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(Eonaressional  Uecod 

"i/Ame'rir        PROCEEDINGS   AND  DEBATES   OF  THE   9!^^   CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 

SE^ATE—Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B. 
ALLEN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
A 1  fl.hfl.rn  fl. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God, 
be  with  us  in  our  work  this  day,  and 
when  it  is  done  send  us  to  our  homes 
and  our  places  of  worship  with  the  joy 
and  wonder  of  Thanksgiving  filling  our 

souls.  ^.      , 

O  Thou  giver  of  all  good,  we  thanK 
Thee  for  seedtime  and  harvest,  summer 
and  winter,  night  and  day,  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter;  for  childhood  and 
age,  for  youth  and  manhood,  for  Thy 
fatherly  hand  upon  us  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  life  and 
in  death,  and  for  the  love  that  ever  bmds 
us  to  Thee.  Help  us  to  labor  for  that 
better  day  when  all  men  share  justly  in 
the  bounteous  provisions  of  this  earth. 
Be  especially  near  the  youth  of  this  land, 
separated  from  home  and  parents,  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  Guard  them  in 
temptation.  Strengthen  them  in  moments 
of  peril.  Make  them  to  know  Thy  near- 
ness, and  with  hearts  at  peace  give  them 
the  assurance  of  a  grateful  nation. 

Above  all  we  thank  Thee  for  the  her- 
itage of  freedom  in  the  land  the  people 
rule. 

"Long  may  our  land  be  bright. 
With  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King." 
Amen.  

DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  26, 1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Aixen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RICHARD    B.    RUSSELL, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


of  Tuesday,  November  25,  1969,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 
statements  in  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  committees  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

r 

CAPT.  JOHN  N.  LAYCOCK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  525. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  497) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Capt.  John 
N  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy  (retired). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  497 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
estate  of  Captain  John  N.  Laycock.  United 
States  Navy  (retired) ,  formerly  of  Derry,  New 
Hampshire,  the  sum  of  $170,000,  which  sum 
^-Bliall  be  considered  a  payment  In  considera- 
tion of  a  transfer  by  the  estate  of  Captain 
John  L.  Laycock,  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired), of  property  consisting  of  all  substan- 
tial rights  to  a  patent  within  the  meaning 
of  section  1235  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  in  full  settlement  for  the  usage  by 
the  United  States  during  and  subsequent  to 
'world  War  II  of  certain  pontoon  equipment 
patented  by  him  (United  States  numbered 
2  480,144),  and  for  losses  incurred  by  the 
said  Captain  John  N.  Laycock  as  a  result  of 


the  United  States  having  made  such  pontoon 
equipment,  and  the  patent  thereto,  available 
to  other  nations  contrary  to  the  license 
agreement  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States  and  the  said  Captain  John  N.  Lay- 
cock: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000.  * 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  532) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pay 
to  the  estate  of  Capt.  John  N.  Laycock.  U.S. 
Navy  (retired),  formerly  of  Derry.  N.H.,  the 
sxim  of  $170,000,  which  sum  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  payment  In  consideration  of  a  trans- 
fer by  the  estate  of  Capt.  Jojin  N.  Laycock, 
U.S.  Navy  (retired)  of  property  consisting  of 
all  substantial  rights  to  a  patent  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1235  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  in  full  settlement  for 
the  usage  by  the  United  States  during  and 
subsequent  to  World  War  H  of  certain  pon- 
toon equipment  patented  by  him  (U.S.  No. 
2,480,144) ,  and  for  losses  incurred  by  the  said 
Capt.  John  N.  Laycock  as  a  result  of  the 
United  States  having  made  such  pontoon 
equipment,  and  the  patent  thereto,  available 
to  other  nations  contrary  to  the  license 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  the  said  Captain  Laycock.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  limitation  of  10  percent 
on  attorney  fees. 

STATEMENT 

During  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, this  committee  had  before  it  for  con- 
sideration S.  2896,  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Captain  Laycock,  which  provided  for  the 
payment  of  $io,282.648.  This  committee  on 
September  11,  1968,  reported  S.  2896  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment to  $170,000.  The  Instant  legislation  is 
identical  to  S.  2896  as  amended.  S.  2896  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  12,  1968. 
but  action  was  not  completed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  prior  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  Congress. 

This  committee  in  reporting  S.  2896,  stat«d 
that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
accord  to  the  claimant  an  amount  believed 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  losses  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Qovernment  in 
iU  dealings  with  foreign  nations  in  regard 
to  the  Laycock  patent.  The  sum  of  $170,000 
is  considered  a  reasonable  payment,  since  the 
income  to  Captain  Laycock  would  have  been 
substantially  higher  if  he  had  been  paid  on 
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the  to«la  0*  the  standard  royalty  rate  for  the 
w»  oTa  patent.  The  amendment  aleo  pro- 
vlded  that  the  transaction  Is  to  be  regarded 
I,  the  transfer  of  property  «'^;5^^K  °' *i' 
subetantlal  rights  to  a  patent  Th*  P*^^f>; 
thus  wUl  be  taxed  on  a  caplUl  K»i°*;>"^i,^ 
iScordance  with  section  1336  o^the  Intern^ 
i^venue  Code  of  1964.  This  P«^'J'«  ^^ 
accordance  with  the  toeatment  oit^^csBe 
at  Frank  B.  Rowlett.  Private  Law  88-358^ 

Alttiough  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
oppowd  8.  3896,  as  orlglnaUy  Introduced  It 
riio^Azed  the  obligation  of  the  Government 
tolrovlde  appropriate  reimbursement  to 
Cap^  Laycock  for  the  l°f««^"'5.^>f^^! 
him  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 

'"^^  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 

"*^^o^ev«"*compensatlon  should  be  low 
in  keeping  vrtth  what  appeared  to  be  cus- 
tomary p^eduree  In  the  lend-lease  cases^ 
One  lircent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  by 
the  British  would  be  a  >-ef«onable  gjulde. 
This  would  amount  to  •9«-<^»-f,^21 000, 
based' upon  production  of  33,056  units  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  »300  to  $380  per  unlt^ 

A  copy  of  the  Navy  report  on  S.  3896,  is 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  beieot 

The  report  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Indicates  that  It 
woSld  del«  to  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  to  the  deslrabUlty  of  the  en- 
actment of  thU  legislation.  Its  report  was 
directed  to  S.  840  of  the  90th  Congress  a 
companion  bill  to  S.  3896.  A  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is 
attached  hereto.  

The  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  Hon.  Norrls 
C3otton  has  submitted  the  following  review 
of  the  history  of  Captain  Laycock  and  the 
pertinent  facts  relating  to  this  legislation. 
Documentary  evidence  In  relation  to  this  his- 
tory Is  contained  in  the  fUes  of  the  com- 

john  N  Laycock  served  In  the  U.S.  Navy 
frcan  1910  to  1945,  when  he  was  retired,  be- 
cause of  physical  dtsabUlty.  A  graduate  of 
the  Naval  Academy  In  1914,  he  was  also  a 
recipient  of  a  bachelor's  degree  In  civil  en- 
gineering from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute In  1917. 


Navy  landing  pontoons 
The  basU  for  the  claim  made  In  S.  497  was 
the  invention  and  development  by  Captain 
Layeeelrof  the  Ni.  (na<ral  landing)  pontoon. 
Gear  standardized,  sectional,  prefabricated, 
steel  pontoons  played  an  Important  role  in 
all  of  the  amphibious  operations  In  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict.  In  the  reef- 
ringed  Pacific  Islands,  In  Asia,  In  the  Aleu- 
tians, In  North  Africa,  and  In  Eiirope  these 
were  an  essential  part  of  the  landing  opera- 
tions and  contributed  greatly  to  their  suc- 
cess Today  they -are  an  Integral  part  of  am- 
phibious equipment  of  the  armed  services. 
They  are  also  being  used  for  clvUlan  pur- 
poses In  locations  where  It  U  impracticable 
to  transport  conventional  floating  barges, 
cranes,  pUe  drivers,  and  the  like. 

The  standard  pontoon  units  are  hollow 
steel  boxes  7  feet  by  5  feet  by  5  feet  with 
Interior  stlfleners  and  with  connections  for 
tKJltlng  to  assembly  angles.  These  boxes  with 
the  angles,  bolts,  wedges,  and  other  flttlngs 
can  be  assembled  In  the  fleld  with  a  mini- 
mum of  equipment  to  form  barges,  piers, 
floating  cranes,  floating  dry  docks,  and  many 
other  structures.     >- 

The  pontoons  are  first  assembled  into 
strings  \islng  the  longitudinal  connecting 
angles  and  the  strings  are  then  connected 
transversely  to  form  the  barges,  piers,  or 
other  desired  structures.  The  strings  were 
designed  as  box  girders.  5  feet  high,  7  feet 
wide  and  of  the  desired  length  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  175  feet. 

The  pontoons,  angles,  and  flttlngs  are  well 
proportioned  so  that  the  assemblies  can  with- 
stand rough  seas  and  the  rigors  of  warfare. 
The  pontoons  are  interchangeable  and  the 


bolted  connections  are  easily  assembled  and 
disassembled.  Damaged  units  are  easily  re- 
paired or  replaced. 

Before  the  avallablUty  of  Bailey  Bridges, 
strings  of  pontoons,  as  box  girders,  were  used 
as  highway  bridges  in  some  advanced  areas. 
This  equipment  was  conceived,  designed, 
and  brought  into  production  and  use  by 
Capt.  John  N.  Laycock.  Before  World  War  n 
Captain  Laycock  was  In  charge  of  the  War 
Plans  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  of  the  Navy  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, DC.  At  that  time,  Navy  planners  were 
keenly  aware  that  the  preservation  of  peace 
m  the  Pacific  was  in  Jeopardy.  It  was  In- 
creasingly evident  that  open  conflict  might 
be  forced  by  Japan.  In  such  an  event,  the 
main  theater  of  operations  probably  would 
be  m  the  island-studded  waters  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Pacific.  To  win  this  conflict. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  establish  military, 
naval,  and  air  bases  on  these  undeveloped 
and  primitive  Islands,  far  from  our  factories 
and  supply  centers.  There  were  few  harbors 
on  these  islands  and  most  of  these  could  not 
accommodate  larger  vessels.  Major  amphibi- 
ous landings  were  indicated. 

These  landings  and  the  support  of  the 
Armed  Forces  required  barges,  piers,  float- 
ing cranes,  floating  drydocks,  and  many  other 
such  craft.  The  construction  of  these  could 
not  be  handled  by  the  already  overloaded 
shipyards.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  a 
new  type  of  floating  equipment  be  invented 
and  developed.  It  was  also  Important  that 
this  new  craft  be  built  In  shops  other  than 
shipyards,  of  standard  materials  and  shapes, 
readily  fabricated. 

This  problem  was  solved  In  a  unique  and 
Ingenious  manner  by  Captain  Laycock  with 
his  Navy  landing  pontoons.  In  making  models 
of  his  early  studies.  Captain  Laycock  used 
cigar  boxes  and  wood  members.  His  work 
has  been  signalized  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Co.  in  its  "Navy  Log"  television  pro- 
gram of  February  23,  1957,  entitled  "Cigar 
Box  John."  Captain  Laycock  is  "Cigar  Box 
John." 

The  steel  pontoon  boxes  have  sides  and 
bottoms  of  s'le-lnch  plate,  and  tops  of  Via- 
inch  checkered  plate,  all  stiffened  by  weld- 
ing to  the  inside,  T-rlbs  of  spUt  deep  I-beams. 
The  tops  or  deck  Is  designed  to  carry  heavy 
highway  loads.  The  plates  are  edge  welded  to 
corner  angles  for  stiffness  and  water  tight- 
ness. 

Each  pontoon  box  Is  fitted  with  pipe  con- 
nections so  that  It  may  be  used  for  storing 
and  transporting  liquids  or  so  that  It  may 
be  flooded  and  unwatered  In  the  operation  of 
a  floating  drydock.  Many  of  these  pontoons 
on  motor  trucks  were  used  as  tank  trucks 
or  as  road  sprinklers. 

Special  pontoons  with  rounded  ends  were 
used  on  the  ends  of  barges  to  reduce  pro- 
pulsive resistance.  Outboard  motors  of  un- 
precedented size  were  developed  as  propul- 
sion units  for  these  barges. 

The  first  pontoons  were  bvUlt  by  the  Pltts- 
burgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co.  near  Pittsburgh. 
After  minor  changes  and  adjustments,  prin- 
cipally  to   facilitate   shop   work,   tests    were 
conducted   in   the   Ohio   River.   These   tests 
were  of  a  50-tOn  barge,  a  PT  boat  drydock 
and  a  seaplane  ramp.  The  tests  were  eminent- 
ly successful.  There  followed  Immediately  a 
demand  for  these   pontoons  to  help  build 
lend-lease  bases  in  Britain.  Commercial  pro- 
duction was,  therefore,  started  on  a  large 
scale.  This  production  was  greaUy  expanded 
when  the  United  States  entered  World  War  11. 
Shipments  of  the  pontoons  Into  the  Pacific 
were  started  with  the  first  armed  forces.  The 
Navy  landing  pontoons  were  successful  from 
the  start  and  soon  the  demand  for  them  be- 
came  insatiable.   It   Is    estimated   that   be- 
fore   the    close    of    the    war    about    500.000 
pontoon  boxes  had  been  produced.  The  cost 
of  these  with  their  fittings,  side  angles,  and 
accessories  was  approximately  $250  million. 
Shipments  to  the  combat  area  were  made 
in  the  holds  and  on  the  decks  of  ships  and 


even  in  strings  hung  on  the  sldee  of  ships. 
Attack  vessels  carried  double  strings  of  pon- 
toons hung  on  their  sides  and  released  them 
when  approaching  the  enemy  beaches  so 
that  they  would  serve  as  causeways  for  troops 
and  equipment  to  land. 

All  Seabee  units  were  trained  In  the  as- 
sembly of  pontoon  structures,  but  even  un- 
trained Army  and  Marine  forces  had  no  dlX- 
flcvUty  in  assemblies  using  the  handbooks 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  These  Navy  land- 
ing pontoons  became  the  workhorses  In  all 
of  the  Invasions  and  assaults  In  the  Pacific. 
This  was  also  the  case  In  Europe,  In  Sicily, 
and  at  Normandy.  The  invasion  of  Sicily 
would  not  have  been  practicable  without  the 
Navy  landing  pontoons.  In  Normandy,  armies 
of  men  and  thousands  of  tons  of  material 
moved  on  these  pontoons.  Moreover,  the  In- 
chon landing  In  Korea  laade  great  use  of 
these  same  pontoons. 

The  versatility  of  the  assemblies  produced 
a  myriad  of  different  results,  depending  on 
the  skill  and  Ingenuity  of  the  troops.  Here 
Is  a  partial  list: 

Antisubmarine  net  tenders  and  gate  ves- 
sels. Barges  and  lighters,  50  to  600  tons  ca- 
pacity. Bridges,  fioatlng  and  abutment  sup- 
ported. Buoys. 

Causeways    to    provide    passage    between 
ships  and  shore  either  fioatlng  or  grounded. 
Dredges. 
Drill  barges. 

Floating  cranes,  crawler  moiinted,  5  to  30 
tons  and  75-ton  rigid  boom  cranes. 

Floating  workshops,  storehouses,  and 
magazines. 

Ice  breakers.  ' 

OH  barges. 
Pile  drivers. 
Piers. 

Seaplane  ramps  and  docks. 
Sprinklers. 
Tanks. 
Tug  boats. 

Warping  tugs  with  heavy  anchors  and 
winches. 

Wharves,  fioating  and  grounded. 
In  addition  to  the  television  program, 
mentioned  above,  many  articles  have  been 
published  describing  the  Navy  landing  pon- 
toons and  the  vital  role  that  they  played 
during  military  operations.  A  few  appearing 
in  the  pubUc  press  are  the  following : 

The  Military  Engineer,  February  1944,  "In- 
novation of  Amphibious  Warfare." 

Engineering  News-Record,  April  20.  1944, 
"Seabee  Pontoons  for  War  and  Postwar." 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  April  29,  1944, 
"Slickest  Trick  of  the  War." 

Sunday  Chronicle,  London,  England, 
July  16.  1944,  "Navy's  Magic  Box.." 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  December  30,  1944, 
and  January  6.  1945.  "Miracle  in  the  Pacific." 
Steel  Construction  Digest,  JvUy  1944,  "Steel 
Pontoons  Pave  the  Way  for  Invasion." 

The  Navy  landing  pontoons  are  also  being 
used  for  peacetime  projects  and  wlU  be  con- 
tinued to  be  so  used  wherever  isolation  and 
difficulty  of  access  makes  a  portable,  pre- 
fabricated structure  advUable.  For  example: 
Civil  Engineering  for  May  1947  has  a  cover 
picture  and  an  article  on  the  use  of  these 
pontoons  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  on  the  Missouri  River  near 
Garrison.  N.  Dak.  In  the  issue  for  August  1947 
of  Civil  Engineering  there  is  a  cover  picture 
and  an  article  describing  the  use  of  these 
pontoons  In  constructing  a  Maine  turnpike. 
Life  m  1962  Illustrates  a  "House  at  Sea"  be- 
ing moved  from  one  part  of  Maine  to  another. 
Newsweek  In  the  Issue  of  October  17,  1949, 
carries  an  article  entitled  "Rensselaer's  145 
Years"  and  lists  the  six  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  graduates  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Included  In  these  ac- 
complishments are  Captain  Laycock's  Navy 
landing  pontoons. 

Legal  Tamificationa  of  the  invention 
At  thp  time  Captain  Laycock  Invented  the 
N.L.  pontoon— and  there  has  never  been  any 
dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  In- 
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ventor-^tiie  plans  and  specifications  were 
classified  as  secret  In  order  to  protect  this 
valuable  discovery  for  the  United  States.  Pur- 
suant to  the  statute  then  In  effect  (35  U.S.C. 
68  now  28  U.S.C.  1498).  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  use  the  Invention  of  mi 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  with- 
out making  payments  therefor,  although  the 
inventor  could  patent  the  Invention  and 
thereby  receive  compensation  for  use  of  the 
Invention  by  private  parties.  Including  for- 
eign governments. 

In  that  Captain  Laycock's  invention  was 
placed  in  the  secret  category  (pursuant  to 
35  use  42),  there  was  no  opportunity  at 
that  time  for  sale  of  the  rights  under  the 
invention  to  private  or  foreign  sources.  How- 
ever, on  August  12,  1943,  Captain  Laycock 
filed  application  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  for 
a  patent  (Serial  No.  498.284).  which  pa^nt 
was  eventually  granted  on  August  30.  1949, 
Patent  No.  2,849,144.  ^      ,  ,,  „  + 

Captain  Laycock  also  filed  for  letters  pat- 
ent in  the  United  Kingdom  on  August  12, 
1943,  resulting  In  the  granting  of  Letters 
Patent  No.  600455.  Patents  were  similarly 
obtained  in  Australia,  by  application  on  Aug- 
ust 13,  1943  (Patent  No.  139996).  and  In 
Canada  on  November  19,  1943.  Letters  Pat- 
ent 476693.  Theee  foreign  appUcatlons  were 
filed  with  the  knowledge,  consent,  and  even 
approval  of  Captain  Laycock's  superiors  in 
Navy  who  recommended  such  steps  in  order 
to  protect  his  rights.  (These  foreign  patent 
applications  were  also  protected  by  secrecy 

The  U.S.  patent  was  provided  to  Captain 
Laycock  without  charge,  pursuant  to  35 
use  45,  now  36  U.S.C.  366.  but  Captain 
Laycock  had  to  pay  all  fees  and  charges.  In- 
cluding legal  costs,  in  obtaining  the  foreign 
patents.  In  addition.  Captain  Laycock  paid 
renewal  fees  on  the  foreign  patents  for  sev- 

eral  years. 

On  July  13,  1943,  Captain  Laycock,  prt<w J« 
filing  application  for  letters  patent,  entered 
into  a  Ucense  agreement  with  the  United 
States— on  a  standard  Government  license 
form— whereby.  In  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  $1,  Captain  Laycock  granted  to  the  United 
States-  "•  •  'a  nonexclusive.  Irrevocable, 
and  nontransferable  license  to  make  and  use 
and  have  made  for  Its  use  devices  embodying 
said  invention  •  •  •  solely  for  all  govern- 
mental  purposes,  anywhere  and  at  any  time 
the  Government  may  see  fit,  and  to  sell  de- 
vices embodying  said  Invention  as  provld^ 
by  law;  the  foreign  rights  and  all  other  U.S. 
rights  being  expressly  preserved." 

Shortiy  thereafter,  the  United  Kingdom 
made  request  for  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  pontoon  gear  Invented  by  Captain 
Laycock,  pursuant  to  the  Lend -Lease  Act  (32 
use  411  et  seq.).  and  a  bUateral  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  signed  August  34.  1943  (Ex- 
ecutive Agreement  Series  368).  The  request 
was  for  a  license  (free  of  cost)  with  power 
for  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to 
grant  sublicenses  to  any  United  Kingdom 
firms  selected  by  It  for  the  manufacture  In 
the  United  Kingdom  (Including  any  ^t 
manufacture)  for  war  purposes  only  of  Ni. 
pontoon  equipment  based  on  the  U.S.  patent 
application  and  any  British  patents  or  patent 
applications  owned  by  Captain  Laycock. 

Apparently  there  was  more  than  a  lltUe 
concern  In  our  Government  over  the  request, 
with  particular  regard  to  the  protection  of 
Captain  Laycock's  rights  and  interest.  Based 
upon  an  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  February 
33  1944  (but  never  published  or  made  avaU- 
ab'le  to  Captain  Laycock) ,  It  was  determined 
that  the  request  by  the  United  Kingdom 
could  be  granted,  and  the  information,  plans 
and  specifications  were  made  available  to, 
and  employed  bv.  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Navy  had  assumed  In  his 
opinion  (par.  11)  that  Captain  Laycock's 
rights  wovad  be  protected  vmder  section  7 


of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  and  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  made  a  like  assiimptlon. 

In  like  manner,  Ni.  pontoon  gear  were 
produced  In  Australia. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In 
World  War  U,  Captain  Layoock  sought  a 
civilian  market  for  his  patent,  both  In  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  He  contacted 
likely  manufacturers  of  such  equipment — 
many  of  whom  had  produced  the  pontoons 
for  the  Government  or  for  Its  Allies — and  also 
sought  customers  for  such  pontoons.  At  the 
same  time  he  sought  Information  from  the 
Government  regarding  the  use  to  be  made  of 
the  pontoons  then  In  existence.  Laycock 
desired  to  protect  his  Interest  and  the  re- 
quests he  made  upon  the  Government  were 
not  unreasonable. 

Rather  than  aiding  Captain  Laycock,  and 
attempting  to  protect  his  rights  In  his  patent, 
the   Government   rebuffed   his   every    effort. 
Untold  thousands  of  N.L.  pontoons  in  usable 
condition  were  sold  by  the  United  States  as 
surplus  commodities,  without  any  compen- 
sation  to   Captain   Laycock.   These   surplus 
pontoons  glutted  the  private  market  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  In  short,  there 
was  no  private  market  within  which  Captain 
Laycock  could  sell  or  distribute  the  pontoons 
or  the  patent  rights.  During  the  following 
several  years  Captain  Laycock  sought  some 
compensation  from  the  Government,  based 
on  the  value  of  his  invention  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  breach  of  the  license  agreement  by 
providing  pontoons  and  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications to  other   nations,  and  the  callous 
destruction  of  his  commercial  rights  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  handled 
the  sale  of  pontoons  following  the  war,  but 
his  every  effort  ended  In  frustration.  His  was 
a  battle  with  a  bureaucracy,  which  he  fought 
valiantly,  but  to  no  avaU.  It  was  only  after 
he  had  been  buffeted  from  pillar  to  post  by 
the  various  departmente  and  agencies  where 
he  sought  restitution  did  he  turn  to  me  for 

help. 

At  the  same  time  Captain  Layoock  was 
seeking  reUef  from  his  own  Government,  he 
was  also  pursuing  payment  for  the  use  of  his 
invention  by  the  United  Klngd'Mn  and 
Australia— where  pontoons  had  been  manu- 
factured and  used.  In  correspondence  with 
British  Admiralty,  continuing  over  several 
years,  he  appeared  close  to  receiving  compen- 
sation for  the  use  made  of  his  patent.  These 
negotiations  were  abruptiy  concluded,  how- 
ever, when  the  United  States  granted  a 
Uceiise  to  the  United  Kingdom,  "to  make, 
use,  and  have  made  between  July  12,  1943, 
and  September  2,  1945,  for  use  In  the  war 
effort,  devices  embodying"  Captain  Laycock's 
Invention.  This  license,  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  license  granted  to 
the  United  States  by  Captain  Laycock,  was 
granted  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  March  17, 
1963 — long  after  such  production  had  been 
concluded,  but  In  time  to  excuse  the  United 
Kingdom  from  any  sums  owed  to  Captain 
Laycock.  After  receiving  the  license,  British 
Admiralty  advised  Captain  Laycock  that 
32,056  pontoons  had  been  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain. 

Negotiations  with  Australia  proved  to  be 
equally  frustrating— though  there  was  not  a 
retroactive   Ucense    granted   by   the   United 

Thus,  despite  the  unquestioned  value  of 
Captain  Laycock's  patented  invention  to  the 
United  States— in  saving  imtold  lives  and 
materials  of  tremendous  value — and  to  Its 
aUles  m  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict the  unquestioned  breach  of  his  Ucense 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  foreign  and  private  rights  in 
his  patents,  he  never  received  compensation 
for  his  efforts.  This  was  Indeed  cavalier  treat- 
ment for  a  man  who  served  his  Nation  well. 


Compensation 
S    2896:  as   originally   Introduced    in    the 
90th  Congtess,  called  for  compensation  to  the 
estate  of  Captain  Laycock  in  the  amount  of 
$10,383,649- 


i; 


The  amount  of  this  claim  was  determined 
by  Captain  Laycock.  as  of  August  1966,  as 
follows : 

(o)  At  the  end  of  World  War  H.  the  Gov- 
ernment designated  about  one-fifth  of  its 
stock  of  N.L.  pontoons  as  sxirplus.  and  offered 
for  sale  100,000  pontoons.  These  pontoons 
were  offered  for,  and  purchased  at,  $46  each. 

(b)  The  value  of  the  scrap  metal  In  each 
pontoon  was  $20,  but  the  cost  of  cutting  the 
pontoons  Into  commercial  scrap  was  $20. 
Since  there  was  a  demand  for  the  pontoons. 
It  must  be  assumed  they  were  wanted  for 
commercial  use.  Captain  Laycock  subtracted 
the  scrap  value  of  $20  from  the  sale  price  of 
$46,  and  set  the  commercial  value  of  his 
patented  Invention  at  $26. 

(c)  One  hundred  thousand  pontoons  at 
$25  each  would  total  $2,500,000.  This  was  the 
amount  received  l>y  the  Government  In  ex- 
cess of  the  scrap  value  of  the  pontoons  sold. 
To  this  Captain  Laycock  added  Interest  at 
6  percent  per  annum  since  1947.  amounting 
to  $5,063,000.  which  when  added  to  the 
$2  500,000  gives  a  total  of  $7,663,000.        ^^ 

(d)  The  British  Government  acknowledged 
the  manufacture  of  32,056  N.L.  pontoons 
under  Oaptaln  Laycock's  patents.  The  value 
assigned  to  each,  as  on  the  pontoons  pro- 
duced domestically  was  set  at  $25.  Using  the 
value  for  2,000  pontoons  provides  the  sum  of 
$800  000.  Interest  on  $800,000  at  6  percent  per 
annum  for  21  years  equals  $1,919,648.  The 
total  indebtedness  based  on  Blrtish  use  of 
the  patents  amounts  to  $3,719,648.  By  its 
lease  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  t 
States  proscribed  collection  from  the  United 

Kingdom. 

<e)  The  total  of  the  claims,  with  Interest, 
against  the  United  States  for  the  value  re- 
ceived from  Its  sale  of  the  100.000  pontoons 
and  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Pontoons  by 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $10,383,648. 

As  stated  above,  this  was  the  amount  of 
the  claim  as  determined  by  Captain  Laycock. 
However  approximately  500.000  N.L.  pon- 
toons with  fittings  and  hardware  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  $350 
million  The  Federal  courts  have  found  a 
lust  royalty  rate  to  be  (depending  on  the 
circumstances  Involved)  within  the  range 
of  3  to  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  items  pro- 
duced under  the  patent.  Using  a  royalty  rate 
of  4  percent,  this  would  produce  a  claim  of 
$10  mUlion.  In  like  manner,  the  United  King- 
dom manufactured  and  used  over  33,000  N.L. 
pontoons.  Assuming  a  like  cost  of  $500  per 
pontoon  (vinthout  including  fittings  and 
other  hardware),  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  $16  mllUon,  and  a  royalty  rate  of 
4  percent  would  provide  $640,000.  And,  Aus- 
traUan  production  of  4,731  N.L.  pontoons  was 
at  a  cost  of  $1,900,000,  and  a  royalty  rate  of 
4  percent  would  produce  $76,000. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  courts  have  allowed 
for  compounded  interest  In  patent  cases  at  4 
and  5  percent  per  year,  as  a  part  of  the  Just 
and  reasonable  compensation  to  the  patent 

holder. 

Conclusion 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
always  honored  its  obUgatlons— moral  and 
leeal  While  It  Is  recognized  that  Captain 
Laycock  was  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  thus  a 
Government  employee,  at  the  time  he  in-- 
vented  the  N.L.  pontoon,  the  commtltee  is 
advised  that  much  of  the  design  and  Indeed 
the  very  Idea  of  the  pontoo5<were  developed 
by  Captain  Laycock  working  nights,  week- 
ends, and  while  on  leave  from  the  Navy.  Yet, 
the  law  has  historically  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment so  called  shop  rights  in  the  Inven- 
tions of  Its  employees.  Such  "shop  rights 
do  not  render  the  remaining  rights  In  the 
patent  holder  valueless,  nor  do  they  provide 
an  excuse  for  the  Government  violating  Its 
lease  agreement  with  Captain  Laycock,  fall- 
ing to 'protect  and  compensate  him  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  receiving  unjust  compensa- 
tion based  on  his  invention,  or  destroying 
his  own  rights  to  profit  conunerclally  on  his 
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Invention.  (The  United  Kingdom,  while  also 
taking  "shop  rights"  In  inventions  of  Its 
(Citizen)  employees,  did  arrange  for  special 
remuneration  for  their  contributions- 
something  the  United  States  did  not  pro- 
vide.) 

The  N.L.  pontoon  was  of  Incalculable  value 
to  the  United  States  and  Its  Allies  In  World 
War  n,  In  Korea,  and  up  to  the  present  date. 
"The  Navy's  Steel  Pontoons,"  reprinted  from 
Compressed  Air  magazine,  September  1945,  ^ 
provides  an  Insight  as  to  the  value  of  the 
pontoon  during  World  War  II  and  the  high 
esteem  In  which  It  was  held  by  the  military. 
Captain  Laycock  personally  explained  the 
operation  and  use  of  the  pontoons  to  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  at  the  White 
House.  The  British  commanders  at  the  In- 
vasion of  Sicily  termed  the  pontoons  the 
"slne-qua-non"  for  victory,  and  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten  referred  to  them  as  "these  mi- 
raculous American  pontoons." 

Possibly  the  most  telling  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  pontoons  was  that  attributed  to 
them  by  the  Germans  in  World  War  II.  Cap- 
tured German  intelligence  reports  demon- 
crated  the  Importance  of  these  pontoons, 
their  various  uses  and  capabilities,  to  the 
allied  military  operations.  The  Germans  ap- 
parently spent  some  time  in  studying  their 
operations,  -and  were  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  wa»  Captain  Laycock  who  had  in- 
vented them.  Finally,  after  the  war.  General 
Jodl  acknowledged  how  devastating  their  use 
had  been  in  Sicily,  and  how  the  invasion 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  and  dismay 
at  the  German  High  Command. 

That  Captain  Laycock's  contributions  to 
the  war  effort  were  Indeed  sVgnlflcant  is  In- 
dicated by  his  receipt  of  the  Legion  of  Merit 
and  the  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  second  Le- 
gion of  Merit,  based  upon  his  invention  and 
development  of  the  N.  L.  pontoon. 

In  consideration  of  this  claim  the  commit- 
tee is  impressed  with  the  substantial  and  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  Invention  of  Captain  Lay- 
cock  and  believes  that  his  estate  should  be 
reimbursed  for  the  unauthorized  use  of  his 
invention  by  the  U.S.  Government  when  it 
licensed  the  British  and  Australian  Govern- 
mentd  to  produce  and  use  Captain  Laycock's 
invention.  As  heretofore  expressed  in  the  li- 
cense agreement  with  the  United  States,  for- 
eign rights  were  expressly  reserved  to  Captain 
Laycock. 

The  committee  desires  to  make  it  clear 
that  no  part  of  the  amount  Involved  is  in 
the  form  of  a  gratuity  to  Captain  Laycock 
but  is  a  full  aaid  complete  settlement  for  the 
use  of  his  patent  by  foreign  nations,  contrary 
to  the  licensing  "agreement.  However,  the 
committee  does  want  to  express  its  opinion 
that  Captain  Laycock's  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  was  exceedingly  important,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  publications  noted  previously 
In  this  report. 

On  the  basis  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  bill.  S.  497 
as  amended,  be  considered  favorably. 


lumbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Cameroon  to  serve  concur- 
rently and  without  additional  compen- 
sation as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Equa- 
torial Guinea, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  afiBrmed. 


S.  2325.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions In  grades  GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18 
(Kept.  No.  91-561). 


UNITED  NATIONS  TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  oi 
Sam  Harry  Wright,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
690. 

There  being  no  ol)je«;tion,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
1iiv6  business 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Bert  C.  Hurn,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U,S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
George  M.  Low,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  GOODELL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
at  the  close  of  routine  morning  business 
today,  the  able  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr,  Goodell)  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3185.  A  bill  to  extend  Federal  group  life 
and  health  insurance  benefits  to  Federal 
employees  In  the  Canal  Zone  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
-    S.  3186.  A  bni  to  clarify  the  status  of  fUnds 
to  the  Treasury  deposited  with  the  States 
under  the  act  of  June  23,  1836;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Boggs  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    GOODELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bath,   Mr.    Brooke,   Mr.    Case,   Mr. 
Hartke,   Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Mondale, 
Mr,  Nelson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.  3187,  A   bUl   to   assist   State    and    local 
criminal  Justice  systems  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  criminal   and   youth   offenders,   and   the 
prevention    of    juvenile    delinquency     and 
criminal  recidivism  by  providing  for  the  de- 
velopment of  specialized  curricula,  the  train- 
ing of  educational  personnel,  and  research 
and  demonstration  projects;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


AMBASSADOR 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Lewis  Hoffacker,  of  the  District  of  Co- 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 


S.  3185— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 
TO  NONCmZENS  EMPLOYED  BY 
U.S.  AGENCIES  IN  THE  CANAL 
ZONE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  measure 
designed  to  extend  health  and  life  insur- 
ance benefits  to  cover  noncitizens  em- 
ployed by  U.S.  agencies  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  President, 
these  workers  are  being  denied  these 
benefits  when  Americans  working  in  the 
same  jobs  would  be  granted  them.  This 
not  only  creates  two  classes  of  workers, 
it  also  creates  hardships  for  the  non- 
included  workers.  These  people  have  the 
same  health  and  estate  planning  prob- 
lems as  others,  if  not  more  so,  and  yet 
they  are  denied  the  aid  of  group  pro- 
grams that  has  become  so  essential  for 
providing  adequate  medical  and  insur- 
ance benefits.  In  order  to  remedy  the 
existing  inequities,  I  have  proposed  this 
legislation. 

Another  reason  commending  passage 
of  this  measure  is  to  improve  the  general 
standard  of  living  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
Americans  living  in  the  area  live  on  a 
fairly  high  plane  from  others.  This  meas- 
ure would  help  dissolve  existing  inequi- 
ties and  show  the  people  of  this  sovereign 
part  of  the  United  States  that  they  can 
enjoy  the  equal  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, wherever  it  might  be.  We  have 
always  maintained  that  the  Constitution 
and  its  guarantees  follow  the  flag.  We 
should  move   with   alacrity   to   provide 
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these  benefits  to  the  noncitizens  working 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  The  bUl  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  refen=ed. 

The  bill  (S.  3185)  to  extend  Federal 
group  life  and  health  insurance  benefits 
to  Federal  employees  in  the  Canal  Zone 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 


S  3186— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CLARIFY  THE  SURPLUS  REVE- 
NUE ACT  OF  1836 


Mr  BOGGS,  Mr.  President,  in  1836 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
foimd  itself  in  an  unusual  position.  It 
had  a  surplus  in  its  Treasury  of  $42,- 
468,859.97,  and  it  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  .       ^^    _ 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  Con- 
gress decided  to  set  aside  $5  million  as 
a  reserve  and  to  allocate  the  remaining 
$37,468,859.97  to  the  then  26  States  com- 
prising the  Union,  payable  in  four 
installments. 

Three  installments,  totaling  $28,ioi,- 
644  91,  were  distributed  before  the  Na- 
tion was  caught  in  a  financial  squeeze 
and  the  remainder  of  the  surplus  re- 
tained in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  money  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  York  received  $4,014,520.71; 
Pennsylvania,  $2,867,514.78;  Virginia. 
$2,198,427.99;  Ohio.  $2,007,260.34;  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
$1,433,757.39  each;  Massachusetts,  $1,- 
338  173.58;  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina $1,051,423.09  each;  Maine  and 
Maryland,  $955,838.25  each;  Indiana. 
$860  254.44;  Connecticut  and  New  Jer- 
sey $764,670.60  each;  Alabama,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  $699,086.79; 
Illinois  and  Louisiana,  $477,919.14;  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  and  Rhode  Island, 
$382,335.30;  and  Arkansas.  Delaware, 
and  Michigan,  $286,751.49. 

Most  States  did  one  of  four  things 
with  this  money.  Many  invested  in  banks 
or  railroads;  many  built  schools;  many 
devoted  it  to  public  works,  and  some  fur- 
ther distributed  it  to  local  governments. 
The  State  of  Delaware,  for  example, 
used  most  of  the  money  to  buy  51  percent 
interest  in  the  Farmers  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.  That  stock,  bought 
for  $180,000.  now  is  worth  an  estimated 
$7  2  million.  Some  States  profited  as 
greatly  from  the  windfall;  some  show 
little  for  it. 

Most  States  have  long  forgotten  the 
windfaU,  and,  indeed,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  little  heed  to  it. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  money  was  not  distributed  as  a  gift, 
but  rather  as  a  loan.  It  is  subject  to  re- 
call at  the  summons  of  Congress. 

The  State  of  Delaware  recently  real- 
ized that  it  maintains  this  debt  and  has 
been  forced  to  enter  it  as  a  liability  on 
the  State's  ledger  books.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  debt  ever  will  be  recalled, 
but  its  presence  causes  a  needless  con- 
fusion in  the  account  keeping  of  Dela- 
ware and  other  States. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury 


carries  the  distribution  as  a  memoran- 
dum asset  account. 

The  Honorable  Russell  W.  Peterson. 
Governor  of  Delaware,  has  asked  me  to 
introduce  legislation  which  would  void 
the  right  of  the  Congress  tx)  recall  the 
distribution.  The  Treasury  has  said  it 
would  not  object  to  such  legislation. 

Approval  of  such  legislation,  while  not 
affecting  the  fiscal  status  of  any  of  the 
States  or  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
would  clear  up  a  confusing  situation 
which  has  prevailet^  since  the  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr,  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
status  of  funds  of  the  Treasury  deposited 
with  the  States  under  the  act  of  June 
23,  1836.  ^ 

I  ask  that  the  bUl,  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Peterson,  and  a  relevant  article  by 
Bob  Schwabach  of  the  WUmington  Eve- 
ning Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 

this  point.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bUl  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill,  letter  and  article  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3186)  to  clarify  the  status 
of  fimds  of  the  Treasury  deposited  with 
the  States  under  the  act  of  June  23,  1836, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Boggs.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3186 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
any  funds  of  the  Treasury  which  were  de- 
posited with  any  State  under  section  13  of 
the  Act  of  June  23,  1836.  (5  Stat.  55)  shaU 
be  considered  to  have  been  a  grant  to  such 
State  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  Any 
certificate  of  deposit  Issued  by  any  State 
for  such  funds  which  Is  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  cancell«l. 

(b)  The  last  proviso  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  is  hereby  repealed. 


The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Boggs. 
is  as  follows: 

State  of  Delaware, 

EXECTJTTVE  DEPAETMBNT, 

Dover,  November  6,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Booos, 
errs.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Cale:  It  has  recently  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  the  State  of  Delaware  received 
$286,751,49  from  the  proceeds  of  the  rea- 
eral  Surplus  Revenue  Act  of  1837. 

This  money  was  Invested  by  the  state, 
mostly  in  stock  in  the  Farmers  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.  We  have  recently  learned, 
however,  that  this  jaoB«y»was  not  an  out- 
right gift  by  the  Federal  government,  but  a 
loan  It  now  appears  that  we  must  carry 
the  total  as  a  liability  oh  the  state's  books, 
even  though  there  is  practically  no  chance 
that  the  Federal  government  will  ever  recall 
the  debt.  The  act  In  question  distributed  a 
total  of  837  million  among  the  then  27  states 
of  the  Union.  , .    ___ 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  you  would  offer 
a  blU  m  the  Senate  which  would  excuse  the 
states  of  their  debt  resulting  from  the  1837 

*  We  win  soon  send  you  complete  Informa- 
tion on  the  hUtory  of  Delaware's  share  of  the 
money.  As  you  may  suspect,  the  total  has  ap- 
preciated greatly  over  the  years: 
Sincerely, 

RUSSELL  W.  Peterson, 

Oovemor. 


First  State  Prosperid  on  1837  Loan  From 
U.S.  StTRPLUs:  Delaware,  26  Othxb  States, 
Cherish  Fiscal  Time  Bomb 

(By  Bob  Schwabach) 
A   financial   tlmebomb   has  been   quietly 
ticking  away  in  the  treasuries  of  26  states, 
including  Delaware,  for  132  years. 

In  1837  the  federal  Treasury  had  a  surplus 
of  more  than  >40  mlUlon  revenues  and  Con- 
gress decided  that  the  sensible  course  was  to 
lend  It  to  the  26  states— all  there  were  in  the 
Union  at  that  time. 

It's  a  long  fuse  but  still  aglow. 
Delaware's  share  of  the  "windfall"  was 
$286,751.49  and  the  state  used  a  large  chunk 
of  that  to  buy  shares  In  the  Farmers  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Delaware— the  same  shares 
which  the  state  still  holds. 

The  legislation  which  permitted  the  de- 
posits to  the  26  states  said  clearly  that  the 
monies  were  a  loan,  not  a  gift.  Now.  though 
hardly  anyone  remembers  the  loan,  the 
money  Is  still  recallable  If  Congress  should 
ask  for  It,  and  It  may  even  be  recallable  with 
accumulated   Interest. 

Sen  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  R-Del..  said  last  night 
that  he  Is  definitely  considering  the  pres- 
entation of  a  bill  to  void  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  ever  recall  the  loan.  Such  a  bill  would 
be  for  the  relief  of  all  26  states,  not  Just 
Delaware.  ,     , 

Boggs  said  he  had  put  his  legislative  as- 
sistant to  work  researching  the  loan  shortly 
after  being  Informed  of  it  by  the  News-Jour- 
nal papers  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams.  R-Del..  was  un- 
available for  comment.  ,j  ,  * 
Rep.  William  V.  Roth  Jr.,  R-Del..  said  last 
night  that,  In  his  opinion,  "as  a  practical 
matter  it  is  unlikely  that  the  loan  would 
ever  be  recalled." 

The  26  states  that  owe  the  money.  Roth 
said  would  hold  a  majority  In  the  Senate 
and  probably  in  the  House  as  well. 

A  state  budget  analyst  is  now  tracing  all 
the  investments  and  transfers  that  the  loMi 
has  gone  through  In  132  years  so  that  the 
state  will  be  prepared  In  the  event  of  a  re- 
call to  account  for  the  funds.  Officials  In  the 
budget  department  were  unaware  of  the 
long-standing  debt  obligation  until  Informed 
of  It  about  three  weeks  ago  by  a  News-Jour- 
nal reporter. 

The  story  of  that  loan  and  sister  loans  to 
the  other  states  begins  In  1836- when  the 
U.S.  Treasury  discovered  the  surplus  or 
nearly  $42  million. 

The  surplus  had  been  building  for  yeMrs 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  national  debt  the 
argument  was  raised  In  Congress  that  the 
money  should  be  returned  to  its  rightful 
owners,  the  people. 

Those  arguments  prevailed  and  an  act 
of  that  year  decreed  that  the  money  should 
be  divided  among  the  states  on  the  basis 
of  their  representation  in  Congress.  Some 
senators  and  representatives  wanted  the  dis- 
tribution to  be  a  gift  but  the  ma  ority.  -.r^sh. 
ing  to  be  prudent,  decided  that  It  should  be 
a  loan,  to  be  available  for  recall  In  a  time 
of  national  emergency  or  whenever  Congress 

*^*N^  York  received  the  largest  amount, 
$4  014,520.17,  and  Delaware,  Arkansas  and 
Michigan  received  equally  the  smallest 
shares  In  all.  $37,468,859.97  was  loaned  out. 
Delaware  used  $180,000  of  its  share  to 
purchase  5.000  shares  of  stock  In  the  Farmers 

^e  bank  has  done  well  In  the  past  132 
years  and  these  5,000  shares  have  now  growii 
to  about  225,000  worth  $7.2  minion.  In  addi- 
tion, each  of  the  shares  pays  a  $1  annual 
dividend,  so  that  each  year's  dividends  alone 
now  equal  more  than  the  Initial  Investment. 
The  fortunate  purchase  of  those  shares 
leaves  Delaware  as  one  of  only  two  states  t« 
have  used  the  loan  profitably— Vermont  Is 
the  other  one— end  far  beyond  aU  the  states 
In  the  return  it  has  gained. 
No  state,  even  Delaware,  which  has  been 
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the  mort  prudent  and  rooceeeful  with  the 
money,  could  repay  the  loan  with  Intereet 

.  If  recalled.  ' , ,_ 

The  preralllnc  rate  on  Tteasury  loane  in 
1BS7  waa  8  per  cent.  At  that  rate  Delaware 
i^^d  have  to  repay  about  $180   mmion, 

which  la  almort  the  «*»"■*•*•  )»^?«<^_„ 
What  happened  to  the  reet  of  the  loan 
Delaware  received  la  stUl  being  researched. 
but  In  preliminary  form  here's  how  it  went: 
The  state  used  180.793  to  buy  bond*  In 
the  PhUadelphla.  WUmlngton  and  Baltimore 
Ballroad  and  the  New  Caatle  and  WUmlng- 
ton Railroad.  Both  lines  are  now  defunct, 
but  before  they  went  under  the  state  cashed 
in  lU  bonds  In  1881  and  made  a  nice  profit. 
The  money  was  put  Into  the  Permanent 
School  Ftind. 

The  sUte  loaned  $8,000  to  Sussex  County 
to  build  the  Sussex  County  Courthouse.  That 
loan  was  repaid  and  the  money  put  In  the 

The  state  used  »30,968.49  to  buy  stock  to 
the  Smyrna  Bank  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Delaware.  Some  of  that  stock  was  sold  and 
the  money  put  In  the  school  fund;  the  re- 
mainder stUl  in  stock  U  worth  more  than 
the  original  investment. 

Dividends  from  Farmers  Bank  stock  also 
went  into  the  school  fund,  and  because  of 
the  loan  and  amaiingly  good  management, 
I^laware- -had    no    school    tax    untU    this 

century.  .     ^ 

Other  states  have  not  been  so  prudent^ 
Uoet  of  the  states  in  the  South  and  Midwest 
dissipated  their  loans  In  a  very  few  yeMW. 
The  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States 
were  more  careful  but  bad  luck  combined 
with  bad  management  took  only  a  Uttie 
longer  to  reduce  their  shares  to  virtually 
nothing.  .  .. 

Calls  to  the  treasurers  of  most  of  those 
states  revealed  that  few  state  treasurers  had 
even  heard  of  the  1837  loans  let  alone  kept 
ftzx  accoimtlng  of  It.  ^  ^, ^  „„♦ 

A  high  treasviry  official  In  Maryland  did  not 
know  of  the  state's  obUgatlon  and  when  In- 
formed said  he  had  no  intenUon  of  making 
provUlona  to  pay  It.  In  Pennsylvania,  offi- 
cials took  the  matter  more  seriously  and 
expressed  real  fear  that  should  CongrMS 
recall  It  the  state  would  be  thrown.  Into 
bankruptcy.  (Pennsylvania  received  nearly 
•3  million.)  ,    ^^ 

New  York  and  New  Jersey,  whUe  they  no 
longer  have  the  Initial  loan  funds,  carry  the 
debt  as  a  liability  on  their  budgets  and  stand 
wlUlng  to  repay  It  out  of  the  General  Fund 
If  called  upon.  New  York  has  carried  an 
exact  account  of  all  transactions  of  the  loan 
for  every  year  since  1937.  ^  *  4.».„ 

Through  all  the  examinations  of  what  the 
other  states  have  done  or  faUed  to  do  with 
their  share  of  the  1837  surplus  It  Is  cleM 
that  Delaware  emerges  with  great  credit. 
It  wovild  be  very  hard  to  find  a  money  man- 
ager today,  even  among  the  new  breed  of 
highly  sophisticated  professionals,  who  would 
feel  confident  of  Investing  profitably  over  a 
period  of  132  years. 

INTRODUCTION     OF     S.     3187— THE 
CRIMINAL     OFFENDER     CORREC- 
TIONS EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1969 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
Roman  god  Janus  with  its  two  faces,  one 
facing  forward,  the  other  backward,  the 
Congress  has  frequently  enacted  signifi- 
cant legislation  in  the  field  of  education, 
then   refused  to   appropriate   sufficient 
funds  to  bring  its  goals  to  reality. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  established  the 
National  Teacher  Corps.  It  was  created 
to  attract  to  the  teaching  profession 
highly  motivated  and  specially  trained 
young  people  to  work  effectively  with  un- 
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derprlvlleged  students  In  city  BlumB  and 
areas  of  rural  poverty. 

Originally  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  tram  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nblson)  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
done  A  remarkable  job.  It  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily successful  In  devising  new 
and  imaginative  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  letmiing  among  the  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society,  who  have  been  un- 
able to  respond  to  conventional  educa- 
tional approaches.  ■ 
The  program  is  structured  to  attract 
college  graduates  and  others  with  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years  of  college  to  an  intern- 
ship, lasting  1  to  2  years.  Interns  function 
in  teams  within  local  schools,  under  the 
control  of  local  school  systems. 

They  are  enrolled  simultaneously  at  a 
participating  university,  where  they  un- 
dertake Intensive  training  and  study  for 
their  specialized  teaching  role.  The  pro- 
gram results  In  teacher  certification  for 
participating  corpsmen  suid  in  an  appro- 
priate degree  for  those  who  qualify. 

Despite  Its  success,  the  Teacher  Corps 
has  had  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  to 
survive.  Congress  has  consistently  failed 
to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  achieve 
the  broad  goals  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  Corps  does  have 
the  full  smjport  of  President  Nixon. 
On  October  20,  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  said: 
We  will  seek  to  create  a  National  Teacher 
Corps  which  will  bring  carefully  selected  col- 
lege and  high  school  students  Into  action  as 
teachers  In  core  city  schools. 


In  his  proposed  education  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  the  President  endorsed 
the  full  $31  million  Teacher  Corps  budg- 
et recommended  by  President  Johnson. 
In  addition  to  its  primary  mission,  the 
Corps  has  imdertaken  a  very  significant 
and  successful  pilot  effort  to  improve 
the  education  and  reduce  the  recidivism 
of  adolescents  and  young  adults  who 
have  been  sentenced  to  correctional  in- 
stitutions. The  intent  of  this  demonstra- 
tion project  was  to  build  upon  the  3  years 
of  Corps  experience  in  which  universi- 
ties used  the  Teacher  Corps  to  test — 
and  then  adopt — ^new  programs  of  t«ach- 
er  education.  J 

School  systems  have  effectivdy  used 
the  Teacher  Corps  to  hela-^lfltroduce 
and  then  adopt  new  curriculams,  special- 
ized instruction  and  new  stafBng  pat- 
terns. 

Similar  reforms  are  now  urgently 
needed  in  specialized  teacher  training 
and  curriculums  development  for  use  in 
correctional  Institutions,  juvenile  deten- 
tion facilities,  and  community  delin- 
quency Intervention  programs.  Once 
again,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  success- 
fully demonstrated  its  ability  to  ini- 
tiate such  reform,  but  again  It  has  not 
had  sufficient;  funds  available  to  fully 
develop  this  program. 

On  September  18, 1  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  $1.1  billion  comprehensive 
crime  control  program,  including  S.  2919 
the  Criminal  Offender  Rehabilitation 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1969.  Titie  m 
of  that  bill,  "Corrections  Education 
Services,"  provides  for  a  continuation,  on 
a  permanent  basis  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
corrections  education  program.  The  title 
also.  In  an  unrelated  program,  would 


authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  grants  for  research  relat- 
ing to  the  academic  and  vocational  edu- 
cation of  antisocial,  aggressive,  and  de- 
linquent persons.  Including  Juvenile  de- 
linquents, youth  offenders,  and  criminal 
offenders. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Bath. 
Mr.  Brookk.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Haktks,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  MoMDALK,  Mr.  Nklson,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Schwki- 
KER,  I  am  reintroducing  these  provisions 
as  a  separate  bill,  In  order  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  the  particular  at- 
tention of  those,  In  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress, who  are  concerned  about  the  spe- 
cial education  needs  of  youth  offenders. 
Juvenile  delinquents,  and  predelinquent 
adolescents. 

The  pilot  programs  in  the  field  of  cor- 
rections education  carried  out  success- 
fully by  the  Teacher  Corps  have  had  the 
following  objectives,  which  would  be 
continued  imder  my  bill : 

First.  To  encourage  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  establish  and  expand  special- 
ized programs  to  train  education  per- 
sonnel to  work  with  juvenile  delinquents, 
predelinquents,  youthful  offenders,  and 
other  criminal  offenders  in  penal  institu- 
tions and  community/corrections  facili- 
ties. ./ 

An  Interdlscipliapry  approach  to  the 
problems  of  corrections  education,  in- 
cluding study  In  the  fields  of  criminology 
sociology,  and  psychology  would  be  co- 
ordinated within  our  schools  of  educa- 
tion, ,     , 

Training  would  be  sufficientiy  broad 
to  prepare  teacher-Interns  In  the  spe- 
cialized area  of  corrections  education 
and  to  meet  university  and  State  re- 
quirements for  degree  preparation  and 
certification.  It  is  hoped  that  a  perma- 
nent curriculum  offering  at  imiverslties 
throughout  the  Nation  can  be  developed. 
Second.  To  encourage  and  assist  cor- 
rectional and  penal  institutions  to  pro- 
vide Improved  education  programs  for 
those  placed  In  their  charge,  in  the 
hopes  of  insuring  that  young  offenders 
reenter  society  with  a  better  chance  to 
assume  normal,   productive  lives. 

Third.  To  encourage  dedicated  yoimg 
people  to  make  education  in  the  correc- 
tions field  a  permanent  career  choice 
through  the  development  of  such  spe- 
cial training  and  new  opportunities  for 
service. 

Fourth.  To  complement  the  efforts  of 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
to  provide  better  education  programs 
for  juvenile  delinquents  and  youthful  of- 
fenders. 

During  the  past  year  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  conducted  three  corrections 
education  programs  and  one  pilot  proj- 
ect in  the  States  of  New  York,  Illinois, 
Connecticut,  and  Georgia.  The  Corps 
was  assisted  In  the  development  of  these 
projects  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Correctional  Manpower  and  Training, 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, and  the  VERA  Institute  of 
Justice,  as  well  as  several  other  highly 
regarded  experts  in  the  field. 

The  first  corrections  education  pro- 
gram began  at  Rikers  Island.  N.Y.,  In 
August   1968.   In  September   1969.   the 
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highly  respected  VERA  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice prepared  an  evaluation  of  this  proj- 
ect. 
It  reported  that — 

In  terms  of  the  educational  accomplish- 
ments of  the  program,  an  indication  of  suc- 
cess is  provided  by  the  number  of  juvenile 
and  youth  offenders  who  took  and  passed 
the  high  school  equivalency  examination. 
For  the  year.  31  of  72  who  took  the  exami- 
nation passed. 

This  Is  a  good  percentage,  given  the  low 
level  of  proficiency  at  which  many  Inmates 
started  and  the  fact  that  Teacher  Corps 
placed  no  restrictions  on  which  Inmates 
covUd  take  the  examination. 

Further,  at  least  10  inmate-participants  in 
the  school  have  been  placed  In  coUege  pro- 
grams for  the  coming  academic  year. 

In  addition  to  such  objective  accomplish- 
ments of  the  program,  there  were  less  tan- 
gible, but  equally  significant  achievements 
of  other  kinds.  For  any  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram to  be  successful.  It  must  begin  by 
changing  the  offender's  self-image  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  see  himself  as  a  po- 
tentially productive  person. 

The  most  exclttng  thing  about  the  Teacher 
Corps  project  was  that  this  kind  of  attl- 
tudlnal  change  seemed  to  occur  In  so  many 
of  the  approximately  190  Inmates  enrolled 
in  the  program  during  the  two  sessions  from 
September  1968  to  June  1969. 

The  Teacher  Corps  Interns  were  successful 
in  establishing  rapport  with  the  Inmates  by 
showing  Interest  In  their  Ideas  and  treating 
them  as  equals.  Classroom  discussions  In- 
volved broad  participation  and  were  articu- 
late and  sophisticated.  Many  Inmates  told 
VIS  that  this  was  the  first  educational  experi- 
ence in  which  they  felt  that  teachers  gave 
them  credit  for  being  able  to  think  and 
contribute  worthwhile  'ideas. 

The  inmates'  enthusiasm  is  probably  a 
result  of  several  factors.  The  Interns  are  not 
too  different  in  age  from  the  Inmates  and 
thus  shared  many  values  common  to  young 
people,  which  cut  across  social  and  economic 

Further  the  curriculum  Included  topics 
that  were  relevant  to  the  problems  of  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans  In  an  urban  envlrdnment 
today  Also,  because  the  ratio  of  teachers  to 
students  was  low,  about  1  to  6,  interns  were 
able  to  devote  a  significant  amount  of  time 
to  private  tutoring,  which  allowed  Inmates 
to  move  at  their  own  pace. 


This  impressive  evaluation  by  the 
VERA  Institute  reflects  the  significant 
potential  of  this  program. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  six  interns  are 
teaching  and  working  with  predelin- 
quents in  a  delinquency  intervention  pro- 
gram in  the  Carbondale  Community 
High  School.  Six  additional  interns  are 
supplementing  the  education  staff  of  the 
Pere  Marquette  Camp  for  delincpicnt 
boys,  which  is  operated  by  the  Illinois 
Youth  Commission. 

The  project  is  directed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Matthews,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Cor- 
rections at  Southern  Illinois  University. 
Teacher  Corps  interns  are  receiving  their 
professional  training  at  this  institution. 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  Illinois  has  approved  the  trainlrig 
experiences  as  qualifying  requirements 
for  teacher  certification. 

In  Connecticut.  20  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  are  serving  in  an  educa- 
tion program  in  the  school  of  the  Chesh- 
ire Reformatory  and  in  Somers  Prison, 
where  they  are  introducing  new  curricula 
and  teaching  techniques.  While  serving 
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at  Cheshire.  Interns  are  enrolled  as  grad 
uate  students  in  the  DeparUnent  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  at  Hartford. 

The  Cormecticut  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  established  a  classification  of 
correctional  education  specialist,  and 
graduates  of   the  program  will  be   so 

certified.  .       ^         j_ 

In  Georgia,  seven  Teacher  Corps  in- 
terns are  teaching  basic  and  vocational 
education  subjects,  and  providing  coun- 
seling at  the  Buf  ord  Prison  near  Atianta 
They  are  enroUed  in  a  2-year  graduate 
degree  program  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Buford  is  a  small  prison  which 
has  been  converted  to  »  sPf^ial  e?"?^;: 
tion  and  training  institution  for  180 
young  offenders. 

Mr  President,  in  addition  to  these 
programs,  there  are  a  significant  nrnn- 
ber  of  corrections  educations  proposals 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  by  various  organizations 
and  imiverslties  in  several  States.  At 
the  present  time.  Teacher  Corps  fund- 
ing for  these  programs  is  not  available. 
Although  they  have  not  been  finally 
approved  for  inclusion  in  the  Tewsher 
Corps  corrections  program,  they  dem- 
onstrate the  broad  and  innovative  po- 
tential for  effective  action  in  the  new 
field  of  corrections  education. 

A  proposed  corrections  education  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  would  utilize  60  Teacher 
Corps  interns,  12  teams  of  five  persons 
each  These  interns  would  be  enrolled 
in  a  program  focused  on  the  causation 
of  deUnquency  and  the  particular  edu-  • 
cational  needs  and  problems  of  delin- 
quent youth.  They  would  seek  to  deter- 
mine when  and  how  the  delinquency 
pattern  begins  to  develop.  They  would  ro- 
tate through  both  public  school  and  cor- 
rectional institution  experiences. 

At  the  completion  of  the  program,  in- 
terns would  be  certified  to  teach,  witti 
the  special  qualification  to  work  with 
delinquent  and  predeUnquent  youths 
and  programs  In  both  school  and  com- 
munity facilities. 

This  project  would  have  the  support 
of  the  university's  school  of  public  ad- 
ministration and  its  delinquency  con- 
trol institute.  Dr.  E.  Kimberiey  Nelson, 
the  distinguished  former  director  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Delinquency  for  the 
President's  Comihisslon  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  school,  would  bring  a  broad  prospec- 
tive of  experience  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency  control  to  the  program. 

At  Sacramento  State  College,  a  pro- 
posal contemplates  the  use  of  36  Corps 
members  in  six  teams  of  six  each.  Each 
team  will  be  composed  of  leadership  per- 
sormel  and  teacher  Interns  at  three 
levels:  undergraduate,  graduate — or 
Teacher  Corps— and  post  graduate  or 
team-leader  training,  so  that  the  pro- 
gram will  culminate  In  both  BA  and 
MA,  dependent  upon  entry  level  of 
intern.  _  .        .. 

A  proposed  program  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  would  enroll  inmates 
of  prisons  as  teachers  for  correctional 
institutions  on  an  experimental  basis. 
They  would  also  be  awarded  released 
time  to  study  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


A  project  proposed  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  would  put  teams  of  Teacher 
Corps  interns  into  an  adult  prison  and  a 

youth  school.  ^    .^^  ..    *.     *v,« 

Another  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  by  the  VERA  Institute  of 
Justice  in  New  York  contemplates  adding 
a  Teacher  Corps  Corrections  Education 
component  to  its  current  youth  offen^r 
rehabilitation  program,  utilizing  Pord- 
ham  University's  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice to  assist  its  development. 

Cooperating  with  VERA  in  this  under- 
taking would  be  the  New  York  criminal 
court  system,  the  Bronx  criminal  court, 
the  New  York  State  Crime  Control  Coun- 
cil the  central  Brooldyn  model  cities 
project,  the  Youth  Aid  Division  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  the 
New  York  City  family  court  and  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Metropoli- 
tan Problems  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Kansas  City  has  also  submitted 
a  proposal.  Cooperating  with  the  pro- 
posed correction  education  .Mograra 
would  be  the  School  District  of  Kansas 
City  Mo.;  the  Institute  for  Community 
Studies.  Kansas  City;  and  the  Juvenile 
Court  Services,  Kansas  City  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. .  ^ 

At  the  University  of  Oregon,  interns 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  correction  pro-. 
gram  would  be  recruited  from  there  proj- 
ects at  the  university  that  make  col- 
lege study  available  to  blacks,  Indians, 
and  Mexican-American  migrants.  These 
recruits  would  be  undergraduates  anp 
gain  experience  in  local  schools  and  cor- 
■  rectional  institutions.  In  the  second  year 
a  career  opportunities  program  com- 
ponent would  be  added  to  the  present 
proposal.  . 

Cooperating  agencies  would  include  the 
Lincoln  County  Schools;  Portland  School 
District;  Oregon  Correctional  Institute. 
Salem;  Skipworth  Detention  Home 
Eugene;  and  Portland  Correctional 
Agencies. 

The  city  and  county  of  Denver  In  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  Denver  University  has  also  proposed 
a  corrections  education  program. 

Other  innovative  corrections  education 
proposals  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  by  Florida  Atlantic  Uni- 
versity, Boca  Raton.  Fla..  and  Sam 
Houston  State  University,  Houston.  Tex. 
A  primary  goal  of  the  former  proposal 
is  to  handle  corrections  education  and 
other  delinquency  rehabilitation  efforts 
in  the  community;  rather  than  in  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

The  development  of  the  latter  proposal 
would  be  assisted  by  Dr.  George  G.  Kll- 
linger  director  of  the  State-funded  m- 
stitute  of  contemporary  corrections  and 
behavioral  sciences  at  the  university. 
Cooperating  agencies  would  include  the 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections,  Texas 
Youth  CouncU.  Juvenile  and  Adult  Pro- 
bation Departments,  Texas  Board  of 
Pardons  and  Parole-Adult;  Texas  Edu- 
cation Agency,  and  Boards  of  Education 
in  Houston,  DaUas.  Fort  Worth,  and  San 
Antonio. 

Mr.  President,  on  any  given  day,  the 
corrections  component  of  our  criminal 
justice  system  is  responsible  for  approxi- 
mately 1.2  miUion  offenders  In  prisons. 
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Jails,  Juvenile  training  scliools,  and  pro- 
bation and  parole  organizations.  About 
100,000  of  these  persons  are  released 
from  confinement  each  year  into  a  so- 
ciety which  has  been  quite  content  to 
keep  them  out  of  sight. 

Up  to  75  percent  of  these  persons  again 
commit  serious  crimes  and  return  to  con- 
finement. Thus  for  a  great  many  offend- 
ers, corrections  does  not  correct,  and  this 
failure  is  directly  and  crucially  related 
to  the  high  incidence  of  street  crime  in 
the  Nation  today. 

The  Teacher  Corps  corrections  educa- 
tion program  seeks  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem — the  enormously 
complicated  process  of  criminal  offender 
rehabilitation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Congress  must  un- 
dertake comprehensive,  broad  based  re- 
form of  our  entire  corrections  system. 
The  Teacher  Corps,  however,  has  made  a 
promising  beginning  toward  the  solution 
of  one  important  aspect  of  that  larger 
problem.  It  deserves  the  support  of  lis 
aU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that.ihe  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rxoord. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  bill  (S.  3187)  to  assist  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  systems  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  criminal  and  youth  of- 
fenders, and  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  criminal  recidivism  by 
providing  for  the  development  of  spe- 
cialized curriculums,  the  training  of  edu- 
cational personnel,  and  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  introduced  by 
Mr.  GooDELL  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3187 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Criminal  Offender 
Corrections  Education  Act  of  1969". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OP    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  flnds  and  de- 
clares that  ( 1 )  there  are  critical  shortages  of 
adequately  trained  educational  personnel  to 
provide  relevant  remedial,  basic  and  sec- 
ondary educational  training,  including  lit- 
eracy and  communications  skills,  for  juve- 
nile delinquents,  youth  offenders  and  adult 
criminal  offenders;  (2)  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams of  vocational  and  academic  education 
furnished  to  persons  detained  in  State  and 
local  corrections  systems  must  be  improved 
in  order  to  enhance  the  possibility  of  reha- 
bilitation of  such  persons;  (3)  there  is  a  need 
for  Joint  efforts  between  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  departments  of  correc- 
tions, and  local  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  develop  special  curriculums  and  edu- 
cational programs,  including  guidance  and 
counseling,  for  such  i)ersons;  and  (4)  there 
is  a  need  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  the  academic  and  voca- 
tional education  of  Juvenile  delinquents, 
youth  offenders  and  adult  criminal  offenders. 

TEACHES  CORPS  CORRECTIONS  EDT7CATION 
PROJECTS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  513  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (subpart  1  of  Part  B  of 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act) 


Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  in  para- 
graph (6)  thereof,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and",  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (7) 
the  folloiwlng  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  to  enter  into  arrangements,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  correctional  Institu- 
tions, detention  centers,  training  schools, 
and  any  other  appropriate  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  provide  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  to  carry  out  projects  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  youth  offenders  and 
adxilt  criminal  offenders,  and  persons  who 
have  been  determined  by  a  State  or  local 
^ucatlonal  agency,  court  of  law,  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  or  any  other  State  or  local  pub- 
lic agency  to  be  predelinquent  Juveniles." 

(b)  Section  511(b)  ot  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and  $56,000,000  for  each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  and  prior  to 
July  1,  1971,  respectively"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $64.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  $68,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1972,"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Of  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $4,- 
000.000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  paragraph  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 513(a),  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  $8,000,000  Shall  be  available  only 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $12,000,000  shall  ba 
available  only  for  that  purpose." 

(c)  Section  517A  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  word  "Includes"  and 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  semicolon 
and  the  follovirtng:  "and  (2)  includes  any 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  correc- 
tional Institutions,  detention  centers,  train- 
ing schools,  and  any  other  appropriate  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies  conducting 
projects  under  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
513(a)". 

RESEARCH     AND     DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS     IN 
CORRECTIONS    EDUCATION    SERVICES 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commission- 
er), Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments.  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private,  educa- 
tion, or  research  agencies  and  organizations 
for  research  or  demonstration  projects,  relat- 
ing to  the  academic  and  vocational  education 
of  antisocial,  aggressive,  or  delinquent  per- 
sons. Including  Juvenile  delinquents,  youth 
offenders,  and  adult  criminal  offenders 
Such  projects  should  seek  to  develop  cri- 
teria for  the  identification  for  specialized 
educational  Instruction  of  such  persons  from 
the  general  elementary  and  secondary  school 
age  population.  Special  curriculums,  and 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  should 
also  be  developed.  All  projects  shall  include 
an  evaluation  component.  Such  grants  shall 
be  made  In  installments.  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  conunlssloner  may  determine. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  special  or  technical  advisory 
committees  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
advise  him  on  matters  of  general  policy  re- 
lating to  the  education  of  persons  Intended 
to  be  benefited  by  this  section,  and  shall 
secure  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
the  Director.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  of  the  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Development,  the  Director  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  the  head  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  the  Admlnistraticn  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement   Assistance    Administration,    and 


such  ©ther  persons  and  organizations  as  he, 
in  his  discretion,  deems  necessary  before 
making  any  grant  under  this  section. 

(c)  Members  of  the  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  such  com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  but  not  exceeding  $75 
per  day,  including  traveltime;  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  ti- 
tle 5  of  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

S.  2004  AND  S.   2524 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  ;be- 
half  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  2004,  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  es- 
tablish orderly  procedures  for  the  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcast  licenses,  and  S.  2524,  to  adjust 
agricultural  production,  to  provide  a 
transitional  program  for  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  291— SUBMIS- 
OP  A  RESOLUTION  URGING 
NEED  TO  REACH  A  MULTI- 
LATERAL AGREEMENT  RELATING 
TO  A  PRECJISE  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  BOUNDARY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  sub- 
mit a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
calling  attention  to  the  urgent  need  to 
reach  multilateral  agreement  on  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Continental  Shelf  botmdary 
for  the  puiTDOses  of  the  1958  CJeneva  Con- 
vention on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

The  need  to  clarify  this  international 
boundary  issue  is  evident  from  the  Ge- 
neva Convention's  anachronistic  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "Continental  Shelf"  as 
referring  to  "the  seabed  and  the  subsoil  of 
the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the 
coast  but  outside  the  area  orthe  territo* 
rial  sea,  to  a  depth  of  200  metres  or,  be- 
yond that  limit,  to  where  the  depth  of 
the  superjacent  waters  admits  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  natural  resources  of  said 
areas." 

Mr.  President,  the  key  phrase  in  this 
definition  is  "to  a  depth  of  200  meters  or, 
beyond  that  limit,  to  where  the  depth  of 
the  superjacent  waters  admits  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  natural  resources  of  said 
areas."  This  open-ended  aspect  of  the 
definition  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"exploitability  test"  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  Convention. 

While  this  so-called  test  was  totally  ir- 
relevant prior  to  the  exploitation  of  sea- 
bed minersil  resources  in  water  depths 
approaching  200  meters,  the  advances 
ftow  being  made  in  applied  marine  tech- 
nology are  in  turn  giving  prominence  to 
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it.  Thus,  the  net  effect  of  our  rapidly  de- 
veloping marine  technology  coupled  with 
the  unfortunate  wording  of  the  conven- 
tion is  to  create  an  "elastic"  Continental 
Shelf  boundary— in  the  sense  that,  as 
exploitation  occurs  at  greater  and  greater 
depths,  each  coastal  State's  Continental 
Shelf  boimdary  expands  accordingly  and 
assumes  automatically  a  location  at  that 
depth  contour  at  which  exploitation  was 
undertaken  last.  Carrying  the  exploita- 
bility test  to  its  logical  conclusion,  some 
law  of  sea  experts  maintain  that  a  com- 
plete division  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean 
floor  could  be  effected— at  least  from  a 
legal  standpoint — given  the  present 
wording  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Although  such  a  contention  would,  I 
think,  be  difficult  to  justify  in  view  of  the 
legislative  history  accompanying  the 
Continental  Shelf  doctrine,  and  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  recent  decision 
handed  down  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  its  North  Sea  Continental 
Shelf  judgment,  we  must,  nevertheless, 
recognize  the  fact  that  neither  the  con- 
vention nor  its  history  provide  the  clarity 
needed  to  indicate  either  where  the  shelf 
boimdarj'  is  or  what  the  appropriate  con- 
siderations are  for  determining  its  loca- 
tion. In  short,  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  must  be  revised 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  this  boundary— which  is  after  all 
fimdamental  to  the  application  of  the 
convention  itself. 

The  need  to  revise  the  Continental 
Shelf  Convention  has  been  underscored 
by  many  who  are  concerned  with  the 
orderly  and  i^aceful  development  of  sea- 
bed mineral  resources— not  the  least  of 
whom  has  been  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Sciences,  Engineer- 
•  Ing,  and  Resources.  The  Commission  de- 
livered its  2-year  study  in  January  of 
this  year,  and  with  respect  to  the  bound- 
ary   issue,    it    recommended    that    the 
United  States  take  the  lead  in  pressing 
for  a  revision  of  the  Shelf  Convention  for 
the    purpose    of    reaching    multilateral 
agreement  on  the  establishment  of  a 
precise  continental  shelf  boundary.  The 
resolution  which  I  am   offering  today 
seeks  to  implement  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  291),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  291 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  urgent  need  to  reach  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  on  the  establishment  of 
a  precise  Continental  Shelf  boundary  lor 
the  purposes  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf 

Whereas  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, Engineering  and  Resources  after  two 
years  of  Intense  and  exhaustive  study  warned. 
"Unless  a  new  international  framework  is 
devised  which  removes  legal  uncertainty  from 
mineral  resources  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion in  every  area  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil, 
some  venturesome  governments  and  private 
entrepreneurs  will  act  to  create  faits  accom- 
plis  that  will  be  difficult  to  imdo,  even  though 
they   adversely   affect   the   interests   of  the 


United  States  and  the   International  com- 
munity." and 

Whereas  said  Commission  recommended 
"the  United  States  take  the  Initiative  to  se- 
cure International  agreement  on  a  redefini- 
tion of  the  'continental  shelf  for  purposes 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf." 
and 

Whereas  the  Convention  on  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  m  accordance  with  Article  XIII, 
may  be  opened  for  revision  at  the  request  of 
a  contracting  party  five  years  after  said  Con- 
vention's entry  Into  force,  and  such  five  year 
period  expired  on  June  10,  1969:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  without  further  delay,  the  President 
should  present  In  writing  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  NatloBS  a  request  that 
the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  be 
reopened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
precise  continental  shelf  boundary. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  asking 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution, 
I  think  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that, 
with  the  issuance  in  1945  of  the  Truman 
proclamation  on  the  Continental  Shelf, 
the  United  States  acted  unilaterally  to 
assert  its  jurisdiction  over  the  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to  our 
Nation.  Other  nations  followed  our  lead, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
200-mile  claims  of  some  Latin  American 
countries— notably  Chile,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru — find  their  origin  in  our  1945  uni- 
lateral declaration.  For  example.  Dr.  Carl 
Auerbach  who  chaired  the  International 
Panel  of  the  Marine  Commission  made 
this  point  in  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Ocean  Space  in  July  of 
this  year : 

After  the  Truman  Proclamation  laid  claim, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  the  min- 
eral resources  of  ovir  continental  shelf,  to 
Latin  American  countries  which  do  not  have 
a  continental  shelf  to  speak  of,  and  so  do 
not  have  easily  accessible  mineral  deposits 
off  their  shores,  took  the  position  that  If 
the  United  States  could  claim  valuable  min- 
eral resources  that  happen  to  He  off  Its 
shores,  they  could  claim  valuable  living  re- 
sources which  happen  to  be  fovmd  off  their 
shores.  And  Indeed,  from  a  moral  or  equi- 
table point  of  view.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  that 
their  claims  are  less  worthy  than  ours. 

As  a  result  of  the  numerous  incidents 
which  we  have  had  with  these  countries 
and  in  view  of  the  growing  prospects  for 
similar  difficulties  with  other  nations,  I 
should  hope  that  we  would  now  move  to 
try  to  correct  this  situation — a  situation 
which  we  unwittingly  helped  to  foster. 
And  here  I  would  add  that,  unless  we 
move  immediately  in  the  direction  of 
reaching  multilateral  agreement  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  boundary  issue,  uni- 
lateral action  may  well  undermine  any 
future  attempt  to  restrict  within  reason 
the  offshore  claims  of  the  world's  coastal 
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Time  is  growing  short.  Already,  for  ex- 
ample, Saudi  Arabia  and  Sudan  have 
issued  competing  unilateral  claims  to  the 
recently  discovered  Red  Sea  mineral  de- 
posits: Indonesia  is  leasing  major  por- 
tions of  the  Java  Sea,  with  the  last  re- 
ported lease  in  this  aiea  encompassing 
37  million  square  acres;  and  according  to 
a  New  York  Times  article  of  August  28. 
1969,  Japan's  reported  discovery  of  oil 
in  the  East  China  Sea  is  expected  to  lead 
to  significant  jurisdictional  problems  in- 
volving both  Taiwan  and  mainland 
China. 


Here  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that 
there  is  general  consensus  that  each  lit- 
toral state  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  seabed  mineral  resources  out  to  a 
depth  of  200  meters  or  to  a  distance  of 
50  nautical  mUes.  But  there  is  no  flrip- 
consensus  that  these  limits  should  be 
designated  as  the  limits  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention;  nor  is  there  any  con- 
sensus as  to  where  beyond  these  limits 
the  boimdary  might  be  located. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  United  States 
having  taken  the  lead  in  asserting  uni- 
laterally its  jurisdiction  over  offshore 
mineral  resources,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  fitting  that  this  country  should  now 
take  the  lead  in  calling  for  a  revision 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  Convention— as 
provided  for  under  article  XIII— in  order 
to  try  to  reach  a  multilateral  consensus 
on  the  seaward  limits  to  which  such  ju- 
risdiction extends. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
I  have  frequently  spoken  on  the  ocean 
space  issue,  and  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation aimed  at  providing  a  general  legal 
framework  for  the  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  seabed  resources.  In  pursu- 
ing this  objective,  the  executive  branch 
has  consistently  labeled  my  legislative 
proposals  as  "premature."  But  in  view  of 
the  full-scale  consideration  now  being 
given  this  issue  within  the  United  Na- 
tion, I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  these 
proposals  are  "premature"  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  resolve  those  issues  which 
the  executive  branch  has  been  unable  to 
resolve . 

In  August  of  1968  during  the  United 
Nations  consideration  of  the  so-called 
seabed  item,  the  United  States  endorsed 
and  has  since  reaffirmed  the  interrelated 
principles: 

(1)  There  Is  an  aiea  of  the  seabed  and 
ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  under- 
lying the  high  seas,  which  lies  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  Jurisdiction. 

(2)  Taking  Into  account  relevant  disposi- 
tions of  International  law,  there  should  be 
agreed  a  precise  boundary  for  this  area. 


The  resolution  which  I  am  offering  to- 
day can  only  serve  to  enhance  our  pos- 
ture in  the  support  of  these  principles. 
Its  sole  purpose  is  to  move  us  one  step 
closer  to  resolving  this  international 
boundary  issue  through  the  appropriate 
international  forum.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency attending  the  Continental  Shelf 
issue  and  will  give  this  measure  their  full 
support. 

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    311    AND    312 

Mr.  TOWEK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  amendments,  which  I  ask 
be  printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  remarks  which  fol- 
low apply  to  the  two  amendments  I  have 
just  sent  to  the  desk,  as  well  as  to  the 
real  estate  amendments  I  submitted 
yesterday. 

The  real  estate  industry  appears  to 
have  been  disproportionately  hard  hit 
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by  the  pending  tax  reform  legislation. 
If  this  bill  passes  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  substantial  changes 
will  be  effected  in  depreciation  deductions 
for  persons  who  own  and  operate  all 
classes  of  revenue -producing  properties; 
this  will  be  compounded  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  new,  and  much  more  stringent, 
recapture  provisions  when  the  property 
is  sold.  Real  estate  development  has  un- 
doubtedly shown  a  most  radical  adjust- 
ment from  our  recent  anti-inflationary 
monetary  policies;  additionally,  it  has 
suffered  extreme  setbacks  from  high  In- 
terest rates,  overburdening  labor  costs, 
material  price  rises,  and  general  appre- 
ciation of  land.  Yet,  our  response  has 
been  to  create  more  limitations  in  this 
area  by  increasing  taxes  upon  existing 
properties  and  further  restricting  trans- 
ferability by  stringent  recapture  provi- 
sions. 

Present  law  permits  the  use  of  double- 
declining-balance  or  sum-of-the-years- 
digits  methods  of  depreciation  for  all 
types  of  new  depreciable  real  estate  con- 
struction. These  accoimting  processes 
permit  th'ft  developer  to  utilize  acceler- 
ated depreciation  offset  during  those 
early  years  of  greatest  cash  flow  and  aid 
him  in  recouping  some  of  his  initial 
finance  and  startup  charges.  As  time 
passes,  innovation  and  use  cause  real 
estate  improvements  to  become  slowly 
obsolete  and  less  functional;  other  fac- 
tors remaining  the  same,  as  this  occurs 
rents  should  be  decreased.  During  this 
period  of  decreased  rent,  allowable  de- 
preciation also  is  reduced.  Although  he 
is  denied  the  above  methods  of  deprecia- 
tion, a  purchaser  of  a  used  building  now 
may  utilize  the  150  percent  declining 
balance  method  of  depreciation  on  pre- 
viously depreciated  property.  This  again 
reflects  the  gearing  of  depreciation  to 
eventual  decreases  in  cash  flow. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  we 
would  eliminate  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion for  all  purchasers  of  existing  build- 
ing and  limit  them  to  the  use  of 
straight  line  method.  Builders  and  de- 
velopers of  new  commercial  and  indus- 
trial facilities  would  be  allowed  to  utilize 
the  150  percent  method;  housing  con- 
struction would  be  afforded  the  use  of 
any  of  the  accelerated  modes  now  ap- 
proved by  Treasury. 

The  other  major  change  regarding  real 
estate  taxation  which  is  brought  about 
by  this  legisation,  is  the  modiflcation  of 
the  recapture  provisions  and  the  reclas- 
sification of  real  property  into  three 
categories  for  tax  purposes.  Presently, 
there  is  100  percent  recapture  of  any 
gain  on  the  sale  of  improved  property 
as  ordinary  if  a  sale  is  made  within 
the  first  year  of  purchase.  There- 
after the  amount  to  be  recaptured  is 
proportionately  reduced  until  at  the  end 
of  10  years;  a  transfer  after  that  time 
is  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates  rather  than 
as  ordinary  iijpome.  The  new  provisos 
retain  this  method  for  taxing  sales  of 
certain  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  projects;  all  other  housing  is 
taxed  with  full  recapture  of  accelerated 
depreciation  over  the  straight  line 
method  for  the  first  10  years,  complete 
capital  gains  treatments  is  obtained  in  18 
years  4  months.  Commercial  and  in- 


dustrial sales  will  be  taxed  upon  all  de- 
preciation taken  above  straight  line. 

I  believe  that  these  recapture  provi- 
sions as  well  as  the  depreciation  changes 
are  extremely  detrimental.  Investments 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
yield   realized   for   the   risks   involved. 
Since  depreciation  is  directly  related  to 
real    estate   investment   yield,    then    it 
would  follow  that  any  decrease  in  de- 
preciation results  in  a  decresised  overall 
value  of  the  investment.  Therefore,  if 
the  risk  remains  the  same,  and  deprecia- 
tion decreases,  then  tin  increased  yield 
must   be    accomplished   through   other 
means,  or  else  the  participants  will  with- 
draw from  this  type  investment.  Some 
would  contend  that  by  leaving  the  de- 
preciation provisions   for  housing   un- 
changed and  reducing  acceleration  in 
other  fields,  much  of  the  money  going 
into  commercial  and  Industrial  construc- 
tion will  be  diverted  into  housing.  This  is 
certainly  an  invalid  assumption;  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  if  an  investor 
for  any  reason  leaves  the  field  of  com- 
mercial real  estate,  he  is  going  to  go 
into  housing;  he  Is  just  as  likely  to  go 
into  raw  land,  the  stock  market,  fran- 
chises, or  a  myriad  of  other  businesses. 
We  are  continually  striving  to  improve 
inner-city  living  conditions  and  to  alle- 
viate the  ghetto  problem;  this  legisla- 
tion will  merely  compound  the  problem 
by  increasing  the  value  of  older  buildings 
and   driving   new   businesses   into    the 
suburbs  where  land  costs  are  less.  The 
new  communities  aspect  of  housing  will 
be  severly  thwarted  if  necessary  com- 
mercial facilities  cannot  be  constructed 
to  provide  the  convenience  which  we  de- 
mand from  an  urban  environment;  and 
many  fear  the  far  reaching  effects  which 
this  legislation  most  likely  will  produce 
upon  urban  development  programs. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  failing  of  this 
reform  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  accomplish  its  desired  end,  that  is 
to  raise  substantially  more  tax  dollars. 
The  Treasury  estimates  that  the  in- 
creased recaptiu-e  taxes  and  denial  of 
accelerated  depreciation  on  used  build- 
ings will  produce  an  additional  $350  mil- 
lion in  tax  revenue  by  1979,  but  these 
estimates  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  will  be  equivalent  exchanges 
of  property  after  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  which  is  designed  to  create 
barriers  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  The 
actual  results  will  be  less  building,  less 
sales,  and  less  revenue  than  projected. 

Other  changes  in  the  tax  status  of  real 
property  will  still  call  upon  that  industry 
to  pay  an  additional  $700  million  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  over  the  10  years.  I  have  said 
before  that  if  we  must  have  tax  reform, 
I  am  opposed  to  any  industry  carrying 
more  than  its  fair  share;  I  truly  believe 
that  we  are  asking  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry to  do  this. 

It  would  be  innately  fairer  and  wiser 
to  retain  the  150  percent  declining  bal- 
ance depreciation  as  it  presently  applies 
to  both  new  and  resold  depreciable  real- 
ty. I  would,  however,  suggest  that  we 
adopt  recapture  provisions  which  provide 
for  recapture  of  aU  gain  in  excess  of 
straight  line  depreciation  for  the  first  5 
years  after  acquisition  of  a  property — 
instead  of  12  months,  as  presently  pro- 


vided— and  thereafter  decrease  the  re- 
capture by  1  percent  per  month  until  at 
13  years  and  4  months  there  is  no  reali- 
zation of  ordinary  income  upon  a  sale. 
I  certainly  feel  that  a  property  held  for 
over  13  years  should  be  due  capital  gains 
treatment.  The  industry  has  told  me, 
and  their  testimony  has  refiected,  that 
real  estate  wants  to  carry  its  fair  share 
of  the  tax  burden,  but  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  assure  that  this  Industry  car- 
ries no  more  than  this  fair  share.  Unless 
these  amendments  to  this  act  are 
adopted,  we  have  placed  this  onerous 
burden  squarely  upon  our  real  estate 
industry. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    313 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Ribicoff, 

GrOODELL,    HARTKE,    ALLEN,    BAKER,    BAYH, 

Case,  Cotton,  Cannon,  Dole,  Hart,  Hol- 

LINGS,       INOUYE,       MURPHY,       PACKWOOD, 

Prouty,  Thurmond,  and  Tower,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  designed  to 
provide  some  much  needed  help  to  the 
lower  and  lower  middle  income  taxpayer 
who  is  shouldering  the  ever-increasing 
burden  of  providing  higher  education  for 
himself  or  his  children. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  the  leg- 
islation which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  which  was  cosponsored  by  43  Sen- 
ators, and  to  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1967.  The 
amendment  would  provide  a  tax  credit 
of  up  to  $325  to  any  taxpayer  who  paid 
the  tuition  fees,  and  book  costs  for  him- 
self or  any  other  student  at  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  offering  coiu:^s 
above  the  12th  grade  including  business, 
trade,  or  vocational  schools. 

The  credit  would  be  computed  on  the 
first  $1,500  of  such  expenses  for  each 
student  in  the  following  manner: 

One  himdred  percent  of  the  first  $200. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  next  $300. 

Five  percent  of  the  subsequent  $1,000. 

This  means  that  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  this  tax  credit  would  be  received 
by  those  going  to  the  lower  cost  insti- 
tutions. 

The  available  credit  would  be  reduced 
gradually  by  subtracting  from  the  credit 
2  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income  in  excess  of  $15,000.  No  credit 
would  be  available  to  a  taxpayer  whose 
adjusted  gross  income  equaled  $31,250  or 
more. 

The  financial  help  which  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  to  students  and  their 
families  is  long  overdue,  and  I  hope  that 
when  our  amendment  is  brought  up  for 
debate  it  will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  so  that  this  time  the  action 
of  the  Senate  can  be  sustained  in  the 
conference  committee.  The  last  time  it 
was  adopted,  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
conference  committee,  largely  because  of 
House  opposition,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  to  try  this  again. 

I  think  I  should  say  at  this  time  that 
I  have  been  working  on  this  matter  for 
the  last  15  years,  if  not  more.  I  think  the 
form  of  the  amendment  that  we  have 
now  is  reasonable  and  good.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  try  to  allow  taxpayers  to  use  some 
of  their  own  gross  earnings  to  fulfill  a 
national  policy  of  providing  the  oppor- 
timity  for  higher  education.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  decided,  together  with 
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the  other  cosponsors  who  have  been  such 
a  help  in  this  matter,  to  press  this 
amendment  on  the  pending  tax  bill.  I 
will  bring  up  the  amendment  some  time 

next  weeif.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President.   I   am 
pleased  to  join  once  again  with  the  many 
Senators  who  have  for  so  long  urged  the 
provision  for  a  tax  credit  to  absorb  some 
of  the  costs  of  education.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  my  tenure  in  this  body  I  have 
worked  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  provide  such  a  tax  credit. 
The  costs  of  higher  education  have  risen 
enormously  in  recent  years  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  quality  education  to 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  students 
has  never  been  so  great.  The  present 
amendment  would  provide  a  tax  credit 
of  up  to  $325  to  any  taxpayer  paying  tui- 
tion and  fees  of  a  student  at  any  institute 
of  higher  learning.  I  have  always  con- 
tended and  still  contend  that  an  income 
tax  credit  would  be  a  most  efficient  means 
of  providing  Federal  assistance  to  institu- 
tions  of  higher  education.  Under  this 
plan  the  taxpayer's  money  for  education 
expenses  would  never  leave  his  control. 
His  money  would  not  be  sent  to  Washing- 
ton and  then  only  partially  sent  back  to 
his  schools  with  Federal  strings  attached, 
but  would  be  paid  by  him  directly  to  the 
institution  of  his  choice.  Moreover,  this 
approach  circumvents  the  church  and 
state  issue  altogether  whUe  still  providing 
support  to  denominational  institutions. 
This  measiure  would  certainly  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  individual  taxpayer 
sending  his  children  to  college  and  faced 
with  the  ever-rising  costs  of  tuition  and 
fees,  but  it  is  also  a  means  of  channeling 
greatly  increased  funds  into  educational 
facilities  without  bureaucratic  interfer- 
ence and  redtape.  Thus  we  can  provide 
support   to  our  institutions   of  higher 
learning  in  all  their  diversity — and  di- 
versity is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
maintenance  of  freedoms  so  cherished 
in  our  national  life.  Public  institutions 
and  private,  secular  and  religious — all 
will  benefit  from  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment  to  the  ultimate  enrichment 
of  all  our  people. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  314 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
H.R.  13270,  and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the 
table  and  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie''on  the  table. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  substitute  in  part  for 
section  903  of  the  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
13270,  which  relates  to  the  tax  deducti- 
bility of  treble  damage  payments  and  the 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  i>art  of 
the  judgment  received  by  the  private 
plaintiff  in  such  actions. 

Following  the  Govenunent's  prosecu- 
tion in  the  electrical  equipment  manu- 
facturers cases  some  2,000  treble  damage 
suits  were  filed.  Some  of  the  defendants 
in  these  suits  requested  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  rule  on  the  deducti- 


bility of  the  treble  damage  payments.  In 
1964  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
ruling  64-224  permitted  defendants  in 
such  private  antitrust  actions  to  deduct 
in  full  the  treble  damages  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  of  doing  business. 
The  ruling  goes  far  in  frustrating  the 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act  by  pri- 
vate action.  It  also  relieved  the  violators 
of  a  large  part  of  the  penalty  assessed 
by  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act.  In  effect, 
it  also  shifted  the  tax  burden  from  those 
who  violate  the  Sherman  Act  to  the 
public. 

In  this  session,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  intro- 
duced S.  2631  which  would  reverse  the 
ruling,  but  only  in  private  antitrust  cases 
tJter  the  Government  has  obtained 
criminal  convictions-J  introduced  S.  2156 
which  would  reverse  the  deductibility 
ruling  without  regard  to  any  prosecution 
or  lack  of  prosecution  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Both  bills  were  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee  which  adopted  S.  2631  as 
part  of  section  903  of  the  tax  bill.  The 
amendment  I  now  offer  would  reverse 
Revenue  ruling  64-224  as  proposed  in 
S.  2156,  and  exclude  from  gross  income 
a  part  of  the  siun  recovered  by  an  injured 
party. 

Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  provided 
for  suits  by  persons  to  recover  for  eco- 
nomic injury  resulting  from  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  actual  damages 
were  tripled  as  a  penalty  to  discourage 
antitrust  violations.  It  also  was  intended 
by  Congress  that  this  would  induce  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  by  pri- 
vate action.  Section  4  was  not  made 
dependent  in  any  way  on  whether  the 
Government  filed  either  a  civil  or  a  crim- 
inal case.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
defeated  in  large  part  the  very  purpose  of 
enforcement  by  private  action  against 
restraints  and  monopolization  of  trade 
as  an  additional  enforcement  arm  of  the 
law. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  greatest  need  for 
private  enforcement  is  in  those  cases 
where  the  Government  does  not  prose- 
cute criminally  as  it  does  not  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases  filed.  My  amendment  would 
restore  the  full  effectiveness  of  section  4 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  It  also  would  place 
the  tax  burden  where  it  belongs  and  give 
that  revenue  to  the  Government. 

My  amendment  would  also  reinstate 
the  inducement  to  plaintiffs  to  enforce 
the  national  policy  against  restraints  and 
monopwlies,  as  was  believed  to  be  the  law 
until  a  tax  decision  in  1955,  by  permit- 
ting them  to  exclude  from  gross  income 
two-thirds  of  the  judgment  received.  The 
two-thirds  represents  the  pensdty  on 
antitrust  violators  imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress when  it  enacted  the  Clayton  Act. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
Insure  the  Government's  collection  of 
justified  revenues,  place  the  tax  burden 
where  it  rightfully  belongs  and  be  of 
tremendous  value  in  encouraging  the 
private  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  fimendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  314)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  314 

On  page  514,  line  18,  Btrlke  aU  after  "Tutbt 
Laws. — "  to  page  515,  Une  16  and  Inaert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"No  deduction  shall  be  aUowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  two-thirds  of  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  on  any  Judgment  entered 
against  the  taxpayer  or  In  settlement  of  any 
action  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  In 
the  Sherman  Act  (Act  of  July  2,  1890,  c.  647, 
26  Stat.  209,  as  amended)  brought  against  the 
taxpayer  under  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  eoid  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purpoees,'  approved  October  16,  1914 
(38  Stat.  731;  16  VB.C.  16),  by  reason  of  any-  ' 
thing  forbidden  In  the  antitrust  laws." 

On  page  517,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
loiwlng: 

"(d)  (1)  Part  in  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come) Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
of  part  in  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  — .  Thxblx  Damage  Patbients  Re- 
ceived Undeb  the  Antitbust  Laws. — Gross  In- 
come does  not  include  two-thirds  of  any 
amount  received  during  the  taxable  year  on 
any  Judgment  entered  for  treble  damages  or 
In  settlement  of  any  action  by  reason  of  any- 
thing forbidden  in  the  Sherman  Act  (Act  of 
JxUy  2.  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat.  209,  as  amended) 
brought  by  the  taxpayer  to  recover  treble 
damages  under  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
imlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purpoees,"  approved  October  16,  1914 
(38  Stat.  731;  15  U.S.C.  16) ,  by  reason  of  any- 
thing forbidden  In  the  antitrust  laws.' 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragrapb 
(1)  shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
amounts  received  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

amendment   no.    315 
TAX-DODGE    FAKMINO 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
»port  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in- 
cludes as  a  part  of  its  discussion  on  tax- 
dodge  farming  the  following  observation: 

The  utilization  of  these  advantages  by  high 
income  taxpayers  is  not  merely  a  theoretical 
possibility.  In  recent  years,  a  growing  body 
of  Investment  advisors  have  advertised  that 
they  would  arrange  a  farm  investment  for 
wealthy  persons.  Emphasis  Is  placed  on  the 
fact  that  aftertax  dollars  may  be  saved  by 
the  use  of  "tax  losses"  from  farming  opera- 
tions, (report,  page  96) 

When  I  testified  before  the  committee 
on  September  22, 1  discussed  the  specifics 
of  some  of  the  advertising  that  had  come 
to  my  attention  in  this  area.  Included 
in  my  testimony  is  a  document  entitled 
"An  Introduction  to  Cattle  Ownership 
and  Its  Benefits"  prepared  by  Oppen- 
heimer  Industries,  Inc.— Hearings,  part 
4,  pages  2712-14.  As  a  part  of  that  bro- 
chure, Oppenheimer  Industries  gives  an 
example  of  a  $225,000  break-even  trans- 
action where  the  taxpayer  clears  a  tax 
profit  of  $85,000.  This  is  exactly  the  sort 
of  advertising  that  the  COTtunittee  is  re- 
ferring to  in  its  report. 

Also  included  as  a  part  of  my  testim(my 
Is  a  portion  of  the  prospectus  of  Black 
Watch  Farms  titled  "Statement  of  Tax 
Shelter"— pages  2718-19. 

The  day  before  I  testified,  an  ad  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  from  the  Chateau  Brl- 
and  Ranches,  Inc.,  offering  managed 
breeding  herds  of  purebred  Charolais 
cattle  as  tax  sheltered  programs  exclu- 
sively for  the  high-bracket  investor.  I 
have  now  obtained  a  copy  of  their  pro- 
spectus. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  have  the  benefit  of  still  another  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  enticement  being 
offered  to  prospective  cUents  of  cattle 
management  firms,  in  advance  of  voting 
on  my  amendment  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  prospectus 
entitled  "Federal  Income  Tax  Conse- 
quences" be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Without  objection,  the  described  por- 
tion of  the  prospectus  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
Pkdebai.  Income  Tax  Consequkncks 
Under  present  law,  the  owner  of  livestock 
held  for  breeding  purposes  Is  entitled  to  a 
combination  of  substantial  tax  advantages 
(If  the  owner  uses  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting) which  are  not  available  with  re- 
spect to  mo«  other  types  of  investments. 

Expenses  mcurred  for  feeding  and  main- 
tenance of  breeding  cattle  generally  will  be 
deductible.  In  the  year  Incurred,  from  non- 
fad>  income  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes. 
They  may  be  deducted  as  either  "trade  or 
business"  expenses,  or  expenses  Incurred  In 
connection  with  "the  management,  oonser- 
vaUon,  or  malhtenance  of  property  held  for 
the  production  of  Income,"  depending  on 
whether  a  particular  Investor  Is  deemed  to  be 
engaged  In  the  cattle  business.  Furthermore, 
If  an  investor  Is  deemed  to  be  a  catUe  dealer, 
such  expenses  are  deductible  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  goods  sold.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  a  deduction  for  such  expenses  may  be 
disallowed  If  It  Is  determined  that  such  ex- 
penses are  not  "ordinary  and  necessary"  to 
the  trade  or  bxislness  or  to  the  production  of 
income,  or  If  It  Is  determined  that  the  In- 
vestor was  engaged  In  the  program  primarily 
as  a  sport.^'^ecreatlon,  or  hobby,  with  no 
prospect  of  realizing  any  profits. 

As  the  above  described  tests  of  "ordinary 
and  necessary",  "trade  or  business",  "hobby", 
and  "dealer"  are  legal  tests  based  upon  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  varying  with  each 
Investor,  no  opinion  Is  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  expenditures  are  deductible 
against  ordinary  Income.  Instead  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  each  investor  consult  his  tax 
advisor,  as  to  the  tax  consequences. 

When  cattle  are  purchased,  and  therefore 
have  a  cost  basis,  section  167  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  (the 
"Code"),  permits  the  owner  of  breeding  cat- 
tle to  deduct  from  non-farm  income  the  cost 
of  such  cattle  by  depreciating  such  cost  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  cattle,  assuming  that 
such  cattle  do  not  constitute  Inventory  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner.  In  addition  to  the 
depreciation  deduction  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 167,  the  owner  may  elect  under  section 
179  to  deduct  In  the  first  year  of  use  an  addi- 
tional 20%  of  the  cost  of  cattle  having  a  use- 
ful life  of  at  least  six  years,  subject  to  the 
restriction  that  such  an  election  may  only 
be  made  with  respect  to  property  having  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $10,000  (or,  In  the  case  of  a 
married  couple  filing  a  Joint  return,  $20.000) . 
The  depreciation  allowance  Is  available  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  owner  Is  In  the 
"trade  or  business"  of  farnUng,  If  the  breed- 
ing stock  is  deemed  property  held  for  the 
production  of  income. 

The  basis  for  depreciation  would  be  the 
capitalized  costs  of  the  animal  less  a  reason- 
able amount  for  salvage  value.  The  guidelines 
established  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
provide  that  cattle  held  for  breeding  pur- 
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poses  may  be  depreciated  over  a  pertod  of 
seven  years  from  the  time  the  animal  is  first 
vised  for  breeding  purposes.  While  the  guide- 
lines are  not  mandatory,  any  departure  from 
them  must  be  substantiated  by  the  taxpayer 
who  claims  a  shorter  useful  life.  By  proper 
election,  the  Investor  may  use  the  declining 
balance  method  of  depreciation  of  cattle  held 
for  breeding  purposes  beginning  at  a  rate 
twice  the  rate  which  would  apply  under  the 
straight  line  method  of  depreciation,  if  such 
method  is  employed  when  such  animal  is 
first  used  for  breeding  purposes. 

Depreciation  does  not  begin  until  the  de- 
preciable asset  Is  placed  In  service.  Ordinari- 
ly, an  animal  held  for  breeding  U  not  placed 
in  service  until  It  matures  enough  to  be 
used  for  such  purpose.  The  seven-year 
guideline  probably  starts  when  the  animal 
first  becomes  useful  for  breeding.  In  the 
case  of  the  Charolais  heifer,  It  Is  not  gen- 
erally mature  for  breeding  until  It  Is  15  to  18 
months  old. 

It  should  be  noted  that  If  all  deductions 
attributable  to  a  trade  or  business  of  the 
taxpayer  exceed  the  gross  Income  from  such 
trade  or  business  by  $5,000  in  each  of  five 
consecutive  taxable  years,  then  his  Income 
must  be  recomputed  for  those  years  under 
section  270  of  the  Code.  The  general  effect 
of  such  a  recomputatlon  Is  to  limit  losses 
from  the  trade  or  biisiness  to  $50,000  in 
each  of  the  five  years  Involved. 

Gain  on  the  sale  of  livestock  held  for 
breeding  purposes  will  be  taxable  at  capital 
gains  rates  if  It  Is  "properly  used  in  the 
trade  or  business"  of  the  taxpayer,  and  is 
held  for  12  months  or  more.  If  breeding  cat- 
tle are  sold  for  the  purpose  of  culling  the 
breeding  herd  or  pursuant  to  a  dispersal  sale 
of  the  entire  herd,  the  gain.  If  any,  may  still 
qualify  for  favorable  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. Net  losses  on  such  livestock  In  any 
taxable  year  would,  if  Inciured,  be  consid- 
ered ordinary  losses,  and  would  thus  be  de- 
ductible m  full,  and  not  subject  to  the 
$1,000  UmltaUon  on  the  deductibility  of  capi- 
tal losses  from  ordinary  Income.  The  de- 
preciation recapture  rules  of  section  1246, 
subjecting  the  taxpayer  to  ordinary  Income 
treatment  up  to  the  amount  of  deprecia- 
tion deducted,  are  presently  inapplicable  to 
sales  of  livestock.  The  investment  credit  is 
not  applicable  to  livestock. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  tax  efTects 
Is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  herd 
purchasers  will  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  trade 
or  business  of  breeding  and  raising  cattle. 
There  is.  however,  no  published  ruling  to  this 
effect  which  would  apply  to  a  cattle  Invest- 
ment program,  and  since  the  determination 
of  a  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
apparently  will  not  issue  an  advance  ruling. 
In  the  event  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
were  to  take  the  position  that  herd  pm- 
chasers  are  not  In  the  trade  or  business  of 
farming,  the  cattle  would  constitute  "capital 
assets",  as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
1221  of  the  Code,  thereby  making  applicable 
the  $1,000  limitation  on  the  deducUbllity  of 
capital  losses  from  ordinary  income.  At  the 
same  time,  such  a  position  on  the  part  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  render 
applicable  the  six  month  holding  period  req- 
uisite to  long-term  capital  gains  treatment, 
in  lieu  of  the  12-month  holding  period  pres- 
ently required  in  the  case  of  livestock  held 
for  breeding  purposes  and  used  in  the  tax- 
payer's trade  or  business.  Such  a  position 
would  also  render  inapplicable  the  limitation 
on  farming  losses  of   $50,000   In  five  con- 
secutive years,  described  more  fully  above, 
but  would  not  affect  the  taxpayer's  right  to 
deductions    fcM^^  depreciation,    feeding,    and 
care.  (It  would,  (however,  have  the  result  of 
altering  the  taxpkyer's  adjusted  gross  Income, 
a  factor  used  In  computing  the  limitations 
on  medical  and  charitable  deductions) . 

There  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  tax 


effects  described  herein  may  not  be  changed 
by  Congress.  The  advantages  accruing  to 
owners  have  long  been  the  object  of  criticism 
on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  certain  Congressmen.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  recently  passed  H.R.  13270, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Which  contains 
provisions  which  substantially  affect  a  num- 
ber of  the  tax  considerations  described  above 
so  that  ordinary  Income  might  be  realized  in 
situations  where  capital  gains  rates  would 
currently  apply.  The  Act  would  also  establish 
a  presumption  against  profit  expectation 
under  certain  circumstances  so  that  losses 
currently  available  might  not  be  deductible. 

The  foregoing  analysis  Is  not  Intended  as 
a  substitute  for  careful  tax  planning.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Company  strongly  recommends 
that  each  potential  purchaser  consult  his 
own  tax  advisers  in  order  that  the  effects  of  a 
purchase  of  cattle  hereunder  may  be  deter- 
mined with  specific  reference  to  his  own  tax 
situation  and  any  changes  In  the  applicable 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  House  bill  13270,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     304 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  25,  1969,  the  names 
of  Mr.  MoNDALE  and  Mr.  Moss  were  added 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
No.  304,  submitted  by  Mr.  Gore  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators)  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13270)  to  reform  the  income  tax  laws. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  26,  1969,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2276)  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  authorization  for 
research  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  De- 
cember 2,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination:  ■ 

Clarence  M.  Coster,  of  Mirmesota,  to 
be  an  Associate  Administrator  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance,  vice  Wesley  A. 
Pomeroy,  resigned. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland). 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK) .  and  myself. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2306 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
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and  General  Legislation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  2306  Monday^  ^^^^'JJ^fL 
in  room  324,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  an  intemational 
quarantine  station  and  would  permit  the 
entry  therein  of  animals  from  any  coun- 
try and  the  subsequent  movement  of  such 
animals  into  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  improving  live- 
stock breeds.  All  those  interested  in  tes- 
tifying on  the  bill  should  contact  the 
committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mitteej)n  the  Judiciair:  ,    ^,    xtq 

Robert  W.  Rust,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Wil- 
liam A.  Meadows,  Jr.  .... 

John  Henry  Schneider,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
vice  Gerald  D.  O'Brien,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writmg,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  December  3,  1969, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 

ECONOMIC      CONVERSION      HEAR- 
INGS,  SENATE  LABOR   AND  PUB- 
LIC   WELFARE    COMMITTEE,    DE- 
CEMBER 1  AND  2,  1969 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Yarborouch  has  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce that  he  will  conduct  hearings 
of  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  on  December  1  and  2  to  con- 
sider problems  of  economic  conversion. 
I   share  Senator  Yarborough's  view 
that  it  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
Senate  to  begin  looking  into  problems  of 
transforming  those  elements  of  our  econ- 
omy, presently  dependent  upon  defense 
spending,  to  peacetime  activities.  Many 
01  us  have  repeatedly  made  known  our 
views  on  the  need  for  ending  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  establishing  a  system  of 
national  priorities  that  places   greater 
emphasis  on  meeting  our  pressmg  do- 
mestic needs.  There  is  a  corresponding 
responsibiUty  to  inquire  into  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  dislocation  that  wiu 
inevitably   result  from  a  reduction  in 
mUitary  spending  and  to  prepare  now 
to  deal  with  those  problems. 

Both  Senator  Yarborough  and  I  agree 
that  a  subject  of  this  magnitude  will 
require  us  to  hear  the  views  of  a  great 
many  people  who  will  directly  and  indi- 
rectly be  affected.  Accordingly,  these  2 
days  are  the  beginning  of  what  we  hope 
to  be  a  most  productive  series  of  hear- 
ings. .,  . 
/-jThe  following  are  the  witnesses  that 


will  appear  at  the  first  set  of  hearings 
next  Monday  and  Tuesday: 

Dr  Warren  L.  Smith,  professor  of 
economics,  University  of  Michigan;  for- 
mer member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 

Seymour  Mehlman.  Columbia  Univer- 

sity 

Dr  WUfred  Lewis.  Jr..  National  Plan- 
ning Association.  Washington,  DC- 
Walter  P.  Reuther,  cochairman,  Am- 
ance  for  Labor  Action,  president,  UAW. 
Archibald  S.  Alexander,  former  As- 
sistant Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  Wd 
Disarmament  Agency.  ," 

Nat  Goldfinger,  AFL-CIO. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 


I  strongly  believe  that  the  President's 
decision   to  ask  the  Senate  to  imme- 
diately consider  and  ratify  the  Geneva 
accord  points  to  the  importance  of  af- 
firming on  an  intemational  level  a  na- 
tional conviction.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  continued  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  day  in  and  day  out 
asking  for  the  ratification  of  tiie  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Political  Rights 
for  Women,  on  Forced  Labor,  and  on 
Genocide.  Our  Nation  has  affirmed  these 
most  basic  rights  on  the  national  level. 
For  their  fullest  importance,  however, 
they  must  be  affirmed  on  an  intema- 
tional one. 

Several  Presidents  have  acted  in  the 
past.  They  have  been  unanimous  in  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  agree,  because  only  this 
body  stands  in  the  way  of  ratifying  these 
conventions. 


Mr   PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes 
terday  President  Nixon  annoimced  that 
the  Nation  will  never  engage  in  germ 
warfare,  wUl  destroy  its  stockpile  of  bac- 
teriological weapons,  and  will  limit  re- 
search in  this  field  to  defensive  weapons. 
We  can  aU  applaud  this  action  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  world  can 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  knowing  that  the 
Nation  has  placed  its  prestige  and  power 
behind  the  forces  that  are  attempting  to 
rescue  the  world  from  the  calamity  of 
biological  warfare.  For,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  if  germ  warfare  is  ever  unleashed, 
no  one  wiU  be  the  winner.  This  Pandora  s 
box  cannot  be  closed.  So.  it  is  with  great 
appreciation  that  I  thank  the  President 
today  for  the  momentous  step  that  he 

h£is  taken. 

In  his  announcement  of  t^is  major 
decision,  the  President  also  said  that  he 
would  ask  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  1925 
Geneva  accord  that  prohibits  its  signers 
from  first  using  poison  gas.  This  accord 
has  been  signed  to  date  by  88  nations. 
Although  this  Nation  has  never  formal  y 
approved  the  accord,  we  have  repeat^ly 
stated  that  we  would  never  be  the  first 
to  employ  such  weapons  in  warfare,  in 
recognizing  the  leadership  responsibility 
this  Nation  has  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  President  thought  it  important  that 
this  Nation  not  only  affirm  its  convic- 
tions through  rhetoric,  but  also  enter 
into   an  international  agreement   with 
other  nations  of  like  mind  on  this  issue. 
Furthermore,  the  President  went  one 
step  further  than  the  Geneva  accoril 
to  state  that  this  commitment  against 
the  use  of  poison  gas  would  encompass 
a     restriction     against     incapacitating 
chemicals  as  weU.  This  broadening  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  accord  is  ob- 
viously a  dramatic  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  determination  of  this  Nation  in 

alleviating  the  possibility  of  this  form  of 

war  ever  occurring. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  designated  as  a 
day  to  express  thanks  to  the  Creator  for 
providing  the  New  England  colonies  with 
a  bountiful  harvest. 

And  every  year  since  then,  the  people 
of  our  coimtry  have  recognized  that  this 
day  is  the  time  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  good  things  which  may  have 
occurred   since   the   last   Thanksgiving 

Day. 

Some  years  it  has  been  difficult  to  find 
enough  to  be  thankful  for. 

This  year  we  are  especially  blessed 
with  the  many  things  which  have  oc- 
curred since  November  1968. 

I  will  enumerate  only  a  few  of  them. 

The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  waning 
with  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  run- 
ning ahead  of  schedule  at  this  time. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  have 
simultaneously  signed  the  Nonprolifera- 
tlon  Treaty  giving  added  hope  for  the 
prevention   of   widespread   war   in   the 

future. 

Our  meeting  with  the  Russians  at  Hel- 
sinki Is  off  to  a  good  start  giving  promise 
of  still  further  progress  to  be  made  in  our 
campaign  against  the  scourge  of  war. 
Our  relations  with  Japan  have  been 
greatly  Improved  by  the  proposed  settie- 
ment  relating  to  Okinawa. 

President  Nixon  has  outlawed  germ 
warfare  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  WiU  ask  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

We  can  be  very  thankful  that  because 
of  the  change  in  direction  of  our  foreign 
policy,  people  seem  to  be  more  at  ease 
and  optimistic  the  world  over. 

And  then  we  can  give  thanks  for  the 
fact  that  our  six  astronauts,  four  of 
whom  actuaUy  walked  on  the  moon,  have 
all  retumed  safely  home. 

And  finally,  the  fact  tiiat  we  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for  on  this  Thanks- 
o^iving  Day  should  give  us  strength  and 
spirit  to  meet  the  challenges  which  stiU 

lie  before  us.  ,,     t>_    .j««* 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING -PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  following  bUls  on  the  general  orders 
calendar:  Calendar  Order  Nos.  550,  551, 
552,  and  555. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROBERT  C.  SZABO 

The  bill  (S.  1678)  for  the  relief  of  Rob- 
ert C.  Szabo  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1678 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Robert 
C.  Saabo  of  Blverdale,  Maryland,  a  retired 
supply  clei^  at  the  wholesale  stamp  window 
In  the  Washington,  District  ol  Columbia, 
post  office,  U  hereby  relieved  of  all  UabUlty 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  •4,326.16,  representing  the  amount 
of  a  postage  deflclency  in  his  fixed  credit  ac- 
count, the  deflclency  having  been  Incurred 
In  maJdng  exchanges  of  postage  stamps  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  Postal  Revenue  and 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  which  provided 
for  increased  postal  rates. 

S«c.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Robert  C.  Szabo  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  deflclency  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
in  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connectton 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  ahall  be  un- 
lawfiil,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
•  withstanding.  .\ny  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shaU  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-555),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  re- 
lieve Mr.  Szabo  of  a  $4326.16  liability  to  the 
Government  for  the  shortage  disclosed  In  his 
fixed  credit  account  during  an  audit  at  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  poet  office  between  Feb- 
ruary 26  and  March  1, 1968. 

STATUCBNT 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

In  Its  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary under  date  of  October  3,  1969,  the 
Department  states: 

Mr.  Szabo,  the  stamp  supply  clerk  at  the 
wholesale  stamp  window  of  the  post  office, 
had  an  assigned  fixed  credit  totaling  $347,- 
770.  As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  90-206  (Postal  Revenue  and  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967)  authorizing  Increased 
postal  rates,  numerous  requisitions  for  new 
stamp  stock  were  received  by  Clerk  Szabo. 


Stock  at  the  old  postage  rate  was  exchanged 
for  stock  at  a  new  rate,  catislng  an  Influx 
In  work  that  necessitated  assignment  of  sev- 
eral temporary  clerks  to  verify  the  count  of 
redeemed  stamps.  Dvirlng  the  first  2  weeks 
after  the  new  rate  became  effective,  $136,- 
806.48  worth  of  obsolete  stock  was  redeemed. 
Also,  there  was  a  shortage  of  new  stamp  stock 
m  the  metropolitan  area  which  required  that 
Mr.  Szabo  visit  the  Accountable  Paper  De- 
pository to  obtain  stamps  for  his  unit  as 
soon  as  they  were  available. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  exchange  of 
stock  was  made  Incident. to  an  Increase  In 
postal  rates.  The  short  span  of  time  between 
enactment  of  PubUo  Law  90-206  and  its  ef- 
fective date  did  not  allow  poet  offices  suf- 
ficient time  to  adequately  staff  and  supply 
their  offices  to  handle  the  Increased  work- 
load. Consequently  during  this  period  the 
operating  conditions,  under  which  Clerk 
Szabo  was  required  to  perform  these  In- 
creased duties,  were  extremely  difficult.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  Szabo's  work  record  with  the 
Post  Office  from  1941  was  satisfactory.  On 
this  basis,  the  Department  recommended  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  that  credit  be 
allowed  for  the  $4,326.16  shortage  In  Clerk 
Szabo's  fixed  credits.  The  request  for  credit 
was  disallowed. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found  that 
Mr.  Szabo  could  furnish  no  explanation  of 
how  the  shortage  occurred,  and  that  no  ex- 
planation was  found  in  the  Investigation 
conducted  by  the  Post  Office  Inspectors.  The 
Comptroller  General's  report  stated  that  "an 
accovmtable  officer  of  the  Government  Is  an 
Insurer  of  the  public  fund«  (or  accountable 
paper  such  as  postage  stamps,  etc.,  here  In- 
volved) In  his  custody  and  Is  excusable  only 
for  loss  due  to  acts  of  God  or  the  public  en- 
emy. This  liability  Is  unaffected  by  lack  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  accountable 
officer,  or  the  absence  of  evidence  that  he 
misappropriated  the  fimds  or  that  the  loss 
resulted  from  his  fault." 

In  view  of  the  unustial  circumstances  In 
existence  at  the  time  this  shortage  occurred, 
and  In  consideration  of  Ita.  Szabo's  long  and 
satisfactory  work  record,  the  Department  has 
no  objection  to  reUef  bill  S.  1678. 

The  committee,  after  reviewing  the  facts 
of  this  case,  concurs  In  the  conclusions  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  accordingly 
reconunends  that  favorable  consideration  be 
given  to  S.  1678. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OP  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS FOR  AMOUNTS  CONTRIB- 
UTED TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
THE  INTERIOR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  19)  to  reimburse  certain  persons 
for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  Carlsbad  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  the  sum  of 
$3,300  as  reimbursement  for  amounts  con- 
tributed on  or  after  December  15, 1968,  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  personnel  necessary  to  keep  Carls- 
bad Caverns  National  Park,  New  Mexico, 
open  to  the  public  every  day  of  the  week 
for  the  period  of  December  24,  1968,  through 
May  1,  1969. 

(b)  The  Carlsbad  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  shall  Identify  any 
person  who  contributed  for  this  purpose, 
determine  the  amount  so  contributed,  and 
reimburse  said  individual  In  such  amount  so 
far  as  possible  from  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act.' 


(c)  The  Carlsbad  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  shall  furnish  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  report  show- 
ing the  disbursements  of  the  approi»1atlon 
herein  provided  for  within  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Mansfield,  for  expeditiously 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  full  Senate 
for  a  vote.  This  bill,  S.  19,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  15, 1969,  has  been  lan- 
guishing far  too  long.  It  Is  a  nonoon- 
troverslal  measure.  It  is  a  most  worthy 
measiire.  It  is  a  most  judicious  measure. 

Without  recounting  all  the  details  in 
their  entirety,  Mr.  President,  permit  me 
to  recall  for  my  colleagues  the  action 
taken  approximately  a  year  ago  to  the 
day  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  all 
national  parks  and  monuments  for  2 
days  a  week.  This  action  was  taken  as  an 
economy  move,  but  in  some  instances,  as 
pointed  out  on  various  occasions,  the 
move  was  one  of  false  economy.  I  say 
this  because  in  the  case  of  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park,  Carlsbad,  N. 
Mex.,  the  park  was  a  moneynu^dng 
operation.  To  close  it  down  for  2  days 
a  week  meant  that  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  be  denied  the  profits  for  those  2 
days.  This  seemed  utter  folly  and  I 
sought  to  intervene.  Unfortunately,  the 
Park  Service  decision  stood  and  Carlsbad 
Caverns,  along  with  all  the  other  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  throughout 
the  country  were  closed  for  2  days 
a  week  during  the  period  of  December 
24,  1968,  and  May  1,  1969.  The  caverns 
were  closed  for  a  total  of  36  days  during 
this  period. 

Regrettable  though  it  was  that  the 
Federal  Treasury  should  lose  profits  dur- 
ing the  2  days  a  week  that  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns  were  to  remain  closed,  this  was 
but  one  of  the  complications  presented  by 
the  Park  Service's  action.  More  devas- 
tating and  crippling  was  the  effect  that 
the  closing  of  the  caverns  had  on  the 
commimity  of  Carlsbad  and  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  both  of  which  rely 
heavily  on  tourism  for  income. 

When  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  efforts 
to  have  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  Park  re- 
main open  a  full  7  days  a  week,  I  was 
able  to  work  out  an  arrangement  with 
the  Park  Service  whereby  private  con- 
tributions would  be  made  to  the  Park 
Service  to  permit  them  to  hire  two  ad- 
ditional employees  for  2  days  a  week. 
This,  the  Park  Service  explained,  would 
permit  them  to  have  sufQcient  personnel 
on  board  to  keep  the  Carlsbad  Caverns 
open  7  days  a  week.  The  Carlsbad  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  came  to  the  rescue 
and  was  able  to  collect  a  total  of  $3,200 
in  contributions,  the  amount  which  the 
Park  Service  indicated  it  would  need 
to  keep  the  Caverns  open  7  days  a  week. 

I  wish  to  stress,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  $3,200  was  contributed  without  any 
strings  attached  and  no  promise  or 
hope  of  remimeration.  I  wish  to  stress 
this  point,  Mr.  President,  because  I  feel 
it  is  noteworthy  that  those  individuals 
who  contributed  did  so  out  of  a  com- 
munity spirit  and  not  because  they  felt 
they  had  a  sure  investment.  However, 
despite  this  fact,  as  I  stated  in  intro- 
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duclng  the  bill  on  January  15,  1969.  to 
reimburse  them: 

I  think  It  ill  behooves  this  Congress  to 
sit  Idly  by  and  watch  while  a  few  citizens 
scrimp  and  scrape  to  come  up  with  the  nec- 
essary financing  to  keep  a  national  park 
open  so  that  it  can  continue  to  return  rev- 
enues to  the  Federal  treasury,  to  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  local  dtlzens 
affected.  This  Is  a  national  park  and  a  na- 
tional responsibility. 

I  believe  that  this  statement  summa- 
rizes the  justification  for  passage  of 
S.  19.  However,  let  me  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  a  letter  from  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Russell  E.  Train 
in  response  to  questions  I  raised  of  the 
Secretary.  In  short,  the  letter  indicates 
that  during  the  36  days  that  the  Carls- 
bad Caverns  were  kept  oiien  by  private 
contributions,  total  expenses  amounted 
to  $4,820— of  which  $3,200  were  cov- 
ered for  by  private  contributions — and 
total  revenue  received  amounted  to  $21,- 
787.50.  The  Federal  Treasury  has  been 
enriched  by  almost  $22,000  because  of 
the  private  contribution  of  $3,200.  If 
we  reimburse  the  $3,200,  plus  $100  for 
Interest,  the  Federal  Treasury  will  still 
profit  approximately  $18,500  it  would 
not  have  profited  otherwise.  What  more 
Justification  do  we  need? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Depabtment  of  the  IirnmiOR, 

OlTICE  or  THE  Seceetabt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  23,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montota:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  June  6  requesting 
Information  concerning  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park,  New  Mexico.  We  are  pleased 
to  furnish  the  following  data,  tabulated  In 
the  same  order  In  which  the  questions  ap- 
pear In  your  letter: 

"Total  number  of  days  that  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns  were  kept  open  as  a  result  of  private 
contributions  between  the  period  Dec.  26, 
1968,  and  May  1, 1969,  36. 

"Total  amount  of  such  contributions  made 
available  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
$3,200.00. 

"Any  expenses  which  the  National  Park 
Service  has  incurred  as  a  result  of  keeping 
the  caverns  open  on  those  2  days  a  week  In 
question  that  the  NPS  would  not  have  In- 
curred anyway  had  the  caverns  remained 
closed." 

The  contributions  from  private 
citizens  were  used  to  pay  addi- 
tional employee  salaries  required 

to  keep  the  park  open $3,200.00 

Additional  expenses  that  would 
not  have  been  incurred  had  the 
park  remained  closed  (primarily 
utilities,  transportation,  and 
suppUes)     1,620.00 


Total  additional  expenses..     4,830.00 
Tlie   total   revenues   received    for 
those  2  days  a  week  during  the 
above-mentioned  time  period..  21,787.50 
Your  continuing  Interest  and  support  of 
the  programs  of  this  Department  are  greatly 
appreciated.  We  hope  this  Information  will 
be  helpful  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RtTSSELL  E.  Train, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  distressed  that  it  has  taken  this 
long  to  bring  this  measure  before  the 


Senate.  I  have  had  the  fullest  of  coap- 
eratlon  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Unfortunately,  however,  they  did 
not  receive  the  Departmental  report  im- 
til  August  19,  1969,  although  it  had  been 
requested  on  February  7,  1969.  Other  un- 
avoidable delays  have  also  contributed 
to  delay  of  this  proposal  by  Congress.  Let 
us  not  delay  any  longer.  I  ask  for  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  also  call  upon  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  give  prompt  attention  and  ap- 
proval to  S.  19. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  S.  19  merely 
provides  that  the  $3,200  contributed  by 
private  individuals  plus  $100  interest"  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Carlsbad  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  their  distribution  to  con- 
tributing individuals.  This  is  a  fair  meas- 
ure and  I  ask  for  your  support. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-556),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  or  AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  for  the  rea- 
son that  It  was  prime  recipient  of  the  desig- 
nated fund  and  therefore  should  be  the 
agency  for  the  disbursements  of  such  fund. 

STATEMENT 

According  to  Information  received  from  the 
sponsor  of  S.  19,  Senator  Montoya,  the  Park 
Service  had  been  forced  to  close  down  all 
national  parks  and  monuments  on  2  days  a 
week  due  to  the  employee  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

The  Carlsbad  Caverns,  located  in  Carlsbad 
N.  Mex.,  relies  heavily  upon  the  tourism  to 
the  caverns.  The  area  was  already  depressed 
as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  the  potash  mines, 
so  that  tourism  was  the  major  source  of 
revenue. 

Senator  Montoya  Indicated  that  after 
weeks  of  discussion  with  National  Park  Serv- 
vlce  officials,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  President,  he  was  finally  able  to 
work  out  an  agreement  whereby  the  Carls- 
bad Caverns  were  to  be  reopened  on  a  full 
7-day  weekly  schedule  provided  that  local 
citizens  would  come  up  with  private  contri- 
butions to  pay  the  extra  personnel  costs.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Carlsbad  raised  $3,200  on  which  they  had  to 
pay  $100  Interest  In  order  to  keep  the  caverns 
open  from  December  25,  1968,  through  April 
30,  1969.  The  caverns  were  kept  open  on  37 
days  during  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  closed.  According  to  Senator  Mon- 
toya, this  Information  was  supplied  by  the 
Carlsbad  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  spear- 
headed the  effort  to  keep  open  on  a  full 
Bohedule  this  particular  national  park. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  compilation 
shows  that  during  the  37  days  mentioned, 
the  Federal  Government  took  in  the  sum  of 
$22,264.50  and  the  Federal  Treasury  has  been 
enriched  by  this  amount.  If  the  chamber  of 
commerce  Is  reimbursed  In  the  sum  of  $3300. 
It  wlU  leave  a  net  gain  of  nearly  $19,000  In 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

While  It  Is  clear  that  there  was  no  agree- 
ment between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
people  of  Carlsbad  for  a  return  of  their  In- 
vestment, It  appears  to  the  committee  In  all 
equity  that  this  claim  should  be  considered 
favorably,  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  as  a  result  of  their  action,  the  Federal 
Government  has  obtained  for  the  Treasury 
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nearly  $19,000  It  would  not  have  otherwise 
received. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  report  In- 
dicates that  the  Department  would  defer  to 
Congress  as  to  whether.  In  retrospect,  tboee 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  Justify  repay- 
ment of  the  donated  funds.  The  committee 
after  a  review  of  the  foregoing  and  keeping 
m  mind  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Carlsbad 
obtained  certain  revenues  to  Its  businesses 
from  the  operation  of  the  caverns,  believes 
that  with  the  addition  of  $19,000  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  due  to  such  operation,  that 
those  parties  Investing  their  moneys  to  keep 
such  caverns  open  should  be  reimbursed  to 
the  extent  accorded  In  this  legislation. 

The  amendment  was  E«reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


J.  BURDETTE  SHAFT  AND  JOHN  & 
AND  BETTY  OINOAS 

The  bill  (KM.  9906)  for  the  relief  of 
J.  Burdette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Betty 
Gingas  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


INTEREST  RATE  INCREASE  ON  UB. 
SAVINGS  BONDS 

The  bill  (HJl.  14020)  to  amend  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  increase  the 
maximum  interest  rate  permitted  on  U.S. 
savings  bonds  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
November  25,  1969  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1072) 
to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Appalachian,  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
titles  I,  m,  IV,  and  V  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP 
SENATOR  MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  In  accord- 
ance with  a  practice  I  adopted'^  several 
years  ago  and  have  followed  faithfully, 
I  am  again  making  public  disclosure  of 
my  Income  and  assets.  My  statement  of 
last  year  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  114,  part  5.  pages  6112- 
6113.  I  have  not  observed  a  specific  an- 
niversary date  but  have  managed  to 
make  my  statement  on  approximately 
an  annual  basis. 
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REsoLOTiON  No  2  Because  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 

The  statement  that  I  file  this  year  is  ^;,,„;  „,  th«  Pr««id«nt  of  the  the  Native  people  is  at  stake,  because  Alaska 

not  appreciably  different  from  what  it  (Supjwrt  the  posltton  of  the  R^rid^^^  ^^^  ^^  Invlolved.  and  because  efTorts  for  a 

WM  last  year    During  the  course  of  the  United  states  for  an  honorable  and  Just  settlement  test  our  social  and  moral 

vJS-    I  s^M  myhome  in  Chevy  Chase,  P*"^  ^^  Vietnam)  f^nslblUtles.  it  is  important  that  all  Alaskans 

year,  I  SOia  "^^  "H™^.^^                  „...  whereas.  A  unified  people  U  an  absolute  j       understanding  of  the  issues. 

Md..  and  purchaseda  home  in  the  Dls  ^^^^y  j„,  ^^y  ^^^^^^  to  fight  a  war  or  """^^^^Z  part,  we  are  creating  a  team  of 

trlct  of  Columbia.  There  is  a  Sllgm  au  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  p^^g  ^t^  honor;  and  reporters  in  Washington  and  Alaska  to  cover 

ference  in  the  value  of  the  two  nornes,  whereas.  There  exists  a  vocal  and  mlUtant  ^^^^   ^^^.y    ^^   believe   concentrated   team 

which  shows  up  on  the  statement,  but  nilnorlty  in  our  land  who  oppose  the  Viet-  reporting  is  required  because  it  now  appears 

everything  else  is  much  the  same.  I  have  nam  war  and  who  create  disunity  in  our  ^.j^^^^  ^  •■information  gap"  exists  between 

oractlcally  no  income  beyond  my  Senate  nation,  thereby  endangering  the  lives  of  our  ^j^^^.  ^.j^^  j^^g  j^g  ^nd  what  Alaskans  are 

salarv  and  my  assets  are  so  very  modest  fighting  men,  and  prolonging  this  conflict:  ^^^^  ,g^  ^^  believe. 

that  some  Senators  may  wonder  why  I  and                        _  ^^  '  *     ,  ♦>..   tt«i*^h  "">'«  information  gap  has  been  fed  by  ex- 

,     ?Jt   i^,;.Vr^oHnIiniihlir  I  do  so  be-  Whereas.    The   President   of   the    United  ^ggerated.  hysterical,  racist  reactions  to  some 

make  th^  informal  on  pubhc^  I  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^  broadcast  on  November  3  ^«^^^   pro^sals   advanced   by   the    Native 

cause  I  feel  that  all  public  o™"**^  ""^^  1969,  did  outline  hU  position  for  a  peaceful  leadership.  That  there  should  be  such  a  gap 

it  to  their  constituents  to  report  to  inem  301^^1^^  qj  ^^e  Vietnam  War  and  appealed  to  ^^  ^jj  jg  passing  strange,  for  the  facts  speak 

at  regular  intervals  their  full  income  and  ^j^^  gnent  majority  for  their  support;   and  ^^^  themselves,  and  Alaskans  should  and  can 

assets.      '  Whereas,  The  American  Legion  Is  confident  ^^j^q^  them.  It  Is  therefore  preposterous  to 

Last  year  the  Senate  adopted  a  dis-  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  suggest  that  there  is  some  sort  of  conspiracy 

rlosure-of-assets  rule  but  then  provided  support  any  move  for  a  Just  and  honorable  ^q^^^^  ^^  ^g^p  the  Native  proposals  ...  or  any 

thnt  thP  "disclosure"  not  be  made  public,  peace  consistent  with  the  security  of  our  proposals  .  . .  from  the  people  of  Alaska.  Any- 

tnat  ''"f    °'^i"''""=            ,^  envelope    I  country;  now.  therefore,  be  It  one  wishing  relevant  material  can  get  It  for 

It  is  filed  away  in  ^.^e^led  envelope^  1  jj^^f^^^   ^y  the  National  Executive  Com-  the  asking 

then  expressed  my  mspieasure  at  a  s.y&  ^ittee  of  The  American  Legion  assembled  ^g  hope  Informed  Alaskans  will  want  to 

tem  that  thwarted  the  very  purpose  lor  ^^    i^mneapolls,    Minnesota.    November    10  avail  themselves  of  this  prime  source  mate- 

which  it  was  supposedly  installed.  What  ^^^  jj    ^ggg    that  we  support  the  position  ^jal.  including: 

can  the  constituents  learn  about  the  ec-  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  The  Legislation:  bUls  and  amendments  re- 
onomlc  income  and  assets  of  a  Senator  an  honorable  and  Just  peace  of  the  Vietnam  fleeting  the  Federal  Field  Committee's  recom- 
if  thp  facts  and  figures  remain  sealed  in  war  consistent  with  the  continued  main-  mendatlons.  the  Interior  Department's 
cTn^velflM  held  by  a  Senate  custodian?  tenance  of  the  security  of  our  country:  and  amendments,  and  the  AFN  proposals.  (Write 
?  ??  .^fi  n7»  rpnnirP  Pxecutive  ao-  be  It  further.  Senators  Stevens  and  Gravel  or  Congressman 
In  the  Senate,  we  require  executive  ap  Rggoi^gd.  that  Departments  and  Posts  of  ponock  or  buy  the  October  10  edition  of  the 
pointees  to  disclose  tneir  assets  ana  in-  ^^^  American  Legion  In  cooperation  with  xundra  Times  which  most  land  claims  "ex- 
come.  I  think  that  Members  of  the  sen-  ^^^  American  Legion  AuxlUary  proclaim  their  perts"  and  its  6000  Alaskan  subscribers  know 
ate  and  House  owe  it  to  their  constituents  support  and  initiate  programs  which  will  reprinted  the  AFN  blU  In  full.) 
to  do  this  as  a  self-imposed  regulation,  reassure  our  fighting  men  of  public  support,  Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land:  the  monu- 
Because  I  believe  in  this  course,  I  ask  and  which  win  indicate  to  the  enemy  and  niental  study  of  the  Natives"  plight  (Avail- 
unanimous  consent  that  my  financial  to  the  militants  and  revolutionaries  our  re-  able  at  the  Federal  Field  Committee.  Hill 
statement  be  printed  iu  the  Record  J  solve  for  a  peace  with  honor;  and  be  It  fur-  Bu«^dlng  Anchorage  )              ^^^^^   ^^^^^ 

should  add  that  my  wife  has  no  "icorn^  '""^solved,  that  each  Post  and  each  Unit  be  Au^st-^ptember  1989  Hearings:   this  In- 

or    earnings    separate    ana    apart    iiom  ^^        ^  circulate  pledges  of  support  for  the  dlspenslble  volume  contains  legal  briefs  and 

mine;  therefore,  the  accounting  applies  president's  position  in  Vietnam  consistent  m-depth  statements  of  all  positions.  (Write 

to  us  both.  with    our    nation  8    security;     that    signed  congressman  Pollock) . 

Financial  statement.  Nov.  26,  1969  pledges  be  forwarded  to  The  American  Le-  xhe  Senate  Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 

^ggprg  glon's  Washington  Ofllce  on  a  definite  date  Hearings  Part  I.  (April  1969)  and  Part  2  (Au- 

♦     Di-~~    .1   fwi  00  (to  be   determined  by  the  National   Com-  gust  1969) :  same  as  the  House  hearings,  very 

Average  checking  accounts.  Rlggs-  Ui.  ow.  uu                       j^^  delivery  to  the  President  and  useful  studies.  (Write  Senators  Stevens  and 

Lot  in  Holladay,  Utah           750.00  ^^  ^j^^  ^           38.  Gravel). 

Lot  m  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah ^-^q^                            Legal  Memorandum  Supporting  the  Native 

1965    Ford---     ----.------------         »""■""                             — ^^^^^  Proposal:   the  case  for  legal  rights  and  the 

"?,  'S^r^^r-l.".'       .|0.0.  ™k  A^KA   native  L^  issue  S1'.-?»Sr?M^S'Sw^LTwr>«' 

One  share  "*^'^^?L  "V."; 700'  00  Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  ex-  APN.  1«89  c  street.  Anchorage) 

l5ulT-tou°e  iTSihUigBn:::  39, 300;  00  tremely  slgnlflcant  issue  that  wiU  soon  Legal  Memorandum  supporting  Oie  ftaM'a 

gSg-So^  in  Sit  .J,  Clt,._|^«^  oome  before  ^^,^-{e^>««  ^^  ZZ:^S\.°^^^^l  £'^'en"t&Sg 

TO.-  - "■■»»"  'a°SaS'LSliS?Se^^?h"r15iS  ri^i„irHoi.T?\ss'=rssr? 

LiABn.rms  to  their  ancestral  lands.  A  series  ol  ar-  g^rs     sporadlcaUy     in     the     Anchorage 

Mortgage— house    in    Salt    Lake  tides  published  recently  in  the  Anchor-  ^imes) . 

city   20.500.00  ^gg  Daily  News  covers  in  considerable  Native  Alaska:  Deadline  for  Justice:  AFN 

Mortgage— house  in  Washington.-     6,  700.  00  ^gj^Q  y^g  complex  aspects  of  the  Alaska  brochure    receiving    national    distribution. 

Loans— Insurance  policies lo'tnn'nn  native  land  isSUe.  I  found  the  series  to  (Write  AFN,  as  above). 

Notes— personal   — 12, 500.  oo  ^^  highly  informative.  I  ask  unsmimous  The  Tundra  -nmes:  the  Native  newspaper 

Total  rZ^^^^o  con^nt^that  the  articles  be  printed  in  wMc^^/--- ^^^^^^^^^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  ^^^'^^l^''^,^^,^  ,an  be  conversant  with 

AMERICAN  LEGION  SUPPORTS  were  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Kec-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  material.  But  reviewing  a  few 

PRESIDENT  CRD,  as  follows:  ^j.  even  one  of  these  sources    (The  House 

.  ,      ^  ,           ,          ,  [Prom  Anchorage  Dally  News,  Nov.  9,  1969]  hearings  are  as  good  a  start  as  any)  provides 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  '                                  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  framework  by  which  to  interpret 

to  note  every  day  a  growing  number  of  ^^^e  «at  ^^^^^^  ^^^  legislative  effort;.  Moreover 

Americans  voicing  their  support  of  Pres-  This  is  a  crucial  month  in  the  history  or  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^  materials  can  only 

ident  Nixon  s  efforts  to  bring  about  an  Ai^^^a-                            g^^^g  jjj^th  circuit  serve  to  elevate  ^^i^cusslon  of  toe  land  cisOnui 

?/'r"'n.reffL'I?t"nt?on'iSuhe  Co^VA^peals  will  have  heard  the  land  ZrJ^:,:^:lTZ^^S?^iSr 

It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  mat  b lie  freeze  case.  j^i*  w^                                              Aiajsitan 

national    executive    committee    of    the  '"^d  for  the  first  time  in  102  years  annate  ^  .^°  ^"^  jf  ^,^^  onl/'hllp'^aU^^  t^^^^ 

American  Legion  has  approved  a  reso-  interior   Committee    will   seriously   address  "P^/^Ji^g*7^ 'teaching  a  satisfactory  under- 

lution  strengthening  and  updating  the  itself  to  the  stm  uriresoived  question  of  ogetoer  ^^p^^^lJ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,^ 

American  Legion's  position  on  the  war  '=°^f  ^^^^^^r  ^a  the  iSor  &^  questlol  in  the  state, 

in  Vietnam,  and  pledging  their  support  ,,  O'^he^m  a  sSes  of  "mark  up"  sessions  de-  — 

to  our  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^^     ^  to  produce  a  bin  acceptable  to  the  .prom  tue  Anchorage  Dally  News,  Nov.  10, 

sent  that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be  ^^^^g  ^j^g  Native  people,  the  federal  govern-  1959 ] 

printed  in  the  Record.  ment,    and    Congress.    The   House   Interior  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  native  Claim 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu-  committee,   following   its   historic   October  ^*"  ™                             Tmited  States  kov- 

^SoaTas^Ssf  "'  "'"'^  ""  *'     SLr^iriolSS-^l^er.?!^'"  ""     erren?r-nl.rv."aVmh1S^Sor« 
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reach  an  equitable  settlement  with  Alaska's 
Native  people. 

While  most  thinking  Alaskans  will 
acknowledge  this  self-evident  fact,  there  are 
some  Alaskans  who  seriously  question  the 
legal  basis  for  the  Natives'  case.  There  Is  Ut- 
,  tie  hesitation  to  accept  the  moral  argument, 
on  grounds  that  If  It  Is  a  moral  obligation, 
and  not  legal,  there  need  be  only  a  modest, 
even  token,  settlement. 

By  seeking  any  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 
cheap  settlement — or  avoid  one  altogether — 
these  Alaskans  seek  to  perpetuate  an  111- 
concelved,  Inequitable  arrangement  which 
has  reduced  a  once  proud,  land  oriented  peo- 
ple to  second  class  citizenship.  It  is  at  once 
astonishing  and  saddening  to  see  the  moral 
underpinning  of  the  Native's  case  perverted 
to  such  an  end. 

We  suspect  that  many  Alaskans  are  weary 
of  reading  how  bad  things  are  in  the  villages; 
how  depressing  Is  the  Natives'  plight.  But 
like  It  or  not,  this  is  a  crucial  consideration 
against  which  Congress  and  all  concerned 
Americans  will  weigh  the  Native  claims. 

Bear  In  mind  that  this  is  the  last  major 
Indian  land  settlement  Congress  will  act  up- 
on; that  Alaska's  Natives  comprise  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  American  Indian 
population;  and  that  many  citizens  are 
.  finally  realizing  that  our  treatment  of  the 
first  Americans  is  a  shameful  blot  on  our 
nation's  history. 

The  Alaskan  Native  story  had  Its  beginning 
thousands  of  years  ago  with  the  settlement 
and  use  of  the  great  land  by  Eskimos,  Indians 
and  Aleuts.  It  records  a  fiourshlng  culture,  an 
exciting  history,  and  an  Incredible  ability 
to  f)ersevere.  It  proceeds  through  coloniza- 
tion by  Russia  and  the  purchase  of  that  Rus- 
sian colony  by  a  young  America  In  the  name 
of  manifest  destiny. 

And  the  story  embraces  an  acknowledge- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1884  of  the 
Natives'  right  to  his  lands,  but  postponing 
to  some  future  date  the  conveying  of  title 
to  those  lands. 

As  the  Federal  Field  Committee  report 
again  and  again  shows.  It  was  the  white  man 
who  brought  disease  to  the  Native  commu- 
nity; It  was  the  white  man  who  Introduced 
Ideas  alien  to  the  Native  cultiire;  It  was  the 
white  man  who  invaded  and  destroyed  age- 
old  hunting  and  fishing  resources.  The  Na- 
tive family  was  subjected  tp  stresses,  strains 
and  discontinuities  beyond  bearing. 

At  the  same  time,  because  It  was  believed 
"best,"  efforts  were  made  to  deny  the  Native 
his  culture,  extinguish  his  language,  and 
sever  him  from  his  past.  Why?  In  the  con- 
fident assumption  that  the  Native  was  In- 
ferior and  that  this  was  the  only  way  he 
could  move  forward. 

Well-motivated  or  not.  this  policy  Imposed 
by  the  federal  government  and  sanctioned  by 
Alaskan  citizens,  has  led  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  so  apparent  today  ...  no  land 
holdings,  poor  education,  bad  health,  mal- 
nutrition, limited  expectations — and  hope- 
lessness. 

We  know  nov/  through  science  and  medi- 
cine that  what  has  happened  to  the  Native 
could  have  happened  to  any  of  us.  The  Na- 
tive has  problems  today  not  because  he  Is 
Native,  but  because  he  is  human. 
,  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  Na- 
tives have  been  able  to  organize  and  press 
for  the  redemption  of  Congress'  old  pledge. 
They  seek  some  part  of  their  now  taken 
lands,  and  through  the  land  they  seek  the 
dignity  and  the  self-respect  which  their  heri- 
tage demands,  and  our  constitution  guaran- 
tees. 

They  present  their  treatment  as  a  test  of 
America's  conscience  at  a  time  when  many 
In  this  state  will  share  in  an  unprecedented 
economic  boom  brought  on  by  the  discovery 
of  vast  wealth  in  traditional  Native  lands. 
They  seek  justice. 
And  we  believe  that  justice  for  the  Native 


lies  not  merely  in  the  vindication  of  his 
legal  rights.  More  than  that.  Justice  Is  the 
recognition  that  the  moral  claims  are  real, 
that  for  too  long  Congress.  Americans  and 
Alaskans  have  denied  the  Natives  a  chance 
to  share  as  Americans  In  the  progress  of  our 
state  and  nation. 

The  Legal  Basis  for  the  Nattvk  Claims 
The  difficulty  tn  understanding  the  legal 
Issues  behind  the  Native  land  claims  con- 
troversy lies  In  the  appearance  of  complexity. 
Quite  properly  In  presenting  their  case  to 
Congress  and  the  courts,  the  "Natives  have 
buttressed  their  position  with  case  law.  stat- 
utes, and  legislative  history.  Unfortunately 
for  most  Alaskans  this  has  obscured  the  fact 
that  Native  claims  Involve  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  an  argument  which,  when  stripped 
of  Its  legal  Jargon,  proceeds  In  simple  logi- 
cal fashion. 

As  understood  by  most  lawyers  the  legal 
framework  by  which  to  Judge  the  Issue  Is  as 
follows : 

The  Natives  have  used  and  occupied  much 
of  the  lands  of  Alaska  since  time  Immemorial. 
This  creates  what's  known  as  aboriginal  ti- 
tle. 

Aboriginal  title  exists  even  If  the  land 
claimed  is  not  the  site  of  a  permanent  camp. 
Is  only  used  on  a  seasonal  basis  for  a  subsist- 
ence, is  used  for  traveling  to  subsistence, 
is  claimed  Jointly  with  another  Native  group. 
or  by  a  village,  or  supports  a  small  Native 
population.  Moreover  even'  If  there  is  no  pro- 
ductive purpose  to  the  land  if  it  lies  with- 
in a  larger  area  controlled  by  Natives,  then 
It   too,    is   held    under    aboriginal    title. 

And  with  aboriginal  title  goes  all  surface, 
mineral  and  water  rights. 

Historically,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  to  respect  and  protect 
the  Indian's  use  and  occupancy  of  the  land 
over  which  he  exercises  dominion.  On  the 
other  hand  It  has  also  been  recognized  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  extinguish  aborig- 
inal title. 

Unless  Congress  acknowledges  the  aborig- 
inal title  by  statute  and  provides  some  mech- 
anism for  compensation,  extinguishment  does 
not  give  rise  to  any  compensable  rights.  This 
was  the  holding  of  the  Tee^Hlt-Ton  case 
where  in  1955  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
Congress  had  not  yet  recognized  aboriginal 
title  as  a  Fifth  Amendment  property  right 
protected  against  government  taking  or  ex- 
tinguishment. 

But  the  Court  in  Tee-Hit-Ton  did  describe 
the  right  of  aboriginal  occupancy  as  "a  right 
of  occupancy  which  the  sovereign  grants  and 
protects  against  intrusion  by  third  parties." 
By  so  doing  the  Supreme  Court  once  again 
acknowledged  another  long  line  of  Indian 
law  precedent.  Against  third  parties  aborig- 
inal title  Is  still  good  unless  extlngushed  by 
the  United  States  even  when  applied  to  the 
grant  of  public  lands  to  a  state.  And  this 
right  had  been  held  judicially  enforceable. 

In  any  case,  if  Congress  extinguishes  title, 
it's  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  measure  of 
compensation.  In  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  case 
of  last  year,  the  ninth  circuit  said  that  the 
measure  was  to  be  the  time  of  taking;  the 
standard  to  be  fair  market  value;  and  the 
value  to  be  the  same  as  if  the  land  was  held 
in  fee  simple  and  not  the  value  to  Its  primi- 
tive occupants  relying  upon  it  for  subsistence. 
With  this  m  mind  consider  the  two  legal 
aspects  of  the  Native  land  claims  Issue: 

The  Natives  claim  much  of  the  state  under 
aboriginal  title.  The  prestigious  Federal  Field 
Committee  for  Development  Planning  In 
Alaska,  In  Its  authoritative  study,  Alaska 
Natives  and  the  Land,  has  said  that  "the 
aboriginal  Alaska  Native  completely  used 
the  biological  resources  of  the  land.  Interior 
and  contiguous  water  in  general  balance  with 
their  sustained  human  carrying  ca- 
pacity .  .  ." 
And  In  the  key  sentence  in  Its  study  of 


Native  land  rights,  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  "Alaska  Natives  have 
a  substantial  claim  upon  all  the  lands  of 
Alaska  by  virtue  of  their  aboriginal  occu- 
pancy .  .  ."  (Emphasis  In  original.) 

To  be  sure  the  Field  Committee  report 
was  not  designed  to  be  tested  as  a  legal 
document.  But  It  reflects  thousands  of  hours 
of  careful  work  and  study  and  comports  with 
those  few  cases  concerning  use  and  occupan- 
cy of  Alaska  Natives. 

The  natives,  however,  are  not  seeking  at 
this  time  to  assert  their  rights  to  aborig- 
inal title  against  the  United  States.  Since, 
apparently  no  legislation  has  acknowledged 
Native  rights  to  comiiensatlon  (legislation 
has  noted  aboriginal  title) .  Tee-Hit-Ton, 
unless  overruled,  would  seem  to  bar  a  direct 
suit. 

Instead  the  Natives  are  seeking  a  tradi- 
tional legislative  settlement  which  would  In 
effect  transfer  their  aboriginal  title  Into  fee 
simple  for  some  lands,  and  comptensate  them 
for  renouncing  Justifiable  claims  to  other 
lands.  Such  an  approach  Is  consistent  with 
the  Congressional  policy  of  extinguishment 
through  negotiation. 

The  Natives  argue  that  a  legislative  settle- 
ment Is  In  everyone's  Interest,  since  their 
aboriginal  rights  are  still  good  against  the 
state  and  can  block  Its  efforts  to  select  public 
lands.  (Remember,  unextinguished  abortg;lnal 
rights  are  protected  against  third  parties,) 
This,  finally,  gets  around  to  the  second 
aspect  of  the  claims — the  land  freeze.  There 
are  procedural  Issues  In  the  land  freeze  case, 
any  one  of  which  could  support  a  decision. 
But  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  land  rights. 
The  case  asks:  did  Congress  In  the  State- 
hood Act  give  the  State  the  power  to  ex- 
tinguish aboriginal  title  subject  to  subse- 
quent legislation?  Or  Is  the  State  a  third 
party  against  which  the  Native  land  rights  are 
good  in  every  respect? 

All  this  goes  back  to  two  provisions  In  the 
Statehood  Act.  In  one  the  State  disclaims 
all  right  and  title  to  land  which  may  be  held 
by  the  Natives.  In  another  the  State  Is  al- 
lowed to  select  lands  for  itself. 

The  question  is  whether  Congress  knew 
the  State  would  select  lands  claimed  by  the 
Natives  and  thereby  meant  for  the  State  to 
extinguish  title,  or  whether  Congress  meant 
that  any  State  selection  of  Native  land  would  - 
not  extinguish  title  until  Congress  got 
around  to  doing  so. 

The  government  and  the  Natives  say  Con- 
gress did  not  extinguish  title;  the  State  says 
it  did.  And  the  land  freeze  rests  on  the  out- 
come. 

This  then  is  the  legal  backgroimd  of  legis- 
lation and  litigation  against  which  the  Na- 
tive claims  are  proceeding.  We  think  there 
is  merit  in  the  Natives'  claim  of  aboriginal 
title  to  much  of  the  State.  And  we  suspect, 
though  it  is  a  close  question,  that  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  will  maintain  the 
land  freeze. 

But  our  principle  purpose  In  presenting 
all  this  is  not  to  take  sides.  We  want  to  see 
spelled  out  clearly  and  simply  exactly  what's 
happening.  As  we  have  said  time  and  time 
again  this  Is  too  vital  an  Issue  to  be  dis- 
cussed Irrationally  and  by  the  uninformed. 

How  THE  Land  Claims  Bills  Compare 

There  are  three  pieces  of  Native  land  claims 
legislation  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  for  the  first  time  In  102  years  In- 
justices that  have  been  visited  upon  the  First 
Alaskans  seems  headed  for  resolution. 

The  Alaska  Natives  call  It  a  "deadline  for 
Justice."  And  that's  what  It  Is,  because  the 
Ismd  freeze — which  offers  the  Natives  muscu- 
lar leverage — runs  out  at  the  end  of  1970. 
unless  It  Is  extended. 

The  freeze  was  first  Imposed  by  former  Sec- 
retary Stewart  Udall  over  the  violent  ob- 
jections of  the  then  Gkjvemor  of  Alaska, 
Walter  J.  Hlckel.  As  the  price  for  his  own 
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conflrmaUon  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Nixon  Cabinet.  Mr.  Hlckel  agreed  to  an 
extension  of  the  freeze  through  1970. 

The  freeze  will  be  lifted,  of  course,  when 
the  claims  controversy  Is  settled  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  that's  Why— after  103  year»-lt  s 
described  as  a  "deadline  for  Justice." 

Here  are  the  three  bills: 

S  1830.  The  Federal  Field  Committees 
thinking  about  a  proposal  as  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Jackson  and  Introduced 
by  Senators  Jackson,  Stevens  and  Gravel. 

HR  13143:  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's proposal  introduced  by  Congressman 
Pollock.  ,   ,   ^ 

HR.  14313:  The  Natives'  proposal  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Pollock  and  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
1830  by  Senators  Stevens  and  Oravel. 

The  State  has  not  formally  produced  a 
bill  although  Oovemor  Miller  has  com- 
mented on  some  aspects  of  these  proposals. 

As  we  pointed  out  In  an  editorial  Sunday. 
any  Alaskan  can  get  a  copy  of  these  bills 
by  writing  the  state's  Congressman  or  Sen- 
ator Since  then,  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee has  published  a  Comparative  Anal- 
ysis, prepared  by  Its  very  able  staff  counsel 
Kstlier  Wunnlcke.  Add  It  to  the  list  of  rec- 
ommended reading  we  published  Sunday. 

A  carefnt  review  of  Mrs.  Wunnlcke's  anal- 
ysis and -the  legislation  leads  to  one  sur- 
prising conclusion. 

A  broad  consensus  on  the  framework  for  a 
legislative  settlement  has  already  been 
reached.  The  sUnUarttlee  between  the  pro- 
posals far  outweigh  the  dlsslmllartUes. 

THX   LAND 

For  example,  all  proposals  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Natives  to  certain  lands  In 
Alaska.  The  quesUon  la  how  much  and  with 
what  type  of  title. 

Interior's  bill  calls  for  restricted  title  In 
the  Native  villages  of  12  million  acres  (no 
gas  or  oil  rights)  selected  at  the  same  time 
the  state  picks  Its  103  million  acres.  The 
Field  Committee  would  grant  fee  simple  title 
with  full  mineral  rights  as  well  as  hunting 
and 'fishing  protection,  to  5  mllUon  acres. 
The  Natives  seek  40  million  acres  of  fee 
simple  title  with  mineral  rights  In  the  pro- 
posed regional  development  corporations. 

THE   CASH 

All  bills  recognize  that  Justice  calls  for 
compensating  the  Native  In  cash  for  lands 
taken  and  claims  renounced.  Again  the  Issue 
IS  how  much. 

The  Interior  proposal  says  $500  ^  million 
over  20  years  without  interest.  (Alternatively 
this  could  be  considered  a  dollar  for  each 
acre  claimed,  or  J340  million  with  Interest 
over  20  years).  The  Field  Committee  would 
guarantee  a  federal  payment  of  $100  mllUon 
with  a  celling  of  $1  bllUon.  contingent  on 
Federal  oil  and  gas  royalties  and  the  opening 
up  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Number  4  on 
the  North  Slope,  all  paid  out  over  10  years 
without  interest. 

The  Natives  ask  $500  million  ($1.50  an 
acre)  paid  over  9  years  at  4  per  cent  Interest, 
and  a  2  per  cent  residual  royalty  on  gross 
revenues  from  Federal  lands  to  which  Native 
title  is  extinguished. 

SUPERVISION 

All  bills  acknowledge  the  failure  of  pre- 
vious Itfdlan  settlements  which  more  often 
than  not  squandered  the  economic  benefits 
of  a  cash-land  settlement  through  individ- 
ual payouts.  The  proposals  contemplated  Na- 
tive development  corporations.  The  questions 
revolve  around  composition  duration,  and 
federal  supervision. 

All  three  bills  call  for  as  a  beginning  pro- 
cedure, a  commission  which  will  oversee  land 
selection  and  enroll  Native  Alaskans. 

The  Interior  bill  projects  an  Alaska  Native 
Development  Corporation  governed  by  nine 
directors,  five  of  them  Presidential  appointees 
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and  four  elected  by  the  Native  stockholders 
to  manage  and  invest  funds  for  20  years.  The 
Field  Committee  proposes  a  statewide  Na- 
tive Development  corporation  governed  by 
an  11 -man  board,  four  of  them  Presidential 
appointees,  four  Native  representatives,  and 
a  three-man  enrolling  commission.  Staggered 
terms  result  In  a  Native  majority  in  three 
years. 

The  Native  bill  proposes  a  three-tiered  cor- 
porate structure.  A  statewide  12  man  group 
would  distribute  95  per  cent  of  its  funds 
to  13  regional  corporations,  proportionate  to 
regional  population.  Each  regional  corpora- 
tion. In  turn,  would  distribute  80  per  cent 
of  its  funds  to  the  village  corporations,  pro- 
portionate to  village  population.  Mineral 
proceeds  to  which  regional  corporations  ac- 
quire patent  go  50  per  cent  to  th*  acquiring 
corporation  and  50  per  cent  proportionally 
to  all  regional  corporations. 

The  state  at  different  times  has  supported 
revenue  sharing,  a  fair  distribution  of  lands 
and  money  to  the  Natives,  and  the  regional 
corporation  concept.  Recently,  however.  Gov- 
ernor Miller  expressed  the  view  that  the  is- 
sue should  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  (where 
It  could  be  brought  up  for  years).  He  also 
suggested  state  selection  of  lands  around 
and  for  Native  villages,  and  a  cash  contribu- 
tion to  the  Native  corporations  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature. 

The  differences  in  these  settlement  pro- 
posals .  .  .  the  Governor's  statement  except- 
ed ...  are  differences  of  degree.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  lot  of  degrees  between  5  million 
and  40  mllUon  acres.  But  apparentiy  a  floor 
has  been  set. 

No  one  really  expects  that  the  final  result 
wUl  be  all  that  any  party  wants.  The  point 
Is  that  the  legislative  process  is  now  at  work. 
And  key  to  that  process  In  our  pluralistic 
society  Is  compromise.  If  there  U  going  to  be 
a  settlement,  then  everyone  Is  going  to  have 
to  g^ve. 

To  use  a  familiar  metaphor:  Both  the 
Natives  and  the  Governor  recognize  that 
their  positions  most  likely  outline  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ball  park.  It  Is  In  that  ball  park 
that  the  settlement  will  be  made. 

The  Natives  are  willing  to  play  the  game 
and  stake  their  clear  rights  against  a  legisla- 
tive settlement.  We  think  that  It's  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  Alaskans  that  their  re- 
course to  the  legislative  process  continues  to 
have  everyone's  support. 

At  the  same  time  we  think  Alaskans  should 
Involve  themselves  In  this  process  and  we  be- 
lieve they  can  best  Involve  themselves  by 
first  knowing  the  facts. 

That's  what  this  series  of  expository  edi- 
torials Is  all  about. 

Another  word  about  the  Natives  bill: 
whether  some  Alaskans  realized  It  or  not.  It 
honors  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  to  call  H.R.  14212.  "The  Goldberg 
BUI."  If  enacted,  the  land  claims  settiement 
will  be  an  historic  achievement,  a  legislative 
benchmark. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  the  AFN  proposal  Is 
the  Natives  bill.  As  most  knowledgeable  fol- 
lowers of  the  issue  know,  many  of  the  sub- 
stantive proposals,  including  the  overriding 
royalty,  were  generated  by  the  Native  leader- 
ship and  their  local  advisors. 

And  as  anyone  traveling  In  the  bush  lately 
knows,  the  biU's  provisions  have  wide  sup- 
port. 

Referring  to  the  legislation  as  "Goldberg  s 
Bill"  disguises  the  fact  that  this  Is  what  the 
Natives  want.  And  it  is  ridiculous  for  a  dis- 
dainful few  to  imply  that  a  distinguished 
American  of  broad  public  vision  is  craftily 
trying  to  foist  the  legislation  upon  the  Na- 
tives or  upon  all  Alaskans. 

What  the  2  Percent  Royalty  Is  All 

ABOtTT 

There's  more  confusion  about  the  natives' 
2  percent  override  proposal  than  any  other 


issue   surrounding   the   land   claim's  prob- 
lem. 

Like  many  of  the  other  Issues,  this  one 
has  been  shrouded  in  legalisms  and 
clouded  by  charges  which  exploit  racial  fears. 
While  it  seems  complex,  we  think  it  is  vital 
that  Alaskans  understand  the  override  and  ■ 
weigh  what  the  Alaskan  Natives  are  going 
up  against  what  they  proopse  in  exchange. 

The  2  percent  royalty  override  really  ap- 
plies to  the  gross  value  of  minerals  developed 
from  federal,  and  after  selection,  state  oil 
and  gas  leases. 

Presently  under  the  Federal  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  there  Is  a  12  V4  per  cent  royalty 
on  minerals  (oil  and  gas)  from  federally 
leased  public  lands.  This  U  spUt  90-10  in 
favor  of  the  state.  On  state  lands  the  state 
takes  the  full  liVi  per  cent. 

The  proposed  override  would  Increase  the 
royalty  cost  to  developers  of  federal  and 
state  mineral  leasee  in  Alaska  by  about  2 
per  cent.  (The  state  could,  of  course,  reduce 
Its  share  to  maintain  royalty  revenues  at 
12  V4  percent,  but  we  doubt  it  would  ever  do 

this.)  ,, ,„ 

Some  argue  that  this  higher  royalty  will 
make  the  coet  of  Alaskan  federal  and  state 
oU  and  gas  leases  noncompetitive.  It's  hard 
to  imagine  this  happening  In  view  of  the 
exploration  and  development  costs  the  oil 
companies  are  already  prepared  to  Incur  to 
tap  the  state's  vast  riches. 

In  any  case,  the  petroleum  Industry  gen- 
erally is  vrilUng,  when  It  scents  oU.  to  lease 
outer  continental  shelf  and  American  In- 
dian lands  at  the  higher  16%  precent  figure. 
And  most  Alaska  lands  involve  Indian  claims. 
Other  A'i"ifc^aT>g  are  concerned  because  they 
see  "hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars"  going 
into  Native  pockets.  _♦,„„ 

To  be  sure  It  may  be  reasonable  to  question 
a  2  per  cent  grant  In  perpetuity.  But  we  doubt 
if  even  Alaska's  mineral  resources  are  so 
great . . .  measured  by  "forever"  .  . .  that  they 
could  yield  such  extravagant  sums. 

And  if  they  ever  did,  Alaska  and  every 
Alaskan  would  be  so  fantastically  wealthy 
that  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference.  Most 
Alaskans,  we  suspect,  would  be  grateful  that 
the  Natives  had  relinquished  their  legitimate 
claims  for  what  would  be.  on  that  scale,  a 
modest  price. 

But  let's  look  at  the  figures:  In  order  for 
the  override  to  bring  the  Native  $100  bllUon. 
lands  to  which  the  Natives  have  aboriginal 
title  must  produce  $5  trillion  worth  of  gross 
valued  minerals.  And  while  the  Natives  are 
getting  their  ihare.  the  state  Is  taking  in 
five  to  sU  times  as  much.  That's  $500  to  $600 
billion  on  royalvles  alone. 

This  figure  dees  not  Include  the  states 
share  from  the  present  severance  tax  which 
would  add  another  200  blUlon  dollars  or  so. 
Any  substantial  raise  in  the  severance  tax 
could  lift  the  Alaska  return  to  a  level  which 
would  make  Kuwait  look  like  Appalachla. 

The  state  argues  that  the  grant  of  such 
a  royalty,  on  public  land,  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional. The  state  Insists  that  such  a  grant 
would  constitute  an  amendment  to  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  which  was  incorporated 
into  the  Statehood  Act,  which  in  turn  was 
Incorporated  into  the  Alaska  Constitution. 
Moreover,  the  state  does  not  recognize  that 
the  Congress  Is  impowered  to  Impose  a  royalty 
on  state  selected  lands  not  subject  to  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  says  that 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  can  be  amended 
with  respect  to  federal  lands  remaining  in 
Alaska  after  state  selection.  But  the  depart- 
ment does  not  concede  that  the  Natives" 
share  can  be  imposed  on  any  of  the  103  mil- 
lion acres  the  state  might  select. 

The  Natives  say  that  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  can  be  amended,  and  argue  that  no  com- 
pact exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Alaska.  Thus  any  lands  selected  by  the  state 
can  also  be  covered  by  the  overriding  royalty 
If  Congress  so  determines. 
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The  Native  Claims  Isstte  Is  a  Test  of 

Conscience 
The  Dally  News  has  undertaken  this  week's 
seven-part  expository  series  of  editorials  to 
narrow  the  information  gap  which  has  led 
many  Alaskans  away  from  the  central  Issues 
of  the  Native  land  claims  problems  down 
the  dark  trail  of  half  truths  and  racial  fears. 
Oxir  effort  has  been  directed  at  elevating 
the  discussion,  by  non-Natlvee  and  Natives 
alike,  the  high  road  of  informed  concern. 

The  legislative  process  is  fundamentally 
one  of  ctMnpromise  and  accommodation.  It 
requires  time  and  patience.  Yet  we  are  dis- 
tressed to  discover  that  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  proceedings  some  positions  are  regarded 
as  absolute,  when  in  fact  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity for  reasoned  debate  and  modifica- 
tion of  rigid  attitudes. 

The  raising  of  the  settlement  floor  from 
the  Federal  Field  Committee's  proposal  to 
the  Interior  Department's  bill  attest*  to  that. 
The  tragedy  of  the  barrage  launched  at  the 
Natives'  proposals  Is  their  polarizing  effect. 
This  works  not  only  on  those  reacting  to  a 
proposal  but  on  its  proponents  as  well.  The 
final  price  is  the  loss  of  a  climate  of  accom- 
modation. V 

This  bleak  process  can  be  stopped  if  we  all 
try  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  understand 
what's  happening.  A  starting  point  la  the 
legal  and  moral  issue. 

Most  Alaskans  can  see  the  moral  case  for 
settlement  with  their  own  eyes,  without 
ever  visiting  the  bush.  They  can  compare 
Native  life  to  our  affluence  and  growing 
promise  of  wealth.  The  extent  to  which  this 
Is  persuasive  depends  on  the  prodding  of  an 
.active  conscience.  It  should  penetrate  the 
federal  government's  problem. 

Like  It  or  not.  Alaskans  have  accepted,  par- 
ticipated in,  and  benefited  from  a  system 
which  has  destroyed  a  peoples'  culture  and 
heritage.  Had-  Alaskans  or  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans refused  to  go  along  with  the  govern- 
ment's treatment  of  the  Natives  or  had  the 
white  man  actively  pressed  for  an  earlier 
settlement,  there  would  be  no  confrontation 
today. 
'  But  we  didn't. 

The  legal  case  requires  some  time  and 
study.  To  us  the  Natives'  claim  of  aboriginal 
title  to  much  of  Alaska,  confirmed  by.  the 
findings  of  the  Federal  Field  Committee, 
seems  valid.  Lawyers  say  that  while  Congress 
could  extlngiUsh  aboriginal  title-  and  leave 
the  Natives  uncompensated,  this  procedure  Is 
generally  not  followed.  And  unextin- 
guished aboriginal  title  has  always  been  con- 
sidered good  against  third  parties. 

The  Natives  argue  that  the  state  Is  a  third 
party  here,  and  that  Native  claims  are  good 
against  it.  The  state  says  the  Statehood  Act 
allowing  state  land  selection  extinguished 
their  title. 

These  arguments  figure  in  the  land  freeze 
case  which  was  argued  Friday  before  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  And  they 
will  necessarily  be  weighed  by  Congress  in 
reviewing  the  scale  of  compensation  asked, 
and  the  royalty  override. 

Without  reiterating  these  points  (see  In- 
stallments 3,  5  and  6)  we  think  the  legal  and 
moral  case  comes  out  on  the  side  of  the  Na- 
tive claims. 

Accordingly  we  support  a  fall:  and  generous 
settlement  not  only  because  we're  persuaded 
by  the  Natives'  case  but  also  because  we 
think  it  vrtll  be  good  for  Alaska.  Because: 

Settlement  allows  the  Native  to  face  the 
future  as  the  master  of  his  own  destiny,  with 
the  dignity  and  respect  hU  heritage  and  our 
Constitution  demands. 

It  will  lift  the  land  freeze  and  let.  Alaska 
get  on  with  Its  development. 

It  demonstrates  that  Alaska  and  America 
are  willing  to  do  the  moral  and  honorable 
thing  for  the  forgotten  American. 

Finally,  through  education,  better  health. 
Job  training  and  economic  developing,  a  set- 
tlement win  slgnlflcantiy  Improve  the  Na- 


tive's lot.  Lifting  a  quarter  of  the  state  up 
from  poverty  levels  will  benefit  all  Alaskanh 
enormously. 

In  the  end,  the  real  question  here  has  to 
be  one  of  degree:  How  much  land,  money, 
override  and  supervision  can  make  a  viable 
legislative  package  which  will  equitably  re- 
solve the  problem  once  and  for  all? 

That  Is  why  we  think  the  Natives  are 
right  in  seeking  an  override,  or  revenue 
sharing.  It's  not  enough  for  a  people  to  re- 
nounce valid  and  extraordinarily  rich  claims, 
only  for  their  children  to  see  undreamed  of 
wealth  taken  from  their  lands. 

(Among  other  contributions  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  has  made  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  Issue,  was  the  vision  to  see  the 
Importance  of  giving  the  Native  people  a  con- 
tinuing share  in  the  wealth  of  their  re- 
nounced lands.) 

As  for  land  and  money,  we  believe  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  above  criteria,  as 
well  as  to  provide  an  adequate  base  for  future 
self-development.  We're  glad  that  the  floor 
between  government  and  Natives  Is  narrow- 
ing here. 

Specifically,  we  think  the  Native  figures 
of  $600  million  and  40  mUllon  acres  are  not 
unreasonable.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
there  Is  room  to  give.  And  the  Natives  recog- 
nize it.  too. 

The  same  bargaining  stance  applies  to  the 
mechanism  for  implementing  a  settlement. 
Regional  corporations  may  be  one  answer, 
but  at  the  price  of  the  override  or  signifi- 
cant land  grants,  they  may  not. 

The  legislative  process,  Involving  such 
choices,  win  test  the  Natives'  pride,  cohesive 
spirit  and  Judgment.  Decisions  of  great  fu- 
ture consequence  will  have  to  be  made  .  .  . 
now. 

But  the  Native  Is  not  the  only  one  being 
tested  by  the  decision  tq,  seek  a  legislative 
settlement.  The  American  system,  the  Amer- 
ican code  of  ethics  Is  being  tested,  too. 

And  after  all  this  is  over  well  have  to  share 
the  same  "Band,  breathe  the  same  air.  walk 
the  same  earth.  As  Alaskans.  As  brothers. 


eggs  of  small  income  taxpayers  with  a 
rather  substantial  tax  increase  the  first 
year  of  their  retirement. 

Furthermore,  under  the  proposal  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  a  5-year  forward- 
averaging  system  was  adjusted.  This  5- 
year  forward  averaging  system  is  actually 
subject  to  the  legal  interpretation  that 
larger  taxpayers  would  actually  have  a 
tax  reduction  under  several  plans  of 
employers  in  my  State. 

The  Finance  Committee  version,  in 
other  words,  very  possibly  provides  tax 
reform  in  reverse.  The  House-passed 
version  hits  small  taxpayers  too  hard. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
section  515  of  the  bill  next  week  and  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  support  this  amendment. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  already 
removed  sections  of  the  House-passed  bill 
dealing  with  deferred  executive  compen- 
sation. I  believe  very  strongly  that  the 
many  small  taxpayers  who  are  members 
of  qualified  pension  and  profit-sharing 
and  thrift  plans  are  entitled  to  similar 
consideration. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OP  PENSION  AND 
PROFIT  SHARING  PLANS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
all  Off  us  are  in  favor  of  tax  reform.  None 
of  us  want  it  to  come  at  the  expense  of 
smaller  taxpayers. 

Therefore,  I  want  to- indicate  to  the 
Senate  my  intention  to  offer  next  week 
an  amendment  to  the  tax  reform  bill  to 
relieve  the  effort  of  section  515  ,of  any 
qualified  pension  or  profit-sharing  plan 
•that  should  be  taxed  as  ordinary  Income 
at  the  time  of  receipt  should  a  taxpayer 
elect  to  receive  his  benefits  as  a  lump- 
sum distribution.  The  appreciated  value 
of  the  taxpayers  and  employers  contri- 
butions would  continue  to  receive  capital 
gains  treatment. 

Under  present  law  the  entire  lump- 
sum distribution  exclusive  of  the  tax- 
payer's own  contribution  which  is  taxed 
each  year  receives  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. If  a  taxpayer  elects  to  receive  his 
pension  or  profit-sharing  benefits  on  an 
annuity  basis  the  installments  distribu- 
tions are  treated  as  ordinary  income  in 
the  year  received.  The  reason  for  my 
amendment  is  to  protect  the  many  thou- 
sands of  small  taxpayers  who  receive 
lump-sum  distributions,  from  pension 
and  profit  sharing  and  so-called  thrift 
plans.  They  look  to  these  plans  as  a 
method  of  providing  a  nest  egg  upon 
their  retirement.  It  seems  to  me  totally 
unfair  to  attack  these  retirement  nest 


GERM  WARFARE  BAN  RENEWS  CALL 
FOR  RATinCAIlON  OF  1925  GE- 
NEVA ACCORD 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
President  Nixon  took  a  decisive  and  Im- 
portant step  when  he  announced  that 
the  United  States  will  never  engage  in 
germ  war  and  that  it  will  destroy  its 
bacteriological  stockpile. 

The  significance  of  the  President's  po- 
sition cannot  be  stressed  too  much.  As 
the  President  said,  the  use  of  bacterio- 
logical weapons  "has  been  repugnant  to 
the  conscience  of  mankind."  And  it  is 
time,  past  timie  that  the  United  States 
took  a  position  in  the  control  of  such 
weapons  of  destruction.  The  President's 
announcement  is,  indeed,  a  step  toward 
sanity  in  a  world  that  has  too  often 
focused  on  ways  of  destroying  itself. 

The  President's  announcement  also 
comes  at  a  time  when  It  is  especially 
necessary  that  the  United  States  set  and 
maintain  a  climate  for  the  arms  control 
talks  currently  being  held  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Hel- 
sinki. Though  the  President's  words  do 
not  directly  affect  these  talks,  they  do 
say  to  the  Russians  and  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  is  not  merely  paying 
rhetorical  lipservlce  to  peace  but  is  will- 
ing to  take  decisive  and  immediate  ac- 
tion to  reduce  tension. 

In  August  of  this  year,  I  joined  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  Vance  Hartke,  in  a 
Senate  resolution  asking  the  President  to 
submit  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  Yesterday 
the  President  said  that  he  intends  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  1925  Geneva 
accord. 

Today  I  join  -with  Senator  Hartkb 
and  the  President  in  urging  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  ratify  this  Geneva  protocol  of 
1925. 

Although  the  United  States  introduced 
the  CBW  protocol  at  Geneva  and  has 
endorsed  its  purpose  over  the  years,  it 
has  been  the  only  major  power  not  to 
ratify  the  protocol. 
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The  Geneva  protocol  is  now  binding  on 
62  nations,  including  every  nuclear 
i)ower,  and  member  of  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  pacts  except  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  continually  been 
discredited  at  international  discussions 
for  our  failure  to  ratify  this  treaty. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
listen  to  the  President  and  would  sup- 
port him  by  ratifying  the  Geneva  proto- 
col. 

Americans  are  continually  talkmg 
about  man's  humane  treatment  to  his 
fellow  man;  yet  we  alone  of  the  major 
powers  have  refused  to  sign  a  dociunent 
which  asks  nations  of  the  world  not  to 
engage  in  the  horrors  of  a  chemical  and 
biological  war.  It  is  time  we  take  a  right 
and  responsible  position  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  world  and  ratify  this  treaty. 


CHEMICAL-BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  the  United  States  will 
bar  germ  warfare  and  destroy  its  stock- 
pile of  bacteriological  weapons  deserves 
our  sincere.^raise  and  the  thanksgiv- 
I  ing  of  the  American  people.  His  further 
proposal  that  our  Goverrmient  commit 
itself  against  the  first  use  of  lethal  gas- 
as  well  as  incapacitating  chemicals — 
places  the  responsibility  squarely  upon 
the  Senate  to  take  up  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col without  delay  upon  resubmission  by 
the  administration. 

The  President's  decision  to  limit  Amer- 
ican bacteriological  warfare  programs  to 
research  on  defensive  measiu-es  offers 
the  promise  that  this  gruesome  anachro- 
nism is  on  the  way  to  being  eliminated. 
The  President  rightly  described  such 
weapons  as  being  "repugnant  to  the 
conscience  of  mankind. "  The  global  con- 
sequences of  the  employment  of  bac- 
teriological agents  bear  no  relationship 
to  the  objectives  of  military  conflict  nnd 
clearly  demonstrate  the  ultimate  in- 
sanity of  war. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  interpreta- 
tion will  be  given  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  "defensive  measures."  Our 
Government  has  long  held  that  CBW 
programs  were  solely  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  clarification  is  needed  of 
a  statement  of  Col.  Lucien  Winegar, 
deputy  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Detrick,  Md..  that  it  would  be  "fair  to 
assume"  that  Detrick  will  continue  to 
produce  dangerous  organisms  that  could 
be  used  offensively,  since  any  defense 
agaihst  biological  weapons  involves  pro- 
duction of  harmful  agents  that  are 
potentially  available  to  an  enemy- 
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With  regard  to  chemical  warfare,  the 
Senate  must  investigate  whether  the 
present  use  by  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  of 
a  concentrated  form  of  tear  gas  and 
defoliants  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
1925  Geneva  Agreement.  A  statement  by 
a  White  House  source  that  it  would  not 
be  necessai-y  to  relinquish  these  agents 
reportedly  has  been  strongly  disputed  by 
many  of  the  present  88  signatories  of  this 
protocol. 

Almost  4  months  ago  I  joined  Senate 
colleagues  in  offering  a  resolution — Sen- 
ate Resolution  228-  'irging  the  President 


to  resubmit  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol 
against  CBW  for  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  I  said  then  that 
the  United  States  must  put  itself  on 
record,  formally  and  through  the  proper 
international  documents,  as  opposing  the 
first  use  of  these  terrible  weapons.  The 
then-current  viewpoint  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  which  I  strongly  opposed, 
was  that  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  its  CBW  forces  simply 
to  keep  up  with  other  nations.  The  same 
logic  has  been  applied  to  our  nuclear 
forces,  most  recently  to  defend  the  de- 
velopment of  ABM  and  MIRV— which 
could  result  in  an  imcontroUed  arms  race 
that  will  threaten  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  mankind. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  President's  an- 
nouncement reflects  a  deeper  insight,  a 
new  wisdom  that  can  start  the  nations 
of  the  world  on  the  road  to  a  genuine 
peace.  The  control  and  reduction  of  the 
weapons  of  our  mass  destruction  is  the 
all-important  first  step,  and  requires  that 
calculated  Initiatives  be  taken  by  th^ 
United  States,  possessing  the  greatest 
military  power  the  world  has  known. 


VETO  POWER  OP  GOVERNORS  OVER 
THE  GEO  LEGAL  SERVICES  PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 13,  1969,  more  than  80  deans  of 
law  schools  throughout  the  United  States 
signed  a  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
Senate  amendment  giving  Governors  a 
veto  over  OEO's  legal  services  program. 
It  is  their  fear  that  this  amendment 
would  not  only  interfere  with  traditional 
independence  of  the  legal  profession,  but 
would  also  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
legal  education. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  organizer  of  this  petition  was 
Dean  William  B.  Lockhart,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minneosta  Law  School.  Dean 
Lockhart,  who  is  serving  as  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  outspoken  ad- 
vocates of  quality  legal  services  for  the 
poor. 

Since  law  school  deans  play  such  a 
major  role  in  the  training  of  future 
lawyers,  I  think  that  Senators  should 
know  of  their  strong  opposition  to  any 
effort  to  cripple  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  petition  and  names  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  names  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Law  School  Deans 
We  concur  with  the  resolution  adopted  on 
October  18.  1969,  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  American  Bar  Assocatlon  and  the  ac- 
Uon  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  at  its  meeting  on  November  1,  1969, 
and  voice  our  opposition  to  the  amendment 
to  S.  3016  which  would  give  State  governors 
a  veto  over  legal  services  programs. 

As  law  school  deans  we  are  concerned  with 
the  posslh^ity  of  interference  with  the  at- 
tomey-cltent  relationship  and  the  traditional 
Independence  of  the  legal  profession.  We  are 
especially  concerned  with  the  efltect  that  this 
amendment  may  have  on  legal  education  and 
the  development  of  a  .sense  of  professional 
responsibility  among  law  students  to  partic- 


ipate m  programs  providing  meaningful  legal 
services  to  the  disadvantaged. 

November  13.  1969/ 

Samuel  H.  Hesson,  Albany  Law  School, 
Union  University. 

B.  J.  Tennery,  Washington  College  of  Law. 
American  University. 

WUlard  H.  Pedrlck,  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law. 

Ralph  C.  Barnhart,  University  of  Arkansas 
School  of  Ijaw. 

Rol>ert  F.  Drlnan,  S.J..  Boston  College  Law 

School.  .^    „  ,.     , 

Paul  M.  Slskind.  Boston  University  School 

of  Taw. 

Edvirard  C.  Halbach,  Jr.,  Univ.  of  CaUfomla 
School  of  Law,  Berkeley. 

Edward  L.  Barrett,  Univ.  of  California 
School  of  Law,  Davis. 

Arthur  M.  Sammis,  Univ.  of  California. 
Hastings  College  of  Law. 

Robert  K.  Castetter,  California  Western 
School  of  Law  of  the  U.S.  International  Unl- 
vprsltv 

Clinton  E.  Bamberger,  Jr..  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  School  of  Law. 

Phil  C.  Neal.  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School.  „     ^  „  , 

William  P.  Zacharlas,  Chicago-Kent  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Samuel  S.  Wilson,  University  of  Cincinnati 

College  of  Law.  ..„-,, 

James  K.  Gaynor,  Cleveland-Marshall  Col- 
lege of  Law,  Cleveland  State  University. 
Howard  R.  Sacks,  University  of  Connecticut 

School  of  Law. 

James    A.     Doyle,    Crelghton    University 

School  of  Law. 

Robert  B.  Yegge,  University  of  Denver  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Robert  G.  Weclew,  D©  Paul  University  Col- 
lege of  Law.  ^  ^    .. 

Brian  G.  Brockway,  University  of  Detroit 
School  of  Law. 

A.  Kenneth  Pye,  Duke  University  School 

of  Law.  „  .      , 

Ben  P.  Johnson,  Emory  University  School 

of  Law. 
William  Hughes  MxUUgan,  Pordham  Unlver. 

slty  School  of  Law. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center. 

Robert  Kramer,  National  Law  Center, 
George  Washington  University. 

Undsey  Cowen,  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Law.  _   , 

Lewis     H.     Orland,     Gonzaga    University 

School  of  Law. 
Derek    C.   Bok,   Harvard   University   Law 

School. 
Malachy    T.    Mahon,    Hofstra    University 

School  of  Law. 
Paul  E.  Miller.  Howard  University  School 

of  Law.  ,  .  . 

Albert  R.  Menard.  Jr.,  University  of  Idaho 
College  of  Law. 

John  E.  Crlbbet.  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Cleon  H.  Poust,  Indiana  University,  Indi- 
anapolis Law  School. 

David  K.  Vernon,  University  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege of  Law.  ^ 

Lawrence  E.  Blades.  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Law. 

William  Lewis  Matthews.  Jr..  University  of 
Kentucky  College  of  Law. 

William  L.  Lamey,  LoyoU  University  School 
of  Law,  Chicago. 

Leo  J.  O'Brien,  Loyola  University  School  of 
Law.  Los  Angeles. 

Marcel  Garsaud,  Jr.,  Loyola  University 
School  of  Law,  New  Orleans. 

Edward  S.  Godfrey.  University  of  Maine 
School  of  Law. 

Robert  P.  Boden.  Marquette  University  Law 
School. 

William  P.  Cunningham,  UiUverslty  of 
Maryland  School  of  Law. 

Frederick  D.  Lewis.  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Law. 
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William  B.  Lockhart,  University  of  Minne- 
sota Law  School. 

Patrick  D.  Kelly,  University  of  Missouri — 
Kansas  City,  School  of  Law. 

Robert  E.  Sullivan,  University  of  Montana 
School  of  Law. 

Henry  M.   Grether,  Jr.,  University  of  Ne- 
braska College  of  Law. 

Thomas  W.  Christopher,  University  of  New 
Mexico  School  of  Law 

William  H.  Angus,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  School  of  Law. 

Robert    B.    McKay.    New   York   University 
School  of  Law. 

DeJarman  LeMarquls,  North  Carolina  Cen- 
tral University  School  of  Law. 

Robert   K.   Rushing,   University  of  North 
Dakota  School  of  Law. 

John    Ritchie,     Northwestern     University 
School  of  Law. 

Eugene  N.  Hanson,  Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law. 

Ivan  C.  Rutledge.  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Law. 

Ted  Poster,  Oklahoma  City  University  Law 
School. 

Eugene    P.    Sooles,    University    of   Oregon 
School  of  Law. 

Jefferson  B.  Fordham.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School. 

John    J.    Murphy,    St.    John's    University 
School  of  Law. 

Richard  J.  Childress,  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Law. 

Joseph  A.  SincliUoo,  Jr.,  University  of  San 
Diego  School  of  Law 

William  J.  Rlegger,  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco School  of  Law. 

Leo  A.  Huard,  University  of  Santa  Clara 
School  of  Law. 

John    P.    Loftus,    Seton    Hall    University 
School  of  Law. 

James  B.  Adams,  University  of  South  Da- 
kota School  of  Law. 

Dorothy  W.  Nelson.  University  of  Southern 
California  Law  Center. 

Bayless   A.   Manning.   Stanford   University 
School  of  Law. 

Richard  T.  Dillon,  Stetson  University  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Robert  W.  Miller,  Syracuse  University  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Harold  C.  Warner,  University  of  Tennessee 
College  of  Law. 

W.  Page  Keeton,  University  of  Texas  School 
of  Law.  ^^ 

Richard  B.  Amandes,  TexaST'ech  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Karl  Krastln,  University  of  Toledo  College 
of  Law. 

Samuel  D.  Thurman,  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Law. 

John    W.     Wade.     Vanderbllt    University 
School  of  Law. 

Harold  G.  Reuschlein,  ViUanova  University 
School  of  Law. 

Monrad  G.  Paulsen,  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Law. 

John   E.    Howe,   Washburn   University   of 
Law. 

Hiram    H.    Lesar,    Washington    University 
School  of  Law. 

Charles  W.  Joiner,  Wayne  State  University 
Law  School. 

Paul  L.  Selby,  Jr.,  West  Virginia  University 
College  of  Law. 

Spencer  L.  Kimball,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School. 

Frank  J.  TrtJease,  University  of  Wyoming 
College  of  Law. 

Louis  H.  PoUak,  Yale  Law  School. 


HOUSING   NEEDS  OF 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  recently  spoke  to  the  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Homes 
for  the  Aging  in  St.  Louis.  His  address 
included  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  hous- 


ing needs  of  our  senior  citizens,  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  meeting  these  needs, 
the  inadequacy  of  government  programs 
in  this  area,  and  suggestions  for  future 
constructive  action  by  private  groups  smd 
government  officials  to  meet  the  housing, 
health  and  welfare  requirements  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

Senator  Moss  has  served  w  th  dis- 
tinction on  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  is  currently  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care.  Thus 
this  message  merits  serious  attention  by 
all  of  us  concerned  with  the  well-being 
of  our  senior  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of 
Utah) 
Future  Trends  in  Long-Term  Care 
My  friends  of  the  American  Association  of 
Homes  for  the  Aging.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  at  this  Eighth  Annual  Conven- 
tion and  Meeting.  As  you  know,  I  have  par- 
ticipated In  your  programs  before  but  I  feel 
particularly  honored  to  be  asked  to  be  yoxur 
kejrnote  spesiker. 

At  this  convention  today  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  future.  We  hope  to  identify 
problems  and  consider  solutions.  We  seek  to 
improve  the  programs  and  institutions  serv- 
ing our  senior  citizens. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  my  speech  today 
will  be  problems  in  the  area  of  long-term  care. 
That  these  problems  are  Important  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  facts. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
reports  that  there  are  some  25  thousand 
nursing  homes  in  this  country.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  these  homes  are  operated  for  profit 
and  they  house  about  a  million  Americans. 
Since  the  inception  of  medicare's  extended 
care  provisions  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  these  facilities.  Medicaid  paid 
for  $1.1  billion  in  nursing  home  care  last 
year  and  medicare  added  another  $500  mil- 
lion, i 

Two  out  of  every  three  dollars  received  by 
nursing  homes  reportedly  comes  from  state 
or  federal  taxes. 

Nursing  homes  are  a  recent  development 
in  the  field  of  medical  care.  There  are  some 
excellent  homes  such  as  the  St.  Joseph's 
Manor  in  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  and  Golden 
Acres  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Nursing  homes,  how- 
ever, have  a  bad  image,  possibly  because 
statistically  25  percent  of  their  patients  die 
within  six  months  after  admissions. 

Nursing  homes  have  become  big  business. 
They  provide  emploment  for  thousands  of 
people.  They  merit  the  solicitous  concern 
of  shareholders,  doctors,  druggists,  ambu- 
lance drivers,  and  food  and  linen  services. 
I  am  here  to  tell  you  of  the  government's 
interest.  Simply  stated  it  is:  the  highest 
standard  of  care  for  the  elderly  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

restoration     op    the     202     DIRECT    LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Before  proceeding  with  my  discussion  of 
the  needs  in  the  area  of  long-term  care,  I 
would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments  dis- 
cussing the  section  202  program.  As  you 
know,  this  section  provides  direct  loans  at 
low  rates  of  interest  to  non-profit  organiza- 
tions providing  homes  for  the  elderly. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  status  of  this  program  and  I  will 
give  you  a  report  in  some  detail. 

Early  in  the  year  the  administration  Indi- 
cated its  policy  against  direct  loans  by  the 
Government.  It  was  said  that  these  loan  pro- 
grams place  the  Government  Into  compe- 
tition with  private  money-lending  establish- 
ments. 


But  the  202  program  had  been  one  of  our 
most  effective  and  efficient  housing  programs. 
Non-profit  sponsors  had  learned  the  proced- 
ures and  had  begim  to  develop  a  sizable  vol- 
tmie  of  projects  until  the  program  was 
sharply  Interrupted  by  a  housing  and  ;irban 
development  policy  which  in  effect  required 
conversion  of  all  202  projects  to  section  236 
financing  upon  completion.  This  abrupt 
termination  was  the  result  of  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  1968  legislation  which  au- 
thorized section  202  sponsors  to  convert  to 
section  236  on  a  voluntary  basis,  not  on  a 
mandatory  basis. 

Little  if  any  accurate  Information  was 
given  about  the  deletion  of  the  202  program. 
An  inquiry  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment still  brings  the  response  that  the  pro- 
gram is  alive  but  that  the  use  of  section  236 
is  encouraged  because  the  appropriations  for 
section  202  have  been  extinguished.  Signifi- 
cantly, in  the  recently  announced  reorgani- 
zation of  that  department,  the  236  and  236 
programs  were  cited  as  aomlng  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  assistant  secretary  for 
housing  production  and  mortgage  credit,  but 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  202  program. 

Congress  responded  to  the  public  outcry 
that  followed  the  decision  to  delete  the  202 
program.  Congress  reaffirmed  and  clarified  Its 
support  of  the  direct  loan  program  in  the 
strongest  language  possible  In  the  1969  hous- 
ing bill.  The  conferees  have  not  yet  reached 
agreement  but  the  house  bill  authorized 
$150  million  for  the  coming  year  while  S80 
million  a  year  for  three  years  was  authorized 
in  the  Senate  for  the  202  program. 

I  count  this  as  an  Important  victory  even 
though  we  must  still  work  hard  to  Insure 
that  Congress  follows  up  on  Its  authorization 
with  the  requisite  appropriations. 

So  much  for  202.  If  my  address  seems 
fragmented  it  is  because  I  wish  to  touch 
several  points  without  unduly  extending  the 
length  of  my  talk. 

MODEL    CITIES    FUNDS    CUT    AND    THE    NEED    FOR 

DEMONSTRATION   NURSING   HOMES  "^ 

I  very  much  regret  the  $216  million  dollar 
cut  in  model  cities  funds  this  year.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  this  cut  in  terms  of  a 
slow-dowm  and  stretch-out  of  the  program. 

In  our  recent  hearings  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  model  cities  program  to  the  elderly.  I 
questioned  the  administration's  representa- 
tive about  the  cuts.  Mr.  Robert  Balda.  deputy 
for  model  cities  and  Government  relations 
had  this  to  say: 

"I  believe  that  the  cut  is  really  more  ap- 
parent than  real  .  .  .  Now  with  respect  to 
the  charge  that  there  has  been  a  slow-down 
or  stretch-out  of  the  program,  the  adminis- 
tration must  take  a  certain  responsibility  for 
the  length  of  time  in  reviewing  the  model 
cities  program." 

I  suggest  that  the  cut  in  model  cities 
funds  was  both  apparent  and  real.  I  firmly 
believe  that  State  and  local  officials  should 
be  able  to  rely  on  the  information  and  com- 
mitments that  they  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  without  equivocation. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  the  Innovation 
that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  model 
cities  program  should  be  utilized  to  advan- 
tage within  the  sphere  of  long-term  care. 

Private  and  non-profit  homes  have  always 
been  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  providing  im- 
provements in  the  care  of  the  aged.  I  would 
hope  that  it  Is  possible  to  build  a  number  of 
demonstration  or  model  nursing  homes  to 
develop  techniques  that  can  be  employed  In 
future  homes. 

NEED  FOR  PROPER  REGULATIONS  FOR  HIGHER 
STANDARDS  OF  SKILLED  CARE 

As  we  continue  to  list  the  needs  that  exist 
in  the  area  of  long-term  care,  I  would  im- 
mediately ask  for  effective  regulations  In  Im- 
plementation of  my  amendment  to  Title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

As  you  will  recall,  last  June  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an- 
nounced their  so-called  interim  stan  lards. 
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purportedly,  to  implement  my  amendment. 
While  the  Intent  of  my  amendment  was  to 
raise  the  standards  of  care  In  our  skilled 
nursing  homes,  the  effect  of  the  Interim  reg- 
ulations was  clearly  to  lower  standards  be- 
low the  former  level. 

The  battle  lines  were  quickly  drawn  and 
I  was  grateful  to  have  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Homes  for  the  Aging  represented  at 
our  hearings.  Dr.  Egger's  statement  was  pre- 
cise and  Informative. 

The  next  step  In  the  chronology  was  the 
report  of  the  special  task  force  on  skilled 
nursing  home  care.  This  task  force  was  set 
up  under  the  social  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  weigh  all  the  evidence.  The 
content  of  this  revised  report  has  not  been 
made  public.  I  do  have  good  Information 
that  Indicated  that  the  report  finds  in  favor 
of  the  stricter  enforcement  of  present  legal 
standards. 

With  the  hope  of  having  the  latest  Infor- 
mation at  my  fingertips,  I  have  sent  Secre- 
tary Pinch  the  following  telegram  and  I 
want  to  read  you  his  reply. 

•'NOVKMBBB   10,   1969. 
"Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch, 

"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C.: 
"I  am  addressing  the  American  Association 
of  Home»-lor  the  Aging  on  November  17.  and 
I  need  tb«Jiatest  word  on  the  following: 

"1.  What  action  has  been  take]!*  on  the  re- 
port of  the  task  force  on  skilled  nursing 
home  care? 

"2.  What  plans  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  for  Implementation  of  regula- 
tions to  comply  with  my  amendment  to 
title  TTT-y  concerning  higher  standards  appli- 
cable to  patients  in  skilled  nursing  homes? 
"FiANK  E.  Moss, 

"U.S.  Senator." 

It  Is  Important  for  ua  to  remember  that 
the  Interim  regulations  once  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  are  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  Interim  regulations  have  had  the  effect 
of  law  for  six  months  now.  Siorely,  It  Is  time 
they  were  replaced  with  more  adequate 
standard  regulations. 

We  must  be  ever  vigilant  to  Insure  the 
highest  quality  of  care  at  the  lowest  coat  to 
those  who  must  spend  extended  periods  of 
time  In  out  skilled  nursing  facilities. 

THE    NXEO   rOB   SHKLTXB   CARS    FACnJTIES 

I  cali  f or  the  expansion  of  the  FHA-Nurs- 
ing  Home  program  to  Include  shelter  care 
facilities.  We  have  housing  programs  in  this 
country  which  are  keyed  to  those  of  our 
elderly  who  are  independent  and  ambula- 
tory. We  have  a  growing  number  of  facilities 
for  those  who  need  intensive  care.  We  have  a 
definite  oieed  for  the  kind  of  facilities  that 
were  envisioned  by  the  Montoya  amendment 
to  the  housing  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
on  September  23. 

By  supplying  these  personal  care  services 
we  would  add  many  thousands  of  Americans 
who  Uva  in  near  Independence.  A  personal 
care  program  also  makes  sense  economically. 
It  reduces  the  number  of  people  making  un- 
warranted trips  Into  hospitals  and  skilled 
nursing  homes. 

The  House  deleted  the  shelter  care  provi- 
sion from  Its  bill.  I  have  strongly  urged  that 
the  Senate  Insist  on  Its  amendment  to  the 
bill  in  conference  with  the  House. 

THE    NEED   TO   IDENTIFT   AND   DETINE    DIFTEBENT 
LEVELS  or  LONG-TEEM  CARE 

I  call  for  a  common  agreement  by  all 
parties  concerned  on  the  Identification  and 
definition  of  different  levels  of  long-term 
care. 

There  Is  presently  hopeless  confusion  In 
the  field  of  long-term  care  on  terminology. 
This  problem  has  serious  consequences  for 
cooamunlcatlons  between  interested  groups. 
It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  to  cite  one  example,  there 
exist  12  different  levels  of  nursing  home  care. 
The  resultlng'problem  of  classifying  patients 


Is  obvious.  I  would  suggest  that  we  agree  on 
three  or  at  the  most,  four  basic  classes  of 
service. 

On  related  points,  I  would  favor  giving 
"spell  of  the  illness",  a  medical,  rather  than 
an  insurance  definition.  I  would  also  stress 
the  need  for  agreement  on  the  patient  to 
staff  ratio  and  the  ratio  of  personnel  to 
supervision. 

Agreement  is  also  needed  on  accounting 
methods  and  auditing  procedures  to  protect 
Federal  funds.  Careful  check  should  be  made 
of  receipt  and  disbursement  of  drugs  and  the 
opportunities  for  fraiid .  should  be  minimal 
and  subject  to  vigilant  surveillance. 

THE  NEED  rOR  CONTINTTrTT  BETWEEN   MEDICARE 
AND  MEDICAID 

There  are  many  reports  of  substandard  fa- 
cilities and  care  under  medicaid.  Many  States 
and  counties  have  consistently  placed  title 
19  patients  in  substandard  nursing  homes  in 
order  to  save  money. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  audits  recently  revealed  that  there 
were  at  least  227  substandard  homes  receiv- 
ing title  19  money  in  California  under  the 
State's  medl-Cal  program. 

Certainly  we  can  agree  that  title  19  pa- 
tients have  the  same  right  to  first  rate  medi- 
cal and  nursing  services  as  persons  under 
title  18. 

FUTURE   NURSING   HOME   ADMINISTRATORS 
SHOtrUl  BE  LICENSED   PROFESSIONALS 

I  call  for  more  professlonallzatlon  in  the 
field  of  nursing  home  administration.  At  the 
present  time  only  10  percent  of  nursing  home 
administrators  have  training  for  the  Job. 

I  call  for  strict  compliance  with  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  of  1967  that  requires  li- 
censing of  nursing  home  administrators. 

I  am  told  that  Secretary  Finch  has  ap- 
proved the  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Nursing  Home  Administration 
which  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  guidelines.  Reportedly,  these 
guidelines  wUl  be  publUhed  in  the  Federal 
Register  In  the  near  future. 

TSAXNINC    PROGRAMS    FOR    KXtRSmO    PERSONNEL 
ARE    URGENTLT    NEEDED 

I  call  for  Federal  financial  support  of  State 
training  programs  to  provide  personnel  for 
our  nursing  homes.  The  nursing  home  indus- 
try has  proven  that  it  can  construct  70  to 
80  thousand  beds  a  year,  some  2  to  3  nursing 
homes  every  day.  Competent  nurses  and  as- 
sistants must  be  found  who  have  a  genuine 
Interest  and  concern  for  older  people. 

Another  factor  which  complicates  the 
shortage  of  personnel  is  the  very  high  turn- 
over rate  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  Is  as  high  as  71  percent  for  regis- 
tered nurses  and  60  percent  for  all  nursing 
personnel. 

TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  NURSINC  HOME 
FIELD  AND  FULL  DISCLOSURE  OF  CONTRACT 
TERMS  TO  PROSPECTIVE  RESIDENTS  OF  NURSING 
HOMES 

I  call  for  truth  In  advertising  In  the  nurs- 
ing home  field.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  has 
carried  reports  of  applicants  who  enter  homes 
in  belief  that  their  quarters  will  be  equipped 
as  described  In  the  brochure.  Much  to  theii 
chagrin,  they  find  that  their  home  has  no  air 
conditioning  or  that  it  does  not  offer  the 
promised  recreation  or  physical  therapy. 

Sick  and  helpless  people  need  legal  protec- 
tion. Many  today  sign  form  contracts  which 
are  what  we  call  in  the  law,  contracts  of 
adhesion.  Once  these  forms  are  signed  the 
elderly  often  find  themselves  bound  by  un- 
fortunate consequences.  They  should  be 
made  to  understand  what  they  are  signing. 
They  should  know  what  services  are  to  be 
provided  and  what  are  not. 

NEED  TO   BROADEN   THE  SCOPE  OF   MEDICARE  AND 
TO  MINIMIZE  RISING  COSTS 

I  call  for  broadening  the  scope  of  medicare, 
certainly,  eye  glasses  and  dental  care  are  es- 
sential. In  1967  only  some  35  percent  of  med- 
ical costs  of  the  elderly  were  covered  by  med- 


icare. For  the  elderly  themselves  and  for  the 
Federal  Govermnent  we  must  do  what  we 
can  to  limit  rising  medical  costs.  Essentially 
the  weapons  to  be  used  here  are  unsched- 
uled inspections,  audits  on  a  random  basis 
and  close  monitoring  of  claims  to  avoid 
duplication. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  fact  that  medical 
costs  In  the  past  four  years  have  risen  twice 
as  fast  as  in  previous  years. 

ENFORCEMENT  IS  NEEDED  OF  THE  LAW  REQUIB- 
INO  DISCLOSURE  OP  MANAGEMENT  AND  OWN- 
ERSHIP OF  NURSING  HOMES 

Since  my  amendment  in  1967  the  law  re- 
quires that  the  name  of  any  one  with  the 
10  percent  interest  in  a  nursing  home  be 
publicly  disclosed.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  been  lax  in  tell- 
ing States  how  to  comply  with  the  law. 

As  a  result,  the  abuses  of  hidden  owner- 
ship continue  to  exist.  There  are  reports  of 
doctors  with  substantial  financial  Interests. 
Stocks  are  currently  listed  In  the  names  of 
family  and  friends.  In  thU  setting  there  are 
always  charges  of  conflict  of  Interests.  Most 
often  mentioned  is  the  case  where  a  doctor 
sits  on  a  utilization  review  committee  and 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  decide 
the  Institutional  tenure  of  patients  under 
medicare  and  medicaid.  It  has  been  Implied 
in  such  cases  that  the  doctor  has  a  direct 
financial  Interest  in  keeping  patients  In  the 
nursing  facility. 

There  are  always  reports  of  nursing  home 
owners  hiring  their  own  construction  firms 
to  build  a  particular  home  In  question.  They 
also  hire  linen  and  cleaning  services  in  which 
they  have  a  direct  financial  Interest.  This 
leads  to  the  charge  that  the  home  has  paid 
exhorbltant  prices  for  construction  and 
services. 

Clearly,  the  opportunities  for  abuse  are 
multiplied  by  the  creation  of  nursing  home 
chains.  The  profit  motive  is  Inherent  In  their 
existence. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  FIRE  REGULATIONS 

Nursing  home  Inspections  should  deter- 
mine If  there  Is  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment of  life  safety  code  of  the  National  Fire 
Prevention  Association  as  required  by  law. 

ELDERLY  NOT  IN  NEED  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  HELP 
SHOULD  BE  RELEASED  FROM  MENTAL  HOS- 
PITALS, NURSING  HOMES  SHOULD  DEVELOP 
PSYCHIATRIC   SERVICES 

Twenty-Blx  percent  of  the  people  In  our 
mental  Institutions  are  confined  for  the  sin- 
gtilar  reason  that  they  are  poor.  In  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Mental  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C., 
there  are  at  least  462  people  over  age  70  who 
could  be  released.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate 
this  waste  of  humanity  and  resources. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  by  the  public 
health  service  that  some  55  percent  of  the 
people  in  nursing  homeb  are  mentally  Im- 
paired. 

Certainly  there  is  great  confusion  as  to 
Just  what  constitutes  mental  Illness  within 
the  sphere  of  geriatrics.  Without  attempting 
to  settle  that  argimient,  the  signs  are  clear 
that  in  future  nursing  homes  will  be  handed 
more  responsibility  in  the  area  of  psychi- 
atric counseling  and  services. 

NEED  TO  IMPROVE  THE  IMAGE  OF  NURSINO 
HOMES  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON  REHABILITATION 

I  find  it  essential  that  we  do  everything 
possible  to  Improve  the  Image  of  nursing 
homes.  With  Improved  services  this  should 
follow  automatically.  Still  we  must  dispel 
the  notion  that  all  nursing  homes  are  a  kind 
of  purgatory. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
good  nursing  home  care  Is  expensive.  We 
must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  the  high 
standards  that  we  seek.  Still,  our  goal  should 
remain  the  highest  standard  of  care  for  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

Nursing  homes  of  the  future  must  be  more 
than  a  place  where  the  ill  go  to  wait  out 
their  remaining  years.  The  emphasis  of 
the  future  must  be  rehabilitation.  Patients 
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should  be  returned  to  society  as  early  aa 
possible.  The  goals  of  the  nursing  home 
should  be  to  discharge  to  independent  living 
the  mazlm\un  number  of  its  residents.  Ter- 
minal storage  of  elderly  patients  must  be 
eliminated^ 

CONCLUSION 

To  this  point  I  have  been  concentrating 
on  the  health  problems  of  our  elderly.  Obvi- 
ously, these  problems  are  extremely  Impor- 
tant. But  there  are  two  equally  important 
areas  of  concern.  First,  the  economic  needs 
of  our  elderly.  This  is  only  to  say  that  the 
elderly  make  up  a  large  segment  of  the  poor 
of  this  Nation.  Second,  I  would  mention  the 
psychological  needs  of  our  aged.  Ova  elderly 
suffer  from  a  decreased  sense  of  intrinsic 
worth;  from  a  poverty  of  the  spirit;  from  the 
very  fact  of  being  old  In  a  youth-oriented 
society. 

The  economic  needs  can  only  be  met  by 
Increased  Incomes.  We  must  put  the  floor 
of  decency  vmder  our  entire  economy.  We 
must  provide  opportunities  for  part-time 
employment.  We  must  Incretise  social  secu- 
rity benefits  more  than  the  administration's 
proposal  of  10  percent.  We  must  come  to 
grips  with  guaranteed  Income  problems. 

The  psychologlcan  needs  of  the  elderly  re- 
quire a  reordering  of  the  values  of  society. 
Oiir  senior  citizens  are  capable  of  playing  an 
Important  role  In  our  society.  We  should  ask 
for  their  intellectual  contribution  to  society. 
Experience  is  a  gold  mine  which  should  not 
be  closed  and  forgotten. 

I  believe  that  old  age  should  be  a  time 
of  satisfaction  and  revrard.  The  struggle  to 
survive  should  rest  with  youth.  This  is  why 
I  was  pleased  to  see  the  State  of  Maryland 
purchase  a  luxury  high  rise  t^partment  In 
the  central  city  and  make  It  available  to 
the  elderly  at  low  rentals.  I  applaud  Chicago's 
reduced  fares  for  senior  citizens  on  the  sub- 
way and  In  movie  theaters.  I  am  pleased  with 
the  dnig  store  chain  In  Salt  Lake  City  and 
elsewhere,  that  provides  medicines  for  the 
elderly  at  half  price.  I  have  called  for  re- 
duced fares  for  our  senior  citizens  on  our 
airlines. 

In  closing,  I  would  ask  a  question.  What 
do  we  really  mean  when  we  say  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world?  I  raise 
t^e  question  only  to  suggest  that  our  great- 
est resource  is  our  people.  Our  wealth  is  our 
brain-power;  the  combination  of  energy  and 
Intellect.  Using  our  brain-power  we  have 
been  able  to  make  unparalleled  advances  in 
the  cause  of  mankind — science,  transporta- 
tion, education — even  man  on  the  moon.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  we  can  devote  this  same 
resource  to  solving  the  problems  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

So,  the  imposing  question  remains,  why 
haven't  we  made  greater  efforts  for  our 
elderly  In  the  past?  Perh^js  Allan  Nevina  had 
the  answer  when  he  wrote  that  the  United 
States  throughout  its  history  has  carried  on 
its  shoulders  the  grinning  ^>e  of  compla- 
cency. 

It  does  seem  that  the  only  obstacle  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  more  meaningful  life 
for  our  senior  citizens  is  our  lack  of  resolve. 
There  is  no  deficit  of  national  resources; 
there  is  a  deficit  of  national  will. 

I  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  this  gathering  are  the  leaders  in  the  field 
of  care  for  the  aging.  I  ask  for  your  con- 
tinued concern  and  continued  effort.  Let  us 
do  all  that  we  can  to  insure  to  our  elderly 
their  fair  share  of  American  abundance.  In 
respectful  Independence  and  full  member- 
ship in  our  society. 


COURT  RULES  THAT  FARMERS  HIR- 
ING ILLEGAL  FOREIGN  LABOR 
LIABLE  FOR  DAMAGES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee, I  have  seen  firsthand  the  de- 
pressing effect  on  living  and  working 


conditions  caused  by  the  presence  of  for- 
eign workers  In  agrlciilture.  While  some 
of  these  foreign  workers  are  in  the 
United  States  under  some  color  of  law, 
there  have  been  an  increasing  number 
of  foreign  workers  that  enter  this  coim- 
try  illegally.  They  are  called  wetbacks, 
because  many  gain  entry  by  swimming 
across  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  an  unprecedented  decision  a  Cali- 
fornia court  has  ruled  that  domestic 
farmworkers  have  a  right  to  prevent 
agricultural  employers  from  hiring  wet- 
backs in  order  to  depress  wages  and 
working  conditions,  since  the  use  of  wet- 
backs to  the  detriment  of  local  workers 
would  be  an  unfair  business  practice. 
The  suit  follows  the  settlement  of  a 
previous  action  ^hen  a  grower  agreed  to 
request  that  prospective  agricultural 
employees  offer  proof  of  lawful  status 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  an  alien 
registration  receipt  card,  commonly 
known  as  a  green  card,  or  a  valid  draft 
card,  or  a  local  drivers  license. 

Legal  action  undertaken  by  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  on  behalf  of 
fsu-mworkers  punctuates  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  effectively  implement 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  labor.  The  immigra- 
tion laws  provide  that  alien  workers  shall 
not  be  imported  if  their  use  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  domestic  wages  and 
working  conditions— 8  U.S.C.  1182(a)  14. 
Consistent  with  controls  on  foreign 
labor.  Congress  prohibited  directly  or 
indirectly  inducing  illegal  entry  into  the 
United  States  or  harboring  or  concealing 
Illegal  entrants  from  discovery.  However, 
a  loophole  exempts  the  employment  of 
illegal  entrants  from  the  statute — 8 
U.S.C.  1324,  This  provision  which  has 
made  it  easy  for  Illegal  entrants  to  ob- 
tain emplosonent  both  on  the  farms  and 
increasingly  in  the  cities,  contributes 
substantially  to  the  presence  in  the 
United  States  of  perhaps  as  many  as 
400.000  aliens  who  entered  Ulegally,  have 
no  right  to  be  here,  but  who  deprive  low- 
Income  domestic  workers  of  jobs.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
reported  the  apprehension  of  151,000  Il- 
legal entrants,  possibly  only  one-third 
of  those  aliens  who  escaped  detection. 

The  use  of  wetbacks  coincides  with 
high  unemplojmient  and  low  wages.  At 
the  current  rate  of  imemplosmient  per- 
haps as  many  as  one  out  of  every  six  un- 
employed American  workers  could  be  out 
of  work  because  of  the  use  of  illegal  en- 
trants. On  the  farms  <mly  one  worker  In 
eight  works  more  than  250  days  of  the 
year,  and  average  hourly  earnings — 
$1.48 — are  at  most  one-half  those  pre- 
vailing In  the  industrial  sector — $3.01. 

In  Sonoma  County,  Calif.,  a  rich  agri- 
cultural area  where  workers  are  chsd- 
lenglng  the  emplojmient  of  wetbacks, 
another  group  of  workers  covered  by 
Federal  and  State  minimum  wage  laws 
has  brought  suit  against  an  employer 
charging  that  they  were  paid  an  average 
of  30  cents  per  houi-  on  a  piece  rate  to 
harvest  pears  and  prunes.  Applicants  for 
farm  labor  jobs  In  the  same  county  were 
double  growers'  requests  for  workers  even 
at  periods  of  peak  utilization. 

While  illegal  entrant  use  wais  formerly 
predominantly  agricultural,  current  pat- 
terns show  a  dramatic  shift  to  perma- 


nent low  and  s^nlskilled  employment  in 
industry  and  in  the  cities.  AddltiooaUy 
the  Incidence  of  Illegal  alien  labor  has 
graduaUy  spread  froDi  the  Southwest  to 
other  areas  of  the  covmtry.  In  Los  An- 
geles where  the  unemployment  rate  is 
about  5  percent  compared  with  3.5  per- 
cent nationally — August  1969 — up  to 
4,000  Illegal  entrants  are  aiH)rehended 
each  month.  Recent  wetback  apprenhen- 
sions  in  rural  areas  similarly  reflect  a 
shift  In  wetback  emplojonent  to  more 
permanent  jobs  such  as  wineries  and 
light  manufacturing.  Wetbacks  derive 
American  low-income  workers  of  pos- 
sibly $100  million  every  year. 

The  easy  emplojrment  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals at  wages  ranging  from  five  to 
10  times  the  amoimt  earned  in  Mexico 
has  led  to  the  development  of  a  lucra- 
tive and  sophisticated  series  of  smug- 
gling syndicates  which  extract  up  to  $300 
from  Mexican  workers  to  get  them  Into 
the  United  States  and  And  them  work. 
These  syndicates,  which  are  feared  by 
residents  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  are 
not  above  resorting  to  bribery  and  vio- 
lence and  have  been  linked,  by  four  Fran- 
ciscan fathers  working  with  Mexicsm  na- 
tionals, to  the  marihuana  traCBc  as  well. 
Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  apparent  disinterest  In  ade- 
quately enforcing  the  law,  efforts  at  con- 
trolling the  Illegal  entrant  have  been  dil- 
igent but  puny.  Multiple  returnees  are 
permitted  to  leave  voluntarily  or  are 
transported  to  the  Interior  of  Mexico  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Smugglers  are  prosecuted  but  frequently 
plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  offense,  or  receive 
a  minimal  sentence. 

Law  suits  such  as  the  Santa  Rosa  case 
could  have  some  deterrent  effect  on  the 
unlimited  employment  opportunities 
which  wetbacks  now  have  in  the  United 
States,  in  possibly  requiring  more  respon- 
sible employers  to  request  than  Spanish - 
speaking  males  who  seek  employment 
provide  some  evidence  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  in  the  United  States.  But 
only  the  repeal  of  the  employment  ex- 
emption—8  U.S.C.  1324 — can  provide 
law  enforcement  offlclals  with  an  effective 
deterrent  to  the  widespread  use  of  il- 
legal entrant  labor. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  this  case 
illustrates  the  excellent  service  provided 
by  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  and 
other  legal  service  programs  throughout 
this  Nation,  In  bringing  high  quality  le- 
gal service  to  the  poor  In  order  that  their 
interests  are  adequately  represented  and 
laws  designed  for  their  protection  are  ac- 
tually enforced. 

It  Is  important  that  poor  people  have 
the  same  administrative  and  judicial 
remedies  that  are  available  to,  and  exer- 
cised by,  all  Americans.  Unfortunately, 
the  abiUty  of  legal  services  programs  to 
continue  to  provide  these  valuable  and 
basic  services  to  the  poor  is  in  jeopardy 
because  of  the  regressive  amendment  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Senate.  This  case 
presents  yet  another  example  of  why  I 
fought  to  defeat  that  amendment.  It  Is 
Ironic  that  the  existence  of  an  OEO  pro- 
gram Is  threatened  merely  because  It  Is 
providing  services  that  It  Is  designed  to 
offer,  services  that  nonpoor  Americans 
take  for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles,  one  from  the  Los 
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Angeles  Times,  and  another  from  the 
Washington  Post,  that  report  this  court 
case  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with 
and  article  from  the  October  20,  1969,  is- 
sue of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Po«t  (D.C.)   Oct.  19. 
19691 

CALiroRmA  Farms  Warnbh)  on  Hiring 

Wetbacks 

(By  John  Berthelsen) 

Santa  Rosa,  Calw.— A  Superior  Court 
judge  here  has  ruled  that  farmers  are  liable 
to  punishment  If  they  refuse  to  give  Jobs  to 
American  citizens  while  hiring  Illegal  Mexi- 
can Immigrants.  ^  .      ^^ 

The  victory  is  one  step  In  a  long,  fight  by 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Inc..  an 
agency  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  stop  the  use  cfl^liiegal  migrants  by 
farmers  and  growers.  The  ruling  will  enable 
other  agricultural  workers  to  obtain  Injunc- 
tions against  employers  using  such  poorly 
paid  labor. 

The  decision  may  also  have  an  effect  on 
the  long  and  bitter  grape  strike  In  Cali- 
fornia's central  valleys.  Leaders  of  the  strike 
claim  tbat  growers  have  used  illegal  aliens 
as  strikebreakers. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  late  last 
week  by  Superior  Court  Judge  Joseph 
Murphy.  He  rejected  a  move  to  block  a  $20,- 
000  damage  action  against  apple  grower  Don- 
ald Orr  of  Healdsburg.  a  town  north  of  San 
Francisco.  Orr's  attorneys  contended  that  la- 
borers Eleno  Rlojas  and  Guadlupe  Oultan 
had  no  right  to  bring  the  action,  which  ac- 
cused Orr  of  employing  illegal  immigrants. 
Murphy  ruled  that  the  right  was  provided 
under  the  unfair  business  practices  law. 

Attorneys  for  the  CRLA  representing 
Rlojas  and  GvUtan  also  sought  an  injunction 
ordering  farm  employers  to  require  prospec- 
tive workers  to  show  alien  registration  cards, 
draft  cards  or  local  drivers'  licenses  as  legal 
proof  of  residence. 

The  Judge  rejected  this  bid,  saying  It  was 
Inappropriate  since  the  working  season  was 
over.  He  added  It  was  "not  a  determination 
on  whether  It  should  be  ordered"— leaving 
the  door  open  for  similar  Injunctions  during 
next  year's  growing  season. 

"The  Impact  of  this  decision  U  going  to 
send  tremors  throughout  California  agricul- 
ture." said  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  Sheldon 
Greene. 

The  Border  Patrol  estimates  that  as  much 
as  $100  million  a  year  is  being  taken  out  of 
the  United  States  by  illegal  workers.  A  total 
of  151,000  border-jumpers  were  caught  be- 
tween June  1968  and  July  1969—63.000  of 
them  In  CaUfomla,  and  4,000  In  Los  Angeles 
alone. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Times, 

Oct.  10,  19691 

ILLXGAL  Alien  Employers  Liable  for  Ptjni- 

TIVK    Action.    Cottrt    Rules — Jxtoge    Says 

Damages  Are  Possible  Under  Code  Which 

PROHiBrrs  Unfair  Business  Practices  and 

Competition 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

Growers   and   other   employers   who   hire 
illens  Illegally  are  liable  for  punitive  damages 
irnder  a  law  prohibiting  unfEUr  business  com- 
etltlon,  a  California  court  has  ruled. 

Millions  of  Mexican  citizens  have  Illegally 
crossed  the  border  since  World  War  n,  taking 
Jobs  that  unions  and  other  groups  have  com- 
plained should  have  gone  to  unemployed 
U.S.  citizens.  1 

When  the  Illegal  alians  are  caught  they 
are  normally  sent  back  tp  Mexico,  but  there 
Is  no  punishment  of  either  the  alien  op  the 
U.S.  employer. 

However,  Superior  Judge  Joseph  P.  Mur- 


phy ruled  In  Santa  Rosa  Thursday  that 
punishment  Is  possible  under  the  state's  civil 
code,  which  forbids  unfair  business  prac- 
tices and  unfair  competition. 

By  hiring  an  Illegal  alien  the  employer 
may  be  engaging  In  unfair  business  practices, 
he  found,  since  the  action  could  serve  to 
depress  wages  or  working  conditions  of  U.S. 
citizens  who  want  the  Job,  too. 

CASE    filed    BY    LEGAL    GROUP 

The  case  was  filed  by  the  California  Rural 
Legal  AssUtance,  a  federally-funded  war-on- 
poverty  project. 

Sheldon  Greene,  general  counsel  for  CRLA, 
said  the  case  Is  a  class  action  on  behalf  of 
all  farm  workers. 

(In  a  similar  case  last  Aug.  28,  Santa  Clara 
County  Superior  Judge  Joseph  Kelly  ruled 
that  a  mushroom-growing  firm  must  refrain 
from  hiring  aliens  illegally  and  open  its  em- 
ployment records  to  the  CRLA). 

The  Judge  said  a  final  decision  on  whether 
the  Orr  Fruit  Co.  must  pay  any  or  all  of  the 
$20,100  damages  sought  by  CRLA  will  be 
made  after  a  hearing  on  the  specific  facts  In 
the  case. 

But  Greene  noted  that  the  unprecedented 
part  of  the  decision  is  the  court's  ruling  that 
the  state  law  can  be  used,  in  effect,  to  punish 
employers  who  hire  illegal  aliens  In  competi- 
tion with  U.S.  workers. 

Greene  said  new  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion figures  show  that  in  the  past  year  151.- 
OOO  Illegal  aliens  were  caught  nationally,  in- 
cluding 63.000  in  California. 

But  for  every  one  alien  apprehended.  It  is 
estimated  that  another  two  are  not  caught, 
Greene  added: 

"We  estimated  that  these  aliens  send  $100 
million  a  year  back  to  Mexico.  An  employer 
could  check  on  the  status  of  his  employes  by 
simply  asking  to  see  a  drivers'  license,  draft 
card  or  some  othef  Identification." 

The  Orr  Fruit  Co.  denied  knowingly  using 
illegal  aliens. 

Greene  said  that  "obviously  the  wetbacks 
don't  come  over  to  this  country  to  see  their 
Aunt  Emma  or  visit  Palm  Springs.  They 
come  to  get  work,  and  if  U.S.  employers  were 
stopped  from  hiring  them,  then  the  flood 
of  wetbacks  would  stop." 

(The  Illegal  aliens  became  known  as  wet- 
backs because  many  of  them  swam  across 
the  Rio  Grande  to  cross  Into  this  country.) 

[Prom  the  Nation.  Oct.  20,  1969] 

Operation    Sisyphus:    Wetbacks,    Growers 

AND  Poverty 

(By  Sheldon  L.  Greene)  ^ 

San  Francisco. 
The  bracero  program  died  in  1968,  after  a 
long  Illness.  Under  Its  provisions,  4.5  mil- 
lion Mexican  temporary  workers  were 
brought  into  the  United  States  between 
1942  and  1963  as  supplementary  farm  labor. 
OfflclaUy  terminated  by  Congress  In  1963 — 
long  after  the  World  War  II  labor  shortage 
which  It  was  Intended  to  ease  had  ended — It 
finally  trickled  to  a  halt  in  Augvist  1968  when 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz  denied 
a  request  by  California  tomato  growers  for 
2,200  Mexican  farm  workers.  He  characterized 
this  refusal  of  legal  entry  as  "a  historic  step 
towards  healing  the  migrant  worker  sore  In 
California  and  In  the  entire  United  States." 
But  current  1968-69  immigration  records 
show  the  apprehension  of  150,000  Mexican 
nationals  who  had  entered  the  United  States 
Illegally,  and  the  incidence  of  these  wetbacks 
in  American  employment  Is  perhaps  triple 
the  number  caught.  This  would  suggest  that 
Secretary  Wlrtz's  cure  Is  at  the  most 
cosmetic. 

Illegal  entry  by  Mexican  nationals  has  af- 


'  Mr.  Greene  is  general  counsel  for  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance  and  a  spe- 
cialist in  litigation  challenging  the  employ- 
ment of  nonresident  alien  labor. 


fllcted  domestic  low-Income  workers  since 
World  War  n.  In  1942,  after  Mexico  hart 
agreed  to  supply  temporary  workers  under 
the  bracero  program.  Texas  farmers  refused 
to  meet  agreed  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. In  response,  Mexico  for  a  time  cut  off 
the  supply  of  workers,  but  U.S.  Immigration 
authorities  permitted  thousands  of  Mexicans 
to  cross  the  border  Illegally.  They  were  then 
apprehended  and  "paroled"  to  Texas  farmers, 
thus  avoiding  the  terms  of  the  International 
labor  agreement.  Farmers  and  border  Indus- 
tries got  cheap  labor;  domestic  farm  work- 
ers and  El  Paso  garment  workers  and  meat 
packers  suffered  wartime  Inflation  but  were 
forced  to  accept  low  wages  If  they  wanted  to 
work   at   all. 

In  1954  the  President's  Commission  on 
Migratory  Labor  studied  the  border  labor 
problem  and  concluded :  "The  United  States, 
having  engaged  In  a  program  giving  prefer- 
ence in  contracting  to  those  who  had  broken 
the  law,  has  encouraged  a  violation  of  the 
immigration  laws.  Our  government  has  thus 
become  a  contributor  to  the  growth  of  an 
Illegal  traffic  which  it  has  responsibility  to 
prevent." 

That  same  year,  the  Justice  Department 
launched  Operation  Wetback,  a  roundup  of 
more  than  a  million  Illegal  entrants, In  an 
area  stretching  as  far  as  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago. San  Antonio  alone  harbored  331,000. 
The  roundup  seemed  so  successful  that  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
stated  optimistically  in  its  1955  report  that 
it  had  ended  the  wetback  problem.  The  boast 
proved  premature. 

The  Border  Patrol  and  the  Investigation 
Section  of  the  INS  are  diligent,  outnvimbered 
and  outmaneuvered.  The  comparatively  few 
illegal  entrants  who  attempt  to  cross  the 
natural,  and  for  the  most  part  barren, 
frontier  on  foot  are  easily  spotted  by  the 
continual  overhead  observation  of  Border 
Patrol  spotter  planes;  they  are  then  picked 
up  by  ground  patrols  which  run  along  ex- 
foliated drag  strips.  Some  few  aliens  risk 
their  lives  in  airless  car  trunks  and  campers, 
or  precariously  flattened  on  a  ledge  beneath 
passenger  cars.  Such  trips  «ost  from  $100  to 
$300.  One  recently  ended  in  death  by 
asphyxiation. 

But  for  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  Illegal  en- 
trants access  is  neither  hazardous  nor  roman- 
tic. More  than  a  million  Mexican  aliens  carry 
visitors'  permits.  These  salmon-colored  cards, 
Issued  by  the  Mexican  Government  at  a  cost 
of  about  $80,  authorize  visits  of  seventy-two 
hours  In  an  area  not  more  than  25  miles  from 
the  border. 

But  the  aliens,  most  of  them,  are  not  look- 
ing forward  to  a  visit.  The  typical  wetback 
meets  an  agent  in  Mexico  who  provides  him 
with  a  routing  or  a  contact.  Once  across  the 
border,  he  is  transported  to  a  city,  often  Los 
Angeles,  and  there  referred  to  a  job.  In  some 
Instances,  the  agents  provide  transportation 
by  selling  a  group  of  wetbacks  an  automobile,' 
in  which  they  can  better  elude  detection. 
Those  who  lack  the  cash  are  offered  a  "go 
now,  pay  later"  plan  under  which  the  price 
of  the  car  is  deducted  from  future  wages. 

Once  inside,  the  alien  easily  merges  into 
urban  or  rural  Chicago  barrios.  Anyone  can 
get  a  Social  Security  card  by  filing  an  applica- 
tion; proof  of  legitimate  entry  or  birth  cer- 
tificate Is  not  reqiUred.  Employers  record  the 
Social  Security  number  and  couldn't  care  less 
about  the  worker's  status.  It  is  a  lelony  to 
Induce  an  alien  to  enter  the  United  States,  to 
transport  him  or  to  harbor  him  from  detec- 
tion; but  conservative  legislators  from  farm 
districts  have  managed  to  exempt  the  em- 
ployer of  an  Illegal  entrant  from  that  chain 
of  complicity,  even  when  the  employee  Is 
known  to  be  a  wetback. 

Agriculture  absorbs  the  bulk  of  the  Illegal 
entrants.  During  fiscal  1968,  38,950  of  those 
apprehended  were  doing  farm  work.  Wet- 
backs are  preferred  by  most  farmers  because 
they  are  thought  to  work  harder  than  Amer- 
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leans  and  to  complain  less  about  conditions. 
'  The  minimum  wage  for  farm  work  in  Cali- 
fornia is  $1.65  an  hour;  wetbacks  in  labor 
camps  are  lucky  to  earn  $1.35.  not  enough  to 
live  on  in  California  but  four  times  the 
Mexican  minimum  wage.  The  rich  regions  of 
California  ate  dotted  with  the  grim  labor 
camps  which  formerly  housed  braceros.  Wet- 
backs now  live  in  many  of  them,  hidden  well 
off  public  roads  on  land  posted  against  tres- 
passing. 

While  most  wetbacks  seek  farm  work  dur- 
ing the  busy  seasons,  substantial  numbers 
are  kept  on  the  year  around,  or  find  off-sea- 
son Jobs  during  the  very  periods  when  domes- 
tic farm  workers,  residents  of  the  area,  are 
unemployed  and  dependent  on  public  assist- 
ance. Winter  imemployment  In  farm  regions 
runs  as  high  as  16  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
labor  force;  in  California  alone  idle  farm 
workers  require  $15  million  in  public  assist- 
ance. Ten  thousand  wetbacks  were  caught 
in  the  five  states  that  make  up  the  South- 
west 4n  February  1969.  From  this  figure  one 
can  assume  that  from  10.000  to  40,000  low- 
Income  families  were  displaced  from  jobs  by 
wetbacks  during  the  winter  months,  at  a 
cost  in  taxes  and  loss  of  domestic  wages 
amounting  to  tens  of  millions. 

Surveys  show  that  the  prevalence  of  wet- 
backs also  depresses  wage  levels,  and  en- 
courages employers  to  Ignore  the  laws  govern- 
ing wages  and  working  conditions.  Union 
leaders  find  It  difficult  to  organize  in  areas 
saturated  with  wetbacks.  A  nationally  re- 
ported example  is  the  stubborn  resistance 
Cesar  Chavez's  United  Fann  Workers  Orga- 
nizing Committee  has  encountered  in  its 
efforts  to  sign  contracts  with  the  California 
table  grap)e  growers.  Strikes  are  not  a  com- 
pelling argument  with  employers  who  can 
rely  on  Mexican  nationals.  and\the  union 
has  been  forced  to  organize  a  na^on-wide 
consumer  boycott  of  table  grapes  toNachieve 
Its  purpose.  \^ 

Displacement  of  local  workers  by  wetra^ks 
is  no  longer  a  predominantly  rural  proble 
since  illegal  entrants  increasingly  gravltt 
to  more  permanent  Jobs  in  the'TAtlgs.  gp6m 
1.500  to  3.000  of  tU»m  are  caught  each  month 
In  the  hoe  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 
Recently,  the  Border  Patrol  uncovered  a 
smuggling  operation  which  specialized  in 
supplying  wetbacks  for  industrial  Jobs  in 
Chicago. 

Despite  the  seemingly  impressive  figures 
on  apprehensions,  the  wetback  problem  is  not 
being  brought  under  control.  The  program  is 
hampered  from  the  start  by  a  shortage  of 
manpower  and  equipment.  As  one  patrolman 
in  the  Stockton,  Calif.,  area  put  it:  "We 
stake  out  Route  99  and  the  smugglers  hear  of 
it  and  take  another  road.  There  aren't  enough 
of  us  to  cover  all  the  main  highways  all  the 
time."  On  any  given  day.  approximately  300 
officers  are  on  duty  in  the  five  Southwestern 
states. 

A  more  basic  problem  than  the  size  of  the 
Border  Patrol  is  the  ease  of  entry  afforded 
by  the  visitor's  card  and  the  absence  of  ad- 
ministrative controls  on  its  use.  The  zone 
of  travel  permitted  by  these  cards  (with  no 
record  kept  of  entry  and  departure)  was 
recently  reduced  from  150  to  25  miles  from 
the  border  and  that  is  making  it  easier  to  tag 
violators  en  route  to  the  big  cities.  Since  the 
reduction,  systematic  road  checks  on  ap- 
proaches to  Los  Angeles  have  turned  up 
hundreds  of  aliens  with  no  residency  docu- 
ments. 

However.  Border  Patrol  officials  complain 
privately  of  the  Justice  Department's  failure 
to  require  fingerprints  as  part  of  the  permit 
procediue.  Lacking  that  identification,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  spot  previous  violators 
when  they  reappear  at  the  border,  and  wet- 
backs who  have  been  returned  to  Mexico  re- 
enter again  and  again,  visitor's  permit  In 
hand.  Also,  since  no  record  Is  kept  as  to  when 
a  seventy-two-hour  visit  begins,  a  Mexican 
who  has  eluded  detection  for  weeks  or 
months  can  depart  unquestioned. 


The  very  volume  of  violators  has  dictated 
an  informal  handling  of  those  caught,  and 
this  also  falls  to  discourage  the  increasing 
traffic.  Illegal  entry  is  a  crime  for  which  the 
violator  may   be   prosecuted   in   the   federal 
courts  and  formally  deported  by  the  INS.  Re- 
entry after  such  a  deportation  is  a  felony. 
But  resort  to  these  remedies  is  Infrequent. 
The  present  policy  Is  to  allow  the  Illegal  en- 
trant to  leave  voluntarily  within  three  days 
of  apprehension.  Often  he  Is  permitted  to  get 
to  the  border  on  his  own.  Or  he  may  be  taken 
to  a  detention  center  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  or  El 
Centro,  Calif.,  to  await  bus  transportation 
to  the  interior  of  Mexico  at  U.S.  Government 
expense.  Not  only  does  the  wetback  get  a  free 
trip  home  but  back  wages  are  collected  for 
him  by  Border  Patrolmen.  Voluntary  return 
is   likened   by   an   INS   administrator  to   a 
"game  warden  who  discovers  a  hunter  with- 
out a  license  and  helps  him  carry  the  deer 
he's   killed   out   of   the  park."   Multiple   re- 
turnees are  seldom  prosecuted  and  are  for- 
mally deported  only  after  the  fourth,  fifth  or 
sixth  entry,  unless  they  are  caught  assisting 
other  wetbacks  to  cross  the  border.  A  formal 
deportation  procedure  takes  no  more  than 
fifteen  minutes,  and  does  not  require  the 
services  of  an  attorney,  but  the  INS  claims 
that  there  are  insufficient  hearing  officers  to 
handle  all  the  possible  cases  and  that  In  any 
case  deportation  wouldn't  stop  the  alien  from 
trying  again.  Authorities  do  not  even  officially 
notify  a  grower  when  Illegal   entrants  are 
found  on  his  land. 

United  States  attorneys  and  Judges  regard 
Illegal  entry  as  an  economc  crime  of  low 
priority  and  most  Americans  sympathize  with 
the  wetback,  who  is  after  all  a  very  poor  man 
trying  to  get  ahead.  Few  Jurists  or  juries  ap- 
preciate the  relationship  between  Illegal  en- 
try and  the  plight  of  the  domestic  poor.  Fed- 
eral prosecutors  have  little  time  even  for  wet- 
back smugglers,  accepting  only  aggravated 
cases  of  prosecution.  Despite  the  high  appre- 
hension rate  in  Northern  California — 3.500 
in  August  1968 — there  has  been  almost  no 
prosecution  of  smugglers  or  transporters.  Of- 
ficials suggest  that  strict  enforcement,  in- 
volving due  process  for  each  alien,  would 
choke  court  dockets,  overburden  U.S.  attor- 
neys and  tie  up  patrolmen  as  witnesses.  The 
more  pessimistic  add  that  extensive  prose- 
cution would  ultimately  fill  the  prUons  to 
capacity — a  line  of  reasoning  not  applied  to 
marijuana  cases.  INS  Investigators  are  ham- 
pered by  the  taciturnity  of  wetbacks,  who  re- 
fuse to  say  how  they  entered  the  country  or 
who  helped  them  to  do  so.  Aware  that  failure 
to  cooperate  will  not  land  him  in  jail,  the 
alien  has  no  Inducement  to  reveal  what  he 
knows  of  the  smuggling  operation. 

Recent  lawsuits  brought  in  California  by 
domestic  farm  workers  against  growers  using 
wetbacks  allege  that  such  employment  is  an 
unfair  business  practice  calculated  to  lower 
their  wages,  diminish  their  employment  op- 
portunity and  force  them  to  seek  public 
assistance  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  While 
employment  of  Illegal  entrants  Is  exempt 
from  the  legal  sanctions  against  harboring 
wetbacks,  farm  workers  charge  that  growers 
are  nevertheless  criminally  Implicated,  since 
offering  wetbacks  employment  and  shelter 
from  detection  is  aiding  and  abetting  in  the 
crime  of  illegal  entry.  This  resort  to  self- 
help  law  enforcement  by  the  poor  Is  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  failure  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  perform  its  duties. 

The  ambivalence  of  the  INS  In  the  area  of 
Illegal  entry  is  striking.  The  search  for  vio- 
lators Is  preslstent  but  ineffectual,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  more  could  be  done.  The 
service  operates  on  a  budget  of  $86,450,000. 
more  than  half  of  which  Is  committed  to 
the  four  states  bordering  Mexico.  Detention 
and  transportation  of  apprehended  Illegal 
entrants  alone  costs  $1.6  million,  yet  no 
funds  can  be  found  to  hire  more  hearing 
officers  and  Increase  the  number  of  formal 


deportations.  Nor  Is  there  money  to  increwe 
the  Border  Patrol  and  Investigation  staff. 
despite»lncreased  Illegal  entry  and  the  much 
heavier  work  load  demonstrated  by  the  higher 
apprehension  rates 

An  obvious  need  Is  the  fingerprint  identi- 
fication of  seventy-two-hour  permit  hodlers. 
INS  officials  argue  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
tical to  match  the  fingerprints  of  appre- 
hended wetbacks  against  those  of  1  million 
cardholders.  Yet  the  need  to  check  at  most 
500  fingerprints  a  day.  the  ostensible  average 
number  of  wetbacks  caught  In  the  peak 
months.  Is  small  compared  to  the  FBI's  work 
load  of  32,000  identifications  a  day  from  a 
file  of  15  million  sets  of  prints. 

The  replacement  of  cards  at  four-month 
Intervals  would  make  it  easier  to  revoke  the 
cards  of  violators.  A  requirement  that  holders 
of  the  unlimited  entry  permit  post  a  bond 
to  secure  observance  of  the  terms  of  entry, 
a  device  authorized  in  related  immigration 
laws,  could  be  an  effective  deterrent.  Other 
steps  could  be  taken  to  provide  more  effective 
enforcement.  A  recent  act  which  authorizes 
a  federal  magistrate  to  handle  petty  •rimes 
could  undoubtedly  speed  the  prosecution  of 
numerous  smuggling  offenses  as  misde- 
meanors. Formal  deportation  following  the 
second  Illegal  entry  within  two  years,  the 
power  to  assess  administrative  fines  In  lieu 
of  prosecution  (thereby  attaching  a  portion 
of  the  wages  earned),  and  even  the  right  to 
confiscate  the  vehicle  used  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  illegal  aliens,  as  is  done  in  narcotics 
smuggling,  would  also  discourage  the  border 
hoppers.  ^  ^ 

Important    remedial    legislation    is    before 
House  and  Senate.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  in- 
tentional employment  of  a  person  Illegally 
in    the    United    States    was    introduced    on 
March  26.  1969  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and 
Rep.   Michael  Felghan.  The   measure   is  co- 
sponsored  by  nine  Senators  and  twenty-three 
Representatives.  But  even  if  passed,  it  will 
not  result  in  many  prosecutions,  since  the 
present  difficulties  of  proving  smuggling  will 
be  compounded  when  the  federal  attorney 
must  submit  his  case  to  a  Jury.  However,  the 
abrogation   of   the   employment   exemption, 
combined    with    occasional    well-publicized 
prosecutions    and    stiff    fines,    should    cure 
many  employers  of  hiring  wetbacks  at  bar- 
gain rates.  Similarly,  a  bill  Introduced   by 
Senator  Mondale  would  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make   it  an   unfair 
labor  practice  to  employ  aliens  unlawfully 
present  in  the  country,  or  to  hire  nonresident 
commuter  aliens  during  a  labor  dispute.  Any 
of  these  measures,  applied  for  several  years, 
would   provide  Increasingly  effective  deter- 
rence to  Illegal  entry.  , 
Even  so,  the  problem  of  the  wetback  win 
remain   as   long   as   the   Mexican-American 
border  is  open,  the  border  economies  remain 
interdependent,  and  American  earnings  are 
five  to  ten  times  the  Mexican  wage.  But  in 
our  increasingly  technological  society,  with 
Its     chronic     unemployment     among     low- 
income  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers, 
it  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  ignored  The 
continued  use  of  nonresident  Mexican  labor 
in  border  areas,  a  concession  to  the  artifi- 
ciality of  the  border,  should  be  coupled  with 
affirmative  enforcement  of  wage   standards 
and  labor  laws  to  provide  domestic  workers 
with    earnings    commensurate    with    living 
costs,  at  least  equal  access  to  Jobs,  and  the 
freedom  to  bargain  collectively. 

Moreover,  urban  and  rural  areas  distant 
from  the  border  have  no  interdependence 
with  the  Mexican  population  and  economy. 
Lack  of  enforcement  in  such  places,  except 
for  the  futile  apprehension-return  cycle,  is 
really  a  subsidy  to  certain  industries  and 
subverts  the  Administration's  policy  to 
"move  people  off  the  welfare  roles  and  onto 
the  payrolls." 

Despite  the  good  record  of  the  Border 
Patrol  administrative  deficiencies  in  coping 
with  the  infiow  of  illegal  entrants  cannot 
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b«  axpUined  entirely  by  a  lack  of  H^agl^a- 
Uon  oTa  lack  of  fund..  It  Is  not  pure  fan- 
taay  U>  conclude  that  the  policy  of  the  Jus- 
tice Depstftment  on  Ulegal  entry  \^ J^ 
hwt  enough  to  avoid  wholesale  criticism, 
without  arousing  the  serious  anger  of  anu- 
unlon  employers  who  favor  an  abundance  of 
cheap  labor. 

TOWARD  MORE  ADEQUATE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY— VI 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  Congress  prepares  to  make 
major  decisions  on  improvements  to  oior 
social  security  system,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  important  that  Americans  of  aU 
ages  understand  the  economic  pressures 
now  burdening  most  older  Americans. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  submitting  in- 
formation about  such  pressures  for  the 
pages  of  the  Record;  and  today  I  will 
draw  from  statements  presented  at  a 
meeting  conducted  in  Hudson  County, 
NJ..  recently.  ,         ^^     ^ 

There,  I  called  upon  elderly  residents, 
county  and  municipal  officials,  and 
others  to  tell  what  it  means  to  be  old  and 
to  liveijn  a  limited  income  in  one  of  the 
UFban  cwaters  of  New  Jersey. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
most  pressing  concern  of  those  who  testi- 
fied. They  want  social  security  benefit 
levels  that  will  be  of  real  help  to  them 
as  they  cope  with  rising  medical  costs, 
rents  or  property  taxes,  suid  other  costs 
of  living.  In  a  county  where  the  average 
monthly  social  security  benefit  is  $94 
a  month,  the  administration  proposal 
for  an  across-the-bo«u:d  increase  of  10 
percent  would  not  go  very  far.  We  need 
far  more  definitive  action — of  the  kind 
proposed  last  week  in  S.  3100. 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  the 
grassroots  testimony  received  at  meet- 
ings such  as  that  conducted  in  Hudson 
County.  The  message  that  came  tlirough 
in  more  than  one  statement  was  most 
vividly  expressed  by  one  participant  who 
said: 

There  are  a  lot  of  poor  people  In  this  Na- 
tion and  county  who  also  have  lived  a  great 
number  of  years.  And  the  sad  truth  Is  that 
many  of  those  elderly  have  become  poor  by 
becoming  old. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  this  Record  two 
newspaper  stories — one  from  the  Hudson 
Dispatch  of  Union  City  and  one  from  the 
Jersey  Journal  of  Jersey  City— of  Oc- 
tober 13.  The  stories  give  highlights  of 
a  memorable  and  productive  occasion. 
They  are  worthy  of  study  as  Congress 
turns  its  attention  once  more  to  vitally 
needed  social  security  adjustments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Union  city  (N.J.)  Hudson 
Dispatch,  Oct.  13. 1969] 

WnxiAMs  Assails  Nixon  Bill  as  Not 
Closing  thk  Agxd  Oaf 

Several  hundrcv.  Hudson  County  senior 
citizens  on  Saturday  attended  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  Williams  "Informal  Information  ses- 
sion" on  the  eonomlcs  of  aging  at  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  School,  Jersey  City. 

Williams,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Is  investigat- 
ing the  problems  of  the  aging,  especially 
the  economic  factors,  throughout  the  coun- 
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try.  Previous  hearings  have  already  been 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  .^  ,^  » 

In  opening  the  session,  WUllams  said  that 
he  wants  the  meeting  to  serve  as  a  "clear 
call  for  action  which  will  finally  end  the 
worsening  retirement  Income  crisis  that 
plagues  most  older  Americans  today." 

"And  I  want  It  to  be  a  warning,"  WiUlams 
said,  "to  younger  people,  those  now  sUU 
in  the  labor  force.  They  have  a  stake  In  re- 
solving this  problem  because  their  own  eco- 
nomic security  in  later  years  is  now  threat- 
ened by  the  same  problems  that  face  the 

elderly."  ^      . 

WlUlams  said  that  &e  wouldn't  burden 
the  audience  with  statistics,  but  would  tell 
them  what  the  statistics  mean. 

PKOPLE  POOR  WHEN  OLD 

"They  mean,"  he  said,  "that  people  who 
have  maintained  their  independence  all 
their  lives  find  that  they  become  poor  when 
they  become  old.  They  mean  that  too  often 
thoee  elderly  must  make  the  cruel  choice: 
tood  on  the  table  or  prescription  drugs  to 
ward  off  pain  or  collapse.  They  mean  that 
the  famUy  home  often  becomes  too  ex- 
pensive to  maintain,  even  though  apartments 
cannot  be  had  at  rents  within  the  reach 
of  people  on  fixed  incomes. 

"They  also  mean,"  Williams  continued, 
"that  hard-pressed  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  elderly  quite  often  try  to  help  their 
parents,  sometimes  in  secret." 

Williams  assailed  the  Nixon  social  seciirlty 
bill  sent  to  Congress  because  the  10  per  cent 
increase  "will  not  even  cloee  the  cost-of- 
living  gap."  He  said  that  by  April  the  coet- 
of-Uving  will  have  risen  12  per  cent  over 
what  it  was  when  the  last  social  security 
increases   went   into   effect. 

The  senator  also  criticized  the  NUon  plan 
for  falling  to  raise  minimum  benefits.  He 
said  that  he  and  a  group  of  congressmgi 
are  advocating  a  16  per  cent  Increase  by 
Jan.,  1970.  and  a  15  per  cent  increase  in 
January  of  each  of  the  following  two  years; 
and  that,  over  the  same  three-year  period, 
minimum  ijeneflts  be  raised  from  $66  to 
$103. 

CALLS   FOB   QUICK   ACTION 

Conrad  J.  Vuocolo,  director  of  tenant  rela- 
tions for  Jersey  City  Housing  Authority, 
said  that  a  concentrated  "plan  of  actlcm 
must  be  placed  Into  effect  without  delay." 

In  emphasizing  the  problems  of  the  aging, 
Vuocolo  said  that  Jersey  City  has  a  geriatrics 
clinic  which  has  become  nothing  more  thaa 
a  "communicating  office"  where  medical  peo- 
ple tell  the  elderly  that  they  must  see  their 
own  physicians.  ^  ._.    ^     ^v. 

Vuocolo  said  that  recreational  fields  for  the 
"entire  senior  citizen  population  of  Jersey 
City"  receives  less  than  $2,000  a  year  ap- 
propriation for  arts  and  crafts.  He  criticized 
the  state's  Office  on  Aging  for  having  a  $30,- 
000  budget  to  staff  two  referral  offices  which 
do  nothing. 

Vuocolo  said  that  instead  there  should  be 
created  a  program  of  "State  Aid  for  the 
Elderly"  and  that  communities  like  Jersey 
City  should  get  a  per  capita  grant  from  the 
state  "for  the  problems  of  the  elderly." 

"If  we  are  to  serve  our  elderly,"  Vuocolo 
said,  "who  have  Indeed  helped  make  America 
the  great  country  that  It  Is  by  raising  many 
fine  famlUee;  helped  to  build  Its  railroads; 
sent  their  sons  and  loved  ones  to  war;  paid 
taxes  for  many  yeiurs — federal  and  state 
agencies  had  better  stop  using  their  Jaw- 
bone and  start  \islng  their  backbone.'' 

WHEIAN  OPENS  MEETING 

Mayor  Thomas  J.  Whelan  opened  the  meet- 
ing by  extending  the  city's  greetings. 

Dr.  William  Wilkinson,  president  of  Jersey 
City  branch.  National  Assn.  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  also  spoke. 

Panelists  were  Mrs.  Lillian  Allen  of  Jersey 
City,  Mrs.  Christina  Borneman  of  Hoboken, 


Clint  Jaeger  of  Bayonne,  John  MacMab  of 
Kearny.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  Jersey 
City,  Mrs.  India  Edwards,  director  of  Jer- 
sey City  Office  on  Aging,  and  Michael  BeUly. 
director  of  Hudson  County  Center  on  Ag- 
ing. 

Also.  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  director  of  Jer- 
sey City  Meals  on  Wheels.  Inc.;  Mrs.  Virginia 
StoUle.  director  of  Visiting  Homemaker  Serv- 
ice of  Hudson  Coimty;  Walter  Lezynskl. 
Jersey  City  health  oflloer,  and  Walter  NlchoU. 
Keamy  health  officer. 
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(From  the  Jersey  City  (NJ.)  Jersey  Journal, 
Oct.  13.  1969] 

WnXIAlCB   BlDB   UNITXD    STATES    AID    AGED 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr..  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  said 
today  that  the  blggert  problems  facing  the 
elderly  In  Hudson  County  were  nutrition 
and  transportation.  He  added  that  both  needs 
"should  be  taken  care  of  by  federal  funds." 

Sen.  Williams  made  these  remarks  after 
listening  to  testimony  of  16  Hudson  County 
residents  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
elderly  In  the  area  at  an  information  session 
on  the  Economics  of  Aging,  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  Martin  Luther  King  School  in 
Jersey  City,  where  between  300  and  400  senior 
citizens  had  gathered. 

The  testimony  was  given  by  the  directors 
of  the  various  city  and  county  organizations 
that  deal  with  the  elderly  and  by  some  of 
the  county's  senior  citizens. 

The  witnesses  emphasized  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  elderly,  especially  that  of 
drug  and  medicine  bills,  food  costs  and  trans- 
portation. 

"Our  group  is  vitally  interested  In  health, 
said  Mrs.  Lillian  Allen,  president  of  the  Lll- 
Uan  Allen  Senior  Citizens  Club.  "We  have 
to  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  hospitals.  To 
do  this  we  suggest  neighborhood  health 
clinics  where  retired  doctors  and  nurses  could 
work  part-time  to  keep  others  aware  of 
what  their  state  of  health  was. 

"And  we  could  save  90  per  cent  of  drug 
costs  If  we  could  buy  them  under  the  genetic 

name." 

Clint  Jaeger  of  Bayonne  continued  along 
the  lines  of  medicine  costs  by  citing  cases  of 
an  81  year  old  person  he  knew  who  received 
$658  annually  and  paid  $396  rent  leaving 
the  rest  for  medicine  and  food;  and  another 
69-year-old  man  who  received  $932  annually 
and  paid  the  same  amount  for  rent. 

"The  remainder  U  fax  too  little  to  live 
on,"  he  said.  _.      . 

The  problem  of  malnutrition  was  outlined 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  director  of  Meals  on 
Wheels  in  Jersey  City.  ^     ^  ,_ 

"Malnutrition  and  loneliness  go  hand  in 
hand,"  she  said.  "The  elderly  scrimp  and  save 
to  get  a  week's  food  supply  out  of  one  meal. 
I  knew  one  woman  who  bragged  when  she 
got  6  cups  of  tea  from  one  bag. 

"We  found  one  couple  that  were  starving 
to  death.  When  we  brought  them  food, 
they  started  tearing  Into  It  like  anlmaU. 
Two  weeks  later,  when  our  man  brought 
them  food  he  found  that  the  food  from  the 
day  before  was  left  untouched,  and  the  hus- 
band trying  to  wake  the  woman  up.  She  had 
been  dead  for  two  days.  The  man  died  a  few 

She  brought  out  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  elderly  will  not  buy  the  food  stamps 
because  they  feel  that  Is  accepting  charity. 

"We  have  to  work  to  keep  these  people  from 
becoming  confined,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  discussed  the  need 
for  lower  bus  fares. 

"We're  hoping  for  a  crosstown  bus  in 
Hoboken,"  said  Mrs.  Christina  Borneman. 
"I'm  12  blocks  away  from  the  shopping  dis- 
trict. So  I  go  to  Union  City  where  everything 
is  close  together." 

Conrad  Vuocolo.  director  of  Jersey  City 
Housing  Authority  tenant  services,  proposed 


a  program  for  the  elderly  slmUar  to  the  wel- 
fare program  for  children.  ^^ 
"The  city  should  get  so  much  per  capita, 
he  said,  "for  geriatric  centers,  mlnlparka. 
arts  and  craft  materials,  reduced  'ares  and 
the  like.  It's  time  for  New  Jersey  toact. 

Sen  Williams  spoke  against  President 
Nixon's  10  pef  cent  increase  in  social  security 
saying  that  for  most  people  It  could  be  un- 
derstood as  "five  tripe  from  Hoboken  to 
Jersey  City  a  month." 

He  continued:  "Congress'  10  per  cent  In- 
crease will  not  even  close  the  coet-of-Uvlng 
gap.  By  next  AprU.  when  the  first  checks 
would  go  out  under  the  NUon  plan,  the 
cost-of-living  will  be  roughly  12  P*'  ce°t 
more  than  it  was  when  the  last  Social  Secu- 
rity Increases  went  to  effect. 

'•The  Nixon  plan  doesn't  raise  minimum 
benefits,  and  here  U  the  greatest  need.  A 
single  person  now  receiving  $66  a  monoi 
would  receive  only  $61  a  month  under  the 
President's  proposal. 

"What  is  true  of  minimum  benefits  is  also 
true  of  the  Nixon  plan  for  automatic  coet- 
of-Uvlng  increases.  Since  most  Social  Secu- 
rity levels  are  inadequate,  the  Nixon  plan 
would  simply  perpetuate  Inadequacy." 

Mrs  India  Edwards,  director  of  the  Jersey 
City  office  on  aging,  agreed  with  the  Sena- 
tor and  remarked  that  It  was  time  dignity 
and  aging  Joined  forces  for  a  better  way  of 
living." 


CRITICISM  OP  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 
BY  OHi  INDUSTRY  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
is  today  experiencing  one  of  its  worst 
shortages  of  boxtare  of  all  time.  It  is 
made  even  more  difficult  by  the  extreme- 
ly large  wheat  and  feed  grain  crops  this 
year,  some  of  which  is  now  sitting  on 
the  groimd  out  in  Kansas. 

Almost  daily  I  receive  telephone  calls 
from  grain  shippers  and  farmers  calling 
attention  to  the  desperate  situation,  and 
pointing  out  that  thousands  of  bushels 
of  grain  sorghum  are  spoUing  due  to 
moisture  conditions.  Nearly  aU  of  thto 
grain  has  been  piled  on  wet  ground, 
which  further  adds  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem,  and  Kansans  stand  to  lose 
thousands  of  dollars  unless  immediate 
remedial  action  is  taken. 

The  railroads  serving  Kansas  have 
made  valiant  efforts  to  keep  abreast  of 
boxcar  requirements  to  meet  their 
shippers'  needs.  Unf ortimately,  too  often 
these  cars  are  on  the  lines  of  other  car- 
riers in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  when 
they  are  most  needed  in  grain  areas  such 
as  Kansas.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  striving  to  distribute  the 
available  supply  of  cars  in  an  equitable 
manner.  However,  a  long-range  solution 
must  be  found — and  soon. 

I  urge  the  Commission  to  direct  their 
attention  to  Increased  per  diem  charges, 
as  they  sought  and  were  given  legislative 
authority  to  do.  The  time  for  study  of 
this  matter  is  long  past,  and  the  time  for 
action  is  at  hand. 

Also  I  would  request  that  considera- 
tion be  given  by  the  carriers  and  the 
Commission  to  exploring  the  possibihty 
of  using  other  cars  that  may  be  avail- 
able as  a  substitute  for  boxcars  during 
this  time  of  crises.  Such  utilization  would 
alleviate  in  a  small  manner  the  unmedi- 
ate  and  urgent  demand  to  get  the  grain 
moving. 

I  call  upon  all  carriers  and  the  Com- 
mission to  cooperate  in  this  effort  to 
serve  the  public  interest. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presideit,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  a  column  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  OU  Daily,  attack- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PROXMIRE)  for  his  criticism 
of  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  a  short 
while  ago  between  oil  Industry  represent- 
atives and  the  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  column  charges  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  with  being  "a  past  master" 
when  it  comes  to  "smear  and  slur"  of  the 
oU  industry.  It  suggests  that  he  seeks  to 
deprive  the  tadustry  of  its  right  to  be 
heard  on  matters  vitally  affecting  its 
interests. 

Neither  of  these  charges  has  the  slight- 
est truth  to  it.  The  Senator  has  been  for 
several  years  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  es- 
tablish sound  national  policies  in  the 
natural  resource  field.  I  have  observed 
him  in  action  throughout  this  period  and 
have  been  pleased  at  many  times  to  Join 
him  in  his  efforts.  Neither  he,  nor  I. 
would  suggest  at  any  time  that  the  oil 
industry  should  not  be  heard  in  matters 
affecting  its  future.  What  provoked 
his  criticism  of  this  particular  meeting, 
and  what  greatly  concerned  me  as  weU, 
was  the  fact  that  it  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  task  force  evaluating  our  oil 
import  quota  system  had  aimoimced  a 
decision  to  complete  its  deliberations  in 
private,  seeing  neither  supporters  or  op- 
ponents of  the  import  quota  program. 
There  seemed  a  grave  danger,  unless 
something  was  said,  that  only  one  of  the 
two  sides  would  be  heard.  It  was  per- 
haps because  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  this  situation 
V7as  avoided  and  that  consumer  repre- 
sentatives from  New  England  and  else- 
where had  the  same  opportunity  to  make 
their  views  known.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  once  again 
speaking  out  at  a  critical  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK    BIGHT    To    BX    HXABD 

(By  Keith  Panshler) 
One  of  the  best  recent  examples  of  the 
maUce  and  lll-wlU  held  for  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry by  a  certain  stripe  of  Industry-baiting 
legislator  Is  furnished  in  the  latest  outburst 
of  Sen.  WllUam  Prostaiire.  D-Wls.  attacking 
the  action  of  industry  representatives  in  re- 
cently discussing  industry  problems  with  the 
President  and  with  various  governors. 

For  smear  and  slur,  the  doughty  senator, 
in  his  long-continuing  campaign  against  this 
industry,  its  policies  and  people,  has  become 
a  recognized  past  master.  With  him.  virtually 
everything  In  and  about  the  industry  can 
be  and  is  bitterly  criticized. 

The  latest  Proxmlre  barrage  Is  directed 
toward  discussions  with  President  Nixon  by 
Michael  L.  Haider,  outgoing  chairman  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  and  former 
chairman  of  Standard  Oil  Co  (N  J).  These 
discussions  were  reported  in  The  Oil  Dally 
and  other  papers,  with  coverage  of  Chairman 
Haider's  remarks  about  his  conversation. 
Proxmlre  also  attacked  aUeged  exchanges  be- 
tween Prank  Ikard,  API  president,  and  three 
oil  state  governors. 
The  traditions  of  the  nation  have  been 


founded  on  the  principles  of  free  q;>eech  and 
a  repreaentatlve  constitutional  government. 
Oertalnly  accesslblUty  to  elected  government 
officials  is  a  pertinent  and  Important  aspect 
of  both  things. 

For  some  months,  much  misgiving  had 
been  aroused  in  the  industry  over  the  ap- 
proach of  the  administration  to  petroleum 
issues,  and  policies.  It  was  feared  that  the 
White  House  was  unduly  depending  on  the 
filtering  of  information  on  industry  matters 
and  problems  through  a  system  of  a  profes- 
sorial staff — and  that  this  could  mjure  the 
covmtry  imless  the  administration  were  to 
have  the  benefit  of  specific  contracts  with  the 
Industry. 

We  personally  beUeve  It  is  a  healthy  sign 
not  only  for  the  Industry  but  alao  the  coun- 
try that  on  vital  matters  of  such  stature  as 
the  health  of  the  nation's  leading  source  of 
energy,  and  to  aid  In  establishment  of  truly 
Informal  government  policies  on  petroleum 
matters  generally,  key  industry  peopl,e  should 
have  access  to  top  government  officials.  This 
certainly  would  Include  the  President,  on 
matters  of  such  urgency. 

No  amoimt  of  bull-dozing  tactics  by  recog- 
nized Industry  enemies  should  deter  mem- 
bers of  this  Industry  from  exercising  their 
rights  to  speak  up  In  defense  of  their  in- 
dustry from  misguided  attacks,  and  to  assure 
understanding  by  Important  governmental 
officials  from  the  top  right  on  down  to  the 
industry's  situation.  In  fact,  we  doubt 
enough  of  It  has  been  done  in  the  past.  We 
hope  oilmen  will  go  as  far  and  as  high  as 
they  can  go  in  telling  the  Industry's  story. 
In  doing  so  they  should  be  gtiided  more  by 
the  importance  of  industry  needs  and  its 
continuing  ability  to  serve  the  public  than 
by  any  fear  of  ill-advised  blasts  by  the  corps 
of  known  petroleum  industry  critics. 

The  industry  and  its  members  have  the 
right  to  be  heard.  They  should  exercise  it  to 
the  fuU  in  these  times  of  urgent  Industry 
need. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  environment  is  of  moimt- 
ing  concern  to  our  Nation.  This  concern 
was  a  major  consideration  leading  to  the 
creation  of  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  and  to  last  year's  overhaul  of 
that  legislation.  The  fund  we  believed 
was  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancing the  acquisition  of  sorely  needed 
outdoor  recreation  and  park  lands.  But 
our   program   has   been   frustrated   by 
shortsighted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  "Starving  the  Na- 
tional Parks"  is  the  titie  of  a  recent  edi- 
torial In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
commenting  on  this  action.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Starving  the  National  Paeks 
Another  example  of  the  growing  subservi- 
ence of  Congress  to  the  Presidency  In  mat- 
ters requiring  initiative  is  being  played  out 
these  days  in  connection  with  the  short- 
changing of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion   Fund    in    the    Nixon    Administration 

budget. 

The  Administration  is  ignoring  the  express 
guarantee  of  Congress  of  $200,000,000  a  year 
to  the  fund  for  five  years  beginning  July  1, 
1968,  leading  Chairman  Aspinall  (Colorado) 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  to  express 
a  "feeling  of  outrage"  and  Senator  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin  to  declare  that  "the  precedent- 
setting  effort  in  recent  years  to  expand  our 
national  park  system  vrill  face  total  col- 
lapse." 
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The  Conservation  Foundation.  In  an  excel- 
lent summing  up  of  the  situation  in  Its  Oc- 
tober Letter,  reports:  '•All  plans  for  new  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas  are  being 
stlffled,  perhaps  for  four  years.  If»  doubtful 
that  there  will  be  enough  money  to  complete 
purchase  of  areas  already  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. And  many  state  and  local  park  and 
outdoor  recreation  areas  are  also  In  danger." 

All  this  Is  being  done  In  violation  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign  promises.  On  May  16,  1968, 
Candidate  Nixon  said:  "In  cutting  the 
budget,  the  President  must  set  his  own  pri- 
orities. Among  those  that  should  escape  the 
budget  knife  are  Appropriations  for  conserva- 
tion .  .  .  and  fOT  the  preservation  of  natural 
resources."  These,  along  with  education,  he 
then  said,  are  the  "growth  stocks  of  America, 
which  will  net  us  the  greatest  long-term  cap- 
ital gains.  Investments  here  are  Investments 
In  ova  children,  in  the  kind  of  country  they 
will  live  m  and  in  the  quality  of  life  they* 
win  lead.  This  is  the  last  place  for  Ameri- 
cans to  be  miserly." 

Yet  thU  was  one  of  the  first  places  where 
Candidate  Nixon,  on  becoming  President, 
adopted  a  miserly  course.  Outgoing  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  already  cut  the  $200,000,- 
000  for  the  fund  by  $46,000,000,  and  Incom- 
ing President  Nixon  cut  It  another  $30,000.- 

000.  ,      ^ 

The  ready  and  obvious  remedy  is  for  Con- 
gress to  Uaalst  on  appropriating  all  the  pledg- 
ed lundfl  jyhether  the  Administration  rec- 
ommends them  or  not.  But  things  are  not 
that  simple.  Representative  Julia  BuUer 
Hansen  of  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee  which 
approved  the  requested  amount  of  $124,000,- 
000  commented  that  "we  would  be  happy  to 
appropriate  the  full  $200,000,000  if  we  re- 
ceive proper  guidelines  on  how  and  where 
It  Is  to  be  expended  In  a  practical  manner." 
A  properly  organized  and  properly  equipped 
Congress,  denied  guidelines  from  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  legislation  it  wants  to  enact, 
would  acquire  Its  own  information,  set  Its 
own  guidelines,  and  make  its  decisions  as  an 
Independent  parlltunent. 

Yet  Congress  has  dawdled  and  been  unable 
to  make  up  its  mind  for  several  years  now 
on  proposed  reforms  which  would  have  gone 
far  to  give  It  these  very  capabilities.  If  it 
is  outraged  sxifflciently  at  being  thwarted  by 
the  White  House,  perhaps  it  will  be  moved 
to  adopt  the  improvements  which  can  make 
It  once  again  an  equal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

'causes  and  prevention  of 
violence 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  many  Sen- 
ators wUl  already  have  heard,  through 
news  reports,  of  the  contents  of  the  lat- 
est report  issued  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence. 

Since  I  am  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  wrote  it,  I  cannot  be  openly 
admiring  without  risking  self-congratu- 
lations. But  I  do  hope  that  others  in  the 
Congress  find  its  reasoning  sound. 

In  order  that  the  full  text  of  the 
report,  "Challenging  Our  Youth,"  may 
be  readily  available,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  its  contents  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commission  Statement  on  Chalixncino 
Our  Youth 

MEMBERS    of    THE    COMMISSION 

Dr.  Milton  S.  "Elsenhower,  chairman;  Judge 
A.  Leon  Higglnbotham,  vice  chairman;  Con- 
gressman Hale  Hoggs,  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke,  Ambassador  Patricia  Roberts  Harris, 


Senator  PhlUp  A.  Hart,  Eric  Hoffer.  Senator 
Roman  Hruska,  Leon  Jaworskl,  Albert  E. 
Jenner,  Jr..  Congressman  William  M.  Mc- 
culloch. Judge  Ernest  W.  McParland,  Dr. 
W.  Walter  Mennlnger. 

STKYT    OFFICERS    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  executive  director;  Thomas 
D.  Barr.  deputy  director;  James  P.  Short,  Jr.. 
Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  co-directors  of  research; 
James  S.  Campbell,  general  counsel;  William 
G.  McDonald,  administrative  officer;  Joseph 
Laltln,  director  of  Information;  Ronald  Wolk, 
spedal  aset.  to  the  chairman. 

CHALLENGING   OpR   YOUTH 

One  key  to  much  of  the  violence  In  o\ir 
society  lies  with  the  yovmg.  Our  youth  ac- 
count for  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of 
crime — greater  than  their  increasing  per- 
centage of  population.  Arrest  rates  for  vio- 
lent urban  crime  are  ■l;^o  to  three  times 
higher  among  youth  aged  15  to  24  than 
among  older  groups  In  the  urban  population. 
The  cutting  edge  of  protest,  and  the  vio- 
lence which  has  sometimes  accompanied  It, 
has  been  honed  largely  by  the  yoimg  In  the 
streets  and  on  the  campuses.  In  cities  ex- 
periencing ghetto  riots  more  than  half  of  the 
persons  arrested  were  teenagers  and  young 
adults.  Most  of  the  people  Involved  in  the 
violence  during  the  Chicago  Convention 
demonstrations  in  August  of  1968  were  under 
25  years  of  age. 

Violence  by  the  young,  as  by  persons  of  all 
ages,  has  multiple  causes,  involving  many 
elements  of  personality  and  social  environ- 
ment. Some  young  people,  even  those  raised 
in  affluence,  may  rob  for  the  thrill  Involved, 
others  for  what  they  hope  will  be  material 
gain.  A  few  maladjusted  individuals  may 
engage  In  wholesale  kUllng;  others  may  com- 
mit murder  in  a /particular  moment  of  rage 
or  calculated  coolness.  Some  may  engage  i^ 
violent  forms  of  protest  as  a  deliberate  tactic; 
others  may  do  so  out  of  excitement  and  re- 
spjonse  to  mob  psychology. 

Many  of  the  young  people  in  the  nation 
today,  however,  are  highly  motivated  by  the 
Ideals  of  Jvistlce.  equality,  candor,  peace — 
fundamental  values  which  their  intellectual 
and  spiritual  heritage  has  taught  them  to 
honor.  The  youth  of  today  have  not  been 
called  on  by  their  elders  to  defend  these 
values  by  service  In  causes  which  young  and 
old  alike  believe  to  be  urgent  and  Important, 
such  as  the  war  against  the  Axis  powers  or 
the  struggle  to  end  the  depression  of  the 
thirties.  Instead,  they  face  the  prospect  of 
having  to  fight  in  a  war  most  of  them  believe 
is  unjustified,  or  futile,  or  both. 

Moreover,  they  speak  eloquently  and  pas- 
sionately of  the  gap  between  the  ideals  we 
preach  and  the  many  social  Injustices  re- 
maining to  be  corrected.  They  see  a  nation 
which  has  the  capacity  to  provide  food, 
shelter,  and  education  for  all,  but  has  not 
devised  the  procedures,  opportunities,  or 
social  institutions  that  bring  about  this  re- 
sult. They  see  a  society  built  on  the  principle 
of  human  equality  that  has  not  assured 
equal  opportunity  in  life.  With  the  fresh 
energy  and  Idealism  of  the  young,  they  are 
impatient  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  and  are  eager  to  attack  these  and 
other  key  problems.  A  combination  of  high 
Ideals,  tremendous  energy,  impatience  at  the 
rate  of  progress,  and  lack  of  constructive 
means  for  effecting  change  has  led  some  of 
today's  youth  into  disruptive  and  at  times 
violent  tactics  for  translating  ideals  into 
reality. 

At  the  same  time,  our  urban  slums  abound 
with  youths  who  have  few  opportunities  to 
perform  constructive  roles  of  any  kind.  They 
often  receive  little  help  from  social  Insti- 
tutions, or  from  their  equally  disadvantaged 
parents.  Too  often.  In  fact,  they  have  no 
father  m  the  home  to  provide  a  male  model 
for  acceptable  conduct.  They  are  the  last  to 
be  employed,  and  the  first  to  suffer  social  in- 
justices. Recognizing  no  stake  in  the  values 


of  an  orderly  society,  they  often  turn  to 
crime,  either  Individually  or  In  gangs.  The 
highest  crime  rate  in  the  nation  Is  among 
these  young  people. 

The  nation  cannot  afTord  to  Ignore  law- 
lessness, or  fall  to  enforce  the  law  swiftly 
and  surely  for  the  protection  of  the  many 
against  the  depredations  of  the  few.  We  can- 
not accept  violent  attacks  upon  some  of  our 
most  valuable  institutions,  or  upon  the  lives 
of  our  citizens,  simply  because  some  among 
the  attackers  may  be  either  Ideallstlcally 
motivated  or  greatly  disadvantaged. 

It  Is  no  less  permissible  for  our  nation  to 
ignore  the  legitimate  needs  and  desires  of 
the  young.  Law  enforcement  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  timely  and  constructive  remedial 
action.  In  a  position  paper  Issued  earlier  this 
year,  this  Commission  stated  Its  view  that 
students  should  be  given  a  useful  role  in 
shaping  the  future  of  the  university,  as  well 
as  responsibility  of  working  directly  with 
faculty  members  and  administrators  to  de- 
velop standards  for  acceptable  student  con- 
duct and  responses  of  the  institution  in  the 
face  of  deviations  from  these  standards. 
Whether  In  the  Inner  city,  in  a  suburb  or  on 
a  college  campus,  today's  youth  must  be  given 
a  greater  role  In  determining  their  own  des- 
tiny and  In  shaping  the  future  course  of  the 
society  m  which  they  live. 

Despite  their  increasing  share  of  the  highly 
educated  population — Indeed  IS-year-olds 
are  now  better  educated  than  were  21-year- 
olds  when  our  nation  was  born — today's 
youth  remain  almost  entirely  dteenfran- 
chised.  In  1960.  two  and  a  quarter  million 
young  men  and  women  were  attending  col- 
lege, as  compared  to  the  more  than  seven 
million  today.  In  the  same  time  span  we  have 
seen  a  decline  In  farmers  and  agricultural 
workers  from  eight  million  to  less  than  four 
million.  Yet,  the  latter  exercise  considerable 
political  Influence,  while  the  growing  college 
population  remains  excluded  from  participa- 
tion m  the  electoral  process.  Political  reali- 
ties have  changed  while  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions lag  behind. 

Today  only  two  of  our  states  (Georgia  and 
Kentucky)  permit  eighteen-year-olds  to 
vote,  and  two  others  permit  voting  before 
the  age  of  21.  Yet.  in  virtually  every  other 
respect,  we  expect  that  eighteen-year-olds 
behave  and  assume  responsibility  as  adults. 
At  that  age.  some  are  in  college,  and  many 
are  married  with  families  and,  along  with 
others,  are  working  taxpayers.  In  most  states, 
elghteen-year-olds  are  treated  as  adults  by 
the  criminal  law.  We  demand  the  ultimate 
service,  the  highest  sacrifice,  when  we  require 
them  to  perform  military  service.  Many 
young  men  have  become  battle-tried  veterans 
and  some  have  died  on  the  battlefield  before 
they  could  vote.  Their  way  of  life — and,  for 
some,  even  the  duration  of  life  Itself — is 
dictated  by  laws  made  and  enforced  by  men 
they  do  not  elect.  This  Is  fundamentally  un- 
just. Accordingly — 

We  recommend  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  be  amended  to  lower  the 
voting  age  for  all  state  and  federal  elections 
to  eighteen. 

Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson 
and  Nixon  and  many  elected  representatives 
of  both  parties  have  expressed  support  for 
such  an  amendment.  In  the  first  session  <rf 
the  91st  Congress,  48  joint  resolutions  callln|; 
for  the  eighteen-year-old  vote  were  intro- 
duced. And  over  the  years,  a  number  of  states 
have  raised  the  Issue  In  popular  referenda, 
but  the  results  have  been  disappointing.' 

Today's  youth  are  capable  of  exercising 
the  right  to  vote.  Statistically  they  constitute 
the  most  highly  educated  group  In  our 
society.  More  finish  high  school  than  ever 
before  and  morenrf  them  go  on  to  higher 
education.  The  mass  media — television,  news 
and  mterpretat^^'e  magazines,  and  an  un- 
precedented number  of  books  on  national  and 
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world  affairs— have  given  today's  youth 
knowledge  and  perspective  and  made  them 
sensitive  to  political  issues.  We  have  seen 
the  dedication  and  conviction  they  brought 
to  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the  skUl 
and  enthusiasm  they  have  infused  into  t^e 
political  process,  even  though  they  lack  the 

vote. 

The  anachronistic  voting  age-Umltatlon 
tends  to  alienate  them  from  systematic  po- 
litical processes  and  to  drive  them  Into  a 
search  for  alternative,  sometimes  violent, 
means  to  express  their  frustrations  over  the 
gap  between  the  nation's  Ideals  and  actions. 
Lowering  the  voting  age  wlU  not  eliminate 
protest  by  the  young.  But  it  wUl  provide 
them  with  a  direct,  constructive,  and  <!««»<>- 
cratlc  channel  for  making  their  views  leit 
and  for  giving  them  a  responsible  stake  in  the 
future  of  the  nation.  .,.  »,    ♦.,«. 

'  A  significant  focal  point  of  dissent  by  the 
young  has  been  the  issue  of  draft  reform. 
To  many,  the  draft  symbolizes  the  Inflexi- 
bility of  our  institutions  and  all  that  is 
wrong  with  the  government's  treatment  of 
the  young.  Further,  the  Inequities  of  the 
system  have  been  set  in  sharp  relief  by  the 
reaUty  of  the  on-going  war  that  many  youtii 
believe  to  be  immoral  and  futile.  The  "oldest- 
first"  order  of  draft  calls  produces  a,  period 
of  prolonged  uncertainty  for  young  meh:  that 
profoundly  affects  their  education,  career 
and  marriage  decisions— a  condition  which  is 
made  more  unacceptable  by  the  lack  of  uni- 
form deferment  and  exemption  standards  and 
by  the  viride  variation  In  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion by  local  boards.  Draft  reform  vrtll  not 
take  the  sting  out  of  student  anti-war  pro- 
test or  other  manifestations  of  student  dis- 
content, but  it  could  go  far  to  reduce  the 
tensions  and  frustrations  that  now  lead  some 
young  men  to  seek  refuge  abroad  and  others 
to  destroy  Selective  Service  records,  burn 
draft  cards,  or  disrupt  induction  centers. 

A  random  lottery  system  which  would  sub- 
ject all  to  equal  treatment  at  age  nineteen, 
would  take  the  youngest  rather  than  the 
oldest  first,  and  would  reduce  the  period  of 
prime  draft  vulnerability  from  the  present 
seven  years  to  one  year,  appears  to  be  the 
fairest  and  most  promising  alternative  to  the 
existing  draft  system.  Undergraduate  defer- 
ments woiUd  be  continued,  but  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  year  of  maximum  vul- 
nerabUlty  would  come  whenever  the  defer- 
ment expired.  It  would  be  far  less  disruptive 
m  the  lives  of  young  men  while  fully  con- 
sistent with  national  security  needs.  The 
President  has  recommended  such  a  proposal 
to  the  Congress.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Congress  has  approved  the  random  lot- 
tery feature.  ' 
We  also  strongly  endorse  the  balance  oj 
Prpsident  Nixcn'x  proposal  for  reform  of  the 
draft  system,  which  are  similar  to  that  rec- 
ommended in  1967  by  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion and  the  Clark  Panel.'  To  the  extent 
these  proposals  require  further  legislation, 
we  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  it. 

Assuming  the  enactment  of  random  selec- 
tion system,  however,  the  area  of  discretion 
for  local  draft  boards  is  enormous  and  Is 
likelv  to  remain  so.  ^     ^ 

We  therefore  urge  that  renewed  attention 
be  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Marshall  Commission  for  building  a  greater 
measure  of  due  process  into  the  exercise  of 
draft  board  discretion. 

Youth  should  also  be  given  a  role  on  local 
draft  boards. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  exercis- 
ing his  power  to  appoint  the  members  of 
local  draft  boards,  the  President  name  at 
least  o-ne  person  under  30  years  of  age  to 
each  local  board.' 

n. 
At  present,  the  Selective  Service  System 
calls  only  about  a  third  of  the  eligible  young 
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men  for  the  draft  each  year.  Reform  of  the 
system  will  not  alter  thU,  but  by  taking  the 
youngest  first  and  by  reducing  the  period  of 
uncertainty  from  seven  years  to  one.  It  will 
free  many  young  men  to  make  firm  decisions 
about  their  futiures.  The  federal  government 
shoiUd  do  much  more  to  provide  these  yoimg 
men  as  well  as  other  young  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life,  vrtth  the  opportunities  for 
service  to  their  communities  and  the  nation. 
As  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  experiences 
bear  out.  many  young  people  are  eager  to 
assist  the  less  fortunate  to  achieve  social 
justice  and  wllUng  to  devote  a  part  of  their 
lives  to  tasks  for  which  the  major  reward 
U  the  satUfactlon  of  helping  others. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  voluntary  service 
of  this  kind  should  be  an  alternative  to 
military  service.  Rather,  we  suggest  that 
public  service  opportunities  be  made  avail- 
able, regardless  of  military  service,  to  young 
men  and  young  women,  high  school  and  col- 
lege graduates.  Inner  city,  suburban  and 
rural    youth— as   Justified   by   the    nations 

'^  We  are  convinced  that  youth  will  grasp 
meaningful  opportunities  for  attacking  con- 
structively the  problems  and  Injustices  that, 
too  often,  now  drive  them  to  attacks  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  useful  institutions, 
rather  than  at  their  reform.  But  we  recog- 
nize their  skepticism  of  government-spon- 
sored programs  and  their  increasing  unwlll- 
IngneM  to  become  Involved  In  social  action 
programs  in  which  they  have  no  voice 
Coiiequently.  we  beUeve  that  a  new  and 
flexible  approach  to  youth  service  oppor- 
tunities is  required,  one  that  Is  tailored  to 
individual  talents  and  desires 

We  urge  the  President  to  seek  legislation  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  youth  to  engage 
m  both  full-time  and  part-time  public  serv- 
ice, by  providing  federal  financial  support  to 
voung  people  who  wish  to  engage  In  volun- 
tary, non-mllltary  service  to  their  communi- 
ties and  to  the  nation. 

We  do  not  suggest  the  creation  of  another 
federally-administered  program,  or  set  or 
programs,  comparable  to  the  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA.  Instead  we  suggest  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  full-  and  part-time  public  servce 
options  be  opened  to  youth-oppori;unltles 
which  the  youths  themselves  can  be  expected 
to  seek  out  and  to  Improve  upon,  and  which 
can  be  filled  and  administered  at  the  local 
level  If  federal  financial  support  Is  made 
available.  We  have  In  mind  such  possibilities 
as  teaching  and  reading  assistants,  tutors  and 
counselors  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  hospital  orderiles  and  nurses  aides; 
personnel  for  neighborhood  service  and 
Jwreation  centers;  auxiliary  aides  to  local 
law  enforcement  and  social  service  agencies; 
and  many  others. 

The  service  opportunities  would  be  ap- 
proved by  a  central  federal  agency.  The 
authorizing  statute  should  set  general  stand- 
ards of  agency  approval,  ellglblUty,  and  levels 
of  compensation.  The  choice  of  the  particular 
public  service  opportunity  from  the  large 
approved  list  of  public  and  private  institu- 
tions and  groups  should  be  left  to  the  volun- 
teers, and  the  Initiative,  direction  and  control 
of  the  activities  would  remain  entirely  with 
the  approved  local  entity.* 

The  program  might  be  launched  to  recruit 
100  000  young  people  each  year  for  four  or 
five  years,  as  experience  was  accumulated. 
The  eventual  goal  might  be  as  high  as  1,- 
000  000  active  youth  volunteers  In  service  at 
any  given  time,  depending  upon  experience 
and  developing  national  needs.  As  Is  now 
true  for  Peace  Corps  and  similar  existing  pro- 
grams, the  comoensatlon  to  be  paid  should 
be  set  at  a  student  subsistence  level  and 
should  not  be  financially  competitive  with 
other  employment  opportunities.  As  a  special 
inducement,  however,  we  recommend  that 
completion  of  two  years  of  full-time  public 
service  entitie  the  participant  to  educational 


assistance  comparable  to  that  available  to 
veterans  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  with 
lesser  amounts  of  assistance  for  service  pe- 
riods between  six  months  and  two  years.' 

Voluntary  public  service  could  contribute 
to  reduction  of  the  large  backlog  of  unmet 
social  needs,  and  thus  could  be  an  important 
step  toward  a  more  humane  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities.  And  youth  service  could 
signify  to  the  young  that  our  nation  is  com- 
mitted to  the  achievement  of  social  Justice, 
as  well  as  to  military  secvurity. 


m. 
Young  people  In  the  inner  city  slums  often 
grow  up  in  a  stultifying  physical  environ- 
ment and  in  unstable  or  broken  famiUes. 
They  face  poverty  and  racial  discrimination. 
They  are  trained  In  overcrowded  and  Inade- 
quate schools,  and  the  failure  of  the  educa-  ■ 
tlonal  process,  aidded  to  residual  racial  preju- 
dice, results  in  thwarted  job  opportunity. 
Forced  by  lack  of  money  and  racial  exclusion 
to  remain  in  the  most  deteriorated  part  of 
the  city,  the  slum  ghetto  youth's  sense  of 
alienation  and  powerlessness  is  confirmed 
and  reinforced  by  the  lack  of  recreational, 
medical  and  social  services  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

Even  should  his  parents  wUh  to  leave  the 
slum  ghetto,  non-ghetto  neighborhoods  that 
they  can  afford  to  move  into  are  those  that 
tend  to  be  most  resistant  to  them.  The  Fair 
Housing  Act  and  the  Supreme  Court's  1968 
decision  in  Jones  v.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co.  make 
it  Illegal  to  discriminate  in  housing  sales  or 
rentals,  but  community  resistance  and  the 
slow  process  of  case-by-case  enforcement 
combine  to  retard  the  elimination  of  housing 
discrimination  In  fact.  Thus  many  black  par- 
ents who  try  to  Inculcate  values  supporting 
lawful  behavior  must  stay  In  communities 
where  their  children  are  subjected  to  the  de- 
structive Influences  of  slum  life. 

Only  by  a  massive  effort  to  improve  life  In 
our  inner  cities  and  to  eliminate  private  bar- 
riers to  the  dUpersal  of  racial  groups  beyond 
the  inner  city  can  we  begin  to  root  out  the 
basic  causes  of  crime  and  violence  In  these 
concentrated  areas.  As  part  of  this  large  ef- 
fort we  urgently  need  programs  that  can 
effectively  intervene  at  the  critical  juncture 
in  a  slum  ghetto  youth's  Ufe  when  he  Is  i  irn 
between  the  forces  that  may  lead  him  mto 
crime  and  those  which  may  lead  him  Into  so- 
cially constructive  pursuits.' 

Reaching  the  aUenated  slum  youth  Is  not  • 
easy    To  expect  vouth  programs  to  succeed 
where  parents  and  schools  already  have  failed 
is  to  hope  for  a  great  deal.  Yet  recent  experi- 
ence gives  reason  for  optlmlslm. 

Several  recentiy  organized  youth  programs 
have  reached  dlrectiy  Into  the  street  and  gang 
culture  to  draw  upon  Indigenous  talent  an« 
leadership.  In  the  past,  many  youth  pro- 
grams, devised  and  imposed  by  adults,  were 
alien  to  the  life-styles  and  problems  of  the 
youths  they  were  dlslgned  to  help.  They 
failed  Youth  Involvement  in  the  planning 
and  operation  of  programs  characterized  sev- 
eral new  approaches  that  commanded  the 
allegiance  of  the  young.  These  Innovative  and 
strikingly  successful  youth  programs  may 
show  the  way  to  wider  effort. 

In  Philadelphia,  what  began  In  1966  as  a 
film-making  project  for  the  Twelfth  and  and 
Oxford  Street  gang— with  youths  writing, 
acting,  and  filming  a  story  depicting  the  life 
and  death  of  a  gang  leader— has  bloomed  Into 
a  full-fledged  corporation  which  Is  now  In- 
volved in  a  vride  range  of  community-ori- 
ented projects.  Youths  who  were  formerly 
"warlords."  "ministers  of  defense."  and 
"guardians  of  weapons"  are  now  the  directors 
of  a  successful  non-oroflt  corporation.  Initial 
financial  successes  In  film-making  attracted 
further  assistance  from  private  and  govern- 
mental sources.  Today  the  Twelfth  and  Ox- 
ford Street  Film  Corporation  owns  three 
properties  In  the  neighborhood  (one  of  which 
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haa  been  renovated  for  rental  to  five  low- 
Income  families  In  the  community) ,  several 
of  Its  members  are  receiving  training  In  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  from  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Corporation  and  In  marketing  and 
survey  from  Temple  University's  School  of 
Bxislness,  and  plans  are  now  being  developed 
for  opening  the  TweUth  and  Oxford  Restau- 
rant and  a  Teen  Age  Record  Company,  both  of 
which  win  provide  addlUonal  opportunities 
for  on-the-job  training  and  utilization  of 
youth's  talents  and  skills. 

Throughout  the  program's  three-year  de- 
velopment, motivation  has  remained  high, 
and  delinquency  rates  among  the  Twelfth 
and  Oxford  group  have  declined.  Due  to  the 
skill  of  adult  leadership,  youths  are  given 
genuine  responsibility  and  a  sense  of  fulflU- 
ment.  Its  success  thus  far  Is  a  striking  dem- 
onstration that  the  negative  influences  of 
the  ghetto  can  be  broken;  that  when  urban 
youths  are  given  a  fair  oppcwtunlty  to 
run  their  own  affairs,  to  develop  their  po- 
tentials In  meaningful  pursuits,  they  can 
become  Important  Agents  of  community 
change. 

"The  same  Ingredients  of  success  are  evi- 
dent in  another  youth  program,  this  one  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  Pride,  Inc..  which  orig- 
inally began  as  a  modest  summer  work  pro- 
gram for  1,000  Inner  city  youth  to  clean  up 
cluttered  streets  and  exterminate  rats,  has 
now  become  a  year-round  operation  with 
ecenomlc-and  manpower  development  as  Its 
central  theme.  Pride  directors  Initially  hired 
31  street-comer  leaders  as  recruiters.  Within 
three  days  every  Job  was  filled  and,  since 
then,  the  organization  has  reached  some  of 
the  city's  most  deprived  and  alienated  youth. 
It  operates  a  landscaping  and  gardening 
division  which  employs  30  yoting  men  and 
a  gasoline  station  at  which  16  youths  are 
being  trained,  as  well  as  a  program  for  some 
700  participants  who  work  In  cooperation 
with  the  D.C.  Health  and  Sanitation  Depart- 
ments. ResponslblUty  for  supervision  and 
administration  of  the  clean-up  programs  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  Is  delegated  accord- 
ing to  ability,  and  beginners  work  with  the 
encouragement  of  knowing  that  there  are 
possibilitlefi  for  promotion. 

Because  Pride,  Inc.  Is  recruiting  the  most 
difficult  of  the  hard-core  unemployed,  the 
organization  has  had  to  develop  the  capacity 
to  deal  with  young  men  who  are  living  In  a 
state  of  crisis  and  to  offer  rudimentary  sup- 
portive services  in  continuing  education, 
orlent#M«n,  recreation,  health  and  legal  serv- 
ices. On  the  whole,  the  results  of  Pride's  ef- 
forts to  date  are  good.  Evaluations  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  a 
major  financial  supporter  of  the  program, 
showed  that  while  67  percent  of  Pride  mem- 
bers had  been  arrested  in  the  six  months 
prior  to  joining  the  program,  only  24  percent 
were  arrested  during  a  like  period  after 
joining. 

Pride,  Inc.  and  the  Twelfth  and  Oxford 
Street  program  are  by  no  mean  unique. 
Across  the  country  are  other  youth  programs 
suited  to  the  life-styles  of  those  involved. 
Program  ingredients  vary;  the  key  elements 
to  success  are  the  broadened  perspective  and 
increased  confidence  that  come  with  the 
feeling  of  responsible  participation  by  the 
young  people. 

A  number  of  programs  are  carried  on  by 
residential  centers  for  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  of  wayward  and  delinquent  youth. 
One  long-established  and  remarkably  suc- 
cessful program  of  youth  rehabilitation,  in- 
volving young  men  of  high  school  age,  is 
Boys  Republic  in  Southern  California.  Many 
teenage  boys,  usually  from  broken  families 
and  in  difficulty  with  the  law,  are  offered  by 
the  courts  the  option  of  attending  Boys  Re- 
public voluntarily  (there  are  no  guards)  or 
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being  assigned  to  one  of  the  State's  youth 
rehablUtatlon  institutions.  Boys  Republic  re- 
ceives ten  times  as  many  court-controUed 
applications  for  admission  as  It  can  accept, 
for  its  facilities  and  funds  are  limited.  The 
youths  who  are  accepted  are  Intimately  in- 
volved in  aU  aspecte  of  the  operational  pro- 
gram, including  making  of  decisions  affecting 
their  lives,  work  and  education.  A  substantial 
porUon  of  the  funds  needed  to  maintain  the 
institution  is  earned  by  the  boys  themselves 
who  operate  a  large  farm  and  manufacture 
and  seU  the  famous  "DeUa  Robbla"  Christ- 
mas wreaths.  The  amazing  long-time  record 
of  this  effort  in  rehablUtatlon  la  that  ninety 
percent  of  the  young  rften  who  attend  the 
Institution  and  voluntarily  remain  until  they 
complete  the  rehablUtatlon  program  never 
again  have  trouble  with  the  poUce. 

Examples  of  some  comparable  non-govern- 
mental residential  centers  for  youth  rehabili- 
tation are  the  Berkshire  Farm  for  Boys,  Chil- 
dren's VUlage,  and  Lincoln  Hall  In  New  York 
State.  Of  the  many  state-admlnlstered  Insti- 
tutions, the  Kansas  Boys'  Industrial  School 
Is  exemplary.  ^  ^ 

Junior  Achievement,  4-H  Clubs,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Olrl 
Scouts,  TMCA  and  YWCA,  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization,  Boys  Club,  Police  Athletic 
League,  Chicago  Area  Project,  and  many  other 
youth  programs,  some  church-sponsored,  are 
BO  well  known  as  to  require  no  comment  by 
this  Commission,  save  perhaps  the  reminder 
that  all  of  these  stress  maximum  responsi- 
bility by  the  young  people  themselves  in  de- 
ciding what  U  to  be  done,  what  poUcy  wlU 
govern  their  actions,  how  the  projects  are  to 
be  conducted,  what  wUl  be  done  with  earned 
funds,  if  any,  and  aU  related  questions  and 
poUcies.  Even  so,  exisUng  programs  reach 
only  a  fraction  of  our  youth,  ghetto  youth 
least  of  all.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  Im- 
portance of  the  new  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  experimental  projecte  which  we 
have  briefly  described. 

Experience  has  shown  that  as  youths  be- 
come Involved  In  meaningful  activities  such 
as  film-making,  housing  rehablUtatlon,  land- 
scaping, running  a  gas  station,  operating  a 
farm,  or  making  Christmas  wreaths,  their 
needs  for  further  education  and  business 
skUls  become  apparent  to  them.  AU  the  as- 
pects of  running  a  biislness  or  community 
project — accounting,  advertising,  financing, 
marketing,  manufacturing,  selling,  law — can 
stimulate  youths  to  seek  training  and  advice. 
This  is  a  solid  foiindatlon  upon  which  to 
develop  relevant  education  or  job-training 
programs,  to  persuade  drop-outs  to  complete 
high  school,  and  even  to  guide  the  ablest  and 
most  highly  motivated  on  to  college. 

Because  some  youth  programs  deal  with 
the  most  deprived  and  alienated,  special  sup>- 
portlve  services  in  drug  rehabUitatlon,  legal 
aid.  and  health  care  are  sometimes  essential. 
Although  youth  programs  can  go  far  to  coun- 
teract the  negative  Influences  of  the  street 
culture,  drug  abuse,  delinquency,  and  lUness 
remain  ever-present  possibilities.  To  some 
extent  existing  community  services  can  be 
reoriented  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  youth. 
But  it  may  prove  necessary  to  establish  sup- 
portive services  linked  dlrecUy  to  the  over- 
all program  effort.  With  respect  to  health 
care,  group  health  insurance  might  be  made 
part  of  any  youth  program  once  underway. 
We  urge  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Federal  agencies  that  normally  provide 
funding  for  youth  programs — notably  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — to  take  the 
risks  involved  in  support  of  additional  in- 
novative programs  of  opportunity  for  inner- 
city  youth. 

Imagination  and  flexibility  are  essential 
qualities  which  may  be  enhanced  by  greater 
involvement  of  young  people  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  granting  agency. 
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Our  main  concern  In  this  statement  Is  to 
stress  the  Importance  of  challenging  the 
young  people  of  the  nation  to  become  full 
partners  In  the  enterprise  of  building  a  better 
society.  But  we  must  also  add  a  word  on  one 
Increasingly  acute  aspect  of  the  present 
"generation  gap" — the  problem  of  drugs,  par- 
ticularly marijuana. 

The  development  of  drug  subcultures 
among  many  of  today's  youth  is  particularly 
troubling  to  those  who  are  older.  Increased 
education  about  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical haz^ds  of  the  use  of  addictive  drugs, 
LSD,  the  amphetamines  and  other  dangerous 
substances  is  essential  If  the  health  of  yoimg 
people  and  their  children  Is  to  be  properly 
eafegtiarded.  In  addition,  the  older  generation 
must  answer,  in  good  faith  and  on  the  basis 
of  better  knowledge,  the  question  raised  by 
many  young  people  as  to  whether  present 
proscriptions  on  marijuana  use  go  too  far. 

The  startling  recent  increase  in  marijuana 
use  by  many  young  people  has  intensified 
the  conflict  between  generations  and  posed 
enormous  problems  In  the  enforcement  of 
drug  laws.  Poeaeesion  and/or  use  of  mari- 
juana Is  treated  severely  by  the  law.  In  mort 
states  such  possession  or  use  Is  a  felony, 
whereas  the  use  or  possession  of  the  more 
dangerous  LSD  Is  only  a  misdemeanor.'  This 
lack  of  elementary  logic  and  justice  has  be- 
come a  principal  source  of  frustration  and 
alienation  contributing  markedly  to  youth's 
often  bitter  dissatisfaction  with  today's 
society.  We  beUeve  that  action  must  be  taken 
to  put  the  whole  slt\iatlon  Into  rational 
perspective. 

Scientific  knowledge  about  marijuana  re- 
mains sparse,  but  some  of  Its  pharmacological 
properties  have  been  established:  marijuana 
Is  not  a  narcotic  or  an  opiate  and  Is  not 
addicting."  There  la  as  yet  no  evidence  as  to 
the  relationship  It  bears  to  the  use  of  harder 
drugs.* 

We  recommend  that  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  working  with  selected 
universities,  greatly  expand  research  on  the 
physical  and  psychological  effects  of  mari- 
juana use." 

The  Congress  should  enact  laws  and  ap- 
propriate adequate  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  the  drug's 
psychological  effects,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  expectation  and  personaUty  typee 
of  users  and  the  total  emotional  mood  of 
the  environment  and  the  persons  in  it.  Many 
experienced  users  have  had  at  least  one  "bad 
trip"  and  s<«ne  cases  have  been  reported  of 
extremely  traxmoatic  reactions  to  marijuana. 
It  may  be  that  marijuana  use  can  be  damag- 
ing to  individuals  with  a  history  of  mental 
instability  or  other  personality  disorders. 
Similarly,  little  is  known  about  Its  possible 
psychological  effects,  including  psychological 
dependency,  on  adolescents  who  are  in  the 
process  of  learning  to  cope  with  the  demands 
of  adult  life.  And  we  most  assuredly  need 
to  know  If  marijuana  users  have  a  predisposi- 
tion to  use  harder  drugs. 

Despite  all  existing  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, state  and  federal  laws  alike  treat  mari- 
juana as  a  narcotic,  and  penalties  for  its  sale 
and  use  in  some  states  are  extreme.  In  one 
state  the  penalty  is  two  years  to  life  im- 
prisonment for  a  first  offense  of  possession. 
In  at  least  two  others,  the  penalty  for  an 
adult  convicted  of  selling  marijuana  to  a 
minor  is  death.  According  to  the  latest  avail- 
able Justice  Department  figures,  the  average 
length  of  sentence  Imposed  for  violation  of 
state  laws  was  47.7  months.  In  1967  the  fed- 
eral government  made  706  arrests  for  mari- 
juana offenses,  as  compared  to  the  State  of 
California  alone  which  made  37,513  arrests, 
10,907  of  them  juveniles  under  eighteen. 

Erroneously  classifying  marijuana  as  a 
narcotic,  this  patchwork  of  federal  and  state 
laws,  inconsistent  with  each  other  and  often 
\inenforceable  on  their  merits,  has  led  to  an 
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esaentiaUy  Irrational  situation.  Respect  for 
the  law  can  handly  be  Inculcated  under  theee 
circumstances.  Since  many  of  our  youths 
believe  marijuana  to  be  relatively  harmless 
and,  yet,  are  faced  with  legal  sanctions,  they 
are  led  into  a  ptaotlce  of  law  evasion  which 
contributes  to  general  disrespect  for  the  law. 
Furthermore,  enforcement  of  laws  generally 
deemed  harsh  and  unjust  seem  nonetheless 
to  encourage  police  practices — e.g.,  raids 
without  probable  cause,  entrapment — which 
infringe  on  personal  liberties  and  safeguards. 

I  The  situation  is  reminiscent  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  enforcement  of  Prohi- 
bition during  the  1920's.  The  present  harsh 
penalties  for  possession  and  use  of  marijuana 
I  are  a  classic  example  of  what  legal  scholars 
call  "overcrimlnallzatlon" — treating  as  a  se- 
rious crime  private  personal  conduct  that 
a  substantial  segment  of  the  community 
does  not  regard  as  a  major  offense;  prosecu- 
tors. Judges  and  Juries  tend  to  moderate  the 
severity  of  the  statutory  sanctions,  and  the 
resulting  hypocrisy  of  all  concerned  dimin- 
ishes respect  for  the  law. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  marijuana 
problem,  we  belle ve  that  leg^lslatlve  reform  of 
the  existing  marijuana  penalty  structure 
should  not  wait  several  years  until  further 
research  Is  completed. 

We  recommend  that  federal  and  state  laws 
make  use  and  incidental  possession  of  mari- 
juana no  more  than  a  misdemeanor  until 
more  definitive  information  about  marijuana 
is  at  hand  and  the  Congress  and  State  Legis- 
latures have  had  an  opportunity  to  revise  the 
permanent  laws  in  light  of  this  information. 
{Pending  further  study,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend a  similar  reduction  in  the  penalty 
^     for  those  who  traffic  in  marijuana  for  profit. 

Instead  of  the  existing  Inequitable  criminal 
penalties  (including  Imprisonment  )for  mere 
possession  and  use  of  the  drug.  Interim  legis- 
lation might  well  provide  only  for  civil 
penalties  such  as  the  confiscation  of  the 
drug  and  fines.  If  the  interim  legislation  does 
provide  for  prison  sentences,  it  should  at 
least  grant  wide  discretion  to  the  trial  judge 
to  suspend  sentence  or  release  on  probation. 

We  were  heartened  by  the  reconunendation 
recently  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  several 
leading  officials  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  government — recommendations  which 
seek  immediate  change  in  the  provisions  of 
federal  law  affecting  drug  use.  Among  other 
things,  these  officials  indicated  that  use  and 
incidentlal  possession  of  marijuana  should  be 
declared  to  be  no  more  than  a  misdemeanor. 

THe  above  recommendations  should  not.  of 
course,  be  taken  as  suggesting  either  that 
we  approve  the  use  of  marijuana,  or  that  we 
favor  any  relaxation  of  society's  efforts  to 

I  discourage  the  use  of  the  clearly  dangerous 
drugs. 
Expert  testimony  offered  to  this  Commis- 
sion indicates  that  the  so-called  hard  drugs, 
such  as  heroin,  do  not  in  themselves  make 
users  prone  to  commit  other  crimes,  but  that 
the  dally  use  of  such  drugs  involves  exorbi- 
tant costs;  hence  users  often  undertake  lives 
of  burglary  and  armed  robbery  in  order  to 
obtain  funds  for  %he  continued  purchase  of 
drugs.  Further,  drug  importation  and  distri- 
bution, like  certain  forms  of  gambling,  con- 
stitute part  of  the  life-blood  of  organized 
crime — an  empire  of  its  own,  ruthless,  rich, 
pervasive,  corrupting,  and  skillful  at  avoiding 
the  reaches  of  the  law. 
1  We  cannot  usefully  add  to  aU  that  has 
been  written  by  other  Commissions,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  many  State  au- 
•  thorltles  about  the  need  for  stopping  the  Im- 
\  portation  of  the  hard  drugs,  and  for  vigor- 
ously prosecuting  the  traffickers  in  those 
drugs.  Nor  can  we  add  to  the  urgent  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  by  others 
to  eliminate  from  our  society  the  empires  of 
organized  crime. 


But  we  do  moat  eny)haticaUy  declare  that 
classifying  marijuana  users  with  the  users  of 
the  hard  drugs  is  scientifically  wrong,  a  wrong 
recognized  by  the  young,  a  wrong  that  makes 
them  contemptuous  of  the  drug  laws  and  to 
some  extent  of  aU  law.  They  wonder  why  the 
federal  and  State  Governments  do  not  insist 
upon  more  widespread  research  to  establish 
facts  and  to  change  laws  In  harmony  with  the 
facts  as  developed. 

v. 

In  this  statement  we  have  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  genuinely  involving  young  people 
m  the  political  process  as  well  as  in  planning 
and  carrying  on  useful  social  projects.  In 
our  view,  the  lack  of  such  alternatives  has 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  young  life- 
styles which  depend  on  drugs  or  which  stress 
hustling,  vandalism,  robbery,  and  even  mtu- 
der. 

In  stressing  such  remedies,  we  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  until  they  are  provided,  vio- 
lent behavior  by  young  people  should  be 
tolerated  or  excused.  Violent  and  unlawful 
conduct  must  be  controlled  by  vigorous  law 
enforcement  at  the  same  time  that  measures 
to  eliminate  the  basic  causes  of  violence  are 
vigorously  pursued. 

We  add  a  final  statement  on  the  apparently 
growing  antagonism  between  young  and 
old." 

In  a  sense,  our  immortaUty  is  our  chil- 
dren. Youth  represent  the  next  step  for  our 
society,  since  they  are  the  population  which 
will  join  us  in  determining  our  directions 
and  implementing  our  hopes.  Yet  we  are 
aware  that  our  youth  are  at  times  unstable, 
unpredictable  and  engaged  in  a  major  strug- 
gle to  find  their  place  in  the  world  as  they 
assert  their  adult  capacities,  physicaUy  and 
emotionally.  pollUcaUy  and  socially. 

The  older  generation  is  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  making  available  to  young  peo- 
ple adequate  opportunities  to  participate 
meaningfully  in  coping  with  society's  prob- 
lems, and  thus  faciUtating  individual  emo- 
tional growth  and  maturity.  All  too  often,  the 
society — parents,  school  and  university  ad- 
ministrators, law  enforcement  personnel, 
community  leaders — become  Identified  In  the 
eyes  of  youth  with  obstruction  and  repres- 
sion, inflexibly  protecting  the  status  quo 
against  the  "onslaught"  of  youth. 

There  are  many  things  each  citizen  can 
do  to  help  resolve  these  problems.  The  chal- 
lenge wlU  not  be  met  by  new  laws  alone, 
or  new  programs  directed  to  work  with  prob- 
lem youth.  Each  citizen  has  a  responsibility 
to  participate — indeed,  only  as  there  Is  an 
increasing  commitment  on  the  part  of  all 
citizens  toward  understanding  the  problems 
of  one  another  can  we  expect  violence  to 
diminish. 

Understanding  might  more  readily  be 
achieved  by  observing  the  following  guide- 
lines: 

It  Is  Important  to  acknowledge  openly  the 
existence  of  problems  between  the  genera- 
tions when  they  occur.  Too  often,  people  are 
so  threatened  by  conflict  in  opinions  that 
they  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  contrary  view, 
and  suppress  that  challenging  view. 

It  is  imperative  for  aU  parties  to  listen 
carefully  and  respectfuUy  to  one  another, 
with  sincere  consideration  for  differing  opin- 
ions or  ideas.  Ustening  Is  not  an  easUy  prac- 
ticed art. 

Stated  issues  are  often  a  red  herring.  At 
times,  the  conflicts  cannot  be  resolved  until 
underlying  causal  Issues  are  Identified  and 
dealt  with. 

The  resolution  of  any  conflict  wlU  be  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  expectations  of  the 
adversaries.  If  leaders  are  perceived  by  youth 
as  unreasonable  and  are  approached  with 
that  expectation,  the  leaders  are  themselves 
provoked  InK)  being  unreasonable,  and  vice 


AU  must  acknowledge  the  InevltabUtty 
of  change.  The  older  generation  can  wear 
Itself  out  trying  to  fight  the  tide  or  It  can 
turn  the  energy  of  youth  to  advantage  for 
the  t>eneflt  of  aU. 

Resolution  of  conflict  depends  on  finding 
areas  of  agreement.  Instead  of  emphasis  on 
differences,  which  promotes  polarization,  It 
is  necessary  to  Identify  points  In  common, 
such  as  the  fact  that  people  seek  a  voice  in 
determining  their  destiny  and  dignity  aa 
human  beings. 

As  a  society  founded  on  the  principle  that 
every  individual  has  certain  Inalienable 
rights  and  privileges.  It  is  lmp<»'tant  to  keep 
the  value  of  the  Individual  high.  In  spite  of 
the  population  explosion  and  the  compUca- 
tlons  of  modern  society.  Youth  are  entitled 
to  full  respect  as  persons.  Youth  in  turn 
must  accord  respect  to  persons  they  Identify 
as  the  "older  generation." 

The  older  generation  has  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  young  people  because 
of  its  awareness  that  it  has  not  yet  created 
the  perfect  world.  We  don't  like  to  be  chal- 
lenged, especially  by  our*  Juniors.  If  we  are 
to  cope  effectively  with  youth,  we  must  comr- 
ageously  acknowledge  our  mistakes  and  rec- 
ognize that  our  offspring  may  surpass  us. 
Indeed,  if  we  have  been  successful  in  our 
child-rearing,  they  certainly  should  surpass 
us.  We  must  take  extra  effort  to  understand 
their  criticism  of  our  ways,  and  be  pleased 
that  these  suggestions  are  coming  from  our 
most  Important  products,  our  youth  who 
will  prove  our  ultimate  worth.  " 

The  younger  generation  has  the  difficulties 
of  its  impatience  and  its  assumption  that  all 
people  of  a  certain  age  are  the  same.  With 
all  its  defects — aaid  today's  youth  are  not 
the  first  to  criticize  those  defects — consti- 
tutional representative  government  is  still 
the  best  form  that  man  has  devised.  Youth 
should  acknowledge  that  there  are  still  op- 
portimiOes  for  individuals  to  leave  their 
mark  and  to  prompt  change  in  an  orderly 
manner  within  our  system.  At  the  same  time, 
young  people  must  be  aware  of  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  their  inner  pressures  may 
prompt  them  to  reflght  childhood  battles, 
artificially  appointing  well  meaning  people 
to  play  the  same  adversary  role  in  which  a 
child's  parents  are  cast. 

The  first  step  for  all  of  us  is  to  look  at 
ourselves,  and  to  deal  understandingly  with 
the  problems  and  confilcts  we  have  with 
others.  It  is  easier  to  blame  others,  and  to 
see  violence  as  being  caused  by  others.  But 
we  must  look  inweird  as  well  as  outward  to 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  violence. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  In  referenda  on  November  4,  1969,  voters 
In  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  defeated  amend- 
ments lowering  the  voting  age  to  nineteen 
and  eighteen,  respectively.  The  unofficial 
Ohio  vote  was  close:  51  p>ercent  against  and 
49  percent  for.  In  New  Jersey,  unofficial  re- 
siUts  show  the  amendment  defeated  by  a  3  to 
2  margin. 

Voting  participation  by  21  to  24  year-olds 
generaUy  falls  below  the  national  average. 
Of  the  total  population  eligible  to  vote.  67.8 
percent  did  so  in  the  1968  national  elections, 
as  compared  to  only  51.2  percent  of  21  to  24 
year-olds. 

-  In  Pursuit  of  Equity:  Who  Serves  When 
Not  All  Serve?,  Report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selective  Service 
(Washington.  D.C:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1967);  VS.,  Congress,  Senate.  Report 
of  the  Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on  Military 
Manpower  Procurement,  H.  Doc.  374.  90th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess..  1968.  Our  recommendations, 
of  course,  refer  only  to  the  present  draft 
system  and  are  intended  to  apply  only  so  long 
as  It  continues.  The  question  of  whether  the 
draft  should  be  replaced  for  the  long  term  by 
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a  form  of  volunteer  service  In  the  armed 
forces  Is  now  under  consideration  by  another 
Presidential  commission. 

'  As  suggested  by  Joseph  A.  Callfano.  Jr., 
In  his  book  The  Student  Revolution,  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1970.  The  Mar- 
shall Commission  found  that  the  average 
aged  local  bo<ird  members  was  58.  One  fifth 
of  all  the  nearly  17,000  board  members  were 
over  70.  While  twelve  were  over  90,  only  one 
was  under  30. 

*  One  considerable  virtue  of  the  approach 
to  youth  service  suggested  here  Is  that  It 
Involves  a  "market  strategy"  rather  than  a 
"monopoly  service"  strategy:  the  multitude 
of  public  and  private  agencies  would  have  to 
compete  for  the  services  of  the  federally- 
supported  youth  workers  by  offering  them 
meaningful,  satisfying  opportunities  for 
achievement  of  desired  goals;  less  successful, 
unrewarding  programs  would  fall  to  attract 
volunteers  and  hence  would  not  waste  the 
'public  funds  being  committed  to  youth  serv- 
ice. Cf.  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
market-type  Incentives  for  success  In  public 
programs  In  Moynlhan.  "Toward  a  National 
Urban  Policy,"  The  Public  Interest  (No.  17, 
fall  1969). 

s  Depending  on  the  availability  of  funds, 
educational  assistance  could  be  limited  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  need. 

•  Qe£4>lte  these  criminogenic  forces,  studies 
show.Xbat  a  large  number  of  ghetto  youth 
never  have  a  police  arrest  and  only  a  small 
percentage  become  repeated  offenders. 

•  A  felony  Is  a  serious  crime  xisually  pun- 
ishable by  Imprisonment  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod (under  federal  law  for  a  year  or  more); 
a  misdemeanor  Is  a  lesser  offense  punishable 
by  fine  or  Imprisonment  of  less  than  a  year. 
In  many  states,  a  felony  conviction  results 
In  a  loss  of  voting  rights,  Jury  service,  and 
the  right  to  enter  various  professional  occu- 
pations; a  mlsdeameanor  conviction  does 
not. 

*  Addiction  Is  a  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical dependence  on  a  drug,  with  definite 
symptoms  occurlng  when  the  drug  Is  with- 
drawn. \ 

"In  testimony  on  October  14,  1969  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  Dr.  Robert  O.  Egeberg,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  lor  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
stated  that  "there  is  no  scientific  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  the  use  of  marijuana  in  it- 
self predisposes  an  Individual  to  progress  to 
'hard'  drugs." 

"A  similar  provision  Is  contained  In  H.R. 
10019  by  Rep.  Edward  Koch,  N.Y. 

"  This  statement  is  largely  the  work  of  W. 
Walter  Menninger,  M.D. 


UNMET  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS:  THE 
REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
PROFESSIONS    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation Professions  Development  issued 
an  urgent  report  to  Congress.  The  report 
documents  and  supports  the  belief  which 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed about  the  Federal  Government's 
failure  to  meet  its  responsibilities  and 
commitments  to  education.  This  report 
makes  a  strong  case  to  Congress  to  re- 
order our  national  priorities.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Leadership  and  the  EDxrcATiottsL  Needs  or 

THE  Nation 
(Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 

Education  Professions  Development  to  the 

President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States,  October,  1969) 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Is  charged  with 
reviewing  and  evaluating  programs  of  the 
Federal  government  which  support  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  educational  per- 
sonnel. We  come  to  Washington  several  times 
each  year  to  review  with  those  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  these  programs  the 
progress  they  are  making  In  their  efforts  to 
provide  the  best  teachers  for  our  schools  and 
colleges.  We  have  Just  concluded  one  such 
meeting.  We  are  deeply  disturbed  about  what 
we  find. 

Everjrwhere  the  mood  appears  to  be  one  of 
cutting  back — withdrawing — seeing  how  little 
we  can  get  along  with;  in  short,  a  steady 
retreat  from  the  bold  plans  the  nation 
launched  several  years  ago. 

Specifics  are  not  hard  to  come  by.  Only 
last  week  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
pronounced  the  "right  to  read"  for  every 
youngster  in  the  nation.  At  that  very  time, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  directing  the  Office  of  Education 
to  cut  *8  million  of  a  $13  million  program, 
a  substantial  portion  of  which  was  designed 
to  improve  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
reading  I 

Just  two  months  ago,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cut  appropriations  supporting  the 
chief  program  of  the  Federal  government  for 
the  preparation  of  college  teachers.  The  1969 
appropriation  of  $70  million  was  reduced  by 
$14  million. 

In  neither  case  has  there  been  offered  any 
compelling  evidence  to  warrant  such  reduc- 
tions. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  reduction 
in  funds.  There  is  also  an  absence  of  any 
bold  planning  to  meet  the  problems  of 
tomorrow.  We  have  reviewed  a  recently-com- 
pleted report  recommending  programs  related 
to  the  training  of  educational  personnel  that 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. This  report,  a  plan  for  the  next 
five  years,  was  prepared  by  one  of  several 
sub-groups  of  a  Task  Force  on  Education 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  There  are  many 
worthy  programs  In  this  plan.  We  commend 
the  Department  for  taking  this  kind  of  Initi- 
ative in  looking  ahead.  But  we  find  the  con- 
ception and  scale  of  the  plans  no  match  for 
the  needs.  In  fact,  the  so-called  plans  are 
timid  ahd  token.  It  would  appear  that  in- 
stead of  taking  as  a  point  of  departure  a 
searching  Inquiry  into  the  needs  of  education 
and  concluding  with  a  determination  of  the 
resources  required  to  meet  these  needs,  this 
group  was  faced  with  an  assumption  of  severe 
financial  constraints  and  the  necessity  to 
fit  its  planning  into  this  assimiption. 

In  dramatic  fashion,  these  decisions  and 
actions  add  up  to  default  on  the  proclaimed 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  government  to 
act  as  a  partner  with  the  other  levels  of 
government  in  supjKjrting  the  nation's  edu- 
cational enterprise.  The  Council  believes 
strongly  in  this  notion  of  partnership.  We 
reject  any  suggestion  of  domination  of  the 
Federal  government.  But  each  partner  must 
do  its  share.  And  when  we  find  that  the 
States  have,  in  the  last  two  years,  increased 
their  expenditures  for  higher  education  by 
38 '"r  and  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation by  28%,  and  when  we  find  that  at  the 
same  time  the  Federal  government  is  cutting 
back,  we  can  conclude  only  that  there  is, 
in  fact,  a  default  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  government. 

Recently  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  a  substantial  increase  in  appropria- 
tions for  education.  We  commend  the  leader- 


ship of  both  parties  In  this  effort.  But  apart 
from  this  action — which  has  yet  to  be  voted 
by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President — 
retrenchment  is  the  only  signal  coming  out 
of  the  Federal  government  at  the  present 
time.  This  signal  creates  a  mood — a  mood 
that  is  affecting  the  thinking  and  actions 
of  those  in  the  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  administering  educational  programs  and 
of  those  in  the  field  who  are  trying  to  provide 
new  prospects  for  the  young. 

While  we  sit  for  two  days  as  members  of  a 
Federal  Advisory  Council  and  read  this  sig- 
nal and  sense  this  mood,  we  bring  with  us  a 
sense  of  another  reality  r"out  there" — as  the 
principal  pf  an  elementary  school  In  a 
ghetto,  as  a  school  board  member  in  Oregon, 
as  president  of  a  university  in  Appalachla,  as 
a  graduate  dean  in  a  private  university  in 
New  England,  as  a  superintendent  of  schools 
m  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  nation,  as  a 
professor  of  physics  in  a  Midwest  university, 
as  a  guidance  counselor  in  Arizona — as  peo- 
ple from  a  variety  of  educational  settings 
and  various  parts  of  the  country.  Here  we 
read  a  different  set  of  signals,  sense  a  differ- 
ent mood. 

Above  all,  we  sense  a  worsening  climate  in 
American  schools  and  colleges.  While  in- 
creased controls  by  school  and  university 
authorities  may  be  necessary  to  check  the  ac- 
tivities of  certain  small  destructive  groups, 
we  assert  that  present  national  conditions 
are  deleterlously  affecting  the  studies,  the 
hopes,  and  the  convictions  of  a  wide  and 
responsible  segment  of  the  educational  com- 
munity. A  new  and  ugly  cynicism  and^ntl- 
Intellectualism  is  infecting  American  educa- 
tion. Repressive  measures  will  not  arrest  this 
trend,  and  may  even  accelerate  it;  positive 
and  affirmative  leadership  promptly  to  end 
the  war  and  to  address  forthrightly  our  do- 
mestic problems  can  do  so.  While  these  at- 
titudes stem  from  the  war  and  the  disparity 
between  the  ideals  of  the  nation  and  present 
realities,  it  is  the  Judgment  of  this  Council 
that,  as  Representative  Brock  and  his  col- 
leagues so  sensitively  discerned,  the  source 
of  much  of  the  disquiet  can  be  traced  to  fun- 
damental Inadequacies  of  education  itself. 
The  needed  improvements  and  reforms  will 
come  about  only  if  appropriate  leadership  is 
offered,  leadership  in  the  educational  com- 
munity and  leadership  in  government,  par- 
ticularly— as  we  have  noted  earlier — from 
the  national  government. 

Too  many  of  our  young  are  concerned  by 
what  they  are  against — the  war,  racism, 
poverty,  corruption.  They  need,  as  have  all 
youth  m  all  times,  to  be  for  things,  to  have 
a  star,  a  dream.  While  we  recognize  that  such 
'affirmative  leadership  is  subtle,  and  will  re- 
quire politically  difficult  action,  we  feel  that 
the  growing  dismay  and  cynicism  of  our 
youth  could  develop  into  a  calamity  of  de- 
vastating proportions.  The  future  college 
and  school  teachers — the  people  of  greatest 
concern  to  this  Council —  are  a  centrally  Im- 
portant group  among  our  youth,  and  their 
disaffection  can  have  serious  effects  in  future 
years. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  our  political 
leadership  were  to  take  the  position  that  a 
response  to  the  dissatisfactions  of  the  past — 
or  the  yearnings  for  a  different  kind  of  fu- 
ture— must  await  the  ending  of  the  war,  or 
some  other  development.  It  is  now  we  must 
plan.  It  is  now  we  must  act.  It  is  now  that 
we  must  demonstrate,  mainly  to  ourselves, 
that  a  nation  which  can  take  such  just  pride 
in  its  extraordinary  achievements  in  the  ma- 
terial realm  is  no  less  resourceful,  no  less 
vigorous,  no  less  sacrificing  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  the  spirit 

Competent  observers  have  noted  a  growing 
sense  of  purposelessness  on  the  part  of  an 
infiuentlal  'segment  of  our  student  popula- 
tion— a  feeling  of  these  yqung  people  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  our  social  institutions  to 
cope  with  an  increasing  complexity. 
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If  politics  Is  the  art  of  the  possible,  then 
our  polltleal  leaders  have  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  to  the  young  tiiat  the 
nation  can  envision  a  future  of  hope  and 
that  we  can  translate  that  vision  to  tangible 
policies  and  sensible  priorities.  We  could  do 
no  better  in  this  then  to  start  with  the  field 
of  education  itself.  More  policemen  In  the 
schools  Is  not  a  policy;  It  Is  an  admission  of 
failure. 

If  the  Executive  Branch  feels  that  Con- 
gress has  not  moved  In  a  fashion  aJ)proprlate 
to  the  time,  let  it  take  leadership.  If  the 
Congress  feels  that  the  Executive  Branch  has 
not  sensed  the  xirgent  need  for  a  bold  educa- 
tional policy  for  the  nation,  let  it  provide  the 
leadership.  But  let  us  have  leadership. 

National  Advisory   Councii-  on  Education 

PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPilENT 

Adron  Etoran.  President,  Morehead  State 
University,  Morehead,  Kentucky. 

Annette  Engel,  Director  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, Roosevelt  School  District,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Rupert  N.  Evans,  Professor  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  Illinois. 

Susan  W.  Gray,  Director,  Demonstration 
and  Research  Center  for  Early  Education, 
George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
sec 

Laurence  D.  Haskew  (Chairman),  Profes- 
sor of  Educational  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

E.  Leonard  Jossem,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Physics,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Marjorie  S.  Lerner,  Principal,  George  T. 
Donoghue  Elementary  School,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

Kathryn  W.  Lumley,  Director,  Reading 
Clinic,  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  Washington,   D.C. 

Carl  L.  Marburger,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, State  Department  of  Education,  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

Edward  V.  Moreno,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Mexican-American  Commission,  Los  An- 
geles City  School  Districts,  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Lloyd  N.  Morrlsett.  President,  Markle  Foun- 
dation, New  York,  New  York. 

Mary  Rleke.  Member,  Board  of  Education, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Theodore  R.  Sizer,  Dean,  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Bernard  C.  Watson  (Vice  Chairman).  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  for  Planning  Philadel- 
phia School  System,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Joseph  Young,  Executive  Director. 


THE  BOXCAR   SHORTAGE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  to  your  attention  a  transporta- 
tion crisis  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The 
boxcar  shortage  is  even  more  acute  this 
fall  than  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

My  office  nas  received  personal  visits 
and  dozens  and  dozens  of  telef>hone  calls 
and  letters  about  this  crisis.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 
that  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska there  are  some  22  million  bushels 
on  the  ground,  notwithstanding  hun- 
dreds of  elevators  that  are  plugged  and 
closed  down.  It  would  take  some  11,000 
cars  to  move  the  grain  that  is  on  the 
ground  at  this  time.  The  harvest  of  corn, 
milo,  and  soybeans  is  creating  a  demand 
that  the  transportation  industry  has  been 
and  is  unable  to  handle. 


Recently,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  awarded  a  research  con- 
tract to  develop  methods,  assessing  the 
economical  impact  of  railroad  freight 
car  shortages  and  for  forecasting 
freight  car  demand  on  specific  commodi- 
ties. 

We  have  studied  this  situation  to  death 
We  know  every  year  we  are  going  to  have 
a  grain  harvest.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
severe  economic  loss  to  the  farmers  and 
the  dealers  in  the  entire  Midwest.  These 
shortages  affect  other  industries  such  as 
agriculture,  livestock,  mining,  and  lum- 
ber, and  cause  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, impede  trade  and  commerce  and 
cause  fluctuations  in  supply,  which  im- 
pose added  burdens  on  consumers. 

The  situation  results  from  insufficient 
equipment  of  various  types,  improper 
utilization  of  the  freight  car  fleet  and 
the  diminishing  number  of  overall  Inven- 
tory. Also  there  is  inadequate  mainte- 
nance of  those  boxcars  that  are  avail- 
able. 

The  eastern  roads  retain  cars  in  their 
service  that  are  desperately  needed  in  my 
State.  Some  of  the  other  reasons  that 
there  are  shortages  is  the  overordering, 
particularly  by  eastern  shippers,  using 
boxcars  for  warehouses  and  the  reluc- 
tance by  the  carriers  to  release  the  car 
as  they  believe  that  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  utilize  it  for  a  more  profitable 
run.  These  excuses  by  the  carriers  are 
not  new,  neither  do  they  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Almost  2  years  to  the  date,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1967, 1  reported  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that — 

This  country  has  been  plagued  with  a 
chronic  freight  car  shortage.  At  one  time  or 
another  all  areas  of  the  country  have  been 
affected  by  the  problem  and  It  has  been  more 
persistent  and  more  serious  for  the  grain  and 
lumber  producers  and  shippers  of  the  mid- 
west and  northwest.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time  that  this  statement 
was  made,  there  was  an  additional  state- 
ment made  by  the  railroad  industry  that 
it  was  doing  all  it  could  to  improve 
freight  car  utilization. 

The  regular  shippers  have  been  com- 
plaining about  this  problem  for  years. 
The  matter  that  seems  to  bother  me  is 
not  only  the  severe  economic  loss  that  we 
may  have  this  year,  but  it  appears  I  will 
be  back  at  this  time  again  next  year 
making  a  similar  statement  to  you. 

The  transportation  industry  needs  to 
be  stimulated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  so  that  these  peak 
period  demands  can  be  met.  Certainly, 
I  have  heard  the  rebuttal  that  few  indus- 
tries can  afford  to  equip  for  these  peaks 
and  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
railroad  does  not  allow  it  to  acquire 
needed  equipment.  The  fall  of  the  year 
is  a  peak  period  in  the  Midwest.  Tlie  crop 
harvests  are  difficult  to  schedule  because 
they  do  depend  on  unknown  elements, 
such  as  the  weather.  Volume  shipments 
of  stored  grains  are  sometimes  not  made 
at  times  that  might  be  convenient  be- 
cause of  such  things  as  market,  price, 
and  similar  consideration.  More  and 
more  grain  is  moving  by  truck  at  a  higher 
cost  of  about  5  cents  a  bushel. 

This  appears  to  be  a  case  where  every- 
body is  talking  about  it,  but  nobody  is 
doing  anything  about  it. 


When  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Freight  Car  Shortage  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  April  23, 
1965.  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  We  had  the 
same  song.  We  stated  at  that  time: 

The  precipitous  decline  In  our  national 
freight  car  supply,  especially  In  the  number 
of  plain  boxcars,  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions. Not  only  is  the  inadequate  supply 
of  freight  cars  constricting  the  growth  of 
important  industries  and  causing  severe  na- 
tionwide losses  to  producers,  shippers  and 
consumers,  but  also  It  is  eroding  our  trans- 
portation capability  to  move  essential  mili- 
tary traffic  during  emergencies. 

This  statement  could  be  applied  today, 
at  this  place,  and  at  the  rate  we  are 
going;  we  could  make  the  same  state- 
ment next  year  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
same  place. 

This  month  the  railroads  requested 
another  rate  increase  of  6  percent,  and 
this  increase  was  granted  by  the  ICC. 
The  industry  states  that  they  will  be 
coming  in  shortly  to  request  another  rate 
increase.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
6-percent  rate  increase  would  result  in 
additional  revenues  to  the  industry  of 
$600,000,000.  Mr.  President,  the  railroads 
of  this  Nation  play  a  vital  role  in  its 
commerce.  In  1968  the  railroads  moved 
about  745  billion  ton  miles  of  freight  or 
almost  41  percent  of  all  intercity  freight 
in  the  United  States.  With  the  addi- 
ional  $600  million,  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  investments  could  be  made  by 
the  industry  in  additional  equipment. 

The  specter  of  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  is  hanging  over  our  heads  the  first 
part  of  next  week.  Needless  to  say,  this 
will  further  compound  our  problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  insist  that  the 
Congress,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  railroad  management 
and  labor  cooperate  so  that  the  number 
of  freight  cars  essential  to  the  Nation's 
needs  be  increased  without  further  delay. 


TOWARD  MORE  ADEQUATE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY— Vn 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  much  lipservice  is  given  in 
this  Nation  to  the  so-called  golden  years 
of  senior  citizens  and  yet  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  the  later  years 
in  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  are 
bitter,  poverty-ridden,  and  demoralizing. 

In  its  forthcoming  debate  on  social 
security  legislation.  Congress  should  be 
fully  informed  as  to  the  consequences 
of  inadequate  income  for  most  of  the  65 
plus  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging — in  its  publications  and  hear- 
ings this  year  on  "The  Economics  of 
Aging" — is  doing  much  to  provide  such 
information  to  individuals  of  all  ages  in 
this  Nation. 

But,  helpful  as  testimony  by  "the  ex- 
perts"  can  be,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
direct  commentary  by  those  Americans 
most  directly  affected  by  our  national 
failure  to  assure  adequate  retir«nent  in- 
come for  most  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  conducted  sev- 
eral informal  sessions  in  my  own  home 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  hear  from  the  el- 
derly and  frcKn  those  who  work  with 
them. 
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The  story  is  similar  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  subiirbs:  in  one  way  or  another, 
rising  costs  are  riddling  retirement  In- 
come. 

Recently,  in  Middlesex  County,  I  heard 
from  Individuals  who  reside  primarily  in 
residential  areas  outside  of  urban  cen- 
ters. I  was  told  that  many  of  them  pay 
more  than  half  their  metier  incomes  for 
property  taxes,  and  that  rising  health 
costs  threatened  much  of  what  remained. 
I  heard  eloquent  testimony  about  the 
shortage  of  alternative  housing  for  those 
who  are  finding  that  it  costs  too  much  to 
live  in  the  house  in  which  they  may  have 
raised  a  family  and  in  which  they  lived 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 

Such  testimony  should  not  be  ignored. 
It  should  receive  careful  consideration 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  So,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  news  article  from  the  Sun- 
day Home  News,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
of  October  19.  It  gives  many  of  the  major 
statements  made  at  the  session  in  Mid- 
dlesex County;  and  it  also  makes  it  clear, 
I  think,  that  Congress  must  act  as  quickly 
as  possilale  to  raise  social  security  bene- 
fUs  as  tbe  first  of  many  legislative  initia- 
tives needed  to  establish  true  economic 
security  for  the  elderly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Brunswick    (N.J.)    Sunday 

Home  News,  Oct.  19, 1969] 

Elokrly  Sat  Thst'bx  "Robbed" 

(By  Gordon  D.  Sharp) 

Edison. — Middlesex  County's  senior  citi- 
zens yesterday  told  a  U.S.  Senate  committee 
hearing  they  are  being  robbed  of  their 
"golden  years"  by  prlce-gouglng  and  high 
housing  costs,  proving  that  when  it  comes  to 
demands  for  social  Justice  there  Is  no  gen- 
eration gap. 

The  senior  citizens  complained  particularly 
of  supermarket  pricing  practices,  high  cost 
of  housing  and  medical  care,  rising  real  estate 
and  school  taxes  and  the  lack  of  relief  for 
their  woes  from  the  federal  government. 

U.S.  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  D-N.J., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  told  the  gathering  in  Roosevelt 
Hospital  Annex  auditorium  their  views  would 
be  used  to  prepare  legislation  aimed  at  help- 
ing them.  In  some  cases,  legislation  is  al- 
ready in  the  hopper,  he  said. 

The  hearing  was  attended  by  about  175 
elderly  jjersons,  many  of  them  representatives 
of  senior  citizens  organizations  throughout 
the  county.  A  number  of  them  acted  as 
panelists  In  the  morning-long  program,  con- 
ducted by  Williams  and  Rep.  Edward  J.  Pat- 
ten, D-Middlesex. 

Patten  said  the  tendency  in  Congress  Is  to 
keep  standards  low  in  nursing  homes  for  the 
J  elderly,  in  order  to  keep  costs  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  said,  it  is  practically  Impos- 
sible to  build  low-cost  senior  citizens  hous- 
ing because  local  zoning  laws  call  for  higher 
building  standards. 

"The  government  is  building  housing  for 
$600  per  family  in  Vietnam,  but  you  couldn't 
build  the  same  housing  here,"  said  Patten. 

Freeholder  Director  George  Otlowski,  chair- 
man of  the  health  and  social  services  com- 
mittee of  the  freeholder  board,  told  Williams 
the  elderly  often  lack  money  for  necessary 
drugs,  eyeglasses  and  dentures,  "and  the 
squeeze  is  getting  greater  everyday." 

Otlowski  said  senior  citizens  are  not  going 
to  get  the  help  they  need  untU  the  governor 
and  state  legislature  broaden  the  tax  base, 
because  the  homeowner  can  no  longer  carry 
the  load. 


Dr.  Man  Wah  Cheung,  superintendent  and 
medical  director  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  said 
that  even  current  medical  benefits  and  Medi- 
care programs  are  often  exhausted  In  long- 
term  Illnesses.  "The  sltiiatlon  Is  critical  and 
wUl  become  Intolerable  in  a  very  few  years," 
said  Dr.  Cheung. 

Thomas  B.  Hamilton,  executive  director  of 
the  Middlesex  County  OfHce  of  Aging,  painted 
an  equally  dark  picture.  "If  you  think  we 
have  problems  now  in  the  field  of  aging,  just 
wait  until  the  next  century,"  said  Hamilton. 

Joseph  Lewis  of  Laurence  Harbor,  past 
president  of  the  Senior  Citizens  Association 
of  Madison  Township,  said  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration must  work  to  bring  the  inflationary 
spiral  under  control.  He  said  the  (80  reduc- 
tion on  real  estate  taxes  for  those  senior 
citizens  earning  over  $5,000  was  of  little  help. 
He  said  approximately  40  per  cent  of  those 
over  65  In  the  county  have  to  sell  their 
homes  and  go  on  welfare. 

Many  of  the  elderly  present  complained 
bitterly  of  the  way  grocery  stores  and  super- 
markets allegedly  mark  up  prices  on  the  third 
day  of  each  month  when  social  security 
checks  arrive  in  the  maU.  Patten  said  mark- 
ups were  a  traditional  practice,  but  suggested 
the  senior  citizens  call  a  conference  to  ex- 
amine pricing  practices. 

Williams  said  bus  companies  would  be 
well-advised  to  make  their  vehicles  available 
to  the  elderly  at  half  price  to  make  It  easier 
for  senior  citizens  to  reach  hospitals  and 
shopping  centers. 

The  chief  panacea  urged  by  the  senior  citi- 
zens themselves  was  an  increase  In  social 
security.  The  auditorium  wall  was  pasted 
with  signs  reading  "Maintain  Self-Reepect, 
Raise  Social  Security"  and  "Raise  Social  Se- 
curity Now,  It  Doesn't  Take  Long  to  Starve." 

Williams  said  the  information  provided  by 
the  hearings  participants  would  be  used  "to 
educate  the  Congress"  on  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  nation's  senior  citizens. 


ADIRONDACK  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS  PROTECT  OUR 
NATIONAL  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  arrival  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington of  the  national  Christmas  tree.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  this  year  It  is  a 
65  foot  Norway  Spruce  from  the  Adiron- 
dack region  of  New  York  State. 

The  lighting  of  the  fully  decorated 
tree  by  President  Nixon  on  December  16 
will  culminate  many  months  of  hard 
work  by  many  concerned  citizens  of 
Warren  County,  N.Y.  The  tree  was  ac- 
tually selected  by  the  National  Park 
Service  early  this  fall.  The  selection  was 
kept  secret  so  that  souvenir  himters 
could  not  spoil  its  natural  beauty  prior 
to  its  arrival  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
When  the  selection  was  finally  an- 
nounced 1  month  ago,  a  group  of  stu- 
dents from  Adirondack  Community  Col- 
lege organized  a  24-hour  guard  around 
the  tree  so  that  no  harm  could  come  to  it. 
Significantly,  these  students  also  or- 
ganized a  local  program  for  the  October 
Vietnam  moratorium.  The  students  re- 
garded their  vigil  as  an  expression  of 
patriotism  inasmuch  as  they  were  guard- 
ing a  national  symbol  to  be  used  during 
the  coming  Christmas  season. 

In  order  that  their  good  work  be  better 
known  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  article  of 
November  7,  1969,  in  the  Schenectady 
Gazette,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Stttdents  on  Constant  Guakd— National 
Chbistmas  Tkes  Vioil 
(By  Don  A.  Metlvler) 

Olxns  Palls,  N.T. — "Last  month  I  was 
caUed  a  Communist'  and  now  I'm  a  patriot," 
said  Charles  Pavil,  president  of  the  student 
council  at  Adirondack  Community  College. 

Paul  was  an  organizer  of  a  Moratorliun 
Day  march  from  the  college  campus,  three 
miles  to  Glens  Palls  city  park.  He  also  orga- 
nized a  special  "honor  g^ard"  of  more  than 
200  students  from  the  college  who  are  on 
duty  24  hours  a  day  protecting  the  1969 
National  Christmas  Tree. 

The  65-foot  Norway  spruce  will  be  felled 
Nov.  21  and  transported  to  Washington,  D.C., 
to  stand  in  the  White  House  elUpse.  President 
Nixon  will  light  it  Dec.  16. 

The  students,  many  of  whom  marched  In 
the  moratorium  parade  to  protest  the  Viet- 
nam'war,  contend  their  vigil  around  the  tree 
is  merely,  "the  other  side  of  the  coin,"  to 
express  love  of  country. 

Thousands  have  visited  the  tree's  site  in 
Crandall  Park.  Television  stations  have  filmed 
Christmas  programs  in  front  of  it. 

Paiil  said  while  the  guards  watch  for  any 
who  might  willfully  damage  the  70-ye«ir-old 
tree,  the  biggest  problem  is  souvenir  hunt- 
ers. "E^verybody  wants  a  branch,"  he  said. 

The  students  gather  around  a  bonfire  in 
the  evenings  and  have  held  club  meetings 
and  songfests  at  the  site. 

Paul  said  many  persons  called  the  students 
un-American  and  Communists  when  they 
inarched  in  protest  of  the  war,  but  he  said 
the  students  really  "love  this  great  country," 
and  wanted  to  show  their  feeUngs  by  guard- 
ing the  tree. 

Dr.  Charles  EUenhart,  president  of  Adiron- 
dack Commimlty  College,  said:  "If  anyone 
wanted  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  civic 
concern  of  American  youth,  here  It  is." 

Police  from  Glens  Palls,  the  Town  of 
Queensbury,  Warren  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment and  state  police  drop  by  regularly  to 
back  up  the  honor  guard. 

"We  get  a  chance  to  talk  with  these  kids,' 
one  local  officer  related,  "and  we  aU  are  get- 
ting to  know  one  another  much  better.  They 
are  doing  a  fine  job." 

Chief  of  Police  James  E.  Duggan  said: 
"They  are  polite,  firm  and  doing  a  job  for  all 
of  us  who  want  to  see  that  beautiful  tree 
stand  in  Washington." 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PEACE 
INITIATIVES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  acted  boldly  and  decisively 
yesterday  in  his  initiatives  for  control 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  of 
war.  Not  only  has  he  committed  our 
country  to  a  firm  renimciation  of  all 
offensive  methods  of  biological  warfare, 
but  he  has  acted  to  place  before  the  Sen- 
ate an  international  agreement  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  "poisonous  or  other 
gases"  and  "bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare." 

This  agreement,  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925,  was  originally  negotiated  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Calvin  Cool- 
idge.  Even  before  that  time  Secretary  of 
State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  had  suc- 
cessfully urged  adoption  of  similar  lan- 
guage in  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922. 

While  the  United  States  has  never  rati- 
fied the  protocol,  it  is  fair  to  observe  th^t 
the  original  American  initiatives  in  this 
Tleld  have  helped  lead  to  the  contem- 
porary situation,  one  in  which  83  gov- 
ernments, including  all  NATO  and  War- 
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saw  Pact  countries  except  ourselves,  have 
ratified  the  protocol. 

Through  past  administrations  smce 
World  War  II  we  have  held  a  declared 
policy  of  support  for  the  principles  of  the 
protocol.  PlnaUy,  the  initiative  has  been 
taken  to  naU  down  this  policy  for  all  the 
world  to  see  and  understand, 

This  is  a  sign,  and  a  most  timely  one, 
that  this  Nation  is  maturing  in  its  com- 
prehension of  world  politics.  It  is  also  a 
sign  that  we  are  prepared  to  seek, 
through  negotiation,  a  broader  and  more 
specific  international  agreement  based 
on  the  British  draft  treaty  on  biological 
warfare.  It  is  more  than  a  gesture  be- 
cause It  sets  us  firmly  on  a  course  that 
leads  to  open  government-level  discus- 
sions of  the  hard  problems  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  initial  outcome  of 
this  executive  initiative  will  be  deter- 
mined here  in  the  Senate.  In  his  state- 
ment yesterday.  President  Nixon  made 
reference  to  incapacitating  chemicals, 
saying  our  policy  of  no  first  use  has  been 
extended  to  these  agents.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  a  considered  discussion  of  this 
new  policy  will  take  place  before  the 
Senate  moves  to  act  on  the  question  of 
ratification.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  we 
define  our  terms  and  the  extent  of  our 
willingness  to  renunciate  gas  warfare,  as 
we  go  about  the  business  of  ratification. 
The  American  people,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  signatory  countries,  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  considered,  undramatic 
approach  to  this  matter  in  the  Senate. 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR GOODELL  VACATED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  under  which  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell) 
was  to  be  recognized  for  10  minutes  at 
this  point  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM   ACT  OF   1969 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business.  Calendar  No.  547,  HJR. 
13270. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  13270), 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
giBume  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  and  several  of  my  dis- 
tlngiiished  colleagues  offer  to  raise  the 
personal  exemption  for  each  taxpayer 
and  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000  af- 
fords to  the  Senate  a  basic  choice  in  the 


type  of  tax  relief  which  it  wishes  to 
extend  to  the  people.  That  choice  Is  be- 
tween a  tax  reduction  by  way  of  chang- 
ing tax  rates  with  respect  to  personal 
income,  on  the  one  hand,  or  tax  reduc- 
tion by  way  of  raising  the  personal  ex- 
emption, on  the  other. 

The  provisions  of  the  pending  tox  re- 
form bill  in  many  respects  constitute  a 
significant  step  in  achieving  a  higher  de- 
gree of  fairness  in  our  tax  system.  There 
are,  however,  provisions  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  that  require  change  if  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  to  achieve  effective  tax  relief 
and  true  tax  reform. 

I  have  filed  my  individual  views  which 
set  forth  in  some  detail  these  areas 
where  the  Senate  should  strengthen  the 
bUl.  But  I  speak  specifically  at  this  time 
to  the  amendment  to  raise  the  personal 
exemption. 

Before  doing  so,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  comment  about  the  pending 
tax  bill.  It  has  two  broad  features- 
one,  tax  reform;  and,  two,  tax  relief. 

The  tax  reform  provisions  in  general 
seek  to  lessen  the  favoritism  of  certain 
provisions  in  our  tax  law,  thus  bringing 
in  additional  revenue  by  requiring  that 
people  and  organizations  that.  In  the 
view  of  the  committee,  are  not  now  bear- 
ing a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  wiU 
be  required  by  law  to  do  so. 

As  I  shall  indicate  later,  and  as  I 
have  already  Indicated  In  my  individual 
views  in  the  committee  report,  the  com- 
mittee bill  falls  short  of  perfection  In 
this  regard,  although  I  must  say  that  the 
bUl  is  commendable  in  many,  many  re- 
spects. ,^    ^ 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  upon  his  diligence  and 
his  effective  leadership  in  bringing  this 
stupendous  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  steadily  on  the  job  through 
weeks  of  hearings  and  weeks  of  execu- 
tive sessions  in  the  consideration  of  the 

bill. 

I  wish  also,  Mr.  President,  to  express 
my  personal  pleasure  at  being  able  to 
serve  with  the  committee  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  bill.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  at  any  time  in  my  years  in 
Congress  In  either  House  have  I  seen  a 
committee  with  fuller  attendance  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time,  working  with 
diligence  and  Intensity,  and  yet  upon 
frequent  occasions  demonstrating  a  fel- 
lowship and  sense  of  humor  that  re- 
lieved the  tension  and  bound  us  closer 
together. 

I  could.  If  time  permitted,  regale  the 
Senate  with  some  of  these  experiences, 
but  more  serious  business  is  at  hand. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  I  have  found  my 
work  on  the  Finance  Committee  pleas- 
ant and  rewarding.  For  this  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  chairman  and  to  all  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  believe  the  fairest  and  most  effec- 
tive means  of  providing  tax  relief  Is  to 
Increase  the  personal  exemption.  I  pro- 
pose to  Increase  the  present  $600  per- 
sonal exemption  to  $1,000  per  person. 
This  Increase  will  be  phased  in  over  a 
4-year  period  by  increasing  the  exemp- 
tion by  $100  per  year.  The  personal  ex- 
emption would  be  $700  In  1970,  $800  In 


1971,  $900  in  1972,  and  $1,000  In  1973 
and  thereafter,  thus  bringing  the  total 
personal  exemption  for  each  taxpayer 
amd  each  dependent  to  $1,000. 

To  Insure  that  no  person  In  poverty 
will  be  subjected  to  tax.  my  amendment 
also  provides  a  $1,000  low-Income  al- 
lowance. This  step  will  also  provide  great 
simplification,  since  It  will  replace  both 
the  present  standard  deduction  and  gen- 
eral standard  deduction  when  fully  ef- 
fcctivc 

This  proposal— the  increase  In  per- 
sonal exemption  and  the  low-Income  al» 
lowance^-replaces  all  the  tax  reduction 
provisions  in  the  House  bill  for  Individu- 
als as  approved  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, except  that  a  new  rate  schedule  sim- 
ilar to  that  provided  by  the  committee 
for  single  persons  would  be  retained. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  place  an 
undue  burden  upon  unmarried  tax- 
payers. I  think  the  provision  adopted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  is  an  improve- 
ment over  that  which  was  approved  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
,Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
might  prefer  that  this  interruption  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
and  if  that  be  the  case,  I  wish  he  would 
so  Indicate. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  think  it  would  be  line 

here. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  kind  comments  he  made  about  the 
chairman  and  about  the  committee.  I 
also  thank  the  Senator  for  his  dUlgence 
and  his  study  of  this  bill.  He  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  as  his  re- 
marks refiect. 

I  think  this  Is  the  first  time  In  the  con- 
sideration of  a  major  piece  of  legislation 
that  the  hearing  record  of  a  bill  is  not 
on  the  desks  of  Senators.  The  reason  is 
they  are  too  large  and  therefore  the 
hearing  record  is  beneath  the  desks  of 

Senators.  .  ^  ^^ 

In  the  5  weeks  that  we  conducted  the 
hearings,  with  an  agreement  with  the 
leadership  that  we  would  try  to  order 
the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Oc- 
tober 31,  we  used  all  the  shortcuts  avaU- 
able  to  us.  We  imposed  a  10-mlnute  lim- 
itation on  all  witnesses,  with  the  staff 
summarizing  their  statements  for  us. 
We  also  imposed  limits  on  ourselves  in 
our  questioning,  as  the  Senator  weU 
knows. 

So  we  have  here  six  voliunes  of  hear- 
ings and  one  Is  yet  to  be  supplied.  We 
have  6,182  pages  of  testimony  and  evi- 
dence presented  to  us  through  volume  6, 
and  I  suppose  that  when  the  seventh 
volume  Is  received,  the  total  may  weU  go 
beyond  7,000  pages. 

We  had  good  attendance  at  the  com- 
mittee sessions  to  hear  these  witnesses. 
Often  we  had  a  quorum  of  the  committee 
sitting,  and  in  some  Instances  the  full 
committee  was  present,  hearing  wit- 
nesses who  presented  their  views  on  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  affected  them. 
In  the  time  available  to  us,  I  think  we 
have  done  the  very  best  we  could. 

The  Senator  has  an  amendment  that, 
of  course,  will  merit  very  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate.  It  is  my  under- 
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standing,  from  hearing  the  Senator  de- 
scribe it,  that  this  is  not  precisely  the 
amendment  he  offered  in  the  committee. 
I  believe  he  had  a  phaseout  in  his  amend- 
ment for  all  years.  At  least,  it  differs  with 
respect  to  single  persons.  The  Senator  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  the  committee 
tmd  gained  a  substantial  vote  for  it.  Am 
I  correct  in  assuming  that  he  did  not 
have  the  single-persons  provision  in  the 
amendment  he  offered  in  the  committee? 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  in  slight 
error.  I  did  include,  as  I  recall,  the  pro- 
vision for  a  single  taxpayer.  There  is  one 
change  in  the  amendment  I  propose  here. 
The  low-income  allowance  in  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offer  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  $1,000,  while  the  one  I  offered 
in  the  committee  was  $1,100.  It  seemed 
to  me  and  to  my  staff,  as  we  worked  on 
comparative  tables,  that  if  the  personal 
exemption  were  raised  to  $1,000,  then  a 
low-income  allowance  of  $1,000  would 
offer  the  maximum  amount  of  equity. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  the  Senator  has  further  refined 
the  proposal  he  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee, so  what  he  no\^  offers  to  the  Senate 
goes  beyond  what  he  offered  at  the  time 
the  conuoittee  voted. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  the  minor  differ- 
ence I  noted.  With  respect  to  what  I 
offered  in  the  committee,  the  amendment 
lost  in  the  committee  by  an  8-to-8  tie. 
So  it  comes  to  the  Senate  after  having 
had  careful  consideration  in  the  com- 
mittee and  aftec  having  been  approved 
by  the  same  number  as  disapproved;  but, 
because  of  the  parliamentary  situation,  a 
tie  vote  loses  for  the  proponent. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  Senator  knows,  in 
the  consideration  of  this  measure  we  did 
not  have  the  time  to  give  as  much  de- 
tailed consideration  to  the  various  alter- 
natives available  to  us  as  we  would  have 
liked  We  did  the  best  we  could  in  the 
time  available  to  us.  Bit  we  did  the 
best  we  could  to  arrive  at  the  best  ap- 
proach. I  think  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  that  provided  for  an  $850 
exemption  failed  on  an  8-to-8  vote.  Six 
teen  members  of  the  committee  were  in 
the  room  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
When  I  offered  the  amendment  in  the 
CDmmittee  to  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion to  $1,000,  it  received  a  substantial 
vote,  but  by  no  means  near  a  tie  vote. 
It  was  the  $850  provision  on  which  the 
tie  vote  was  achieved. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  was  n-^t  my  impressi.in 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator in  the  committee  contained  the  pro- 
vision, which  the  committee  looked  upon 
with  favor,  that  a  single  parson  would 
pay  no  more  than  20  percent  more  in 
taxes  than  a  couple  would  pay  on  the 
same  amount  of  taxable  income.  I  belieye 
that  is  in  the  Senator's  present  proposal. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  was  not  of  the  impres- 
sion that  that  was  in  the  amendment 
offered  in  the  committee,  although  it  may 
have  been. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator's  memory  may 
be  superior  to  mine.  I  thought  it  was  in- 
cluded. It  is  included  now.  I  know  that 
the  Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee, agreed  with  this  provision  in  the 
committee.  In  fact,  I  think  we  adopted 
almost  unanimously  this  provision  with 
respect  to  single  taxpayers,  did  we  not? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
This  appears  to  be  one  of  those  pro- 
visions the  logic  of  which  becomes  more 
and  more  compelling  with  the  passage  of 
time.  When  it  was  first  suggested,  be- 
cause it  did  involve  a  very  substantial 
revenue  loss,  those  of  us  who  were  man- 
aging the  measure  felt  that  the  revenue 
loss  was  more  than  could  be  permitted 
at  that  time. 

But  the  logic  of  the  argument  on  be- 
half of  single  persons  living  alone  has 
become  more  and  more  compelling  to 
those  of  us  who  have  heard  it  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  borrow  the  language  which 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee used,  that  with  the  passage  of 
time  the  logic  in  behalf  of  a  provision 
which  has  so  much  justice  becomes  so 
compelling.  Would  the  Senator  mind  if 
I  use  that  same  language  to  increase 
the  personal  exemption? 

Mr.  LONG.  As  long  as  the  Senator  is 
saying  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  illus- 
trates the  fine  and  enjoyable  fellowship 
that  existed  between  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  during  this  long, 
difficult,  and  arduous  task.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  personal  exemp- 
tion is  designed  to  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  tax-free  income  with  which  a 
person  can  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  edu- 
cate his  family.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
present  $600  exemption  is  inadequate;  at 
least,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
would  deny  it.  I  miist  qualify  that  and  say 
that  in  the  executive  session  of  the  com- 
mittee the  spokesman  for  the  Treasury 
Department  undertook  to  say  that  the 
$600  exemption  was  all  that  could  be 
warranted.  My  reply  to  the  distingiiished 
Secretary  was,  "I  do  not  believe  a  single 
mother  in  America  will  agree  with  you." 
I  say  that  now.  Who  can  live  on  $50 
a  month?  Who  can  support  a  wife  with 
$50  a  month?  Who  can  feed,  clothe,  edu- 
cate, and  care  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  a  child  on  $50  a  month?  I  do  not  hear 
any  Senator  asserting  that.  I  have  not 
found  any  father  or  mother  who  is  will- 
ing to  assert  that.  Again  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Who  can  live  on  $50  a  month? 
Again  I  ask  the  question :  Who  can  sup- 
port a  dependent  for  $50  a  month?  Yet 
$600  for  a  12-month  period  is  all  that  is 
permitted  under  present  law.  That  is  all 
that  will  be  permitted  under  the  pending 
bill — S50  a  month.  That  is  the  commit- 
tee bill;  that  is  the  present  law;  that  is 
the  House  bill. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  would 
increase  this  amount  to  31.000.  For  a 
family  of  four\  the  amount  of  tax-free 
income  permitt)^  through  the  personal 
exemption  under  present  law  and  under 
the  committee  bill  is  less  than  it  was  in 
1940.  Yet  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
and  up  and  up  since  then.  The  cost  of 
living  is  almost  three  times  as  great  as 
it  was  in  1940.  Yet  the  personal  exemp- 


tion for  a  family  of  four  is  less  than  it 
was  then. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  restore  the 
personal  exemption  to  a  level  that  will 
achieve  its  intended  purpose.  I  believe 
that  the  $600  exemption  is  the  most  out- 
of-date  provision  in  the  tax  law.  It  is 
now  time  for  the  Senate  to  change  it, 
and  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to 
change  it  because  the  amendment  is  be- 
ing offered  as  a  substitute  for  other  pro- 
visions in  the  tax  bill,  other  provisions 
that  will  reduce  revenue  to  the  U.S. 
Treasui-y-  That  was  not  true  of  an 
amendment  offered  on  Monday  of  this 
week  to  raise  the  personal  exemption  to 
$1,200.  It  was  not  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  any  other  provision  in  the  bill,  but 
rather  as  an  addition  to  the  provisions  in 
the  bill. 

My  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
affords  a  clear-cut  choice  for  the  Senate 
between  providing  tax  relief  by  way  of 
raising  the  personal  exemption,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tax  relief  by  way  of  rate 
changes,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  for  a  $1,000 
personal  exemption  and  a  $1,000  low- 
income  allowance  standard  deduction  is 
superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  tax  re- 
ductions adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  by  an  8-to-8  vote,  for  these 
reasons.  First,  it  is  simple  and  easily  un- 
derstood by  all  taxpayers.  Every  tax- 
payer would  know  what  his  personal 
exemption  is.  When  Senators  travel  to 
their  States.  I  firmly  believe  they  will 
find  every  taxpayer  well  aware  of  the 
unfair  and  inadequate  present  $600  per- 
sonal exemption. 

The  personal  exemption  is  designed  to 
provide  for  a  taxpayer  and  for  his  de- 
pendents a  minimum  Income  for  exist- 
ence before  the  Federal  income  tax  is 
levied  upon  that  income.  This  is  called 
the  personal  exemption.  This  exemption 
is  available  for  every  taxpayer,  rich  and 
poor  alike.  The  greater  the  number  of 
dependents,  the  larger  the  amount  of 
exemption.  I  think  the  people  who  need 
tax  relief  most— and  this  will  bear  repeti- 
tion because  it  is  true — are  those  with 
the  largest  number  of  dependents  to 
support. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  typified 
by  the  man  with  a  big  mortgage  on  a 
little  house,  filled  with  children  . 

Second,  some  1L5  million  taxpayers  will 
be  removed  from  the  tax  rolls  by  my 
amendment,  compared  with  only  5.5  mil- 
lion people  to  be  removed  by  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

All  th=  taxpayers  who  would  be  re- 
moved either  by  my  amendment  or  the 
committee  bill  are  in  or  are  barely  es- 
caping the  poverty  level  of  income. 

There  was  once  a  feeling  that  every- 
one who  had  any  substantial  income 
should  pay  Federal  income  taxes.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  have  advanced  beyond 
that  point  until  now  many  persons  are 
suggesting  a  negative  income  tax;  that 
is,  that  those  who  have  less  than  a  set 
standard  of  income,  whatever  that  might 
be  in  the  minds  of  those  who  propose  a 
negative  income  tax.  would  receive  a 
payment  from  the  Government  instead 
of  making  a  payment  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  merits 
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or  demerits  of  that  proposal,  but  refer 
to  it  only  as  a  step  in  the  governmental 
or  sociological  development  of  thought 
along  this  line.  At  least,  it  seems  to  be 
a  widely  held  view  now  that  people  m 
the  throes  of  poverty  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay,  a  tax  upon  their  income, 

meager  as  it  i's.  *    i,   fv,= 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Allen  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Thus  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  commit- 
tee bill'  and  my  proposal  would  remove 
several  million  persons  from  the  tax 
rolls  My  proposal  would  remove  a  larger 
number  because  it  provides  greater  re- 
lief for  larger  families.  Let  us  recognize 
that  many  of  the  larger  families  are  in 
the    poverty    or    near-poverty    income 

levels.  . , 

Third  the  amendment  provides 
greater  tax  relief  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  A  typical  famUy  of  4 
with  $7,500  a  year  in  wage  income  wouia 
receive  a  tax  reduction  of  $262  under 
the  proposed  amendment  compared  with 
only  $36  under  the  committee  bill. 

A  taxpayer  with  a  wife  and  2  children, 
earning  an  income  of  $7,500  a  year,  is 
not  poverty  stricken.  He  now  pays  a  sub- 
stantial tax.  I  would  not  remove  hrni 
from  the  tax  rolls,  nor  would  the  com- 
mittee bill,  nor  would  present  law. 

How  much  would  this  taxpayer  pay 
under  present  law?  $562.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill  he  would  still  be  reqmred  to 
pay  $516.  Under  my  proposal  he  would 

'^T  respectfully  submit  that  with  the 
high  cost  of  living  today,  a  man  with 
three  dependents  and  an  income  of 
$7,500  a  year  will  be  hard  pressed  to  pay 

^  ^subm?t^  that  this  example  iUustrates 
the  tax  reduction  Provided  by  the 
amendment  which  I  offer.  More  than  50 
percent  of  the  tax  reduction  provided 
by  my  amendment  would  go  to  people 
with  incomes  from  $7,000  to  $15,000 
compared  with  this,  the  committee  bill 
would  extend  only  about  one-third  of  its 
tax  relief  to  taxpayers  in  this  group. 

This  illustrates  again  the  difference. 
The  committee  bill  provides  with  reason- 
able equity  and  justice,  I  think,  tax  re- 
lief for  people  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets.  It  provides  too  much  relief,  m 
my  view,  for  people  in  the  high-income 
brackets.  But  for  the  people  in  the  lower 
and  the  low-middle  income  groups,  it 
provides  very  little  relief.  This  is  the 
group  that  needs  reUef  most  of  all. 

To  illustrate  the  point:  The  rate 
change  in  the  committee  biU  is  only  1 
percentage  point  in  the  bottom  bracket, 
a  tax  reduction  of  from  14  percent  to 
13  percent.  Yet  the  rate  cut  in  the  higher 
brackets  runs  to  8  percentage  points. 
What  is  the  justice  of  givmg  a  1  per- 
centage-point cut  on  the  small  incomes 
and  an  8-percentage-point  cut  on  tne 
large  incomes?  Is  that  equity? 

Fourth,  the  proposed  amendment  is 
more  progressive  than  the  committee 
approved  rate  reductions,  since  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  tax  relief  goes  to  the 
upper  brackets,  a  point  I  have  just  illus- 
trated. The  biggest  defect  in  the  tax 
reduction  provisions  of  the  committee  bUl 
is  the  schedule  of  proposed  rate  reduc- 


tions, one  example  of  which  I  have 
already  cited.  These  rate  reductions  are 
a  further  step  in  making  our  tax  system 
more  regressive  instead  of  more  progres- 

SiVG 

The  top  bracket  under  present  law 
is  70  percent  for  incomes  over  $100,000. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  however,  the 
top  marginal  rate  is  reduced  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  income  over 
$200,000.  ^     ,  .  . 

Not  only  is  the  top  rate  lowered  by 
5  percentage  points,  but  the  brackets  are 
also  changed  so  that,  for  example  in- 
comes between  $100,000  and  $200,000  re- 
ceive a  rate  reduction  ranging  from  6 
to  8  percentage  points.  .      .„ 

Such  a  step,  in  my  opinion,  is  im- 
justlfled.  regardless  of  whether  the  per- 
sonal exemption  is  increased.  I  would 
not  vote  for  this  kind  of  rate  change  even 
without  a  substitution  of  the  personal 
exemption,  because  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
undemocratic.  When  one  couples  this 
with  the  1964  cut  in  the  top  rate  from 
91  percent  te  70  percent,  progresslvity 
in  the  upper  brackets  has  been  sharply 
curtailed.  Indeed,  if  the  committee  bill 
passes  unchanged  as  to  the  rates,  there 
will  be  very  little  progressivity  in  our  tax 
laws  beyond  the  $50,000  adjusted  gross 
income  level.  , 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Cranston  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer  ) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
seem  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that 
when  reductions  in  rates  are  being  made, 
one  can  look  at  that  situation  in  any  one 
of  several  ways.  When  one  cuts  a  tax 
rate  from  14  percent  to  13  percent,  while 
he  is  only  reducing  It  by  one  point,  at 
the  same  time  he  is  making  a  one-four- 
teenth reduction  since  14  points  of  tax 
are  being  reduced  by  one  point. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  find  that  if  a 
70-percent  tax  rate  is  reduced  by  one- 
fourteenth,  it  is  reduced  by  5  percentage 
points.  This  is  the  reduction  in  the  bill 
and  this  shows  that  we  are  in  this  re- 
gard at  least  making  a  uniform  reduc- 
tion Because  we  are  multiplying  by  a 
greater  number  the  point&— 70  instead  of 
14— in  order  to  receive  the  same  per- 
centage reduction,  the  number  of  pomts 
of  reduction  is  higher. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  well  aware 
that  the  most  attractive  provisions  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
concern  the  low-income  taxpayer.  They 
relate  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  includes 
a  low-income  aUowance.  an  increased 
minimum  standard  deduction,  one  of 
the  more  expensive  provisions  in  the  bUl, 
and  also  mcludes  an  increase  in  the 
standard  deduction,  phased  so  as  to  move 
from  a  10-percent  standard  deduction 
up  to  a  15-percent  standard  deduction. 
Even  the  increased  standard  deduction 
does  not  affect  those  in  the  high  income 
tax  brackets,  because  in  most  cases  they 
find  it  to  their  advantage   to  itemize 

deductions.  ,        , . 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
that  percentages  often  give  an  appealing 
picture,  but  a  housewife  cannot  spend 
percentages  at  the  grocery  store.  I  was 


speakmg  to  a  women's  meeting  in  Knox- 
ville  a  few  days  ago,  and  a  woman  stood 
up  and  asked,  "How  can  Senators  refiise 
to  raise  the  personal  exemption?"  I  said, 
"I  hope  they  will  not."  She  said  we  Sen- 
ators ought  to  have  to  go  to  the  grocery 
store  now  and  then.  Perhaps  we  should 
adjourn  one  day  next  week,  take  our 
grocery  baskets,  go  to  the  grocery  store, 
and  see  what  we  can  buy  with  percent- 

QCrpg 

One  percentage  point  at  the  bottom 
wUl  not  buy  one  potato  or  anytWng  else. 
Indeed,  what  would  1  percentage  point 
mean  to  a  man  who  owes  $500  in  taxes? 
Practically  nothing.  cso^ot^r 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
^iU 

Mr  GORE.  Let  me  continue  just  a 
moment.  The  Senator  has  touched  me  at 
a  sensitive  point. 

The  House  bill  that  came  to  this  body 
would  give  to  a  typical  taxpayer  with  a 
$10  000  taxable  income,  who  had  three 
dependents,  a  tax  reduction  of   $57   a 
year.  It  would  give  to  the  president  of 
General  Motors— who  last  year  had  the 
highest   compensation   in  salaries,   bo- 
nuses, and  so  on— a  tax  reduction  of 
$116  000  a  year,  primarily  because  ot  a 
50-percent  maximum  tax  rate  on  earned 
income.  That  is  what  percentages  give 
you  But  he  will  not  take  the  percentage 
figure  to  the  market.  He  wUl  take  the  dol- 
lars to  the  bank  or  leave  them  in  the 
bank  But  what  does  it  mean  to  a  man 
who  has  a  wife  and  two  children  to  have 
that  saving  of  $57  a  year?  The  cost  of 
living  has  increased  more  than  that  tnis 

^^with  reference  to  the  percentage  busi- 
ness, when  we  start  cutting  taxes  tea 
flat  percentage,  we  are  hitting  the  litue 

'^^I^must  let  the  Record  be  plain.  The 
Senate  committee  improved  the  House 
bill  in  this  regard.  The  Treasury  had  rec- 
ommended and  urged  cutting  the  top 
bracket  on  earned  income  from  70  to 
50  percent,  and  the  House,  I  think,  made 
a  great  mistake  m  agreeing. 

The  Finance  Committee,  partly  at  my 
urging,  struck  that  provision  out.  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee.  If  it  should  be 
permitted  to  stand.  Congress  m  one 
5-year  period,  will  have  cut  the  top 
bracket  from  91  to  50  percent  on  all  ex- 
cept investment  income— almost  cutting 
the  top  bracket  in  half.  That  would  de- 
stroy progressivity  in  our  tax  system. 

Many  people  believe  that  we  have  a 
graduated  income  tax;  that  the  more 
one's  mcome,  the  more  he  pays  m  taxes 
There  will  be  very  little  progressivity  left 
if  the  committee  bill  is  adopted,  except 
in  the  lower  brackets. 

Just  let  me  illustrate  this.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  the  marginal  tax  rate 
would  double  between  $500  of  taxable  in- 
come and  $10,000  of  taxable  income.  Ah 
Mr  President,  that  is  gradualism,  that  is 
nroeressivity— a  ICO-percent  increase  m 
Ser^teS  tax  from  $500  to  $10,000! 

But  then  what  do  we  do  when  we  get 
above  $100,000  of  taxable  income?  From 
$100  000  to  $200,000,  the  increase  under 
the  committee  bUl  will  be  only  5  per- 
centage points;  100  percent  between  $500 
and  $10  000;  5  percent  between  $100,000 
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And  $200,000.  Oh  progressivlty,  a  dem- 
ocratic system  of  taxation,  according  to 
the  blll-Hjercentages! 

I  say  again:  The  housewife  cannot 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living  with  per- 
centages. 

Now  I  yield  td  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  to  stay  with 
the  jKrfnt  I  originally  made  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee;  namely,  that 
when  one  is  talking  about  a  percentage 
tax  reduction  in  the  rates,  one  can  gain 
a  misleading  impression  on  tax  justice 
and  equity,  depending  upon  how  he  looks 
at  it.  One  way  it  looks  a  certain  way; 
the  other  way  it  looks  different. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  if  we 
were  in  a  position  where  we  had  to  con- 
sider a  tax  increase  instead  of  a  de- 
crease— and  the  Finance  Committee  had 
brought  in  a  measure  to  that  effect — 
whereby  we  were  adding  1  percentage 
point  to  everybody's  tax  rate,  starting 
with  the  fellow  who  had  a  14 -percent 
rate,  it  would  be  an  increase  to  a  15 -per- 
cent rate.  Then  we  would  increase  the 
rate  of  the  next  fellow,  who  had  the  15- 
percent  rate,  to  16  percent.  The  one  who 
had  a^lax  rate  of  16  percent  then  would 
have  his  rate  increased  to  17  percent. 
The  one  who  is  paying  70  percent  would 
have  his  rate  increased  to  71  percent. 

I  suspect  the  Senator  would  be  the 
first  man  on  the  floor — and  I  probably 
would  be  the  second— to  say,  "That  is 
not  fair."  This  fellow  with  the  14-per- 
cent rate  would  have  his  rate  increased 
by  1  percentage  point,  but  his  per- 
centage increase  would  be  about  7  per- 
cent; whereas  at  the  70-percent  rate  the 
1-point  percentage  works  out  to  be  an 
Increase  of  only  l*fiu  percent. 

So  both  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  I  would  be  arguing  that  in  justice 
and  fairness  the  Tate  increase  on  the  lit- 
tie  fellow  down  at  the  bottom,  at  that 
point,  would  be  5  times  as  much  as  it 
was  on  the  fellow  at  the  top. 

The  Senator,  of  course,  knows  that  the 
big  appeal  of  the  bill  before  us — and  I 
have  considerable  sympathy  for  what 
the  Senator  is  seeking  to  do — with  regard 
to  low-income  people — is  the  low-income 
allowance,  and  also  the  increase  in  the 
standard  deduction.  Those  are  the  most 
appealing  things  in  the  bill  for  the  low- 
income  people  rather  than  the  rate  re- 
duction. 

As  I  understand,  the  bill  does  parallel 
what  the  Senator  is  seeking  to  do  here 
with  regard  to  the  low-income  allow- 
ance. I  would  also  think  that  on  the 
same  basis  he  ought  to  look  with  favor 
on  the  standard  deduction  increase. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 
Percentage  calculations  have  some  use, 
and  I  should  like  to  present  one  trans- 
lated into  numbers  of  taxpayers. 

Un^r  the  committee  bill,  40  percent 
of  the  tax  relief  through  rate  reductions 
goes  to  people  having  taxable  incomes  of 
more  than  $20,000  a  year.  Mr.  President, 
how  can  we  justify  that  action,  when 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  peo- 
ple have  taxable  incomes  of  more  than 
$20,000  a  year? 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  would 
provide  some  tax  relief  to  people  in  this 
group — 11  percent.  Only  11  percent  of 
the  tax  reduction  from  the  personal  ex- 
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empUon,  If  my  amendmoit  is  adopted, 
will  go  to  taxpayers  having  taxable  in- 
comes of  more  than  $20,000  a  year.  But 
unless  it  or  some  other  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  committee  bill  will  provide 
40  percent  of  all  personal  tax  relief  as  a 
result  of  rate  changes  to  this  high-income 
group. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  will  show  the  com- 
parative effects  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  committee  bill,  and  the  present 
law  with  respect  to  taxpayers  grouped  by 
various  classes  of  income. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


T4RI  r  7  -INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY-TAX  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  AMOUNT  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHANGE 
UnSeR  REFOrTaNDrS"f  provisions  UNDER  H.R.  13270  WHEN  FULLY  EFFECTIVE  AND  UNDER  ,1.000  PERSONAL 
EXEMPTION  AND  Jl.OOO  LOW  INCOME  ALLOWANCE  IN  PLACE  OF  H.R.  13270  RELIEF  PROVISIONS 


Increase  (+)  decrease  (-)  from  retorm  and  relief  provisions 


Tax  under 

present  law  > 

Adjusted  gross  Ineome  class  (millions) 

Oto»,000 *!•'§? 

aOOOto  $5,000 -— -  ^•«° 

$5  000  to  J7.000 ,^.531 

J7,000  to  $10,000 '.'« 

$ib.ooo  to  $1^,000 i;.*2* 

$15,000  to  $20,000 »•'!* 

$20,000  to  $50.000 '3,988 

$50,000  to  $100.000 "'"S 

$100,000  and  over ''*>"'' 

ToUl 77.884 

1  As  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  to  really  re- 
flect properly  the  tax  burden  paid  by 
high-bracket  taxpayers  we  need  infor- 
mation about  the  tax  increases  on  cor- 
porations. I  am  not  referring  so  much 
to  high-bracket  taxpayers  as  to  people 
who  are  making  a  lot  of  money.  The 
Senator  well  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  high-bracket  taxpayer  and 
someone  making  a  lot  of  money.  The  one 
is  paying  a  lot  of  taxes,  and  the  other 
one  is  making  a  lot  of  money,  even 
though  he  might  not  be  paying  any  taxes 
at  all. 

To  really  reflect  the  burdeh  properly, 
one  has  to  take  into  account,  on  some 
basis,  the  biggest  tax  reform  in  the  bill— 
the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit. 
The  Senator  from  Termessee  has  been 
100  percent  consistent  about  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  He  was  against  its  ever 
being  enacted  to  begin  with,  he  was  for 
its  being  suspended,  he  was  against  its 
being  reinstated,  and  he  has  been  for  re- 
pealing it.  I  am  one  of  those  who  was  per- 
suaded that  this  might  be  a  great  incen- 
tive— and  I  now  believe  perhaps  it  was 
too  much  of  an  incentive,  in  wartime  in 
particular — for  the  construction  of  new 
plants.  But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  people  who  own  the  companies  which 
have  received  the  benefit  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Make  whatever  reason- 
able assumption  one  wants  to  as  to  how 
much  of  the  tax  increase  from  the  re- 
peal of  the  credit  is  going  to  be  passed 
along  to  the  public  in  terms  of  prices, 
there  still  will  be  plenty  left  to  reduce 
earnings   and   dividends.   If   we   relate 
those    effects    to    the    taxpayers    and 
group  them  by  their  income  levels,  we 
would  see  that  most  stock  appears  to  be 
held  by  those  earning  abo/e  $20,000.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  people  making  over 
$100,000  will  have  very  heavy  increases 
in  taxes  as  a  result  of  this  bill,  taking 
into  account  their  share  of  the  corporate 


H.R.  13270 


$1  000  personal  exemption  and 
$1,000  low  Income  allowance 


Amount 
(millions) 


-$773 
-1,007 

-948 
-1.291 
-1,907 

-789 
-1.013 

-318 

+203 


Percentage 

-66.1 

-30.3 

-17.0 

-10.9 

-10.3 

-8.6 

-7.2 

-4.8 

+2.6 


Amount 
(millions) 


Percentage 


-$957 
-1.589 
-1.947 
-3,348 
-3,662 
-1,242 
-1.123 
-131 
+780 


-81.9 
-47.9 
-34.8 
-28.4 
-19.8 
-13.5 
-8.0 
-2.0 
+10.1 


-7.843 


-10.1 


-13,219 


-17.0 


increases.  I  am  not  saying  there  should 
not  be  a  change  of  this  type;  I  am  just 
saying  that  there  will  be  large  increases 
for  these  people  under  the  committee 
bill.  But  there  would  be  even  greater 
increases  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. Even  with  regard  to  taxpayers 
making  $50,000  and  up,  the  tax  reduc- 
tions under  the  committee  bill  are  not 
likely  to  be  actual  reductions  for  many 
of  those  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  when  the  investment  tax 
credit  repeal  and  other  corporate 
changes  are  taken  into  accoimt  all  tax- 
payers with  incomes  of  $20,000  and  over 
taken  together  instead  of  having  a  tax 
decrease  will  have  an  increase  equal  to 
67  percent  of  the  total  reductions  as  a 
result  of  this  bill.  This  assumes  that 
three-quarters  of  the  corporate  tax  in- 
crease will  be  borne  by  those  who  own 
the  corporation,  and  that  one-quarter  of  ' 
it  will  be  passed  along  to  the  consumer. 

One  can  make  any  one  of  a  nimiber 
of  assiunptions  about  who  bears  the  cor- 
porate income  tax;  undoubtedly,  some 
of  it  is  passed  on  to  the  public,  but  I  think 
most  economists  still  think  much  of  it, 
in  the  long  run  at  least,  is  borne  by  the 
shareholders. 

When  you  make  the  calculation  I  have 
in  mind,  taking  into  account  the  taxes 
borne  by  shareholders  you  will  find  that 
those  with  high  incomes  would  have  a 
very  major  tax  increase  as  a  result  of 
this  bill.  Of  course,  when  we  speak  in 
percentage  terms,  as  the  Senator  is  well 
aware,  we  will  be  putting  a  considerable 
number  of  people  who  are  paying  no  in- 
come tax  at  all  back  on  the  tax  rolls 
with  this  bill.  And  well  we  shoiQd.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  still  have  some  doubts 
whether  we  did  it  quite  right.  Maybe, 
we  should  tax  those  who  are  paying  little 
or  no  taxes,  even  more.  I  believe  the 
Senator  has  been  thinking  along  those 
lines  also. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  big  tax 
increase  in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  for 
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people  with  incomes  of  $20,000  and  over,     raised  for  people  who  are  not  pa^g  an    ^^^^^^VamWe  'fStiltlons"  ^ 
SZpirTd  .^th  those  who  are  in  the     income  tax  on  most  of  the^^ncome  ^J^\  ^he  committee  bUl    I  tWnk 

rhoTot?eS2fft.^uVtrtS3-t  f^^E^^^££h^i  ^s.^i.t^.^.^r^%^s^^ 

rr^a^cco^rt^TfaTthTw?^^^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^^^^^  -^n^^-.  X  think  this  situation  .  out- 

Efifng'Syiv^phUTshS-  sr5JS?rerra^srin^3  {^r^.^oT^^^.oi'^^r^.--^^ 

Jerei^SSmroratoSveryThase.that  plenty  to  «>"f  tine'lSi^  on  arhis'^fS^  But rtote^fSls  to  achieve  ttie  purpose 
the  SenS  wanted  to  tax.  Perhaps  we  vided  we  are  taxing  him  on  aU  his  in  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  we  have  a  cuJ- 
are  not  taxing  certain  items  as  heavily     come.  ^    .     p^t  of  the  regressive  rate  chang^  tnai 

Slirrurai'^ixSSerw^^  -P'™r33HH  r^szrr.i.e's'or.sinarfre 

rates  in  this  bill  does  not  begin  to  offset     percent  ^^  "^^^/".^^^^^  ^a   non-     Senator  yield? 

3Bs:^^^r^St^-r  ^^^pspT^v^:f^  s^asTavjUerrn^ini 

ifdSsnot  offset  It;  I  will  put  It  that  way.  the  attltmle  ''^^l^?^"^:J^.^^^  best  taJormatlon  we  have  to  show  with 
"  "oes  nro  ou!«j  p_,,Ment  the  Knial-  the  attitude  ot  the  people  ui  the  Trs'^fi'  f,.™..  to  what  the  House  bUl  would  do 
Itvof  tS^SSlSishrfStor  ls%ual.    D»P«»™' '"  XS^Pi  ^SSJSl    to  teSiso,  percentage  tax  reductions  te 

Si-iSuTwil^ss-SLpS^  --°?F''3^1Si  ^^r^>  TZTfrx^ 
«HBrErBC£  S^:^S«  ^^^l^tS^. 

t$BrE=T^'^:^-  i^-.L-^'^v^'^-r^!^  ^^.^.^^^^ 

S^'auTlnt.-LS-r'S'.r    -^Se  the  Senator  d,oes  not ^u,  Uie    ^^^X\^.^ri^.S^f^. 

^SS?s'srrsrh  «'h^av?»s»3s  ---„^»^s;e'5^r"-- 
•  Ti«'i?srrp2:p?e t  iSh tT/»r  TpTzi:^^  j^^^^  --»„,^^  ^^^s^^^ 
*'i^^ElHi3^s^'^s  -^ra-^^MrpSSt.  the ...  -r-.^-r;.^»„.o. 

S*e  to  Xii^rvlsS  onh*  pehd-    senator  h«  Introduce  a*,-"'*""^"^       ""^'Zl^..»  .me^^en,, 
^Ul%%Z'n  IS  ^umed  that  -his  r^^t     ^«tn.  ™^  ^^'^  «S'  iSTstiU     ",„,«..  r-  ".»«.  ,u.  t-ou...^, : 
Bows  from  a  conctoion  on  '"e  part  of    «*' ?7™^a  the  effective  rate  paid.       «  »  » ":":::: -so.  3 

Srri^fari.£«M  i^SiJfeS'tonKSfr pS:  »  H  &;E  :::::::::::::::  HIS 
EhiS^S^rtThiSS^n^arSf  eS  ^^^1^-  ^ '  ^'^  '^    llS  S  US:::::::::::::::::::::::  -S,S 

"^J'^resldent  to  show  how  Ingenious        I  am  glad  the  ^^«!  "J"?"^^  'X       '^  ^  roi::"::::::"""":"     -j!  J 

FSSy?rri2f°^rni!  is^^t-ss^to^sMp^  '^'^-^-^^^^^^^x-^... 

-HSSt-S^-u^-essofm.  ^^^Z'-^'lTSrS^S^^^^  S^-hS^-al^.^iKt 

rfiVt^-C;-  =ce"ln"  -  '"-"^--  '  -  -  "S  I' St  Sc-a'rrpeTc^nre'e^-w'lZut 

E"lS?'^r ""  '"""  """  'uS°rpSS  rsS^'^r.Se'-f  ^te  reg^d^  «^e  co-raU^*-e,  *e  pr. 

T'  VSijr^  pSdent  one  of  the  taxes.  We  can  talk  about  present  income  M^-  ook^^            ^^^^  ^„j  ^ 

im?^^  SsliiisH  ssiii^, 

all  their  income,  but  that  it  should  be    rate  oi  omy 
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not  be  adequately  infonned.  It  is  gener- 
ally and  popularly  believed  that  people 
with  high  incomes  pay  taxes  at  high 
rates.  This  is  true  in  many  instances.  But 
in  a  great  many  instances,  it  simply  is 
not  true.  The  example  is  cited  of  a  man 
in  the  real  estate  business  who  for  7 
years  had  income  of  $7^8  million.  His 
effective  rate  of  tax  was  only  11  percent 
because  of  tax  privileges  for  real  estate — 
about  the  same  effective  rate  as  is  paid 
by  a  family  of  four  with  wage  income  of 
$10,000. 

This  is  not  right,  Mr.  President.  We 
need  to  approach  effective  rates  more 
vigorously.  We  are  doing  a  good  deal 
about  that  in  the  pending  bill,  and  I 
compliment  the  chairman,  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  House.  I  thinlc  we  are  mak- 
ing some  rapid  strides,  but  by  no  means 
enough. 

I  must  rebel  at  the  argument  that  be- 
cause we  are  removing  some  of  the  tax 
preference  provisions — "loopholes"  is  the 
common  word  used — thereby  requiring 
high  income  people  to  pay  taxes  on 
their  income  in  a  more  equitable  way,  we 
should. then  give  them  a  rate  cut.  What 
is  th^  joint  in  adding  to  their  tax  bur- 
den on  the  one  hand,  and  removing  it 
on  the  other,  if  the  object  is  to  require 
people  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
I  have  in  mind  is  that  a  tax  system 
should  try  to  treat  taxpayers  in  similar 
situations  in  the  same  way,  and  in  this 
bill  we  try  to  equalize  as  among  people 
making  a  lot  of  money.  It  has  always 
seemed  unfair  to  me,  as  between  two 
people  making  $100,000,  a  half  million 
dollars,  or  even  a  million  dollars,  as  the 
case  may  be,  that  one  would  pay  a  great 
deal  of  tax,  and  the  other  would  pay  lit- 
tle or  nothing.  This  is  what  is  known  as 
horizontal  equity — namely,  that  at  a 
given  level  of  income,  the  tax  burden  on 
all  the  taxpayers  at  that  income  level 
should  be  approximately  the  same. 

I  believe  I  was  the  initial  sponsor  of 
the  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  have 
both  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  tax.  I 
appeared  before  the  Democratic  plat- 
form committee  at  the  last  convention 
and  advocated  that  general  concept. 
Some  people  were  paying  altogether  too 
much,  because  they  were  actually  pay- 
ing taxes  on  all  their  income,  while  others 
were  paying  little  or  nothing.  We  ought 
to  have  a  minimum  tax  on  those  people 
who  are  paying  very  little  and  give  some 
relief  to  those  who  are  actually  paying 
on  all  their  income. 

I  believe  that  if  we  actually  try  to  wed 
ourselves  to  a  tax  structure  in  which 
those  who  are  making  $100,000  a  year  or 
more  are  paying  on  all  their  income,  or 
about  the  structixre  that  we  have  here,  a 
great  number  of  people  will  simply  say 
that  if  they  cAnnot  keep  as  much  as  half 
of  what  they  make,  they  do  not  feel  like 
taking  the  risk  to  go  into  new  endeavors. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  do  that,  it 
will  cost  the  workingman  more  than 
he  can  imagine  at  this  time.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  our  good  friends  in 
the  labor  movement,  who  represent  la- 
boring people,  do  not  like  to  discuss.  It 
is  like  talking  about  outlawing  feather- 


bedding  when  you  sit  down  at  a  bargain- 
ing table,  and  contend  that  it  would 
benefit  the  workingman  in  the  long  run. 
They  do  not  want  to  talk  about  it,  be- 
cause that  discussion  gets  them  away 
from  what  they  want  to  talk  about,  which 
is  higher  wages  and  more  fringe  benefits. 

The  incentive  necessary  to  encourage 
people  who  have  the  resources  and  the 
ability  to  go  forward  with  new  endeav- 
ors is  something  that  I  hope  will  never 
be  removed  from  .this  economy.  It  is 
something  that  will' become,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  very  severe  problem  if  we  get 
a  tax  structure  that  is  as  discouraging 
as  it  is  in  the  highest  brackets  we  have 
today,  when  people  actually  pay  the  ex- 
cessively high  tax  rate  in  those  brack- 
ets. That  is  why  the  argument  is  made 
that  we  should  have  a  lower  top  rate 
but  that  we  should  tax  more  of  the  in- 
come that  people  are  making.  Call  it 
closing  loopholes  or  broadening  the 
base,  it  is  urged  that  the  tax  base  should 
be  increased  and  the  top  rate  should  be 
reduced. 

In  this  bill,  we  are  removing  many  so- 
called  preferences  from  the  tax  law.  In 
fact  they  are  the  main  items  making  up 
the  $6  billion  of  so-called  tax  reforms  in 
this  bill.  I  hope  that  in  doing  so  we  are 
not  going  to  remove  so  much  of  the  in- 
centive that  people  will  not  go  ahead 
with  endeavors  which  will  provide  more 
opportunities  and  more  wages — which 
will  bring  in  additional  taxes,  as  well 
as  the  taxes  on  the  people  who  are  cre- 
ating these  new  endeavors — with  the  re- 
sult that  the  economy  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  will  be  the  loser. 

The  Senator  has  been  most  kind  to 
yield  to  me,  and  if  I  continue  trespassing 
on  his  time,  he  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete his  speech  today.  I  thank  him  for 
his  gracious  kindness  in  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  assure  him  that  I  will  try  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  expand  upon  his 
remarks,  at  least  imtil  he  gets  well  along 
into  his  well-prepared  speech. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  be  able  to  contain  him- 
self. He  adds  to  the  clarity  of  the  issues. 
I  agree  with  a  good  many  of  the  senti- 
ments which  the  able  Senator  has  just 
expressed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  that  I  wish  to 
strike  at  the  capitalistic  system.  I  believe 
in  it;  I  participate  in  it.  I  think  it 
brings  the  greatest  measure  of  frultful- 
ness  of  any  system  that  man  has  yet 
devised.  However,  we  have  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  law,  the  theory  of  which  is  that 
one  pays  taxes  according  to  his  ability 
to  pay.  The  man  with  a  large  income  can 
and  should  pay  more  than  the  man  with 
a  small  income.  It  does  not  mean  that 
we  discourage  a  man  from  his  acquisitive 
habits.  If,  instead  of  giving  the  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors  a  tax  deduction 
of  $116,000,  he  receives  a  reduction  of 
$16,000,  he  will  still  be  happy.  But  the 
fellow  I  am  thinking  about  is  the  man 
trying  to  get  off  the  bottom,  with  a  big 
mortgage  on  a  little  house  and  a  family 
of  children,  the  man  who  pays  more 
than  he  can  bear.  He  is  the  man  who 
needs  tax  relief,  and  it  is  for  this  group 
of  people — not  the  lower  and  not  the 
upper,  but  the  middle-income  group  of 
people — for   whom   the   committee   bill 


does  not  make  adequate  provision,  and 
it  is  to  that  group  primarily  that  my 
amendment  is  directed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  not  trespass  on  the  Senator's  time 
after  this  one  remark. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  try  to  tempt  the 
Senator  further,  and  I  welcome  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 
so  stimulate  me. 

It  is  that  same  man  the  Senator  is 
concerned  about  who  also  needs  addi- 
tional earnings.  Every  time  someone  is 
able  to  start  some  new  endeavor,  it  en- 
ables that  man  to  move  from  a  job  pay- 
ing $2.50  an  hour  to  $5  an  hour,  apart 
from  the  taxes  involved.  In  other  words, 
it  is  that  man  who,  relatively  speaking, 
will  be  the  largest  beneficiary. 

All  I  am  urging  in  considering  our 
overall  tax  structure  is  that  we  should 
seek  to  provide  justice  among  taxpayers 
at  all  income  tax  levels  and  to  retain 
enougli  incentive  in  our  economy  that 
we  do  the  maximum  good  for  all,  we 
should  think  in  terms  of  employment,  in 
terms  of  overall  earnings  of  people,  and 
in  terms  of  the  overall  standard  of  liv- 
ing, as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  justice  of 
which  the  Senator  was  speaking. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

In  addition  to  ability  to  pay,  we  must 
also  consider  the  needs  in  our  society, 
the  needs  of  the  Treasury,  the  needs  of 
the  taxpayer,  and  the  needs  of  his  de- 
pendents. 

I  simply  say  that  when  we  look  at  the 
matter  objectively,  we  cannot  justify  a 
pitiful  allowance  of  $600  upon  which  a 
taxpayer  should  provide  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life;  and,  in  my  opinion,  we 
cannot  justify  allowing  only  $600  for  the 
cost  of  caring  for  a  dependent. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  progres- 
sivity,  taxing  according  to  the  ability 
to  pay,  I  wish  to  say  that  our  tax  sys- 
tem has  become  steadily  less  progressive 
rather  than  more  progressive  since  1964. 
In  1964  the  big  cuts  were  given  at  the 
top.  The  top  bracket  was  cut  from  91 
percent  to  70  percent.  That  was  not 
justified,  in  my  view,  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  either  the  needs  of  the 
taxpayers  or  the  ability  of  the  taxpayers 
to  pay. 

The  rate-reduction  provision  of  the 
pending  bill  would  continue  the  process 
of  lessening  progressivity.  Indeed,  the 
rates  are  regressive.  I  think  there  should 
be  no  mistake  about  this.  A  reduction 
in  progressivity  is  another  way  to  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  for  the  average 
taxpayer.  Mr.  President,  the  less  we  rely 
on  the  yardstick  of  taxation  according 
to  ability  to  pay,  the  more  we  approach 
a  system  of  per  capita  tax  payment,  and 
this  is  about  where  we  are  arriving.  When 
there  is  a  100-percent  increase  in  pro- 
gressivity from  $500  taxable  income  to 
$10,000  taxable  income  and  only  5  per- 
cent progressivity  in  rates  from  $100,000 
taxable  income  to  $200,000  taxable  in- 
come— and  less  than  that  in  terms  of  ef- 
fective rates — then,  we  are  striking  at  the 
heart  of  progressivity.  This  is  not  right; 
this  is  antidemocratic. 
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Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  a  Dem- 
noratic  Congress,  as  the  House  did  In  its 
SS  in  one  5-year  period  cutting  the  top 
Bracket  from  91  percent  to  50  Percent  on 
earned  income?  I  cannot,  but  that  was 
the  bUl  thai  came  before  us.  Again.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  improving  this  matter. 

The  rate  reductions  m  the  pending  bUl. 
as  has  been  clearly  shown,  benefit  the 
wealthy  far  more  than  they  do  the  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers.  These  tax  benefits 
for  the  wealthy,  coupled  with  removal 
of  the  poverty  level  people  from  the  tax 
rolls  place  the  middle-income  taxpayer 
in  a' vise,  and  he  is  being  squeezed  and 
squeezed  and  squeezed  from  !3oth  ends  of 
the  economic  scale. 

My   amendment  would  not  deny  or 
withhold  tax  relief  from  either  the  low 
income  or  the  high  in«)me.  It  would 
provide  some  tax  relief  for.both,  but  it 
deals  far  more  equitably  with  the  mid- 
dle-income group.  ^     'f  fV.- 
I  turn  now  to  one  other  phase  of  the 
bill  and  to  my  amendment.  The  House 
bill  that  was  approved  by  the  committee 
contains  an  increase  in  the  standard  de- 
duction from  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  or  $1,000,  to  15  percent  or  $2,000 
The  increase  Is  effective  over  a  3-year 

^Mr  President,  this  step  is  intended  to 
provide  tax  relief  and  tax  simplification 
primarUy  for  taxpayers  in  the  range  of 
$7  000  to  $15,000.  But  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  standard  deduction  achieves 
tax  relief  for  some  taxpayers  only  at 
considerable  cost  in  tax  equity.  The  in- 
crease in  the  standard  deduction  will 
reduce  taxes  for  a  famUy  living  m  an 
apartment,  but  it  may  not  provide  any 
tax  relief  for  the  family  with  the  same 
income  that  is  buying  a  home.  Similarly, 
the  provision  has  unfair  results  as  be- 
tween taxpayers  who  live  in  States  that 
impose  high  income  taxes  and  those  who 
live  in  States  having  lew  income  taxes. 
This   provision   of   the   bill   produces   a 
greater   tax   reduction   for   the   famny 
that  already  has  the  smaller  combmed 
Federal  and  State  tax  burden. 

I  think  it  is  therefore  clear  that  my 
nroposal.  when  compared  with  the  com- 
mittee bill,  is  a  far  greater,  more  effec- 
tive and  more  easily  understood  method 
of  tax  reUef.  This  is  the  virtue  of  my 
proposal.  It  is  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood. It  does  not  require  a  lot  of  cal- 
culation. If  the  taxpayer  has  three  chil- 
dren, he  knows  that  he  has  a  Personal 
exemption  of  S1,000  for  each  of  those 
chiWren    He  does  not  have  to  use  a 
computer  or  hire  a  tax  lawyer  or  an 
accountant.  His  wife  knows  about  it,  too. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  tax  law 
more  widely  understood  and  more  easily 
understood  than  the  personal  exemption^ 
Simplification  should  be  a  goal  of  tax 

"STme  say  a  word  about  the  revenue 
impact  of  the  proposal  that  I  make.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  we  cannot  r^e 
the  personal  exemption  because  it  wUl 
cost  too  much  money.  That  is  simply  not 

^'^  We  did  not  hear  that  said  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asked  the  com- 
mittee te  cut  corporation  taxes  by  2  per- 
centage points,  at  a  time  when  corporate 
profits  are  the  highest  in  history. 


We  did  not  hear  that  said  when  the 
Treasury  was  pushing  to  cut  the  top 
brackets  on  earned  income  from  70  to 

^^£fdS.*we  did  not  hear  about  it  when 
the  new  loopholes  were  placed  In  Uie 
bUl-to  which  I  shall  make  further 
reference  later.  «.  *„,_ 

No  Mr.  President,  it  simply  is  not  true. 
Even' under  the  committee  bill,  the  pro- 
S  that  I  make  for  1970  would  be 
Smost  in  balance  with  the  revenues  that 
wS  lie  produced  by  the  reform  meas- 
ures  adopted  by  the  committee^ 

in  1971.  an  entirely  manageable  reve- 
nue shortfallof  $3  billion  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  might  not  be  that  much. 

Only  last  year,  within  one  6-month 
oeriod  the  Treasury  erred  in  its  esti- 
mS«  of  revenue  by  $2  billion.  So  my 
SJop^sal  involves  a  manageable  revenue 
Shortfall  for  calendar  1971.  My  amend- 
ment would  be  virtually  in  balance  for 

calendar  1970.  .v,«^f„ii 

But  no  significant  revenue  shortfall 
at  all  need  result  if  the  Senate  adopts 
even  a  part  of  the  additional  reforms  I 
have  suggested  for  consideration,  most 
Sf  th/ralready  in  the  House  bill,  and  if 
the  President  will  carry  through  on  his 
intention  to  end  the  Vietnam  war.  or 
Materially  to  reduce  miUtary^«J»S 
These  reforms  alone,  would  produce 
mofe  than  $5  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nui  tobe  added  to  the  $6.6  billion  raised 
by  tax  reform  provisions  m  the  com- 
mittee bill.  »•*„*„   frtr 

Thus  I  am  offering  a  substitute  for 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  them- 
selves would  lessen  the  revenue  for  the 
Government.  For  the  next  calendar  year. 
SmT  repeat,  the  tax  relief  provisions 
which  I  propose,  and  the  additional  reve- 
nue from  the  tax  reform  measures  al- 
ready m  the  bill,  will  be  virtually 
balanced  For  the  following  year,  the 
shortfall  would  be  certainly  manageable 
Indeed,  revenue  and  reductions  might 
prove  to  be  in  balance. 

In  mv  opinion,  this  is  as  far  as  reliable 
estimates  can  safely  be  made.  Even  m  the 
long  range,  we  could  reasonably  antic- 
ipate $11  7  billion  in  additional  revenue 
from  reform  to  balance  against  the  esti- 
mated $14.9  billion  reduction  in  revenues 
from  my  proposal. 

This  longterm  revenue  shortf aU  is  close 
to  that  resulting  from  the  Finance  Com- 

'"so^^u  see,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
proposal  meets  the  requirement  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  If  anyone  should  nse  and 
sSThat  this  proposal  is  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible then  he  must  acknowledge  that  the 
tS  reaction  In  the  biU  are  also  fiscally 
Sresponsible.  I  do  not  think  either  is 
ScaUy  irresponsible.  I  do  think  that  the 
rate  changes  proposed  in  the  biU  are 
unjustifiable  from  the  standpouit  of  so- 
cSl  justice  and  are  unsupportable  from 
the  standpoint  of  tax  equity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  for  rais- 
ing the  personal  exemption  fjom  the 
present  low,  inadequate,  unrealistic  $600. 
or  $50  a  month,  is  compelling. 

What  argument  can  be  made  against 

if 
I  ask  again:  Who  can  live  on  $50  a 

"'/SJJ'one  who  thinks  he  can  try.  let  him 


take  the  market  basket  and  go  to  the 
grocery  store  or.  Instead  of  letting  Ws 
^  pay  the  rent,  let  him  do  that  And 
Sen  let  him  pay  the  electric  and  gas 

Ve  are  talking  here  about  the  cost  of 
living  about  the  abUity  to  live,  to  make 
ends  meet.  This  has  become  an  increas- 
toKly  severe  problem  for  the  American 
p^ple.  because  the  cost  of  Uving  con- 
tinues to  rise.  , 

I  am  not  sure  about  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  the  country.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  pretends  to  be.  But  at  least  I  see 
signs  which  lead  me  to  think  that  we 
may  be  approaching  that  unusua  eco- 
nomic phenomenon  of  a  recession  in  the 
middle  of  inflation.  ,„  ,^  ■     * 

we  had  such  a  period  in  1958.  It  just 
could  happen  again.  I  hope  not.  But,  il 
we  are  to  have  continued  increases  in 
prices.  If  the  cost  of  living  continues  to 
go  up— I  read  only  this  week  the  Predic- 
tions of  the  economic  experts  within  the 
Government  that  this  was  to  be  our  fu- 
ture-then, Mr.  President,  Ift  us  give 
tax  relief  where  it  is  already  needed  most 
and  where  it  will  be  needed  even  more  U 
the  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise. 

Since  1940  the  cost  of  livmghas  in- 
creased more  than  2'/2  times.  This  fact 
impels  us  to  seek  to  raise  the  personal 
exemption  in  the  Federal  income  tax  law 
The  forecasted  trend  upward  in  the  cost 
of  living  increases  the  persuasive  force 
of  the  argument  for  taking  this  needed 

^  I  hope  that  expenditures  for  the  mili- 
tary can  be  reduced.  I  do  not  wish  to 
inject  the  Vietnam  war  into  the  discus- 
sion; I  do  so  only  in  passing  to  say  that 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, in  whatever  number  it  occurs,  will 
reduce  military  expenditures;  and  to  the 
extent  that  combat  is  reduced— and  I 
hope  it  is  reduced  greatly— this  will  re- 
duce the  expenditure  of  ammunition,  the 
wounding  of  men,  the  hospitalization  of 

""it  is  estimated  that  the  closing  of  mili- 
tary bases  in  our  own  country,  which 
has  already  been  announced,  will  save 
from  $3  billion  to  $4  bUhon.  so  I  read. 

Where  better  could  this  saving  be  ap- 
plied than  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  one  s  depend- 
ents' In  what  other  social  area,  by  what 
other  standard  of  social  justice,  would  we 
arrive  at  a  more  equitable  action? 

This  step.  Mr.  President,  I  have  advo- 
cated for  a  long  time.  We  could  never 
in  the  past  obtain  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  Pf'-fonal  ex- 
emption, because  it  would  be  said  that 
tSs  would  break  the  Treasury.  Now  we 
have  a  chance  because  it  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  measures  that  cost  a  sud- 
luntial  amount.  So  the  choice  before  the 
Senate  will  be  between  tax  relief .  on  the 
one  hand,  by  changes  in  rates  which  wiU 
gSTe  40  percent  of  the  benefits  to  people 
Kng  incomes  of  more  than  $20  000  per 
ye^  and.  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase 
m  irsonal  exemption  which  will  give  re- 
Uef to  those  with  the  largest  number  of 

''Tnc"rSng  the  personal  exemption  to 
$1  iioTnd  providing  a  $1,000  low-mcome 
allowance  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
tax  relief  for  the  average  taxpayer. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  tables  that 
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demonstrate  the  greater  benefits  ac- 
corded under  my  proposal  for  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  than  are  pro- 
vided imder  the  committee  bill.  Table  No. 
1  is  a  comparison  of  the  increase  in  per- 
sonal exemption  with  the  low-income 
allowance. 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
seriatim,  sundry  tables  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


State    of    Pennsylvania,    in 

characterizes  his  letter  and 

in  the  spirit  of  bi- 


TABLE  1. 


-COMPARISON  OF  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  PROPOSAL  TO  H.R.  13270  LOW  INCOME  ALLOWANCE 


Number  in  Family 


Amount  of 

nontaxable 

income 

allowed 

under 

present  law 


Amount  of 

nontaxable 

income  under 

low  income 

allowance 


Amount  of  nontaxable  income  under  proposal 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


$900 
1,600 
2,300 
3,000 
3,700 
4,400 
5,100 
5,800 


J1.700 
2,300 
2,900 
3,500 
4,100 
4,700 
5,300 
5,900 


$1,700 
2,400 
3,100 
3,800 
4,500 
5,200 
5,900 
6.600 


$1,800 

$1,900 

$2,000 

2,600 

2,800 

3.000 

3,400 

3,700 

4,000 

4,200 

4,600 

5.000 

5,000 

5,500 

6.000 

5,800 

6,400 

7,000 

6,600 

7,300 

8,000 

7,400 

8,200 

9,000 

Note  -In  addition  tlie  increase  in  the  personal  exemption,  coupled  with  the  new  low  income  allowance-standard  deduction, 
provides  mSffetfelctiie  relief  lor  low  and  mTddle  income  taxpayers  than  does  the  complex  mix  of  provisions  for  tax  reduction  -n  the 
Committee  bilL 


TABLE  2. -COMPARISON  OF  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTION PROPOSAL  AND  H.R.  13270-TAX  ON  FAMILY 
Of  4  (A8SMMES  NONBUSINESS  EXPENSES=20  PERCENT 
Of  INCOMC) 


TABLE  5.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAX  REDUC- 
TION UNDER  PROPOSAL  AND  UNDER  H.R.  13270(CALENDAR 
YEAR  1969  LEVELS  OF  INCOME) 


AGI 


Present  law   H.R.  13270>       Proposal  • 


3,000.... 
3,500.... 
4,000.... 
5,000.... 
7,500  ... 
10,000... 
12,500... 
15,000... 
17,500... 
20.000... 
25,000... 
50.000... 
100,000.. 


0 
56 

112 

230 

552 

924 

1.304 

1.732 

2,172 

2,660 

3,708 

11.060 

31,948 


0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

200 

0 

516 

290 

868 

620 

1.228 

1.000 

1,636 

1,380 

2,056 

1,820 

2.508 

2.260 

3.492 

3,260 

10.452 

10,340 

29,692 

31,020 

1  Provisions  as  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1973. 


TABLE  3.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL 
EXEMPTION  PROPOSAL  AND  H.R.  13270  TAX  ON  MARRIED 
COUPLE  WITH  NO  DEPENDENTS  (ASSUMES  NONBUSINESS 
EXPENSES=20  PERCENT  OF  INCOME) 


AGI 


Present  law   H.R.  132701        Proposal' 


2.300 

3.000 

4,000 

5.000 

7.500 

10,000.... 
12,500 ._. 
15,005.... 
17,500.... 

20,000 

25.000 

50.000  .. 
100.0CO  .. 


87 

170 

290 

418 

772 

1,152 

1,556 

1.996 

2,460 

2,960 

4.044 

1!.600 

32,644 


0 

91 

228 

375 

724 

1.084 

1,468 

1,888 

2.324 

2.784 

3,816 

m956 

3a  316 


0 

0 

140 

290 

620 

1.000 

1,380 

1.820 

2.260 

2,760 

3.820 

11.240 

32.180 


I  Provisions  as  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1973. 

TABLE  4.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL 
EXEMPTION  PROPOSAL  AND  H.R.  13270-TAX  ON  SINGLE 
PERSON  1  (ASSUMES  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS=20% 
INCOME) 


AGI 


Present  law   H.R.  13270>        Proposal 


900 

1,700.... 
3.000..:. 
4.000.... 
5,000.... 
7,500... 
10.000... 
12,500... 
15.000... 
17,500... 
20,000... 
25,000... 
50.000... 
100.000. 


0 

0 

0 

109 

0 

0 

276 

180 

145 

424 

344 

310 

576 

524 

500 

998 

930 

900 

1.480 

1,358 

1.350 

2,022 

1,826 

1.840 

2,638 

2.334 

2.360 

J.  334 

2,882 

2.920 

4.096 

3.470 

3.520 

5.800 

4,766 

4.870 

16.322 

13.218 

13,840 

41,394 

36,290 

38,  730 

■  Provisions  as  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  19/3. 


Adjusted  gross  income  class 


H.R.  13270 
(millions) 


$1,000  personal 
exemption  and 
$1,000  low  in- 
come allowance' 


0  to  $3,000..     

$3,000  to  $5,000.... 
$5,000  to  $7.000.... 
$7,000  to  $10,000... 
$10,000  to  $15,000.. 
$15,000  to  $20,000.. 
$20,000  to  $50.000. . 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  over.. 


$781 

$965 

1,001 

1,583 

944 

1,943 

1,286 

3,343 

1,922 

3,677 

806 

1.259 

1,107 

1.217 

464 

277 

657 

80 

1  Provisions  as  effective  in  tax  year  1973  and  thereafter. 
Note:  Figures  are  rounded  and  do  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

TABLE  6.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  MADE 
NONTAXABLE  UNDER  PROPOSAL  AND  UNDER  H.R.  13270 


Adjusted  gross 
income  class 


H.R.  132701 
(thousands) 


$1,000  personal 
exemption  and 

$1,000  low 
income 

allowance  > 


0to$3.000    5,149  7,253 

$3,000  to  $5.000 405  2,168 

$5,000  to  $7.000 24  1,262 

$7,000  to  $10.000 8  683 

$10,000  to  $15.000 4  115 

$15,000  to  $20,000 2  7 

$20,000  to  $50,000 

$50,000  to  $100.000 moval  of  the  capital  gains 

$100,000  and  over 


Total. 


5.592 


11,490 


1  Provisions  as  effective  in  1973  and  thereafter. 

Note:  Figures  are  rounded  and  do  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  placed  in  the  Record  letters  from 
three  Members  of  the  other  body.  Repre- 
sentatives Charles  A.  Vanik,  Peter  W. 
RoDiNO,  Jr.,  and  John  P.  Saylor,  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican.  These 
gentlemen  presented  letters  and  peti- 
tions, which  purported  to  bear  the  ap- 
proval of  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
other  body,  urging  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption for  each  taxpayer  and  depend- 
ent. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  letter 
of  Representative  Saylor,  a  distin- 
giushed  member  of  the  Republican  Party 


from  the 
which  he 
support  as  being 
partisanship. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  how  it  should 
be. 

The  cost  of  living  is  high.  The  grocery 
bill  is  a  burden.  But  it  is  not  a  partisan 
burden;  it  is  something  that  all  people 
must  try  to  pay. 

Like  other  Senators  and  Representa^ 
tives.  I  have  long  advocated  this  form  of 
tax  relief.  It  is  true  tax  reform.  Why 
should  it  be  treated  as  a  partisan  mat- 
ter? I  do  not  think  it  should  be  so  treated. 
Yet,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  are  busy  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Capitol  right  now  trying  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

This  is  regrettable  and  unjustified. 
True,  fair  tax  treatment  for  the  people 
who  need  tax  relief  the  most,  those  hav- 
ing the  largest  number  of  dependents, 
will  cost  revenue.  But  so  would  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration 
to  reduce  taxes  on  corporations  from  48 
to  46  percent.  Indeed,  this  recommenda- 
tion alone,  which  fortunately  was  re- 
jected by  the  Finance  Committee,  would 
have  cost  $1.6  billion  in  revenue.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thought  the 
Treasury  could  stand  that.  Oh,  but  he 
throws  his  hands  up  in  holy  horror 
when  someone  suggests  raising  the  per- 
sonal exemption  for  a  child  above  $600. 
That  becomes  unwarranted. 

This  is  not  all  that  will  cost  revenue. 
There  are  some  new  loopholes  in  the 
bill  which  were  recommended  by  the 
administration,  loopholes  which  I  pro- 
pose to  delete.  These  new  loopholes  would 
cost  $720  million  in  revenue.  And  when 
the  Treasury  was  urging  that  they  be 
approved,  there  was  no  raising  of  hands 
in  horror  that  these  provisions  would 
cost  too  much.  But  suggest  raising  the 
exemption  above  $50  a  month  for  a 
man's  wife,  and  then  "fiscal  responsi- 
bility" is  a  dramatic  phrase.  We  are 
being  fiscally  responsible,  but  we  are 
seeking  to  be  fair. 

Other  proposals  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  cost  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

It  was  at  the  "sacrifice  of  San  Cle- 
mente"  that  the  administration  appeased 
the  Wall  Street  brokers  by  urging  re- 
reforms;  it 
was  the  administration  which  reversed 
its  own  Treasury  ofiBcials  to  make  the  oil 
barons  happy  with  the  depletion  provi- 
sions; it  was  the  administration  that  in- 
stigated the  cave-in  to  millionaires  who 
give  appreciated  property  to  charity;  it 
was  the  administration  that  completely 
reversed  its  own  Treasury  officials  and 
proposed  bigger  loopholes  for  railroads 
than  had  been  provided  in  the  House 
bill;  it  was  the  administration  which 
made  the  rec(Mimiendations  that  gutted 
the  House  minimimi  tax  provision,  so  as 
to  render  it  a  useless  device;  it  was  the 
administration  that  supported  special  tax 
rates  for  high-paid  corporate  executives. 
So,  too  much  politics  has  already  been 
played  with  this  bill.  We  should  put  an 
end  to  it  now,  in  the  interest  of  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer.  But  I  will  say 
that,  to  the  extent  that  politics  is  in- 
volved, Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  politics  of  the  people— 
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for  they  arcrttie  ones  who  will  benefit 
from  the  increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion. ,    ^  ..  i.  _i- 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
about  the  need  for  tax  reduction  for 
small-  and  mlddle-incwne  taxpayers. 
The  time  for  action  is  now  at  hand.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  join  in  this  prc^wsal 
and  support  it,  so  as  to  provide  fair  and 
effective  relief  for  the  average  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  ma.. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


changes  In   (3onfluiner  Price  Index;    to  the 
Cknnmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14741.  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  revise  the  next 
due  date  for  the  cost  estimate  for  the  Inter- 
state System,  to  amend  chapter  4  relating 
to  highway  safety,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mesage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  944.  An  act  to  amend  section  404(d) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  by  Increasing 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
and  reimbursement  authorized,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  meet  the  actual  expenses 
of  travel; 

HB.  14227.  An  act  to  amend  section 
1401a(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  adjustpients  of  retired  pay  to 
reflect  changes  In'  Consumer  Price  Index: 
and 

H.R.  14741.  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  revise  the  next 
due  date  for  the  cost  estimate  for  the  In- 
terstate System,  to  amend  chapter  4  relating 
to  highway  safety,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  345.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  as  a  House  docimient 
"A  OvUde  to  Student  Assistance";  and 

H  Con.  Res.  407.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag." 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  biU  (S.  2276)  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  authorization  for  research  re- 
lating to  fuels  and  vehicles  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HR  944.  An  act  to  amend  section  404(d) 
of  title  37.  United  Stotes  Code,  by  Increas- 
ing the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allow- 
ance and  reimbursement  authorized,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  meet  the  actual 
expenses  of  travel;  and 

H  R  14227.  An  act  to  amend  section  140ia 
(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to    adjustments   of    retired   pay    to    reflect 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  foUovTing  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  345.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  as  a  House  document 
"A  Guide  to  Student  Assistance";  and 

H  Con.  Res.  407.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entlUed  "Our  Flag." 

BLOODLETTING  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
month  three  more  Iraqis  were  executed 
and  other  Iraqis  have  been  sentenced  to 
death,  all  for  so-called  political  crimes. 
It  is  evident  that  despite  protests  from 
all  comers  of  the  civilized  world  the 
bloodletting  in  Iraq  directed  against 
members  of  that  nation's  Jewish 
remnant— and  indeed  of  other  religious 
faiths — now  continues. 

Midnight  arrests,  deprivation  of  per- 
sonal liberties,  torturing  of  prisoners, 
and  public  executions  have  shocked  the 
conscience  of  civilized  peoples;  that  the 
bloodletting  has  resumed,  albeit  quietly. 
Impels  the  conclusion  that  public  outcry 
must  again  be  raised  and  strong  protests 
lodged  with  Iraq.  Earlier  assurances  that 
some  of  the  Jewish  remnant  would  be 
allowed  to  leave  have  now  been  seemingly 
forgotten  and  those  remaining  live  in  a 
state  of  constant  terror  in  that  unhappy 

land. 

Iraq  seems  now  to  have  become  a  police 
state.  In  a  letter  from  a  once-prominent 
Iraqi  smuggled  out  of  the  coimtry,  It  is 
poignantly  written  that  "the  days  of  in- 
justice are  very,  very  long."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  "I  am  afraid  that  the  good 
days  have  gone  for  everyone  and  what  re- 
mains is  bad  dreams."  It  is  difficult  to 
add  to  these  words. 

A  recent  letter  In  the  New  York  Tunes 
by  one  of  the  several  thousand  Americans 
of  Iraqi  origin  describes  the  fate  of  those 
left  In  Iraq  who.  for  some  reason— or  for 
no  reason— have  aroused  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  authorities.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  written  by  R.  R.  Horesh,  of  Roslyn, 
Long  Island.  N.Y.,  dated  October  15, 1969, 
and  an  article  entitled  "More  Jewish 
Prisoners  Reported  Hanged  in  Iraq." 
written  by  Alfred  Friendly,  and  pub- 
lished m  the  Washington  Post  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


killing  Jews  by  torture  while  under  arrest. 
The  latest  two  victims  who  were  secretly 
killed  In  prison  are  David  Zebalda.  a  60-year- 
old  building  and  road  contractor,  and  Jacob 
Shohet.  a  65-year-old  reUglous  teacher  In 
the  only  Jewish  school  stUl  open. 

Both  victims  have  relatives  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  They  are  ready  to  tesUfy  and  give 
more  details  of  the  Inhuman  torture. 

Over  fifty  heads  of  famlUes.  the  most 
prominent  among  the  Jewish  community  In 
Iraq  are  now  detained  in  prisons.  It  U  feared 
some  of  them  might  have  already  been  mas- 

What  is  most  painful  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  while  the  horrible  story  Is  heard  and  re- 
peated time  and  again,  the  civilized  world 
protests  every  time  too  late,  when  the  In- 
nocent victims  are  already  massacred  at  the 
hands  of  the  assassins  of  the  Baath  dictator- 
ship who  have  transformed  murder  from  a 
secret  transgression  Into  a  publicly  avowed 
Government  policy. 

Let  everyone  who  has  a  conscience  speak 
now.  Let  everyone  who  talks  about  liberty, 
freedom  and  clvlUzatlon  make  his  voice 
heard.  Let  them  all  tell  the  assassins  that 
their  crimes  wlU  not  go  unpunished. 

The  Jews  of-Jraq  do  not  want  their  rights 
back;  they  ^ao  not  want  their  confiscated 
properties  back.  All  they  want  U  their  right 
to  leave  the  country  In  which  they  are  vili- 
fied and  abused  and,  now.  even  murdered. 

R.  R.  HoassH. 

RosLTK.  L.I.,  October  IS.  1969. 


Fate  of  Ibaqi  Jkws 

To  the  Edttok:  ^  ».  ^ » 

As  If  their  thirst  for  Jewish  blood  had  not 
been  satisfied  even  after  the  massacre  of  the 
two  innocent  Jews  in  September  which  fol- 
lowed the  massacre  of  the  nine  Innocent  Jews 
m  January,  amongst  them  my  brother,  the 
Baath  regime  of   Iraq  has  now  tiumed  to 


MoBE  Jewish  Pbisoneks  Reported  Hahoed  nt 

Iraq 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Jerusalem,  November  23.— At  least  11  more 
Jews  imprisoned  In  Baghdad,  In  addition  to 
the  11  whose  hangings  were  announced  by 
Iraq  earlier  this  year,  have  perished  In  re- 
cent months,  according  to  confirmed  infor- 
mation here.  ^^    ,    * 

Four  of  them  were  hanged  within  the  last 
month  and  the  other  seven  were  either  killed 
in  prison  or  died  there  of  maltreatment  or 

torture.  ,     ,.„«._ 

Newspaper  reports  from  Beirut  last  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  based  on  Information  from 
Baghdad,  told  of  the  recent,  so  far  unan- 
nounced, execution  of  eight  men,  allegedly 
members  of  an  IsraeU  espionage  net.  One 
name  that  of  a  Jew,  Najl  Sa'aU,  was  given. 
It  U  known  here  that  he  was  Imprisoned 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  June,  1967.  war 
and  had  not  been  heard  of  since. 

Informed  sources  here  have  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  also  among  the  group  was  a  sec- 
ond Jew.  his  Identity  unknown,  and  a 
third  and  fourth— the  brothers  Melr  and 
Sassoon  Abraham  Sassoon  Abdo.  aged  re- 
spectively 63  and  59.  On  Aug.  18  an  official 
Iraqi  announcement  named  them  as  mem- 
bers of  a  spy  network  that  supposedly  had 
just  been  uncovered  and  that  would  be 
brought  to  trial. 

But  like  Sa'aW.  the  Abdo  brothers  had 
also  been  in  prison  for  at  least  two  years. 
Israelis  here  familiar  with  the  events  say 
they  had  been  informed  of  the  eight  execu- 
tions well  before  the  confirmatory  reports 
surfaced  last  week  In  Beirut. 

They  also  have  the  names  of  seven  more 
Jevre  known  to  have  died  In  prison  in  Bagh- 
dad in  the  last  few  months.  It  Is  not  known, 
however,  who  was  killed  outright,  who  died 
of  torture  or  who  was  a  victim  of  the  noto- 
riously terrible  prison  conditions. 

Last  Jan.  27,  Iraq  annoimced  the  execu- 
tion of  14  alleged  spies  of  whom  nine  were 
Jews  Their  deaths  and  the  carnival  dU- 
play  of  the  bodies  outraged  world  opinion. 
Subsequently,  30  more  executions  have  been 
officially  pubUshed.  including  two  more 
Jews  and  13  Iraquls,  all  on  Aug.  25. 

IsraeU  analysts  believe  that  Iraq  has  been 
deterred  by  adverse  world  reaction  frcwn 
making  further  pubUc  fanfare  of  Its  hang- 
ings Its  new  technique.  It  Is  thought.  Is  that 
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whenever  the  government  haa  political  scoree 
to  settle  and  wishes  to  make  an  end  to  ad- 
versaries It  adds  a  few  Jews  *«  th«  f  ^^P  ^- 
ing  hanged  in  order  to  pretend  that  the  sen- 
tences were  for  espionage. 


BLOODLEniNG  IN  SONG  MY 
Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  now  begun  heanngs 
on  the  alleged  massacre  by  U.S.  troops  ol 
unarmed  civUians-including  women, 
children,  and  infants-in  the  South  Viet- 
namese village  of  Song  My  m  March 
1968  It  is  good  that  the  hearings  into 
this  dreadfully  shocking  report  have  be- 
gun so  promptly,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  I  sent  November  24 
to  Senator  Stennis,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  requesting  an 
immediate  hearing,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  rights  of  the  de- 
fendan* -already   facing   court   martial 
chBrgeff,-as  weU  as  of  potential  defend- 
ants, must  be  safeguarded:  and  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  feelings  for  our  troops  in- 
volved in  such  an  awful  combination  of 
guerrilla  and  conventional  war,  with  so 
much  controversy  as  to  whether  we  ought 
to  be  there.  But  neither  condition  pre- 
cludes the  Congress  from  making  a  full- 
scale  inquiry  into  the  18-month  delay  by 
the  Army  in  acknowledging  the  details 
of  the  incident  and  in  its  own  investiga- 
tion   Nor  should  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  defendants  be  considered 
as  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  our  need 
to    ascertain   how    those    in   authority 
could    remain    silent    despite    havmg 
knowledge    of    the    alleged    massacre. 
The     statement     yesterday     by     Hep- 
resentative  Gerald  Ford,  as  reported  in 
the  press,  that  "top  Army  officials  knew 
about  it,  I  know"  is  most  disturbing  m  its 
implications  and  surely  mandates  a  fuu 
inquiry  by  the  Congress,  as  well  as  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

One  thing  should  be  made  clear  at  the 
outset.  There  is  no  question  of  the  patri- 
otism or  the  gallantry  of  the  thousands 
of   American   fighting   men   who   have 
risked  and  given  their  lives  with  honor 
in  Vietnam  by  seeking  out  alleged  bru- 
taUty  and  criminal  acts  wherever  they 
exist  and  whoever  be  the  defendants.  The 
dignity  of  the  U.S.  armed  services  is  at 
stake,  as  is  the  moral  standing  of  our 
Nation  throughout  the  world.  We  must 
prosecute  alleged  war  crimes  of  our  own 
soldiers  with  the  same  objectivity  that 
was  used  in  seeking  out  the  war  crim- 
inals of  our  enemies  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n-  our  country's  standards  of  equal 
justice  under  law  wUl  tolerate  not  1^. 
ExHiBrr  1 

November  24, 1969. 

Hon.  John  C.  Stknnis, 

Chairman,  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  In  view  of  the  recent 
report  of  an  alleged  massacre  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  by  an  American  soldier  or 
soldiers  which  remained  imdlsclosed  since 
March  1968.  I  virge  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  consider  Immediate  hearings 
looking  Into  this  matter. 


I  understand,  of  course,  that  there  Is  now 
involved  in  the  matter  a  justiciable  crim- 
inal case,  as  the  Army  has  announced  today 
that  one  soldier  will  be  tried  by  court  mw- 
tlal  for  a  capital  crime;  and  I  would  not  want 
tL  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  defendant  In 
any  sich  case.  The  broader  questions  In- 
volved, such  as  the  procedures  of  the  Army  In 
the  case  and  the  time-lapse,  however,  re- 
quire full  and  expeditious  public  disc  osure 
and  can  be  answered  without  prejudice  to 
any  criminal  prosecution.  ♦.„.,,„,i„ 

In  my  Judgment,  hearings  are  particularly 
necessary  at  this  time,  because  the  basic  at- 
titude of  the  united  States  ^M  been    his- 

torlcally.  always  to  f  P°^;/*f "  *5'*^ii^ 
suppress,  the  basic  elements  of  our  foreign 
relations  and  military  operations.  And  fur- 
ther, the  situation  In  the  world  today  .with 
respect  to  the  Vietnam  war.  requires  that  oi« 
efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  not  be  undermined 
by  undercurrents  of  partially-disclosed  mis- 
conduct of  any  unit  of  our  own  forces 

The  appointment  today  of  an  Army  Officer 
to  investigate  another  Army  Officer's  previous 
investigation  of  the  misconduct  of  yet  a  third 
Army  Officer  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  be 
sufficient  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  doubt  now 
apparently  hovering  over  the  case. 

Accordingly,  our  international  posture  and 
standing  as  a  nation  require  an  Inimed  ate 
and  full  Congressional  hearing  to  disclose 
all  facts  surrounding  this  Incident,  and  to 
account  for  the  18  month  delay  in  the  Army  s 
action  with  respect  to  it. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr  DOLE.  It  is  to  Secretary  Lairds 
credit  that  when  he  did  hear  this  in 
April  he  started  an  investigation  then; 
so,  even  though  it  had  not  been  dis- 
closed it  has  been  under  investigation 
since  April  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  proud  of  that,  and 
I  was  proud  also  of  the  heartbreak  which 
Secretary  Laird  expressed,  and  the  un- 
derstanding which  Representative  Ford 
expressed  of  the  trials  of  our  troops  I 
think  we  must  be  careful  not  to  make 
the  least  intimation  of  condenmation, 
but  we  must  also  be  careful  to  make  sure 
that  nothing  is  concealed  and  nothing  is 
done  to  impede  full  and  complete  justice. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  comments. 
They  deserve  to  be  heard.  Every  element 
of  this  matter  deserves  to  be  put  before 
us  with  deep  understanding.  But  I  thmk 
the  basic  fact  that  we  will  not  in  any 
way  lend  ourselves  to  suppression,  and 
that  we  will  administer,  or  at  least  help 
to  administer,  equal  justice,  must  be 
emphasized. 


CONSAD'S  REBUTTAL 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  inserted  in 
the  November  13  Congressional  Record 
a  reply  by  the  CONSAD  Research  Corp. 
to  a  critique  by  the  Mid-Continent  OU 
and  Gas  Association  of  an  earlier  CON- 
SAD  report.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the 
CONSAD  rebuttal  was  a  definitive  re- 
sponse negating  the  value  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  the 
CONSAD  response  confirmed  the  basic 
thrust   of   the   industry's   criticism    of 
CONSAD.  I  am  submitting  for  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a 
point-by-point  analysis  of  the  CONSAD 
rebuttal. 


Before  inserting  this  analysis,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  main 
thrust  of  the  Mid-Continent  critique  and 
CONSAD'S  reply  thereto.  Mid-Continent 
said  that  CONSAD  actually  answered  the 
following  question : 

In  the  event  that  percentage  depletion 
were  eliminated,  what  would  happen  to  the 
level  of  reserves  desired  for  a  given  level  of 
production,  assuming  that  this  level  of  pro- 
duction would  continue? 

Here  is  what  the  CONSAD  rebuttal 
says  on  this  crucial  point: 

The  CONSAD  study  was  aimed  at  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  the  special  tax 
provisions  In  increasing  the  reserves  above 
those  levels  needed  solely  to  support  pro- 
duction. (Emphasis  added) 

The  CONSAD  study  simply  purports  to 
tell  us  whether  percentage  depletion 
stimulates  the  holding  of  any  additional 
reserves  over  those  technologically  need- 
ed to  support  a  particular  level  of  pro- 
duction—and never  mind  whether  it  is 
economic  for  the  industry  to  produce 
that  level  of  output.  Their  study  does 
not  attempt  to  tell  us  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  level  of  U.S.  petroleum 
production  and  reserves  after  the  full 
effect  of  elimination  of  percentage  de- 
pletion were  felt.  CONSAD  has.  there- 
fore, admitted  the  truth  of  the  basic  Mid- 
Continent  argument. 

In  my  opinion,  CONSAD'S  question  is 
trivial.  As  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  petroleum  industry  earns  a 
below-average    rate    of    return.    Under 
these  conditions,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple 
economic  logic  that  an  increase  in  tax 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  industry  In 
the  long  run.  Hence,  a  tax  increase  will 
ultimately  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  level 
of  production— and,  accordingly,  m  the 
level  of  reserves — provided,   of  course, 
that  the  tax  increase  is  not  offset  by  a 
price  increase.  CONSAD  assumed  that 
there  would  be  no  price  increase.  Thus, 
by  assuming  no  change  in  production. 
CONSAD  has  given  us  an  answer  to  a 
highly  hypothetical  question  which  has 
little,  if  any.  relevance  in  the  real  world. 
Mr.   President,  the  question   of   real 
significance  to  the  national  interest  is 
not  whether,  at  a  particular  level  of  out- 
put, somewhat  less  reserves  would  be  held 
without  depletion  than  with.  The  real 
question  is  how  much  less  would  be  pro- 
duced without  depletion  than  with.  How 
much  would  the  overall  level  of  activity 
in  the  industry  ultimately  decline  if  per- 
centage depletion  were  eliminated?  We 
can  measure  activity  either  by  annual 
production  or  by  the  level  of  reserves  re- 
quired to  support  that  amount  of  pro- 
ductipn. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  two  studies  which  did  attempt 
to  answer  this  kind  of  question.  One  was 
by  Prof  Edward  Erickson,  who  appraised 
past  response  of  oil  discoveries  to  changes 
in  price.  A  recently  updated  version  of  his 
study  estimated— on  the  basis  of  past 
response— that  supply  in  the  industpr 
would  ultimately  change  in  proportion  to 
a  change  in  price.  That  is,  a  27.5-percent 
decrease  in  price  would  ultimately  cause 
a  27.5-percent  decrease  in  production  and 
reserves. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  board 
chairman  of  an  American  Oil  ^^o.  re- 
vealed the  results  of  a  study  by  their 
geologists  of  future  drilling  prospects  in 
the  United  States.  The  geologists  esti- 
mated that  supply  in  the  industry  would 
ultimately  change  considerably  more 
than  a  change  in  price— about  two-thirds 
more.  Thus,  a  27.5-percent  decrease  m 
price  would  ultimately  cause  about  a 
46-percent  decrease  in  production  and 
reserves. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  both  of  these 
answers  far  exceed  the  3-Percerit  reduc- 
tion in  desired  reserves  which  CONSAU 
estimated  for  a  particular  level  of  out- 
put if  that  output  were  produced,  since 
CONSAD  did  not  attempt  to  determine 
how  much  would  be  produced. 

Let     me     sum     up,     Mr.     President. 
CONSAD  did  not  evaluate  the  question 
they  are  widely  believed  to  have  evalu- 
ated namely  the  ultimate  long  run  effect 
on'the  industry  of  eliminating  percentage 
depletion.  Professor  Erickson's  independ- 
ent study  of  the  past  shows  a  percentage 
decline  in  production  equal  to  a  Percent- 
age  decrease   in   price.   An   eJdiaustive 
study  of  the  future  by  experts  from  the 
petroleum  industry  shows  an  even  larger 
decline  based  on  an  economic  appraisal 
of  the  prospects  expected  to  be  available. 
Mr  President,  I  hope  that  my  review 
of  the  situation  will  put  this  controversy 
to  rest  once  and  for  all.  At  this  point  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted 
in   the   Record   my   comments   on  the 
CONSAD  rebuttal  to  which  I  referred  m 
my   opening    remarks.    My    analysis   is 
presented   in   setting   forth   statements 
made  in  the  CONSAD  rebuttal  in  one 
column  with  relevant  observations  based 
on  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  As- 
sociation     critique      of      the     original 
CONSAD  report  in  the  other  column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 


ANALYSIS  OF  CONSAD  REBOTTAL  OF  ClimCISM 
OF  EARLIER  CONSAD  REPORT  PREPARED  BY 
MlD-CONTlNENT    OIL    AND    GAS    ASSOCIATION 

CONSAD  statement  No.  1:  "Thie  MC  report 
is  notably  lacking  In  constructive  criticism. 

Comment  No.  1 :  The  MC  report  was  con- 
•structive  m  that  It  attempted  to  point  out 
the  question  that  is  relevant  for  public  policy 
m  this  area.  Beyond  this,  it  attempted  to 
pomt  out  the  problems  inherent  In  using  the 
available  industry  data  for  scholarly  em- 
pirical research.  Under  the  circumstances 
suKgestions  as  to  how  to  improve  an  analysis 
that  was  directed  towards  answering  an  ir- 
relevant question  could  hardly  be  considered 
constructive.  _^  wn.*-., 

CONSAD  statement  No.  2:  "The  Inability 
of  the  MC  report  to  find  any  serious  fault 
with  the  CONSAD  report  conclusions  after 
apparently  concerted  study  only  serves  to 
increase  the  credibility  of  these  conclu- 
sions." ,^  . 

Comment  No.  2:  At  the  time,  it  seemed 
to  pomt  out  that  whatever  CONSAD  s  con- 
clusions they  were  irrelevant  since  they 
answered  an  Irrelevant  question.  Since  that 
time  however,  a  number  of  researchers  have 
addressed  the  relevant  question  and  in  gen- 
eral their  findings  support  the  Industry  view 
that  a  significant  change  in  percentage  de- 
pletion would  produce  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  production  and  reserves. 

CONSAD  statement  No.  3:  ".  .  .  the  MC 
report  indicates  that  extrapolation  beyond 
the  range  of  the  data  Is  justification  for  plac- 
ing no  credence  in  the  results,  then  proceeds 


to  extrapolate  even  further  to  illustrate  the 
"inappropriateneas"  of  CONSADs  model." 

Comment  No.  3:  Extrapolation  affects 
primarily  tte  statistician's  confidence  in  his 
results.  Since  CONSADs  analysis  required  it 
to  extrapolate  far  beyond  the  range  of  his- 
torical data,  there  can  be  little  statistical 
confidence  in  its  precise  statistical  results^ 
The  question  of  the  appropriateness  of 
CONSADs  model  has  its  roots  in  the  logical 
structure  of  that  model.  TotaUy  aP^;* Jrom 
questions  ol  data,  the  model  that  CONSAD 
tested  is  inappropriate  in  part  because  it  is 
not  designed  to  exclude  the  possibility  that 
the  industry  wlU  want  to  hold  reserves  in  the 
long  run  even  If  price  U  less  than  cost. 

CONSAD  statement  No.  4:  "The  price 
change  equivalent  to  the  elimination  of  per- 
centage depletion  is  about  35  cents  (not  75 
cents  as  stated  in  the  MC  report)  which  is 
a  comparatively  small  extrapolation— the 
largest  year-to-year  price  chafige  in  the 
data  was  30  cents." 

comment  No.  4:  271/2%  of  $2.93  (CON- 
SAD'S assumed  wellhead  price)  Is  $.81,  but 
the  net  effect  of  percentage  depletion  is  re- 
duced somewhat  by  the  50%  of  net  limita- 
tion and  by  the  loss  of  cost  depletion  when 
percentage  depletion  is  taken.  Hence,  about 
$.75  Is  correct.  ^^„o»t> 

CONSAD  statement  No.  5:  "The  CONSAD 
study  was  aimed  at  determining  the  effective- 
ness of  the  special  tax  provisions  in  increas- 
ine  reserves  above  those  levels  needed  solely 
to  support  production  ...  If  the  intent  of 
the  special  tax  provisions  is  to  encourage 
consumption  of  petroleum  products  by  keep- 
ing prices  below  their  free  market  levels,  the 
CONSAD  study  offers  no  evidence  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tax  provisions." 

comment  No.  5:  The  principal  point  of  the 
MC  critique  was  the  CONSAD's  question,  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  depletion  on  the 
Quantity  of  reserves  the  industry  would  want 
to  hold  for  a  given  level  of  producUon.  as- 
suming that  that  level  of  production  would 
be  produced,  is  "basically  trivial  and  is  not 
the    question    that    is    relevant   for    public 

^'^As^noted  In  the  MC  report  "The  question 
of  real  public  policy  significance  is  one  hay- 
ing two  parts.  First,  what  quantity  of  out- 
put would  firms  want  to  produce  at  various 
prices?  And  second,  what  level  of  reserves 
is  implied  by  those  levels  of  output? 

These  questions  have  been  addressed  in 
a  number  of  responsible  studies.  As 
CONSAD'S  statement  implies,  they  were  not 
addressed  nor  can  they  be  addressed  using 
the  CONSAD  methodology. 

CONSAD  statement  No.  6:  "The  conclud- 
ing statement  in  the  summary  says  that  "The 
model  used  is  especiaUy  subject  to  criticism 
because  it  Is  based  on  the  Improper  assump- 
tion that  industry  exploration  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  are  not  dependent  on  an 
adequate  rate  of  return.'  No  such  assump- 
tion Is  either  explicit  or  implicit  in  the 
CONSAD  models  and  such  a  statement  im- 
plies a  rather  extreme  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  CONSAD  report." 

comment  No.  6:  CONSAD's  failure  to  rec- 
ocnize  the  rate  of  return  implications  of  a 
model  that  allows  for  continued  long  run 
production  even  though  price  is  ^f  ^  t^J.'* 
cost  implies  a  "rather  extreme  lack  of  knowl- 
edee"  of  (a)  its  model,  (b)  fundamental 
economic  principles  or  (c)  the  real  wor  d. 
CONSAD  statement  No.  7:  "The  results 
obtained  from  (CONSAD's)  third  model  dtd 
substantiate  the  results  of  the  first  (or  neo- 
classical) model." 

comment  No.  7:  Several  comments  are 
possible  on  this  point:  First,  the  neoclassical 
model  (inadequately)  answers  an  irrelevant 
question.  If  the  third  model  substantiates 
the  first  it  is  not  clear  that  CONSADs  case 
Is  advanced.  ^  ,  »,,j 

Second,  even  If  the  neoclassical  model  had 
been  directed  toward  the  relevant  question 
there  Is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  mag- 


nitude, rather  than  the  direction  of  the 
response  is  the  significant  consideration 
Since  the  third  model  is  not  statistically 
significant.  It  can  offer  nothing  In  the  way 
of  verification  for  the  magnitudes  shown 
by  the  first.  .     ' 

CONSAD  statement  No.  8:  "...  »n"cb  01 
the  MC  report  is  devoted  to  specific  crl«- 
cisms  of  minor  points  concerning  the  other 
models  discussed  in  the  CONSAD  report. 

Comment  No.  8:  If  a  defense  of  thorough- 
ness is  necessary,  the  reason  why  the  second 
and  third  models  were  criticized  is  that  both 
appear  to  offer  far  more  promise  than  the 
one  which  CONSAD  used  for  Its  conclu- 
sions—and both  received  extensive  treatment 
in  the  CONSAD  report. 

CONSAD  statement  No.  9:  "...  the  MC 
report  Is  somewhat  erroneous  in  stating  that 
the  CONSAD  report  assumes  perfect  knowl- 
edge The  report  does  not  assume  this  .  .  . 

Comment  No.  9:  Not  only  does  the 
CONSAD  neoclassical  model  assume  perfect 
knowledge,  It  assumes  that  all  petroleum 
reserves  are  homogeneous  and  that  new  re- 
serves can  be  added  simply  by  going  to  a 
warehouse  and  taking  them  down  from  the 

CONSAD  statement  No.  10:  "(the  CONSAD 
model  is  credited  to  the  Eisner  article  quoted 
In-theMC  report)." 

Comment  No.  10:  The  CONSAD  neoclaasl- 
cal  model  adopU  only  Eisner's  version  of  the 
production  function.  Additional  problems 
common  to  the  Jorgenson  and  Eisner  studies 
are  embodied  and  exacerbated  In  the  CON- 
SAD formulation. 

CONSAD  statement  No.  11 :  "The  MC  report 
appears  confused  .  .  .  where  the  CONSAD 
report  Is  taken  to  task  for  using  a  12 : 1  reserve 
ratio  in  the  model." 

Comment  No.  11:  The  MC  point  was  that 
since  the  CONSAD  methodology  was  sensitive 
to  technological  change,  and  since  CONSAD 
was  (or  should  have  been)  aware  that  tech- 
nology was  changing,  as  evidenced  by  its 
references  to  changing  reserve  production 
ratios,  CONSAD  should  have  made  some 
attempt  to  take  changing  technology  Into 
account  or  to  qualify  its  conclusions  accord- 
ingly. 

CONSAD  statement  No.  12:  "The  MC  report 
seems  confused  again  on  page  31  when  it 
Indicates  that  'this  approach  leads  CONSAD 
to  compare  the  price  of  a  full  barrel  of 
reserves  with  the  cost  of  only  a  fraction  of  a 

barrel.' "  .  ...  j 

Comment  No.  12:  The  MC  critique  noted 
that  CONSAD  appeared  to  have  compared  the 
price  of  a  fuU  barrel  of  reserves  with  the 
•user  cost"  of  that  same  barrel  spread  out 
over  the  life  of  the  well.  CONSAD  has  yet  to 
offer  an  explanation  or  justification  lor  Its 
strange    and,    in    our    view,    inappropriate 

formulation.  

CONSAD  statement  No.  13:  "The  use  of 
1968  data,  which  were  obviously  not  available 
when  the  report  was  written  ...  to  illus- 
trate the  Incorrectness  of  statements  In  the 
CONSAD  report  cannot  be  Interpreted  in  any 
other  way  than  as  an  obvious  attempt  to 
discredit  the  CONSAD  report  ..." 

Comment  No.  13:  Viewed  somewhat  less 
defensively,  the  use  of  1968  data  can  indeed 
be  used  to  "Illustrate  the  Incorrectness  of 
statements  In  the  CONSAD  report  .  .  ."  In 
the  first  place,  the  CONSAD  model  assumes 
that  the  industry  is  in  long-run  equilibrium. 
If  the  1968  data  differ  substantially  from  the 
1966  data  used  in  the  CONSAD  report,  then 
clearly  the  industry  was  not  in  long-run 
equilibrium  and  CONSAD's  model  is  inappro- 
priate. In  the  second  place,  even  If  the  model 
were  somehow  appropriate,  the  fact  that  the 
1968  data  differ  from  the  1966  data  Implies 
that  the  results.  If  valid  for  1966,  would  not 
be  valid  for  1968.  1969,  or  for  the  1970's— the 
period  that  Is  relevant  for  pubUc  policy.  In 
short,  conditions  in  the  Industry  have 
changed  dramatically  since  the  CONSAD  base 
years;  hence,  those  years  are  of  doubtful 
value  for  predicting  the  future. 
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THE  HAYNSWORTH  CODE  FOR 
FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  NOMINEES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  article  n, 
section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
empowers  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the 
advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
point Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
all  other  Federal  courts. 

On  November  20,  1969,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  by  a  vote  of  55  to  45 
gave  its  advice  but  not  its  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hajms- 
worth  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  that  date 
adds  new  dimensions  to  the  "advise  and 
consent"  powers  of  the  Senate  in  the 
confirming  process  of  Federal  Judges. 
From  here  on  It  is  not  only  necessary 
that  any  nominee  for  the  Federal  Bench 
must  be  well-qualified  by  education,  ex- 
perience, integrity,  and  Judicial  temper- 
ament, but  he  should  also  meet  the  newly 
Imposed  test  of  not  having  any  "appear- 
ance of  impropriety."  The  majority  vote 
against  confirmation  implied  that  while 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  not  guilty  of  any 
ttnpropHety,  maybe  there  was  the  ap- 
pearafice  of  impropriety,  or  that  he  was 
not  "adequate"  for  the  times. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  suggest  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  Senate  should  apply  the  same 
rules  to  all  future  nominees  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bench  as  was  used  by  the  majority 
in  denying  Judge  Haynsworth  a  seat  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Not  only  will  all  future  nominations 
for  the  Federal  judiciary  have  to  be  well- 
qualified  by  education,  experience,  in- 
tegrity, and  judicial  temperament  but 
they  must  also  be  free  from  any  vague 
appearance  of  impropriety. 

If  a  nominee  to  the  Federal  Bench  has 
been  sitting  as  a  State  or  lower  Federal 
court  Judge  his  entire  record  of  decisions 
must  be  minutely  examined  with  the  view 
of  determining  whether  he  sat  on  cases 
in  which  he  might  have  had  some  pe- 
cuniary interest  or  that  he  might  have 
had  a  stock  interest  in  one  of  the  litigants 
before  him,  or  that  there  could  be  any 
possible  conflict  of  interest  that  he 
should  have  removed  himself  from  hear- 
ing such  a  case.  Furthermore,  each  nom- 
inee should  be  required  to  disclose  every 
single  possible  financial  interest  that 
might  or  could  have  any  bearing  on  any 
case  over  which  he  presided. 

In  the  hght  of  the  Haynsworth  vote 
before  consent  of  the  Senate  be  given  to 
the  confirmation  of  future  Federal  judge- 
ship nominations,  the  nominees  must 
make  full  financial  disclosure  to  demon- 
strate that  there  could  be  no  possible  con- 
flict caused  by  any  financial  interest  in 
any  corporation  or  business  which  might 
be  affected  by  any  decision  of  the  sitting 
Judge. 

If  the  nominee  has  not  had  prior  ju- 
dicial experience,  then  the  Senate  must 
examine  his  record  as  a  lawyer  and  the 
cases  that  he  handled  during  his  prac- 
tice which  in  any  way  would  pose  any 
possible  conflict  if  he  was  called  upon  to 
sit  on  cases  of  former  clients. 

The  Senate  action  on  Judge  Hajms- 
worth  sets  up  new  guidelines  which  the 
Senate  itself,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  the  Department  of  Justice 


and  the  President  should  take  note. 
Henceforth  the  Haynsworth  case  shall 
stand  as  a  precedent  for  the  Senate  to 
view  most  carefully  any  nomination  to 
the  Federal  Bench  si^mltted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Obviously 
it  is  impossible  to  set  up  rigid  ethical 
standards  to  measure  each  Judicial  nom- 
ination. Yet  it  appears  that  the  Senate 
did  Just  that  on  November  20,  1969.  - 
As  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  Intend 
to  follow  the  Haynsworth  precedent  on 
all  future  nominations  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Meihbers  of  the  Senate 
who  voted  to  deny  Judge  Haynsworth 
his  seat  on  the  Court  should  adhere  to 
precisely  those  guidelines  they  Imposed. 
These  guidelines  should  apply  equally  to 
any  nominee,  irrespective  of  his  political 
views  or  judicial  philosophy. 


MAJ.  JAMES  ROWE:  ANOTHER 
GEN.  EDWIN  WALKER? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  person  of  MaJ.  James  N.  Rowe,  the 
Army  has  another  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker. 
It  win  be  recalled  that  he  was  the  John 
Birch-"sap"  in  command  of  our  soldiers 
in  West  Germany  who  was  recalled  to 
the  United  States,  under  circumstances 
which  could  be  regarded  in  disgrace,  for 
the  reason  that  he  went  all  ^ut  to  indoc- 
trinate soldiers  under  his  command  with 
the  extremist  right-wing  propaganda  of 
the  John^irch  Society  and  also  with  his 
segregationist  views. 

Now  we  have  MaJ.  James  Rowe  ascend- 
ing, or  rather  descending,  to  this  unenvi- 
able position.  While  still  in  uniform  and 
enjojring  a  favored  assignment  at  the 
Pentagon,  he  has  been  assailing  U.S.  Sen- 
ators seeking  to  bring  an  end  to  the  im- 
moral, undeclared  major  war  we  have 
been  waging  in  Southeast  Asia  since 
1963 — the  longest  war  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic  and  the  most  impopular; 
also  the  bloodiest  of  all  our  wars  except 
World  War  n  in  the  total  of  priceless 
American  Uves  lost  in  combat  and  our 
soldiers  seriously  maimed  and  perma- 
nently injured  in  combat. 

Major  Rowe,  from  his  Pentagon  sine- 
cure, is  issuing  pronoxmcements  ques- 
tioning and  assailing  the  patriotism  of 
our  colleague,  the  distingiiished  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern).  He  apparently  is  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  in  World  War  n,  as  a  bomber 
pilot,  George  McGovern  challenged 
death  in  death's  own  domain  in  the  skies 
above  Austria  and  Germany.  This  pup- 
pet of  the  Pentagon  propagandists,  Maj. 
James  N.  Rowe,  has  the  unmitigated  ef- 
frontery to  question  the  patriotism  of  a 
U.S.  Senator  who  was  decorated  by  his 
Govenmient  with  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross  for  his  heroism  in  World  War 
n.  I  assert  that  Senator  McGovern's 
combat  record  in  World  War  n  exceeds 
tremendously  the  war  record  of  his  critic, 
MaJ.  James  Rowe.  Furthermore,  it 
is  astonishing  that,  according  to  pub- 
lished reports.  Gen.  William  Westmore- 
land, Anny  Chief  of  Staff,  knows  of 
Rowe's  activities  and  approves  of  them. 

Reading  the  comment  of  Bernard  D. 
Nossiter,  Washington  Post  staff  writer 
and  an  outstanding  journalist  whose  pro- 
fessional integrity  is  beyond  challenge, 
we  learn  that  Major  Rowe  is  not  only 
engaging   in   the   practice   of   making 


verbal  attacks  on  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  raised  questions  regard- 
ing our  involvement  in  a  civU  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  he  is  also  attacking 
editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
whose  editorial  comment  has  been 
against  the  war  we  are  waging  in  Viet- 
man  and  who  have  been  urging  dees- 
calation  and  withdrawal  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  half  milUon  soldiers, 
marines,  airmen,  and  naval  persoimel 
now  stationed  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
and  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Symington  in  the 
chair) ,  this  fellow  Rowe  in  recent  weeks 
has  filmed  more  than  20  television  inter- 
views and  a  number  of  radio  tapes  with 
Members  of  the  other  body.  Then,  these 
outlandish  warhawk  statements  have 
been  sent  to  television  and  radio  stations 
in  the  districts  of  those  Congressmen. 

In  addition,  he  has  filmed  a  30-minute 
television  show  for  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  presiunably  for  show- 
ing in  the  districts  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  home  States  of  Senators 
whose  integrity  and  patriotism  have  been 
assailed  by  this  Major  Rowe. 

No  doubt  public  relations  men  in  the 
Pentagon  are  promoting  these  assaults 
on  Senators  and  Congressmen,  seeking  to 
discredit  them  or  to  bring  about  their  de- 
feat in  the  1970  elections.  If  Pentagon 
ofQcials  had  any  sense  whatever,  they 
should  know  that  they  cannot  possibly 
intimidate  U.S.  Senators  such  as  J. 
William  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ma- 
jority leader  Mike  Mansfield,  George 
McGovERN,  three  Senators  specifically 
attacked  by  Rowe,  or  any  other  of  a  large 
number  of  Senatore — including  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  l^nator  from  Missouri, 
who  is  now  presiding  over  this  Cham- 
ber— and  Representatives  in  Congress 
who  have  been  speaking  out  loud  and 
clear  denouncing*  our  involvement  in 
what  was  termed  "Lyndon's  war"  and 
now  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many 
Americans,  particularly  those  whose  sons 
have  been  killed  and  woimded  in  Viet- 
nam this  year,  is  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  "Nixon's  war." 

This  Army  major  has  the  unmitigated 
effrontery  to  denounce  as  disloyal  the 
November  moratorium,  the  broad-based 
demonstration  for  peace  in  Washington, 
on  November  15.  I  participated  in  that 
moratorium  march.  I  walked  for  10  or 
15  blocks,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
was  on  the  platform  with  my  colleagues. 
Senators  McGovern  and  Gtoodell, 
several  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  others  including  my 
friends  Leonard  Bernstein,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock,  and  Coretta  King,  widow  of  the 
late  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
We  saw  on  the  Mall  and  aroimd  the 
Washington  Monument  a  huge  assembly 
of  at  least  400,000  Americans,  most  of 
them  young  men  and  young  ladies  who 
had  come  by  bus,  train,  automobile,  and 
airplane  from  their  homes  and  colleges 
to  peaceably  assemble  and  to  petition 
their  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. They  cried  out  in  unison  "Peace 
now.'  They  listened  to  eloquent  ad- 
dresses by  Coretta  King,  Wayne  Morse, 
George  McGovern,  and  others,  and  most 
of  all  they  sang  and  shouted  in  unison 
for  "peace  now." 
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Maj.  James  Rowe  would  do  well  to 
read  the  very  first  amendment  to  "»? 
Constitution  of  our  country  and  cool  off 
a  whole  lot.  This  was  a  peaceful  demon- 
stration in  accord  v?lth  the  traditions  of 
our   Republic   and   entirely   compatible 
with   the   first   amendment   of   the   10 
amendments    which    we    affectionately 
term  our  Bill  of  Rights.  These  amend- 
ments—these rights  for  all  Americans- 
were  written  in  our  Constitution  on  the 
demand  of  those  patriots  who  had  won 
the  War  for  Independence  and  who  de- 
noimced  the  Constitution  as  first  drafted 
and  as  published  in  the  gazettes  of  that 
time.  As  a  result  of  this  uproar  of  protest 
from  patriots  in  the  13  Original  States, 
this  Bill  of  Rights  was  written  in  our 
Constitution  nearly  200  years  ago. 

Apparently,  MaJ.  James  Rowe  is  Ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  this  massive 
neaceful  demonstration  has  won  the  ac- 
claim of  all  liberty-loving  Americans.  He 
is  definitely  off  base  in  denouncing  those 
who  met  in  peace  and  proclaimed  their 
yearning  and  hope  for  an  end  this  year 
to  the  bloodletting  of  priceless  lives  of 
young  Americans  in  a  faraway  small 
agrarian  country,  Vietnam,  which  is  of 
no  importance  whatsoever  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
temporary  duty  of  this  MaJ.  James  Rowe 
in  Washington  will  be  immediately 
ended.  I  assert  that  his  un-American  de- 
nunciation of  Members  of  both  branches 
of  Congress  and  of  civilians  throughout 
the  country  is  a  definite  breach  of  the 
historic  separation  of  the  military  from 
politics  and  the  formation  of  public 
policy  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government.  It  is  a  def- 
inite intrusion  on  the  part  of  Army  offi- 
cers and  officials  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  civilian  matters.  This  is  contrary 
to  constitutional  principles  and  to  Amer- 
ican tradition.  It  should  not  be  tolerated 
if  we  are  to  continue  as  a  Republic  of 
free  men  and  women. 

Also,  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  should  consider  whether  Major 
Rowe's  intemperate  attacks  on  Members 
of  Congress  come  within  the  purview  of 
article  88  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  It  reads: 

Any  commissioned  officer  who  iises  con- 
temptuous words  against  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  a  Military  Depart- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the 
Governor  or  Legislature  of  any  state,  terri- 
tory, commonwealth,  or  position  on  which  he 
Is  on  duty  or  present  shall  be  punished  as  a 
Court  Martial  may  direct. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  fellow  is  do- 
ing in  seeking  to  emulate  what  Gen.  Ed- 
win A.  Walker  did  some  years  back  is 
really  threatening  and  almost  terrifying. 
This  is  another  manifestation  of  the  ar- 
rogance and  power  of  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  against  which  General 
Eisenhower,  in  his  farewell  statement  to 
the  American  people  as  he  left  the  White 
House,  warned.  President  Eisenhower 
stdd: 

In  the  councils  of  government  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  tinwar- 
ranted  influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed  power   exists    and   will   persUt.   We 


must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  combina- 
tion endanger  our  liberties  and  democratic 
processes. 


This  was  a  somber  warning  to  the 
American  people  of  the  power  and  arro- 
gance of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex as  a  threat  to  our  free  institutions 
and  our  American  tradition  and  way  of 
life.  This  warning  of  President  Eisen- 
hower should  be  reread  and  heeded  in 
the  Pentagon.  Then,  Major  Rowe  should 
be  sileuced  or  assigned  to  some  other 
post  of  duty.  A  tour  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  or  some  post  in  remote  Turkey 
might  cause  his  mouthlngs  to  be  silenced. 
Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  it  will  be  re- 
called, following  termination  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Army  for  his  attempts  to  in- 
doctrinate   youngsters    in    our    armed 
forces  under  his  command  with  the  crazy 
notions  of  the  John  Birch  Society— or 
"Birch-saps"— returned  to  civiUan  life 
and  became  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Texas.  There  were  a  number  of  candi- 
dates, 10  as  I  recollect,  and  ex-General 
Walker  ran  10th.  The  next  thing  we  read 
of  him,  he  was  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  aUegedly  seeking 
to  prevent  registration  of  James  Mere- 
dith, a  Negro,  who  had  made  application 
to  be  admitted  as  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versity   law    school    and    encouraging 
rioters  who  were  assaulting  U.S.  deputy 
marshals  who  were  seeking  to  maintain 
law  and  order  in  ending  segregation  at 
this  university.  Then,  oblivion  for  him. 
So  much  for  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker.  So 
let  it  be  with  Maj.  James  N.  Rowe. 

When  we  contemplate  incidents  such 
as  those  involving  Walker  and  now  Rowe, 
we  know  there  is  reason  for  Americans 
to  be  fearful  that  if  our  RepubUc  were 
ever  to  be  brought  abruptly  to  an  end, 
it  would  not  be  caused  by  some  rag-tag 
Commimists  or  ignorant  radical  left- 
wingers,  but  more  likely  by  generals  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  fascist- 
minded  leaders  of  our  military-industrial 
complex  suddenly  taking  over. 

Mr.  President,  Major  Rowe's  recent 
outbursts,  apparently  made  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  and  officials  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, are  another  manifestation  of 
the  serious  erosion  taking  place  in  the 
constitutional  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  and  in  the  constitutional  balance 
that  places  the  mlhtary  under  civUian 
control  and  direction.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  coimteract  the  pressure  of 
the  generals  and  admirals  who  strive  to 
override  the  decisions  of  their  civilian 
supervisors   and   who   encourage   their 
subordinates  to  viciously  attack  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  The  patriots  who 
drafted   our  Constitution   and  Bill  of 
Rights  wisely  provided  that  in  the  United 
States  civilian  authority  should  always 
be  supreme  over  military.  So  be  it. 


civilians,  including  old  people  and  babies, 
and  find  relatively  Uttle  public  reaction 
or,  except  for  Secretary  Laird's  response, 
outcry  from  our  administration  or  from 
our  people's  representatives.  I  would  hope 
it  is  because  we  are  stunned,  not  be- 
cause we  don't  care. 

We  accept  the  name  "Pinkville"  as 
being  a  perfectly  proper  designation  of 
the  little  Vietnamese  hamlet,  showing 
our  respect  and  regard  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  by  not  bothering  to  use 
the  proper  name.  At  least  we  have  the 
civility  not  to  call  Moscow,  "Redville." 
We  see  newscllps  of  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies  beating  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners  on  television  on  the  same  night 
of  President  Nixon's  November  3  speech. 
We  know  that  we  turn  over  our  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  South  Vietnamese  who  use 
torture  as  a  normally  accepted  method 
of  prisoner  interrogation. 

These  are  all  facts.  Our  acceptance  of 
them  are  all  elements  of  the  dry  rot  that 
is  creeping  into  the  fabric  of  our  national 

life. 

And,  this  is  one  more  reason  why  this 
war,  based  on  incorrect  premises,  is 
wrong  and  should  be  ended  as  soon  as 
possible.  


JUDICIAL  SALARY  ADJUSTMENTS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  sisk  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  549,  S.  3180. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
3180,  a  bill  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
judges  in  the  Government  of  the  District 

of  Columbia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  ^    „      ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-554),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LKGISIJlTIVi:  AND  JtJDIClAI,  SALARY  ADJUCTMBNT8 

Purpose 
This  bin  increases  the  salaries  of  the  Judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Tax 
Court  as  follows: 


Present    Proposed 
salary        salary 


Increase 


ALLEGED    KILLING    OF    CIVILIANS 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  tJLt.  President,  when  a  great 
people  loses  Its  capacity  for  outrage,  that 
people  has  permitted  dry  rot  to  start  an 
erosion  of  the  standards  and  principles 
which  made  that  people  great. 

This  is  just  what  has  happened  recent- 
ly. We  hear  of  a  massacre  at  Mylai  of 


&Wg«(5)v;::  tt.m    ^.m     9,500 

'""'cS!.?i"ud"e(^T"'''^-.   28,000   37.500    9.500 
As^rate)---   27.500   37.000    9.500 

%dgea)"*"*'!- 27,500   37.000    9.500 

There  are  six  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals.  23  Judges  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions, 
and  one  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  Its  consideration  of  salary  ad- 
justments for  Members  of  Congress  and  oth- 
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en    the  Commission  on  Executive.  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  salaries  decided  that  be- 
cause of  the  language  of  section  225  of  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  which  specified  that  Justices  and  Judges 
of  the  United  States  would  be  considered  by 
the  Commission,   the   Commission  did   not 
have  authority  tc  recommend  adjustments 
for  judges  In  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  salaries  of  these  posi- 
tions, therefore,  were  not  Increased  by  the 
recommendations    of    President    Lyndon    B 
Johnson  earlier  this  year.  The  result  is  that 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts  are 
now  paid  salaries  which  are  less  than  sal- 
aries of  some  legal  officers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  In  grades  16.  17.  and 
18  and  substantially  less  than  the  salary  of 
the    U  S    attorney    In    Washington,    who    Is 
paid  at  level  V  of  the  executive  salary  sched- 
ule  ($36,000).  .        _  „ 
Earlier  this  year,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission recommended  that  salaries  for  these 
positions  be  Increased.  The  committee  has 
accepted   the   recommendation   of  the   ClvU 
Service  Commission,  but  has  Increased  the 
annual  rate  for  these  Judges  so  that  the  his- 
toric   relationship    between    the    Judges    of 
these  courts  vls-a-vls  Federal  courts  fbr  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States  will   be  restored.  Judges 
of  Ibe  U.S.  district  courts  are  now  paid  $40.- 
OOa  per  4pnum;   salaries  for  Judges  of  the 
District  of'columbla  Court  of  Appeals  have 
been  increased  from  $28,500  to  $38,000;   for 
ludees  of  the  court  of  general  sessions  from 
827  500  to  $37,000;  and  for  the  Judge  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
$27,500  to  $37,000. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  Is  $286,000  a  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reswiing  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3180 
A  bUl  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  Judges  in  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion ll-702(d)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  U  amended  by  striking  out  "$29,000" 
and  "$28,500"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$38,500"  and  "$38,000".  respectively. 

(b)  Section  1 1-902 (d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"$28  000"  and  "$27,500"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$37,500"  and  "$37,000".  respectively. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
sec  47-24(X2).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$27,500"     and     Inserting     In     lieu    thereof 

•$37,000". 
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actual  figure  is  more  like  40  million 
bushels  of  grain  on  the  ground  than  10. 
Again  I  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
spoilage  on  this  grain,  in  addition  to 
all  other  hardships,  will  run  about  5  or 
10  percent.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  their  employees,  and 
the  officials  and  employees  of  the  offend- 
ing and  law-violating  raUroads,  would 
like  to  take  a  10-percent  cut  in  the  light 
of  rising  costs? 

The  midwestem  and  western  raU- 
roads have  done  their  share  in  building 
new  boxcars.  Some  of  our  larger  eastern 
and  southern  railroads  have  not.  They 
resort  to  a  sort  of  sophisticated  embezzle- 
ment This  is  true  of  some  shippers. 
When  an  offending  raUroad  or  some 
shippers  get  a  car  that  originated  in  the 
Midwest  or  the  West,  they  hold  it  over- 
time instead  of  returning  it  to  the  place 
where  it  is  needed.  They  hold  it  because 
the  daUy  charge  for  keeping  a  car  is 
cheaper  than  buUding  their  own  cars,  if 
it  is  a  railroad;  and  if  it  is  a  shipper,  it 
is  cheaper  than  building  their  own  stor- 
age. 

The  act  that  was  passed  a  few  years 
ago  and  signed  by  President  Johnson  was 
intended  to  give  the  ICC  authority  not 
only  to  order  these  cars  back,  but  to  see 
that  it  is  done.  The  ICC  has  proved  itself 
to  be  spineless,  indifferent,  lacking  both 
will  and  courage  to  do  the  right  thing. 
This  is  not  true  of  all  members  of  the 
ICC.  It  is  true  of  the  Commission  as  a 

whole.  ,       ,.     ,j    K„ 

The  offending  railroads  should  oe 
called  on  the  carpet  and  ordered  to  do 
that  which  is  right  in  this  instance  or 
else  face  whatever  consequences  the 
present  law  carries  or  future  law  might 
impose.  ,,,   ^^    _  . 

I  am  totally  disgusted  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  If  they 
cannot  regulate  in  the  public  interest, 
they  should  get  off  of  the  payroll  and 
make  a  liwag  in  some  other  way.  They 
might  evert  try  the  hazards  of  fanning. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  ^ ,    .^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgirua.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll.  ,^      ^    T       1, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  f 


::XJTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  William  C. 
Black,  of  Texas,  for  the  office  of  U.S. 
marshal   for   the   northern   district   of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  speak- 
ing to  the  Senate  the  last  couple  of  days 
on  the  boxcar  shortage  in  Nebraska,  I 
stated  that  there  were  approximately  10 
million  bushels  of  grain  on  the  ground 
because  the  elevators  were  filled  and  no 
boxcars  were  available.  I  wanted  my 
estimate  to  be  on  the  conservative  side. 
I  find  I  was  in  error. 

A  high  official  in  agricultural  circles 
in  Nebraska  has  made  a  survey.  This 
survey  has  reached  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  State  that  is  involved  in  the 
car  shortage.  This  survey  shows  that  the 


DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  C.  Black,  of 
Texas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Texas.       ^^„„„    „„,. 

The  PRESIDINNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. ,,    „ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALLEGED  KILLING  OF  CIVILIANS  IN 
VIETNAM 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  start  these  remarks  by  saying  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  is  in  the  chair.  He  and  I 
were  briefed  this  morning  on  the  hor- 
rible situation  that  is  being  alleged  as 
having  occurred  in  Vietnam — one  that, 
if  true,  and  proved  to  be  true,  is  not  only 
a  blot  on  the  country  and  the  military 
but  on  humanity  as  a  whole.  Persons 
are  charged  with  crimes— one  with  mur- 
der, and  one  with  assault  with  intent  to 

kill! 

Yesterday  I  expressed  my  very  strong 
feelings  about  the  legal  and  judicial  ram- 
ifications of  the  extensive  pretrial  pub- 
licity, particularly  in  a  case  as  explosive 
and  emotional  in  nature  as  this  one.  I 
referred  to  published  interviews  includ- 
ing an  interview  by  CBS  with  one  of  the 
persons  who  will  be  a  witness  before  the 
trial.  I  discussed  it  at  some  length  on 
the  fioor,  and  then  before  the  media. 

I  think  what  is  overlooked  often  is  a 
basic  belief— which  I  share  with  most 
Americans,  I  beheve— that  the  system  of 
justice  which  we  have  in  this  country  is 
one  of  the  strong  central  fibers  of  our 
Nation's  survival. 

When  that  system  is  jeopardized  by 
any  means  so  that  a  person  is  unable 
to  obtain  a  fair  trial,  or  so  that  a  wit- 
ness is  not  informed  of  his  own  constitu- 
tional rights,  then  we  have  endangered 
the  operation  of  one  of  the  central  ele- 
ments in  our  national  framework. 

I  have  not  commented  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  reported  facts.  I  have  not  repeat- 
ed any  of  the  interviews  or  so-callea 
testimony.  However,  I  wish  to  refer  just 
a  little  bit  today  to  the  question  of  ac- 
curacy and  full  reporting,  since  some 
news  media  references  to  the  statement 
yesterday  of  the  military  judge  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  as  full  and  complete. 

First,  for  purposes  of  the  Record,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts  of 
the  following  items  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks:  First,  a  tran- 
script of  Military  Judge  Kennedy's  court- 
room statement  in  ruling  on  the  issue  of 
pretrial  publicity;  second,  a  CBS  reply 
regarding  my  remarks  yesterday  and  the 
CBS  interpretation  of  the  judge's  state- 
ment, and  third,  a  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle of  this  morning  reporting  on  the 
judge's  statement. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3.) 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Let  us  compare  what 
the  judge  said,  and  what  appears  was 
said  according  to  the  CBS  reply  and 
Washington  Post  article. 

The  CBS  reply  last  night  to  the  discus- 
sions I  had  with  them  included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  at  the  pretrial  ses- 
sion at  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia,  Judge  Lt.  CoL 
S  Kennedy  said  he  felt  that  the  news 
media  was  sincerely  attempting  to  assist 
furtherance  of  the  Investigation  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Mylal. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  integrity 
of  the  media,  but  they  left  out  a  very 
crucial  distinction  made  by  the  judge  in 
the  next  sentence.  The  judge  said: 

As  I  understand  the  previous  military  press 
release,  this  case  was  under  Investlgatloiv 
Thus  I  can  understand  how  responsible  news 
media  did  not  deem  It  improper  to  assist  the 
military  in  furthering  its  investigation. 

We  are  now  past  that  stage  of  the  P'oceed- 
ings.  I  agree  completely  with  counsel  that 
further  news  contact  with  witnesses  and  pre- 
mature out  of  court  disclosure  of  testimony 
would  be  m  violation  of  law. 


That  portion  of  his  statement  was  com- 
pletely omitted  from  what  CBS  said  last 
night. 

The  judge  went  on  to  say  he  was  re- 
luctant to  issue  an  order  to  the  media  be- 
cause he  felt  responsible  news  media  is 
capable  of  policing  its  own  activity  and 
would  self-impose  sanctions  to  insure 
fairness  of  the  upcoming  trial. 

I  said  yesterday  in  my  discussion  that 
I  felt  the  media  should  police  themselv^ 
in  this  matter,  to  assure  the  man  would 
have  a  fair  trial.  . 

Here  is  the  balance  of  the  CBS  mter- 
pretation  of  the  judge's  statement: 

Judge  Lt.  Col.  Kennedy  made  this  observa- 
tion (that  the  news  media  was  assisting  the 
investigation)  when  he  rejected  a  United 
States  Government  motion  to  restrain  the 
news  media  from  further  publicizing  state- 
ments of  witnesses,  photographs  sketches  or 
any  other  such  matter  which  might  be  used 
as  evidence.  Judge  Kennedy  said  such  an 
order  would  be  premature  as  well  as  unprece- 
dented m  civil  and  mlUtery  law. 

While  it  is  true  the  judge  did  not  di- 
rectly order  the  news  media  to  do  any- 
thing, the  CBS  reply  conveniently 
omitted  any  reference  whatsoever  to  the 
real  heart  of  the  judge's  statement.  Here 
is  what  the  judge  said: 

Therefore,  I  am  decUnlng  the  request  of 
counsel  today  to  Issue  a  show-cause  order 
1  reasonable  time  will  be  granted  the  news 
media  to  act  In  a  responsible  legal  manner. 
And  I  am  confident  you  will  find  that  wit- 
nesses will  not  be  contacted  further  by  any 
responsible  news  agency.  The  issue  will  be 
held  in  abeyance  at  this  time,  with  leave  to 
counsel  to  re-petltlon  this  court  for  relief 
at  any  later  time. 

In  all  candor  and  fairness,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  reports  a  much  more 
balanced  version  of  the  judge's  state- 
ment. 

Where,  however,  is  any  reference  m 
the  Post  article  to  Judge  Kennedy's  key 
point— one  which  he  twice  repeated— re- 
garding what  he  personaUy  thought  re- 
sponsible news  media  would  respect: 


I  am  confident  you  will  find  that  witnesses 
will  not  be  contacted  further  by  any  respon- 
sible news  agency. 

An  incomplete  statement  was  given 
by  CBS  but  I  can  understand  their 
limitations  in  terms  of  time.  It  does  seem 
to  me,  however,  that  when  quoting  a 
judge's  order,  they  ought  to  point  out 
clearly  the  impUcation  of  it.  which  is 
that  if  witnesses  continue  to  make  state- 
ments and  the  media  continue  publish- 
ing them,  which  statements  might  have 
an  effect  on  the  fairness  of  the  trial,  the 
court  is  going  to  have  to  take  some  action 
to  reverse  the  situation. 

The  judge's  order  regarding  potential 
witnesses  and  his  statement  about  pre- 
trial pubUcity  were  announced  between 
3  and  3:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  The  news 
media  was  present. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  how  pretrial 
pubUcity  was  treated  by  some  of  the  news 
media  last  night  and  this  morning. 

Opinions  will  vary  on  what  is  respon- 
sible self-policing  by  the  news  media,  but 
in  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  do  not  see  how 
there  can  be  any  doubt  about  the  ex- 
pressed desires  of  the  man  sitting  as 
military  judge  in  the  case. 

On  the  Htmtley-Brlnkley  show  2 
hours  after  the  judge  had  issued  his 
order,  Mr.  Huntley  and  Mr.  Brinkley 
came  on  with  another  witness.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  witness  was  still  in 
the  service  or  not,  and  that  is  quite  an 
important  distinction.  But  this  is  what 
was  said  on  Huntley-Brinkley : 

At  Port  Bennlng.  attorneys  for  the  Army 
and  Calley  asked  the  trial  Judge  to  stop 
public  interviews  of  witnesses.  The  Judge 
ordered  potential  witnesses  not  to  talk,  but 
some  continued 


Then  a  witness  was  put  on.  and  this 
particular  witness— and  I  am  not  going 
to  put  this  in  the  Record,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  participate  in  publication  of 
this  material— in  effect  said  that  he  him- 
self was  involved  in  the  massacre.  If  the 
man  was.  at  that  point,  a  member  of  the 
military,    he    is    obviously    subject    to 
charges  if  these  allegations! are  in  fact 
proved  true,  upon  investigation.  If  the 
man  is  not  a  member  of  the  military, 
there   are  stiU.   as  I  understand  from 
counsel  for  the  Army,  at  least  two  or 
three  ways,  which  are  now  being  con- 
sidered  by  which  this  person,  or  other 
persons,  might  be  charged  with  a  cnm- 
inal  action. 

There  are  at  the  present  tune  24  peo- 
ple under  investigation,  rjine  of  whom 
are  still  on  active  duty.  AnV  one  of  those 
riving  evidence  or  -testimony  which 
might  impUcate  himself  should,  it  seems 
to  me.  be  forewarned  by  a  lawyer  as  to 
what  it  might  mean.  He  should  have  all 
the  rights  that  any  civiUan  would  have 
before  any  court. 
CBS  charges: 

AS  for  the  free  press-fair  trial  Issue  raised 
by  Senator  Peter  Domlnlck.  Republican  of 
Colorado — 

Think  of  this.  Mr.  President- 
it  Is  the  belief  at  CBS  News  that  It  Is  not 
applicable  in  this  situation,  inasmuch  as 
ufutenant  William  L.  CaUey  Jr..  would  not 
be  tried  by  a  clvlUan  Jury,  but  a  board  of 
Jrofe^onal  soldiers  who  are  disclpUned  to 


make  their  decision  on  the  basis  of  military 
law. 

Mr  President.  I  raise  this  question:  I 
do  not  know  how  they  interpret  it.  but 
since  the  right  of  a  fair  trial  is  a  const  - 
tutlonal  right  of  every  citizen  ^ttils 
country,  it  would  lo<*  as  though  CBS  Is 
saying  if  you  are  in  the  military,  you 
waive  your  constitutional  rights.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  tough  way 
to  try  to  look  at  the  situation,  particu- 
larly when  a  man  has  been  charged  witli 
a  crime  which  is  as  heinous,  as  horrible 
and  as  terrible  as  this  one.  U  there  ever 
was  a  need  for  the  right  of  a  fair  trial 
without  having  prejudice  injected,  this 
is  one  of  those  times. 

I  might  also  add  that  if  it  happens 
that  publicity  gets  over  the  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  potential  mihtary 
jurors  are  unable  to  say  honestly  that 
they  have  no  feeling  of  bias  one  way  or 
another  on  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  people  who  are 
charged  cannot  get  a  fair  trial,  and  may. 
even  though  the  facts  might  be  proved 
to  most  people's  satisfaction,  find  them- 
selves freed  because  of  the  inability  to 
obtain  a  fair  trial. 

What  a  miscarriage  of  .lustice  that 
might  be,  if  the  facts  are  fully  proved, 
as  is  required. 

Mr  President,  this  same  statement  was 
put  on  a  CBS  news  program  last  night. 
And  I  sincerely  hope  they  wUl  change 
this  because  it  has  a  very  poor  ring,  i 
think,  as  far  as  the  news  media  are  con- 
cerned. And  I  still  believe  our  networks 
are  responsible  if  they  really  think  about 
these  problems. 

Here  is  something  that  was  said  on 
the  news  last  night : 

CBS  said  tonight  Meadlo  was  entitled  to 
make  his  story  known,  If  that  was  his  deci- 
sion and  that  what  It  called  free  press-free 
trial'  issue  raised  by  Domlnlck  does  not  apply 
because  Lt.  Calley  will  be  tried  not  by  a 
civilian  jury  but  by  a  military  court 


Again,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  strong 
indication  that  because  one  is  a  member 
of  the  miUtary.  he  is  deemed  by  the  news 
service  to  have  waived  his  right  to  a 

^Tcannot  buy  that.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  news  media  mean  that.  I  hope  that 
they  will  correct  the  statement  in  any 
future  broadcasts.  

Mr  President,  the  country  is  facing 
a  very  serious  situation.  It  is  a  situation 
which  has  international  implication,  it 
is  a  situation  in  which  two  men  have  al- 
ready been  charged  with  violent  crimes, 
a  situation  in  which  24  more  are  under 
investigation  with  the  possibUity  that  fu- 
ture charges  will  be  filed,  a  situation  in 
which  at  all  time  under  our  system,  it 
seems  to  me.  we  should  be  operating  on 
the  principle  that  anyone  charged  with 
crime  is  innocent  untU  proved  guilty. 

That  is  a  constitutional  right  guaran- 
teed to  everyone,  whether  in  the  Senate 
the  military  or  anywhere  else  in  this 
country.  We  should  try  to  respect  these 
constitutional  rights  as  they  have  been 
set  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  civil- 
ian and  mUitary  cases.  The  Court  has 
strongly  said  over  and  oyer  again  that 
an  atmosphere  of  prejudice  created  by 
wide  pubUcity  prior  to  a  trial  can  be  so 
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adverse  that  a  person  cannot  get  a  fair 
trial  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  deter- 
mine under  our  legal  system  whether 
a  man  is  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Mr.  President.  I  made  these  statements 
over  and  over  again  Isist  night.  I  might 
say  I  found  out  through  a  transcript 
that  two  media  people,  Tom  Braden  and 
Frank  Manklewicz,  came  out  and  implied 
that  I  did  not  care  what  might  have 
happened  in  Vietnam,  that  I  was  only 
interested  in  protecting  someone.  I  am 
not  interested  in  protecting  any  individ- 
ual I  am  interested  only  in  protecting 
the  system  of  legal  justice  in  our  country. 
And  if  we  cannot  take  a  position  like 
that,  even  in  an  unpopular  case,  then  I 
would  say  that  the  country  is  fiuther 
down  the  road  to  ruin  than  I  thought 
it  was. 

After  the  appearance  I  mswle  last  night 
on  the  media,  I  received  a  number  of 
telegrams,  some  of  them  in  favor  of  my 
position  and  some  of  them  against. 

I  am  really  somewhat  confused — and 
I  think  that  is  the  best  way  in  which  to 
put  it— by  those  who  are  against. 
What  they  say  apparently  Is  that  they 
do  not  "csJ-e  whether  anyone  gets  a  free 
trial.  They  just  want  someone  punished, 
already  assuming  that  a  man  is  guilty 
despite  the  confused  facts  and  the  con- 
tradiction of  evidence  and  despite  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  yet  put  the  respon- 
sibility firmly  before  the  court  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  man  is  in  fact  guilty  of 
the  crimes  charged.  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  telegrams  printed  in 
the  Record   at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  difficult.  I  am  not  trying 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  press.  I  am  not 
trying  to  restrict  its  freedom.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  say  that  they  have  to 
balance  their  obligations.  They  have  an 
obligation  to  present  the  news.  However, 
they  also  have  the  obligation  of  preserv- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try under  our  system  of  justice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  objective 
reporter  looking  at  this  situation  would 
recognize  this  and  try  to  strike  some 
kind  of  balance.  I  do  not  think  that  bal- 
ance has  been  struck  to  date.  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  going  to  be  struck,  but  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  talk  to  get  them  to 
see  this  in  that  light  as  long  as  I  can. 
Someone  came  up  to  me  and  wanted 
to  know  if  this  was  part  of  a  pattern,  a 
Republican  attack  on  the  press.  The 
only  pattern  is  that  I  got  up  and  looked  at 
this  program  yesterday  morning,  know- 
ing that  a  man  was  on  trial  for  his  life. 
I  watched  some  of  the  show  and  watched 
a  man  spread  a  story  aroimd  the  coun- 
try. He  was  not  under  oath.  He  was  not 
subject  to  cross-examination.  He  was  ob- 
vloudy  in  an  emotional  state.  It  seems 
ta  me.  to  say  the  least,  to  be  prejudicial 
to  our  system  of  justice. 

The  interview  last  night  on  Huntley 
and  Brinkley,  immediately  following  the 
judge's  recommendation  asking  that  the 
networks  police  themselves,  it  seems  to 
me,  was  a  blatant  disregard  of  that  order. 


I  feel  so  sorry  for  the  citizens  who  have 
made  their  statements  in  many  cases,  I 
am  convinced,  without  knowing  what 
their  rights  are  and.  in  many  cases,  I 
am  convinced,  without  knowing  that  they 
might  be  subject  to  charges  themselves, 
and  therefore,  have  jeopardized  their 
ownfreedtxn. 

Let  us  have  them  wait.  And  that  cer- 
tainly is  what  the  order  says  which  was 
entered  by  the  judge  in  this  case. 

I  will  not  read  the  entire  order,  but  I 
will  read  a  good  deal  of  it  here.  This  is  the 
order  that  was  issued  yesterday,  not  the 
court's  statement  that  I  referred  to  be- 
fore concerning  the  news  media,  but  the 
order  concerning  the  witnesses. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  trial  coimsel, 
both  for  the  prosecution  and  for  the 
defense. 

It  reads: 
United  States  Versus  William  L.  Callet 

omer  Issued  to  Captain  Aubrey  M.  Daniel 
in,  Trial  Counsel. 

You  are  hereby  directed  to  notify  by  the 
most  expeditious  means  each  known  witness 
m  this  case  that,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
this  Court,  he  is  directed  not  to  discuss  with 
or  disclose  to  anyone  any  Information  or  evi- 
dence he  may  possess  concerning  the  alleged 
offense  charged  as  occurring  on  or  about 
16  March,  1968,  In  the  village  of  My  Lai  4, 
Quang  Ngal  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Each  witness  will  be  informed  that  he  Is 
authorized  to  discuss  or  disclose  his  Infor- 
mation or  real  evidence  to  you,  Mr.  George 
Latimer,  Major  Kenneth  A.  Raby,  and  1st  Lt. 
William  L.  Calley,  Jr.  only. 

Prom  time  to  time,  heretofore  unknown 
witnesses  may  be  uncovered  by  both  sides. 
The  Trial  Covmsel  will,  on  his  own.  In  the 
case  of  prosecution  witnesses,  or  upon  the 
request  of  the  Defense  Counsel,  promptly 
notify  each  newly  discovered  witness  of  this 
prohibition  against  pretrial  disclosure  of  his 
testimony. 

Moreover,  should  any  charges  be  added  or 
modified  so  as  to  Include  additional  wit- 
nesses not  heretofore  disclosed  as  potential 
vrltnesses  In  this  trial,  those  witnesses  will 
also  be  Immediately  Informed  of  this  pro- 
hibition against  extra-judicial  disclosure  of 
his  testimony  or  real  evidence. 

The  notification  to  witnesses  will  also  con- 
tain a  provision  permitting  disclosure  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  other  than  the  trial  of 
Lc.  Calley,  provided  such  disclosure  is  made 
at  a  quasi-judicial  or  Judicial  hearing  only. 
Lastly,  the  Trial  Counsel  will  deliver  to 
this  Court  the  name  and  address  of  each 
witness  so  notified. 

It  is  so  ordered  this  25th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1969,  at  Port  Benning,  Georgia. 

Reid  W.  Kennedy, 

Military  Jtidge. 

Following  the  issuance  of  that  order, 
Huntley  and  Brinkley  televised  another 
witness.  I  would  suggest  that  at  the  very 
least  that  person  could  find  himself — if 
it  had  not  been  taped  some  time  before — 
in  trouble  with  the  court  already. 

It  further  indicates,  in  my  opinion,  the 
complete  disregard  of  the  clear  intent  of 
that  order  by  NBC  and  Huntley-Brink- 
ley,  especially  when  one  reads  the  com- 
ments of  the  court  concerning  pretrial 
publicity  by  the  news  media,  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  again  that 
this  whole  situation  really  needs  to  be 
reviewed  in  some  detail.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  what  I  said  before.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  responsibility  of  most  of  the 


major  news  media;  but  I  am  not  a  bit 
sure  that,  in  their  interest  in  getting 
an  explosive  story  before  the  public,  they 
have  balanced  this  against  what  I  hope 
also  is  their  concern— that  each  person 
charged  with  a  crime  in  this  country 
shall  receive  a  fair  trial,  as  defined  in 
our  Constitution  and  as  governed  by  our 
court  system.  If  that  right  is  ever  broken 
down,  we  will  have  destroyed  one  of 
the  central  elements  of  our  system  of 
government.  No  one's  freedom  will  be 

secure. 

Exhibit  1 

News  Media 

(Transcript  of  MlUtary  Judge  Reld  W. 
Kennedy.  Re:  Portion  of  joint  motion  by 
military  prosecutor  and  defense  counsel  con- 
cerning pretrial  publicity,  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 25, 1969)  ^     ^ 

The  news  coverage  you  are  talking  about 
occurred  for  the  most  part  before  this  case 
was  sent  to  trial. 

As  J  understand  the  previous  military 
press  release,  this  case  was  under  investiga- 
tion. Thus,  I  can  understond  how  respon- 
sible news  media  did  not  deem  it  improper 
to  assist  the  military  In  furthering  its  In- 
vestigation. ^  ^^ 

We  are  now  past  that  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  agree  completely  with  counsel 
that  further  news  contact  with  witnesses 
end  premature  out  of  court  disclosure  of 
testimony  woiUd  be  In  violation  of  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  reluctant  to 
Issue  any  show  catise  order  immediately  to 
prohibit  publicizing  the  testimony  of  po- 
tential witnesses.  I  believe  the  responsible 
news  media  are  capable  of  policing  their 
own  activity  and  will  seU-lmpose  the  neces- 
sary sanctions  to  Insure  that  the  fairness  of 
these  proceedings  are  not  jeopardized.  There- 
fore, I  am  declining  the  request  of  counsel 
today  to  Issue  a  show  cause  order.  A  rea- 
sonable time  win  be  granted  the  news  media 
to  act  In  a  responsible  legal  manner.  And, 
I  am  confident  you  will  find  that  witnesses 
■will  not  be  contacted  further  by  any  re- 
sponsible news  agency.  The  issue  will  be 
held  in  abeyance  at  this  time,  with  leave  to 
counsel  to  repetition  this  court  for  relief 
at  any  later  time. 

Exhibit   2 

New  York  Times,  Wednesday  November  25, 

1969 — CBS   Reply 

PoUowing  Is  a  reply  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  to  the  attack  on  it  by  Sena- 
tor Donilnick  for  having  broadcast  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Meadlo : 

"C.B.S.  News  broadcast  the  interview  with 
Paul  Meadlo  m  the  belief  there  was  an  over- 
riding public  need  for  full  disclosure  about 
what  happened  at  Mylal,  particularly  in  view 
of  previous  statements  made  by  other  eye- 
witnesses and  then  the  statement  issued  by 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  that 
nothing  untoward  had  happened  there. 

•'This  South  Vietnamese  official  position 
was  then  contradicted  by  the  United  States 
Army  decision  yesterday  to  try  an  American 
officer  on  charges  of  premeditated  murder 
at  Mylal.  ,,      ., 

"C.B.S.  News  believes  that  Paul  Meadlo 
was  entitled  to  make  his  story  public  if  that 
was  his  decision,  and  having  established  to 
our  satisfaction  that  Paul  Meadlo  was  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  subject  as  a  bona  fide 
participant  in  that  Incident,  we  would  be 
guUty  of  not  reporting  information  to  which 
the  American  public  was  entitled. 

"As  for  the  free  press-fair  trial  Issue  raised 
by  senator  Peter  Dominlck,  Republican  of 
Colorado,  It  is  the  belief  at  CB.S.  News  that 
It  is  not  applicable  in  this  situation  inas- 
much as  Lieut.  William  L.  Calley  Jr.  would 
not  be  tried  by  a  civilian  jury  but  by  a 
board  of  professional  soldiers  who  are  discl- 
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pUned  to  make  their  decision  on  the  basis 
of  military  law. 

"It  Is  worth  noting  that,  at  the  pretrial 
session  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  Judge  Lieut. 
Col.  Reed  Kennedy  said  he  felt  that  the  news 
media  was  slnc'erely  attempting  to  assist  fur- 
therance of  the  investigation  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Mylal. 

"Judge  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kennedy  made 
thU  observation  when  he  rejected  a  United 
States  Government  motion  to  restrain  the 
news  media  from  further  publicizing  state- 
ments cf  witnesses,  photographs,  sketches  or 
any  other  such  matter  which  might  be  used 
as  evidence.  Judge  Kennedy  said  such  an 
order  would  be  premature  as  well  as  unprece- 
dented m  civil  and  military  law." 

Exhibit  3 
Silence  Ordered  on  Mylai — Judge  Enjoins 
Witnesses  in  Massacre  Case 
(By  Peter  Braestrup) 
Pt.  Benning,  Ga.,  November  25. — A  mili- 
tary judge  today  ordered  all  potential  wit- 
nesses In  the  court-martial  of  an  Army  lieu- 
tenant charged  with  murdering  Vietnamese 
civilians  to  remain  silent  about  the  case. 

The  Judge,  Lt.  Col.  Reid  W.  Kennedy,  de- 
ferred decision  on  other  requests  from  law- 
yers that  he  order  the  press  to  curb  pretrial 
publicity  about  the  case. 

The  accused  officer  is  1st  Lt.  William  J. 
Calley  Jr.  He  Is  charged  with  the  murder  of 
109  Vietnamese  during  an  operation  at  Mylal 
4  Hamlet  (also  known  as  Tucong)  in 
Quangngal  Province  on  March  16,  1968. 

The  two  restraining  orders  sought  from 
Col.  Kennedy  were  requested  Jointly  by  the 
government  prosecutor,  Capt.  Aubrey  M. 
Daniel  III,  and  Galley's  military  counsel,  MaJ. 
Kenneth  A.  Raby,  at  an  emergency  30- 
mlnute  hearing  here. 

I  Three  legal  experts  agreed  that  Col.  Ken- 
nedy's order  silencing  witnesses  was  highly 
unusual  and  expressed  doubt  that  It  could  be 
enforced,  especially  In  the  case  of  prospec- 
tive witnesses  who  are  now  civilians. 

[Charles  Schoefer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Selective  Service  Law  Reporter,  a  Washing- 
ton-based publication,  cited  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  1965  case  of  Toth 
V.  Quarles  holding  that  It  Is  unconstitutional 
to  hold  anyone  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  after  the  termination  of 
his  military  service! 

The  hearing  came  after  12  days  of  mount- 
ing worldwide  publicity,  including  public 
statements  and  Interviews  by  six  former 
members  of  Galley's  unit  In  Vietnam.  No  date 
has  yet  been  set  for  Galley's  trial  by  general 
court-martial.  He  was  formally  charged  here 
yesterday,  after  a  seven-month  Army  Investi- 
gation. 

Referring  to  the  reported  sale  and  pubU- 
catton  of  photographs  of  the  alleged  mas- 
sacre by  Ronald  Haeberie.  a  former  Army 
photographer  in  Quangngal,  Raby  said: 

"It  seems  as  If  the  evidence  In  this  case 
is  being  auctioned  off  In  the  press." 

Calley,  26,  In  well-pressed  Army  greens, 
with  chest  ribbons  and  blue  four-starred 
Amerlcal  Division  shoulder  patch,  accom- 
panied   Raby    to   the   hearing. 

It  lasted  less  than  30  minutes  in  a  bare 
courtroom  In  Building  5.  a  low,  shabby  Com- 
munity Service  center  just  across  the  pine- 
shaded  street  from  the  home  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
Orwln  C.  Talbott.  Port  Bennlng's  com- 
mander, who  ordered  Galley's  court-martial. 
The  lieutenant,  a  short  (5-foot  3-lnch) 
man  vrtth  carefully  combed  widow's  peak, 
said    nothing.  —■ 

If  convicted,  he  could  be  sentenced  to 
death  or  life  Imprisonment. 

It  was  here,  the  Army's  sprawling  50,000- 
man  training  center  for  Infantry  officers  and 
Vietnam  replacements,  that  Calley  26  months 
ago    earned    his    second    lieutenant's   com- 


mission after  dropping  out  of  Palm  Beach 
Junior  College. 

Six  months  later,  while  CaUey  led  ab 
understrength  platoon  of  Company  C,  1st 
Battalion.  20th  Infantry.  11th  Brigade,  came 
the  alleged  massacre  In  the  enemy-controlled 
area,  known  as  Plnkvllle.  In  Quangngal  Prov- 
ince. 

Company  C's  former  commander,  Capt. 
Ernest  Medina,  33,  Is  also  now  In  a  make- 
work  Job  at  Pt.  Benning.  His  original  plans 
for  an  Army-aided  college  education  have 
been  suspended  pending  the  outcome  of 
an  investigation.  On  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
sel, Medina  has  refused  to  talk  to  news- 
men. 

Today,  In  decrying  "prejudicial  pretrial 
publicity,"  both  Raby  and  Daniel  said  they 
had  no  desire  to  curb  freedom  6f  the  press. 
But  both  contended  that  the  volume  and 
character  of  publicity  to  date,  notably  the 
public  statements  by  known  witnesses,  left 
them  no  choice  but  to  ask  for  an  unprece- 
dented court  order  to  assure  a  fair  trial. 

"This  Is  probably  the  only  time  the  two 
of  us  will  see  eye  to  eye  on  anything,"  said 
Raby,  referring  to  himself  and  Capt.  Daniel. 
Raby  said,  "All  we're  asking  Is  that  wit- 
nesses be  allowed  to  come  In  court  and  tes- 
tify first."  He  emphasized  the  "first." 

In  this  connection,  Raby  cited  the  case 
of  one  witness,  Sgt.  Michael  Bernhardt,  who 
appeared  here  Sept.  5  at  the  opening  of  the 
pretrial  investigation  and  then  last  week, 
gave  his  version  of  the  March  16,  1968,  events 
on  television. 

Sgt.  Lawrence  LaCrolx,  a  member  of  Co.  C, 
now  at  Pt.  Riley,  Kans.,  told  The  Post  he 
was  ordered  not  to  talk  about  Mylal.  "If  you 
want  to  talk  to  someone  about  this,  talk 
to  Lt.  Galley's  lawyer.  George  Latimer.  He's 
helping  me  out." 

In  passing,  Raby  chlded  Robert  Jordan 
m.  Army  general  counsel,  for  what  he  called 
a  "brief  dissertation"  at  a  Pentagon  news 
conference  last  Friday  on  the  legal  questions 
Involved  In  military  leaders'  responsibilities 
for  crimes  conmiitted  by  subordinates.  "This 
fell  far  short  of  full  discussion,"  Raby  said, 
adding  that  It  was  one  of  the  key  Issues  In 
the  case. 

All  told,  the  military  Judge,  Col.  Kennedy, 
today  acted  on  three  motions  brought  by 
Raby  and  Daniel. 

He  ordered  that  all  present  and  future 
witnesses  discuss  the  case  only  with  the 
opposing  lawyers  and  Lt.  Calley.  He  ordered 
members  of  the  court-martial  panel  to  avoid 
"Intentional"  expos\ipe  to  press,  radio  and 
television  stories  on  the  case.  But  he  said 
he  was  "reluctant"  to  Issue  an  order,  as  re- 
quested In  Raby  and  Daniel's  third  motion, 
to  the  news  media  directing  them  to  show 
why  they  should  not  be  restrained  from  pub- 
lishing Interviews  from  witnesses  and  other 
materials  In  the  case. 

"I  beUeve  the  responsible  news  media  are 
capable  of  policing  themselves,"  the  Judge 

said. 

A  "reasonable  time"  will  be  granted  to 
news  media  "to  act  responsibly,"  the  Judge 
added,  saying  that  meanwhile  "this  Issue  wUl 
be  held  In  abeyance." 

Army  lawyers  present  at  today's  hearing 
said  such  a  show-cause  order  would  be  un- 
precedented m  the  history  of  U.S.  military 
or  civilian  jurisprudence,  although  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  overturned  at  least  one 
lower-court  verdict  on  grounds  that  pub- 
licity ruined  chances  for  a  fair  trial. 

Exhibit  4 

Hanover,  NB., 
November  25,  1969. 
Senator  Petee  H.  Dominick, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Agree  without  qualifications  your  indict- 
ment of  CBS  Mike  WaUace's  repugnant  In- 


terviews of  Meadlo,  also  tonight  CBS  Stanton 
equally  repugnant  statement. 

E.  L.  Pal* 


Beverly,  Mass., 
November  25.  X989. 
Hon.  Peter  Dominick, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Agree  with  you  totally  regards  CBS  broad- 
cast about  aUeged  massacre  and  young  man 
Interviewed.  Please  pursue  this  as  we  are 
unable  to  understand  double  standard;  that 
Is,  prominent  cases  not  discussed  In  public  to 
avoid  pretrial  Judgment  and  Individual 
rights  protected.  What  is  difference  in  this 

case. 

Pat  HARMKbCNO. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
November  25,  1969. 
Senator  Dominick, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Hooray  for  you  In  today's  newscast. 

Fred  Mano. 

Camp  Hnx,  Pa. 
Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  support  your  criticism  of  televi- 
sion Interview  of  Meadlo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  I.  E^ing. 

Dallas,  Tex., 
November  26, 1969. 
Senator  Peter  Dominick, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  vrtth  you  Peter.  A  man  should  be 
tried  m  court  not  by  building  public  clamor 
through  TV  and  radio  with  questionable  and 
unverified  reports. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Sheldon. 

Denver,  Colo., 
November  26, 1969. 

Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 
We  agree  heartily  with  your  disapproval  of 

Mike  Wallace  Interview.  War  used  to  be  war 

but  now  Its  show  biz. 

Marian  E.  Ostbero. 

Lorain,  Ohio, 
November  26,  1969. 
Senator  Peter  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Wallace's  sensationalism  Interview  of 
Meadlo  Is  brash  news  media  corruption.  As  a 
veteran  I  consider  the  Interview  an  Insult 
upon  unfettering  shame.  We  highly  respect 

yova  stand. 

Vennt  J.  Varousb. 

Hendersonville,  N.C. 

November  26, 1969. 
Senator  Peter  Dominick, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Concur  wholly  your  condemnation  CBS 
Wallace  mtervlew. 

J.  E.  Fain, 
Editor.  Times  News. 

Hillsborough,  Calit., 

November  26,  1969. 
Senator  Dominick, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

One  Republican  former  captain  infantry 
appalled  your  response  CBS  report  Meadlow 
report  mass  Vietnam  murder.  Are  you  un- 
famlUar  Nuremberg  Trials?  These  murders 
deliberate.  What  morals  do  you  really  repre- 
sent for  our  country?  

John  A.  Steei~ 
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New  Haven,  Conn.. 

Wouember  25, 1969. 

Senator  Peter  Dominick, 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 

'^regSC-mvUy  and  Poimcal  defenslve- 
ne«8  can  not  bring  back  to  life  South  Viet- 
namese massacre  victims. 
ixjuwa^  Herbert  Sax,  M.D. 

Hooo,  Colo., 
Notiewibcr  26. 1969. 
Senator  Peter  Dominick, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington  D.C.: 

Have  lust  heard  your  recent  statement  re- 
garding the  Ueutenant  charged  with  murder 
of  Vietnamese  citizens  as  usual  I  /^  in 
disagreement  with  your  position  and  I  to- 
tally disagree  with  your  statement  and  your 
nosltlon  on  this  matter  having  been  a  former 
infantry  officer  thU  alleged  offense  Is  In- 
excusable. I  wish  you  to  again  recognize  my 
disagreement  with  your  position  as  my  sen- 
atorial representation. 

Thomas  h.  Nichols. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 


"The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
'of  the  bUl  (H.R.  13270) .  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  .     „    „ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately following  the  prayer  and  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
on  Monday  next,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  1  hour,  and  that  state- 
ments   made  therein  be  limited    to   3 

minutes.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  on  Monday 
next,  the  pending  amendment  offered 
by  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender)  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  unfinished  business 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  not  later  than 
3  p  m.  on  Monday,  December  1,  1969,  on 
the  so-called  Ellender  amendment.  No. 
290,  and  that  following  the  vote  on  the 
Ellender    amendment,    debate    on    the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams)  ,  No.  291,  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr   Williams)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).  The  understand- 
ing is  that  the  vote  on  amendment  No. 
291  would  then  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  who  will  control  the  time  on 
the  so-called  Ellender  amendment? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  included  nothing  in  my  request 
with  regard  to  controlled  time  on  the 
Ellender  amendment.  The  time  would 
not  be  controlled. 

Mr.  President,  I  amend  my  previous 
unanimous-consent  request  to  provide 
that  when  the  amendment  offered  by 


the  able  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr  ELLENDER)  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business  on  Monday  next,  the  time  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment,  ttie  senior 
senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 
and  the  minority  leader  or  whomever  he 

""^e'plSlroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Has  the 
Chair  presented  the  entire  request? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  that 
it  is  agreed  that  the  vote  will  occur  not 
later  than  3  p.m.  on  Monday  next  on  the 
so-called  Ellender  amendment. 

The  unanimous-consent  request,  sud- 
sequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Monday,  Decem- 
S^r  1  Sq.  on  the  ^-called  Ellender  amend- 
ment  (No  290),  with  the  time  after  the 
Suilon  of  tiie  morning  busing  to  be 
S^dlvlded  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ior from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees. 

Pollo^ng  the  vote  on  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment, debate  on  the  amendment  by  the 
^nator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  (No 
glT^  lifted  to  one  hour  to  be  equal^ 
mvlded  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Selaware  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 
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Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  next  week  what  many  consider  a  very 
important  amendment  to  the  tax  reform 
bUl  will  be  considered— to  wit,  tne 
amendment  on  foundations— I  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate,  so  that  my  feUow 
Senators  might  have  an  oPPfrtunity  to 
consider  the  question  over  the  l^^s- 
«nving  Day  recess,  to  put  some  concepts 
in  the  Record  with  respect  to  what  we 

""The^Sndment  I  intend  to  propose 
will  have  one  affirmative  and  one  nega- 
tive aspect  which  are  critical. 

First,  the  negative  aspect.  My  founda- 
tion amendment  will  strike  out  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  limits  the  life  of  pri- 
vate foundations  to  40  years.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  is  an  absolutely  arbitrary  limi- 
tation, without  any  basis  in  law,  reason 
or  fact  and  raises  some  very  serious  ques- 

The  rule  against  perpetuities  at  the 
common  law.  which  is  veiy  weU  known 
throughout  the  law  of  ti-usts  and  estates, 
generally  deals  with  Uves  in  being  The 
classic  example  is  lives  In  being  plus  21 
years,  that  is,  at  least  one  life  plus  the 
minority  of   another  Ufe.  Any   skillM 
draftsman  can  create  a  noncharitable 
trust  whose  existence  runs  for  far  more 
than  40  years.  But  under  the  bill  we  have 
an  absolutely  arbitrary  lunitation  of  time 
upon  the  tax-exempt  life  of  foundations 
which  places  an  effective  limit  on  their 
life— it  should  be  observed  that  charita- 
ble trusts  are  traditionally  exempt  from 
the  rule  against  perpetuities  and  that 
this  tradition  is  hundreds  of  years  old. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  and  many  others 
which  flow  from  it.  the  general  feeUng 
has  spread  abroad  to  those  who  give  and 
those  who  receive— and  this  represents  a 
tremendous  cross  section  of  American 
life— that  an  enormous  social  overturn  m 
our  whole  Nation  is  contemplated  by  the 


Congress.  Should  we  enact  many  of  the 
provisions  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  bUl.  or  both  on  foundations  we 
are  Ukely  to  have  a  very  chilling  effect 
of  philanthropy  and  pluralism  in  our  so- 
ciety and  I  consider  this  most  serious. 

Second,  the  affirmative  aspect  of  my 
amendment.  The  subject  of  philanthropy 
and  pluralism  in  our  society  is  so  serious 
to  our  society,  in  terms  of  voluntarism, 
for    philanthropy,    for    education,    for 
health,  for  many  other  causes,  I  believe 
that  the  matter  is  worUiy  of  examination 
on  the  highest  possible  level.  Therefore. 
.  my  amendment  would  establish  a  Presi- 
dential commission,  with  a  mandate  to 
report  within  approximately  2  years— we 
will  fix  the  date— in  order  to  determine 
exactly  what  we  ought  to  do  about  first, 
the    whole    concept    of    philanthropy, 
pluralism  and  voluntarism  upon  which 
our  society  is  based,  and  second,   the 
question  of  giving  and  having  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  what  we 
consider  to   be  highly   desirable  social 
purposes.  .. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  tne 
President,  himself,  in  announcing  the 
start  of  the  national  fundraising  drive 
for  the  United  Community  Chests,  struck 
a  note  which  is  what  I  would  deeply  hope 
is  symptomatic  of  the  true  feeling  in 
our  country.  The  President  characterized 
philanthropic  activity  as  a  sacred  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  private  initiative  which 
gives  a  freedom,  a  quaUty  of  innovation, 
a  quality  of  competition  In  the  market- 
place of  ideas  and  of  accomphshments 
which   is   tremendously   useful   to   our 

society 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  fundamen- 
tal question  before  the  Senate  in  respect 
of  what  we  do  about  foundations  and 
philanthropic  giving  wlU  be  whether  or 
not  what  we  do  in  the  tax  law  is  bound 
to  destroy  it  in  a  material  way  and  there- 
fore likely  to  change  the  whole  basis  of 
our  American  society. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  tiiat  the  Senate  has  done 
a  great  deal  through  its  committee  to 
improve  the  House  measure.  I  have 
pointed  out  what  many  of  us  consider  to 
be  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the  Senate 
bill,  which  is  the  arbitrary  life  of  private 
foundations.  . 

Another  area  of  question  Is  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  foundations 
established  by  one  or  a  smaU  group  of 
givers  (what  are  now  called  private 
foundations) .  and  those  foundations  sup- 
ported by  multiple  and  broad  scale  pub- 
Uc  giving.  Whether  or  not  that  is  tne 
right  standard  or.  whether  we  should  look 
to  performance  as  a  standard,  and  what 
is  done  with  money  for  which  a 
charitable  deduction  Is  given,  are  serious 
questions. 

Then  there  is  also  a  question  concern- 
ing the  requirement  for  income  distribu- 
tion of  a  mandatory  nature.  A  5-percent 
minimum  payout  of  the  assets  annually 
for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  very 
much  superior  to  the  40-year  arbitrary 
provision  in  the  bill.  But  also  It  may  be 
entirely  too  rigid  and  deserving  of  much 
further  relaxation  than  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  made  of  the  House 

bill.  ^ 

No  question  exists  between  me  and 

other  Senators  similarly  interested  in 


the  matter  about  prohibitions  on  self- 
dealing,  about  increased  disclosures  and 
publicity,  and  other  matters  which  time 
and  experience  have  shown  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  reform,  and  that  is  what  this 
measure  Is,  a  tax  reform  bill.  I  hope  the 
amendment  I  shall  offer  will  be  judged 
on  the  basis,  not  only  of  what  is  reform- 
even  if  there  is  an  argument  about  the 
propriety  of  giving  reform— but  also  as 
to  how  it  deals  with  what  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  whole  American  system 
which  allows  philanthropic  giving. 

All  of  us  who  have  rsdsed  money  for 
philanthropic  purposes  and  I  know  that 
I  have  and  practically  all  other  Senators 
have  done  so.  This  Includes  large  giving 
In  major  fundraising  drives  of  the 
Nation. 

We  know — I  have  been  enough  of  a 
fundraiser  to  know — that  the  basis  on 
which  to  build  a  structure  of  giving  is 
the  large  giver.  Without  that  base  one 
finds  it  extremely  hard  to  have  any  ap- 
preciable philanthropic  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  serious  ques- 
tions. However,  beside  the  other  areas 
to  which  I  referred,  there  is  also  a  seri- 
ous question  as  to  whether  particular 
foundations  or  philanthropic  enterprises 
shall  be  limited  or  restricted  in  the 
amount  of  a  particular  enterprise,  they 
may  own.  I  imderstand  why  we  want  to 
be  careful  to  avoid  control  by  foundations 
or  philanthropic  organizations  of  the 
operating  enterprises,  but  I  cannot  see 
why  we  should  have  any  particular  con- 
cern about  how  much  of  those  enter- 
prises they  own  in  the  absence  of  the 
exercise  of  active  control  which  preju- 
dices charitable  purposes.  This  also  miti- 
gates against  substantial  gifts.  The  prac- 
ticality of  getting  the  most  for  philan- 
thropic purposes  may  dictate  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  restriction  which  would 
cancel  the  possibility  of  getting  the  most 
for  these  highly  desirable  purposes. 

Finally,  I  think  we  must  be  leery  of 
allowing  the  inequities,  the  excesses,  the 
abuses,  which  may  have  arisen— and  we 
have  far  too  little  evidence  on  this — from 
changing  the  fundamental  concept, 
which  we  have  had  in  mind  so  long  in 
this  country;  this  concept  has  worked 
well;  it  has  tended  to  ennoble  our  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  to  do  highly  desirable  so- 
cial things  which  our  people  eventually 
need  to  have  done.  We  must  be  careful 
of  restraints  and  restrictions  so  designed 
to  deal  with  the  excesses  and  abuses  as  to 
literally  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath,  and  end  what  has  been  so  funda- 
mentally an  element  worthy  of  praise 
in  the  American  system. 

Next  week  and  the  week  after  major 
amendments  to  the  tax  reform  bill  wUl 
be  forthcoming.  I  urte  Senators  to  think 
during  the  Thanlcsgiving  recess  about 
this  problem  of  foundations  and  philan- 
thropic giving.  If  it  is  practical,  I  hope 
they  are  able  to  give  some  attention  to 
the  home  community,  hospitals.  Com- 
munity Chest,  foundations,  and  other 
philanthropic  activities  which  are  recip- 
ients of  this  kind  of  giving,  and  also 
with  givers  themselves,  large  and  small, 
in  order  to  determine  for  themselves 
what  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  a 
fair  effort  to  deal  with  the  abuses  and 
excesses,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
sure  in  the  correction  of  doing  that  we 


are  not  jeopardizing  a  fimdamental  In- 
stitution, philanthropic  giving,  which  is 
an  essential  element  of  our  society. 

I  hope  Senators  will  be  thoughtful  in 
this  matter.  I  have  made  these  remarks 
in  an  effort  to  encourage  them  to  do  so 
In  the  next  few  days. 


THE  TAX  BATTLE  BEGINS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entltied  "The  Tax  Battie  Begins,"  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Washington  Dally 

N^ews. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Tax  Battle  Begins 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  taxation  Is 
to  provide  the  money  to  keep  government 

in  business.  »i,      „ 

The  Senate  now  begins  debate  on  the  so- 
called  "tax  reform  act  of  1969."  As  It  left  the 
House,  this  bin  did  not  provide  enough  rev- 
enue to  keep  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
the  red  As  It  goes  to  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  It  has  been  modified,  but  still  Is  far 
short   of   providing   Income   to    match    the 

outgo. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  however, 
argues  that  the  timetable  of  tax  reUef  It  has 
proposed,  stretched  over  10  years,  would 
avoid  any  serious  threat  to  balanced  Federal 

budgel£.  . 

ThaFwould  depend,  of  course,  on  whether 
the  country's  general  economic  growth  would 
produce  enough  additional  tax  Income  to 
offset  the  rate  reductions.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee apparenUy  is  confident  this  will  hap- 
But  some  of  the  amendments  to  the  tax 
bill  to  be  offered  on  the  Senate  floor  pose  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  Government's 
budget  balance. 

Sen.  Gore  of  Tennessee  wants  to  raise 
the  personal  exemption  In  the  Income  tax 
law  from  the  present  $600  to  81000  over  the 
next  four  years.  This.  In  Itself,  would  cut 
the  Government's  income  by  an  estimated 
$12  billion.  .,».  „ 

And  this  would  come  at  a  time  when  there 
finally  Is  an  Administration  which  seems  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  the  everlasting 
string  of  Government  deficits  which  have 
spurred  Infiatlon.  pushed  up  Interest  rates 
and  sent  the  national  debt  into  orbit. 

Sen.  Gore  claims  his  proposals  are  designed 
to  "give  the  most  tax  relief  where  It  is 
needed" — to  low  and  middle  Income  tax- 
payers. Well,  some  of  us  would  be  delighted 
to  spend  our  money  In  our  own  way.  Instead 
of  having  the  Government  spend  It  for  us. 
But  If  It  means  mere  and  bigger  Govern- 
ment deficits,  and  Increased  Inflation,  as  It 
surely  would — then  It  would  be  cheaper  to 
pay  the  Uxes.  The  best  thing  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  for  the  low  and  middle  Income 
people  is  to  stop  Inflation — and  creating  more 
Government  deficits  Is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 


LETTER      TO      PRESIDENT      NIXON 
^  WITH     REGARD    TO     REVERSION 
OF  OKINAWA  TO  JAPAN 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  made  certain  remarks  to  the 
Senate  regarding  proposed  negotiations 
and  resulting  agreement  or  treaty  affect- 
ing Okinawa.  In  my  judgment.  Okinawa, 
bound  by  a  treaty  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  could  only  be  dis- 
posed of  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  In  that  regard,  I  addressed 
a  letter  stating  my  position  to  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  requesting  his 
interpretation  as  to  the  responsibUity  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government  in 
the  disposition  of  Okinawa.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
included  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 
My  main  concern.  Mr.  President.  Is 
that  the  United  States  retain  the  un- 
inhibited right  for  the  launching  of  com- 
bat operations  from  the  Okinawa  bases. 
I  feel  this  is  necessary  In  order  to  ful- 
fill our  commitments  to  world  peace.  We 
do  not  want  Okinawa  as  an  Island.  We 
do  not  seek  to  control   the  people  of 
Okinawa.  We  are  vitally  interested  in 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  Ja- 
pan. Continued  friendly  relations  can- 
not be  maintained  with  misunderstand- 
ing, and  as  problems  arise,  we  should  seek 
to  solve  the  problem  rather  than  create 
others.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  domestic  and  political  prob- 
lems of  Japan  with  the  international 
commitments  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  United  States. 
Some  clear  arrangement  should  be  nego- 
tiated whereby  the  island  and  people  of 
Okinawa  can  be  returned  to  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  military  bases  continue  to 
operate  without  restriction.  We  do  this  in 
the  enemy  area  of  Cuba  with  the  Guan- 
tanamo  base.  It  seems  that  vrith  friends 
in  Okinawa  our  base  problem  could  be 
negotiated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  „^  ,„^„ 

November  25,  1969. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  would  appreciate 
your  undersUndlng  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  of  government  In 
the  disposition  of  Okinawa. 

It  appears  that  Okinawa,  bound  by  a  treaty 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
could  only  be  disposed  of  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Accordingly,  to 
reaffirm  this  requirement,  the  United  States 
Senate  recently  enacted  the  Byrd  Resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of  the  Senate  to  this 
effect.   Feeling   still   that  you  have  adhered 
to  this  requirement  In  your  talks  with  Prime 
Minister   Sato,  Senator   Harry  Byrd   of   Vir- 
ginia has  just  conunended  the  language  of 
the  Communique  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  yourself.  And  Senator  Byrd  commended 
you  for  recognizing  this  role  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch.  However,  I  have  just  returned 
from    Japan    and   a   conference   with   Prime 
Minister  Sato.  It  Is  my  Impression  that  Prime 
Minister  Sato's  view  Is  best  expressed  In  the 
Japan  Times  of  November  11  in  the  article 
entltied     'Sato    Tells    Opposition    tT.S.    Will 
Okay    Reversion    Under    1972    Formula"    In 
which    the    Prime    MlnUter    discounts    the 
necessity  for  ratification  of  any  agreement 
affecting  Okinawa.  Senator  Byrd  interprets 
the  language  under  Section  6  of  the  Com- 
munique    "...  with     necessary     legUlatlve 
support"  as  recognizing  the  necessity  under 
the    Constitution    for    ratification    by    the 
United  States  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  the 
use  of  the  word  "support"  rather  than  "ad- 
vice and  consent"  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  long  as  substantial  support  Is  ob- 
tained you  do  not  beUeve  that  a  ratification 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Is  necessary.  Specifically,  I  am  sure 
you  would  receive  substantial  support  for 
the  return  of  Okinawa  without  the  unin- 
hibited right  of  launching  combat  operations 
from  members  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  But 
this  does  not  constitute  "advice  and  con- 
sent." * 
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As  a  result  of  my  discussion  with  our  oom- 
manders  in  the  Par  East,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  fulfill  our  commitments  with  the 
restrictions  of  the  1972  formula.  I  believe 
our  commitments  In  the  Far  East  and  to 
world  peace  trrnscend  the  domestic  and 
poUtlcal  problems  of  Japan,  the  textile  prob- 
lems here  at  home  and  other  considerations 
that  have  been  confused  Into  the  "Okinawa 
question."  I  believe  In  the  ultimate  return 
of  Okinawa,  but  not  now. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  any  agreement  or  treaty  made 
affecting  Okinawa.  Please  tell  me  whether 
or  not  Senator  Byrd  Is  correct  In  his  under- 
standing. Please  tell  me  whether  or  not  you 
believe  that  I,  as  a  Senator,  have  this  right 
on  the  Okinawa  question. 

Most  respectfully,  I  am, 

Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  column  was  critical  of  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
United  States  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
latlon§  Committee  with  respect  to  our 
agreements  with,  and  monetary  pay- 
ments to,  the  PhiUppine  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  expressed 
to  me  his  appreciation  of  the  cooperation 
that  was  given  the  State  Department  by 
the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  what 
should  be  deleted  from  the  transcript  of 
said  hearings. 

There  is  major  discrepancy  between 
the  testimony  of  United  States  witnesses 
and  subsequent  statements  by  members 
of  the  Philippine  Government  as  to  how 
and  where  many  millions  of  dollars  given 
the  Philippines  by  the  United  States  were 
expended.  This  matter  is  being  turned 
over  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  by 
the  subcommittee  in  effort  to  ascertain 
the  facts. 


PENAL  REFORM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  October-November  issue  of 
Trial  magazine  the  cover  story  deals 
with  the  case  for  penal  reform.  In  an 
editorial  the  magazine  takes  a  very  fa- 
vorable stand  on  reform  of  our  prisons. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
editorial  entitied  "Morally  Right.  Eco- 
nomically Sound."  I  also  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  an  article  in  the 
same  magazine  written  by  our  colleague, 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DODD),  entitled  "Corrections  Do 
Not  Correct." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both' the  editorial  and  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and    the    article    were    ordered    to    be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    Trial    magazine,    October-November 

1969] 

Morally  Right,  Economicallt  Sound 

At  a  time  when  the  words  Law  and  Order 
are  steeped  In  controversy,  in  bitter  emo- 
tlon-flUed  debate,  there  Is  one  facet  of  the 
crime  problem  in  America  on  which  experts 
are  In  solid  agreement:  our  prison  system  Is 
abysmal  and  our  rate  of  recidivism  (repeat 
offenses)  is  shocking. 

We  operate  a  revolving  door;  prisoners  who 
enter,  invariably  are  released  more  embittered 
against  society  and  far  better  equipped  for  a 


continued  Ufe  of  crime.  Eventually,  the  door 
opens  again  to  readmit  a  majority  of  them. 
Can  we  do  anything  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem? 
Indeed  we  can. 

But  first,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  some 
misconceptions.  We  must  recognize  that 
America  has  not  been  "soft"  on  criminals.  The 
average  length  of  sentence  in  America  Is 
much  greater  than  that  imposed  in  England 
or  throughout  Europe.  We  must  learn  that 
long  sentences  for  most  criminals  are  un- 
necessary and  usually -provide  less  protec- 
tion to  society  than  shorter  ones. 

The  problems  In  rehablUtatlng  one  who  has 
spent  a  major  part  of  hU  Ufe  in  prison  are  so 
profound  that  recidivism  U  almost  assured. 
We  mxist  be  willing  to  stop  practicing  cus- 
tody and  start  practicing  correction. 

And  above  all.  we  must  resolve  to  spend 
the  time  and  the  money  required  to  develop 
suitable  alternatives  to  Incarceration,  while 
at  the  same  time,  providing  a  prison  system 
whose  main  function  will  be  rehabilitation. 

Included  In  this  Issue  of  TRIAL  are  articles 
from  experts  whose  suggestions  could  bring 
many  needed  Improvements.  Senator  Dodd, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Juvenile  DeUnquency 
Subcommittee,  has  Introduced  Senate  Bill 
2905  to  provide  a  billion  dollars  of  federal 
funds  over  a  five  year  period  to  enable  our 
states  to  set  up  better  correctional  systems 
for  juveniles. 

At  present  about  93%  of  the  nation's  Juve- 
nile courts  have  no  separate  juvenile  facili- 
ties available  for  Juvenile  offenders.  Confin- 
ing them  with  hardened  adult  offenders  pro- 
duces juveniles  whose  next  offense  Is  almost 
always  a  more  serious  one. 

Senate  Bill  2905  deserves  our  support. 
Various  communities  are  Introducing  al- 
ternate methods  of  handling  tho6e  accused 
of  crime.  The  programs  of  the  Vera  Institute 
of  Justice,  set  forth  In  this  Issue,  should  be 
studied  by  communities  everywhere.  The 
Model  Sentencing  Act  of  1963,  promulgated 
by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, should  be  examined  by  every  leg- 
islator and  every  trial  judge  in  America.  It 
logically  attempts  to  create  two  categories 
of  offenders — "dangerous"  and  "nondanger- 
ous" — and  provides  for  longer  sentences  for 
the  former  to  remove  them  from  society.  But 
for  the  "non-dangerous"  ones,  It  recom- 
mends that  the  maximum  sentence  should 
be  five  years — with  emphasis  on  training  and 
rehabilitation.  Other  communities  are  dem- 
onstrating the  value  of  work  programs,  par- 
ticularly for  youthful  offenders  or  those 
found  guilty  of  less  serious  crimes. 

Closer  relations  should  be  developed  every- 
where with  private  agencies  who  are  Involved 
In  retraining  and  rehabilitating  prisoners. 
The  work  of  Synanon  with  drug  offenders 
and  other  malfunctioning  persons  demon- 
strates how  effective  the  offenders  themselves 
can  be  In  helping  others  with  similar  prob- 
lems. 

Above  all,  we  need  to  eliminate  the  atti- 
tude that  one  who  wishes  to  stop  the  in- 
human treatment  of  our  prisoners,  who  Is  not 
satisfied  with  locking  them  up  out  of  sl^t, 
Is  "soft,"  or  an  Impractical  "do-gooder." 

We  should  Indeed  be  concerned  with  the 
immorality  of  our  past  indifference. 

We  should  also  realize  that  it  Is  bad  busi- 
ness to  continue  developing  crim^ls  In  our 
prisons.  Rehabilitation,  properlyl^in  with 
well  trained,  well  paid  experts  who  are  given 
reasonable  workloads.  Is  expensive.  So  are 
separate  institutions  for  juveniles  and  suffi- 
cient salary  levels  for  prison  guards  to  pro- 
vide better  personnel  with  less  motivation 
for  corruption. 

But  these  programs  are  a  lot  cheaper  than 
our  present  system  of  custodial  oare. 

Paul  W  Keve,  Commissioner  of  Corrections 
for  Minnesota  In  St.  Paul,  stated  In  the  Au- 
gust/September 1969  Issue  of  Judicature  that 
the  cost  of  sending  an  offender  to  the  Minne- 
sota State  Reformatory  for  Men  is  about  the 


same  as  sending  a  student  to  Harvard.  Fur- 
ther, the  present  expensive  method  results  in 
over  70%  of  former  Inmates  becoming  repeat 
offenders. 

Crime  is  our  most  serious  social  problem 
today.  We  can  make  inroads  on  this  problem 
by  an  ail-out  program  in  which  our  efforts 
and  our  wealth  vrtll  be  devoted  to  the  morally 
right  and  economically  sound  practice  of 
reform  and  correction. 


[From  Trial  magazine,  October- 
November  19691 
Corrections  Do  Nor  Correct 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat  of  Connecticut) 

When  the  Senate  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  began  public  hearings  into 
the  problems  of  juvenile  institutions  and 
prisons  on  March  3.  1969,  it  was  our  task  to 
determine  how  well  the  country's  training 
schools,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  are 
handling  and  rehabilitating  their  inmates. 

Prom  preliminary  Investigations  we  sus- 
pected that  the  rehabilitation  of  confined 
offenders  was  inadequate. 

We  have  now  confirmed  that  inadequacy 
In  full  measure.  _x    x».  * 

In  fact,  we  have  been  told  by  experts  that 
rather  than  rehabilitating  the  Inmates,  our 
institutions  release  "finely  honed"  criminals 
who  are  more  dUturbed,  more  deviant,  more 
hardened,  and  more  dangerous  than  ever. 

Administrators  of  juvenile  programs  testi- 
fied that  it  would  be  better  if  many  of  the 
delinquents  were  never  apprehended  because 
they  deteriorate  rather  than  improve  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  state.  The  Subcom- 
mittee was  given  case  histories  of  young  peo- 
ple who  entered  Juvenile  Institutions  as  sim- 
ple truants  and  received  enough  criminality 
education  to  leave  vrtth  attitudes  of  hardened 

felons. 

And  Inmates  themselves  said  that  they  ac- 
tually look  forward  to  renewing  a  Ufe  of 
crime,  violence,  and  revenge  upon  release 
from  confinement. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  experts  In 
this  field  suggested  that  perhaps  the  only 
solution  vras  to  ask  judges  not  to  commit  of- 
fenders to  Institutions  due  to  atrocious  con- 
ditions. ..  w,„ 

The  logical  conclusion:  we  are  probably 
giving  better  protection  to  the  public  by  re- 
leasing offenders  back  into  the  streets  rather 
than  sending  them  to  institutions  where 
they  become  more  dangerous  and  more  crime 

prone.  .    . 

Too  long  we  have  shut  our  eyes  to  what 
happ)ens  to  confined  offenders. 

Too  long  we  have  deceived  ourselves  by 
fostering  the  belief  that  correctional  insti- 
tutions correct,  that  training  schools  train, 
and  that  rehabilitation  centers  rehabilitate. 

Too  long  we  have  listened  only  to  those 
"correctional  experts"  who  told  us  what  we 
wanted  to  hear. 

Today,  we  are  paying  for  this  apathy  and 
self-deception  with  a  critical  problem  In  the 
nation,  much  of  which  is  fostered  and  en- 
couraged m  our  penal  Institutions. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  found  in  the 
Subcommittee's  Inquiry. 

The  first  witness  who  testified,  the  district 
attorney  from  Philadelphia,  told  of  wide- 
spread homosexuality  and  brutal  homosexual 
attacks  on  Inmates  not  only  In  Philadelphia's 
prisons  but  In  prisons  across  the  nation.  His 
testimony  has  been  confirmed  by  virtuaUy 
every  witness  who  has  appeared  since,  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  country  they  were 

from. 

Other  witnesses  outlined  the  problems  oi 
suicide,  torture,  sexual  exploitation  and  even 
murder  that  characterize  our  so-called  cor- 
rectional system. 

We  were  told  of  tragic  suicides  among  the 
7.00O  juveniles  committed  to  the  county 
jails  In  Minnesota,  Inmates  going  Insane  be- 
cause of  extensive  confinement,  month  after 


month  m  isolation  cells  In  Virginia,  of  In- 
mates being  tortured  and  burned  to  death 
In  Jail  cells  In  Chicago,  of  sexually  exploited 
young  girls  in  New  York's  Youth  House, 
where  one  young  Inmate  had  to  deliver  her 
own  baby  for  lack  of  medical  care  and  faclU- 
ties.  . 

The  Subcommittee  was  also  told  of  the 
brutal  torture,  beatings,  and  solitary  con- 
finement in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  and  of 
even  worse  torture  practiced  In  Arkansas. 

While  the  reaction  of  Arkansas  penologists 
was  "so  what  else  is  new,"  I  can  report  that 
since  our  hearings  19  persons  have  been  in- 
dicted on  47  counts  by  a  federal  grand  jury 
for  brutaUty  and  excessive  punishment  per- 
petrated on  the  inmates  of  that  state's  penal 
Institutions. 

The  Subcommittee  was  told  of  bruttd  beat- 
ings suffered  by  young  boys  In  the  Juvenile 
institutions  In  Texas.  Again,  the  administra- 
tors denied  this.  But  one  week  after  the 
hearings  a  guard  named  by  our  witness  was 
fired  for  beating  a  yovmg  boy  so  badly  he  was 
confined  to  a  hospital  with  a  broken  Jaw. 
There  is  evidence  in  our  hearing  record 
that  prisoners  have  been  miirdered  by  the 
guard  force  or  other  Inmates  with  no  legal 
action  taken,  and  evidence  in  the  record  sub- 
mitted by  competent  investigators  that  75% 
of  the  guards  in  some  institutions  are 
crooked  and  corrupt. 

The  public  and  the  Congress  find  it  hard 
to  believe  the  horror  stories  that  are  enacted 
within  prison  walls  because  this  society  has 
for  many  years  confused  the  concepts  of 
punishment  and  rehabilitation.  We  have  con- 
sidered them  as  one  and  the  same  and  we 
have  believed  that  because  of  punishment, 
offenders  leave  the  prison  walls  better  citi- 
zens. 

The  truth  Is  the  public  has  been  grossly 
mistaken  in  this  beUef.  Offenders  do  not 
leave  as  better  citizens. 

We  must,  at  long  last,  face  the  fact  that 
punishment  is  not  rehabilitation;  that  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  confused  with  rehabili- 
tation; and  that  the  kind  of  treatment  I 
have  described  above  can  In  no  way  turn  a 
criminal  Into  a  law-abiding  citizen.  When 
we  treat  men  like  wild  animals  we  teach 
them  to  act  Uke  wild  animals. 

This  Is  our  posture  today  with  respect  to 
prison  Inmates. 

Because  of  public  apathy,  because  of  lack 
of  funds  and  because  of  the  fear  and  short- 
sightedness of  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment, we  practice  custody  rather  than  cor- 
rection, we  are  preoccupied  with  security 
rather  than  treatment. 

The  institutions  receive  the  social  fail- 
ures, the  misfits  and  the  psychologically  dis- 
turbed offenders.  These  are  men  who  come 
from  the  bottom  of  the  heap  of  humanity, 
who  are  most  difficult  to  understand  and 
who,  in  turn,  do  not  understand  society. 
They  are  confused,  frustrated  and  ridden 
with  anxiety.  It  is  often  for  these  very 
reasons  that  they  have  turned  to  crime. 

They  have  been  punished  enough  by 
chance  or  circumstance  or  the  social  con- 
ditions in  which  they  developed.  These  men 
need  treatment  and  education  and  the  kind 
of  trained  professional  help  that  could  en- 
able them  to  adjust  to  life  in  the  conamunl- 
ty. 

Instead,  we  have  gone  In  the  other  direc- 
tion. We  have  placed  the  offenders  under 
the  charge  of  the  least  competent,  the  least 
trained,  and  the  lowest  paid  personnel— the 
prison  guards  who  often  know  only  one 
means  of  controlling  the  Inmate:  brute 
force. 

In  most  cases,  from  the  guard  to  the  war- 
den. Institutional  personnel  have  been  con- 
ditioned to  prevent  escape  as  the  main  Justi- 
fication for  their  being.  This  is  a  system 
that  has  developed  for  over  100  years — a 
system  the  public  expects  and  demands.  But 
It  Is  a  system  that  allows  no  experimenta- 
tion with  Innovative  programs. 

In  this  regard  let  me  quote  from  the  tes- 


timony of  one  witness  who  (4>peared  before 
our  hearings : 

We  want  dedicated,  professionally  trained 
Indlvidiials  to  work  with  these  difficult  cases, 
as  long  as  they  are  wlUlng  to  be  hired  for 
less  money  than  comparable  enyxloyment 
would  offer  them  In  beneflcUl,  therapeutic 
settings,  as  long  as  the  plant  U  drab  and 
foreboding  enough  to  remind  them  that  they 
are  to  be  punished  and  Isolated. 

We  want  experimental.  Innovative  ap- 
proaches utUized,  as  long  as  the  program  is 
in  someone  else's  backyard.  We  will  back 
them  as  long  as  there  are  no  embarrassing 
incidents. 

Why  then  should  ptogram  administrators 
seek  to  be  creative?  Why  should  they  not 
settie  for  custody  and  control  Instead  of 
treatment?  Why  then  should  not  the  goal 
of  Institutions  be  a  trouble  free  tour  of 
duty  rather  than  true  attltudlnal  change  on 
the  part  of  young  offenders? 

T^day  we  have  cxistody  of  what  has  been 
called  warehousing  of  offenders,  but  little 
else. 

yie  have  stood  by  and  aUowed  the  develop- 
ment of  what  I  call  the  "correctional 
cUque,"  who  are  willing  to  whitewash  the 
prison  story.  These  are  men  conditioned  by 
the  public's  naive  beUef  that  once  a  crim- 
inal Is  out  of  sight  behind  the  high  wall,  he 
can  be  put  out  of  mind.  These  are  men  who 
have  learned  that  the  basic  requirement 
asked  of  a  warden  U  to  run  a  "quiet  place" 
and  "keep  the  lid  on."  These  are  men  who 
practice  back  scratching  and  protect  one  an- 
other against  outsiders. 

I  do  not  want  to  judge  them  too  harshly 
because  there  are  brilliant  and  dedicated 
professionals  among  this  group  but  most  of 
them  have  been  unable  to  Improve  condi- 
tions because  the  total  system  wlU  not  allow 
it.  All  of  them  are  victims  of  inadequate  sup- 
port from  the  public,  and  all  have  run  too 
long  as  a  "quiet  place." 

The  men  who  operate  our  institutions  need 
help.  They  cannot  run  a  quiet  place  forever 
under  the  prese'ht  conditions,  as  evidenced 
by  the  jaU  and  prison  riots  that  occur  pe- 
riodically. The  entire  system  needs  to  be  over- 
hauled. 

The  public  may  not  understand  this  need. 
It  certainly  has  not  understood  it  in  the 
past.  The  Congress  may  not  want  to  under- 
stand It. 

But  nothing  less  than  a  major  overhaul  of 
our  institutions  can  serve  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  the  dangerous  crim- 
inals that  are  released  by  today's  kinds  of 
institutions. 

Crime  Is  our  most  serious  social  problem 
today.  There  are  over  400,000  offenders  in  our 
Juvenile  and  adult  Institutions,  and  new  of- 
fenders come  in  every  day. 

In  the  years  to  come  there  will  be  more 
such  offenders.  Statistics  indicate  a  drastic 
rise  in  Juvenile  delinquency,  a  60%  increase 
In  Juvenile  crime  since  the  start  of  the 
1960's. 

Crime  costs  our  society  over  $20  blUlon  a 
year.  Operating  the  criminal  Justice  and  cor- 
rectional systems  alone  wlU  cost  $9  billion 
a  year  by  1975. 

More  public  funds  are  needed  to  finance 
reform,  to  make  certain  that  the  bilUons 
we  already  spend  m  corrections,  on  the 
present  system  of  institutions,  are  not 
wasted  In  making  worse  criminals  out  of 
prison  inmates.  We  know  today  that  over 
70%  of  ex -Inmates  do  repeat  In  new  crimes. 
In  times  past,  you  could  send  the  of- 
fenders to  Isolated  Islands  away  from  clviU- 
zatlon.  Today,  we  must  deal  with  them  in 
our  urban  society. 

Over  90%  of  the  offenders  incarcerated 
will  be  released  In  a  few  years.  If  we  neglect 
and  abuse  these  men  In  institutions,  thou- 
sands of  them  will  again  prey  on  the  pubUc, 
with  increased  hostiUty  and  violence. 

Today  our  training  schools  and  prisons 
are  the  "hotbeds"  of  criminality.  It  Is  In  the 
institution  where  the  dangeroxis  and  devi- 


ant criminals  congregate.  It  is  In  the  Institu- 
tions where  new  knowledge  in  the  methods 
and  techniques  of  crime  is  passed  on  to  the 
younger  Inmates.  Thus  it  must  be  In  the 
Institutions  where  we  try  to  turn  back  the 
threatening  tidal  wave  of  lawbreaklng. 

Because  we  have  so  long  considered  pun- 
ishment the  real  answer  to  criminality,  we 
have  built  the  dungeons  and  the  ceU  blocks 
and  the  high  walls  and  the  iron  bars.  The 
wardens  and  penologists  have  paid  Up  serv- 
ice to  rehabilitation  but  they  have  not  prac- 
ticed it.  I  seek  to  change  these  institutions 
and  to  develop  the  kind  of  procedures  that 
can  achieve  correction. 

Let  me  explain  some  of  the  needs  of  our 
institutions  and  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  states  and  localities  in  meeting  these 
needs.  Over  100,000  Juveniles  are  today  de- 
tained in  filthy  Jails  with  hardened  adult 
offenders — contrary  to  every  accepted  cor- 
rectional standard  and  In  many  cases  con- 
trary to  state  and  local  law.  Why?  Because 
there  is  no  money  to  build  detention  homes 
for  them.  And  no  money  to  build  regional 
detention  homes  for  the  use  of  several  areas. 
I  consider  It  a  crime  against  society  to 
keep  Juveniles  in  the  Jails  we  have  investi- 
gated: many  of  these  children  are  not  even 
delinquent.  Their  only  crime  is  that  they 
have  been  neglected  or  abandoned  by  their 
parents. 

Yet,  Judges  use  the  Jails  because  93 '^i  of 
the  nation's  Juvenile  courts  have  no  separate 
Juvenile  detention  facilities. 

Overall,  by  1975,  the  states  and  locaUties 
wlU  need  over  a  bllUon  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  Institutions.  The 
need  exists  in  the  face  of  great  financial  dif- 
ficulty already  being  experienced  by  most 
states  and  localities.  State  and  local  tax 
structures  are  stretched  to  the  limit.  Some 
cities  face  the  problem  of  shutting  down 
schools  If  more  funds  cannot  be  acquired. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  Subconunlt- 
tee's  inquiries  to  date,  I  introduced  a  bill. 
S  2905  on  September  16,  1969,  that  would 
make  available  $1  billion  In  federal  funds 
over  the  next  five  years  for  the  Improvement 
of  state  and  local  juvenile  and  adult  train- 
ing and  correctional  institutions. 

It  will  call  for  a  cooperative  effort  among 
all  law  enforcement,  correctional  and  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  to  help  the  Juvenile  and 
adult  correctional  systems. 

The  correctional  field  cannot  extricate  It- 
self from  Its  floundering  condition  without 
the  kind  of  assistance  I  propose.  Top  experts 
have  asked  for,  pleaded  for,  this  kind  of 
federal  aid. 

This  Is  not  simply  a  brlck-and-mortar- 
type  legislation.  It  Is  not  simply  paying  fed- 
eral funds  to  states  and  localities  to  build 
buildings.  It  is  designed  to  Improve  the  en- 
tire correctional  system  nationwide. 

It  will  help  eliminate  the  bastille-like 
penal  institutions  and  the  dungeons,  many 
of  which  date  back  to  the  last  century.  It 
win  enable  the  states  to  build  new  types  of 
small,  decentralized,  community-based  in- 
stitutions. It  win  correct  the  lack  of  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  conditions  under  which 
offenders  are  kept  in  confinement.  This  bill 
will  force  the  Judges  to  be  concerned  with 
what  goes  on  in  the  institutions  In  which 
they  commit  offenders. 

I  believe  the  cost  of  this  legislation  Is 
small  m  comparison  with  the  benefits  that 
the  law  can  achieve  in  cutting  down  recidi- 
vism among  inmates.  It  Is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  reduction  in  our  crime  rates  and  for 
more  effective  control  of  the  crime  problem. 
Above  all.  It  Is  the  humanitarian  approach 
to  one  of  the  central  problems  of  our  time. 


ALLEGED  KILLING  OF  CIVILIANS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Armed  Services  Cwnmittee  received 
a  briefing  from  Secretary  of  the  Army 
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Resor   regarding   the    alleged   massacre 
in  South  Vietnam  in  April  1968. 

This  was  not  the  beginning  of  what  is 
ordinarily  called  an  investigation.  It  was 
a  briefing  by  the  Army  for  the  committee 
and  was  within  the  pattern  and  the  keep- 
ing of  what  has  been  planned  all  the 
while. 

The  Army  had  notified  me,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  events  of 
this  nature  had  been  reported  to  them— 
this  was  early  in  August— and  that  they 
had  been  sorting  out  and  working  on  the 
facts.  We  agreed  that  they  would  con- 
tinue and  would  make  a  report  to  the 
committee  on  those  developments. 

About  the  middle  of  October  of  this 
year  they  reported  back  to  me,  as  chair- 
man' of  the  committee,  with  certain  pic- 
tures that  they  said  they  understood 
represented  part  of  the  events  that  had 
occurred;  and  then  we  had  another  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  continue 
with  their  investigation  and  report  to 
the  committee,  which  they  did  a  few  days 
ago.  I  arranged  for  the  briefing  today. 
In  order  that  Senators  may  be  in- 
formed, as  well  as  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic, I  asked  Secretary  Resor  if  he  would 
have  WK  statement  sanitized,  meaning, 
of  course,  put  in  a  form  that  could  be 
released,  which  he  did.  I  now  have  a  copy 
of  that  sanitized  statement  of  his  in 
my  hand. 

Also  following  the  complete  briefing- 
complete  as  of  now— to  the  full  commit- 
tee, I  issued  a  short  press  release  review- 
ing the  situation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  statement 
of  Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor.  and  my 
press  release  with  the  information  on 
this  matter,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  press  release  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Hon.  Stanutt  R.  Resob, 

Secretary  of  the  Army 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  deeply  regret  the  occasion  for  this 
morning's  visit.  It  Is  dltBcult  to  convey  to  you 
the  feelings  of  shock  and  dismay  which  I 
and  other  civilian  and  mlUtary  leaders  of  the 
Army  have  experienced  as  the  tragedy  of  My 
Lai  has  gradually  unfolded  before  us.  I  know 
you  share  these  emotions  and  fully  appre- 
ciate the  gravity  of  this  Incident.  I  would 
like  today  to  discuss  the  facts  surrounding 
this  occurrence  and  to  outline  for  you  the 
progress  of  our  investigation.  Unfortunately. 
as  I  have  already  informed  the  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Braswell,  I  can  only  spend  a  few  minutes 
with  you  because  of  a  prior  commitment  to 
appear  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee at  10:30.  I  have  therefore  arranged 
for  Mr.  Robert  Jordan,  the  Army  General 
Counsel,  and  General  StUwell.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  MUltary  Operations,  to  remain 
here  after  my  departure  and  answer  your 
questions.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  spend  more 
time  with  you  today  myself. 

As  you  know.  It  Is  not  normally  the  policy 
of  the  Executive  Branch  to  disclose  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  on-going  Investiga- 
tions— especially  when,  as  In  the  case 
here,  new  and  perhaps  conflicting  evidence 
may  come  to  light  as  the  Investigation  con- 
tinues. In  addition,  there  has  already  been  far 
too  much  comment  In  the  press  on  matters  of 
an  evidentiary  nature,  and  we  are  very  con- 
cerned that  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity  may 
make  It  difficult  to  accord  the  accused  In 
any  prosecution  a  fair  trial.  We  are  taking 
every  step  to  assure  that  the  Government  Is 
not  responsible  for  contributing  to  such  pub- 


licity, and  I  must  therefore  refrain  on  this 
occasion  from  commenting  directly  upon  the 
evidence. 

With  this  caveat,  let  me  now  review  the 
known  facts  concerning  the  tragic  events 
which  took  place  at  My  Lai  (4)  Hamlet.  Son 
My  Village,  Quang  Ngal  Province,  on  March 
16  1968.  My  Lai  (4)  Hamlet  Is  located  In 
an  area  which  Is  now  and  has  been  for 
several  years  under  Viet  Cong  control.  In- 
telligence reports  Indicate  that  It  has  been 
the  traditional  home  of  the  48th  Local  Force 
Battalion,  considered  one  of  the  best  Viet 
Cong  battalions  In  the  country.  Although 
the  area  was  wlttlln  t^e  Tactical  Area  of 
Operations  of  the  2d  ARVN  Division,  U.S. 
Forces  had  conducted  prior  operations  In  the 
vicinity  and  had  suffered  moderate  casual- 
ties principally  from  mines  and  boobytraps. 
In  March  1968,  the  11th  Infantry  Brigade, 
a  unit  of  the  American  Division,  made  plans 
to  conduct  an  operation  In  this  area,  and  a 
provisional  task  force  known  as  Task  Force 
Barker  was  assigned  the  operation.  This  task 
force,  commanded  by  LTC  Barker,  was  com- 
posed of  three  companies,  drawn  from  two 
battalions,  and  designated  A.  B  and  C. 

On  the  morning  of  March  16th.  following 
a  three-minute  artillery  preparation  on  Its 
landing  zone  which  Is  thought  to  have  pro- 
duced few  If  any  casualties.  Company  C,  com- 
manded by  CPT  Medina  and  consisting  of 
approximately  105  Infantrymen,  made  a  hell- 
copter  assault  Immediately  west  of  My  Lai 
(4).  Company  A  simultaneously  occupied  a 
blocking  position  to  the  north,  and  Company 
B  made  a  helicopter  assault  Into  an  unin- 
habited area  to  the  south.  The  1st  Platoon, 
commanded  by  ILT  Calley,  led  the  advance 
and  physically  occupied  the  cluster  of  habi- 
tations that  constituted  the  hamlet.  Most 
of  the  buildings  were  then  burned  or  other- 
wise destroyed.  The  operation  terminated 
at  approximately  6:00  p.m.  on  that  day,  and 
Task  Force  Barker  was  withdrawn. 

The  task  Force  conunander's  after  action 
report  for  the  entire  operation  Indicated 
enemy  losses  as  128  killed;  it  made  no  men- 
tion of  civilian  casualties.  Friendly  losses 
were  given  as  2  killed  and  11  wounded;  how- 
ever, the  only  U.S.  casualty  clearly  attribut- 
able to  the  My  Lai  assaiUt  was  one  soldier 
who  shot  himself  In  the  foot. 

During  the  day,  reports  received  from  an 
Army  helicopter  pUot  who  had  supported  the 
operation  suggested  there  might  have  been 
unnecessary  killing  of  noncombatants  at  My 
Lai.  As  a  result,  the  Brigade  Commander  was 
directed  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
incident.  During  this  Informal  Investigation 
he  interviewed  the  Task  Force  Commander 
and  S-3,  and  the  commanders  of  the  two 
companies  which  had  been  in  the  Immediate 
area  He  also  received  some  reports  of  \m- 
necessary  killing  through  Vietnamese  chan- 
nels. The  Brigade  Commander  concluded  that 
approximately  20  noncombatants  had  been 
inadvertently  killed  by  preparatory  fires  and 
and  m  crossfires  between  friendly  and  enemy 
forces,  and  that  the  reports  of  unnecessary 
killing  of  civilians  were  merely  another  in- 
stance of  a  common  Viet  Cong  propaganda 
technique  and  were  groundless— a  view  ap- 
parently shared  by  the  Vietnamese  District 
Chief.  He  forwarded  this  finding  to  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  American  Division. 
The  matter  was  not  brought  to  the  attention 
of  USARV  or  MACV  Headquarters  or  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

Over  one  year  later.  In  early  April  1969.  the 
first  suggestion  that  something  extraordinary 
had  taken  place  at  My  Lai  reached  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  At  this  Ume  we  re- 
ceived identical  letters,  dated  29  March  1969 
and  originally  addressed  to  Secretary  Laird 
and  five  Members  of  Congress,  from  a  Mr. 
Ronald  Rldenhour.  In  these  letters  Mr. 
Rldenhour,  a  former  soldier  who  had  heard 
rumors  about  a  supposed  atrocity  from  fellow 
soldiers,  alleged  that  Task  Force  Barker  had 
been  assigned  the  mission  of  destroying  My 


Lai  and  all  Its  InhablUnta.  He  went  on  to 
describe  in  considerable  detail  several  in- 
stances of  alleged  miirder  which  he  beUeved 
had  occurred  there. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  letters,  the  Army  im- 
mediately initiated  a  preliminary  Inquiry, 
and  on  April  23,  1969  the  Chief  of  Staff  di- 
rected the  Inspector  General  to  conduct  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  the  allegations 
made  by  Mr.  Rldenhour.  This  Investigation 
took  place  both  here  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Vietnam,  and  Involved  interviews  with 
36  witnesses,  ranging  from  the  Commander 
of  the  11th  Infantry  Brigade  to  riflemen  who 
participated  In  the  operation. 

On  August  4,  1969  the  investigation  was 
transferred  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 
Since  that  date,  criminal  investigators  have 
located  and  Interrogated  over  75  witnesses, 
28  of  whom  are  still  on  active  military  duty. 
They  have  also  visited  the  site  of  the  in- 
cident and  Interviewed  local  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials and  former  Inhabitants  of  the  hamlet 
who  witnessed  the  alleged  killings. 

An  Army  combat  photographer  present  at 
My  Lai  took  a  number  of  photographs,  which 
he  did  not  turn  over  to  Army  officials.  We 
obtained  copies  of  his  slides  In  August  of  this 
year,  and  can  show  them  to  you  this  morning 
If  you  wish. 

As  you  know.  General  Talbott,  Command- 
ing General,  Fort  Benning,  has  convened  a 
general  courtmartial  to  try  ILT  Calley  for 
the  premeditated  murder  of  109  Vietnamese 
clviUanB.  In  addition,  charges  of  assault 
with  intent  to  kill  30  noncombatanta  have 
been  flled  against  one  of  Calley's  squad  lead- 
ers, SSG  Mitchell.  An  Article  32  Investiga- 
tion of  the  charge  against  Sergeant  Mitchell 
is  expected  to  get  under  way  shortly,  hav- 
ing been  held  up  for  some  time  by  a  defense 
request  for  time  to  obtain  additional  evi- 
dence. 

A  number  of  critical  Issues  remain  to  be 
resolved.  Primary  among  them  Is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  members  of  Company  C 
were  acting  pursxiant  to  orders  from  their 
company  commander  or  higher  headquarters 
when  they  destroyed  My  Lai's  buildings  and 
fired  upon  its  unresisting  inhabitants.  This 
aspect  of  the  case  Is  being  accorded  a  very 
high  priority. 

In  addition.  It  Is  estimated  that  besides 
IM"  Calley  and  SSG  Mitchell  there  are  at 
least  24  former  members  of  Company  C, 
nine  of  whom  are  still  on  active  duty,  who 
must  be  deemed  subjects  of  the  continuing 
criminal  investigation.  The  efforts  of  seven 
crUnlnal  Investigators  are  currently  focused 
upon  the  task  of  developing  evidence  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  these  men.  It  is  es- 
timated that  several  months  may  elapse 
before  all  of  the  allesations  presently  under 
investigation  can  be  fully  evaluated. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Investigation  of  the  Incident 
which  was  conducted  In  Vietnam  Immedi- 
ately after  It  occurred.  Because  this  Is  an 
extremely  Important  and  sensitive  aspect 
of  o\ir  inquiry.  General  Westmoreland  and 
I  have  decided  that  It  should  be  severed 
from  the  rest  of  the  Investigation  and  han- 
dled separately  at  a  very  high  level.  We 
have  therefore  chosen  LTG  William  R.  Peers 
to  head  a  small  team  whose  mission  will 
be  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  both  the 
original  Investigation  and  its  subsequent 
review.  This  action  should  not  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  we  believe  that  investi- 
gation to  have  been  Inadequate,  bat  merely 
as  a  sign  of  our  continuing  determination 
that  the  matter  be  carefully  and  impartially 
explored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  story  which  has  been 
unfolding  before  the  public  during  the  last 
fortnight,  and  which  I  have  discussed  brief- 
ly with  you  this  morning.  Is  an  appalling 
one.  I  would  like  to  add  some  personal  com- 
ments to  this  chronology. 

I  have  reviewed  what  we  know  of  the  In- 
cident at  My  Lai  with  a  number  of  officers 
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who   have   served   in   Vietnam.   It   Is   their 
Judgment— a  judgment  which  I  personal  y 
endorse    and    share— that    what    apparently 
occurred  at  My  Lai  is  wholly  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  manner  in  which  our  forces  con- 
duct  military   operations   In   Vietnam.   Our 
men  in  Vietnam     perate  under  detailed  di- 
rectives from  MACV  and  other  higher  head- 
quarters   which    prohibit    m    unambiguous 
terms  the  killing  of  civilian  noncombatants 
under  circumstances  such  as  those  at  My 
Lai    During  the  last  few  years  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  have  partic- 
ipated in  similar  operations  In  Vietnam.  I 
am   convinced   that  their   overall   record   is 
one  of  decency,  consideration  and  restraint 
towards  the  unfortunate  civilians  who  find 
themselves  in  a  zone  of  military  operations 
Against  this  record,  the  events  at  My  Lai 
are  all  the  more  difficult  to  understand. 

Unfortunately,  details  concerning  the 
matter  did  not  come  to  our  attention  until 
™year  after  the  evente  in  question.  Once  we 
learned  of  the  allegations,  the  Army  immedi- 
ately commenced  an  investigation  which  has 
already  resulted  in  the  flUng  of  criminal 
charges  against  two  Individuals.  In  pursu- 
ing this  investigation,  and  In  referring  the 
reports  of  investigation  to  responsible  court- 
martial  convening  authorities,  we  fully  ap- 
preciated that  the  disclosures  which  would 
inevitably  follow  would  damage  both  the 
Army  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Despite  this,  we  pursued  the  only 
course  of  action  which  was  consistent  with 
our  international  obligations,  our  national 
policies,  and  the  ethic  of  American  military 

"^"hope^that  the  information  which  I  have 
presented  to  you  this  morning  has  given 
each  of  you  a  greater  understanding  of  this 
matter,  and  that  It  has  renewed  yo"'  co";^- 
fidence  in  the  Army's  willingness  and  ability 
to  pursue  the  Investigation  and  attendant 
prosecutions  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I 
assure  you  that  however  great  may  be  your 
dismay  and  sense  of  outrage  that  such  a 
thing  could  occur  In  our  Armed  Forc^  it 
could  be  no  greater  than  mine  nor  than 
that  experienced  by  the  thousands  of  Joya} 
and  brave  officers  and  men  who  have  labored 
so  long  and  sacrificed  so  magnificently  In 
search  of  the  just  peace  we  all  seek  in 
Vietnam. 

PRESS   RELEASE    BY    SENATOR   JOHN    C.   STENNIS 

Chadiman,  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Senator  Stennls  today  Issued  the  follow- 
ing press  release. 

The  Conunlttee  today  received  a  briefing 
from  Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert E  Jordan,  General  Counsel  of  the  Army, 
and  other  officials  of  the  Army  on  the  so- 
called  My  Lai  incident.  The  Chairman  made 
the  following  observations: 

1  If  these  allegations  on  the  massacre  of 
the  non-combatant  civilians,  including 
women  and  children,  are  fully  substantiated. 
It  is  Indeed  a  shocking  affair.  It  Is  contrary  to 
every  American  Idea  of  protection  of  the  in- 
nocent even  In  the  event  of  war. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  Incident 
was  contrary  to  every  rule  and  Instruction 
the  Army  has  Issued  In  connection  with  the 
conduct  of  the  South  Vietnamese  operation. 
2.   It   Is   the   Intention   of   the   Committee 
to  release  all  available  facts  on  this  matter 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  those  In- 
dividuals who  have  either  been  charged,  or 
are  under  investigation  in  connection  with 
this  incident.  The  Committee  would  empha- 
size that   court-martial   charges  have   been 
preferred    against    two   Individuals,    with    a 
number  of  other  persons  under  Investigation. 
There  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  those  Individuals  who  are  con- 
fronted with  these  serious  criminal  charges. 
3    The  Army  for  some  weeks  now  has  had 
this  matter  under  a  complete  and  thorough 
investigation  and  If  these  alleged  events  all 

I .. 


took  place  the  Chairman  la  at  a  complete 
loss  to  understand  why  such  a  lapse  of  time 
occurred  before  the  highest  authorities  were 
apprised  of  the  matter.  On  this  point  the 
Army  is  conducting  a  separate  investigative 
effort  to  determine  the  reasons  why  slightly 
over  a  year  elapsed  before  the  details  of  this 
incident  were  made  known  to  Army  authori- 
ties in  Washington. 

4.  Senator  Stennls  emphasized  that  he  did 
not  know  of  this  matter  until  about  two 
months  ago  when  he  received  a  very  pre- 
liminary report  from  the  Army  Indicating 
that  they  were  undertaking  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation to  ascertain  the  validity  of  these 
charges.  ^     . 

5  The  Committee  received  from  the  Army 
today  a  complete  briefing  which  brings  up  to 
date  the  available  information  on  thU  mat- 
ter Except  for  certain  privileged  mformaUon 
the  statement  of  Secretary  Resor  Is  being 
released  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  considers  this  tragic  inci- 
dent to  be  of  utmost  importance  and  gravity 
and  intends  to  keep  fuUy  informed  and  fol- 
low this  matter  In  close  detail,  at  the  same 
time  exercising  care  In  Its  release  of  any 
information  which  will  prejudice  the  rights 
of  those  who  are  or  may  be  accused. 

6  This  matter  must  be  vigorously  pursued 
by  the  Army.  The  Committee  will  expect  that 
exposures  must  be  made,  not  only  of  those 
who  may  be  guilty  of  wrongdoing,  but  of  any 
personnel.  If  any.  In  military  or  civilian  chan- 
nels who  may  have  suppressed  evidence. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
additional  paragraph,  one  might  say,  to 
the  press  release  wliich  I  have  just  of- 
fered for  the  Record,  let  me  say  that 
the  committee  did  not  reach  any  deci- 
sion to  conduct  whatever  is  ordinarily 
called  an  investigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  did  not  reach  a  decision  not  to 
conduct  such  an  investigation,  but  held 
the  matter  in  abeyance  until  whatever 
trials  are  conducted— were  completed, 
contemplating  that  they  would  be  com- 
pleted within  a  few  months. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  continue  to  fol- 
low this  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people.  We  wUl 
keep  vigilant  on  it.  Then  we  can  take 
such  action  as  we  think  the  facts  justify. 

Let  me  repeat  the  last  point  I  made 
in  my  press  release : 

This  matter  must  be  vigorously  pursued 
by  the  Army.  The  committee  will  expect  that 
exposures  must  be  made,  not  only  of  those 
who  may  be  guilty  of  wrongdoing,  but  of  any 
personnel.  If  any.  In  military  or  clvUian 
channels  who  may  have  suppressed  evidence. 


There  is  also  a  report  that  a  heUcopter 
pilot,  who  was  supposed  to  have  reported 
this  matter,  disappeared  or  was  kill^ 
under  suspicious  circumstances  the  next 

That  report  is  without  fovmdation,  Mr. 
President.  ^,  _ 

The  helicopter  pilot  in  question,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  very  much  alive.  He  is 
still  in  the  Army. 

I  mention  these  points  because  they 
are  just  reports. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  seriousness  of  this  mat- 
ter It  is  quite  serious  with  all  kinds  of 
complications  and  impUcations  involved. 
But  I  feel  that  we  will  get  the  facts,  and 
when  we  do.  the  American  people  will 
know  them. 


Mr   President,  I  repeat  that  for  em 
phasis  as  being  the  general  position  of 
the  committee. 

An  inferential  charge  has  been  made 
that  there  was  a  withholding  of  this 
matter  by  high  officials  in  the  Pentagon, 
or  in  the  administration,  last  year.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  support  that,  so  far  as 
I  know.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor. 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  Army  last  year 
and  stUl  is  Secretary  of  the  Army,  stated 
to  the  committee  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  matter  whatsoever  until 
AprU  of  1969— about  late  March  or  early 

April  of  1969. 

When  he  tells  the  committee  that,  I 
know  that  he  is  telling  the  truth.  I  have 
always  found  him  to  be  that  kind  of  man. 

Mr  President,  I  mention  this  only  to 
clear  up  what  is  apparentiy  a  misunder- 
standing. ,  .,  „ 

Those  are  the  facts,  insofar  as  the 
Secretary  is  concerned. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  order  that  all  Senators  may 
have  ample  notice  with  respect  to  the 
program  already  outlined  for  Monday 
next  let  me  repeat  that  followmg  the 
prayer  and  disposition  of  reading  of  the 
Journal,  there  wlU  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  exceed  1  hour.  It  may  be  less. 
Statements  made  during  that  period  wiU 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Immediately  following  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  ,  will  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the  un- 
finished business. 

ThS  time  on  the  amendment  wUl  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  and 
the  minority  leader,  or  whomever  he 
may  designate. 

The  vote  on  the  Ellender  amendment 
will  take  place  no  later  than  3  p.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

Following  that  vote,  the  time  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  amendment 
No  291,  will  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  the  able  chainnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  time  to  be  limited  to  1 

hour.  ^     ,        __ 

After  the  hour  has  expired,  of  course, 
it  is  understood  that  the  vote  will  occur 
on  amendment  291. 

Mr  President,  it  was  the  desire  of  tne 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr.  Maks- 
FIELD,  that  an  agreement  be  worked  out 
today  so  that  all  Senators  would  be  put 
on  notice  with  respect  to  votes  on  Mon- 
day next. 

So,  now  that  we  are  assuied  of  those 
votes.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  chairman  oi 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
LongX,  the  author  of  the  pending 
amBKOment  the  distinguished  senior 
Sen&toT  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 
/the  author  of  amendment  No.  291,  the 
J  able  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  ,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  and  all  other 
Senators  who  worked  together  to  reach 
these  agreements. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM.  MONDAY. 
DECEMBER  1.   1969 

Mr.  BT?RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  48,  as  amended, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  December  1, 
1969,  at  10  a.m. 


duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  6231,  I  nominate  him 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Donald  W.  Stauffer.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  commander 
while  serving  as  leader  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band 
In  accordance  with  article  n.  section  2, 
clavise  2  of  the  Constitution. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  26.  1969: 

In  the  N*vt        '   ' 
Having    designated   Rear    Adm.    Evan   P. 
Aiirand,  U.8.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  26,  1969: 
Ambassador 

Lewis  HoflTacker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon, 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  ad- 
ditional compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 


traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Equatorial  Oulnea. 

U.N.  TEtJSTKESHiP  Council 
Sam    Harry    Wright,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
U.S.  Attobnet 
Bert  C.  Hum,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  western  district  of  Missouri  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

National  Aksonautics  and  Space 
Administration 
Oeorge  M.  Low,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 
mlnUtrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

U.S.  Marshal 
William  C.  Black,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
ITjVe.  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
_DX).jQffered  the  following  prayer: 

It  is  good  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
to  show  forth  Thy  loving -kindness  in  the 
morning  and  Thy  faithfulness  every 
ntfirftt.— Psalm  92:  1,2. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
Ml  this  Thanksgiving  eve  we  come  to  give 
Thee  the  humble  and  hearty  thanks  of 
our  hearts  for  Thy  loving -kindness  to  us 
and  to  all  men.  Thy  goodness  has  created 
us.  Thy  providence  has  sustained  us.  Thy 
patience  has  borne  with  us,  and  Thy 
love  has  redeemed  us.  May  we  reveal  our 
gratitude  to  Thee  and  return  Thy  love  by 
giving  ourselves  in  greater  service  to  our 
fellowmen,  in  deeper  devotion  to  our  be- 
loved country,  and  by  cheerfully  cooper- 
ating with  Thee  in  all  things. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


,  THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

B.S..  9906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Bur- 
dette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Betty  Glngas; 
and 

H.B.  14020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  Increase  the  maxlmiun 
interest  rate  permitted  on  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
adjourn  from  November  26,  1969,  until  De- 
cember 1,  1969. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  sigrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2276) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 


the  authorization  for  research  relating  to 
fuels  and  vehicles  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act." 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  SEN- 
ATE AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS DULY  PASSED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Mon- 
day, December  1,  1969,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  foimd  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


beneficial  effect  on  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  which  are  now  under- 
way. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), who  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
Congress  in  bringing  the  dangers  of  bio- 
logical warfare  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  press,  and  the  people 
of  our  covmtry. 


BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
most  Americans,  and  indeed  people 
throughout  the  world,  applaud  President 
Nixon's  announcement  yesterday  that 
the  United  States  would  never  engage  in 
germ  warfare.  As  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  in  today's 
edition : 

Unequivocal  abandonment  of  bacterial 
weapons  is  especially  gratifying,  since  this 
particular  concept  of  warfare  is  as  senseless 
as  It  Is  horrifying,  disease  germs  being  as 
great  a  threat  to  the  user  as  to  the  enemy. 

In  my  view,  the  annoimcement  by  the 
President,  in  which  he  also  indicated 
that  this  country  would  renounce  all  but 
defensive  uses  of  chemical  warfare  weap- 
ons, is  convincing  evidence  that  this 
country  and  its  elected  leaders  clearly 
are  working  for  peace  for  this  Nation 
and  for  all  men. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  that  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  could  have   a  very 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORP.  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  in  its 
Sunday  editions  carried  a  report  of  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Edmimd  F.  Martin, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  ofttcer  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  and  Mr.  Stew- 
art S.  Cort,  the  corporation  president. 

Obviously,  problems  confronting  the 
American  steel  industry  represent  prob- 
lems of  national  importance  and  con- 
cern. Steel's  problems  are  problems  of 
the  Congress. 

Because  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Cort  have 
outlined  the  extent  of  impact  of  foreign 
competition  and  imports  on  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  during  the  coiu-se  of 
this  interview,  and  have  cited,  too,  the 
steel  industry's  extensive  Involvement  in 
the  conservation  of  our  environment 
through  costly  pollution  control  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  I  believe  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  to  review 
their  comments. 

I  include  the  New  York  Times  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Bethlehem  Sees  Few  Signs  of  Dip 

(Note. — ^Despite  predictions  and  some  evi- 
dence of  a  slowdown  In  the  American  econ- 
omy, the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  the 
world's  second  largest  steel  producer.  Is  en- 
joying a  far  better  year  than  was  expected 
earlier.  It  foresees  only  a  minor  decline  In 
shipments  for  1970. 

(These  observations  were  highlights  of  a 
broad-ranging  disctisslon  last  week  of  the 
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outlook  for  the  steel  industry  by  Edmund  P. 
Martin,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Bethlehem,  and  Stewart  S.  Cort.  president. 
With  other  Bethlehem  officials,  they  accepted 
an  invitation  to  answer  questions  from  «<*«« 
Walker  and  other  members  of  the  flnanclai- 
news  staff  of  The  New  York  Times.  Excerpts 

'°QuMtlon.  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Cort.  would 
vou  tell  us  a  llttie  bit  about  what  kind  of  a 
year  it  has  been  for  Bethlehem  and  what  you 
foresee  for  1970.  ^  ^^      ..  _„ 

Mr  Martin.  I  think  it's  a  lot  better  than 
we  flgured  a  year  ago.  We've  had  a  lot  more 
business  than  anybody  In  the  steel  Industry 
figured. 

Question.  Why  Is  that? 
Mr  Martin.  We've  been  trying  to  find  out. 
and  I  think  I  have  the  answer  now.  Better 
than  I  had  a  month  ago.  We  had  an  Inter- 
national Iron  and  Steel  Institute  meeting  In 
Tokyo  this  year.  After  that,  the  president  or 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Jack 
IJohn  P.]  Roche,  took  a  world  toujr.  He  went 
to  Australia;  he  went  to  Russia.  \o  Sweden, 
to  Austria,  to  France,  to  Belgiun^.  to  Italy, 
and  he  went  to  Spain.  .,.  .  » 

And  he  found  out  a  lot  of  things  that  a 
steel  man  wouldn't  find  out.  He's  a  lawyer, 
originally.  The  thing  that  Interested  me  more 
than  anything  else  was  that  the  Russians 
say  they're  going  to  make  123  milHon  tons  of 
steel  this  year.  And  they  have  use  for  150 
million.  They're  trying  to  build  up.  and 
they're  buying— trying  to  buy  in  this  short- 
age We  knew  that  the  Russians  were  buying 
steel,  but  we  didn't  have  any  idea  that  they 
were  buying  concrete  bars  and  anything  they 
could  get.  - 

Question.  Are  they  buying  It  from  you? 
Mr.  Martin.  No.  They're  buying  It  from 
anybody  in  Europe  that  they  can  get  It  from. 
That's  why  we  Ithe  American  industry  as  a 
whole,  not  necessarily  Bethlehem]  are  ship- 
ping over  there.  ^,  ,  _ 
And  that's  why  the  Japanese  are  shipping 

over  there.  x    ,    i»-.<^™ 

Question.  Is  any  American  steel  being 
shipped  and  finding  Its  way  Into  Russia? 

Mr  CORT.  I  wouldn't  doubt  it.  It's  very 
hard  to  keep  track  because  most  of  our  ship- 
ments have  been  In  slab  form,  and  once 
they're  finished  in  the  hot-rolled  bands  and 
cold-rolled,  you  don't  know  where  It  goes. 

Question.  You  say  you  have  the  answer, 
maybe,  for  1969.  Can  you  tell  us  about  1970? 

Mr  Martin.  All  I  know  Is  that  our  com- 
mercial fellows— It's  their  business  to  study 
the  market^thlnk  It  will  be  almost  as  good 
a  year  as  this  year. 

Question.  Why?  ^^    .  . 

Mr  Martin.  They  Just  think  that  the  big 
customers  that  buy  85  per  cent  of  the  steel 
production— automobiles,  appliances,  con- 
tainers and  machinery- aren't  going  to  fall 
off  too  much. 

Mr  Cort.  Thev're  estimated  to  have  pretty 
good  backlogs,  and  they  tell  us  they  have 
very  good  prospects,  and  so  our  people  esti- 
mate that  total  consumption  might  fall  off 
4  million  tons.  Which  Is  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  the  109  million  tons  we  expect  to  ship  (as 
an  industry!  this  year. 

Question.  What  Is  the  net  Import  situa- 
tion' You're  doing  some  exporting  and,  I 
presume,  some  steel  Is  stlU  coming  In  from 
overseas,  but  on  balance  has  this  thing 
shifted  very  sharply? 

Mr  Cort.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  total 
net  Imports  ought  to  be  around  9  milUon 
tons.  That's  compared  with  16  million  last 

year. 

Mr  Martin.  The  thing  that  worries  us 
most  about  this  extra  business  now  is  shown 
in  another  thing  that  Jack  Roche  learned 
from  all  these  [overseas]  companies— what 
their  increased  capacity  Is  going  to  be.  Ey- 
erybodv  Is  increasing  capacity.  If  Russia 
stops  Ibuvlngl,  there'll  be  a  tremendous  ex- 
cess capa:clty  and  then  we'll  be  in  worse 
shape  than  we  are  now.  That's  what  scares 
us  more  than  anything  eUe. 


Question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  dollar 
value  of  imports  is  down  a  great  deal  leas 
than  the  tonnage? 

Mr.  Cort.  Yes,  the  total  dollar  value,  even 
with  the  tonnage  down,  is  almost  the  same, 
if  not  higher. 

Question.  What  would  you  advocate  now? 
What  do  you  think  should  be  proper  United 
States  poUcy  with  respect  to  foreign  ship- 
ments of  steel  to  this  country?  What  should 

be  done?  ^      „  .»  ^ 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  think  the  United 
States  dares  to  let  its  steel  industry  go  down. 
Look  at  Japan,  putting  all  her  money  Into 
steel.  The  Government  works  hand  in  glove 
with  the  steel  Industry.  I  think  it's  more 
the  Government  than  the  steel  industry 
that's  pushing  it.  „     .      , 

I  don't  think  that.  If  the  United  States  U 
going  to  be  a  strong  country,  we  dare  let  our 
steel  industry  go.  Some  way.  we've  got  to  get 
Government  help,  because  we're  a  private 
industry  trying  to  fight  foreign  governments, 
and  the  Job  is  to  get  this  sold  to  the  country, 
and  that's  what  we're  trying  to  do.  We  aren't 
doing  it.  but  we're  trying. 

Questioh.  What,  specifically,  do  you  think 
the  help  should  be  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  eventually  you've  got 
to  have  a  government- to- government  line- 
up. 

Question.  If  there  Is  no  agreement  on  the 
Government  basis,  what  will  happen?  Do  you 
think  that  there'll  be  such  a  flood  of  Imports 
of  steel  that  you're  going  to  be  severely  hurt? 
Mr.  Martin.  Well,  It's  gone  up  to  18  per  cent 
I  of  total  American  shipments]  but  next  time 
It  will  probably  go  to  25  or  30. 

Question.  To  turn  to  high  interest  rates 
and  your  company,  what  has  the  money  mar- 
ket done  to  your  own  operations? 

Mr.  Martin.  We're  not  different  from  any 
other  company.  You  have  to  look  twice  at 
how  you  spend  money.  And  we're  going  to. 
If  you  have  to  pay  SVi  per  <^^^^-  S°^  <="'*''' 
approve  things  that  you  would  have  ap- 
proved two  years  ago. 

Question.  You  have  not  gone  abroad  for 
money? 

Mr  Martin.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
I  ought  to  talk  about  that.  We've  gotten 
some.  Not  In  any  Important  amount. 

Question.  But  you've  not  deeply  Involved  in 
foreign  money  markets?  As  maybe  some  other 
steel  companies  are? 
Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Question.  Have  the  tightness  of  money  and 

high  Interest  rates  prevented  you  from  doing 

some  specific  things  that  you  wanted  to  do? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  definitely.  We  would  be 

doing  a  lot  more  things. 

Question.  How  Is  the  removal  of  the  tax 
credit  for  capital  Investment  going  to  affect 
you? 

Mr.  Martin.  Very  materially.  We're  still 
fighting  that.  We  think  it's  a  terrible  mis- 
take for  the  country.  We've  fought  It— every 
chance  we've  had.  I  talk  to  everybody.  In 
fact.  I  even  told  Mr.  Nixon  the  last  time 
I  got  a  chance— m  a  receiving  line,  when  I 
shouldn't  have— that  he  wasn't  as  pbpular 
as  he  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  as  far  as 
businessmen  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Cort.  People  overlook  |the  capital  In- 
vestment problems]  when  they  say.  "Well, 
lake  your  coats  off.  Go  out  there  in  the  world 
market  and  fight  these  people.  You're  in- 
ventive and  ingenious  and  so  forth,  and 
you've  always  fended  them  off  before."  They 
overlook  the  difference  in  the  capital  struc- 
tures of  the  rest  of  the  world's  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  American  steel  industry.  In 
the  United  States,  the  capital  structure  is  an 
average  of  25  per  cent  debt  and  75  per  cent 
equity  And  anywhere  else  In  the  world,  you 
find  the  reverse— 75  or  80  per  cent  debt  and 
20  per  cent  equity.  And  people  don't  think 
that  that  creates  a  rather  unequal  area  to 
compete  in,  but  let  me  tell  you. 

The  Japanese,  in  the  steel  industry,  if 
they  make  2',^  per  cent  net  profit  on  revenue 
dollars,  they're  having  a  fine  year.  At  twice 


that,  we're  having  a  terrible  year.  We  cant 
pay  our  equity  holders  a  dividend.  The  Jap- 
anese, at  2'/4  per  cent,  can  pay  a  10  per 
cent  cash  dividend  to  the  few  stockholders 
they  have  and  the  banks  couldnt  care  less, 
as  long  as  the  steel  people  cover  the  debt 
service.  So  that  if  I  were  over  there  in  Japan, 
boy.  anything  over  that  debt  service  would 
look  like  a  good  price— as  far  as  setting  your 
price  in  your  market  is  concerned. 

Question.  Regarding  Import  controls,  what 
principally  is  the  argument  you  have  to  meet 
from  people  in  Congress,  or  the  academics, 
who  argue  against  you,  that  you  can't  take 
steel  out  of  context,  that  you  have  to  look 
at  the  whole  world  as  one  diplomatic  and 
economic  problem? 

Mr.  Martin  (Laughing).  Well,  everybody 
in  Congress  that  we  talk  to— from  states 
where  we  have  steel  plants — is  all  In  our 
favor  .  .  .  Seriously,  we  debate  among  our- 
selves what  we  should  do.  Should  we  go  out 
and  spend  money  to  try  and  educate  some 
of  these  people.  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
from  places  where  they  don't  have  any  steel 
industry  or  nUnes,  to  the  problem  in  the 
United  States?  Or  shouldn't  we?  And  we  Just 
dont  have  the  dollars  to  do  it. 

I  think  we've  got  too  many  things  to  try 
and  sell.  We  have  this  under-depreciatlon. 
which  is  so  vital  to  all  cajHtal-intenslve  in- 
dustries. We  have  this  problem  of  world 
competition,  from  people  that  have  as  much 
as  $40  per  ton  labor  advantage  over  us.  And 
now  we're  really  having  the  people  move 
In  on  us  on  the  environment  [ pollution] 
control  area. 

Question.  Is  this  costly? 
Mr.  Martin.  To  illustrate,  over  the  next 
five  years  it's  going  to  be  10  per  cent  of  our 
required  capital  outlay.  During  the  last  five 
years,  we've  spent  $105-milllon  on  environ- 
ment control  and  we  face  $205-mllllon  over 
the  next  five  years,  and  the  very  bad  part  of 
this  is  that  for  every  dollar  that  you  spend  to 
put  in  these  facilities  the  operating  cost  is 
a  minus  net  revenue  of  10  cents  for  every 
dollar  So.  at  the  end  of  five  years'  spending, 
this     $205-mlllion     will     have     $20-mllUon 
charged  Just  to  operate  this. 
Question.  Is  there  any  return  at  all? 
Answer.    Absolutely   not.    It    doesn't    help 
our   quality   or   service.   It's   a   permanently 
built-in    cost.    Everybody    sits    around    and 
tightens  up  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
nobody  addresses  himself  to  who's  paying  for 
it.  In  the  meantime,  we're  making  a  major 
contribution.    And   it's    about    time    people 
recognize  this.  This  Is  a  total  battle  If  you 
want  to  clean  up  the  air  and  water.  It  isn't 
Just  the  private  sectors'  responsibility:   It's 
a  part  of  everyone's  responsibility. 

Q.  Question.  Regarding  Government  eco- 
nomic policy,  do  you  feel  at  this  point,  with 
inflation  cc«ning  at  a  6  per  cent  rate  and  so 
forth,  should  we  have  controls  over  wages, 
prices,  credit? 

Mr.  Martin.  We've  got  to  stop  these  wage 
increases  some  way.  The  heck  of  it  Is  that 
these  construction  people  are  really  upset- 
ting the  applecart.  They're  Just  Increasing  11, 
12  even  up  to  15  per  cent.  .  .  .  GeneraJ 
Motors  Is  going  to  have  a  negotiations  next 
year,  and  what  are  they  going  to  end  up  at? 
Are  they  going  to  Uke  the  construction  Into 
It  and  add  onto  it?  I  dont  think  we  can  keep 
on  increasing  wages  the  way  we  are  and  have 
a  viable  economy. 

Question.  Since  we're  again  on  a  war  foot- 
ing in  reality,  would  you  at  this  time  favor  a 
return  to  a  wage-price  program? 

Mr  Martin.  Not  presently.  You  can't  have 
war  and  butter,  and  that's  what  we're  trjing 

tD  do. 

Question.  Which  means  that  you  think 
maybe  we  shouldn't. 

Mr.  Martin.  (After  thoughtful  pause)  Well, 
we've  always  done  it  before. 

Mr.  Cort.  But  It  hasn't  worked. 

Question.  Well,  do  we  have  two  points  at 
view  here? 

Mr.  CoKi.  It's  been  no  solution  in  the  past 
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and  If  the  present  Administration  will  take 
a  statesmanlike  enough  attitude,  and  stand 
firm,  and  slow  this  thing  up  until  you've  got 
7  or  8  p«r  cent  unemployed — I'm  not  recom- 
mending It,  I'm  Just  saying  "If— I  think  It 
would  be  a  more  effective  retardant  action 
than  the  other.  But  It's  political  suicide.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  now,  I  think.  Is  the  Im- 
pact of  a  given  increase  In  the  over-all  unem- 
ployment figure  on  the  blacks. 

This  was  not  a  problem  that  we  had  In  the 
Korean  war  or  In  World  War  n,  or  at  least  U 
it  was,  nobody  recognized  It. 

Question.  Eto  you  have  any  comment  on 
the  Gtovernmenfs  tough  antitrust  policy  and 
what  the  implications  of  ,thls  will  be  for 
business?  ,  ,     . 

Mr  Martin.  In  a  general  way.  I  can  Just 
tell  you  that  I  think  that  the  country  would 
have  been  better  off  If  they'd  let  Bethlehem 
merge  with  Toungstown  Sheet  and  Tube.  I 
think  the  country  would  be  better  off  If 
they'd  let  Sharon  [Steel]  and  CycK^Js  (Steel) 
Join  up.  Here's  two  small  companies  that  pos- 
sibly oould  go  out  of  business  In  the  next  20 
years,  whereas,  together,  I  think  they  would 
have  been  good. 

I  think  m  the  beginning  It  was  good.  Sure, 
companies  got  too  big.  But  here  you  take  the 
.^panesB  merging  the  two  biggest  steel  com- 
panies.' -Why  are  they  doing  It?  They're  doing 
It  so  they  can  compete  better  with  us. 

Mr.  CoRT.  I  think  one  of  the  bad,  things 
they're  trying  to  do,  or  they  are  aciccMtapllsh- 
ing  is  this:  If  you  are  In  an  Industry  of  low 
return,  and  It  looks  as  though  Its  a  chronic 
situation,  and  you  have  capital  to  Invest, 
they  won't  let  you  diversify  and  try  to  Im- 
prove the  equity  for  your  shareholders.  We 
saw  Cerro  (a  producer  and  fabricator  of 
copper  1  as  a  way  to  end  our  problem.  We 
went  down  and  talked  to  [the  Justice  De- 
partment] for  four  hours.  Just  three  days 
before  we  got  the  adverse  reading.  And  there 
was  absolutely  no  competition  between  steel 
and  copper.  Even  they  couldn't  find  it  after 
a  staff  of  eight  lawyers  worked  for  six 
months  on  It. 

And  furthermore,  copper  Is  a  critical 
shortage  Item  In  the  United  States  ...  We 
demonstrated  to  them  that  there  was  a 
100,000-ton-a-year  copper  development  that 
was  the  first  thing,  If  we  merged  with  Cerro, 
we  were  going  to  address  out  capital  and  en- 
ergy to.  That  would  have  been  25  per  cent 
of  the  national  shortage  on^a  critical  prod- 
uct wiped  out.  And  they  rafted  It  out. 

Question.  Then  how  does  Bethlehem  be- 
come a  bigger  and  more  progressive  com- 
pany? What  can  do  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  think  our  ship  building  Is 
going  to  pick  up.  We're  one  of  the  most  diver- 
sified steel  companies  there  is  now.  We're 
big  in  construction  and  we're  pushing  the 
minerals  field  all  over  the  world.  In  min- 
erals, I  think  we're  in  more  places  than  any 
other  steel  company. 

We  were  in  Cuba.  We  lost  that.  We're  In 
Venezuela;  we're  In  Mexico;  we're  In  Brazil; 
we're  In  Chile.  In  Liberia,  In  Gabon. 

Question.  How  about  buying  Into  an  auto 
company  In  Italy  or  Prance  or  something  like 
that?  Is  that  something  that  might  be 
done? 

Mr.  Martin.  That's  something  to  take 
home  and  mull  over. 


events  pursued  by  the  past  two  admin- 
istrations would  cut  out  this  cancer 
which  is  endangering  our  Nation's  health. 

However,  the  war  continues.  At  times 
I  feel  as  if  little  or  no  progress  is  being 
made  in  ending  this  useless  commitmejit 
of  American  lives. 

I  have  always  been  pessimistic  about 
the  outcome  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
It  has  been  and  still  is  a  bottomless  pit 
and  the  United  Stat^  should  start  with- 
drawal as  soon  as  possible.  I  cannot  im- 
press upon  my  colleagues  how  strongly 
I  feel  about  this  matter. 

If  they  have  been  receiving  the  same 
volume  of  mail  as  I  have  from  the  citizens 
of  .their  congressional  districts,  then  they 
will  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
these  letters  indicate  the  American  citi- 
zens share  my  concern  over  the  course  of 
the  war. 

The  Nation  is  impatient.  I  want  to  see 
this  war  over  with.  I  want  to  see  our 
young  men  back  home.  Now  is  the  time 
to  end  the  war. 

Back  in  September,  the  Meadville 
Tribune,  a  fine  newspaper  in  my  district, 
said: 

The  administration  should  move  more 
swiftly  and  more  vigorously  toward  with- 
drawing American  forces  and  closing  out  this 
Ill-fated  venture.  .  .  .  the  cold  fact  is  that 
we  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
pursuing  what  has  proved  to  be  a  mistake. 

I  fully  agree.  The  only  problem  is  that 
the  administration  has  not  moved  "more 
swiftly"  since  January.  I  see  little  evi- 
dence that  everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  terminate  this  fiasca 

Back  in  March  of  this  year  I  joined 
with  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, of  both  parties,  in  sponsoring  a 
resolution,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 187 — which  would  state  it  was  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
begin  to  reduce  its  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

Some  may  say  the  administration  has 
started  to  do  so.  But  I  emphasize  that  not 
enough  has  been  done  and  more  can  be 
done.  There  is  no  earthly  and  logical 
reason  to  procrastinate  any  longer — let 
us  withdraw  now. 


VIETNAM 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
pressing course  of  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam forces  me  to  speak  out  on  the  sub- 
ject. Up  to  now  I  have  refrained  from 
publicly  voicing  my  viewpoint  because  I 
was  hopeful  that  the  natural  course  of 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  re- 
ports that  the  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  bill  which  passed  this  House  is 
being  weakened  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee as  a  result  of  the  outside  pressure 
by  ccal  operators.  Nearly  a  week  has  now 
passed  since  the  conferees  ostensibly 
finished  their  work  last  Thursday  eve- 
ning. Since  that  time,  there  have  been 
several  unexplained  days  of  delay  while 
the  final  version  of  the  bill  is  being  writ- 
ten up,  and  it  is  going  through  several 
different  drafts. 

The  past  history  of  coal  mine  safety 
legislation  should  warn  the  Congress  that 
when  legislation  is  written  behind  closed 
doors,  the  special  interests  always  win. 
Time  after  time  in  the  past,  the  coal 
operators  have  succeeded  in  weakening 


the  protection  of  coal  miners  by  cynically 
writing  in  the  loopholes  which  have  crip- 
pled the  effective  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Since  last  Thursday,  what  has  been 
happening  to  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee?  I  have  information  that 
copies  of  each  day's  version  of  the  re- 
written bill  and  conference  report  are 
being  circulated  to  the  coal  operators, 
and  not  to  those  most  directly  concerned 
with  protecting  the  coal  miners.  Mean- 
while the  National  Coal  Association  is 
using  every  inside  contact  in  attempting 
to  persuade  the  staff  to  insert  a  little 
phrase  here,  a  weakening  clause  there, 
designed  to  water  down  the  effectiveness 
of  the  bill.  This  is  particularly  being  done 
with  respect  to  the  coal  dust  standard, 
which  will  mean  so  much  in  protecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  those  who  work 
in  the  mines. 

I  hope  this  practice  of  slipping  advance 
copies  of  conference  drafts  to  the  lobby- 
ists will  stop,  I  trust  that  the  conference 
committee  will  reach  a  speedy  conclusion 
on  this  vital  bill  and  send  it  to  the 
President  for  signature  without  further 
delay. 

BUDGET  CUTS  REMOVE  HANDI- 
CAPPED, RETARDED  STUDENTS 
FROM  PAYROLL  AT  MALMSTROM 
AJR  FORCE  BASE  IN  GREAT 
FALLS,   MONT. 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,/ 1  have 
been  advised  by  the  Air  Force  that  due 
to  recent  actions  of  Congress  in  appro- 
priations for  the  military,  they  have 
found  that  in  order  to  make  required 
budget  cuts  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
remove  seven  handicapped,  retarded  stu- 
dents from  their  payroll  at  Malmstrom 
Air  Force  Base  in  Great  Falls,  Mont.  The 
Air  Force  expressed  to  me  regrets  that  an 
admittedly  worthwhile  program  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Great  Falls  High  School 
in  special  education  for  these  handi- 
capped, retarded  students  must  be  ended. 
They  tell  me  that  this  action,  and  I  am 
quoting  the  Air  Force  "is  in  accordance 
with  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Air 
Force  regulations  pertaining  to  reduction 
in  force."  The  Air  Force  cites  chapter  351 
of  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual  and  tells 
me  they  have  no  alternative  nor  any  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  of  this  program 
to  the  Air  Force,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  U.S.  Treasui-y  was  $1.60  an 
hour  for  16  hours  a  week,  paid  to  each 
of  these  handicapped,  retarded  students, 
for  which  they  performed  worthwhile 
work  in  a  commendable  manner.  It  is 
necessary  work  that  must  be  paid  for  out 
of  Federal  funds  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  done  under  this  program  or  by  some 
enhsted  personnel  or  other  civilian  em- 
ployees at  the  base. 

I  am  assured  by  the  Air  Force  that 
this  action  is  not  their  choosing  but  has 
been  dictated  by  the  action  of  Congress. 
They  tell  me  that  we  left  them  no  discre- 
tion in  the  matter  and  while  it  is  regret- 
table and  against  their  better  judgment, 
they  are  forced  to  discharge  the  work- 
study  students. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  find  this  hard  to  accept 
and  hard  to  believe,  but  since  it  is  the 
story  that  is  being  used  to  defend  the 
action  at  Malmstrom.  and  undoubtedly 
in  hundreds  of  other  cases  throughout 
the  country,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  need 
for  congressional  intent  to  be  redefined. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  called  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  October  20,  1969, 
and  stated  then  that  I  would  try  to  find 
a  way  to  help  the  seven  handicapped, 
retarded  students.  I  believe  that  my  task 
in  representing  the  people  of  my  con- 
gressional district  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  following  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  the  people  who  pay  the  blUs 
and  perform  aU  of  the  jobs  necessary  to 
make  this  country  thrive  and  progress,  i 
am  sure  the  people  of  Montana  and  ol 
the  Nation  believe  that  Federal  spend- 
ing must  be  curtailed  in  a  sensible  man- 
ner But.  in  the  enormous  expenditures 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  amount  of  money 
saved  on  these  youngsters  will  never  be 
noticed.  It  costs  more  than  this  annual 
saving  every  time  one  of  the  big  SAC  air- 
planes coughs  or  belches.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  enlisted  personnel  im- 
patiently waiting  for  the  end  of  their 
term  of  duty,  but  kept  on  the  rolls  until 
the  very  last  day  whether  needed  or  not, 
amounting  to  far  more  than  this  pro- 
gram at  Malmstrom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  this  House 
as  the  constitutional  body  of  appropria- 
tion, to  investigate  the  spending  proce- 
dures of  the  military  and  other  Federal 
agencies  to  make  certain  that  legislative 
intent  is  carried  out;  to  make  certam 
that  discretion  and  judgment  prevails  m 
curtailing  spending  so  that  the  worth- 
while programs  are  not  eliminated.  Our 
responsibiUty  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  area  is  clear  cut.  Fed- 
eral agencies  blame  Congress  for  failure 
to  appropriate  all  of  the  money  that  they 
have  been  used  to  spending.  Often  they 
eliminate  just  such  sensitive  projects  to 
create  opposition  to  budget  cuts. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  recommend  a  task 
force  to  study  and  evaluate  the  proce- 
dures of  the  agencies  in  making  budget 
cuts  and  to  determine  whether  wastes  m 
detaining  enlisted  persoimel  unneces- 
sarily, wastes  in  inventory,  wastes  in 
travel  expenditures  and  many,  many 
other  places  cannot  be  curtailed  at  least 
enough  to  meet  our  budget  directives, 
rather  than  fire  seven  retarded,  handi- 
capped high  school  students  who  prob- 
ably will  have  no  other  opportunity  to 
be  equipped  for  useful  places  in  our  so- 
ciety. ^^^^^^^^^ 

OPPOSING  FOREIGN  AID 
(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ,  „  .  „ 
Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  recent  hearings  by  the  House  Foreign 
Aid  Subcommittee,  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  United  States  during  1968  bor- 
rowed money  from  41  nations  of  the 
world.  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
is  borrowing  money  from  the  American 
people  to  pay  for  commodities  that  we 
are  giving  free  to  foreign  nations:  thus, 
allowing  foreign  nations  to  build  up  their 
foreign   exchange   reserves   and   short- 


term  dollar  claims.  As  an  example,  after 
giving  Thailand  billions  of  dollars  in 
grant  aid,  we  are  now  borrowing  money 
from  them.  Last  year,  the  United  States 
borrowed  $100  mUlion  from  Thailand  to 
be  repaid  in  4>/2  years  at  6  percent  iri- 
terest  Thus,  we  will  have  to  repay  Thai- 
land $127  million  at  the  end  of  AVz  years 
to  repay  the  $100  million  we  borrowed 

This  is  a  graphic  example  of  how  this 
Nation's  foreign  aid  effort  has  deterio- 
rated into  nothing  more  than  a  vast 
giveaway  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  American  taxpayer  is, 
understandably,  becoming  impatient  and 
angry  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  asked  to 
foot  the  bill  for  critical  domestic  pro- 
grams which  run  into  billions  of  dollars, 
while  on  the  other,  he  sees  his  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  doled  out  to  99  dif- 
tierent  nations  and  five  territories. 

History  has  shown  that  our  foreign  aid 
program  has  often  been  wasteful  and 
failed  to  solve  the  problems  of  those 
countries  we  were  trying  to  help.  In  25 
years,  the  American  taxpayers  have 
given  away  $182.5  biUion— including  the 
interest  on  money  we  have  borrowed  to 

give  away.  ^  ^  ,^  , 

We  cannot  survive  mdefinitely  as  a 
strong  nation  if  we  continue  giving  away 
our  wealth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  more  for- 
eign aid  spending  at  this  time  can  only 
contribute  to  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  and  add  to  continuing  inflation- 
ary pressures. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
approximately  $18.8  billion  in  all  cate- 
gories of  the  foreign  assistance  pipeline- 
loans,  grants,  and  credits— which  could 
serve  to  carry  out  our  foreign  aid  com- 
mitments for  18  months. 

I  strongly  favor  the  elimination  of  all 
foreign  aid  appropriations  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  phasing  out  of  this  coun- 
try's foreign  aid  program. 


the  domestic  glass  industry,  and  is  cur- 
renUy  preparing  recommendations  lor 
tariff  adjustment  to  the  President.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Commission  goes 
beyond  simply  recommending  that  cur- 
rent tariff  levels  be  retained,  and  recom- 
mends an  increase  in  flat  glass  tariffs  It 
is  essential  for  the  survival  of  the  do- 
mestic industry. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  welcome  the  gentleman  to  the 
fraternity 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure  it  is  a  broad  fraternity. 


ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  CONFRONT- 
ING FLAT  GLASS  INDUSTRY 
(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  problems  confronting  Amer- 
ica's flat  glass  industi-y  are  fast  reaching 
critical  proportions.  The  most  recent 
blow  came  in  the  announcement  last 
week  that  a  major  glass  producer  will 
close  its  No.  2  tank  in  Okmulgee  County 
in  my  district.  . 

The  shutdown  will  result  m  250  em- 
ployees being  out  of  work  for  an  indefl- 
nite  period,  and  if  this  trend  continues, 
it  will  jeopardize  the  livelihoods  of  nearly 
1  800  employees  in  this  one  county.  The 
announcement  stated  the  No.  2  tank  was 
being  closed  because  of  low  orders  and 
high  inventory.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  the  flood  of  foreign  glass  imports 
into  our  coimtry  is  the  major  contnbut- 
ing  factor  in  the  economic  crisis  facmg 
the  domestic  glass  industry. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  be  aware  of 
the  drastic  need  for  restoring  our  flat 
glass  tariffs  to  higher  levels.  ^  .  , . 
The  US  Tariff  Commission  has  held 
hearings  on  the  effects  of  imports  upon 


VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION:    VICTIM 
OF  NEGLECT 
(Mr  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  _,  „^ 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Nixon  administration  on  vo- 
cational education  brings  to  mind  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  warning  against  "a  Gov- 
ernment frozen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  to- 
difference."  . 

Perhaps  this  is  too  generous.  In  Ught 
of  recent  events,  we  can  say  that  indif- 
ference is  being  compounded  by  defiance. 
President  Nixon  and  his  miserly  min- 
ions at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have 
announced  that  they  will  impound  the 
$209.5  million  in  extra  funds  voted  by 
the  Congress  to  improve  job  training  and 
education  programs  in  the  Nation's  pub- 
lic schools. 

These  fiscal  dreadnaughts  seem  to  care 
more  about  cold  ink  in  a  ledger  than 
about  youngsters  being  turned  away 
from  industry  payrolls  because  they  lack 
adequate  job  skills. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  House  and 
Senate  parsed  the  far-reaching  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
This  bill  authorized  $812  mUlion  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969. 

But  President  Nixon  requested  only 
$279  2  million  in  his  budget  message. 

By  this  generous  plea  for  Americas 
youth  and  their  anxious  employers,  the 
so-called  "new  Nixon"  repudiated  the 
"old  Nixon."  Speaking  in  Portland,  Oreg.. 
on  May  16,  1968,  candidate  Nixon  said: 
I  believe  that  we  should  set  a  goal  for 
ourselves,  that  every  yoxmgster  entering  pub- 
lic high  school  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  at  least  one  marketable  skill  by  the 
time  he  graduates.  For  too  many  young  men, 
the  end  of  education  has  meant  the  begin- 
ning of  unemployment. 


Yes  Mr.  Speaker,  it  sounds  great,  just 
like  what  the  Congress  had  in  mind  when 
it  passed  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  In  that  same 
Portland  speech,  the  "old  Nixon  led  us 
to  believe  that  his  heart;  and  mind  ()ccu- 
pied  the  mainstream  of  educational 
thinking  when  he  declared: 

Too  many  vocational  training  programs 
are  geared  to  industries  that  are  becoming 
obsolete  and  to  skills  for  which  there  is  no 

""iMs^partlv  because  of  this  falling  in  edu- 
cation that 'teenagers  lead  the  lists  of  the 
unemployed.  Their  Jobless  rat«  (runs)  at 
mpi^'^he  average  rate.  For  Negro  teenagers 
the  unemployment  rate  hovers  at  the  ap- 


35956 

palling  fraction  of  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
labor  force. 

That  do-nothing  budget  request  of 
$279.2  million— scarcely  above  the  fiscal 
1969  level— made  the  Presidents  real 
attitude  toward  vocational  education  like 
the  title  of  the  popular  Broadway  mus- 
ical. "Promises,  Promises." 

Congress,  however,  tried  to  live  up  to 
the  pledge  it  made  last  year.  Through 
the  Joelsen  and  Cohelan  amendments 
to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bUl, 
we  pegged  spending  for  vocational  edu- 
cation at  $488.7  million.  This  is  $209.5 
million  more  than  the  "new  Nixon" 
thought  was  necessary. 

Instead  of  zero  funds  budgeted  by  the 
"new  Nixon"  for  work-study  for  dis- 
advantaged youth,  the  Congress  voted 
$10  million. 

Instead  of  zero  funds  budgeted  by  the 
"new  Ijllxon"  for  vocational  education  for 
students  with  special  handicaps  and 
needs.  Congress  voted  $40  million. 

Instead  of  zero  funds  budgeted  by 
the  "n^w.  Nixon"  for  research  into  im- 
proving, vocational  education,  the  Con- 
gress voted  $34  million. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
Nixon  administration  is  defying  the  will 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
in  the  matter  of  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding vocational  education.  Even  so 
puny  a  step  as  the  national  skills  survey 
promised  by  candidate  Nixon  in  May 
1968  has  been  forgotten  along  with  the 
other  campaign  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  now  had  10  months  to 
demonstrate  his  intentions  in  domestic 
affairs  and  to  begin  to  live  up  to  his  lofty 
campaign  promises.  The  honeymoon  is 
clearly  over  in  executive-legislative  re- 
lations, and  it  is  high  time  to  tell  the 
tmth  about  what  this  administration  is 
doing  to  weaken  basic  American  institu- 
tions. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  time 
when  I  wish  the  "new  Nixon"  woxild  heed 
the  advice  of  the  "old  Nixon." 
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businesses    in   Okinawa    following    the 
reversion. 

In  the  20  years  that  the  United  States 
has  administered  Okinawa,  and  the  other 
Ryukyu  Islands,  a  substantial  number  of 
American  citizens  and  servicemen  have 
lived  there  to  assist  in  the  government 
and  defense  of  the  island  and  of  East 
Asia  itself.  Millions  of  American  Govern- 
ment dollars  have  been  Invested  in  the 
island  to  repair  the  damage  wrought  by 
war;  and  millions  of  private  American 
dollars  have  followed  with  businesses  to 
serve  the  American  and  Okinawan  citi- 
zens of  the  island. 

Today  there  are  107  private  American 
businesses  in  Okinawa,  ranging  from  a 
dairy  company  to  oil  refineries.  Their  to- 
tal investment  amoimts  to  over  $220  mil- 
lion. Every  one  of  these  companies  duly 
applied  for  and  was  granted  an  operating 
license  by  the  Okinawan  Qovemment; 
every  one  of  them  operates  according  to 
the  laws  of  Okinawa.  However,  these  laws 
are  different,  in  msuiy  cases,  from  those 
of  Japan  that  will  apply  after  reversion, 
and  therein  lies  the  source  of  potential 
harm  to  American  companies  if  adequate 
care  is  not  taken. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Okinawa  has  asked  the  President  to 
consider  the  dangers  of  a  total  and  im- 
mediate application  of  Japanese  laws  to 
businesses  that  have  operated  under 
Okinawan  laws  and  within  the  dollar 
economy  that  now  exists  there.  Their  re- 
quests are  reasonable:  they  ask  that  their 
licenses  and  leases  be  recognized  by 
Japan,  that  they  not  be  taxed  retroac- 
tively, that  they  be  allowed  to  convert 
their  dollars  into  yen  freely  and  without 
penalty,  and  that  an  American  com- 
mercial attache  be  assigned  to  Okinawa 
to  bring  any  problems  to  the  attention  of 
both  Governments. 

These  propossds  are  fair  and  should  be 
heeded.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  harmony 
surroimding  the  annoxmcement  of  rever- 
sion, let  us  not  find  that  fellow  Americans 
have  been  neglected  for  political  reasons. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESSMEN  MUST  BE 
PROTECTED  ON  REVERSION  OF 
OKINAWA  TO  JAPANESE  SOVER- 
EIGNTY 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
arrival  of  Prime  Minister  Sato  in  Wash- 
ington last  week,  the  United  States  and 
Japan  appear  ready  to  conclude  discus- 
sions on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to 
both  nations  and  to  the  future  of  our  al- 
liance: the  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Jap- 
anese sovereignty.  The  imminent  return 
of  Oltinawa  to  Japan  fulfills  the  promises 
of  all  American  Presidential  administra- 
tions since  the  signing  of  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty.  It  will  restore  to  Japan 
what  was  once  an  integral  part  of  that 
nation;  islands  whose  people  share  a 
cultural,  racial,  and  linguistic  heritage 
with  the  Japanese,  and  who  themselves 
overwhelmingly  favor  return  to  Japanese 
rule. 

There  is,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
condition  which  I  feel  must  be  agreed 
to  before  this  transfer  is  made.  That  is 
the  guaranteed  protection  of  American 


LET  US  NOT  FORGET  OUR 
CZECHOSLOVAK  BRETHREN 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuing  developements  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia which  involved  the  removal  of 
Alexander  Dutwek  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Assembly  and  have  constituted 
a  gradual  tightening  of  Soviet  control 
are  indeed  sobering,  for  they  are  contin- 
uing incidents  in  the  political  tragedy 
that  has  been  unfolding  in  that  country 
since  the  Communist  coup  in  1948. 

Forced  to  live  imder  the  harsh  and 
oppressive  regime  of  the  Stalinist  An- 
tonin  Novotny  for  almost  20  years,  the 
Czechoslovak  people  finally  began  to 
enjoy  a  taste  of  f  cgedom  when  Alexander 
Dubcek  replaced  Novotny  early  in  1968. 
For  over  200  days,  Dubcek  attempted  to 
set  a  comse  for  Czechoslovakia  which 
would  have  liberated  the  Czech  people 
from  a  life  of  fear  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. His  government  threatened  no  man 
or  nation,  most  ceitainly  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  imless  freedom  ctyi  be  considered 


a  threat.  But  this  freedom  was  not  des- 
tined to  endure.  On  the  night  of  August 
20,  1968,  Czechoslovakia  was  subjugated 
and  Soviet  troops  occupied  that  country 
armed  with  guns  and  tanks. 

Today,  over  17  months  later,  the  So- 
viet occupation  continues.  There  are  over 
70,000  Soviet  troops  stationed  in  that  un- 
happy country. 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  illegal  and  unjustified.  It  is  a 
violation  of  international  law  and  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  denies 
the  basic  civil  and  human  rights  of  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  inforin  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  is  illegal 
and  unjustified.  My  resolution  would 
also  request  the  President  to  put  the 
question  of  the  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia on  every  agenda  for  all  future 
negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  like  better  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  they  have  in  fact 
entered  into  arms  limitation  talks;  that 
they  desire  increased  contacts  between 
American  and  Soviet  citizens  and  Gov- 
ernment leaders  and  a  recent  U.S.  par- 
liamentary group  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber met  with  Soviet  representatives  in 
Moscow. 

In  my  opinion  such  talks  have  a  po- 
tential benefit  for  both  countries.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  caxmot 
and  will  not  condone  the  Soviet  disre- 
gard for  the  sovereign  rights  of  Czecho- 
slovakia or  any  other  nation,  large  or 
small,  weak  or  strong. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  sincere  in  its 
desire  for  better  relations,  let  it  prove 
it  by  withdrawing  its  troops  from 
Czechoslovakia.  Let  it  prove  it  by  turn- 
ing over  the  afifairs  of  Czechoslovakia  to 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  resolution. 


POSTAL  PROBLEMS  MAY  BE  THE 
FAULT  OF  MANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  quote 
from  the  recent  statement  by  Postmaster 
General  Blount  during  his  trip  to  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  in  Japan: 

Japanese  letter  sorters  can  work  almost 
as  fast  as  U.S.  machines  because  imllke 
Americans,  "the  Japanese  haven't  forgotten 
how  to  work,"  Postmaster  General  Wlnton 
M.  Blount  recently  told  a  news  conference 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  statement  dis- 
crediting the  postal  workers  is  regret- 
table. But  it  is  even  more  regrettable 
that  the  Postmaster  should  compound 
this  ill-advised  situation  with  further 
derogatory  remarks  on  his  Department 
in  the  current — November  28 — issue  of 
Life  magazine. 

If  the  Post  Office  is  "undermanaged 
and  mismanaged,''  as  the  Life  article 
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states.  I  am  begUming  to  wonder  if  the    E^^e^.^i.^y^^^.K^Jj^X^^th^h 
crux  of  the  postal  system's  troubles  does 


not  lie  more  at  the  feet  of  management 
than  with  the  750,000  postal  workers? 

Since  the  early  1950's,  it  has  been  evi- 
dent to  top  postal  management  that 
niunerous  corrective  procedures  were 
needed. 

The  article  states: 

Soon  after  taking  office  in  1953,  Postmas- 
ter General  Arthur  Summerfleld  asked  for 
an  operating  statement  for  the  previous 
month;  he  was  told  It  would  be  ready  in  17 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Postmaster  Simunerfleld 
had  8  years  in  which  to  correct  the 
reporting  and  accounting  system  of  the 


This  Is  the  story,  so  far,  of  J.  D.  Braman, 
who  left  his  post  as  Mayor  of  Seattle  to  take 
the  newly  created  position  of  aasUtant  ssc- 
retary  of  transportation  for  envlronmant 
and  urban  systems. 

As  a  strong   mayor  and  as  chairman  of 


Establishment  substantiaUy  through 
economics  and  modem  management 
techniques." 

This  could  well  be  a  quotation  frcan  _       _  .    ^     „ 

.itfttements   of    the    present    Postmaster  the   transportation   committee   of   the   Na 

Staieraenw*   ui    w«    h  tlonal   League   of   Cltlee,   Mr.   Braman   hac 

General.  j.,_.T,ff  tH«  num.  significant   impact   in   urban    affairs.    Some 

The  facts  are,  that  during  the  Sum-  ^^^^„  predicted,  however,  that  he  would 

merfleld  regime,   the   postal       7,?:       ♦ "  find  himself  without  power  to  accomplish 

creased  from  less  than  $400  million  lo  anything  in  Washington  and  would  soon 

$600  million.  ^    ..  x^  *  »_  *!""• 

Mr   Speaker,  I  finally  submit  that  be-         Though  inexperienced  in  the  rough-and- 

fore  the  Congress  would  be  willing  to  tumble  of  federal  departmental  politics,  Mr. 

B^ivP  Dostal  managers  a  free  hand,  one  Braman  U  a  scrappy  fighter,  in  an  inter-^ 

give  P°^^  "i"""*^w„  npnartment  from  view  with  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  be 

that  would  "'^^f. ^*^ti«ft^!^^^nresenta^  detailed  what  he  considers  some  of  his  suc- 

the  hegemony  of  fhe  elected  representa  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^    especiauy  hia 

tives  of  the  people,  that  same  manage-  jj,j5(.u,t,gg  ^,th  ^^e  Federal  Highway  Ad- 

«    ^  ««.       TT  i.  «  ^      -i«  ^..^.,»     ment  must  present  the  Congress  wim  nmnstration    and  the    Bureau    of    PubUo 

Post  Office.  Yet  time  and  again  during     "''ig^st  some  inklings  of  its  plans  for  R^^g 
those  8  years  he  vociferously  defended,     ^Q^grn  management  techniques,  a  prac-  mrMviEw  ExciaiprTO 

in  public,  and  before  committees  on  both  ,   ^^^^  accounting  system,  rate  In-        Question.  You  occupy  the  only  office  in 

sides  of  Capitol  Hill,  the  outmoded,  un-       --^--g  ^j^^t  will  do  away  with  the  shame-  the   cabinet   at  assistant   secretarial   level 

wieldy.  tortuously   slow  cost  ascertain-     ^  ,    cnhrfdies   to   favored   categories   of  that's  set  up  to  handle  environmental  prob- 

ment  system.  rr^il  a  system  of  modemizaUon  through  lems.  Do  you  think  this  is  mi  effective  way 

It  was  not  unUl  May  22  of  this  year     Son' L  nlarvt  facilities  and  mechanlza-  to  deal  with  these  problems? 
that  top  officials  of  the  Post  Office  De-     P/^^ri^r^ost^DeciaUy  firm  guidelines       ^^^"-  Entirely  apart  from  my  interd^ 

tion.  and,  mosi  especiauy.  *"*"»";"  ,  partmental  duties  that  emanate  from  Sec- 

for   the   protection   and   promotion   ol  ** 

personnel. 


partment  admitted  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  this  House  that  the  cost  ascertain- 
ment system  was  derelict  and  would  be 
replaced  by  a  new  system. 

I  submit  this  was  entirely  an  Internal 
postal  mansigement  decision.  I  also  sub- 
mit that  when  it  requires  16  long  years 
for  postal  management  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  such  a  matter  as  providing  an 
efficient  costing  system,  that  many  of  the 
postal  problems  developing  in  those  16 
years  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the 
American  postal  worker  "forgetting  how 
to  work,"  as  Mr.  Bloimt  states  in  his 
statement  in  Tokyo. 

The  article  also  snidely  implies  that 
Postmaster  Larry  O'Brien,  "once  won- 
dered aloud  about  the  potential  of  the 
carrier  pigeon  business." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  be  selfish 
and  reserve  all  of  my  "accolades"  for 
members  of  one  party.  During  the  time 
that  Mr.  O'Brien  was  putatively  the  Post- 
master General,  he  most  frequently 
called  me  from  his  office  in  the  White 
House — and  though  he  may  have  become 
a  bird  watcher — especially  where  carrier 
pigeons  are  concerned — ^I  seriously  doubt 
if  he  ever  maintained  any  close  surveil- 
lance over  the  problems  that  were  de- 
veloping and  multiplying  in  the  Post 
Office. 

Today    the    present    administration 


retary  (John  A.|  Volp>e's  role  in  decisions  of 
the  Cabinet  Environmental  Quality  Council, 
my  job  basically  is  Intradepartmental.  The 
concerns  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  looking 
at  as  far  as  the  environment  is  concerned 
are  those  In  which  there  is  an  impact,  pre- 
sumably an  adverse  impact,  from  some 
transportation  operation. 
This  bolls  down  to  the  highway  problem 


DOT  HAS  A  CARD-CARRYING 
CONSERVATIONIST 

(Mr    SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  and  to  the  alrport-locatlon  problem.  As  ur- 

traneous  matter  )  ^"^  mass  transportation  gets  to  moving  for- 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  ward,  undoubtedly  environmental  problems 
the  sting  in  my  recent  telegram  to  Sec- 
retary Volpe  concerning  the  Everglades 

National  Park,  I  do  not  believe  the  cai^e     ^      ^  _  _  _^ ^ 

of   conservation  is   forever   lost   in  the  ^^ich.  again,  a  corridor  might  present  some 

Department  of  Transportation.  Proof  of  environmental  problems, 

this  was  brought  home  to  me  just  y^^-^J^-  Concern  reflected 

day  upon  reading  an  interview  witti  toe  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  purpose  for  which  the 

Honorable  J.  D.  Braman,  Assistant  oec-  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  certainly  well  warranted 

retary   of   Transportation  for   Environ-  ^nd  reflects  the  President's  concern  for  the 

ment  and  Urban  Systems,  in  the  pages  of  affairs  of  the  cities  and  his  concern  for  the 

the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  environment  m  its  entirety,  including  trans- 

The  article  on  Mr.  Braman  indicates  portation  and  its  effects. 


will  develop  involving  location  of  corridors, 
stations,  surface  facilities,  and  things  of  that 
nature.  Also,  from  time  to  time  something 
win  arise  in  the  Railroad  Administration  in 


that  he  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  in 
conservation  matters  as  they  affect  pri- 
marily the  Nation's  urban  areas  and  that 
he  has  the  political  acumen  to  accurately 
assess  the  uphill  battle  such  a  person 
faces  in  a  department  not  known  for 
much    enthusiasm    for    environmental 

concerns.  ^     ^  ^    ■^ 

The  Monitor  article  asks  the  rhetorical 


Secrertary  Volpe  was  well  aware  when  he 
came  in  that  inherently  there  was  a  lot  of 
controversy  in  sight,  with  many  people  feel- 
ing that  transportation  facilities  as  they  were 
being  constructed  were  unnecessarily  damag- 
ing the  environment. 

Therefore,  be  felt  he  needed  a  unit  that 
could  operate  for  him  independent  of  his  ad- 
ministration, Independent  of  his  other  sec- 
retarial  offices,    to   be   concerned   with   two 


roaay     ine     present     aonumsirauon  ^"''"^^.'"tV,  «Vom«n7rftrd-carrvinK     things-urban  mass-transit  systems  and  en 

fumes  and  fusses  over  the  dire  need  for     question  "is  Mr.  Braman  a  card-carrying       .     »       ^^  imoact. 


postal  reform.  But  that  same  administra- 
tion has  given  "marching  orders"  to 
withhold  technical  and  administrative 
assistance  from  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee  which  has  been  meeting  for 


conservationist?"  Based  solely  on  the 
article  and  the  littie  I  have  learned  of 
his  determination  to  fight  the  good  fight 
for  the  protection  of  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment  within  DOT,   I  beUeve  the 


weeks  now  in  an  attempt  to  modernize  question  can  be  answered  afflrmativeUr. 

postal  laws.  Moreover,  we  should  thank  our  lucky 

I  am  wondering  if,  like  the  16  years  stars  that  the  former  mayor  of  Seattle 

it  took  postal  officials  to  abandon  the  is  in  the  Department;  let  us  hope  Ws 

archaic  accounting  system.  It  will  require  conservation  infiuence  will  spread--ooth 

another  16  years  before  postal  manage-  up  and  down  DOT'S  ladder  of  decision- 

ment  decides  to  work  cooperatively  with  makers. 


the  Congress  in  postal  progress,  rather 
than  defend  a  pie-in-the-sky  corporation 
structure. 

Or,  will  the  present  administration 
continue  to  sing  the  Summerfleld  re- 
frains? 

In  his  first  appearance  before  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee,  Mr.  Sum- 
merfleld outlined  his  major  goals.  He 
pontificated  especially  on  his  aim.  "to 
cxv — 3866— Part  ar 


A  copy  of  the  Interview  follows: 

Ofxk  Spaces  Vrasus  Roads 
(By  Robert  Cabn) 
Washdjcton.— Blg-clty  mayor  comes  to 
Washington;  takes  a  high-level  job  in  the 
Nixon  administration;  bucks  the  powers  al- 
ready established  In  his  field  of  competence; 
finds  unwelcome  mat;  but  after  nme  months 
Is  stUl  flghtlnK  the  established  powers,  with 
only  limited  success. 


vlronmental  impact. 

Question.  Have  you  been  successful  so  far? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  I  was  under  any 
illusions  when  I  came  here,  and  I  doubt  that 
the  Secretary  was,  as  to  the  ease  with  which 
we  would  accomplish  our  objectives.  It  would 
be  quite  apparent  to  anyone  who  had  been 
Involved,  as  I  was  in  Seattle,  with,  particu- 
larly, highway  environment  problems,  that 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  were  not  going  to 
view  us  as  a  welcome  addition  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Engineer's  approach  cited 

Quite  apparently,  we  were  going  to  disturb 
the  established,  long-range  approach  they 
had  to  these  problems.  I  don't  mean  to  Imply 
that  they  were  totally  blind  to  the  environ- 
mental problems — they  were  not.  But  they 
were  operating  entirely  with  the  engineer's 
approach. 

And  it  appeared  to  them,  as  I  see  It,  that 
the  principal  thing  one  needed  to  consider  in 
the  environmental  Impact  of  a  highway  Is 
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to  make  the  highway's  actual  physical  struc- 
ture atuactlve — embellish  It,  put  some  cos- 
metics on  It,  perhaps"  do  a  little  better  Job 
of  contouring  and  landscaping,  perhaps  do 
something  to  improve  the  graceful  sweep  of 
the  concrete  posts,  girders,  and  so  forth. 

I  don't  think  they  ever  were  very  aware 
that  regardless  of  how  well  engineered  and 
how  beautiful  from  a  structural  point  of  view 
or  monumental  point  of  view  a  highway 
structure  can  be  made.  It  still  doesn't  answer 
the  environmental  problems  that  relate  to 
the  tearing  up  of  neighborhoods,  the  taking 
of  very  valuable  land,  the  contribution  that 
It  makes  to  air  pollution  as  you  bring  a  mas- 
sively congested  highway  Into  the  center  of  a 
big  city.  And  to  the  highway  people  It  seems 
not  only  the  best  possibility,  but — to  their 
point  of  view— Inevitable,  that  parklands 
should  be  utilized  as  vacant  land. 
Each  case  individually 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  parkland  should 
never  be  taken  for  highways? 

Answer.  Each  case  has  to  be  considered  In- 
dividually. I^hlnk  there  are  people  who  are 
so  bUndly  committed  that  they  think  you 
have  to  preserve  everything  Just  to  preserve 
It,  regardless  of  whether.  In  balance.  It  per- 
forms enough  function  to  be  preserved.  But 
I'm  vprjr  strongly  oriented  toward  practical 
oonset\jAtlon.  On  the  value  of  urban  open 
spaces,  I'm  all  conservationist. 

But  you  have  to  recognize  that  some  peo- 
ple are  In  positions  where  they  have  to  make 
decisions  that  are  based  on  practical  con- 
siderations. Then  I  think  you  have  to  back 
away  and  compromise  a  little  once  In  a  while 
at  a  reasonable  level. 

Question.  Are  you  still  hopeful  that  you 
can  make  an  impression  on  the  forces  you 
are  combating?  " 

Answer.  We  have  already  made  a  profound 
Impression.  But  It's  been  more  or  less  one 
that  has  disturbed  those  who  have  been  nm- 
nlng  things  their  own  way.  We  certainly 
gained  something  In  New  Orleans  [where  the 
highway  people  were  prevented  from  putting 
an  expressway  through  the  historic  Vleux 
Carre].  We  gained  something  even  In  the 
Memphis  compromise  (when  freeway  build- 
ers had  to  depress  at  least  part  of  an  express- 
way going  through  Overton  Park].  I  think 
we're  going  to  gain  something  in  San  An- 
tonio (where  an  expressway  would  go 
through  several  park  areas  | . 

And  I  think  that  whatever  we  gain  In  these 
places  can't  help  but  Implant  In  the  minds  ■ 
of  highway  builders  who  are  Just  now  start-  ^ 
Ing  projects  the  Idea  that  there's  a  new  ball 
game  being  played.  And  that  whether  It's 
Just  this  little  office  alone,  or  whether  It's  Is 
a  whole  surge  of  concern  by  citizens,  which 
I  think  is  coming,  the  highway  builders  are 
going  to  have  to  reevalute  their  whole  deck  of 
cards.  They  will  have  to  realize  that  they 
can  no  longer  bamboozle  everybody  by  simply 
saying:  "We've  studied  everything  and  this 
Is  the  best  we  can  do,  and  this  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do,  so  do  you  like  It — and  If 
you  don't  like  It,  were  going  to  do  It  any- 
way." 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  all  Cabinet 
officers  or  agencies  that  have  anything  to 
do  with  natural  or  human  resources  should 
have  environmental  assistants? 

Answers.  I  think  they  should.  But  the  prob- 
lem Is  that.  If  you  go  to  any  of  them  they'd 
say  they  already  have  jjeople  advising  on  the 
environment.  The  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, for  Instance,  has  people  who  are 
concerned  \  ith  the  environment.  But  these 
persons  are  not  at  jiollcy  level.  The  difference 
is  that  m  most  of  these  places  you  are  dealing 
with  lower-echelon>6areer  people  who  Just 
can't  buck  the  system. 


POSTAL  CORPORATION 
PROPAGANDA 

(Mr.  OROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


(wint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  of  the  House  have  made  refer- 
ence to  public  opinion  polls  they  have 
conducted  as  evidence  of  what  they  call 
widespread  support  for  conversion  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  into  a  Govern- 
ment-owned Corporation.  Par  example, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown) 
has  stated  that  the. polls  indicate  "mas- 
sive approval  of  the  Postal  Corporation 
concept." 

This,  of  course,  is  not  siuprising.  de- 
pending upon  the  question  or  questions 
asked.  The  American  people  want  reform 
in  the  Post  Office  Department.  Through 
many  channels  of  communication  they 
have  been  fed  a  steady  diet  of  propa- 
ganda extolling  the  alleged  "virtues"  of 
a  Postal  Corporation  and  giving  the  im- 
pression that  only  by  travelling  this  route 
can  there  be  meaningful  reform. 

If  I  were  to  conduct  a  poll  in  the 
district  I  represent  and  ask  citizens  if 
they  supiwrted  a  plan  which  would  pro- 
vide improved  service  at  a  savings  in  tax 
revenue  of  $1  billion  a  year — as  claimed 
by  proponents  of  a  Postal  Corporation — 
there  is  no  question  of  the  results:  the 
response  would  be  overwhelmingly 
favorable. 

The  trouble  is  that  such  a  question 
would  be  totally  misleading  and  imfair, 
for  a  case  simply  has  not  been  made  to 
support  the  claims  of  better  service  and 
substantial  savings  in  tax  revenue,  as 
alleged  by  proponents  of  a  Postal  Corpo- 
ration. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  well  imagine 
the  imfavorable  response  if  I  would  pose 
a  question  such  as  this: 

"Do  you  favor  conversion  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  into  a  Government- 
owned  Corporation;  a  plan  under  which 
compulsory  unionism  would  be  possible, 
which  easily  could  result  in  a  100  per- 
cent increase  in  the  first-class  letter  rate, 
and  reductions  in  service  ?  " 

Why,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  have  so  many 
people  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  down  suddenly  become  obsessed 
with  the  concept  of  a  Corporation  as  a 
cure-all  for  the  postal  service? 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  not  new.  What 
gave  it  impetus  was  the  report  of  the 
so-called  Kappel  Commission — the  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Organization — cre- 
ated by  President  Johnson  in  1967  and 
which  made  its  report  in  June  1968. 

As  expected,  that  report  came  out  four- 
square in  favor  of  a  Postal  Corporation, 
and  to  many  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  Nation,  that  was  it — 
a  Corporation  was  the  cure-all  and  the 
voices  of  those  of  us  who  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  better  route  to  fol- 
low were  drowned  out  by  the  propaganda 
barrage  in  support  of  the  corporate  idea. 

One  knowledgeable  objector,  for  ex- 
ample, whose  views  have  not  been  widely 
disseminated  is  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral J.  Edward  Day,  even  though  he  has 
provided  sound  and  telling  arguments 
against  the  corporation  concept.  As  Mr. 
Day  stated  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee: 

To  me.  It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  the  many  objections  which  can  be  made 
to  the  corporation  propoeal,  there  has  been 


very  little  published  notice  of  these  objec- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  there  ha«  been 
a  barrage  of  one-sided  propaganda  and 
Chamber  of  CMnmerce  slogans  put  forward 
in  support  of  the  Kappel  proposal,  much  of 
it — I  am  afrald^by  i)eople  who  have  limited 
qualifications  as  experts  on  operation  of  large 
organizations  generally. 

At  another  point  in  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Day  had  this  to  say: 

The  members  of  the  (Kappel)  Commission 
were,  of  course,  all  important  men.  However, 
I  think  It  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  one  of 
them  had  any  background  in  postal  matters. 
I  doubt  if  the  President  of  Campbell  Soup 
Co. — who  was  a  member  of  the  Commission — 
would  have  been  Impressed  by  the  results  of 
a  critical  survey  of  his  company  by  a  group 
that  did  not  Include  even  one  person  with 
the  slightest  experience  In  the  food  business. 
The  same  can  be  said  about  the  president  ol 
General  Electric,  of  the  Bank  of  America,  and 
of  Cummins  Engine  Co. — all  members  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  weeks  ahead  it  will 
be  my  intention  to  offer  further  com- 
ments in  an  effort  to  set  the  record 
straight  concerning  the  corporation  con- 
cept and  to  keep  Members  informed  of 
the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the 
writing  of  a  meaningful  postal  reform 
bill  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

I  harbor  no  illusion  that  my  views  will 
have  the  slightest  effect  on  those  in  the 
publishing  business  and  the  Nation's 
giant  corporations  whose  minds  obviously 
are  closed  to  any  other  idea  except  a 
postal  corporation. 

I  can  only  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  keep  an  open  mind,  await  the  bill 
which  I  hope  our  committee  will  report 
at  an  early  date  and  then  view  objec- 
tively all  of  the  facts — not  just  the  one- 
sided propaganda  of  those  who,  in  many 
instances,  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  our  Nation's  postal 
system  and  the  problems  with  which  that 
system  is  faced. 


CHICKEN:  AMERICAN  STYLE 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
broilers  are  a  major  source  of  income  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arkansas,  which  it 
is  my  privilege  to  represent.  Arkansas  is 
a  very  close  second  to  Georgia,  which 
still  stands  as  the  No.  1  State  in  broiler 
production.  I  am  giving  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  from  Georgia  fair  notice 
in  the  spirit  of  friendly  competition  that 
we  will  be  on  their  heels  and  may  well 
surpass  them  in  broiler  production  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

In  1964,  the  last  year  for  which  census 
figures  are  available,  Arkansas  produced 
267  million  broilers.  In  1968,  statewide 
production  had  risen  to  an  estimated  369 
million.  Far  more  than  half  of  those 
broilers  are  grown  in  my  Third  Congres- 
sional District.  For  example,  of  the  267 
million  birds  produced  statewide  in  1964, 
the  Third  District  produced  222  million. 
My  longtime  friend,  Lex  Killebrew,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Arkansas  Poultry 
Federation,  tells  me  that  that  approxi- 
mate ratio  still  exists  today. 
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^isx^T^TL^^  r^^i^'^T^vT^.  iHln£!F-»^-- 

BToUer    Co^"    ^,^^'^^JS'o^h"v  c?^^        Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to  my  coUeagues'     STrT,ENT8  Vary  on  Wa— most  Oppos.  QmcK 

K,r«.^K^'  btW^Sir-LSS  ^Z'JT.Z^L"^.V..i'-^r^ 

?l^""SnTphU  CamoSu  iSle"  proSuced  by  the  National  BroUer     ^ose  an  immediate  withdrawal  from  Viet- 

—r.,,;,,,,,^.,  =—«=£  ;is^sHHSii:i 

?r VnuStloTal  science  and  nutrffi^al  minutes  this  film  simplifies  the  vertical-  ^more  oKlvf  accounf  of  student  thought, 

tiolo^  to  everyday  problems.  There  is  ly  integrated  complex  which  brings  to  ^  randomly  selected  group  of  270  students 

no  one  mdiwtry  tSit  hal^  made  more  effec-  the  American  dinner  table  a  Plentiful  were  asked:                    ,  ,^.  „„    »v,ouia  or 

?ue  \^e  of  nutrition  knowledge  than  the  supply  of  deUolous  chicken  meat.  The  "Would  you  say  that  the  U.S.  should  or 

brolleTlndusti^.  There  Is  no  Industry  that  movie  shows  that  this  result  is  achieved  should  not  withdraw  immediately  from  Vlet- 

has  managed  to  really  quantltate  or  put  into  yj^ugh  the  free  flow  of  cooperation  be-  ^^^„  ,.„,,^ . 

effect  the  quantitation  of  needs  as  well  as  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    integrator  They  replied.                                 /Percent 

the  broiler  Industry,  nobody  who  h"  oe"*        v^  j^   characterizes  broiler  production     _^„„.j  ../.„.  30.0 

?S:o*?nriL°t^f^rtam?r?ponionrr^  Today. ''cwc^en:  American  Style"  high-  f^^uld  nVt::::::::::::::::.:::.-----  «..2 

the  sources  inSrfhSabU^^^^  Ughts  efficiencies  in  modern  broUer  pro-     no   opinion 7.8 

being  the  optimum  result  in  being  the  same  duction  undreamed  of  m  tne  oia  ana  j^^t^  ^aa  a  significant  relationship  be- 
as  haa  your  industry.  In  many  ways,  if  we  happily  forgotten  days  when  raising  ^^^^^  sex  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
knew  as  much  about  human  nutrition  as  we  chickens  was  a  part-time  backyard  ex-  question  was  answered.  Pprty  per  cent  of  all 
Itnow  about  chicken  nutrition,  we  would  all  gj,gigg  females  polled  believed  the  U.S.  should  wlth- 
be  very  much  better  off.  So,  I  start  by  ex-  •  jj^i^j-gstlng  to  me  was  the  subtle  draw  immediately  from  Vietnam  while  Just 
pressing  my  admiration  for  your  Past  and  ^^         ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  fUm  ^hich  quietiy  under  22  per  cent  of  the  males  expressed  the 

''T:>^:^oiZo7;.i^^^:nt:restea  but  clearly  ^l-^^^l^'^^^'^.'^^^i,^,  ^'^VcSg  President  Kixon  and  Vietnam, 

in  public  health  nutrition,  the  effect  on  the  great    progress    shown    by    tiie    broUer  ^^^  interviewers  asked: 

human  system,  I  may  add  that  you  have  industry  has  been  achieved  witnm  ine  ..Qverall,  would  you  say  that  you— do  sup- 

extraordinarily   good   food   as  weU.   We  all  framework  of — and,  yes,  largely  because  ^^^^    ^^   ^^^    support,    or    are    unfamiliar 

need  protein,  we  need  animal  protein,  we  ^j — ^.j^g  f  j-gg  enterprise  system  which  al-  with— Nixon's  policy  for  ending  VS.  involve- 

enjoy  eating  It.  At  the  same  time  we  do  j^^^  ^^^  progress.  It  is  not  by  accident  ment  In  the  Vietnam  War?" 

have   problems  in  this  technological,   very  ..      _.      ooens  on  a  view  of  Monti-  Responses  were: 

sedentary  society,  of  both  obesity  and  heart  ^"^^ "                 Thomas  Jefferson,  or  that  ^^^ff** 

disease,  and  you  have  the  great  advantage  ^®"°' ™,^  °^„_„"':^                                    has     Eto   support *2.2 

of  producing  a  source  of  exceUent,  very  pal-  the  movie  s  hero,  a  droller  prMUcernas           not  support.. 38. 5 

atablTanimli  protein  which  is  low  In  fat,  been  chosen  to  impersonate  Jefferain  In    ^j^^u  J^t^  poucy. — -  14.3 

low  in  saturated  fatty  acids,  low  In  carles,  a  Fourth  of  July  parade.  But  I  must  not     ^^  opinion 6.0 

and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thrust  of  present  gjyg  away  the  plot.  „„„!„„„  nn«,tion    the  women 

research  In  human  nutrition  is  very  much  ^  j  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  Tom  As  In  the  f  «'^°^^^^"^"°^'  ^^^^.Y^f^*^ 

In  your  direction.  If  you  can  convince  people  Bi^{,JX  grower-movie  hero,  is  a  ^^J^  ^o^thTSesid^en^s  SX  Ua^J  VU?! 

to  broil  ^^^J^i^^**- °/i' *S^S^^  S  family  farmer  whose  family  is  obviously  ^^^'^^S!  morf than  Is  gr^cTnTof  the 

t^r^orLf  ■•in-'^i  far  as^utrmonu^^  happy  and  prospering.  There  is  much  .  ^^j^,  ,^^^,^^  Dixon's  poUcy.  hU  support 

IZJI^                                nutrition  ^^^^^  ^bout  the  future  of  the  family  sUpped  to  28  per  cent  among  the  females 

are  concemea.  ^^^^   ^^  occurs  to  me  that  the  business  surveyed. 

The  Honorable  Phil  Campbell,  Under  partnership  between  broiler  grower  and  About  the  same  percentage  of  students 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said:  integrator  has  been  one  of  the  most  :^^° ^^1*^/,^*^*^*  ^„f ,4^^^*!^^^^^^^ 

The  thing  about  the  broiler  Industry  Is  heSul  economic  developments  to  have  "«,°^«*"^*^^ly  J^nHtJof  t^U  S  was  at  lea^t 

thlfmerelf  no  more  dramatic  Illustration  to  appeared  on  the  American  agricultural  ^^^"^^Si,'^/,^' aLcted  L^'pomrcal  df^^ 

me  of  the  free  enterprise  capitalistic  system  P^^^    j^  ^^^^^  y^^^    ^his   teamwork  'opments  In  SoutheLt  ^la.''  "^ 

that  has  made  t^« '^^^^^'^  ^°  f^^^'^'^^.'^i^^  between  grower  and  integrator  has  re-  °%rwhat  extent  do  you  feel  U.S.  security 

^I?nr^rirL^W   since   wS    Warn    O^  suited  in  improved  incomes  and  a  better  i^    effected    by    political    developments    m 

couile  ^we^ad   broiler   prSSuctton   before  way    of    life    for    thousands    of    farm  southeast  Asia?" 

World'war  II,  but  great  stirides  and  increases  families.  Answers  were:                                      percent 

and  growth  of  this  industry  have  taken  place  -phe  movle  shows  all  this  and  much  k,-.  .,t^«<-                                24  1 

since  that  time.  This  Is  an  Industry  with  ^^^^    j^  ^hets   the   appetite   anew   for     A  considerable  extent - ^^-  ^ 

initiative  and  drive;  It's  an  Industry  attuned  ^^          refreshing  ways  in  which  choice     *  '"'^*^°;--             """I  28.  5 

to  progress:  it's  an  Industry  continuaUy  on  ^^^^^  ^an  be  prepared,  and  the  mes-     NoTxtent          .::::::":" 60 

the   lookout   for   new   ways   to  Increase   Its  ^          "Chicken-  American  Style"  can  exienL— . 

efficiency.  ^  °L,^  hff^^AotT  littl^  f^ter  as  it  Concerning  the  U.S.  relationship  with  its 

TO  bring  the  broiler  Industry  to  its  pres-  make  yo^^T  heart  teat  a  little  faster^^^  ^^^  respondents  were  asked: 

ent  nosltlon  of  efficiency,  many  problems  had  illustrates  the  benefits  of  living  under  a  ..^^^  important  do  you  consider  It  that 

tobesolved.  Of  course,  I  could  say  facetiously  system    of    free    enterprise:     American  t^e  United  states  retain  the  confidence  of  its 

that  the  biggest  problem  was  your  competi-  style.  alUes?"  They  answered:                          Percent 

tor.  but  that's  what  the  system  is.  Anyone  it  is  a  good  movie,  and  I  recommend     „,„»,„  ,--,n_-t»nt                             39.3 

Who  doesn't  believe  that  broiler  producers  .^  ^  ^y  without  qualification.                          ^rly  mpCrtanti::::::::::: 45.6 

are  efficient   ought  to   take   a   look   at   the  ^ Sy  unimportant.—. "-8 

statistics.    Take    feeding    efficiency    for   ex-  v^iVu^nortsmt  —    3.4 

ample.  In  the  1930s  broilers  reached  3  lbs.  INDIANA    STUDENTS    OPPOSE            "^^^  unimportant 

in   14  weeks  on  41/2    lbs.  of  feed   for  each  IMMEDIATE  'WITHDRAWAL  About  the  same  margin  of  more  than  eight 

pound  of  gram.  Now  3-pound  broilers  are  imjsoj^la  1. c.  wxxxii^xwi  out  of  10  students  believed  an  effective  mlli- 

produced  In  8  weeks  with  21/2   lbs.  of  feed  (j^jj.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per-  tary  defense  was  Important.  When  asked : 

per  pound  of  grain.  mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min-  -how  important  do  you  consider  it  that 

in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  in  my  "te  and  te  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ^^^^^^^^^^Z^^l^T '^- 

Third  Congressional  District  the  broiler  and  include  extraneous  matter.)  tary  aeiense                                       p^,^. 

SStS    il   Sngtag   milUons   of   new  Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  Perc^t 

SrsTo  our  ecoSmy  thousands  of  jobs  been  much  said  about  the  student's  po-     Higby  mportant. - 44.4 

fTp^ple  Who'  SeeTthem  and  an  ex-  sition  on  the  Vietnam  question.  One  of    ^J^XpoTtin-t::.-:;::::::::::::::  nt 

panded  tax  base  which  Is  vital  to  satisfy  the  most  mterestmg  polls  I  l^ve  seen  re-     Wummp^^^ ^^ 

the  service  requirements  of  our  State,     cently  '^^J^^^f^Jf.^^^^^^'^a         iLt  when  queried  about  the  effect  of  pub- 
rdUC^g^rSlrSS^a^^rd^^     l\rd^SkT^^^re\rrSSn'S     uc^emonstr^tiona   on   peace   negotiations 
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Biigbtly  more  student*  indicated  that  they  Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  we  can  be  proud  to  have  our  young  boys 

vera  bannfui  than  those  who  did  not.  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Steed.  look  up  to.  I  have  been  following  Steve's 

"Do  you  or  do  you  not  feel  that  pubUc  j^   STEED   Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  football  achievements  since  he  played  for 

demonstrations  make  It  more  difflcuit   to  ^ost  "outstanding  footbaU  players  in  the  Miami  High  School,  and  I  have  never 

negotiate  peace  In  Vietnam?    Answers  were:  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  anything  but  praise  for  him  on  or 

Percent  University  of  Oklahoma,  has  been  named  off  the  field. 

Yes— they  do 47. 4  ^  winner  of  the  famed  Heisman  Trophy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  Steve  plays  his 

No— they  do  not «.2  ^^  ^j^  ^^  j^^^  named  to  the  UPI  All-  final  game  for  Oklahoma  in  Oklahoma's 

No  opinion lu.*  ^y^g^can  team.  annual  classic  batUe  against  Oklahoma 

^—^■^^^^^  This  annual  citation,  made  after  bal-  State  University.  I  am  certainly  not  going 

COST-OP-LIVING  ANNUITY  loting  by  writers  throughout  the  coun-  to  take  sides  on  that  one,  but  I  will  be 

INCREASE  try,  is  the  top  individual  honor  of  college  one  of  the  many  Oklahomans  who  will 

^^^^  football.  be  pulling  for  Steve  Owens  to  score  at 

(Mr.   HOGAN   asked  and  was  given  steve  Owens  has  set  a  long  list  of  rec-  least  one  more  touchdown  and  rush  for 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  g^^  j^  jjjg  3  years  as  tailback  at  Okla-  at  least  147  yeards — achievements  which 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  homa.  His  selection  for  the  trophy  is  all  will  give  him  the  national  titles  in  scor- 

marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.)  ^^  ^^^6  impressive  since  it  usually  goes  Ing  and  rushing  for  this  season. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to-  ^q  ^  member  of  one  of  the  top-ranking  Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

day  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to  ease  the  t^ams,  and  Oklahoma  this  year  has  a  rec-  gentleman  yield? 

burden  for  some  of  the  employees  who  ^j.^  of  only  five  and  four.  Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

will  be  affected  by  the  Department  of  De-  Among  the  national  marks  he  has  es-  Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 

fense  work  force  reductions.  tabllshed  to  some  of  which  he  is  still  one   of    the    really   remarkable    things 

This  legislation  will  authorize  a  5-per-  addliig  are  these:  about  Steve  being  chosen  to  get  the  Heis- 

cent  cost-of-living  annuity  Increase  for  ^^^^  touchdowns  in  a  3-year  career —  man  award  is  the  fact  that  he  played 

those  who  retire  after  November  1,  1969,  54  jj^^g  j^j.  ^^h  one  game  to  go.  on  a  losing  ball  club.  Oklahoma  lost  four 

and  before  April  2,  1970,  and  whose  re-  Most  points  in  a  3-year  career — 324.  games  this  year  and,  yet,  in  spite  of  that 

tirement  is  based  on  involuntary  sepa-  ^^^^  yards  rushing  in  caretf — 3,607.  he  got  the  most  votes  for  "All  Amerl- 

ration._  Most  career  rushing  carries./  ca."   He  was  given  the  Heisman  Tro- 

.  The  icomediate  purpose  of  my  bill  is  j^^^g^.  nishing  carries  in  onj^  season —  phy.  As  a  general  rule,  receivers  of  the 

to  extend  for  a  6-month  period  a  retiree's  ^57  in  1968.  Heisman  Trophy  play  on  winning  ball 

eligibility    for    the    5-percent   Increase.  ^^^^  consecutive  games  with  100  or  clubs.  The  reason  for  that  is  they  feel  if 

This  action  is  necessary  because  the  Oc-  jj^^^j^  yards  rushing— 17.  a  man  is  entitled  to  the  Heisman  Trophy, 

tober   29   Department  of   Defense   an-  owens  is  21  and  married,  a  business  his  team  should  win  Its  games.  Steve 

nouncement  of  civilian  and  military  work  majoj.  ^  graduate  of  Miami,  Okla..  high  made  such   an  outstanding   record   he 

force  reductions  allowed  only  2  days  un-  ggjiooi^  ^g  ^as  president  of  the  student  was  chosen  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 

der  the  present  law  for  dianissed  em-  jj^^jy  y^g^.^  ^^j  ^^j^  ^^  Masonic  award  played  on  a  losing  baU  club, 

ployees  to  make  the  decision  to  retire.  gs  the  outstanding  student.  He  played  Of  course,  he  has  been  a  great  ball 

Many  employees  found  that  it  was  im-  there  for  coaches  Mac  Buzzard  and  Bill  player  ever  since  he  entered  the  unlver- 

possible  to  make  a  reasoned  decision  of  watklns  on  teams  that  amassed  a  3-year  slty    in    his    sophomore   year.    I    have 

this  importance  in  a  2-day  period.  I  feel  record  of  22  wins,  six  losses  and  two  ties,  watched    his    progress     all     the     way 

very  strongly  that  they  should  be  given  ^^  ^^  University  of  Oklahoma  he  has  through,  and  I  felt  sure  that  In  his  sen- 

this  extension  of  time  in  order  to  benefit  pi^yed  under  Coach  "Chuck"  Fairbanks  lor  year  he  was  bound  to  get  the  Heis- 

from  the  increased  annuities  accruing  to  ^^  teams  with  a  3-year  record  of  22  wins  man  Trophy, 

involuntary  retirement.  ^nd  nine  losses,  including  the  Big  Eight  Mr.  CAMP.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  Fed-  championship  in  1967  and  cochampion-  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

eral  Government  employees  who  reside  ^^^  j^  ^ggg  gentleman  yield? 

in  my  congressional  district,  I  have  many  owens  is  the  second  Oklahoman  to  win  Mr.  CAMP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 

constituents  who  wiU  be  affected  by  these  j^g  Heisman  Trophy,  his  only  predeces-  distinguished   majority  leader, 

reductions.  These  mclude  civiUan  em-  g^j.  j^j^g  gjuy  vessels  in  1952.  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 

ployees  at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Station  g^g^g  Qwens  combines  modesty  and  colleagues    in    congratulating    a    great 

in  Indian  Head.  Md.;  Andrews  Air  Force  teamwoi*  with  imusual  dedication,  re-  Oklahoman,  Steve  Owens,  a  young  man 

Base  in  Camp  Springs,  Md.;  Naval  Tech-  liability,  steadiness,  and  talent.  All  Okla-  who  is  not  only  an  outstanding  athlete 

nical  Research  Ship  Special  Communi-  homans  are  proud  of  his  record.  but  also  a  fine  student  and  a  leader  of 

cations   Facility   m   Cheltenham,   Md.;  j^j.   edmONI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  men.  Oklahoma  is  proud  of  him. 

Naval  Security  Group  Department  of  the  ^.^g  gentleman  yield?  Mr.  CAMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Naval  Communications  Station  m  Chel-  ^j.  camp.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman.  ^^_^_^ 

tenham,  Md.;   and  the  Naval  Oceano-  w_     pDMONTjaoN    Mr    Sneaker    I 

graphic  Office  in  Suitland.  Md.  ^^^  ,^^,^^  my  colleague  for  c^U-  WAS    T^    SK^CH-AND-^STOOY 

— ^^^^  ing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  ^?"S^„^  m  JSIS^p? 

Steve  Owens  is  a  great  constituent  of  ^LE  FOR  A  MASSACRE? 
STEVE  OWENS  TO  RECEIVE  HEIS-  mine  in  the  Second  District  of  Okla-  (Mr.    SCHWENGEL   asked   and   was 
MAN  TROPHY  homa.  I  know  his  fine  parents,  Mr.  and  given  permission  to  address  the  House 
(Mr.  CAMP  asked  and  was  given  per-  Mrs.  Olin  F.  Owens,  and  a  host  of  their  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
mission   to    address   the   House   for    1  friends  and  neighbors  in  Miami,  Okla.,  remarks,   and  inoiude   extraneous   ma- 
minute   and  to  revise  and  extend  his  share  our  pride  in  Steve  because  of  his  terial.) 

remarks.)  many  accomplishments.  Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  wlU  be  inter-  terday  was  a  day  of  great  fame  for  my 
to  take  this  time  to  congratulate  Mr.  ested  in  a  few  examples  of  how  Steve  won  country  and  possibly  great  infamy.  The 
Steve  Owens,  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  the  Heisman  Trophy.  He  earned  it  by  painful  possible  infamy  comes  from  s<Mne 
University  football  team  on  being  chosen  breaking  the  NCAA  3-year  record  for  things  that  allegedly  have  happened  in 
to  receive  the  Heisman  Trophy  for  the  total  yards  gained,  3,388;  the  NCAA  rec-  Vietnam  in  March  of  1968.  when  appar- 
year  1969.  Mr.  Owens  is  a  gentleman  in  ord  for  most  times  to  carry  the  ball  in  a  ently  many  innocent  people  were  wan- 
all  senses,  a  team  player,  and  a  leader  season,  337;  by  gaining  100  yards  or  tonly  murdered.  This,  if  true,  will  cast 
among  his  colleagues.  All  Oklahomans  more — and  often  much  more — in  17  con-  a  reflection  on  America  that  is  not  good, 
are  proud  of  Steve  Owens,  and  this  mem-  secutive  games;  and  by  breaking  the  I  read  by  the  papers  that  this  matter  is 
ber  of  the  Oklsihoma  delegation  of  Con-  NCAA  3-year  touchdown  record,  a  record  going  to  be  investigated  20  months  late, 
gress  is  very  happy  to  take  this  time  to  that  stood  since  Glenn  Davis  of  Army  We  need  to  know  why  it  is  coming  so 
commend  Mr.  Owens  on  his  many  ac-  set  it  in  1946.  late.  Hopefully,  we  will  find  out  about 
compllshments.  Steve  also  earned  national  honors  by  that. 

Mr    STEED.   Mr.  Speaker,   will  the  being  an  outstanding  gentleman  and  stu-  I  read  with  great  Interest,  I  have  Us- 

gentleman  yield?  dent.  He  is  truly  the  kind  of  football  hero  tened  with  great  interest  to  many  of  the 
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statements  that  have  been  made  on  this 
question  already,  and  I  along  with  many 
Americans   feel,   as   articulated  best,  I 
think,  by  our  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  yester- 
day, a  certain  sympathy  for  the  people 
Involved.  I  have  that  sympathy,  too,  be- 
cause I  have  a  feeUng  that  this  came  as 
a  result  of  a  policy  that  was  adopted  by 
somebody  in  control  that  did  not  have  a 
good  effect  either  on  the  problem,  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  in  Vietnam  or 
on  the  mental  attitude  of  our  soldiers. 
That  policy  was  of  search  and  destroy. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  something  about 
that  policy,  for  2  years  ago.  with  a  group 
*bf  volunteers,  10  of  them,  American  citi- 
zens, who  prepared  themselves  well  be- 
fore going,  I  went  to  Vietnam  and  spent 
10  days  there,  smd  a  portion  of  the  team 
longer.  WhUe  there  we  divided  into  sub- 
committees. We  investigated,  observed, 
appraised,  and  made  notes,  and  then  we 
made  a  report  to  the  Congress.  At  that 
time  we  recommended  what  has  now  be- 
come the  policy.  We  recommended  that 
the      search-and-destroy      policy      be 
changed  to  one  we  would  call  "clear  and 
hold."  That,  I  imderstand,  is  the  recent 
policy,  and  it  makes  a  lot  more  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  people  who  are 
Investigating  this  thing  look  at  this  mat- 
ter, I  hope  they  will  investigate  the  en- 
tire picture.  Investigate,  and  let  us  find 
out  who  it  was  who  enunciated  the 
search-and-destroy  policy,  and  this  may 
lay  at  the  base  of  our  trouble. 
So  I  am  saying  let  us  get  the  f uU  story. 
In  my  prepared  remarks — and  I  hope 
Members  of  Congress  will  read  them — 
I  will  expand  on  this  subject  a  little  more 
and  make  some  observation  that  may  be 
worthy  of  the  Members'  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  the  reports  of 
the  last  week  regarding  the  alleged 
massacre  at  Mylid  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
cause  for  concern  to  us  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  look  be- 
yond the  massacre  itself  and  examine  the 
situation  and  atmo«>here  which  I  feel 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  an 
incident  such  as  occurred  at  Mylai. 

In  March  of  1968  we  still  were  pursuing 
a  policy  of  search  and  destroy.  This 
policy  was  typified  by  the  large  sweeps 
through  areas  in  South  Vietnam  where 
the  U.S.  troops  supposedly  sought  out 
Vletcong  and  destroyed  them.  Too  often, 
however,  we  had  the  specter  of  entire 
villages  and  hamlets  be^ng  destroyed. 
And  now  we  have  an  example  of  not 
only  the  physical  buildings  being  elimi- 
nated, but  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  lived  in  them  as  well. 

While  the  actions  of  our  young  men 
in  Mylai  cannot  be  excused,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  search  and  destroy  which  must  share 
equal  If  not  more  blame.  The  Army 
officials  who  continually  sent  young  men 
out  on  search-and-destroy  missions  knew 
that  an  incident  like  this  one  at  Mylai 
WEis  bound  to  occur.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  atmosphere  created  and  built  up  by 
the  search-and-destroy  concept  would 
result  in  mass  civilian  killings. 

So  rather  than  placing  all  of  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  young  men  involved 
in  the  incident  just  revealed,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  also  call  to  account 
those  who  formulated  and  administered 


the  policy  which  fostered  the  atmosphere 
which  led  to  the  atrocity. 

What  now  is  equally  disturbing  is  the 
indication  that  the  same  high  ranking 
officers  responsible  for  adopting  the 
search  and  destroy  strategy  apparently 
have  tried  to  cover  up  the  results  of  that 
strategy.  The  policy  was  terribly  wrong. 
The  attempt  to  cover  up  is  indefensible. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam  in  November 
1967,  we  asked  military  officials  how 
msmy  people  were  being  killed  as  the  re- 
sult of  "friendly  action."  An  Incredibly 
low  number  was  cited.  It  is  even  more 
incredible  now.  They  stated  that  374 
South  Vietnamese  had  been  killed  as  the 
result  of  friendly  action  from  January 

1  to  November  1,  1967. 
When    I    returned   from   Vietnam    I 

pointed  to  the  utter  failure  of  search 
and  destroy.  It  alienated  the  people  in 
South  Vietnam  we  were  supposedly  fight- 
ing for.  It  was  causing  widespread  de- 
struction and  death  of  civilians.  It  was 
killing  a  lot  of  American  yoimg  men. 

At  that  time  I  called  for  a  change  in 
policy  to  what  I  referred  to  as  clear 
and  hold.  If  this  poUcy  had  been  pur- 
sued it  is  unlikely  that  the  incident  at 
Mylai  or  others  like  it  would  not  have 
happened.  _^     .^     ^ 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  President 
Nixon  has  seen  the  mistake  of  search  and 
destroy  and  has  in  effect  adopted  the 
strategy  of  clear  and  hold  I  recommended 

2  years  ago.  It  has  reduced  the  level  of 
violence,  encouraged  and  hightened  by 
search  and  destroy.  It  has  minimized  the 
likelihood  of  any  more  Mylai's  because 
of  the  change  in  attitude  and  atmos- 
phere. It  provides  a  much  better  basis 
for  eventual  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

The  lesson  of  Mylai  is  not  that  young 
men  sometimes  lack  judgment  or  lose 
their  balance,  but  that  a  policy  and  order 
such  as  were  in  effect  in  Mylai  were 
wrong.  I  will  be  keenly  disappointed  if 
the  investigation  imderway  now  does  not 
cover  the  entire  situation  and  does  not 
examine  the  infiuence  of  the  concept  of 
search  and  destroy  on  what  happened. 
I  also  wiU  be  disappointed  if  the  investi- 
gation does  not  include  a  careful  analysis 
of  who  gave  what  orders  all  the  way 
up  to  the  top  brass.  And  if  there  were,  m 
fact,  an  attempt  to  cover  up,  those  re- 
sponsible should  be  stripped  immediately 
of  their  positions  and  court  martialed 
along  with  the  others. 

In  my  opening  statement  I  referred 
to  yesterday  as  a  day  of  fame  and  pos- 
sible infamy. 

I  call  yesterday  a  day  of  fame  because 
the  President  issued  a  most  significant 
statement  on  the  use  of  biological  war- 
fare. This  has  completely  changed  our 
attitude,  our  position,  and  our  posture. 
All  sane  and  thoughtful  Americans  wiU 
applaud  and  the  free  world  will  begin 
to  renew  their  confidence  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  President 
Nixon's  announcement  that  there  will 
be  a  dramatic  change  in  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  with  regard  to  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  certainly  is  good 
HGWS 

The  decision  to  submit  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925,  prohibiting  use  In  war 
of  poison  gas  or  bacteriological  methods 
of   warfare   establishes   without   doubt 


this  Nation's  position  on  this  Important 
issue. 

In  addition,  the  President  unequiv- 
ocally stated  our  Nation  was  renoimclng 
the  use  of  lethal  biological  weapons. 
Recognizing  ttxat  these  weapons  could 
produce  global  epidemics  and  Impair 
the  health  of  future  generations,  the 
President  has  ordered  the  disposal  of 
our  existing  stocks  of  bacteriological 
weapons. 

As  the  coauthor  of  a  recent  report 
which  called  for  the  actions  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken,  I  am  pleased  our  Nation 
and  our  President  has  taken  these  forth- 
right steps  to  eliminate  these  terrible 
weapons  from  our  arsoial. 

As  the  President  makes  these  hard 
decisions,  as  he  makes  bis  pronounce- 
ment and  as  he  sets  high  goals,  I  com- 
mend him  and  voice  the  hope  that  all 
Americans  will  take  heart  and  give 
support  to  his  farsighted  programs. 


PRESmENTIAL     COMMISSION      TO     ST0DY     TSUCK 

sArrrr 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  deal  of  heat,  and 
not  an  awful  lot  of  light  has  been  gen- 
erated by  the  proposed  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  size  and  weight  of  trucks. 
This  is  the  second  year  the  legislation 
has  been  before  the  Congress.  It  would 
appear  to  me,  the  most  significant  point 
developed  to  date  is  the  woeful  lack  of 
swscurate,  imbiased  data  on  the  present 
safety  record  of  trucks,  and  the  effect 
of   the   proposed   increase   on   highway 
safety.  It  also  appears  that  we  lack  in- 
formation, or  else  that  available  infor- 
mation has  not  been  very  well  organized 
and  presented,  on  the  questions  of  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  this  legislation,  and 
the  corresponding  increase  in  the  costs 
of  our  highway  programs.  With  respect 
to  the  latter  area,  it  is  my  feeUng  that 
sufficient     data     should     be     available 
through  the  AASHO  road  study,  the  cost 
allocation  study,  and  other  studies.  The 
major  effort  that  is  needed  here  is  to  cor- 
relate the  data  and  put  it  in  more  under- 
standable foi-m. 

The  principal  area  that  needs  further 
original  research  is  that  of  the  effect  of 
this  proposed  legislation  on  highway 
safety.  I  first  recognized  this  need  dur- 
ing hearings  on  the  truck  bill  in  the 
90th  Congress.  Despite  efforts  of  pro- 
ponents to  ride  roughshod  over  those 
with  legitimate  questions  about  the  bill, 
it  became  clear  we  did  not  have  sufficient, 
reliable  data  on  the  questions  of  safety. 
Hearings  this  year  have  clearly  justified 
the  position  which  I  took  last  year.  Tes- 
tifying before  our  committee  in  May  of 
this  year.  Dr.  Robert  Brenner,  Acting 
Director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  stated: 

As  to  the  specific  of  what  the  extra  width 
does  or  does  not  do  In  the  safety  picture.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  work  specifically  in 
that  regard. 

I  think  we  have  to  learn  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  problem  of  truck  stability. 

There  Is  an  awful  lot  we  do  not  know  about 
why  some  of  these  vehicles  flip  over  and  why 
some  of  them  do  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  testimony  is  espe- 
cially significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Brenner  would  have  to  be  classified 

as  the  one  person  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  would  be  most  knowledgeable 

on  the  safety  question.  When  the  (jov- 
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emment's  leading  authority  in  the  area 
says  that  "there  is  an  awful  lot  we  do  not 
know,"  it  is  high  time  we  establish  pro- 
cedures to  obtain  sufficient  information 
so  that  we  do  know  an  awful  lot  before 
we  increase  sizes  and  weights. 

Even  more  incredible,  but  certainly  in 
accord  with  Dr.  Brenner's  statement,  is 
the  testimony  given  by  Frank  Turner,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator.  Mr. 
Turner  stated : 

Our  review  of  the  available  data  bearing  on 
highway  safety  considerations  does  not  per- 
mit the  reaching  of  a  definitive  conclusion— 
we  do  not  have  sufficiently  reliable  evidence 
to  make  a  clear  case  for  or  against  the  pro- 
posal on  safety  grounds. 

With  the  foregoing  statements,  the 
need  for  the  safety  studies  proposed  by 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
appears  to  be  quite  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  truck  issue  was 
highlighted  by  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment during  the  campaign  last  fall.  He 
stated: 

This    proposal    raises    serious    Issues,    In- 

'cludlng  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 

-motoring    public.   Questions   remain    about 

The  extent  to  which  greater  truck  size  and 

weight  would   impose  additional  wear  and 

tear  on  a  road  network. 

I  believe  these  matters  are  so  Important 
to  so  many  of  our  people  that  I  favor  post- 
ponement of  action  on  the  bill  now  before 
the  House. 

As  President,  I  wovild  want  this  entire 
matter  most  carefully  reconsidered.  I  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
take  a  hard  look  to  make  certain  that  the 
Interest  of  the  traveling  public  and  also  the 
life  of  our  highways  are  fully  protected  as 
we  facilitate  the  vital  movement  of  goods 
in  the  Nation's  commerce. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  study  of  this 
problem  set  forth  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  statement.  I  would  hasten  to  add  at 
this  point  that  no  "hard  look"  such  as 
the  one  directed  in  the  President's  state- 
ment has  been  taken.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  belatedly  undertook  a 
"quicky  30-day  study"  after  hear- 
ings commenced,  and  after  they  were 
reminded  of  the  President's  statement. 
I  am  certain  President  Nixon  would 
never  let  this  "quicky  study"  pass  as  his 
"hard  look,"  especially  on  the  question 
of  safety. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  create  a  15-member  Presidential 
Commission  to  take  this  "hard  look"  at 
the  safety  and  economic  considerations 
involved  in  the  big  truck  legislation.  The 
Commission  would  be  required  to  report 
their  findings  within  3  years.  Member- 
ship in  the  Commission  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  many  groups  that  have 
a  special  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
legislation.  The  Commission  would  be 
directed  to  study  all  ramifications  of  any 
change  in  size  and  weight  limits.  This 
would  include,  in  addition  to  safety,  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  be  realized,  increased 
costs  which  would  be  incurred  for  our 
highway  programs,  and  the  Commission 
would  consider  the  equitability  of  the 
costs  of  highway  programs  borne  by 
various  classes  of  highway  users: 

With  the  exception  of  the  safety  ques- 
tion, little  new  research  will  be  required. 
As  indicated  above,  much  data  is  avail- 
able on  economic  aspects  and  cost  allo- 


cation. The  safety  problems  presented 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  new  research. 
I  am  confident  that  with  proper  super- 
vision it  can  be  completed  in  the  allotted 
time. 

TAKE  PRroE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  FILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIUjER  of.  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gross  national  product  for  the  United 
States  in  1968  was  $861  bilUon.  This  is 
over  one-half  of  the  world  total  of  $1,627 
billion.        

EVENTS  IN  SONGMY 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  celebrate  the 
holiday  we  call  Thanksgiving  without 
saying  something  about  the  events  in 
Songmy.  ^   , 

"Inappropriate"  is  not  the  word;  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  word  is.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  unprecedented  situation,  a 
situation  no  American  ever  believed  he 
would  have  to  deal  with,  so  no  one  is 
really  prepared  to  deal  with  it,  to  find 
words  for  it.  Maybe  "unacceptable"  is  as 
close  as  a  word  can  come  to  describing 
the  situation — I  think  that  is  what  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  would  have  called  it — but 
what  does  it  mean  to  call  a  situation  "un- 
acceptable" that  one  must,  In  fact,  learn 
to  accept? 

In  any  case  I  cannot  sit  here  silently, 
knowing  what  we  already  know,  and  let  it 
appear  that  the  predominant  response 
of  America  to  the  events  in  Songmy  is  a 
greater  indignation  at  those  who  are 
finally  telling  us  what  happened  there 
than  at  those  who  are  responsible  for  its 
having  happened. 

One  reason  so  many  of  us  fell  silent 
after  joining  in  the  demand  for  a  thor- 
ough investigation  is  simply  that  words 
are  so  utterly  inadequate,  so  pointless.  It 
seemed  almost  necessary  to  wait  in 
silence,  horrified,  praying  that  somehow 
it  would  turn  out  that  these  awful  things 
had  not  been  done  by  oiu:  countrymen, 
and  praying  for  Crod's  mercy  on  this  land 
if  it  turned  out  that  they  ^ad. 

But  facts  pile  up.  and  as  they  pile  up 
so  does  a  strange  cacophony— a  defensive 
ugly  jumble  of  wrong  noises  and  wrong 
silences,  of  buck-passing  and  minimizing, 
of  impugning  those  who  are  reporting  the 
facts  and  finding  justifications  for  "no 
comments"  that  suggest  a  discreet  con- 
donation more  than  a  wordless  grief. 

So,  more  of  us  must  now  speak  out  to 
be  sure  it  is  clear  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans feel  more  deeply  grieved  and  shamed 
about  the  killings  in  Songmy  than  we 
would  have  thought  it  possible  to  be 
grieved  or  shamed  by  any  action  com- 
mitted by  men  wearing  the  uniform  of 
America. 

Let  it  be  clear,  too.  that  the  national 
shame  will  grow,  as  indeed  it  should, 
until  this  whole  terrible  story  and  any 
other  stories  like  it  are  known;  and  imtll 
all  those  responsible,  of  whatever  rank, 
are  brought  to  justice.  Further,  all  ol 


us  will  continue  to  share  the  guilt  for 
the  enormous  and  continuing  tragedy 
that  is  our  Intervention  in  Vietnam  until 
that  intervention  has  been  stopped. 

What  little  there  is  that  might  ease 
the  enormity  of  the  horror  of  Songmy 
will  be  lost  if  these  things  do  not  happen 
soon.  We  are  not,  after  all,  Nazis.  We 
are  not  Communists.  We  are  not  butch- 
ers. Lidice  is  not  the  way  we  wage  war, 
nor  the  Katyn  Forest,  nor  Hue,  nor 
Guernica. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  articles  by  two  of  America's  greatest 
columnists.  I  hope  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  will  take  the  time  to  read  them. 
They  follow: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  26.  1969) 
Mtlai  4 
"You  have  to  have  been  there  to  know  how 
It  is,"  said  an  Army  rifleman  who  was  there 
at  Mylal  4  hamlet  in  South  Vietnam  when 
It  happened — when  an  undetermined  num- 
ber of  civilians,  old  men,  women,  infants, 
perhaps  as  many  as  three  or  four  hundred, 
were  apparently  shot  to  death  by  American 
troops  In  March  of  1968.  We  who  were  not 
there  can  only  absorb  slowly,  and  perhaps 
partially,  the  full  horror  of  It,  let  alone  com- 
prehend how  this  could  happen.  Our  guess 
Is  that  Peter  Braestrup,  who  was  also  not  at 
Mylal,  but  who  has  been  there  in  Vietnam, 
covering  the  war  the  hard  way,  close  up, 
for  this  newspaper,  probably  has  it  about 
right  in  a  story  In  last  Sunday's  Washington 
Post: 

"The  tentative  picture  .  .  .  that  emerges 
indicates  that  under  stress.  In  a  particularly 
vicious  corner  of  the  war,  the  officers  of  a 
tired,  imderstrength  rifle  company,  at  the 
very  least,  allegedly  failed  to  prevent  many 
of  their  men  from  slaughtering  hostile  but 
unarmed  peasants  In  revenge  for  the  deaths 
of  some  of  their  comrades." 

Stress?  Particularly  vicious  comer  of  the 
war?  Tired?  Understrength?  Revenge?  Can 
these  words,  put  together,  explain  the  horror 
of  American  soldiers  shooting  helpless  civil- 
ians, point-blank?  The  appalling  account  of- 
fered by  Infantryman  Paul  Meadlo,  one  who 
was  there,  in  an  Interview  with  Mike  Wal- 
lace of  CBS,  suggests  that.  In  a  certain  sense 
they  can,  that  decent  men  can  crack  under 
the  strain  and  the  frustration  of  a  brutal 
and  brutalizing  war.  The  Captain  was  there. 
Mr.  Meadlo  said.  "Why  didn't  he  put  a  stop 
to  It,  he  knew  what  was  going  ...  he  was 
right  there  ...  at  the  time  I  felt  like  I  was 
doing  the  right  thing  ...  I  lost  buddies  .  .  . 
I  lost  a  damn  good  buddy  Bobby  Wilson  and 
it  was  on  my  conscience  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  It  can  happen;  perhaps  It  happens 
more  than  we  know,  though  probably  not  on 
the  scale  of  Mylal.  It  Is  hard  to  say  because 
there  Is  FtlU  so  much  we  do  not  know.  What 
seems  clear,  however.  Is  that  it  will  never 
be  enough  to  understand  Mylal  if  one  ever 
can,  for  this  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  a 
court-martial  of  ona  lieutenant,  or  of  what- 
ever number  of  men  in  his  command  who 
may  be  under  Investigation  now.  This  Is  not 
Just  something  to  do  with  Company  C,  1st 
Battalion,  20th  Infantry,  11th  Brigade, 
American  Division.  This.  In  the  most  extreme 
form.  Is  the  story  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
It  sejems  safe  to  say  that  when  we  know  as 
much  as  we  can  know  of  this  event  the  Amer- 
ican public's  perception  of  the  war  rightly 
or  wrongly,  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

For  the  questions  that  are  going  to  have 
to  be  answered  merely  begin  with  Lt.  William 
L.  Calley  Jr.'s  giiilt  or  Innocence.  There  are 
more  terrible  questions  that  have  to  do  with 
a  system  and  a  state  of  mind  that  can  allow 
nearly  20  months  to  elapse  before  so  mon- 
strous an  event  is  even  brought  to  light,  let 
alone  to  trial.  We  need  to  know  how.  In  a 
system  which  positively  thrives  on  operations 
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reports  and  progress  reports,  no  honest  re- 
port of  this  "incident,"  as  the   Army   calls 
It.  apparently  ever  reached  the  high  com- 
mand. And  how.  according  to  reports  in  thU 
newspaper,  the  regimental  commander  could 
develop    strong   suspicions    that   something 
had  gone  wrong  and  then  make  only  the 
most   cursory    Investigation.    The    suspicion 
arises  that  the  Army  really  dldnt  want  to 
know,    that    somehow    an    atmosphere    has 
developed  In  which  the  unthinkable  atrocity 
Is  of  no  great  matter— until  some  conscience- 
stricken   enlisted   man   talks   and    It   comes 
time  to  find  a  scapegoat  well  down  the  chain 
of  command.  This  Is  what  we  need  to  know 
more   abouV-the   system   and   the   sUte   of 
mind.  For  Mylal  even  at  best,  cannot  be  writ- 
ten off  as  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule, 
as  some  Isolated  aberration.  For  all  Its  hor- 
ror. In  a  certain  sense  It  Is  part  and  parcel 
of   the   war,   removed   only   In   degree   from 
what  Is  known  to  be  commonplace:  the  In- 
discriminate   killing    of    South    Vietnamese 
civilians  by  American  saturation  bombing, 
by  American   artillery   fire,   by   Isolated   In- 
fantry sklrmlshlpgrSJTvthere  Is  no  way  that 
it  can  be  ignored,  even  without  the  world- 
wide uproar  it  has  produced^  We  can  per- 
haps weather  that.  Y?hat  remains  to  be  seen 
is  whether  we  can  wlthsta^  the  outcry  at 
home,  for  the  massacre  at  Mylal  4  can  only 
make  more  anguishing  the  cwitral  question 
of  our  capacity  In  good  conscience  to  wage 
this  war. 

The  KiLLEKS 
(By  PeteHamlU) 


And  so  it  appears,  as  we  move  into  the 
Seventies,  that  we  have  learned  something 
about  ourselves  that  Is  large  and  dark  and 
final.  We,  all  of  us,  sitting  here  In  our  small 
comforts,  worrying  about  Inflation  and 
schools  and  the  coming  of  winter,  preparing 
for  a  night  at  the  theater  or  a  short  passage 
with  the  Knlcks,  getting  our  cars  repaired, 
swapping  small  talk  at  lunch,  making  Christ- 
mas lists,  marrying  and  divorcing,  wrapped 
In  ourselves  and  our  banallUes,  all  of  us 
must  sleep  tonight  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  share  in  mass  murder. 

Can  we  look  deep  into  those  photographs 
by  Ronald  Haeberle  of  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  deny  what  they  tell  us?  That 
girl  with  straight  clipped  bangs:  she  is 
about  10,  and  terrified,  hiding  behind  a 
shrunken  woman.  In  a  moment,  she  is  to  be 
liberated  forever  by  the  guns  of  Americans. 
We  don't  know  her  name;  we  don't  know  the 
names  of  those  In  the  other  photographs, 
piled  in  a  field  like  cordwood;  and  well  never 
know.  They  were  "slopeheads";  therefore  we 
can  kill  them. 

One  Justification  for  the  destruction  of 
Song  My  Is  that  the  villages  there  were  "un- 
friendly "  and  had  been  In  the  control  of  the 
Viet  Cong  or  the  Viet  Minh  since  the  19406. 
But  we  must  remember  several  things:  the 
Viet  Cong  were  the  only  government  that 
many  of  those  places  had  had  since  the 
Japanese  left  after  the  Second  World  War. 
And  more  importantly,  the  Viet  Cong  are 
Vietnamese,  before  anything  else.  If  the  U.S. 
were  to  break  into  civil  war.  and  6.000,000 
Chinese  troops  arrived  to  fight  for  one  side 
(using  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  American 
troops  to  South  Vietnamese  citizens)  we 
would  be  unUkely  to  be  friendly,  especially 
if  they  seemed  to  spend  much  of  then-  time 
bombing,  shelUng,  mortaring,  shooting  and 
burning.  You  cannot  expect  people  to  believe 
your  noble  Intentions  when  you  shoot  10- 
year-old  girls  to  death. 

Ah.  but  "these  things  happen  in  war.  Yes, 
and  when  a  stickup  man  shoots  a  grocer  in 
the  belly  we  could  say  that  those  things  hap- 
pen in  armed  robberies.  A  guy  blows  his  wife's 
head  off  with  a  shotgun:  those  things  hap- 
pen in  domestic  quarrels.  A  girl  Is  raped  and 
strangled;  those  things  happen  In  an  urban 
society.  Lidice  was  one  of  those  things  that 
happened  In  a  war  and  we  hung  people  for 
It. 


The  Army  will  court-martial  a  number  of 
people  over  what  happened  that  March  day  at 
Song  My.  The  defense  wlU  be  the  old  one; 
they  were  acting  under  orders.  But  there  will 
be  other  issues  involved  In  that  trial.  Would 
they  have  killed  those  people  so  easily  If 
they  had  been  in  Sweden?  If  you  continually 
caU  a  man  a  'gook"  or  "Charlie"  or  "slope- 
head,'  he  is  on  his  way  to  becoming  an  object 
and  not  a  subject.  He  experiences  no  terror, 
no  exaltation,  no  love;  he  doesn't  sweat,  feel 
hunger,  suffer  remorse;  he  doesn't  care  about 
seasons,  or  children,  or  home.  He  is  an  ob- 
ject who  lives  m  a  "hooch":  he  Is  a  "kike, 
a  "mlck."  a  "guinea,"  a  "polack,"  a  "splc  : 
but  he  isn't  human,  and  you  are  free  to  ob- 
literate him. 

There  Is  another  Issue.  Can  a  man  le- 
gitimately defend  himself  by  saying  he  was 
"under  orders"  if  the  entire  action— in  this 
case  the  war  Itself— Is  Illegitimate?  We  seem 
to  forget  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  never 
declared,  and  Is  clearly  Illegal.  We  have 
something  In  this  country  called  the  Con- 
stitution which  reserves  to  Congress  the  right 
to  declare  war.  Our  contract  with  the  Presi- 
dent uses  the  Constitution  as  Its  basis;  every 
day  in  Vietnam,  the  terms  of  that  contract 
are  being  violated. 

But  even  worse,  the  contract  we  have  with 
each  other  is  being  violated  when  something 
like  Song  My  happens  and  we  do  not  rise  In 
outrage.  This  country  was  supposed  to  have 
a  kind  of  fundamental  decency  at  Its  heart; 
but  we  seem  to  have  become  at  least  as  cal- 
loused as  the  Germans  did.  It  Is  easier  to  for- 
get It  all.  or  blame  David  Brlnkley  for  In- 
venting It,  or  claim  that  "the  liberal  Com- 
munists" (to  borrow  the  phrase  of  the  wife 
of  our  Attorney  General)  were  behind  Its 
exposure,  or  simply  follow  the  example  of 
the  President  and  sit  down  and  watch  a 
football  game. 

But  I  hope  that  after  this  Is  over,  we  can 
remember  some  of  the  words  of  Sgt.  Michael 
Bernhardt,  who  was  at  Song  My.  "We  met 
no  resistance,"  he  said,  "and  I  only  saw 
three  captured  weapons.  We  had  no  casual- 
ties. It  was  just  like  any  other  Vietnamese 
village — old  papasans,  women  and  kids.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  remember  seeing 
one  military-age  male  in  the  entire  place, 
dead  or  alive.  The  only  prisoner  I  saw  was 
in  his  50s."  Were  the  dead  members  of  the 
Viet  Cong?  "Some  of  the  people  were  not 
old  enough  to  walk  yet,  so  I  couldn't  see 
how  they  could  be  Viet  Cong." 

But  the  government  shouldn't  get  away 
with  sentencing  a  handful  of  men,  and  let- 
ting the  others  escape.  The  others  are  not 
those  baffled  young  men  who  were  con- 
scripted and  sent  to  Asia.  The  others  Include 
everybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
sending  them  there:  Lyndon  Johnson.  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  Walt  Rostow,  the  Bundys, 
and  all  the  rest.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
from  three  different  Administrations,  and 
seven  Congresses.  Throw  in  the  people  who 
make  napalm,  M-16s,  and  the  other  Instru- 
ments of  liberation,  and  we  might  have  a 
trial  that  Is  logical  and  goes  after  the  real 
vlUalns.  I  know  Just  the  place  to  hold  it.  It's 
a  town  called  Ntiremberg. 


WHiatE  Our  Conscience  Died 


(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Song  My  has  revealed  the  full  devastation 
of  the  war.  Song  My  has  told  us  not  only 
what  Americans  have  done  to  Vietnam  but 
what  Vietnam  has  done  to  Americans.  The 
country's  conscience,  apparently,  died  in  that 
Asian  village  with  the  old  men,  the  women 
and  the  children. 

The  reaction  to  the  reports  of  mass  mur- 
der by  American  soldiers  have  been  not  horror 
at  what  happened,  but  rage  at  the  messen- 
gers who  are  bringing  the  news. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government,  anx- 
ious to  save  the  American  presence,  says  It 
never  happened.  The  American  government, 
anxious  to  save  the  war.  says  nothing. 

An   administration   which   fulminated   at 


length  against  even  the  prospect  ol  violence 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  during  the  recent 
peace  march,  has  no  comment  about 
slaughter  In  Song  My.  ^    ,   .  . 

The  one  expression  from  an  administra- 
tion official  was  given  behind  closed  doors. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird,  testi- 
fying in  secret  session  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  he  was 
"Shocked  and  sick"  at  the  allegations,  long 
suppressed  by  the  Army.  The  White  House 
press  secretary  says  the  President  has  not 
been  involved  in  any  discussions  or  decisions 
about  the  matter. 

In  the  Senate,  two  members  rose  up,  one 
to  Inveigh  against  the  Army  for  bringing 
charges  against  an  officer  for  "a  mistake  in 
Judgment  .  .  .  under  -pressure  of  combat"; 
the  other  to  condemn  the  CBS  television  net- 
work for  bringing  to  the  home  screen  a 
young  ex-GI  who  said  he  thought  he  had 
shot  15  or  20  people  under  orders  from  his 
lieutenant. 

The  interviewer.  Mike  Wallace,  was  Inun- 
dated by  abusive  phone  calls.  Of  110,  all  but 
two  berated  him  for  "giving  that  boy  a  hard 
time."  The  network  received  many  messages, 
a  typical  one  saying,  "Agnew  was  right.  Wal- 
lace is  pimping  for  the  protesters." 

Americans,  who  once  united  to  protest 
against  the  Nazis,  do  not  want  to  hear  about 
atrocities  committed  by  Americans,  who  like 
themselves,  have  become  moral  casualties  of 
the  ^j^rsr. 

The  war  first  was  presented  to  them  by  a 
previous  administration  as  necessary  to 
avert  another  Munich,  by  this  one  as  a 
struggle  for  survival.  The  country  has  suf- 
fered three  assassinations,  countless  riots. 
And  now.  It  seems  the  moral  standards  of  a 
small,  fanatical,  underdeveloped  country 
ha^  been  adopted  as  our  own. 

After  all,  it  is  said,  look  what  the  Com- 
munists did   at   Hue.   They  destroyed   3,000 
"Oriental   human   beings,"    to  borrow   from 
the  terms  of  the  indictment  of  Lt.  Calley. 
The  death  toll  at  Song  My  Is  not  known,  but 
surely  less  and  the  blame  reduced  propor- 
tionately. The  quantitative  standard  Is  al- 
most certain  to  prevail  In  a  war  where  the 
only  known  measure  for  progress,  and  oft- 
proclaimed.  Imminent  success  was  the  body 
count.  They  were  "gooks"  to  the  young  sol- 
dier who  helped  shoot  them,  and  Communist 
gooks  besides,  even  the  babies,  presumably. 
The  President  understands  that  Americans 
do  not  want  to  hear  bad  things  about  other 
Americans  who  are  helping  to  save  a  gallant 
little   nation   from    a   savage   Invader.   The 
day  after  the  shame  of  Song  My  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  court-martial  announcement. 
President  Nixon  held  a  levee  for  the  press^ 
America  was  abandoning  germ  warfare  and 
would  never  strike  first  with  lethal  chemical 
weapons.  ».     ».  j 

He  not  only  told  Americans  what  he  had 
done  but  what  they  should  think  about  It. 
"By  the  examples  we  set  today,  we  hope  to 
contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
understanding  between  nations  and  among 
men."  he  said. 

The  image  of  a  high-minded  humanitarian 
nation  was  thus  restored,  by  an  action  de- 
layed 44  years,  which  the  White  House  says 
Is  m  no  way  related  to  the  sick  story  of 
Song  My. 

Once  before  the  administration  overcame  a 
report  that  laid  bare  the  brutallzaUon  of 
Americans  by  the  war.  In  September  It  was 
revealed  that  Marines  had  been  tortured  In 
the  brig  of  Camp  Pendleton,  a  Marine  base 
that  abuts  the  summer  White  House  in 
San  Clemente. 

Four  days  later,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  stood 
up  and  made  a  49.mlnute  speech  about 
the  inhumane  treatment  accorded  American 
prisoners  by  their  North  Vietnamese  cap- 
tors blanketing  a  simultaneous  admission 
by  the  commandant  of  Pendleton  that  there 
had  been  mistreatment. 

Since  then,  Americans  have  been  condl. 
tloned  to  equate  support  of  the  war  with 
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pAtrlotUm  and  protest  with  president-break- 
ing. 

Song  My  cannot  be  so  eaaUy  bypaawd.  It 
la  here  to  stay,  a  reminder  to  America  that 
It  Is  really  not  different  from  any  other 
country. 

A  dUtraui^t  young  Wilmington,  Del., 
church  worker  called  this  newspaper  to 
say  that,  after  reading  the  transcript  of  the 
OI  Interview,  he  thought  the  only  way  he 
could  register  his  revulsion,  g\illt,  and  frus- 
tration was  to  renounce  his  citizenship. 

"I  read  this  sign  on  cars  that  say  'America, 
love  It  or  leave  It.'  How  can  I  love  It  when 
It  does  these  things?" 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  PEPPE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
early  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  sup- 
ported the  so-called  equal  rights 
amendment  assuring  equal  rights  for 
women  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  very 
meritorious  measure. 
-  Mnr.'Adele  T.  Weaver,  president-elect 
of  tll#  "National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers,  and  legislation  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  very  able 
memorandum  in  support  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  I  commend  the  ex- 
cellent statement  of  president  elect 
Weaver  to  my  colleagues  and  to  my  fel- 
low countrymen  and  include  it  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  these 
remarks: 

Equal  Rights  Amendment 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Bill  has  been 
sponsored  by  at  least  154  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress. The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  has  been 
urging  the  adoption  of  an  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  for  many,  many  years,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Women's  Lawyers 
has  consistently  favored  and  supported  the 
adoption  of  such  an  Amendment. 

However,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  has 
been  opposed  by  those  who  take  the  position 
that  such  an  Amendment  would  deprive 
women  of  existing  "protective"  legislation. 
This  may  have  been  a  valid  position  in  the 
days  when  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
first  enacted,  when  women  and  children 
worked  ten  to  twelve  or  more  hours  a  day 
in  sweat  shops  and  factories  under  atrocious 
conditions. 

Times  have  changed,  however;  no  one  Is 
now  working  under  the  labor  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  the  "twenties  "  and  early  "thir- 
ties", and  women  are  no  longer  In  need  of 
legislation  limiting  their  hours  of  labor, 
requiring  that  seats  be  furnished  to  them, 
llnUtlng  their  weight-lifting  activities,  etc., 
etc.  What  women  need  ijow  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  UveUhood  In  exactly  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  remunera- 
tion as  all  their  other  fellow  human  beings. 
Today,  more  and  more  women  support  fam- 
ilies or  at  least  themselves,  exactly  as  do 
men.  These  women  should  have  the  same 
Job  opportunities  for  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  do  men. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  women  are 
not  generally  going  to  apply  for  Jobs  that 
require  great  physical  strength  and  prowess. 
Moreover,  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  frequently 
women  must  and  do  exert  a  good  deal  of 
physical  energy,  many  of  them  lifting  thlrty- 


flve  and  fifty  pound  children  without  the 
prohibition  of  any  "protective"  leglaUtion. 
If  weight-lifting,  for  example  u  a  bona  fide 
Job  requirement,  then  women  as  a  sex  should 
not  be  eliminated  from  qualifying  for  the 
partlctilar  Job,  but  their  Individual  capabili- 
ties should  be  taken  Into  consideration  In 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  would  the  phys- 
ical capabilities  of  any  man  applying  for 
that  position.  Moreover,  any  "protective" 
legislation  that  exists  should  apply  equally 
to  men  and  women.  The  various  restrictive 
State  Laws  that  now  exist  only  serve  to  de- 
prive women  of  their  right  to  employment 
In  certain  occupations  for  which  they  might 
otherwise  be  fuUy  qualified. 

An  Equal  Rights  Amendment  wo\ild,  of 
coiu'se,  make  women  eligible  for  Jury  service 
on  the  same  basis  as  men.  We  have  already 
enacted  such  a  statute  In  Florida  as  have 
other  states.  Naturally,  a  woman  with  little 
children  could  be  excused  the  same  aa  are 
men  for  various  other  reasons. 

With  regard  to  military  service.  Congress 
already  has  the  power  to  Include  women  in 
any  conscription,  if  It  so  sees  fit.  While  an 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  make 
women  eligible  for  selection  on  the  same 
basis  as  men,  there  Is  no  reason  why  healthy 
young  women  should  not  be  required  to  serve 
their  government  In  a  capacity  suited  to 
their  physical  and  n^ntal  abilities. 

The  family  relationship  would  not  be 
altered  by  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment: 
While  women  do  not  now  have  the  legal 
responsibility  for  supporting  their  children, 
they  do  have  such  a  moral  responsibility  and 
they  do  In  fact  assume  the  responsibility  of 
support  where  it  is  not  forthcoming  from  the 
father.  As  far  as  child  custody  Is  concerned, 
an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  not  change 
the  basis  for  the  Judicial  determination  of 
what  Is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  the 
criterion  that  Is  now  universally  recognized 
by  American  courts.  As  to  alimony  or  support 
of  one  spouse  by  the  other  after  divorce  or 
separation,  where  based  on  actual  economic 
dependency  or  relative  ability  or  Ipablllty  to 
provide  family  support.  It  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Amendment  since  the  criterion 
would  not  be  sex,  but  economic  need. 

While  women  should  be  entitled  to  "equal 
protection"  under  the  14th  Amendment  and 
"due  process"  under  the  5th  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution,  no  Supreme 
Court  decision  has  ever  been  rendered  hold- 
ing that  laws  classifying  persons  on  the  basis 
of  sex  are  unreasonable  and  Tmconstltutlonal. 
A  constitutional  amendment  Is  needed, 
therefore,  to  insure  comparable  treatment  of 
the  sexes  before  the  law. 


LETTER  TO  DADDY 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
council  of  Tampa  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  very  inspiring  letter  written  by 
Miss  Betsy  Bryant.  I  think  it  would  be 
proper  for  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
read  this  letter,  particularly  in  these 
days  of  stress,  and  when  so  much  is  said 
concerning  the  alleged  lack  of  patriotism 
and  respect  of  family  of  our  younger 
generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Col.  Charles  Bryant  died 
over  a  year  ago  while  on  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  This  letter  by  his  daugh- 
ter Betsy  is  an  appropriate  tribute  to  her 
fine  father  and  also  to  her  country.  I 
know  Betsy  and  I  know  the  deep  feeling 
she  and  the  rest  of  her  family  had  for 
Colonel  Bryant.  This  letter  was  written 
for  Veterans  Day  in  connection  with  an 
observance  of  this  day  by  Betsy's  school. 


I  am  sure  that  the  reading  of  it  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
letter  follows: 

NOVKMBXB    11,    1969. 

Dear  Daddt:  Today  Is  Veteran's  Day,  and 
though  you  aren't  here  physically  to  honor 
this  day,  I  know  that  your  thoughts  are  with 
us  all.  This  day  has  never  before  meant  as 
much  to  me  as  It  has  today.  I  guess  that's  be- 
cause before  I  never  realized  what  America 
and  what  we're  fighting  for  really  stood  for. 
Today  at  school  we  had  a  morning  assembly 
to  honor  the  living  and  dead  veterans  of  all 
the  wars.  I've  never  been  as  proud  of  my 
country  or  my  school  as  I  was  today.  Watch- 
ing all  of  the  students  standing  silently  as 
the  fiag  was  raised  to  halfmast,  I  felt  truly 
touched  and  I  could  feel  my  heart  swelling 
with  pride.  I  think  I  might  even  have  felt 
some  of  the  pride  you  had  carried  through- 
out your  life,  here  on  earth.  You  would  have 
been  proud  of  me  today.  Dad,  and  of  our 
school.  It  was  like  all  of  the  students  could 
have  overcome  anything  under  the  unity  we 
stood  under  today.  When  they  played  "Taps" 
tears  filled  my  eyes,  but  they  weren't  tears  of 
sadness,  they  were  tears  of  gratitude  to  a 
counu-y  and  a  heritage  that  I'm  proud  of  and 
that  I'd  fight  for  if  the  case  should  ever  arise. 
No,  perhaps  they  were  sad  In  a  sense,  but 
only  sad  because  of  the  evils  of  war  and  fight- 
ing and  the  high  price  you  had  to  pay  for 
liberty  and  the  freedom  to  live.  And  too,  they 
were  sad  for  you.  In  my  own  selfish  way,  I 
prayed  for  your  presence  to  be  with  me  this 
morning.  I've  never  before  been  so  proud. 
Dad,  never.  And  most  of  all.  I  was  proud  of 
you.  Proud  for  what  you've  done  to  help  this 
whole  country  in  their  pursuit  for  a  com- 
pletely free  world.  Even  though  what  you  did 
in  a  life  time  Is  only  part  of  this  big  world 
and  the  life  we  live.  It  will  never  be  forgotten 
In  days  and  years  to  come. 

I  know  It's  crazy  to  write  to  you  since 
you've  been  gone  for  over  a  year,  but  I  know 
that  you  can  see  and  understand  this  from 
where  you  are.  Today  we  honor  you  and  38 
million  other  veterans  of  the  wars  and  pray 
that,  peace  will  someday  reign  over  hate  and 
fighting.  Help  us  win  that  war  we  fight  In 
Viet  Nam,  Dad,  and  pray  for  us  all  down 
here.  Put  In  a  good  word  for  the  United 
States  of  America  with  your  "CO."  up  there, 
and  stick  by  home  today.  Even  though  your 
presence  won't  be  felt  physically,  your  spirit- 
ual presence  will  be.  You  can  feel  pride  and 
patriotism  no  matter  what,  and  I  know  no 
matter  what,  you  haven't  lost  yours. 

We  all  miss  you. 
Lovingly, 

Betsy. 

(Note. — ^Thls  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  an  American  teenager  to  her  father  who 
died  while  serving  the  NaUon  In  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  Betsy  Bryant  wrote  this 
letter  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of 
her  father.   Col.   Charles  S.  Bryant.) 


MAJOR  ROWE,  VIETNAM  VETERAN 

(Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  SpeakerJ^t  week  I 
had  the  opportimity  to  ha v^^  long,  per- 
sonal discussion  with  Maj.  James  N. 
Rowe.  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  having 
this  young  man  made  available  to  me 
and  my  colleagues.  Certainly  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  talk  with  someone  who  has  had 
the  experiences  Major  Rowe  has  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  benefited  from  having 
talked  with  the  major. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
Major  Rowe  to  return  to  Washington  so 
that  more  Members  of  Congress  will  have 
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the  opportunity  to  talk  with  him.  I  con- 
sider it  most  important,  especially  at 
this  time,  for  those  in  the  Position  oj 
making  poUcy  and  those  in  the  position 
of  carrying  out  policy,  to  have  an  aware^ 
ness  of  aU  the  aspects  involved  In  Viet- 
nam Major  Rowe  has  presented  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  have  access  to  an  area 
before  unavailable  to  us. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  DECEMBER  1 

(Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.)  .    „      t. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  teke  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  next 

Mr'.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  _,  ,j  ..^ 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  will,  of  course,  ad- 
journ under  the  resolution  heretofore 
agreed  to  until  Monday,  upon  termina- 
tion of  business  today. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day  and 
there  is  one  suspension.  H.R.  l^lj- Jo^^* 
Funding  Simplification  Act  of  1969. 

we  have  programed  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday— Tuesday   being   Private   Cal- 
endar Day  also-the  House  joint  r^- 
lutlon  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  House  Resolu- 
tton  613.  toward  peace  with  justice  in 
Vietnam.  We  expect  to  begin  considera- 
tion of  the  latter  resolution  on  Mon^y 
and  probably  will  finish  It  on  Tu^day 
For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  have  HH.  12321  Eeonoj^c 
Opportunity  Act  Amendmente  of  1969. 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted.  I  imder- 
stand  the  Committee  on  Rul^  will  con- 
sider that  biU  on  Tuesday,  and  we  expect 
the  bill  to  take  3  full  days. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker 
as  I  gather  from  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  we  wUl  ^- 
pose  of  the  rule  on  House  Resolution  613 
In  Monday  and  at  least  Pf  rt  of  the 
debate,  and  undoubtedly  vote  on  final 
passage  on  Tuesday  sometime. 

Mr    ALBERT.  It  appears  that  is  the 

way  we  will  do  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan-yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

^^M^ipeaker,  I  am  surprised  to  find  a 
closed  rule  has  been  granted  on  House 
gSfution  613.  I  supported  this  resolu- 
tion m  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conimittee 
and  expect  to  support  it  on  the  floor  oi 
the  House,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why, 
on  a  resolution  involving  policy  as  vital 
as  this  resolution  deals.  It  should  be 
brought  into  the  House  floor  under  a 

^  We  had  the  opportunity  in  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  work  our 
will  on  the  resolution,  including  theop- 
Dortunlty  to  offer  amendments.  That 
right^Sht  to  be  accorded  all  Members 
of  the  House. 
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I.  for  one.  will  vote  against  orderii« 
the  previous  question  In  order  to  permit 
the  House  to  work  Its  will  upon  this 
highly  Important  resolution. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  respond,  if  I  may.  I  believe  all 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  did  get  the  communication  from 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr  Wright) 
pointing  out  that  historically  within  the 
last  5  to  10  years,  we  have  had  other 
comparable  resolutions  brought  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  each  instance  it  was  brought  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House  under  a  closed  rule. 
I  believe  the  precedents  are  on  the  dde 
of  such  a  rule.  I  personally  -support  the 
action  of  tiie  Committee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  „^  ,  ^  i  j  *«  ♦»,« 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  WALDIE.  May  I  say  I  thoroughly 
concur  with  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  In 
his  criticism  of  the  rule  that  brings  this 
measure  to  the  floor.  ,#ti,. 

May  I  say  also  it  does  seem  to  me  If  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  indicate 
lo  the  President  and  to  those  In  Paris 
on  the  other  side  that  the  country  is 
behind  the  President's  poUcy  tn  re^^ 
this  conflict,  then  to  deny  this  leglda- 
tlve  body  the  opportunity  to  examine 
into  and  vote  upon  the  differences,  the 
agreements  and  disagreements  on  that 
resolution,  seems  to  me  to  be  actmg  en- 
tirely contrary  to  ttie  purpose  of  ttie 
resolution,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  it 
wouwT  interpreted  by  the  other  side 
as  an  attempt  to  stifle  dissent  In  this 
legislative  body,  not  an  attempt  to  mold 
unity  In  the  country. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa . 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

^'5S!.'°3S^  R.  FORD.  I  J^eld^ 
the   gentieman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

^  mT^INGHAM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 

TsSd'Sto  make  the  point  In 
addition  to  concurring  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  in  his  comments  on  the 
dosed  rule,  that  our  research  indicated 
aiSprevlois  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
SSttons  which  were  con^d%e<l  under 
a  closed  rule  were  such  that  the  com- 
rruttee  invariably  had  heanngs  on  those 
resolutions  so  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolutions  could  be  Questioned  a^  to  their 
intent,  and  so  witnesses  could  be  called 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
to  testify  on  those  resolutions. 

in  tWs  case  no  such  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  ^eluding  my- 
self to  see  that  hearings  would  be  held. 

I 'believe  the  precedents  the  gentie- 
man from  Michigan  cited  are  not  apt.  I 
Sriainly  wUl  join  wltii  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa  in  opposing  the  closed  rule  on 

^llS^LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  tiie 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  I  would  simply 
support;  what  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  said  about  the  pro- 


posed closed  rule.  In  this  situation,  as  to 
so  many  others,  this  House  Is  indebted 
to  him  for  his  courage  and  Independence 
for  his  basic  commitment  to  fair  pro- 
cedures and  his  wllltagness  to  flght  for 

them. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out,  there  have 
been  no  hearings  on  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion. There  is,  to  say  it  gently,  a  certain 
confusion  about  what  Its  language  means. 
Perhaps   this   confusion   is   uninten- 
tional. Perhaps  it  has  its  purposes.  If  it 
has  purposes,  perhaps  one  of  them  coiUd 
be  to  get  as  much  support  as  possible  by 
leaving  a  certain  vagueness  about  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  resolution. 
That  would  ease  the  mystery  of  no  hear- 
ings and  closed  rules.  It  would  not  make 
them  less  objectionable. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  tH>portunity  for 
adequate  debate  and  to  consider  amend- 
ments on  this  of  all  resolutions,  we  wUl 
simply  subject  tiiese  proceedings  to 
further  ridicule.  Members  not  permitted 
to  speak  here  wUl  not  thereby  be  sUenced. 
They  will  be  angered.  Members  who  can- 
not propose  amendments  wUl  not  be 
"unified"  by  steamroller.  They  wlU  be 
more  Inclined  to  vote  against  the  steam- 
roller. Nor  wUl  all  this  add  even  to  a 
facade  of  national  imlty. 

This  is  the  most  pressing  question  the 
American  people  have  faced  In  a  1^ 
time.  We  mock  democracy  when  we  treat 
it  as  if  it  were  a  footnote  to  a  biU  about 
fishing  rights  on  Mars.  We  demean  the 
House  of  Representatives 

I  wonder  what  possible  objection  the 
leadership  can  have  to  defeating  the  pre- 
vious question  so  we  can  debate  and 
amend  as  the  elected  representatives  of  a 
free  people  should.  That  kind  of  respect 
for  democratic  practice  might  even  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  some  kind  oi 
genuine  national  rapprochement  at  least 
on  the  question  of  how  a  free  people 
should  decide  poUcy  when  they  are  deeply 
divided  about  what  policy  to  foUow. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  can  only 
speak  for  myself,  and  let  me  say  there 
win  be  an  hour  of  debate  on  the  rule, 
during  which  time  the  views  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  ,  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
(Mr  LOWENSTEIN) ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Bingham),  and  others 
can  be  developed,  if  they  differ  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Then  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  on  a  vote  on 
the  previous  question.  ^  ,    *  ^ 

If  the  previous  question  is  defeated, 
then  of  acourseit  would  be  an  open  rule. 
If  it  is  not,  there  will  stiU  be  4  hours  of 
general  debate,  where  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  resolution  can  be  discussed  in  de- 
tail 

I'beUeve  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portiunity  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  to 
work  its  wUl,  anck  individual  Members 
will    have    an    opportunity    to    express 

'^S^PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

^^Sn°S^^'  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  signed  that  letter.  I  support  the 
President's  November  3  speech.  I  sup- 
port the  program  that  he  has  brought 
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before  the  country.  I  believe  It  is  the  only 
meaningful  way  we  can  find  a  disen- 
gagement from  this  war. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  whom  I 
respect  very  highly,  and  to  the  leader- 
ship, that  we  would  make  a  great  mis- 
take if  we  tried  to  bring  this  resolution 
in  under  a  closed  rule.  We  ought  to  take 
our  chances  on  this  floor.  I  have  full 
confidence  in  the  membership  of  this 
House  in  working  its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  would  not  on  such  a  crucial  issue  fore- 
close those  who  feel  that  they  would 
want  to  offer  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gen^eman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

DISPENSING     WITH    BUSINESS     IN 

ORDER    UNDER    THE    CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  onWednesday  next  may  be  dis- 
pensed" jjrith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  so  I  may  finish  what 
I  was  saying  when  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  expired,  I  say  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if  you  tried  to  close  off  debate  on 
that  resolution. 

I  know  this  House  will  work  its  will. 
I  intend  to  support  the  President  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority 
will  support  the  President  as  have  the 
300  who  signed  that  letter.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  give  anyone  the  opportiuiity  to 
say  that  somehow  or  other  we  foreclosed 
the  opportunity  to  amend  that  resolu- 
tion. ' 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva-' 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
of  those  who  oppose  a  closed  rule  on  this 
momentous  question  that  we  face  next 
week.  A  great  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  very  anxious  to  support  their 
President  in  an  effort  to  find  a  just  solu- 
tion to  this  war.  I  think  some  of  them 
have  some  pretty  good  ideas  as  to  how  to 
do  it.  and  I  think  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  those  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  ON 
BACTERIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  President  on  his  statemeiit 


of  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  bacterlo- 
Iqgical  warfare.  It  was  a  statesmanlike 
thing  to  do. 

I  also  take  pleasure  In  paying  tribute 
at  this  time  to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  McCarthy), 
who  has  played  such  a  major  role  in 
bringing  this  development  to  pass.  He 
has  taken  the  lead  from  the  beginning, 
acting  with  great  courage  and  vigor.  Al- 
though he  has  had  the  active  support  of 
many  other  Members  of  this  body,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit 
for  what  happened  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
Mr.  McCarthy's  role  was  explicitly  noted 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  today  in  the  editorials 
which  follow: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times) 
Oerm  Warbiorb  Retired 

The-Admlnl8tratlon's  unilateral  renuncia- 
tion of  germ  warfare  and  Its  reaflBrmatlon 
that  the  United  States  will  never  be  the  first 
to  use  lethal  gases  is  a  welcome  move  that 
should  raise  President  Nixon's  prestige  at 
home  and  American  prestige  abroad.  The 
unequivocal  abandonment  of  bacterial  weap- 
ons Is  especially  gratifying,  since  this  par- 
ticular concept  of  warfare  is  as  senseless  as 
it  is  horrifying,  disease  germs  being  as  great 
a  threat  to  the  user  as  to  the  enemy.  Since 
even  in  peacetime  it  poses  a  threat  of  acci- 
dental epidemics,  it  Is  particularly  reassur- 
ing to  have  the  President's  pledge  to  destroy 
the  army's  entire  stockpile  of  germ  missiles. 

As  for  chemicals,  Mr.  Nixon  is  asking  only 
for  ratlflcaUon  of  the  1925  Genevk  Protocol, 
which  prohibits  first  use.  Unofficially  this  has 
been  national  policy  all  along — with  certain 
exceptions.  Those  exceptions,  now  In  evi- 
dence In  Vietnam,  are  tear  gas  and  various 
defoliant  chemicals.  We  regret  that  the  Pres- 
ident failed  specifically  to  Include  these  as 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Geneva  dec- 
laration. The  next  best  hope  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  express  its  understanding  of  their 
inclusion  if  and  when  it  ratifies  that  44-year- 
old  agreement,  as  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
seems  confident  it  will. 

The  tear  gas  in  use  today,  CS-2,  is  really  a 
lung  gas,  far  more  painful  than  the  simple 
chemical  used  when  the  Geneva  Protocol  was 
drawn  up — and  it  has  been  used  in  Vietnam 
to  fiush  enemy  soldiers  out  of  hiding  places 
so  they  can  be  shot  down.  The  defoliants  are 
triply  reprehensible  in  that  they  destroy 
food  supply  far  into  the  future,  upset  the 
ecology  and  threaten  future  generations  with 
deformity. 

Nevertheless,  the  President's  action  is  a 
major  step  forward  and  a  credit  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. When  credits  on  this  score  are 
being  distributed,  incidentally,  it  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  omit  the  name  of  Repre- 
sentative Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Democrat,  of 
New  York.  More  than  any  other  man,  the 
BufTalo  Congressman  took  the  initiative  in 
revealing  the  dangers  and  follies  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare,  exposed  the  extent 
of  the  stockpiling,  and  fought,  sometimes 
singlehanded,  for  the  renunciation  that  Is 
now  official  policy. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
A  Historic  Decision  To  Renounce  Germ 

Warfare 
For  decades  the  United  States  has  been 
mindlessly  and  massively  preparing  itself 
to  use  disease  as  a  weapon  of  war.  despite 
all  the  horror  summoned  up  by  bacterio- 
logical devastation,  all  the  threats  it  poses  to 
user  as  well  as  target,  all  the  irresponsibility 
involved  in  tampering  with  the  health  of 
the  human  race.  Now  President  Nixon  has 
declared  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
nounce biological  warfare,  cut  back  its  BW 


research  to  "defensive  measures  such  as  im- 
munization and  safety,"  and  undertake  to 
dispose  of  its  BW  stocks. 

The  decision  Is  a  historic  one.  In  making 
It,  the  President  took  hold  of  an  enterprise 
that  had  been  abandoned  years  ago  to  Its 
practitioners  in  the  military  bureaucracy. 
He  examined  it  systematically,  and — like 
other  students  of  the  matter — discovered 
that  BW  posed  great  dangers  to  the  general 
health  and  no  advantages  to  the  national 
security.  Then,  defying  the  established  be- 
havior patterns  of  Washington,  Mr.  Nixon 
acted  swiftly  and  decisively  on  his  findings: 
he  abolished  the  American  BW  programs. 
Such  a  performance  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is 
rare.  Every  American  can  take  pride  that  his 
government  Intends  to  stop  its  part  in  what 
Congressman  Richard  McCarthy  calls.  In  the 
title  of  his  new  book  on  the  matter  (pub- 
lished today),  "The  Ultimate  Folly." 

Of  quite  another  order  is  Mr.  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  ask  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925.  The  principal  Instrument  of 
international  restraint  on  biological  and 
chemical  attack,  the  protocol  prohibits  the 
first  use  in  war  of  "asphyxiating,  poisonous 
or  other  gases  and  of  bacteriological  methods 
of  warfare."  The  United  States  has  suf- 
fered serious  diplomatic  and  moral  embar- 
rassment from  its  failure  to  approve  the  pro- 
tocol until  now. 

Mr.  Nixon  damages  his  Initiative  somewhat 
by  reserving  the  right  to  employ  the  tear 
gases  and  chemical  defoliants  widely  used  In 
Vietnam.  Many  Americans,  and  most  coun- 
tries which  have  accepted  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol, believe  that  those  items  should  not  be 
excluded  from  protocol  coverage.  They  will 
surely  argue  against  unilateral  Interpreta- 
tion which  has  the  effect  of  legitimizing 
practices  they  question.  The  pressure  on  the 
White  House  to  submit  the  Geneva  Protocol 
for  ratification  has  been  great.  But  the  im- 
portant point  is  not  ratification;  It  Is  the 
practices  the  protocol  regulates.  If  Mr.  Nixon 
feels  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Vietnam  war 
require  continued  use  there  of  tear  gas  and 
herbicides,  then  he  might  do  better  to  go 
slow  on  the  protocol  until  the  international 
community  comes  near  to  a  consensus  on 
on  its  application.  His  pledge  to  renounce 
not  only  "lethal"  but  "Incapacitating"  chem- 
ical weapons  suggests  the  pitfalls:  a  herbi- 
cide which  destroys  one's  foods  has  aspects 
of  the  "lethal"  and  the  "Incapacitating,"  as 
does  a  tear  gas  which  drives  one  out  of  a 
bunker  into  the  range  of  an  Iron  bomb. 

While  a  President  is  responsible  for  his 
own  decisions,  the  role  of  Congressman  Mc- 
Carthy In  those  on  CBW  is  too  great  to  be 
Ignored.  From  a  layman's  shock  at  his  first 
glance  at  CBW.  Mr.  McCarthy  proceeded  to 
inform  himself  thoroughly  about  it,  to 
break  through  much  of  the  military's  thick 
shrouds  of  secrecy,  and  to  rouse  the  public 
to  many  of  the  Implications  and  perils.  While 
a  combination  of  circumstances  and  acci- 
dents help  him  In  his  task,  his  own  clar- 
ity of  conscience  and  soberness  of  method 
underlay  his  success.  The  country  owes  Rich- 
ard McCarthy  an  Immense  debt. 


THE  EVENTS  AT  PINKVILLE 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  debate 
all  over  the  world  and  in  our  country 
today  about  the  massacre  that  occurred 
at  Pinkville.  The  wanton  destruction  of 
civilians  was  abhorrent  and  no  one  can 
ever  justify  that  kind  of  conduct.  How- 
ever, I  hope  what  happened  at  Pinkville 
will  not  overshadow  the  atrocities  com- 
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mitted  by  the  Communists  over  the  years 
S^Sum  Vietnam,  highlighted,  perhaps, 
by  the  monstrous  massacre  committed 
by  the  Communists  at  Hue  which  I  re- 
cently compared  to  the  massacre  at 
Katyn  Forest   also  committed   by   tne 

"'"iTS^ater.  lam  not  about  to  defend 
the  conduct  which  occurred  at  PinkyUie 
but  I  think  those  who  have  been  trying 
to  try  this  case  ought  to  be  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  Nuremberg  trials  estab- 
iShed  a  principle  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  defense  to  such  crimes  simply  because 
you  were  carrying  out  military  ordere. 
I  think  we  ought  to  realize  that  a  lot 
of  youAg  Americans  may  be  seriously 
jeopardizing  themselves  by  the  manner 
n  which  they  discuss  these  events  and 
are  subjecting  themselves  to  prosecution 
under  the  doctrine  of  Nuremberg. 

I  believe  the  Defense  Department  has 
taken  the  right  action  in  calling  for  a 
full-scale  investigation  mto  the  facts  ol 
the  massacre  at  Pinkville.  I  believe  that 
if  there  are  charges  to  be  broi^ht 
against  those  responsible  they  should  be 
brought,  and  they  should  be  tried,  but 
I  would  suggest  some  of  our  colleagues 
to  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
Pinkville  affair  may  have  far-reaching 
consequences.  I  hope  those  who  are  ful- 
minating on  this  are  mindful  of  those 
consequences. 

A  SALUTE  TO  THE  APOLLO  12 
ASTRONAUTS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend liis  remarks.) 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  contrast  with  all  of  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  in  decrying 
war  and  the  costs  of  war,  I  would  like 
to  present  a  happier  note,  and  aniiounce 
to  the  House  that  which  is  already 
known,  but  so  to  make  it  part  of  the 
record,  that  ApoUo  12  has  returned  to 
earth.  The  astronauts  are  gettmg  along 
very  fine;  they  are  still  confined,  and 
wUl  be  throughout  the  period  durmg 
which  they  will  be  quarantined. 

The  preliminary  indications  of  some 
of  the  data  that  they  have  acqmred  or 
initiated  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
scientific  community  and  to  the  world. 
I  aih  sure  that  all  Members  jom  with 
me  in  congratulating  these  fine  men,  and 
in  congratulating  NASA  for  another 
well-done  job. 

PESTICIDE  CONTAMINATION- 
TIME  FOR  ACTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MoNAGAN)  is  recognized  for 

30  minutes.  -^i^ts^io 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tune 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  HEW  the  legal 
authority  to  ban  or  limit  the  use  of  pes- 
ticides whenever  the  use  of  such  sub- 
stance is  hazardous  to  public  health.  The 
Secretary  of  Interior  should  have  greater 
statutory  authority  to  participate  m  de- 
cisions regarding  pesticide  compounds 
which  constitute  a  danger  to  fish  and 
wUdUfe  and  contaminate  the  environ- 
ment. 


The  more  that  I  learn  about  DDT  and 
other  persistent  pesticides,  the  more  eco- 
logically dangerous  to  man  and  other 
forms  of  life  they  seem  to  be.  _„„H'fi 

I  strongly  endorse  Secretary  Finch  s 
acceptance    of    the    Mrak-Secreta^  s 
Commission  on  Pesticides  and  their  Re- 
lationship  to   Environmental   Health- 
Commission's  recommendation    toelim- 
inate  within  2  years  all  uses  of  DDT  and 
DDD  in  the   United  States,  excepting 
those  uses  essential  to  the  Pr^ervation 
of  human  health  or  welfare.'  I  am  also 
in  agreement  with  the  Commission  s  rec- 
ommendation to  "restrict  the. ^^^ 
certain  persistent  pesticides  m  the  Unit«l 
States  to  specific  essential  uses  which  cre- 
ate no  known  hazard  to  human  health  or 
to  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
which  are  unanimou.sly  approved  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Agriculture  and 
Interior."   The  Commission  found  the 
pesticides,  aldrin,  dieldrin,  endnn,  hepta- 
chlor,  chlordane,  benzene  hexax;hloride, 
lindane  and  compounds  containing  arse- 
nic lead,  or  mercury  to  be  persistent,  to 
cause  contamination  of  the  environment 
and  to  cause  damage  to  various  life 

°  The  Commission  further  recommended 
that  human  exposure  to  those  pesticides 
considered  a  potential  health  hazard  to 
man    be    minimized.    The    Commission 
found  that  in  recent  screening  studies  in 
animals    several    pesticide    compounds 
were  judged  to  be  "positive"  for  tumor 
induction.  In  similar  screening  studies 
other  pesticide  compounds  were  judg^ 
to  be  teratogenic-cause  fetal  deformities 
as  in  the  case  of  the  drug,  thabdomide. 
As  a  result  the  Commission  beUeved  a 
need  existed  to  reexamine  the  registered 
uses  of  the  materials  and  other  relevant 
data  in  order  to  take  prudent  action.  I^e 
pesticide  compounds  so  mdicted  were 
Aldrin;  Amitrol:  Aramite;  Aradex,  Bis 
,2-chloroethyl)   ether;  Chlorobenzilate 
n       p'-DDT;      Dieldrin;       Heptachlor 
(Epoxide);    Mirex;    N-(2-hydroxyethyl) 
hydrazine;  Strobane;  Captan;  Carbaryl, 
the  butyl,  isopropyl  and  isooctyl  estere 
of  2  4  -D;  Folpet;  mercurials;  PCNB  and 
2  4  5-T  It  is  very  possible  that  many  or 
these  pesticide  compounds  may  be  found 
as  residues  on  our  food  crops.  Considera- 
tion and  thought  should  be  given  «  to 
the  benefit  versus  risk  on  the  use  of 
2,4,5-T;    2.4.-D    esters;    and    cacodyUc 
acid  as  defoliants.  ._       .        j +v,o 

Although  Secretary  Flhch  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  he 
claims  he  has  no  authority  to  ban  or 
S  the  use.  or  to  effect  the  labeling 
and  registration  of.  these  compounds. 
•The  Spartment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  now  holds  that  the  Delaney 
dause  of  the  Federal  Food    ^rug  and 
Cosmetic  Act-which  Pfovid^  ^^t\/f, 
additive  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  safe  if  it 
is  found  to  induce  cancer  when  ingested 
by  man  or  animal— does  not  apply  to 
nesticide     residues     despite     the— ami- 
SAiole-^ranberry  flap  whereit  was 
invoked.  HEW  will  act  to  seize  food  with 
high  pesticide  residue  levels.  TWs  does 
not  affect  the  use  of  the  pesticides  but 
merely  permits  removal  of  f ood  producte 
after  they  have  been  contaminated  with 
a  pesticide  compound. 

^e  authority  to  permit  the  marketmg 
of  a  pesticide  rests  in  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  under  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  ?Jje 
Agriculture  Department  has  consistently 
moved  the  potential  public  health  ho- 
ards and  freely  allowed  the  use  of  pesti- 
cide compounds  dangerous  to  human 
health  and  other  forms  of  life  in  its  aa- 
ministration  of  the  FIFRA  Act. 

This  act  provides  that  before  pesti- 
cides can  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
a  manufacturer  must  register  his  prod- 
uct with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  attest  to  Its  safety  and  efttcacy.  The 
act  gives  the  Department  authority  to  en- 
force revoke  or  limit  such  registration. 
Presently  more  than  60,000  ^Pesticide 
formulations,  mvolving  more  than  900 
individual  chemical  compounds  have 
been  registered. 

In  1963  the  report  of  the  Presidents 
Science  Advisory  Committee  urged  that 
greater  authority  be  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  controlling  the  use  of  pesticides.  As  a 
result,  an  interdepartmental  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  Departments  of 
Health.   Education,    and    Welfare;    in- 
terior; and  Agriculture.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, data  supplied  by  the  manufac- 
turers was  supposed  to  be  evaluated  by 
the  three  departments  prior  to  registra- 
tion. Interior  was  to  assess  the  effects  or 
pesticides  on  wild  birds,  mammals  and 
fish  and  their  habitat.  HEW  was  to  as- 
sess the  effects  the  pesticides  may  have 
on  the  health  of  man.  Agriculture  had 
the  responsibility  of  assessing  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  the  pesticides  when 
used  as  directed  on  the  label  and  regis- 
tration. Did  this  agreement  work— the 
answer  is  "No."  ^ 

The    House    Government    Operations 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
issued  a  report  on  November  17,  1969. 
entitled,  "Deficiencies  in  Administration 
of  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act."  The  report  pointed  out 
the    lack    of    interagency    cooperation 
HEW  had  objected  to  a  total  of  ifibi 
proposed  registrations  or  reregistrations 
during  a  5-year  period  from  July  1,  1964 
through  June  30. 1969.  but  not  one  of  the 
1  663  HEW  objections  was  referred  to  tne 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  irx  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  mterdepartmental 
agreement.  Annual  meetings  required  by 
the  agreement  were  not  held.  HEW  offi- 
cials had  concluded  that  Agriculture  had 
no  intention  of  complying  with  the  terms 
of  the  interdepartmental  agreement.  In- 
terdepartmental   meetings    when    hem 
broke  down  on  differences.  Thus  the  com- 
mittee concluded  from  hearings  and  in- 
quiry: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  f  aUed  com- 
plete, carry  out  Its  responsibility  to  en- 
force provisions  of  the  Federal  Insecticide 
SSde  and  Rodenticide  Act  Intended  to 
r.rottct  the  pubUc  from  hazardous  and  in- 
^Kve  pXlde  products  being  marketed 
in  violation  of  the  act. 


Numerous  pesticide  products  have  been 
approved  for  registration  over  objecUons 
of  HEW  as  to  their  safety  without  com- 
pliance with  required  procedures  for  re- 
solving such  safety  questions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
proved pesticide  products  for  uses  whudi 
?t  knew  or  should  have  kno;^...^J« 
practicaUy  ceri;ain  to  result  m  illegal 
adulteration  of  food. 

The    Pesticides    Regulation    Divis.on. 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  failed  to  take 
adequate  precautions  to  insure  that 
pesticide  product  labels  approved  for  reg- 
istratlcm  clearly  warn  users  against  pos- 
sible hazards  associated  with  such 
products. 

Information  available  to  Federal  agen- 
cies concerning  pesticide  poisonings  is  in- 
adequate and  incomplete.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  failed  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  even  the  limited  data 
available. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
take  prompt  or  effective  cancellation  ac- 
tion in  cases  when  it  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  registered  pesticide  product  might 
be  ineffective  or  potentially  hazardous. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
sistenUy  failed  to  take  action  to  remove 
potentially  hazardous  products  from 
marketing  channels  after  cancellation  of 
a  pesticide  registration  or  through  sus- 
pension of  a  registration. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no 
procedures  for  warning  purchasers  of  po- 
tentially hazardous  pesticide  products. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  failed 
to  take  appropri&te  precautions  against 
appoltftoent  of  consultants  to  positions 
Oi  th^  pesticide  area  in  which  their  duties 
might  conflict  with  the  financial  in- 
terests of  their  private  employer. 

Accordingly,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  recommended 
drastic  review  and  shakeup  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  pesticide  op- 
erations. The  Mrak  Commission  based  on 
its  own  inquiry  and  fact  gathering  con- 
cluded that  existing  interagency  agree- 
ment to  be  inoperable  by  advocating  a 
new  interagency  agreement.  Further,  the 
Mrak  Commission  pointed  out  that  the 
present  Department  of  Agriculture  prac- 
tice under  the  Interagency  Agreement  re- 
quires the  Secretaries  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
duce scientific  evidence  clearly  demon- 
strating a  present  hazard  to  health  or  to 
the  environment  in  order  to  remove  from 
registered  use  of  prevent  the  registration 
of  any  specific  pesticides.  The  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  the  biu-den  of  proof 
should  rest  upon  the  manufacturer  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  appropriate 
tests  do  not  produce  untoward  effects 
upon  two  or  more  species  of  mammals 
which  might  indicate  a  hazard  to  health. 
The  Commission  felt  the  imposition  of 
this  duty  was  the  intent  of  the  act  which 
it  appears  had  been  ignored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Mrak  Com- 
mission further  stated: 

If  the  objective  of  providing  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  DHEW  the  authority  to  meet  his 
responsibility  for  control  of  health  htizards 
of  pesticides  cannot  be  attained  by  a  new 
Interagency  Agreement,  It  will  be  necessary 
to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodenticlde  Act  (FIFRA) . 

Will  a  new  interagency  agreement 
work?  If  past  experience  is  any  guide, 
the  probability  is  that  it  will  not,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  no  legal  authority  in  the 
Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Interior  and  all  the  author- 
ity is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Under  such  circumstances  any  in- 
teragency agreement  is  useless  since 
Agricultiire  may  ignore  it  at  wiU.  In  the 
past,  for  example.  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare  objected  to  registering  a  product 
that  was  a  proven  carcinogen — cancer 
producer — for  laboratory  animals  but 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  told  FDA, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  until  FDA  could  pro- 
duce evidence  that  this  product  produced 
cancers  in  human  beings  from  skin  con- 
tact. Agriculture  would  continue  to  reg- 
ister the  product. 

I  submit  that  the  prime  priority  in  the 
registration  or  re-registration  of  the  use 
of  pesticide  compounds  should  be  the 
potential  hazard  to  health  rather  than 
the  benefit  to  food  and  fiber.  There  must 
be  a  balancing  of  benefits  versus  the 
risks,  but  the  potential  hazard  to  health 
cannot  be  totally  ignored  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  consistently  has 
done. 

The  President's  Environmental  Coun- 
cil recently  annouinced  several  steps  to 
remedy  some  of  the  defects  that  I  men- 
tioned together  with  other  constructive 
steps  such  as  the  banning  of  the  use  of 
DDT  for  all  household  and  community 
uses,  except  in  emergency  cases  and  when 
no  other  alternative  is  available.  The 
Environmental  Quality  Coimcil  has  no 
statutory  authority.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ordered  the  above  btoi  on 
DDT  and  also  a  ban  on  all  other  DDT 
uses  by  December  21,  1970,  except  for 
emergency  control  of  diseases  and  mas- 
sive crop  pest  infestations.  Further,  that 
beginning  in  March  1970  the  same  ac- 
tion being  applied  to  DDT  also  will  be 
taken  as  to  the  other  persistent  pesti- 
cides. 

I  applaud  the  action  whenever  the  end 
result  is  to  protect  the  public  health. 
I  would  urge  the  continued  use  of  either 
DDT  or  those  other  iiersistent  pesticides 
effective  against  termites  or  such  uses 
where  the  benefit  would  not  appear  to 
create  a  potential  risk  on  the  environ- 
ment or  on  human  health.  The  Environ- 
ment Quality  Council  release  declared 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  with 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  joint  respon- 
sibility for  assessing  the  public  health  as- 
pects of  pesticides  and  further  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  delegated  the  power  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  veto  the  use  of 
pesticides  that  might  affect  public 
health. 

I  favor  such  action  if  it  is  for  real. 

However,  the  same  steps  could  have 
been  taken  und^r  the  ptist  agreement. 
Whenever  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
chose  to  ignore  the  past  agreement,  it 
did  so.  There  is  no  assurance  that  it 
might  not  do  so  again  as  the  sole  legis- 
lative authority  still  is  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Therefore,  I  intend  to  introduce  legis- 
lation which  will  Eissure  that  this  will 
not  occur  by  granting  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  great- 
er authority  to  participate  in  decisions 
regarding  initial  or  continuing  registra- 
tion of  pesticide  compounds  which  pre- 
sent a  potential  health  hazard. 


CRACKING  DOWN  ON  THE  STOLEN 
CREDIT  CARD  RACKET 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  Uie  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 


York   (Mr.  Halpkrn)   Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sisking  Congress  to  crack  down  on  the 
organized  credit  card  racket  which  costs 
$100  million  a  year.  I  think  it  should  be 
a  Federal  crime  to  fraudulently  use  a 
credit  card.  *■ 

Our  present  Federsd  laws  carmot  cope 
with  stolen  credit  cards  even  though  they 
are  freely  used  interstate.  This  irony  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  thief  can  only 
be  charged  with  a  misdemeanor  since  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  card — perhaps  a 
few  cents — is  no  gage  of  its  actual  value. 
But  the  single  credit  card  can  well  rep- 
resent a  potential  theft  of  $50,000,  or 
even  more,  before  its  blacklisting  can  be 
caught  up  with  or  the  thief  apprehended. 

My  bill  would  make  it  a  felony  to 
traru^port,  use,  or  sell  any  counterfeit, 
stolen,  or  otherwise  fraudulently  obtained 
or  altered  credit  cards  between  States. 
The  Federal  penalty  for  such  an  offense 
would  be  up  to  $10,000  or  10  years  in 
prison.  It  also  provides  that  merely 
transporting  or  using  such  a  card  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraudulent 
intent.  It  would  not  only  strike  at  the 
thieves,  counterfeiters,  and  forgers,  but 
also  "fences"  who  trade  in  fake  or  stolen 
credit  cards. 

Fake  or  stolen  credit  cards  also  have 
great  mobility.  Credit  card  thieves  are 
not  bound  by  geography.  Police  are  lim- 
ited by  State  lines;  crooks  ignore  them. 
For  instance,  local  authorities  estimate 
that  the  traJBc  in  illegal  credit  cards 
flowing  back  and  forth  between  Kennedy 
Airport  in  Queens  and  Los  Angeles  is 
now  comparable  in  magnitude  to  stolen 
jewelry  as  a  public  menaqe. 

The  only  Federal  law  trifit  applies  to 
organized  rackets,  the  so-called  Stolen 
Property  Act — does  not  cover  credit  cards 
as  such,  because  it  applies  only  in  in- 
stances of  stolen  merchandise  valued 
over  $5,000.  The  result  is,  that  of  1.5  mil- 
lion lost  credit  cards  annually,  over  a 
third  are  stolen,  costing  the  issuers  and 
card  owners  $100  million  every  year,  ac- 
cording to  reliable  estimates. 

With  just  as  many  credit  cards  in 
America  now  as  people,  the  organized 
racket  in  stolen  and  forged  credit  cards 
is  an  ever  mounting  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  And  with  most  American 
families  averaging  six  credit  cards,  what 
with  gasoline,  department  store,  restau- 
rant, and  travel  cards  readily  available 
today,  the  chances  of  the  average  family 
being  victimized  are  very  great. 

Unfortunately,  the  card  owner  often 
must  bear  the  financial  loss  when  cards 
are  lost  or  stolen.  Most  card  issuers,  that 
is,  banks  or  gasoline  flrms,  hold  the  card 
owner  liable  for  any  expenses  charged 
after  his  card  disappears  until  written 
notice  is  given.  Police  files  indicate  cases 
in  which  issuers  recovered  amoimts  of 
over  $2,000  from  innocent  defenseless 
card  owners. 

Credit  cards  are  a  useful  convenience 
in  our  highly  mobile  American  economy. 
They  make  it  safer  and  easier  to  use 
credit  with  little  disagreeable  delay  all 
over  the  United  States  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  these  same  cards,  in 
the  wrong  hands,  can  be  part  of  the 
arsenal  of  thieves  and  of  organized  crima 

The  real  injury  done  to  the  public  is 
that  a  vast  criminal   underground   is 
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being  supported  in  part  with  stolen 
cards.  The  credit  card  has  often  become 
the  wheels  arid  wings  of  the  gangland 
oiforcer,  the  Wred  kiUer.  It  is  a  means 
by  which  underworld  assassins  can  move 
swiftly  and  anonymously,  with  f fee  wr- 
llne  Uckets,  leaving  scarcely  any  trail  for 
the  law  to  follow. 

Not  too  many  years  ago.  when  a  puree 
snateher  or  a  pickpocket  found  credit 
cards  in  a  stolen  wallet  or  pocketbook. 
he  promptly  discarded  them.  -Today  the 
credit  cards  are  the  cream  of  the  stolen 
crop,  because  a  black  market  and  or- 
ganized fencing  operation  have  matohed 
the  growth  of  credit  cards.  ^v,  *  ^ho 

Law  enforcers  have  told  him  that  the 
theft  of  credit  cards  is  a  highly  and  skill- 
fully organized  racket.  Numbers  of  park- 
ing lot  attendants,  hotel  and  motel 
maids,  prostitutes,  and  store  clerks  have 
been  enUsted  in  the  nationwide  racket. 
A  lost  or  stolen  credit  card  can  mean 
hard  cash  in  the  organized  black  market. 
Some  examples  of  increased  organized 
credit  card  racketeering  include : 

An  investigation  is  presenUy  under- 
way by  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  district  attorney 
concerning  infiltration  of  local  post  of- 
fices by  the  underworld  to  divert  imso- 
licited  credit  cards  mailed  in  bulk  by 

some  banks.  ^   ^.    .    , . 

Post  OfBce  officials  report  that  last 
year  80  post  office  employees  were  ar- 
rested in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  charged  with  theft  of  credit  cards. 

A  counterfeiting  ring  operatmg  out  ot 
New  York  has  been  arrested  for  sellmg 
American  Express  Cards  throughout 
New  England,  amassing  over  $170,000  m 
credit  charges. 

A  Mafia  group  has  been  disclosed  to 
have  spent  over  $350,000  for  travel  and 
living  expenses  with  stolen  cards  from 
the  Diners  Club. 

A  huge  network  of  fraudulent  trans- 
actions was  recently  uncovered  in  Chi- 
cago involving  a  conspiracy  of  swindlere 
and  service  station  dealers  in  which 
cards  were  sold  to  dealers  who  subnutted 
false  credit  forms. 

PoUce  and  public  prosecutors  have  also 
told  me  of  instances  in  which  a  single 
credit  card  has  been  used  toj-wk  up 
elicit  purchases  totaling  from  $40,000  to 

$75,000.  .      .. 

The  amazing  figvires  are  understand- 
able when  you  realize  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  credit  card  puts  the  thief  far 
ahead  in  his  race  with  the  law.  A  card 
picked  up  in  New  York  City  can  be  used 
within  a  few  hours  in  San  Francisco. 
Paris,  or  Rome.  , 

The  retailer  who  honors  the  card  may 
return  his  signed  slips  in  a  matter  of 
weeks  or  even  a  month  or  more  later. 
By  that  time,  the  fast-moving  crook  can 
cover  a  large  piece  of  the  globe,  using 
airline  tickets  purchased  fraudulently 
with  the  same  stolen  card. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  yearly  loss 
through  credit  card  theft  and  fraud  has 
been  estimated  at  the  staggering  sum  of 
$100  000,000.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  con- 
jecture that  the  true  total  of  credit  card 
losses  may  be  far  beyond  that  figure. 

The  issuer  may  consider  the  possibuity 
of  irritating  a  legitimate  customer  by 
mistake,  because  of  the  awkward  meth- 
ods of  apprehension  available  under 
present  law.  He  must  balance  that  pos- 


sibiUty  against  the  possible  loss^.  Pre 
quently.  he  decides  that  he  can  afford  to 
write  off  the  loss  to  avoid  the  possible  bad 
pubUc  relations  involved  in  trying  to  take 
action  against  a  suspected  thief. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  that  the  forces  of  law  have  many 
more  roadblocks  in  their  path  than 
the  lawbreakers.  A  credit  card  thief  has 
virtually  no  geographic  limitetlons  to  his 
operations,  but  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies—especially State  and  local  law  en- 
forcers—have llmitaUons  of  time,  money. 

distance  and  State  lines.  

I  must  point  out  that  in  my  own 
county  of  Queens,  N.Y..  with  two  of  the 
busiest  airports  in  the  East,  and  Los  An- 
geles, are  the  two  coastal  ends  of  the 
cross-continent  airline  route  between 
which  much  of  the  stolen  credit  card 

traffic  moves.  ,      ^    \, 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  New  York 
State  recently  took  the  first  step  toward 
establishing  a  model  State  credit  card 
law.  A  new  law  sponsored  by  State  Sen- 
ator John  R.  Dunne  mak^  it  a  feloi^ 
to  steal  or  receive  or  unlawfully  possess 
a  credit  card  owned  by  another  person. 
It  also  provides  stiff  penalties  for  forging, 
altering  or  counterfeiting  credit  cards. 

But  even  such  State  action  cannot 
be  enough.  There  is  a  vital  need  to  es- 
tablish distinct  Federal  jurisdiction  to 
help  counteract  the  credit  card  crooks 
abiUty  to  move  speedily  and  in  compara- 
tive safety,  without  regard  to  State  lines 
or  areas  of  jurisdiction.  Unfortunately, 
the  most  applicable  Federal  law  is  still 
drowsing  in  the  horse-and-buggy  era,  as 
far  as  credit  cards  are  concerned. 

It  is  essential  that  we  change  the  law 
to  enable  Federal  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies to  use  their  full  powers  most  effw;- 
tively  in  tracking  and  catehing  the  credit 
card  racketeers. 


THE  HAYNSWORTH  NOMINATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentiemaxi  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Price)   is  recognized  for  a 

minutes.  «      i.      t 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
am  disheartened  and  dismayed  at  the 
Senate's  rejection  of  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth,  President  Nixon's  nominee 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  ,  ,      ^  »,„ 

Judge  Haynsworth's  critics  claimed  he 
failed  to  meet  the  high  standards  ex- 
pected of  Swreme  Court  Judges.  How- 
ever, the  so-called  high  standards  the 
critics  employed  to  arrive  at  their  con- 
clusions were  ones  never  before  appUed 
to  Presidential  nominees:  and.  in  fact, 
were  standards  that  the  Senate  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  apply  to  its  own 
Members.  In  a  word,  the  standards  were 

artificial.  , 

The  background  and  qualifications  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  have  been  subject- 
ed to  extensive  congressional  inquiry. 
By  a  3-to-l  majority,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  concluded  that  the 
judge  had  not  participated  in  any  cases 
in  which  he  had  a  real  confiict  of  mter- 
est  During  the  committee  investigation. 
Judge  Haynsworth  received  the  unequiv- 
ocal endorsement  of  16  past  presidents 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  ad- 
dition, the  well-respected  ABA  Commit- 
tee on  Judicial  Selection  made  an  inten- 


sive examination  of  the  judge  and  unan- 
imously approved  the  nomination.  In  this 
coimectlon,  the  committee  reported  that 
it  was  the  "unvarying,  unequivocal,  and 
emphatic "  opinion  of  "each  judge  and 
lawyer  interviewed"  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth possesses  impeccable  Integrity. 
Finally  all  of  his  fellow  clroult  judges, 
and  aU  of  the  district  Judges  in  the 
fourth  judicial  district,  which  includes 
theNtates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Viitifflwr  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Cuolina.  publicly  stated  their  confidence 
in  and  support  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  anyone  to  suggest 
that  these  distinguished  members  of  the 
legal  profession  were  motivated  by  any- 
thing but  a  sincere  regard  for  promot- 
ing high  judicial  standards  would  be 
slander  of  the  worst  sort. 

Based  on  the  record,  I  think  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  real  opposition  to  Judge 
Haynsworth  centered  on  his  judicial  phi- 
losophy. In  my  opinion,  the  judge  was, 
m  effect,  rejected  by  the  Senate  because 
he  fuUy  discharged  the  reeponsibiUties  of 
his  judgeship.  By  the  uncontradicted  re- 
ports of  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  in  a  professional  capacity.  Judge 
Haynsworth  did  his  job,  and  he  did  it 
well  He  sat  on  cases  on  which  he  had 
the  responsibility  to  sit.  He  rendered  de- 
cisions as  a  fair-minded  individual  who 
beUeved  in  upholding  the  law  and  the 
Constitution.   He   followed  the  judicial 
precept  that  a  judge  should  be  responsi- 
ble   that  judicial   decisions   should   be 
based  on  established  legal  principles  and 
not  on  poUtical  moods  of  the  moment. 
By    judicial    standards,    Clement    f. 
Haynsworth  is  a  conservative.  He  sees 
his  judicial  responsibilities  in  cl^r  and 
simple    terms.    He    considers    himself 
charged  with  upholding  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  and  strictly  enfor«^  the 
laws  of  the  land.  I  agree  with  this  phi- 
losophy, as  does  President  Nixon. 

During  the  course  of  the  1968  cam- 
paign President  Nixon  promised  to  re- 
store some  semblance  of  balance  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  Court  that  under  the 
leadership  of  Justice  Earl  Warren  has 
played  havoc  with  American  traditions 
for  over  15  years.  President  Nixon  began 
restructuring  the  Court  by  appointmg 
Judge  Warren  E.  Burger  to  succeed  re- 
tiring Justice  Warren  as  Chief  Justice. 
He  was  continuing  his  efforts,  efforts 
bom  of  deep  personal  conviction,  with 
the  Hajmsworth  nomination. 

That  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth was  rejected  is  tragic  for  the  Na- 
tion, the  President,  the  Senate,  and  for 
Haynsworth  himself.  It  is  tragic  for  the 
Nation  because  the  American  people  wiU 
be  denied,  even  longer.  fuU  representa- 
tion on  the  Supreme  Court.  In  addition, 
the  principles  that  the  people  voted  for  m 
voting  for  President  Nixon  will  not  be 
accorded  their  full  weight  In  Supreme 
Court   decisions.   It   is   tragic   for   the 
President  because  he  handpicked  a  can- 
didate, and  subjected  him  to  exhaustive 
investigations  by  the  FBI  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  both  of  whom  certified 
his  qualifications  for  the  nomination.  The 
end  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  his 
nominee  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  for 
political  reasons.  The  Senate  suffered  by 
the  affair  and  Its  prestige  has  been  dam- 
aged because  certain  Senators  let  them- 
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selves  be  controlled  by  labor  bosses  and 
civil  rights  agitators  who  were  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  nomination.  The 
most  tragic  casualty  is,  oU^vase.  the 
judge  himself.  He  has  rendered  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  bench  and 
bar,  and  as  a  reward  was  pilloried  by 
self-serving  headline  hunters  and  mis- 
guided liberals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  that  must 
be  faced  now  is  where  do  we  go  from 
here.  A  Presidential  nominee  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Senate  because  he  failed 
to  meet  impossible  and  artificial  stand- 
ards. The  President  has  declared  he  will 
employ  the  same  constitutional  stand- 
ards in  choosing  his  next  nominee  to 
the  Court  that  he  used  in  choosing 
Judge  Haynsworth. 

At  this  point  in  time,  it  seems  that  an 
impasse  exists  between  the  Senate  and 
the  President.  I  think  the  distance  can 
be  bridged,  and  rightly  so,  if  the  Senate 
adheres  closer  to  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities, and  votes  for  the  next 
nominee  strictly  on  the  basis  of  his  judi- 
cial qualifications  for  the  post. 

.  ■•-  CRIME  IN  ABtERICA 

'  Mr  Speaker,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, recently  testified  before  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence.  The  theme  of  his 
remarks  was  clear:  Criminal  violence  has 
become  the  most  serious  domestic  crisis 
now  facing  our  Nation. 

What  made  Director  Hoover's  com- 
ments particularly  telling  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  ex- 
perts on  crime.  He  is  in  a  position  to 
know  the  true  facts  about  crime,  and  the 
facts  he  related  to  the  National  Com- 
mission were  alarming  ones.  According 
to  FBI  statistics,  the  United  States  is 
experiencing  an  epidemic  of  crime  and 
violence  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  No  segment  of  society  is  safe  from 
the  menace  of  crime.  Muggers,  sex  of- 
fenders, and  mobsters  prey  on  innocent 
citizens  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

In  an  attempt  to  graphically  depict  the 
pattern  and  amount  of  crime  in  America 
at  any  given  moment,  the  FBI  has  in- 
stituted 'crime  clocks"  that  show  the 
frequency  with  which  certain  crimes  oc- 
•  cur.  Last  year,  for  example,  violence  oc- 
curred with  the  following  frequency: 

Serious  crimes,  seven  each  minute; 
violent  crimes,  one  each  minute; 

Murder,  one  every  43  minutes ; 

Forcible  rape,  one  every  19  minutes; 

Aggravated  assault,  one  every  12  min- 
utes: 

Robbery,  one  every  2 ",4  minutes: 

Burglary,  one  every  20  seconds; 

Larceny,  one  every  30  seconds;  and 

Auto  theft,  one  every  48  seconds. 

Statistics  like  these  are  staggering. 
What  is  even  more  staggering,  however, 
is  the  speed  at  which  the  rate  of  crime 
and  violence  is  rising.  EKiring  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year,  crime  in  general 
rose  21  percent  faster  than  it  did  last 
year.  Murder  and  rape  increased  21  per- 
cent faster  during  the  first  half  of  1969. 
armed  robbery  increased  34  percent,  and 
aggravated  assaults  were  up  28  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  story  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  is  contained  in  Direc- 
tor Hoover's  statement  to  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  smd  Preven- 


tion of  Violence.  I  commend  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  his  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  problem  of  crime  said 
violence,  and  the  conclusions  he  recom- 
mends, deserve  thoughtful  consideration. 

While  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  urge  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  commence  action 
on  the  many  legislative  proposals  to  fight 
crime  that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
sent  to  the  Congress.  Contained  in  these 
many  proposals  are  new  ideas  and  new 
approaches  th&t  could  effectively  be  em- 
ployed to  combat  this  growing  menace 
to  our  Nation. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
<Prom   U.S.   News  &  World   Report,   Oct.   7, 
1968] 

The  Story  of  Crime  in  the  United  States 
(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  Director) 

violence  Is  a  reality  In  America  today.  In 
the  light  of  events  In  recent  years,  It  has 
become  the  most  serious  domestic  problem 
confronting  the  United  States. 
crimes  op  violence 

Every  Indicator  available  to  the  FBI,  from 
its  Investgatlve  responsibilities  in  both  the 
criminal  and  security  fields,  emphasizes  that 
violence  Is  a  rapidly  growing  malady.  This 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  statistics  compiled 
by  the  FBI  In  its  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
program. 

Of  an  estimated  3.75  million  serious  crimes 
reported  to  law-enforcement  agencies  In 
1967,  484,900  were  violent  crimes  in  the  clas- 
sifications of  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery 
and  aggravated  assault. 

This  represented  a  substantial  Increase 
over  the  421,000  such  crimes  reported  in 
1966. 

The  violent-crime  rate  in  the  United 
States  for  1967  reached  250  victims  per  100,- 
000  population.  This  is  more  than  double 
the  1940  rate,  88  per  cent  higher  than  the 
1950  rate,  and  57  per  cent  above  the  1960 
rate. 

Over  all,  crime  in  the  United  States  rose 
21  per  cent  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1968  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1967. 

The  violent  crimes  of  murder,  forcible 
rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault  in- 
creased 21  per  cent  as  a  group.  Armed  rob- 
beries Increased  34  per  cent,  and  aggravated 
assaults  with  firearms  28  per  cent  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1968,  as  compared  to  the  same 
period  m  1967. 

These  statistics  represent  an  epidemic  of 
crime  and  violence  which  has  affected  vir- 
tually every  segment  of  American  society. 
The  mugger,  the  rapist,  the  hoodlum  stalk 
our  streets  in  frightening  numbers.  Pear  of 
venturing  outside  the  home  at  night  has 
become  a  fact  of  urban  life. 

Guns  are  far  and  away  the  most  common 
weapons  used  in  murders  and  nonnegllgent 
homicides.  Of  the  12,090  murders  reported  in 
the  United  States  In  1967,  over  7,600  were 
committed  with  firearms.  They  were  also 
used  in  over  73,000  Eu-med  robberies  and  over 
52,000  aggravated  assaults.  It  is  significant 
in  these  times,  when  we  know  too  well  the 
tragic  stories  of  senseless  sniper  killings 
and  the  shooting  of  Innocent  people  by 
crazed  gunmen,  that  murder  by  firearms 
has  increased  47  per  cent  since  1964. 

Armed  robberies  and  aggravated  assaults 
with  firearms  have  increased  58  and  76  per 
cent,  respectively,  since  1964. 

The  "crime  clocks,"  as  contained  in  the 
PI'S  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1967.  show 
that  last  year  these  offenses  occurred  at  these 
time  rates: 

Serious  crimes:  Seven  each  minute. 

Violent  crimes:  One  each  minute. 

Murder :  One  every  43  minutes. 


Forcible  rape :  One  every  19  minutes. 
Aggravated  assault:  One  every  2  minutes. 
Robbery:  One  every  2'/2  minutes. 
Burglary:  One  every  20  seconds. 
Larceny:  One  every  30  seconds. 
Auto  theft:  One  every  48  seconds. 

VIOLENCE  against  LAW-ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

The  violence  of  the  criminal,  often  cold- 
blooded and  calculated,  is  especially  felt  by 
law-enforcement  officers. 

In  1967,  76  officers  were  killed  in  the  United 
States  while  performing  their  official  duties. 
This  raised  the  total  of  these  deaths  to  411 
for  the  eight-year  period  beginning  In  1960. 
In  96  per  cent  of  these  murders,  firearms 
were  used. 

A  study  of  the  criminal  histories  of  the  539 
offenders  involved  in  these  police  murders 
since  1960  reveals  that  77  per  cent  had  been 
arrested  on  some  prior  criminal  charge  before 
they  took  an  officer's  life.  In  fact,  54  per  cent 
of  those  offenders  with  prior  criminal  arrests 
had  been  previously  taken  into  custody  for 
such  violent  crimes  as  murder,  rape,  robbery 
and  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 

Of  the  offenders  previously  convicted,  two 
thirds  had  been  granted  leniency  in  the  form 
of  parole  or  probation.  Three  of  every  10  of 
the  offenders  were  on  parole  or  probation 
when  they  murdered  an  officer. 

Physical  assaults  against  officers  are  also 
increasing.  A  heavy  toll  of  injuries  among 
police  officers  has  resulted  from  enforcement 
action  taken  in  connection  with  riots  and 
civil  disobedience. 

Nationally,  the  rate  of  assaults  on  law- 
enforcement  officers  in  1967  was  up  11  per 
cent,  and  assaults  per  100  officers  increased 
to  13.5  per  cent  from  12.2  per  cent  in  1966. 

YOUTHFtTL   CRIMINALITY 

A  particularly  tragic  facet  of  the  crime 
and  violence  problem  in  this  country  is  the 
increasing  involvement  of  young  people. 

A  disproportionate  share  of  national  crime 
is  committed  by  persons  under  18  years  of 
age.  In  1967,  for  example,  49  per  cent  of  those 
arrested  for  serious  crimes  were  In  this  age 
bracket;  and  arrests  of  persons  under  18 
increased  a  startling  69  per  cent  from  1960 
to  1967,  while  the  number  of  persons  In  the 
age  group  10  through  17  increased  just  22 
per  cent. 

The  majority  of  Juvenile  crimes  are  against 
property — 62  per  cent  of  all  persons  arrested 
for  car  theft  in  1967,  for  example,  were  under 
18  years  of  age.  However,  youthful  violence 
has  been  steadily  rising.  Arrests  of  indi- 
viduals in  this  age  group  for  violent  crimes 
showed  the  following  percentage  increases  In 
1967  over  1960:  murder,  56  per  cent;  forcible 
rape,  38  per  cent;  robbery,  96  per  cent,  and 
aggravated  assault,  121  per  cent. 

Violence  is  particularly  prevalent  today 
among  young  people  in  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Vicious  Juvenile  gangs  terrorize  the 
slum  sections  which  spawn  them,  using 
weapons  easily  made  or  come  by  to  commit 
crimes  of  violence,  which  all  too  frequently 
leave  their  victims  killed  or  maimed.  This 
youthful  criminality  too  often  establishes  a 
career  in  crime. 

ORGANIZED   CRIME 

Although  violence  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  operations  of  organized  crime — whose 
major  syndicate  is  known  as  La  Cosa  Nostra — 
it  is  a  coldly  calculated  tactic  \o  maintain 
the  group's  dominance  over  its  own  members 
and  over  the  members  of  the  society  in  which 
it  operates,  rather  than  terror  for  terror's 
sake. 

The  peculiar  evil  of  this  type  of  "corporate" 
violence  is  not  the  individual  sadism  and 
brutality  of  the  "enforcers"  and  "strong-arm 
men,"  but  the  monopolistic  position  it  en- 
ables racket  leaders  to  gain  and  hold  in  their 
legitimate,  as  well  as  their  illicit,  activities. 

Force  and  threats  of  force  are  employed  to 
eliminate  rivals,  collect  on  gambling  and 
loan-sharking  debts,  frighten  potential  wit- 
nesses, enforce  internal  discipline,  and  gain 
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possession  of  various  business  chattels.  In 
the  greater  Chicago  area  alone,  there  have 
been  more  than  1.000  gangland  slaylngs  since 
1919  only  17  of  which  have  been  solved;  In 
the  "greater  Boston  area,  there  have  been 
more  than  50'durlng  the  past  four  years,  only 
11  of  which  have  been  solved. 


CAREERS    IN    CRIME 

The  FBI's  careers-in-crlme  program,  a 
study  of  criminal  careers,  made  possible  by 
the  co-operative  exchange  of  criminal- 
fingerprint  data  among  law-enforcement 
agencies,  has  produced  the  following  profile 
of  12,026  perpetrators  of  violent  crimes  who 
were  arrested  in  1966  and  1967: 

For  the  murderers,  of  whom  there  were 
922,  the  average  criminal  career  was  11  years, 
and  7  arrests.  For  the  felonious-assault 
offenders,  of  whom  there  were  4,536,  the 
average  career  was  10  years,  and  8  arrests. 
For  the  rapists,  of  whom  there  were  925,  the 
average  career  was  8  years,  and  7  arrests.  And 
for  the  robbers,  of  whom  there  were  5,641,  the 
average  career  was  9  years,  with  8  arrests. 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  murderers  had  pre- 
viously been  charged  with  honoicide  during 
their  criminal  careers,  and  18  per  cent  of  the 
rapists  were  rejjeaters  of  this  violation.  With 
respect  to  the  felonious-assault  offenders. 
30  per  cent  had  previous  arrests  for  serious 
assaults,  and  37  per  cent  of  the  robbers  had 
repeated  that  crime.  This  is  of  key  interest, 
because  it  shows  a  tendency  toward  the  com- 
mission  of  violent  crimes  by  repeaters. 

COST   OF   CRIME    AND    VIOLENCE 

The  enormous  cost  in  money  and  ruined 
lives  which  the  statistics  of  American  crime 
represent,  touches  almost  every  citizen  in 
some  manner.  The  cost  In  dollars  and  cents 
is  staggering— estimated  at  over  27  billion 
dollars  fi  year. 

The  damage  Inflicted  by  the  riots  In  our 
cities  In  recent  years  has  added  materially 
to  this  figure.  The  rioting  here  in  Washing- 
ton DC,  following  the  murder  of  Martin 
Luther  King  on  April  4,  1968,  caused  damage 
estimated  at  24  million  dollars.  Losses  sus- 
tained during  the  April  rioting  In  Baltimore 
amounted  to  14  million  dollars. 

The  cost  to  society  of  the  fear  and  anguish 
resulting  from  violence  cannot  be  assessed 
monetarily.  There  is  no  way  to  determine 
accurately  the  damage  to  the  nation  or  to 
individual  lives  resulting  from  the  harrowing 
experiences  of  criminal  attacks  which  malm 
or  mutilate,  nor  the  price  of  personal  grief 
and  suffering  for  families  of  those  struck 
down  by  killers.  The  corrosion  of  fear  which 
violence  brings  saps  our  strength  as  a  nation 
and  weakens  the  social  fabric  of  our  com- 
munities. 

ORGANIZATIONS    ADVOCATING    VIOLENCE 

There  are  In  the  United  States  today  a 
number  of  subversive  and  extremist  organl- 
zaUons  which  advocate  force  and  violence 
They  strive  in  every  possible  way  to  disrupt 
law  and  order,  and  to  inculcate  hatred  and 
bigotry  that  breed  violence. 

Comm-unist  Party,  U.S.A. 
Prominent  among  these  Is  the  Communist 
Party  U.S.A.  (CPUSA).  Communist  state- 
ments for  public  consumption  to  the  con- 
trary, material  furnished  for  study  within 
the  CPUSA  clearly  reveals  that  the  use  of 
force  and  violence  is— as  it  has  always  been— 
the  primary  technique  for  the  Communist 
seizure  of  power. 

Communists  are  in  the  forefront  of  civU- 
rlghts,  antiwar  and  student  demonstrations, 
many  of  which  ultimately  become  disorderly 
and  erupt  into  violence.  As  an  example,  Bet- 
tina  Aptheker  Kurzweil,  24-year-old  member 
of  the  CPUSA's  National  Committee,  was  a 
leading  organizer  of  "free  speech"  demon- 
strations on  the  campus  of  the  Unl'erslty  of 
California  at  Berkeley  in  the  fall  of  1964^ 
There,  protests,  culminating  in  the  arrest  of 
more  than  800  demonstrators  during  a  mas- 
sive campus  slt-m  on  Dec.  3,  1964,  were  the 
forerunner  of  the  current  campus  upheaval. 


In  a  press  conference  on  July  4,  1968,  the 
opening  day  of  the  CPUSA's  special  NaUonal 
Convention,  Gus  Hall,  the  party's  General 
Secretary,  stated  that  there  were  Communists 
on  most  of  the  major  college  campuses  in  the 
country,  and  that  they  had  been  Involved  In 
the  student  protests. 

Mike  Zagarell,  CPUSA  youth  leader,  claimed 
that  the  party  had  played  a  leading  role  in 
student  rebellions  and  antidraft  demonstra- 
tions across  the  country  during  the  past 
year.  For  example,  he  claimed  that  60  of  the 
300  marshals  used  during  "Stop  the  Draft 
Week"  demonstrations  in  New  York  City  dur- 
ing December.  1967.  were  CPUSA  members. 

These  statements  are  amply  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  such  Communist  participa- 
tion in  student  unrest  and  antidraft  protest 
demonstrations     which    FBI    Investigations 

have  disclosed.  .    „     ,  ..     ,„, 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  for 
example,  has  played  a  key  role  In  many  of 
these  demonstrations,  and  some  of  Its  mem- 
bers as  well  as  some  of  Its  national  leaders, 
have  publicly  admitted  that  they  were  Com- 
munists. In  addition,  members  of  the  CPUSA- 
controlled  W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America 
and  other  Communist  splinter  youth  groups, 
such  as  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  the 
Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism,  and  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  have  been  very  ac- 
tive in  these  demonstrations. 

Communists  labor  ceaselessly  to  exploit 
the  racial  situation  and  to  incite  racial  strife 
and  violence  in  this  country.  They  have  been 
active  in  exploiting  propagandlsewise  the 
riots  of  recent  years.  One  main  Communist 
goal  is  to  aUenate  Negroes  from  established 
authority. 

It  has  long  been  Communist  policy  to 
charge  and  protest  "police  brutality"  wher- 
ever possible— particularly  In  racial  situa- 
tions—in a  calculated  effort  to  discredit  law 
enforcement  and  to  accentuate  racial  Issues. 
The  cumtUative  effect  of  this  continuing 
smear  campaign  proves  that  it  has  been 
immensely  successful.  This  campaign  popu- 
larized the  cry  of  "police  bruUllty"  to  the 
point  where  it  has,  unfortunately,  been  ac- 
cepted by  many  non-Communists,  espe- 
cially militants  among  minority  groups  and 
students.  ^   ..     „  _ 

The  net  effect  of  the  charge  of  police 
brutality"  is  to  provoke  and  encourage  mob 
action  and  violence  by  developing  contempt 
for  constituted  authority. 

Other  Communist  organizations 
Other  Communist  organizations  in  thIlB 
country  dedicated  to  the  use  of  force  and 
violence  include  the  Trotskyite  Soclallet 
Workers  Party  and  the  pro-Red  Chinese  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  (PLP).  The  activities  pf 
William  Epton,  Negro  vice  president  of  the 
PLP  in  connection  with  the  1964  Harlem  rtot 
resulted  in  his  arrest  by  New  York  authori- 
ties He  was  subsequently  found  guilty  of 
conspiracy  to  riot,  advocacy  of  criminal  aji- 
archy,  and  conspiracy  to  advocate  crimiilal 
anarchy. 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
The  emergence  of  the  so-called  "New  Left" 
movement  in  thU  country  in  recent  years 
has  attracted  much  public  attention  because 
of  Its  fiagrant  resort  to  civil  disobedience. 

The  New  Left  is  composed  of  radicals, 
anarchists,  pacifists,  crusaders,  socialists. 
Communists,  Idealists  and  malcontents.  It  is 
predominantly  a  campus-oriented  movement. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  New  Leflsts  was 
reared  in  affluent  homes.  -  ^  ^ 

This  movement,  which  Is  best  typified  by 
Its  primary  component,  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS),  has  an  almost 
passionate  desire  to  destroy  the  traditional 
values  of  our  democratic  society  and  the 
existing  social  order.  The  SDS  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Gus  Hall.  General  Secretary  of 
the  CPUSA.  as  part  of  the  "responsible  left 
which  the  Communist  Party  has  "going  for 
us." 


In  recent  months,  student  disturbances 
have  exploded  on  college  and  unlverBlty 
campuses  throughout  the  United  States.  Ini- 
tiated by  student  activists,  many  of  whom 
are  affiliated  with  the  SDS  or  campus-baaed  . 
black-extremist  groups.  The  riotous  activity 
at  Columbia  University  was  spearheaded  by 
Mark  Rudd,  chairman  of  the  SDS  chapter 
at  this  university.  In  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kirk  lof  Columbia  University],  which 
appeared  in  the  public  press  in  May.  1968, 
Rudd  stated,  "Your  power  is  directly  threat- 
ened, since  we  will  have  to  destroy  that 
power  before  we  take  over." 

The  SDS  held  a  national  convention  at 
Michigan  State  University  in  June,  1968.  At 
this  convention,  methods  to  disrupt  Selec- 
tive Service  facilities  and  law  enforcement 
were  discussed  in  a  "sabotage  and  explosives 
workshop.  Suggestions  Included:  flushing 
bombs  in  toilets  to  destroy  plumbing,  using 
sharp  tripod-shaped  metal  Instruments  to 
halt  vehicles;  firing  Molotov  cocktails  from 
shotguns;  Jamming  radio  equipment,  and 
dropping  "thermite  bombs"  down  manholes 
to  destroy  communications  systems. 

The  protest  activity  of  the  New  Left  and 
the  SDS,  under  the  guise  of  legitimate  ex- 
pression of  dissent,  has  created  an  insur- 
rectionary climate  which  has  conditioned  a 
number  of  young  Americans— especially  col- 
lege students— to  resort  to  civil  disobedience 
and  violence. 

Because  activists  of  the  New  Left  are  com- 
mitted to  the  use  of  direct  action  and  vio- 
lence to  achieve  their  objectives,  the  New 
Left  movement  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
anarchistic,  militant  and  violent.  As  an  ex- 
ample, a  June.  1968,  Usue  of  "The  Rat,"  a 
New  Left  underground  newspaper  published 
in  New  York  City,  carried  an  article  and  dia- 
gram describing  the  manufacture  of  a  home- 
made bomb  out  of  anunonivun  nitrate  and  a 
length  of  pipe.  This  particular  article  con- 
cluded by  noting  that  a  subsequent  issue 
would  contain  plans  for  making  thermite 
bombs. 

White  hate  organizations 

In  addition  to  Communist  and  New  Left 
groups,  there  are  a  number  of  organizations 
which  are  basically  terrorist  and  hoodlum 
by  nature.  These  groups  are  chiefly  of  a  hate 
or  "antl"  variety— anti-Negro,  antlwhlte. 
anti-Semitic,  or  anti-minority. 

Their  common  denominator  is  a  distrust 
for  law  and  order,  and  a  belief  in  force  and 
violence. 

White  hate  groups  include  more  than  m 
dozen  Klan  organizations,  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  was 
founded  over  a  century  ago.  The  Klan  has 
.1  tradition  of  and  a  penchant  for  violence. 
Over  the  years,  murder,  arson,  bombings 
and  beatings  of  Negroes  have  been  perpe- 
trated m  many  areas  by  Klansmen. 

The  National  States'  Rights  Party  Is  a 
white  hate  group  which  is  composed  of 
former  members  of  Klan  organizations,  as 
well  as  notorious  anti-Semites.  It.  too,  has 
consistently  and  pointedly  advocated  a  policy 
of  violence.  „      ,  . 

The  National  Socialist  White  Peoples 
Party  formerly  known  as  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  is  another  organization  that  espouses 
a  line  of  hatred  against  Negroes  and  Je^fe. 
The  Mlnutemen  is  a  group  of  "superpa- 
triots"  who  ostensibly  are  preparing  and 
training  to  engage  in  guerrilla  warfare  in 
the  United  States  following  a  Communist 
take-over,  which  they  believe  Is  inevitable. 
Its  members  have  an  obsession  for  weapons 
of  all  kinds. 


Black-nationalist  organizations 
The  whol^problem  of  violence  in  Ameri- 
can society  has  been  intensified  by  the  re- 
cent  black-extremist  organizations.  These 
organizations  contain  many  vicious  hate- 
filled  individuals  whose  objective  is  an- 
archy: whose  symbol  is  the  Molotov  cock- 
tail; whose  slogan  of  defiance  is  burn, 
baby,    bum";    whose    manUesto    is    Prantz 
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Fftnon's  "TtaA  Wretcb«d  of  tbe  Earth";  and 
whoae  preacben  of  the  goep«l  of  hat«  In- 
clude Stokely  Carmlchael.  H.  Rap  Brown, 
and  Robert  FrankUn  WllUama. 

The  Nation  of  Islam,  the  largest  of  these 
Negro  hate  organlzatlona,  Is  in  both  the  ex- 
tremist and  the  noneztremlst  camp.  It  has 
achieved  a  respectability  of  sorto  because 
It  has  shrewdly  used  tbe  shield  of  religion, 
and  has  insisted  that  Its  members  avoid 
racial  disorders  and  live  moderately.  Never- 
theless, Its  meetings  are  replete  with  con- 
demnations of  the  white  race  and  vague 
references  to  the  physical  retribution  that 
will  be  meted  out  to  oppressors. 

The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC),  whose  mlUtant  top 
leaders  have  Included  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  H.  Rap  Brown,  Is  one  of  the  most  puh- 
Uclzed  of  the  black-extremist  groups.  Car- 
mlchael, who  was  recently  expelled  from 
SNCC,  has  stated  that  black  power  signifies 
"bringing  this  country  to  Its  knees'  and  "us- 
ing any  force  necessary"  to  attain  objectives. 
He  has  also  urged  the  blacks  in  this  country 
to  "prepare  for  a  bloody  revolution." 

The  Impact  of  extremist  spokesmen  on  the 
black  community  and  their  ability  to  incite 
the  youth.  In  particular,  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. These  spokesmen  are  extremely 
vocal  and  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the 
United  .Slates.  They  have  a  large  audience 
b4C&Ufl«{_0f  the  widespread  dissemination 
given  to"  their  inflammatory  statements  by 
the  news  media. 

Consider  the  following  statements:  Car- 
mlchael said  in  Algiers  In  September,  1967, 
"Revolution  is  the  only  solution  for  the 
American  Negroes."  In  August,  1968,  he  as- 
serted that  the  black  revolution  is  entering 
"the  period  of  armed  struggle"  Just  before 
there  Is  guerrilla  warfare.  Last  summer  in 
Cambridge,  Md.,  H.  Rap  Brown  reportedly 
said,  "It's  time  for  Cambridge  to  explode. 
Black  folks  built  America.  If  America  don't 
come  around,  we're  going  to  bum  it." 

Earlier  this  year.  Brown  wrote,  "We  must 
move  from  resistance  to  aggreeslon,  from  re- 
volt to  revolution.  .  .  .  May  the  deaths  of 
•68  signal  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this 
country." 

Take  the  violence  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  In 
late  July,  1968.  There,  members  of  the  mili- 
tant black-naUonallst  group  New  Libya  ex- 
changed gunfire  with  police,  resulting  In  the 
deaths  of  three  officers  and  eight  clviUans. 

Representatives  from  several  Negro  univer- 
sities and  colleges  attended  a  black-student 
conference  sponsored  by  the  SNCC  and  held 
in  mld-AprU,  1968,  in  a  Southern  State.  Re- 
portedly, the  majority  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en at  this  conference  were  armed  with  pistols. 
Among  the  Items  discussed  at  a  "defense 
workshop"  at  this  conference  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  preparation  of  maps  showing  the  lo- 
cations of  the  homes  of  mayors,  chiefs  of  po- 
lice, and  similar  authorities,  so  they  can  be 
eliminated  by  Mau  Mau-type  tactics;  dis- 
tribution of  forces  in  several  sections  of  a 
city  to  prevent  law-enforcement  agencies 
from  concentrating  in  one  area;  location  of 
snipers  along  travel  routes  of  National  Ouard 
units  and  police  forces;  use  of  Vietnam  war 
veterans  to  train  black  people  in  demolition, 
use  of  booby  traps,  location  of  vulnerable 
spots  of  armored  vehicles,  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare; and  use  of  black  college  students  to  In- 
struct black  people  In  adjacent  communi- 
ties In  the  care  and  use  of  firearms,  prepara- 
tion of  Molotov  cocktails,  and  reloading  of 
spent  cartridges. 

The  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
(RAM)  Is  a  militant,  black-extremist,  pro- 
Chinese  Communist  organization  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence.  RAM  has  or- 
ganized rifle  clubs  in  order  to  engage  In  fire- 
arms practice  and  to  obtain  arms  and  am- 
munition. 

On  Jime  15,  1968,  two  RAM  members  were 
convicted  In  New  York  City  of  conspiring  to 
murder  Roy  Wllkins  and  Whitney  Young,  Jr., 
two  moderate  Negro  clvll-rlghts  leaders. 


Tbe  Black  Panther  Party  U  an  organiza- 
tion which  advocates  the  use  of  guerrilla 
tactics  and  guns  to  end  tbe  oppression  of  the 
black  race  and  the  drafting  of  Negroes  to 
fight  In  Vietnam. 

On  May  a,  1967,  34  members  of  this  group 
Invaded  the  California  State  assembly  at 
Sacramento  whUe  it  was  in  session.  Tbe  in- 
vaders were  armed  with  rifles,  shotguns  and 
pistols,  and  claimed  they  were  tbgre  to  pro- 
teat  a  gun-registration  law.  On  two  occa- 
sions during  October,  1967,  and  April  1968, 
members  of  this  group  engaged  in  gun  bat- 
tles with  tbe  police,  resulting  In  tbe  murder 
of  one  policeman,  as  well  as  the  death  of  one 
group  member  and  the  wounding  of  another. 

Within  the  past  year,  there  have  been  suf- 
ficient contacts  between  mUltant  black  na- 
tionalists and  representatives  of  unfriendly 
or  hostile  countries  to  Indicate  a  degree  of 
foreign  Involvement,  participation  and  in- 
fluence m  the  activities  of  black  extremist* 
In  the  United  States.  These  foreign  contracts 
serve  to  Increase  the  potential  for  violence  by 
giving  Inspiration,  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  the  revolutionary  alms,  doctrines 
and  actlvlUes  of  black  extremists  In  this 
country. 
StockplUng  of  arma  by  black  natUmalista 

Reports  of  the  stockpiling  of  firearms  and 
other  weapons  by  black-nattonalist  groups  are 
of  great  concern  to  the  FBI  and  law  enforce- 
ment. Such  stockpiling  is,  of  course,  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  in  view  of  the  ease  with 
which  firearms  can  be  obtained  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  light  of  tbe  Inflammatory 
urglngs  of  such  agitators  as  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael, H.  Rap  Brown,  and  James  Porman, 
director  of  international  relations  for  tbe 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. 

At  a  meeting  of  black  nationalists  in  Los 
Angeles  in  February,  1968,  for  instance,  Por- 
man told  the  audience  that  every  Negro 
shoxUd  te  armed  for  the  eventual  revolu- 
tion of  the  black  people.  Brown  quoted  from 
Mao  Tse-tung  that  "poUtlcal  power  grows 
out  of  tbe  barrel  of  a  gun."  He  added  that 
Negroes  should  acquire  guns  because  Amer- 
ica only  understands  force.  Carmlchael  ex- 
claimed that  all  blacks  must  unite  militarily. 

FBI  Investigations  of  black  extremists  have 
uncovered  Innumerable  allegations  that  these 
individuals  have  obtained  firearms  and  are 
encouraging  residents  of  ghertto  areas  to 
procure  weapons.  The  Incidents  I  previously 
mentioned  In  California  and  Ohio  are  graphic 
examples  that  this  is  being  done.  Black  ex- 
tremisrts  have  also  distributed  newspapers 
and  leaflets  describing  methods  of  making 
firebombs  for  use  In  riots.  "The  Inner  City 
Voice,"  a  newspaper  in  Detroit,  with  a  claimed 
circulation  of  10,000  aimed  at  the  ghetto 
reader,  has  published  such  lnf(»:matlon. 

CAUSES    OF    AND    BEMEDIBS    VOK     VIOLENCE 

The  crime  and  violence  that  flourish  In 
America  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  single 
cause.  The  causes  are  many  and  interrelated, 
for  they  are  rooted  In  a  numbw'  of  conditions 
and  Influences  in  contemporary  life. 

Just  as  there  Is  no  one  cause,  there  Is  no 
single  remedy.  Crime  and  violence  cannot  be 
prevented  or  reduced  by  concentrating  on 
one  or  two  phases  of  tbe  problem  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  others.  A  co-ordinated  and 
many-sided  efTort  is  required  If  effective  re- 
sults are  to  be  achieved. 

Social  and  economic 

There  are  a  number  of  vital  social  and 
economic  factors — such  as  poverty,  Inequality 
of  employment  opportunities.  Inferior  hoios- 
ing.  Inadequate  education,  discrimination, 
and  breakdown  of  the  family — which  breed 
lawlessness  and  violence.  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  must  find 
ways  to  eliminate  the  conditions  which  are 
causing  us  so  much  grief  and  concern. 

Social  and  economic  causes  aside,  there  are 
other  Important  factors  which  have  a  strong 
bearing  on  the  era  of  violence  we  live  In.  It 
Is  my  firm  conviction  that  crime  and  violence 
are  increasing  primarily  because  there  Is  a 


mass  deterioration  In  the  respect  shown  for 
the  rule  of  law  in  our  nation  and  for  some 
who  enforce  It.  In  addition,  the  deterrents 
to  crime  have  been  weakened.  Tboee  who 
choose  to  break  the  law  or  commit  acts  of 
violence  know  that  the  punishment  no  longer 
flta  tbe  crime.  This  mass  deterioration  is  also 
clearly  manifested  In  the  abdication  of  Indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Individual  responsibility 
Too  many  individuals  eagerly  avail  them- 
s^j^k^the  rights,  privileges,  opportunities 
{inPHnitB  which  this  nation  affords,  but 
shirk  tlfe  duties  and  responsibilities  that  life 
in  a  free  society  entails.  Often,  the  serious 
problems  and  issues  that  face  the  nation 
can  be  laid  directly  to  tbe  failure  of  citizens 
to  fulfill  their  personal  and  dvlc  obligations. 
There  Is,  unfortunately,  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  citizens  to  act  positively 
In  behalf  of  law  and  order.  Police  have  been 
assaulted  while  spectators  stood  by  Idly 
watching.  Crimes  have  gone  unreported.  Wit- 
nesses have  been  unwilling  to  testify.  Even 
Jury  duty,  the  ultimate  participation  of  the 
layman  in  the  Judicial  process  that  seeks  to 
protect  blm  and  his  property,  U  regarded 
as  something  to  be  avoided  If  at  all  possible. 
This  attitude  of  nonlnvolvement  was  tragi- 
cally Illustrated  In  the  slaying  of  a  young 
woman  in  New  York  City  while  at  least  37 
persons  in  tbe  neighborhood  witnessed  the 
series  of  attacks  on  her  lasting  over  an  hour 
but  did  not  go  to  her  aid.  In  fact,  only  one 
witness  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  police. 

The  key  Ingredient  of  our  nation's  social 
structure  Is  the  individual.  Each  one  must 
realize  that  In  today's  complex  society  he 
Is,  In  fact,  bU  brother's  keeper.  He  must  abide 
by  the  golden  rule  of  treating  others  as  be 
wishes  others  to  treat  him.  The  individual 
must  realize  that,  as  a  member  of  society, 
be  is  dependent  upon  other  members  of  tbe 
society.  The  Individual  must  recognize  that 
tbe  more  be  contributes  to  society,  tbe  better 
society  will  become. 

If  each  Individual  citizen  would  exert  an 
extra  measure  of  caution  in  his  dally  life 
m  an  effort  to  preclude  opportunities  for 
crime  and  criminals  to  floiirisb,  the  results 
in  tbe  prevention  of  crime  and  violence  would 
be  Inuneasurable.  Automobile  thefts  provide 
a  good  example.  FBI  statistics  reveal  that 
in  42  per  cent  of  tbe  cars  stolen  in  tbe  United 
States,  the  key  was  left  in  tbe  ignition,  or 
the  Ignition  was  not  locked. 

Respect  for  law  and  authority 
Tbe  results  of  the  flagrant  disregard  for 
law  and  order  are  evident  in  the  widespread 
and  purposefiil  violation  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations not  to  one's  personal  liking.  Such  a 
disregard  is  not  limited  to  those  accused  or 
convicted  of  crimes,  and  not  to  any  particular 
gproup  or  groups  of  Individuals  in  our  society. 
Efforts  to  avoid  payment  of  taxes,  attempts 
to  influence  police  officers  In  even  minor 
traffic  violations,  and  opposition  to  loyalty 
and  patriotism  as  being  old-fashioned  and 
out  of  date  are  only  a  few  examples  of  ac- 
tivities and  ideas  that  undermine  our  system 
of  law  and  order. 

Heightening  tbe  atmosphere  of  resentment 
of  authority  and  irresponsibility  to  others  In 
our  society  Is  an  all-too-prevalent  defiance 
of  duly  established  laws  and  rules  that  Is 
euphemlstlcaUy  termed  "civil  disobedience." 
It  takes  the  form  of  draft-card  burnings, 
selztire  of  property,  or  loud  and  disruptive 
demonstrations. 

The  demagogic  exhortations  of  a  num- 
ber of  clvll-rlghts,  peace,  and  student  lead- 
ers have  done  much  to  encoiirage  and  con- 
done lawlessness  and  civil  disobedience.  Their 
unso\ind  doctrine  implies  that  tbe  answers 
to  all  social  and  economic  problems  are  not 
to  be  foimd  in  legal  procedures,  but  on  the 
streets,  behind  barricades,  and  even  in  loot- 
ing, shooting,  arson  and  riots. 

Lawlessness  is  not  to  be  equated  with 
legitimate  dissent.  Dissent  is  one  of  this 
nation's   priceless   values.   It  must  be  pro- 
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tected  at  all  times  and  In  all  areaa  of  thought 
and  acUon,  be  It  In  time  ot  peace  or  in 
time  of  war.  But  this  dissent,  of  Its  very 
nature,  requires  law  for  both  Its  expression 
and  its  preservation. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  and  young  peo- 
ple, particularly  with  regard  to  tbe  resent- 
ment of  authority  and  violence  against  the 
Oovemment  and  other  institutions.  Is  not 
confined  to  the  United  States.  A  number  of 
countries  In  other  parts  of  tbe  world,  such 
as  Prance  and  West  Germany,  have  expe- 
rienced the  same  attitude  of  revolt  against 
established  authority. 

Attitude  of  perniiaaiveness 
An  attitude  of  permissiveness  Is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  evident  in  our  society  to- 
ds^, leading  to  the  progressive  relaxing  and 
discarding  of  all  forms  of  restraint  and  dis- 
cipline. ThU  attitude  has  actually  been  fos- 
tered and,  in  effect,  promoted  by  too  many 
educators,  sociologists,  clergymen,  public  of- 
ficials and  parents.  Its  effect  can  be  seen  in 
the  recent  actions  of  some  young  people 
throughout  the  nation,  with  little  or  no  re- 
snect  being  given  for  tradition  or  authority, 
■nieir  actions  have  been  undisciplined  and 
unrestrained.  ,.^  .. 

The  abrogation  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority  has  developed 
among  young  people  an  •'anything  goes 
attitude  in  personal  and  collective  moral 
standards,  and  has  resulted  in  an  alarming 
breakdown  of  the  moral  fabric  of  American 

"1>u7"lncreaslng  affluent,  materialistic,  and 
permissive  society  has  encouraged  Uie  growth 
of  a  psychology  of  lawlessness  and  violence. 
There  exist  a  softness  and  tolerance  toward 
thoM  who  violate  laws  on  the  flimsy  pre- 
text of  "conscience"  or  personal  Judgment 
of  the  "Justness"  of  some  laws.  Such  permis- 
siveness invites  further  violation  and  leads 
directly  to  a  general  disregard  for  law  and 
order.  ,        , 

Public  officials  themselves  have  played  a 
uart  in  the  buUdup  of  permissiveness  and 
violence  because  of  their  tendency  to  over- 
look a  little  "lawbreaklng"  by  Pressure 
groups,  apparently  in  the  hope  that  this  Is 
the  way  to  satisfy  the  demand  and  blunt  it. 
Condoning  acts  of  civil  disorder  makes  law 
enforcement  even  more  difficult.  Moreover, 
capitulation  to  the  perpetrators  of  violence 
merely  leads  to  more  leniency,  more  breaking 
of  the  law,  and  more  violence. 

Discrediting  law  enforcement 
Much  of  the  disrespect  for  law  enforce- 
ment has  grown  up  over  the  years  from  a 
general  contempt  for  authority  that  has 
evolved  in  a  permissive  atmosphere.  Attempts 
are  made  to  depict  law-enforcement  officers 
in  an  unflattering  manner  or  to  Improperly 
charge  them  with  misconduct.  Such  claims 
tend  to  create  a  false  Image  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  to  give  license  to  those  who  con- 
sider tbe  police  aa  "enemlea."  CertaliUy. 
there  is  room  for  improvement  In  police  per- 
sonnel and  operations,  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  police  misconduct.  However,  It  is 
unfair  to  condemn  aU  of  law  enforcement 
for  tbe  shortcomings  of  a  few. 

An  acute  problem  facing  law-enforcement 
agencies  today  Is  the  failure  to  obtain  an 
adequate  number  of  quaUfied  personnel. 
More  trained  police  officers  are  urgently 
needed.  The  number  of  trained  police  offi- 
cers—local. State  and  federal-^as  not  kept 
pace,  proportionately,  with  tbe  Increase  in 
crime  and  violence  In  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  lack  of 
interested  applicants:  The  most  obvloiis  rea- 
son is  the  traditionally  low  salaries  paid  to 
law-enforcement  personnel.  A  police  officer  Is 
expected  to  have  some  of  the  attributes  of 
a  sociologist,  a  criminologist  and  a  lawyer, 
but  is  often  paid  less  than  an  unskilled 
laborer. 

Another  factor  which  creates  difficulties 
for  recruiting  law-enforcement  persoimel  Is 
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a  trend  away  from  holding  thU  vocation  In 
high  esteem.  Evey  effort  should  be  made  by 
Individuals  and  organizations  to  attempt  to 
raise  tbe  reputation  of  law  enforcement.  In 
order  to  make  this  vocation  more  popular 
m  tbe  eyes  of  our  youth. 

Adequate  training  of '  law-enforcement  per- 
sonnel is  another  remedy  which  will  assist 
In  creating  a  more  professional  corps  among 
law  officers.  Police  need  Instruction  in  the 
use  of  new  equipment,  developed  for  use  in 
crime  detection  and  prevention.  Education 
in  legal  matters,  such  as  recent  court  de- 
cisions affecting  police  work,  U  necessary  for 
new  officers,  as  well  as  older  members  of  a 
police  force. 

To  Implement  a  program  along  this  line, 
the  FBI  has  long  furnished  instructors  and 
conducted  police  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  In  co-operation  with  local  po- 
lice agencies.  The  Oronibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  authorized  the 
FBI  to  assist  in  conducting  local  and  re- 
gional training  programs  for  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  personnel  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  a  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  Congress  has  appropriated  3  mil- 
lion dollars  for  this  purpose. 

The  FBI's  training  assistance  will  be  ma- 
terially Increased  with  the  construction  of 
our  new  academy  complex  at  Quantlco,  Va., 
a  facility  that  will  permit  us  to  train  ap- 
proximately 3,000  police  officers  annually. 

An  extremely  valuable  weapon  for  com- 
batting all  types  of  criminal  activity.  Includ- 
ing violent  crime,  Is  the  FBI's  National  Crime 
Information  Center  (NCIC),  a  computerized 
index  concerning  crime  and  criminals  of  na- 
tionwide interest.  The  NCIC  provides  law 
enforcement  with  immediately  available  cen- 
tralized data  pertaining  to  the  Instruments 
of  violent  crime — such  as  stolen  firearms — 
and  information  on  violence-prone  offenders 
wanted  by  local,  State  and  federal  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

This  system  has  been  very  successful  not 
only  m  identifying  stolen  firearms  In  the 
hands  of  the  criminal  element,  but  also  has 
been  of  Immeasurable  aid  In  removing  the 
repeating  offender  from  society.  Police  are 
finding  the  NCIC  of  great  help  In  their  work, 
which  U  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
using  this  system  over  20,000  times  each  day 
at  present,  and  this  use  is  constantly  In- 
creasing. 

Administration  of  justice 
One  very  important  aspect  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  Increased  crime  and  violence  U  the 
administration  of  Justice  for  tbe  accused  and 
convicted  person.  Today,  prompt  Justice  is 
thwarted  many  times  by  "continuance  ex- 
perts," by  perennial  browbeaters  of  witnesses, 
and  by  hunters  for  loopholes  and  technlcall- 
Ues  in  the  law. 

Many  citizens,  noting  that  even  admitted 
criminals  are  bemg  freed  on  procedural  mat- 
ters and  not  on  the  basis  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, are  beginning  to  beUeve  that  some 
Judges  often  seek  to  find  errors  rather  than 
truth,  thus  tipping  the  scales  In  favor  of  the 
criminal  over  the  rights  of  society.  In  addi- 
tion, to  see  offenders  "get  away"  with  their 
criminal  depredations  certainly  encourages 
certain  other  citizens  to  commit  similar  vio- 
lations. 

Some  Jurisdictions  have  reputations  among 
the  criminal  element  for  "easy^^  treatment, 
on  the  specious  groimd  that  society  and  not 
the  Individual  Is  responsible  for  criminal  be- 
havior. It  can  be  said  with  some  certainty, 
of  course,  that  criminals  learn  quickly  where 
sentencing  Is  lenient. 

Crime  "repeaters"  add  to  the  threat  facing 
the  law-abiding  citizen's  person  and  property. 
I  have  said  often  that  parole,  probation  and 
other  clemency  have  their  place  In  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice.  What  I  strongly  ob- 
ject to,  however.  Is  the  Inadequacy  of  such 
release  measures  to  protect  society  when  they 
are  Improperly  implemented  or  administered. 
An  FBI  program  started  in  1963  to  follow 


criminal  and  prosecutive  histories  has  shown 
that  of  nearly  18,000  federal  offenders  re- 
leased to  the  street  in  1963,  60  per  cent  were 
arrested  for  new  crimes  within  four  years. 
and  over  60  per  cent  were  arrested  In  another 
State.  In  addition,  of  the  87,600  repeaters  re- 
arrested in  1966  and  1967,  over  66  per  cent 
had  received  leniency  In  the  form  of  parole, 
probation,  suspended  sentences  or  condi- 
tional releases. 

If  our  system  of  law  is  to  survive,  then  the 
law  must  be  enforced.  Those  who  break  the 
law,  acting  alone  or  In  concert,  must  be 
speedily  detected  and  arrested,  promptly 
prosecuted,  and  given  proper,  substantial 
punishment.  Tbe  mollycoddling  of  vicious 
Juveniles  and  the  release  of  persons  with 
criminal  records  without  bond  only  encour- 
ages contempt  for  tbe  law,  for  it  permits  such 
Individuals  to  go  out  and  fiout  the  law 
again.  Moreover,  resi>ect  for  the  law  is  not 
Increased  by  lenient  Judges,  timid  prosecu- 
tors and  misguided  writers. 

Justice  must  extend  beyond  the  courtroom 
back  to  the  site  where  the  vlctlm^s  rights 
are  violated.  When  the  individual  Is  no 
longer  reasonably  secvu-e  In  bis  home  and 
on  tbe  streets  of  his  community,  then  Jus- 
tice Is  not  served.  Rather,  the  criminal  Is 
being  favored  at  tbe  expense  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen.  We  need  Justice  which  keeps 
the  balance  true,  and  affords  tbe  law-abiding 
public  an  even  break. 

Firearms 
United  States  citizens  possess  untold  mil- 
lions of  pistols,  rifles  and  shotguns.  The 
ease  with  which  firearms  may  be  procured 
m  the  United  States  Is  a  significant  factor 
in  the  growth  of  crime  and  violence.  Firearms 
have  been  readily  obtainable  through  mall- 
order  houses  and  across  tbe  counter  for  both 
the  honest  citizen  and  criminally  inclined 
persons. 

Thefts  of  firearms  are  still  another  souree 
of  weapons  that  are  used  In  crime.  An  In- 
crease m  such  thefts  from  homes,  sporting- 
goods  stores,  and  Ctovemment  facilities  has 
been  noted.  As  of  Sept.  1,  1968,  some  171.856 
firearms  of  all  types  were  listed  as  stolen, 
missing  or  recovered  in  the  FBI's  National 
Crime  Information  Center.  These  weapons, 
reported  stolen  since  January,  1967,  have 
been  listed  through  facilities  in  only  43 
States,  as  our  center  Is  still  In  the  process 
of  expanding  to  Include  all  States. 

The  mounting  nimiber  of  violent  crimes 
committed  with  firearms,  and  tbe  tragic 
events  of  the  last  few  months  are  mute  testi- 
mony to  tbe  urgent  need  for  more  stringent 
and  more  effective  gun  controls  to  help  pre- 
vent further  violence.  A  recent  national  poll 
Indicates  that  81  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  are  In  favor  of  stricter  gun  control. 

I  will  reiterate  my  long-standing  position 
that  tough,  comprehensive,  uniform  gun- 
control  legislation  U  Imperative  for  the  pub- 
lic's safety.  Although  the  passage  of  laws 
containing  restrictions  of  weapons  and  the 
licensing  of  their  owners  would  be  somewhat 
of  a  chore,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection, 
since  automobUes,  airplanes,  motorcycles, 
motor  boats,  and  even  dogs  have  long  been 
subject  to  registration  and /or  licensing.  The 
benefits  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  our 
citizens  would  tremendously  outweigh  any 
disadvantages  or  inconveniences. 

While  gun  controls  obviously  cannot  end 
violence,  rigidly  enforced  controls  would  »in- 
doubtedly  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  vio- 
lence. The  gun-control  provisions  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
recently  enacted  by  Congress  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction;  however.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  fvirther  consideration  be  given  to 
this  pressing  problem. 

Communications  media 
Entertainment  and  communications  media 
exert  a  strong  influence  upon  our  national 
tastes,  standards  and  even  our  patterns  of 
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conduct.  Television,  which  reaches  not  only 
Into  the  living  room,  but  also  Into  the  nurs- 
ery and  playroom  as  well,  has  been  a  power- 
ful force  in  the  lives  of  our  youth. 

Although  the  television  Industry  has  con- 
trol over  the  programs  It  presents,  the  ex- 
tent of  violenc;  depicted  In  many  shows  Is 
almost  unbelievable.  Viewers  are  constantly 
bombarded  with  a  steady  stream  of  sex,  sa- 
dism and  criminal  acts  that,  through  repeti- 
tion, might  appear  to  some  as  normal  be- 
havior. 

Far  too  much  emphasis  Is  also  being  paid 
on  television  to  the  antics  of  a  publicity- 
seeking  extremist  minority.  Impressionable 
youths  and  immature  individuals  can  easily 
conclude  from  television  news  coverage  that 
everyone  Is  protesting.  demonstrating, 
marching  and  burning  draft  cards,  when.  In 
some  cases,  the  reporters,  camera  men  and 
assorted  technicians  appear  to  outnumber 
the  demonstrators.  Usually,  rational  explana- 
tions or  refutations  are  not  supplied. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  ob- 
servations of  some  representatives  of  the 
mass  media  who  admit  that  television,  radio 
and  the  press  all  too  frequently  are  guilty 
of  distorting  the  efforts  of  police  to  preser\'e 
law  and  order  when  confronted  by  large, 
hostile  mobs,  as  was  true  In  Chicago  during 
the  recent  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Thes#  media  will  highlight  and  magnify  some 
acts  dTSo-called  "poUce  brutality"  and  com- 
pletely Ignore  or  minimize  the  premeditated 
and  viciously  provocative  acts  of  demon- 
strators. 

Professional  demagogues,  extremists  and 
revolutionaries  have  learned  that  the  news 
media — television  In  particular — are  their 
most  effective  weapon  to  gain  notoriety  and 
to  discredit  law  enforcement.  Consequently, 
they  make  It  a  practice,  for  the  benefit  of 
television  cameras,  to  try  to  goad  police  into 
resorting  to  strong  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  control. 

Months  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  was  held  authorities  were  fully 
aware  that  It  was  the  target  for  disruption 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  dissident  groups 
and  individuals  from  all  over  the  country. 
It  was  clear  that  these  dissidents  Intended 
to  deliberately  force  a  direct  hostile  confron- 
tation with  establUhed  authority.  Pre-Con- 
ventlon  plans  went  so  far  as  to  involve  as- 
sassination plots  against  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  Senator  McCarthy  and  some 
prominent  Negroes.  It  was  against  this  back- 
ground that  authorities  were  compelled  to 


devise  necessary  and  effective  security  pre- 
cautions. 

During  the  course  of  the  Convention,  dem- 
onstrators taunted  the  police  and  subjected 
them  to  unbelievable  abuse.  Demonstrators 
called  them  "pigs"  and  shouted  obscenities 
at  them,  spit  at  them,  threw  bags  of  excre- 
ment and  urine— and  dangerous  objects  such 
as  golf  balls  with  protruding  nails— at  them. 
Unruly  and  menacing  mobs  gathered,  intent 
on  marching  to  the  IntemaUonal  Amphi- 
theater and  disrupting  the  Convention.  It  Is 
true  that  some  innocent  people  were  the 
victims  of  unnecessary  roughness  on  the  part 
of  the  police;  it  is  also  true  that  the  Chicago 
police  and  the  National  Guard  were  faced 
with  vicious  attacking  mobs  who  gave  them 
no  alternative  but  to  use  force  to  prevent 
these  mobs  from  accomplishing  their  de- 
structive purposes.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  au- 
thorities that  under  these  chaotic  circum- 
stances—deliberately created  by  ruthless, 
lawless  leaders — the  Convention  was  not  dis- 
rupted, the  city  was  not  paralyzed,  not  one 
shot  was  fired  by  police  at  the  demonstrators, 
and  hot  one  life  was  lost. 

A  seemingly  limitless  excess  of  sex,  sadism, 
degeneracy  and  violence  is  only  too  apparent 
m  the  offerings  of  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry. One  needs  only  to  scan  the  lurid 
advertisements  of  current  or  comlnfe  film 
attractions.  In  some  cases,  these  movies  are 
labeled  for  adults  only.  However,  the  Judg- 
ment as  to  Just  who  is  an  adult  Is  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  the  ticket  salesman  or 
the  theater  manager.  A  recent  national  sur- 
vey concludes  that  62  percent  of  those 
polled  feel  that  "movies  with  violence  in 
them"  are  major  contributors  to  violence. 

Cheap  novels  and  sensual  magazines  which 
glorify  sex,  in  both  Its  normal  and  abnormal 
context,  and  mock  our  traditional  stand- 
ards of  morality  are  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent  on  the  shelves  of  newsstands  and 
book  stores. 

I  have  over  the  years  publicly  opposed  any 
form  of  entertainment  that  glorifies  violence, 
glamorizes  corruption,  and  depicts  criminals 
as  heroes.  No  standard  of  decency  can  tol- 
erate the  portrayal  of  gangsters  as  modem- 
day  Robin  Hoods,  concede  that  crime  pays, 
ridicule  decency  and  honesty,  or  Justify  the 
conclusion  that  graft  and  corruption  are  to 
be  expected  In  our  society. 

Properly  and  intelligently  prepared  motion 
pictures  and  television  programs  emphasizing 
that  crime  Is  evil  and  brings  misery,  despair 
and  even  death  can  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 


the  would-be  criminal.  Such  presentations, 
however,  should  be  restrained,  conform  to 
rigid  standards  of  good  taste,  authenticity 
and  the  portrayal  of  lawlessness  in  Its  proper 
light.  The  sound  adage  that  crime  does  not 
pay  should  be  Inherent  In  them. 

Extremism  In  all  of  the  mass  media  should 
be  avoided.  Certainly,  prompt,  factual  and 
objective  reporting  of  violent  actions,  such  as 
riots,  is  desirable  and  necessary  so  the  public 
will  be  Informed.  However,  overemphasis  on 
the  frenzied  actions  and  statements  of  pub- 
licity-peeking extremists  and  hate-mongers 
can  only  beget  violence. 

The  exhortation  "burn  baby,  b\irn"  by 
militant  agitators  on  a  television  screen  U 
definitely  not  conducive  to  quelling  a  riot. 

As  I  have  said  In  the  past,  strict  adherence 
to  high  journalistic  principles  is  a  valuable 
and  essential  public  service  in  matters  affect- 
ing public  safety. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foundation  of  ovir  society  Is  a  respect 
for  and  an  observance  of  law  and  order.  The 
mounting  voliune  of  crime  and  violence 
cannot  be  condoned  or  tolerated.  The  United 
States  cannot  have  Its  citizens  afraid  to 
walk  the  streets  of  Its  cities,  lest  they  be 
mugged  or  beaten  or  even  killed.  It  cannot 
allow  Its  public  leaders  to  face  constantly  the 
risk  of  being  assassinated. 

There  is  no  way,  of  course,  that  crime 
and  violence  can  be  completely  eliminated. 
We  win  continue  to  have  crime  and  violence 
m  this  country  and  throughout  the  world, 
because,  unfortunately,  criminal  and  violent 
behavior  is  the  nature  of  some  men.  The 
answer  will  be  found  not  In  handwrlnglng  or 
self-lndlctment,  but  In  striving  to  eradicate 
the  basic  sovurces  of  crime  and  violence 
through  direct,  positive  measxires — such  as 
I  have  outlined — In  order  to  reduce  lawless- 
ness to  a  minimum. 

In  conclusion,  while  there  Is  a  vital  neces- 
sity for  creating  a  wholesome  social  and  eco- 
nomic atmosphere  In  which  all  citizens 
will  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  better 
themselves,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  time- 
proven  deterrents  to  crime  and  violence. 
These  deterrents — the  certainty  of  sure  de- 
tection, swift  apprehension,  and  realistic 
treatment  under  law — are  Indispensable 
weapons  In  the  never-ending  battle  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order  and  decency.  We  need 
to  make  respect  for  law  and  order  the  first 
priority  In  our  national  life,  for  the  rule 
of  law  Is  paramount  to  this  nation's  con- 
tinued existence. 


SERIOUS  CRIMES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES-YEAR-BY-YEAR  RISE  IN  CRIMES  AGAINST  PEOPLE  AND  PROPERTY 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1%5 


1966 


1967 


19681 


Total 

Mufd«rs 

Forcible  rapes 

Robberies 

Aggravated  assaults 

Burglaries  — 
Larcenies  of  $50  or  over.. 
Autothefts 


2,014.600 


2, 082. 400 


2.213,600 


2,435,900 


2.755,000 


2,930,200 


3, 264, 200 


3, 802, 300 


9.000 
16,900 
107,400 
152.000 
897.400 
506, 200 
325,700 


8,600 
16.900 
106,200 
154,400 
934, 200 
528. 500 
333,500 


8,400 
17.200 
110,400 
162, 100 
978,200 
573. 100 
364. 100 


8.500 
17. 300 
116,000 
171,600 
1,068.800 
648, 500 
405,200 


9.300 
21,000 
129, 800 
200,000 
1.193.600 
732,000 
469, 300 


9,900 
23,000 
138,100 
212, 100 
1.261,800 
792, 300 
493, 100 


10,900 
25,300 
157,300 
231,800 
1.387,200 
894, 600 
557,000 


12,100 

27.100 

202, 100 

253,300 

1,605,700 

1,047,100 

654,900 


4. 589, 000 


14, 200 

31.300 

261.500 

290.000 

1,885.000 

1,292.000 

815,000 


1  Annual  rate,  based  on  crimes  reported  in  first  6  months. 


Source:  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Copyright  ©  1968,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Inc. 


HEMISPAIR  '68 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
has  been  made  in  the  Southwest  with 
the  successful  first  world's  fair  south  of 
St.  Louis  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
I  speak  of  HemisFair  '68,  a  special  cate- 


gory world's  fair  authorized  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  International  Expositions  for 
1968  in  San  Antonio;  the  same  type  of 
world's  fair  as  the  Seattle  1962  and  Mon- 
treal 1967.  Yes,  it  was  more  than  a  first  in 
several  ways.  It  was  the  first  and  only 
fair  which  received  the  sanction  and  ap- 
propriation by  the  Congress  for  pre- 
liminary planning  to  see  if  Federal  par- 
ticipation was  feasible.  No  other  fair  in 


the  history  of  our  country  received  this 
kind  of  approval  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  at  all 
times  reported  back  to  the  Congress. 
Today,  I  wish  to  round  out  the  series  of 
reports  I  have  made  in  this  House  by 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
report  compiled  by  the  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce  entitled  "Eco- 
nomic Benefits  Prom  HemisFair  '68." 
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But  first,  let  me  point  out  that  never  in 
the  long  history  of  San  Antonio  have  we 
experienced  the  soUd  community  sup- 
port and  the  "togetherness"  that  Hemis- 
Fair '68  elicited.  Oh,  yes,  we  had  some 
dissenters,   Some   obstructionists,    some 
doubters,  some  skeptics,  but  they  were  all 
but  drowned  out  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  overwhelming  and  preponderant 
number  of  citizens  who  wanted  the  fair. 
Oh,  yes.  we  have  scwne  of  these  Miniver 
Cheevys,  even  now,  in  hindsight,  sound- 
ing doleful  noises,  saying  that  the  fair 
was   not   worth   while,   some   of   these 
voices,  jackal-like  sit  in  high  places  in 
the  local  councils  of  government,  but  the 
significant  thing  about  them  is  that  they 
have  offered  no  constructive  suggestions 
about  anything,  much  less  postfair  re- 
sidual end-use  ideas.  Yet,  this  report  I 
now  place  into  the  Record  cannot  be 
denied.  I  offer  it  now: 

San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Son  Antonio.  Tex. 
Dear  Chamber  Member:  Was  it  worth  It? 
This  question  has  been  asked  many  times 
a.s  to  whether  HemisFair  68  was  really  worth 
all  the  time,  effort,  and  money  In  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  implementation  of 
our  World's  Pair. 

Today  we  are  providing  you  with  statistical 
and  economic  data  we  have  been  able  to 
compile  as  It  relates  to  the  Impact  of  Hemis- 
Fair on  San  Antonio. 

You  win  agree  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  completely  Itemize  and  evaluate  the  many 
Indirect  benefits  that  might  have  been  gen- 
erated by  the  Pair.  Neither  can  we  put  a 
dollar  mark  on  the  worldwide  exposure  and 
publicity  that  San  Antonio  gained. 

Of  all  the  individuals  and  groups  that 
have  been  recognized,  none  is  due  greater 
recognition  than  those  San  Antonio  busi- 
nessmen who  were  the  underwriters.  Hemis- 
Fair could  have  been  staged  without  some 
people,  but  not  without  the  underwriters. 
San  Antonio  will  be  forever  indebted  to  these 
individuals. 

Sincerely, 

John  T.  Steen, 

President. 


needed  it  to  compete  In  one  of  the  industries 
for  which  the  city  Is  best  suited  to  compete. 
The  fair  wasn't  a  shot  of  permanent  magic 
and  nobody  claims  so.  It  was  a  substantial 
start  on  a  long  road  this  community  needs 
to  take  on  a  Job  of  boot-strapping  the  econ- 
omy from  out  of  the  bottom  quarter  of  the 
nation.  The  fair  demonstrated  that  such  a 
task  is  merely  dlfilcxilt.  not  Impossible. 

Unfortunately,  only  99«'ioo  per  cent  of 
our  people  think  the  fair  was  magnificent. 
The  other  minute  portion  is  still  trying  to 
find  something  wrong  that  can  be  converted 
into  political  leverage.  Express-News  Writer 
Kemper  Diehl  dug  among  the  circle  of 
known  critics  seeking  the  other  side  of  the 
balance  sheet.  He  found  virtually  nothing  to 
refute  the  claim  that  the  fair  was  worth  the 
time  and  effort  It  took. 

Those  persons  who  made  the  fair  happen 
can  toke  pride  In  their  achievement.  There 
was  Marshall  Steves  who  did  a  magnificent 
lob  securing  the  first  underwriting  and 
handling  some  of  the  painful  personnel  and 
management  problems;  and  H.  B.  Zachry, 
whose  know-how  and  resourcefulness  saw 
the  project  through  to  a  commendable  con- 
clusion; and  all  those  in  between  and  along 
beside.  ^  , 

There  will  be  an  inevitable  letdown  for 
awhile  but  the  city  will  be  far  better  off 
from  here  on  for  having  had  the  fair. 


fProm  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express, 
Oct.  7,  1968] 

Pair  DEcroEDLY  Worth  Staging  Solely 
FOR  City's  Economic  Gain 

As  with  any  post  mortem.  HemlsPalr's 
history  cannot  be  accurately  assessed  imme- 
diately And  it  Is  probably  unfair  to  use  the 
term  post  mortem,  anyway,  because  there 
will  be  a  lively  part  of  the  fair  around  for  a 
long  time. 

The  least  one  should  accept  is  that  it  was  a 
dazzling  fair  that  got  a  lot  of  things  moving 
and  got  a  lot  of  people  who  wouldn  t  be 
caught  associating  with  each  other  being 
rather  Intimately  acquainted. 

Concretely,  the  fair  generated  joos,  new 
income  for  the  city  and  sUte  treasury,  in- 
creased retail  sales,  salaries,  travel  and  gen- 
eral business  activity.  These  are  measurable 

The  city  alone,  collected  or  will  collect  on 
the  six-month  fair  approximately  $1,260,000 
from  added  sales  taxes,  parking  lot  profits 
and  hotel  room  tax.  ALso  there  is  an  added 
8100,000  a  year  in  taxes  from  new  property 
put  on  the  rolls  directly  because  of  the  fair 

Our  town  added  some  $12  million  worth  ol 
construction  at  the  fair  that  will  return  all 
anticipated  $25  million  a  year  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  We  would  have  built 
the  convention  center  In  any  case  because  we 


[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Sunday  Light. 

Oct.  6, 19681 

A  Fond  Farewell 

Today  after  a  six-month  run,  and  a  highly 

successful  one  by  any  reasonable  standards, 

San  Antonio's  World's  Fair— HemisFair  '68— 

closes  Its  gates. 

All  of  those  hard-working  fair  executives 
and  employees  who  labored  to  make  Hemis- 
Fair a  success  should  be  congratulated  by 
San  Antonlans  and  all  Texas  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

The  fair  was  an  artistic  triumph  and  all 
knowledgeable  persons  have  so  proclaimed  It 
from  Its  Inception. 

Tremendous  long  term  benefits  will  accrue 
to  San  Antonio  from  the  overall  HemisFair 
project. 

Development  of  the  convention  center,  the 
Tower  of  the  Americas,  the  extension  of  the 
river,  clearance  of  blighted  structures  in  the 
area  and  permanent  improvements  to  the 
fairgrounds  will  continue  to  bring  pleasure 
and  economic  benefits  to  citizens  of  San 
Antonio  for  many  decades  to  come. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  its  more  than 
6-millicn  vl',ttors,  the  fair  was  extremely 
well  conci'ved. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  fair  should  be 
considered  a  tremendotis  success. 

Again  we  say  to  all  who  had  a  hand  in 
its produc; ion: -Well  done'." 


Economic  BENxrrrs  Prom  HemisFair  '68 

(Complied  by  San  Antonio  Chamber  of 

Commerce) 

direct  benefits  from  HEMISFAIR  '68  RELATING 
TO  CONSTRnCTION,  EMPLOYMENT,  VISITOR  IM- 
PACT, accommodations  industry,  TRAVEL 
INDUSTRY 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  major  con- 
struction projects  that  were  carried  out  on 
the  HemisFair  grounds. 

Convention  center  complex $15,000,000 

The    Institute    of    Texan    Cul- 
tures   12,000,000 

Confluence  Theatre  and  the  Ex-  „„„  ,^-- 

hlblt  Hall  (U.S.  Pavilion) ^'^""'IX? 

Tower  of 'the  Americas 5,500.000 

The  above  figures  added  to  construction 
projects  for  pavilions,  landscaping,  parking 
lots  and  other  related  facilities  amounted  to 
a  total  construction  expenditure  on  the  Pair 
site  of  $71,355,900. 

CONSTRUCTION    EMPLOYMENT 

While  there  Is  no  complete  breakdown  on 
total  construction  employment  figures  for 
the  Fair  we  received  information  from  the 
HemisFair  staff  stating  that  the  average 
number  of  workers  from  February  1967  to 
April  1968  was  2.040  employees  per  month^ 
During  peak  construction  In  November  of 
1967  there  were  7,900  construction  employees 
on  the  site,  not  Including  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, architects,  city  Inspectors  or  foremen. 

HEMISFAIR    EMPLOYMENT 

Nearly  10,000  people,  on  the  average,  were 
working  as  employees  of  the  many  conces- 
sionaires, governmental  exhibitors  and  In- 
dustrial exhibitors  during  the  period  of  the 
Pair.  Broken  down  as  follows: 


Monthly  average  concessionaire  em- 
ployees    -r;  — VVk." 

Monthly  average.  Industrial  exhibi- 
tors  ^'"^^ 

Monthly  average,  governmental  ex- 
hlbltors ^°" 

Total  monthly  average 9.570 

(Does  not  Include  employees  of  San  An- 
tonio Fair,  Inc.) 

Prom  a  modest  beginning  In  1964  when  the 
first  staff  members  were  employed  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  end  of  1967,  when  ap- 
proximately 230  people  were  on  the  staff,  to- 
tal San  Antonio  Pair.  Inc.  payroll  had 
amounted  to  $1,930.00.00  for  the  period.  Since 
'anuary  1968,  and  continuing  through  the 
end  of  the  Pair,  total  San  Antonio  Fair.  Inc. 
payroU  amounted  to  $3,700,000.00.  During 
April  the  peak  employment  of  nearly  2,400 
was  reached. 

VISITOR  IMPACT 

Listed  below  is  information  on  the  place 
of    residence    of    visitors    to    HemisFair    "68. 


Survey  period.  Apr.  6 
to  Oct.  2  (percent) 


Total  attendance.  Apr.  6 
to  Oct.  6 


San  Antonio-Bexar  County. 
Other  Texas  .        


23.2 
35.5 


1.481,200 
2.266.491 


Subtotal  (Texas).       .   -     -     - ^ 

SouthwesKLouisana,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma) 

Pac   c(CaUor"i3  Oregon,  Ha*a:i.  Alaska,  and  Washington)  

MniintanfMew  Mexico  Idaho,  Montana.  Colorado.Anzona,  and  Utah). 

West  Nirth  Central  (North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Minnesota, 

Eas°1^orth  Cenf?a'i(Wisconsin,'illinois;  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  h^diana) 

EastSouthCentraKKentucky  Tennessee,  Mississippi  =..>'!  Alabama)... 

Middle  Atlantic(Neiv  York.  New  Jersey.  a,id  Pennsylvania). .--.        -  - 

South  Allliitic^Warvland.  Delaware,  Wast  Virtinia.  Virginta.  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida)    .  -- 

New  England  Slates.  - - -j-- 

Foreign -  -  " ". 


58.7 


8.4 
3.7 
3.4 

4.8 
6.3 
11 
2.5 

4.5 

.4 
4.2 


3,747,691 

^^67297" 
236,226 
217,072 

306.455 
402. 222 
197. S19 
159.612 

287.302 

25.538 

268, 148 


Subtotal  (outeide  Texas). 
Total 


41.3 


2,636,791 


100.0 


6,384,482 
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It  U  interMtlng  to  note  that  28%  of  tb» 
total  attendance  came  from  San  Antonio 
and  Bexar  County,  and  35%  came  from  other 
polnta  throughout  the  State  of  Texas.  This 
indlcatea  that  slightly  leee  than  50%  of  the 
total  of  8,384,482  came  from  states  outside  of 
Texas  as  well  as  h  slaeable  number  of  foreign 
visitors.  For  many  this  was  a  first  time  visit 
to  San  Antonio.  Not  only  did  they  visit 
HemlsFalr,  but  reports  from  other  major 
tourist  attractions.  Indicate  they  spent  extra 
time  In  seeing  our  cities  numerous  attrac- 
tions. TV)  substantiate  this  we  have  infor- 
mation that  the  Spanish  Governors  Palace 
approximately  doubled  their  attendance  In 
1968  over  1»67.  Attendance  to  the  Alamo 
showed  an  Increase  of  two  million  visitors 
over  the  comparable  period  In  1987.  Mission 
CX>ncepclon'3  annual  attendance  has  never 
exceeded  6,000,  but  for  the  six  month  run  of 
the  FWr  the  total  was  41,000.  The  Hall  of 
HoriM  had  a  61%  Increase  with  their  guest 
book  showing  visitors  coming  from  all  50 
states  and  nineteen  foreign  countries. 

Out  of  town  visitors  according  to  a  Hemls- 
Falr '88  study  indicated  that  4,903,000  visitors 
came  from  outside  of  San  Antonio  and  Bexar 
County.  The  majority  of  these  traveled  by 
private  automobile,  contributing  greatly  to 
Increased  retail  sales  In  the  service  station 
industryr-In  checking  with  local  flrms,  we 
also  find-there  was  a  substantial  Increase  In 
business  by  car  rental,  taxlcab,  and  conuner- 
clal  bus  companies.  Considerable  new  busi- 
ness accrued  to  local  travel  agencies  and 
tourgvUde  firms  through  organized  indlvldiial 
and  group  tour  packages  sold  to  HemlsFalr 

visitors.  ,^  ^    .  . 

If  each  of  the»4,900,000  out  of  county  visi- 
tors stayed  only  one  day  in  San  Antonio,  and 
If  each  visitor  spent  an  average  of  $25  that 
one  day,  a  total  of  $122,500,000  would  have 
been  Injected  Into  the  local  economy. 

A  substantial  Increase  was  noted  In  airline 
traffic.  In  1966  domestic  passengers  at  San 
Antonio  International  Airport  reached  536,- 
757,  in  1967  the  total  was  584,279.  Through 
the  first  eight  months  of  1968  domestic  pas- 
sengers had  totaled  619,002,  an  actvial  In- 
crease over  the  comparable  period  In  1967  of 
34.6%.  In  International  boardings  the  eight 
months  of  1968  have  totaled  47,719  comparedr 
with  27,013  for  the  same  period  in  1967,  a 
gain  of  22,706  or  84.1%  Increase. 

One  major  alrUne  in  San  Antonio  stated 
that  their  San  Antonio  business  through  the 
flrat  seven  months  of  1968  increased  by  30% 
over  the  comparable  period  In  1967.  Since  the 
Fair  opened  this  company  added  31  employees 
to  assist  with  the  Increased  traffic.  Another 
airline  stated  that  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1968  their  traffic  was  up  76%  over  the 
comparable  1967  period. 

KIXATED  BENETtrS 

Hotels  and  motels 

Since  the  first  of  1967,  more  than  2,170 
new  motel  units  were  added  to  the  motel 
units  available  in  San  Antonio.  A  partial  list 
of  the  new  and  expanded  xuilts  is  below. 

During  the  same  period,  672  hotel  rooms 
were  added  to  the  San  Antonio  Inventory. 

Assuming  an  average  construction  cost  of 
$6,000  for  each  hotel  and  motel  unit,  over 
$14,000,000  in  new  accommodation  facilities 
have  been  constructed  (2,842  x  $6 ,000).  Using 
the  anticipated  city  tax  rate  of  $1.89  per 
$100.00  valuation,  and  an  assessment  ratio 
of  46%,  annual  property  tax  revenue  of  ap- 
proximately $119,000  should  result  to  the 
City  of  San  Antonio.  Other  taxing  agencies, 
Bexar  County,  independent  school  districts 
and  others  will  realize  additional  tax  revenue 
because  of  the  added  valuations. 

Also  during  the  pre-HemJsPair  period, 
more  than  1.200  permanent  trailer  or  camper 
units  were  constructed,  with  another  1,500 
constructed  on  a  temporary  basis.  The  per- 
manent faclUtles  will  fill  a  void  that  has 
existed  since  this  rapidly  developing  concept 
of  camper  travel  began. 


Hotel  rooms  added:  Rooms 

Palaclo  del  Rio  (new) 496 

Menger  Hotel  (addlUon).. Ill 

Crockett  Motor  Inn  (new) 66 


Total  — - 873 

Motor  hotel/motel  units  added: 

Holiday  Inn: 

Downtown  (new) 326 

Northeast   (addition) 62 

Northwest  (addition) 63 

Pa  Posada  Motor  Hotel  (new) 180 

La  Qulnta  Motor  Inn: 

Downtown  (new)--'- 125 

North  (new) 128 

Rodeway  Inn: 

N.  Panam  Exp.  (new) 96 

Northwest  Exp.  (new) 106 

N.  Main  (addition) 32 

Travelodge : 

IH36  (now  Rio  Motel)  (new) 124 

Northwest   (new) 63 

Elmira  Motor  Hotel  (addition) 52 

Travelodge,  Broadway  (new) 83 


tax  revenue  will  accrue  to  the  City  as  a  re- 
sult of*  Increased  retail  sales  activity  gen- 
erated by  HemlsFalr  visitors. 

Hotel-motel  occupancy  tax 
The  1%  voluntary  tax  agreed  to  by  the 
San  Antonio  Hotel-Motel  Industry  to  be 
set  aside  for  San  Antonio's  Convention 
promotion  amounted  to  $122,766.00  for  the 
period  April  1,  1968  through  August,  1968. 

CENEBAL    BCONOMIC    STATISTICS 

Retail  sales 
San  Antonio's  retail  sales  as  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  have  Increased  as  follows: 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Total —   1.437 

New  tax  dollars 
As  was  stated  in  the  previous  section  we 
will  see  an  Increase  of  tax  revenue  from 
new  Hotel  and  Motel  construction  alone 
amoiuiting  to  over  $100,000.00.  In  the  past 
three  years  we  have  experienced  a  boom  In 
overall  construction.  Only  a  portion  of  this 
was  actual  HemlsFalr  construction.  The 
creation  of  the  Fair  has  resulted  in  an  over- 
all economic  Increase  in  the  City  res\iltlng 
in  related  new  construction  In  restaurants, 
apartment  complexes,  and  commercial  and 
residential  construction.  While  we  cannot 
pinpoint  the  increase  in  taxes  from  this 
construction,  it  of  course  would  be  a  size- 
able flgvu*.  The  following  section  on  Gen- 
eral Statistics  win  bear  out  this  ovwall 
economic  increase.  As  stated  in  the  pre- 
vious section  other  taxing  agencies,  such  as 
Bexar  County,  independent  school  districts 
and  others  will  realize  additional  tax  revenue 
as  a  result  of  this  new  construction. 

Sales  tax 
An  estimate  from  City  Officials  indicates 
that  as  much  as  $750,000  In  additional  sales 


Januiry.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


$73. 639, 000 
75. 849, 000 
106,532,000 
98, 160, 000 
104, 433, 000 
103, 384, 000 
103,  585, 000 


J77,855,000 
76,  560, 000 
122,  555, 000 
99,121,000 
115,831,000 
112,970,000 
112,547,000 


$86,115,000 
88.961,000 
134, 345, 000 
123, 085, 000 
134,594,000 
123, 505,  OOO 
128, 622, 000 


7  months 665, 582, 000    717, 439, 000      819, 227,  OOO 

Seven  months  of  1968  are  up  14.2%  over 
seven  months  of  1967. 

Business-actMty  index 

According  to  the  Texas  Business  Review, 
Bureau  of  Business  Research.  The  University 
of  Texas,  the  Business  Activity  Index  of  San 
Antonio  has  experienced  the  following 
changes: 

April  1966— -  162.  7 

April  1967 160.8 

April  1968 — 189.4 

July   1968 - :.  211.0 

The  Index  Is  based  on  bank  debits  reported 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas  and 
adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  and  changes 
in  the  price  level  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research. 

Employment 

The  District  Office  of  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission  has  supplied  the  following 
data  relating  to  employment  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Labor  Market  since  1966: 


GENERAL  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 


April  1966        April  1967        April  1968 


Percent 

change 

April  1966  to 

July  1968  July  1968 


Total  employment..-  251390  265  190  277  580 

Wage  and  salary  employees — -  215,350  228,720  240,900 

^""'Kfa"cturing..__ 26,290  27.330  29.270 

Construction ...J  14.160  14  690  15  720 

Retailtrade __.. 31.425  33.240  35,240 

Restaurants                                                ---  -  7,925  8,170  8,SIBU 

sltv^^s  :: .::  31525  34005  38,530 

Holermoters.::;::::::::::  3;o85  '2,735  3,520 


279,990 
243, 160 

29.580 
14.970 
36.240 

9.050 
39,680 

3.850 


-t-11.4 

+12.9 

+12.5 
+5.7 
+  15.3 
+  14.Z 
+25.9 
+24.8 


>  Reflects  loss  due  to  closing  of  1  of  the  maior  downtown  hotels. 


Construction 

Since  the  beginning  of  1966  and  continu- 
ing through  August  1968.  construction  con- 
tracts amountlnJB  to  $491,036,000  have  been 
awarded  in  Bexar  County.  Of  this,  $206.- 
245,000  has  been  In  non-residential  construc- 
tion and  $192,972,000  in  residential  construc- 
tion with  the  remainder  In  public  works  and 
utilities  construction. 


Year 


Total  Non- 

comtruction        residential         Residential 


Bank  deposits: 

June  29,  1968 $1,182,991,000 

Dec.  30,  1967 1, 163.  922.  000 

Dec.  31,  1966 1,039.071.000 

Dec.  31,  1966 -     1,030,306,000 

Bank  clearings: 

9   months,    1968 9,910,096,400 

1967   — 11.660,154,405 

1966 — 11,196,456,139 

1966 10,471,208.868 

New  motor  vehicle  sales: 

9   months,    1968 

1967 

1966 

1968 


32. 186 
34.  501 
33,907 
33. 367 


1965 $148,574,000 

1966 177,481,000 

1967 180,872,000 

1968  (8  months).    132,683,000 


$57,945,000  $52,686,000 

76, 878, 000  52,  503, 000 

72.625,000  74,917.000 

56, 742, 000  65,  552, 000 


Source:  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.  reports. 


INDIBECT   BENEFITS 

Convention  Center 
The  Fair,  of  course,  was  the  catalyst  that 
created   San   Antonio's   Convention    Center 
that  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and 
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most  practical  complexes  In  the  United 
States.  This  facility  will  now  enable  us  to 
bid  for  90%  of  all  the  conventions  held  In 
the  country.  Already  we  have  booked  ex- 
tremely large  convention  groups  that  would 
have  been  impossible  in  the  past.  We  now 
have  approximately  7.000  rooms  available 
with  2,842  new,  permanent  hotel  and  motel 
rooms  constructed  as  a  result  of  the  Fair.  In 
checking  with  the  Convention  Bureau  we 
find  that  we  definitely  are  booking  larger 
conventions,  such  as  the  State  Bar  of  Texas 
In  1970  that  win  bring  4,000  delegates  to  the 
City  at  one  time,  or  the  Texas  State  Teachers 
Association  in  1968  that  will  bring  In  over 
6,000  delegates.  There  are  numerous  other 
examples  that  could  be  cited  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  advance  convention  bookings.  Let 
us  consider  the  economic  impact  that  these 
two  groups  alone  will  mean  to  the  City.  When 
you  consider  that  each  delegate  spends  ap- 
proximately $30.00  per  day,  these  two  groups 
will  bring  in  over  one  million  new  dollars  to 
San  Antonio's  economy. 

HemisFair  VIP  program 
This  national  promotion  program  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
City  Public  Service  Board  to  attract  busi- 
ness executives  to  HemlsFalr.  The  ultimate 
goal  was  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
these  executives  and  show  them  the  assets 
we  have  for  business  location  In  San  Antonio. 
The  program  was  a  success,  and  we  now  have 
a  number  of  excellent  prospects  that  covild 
result  in  new  business  and  Industry  for  the 
City. 

l7rbon  renetoal  credits 

Urban  renewal  projects  are  financed  V4  by 
the  City  and  %  by  Federal  funds.  A  city  may 
in  lieu  of  cash  payments  construct  civic 
projects  within  urban  renewal  projects  areas. 
On  the  140  acres  cleared  as  the  Civic  Center 
urban  renewal  project  the  City  of  San  An- 
tonio will  receive  credits  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  construction  ijrojects  such 
as  the  Convention  Center,  Parking  Garage, 
parking  lots,  utilities,  and  rebuUdlng  of 
streets.  The  amount  of  credit  to  be  received 
by  the  City  on  these  projects  should  amount 
to  approximately  $8,000,000.00.  The  City's  % 
share  of  this  project  will  simount  to  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000.00.  This  wiU  give  the  City 
a  surplus  of  $2,000,000.00  in  credits  to  apply 
on  the  Rosa  Verde  and  Vista  Verde  urban 
renewal  projects.  This  credit  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  City  to  make  cash  payments 
for  their  share  of  the  above  tirban  renewal 
projects. 

SUMMARY    OF    ECONOMIC    BENEFITS    FROM 
HEMISFAIB     '68 

Total  construction  on  the  HemlsFalr  site 
amounted  to  $71,355,900.00. 

Total  construction  since  the  beginning  of 
1966  through  August  of  1968  amounted  to 
$491,036,000.00. 

Over  10,000  people  on  the  average  were 
working  as  employees  of  concessionaires, 
governmental  exhibitors.  Industrial  exhibi- 
tors, and  Fair  employees  during  the  six 
month  period  of  the  Fair. 

Visitors  from  outside  Bexar  County 
amounted  to  4.903,000. 

It  Is  estimated  these  visitors  spent  a  total 
of  $122,500,000.00  while  In  San  Antonio. 

A  tremendous  Increase  was  registered  In 
airline  traffic  dtirlng  the  period  of  the  Pair. 
Through  eight  months  of  1967  there  was  an 
average  of  48,186  domestic  boardings  per 
month  at  International  Airport,  compared 
to  64.875  per  month  during  the  eight 
months  of  1968.  An  overall  increase  of  34.6% 
over  a  like  period  for  1967. 

Since  the  first  of  1967.  2342  new  motel  and 
hotel  units  were  added  to  the  accommoda- 
tions industry  In  San  Antonio. 

The  construction  on  these  new  motel  and 
hotel  units  amounted  to  over  $14,000,000.00. 

The  property  tax  revenue  on  these  motel 
and  hotel  imlts  will  amount  to  over  $100,- 
000.00  per  year  to  the  City  of  San  Antonio. 

Other  taxing  agencies,  such  as  Bexar 
County  and  a  number  of  the  Independent 


school  districts,  will  realize  considerable  ad- 
ditional tax  revenue  from  all  private  con- 
struction relating  to  HemisFair. 

An  estimate  from  City  Officials  indicates 
that  as  much  as  $760,000.00  in  additional 
sales  tax  revenue  could  be  realized  as  a  re- 
sult of  Increased  retail  sales  generated  by 
HemlsFalr  visitors. 

San  Antonio's  Convention  Center  became 
a  reality  as  a  result  of  HemlsFalr. 

It  Is  a  proven  fact  that  this  new  conven- 
tion facility  will  assist  In  attracting  new 
and  larger  convention  groups,  thus  bringing 
millions  of  new  dollars  into  San  Antonio's 
economy. 

The  HemisFair  VIP  Program  resulted  In 
new  business  and  industrial  prospects. 

Of  the  estimated  $8,000,000.00  in  urban 
renewal  credits  accruing  from  HemlsFalr 
construction  by  the  City,  approximately 
$6,000,000.00  wlU  apply  on  the  one-third 
share  of  the  Civic  Center  project.  This  leaves 
a  balance  of  $2,000,000.00  in  credits  that  can 
be  applied  on  additional  urban  renewal 
projects. 

In  retail  sales  we  had  an  increase  of  over 
$100,000,000.00  for  the  like  period  during 
1967,  an  Increase  of  14.2%. 

The  business  activity  index  complied  by 
the  Btireau  of  Business  Research  shows  a 
Jimip  from  160.8  in  April  of  1967  to  211.0  In 
JiUy  of  1968. 

Total  employment  was  at  an  all  time  high 
In  July  of  1968  showing  considerable  per- 
centage increases  in  practically  all  employ- 
ment groups. 

Bank  deposits  were  at  an  all  time  high  in 
the  summer  of  1968  with  the  total  being 
$1,182,991,000.00. 

Through  September  1968,  bank  clearings 
had  reached  nearly  $10,000,000,000.00  run- 
ning approximately  14%  over  the  like  period 
for  1967. 

Was  It  worth  It? 


their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  December  1  through 
December  8,  on  account  of  ofiQclal  busi- 
ness. Crime  Committee  work. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  10  dajrs  commencing 
December  1,  on  account  of  eye  surgery. 

Mr.  Sandman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord)  ,  for  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
delegate  to  the  Inter-Govemmental 
Committee  on  European  Migration. 

Mr.  Railsback  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord)  ,  for  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
delegate  to  the  Inter-Governmentsd 
Committee  on  European  Migration. 

Mr.  Meskill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord)  ,  for  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 1,'on  account  of  official  business  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Inter-Govemmental 
Committee  on  European  Migration. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permlsslcm  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskey)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Keith  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances 

Mr.  HocAN. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoE)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Leggett.        ^ 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Parbstein  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hicks  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Monagan,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskey)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  M«nbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roe),  to  revise  and  extend 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  biU  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title : 

S.  2276.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authorization  for  research  relating  to  fuels 
and  vehicles  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48,  the 
C?hair  declares  the  House  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  December  1  next. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m.)  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  48,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  December  1,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  cff 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FISHER:  (Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  8032.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  travel, 
transportation,  and  education  allowances  to 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
for  dependents'  schooling,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
694) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  H.R.  9654.  A  bill  to  authorize 
subsistence,  without  charge,  to  certain  air 
evacuation  patients;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-695).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
s6veraHy  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

HJl.  14§«6.  A  bin  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  eq\Utable  land 
acquisition  policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  14997.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Aber- 
NETHT,  and  Mr  .'Dowdy)  : 

HJl.  14998.  A  bin  to  require  an  appUcant 
for  a  permit  to  hold  a  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  vigil  on  Federal  property  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  post  a  bond  to  cover 
certain  costs  of  such  demonstration,  parade, 
march,  or  vigil;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  14999.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  medical 
electronic  data  services  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  benefits  under  the  program 
of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged  in  the  same 
way  as  health  insurance  carriers;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DUNCAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cabtkr,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Hos- 
MEB,   Mr.   LuKENS,   Mr.   Blackburn, 
Mr.  Ruth,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Hagan,  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  WHrrEHUBsr, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Myers,   Mr.   Derwinski,   Mr.   Chap- 
pell,  Mr.   Jones  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  Pettis)  : 
HJi.  15000.  A  bin   to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  service- 
men unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  is 
given  by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  serviceman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DUNCAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Blanton, 
Mr.  Sebelitjs,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Don 
H.     Clausen,     Mr.     Williams,     Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Kluczynski, 
Mr.    Steioeb    of    Arizona,    and    Mr. 
Fisher)  : 
HJt.  15001.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  service- 
men unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  Is 


given  by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  serviceman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DUNCAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Roudebush,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Gab- 
MATZ,  Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr.   Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Whalley,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Randall, 
Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    McKneally,    Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr. 
Byrne    of    Pennsylvania,    and    Mr. 
Brock) : 
H.R.  15002.  A  bill   to- prohibit  the  use  of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  service- 
men unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  Is 
given  by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  serviceman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  15003.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  15004.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
tiUe  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
transportation,  use,  sale,  or  receipt,  for  un- 
lawful purposes,  of  credit  cards  In  interstate 
or  foreign  conunerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJl.  15005.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  having  40  or  more  quarters  of 
coverage,  the  number  of  years  which  may  be 
disregarded  in  computing  such  Individual's 
average  monthly  wage,  and  to  provide  that, 
for  benefit  computation  purposes,  a  man's 
insured  status  and  average  monthly  wage 
will  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  an  age-62 
cutoff  (the  same  as  presently  provided  In  the 
case  of  women) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
H.R.  15006.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  8340 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
5-percent  increase  in  certain  annuities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
SgitvIcc 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  15007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  to  clarify  the  application  of 
tax  on  transfer  of  fimds  to  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion from  a  Guam  subsidiary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  15008.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Plym- 
outh-Provlncetown  Celebration  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  : 
H.R.  15009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  national 
standards  governing  emissions  from  station- 
ary sources,  to  create  a  Federal  duty  not  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere,  to  provide  additional 
public  and  private  remedies  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  15010.  A  bill  to  waive  the  statute  of 
limitations  with  respect  to  a  certain  claim 
against  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  15011.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  15012.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  to  homesteading,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the   Committee   on   Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  15013.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia   (for 
hlmseU,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Oitinger, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  KErrH,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers of  Florida,  Mr.  Garter,  and  Mr. 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina)  : 
HR  15014.   A  bin  to  amend   the  United 
States  Code,  title  49,  section  1472.  which  is 
titled  "Criminal  Penalties  Generally";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  15015.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows  of  certain  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  15016.  A  bni  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  improve  the  judicial 
machinery  of  military  courts-martial  by  re- 
moving defense  counsel  and  jury  selection 
from  the  control  of  a  military  commander 
w:ho     convenes     a     court-martial     and     by 
creating  an  independent  trial  command  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  command  Influ- 
ence   or    the    appearance    of    command    In- 
fluence from  adversely  affecting  the  fairness 
of  mlUtary  judicial  proceedings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.   15017.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  service- 
men unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  is 
given  by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  serviceman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  15018.   A   bin  to  designate  Route  74 
of   the  National   System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  In  the  State  of  Illinois  as 
the  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrkser  Highway;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    WALDIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  McClos- 
key,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Charles    H.    Wilson,    Mr.    Legcett, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Holhteld,  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.   Lipscomb,   Mr.   Moss,   and   Mr. 
Brown  of  California) : 
H.R.  15019.   A   bill    to    designate   the    San 
Joaquin  Wilderness,  Sierra  National  Forest, 
and   Inyo  National  Forest  In  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.J.  Res.  1015.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United   States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 

men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.J.  Res.  1016.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   467.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  condemning 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr  Brade- 

MAS,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Gorman,  Mr. 

Helstoski,   Mr.   Kabth,  Mr.   MooB- 

head,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Roy- 

BAL,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer, 

Mr.  WALDIE,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  O'Hara, 

and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 

H.  Res.  730.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 

justice  m  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  introduced  a  bUl  (Hil. 
15020)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Edith  Berke, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


November  26,  1969 

PETITIONS,   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  .as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

342.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Thomas 
G.  Staley,  Eagle  Point,  Oreg.,  relative  to  pres- 
ervation of  the  Rogue  River  In  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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343.  Also,  petition  of  Louis  TepUtsky. 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclsuy. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:  A  BACK- 
GROUND SERIES— n,  in,  IV 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Congressional  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  now  completed  its  draft  bill  on  con- 
gressional reorganization.  Because  of 
many  requests  by  Members  interested  in 
congressional  reform,  and  in  order  to  be 
of  help  to  these  Members,  I  am  insert- 
ing into  the  Record  three  items  of  back- 
ground information:  First,  the  final  re- 
port of  the  first  Special  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  dated 
March  5,  1946,  which  accompanied 
S.  2177,  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946;  second,  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946;  and  third,  a 
report  by  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway  during 
the  1951  hearings  on  the  Evaluation  of 
the  Effects  of  Laws  Enacted  To  Reorgan- 
ize the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  special  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Honorable  B.  P.  Sisk  has  held  5  days 
of  public  hearings  on  their  preprint  of 
the  reform  bill  and  has  scheduled  3  more 
days  of  hearings  for  December  3,  4,  and  5. 
In  the  near  future  this  draft  will  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  full  Rules  Committee, 
which  I  hope  will  report  it  to  the  House 
for  action  in  January  of  1970.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  feel  that  the  following 
information,  along  with  other  material 
to  be  inserted  into  the  Record  by  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land), will  be  especially  useful  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

CALENDAR    No.    1427:    Lecislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bin  (S.  2177)  to  provide  for  Increased  effi- 
ciency m  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, having  considered  the  Lame,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  rec- 
ommend that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  most  important  amendment  made  by 
the  special  committee  was  to  eliminate  from 
the  bin  Title  VII — Self-Government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  favorably  reported  a  bill,  S. 
1942,  to  incorporate  the  Federal  City  Charter 
Commission.  Title  VII  of  S.  2177  and  S. 
1942  are  similar  measures,  having  the  same 
objective  of  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Colvunbla.  Attainment  of  this  desirable  ob- 
jective win  be  expedited,  we  believe,  by  the 
enactment  of  S.  1942. 

GENERAL    statement 

S.  2177  Incorporates  the  recommendations 
contained  In  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress  Report 
No.  1011  of  March  4,  1946.  This  report  was 
based  upon  a  year's  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Its  almost  unani- 
mous findings  and  recommendations  reflect 


a  consensus  of  opinion  among  Members  cf 
Congress,  political  scientists,  efficiency  engi- 
neers, and  students  of  government  concern- 
ing the  conditions  that  handicap  Congress 
In  the  performance  of  Its  proper  functions 
and  suitable  remedies. 

Since  1941  a  series  of  Independent  surveys 
of  the  machinery  and  methods  of  our  Na- 
tional Legislature  have  been  made  by  public 
and  private  organizations.  These  surveys,  in- 
cluding that  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  have  reached  sub- 
stantially the  same  conclusions  as  to  the 
defects  in  our  legislative  structure  and  op- 
eration and  as  to  appropriate  correctives. 
They  are  agreed  that  Congress  today  Is 
neither  organized  nor  equipped  to  perform 
adequately  Its  main  fxinctions  of  determin- 
ing policy,  authorizing  administrative  or- 
ganizations to  carry  out  policy,  and  supervis- 
ing execution  of  the  resultant  programs. 

Devised  to  handle  the  simpler  tasks  of  an 
earlier  day,  our  legislative  machinery  and 
procedures  are  by  common  consent  no  longter 
competent  to  cope  satisfactorily  with  the 
g^ave  and  complex  problems  of  the  post-war 
world.  They  must  be  modernized  If  we  are  to 
avoid  an  Imminent  break-down  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  National  Government. 
Determining  policy 
Cited  as  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  S.  2177  Is  designed  to  reconvert  our 
Inherited  and  outmoded  congressional  ma- 
chinery to  the  needs  of  today.  One  group  of 
provisions  deals  with  strengthening  the  pol- 
icy determining  function  of  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  the  volume  and  specialized  charac- 
ter of  the  legislative  business,  Congress  has 
logically  delegated  the  initial  work  of  policy 
making  to  standing  committees  of  Its  Mem- 
bers. These  committees  have  had  a  long  and 
useful  history,  some  of  them  dating  back  to 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  There  have 
been  several  major  and  minor  reorganiza- 
tions of  the  congressional  committee  system 
through  the  years,  as  new  problems  have 
arisen  and  old  ones  have  disappeared.  The 
system  has  not  been  revamped  to  meet  mod- 


ern needs  and  conditions,  however,  since 
1921.  It  is  now  In  need  of  a  complete  over- 
haul to  enable  Congrese  to  handle  efficiently 
the  expanding  problems  of  the  postwar 
world. 

Today  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many 
standing  committees  In  the  Senate  as  there 
are  principal  provinces  of  public  policy.  Re- 
sponsibility lor  legislative  action  is  scattered 
among  33  little  legislatures  which  go  their 
own  way  at  their  own  pace  and  cannot  act 
In  concert.  Their  jurisdictions  are  undefined 
m  the  Senate  rules,  and  there  are  many 
committees  functioning  In  the  ssone  problem 
areas.  For  example,  three  Senate  committees 
deal  virlth  problem^  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, five  deal  with  public  land  problems, 
and  six  with  the  rules  and  administration 
of  the  Senate.  Furthermore,  some  commit- 
tees are  inactive  and  seldom  or  never  meet. 
To  remedy  this  crazy-quilt  pattern,  S. 
2177  would  replace  our  jerry-built  committee 
structure  with  a  simplified  system  of  stand- 
ing committees  corresponding  with  the  major 
areas  of  public  policy  and  administration 
and  having  authority  to  hold  joint  hearings 
vrtth  the  parallel  conunlttees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  matters  of  common  In- 
terest. The  correlation  of  the  committee  sys- 
tems of  the  two  Chambers  with  each  other 
would  facilitate  Joint  action  on  specific 
measures  by  means  of  joint  hearings. 

It  would  also  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  committee  structure,  faclUtate  closer 
liaison  between  the  two  Houses,  and  econo- 
mize the  time  of  busy  legislators  and  admin- 
istrators alike.  And  the  coordination  of  the 
congressional  committee  system  with  the  pat- 
tern of  the  administrative  brtmch  of  the 
National  Government  would  improve  the  per- 
formance by  Congress  of  its  legislative  and 
supervisory  functions,  provide  direct  chan- 
nels of  communication  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  branches,  promote  more  har- 
monious and  unified  action  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  policies,  and  go  a  long  way  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  SENATE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Existing  committees 


Reorganized  committees 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Appropriations 

Military  Affairs 

Naval  Affairs 

Banking  and  Currency 

Civil  Service 

Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 

District  of  Columbia 

Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 
Finance- 


Foreign  Relations 

Interstate  Commerce. 

Commerce 

Interoceanic  Canals.. 

Manufactures 

Judiciary 

Patents. 


Immigration 

Education  and  Labor  

Public  Lands  and  Surveys 

Mines  and  Mining.. 

Territories  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation 

Indian  Affairs 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.. 

Rules 

Audit  and  Control 

Library 

Privileges  and  Elections 

Printing 

Enrolled  Bills 

Pensions. 

Claims 


1.  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

2.  Appropriations. 

3.  Armed  Services. 

4.  Banking  and  Currency. 

5.  Civil  Service. 

6.  District  of  Columbia. 

7.  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments. 

8.  Finance. 

9.  Foreign  Relations. 

10.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


11.  Judiciary. 

12.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

13.  Public  Lands. 

14.  Public  Works. 

15.  Rules  and  Administration. 


16.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
(Abolished.) 
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Moreov«r.  the  burden  of  committee  work  1« 
eepeclally  onerous  In  the  Senate.  At  present 
the  eomblned  membership  of  all  the  stand- 
ing committees  In  the  upper  House  Is  481 
imd  of  the  11  major  committees  U  220.  In 
addition,  there  are  10  special  committees  of 
the  Senate,  with  a  total  membership  of  87. 
Altogether,  the  99  Senators  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  occupy  5«8  seats  on  Its  stand- 
ing and  special  committees,  an  average  of  6 
seats  per  Senator.  Nol  are  there  any  exclusive 
committee*  In  the  Senate  as  there  are  In  the 
House,  the  members  of  which  serve  on  no 
other  committees.  Today  no  Senator  serves 
on  less  than  3  committees;  and  one  sits  on 
10  committees,  not  counting  the  service  on 
subcommittees,  of  which  there  are  67  in  the 
Senate.  In  short,  the  commltteee  work  load 
of  United  State*  Senators  today  Is  too  heavy 
to  bear.  IiCany  Senators  have  so  many  com- 
mittee asalgnmente  that  they  And  It  Impos- 
sible to  attend  their  meetings  because  of 
conflicts  and  are  present  by  proxy  or  not  at 
aU  Under  S.  2177  Senators  would  serve  on 
two  standing  commltteee  each  and  no  more, 
with  the  exception  of  the  District  and  Ex- 
penditures Commmees.  whose  members 
would  serve  on  three  committees  each. 

S  2177  would  also  define  the  Jurisdiction 
of  each  reorganized  committee  so  as  to  avoid 
Jurisdimonal  disputes  between  them.  It 
■WotUdlixpand  the  present  meager  staff  facili- 
ties of  our  standing  committees,  which  are 
the  real  workshops  of  Congress;  permit  each 
committee  to  appoint  four  experts  in  Its 
field;  and  strengthen  the  legislative  refer- 
ence and  bill-drafting  services  which  are  our 
own  unbiased  research  and  legal  arms.  The 
bUl  would  also  authorize  each  senatorial  and 
congressional  office  to  employ  a  high-caliber 
administrative  assistant  to  perform  non- 
leglslatlve  duties  and  thus  allow  Members 
more  time  for  the  study  and  consideration 
of  national  legislation. 

As  further  steps  toward  Improving  the 
poUcy-determlnlng  machinery  of  Congress,  S. 
2177  would  regularize  committee  procedure 
as  regards  hearings,  meetings,  and  records.  It 
would  expedite  the  reporting  and  clarify  the 
understanding  of  bills.  Committee  powers  are 
defined  and  permission  to  sit  while  the  Sen- 
ate Is  in  session  Is  restricted.  The  bill  would 
also  confine  conference  committees  to  the 
consideration  of  matters  In  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  outlaw  legislative 
riders  on  appropriation  bills. 

With  a  view  to  crystallizing  the  determi- 
nation of  party  policy  on  major  issues,  and 
to  strengthen  party  government  as  an  offset 
to  organized  group  pressures.  S.  2177  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  majority  and  mi- 
nority policy  committees  In  each  House.  Each 
of  these  four  committees  would  be  composed 
of  seven  members  appointed  in  Its  entirety 
at  the  opening  of  each  New  Congress.  The 
majority  and  minority  policy  committees  In 
both  Houses  would  be  appointed  by  their 
respective  majority  and  minority  conferences. 
There  is  no  unity  of  command  In  Congress 
today.  Reeponslbllity  for  the  development 
and  coordination  of  legislative  policy  Is  scat- 
tered among  the  chairmen  of  81  standing 
committees,  who  compete  for  Jurisdiction  and 
power.  As  a  result,  policy  making  is  splintered 
and  uncoordinated.  The  proposed  policy  com- 
mittees would  formiUate  over-all  legislative 
policy  of  the  respective  parties  and  strength- 
en party  leadership.  They  Would  also  help  to 
promote  party  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility for  the  performance  of  platform 
prornlses. 

In  order  to  facUltate  the  formulation  and 
carrying  out  of  national  policy,  and  to  pro- 
mote better  teamwork  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  bUl  further  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Legislative-Executive  Council. 
This  Council  woiild  be  composed  of  the  ma- 
jority policy  committees  In  Congress  and  of 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  It  would  seek 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  branches 


created  by  our  inherited  system  of  separated 
powers  and  to  avoid  those  periodic  deadlocks 
between  Congress  and  the  President  which 
have  hitherto  caused  dangerous  crises  In  the 
conduct  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  last  analysis.  Congreas  Is  the  center 
of  political  gravity  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment because  it  reflects  and  expresses  the 
popular  will  In  the  making  of  national  policy. 
Too  often,  however,  the  true  attitude  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  distorted  and  obscured  by  the 
pressures  of  ^)ecial-intereet  groups.  Beset  by 
swarms  of  lobbyists  seeking  to  protect  this  or 
that  small  segment  of  the  economy  or  to 
advance  this  or  that  narrow  interest,  legis- 
lators flnd  it  dimciUt  to  discover  the  real 
majority  wUl  and  to  legislate  In  the  public 
Interest.  As  Government  control  of  economic 
life  and  Ite  use  as  an  instrument  of  popular 
welfare  have  increased,  the  activities  of  these 
powerful  groups  have  multiplied.  As  the  law- 
making,  money-raising,    and    appropriating 
agency  In  the  Federal  Government,  the  acta 
of  Congress  affect  the  vital  Interests  of  these 
organized  groups,  many  of  which  maintain 
legislative  agents  on  or  near  Oapltol  Hill. 
These  agents  seek  to  transform  the  alms  and 
programs  of  their  groups  into  public  policy 
by  having  them  embodied  in  general  legisla- 
tion by  changing  the  tax  laws  to  suit  their 
own  purposes,  by  using  their  Influence  to  re- 
duce  or   eliminate   the    appropriations   for 
agencies  they  dislike  and  to  Increase  the  ap- 
propriations of  agencies  they  favor,  and  by 
pressing  for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of 
treaties.  Presidential  nominations,  and  con- 
stitutional   amendments.    A    pressure- group 
economy  gives  rise  to  government  by  whirl- 
pools of  special-interest  groups  In  which  the 
national    welfare    Is    often    neglected.    The 
pulling   and    havUlng   of   powerful    pressure 
groups  create  delays  and  distortions  which 
imperil    national    safety    In    wartime    and 
threaten  paralysis  and  bankruptcy  in  time 
of  peace.  The  public  welfare  suffers  in  the 
warfare  of  private  groups  and  Congress  be- 
comes an  arena  for  the  rationalization  of 
group  and  class  Interests. 

Without  impairing  In  any  way  the  right 
of  petition  or  freedom  of  expression,  S.  2177 
provides  for  the  registration  of  organized 
groups  and  their  agents  who  seek  to  influence 
legislation.  It  also  requires  them  to  file  de- 
tailed quarterly  accounts  of  their  receipts 
and  expenditures.  Full  Information  regard- 
ing the  membership,  source  of  contributions, 
and  expenditures  of  organized  groups  would 
prove  hopeful  to  Congress  In  evaluating 
their  representations  and  weighing  their 
worth.  Publicity  Is  a  mild  step  forward  In 
protecting  government  under  pressure  and 
In  promoting  the  democratization  of  pressure 

groups. 

Improved  fiscal  proceaures 

A  second  set  of  provisions  In  S.  2177  Is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  Congress  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  appropriating  function  for 
the  administrative  establishment.  Hitherto 
the  efforts  of  Congress  to  compel  compliance 
with  the  laws  making  specific  appropriations 
have  been  too  often  frustrated.  Congress  has 
permitted  transfers  between  appropriations, 
authorized  the  unlimited  use  of  depart- 
mental receipts,  and  set  up  credit  corpora- 
tions with  separate  budgets.  The  executive 
has  mingled  appropriations,  brought  for- 
ward and  backward  unexpended  and  antici- 
pated balances,  Incurred  coercive  deficiencies, 
and  otherwise  escaped  the  rigors  of  congres- 
sional control. 

To  correct  these  conditions,  at  least  m 
part,  S.  2177  provides  for  several  Improve- 
ments In  the  legislative  phase  of  the  budget 
process  It  would  provide  for  open  hearings 
on  appropriation  bills  and  require  all  such 
bills  to  be  fully  and  carefully  considered  by 
the  entire  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses.  It  would  allow  members  time 
to  study  the  committee  hearings  and  reports 
on  appropriation  bills  before  their  floor  con- 
sideration. It  would  provide  each  appropria- 
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tton  subcommittee  with  a  staff  of  four  quali- 
fied speclallsta  In  Its  particular  expenditure 
province  with  a  view  to  making  a  more 
thorough  scrutiny  of  departmental  estimates 
and  to  serve  both  the  majority  and  minority 
members.  The  bill  would  also  forbid  the  re- 
appropriation  of  unobligated  balances  except 
for  continuing  public  works,  which  were 
estimated  at  12.3  bllUon  dollars  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946;  prevent  transfers  between  ap- 
propriations; and  take  steps  toward  limiting 
permanent  appropriations  which  amounted 
to  6.6  billion  dollars  In  the  fiscal  year  1946. 
Although  Congress  Is  charged  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  the  power  of  the  purse,  there 
now  Is  no  correlation  between  Income  and 
outgo.  Control  of  the  spending  power  Is  di- 
vided between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  within  each  House  be- 
tween Its  revenue  and  appropriating  com- 
mittees. Taxes  are  levied  and  appropriations 
made  by  many  separate  committees.  The 
right  hand  does  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
Is  doing. 

To  strengthen  fiscal  control,  8.  2177  pro- 
vides for  the  adoption  of   annual  Federal 
budget  totals  by  Joint  action  of  the  revenue 
and     appropriating     committees     of     both 
Houses.  If  total  expenditures  recommended 
by   the    appropriating   committees    for    the 
coming  fiscal  year  exceed  total  Federal  In- 
come as  estimated  by  the  revenue-raising 
committees.  Congress  would  be  required  by 
record  vote  to  authorize  creation  of  addi- 
tional Federal  debt  In  the  amount  of  the 
excess.  And  If  It  appears  midway  through 
the  fiscal  year  that  total  appropriations  are 
going  to  exceed  the  total  approved  budget 
figure,  the  President  shall  by  proclamation 
reduce  them  by  a  uniform  percentage  (ex- 
cept  for   certain   fixed   charges),   so   as   to 
bring  total   expenditures  within   the   limit 
previously  set.  These  limitations  would  not 
apply,  however,  during  a  wartime  emergency. 
Oversight  of  administrative  performance 
A  third  group  of  provisions   In   the  bill 
Is  designed  to  strengthen  congressional  siu- 
velUance  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  the 
executive  branch.  Congress  has  long  lacked 
adequate  facilities  for  the  continuous  in- 
spection and  review  of  administrative  per- 
formance. We  often  delegate  the  rule-mak- 
ing   power    to   administrative    departments 
and  commissions,  without  making  any  pro- 
vision for  follow-up  to  see  if  administrative 
rules  and  regulations  are  In  accord  with  the 
Intent  of  the  law.  Several  of  the  postwar 
acts,  for  example,  require  certain  agencies  to 
submit  quarterly  reports  to  Congress,  but 
assign    the    responslblUty    for    scrutinizing 
these  reports  to  no  legislative  committees. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  S.  2177  would 
authorize  the  standing  committees  of  both 
Houses  to  exercise  continuous  sxirvelUance  of 
the  execution  of  the  laws  by  the  administra- 
tive agencies  within  their  Jurisdiction. 
Armed  with  the  power  of  subpena  and  staffed 
with  qualified  specialists  In  their  respective 
provinces  of  public  affairs,  these  commit- 
tees would  conduct  a  continuous  review  of 
the  activities  of  the  agencies  administering 
laws  originally  reported  by  the  legislative 
committees.  The  reconstructed  standing 
committees  will,  it  Is  hoped,  roughly  parallel 
the  reorganized  administrative  structure  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
will  be  utilized  as  vehicles  of  consultation 
and  collaboration  between  Congress  and  the 
corresponding  administrative  agencies 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 

Under  this  arrangement.  It  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  create  special  committees  of 
Investigation  from  time  to  time.  Sporadic 
Investigations  of  the  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs in  the  past  have  often  served  a  salutary 
purpose  by  exposing  administrative  Incompe- 
tence or  corruption  and  by  Improving  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  But  they  have  lacked 
continuity  and  have  not  provided  the  mem- 
bers of  standing  committees  with  direct 
knowledge   of   the   Information   they   have 
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gathered.  In  cases  where  legislative  action  Is 
Indicated,  standing  committees  find  It  nec- 
essary to  do  much  of  the  work  over  again. 
S.  2177  propoees,  therefore,  to  ban  the  use 
of  special  committees  hereafter. 

As  a  further  check  upon  the  financial  op- 
erations of  the  Government  and  Its  care  In 
handling  public  funds,  the  bill  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Comptroller  General  to  make 
administrative  management  analyses  of  each 
agency  in  the  executive  branch.  Including 
Govermnent  corporations.  Such  analyses, 
with  those  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  will  furnish  Congress  a  double  check 
upon  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  adminis- 
trative management.  Reports  on  such  anal- 
yses would  be  submitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Expenditures,  Appropriations. 
and  appropriate  legislative  commltteee.  and 
to  the  majority  and  minority  policy  com- 
mittees, of  the  two  Houses. 

Saving  congressional  time 
Congress  Is  overburdened  by  many  local 
and  private  matters  which  divert  Its  atten- 
tion from  national  policy  making  and  which 
It  ought  not  to  have  to  consider.  It  functions 
as  a  common  council  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  serves  as  a  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  private  claims.  It  spends  much  time 
on  pension  bllU.  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters,  and  other  private  and 
local  matters.  S.  2177  bans  the  Introduction 
In  either  House  of  private  claims  and  pension 
bills,  bridge  bills,  and  other  local  and  private 
legislation.  Title  IV  provides  for  the  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  adjustment  of  tort  claims 
against  the  United  States  which  Congress  Is 
poorly  equipped  to  settie.  Title  V  grants  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  navigable  waters,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Self-government  for  the 
District  of  Columbla^-a  reform  long  overdue 
and  a  step  toward  reducing  the  legislative 
work  load — is  separately  provided  for  In  leg- 
islation Introduced  by  Senator  McCarran  and 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Congressmen  are  also  handicapped  by  a 
host  of  routine  chores  for  constituents  which 
they  are  glad  to  perform,  but  which  leave 
them  little  time  for  the  adequate  study  of 
national  legislative  problems.  From  one-half 
to  three-fotirths  of  the  time  of  the  average 
Member  Is  consumed  with  running  errands 
and  knocking  on  departmental  doors  on  be- 
half of  constituents.  S.  2177  authorizes  each 
Senator  and  Representative  to  employ  a  well- 
qualified  administrative  assistant  to  aid  In 
receiving  callers  and  handling  departmental 
business.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  stenographic  pool  to  help  congres- 
sional offices  with  their  mall  during  busy 
seasons.  These  provisions  will  enable  Mem- 
bers to  make  more  efficient  use  of  their  time, 
making  for  a  better  balance  between  national 
and  local,  public  and  private  business. 

S.  2177  also  proposes  an  experimental 
modification  of  the  present  meeting  sched- 
ules by  staggering  committee  meetings  and 
Chamber  sessions  on  alternate  days.  ThU 
arrangement  will  make  for  closer  concentra- 
tion on  committee  work,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  fvUler  attendance  on  the  floor,  on 
the  other.  Nor  would  Senate  committees  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Senate,  without  special  leave. 

These  time-  and  labor-saving  devices  will 
not  only  make  for  a  more  efficient  use  of  con- 
gressional time.  They  will  also  enable  the 
Congress,  which  has  been  In  almost  con- 
tinuous session  since  1940,  to  take  a  regular 
annual  recess.  S.  2177  provides  that,  except  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  the  two 
Houses  shaU  stand  adjourned  during  July, 
August,  and  September  each  year,  recon- 
vening on  the  second  Tuesday  In  October 
Such  a  regular  recess  at  deflnlte  annual  In- 
tervals win  Instire  the  return  of  Members 
to  their  constituencies  for  that  refreshment 
of  contact  and  exchange  of  opinion  and  ex- 
perience so  essential  to  rMponslve  representa- 
tive government. 
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Improving  congressiontU  services 
and  facilities 
Another  group  of  provisions  In  S.  2177  Is 
designed  to  Improve  the  administrative  serv- 
ices and  facllltlef  available  within  the  legis- 
lative establUhment.  The  Internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Congress  has  long  been  char- 
acterized by  duplicating  hoxisekeeplng  serv- 
ices and  obsolete  methods  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration. Each  House  has  its  separate 
postal,  document,  folding,  stationery,  mail- 
ing, disbursing,  doorkeeplng,  messenger,  and 
other  services.  And  most  of  these  positions 
are  subject  to  the  hazards  of  the  patronage 
system. 

In  order  to  modernize  the  Internal  house- 
keeping services  of  our  National  Legislature 
and  Install  up-to-date  methods  of  personnel 
administration.  8.  2177  provldw  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Office  of  Congressional 
Personnel.  The  Director  of  this  Office  shall  be 
appointed  on  merit  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  two  Houses  and  shall 
prepare  plans  for  a  modem  personnel  system 
for  all  congressional  employees  and  for  the 
efficient  coordination  of  the  existing  house- 
keeping services  within  the  legislative  estab- 
lishment. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  remodeling  the 
Senate  and  House  caucus  rooms,  for  the  more 
efficient  assignment  of  available  space  within 
the  Capitol,  and  more  convenient  dining  fa- 
cilities. The  education  and  discipline  of  page 
boys  would  be  Improved  by  selecting  pages 
from  among  boys  who  live  at  home  or  In 
orphanages  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
by  arranging  for  their  education  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  District. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Congressional  Record 
to  all  Its  readers  would  be  Increased  under 
this  bill  by  the  printing  in  It  of  a  dally  cal- 
endar of  legislative  events,  together  with  a 
r6sum6  of  congressional  activities  and  an  In- 
dex of  Its  contents. 

Improving  the  composition  of  Congress 
While  the  quality  of  the  present  personnel 
of  our  Federal  Legislature  Is  as  high  as  it 
ever  vms  In  the  good  old  days  of  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun,  the  average  level  of  abil- 
ity and  energy  Is  still  possible  of  Improve- 
ment. In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  the  com- 
position of  Congress  depends  upon  the  alert- 
ness, public  Interest,  and  education  of  the 
electorate.  Nevertheless,  steps  can  be  taken 
by  Congress  Itself  to  attract  even  abler  per- 
sons to  the  legislative  service.  One  such  step 
would  be  to  pay  higher  salaries  to  Senators 
and  Representatives.  S.  2177  would  Increase 
the  compensation  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
$15,000  a  year,  effective  January  1.  1947.  The 
present  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  has  been  In 
effect  since  1925.  Impartial  studies  of  the 
cost  of  living  show  that,  on  the  average.  It 
costs  more  to  be  a  Congressman  than  the 
position  pays. 

The  bin  would  also  encourage  Members  to 
retire  by  permitting  them  to  Join  the  Federal 
retirement  system  on  a  contributory  basis.  To 
be  eligible  for  retirement  pay.  Members  would 
be  required  to  deposit  6  percent  of  their  basic 
salary,  to  have  served  at  least  6  years  In  Con- 
gress, and  have  attained  the  age  of  62  years. 
Those  with  at  least  5  years  of  service  could 
be  retired  for  disability  and  receive  an  an- 
nuity. The  annuity  would  amount  to  2V4  per- 
cent of  a  Member's  average  annual  basic  sal- 
ary multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  years  of 
legislative  service.  But  no  annuity  could  ex- 
ceed three-fourths  of  the  salary  received  at 
the  time  of  separation  from  the  service.  All 
other  Federal  employees  may  now  participate 
In  the  Federal  retirement  system,  but  Con- 
gressmen are  the  forgotten  men  of  social 
security. 

This  Inducement  to  retirement  for  those  of 
retiring  age  or  wltii  other  Infirmities  Is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  arduous  labors  now  Imposed 
upon  all  Members.  The  resulting  sense  of  se- 
curity would  contribute  to  Independence  of 
thought  and  action  on  the  part  of  Members. 
It  would  also  tend  to  bring  Into  the  leglsla- 
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tlve  service  a  larger  number  of  younger  mem- 
bers with  fresh  energy  and  new  viewpoints 
concerning  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
problems  of  the  Nation. 

What  S.  2177  would  cost 
Enactment  of  the  entire  program  embodied 
In  S.  2177  would  Increase  the  coet  of  the  leg- 
islative estabUshment  only  $12.000.000— a 
negligible  sum  compared  with  the  resultant 
gains.  The  following  table  Itemizes  the  added 
cost: 

Administrative  assistant  for  each 
Memljer     —  $4,272,000 

Government  share  of  retirement 

plan     - 3.000,000 

Salary   raise  for   Members 2,656,000 

Staff  experts  for  standing  com- 
mittees     962.000 

Staff  experts  for  Appropriations 

Committees 788.000 

Expansion  of  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service 300,000 

Policy  committee  staffs 120,000 

Stenographic  pool 100.000 

Expansion  of  office  of  legislative 

counsel    60.000 

Increase  In  compensation  of  con- 
gressional officers 44,235 

Salary    of    director    of    congres- 
sional   personnel 10.000 

Total   estimated   increase..-  12,281.236 

Surely  this  a  modest  price  to  pay  for  In- 
creased efficiency  In  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  Even  with  this  modest  in- 
crease, the  total  cost  of  the  legislative  branch 
would  be  $6,000,000  less  than  the  1947  budget 
estimate  for  the  office  of  the  Administrator 
of  Civil  Aeronautics  alone.  It  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  abolition  of  the  patronage 
system,  the  reduced  cost  of  shorter  sessions, 
the  reduction  from  33  to  16  In  the  number 
of  standing  committees  to  be  staffed  and 
supported,  and  the  great  economies  In  pub- 
lic expenditures  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  fixing  of  Federal  Budget  totals. 

The  national  Interest  Involved  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  stronger,  more  efficient,  and 
more  representative  Congress  needs  no  em- 
phasis here.  Congpress  Itself  and  the  entire 
Nation  will  derive  immeasurable  beneflv 
from  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

These  are  critical  days  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Congress  and  the 
President  are  beset  by  a  host  of  postwar 
problems  at  heme  and  abroad.  Our  machin- 
ery of  government,  which  was  devised  for 
the  simpler  tasks  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Is  breaking  down  under  Its  tremendous  work 
load.  Democracy  Itself  is  In  grave  danger  of 
disintegrating  from  internal  dissensions  un- 
der the  terrific  pressures  of  the  postwar 
world. 

Congressional  reform  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  that  beset  us.  That  will  require 
good  men.  good  will,  and  good  policies  as 
well  as  good  governmental  machinery.  But 
modernized  machinery  will  greatly  increase 
the  efficiency  of  Congress.  By  revising  our 
antiquated  rules  and  improving  our  facili- 
ties, we  can  at  once  revitalize  our  National 
Legislature,  expedite  the  adjustment  of  our 
postwar  problems,  and  renew  popular  faith 
in  American  democracy.  The  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  reform  Itself.  The  time  to 
act  Is  now. 

Section  bt  SecnoN  Analysis 

INTKODUCTORT    MATTER 

The  matter  preceding  title  I  of  the  bill 
provides  a  short  title  for  the  bill,  namely  the 
"Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946": 
sets  up  a  table  of  contents;  and  provides  the 
usual  separability  claiise. 
•nrx-K  1 — cHANCSs  in   rules  of  senate   and 

HOITSE 

ThU  title  either  spedficaUy  or  by  implica- 
tion makes  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House.  These  changes  are  extensive, 
although  in  great  measure  they  relate  dl- 
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rectly  or  Indirectly  to  reallnement.  Juris- 
diction, and  procedure  of  committees.  This 
Is  one  of  the  fundamental  reforms  proposed 
to  b«  brought  about  by  this  bill.  In  that  con- 
nection It  win  be  noted  that  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten contains  no  reallnement  of  House  com- 
mittees or  specification  of  their  Jurisdiction, 
although  the  reoort  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  pursuant 
to  House  Conciorrent  Resolution  18  (Rept. 
No.  1011)  made  recommendations  bearing 
thereon.  Your  committee  felt  that  this  mat- 
ter was  of  such  fundamental  Importance  that 
It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  comity  and 
expedition  to  leave  that  subject  to  be  han- 
dled by  way  of  amendment  in  the  House. 
Section  101.  Rule-making  power  of  the  Senate 
and  House 

Inasmuch  as  this  title,  as  indicated,  makes 
changes  In  the  rules  of  the  two  Houses  It 
is  provided  In  this  section  that  these  pro- 
visions are  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the 
rule-making  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  and 
as  such  they  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  or  of  that 
House  to  which  they  specifically  apply:  and 
such  rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  there- 
with. It  is  further  provided  that  these  pro- 
visions are  enacted  with  full  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change,  &uch  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the 
procedure  in  such  House)  at  any  time.  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

This  procedure  will  be  recognized  as  that 
provided  with  regard  to  congressional  action 
on  resolutions  under  recent  reorganization 
acts. 

PART     1.    STANDING    R17I.ES    OF    THE    SENATE 

Section  102.  Standing  committees  of  the 
Senate 

This  section  amends  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
standing  committees.  In  short  It  provides  for 
16  standing  committees  in  lieu  of  33  under 
existing  rules,  fixes  the  membership  of  each 
such  standing  conunlttee  at  13  Senators,  In 
lieu  of  the  varying  memberships  of  existing 
oonmiittees,  and  specifies  in  considerable  de- 
tail, by  subject  matter,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
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each  such  committee,  a  matter  not  provided 
for  under  existing  r\ile8  except  In  Isolated 
Instances. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
present  the  considerations  which  moved  the 
committee  in  each  case  in  distributing  the 
rather  imposing  list  of  subjects  for  legisla- 
tive consideration  among  the  various  com- 
mittees. It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  as- 
signments were  made  as  nearly  as  may  be 
on  a  functional  basis,  although  the  com- 
mittee is  frank  to  concede,  and  It  Is  believed 
the  Senate  will  appreciate,  that  such  a  rule 
could  not  be  followed  to  the  letter.  How- 
ever, the  committee  has  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  set  up  a  workable  committee  struc- 
ture. 

It  win  be  noted  that  whereas  the  report 
made  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
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tlon  18  recommends  a  Committee  on  Interior, 
Natural  Resources,  and  Public  Works  in 
which  would  be  consolidated  some  eight  Sen- 
ate committees,  your  committee  felt  that  this 
committee  would  be  heavily  overburdened 
and  recommends  Instead  the  distribution  of 
this  Jurisdiction  to  two  committees,  namely, 
a  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  a  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Although,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  com- 
mittee has  deemed  it  wise  not  to  explain  in 
detail  the  assignment  of  the  various  subject 
matters,  the  following  tables,  first,  will 
suggest  in  a  general  way  the  consolidation 
effected  insofar  as  it  affects  the  status  of 
the  existing  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and,  second,  will  show  the  Jurisdic- 
tion by  subject  matter  under  present  com- 
mittee structure  and  under  the  proposed 
reallnement. 


TABLE  I.— CONSOLIDATION  OF  SENATE  STANDING  COM^fllTTEES 


Existing  committees 


Reor^nized  committees 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Appropriations 

Military  AHairs 

Naval  Affairs 

Banking  and  Currency 

Civil  Service 

Post  Office  and  Post  Roads - 

District  of  Columbia -. 

Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments 

Fin 


;:::} 
;;;;} 


Foreign  Relations 

Interstate  Commerce 

Commerce 

I  nteroceanic  Canals - . . 

Manufactures 

Judiciary 

Patents 

Immigration 

Education  and  Labor. 

Public  Lands  and  Surveys 

Mines  and  Mining.. 

Territories  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation 

I  ndian  Affairs 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Rules. 


Audit  and  Control 

Library 

Privileges  and  Elections. 

Printing 

Enrolled  Bills.. 

Pensions 

Claims 


1.  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

2.  Appropriations. 

3.  Armed  Services. 

4.  Banking  and  Currency. 

5.  Civil  Service. 

6.  District  of  Columbia. 

7.  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments. 

8.  Finance. 

9.  Foreign  Relations. 

10.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


U.  Judiciary. 

12.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

13.  Public  Lands. 

14.  Public  Works. 

15.  Rules  and  Administration. 
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TABLE  ll.-JURISOICTION  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  COMMITTEES-Contlnwd 
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Subject 


Present  committee 


Proposed  commKte* 


/H\  rnmmitt»  on  BankinE  and  Currency,  to  consist  of  13  Senators,  to  wliich  committee  shall  be  referred  al.pro- 
^"^  *^7oTSslatfon  messages,  petit^ins,  memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  followmg  subjects. 

[^Sl"S;;rS^^a;^'nd^y;otheMt,an,naiters\elaiingtosuchaidwh^ 
assigned  to  other  committees  under  this  rule. 

3.  Deposit  insurance.- 

4.  Public  and  private  housing 

5  Federal  Reserve  System - 

6.  Gold  and  silver,  including  the  coinage  thereof 

7.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption  thereof ■ 

8  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dollar .- ' 

(,)Commit5^!^l;?Ii!'s^"«>"^ioh^lS:r^^wS^^ 

^  '      iTon   messages  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  relatmg  to  the  followmg  subjects: 

lilResf^oroS'^^'Sees  of  thV  united-States;  iKciudingth^ 

3  The  postal"sVrJ!«  gentally,  including  the  railway-mail  service,  and  measures  relating  to  ocean 

mail  and  pneumatic-tube  service:  but  e<cludmg  post  roads.  ^^ 

4.  Postal-savings  banks -.  ;.■ ,-, Coniiineree 

5.  Census  and  the  collection  of  statistics  generally Library.... 

«f)  ComLtUe  on'thrDist7ict'o7columbia;  to  consisrof'i3  Sw^^^^^^ 

*  '    7r?iosed  legislation    messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 

1  ^All' measures  relating  to  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  general,  other  than 
appropriations  therefor  including— 

2.  Public  health  and  safety,  sanitation,  and  quarantine  regulations 

3!  Regulation  of  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 

4.  Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs - 

5.  Taxes  and  tax  sales... .r-    jj  V™ 

6.  Insurance,  executors,  admmistrators,  wills,  and  divorce 

7    Municipal  and  juvenile  courts — 

8.  Incorporation  and  organization  of  societies..-. p-   ....--..--.----- 

9.  Municipal  code  and  amendments  to  the  criminal  and  "^OfPO"*!"" 'f*|v "  V,;;;  Vn  which  com miVtee 
(g)  (1)  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  to  consul  of  13  Senators,  to  w^^^^^^^^^ 

shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  maiiers  reiaimg  lu 


Banking  and  Currency 

....do 

JBanking  and  Currency 

lEducation  and  Labor 

Banking  and  Currency 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Civil  Service 

...do 

Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 


Banking  and  Currtncy. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Civil  Service. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


District  of  Columbia _ District  of  Columbia. 


..do.- 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


thefoHowingsubiects:                                   .u.- .„„,«„ri..inn.  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

(A)  Budget  and  accounting  measures,  other  than  appropriations "'' 


(B)  Reorganizations  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government "  '"*^- 

(2)  such  com^ttee  shall  have  the^d^^^^^^^^^  ^,  ,^^  Sta'es.and  of  sub-  

^  '  ^iSg  such  recommendations  to  the  Senate  as  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable  in  connection 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Expenditures  in  tho  Exoeutivo  Dopart- 
ments. 
Do. 

Do. 


16.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
(Abolished.) 


TABLE  II.— JURISDICTION  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  COMMITTEES 


Subject 


Present  committee 


Proposed  committee 


(a)  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  consist  of  13  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all 

proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Agriculture  generally - 

2.  Inspection  of  livestxk  and  meat  products 

3.  Animal  industry  and  diseases  of  animals -.--.--; 

4.  Adulteration  of  seeds,  insect  pests,  and  protection  of  birds  and  animals  in  forest  reserves 

5.  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations .- -. 

6.  Forestry  in  general,  and  forest  reserves  other  than  those  created  from  the  public  domain 

7.  Agricultural  economics  and  research.. 

8.  Agricultural  and  industrial  chemistry 

9.  Dairy  industry - 

10.  Entomology  and  plant  duarantine... 

11.  Human  nutrition  and  home  economics - 

12.  Plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultural  engineering - 

13.  Agricultural  educational  extension  services... ■. - 

14.  Extension  of  farm  credit  and  farm  security 

15.  Rural  electrification :----.---.--- --.----.--ir---,---vv 

16.  Agricultural  production  and  marketing  and  stabilization  of  prices  of  agricultural  products 

17.  Crop  insurance  and  soil  conservation -  .-.j ---;■-■  j-u- y 

(b)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  consist  of  13  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 

legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following  subject: 

1.  Appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government . 

(c)  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  consist  of  13  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 

legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Common  defense  generally — - 

2   The  War  Department  and  the  Military  Establishment  generally 

3.  The  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval  Establishment  generally 

4.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes - — --- -• -- 

5.  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other  benefits  and  privileges  of  members  ot  the  armed  forces 

6.  Selective  service — - 

7.  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and  Navy - 

8.  Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations,  and  navy  yard$ 

9.  Ammunition  depots ---•■•:-.-:■- ■;  ."■ J 

10.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  including  the  administration,  sanitation,  and 

government  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

11.  Conservation,  development,  and  use  of  naval  petroleum  and  oil-shale  reserves 

12.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for  the  common  defense - 


Agriculture  and  Forestry 

:;;;;do;;""[;;;"""i"";;;;;-" 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

"["iio[\'.\''.\'.\"'.""\\y.V."\^y.\ 

/Agriculture  and  Forestry 

(Banking  and  Currency 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 


Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


(B)  stud'InVlVopira'tir'oTGS'vlrntractivitiesatall  levels  with  a  view  to  determining  its 

(C)  evaTu°atm7th'e"eVSoflaivs  enacted  to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 

rD)stu'd\'in\°Tnte'?'gov'ernmental  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  Ihe  States  and 
^  '      municipalities,  and  between  the  United  States  and  international  organizations  of  which  the 

(h)  committee  on  F^:;Kfc'o:iiro?Tfs'enator.  to  which  commi^^^^^^^^^^^^^  'e^is- 

lation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following  suojecis. 

1    Revenue  measures  generally - - 

The  bonded  debt  ot  the  United  States - - - - " " 

The  deposit  ot  public  moneys.-      -..-.---- :-,,-,;.;.„,- '■       

Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports  of  entry  and  delivery - 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements 

Transportation  of  dutiable  goods 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Appropriations Appropriations. 


/Naval  Affairs....: 

\Military  Affairs... 

do 

Naval  Affairs 

Military  and  Naval  Affairs. 
do 

Military  Affairs 

Military  and  Naval  Affairs. 

do 

do - 

Military  Affairs 


Naval  Affairs... 
Military  Affairs. 


I  Armed  Services. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Revenuerneasuresrelatingtotheinsular^^srorjs.^^^^^^^^ 

isages,  petitions,  1 
I  ot  the  United  SU 
Treaties. 


Finance 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


SlMion"  me;Ter  eluions:  memonai;,V^^^^^^^^^^                relating  to  the  following  subjects: 
'  1    D_i,'>;n„>  «f  ih.  iinitsri  <;»!i«i)s  with  foreien  nations  generally 


(i)  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 

ation,  messages,  petitions,  n ..-  -,     ..  - 

Relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  generally. 

Estlblis'hment  of  boundary  lines  lietween  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations - 

Protection  of  American  citizens  abroad  and  expatriation "'.'.'..'. 

Neutrality -     - 

International  conferences  and  congresses 

,    The  American  National  Red  Cross  

8    Intervention  abroad  and  declarations  of  war - 

<l   Measures  relatine  to  the  diplomatic  service    .--•.--. ;-•" 

10  Acou^stion  of  and  and  buildings  for  embassies  and  legations  in  'preign  countries  ..---  -■ .--.-- - 
11;  Measures  to  fostSr  commercial  Tntercourse  with  foreign  nations  and  to  safeguard  American  business 

interests  abroad. 
12.  United  Nations  Organization  and  international  financial  and  monetary  organizations 


Foreign  Relations. 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

Judiciary 

Foreign  Relations. 

do 

do... 

do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Finance. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Foreign  Relations. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


iForeign  Relations 

1  Banking  and  Currency- 
Banking  and  Currency. 


-}       Do. 
Do. 


ing  subjects 


Interstate  commerce  generally...    :-,    "  -.i'„V„Vii;k; 

Regulation  of  interstate  railroads,  busses,  trucks,  and  pipe  lines 

Communication  by  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  and  television 

Civil  aeronautics.- - 

Merchant  marine  generally -,--■;  ---.Vi."";,' 

Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and  small  boats-       

Navigation  and  the  laws  relating  thereto,  including  pilotage. 

Rules  and  international  arrangements  to  prevent  collisions  at  sea ..... 


8  Rules  and  international  arrangements 

9  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seam" 
10.  Measures  relating  to  the  regulatioii 

marine  vessels,  lights  an'  - 

H-  mSS'S^  life-saving  service,lighthouses;iightsh^ 

\i.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  Merchant  Marine  Academies  


9.  Merchant  ~  f  «;^';/„,|tro7oVcommon•c^^^^^  and  to  the" inspection  of  men:hant 

marine  iessel^sjfghts  aTsignals,  lifesaving  equipment,  and  fire  protection  on  such  vessels.  ^^ 


14.  Weather  Bureau -,.- ;  v -.u ■»  r.-,i  ,^a 

15    Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c),  the  Panama  Canal  and 

16. 
17. 
18. 


Interstate  Commerce. 

do 

do 

Commerce 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do -- 

do 

.do. 


interMeaniccVnairgenerally:.:::::::i,ntero^^^ 

lSirlraife,including  research;  restorMion^re^  <">- 

Bureau  of  Standards,  including  standardization  of  weights  and  measures  and  tne  metric  system... 


.do. 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Subjact 


Pmant  committM 


Propostd  committM 


(h)  CommitiM  on  the  Judicitry.  to  consist  ot  13  Sonotors,  to  wtiieh  committoo  sh»ll  b«  roforrad  ill  praposad 
(•tislation,  mMM(M,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mitten  relating  to  the  following  subjecta: 


1.  Judiciil  prtcMdfngs,  civil  and  criminal,  generilly Judiciary - Judiciar 


t.  ConsHtutioMi  amendmaots *- 

3.  Federal  eoorti  and  judias *- 

4.  Local  court!  in  the  terntories  ind  possessions «- 

5.  Revision  end  codification  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  Statea «- 

S.  NatioMi  penitentiaries.... - - -- *- 

7.  Protectiofl  of  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  (tstraints  and  monopolies «•-. 

8.  Holi<toys  and  celebrations * 

9.  "    ■      ■ 
10, 


.  Judiciary. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Bankruptcy,  mutiny,  espionage,  and  counterfeiting * "         K" 

State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines -, vj.--- S? n«' 

Meetings  of  Congress,  attendance  of  Members,  and  their  acceptance  of  incompatible  oinces do. uo 

Civil  liberties iiilS: - 

Patents,  copyrighb,  and  trade-maikt - - "'•'I? 

.,.  Patent  Office - - -  -,iJii~-.ii;;.- 

15.  Immigration  and  naturalization - - immigration 

16.  Apportionment  of  Representatives - Comntierce.. 

17.  Measures  relating  to  claims  against  the  United  States Judiciary... 

18.  Interstate  compacts  ^nerally 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


(1)  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  consist  of  13  Senators,  4o  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all 

proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following  subjecb:     _      ..         .,  .  i  .h«,  .„h  p„hii,.  w.ii««i 

rMeasures  relating  to  education,  labor,  or  public  welfare  generally Education  and  Ubor Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

2.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  disputes ™ n« 

3.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor fj'd'     I 

4.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods  made  by  convicts  into  inttrstale commerce iinteRtate(immVree'.'.II.'.".'.'.'.."...'...r---/       ^' 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


5.  Retulationor  prevention  of  importation  of  foreign  laborers  under  contract immigration..      

6  Childlabor  - Education  and  Labor 

7.  Labor  statistics « 

8.  Labor  standards --;■■*!.- 

9.  SchooHunch  program... a""*.-  "vfiJ.; 

10.  Vocational  rehabilitation Education  and  Labor 

U— national  social  security,  except  revenue  measures  relating  thereto Finance.... 

U-tailroad  labor  and  railroad  retirement  and  unemployment,  except  revenue  measures  relating    Interstate  Commerce 

13.  United  States  Employees  Compensation  Commission -.  Education  and  Labor 

14  Columbialnstihitionlor  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  University;  Freedmen's  Hospital;  and    Districl  of  Columbia 

St  Elizabeths  Hospital.  cj      .         a,   k«, 

15.  Public  health  and  quarantine Education  ind  Libor 

16.  Welfare  of  miners ; --v.. Mines  and  Mining 

(m)  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  consist  of  13  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 

legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following  subjecb:  _,.,.,     j       j  c  _-.«  D..kiir  i  ..h. 

1  Public  lands  generally,  including  entry,  easements,  and  grazing  thereon Public  Lands  and  Surveys KUDiKLanoi. 

2.  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands do oo. 

3.  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien  ownership,  including  alien  ownership  of  mineral  lands do }«• 

4.  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks  created  from  the  public  domain do 

5.  Military  parks  and  battlefields,  and  national  cemeteries ~M 

6  Preservation  ot  prehistoric  ruins  and  objects  ot  interest  on  the  public  domain — do ..........^- 

7.  Measures  relating  generally  to  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,    Territories  and  Insular  Affairs 

except  those  affecting  their  revenue  and  appropriatwns.  ,,.,.,■.  j  o„i ..;— 

8.  Irrigatkin  and  reclamation,  including  water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and  easement  of  public    Irrigation  and  Reclamation 

lands  tor  irrigatkin  projects. 
9   Interstate  compacts  relating  to  apportionment  of  waters  for  irrigatran  purposes ...do.. 

10.  Mining  interests  generally Mines  and  Mininj 

11.  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  entries  thereunder do 

12.  Geological  survey - ™ 

13.  Mining  schools  and  experimental  statwns ^ .\ -,w v.-  ;-"V  '■  Ve » 

'                    .         ^               .       ,.,.      J-             ,   •    .1.    II-...JC.  .„                       /Public  Lands  and  Surveys \  dil 

14.  Petroleum  conservation  and  conservation  of  the  radium  supply  in  the  United  States tMines  and  Mining / 

15.  Relationsof  the  United  States  with  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  tribes Indian  Affairs Do. 

16.  Measures  relating  to  the  care,  education,  and  management  of  Indians,  including  the  care  and  allot- do '«'■ 

ment  of  Indian  lands  and  general  and  special  measures  relating  to  claims  which  are  paid  out  of 
Indian  funds.  .       j    „  j 

(r.)  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  consist  of  13  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
legislatran,  messages,  petitions,  memorials  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Flood  control  and  improvement  ol  rivers  and  harbors Commerce ruoiic  norns. 

2.  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  and  bridges  and  dams  (other  than  international  bridges do uo- 

and  dams).  „ 

3.  Water  power do x'- 

4.  Oil  and  other  pollution  of  navigable  waters... -- ir:-.?"^--,-;- iv i n» 

5  Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  improved  grounds  of  the  Unted  States  generally Public  Buildings  and  Grounds uo. 

6.  Measures  relating  to  the  purchase  ol  sites  and  constructkin  of  post  offices,  customhouses.  Federal do i"'- 

courthouses,  and  Government  buildings  within  the  Oistrkt  of  Columbia. 

7.  fUeasures  relating  to  the  Capitol  Building  and  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings do }{•• 

8.  Measures  relating  to  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, do uo- 

fheLibraryot  Congress,  and  the  Smithsonian  Inslitutwn.  _ 

9.  Publk:  reservatwns  and  parks  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Rock  Creek  Park  and  the do , «»• 


Do. 
Do. 

Oo. 
Oo. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses 
of  the  Senate. 


Library. 


Zoological  Park.  __. ._  .  -    .  „     . 

10.  Measures  relating  to  the  constructkin  or  maintenance  of  roads  and  post  roads Post  Oflicas  and  Post  Roads 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administratnn.  to  consist  of  13  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  b«  referred 
all  proposed  legislatnn,  messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

(A)  Matters  relating  to  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  or  creating  a 

charge  upon  the  same;  except  that  any  resolution  relating  to  substantive  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall  be  hrst  referred  to  such 
committee.  .  .    -,      .   ,  • 

(B)  Except  as  provided  in  par.  (n)  8,  matters  relating  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Senate  Li- 

brary: statuary  and  pKtures;  acceptance  or  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  Capitol;  the 
Botanic  Gardens;  management  ol  the  Library  ot  Congress;  purchase  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts; erectMn  ol  monuments  to  the  memory  of  indhriduals.  -^ 

(C)  Except  as  provided  in  par.  (n)  8,  matters  relating  to  the  SmiUisonian  Institutton  and  the  incor- do "o. 

poratnn  of  similar  institutrans. 

(D)  Matters  relating  to  the  electk>n  of  the  President,  Vne  President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

corrupt  practices;  contested  election*;  credentials  and  quiliricatnns;  Federal  electMns  gen- 
erally; Presidential  successun.  „„       „  , 

(E)  Matters  relating  to  parliamentary  rules;  fk)or  and  gallery  rules;  Senate  Restaurant;  Senate  Office    Rules 

Building;  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol;  assignment  of  office  space;  and  services  to  the  Senate. 

(F)  Matters  relating  to  printing  and  correction  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
O  Such  committee  shall  also  have  the  duty  ol  examinaning  all  bills,  amendments,  and  joint  resolutions  after 

passage  by  the  Senate;  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  examining  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  which  shall  have  passed  both  Houses, 
to  see  that  the  same  are  correctly  enrolled;  and,  when  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  ol  the  Senate,  shall  forthwith  present  the  same,  when  they  shall  have  originated  in  the  Senate, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  person,  and  report  the  fact  and  date  of  such  presentation  to 
the  Senate.  Such  committee  shall  also  have  the  duty  of  assigning  office  space  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 


Privileges  and  Elections. 


Printing 

Enrolled  Bills. 


Do. 


Rules  and  Administration. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Subject 


Proaofit  coinmlttao 


Proposed  committM 


irA  r«n,miHM  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  consist  of  13  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
^^  X^S  mwsJJ^,  Kns  meiiorials,  and  other  mattars  rotating  to  the  folknving  subjects: 


Finance... 
Pensions. . 


Veterans'  Allairs. 
Do. 
00. 


3"  LHe1nsuranceiss"uedbytheGovernnMntona(Sirnty$ervfc^  f"»»^ - Do. 

icomiensitio?,vocatk)n.i  rehabilitation,  and  edu^^  * ::::::::::::::.:::.:.:.:     oo. 

5.  Veterans' hospitals,  medical  care  and  treatment  of  vetorans iuHitary  Allairs         0«. 

6.  Soldiers'  and  saikirs'  civil  relief...      j,  Do. 

7  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil  life 


It   Is    provided   that   each    Senator   shaU 
serve  on  two  standing  conunlttees  and  no 
more;  except  that  Senators  of  the  majority 
party  who  are  meml)ers  of  the  CJommlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  De- 
partments   may    serve    on    three    standing 
committees  and   no  more.  Your  committee 
will  frankly  explain  the  reason  for  this  lat- 
ter provision.  It  had  been  hoped  that  com- 
mittee  service   of   each   Senator   would   be 
limited  to  two  standing  conunlttees  and  in 
the  light  of  generally  increased  Jurisdiction 
of  committees  that  would  normally  be  suf- 
ficient. However,  It  was  discovered  that  with 
a  close  allnement  of  the  two  major  parties 
m  the  Senate  that  arrangement  would  leave 
many  committees  of  the  Senate  In  which 
the  majority  party  did  not  have  control,  that 
Is,   the   members  would   be  evenly  divided. 
The  committee  felt  that  that  was  not  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  and  hit  upon  the  ex- 
pedient of  permitting  Senators  of  the  ma- 
jority party  who  are   members  of  the  two 
committees  named   above    (District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Expenditures  In  the  Executive 
EtepartmentB) ,  whose  Jurisdiction  was  rela- 
tively light  as  compared  with  other   com- 
mittees,    to     serve     on      three     standing 
committees. 

SectUm  103.  Appropriations 
This  section  amends  rule  XVI  dealing  with 
amendments  to  appropriation  bUls  and  whUe 
rewritten  In  Its  entirety  this  was  due  In 
great  measure  to  the  change  In  the  names 
of  the  committees  under  the  revised  com- 
mittee structure.  The  only  substantial 
change  made  In  this  section  U  the  provision 
which  prohibits  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations from  reporting  an  appropriation 
bill  containing  amendments  proposing  "any 
restriction  on  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
appropriated  which  proposes  a  limitation 
not  authorized  by  law,"  and  further  provides 
that  any  such  restriction  shall  not  be  re- 
ceived by  way  of  an  amendment  to  any  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill. 

It   Is   specifically   provided   that   when   a 
point  of  order  Is  made  against  any  limita- 
tion on  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated 
m  a  general  appropriations  bill  on  the  ground 
that     the     limitation     violates     thU     rule 
(whether  for  violation  of  the  limitation  Just 
discussed  or  any  limitation  now  contained 
in  rule  XVI),  the  rule  shall  be  construed 
strictly  and.  In  case  of  doubt.  In  favor  of 
the  point  of  order. 
Section  104  and  section  lOS.  Printing  and 
rules 
These  sections  made  formal    changes   to 
conform  to  changes  In  the  rules  reUtlve  to 
committee  structure,  but  In  view  of  section 
224  of  the  bUl  dealing  with  transfer  of  func- 
tions to  the  new  committees,  these  sections 
are  unnecessary  and  have  been  stricken  from 
the  bUl. 


PART    2.    PROVISIONS    APPLICABLE    TO    BOTH 
HOUSES 

Section  121.  Private  bills  banned 
This  section  bans  private  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  amendments  authorizing  or 
directing  the  payment  of  property  damages 
for  personal  Injuries  or  death  or  for  pen- 
sions; the  construction  of  bridges  across 
navigable  streams;  or  the  correction  of  mlU- 
tary  or  naval  records.  It  u  provided,  however. 


that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  private  bills  or  resolutions  con- 
ferring Jurisdiction  on  the  Federal  courts  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  In 
connection  with  private  claims  otherwise 
cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  If  the  claim  accrued  between  January  1, 
1939,  and  December  31,  1944,  the  last  day 
being  the  day  before  the  effective  date  (for 
the  purpose  of  accrual  of  claims)  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  This  will  permit 
consideration  of  bills  or  resolutions  covering 
claims  going  back  for  a  period  of  6  years  and 
would  seem  to  be  ample  to  prevent  any  in- 
equities. 

Section  122.  Joint  hearings 
This  section  authorizes  the  standing  com- 
mittees of   the  two   Houses   to  hold   Joint 
liearings    with    respect    to   subject   matter 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 
Section  123.  Congressional  recesses 
This  section  fixes  a  definite  adjoiu-nment 
period  for  the  Congress  for  each  year,  from 
the  last  of  June  until  the  second  Tuesday  In 
Octol)er,  except  In  time  of  war  or  during  a 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident.   It    Is    provided,    however,    that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  may  be  called  back 
by   the   President   of    the   Senate   and   the 
Speaker   of    the   House    whenever   In   their 
opinion   legislative   expediency   warrants   It 
or    whenever    the    majority    leader    or    the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  major- 
ity  leader   or   the   minority   leader   of   the 
House,  acting  Jointly,  file  a  written  request 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  that  the  Congress  re- 
assemble for  the  consideration  of  legislation. 
Section  124.  Committee  procedure 
Variotis  provisions  relating  to  committee 
procedure  are  set  forth  In  this  section.  Some 
of  these  procedures  are  now  In  effect  In  the 
case  of  many  committees  of  the  Congress. 
This    section   will    make    specific    provision 
therefor. 

Each  standing  committee  must  set  aside  a 
regular  period  during  each  month  to  permit 
Memt>ers  to  appear  before  the  committee  on 
bills  or  resolutions  which  they  have  Intro- 
duced; each  such  committee  must  fix  regular 
weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly  meeting  days 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  addi- 
tional meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chair- 
man; each  such  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  committee  action,  which 
shall  Include  attendance  and  a  record  of 
votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  record  vote 
is  demanded,  which  record  vote  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  It  Is 
made  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee to  report  promptly  to  the  Senate  or 
House,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  measure  ap- 
proved by  his  committee  and  to  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote;  but 
no  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be  re- 
ported from  any  committee  unless  a  majority 
of  the  committee  were  actually  present  and 
voted  In  favor  of  the  report. 

Further,  each  committee  rei»ort  shall  con- 
tain an  outline  of  proposed  leglsUtlon  In 
nontechnical  digest  form,  together  with  a 
supporting  statement  of  reasons  for  Its  en- 
actment and  a  statement  of  the  national  In- 
terest involved.  This  report  shall  also  Include 
estimates  of  cost.  All  such  outlines,  state- 
ments, and  estimates  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  committee  staff. 


Each  standing  committee  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  require  witnesses  to  file  In  ad- 
vance written  statements  of  their  testimony 
and  to  limit  oral  presentations  to  brief  sum- 
maries. The  staff  of  each  committee  shall 
prepare  digests  of  such  statements  for  use 
of  committee  members.  All  hearings  are  re- 
quired to  be  open  to  the  public  except  execu- 
tive sessions  for  marking  up  bills  or  for  vot- 
ing or  where  the  committee  by  a  majority 
vote  orders  a  secret  executive  session  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security. 

Section  125.  Committee  powers 
This  section  embodies  the  procedural  pow- 
ers normally  given  to  Senate  committees  and 
extend  it  generally  to  standing  committees 
of  the  House.  Owing  to  the  greater  volume 
of  work  Imposed  on  the  smaller  number  of 
committees  under  the  bill.  It  Is  recommended 
that  expenditures  for  any  Congress  be  fixed 
at  not  In  excess  of  $10,000  for  each  commit- 
tee m  lieu  of  $6,000  now  fixed  for  Senate  com- 
mittees. 

It  Is  further  provided   that  no  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House,  ex- 
cept the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House, 
shall   sit    without   special    leave    while    the 
Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is 
In  session.  This  will  extend  to  the  Senate  the 
rule  now  applicable  to  House  committees  ex- 
cept m  the  case  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Section  126.  Special  committees  banned 
This  section  provides  that  no  special  or  se- 
lect committee.  Including  a  Joint  conunlttee, 
shall   be  established  or  continued   by   bill, 
resolution,  or  amendment. 
Section   127.   Conference   rules   on    amend- 
ments in  nature  of  substitute 
This  section  in  effect  makes  specific  thp 
application  to  amendments  In  the  nature  of 
a   substitute   of   the   conference  rules   now 
applicable  to   numbered   amendments,   and 
win  outlaw  the  expedient  resorted  to  In  re- 
cent years  of  conferees  bringing  back  legUla- 
tlon  not  passed  by  either  House. 
Section  128.  Legislative  oversight  by  standing 
committees 
In  effect,  this  section  directs  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
exercise  continuous  surveillance  of  the  exe- 
cution by  the  administrative  agencies  con- 
cerned of  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
respective  committees. 

Section  129.  Decisions  on  questions  of 
committee  jurisdiction 
This  section  provides  that  questions  with 
respect  to  committee  Jurisdiction  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be,  without 
debate.  In  favor  of  that  committee  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
which  predominates;  but  the  decision  is 
subject  to  an  appeal. 

Section  130.  Estimates  of  receipts  and 
expenditures 
This  section  requires  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  ^pro- 
priatlons  of  the  Senate  to  meet  Jointly  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session  and  after  study 
and  consultation  to  report  to  their  respective 
Houses  estimated  over-all  Federal  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
The  report  Is  to  be  made  within  60  days  after 
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the  opening  of  the  session  or  by  April  16, 
wblobever  first  occurs.  If  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures exceed  the  estimated  receipts  the 
report  must  be  accompanied  by  a  concurrent 
reecdutlon  reciting  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  t^e  public  debt  should  be  In- 
creased In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  estimated  expenditures  exceed 
the  estimated  receipts.  UnUl  this  resolution 
has  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  no  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  appropriating  money 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  shall  be  received 
or  considered  In  either  House.  The  section  Is 
not  applicable  In  time  of  war  or  during  a 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President. 

Section  131.  Hearings  and  re-ports  by 
Appropriations  Committees 
This  section  provides  that  general  appro- 
priation bills  shall  not  be  considered  unless 
prior  to  the  consideration  printed  committee 
hearings  and  reports  have  been  available  for 
at  least  three  calendar  days  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  In  which  such  bill  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Appropriations  Committees  are 
further  authorized  and  directed,  acting  Joint- 
ly, to  develop  standard  appropriation  classi- 
fication schedule*,  and  It  is  required  that  the 
part  of  the  printed  hearings  containing  any 
agency^-request  for  appropriations  shall  be 
preceded- toy  such  a  schedule. 

The  section  further  provides  that  no  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  or  amendment  thereto 
shall  be  In  order  If  It  contains  any  provision 
reappropriatlng  unexpended  balances;  but 
this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  appropria- 
tions m  continuation  of  appropriations  for 
public  works  on  which  work  has  commenced. 
The  A|)proprlatlons  Committees  are  also 
directed  to  make  a  study  of  permanent  appro- 
priations with  a  view  to  limiting  their  num- 
ber, and  also  a  study  of  the  disposition  of 
funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  Government 
property  or  services  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending a  uniform  system  of  control  with 
respect  to  such  funds. 

Section  132.  Records  of  Congress 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  acting  jointly,  are  directed  by 
this  section  to  obtain  at  the  close  of  each 
Congrees  all  noncurrent  records  and  transfer 
them  to  the  National  Archives;  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  is  directed  to  collect  the  non- 
current  records  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  from  the  First  to  the  Seventy-six  Con- 
gress, Inclusive,  and  transfer  them  to  the 
National  Archives. 

Section  133.  Preservation  of  committee 

hearings 
This  section  requires  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress to  have  bound  the  printed  hearings  of 
testimony  taken  by  each  committee  of  the 
Congress. 

Section  134.  Effective  date 
This  title  takes  effect  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Eightieth  Congress  convenes;  except  that 
the  provisions  relative  to  reports.  Just  dis- 
cussed, take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
rnxE  n — MiscELLAireotrs 
This  title  contains  miscellaneous  provisions 
relating  to  congressional  i)ersonnel,  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  the  Capitol  Building,  and 
policy  committees. 

PART      1.     STATUTORY     PROVISIONS     RELATING     TO 
CONGRESSIONAL    PERSONNEL 

^ection  201.  Office  of  Concessional  Personnel 
This  section  creates  the  Office  of  Congres- 
sional Personnel  headed  by  a  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
acting  Jointly.  The  Director  will  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  year  and  Is 
to  be  appointed  without  regard  to  political 
affiliations  and  solely  on  the  ground  of  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  of  the  Initial  functions  of  the  Director 
(others  will  be  noted  hereinafter)  Is  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  a  modern  personnel  system 
for  all  employees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
(Including  employees  under  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol),  to  make  a  complete  study 
of  overlapping  and  duplicating  services  with- 
in the  legislative  establishment,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  efficient 
services  and  to  report  to  Congress  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  Any  plan  or  sched- 
ule prepared  by  the  Director  must  contain 
as  an  integral  part  provisions  that  appoint- 
ments to  any  office  or  position  under  the 
Senate  or  the  House  shall  be  made  only  upon 
certification  by  the  Director  that  the  ap- 
pointee is  qualified,  and  In  addition,  in  the 
case  of  committee  staffs,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Director;  and  that  service  em- 
ployes of  the  Capitol  shall  be  appointed  on  a 
merit  basis  established  by  the  Director  to 
the  end  that  the  so-called  patronage  system 
shall  be  discontinued  tmd  the  fee  system  for 
guides  abolished. 

The- provisions  of  this  section  do  not  apply 
and  the  authority  of  the  Director  does  not 
extend  to  elected  officers  of  the  Senate  or 
House  or  to  personnel  of  Members'  offices  or 
to  personnel  of  party  policy  committees  pro- 
vided for  In  the  bill. 

Section  202.  Stenographic  pool 
Under  this  section  the  Director  Is  required 
to  establish  a  stenographic  pool  In  each  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings  for  use 
of  Members  during  peak  periods. 
Section  203.  Increase  in  compensation  for 
certain  congressional  officers 
This  section  Increases  the  basic  compensa- 
tion  of  elected  officers  of  the  Senate  and 
House  (not  including  the  presiding  officers) 
by  50  percent,  effective  January  1,  1947;  and 
Increases  the  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
the   Vice   President   and   the   Office   of   the 
Speaker  by  approximately  50  percent. 
Section  204.  Administrative  assistant  to 

Members 
This  section  authorizes  each  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative, Delegate,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  to  appoint  an 
administrative  assistant  at  a  salary  of  $8,000 
a  year.  ' 

Section  205.  Committee  staffs 
This  section  authorizes  each  standing  com- 
mittee to  appoint  four  professional  staff 
members  (in  addition  to  the  clerical  staffs), 
who  are  to  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis  upon  the  recommendation  and  certi- 
fication of  the  Director,  without  regard  to 
political  affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 
These  staff  members  may  not  engage  in  any 
work  other  than  committee  business  and  no 
other  duties  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, each  such  committee  and  each  sub- 
committee thereof  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
professional  staff,  two  members  of  which 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  each  subcommittee  thereof 
and  two  members  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  such  committee  and  sub- 
committee thereof. 

The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee will  consist  of  six  clerks,  two  to  be 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  chairman,  two 
to  the  ranking  minority  member,  and  two 
to  the  professional  staff;  and  the  office  of 
committee  Janitor  is  abolished. 

It  is  required  that  all  committee  hearings, 
records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  congressional 
office  records  of  the  Member  serving  as  chair- 
man; Euid  such  records  are  declared  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Congress  and  all  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  respective  Houses 
shall  have  access  to  such  records. 
Until  the  Director  submits  a  plan  for  re- 
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vision  of  legislative  pay  schedules  and  such 
plan  is  accepted  by  the  Congress,  the  pro- 
fessional staff  members  will  receive  annual 
compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman, 
rangt«g-frt£i  $6,000  to  $8,000,  and  the  clerical 
staff  will  r  ceive  annual  compensation  rang- 
ing from  $  1,000  to  $6,000.  When  the  Director 
has  submitted  a  plan  for  revision  of  pay 
schedules  Mid  such  plan  is  accepted  by  Con- 
gress, all  prtvlslons  of  law  authorizing  chair- 
men of  standing  committees  to  rearrange  or 
change  the  salaries  and  number  of  commit- 
tee empolyefs  are  repealed,  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  Members'  offices  shall  not  be  as- 
signed any  committee  work. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  no  commit- 
tee shall  appoint  to  its  staff  any  experts  or 
other  personnel  detailed  or  assigned  from 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment except  with  the  written  permission 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  the  case  may  be. 
Section  206.  Legislature  Reference  Service 
This  section  gives  specific  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  prescribes 
detailed  statutory  functions  for  that  Serv- 
ice. In  addition  to  the  other  functions  the 
Director  of  the  Service  is  to  assign  compe- 
tent persons  to  the  press  and  radio  galleries 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Service  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Librarian 
upon  recommendation  and  certification  of 
the  Director  of  Congressional  Personnel.  All 
personnel  of  the  Service  are  to  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and 
solely  on  the  ground  of  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  offices.  Specific  provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  senior  spe- 
cialists in  certain  broad  fields  and  such  spe- 
cialists, together  with  such  other  members 
of  the  staff  as  may  be  necessary,  are  to  be 
available  for  special  work  with  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

Increased  appropriations  for  the  work  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  are  au- 
thorized as  follows:  (1)  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1947.  $550,000;  (2)  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1948,  $650,000; 
(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949, 
$750,000;  and  (4)  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Service. 
Section  207.  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  For  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1947,  $150,000. 

(2)  For  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1948,  $200,000. 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 

1949,  $250,000. 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1950,  $250,000. 

(5)  For  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Office. 

These  figures  are  increases  over  past  ap- 
propriations for  this  office;  for  example,  the 
appropriation  contained  in  the  pending  leg- 
islative appropriation  bill  is  $105,000, 
Section   208.   Reductions   in   appropriations 

This  section  provides  that  If  on  Decem- 
ber 31  In  any  fiscal  year,  and  after  the  budget 
resolution  discvissed  above  (sec.  130  (b)  of 
title  I)  has  been  agreed  to,  the  President 
Is  of  opinion  that  the  expenditures  for  that 
fiscal  year  will  exceed  receipts  in  an  amount 
greater  than  the  excess  specified  in  the  reso- 
lution the  President  shall  so  proclaim;  and 
thereupon  all  appropriations  (except  perma- 
nent appropriations  and  appropriations  for 
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servicing  the  public  debt,  for  veterans'  pen- 
sions and  benefits,  and  to  trust  funds)  shall 
be  reduced  by  a  uniform  percentage  which 
will  reduce  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
excess  proclaimed  by  the  President  and  the 
excess  specified  in  the  resolution.  The  sec- 
tion Is  not  to  be  appUcable  In  time  of  war 
or  during  a  national  emergency  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

Section  209.  Transfer  of  appropriations 
This  section,  effective  July  1,  1947,  pro- 
hibits the  transfer  of  funds  from  one  ap- 
propriation account  to  another  or  from  one 
organization  unit  to  another  In  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  other  executive  agen- 
cies. 
Section  210.  Studies  by  the  Comptroller 

General 
This   section   authorizes   and  directs   the 
Comptroller  General  to  make  a  study  of  re- 
strictions In  general  approprlaUon  accounts 
limiting  expenditure  of  specified  appropri- 
ations, with  a  view  to  determining  the  cost 
to  the  Government  Incident  to  comply  with 
such  restrictions  and  to  report  to  the  Oon- 
gresB  with  respect  thereto. 
Section    211.    Administrative    management 
analyses  by  Comptroller  General 
This  section   authorizes   and  directs  the 
Comptroller  General  to  make  an  administra- 
tive management  analysis  of  each  agency  in 
the  executive  branch,  to  enable  Congress  to 
determine  whether  public  funds  have  been 
economically    and    efficiently    administered 
and  expended.  Reports  on  such  analyses  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Executive  Departments,  the 
Appropriations   Committees,   the    legislative 
committees  having  Jurisdiction  over  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  operations  of  the  re- 
spective agencies,  and  each  of  the  majority 
and  minority  policy  committees. 

PABT     2.     STATUTOBY     PROVISIONS     RELATINO     TO 
COMMrrTEES  OF  CONGRESS 

Section  221.  Improvement  of  Congressional 
Record 

This  section  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  make  pro- 
vision for  printing  In  the  dally  Record  the 
legislative  program  for  the  day,  together  with 
a  list  of  congressional  committee  meetings 
and  hearings;  and  to  cause  a  brief  r6sum6  of 
congressional  activities  for  the  previous  day 
to  be  incorporated  In  the  Record,  together 
with  an  index  of  its  contents.  The  data  will 
be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  respectively. 
Section   222.   Joint   Committee  on   Printing 

This  section  provides  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  shall  consist  of  the  chair- 
man and  two  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  chairman  and  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  provision  is  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittees on  Printing  of  the  respective  Houses 
are  abolished  in  the  rearrangement  of  com- 
mittees, heretofore  discussed. 
Section  223.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
Similarly,  under  this  section  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  wlU  consUt  of  the 
chairman  and  four  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  chairman  and  four  members  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House. 

Section  224.   Transfer  of  functions 
Owing  to  the  rearrangement  of  committees 
this  section  transfers  the  function,  powers, 
and  duties  Imposed  on  a  standing  commit- 
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tee  of  the  Senate  or  the  Hoxwe  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  created  by  this  act  to  which  Is 
transferred  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  to  which  such  fimctlone, 
powers,  and  duties  relate;  except  that  respec- 
tive chairmen  of  the  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tees are  to  be  members  of  the  National 
Archives  Council  since  under  the  bill  the  Na- 
tional Archives  come  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Service  Committees. 

PART    3.    PROVISIONS    RELATING    TO    CAPITOL    AND 
POLICY   COMMITTEES 

Section  241 .  Remodeling  of  caucus  rooms  and 
restaurants 
This   section   authorizes   and   directs   the 
Architect    of    the    Capitol    to    prepare    and 
submit  to  Congress  plans  for  the  remodeling 
of  the  caucus  rooms  in  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings  and  the  Senate  and  House 
restaurants.  By  a  committee  amendment  the 
provision  relating  to  the  Chambers  of  the  two 
Houses  has  been  stricken  out  as  this  project 
has  already  been  authorized  by  law. 
Section   242.   Assignment   of   Capitol   space 
Under  this  section  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  are  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  of 
available  space  which  could  be  utilized  for 
Joint  committee  meetings,  meetings  of  con- 
ference committees,  and  other  meetings  re- 
quiring   attendance    of    both    Senators    and 
Members  of  the  House,  and  to  recommend 
the  reassignment  of  such  space  to  accommo- 
date such  meetings. 

Section    243.    Senate    and   House    pages 
This  section   provides  that  pages  for  the 
Senate  and  House  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Director    of    Congressional    Personnel    from 
among  boys  from  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  are 
directed  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  education  of  these  pages  and 
pages  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  District,  with  provision 
for  reimbursement  to  the  District  for  any 
additional  expenses  Incurred. 
Section  244.   Majority   and   minority   policy 
committees 
This   section    recommends    the    establish- 
ment of  policy  committees  by  the  majority 
party   and   the   principal   minority   party   in 
each  of  the  two  Houses,  for  the  formulation 
of  over-all  legislative  policy,  and  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $30,000  annually  for  each 
policy  committee  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
staff.  The  members  of  each  such  staff  are  to 
be  appointed  and  their  compensation  fixed  by 
the  policy  committee  concerned,  but  no  such 
compensation  shall  be  fixed  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $8,000  per  annum. 

Section   245.   Joint   legislative-executive 
council 


This  section  provides  that  when  the  ma- 
jority policy  committees  are  established  they 
shall  serve  on  a  formal  council  to  meet  at 
regular  intervals  with  the  Executive  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet  to  consult  and  col- 
laborate in  the  formulation  and  carrying  out 
of  national  policy.  It  is  further  provided  that 
from  time  to  time  the  minority  poUcy  com- 
mittees shall  be  Included  In  such  conferences 
on  broad  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy. 

Section  246.  Experimentation  with  meeting 
schedules 

This  section.  In  effect,  recommends  that 
there  be  experiments  with  schedules  for 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses  to  determine 
whether  business  might  not  be  more  ef- 
ficiently transacted  by  providing  for  alter- 
nate days  for  Chamber  sessions  and  com- 
mittee meetings,  or  by  providing  for  three 
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full  days  for  committee  meetings  and  three 
full  days  for  sessions  In  the  Chamber,  or  by 
providing  some  other  schedule,  including 
night  sessions. 

Section  247.  Effective  date 

This  section  fixes  an  effective  date  for 
this  title.  With  the  exception  of  sections  206 
(a),  (b).  and  (c),  222,  223,  224,  and  243,  the 
title  is  made  effective  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Eightieth  Congress  convenes. 

TITLE    nl REGULATION    OF    LOBBYING    ACT 

This  title  deals  with  a  subject  that  has 
frequently  been  before  the  Congress,  in  the 
form  of  bills  to  regulate  lobbying  activities. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  the  purposes  of  this  title  the 
committee  desires  to  make  a  statement  as  to 
what  the  title  does  and  what  It  does  not  do. 
There  follow  some  of  the  things  that  the 
title  does  not  do: 

First.  It  does  not  curtail  the  right  of  free 
speech  or  freedom  of  the  press  or  the  right 
of  petition. 

Second.  It  has  no  application  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers,  magazines,  or  other 
publications,  acting  In  the  regular  course  of 
business. 

Third.  It  has  no  application  to  persons  who 
appear  openly  and  frankly  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  engage  in  no  other 
activities  to  influence  legislation. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  require  any  reports  of 
any  persons  or  organizations  now  required 
to  report  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Fifth.  It  does  not  apply  in  any  manner  to 
persons  who  appear  voluntarily  without  com- 
pensation. 

Sixth.  It  does  not  apply  to  organizations 
formed  for  other  purposes  whose  efforts  to 
Influence  legUlatlon  are  merely  Incidental 
to  the  purposes  for  which  formed. 

On  the  other  hand  the  title  applies  chiefly 
to  three  distinct  classes  of  so-called  lobby- 
ists: 

First.  Those  who  do  not  visit  the  Capitol 
but  initiate  propaganda  from  all  over  the 
country  in  the  form  of  letters  and  telegrams, 
many  of  which  have  been  based  entirely 
upon  misinformation  as  to  facts.  This  class 
of  persons  and  organizations  will  be  required 
under  the  title,  not  to  cease  or  curtail  their 
activities  in  any  respect,  but  merely  to  dis- 
close the  sources  of  their  collections  and  the 
methods  in  which  they  are  disbursed. 

Second.  The  second  class  of  lobbyists  are 
those  who  are  employed  to  come  to  the  Capi- 
tol under  the  false  Impression  that  they 
exert  some  powerful  influence  over  Members 
of  Congress.  These  individuals  spend  their 
time  in  Washington  presumably  exerting 
some  mysterious  Influence  with  respect  to 
the  legislation  in  which  their  employers  are 
Interested,  but  carefully  conceal  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  whom  they  happen  to  con- 
tact the  purpose  of  their  presence.  The  tiUe 
In  no  wise  prohibits  or  curtails  their  activ- 
ities. It  merely  requires  that  they  shall  reg- 
ister and  disclose  the  sources  and  purposes 
of  their  employment  and  the  amount  of  their 
compensation. 

Third.  There  Is  a  third  class  of  entirely 
honest  and  respectable  representatives  of 
business,  professional,  and  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations who  come  to  Washington  openly 
and  frankly  to  express  their  views  for  or 
against  legislation,  many  of  whom  serve  a 
useful  and  perfectly  legitimate  purpose  In 
expressing  the  views  and  interpretations  of 
their  employers  with  repect  to  legislation 
which  concerns  them.  They  will  likewise  be 
required  to  register  and  state  their  compen- 
sation and  the  sources  of  their  employment. 
Section  301.  Short  title 
This  section  provides  a  short  title,  namely, 
the  "Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act." 
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Section  302.  Definitioru 
This  Mction  contains  definitions  and  for 
convenience  or  reference  the  deflnltlona  of 
"contribution,"  "expenditure,"  and  "legisla- 
tion" are  Included  herein  as  follows: 

(a)  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money  or  anything  of  value  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or 
not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion. 

(b)  The  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of  value, 
and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  an  expenditure. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(e)  The  term  "legislation"  means  bills, 
resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and 
other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either 
House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other 
idatter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action 
by  either  House. 

Section  303.  Detailed  accounts  of 
contributions 

This  section  makes  It  the  duty  of  every 
person  soliciting  or  receiving  contributions 
(as  defined  above)  to  any  organization  or 
fiHid  f0»  the  purposes  defined  In  section 
307  <p«at)  to  keep  a  detailed  and  exact  ac- 
count of  all  contributions;  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  every  person  making  a  contribu- 
tion of  1500  or  more  and  the  date  thereof; 
all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  orgeuilzatlon  or  fund;  and  the  name  and 
address  of  every  person  to  whom  any  ex- 
penditure was  made,  and  the  date  thereof. 
It  Is  further  made  the  duty  of  such  person 
to  keep  receipted  bills  for  expenditures  In 
excess  of  $10,  and  to  preserve  the  receipted 
bills  and  accounts  required  to  be  kept  for 
at  least  2  years  from  the  date  of  filing  of  the 
statement  containing  such  Items. 

Section  304.  Receipts  for  contributions 

This  section  requires  every  Individual  who 
receives  a  contribution  of  $500  or  more  for 
the  purposes  specified  In  section  307  (post), 
within  6  days  after  receipt,  to  render  to  the 
person  or  organization  for  which  It  was  re- 
ceived a  detailed  account  thereof.  Including 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  making 
the  contribution  and  the  date  on  which 
received. 

Section  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  toith  Clerk 
of  House 

This  section  requires  every  person  receiv- 
ing any  contributions  or  expending  any 
money  for  the  purposes  specified  In  section 
307  (post)  to  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
a  statement  showing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  contributing  $500  or  more; 
the  total  sum  of  the  contributions  made  to 
or  for  such  person  during  the  calendar  year 
and  not  stated  under  the  foregoing  require- 
ment; the  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  person  during  the  calen- 
dar year;  the  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son to  whom  an  expenditure  of  910  or  more 
has  been  made  within  the  calendar  year  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  person  and  the  amount, 
date,  and  purpose  of  such  expenditure;  the 
total  sum  of  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  person  during  the  calendar 
year  and  not  stated  under  the  foregoing  re- 
quirement, and  the  total  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  during  the 
calendar  year.  Statements  required  to  be 
filed  hereunder  shall  be  cumulative  diurlng 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate. 
Section  306.  Statement  preserved  for  2  years 

Statements  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  must  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  date  of  filing,  shall  constitute 
put  of  the  public  records  of  his  office,  and 
shall  be  often  to  public  Inspection. 
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Section  307.  Persons  to  whom  applicable 
This  section  defines  the  application  of  the 
title  and  includes  any  person  who  by  himself 
at  through  any  agent  or  employee  or  other 
person  In  any  manner  whatsoever,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  solicits,  collects,  or  receives  money 
or  any  other  thing  of  value  to  be  used  princi- 
pally to  aid,  or  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  person  Is  to  aid.  In  the  accompUsh- 
ment  of  any  one  of  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  The  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  win  be  noted  In  (his  connection  that 
under  the  definition  set  forth  above  "legisla- 
tion" means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments, 
nonxlnatlons,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  In  either  House  and  Includes  any 
other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
action  by  either  House. 

( b )  To  Influence,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Congress. 

(c)  To  Influence,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  any 
elective  Federal  oiBce. 

Section  308.  Registration  toith  Secretary  of 
Senate  and  Clerk  of  House 

This  section  requires  any  person  who  en- 
gages himself  fCMT  pay  or  for  any  considera- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  In- 
fluence the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation, 
to  register  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  giving  full  de- 
tails of  his  employment,  and  to  report  each 
calendar  quarter  details  concerning  money 
received  and  expended  by  him  during  the 
preceding  calendar  quarter  in  carrying  on  his 
work.  There  are  excepted  from  the  provisions 
of  this  section  persons  who  merely  appear 
before  committees  In  support  of  or  In  op- 
position to  legislation  but  who  engage  In  no 
further  or  other  activities  In  connection  with 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  such  legislation; 
public  officials  acting  In  their  official  capac- 
ity; and  newspapers  and  periodicals  acting 
in  the  reg^Uar  course  of  business.  All  in- 
formation required  to  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
and  Secretary  shall  be  compiled  by  than, 
acting  Jointly,  and  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Section  309.  Reports  and  statements  to  be 
made  under  oath 

This  section  requires  all  reports  and  state- 
ments to  be  made  under  oath. 

Section  310.  Penaities 

This  section  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  title  and 
provides  punishment  by  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  12  months,  or  both.  In  addition  to  these 
penalties  any  person  convicted  of  the  mis- 
demeanor spteclfied  above  Is  prohibited  for  a 
period  of  3  years  from  attempting  to  Influ- 
ence directly  or  Indirectly  the  passage  or  de- 
feat of  any  proposed  legislation  or  from  ap- 
pearing before  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
In  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  proposed 
legislation;  and  any  person  who  violates  this 
provision  Is  gviilty  of  a  felony  and  subject  to 
punishment  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,- 
(X)0  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

Section  311.  Exemption 

This  section  provides  that  the  title  shall 
not  apply  to  practices  or  activities  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  nor  be 
construed  as  repealing  any  portion  of  said 
act. 

XrrLE   IV — FKDKRAL   TORT   CLAIMS   ACT 

This  title  waives,  with  certain  limitations, 
governmental  immunity  to  suit  in  tort  and 
ptermits  suits  on  tort  claims  to  be  brought 
against  the  United  States.  It  Is  complemen- 
tary to  the  provision  In  title  I  banning  pri- 
vate bills  and  resolutions  in  Congress,  leaving 
claimants  to  their  remedy  under  this  title. 

In  addition,  the  title  extends  the  existing 
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authority  of  heads  of  Government  depart- 
ments to  adjust  tort  claims.  Under  existing 
law  such  authority  is  restricted  to  claims  for 
property  loss  and  damage  not  exceeding 
$1,000.  This  title  would  extend  it  to  cases  of 
personal  injury  or  death,  but  retains  the 
maximum  limitation  of  $1,000. 

The  title  applies  to  claims  accruing  on  and 
after  January  1,  1945,  thus  going  back  for 
one  full  session  of  Congress,  and  together 
with  the  provision  In  section  121  (ante)  per- 
mitting bills  and  reeolutlons  to  be  considered 
covering  claims  aoorulng  between  January 
1,  1939,  and  December  31,  1944,  will  In  effect 
permit  an  8-year  period  for  disposing  of  past 
claims. 

Attention  la  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  now  on  the  House  Calendar  a  bill  (H.R. 
181.  79th  Cong.)  almost  Identical  with  this 
title.  The  essential  difference  Is  that  the 
House  bill  puts  a  maximum  limitation  of 
$10,000  on  claims  for  which  suit  may  be 
brou^t,  whereas  this  title  as  reported  by 
your  committee  contains  no  suob  limita- 
tion. The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  view  of  the  banning  of  private  claim 
bills  in  the  Congress  no  such  limitation 
should  be  Imposed,  and  that  with  respect  to 
this  type  of  claim  the  Government  should 
be  put  In  the  same  position  as  any  private 
party. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  House  Comnxittee 
report  on  H.R.  181  (H.  Rept.  No.  1287,  79th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.) ,  covering  the  history  of  this 
legislation  and  a  siimmary  of  existing  law  is 
Incorporated  and  made  a  pHrt  at  this  report: 

"BISTORT  OF  LBGISUkTIOK 

"Under  existing  law.  while  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  sued  in  contract,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally subject  to  suit  In  tort,  except  as  to 
admiralty  and  maritime  torts. 

"Heads  of  departments  are  permitted  to 
make  administrative  adjustments  of  certain 
types  of  tort  claims  for  small  amounts.  Other 
claims,  if  adjusted  at  all,  are  handled  indi- 
vidually by  private  bills,  which  either  m&ke  a 
direct  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the 
claim  or  else  reimlt  the  claimant  to  suit 
either  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  In  a  United 
States  district  co\irt. 

"For  many  years  the  present  system  has 
been  subjected  to  criticism,  both  as  being  \m- 
duly  burdensome  to  the  Congress  and  as 
being  unjust  to  the  claimants.  In  that  It  does 
not  accord  to  injured  parties  a  recovery  as  a 
matter  of  right  but  bases  any  award  that 
may  be  made  on  considerations  of  grace. 
Moreover,  It  does  not  afford  a  well-defined 
continually  operating  machinery  for  the  con- 
sideration of  such  claims.  For  many  years 
bills  on  this  subject  have  been  Introdxiced 
from  time  to  time  attempting  to  approach 
the  matter  in  various  ways.  During  the  Sev- 
entieth Congress  a  bill,  HJl.  9285,  which  en- 
deavored to  deal  with  this  matter  passed 
both  Houses  but  encountered  a  pocket  veto 
at  the  hands  of  President  Ooolidge,  which  it 
is  understood  was  prlncally  baaed  on  the 
fact  that  the  function  of  acting  as  counsel 
for  the  Government  in  such  cases  was  to  be 
reposed  by  that  bill  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral instead  of  in  the  Attorney  General. 

"In  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  HJl.  7236 
passed  the  House  on  Septembo'  12,  1940, 
but  the  presstire  of  other  urgent  matters  pre- 
vented its  consideration  In  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  cloee  of  the  session. 

"In  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  a  simi- 
lar bUl,  S.  2221,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  was  approved  in  substance  by  this  com- 
mittee. Previous  to  such  action,  bearings 
were  held  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.R.  6463 
and  an  earlier  bill,  H.R.  5373.  both  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Celler. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  considering 
and  disposing  of  private  claims  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  statistics: 
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"In  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  about  2,200 
private  claim  bills  were  Introduced,  of  which 
250  became  law,  then  the  largest  number  in 
the  history  of  the  Claims  Committee.       - 

"In  the  Seventieth  Congress  2,288  private 
claim  bills  were'  Introduced,  asking  more  than 
$100,000,000.  Of  these,  336  were  enacted,  ap- 
propriating about  $2,830,000.  of  which  144,  In 
the  amount  of  $562,000,  were  for  tort. 

In  each  of  the  Seventy-fourth  and 
Seventy-fifth  Congresses  over  2300  private 
claim  bills  were  Introduced,  seeking  more 
than  $100,000,000.  In  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress approximately  2,000  bills  were  Intro- 
duced, of  which  315  were  approved,  for  a  total 
of  $826,000. 

In  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  of  the 
1,829  private  claim  bills  Introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Claims  Committee,  593  were 
approved  for  a  total  of  $1,000,253.30.  In  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  1,644  bills  were  In- 
troduced; 549  of  these  were  approved  for  a 
total  of  $1355,767.12.  So  far  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress  about  1,279  private  claim  bills 
have  been  Introduced.  Of  these,  225  have  been 
enacted,  appropriating  about  $965,363.06. 

"SUMMARY    OF    KXISTTOO    LAW 

"Since  1855  the  Government  has  been  sub- 
ject to  suit  on  contract  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  (act  of  February  24,  1866;  10  Stat.  612. 
amended  by  act  of  March  3.  1863;  12  Stat. 
765) .  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1887.  known  as 
the  Tucker  Act,  concurrent  Jurisdiction  was 
conferred  on  the  United  States  district  courts 
over  such  contract  claims  and  other  claims 
"not  sounding  In  tort"  against  the  Govern- 
ment as  Involve  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000. 
By  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  851; 
U.S.C.  title  35.  sec.  68).  the  United  States 
submitted  Itself  to  suit  for  patent  infringe- 
ment. Such  suits  may  be  brought  only  In 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

"By  the  act  of  March  9.  1920  (41  Stat.  525; 
U.S.C.,  title  46,  sec.  742) ,  the  Government 
was  subjected  to  being  sued  In  the  district 
courts  in  respect  to  adnUralty  and  maritime 
torts  Involving  merchant  vessels  or  tugboats 
owned  or  operated  by  the  Government.  By 
the  act  of  March  3.  1926  (43  Stat.  1112; 
U.S.C  title  46,  sec.  781) ,  the  right  to  sue  the 
Government  in  respect  to  admiralty  and 
maritime  torts  was  extended  so  as  to  Include 
damages  caused  by  a  pubUc  vessel  of  the 
United  States.  This  authority  was  without 
limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  the  claim. 

"As  a  result  of  the  statutes  briefly  sum- 
marized above,  the  Government  is  subject 
to  suit  in  contract,  on  admiralty  and  mari- 
time torts,  and  for  patent  infringement.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  action  may  be  maintained 
against  the  Government  in  respect  to  any 
common-law  tort.  The  existing  exemption  in 
respect  to  common-law  torts  appears  Incon- 
gruous. Its  only  Justification  seems  to  be 
historical.  With  the  expansion  of  govern- 
mental activities  in  recent  years.  It  becomes 
especially  Important  to  grant  to  private  in- 
dividuals the  right  to  sue  the  Government  In 
respect  to  such  torts  as  negligence  in  the 
operation  of  vehicles. 

"In  respect  to  certain  classes  of  small 
claims  the  heads  of  departments  are  per- 
mitted by  existing  law  to  make  administra- 
tive adjustment.  However,  in  no  case.  Is  a 
court  review  now  provided.  If  the  claimant 
feels  aggrieved  at  the  disposition  made  of 
his  claim  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
Thus  by  the  act  of  December  28. 1922  (42  Stat. 
1066;  U.S.  Code,  title  31,  sec.  215),  the  head 
of  each  department  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment was  authorized  to  adjust  any  claim 
for  property  loss  or  damage  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment  if  the  amount  of  the  claim  does* 
not  exceed  $1,000.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
authority  does  not  extend  to  claims  for  per- 
sonal injuries  or  death.  There  are  special 
statutes  In  existence  permitting  the  hSMls 
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of  a  few  departments  to  adjust  claims  of  a 
character  defined  In  such  statutes,  generally 
not  exceeding  $500  In  amount.  For  example, 
the  Postmaster  General  Is  vested  with  power 
to  settle  claims  not  exceeding  $500  involv- 
ing either  personal  injuries  or  property  dam- 
age caused  by  operations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

"The  present  bill  would  establish  a  uni- 
form system  authorizing  the  administrative 
settlement  of  small  tort  claims  and  permit- 
ting suit  to  be  brought  on  any  tort  claim  not 
exceeding  $10,000,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  torts  expressly  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  act." 

PART    1.    SHORT  TITLE   AKD   DEFINITIONS 

Section  401.  Short  titlf 
This  section  provides  a  short  title,  namely, 
the  "Federal  Tort  Claims  Act." 

Section  402.  Definitions 
This  section  defines  the  terms  used  In  the 
title  and  makes  It  clear  that  Its  provisions 
cover  all  Federal  agencies,  Including  Govern- 
ment corporations,  and  all  Federal  officers 
and  employees,  Including  members  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  (in  the  case  of  the 
latter  it  Is  noted  that  section  421  (J)  ex- 
cludes from  the  application  of  the  title  claims 
arising  out  of  the  activities  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  or  the  Coast  Guard,  during 
time  of  war) . 

PART     2.    ADMINISTRATIVE    ADJUSTMENT    OF 
TORT   CLAIMS 

Section  403.  Claims  of  $1,000  or  less 
This  section  authorizes  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency,  or  his  designee,  to  adjust 
claims  accruing  on  and  after  January  1,  1946, 
not  exceeding  $1,000  on  account  of  property 
loss  or  damage  or  personal  injury  or  death 
caused  by  the  negligence  or  wrongful  act  or 
omission  of  a  Government  employee  of  such 
agency  while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment.  In  general,  any  award  or  de- 
termination is  final  and  conclusive,  except 
when  procured  by  means  of  fraud.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  any  award,  compromise,  or  set- 
tlement releases  both  the  Government  and 
the  employee  from  liability. 

Section  404.  Reports 
Under  this  section  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  of  all  claims  paid  under  this 
patf-t. 

PART    3.    SUITS   ON   TOST   CLAIMS 

Section  410.  Jurisdiction 
This  section  vests  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
In  the  United  States  district  courts  over 
claims  against  the  United  States,  accruing 
on  and  after  January  1,  1945,  on  account 
of  property  loss  or  damage  or  personal  In- 
Jury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligence  or 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  a  Government 
employee  while  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment.  The  trial  will  be  without  a 
jury  as  Is  now  the  case  In  suits  under  the 
Tucker  Act.  The  liability  of  the  United  States 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  private  person 
under  like  circumstance.  In  accordance  with 
the  local  law,  except  that  no  pimitive  dam- 
ages and  no  Interest  prior  to  Judgment  may 
be  recovered. 

Suit  may  not  be  instituted  on  a  claim 
presented  to  a  Federal  agency  under  part  2 
until  It  has  been  finally  disposed  of  by  the 
agency  or  withdrawn  from  consideration  oi 
the  agency,  and  in  any  case  suit  shall  not  be 
brought  for  any  sum  In  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  claim  presented  to  the  Federal  agency 
except  where  based  upon  newly  discovered 
evidence  or  evidence  of  intervening  facts. 
Section  411.  Procedure 
This  section  provides  that  the  practice 
and  procedure  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  the  same 
provision  for  counterclaim  and  set-off,  for 
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interest  upon  Judgments,  and  for  payment 
of  Judgments  are  applicable  as  in  cases 
tH-ought  in  the  district  courts  under  the 
Tucker  Act. 

Section  412.  Review 

Final  Judgments  in  the  district  courts 
are  made  subject  to  review  by  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  or,  with  the  written 
consent  of  all  appellees,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims.  Judgment  would  then  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  other  cases  in  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeal. 

Section  413.  Compromise 

This  section  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  arbitrate,  compromise,  or  settle  any 
claim  cognizable  under  this  part,  after  the 
Institution  of  suit  thereon. 

PART    4.    PROVISIONS    COMMON    TO    PART    3    AND 
PART    3 

Section  420.  Statute  of  limitations 
This  section  prescribes  a  Umltatlon  period 
of  1  year  for  presentation  of  claims  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  filing  of  suits  In  the  district 
courts.  If  the  claim  Is  presented  to  a  Federal 
agency  an  additional  period  of  6  months  is 
provided  from  the  time  of  disposition  by  the 
agency  or  withdrawal  of  the  claim  within 
which  to  file  suit. 

Section  421.  Exceptions 
This  section  specifies  types  of  claim  which 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  title.  They  in- 
clude claims  based  upon  the  performance  or 
nonperformance  of  discretionary  functions  or 
duties;  claims  based  upon  the  actor  omission 
of  a  Government  employee  exercising  due 
care  in  the  execution  of  a  statute  or  regula- 
tion; claims  based  upon  action  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  under  its  blacklisting  or 
freezing  powers;  claims  seeking  to  test  the 
constltutlonaUty  of  legislation  or  the  legality 
of  a  rule  or  regulation;  claims  arising  from 
the  administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act;  and  claims  which  relate  to  cer- 
tain governmental  activities  which  should  be 
free  from  the  threat  of  damage  suit,  or  for 
which  adequate  remedies  are  already  avail- 
able. These  exemptions  cover  claims  arising 
out  of  the  loss  or  miscarriage  of  postal  mat- 
ter; the  assessment  or  collection  of  taxes  or 
assessments;  the  detention  of  goods  by  cus- 
toms officers;  admiralty  and  maritime  torts; 
deliberate  torts  such  as  assault  and  battery: 
and  others.  There  are  also  excluded  claims 
arising  out  of  the  activities  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  or  the  Coast  Guard,  during 
time  of  war.  and  claims  arising  In  a  foreign 
country. 

Section  422.  Attorney's  fees 
This  section  authorizes  the  court  or  the 
administrative  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
fix  reasonable  attorney's  fees.  If  the  recovery 
is  $500  or  more,  such  fees  may  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  administrative  award  or  20 
percent  of  the  Judgment;  but  in  any  case  the 
■  attorney's  fees  allowed  must  be  paid  out  of, 
but  not  In  addition  to,  the  judgment  or 
award.  Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for 
charging  or  collecting  fees  In  excess  of  the 

mflvtmiim 

Section  423.  Exclvatvity  of  remedy 
This  section  provides  that  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  title,  the  authority  of  any 
Federal  agency  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  own 
name  will  no  longer  be  applicable  to  torts 
cognizable  under  thU  title.  This  will  place 
torts  of  "suable"  agencies  of  the  United 
States  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
torts  of  "nonsuable"  agencies.  In  both  cases, 
the  suits  would  be  against  the  United  States, 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  safeguards  of 
the  bill;  and  in  both  cases  the  exceptions  of 
the  bUl  would  apply  either  by  way  of  pre- 
venting recovery  at  all  or  by  way  of  leaving 
recovery  to  some  other  act.  as,  for  example, 
the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act.  It  is  Intended 
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that  neither  corporate  status  nor  "sue  and 
be  sued"  clauses  ^all,  alone,  be  the  basis 
for  suits  for  money  recovery  sounding  in  tort. 
Section  424.  Certain  statutes  tnapplieabUi 
This  section  provides  that  as,  to  claims 
coS^We  under  part  2  of  the  title  ex^lng 
pr^^ons  of  law  authorizing  admlnlstra- 
llve  adjustment  of  such  claims  are  repealed 
^ov^lons  Of  law  authorizing  adjustment  of 
claims  not  cognizable  under  part  2  would  re- 
main unalTected  as  to  such  claims. 

rnXE   V — GENEKAl.   BRIDGE   ACT 

The  object  of  the  proposed  title  Is  to 
eumlnate  the  necessity  of  a  sPfl^l  ,»«*  °? 
Congress  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
ewh  individual  bridge  by  giving  general  con- 

B^t  to  all  bridges  the  lo<=*««'^'  P^;  ^J 
specifications  of  which  are  approved  by  ^e 
Secretary    of    War    and    the    Chief    of    En- 

^^^rtltle  does  not  apply  to  bridg^  over  wa- 
ters  the  navigable  portion  of  which  lies 
Wholly  within  one  State,  and  In  such  cases 
under  the  act  of  March  3.  1899  (30  fat  1161 
n  a  code  title  33.  sec.  401)  authorization  by 
?heStS^' legislature  will  still  be  nece^ry. 
■Sie  plans  and  specifications  for  these 
SdgeS^^  stlU  need  the  aPP/o^l  f  ^« 
SeCTetLy    of   War    and    the   Chief    of    En- 

**™rtltle   doe._  not   repeal   the   General 


bS2  ATt  Of  1^  T34  Stat.  84;  U.8.C  title 
tTmc  491)  but  supersedes  such  act  with 
SpTct  to  bridges  over  navigable  waters  of 
^e  united  States,  the  construction  of  which 
LheSS^^r  approved,  and  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  all  such  bridges  will  hereafter 
be  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
titir  However  It  may  be  noted  that  even 
^iugJ^tlon  21  of  toe  bill  prohibits  the 
S^llt  ^consideration  In  either  House  of 
^Ses^  of  a  private  bill  or  resolution  au- 
SoK  toe  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
a  na^^ble  stream,  the  two  Houses  may  sus- 
Lnd  ^ch  rule  and  grant  such  consent  by  a 
SaTact  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
o^SSneral  Bridge  Act  of  ^^J^^^^^ 
case  in  which  that  event  occurs,  the  provl- 
Blons  of  the  1906  act  will  apply.  ^hhms 

This  title  does  not  apply  tp  *«  .^J^****' 

^.^Ifled  in  toe  act  <>'  A^iS^'Iri^AM?  T^S 
Sat.  670;  U.3.C..  title  83. »«^- ^oa-f^).  "^t 
act  permits  toe  Secretary  of  War  tof^ J!*" 
Enable  tolls  on  bridges  constructed  under 
the  authority  of  acts  prior  ^  ^be  act  of 
March  3.  1899.  cited  above:  °o>- d««lt  apply 
JrVhe  act  of  June  21.  1940  (54  Stat.  497: 
U^S.C.  title  33.  sees.  511-523) ,  which  Is  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  alteration  of  raUroad 
bridges  and  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
cost  of  such  alterations  between  the  United 
States  and  toe  owners  of  such  bridges. 
Section  501.  Short  title 
This  section  provides  a  short  title,  namely, 
the  "General  Bridge  Act  of  1946." 

SecUon  502.  Consent  of  Congress 
This  section  contains  a  general  grant  of 
tbe  ooDMnt  o*  Congress  for  toe  construction, 
maaitenance.  and  operation  of  bridges  over 
navigable  waters  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  tols  title.  Location  and  plans  are 
to  be  approved  by  toe  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  toe  Secretary  of  War  who  may  Impose 
any  specific  conditions  that  they  deem  neces- 
sary in  toe  Interest  of  public  navigation.  In 
the  case  of  privately  owned  highway  toll 
bridges  toe  location  and  plans  m\ist  be  ap- 
proved by  the  highway  departments  of  toe 
State  or  States  In  which  toe  bridge  and  Its 
approaches  are  situated,  and  If  In  any  s\u>h 
case  the  States  are  unable  to  agree  or  they, 
or  eltoer  of  toem.  fall  or  refuse  to  act  upon 
toe  location  and  plans  submitted,  toe  lo- 
cation and  plans  will  toen  be  submitted  to 
toe  Federal  Public  Roads  Administration, 
and,  if  approved  by  toe  Public  Roads  Admin- 
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istratlon.  approval  by  the  State  highway  de- 
partments Is  not  required. 

Section  503.  TolU 
This  section  provides  for  toe  regulation  of 
tolls  over  Interstate  bridges  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  War  from  time  to  time  to 
prescribe  reasonable  rates  of  toll. 
Section  504.  Acquisition  by  p«b«c  agencies 
This  section  authorizes  acquisition  by  pub- 
lic agencies  of  any  Interstate  toll  bridge 
and  limits  the  damages  or  compensation  to  be 
aUowed,  after  5  years -after  toe  completion 
of  the  bridge,  to  cost  of  construction, 
acquiring  interests  In  real  property,  financing 
and  promotion  costs  not  to  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  sum  of  the  foregoing,  and  actual 
expenditures  for  necessary  Improvements. 
In  such  cases  no  allowances  will  be  made  for 
good  will,  going  value,  or  prospective  rev- 
enues or  profits. 

Section  505.  Statements  of  cost 
Under  this  section  the  owner  Is  required 
to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
highway  departments  detailed  statements  of 
cost   Provision  is  made  for  investigation  of 
such  costs  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  his 
findings  shall  be  conclusive  for  purposes  of 
section  504.  subject  only  to  review  in  a  court 
of  equity  for  fraud  or  gross  mistake. 
Section  SOB.  Sinking  fund 
This  section  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
Interstate  toll  bridges  constructed  or  taken 
over  by  a  public  agency,  the  rates  of  toll 
shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  fund 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
maintaining,   repairing,   and   operating   the 
bridge  and  its  approaches  under  economical 
management,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  amortize  the  amount  paid  there- 
for   including   reasonable   interest   and   fi- 
nancing   cost,    as    soon    as    possible    under 
reasonable  charges,  but  within  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  20  years  from  the  date  of  con- 
struction or  acquisition.  After  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient   for   such   amortization   has   been 
provided  the  bridge  shall  thereafter  be  main- 
tained and  operated  free  of  tolls. 

Section  507.  Applicability  of  title 
This  title  Is  to  apply  only  to  bridges  over 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  the 
construction  of  which  Is  hereafter  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Section  508.  International  bridges 
This  section  specifically  excepts  from  the 
application  of  the  title  bridges  which  will 
connect  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  with  any 
foreign  coimtry. 

Section  509.  Eminent  domain 
This  section  grants  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  persons  or  public   agenlces  au- 
thorized  to  build   bridges  between  two   or 
more  States. 

Section  510.  Penalties 
This  section  Imposes  criminal  penalties  for 
violation  of  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  toe  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  for  refusal  to 
produce  books,  papers,  or  documents  re- 
quired under  the  title. 

Section  511.  Rights  reserved 
This  section  is   the  usual  reservation  of 
toe  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal. 

rnXE  VI COMPENSATION   AND    RETIKEMENT 

PAT    OF    MEMBERS   OF  CONGRESS 

This  title  accomplishes  two  purposes.  First, 
It  increases  the  comi>ensation  of  Members  of 
Ck>ngress  to  $15,000  per  annum,  and  the 
compensation  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Vice 
President  to  $20,000  per  annum.  Second.  It 
provides  a  system  of  retirement  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress  similar  to  that  ac- 
corded to  Government  officers  and  employees 
generally. 
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Section  601.  Compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress 

This  section  Increases  the  compensation 
of  Senators.  Representatives  in  Congress. 
Delegates  from  Territories,  and  the  Resident 
commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  to  $15,000 
ner  annum;  and  the  compensation  of  the 
Sneaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Vice  President  to  $20,000  per  annum.  As 
an  incident  to  these  Increases  the  section 
contains  two  additional  provisions: 

(1)  It  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of 
section  23(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  the  deductibility  of  trade 
and  business  expenses),  in  the  case  of  ^na- 
tors  Representatives,  Delegates,  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioners  their  home  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  their  place  of  residence  within 
the  State.  Territory,  or  possession  from 
which  they  are  such  a  Member.  Delegate,  or 
Resident  Commissioner.  This  will  in  effect 
permit  these  officials  to  deduct  business  ex- 
penses, including  board  and  lodging  in 
Washington,  and  other  expenses  Incident  to 
their  absence  from   home  on  congressional 
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(2)  The  provision  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1946,  providing 
for  the  $2,500  expense  allowance  for  Repre- 
sentatives, Delegates,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  is  repealed. 
Section  602.  Retirement  pay  of  Members  of 
Congress 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tlon  3(a)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  May  29.  1930,  so  as  to  remove  the  ex- 
clusion contained  therein  with  respect  t» 
Members  of  Congress.  Section  3(a).  which 
relates  to  coverage  under  the  act.  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  In  or  under  the  executive, 
Judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  toe 
United  States  Government  •  •  •  except 
elective  officers  and  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments." . 
The  amendment  would  Insert  after  toe  words 
"elective  officers"  the  words  "in  toe  executive 
branch  of  toe  Government",  thus  confining 
the  exclusion  of  elective  officers  to  toe  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President. 

Subsection  (b)  of  toe  section  would  add  a 
new  section  3A  to  the  Retirement  Act.  This 
new  section  wo\Ud  outUne  the  respects  In 
which  the  Retirement  Act  would  operate  dif- 
ferenUy  In  the  case  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and,  except  as  provided  In  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  toe  Retirement  Act  would  apply 
in  toe  same  manner  to  Members  of  Congress 
as  to  other  persons  covered  by  such  act. 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  no  Member  of 
Congress  shall  be  subject  to  toe  provUlons 
of  the  act  imless  he  so  elects.  His  election 
could  be  made  at  any  time  wltoln  6  montos 
after  toe  date  of  enactment  or  at  any  time 
within  6  months  after  taking  an  oath  of  of- 
fice as  a  Member  of  Congress.  He  would  be 
required  however,  to  make  his  election  while 
serving  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Thus  a 
Member  could  not  wait  imtll  he  is  out  of  office 
and  toen  elect  to  come  under  the  act;  nor 
would  toe  amendment  confer  any  rights  upon 
former  Members  of  Congress.  Any  such  per- 
son who  later  becomes  a  Member  of  Congress 
would,  of  course,  have  a  further  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  elect  to  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  act,  and.  If  he  so  elected,  he  would 
get  credit  for  hl»  prior  service  as  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Members  of  Congress  electing  to  become 
subject  to  toe  provisions  of  the  act  would 
be  reqvUred,  from  the  date  of  such  election, 
to  contribute  to  the  retirement  fund  at  the 
rate  of  6  percent  of  their  pay  ratoer  than  at 
5  percent  as  in  the  case  of  other  persons 
subject  to  the  act.  Deposits  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  credit  for  past  service  per- 
formed prior  to  the  date  of  enactment,  how- 
ever, would  be  made  at  toe  same  rates  as  in 


toe  case  of  otoer  persons,  that  Is,  5  percent 
for  service  between  July  1.  1942.  and  the  date 
of  enactment;  3Vi  percent  for  service  between 
July  1.  1926.  and  July  1.  1942;  and  2^^  per- 
cent for  service  between  July  31,  1920,  and 
July  1,  1926.  No  deposit  Is  required  for  service 
prior  to  July  31. 1920. 

A  Member  of  Congress  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  superannuation  annuity  under 
toese  provisions  unless  he  had  served  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  at  least  6  years,  and 
unless  he  contributes  or  makes  deposit  for 
his  last  5  years  of  congressional  service.  If  his 
last  5  years  of  service  are  performed  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  contribution  or 
deduction  wovUd  be  at  toe  rate  of  6  percent. 
However,  if  any  portion  of  his  last  5  years  of 
service  shall  have  been  performed  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment,  toe  deposit  for  that 
portion  would  be  at  the  rates  (set  forto  In 
the  preceding  paragraph)  in  effect  at  the 
time  such  service  was  performed,  and  would 
be  based  on  the  salary  he  received  at  such 
time.  An  exception  to  the  rule  toat  the  last 
5  years  of  congressional  service  must  be  con- 
tributed for  is  contained  In  paragraph  7  of 
the  amendment  and  perhaps  should  be  men- 
tioned at  tols  point.  In  a  case  In  which  a 
Member  of  Congress  qualifies  for  and  receives 
an  annuity  but  thereafter  is  again  elected 
to  Congress,  his  annuity  will  be  suspended 
during  the  period  in  which  he  holds  office. 
Although  this  subsequent  service  will  now 
form  at  least  a  part  of  his  last  5  years  of 
service,  his  annuity  will  be  resumed  when  he 
relinquishes  office  even  toough  he  does  not 
elect  to  have  deductions  made  during  tols 
period.  As  hereafter  explained,  however,  the 
annuity  will  not  be  recomputed  to  allow 
credit  for  the  subsequent  service  \mless  such 
deductions  are  made. 

If  the  Member  of  Congress  is  62  or  over 
when  he  leaves  office  his  annuity  would  be- 
come payable  on  toe  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  monto  in  which  he  leaves  of- 
fice. If,  however,  he  leaves  office  prior  to  at- 
taining the  age  of  62,  his  annuity  would  not 
commence  until  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  month  in  which  he  reaches 
age  62. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  persons  subject  to 
the  Retirement  Act,  a  Member  of  Congress 
could,  irrespective  of  age,  retire  after  5  years' 
service  If  he  were  to  become  totally  disabled 
for  useful  and  efficient  service,  and  be  paid 
an  annuity  computed  in  the  manner  set 
forth  In  the  following  paragraph.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  a  disability  annuity,  the  Member 
of  Congress,  however,  must  have  contributed 
or  made  deposit  for  his  last  6  years  of  service 
as  required  in  the  case  of  the  annuity  based 
on  age  and  service. 

The  annuity  of  a  Member  of  Congress  un- 
der this  section  would.  If  he  contributed  or 
made  deposit  for  all  congressional  service 
subsequent  to  July  31.  1920,  be  an  amount 
equal  to  2^^  percent  of  the  average  annual 
pay  he  received  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
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multiplied  by  his  years  of  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  no  annuity  would  be 
permitted  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  received  by  such 
Member  at  the  date  of  his  separation  from 
the  service.  For  the  purposes  of  computing 
average  annual  pay,  only  bulc  compensation 
would  be  considered.  The  compensation  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  of  toe  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  when  toere  Is  no  Vice  President 
would,  of  course,  be  considered  pay  for  service 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  such  purposes. 
If  the  Member  of  Congress  failed  to  con- 
tribute or  make  deposit  for  all  his  years  of 
congressional  service  the  years  for  which  he 
did  not  contribute  or  msike  deposit  would 
nevertheless  be  included  In  computing  his 
annuity,  but  the  annuity  would  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  an- 
nuity which  his  contributions  or  deposit  in- 
cluding Interest  thereon  for  such  years  would 
purchase  if  made.  Since  service  other  than  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  cannot  be  used  In 
computing  the  annuity  under  this  provision, 
failure  to  make  deposit  for  such  service  would 
not  result  in  reduction  of  such  annuity. 

The  amount  of  annuity  payable  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  would  also  be  affected  by  any 
election  which  he  might  make  \mder  section 
4  (c)  or  (d)  of  the  Retirement  Act  Ordi- 
narily, any  unexpended  part  of  the  principal 
of  an  annuity  is  returned,  upon  the  annuit- 
ant's death,  to  his  beneficiary.  Under  section 
4(c),  however,  he  may  elect  to  receive  an  In- 
creased annuity  with  forfeiture  at  his  death 
of  any  unexpended  part  of  the  principal. 
Also,  under  section  4(d) ,  he  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive a  reduced  annuity  during  his  life,  and 
an  annuity  after  his  death  payable  to  his 
beneficiary. 

A  Member  who  becomes  separated  without 
having  served  at  least  6  years  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  will  be  entitled  under  paragraph 
6  to  a  refund  of  all  amounts  deducted  from 
his  pay  for  retirement  purposes,  wito  interest 
at  4  percent  to  the  date  of  separation,  unless, 
of  course,  he  Is  receiving  a  disability  annuity. 
In  any  case  in  which  a  Member  receives  a 
refund  under  this  paragraph,  and  later  has 
additional  service  which  qualifies  him  for  an- 
nuity, he  must  redeposlt  the  amount  re- 
funded to  him  with  Interest,  in  order  to 
receive  such  annuity. 

No  annuity  will  be  payable  to  any  per- 
son under  the  act  during  any  period  In 
which  he  holds  office  under,  or  Is  employed 
by,  the  United  States.  Paragraph  7  provides 
toat  if  a  person  qualifies  for  and  receives 
an  annuity  and  later  takes  office  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  payment  of  his  an- 
nuity will  be  suspended  so  long  as  he  holds 
such  office.  When  he  relinquishes  office,  how- 
ever, his  annuity  will  be  resumed  and.  if  he 
has  elected  to  have  deductions  made  from 
his  salary  for  such  period,  his  annuity  will 
be  recomputed  to  reflect  credit  for  toe  addi- 
tional service. 
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Under  the  Retirement  Act  at  present  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  Congress  is  creditable  for 
annuity  purposes  in  cases  where  the  annui- 
tant had  other  governmental  service  which 
was   within   the   purview  of   toe   act.   This 
would  be  changed  under  the  amendment  so 
toat  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  can  quali- 
fy for  a  congressional  annuity  (i.e..  if  he  has 
6  years  of  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
any  of  which  occurs  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  toe  amendment)  his  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  cannot  be  credited  for 
the   purposes   of   a   regular   annuity   under 
toe  act.  and  any  amounts  which  he  may 
have  contributed  wlto  respect  to  his  otoer 
governmental  service.  If  less  toan  5  years, 
would  be  refunded.  If,  however,  he  has  leas 
toan  6  years  of  service  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, or  if  all  of  his  congressional  service 
Viras  performed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment,  such  service  can  be  credited  for 
the  purposes  of  a  regular  annuity  provided 
he  has  otoer  Government  service  bringing 
him  under  toe  act.  In  no  case  can  service 
other  toan  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
be  considered  In  computing  a  congressional 
annuity  under  toe  amendment.  There  may 
be  instances,  of  course,  where  a  person  has 
six  or  more  years  of  service  as  a  Member  of 
Congress   thus   qualifying   him  for  an  an- 
nuity under  the  amendment,  and  also  haa 
five  or  more   years   of  other   governmental 
service  performed  either  prior  to  or  after  his 
congressional  service,  also  qualifying  him  for 
an  annuity  under  other  provisions  of  toe 
act.    In   such   a   case   toe   annuity  payable 
would  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  toe  two 
annuities  separately  computed.  It  should  be 
emphEislzed,  however,  that  a  period  of  serv- 
ice  credited   for   toe   purposes   of   the   one 
computation  may  in  no  event  be  credited  for 
the  purposes  of  toe  otoer  computation. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  Retirement  Act 
are  obviously  incompatible  with  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  terms  of  office 
and  removal  of  Members  of  Congress.  Thus 
the  provisions  of  toe  act  relating  to  auto- 
matic separation  from  toe  service  and  to 
retirement  at  the  request  of  toe  head  of  a 
department,  branch,  or  agency  of  toe  Gov- 
ernment, would  not  be  applicable  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

The  amendment  would  apply  only  to  toe 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress,  to 
the  Delegates  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  following  table  Indicates  the  amounts 
of  annuity  payable  under  S.  2177  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  whose  services  are  termi- 
nated January  2,  1947,  according  to  Indi- 
cated entry  date  into  service  and  whetoer 
full  contributions  for  all  prior  service  or 
only  contributions  for  the  last  5  years  of 
service  have  been  made.  In  toe  latter  case 
the  annuity  payable  is  shown  for  indicated 
select  ages. 


Date  of  entry 
into  service 


Annuity  pay- 
able if  full 

contributions 

for  all  prior 

service  are 

made 


Annuity  payable  at  indicated  ages  it  contributions  are  made 
only  for  the  last  5  years  of  servrce ' 


62 


65 


70 


75 


Jan.  3. 1941.. 
Jan.  3,  1939.. 
Jan.  3, 1937.. 
Jan.  3. 1935.. 
Mar.  4, 1933. 
Mar.  4, 1931. 
Mar.  4, 1929. 
Mar.  4, 1927. 


$1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
3,458 
3,958 
4,458 
4,958 


$1,465 
1,892 
2,313 
2,727 
3.100 
3,500 
3,892 
4,275 


$1,463 
1.884 
2,299 
2.707 
3,074 
3,467 
3.851 
4,226 


$1,458 
1.868 
2,271 
2.666 
3,020 
3.398 
3.766 
4.123 


$1,451 
1,816 
2,233 
2,611 
2,949 
3,307 
3.653 
3,987 


Date  of  entry 
into  service 


Annuity  pay- 
able if  full 

contributions 

for  all  prior 

service  are 

made 


Annuity  payable  at  indicated  ages  if  contributions  are  made 
only  for  the  last  5  years  of  service  > 


62 


65 


70 


75 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar 
Mar. 


1925. 
1923. 
1921. 
1919. 
1917. 
1915. 
1913. 


$5,458 
5,833 
6,208 
6,583 
6,958 
7,333 
7,500 


$4,673 
4.975 
5.271 
5,621 
5,996 
6,371 
6,538 


$4,616 
4,913 
5,203 
5,551 
5.926 
6,301 
6.468 


$4,498 

4,783 
5,061 
5,406 
5.781 
6.156 
6.323 


$4,341 
4,612 
4,875 
5,215 
5,590 
5,965 
6,132 


.  Th.  oaradoxical  situation  of  persons  receiving  less  at  the  older  ages  where  full  contributions  have  not  been  made  for  all  service  rendered  after  July  1920  is  due  to  the  fKt  that  the  full  annuity 
Is  redudlfd  We  itiLailalequivaKfthnrunt  of  indebtedness  l5  the  fund.  The  Ktu.rial  equivalent  therefore  increases  w,th  age. 
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The  above  table  Is  computed  on  the  baela 
of  compensation  heretofore  received  and.  of 
course  the  amounto  wUl  be  Increased  aa 
time  goes  on  U  the  provisions  of  section  601. 
providing  for  Increased  compensaUon  for 
Members  of  Congress,  are  enacted. 

TTTLS   Vn seLT-GOVnUJMINT   TOa,   THB 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

ThU  Utle,  which  provided  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  charter  designed  to  provide  a  form 
of  municipal  government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  a  referendum  thereon  of  Dis- 
trict residents,  was  stricken  from  the  bill  by 
the  committee,  for  the  reasons  given  In  the 
general  statement  above. 

[Reproduced   by   the   Ubrary   of   Congress, 
Legislative    Reference    Service,    June    27, 

1906] 

S.  2177 

An  act  to  provide  for  Increased  efficiency  In 

the    legislative    branch    of    the    C3ovem- 

ment 

Mr.  La  PoUette;  Special  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress.  4881— Reported 
with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  1400) ,  5958.— De- 
bated in  Senate.  6344.  6365-6375.  6390-6398, 
6439-6464,  6466-6466.  6466-6469,  6517-6521, 
6622-6641.  6547-6575— Amended  and  passed 
Senate,  6578.— Made  special  order  (H.  Res. 
717), '10037. — Debated,  amended,  and  passed 
Housrf,"' 10039-10104.— Senate  conciirs  in 
House  amendment,  10139-10162.— Examined 
and  signed,  10329,  10411.— Presented  to  the 
President,  10412.— Approved  [Public,  No. 
601],  10740. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOKT  TITLE 

That  (a)  this  Act,  divided  Into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  the  following  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Legislative 
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SEPARABILITY   CLAUSE 

-(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
c\unstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  vaUdlty  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
clrcvunstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
TITLE  I— CHANGES  IN  RULES  OP  SENATE 

AND  HOUSE 
rule-making    power    of    the    senate    and 

HOUSE 

Sec.  101.  The  following  sections  of  this 
title  are  enacted  by  the  Congress : 

(a)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House 
to  which  they  speclflcaUy  apply;  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(b)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedxire  In 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  such  Ho\ise. 

Part  1 — Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 

STANDING  committees  OF  THE  SENATE 

Sec.  102.  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Rule  XXV 

"STANDING   COMMITTEES 

"(1)  The  following  standing  committees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise : 

"(a)  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 

ised  legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

■^  Agriculture  generally. 
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"2.  Inspection  of  livestock  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. ,       , 

"3.  Animal  Indiutry  and  disease  of  ani- 
mals. 

"4.  Adulteration  of  seeds.  Insect  pests,  and 
protection  of  birds  and  animals  In  forest 
reserves. 

"6.  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 

stations. 

"6.  Forestry  In  general,  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain. 
"7.  Agricultural  economics  and  research. 
"8.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  chemistry. 
"9.  Dairy  Industry. 

"10.  Entomology  and  plant  quarantine. 
"11.    Human    nutrition    and    home    eco- 
nomics. 

"12.  Plant  indxistry,  soils,  and  agricultural 
engineering. 

"13.  Agricultural  educational  extension 
services. 

"14.  Extension  of  farm  credit  and  farm  se- 
curity. 
"16.  Rural  electrification. 
"16.  Agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing and  stabilization  of  prices  of  agricul- 
tural products. 
"17.  Crop  Insurance  and  soil  conservation. 
"(b)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-one  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  foUowlng  sub- 
jects: 

"1.  Appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

"(c)  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  con- 
sist of  thirteen  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 
"1.  Common  defense  generally. 
"2.  The  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment  generally. 

"3.  The  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally. 

"4.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes. 
"6.  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 
"6.  Selective  service. 

"7.  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

"8.  Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards. 

"9.  Ammunition  depots. 
"10.    Maintenance   and   operation   of   the 
Panama   Canal,   including   the   administra- 
tion,   sanitation,    and    government    of    the 
Canal  Zone. 

"11.   Conservation,   development,   and   use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 
"12.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

"(d)  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to   consist   of   thirteen   Senators,   to   which 
committee    shall    be    referred    all    proposed 
legislation,   messages,   petitions,   memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 
"1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 
"2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try, other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  tills  rule. 
"3.  Deposit  Insurance. 
"4.  Public  and  private  housing. 
"5.  Federal  Reserve  System. 
"6.  Gold  and  silver.  Including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

"7.    Issuance    of    notes    and    redemption 
thereof. 
"8.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dollar. 
"9.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 
or  services. 

"(e)  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  to  con- 
sist of  thirteen  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shaU  be  referred  aU  proiX)Bed  legislation, 
messages,  pyetltlons.  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 
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"1.  The  Federal  civil  service  generally. 
"2.  The  status  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  Including  their  compen- 
sation, classification,  and  retirement. 

"3.  The  postal  service  generally.  Including 
the  railway  mall  service,  and  measxires  relat- 
ing to  ocean  mall  and  pneumatic-tube  serv- 
ice; but  excluding  post  roads. 
"4.  Postal-savings  banks. 
"6.  Census  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
generally. 

"6.  The  National  Archives. 
"(f)  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
oither  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

"1.  All  measures  relating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  gen- 
ereal,  other  than  appropriations  therefor,  In- 
cluding— 

"2.  Public  health  and  safety,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine  regulations. 

"3.  Regulation  of  sale  of  Intoxicating 
liquors. 

"4.  Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 
"5.  Taxes  and  tax  sales. 
"6.   Insurance,   executors,   administrators, 
wills,  and  divorce. 

"7.  Municipal  and  Juvenile  courts. 
"8.  Incorporation  and  organization  of  so- 
cieties. 

"9.  Municipal  code  and  amendments  to  the 
criminal  and  corporation  laws. 
"(g)  (1)  Committee  on  Expenditures  In' the 
Executive  Departments,  to  consist  of  thir- 
teen Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  be 
referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

"(A)  Budget  and  accounting  measures, 
other  than  appropriations. 

"(B)  Reorganizations  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

"(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty 
of— 

"(A)  receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  of  submitting  such  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  as  It  deems  necessary  or  desir- 
able In  connection  with  the  subject  matter 
of  such  reports; 

"(B)  studying  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to 
determining  Its  economy  and  efficiency; 

"(C)  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enacted 
to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government: 

"(D)  studying  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  municipalities,  and  between 
the  United  States  and  international  orga- 
nizations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member. 

"(h)  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of 
thirteen  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,    memorltils,    and    other    matters 
relating  to  the  following  subjects: 
"1.  Revenue  measures  generally. 
"2.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States. 
"3.  The  deposit  of  public  moneys. 
"4.  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery. 

"5.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
"6.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 
"7.  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  In- 
sular possessions. 

"8.  Tariffs  and  Import  quotas,  and  matters 
related  thereto. 

"9.  National  social  security. 
"10.  Veterans'  measures  generally. 
"11.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"12.  Life  insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  armed 
fwces. 

"13.  Compensation  of  veterans. 
"(1)    Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  to  which  com- 
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mlttee  shall  be  referred  aU  proposed  legUU- 
tlon,  messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

"1.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

"2.  Treaties. 

"3.  Establishment  of  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 

"4.  ProtecOon  of  American  citizens  abroad 
and  expatriation. 

"5.  Neutrality. 

"6.  IntMnatlonal  conferences  and  oon- 
gressee. 

"7.  ITie  American  National  Red  Cross. 

"8.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations  of 
war. 

"9.   Measures  relating  to  the  diplomatic 

"10.  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legations  In  foreign  countries. 
"11.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  Inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safeguard 
American  business  Interests  abroad. 

"12.  United  Nations  Organization  and  In- 
ternational financial  and  monetary  organi- 
zations. 
"13.  Foreign  loans. 

"(J)  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  to  consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

"1.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally. 

"2.  Regulation  of  Interstate  railroads, 
busses,  trucks,  and  pipe  lines. 

"3.    Communication    by    telephone,    tele- 
graph, radio,  and  television. 
"4.  Civil  aeronautics. 
"5.  Merchant  marine  generally. 
"6.  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and 
small  boats. 

"7.  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto.  Including  pilotage. 

"8.  Rules  and  international  arrangements 
to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

"9.  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen. 
"10.  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water  and  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights  and 
signals,  Ufe-savlng  equipment,  and  fire  pro- 
tection on  BUdx  vessels. 

"11.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
■'12.  The  Coast  Guard,  including  Ufe-sav- 
lng service,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and  ocean 
derelicts. 

"13.  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
Merchant  Marine  Academies. 
"14.  Weather  Bureau. 
"16.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (c), 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Interoceanle  canals 
generally. 

"16.  Inland  waterways. 
"17.  Fisheries  and  wildlife.  Including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conservation. 
"18.  Bureau  of  Standards  Including  stand- 
ardization of  weights  and  measures  and  the 
metric  system. 

"(k)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  con- 
sist of  thirteen  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, generally. 

"2.  Constitutional  amendments. 
"3.  Federal  courts  and  Judges. 
"4.  Local  courts  In  the  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions. 

"6.  Revision  and  codification  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 
"6.  National  penitentiaries. 
"7.  Protection    of    trade    and    commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 
"8.  Holidays  and  celebrations. 
"9.  Bankruptcy,    mutiny,    espionage,    and 
counterfeiting. 
"10.  State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines. 
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"11.  Meetings  of  Congrees,  attendance  of 
Members,  and  their  acceptance  of  incompati- 
ble offices. 

"13.  Civil  Ubertles. 

"13.  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks. 

"14.  Patent  Office. 

"15.  Immigration  and  nattxrallzatlon. 

"16.  Apportionment  of  Representatives. 

"17.  Measures  relating  to  claims  against 
the  United  states. 

"18.  Interstate  compacts  generally. 

"(1)  Conmilttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

"1.  Measures  relating  to  education,  labor, 
or  public  welfare  generally. 

"2.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

"3.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

"4.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  Into  Interstate  commerce. 

"5.  Regulation  or  prevention  of  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 

"6.  Child  labor. 

"7.  Labor  statistics. 

"8.  Labor  standards. 

"9.  School-lunch  program. 

-  "l(K-Vocatlonal  rehabilitation. 

-  "Ik-Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retire- 
ment and  unemployment,  except  revenue 
measures  relating  thereto. 

"12.  United  States  Employees*  Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

"13.  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  University;  Preed- 
men's  Hospital;  and  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital. 

"14.  Public  health  and  quarantine. 

"15.  Welfare  of  miners. 

"16.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"17.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"18.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"19.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 

"(m)  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  con- 
sist of  thirteen  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Public  lands  generally,  including  en- 
try, easements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

"2.  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands. 

"3.  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien 
ownership,  including  alien  ownership  of 
mineral  lands. 

"4.  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks 
created  from  the  public  domain. 

"5.  MiUtary  parks  and  battlefields,  and 
national  cemeteries. 

"6.  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  of  Interest  on  the  public  domain. 

"7.  Measures  relating  generally  to  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  the  Insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  affecting  their 
revenue  and  appropriations. 

"8.  Irrigation  and  reclamation,  including 
water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easements  of  public  lands  for  Irrigation 
projects. 

"9.  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  appor- 
tionment of  waters  for  irrigation  pxirjKsses. 

"10.  Mining  Interests  generally. 

"11.  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  en- 
tries thereunder. 

"12.  Geological  survey. 

"13.  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

"14.  Petroleum  conservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  radium  supply  in  the  United 
States. 

"15.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Indians  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

"16.  Measures  relating  to  the  care,  educa- 
tion, and  management  of  Indians,  Including 
the  care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and 
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general  and  special  measiires  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

"(n)  The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to 
consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

"1.  Flood  control  and  Improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors. 

"2.  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion, and  bridges  and  dams  (other  than  in- 
ternational bridges  and  dams). 

"3.  Water  power. 

"4.  Oil  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
waters. 

"5.  Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  im- 
proved groubds-  of  the  United  States  gener- 
ally. 

"6.  Measures  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  construction  of  post  offices,  custom- 
houses. Federal  courthouses,  and  Ootrern- 
ment  buildings  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"T  Measures  relating  to  the  Capitol  build- 
ing and  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings. 

"8.  Measures  relating  to  the  construction 
or  reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  care  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

"9.  Public  reservations  and  parks  within 
the  District  of  Coliunbla,  including  Rock 
Creek  Park  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

"10.  Measures  relating  to  the  constructloa 
or  maintenance  of  roads  and  post  roads. 

"(o)  (1)  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  consist  of  thirteen  Senators, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

"(A)  Matters  relating  to  the  payment  of 
money  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  or  creating  a  charge  upon  the  same; 
except  that  any  resolution  relating  to  sub- 
stantive matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  standing  coimnlttee  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  first  referred  to  such  committee. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (n) 
8,  matters  relating  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Senate  Library;  statuary  and  pic- 
tures; acceptance  or  purchase  of  works  of 
art  for  the  Capitol;  the  Botanic  Gardens; 
management  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
purchase  of  books  and  manuscrlps;  erection 
of  monimients  to  the  memory  of  Individuals. 

"(C)  Execpt  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a) 
8,  matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  the  incorporation  of  similar  in- 
stitutions. 

"(D)  Matters  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President,  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qualifications;  Federal 
elections  generally;  Presidential  succession. 

"(E)  Matters  relating  to  parliamentary 
rules;  fioor  and  gallery  rules;  Senate  Restau- 
rant; administration  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  and  of  the  Senate  Wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol; assignment  of  office  space;  and  services 
to  the  Senate.  - 

"(F)  Matters  relating  to  printing  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Congressional  Record. 

"(2)  Such  committee  shall  also  have  the 
duty  of  examining  all  bills,  amendments, 
and  joint  resolutions  after  passage  by  the 
Senate;  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  examining  all  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  which  shall  have  passed 
both  Houses,  to  see  that  the  same  are  cor- 
rectly enrolled;  and  when  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  shall  forthwith  present  the 
same,  when  they  shall  have  originated  in 
the  Senate,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  person,  and  report  the  fact  and  date 
of  such  presentation  to  the  Senate.  Such 
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committee  shall  also  have  the  duty  of  assign- 
ing office  space  In  the  Senate  Wing  of  the 
Capitol  and  In  the  Senate  Qffice  Building. 

"(3)  Each  standing  committee  shall  con- 
tinue and  have  the  power  to  act  until  their 
successors  are  appointed. 

"(3)  Each  standing  committee  is  author- 
ized to  fix  the  number  of  Its  members  (but 
not  less  than  one-third  of  its  entire  mem- 
bership) who  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  such  business 
as  may  be  considered  by  said  committee, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  133(d) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

"(4)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two 
standing  committees  and  no  more;  ex6ept 
that  Senators  of  the  majority  party  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  of  the  Committee  on  Expen- 
ditures in  the  Executive  Departments  may 
serve  on  three  standing  committees  and  no 
more." 

APPHOPBIATIONS 

SBC.  103.  R\ile  XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Rule  XVI 

"AMENDMENTS   TO   APPROPKIATION   StLLS 

"1.  All  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  no  amendments  shall  be  received  to  any 
general  appropriation  bill  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  increase  an  appropriation  already 
contained  in  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new  Item 
of  appropriation,  unless  it  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  some  existing  law,  or 
treaty  stipulation,  or  Act,  or  resolution  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  Senate  during  that  ses- 
sion; or  imless  the  same  be  moved  by  direc- 
tion of  a  standing  or  select  committee  of  the 
Senate,  or  proposed  in  pursuance  of  an  esti- 
mate submitted  in  accordance  with  law. 

"2.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
not  report  an  appropriation  bill  containing 
amendments  proposing  new  or  general  legis- 
lation or  any  restriction  or  the  exenditure  of 
the  funds  appropriated  which  proposes  a 
limitation  not  authorized  by  law  If  such 
restriction  Is  to  take  effect  or  cease  to  be  ef- 
fective upon  the  happening  of  a  contingency, 
and  if  an  appropriation  bill  Is  reported  to 
the  Senate  containing  amendments  propos- 
ing new  or  general  legislation  or  any  such 
restriction,  a  point  of  order  may  be  made 
against  the  bill,  and  If  the  point  is  sus- 
tained, the  bill  shall  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

"3.  All  amendments  to  general  appropria- 
tion bills  moved  by  direction  of  a  standing  or 
select  committee  of  the  Senate,  proposing 
to  Increase  an  appropriation  already  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  or  to  add  new  items  of 
appropriation,  shall,  at  least  one  day  before 
they  are  considered,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  when  actually 
proposed  to  the  bill  no  amendment  proposing 
to  increase  the  amoimt  stated  In  suOh 
amendment  shall  be  received;  In  like  manner, 
amendments  proposing  new  items  of  appro- 
priation to  river  and  harbor  bills,  establish- 
ing post  roads,  or  proposing  new  post  roads, 
shall,  before  being  oonsidered,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

"4.  No  amendment  which  proposes  general 
legislation  shall  be  received  to  any  general 
appropriation  bill,  or  shall  any  amendment 
not  germane  or  relevant  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  bill  be  received;  nor  shall 
any  amendment  to  any  item  or  clause  of  such 
bin  be  received  which  does  not  directly 
relate  thereto;  nor  shall  any  restriction  on 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated 
which  proposes  a  limitation  not  authorized 
by  law  be  received  ft  such  restriction  is  to 
take  effect  or  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the 
happening  of  a  contingency;  and  all  ques- 
tions of  relevancy  of  amendments  under  this 
rule,  when  raised,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  be  decided  without  debate;  and 
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any  such  amendment  or  restriction  to  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  may  be  laid  on  the 
table  without  prejudice  to  the  bill. 

"6  No  amendment,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  provide  for  *  private  claim,  shall  be  re- 
ceived to  any  general  appropriation  bUl.  un- 
less It  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an 
existing  law  or  a  treaty  stipulation,  which 
shall  be  cited  on  the  face  of  the  amendment^ 

"6  (a)  Three  members  of  the  following 
named  committees,  to  be  selected  by  tiielr 
respective  committees,  shall  be  ex  officio, 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  serve  on  said  committee  when  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  ma>'»'^8  appropria- 
tlons  for  the  purpose  seclfled  in  the  following 
table  oposlte  the  name  of  the  committee  is 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: ,    .„ 

Name  of  committee  and  purpose  of  Ap- 

^"^ConunUtee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Committee  on  Civil  Service,  for  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for  the  De- 
partment of  War;  for  the  Department  of  the 

NftW 

committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  for  Rivers  and 

Harbors.  ^.  ,       ..  ^ 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

"(b)  At  least  one  member  of  each  com- 
mittee enumerated  In  subparagraph  (a),  to 
be  selected  by  his  or  their  respective  com- 
mittees, shall  be  a  member  of  any  conference 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
House  upon  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  the  foregoing  table  opposite  the 
name  of  his  or  their  respective  committee. 
"7.  When  a  point  of  order  is  made  against 
any  restriction  on  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  in  a  general  appropriation  bill 
on  the  ground  that  the  restriction  violates 
this  rule,  the  rule  shall  be  construed  strictly 
and.  In  case  of  doubt.  In  favor  of  the  point  of 
order." 

Part  2 — Rtnxs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

standing  coMMrrTEES  OP  the  house  of 

representatives 
Sec.  121.  (a)  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Rule  X 

"standing   COMMITTEES 

"(a)  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  House, 
at  the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  the 
following  standing  committees: 

"1.  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  consist 
of  twenty-seven  Members. 

"2.  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  con- 
sist of  forty-three  Members. 

"3.  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  con- 
sist of  thirty-three  Members. 

"4.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  consist  of  twenty-seven  Members. 

"5.  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  to  consist  of  twenty-five  Members. 

"6.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  consist  of  twenty-five  Members. 

"7.  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
to  consist  of  twenty-five  Members. 

"8.  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the 
Executive  Departments,  to  consist  of  twenty- 
five  Members. 

"9.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-five  Members. 

"10.  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
to  consist  of  twenty-five  Members. 

"11.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  to  consist  of  twenty-seven  Mem- 
bers. 

"12.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-seven  Members. 
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"13.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flsherlefl.  to  consist  of  twenty-five  Members. 
"14.  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-five  Members. 

"15.  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-seven  Members. 

"16.  Committee   on   Rules,   to   consist   of 
twelve  Members. 

"17.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
to  consist  of  nine  Members. 

"18.  Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs,    to 
consist  of  twenty-seven  Members. 

n9.  Committee  on   Ways   and   Means,  to 
consist  of  twenty-five  Members. 

"(b)(1)  The  Speaker  shall  appoint  all  se- 
lect and  conference  committees  which  shall 
be  ordered  by  the  House  from  time  to  time. 
"(2)  At  the  commencement  of  each  Con- 
gress, the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of 
each  standing  committee  one  of  the  Members 
thereof;  In  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
chairman,  the  Member  next  in  rank  In  the 
order  named  In  the  election  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  so  on,  as  often  as  the  case  shall  hap- 
pen, shall  act  as  chairman;  and  in  case  of  a 
permanent  vacancy  in  the  chairmanship  of 
any  such  committee  the  House  shall  elect 
smother  chairman. 

"(3)  All  vacancies  In  standing  committees 
in  the  House  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  the 
House.  Each  Member  shall  be  elected  to  serve 
on  one  standing  committee  and  no  more; 
except  that  Members  who  are  elected  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  on  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlvlUes  may  be  elected  to  serve  on  two 
standing  committees  and  no  more,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  who  are  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  In 
the  Executive  Departments  or  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  may  be 
elected  to  serve  on  two  standing  committees 
and  no  more." 

(b)   Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    Is    amended    to    read    as 

follows: 

"Ruii  XI 

"POWEBS   AND   DUTIES   OF    COMMITTEES 


"(1)  All  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  subjects  listed  under  the  stand- 
ing committees  named  below  shall  be  referred 
to  such  committees,  respectively:  Provided. 
That  unless  otherwise  provided  herein,  any 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  standing 
committee  prior  to  January  2,  1947,  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  or  of  the  consolidated  committee 
succeeding  generally  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  conunlttee. 

••  ( a)   Committee  on  Agriculture. 

"1.  Agriculture  generally. 

"2.  Inspection  of  livestock  and  meat 
products. 

"3.  Animal  industry  and  diseases  of  ani- 
mals. 

"4  AdiUteratlon  of  seeds.  Insect  pests,  and 
protection  of  birds  and  animals  In  forest 
reserves.  ,         . 

"5.  Agricultural   colleges   and   experiment 

stations. 

"6  Forestry  in  general,  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  pubUc 
domain. 

"7.  Agricultural  economics  and  research. 

"8.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  chemistry. 

"9.  Dairy  Industry. 

"10.  Entomology  and  plant  quarantine. 

"11.  Human  nutrition  and  home  eco- 
nomics.   .     ,^       , 

"12.  Plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultural 

engineering. 
"13.  Agricultural     educational     extension 

services.  ^.^         .    ,    ,,, 

"14.  Extension  of  farm  credit  and  farm 

security. 

"15.  Rural  electrification. 

"16.  Agricultural  production  and  marketing 
and  stabUlzatlon  of  prices  of  agricultural 
products. 
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"17.  Crop  insurance  and  soil  conservation. 

"(b)   Committee  on  Appropriations. 

"1.  Appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

"(c)  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

"1.  Common  defense  generally. 

"2.  The  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment  generally. 

"3.  The  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally. 

"4.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes. 

"5.  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

"6.  Selective  service. 

"7.  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

"8.  Forts,   arsenals,  military  reservations, 

and  navy  yards. 

"9.  Ammunition  depots. 

"10.  Conservation,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 

"11.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

"12.  Scientific  research  and  development  In 
support  of  the  armed  services. 

"(d)  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

"1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

"2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try, other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

"3.  Deposit  Insurance. 

"4.  Public  and  private  housing. 

"5  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"6.  Gold  and  sliver.  Including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

"7.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption  tnere- 

"8.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. 

"9.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 

or  services.  ^  ^_., 

"(e)  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  OlvU 
Service  > 

"1.  "The  Federal  clvU  service  generally. 

"2.  The  statiw  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  Including  their  compen. 
satlon,  classification,  and  retirement. 

"3.  The  postal  service  generally,  including 
the  railway  mail  service,  and  measures  relat- 
ing to  ocean  mall  and  pneumatic-tube  serv- 
ice; but  excluding  post  roads. 

"4.  Postal-savings  banks. 

"5.  Census  and  the  collecUon  of  statistics 
generally. 

"6.  The  National  Archives. 

"(f)  Committee  on  the  DUtrict  of  Colimi- 

bla.  ,  ,     , 

"1  All  measures  relating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  gen- 
eral, other  than  appropriations  therefor,  in- 
cluding—  _  ^, 

"2.  PubUc  health  and  safety,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine  regulations. 

"3.  Regulation  of  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

"4.  Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 

"5.  Taxes  and  tax  sales. 

"6.  Insurance,  executors,  administrators, 
wills,  and  divorce. 

"7.  Municipal  and  Juvenile  courts. 

"8.  Incorporation  and  organization  of  so- 

detflds 

"9.  Municipal  code  and  amendments  to  the 
criminal  and  corporation  laws. 

"(g)  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

"1.  Measures  relating  to  education  or  la- 
bor generally. 

"2.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

"3.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

"4.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  Into  Interstate  commerce. 

"5.  Regulation  or  prevention  of  importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contrtct. 

"6.  Child  labor. 

"7.  Labor  statistics. 

"8.  Labor  standards. 

"9.  School-lunch  program. 

"10.  Vocational  rehablUtatlon. 
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"11.  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

"12.  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dimib,  and  Blind;  Howard  University;  Freed- 
men's  Hospital;  and  Saint  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital. 

"13.  Welfare  of  miners. 

"(h)  (1)  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments. 

"(A)  Budget  and  accounting  measures, 
other  than  i4>proprlatlons. 

"(B)  Reorganizations  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

"(2)  Such  committee  shaU  have  the  duty 
of— 

"(A)  receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  of  submitting  such  recommendations 
to  the  House  as  it  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable In  connection  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  such  reports; 

"(B)  studying  the  operation  of  Oovem- 
ment activities  at  aU  levels  with  a  view  to 
determining  Its  economy  and  efficiency; 

"(C)  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enacted 
to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government; 

"(D)  studjrlng  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  municipalities,  and  between 
the  UBited  States  and  International  orga- 
nlKatlotB-of  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
member. 

"(1)   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

"1.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

"2.  Establishment  of  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 

"3.  Protection  of  American  citizens  abroad 
and  expatriation. 

"4.  Neutrality. 

"5.  International  conferences  and  con- 
gresses. 

"6.  The  American  National  Red  Cross. 

"7.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

"8.  Measures  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
service. 

"9.  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  coiintrles. 

"10.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  Inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safeguard 
American  business  Interests  abroad. 

"11.  United  Nations  Organization  and  In- 
ternational financial  and  monetary  organi- 
zations. 

"12.  Foreign  loans. 

"(J)  (1)  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(A)  Employment  of  persons  by  the  House, 
Including  clerks  for  Members  and  commit- 
tees, and  reporters  of  debates. 

"(B)  Expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

"(C)  The  auditing  and  settling  of  all  ac- 
counts which  may  be  charged  to  the  con- 
tingent fund. 

"(D)  Measiires  relating  to  accounts  of  the 
House  generally. 

"(E)  Appropriations  from  the  contingent 
fund. 

"(F)  Measures  relating  to  services  to  the 
House,  Including  the  House  Restaurant  and 
administration  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ings and  of  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol. 

"(G)  Measures  relating  to  the  travel  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

"(H)  Measures  relating  to  the  assignment 
of  office  space  for  Members  and  committees. 

"(I)  Measures  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  useless  executive  papers. 

"(J)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (o) 
8,  matters  relating  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  House  Library;  statuary  and  pic- 
tures; acceptance  or  purchase  of  works  of 
art  for  the  Capitol;  the  Botanic  Gardens; 
management  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  pur- 
chase of  books  and  manuscripts;  erection  of 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  individuals. 
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"(K)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (o) 
8,  matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  the  Incorporation  of  similar 
institutions. 

"(L)  Matters  relating  to  printing  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Congressional  Record. 

"(M)  Measures  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President,  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qualifications;  and 
Federal  elections  generally. 

"(2)  Such  cc»nmlttee  shall  also  have  the 
duty  of — 

"(A)  examining  all  bills,  amendments,  and 
Joint  resolutions  after  passage  by  the  House; 
and  In  cooperation  with  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  of  examin- 
ing all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  which  shall 
have  passed  both  Houses,  to  see  that  they 
are  correctly  enrolled;  and  when  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  shall  forthwith  present  the 
same,  when  they  shall  have  originated  In  the 
House,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  person,  and  report  the  fact  and  date  of 
such  presentation  to  the  House; 

"(B)  reporting  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  the  travel  of  Members  of  the 
House; 

"(C)  arranging  a  suitable  program  for 
each  day  observed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  a  memorial  day  in  memory  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  died  diirlng  the  preced- 
ing period,  and  to  arrange  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  thereof. 

"(k)  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

"1.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally. 

"2.  Regulation  of  Interstate  and  foreign 
transportation,  except  transportation  by  wa- 
ter not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
erstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"3.  Regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign 
communications. 

"4.  Civil  aeronautics. 

"5.  Weather  bureau. 

"6.  Interstate  oil  compacts;  and  petroleum 
and  natural  ^as,  except  on  the  public  lands. 

"7.  Securlvss  and  exchanges. 

"8.  Regulation  of  Interstate  transmission 
of  power,  except  the  Installation  of  con- 
nections between  Government  water  power 
projects. 

"9.  Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment,  except  revenue  measures 
relating  thereto. 

"10.  Public  health  and  quarantine. 

"11.  Inland  waterways. 

"12.  Bureau  of  Standards,  standardization 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  metric 
system. 

"(1)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"1.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal, 
generally. 

"2.  Constitutional  amendments. 

"3.  Federal  co\irts  and  Judges. 

"4.  Local  courts  in  the  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions. 

"5.  Revision  and  codification  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 

"6.  National  penitentiaries. 

"7.  Protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

"8.  Holidays  and  celebrations. 

"9.  Bankruptcy,  mutiny,  espionage,  and 
counterfeiting. 

"10.  State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines. 

"11.  Meetings  of  Congress,  attendance  of 
Members,  and  their  acceptance  of  incompat- 
ible offices. 

"12.  Civil  liberties.  If 

"13.  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks. 

"14.  Patent  Office. 

"IS.  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

"16.  Apportionment  of  Representatives. 

"17.  Measures  relating  to  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

"18.  Interstate  compacts  generally. 
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"19.  Presidential  succession. 

"(m)  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

"1.  Merchant  marine  generally. 

"2.  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and 
small  boats. 

"3.  Navigation  and  the  lavre  relating  there- 
to. Including  pilotage. 

"4.  R\iles  and  international  arrangements 
to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

"S.  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen. 

"6.  Measiires  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water  (except  matters 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission)  and  to  the  ins})ec- 
tlon  of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights  and 
signals,  Ilfesavlng  equipment,  and  fire  pro- 
tection on  such  vessels. 

"7.  The  Coast  Guard,  Including  Ilfesavlng 
service,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and  ocean 
derelicts. 

"8.  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academies. 

"9.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

"10.  Tlie  Panama  Canal  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
including  the  administration,  sanitation,  and 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  Inter- 
ocnaiUc  canals  generally. 

'  11.  Fisheries  and  wildlife,  Including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conservation. 

"(n)  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

"1.  Public  lands  generally,  including  entry, 
easements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

"2.  Mineral  resoiirces  of  the  public  lands. 

"3.  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien 
ownership.  Including  alien  ownership  of  min- 
eral lands. 

"4.  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks  cre- 
ated from  the  public  domain. 

"6.  Military  parks  and  battlefields,  and  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

"6.  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  of  Interest  on  the  public  domain. 

"7.  Measures  relating  generally  to  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  affecting  the  rev- 
enue and  appropriations. 

"8.  Irrigation  and  reclamation.  Including 
water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easements  of  public  lands  for  Irrigation  proj- 
ects, and  acquisition  of  private  lands  when 
necessary  to  complete  irrigation  projects. 

"9.  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  appor- 
tionment of  waters  for  irrigation  purposes. 

"10.  Mining  Interests  generally. 

"11.  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and 
entries  thereunder. 

"12.  Geological  survey. 

"13.  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

"14.  Petroleum  conservation  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  conservation  of  the  radium 
supply  In  the  United  States. 

"16.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Indians  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

"16.  Measvires  relating  to  the  care,  edu- 
cation, and  management  of  Indians,  includ- 
ing the  care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands 
and  general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

"(o)  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

"1.  Flood  control  and  Improvement  of  riy- 
ers  and  harbors. 

"2.  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
gation. Including  bridges  and  dams  (other 
than  international  bridges  and  dams). 

"3.  Water  power. 

"4.  Oil  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
waters. 

"S.  Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  Im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally. 

"6.  Measures  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  construction  of  post  offices,  cus- 
tomhouses. Federal  courthouses,  and  Gov- 
ernment buildings  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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"7.  Measures  relating  to  the  C^ltol  Build- 
ing and  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings. 

"8.  Measures  relating  to  the  construction 
or  reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  care  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

"9.  Public  reservations  and  parks  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Including  Rock 
Creek  Park  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

"10.  Measures  relating  to  the  construction 
or  maintenance  of  roads  and  post  roads, 
other  than  appropriations  therefor;  but  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  for  any  bill  providing 
general  legislation  in  relation  Xp  roads  to 
contain  any  provUion  for  any  specific  road, 
nor  for  any  bill  in  relation  to  a  specific  road 
to  embrace  a  provision  in  relation  to  any 
other  specific  road, 
"(p)  Committee  on  Rules. 
"1.  The  rules,  joint  rules,  and  order  of 
business  of  the  House. 

"2.  Recesses  and  final  adjournments  of 
Congress. 

"(q)(l)  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 
"  (A)  Un-American  activities. 
"(2)  The  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is 
authorized  to  make  from  time  to  time  in- 
vestigations of  (1)  the  extent,  character,  and 
objects  of  im-American  propaganda  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  (11)  the  diffusion 
within  the  United  States  of  subversive  and 
un-American  propaganda  that  is  instigated 
from  foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  origin 
and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution, and  (111)  all  other  questions  in  re- 
lation thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  in 
any  necessary  remedial  legislation. 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties shall  report  to  the  House  (or  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  Is  not  In 
session)  the  results  of  any  such  investiga- 
tion, together  with  such  reconunendatlons 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

"For  the  purpose  of  any  such  investigation, 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  Hoiise 
is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  prodtic- 
tlon  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
and  to  take  such  testimony,  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary. Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  subconunlttee,  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  any  such  chairman,  and  may 
be  serv^  by  any  person  designated  by  any 
such  chairman  or  member. 

"(r)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
"1.  Veterans'  measures  generally. 
"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

"4.  Compensation,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  education  of  veterans. 

"5.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 
"6.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 
"7.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 

"(8)  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
"1.  Revenue  measures  generally. 
"2.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States. 
"3.  The  deposit  of  public  moneys. 
"4.  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery. 
"6.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
"6.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 
"7.  Revenue  meaaures  relating  to  the  In- 
sular possessions. 
"8.  National  social  security. 
CXV ^2268— Part  27 
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"(2)  (a)  The  following-named  committees 
shall  have  leave  to  report  at  any  Ume  on  the 
matters  herein  stated,  namely:  The  Com- 
mittee on  RiUee— on  rules,  joint  rules,  and 
order  of  business;  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration — on  the  right  of  a  Member 
to  his  seat,  enrolled  bUls,  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  It  of  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
House  or  the  two  Houses,  and  on  all  matters 
of  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House;  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means— 
on  bills  raising  revenue;  the  Committee  on 
ApproprtaUons — on  the  general  appropria- 
tion bilU;  the  Committee  on  Public  Works — 
on  bills  authorizing  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors;  the  Committee  on  the 
Public  Lands— on  bllU  for  the  forfeiture  of 
land  grants  to  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions bills  preventing  speculation  In  the 
pubUc  lands,  bills  for  the  reservation  of  the 
public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  actual  and 
bona  fide  settlers,  and  bilU  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  States;  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs — on  general  pension  bills. 

"(b)  It  shall  always  be  in  order  to  call  up 
for  consideration  a  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  (except  It  shaU  not  be  called 
up  for  consideration  on  the  same  day  it  Is 
presented  to  the  House,  imless  so  determined 
by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  voting,  but  thU  provUlon  shall  not 
apply  during  the  last  three  days  of  the 
session),  and,  pending  the  consideration 
thereof,  the  Speaker  may  entertain  one  mo- 
tion that  the  House  adjourn;  but  after  the 
result  is  announced  he  shall  not  entertain 
any  other  dilatory  motion  until  the  said  re- 
port ShaU  have  been  fully  disposed  of.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  shall  not  report  any 
rule  or  order  which  shall  provide  that  busi- 
ness under  paragraph  7  of  rule  XXIV  shall 
be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  preeent;  nor  shall  It  report 
any  rule  or  order  which  shaU  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  motion  to  recommit  being  made  as 
provided  in  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI. 

"(c)   The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  House  reports  concerning  rules. 
Joint  rules,   and  order  of  business,  within 
three  legislative  days  of  the  time  when  or- 
dered reported  by  the  committee.  If  such 
rule  or  order  Is  not  considered  immediately, 
it  shall  be  referred  to  the  calendar  and  if 
not  called  up  by  the  Member  making  the  re- 
port within  seven  legislative  days  thereafter, 
any  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  may 
caU  It  up  as  a  question  of  privilege  and  the 
Speaker  shall  recognize  any  member  of  the 
RxUes  Committee  seeking  recognition  for  that 
pxupose.  If  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall 
make  an  adverse  report  on  any  resolution 
pending  before  the  committee,  providing  for 
an  order  of  business  for  the  consideration 
by  the  Hoiise  of  any  pubUc  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution, on  days  when  it  shaU  be  In  order  to 
call  up  motions  to  discharge  committees  It 
shall  be  In  order  for  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  call  up  for  consideration  by  the 
House  any  such  adverse  report,  and  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  the  adoption  by  the 
House  of  said  resolution  adversely  reported 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  report  of  the 
Committee  on  RiUes.  and  the  ^>eaker  shall 
recognize   the   Mwnber   seeking  recognition 
for  that  purpose  as  a  question  of  the  highest 
privilege. 

"(d)  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  make  final  report  to  the  House 
in  aU  contested-election  cases  not  later  than 
six  months  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
conteetoe  Is  elected  except  In  a  contest  from 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  In  which  case  the 
time  shall  not  exceed  nine  months. 

"(e)  A  standing  committee  of  the  House 
(other  than  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions) shall  meet  to  consider  any  bill  or 
resolution  pending  before  it  (A)  on  all  regu- 
lar meeting  days  selected  by  the  committee; 
(B)   upon  the  caU  of  the  chairman  of  the 
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committee;  (C)  If  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  three  days'  consideration,  re- 
fusee  or  falls,  upon  the  request  of  at  least 
three  members  of  the  committee,  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  oonmilttee  within 
seven  calendar  days  from  the  date  of  said 
request,  then,  upon  the  filing  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  of  the  written  and  signed 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  for  a 
called  special  meeting  of  the  committee,  the 
committee  shall  meet  on  the  day  and  hotur 
specified  In  said  written  requst.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee  to 
notify  all  members  of  the  committee  in  the 
usual  way  of  such  called  special  meeting. 

"(f)  The  rules  of  the  House  are  hereby 
made  the  rules  of  Its  standing  committees  so 
far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  Is  hereby  made  a 
motion  of  high  privilege  In  said  committees." 


DELEGATES     AND     EESTOENT     COMMISSIONES 

Sec.  122  Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Rtrut  xn 

"DELXCATES   AND   RESIDENT    OOMMISSIONIB 

"1.  The  Delegates  from  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rtco,  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  as  additional  members  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  Armed  Services,  and 
Public  Lands;  and  they  shall  possess  in  such 
conunlttees  the  same  powers  and  privileges 
as  m  the  House,  and  may  make  any  motion 
except  to  reconsider." 

REFERENCE   OP   PRIVATE   CLAIMS   BILLS 

Sec.  123.  Paragraph  3  of  rule  XXI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3.  No  bill  for  the  payment  or  adjudication 
of  any  private  claim  against  the  Government 
shall  be  referred,  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  any  other  than  the  following  com- 
mittees, namely:  To  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary." 

Part  3 — ^Provisions  Applicable  to  Both 

Houses 

private  bills  banned 

Sec.  131.  No  private  bills  or  resolution  (In- 
cluding so-called  omnibus  claims  or  pension 
bills),  and  no  amendment  to  any  bill  or 
resolution,  authorizing  or  directing  (1)  the 
payment  of  money  for  property  damages,  for 
personal  Injuries  or  death  for  which  suit  may 
be  Instituted  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act,  or  for  a  pension  (other  than  to  carry 
out  a  provision  of  law  or  treaty  stipulation) ; 
(2)  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  a 
navigable  stream;  or  (3)  the  correction  of 
a  military  or  naval  record,  shall  be  received 
or  considered  In  either  the  Senate  or  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

CONGRESSIONAL   ADJOTjaNKENT 

Sec.  132.  Except  In  time  of  war  or  during 
a  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  the  two  Houses  shaU  adjourn  sine 
die  not  later  than  the  last  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  In  the  month  of  Jxily  In  each  year 
iinless  otherwise  provided  by  the  Congress. 

COIUCITTEE  FBOCEUUaS 

Sec.  133.  (a)  Each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representotlves 
(except  the  Committees  on  Appropriations) 
ShaU  fix  regular  weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly 
meeting  days  for  the  transaction  of  business 
before  the  committee,  and  additional  meet- 
ings may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Each  such  committee  sbaU  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  committee  action. 
Such  record  shaU  Include  a  record  of  the  votes 
on  any  quesUon  on  which  a  cacord  vote  U 
demanded. 

(c)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  ^ 
each  such  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be 
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reported  promptly  to  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  any 
measure  approved  by  his  committee  and  to 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(d)  No  measure  or  reconunendatlon  shall 
be  reported  from  any  such  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  were  actually 
present. 

(e)  Each  such  standing  committee  shall, 
so  far  as  practicable,  require  all  witnesses 
appearing  before  It  to  flle  in  advance  writ- 
ten statements  of  their  proposed  testimony, 
and  to  limit  their  oral  presentations  to  brief 
summaries  of  their  argument.  The  staff  of 
each  committee  shall  prepare  digests  of  such 
statements  for  the  use  of  committee  mem- 
bers. 

(f)  All  hearings  conducted  by  standing 
committees  or  their  subcommittees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public,  except  executive  sessions 
for  marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or  where 
the  committee  by  a  majority  vote  orders 
an  executive  session. 

coMiamx  POWERS 
S«c.  134.  (a)  Each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate,  including  any  subcommittee  of 
any  such  committee.  Is  authorized  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourivad  periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require 
by.  subgena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  take  such  testimony  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  (not  In  excess  of  $10,000 
for  each  committee  during  any  Congress)  as 
It  deems  advisable.  Each  such  committee  may 
make  investigations  Into  any  matter  within 
Its  jurisdiction,  may  report  such  hearings 
as  may  be  had  by  It,  and  may  employ  steno- 
graphic assistance  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  25 
cents  per  hundred  words.  The  expenses  of 
the  committee  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman. 

(b)  Every  committee  and  subcommittee 
serving  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  report  the  name,  profeeslon  and  , 
total  salary  of  each  staff  member  employed 
by  It,  and  shall  make  an  accounting  of  funds 
appropriated  to  It  and  expended  by  It  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  least  once  every  six  months,  and  such 
Information  shall  be  published  periodically 
In  the  Congressional  Directory  when  and  as 
the  same  Is  Issued  and  as  Senate  and  House 
dociunents,  respectively,  every  three  months. 

(c)  No  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  except  the  Committee ,on  Rules 
of  the  House,  shall  sit,  without  special  leave, 
while  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Is  In  session. 

OONFERENCX  RULES  ON  AMENDMENTS  IN  NATURE 
OF  SUBSTITUTE 

Sec.  135.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  dis- 
agreement to  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  has  been  referred  to  confer- 
ees. It  shaU  be  In  order  for  the  conferees  to 
report  a  substitute  on  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter; but  they  may  not  Include  In  the  report 
matter  not  conmiltted  to  them  by  either 
House.  They  may,  however.  Include  in  their 
report  In  any  such  case  matter  which  Is  a 
germane  modification  of  subjects  In  disagree- 
ment. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  conferees  vio- 
late subsection  (a) ,  the  conference  report 
shall  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

UBGISLATTVE  OVERSIGHT  BY  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  136.  To  assist  the  Congress  In  apprais- 
ing the  administration  of  the  laws  and  In  de- 
veloping such  amendments  or  related  legis- 
lation as  It  may  deem  necessary,  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  exercise  continuous 
watchfulness  of  the  execution  by  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  concerned  of  any  laws,  the 
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subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  committee;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  study  all  pertinent  reports  and 
data  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  agen- 
cies In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

decisions  on  questions  or  committee 

JURISDICTION 

Sec.  137.  In  any  case  In  which  a  contro- 
versy arises  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  any  proposed  legislation,  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  shall  be  decided  by  the 
presiding  ofBcer  of  the  Senate,  without  de- 
bate, In  favor  of  that  committee  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  tlie  subject  matter  which 
predominates  In  such  proposed  legislation; 
but  such  decision  shall  be  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal. 

I.EGISLATIVE  BUDGET 

Sec.  138.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  or  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittees  thereof,  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  meet  Jointly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  regular  session  of  Congress 
and  after  study  and  consiiltatlon,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  report  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  a  legislative  budget  for  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year,  including  the  estimated 
over-all  Federal  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
such  year.  Such  report  shall  contain  a  rec- 
ommendation for  the  maximum  amount  to 
be  appropriated  for  expenditure  In  such  year 
which  shall  Include  such  an  amount  to  be 
reserved  for  deficiencies  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  such  committees.  If  the  esti- 
mated receipts  exceed  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures, such  report  shall  contain  a  recommen- 
dation for  a  reduction  In  the  public  debt. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  by  February  16. 

(b)  The  report  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  concurrent  resolution  adopting  such 
budget,  and  fixing  the  maximum  amount 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  In  such 
,  year.  If  the  estimated  expenditures  exceed 
the  estimated  receipts,  the  concurrent  res- 
olution shall  Include  a  section  substantially 
as  follows:  "That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  public  debt  shall  be  Increased 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  exceed  the  estimated  receipts, 
such  amount  being  $ 

HEARINGS  AND  REPORTS  BT  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  139.  (a)  No  general  appropriation  bill 
shall  be  considered  In  either  Hotise  unless, 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  bill,  print- 
ed committee  hearings  and  reports  on  such 
bin  have  been  available  for  at  leaat  three 
calendar  days  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
m  which. such  bin  Is  to  be  considered. 

(b)  The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  two  Houses  are  authorized  and  directed, 
acting  Jointly,  to  develop  a  standard  ap- 
propriation classification  schedule  which  will 
clearly  define  In  concise  and  uniform  ac- 
counts the  subtotals  of  appropriations  asked 
for  by  agenclea  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  That  part  of  the  printed 
hearings  containing  each  such  agency's  re- 
quest for  appropriations  shall  be  preceded  by 
such  a  schedule. 

(c)  No  general  appropriation  bill  or  amend- 
ment thereto  shall  be  received  or  consid- 
ered In  either  House  If  It  contains  a  provi- 
sion reapproprlatlng  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations;  except  that  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  appropriations  in  continu- 
ation of  appropriations  for  public  works  on 
which  work  has  commenced. 

(d)  The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  study  of  (1)  existing  permanent 
appropriations  with  a  view  to  limiting  the 
number  of  permanent   appropriations   and 
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to  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
what  permanent  appropriations.  If  any, 
should  be  discontinued;  and  (2)  the  dis- 
position of  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
Government  property  or  services  by  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  with  a  view  to 
recommending  to  their  respective  Houses  a 
uniform  system  of  control  with  respect  to 
such  funds. 

BXCOROB  or  CONGRESS 

Sec.  140.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  authorized  and  directed,  Eu:ting 
Jointly,  to  obtain  at  the  close  of  each  Con- 
gress all  of  the  noncurrent  records  of  the 
Congress  and  of  each  committee  thereof  and 
transfer  them  to  the  National  Archives  for 
preservation,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  respectively. 

(b)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  authorized  and  directed  to  collect  all 
of  the  noncurrent  records  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  First  to  the  Seven- 
ty-sixth Congress,  inclusive,  and  transfer 
such  records  to  the  National  Archives  for 
preservation,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  respectively. 

PRESERVATION   OF   COMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

Sec.  141.  The  Librarian  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  authorized  and  directed  to  have 
bound  at  the  end  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  printed  hearings  of  testimony  taken  by 
each  committee  of  the  Congress  at  the  pre- 
ceding session. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  142.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on 
January  2,  1947;  except  that  this  section  and 
sections  140  and  141  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS 

Part  1 — Statutory  Provisions  Relating  to 

Congressional  Personnel 

INCREASE   IN   compensation   FOR   CERTAIN 

congressional  officers 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1947,  the 
annual  basic  compensation  of  the  elected  of- 
ficers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (not  including  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficers of  the  two  Houses)  shall  be  increased 
by  50  per  centum;  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946.  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  compensation  of  said 
elected  officers. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  for  the  "Office  of  the 
Vice  President"  the  sum  of  $23,130;  and  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually for  the  "Office  of  the  Speaker"  the 
sum  of  $20,025. 

(c)  The  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  each  authorized  to  employ  an 
administrative  assistant,  who  shall  receive 
basic  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  a  year.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  such  compensation. 

committee  staffs 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
(other  than  the  Appropriations  Committees) 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  not  more  than  four  profes- 
sional staff  members  in  addition  to  the  cler- 
ical staffs  on  a  permanent  basis  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliations  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office;  and  said  staff  members  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  such  committee  as  the 
committee  may  deemed  advisable.  Each  such 
committee  Is  further  authorized  to  terminate 
the  services  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee of  any  such  professional  staff  mem- 
ber as  it  may  see  fit.  Professional  staff  mem- 
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bers  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  ottier 
than  committee  business  and  no  other  duties 
may  be  assigned  to  them. 

(b)  Subject    to   appropriations   which   it 
shall  be  in  order  to  Include  In  appropria- 
tion bins,  the  Committee  on  Appropriationa 
of  each  House  Is  authorized  to  appoint  such 
staff,  in  addition  to  the  clerk  thereof  and  as- 
sistants for  the  minority,  as  each  such  com- 
mittee, by  a  majority  vote,  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary,  such  personnel,  other  than 
the    minority    assistants,    to    possess    such 
Qualifications  as  the  committees  respectively 
may  prescribe,  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  also  is  authorized 
to  conduct  studies  and  examinations  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  any  executive 
agency  (Including  any  agency  the  nwlprtty  of 
the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  united  States)  "   t  may  deem 
necessary  to  assist  It  in  connect  on  with  the 
determination  of  matters  within  Its  juns- 
mcS  and  in  accordance  with  procedures 
authorized  by  the  committee  by  a  majority 
vote,  including  the  rights  and  powers  con- 
ferred by  House   Resolution  Numbered   60, 
adopted  January  9,  1945. 

(c)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee, which  shall  be  appointed  by  a  ma- 
SrltTvote  of  the  committee,  ^hall  consist  of 
Lot  Lore  than  six  clerks,  to  be  attached  to 
the  office  of  the  chairman,  to  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  to  the  Pro^«f 'o«» 
^aff,  as  the  committee  may  deem  advisable 
^d  the  position  of  committee  Janltoj  is 
hereby  abolished.  The  clerical  staff  shall 
handle  committee  correspondence  and  steno- 
graphic work,  both  for  the  committee  staff 
ind  for  the  chairman  and  ranking  ni»no'"y 
member   on   matters   related  to   committee 

^Td)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office  records 
of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee;  and  such  records  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Congress  and  all  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  respective  Houses 
shall  have  access  to  such  records.  Eacl^co*"' 
mlttee  Is  authorized  to  have  printed  and 
bound  such  testimony  and  other  data  pre- 
sented at  hearings  held  by  the  committee^ 

(e)  The  professional  staff  members  of  the 
standing  committees  shall  receive  annual 
compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman, 
ranging  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  and  the  cleri- 
cal staff  shall  receive  annual  compensation 
ranging  from  $2,000  to  $8,000. 

(f)  No  committee  shall  appoint  to  its  staff 
any  experts  or  other  personnel  detailed  or 
assigned  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government,  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(B)  No  individual  who  Is  employed  as  a 
professional  staff  member  of  any  committee 
as  provided  In  this  section  shall  be  eligible 
for  appointment  to  any  office  or  position  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  for 
a  period  of  one  year  after  he  shall  have 
ceased  to  be  such  a  member. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions— 

(1)  The  committee  employees  of  the  exist- 
ing Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  existing  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  continued  on  the  rolls  of  the 
respective  appropriations  committees  estab- 
lished under  title  I  of  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  1947,  unless  sooner  removed  for 
cause. 

(2)  Committee  employees  of  all  other  ex- 
isting standing  committees  of  each  House 
shaU  be  continued  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
spectively, through  January  31,  1947,  unless 
sooner  removed  for  cause  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  as 
the  case  may  be. 
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(3)  The  appropriations  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  committee  employees  of  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  contained  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1947,  shall  be 
available  for  the  compensation  of  employees 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
and  of  employees  of  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
succeeding  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  standing 
committees  specified  in  such  Appropriation 
Act;  and  In  any  case  in  which  the  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  of  any  existing  standing 
committee  is  transferred  to  two  or  naore 
standing  committees  under  title  I  of  this  Act, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdnUnlstra- 
tion  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  with  respect 
to  sUndlng  committees  of  the  House,  shall 
allocate  such  appropriations  in  an  equitable 
manner, 
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Sec  203.  (a)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  In  the 
Library  of  Congress  a  separate  department  to 
be  known  as  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service — 

(1)  upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any 
committee  of  either  House  or  any  joint  com- 
mittee in  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evalu- 
ation of  legislative  proposals  pending  before 
it  or  of  recommendations  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, by  the  President  or  any  executive 
agency,  and  otherwise  to  assist  in  furnish- 
ing a  basis  for  the  proper  determination  of 
measures  before  the  committee: 

(2)  upon  request,  or  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive in  anticipation  of  requests,  to  gather, 
classify,  analyze,  and  make  available,  in 
translations.  Indexes,  digests,  compilations 
and  bulletins,  and  otherwise,  data  for  a  bear- 
ing upon  legislation,  and  to  render  such 
data  serviceable  to  Congress,  and  committees 
and  Members  thereof,  without  partisan  bias 
in  selection  or  presentation; 

(3)  to  prepare  summaries  and  digests  of 
public  hearings  before  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  of  bills  and  resolutions  of  a 
public  general  nature  introduced  in  either 
House. 

(b)  (1)  A  director  and  assistant  director  oi 
the    Legislative   Reference    Service    and    all 
other  necessary  personnel,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Ubrarian  of  Congress  without  regard 
to  the  civil-service  laws  and  without  refer- 
ence to  poUtical  affiliations,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their   office.  The  compensation  of  all   em- 
ployees shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923. 
as  amended:    Provided.  That  the  grade  of 
senior  speclaUsts  In  each  field  enumerated 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  highest  grade  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  which  re- 
search   analysts    and    consultants    without 
supervisory  responslblUty  are  currently  as- 
signed. All  employees  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  shaU  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  the  civil-service  retirement  laws. 
(2)   The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  further 
authorized  to  appoint  in  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  senior  specialists  in  the  fol- 
lowing broad  fields:   Agriculture;   American 
government     and     public     administration; 
American  public  law;   conservation;   educa- 
tion- engineering  and  public  works:  full  em- 
ployment; housing;    industrial  organization 
and  corporation  finance;    International   af- 
fairs- international  trade  and  economic  geog- 
raphy; labor,  mineral  economics;  money  and 
banking-    price    economics;    social    welfare; 
taxation  and  fiscal  policy;  transportation  and 
communications:  and  veterans'  affairs.  Such 
specialists,  together  with  such  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  as  may  be  necessary,  shall 
be  available  for  special  work  with  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  for  any  of  the 
purposes  set  out  In  section  203(a)  (1). 
(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
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propriated  for  the  work  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  the  following  sums:  (1) 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1947, 
$660,000;  (2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1948,  $650,000;  (3)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  $750,000;  and  (4)  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Service. 

omCB  or  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 

Sec.  204.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  the  foUowlng  sums: 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1947,  $160,000; 

(2)  For  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1948,  $200,000; 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1949,  $250,000; 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1950,  $250,000;  and 

(5)  For  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Office. 


STUDIES   BY    COMPTROLLER   GENERAL 

Sec.  206.  The  Comptroller  General  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  restrictions  placed  In  gen- 
eral appropriation  Acts  limiting  the  expendi- 
ture of  specified  appropriations  therein,  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment incident  to  complying  with  such 
restrictions,  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  complying  with 
such  restrictions  and  such  other  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  desirable. 

EXPENDITURE  ANALYSIS  BY   COMPTROLLER 
GENXBAL 

Sec  206.  The  ComptroUer  General  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  an  expenditure 
analysis  of  each  agency  in  the  executiv* 
branch  of  the  Government  (including  Gov- 
ernment corporations),  which,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Comptroller  General,  wUl  enable 
Congress  to  determine  whether  public  funds 
have  been  economically  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered and  expended.  Reports  on  such 
analyses  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
Committees  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  and  to  the  legUlatlve  commit- 
tees having  jurisdiction  over  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  operations  of  the  respective 
agencies,   of  the  two  Houses. 

CORRECTION    or    MH-FTARY    AND    NAVAL    RECORDS 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard, 
respectively,  under  procedures  set  up  by 
them,  and  acting  through  boards  of  clvUian 
officers  or  employees  of  their  respective  de- 
partments, are  authorized  to  correct  any 
military  or  naval  record  where  in  their  judg- 
ment such  action  Is  necessary  to  correct  an 
error  or  to  remove  an  injustice. 
P^x  2 STATUTORY  Provisions  Relating  to 

COMMITTEES   or   CONGRESS 
IMPROVEMENT   Or  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 

Sec  221.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for 
printing  in  the  Dally  Record  the  legislative 
program  for  the  day.  together  with  a  list  of 
congressional  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings and  the  place  of  meeting  and  subject 
matter;  and  to  cause  a  brief  r6sum6  of  con- 
gressional activities  for  the  previous  day  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  Record,  together  with 
an  index  of  Its  contents.  Such  data  shall  be 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 

JOINT  COMMTTTEE  ON  PRINTING 

SEC  222.  Section  1  of  the  Act  entltied  "An 
Act  Providing  for  the  pubUc  printing  and 
binding  and  the  distribution  of  public  docu- 
ments'', approved  January  12.  1895  (28  Stat. 
601).  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:     That 
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there  ahall  be  a  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
ccnslBtlng  of  the  chairman  and  two  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  and  two 
members  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  shall  have  the  powers  hereinafter 
stated." 

JOINT    COMIUTTEE   ON    THE   UBRAKY 

Skc.  223.  The  Joint  Committee  of  Congress 
on  the  Library  shall  hereafter  consist  of  the 
chairman  and  four  members  of  the  CcHn- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  chairman  and  four  members 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
TBANsrER  or  njNcnoNS 

SBC.  234.  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
Imposed  by  statute,  resolution,  or  rule  of 
either  House  of  Congress  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  on  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
(or  the  chairman  thereof)  are.  Insofar  as  they 
are  consistent  with  this  Act,  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  that  standing  committee  created 
by  this  Act  (or  the  chairman  thereof)  to 
which  Is  transferred  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  to  which  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  relate;  except 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  •ef  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfiSce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  House  created  by  this  Act  shall 
be  members  of  the  National  Archives  Council. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

See.  225.  Section  6(b)  (3)  (relating  to  the 
time  for  filing  the  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report)  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "May  1"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"February  1". 

ECONOMIC  REPORT  OT  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  226.  Section  3(a)  (relating  to  the  time 
for  filing  the  economic  report  of  the  presi- 
dent) of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  "within  60  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session". 

Part  3 — Provisions  Relatinc  to  Capitol 
AND  Pages 

SEM03ELINC    OF    CAtrCXTS    ROOMS 
AND    RESTAURANTS 

Skc.  241.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  plans  and 
submit  them  to  Congress  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  for  the  remodeling  (a)  of  the 
caucus  rooms  In  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings  to  provide  Improved  acoustics  and 
seating  facilities  and  for  the  presentation  of 
motion  picture  or  other  visual  displays  on 
matters  of  national  Interest;  and  (b)  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Restaurants  to  provide  for 
more  convenient  dining  facilities. 

ASSIGNMENT    OF   CAPTTOL    SPACE 

Sbc.  242.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  cause  a  survey  to  be 
made  of  available  space  within  the  Capitol 
which  could  be  utilized  for  Joint  committee 
meetings,  meetings  of  conference  coromlttees, 
and  other  meetings,  requiring  the  attendance 
of  both  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  shall  recommend  the 
reassignment  of  such  space  to  accommodate 
such  meetings. 

SENATE  AND  HOUSE  PACES 

Ssc.  243.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, acting  Jointly,  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  education  of  Congressional 
pages  and  pages  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
public  school  system  of  the  District.  Such 
arrangement  shall  Include  provision  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia  for 
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any  additional  expenses  incurred  by  the  pub- 
Uc  school  system  of  the  District  In  carrying 
out  such  arrangement. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reimburse  the  District  of  Columbia  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  arrangement  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  said 
page  or  pages  may  elect  to  attend  a  private  or 
parochial  school  of  their  own  choice:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  such  private  or  pa- 
rochial school  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  only  In 
the  same  amount  as  would  be  paid  If  the 
page  or  pages  were  attending  a  public  school 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS   AND 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  244.  All  necessary  funds  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  are  hereby  further 
authorized  to  employ  such  administrative 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under 
their  respective  Jurisdictions. 


EFFEC'I'lVE  DATE 

Sec.  245.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  Its  enactment;  except  that  sec- 
tions 202  (a),  (b),  (c),  (e),  (f),  and  (h), 
222,  223,  224,  and  243  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Eightieth  Congress  con- 
venes. 

TTTIjE   in— regulation  op  LOBBYINa 
ACT 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act". 

DXFINTnONS 

Sec.  302.  When  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money  or  anything  of  value  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contri- 
bution. 

(b)  The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of  value, 
and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  an  expenditure. 

(c)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  committee,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  and  any  other  organization 
or  group  of  persons. 

(d)  The  term  "Clerk"  means  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  The  term  "legislation"  means  bills, 
resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and 
other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either 
House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other 
matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action 
by  either  House. 

DETAILED   ACCOUNTS    OF    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  who  shall  in  any  manner  solicit  or 
receive  a  contribution  to  any  organization  or 
fund  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  designated 
to  keep  a  detailed  and  exact  account  of — 

( 1 )  all  contributions  of  any  amount  or  of 
any  value  whatsoever; 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution  of  $500  or 
more  and  the  date  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  organization  or  fund;  and 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  expenditure  Is  made  and 
the  date  thereof. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  person 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
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the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  of 
such  funds  exceeding  910  In  amount,  and 
to  preserve  all  receipted  bills  and  accounts 
required  to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  statement  containing  such 
items. 

BXCKIFTS   FOR   CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  304.  Every  individual  who  receives  a 
contribution  of  $500  or  more  for  any  of  the^ 
purposes  hereinafter  designated  shall  wlthf^ 
five  days  after  receipt  thereof  render  to 
the  person  or  organization  for  which  such 
contribution  was  received  a  detailed  account 
thereof,  including  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  making  such  contribution  and 
the  date  on  which  received. 

STATEMENTS  TO  BE  FILED  WITH  CLERK  OF  HOUSE 

Sbc.  805.  (a)  Every  person  receiving  any 
contributions  or  expending  any  money  for 
the  pvirposes  designated  In  subparagraph  (a) 
or  (b)  of  section  307  shall  file  with  the  Clerk 
between  the  first  and  tenth  day  of  each 
calendar  quarter,  a  statement  containing 
complete  as  of  the  day  next  preceding  the 
date  of  filing — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  of  $500  or  more 
not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  report;  ex- 
cept that  the  first  report  filed  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  contain  the  name  and  address 
of  each  person  who  has  made  any  contribu- 
tion of  $500  or  more  to  such  person  since 
the  effective  date  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  total  sum  of  the  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  person  during  the  calen- 
dar year  and  not  stated  under  paragr^h 

(1); 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  person  during  the  calen- 
dar year; 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  in  one  or  more  items 
of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value,  within 
the  calendar  year,  of  $10  or  more  has  been 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person,  and 
the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  ex- 
penditure; 

(5)  the  total  sum  of  all  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  during  the 
calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  para- 
graph (4); 

(6)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  during  the 
calendar  year. 

(b)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  diir- 
ing  the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate, 
but  where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an 
item  reported  in  a  previous  statement  only 
the  amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

STATEMENT  PRESERVED  FOR  TWO  TEARS 

Sec.  306.  A  statement  required  by  this  title 
to  be  filed  with  the  Clerk— 

(a)  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
deposited  in  an  established  post  office  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  registered, 
and  directed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia^  but  In  the 
event  it  Is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such 
statement  shall  be  promptly  filed  upon  no- 
tice by  the  Clerk  of  Its  nonrecelpt; 

(b)  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Clerk  for  a 
period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  filing, 
shall  constitute  part  of  the  public  records 
of  his  office,  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

PERSONS  TO  WHOM  APPLICABLE 

Sec.  307.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
aj/ply  to  any  person  (except  a  political  com- 
mittee as  defined  in  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  and  duly  organized  State  or 
local  committees  of  a  political  party),  who 
by  himself,  or  through  any  agent  of  em- 
ployee or  other  persons  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, directly  or  indirectly,  solicits,  col- 
lects, or  receives  money  or  any  other  thing 
of  value  to  be  used  principally  to  aid,  or  the 
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prlnclpca  purpose  of  which  person  Is  to  aid, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a)  The  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  TO  Influence,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

REGISTRATION   WITH   SECRETART   OF  THE   SENATE 
AND  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Sec.  308.   (a)    Any  person  who  shaU  en- 
gage himself  for  pay  or  for  any  considera- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall,  before  doing  anything  in  furtherance 
of  such  object,  register  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  shall  give  to  those 
officers  in  writing  and  under  oath,  his  name 
and  business  address,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  by  whom  he  Is  employed,  and 
in  whose  interest  he  appears  or  works,  the 
duration  of  such  employment,  how  much  he 
is  paid  and  is  to  receive,  by  whom  he  is 
paid  or  Is  to  be  paid,  how  much  he  Is  to  be 
paid  for  expenses,  and  what  expenses  are  to 
be  Included.  Each  such  person  so  registering 
shall,  between  the  flrst  and  tenth  day  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  so  long  as  his  activity 
continues,  flle  with  the  Clerk  and  Secretary 
a  detailed  report  under  oath  of  all  money 
received  and  expended  by  him  during  the 
preceding  calendar  quarter  in  carrying  on 
his  work;  to  whom  paid;  for  what  purposes; 
and  the  names  of  any  papers,  periodicals, 
magazines,  or  other  publications  in  which  he 
has  caused  to  be  published  any  articles  or 
editorials;    and  the  proposed  legislation  he 
is  employed  to  support  or  oppose.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  who  merely  appears  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  support  of  or  opposition  to  legislation; 
nor  to  any  public  official  acting  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity;  nor  In  the  case  of  any  news- 
paper or  other  regularly  published  periodical 
(including  any  Individual  who  owns,  pub- 
lishes, or  is  employed  by  any  such  news- 
paper or  periodical)   which  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  publishes  news  items,  edi- 
torials, or  other  comments,  or  paid  advertise- 
ments, which  directly  or  indirectly  urge  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation,  if  such  news- 
paper, periodical,  or  individual,  engages  in 
no  further  or  other  activities  in  connection 
with  the  passage  or  defeat  of  such  legislation, 
other  than  to  appear  before  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  sup- 
port of  or  in  opposition  to  such  legislation, 
(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  seotlon  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

RKPOBTB    AND    STATEMENTS    TO    BE    MADE   UNDER 
OATH 

Sec.  309.  All  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired under  this  title  shall  be  made  under 
oath,  before  an  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
administer  oaths. 

PENALTIES 


Sec.  310.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  shaU,  upon 
conviction,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
twelve  months,  or  by  both  such  flne  and 
imprisonment. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided 
for  in  subsection  (a),  any  person  convicted 
of  the  misdemeanor  si>eclfied  therein  Is  pro- 
hibited, for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  such  conviction,  from  attempting  to 
influence,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  passage 
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or  defeat  of  any  proposed  legislation  or  frran 
appearing  before  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
In  support  of  or  opposition  to  proposed 
legislation;  and  any  person  who  violates  any 
provlaion  of  this  subsection  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  flne  and 
imprisonment. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec.  311.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  to  practices  or  activities  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  nor  be 
construed  as  repealing  any  portion  of  said 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
TITLE   IV— FEDERAL   TORT   CLAIMS   ACT 

Part  1 — Short  Title  and  Definitions 
SHORT  title 

Sec.  401.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal    Tort    Claims   Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  402.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

(a)  "Federal  agency"  includes  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  Independent  establish- 
ments of  the  United  States,  and  corporations 
whose  primary  function  is  to  act  as,  and 
while  acUng  as,  instrumentalities  or  agencies 
of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  author- 
ized to  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  own  names: 
Provided.  That  this  shall  not  be  construed 
to  Include  any  contractor  with  the  United 
States. 

(b)  "Employee  of  the  Government"  In- 
cludes officers  or  employees  of  any  Federal 
agency,  members  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  Federal  agency  in  an  official 
capacity,  temporarily  or  permanenUy  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  whether  with  or 
without  compensation. 

(c)  "Acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office 
or  employment",  in  the  case  of  a  monber  of 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  means  acting  in  line  of  duty. 
Part  2 — Administrative  Adjustment  of  Tort 

Claims  Against  the  United  States 
claims  of  1 1.000  or  less 
Sec.  403.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of 
this  title,  authority  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency,  or  his 
designee  for  the  purpose,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  to  consider,  ascertain, 
adjust,  determine,  and  settle  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  money  only, 
accruing  on  and  after  January  1,  1946,  on 
account  of  damage  to  or  loss  of  property  or 
on  account  of  personal  lnj\iry  or  death,  where 
the  total  amount  of  the  claim  does  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000,  caused  by  the  negUgent  or 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of 
the  Government  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  office  or  employment,  imder  cir- 
cumstances where  the  United  States,  if  a 
private  person,  would  be  Uable  to  the 
claimant  for  such  damage,  loss,  injury,  or 
death,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  act  or  omission  occurred. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  3  of 
this  title,  any  such  award  or  determination 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of 
the  Government,  except  when  procured  by 
means  of  fraud,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  the  contrary. 

(c)  Any  award  made  to  any  claimant  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and  any  award,  com- 
promise, or  settlement  of  any  claim  cogniza- 
ble under  this  title  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  section  413.  shaU  be  paid 
by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned out  of  appropriations  that  may  be 
made  therefor,  which  appropriatJons  are 
hereby  authorized. 

(d)  The  acceptance  by  the  claimant  of  any 
such  award,  compromise,  or  settlement  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  on  the  claimant,  and 
ShaU  constitute  a  complete  release  by  the 
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claimant  of  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  and  against  the  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise  to 
the  claim,  by  reason  of  the  same  subject 
matter. 

REPORT 

Sec.  404.  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  Qj^ually  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
of  all  claims  paid  by  such  Federal   agency 
under  this  part.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
name  of  each  claimant,  a  statement  of  the 
amount  claimed  and  the  amoimt  awarded, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  claim. 
Part  3 — Burrs  ow  Tort  Claims  Against  the 
United  States 
jurisdiction 
SBC.  410  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  wherein  the  plaintiff  is  resident 
or  wherein  the  act  or  omission  complained  of 
occurred,  including  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  for  the  Territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  sitting  without 
a  Jury,  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  on  any 
claim  against  the  United  States,  for  money 
only,  accruing  on  and  after  January  1.  1945, 
on  account  of  damage  to  or  loss  of  property  or 
on    account    of    personal    mjury    or    death 
caused  by  the  negUgent  or  wrongful  act  or 
omission  of  any  employee  of  the  Government 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office 
or  employment,  under  circumstances  where 
the  United  States,  If  a  private  person,  would 
be  liable  to  the  clalnuint  for  such  damage, 
loss,  injury,  or  death  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  act  or  omission 
occvured.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  thU 
title,  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  in 
respect  of  such  claims  to  the  same  claimants, 
In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  a  private  individual  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, except  that  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  liable  for  interest  prior  to  Judg- 
ment, or  for  punitive  damages.  Costs  sbaU 
be  allowed  in  aU  courts  to  the  successful 
claimant  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  United 
States  were  a  private  litigant,  except  that 
such  costs  shall  not  include  attorneys'  fees. 

(b)  The  Judgment  In  such  an  action  shaU 
constitute  a  complete  bar  to  any  action  by 
the  claimant,  by  reason  of  the  same  subject 
matter,  against  the  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise  to  the 
claim.  No  suit  shall  be  instituted  pursuant  to 
this  section  upon  a  claim  presented  to  any 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  part  2   of  this 
title  unless  such  Federal  agency  has  made 
flnal  disposlUon  of  the  claim:  Provided,  That 
the  claimant  may.  upon  fifteen  days'  notice 
given  m  wriUng.  withdraw  the  claim  from 
consideraUon  of  the  Federal  agency  and  com- 
mence suit  thereon  pursuant  to  this  section: 
Provided  further,  That  as  to  any  claim  so 
disposed  of  or  so  withdrawn,  no  suit  shaU 
be  instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
any  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  claim 
presented  to  the  Federal  agency,  except  where 
the  Increased  amount  of  the  claim  Is  shown 
to  be  based  upon  newly  discovered  evidence 
not  reasonably  discoverable  at  the  time  of 
presentation   of   the   claUn   to   the   Federal 
agency  or  upon  evidence  of  Intervening  facts, 
relating  to  the  amount  of  the  claim.  Disposi- 
tion of  any  claim  made  pursuant  to  part  2 
of  this  title  ShaU  not  be  competent  evidence 
of  liability  or  amount  of  damages  In  pro- 
ceedings on  such  claim  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion.   

PROCEDURE 

Sbc.  411.  In  actions  under  this  part,  tbe 
forms  of  process,  writs,  pleadings,  and  mo- 
tions, and  the  practice  and  procedure,  shaU 
be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  promulgated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
June  19,  1934  (48  Stot.  1064);  and  the  sam» 
provisions  for  conterclaim  and  set-off,  for  in- 
terest upon  Judgments,  and  for  payment  of 
Judgments,  shaU  ue  i^pUcable  as  In  cases 
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brought  In  the  United  States  district  courts 
under  the  Act  of  March  3, 1887  (24  Stat.  605) . 

BKVIKW 

Sec.  412.  (aX  Final  Judgmenta  In  the  dis- 
trict courts  in  cases  under  this  part  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  appeal — 

(1)  in  the  circuit  coiirts  of  appeals  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  to  other 
Judgments  of  the  district  courts;  or 

(2)  in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  notice  of  appeal 
filed  in  the  district  court  under  rule  73  of 
the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  have  affixed 
thereto  the  written  consent  on  behalf  of  all 
the  appellees  that  the  appeal  be  taken  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States.  Such 
appeals  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  taken  within  three  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  Judgment  of  the  dU- 
trict  court,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the 
rules  relating  to  appeals  from  a  district  court 
to  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June 
19.  1934  (48  Stat.  1084).  In  such  appeals  the 
Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  those 
conferred  on  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  In  re- 
spect to  appeals  under  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  February  13.  1926  (43  Stat.  939). 

(b)  factions  23a  and  240  of  the  Judicial 
Cede,  as^mendedTshall  apply  to  cases  under 
thU  part  in  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  and 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 
to  the  same  extent  as  to  cases  in  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals  therein  referred  to. 

COMPBOVISB 

Sec.  413.  With  a  view  to  doing  substantial 
Justice,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
arbitrate,  compromise,  or  settle  any  claim 
cognizable  under  this  part,  after  the  Institu- 
tion of  any  suit  thereon,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court  in  which  suit  la  pending. 

Paht  4 Phovisions  Common  to  Pakt  2  and 

Part  3 
one- teas  statute  of  limitations 

Sec.  420.  Every  claim  against  the  United 
States  cognizable  under  this  title  shall  be 
forever  barred,  unless  within  one  year  after 
such  claim  accrued  or  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever 
Is  later,  is  is  presented  In  writing  to  the  Fed- 
eral agency  out  of  whose  activities  It  arises, 
if  such  claim  is  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000;  or  unless  within  one  year  after  such 
claim  accrued  or  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichever  la 
later,  an  action  is  begun  pursuant  to  part  3 
of  this  title.  In  the  event  that  a  claim  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  is  presented  to  a 
Federal  agency  as  aforesaid,  the  time  to  In- 
stitute a  suit  pursuant  to  part  3  of  this  title 
shall  be  extended  for  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  maUlng  of  notice  to  the 
claimant  by  such  Federal  agency  as  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  claim  or  from  the  date 
of  withdrawal  of  the  claim  from  such  Federal 
agency  pursuant  to  section  410  of  this  title, 
if  it  would  otherwise  expire  before  the  end 
of  such  period. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  421.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(a)  Any  claim  based  upon  an  act  or  emis- 
sion of  an  employee  of  the  Ctovemment,  ex- 
ercising due  care.  In  the  execution  of  a  stat- 
ute or  regulation,  whether  or  not  such  stat- 
ute or  regulation  be  valid,  or  based  upon 
the  exercise  or  performance  or  the  failure  to 
exercise  or  perform  a  discretionary  function 
or  duty  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  or 
an  employee  of  the  Government,  whether  or 
not  the  discretion  Involved  be  abused. 

(b)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  the  loes,  mis- 
carriage, or  negligent  transmission  of  letters 
or  postal  matter. 

(c)  Any  claim  arising  In  respect  of  the 
assessment  or  collection  of  any  tax  or  cus- 
toms duty,  or  the  detention  of  any  goods  or 
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merchandise   by   any  officer  of  customs  or 
excise  or  any  other  law-enforcement  officer. 

(d)  Any  claim  for  which  a  remedy  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  March  9,  1920  (U.S.C, 
title  46,  sees.  741-762.  Inclusive) ,  or  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1925  (U.S.C,  tlUe  46,  sees.  781- 
790,  inclusive) .  relating  to  claims  or  suits  In 
admiralty  against  the  United  States. 

(e)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  an  act  or 
omission  of  any  employee  of  the  Government 
In  administering  the  provisions  of  the  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended. 

(f)  Any  claim  for  damages  caused  by  the 
Imposition  or  establishment  of  a  quarantine 
by  the  United  States. 

(g)  Any  claim  arising  from  Injury  to  ves- 
sels, or  to  the  cargo,  crew,  or  passengers  of 
vessels,  while  passing  through  the  locks  of 
the  Panama  Canal  or  while  In  Canal  Zone 
waters. 

(h)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  assault,  bat- 
tery, false  Imprisonment,  false  arrest,  mali- 
cious prosecution,  abuse  of  process,  libel, 
slander,  misrepresentation,  deceit,  or  inter- 
ference with  contract  rights. 

(i)  Any  claim  for  damages  caused  by  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  Treasury  or  by  the 
regulation  of  the  monetary  system. 

(J)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  the  com- 
batant activities  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces,  or  the  Coast  Guard,  during  tdme  of 
war. 

(k)  Any  claim  arising  In  a  foreign  coimtry. 

(1)  Any  claim  arising  from  the  activities 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

ATTORNEY'S    FEES 

Sec.  422.  "nie  court  rendering  a  Judgment 
for  the  plaintiff  pursuant  to  part  3  of  this 
title,  or  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  or 
his  designee  making  an  award  pursuant  to 
part  2  of  this  title,  or  the  Attorney  General 
making  a  disposition  pursuant  to  section  413 
of  this  title,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  as  a 
part  of  the  Judgment,  award,  or  settlement, 
determine  and  allow  reasonable  attorney's 
fees,  which.  If  the  recovery  is  $600  or  more, 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  centtun  of  the  amount 
recovered  under  part  2,  or  20  per  centum  of 
the  amoimt  recovered  under  part  3,  to  be 
paid  out  of  but  not  In  addition  to  the  amount 
of  Judgment,  award,  or  settlement  recovered, 
to  the  attorneys  representing  the  claimant. 
Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands,  receives, 
or  collects  for  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  such  claim  any  amount  In  excess  of  that 
allowed  under  this  section.  If  recovery  be 
had.  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
exclusiveness  or  remedy 

Sec.  423.  From  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  authority  of  any 
Federal  agency  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  own 
name  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize 
suits  against  such  Federal  agency  on  claims 
which  are  cognizable  \uider  part  3  of  this 
title,  and  the  remedies  provided  by  this  title 
In  such  cases  shall  be  excliislve. 

CERTAIN    STATUTES    INAPPLICABLE 

Sec.  424.  (a)  All  provisions  of  law  authoriz- 
ing any  Federal  agency  to  consider,  ascertain, 
adjust,  or  determine  claims  on  account  of 
damage  to  or  loss  of  property,  or  on  account 
of  personal  injury  or  death,  caused  by  the 
negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any 
employee  of  the  Government  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment, 
are  hereby  repealed  In  respect  of  claims 
cognizable  under  part  2  of  this  title  and  ac- 
cruing on  and  after  January  1,  1946,  Includ- 
ing, but  without  limitation,  the  provisions 
granting  such  authorization  now  contained 
In  the  following  laws: 

Public  Law  Numbered  376,  Sixty-seventh 
Congress,  approved  E>ecember  28,  1922  (42 
Stat  1066;  U.S.C.,  Utle  31.  Sees.  215-217) . 

Public  Law  Numbered  267,  Sixty-sixth 
Congress,  approved  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat. 
1054;  U.S.C.,  title  33,  sec.  853). 


November  26,  1969 

Public  Law  Numbered  481,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  approved  March  20.  1936  (49  Stat. 
1184;  U.S.C.  title  31.  sec.  224b). 

Public  Law  Numbered  112,  as  amended, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  approved  July  3, 
1943  (67  Stat.  372;  U.S.C.  title  31,  sees.  223b, 
223c,  and  223d) . 

Public  Law  Numbered  182,  as  amended, 
Slxty-flfth  Congress,  approved  July  1,  1918 
(40  Stat.  706;  U.S.C,  title  34,  sec.  600) . 

Section  4  of  PubUc  Law  Numbered  18. 
Sixty-seventh  Congress,  approved  June  16, 
1921  (42  Stat.  63) .  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
Numbered  456.  Seventy-third  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  22,  1934  (48  Stat.  1207;  U.S.C. 
title  31.  sec.  224c). 

(b)  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be 
deemed  to  repeal  any  provision  of  law  au- 
thorizing any  Federal  agency  to  consider,  as- 
certain, adjust,  settle,  determine,  or  pay  any 
claim  on  account  of  dunage  to  or  loss  of 
property  or  on  accountfof  personal  injury 
or  death,  in  cases  in  which  such  damage, 
loss,  injury,  or  death  was  not  caused  by  any 
negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  an 
employee  of  the  Government  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment, 
or  any  other  claim  not  cognizable  under  part 
2  of  this  title. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  BRIDGE  ACT 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"General  Bridge  Act  of  1946". 

CONSENT   or   CONGRESS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  granted  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches thereto  over  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  location  and  plans  for  such 
bridges  shall  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Secretary  of  War  before  con- 
struction is  commenced,  and.  in  approving 
the  location  and  plans  of  any  bridge,  they 
may  Impose  any  specific  conditions  relating 
to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
structure  which  they  may  deem  necessary  In 
the  interest  of  public  navigation,  and  the 
conditions  so  imposed  shall  have  the  force 
of  law. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b),  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
construct  or  commence  the  construction  of 
any  privately  owned  highway  toll  bridge 
until  the  location  and  plans  thereof  shall 
also  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  highway  depistment  or  departments 
of  the  State  or  States  in  which  the  bridge 
and  its  approaches  are  situated;  and  where 
such  bridge  shall  be  between  two  or  more 
States  and  the  highway  departments  thereof 
shall  be  unable  to  agree  upon  the  location 
and  plans  therefor,  or  if  they,  or  either  of 
them,  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  act  upon  the 
location  and  plans  submitted,  such  location 
and  plans  then  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Public  Roads  Administration  and.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Roads  Administration, 
approval  by  the  highway  departments  shall 
not  be  required. 

TOLLS 

Sec.  603.  If  tolls  shall  be  charged  for  the 
transit  over  any  Interstate  bridge  of  engines, 
cars,  street  cars,  wagons,  carriages,  vehicles, 
animals,  foot  passengers,  or  other  passen- 
gers, such  tolls  shall  be  reasonable  and  Just, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  at  any  time, 
and  from  time  to  time,  prescribe  the  reason- 
able rates  of  toll  for  such  transit  over  such 
bridge,  and  the  rates  so  prescribed  shall  be 
the  legal  rates  and  shall  be  the  rates  de- 
manded and  received  for  such  transit. 

ACQUISITION    BY    PUBLIC   AGENCIES 

Sec.  504.  After  the  completion  of  any  in- 
terstate toll  bridge  constructed  by  an  Indi- 
vidual, firm,  or  corporation,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  either  of  the  States 
in  which  the  bridge  Is  located,  or  any  public 
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agency  or  political  subdivision  of  either  of 
such  States,  within  or  adjoining  which  any 
part  of  such  bridge  is  located,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  them  Jointly,  may  at  any  time  ac- 
quire and  take  over  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest In  such  bridge  and  Its  approaches,  and 
any  Interest  in  real  property  for  public  pur- 
poses by  condemnation  or  expropriation.  If 
at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  five  years 
after  the  completion  of  such  bridge  the  same 
is  acquired  by  condemnation  or  expropria- 
tion, the  amount  of  damages  or  compensa- 
tion to  be  allowed  shall  not  include  good  will, 
going  value,  or  prospective  revenues  or  prof- 
Its,  but  shall  be  limited  to  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  actual  cost  of  constructing  such  bridge 
and  its  approaches,  less  a  reasonable  deduc- 
tion for  actual  depreciation  In  value;  (2)  the 
actual  costs  of  acquiring  such  Interests  In 
real  property;  (3)  actual  financing  and  pro- 
motion costs,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  sum   of   the   cost  of   constructing   the 
bridge  and  its  approaches  and  acquiring  such 
Interests  in  real  property;    and    (4)    actual 
expenditures  for  necessary  improvements. 

STATEMENTS   OF   COST 

Sec.  505.  Within  ninety  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  privately  owned  Interstate  toll 
bridge,  the  owner  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  with  the  highway  departments 
of  the  States  in  which  the  bridge  is  located, 
a  sworn  itemized  statement  showing  the  ac- 
tual original  cost  of  constructing  the  bridge 
and  Its  approaches,  the  actual  cost  of  acquir- 
ing any  interest  in  real  property  necessary 
therefor,  and  the  actual  financing  and  pro- 
motion costs.  The  Secretary  of  War  may.  and 
upon  request  of  a  highway  development  shall, 
at  any  time  within  three  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  such  bridge.  Investigate  such  costs 
and  determine  the  accuracy  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  costs  alleged  in  the  statement 
of  costs  so  filed,  and  shall  make  a  finding  of 
the  actual  and  reasonable  costs  of  construct- 
ing, financing,  and  promoting  such  bridge. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  investigation  the 
said  individual,  firm,  or  corporation,  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  shall  make  available  all 
of  Its  records  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, financing,  and  promotion  thereof. 
The  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as   to 
the   reasonable   costs    of    the   construction, 
financing,  and  promotion  of  the  bridge  shall 
be  conclusive  for  the  purposes  mentioned  In 
section  504  of  this  title  subject  only  to  review 
in  a  coiirt  of  equity  for  fraud  or  gross  mis- 
take. 

SINKING    FUND 

Sec.  506.  If  tolls  are  charged  for  the  use 
of  an  Interstate  bridge  constructed  or  taken 
over  or  acquired  by  a  State  or  States  or  by 
any  municipality  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sion or  public  agency  thereof,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  rates  of  toll  shall  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  maintaining, 
repairing,  and  operating  the  bridge  and  Its 
approaches  under  economical  management, 
and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to 
amortize  the  amount  paid  therefor.  Includ- 
ing reasonable  interest  and  financing  cost, 
as  soon  as  possible  under  reasonable  charges, 
but  within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  constructing  or  ac- 
quiring the  same.  After  a  sinking  fund  suf- 
ficient for  such  amortization  shall  have  been 
so  provided,  such  bridge  shall  thereafter  be 
maintained   and  operated  free   of   tolls.   An 
accurate  record  of  the  amoiint  paid  for  ac- 
quiring the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  the 
actual  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repair- 
ing, and  operating  the  same,  and  of  the  dally 
tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  information  of  all  i)er8ons 
interested. 
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which  Is  hereafter  approved  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title;  and  the  provisions  of  the 
first  proviso  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1899  (30  Stat.  1161;  U.S.C.  title  33.  sec.  401) . 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters",  approved  March  33, 
1906,  shall  not  apply  to  such  bridges. 

INTERNATIONAL    BRmOXS 

Sec.  608.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  any  bridge 
which  win  connect  the  United  States,  or  any 
Territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
with  any  foreign  country. 


APPLICABILITY    or   TITLE 

Sec  607.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  only  to  bridges  over  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,   the   construction  of 
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Sec.  509.  There  are  hereby  conferred  upon 
any  individual,  his  heirs,  legal  representa- 
tives, or  assigns,  any  firm  or  corporation.  Its 
successors  or  assigns,  or  any  State,  political 
subdivision,  or  municipality   authorized  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
to  build  a  bridge  between  two  or  more  States, 
all  such  rights  and  powers  to  enter  upon 
lands  and  acquire,  condemn,  occupy,  possess, 
and  use  real  estate  and  other  property  in  the 
respective   States   needed   for   the   location, 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  bridge  and  Its  approaches,  as  are  pos- 
sessed by  railroad  corporations  for  railroad 
purposes  or  by  bridge  corporations  for  bridge 
purposes  in  the  State  In  which  such  real  es- 
tate or  other  property  is  situated,  upon  mak- 
ing Just  compensation  therefor  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  paid  according  to  the  laws  of 
such  State,  and  the  proceedings  therefor  shall 
be  the  same  as  In  the  condemnation  or  ex- 
propriation of  property  for  public  purposes 
in  such  State. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  610.  Any  person  who  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  lawful  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers  Issued 
imder  the  provisions  of  thU  title,  or  who 
falls  to  comply  with  any  specific  condition 
Imposed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  relating  to  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  bridges,  or  who  refuses  to 
produce  books,  papers,  or  documents  in  obe- 
dience to  a  subpena  or  other  lawful  require- 
ment under  this  title,  or  who  otherwise 
violates  any  provisions  of  this  title,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  $6,000  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

RIGHTS   RESERVED 

Sec  511.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  title  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved  as 
to  any  and  all  bridges  which  may  be  built 
under  authority  hereof. 
TITLE  VI — COMPENSATION  AND  RETIBE- 

MENT  PAT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

COMPENSATION  OP  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

Sec  601.  (a)  Effective  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Eightieth  Congress  convenes,  the  com- 
pensation of  Senators,  Representatives  In 
Congress.  Delegates  from  the  Territories,  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $12,500  per  annum 
each;  and  the  compensation  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $20,000  per  annum  each. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Eightieth  Congress  convenes  there  shall  be 
paid  to  each  Senator.  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, Delegate  from  the  Territories.  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  an  expense 
allowance  of  $2,500  per  annum  to  assist  In 
defraying  expenses  relating  to,  or  resulting 
from  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  for 
which  no  tax  liability  shall  Incur,  or  account- 
ing be  made;  such  sum  to  be  paid  In  equal 
monthly  installments. 

(c)  The  sentence  contained  in  the  legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1946,  which 
reads  as  follows:  "There  shaU  be  paid  to  each 
Representative  and  Delegate,  and  to  the  Res- 
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Ident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  after 
January  2,  1945,  an  expense  allowance  of 
$2,500  per  annum  to  assist  in  defraying  ex- 
penses related  to  or  resulting  from  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  to  be  paid  In 
equal  monthly  installments.".  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed, effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Eightieth  Congress  reconvenes. 

(d)  The  sentence  contained  In  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1947,  which 
reads  as  follows :  "There  shall  be  ptald  to  each 
Senator  after  January  1,  1946.  an  expense 
allowance  of  $2,500  per  annimi  to  assist  In 
defraying  expenses  related  to  or  resulting 
from  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  to  be 
paid  In  equal  monthly  Installments.",  is 
hereby  repealed,  effective  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Eightieth  Congress  convenes. 


RETIREMENT  PAY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Sec  602.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  "elective  officers"  the  words  "In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government". 

(b)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  3  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

•Sec  3A.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act — 

"  ( 1 )  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  until  he  gives  notice  in  writ- 
ing, while  serving  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
to  the  disbursing  officer  by  whom  his  salary 
is  paid  of  his  desire  to  come  within  the  piu-- 
vlew  of  this  Act.  Such  notice  may  be  given 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  or  within  six 
months  after  any  date  on  which  he  takes  an 
oath  of  office  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  gives  notice  of  his  desire  to  corn* 
within  the  purview  of  this  Act,  the  amount 
required  to  be  deposited  for  the  purposes  of 
section  9  with  respect  to  services  rendered 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  shall  be  a  sum 
equal  to  6  per  centum  of  his  basic  salary, 
pay,  or  compensation  for  such  services,  to- 
gether with  interest  computed  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  centum  per  annum  compounded  on 
December  31  of  each  year;  and  the  amount 
to  be  deducted  and  withheld  from  the  basic 
salary,  pay,  or  compensation  of  each  such 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 10  shall  be  a  sum  equal  to  6  per  centxmi 
of  such  basic  salary,  pay,  or  compensation. 

"(8)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  annuity  as  provided  In  this  section  until 
he  shall  have  become  separated  from  the 
service  after  having  had  at  least  six  years 
of  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  except 
that  any  such  Member  who  shall  have  had  at 
least  five  years  of  service  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6  and  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  retired  for  disability,  irrespective  of 
age,  and  be  paid  an  annuity  computed  in 
accordance  vrtth  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
section. 

"(4)  No  Member  of  Congress  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  an  annuity  under  this  Act 
unless  there  shall  have  been  deducted  and 
withheld  from  his  basic  salary,  pay.  or  com- 
pensation for  the  last  five  years  of  his  service 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  there  shall  have 
been  deposited  under  section  9  with  respect 
to  such  last  five  years  of  service,  the  amotints 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  ^Is  section 
with  respect  to  so  much  of  such  ffve  years  of 
service  as  vras  performed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  and  the  amounts  specified  in 
section  9  with  respect  to  so  much  of  such 
five  years  of  service  as  was  performed  prior 
to  such  date. 

"(5)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  9 
and  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  4, 
the  annuity  of  a  Member  of  Congress  shaU  be 
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an  amount  equal  to  2%  per  centum  of  hla 
average  annual  basic  salary,  pay.  or  com- 
pensaUon  as  a  Member  ol  Congrew  multlpUed 
by  hla  years  of  service  as  a  Member  of  Cton- 
Kress  but  no  such  annuity  shall  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  salary. 
pay.  or  cMnpenaatlon  that  he  Is  receiving 
at  the  time  he  becomes  separated  from  the 

service.  ,  ^     

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  becomee  separated  from  the  service  be- 
fore he  completes  an  aggregate  of  six  years 
of  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  who 
U  not  retired  for  disability,  the  total  amount 
deducted  from  his  basic  salary,  pay,  or  com- 
pensation as  a  Member  of  Congress,  together 
with  interest  at  4  per  centum  compoiinded  as 
of  December  31  of  each  year  shaU  be  returned 
to  such  Member  of  Congress.  No  such  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  shall  thereafter  become  eli- 
gible to  receive  an  annuity  as  provided  In  this 
section  unless  the  amounts  so  returned  are 
redeposlted  with  Interest  at  4  per  centum 
compounded  on  December  31  of  each  year, 
but  interest  shall  not  be  required  covering 
any  period  of  separation  from  the  service. 
"(7)  If  any  person  takes  office  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  while  receiving  an  annuity  as 
provided  In  thU  secUon,  the  payment  of  such 
ann\Uty  shaU  be  suspended  during  the 
period  for  which  he  holds  such  office;  but, 
irhe  ^v*s  notice  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  thU  section,  his  service  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  during  such  period  shall  be 
credited  In  determining  the  amount  of  his 
subsequent  annuity. 

"(8)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  person  eligible 
therefor  from  simultaneously  receiving  an 
annuity  computed  In  accordance  with  this 
section  smd  an  annuity  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  section  4.  but  In  computing  the 
anniaty  imder  section  4  In  the  case  of  any 
person  who  (A)  has  had  at  least  six  years- 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  (B)  has 
served  as  a  Member  of  Congress  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganlaatlon  Act  of  1946.  service 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  shall  not  be 
credited. 

"(9)  No  provision  of  this  or  any  other 
Act  relating  to  automatic  separation  from 
the  service  shall  be  applicable  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

"(10)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'Member  of  Congress'  means  a  Senator. 
Representative  In  Congress,  Delegate  from  a 
Territory,  or  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico;  and  the  term  'service  as 
a  Member  of  Congress'  shall  Include  the  pe- 
riod from  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
term  for  which  a  Member  of  Congress  Is 
elected  or  appointed  to  the  date  on  which 
he  takes  office  as  such  a  Member." 
Approved  August  2,  1946. 

OkGANIZATION  AMD  OPMUTION  OF  COMCKXSS 

(U.S.  Congress,  Senate:  Hearings  Before  the 
CX>mmlttee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  on  Evaluation  of  the 
Effects  of  Laws  Enacted  To  Reorganize  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government) 

REPORTS  AND  ARTICI^ES 
opsra-non  of  ijbgiblativx  reorganization 
Act  of  1946 
(By  George  B.  Galloway,  Senior  Specialist  in 
American  Govenmient,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service.  Library  of  Congress) 
One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  to  "evaluate  the  effects  of  laws 
enacted   to   reorganize   the   legislative   and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government."  In 
the  exercise  of  part  of  this  responslblUty  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  In   the 
Executive  Departments  held  hearings  during 
February  1948.  on  the  operation  of  the  Legis- 
lative   Rewganlzatlon   Act   of    1946.   Three 
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years  have  now  passed  since  tboae  bearings 
were  held  and.  altogether.  Congreas  has  had 
4  yeaiB  experience  with  the  workings  of  thU 
law.  It  Is  timely,  therefore,  to  undertake  a 
fresh  review  of  the  operation  of  the  so-called 
La  PoUette-Monroney  Act  in  terms  of  Its  own 
objectives,  and  to  consider  whether  or  not.  in 
the  light  of  this  experience,  the  act  needs  to 
be  amended  and  strengthened. 

OBJXCnVKS  OF  THE  ACT 

As  conceived  and  formulated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congreas, 
and  as  enacted  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress with  some  significant  omissions,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  had 
the  following  objectives : 

1.  To  streamline  and  simplify  congressional 
committee  structure. 

2.  To  eliminate  the  use  of  special  or  select 
committees. 

3.  To  clarify  committee  duties  and  reduce 
Jurisdictional  disputes. 

4.  TO  regularize  and  publicize  committee 
procedures. 

5.  To  Improve  congressional  staff  aids. 

6.  To  reduce  the  workload  on  Congress. 

7!  To  strengthen  legislative  oversight  ot 
administration. 

8.  To  reinforce  the  power  of  the  purse. 

9.  To  regulate  lobbying. 

10.  To  Increase  the  compensation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  provide  them  retire- 
ment pay. 

COMMITT^    STMUCrUHE 

Modernization  of  the  standing  committee 
system  was  the  first  objective  of  the  act  and 
the  keystone  In  the  arch  of  congressional  re- 
form. By  dropping  minor.  Inactive  commit- 
tees and  by  merging  those  with  related  func- 
tions, the  total  number  of  standing  commit- 
tees was  reduced  by  the  act  from  33  to  16 
m  the  Senate  and  from  48  to  19  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  reform  has 
now  survived  4  years  and  two  Congresses — 
one  controUed  by  the  RepubUcans  and  one 
controlled  by  the  Democrats— without 
change  or  successful  challenge.  Senators  Hol- 
land and  Wherry  offered  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  68)  on  February  7.  1949.  to  create  a 
standing  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Btisl- 
ness  which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
Jime  29.  1949.  But  after  extended  debate  the 
Senate,  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  decided  to  create  a 
select  committee  to  investigate  smaU-busl- 
ness  problems.  Thus  the  reorganized  stand- 
ing committee  system  seems  to  have  won 
congressional  acceptance  for  the  time 
being. 

Under  the  old  system  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  ranged  In  size  from  2 
to  42  members  and  averaged  19  members 
each.  Under  the  act.  16  out  of  the  19  House 
committees  had  25  or  27  members  each  In  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  and  the  average  size 
was  25  members.  Rules,  with  12  members, 
and  Un-American  Activities,  with  9  members, 
remain  unchanged  In  size.  Appropriations 
now  has  50  members,  compared  with  42  be- 
fore, and  Armed  Services  has  35.  compared 
with  a  combined  membership  of  61  on  the 
old  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

Before  the  act  the  standing  commltteee  of 
the  Senate  ranged  In  size  from  3  to  26  mem- 
bers and  averaged  16  members  each.  Under 
the  act  all  the  Senate  standing  committees 
have  13  members,  except  Appropriations 
which  has  21,  as  compared  with  25  before. 

Before  the  act,  every  Senator  was  entitled 
to  serve  on  three  major  committees  and  two 
minor  committees.  Some  had  up  to  10  com- 
mittee assignments  each.  There  was  conflict 
In  committee  meetings,  duplications  In  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction,  and  Inefficient  distribu- 
tion of  the  legislative  work  load  among  com- 
mittees. Under  the  act,  no  Senator  may  serve 
on  more  than  two  standing  committees  ex- 
cept that  majority  party  Senators  may  also 
serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Ex- 
penditures committees.  With  minor  excep- 
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tlons,  each  House  Member  now  serve*  on  only 
one  standing  committee  Instead  of  from 
three  to  five,  as  many  members  did  In 
the  past.  The  rule  limiting  minority  Senatora 
to  two  committees  each  has  had  the  effect, 
with  a  change  In  party  control  of  the  Senate, 
of  requiring  minority  Senators  to  resign  from 
one  of  their  three  former  committees  In 
cases  where  they  had  served  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  and  Expenditures  committees  In 
addition  to  two  national  committees.  The  re- 
sult was  to  deprive  these  second-class  com- 
mittees during  the  Eighty-first  Congress  of 
the  continued  service  of  experienced  mem- 
bers like  Senators  Aiken  and  Ferguson  who, 
being  limited  to  two  committees,  felt  that 
they  owed  It  to  their  constituents  to  elect 
to  serve  on  two  national  committees. 

iy>  meet  this  situation.  Senator  Taft  in- 
troduced a  resolution  (S.  Res.  24)  on  Jan- 
uary 10, 1949,  proposing  to  Increase  the  mem- 
bership of  8  Senate  committees  from  13  to 
15  members  each;  to  permit  8  minority  Sen- 
ators to  serve  on  three  standing  commit- 
tees each;  and  to  permit  majority  Senators 
to  have  a  third  committee  assignment  upon 
any  one  of  five  specified  minor  committees. 
Senate  Resolution  24  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
which  took  no  action  upon  it.  In  Its  behalf 
Senator  Taft  argued  that  (a)  In  many  cases 
a  committee  of  13  members  Is  too  small  to 
handle  Its  work  load,  and  (b)  new  Sen- 
ators axe  deprived  of  ImpcMUant  committee 
assignments  under  the  two-commlttee-as- 
signment  rule  because  older  Senators  fill  up 
the  limited  number  of  seats  on  the  more  at- 
tractive committees  and  leave  only  the  sec- 
ond-class committees  open  for  the  freshman 
Senators.  Opponents  argued  that  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  size  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  would  be  to  create 
a  system  of  major  and  minor  committees; 
that  the  proposed  change  would  break  down 
the  two-oommlttee-asslgnment  rule  and  In- 
oi«ase  the  work  load  and  responsibilities 
of  Senators  In  unrelated  legislative  fields', 
and  Increase  absenteeism  in  the  Senate. 

Many  of  the  old  standing  committees  of 
Congress  were  minor.  Inactive  committees — 
"ornamental  barnacles  on  the  ship  of  state" 
In  AlTln  Puller's  phrase — ^hang-overs  of  lively 
legislative  Issues  long  since  settled.  Under 
the  new  scheme  all  the  standing  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  are  major  committees, 
assigned  Important  duties;  although  some 
Members  still  refer  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Expenditure  Committees  as  "second- 
class,"  an  inappropriate  appellation  to  apply 
to  the  Expenditure  Committees  which  were 
rejuvenated  by  the  act  and  given  weighty 
reeponslblUties  In  the  machinwy  of  govern- 
ment field. 

It  Is  often  said  and  perhaps  widely  be- 
lieved that  the  reduction  from  81  to  34  In 
the  number  of  standing  committees  of  Con- 
gress affected  by  the  act  has  been  offset  by 
the  creation  of  a  rash  of  subcommittees.  Hie 
fact  Is,  as  the  records  show,  that  the  niimber 
of  standing  subcommittees  has  not  changed 
since  1946.  In  that  year  Congress  had  181 
standing  subcommittees:  34  In  the  Senate 
and  97  In  the  House.  In  1950  there  were  131 
standing  subcommittees:  66  In  the  Senate 
and  66  In  the  House.  During  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  six  House  committees  and  four  Sen- 
ate coDunltteee  had  no  standing  subcommit- 
tees at  all.  Special  subcommittees  are  set  up 
from  time  to  time  In  both  Houses  to  handle 
Individuals  bills  and  their  number  fluctu- 
ates from  week  to  week,  making  comparisons 
misleading.  The  tendency  has  been,  since  the 
act,  for  standing  subcommittees  to  replace 
special  subcommittees  for  Individual  bills, 
affording  committeemen  and  their  staffs  an 
opportunity  to  become  specialists  In  COTre- 
lated  flelds  of  legislation. 

Some  Congressmen  are  critical  of  sub- 
committees, believing  that  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  a  committee  should  handle  mat- 
ters referred  to  It.  Others  beUeve  that  sub- 
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dlvlstona  are  neceesary  for  the  preliminary 
study  of  complex  matters  aod  are  an  In- 
sMapable  feature  of  the  heavy  duties  now 
imposed  upon  the  consolidated  committees 
of  Congress.  TJie  advantages  that  flow  from 
the  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of 
function  will  probably  lead  most  congres- 
sional committees  to  continue  to  subdivide 
their  work,  and  to  rely  on  consideration  at 
the  fuU  committee  stage  for  ooOTdination  and 
the  overall  view. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate, 
the  act  prohibited  special  committees.  Al- 
though this  provision  was  stricken  In  the 
House,  the  spirit  of  the  act  clearly  frown* 
on  the  creation  of  special  committees.  The 
La  PoUette-Monroney  committee  had  reccan- 
mended  that  the  practice  of  creating  special 
investigating  committees  be  abandoned  on 
the  ground  that  they  lack  legislative  author- 
ity  and   that   the   Jurisdiction  of   the  new 
standing  committees  would  be  so  comprehen- 
sively defined  In  the  reformed  rulee  as  to 
cover  every  conceivable  subject  of  legisla- 
tion. Thus,  to  set  up  a  special  committee 
would  l>e  to  trespass  upon  the  assigned  Juris- 
diction of  some  standing  committee.  In  prac- 
tice,   special    commltteee    have    not    been 
abandoned,   but   their   number   has  dimin- 
ished. In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  before 
the   act,  there   were   18  of  them:    6   In  the 
House,  9  In  the  Senate,  and  3  Joint  select 
oommltteee.  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  there 
were  12  special  committees:  6  In  the  House. 
3  In  the  Senate,  and  3  Joint  ones.  Nine  special 
committees  were  created  during  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress:  6  in  the  House  on  small  busi- 
ness, lobbying,  use  of  chemicals,  campaign 
expenditures,   veterans   education,   and   the 
roof  and  skylights;  and  3  In  the  Senate  on 
small   business,    organized   crime,   and   roof 
and  skylights.  They  had  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  65  In  1950.  The  Senate  has  com- 
pUed  more  closely  than  the  House  with  the 
spirit  of  the  prohibition.  During  the  Eightieth 
Congress  the  Senate  converted  Its  old  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  the  National  De- 
fense Program  into  a  standing  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the 
Executive  Departments,  and  ita  Special  &nall 
Business  Committee  into  a  standing  Sub- 
committee on  Banking  and  Currency.  But  in 
1960  the  Senate  revived  Its  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  in  response  to  the  persist- 
ent efforts  of  Senators  Murray  and  Wherry 
who  maintained  that  small-bualness  prob- 
lems cut  across  the  Jurisdiction  of  many  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
who   wanted    a   forum    for    their    activities 
in  this  field.  In  the  Hotise  6i)eclal  committees 
on  small   busineae  and  campaign  expendi- 
tuies  are  hardy  biennials. 

Although  the  Senate  version  of  the  act 
sought  to  stimulate  Joint  action  between  the 
twin  committees  of  the  two  Houses,  this  op- 
tional provision  was  struck  on  the  House 
side;  so  the  act  made  no  change  In  the  Joint 
committee  structure  of  Congress  except  to 
make  the  long-standing  Joint  Committees 
on  Printing  and  the  Library  In  effect  Joint 
subcommittees  of  the  two  administration 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  How- 
ever, the  creation  of  roughly  parallel  com- 
mittee Systems  In  the  two  Chambers,  with 
similar  nomenclature  and  Jurisdictions,  has 
tended  to  facilitate  Joint  action  on  measures 
of  mutual  Interest  by  mean£  of  Joint  hearings 
and  staff  collaboration.  In  recent  years  sev- 
eral successful  Joint  hearings  have  been  held 
by  twin  committees  or  subcommittees  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  budget  require- 
ments of  the  District  government,  on  foreign 
economic  cooperation  and  military  aid,  and 
on  public  housing.  There  has  also  been  a  good 
deal  of  collaboration  between  the  professional 
staffs  of  corresponding  conmilttees  In  the  way 
of  exchanging  Information,  memorandimM, 
etc.,  but  few  instances  of  Joint  research  or 
cooperation  In  the  preparation  of  committee 
reports. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  have  oc- 
caalonally  met  together  since  the  war  to 
hear  reports  and  statements  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  saving  him  the  loss  of  time 
in  a  duplicate  appearance,  and  have  then 
considered  and  reported  their  conclusions 
separately  to  the  two  Houses.  Despite  the 
evident  advantages  of  Joint  action,  it  la  op- 
poeed  by  some  Senators  as  an  impairment 
of  their  "aK>eUate  Jurisdiction,"  and  by  some 
Ropresentatives  who  are  Jealous  of  their  own 
Independence  and  prerogatives.  Critics  of 
Jotut  hearings  doubt  If  they  save  much  time 
and  suggest  that  they  raise  questions  of 
protocol  about  such  simple  things  as  the 
seating  of  Congressmen  around  the  table 
and  precedence  In  interrogation.  Other  al- 
leged deterrents  to  Joint  action  Are  the  dif- 
ferent time  tables  of  House  and  Senate,  sur- 
viving Jurisdictional  differences  between  the 
parallel  committees,  and  differing  perspec- 
tives. Interests,  and  modes  of  operation 
among  the  Members. 

Despite  these  objections,  the  number  of 
Joint  standing  committees  In  Congress  has 
doubled   since   1946.   In   the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress    there    were    four    standing    and 
three    select     Joint     commltteee;     in     the 
Eightieth  Congress  there  were  seven  stand- 
ing and  four  select  Joint  committees;    and 
in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  there  were  eight 
Joint  standing  committees.  The  new  Joint 
Committees   on    the   Economic   Report,    on 
Atomic   Energy,   and   on  Foreign  Economic 
Cooperation    were    appointed    during     the 
Eightieth  Oongress;  and  the  new  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on   Defense   Production   was  estab- 
lished  by   the   Defense    Production   Act   of 
1950.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
dates  back  to  1806  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  to  1846.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  was  created  In 
1926  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures    (the 
Byrd  committee)    In  1941.  On  February  24. 
1950.  Senator  Humphrey  Introduced  a  bill 
(S.  3116)  to  abolish  the  Byrd  committee  be- 
cause, he  said.  It  was  duplicating  the  work 
of  the  Expenditures  Committees  and  was  a 
waste  of  money.  This  move  stirred  up  a  hor- 
nets' nest  In  the  Senate  and  the  Byrd  com- 
mittee is  still  extant.  Eighty-two  Members  of 
Congress  were  serving  on  Its  Joint  committees 
at  the  end  of  1950,  exclusive  of  the  insignlfl- 
cant  Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition 
of   Executive    Papers — the   so-called    waste- 
basket  committee.  Both  Houses  are  always 
equtOly  represented  on  the  Joint  committees 
which,  therefore,  always  have  an  even  num- 
ber of  members.  The  most  Important  and 
successful  of  the  existing  Joint  congressional 
committees  are  those  of  the  Economic  Report, 
which  has  four  active  subcommittees,  and  on 
Atomic  Energy  which  alone  among  the  Joint 
committees  has  legislative  authority. 

The  act  also  called  for  Joint  action  on  the 
part  of  the  revenue  and  spending  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  in  the  formulation  of  a 
"legislative  budget."  But  this  provision, 
which  I  shall  discuss  more  fully  below,  has 
miscarried. 


COMMITTKX  OPEXATION 

Consolidation  of  the  standing  committees 
and  definition  of  their  duties  in  the  rules — 
an  innovation  in  the  Senate — have  reduced 
but  not  eliminated  Jurisdlcti<»ial  disputes 
over  the  reference  of  bills.  Although  House 
bills  are  occasionally  re-referred  by  unani- 
mous consent,  open  conflicts  between  com- 
mittees In  the  lower  Chamber  have  almost 
disappeared.  But  several  Jurisdictional  ques- 
tions have  arisen  In  the  Senate  since  1946. 
Bills  dealing  with  the  complex  economic  and 
social  problems  of  the  modem  world  some- 
times cut  across  the  defined  Jurisdictions  of 
two  or  more  standing  committees.  Intricate 
legislation  designed  to  solve  the  problems  of 
an  Interdependent  economy  cannot  always 
be  reduced  to  the  clear-cut  lines  of  a  blue- 
print of  committee  duties. 
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During   the   Eightieth    Oongress,    for   ex- 
ample. Senate  committees  argued  over  the 
reference  of  the  portal-to-f>artal  bUl,  the  bUl 
proposing  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
autoe  for  disabled  veterans,  an  interstate  oil 
compact,  and  over  the  Interstate  water  rights 
on  the  Colorado  River.  Senator  Taft  ques- 
tioned the  confilcting  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fi- 
nance and  Labor  Conunlttees  on  the  subject 
of  veterans'  affairs  which,  he  thought,  ought 
to  be  "all  in  one  committee."  During   the 
Eighty-first     Congress     Senate    committees 
quarreled  over  Jurisdiction  over  small-busi- 
ness problems,  the  reference  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  8  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  reference  of  the  foreign 
military  assistance  bill.  The  reference  of  this 
bill  was  settled  by  the  unique  device  of  send- 
ing It  for  Joint  study  and  report  to  the  com- 
bined  Conunlttees   on   Armed   Services   and 
Foreign    Relations — an    arrangement    which 
worked  quite  well.  Most  of  the  bills  Imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  were  referred  In  both  Houses  to 
the  Conunlttees  on  Expenditures  In  the  Exec- 
utive   Department,    despite    the    possibility 
of  confilct  Implicit  In  the  combination  of 
provisions   for   both   policy   and   structxiral 
changes  In  some  of  these  measures. 

Evidently  the  language  of  the  act  still 
leaves  room  for  Jurisdictional  disputes  as 
Senator  Vandenberg  pointed  out  in  hU  ruling 
on  the  reference  of  the  Armed  Forces  unifi- 
cation bin.  The  fact  Is  that  Jurisdiction  over 
the  various  aspects  of  several  subject-matter 
fields  Is  split  among  many  standing  commlt- 
teee m  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs,  Appropriations. 
Armed  Forces,  Expenditures,  and  Foreign 
Commerce  are  concerned  with  various  phases 
of  our  foreign  relations.  National  defense  pol- 
icies and  expenditures  are  reviewed  m  piece- 
meal fashion  by  several  committees  in  both 
Houses.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  15  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate  regularly  touch 
upon  some  aspect  of  the  security  problem. 
Jurisdiction  over  our  international  economic 
relations  Is  likewise  widely  scattered.  The  fis- 
cal machinery  of  Congress  is  also  splintered 
and  fragmented.  Control  over  major  water  re- 
source programs  is  split  In  both  Houses  be- 
tween the  Public  Lands  and  Public  Works 
Committees.  Several  discrepancies  in  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  parallel  committees  remain  to 
be  rectified. 

Several  remedies  for  these  Jurisdictional 
problems  have  been  proposed.  This  Includes 
the  reference  of  bills,  in  cases  of  conflict,  to 
the  claimant  committees  concurrently,  con- 
secutively. Jointly,  or  to  a  Joint  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Interested  conunlttees  as  was  done 
m  the  case  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Foreign  Aid  (the  Herter  committee)  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  Another  suggestion 
calls  for  the  creation  of  Senate  and  House 
leadership  commltteee  In  flelds  like  national 
defense  and  foreign  relations  composed  of 
members  drawn  from  all  oommittees  whose 
Jurisdiction  covers  some  fragment  of  the 
field.  Cross-membership  among  committees 
In  overlapping  areas  is  another  solution.  More 
Joint  hearings  and  Joint  action  by  committees 
with  common  Interests,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  on  the  military  de- 
fense assistance  program,  is  also  advocated. 
Some  favor  further  use  of  Joint  standing  com- 
mittees. In  any  event,  a  thorough  study  of 
existing  committee  duties  and  a  redistribu- 
tion of  Jurisdictions  along  more  rational  lines 
seem  to  be  clearly  called  for. 

Under  section  133  of  the  act,  committee 
procedure  has  been  regiUartzed  as  regards 
periodic  meeting  days,  the  keeping  of  com- 
mittee records,  the  reporting  of  approved 
measures,  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  com- 
mitteemen as  a  condition  of  committee  ac- 
tion, and  the  conduct  of  hearings.  In  prac- 
tice, 13  Senate  committees  and  9  House  com- 
mittees have  fixed  regular  weekly  or  bi- 
weekly meeting  days;  the  other  12  meet  upon 
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the  call  of  their  chairmen.  I  assume  that 
moat  committees  keep  fairly  full  minutes  of 
their  meetings.  There  may  have  been  some 
Infractions  of  the  rule  requiring  the  presence 
of  a  majority  for  committee  reports,  because 
many  committees  have  experienced  difficulty 
m  securing  the  attendance  of  a  majority  or 
even  a  quorum  of  their  members,  both  at 
executive  seeelons  and  at  open  hearings.  Un- 
der thlj  rule,  proxy  voting  is  permissible 
only  after  a  majority  are  actually  present.  It 
is  a  common  and  discouraging  experience  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  Invited  witnesses,  who  have 
worked  hard  and  long  on  the  preparation  of 
their  testimony,  to  appear  before  committees 
and  And  only  one  or  a  few  members  present. 
The  requirement  for  the  advance  filing  of 
written  statements  of  their  testimony  is  ob- 
served by  some  committees  and  Ignored  by 
others.  Hearings  are  sometimes  called  on  too 
short  notice  for  witnesses  to  file  advance 
copies  of  their  statements.  Most  committees 
have  held  open  hearings  except  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which  has 
availed  Itself  of  the  allowed  option  of  holding 
Its  hearings  In  camera.  Committee  offices,  staff 
personnel,  and  records  are  now  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  of  committee  chair- 
men. 

In  accordance  with  section  134(b)  of  the 
act,  semiannual  reports  of  all  standing  and 
select  -committee  staff  personnel  and  pay- 
rolls are-  made  and  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  In  January  and  July.  Use- 
ful Information  on  the  staffing  of  congres- 
sional committees  Is  thus  made  public.  This 
provision  has  been  Interpreted,  however,  as 
not  applying  to  Joint  committees  or  party 
policy  committees.  In  practice,  the  prohibi- 
tion against  standing  committee  meet- 
ings being  held  while  the  Senate  or 
House  Is  In  session  has  been  so  frequently 
waived,  by  special  leave,  especially  In  the 
upper  House,  as  to  be  Ineffective  In  promot- 
ing that  full  attendance  on  the  floor  which 
was  Its  primsuT?  purpose.  On  several  occa- 
sions In  recent  years  Senators  have  criticized 
granting  leave  to  committees  to  sit  while 
the  Senate  was  In  session,  but  have  not  been 
so  discourteous  as  to  refuse  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  to  this  end. 

Regarding  conference  committees,  the  act 
restated  the  old  rule  that  the  authority  of 
a  conference  committee  Is  limited  to  matters 
which  are  In  disagreement  between  the  two 
houses,  whUe  recognizing  their  right  to  re- 
port a  substitute  on  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter. No  points  of  order  against  conference 
reports  under  this  rule  have  been  sustained 
m  recent  years.  After  an  Intensive  study  of 
66  conference  committees  from  the  Seven- 
tieth to  Sghtleth  Congreeeee,  incl\islve.  Gil- 
bert Stelner  concludes  that  the  influence  of 
the  House  outweighed  that  of  the  Senate  in 
57  percent  of  the  cases.  A  recent  example 
of  the  trliunph  of  Senate  conferees,  how- 
ever, was  seen  In  the  conference  report  on 
the  Executive  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
Three  matters  were  in  dispute  between  the 
conferees  on  this  bill:  (1)  the  duration  of 
the  grant  of  reorganization  power  to  the 
President;  (2)  the  exemption  of  specified 
agencies  from  the  scope  of  the  act;  and  (3) 
the  legislative  veto  procedure:  one-  or  two- 
House  veto  of  the  reorganization  plans.  After 
this  bin  had  been  deadlocked  In  conference 
for  1  month,  the  House  conferees  finally 
yielded  on  each  of  these  three  Issues.  They 
limited  the  operation  of  the  act  to  4  years; 
they  eliminated  the  agency  exemptions 
sought  by  the  House;  and  they  accepted  the 
one-House  veto  procedure  favored  by  the 
Senate. 

On  September  15,  1950,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79) 
providing  that  every  conference  report  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  explaining 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  on  by  the 
conference  committee.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted  a  similar  rule  on  Febru- 
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ary  27.  1880  (Rule  XXVm-lb).  The  Army 
civil  functions  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1960  was  in  conference  from  June  1  to  Oc- 
tober 3.  1949 — a  period  longer  than  any  with- 
in the  memory  of  living  Members.  Accord- 
ing to  RepresenUtlve  Cannon,  "the  delay 
was  due  to  the  unanimous  objection  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  agree- 
ing to  exorbitant  and  unwarranted  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  proposed  by  the  other 
body."  One  man's  opinion  of  the  power  of 
conferees  was  reflected  in  a  satirical  speech 
by  Senator  Pulbright  who  congratulated  the 
conferees  on  the  national  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  "for  so  forthrlghtly  disregarding  the 
wishes  of  the  common  lay  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House." 

"I  submit,  Mr.  President."  he  said,  "in 
all  sincerity  that  there  Is  no  need  whatever 
for  the  ordinary,  lay  Member  of  Congress  to 
co;3ae  back  to  Washington  for  a  special  ses- 
sion. It  is  clearly  evident.  Mr.  President,  that 
to  save  the  world  and  the  people  of  this 
country  from  disaster,  all  that  Is  needed  is 
to  reconvene,  preferably  in  secret,  only  those 
incomparable  sages,  the  conferees  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Prom  their  delib- 
erations the  same  resultf^ould  be  achieved 
tmd  without  the  expense  and  trouble  to 
everyone  that  is  involved  In  going  through 
the  archaic  ritual  of  pretended  legislation. 
It  Is  quite  clear  that  regardless  of  what  the 
common  Members  of  this  body  may  wish, 
the  conferees  make  the  decisions." 

Party  ratios  on  the  standing  Senate  com- 
mittees have  traditionally  corresponded  with 
the  party  division  in  the  Senate.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  during  the  Eightieth 
Congress  there  were  11  committees  with  a 
7-6  ratio  and  three  committees  with  an  8-5 
ratio.  Appropriations,  with  21  members,  was 
divided  12-9.  In  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
there  were  6  of  the  7-6  committees  and  8  of 
the  8-5  committees,  reflecting  the  shift  In 
the  party  ratio  in  the  whole  body  from 
51-46  In  1947-48  to  64-42  In  1949-60. 
Appropriations  was  divided  13  to  8.  In  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  the  party  ratio  Is 
7-6  on  14  of  the  Senate  standing  committees 
and  11-10  on  Appropriations.  It  is  a  matter 
of  voluntary  discretion  with  the  majority 
leadership  to  decide  which  shall  be  the  7-6 
committees  and  which  shall  be  divided  8-5. 

When  the  Democrats  announced  their  de- 
cision on  January  5,  1949,  as  to  the  party 
ratios  which  would  obtain  on  the 
Senate  standing  committees  during  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  Senator  Vandenberg 
sharply  protested  the  change  In  the  ratio  on 
Foreign  Relations  from  7-6  to  8-5.  He  re- 
garded as  a  departiire  from  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  In  foreign  affairs  and  as 
Implying  that  Republican  Senators  are  not 
quite  trii^tworthySenator  Barkley  defended 
this  change  as  tjostlfled  by  the  shift  In  the 
political  compjexlon  of  the  Senate  and  as 
entirely  free  from  partisan  motivation.  Pour 
Democrats  had  lost  seats  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions In  1947  as  a  result  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  But  no  Senator  was  being  removed 
from  the  committee  In  1949  because  of  the 
change  in  ratio.  (Hatch  and  Barkley  retired 
from  the  Senate;  Wagner  asked  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Judiciary.) 

A  majority  of  one  on  the  7-6  committees 
is  a  rather  thin  one  on  controversial  Issues. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether  some 
change  should  be  made  to  permit  the  major- 
ity party  to  exercise  stronger  committee 
control.  It  is  argued  that  the  ratio  should  be 
higher  because  a  single  defection  can  upset 
majority  control. 

Party  ratios  on  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  determined 
by  agreement  between  the  majority  and 
nUnorlty  leaders.  Ways  and  Means  Is  present- 
ly fixed  at  15-10;  Rules  at  8-4.  On  the  other 
House  committees  the  ratio  corresponds 
roughly,  but  not  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, to  the  party  division  In  the  Chamber. 
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PAXTT  POLICY   COMMITTEES 

Party  policy  committees  were  set  up  In  the 
Senate  In  1947  to  plan  the  legUlatlve  pro- 
gram, coordinate  and  guide  committee  activ- 
ity, focus  party  leadership  and  strengthen 
party  responsibility  and  accountability.  The 
creation  of  such  policy  committees  In  both 
Houses  was  originally  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, and  In  the  Heller  Report  on  Strength- 
ening the  Congress,  and  appro'.ed  by  the 
Senate  in  passing  the  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion bill.  This  provision  was  lost  In  the 
Hovise,  but  restored  for  the  Senate  In  the 
form  of  an  Item  In  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  Additional  funds  are  ob- 
tained from  the  appropriation  for  clerical  as- 
sistance to  the  Majority  and  Minority  Con- 
ferences. 

Both  Senate  party  policy  committees  have 
now  been  operating  actively  for  4  years.  They 
meet  regularly  each  week  while  Congress  Is 
in  session.  During  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  had  six 
regular  members:  Lucas  (chairman),  Tyd- 
Ings,  Russell,  O'Mahoney.  Oreen.  and  Hill; 
and  two  advisory  members:  McMahon  (con- 
ference secretary)  and  Myers  (party  whip) .  It 
had  a  staff  of  two  lawyers,  one  legislative 
analyst,  and  three  clerks.  Meanwhile,  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  had  11  members: 
Taft  (chairman),  MllUkln  (conference  chair- 
man). Young  (conference  secretary) ,  Wherry 
(floor  leader),  Saltonstall  (party  whip), 
Bridges,  Cordon,  Hickenlooper,  Ives,  Margaret 
Smith,  and  Vandenberg.  It  had  a  staff  of  12 
employees.  Including  a  staff  director,  seven 
researchers,  three  clerks,  and  one  secretary. 

Republican  policy  committeemen  are 
elected  by  their  party  conference  for  2-year 
terms  and  are  limited  to  two  consecutive 
terms.  Democratic  policy  committeemen  are 
appointed  for  an  indefinite  term  by  the  party 
leader  on  authority  of  the  party  conference. 

With  the  aid  of  their  staffs,  the  Senate 
Policy  Committees  have  performed  a  variety 
of  useful  functions.  They  have  surveyed  leg- 
islation pending  before  the  standing  com- 
mittees and  on  the  Senate  calendar  and, 
when  in  the  majority,  have  scheduled  busi- 
ness for  fioor  consideration.  They  have  met 
with  the  chairmen  of  standing  committees 
to  coordinate  committee  work.  They  have 
heard  individual  Senators  present  their  views 
on  matters  of  personal  and  party  interest 
and  have  tried  to  reconcile  divergent  views 
within  the  party  on  legislative  questions  so 
as  to  achieve  party  unity.  They  have  consid- 
ered and  recommended  with  regard  to  Pres- 
idential nominations  of  national  and  party 
Importance,  advised  on  the  institution  of 
certain  committee  Investigations,  consid- 
ered questions  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
recommended  the  calling  of  party  confer- 
ences, and  prepared  broad  statements  of 
party  jjoUcy.  On  occasion,  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee  has  met  with  Its 
counterpart  committee  in  the  House.  During 
the  early  months  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
it  employed  a  personnel  adviser  to  assist  the 
committees  and  members  of  the  Senate  with 
their  staffing  problems. 

As  devices  for  coordinating  legislative  pol- 
icy making  and  strengthening  party  leader- 
ship, the  Senate  policy  commltteee  have 
thus  far  failed  to  achieve  their  full  potential. 
As  instruments  for  promoting  more  effective 
liaison  and  cooperation  with  the  President, 
they  have  also  been  a  disappointment,  due  in 
part  to  the  lack  of  similar  prarty  policy  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Hielr  limited  achievements  to  daite  can 
be  attributed,  I  suggeet,  to  their  composi- 
tion, to  the  fragmentation  of  power  In  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  deep  Internal  divisions 
within  both  of  our  major  political  parties. 
They  are  not  composed  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  standing  committees,  as  was  originally 
contemplated. 

The  parties  In  the  House  have  continued 
their  informal  steering  committees  which  are 
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roughly  comparable  to  the  Senate  policy 
dommlttees,  but  have  no  staffs.  The  Repub- 
lican steering  committee,  now  called  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee.  Is  pres- 
ently composed  of  21  members  elected  bi- 
ennially: The  floor  leader  (chairman), 
chairman  of  the  party  conference,  secretary 
of  the  conference,  party  whip,  chairman  of 
the  congressional  committee,  three  chosen 
by  the  committee  on  committees,  and  13 
others  selected  on  a  geographical  basis.  This 
Is  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Republican 
leadership  and  membership,  and  meets  prior 
to  any  important  action  on  the  floor,  dis- 
cusses these  Issues  with  committee  members 
handling  the  bills,  and  reports  Its  sugges- 
tions for  action  and  policy  to  a  party  confer- 
ence or  through  the  whip  organization.  No 
major  Issue  affecting  national  party  policy 
shall  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
with  the  consent  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship unUl  after  a  party  conference  has  been 
held  and  the  subject  fully  discussed.  No  Re- 
publican Member  of  Congress  is  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  the  policy  committee,  but  Its 
suggestions  are  designed  to  guide  the  Mem- 
bers to  a  firmer  national  policy. 

The  Democratic  steering  committee  In  the 
House  Is  composed  at  present  of  the  Speaker, 
the  majority  fioor  leader,  chairman  of  the 
ptarty  caucus,  party  whip,  the  chairmen  of 
Ways  and  Means,  Appropriations,  and  Rules, 
»nd  1  Representative  from  each  of  the  16 
zones  into  which  the  country  is  divided  for 
.party  purposes,  each  such  Representative 
•  being  elected  by  the  Democratic  delegation 
In  the  House  from  the  zone.  The  steering 
committee  Is,  in  effect,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  caucus.  It  has  the  conOnulng 
responsibility  of  watching  legislative  devel- 
opments and  making  decisions  from  day  to 
day  with  respect  to  party  action.  In  per- 
forming this  function,  It  exercises  wide  dis- 
cretionary powers. 

STATFING    OF   CONGRESS 

More  and  better  staff  aids  for  Members  and 
committees  of  Congress  was  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  act.  And  much  progress  In  the 
staffing  of  Congress  has  been  achieved.  Most 
Senators  have  appointed  administrative  as- 
sistants at  $10,000  a  year  who  are  helping 
them  In  many  ways.  Four  of  them  are  Sen- 
ators' sons  and  many  were  formerly  sena- 
torial secretaries.  A  similar  provision  for  Con- 
gressmen was  lost  in  the  Ho\ise,  but  mean- 
while the  clerk-hire  allowance  of  each  Repre- 
sentative has  been  raised  to  (12.500  a  year. 
Established  in  1919  to  draft  bills  for  Members 
and  committees  of  Congress,  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  has  In- 
creased under  the  act  from  11  to  28  persons. 
The  Senate  office  now  Has  a  staff  of  14  per- 
sons: 7  counsel,  3  law  assistants,  and  4  clerks; 
and  the  House  office  likewise  has  14  persons, 
7  counsels,  3  law  assistants  and  4  clerks.  The 
chief  counsels  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  Speaker,  respectively; 
and  the  staff  members  are  appointed  by  the 
chief  counsel  on  each  side.  It  is  a  permanent 
career  staff  independent  of  politics.  The 
budget  for  the  combined  office  Is  (199,500 
for  fiscal  1961.  The  services  rendered  by 
these  offices  are  of  the  highest  quality. 

Now  in  its  thirty-fifth  year,  the  Lej^latlve 
Reference  Service  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  act  (sec.  203)  as  the  research  smd  ref- 
erence ann  of  Congress.  The  duties  of  the 
Service  were  defined  for  the  first  time  In  stat- 
utory form  and  the  appointment  of  all  nec- 
essary personnel  was  authorized  "without 
regard  to  the  clvll-servlce  laws  and  without 
reference  to  political  affiliation  solely  on  the 
ground  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  office."  Senior  specialists  were  author- 
ized to  be  appointed  In  some  19  subject 
fields  "for  special  work  with  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress."  Under  the  act, 
appropriations  to  the  Service  have  Increased 
from  (178,000  In  1946  to  (790.000  for  fiscal 
1961  and  Its  staff  has  grown  from  66  persons 
In  1945  to  166  In  1960,  of  whom  14  are  pollt- 
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leal  scientists.  Fifteen  senior  specialists  have 
been  appointed  In  a  dozen  different  subject 
fields.  Several  of  them  have  been  detailed 
to  the  professional  staffs  of  congressional 
committees  for  varying  periods  and  five  of 
them  (Elliott,  Galloway,  Graves,  Kreps.  Wil- 
cox) have  served  as  staff  directors  of  such 
committees.  Several  new  types  of  service  have 
been  Inaugurated  In  recent  years,  including 
the  public  affairs  abstracts  and  bulletins, 
digests  of  committee  hearings,  and  special 
studies  for  committees  of  Congress.  Under 
the  able  guidance  of  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Griffith, 
its  director,  there  has  been  a  steady  upward 
trend  in  the  congressional  use  of  the  Service 
over  the  past  decade. 

In  the  professional  staffing  of  the  standing 
conunlttees  the  act  marked  a  real  innovation. 
Section  202  authorlssed  each  standing  com- 
mittee (other  than  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees on  which  no  staff  celling  was  placed) 
to  afq>olnt  "not  more  than  four  professional 
staff  members  •  •  •  on  a  permanent  basis 
without  regard  to  political  aflUlatlons  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office."  In  1946,  before  this  sec- 
tion became  effective,  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees employed  356  clerks  at  a  total  annual 
payroll  of  (978,760.  Pew  of  them  were  pro- 
fessionals, with  the  exception  of  the  staffs 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  a  few  others.  During  1960,  after  the 
act  had  been  in  effect  4  years  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  standing,  special,  and 
Joint,  had  a  combined  staff  of  673  persons  and 
a  total  payroll  of  more  than  (3,000,000.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  of  them  were  classi- 
fied as  professionals.  Ninety-eight  were  em- 
ployed by  House  committees,  135  by  Senate 
commltteee,  and  53  by  Joint  committees.  Ten 
House  and  all  15  Senate  standing  committees 
had  their  full  quota  of  4  or  more  professional 
staff  members.  Five  House  committees  and 
11  Senate  committees  had  received  authority 
to  expand  their  professional  staffs  beyond 
the  figure  (4)  fixed  In  the  act.  Thus,  the 
House  Expenditures  Committee  with  its  sub- 
committees had  a  combined  professional  staff 
of  20  persons  In  1950.  whUe  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  had  19  experts.  Meanwhile, 
the  Hoiise  Appropriations  Committee  had  14 
professionals.  18  clerks,  and  42  special  Inves- 
tigators on  its  payrolls;  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  12  profeseionals 
and  6  clerks.  Joint  committee  professional 
staffs  ranged  from  1  on  the  Byrd  committee 
to  17  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

A  survey  of  the  professional  staffs  of  con- 
gressional committees,  made  In  1949  showed 
that  43  percent  of  them  were  lawyers,  43  per- 
cent had  formerly  been  employed  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 68  percent  had  previous  congressional 
experience,  and  81  percent  were  college  grad- 
uates. Lawyers  constituted  the  largest  single 
occupational  group,  with  a  scattering  of 
economists,  political  scientists,  and  en- 
gineers. Their  basic  annual  compensation 
ranges  from  (5.000  to  (8,000  which  grosses 
(7,775  to  (10,846.  About  half  of  them  receive 
the  maxlmiun  salary. 

The  authors  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  recommended  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Personnel  Director  for  the  Congress 
who  would  develop  a  modern  personnel  sys- 
tem for  all  its  employees  and  abolish  the 
patronage  system,  but  this  provision  was 
lost  in  the  Senate  debate.  In  Its  place,  Mr. 
George  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee,  developed  a  plan 
for  the  efficient  professional  and  clerical  staff- 
ing of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  cir- 
culated It  among  their  chairmen  on  the  eve 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Mr.  Smith  was 
also  Instrumental  In  the  appointment  of  a 
persoimel  adviser  early  In  1947  who  was  of 
material  assistance  in  the  staffing  of  the 
Senate  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  Meanwhile,  the  writer 
devel(q>ed  a  set  of  Job  specifications  for  the 
new  professional  and  clerical  positions  on  all 
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the  reorganized  standing  committees  of  both 
Houses,  of  which  some  use  was  made. 

After  4  years'  experience,  the  quality  of  the 
professional  staffs  app>ear8  mixed.  About  half 
of  the  standing  committees  are  staffed  with 
well-trained  and  competent  experts  In  their 
subject  fields.  Their  handiwork  Is  reflected  In 
the  improved  performance  of  their  commit- 
tees, In  more  adequate  records,  better  hear- 
ings and  reports,  more  effective  liaison  be- 
tween their  committees  and  the  correspond- 
ing administrative  agencies,  and  general 
improvement  in  efficiency.  Many  committees 
have  carried  out  the  Intent  of  the  act  In 
the  appointment  and  retention  of  qualified 
people.  At  the  opening  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  with  the  change  In  party  control 
of  both  Houses,  there  was  a  turnover  of 
one-third  among  the  professional  staffs  of 
the  standing  committees,  but  two-thirds  of 
them  were  retained  from  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, despite  Senator  McGrath's  remark  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  find  some  Demo- 
cratic experts.  After  an  intensive  study  of 
committee  staffing,  Professor  Gladys  Kam- 
merer  concluded  In  1949:  That  not  all 
Members  of  Congress  know  how  to  use  staff; 
that  some  Members  use  staff  data  to  sup- 
port preconceived  ideas  or  party  dictates; 
that  some  professional  staff  people  feel  frus- 
trated by  the  subordination  of  facts  to  polit- 
ical exigencies  and  sectional  prejudices,  and 
by  the  occasional  inactivity  of  their  com- 
mittees; that  political  considerations  are 
often  paramount  in  staffing;  that  systematic 
personnel  arrangments  are  still  lacking  In 
committee  staffing;  and  that  there  Is  room 
for  Improvement  both  in  the  quality  of  pro- 
fessional staff  and  In  the  processes  of  re- 
cruitment and  selection. 

According  to  Ernest  Griffith's  evaluation  of 
committee  stuffing,  "some  committees  have 
survived  changes  In  party  control  without 
impairment,  largely  In  Instances  In  which 
party  considerations  did  not  influence  the 
original  appointments.  In  other  Instances  a 
reasonable  stability  has  been  secured  by  the 
division  of  appointments  between  the  parties. 
Other  have  been  partisan.  Lawyers  and 
Journalists  have  been  employed  In  consider- 
able numbers,  economists  and  subject  spe- 
cialists perhaps  somewhat  less  so  than  would 
have  been  anticipated,  a  few  have  been  ob- 
tained on  loan  from  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  and  this  has  resulted  In  almost 
perfect  integration  of  the  two  agencies  In 
those  cases  in  which  this  took  place." 

In  the  absence  of  a  personnel  director,  no 
one  Is  centrally  situated  where  he  can  evalu- 
ate all  the  professional  committee  staffs.  But 
committee  staffing  appears  to  be  stlU  In 
transition  from  the  old  patronage  system  to 
a  modern  merit  system.  Congress  Is  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  a  modem  system  of 
personnel  administration.  If  It  needed  a 
Congressional  Personnel  Office  In  1946,  as  the 
La  FoUette-Monroney  committee  said.  It 
needs  It  more  than  ever  today  to  help  Mem- 
bers and  committees  with  their  staffing  prob- 
lems, to  secure  the  selection  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel, and  to  develop  safeguards  of  tenure. 
Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  limit  on 
the  number  of  professionals  imposed  by  the 
act  Is  too  low  and  should  be  lifted,  that  there 
has  been  little  coordination  of  staff  work 
between  the  twin  committees  of  the  two 
Houses,  that  larger  staffs  are  needed  to  assist 
the  more  active  committees  with  their 
onerous  legislative  and  supervisory  duties, 
and  that  Representatives  from  the  more 
populous  districts  should  be  given  adminis- 
trative assistants  such  as  Senators  now 
have. 

Seen  In  historical  perspective,  "this  act 
marked  the  birth  of  a  fuU-fiedged  congres- 
sional staff,"  as  Ernest  Griffith  has  recently 
observed.  Although  the  results  of  Its  opera- 
tion on  the  staff  side  have  been  uneven  as 
between  committees.  Members,  and  subject- 
matter  fields,  striking  gains  have  been 
achieved.  Total  appropriations  for  committee 
staffs,  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  and 
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ttte  oOoe  of  the  Legtelatlvfl  Couiuel  have 
muUttpUed  nvefdld  slnoe  1944.  They  amount 
to  mofe  than  $5  million  for  flacal  1961.  The 
•tailing  of  Congreea  effected  by  the  act  has 
Introduced  a  "third  force  of  experts,  usually 
dealgned  as  a  corrective  to  the  bias  of 
the  special  interests  and  to  the  substantive 
recommendations  of  the  executive  •  •  *  the 
enlargement  and  strengthening  of  the  staffs 
of  Congress  have  In  fact  been  the  major  fac- 
tor In  arresting  and  probably  reversing  a 
trend  •  *  •  In  the  direction  of  the  ascend- 
ancy or  even  the  virtually  complete  domi- 
nance of  the  bureaucracy  over  the  legislative 
branch  through  the  former's  near-monopoly 
•  •  •  of  technical  competence  •  •  •  Congress 
has  mastered — or  has  provided  Itself  with  the 
tools  to  master — the  problem  of  assuring 
Itself  of  an  unbiased,  competent  source  of 
expert  Information  and  analysis  which  Is 
Its  very  own." 

CHANCES  IN  WOBKLOAO 

Another  major  objective  of  the  La  Follette- 
llonroney  committee  was  to  reduce  the  work- 
load on  Congress  caused  by  nonleglslatlve 
duties  and  by  th«  consideration  of  private 
and  local  legislation.  To  this  end  it  recom- 
mended more  staff  aids  for  Members  and 
committees,  expeuislon  of  the  bUl  drafting 
and  Iieglslatlve  Reference  Services,  creation 
of  a  stenographic  pool,  reduction  in  commit- 
tee aasl^ments  to  one  or  two  per  Bfember, 
dflegatidh  of  private  claims,  and  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Most  of  these 
reconmiendatlons  were  embodied  in  the  act. 

In  practice,  the  workload  of  committees 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1946  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  measures  referred  to  and  re- 
ported by  them.  The  ban  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  four  categories  of  private  bills, 
impoaed  by  section  131  of  the  act,  effected 
some  reduction  In  the  prlvate-blU  workload 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  but  this  gain  was 
lost  in  the  Eighty- first  Congress  when  1,052 
private  laws  were  enacted,  which  was  56  per- 
cent of  all  laws  passed  prior  to  the  "lame 
duck"  session.  The  continuing  flood  of  pri- 
vate bills  consists  largely  of  claims  bills, 
whose  Introduction  is  still  permitted  under 
the  exceptions  allowed  by  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  (Title  IV  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act),  and  private  immigra- 
tion bills  whose  introduction  is  unrestricted. 
In  1949  Congress  received  a  record  total  of 
1,351  private  bills  designed  to  permit  aliens 
to  enter  or  to  remain  within  the  United 
States,  reflecting  the  efforts  of  displaced 
persons  to  flnd  permanent  refuge  within  our 
bordns.  In  addition,  the  Eightieth  Congress 
widened  the  power  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  stay  the  deportation  of  aliens  here  il- 
legally. Such  suspensions  must  be  confirmed 
In  each  individual  case  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  Congress;  6,000  cases  were  handled 
In  1949-^60  by  the  Judiciary  Committees 
whose  calendars  are  engulfed  by  the  rising 
flood  of  private  bills. 

Despite  the  effort  of  the  act  to  distribute 
the  legislative  workload  more  evenly  among 
the  standing  committees  of  Congress,  in 
practice  the  burden  varies  within  wide  limits 
from  time  to  time  and  from  session  to  ses- 
aion,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  na- 
tional and  international  problems  that  are 
paramount  at  the  time.  The  Appropriations 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  have  been 
among  the  hardest  working  since  the  war 
because  of  the  Importance  of  their  measures 
and  mounting  international  problems.  The 
authors  of  the  act  never  claimed  that  struc- 
tural reforms  in  legislative  machinery  would 
reduce  the  volume  of  congressional  business. 
The  burden  of  this  business  has  inevitably 
become  increasingly  onerous  with  the  steady 
expansion  of  governmental  activities  at  home 
and  abroad  in  recent  decades.  The  purpose 
of  the  changes  in  committee  structure  was 
not  so  much  to  reduce  the  workload  as  It 
was  to  effect  a  more  systematic  and  rational 
division  of  labor  among  the  reorganized 
committee.  The  reorganization  of  committee 
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woA  is  an  Improvement  over  tiie  prevlotia 
situation  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of 
duplicating  and  overlapping  jurisdictions 
and  the  consolidation  of  related  fvmctions 
effected  by  the  act. 

The  workload  of  individual  Members  of 
Congrees  has  not  been  lightened  by  the  act, 
but  more  and  better  staff  aids  have  enabled 
them  to  do  a  better  Job.  Administrative  as- 
sistants to  Senators  have  helped  them  im- 
measurably with  their  departmental  business, 
constituent  inquiries,  and  speech  writing. 
And  enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  has  been  followed  by  a  great  Increase 
in  its  use  by  individual  members  for  legis- 
lative research,  speech  writing,  fact  finding, 
and  answering  constituent  inquiries.  The 
Service  is  currently  handling  congressional 
inquiries  at  the  rate  of  more  than  38,000  a 
year.  One  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  act  on 
the  indlvidiwl  workload  is  seen  in  the  limi- 
tation of  standing  committeee  assignments 
to  one  per  Member  In  the  House  and  two 
per  Member  in  the  Senate,  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions. But  this  reduction  has  been  offset 
in  part  by  service  on  subcommittees  and  on 
special  and  Joint  committees.  Yet  there  was 
a  decline  of  60  percent  from  1946  to  1949  in 
the  average  number  of  committee  assign- 
ments of  all  kinds  for  each  Senator. 

Despite  these  gains,  the  burden  of  work 
imposed  upon  the  Members  and  committees 
of  Congress  by  their  legislative  and  investi- 
gative duties  and  the  importunities  of 
constituents  is  truly  enormous.  According  to 
George  Smith,  close  observer  of  the  con- 
gressional scene,  .the  work  load  is  more  than 
they  can  handle.  "There  are  now  signs  that 
the  limits  of  capacity  have  been  reached  •  •  • 
This  enormous  extension  of  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  generates  a  volume  of 
detailed  and  complex  buslnees  which  I  be- 
lieve has  gone  beyond  the  capacity  of  Con- 
gress to  handle.  *  *  *  A  law  of  diminishing 
returns  is  actively  at  work  in  the  field  of 
Federal  Government.  •  •  •  The  workload  is 
beyond  effective  legislative  control." 

If  Congress  desires  to  lighten  the  mounting 
burden  of  its  business  several  step  are  avail- 
able. It  could  complete  the  evolution  begun 
In  1946  by  (a)  repealing  section  421  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  which  excepts  12 
classes  of  claims  from  its  provisions;  (b)  del- 
egating the  adjustment  of  immigration  and 
deportation  cases  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  and  (c)  delegating 
the  Issuance  of  land  patents  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Senator  Wiley,  who  was  chairman  of  Judi- 
ciary in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  has  suggested 
that  the  introduction  of  private  bills  could 
be  banned  in  both  Houses  merely  by 
amending  their  standing  rules.  Congress 
could  grant  home  rule  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  thus  get  rid  of  its  duties  as 
a  city  council  for  the  city  of  Washington. 
It  could  prohibit  its  Members  from  appear- 
ing before  administrative  agencies  on  the 
claims  and  complaints  of  their  constituents, 
as  Prof.  Lavrrence  Chamberlain  has  sug- 
gested. It  could  try  to  reduce  the  magnitude 
of  Federal  operations  via  the  devolution  of 
appropriate  fimctions  to  State  and  regional 
authorities,  as  George  Smith  has  urged.  It 
could  authorize  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  employ  {Administrative 
assistants  such  as  Senators  now  have.  It  could 
save  much  of  its  time  every  session  by  vot- 
ing by  electricity  and  by  the  central  sched- 
uling of  committee  meetings  to  avoid  con- 
flicts. And  it  could  expedite  Its  business  by 
stag;gering  committee  meetings  and  chamber 
sessions  on  alternate  days.  Taken  together, 
these  steps  would  go  far  to  bring  the  work 
load  of  our  national  legislature  within  its 
capacity  to  carry. 

OVERSIGHT    OF    AOMINI8TXATION 

Another  main  objective  of  the  act  was  to 
promote  closer  cooperation  and  better  rela- 
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tionshlps  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  To  this  end  the  standing  com- 
mittees were  directed  (section  136)  to 
exercise  "continuous  watchfulness"  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  by  the  administrative 
agencies  under  their  jurisdiction.  In  recom- 
mending "legislative  oversight  by  standing 
committees,"  the  La  Follette-Monroney  Com- 
mittee observed  that  "without  effective  legis- 
lative oversight  of  the  activities  of  the  vast 
executive  branch,  the  line  of  democracy 
wears  thin.  •  »  •  We  feel  that  this  oversight 
problem  can  be  handled  best  by  directing 
the  regular  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  which  have  such  matters  in 
their  jurisdiction,  to  conduct  a  continuous 
review  of  the  agencies  administering  laws 
originally  reported  by  the  committees.  •  •  • 
Such  review  might  well  include  a  question 
period  by  the  committee.  •  •  •  We  recom- 
mend that  the  practice  of  creating  special 
committees  of  investigation  be  abandoned. 
»  •  •  By  directing  Its  standing  committees  to 
I>erform  this  oversight  function.  Congress  can 
help  to  overcome  the  unfortunate  cleavage 
between  the  personnel  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches." 

Some  critics  of  the  act  have  alleged  that 
this  section  provided,  in  effect,  for  duplicat- 
ing and  overlapping  investigations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  by  many 
committees.  But  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
authors  of  the  act  to  bring  about  a  three- 
way  division  of  labor  in  the  performance  of 
the  oversight  function.  Their  thought  was 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  exercise  financial  control 
before  expenditure  through  scrutiny  of  the 
departmental  estimates;  that  the  Expendi- 
ture Committees  would  undertake  to  review 
administrative  structvu'e  and  procedures,  on 
the  other  hand;  while  the  legislative  com- 
mittees would  review  the  operation  of  sub- 
stantive legislation  and  consider  the  need  of 
statutory  amendments. 

This  feature  of  the  act  has  met  with  only 
partial  success  to  date.  Many  standing  com- 
mittees have  been  too  heavily  burdened  with 
their  legislative  duties  and  limited  staffs  to 
keep  very  close  watch  upon  the  executive 
agencies  within  their  jurisdiction.  A  survey 
of  committee  activity  diiring  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  shows 
that  10  standing  and  5  special  committees  of 
Congress  were  carrying  on  special  Investiga- 
tions of  matters  which  Involved  some  over- 
sight of  executive  activities.  The  most  active 
committees  in  this  field  have  been  the  Appro- 
priations, Expenditures,  Armed  Services,  and 
Commerce  Committees.  Perhaps  the  most 
publicized  inquiry  last  year  was  that  by  a 
subcommittee  of  Foreign  Relations  into 
charges  of  disloyalty  among  Department  of 
State  personnel.  A  new  watchdog  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, set  up  last  July  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Is  probing 
deeply  into  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional defense  program.  The  detailed  results 
achieved  by  these  supervisory  committees  are 
set  forth  in  their  reports.  The  work  of  certain 
Government  corporations  such  as  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  subversive  activities  In 
Government,  national  defense  preparations, 
and  the  manipulations  of  the  5  percenters 
have  been  among  the  chief  fields  of  leg^lative 
oversight  in  recent  years. 

Parliamentary  government  has  virtually 
disappeared  in  Europe.  Its  swrvival  In  the 
United  States  largely  dep>ends  upon  congres- 
sional oversight  of  administration.  Adminis- 
trative agencies  are  responsible  for  making 
decisions  within  the  policy  standards  and 
procedural  machinery  fixed  by  statute,  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  statutory  requirements.  Congress  is 
responsible  for  amending  the  law  if  a  change 
In  standards  or  methods  of  procedtire  proves 
necessary.  Legislative  oversight  of  agency 
operations  is  the  means  by  which  Congress 
discharges  its  responsibility.  Creation  in  re- 
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cent  years  of  several  so-called  watchdog  com- 
mittees in  such  fields  as  atomic-energy 
control,  foreign  aid.  Federal  expenditures, 
and  defense  production  has  focused  attention 
on  this  oversight  function.  The  joint  commit- 
tee is  a  useful  device  for  performing  this 
function  because  its  duties  are  explicitly 
assigned  by  statute,  seniority  does  not  apply 
in  Its  selection,  and  it  provides  an  outlet  for 
the  zest  and  zeal  of  younger  Members.  It  is 
also  a  valuable  Instrument  of  legislative  sur- 
veillance and  statutory  amendment  in  ex- 
perimental and  controversial  fields  where 
economic  stability  and  national  security  are 
at  stake.  In  times  of  crisis,  with  growing 
concentration  of  power  in  the  executive,  more 
energetic  performance  of  the  oversight  func- 
tion would  appear  to  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
provided  that  both  Congress  and  the  agencies 
keep  within  their  respective  spheres  of 
responsibility. 

In  exercising  Its  oversight  function  several 
tools  are  available  to  the  Congress.  It  can 
study  the  periodic  and  sp>ecial  reports  which 
the  agencies  submit  to  the  legislature.  These 
reports  contain  valuable  information  on 
agency  operations  and  expenditures,  their 
administration  of  the  statutes,  and  partic- 
ular problem  areas.  Investigations  of  par- 
ticular agencies  may  be  conducted  by  the 
appropriations  or  expenditure  committees, 
or  by  the  standing  committees  charged  with 
jurisdiction  over  their  activities,  or  by  the 
joint  watchdog  committees  like  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  or  by  special  committees 
like  the  Kefauver  committee  on  interstate 
crime.  An  appropriations  committee  may  look 
into  an  agency's  budget  requests  to  see  If 
they  are  excessive  or  inadequate,  comparing 
notes  meanwhile  with  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing or  watchdog  committee  concerned.  An 
expenditure  committee  may  make  a  post- 
audit  of  an  agency's  administration  of  Its 
affairs  to  see  if  it  has  been  economical  or 
wasteful.  A  legislative  committee  may  hold 
hearings  or  an  informal  question  period  with 
agency  officials  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  enforcing  a  statute  In  accordance 
with  the  legislative  Intent,  or  to  discuss 
constituent  complaints  concerning  alleged 
agency  abuses  of  authority,  or  to  consider 
prop)osed  legislation  in  the  light  of  past  de- 
cisions and  regulations.  A  Joint  watchdog 
committee  may  be  used  to  investigate  novel 
or  emergent  problems  of  mutual  Interest  to 
both  Houses  such  as  the  international  con- 
trol of  the  hydrogen  bomb  or  raw  material 
shortages.  Or  a  special  committee  may  be 
set  up  to  Investigate  a  particular  problem  or 
agency  such  as  speculative  transactions  on 
the  commodity  markets  by  Government  em- 
ployees or  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. In  general,  I  believe  that  the  over- 
sight function  should  be  exercised  by  stand- 
ing rather  than  special  investigating  com- 
mittees. The  latter  tresp>as8  up>on  the  assigned 
jurisdiction  of  the  staoiding  committees,  they 
lack  continuity  and  legislative  authority, 
and  they  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  of  the  Government  by  re- 
quiring their  officials  to  repeat  their  testi- 
mony on  the  same  subjects  before  several 
committees  of  Congress  in  cases  where  legis- 
lative action  is  Indicated. 

Another  tool  in  the  oversight  kit  is  the 
committee  report  evaluating  agency  opera- 
tion and  suggesting  changes  in  current  ad- 
ministration of  existing  law.  Good  examples 
of  such  reports  were  the  activities  repxjrts 
of  the  Senate  Expenditures  Committee  and 
Its  Investigations  Subcommittee  at  the  end 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  the  series  of 
Intermediate  reports  on  various  agencies  and 
commissions  issued  by  the  House  Expendi- 
tures Committee  during  the  Eighty-first 
Congress.  The  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  does  not  require  such  committee  reports, 
but  they  are  required  of  the  "watchdog  com- 
mittees" created  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
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Informal  conferences  at  the  committee 
and/or  staff  level  with  agency  officials  \b  an- 
other method  which  has  pu-oved  helpful  in 
performing  the  oversight  function.  First 
used  by  Chairman  Lanham  and  Administra- 
tor Blandford  on  national  housing  matters, 
it  has  helped  resolve  complaints  and  misun- 
derstandings, made  for  closer  cooperation, 
and  laid  a  foundation  of  mutual  respect  and 
confidence.  During  the  second  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  held  a 
series  of  such  meetings  with  representatives 
of  14  regulatory  agencies  in  its  field.  The 
committee  stated  that  these  meetings  en- 
abled it  to  exercise  closer  supervision  over 
these  agencies;  it  was  a  means  of  acquaint- 
ing the  new  members  of  the  committee  with 
the  activities  with  which  they  wbuld  become 
concerned;  and  it  provided  a  means  for  the 
various  agencies  to  present  their  Ideas  to  the 
committee  concerning  pwsslble  measures  for 
improving  their  work  or  making  it  more  ef- 
fective. Only  a  few  committees  have  made 
spraradlc  use  of  this  conference  technique 
for  oversight  purpKees.  The  piractice  might 
well  be  generalized  of  holding  periodic  meet- 
ings at  the  subcommittee-commission  level 
or  through  the  Increased  tise  of  qua^fied 
staff  personnel  to  study  the  problems  of 
particular  agencies.  To  this  end  some 
expansion  of  the  professional  staffs  of  the 
supervisory  committees  appears  necessary. 

Intervention  of  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  affairs  of  administrative  agencies 
with  a  view  to  expediting  or  Infiuencing 
agency  decisions  on  behalf  of  constituents 
is  considered  improper,  where  the  Con- 
gressman is  not  a  member  of  the  correepMnd- 
ing  supervisory  committee  and  is  not  merely 
seeking  information  or  making  a  routine  in- 
quiry. It  was  the  Intention  of  the  authors 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  that 
the  oversight  committees  would  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  to  which  Members  would  re- 
fer all  such  constituent  complaints  and  in- 
quiries and  which  would  then  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  agencies  concerned.  The 
volume  and  character  of  such  complaints 
would  be  a  rough  index  of  the  performance 
and  weakness  of  the  agency.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  Hoover  Commission  task  force 
rep>ort  on  regulatory  commissions  remarked, 
"this  method  would  shield  both  the  Con- 
gressman and  the  Commission  from  the  sus- 
picion of  influence  Inherent  in  direct 
approaches   for   constitutents." 

In  a  lucid  analysis  of  the  oversight  prob- 
lem, the  Committee  on  Administrative  Law 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York  City 
believes  that  "vigilant  and  conscientious  ex- 
ercise of  proper  oversight  and  consultation 
are  much  to  be  desired  and  ejieouraged."  The 
problem  is  one  of  achieving  a  "suitable  ac- 
commodation of  popular  control  and  flexl- 
able  administrative  expertness."  They  also 
suggest  the  advisability  of  erecting  certain 
self-imposed  boundaries.  Legislative  commit- 
tees ought  not  to  try  to  influence  the  de- 
cision of  pending  cases  or  issues  before  an 
agency  or  the  manner  in  which  a  p>articular 
case  is  being  handled — "a  precept  not  uni- 
versally respected  in  practice."  Nor  should 
decided  cases  be  criticized  with  a  view  to  in- 
fiuencing an  agency  to  reverse  a  previous 
ruling  or  limit  a  trend  in  agency  decisions 
except  where  a  committee  is  genuinely  con- 
sidering amending  the  statute.  However,  it 
Is  considered  proper  for  a  committee  to  make 
suggestions  to  an  agency  with  respect  to  its 
procedures  or  internal  organization  and  to 
comment  upwn  proposed  substantive  rules. 

STRKNGTHXNINO    FISCAL   CONTROLS 

One  of  the  major  alms  cMC  the  act  was  to 
strengthen  the  congressional  power  of  the 
purse.  To  this  end  the  act  provided  for  a 
legislative  budget  (sec.  138) ,  development  of 
a  standard  appropriation  classification  sched- 
ule (sec.  139b),  studies  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  restrictions  In  the  appropriation 
acts  (sec.  205) ,  expenditure  analyses  by  the 
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Comptroller  General  (sec.  206),  studies  by 
both  Appropriations  Committees  of  Perma- 
nent appropriations  and  of  the  dlspMsltlon  of 
funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  Government 
property  or  services  (sec.  139b),  and  exp>an- 
slon  of  the  staffs  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations (sec.  202b). 

In  practice,  many  of  the  fiscal  reforms  em- 
bodied in  the  act  have  been  virtually  ignored 
or  have  failed  to  work.  Attempts  to  carry  out 
the  legislative  budget  provision  during  1947- 
49  proved  abortive;  in  1950  this  section  was 
Ignored  and  appears  to  be  a  dead  letter.  In 
congressional  circles  the  aim  of  the  legisla- 
tive budget  Is  generally  regarded  as  laudable, 
but  experience  with  it  seems  to  have  shown 
that  the  instrument  Is  not  properly  suited  to 
its  task.  Its  failure  to  date  is  attributed  to 
the  shortness  of  time  allowed  for  the  Job, 
the  unwieldy  size  of  the  Joint  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Inadequate  staffing,  improper  adjust- 
ment to  the  appropriation  process,  resistance 
within  Congress  to  ceilings  on  appropriations 
for  favorite  agencies,  current  Federal  ac- 
counting practices,  and  external  spending 
pressures  on  the  legislature.  There  Is  strong 
sentiment  in  Congress  for  further  trial  of  the 
legislative  budget  Idea  and  measures  have 
been  Introduced  to  amend  section  138  of  the 
act  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the  difficulties 
mentioned  above. 

The  Wherry  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  38, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  presented  on  May  11, 
1949,  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  eight  Sen- 
ators, would  reduce  the  Joint  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  20  members,  authorize  it  to  employ 
an  expert  staff,  and  to  report  a  legislative 
budget  with  a  recommended  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures by  February  15.  There  would  be 
no  formal  adoption  of  the  budget  by  con- 
current resolution  under  the  Wherry  plan. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  38  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  April  14,  1960,  and  has  been  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  ever  since. 

The  McClellan  bill  (S.  2898,  8 let  Cong.,  2d 
sess.) ,  introduced  on  January  19,  1950,  would 
repeal  section  138  of  the  act  and  create  in 
its  place  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Budget  to  carry  on  a  continuing  year- 
round  study  of  budget  requests  and  require- 
ments. It  would  be  a  10-member  group,  with 
5  members  selected  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  each  House.  It  would  make  Its 
rep>orts  to  these  committees  and  to  other 
standing  committees.  Every  Federal  agency 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  joint 
committee  a  duplicate  of  any  money  request 
made  to  the  Budget  Bureau.  This  would  ap>- 
ply  to  both  regular  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. This  would  permit  a  long-term 
study  of  each  agency^  needs,  its  own  re- 
quests for  funds,  as  well  as  the  amount  which 
the  Budget  Bureau  finally  asks  Congress 
to  authorize.  Aside  from  this  detailed  study 
of  each  agency's  budget  request  and  require- 
ments; the  joint  committee  would  make 
periodic  r^wrts  on  any  improper  uses  of 
funds  or  deviations  from  congressional  au- 
thorizations, on  methods  of  achieving 
greater  economy  and  efficiency,  and  on  esti- 
mated revenues  and  general  economic  condi- 
tions. 

The  need  of  simplifying  and  standardizing 
the  pattern  of  the  appropriation  bills,  which 
the  act  called  for  and  which  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommended  has  been  carried  out 
in  part  in  the  1951  performance  budget  and 
in  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  1960. 

The  studies  by  the  Comptroller  General  on 
useless  restrictions  in  appropriation  bills 
were  completed  in  January  194C  and  will 
probably  result  in  the  elimination  of  many 
of  these  obsolete  provisions  which  have  been 
carried  oh  from  year  to  year  in  the  supply 
bills.  But  the  expenditure  analyses  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  which  he  was  directed 
to  make,  so  as  "to  enable  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  public  funds  have  been  eco- 
nomically and  effldently  administered  and 
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expended,"  have  not  yet  been  made  because 
funds  for  the  purpose  have  been  denied  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

No  systematic  study  of  permanent  appro- 
priations appears  to  have  been  made  al- 
though the  House  subcommittees  reviewed 
these  Items  during  their  1948  hearings  and 
the  Senate  committee  gave  them  considera- 
ble attention  diu-lng  1947-49. 

On  the  staffing  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  La  Pollette-Monroney  committee 
recommended  that  four  qualified  staff  assist- 
ants be  assigned  to  each  of  the  subcommit- 
tees   on    a    year-round    basis.    But    at    the 
insistence  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  a  change  was  made  and 
they  were  authorized  by  the  act  to  employ 
whatever    staff    they    consiaered    necessary. 
"This  was  done,"  according  to  Senator  Mon- 
roney,  "in  the  belief  that  they  would  add  sut- 
flclent  professional  personnel  to  gain  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  every  Item  In  every 
appropriation  request."  In  practice,  the  staff 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  Increased  above  the  stenographic  grade 
from  1 1  clerks  in  1946  to  17  clerks  during  the 
6-month   period   from   January    1,    1950,   to 
June  30,   1950.  During  the  same  period  the 
committee  also   employed   an   investigative 
staff  (insisting  of  2  full-time  Investigators. 
23  part-time  Investigators  borrowed  from  12 
administrative  agencies,  and   U   temporary 
cRrlcar  tod    editorial    assistants    borrowed 
ffOm  10 'agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis  and 
4  clerk-stenographers.  Total  expenditures  for 
the  combined  clerical  and  Investigative  staff 
for  the  fiscal  year  1950  amounted  to  $290,- 
628.98.   No   administrative   analysts   or  pro- 
fessional staff  have  been  employed  by  the 
House  conmilttee  "because  of  a  conviction 
that  professional  and  clerical  staff  Impede 
each  other."  Thus,  considering  both  the  cler- 
ical   and    Investigative   staff,    the   combined 
42-man  staff  handled  a  workload  of  appro- 
priations during  1950  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000  per  staff  member.  "No  one  can  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  those  employed,"  observes 
Senator  Monroney.  "but  I  feel  that  a  greatly 
enlarged  staff  would  enable  the  committee  to 
ferret  out  of  the  money  bills  much  more 
Information  and  facts  regarding  the  agencies 
than  Is  now  done  with  the  small  staffs  used." 
During    the    Eightieth    Congress,    on    the 
other  hand,  the  Senate  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee took  advantage  of  the  act's  authority 
to    recruit    a    professional    staff    of    eight 
experienced  persons  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar clerical  and  Investigative  force.  And  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  1950  this  ccanmit- 
tee  had  a  staff  of  six  clerks,  six  professionals, 
and  six  clerical  assistants  at  a  gross  annual 
salary  for  the  fiscal  year  of  $132,927.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  needs  a  smaller  staff  than  the 
House  committee,   because  the  former  sits 
and  holds  hearings  only  on  specific  appeals 
from  House  decisions. 

Thus,  the  greatest  failure  of  reorganization 
has  been  In  the  field  of  more  effective  fiscal 
control.  This  failure  was  offset  in  part  In 
1950  by  the  consolidation  of  1 1  separate  sup- 
ply bills  into  1  omnibus  appropriation  bill 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half.  Hitherto,  the  supply  bills  have  gone 
through  the  legislative  process  in  piecemeal 
fashion.  Last  year  they  were  merged  into  one 
measure  which  was  ready  for  the  President's 
signature  two  full  months  ahead  of  the 
budget  completion  date  in  1949.  The  big 
money  bill  represents  a  forward  step  In  ap- 
propriation procedure  in  that,  by  bringing 
all  the  general  supply  bills  together  into  a 
single  measure,  it  gives  Congress  and  the 
country  a  picture  of  the  total  outlay  con- 
templated for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  new 
procedure  also  permits  a  comparison  of  total 
proposed  appropriations  with  the  latest 
available  estimates  of  total  Treasury  re- 
ceipts. This  comparison  enables  Congress  to 
decide  in  its  wisdom  whether  to  balance  the 
budget  or  to  create  a  surplus  for  debt  retire- 
ment or  to  Incur  an  Increase  In  the  public 
debt.  The  new  procedure  also  allows  Congress 
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to  see  the  claims  of  spending  pressure  groups 
In  relation  to  the  total  national  fiscal  pic- 
ture and  thus  to  appraise  their  relative 
worth.  The  consolidated  supply  bill  proce- 
dure falls  short,  however,  of  the  objectives 
of  the  legislative  budget  In  that  It  does  not 
fix  a  celling  on  expenditures  or  give  a  coor- 
dinated view  of  prospective  Income  and  out- 
go. But  no  celling  on  expenditures  could  long 
contain  the  huge  current  outlays  for  national 
defense. 

LIGHT  ON  LOBBYING 

Title  III  of  the  act  requires  persons  whose 
principal  paid  activity  Is  seeking  to  Influence 
Federal  legislation  to  register  and  file  quar- 
terly financial  statements  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  La  FoUette- 
Monroney  committee  had  recommended  that 
all  lobbyists  should  register  and  file  state- 
ments; It  did  not  Intend  that  registration 
and  reporting  should  be  limited  to  persons 
principally  engaged  In  lobbying.  The  Joint 
committee  was  led  by  testimony  It  heard,  as 
well  as  by  Its  own  Independent  studies,  to 
believe  that  the  registration  of  the  represent- 
atives of  organized  groups  would  enable  Con- 
gress better  to  evaluate  and  determine  evi- 
dence, data,  or  communications  from  or- 
ganized groups  seeking  to  influence  legisla- 
tive action  and  thus  avoid  the  distortion  of 
public  opinion.  It  was  also  Influenced  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation In  1945  that  "all  groups,  representa- 
tives of  which  appear  before  congressional 
committees,  should  register  and  make  full 
disclosure  of  their  membership,  finances,  and 
so  forth."  The  Joint  conunlttee  believed  that 
inclvislon  of  a  lobby  title  In  the  act  would 
strengthen  the  Congress  by  "enabling  It  bet- 
ter to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution."  To  turn  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
licly on  lobbying  activities  and  expenditures 
would  be  a  big  step  forward,  they  felt.  After 
the  lobby  law  had  been  In  operation  for  a 
few  years,  experience  would  reveal  any  de- 
fects In  it  which  could  be  corrected  by 
amending  and  strengthening  the  act. 

In  practice,  the  administration  of  the  lobby 
law  has  furnished  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try with  more  useful  and  Important  Informa- 
tion about  lobbyists;  their  Identity,  sponsor- 
ships, sources  of  supiwrt,  and  legislative  In- 
terests than  has  ever  been  known  before. 
The  compilation  of  filings  and  financial  data 
which  are  published  quarterly  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  provide  a  wealth  of  inform- 
aUve  data  on  the  activities  of  these  gentry. 
The  facts  on  lobbying,  for  example,  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1950,  consumed  177  pages  of 
the  Record  of  July  14,  1950,  and  reflected  the 
work  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lob- 
bjrlng  Activities  whjch  secured  adoption  of 
a  new  standard  of  reporting  form  and  a  rec- 
ord of  outstanding  compliance  with  the  law. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Frank  Buchanan,  this  committee  made  an 
objective  and  intensive  study  during  1949-60 
of  lobbying  by  private  groups  and  Individuals 
and  Government  agencies:  Its  extent,  fund- 
raising  and  lobbying  techniques,  grass-roots 
pressure,  causes  and  costs  of  lobbying,  etc. 
It  shed  much  fresh  light  on  modem  methods 
of  lobbying  and  recommended  several  Im- 
provements in  the  law. 

Administration  of  the  lobby  law  has  been 
handicapped  by  Its  vagueness  and  ambigui- 
ties. Many  organizations  and  Individuals  who 
are  engaged  in  influencing  legislation  have 
not  complied  with  the  act,  on  advice  of 
counsel,  because  they  claim  that  their  "prin- 
cipal purpose"  Is  not  to  Influence  legislation. 
They  claim  principal  means  "primary"  or 
"major."  Many  persons  have  registered  who 
disclaim  that  they  are  engaged  In  lobbying, 
or  who  assert  that  lobbying  Is  only  incidental 
to  their  other  activities.  An  analysis  of  ex- 
perience under  the  lobby  law  during  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  made  by  W.  Brooke 
Graves,  showed  that,  out  of  1,807  organiza- 
tions malnUlnlng  offices  In  Washington,  667 
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registered  during  1947  and  726  during  1948. 
Eight  hundred  and  thlrty-flve  organizations 
failed  to  register  either  year,  although  repre- 
sentatives of  198  of  them  appeared  before  the 
Judiciary  Committees  during  1948-49.  By  the 
end  of  1949  a  total  of  2.878  persons  and 
groups  had  filed  under  the  lobby  law,  of 
which  495  were  original  filings;  their  reports 
showed  that  they  had  collected  more  than 
$55,000,000  since  the  act  went  into  effect  and 
had  spent  more  than  $27,000,000.  Dr.  Graves 
concludes  thftt  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  lobby 
law.  "While  the  existing  law  marks  a  signifi- 
cant advance.  Its  provisions  are  In  urgent 
need  of  strengthening  and  revision.  If  the 
objectives  of  the   framers   are   to   be   fully 

Impartial  students  of  the  subject  are 
agreed  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  some 
kind  of  supervision  and  control  over  lobby- 
ing In  Washington;  that  the  lobby  law  of 
1946  suffers  from  a  defective  draftsmanship; 
and  that  it  should  be  revised  and  clarified 
after  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  whole 
problem  such  as  the  Buchanan  committee 
has  now  made.  Specific  suggestions  for  re- 
vision Include  clarification  of  the  law's  ter- 
minology, coverage,  and  filing  requirements; 
centralization  of  responsibility  for  Its  admin- 
istration In  a  specific  agency  equipped  with 
an  adequate  full-time  staff  to  file,  tabulate, 
and  analyze  registrations  snd  financial  re- 
ports and  investigate  compliance  with  the 
act;  provision  for  termination  of  Inactive  reg- 
istrations; exact  specification  of  financial 
data  required;  submission  of  full  Information 
regarding  an  organization's  membership,  in- 
ternal structure,  and  methods  of  policy  de- 
termination; and  extension  of  the  act's  ap- 
plication to  lobbying  before  administrative 
agencies  as  well  as  Congress. 

COMPrNSATION     AND     RETIREMENT 

The  final  aim  of  the  act  was  the  provision 
raising  congressional  salaries  25  percent  to 
$12,500  a  year,  granting  each  Member  a  tax- 
exempt  expense  allowance  of  $2,500  a  year, 
and  extending  to  Members  of  Congress 
optional  retirement  coverage  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  The  salary  boost  was 
designed  to  help  meet  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  campaigning.  The  allowance  was  to 
assist  m  defraying  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
discharge  of  official  duties.  The  eligibility  to 
participate  In  the  Federal  retirement  system 
on  a  contributory  basis  might  encourage 
superannuated  Members  to  retire  and  con- 
duce to  a  greater  sense  of  security  and  In- 
dependence of  thought  and  action  on  the 
part  of  younger  members. 

The  salary  Increase  and  expense  allowance 
became  effective  on  the  day  in  which  the 
Eightieth  Congress  convened.  To  be  entitled 
to  a  retirement  annuity  a'  Member  of  Con- 
gress must  have  served  at  least  6  years,  have 
attained  the  age  of  62.  and  have  contributed 
a  percentage  of  his  base  pay  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  at  the  rate  provided  by  the  Re- 
tirement Act.  The  annuity  of  Members  of 
Congress  consists  of  2>^  percent  of  their 
average  salary  received  as  a  member,  mul- 
tiplied by  their  respective  years  of  service. 
As  of  June  30,  1950,  52  former  Congressmen 
were  drawing  annuity  benefits.  As  of  August 
3,  1950,  476  Congressmen  and  Senators  were 
contributing  to  the  civil  service  annuity 
fund. 

Some  who  have  analjraed  the  responsibil- 
ities, duties,  and  Importance  of  the  congres- 
sional Job  believe  that  It  Is  worth  a  salary  of 
$25,000  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  Job  call 
for  such  a  salary.  They  assert  that  congres- 
sional salaries  should  be  such  that  Members 
would  have  no  excuse  for  augmenting  their 
Income  by  means  which  might  be  prejudicial 
to  the  effectiveness  of  their  work;  and  that 
the  salary  should  be  such  that  It  wovUd  widen 
the  field  that  could  be  drawn  upon  for  con- 
gressional talent  and  thus  In  the  long  run 
raise  the  level  of  the  legislative  ability.  It  Is 
also  urged  that  the  salary  should  be  such  as 
to  lead  toward  the  desirable  objective  of  up- 
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grading   the   salaries   of   all   pubUc   service 
positions. 

CONCLTTSION 

In  summary,  we  can  report  that  the  basic 
reforms  In  committee  structure  have  sur- 
vived four  years'  trial  and  worked  well  on 
the  whole.  Committee  procedure  has  been 
improved  and  regularized  in  several  respects, 
although  some  Jurisdictional  disputes  stUl 
occur.  Party  policy  committees  have  func- 
tioned actively  In  the  Senate,  but  have  failed 
to  achieve  their  full  potential.  Striking  gains 
have  been  achieved  In  the  staffing  of  Con- 
gress, but  there  Is  room  for  Improvement  In 
the  quality  of  professional  committee  staffs 
and  m  the  methods  of  their  selection.  Con- 
gress Is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  modem 
personnel  system,  but  Its  new  staff  aides  have 
apparently  arrested  Its  decline  In  relation  to 
the  executive  branch.  The  workload  on  Con- 
gress has  not  been  reduced  by  the  act,  but 
more   and   better  staff   aides  have   enabled 
it  to  do  a  better  Job.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees  are   overburdened    with   thousands   of 
private  bills  about  matters  which  should  be 
handled  elsewhere.  Operation  of  the  over- 
sight function  has  been  partially  success- 
ful and  various  devices  are  available  for  Its 
fuller  performance.  The  fiscal  control  pro- 
visions of  the  act  have  either  been  Ignored 
or  have  proved  unworkable  In  practice.  The 
greatest  failure  of  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion has  been  In  the  fiscal  control  field.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  lobby  law  has  disclosed 
a  wealth  of  new  Information  concerning  the 
identity  and  finances  of  lobbyists,  but  has 
been  handicapped  by  defects  In  the  statute 
which  needs  revision  and  clarification.  Con- 
gressional salaries  have  been  raised  and  476 
out  of  631  Members  of  Congress  are  presently 
participating  In  the  Federal  retirement  plan. 
Representative    government    has    broken 
down  or  disappeared  In  other  countries.  Here 
in  the  United  States  It  remains  on  trial.  Its 
survival  may  well  depend  upon  Its  ability 
to  cope   quickly   and   adequately   with   the 
difficult  problems  of  a  dangerous  world.  Con- 
gress   is    the    central    citadel    of   American 
democracy   and   our   chief   defense    against 
dictatorship.  Hence  the  Importance  of  con- 
gressional   reorganization    and    of    further 
steps    toward    strengthening    our    national 
legislature. 


ADRONISTRATION  EFFORTS  TO 
CONTROL  INFLATION 


HON.  RALPH  T.  SMITH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  what  I  consider  an  ex- 
cellent statement  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  giving  the  administra- 
tion's view  of  the  budget  outlook  and 
their  assessment  of  their  efforts  to  con- 
trol inflation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Hon.  David  M.  Kennedy, 
Secwstaby  OF  the  Treasttby 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  for  an  examination  of  the 
budget  outlook  and  an  assessment  of  our 
efforts  to  control  Inflation.  This  subcom- 
mittee has  made  an  Important  contribution 
In  serving  both  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  a  respected  forum  for  dis- 
cussion and  review  of  economic  policy.  In 
the  tradition  of  reasoned  analysis  which  has 
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characterized  the  deliberations  of  the  sub- 
committee, It  U  appropriate  to  review  the 
conduct  of  flscal  policy  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration during  Its  flrst  eight  and  one- 
half  months  In  office. 

Director  Mayo  will  give  you  the  budget  out- 
look for  the  current  flscal  year.  The  projected 
surplus  of  nearly  $6  billion  Is  essential  In 
the  present  economic  environment.  In  Its 
report  on  the  January  1969  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee argued  persuasively  for  a  significant 
surplus,  and  we  are  In  complete  agreement 
with  that  position.  Our  determination  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending  and  to  maintain 
sufficient  revenues  to  adequately  cover  ex- 
penditures supports  the  objective  which  we 
all  share — to  preserve  a  positive  role  for  fls- 
cal policy  in  the  maintenance  of  economic 
stability.  The  failure  In  recent  years  to  make 
prompt  and  timely  use  of  fiscal  policy  to 
counteract  Impending  Inflationary  tenden- 
cies has  been  a  source  of  considerable  dis- 
ruption and  Inequity  in  the  economy. 

The  American  people  understand  the 
falseness  of  an  Inflated  prosperity,  and  I  know 
many  of  them  have  communicated  this 
understanding  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  Washington;  many  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  concern  to  me  personally.  The 
real  wages  of  the  average  manufacturing 
worker  are  only  $1.45  a  week  higher  today 
than  they  were  In  1966 — despite  higher  and 
higher  wage  settlements.  Inflationary  ex- 
cesses create  hardships  for  all  segments  of 
our  society.  Monetary  values  are  eroded, 
purchasing  power  is  diminished,  decision- 
making Is  distorted,  and  interest  rates  are 
disproportionately  Inflated. 

The  control  of  Inflation  Is  more  than  a 
matter  of  domestic  concern.  Last  week  I  met 
with  the  financial  representatives  of  over  100 
countries.  They  Impressed  upon  me  their  own 
deep  concern  over  Inflation  In  the  United 
States.  The  American  economy  Is  so  large 
and  Its  Infiuence  so  widespread,  especially  be- 
cause the  dollar  is  a  key  currency,  that  the 
excesses  of  either  Inflation  or  recession  affect 
the  entire  world  economy.  It  Is  Important 
that  we  Improve  our  competitive  position  In 
foreign  markets  and  maintain  International 
confidence  In  the  dollar.  The  current  Infla- 
tion Is  unhealthy  for  both  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  Its  control  Is  therefore 
both  a  domestic  and  an  International  neces- 
sity. 

Since  assuming  office  last  January,  this 
Administration  has  moved  quickly  and  firmly 
to  bring  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  line  with  the  country's  most  urgent 
economic  priority — to  halt  the  spiral  of  rising 
prices.  Our  basic  strategy  has  been  to  restore 
stability  through  the  coordinated  application 
of  fiscal,  debt  management,  and  (with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board) 
monetary  policies  designed  to  moderate  ag- 
gregate demand  pressures. 

In  April  the  President  proposed  two  major 
actions  to  increase  tax  revenues:  (1)  exten- 
sion of  the  Income  tax  surcharge  at  10  per- 
cent for  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1970  and  at  6 
percent  for  the  second  half  of  flscal  1970;  and 
(2)  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit.  The 
Congress  has  approved  extension  of  the  full 
surcharge  through  this  calendar  year,  but 
action  to  continue  the  surcharge  at  Its  re- 
duced rate  and  to  repeal  the  tax  credit  re- 
mains to  be  taken  In  the  Senate.  I  want  to 
emphasize  again  that  these  measures  are  es- 
sential to  our  overall  strategy  and  reqvdre 
the  earliest  possible  action.  They  are  In  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
spring. 

Enactment  of  these  two  tax  proposals  will 
produce  an  estimated  $3.3  billion  In  reve- 
nues. Including  the  requested  extension  of 
present  excise  tax  rates  and  the  proposed 
Imposition  of  new  user  charges,  a  total 
of  $4  billion  of  necessary  revenues  depends 
on  favorable  legislative  consideration.  With- 
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out  positive  Congressional  action,  fiscal  pol- 
icy will  not  be  exerting  the  measure  of 
restraint  api^opriate  for  effective  Inflation 
control. 

Assuming  favorable  action  on  these  reve- 
nue-raising proposals,  total  budget  receipts 
for  fiscal  1970  are  now  estimated  at  $198.8 
billion,  or  $0.4  billion  below  the  May  20 
estimate.  This  relatively  small  change  In 
total  receipts  Is  primarily  due  to  a  $0.6  bil- 
lion reduction  in  estimated  corporate  tax 
total  receipts  Is  primarily  due  to  a  $0.5  bll-  • 
Hon  reduction  In  estimated  corporate  In- 
come tax  receipts,  refiectlng  our  lower  es- 
timate for  1969  corporate  profits.  The  eco- 
nomic assumptions  underlying  these  latest 
estimates  are  shown  In  the  following  table. 
Changes  since  May  20  largely  resulted  from 
revisions  in  National  Income  Account  data 
by  the  Commerce  Department. 

Economic  assumptions,  calendar  year  1969 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 
Gross  national  product.  May  20  esti- 
mate   827 

Current  estimate 932 

Personal  Income,  May  20  estimate 739 

Current  estimate 745 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes.  May  20 

estimate    97 

Current  estimate 94% 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  President  has 
demonstrated  his  determination  to  regain 
Executive  control  o\4r  Federal  outlays  by 
his  commitment  to  tpld  expenditures  below 
the  Congresslonally  Authorized  limit.  Total 
outlays  for  flscal  19^0  are  estimated  to  be 
$192.9  billion,  the  same  figure  used  for  the 
May  20  estimate.  Director  Mayo  will  discuss 
budget  expenditures  in  greater  detail. 

The  net  result  of  these  fiscal  actions  will 
be  the  generation  of  sufficient  revenues  to 
more  than  cover  substantially  trimmed  out- 
lays. The  Federal  budget  will  be  contribut- 
ing Importantly  to  the  control  of  infiation. 
Nine  months  ago,  we  knew  that  this  would 
be  an  arduous  and  lengthy  task.  Aggregate 
spending  was  under  strong  upward  momen- 
tum, and  Inflationary  expectations  were  well 
entrenched.  It  has  been  our  deliberate  policy 
to  restore  economic  stability  through  the 
careful  application  of  restrictive  flscal  and 
monetary  measures.  The  evidence  that  this 
policy  is  being  effectively  applied  Is  begin- 
ning to  moimt : 

Real  economic  growth  Is  well  below  the 
basic  trend  rate  of  capacity  g^wth; 

The  September  unemployment  rate  was 
reported  at  four  percent; 

The  combined  Index  of  leading  business 
Indicators  has  slowly  declined  for  three  con- 
secutive months; 

Industrial  production  registered  a  small 
monthly  decline  In  August;  and 

Consumer  surveys  indicate  a  slgnlflcant  de- 
cline In  buying  sentiment. 

While  there  is  ample  evidence  that  real 
growth  has  been  declining  In  recent  months, 
the  desired  abatement  of  price  level  Increases 
has  not  yet  become  evident  In  the  statistical 
Indicators.  This  Is  not  unexpected,  since 
prices  invariably  tend  to  lag  behind  changes 
m  the  underlying  market  conditions.  But 
regardless  of  the  source  of  inflationary  pres- 
sure, whether  from  excess  demand  or  from 
rising  costs,  the  absence  of  sufficient  demand 
to  clear  markets  at  Inflated  prices  must  re- 
sult In  Inventory  accumulation  and  In- 
evitably lead  to  price  reductions.  Investment 
and  production  decisions  reached  under  the 
assumption  of  a  continuation  In  current 
rates  of  Inflation  will  come  to  be  sorely 
regretted. 

We  are  encouraged  that  oiir  strategy  is  be- 
ginning to  show  results.  The  difficulty  of 
pursuing  this  task  must  not  be  underesti- 
mated, however,  and  cooperation  from  the 
Congress  Is  vitally  Important  to  our  main- 
taining appropriate  flscal  restraint.  The  rev- 
enue-raising   measures    proposed    by    the 
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Admlnlatratlon  muat  be  eiutctod  to  continue 
tbe  desired  budgetary  effects. 

Only  last  month,  a  distinguished  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  had  committed  a  serious  policy 
error  by  falling  to  control  the  budget  during 
the  1966-1966  period.  As  a  result,  fiscal  policy 
came  to  exert  a  completely  undeslred  Influ- 
ence on  an  overlnflated  economy  during  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  Madam  Chairman,  It  Is  my 
hope,  and  I  am  certain  this  Important  sub- 
committee shares  my  concern,  that  we  can 
maintain  fiscal  policy  In  Its  proper  role  of 
contributing  to  economic  stability  That,  I 
believe,  is  the  purpose  for  thes«  "-Ings; 
and  that  Is  why  I  am  pleased  to  b  •^  for 

a  discussion  of  this  Important  Issue  a  ith  you. 


THE  RISING  COST  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE'S BAD  IMAGE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26.  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
recognize  the  valuable  contributions  our 
-distinguLshed  colleague  from  Texas,  Bob 
-PoAOB;-has  made  In  the  formulation  of 
national  agricultural  policy  over  three 
decades.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  he  has  worked  un- 
tiringly to  improve  the  economic  situa- 
tion confronting  the  Nation's  farmers. 

In  the  November  issue  of  "Agri /Indus- 
try News,"  published  by  the  Com  Re- 
finers Association,  Chairman  Poage  pin- 
points a  major  problem  with  agriculture 
and  the  plight  of  the  farmer.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  his  remarks: 

The  Rising  Costs  or  AoRicnLTtTRE's  Bad 

Image 

(By  Representative  W.  R.  Poage) 

The  American  people  enjoy  the  world's 
highest  standard  of  living  prlmsirlly  because 
of  efficiencies  achieved  In  agriculture.  One 
farmer  now  feeds  43  persons,  compared  to  23 
Just  a  decade  ago.  In  fact,  output  per  man 
hour  on  the  farm  Is  up  82  percent  over  the 
past  ten  years.  This  means  that  consider- 
able labor  previously  required  for  produc- 
tion of  essential  food  and  fiber  may  now  be 
used  to  produce  an  unmatched  variety  of 
consumer  goods. 

Yet  the  farmer's  undeniable  contribution 
to  the  material  quality  of  life  In  America  goes 
largely  unrecognized.  Many  consumers  re- 
gard farm  programs  as  a  form  of  welfare; 
few  perceive  any  difference  between  the 
problems  of  commercial  and  non-conunerclal 
agriculture.  Fewer  still  recognize  that,  In- 
directly, government  assistance  to  farmers 
represents  a  subsidy  to  consvuners. 

Trying  to  pinpoint  responsibility  for  agri- 
culture's poor  Image  with  consumers  and 
taxpayers  Is  a  useless  exercise.  Suffice  It  to 
wy  that  agriculture's  side  of  the  story  has 
been  Ineffectively  told,  and  the  entire  farm 
community  must  share  the  blame  and  the 
consequences. 

Granted  that  farmers,  suppliers  and  proc- 
essors— the  whole  agribusiness — represent 
perhaps  the  nation's  most  diverse  minority. 
Granted,  also,  that  Important  segments 
within  this  minority  will  continue  Indefi- 
nitely to  disagree  on  substantive  Issues. 

But  philosophical  controversies  and  other 
equally  wasteful  outlets  of  energy  have  be- 
come a  rising  cost  that  the  farm  community 
can  no  longer  afford.  The  fact  that  agri- 
culture's special  problems  and  contributions 
to  the  total  economy  are  not  clearly  under- 
stood should  be  a  danger  signal  to  tbe  entire 
farm  communis. 
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What  Is  needed  is  a  broad-based  attack 
on  the  mutually  shared  and  overriding  prob- 
lem of  a  bad  Image — one  that  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  government-sponsored  pro- 
grams of  assistance  of  agriculture.  Somehow 
the  point  must  be  gotten  across  that  these 
programs  do  not  benefit  agriculture  alone. 

With  the  country  rapidly  becoming  more 
and  more  urban,  agriculture  must  unite  to 
take  Its  case  to  the  city.  What  la  called  for 
Is  a  systematic  program  of  education  designed 
to  make  the  public  aware  that  In  return  for 
efficiencies  that  benefit  all  Americans,  the 
farm  commimlty  asks  only  a  fair  share  of 
existing  prosperity.    •  j 
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SEPARATION  NEEDED 


END  THE  SURCHARGE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  vntGiiriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "End  the  Surcharge,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Progress,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va„  on  November  24,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

End  the  Surcharge 

When  a  man  such  as  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.  of  Virginia  speaks  out  on  the  Income  tax 
surcharge,  the  Senate  would  do  well  to  listen. 

Last  week.  Sen.  Byrd  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  reform  bill  which  would 
abolish  the  surcharge  on  Jan.  1.  At  the  same 
time  he  warned  the  Senate  that  the  way 
to  combat  Inflation  Is  to  reduce  spending — 
not  to  Increase  taxes.  And  he  added  there 
still  remains  significant  areas  of  fat  in  tbe 
budget  that  can  be  trimmed. 

But  essentially  Sen.  Byrd  was  concerned 
that  the  "temporary"  surcharge  on  the  In- 
come tax  Is  In  danger  otf  becoonlng  a  perma- 
nent tax.  It  has  been  In  force  for  21  months 
for  Individuals  and  24  months  for  corpora- 
tions. 

While  giving  full  credence  to  the  Presi- 
dent's good  Intentions  In  his  pledge  to  allow 
the  tax  to  die  on  July  1,  Sen.  Byrd  declared, 
"I  fear  the  temptation  to  extend  It  beyond 
that  date  will  be  very  strong — Just  aa  was 
the  temptation  to  extend  It  beyond  Its  previ- 
ous termination  date  of  June  30. 

"Each  extension  of  a  tax  makes  the  next 
extension  easier.  Sooner  or  later — and  I  sus- 
pect the  time  Is  at  hand — the  government 
begins  to  regard  the  temporary  tax  Increase 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax  structure. 

"I  think  that  this  must  be  avoided.  I  think 
that  tbe  government  mxist  keep  faith  with 
the  people.  The  way  to  keep  faith  with  the 
people  Is  to  kill  tbe  surcharge  on  income 
taxes  as  of  the  end  of  this  year." 

Sen.  Byrd  objected  to  the  American  peo- 
ple having  to  pay  a  surcharge  on  their  in- 
come taxes  to  help  finance  an  Increase  in 
such  things  as  foreign  aid. 

Elimination  of  the  5  per  cent  surcharge 
proposed  for  the  first  six  months  of  1970 
would  cost  the  govenmient  only  $1.7  billion, 
not  a  great  deal  In  what  may  be  a  $200  billion 
budget. 

"I  admit  that  If  the  surtax  Is  eliminated, 
it  will  make  the  budgetary  choices  ahead  of 
us  more  difficult.  But  I  feel  that  we  must 
\uidergo  necessary  discipline.  We  must  con- 
trol spending,"  said  Sen.  Byrd. 

The  only  thing  we  could  add  to  Sen.  Byrd's 
statonent  is  that  the  American  taxpayer  de- 
serves a  bit  of  a  break,  even  though  tbe  sur- 
charge may  not  represent  a  great  addition 
to  his  income.  Congress  should  give  him  that 
much  relief. 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or  ICONTAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  public 
figures  and  probably  no  elected  public 
figures  escape  occasional  barbs  from  the 
press.  However,  as  I  ponder  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  remarks  in  Iowa  and  Ala- 
bama, I  am  reminded  of  occasional  con- 
frontations between  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  the  press  and  the 
quotation  he  displayed  in  his  White 
House  ofBce: 

If  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  stay  out  of 
the  kltohen. 

Sure,  I  have  had  a  few  bad  days  in  the 
press.  I  have  been  misquoted,  misinter- 
preted, my  remarks  have  been  distorted 
at  times.  Sometimes  I  have  phoned  an 
editor  directly  to  clarify  a  position  that 
he  questioned. 

Like  anyone,  I  am  sensitive  to  "bad 
press,"  but  the  slightest  suggestion  that 
any  individual,  group,  or  party  should  be 
able  to  dictate  the  manner  in  which  the 
press  will  cover  an  event,  or  the  hint 
that  certain  public  officials  should  be  im- 
mune from  the  scrutiny  of  the  press 
makes  me  shudder. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  current 
administration  would  have  the  press  re- 
port to  the  American  people  if  It  had  Its 
way.  Administration  spokesmen  In- 
formed the  press  a  nimiber  of  times  in 
recent  weeks  that  it  was  assured  of  at 
least  52  votes  for  the  Haynsworth  con- 
firmation. History  will  record  a  55-45 
vote  against  Judge  Haynsworth. 

The  Vice  President  told  the  American 
people  and  his  listeners  in  Alabama  that 
the  Washington  Post  and  its  subsidiaries 
spoke  with  one  voice  editorially.  That 
same  week  the  Washington  Post  recom- 
mended editorially  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth be  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  Post 
subsidiary  WTOP  radio  recommended 
the  judge  be  rejected. 

There  was  no  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  fact  that  the 
networks  chose  not  to  give  extensive  cov- 
erage to  the  November  moratorium, 
though  it  surely  was  of  national  signifi- 
cance. This  and  other  omissions  from 
the  Vice  President's  double  attack  on  the 
press  illustrates  a  very  real  fact:  criti- 
cism of  the  press  usually  depends  upon 
the  critic's  point  of  view. 

Further,  if  the  Attorney  General  had 
had  his  way  the  American  people  would 
have  been  told  that  the  march  last  week 
here  in  Washington  was  insignificant  in 
numbers  and  significant  in  violence.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion completely  contradicted  Justice  De- 
partment statements  that  march  partici- 
pants were  bent  on  violence.  Incidentally, 
the  free  press,  left  to  report  freely,  did 
an  excellent  job  of  placing  the  violent 
elements  in  the  march  in  context  and  in 
informing  the  American  people  that  the 
great  majority  of  paiiicipants  in  the 
march  abhorred  the  violence  as  much  as 
I  or  the  Attorney  General  did. 

Criticism  of  the  press  is  as  old  as  the 
press  itself.  Individuals  will  find  fault 
with  the  press  as  long  as  individuals  have 
differing  views.  But  the  press  must  re- 
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main  free  of  control  or  threatened  con- 
In  line  with  my  personal  commitment 
that  all  views  should  be  represented  not 
only  in  the  press  but  here  in  Congress, 
and  at  the  specific  request  of  Rev.  Robert 
H.  Laird  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Whitefish,  Mont.,  I  include  the 
November  20  editorial  from  the  White- 
fish  Pilot  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Separation    Needed 

Considering  the  penchant  members  of  the 
liberal  press  and  particularly  television  net- 
work newsmen,  for  self  fiagellatlon  about 
their  country,  one  wonders  why  they  react 
so  severely  when  their  profession  Is  criti- 
cized by  an  elected  official. 

Certainly  Vice  President  Agnew  Is  no 
statesman  and  his  speeches  have  a  heavy 
salting  of  Harry  Truman,  but  he  was  only 
"telling  It  like  It  Is",  a  favorite  expression  of 
the  liberals  during  the  last  election. 

The  slanting  of  most  network  television 
news  Is  appalling  to  anyone  trained  In  the 
old  school  of  newspaper  reporting  where  the 
idea  that  "yo\ir  opinion  belongs  on  the  edi- 
torial page"  was  drummed  Into  the  neophltes 
with  a  verbal  club. 

Agnew's  claim  that  the  prees  does  not  give 
a  president  a  fair  shake  when  he  makes  a 
television  address  is  not  only  true  and  ppove- 
able,  it  Is  Inevitably  given  the  national  for- 
mat. Any  news  depsutment  employee  charged 
with  the  Job  of  putting  together  a  panel  to 
discuss  a  presidential  speech  that  selects  his 
pcmel  from  those  who  agree  with  the  presi- 
dent Is  obviously  ready  to  look  for  a  new  Job. 
He  must  provide  controversy  and  disagree- 
ment In  order  to  produce  an  interesting 
show.  Such  tactics  in  newspapering  were 
labeled  and  are  labeled  "sensationalism"  but 
in  television  It  goes  under  the  alias  of  "re- 
porting In  depth". 

The  basic  problem  of  course  Is  that  the 
solid  citizen  with  his  conventional  ways  Is 
not  good  copy.  The  same  solid  citizen  Is  the 
one  who  demands  that  his  news  be  of  a  sen- 
sational nature.  But  TV,  because  of  Its  im- 
pact, liM  gathered  so  much  power  unto  Itself 
that  it  now  tends  to  select  Its  news  for 
Impact  on  the  direction  of  the  country  rather 
than  for  Its  ablUty  to  represent  a  movement 
or  to  present  facts.  It  has  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  editorializing  throughout  Its  pres- 
entation of  "news"  that  It  now  seems  unable 
to  separate  the  presentation  of  fact  from  the 
presentation  of  opinion.  In  our  mind,  trained 
as  It  was  that  opinion  belongs  where  this 
column  api>ears,  ABC  does  the  beet  job  of 
labeling  Its  opinions  as  distinct  from  the  pres- 
entation of  what  happened.  CBS  comes  In 
second  and  NBC,  In  our  opinion  does  the 
most  effective  Job  of  editorializing  with  pic- 
tures, words  and  commentator's  expressions. 
We  would  fight  a  suggestion  that  television 
be  restrained  from  presenting  opinion — but 
we  would  cheer  any  attempt  to  Introduce 
some  of  the  old  news  values  about  opinions 
and  news  labeled  as  such.  In  short  the  TV 
boys  need  to  become  a  bit  more  responsible 
m  their  use  of  the  powerful  weapon  they 
control. 


NIXON'S  SUPPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KAHSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  published 
a  particularly  well  reasoned  and  well 
written  editorial  which  pointed  up  the 
significance  of  the  recent  Gallup  poll 
showing     President     Nixon's     broadly 
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based  support  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  speech  convinced  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  of  the  bold, 
bare  truth:  that  he  is  doing  his  level  best 
to  end  the  war  in  the  only  possible  way 
as  of  now. 

Public  support  is  sorely  needed  by  the 
President  if  he  is  to  implement  his  poli- 
cies and  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  war.  Without  public  ap- 
proval. President  Nixon — or  any  Presi- 
dent— is  rendered  nearly  powerless  to 
end  the  confiict.  A  lack  of  support  only 
serves  to  stoke  the  fire  of  the  enemy  posi- 
tion and  propaganda. 

President  Nixon  is  pursuing  a  course 
of  peace  which  can  lead  to  a  decent  set- 
tlement of  the  war  Itself,  protect  this 
country's  interests  and  maintain  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  among  our  allies 
aroimd  the  world. 

It  is  a  difficult — but  wise — course  of 
action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Nixon's  Support,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Nixon's  Stjppobt 

The  rise  In  Richard  Nixon's  poptilar  sup- 
port among  the  American  people  and  the 
reasons  given  for  It  must  be  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  President  at  this  time. 

A  man's  popularity  in  a  public  opinion 
poU  Is  a  sometime  thing — here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow.  Nevertheless,  the  findings 
in  Dr.  Gallup's  latest  survey  show  a  solid 
basis  of  public  approval  of  the  way  the 
President  Is  handling  his  job.  As  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  the  final  day  of  the  mass  demonstra- 
tion In  Washington  and  subsequent  to  his 
Vietnam  speech,  68  percent  of  the  people 
questioned  approved  of  the  Nixon  perform- 
tmce  In  office.  Only  19  percent  disapproved, 
and  there  were  the  usual  "no  opinions,"  in 
this  case  13  percent. 

This  was  the  President's  highest  rating 
since  moving  Into  the  White  House,  three 
percentage  points  above  the  July  figure  of  66 
percent.  The  disenchanted,  of  course,  will 
not  be  Impressed  or  persuaded.  But  they 
would  be  having  a  field  day  had  the  poll  re- 
flected a  drop  In  the  President's  support. 

After  the  Vietnam  speech  on  November  3 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  headshaklng  and 
tut-tuttlng  among  the  antl-Nlxon  pundits. 
They  accused  the  President  of  holding  fast 
to  the  discredited  policies  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. They  said  that  all  he  had  accomplished 
was  to  outrage  his  critics  and  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  a  bigger  and  angrier  anti-war  dem- 
onstration. It  was  a  great  pity,  they  said,  that 
Mr.  Nixon  obstinately  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  sweet  voice  of  reason. 

Well,  It  hasnt  worked  out  that  way.  The 
President,  In  a  gamble,  bid  for  the  support 
of  what  he  called  the  great  silent  majority. 
And  It  looks  as  though  he  got  It. 

There  Is  more  In  this  however,  than 
merely  a  gratification  for  the  President. 
Comments  from  those  Interviewed  In  the 
poll  Indicate  that  the  speech  convinced 
many  people  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  doing  the 
best  he  can  to  end  the  war  and  that  his 
peace  policy  Is  the  only  one  possible  as 
of  now.  Purthermore,  the  public  reaction 
to  the  demonstration  was  unfavorable,  and 
it  probably  would  have  been  more  so  had 
the  poll  been  taken  after  the  violence  which 
marked  the  last  day. 

To  us,  all  of  this  means  that  the  President 
has  gained  sorely  needed  time  to  effectuate 
his  Vietnam  policies.  No  one  can  say  how 
much  more.  But  at  the  very  least  he  will  not 
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now  be  stampeded  into  some  other  course 
of  action.  And  this  Is  very  Important — ^im- 
portant because  Mr.  Nixon,  In  our  Judgment, 
Is  following  not  only  the  right  course,  but 
the  only  course  that  can  possibly  lead  to  a 
decent  settlement  in  Vietnam  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  vital  American  interests  In  that 
tortured  part  of  the  world. 


EXTENSION    OF    ANTIPOVERTY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  new  jersct 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  know,  the  House  will  soon 
be  taking  up  legislation  to  authorize  ex- 
tension of  the  antipoverty  program.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  are  those  of  us  who  dif- 
fer as  to  various  aspects  of  the  program. 
But  I  would  hope  that  there  Is  one  subject 
upon  which  we  can  get  bipartisan  agree- 
ment. I  have  reference  to  the  so-called 
Murphy  amendment  which  was  ap- 
pended to  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  a  power 
of  veto  over  legal  service  programs 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  past  few  weeks  has  seen 
a  tremendous  reaction  on  the  part  of  bar 
associations  throughout  the  country  in 
opposition  to  the  Murphy  amendment. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  before  the  House 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation expressing  the  concern  of  the  as- 
sociation as  to  the  effect  of  the  Murphy 
amendment.  I  associate  myself  with  this 
expression  and  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
RxsoLirnoN  Adopted  bt  the  Board  or 
Trttstkes  or  the  New  Jbwet  State  Bar 
Association.  Novbmbb  7,  1969 
Whereas,  the  adoption  by  the  United  States 
Senate  of  an  amendment  to  S.  3016  seeks  to 
place  m  the  hands  of  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States,  a  power  of  veto  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  Legal  Services  Programs  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

And  whereas,  such  power  contravenes  the 
New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association's  commit- 
ment to  secure  full  and  effective  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  by  providing  every  person 
In  our  society  with  access  to  the  Independ- 
ent professional  services  of  a  lawyer  of  In- 
tegrity and  competence; 

And  whereas,  enlarging  the  scope  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  power  to  veto  legal  services 
programs  Is  highly  undesirable  because  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  power  to  veto 
may  be  used  to  clrcimiscribe  the  freedom  of 
legal  service  attorneys  In  representing  their 
clients  to  address  Issues  of  governmental  ac- 
tion or  omission  affecting  the  rights  of  their 
clients,  and  to  discourage  actions  which  are 
politically  unpopular  or  adverse  to  the  views 
of  the  majority; 

And  whereas,  such  limitations  Impair  the 
ability  of  legal  services  programs  to  respond 
properly  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  con- 
stitute oppressive  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  lawyer  and  the  citizen; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association  reafflima 
Its  position  that  the  Legal  Services  Program 
should  operate  with  full  assurance  of  Inde- 
pendence of  lawyers  within  the  program  not 
only  to  render  services  to  individual  clients 
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but  atoo  In  cbbw  which  might  Involve  ac- 
tion against  governmental  agencies  seeking 
significant  InstltuUonal  change. 

And.  further  resolved,  that  representatives 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  AssoclaUon  be 
authorized  to  express  the  concern  of  the  As- 
sociation as  to  the  effect  of  the  aforesaid 
amendment. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  article  concerning  the  unique 
attitude  of  San  Jose  Police  Chief  J.  R. 
Blackmore  toward  law  enforcement  was 
published  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  on 
November  16.  His  Ideas  are  progressive 
and  thought  provoking. 

I  ask  untinimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 
"  Thefe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
San  Joa«  Polici  Chief  Blackmore  Regards 

His  Men  as  "Social  Service  Workers" 
(By  Robert  Strand) 

San  Jose,  Calif. — San  Jose  Police  Chief 
J.  R.  Blackmore  has  40  years'  experience  In 
which  he  has  fought  lynch  mobs  as  well  as 
gangsters.  He  believes  police  should  take  the 
side  of  social  change. 

Blackmore.  62,  wields  his  commanding  in- 
fluence to  get  benefits  for  racial  minority 
groups.  He  sees  his  men,  more  than  anything 
else,  as  "social  service  workers." 

"We  are  now  coming  to  realize  that  the 
police  should  not  remain  passive  bystanders. 
We  can  no  longer  remain  mute  in  view  of 
the  social  problems  that  surround  us  dally," 
he  said. 

These  are  views  of  a  man  who  joined  the 
force  in  1929  before  the  department  had 
radios.  Blackmore  a  semi-pro  baseball  player, 
was  recruited  by  the  department  so  he  could 
play  on  Its  team. 

MOB     SCENE 

In  1934  Blackmore  and  one  other  officer 
ared  tear  gas  for  hours  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  keep  a  mob  from  battering  down 
JaU  doors  and  lynching  two  suspected  kid- 
napers. Other  poUce  occupied  themselves  di- 
recting traffic  nearby. 

Blackmore  has  devoted  much  time  in  his 
23  years  as  chief  to  raising  money  for  char- 
ities and  urging  passage  of  municipal  bond 
Issues. 

"I  can  raise  $50,000  in  an  evening  for  a 
good  cause,"  Blackmore  said. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  Just  about 
every  civic  organization  In  town,  an  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  local  1969 
Man  of  the  Year  of  the  City  of  Hope  project. 
Blackmore's  style  Is  illustrated  by  his 
handling  of  a  demonstration  by  Mexican- 
American  youths  last  year  at  City  Hall. 

"I  marched  them  right  Into  the  covmcll 
chambers,  and  we  had  a  long  talk,"  he  said. 
"The  result  was  a  system  by  which  we  take 
these  kids  on  a  regular  basis  for  rides  In 
patrol  cars.  They  have  a  ball." 

When  troubled  by  a  group  of  youthful 
gangs:  "We  corraled  them  down  to  my  office, 
and  the  result  was  new  training  and  athletic 
programs.  Later,  In  a  murder  case,  they  told 
us  If  the  killer  was  one  of  theirs,  they'd  turn 
him  In.  He  turned  out  to  be  an  Anglo." 

TROUBLE   CENTER 

In  San  Jose,  one  of  the  nation's  fastest- 
growing  cities,  with  a  popiUatlon  of  450,000, 
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the  main  trouble  spot  Is  the  East  Side.  It  la 
home  to  impoverished  Negroes  who  are  2  per 
cent  of  the  population,  and  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, 15  per  cent. 

Now  the  Police  Athletic  League  Is  building 
Its  own  athletic  center  on  16  acres  of  donated 
East-Side  land,  with  $1.4  million  from  pri- 
vate, municipal  and  federal  sources. 

The  police  themselves,  on  and  off  duty, 
wlU  operate  the  center,  and  Blackmore  ex- 
pects It  to  be  an  example  for  the  nation. 

"Our  department  has  a  wealth  of  champion 
athletes."  Blackmore  said.  "Kids  worship 
champions.  That's  the  value  of  the  thing." 

The  department  Is  in  the  process  of  setting 
up  an  East  Side  substation  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  permitting  booking,  processing  and 
releasing  persons  In  their  own  neighborhood, 
rather  than  downtown. 

San  Jose  police  have  63  programs  con- 
sidered community  relations  by  various  de- 
partments in  the  country.  The  number  of 
officers  doing  this  work  Is  four  times  the 
percentage  in  San  Francisco. 

Blackmore's  officers  arrange  with  citizens 
to  chat  with  their  neighbors  \n  their  homes, 
conduct  weekly  radio  broadcasts  in  two  lan- 
guages, make  numerous  speeches  In  schools 
about  narcotics,  take  teen-agers  to  vUlt  pris- 
ons and  keep  weekly  office  hours  at  a  troubled 

high  school.  ,  .   .^  w* 

When  minority  students  complained  bit- 
terly about  the  apprentice  program  at  City 
College,  Blackmore  intervened  and  obtained 
a  solution  satisfactory  to  the  students. 

"I  took  a  stand,  and  I  think  I  had  a  right 
to  take  a  stand,"  Blackmore  said.  "If  a 
dispute  is  going  to  cause  a  riot.  It's  going  to 
affect  me  directly. 

"The  sooner  we  speak  out  In  law  enforce- 
ment, better  off  we  will  be.  The  answer 
Isn't  In  giving  us  more  guns  and  gas." 

However,  Blackmore  thinks  police  should 
get  Involved  In  social  Issues  only  "when  we 
are  going  to  be  part  of  the  result." 

At  San  Jose  State  College,  which  has  24,000 
students  and  Its  quota  of  demonstrations, 
Blackmore  says  he  Insisted  his  personnel 
have  regular  meetings  with  faculty  and 
students. 

"We  want  to  know  who  Is  right,"  Black- 
more  said.  "I'm  damned  If  I  want  to  go  over 
there  and  pxish  people  around  If  they  are 
right. 

"The  whole  concept  of  law  enforcement  Is 
changing.  People  think  our  purpose  Is  to 
arrest  people,  but  you  don't  arrest  them  for 
going  27  miles  and  hour  In  a  26-mlle  zone. 


FUTURE  BRIGHT  FOR  SALINE 
WA-BER  CONVERSION 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker — 

The  day  is  approaching,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
when  the  benefits  of  low-cost  water  from 
saline  sources  will  be  available  to  all  man- 
kind— and  the  specter  of  thirst  will  be  re- 
moved forever. 

This  was  the  prediction  of  Dr.  C.  M. 
Wong.  Director,  Office  of  Saline  Water,  at 
the  Government-Industry  Conference  on 
Saline  Water  Conversion,  October  29, 
1969,  on  cooperative  efforts  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  desalination. 

Dr.  Wong  in  his  presentation  gave  one 
of  the  best  summaries  I  have  seen  in 
quite  some  time  of  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  present,  past  and  future 
in  the  field  of  saline  water  conversion, 
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through  which  much  of  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture water  needs  will  be  met. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  chair,  has 
for  some  time  expressed  an  active  inter- 
est in  desalination.  However,  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
decades  ahead,  each  Member  of  this  body 
must  be  fully  aware  of  the  problems  and 
appreciate  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  by  our  Government  to  provide  an 
adequate  water  supply. 

Therefore,  I  thought  it  appropriate  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  following 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  Wong: 

Remarks  op  Dr.  C.  M.  Wong 
With  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
growing  so  rapidly,  we  expected  a  sizeable 
attendance  at  this  conference— and,  sure 
enough,  you  have  turned  out  In  fine  style. 
Your  presence  will  be  rewarded,  I  think,  with 
the  reassurance  that  we  in  OSW  and  you  In 
industry  are  eyeballing  the  thorny  issues  that 
confront  us  with  what  I  hope  Is  20-20  vision! 
When  reasonable  men  sit  down  and  reason 
together,  nothing  but  good  can  come  from  It. 
And,  in  this  instance,  the  good  wlU  bring 
benefits  to  the  generations  yet  to  be  bom  In 
a  complex  world  faced  by  many  fresh  water 
problems. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  Klein  told  you,  we 
already  have  considered  many  of  the  commit- 
tee recommendations;  in  fact,  we  have  not 
only  reacted,  we  have  acted— by  actually 
Implementing  some  of  the  proposals. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  subjects  brought  up  by  the  Committee 
on  Contractual  Policies,  Procurement  Pro- 
cedures and  Practices. 

Number  One — Procurement  of  equipment 
and  engineering  and  scientific  services  from 
other  than  U.  S.  firms.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  OSW  procure  engineering  and 
scientific  services  and  equipment  from  U.  S. 
manufacturers.  This  recommendation  was 
accepted;  however,  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulations  and  Buy  American  Act  must  be 
g^ven  due  consideration. 

Number  Two — OSW  research  and  develop- 
ment demonstration  programs.  The  commit- 
tee suggested  that  OSW  and  industry  estab- 
lish a  closer  working  relationship  and 
continue  discussions  of  priorities  in  research 
and  development  programs.  Continuation  of 
the  OSW-Industry  meetings  demonstrates 
the  acceptance  of  this  recommendation. 

Number  Three — Technical  specifications. 
In  those  cases  where  OSW  desires  guaranteed 
performance  standards,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  detailed  specifications  be 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  industry.  This  item  Is 
still  under  review  and  cannot  be  answered 
m  general  terms.  In  some  instances,  contrac- 
tors must  buUd  to  specific  specifications  If 
technology  Is  to  be  tested.  In  others,  where 
performance  Is  a  governing  factor,  then  the 
detailed  specifications  should  not  be  provided 
by  OSW. 

Number  Four — Time  delay  In  the  awara 
of  contracts.  OSW  has  Initiated  action  to 
speed  up  the  award  of  contracts — and  a  goal 
of  48  hours  has  been  established  for  award- 
ing them. 

Number  Five — Payment  terms.  A  workable 
arrangement  has  been  reached  after  discus- 
sions with  Survey  and  Review  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Payments  are  being  made 
on  a  provisional  basis,  both  monthly  and 
quarterly.  In  accordance  with  specifications 
m  the  contract.  Payments  to  contractors  are 
not  being  processed  as  fsat  as  hoped  for,  but 
significant  Improvements  are  expected  In  the 
next  several  months. 

Number  Six — ^Unsolicited  proposals.  The 
committee  pointed  out  that  OSW  had  award- 
ed contracts,  based  on  unsolicited  proposals, 
for   development   of   a   piece  of  equipment 
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similar  to  a  type  already  available  In  the 
commercUl  market.  We  will  conUnue  our 
current  policy,  but  prior  to  awarding  a  con- 
tract,  we  will  make  sure  that  (1)  the  Idea 
being  considered  Is  unique  and  proper  and 
not  available  through  other  sources,  and 
(2)  the  Idea  does  not  Infringe  on  the  con- 
cepts of  equipment  developed  by  other  firms 

or  labs.  ,„ 

So  much  for  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions. Except  to  say  that  I  can  assure  you, 
as  Assistant  SecreUry  Klein  did,  that  we  will 
Klve  every  recommendation  a  thorough  re- 
view I  intend  to  work  long  and  hard  for  a 
strong  and  dynamic  program  at  all  levels. 

It  Is  OSWs  responslbUlty  to  discharge 
Its  assignment  by  carefully  exercising  our 
ludgment  to  Invest  the  taxpayers  money, 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  our  care  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration,  into 
the  most  promising  projects.  We  must  con- 
stantly review  all  proposals  and  programs 
m  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  return  for 
this  money. 

OSW  Is  going  to  put  Its  support  behind  the 
projects  which  Industry  wlU  not  or  cannot 
Justify  the  risk.  We  will  employ  system 
methodology  to  select  and  finance  proposals 
that  offer  the  greatest  potential.  Our  orga- 
nization will  be  reformed  as  necessary  to 
operate  on  a  streamlined  basis  with  strong 
management  and  the  necessary  manpower 
and  resources  to  attain  a  quantum  Jump  in 
accomplishment,  and  a  breakthrough  in  tech- 
nology. We  will  leave  the  responsibility  ol 
providing  process  refinements  to  Industry, 
because  you  can  do  so  well  In  this  respect. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  compete  with  Indusr 
try.  We  expect  to  cooperate  with  you  and  we 
hope  you  consider  us  to  be  your  friend. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  oceans,  cover- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface,  of- 
fer an  unlimited  source  of  water  for  conver- 
sion processes.  A  not-so-vlslble,  but  equally 
important,  source  of  water  is  the  under- 
KTOund  brackish  supplies.  Seawater  normaUy 
contains  3.5  per  cent  salt,  or  35,000  parts  per 
minion  (PPM)  of  total  dissolved  solids. 
Brackish  water  contains  much  less  salt,  of 
covirse.  generally  being  defined  as  having  be- 
tween  1,000  and  15,000  PPM.  The  Public 
Health  Service  recommends  no  more  than 
500  PPM  for  human  consumption. 

Because  groundwater  Is  such  an  Integral 
part  of  desaltlng's  scope  and  potential.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
some  of  its  characteristics. 

As  you  may  know,  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
rain  that  falls  on  the  earth  soaks  Into  the 
grotmd  and  Is  held  there  In  Immense  sponge- 
like subterranean  reservoirs  called  aquifers. 
These  aquiflers  have  been  filled  over  the  cen- 
tiu-les.  Presently,  they  contain— within  a 
half-mile  of  the  earth's  surface— «  quantity 
of  water  35  times  as  great  as  the  amount  in 
all  of  the  world's  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers 
at  any  one  time.  Ground  water  Is  usually  free 
of  turbidity  and  harmful  bacteria — a  definite 
advantage— but  many  aquiflers  are  brackish 
In  nature.  In  fact,  one-half  of  the  land  area 
of  the  continental  United  States  alone  Is  un- 
derlain by  groundwaters  containing  between 
1,000  and  3,000  ppm. 

Significant,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that 
grovmdwater  Is  visually  found  close  to  the 
point  of  use.  Consequently,  the  desalting  of 
brackish  groundwater  can  be  an  economical 
solution  to  water  shortages.  A  most  attrac- 
tive water  source  is  deep,  saline  well  waters, 
which  have  been  protected  from  short-term 
fluctuations  of  the  weather,  evaporation  and 
surface  pollution;  this  is  especially  true  In 
the  many  regions  where  surface  and  shallow 
well  water  supplies  have  been  reduced  to 
dangerously  low  levels  by  drought  conditions. 
Being  so  widely  distributed,  brackish  water 
Is  used  by  more  than  1,000  communities  In 
North  America.  With  Its  high  mineral  con- 
tent, this  type  of  water  Imposes  substantial 
costs  on  the  user  above  and  beyond  the  water 
blU  Itself.  These  "hidden"  costs  include  (1) 
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purchase  of  bottled  water  for  drinking  and 
cooking,  (2)  the  use  of  home  water  softeners, 

(3)  excessive  corrosion  and,  consequently, 
more  rapid  replacement  of  water-using  ap- 
pUances.  pipes,  and  plumbing  fixtures,  and 

(4)  money  spent  lor  larger  quantities  of 
soap  and  detergent  required. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  us  as  desalters 
and  consumers?  It  means  the  desalination  in- 
dustry can  remove  excess  salts  and  minerals 
with  the  membrane  technology  available 
now— and  thus  reduce  those  extra  expenses 
to  consumers. 

Whether  It's  groundwater  or  seawater,  de- 
saltlng's future  role  offers  some  unassailable 
advantages.  First  and  foremost,  desalina- 
tion provides  an  entirely  new  source  of  high 
quality  water  that  can  supply  needs  as  they 
arise.  This  supply  of  potable  water  can  be 
manufactured  at  locations  and  in  time 
frames  of  man's  own  choosing  without  being 
dependent  on  the  whims  of  nature. 

This  ability  to  locate  desalting  plants  In  or 
near  areas  of  greatest  need  may  be  further 
expanded  to  produce  both  fresh  water  and 
electricity  In  a  dual-purpose  nuclear-powered 
operation.  Other  types  of  desalting  plants, 
using  brackish  viraters,  can  provide  modest 
additions  to  water  supply  for  smaU  and  me- 
dium-sized urban  areas  at  a  pace  easily  ad- 
Justed  to  growth. 

In  summation,  I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  desalination  can  provide  a  much  more 
fiexlble  and  less  expensive  addition  to  water 
supplies  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  rea- 
lize that  desalting  Is  not  the  single  answer; 
nor  are  dams,  conservation  methods,  or 
weather  modification- all  technologies  will 
contribute  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  creat- 
ing alternate  supplies  of  fresh  water. 

Because  of  desaltlng's  many  advantages, 
the  state-of-the-art  has  come  a  long  way  in 
recent  years.  When  the  government  program 
began  in  1952,  only  a  few  land-based  plants 
produced  a  trickle  of  water  at  costs  ranging 
upward  from  $4  per  1000  gallons.  Today, 
nearly  700  desalination  plants  are  producing 
more  than  250  million  gallons  of  fresh  water 
dally  for  cities  and  industries  around  the 
world.  We  believe  the  total  production  of  de- 
salted water  will  reach  1  billion  gallons-per- 
day  by  1975  as  the  demand  for  fresh  supplies 
Increase.  At  the  same  time,  desaltlng's  poten- 
tial will  become  more  widely  recognized  and 
accepted  by  water  planners. 

From  the  beginning,  the  main  thrust  of 
the  desalting  program  has  been  to  find  new 
techniques,  or  improve  upon  old  ones,  and 
cut  production  costs  to  the  bone.  The  costs 
have  been  driven  down  considerably — from 
more  than  $4  to  a  reported  85  cents  per  1000 
gallons.  The  new  7.5  mgd  desalting  and  power 
plant  near  Tlajuana,  Mexico,  is  expected  to 
produce  potable  water  from  the  sea  for  65-75 
cents  per  1000  gallons.  Sometime  after  1980. 
we  may  be  able  to  use  desalted  water  for  Irri- 
gation of  high-value  crops  and  the  yield  Is 
a  fvmctlon  of  the  quality,  as  weU  as  the  quan- 
tity of  water. 

To  attain  our  objectives  In  OSW,  we  con- 
duct a  very  broad  basic  research  program. 
We  must  understand  the  substances,  both 
solid  and  liquid,  with  which  we  work  to  Im- 
prove or  discover  new  concepts  for  desalt- 
ing. With  this  basic  knowledge,  we  must 
then  acquire  the  engineering  technology  to 
actually  produce  water — at  first  In  modest 
amounts,  but  eventually  In  very  large  quan- 
tity. ThU  requires  the  construction  of  pilot 
plants,  test  beds,  modules  and  prototype 
plants.  Some  of  the  older  and  more  familiar 
systems  of  desalting  (distillation  and  electro- 
dialysis,  for  example)  are  advanced  to  the 
point  where  they  can  presently  be  purchased 
in  the  commercial  marketplace.  A  100,000  gpd 
freezing  process  plant— the  world's  first  com- 
mercial plant  utilizing  this  new  process— Is 
now  under  test  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Among  the  more  promUlng  new  develop- 
ments are  the  membrane  processes,  which 
were  origlnaUy  designed  for  brackish  waters. 
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The  two  areas  of  the  membrane  processes, 
electrodlalysls  and  reverse  osmosis,  show 
bright  promise  toward  lowering  the  cost  of 
product  water — and  we  are  making  a  major 
thrust  in  this  field. 

ElectrodialysU  Is  the  most  popular  system 
for  desalting  brackish  waters,  at  present- 
there  are  more  than  150  such  plants  scat- 
tered around  the  world;  and  plant  sizes  are 
Increasing  dramatically.  These  plants  would 
be  even  more  efficient  If  the  temperature 
could  be  raised  and  If  a  cheaper,  longUfe 
anion  membrane,  and  easy  assembly  tech- 
nique, could  be  developed. 

The  reverse  osmosis  process  Is  quite  prom- 
ising for  future  applications;  It  may  dem- 
onstrate economic  superiority  over  any  proc- 
ess known  today,  not  only  for  brackish  water, 
but  seawater  as  well.  Although  reverse  os- 
mosis has  been  developed  largely  during  the 
past  decade,  this  type  of  plant  now  numbers 
more  than  100  that'  produce  from  1,000  to 
100,000  gallons  per  day.  In  August  I  had  the 
privilege  to  dedicate  a  100,000  gpd  plant  at 
Plains,  Texas. 

Besides  brackish  waters,  reverse  osmosis 
is  used  effectively  In  the  processing  of  Irri- 
gation return  flows,  polluted  waste  water  and 
acid  mine  drainage.  In  addition,  a  mem- 
brane that  can  desalt  seawater  has  been  de- 
veloped, but  it  needs  improvement  for  cc«n- 
merclal  use.  Field  tests  using  this  membrane 
have  shown  that  seawater  can  be  desalted  to 
a  potable  level  in  a  single  pass  In  contrast 
to  the  two  passes  required  previously. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  Klein  has  noted, 
the  reverse  osmosis  process  has  many  other 
potential  applications.  These  include  de- 
pollutlon  and  renovation  of  pulp  and  paper 
mill  spent  liquor  wastes,  conversion  of  cheese 
whey  to  a  useful  food  product  or  vitamin 
supplement,  recovery  of  sugar  from  sugar 
beet  processing  liquors,  concentration  and 
upgrading  of  citrus  and  fruit  Juices,  de- 
pollutlon  of  radioactive  wastes,  and  recovery 
of  water  for  re-use  in  outer  space  missions. 

Speaking  of  membranes,  we  are  also  look- 
ing into  the  use  of  special,  thin  membranes 
in  a  novel  process  termed  plezodlalysls, 
which  uses  high  pressure  as  Its  energy 
source.  The  pressure  systems  are  promising 
because,  very  simply,  pressure  Is  cheaper 
than  heat  and  pressure  process  requires  no 
phase  change  for  the  work  fluid-water.  We 
must  also  develop  practtcal  pumping  sys- 
tems which  will  be  antl-corroslon,  offer 
constant,  no  fluctuated  pressure  to  enhance 
the  membrane's  life. 

The  new  Brackish  Water  Test  Center  at 
RosweU,  New  Mexico,  will  play  a  leading 
role  in  developing  membrane  technology. 
The  center  Is  conducting  experiments  on  10 
types  of  brackish  waters  commonly  found 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  tests 
win  help  develop  economic  processes  for  Im- 
proving the  water  supplies  of  American  com- 
munities now  using  sub-standard  water. 

We  are  also  moving  ahead  In  the  distilla- 
tion field.  The  new  Materials  Test  Center 
at  Freeport,  Texas.  Is  studying  the  corrosion 
resistance  of  both  metallic  and  non-metallic 
materials  to  hot  seawater.  These  tests  hope- 
fully will  turn  up  the  best  materials  for 
buUdlng  more  economical  evaporators  and 
thus  lower  the  cost  of  distilled  water. 

As  you  know,  we  are  now  building  a  VTE-X 
test  vehicle  at  the  San  Diego  Test  Facility. 
We  expect  to  obtain  valuable  engineering 
and  operating  data  on  the  vertical  tube 
evaporator  process  for  use  In  large  p  ants. 
The  VTE-X  will  utilize  the  newly-developed 
double-fluted  tubes;  they  are  expected  to 
demonstrate  transfer  capabUltles  double 
those  of  present  distillation  plants  and  hence 
cutting  the  capital  investment  nearly  20%. 

Studies  show  that  the  VTE  process  may  be 
used  to  greatest  advantage  in  large  plant 
sizes  when  combined  with  the  best  features 
of  the  multi-stage  flash  (MSF)  process.  Be- 
cause  the  combined  systems  would  reduce 
capital  investment  cost  30%  and  reduce  the 
water  cost  by  as  much  as  15  percent,  it  is 
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now  apparent  that  tlie  VTB/M8F  proceaa  Is 
a  leading  contender  for  large  eeawater  de- 
salting plants. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  What  good 
win  It  do  to  develop  low-cost  desalting  proc- 
esses only  to  find  that  they  cannot  be  uti- 
lised because  ol  the  brine  dlspoaal  problem? 

Efficient  and  economical  brine  disposal 
methods  are  needed  not  only  for  desalting, 
but  alao  for  those  IndusMee  that  discharge 
large  quantities  of  chloride,  sulphate,  or  other 
effluents  that  pollute  our  rivers  and  lakes. 
Searching  for  answers,  In  order  to  meet  the 
water  quaU^Mtandards  that  recently  have 
been  establlshec,  manufacturing  and  proc- 
essing companies  can  only  utilize  existing 
technology,  which  essentially  requires  evap- 
oration to  concentrate  the  effluents,  followed 
by  a  crystallization  process  to  reduce  these 
wastes  to  easily  disposable  solids.  This  Is  in- 
deed an  answer  to  stream  pollution,  but  It 
Is  a  high  cost  answer. 

I  not  only  believe  we  can  develop  better 
and  cheaper  processes  for  brine  and  waste 
disposal,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  de- 
velop better  scdutlons  to  this  very  critical 
problem. 

We  are  looking  diligently  into  the  utiliza- 
tion of  various  fluldized-bed  technologies 
as  perhaps  a  more  efficient  method  of  treat- 
ing in]M>d  brines.  One  technique  hab  been 
syccesft^ly  employed  by  the  nuclear  indus- 
try as  a  practical  low-cost  method  of  radia- 
tion waste  disposal. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  suspen- 
sion phenomena  which  assures  scale  free 
performance  appeart  to  have  jKJtentlal  major 
application  for  brine  and  waste  disposal. 

If  you  have  a  better  solution,  we  ehcourage 
you  to  submit  a  proposal  for  our  review  and 
consideration. 

In  reviewing  the  past,  these  developments 
and  many  others,  represent  substantial  ad- 
vances in  desalting  technology.  As  a  result 
OSW  and  Industry  have  provided  a  practical 
Solution  to  water  supply  problems  along  the 
world's  sea  coasts  and  many  inland  areas. 

The  day  Is  approaching.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
when  the  benefits  of  low-cost  water  from 
saline  sources  will  be  available  to  all  man- 
kind— and  the  specter  of  thirst  will  be  re- 
moved forever. 


FUTURE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
NORTHERN   WATER  ROUTE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pioneering  voyage  of  the  SS  Manhattan 
last  summer  through  the  Arctic  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  future  importance  of  the 
northern  water  route  through  the  ice  to 
the  Alaskan  North  Slope.  The  fabulous 
oil  reserves  in  Alaska  have  been  well  pub- 
licized. The  Manhattan's  voyage  indi- 
cates that  it  may  soon  be  possible  for  the 
development  of  an  intercontinental  deep- 
water  all-season  tanker  route  via  the  his- 
toric Northwest  Passage  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  resource. 

Mr.  Anthony  Harrigan,  who  is  the  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Charleston  News  & 
Courier,  has  discussed  the  defense  im- 
plications of  this  important  development 
in  a  fine  article  published  in  the  De- 
cember 1969  Military  Review  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Harrigan  is  well  known  for  his 
articles  on  military  strategy  and  tactics 
published  in  the  leading  military  journals 
of  the  world.  He  points  out  that  this  new 
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route  will  require  a  vast  change  in  the 
configuration  of  our  naval  defense.  Un- 
til now,  the  ice  conditions  in  the  North 
have  given  us  no  reason  to  plan  exten- 
sively for  the  defense  of  the  land  areas 
of  the  Far  North.  After  all,  there  were 
no  land  targets  of  major  importance  In 
this  area. 

However,  if  the  potential  of  the  North 
Slope  is  tapped  and  if  the  necessary  han- 
dling and  storage  facilities  are  con- 
structed in  this  region,  there  would  be 
many  military  targets  of  crucial  signif- 
icance. 

Mr.  Harrigan  says: 

The  United  States  and  Canada  would  be 
compelled  to  consider  systems  of  protection 
for  these  facilities,  resources  and  Installa- 
tions. It  would  be  necessary  to  give  naval 
protection  to  northern  waters — protection 
now  normally  afforded  commercial  ships  In 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Caribbean.  The  U.S. 
defense  posture — for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory— ^would  have  to  become  UOTthem  ori- 
ented. 

Mr.  Harrigan  points  out  that  we  have 
been  able  to  ignore  the  North,  but  that 
the  Soviets,  with  their  extensive  experi- 
ence in  Siberia,  have  long  had  develop- 
ment programs  for  defense  and  develop- 
ment of  the  North.  He  goes  on  to  cite  the 
Soviet  history  in  this  regard.  He  notes 
that  the  Soviets  will  be  challenging  us 
on  this  sea  route  which  will  be  of  decisive 
importance  for  their  own  commercial  in- 
terests. The  northern  sea  route,  says  Mr. 
Harrigan,  "lays  the  foundation  for  So- 
viet domhiation  of  the  top  of  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  the  article  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
not  only  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation, 
but  also  in  its  development  and  progress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
entitled  "Northern  Defense  Frontier,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOBTHERN    DEFKNSB    PRONTIBR 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
Over  the  last  quarter  century  US  defense 
authorities  have  had  to  be  concerned  with 
many  regions  of  the  world.  Including  thjB 
rice  paddles  and  swamps  of  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Jungles  and  grasslands  of  Africa,  and  the 
sandy  wastes  of  the  Middle  East.  Only  the 
planners  of  the  Nation's  radar  defenses  have 
had  to  be  extensively  concerned  with  the 
Par  North — the  frozen  frontier  of  North 
America.  In  the  1970'8,  however,  the  United 
States  may  have  to  revise  Its  strategic  con- 
cepts and  plans  and  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  security  in  the  arctic  region. 

At  long  last,  the  Arctic  is  in  the  process 
of  being  opened  to  commercial  development 
on  a  major  scale.  The  giant  icebreaker-tanker 
SS  Manhattan  pioneered — in  late  s\immer 
1969 — a  transcontinental,  deepwater,  all-sea- 
son tanker  route  to  the  Alaskan  North  Slope 
via  the  historic  Northwest  Passage. 

Por  centuries,  men  dreamed  of  the  North- 
west Passage  serving  as  a  short  sea  route  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans. 
The  first  transit  in  a  single  season  was  not 
accomplished  until  1944.  In  the  IBWs,  US 
nuclear  submarines  voyaged  under  the  lee. 
Speculation  was  voiced  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  submarine  cargo  carriors  using  the  north- 
ern route.  Only  in  1969,  however,  did  the 
Northwest  Passage  appear  to  be  a  practical 
route  for  surface  vessels. 

on,   DISCOVERED 

Discovery  of  oil  on  Alaska's  North  Slope — 
a  discovery  which  promises  to  make  the 
United  States  the  world's  leading  producer 
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of  petroleum — provided  the  Incentive  for 
equipping  a  supertanker  for  a  daring  voyage 
through  Ice  that  is  sometimes  50-feet  thick. 
Shipping  Interests  now  envision  the  poeelbll- 
Ity  that  a  fieet  of  30  or  more  icebreaklng 
supertankers  will  operate  on  the  northern 
route  between  the  Alaskan  oilfields  and  the 
east  coast  refineries. 

If  oil  can  be  successfully  transported  by 
this  route,  it  also  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  bulk  carriers  will  ply  these  sea  lines  In 
the  future,  transporting  the  vast  stores  of 
minerals  that  lie  beneath  the  frozen  soil  of 
the  Canadian  Par  North  and  Alaska.  The 
arctic  area  is  considered  a  treasure  house  of 
minerals — gold,  iron,  copp>er,  zinc,  lead,  ura- 
nium, tungsten,  and  other  base  and  precious 
metals.  The  only  reason  the  Arotlc  has  not 
been  opened  to  development  Is  the  lack  of 
transportation  for  materials  in  bulk.  If  ships 
can  break  throxigh  the  ice,  if  transarctlc  navi- 
gation becomes  a  reality,  the  North  America's 
last  frontier  will  be  opened  to  exploitation. 

The  opening  of  this  frontier  on  the  north 
will  entail  a  reappraisal  of  the  defense  needs 
and  position  of  North  America.  Throughout 
the  cold  war  era,  the  danger  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  on  the  eastern, 
western,  and  southern  sea  frontiers.  While 
North  Americans  have  had  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  Soviet  missile  attack  over  the 
North  Pole,  the  region  itself  has  not  been 
regarded  as  a  danger  zone  in  terms  of  other 
weapons  and  threats.  There  has  been  no  need 
to  plan  extensively  for  protection  of  the  land 
areas  of  the  Par  North.  The  northern  reaches 
of  the  continent  have  been  lacking  in  targets 
of  major  importance. 

RICH  MILITART  TARGETS 

If  the  mining  potential  of  the  Par  North 
should  be  tapped,  if  harbor  facilities  and  stor- 
age areas  should  be  constructed,  and  if  giant 
vessels  regularly  ply  the  Northwest  Passage, 
then,  the  northern,  region  suddenly  would 
become  rich  in  military  targets.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  would  be  compelled  to 
consider  systems  of  protection  for  these  facil- 
ities, resources,  and  Installations.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  give  naval  protection  to  north- 
em  waters — protection  now  normally  afford- 
ed commercial  ships  In  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Caribbean.  The  U.S.  defense  posture — 
for  the  first  time  In  history — would  have  to 
become  northern  oriented. 

The  United  States  is  not  without  experi- 
ence in  the  Par  North.  U.S.  troops  have  ex- 
ercised in  Alaska  and  units  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  Greenland  and  northern  Canada 
under  special  arrangements.  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
icebreakers  also,  have  operated  in  arctic  wa- 
ters. The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  op- 
erates weather  stations  in  remote  northern 
areas.  And  the  United  States  has  been  vitally  . 
interested  in  the  Canadian  Operation  Arctic  | 
Supply.  This  is  a  force  of  Icebreakers,  freight- 
ers, and  landing  craft  that  each  summer  calls 
at  scores  of  arctic  and  subpolar  ports  to  off 
load  supplies  needed  by  defense  outposts  in 
the  nine-month  freezeup  which  begins  in 
October. 

Nevertheless,  United  States  and  Canadian 
experience  and  interest  in  the  Par  North  are 
minor  compared  to  the  total  Soviet  Involve- 
ment in  northern  regions.  The  Par  North  has 
loomed  large  in  Soviet  plans  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Communist  rule.  While  fighting  was 
continiUng  in  the  Russian  Par  East  In  1919, 
the  new  Soviet  Government  organized  the 
"Northern  Scientific  Industrial  Expedition." 

In  1932,  the  Soviets  estabUshed  a  special 
department  to  deal  with  northern  develop- 
ment and  transportation.  It  was  given  the 
name  of  Chief  Administration  of  the  North- 
em  Sea  Route.  This  department  was  directed 
to  supervise  all  phases  of  Soviet  arctic  devel- 
opment, including  construction  of  port  fa- 
cilities, provision  of  radio  service,  exploita- 
tion of  trade  opportunities,  and  Sovletization 
of  native  peoples. 

It  should  be  borne  \n  mind  that  the  area 
of  arctic  lands  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  over 


2.3  million  square  mUes.  a  tax  larger  area 
than  the  arctic  lands  controUed  by  any  oth- 
er nation. 

The  Soviets  moved  ahead  rapidly  In  the 
1930's  to  develop  the  northern  sea  route  as 
an  alternate  to  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
as  a  means  of -supply  and  communication. 
While  specially  constructed  ships  and  Ice- 
breakers must  be  used,  the  northem  sea 
route  is  a  major  transportation  artery  for 
the  USSR  and  U  being  used  on  an  ever- 
growing basis.  The  Soviets  have  promised  to 
open  the  northem  sea  route  to  international 
shipping,  but  Uke  so  many  other  Soviet 
promises,  nothing  has  come  of  It. 

The  northem  route  offers  immense  ad- 
vantages to  the  USSR  in  terms  of  distances. 
By  way  of  Suez,  the  voyage  from  Leningrad 
to  Shanghai  was  11,700  miles  and  8,600  miles 
when  a  ship  used  the  northem  route.  Now, 
with  Suez  closed  and  Soviet  vessels  having 
to  steam  around  Africa,  the  northem  sea 
route  has  become  Jxist  that  much  mon?  Im- 
portant. Viewed  overaU,  the  northem  sea 
route  aids  the  economic  development  of  the 
Soviet  Par  North,  provides  a  vital  supply 
line,  schools  Soviet  seamen  in  the  ways  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  lays  the  foundation 
for  Soviet  domination  of  the  top  of  the 
world. 

More  than  a  generation  ago,  VUhJalmxir 
Stefansson,  the  great  arctic  explorer,  vwote 
a  book  in  which  he  argued  that  the  Par 
North  was  destined  to  take  on  tremendous 
significance  in  the  years  ahead.*  His  words 
have  special  meaning  now  as  US  oil  com- 
panies develop  oilfields  on  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope  and  strive  to  open  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  navigation  by  tankers: 

Tacitus  was  wrong  when  he  said  people 
would  never  by  choice  live  as  far  north  as 
Prance;  the  Moors  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
short-sighted  when  they  under-valued  the 
poeslbilitles  of  Britain.  We  have  not  come  to 
the  northward  limit  of  oommvinal  progress. 
There  was  a  pause  but  no  stop  to  the  West- 
ward course  of  empire  until  we  6ame  to  the 
place  where  East  Is  West.  There  U  no  north- 
em boundary  beyond  which  productive  en- 
terprise cannot  go  until  North  meets  North 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
as  East  has  met  West  on  the  Pacific. 

NEW  FEONTIEB 

Now,  almost  a  half  century  later,  the  north 
is  coming  into  its  own  as  the  last  frontier 
on  this  continent. '  Three  hundred  miles 
north  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  on  Pmdhoe  Bay, 
docks  are  being  constructed,  airstrips  are 
being  designed,  surveys  are  being  made  for 
plpeUnes— in  short,  the  Infrastructure  of  a 
new  frontier  region  is  being  created. 

The  US  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
ports that,  on  the  North  Slope,  the  oil  de- 
posits contain  about  40  billion  barrels  of 
oil,  adding  that: 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  field  Is  Just  one  field  out 
of  about  20  equally  rich  geologic  structures 
in  the  North  Slope  area  alone.  So  rlcl>  is  the 
region  in  petroleum  that  Its  Impact  upon 
the  United  States  and  world  economy  has 
yet  to  be  fully  assessed.  Yet  it  seems  certain 
that  these  oil  discoveries  could  make  the 
United  States  the  world's  leading  petroleum 
producer  with  eui  output  surpassing  that  of 
the  oil-rich  sheikdoms  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  consequences  of  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Par  North  are  likely  to  be 
enormous.  Por  example,  when  northem  oil 
starts  reaching  the  market  In  1972,  It  likely 
win  free  the  United  States  and  other  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  nations  of 
heavy  reliance  on  the  oilfields  of  the  Arab 
nations.  Japan  and  northem  European  coun- 
tries, which  depend  on  oU  from  the  Middle 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

East,  win  not  have  to  go  so  far  for  their  oil 
supplies.  In  the  case  of  the  European  na- 
tions, the  current  tanker  route  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Is  long  and  expensive. 

CUUUTT    STATtTS 

Both  Japan  and  the  NATO  allies  also  are 
likely  to  become  concerned  about  protection 
of  new  sealanes  through  the  Arctic.  If  these 
countries  come  to  depend  on  the  movement 
of  oil  through  northem  waters,  they  will 
have  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  security 
of  the  northern  route  and  adjacent  waters  of 
the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic. 

Some  aspects  of  the  northem  route  are 
unclear.  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Tru- 
deau  of  Canada  said  In  a  statement  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  August  that,  while 
Canada  undlsputably  owned  all  the  islands 
in  the  North  American  Archipelago,  he  was 
not  sure  about  the  status  of  the  waters 
around  and  between  them.  Given  the  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Soviet  Union  In  deploying  Its 
naval  forces  and  Its  zeal  to  dominate  the 
Arctic,  It  will  be  Important  for  the  statiis 
of  the  waters  Isetween  the  Canadian  Islands 
to  be  clarified.  The  Soviets  have  been  ob- 
durate and  restrictive  insofar  as  waters  on 
their  side  of  the  North  Pole  are  concemed. 

Concepts  of  antUubmarlne  warfare  and 
merchant  vessel  protection  will  have  to  be 
considered  anew  if  the  northem  route  Is  ex- 
tensively used  by  U.S.  tankers  and  bulk  car- 
riers. The  bulk  carriers  might  begin  opera- 
tions out  of  Baffin  Island  where  the  Mary 
River  Iron  ore  deposits  are  of  sufficient  qual- 
ity to  feed  directly  Into  steel  furnaces. 

KUCLKAR    SUBMARINXS 

Viewed  In  military  terms,  the  Arctic  Is 
preeminently  the  domain  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine. As  early  as  1961,  a  contributor  to  the 
united  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings 
predicted  that: 

With  their  demonstrated  interest  in  the 
Arctic  commercially,  scientifically  and  stra- 
tegically, the  Soviets  can  be  expected  to  di- 
rect their  nuclear  submarines  north  and 
under  the  ice. 

As  the  submarine  is  the  only  feasible  anti- 
submarine weapon  in  the  Arctic,  the  United 
States,  m  tum,  may  have  to  deploy  a  strong 
undersea  fiotllla  In  the  Par  North  and  create 
a  new  naval  command  geared  to  the  opera- 
tional problems  of  the  region. 

How  much  of  a  population  will  be  located 
m  the  United  States  and  Canadian  northem 
regions  a  decade  hence  is  a  guess.  Last  Aug- 
ust The  Washington  Post  speculated  that: 
Despite  the  tardiriess  of  men  in  opening 
the  Northwest  Passage,  we  may  see  new  set- 
tlements along  that  route  and  new  opera- 
tions in  the  frozen  northem  wastes  long  be- 
fore there  are  any  way  stations  on  the  moon. 
D.  A.  W.  Judd,  former  administrator  of  the 
Yukon,  wrote  that  the  future  of  the  north 
"will  depend  on  needs  and  motives  to  the 
south."  He  pointed  out  that  the  north: 

Is  an  empty  land  not  because  it  is  inhos- 
pitable but  because  it  has  been  the  preserve 
of  industHalized  and  advanced  nations  who 
have  not  needed  the  area  either  for  lebens- 
raum  or  wealth.  In  bureaucratic  jargon,  it 
has  been  'surplus  to  requirements.' 

Only  time  wiU  reveal  the  precise  pattern  of 
northem  development  on  this  continent.  The 
Soviet  north  supports  10  times  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
northem  areas,  but  the  democracies  of  North 
America  cannot  do  things  in  the  Soviet  way. 
They  cannot  Issue  orders  and  have  empty 
lands  filled  with  settlers.  A  frontier  area  has 
to  offer  the  persuasion  of  prosperity,  whereas 
the  Soviets  have  developed  their  northem 
lands  by  compulsion.  At  long  last,  however, 
the  top  of  North  America  promises  the  wealth 
that  attracts  permanent  settlement. 

Suddenly,  there  Is  a  quickening  of  Interest 
m  the  Par  North.  This  Interest  necessarily 
extends   to   strategic   factors   Involving   the 
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northern  regions  and  to  questions  concerning 
defense  of  land,  air,  and  sea  along  a  froaen 
frontier.  Military  professionals,  as  much  as 
specialists  in  transportation  and  industry, 
will  be  faced  with  new  challenges  and  de- 
mands as  a  result  of  northem  development. 


POLITIC Ali    PERSPECTIVE:    YOUTH 
AND  pouncs 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
discontent  of  young  people  in  America 
with  the  political  process  has  been  docu- 
mented, disseminated,  analyzed,  and 
criticized.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
has  found  that  youth  speaks  in  many 
voices.  In  "PoUtical  Perspective:  Youth 
and  Politics,"  six  young  people  give  their 
views  on  what  is  wrong— and  what  is 
right — about  the  "system,"  and  some  of 
them  offer  suggestions  on  how  to  go 
about  achieving  political  results. 

A  transcription  of  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters'  program  on  this  subject  fol- 
lows:   

PoLPncAi,  PERSPEcnvi:  Yoxma  akd  Poltticb 

Participants  in  the  order  they  are  heard: 

Torrey  Baker,  former  broadcaster.  Voice  of 

America.  ._  , 

Jack    Jordan,    Republican    Committee   or 

Pennsylvania. 

Rick  Margolles,  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 

Tony  Glttens,  Howard  University  Graduate. 

Clarence  Mitchell,  Maryland  State  Senator. 

Sam  Brown,  Harvard  graduate  student  and 
campaign  worker. 

George  Gallup,  Jr.,  President,  Institute  of 
Public  opinion. 

Baker.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  brings 
you  poUtlcal  Perspective:  Youth  and  PcUtics. 
This  is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  to  you  from 
Washington. 

There  are  24  million  young  people  in  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  21  and  29. 
How  do  they  feel  about  politics  and  voting? 
About  the  poUtioal  process?  What  attracts 
them  and  what  turns  them  away?  What  turns 
them  on  and  what  turns  them  off?  Obviously 
there  Is  no  one  answer;  youth  speaks  in  many 
voices:  _ 

Jack  Jordan  of  the  Republican  Committee 
of  Pennsylvania — 

JORDAK.  .  .  .  in  PennsylvanU  a  youth  plays 
an  importent  role  in  not  only  the  party  or- 
ganizaUon  .  .  .  young  people  have  been  in- 
tegrated into  the  party  on  a  year  around 
basis. 

Baker.  Rick  Margolles  of  the  Institute  for 

Policy  Studies— 

Margoubs.  I  think  that  those  people  who 
stm  look  to  the  traditional  political  process 
which  was  established  before  the  Industrial 
revolution  if  they  think  that  that  political 
process  speaks  to  the  poor,  to  the  young,  I 
would  say  they  are  being  unrealistic. 

Baker.  Tony  Glttens,  Howard  University 
graduate.  ^ 

GrrrENS.  The  only  thing  this  country  im- 
derstand  is  power  which  experience  has 
shown  to  black  people  any  way  that  is  not 
merely  through  the  vote  and  that  Is  not  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to  take  part  but  be- 
cause the  system  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
sterile.  The  system  has  shown  Itself  not  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  black  people.  I  know 
myself  I  shouldn't  bother  to  register  to  vote. 

Baker.  Clarence  Mitchell  m,  a  state  Sen- 
ator m  Maryland,  still  in  his  20s — 
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MxrcBXLL.  There  are  many,  many  young 
people  In  this  country  who  do  believe  there 
is  an  opportunity  available  to  them  In  the 
system  and  are  willing  to  work  within  the 
system  to  bring  about  the  kinds  of  changes 
that  we  feel  ought  to  come. 

Bakxr.  Sam  Brown.  Harvard  graduate 
student  and  campaign  worker — 

Brown.  Students  who  come  Into  the  politi- 
cal process  come  there  largely  out  of  commit- 
ment on  issues  though  they  do  not  come  out 
of  commitment  to  party. 

Baksr.  The  political  Independence  of  youth 
was  pointed  out  by  Oeorge  Gallup.  Jr.  at  a 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation. 

OAixtn*.  This  group  .  .  .  the  nation's 
yoxingest  adults,  those  who  are  between  the 
ages  21  and  29,  clearly  represent  crucial 
battle  grounds  for  both  major  parties,  not 
only  because  they  account  for  one-flfth  of 
the  total  electorate,  but  because  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  presently  uncommitted 
to  either  party  .  .  .40%  are  independents, 
22%  say  they  are  Republicans  and  38%  say 
they  are  Democrats. 

Bakzr.  Sam  Brown  does  not  feel  that  com- 
mitment to  party  Is  important. 

Brown.  The  questions  are  not  ones  of  party 
affiliation  and  I  think  polls  and  discussion  of 
which  party  and  whether  party  are  ones  that 
are  largely  irrelevant  to  where  the  youth  are 
going  teaay  and  more  particularly  students 
afe  gonr^  today.  In  short  I  think  students 
today  are  far  more  concerned  about  the 
issues  at  hand  than  they  are  concerned  about 
the  particular  candidate  who  becomes  the 
personification  of  those  Issues. 

Bakkr.  And  those  Issues  are?  Tony  Glttens? 

GnTRNS.  Well,  naturally  being  black  the 
racial  problem  in  this  country — white  oppres- 
sion of  black  people  In  this  country  and 
across  the  world,  around  the  world — that  Is 
the  thing  that  I  think  about  most.  That,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem to  me  and  my  people  and  that  is  the 
problem  I  try  to  resolve.  I  use  most  of  my 
energies  to  try  to  deal  with  that. 

Bakxr.  Sam  Brown? 

Brown.  I  think  more  intensely  than  any 
single  group  in  the  population  today  stu- 
dents, both  undergraduates  and  graduate 
students,  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war.  are 
engaged  in  a  community  life  really  which  I 
think  has  been  more  hostile  to  tmd  more 
critical  of  the  war  than  any  other  segment 
of  the  population.  As  It  happened  I  dropped 
out  of  Harvard  when  I  went  to  work  and  the 
latest  survey  of  students  at  Harvard  showed 
97%  opposed  to  the  war.  In  short,  I  came 
from  an  environment  in  which  the  question 
of  the  war  particularly  was  felt  very  deeply. 
It  was  one  which  really  drove  many  of  us  to 
become  Involved  in  politics  because  we  began 
to  see  it  as  the  only  way  of  having  any  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  political  process. 

Bakzr.  In  the  Gallup  poll  on  college  atti- 
tudes there  was  of  course  a  question  on  the 
draft.  Mr.  Oallup  reports  the  results 

Gaixdp.  College  youth  by  an  overwhelming 
margin — 77%  to  20% — think  graduate  stu- 
dents should  be  draft  deferred  but  a  few  say 
they  would  break  the  law  or  leave  the  coun- 
try tf  they  were  to  receive  a  call. 

Baker.  Mr.  Gallup  makes  anorther  point 
about  young  attitudes,  especially  on  the  col- 
lege campuses. 

Gallup.  The  student  revolt  in  America  ap- 
pears directed  against  traditionalism  and 
complacency  or  as  what  la  known  as  the 
"establishment." 

Baker.  Some  students  revolt  against  the 
"establishment"  on  the  campus  as  a  step 
toward  inroads  on  the  political  establish- 
ment. Tony  Glttens? 

GrrxENS.  While  I  was  at  Howard  University 
I  was  chairman  of  something  called  UJamaa — 
that's  Swahlli  for  Unity.  It  was  a  black  stu- 
dent nationalist  organization  and  we  tried  to 
revolutionize  Howard  and  to  try  to  make  it 
move  away  from  its  bourgeois  aura  to  one  of 
blackness  and  we  tried  to  make  the  unlver- 
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slty  what  we  call  the  black  university.  Insti- 
tuting courses  In  black  history,  producing — 
eetabllaihlng  a  black  Institute  and  becoming 
the  center  for  Afro- American  studies  and  I 
think  through  those  efforts — the  efforts  of 
the  organization — we  have  accomplished 
something.  Howard  University  is  looked  upon 
as  the  leading  Negro  higher  education  Insti- 
tution. We  felt  that  if  Howard  University 
obanged  possibly  a  lot  of  other  Negro  institu- 
tions would  change  and  therefoce  the  think- 
ing of  a  lot  of  black  people  would  change  so 
I  think  that  at  least  that's  one  way  that  I'm 
trying  to  do  my  part. 

Baker.  Rick  Margolles  thinks  that  decen- 
tralization and  personal  commitment  may  be 
the  answers. 

Margolies.  And  I  think  that  young  people 
are  beginning  to  deal  with  some  of  the  reali- 
ties of  forging  out  a  new  type  of  life  that 
doesn't  conceive  of  Itself  only  in  terms  of 
political  systems  but  in  fact  begins  to  look 
toward  a  synthesis  between  an  individual's 
life  philosophy  and  some  sort  of  political 
activism. 

Some  of  the  essential  realities  of  contem- 
porary existence  are  being  dealt  with  more 
by  young  people  than  by  people  who  continue 
to  talk  in  the  rhetoric  of  a  national  demo- 
cratic system  with  two  parties  for  a  country 
of  200  million  people.  I  think  young  people 
are  looking  toward  the  eventuality  of  a  de- 
centralization so  that  people  can  again  begin 
to  cope  with  their  environment. 

People  on  the  street,  whether  it's  in  the 
ghetto  or  in  the  suburb  or  in  the  city  en- 
vironment, can't  cope  with  their  environ- 
ment. The  channels  for  reaching  power,  for 
reaching  institutions  so  they  can  make 
changes  which  are  agreeable  to  them — ^the 
channels  are  too  extended;  they  are  too 
drawn  out. 

So  young  people  are  beginning  to  grapple 
with  the  question  of  decentralization  and 
what  does  that  mean?  We  are  beginning  to 
express  ourselves  In  direct  action  because 
we  think  that  the  vote  doesn't  speak  to  the 
types  of  changes  that  are  necessary. 

Baker.  On  the  other  hand  young  Senator 
Mitchell  has  a  different  point  of  view.  He 
seems  to  feel  that  the  more  conventional 
political  methods  can  work. 

Mitchell.  I  was  Jailed  a  number  of  times 
back  m  1960  for  picketing,  for  demonstrat- 
ing, but  then  I  discovered  that  the  most 
meaningful  way  of  becoming  involved  was  to 
start  "sitting  in"  In  the  State  Legislatiires 
as  members  and  helping  to  make  the  policy 
rather  than  standing  on  the  outside  and 
yelling  and  not  being  in  a  position  to  actually 
bring  about  the  kind  of  change  that  we 
sought. 

In  my  own  campaign  when  I  was  22  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  people  in  our  community 
who  said  I  co\ildn't  get  elected,  but  we  be- 
lieved in  the  involvement  of  young  people 
and  not  Just  in  the  high  school  or  Junior 
high  school  age  level.  We  even  had  elemen- 
tary school  kids  Involved. 

Baker.  Mr.  Oallup  makes  another  point 
about  young  attitudes. 

Gallup.  Less  than  half  of  the  21  to  29  year 
olds,  48%,  are  presently  registered  to  vote 
In  the  precinct  or  election  district  in  which 
they  live,  compared  to  74%  for  persons  30  to 
49  years  old  and  84%  for  persons  50  or  older. 
Related  to  this  voter  turnout  among  young 
adults  has  consistently  been  lower  than 
among  older  age  groups,  as  I'm  sure  you 
know.  In  the  1964  presidential  election,  for 
example.  53  7o  of  young  adults  cast  a  vote, 
but  65%  of  persons  over  30  did  so. 

Baker.  Jack  Jordan  points  out  the  need 
for  an  active  recruitment  campaign  In  the 
political  parties. 

Jordan.  We  encourage  young  people  to  run 
for  public  office  and  play  an  active  role  in 
the  election  of  others  at  all  levels,  most  par- 
ticularly at  the  local  level.  And  it  has  been 
shown  possible  and  has  been  proven  that 
young  p>eople  can  achieve  %  high  position 
rapidly  because  the  crlterla'ls  an  ability  and 
desire,  not  age. 
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In  Pennsylvania  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion has  four  youth  groups  starting  with  the 
STARS,  the  Sub-Teen  Age  Republicans;  the 
YR's,  the  Toung  Republicans:  the  TARs,  the 
Teen-Age  Republicans,  and  the  CkJllege 
Council,  starting  at  the  age  of  nine  and  go- 
ing up  through  37  with  the  four  groups. 

Youth  in  Pennsylvania  is  encouraged  espe- 
cially through  the  training  received  in  the 
YR's  to  run  for  office  at  the  local  level  in 
particular  and  we  stress  the  fact  that  youth 
is  wanted  in  the  Republican  organizational 
structure.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  30-man 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  Pennsylvania,  which  makes  all  the 
decisions  for  the  party,  have  three  members 
from  the  youth  groups. 

It  is  mandatory  to  integrate  youth  into 
the  political  organization,  mandatory  be- 
cause without  youth  the  organization  soon 
win  virither  and  die  and  there's  a  lot  more  In 
politics  for  the  young  people  than  Just  the 
glamour  of  a  presidential  election  and  get- 
ting our  young  people  interested  In  politics 
and  getting  them  interested  tin  government 
is  synonymous.  This  cannolj  and  will  not 
happen  unless  the  senior  party  organizations 
encourage  real  leadership  possibilities  and 
potential  at  the  same  time  granting  auton- 
omy and  recognition  to  youth.  Senior  party 
leadership  must  work  with  youth  and  not 
work  over  them. 

Baker.  Speaking  for  youth  that  doesn't 
wish  to  be  Integrated  into  the  political  sys- 
tem as  now  constituted.  Rick  Margolles 
says — 

Margolies.  Until  we  began  to  provide  and 
win  back  people's  Interest  In  the  question  of 
social  concern  then  we'll  never  get  any  ade- 
quate solutions  at  a  larger  level. 

That's  what  I  think  the  new  politics  is 
beginning  to  speak  to.  It  begins  to  say  we 
must  build  a  base  which  Is  democratic — 
which  has  pteople  In  their  area  where  the 
Issues  are  related  to  their  life.  But  there 
also  comes  into  formation  a  new  tjrpe  of 
national  politics  which  is  sympathetic  to 
the  question  of  decentralization.  There  has 
to  be  a  national  politics  which  walks  hand 
in  handi  with  the  local  politics  which  says 
we  help  you  in  every  way. 

Baker.  And  Tony  Glttens  comments  on 
voting — 

GiTTENS.  It  has  done  very  little  good  in 
the  past  so  we  can  only  assimie  that  it's 
going  to  do  very  little  good  In  the  future. 
Things  like  the  Presidential  elections — well, 
it's  almost  a  waste  of  time  for  black  people 
to  expend  much  of  their  energy  trying  to 
Influence  that  one  way  or  another.  They 
have  very  little  to  say  or  control  on  what 
goes  on  In  this  country.  Perhaps  on  the 
local  level  they  will  have  some  say. 

Baker.  And  Sam  Brown — 

Brown.  The  political  process  must  remain 
open. 

Baker.  And  Senator  Mitchell  sums  up  his 
feeling  on  the  matter — 

Mitchell.  I  started  off  at  14  campaigning 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  our  first  Negro 
state  Senator  In  Maryland  and  I  really  was 
out  there  knocking  on  doors  and  campaign- 
ing and  the  system  did  respond  and  we 
elected  our  first  state  senator  and  through 
this  we  began  to  recognize  that  ours  is  In 
fact  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  but  It  is  "of  the 
people  and  by  the  people  and  for  the  people" 
that  participate  in  It  and  if  you  don't  partic- 
ipate then  you  cant  expect  it  to  be  respon- 
sive to  you. 

Baker.  Youth  may  not  speak  with  one 
voice  but  it's  obvious  that  young  people  are 
speaking  up  and  they  are  being  heard  and 
they  are  becoming  involved  In  politics. 

Our  thanks  to  George  Gallup,  Jr.,  Jack 
Jordan,  Rick  MargoUes.  Sam  Brown,  Tony 
Glttens.  and  Clarence  Mitchell,  m. 

This  Is  Torrey  Baker  speaking  to  you  for 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  bringing  you 
PoUttcal  Perspective:  Youth  and  Politics. 
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HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENA-ra  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  some  edi- 
tors in  this  country  sidestep  dealing  with 
controversial  subjects.  Others  approach 
them  with  considerable  apprehension 
and  empty  rhetoric.  v.^ 

One  editor.  George  W.  Cooper,  ^ 
Woodstock,  Va..  did  not  mince  any  words 
or  duck  the  issue,  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Shenandoah  Herald  of 
November  20.  .  „_ 

Cooper,  in  an  editorial  entitled  Our 
Local  Veep."  approves  highly  of  the  job 
the  Vice  President  is  doing,  particularly 
his  recent  speech  on  network  televi^on. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 

the  Record.  j.x„,i„i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  Vocal  Veep 

We  recall  how  the  liberals  laughed  when 
Splro  Agnew  sat  down  to  play  at  being  Vice 
President. 

"Splro  who?"  they  Inquired. 

They  gave  him  all  the  scorn  reserved  for  a 
member  of  an  ethnic  group  who  doesn't  hew 
to  the  left-wing  Democratic  line.  He  was  high 

comedy.  j 

Now  they  know  how  to  spell  his  name,  and 
they  aren't  laughing.  This  son  of  a  Greek 
fruit  peddler  has  suddenly  become  a  spokes- 
man for  many  of  the  frustrations  of  the  so- 
called  Silent  Majority. 

First  he  said  he  didn*t  think  dirty,  im- 
pudent youngsters  should  be  allowed  to  wave 
enemy  fiags  and  dictate  our  foreign  policy. 
The  liberal  press  waited  for  Ughtnlng  to 
strike,  but  the  White  House  Just  kept  saying 
he  was  doing  a  fine  Job. 

Then  Agnew  landed  with  both  feet  on  an- 
other sacred  cow.  He  complained  about  the 
way  that  a  handful  of  network  TV  commen- 
tators select  and  slant  the  news  that  goes 
into  millions  of  American  homes  every  day. 
In  our  opinion,  Agnew  was  Justified  In  his 
criticism  and  It  does  not  constitute  an  at- 
tack on  basic  freedom  of  the  press. 

Too  many  television  newsmen  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  pattern  of  the  late  Edward  R. 
Murrow.  who  started  thU  bit  of  the  an- 
guished expression  and  upraised  eyebrow  to 
turn  a  simple  sentence  Into  an  indictment. 
They  get  the  idea  that  being  faced  with  a 
camera  makes  them  a  source  of  instant  wis- 
dom. 

Many  of  these  self-annolnted  TV  geniuses 
grew  up  with  the  New  Deal  in  Washington 
and  became  a  part  of  it.  Some  have  been 
moved  to  the  point  of  tears  when  an  election 
wasn't  going  to  the  left. 

People  have  known  thU  for  a  long  time. 
They  weren't  surprised  when  most  TV  net- 
works, m  the  name  of  "analysis."  were  criti- 
cal of  President  Nixon's  Nov.  2  speech  to  the 
nation.  Or  that  peace  marchers  and  radicals 
often  tend  to  be  glorified. 

But  Agnew  came  out  and  said  It.  and  the 
fiood  of  phone  calls  and  telegrams  showed 
he  was  on  the  same  wavelength  with  a  lot 
of  Americans. 

Well  go  a  step  further.  If  you  dont  like 
the  TV  political  prejudice  that's  being  fed 
you— and  your  children— don't  write  the  net- 
works or  the  White  House. 

Write  the  sponsor.  He's  the  one  whos 
paying  for  slanted  news.  If  that's  the  way 
he  wants  it.  stop  buying  the  product. 


Meanwhile  we  wish  good  hunting  to  Splro 
AKnew,  spokesman  for  the  silent. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  him  soon  on  such 
subjects  as  Democratic  Congresses  that  don  t 
leKlslate.  vending  machines  that  steal  your 
money  and  those  football  officials  who  keep 
robbing  the  Washington  Redskins. 
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HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26.  1969 


36019 

The  lessons  of  history  are  clear.  They  tell 
us  that  weakness  In  the  face  of  strength 
possessed  by  potential  conquerors  Is  ^oPf* 
invitation  to  disaster.  Is  '^rtngth  waith.  iU 
price?  The  British  author  Oscar  Wilde  has 
said  that  a  cynic  is  a  man  who  knows  the 
price  of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing. 
In  America  today,  a  growing  number  of  re- 
sponsible people  are  taking  lon^hard  looks 
at  the  costs  of  national  defenW  They  are 
asking,  "Is  It  worth  the  price?"  It  Is  a  valid 
question.  But  the  correct  answer  must  neces- 
sarily Ue  somewhere  within  the  answer  to  an- 
other question.  "What  Is  the  value  of  Ub- 
erty?"  


Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  John 
D  Ryan.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
has  written  a  perceptive  and  persuasive 
article  in  the  November  1969  ^f  of 
Airman  magazine  about  the  Nations 
need  for  maintaining  an  effective  nuclear 
deterrent.  I  beUeve  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  wUl  be  extremely  ^terested 
in  General  Ryan's  remarks,  and  for  that 
reason  I  insert  the  text  of  the  article  m 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Value  of  Liberty 

Maintaining  an  effective  nuclear  deterrent 
today  demands  much  time,  money,  materiel 
and  many  people.  These  are  the  very  national 
re^urces  i^^ently  needed  In  many  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  So  It  may  seem  aggra- 
vating to  some  to  see  our  expensive  deterrent 
force?  poised  year  after  year  for  an  attack 
which  ^elr  very  existence   Is  Intended  to 

^"^T^^fact  is.  however,  that  to  prevent  wan 

the  nation  must  stay  prepared  ^f' ^^-^T^ 

eliminate  or  reduce  our  deterrent  forces  to 

a  point  below  which  they  no  lo^f  deter 

would  encourage  war— provided  tiiat  a  threat 

actually  exists.  ^  ^  v.^ 

Is  tijere  a  threat?  WeU,  a  threat  must  be 

presumed  If  a  capamity  to  attack  exlste, 

even  If  the  Intentions  of  those  who  have 

tiie  capablUty  seem  to  be  bf  °«'^  ^^^t  ^^ 

peaceful.  This  reasoning  Is  axiomatic  In  the 

Lrt  and  science  of  war,  whettier  the  conflict 

18  cold  or  hot.  No  rational  nation  can  base 

its  state  of  preparedness  exclusively  on  what 

t  l^Ueves  S.  be  the  intent  of  Its  potential 

enemies.  Our  defense  posture  ^^dertve 

essentially  from  the  capabiUties  of  potential 

^r<SSLblllty  for  another  «»aJor  power  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  against  the  United 
States  has  existed  for  two  decades.  It  exlsto 
now.  and  I  beUeve  will  ^t  for  Bome  time 
to  c^ome.  These  are  the^ld  facts  of  the 
nuclear  age.  The  Soviet  Union  has  more  land- 
based  ICBM  launchers  In  Pj^^f^  «f  "^,^' 
construction  tiian  does  the  United  StatM. 
They  also  have  a  formidable  force  of  lon«. 
range  sti-ateglc  bombers.  RegardlMS  of  the 
Soviets'  ultimate  intentions.  Uielr  overall 
Strategic  nuclear  capablUty  m^i!tj>«  ^P," 
sldered  to  pose  a  threat  to  Uie  Free  WorkL 
Consequently,  every  possible  effort  must  be 
ma^to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  using 
this  force  for  aggressive  purposes^ 

Providing  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the 
overaU  US  nuclear  deterrence  Is  the  mission 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  For  the  peo- 
ple of  SAC,  It  Is  a  never-ending  Job  -They 
must  stand  watch  around  the  clock.  As  this 
issue  of  AIRMAN  portrays,  they  must  respond 
immediately  should  deterrence  f^  and  the 
command  be  ordered  Into  action  by  national 
authority.  Their  Job  Is  tedious,  repetitious 
and  sometimes  dangerous.  They  would  be 
less  than  human  If  they  did  not  occaslonaUy 
M*  themselves.  "Is  It  aU  wortJiwhUe?  Is  It 
worth  the  price  we  and  the  nation  must 
pay?" 


TEMPORARY  TAX 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitied  "Temporary  Tax?"  pub- 
lished in  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  of 
November  18,  1969.  Mr.  J.  J.  Crawford  is 
editor  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Keister  publisher^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Temporary  Tax? 


When  Is  a  temporary  tax  not  a  temporary 
tax?  This  Is  the  question  poeed  by  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.'s  new  amendment  to  the 
pending  Tax  Reform  Bill. 

The  amendment,  known  as  H.R.  13270. 
would  end  the  surcharge  on  Income  taxes  as 
of  the  first  of  next  year.  The  Virginia  legis- 
lator said,  quite  logically,  that  a  tox  Is  no 
longer  temporary  when  It  has  already  been 
extended  once. 

In  arguing  for  his  amendment  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Sen.  Byrd  told  the  lawmakers: 

"I  give  full  credence  to  the  Presidents 
good  intentions  In  hU  pledge  that  the  tax 
^be  allowed  to  die  as  of  July  1,  1870  but 
I  fear  that  the  temptation  to  extend  it  be- 
yond that  date  vrtll  be  very  strong— Just  as 
was  the  temptation  to  extend  It  beyond  Ite 
previous  termination  date  of  June  30,  1969. 
"Each  extension  of  a  tax  makes  the  next 
extension  easier. 

"Sooner  or  later— and  I  suspect  the  time  is 
at  hand— the  government  begins  to  regard 
the  temporary  tax  Increase  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  tax  structure. 

"I  think  that  this  must  be  avoided.  I  think 
that  the  government  must  keep  faith  with 

^^^Se^Byr'd  takes  the  position  that  the  best 
way  to  combat  inflation  is  to  cut  government 
spending— not  by  Increasing  taxes.  He  con- 
tends that  there  Is  a  lot  of  fat  which  cMi 
be  trimmed  from  the  budget  without  touch- 
ing the  muscle. 

This  U  doubtless  true.  There  Is  a  lot  of 
fat  which  could  be  trimmed  from  foreign 
aid  and  there  are  many  domestic  areas  such 
as  anti-poverty.  In  which  waste  and  Ineffi- 
ciency are  rampant.  Even  the  military  budget 
could  probably  be  cut.  beyond  the  $2  billion 
reduction  already  made,  without  seriously 
interfering  with  our  war  effort  or  defense 

^'*S«D^*Byrd's  position  on  the  surtax  Is  sound. 
It  should  not  be  extended  on  the  pretext  of 
being  antl-lnflatlonary.  „.,„K»r 

The  Administration  has  made  a  nim^er 
of  effective  moves  to  stem  inflation.  ThMe 
are  beginning  to  show  results,  even  to  ^e 
point  that  some  economists  are  saying  the 
Administration  has  gone  far  enough  for  tne 
present  In  cooling  things  off. 
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Natiirally.  the  government  hatea  to  sur- 
render  a  soxirce  of  taxation  which  during  the 
8  months'  extension  to  July  1,  1970,  at  the 
6  percent  proposed  by  President  Nixon,  will 
yield  approximately  $1.7  billion. 

But,  this  is  precisely  the  point.  The  longer 
a  temporary  tax  stays  on  the  books,  the  less 
temporary  it  becomes  and  the  easier  It  be- 
comes to  regard  It  ae  permanent. 


PINKVILLE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  officers 
and  troops  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica killing  old  men  and  women,  children, 
little  babies. 

I  read  the  "Pinkville"  story  with  a 
profound  sense  of  shock  and  horror.  It 
could  not  help  but  bring  to  mind  the 
atrocities  of  Nazi  Germany,  the  Russian 
massacres  in  Katyn  Forest,  and  all  the 
other  atrocity  stories  in  the  long  history 
of  maiv'«  inhumanity  to  man. 
-Perhaps  this  is  just  an  isolated  inci- 
dent; perhaps  our  Government  will  see 
that  the  perpetrators  of  this  deed  that 
tarnishes  all  Americans  are  properly 
punished;  perhaps  the  men  involved  were 
unique — perhaps. 

But  the  thought  lingers  that  the  nature 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam — the  war  no  Con- 
gress ever  proclaimed — is  striking  at  the 
very  moral  fiber  of  our  country. 

In  this  century  we  have  been  Involved 
in  two  great  world  wars  involving  mil- 
lions of  Americans;  and  we  fought  in 
Korea.  Undoubtedly,  there  were.  In  these 
wars,  as  in  any  war,  individual  sadistic 
acts  by  men  who  happened  to  be  wear- 
ing American  imlforms.  No  nation,  no 
race  j§  or  can  be  free  of  such  individuals. 
But  "never  in  this  century  have  we  seen 
anything  of  a  comparable  nature  and 
scope  by  men  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Why  in  South  Vietnam  and  not  in 
Okinawa.  Prance,  South  Korea,  North 
Africa,  or  Germany? 

Perhaps  because  this  war.  this  un- 
declared war,  is  different.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  fighting  in  a  country  on  the 
side  of  a  corrupt  regime  which  clearly 
lacks  the  support  of  its  own  people. 

Our  soldiers  do  not  fight  only  a  well 
defined,  uniformed  group  of  soldiers. 
Every  hamlet  and  village,  every  field, 
every  street  may  contain  enemies  in 
civilian  clothes,  a  situation  which  ob- 
viously contains  the  explosive  potential 
of  triggering  the  brutal  reaction  against 
the  civilian  population  we  are  now  seeing 
unfold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  is  brutalizing  our 
young  men  in  the  armed  services;  this 
war  i*  creating  increasing  bitterness  and 
alienation  among  the  youth  on  our  col- 
lege campuses;  this  war  Is  devouring  the 
resources  which  should  be  channeled  to 
alleviate  the  tensions  in  our  cities  and 
prevent  the  poisoning  of  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  land  we 
tiU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  two  groups  will  bene- 
fit from  this  war:  the  extremists  of  the 
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right  who  will  feed  on  the  dlvlslveness 
of  this  unpopulfir  war  and  the  Com- 
munists and  other  extremists  of  the  left 
who  are  using  it  to  radicalize  our  youth, 
£ind  to  limit  our  power  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  terrible  Incident 
emphasizes  the  need  for  us  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  promptly  to  remove  our 
military  presence  from  Vietnam. 


SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  26.  1969 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  1829  Louis 
Braille  invented  the  alphabet  that  bears 
his  name,  and  thousands  were  enabled  to 
gather  meaning  from  the  writings  of 
others. 

In  1878,  Thomas  A.  Edison  invented 
the  phonograph,  making  it  possible  for 
millions  to  enjoy  the  voices  of  perform- 
ers whom  they  could  never  see  in  person. 

In  1904.  Congress  passed  legislation 
creating  a  limited,  free  service  for  the 
blind,  utilizing  the  braille  alphabet.  Dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed,  additional 
legislation  established  a  central,  free 
library  service  for  the  blind. 

In  1966.  Congress  extended  this  service 
to  all  persons  imable  to  read  convention- 
al printed  matter  because  of  any  physical 
limitation.  In  addition  to  books  printed 
in  braille,  this  service  developed  what  is 
known  as  "talking  books."  utilizing  a 
record  player  and  records. 

OPENINO    NEW    DOOBS 

Today  over  165.000  Americans,  includ- 
ing about  1600  Kansans  who  are  unable 
to  see.  hold  a  book,  or  turn  the  pages  of 
a  book,  are  participating  in  this  unique 
program,  opening  many  new  doors  of 
education  and  enjoyment  for  themselves. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  both  profes- 
sionals and  volunteers,  best  sellers, 
classics,  vocational  guides,  and  current 
news  and  special  interest  magazines  are 
transcribed  into  braille  and  onto  rec- 
ords and  tapes.  About  3,200,000  differ- 
ent pieces  of  material  are  available  in 
the  program.  From  June  1968  to  June 
1969,  there  were  5,729,000  requests  for 
the  material.  In  fiscal  year  1968-69,  624 
new  titles  were  recorded  as  talking  books 
and  314  were  added  in  press  braille. 
On  tape,  461  were  added. 

All  material  is  geared  to  all  age  groups 
and  a  wide  variety  of  personal  interests 
and  is  distributed  on  a  loan  basis,  free  of 
charge. 

Participation  in  the  program  also  in- 
cludes biennial  book  catalogs  and  bi- 
monthly book  reviews  in  written  text, 
braille,  or  on  record,  free  of  charge. 
Talking  book  machines  also  are  loaned 
without  charge. 

OTHER  BENErrrs 

The  borrowing  period  for  braille  or 
recorded  material  is  usually  1  month. 
The  material  is  received  and  returned 
in  a  sturdy  container  provided  free  of 
charge  and  sent  through  the  mails  with 
no  postage.  The  "talking  book"   ma- 
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chine  may  be  retained  as  long  as  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  continues. 

TO    QXTALIFY 

To  qualify,  an  individual  must  secure 
a  brief  statement  describing  the  physical 
disability  and  verification  that  he  can- 
not use  conventionally  printed  materials 
from  a  doctor,  optometrist,  registered 
nurse,  physical  therapist,  professional 
staff  member  of  a  hospital  or  institu- 
tion or,  in  the  absence  of  any  of  these, 
a  professional  librarian. 

•ITie  statement  is  then  sent  to  one  of  43 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically handicapped.  The  library  for  Kan- 
sas is  the  Wolfner  Memorial  Library  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
3844  Oliver  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63108. 

Addresses  of  regiontil  libraries  for  other 
States  may  be  secured  by  contacting  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Hand- 
icapped, Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20542. 

Library  service  begins  about  2  weeks 
after  the  regional  library  receives  cer- 
tification of  disability. 

RESPONsnn.rrT,  applattse 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  Library  of 
Congress  Division  Chief  Robert  Bray, 
his  very  fine  staff  in  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  bear 
the  responsibility  and  deserve  the  ap- 
plause for  this  program. 

In  addition,  however,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  unsung  heroes — volunteers,  pro- 
fessionals and  private  organizations  and 
State  agencies — who  are  also  devoting 
endless  energy  and  talent  to  make  this 
program  a  success. 

The  national  organizations  include: 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  American  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion, Arthritis  Foundation,  National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  National 
Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crii^Jeid  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  paralyzed^'veterans, 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc., 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Howe  Pi-ess  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind.  Recording  for  the  Blind  ai^d  Tele- 
phone Pioneers  of  America.         ^ 

Joining  hundreds  of  vwunteers 
throughout  the  country  in  transcribing 
books  into  braille  and  serving  as  proof- 
readers are  42  Kansas  people.  They  are: 

Hutchinson:  Mrs.  Donald  Glbbs.  Mrs. 
Betty  J.  Carman. 

Wichita:  Miss  Shirley  Smith.  Mrs. 
Anne  Buhl,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Hazel  Cravens.  Mrs.  C.  I.  Stein,  Mrs. 
Djiix)thy  Dinwiddle,  Mrs.  Von  Eulbert, 
Mrs.  Emma  Graham,  Mrs.  Jean  Hedges, 
Mrs. ,.  Dorothy  Jocelyri.  Mrs.  Janice 
Kellerman,  Mrs.  Margueritte  Lee,  Mrs. 
Norma  Lobaugh.  Carlton  B.  Martin.  Mrs. 
Grace  Martin,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Sauzek. 
Thelma  E.  Showman,  Mrs.  Octavia 
Trueheart. 

Derby:  Mrs.  Dottle  Devine. 

Caney:  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Walker. 

Dodge  City:  Zola  Thomas,  Walter  A. 
Thomas. 

E3  Dorado:  Mrs.  Florence  K.  Leonard. 

Haven:  Mrs.  Marvel  Kollman. 

I(ria:  Mrs.  Joy  Lingle. 

Kiowa:  Mrs.  Hazel  Johnson. 

Lansing:  C.  S.  Anderson. 

Lawrence:  Mrs.  Hilda  Holmes. 

Leavenworth:  Miss  Veta  Miller. 
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Medicine  Lodge:  Mrs.  Fannie  Stevens. 

Nashville:  Mrs.  Bonnie  Randolph. 

Parsons:  Mrs.  Clifford  Jones. 

Prairie  Village:  Armemarie  Goldfarb, 
Mrs.  Betty  Keating,  Mrs.  Leah  Kieiffer, 
Mrs.  Dolores  Ufford,  James  Wees. 

Sedgwick:  Mrs.  Connie  Nordstedt. 

Shawnee  Mission:  Mrs.  Margaret  L. 
Twin. 

Pretty  Prairie:  Mrs.  Lois  Smelser. 

Valley  Center:  Mrs.  Jennie  Byerly. 


THE   VIETNAM   CONFLICT   SHOULD 
NOT    BE    A    PARTISAN    ISSUE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26.  1969 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue,  and  this  sentiment  has  been 
voiced  by  thousands  of  people,  includ- 
ing Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
nELD.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  October  8,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn,  Baim|r  which  I  recommend 
to  my  colleagues:* 

Nixon  Had  No  Part  in  Creating  Sorry  Mess 
IN  Vietnam 
Democratic  Senators,  et  al.,  tuning  up 
with  their  national  chairman  for  louder 
blasts  at  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy, 
would  have  done  well  to  have  heeded  in- 
stead the  sage  counsel  of  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield.  By  more  than  inference  it 
was  advice — Inseparable  from  the  opinion  he 
expressed: 

"I  think  the  President  Is  doing  every- 
thing he  can,  according  to  the  best  advice 
he  can  get,  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  It  Is  not 
a  partisan  issue.  It  is  something  we  must  all 
try  to  work  toward  a  solution  of,  and  I  am 
hopeful  it  can  be  accomplished  in  the  not 
too  distant  future." 

If  such  party  colleagues  as  National  Chair- 
man Fred  Harris,  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(Senate  Whip),  J.  William  Fulbrlght.  et  al., 
heard  It,  they  gave  no  sign.  By  Harris'  sig- 
nal-calling, October  Is  the  big  month  for  a 
frontal  policy  assault — with  no  holds  barred. 
Characteristically  they  were  talking  when 
they  should  have  been  listening;  and  when 
they  could  have  been  examining  for  pre- 
vious party  shoals  the  cross-currents  on 
which  they  were  blithely  embarking. 

Republican  Chairman  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
wound  up  and  let  them  have  it  Tuesday 
squarely  between  the  eyes.  He  recalled  some 
facts  about  when,  how.  and  by  whom,  the 
United  States  got  involved  militarily  in  that 
war.  The  quotes  suffice,  as  a  matter  of  record, 
with  which  the  nation  is  acquainted: 

"Democratic  administrations  committed 
over  a  half  million  U.S.  troops  to  a  war  in 
Vietnam. 

"It  was  Ted  Kennedy  who  supported 
President  Kennedy's  escalation  in  Vietnam, 
and  Fred  Harris  who  supported  Hubert 
Humphrey  on  Vietnam,  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey who  supported  President  Johnson's 
proposals. 

"It  is  President  Nixon  who  has  ordered 
60,000  troops  out  of  Vietnam,  and  who  has 
cut  draft  calls  by  50,000." 

Raucous  voices  in  the  Harris-Fulbrlght- 
Kennedy  corner  won't  be  restrained  by  any 
appeal  to  reason  or  statesmanship  issued 
by  the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  though  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  oould  wish  his  party  Whip 
would  grow  to  a  stature  of  judgment  and 
maturity  suited  to  that  office.  In  the  Interest 
of  a  nation  confronting  a  matter  that  tran- 
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scends  partisanship,  he  devoutly  could  wish 
that. 

He  counselled  wisely,  but  has  been  Ignored 
by  these  colleagues. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  nation  that  knows  the 
score — and  the  record  cited — hardly  can  they 
ignore  the  fact  that  they  have  been  hit  by 
their  own  boomerang  of  political  mischief. 
How  did  the  United  States  get  into  that 
war? 

In  his  "Editor's  Notebook"  column  on  Sept. 
28,  John  S.  Knight,  head  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  published  the  significant  back- 
ground of  that  Involvement : 

"Some  readers  have  questioned  my  state- 
ment that  the  late  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  first 
president  of  South  Vietnam,  was  'largely 
an  American  creation,  promoted  by  the  late 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  and  financed  by 
the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.' 

"Former  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  ex- 
plains that  'it  was  Cardinal  Spellman  who 
arranged  for  a  public  relations  firm  to  buUd 
up  Diem  as  the  CathoUc  puppet  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  Dlem's  brother,  the  Cath- 
.ollc  bishop  of  Saigon,  beat  a  path  to  Spell- 
'  man's  door  to  promote  the  war'. 

"Drew  Pearson  reported  that  Cardinal 
Spellman  enlisted  the  support  of  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  a  heavy  contributor  to  Spellman's 
charities,  to  hire  the  Harold  Dram  public 
relations  firm,  at  a  fee  of  $3,000  a  month, 
to  represent  Diem  as  'the  man  who  could 
save  Vietnam."  The  Cardinal  helped  organize 
•the  American  friends  of  Vietnam'  to  promote 
Diem  and  American  aid. 

"Ironically,  when  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  proved 
to  be  a  liability  to  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, he  was  assassinated  in  1963  and  with- 
out protest  from  the  U.S.  government. 

"The  unpopular  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  noted  for 
high-handed  edicts  enforced  by  corrupt  sub- 
ordinates, was  once  described  by  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  'the  Winston  Churchill  of  South- 
east Asia.'  " 

Subsequent  to  such  a  start  of  this  thing, 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  com- 
mitted the  first  16,000  U.S.  troops.  And  it 
might  incidentally  be  recalled  that  it  was 
then-Defense  Secretary  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara  and  his  successor,  Clark  M.  Clifford, 
who,  over  so  many  years,  conducted  the  war 
in  a  manner  that  denied  to  the  mlUtary  any 
victory  which  Is  the  one  essential  of  combat. 
This  Is  the  sorry  story  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  that  stinking  mess,  for  none  of  which  can 
Richard  Nixon  or  his  administration  bear  the 
slightest  blame. 
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than  the  combined  public  debt  of  all  the 
other  nations. 

The  subcommittee  chairman  aleo  reported 
that  new  budget  requests  made  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  calendar  year  totalled 
more  than  $10  billion  for  foreign  assistance 
In  the  form  of  loans,  grants  and  credits; 
that  there  were  unexpended  balances  from 
prior  years  of  more  than  $18  bUUon;  that  If 
the  new  requests  should  be  approved,  the 
total  funds  available  would  be  more  than 
$29  billion  and  that  the  net  cost  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  this  country  since 
World  War  II  is  more  than  $182  billion. 

This  is  an  imposing  list  of  reasons  why 
Congress  should  go  slow  before  it  votes  any 
more  foreign  aid  authorizations  and  cer- 
tainly before  It  grants  all  the  requests  for 
funds  that  have  been  made. 

It  Is  difficult  also  to  understand  why  addi- 
tional funds  are  being  sought  at  a  time 
when  so  much  money  Is  still  In  the  pipe- 
line— the  $18  billion  In  unexpended  bal- 
ances from  previous  years.  It  would  seem 
that  much  money  could  keep  the  foreign 
aid  program  going  quite  satlsfactorUy  for 
several  years  at  least. 

Americans  will  not  begrudge  much  of 
the  $182  billion  they  have  provided  to  help 
other  nations  of  the  world  In  the  past  25 
years.  At  the  concltislon  of  World  War  n 
many  war-torn  countries  were  prostrate; 
some  no  doubt  could  not  have  survived 
without  the  American  aid  that  was  cheer- 
fully sent  to  them  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

But  most  of  these  countries  are  back  on 
their  feet  now  and  an  unfortunately  large 
number  of  them  with  little  memory  of  what 
the  American  people  did  for  them  In  their 
hour  of  pressing  need. 

And  desirable  as  It  may  be  to  help  the 
under  developed  nations  of  the  world  to 
raise  their  Uvlng  standards,  the  United 
States,  rich  as  It  Is,  simply  does  not  have 
all  that  money.  There  Is  a  bottom  to  the 
barrel,  even  In  this  wealthiest  of  all  nations. 
The  dreary  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion faced  by  this  country  and  the  domestic 
infiatlon  which  seems  to  be  increasing  as 
far  as  the  housewife  is  concerned  are  due 
as  much  concern  and  action  as  is  the  wel- 
fare of  other  nations  in  the  world. 

A  step  in  the  right  dlrecUon  would  be  the 
defeat,  or  at  least  a  drastic  reduction  In 
funds  called  for  in  the  foreign  aid  bUl 
which  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  reported  out  and  which  may  be  voted 
upon  next  week. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  26.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Foreign  Aid  Bill," 
published  in  the  Daily  Progress,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  on  November  19,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Foreign  Am  Bill 

A  report  from  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations gives  rise  to  some  further  doubts 
about  the  level  of  foreign  aid  being  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

A  main  question  raised  Is  how  far  this 
nation  should  go  In  continuing  to  share  Its 
resources  with  the  world  when  the  U.S.  pub- 
lic debt  now  stands  at  $57,081,000,000  more 


JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Con- 
gressman representing  Cape  Cod,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  sorrow  and  condolences  of  myself 
and  my  constituents  at  the  death  of  our 
distinguished  neighbor,  a  great  Ameri- 
can, Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 

In  his  own  right,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
fully  deserves  the  eulogies  that  his  mem- 
ory is  receiving  from  business  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  across  the  country.  As 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  as  first 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  as  an  innovative  tnem- 
ber  of  the  UJ5.  Maritime  Commission 
during  one  of  the  crucial  points  in  our 
history,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  made  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  direction  of  this 
Nation. 


oxv- 
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But,  beyond  his  own  noteworthy 
achievements.  Joe  Kennedy  wiU  be  re- 
membered as  the  father  of  perhaps  the 
foremost  famUy  in  20th-century  Ameri- 
can poUtics.  He  gave  the  Nation  a  Presi- 
dent, an  Attorney  General,  and  three 
Senators,  all  who  demonstrated  a  style, 
character,  and  charisma  unparalleled  in 
American  history. 

Through  his  own  life  and  through 
those  of  his  sons.  Joe  Kennedy  demon- 
strated the  full  potential  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  He  was  tough,  and  ambitious, 
sentimental,  sometimes  reactionary,  and 
sometimes  wrong.  He  was  always  contro- 
versial and  he  was  astonishingly  suc- 
cessful Only  in  America  could  a  man 
of  his  background  reach  the  heights  that 
Joe  Kennedy  did.  America  gave  Joe  Ken- 
nedy great  opportunity:  he  took  it.  and 
repaid  it  in  full  measure. 

My  own  constituency  felt  the  Impact 
of  this  remarkaWe  man  even  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  country.  He  spent  Ws 
early  years  as  assistant  manager  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipyard,  in  Qulncy ;  he  spent 
most  of  his  retirement  years  as  a  resident 
of  *^annisport.  where  he  presided  over 
"  the  most  accomplished  family  in  the 
Nation,  and  made  the  "Kennedy  com- 
pound" an  internationally  known  land- 
marts. 

We  felt  his  presence  in  other  ways 
also,  through  his  generousity  and  phil- 
anthropy. The  Boys  Clubs  in  New  Bed- 
ford and  Fall  River,  the  Cape  Cod  Hos- 
pital, the  Kennedy  rink  in  Hyannis— 
these  and  other  worthy  causes  all  have 
been  helped  by  Joe  Kennedy,  and  the 
memory  of  his  geneteslty  will  linger 
there  for  years  to  come. 

I  recall  one  particular  Incident  that 
epitomizes,  in  a  way,  the  kind  of  man 
Joe  Kennedy  was.  Some  years  ago,  the 
Cape  Cod  Hospital  reached  the  end  of 
a  fundralsing  campaign,  short  of  th«|pk 
$1  million  goal  by  $15,000.  When  Joe 
Kennedy  heard  of  this,  he  wrote  a  check 
for  that  amount  and  sent  in  to  the  fxmd- 
raislng  headquarters  in  the  hands  of  his 
son— now  Senator— Ted  Kennedy. 

That  was  Joe  Kennedy.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant,  a  remarkable 
successful  businessman,  and  a  generous 
philanthropist.  Few  men  have  had  a  more 
accomplished  lifetime,  and  few  men  have 
made'a  more  lasting  imprint  on  the  fate 
of  their  nation. 

So  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  many 
constituents  who  admired  the  man  and 
his  work,  let  me  extend  our  heartfelt  and 
sincere  sympathies  to  his  gracious  widow 
Rose,  and  to  the  rest  of  his  family. 
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KEEPING  FAITH  ^JITH  THE  YOUNG 

HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26.  1969 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Nation  finally  galvanized  for  a  fight  to 
clean  up  our  environment  and  conserve 
oxu-  great  out-of-doors,  it  is  time  we  turn 
from  talk  to  action.  Mr.  Michael  Frome, 
conservation  editor  of  Field  and  Stream 
magazine  and  nationally  known  figure 


In  outdoor  recreation,  youth  conserva- 
tion and  envhronment.  recently  spoke  in 
graphic  terms  about  the  problems  of  our 
outdoors.  ^^  ^ 

He  also  focused  on  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  legislation  presentiy  before 
this  Congress  as  an  "important  pro- 
posal "  as  a  "chance  for  our  generation 
to  keep  faith  with  the  young"  and  as  an 
aid  in  conserving  the  heritage  of  our 
public  lands  and  forests. 

So  that  the  Mwnbers  of  Congress  can 
benefit  from  Mr.  Frome's  remarks,  I  in- 
sert them  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord: 

ADDRXSS    OF    MICHAH,    FBOMK.     C30N8I!KVATI0N 

Editor,  Piku)  and  Stkeam,  at  ths  Annual 
Cotrmmoit  of  thx  National  Campceound 
OwNExa  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oc- 
TOBKB  31.   1969 

FeUow  campers.  leUow  conservatlonUtB, 
anyone  who  protects  open  space  and  pro- 
vides the  American  people  with  a  healthful 
and  inspirational  experience  In  the  outdoors 
I  consider  a  partner  In  conservaUon.  This 
U  why^I  have  come  here.  Most  private  camp- 
ground owners  I  have  met  Impress  me  as 
being  lovers  of  nature  and  of  people.  They 
expect  to  make  a  Uvlng  and  deserve  to,  yet 
they  seem  to  find  service  more  satisfying 
than  profit.  I  hope  this  may  always  be  the 

case. 

Your  president,  Tom  Jones,  asked  me  to 
implant  the  "seeds  of  purpose."  The  sum  and 
substance  of  my  message  In  fulfillment  of 
ms  request  are  simple:  The  future  growth 
of  the  private  campground  industry  depends 
on  sustelnlng  or  restoring  a  healthy,  whole- 
some national  environment,  with  clean  air 
and  clear  water,  upon  protecting,  expanding 
and  enhancing  recreation  lands  both  public 
and  private,  ranging  from  wilderness  to  re- 
sorts. At  the  same  time,  the  campground 
industry  can  contribute  to  the  national  en- 
vironment by  cultivating  a  sense  of  respect 
for  It  among  campers  and  by  joining  with 
us  In  the  conservation  movement. 

I  don't  have  to  teU  you  the  world  today  is 
In  one  big.  filthy  mess.  When  I  left  Washing- 
ton yesterday  I  looked  down  from  the  air- 
plane window:  our  beloved  national  capital 
was  enveloped  In  a  blanket  of  smoke.  It  was 
nothing  new.  different  or  extraordinary.  It 
was  not  smog  that  comes  and  goes  with  the 

wind It  was  smoke,  chronic  and  permanent. 

Coming  into  this  great  city  In  the  heart  of 
America,  the  smoke  was  even  worse.  Re- 
cently an  airline  pilot— a  man  who  files  the 
largest  type  of  aircraft  In  service  today- 
came  to  see  me.  He  said  that  a  mass  of  smoke 
more  than  30.000  feet  thick  hangs  over  the 
country  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  the 
Mississippi  River  and  even  much  of  the  West. 
He  told  me  that  air  pollution— by  whatever 
name  It  may  be  called— la  an  increasing 
threat  to  flight  safety  because  the  vision  of 
the  pilots  Is  seriously  obscured. 

Experts  say  the  earth  Is  smothering  witSi 
the  stuff  man  is  throwing  away,  and  soon 
there  may  be  no  more  "away"  to  throw  it  to. 
This  came  home  to  me  forcefully  last  week 
when  I  received  a  copy  of  a  recent  speech  by 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Tourism  In  Ontario. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Bray.  One  thinks  of  Canada  as  a 
large  and  unspoUed  frontier.  Yet  he  voiced 
expressions  of  desperate  concern. 

America  the  Beautiful,  he  said,  can  aU  too 
often  be  described  as  America  the  Contami- 
nated and  anxiety  about  the  quaUty  of  life 
has  become  a  rising  political  issue.  In  the 
summer  of  1969.  Canadian  families  beginning 
their  vacations  at  the  lake,  river  or  shore, 
where  they  used  to  swim  without  a  second 
thought,  often  took  along  a  new  piece  of 
equipment:  a  laboratory  bottle  and  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  collect  water  samples.  Just 
about  everyone  now  knows  about  conform 
counts.  On  New  Brunswick's  St.  John  River, 
the  government  Fisheries  Department  opened 
a    three-and-a-half    mlUlon   doUar   salmon 


hatchery  la«t  summer,  only  to  find  that  at 
least  6000  smolt  died  wltJUn  a  few  months 
l>ecauBe  of  polluted  river  water. 

The  same  crises  extend  to  every  society 
around  the  globe,  where  over-expanding  In- 
dustrialization has  created  excessive  waste 
that  Is  polsomng  plants,  wildlife  and  man 
himself.  Almost  every  week  brings  new  warn- 
ings of  Impending  ecological  upsets— of  cer- 
tain birds  becoming  exttnct,  hauls  of  In- 
edible fish.  mysterlouB  animal  sicknesses. 

Clearly,  we  must  tackle  without  delay 
pollution  catised  by  DDT  and  other  pesti- 
cides, by  radioactive  waste,  chemloal  fer- 
tilizers and  hot  water  from  nuclear  power 
reactors:  we  must  act  to  reduce  the  shatter- 
ing cacophony  of  modem  noises  that  grate  on 
the  nerves  and  even  damage  living  orga- 
nisms;  we  must  face  and  resolve  the  chal- 
lenge of  festering  cltyscapes  and  bUghted 
roadsides:  we  must  examine  the  pollution  ot 
visual  ugliness.  ^  ^,    *v, 

"Modern  man,"  said  Thor  Heyerdahl.  the 
great  Norwelglan  explorer  and  scientist, 
"seems  to  believe  he  can  get  everything  he 
needs  from  the  comer  drug  store.  He  doesn't 
understand  that  everything  has  a  source  in 
the  land  or  sea,  and  that  he  must  respect 
those  sources.  If  the  indiscriminate  pollu- 
tion continues,  we  wUl  be  sawing  off  the 
branch  we  are  sitting  on." 

I  agree  and  for  this  reason  believe  In 
camping  and  in  promoting  It — not  neces- 
sarily more  camping  In  terms  of  quantity, 
but  more  In  terms  of  quaUty,  more  better 
camping.  Adventures  In  the  outdo<MB  are 
essential  to  appreciating  the  mechanism  ol 
the  land.  The  further  we  move  from  the  nat- 
ural ways  of  our  ancestors  and  the  further 
we  move  Into  urbanized  Insulation,  the  more 
do  people  lose  touch  with  their  origins.  A 
society  that  relies  on  sewers  to  carry  away 
Its  offal,  Uvlng  In  cities  recklessly  spewing 
waste  into  streams,  subjected  to  unending 
propaganda  proipoting  throw-away  bottles, 
cans  and  packages,  can  hardly  understand 
its  dependence  on  natural  resources,  or  ex- 
press much  effort  to  protect  them. 

Camping  spans  a  multitude  of  definitions 
and  reasons,  each  of  which  has  Its  place  and 
purpose.  But  In  the  sum  total  of  all  our 
motivations  there  Is  a  conmion  denominator: 
The  urge  to  be  free,  to  tear  loose  from  urban 
and  suburban  ways.  Camping  Is  a  natural 
and  necessary  reaction  and  antidote  to  a 
frenzied  supercltlfled  age — a  return  for  sus- 
tenance to  pioneer  pathways  and  to  na- 
ture's bosom.  The  extent  to  which  people 
flock  to  the  prettiest  lakes,  the  most  attrac- 
tive scenery,  and  the  shadiest  glens  empha- 
sizes the  desire  to  enjoy  unspoiled  natural 
settings  of  the  highest  quality. 

In  the  old  days  everything  necessary  for 
a  camper's  comfort  and  survival  he  had  to 
provide  himself;  It  was  part  of  the  culture, 
a  rather  challenging  but  rewarding  way  oJ 
life.  Today  the  trick  seems  to  be  to  spend 
enough  money  so  that  everything  Is  done 
for  you,  with  all  the  mechanical  contriv- 
ances and  conveniences  of  indoor  life  at 
home  adapted  into  outdoor  life  away  from 
home.  There  is  scant  emphasis  on  self-reli- 
ance or  on  the  need  to  respect  the  environ- 
ment of  natvire.  Thus  equipped— and  often 
overequipped— with  everything  but  basic 
training,  our  campers  take  to  the  open 
spaces,  congregating  as  close  together  as 
possible,  as  if  there  were  safety  in  nimibers. 
Presently  they  completely  transform  the 
setting  Into  the  kind  of  littered,  noisy,  and 
overcrowded  ghetto  they  left  behind. 

If  I  had  my  way,  new  campers  would  1 « 
required  to  start  with  a  one-week  training 
course.  They  would  go  into  the  woods  In 
groups  and  leam  to  pitch  an  old-fashioned 
pup  tent,  build  a  fire,  and  get  along  without 
mechanical  gadgetry.  They'd  have  discus- 
sions on  appreciation  of  the  outdoors  ana 
on  the  fundamental  blessings  and  benefits 
of  camping  ...  On  second  thought,  make 
that  a  two-week  course,  for  these  lessons 
come  slowly. 
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Instead,  though  campers  think  they  may 
be  following  the  footpaths  of  the  frontiers- 
men, their  Incomplete,  faulty  schooling  and 
the  Inadequate  guidance  they  receive  drive 
them  to  follow  city  ways. 

As  I  travel  over  the  country,  I  see  many 
examples  of  overuse  and  misuse  of  camp- 
grounds, both  pubUc  and  private.  Trampled 
vegetation  and  exposed  tree  roots  are  com- 
mon sights,  proving  as  damaging  to  water- 
shed values  as  the  vmcontroUed  bulldozer, 
logger  or  miner.  These  are  the  obvious  re- 
sults of  pounding  by  too  many  feet.  But 
even  without  physical  damage,  the  presence 
of  too  many  people  demeans  a  setting.  A  lake 
may  be  rich  In  appeal  when  ten  people  are 
on  Its  shores.  It  may  retain  most  of  that  ap- 
peal with  50  or  even  260.  But  at  some  point 
sheer  numbers  alone  must  transform  a  pleas- 
ant campgrotmd  Into  a  hotislng  colony  and 
ultimately  Into  an  outdoor  slum. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  I  favor  rationed 
use  of  campgrounds  in  national  and  state 
parks  and  In  the  wilderness  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  Russell  Tobey.  director  of 
state  parks  In  New  Hampshire,  put  It  very 
well  when  he  told  me:  "A  few  years  ago  we 
thought  we  were  doing  the  kindly  thing 
to  make  room  for  everybody,  to  let  them 
hang  from  the  trees  and  behind  rocks.  But 
we  suffered  dire  consequences  In  overcrowd- 
ing. In  overstrained  staffs,  roads  and  water 
systems.  We  concluded  we  must  strive  for 
optimum,  rather  than  maximtmi  develop- 
ment. This  firm  policy  has  encouraged  pri- 
vate campgrounds  all  over  the  state  and 
they  are  a  considerable  factor  In  the 
economy." 

Alas,  too  often,  because  of  lack  of  Imagina- 
tion or  courage,  state  and  federal  officials 
take  the  easy  way  out.  They  misread  the 
aspirations  of  their  clients  and  misjudge  their 
own  repsonslbllltles.  Instead  of  devising  new 
techniques  to  Introduce  people  to  nature 
and  nature  to  people,  they  pour  concrete  for 
more  highways,  transpose  such  devices  as 
"motor  nature  trails"  to  the  back  country, 
and  congest  visitors  on  treeless  barren  camp- 
ing suburblas.  In  the  process  they  destroy 
the  natural  features  people  have  come  to  en- 
joy. 

We  need  look  no  further  for  an  example 
than  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  the 
country's  most  popular  national  park.  The 
so-called  "master  plan"  which  citizen  con- 
servationists have  been  fighting  for  more 
than  two  years.  Is  a  blzzare  design  of  roads 
gutting  the  wilderness,  of  massive  camp- 
grounds of  200  or  300  or  600  units  that  rob 
the  camper  of  a  true  park  experience  and 
take  up  priceless  national  real  estate  for 
sheer  bedroom  space. 

Public  areas,  and  private  ones  as  well,  need 
to  give  people  a  capsule  course  of  ecology  In 
the  campground  so  they  realize  the  site  is 
alive,  delicate  and  fragile.  But  even  when  the 
grounds  are  kept  clean  and  neat  and  land- 
scaped, this  m  Itself  will  stimulate  respect. 

I  believe  that  national  parks  and  many 
national  forests  should  be  restricted  to  tent 
camping,  that  trailers  should  be  diverted 
outside.  Trailers  and  large  luxury  vehicles  are 
Increasingly  difficult  to  accommodate  on  park 
roads  and  parking  areas.  They  require  as 
much  space  as  buses,  yet  carry  only  a  hand- 
ful of  people. 

Elimination  of  large  trailer  sites,  water 
systems,  sewer  systems,  electrical  hookups 
and  the  like  would  not  mean  the  exclusion  of 
people,  but  rather  the  protection  of  choice 
country  for  the  enjoyment  of  people.  It 
would  also  mean  the  enlargement  of  regional 
vacation  areas,  with  more  surrotinding  state 
parks,  private  campgrounds  and  resorts  to 
serve  the  rising  tide  of  recreational  travelers. 
In  this  regard,  I  must  say  that  I  find  the 
continued  rivalry  among  federal  agencies. 
the  tunnel  vision,  the  inability  to  project 
beyond  boundaries,  and  the  lip  service  given 
to  be  Intolerable.  It  mttst  end;  the  Interest 
of  the  people  must  prevail. 
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As  an  example  of  how  a  regional  plan  could 
work,  tsampers  bound  for  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  would  receive  their 
assignments  by  reservations  In  advance  or 
at  the  entrances.  When  all  spaces  were  taken 
other  arrivals  would  be  directed  to  private 
campgrounds,  the  adjoining  national  forests. 
and  the  Cherokee  TtI'i^"  Reservation.  In  this 
way  the  entire  region  would  be  embraced  In 
the  camping  design;  then  visitors  could  reach 
trails  in  the  nations^  park  abofird  a  tramcar 
or  bus.  The  same  reservation  system  could 
be  applied  at  the  gateways  to  Acadia,  the 
Everglades,  the  Tetons  and  Yellowstone.  At 
Cape  Cod,  a  central  clearance  headquarters 
is  urgenUy  needed — to  save  the  national  sea- 
shore as  well  as  to  take  care  of  the  public. 
The  national   parks  and   national   forests 
are  both  entering  Into  a  vital  new  era  as 
environmental  study  areaA   for   the   young 
people  of  our  country.  An  important  pro- 
poeal    before    Congress    would    establish    a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  toward  that  end. 
I  envision  It  as  a  chance  for  our  generation 
to  keep  faith  with  the  young,  to  show  with 
deed  that  our  legacy  U  not  simply  one  of 
war  and  hate  and  environmental  degrada- 
tion, but  of  hope  and  confidence  and  peace. 
It  was  the  late   Aldo  Leopold,  a  distin- 
guished conservatlonst  and  educator,  who  de- 
clared,  "I  am  glad  I  shall   never  be  young 
without  wild  country  to  be  young  in."  The 
national  lands  maintain  the  opportunity  for 
successive    generations    to   acquaint   them- 
selves firsthand  with  conditions  that  have 
shaped  our  culture.  Such  contacts  are  es- 
sential to  the  sense  of  being  an  American. 
That  young  people  are  shut  off  from  health- 
ful outdoor  experiences  undoubtedly  contrib- 
utes to  the  rising  tide  of  crime  and  violence. 
The  use  of  public  lands  as  environmental 
study  areas  means  the  role  of  the  private 
lands   must   grow   In    meeting   recreational 
needs,  and,  hopefully,  with  a  conservation 
conscience. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  what  two  other  organizations  In  the 
travel  field  are  doing. 

First,  the  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Asso- 
ciation. It  has  a  national  Committee  for  a 
Quality  Environment,  with  nineteen  func- 
tioning state  committees.  It  Issues  to  its 
members  kits  containing  a  variety  of  publi- 
cations showing  what  they  can  do  in  the 
area  of  conservation. 

In  addition.  All  AH&MA  members  are 
asked  to  pledge  themselves  to: 

( 1 )  Preserve  beauty  where  it  now  exists. 

(2)  Provide  beauty  where  It  Is  lacking. 

(3)  Build  with  conservation  and  beauty  In 
the  forefront  of  our  thinking. 

(4)  Conserve  our  nattiral  resotiroes  of 
land,  air  and  water. 

(5)  Lead  in  this  effort  In  the  communities. 
The  second  organization  Is  the  Society  of 

American  Travel  Writers,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  former  president.  Two  years  ago 
we  established  a  Committee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Preservation  and  this  year  Issued 
our  first  "Connie"  Awards,  reflecting — a» 
our  president,  Robert  S.  Kane,  declared — 
the  concern  of  travel  writers  over  "the  in- 
creasing assaults  on  our  country's  great 
wilderness  areas,  wildlife  sanctuaries,  free- 
flowing  rivers  and  historic  sites." 

As  he  put  it.  "The  sacrifice  of  natural 
beauty  and  historic  landmarks  for  the  con- 
struction of  jetports.  super-highways,  hous- 
ing developments  and  other  facilities  in  the 
name  of  progress  Is  fast  depleting  the  very 
elements  which  make  up  our  quaUty  travel 
and  recreational  environment.  Campaigns 
of  conservationists  often  go  unnoticed,  un- 
supported and  unsung,  and  these  dedicated 
efforts  deserve  nationwide  recognition.  To 
this  end  the  Society  has  established  the 
'Connie'  Award." 

At  our  recent  convention  In  Las  Vegas 
we  presented  Connies  to  six  worthy  recipi- 
ents. I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  shall  be 
giving  such  awards  to  various  individuals 
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and  organizations  in  the  campground  In- 
dustry. 

I  love  to  camp  and  have  been  camping 
within  the  past  month.  Everyone  to  his 
own  taste,  but  for  me  wilderness  camping  Is 
the  ultimate  experience.  It  has  sophistica- 
tion in  Its  utter  simplicity.  I'm  not  even 
sure  that  all  of  thU  type  of  high  quality 
camping  resource  must  be  limited  to  public 
lands. 

I  would  sunmiarlze  my  feeling  and  conric- 
tlon  about  the  whole  picture  as  follows:  If 
you  offer  the  people  excellence  they  will  find 
It  out  and  respond  to  It. 


OSCAR  SETTERQUIST  RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26.  1969 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
thankful  for  this  opport;unity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Oscar  Setterqulst  on  his 
retirement  from  the  Greater  Vallejo 
Recreation  District  after  25  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service.  It  is  indeed  an  honor 
to  have  had  such  a  fine  and  dedicated 
genUeman  meeting  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  largest  population  center  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District. 

A  great  tribute  can  be  paid  Mr.  Setter- 
qulst for  his  imtiring  service  to  the  grow- 
ing recreational  needs  of  the  Greater 
Vallejo  area.  However,  the  greatest  trib- 
ute has  already  been  given  by  those  who 
have  worked  and  persevered  with  him 
over  the  past  25  years  in  developing  our 
Vallejo  Recreation  District  into  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  State  of  California. 

Today,  we  can  only  confirm  the  good 
judgment  of  the  people  of  Vallejo  in 
electing  him  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Greater  Vallejo  Recreational  District  on 
July  12,  1944.  From  his  earliest  efforts 
with  Vallejo's  Defense  Recreational 
Committee  in  1941  to  his  Assuming  the 
recreation  chairmanship,  Mr.  Setterquist 
has  shown  the  greatest  ingenuity  and 
creativity  in  budgeting  and  building  the 
recreation  and  leisure  activities  in 
Greater  Vallejo. 

Let  us  only  look  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Setterqulst  and  his  staff 
from  1950  to  1960.  IXiring  this  period,  the 
Greater  Vallejo  Recreational  District, 
by  purchase  or  lease,  developed  the  Blue 
Rock  Springs  Park,  Terrace  Park,  the 
Wsishington  Playground,  the  Coimtry 
Club  Crest  area,  the  Lake  Chabot  Rosa 
Minipark.  Carquinez  Park  Area.  College 
Park,  and  the  property  adjacent  to  Lake 
Dalwlgk. 

He  has  now  been  chairman  of  the 
Greater  Vallejo  Recreational  District  for 
18  years.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
he  was  first  informed  of  his  appoint- 
ment, Mr.  Setterquist  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  serve 
on  the  Commission  ...  I  will  do  my  best  at 
all  times. 

Mr.  Setterqulst  has  done  his  "best  at 
all  times."  It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me 
to  know  him.  I  wish  him  even  greater 
success  in  the  years  to  come.  I  can  only 
wish  him  the  degree  of  contentment  and 
enjoyment  that  he  has  brought  the  peo- 
ple of  Greater  Vallejo  with  his  recrea- 
tional ideas  and  accomplishments. 
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LAND  REFORM  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  FLOYD  Y.  HICKS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  another  in  the  series  of 
informative  articles  on  South  Vietnam's 
problems  by  Mr.  Frank  Herbert  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
•  Mr."^  Herbert  recently  returned  from 
Vietnam  where  he  accompanied  Dr.  Roy 
L.  Prosterman  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, adviser  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  on  land  reform. 

The  article  follows: 
Where  Does  Whiti!  House  Authority  Start 

AND   PiNISH? 

(By  Prank  Herbert) 

In  the  executive  branch,  the  military  and 
the  great  bureaucracy  of  our  government,  a 
largely  secret  poUtlcal-guerrlUa  war  over 
Vietnam  Is  going  on  right  now  which.  In  Its 
deadly  potential,  overshadows  the  bloody 
fight  taking  its  dally  toll  far  across  the 
Pacific. 

You  are  going  to  read  here  as  full  a  de- 
scription-of  that  "other  war"  as  I  can  pro- 
(*uce — <imnes  of  people  Involved  and  the 
battlefields:  troop  withdrawal,  cease  fire,  land 
reform. 

Here  Is  the  arena  of  secret  decision  "for 
their  own  good  '  about  which  the  public  sel- 
dom learns  until  It's  too  late,  until  their  sons 
are  being  killed  and  their  tax  dollars  squan- 
dered. 

And  the  horrible  part  of  this  Is  that  these 
secret  decisions  often  are  made  at  the  middle 
echelons  of  the  bureaucracy  and  go  directly 
opposite  orders  being  received  from  the  top. 

There  were  moments  during  the  gathering 
of  this  Information  when  I  wondered  if  the 
Presidential  writ  didn't  stop  at  the  edge  of 
the  White  House  lawn. 

It's  obvious  that  President  Nixon  wants 
maximum  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
consistent  with  security  there,  he  wants  an 
honorable  cease  fire  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
he  wants  a  workable  land  reform  law  in  South 
Vietnam  upon  which  that  tortured  nation 
can  begin  building  political  stability. 

OPPOSED 

He  is  being  opposed  every  step  of  the  way, 
often  by  people  in  odd  comers  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  at  key  crossroads  in  the  imple- 
menting of  decisions,  people  who  can  make 
their  will  felt  subtly,  but  surely,  even  against 
a  president. 

We'll  go  into  this  In  detail  presently. 

The  stakes  In  the  "other  war"  (the  flght 
In  the  bureaucracy) — are  high — careers  and 
advancement,  political  power,  prestige,  self 
Justification. 

The  well  known  ability  of  the  human  mind 
to  rationalize  decisions  for  personal  benefit, 
no  matter  the  deadly  consequences  to  others, 
gets  Its  dally  workout  on  all  sides  In  this 
battle. 

Yet  the  American  public  knows  little  abowt 
this  secret  war. 

The  reasons  are  many.  There  Is  a  certain 
down-the-nose  disdain  about  "the  public" 
In  the  minds  of  some  of  those  Involved — 
which  says  something  about  their  real  belief 
In  functioning  democracy. 

Unhappily,  much  of  the  press  tends  to  be 
an  acquiescent  partner  in  the  secrecy.  We 
are  trained  to  protect  o\ar  sources. 

This  means  we  don't  use  names  of  people 
who  give  us  powerful  data  under  the  cloak 
of  anonymity.  We  don't  even  use  some  of  the 
data  directly  because  it  points  so  obviously 
to  the  source. 
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hunger 

The  name  of  this  game  Is  "career  hunger" 
and  OUT  own  careers  depend  on  the  dally 
Input  of  usable  Information.  If  the  sources 
dry  up,  our  careers  sizffer. 

Lives  of  soldiers  and  civilians  dying  In 
Vietnam  are  disregarded  In  this  scramble — 
not  entirely  out  of  cynicism,  but,  what  Is 
worse,  out  of  an  unspoken  agreement  In 
which  such  consequences  are  disregarded 
for  "larger"  reasons. 

It's  easy  to  find  a  larger  reason  when  that 
reason  coincides  with  your  own  desires. 

Let's  trace  one  case  history  as  an  Illustra- 
tion— that  of  Joseph  Mendenhall,  head  of  the 
Vietnam  desk  for  USAID  in  the  State  De- 
partment. USAID  is  our  International  devel- 
opment agency. 

Mendenhall,  as  political  counsel  to  the 
Saigon  Embassy  In  1960-63,  presided  over 
many  of  our  blunders  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Dlem-Nhu  regime. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  praised  the 
Rand  Report.  This  so-called  study,  since 
thoroughly  discredited  by  two  congressional 
investigating  committees,  was  written  by  a 
man  who  had  never  been  in  Vietnam. 

The  report  set  out  to  prove  that  Viet- 
namese political  stability  depended  larg^ely 
on  the  landowner  class — certainly  that  seg- 
ment of  the  population  which  is  most  op- 
portunistic and  would  be  the  first  to  dump 
us  in  a  crisis. 

As  late  as  last  April,  Mendenhall  still  was 
working  hard  for  a  voluntary  land  purchase 
program  which  would  extend  Its  eflTect  over 
some  12  years. 

Now,  however,  he  obviously  has  heard  the 
others  passed  down  from  the  White  House 
through  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers. 

ALINED 

The  f^-nier  land  reform  opponent  today 
appears  fully  aligned  with  current  policy, 
but  it's  an  alignment  which  deserves  exami- 
nation. 

Mendenhall  argues  that  the  Vietnamese 
land  reform  must  have  an  "adequate  appli- 
cation system"  under  which  the  tenants 
and  sharecroppers  can  ask  for  and  get  their 
land. 

Pressed,  he  explains  he  means  a  compli- 
cated system  of  deeds  and  paper  work — a 
system  certain  to  bog  down  administration 
and  open  wide  the  doors  to  corruption. 

Asked  why  he  favors  this,  Mendenhall 
says:  "Well,  you  know  there  may  be  many 
tenants  who  don't  want  to  be  landowners." 

(Hearing  this,  a  Washington  official  close 
to  the  White  House  Jibed:  "Sure!  Lots  of 
people  want  to  starve.") 

Bogging  the  law  down  in  paperwork  ap- 
pears to  be  the  one  thing  Mendenhall  can 
do  with  impunity  to  sabotage  federal  policy, 
but  he  also  has  taken  out  what  might  be 
called  an  Insurance  policy. 

The  new  chief  of  Land  Affairs  for  USAID 
in  Saigon,  Richard  Hough,  Is  a  Memlenhall 
man.  ' 

Hough  doesn't  really  see  why  we  should 
give  land  to  the  peasants.  (They've  only  been 
paying  for  It  at  the  rate  of  35  to  90  percent 
of  their  crop  annually  all  their  lives.) 

CHARGED 

He  believes  the  peasants  should  be  charged 
for  the  land  under  a  long  term  plan  cer- 
tain to  eliminate  immediate  political  Im- 
pact. 

You  will  recall  Mendenhall  earlier  favored 
a  voluntary  land  purchase  plan. 

When  pressed  on  the  built-in  delays  of  his 
proposals.  Mendenhall's  only  response  Is  a 
question:  "Why  are  you  so  concerned  about 
immediate  application  of  the  law?" 

The  answer  to  his  question  Is  quite  sim- 
ple: Saigon  needs  every  day  It  can  get  to 
build  a  solid  political  base  among  the  rural 
population  ahead  of  U.S.  withdrawal. 
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Our  withdrawal  rate  Is  perhaps  the  most 
Inflammatory  arena  of  this  "other  war." 

Oen.  Cralghton  Abrams,  the  U.S.  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  must  know  the  White 
House  is  Insisting  on  a  maximum  permissible 
rate  of  troop  withdrawal.  He  has  been  told 
this  in  so  many  words. 

Abrams  translates  this  as  "somewhere 
around  26,000  a  quarter,"  adding:  "We  could 
perhaps  go  down  to  449,000  by  next  June. 
With  everything  we  can  read  now,  this  seems 
practical." 

(Hearing  this,  one  Washington  official  said: 
"The  damn  fool  is  living  In  a  political  dream 
world.  Even  Pres.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  knows 
more  about  the  U.S.  political  climate  than 
that!") 

In  effect,  Abrams  is  trapped  by  the  rosy 
reports  he  has  transmitted  to  Washington 
on  the  successes  of  our  pacification  program 
and  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam's  in- 
creased effectiveness. 

No  doubt  there's  some  truth  In  his  pro- 
nouncements, but  their  Implications  are  de- 
ceptive. 

Much  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  Hamlet 
Security  Map  showing  that  80  percent  of 
South  Vietnam's  population  is  in  areas 
classed  "C"  or  better. 

DANGEROUS 

The  "C"  classification  translates  as  "Sub-    ! 
Ject   to   Infrequent   VC    (Vletcong)    harass- 
ment."   In   practice,    it   means:    "Relatively 
safe  In  the  daytime,  dangerous  at  night." 

The  city  of  Saigon,  It's  well  to  note,  has  a 
"C"  classification. 

MACV  (Military  Assistance  Command- 
Vietnam)  is  a  bit  hesitant  to  explain  how 
It  arrives  at  its  classifications,  but  appears 
to  place  great  store  on  the  fact  that  the  data 
comes  out  of  a  computer.  (It  apparently  Is 
based  on  a  physical  count  of  the  numlser  of 
VC  Incidents.) 

Obviously.  MACV  has  not  beard  the  old 
computer  operators'  axiom:  "Garbage  In: 
garbage  out." 

It's  equally  obvious  they  haven't  heard  the 
assessment  I  did  from  former  Vletminh  In- 
telligence officers. 

The  Vletminh  was  the  force  which  fought 
under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  defeat  the  French — a,\ 
combined  army  of  communists  and  Vietnam     \ 
nationalists. 

The  former  Vletminh  In  South  Vietnam 
are  those  who  could  not  stomach  commu- 
nism and  fied  to  the  south.  They  are  among 
the  most  violently  antl-communlst  of  all 
residents  in  the  south  today. 

These  officers  believe  much  of  the  VC  Infra- 
structure we  have  eliminated  was  put  there 
by  the  communists  for  Just  that  purpose 
and  that  the  hard  core  infrastructure  is  still 
waiting  In  many  communities  for  an  oppor- 
tune moment  to  act. 

The  most  likely  opportune  moment  would 
follow  a  cease-fire  and  would  occur  during  a 
subsequent  election  campaign  period.  There's 
no  doubt  the  communists  are  planning  their 
tactics  carefully  with  a  cease-fire  In  mind. 

Their  plans  certainly  Include  new  terror 
tactics  designed  to  influence  an  election. 

terbitory 

The  U.S.  military  In  South  Vietnam,  no 
matter  Its  rosy  and  stlffiy  argumentative  re- 
ports still  is  committed  to  a  largely  conven- 
tional type  of  war  for  territory. 

The  VC  is  fighting  a  war  for  people. 

The  communists  have  been  setting  most 
of  the  ftoUtlcal  pace  and  controlling  the 
casualty  totals.  A  key  point  In  their  political 
strategy  Is  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  casual- 
ties In  American  forces. 

This  exerts  maximum  political  pressure  at 
home  and,  they  hope,  will  force  the  U.S.  to 
accept  a  cease-fire  on  communist  terms. 

Plans  for  a  cease-fire  are  very  touchy  In 
Saigon.   Thleu   has  Just  stated  he  doesn't 
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believe  a  cease-fire  Is  feasible.  A  strong  seg- 
ment of  our  State  Department  agrees  with 
him. 

Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  has  been 
known  to  support  this  position,  although  he 
has  considered  alternatives.  He  recently  told 
an  American  group  In  Saigon:  "It  may  come 
to  a  cease-fire  yet." 

PARTITION 

The  official  position  on  this  Involves  a 
leopard-spot  standstill  cease-fire  with  re- 
grouping followed  by  supervised  elections. 
This  would  amount  to  de  facto  partition 
of  Vietnam. 

A  leopard-spot  cease  fire  Is  Just  what  the 
name  Implies:  we  would  button  up  In  areas 
we  now  occupy.  The  Viet  Cong  would  do  the 
same. 

In  Saigon,  Bunker  said:  "Thleu  has  come 
a  long  way  toward  accepting  de  facto  parti- 
tion." 

Bunker's  number  two,  Ambassador  Samuel 
Berger.  now  holding  down  the  post  In  Saigon, 
put  it  even  more  strongly :  "There  can  be  no 
cease  fire  solution  under  present  circum- 
stances. It'd  only  be  a  cover  for  a  25  to  50 
per  cent  buildup  by  the  VC." 

dii  his  way  to  a  much  needed  vacation  In 
the  U)S.,  Bunker  stopped  off  to  discuss  mu- 
tual/oncems  with  our  delegate  to  the  Paris 
pea^  talks.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Prt>m  Lodge's  reaction  to  reports  about 
Bunker's  opinions  on  a  cease  fire,  it  was  ap- 
parent to  me  when  I  talked  to  Lodge  a  week 
agoAj  Paris,  that  our  Ambassador  to  Saigon 
did  not  brief  our  peace  negotiator  on  these 
points. 

Lodge's  reaction: 

•You  know,  that's  the  second  time  today 
someone's  told  me  that  and  I'd  never  heard 
it  before." 

INTERPRETS 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Interpret  this  fail- 
ure by  Bunker.  Perhaps  he  changed  his  mind 
between  Saigon  and  Paris.  Perhaps  he's  still 
strongly  committed  to  the  mllltary-solutlon- 
only  plan. 

One  thing  certain:  It  could  not  have  been 
an  oversight. 

Several  mysteries  crop  up  when  you  exam- 
ine what  Information  has  been  passed  along 
to  Lodge  and  what  has  not. 

Philip  Habib,  political  counsel  to  our  peace 
talk  delegation,  is  another  old  Saigon  hand 
'  ho  fought  against  land  reform  with  every 
mteans  at  his  disposal. 

H^lb  represented  Lodge  at  the  recent 
Whlte\House  conference  on  our  Vietnam- 
Paris  pBtsture.  This  was  the  conference  at- 
tended b^unker,  Abrams,  Admiral  John  Mc- 
Cain ( Honolulu ) ,  Secretary  Rogers  and  their 
aides  plus  Nl^on  advisors. 

During  the  Xour-bour  Washington  confer- 
ence, the  leverage  that  effective  land  reform 
in  Vietnam  could\glve  us  at  the  Paris  talks 
was  certainly  mentioned. 

It  appears  rather  clear  that  as  long  as  the 
Hanoi  delegation  can  sqiell  victory,  can  look 
into  the  future  and  see  only  Improvement  of 
their  political  position,  they  won't  budge  at 
the  conference  table. 

Spokesmen  for  our  Paris  delegation  make 
it  painfully  clear  this  Is  the  actual  case.  One 
aide  says:  "These  really  aren't  talks.  We're 
Just  at  the  yelling,  screaming  and  accusa- 
tion stage." 

Effective  land  reform  from  Saigon,  how- 
ever, would  change  the  political  picture  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Hanoi  knows  this.  Their 
own  recruiting  program  In  the  Mekong  Del- 
ta leaned  heavily  on  this  propaganda  weap- 
on. 

"We  gave  you  the  land;  give  us  your  sons." 

From  Lodge's  reaction,  it's  plain  this  argu- 
ment was  not  emphasized  by  Hablb,  If  it  was 
mentioned  at  all. 

Hablb,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  one 
of  those  who  kept  feeding  President  Johnson 
arguments  on  why  we  should  not  stop  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
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*  BOMBIMO 

Even  many  of  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary now  say  that  this  bombing  was  a  major 
element  in  unifying  North  Vietnam  and 
stiffening  communist  purpose. 

This  is  the  way  It  goes  in  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  milltairy — a  war  within  a  war. 
There's  much  more  to  It  than  these  exam- 
ples, but  these  are  crucial  high  points. 

Mendenhall  and  Hablb,  two  of  the  men 
who  have  been  heavily  responsible  for  data 
on  which  many  of  our  blunders  In  Vietnam 
turned,  still  bold  powerful  positions  where 
they  can  infiuence  policy  against  executive 
decisions. 

The  chief  of  our  military  mission  in  Viet- 
nam obviously  is  at  loggerheads  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  avowed  purpose  of  reducing 
our  troop  strength  in  Vietnam  by  250,000 
over  the  next  eighteen  months. 

Perhaps  we  should  interpret  this  entire 
confilct  In  the  light  of  the  old  Vietnamese 
proverb:  "When  the  water  recedes,  the  sand- 
crabs  eat  the  fish;  when  the  water  rises, 
the  fish  eat  the  sandcrabs." 


WHITE     HOUSE     CONFERENCE     ON 
POOD,  NUTRITION.  AND  HEALTH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition, 
and  Health  will  be  held  in  Washington 
on  December  2,  3,  and  4  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  and  national  resources 
on  our  country's  remaining — and  chang- 
ing— nutrition  problems. 

Over  2,500  educators,  scientists,  medi- 
cal and  health  professionals,  representa- 
tives of  agriculture  and  the  food  indus- 
try, and  spokesmen  for  consimier  and  so- 
cial action  groups,  will  join  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  ofQcials  at 
the  meeting.  Twenty-six  pre-Conference 
panels  have  met  during  the  summer  and 
fall  to  consider  a  wide  range  of  food  and 
nutrition  problems. 

They  have  drafted  provisional  recom- 
mendations which  they  will  discuss  with 
the  Conference  participants  in  small, 
working  sessions.  Prom  this  interchange, 
the  Conference  expects  to  produce  its 
final  conclusions — a  carefully  developed 
and  broadly  acceptable  body  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  President.  Govern- 
ment, the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
and  the  American  people. 

Among  the  questions  to  which  the  Con- 
ference will  address  itself  are:  how  to 
insure  continuing  surveillance  of  the 
state  of  nutrition  of  our  citizens;  how  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  the  poor,  preg- 
nant and  nursing  mothers,  children  and 
adolescents,  the  aged,  and  Indians;  how 
to  monitor  the  wholesomeness  and  nu- 
tritional value  of  our  foods  in  the  face  of 
new  technologies  of  food  production, 
processing,  and  packaging;  how  to  im- 
prove nutrition  education  in  the  schools: 
and  how  to  improve  programs  that  affect 
nutrition. 

I  hope  that  when  recommendations 
are  made  by  the  Conference,  action  will 
be  taken  to  implement  them  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  is  a  sad  and  tragic  anomaly 
that  in  this  land  of  abundance  and  afflu- 
ence,  millions  of  persons   suffer  from 
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hunger,  millions  of  others  lack  a 
balanced  diet,  and  still  many  others  are 
in  poor  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  challenge  we 
must  not  ignore,  for  if  we  fail,  we  will 
not  only  desert  persons  in  desperate  need 
of  help,  but  America's  reputation  for  be- 
ing a  Nation  of  compassion,  will  be  ridi- 
culed. 


SAN    JOAQUIN    WILDERNESS    AREA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed San  Joaquin  Wilderness  lies  be- 
tween the  John  Muir  and  Dana  Minarets 
I  Wildernesses  and  would  fill  the  one  gap 
that  is  missing  in  an  otherwise  continu- 
ous strip  of  wilderness  along  the  crest  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California.  Zigzag- 
ging through  this  virgin  country  is  the 
longest,  finest,  mountain  wilderness  trail 
in  the  country.  Nowhere  else  can  one  hike 
300  miles  in  the  same  general  direction 
without  ever  crossing  a  road  or  passing  a 
settlement. 

Starting  in  Yosemite  Valley  one  can 
follow  the  famous  John  Muir  Trail  for 
200  miles  south,  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Whitney,  14,496  feet.  Shunning  the  easy 
routes  along  the  canyon  bottoms,  the 
Muir  Trail  climbs  the  highest  passes  and 
winds  close  to  the  highest  peaks.  South 
of  Mount  Whitney  one  caa.  follow  other 
trails  for  almost  another  himdred  miles, 
to  the  gentler  wilderness  of  the  Kern 
Plateau. 

There  are  no  competing  uses  of  any 
importance  in  the  area.  Some  small  min- 
eral deposits  exist,  such  as  iron  and  tung- 
sten, but^  none  is  of  commercial  quantity 
and  quality.  Nor  are  there  any  stands  of 
commercial  timber.  Tentative  plans  for 
water  development  have  existed  on  paper 
for  years,  but  they  have  not  proved  to  be 
economically  feasible  and  have  not  at- 
tracted the  interest  of  any  agency  or 
utility. 

Nevertheless,  the  area  is  persistently 
threatened  by  the  promotion  of  another 
trans-Sierra  highway,  just  25  miles  south 
of  the  splendid  new  Tioga  Pass  route 
through  Yosemite  Park.  There  are  al- 
ready eight  other  paved  roads  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  three  kept  open  the  year 
round  where  possible. 

Promoters  of  the  proposed  Minaret 
Summit  Highway  continue  to  insist  that 
the  route  would  support  commercial 
truck  traffic  and  provide  access  to  skiing 
on  Mammoth  Moiuitain,  despite  findings 
by  the  California  Highway  Department 
to  the  contrary.  These  findings  were  con- 
firmed by  two  of  the  largest  trucking  con- 
cerns, PIE  and  Delta,  in  statements  indi- 
cating that  no  freight-rate  benefits  would 
occur  if  such  a  highway  were  built.  Fifty 
miles  of  this  route  lie  above  the  snow 
line — over  6,000  feet — in  a  portion  of  the 
Sierra  known  for  its  7-month  winters 
and  very  heavy  snowfall. 

The  proposed  area  of  43,280  acres  is 
suitable  for  wilderness  classification.  It 
has  great  beauty  and  wildness.  Its  virgin 
forests  of  red  fir  are  broken  by  small 
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meadows,  deep  canyons,  and  sheer  cliffs. 
It  has  native  trout  and  abundant  deer.  It 
is  spacious.  It  offers  solitude,  ^andeur, 
and  dramatic  mountain  scenery. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  is  the  needed 
link  in  the  narrow  chain  of  wilderness 
(iiat  follows  Lhe  crest  of  the  High  Sierra. 


SELF-EXAMINATION 
MEDIA 


PO 


R  ALL  NEWS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widespread  public  support  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnkw's  recent  criticism  of  the 
mass  media  should  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  need  to  have  this  admittedly  con- 
troversial matter  given  Vthorough  pub- 
lic airing.  In  an  unemotional  and  reflec- 
tive editorial  on  November  \l8,  1969,  the 
State  Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  exam- 
ined'the  Vice  President's  comments  and 
"concWded : 

News  media  In  general,  Instead  of  react- 
ing with  more  Invective  or  self-righteous  pos- 
tures, might  well  ponder  the  statements  of 
Agnsw  and  others  and  attempt  to  review 
objectively  their  system  of  news  gathering 
and  presentation.  That  Includes  both  the 
printed  media  and   the  broadcast  Industry. 

Hopefully,  this  will  be  the  positive  re- 
sult out  of  all  the  current  flre  and  smoke 
that  surrounds  this  controversy.  I  com- 
mend the  editorial  "Self -Examination 
for  All  News  Media "  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Self-Bzamimation  roB  All  News  Media 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew.  to  say  the 
least.  Is  not  endearing  himself  to  the  liberals 
of  the  nation  or  the  national  news  media. 
His  recent  speeches  have  caused  a  storm  of 
reaction,  charges  and  counter-charges. 

But  the  one  that  really  brought  the  roof 
down  was  in  Des  Moines  last  week  where 
the  vice  president  blasted  the  television  news 
Industry.  Let  it  be  noted  here  that  this 
speech  was  preceded  by  an  earlier  Agnew 
blistering  of  the  nation's  newspapers  In  a 
national  news  magazine  article. 

Agnew  criticized  the  larger  newspapers  in 
particular  for  what  he  called  misinformation 
and  misconceptions  in  news  presentation 
and  later  slapped  the  national  television  net- 
works for  what  he  termed  "instant  analysis 
and  querulous  criticism"  of  President  Nix- 
on's Nov.  3  speech  on  Vietnam  policy.  He 
referred  to  network  commentators  who  crit- 
icized Nixon's  speech  immediately  after  the 
President  went  off  the  air. 

The  vice  president  was  later  joined  by 
Oeorge  Romney,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  others  in  the  adminis- 
tration, in  criticizing  the  news  media  in 
general. 

Agnew,  Romney  and  the  others  talked 
about  lack  of  objectivity  in  news  reporting. 
The  vice  president  and  Romney  specifically 
alleged  that  the  national  media  is  dominated 
by  a  small  group  of  newsmen  who  live  and 
work  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  New  York  City. 

Sometimes  it's  called  the  "eastern  estab- 
lishment press." 

Agnew  in  his  Des  Moines  speech  said: 

"Both  communities  bask  in  their  own 
provincialism,  their  own  parochialism.  We 
can  deduce  that  these  men  thus  read  the 
same  newspapers,  and  draw  their  political 
and   social   views   from    the   same   sources. 
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Worse,  they  talk  constantly  to  one  another, 
thereby  providing  artificial  relnfwcement  to 
their  shared  viewpoints." 

The  vice  president  charged  that  commen- 
tators who  criticized  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy 
speech  on  the  same  night  that  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  nation,  had  made  up  their  minds 
In  advance  and  prepared  rebuttals  before  lis- 
teners even  had  a  chance  to  digest  what  the 
President  said. 

What  Agnew  seems  clearly  to  be  suggesting 
is  that  a  relatively  small  but  powerful  seg- 
ment of  the  AmerlcEUi  national  news  media — 
Including  newspapers,  television  and  maga- 
zines— are  doing  a  calculated  hatchet  Job  on 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  charge  has 
been  made  and  it  probably  won't  be  the  last. 
Similar  accusations  were  made  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  other  American  presidents, 
and  with  some  validity. 

We  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  every 
criticism  Agnew  has  made  of  the  news  media 
or  those  who  oppose  administration  policies. 
Neither  do  we  agree  that  his  comments  can 
be  dismissed  as  an  attempt  at  suppression. 

In  our  opinion  certain  of  the  so-called 
"eastern  establishment"  news  media  do  seem 
to  present  a  consistently  one-sided  or  Inbred 
view  of  national  and  international  issues. 

News  media  in  general,  instead  of  reacting 
with  more  invective  or  self-righteous  pos- 
tures, might  well  ponder  the  statements  of 
Agnew  and  others  and  attempt  to  review  ob- 
jectively their  system  of  news  gathering  and 
presentation.  That  Includes  both  the  printed 
media  and  the  broadcast  industry. 

We  accept,  too,  the  responsibility  of  local 
components  of  the  mass  media  to  regularly 
evaluate  news  presentation,  to  be  responsive 
to  public  attitudes  and  to  resist  the  inbreed- 
ing of  opinion  which  can  result  from  talking 
only  to  ourselves. 

Whatever  he  may  have  Intended,  this  Is 
the  real  message  in  Agnew's  remarks  from 
which  all  of  us  can  profit. 
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ed  a  strong  resolution  calling  for  a  crack- 
down on  those  who  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  and  conscientious 
students. 

The  time  has  come  to  serve  notice  to 
the  campus  revolutionaries  that  their 
days  are  numbered.  The  time  to  provide 
protection  for  the  serious,  conscientious 
student  is  now.  I  would  urge  prompt 
action  on  my  student  antiviolence  bill. 


SUPPORT    GROWS    FOR    STUDENT 
ANTIVIOLENCE  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLORiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced the  student  antiviolence  bill  on 
June  2,  1969.  with  19  cosponsors,  and 
events  since  that  time  haVe  shown  such 
legislation  is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 

The  law-abiding  student  in  America 
has  the  right  to  pursue  a  higher  educa- 
tion without  fear  of  violence  or  intimi- 
dation. This  is  his  civil  right — and  it  is 
academic  freedom  in  its  fullest  sense. 

Recognition  that  the  law-abiding  stu- 
dent must  have  the  legal  means  to  rid 
his  campus  of  radicals  is  growing  across 
the  country. 

The  most  recent  expression  of  puulic 
support  comes  from  radio  station  WJCM 
in  Sebring,  a  small  community  in  south- 
central  Florida.  The  station  reported 
that  in  a  survey  of  listeners,  99  percent — 
or  4,500  persons — said  they  supported 
my  student  antiviolence  bill,  while  only 
1  percent — or  300  listeners — were  against 
it. 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  at  its  convention  in  Dallas  was 
so  concerned  about  growing  anarchy  on 
America's  campuses  that  the  Elks  adopt- 


BLOW  TO  AMERICAN 
FARM  TRADE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINICESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision of  the  European  Common  Market 
to  postpone  an  overhaul  of  its  unreason- 
able farm  program  is  a  tragic  blow  to 
freer  trade  for  American  farmers.  This 
decision,  taken  at  a  Council  of  Ministers 
meeting  in  Brussels  earlier  this  we^, 
means  the  barricades  to  U.S.  agriculture 
will  be  raised  higher.  It  means  farmers 
the  world  over  face  depressed  prices  re- 
sulting from  mountainous  surpluses  of 
European  grain  and  dairy  products 
brought  on  by  a  totally  xmrealistic  farm 
price  support  system. 

I  take  this  time  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  renew  its  protest  of  unfair 
trade  treatment  with  CMnmon  Market 
ofQtnals  in  an  attempt  to  get  reconsidera- 
tion. The  outmoded  farm  system  which 
a  handful  of  European  nations  insist  on 
maintaining  has  proved  disastrous  to 
world  agricultural  trade.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  to  which 
the  Europeans  as  well  as  the  Americans 
have  committed  themselves. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  carries  an 
article  describing  in  some  detail  the  im- 
plications of  the  Common  Market  action, 
and  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 
Common  Market  Delats  a  Parm  Ovebbaul; 

High    Costs   and    SintPLtrsEs    Seen    Con- 

TIM  UING 

Brussels. — Common  Market  farm  prob- 
lems will  be  getting  worse,  which  augurs 
world  markets  plagued  by  commodity  sur- 
pluses. 

Under  heavjf  political  pressure  from  farm- 
ers. Common  Market  ministers  meeting  here 
postponed  a  drastic  overhaul  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Elconomlc  Community's  farm  system. 
The  net  effect  will  be  the  present  high  cost, 
surplus-building  farm  system  is  likely  to  re- 
main m  effect  at  least  through  1970. 

And  that  decision  may  add  to  Britain's 
problems  when  a  Common  Market  summit 
meeting  is  held  Dec.  1-2  in  the  Hague  to  con- 
sider possible  British  entry  into  the  slz- 
ratlon  group. 

Currently,  '  the  community  comprises 
Prance,  Italy,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands, 
West  Germany  and  Luxembourg. 

The  latest  Common  Market  action,  taken 
at  a  Council  of  Ministers  meeting  here,  pro- 
vides more  time  for  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed massive  overhaul  of  the  farm  system. 
But,  this  is  at  the  expense  of  retaining  a  sys- 
tem which  most  economists.  Common  Mar- 
ket authorities,  and  government  sources  say 
has  already  outlived  Its  usefulness. 
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The  present  system  maintains  high  prices 
for  farm  products  within  the  communities 
by  applying  levies  on  agricultural  Imports. 
These  levies  bring  the  price  of  Imports  up  to 
the  high  domestic  price  levels  established  to 
help  farmers  In  the  conmiunltles.  The  price 
levels  have  been'  set  high  under  pressure 
from  Inefficient  farmers  In  the  six-country 
group.  This  has  stimulated  overproduction  of 
dairy  products,  soft  wheat,  sugar  and  vari- 
ous other  products. 

In  the  1969-1970  crop  year,  the  Common 
Market  farm  program  will  pay  out  $2.6  bll- 
Uon,  about  a  third  higher  than  In  the  pre- 
ceding yew^.  About  96%  of  that  money  Is 
used  to  finance  price  supports  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  to  pay  export  subsidies 
aimed  at  trying  to  get  rid  of  surpluses.  Even 
dumping,  however,  hasn't  been  enough  to 
eliminate  the  "butter  moimtain"  which  has 
reached  a  peak  of  about  450,000  metric  tons 
(a  metric  ton  Is  1.1  U.S.  tons).  Meanwhile, 
the  Common  Market  wheat  surplus  has 
helped  upset  an  International  wheat  pricing 
agreement  which  had  been  laboriously  drawn 
during  the  last  major  tariff-cutting  round 
under  the  aegis  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

But  the  political  clout  of  farmers  In  the 
six  countries  makes  it  difficult  for  Common 
Market  ministers  to  curtail  overproduction 
by  slashing  subsidies  and  price  levels.  Even 
as  ministers  met  in  Brussels.  Prench  farmers 
were  spreading  manure  on  highways  in  the 
Nantes  area  as  a  protest.  Earlier  demonstra- 
tions against  the  lot  of  farmers  in  France 
resulted  in  jailing  of  several  of  the  leaders. 
Testerday,  farmers  protested  against  the 
jailing. 

In  Germany,  farmers  are  so  Incensed  at  the 
likelihood  of  lower  prices,  that  they  now  are 
boycotting  Common  Market  farm  programs. 
"How  can  we  Introduce  any  program  which 
cuts  payments  to  our  farmers  when  they 
believe  they  already  are  underpaid?"  one 
German  government  official  asked  in  Bonn. 

At  the  CouncU  of  Ministers  meeting,  Jean 
Bey,  president  of  the  Common  Market's  ex- 
ecutive commission,  emphasized  that  the 
farm  situation  in  the  community  Is  "sharply 
deteriorating  as  a  result  of  the  ever  mount- 
ing financial  burden  It  Imposes  on  member 
countries." 

In  discussions,  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries agreed  that  a  farm  overhaul  was  over- 
due, but  they  failed  to  show  the  poUtlcal 
will  to  follow  commission  suggestions  for 
price  slashes.  By  {XJStponlng  the  decision,  it 
now  will  be  left  to  top  officials  at  the  Hague 
meeting  to  recommend  a  solution.  The  Com- 
mon Market  Council  of  Ministers  will  meet 
again  after  the  summit  session  in  the  Hague, 
hopefully  to  take  further  action  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  consensus  is  that  the 
likeliest  action,  however,  merely  will  be  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  program  probably 
through  1970,  while  efforts  are  made  to  meet 
some  of  the  political  opposition  to  the  farm 
overhaul. 

Britain  has  an  Interest  In  the  proceeding, 
because  France  has  indicated  that  it  wants 
a  new  farm  financing  program  completed  be- 
fore it  will  support  British  entry.  Under  the 
present  system,  France  draws  considerably 
more  out  of  the  farm  program  than  it  puts 
into  it.  Prance  wants  to  be  sure  that  such 
a  financing  system  will  remain  In  effect,  even 
if  Britain  does  beoome  the  seventh  member. 
Britain,  however,  may  not  be  so  interested 
in  joining  if  that  financing  program  puts  a 
heavy  burden  on  It. 

The  overhaul  being  considered  by  the 
Common  Markfet  basically  provides  for  sharp 
reduction  in  payments  to  farmers,  while  di- 
verting more  funds  to  structural  farm  re- 
forms, such  as  vocational  training  for  other 
jobs,  promotion  of  mechanization  and  land 
restructure. 
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QUERY:    NEED   MANKIND   FOLLOW 
THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  DODO? 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  the 
keynote  speaker  at  a  conservation  lead- 
ers' forum  held  at — and  sponsored  by — 
Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.Y..  in  the 
district  I  am  honored  to  serve. 

There  has  subsequently  been  a  flatter- 
ing amoimt  of  ccmstituent  interest  in  my 
remarks  on  that  occasion,  and  a  number 
of  suggestions  that  I  ought  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues — which  I  am  pleased 
to  do  for  such  value  as  they  may  have: 

What  "The  People"  Are  Sating — About 
Their  Environment 

One  has  to  feel  signally  honored  to  be  in- 
vited to  "keynote"  this  important  Conler- 
ence — especially  In  light  of  the  quality  of 
the  talent  gathered  here  to  focus  on  what  Is 
perhaps  our  most-serious,  if  stiU  largely  un- 
recognized as  such,  domestic  problem. 

It  is  not  often  that  you  find  a  politician — 
which  vocation  Is,  at  least,  my  temporary 
calling — somewhat  at  a  loss  for  words. 

But  lam! 

For  the  full  scope  and  true  breadth  of  the 
environmental  crisis  we  face  Is  so  difficult 
to  really  grasp,  as  the  Congress  has  latterly 
been  discovering,  that  I  am  uncertain  where 
I  should  start. 

Those  who  have  put  this  program  together 
have  tried  to  be  somewhat  helpful  by  sug- 
gesting that  I  should  tell  you  what  "the  peo- 
ple" have  been  saying  to  their  legislators  In 
Washington  about  the  quality  of  their  en- 
vironment. 

That's  a  good  idea,  I  suppose — though  It's 
not  as  easy  to  work  out  as  I  had  thought 
at  first. 

For  If,  by  "people."  you  meant  my  own 
constituents,  while  I  am  sure  they  are 
aware  of  our  environmental  problems,  a  brief 
check  of  my  correspondence  files  Indicates 
that,  by  and  large  and  except  when  aroused 
by  some  specific  situation,  they  are  not  yet 
articulating  that  concern  to  me  as  you  might 
imagine  they  would  be. 

However,  In  every  sampling  of  public  opin- 
ion that  I  have  seen  reported  upon — includ- 
ing those  essayed  recently  by  my  Congres- 
sional colleagues,  something  I  Intend  also 
to  do  again  at  the  end  of  this  year — ^the 
"people"  clearly  indicate  their  strong  con- 
cern about  their  deteriorating  environment, 
aim  give  attention  thereto  a  high  Federal 
priority,  as  I  certainly  agree  It  should  have. 

And  I  suppose  that  the  most-revealing  of 
such  samplings  is  still  that  rather  recent 
Gallup  PoU  that  reported  86  percent  of  our 
citizens  so  Interviewed  were  "concerned" — 
and  over  50  percent  "deeply  concerned" — 
about  the  condition  of  their  natural  environ- 
ment; to  back  up  which  statement  3  out  of 
every  4  so  Interviewed  also  said  (whether 
they  meant  It  or  not)  they  would  be  wlUing 
to  pay  higher  taxes  to  Improve  their  environ- 
mental surroundings. 

In  any  event,  other  "people"  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  significantly  to  this  prob- 
lem from  time  to  time,  some  of  the  most- 
famlUar  lines  being  these: 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth. 

And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters.  .  .  . 
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And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light;  and 
there  was  light. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day.  ...  / 

And  God  saw  that  It  was  good.  ' 

And  God  said.  Let  \is  make  man  In  our 
Image,  after  our  llkenees.  .  .  . 

Male  and  female  created  He  them.  .  .  . 
(saying). 

Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  suhdue  It:  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth.  .  .  . 

And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living 
soul.  .  .  . 

And  then  (finally)  the  Lord  God  planted 
a  garden  eastward  of  Eden.  .  .  ." 

My  friends,  I  do  not  know  what  the  Su- 
preme Court's  attitude  might  be  towards 
my  reading  these  verses  of  scripture  here. 
In  a  building  maintained  by  this  educational 
institution,  but  I  suspect  It  Is  all  right  If  I 
do  so  for  Illustrative  purposes. 

The  Illustration  I  would  wish  to  draw 
Mil  II  U\\t0  "Wii|  of  course,  that  hereupon 
was  established  one  of  the  most  significant 
trusteeships  of  all  time — for  it  was  as  "tr\is- 
tees"  that  we  were  given  dominion  over  this 
small — and  from  outer  space  stlU  lovely — 
portion  of  God's  universe. 

Prom  close  up,  it  is — unfortunately — not 
so  beautiful ! 

Indicating  that,  from  nearly  every  angle, 
we  have  t)een  poor  managers — trustees  who, 
in  a  court  of  law.  would  probably  be  found 
delinquent ! 

Arthtir  Godfrey,  whose  familiar  radio  voice 
has  recently  been  raised  loudly  in  support  of 
stronger  conservation  practices,  recently  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  reason  for  our  fail- 
ure was  that  we  took  only  one  portion  of  the 
foregoing  scripture  as  "gospel" — that  por- 
tion being  God's  order  to  us  to  "subdue"  the 
earth.  * 

And,  for  whatever  reasons,  I  think  It  Is 
true  that  we  Americans  have  always  been 
more  or  less  at  odds  with  our  environment. 

Originally,  to  many  of  our  ancestors,  their 
environment  was  a  hostile  thing  to  be  con- 
quered— and  to  be  overcome  like  the  ma- 
rauderlng  Indians  that,  to  them,  probably 
seemed  a  part  of  it. 

So  we  have  had  an  historical  Impulse  to 
overcome — the  thought  that  from  o\ur  early 
days  the  environment  was  like  a  third  i>er- 
son  to  us — an  object ! 

This  fact  may  have  made  It  easier  for 
us,  later,  to  abide  the  smells  and  the  wastes 
of  such  as  paper  mills  and  tajineries — be- 
cause, as  someone  once  said,  they  "smelled 
like  money!" 

And  of  course,  the  fast-disappearing  "el- 
bow room"  we  used  to  enjoy  made  it  easier 
for  us  to  accept  the  idea  that  it  was  all  right 
to  dump  our  dirty  water  into  the  handiest 
stream  so  we  could  be  both  wealthy  and 
clean,  even  though  our  downstream  neigh- 
bors might  thereby  be  rendered  both  poor 
and  dirty. 

But  all  these  attitudes  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing— as  we  are  learning  to  identify  the  land 
we  devour — just  like  the  waters  we  despoil 
and  the  air  we  pollute — as  part  of  ourselves! 

Learning,  as  Charles  Ogbum,  Jr.,  recently 
editorialized  in  "The  Washington  Post,"  that 
".  .  .  thanks  to  our  vaulting  technology,  the 
fate  of  the  continent  .  .  .  and  of  the  life  it 
supports,  our  own  and  that  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  .  .  .  plants  and  animals.  Is  now 
largely  In  our  hands." 

And  then  he  states — which  Is  why  I  earlier 
turned  to  the  Bible — "To  the  extent  that  we 
can  desolate  the  earth  or  glorify  It,  we  have 
displaced  the  rule  of  nature  or,  as  Jefferson 
had   It,   'nature's   God';    and    (at   the   very 
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least)  ...  we  have  made  ourselves  tbe  surro- 
gate»  ot  tbe  Supreme  Power." 

Precisely  so,  and  then — as  Ogbum  con- 
cludes (and  please  listen  carefully) :  "Along 
with  attaining  .  .  .  breathtaking  possibilities, 
we  have  shouldered  awful  possibilities.  Sup- 
plant a  king,  and  the  functions  of  the  king 
devolve  upon  you.  Supplant  a  Ood  and  bis, 
equally,  are  yitura  to  discharge!" 
Well — strong  words,  but  true. 
And  it  Is  thus  now  necessary,  in  such  a 
fashion,  to  consider  our  collective  respon- 
sibility for  the  fact  that  we  continue  to  tor- 
ture this  once  "good  earth"  by: 

Pouring  some  130  million  tons  of  danger- 
ous pollutants  into  the  air  each  year,  as  a 
result  of  which — so  I  understand — we  have 
been  able  (as  if  this  were  an  accomplish- 
ment!) to  raise  the  carbon-dioxide  content 
of  the  entire  earth's  atmosphere  by  some 
10  percent! 

(Surely,  there  Is  some  limit  beyond  which 
such  a  change,  assuming  it  doesn't  first 
choke  us  all  to  death,  will  alter  the  earth's 
cUnxate,  with  unpredictable  but /distinctly 
unattractive    possibilities    to    follow). 

(And  surely,  while  there  is  proper  concern 
about  the  relationship  between  lung-cancer 
and  cigarettes — and  I'm  no  longer  sure  about 
my  pipe! — there  Is  also  need  for  similar  con- 
cern over  the  reputed  fact  that,  simply  by 
walking  the  streets  of  his  city  for  a  solid 
day,  ^{Jew  Yorker  will  breathe  in  the  toxic 
equlv^nt  of  close  to  two  packs  of  cig- 
arettes ! ) . 

Continuing  to  savagely  pollute  almost  all 
our  major  water  systems,  thus  seriously 
threatening  our  Nation's  supply  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  leaving  many  of  our  rivers  systems 
and  at  least  one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Lake 
Erie,  denuded  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
the  free  oxygen  needed  to  support  marine 
llXe. 
■'fAnd  did  you  ever  think  you  would  live 
long  enough  to  hear  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
rivers — the  Cuyahoga,  running  through 
Cleveland  into  Lake  Erie — so  polluted  that  It 
iB  actually  a  "flre-hazard"  In  that  it  oc- 
casionally does  catch  flre!) . 

So  polluting  our  environment  with  useful 
but,  at  the  same  time,  harmful  pesticides 
that,  so  I  understand,  the  earth's  biosphere — 
that  thin,  fragile  envelope  of  air,  water  and 
land  that  sustains  all  life — is  now  laden  with 
some  500  million  pounds  of  DDT,  a  persistent 
and  nearly-immortal  pesticide! 

(Certainly,  we  should  have  known  more 
about  the  effects  of  such  pesticides  before 
using  them  in  such  quantities  as  we  have!). 
Throwing  literally  tons  and  tons  of  hot 
water  from  industrial  cooling  processes — 
along  with  residual  radioactive  particles  as 
nuclear  power-plants  come  into  greater  us- 
age— Into  covmtless  lakes,  streams  and  estu- 
aries, thereby  upsetting  that  ecological  bal- 
ance upon  which  all  living  things  depend 
In  such  an  Intricate,  delicate  state  of  inter- 
dependence that,  seemingly,  it  could  only 
ever  have  been  ordered  and  devised  by  some 
Supreme  Power! 

And  then,  right  here  In  America,  by  pro- 
ducing nearly  five  pounds  of  solid  waste 
per  person,  per  day — of  paper,  garbage,  ashes, 
metal,  glass,  you  name  it! — some  360  billion 
poiinds  of  non-biodegradables  annually,  for 
the  Nation,  so  I  am  told ! 

(This  veritable  mountain  of  trash — that 
you  and  I  help  lug  out  to  the  curb  on  every 
refuse-collection  day,  marveling  as  we  do 
so  at  where  It  all  came  from — stands  as  a 
monument  to  both  our  Ingenuity  and  our 
afDuence,  and  marks  a  far  cry  from  that 
not-so-dlstant  day  when  most  American 
families  ate  everything  that  came  from  the 
corner  grocery;  for  there  were  then  no  plas- 
tic containers,  no  aluminum-enclosed  "TV" 
dinners,  no  cardboard  bottles  and,  in  fact,  no 
"no  return"  bottles,  and  not  even  any  beer 
cans — of  which  there  must  be  a  billion  on 
the  bottom  of  Cayuga  Lake! — becaiise  every- 
body then  so-lncllned  "rushed  the  growler" 
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down  at  the  comer  saloon  and  carried  his 
own  "bucket  of  suds"  home  with  him). 

And  then,  finally,  for  no  discussion  of  our 
worldwide  environmental  challenge  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  this,  by  con- 
tinuing to  have  babies — and  then  more 
babies — blessed  things  though  they  are,  but 
heedless  of  the  fact  that  man  lives,  as  has 
been  said,  in  a  finite  world  which  can  sup- 
port only  a  finite  population,  so  that,  even- 
tually, population  growth  must  equal  zero! 
(Of  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  world- 
wide environmental  challenge  we  face,  this 
one  is  probably  theiifoet-dlfflcult  with  which 
to  deal — and  for  obvious  reasons.  But  as 
Garrett  Hardin  states  in  his  penetrating 
analysis,  "How  Freedom  in  a  Commons 
Brings  Tragedy,"  that  I  encourage  you  all 
to  get  and  read.  It  Is  vitally  necessary  for 
mankind.  If  he  Is  to  achieve  the  greatest  good 
per  person,  to  also  identify  and  achieve  the 
optimiim  population  this  earth's  resources 
can  support ) . 

(No  society — unfortunately  not  even  our 
own — has  yet  done  this,  and  no  progress  will 
come  in  this  direction  unless  and  until  man 
rejects  the  false  hope  that  it  will  happen 
Intuitively.  Instead,  as  Hardin  suggests,  man 
must  re-examine  his  supposed  "freedoms". 
Including  his  supposed  right  to  "occupy  the 
commons"  with  his  off-spring — or,  else,  all 
the  direct  predictions  of  Malthus  will  surely 
come  to  pass,  and  man  could  be  reduced  to 
the  pitiful  role  of  scavenger,  endlessly  comb- 
ing the  litter  of  a  ravaged  biosphere  in  search 
of  scraps  overlooked  in  prior  searches  by  vast 
hordes  of  fellow  scavengers! ) . 

(I  have  no  desire  to  frighten  anyone,  but 
I  strongly  suspect  it  Is  true  that,  no  matter 
how  we  might  increase  our  resource-manage- 
ment efficiency,  such  an  effort  unaccom- 
panied by  Internationally  practiced  birth- 
control  could  only  still  lead  that  species  we 
call  "man"  rapidly  down  a  one-way  road  to 
oblivion ! ) . 

(At  least,  here  in  this  Nation,  some  prog- 
ress is  being  made  toward  a  free  and  open 
political  discussion  of  this  once-tabu  sub- 
ject; and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  in  this  Con- 
gress of  President  Nixon's  prof>osal  to  estab- 
lish a  "National  Center  for  Population  and 
Pamliy-Plannlng,"  which  is,  at  least,  a  place 
to  begin;  and  the  voice  of  "the  people"  In 
support  of  that  measure  would  be  welcome 
for  Congress  has  yet  to  act!). 

In  such  terms,  then,  can  be  defined  our — 
and  the  world's — environmental  challenge: 
one  made  up  of  numerous  inter-related  and 
disparate  parts,  but  all  of  which  can  be 
summed  up  in  this  fashion,  borrowing  now 
the  words  of  Professor  Richard  A.  Palk,  of  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  In  Behavioral 
Sciences: 

"The  planet  and  mankind,"  he  wrote,  "are 
in  grave  danger  of  Irreversible  catastrophe. 
.  .  .  Man  may  be  skeptical  about  following 
the  fUght  of  the  dodo  into  extinction,  but 
evidence  points  Increasingly  to  just  such  a 
pursuit.  .  .  .  There  are  four  interconnected 
threats  to  the  planet — wars  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, overpopulation,  pollution,  and  the  de- 
pletion of  resources.  They  have  a  cumulative 
effect.  A  problem  in  one  area  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  solve  the  problems  In  any  other 
area.  .  .  .  (And)  the  basis  of  all  four  prob- 
lems Is  the  Inadequacy  of  the  sovereign  states 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  mankind  in  the  20th 
Century  (using  "sovereign  states"  here  in 
the  sense  of  referring  to  all  of  our  worldwide 
governmental  Institutions,  of  whatever 
nature.) !" 
Where,  then,  do  we  go  from  here? 
I  can  only  speak  with  any  authority  at  all 
about,  our  own  governmental  institutions — 
and,  specifically,  for  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, a  stubbornly  sluggish  and  unwieldy 
body  whose  critics  often  charge  Is  not  respon- 
sive to  the  demands  and  needs  of  our  time. 
And,  as  to  Congress — though  "the  people" 
as  I  have  said  are  not  as  articulate  as  they 
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might  be  about  demanding  solutions  to  our 
environmental  crises — Congress  is  surely  lis- 
tening to  the  background  noises  that  signal 
their  developing  concern. 

Listening,  especially,  to  the  collective  voice 
of  "the  people"  that  seems  to  be  repeating, 
with  respect  to  wherein  may  He  the  blame 
for  what  we  have  done  to  our  once  "good 
earth,"  these  marvelous  lines  from  that 
comlc-strlp  character,  Pogo:  "We  have  met 
the  enemy,  and  he  is  us!" 

For  the  most-hopeful  sign  I  can  see  on  the 
environmental  horizon  is  that  "the  people" 
do  seem  to  be  recognizing  that  It  will  do 
no  good  to  blame  our  factory-owners,  our 
paper-mill  operators,  those  utility  companies 
who  are  trying  somehow  to  meet  a  demand 
for  electrical  power  that  Is  doubling  every 
ten  years,  their  own  "town  fathers"  or  even 
the  Congress  and  those  who  manufacture 
beer-cans,  for  what  we  have  done  to  oiu-  en- 
vironment— because  the  blame  falls  upon 
us,  all! 

And  that  only  by  all  working  together,  in 
a  more-enlightened  manner  than  we  have 
so  far  adopted  towards  most  of  our  other 
problems,  can  our  environmental  problems 
be  solved — and  this  great  challenge  met. 
Where  do  we  begin? 

Well,  we  begin,  I  suppose,  by  unscrambling 
some  of  our  national  priorities  that  have  be- 
come so  badly  distorted  not  so  much,  for 
the  moment,  because  of  the  threat  of  "wars 
of  mass  destruction,  "  as  Professor  Palk  put 
it — though  that  is  part  of  it — as  by  this 
miserable  and  so-mistaken  war  In  Vietnam. 
I  have  no  desire,  naturally  enough,  to  re- 
sume the  arguments  pro  and  con  about  that 
war  that  took  place  on  this  campus  two 
weeks  ago,  but  I  say  to  you — flatly — that  this 
war  is  ending,  the  only  question  now  being 
"when"  and  "under  what  circumstances!" 

That  eventuality  will  have  several  mean- 
ings— not  the  least  of  which  is  that  there 
will  be  a  "peace  dividend,"  so-called,  albeit 
of  uncertain  size,  to  add  to  what  we  normally 
think  of  as  the  more  or  less  regular.  Federal 
"growth  dividend"  in  revenues  that  Congress 
may  apply  towards  one  or  the  other  of  our 
manifold  domestic  problems. 

Once  this  "peace  dividend"  takes  shape,  I 
am  sure  that  there  will  be  a  natural  enough 
demand  for  some  major  portion  of  it  to  be 
used  to  give,  especially,  the  over-burdened 
"middle-income"  taxpayer  some  relief  from 
his  Federal  tax  share. 

If — as  Dr.  Gallup  suggested — 3  out  of 
every  4  Americans  will,  nevertheless,  support 
higher — or  continued.  In  this  instance — taxes 
in  order  that  something  can  be  done  about 
preserving  and  improving  his  environment, 
that  is  something  that  Congress  ought  to  be 
hearing  about  from  the  "people." 

Perhaps  this  Conference  could  explore  pos- 
sible public  attitudes  In  this  respect. 
Where  else  might  we  begin? 
Well,  sorting  out  competing  priorities  is 
never  an  easy  task — as  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  can  surely 
attest  to — but  it  might  make  sense  for  us  to 
begin  our  attack  on  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment by  concentrating  on  the  need  for 
cleaner  water. 

I  do  not  say  this  is  the  most  severe  en- 
vironmental problem  we  face,  but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  one  best  lending 
itself  to  the  "systems-analysis"  approach, 
under  which  our  technical  competence  in 
solving  Industrial  problems  could  be  turned 
loose  to  see  what  it  could  do,  here — further 
developing  the  problem  of  water  pollution 
beyond  the  distance  we  have  so  far  g^ne  In 
rather  helter-skelter  fashion,  identifying 
more  positively  pollution  sources  and  respon- 
sibility, and  making  technical  comparisons  of 
alternative  methods  for  solution. 

Another  reason  for  choosing  this  one  as- 
pect of  our  overall  pollution  problem  as  the 
beginning  point  for  the  kind  of  national 
commitment  that  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
made,  Is  that — from  a  political  standpoint — 
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there  Is  already  a  good  "head  of  steam" 
behind  the  public's  desire  for  clean  water; 
it  Is  cause  with  which  people  easily  identify, 
and  one  that  Congress,  itself,  has  willingly 
and  rather  fully  embraced. 

Evidence  of  this  abounds  almost  every- 
where— whether  U  be  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions to  Congressmen  from  local  chapters 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  public  ref- 
erendums  such  as  established  New  York's 
"Pure  Water  Authority,"  or  In  popular  at- 
titudes such  as  pertain  in  Los  Angeles  where, 
to  the  man  in  the  street,  water  Is  no  longer 
a,  commodity  but  a  religion ! — and  has  been 
clearly  reflected  in  Congress. 

Besides  which,  a  good  working  partnership 
has  already  been  created  In  the  water- 
resource  field  between  our  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments — Indicating  that,  here  at 
least.  Professor  Falk's  "sovereign  states"  are 
endeavoring  to  make  up  for  their  prior  man- 
agement Inadequacies. 

For  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  then,  per- 
haps this  Conference  would  be  willing  to 
explore  the  wisdom  (or  lack  thereof!)  be- 
hind this  suggestion — it  being  my  further 
thought  that,  once  our  society  learned  how 
to  successfully  deal  with  our  water-resource 
problem,  similar  problems  relating  to  air, 
solid-waste  disposal,  and  possibly  even  noise 
and  crowding  (lest  we  forget  to  Include  those 
in  the  environmental  picture),  might  then 
more  easily  be  solved. 

Now,  there  Is  a  hazard — I  must  admit — In 
so  dividing  and  separating  environmental 
problems  into  categorical  pigeon-holes.  That 
hazard  rests  on  the  chance  that,  in  so  doing, 
we  might  lose  sight  of  their  Interrelationship 
and  their  cumulative  ecological  effect.  It 
would  also  be  unwise,  I  think,  to  assume  that 
soil  and  water  management  practices,  for 
instance,  can — or  should — be  separated  one 
from  the  other;  as  unwise,  for  instance,  as  to 
assume  that  our  so-called  "urban  problem" 
can — or  should — be  treated  separately  and 
without  reference  to  the  nature  and  pace  of 
sprawling  suburban  growth  taking  place 
around  our  cities'  central  cores. 

Thus,  let  us  understand  that,  if  we  begin 
our  national  commitment  to  a  better  en- 
vironment by  concentrating  on  water-re- 
source problems,  we  are  thinking  of  "water- 
resources"  in  their  broader  sense. 

In  any  event,  we  have  to  begin  somewhere 
to  re-insert  man  into  his  environment,  as  I 
like  to  think  of  it,  in  such  a  way  that  his 
manner  of  life  from  now  on,  and  the  use  he 
makes  of  what  Ogbum  called  his  "vaulting 
technology,"  will  make  him  once  more  a 
part  of  nature — and  not  the  antagonist 
thereof ! 

For — contrary  to  what  a  few,  pure  anti- 
technologists  seem  to  be  suggesting — I  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to  send  our  planet 
back  whence  it  came,  there  to  be  refurbished 
Into  its  original,  pristine  condition. 

To  do  that,  would  seem  to  mean  we  would 
have  to  close  down  our  factories,  shut  down 
our  electric  power-plants  and  turn  off  our 
lights,  retrlgecators,  toasters,  alr-condltion- 
ers  (or,  now  that  that  it  Is  Fall  once  again, 
our  electric  blankets!),  while  meanjwhile 
throwing  away  our  electric  toothbrushes,  can- 
openers  and  hair-dryers. 

It  would  mean  discarding  even  our  color 
TV  sets — and.  perish  the  thought,  learning  to 
talk  with  members  of  our  family  once  again. 

And  how  about  our  planes  and  buses — and 
even  those  outboard  motors  we  use  to  putt- 
putt  up  and  down  such  as  Cayuga  Lake  out 
here,  with  nary  a  thought  for  the  unhappy 
fact  that  outboard  motors,  by  design,  ac- 
tually dump  overboard,  unbumed,  anywhere 
from  10  percent  to  one-third  of  the  mixture 
of  the  fossil  fuels  on  which  they  run,  thus 
destroying  with  hydro-carbons  the  very  en- 
vironment their  owners  so  dearly  love? 

And  how  about  our  automobiles? 

Could  we  ever  really  learn  to  walk  again? 

And  finally,  will  we  ever  have  to  learn  not 
to  use  the  bathroom,  now  that  so  many  of 
us  have  finally  stepped  up  to  that  ultimate 
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luxury  of  having  more  than  one  such  facility 
in  our  homes? 

I  do  not  believe  It  should  be  necessary  to 
do  any  of  these  things — even  provided  the 
American  people  were  willing  to  try. 

For  if  It  is  true,  as  It  Is,  that  our  Ingenuity 
and  affluence — working  In  conjunction  with 
our  growing  technical  competence — largely 
got  us,  and  the  world.  Into  the  environmental 
fix  we  have  finally  awaken  to.  It  Is  not  equally 
true  that  we  can  so  use  our  same  technical 
competence  to  find  and  then  maintain  a 
satisfactory  and  sensible  accommodation  be- 
tween the  demands  of  man  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  equally  urgent  demands  of  nature 
on  the  other? 

I  think  we  have  to  believe  that  this  Is 
possible. 

But,  we  had  best  get  at  It  for  we  are  fast 
running  out  of  lead  time  1 

We    are   In — as    Professor   Palk    put    It — 
"grace  danger  of  Irreversible  catastrophe." 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves  about  that! 
Man  could  follow  the  "flight  of  the  dodo 
Into  extinction" — and,  for  far  too  long  we 
have  been  heedlessly  flying  In  that  direction! 
As  President  Nixon  recently  remarked,  "To- 
gether we  have  damaged  the  environment"; 
but  then  he  declared,  "together  we  can  Im- 
prove It!" 

And.  together,  I  have  to  believe,  we  can 
take  man  off  the  list  of  "endangered  species." 
We  can.  If  wish  to  do  so— -and  there  Is  a 
cause  here  we  can  all  serve;  one  more  perma- 
nent and  far-reaching  than  any  other  Issue 
of  the  day.  Including  Vietnam  and  Black 
Power,  and  thus  one  that  ought  to  be  at- 
tractive to  our  young  people  who  so  often 
seem,  to  us,  to  be  "marching  to  different 
drums"  than  we  ever  heard.  For,  through 
their  enlistment  In  this  cause.  It  could  well 
be  their  generation  that  breaks  the  historical 
chain  that  has  made  It  the  lot  of  every  suc- 
ceeding generation  since  Cain  and  Abel  to 
come  Into  a  world  that  could  have  been  a 
paradise  If  the  people  over  thirty  hadn't 
spoiled  It ! 

And,  surely,  we  have  to  believe  we  can  rise 
to  the  environmental  challenge  we  face — 
monumental  though  it  be — once  "the  peo- 
ple" of  this  planet  willingly  understand  once 
again  that  they  live  on  It  not  as  possessors, 
but  as  tenants  and  trustees,  and  that  they 
therefore  have  obligations  towards  the 
human  race  that  go  beyond  their  Immediate 
acquaintance  with  it  or  their  Inunedlate 
concerns  .  .  .  and  that  there  are  things  be- 
fore which  they  should  be  humble! 
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The  city  council  of  my  hometown, 
Peoria,  111.,  has  petitioned  the  State  of 
niinois  to  honor  our  dear  friend  and  be- 
loved colleague,  the  late  Senate  minor- 
ity leader,  and  certainly  I  think  it  is  most 
awJroprlate  that  travelers  entering  our 
State  by  automobile  or  bus  from  either 
the  east  or  west  should  see  the  name  of 
one  of  our  most  famous  Illinois  sons  on 
the  road  signs  as  they  enter  our  State. 

He  was  indeed  a  national  figure  and 
to  see  his  name  will  remind  those  pass- 
ing through  our  State  of  his  distinctive 
appearance,  his  magnificent  voice,  his 
unique  style  of  oratory,  his  wonderful 
sense  of  humor  and,  most  importantly  of 
all,  his  massive  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress and  welfare  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment over  a  40 -year  period  of  pub- 
lic service.  To  be  so  reminded  will  make 
their  trip  through  our  State  a  pleasant 
journey,  indeed,  and  will  help  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  this  great  man  who  was 
so  loved  and  respected  by  millions  of 
Americans. 


DESIGNATE  ILLINOIS  HIGHWAY  IN 
HONOR  OP  SENATOR  EVERETT 
McKINLEY    DIRKSEN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26.  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  join  with  our  State's 
two  Senators,  Senator  Percy  and  Sen- 
ator Smith,  in  offering  legislation  that 
would  designate  that  part  of  Interstate 
Highway  74  which  runs  through  the 
State  of  Illinois  as  the  "Everett  McKin- 
ley  Dirksen  Highway." 

Prom  the  east  the  highway  enters  our 
State  at  Danville.  111.  on  the  Indiana  bor- 
der, follows  a  diagonal  course  from  the 
southeast  to  the  northwest,  leaving  our 
State  at  the  Iowa  border  in  the  Quad- 
Cities  area.  Polio  wing  this  path,  the  high- 
way passes  through  the  Peoria-Pekin 
area  where  Senator  Dirksen  was  born 
and  where  he  grew  up. 


ADVICE  TO  PAMILIES  OP  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF   WAR   IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern 
for  American  fighting  men  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  or  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
Vietnam  continues  to  grow.  I  am  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 334,  regarding  treatment  of  pris- 
oners by  North  Vietnam,  and  I  have 
spoken  out  many  times  of  my  grave  con- 
cern for  our  men. 

But,  another  step  that  can  be  taken 
has  come  to  my  attention  which  might 
help  these  men.  The  Air  Porce  Associa- 
tion has  suggested  waiting  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  nations  which  might  influence 
Vietnam,  and  to  newspapers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  APA's  recommendation: 
Ambassadors 

Mr.  Thay  Sok,  Charge  d'Affalrs,  Embassy  of 
Cambodia,  4500  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20011. 

His  Excellency  Charles  Lucet,  Embassy  of 
France,  2535  Belmont  Road,  N.W..  Washing- 
ton 20008. 

His  Excellency  Nawab  All  Yavar  Jung,  Em- 
bassy of  India,  2107  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
N.W.,  Washington  20008. 

His  Excellence  Jerzy  Mlchalowskl,  Embassy 
of  Polish  Peoples  Republic.  2640  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  20009. 

His  Excellency  Corneliu  Bogdan,  Embassy 
of  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  1607 
Twenty-third  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
20008. 

His  Excellency  Hubert  de  Besche.  Embassy 
of  Sweden,  2249  R  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
20008. 

His  Excellency  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin,  Em- 
bassy of  USSR,  1125  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  20036. 

OTHERS     AKD     COST     OF     AIR     MAIL     LETTER 

Agence  Khmere  Presse.  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation, Phnom  Pehn,  Cambodia  (25  cents). 

Times  of  India,  New  Delhi  1,  India  (25 
cents ) . 

Pravda.  Moscow  A-47,  U.S.S.R.  (25  cents). 

LeMonde.  Paris  8.  France  (20  cents) . 

Zycle  Warszawy,  Warsaw,  Poland  (20 
cents). 
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Romania  libera,  Bucharest,  Romania  (30 
centa). 

Svenska  Dagblad«t,  Stockholm,  Sweden  (20 
centa). 

Xuan  Thuy,  North  Vietnam  Delegation, 
Paris  Peace  Talks,  Paris  France  (30  cents) . 

Now,  what  should  be  said  In  these  let- 
ters? Ask  that  their  nations  intercede  for 
proper  treatment  of  our  men.  Ask  that 
their  governments  use  their  influence 
with  North  Vietnam  to  live  up  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war. 
Point  out  that  no  American  wants  us  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  if  it  means  leav- 
ing these  men  at  the  mercy  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Say  it  in  your  own  words.  Keep  it  sim- 
ple. Remember,  the  translators  of  these 
letters  may  not  have  large  English  vo- 
cabularies. 

Pressure  such  as  this,  plus  that  from 
organizations  such  as  the  Reunite  Our 
Families  Groups 'llow  forming  around 
the  coimtry,  plus  our  prayers  can  only 
help  in  this  struggle  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  our  missing  and  captured  mili- 
tary men. 


AONEW  HAS  RIGHT  TO 
OPINION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLLiirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reac- 
tion to  Vice  President  Agnew's  recent 
speeches  has  been  almost  hysterical  in 
some  quarters  of  the  news  media  and  to 
balance  that  view  I  insert  an  editorial 
from  the  November  24,  1969,  edition  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

AoNKw  Too  Has  Right  To  OpimoN 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

Let  It  be  known  that  we  do  not  Join  In 
the  attitude  that  characterizes  Vice  President 
Agnew's  two  recent  speeches  as  "attacks  on 
the  press". 

This  approach  whether  by  NBC,  CBS.  ABC, 
or  the  Associated  Press,  seems  to  us  an  over- 
sensltlvity  that  has  greatly  strained  their 
Journalistic  Judgment. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  tliat  the 
vice  president  neither  seeks  "censorship"  nor 
even  anti-trust  actions,  and  is  not  attacking 
the  press  but  doing  something  the  press  has 
a  great  obligation  to  do  itself — defend  peo'^ 
pie's  "right  to  know." 

People  do  have  a  "right  to  know"  that 
there  are  link-ups  between  "different"  news 
media,  TV-newspapers-newsmagazine,  where 
such  links  exist.  They  have  a  right  to  know 
that  they  are  getting  the  "same  opinion" 
from  several  apparently  different  sources 
that  are  not  really  different  in  terms  of  the 
source  of  their  policy. 

In  his  first  speech,  Agnew  asked,  "Who 
are  these  people?"  (The  anonymous  policy 
makers  actually  in  charge  of  the  production 
of  TV  news  shows.) 

SAKK  BOSS,  SAMZ  LINE 

In  his  second  speech,  he  was  specific  in 
pointing  out  some  of  these  multi-ownerships 
of  complementary  media  that  are  "peddling 
the  same  line''  in  several  ways  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  .  .'.  because  they  have 
the  same  boss. 

He  made  it  abxindantly  clear  that  he  does 
not  propose  anything  resembling  censor- 
ship, that  he  does  not  deny  their  right  to  an 
opinion,  and  indicated  that  his  philosophy' 
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doesn't  even  lean  toward  pursuing  the  liberal 
thrust  toward  breaking  up  such  combina- 
tions of  ownership.  (A  thrust  sometimes  sur- 
prisingly feeble  In  regard  to  the  networks 
on  TV,  compared  to  fomler  movie  networks.) 

He  simply  Insists  on  his  right  to  criticize 
the  critics,  with  facts,  and  the  people's 
"right  to  know"  about  these  combinations. 

To  over-react  to  the  point  of  transforming 
this  into  "attaclu  on  the  press"  and  "threats' 
and  "censorship"  is  to  dodge  the  Issue,  or 
simply  panic. 

Throughout  both  talks,  Mr.  Agnew  has 
been  emphasizing  the  -need  for  more  infor- 
mation, not  less — and  for  fairer  and  fuller 
treatment  of  all  sides,  not  one  side. 

Par  from  seeking  to  restrict,  he  raises  the 
real  question  of  whether  some  of  the  re- 
striction has  already  been  overdone. 

catnciBM  rAiB  roa  all 

We  sympathize  with  him.  We  think  the 
press  is  subject  to  the  same  criticism  It  so 
freely  dishes  out — and  for  a  decade  the 
"Forum"  as  well  as  news  columns  of  this 
paper  have  borne  this  out  very  heavily. 

We  believe  in  "balance",  and  in  addition 
to  our  news  coliunns  our  editorial  page  com- 
mentatois  include  a  running  mixture  of 
"right  wing, '  left  liberals,  and  "uncom- 
mltteds." 

We  don't  think  this  Is  such  a  frightful  and 
terrible  thing  to  ask  of  others.  Neither  is  it 
terrible  to  ask  for  the  best  Job  humanly  pos- 
sible of  separating  news  from  editorial  com- 
ment, and  making  it  clear  which  Is  which. 

The  terrible  fuss  this  creates  in  some  areas 
is  more  damning  in  Itself,  than  anything 
Splro  Agnew  has  said. 

Immunity  from  criticism  was  never  part 
of  "freedom  of  the  press,"  and  being  subject 
to  criticism  does  not  constitute  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  freedom. 

This  Is  the  same  absurd  approach  taken 
by  some  of  the  New  Left  who  insist  on  their 
right  to  attack  everything  in  sight,  and  pro- 
test that  nobody  can  criticize  them  for  it 
without  "violating"  their  "Freedom  of  ex- 
pression!" 

P^edom  cuts  both  ways. 

We  should  be  the  last  ones  to  protest  that 
our  freedom  is  so  sacred  It  obliges  other  peo- 
ple, including  the  vice  president,  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  about  us. 

As  far  as  we're  concerned,  Splro  Agnew  can 
go  on  "telling  it  like  it  is,"  getting  down  to 
the  "nitty  gritty,"  and  standing  up  for  his 
rights  .  .  .  and  for  our  "right  to  know"  more 
than  what  some  of  the  "Eastern  establish- 
ment" is  putting  out  these  days. 


November  26,  1969 


MARYLAND  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION OPPOSES  MURPHY  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
6,  1969,  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Maryland  State  Bar  Association  adopted 
a  resolution  opposing  the  Murphy 
sunendment  to  the  OEO  authorization 
bill.  That  amendment  would  give  State 
governors  veto  authority  over  OEO-fl- 
nanced  legal  services  programs. 

I  know  the  outstanding  job  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  are  doing  in  Maryland  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  are  working 
diligently  to  provide  equal  justice  for  the 
poor.  To  reward  their  efforts  with  the  ill- 
considered  restriction  proposed  in  the 
Murphy  amendment  would  mean  the  end 


of  the  most  successful  program  we  have 
seen  in  the  antipoverty  effort. 

I  Join  the  Maryltmd  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  opposing  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  oppose  any  other  amend- 
ment which  might  limit  the  right  of  legal 
services  attorneys  to  give  Indigent  clients 
the  same  vigorous  and  effective  represen- 
tation more  fortunate  citizens  expect 
from  the  profession.  The  November  6, 
1969,  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Maryland  State  Bar  As- 
sociation Is  herewith  included  in  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
RESoLtrnoN  Adopted  bt  the  Board  or  Oov- 

EBNOR8  or  THE  MaRTLAND  STA^TK  BaR  AS- 
SOCIATION, November  6,  1969 
Whereas,  the  adoption  by  the  United 
States  Senate  of  an  amendment  to  S.  3016 
seeks  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  various  States  a  power  of  veto 
over  the  activities  of  Legal  Services  Pro- 
grams fimded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity; and 

Whereas,  such  veto  power  will  permit  state 
officials  to  circumscribe  and  to  frustrate  ef- 
forts of  the  Bar  devoted  towards  providing 
full  and  effective  legal  services  to  the  poor  by 
providing  full  ac<;ess  to  the  independent  pro- 
fessional services  of  a  lawyer  of  integrity  and 
competence;  and 

Whereas,  such  limitations  will  Impair  the 
ability  of  legal  services  programs  to  respond 
properly  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  consti- 
tute oppressive  Interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  lawyer  and  the  client : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Maryland  State  Bar  Association  is  opposed 
to  the  "Murphy  Amendment"  to  Senate  Bill 
3016. 


VIETNAM  INCIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  r^orts 
of  the  Mylai  massacre  in  South  Vietnam, 
almost  2  years  ago,  are  among  the  gravest 
charges  ever  made  against  America. 

I  urge  a  complete  investigation  of 
these  charges. 

In  an  emotion-charged  situation  such 
as  this,  it  is  important  that  we  do  not 
prejudge  our  country's  actions  nor  the 
actions  nor  activities  of  our  soldiers. 

However,  the  stories  out  of  Vietnam 
and  here  at  home  on  this  incident  are  so 
arresting  and  are  so  at  variance  with  the 
traditions,  principles,  ideals,  and  philos- 
ophy of  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  people  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  ferret  out  the  true 
facts,  being  sure  that  we  do  not  confuse 
propaganda  on  either  side. 

If  our  investigations  point  to  the  truth 
of  these  terrible  allegations,  we  must 
admit  our  error  and  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  see  that  we  do  not  ever  again 
do  violence  to  our  tradition,  our  principles 
and  tlie  philosophy  that  has  made  us  a 
great  nation. 

We  must  constantly  be  on  guard  that 
we  do  not  dehumanize  our  society. 

There  is  no  excuse  in  God's  world  for 
such  a  thing  to  have  happened,  but  if  it 
has,  we  must  insist  on  justice  being  done 
to  those  responsible  for  this  reprehensi- 
ble act. 


November  26,  1969 


VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    HABSACHUSITTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 
iAr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Veterans  Day  saw  thousands  of  speak- 
ers in  every  comer  of  the  Nation  rising 
in  praise  of  the  fighting  men  of  this 
Nation,  past  «md  present.  One  of  the 
Tiost  moving  of  these  was  given  by  Sen- 
ator John  Parker,  minority  leader  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Parker  spoke  in  the  historic  Hall 
of  Flags,  in  the  center  of  Boston's  an- 
cient statehouse.  His  message  is  so  mov- 
ing that  I  felt  it  was  worth  sharing  with 
the  readers  of  the  Record. 

It  follows: 
Address  by  Senate  Minoritt  Leader,  Sena- 
tor   John    P.    Parker,    Taunton,    State- 
house,  Boston,  Veterans  Day,  November 
11,  1969 


December  22,  1865,  was  a  long,  long  time 
ago^-104  years,  tc  be  exact. 

It  was  a  cold,  crisp  day  here  in  Boston, 
but  along  the  sidewalks  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  huddled  against  the  wind 
as  it  swept  across  Boston  Common  and  they 
looked  up  at  this  great  State  House  deco- 
rated with  bunting  from  top  to  bottom, 
standing  here  majestically  high  on  Beacon 
Hill,  buzzing  with  activity  as  never  before, 
its  conroors  crowded  with  citizens,  officials, 
military  men  and  others. 

December  22d  was  a  very  special  day  for 
this  Commonwealth,  a  day  unlike  any  ever 
seen  before  or  since.  It  was  the  long-awaited 
day  when  the  battle  flags  came  home  here 
to  safe  harbor  in  the  halls  of  this  splendid 
old  building. 

It  was  the  day  when  those  who  fought 
through  more  than  four  years  of  terrible 
Civil  War  marched  proudly  under  their  col- 
ors for  the  last  ilme — eight  months  after 
Lee  had  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  They 
had  come  here  with  their  beloved  Massa- 
chusetts regimente  and  other  military  units 
to  mount  these  steps  to  Doric  Hall  and  stand 
smartly  at  attention  as  the  flags  under  which 
they  had  fought  from  Bull  Run  to  Oettys- 
burg,  Cold  Harbor,  Richmond,  Atlanta  and 
beyond  were  returned  to  Governor  John  An- 
drew and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

No  human  being,  either  Union  soldier  or 
civilian,  is  still  alive  who  remembers  that 
magnificent  day.  But  it  Is  recorded  that  the 
awesome  spectacle  of  more  than  66  Massa- 
chusetts regiments — Individual  light  and 
heavy  artillery  batteries,  the  cavalry,  naval 
units,  and  the  like — marching  up  Tremont 
Street  into  Park  Street,  up  the  hill  to  the 
State  House  to  turn  over  their  colors,  left 
an  Impression  that  never  could  be  matched. 
The  sheer  emotion  of  that  day,  the  drum 
beats,  the  stirring  band  music,  could  not  be 
captured  in  the  mere  print  of  a  newspaper, 
but  It  is  a  fact  that  for  heart-tugging  drama 
and  the  surge  of  patriotism,  that  brisk  De- 
cember day  was  the  high  point  of  this  Com- 
monwealth's military  history. 

One  by  one  each  unit  swung  along  Tremont 
Street  into  Park  Street,  their  regimental 
colors  flying  proudly  In  the  breeze.  And  It  was 
the  wind  that  brought  home  to  the  as- 
sembled thousands  what  these  battle  flags 
had  been  through.  As  the  oolois  whipped  on 
their  standards,  the  people  saw  the  huge 
holes  rent  by  shot  and  shell,  the  bloodstains, 
the  rips  and  tears,  the  mud,  dirt,  and  grime 
of  combat,  and  the  inscriptions  on  each  regi- 
mental flag  which  conveyed  the  feelings  and 
attitudes  of  those  who  carried  them  Into 
battle — such    Inscriptions    as    "Fidelity    to 
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duty,  whenever  It  may  call  .  .  .  wherever  It 
may  lead.  . . ."  the  motto  of  Co.  O.  7th  Bristol 
County  Regiment  from  my  home  town. 

Brevet-Colonel  Francis  N.  Clarke,  United 
States  Mustering  Officer,  was  in  charge  of 
proceedings  that  day.  It  was  his  duty  to 
turn  over  the  flags  to  Major  General  Darius 
N.  Couch,  artillery  hero  of  the  Civil  War, 
from  my  home  town  of  Taunton.  He  would 
accept  the  flags  from  the  color  bearers  and 
in  turn  pass  them  along  to  Governor  Andrew. 
Colonel  Clarke  was  brief,  for  it  was  no  day 
for  long  speeches.  He  said  simply  to  General 
Couch:  "These  colors  become  the  property 
of  the  state  to  be  placed  In  her  archives  .  .  . 
there  to  remain  as  emblems  of  victory  and  a 
re-established  union  to  the  fidelity  of  her 
Governor  .  .  .  and  the  courage,  devotion  and 
honor  of  her  sons  . . ." 

General  Couch  was  equally  brief  in  ac- 
cepting the  colors.  He  responded  In  part: 
"It  Is  with  deep  emotion  that  I  receive 
from  your  hands  these  eloquent  emblems  of 
the  bravery  and  patriotic  devotion  to  their 
country  of  Massachusetts  soldiers.  The  ob- 
ject for  which  they  were  first  unfurled  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  principles  they 
symbolize  triumphantly  underscored  and  the 
Union  of  States  restored  upon  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis. ..." 

Tou  may  notice  above,  the  painting  ol 
Governor  Andrew  as  he  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  stone  steps  leading  to  Doric  Hall  and 
accepts  the  flags  of  his  beloved  Massachu- 
setts regiments.  No  more  would  these  ban- 
ners look  down  on  the  awful  carnage  of  war, 
hear  the  agonizing  cries  of  the  dying,  or  soak 
up  the  blood  of  the  fallen  or  be  picked  from 
the  ground  and  raised  on  high  as  the  heat 
of  battle  struck  down  color  bearer  after 
color  bearer.  These  precious  rallying  points 
were  home  at  last.  They  would  now  become 
silent  sentinels  here  at  the  State  House. 

As  Governor  Andrew  spoke,  the  vast  throng 
stood  in  silence.  He  told  of  146.000  men  who 
went  off  to  the  Civil  War,  13.000  of  whom 
died,  the  loss  of  16  mllUon  dollars  in  treas- 
ure to  the  state  and,  choking  with  emotion, 
he  said:  "I  accept  these  flags  in  behaU  of  the 
people  and  the  government.  They  wiU  be 
preserved  and  cherished  amid  all  the  vlcU- 
sltudes  of  the  future  as  mementoes  of  brave 
men  and  noble  actions.  They  represent  proud 
memories  of  many  fields,  sweet  memories 
aUke  of  valor  and  friendship,  of  fallen 
brothers  and  sons.  They  will  remain  here  as 
exultant  memories  of  the  great  and  final 
victories  of  our  coxmtry.  our  Union,  and  the 
righteous  cause." 

Then  Governor  Andrew  accepted  one  by 
one,  the  battered  regimental  colors.  As  all 
the  emotion  of  four  and  one-half  years  of 
war  reached  Its  final  moments,  the  people 
and  the  soldiers  wept  openly. 

And  the  battle  flags,  the  regimental  colors, 
in  all  their  grime  and  glory,  they  wept.  too. 
Now  as  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks, 
all  of  this  took  place  104  years  ago,  Decem- 
ber 22, 1865,  and  every  single  one  of  those  who 
stood  here  at  the  State  House  that  day, 
soldier  and  clvlUan  aUke,  has  gone  from  our 
midst.  All  that  remains  are  these  silent  sen- 
tinels of  days  and  nights/ of  sacrifice  and 
glory  They  were  Joined  bi  other  flags  from 
other  conflicts,  until  now  there  are  more 
than  300  priceless  reUcs  behind  these  glass 
enclosures,  each  weeping  softly  on  this  Vet- 
erans Day  for  the  men  who  rallied  to  their 
splendor  and  who  are  gone  from  this  earth. 
They  weep  softly  today,  these  flags,  for  past 
glories,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  midnight  si- 
lence of  this  sacred  Hall  of  Flags  It  must  be 
that  they  weep  more  loudly  and  rustle  their 
folds  m  despair  at  what  they  know  is  hap- 
pening beyond  these  walls  across  this  beloved 
land  yes,  and  across  the  world,  and  even  no 
more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  this  very 
Hall  of  Flags. 

They  weep,  these  banners,  that  dissent  in 
many  cases  has  now  come  license.  The  frenzy 
of  unbridled  dissent  Is  polluting  America 
with    its    defiance,   bitterness,   hatred,   and 
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floods  at  four-letter  words  that  woxild  make 
an  old  ClvU  War  Sergeant  cringe  and  shake 
his  head. 

Tes,  they  weep,  these  standards,  at  the 
thing  called  confrontation  and  the  sad  news 
that  Americans  burn,  desecrate  and  stamp  on 
American  flags,  cvlng  nothing  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  should  be  held  in  reverence  sec- 
ond only  to  God.  They  become  nauseated, 
these  emblems,  that  the  disgraceful  spectacle 
of  a  North  Vietnameee  flag  should  dishonor 
the  hallowed  ground  of  Boston  C<xnmon  and 
Oopley  Square.  Only  In  America  oould  this 
happen  and  In  the  name  of  rights  and  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

On  this  Veterans  Day,  the  flags  weep  at  the 
naivete  of  certain  persons  of  all  ages  and 
certain  of  those  In  places  of  great  political, 
Intellectual,  and  academic  responsibility  who 
cry  out  that  all  will  be  well  If  we  simply  trust 
our  enemies  and  stand  naked  before  them, 
taking  no  stock  of  the  age-old  warning  that 
eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  one  must  pay 
for  liberty.  Is  It  any  wonder  the  flags  weep  In 
this  sacred  chsjnber? 

They  weep  on  this  Veterans  Day  lor  the 
awful  blunders  of  Vietnam  that  Involved 
this  nation  In  a  land  war  m  Asia  some  elgbt 
years  ago  and  which  has  dragged  on  merci- 
lessly, longer  than  any  conflict  in  our  hlatory. 
They  weep  for  the  sincerely  troubled  and 
stable  segments  of  our  youth  who  deeply  be- 
lieve as  conunonsense  Americans  that  this 
nation's  foreign  policy  should  not  be  based 
on  pleasing  only  those  who  take  to  the 
streets. 

They  weep  in  appreciation  and  prayer  for 
those  who  work  to  extricate  America  from  its 
involvement  In  Vietnam,  knowing  that  the 
answers  are  always  easier  on  the  street  cor- 
ners and  on  the  sidelines  than  they  are  in 
the  cold,  hard  realities  men  must  lace  who 
are  charged  with  the  reBponslbilltles  of  end- 
ing this  war  and  who  fervently  wish  to  do  so 
without  dipping  the  American  flag  in  abject 
surrender  and  humiliation,  and  with  a  guar- 
antee that  the  whole  security  of  this  nation 
does  not  crumble  In  the  bargain. 

Beyond  the  tears,  if  these  honored  flags 
could  but  speak  today,  they  would  remind  us 
that  because  we  are  Americans,  we  must 
look  out  upon  the  vast  and  beautiful  re- 
sources which  God  has  given  us  with  a  deep 
sense  of  appreciation  for  our  heritage.  They 
would  remind  us  that  we  have  enemies 
within  and  without  who  would  deprive  us 
of  those  treasures  and  spread  ruin  upon 
our  cities  and  towns,  destroy  our  churches 
and  our  institutions,  make  a  shambles  of 
our  achievements  and  the  Ideals  for  which 
they  went  Into  battle. 

They  would  tell  us  that  we  must  believe  In 
material,  moral  and  spiritual  strength  and 
that  they  are  Inseparable,  or  we  have  no  na- 
tion. 

They  would  tell  us  to  give  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  Blessings  of  the  past 
and  pray  earnestly  that  we  may  be  worthy 
to  seek  a  continuation  of  His  bounties  for 
the  future. 

In  this  hour  of  terrible  division  in  our  na- 
tion, and  as  the  line  grows  thinner  between 
democracy  and  anarchy,  these  flags  would 
remind  us  that  they  wlU  continue  to  weep 
unless  we.  the  vigilant  and  quiet  Americans, 
give  fuU  support  to  our  country,  our  people, 
and  our  government  in  the  search  for  a 
lasting  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 


VIETNAM  VETERAN  RETURNS 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4c.  Charles  Harford,  a  fine  young  man 
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from  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  just  returned 
from  Vietnam  after  14 '/a  months  of  serv- 
ice there.  The  20-year-old  soldier  was 
stationed  in  Due  Pho.  While  in  Vietnam 
he  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal  and  the  Medal 
of  the  Vietnam  Republic. 

Charles  Harford  has  completed  his 
service  obligation  and  will  be  entering 
the  construction  industry. 


THE  SMUT  EXPLOSION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

1  or  OHIO 

^    \    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

*'      Wednesday,  November  26.  1969 

I  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker^^Ihe 
Baltimore  News  American  in  its  issues  of 
November  carried  a  timely  and  useful 
series  of  three  articles  by  Ralph  Ma- 
honey  entitled  "The  Smut  Explosion." 
Detailing  the  efforts  of  the  organization. 
Morality  in  Media,  a  group  which  rep- 
resents'ail  religious  faiths,  professions, 
business,- -and  industry,  Mr.  Mahoney's 
account  is  indeed  encouraging  that  re- 
sponsible measures  are  being  taken  to 
counter  the  proliferation  of  obscene  and 
pornographic  materials  in  this  country. 
Part  2  of  the  series  reports  on  the  ef- 
forts of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union — ACLU — and  the  role  it  is  plasont 
in  defending  the  smut  peddlers  an( 
their  constitutional  rights.  As  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  past,  the  ACLU  consistent- 
ly fails  to  draw  the  line  between  liberty 
and  license,  and,  as  they  state  in  their 
own  publication  the  first  amendment 
covers  all  forms  of  expression. 

Morality  in  Media  is  headed  by  Father 
Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J.,  who  helped  to  or- 
ganize a  community  effort  to  combat  the 
smut  threat  imder  the  title  of  "Opera- 
tion Yorkville."  Father  Hill's  experience 
In  this  field  was  largely  responsible  for 
his  appointment  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
which  is  presently  exploring  this  prob- 
lem. As  I  have  also  pointed  out  in  the 
past,  it  hoped  that  the  Commission  pro- 
duces worthwhile  recommendations  in 
its  final  report  although  the  chairman 
and  the  legal  council  are  members  of  the 
above-mentioned  ACLU. 

Accolades  are  in  order  to  the  Baltimore 
News  American  and  particularly  to  Mr. 
Ralph  Mahoney  for  making  available  to 
the  public  these  three  informative  ar- 
ticles on  the  smut  problem.  To  help  fur- 
ther disseminate  the  series,  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Baltimore  News  American, 

Nov.  16,  1969] 
The  Smdt  Explosion — Part  1:   Filth 

f      Peddlers  Hire  Top  Attornets 
(By  Ralph  Mahoney) 

New  York. — Prom  a  cramped,  walk-up 
office  on  New  York's  upper  east  side,  an  inter- 
falth  group  Is  waging  a  determined  attack 
on  one  of  the  major  social  problems  of  our 
tim^s — the  tidal  wave  of  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy flooding  the  nation's  newsstands,  book 
oounters  and  theaters. 

It  is  an  uneven  struggle. 

The  meager  resources  of  the  organization. 
Morality  in  Media  Inc.,  ajre  pitted  against  a 
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smut  Industry  estimated  presently  to  gross 
in  excess  of  92  billion  a  year. 

The  fllth  peddlers  can  afford  the  best  legal 
talent  In  the  country  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Is  their  constant  friend  In 
court. 

On  the  other  hand,  Morality  in  Media  Is 
repeatedly  disarmed  by  the  courts  which  can 
not  make  up  their  minds  over  what,  legally, 
constitutes  obscenity.  Their  Indecision,  In 
turn,  discourages  law  enforcement  agencies 
from  Joining  with  the  community  In  keeping 
the  prurient  trash  from  reaching  the  young. 
Despite  the  setbacks  Morality  In  Media  has 
suffered  over  the  years,  the  community  group 
is  working  to  expand  Its  program  across  the 
nation.  In  time,  MM  hope  to  have  regional 
offices  on  an  approximate  footing  with  Its 
ubiquitous  adversary — the  CLU. 

"We  believe  people  are  finally  waking  up 
to  the  terrible  threat  of  obscene  printed  ma- 
terials and  films  to  the  lives  of  our  young 
people,"  said  the  Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J., 
president  of  MM. 

"There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  our  law  enforcement  officials  and  be- 
havioral scientists  that  smut,  particularly  the 
dreadful  examples  now  being  openly  circu- 
lated. Is  inciting  youth  to  violence,  promis- 
cuity, perversion  and  drug  use." 

Displaying  a  number  of  publications  which, 
in  photogrraphs  and  print,  advocated  un- 
bridled sexuality  and  perversion,  Father  Hill 
said: 

"By  no  standards  can  this  degrading  ma- 
terial be  consti-ued  as  art  or  literature,  what- 
ever the  courts  might  say  about  so-called 
redeeming  social  qualities.  Between  76  and  90 
percent  of  these  publications  find  their  way 
li)«o  the  curious  hands  of  children. 

"Added  to  this  is  the  new  wave  of  'under- 
,ground'  publications,  specifically  addressed 
to  teenagers,  which  frankly  encourage  them 
in  sexual  and  drug  experimentation." 

Father  Hill,  soft-spoken  priest  with  crew- 
cut  white  hair,  has  been  active  In  the  war 
on  smut  since  1962  when  he  helped  orga- 
nize a  community  group  called  "Operation 
Yorkville" — the  forerunner  of  Morality  in 
Media. 

Operation  Yorkville  sought  the  co-opera- 
tion of  news  and  bookstore  owners  in  halt- 
ing the  circulation  of  pornography  among 
youths  and  children.  With  the  opening  of 
offices  in  commercial  quarters  in  1966,  the 
group  became  the  first  full-time,  profes- 
sionally staffed  organization  of  its  kind. 

Serving  with  Father  HIU  as  executives  of 
MM  are  Rabbi  Julius  G.  Neiunann,  board 
chairman,  the  Revs.  Constantlne  Volaltls  and 
R.  N.  Usher-Wilson  as  vice-presidents,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  E.  Wlltenburg,  director.  The  27- 
man  board  represents  all  faiths,  professions, 
business  and  industry. 

Father  Hill  defined  MM  as  ".  .  .  people  .  .  . 
the  community  expressing  Its  concern  In  or- 
der to  inhibit  the  flow  of  obscene  material 
to  youth. 

"All  obscenity  laws  are  based  on  com- 
munity standards,"  he  said,  "tmd  the  voice 
of  the  community  can  make  Ittelf  heard  by 
law  enforcement  officials.  In  legislative 
chambers,  by  media  makers  and  even  by  the 
courts — if  it  Is  a  strong,  continuous,  rea- 
soned voice." 

In  addition  to  keeping  authorities  posted 
on  community  opinion,  MM  maintains  con- 
tact with  the  media,  police  and  the  district 
attorneys'  offices  and  provides  witnesses  In 
court  actions  Involving  accused  smut  ped- 
dlers and  publishers. 

Father  Hill  made  it  clear,  l|owever,  that 
MM  is  not  permeated  by  any  ppudery  which 
demands  censorship  of  all  refetences  to  the 
human  anatomy  or  sexual  functions. 

"We  do  not  believe  in  censorship  or  prior 
restraint,"  the  priest  said  firmly.  "We  be- 
lieve In  free  expression — in  the  free  expres- 
sion of  all  the  people. 

"We  do  not  believe  this  freedom  Is  the 
exclusive  province  of  producers,  publishers', 
authors  and  a  handful  of  media  makers.  We 
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believe  It  belongs  also  to  viewers,  readers, 
listeners — to  the  community. 

"And  we  believe  the  ACLU  Is  absolutely 
wrong  m  seeking  to  protect  under  the  first 
amendment  any  and  all  writings  that  deal 
with  sex,  no  matter  In  what  manner  por- 
trayed. 

"The  willingness  of  the  ACLU  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  even  the  professedly  obscene 
makes  them  extremists  like  the  very  'blue 
noses'  they  condemn. 

"Reasonable  men  must  find  sanity  some- 
where in  between." 

The  principal  aim  of  MM,  Father  Hill  in- 
sisted, is  the  protection  of  youth  from  the 
degradations  openly  expoused  in  the  rank 
magazines,  newspapers  and  films  currently 
inundating  the  nation. 

"Make  no  mistake  about  It,"  he  said,  "smut 
is  big  business. 

"So  big,  In  fact,  that  we  understand  that 
the  Mafia  is  starting  to  move  into  the  mar- 
ket. 

"Our  legal  panel  recently  received  reports 
that  the  Mafia  is  buying  up  huge  queoitities 
of  pornographic  books  and  films  in  Den- 
mark— where  there  are  no  anti-smut  laws — 
and  unloading  them  in  this  country  at  fat 
profits. 

The  Mafia  shrewdly  discovered  there  is 
as  much  money  to  be  made  with  this  filth  as 
with  narcotics — and  at  a  comparatively  min- 
imum risk  of  penalty." 

I  From  the  Baltimore  News  American, 
Nov.  17,  1969] 
The   Smut   Explosion — Part   2:    ACLU   De- 
fends Filth  Peddlers 
(By  Ralph  Mahoney) 

New  York. — Almost  any  accused  publish- 
er or  peddler  of  hard-core  pornography  who 
gets  arrested  in  this  country  can  count  on 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU) 
to  send  him  a  defense  lawyer. 

The  Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J.,  president  of 
Morality  in  Media  Inc.,  an  interfalth  group 
fighting  the  flow  of  obscene  books  and  Alms 
to  youth,  said  he  feels  this  readiness  to  de- 
fend pornogrraphers — and  with  such  success — 
Is  speeding  the  undermining  of  authority  so 
prevalent  in  the  nation. 

Over  the  past  seven  years  that  Father  Hill 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
campaign  against  smut,  he  has  tangled  with 
the  various  units  of  the  ACLU  many  times. 

"With  its  tremendous  financial  resources, 
its  regional  and  state  offices,  the  ACLU  can 
afford  to  exhaust  every  legal  means  of  de- 
laying, prolonging  and  appealing  every  smut 
case  in  which  It  is  Involved — to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  community  and  its  youth," 
Father  Hill  said. 

"The  ACLU  undertakes  these  cases  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  enforcing  the  free  speech 
guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment.  But  in 
the  light  of  our  experience,  it  Is  pretty  hard 
to  reconcile  such  lofty  aims  with  the  re- 
sults." 

Father  Hill  noted  that  in  addition  to  pro- 
tecting the  pornographer,  and  permitting 
him  to  go  on  his  way  of  polluting  the  minds 
of  youth,  the  ACLU  often  is  found  working 
in  behalf  of  other  individuals  and  causes 
that  could  contribute  to  the  breakdown  of 
legal  authority. 

Ticking  off  the  issues  supported  by  the 
ACLU  over  the  years.  Father  Hill  cited  the 
defense  of  accused  communists,  draft  card 
burners,  and  the  advocacy  of  civilian-manned 
police  review  boards. 

The  Jesuit  priest  said  the  ACLU  also  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  moves  to  legalize 
abortion   and   homosexuality   between  con- 
enting  adults. 

The  inconsistency  between  the  ACLU's  an- 
nounced aims  £uid  the  type  of  litigation  it 
pursues  was  the  subject  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  for  Barron's  the  financial  newspaper, 
by  Shirley  Schelbla  two  years  ago. 
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These  arUcles,  cited  by  Father  Hill,  noted 
that  attorneys  from  ACLU  units  often  repre- 
sented individuals  who  sued  officials  for 
attempting  to  quell  or  prevent  riots  in  the 
cities  even  though  those  disturbances  re- 
sulted in  death.  Injury  and  property  destruc- 
tion. 

"The  cases  ACLU  refuses  to  take  are  Just 
as  significant  as  those  it  does  handle,"  Mrs. 
Schelbla  virrote. 

"It  has  refused  to  defend  rlght-to-work 
laws.  It  also  has  turned  down  a  request  to 
protect  the  civil  liberties  of  one  group  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  merchants  whose  busi- 
nesses were  destroyed  by  riots. 

"According  to  ACLU,  holding  federally 
funded  'Head  Start"  classes  in  churches  and 
having  Catholic  nuns  as  teachers  of  such 
classes  does  not  violate  the  constitutional 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

"Yet  it  has  argued  In  court  that  church- 
and-state  separation  Is  violated  by  Inserting 
the  phrase  'under  God'  in  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance." 

Mrs.  Schelbla  said  the  record  shows  ACLU 
clearly  prefers  to  defend  leftist  causes. 

But  when  it  suits  its  purpose,  ACLU  will 
defend  a  radical  rightist,  she  said.  In  one 
such  case,  the  group  defended  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  against  an  attempt  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  investigate 
it — because  the  ACLU  opposed  the  committee 
and  wanted  it  abolished. 

Father  Hill  said  that  in  pornography  cases, 
the  ACLU  has  maintained  It  must  be  proved 
there  is  a  "clear  and  present  danger"  that  the 
material  will  cause  anti-social  (criminal) 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  view 
or  read  it. 

"Such  a  direct  link  Is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  prove  in  a  specific  case  and  the  ACLU 
knows  It,"  Father  Hill  said.  "It  Is  a  way  of 
clouding  the  issue  and  confusing  the  court." 
In  an  explanation  of  its  own  position  on 
obscenity,  published  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Obscenity  and  Censorship,"  the  ACLU  de- 
clared that  the  First  Amendment  "covers  all 
forms  of  expression." 

While  recognizing  the  concern  of  parents, 
clergymen  and  the  community  about  obscene 
material,  the  ACLU  Insisted  the  right  of  ex- 
pression under  the  First  Amendment  is  "too 
frequently  abridged  under  the  vague  and  un- 
certain standards  of  obscenity  which  now 
operate." 

In  one  pornography  case  It  defended;  the 
ACLU  argued:  "The  use  of  materials  to  advo- 
cate a  change  in  'public  morality'  should  be 
constitutionally  protected  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  far  greater  evil — the  enforced  imposi- 
tion by  society  of  conformity  In  thoughts  and 
ideas." 

On  the  other  hand.  Father  Hill  pointed  out 
that  law  enforcement  officers  have  found 
evidence  that  rapists,  sex  offenders  and  drug 
addicts  have  been  influenced  by  porno- 
graphic books  and  films. 

Arrests  of  such  individuals  invariably  are 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  virtual  libraries 
of  pornography  squirreled  away  in  the  of- 
fenders' homes,  he  said. 

To  the  argument  of  pornography's  defend- 
ers that  there  is  "no  proof"  of  its  connection 
with  anti-social  behavior.  Father  Hill  quoted 
Dr.  Max  Levin,  a  noted  psychiatrist  and 
neurologist,  who  said: 

"Can  anyone  Imagine  that  healthy  atti- 
tudes (can  be)  promoted  in  the  youngster 
who  devours  the  sadistic  paperbacks  in  which 
the  beautiful  blonde  Is  raped,  stabbed  and 
viciously  dismembered? 

"The  gravest  charge  against  pornography 
is  not  Its  connection  .  .  .  with  rape  or  some 
other  spectacular  crime  that  reaches  the 
headlines.  The  gravest  charge  is  the  damage 
it  does  to  the  youngster's  Image  of  sex. 

"Pornography  must  be  weighed  in  the  scale 
of  human  values.  Does  it  elevate,  or  does  it 
degnrade  the  human  spirit?  Does  it  enrich,  or 
does  it  Impoverish  our  society?" 
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[From  the  Baltimore  News  American, 

Nov.  18,  1969) 

The  Smut  Explosion — Part  3 :  Public 

Pbessino  Congress  on  Smttt 

(By  Ralph  Mahoney) 

New  York. — Emboldened  by  favorable 
court  decisions  and  the  general  atmosphere 
of  permissiveness,  the  smut  peddlers  are  in 
a  dizzying  race  to  flood  the  country  with 
wares  even  more  shocking  than  their  prod- 
ucts of  only  a  year  ago. 

Newsstands  and  book  stores  now  abound 
with  publications  whose  illustration  and 
printed  material  go  far  beyond  explicit  nudity 
and  sexuality  to  glorify  the  most  execrable 
perversions,  including  sado-masochism. 

So  arrogant  have  the  merchants  of  filth 
became  that  they  are  now  bombarding  homes 
with  unsolicited  brochures  advertising  their 
products — brochures  displaying,  in  expensive 
color,  samples  of  the  books  and  films  they  are 
selling. 

One  effect  of  this  lewd  barrage  has  been  to 
awaken  people  to  a  warning  sounded  seven 
years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill,  S.  J., 
president  of  Morality  in  Media,  Inc. — that 
the  smut  peddler,  like  a  dope  pusher,  spares 
nobody  in  his  determination  to  degrade  and 
corrupt  the  innocent,  at  a  price. 

Father  Hill,  whose  war  on  the  smut  indus- 
try led  to  his  appointment  last  year  as  a 
member  of  the  presidential  commission  on 
obscenity  and  p>ornography,  said : 

"Scarely  a  day  goes  by  without  a  letter 
from  a  concerned  parent  about  obscene  ma- 
terial being  received  in  the  mall." 

And  at  a  press  conference  last  August,  a 
visibly  concerned  President  Nixon  reported: 

"American  homes  are  being  bombarded 
with  the  largest  volume  of  sex-oriented  mail 
in  history  .  .  .  mothers  and  fathers  are  ask- 
ing federal  assistance  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren from  exposure  to  erotic  publications." 

In  September,  Pope  Paul  VI  called  on 
Roman  Catholics  to  combat  eroticism  which 
he  said  had  reached  epidemic  proportions. 

He  told  his  weekly  general  audience  that 
human  dignity  was  being  offended  by  "the 
very  grave  and  insidious"  threat  of  eroticism 
"which  has  become  epidemic  and  aggressive, 
pushed  to  unbridled  and  repulsive  expres- 
sions, public  and  advertised." 

The  avalanche  of  obscenity  on  the  stage, 
in  the  films  and  in  published  works,  even 
moved  the  brilliant  and  sophisticated  essay- 
ist and  author,  Marya  Mannes,  to  protest. 

Writing  in  McCall's  magazine  in  Septem- 
ber, Miss  Mannes  wearily  concluded: 

"We  have,  in  short,  now  reached  a  state 
in  our  society  when  anything  goes,  where  all 
is  permitted,  and  where  no  limits  are  placed 
on  the  appetites  of  the  individual,  on  the 
gratification  of  his  desires  and  fantasies  .  .  . 

"Sadistic  pornography  Is  an  act  of  violence 
against  sex.  It  is  the  violation  and  abuse  of 
the  body  of  atnan  or  woman,  totally  foreign 
to  the  act  of  love.  Obscenity  for  its  own 
sake— or  the  sake  of  shock — is  an  act  of  vi- 
olence against  language.  Both  are  perversions 
and  diminutions  of  the  human  spirit.  Both 
are  ugly. 

"Yet  even  if  this  Is  so — and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve It  to  be — It  not  only  Is  much  simpler 
but  more  popular  In  today's  climate  to  cham- 
pion freedom  than  to  cotmsel  restraint  and 
much  more  difficult  to  define  social  good 
than  individual  liberty. 

"What  concerns  me,  in  fact,  is  the  viru- 
lence with  which  any  talk  of  restraint  is  Im- 
mediately equated  with  censorship,  with 
which  any  reservations  as  to  freedom  of  ex- 
pression are  damned  as  nice-nellylsms,  the 
last  gasp  of  the  puritan  ethos,  or  the  first 
heralds  of  the  police  state." 

And  from  a  critic  on  England's  Manchester 
Guardian  came  this  observation: 

"The  imagination  can  not  be  made  the 
private  preserve  of  the  arts  emd  entertain- 
ment industry,  exempt  from  m<»^  scrutiny 
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because  moral  consequences  ...  do  follow 
from  imaginative  acts." 

Father  Hill  said  the  widespread  revulsion 
finally  being  stirred  by  unbridled  pornog- 
raphy is  reflected  In  the  demands  now  being 
made  by  Americans  for  action  from  their 
congressmen. 

"At  last  count,  about  150  anti-smut  bills 
were  reported  under  consideration  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee, "  Father  HIU 
said.  "There  are  at  least  50  similar  bills  in 
the   hoppers   of  other  committees." 

The  rapidly  swelling  reaction  to  pornog- 
raphy Is  even  beginning  to  sting  the  pornog- 
graphers  as  evidenced  by  the  savage  and  vi- 
cious attack  leveled  at  Father  Hill  by  a  re- 
cent issue  of  a  publication  whose  very  title 
is  so  obscene  that  it  can  not  be  repeated 
here. 

The  attack  on  the  priest  branded  him  as 
"Nazi-oriented"  and  a  "cowardly  censorship 
lover." 

Considering  the  source,  Father  Hill  obvi- 
ously felt  no  dismay  over  the  name-calling. 

The  attack  was  clearly  grounded  on  fear 
and  that — for  Father  HIU — was  a  light  at 
the  end  of  a  long,  uphill  ttinnel. 


ALBANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league William  S.  Broomfield,  of  Michi- 
gan, on  Monday,  November  24,  in  observ- 
ance of  Albanian  Independence  Day. 

We  recognize  Congressman  Bill 
Broomfield  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  May  I  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  Bill  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  1967  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  where  he 
compiled  an  outstanding  record. 

In  this  address  to  the  Detroit  chapter 
of  the  Albanian  National  Front,  Con- 
gressman Broomfield  demonstrates  his 
tremendous  grasp  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems in  foreign  affairs.  He  further  dem- 
onstrates the  deep  knowledge  which  he 
possesses  of  conditions  affecting  Albania 
and  other  Communist  dominated  areas. 

The  address  follows: 
Speech  by  Congressman  William  S.  Broom- 
field   at    A1.BAN1AN     Independence    Dat 

Celebration 

It  is  a  privilege  far  me  to  Join  tonight  with 
the  members  of  the  Detroit  Chapter  of  the 
Albanian  National  Front,  Balli  Kombetar, 
and  with  your  Secretary  General  and  my 
good  friend,  Ekrem  Bardha,  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  Albanian  Independence. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  those  of  you  in  the  Albanian- 
American  community  belong  to  a  very  special 
class  of  Americans. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  speak  with  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  from 
diverse  backgrounds,  and  with  differing  polit- 
ical and  ideological  beliefs. 

Like  many  of  you,  I  have  been  disturbed 
in  recent  years  by  the  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  to  take  the  greatness  of 
this  country  for  granted,  and  even  to  admit 
a  sense  of  guilt  about  the  prosperity  w« 
enjoy  and  the  freedoms  we  possess. 
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Some  of  our  young  people,  eepeclaUy,  seem 
to  have  lovt  sight  of  the  relative  greatness 
of  America. 

They  complain  that  we  are  not  a  perfect 
society.  Because  we  are  not  perfect,  they 
somehow  reason  that  we  must  destroy  all 
that  has  been  achieved. 

That  Is  a  brand  of  logic  I  find  dlfflcult 
to  understand. 

You  and  I  would  be  among  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  despite  200  years  of  striving,  we 
have  not  yet  attained  that  Ideal  society. 
But  we  have  made  progress.  And,  measiired 
against  the  long  hlstorjt  of  man's  efforts  to 
create  a  perfected  society.  We  have  come 
further  than  most. 

The  American  system,  imperfect  as  It  Is. 
offers  a  great  deal  to  thoee  who  want  to  live 
In  freedom,  work  at  their  Jobs,  and  raise 
their  families  In  peace. 

But  It  offers  even  more  that. 

For  those  dissatisfied  and  Impatient  with 
Its  shortcomings,  it  provides  a  Ctovemment 
responsive  to  change  vrlth  built-in  proce- 
dures for  evoking  that  change  efficiently  and 
peacefully. 

To  those  mostly  young,  unsettled  Ameri- 
cans who  tell  me  that  the  s>-8tem  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Establishment  and  that  change 
cannot  be  affected  unless  you  are  part  of 
that  Establishment.  I  offer  the  example  of  my 
own  experience. 

..  My  .iamlly  certainly  could  not  claim  any 
such  distinction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  no  Idea  25  years 
ago  that  I  would  ever  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  political  career  of  any  sort.  Much  less 
one  that  would  take  me  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

My  father,  who  was  a  dentist,  gave  me 
little  In  the  way  of  material  things  to  sus- 
tain me  In  life. 

But  he  did  Instill  In  me  a  deep  belief  In 
some  of  the  simple,  fundamental  values 
which,  perhaps,  are  not  stressed  often  enough 
or  firmly  enough  today. 

It  is  not  fashionable  these  days  to  talk 
about  the  results  that  can  be  achieved  by 
applying  the  timeless  virtues  of  hard-work 
honesty,  dedication  to  principle,  and  belief 
in  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  those  were  the  fundamentals 
you  and  I  were  raised  with  and  they  have 
served  us  well  over  the  years. 

When  I  was  a  very  young  man,  there  were 
great  opportunities.  But  I  knew  that  I  would 
have  to  devote  my  full  energies  and  ambi- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  thoee  opportunities. 
When  I  was  22. 1  went  Into  business  for  my- 
self— operating  a  small  gas  station. 

I  worked  hard  and  put  in  long  hoiu^. 
Within  a  few  years  that  small  business  had 
grown  to  a  point  where  I  had  become  Involved 
in  commercial  property  management. 

Then,  when  I  was  26  years  old.  I  ran  for  a 
seat  in  the  Michigan  State  Legislature  and 
had  the  good  fortime  to  be  elected  by  80 
votes.  That  opportunity  was  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  many  kind  people  I  served  and 
came  to  know  through  my  business. 

The  work  in  the  Legislature  was  dlfflctilt 
and  demanding,  but  It  also  contained  oppor- 
tunity. It  led  to  the  great  responsibility  of 
serving  in  the  United  States  Congress,  to 
acquaintances  with  Presidents  and  foreign 
heads  of  state,  and  eventually  to  service  as 
our  coim try's  representative  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Thoee  things  have  all  happened  to  me  In 
this  great  country.  I  am  proud  of  the  oppor- 
tunities the  American  way  of  life  has  pro- 
vided me  and  of  the  things  I  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  because  of  them. 

A  great  many  of  you,  I  know,  came  to 
America  and  began  building  a  career  or  a 
business  much  later  in  life.  Yet,  most  of  you 
attained  success  through  the  application  of 
thoee  same  fundamental  principles  and  the 
exercise  of  that  same  opportunity. 

You  represent  a  very  special  class  of 
Americans  because  you  have  had  first-hand 
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experience  with  life  under  a  totalitarian 
Conununlst  government.  More  than  that,  you 
and  your  ancestors  fought  for  more  than  five 
centuries  to  preserve  your  identity,  your 
heritage,  and  your  desii«  for  Independence  in 
a  country  under  almost  continual  oppression 
from  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Because  you  have  suffered  under  centuries 
of  oppression  in  your  homeland,  you  can 
better  equate  the  price  of  freedom. 

Because  you  have  lived  without  the  bless- 
ings of  prosperity,  you  can  better  explain 
their  value. 

Because  you  have  .shouldered  the  twin- 
burdens  of  both  Soviet  and  Chinese-oriented 
conununlsm,  you  can  better  understand  the 
virtues  of  American  democracy. 

It  is  that  appreciation  and  understanding 
which  this  country  needs  so  badly  at  this 
moment  in  history — a  moment  marked  by 
division  and  self-doubt. 

These  are  the  great  strengths  that  you  in 
the  Albanian-American  community  and  other 
groups  of  newer  Americans  have  to  offer  the 
rest  of  MB. 

If  every  American  understood  ae  well  as 
those  of  you  here  tonight  the  bitter  truths 
about  life  under  Communist  rule,  we  would 
have  fewer  Americans  marching  in  the 
atreeta  waving  Communist  bcuiners. 

Very  few,  if  any,  sons  and  daughters  of  Al- 
banian-Americans have  been  found  demon- 
strating in  protest  against  the  American  way 
of  life. 

The  convictions  you  hold  with  such  cer- 
tainty about  the  values  ot  a  free  and  open 
society  are  very  much  like  the  convictions  on 
which  this  country  was  founded. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  men  such  as  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Franklin  about  their 
determination  to  build  and  maintain  a  free 
and  open  society. 

They  fought  a  long  and  bitter  war  to  gain 
independence.  Blany  of  them  died  defend- 
ing It. 

But  since  then,  Americans  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  live  with  relatively  few 
threats  to  their  basic  way  of  life. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  War  otf  1812  and 
the  Civil  War,  our  involvement  in  armed 
conflict  with  other  nations  largely  has  oc- 
curred away  from  our  shores.  That  espiecially 
has  been  true  during  the  last  one  hundred 
years. 

Americans  require  constant  reminders, 
therefore,  that  the  blessings  of  Uberty,  like 
all  other  blessings,  are  oostly.  We  need  to  be 
Impressed  again  and  again  that  the  chal- 
lenges to  our  way  of  life  must  be  faced 
squarely,  if  that  way  of  life  is  not  to  be 
eroded. 

The  courage  and  toughness  of  newer  Amer- 
icans have  sustained  this  coxintry  throughout 
its  history  during  periods  of  stress.  Those 
qualities,  so  much  In  evidence  in  the  Al- 
banian-American oommunlty,  are  needed 
desperately  again  today. 

I  wish  more  Americans  were  familiar  with 
the  long  history  of  oppression  ot  the  Al- 
banian people.  It  Is  a  history  in  which  the 
bright  light  of  Independence  has  shone  only 
briefly  since  the  pre- Roman  era.  Nevertheless, 
that  light  has  never  been  permitted  to  flicker 
and  die. 

For  doubtful  Americans  there  Is  great  In-, 
splratlon  to  be  found  in  the  heroic  and 
determined  exploits  of  Albania's  grea.t  hero 
Skan-der-beg. 

The  high  value  he  i^aced  upon  honor, 
heroic  death,  and  the  virtues  of  a  never- 
ending  struggle  against  outside  domination 
of  his  country  can  serve  us  well  today. 

Five-hundred  years  later,  the  same  high 
qualities  that  characterized  the  life  of 
SKAN-DER-BEO  marked  the  deeds  of  the 
Albanian  patrolts  who  proclaimed  their 
counrtry's  Independence  In  the  early  years 
of  this  country. 

Iliat  dedication  to  Independence  and 
persevering  patriotism  against  great  odds — 
the  threads  that  run  through  all  of  Albania's 
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long  history — remain  the  great  hope  for  the 
future. 
It  la  a  hope  that  history  will  see  fulfilled 


For  the  one  certainty  in  the  hectic  century 
In  which  we  live  is  change.  And  change  in  a 
shrinking  world  that  more  and  more  re- 
sembles a  single,  small  village  with  each 
new  decade  means  an  end  to  diversity. 

The  stark  distinctions  which  now  divide 
the  govMnments  of  the  free  wcvid  and  tliose 
of  the  totalitarian  world  must  Inevitably 
give- way. 

They  cannot,  forever,  withstand  the  uni- 
versal desire  for  freedom,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity held  by  people  everywhere — people 
who,  for  the  first  time,  are  fused  together 
by  the  miracles  of  new  technology,  abim- 
dance,  and  education. 

One  of  the  greatest  Americans,  Abraham 
liincoln,  made  a  similar  prophecy  about  the 
United  States  Just  before  the  Civil  War  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago. 

"A  House  divided  against  Itself,"  Lincoln 
said,  "cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  govern 
ment  cannot  long  endure  half -slave  aii:! 
half-free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be 
dissolved.  I  do  not  exi>eot  the  House  to  fall. 
But  I  do  expect  that  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all 
the  other,"  he  said. 

What  Lincoln  said  about  the  fate  of 
America  a  century  ago  has  meaning  today 
in  considering  the  future  of  the  world. 

The  world  cannot  continue  permanently 
"half-slave  and  half-free." 

Freedom  Is  stirring  in  every  comer  of  the 
world — in  Africa,  in  Latin  America,  In  Asia, 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

Soviet  tanks  fnay  crush  those  stirrings 
temporarily  in  Czechoslovakia  as  they  did  in 
Hungary  a  few  years  ago.  But  they  cannot 
forever  hold-off  the  surge  of  Ideas  and  the 
explosion  of  technology  which  are  sweep- 
ing the  world. 

That  is  why  It  Is  so  important  for  you, 
working  through  organizations  such  a8^3al- 
Ll  Kom-Be-Tar,  to  preserve  your  culture, 
maintain  your  Ideals,  and  honor  your  heri- 
tage in  preparation  for  the  day  when  Alba- 
nian Independence  will  again  be  a  reality. 

That  day  will  be  hastened  by  the  new 
global  foreign  policy  launched  during  the 
past  several  months  by  President  Nixon.  It 
Is  a  dramatically  new  policy  which,  as  it 
unfolds  during  the  coming  years,  will  reveal 
a  recognition  and  deep  understanding  of 
those  forces  of  change  now  unleashed  in  the 
world. 

American  foreign  pwUcy  Is  always  a  reelec- 
tion of  a  combination  of  factors.  They  in- 
clude the  philosophy  and  temperament  of  the 
man  who  is  President  and  the  mood,  pres- 
sures and  requirements  of  the  moment  in 
history  in  which  he  leads  the  nation. 

In  the  case  of  this  Administration,  and 
in  International  affairs  particularly,  the 
views  and  experience  of  President  Nixon  and 
the  needs  of  the  moment  are  especially  well 
blended. 

This  is  true  for  several  reasons. 

First,  Mr.  Nixon  is  a  highly-trained  and 
sophisticated  foreign  affairs  expert,  whose 
professional  experience  goes  back  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

He  served,  for  example,  on  the  Herter  Com- 
mittee, which  developted  the  Marshall  Plan. 
In  the  16  years  before  he  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency—eight of  them  as  Vice  President  and 
eight  more  as  a  private  citizen — he  traveled 
extensively  and  became  closely  acquainted 
with  many  world  leaders  and  their  problems. 

Moreover,  the  President's  political  support, 
so  r^resentative  of  the  broad  middle  body 
of  American  thought,  gives  him  a  degree  oi 
flexibility  In  dealing  with  other  nations  that 
would  be  denied  to  a  President  who  repre- 
sented either  political  extreme. 

Mr.  Nixon  himself  observed  recently  that 
In  the  past  American  foreign  policy  has  been 
content  merely  to  react  to  events  as  they 
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occurred.  We  have  lacked,  the  President  said, 
the  perspective  and  long-range  view  so  es- 
sential to  a  viable  and  effective  global  policy. 

We  are  now  taking  the  offensive  in  for- 
eign affairs,  replacing  years  of  defensive 
floundering  with  a  clearly  thought-out,  prag- 
matic and  flexible  approach. 

This  new  policy  recognizes  the  diversity 
of  our  problems  and  the  variety  of  nations 
to  which  we  must  relate.  It  is  a  policy  which 
has  differing  objectives  In  different  contexts. 

President  Nixon  has  said  he  wants  to  open 
the  door  to  a  new  "era  of  Negotiation"  with 
the  major  powers  of  the  world  rather  than 
confrontation. 

But  he  has  been  careful  to  define  "nego- 
tiation" as  a  two-way  street  characterized 
by  hard-headed  bargaining  rather  than  airy 
rhetoric. 

In  heading  into  this  new  era,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  we  are  prepared  to  "take 
risks  for  peace — but  calculated  risks,  not 
foolish  risks. 

We  will  not  bargain  away  our  security  for 
vague  Improvements  In  the  "International 
atmosphere." 

Progress  in  East-West  relations  can  only 
come  out  of  hard  bargaining  on  real  Issues. 
A  detente  that  exists  only  in  "atmosphere" 
without  being  related  to  specific  Improve- 
ments In  the  relationships  between  the  great 
powers  Is  worse  than  no  improvement  at 
all. 

It  tempts  us  to  lower  our  readiness,  while 
providing  no  really  concrete  basis  for  re- 
duction of  tensions. 

If  tensions  are  to  be  genuinely  lowered, 
progress  must  come  In  the  solution  of  out- 
standing Issues  of  a  concrete  natiu-e — issues 
such  as  access  to  Berlin  and  European  se- 
curity: a  Middle  East  settlement:  a  perma- 
nent resolution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  or 
in  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

That  Is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  new 
Nixon  policy.  But  there  are  other  facets,  as 
well. 

The  President's  trip  around  the  world  last 
summer  ending  with  a  visit  to  Romania  of- 
fered the  first  outlines  of  some  of  these 
parallel  courses. 

Indepefident  of  the  progress  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  other  big  powers,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  our  relations  with  our 
Friends.  This  was  a  major  objective  In  the 
President's  visits  to  Asia  as  well  as  Europe 
and  is  related  closely  to  the  fulfillment  of 
our  treaty  obligations. 

In  Europe,  for  example,  he  repeatedly  as- 
sured our  NATO  allies  that  we  view  the  al- 
liance ais  an  evolving  partnership,  one  which 
is  capable  of  growing  to  meet  changed  needs. 

Another  facet  of  this  new  policy  affects 
our  approach  to  governments  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Our  dealings  with  those  gov- 
ernments will  be  marked  by  a  new  firmness. 
But  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Romania 
showed  clearly  that  he  will  not  miss  an  op- 
portunity to  capitalize  on  the  great  affec- 
tion of  oppressed  peoples  for  America. 

No  amount  of  Communist  propaganda 
could  hide  the  outpouring  of  warmth  with 
which  the  Romanian  people  greeted  the 
President  during  his  visit  to  Bucharest. 

It  was  in  reality  a  demonstration  of  warmth 
and  xinderstandlng  from  the  people  of  Ro- 
mania to  the  people  of  America.  The  Presi- 
dent recognized  this  feeling  in  one  of  his 
speeches  when  be  said : 

"Of  all  the  cotmtries  I  have  visited,  none 
has  been  more  memorable  than  Romania. 
This  Is  true  because  of  the  wonderfully  heart- 
warming welcome  we  have  received  from  the 
people  everywhere  we  have  gone." 

"I  am  convinced  after  this  visit  that  re- 
gardless of  the  differences  in  policies  betwem 
our  governments,  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
determined  to  be  pne." 

It  is  that  deep-rooted  goodwill  between 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  i>eople 
of  this  country  that  the  President  sought  to 
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cultivate.    It    remains    the    foundation    on 
which  our  hopes  for  the  future  rest. 

Maintaining  that  firm  foundation  is  an- 
other reason  it  is  so  Important  for  the  United 
States  to  make  good  on  Its  commitments 
throughout  the  world. 

Vietnam  is  the  Immediate  and  crucial  test 
of  the  integrity  of  our  policy. 

Many  Americans,  weary  of  the  long  war, 
question  the  Importance  of  obligations  in- 
curred years  ago.  They  point  to  our  problems 
at  home,  problems  which  suffer  because  of 
resources  diverted  to  Vietnam,  and  they  ask 
why  our  national  commitment  is  so  im- 
portant. 

One  answer  lies  in  the  hopes  of  oppressed 
people  not  only  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  where- 
ever  they  are  in  the  world,  including  Eastern 
Europe. 

If  they  are  to  retain  their  faith  In  the  ideal 
of  self-determination  for  all  peoples,  we  must 
not  abandon  our  commitment  to  support 
that  Ideal. 

Firmness  toward  our  conunltments,  realism 
toward  change,  and  respect  for  other  nations 
can  be  seen  in  varying  combinations  in  all 
of  the  Administration's  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  foreign  policy. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  to  you 
what  a  great  difference  the  application  of 
these  principles  of  foreign  policy  might  have 
had  on  the  future  of  the  world  25  years  ago. 

Had  they  been  appUed  at  YalU,  Stalin 
might  not  have  been  permitted  the  conces- 
sions which  eventually  awarded  him  most 
of  Eastern  Evirope. 

The  application  of  these  principles  25  years 
ago  might  have  stirred  the  free  world  rather 
than  allowing  It  to  sit  Idly  by  as  Stalin 
broke  pledge  after  pledge  made  at  Yalta  and 
took  over  Poland  and  Romania  as  satellites. 

It  might  have  prevented  an  American  mili- 
tary strategy  that  played  Into  the  bands  of 
the  Soviets  by  allowing  the  Russian  Army  to 
liberate  Berlin  and  Prague. 

It  might  not  have  sanctioned  the  overhasty 
withdrawal  of  the  American  armies  from 
Europe,  and  the  consequent  creation  of  a 
power  vacuum  into  which  the  Soviets  moved 
quickly. 

Such  a  policy  might  have  done  more  than 
issue  protests  as  religious  leaders  were  perse- 
cuted, political  prisoners  executed,  and  Soviet 
darkness  gradually  enveloped  Romania,  Bul- 
garia, Albania,  Hungry  and  Poland. 

Finally,  it  might  have  handled  differently 
the  secret  agreements,  also  drafted  at  Yalta, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  concessions  granted  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  new  world  organization  at  that  con- 
ference coupled  with  the  su^iclous  manner 
In  which  they  were  leaked  to  the  world  set 
the  UN  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

It  was  an  unfortimate  beginning  from 
which  the  United  Nations  has  never  fully 
recovered. 

For  all  of  its  shortcomings,  the  UN  re- 
mains the  boldest  experiment  in  interna- 
tional organization  yet  attemptetd  by  man. 
In  its  24th  year,  it  still  holds  a  great  hope 
for  the  establishment  of  vrorld  order  and 
peace  and  especially  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  small  independent  states. 

As  a  principal  delegate  to  the  UN  in  1967, 
I  can  confirm  to  you,  however,  that  it  re- 
mains a  long  way  from  attaining  the  ability 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  world's  problems. 

One  reason,  as  President  Elsenhower 
warned  at  the  opening  of  the  15th  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Is  that  the  world  has  failed 
to  make  a  "historic  decision"  concerning  Its 
future. 

Confronted  with  the  development  of  ter- 
rifying new  weapons,  the  opening  of  new 
frontiers  In  outer  space,  mounting  difficul- 
ties m  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  persistent 
problems  of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  disease, 
the  President  said  In  1960  the  world  faced 
this  urgent  choice: 
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"We  can  strive  to  master  these  problems 
for  narrow  national  advantage  or  we  can 
begin  at  once  to  undertake  a  period  of  con- 
strQctive  action  which  will  subordinata 
selfish  Interest  to  the  general  well-being  ot 
the  international  commxinlty. 

"The  United  Nations,"  President  Eisen- 
hower continued,  "Is  available  to  mankind 
to  create  Just  such  a  true  world  community." 
My  experience  in  the  22nd  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly two  years  ago  convinced  me  that  as  w* 
approach  the  new  decade  of  t^e  19706  and  the 
world's  problems  continue  to  multiply,  we 
still  have  not  come  to  gripe  with  that  "his- 
toric decision"  President  Blaenhower  de- 
scribed. 

The  UN  continues  to  serve  as  a  world  forum 
for  airing  the  misunderstandings  and  griey* 
vances  that  threaten  to  fester  and  erupt  into 
world  confiict. 

And,  It  remains  a  place  where  representa- 
tives of  every  nation  can  gather  officially  to 
attempt  solution  to  delicate  international 
problems. 

But,  to  date,  It  has  had  little  success  in  re- 
solving those  problems. 

It  has  been  an  Ineffective  tool  because  we 
have  put-off  the  decision  to  allow  its  full 
potential  to  be  used  as  a  powerful  and  seri- 
ous instrument  of  world  order. 

We  continue  to  approach  International 
problems  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of 
narrow  national  advantage. 

This  was  demonstrated  to  me  time  and 
again  In  my  assignment  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  debating  the  Communist- 
bloc  nations'  objections  to  the  continued 
presence  of  UN  troops  In  South  Korea. 

Day  after  day,  I  witnessed  the  deliberate 
and  cynical  use  of  that  world  forum  for  the 
purpose  of  personal  verbal  abuse  and  propa- 
ganda of  the  most  primitive  sort  rather  than 
for  real  bargaining  and  negotiation. 

The  UN  is  still  young  In  terms  of  men's 
lives,  younger  still  In  comparison  to  the  life- 
cycle  of  nations,  and  an  Infant  In  the  long 
record  of  history. 
But  time  Is  running  out. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  shared  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  deep  feeling  about  the 
latent  potential  of  the  VN.  But  he  cautioned 
In  a  speech  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  In  1961 
that  it  was  In  danger  of  wasting  that 
promise. 

"The  United  Nations,"  President  Kennedy 
said,  "will  either  grow  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  our  age,  or  it  will  be  gone  with  the  wind, 
without  influence,  without  force,  without 
respect. 

"Were  we  to  let  It  die.  to  enfeeble  its  vigor, 
to  cripple  its  powers,  we  would  condemn  our 
future. 

"For  in  the  development  of  this  organiza- 
tion rests  the  only  true  alternative  to  war — 
and  war  appeals  no  longer  as  a  rational  alter- 
native. Mankind  must  put  an  end  to  war  or 
war  will  put  an  end  to  mankind." 

Those  words  are  an  eloquent  epltath  to  a 
great  American  no  longer  with  us." 

They  provide  a  blueprint  In  the  quest  tar 
peace  which  lies  ahead. 

But  the  world  organization  has  so  far 
had  great  difficulty  In  following  that  blue- 
print. There  is  no  more  graphic  example 
of  this  failure  than  the  UN's  inability  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  fundamental  denial  of 
human  rights  to  whole  nations  of  people 
In  Eastern  Europe. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  Soviets  launched  their  ex- 
pansion program  to  swallow-up  the  Baltic 
States — each  of  them  a  gyeat  nation  with  a 
long  history  of  individual  sovereignty,  cul- 
ture, and  history. 

Yet  the  oppressed  peoples  of  these  nations 
have  been  rebuffed  time  and  again  In  efforts 
to  bring  the  focus  of  world  attention  to  bear 
through  the  United  Nations  on  their  ruth- 
less suppression  under  Communist  rule. 
That  burden,  carried  by  all  of  the  pec^les 
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of  Eastern  Europe,  has  fallen  heaviest  on  Al- 
bania. For  the  people  of  your  homeland  have 
suffered  under  the  double  yoke  of  first  Soviet 
oppression  and  now  Red  Chinese-oriented 
Communism,  most  regressive  and  Insidious 
kind  of  repression. 

Under  the  Soviets,  the  Albanian  people 
were  transformed  into  a  force  of  slave 
workers,  driven  to  obey  blindly  the  Com- 
munist Party  Line  at  the  penalty  of  Instant 
death  or,  worse/  starvation.  The  systematic 
destruction  of  .your  country's  great,  tradi- 
tional social  values  followed. 

But  that  unbearable  situation  was  made 
worse  for  the  people  of  Albania  when  Its 
Conununlst  rulers  chose  to  aline  with  the 
Red  Chinese. 

For  In  doing  so,  they  assured  that  the  Al- 
banian people  would  also  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  the  economic  and  scientific  progress 
that  Is  sweeping  all  of  E^irope  and  even 
sweeping  Into  the  Soviet-dominated  regions 
of  the  East. 

Despite  a  great  deal  of  propaganda,  there 
has  been  very  little  In  the  way  of  tangible 
expression  of  the  relationship  betwen  Al- 
bania's Communist  leaders  and  Red  China. 

Economic  aid  has  been  slow  to  materialize 
as  have  the  technical  experts  promised  by 
China  to  replace  their  Soviet  counterparts. 
The  result  has  been  a  mostly  paper  relation- 
ship wlth-the  Albanian  people  again  bearing 
the  burdes  of  failure. 

Probably  the  single  most  effective  effort 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  community 
to  the  gre^t  suffering  and  Injustice  that  has 
become  a  part  of  the  dally  lives  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  Europe  was  launched  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  1959. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  was  at  his  best  when  be 
proclaimed  Captive  Nations  Week  urging 
the  people  of  the  world  to  "study  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to 
recommit  themselves  to  the  sunport  of  the 
Just  aspirations  of  the  peopl^  of  those 
captive  nations." 

Each  year  in  the  decade  since  that  proc- 
lamation by  President  Elsenhower,  an  Amer- 
ican President  has  Issued  a  similar  summons 
placing  the  spotlight  of  world  attention 
squarely  on  the  oppression  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

During  those  years,  as  President  Nixon 
observed  during  Captive  Nations  Week  this 
past  summer,  "many  things  have  changed 
in  international  affairs." 

"The  one  thing,"  Mr.  Nixon  said,  "that  has 
not 'Changed  is  the  desire  for  national  Inde- 
pendence In  Eastern  Europe." 

The  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  peoples  of 
those  nations,  dashed  temporarily  by  the 
Turks,  World  Wars,  and  now  Communism, 
remain  Intact,  rekindled  and  nourished  by 
assurances  from  a  sympathetic  America. 

Tour  task  as  members  of  the  Albanian- 
American  community  must  be  to  provide 
unified  leadership  to  ensure  that  America 
never  forgets  the  continuing,  courageoiis 
struggle  of  yoiu"  countrymen. 

Tou  have  demonstrated  that  you  not  only 
understand  that  task  but  that  you  possess 
the  ability  and  determination  to  carry  It 
out  very  well,  hastening  the  day  when  na- 
tional independence  and  the  full  enjoyment 
of  human  rights  and  freedoms  will  again 
return  to  Albania.  Thank  you. 


WOULD  HAVE  VOTED  "YEA"  ON  IN- 
TEREST EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORU>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  '1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  late  arriving  in  the  Chamber 
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November  18  due  to  a  mechanical  prob- 
lem on  the  airplane  in  which  I  was 
traveling  from  Florida. 

Had  I  been  present  during  the  vote 
on  House  Resolution  675,  providing  for 
agreeing  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  H.R.  12829,  to  provide  an 
extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
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CHINESE  PROPAGANDA  FOR  ARAB 
TERRORISTS 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mao  '  Tse-timg  regime  in  Commimist 
China  is  engaged  in  a  very  sinister  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  the  Middle  East 
against  the  United  States. 

This  regime  is  extolling  the  Arab  guer- 
rillas as  fighters  against  the  "aggres- 
sion laimched  by  U.S.  imperialism  and 
its  lackey  Israel  in  1967." 

An  article  in  the  summer  1969  issue 
of  Prevent  World  War  HI  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World 
War  HI,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  an  inter- 
national research  organization,  deals 
with  some  aspects  of  this  propaganda, 
much  of  which  has  never  been  adequately 
publicized. 

Therefore,  I  include  this  material  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Chinese   Propaganda   for   Arab   Terrorists 

Mao  Tse-Tung's  regime  in  communist 
China  has  long  attacked  the  United  Nations 
as  a  "tool  of  Imperialism  and  revisionism, 
controlled  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union" — two  powers  that  are  the 
objects  of  Peking's  most  virulent  dislike. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Israel  becomes — ac- 
cording to  the  Maoist  idiom — "the  stooge  of 
U.S.  imperialism,"  the  U.S.S.R.  is  denounced 
for  "consenting"  to  a  UN  ceasefire  at  the 
end  of  the  1967  war,  and  the  Arab  guerrillas 
of  El  Fatah  are  praised  both  for  their  rejec- 
tion of  any  "political  solution"  that  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Security  Council  and  for 
their  determination  "never  to  lay  down  their 
arms." 

POLXriCS    FROM    A   GUN    BARREL 

In  short,  Peking's  foreign  policy — as  offi- 
cially restated  at  the  9th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  China  In  April,  1969 — 
continues  to  be  that  "political  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  The  further  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  in  the  Middle 
East  can  only  be  likened  to  pumping  gaso- 
line  into  an  already  fiaming  building. 

Within  the  past  six  months  Mao  Tse- 
Tung's  government  has  made  support  of  the 
Arab  guerrillas  a  major  theme  for  its  propa- 
ganda. During  this  period  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  articles — plus  innumerable  short 
items — have  appeared  in  Peking  Review,  the 
official  English  language  weekly  of  the 
Peking  regime,  all  devoted  to  attacks  oh 
Israel  or  the  United  States,  and  to  praise  of 
the  Arab  cause. 

The  April  25,  1969,  issue  features  a  story 
entitled  "Mao  Tse-tung  Thought  Inspires 
Arab  People's  Advance."  "More  and  more 
Arab  people,"  we  are  told,  "through  their 
struggle  OTid  especially  through  the  war  of 
aggression  launched  by  the  U.S.  imperialism 
and  its  lackey  Israel  in  1967,  have  come  to 
understand  profoundly  that  invincible 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao  Tse-tung  Thought  is 


the  beacon  light  illuminating  their  road  to 
liberation  and  their  spiritual  atom  bomb  in 
the  struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism." 

Then  we  are  given  a  series  of  purported 
quotations  from  Arab  guerrilla  fighters  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  "Inspired"  by  the 
Red  Chinese  line. 

For  example: 

"Mimlr,  a  heroic  fighter  who  died  glori- 
ously in  battle  in  February,  had  got  a  set 
of  Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung  In  Arabic. 
He  treasured  it  dearly.  ...  He  often  told  bis 
comrades:  'China  Is  the  most  reliable  friend 
of  the  Palestinian  people.  .  .  .  Only  by  per- 
severing in  a  protracted  people's  war  can  the 
Palestinian  revolution  finally  defeat  Zion- 
ism, which  Is  supported  by  U.S.  Imperialism." 

And  here  is  another  example : 

"A  guerrilla  fighter  in  Al  F^tah  told  a 
Hslnhua  (Chinese  press)  correspondent  .  .  . 
with  deep  understanding,  'Our  enemy  Israeli 
Zionism,  supported  by  U.S.  Imperialism,  Is 
|x>werful  in  appearance.  But  inspired'  by 
Chairman  Mao's  teaching  that  all  reaction- 
aries are  paper  tigers,  we  dare  to  struggle 
and  win.'  .  .  ." 

In  preceding  months,  Peking  Review  has 
featured  articles  with  such  titles  as:  "Arab 
People  Combat  the  'Political  Solution'  Plot," 
"Arab  People  Are  Not  to  be  Bullied,"  "Rising 
Anti-U.S.  Strength,"  "Daring  Palestinian 
Guerrillas:  Ever  More  Brilliant  Battle  Re- 
sults," "Palestinian  Armed  Struggle  Grows 
PrMn  Strength  to  Strength,"  etc. 

The  last  article  summed  up  the  El  Fatah 
version  of  "victories"  sigalnst  Israel.  "The 
bombs  of  the  Guerrillas  have  struck  fear  into 
the  reactionary  regime  In  Tel  Aviv,"  we  are 
told.  "On  June  22,  a  bomb  exploded  in  the 
main  lobby  of  Jerusalem's  Ambassador 
Hotel.  On  August  18,  four  explosions  rocked 
Jerusalem,  and  on  August  21  the  U.S.  con- 
sulate was  bombed.  .  .  ." 

SPXJRIOUS    "VICTORIES"   CLAIMED 

On  January  17,  1969,  an  article  praised  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  (Arab  League  financed 
guerrillas)  and  El  Fatah,  presenting  in  de- 
tail claims  of  "victories"  against  Israel.  "El 
Fatah  released  a  statistical  report  In  Cairo 
on  January  1,"  we  are  told,  which  said  that 
"in  the  past  four  years  a  total  of  3,650  Israeli 
soldiers  and  44  officers  were  killed  by  com- 
mando forces.  .  .  ." 

Obviously,  the  Chinese  propagandists,  like 
the  Arabs  they  support,  are  fine  practitioners 
of  the  art  of  exaggeration — multiplying  every 
figure  at  least  ten-fold.  Nevertheless,  the 
guerrillas  are  a  grave  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  Middle  East  and  to  the  secvirlty  of  Israel. 

PEKING'S   MID-EAST   AMBITION 

As  all  the  world  knows  by  this  time,  some 
of  the  armament  used  by  the  PLO  and  El 
Fatah  has  been  supplied  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, although  most  of  it  Is  Soviet-made, 
delivered  by  way  of  Egypt  or  other  pro-Mos- 
cow governments. 

The  suddenly  increased  emphasis  on  the 
Middle  East  appearing  in  Chinese  Communist 
propaganda  obviously  indicates  that  the  Pe- 
king government  has  decided  to  enlarge  Its 
4?artlcipatlon  in  Arab  affairs.  Two  years  ago, 
Peking  was  one  of  the  first  capitals  to  receive 
£in  official  "ambassador"  from  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization — and  he  was  im- 
mediately given  a  large  segment  of  *ime  on 
Radio  Peking  for  the  purpose  of  propagandiz- 
ing East  Asian  peoples,  in  support  of  intran- 
sigent Arab  nationalism.  Radio  Peking  has 
since  greatly  stepped  up  its  pro-Arab  agita- 
tion in  broadcasts  aimed  toward  South  Asia, 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

The  flowery  and  emotional  language  of 
Peking  propaganda,  unfortunately,  fits  in  all 
too  well  with  the  Arab  tem{>erament,  and 
matches  the  exaggerated  and  romanticized 
language  of  many  Arab  politicians.  Behind 
any  typical  Peking  release  Is  the  old  theme 
that  "Israel  is  the  tool  of  United  Nations  and 
American  imperialism" — but  the  text  Is  apt 
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to  end  up,  as  did  one  recent  hand-out,  with 
a  poem  by  a  Moroccan  Arab  guerrilla  fighter 
that  closed  with  the  line  "Olory  to  the  fight- 
ers who  stare  death  In  the  face!" 

.17 J*.  ATTACKED 

The  United  Nations  and  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring's  mission  come  in  for  special  attack. 
Jarrlng'B  function  is  said  to  be  "to  peddle 
the  'political  solution'  swindle,"  "The  Soviet 
Union,  the  U.S.,  France  and  Britain  were 
planning  to  send  troops  into  the  Middle  East 
under  the  banner  of  the  U.S.,"  the  Arabs  are 
warned.  But,  the  release  concludes,  "El-Fatah 
resolutely  opposes  the  'political  solution' 
scheme  artd  rejects  all  formulas,  al}ove  all, 
the  U.N.  SecuHty  Council  'resolution.' " 

It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  Peking  can  ef- 
fectively support  the  guerrillas.  Meanwhile, 
Peking  propaganda  unquestionably  is  help- 
ing to  keep  the  present  imofflclal  war  in  the 
Middle  East  sOrred  up,  and  it  certainly  does 
much  to  prevent  several  Asian  and  African 
governments  from  supporting  plans  for 
peaceful  solution.  It  is  also  reflected  in  much 
of  the  "New  Left"  agltaUon  In  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  especially  on  col- 
lege campuses.  Advocates  of  peaceful  solu- 
tions and  supporters  of  the  United  Nations 
must  inevitably  regard  these  developments  as 
deeply  disturbing. 

(Note. — Except  where  otherwise  indicated, 
all  quotations  used  in  the  above  article  are 
from  the  official  text  of  the  Peking  Review.) 


AGNEW  AND  THE  NETWORKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26,  1969 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice 
President  Agnew's  recent  comments  on 
the  inadequacies  of  network  TV  news  re- 
porting have  generated  considerable 
response,  some  in  agreement  with  and 
some  opposed  to  the  Vice  President's 
views. 

Two  articles  attributing  a  positive 
note  to  Mr.  Agnew's  remarks  appeared 
in  the  November  15  and  18,  1969,  issues 
of  the  York  Dispatch,  a  prominent  daily 
newspaper  in  my  congressional  district. 
Because  of  the  timeliness  of  these  arti- 
cles, I  submit  them  to  the  Congressional 
Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Dispatch,  Nov.  15,  1969] 
AoNEW  AND  the  Networks 

What  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  had 
to  say  about  the  coloration  of  network  TV 
news  reporting  has  needed  saying  for  a 
long  time. 

Selection  of  the  news  and  pictures  or  film, 
clever  infiection  of  voice,  choice  of  nuance 
words — all  these  contribute  to  the  "news" 
package. 

Points  of  view  on  national  Issues  are 
formed  from  the  visual  package.  The  choice 
of  words  In  news  handling  is  particularly 
Important.  For  example,  following  President 
Nixon's  speech  on  Vietnam  earlier  this 
month,  the  networks  rounded  up  staffers 
to  provide  commentary. 

Invariably,  the  word  "failed"  cropped  up 
m  their  dlscxisslon.  Nixon.  It  was  said, 
"failed"  to  set  a  timetable  for  troop  with- 
drawal. He  "failed"  to  renounce  the  Saigon 
government. 

Even  one  national  news  service.  UPI,  said 
he  "failed"  to  do  those  things.  The  word  was 
later  changed  to  refused. 

"Failed"  whom?  The  expectations  of 
peaceniks,  or  the  desires  of  commentators 
trying  to  sway  public  opinion? 

Before  anybody  gets  carried  away,  the  Is- 
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sue  as  we  see  It  Is  not  censorship,  but  more 
responsibility  In  TV  news  which,  it  seems, 
involves  more  the  emotions  than  the  In- 
tellect. 

The  problem  with  TV  news  Is  that  It 
strikes  the  viewer,  makes  Its  Impact  and 
vanishes.  It  can't  be  slowed  down,  mulled 
over  and  compared  to  the  public  record.  The 
average  viewer  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
facilities  for  this.  Yet  the  formation  of 
sound  Judgment  on  Issues  requires  more 
study  than  so-called  electronic  Journalism 
Is  capable  of  giving  In  its  news  forest. 

TV  news  has  got  to  be  straight — wlthodt 
a  point  of  view — because  of  its  fieeting  na- 
tvire. 

Even  before  Agnew  raised  the  Issue,  It  has 
been  apparent  that  TV  news  Is  hoth  a  mar- 
velous blessing  and  a  deceptive  curse  In  a 
society  afflicted  with  controversy.  The  medi- 
\im,  strumming  the  emotions,  can  give  more 
dimension  to  Apollo— and  to  a  TStokely  Car- 
mlchael,  too. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dispatch,  Nov.  18, 

1969] 

Hatchet  Job  on  Agnew? 

If  you  watched  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  re- 
port on  Nov.  14,  the  evening  after  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  T.  Agnew's  "network  news"  speech, 
you  might  have  formed  an  Impression  about 
what  he  means  by  news  power. 

Let's   take   things   In   sequence. 

Agnew  delivered  his  speech  after  the 
Huntley-Brlnkley  report  the  evening  of  Nov. 
13.  Channel  8,  an  NBC  outlet,  carried  the 
Agnew  speech  and  later  that  night,  the  re- 
buttal by  the  president  of  NBC,  JuUau 
Goodman. 

On  Friday,  Nov.  14  in  the  last  segment  of 
the  Huntley-Brtnkley  report,  Chet  Huntley 
noted  that  Agnew  had  criticized  network 
TV  reporting,  then  dwelled  on  the  mechanics 
of  how  Agnew  happened  to  be  invited  to 
Des  Moines  to  talk.  Nothing  about  what  he 
said.  Nothing  relevant  to  the  issue.  Then, 
lo  and  behold,  Goodman  appeared  on  the 
screen  once  again  to  deliver  his  full-length 
criticism  of  Agnew. 

No  self-respecting  Journalist  could  success- 
fully maintain  that  the  Huntley-Brtnkley 
report  In  this  instance  was  objective.  It 
seemed  like  a  pure  hatchet  Job  totally  lack- 
ing finesse.  And  since  £>avld  Brinkley's  ab- 
sence from  the  show  was  not  explained,  It's 
Just  possible  he  didn't  show  because  he 
wanted  no  part  of  the  clumsy  effort. 


TERMINAL  CONTROL  AREAS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 15, 1969.  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration published  notice  69-41,  docket 
No.  9974  in  the  Federal  Register.  This 
FAA  proposal  would  put  all  aircraft  op- 
erating in  designated  airspace  surroimd- 
ing  certain  busy  airports  under  active 
groimd  control.  Such  "terminal  control 
areas"  are  designed  to  reduce  the  poten- 
tial for  midair  and  near  midair  collisions. 
Since  that  time,  the  FAA  has  received 
and  is  considering  literally  hundreds  of 
alternate  proposals  designed  to  achieve 
the  same  goal  of  lessening  the  probabil- 
ity of  midair  collisions.  One  such  pro- 
posal, by  the  Massachusetts  Aviation 
Trades  Association,  suggests  the  concept 
of  air  corridors  similar  to  tl^se  used  by 
the  military. 
Although  I  do  not  take  a  position  on 
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the  issue  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  proposal  I  mentioned  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  It  should  be  viewed 
for  what  it  explicitly  claims  to  be — an 
alternate  proposal  that  would  still 
achieve  the  FAA  safety  goals  embodied 
in  notice  69-41.  It  follows: 
Massachusetts  Aviation  Trade  Association, 

Re  proposal  69-41. 
Federal  Aviation  AoMtNisnuTiON, 
Oifflce  of  The  General  Counsel,        I 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Gentlemen:  This  association  has  voted 
unanimously  to  oppose  the  concept  of  termi- 
nal control  areas. 

MATA  Is  well  aware  of  the  grave  need 
for  positive  control  of  air  traffic  in  our  "high 
density"  air  terminal  areas.  It  is  felt,  how- 
ever, «pt  the  circular  designation  of  Buch 
vast  areas  of  airspace  around  our  terminal 
areas  vrould  result  In  a  gross  waste  of  other- 
wise useable  airspace  particularly  when  these 
restrictions  might  result  In  limited  use  of 
many  of  our  much  needed  peripheral  gen- 
eral aviation  airports. 

alternate   PROPOSAL 

This  association  suggests  that  FAA  study 
the  concept  of  air  corridors,  such  as  those 
used  by  the  military  for  the  pact  decade, 
along  with  an  extension  of  the  present  con- 
trol zones  to  7000'.  An  air  corridor /extended 
control  zone  plan  could  Incorporate  a  series 
of  geographic  corridors  to  separate  turbine 
and  piston  aircraft  along  with  "GATE"  type 
points  of  entry  and  departure.  Positive  con- 
trol could  begin  and  end  for  arriving  and  de- 
parting traffic  in  the  same  manner  as  out- 
lined In  the  terminal  control  area  plan.  Such 
a  system  might  even  work  well  enough  to  de- 
lay the  eventual  need  for  wansponders  In 
VFR  aircraft. 

CONCLUSION 

The  alternative  air  corridor 'extended  con- 
trol zone  concept  would  provide  all  of  the 
safety  features  created  by  the  terminal  con- 
trol area  plan  and,  at  the  same  time,  estab- 
lish a  minimum  of  positively  controlled  air- 
space. This  would  allow  most  of  the  pertperal 
general  aviation  airports  to  continue  normal 
operations  without  restrictions  regarding  al- 
titudes, and  VFR  operations.  MATA  feels 
that  continued  encouragement  by  FAA  to  use 
peripheral  general  aviation  airports  Is  es- 
sential to  the  growth  of  the  Industry  and  to 
reduce  the  traffic  loads  on  the  primary  air- 
ports. We  also  realize  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  positive  primary  airport  traffic  control. 
We  feel  that  the  alternate  air  corridor  ex- 
tended control  concept  would  accomplish 
both  goals. 

Yours  truly. 

MELBOtmNE  S.  Dorr. 

President. 


INTER-AGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
MEXICAN- AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Congressman  Don  Edwards  Statement  Be- 
fore THE  SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  EXECUTIVE  AND 

Legislative  Reorganization 

Mr.  Chairman :  The  subject  before  this  sub- 
committee is  a  vital  one.  for  it  addresses  it- 
self to  a  group  Oi  Americans,  forgotten  and 
long  discriminated  against  In  a  manner  aUen 
to  our  best  traditions.  I  am  here  In  support 
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of  H.R.  8416  to  establish  an  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs  and 
similar  legislation  to  establish  a  cabinet  com- 
mittee on  opportunities  for  Spanish-speaking 
people,  but  more  Importantly  to  support 
broad  baaed  Federal  legislative  recognition  of 
the  unique  heritage  and  problems  of  Span- 
lah-speaklng  people. 

Let  me  make  clear  certain  facts  of  Mexican- 
American  life.  They  have  done  everything 
possible  to  help  themselves,  and  they  have 
much  to  offer  the  Anglo  society.  It  Is  their 
sweat,  sometimes  their  tears  and  their  blood, 
which  have  made  the  fields  of  California,  and 
of  the  entire  Southwest,  bloom.  They  have  re- 
tained their  culture,  and  their  family  struc- 
ture, enriching  our  society.  Today  they  are 
working  very  hard  to  obtain  what  Is  every 
American's  rights,  but  they  are  doing  so  In 
a  manner  designed  to  strengthen  and  en- 
hance their  own  traditions. 

The  Spanish  speaking  people,  the  Mexican- 
American,  did  not  ask  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  They  were  made  a  part  of 
this  country  by  force  of  arms,  followed  by 
treaty.  The  United  States  has  not  fully  ful- 
filled the  obligations  of  that  treaty,  nor  has 
It  offered  full  and  free  opportunity  to  the 
Mexican -Americans.  It  Is  time  we  corrected 
the  continuing  mistakes  of  the  past.  They 
were  here  first,  breaking  the  first  ground, 
glvlBg  nauM  to  our  cities  Including  San  Jose, 
Santa  Cla»*.  and  San  Francisco.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  Mexican-Americans  are  little  un- 
derstood. Sadly,  they  even  are  little  under- 
stood In  the  areas  in  which  they  live,  in- 
cluding my  own  Congressional  District  in 
California. 

In  the  City  of  San  Jose  the  Mexican- 
American  population  accounts  for  12.5  per 
cent  of  the  people  living  there.  Recently,  I 
checked  on  Vietnam  casualty  figures  through 
April  of  1969  for  the  City  of  San  Jose.  A 
total  of  63  young  men  from  San  Jose  had 
died  In  Vietnam,  of  those  21  were  Mexican- 
Americans.  In  other  words,  Mexican-Amer- 
icans from  San  Jose  are  dying  at  a  rate  of 
almost  three  times  that  of  their  Anglo 
brothers.  I  mention  this  figure  because  it 
Is  Indicative  of  a  niunber  of  little  under- 
stood truths  about  Mexican-Americans.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  they 
have  been,  and  are,  brave  and  patriotic,  but 
false  and  malicious  racial  myths  still  creep 
out  from  under  the  rocks  of  our  society  and 
so  make  this  statement  necessary.  It  shames 
me  to  have  to  make  it.  The  Vietnam  casualty 
figure  also  makes  clear  that  while  many 
white  middle  class  youth  escape  the  draft 
through  CBllege  and  other  doors  open  to 
them,  tw6e  opportunities  are  not  available 
iSst   of   our   Mexican-American   young 

There  are  other  truths  about  the  Mexican- 
Americans  of  California,  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District,  and  of  San  Jose.  They 
are  crowded  into  slum  housing.  The  schools 
have  often  ignored  their  needs  and  their 
culture,  and  necessary  correctional  steps  are 
slow  and  timid.  They  even  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  press  -for  their  wages 
in  the  traditional  American  pattern  of 
collective  union-management  bargaining. 
Ckivemments  have  been  slow  to  allow  them 
representation  In  the  councils  which  decide 
their  fate. 

This  bill,  and  other  similar  meastires,  will 
help  them,  but  these  bills  also  recognize 
that  American  can  only  be  strong  and  J  list 
If  it  responds  to  and  protects  all  segments 
of  what  should  be  a  rich  and  diverse  society. 
We  need  far  more  than  Just  cabinet  recog- 
nition of  Mexican-American  hardships,  dis- 
crimination and  problems.  We  need  special 
programs,  geared  to  the  children,  who  come 
to  our  schools  from  a  dual  language  back- 
ground. We  need  respect  for  cultures  other 
than  the  rather  narrow  white  middle  class 
culture.  We  need  housing,  and  we  need  to 
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agree  that  every  man  has  the  right  to  a  fair 
wage  for  the  work  he  performs,  especially 
If  that  work  is  in  the  fields  which  feed  us. 
I  urge  approval  of  this  or  similar  legis- 
lation not  because  it  Is  an  end,  but  because 
it  is  a  beginning.  ' 


November  26,  1969 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


THE  PRICE  OP  UNREST 


HQN.  DAN  KUYKENDAU; 

or  TSKNEfiSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
city  of  Memphis  happily  has  ended  a 
time  of  turmoil  that  has  disrupted  many 
of  our  schools  and  caused  great  suffer- 
ing to  teachers  and  children  alike. 

Lest  someone  might  think  that  boy- 
cotting the  public  schools  is  an  effective 
way  to  make  a  point,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  other  Americans  the  words  of  a 
young  Memphis  teacher,  Mr.  James  Pat- 
rick. Mr.  Patrick  has  seen  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  can  happen,  and  he 
had  enough.  He  quit.  His  letter  of  resig- 
nation says,  in  part: 

Riots,  disorders,  student  gangs  running 
through  the  balls  uid  often  into  the  rooms, 
goading  students  to  follow,  destruction  of 
buildings,  equipment,  papers,  books  and  rec- 
ords, destruction  of  efforts.  I  am  exhausted 
by  the  frightened  faces  of  well-meaning  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  tired  of  reasoning  with 
hoodlums  holding  bricks,  of  threats  of  op- 
erating all  day  behind  a  locked  classroom 
door,  of  Intimidation,  of  secondary  insults, 
of  having  my  car  vandalized,  my  room  broken 
into. 

But  most  of  all,  I  am  tired  of  not  being 
able  to  teach. 

I  came  here  not  as  a  young  idealist  but 
certainly  with  hopes  of  exerting  some  posi- 
tive influence.  These  hopes  are  completely 
depleted. 

Nouns  and  objects  of  prepositions  are  Just 
not  relevant  when  a  child  has  gone  through 
a  picket  line  to  get  into  his  school,  been  ad- 
vised by  adults  to  go  home,  and  finally, 
threatened  by  his  peers  If  he  continues. 

Lunch,  even  if  the  only  hot  meal  of  one's 
day,  is  not  important  If  one  Is  afraid  to 
eat  it. 

This  mitst  not  be  read  as  an  Indictment 
of  the  Memphis  system.  I  do  not  know  what 
can  be  done.  If  anything,  so  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  criticize  .  .  .  but  I  am  convinced 
that  I  can  accomplish  nothing  academically 
at  Melrose  .  .  .  and  therefore,  I  resign  Im- 
mediately and  without  notice. 

I  win  ix>Uce  no  more  riots,  I  am  out  of 
patience  with  mob  rule. 

Lastly,  and  the  saddest  of  all,  I  mention 
my  kids.  With  the  majority  of  my  90 
charges,  I  had  developed  a  rapport,  a  race- 
less,  orderly  and  pleasant  learning  condition. 
That  necessary  condition  for  the  learning 
process  was  destroyed  several  weeks  ago.  I 
.  hope  those  students  do  not  f«el  too  strongly 
that  I,  too,  hav°  abandoned  them. 

But  they  will  have  to  stay,  they  are  the 
victims  and  cannot  quit  as  I  can.  And  soon, 
unless  some  bigger  man  than  I  radically 
changes  this  atmosphere  of  unreason,  they 
too  will  learn  to  scorn  learning  and  right- 
ness.  They  will  learn  to  throw  bricks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  are  not 
from  an  isolated  voice.  They  represent 
a  clarion  warning  that  we  should  all 
heed. 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NZW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  first  of  this  month,  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  and  I, 
along  with  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Conters 
Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Fraskr,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Whalen,  wrote  letters  to  the  presidents 
of  10  banks  which  had  formed  a  con- 
sortium extending  a  $40  million  annual 
line  of  credit  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

The  credit  agreement  was  up  for  re- 
newal and  our  purpose  in  writing  was  to 
urge  that  the  banks  not  continue  this 
financial  assistance  to  a  country  whose 
apartheid  policies  are  repugnant  to  all 
who  love  freedom. 

The  banks  involved  are  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Chemical  Bank, 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Irving 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.,  Morgan  Guaranty, 
Continental  Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Chicago,  and  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  Yoi*. 

We  pointed  out  In  our  letter  that  "the 
moral  question  raised  by  such  a  revolv- 
ing credit  arrangement  to  the  racist  gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  is  quite  clear" 
and  that  the  banks  have  helped  "to 
strengthen  the  regime  in  South  Africa 
and  have  not  served  to  affect  that  gov- 
ernment in  any  positive  way."  The  full 
text  of  the  letter  will  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Just  yesterday,  it  was  annoimced  that 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  had  requested  that  the  line  of 
credit  not  be  renewed.  The  Finance 
Minister  in  Pretoria  stated  that  "The 
Republic's  strong  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change position"  made  the  credit  im- 
necessary,  and  that  it  had  not.  in  fact, 
been  used  for  the  last  3  yecu^. 

Frankly,  I  consider  the  decision  more 
a  victory  for  civil  rights  and  for  the 
cause  of  justice  and  freedom  everywhere. 
It  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  con- 
tinued and  concerted  efforts  of  private 
groups  and  committed  public  officials 
can  mEike  a  difference  in  an  action  with 
enormous  moral  significance. 

"me  American  Committee  on  Africa 
and  the  executive  council  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  are  two  of  the  groups  which 
have  applied  pressure  on  the  banks  for 
at  least  4  years  to  refrain  from  financial 
dealings  which  benefit  the  white-minor- 
ity regime  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  In  addition,  Mr.  Binghah's  ef- 
forts at  mobilizing  congressional  opinion 
have  been  most  valuable. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  developments 
will  be  studied  seriously  in  the  White 
House  £uid  the  State  De^>artment  where 
a  review  of  our  policy  toward  Africa  is 
now  taking  place. 

In  addition,  I  would  hope  that  other 
private  investors  in  South  Africa  will 
consider  carefully  the  implications  of 
their  financial  involvnnent  in  that  coun- 
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try.  In  my  view,  flnanclsd  institutions 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  serious  ero- 
sion of  the  rule  of  law  In  South  Africa, 
the  increasing  denial  of  human  rights, 
and  the  evermore  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  apartheid.  Banks  and  other  pri- 
vate investors  are  not.  In  short,  absolved 
of  responsibility  for  the  conditions 
around  them  in  South  Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  to  the  banks. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  the  news  story  announcing  this 
decision  from  today's  New  York  Times: 
South  Africa  Dkops  Bank  Carorr  in  United 
States 


(By  Edward  B.  Plsk) 
The  Government  of  South  Africa  has  dis- 
closed that  it  will  not  renew  a  $40-milllon 
credit  reserve  provided  by  American  banks. 
The  credit  has  drawn  widespread  protest 
from  civil  rights  advocates  and  is  reported 
to  have  cost  the  banks  millions  of  dollars  In 
deposits. 

Demonstration  leaders  hailed  the  decision 
as  a  victory  for  their  fotir-year  campaign 
against  the  credit  arrangement,  but  Owen  P. 
DeVllllers  Booysen,  the  South  African  consul 
general  here,  said  that  It  was  terminated 
because  It  was  no  longer  necessary. 

He  quoted  Gerald  W.  Browne,  the  Finance 
Minister,  as  saying,  "Because  of  the  repub- 
lic's strong  gold  and  foreign  exchange  posi- 
tion, credit  Ijad  not  been  used  for  some  three 
years,  and  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to 
incur  the  expenses  of  extending  It." 

There  was  no  Inmiedlate  comment  from 
the  financial  institutions  involved.  A  spokes- 
man for  one,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
said  that  It  would  be  "Improper"  to  Issue  a 
public  statement  on  confidential  dealings 
with  a  client. 

The  decision  Involved  a  $40-mllllon  revolv- 
ing credit  plan  from  11  American  banks  and 
that  expires  Jan.  8.  The  arrangement,  which 
has  been  subject  to  annual  extensions,  was 
Initiated  In  December,  1949.  with  four  banks 
at  a  figure  of  HO-milUon. 

The  arrangement  has  been  the  target  of 
frequent  criticism  and  demonstrations  by 
chiMihes,  civil  rights  leaders,  studeats  and 
politicians.  They  charged  that  the  banks 
were  supporting  and  giving  moral  sanction 
to  the  system  of  apartheid,  or  racial  separa- 
tion. In  South  Africa. 

It  was  defended  by  the  banks,  however,  on 
the  ground  that  support  of  South  Africa's 
economic  progress  did  not  constitute  en- 
dorsement of  her  racial  policies. 

In  r^ly  to  a  stockholder's  question  at  an 
annual  meeting  In  1967,  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
then  president  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  declared  that  withholding  of  credit 
from  the  country  could  "work  a  hardship" 
on  all  of  its  citizens. 

In  addition  to  Chase  Manhattan  and  Mor- 
gan Guaranty,  those  involved  in  the  con- 
sortium are  the  Bank  of  America.  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co.,  Bankers  Trust  Co..  Chemical 
Bank.  Continental  llUnols  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago.  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago and  Irving  Trust  Co. 

The  Rev.  George  Houser,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Committee  on  Africa,  a 
15-year  old  organizaUon  that  has  coordi- 
nated demonstrations  against  the  credit  ar- 
rangements, said  yesterday  that  he  had  no 
direct  evidence  that  the  banks  had  put  pres- 
sure on  South  Africa  not  to  renew  the  credit 
arrangement. 

He  added,  however,  "I  don't  believe  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  would  have 
come  to  this  decision  without  the  pressure 
that  was  applied  on  the  institutions  them- 
selves." 

Representative  Ogden  Reld,  RepubUcan  of 
Westchester,  who  Joined  RepresentaUve  Jon- 
athan B.  Bingham,  Democrat  of  the  Bronx, 
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and  eight  other  Congressmen  In  sending  a 
letter  to  the  banks  on  Oct.  31  asking  them 
to  drop  the  credit  arrangements,  called  the 
decision  "a  victory  for  civil  rights." 

Among  those  applying  sanctions  against 

.the  banks  was  the  Executive  Council  of  the 

^episcopal  Church,  which  voted  last  spring 

to  withdraw  all  funds  under  its  control  from 

participating  institutions  If  the  arrangement 

was  renewed. 

The  Most  Rev.  John  E.  Hlnes.  presiding 
bishop  of  the  denomination,  said  last  night 
that  preliminary  steps  had  been  taken  to 
shift  accounts  from  three  participating  banks 
but  that  these  efforts  will  now  be  abandoned. 
Mr.  Booysen,  In  quoting  Mr.  Browne's  state- 
ment, en^haslzed  that  South  Africa  had  not 
exercised  its  right  to  borrow  the  funds  In 
the  last  three  years. 


36039 

by  Asst.  Secretary  Joseph  Palmer  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee  on  July  10. 
We  would  very  much  (^predate  hearing 
your  views  on  this  whole  question. 


LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 


Text  or  Ltiter  bt  Repkesentatxves  Ooden  R. 
REm  AND  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  Pi.t7S 
Other  Congressmen  to  PREsroENTS  or  10 
American  Bankb  Regardino  MO  MnxioN 
Line  or  Credit  to  South  Atrica,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1909 


We  the  undersigned,  are  writing  to  you  as 
president  of  one  of  the  ten  banks  compris- 
ing the  consortitim  which  has  provided  the 
government  of  South  Africa  with  an  annual 
$40  million  line  of  credit. 

At  this  time,  when  the  agreement  on  the 
consortium  loan  Is  about  to  expire,  we  would 
like  to  Join  the  growing  number  of  American 
individuals  and  organizations  who  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  this  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa.  We  urge  you 
to  abstain  from  partlotpatlon  In  any  continu- 
ation of  such  a  line  of  credit  for  the  apart- 
held  regime  in  South  Africa. 

First  of  all,  the  moral  question  raised  by 
such  a  revolving  credit  arrangement  to  the 
racist  government  of  South  Africa  is  quite 
clear  The  government  of  South  Africa  has 
been'  characterized  by  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  "as  copying  the  worst 
features  of  the  StaUnlst  regime  and  reducing 
the  citizen's  liberty  to  a  degree  not  surpassed 
by  the  most  extreme  dictatorships  of  the 
Left  or  Right." 

Second,  your  action  has  helped  to 
strengthen  the  regime  of  South  Africa  (es- 
pecially in  1961  and  62) ,  and  has  not  served 
to  affect  that  government  In  any  poelUve 
way.  Since  1959,  when  the  revolving  loan 
was  established,  conditions  Inside  South 
Africa  have  become  worse.  The  recent  Gen- 
eral Laws  Amendment,  establishing  a  Bureau 
of  State  Security  (BOSS),  reflects  the  grow- 
ing totalitarian  and  brutal  nature  of  the 
South  African  regime. 

Third,  the  assistance  to  South  Africa  by 
ten  leading  American  banks  is  an  unfortu- 
nate symbol  of  American  collusion  with 
apartheid  to  the  Independent,  majority- 
ruled  states  of  Africa.  The  involvement  of 
American  business  and  finance  on  the  wrong 
Bide  of  the  colour  curtain  In  Africa  will  have 
grave  consequences  in  the  years  to  come  with 
our  relations  with  free  Africa. 

Fourth,  the  continuation  of  your  consor- 
tium credit  may  tend  further  to  alienate 
many  Americans  who  find  the  racial  poUcles 
of  South  Africa  repugnant. 

In  our  view,  it  is  no  answer  that  foreign 
policy  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  that  it  is  not  up  to 
banks  or  other  private  Institutions  to  act  on 
the  basis  of  moral  Judgments,  when  the 
United  States  Government  has  not  asked 
them  to  do  so.  First  we  beUeve  that  any 
major  national  or  international  institution, 
albeit  privately  controlled,  has  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  consider  the  impUcatlons  of  its 
actions,  particularly  bearing  in  mind  the 
sensitivities  of  many  of  your  depositors  and 
at  least  some  of  your  stockholders.  Second, 
the  United  States  Government  does  dlstln- 
gvOsh  between  South  Africa  and  other  coun- 
tries In  that  It  does  not  encourage  trade. 
Investment,  or  business  activities  In  South 
Africa  as  It  does  elsewhere.  This  dlsrtlnctlon, 
which  Is  not  without  significance,  was  drawn 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  tekness^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26.  1969 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
a  young  man  f  rc«n  my  district  who  is  now 
serving  his  second  tour  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. This  letter  merits  the  reading  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  I  encour- 
age all  readers  of  the  Rbcord  to  think 
about  the  warning  in  this  young  man's 
letter. 

(From  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel) 
Letter  From  Vietnam:  "We'll  Contront 

You,"  Marine  Tells  Protesters 
William  Wynn,  who  wrote  the  letter  be- 
low, is  now  on  his  second  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam,  a  matter  of  his  own  choice. 

A  naUve  of  Lenoir  City,  Wynn  Joined  the 
Marine  Corps  In  1961  and  served  for  three 
years.  He  re-enllsted  In  1966  and  served  In 
South  Vietnam  from  April  1966  to  June  1967. 
He  was  wounded  on  Easter  Sunday  in  1967 
during  action  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

According  to  a  member  of  his  family,  the 
Marine  cannot  disclose  the  nature  of  his  pres- 
ent assignment  In  the  war  zone.  His  home 
address  is  P.O.  Box  454,  Lenoir  City,  Tenn., 
37771. 

Here  is  the  letter: 

"NOVSMBKB  12.  1969. 

"EDrros.  J 

"Krioxville  News-Sentinel, 
"Knoxville,  Tenn. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  Marine  presently  serving 
In  Vietnam.  Since  I  cannot  personally  con- 
tact the  people  who  are  "honoring"  us  with  a 
moratorium,  I  would  Uke  to  do  It  through 
this  newspaper  In  an  open  "letter  of  appre- 
ciation." 

"Although  I  take  full  responsibility  for 
this  letter,  the  opinions,  thoughts  and  de- 
sires expressed  herein  have  been  gleaned  from 
numerous  bull  sessions,  reactions  to  radio/ 
TV  newscasts,  letters  from  home  Informing 
us  of  what  is  happening,  and  from  local 
newspapers  forwarded  by  our  famlUes.  They 
come  from  people  I  know,  or  have  known, 
personally,  from  a  captain  with  a  degree  in 
law  to  a  private  first  class  who  is  a  high 
school  dropout.  The  majority,  however,  are 
between  18  and  20  years  old  with  a  high 
-'school  education  and  definite  plans  for  the 
future,  whether  it  be  college,  marriage,  or 
Just  working  to  buy  a  new  car,  I  think  it 
would  behoove  the  American  people  and  news 
media  to  listen  and  take  heed  to  what  these 
men  have  to  say.  These  are  the  credentials 
which  make  me  think  I  have  the  first  hand 
knowledge  to  write  what  we  feel  In  the  fol- 
lowing 'letter  of  appreciation.' 

"We,  the  servicemen  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
wish  to  give  our  'thanks'  to  those  'great  pa- 
triots.' Abby  Hoffman  and  David  Dellinger. 
who  are  'leading'  our  country  In  the  streett 
and  alleys  as  Hanoi's  fifth  coliunn  in  the 
United  States;  to  those  lUustrious  statesmen. 
Senators  Fulbrtght,  McCarthy  and  McGovern, 
who  'back'  our  country  and  its  fighting  men 
'to  the  hilt'  in  much  the  same  way  as  did 
Caesar's  friend,  Brutus;  to  that  college  frater- 
nity, the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
which  is  doing  so  much  to  preserve  ova  rtghte 
of  free  speech  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
stitution, as  clearly  shown  by  their  'cour- 
teous' attitude  when  an  opponent  to  their 
ideas  Is  making  a  speech;  and  to  all  the 
other  'comrades'  who  are  giving  us  so  much 
'loyal  support,'  wherever  they  m*y  be. 
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"We  have  heard  and  seen  many  of  the 
things  you  have  done  for  our  country  and 
us.  This  letter  Is  totally  Inadequate  to  tell 
you  how  we  feel,  but  through  your  efforts' 
we  may  be  able  to  soon  give  you  our  'thanks' 
personally.  Your  words  and  deeds  are  burned 
into  our  minds  and  we  will  not  forget. 

"Some  day  we  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
'how  proud  you  made  us'  as  you  tore  our 
Flag  from  Its  staff  and  dragged  It  through 
the  streets  to  bum. 

"Some  day  we  will  be  there  to  listen  as 
you  tell  of  your  'efforts'  and  the  'hardships' 
you  underwent  to  send  your  blood  to  North 
Vietnam  while  we  wasted  our  blood  on  the 
sou  of  South  Vietnam. 

"Some  day  we  will  get  to  tell  you  Just 
how  'brave  we  thought  you  were'  as  you 
stood  up  to  the  pigs',  unarmed  except  for 
brlckai  bottles  and  bags  of  human  waste,  to 
burn  your  draft  cards. 

"Some  day  we  will  be  able  to  convey  to 
you  our  'feeling'  for  your  battle  cry,  'Hell 
No!  We  Won't  Go!'  which  has  replaced  our 
battle  cry  of  the  past,  'I  only  regret  that  I 
have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country'. 

"The  name  of  your  game  is  confrontation 
and  we  are  coming  home  to  confront  you 
In  the  streets.  In  the  universities.  In  the 
courts  of  law.  In  the  voting  bcioths.  In  Our 
Country. ,  Everywhere  we  meet  we  will  re- 
member vgJiat  you  have  done  and  give  you 
our  personal  'thanks.' 
"Sincerely, 

•VWILLIAM  D.  Wynn, 

"U.S.  Marine  Corps." 


PINKVILLE  MASSACRE— A  MORATO- 
RIUM PROJECT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK*  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mora- 
torium crowd  continue  their  fifth  column 
efforts  to  divide  our  people  and  disgrace 
our  country. 

The  disgraceful  spectacle  of  the  news 
media  parading  our  fighting  men  before 
the  American  people  exceeds  even  the 
citizens  revulsion  of  the  alleged  mas- 
sacre at  Pinkville.  In  order  to  gain  a 
Communist  victory  in  Vietnam,  under 
the  guise  of  peace,  disloyal  Americans 
lower  themselves  to  any  level — to  make  a 
profit  or  gain  notoriety. 

The  interesting  story  of  who,  why.  and 
how  the  so-called  massacre  has  been 
projected  into  the  sensitivity  training 
project  of  the  hoiu",  to  shock  the  Amer- 
ican people  against  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment should  be  of  interest  to  those  seek- 
ing answers. 

The  columnist,  Mary  McGrory,  not  a 
lukewarm  supporter  of  the  moratorium 
bunch,  tells  that  the  news  hogging  mas- 
sacre story  was  broken  by  Seymour  M. 
Hersh,  a  Washington  freelance  writer. 

To  subsidize  his  work  in  damaging 
U.S.  military  efforts,  Mr.  Hersh  was  able 
to  secure  a  $1,000  grant  from  the  Philip 
M.  Stern  Foundation  to  cover  his  ex- 
penses in  nmning  down  the  massacre 
witnesses.  Hersh  also  happens  to  be  with 
the  radical  underground  antiwar  news 
promotion  service  called  Dispatch. 

One  Richard  Bamet,  who  spent  the 
November  15  moratorium!  day  celebrat- 
ing in  Hanoi  with  his  friends,  also  hap- 
pens to  be  on  the  advisory  board  of 
Dispatch. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

So  again  we  find  Hanoi  calling  the 
signals  for  its  "dear  American  friends" 
in  the  United  States.  This  time  we  find 
not  only  that  our  national  news  media 
is  pushing  the  Hanoi  propaganda  but 
that  they  paid  to  buy  the  "news." 

Hanoi  has  already  showed  its  appre- 
ciation— more  U.S.  casualties,  more 
propaganda,  and  more  infiltration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  clippings  con- 
cerning Hersh,  Bamet,  and  related  news 
items: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  25.  1969) 

SiLENCX  Greets  Viet  Massacres 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

The  reaction  to  reports  of  mass  murder 
In  a  Vietnam  village  by  American  GIs  has 
been  outrage  in  London,  silence  In  Wash- 
ington and  dismissal  in  Saigon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  story  was  broken  by  Seymour  M. 
Hersh,  a  32-year-old  Washington  free-lance 
writer,  who  was  brought  up  In  Chicago's 
"Front  Page"  school  of  newspaperlng.  Hersh, 
a  fast-talking,  fast-moving  former  Pentagon 
reporter,  was  briefly  (blank)  campaign  press 
secretary,  and  is  the  author  of  a  book  about 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

Hersh  Is  against  the  war.  but  resents  a 
London  newspaper's  designation  of  him  as 
a  "left-wing  nut."  He  first  heard  of  "Pink- 
ville" through  the  tip  of  an  old  friend  In 
the  Pentagon  who  told  him  early  In  Oc- 
tober merely  that  "the  Army  has  a  man 
In  court-martial  at  Port  Bennlng,  and  they 
have  accused  him  of  killing  75  Vietnamese 
civilians." 

Hersh  was  "horrified,"  dropped  work  on  a 
book  about  the  Pentagon,  "The  Ultimate 
Corporation,"  and  started  out  on  the  trail. 
He  got  the  name  of  George  W.  Latimer, 
Galley's  counsel,  flew  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 
talk  to  him. 

He  got  no  specifics  from  Latimer,  only  "a 
sense  of  the  dimensions  of  the  story."  He 
applied  for  and  got  a  $1,000  grant  from  the 
Philip  M.  Stern  Foundation  for  investigative 
Journalism  and  started  flying  around  the 
country  to  find  sources. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  26,  1969] 

Tint  Bureau's  Big  Story  :  Two  Men  Exposed 

"Massacre" 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

Although  David  Obst  and  Seymour  Hersh 
moved  Into  their  new  office  In  the  National 
Press  Building  two  weeks  ago,  they  still 
don't  have  any  fumltiire.  And  at  the  rate 
they're  proceeding.  It  probably  will  be  quite  a 
while  before  they're  organized. 

Obst  and  Hersh  simply  haven't  had  time 
for  the  luxury  of  setting  up  desks  and  chairs. 
Instead,  they  have  been  totally  occupied  with 
the  task  of  almost  slnglehandedly  Investiga- 
ting and  publicizing  one  of  the  year's  big- 
gest news  stories — the  so-called  "PlnkvlUe 
massacre." 

Hersh  has  been  Jet-hopping  back  and  forth 
across  the  country  to  track  down  leads  and 
piece  together  the  story  of  the  alleged  mur- 
der of  at  least  109  Vietnamese  In  the  village 
of  My  Lai  by  U.S.  Army  troops. 

At  the  same  time,  Obst  has  been  busy  sell- 
ing the  story,  telephoning  newspapers  In 
this  country,  Canada  and  England  as  well 
as  hustling  In  and  out  of  newspaper  offices  In 
the  Press  Building.  He  says  that  at  one  point 
he  spent  18  consecutive  hours  on  the  tele- 
phone, talking  with  editors. 

backgrounds  sketched 

The  backgrounds  of  the  two  young  men 
are  almost  as  Improbable  as  the  technique 
they  have  used  to  bring  the  story  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public — and  to  provoke  a 
controversy  which  has  spread  across  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Obst,  the  23-year-old  son  of  a  Los  Angeles 
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advertising  man,  dropped  out  of  a  California 
college  several  years  ago  and  traveled  to 
Taiwan  to  complete  his  undergraduate  edu- 
cation "because  I  decided  I  wasn't  learning 
anything  In  school  In  this  country.'' 

He  spent  the  past  year  at  the  University 
of  California  studying  Chinese. 

Hersh,  32,  is  a  Washington-based  free- 
lance writer  who  started  his  Journalistic 
career  as  a  police  reporter  with  Chicago's 
City  News  Bureau,  moved  quickly  through 
a  string  of  newspaper  and  wire  service  Jobs 
and  has  spent  the  last  few  years  compalgnlng 
against  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

Today,  Obst  is  general  manager  and  Hersh 
the  star  writer  for  a  newly  established,  play- 
it-by-ear  news  bureau  known  as  the  Dis- 
patch News  Service.  Its  principal  assets  are 
the  money  earned  in  the  past  two  weeks  from 
stories  about  the  mass  killing — and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  its  employes. 

SUCCESS   UNIQUE 

Dispatch's  success  is  unique  because  al- 
most all  news  stories  presented  to  the  public 
in  this  country  are  developed  by  long-estab- 
lished news  gathering  organizations — news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations,  wire 
services,  feature  syndicates,  magazines  and 
other  media. 

The  concept  of  two  young  men  working  for 
a  new  and  unknown  organization  having 
such  success  In  developing  a  major  story 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  media 
and  then  selling  the  story  to  scores  of  news- 
papers Is  virtually  without  precedent. 

How  did  they  do  it?  Hersh,  who  has  more 
Pentagon  sources  than  most  of  the  Defense 
Department  correspondents  employed  by 
dally  newspapers,  got  a  tip  about  five  or  six 
weeks  ago.  "It  was  Just  simply  a  great  story," 
he  says.  "I  dropped  everjrthing  else  I  was 
doing  and  started  running  it  down." 

editors  called 

Hersh,  whose  non-stop  style  overwhelms 
observers  even  when  he  isn't  working  on 
something  important,  began  to  criss-cross 
the  country  in  search  of  witnesses  to  the 
alleged  massacre.  By  Nov.  -12,  he  had  the 
story  in  hand  and  Obst  was  ready  to  begin 
a  razzle-dazzle  selling  Job  on  newspaper  edi- 
tors, who  are  leery  of  buying  stories  from 
people  they  don't  know. 

"I  called  the  managing  editor  of  every 
major  newspaper  in  the  country,"  says  Obst, 
who  recalls  sprawling  on  the  floor  of  the 
barren  office  with  his  shoes  off  and  the  phone 
to  his  face  for  18  straight  hours. 

Out  of  50  papers  approached,  32  in  this 
country  and  four  in  Canada  agreed  to  buy 
the  first  story.  The  story  caught  on,  other 
papers  wanted  follow-up  material,  the  tele- 
vision networks  became  interested,  and  now 
two  national  news  magazines  are  Interview- 
ing Hersh  and  Obst  for  possible  stories  on 
their  operation. 

"We  started  with  very  little,"  says  Obst. 
"Now,  we've  established  a  news  bureau.  Prom 
here  on  out,  we  intend  to  be  a  clearinghoue 
for  good  Investigative  reporting  in  this  coun- 
try. We're  already  hearing  from  writers  who 
say  they've  got  good  material  they  couldn't 
publish  elsewhere." 

Dispatch  actually  started  In  late  1968,  when 
Obst  and  another  American  In  Taiwan,  for- 
mer Dartmouth  student  Michael  Morrow, 
decided  that  conventional  reporting  of  the 
Vietnam  war  was  "concentrated  on  the  sol- 
diers and  the  politicians  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  people." 

VIETNAM   REPORTED 

With  Obst  selling  the  material  to  a  handful 
of  papers  back  in  this  country  from  hU  base 
in  Taiwan,  Morrow  began  his  In  Vietnam.  He 
was  soon  Joined  by  Donald  Luce,  a  member 
of  the  International  Voluntary  Services  who 
q\.lt  his  volunteer  post  because  he  thought 
his  work  was  being  corrupted  to  help  per- 
petuate the  war. 

They  have  recently  been  Joined  by  others. 
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Last  weekend.  Dispatch  sold  to  15  newspapers 
a  series  by  Richard  Bamet,  who  has  Just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Hanoi.  Barnet  Is 
co-director  of  Washington's  Institute  for 
PoUcy  Studies,   a  radically   oriented  "think 

tank."  ■  ^    „ 

And  Columbia  University  Prof.  Seymour 
M  Melman,  a  long-time  critic  of  this  coun- 
try's military  policies,  will  soon  be  writing  for 
Dispatch,  says  Obst. 

The  youthful  salesman  acknowledges  that 
Dispatch  has  a  left-of-center,  anti-war  tone, 
but  insists  that  "we're  certainly  not 
Ideologues. 

"We're  no  more  an  anti-war  news  agency 
than  the  Chicago  Tribune  Is  a  pro-war  news 
agency." 

ARMT    INFORMATION 

Hersh,  ironically,  once  served  as  a  public 
information  officer  for  the  Army,  during  a  six- 
month  active  duty  stint  at  Pt.  Riley,  Kan., 
while  a  reservist.  With  a  smile,  he  notes  that 
he  never  even  made  it  to  private  1st  class. 

After  he  was  discharged  from  the  Army, 
Hersh  worked  on  a  Chicago  suburban  news- 
paper, then  published  a  paper  In  the  same 
area.  In  1962,  he  Joined  United  Press  Interna- 
tional in  Pierre,  S.D.,  but  a  year  later 
switched  to  the  Associated  Press  In  Chicago. 

In  late  1966.  the  AP  sent  Hersh  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  covered  the  Pentagon  until 
resigning  in  the  summer  of  1967  to  work  on  a 
book:  "Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare: 
America's  Hidden  Arsenal." 

Since  that  time.  Hersh  has  written  a  dozen 
magazine  articles  on  the  dangers  of  CBW, 
and  has  been  instrumental  In  providing 
material  on  the  subject  to  numerous  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  the  leading  House 
opponent  of  CBW. 

Hersh  may  well  have  readers  In  high 
places  in  government.  In  the  middle  of  all 
the  controversy  yesterday  about  the  Incident 
at  My  Lai,  President  Nixon  brought  a  virtual 
end  to  the  young  writer's  earlier  crusade  by 
announcing  an  end  to  the  use  of  bacteriolog- 
ical weapons  and  stringent  new  controls  on 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  13, 

1969) 

Broadcast  Pots  Author  Barnet  at  Hanoi 

Talks 

Hanoi  Radio  named  Washington  author 
and  historian  Richard  J.  Bamet  yesterday  as 
a  participant  In  a  meeting  to  register  support 
of  "massive  (American)  demonstrations 
against  the  U.S.  aggression  In  Vietnam." 

The  meeting,  in  Hanoi  Tuesday  night,  was 
held  bv  the  Vletnaih  Peace  Committee  and 
the  Vietnam  Committee  For  Solidarity  With 
the  American  People.  Hanoi  Radio  said  the 
chairman  of  the  latter  group,  Identified  as 
Prof.  Hoang  Minh  Glam.  "warmly  hailed  the 
planned  massive  antiwar  demonstrations  of 
the  American  people  .  .  ." 

Barnet,  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  during  the 
Kennedy  administration,  is  co-director,  with 
Marcus  Raskin,  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  here. 

to    leave   FRIDAY 

According  to  informed  sources,  Bamet  ar- 
rived in  North  Vietnam  last  Friday,  and  is 
expected  to  leave  there  this  Friday.  Raskin 
said  Bamet's  mission  is  "to  inform  himself 
of  the  specific  negotiating  position  of  North 
Vietnam,"  and  also  to  write  about  his  trip 
there.  Few  Americans  have  been  granted 
visas  to  enter  North  Vietnam  in  recent  years. 

Barnett  is  on  the  advisory  board  of  a 
newly  formed  news  agency  named  Dispatch, 
formed  to  provide  "in-depth  reporting  on 
important  issues  and  events  for  national 
newspapers  and  the  collegiate  press." 

He  has  been  highly  critical,  in  writing  and 
speaking,  about  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  His 
latest  book.  The  Economy  of  Death,  is  an 
analysis  of  U.S.  defense  spending  and 
concepts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REMARKS   PARAPHRASED 

The  Hanoi  broadcast  identified  Barnett 
and  William  Meyers  (a  New  York  attorney) 
as  "the  American  lawyers  delegation  now  vis- 
iting Vietnam."  Their  remarks  at  the  meet- 
ing were  reported  only  In  paraphrased  form. 

Hanoi  Radio  said  Barnett  and  Meyers  "ex- 
pressed the  American  people's  solidarity  with 
the  Juts  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  urged  an  Immediate  and  complete  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
They  affirmed  that  the  Vietnamese  people's 
struggle  against  the  U.S.  war  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  aspiration  and  interests  of  the 
American  people."  .,    ,.  _ 

Neither  Baraetts  associates  or  family  here 
could  supply  any  independent  account  of  the 
remarks  attributed  to  him  in  Hanoi.  Barnett 
Is  expected  back  in  Washington  early  next 
week. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  26,  1969) 

Ex-SOLDIER   Loses    JlOCOOO   Deal   on   Mylai 

Photos 

(By  Karl  E.Meyer) 

New  York,  November  25.— Whether  former 

Armv  combat  photographer  Ronald  Haeberle 

actually  is  legal  owner  of  pictures  he  took 

of  the  alleged  PlnkvlUe  massacre  in  South 

Vietnam   last   year  Is   a  question   that  the 

courts  will  have  to  settle. 

But  it  was  established  today  that  the  28- 
year-old  Haeberle  tried  to  get  upwards  of 
$100  000  for  his  color  photographs  and  then 
lost  perhaps  as  much  as  $80,000  of  it  when 
newspapers  decided  last  Prlday  that  pictures 
taken  by  an  Army  photographer  on  duty  were 
public  property. 

After  thU  commercial  loss,  Haeberle  was 
more  subdued  than  indignant,  according  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  bargaining.  What- 
ever happens,"  he  reportedly  said,  at  least 
I'm  glad  the  story  is  out." 

Haeberle  at  one  point  was  also  seeking 
$25,000  for  his  eyewitness  account  of  the 
alleged  massacre— more  than  twice  the 
$10,000  reportedly  paid  by  CBS  to  the  Dis- 
patch News  Service,  a  free-lance  Washing- 
ton agency,  for  into'-'na"on  leading  to  an 
interview  with  another  witness,  disabled 
veteran  Paul  Meadlo. 

in  his  negotiations  here  last  week.  Hae- 
berle had  a  ready  answer  for  those  who 
asked  why  he  had  ^a^^ed  more  than  a  year 
before  approaching  anybody  ^,"1  the  pic 
tures.  and  on  what  basis  he  could  claim  the 
photographs  as  his  private  ProP^'^y ..  .^  ^„ 
Haeberle  Is  said  to  have  in«^lnta\°«t,?  fl,m 
had  taken  four  rolls  of  black-and-white  flUn 
wUh  his  Army  camera  ^^en  the  village  of 
Sonmy  was  attacked  in  March.  1968.  Then, 
HaXrle  explained,  he  took  1>/.  rolls  of  color 
film  on  his  own  35  mm.  camera. 

The  black-and-white  film  was  reported  y 
turned  over  to  his  Army  superiors  whl  e 
Haeberle  kept  the  color  for  himself.  He  is 
fald  to  have  insisted  that  he  did  not  keep 
the  photographs  a  secret,  but  actua  ly.  and 
incredibly  used  the  color  slides  in  lectures 
on  the  war  that  he  gave  in  his  home  town  of 
Cleveland.  It  was  not  untU  the  story  stir- 
faced  that  he  became  aware  of  the  potential 
commercial  value  of  the  pictures,  he  told 
prospective  buyers.  ^  ^  ^  ^  „  *„, 

Haeberle  could  not  be  reached  today  for 
comment,  and  presumably  he  will  give  his 
own  version  of  all  this  In  the  forthcoming 
issue  of  Lite  magazine,  which  has  purchased 
his  pictures  for  an  estimated  sum  of  more 
than  $20,000.  ^    ^^. 

However,  It  was  possible  to  make  this  re- 
construction of  the  photographer's  singular 
Odyssey  by  talking  with  media  executives 
with  whom  Haeberle  talked. 

Haeberle  turned  up  in  Manhattan  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Gotham  Hotel,  accom- 
panied by  Joseph  Eszterhas,  a  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  staff  member  who  was  acting 
as  the  photographer's  agent  and  adviser. 

The  pair  was  Interested  in  selling  the  world 
rights  for  both  the  pictures  and  Haeberle's 
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eyewitness  account,  but  found  that  Life 
was  interested  In  only  buying  North  Ameri- 
can rights. 

On  Thursday.  Haeberle  and  Eszterhas  were 
approached  by  a  foreign  bidder.  Associated 
Newspapers  Ltd.  of  London,  representing  the 
Daily  Mall,  the  Evening  News,  and  Dally 
Sketch  of  London,  as  well  as  a  group  of 
British  provincial  papers. 

The  photographer  and  his  agent  are  under- 
stood^to  have  named  $100,000  as  a  starUng 
price  for  pictures  and  text,  and  on  Thursday 
Associated  Newspapers  tried  to  put  together 
a  consortium  to  make  an  offer.  German, 
French  and  Italian  publications  were  among 
those  understood  to  have  put  In  firm  bids. 

But  during  the  day  the  pair  reportedly 
decided  that  the  price  was  iiot  high  enough, 
and  a  new  figure  was  mentioned — $126,000, 
of  which  $25,000  would  be  for  the  text  and 
the  rest  for  the  photographers  of  dead 
Vietnamese. 

Late  Thursday,  Haeberle  and  his  associate 
were  warned  that  they  were  pushing  their 
luck,  and  overnight  this  admonition  turned 
out  to  be  troe.  Some  of  the  pictures  had  been 
sold  separately  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
copyrighted  with  Haeberle's  name. 

On  Prlday.  The  New  York  Post  consulted 
its  attorneys  and  decided  that  a  combat  pic- 
ture taken  by  an  Army  photogripher  was 
public  property.  The  Post  along  with  other 
newspapers,  challenged  the  copyright  and 
published  the  picture — at  which  point,  the 
consortium  dissolved  because  foreign  bidders 
were  interested  In  exclusivity. 

A  free-for-all  developed  In  which  Hae- 
berle found  himself  forced  to  do  what  he  had 
sought  to  avoid,  entering  Into  a  series  of 
individual  deals.  An  educated  guess  is  that 
the  pair  received  a  total  of  about  $45,000. 

"Yet  he  wasn't  angry,"  one  prospective 
buyer  said  of  Haeberle,  "There  was  none 
of  the  indignation  you  might  expect  from 
someone  who  felt  he  had  been  wronged. 
■Whatever  happens,'  he  said,  'At  least  I'm 
glad  the  story  is  out.'  " 

As  to  the  CBS  interview  with  Paul  Meadlo, 
network  executives  said  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  television  company's  poUcy 
to  pay  persons  appearing  on  news  program 
interviews.  In  this  case.  CBS  maintained,  the 
money  was  paid  to  the  Dlspatoh  News  Serv- 
ice, not  to  Meadlo  himself,  for  an  interview 
filmed  in  New  York  with  Mike  Wallace 

Asked  If  any  of  the  fee — reported  to  be 
$10.000 — was  given  by  the  news  service  to 
Meadlo.  a  CBS  spokesman  quoted  a  state- 
ment by  the  Washington  free-lance  agency 
saving,  "The  kid  Is  getting  absolutely  zero." 
Meadlo  himself  has  been  quoted  as  saying. 
"I've  already  told  my  story.  I  feel  I  should 
be  getting  something  out  of  It."  He  could 
not  be  reached  for  further  comment. 


GI's   Still   Burned    Villages   in   Pinkville 
Area  Last  Month 

Chu  Lai.  South  Vietnam.  Nov.  25— Troops 
of  the  Amerlcal  Division  were  burning  down 
suspected  Vletcong  villages  near  Mylai.  scene 
of  the  alleged  U.S.  massacre  in  1968  as  re- 
cently as  last  month. 

"Within  a  matter  of  a  week  at  the  end 
of  October,  we  destroyed  13  villages."  said  2d 
Lt.  Norman  E.  Cuttrell.  22,  a  platoon  leader 
who  arrived  in  Vietnam  last  month. 

According  to  Lt.  Col.  Russ  Whitla.  the 
burning  by  "zippo  squads,"  named  after  their 
cigarette  lighters.  Is  intended  to  "deny  the 
villages  to  the  Vletcong."  It  Is  part  of  the 
pacification  program  in  Quangngal  Province. 

Before  the  villages  are  razed,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  warned  24  hours  in  advance  by 
leaflets  and  loudspeaker  broadcasts  from 
planes  to  leave  their  homes.  They  are  placed 
in  newly  constructed  resettlement  villages 
that  are  often  enclosed  by  barbed  wire. 

Members  of  Cuttrell's  platoon  described 
in  detail  how  they  perform  their  destruc- 
tion. 

First  the  zippo  squads  set  fire  to  the 
thatched  dwellings  with  their  lighters.  Sgt. 
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Steve  Kohrt.  30.  added.  "When  we  found 

candles,  some  of  us  used  candles.  If  we  think 

It's  really  worth  It,  we  throw  a  grenade  In." 

How  long  does  It  take  to  bum  down  a 

"That  really  varies.  It  depends  on  the  wind. 
It  also  depends  on  the  size  of  the  village," 
he  said.  _,     ,    ^ 

Cuttrell  added.  "What  we  try  to  do  Is  to 
get  all  of  the  people  out  of  t*.e  village  be- 
fore we  start  burning.  Because  of  the  psycho- 
logical effect,  of  coiu-se.  they  don't  want  to 
go     .  .  that's   their   home   and   everything. 

"So  what  we  do  is  to  get  them  all  out  of 
the  vlUage  and  out  of  sight  before  we  bum 
It  so  they  wont  have  to  stand  and  watch 
their  houses  bum." 

[Prom  the  Wa«hlngton  Star,  Nov.  26,  1969] 
Hanoi  Infiltbation  Rats  Is  Back  to  1968 

liXVIX 

The  InflltraUon  of  North  Vietnamese  troope 
into  South  Vietnam  U  back  up  to  the  level  It 
reached  last  year,  after  a  May  to  October 
decline,  but  the  Nixon  administration  does 
not  see  any  need  so  far  to  halt  or  reverse  Its 
troop  withdrawal  program. 

Hanoi  woxUd  haye  to  send  south  a  massive 
new  force,  composed  of  much  of  Its  army, 
before,  tixe  administration  would  decide  to 
increaee  the  number  of  U.S.  troops.  Such  a 
force  Is  not  now  In  the  pipeline. 

Officials  here  are  watching  to  see  whether 
Hanoi  has  Increased  Infiltration  to  replace 
Ck)mmunlst  losses  over  the  simimer.  The  In- 
filtration level  then  was  lower  than  the  cas- 
ualty level. 

Officials  also  are  wondering  If  a  new  Com- 
munist offensive  U  being  prepared.  Military 
men  in  Saigon  have  long  been  predicting  one. 

GOVU)  AID   TALKS 

An  offensive  In  January  or  February  might 
mean,  paradoxically,  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  preparing  for  serious  new  nego- 
tiations, the  administration  believes.  Just  as 
the  1968  Tet  offensive  led  into  Parts  talks. 

The  talks  are  stalemated.  There  has  been 
nothing  since  mid-August— before  the  death 
of  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh— that  remotely 
resembled  real  negotiations  In  Parts. 

But  the  administration  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  negotiating  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese Is  not  like  an  Anglo-Saxon  give-and- 
take  negotiating  process  of  moving  toward 
agreement.  V  ^,     ,     t 

Hanoi  Is  likely  to  be  most  l^fiplacable  just 
before  it  is  reedy  to  make  a  settlement,  of- 
flcials  think. 

They  compare  the  situation  to  two  ex- 
hausted marathon  runners  staggering  toward 
a  finish  line.  The  question  is  who  will  drop 

first. 

Once  Hanoi  decides  the  time  has  come,  per- 
haps because  it  thinks  the  United  States  1^ 
in  the  right  psychological  mood  as  a  result 
of  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  domestic  anti- 
war activities,  then  working  out  a  settlement 
could  be  fairly  rapid. 

Because  of  this,  the  administration  plans 
to  replace  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  the  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  In  Paris  sometime  in  the 
fairly  immediate  future.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion of  a  plan  to  leave  the  post  vacant  in- 
definitely because  the  tolks  have  been  barren 
so  far. 

VIEWED   AS   SERIOUS 

The  administration,  views  the  renewed 
heavy  Infiltration  b:^  North  Vietnamese 
troope  as  serious. 

President  Nixon  said  Nov.  3  that  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  was  based  par- 
tially on  the  reduced  level  of  Infiltration  and 
the  reduction  of  American  casualties.  He 
warned  that  if  Increased  enemy  actidn  Jeop- 
ardized remaining  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam, 
he  would  "not  hesitate  to  take  strong  and 
effective  measxires  to  deal  with  that  situa- 
tion." 

Nixon  deliberately  did  not  spell  out  those 
measures. 
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The  administration  is  now  watching  the 
Infiltration  rate  closely  to  see  If  some  meas- 
ures are  necessary.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
effect  on  the  troop  withdrawal  program,  but 
it  could  easily  be  slowed  down. 

WHrrE   HotrsE   Raps   Vnrr   "Massacre" 

The  White  Hovise  today  deplored  the  al- 
leged massacre  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
in  the  village  of  My  Lai. 

In  the  first  public  reaction  to  the  case. 
White  House  press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Zelgler 
said  such  an  Incident-  is  "abhorrent  to  the 
conscience  of  all  the  American  people." 

"The  secretary  of  the  Army  Is  continuing 
his  Investigation.  Appropriate  action  is  and 
win  be  taken  to  assvire  that  Illegal  and  im- 
moral conduct,  as  alleged,  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of  military 
Jurtlce." 

21egler  also  said  that  "this  incident  should 
not  be  allowed  to  reflect  on  the  some  million 
and  a  quarter  Americans  who  have  now  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  after  having  served  In 
Vietnam  with  great  courage  and  distinction." 

Ziegler  would  not  comment  on  facts  in  the 
case  because  the  case  is  now  moving  through 
the  military  Judicial  process. 

In  resjwnse  to  questions  about  President 
Nixon's  attitude  regarding  the  massacre 
charges,  Ziegler  read  a  statement  of  his  ovm 
which  he  said  "conveys  the  over-all  feeling 
of  the  White  House,  of  the  administration 
and  therefore  of  the  President." 

The  statement  said : 

"This  alleged  incident  occurred  some  10 
months  before  this  administration  came  into 
office,  and  as  the  secretary  of  defense  said, 
did  not  reach  his  attention  until  Aia-il  1969. 
This  delay  is  regrettable. 

"As  soon  as  the  matter  came  to  the  secre- 
tary of  defense's  attention  In  April  of  1969 
a  full  Investigation  was  laimched  by  the 
Army. 

"Both  the  Investigation  still  underway, 
and  the  trial  which  has  been  announced, 
have  been  and  will  be  conducted  In  strict 
accordance  with  the  code  of  military 
Justice. 

"An  Incident  such  as  that  alleged  In  this 
case  Is  In  direct  violation  not  only  of  VS. 
military  policy  but  is  also  abhorrent  to  the 
conscience  of  all  the  American  people. 

"The  secretary  of  the  Army  is  continuing 
his  Investigation.  Appropriate  action  Is  and 
will  be  taken  to  assure  that  Illegal  and  Im- 
moral conduct  as  alleged  be  dealt  with  In 
accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of  military 
Justice. 

"This  Incident  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reflect  on  the  some  million  and  a  quarter 
Americans  who  have  now  returned  to  th£ 
United  States  having  served  In  Vietnam 
with  great  courage  and  distinction. 

"The  alleged  Incident  is  now  moving 
through  the  military  Judicial  process  and 
because  of  this  fact  it  would  be  Inappropri- 
ate for  me  to  comment  beyond  the  remarks 
which  I  have  Just  given  you." 

Ziegler  told  newsmen  that  the  President 
has  been  kept  Informed  regarding  the  alleged 
Incident  "as  the  secretary  of  defense  felt  it 
appropriate,  based  on  Information  that  be- 
came available  to  him." 

He  gaid  he  did  not  know  precisely  when  the 
secretly  had  first  informed  the  President 
of  the  case,  but  believed  It  was  several 
months  ago. 


SILENT  MAJORITY  RISES  TO  A 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 4, 1  spoke  before  this  body  and  urged 
Uiat   the    "silent   majority" — of    whom 
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President  Nixon  spoke  in  his  televised 
Vietnam  message — end  their  silence  and 
begin  to  give  tangible  evidence  that  they 
support  their  President's  policy. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  the  news  media 
play  up  the  role  of  the  vocal  minority 
and,  consequently,  the  views  of  the  vast 
majority  are  never  heard — an  opinion 
which  has  since  received  much  attenticm 
as  a  result  of  Vice  President  Agnew's 
speeches  on  the  subject. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
speak  in  a  more  positive  and  reassuring 
manner.  Today  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
names  of  more  than  1,400  persons  from 
one  area  of  my  cwigressionaJ  district  who 
are  proud  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
"sUent  majority." 

Not  only  am  I  pleased  to  record  the 
names  of  these  patriotic  Americans  in 
the  annals  of  American  history,  but  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  Courier, 
the  new^iaper  published  in  Suitland, 
Md.,  which  performed  this  public  service, 
and  its  editor,  Bill  Himter,  for  collecting 
and  printing  these  names.  The  list  fol- 
lows: 

Hebe's  Soke  More  or  the  Silent 
Majobitt 

Mr.  Bernard  T.  Hardy,  ChlUum. 
Bernard  T.  Hardy,  Jr.,  ChiUum. 
Bernard  T.  Hardy,  Sr.,  ChlUum. 
Mrs.  Louise  Sharer.  Chlllum. 
George  Bell.  District  Heights. 
Stella  Bell,  District  Heights. 
Harry  A.  Leibrand,  Washington. 
Edith  M.  Leibrand,  Washington. 
John  E.  Eing,  Oxon  Hill. 
ISXB.  John  E.  King,  Oxon  Hill. 
Marion  E.  Parks,  Rose  Valley, 
Melva  L.  Parks.  Rose  Valley. 
Edwurd  C.  May.  District  Heights. 
Howard  P.  McClanahan,  Oxon  Hill. 
Paye  I.  McClanahan.  Oxon  Hill. 
Bertha  C.  Stratton,  Greenbelt. 
ftjrs.  Jacqueline  White,  Oxon  Hill. 
Stephen  A.  White,  Oxon  Hill. 
Charles  B.  Hall,  Upper  Marlboro. 
Virginia  I.  Hall.  Upper  Marlboro. 
James  T.  Snyder,  Accokeek. 
Alice  Rummler,  Silver  Hill. 
Herman  Rummler.  Silver  HIU. 
Robert  Allwlne,  Hlllcrest  Hgts. 
Mrs.  Robert  Allwlne,  Hlllcrest  Hgts. 
Barbara  Flaherty,  Silver  Hill. 
Kenneth  Barnes.  Brookmont,  Md. 
Roger  Beach,  Oxon  Hill. 
Mrs.  Roger  Beach,  Oxon  Hill. 
Robert  Beach,  Oxon  Hill. 
Mrs.  Robert  Beach.  Oxon  Hill. 
Richard  Beach,  College  Park. 
Mrs.  Richard  Beach,  College  Park. 
Sp4  R.  David  Beach.  Vietnam. 
Ralph  Beach,  Thailand. 
Ray  Beach,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Mrs.  Rita  Collins,  Washington. 
Mr.  Donald  Burroughs.  Oxon  Hill. 
James  Hammrich,  Glass  Manor. 
Mrs.  James  Heumnrlch,  Glass  Manor. 
Joseph  Spargo.  laurel. 
Susan  Spargo,  Laurel. 
Howard  Staples,  Camp  Springs. 
MadeUne  Staples,  Camp  Springs. 
Mrs.  George  Hurst,  Mornlngslde. 
Deborah  Brooke,  Beltsville. 
Robert  Murphy,  Bethesda. 
William  D.  Payne,  Sumner. 
Mary  Jane  Payne,  Simmer. 
Richard  H.  Hart,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Alma  G.  Hart,  HUlcrest  Heights. 
Mrs.  William  A.  Harris,  Rlverdale. 
John  D.  Davles,  Clinton. 
Mary  M.  WllUams,  Suitland. 
W.  R.  Williams,  Suitland. 
Bonnie  Marsh,  Oxon  HIU. 
Mark  Evers,  Oxon  HIU. 
Dlanna  Evers,  Oxon  HIU. 
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Alvln  Jo  Marsh,  Jr.,  Oxon  HIU. 

Gregg  Marsh,  Oxon  HUl. 

Brenda  Marsh,  Oxon  HIU. 

Larry  Evaps,  West  Virginia. 

Golden  Evans,  West  Virginia. 

MottTom  Bvirger,  Mt.  Rainier. 

Mrs.  Mottrom  Burger,  Mt.  Rainier. 

Joseph  W.  Brown,  Oxon  Hill. 

Gwen  Lee  Brown,  Oxon  HIU. 

Mrs.  John  Bathurst,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Karen  Harvey.  Taixt&x. 

W.  Dawson  Cave,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mrs.  W.  Dawson  Cave,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

William  Harris,  HyattsvlUe. 

G.  W.  Easton,  II,  Mt.  Rainier. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Easton,  II,  Mt.  Rainier 

Dale  Shaner,  Mornlngslde. 

Mrs.  Dale  Shaner,  Mornlngslde. 

Reginald  Carpenter,  Oxon  HIU. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Carpenter,  Oxon  HUl. 

Mrs.  Lucy  SuUivan,  Oxon  Hill. 

Mrs.  Nella  Abernathy,  Poreetvllle. 

Mary  Lou  Williams,  Oxon  HUl. 

Marian  Murphy,  Upper  NW. 

Edward  Smith,  SulUand. 

Jacqueline  Smith,  Sultiand. 

Linda  Smith,  Suitland. 

Diane  Smith,  Sultiand. 

Dick  Kravitz,  Greenbelt. 

Harriet  Kravitz,  Greenbelt. 

Alice  A.  Adams,  HUlcrest  Heights. 

Chuck  Tooley,  Rose  Valley. 

Bonnie  Tooley,  Rose  VaUey. 

Lee  R.  Thompson,  Forest  Heights. 

Richard  Asmussen,  Clinton. 

Lois  Asmussen.  Clinton. 

Michele  Debari.  Clinton. 

John  E.  Butkowski.  Anacoetla. 

Robbie  Breeden,  Forest  Hills. 

Mrs.  Robbie  Breeden,  Forest  Hills. 

Mr.  Martin  Miller.  Boulevard  Heights. 

Mrs.  Lucille  MUler.  Boulevard  Heights. 

Michael  Nitka,  District  Heights. 

Curtis  H.  DaU,  Brentwood. 

Gerald  Anderson,  Alexandria. 

Roy  Rudderforth,  Clinton. 

Mrs.  Roy  Rudderforth.  Clinton. 

Louis  Coumarls.  ChlUum. 

Francis  Puzak,  Marlow  Heights. 

Dr.  Peter  Puzak,  Marlow  Heights. 

Mrs.  Sandra  Locher,  District  Heights. 

Donald  Boyd,  Silver  Spring. 

Roslta  Fernandes,  SulUand. 

Dixie  Barger.  PorestviUe. 

U.S.  Rep.  Lawrence  Hogan,  Landover. 

Brian  Hill.  Upper  Marlboro. 

Janet  HUl.  Upper  Marlboro. 

Albert  Decline.  Clinton.        ■• 

Marie  DeCUne,  Clinton. 

Robert  Tipton,  Oxon  HUl. 

Mary  Lee  Mltchka,  Clinton. 

Elizabeth  Prey,  HUlcrest  Heights. 

Louis  Lleb.  HyattsvlUe. 

Pauline  Lleb,  HyattsvlUe. 

Walter  Kelly,  Oxon  Hill. 

Irene  KeUy,  Oxon  HIU. 

Alfred  Cordero,  Mornlngslde. 

William  Dreos.  Oxon  HIU. 

Sue  Brtdgely,  Beltsville. 

June  CDonnell.  PorestviUe. 

Ernest  O'DonneU.  PorestviUe. 

Evelyn  D.  Brown.  HyattsvlUe. 

Lewis  C.  Brown,  HyattsvUle. 

Robert  Chavez,  Chesapeake  Beach. 

Ken  Leach.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mr.  Jack  Printz.  Forest  Knolls. 

Mrs.  Jack  Printz,  Forest  Knolls. 

Martin  L.  Boyer,  HyattsvUle. 

Jacqueline  Parker,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Harold  Dunbar.  Camp  Springs. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Walter,  Roger  Heights. 

BlU  R.  Hunter.  Bryantown. 

Mrs.  Marion  Murphy,  Upper  Marboro. 

Mr.  Thomas  Schoenboner,  Oxon  Hill. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Schoenboner,  Oxon  HUl. 

Mr.  V.  DlPrancis,  Marlow  Hgts. 

Mrs.  V.  DlPrancis,  Marlow  Hgts. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Pappos,  Suitland. 

John  N.  Pappos.  Suitland. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Stevenson.  Takoma  Park. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Stevenson,  Takoma  Park. 
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Walter  Stevenson,  Takoma  Park. 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Weltzel,  CoUege  City. 
Raymond  G.  Kennerly,  Hlllcrest  Hgts. 
Cynthia  K.  Lassiter,  Oxon  HIU. 
Mrs.  Hilda  Rlchstone,  Hlllcrest  Hgts. 
Lillian  C.  Wright,  Forest  KnoUs. 
Laurence  C.  Wright,  Forest  Knolls. 
George  P.  ZevgoUs,  Oxon  HIU. 
Beda  H.  ZevgoUs,  Oxon  HIU. 
Alfred  Chalmers,  Oxon  HIU. 
David  N.  Chalmers,  Oxon  HUl. 
Ruth  HlUeary,  Oxon  HIU. 
Cecil  B.  WeUer,  Camp  Springs. 
OUon  D.  McCool,  Park  Land. 
AUce  M.  McCool,  Park  Land. 
Holland  Bost,  Camp  Springs. 
Reverand  J.  Ewalt,  Blandensburg. 
Fred  Baumann,  District  Hgts. 
Jospblne  Baumann,  District  Hgts. 
James  E.  Marlarkey,  Oxon  HIU. 
Anne  Marlarkey,  Oxon  HUl. 
Joseph  A.  Heberle,  Southeast. 
Elizabeth  Heberle,  Southeast. 
Dr.  Matthew  Schrenk,  Southeast. 
Mrs.  Matthew  Schrenk,  Southeast. 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans.  Temple  HUls. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Evans.  Temple  Hills. 
Mr.  Prank  Esdle,  Oxon  HIU. 
Mrs.  Prank  Esdle.  Oxon  HUl. 
Jean  MUUagan,  Clinton. 
Frances  Maler.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Dixie  Maler,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Mr.  Carroll  Hefner.  Temple  Hills. 
Mrs.  Carroll  Hefner,  Temple  Hills. 
Pryor  Hefner,  Temple  Hills. 
Nell  S.  Allen,  Port  Washington  Forest. 
Patrishe  N.  Allen,  Fort  Washington  Forest. 
Adele  Faust,  Temple  Hills. 
Bertha  Faust,  Temple  Hills. 
Elrvln  M.  Davis  I,  P\}restville. 
Dorothy  Davis,  ForestvUle. 
Bubra  Davis,  PorestviUe. 
Ervin  M.  Davis  H,  PorestviUe. 
WUUam  Burr,  ForestvUle. 
Richard  P.  Malone,  Camp  Springs. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Burr,  ForestvUle. 
Lona  Llvengood,  College  Park. 
Warren  Llvengood,  College  Park. 
Robert  L.  Stoy,  Washington. 
Vernon  J.  Haslup,  Suitland. 
SteUa  Cossey,  Clinton. 
Augusta  B.  Decker,  Washington. 
Bessie  M.  Everegg,  Arlington. 
Fred  Garber,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Sue  Gibson,  Tracy's  Landing. 
Penelope  Norrls,  Waldorf, 
na  I.  Sorrels,  Hillside. 
Mildred  V.  Watts,  Washington. 
Susie  Bender,  District  Heights. 
Jessie  L.  Messick,  Wasbing^ton. 
Margarite  B.  Howard,  Washington. 
Michael  G.  Harrlng,  Oxon  HUl. 
Mrs.  Bidchael  G.  Harrtng,  Oxon  HUl. 
Lewis  Heller.  Clinton. 
EUeen  Heller,  CUnton. 
S.  P.  Adams,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Raymond  Shegogue  Jr.,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Iilrs.  Raymond  Shegogue,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Mlchey  Shegogue,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Easton  in.  Waynesboro.  Va. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Easton  in,  Waynesboro,  Va. 
Sp5  Marshall  Dickerson,  ShawsvlUe,  Va. 
Mrs.  Marshall  Dickerson,  ShawsvlUe,  Va. 
Joe  Townsend,  District  Heights. 
Jo  Anne  Townsend.  District  Heights. 
Mrs.  WlUlam  Harris,  HyattsvlUe. 
Goldie  M.  Dunbar.  Rlverdale. 
Jane  T.  WlUlams.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Edward  Haller.  Temple  Hills. 
Thomas  Schoenbauer,  Oxon  HUl. 
Pam  Gordon.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Mrs.     Charles     E.     B.     Gordon,    HUlcrest 
Heights. 

Charles  E.  B.  Gordon.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Mrs.  William  A.  Warren.  HyattsvlUe. 
Mrs.  Marie  WUliford.  Camp  Springs. 
George  T.  WUliford.  Camp  Springs. 
Mrs.  Timothy   Toungson,  Oxon  Run  HIU. 
Thomas  Youngson.  Mechanics vlUe. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Youngson.  MechanlcsvUle. 
Jacqueline  Tlppett.  PorestviUe. 
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Michael  C.  Ilppett,  PorestviUe. 
Edward  B.  Adams  Jr..  Birchwood  City. 
Gertrude  L.  Adams,  Birchwood  City. 
Lloyd  Fredericks.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Fredericks,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Beach,  HUlcrest  Heights. 
Ronald  Beach,  Palls  Church,  Va. 
Mrs.  Ronald  Beach,  Palls  Church,  Va. 
Richard  M.  GemmlU,  Silver  Spring. 
Helen  R.  Cordero,  Mornlngslde. 
Marine  Cpl.  Kenneth  R.  Anderson,  Viet- 
nam. 

Gerald  Bartholomew,  Temple  Hills. 

Isabel  Bartholomew,  Temple  Hills. 

Robert  P.  Anderson,  District  Heights. 

Claire  M.  Anderson,  District  Heights. 

Robert  L.  Bolen,  New  CarroUton. 

Margaret  Bumess.  New  CarroUton. 

Pauline  M.  Schoenbauer,  Camp  Springs. 

Mrs.  Michael  G.  Harrlng,  Oxon  Hill. 

Raymond  W.  Davis,  HUlcrest  Heights. 

Beverly  Davis,  HUlcrest  Heights. 

James  Geary,  Oxon  HIU. 

Andree  Geary,  Oxon  Hill. 

Raymond  Bouraisa,  Oxon  HUl. 

Jean  Bourassa,  Oxon  HUl. 

Denlse  Bourassa,  Oxon  HUl. 

Richard  Bourassa,  Oxon  Hill. 

Mr.  WlUlam  Andre,  Oxon  Run. 

Mrs.  William  Andre,  Oxon  Run. 

Kathle  Andre,  Oxon  Run. 

Mrs.  Sharon  Hawk,  Oxon  Run. 

Miss  Mary  Ray,  SulUand. 

George  Beaver,  College  Park. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Lantz,  Marlow  Heights. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Lantz,  Marlow  Heights. 

Jack  J.  Nolan,  HlUcrest  Heights. 

Anna  E.  Nolan,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Joseph  P.  Robson,  HyattsvUle. 

Mr.  James  R.  Smith,  ForestvUle. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Smith,  ForestvUle. 

Clarence  Bridges,  HUlcrest  Heights. 

Iilrs.  Clarence  Bridges,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Edgar  Bridges,  HlUcrest  Heights. 

Doris  Lane,  University  Park. 

Grady  Lane,  University  Park. 

H.  W.  Whitiock,  University  Park. 

Jane  Rudolph,  Sliver  Spring. 

Raymond  Austin.  Lanham. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Austin.  Lanham. 

WUUam  Bertoni.  lAnham. 

Mrs.  HUda  C.  Lastner.  Mayo. 

Josephine  Brewster,  Washington. 

Ray  T.  Sparks,  Jr.,  Hillside. 

Warren  S.  Woodward,  Washington. 

C.  G.  Slpes,  Brentwood. 

Sue  MUls,  Oxon  HIU. 

James  Mills,  Oxon  HUl. 

Betty  Thome,  Clinton. 

Joseph  Thorne,  Clinton. 

Mrs.  Jack  Gwynn,  CUnton. 

Ernest  Workman,  ForestvUle. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Workman,  PorestviUe. 

WllUam  Collins,  District  Heights. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Collins,  District  Heights. 

Mr.  George  Lowe.  ChlUum. 

Mrs.  George  Lowe.  ChlUum. 

Merlyn  Soukup,  Laurel. 

Gall  Soukup,  Laurel. 

Mr.  RusseU  B.  Swindler,  Brentwood. 

Mrs.  RusseU  B.  Swindler,  Brentwood. 

Mr.  Tookle  Catena,  ChUlum. 

Mrs.  Tookle  Catena,  Chlllum. 

Mr.  Lester  Flint,  White  Plains. 

Mrs.  Lester  Flint,  White  Plains. 

Ruth  Flint,  White  Plains. 

Miss  Terese  Vogelson,  ForestvUle. 

Raymond  Wycoff.  Mornlngslde. 

Kathleen  Wycoff.  Mornlngslde. 

Michael  O'Brien.  Oxon  HIU. 

Renee  O'Brien.  Oxon  Hill. 

Lauren  O'Brien.  Oxon  HUl. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Tubb,  Oxon  HUl. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Tubb,  Oxon  HIU. 

Mr.  Charles  Klngley,  Suitland. 

Mrs.  Charles  Klngley,  Sultiand. 

Mrs.  JacqueUne  Cosgrove,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Anthony  J  Grado.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Grado.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mr.  Raymond  Lauver.  Oxon  HUl. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Lauver.  Oxon  HUl. 

Jack  I.  Resnlcoff.  HyattsvlUe. 
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Blanche  Resnlcoff.  HyattsvlUe. 

Ensign  Arnold  E.  Resnlcoff,  Hyattsvllle. 

Steven  H.  Resnlcoff,  Hyattsvllle. 

Joel  Resnlcoff,  Hyattsvllle. 

Pred  A.  Greene,  Jr.,  Lanham. 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Greene,  Jr.,  Lanham. 

Mrs.  Merrltt  P.  Raymond,  Beltsvllle. 

Mr  Robert  B.  Herrmann.  HlUcrest  Heights. 

Mrs  Robert  B.  Herrmann,  Hlllcrest  HelghU. 

Mrs.      Matthew      Kerchbaum.      HlUcrest 

Mr.  Matthew  Kerchbaum,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Mary  Lou  Williams,  Oxon  Hill. 
George  A.  Heltman,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
Eva  A.  Heltman,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
Sharon  Douglas.  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
James  N.  White,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Edward  A.  Slrlen,  Spain. 
Roberta  Humphrey.  Ontonagon,  Mich. 
National   Society,   Sons  ol  the  American 
Revolution,  Washington. 

Mip.  Reta  Everhart,  Mt.  Ralner. 
Mr.  Victor  TJnruh,  Rlverdale. 
Mr.  Franny  Catena,  Chlllum. 
Victor  Edward  Unruh.  Chlllum. 
Donald  Wlllett.  Silver  Spring. 
Teresa  Wlllett.  Silver  Spring. 
Charles  Stover.  Sultland. 
Bonnie  Stover,  Sultland. 
DorOCBy  Young.  Marlow  Heights. 
'  TheldUl  Miller,  Washington.  D.C. 
Agnes  Goodwin,  College  Park. 
Chester  Goodwin,  College  Park. 
Curtis  Acclplter,  Coral  Hills. 
Nancy  Acclplter.  Coral  Hills. 
Mrs.  Bemlce  Louch.  Bradbury  Heights. 
James  Dillon,  Camp  Springs. 
Margaret  Dillon,  Camp  Springs. 
Robert  Beard,  Camp  Springs. 
Faye  Beard.  Camp  Springs. 
Mr.  Pranklln  West.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Mrs.  Pranklln  West,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Abe  Goldsmith,  West  Hyattsvllle. 
Eva  Goldsmith,  West  Hyattsvllle. 
T.  S.  Hess.  Sultland. 
Kathryn  Hess,  Sultland. 
P.  J.  Magllo,  Sultland. 
Ann  R.  Magllo.  PorestvlUe. 
Luclle  Soukup,  Laurel. 
Robert  Wilson  Jr.,  Momingslde. 
Rosalie  Wilson,  Momingslde. 
Ann  Maria  Wilson,  Momingslde. 
Robert  Wlldpn  HI,  Momingslde. 
Henry  Gre^.  Sultland. 
Mrs.  AUreda  Howard.  Sultland. 
Joyce  Schavey.  Sultland.  ^ 

Jean  Barth.  Sultland.  *> 

Harold  Hess.  Sultland. 
Gerald  Parker,  Hlllcrest  Hgts.. 
Harold  Lyon,  Camp  Springs. 
Leola  Lyon.  Camp  Springs. 
Ronald  E.  Wright,  Clinton. 
Deloras  L.  Wright,  Clinton. 

Steve  Bostlc,  Clinton. 

Gordon  C.  Ridings.  Clinton. 

Mable  V.  Ridings.  Clinton. 

Mable  V.  Burgess,  Clinton. 

Clyde  D.  Walkup.  Clinton.  ^ 

David  Walkup,  Clinton. 

Ruth  Haynes,  Clinton. 

James  Haynes,  Clinton.  j 

James  Thompson,  Clinton. 

Joe  Walkup,  Clinton. 

Carl  P.  Tolanlo,  Clinton. 

John  L.  Garden.  Brandywlne. 

Buthe  L.  Garden,  Brandywlne. 

Elaine  Bostlc,  Bladensburg. 

Burl  Bostlc,  Bladensburg. 

Robert  J.  Spangler,  Rlverdale. 

Patricia  D.  Gerard,  Bowie. 

Amn.  Gerald  A.  Morrow,  Andrews  APB. 

Margaret  I.  Gerard,  Bowie. 

Gladys  Smith,  Clinton.  ' 

Wm.  T.  Smith.  Clinton. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Schrelber.  Oxon  Hill. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Schrelber.  Oxon  Hill. 

Melvln  D.  Hill.  Oxon  Hill. 

Joby  Hill,  Oxon  Hill.  \ 

Mr.  J.  Harris  Rogers.  Aquasco.        I 

Mrs.  J.  Harris  Rogers,  Aquasco. 

Mr.  Maylon  Clark,  Marlow  Hgts. 
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Mrs.  Dorothy  Clark,  Marlow  Hgta. 
Mr.  Edmund  E.  McGulre,  District  Hgts. 
Mrs.  Edmund  E.  McGulre,  District  Hgts. 
John  A.  Velt,  Washington.  D.C. 
Mr.  Joel  R.  Best,  Sultland. 
Mrs.  Joel  R.  Best,  Sultland. 
Mr.  W.  Michael  White,  Temple  Hills. 
Mrs.  W.  Michael  White,  Temple  Hills. 
Walter  J.  Snellings,  Oxon  Hill. 
Florence  R.  Snellings,  Oxon  Hill. 
Jessie  Miller,  Hlllcrest  Hgts. 
Marlene  S.  Hunter,  Bryantown. 
Mary  Huklll.  Clinton. 
Joan  Poland,  Camp  Springs. 
Harold  R.  Morgan,  Momingslde. 
Gwynn  R.  Morgan.  Momingslde. 
Henry  Block,  PorestvlUe. 
Betty  Block.  PorestvlUe. 
Mr.  BUI  Bury,  Oxon  Hill. 
Enlan  Block,  PorestvlUe. 
Allen  Block,  PorestvlUe. 
Edward  Mlcklewlcz,  PorestvlUe. 
Adele  Mlcklewlcz,  PorestvlUe. 
Thomas  Harrison,  Arlington,  Va. 
Kathleen  Harrison,  Arlington,  Va. 
R.  Edward  Early,  SE  Washington. 
Jean  L.  Skllton,  Hyattsvllle. 
Jerry  S.  Davis,  Washington. 
George  T.  Snow,  Sultland. 
Erma  Snow,  Sultland. 
Louise  McPall,  SE  Washington. 
James  W.  Sullivan,  Sultland. 
Charlotte  Sullivan,  Sultland. 
Clarence  Cooley,  Rlverdale. 
John  J.  Crothers,  Hlllcrest  Hgts. 
Robert  J.  Caho,  University  Hills. 
Carlo  Dlnello,  Clinton. 
Maria- Eleana  Dlnello,  Clinton. 
Paul  McDanlel.  Hlllcrest  Gardens. 
Mae  P.  McDanlel,  Hlllcrest  Gardens. 
Reba  Reno.  District  Heights. 
Lamar  Gowland,  Hlllcrest  Hgts. 
Sherwood  Martin.  PorestvlUe. 
Dorothy  Gowland,  Hlllcrest  Hgts. 
G.  H.  Knabenshue,  Oxon  Run. 
William  Brooke,  Beltsvllle. 
Eleanor  Brooke,  Beltsvllle. 
Gary  Gentile  and  family,  PorestvlUe. 
Adele  L.  Scherchlnger,  Chlllum  Manor. 
Robert  West,  Momingslde. 
Jean  West,  Momingslde. 
Mary  Bleber,  College  Park. 
Betty  Harris.  Oxon  Hill.  ^ 

Gerald  Holcomb.  Hyattsvllle.  "" 

William  P.  Ferguson,  RockvlUe. 
Mrs.  Page  E.  Truesdell,  District  Heights. 

Mr.  John  Reffatto.  District  Heights. 

Mrs.  John  Reffatto,  District  Heights. 

Alexander  W.  Hamilton,  Rlverdale. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Forrest,  Forest  Heights. 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Forrest,  Forest  Heights. 

John  W.  Cassldy,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Louis  C.  Cassldy,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Walter  Beke,  Friendly. 

Joyce  Ervin,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Wallace  Daniel,  Sultland. 

Roy  K.  Heltman,  Sultland. 

Dena  Heltipan,  Sultland. 

Alice  Weaver,  Marlow  Heights. 

State  Sen.  Fred  L.  Wlneland,  Silesia. 

George  C.  Moore.  Oxon  Hill. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  Davis,  Momingslde. 

Charles  R.  Tyler,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Karen  Kukuda,  Oxon  Hill. 

C.  Calvert  Lancaster.  Oxon  HIU. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Humble,  Bladensburg. 

William  Benjamin.  Bowie. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Krites,  Hyattsvllle. 

Barbara  Hutchinson,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Bob  Hutchinson,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Richard  Mazzella,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mark  Wright,  HlUcrest  Heights. 

Catherine  M.  Merkle.  Brentwood. 

Steve  Bulck,  Oxon  HIU. 

Linda  Farley,  Oxon  HIU. 

Mrs.  Mary  Guy,  HyattsvlUe. 

Kathlyn  Freeman,  HyattsvlUe. 

Mr.  Harold  Freeman,  HyattsvlUe. 
Mrs.  Harold  Freeman,  Hyattsvllle. 
George  Dyer,  District  Heights. 
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Mrs.  Helen  Whitlow,  Rlverdale. 
Harold  Wlldfever,  PorestvlUe. 
Bill  Wlldfever,  PorestvlUe. 
Donald  Taylor,  Oxon  HIU. 
Betty  Taylor,  Oxon  HIU. 
George  L.  Plummer,  PorestvlUe. 
Ruth  M.  Plummer,  PorestvlUe. 
Mr.  William  L.  Farley,  ChUlum. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Swetz,  District  Heights. 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Swetz,  District  Heights. 
John  Robinson,  Langley  Park. 
Edward  Slckels,  RockvlUe. 
Mrs.  Louise  Casca,  Silesia. 
Carl  Foley.  Sultland. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Kosack.  CoUege  Park. 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Kosack,  College  Park. 
Joseph  A.  Heberle.  Jr.,  Friendly. 
Jo  Anne  Heberle,  Friendly. 
Francis  P.  Miller,  Silver  Spring. 
Mrs.  Grace  V.  Miller,  Sliver  Spring. 
Ervln  Davis  II,  PorestvlUe. 
Ruth  HlUeary.  Oxon  HIU. 
Mr.  V.  DlPrancls,  Marlow  Heights. 
Mrs.  V.  DlFrancls,  Marlow  Heights. 
Cecel  B.  Weller,  Camp  Springs. 
Roma  C.  Weller,  Camp  Springs. 
OUon  D.  McCool,  Park  Land. 
AUce  M.  McCool,  Park  Land. 
WlUlam  Chappell,  Camp  Springs. 
John  N.  Pappas,  Sultland. 
John  M.  Pappas,  Sultland. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Stevenson,  Tacoma  Park. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Stevenson,  Tacoma  Park. 
Walter  Stevenson,  Tacoma  Park. 
Pred  Bawmann,  District  Heights. 
Josephine  Bawmann.  District  Heights. 
Francis  X.  Jahn,  Louhow. 
Patrlca  Bile.  MlUersvlUe. 
Roy  Chambers,  Camp  Springs. 
Lois  Chambers,  Camp  Springs. 
Robert  Chambers,  Camp  Springs. 
David  Chambers.  Camp  Springs. 
Carolyn  Chambers,  Camp  Springs. 
Mary  Ann  Chambers,  Camp  Springs. 
Thomas  Chambers,  Camp  Springs. 
Kenneth  Chambers,  Camp  Springs. 
Henry  Moore,  District  Heights. 
Kathryn  B.  Moore,  District  Heights. 
Janice  K.  Moore,  District  Heights. 
Brenda  J.  Moore,  District  Heights. 
Sgt.  Michael  J.  Tlerney,  Viet  Nam. 
AlC  Michael  B.  Hartman,  Viet  Nam. 
Mr.  Lester  Nevlns,  Viet  Nam. 
Margaret      Flarerty      Thompson, 
Spring. 

Edward  M.  Flaherty,  Silver  Spring. 

George  M.  Thompson,  Sliver  Spring. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Sablns,  Silver  HUl. 

Mr.  John  Clarke,  Jr.,  HlUcrest  Heights. 

Mrs.  John  Clarke,  Jr..  HUlcrest  Heights. 

Mrs.  Kitty  Sherland.  Oxon  HIU. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sherland,  Oxon  HIU. 

Tniman  Walrod.  Oxon  HIU. 

Ann  Walrod,  Oxon  HIU. 

Winifred  ManlUl,  HlUcregt  Heights. 

Paul  ManlUl.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Walter  P.  Whlttlngton.  Washington.  D.C. 

Harry  E.  Gibbons,  Forest  Heights. 

Evelyn  C.  Gibbons,  Forest  Heights. 

Hazel  Whyman,  Forest  Heights. 

Nlnna  M.  Absher,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Vernls  Absher,  Sr.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  V.  Cryer,  Oxon  HUl. 

WlUlam  B.  Patton.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Barbara  G.  Patton.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

WlUlam  E.  Patton.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Robert  B.  Patton,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marlln  D.  Smith.  Camp  Springs. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  D.  Paugh.  Camp  Springs. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  P.  Meyers,  Hyattsvllle. 

Anne  C.  Young,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

WlUlam  A.  Young.  HUlcrest  Heights. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Shughure. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Shughure.  HlUcrest  Heights. 

WlUlam  Craddock.  Clinton. 

Mrs.  WlUlam  Craddock.  Clinton. 

Mllo  Walter.  HyattsvlUe. 

Mrs.  Mllo  Walter,  Hyattsvllle. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Bowman,  Glenn  Dale. 

Anthony  Malonka,  Deer  Park  Heights. 
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Mr.   &   Mrs.    Donald  M.  Coekley,  Temple 
Hills. 

Linda  Coakley,  Temple  Hills. 
George  RusseU,  Bowie. 
Mrs.  Russell  A.  Green,  Landover  HlUs. 
Frances  Green,  Landover  Hills. 
Donna  Adams,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Donald  Arvldson.  District  Heights. 
Marie  Taylor,  Brandywlne. 
Oliver  E.  Taylor,  Brandywlne. 
Nina  Cole,  Hyattsvllle. 
Jean  Loveless,  HyattsvlUe. 
Emll  Loomls,  District  Heights. 
Charles  OMalley,  Ft.  Washington. 
Arnold  Marcum,  Temple  Hills. 
Rev.  John  Macon,  Clinton. 
Mr.    &    Mrs.    John    Wright,   Flelschman's 
Village. 

Mr.    &    Mrs.    Norman    Sanders,    HlUcrest 
Heights. 

James  H.  Crisp.  Camp  Springs. 
Dorothy  Crisp,  Camp  Springs. 

Arthur  C.  Wheeler,  Arlington,  Va. 

Mabel  V.  Wheeler.  Arlington,  Va. 

Norris  Westover,  Camp  Springs. 

Louise  Westover,  Camp  Springs. 
Kathy  Westover,  Camp  Springs. 

Brenda  Westover,  Camp  Springs. 

Zoe  Ann  Vent,  Temple  Hills. 

Mr.    &    Mrs.    Esko    E.    HallUa,    HlUcrest 
Heights. 

E.  G.  Rose.  Momingslde. 

Grace  C.  Rose,  Momingslde. 

Ann  Rose,  Momingslde. 

Paul  Rose,  Momingslde. 

John  Hvirlburt,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Betty  Drish,  District  Heights. 

Frank  Drlsh.  District  Heights. 

Frederick  Tlzard.  Oxon  HIU. 

Dorothy  Tlzard,  Oxon  HIU. 

Arthur  Dollnger,  Alexandria. 

Thelma  Dollnger,  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Bell,  HUlcrest  Gardens. 

Mrs.  Ann  Jones,  Forest  Heights. 

Sharon  Brown,  Oxon  Hill. 

Danny  Brown,  Oxon  HIU. 

Pat  Lawrence,  Oxon  Hill. 

Cindy  Hines,  Silver  Spring. 

Henry  Ruby,  Temple  Hills. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ruby,  Temple  Hills. 

Ben  Lanier.  Sultland. 

Jonquil  Lanier.  Sultland. 

James  D.  Atkins,  Sultland. 

Betty  Sue  Oertly. 

Chas.  J.  and  V.  E.  MuUlcan. 

W.  W.  and  Gladys  Godsey. 

George  W.  Taylor. 

Elizabeth  P.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Poote.  Accokeek. 

Mr.  James  Caponltl.  Oxon  Hill. 

Mrs.  Lydla  Caponltl,  Oxon  HIU. 

Mr.  Blllle  B.  Shaddix.  Oxon  HUl. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Shaddix,  Oxon  Hill. 

Mrs.  Joanne  S.  Morris,  Oxon  HIU. 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Simmons  Jr..  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mrs.  Edna  Simons,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Simons  III,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.   Thelma  A.  Cline,  Mt.  Rainier. 

Mr.  Wm.  Przybyszewskl,  Oxon  HUl. 

Mrs.  Lottie  P.  Veeder,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  F.  Tlerney,  Quantlco. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  P.  Tlerney,  Quantlco,  Va. 

Mr.  James  H.  Veeder,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Veeder,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  Pred  Veeder,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Ethel  F.  Reigelman,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Miller,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mr.  John  M.  Hartman,  Sr.,  Camp  Springs. 

Mr.  Edward  Singer,  Clinton. 

Mrs.  Mary  Singer,  Clinton. 

Mrs.  Bemlce  L.  Baker.  Sultland. 

Mr.  Charles  Plynn.  Clinton. 

Mrs.  Peggy  K.  Plynn.  Clinton. 

Mr.  Denby  O.  Coon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  EUeanora  C.  Coon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  C.  Jlmmle  Vaccaro,  Marlow  Heights. 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Vaccaro,  Marlow  Heights. 

Mr.  Henry  Brlnton,  Oxon  Hill. 

Mrs.  Rose  Brlnton.  Oxon  HIU. 
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Mr.  J.  Walter  Norris,  Camp  Springs. 

Mrs.  Christine  E.  Norris,  Camp  Springs. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  Purr,  College  Park. 

Mrs.  Lois  P.  Purr.  College  Park. 

Mrs.  Grace  H.  Dyer.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Johnson,  Oxon  HIU. 

Mrs.  Eleanora  S.  Johnson,  Oxon  Hill. 

Reverend  Henry  Swain,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  LaRoca  Swain,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  Clyde  Sowell,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sowell,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  Carlton  Hall,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hall,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  Edward  Munney,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Munney,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  John  Nevlns,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Leltha  Nevlns,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  Russell,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Russell,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  Ladd  Gasparovlck,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Ladd  Gasparovlck,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  Horace  Thompson,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Thompson,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Corbett,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Helen  Storey,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  LlUle  Mae  Conley.  Accokeek. 

Mr.  John  Grace,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Grace,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  W.  Ledru  Koontz,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nora  Seldler,  Oxon  HIU. 

Melvlna  Lewis,  Oxon  HUl. 

Adrian  Mohr,  Oxon  HIU. 

Janlne  Mohr,  Oxon  HIU. 

Leonard  Brampton,  Oxon  HIU. 

Velma  Brampton,  Oxon  HIU. 

Mr.'jack  Worthlngton,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Alva  Worthlngton,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  WUUam  Clements,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Adele  Clements,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  Pred  Morris,  Accokeek. 

Mrs.  Grace  Morris,  Accokeek. 

Mr.  Ford  L.  Dean,  St.  Mary's  County,  Md. 

Mrs.  Linda  Dean.  St.  Mary's  County,  Md. 

Mary  Lou  Harris,  Sultland. 

Martha  J.  Pett,  Sultland. 

Ruby  V.  Bamgrover,  Sultland. 

David  L.  Beall,  Sultland. 

Leonard  Hampton,  Sultland. 

John  J.  Whelan,  Sultland. 

John  Scherger,  Sultland. 

George  H.  Peacek,  Sultland. 

Gardner  Lowman,  Sultland. 

John  G.  Hartung,  Chlllum. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Hartung.  ChlUtun. 

Joann  Hartung,  Chlllum. 

John  P.  Ingalls,  Chlllum. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Ingalls,  ChllUum. 

O.  J.  Veyeau,  Chlllum. 

Lorlne  K.  Hartung.  Chlllum. 

Thomas  Dore.  Chlllum. 
•   Mrs.  Thomas  Dore,  Chlllum. 

Pasquale  G.  Romano,  Chlllum. 

Mrs.  Pasquale  G.  Romano,  Chlllum. 

Frank  Rewet,  ChUlum. 

Mrs.  Prank  ReWet.  Chllltun. 

John  Schavey,  Sultland. 

Albert  C.  Tayman,  SE  Washington. 

Bertha  N.  Tayman,  SE  Washington. 

W.  Crossley.  Sliver  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Pascale.  Cheverly. 

Catherine  E.  Hutchison,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Sherwood  Hutchison,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Louise  Rossi,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Louis  Rossi,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mrs.  G.  Caparell,  SE  Washington. 

Albert  Smith,  Temple  Hills. 

WlUlam  Jubane,  PorestvlUe. 

Penny  Jubane,  PorestvlUe. 

Mary  Dencola,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Thomas  Dencola,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Edward  C.  Gross,  Camp  Springs. 

Anne  Gross,  Camp  Springs. 

iSxs.  Thomas  C.  Walter,  Roger  Heights. 

Mrs.  Anne  Taylor,  Roger  Heights. 

Mary  Lou  Williams,  Oxon  HUl. 

Mrs.  May  E.  Bell,  HlUcrest  Heights. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Bell,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Roy  T.  Sparks,  District  Heights. 

Marian  H.  Sparks.  District  Heights. 

Aaron  L.  Lewis,  PorestvlUe. 
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Lorraine  Lewis,  Porestvllle. 

Judson  Lewis,  PorestvUle. 

Jacqueline  Green.  Oxon  HIU. 

Robert  Green,  Oxon  HIU. 

Carolyn  Green,  Oxon  HUl. 

Mrs.  Edna  Potts,  Washington. 

Joan  Potts,  Washington. 

Mrs.  Edith  Small,  Washington. 

Mrs.  John  Meehan.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

James  E.  Cosh,  Washington. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Cosh,  Washington. 

Joseph  Jones.  Washington. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Jones,  Washington. 

WlUlam  Arnold,  Washington. 

Mrs.  WlUlam  Arnold,  Washington. 

Carl  Lyle.  Washington. 

Mrs.  Carl  Lyle,  Washington. 

Ronald  Brenneman.  Camp  Springs. 

Anita  Brenneman.  Camp  Springs. 

James  Glffen.  Crofton. 

Mrs.  James  Glffen.  Crofton. 

Harris  Havard,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mrs.  Harris  Havard.  HUlcrest  Heights. 

G.  M.  Jordana,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Jordana.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Doris  Belfield.  Temple  Hills. 

Joseph  Belfield.  Temple  HUls. 

Glno  Rlccl.  Camp  Springs. 

Barbara  Rlccl.  Camp  Springs. 

Flores  Colon.  Camp  Springs. 

Maria  Colon.  Camp  Springs. 

Andree  Geary,  Oxon  HIU. 

James  Geary,  Oxon  HIU. 

Miles  Geary,  Oxon  Hill. 

Sandra  Geary,  Oxon  HIU. 

Suzanne  CUse,  Oxon  Hill. 

Wayne  CUse.  Oxon  HUl. 

Lorraine  E.  Ryan,  Camp  Springs. 

Louise  Jacoby,  Temple  HlUs. 

Mildred  Bennett,  Washington. 

Joseph  M.  Bennett,  Washington. 

Emily  P.  Bennett,  Washington. 

Douglas  W.  Mcllvalne,  Washington. 

Louise  Fitzgerald.  Washington. 

Debbie  Green,  Lanham. 

Helen  Black,  Lanham. 

Harvey  Black,  Lanham. 

Charlie  M.  Hurd  Sr.,  Brentwood. 

Marilynn  J.  Hurd,  Brentwood. 

Richard  Lynch,  Temple  HlUs. 

Mrs.  Richard  Lynch,  Temple  HlUs. 

Dave  Barton.  Sultland. 

Helen  Barton,  Sultland. 

Audrey  Maynard.  Camp  Springs. 

Frances  Sullivan.  Temple  Hills. 

V.  F.  Sullivan.  Temple  HUls. 

Bonnie  Sullivan,  Temple  HUls. 

Eugene  Dlmmlck,  Temple  Hills. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Dlmmlck,  Temple  HUls. 

WlUlam  Newman,  Washington. 

Mrs.  WUUam  Newman.  Washington. 

WlUlam  Stenblnsky,  Sultland. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Stenblnsky,  Sultland. 

Don  Every,  Sultland. 

Daria  Every,  Sultland. 

Harold  A.  Steiner,  Temple  Hills. 

Lemar  Phillips,  Oxon  HUl. 

Dorothy  Phillips.  Oxon  HUl. 

Larry  Phillips,  Oxon  Hill. 

Bonnie  Phillips,  Oxon  HIU. 

Robert  Phillips,  Oxon  Hill. 

Bryan  K.  Swartwood  Jr.,  PorestvlUe. 

Mrs.  Bryan  K.  Swartwood.  PorestvlUe. 

Jules  P.  Morel.  Oxon  HIU. 

Dorothy  A.  Morel.  Oxon  HIU. 

Elaine  Yobst.  Oxon  Hill. 

Ernest  H.  Lung.  District  Heights. 

John  Moye.  Hyattsvllle. 

Robert  Hermann,  Lanham. 

Joanne  Hermann,  Lanham. 

WUUam  Struthers,  Berwyn  Heights. 

Hugh  PauU,  Laurel. 

Bernard  Klein,  Alexandria. 

Chris  Andersen,  Oxen  HIU. 

Bernlce  Andersen.  Oxon  HIU. 

Paul  Rogers.  Sultland. 

Mrs.  Paul  Rogers.  Sultland. 

WUUam  Schlossen.  Hlllcrest  Heights. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Schlossen.  HlUcrest  Heights. 

Sen.  Edward  T.  Conroy.  Bowie. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Organ,  Washington. 
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Bdward  If.  Richardson,  Washington. 
Und*  H.  Amkill,  Sultland. 
MlchMl  P.  Nemchick,  Oxon  HIU.   ' 
Pearl  Walsh,  Washington,  D.C. 
Leila  Walsh.  Washington,  D.C. 
Richard  Walsh,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dwayne  MUsteat?,  Indian  Head.     ' 
Anthony  Clottl.  Seat  Pleasant. 
Barbara  Clottl,  Seat  Pleasant. 
Virginia  Walsh.  Washington,  D.C. 
Martin  R.  Kennard,  Hyattsvllle. 
Edgar  C.  Miller,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Edgar  MUler.  Washington,  D.C. 
Glenn  Hefner,  Temple  Hills. 
Mrs.  Olenn  Hefner,  Temple  Hills. 
Clinton  L.  Burnett,  Mt.  Ralner. 
Amy  E.  Burnett,  Mt.  Rainier. 
Mrs.  Ooldle  Ptmentel.  Berkshire. 
R.  E.  Knodle.  Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Knodle,  Washington,  D.C. 
Walter  L.  Rusclk,  HlUcrest  Heights. 
Marie  Rusclk,  HUIcrest  Heights. 
Helen  Carter,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Carlysle  Stark,  Oxon  Hill. 
Bertty  Stark,  Oxon  HIU. 
Sonny  Turlington,  Bowie. 
Allen  P.  Sears,  New  Carrollton. 
Lillian  M.  Sears,  New  Carrollton. 
Mary  H.  Helnly,  New  Carrollton. 
Theodore  JaramiUo,  Greenbelt. 
Mrs.  LUllan  V.  Guthrie,  SUver  HUl. 
Or  H.  PieAtt.  Edgewater. 
Egmonk 'Singer,  Arlington. 
Mrs.  Egmont  Singer,  Arlington. 
Bob  Everhart,  White  Plains. 
Grace  C.  Daly.  Sultland. 
Lou  Ann  Thomas,  District  Heights. 
Beverly  Rholand,  Colesville. 
William  I.  Thomas,  District  Heights. 
Jewell  Bragunler,  Indian  Head. 
John  Thomas,  Betbesda. 
Covirtney  Thomas,  Bethesda. 
Florence  Thcnnas,  Bethesda. 
John  H.  Jessie.  Hillcrest  Heights,  i 
Ruby  J.  Jessie,  Hlllcrest  Heights.    W 
Ruby  Freeman,  Hlllcrest  Heights.  \ 
Dr.  N.  J.  Tavanl.  District  Heights.     % 
Naomi  Tavani,  District  Heights.        I 
Mary  Trowbridge,  Bradbury  Heights! 
Robert  Trowbridge,  Bradbury  HeightL 
Frank  Miller,  Bradbury  Heights.  1 

Shirley  Miller,  Bradbury  Heights.  I 
John  H.  McBrlde,  Bradbury  Heights.  \ 
Lynn  Paxton.  Bradbury  Heights.  y 

Linda  McBrlde,  Bradbury  Heights.         \ 
Pat  Smith,  Bradbury  Heights.  * 

Pat  Jones,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Johnson  W.  Jones,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Gladys  C.  Edelen,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Jo  McAuley,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Paul  E.  Smith,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Ralph  Provenzone.  Bradbury  Heights. 
Mrs.  Ralph  Provenzone.  Bradbury  Heights. 
Richard  Walsh,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Joseph  Lembo,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lembo,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Rudy  Glacalone,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Alice  E.  Smith,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Donnle  Lee  Douglas,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Pat  Douglas,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Paras  S.  Coleras,  Bradbiur  Heights. 
Aren  M.  Cleland,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Frank  S.  Gatton,  Bradbury  Heights. 
James  Ramsey,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Jessie  Ramsey,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Evelyn  Buckner,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Ruth  M.  Estep.  Bradbury  Heights. 
Aubrey  E.  Estep,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Doris  Hall,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Dennis  Tash,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Dorothy  Talbert,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Vlnter  Talbert,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Martin  Cebula,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Frances  Cebula.  Bradbury  Heights. 
Erma  H.  Hufifman,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Helen  M.  Talbert,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Lawrence  M.  Denison,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Leo  Lagana,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Mary  T.  Lagana,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Eva  Matanone.  Bradbury  Heights. 
Ignacio  Matanane,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Florence  Griggs,  Bradbury  Heights. 
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M«lvln  Onggs,  Sr.,  Bradbury  HelghU. 
Lots  V.  Norton,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Henry  C.  Norton,  BnMlbury  Heights. 
D.  W.  Jonas,  Bradbury  Heights. 
A.  Frands  Jones,  Bradbury  Heights. 
Susan  McBrlde,  Bradbury  Helots. 
Juanlta  Ooheens,  WashlDgt<»i,  D.C. 
Bernard  Ooheens,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gilbert  L.  Seelock.  Boulevard  Heights. 
Nancy  Sealock,  Boulevard  Helots. 
Betsy  Edelen,  Boulevard  Heights. 
Audrey  Day,  Boulevard  Heights. 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Estep,  Momlngside. 
Kenneth  Estep,  Momldgslde. 
Thomas  Morgan,  Momlngside. 
Adrienne  Estep,  Momlngside. 
Capt.  John  A.  MacDonald,  Greenbelt. 
Paul  Pemecky,  Silver  Spring. 
Elsie  Pemecky,  Silver  Spring. 
Maurlne  DlSilvestro,  Silver  Spring. 
Ann  DlSUvestro,  Silver  Spring. 
H.  T.  Buckner,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Buckner,  Washington,  D.C. 
T.  A.  Knodle,  Washington.  D.C. 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Knodle,  Washington,  D.C. 
L.  R.  Reno,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Reno,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

C.  J.  Williams,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Williams,  Washington,  D.C. 

John  P.  Wallerveiter,  Hillside. 

Elva  D.  Wallerveiter,  Hillside. 

Prances  Ward,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  Ward,  Washington,  D.C. 

J.  Emory  Ward,  Washington,  D.C. 

WllUam  A.  Hicky,  Jr..  Hyattsvllle. 

Mn.  Charlotte  E.  Anders,  Hyattsvllle. 

Marlon  Robshaw,  Hyattsvllle. 

Hubert  L.  Baker,  Oxon  Hill. 

Thelma  J.  Baker,  Oxon  Hill. 

Cheryl  J.  Baker,  Oxon  Hill. 

Danny  L.  Baker,  Oxon  HIU. 

Randall  Baker,  Oxon  HIU. 

Patricia  Baker,  Oxon  Hill. 

Cindy  Badcer,  Oxon  Hill. 

Kenneth  Baker,  Oxon  Hill. 

Marcy  Baker,  Oxon  Hill. 

Kenny  Baker,  Oxon  HUl. 

D.  Bradford  Damon,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Bertha  P.  Damon,  HlUcrest  Heights. 
MUda  M.  Hlmmler,  Oxon  HIU. 

John  I.  Meehan.  HlUcrest  Heights. 
Kay  Farmer,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lyle  Farmer,  Washington,  D.C. 
Patti  Farmer,  Washington,  D.C. 
Kathl  Parmer,  Washington,  D.C. 
Itfichael  Farmer,  Washington,  D.C. 
Frank  Frlberg,  Oxon  Hill. 
Mrs.  Frank  Frlberg,  Oxon  Hill. 
Linda  Patteson,  Kensington. 
Mrs.  Everett  McConkey,  Oxon  OU. 
Everett  McConkey,  Oxon  HUl. 
Howard  Dove,  Laurel. 
Sarah  Dove,  Laurel. 
Sacn  Klrchner,  Oxon  HIU. 
Jean  Klrchner,  Oxon  HUl. 
John  Klrchner,  Oxon  HUl. 
John  R.  Walsh,  Washington,  D.C. 
Vlcki  Hamilton,  Silver  Spring. 
Sharon  Hamilton,  SUver  Spring. 
Becky  Hamilton,  Silver  Spring. 
Leslie  Moreland,  Silver  Spring. 
Walter  J.  Hamilton,  Silver  Spring. 
Evelyn  Hamilton,  Silver  Spring. 
William  E.  Gordon,  Sultland. 
James  Wilson,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
Calvin  J.  Foote,  Waldorf. 
Bobbie  E.  Larson,  Sultland. 
Charles  E.  Secrlst,  Jr.,  HlUcrest  Heights. 
Stan  O.  Cecil,  HlUcrest  Heights. 
Bob  Boteler.  HlUcrest  Heights. 
James  Harrison,  Hlllcrest  Heights. 
H.  Johnson,  Sultland. 
Russell  Ziehen,  Hillcrest  Heights. 
Kenneth  R.  Clopper.  Camp  Springs. 
Melvln  W.  Turner,  Washington,  D.C. 
Chas.  M.  Brooks,  Baltimore. 
Jimmy  Carter,  Sultland. 
Garry  Robblson,  Silver  Park. 
Robert  B.  Ross,  HlUcrest  Heights. 
Bonnie  Shafer,  Temple  Hills. 
Tom  Diggs,  Hillcrest  Heights. 
Kathryn  Sargent,  New  CarroUton. 
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Charles  B.  Lankford,  Annandale,  Va. 

Ann  Christie. 

Bob  Cooper. 

Da  Bracero. 

Barbara  L.  Owens. 

Catherine  A.  Goodwin. 

Eleanor  B.  Peebles. 

Wanda  L.  Meade. 

Richard  W.  Dehmans. 

Richard  A.  Beekwltt. 

Sally  P.  Beekwltb. 

Linda  D.  Patten. 

William  N.  Patten. 

J.  M.  Chapfielew. 

Nancy  E.  Harrb. 

Nelvin  J.  FarnLr. 

Larry  A.  "Baajna. 

John  E.  Oilmar. 

Patricia  A.  Foley. 

Walter  W.  Farrar. 

Brenda  E.  Adams. 

Mary  L.  Seules. 

Dorothy  Rice. 

Beverly  Barnes. 

Vivian  Bellamy. 

Charles  D.  Klse,  Jr. 

George  Demar. 

Janet  Spoerer. 

Joyce  Hltt. 

Jeanne  A.  Sera. 

Helen  Rita  Payne. 

John  C.  Moron. 

Richard  L.  Carver. 

PVances  Patrick. 

Erma  D.  Waldroop. 

Margaret  E.  Oilman. 

Robert  E.  Booker. 

Dottle  L.  Snow. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Denekas. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Denekas. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Emerson  Meyers. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Everette  C.  Simmons. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Spangler. 

Mrs.  Iva  M.  Glavlano. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Ockershausen. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elbrldge  C.  Narron,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Holland. 

Robert  Moltz. 

Paul  T.  NakansU. 


OREGON'S  GOVERNOR  TOM  McCALL 
SPEAKS  TO  THE  COLLEGE  GEN- 
ERATION 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oregon's 
very  able  Governor,  Tom  McCall,  re- 
cently addressed  the  students  and  faculty 
in  assembly  at  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis. 

His  remarks  are  very  incisive,  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  present  communication 
problem  between  the  generations.  I  am 
certain  that  you  will  find  them  very 
helpful  as  we  all  struggle  to  understand 
not  only  the  younger  generation,  but  our 
own  as  well,  and  seek  to  unite  all  sectors 
of  our  national  ability  to  build  a  better 
America.  Here  is  Governor  McCall's 
message: 

As  we  meet  today  to  look  into  another 
century,  it's  appropriate  that  we  honor  tower- 
ing figures  in  the  fields  of  writing,  politics, 
education  and  natural  resources. 

Our  warmest  congratulations  go  to  the 
recipients  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  .  .  .  the  brilliant  debater  who  fought 
through  so  much  valuable  federal  education 
in  his  24  years  In  the  Senate  .  .  .  the  out- 
standing American  novelist  .  .  .  the  consum- 
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mate  manager  of  fish  and  wUdUfe  assets  .  .  . 
and  the  great  forester  who  later  became  the 
most  powerful  college  president  Oregon  has 
ever  known.  _  _.   . 

Oregon  Is  a  better  state  and  Oregon  State 
ft  stronger  university  because  of  their  extraor- 
dinary efforts— and  did  you  notice  that,  Uke 
almost  any  presentation  for  xmusual  service 
in  Oregon,  a  goodly  share  of  the  awards  were 
based  on  the  recipient's  commitment  to  the 
quaUty  of  the  environment. 

Whafs  more,  when  we  look  together  into 
your  second  century,  we  cannot  escape  the 
sobering  thought  that  our  greatest  need  wlH 
be  to  make  our  existence  on  this  planet  com- 
patible with  our  environment.  So  massive  is 
ovir  degradation,  so  overwhelming  our  pol- 
lution, so  intemperate  ovir  demands  upon 
nature  and  nature's  world  which  sustains  us 
and  makes  our  very  life  possible,  that  chart- 
ing out  our  course  is  perhaps  the  No.  1  im- 
perative of  a  dawning  decade. 

There  is  no  leadership  opportunity  that  is 
greater,  no  need  more  Insistent,  no  problem 
area  that  Is  of  more  importance  than  balanc- 
ing man's  technological  progress  with  the 
restorative  powers  of  his  environment. 

Man  hUnself  may  be  the  endangered  specie. 
Prom  ovir  great  universities,  from  the  "Ore- 
gon States"  of  the  nation,  can  come  the 
combined  voice  of  technical  competence  and 
social  understanding  to  show  the  way. 

This  university  has  been  of  paramount 
importance  in  providing  guidance  and  knowl- 
edge in  Improving  man's  lot  by  improving 
the  bounty  of  the  land  and  the  forests  and 
our  livestock  and  wildlife.  Accomplishments 
in  your  second  centy^y  may  dwarf  all  of 
thU  in  the  field  of^CSwiBography  as  you  probe 
and  reveal  and  open  the  treasure  chest  of 
the  sea. 

As  magnificent  as  our  space  efforts  have 
been,  the  frontier  still  open  to  man  is  on 
this  planet,  in  using  the  abundance  of  the 
oceans  for  our  betterment. 

And  let  our  stewardship  of  the  resources 
of  the  oceans  refiect  our  best  efforts,  free 
from  our  tragic  Ineptness  in  handling  the  re- 
sources of  the  land. 

Our  greatest  challenge  is  to  learn  to  live 
as  part  of  nature's  world,  and  to  make  na- 
ture part  of  our  world.  To  this  end  we  also 
look  to  you  for  leadership,  as  we  meet  at  the 
fountalnhead  of  Oregon  State  University's 
second  century  of  service  to  man. 

The  growth  and  the  deeds  that  came  before 
this  moment  have  gained  unquestioned 
honor. 

The  vitality  and  promise  of  now  are  wit- 
nessed in  every  phase  of  this  busy  community 
of  scholarship. 

The  future  of  this  institution  has  every 
promise  of  continued  greatness  and  growing 
excitement. 

But  in  1969,  even  a  solid  and  praiseworthy 
past — even  a  dynamic  present  cannot  offer 
guarantees  of  a  future. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  question— analy- 
sis—examlnaUon— and  great  diagnostic 
probing. 

You  couldn't  have  been  young  at  a  better 
time. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know  precisely  what 
the  next  century  will  offer.  Of  course  you 
cannot  know  the  pages  of  your  own  futures. 
But  what  great  expectations  are  truly  war- 
ranted as  the  entire  world  trembles  on  the 
edge  of  the  universe! 

Governments  are  changing;  educational 
structures  are  revolving  and  evolving:  life- 
styles have  never  before  plunged  with  such 
abandon  into  new  lifestreams. 

At  a  time  when  we  all  have  so  much 
invested  in  each  other;  at  a  time  we  are 
gaining  such  encouraging  new  insights,  I 
find  it  foolish  to  think  of  us  as  entrenched 
and  divisive  generations,  camped  apart,  and 
wary  of  each  other's  moods  and  moves. 

Is  there  such  a  difference?  And  how  about 
the  common  ground,  isn't  It  strong  and  fer- 
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tile  and  weU-tlUed?  If  we  stand  together  In 
a  new  dawn,  dcm't  we  owe  it  to  each  other 
to  sustain  the  old  "accords  Just  a  bit  longer? 
We  are  Involved  in  a  time  of  sensitive  sig- 
nificance. We  all  share  this  time  and  its 
pressures  together.  But,  at  moments  when 
our  tempers  mn  high  we  should  remember: 
What  other  nation  has  aUowed  such  scope 
of  public  comment  by  all  segments  oitri* 
majority  and  all  segments  of  the  minority? 
WoefuUy  lacking  in  many  virtues  we  may 
be-  bitterly  hypocritical  and  Ignorant  we 
often  prove;  but  the  outcry  of  voices  has  not 
been  silenced. 

As  long  as  we  can  maintain  this  monu- 
menUl  clamor  under  one  mutual  roof,  we 
have  earned  at  the  very  least  an  abashment 
of  history.  Many  shades  of  political  thought 
have   lived  on  this   ground  before  us   and 
many   more  wlU.   There  Is   scope   here   for 
Idea  and  there  Is  hope  here  of  Intelligent 
change  through  compromise  and  fgreement^ 
Listen  to  a  thought  expressed  In  1937  ny 
Charles  Evans  Hughes:  "The  greater  the  Im- 
portance   of    safeguarding    the    community 
from  incitements  to  the  overthrow  of  our 
institutions  by  force  and  violence,  the  more 
imperative  is  the  need  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  free  assembly,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  opportunity  for  free  poliUcal  dis- 
cussion, to  the  end  that  government  maybe 
respoiuive  to  the  toill  of  the  people  and  that 
changes,   if   dcsirctt,    may    b«    obtained    by 
peaceful  means.  Therein  lies  the  security  of 
the  Republic,  the  very  foundation  of  con- 
stitutional government." 

There  is  a  real  crisis  at  hand.  And  we  are 
aU  involved  in  that  crisis.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  eliminate  the  differences  of  age  and 
experience  and  training;  we  cannot  elUnlnate 
the  reel  differences  in  point  of  view.  We  can- 
not even  prevent  the  shock  of  unavoidable 
separation  which  years  and  change  bring 
about  My  generation  sjuffers  that  affront 
now  yours  will  suffer  it  when  you  have  been 
replaced  on  the  evanescent  throne  of  youth. 
This  has  always  been  so  and  probably  will 
always  be.  It  is  part  of  the  ground  rules  for 
llvlns 

We  share  this  crisU  through  propinquity. 
We  all  happened  along  in  the  same  span  of 
time— and  here  we  are.  Will  we  stone  each 
other  to  death  or  will  we  set  the  guard,  pool 
the  rations,  and  light  a  council  fire?  Cer- 
tainly, the  fact  that  we  are  facing  each  other 
across  some  very  dark  fields  Ui  some  very 
cmclal  moments  has  made  both  of  our  gen- 
erations more  Important  than  they  could 
have  been  ten  years  ago.  So,  again,  here  we 
are.  Shall  we— standing  In  this  common  spot- 
light— find  common  ground? 

Yes  because  from  my  point  of  view,  I  feel 
Uke  an  expert  in  knowing  and  caring  about 
the  young.  First  of  aU,  I  was  there  once  my- 
self But— stoce  leaving  it— I  have  never  been 
able  to  cut  myself  off  from  the  arena  erf 
young  lives,  nor  would  I  want  to. 

During  the  years  of  my  Ufe  I  have  been 
thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  in  deal- 
ing with  youthful  lifestyles  and  mlndstyles— 
through  having  two  sons,  through  nieces  and 
nephews,  through  cousins,  through  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  my  close  personal  friends. 
In  the  lot  of  my  own  blood  contacte,  I've 
lived  with  both  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the 
dropout;  with  the  decorated  naval  officer  in 
Viet  Nam  and  with  the  young  man  who  took 
the  Lompoc  route  away  from  the  service; 
through  famllv  success  and  famUy  failure; 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  emotion  and  in- 
tcUect.  That's  a  lot  of  experience  with  youth. 
And  It  has  kept  me  from  growing  an  Insula- 
tion between  myself  and  the  younger  lives. 
It  has  helped  stay  in  touch  with  the  young 
mind  and  Its  exciting,  fresh,  robust  point  of 
view   It  has  made  It  possible  for  me  to  de- 
velop a  deep  personal  love  and  concern  for 
aU  of  them— yes  aU  of  them— and  a  continu- 
ing sense  of  grateful  responslbUlty  for  my 
pMt  m  helping  them  when  I  can.  That  s  a 
lot  of  caring,  and  a  lot  of  raw  material  for 
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compassion,  and  I'm  not  about  to  back  away 
from  that  much  basic  training. 

"It's  all  the  young  can  do  for  the  old,  to 
shock  them  and  keep  them  up  to  da^.' 

George  Bernard  Shaw  made  that  oljserva- 
tlon.  It  would  be  lUuminatlng  If  we  could 
hear  hU  reactions  to  the  current  uproar  be- 
tween youth  and  age.  It  is  probable  that  the 
pithy  playwright  would  be  dazringly  f^nk. 
semantlcally  exact,  and  completely  without 
panic  in  facing  the  question.  He  was,  as  U 
the  case  with  all  great  men,  completely  free 
of  a  false  generation  barrier.  His  lifetime  was 
unfettered  by  a  "generation  gap." 

"Generation  Gap?"  How  often  is  that  one 
heard?  More  often,  even,  than  "viable''  or 
"meaningful"  or  "fantastic."  But  what  does 
it  mean  and  how  does  it  help  anything  or 
anybody?  Could  it  be  that— at  least  most  of 
the  tune— it  provides  a  handy  cop-out  phrase 
for  the  parent,  teacher,  or  leader  to  disguise 
a  deep  lack  of  interest  in  or  a  dark  fear  of 
the  young;  and,  balancing  that,  for  the 
young  to  use  an  open-sesame  for  atwolutely 
frlvolovis  behavior  or  as  an  excuse  for  not 
listening? 

Let's  try  to  avoid  maktog  what  appears 
to  be  an  ancient  and  famlUar  twin  mistake: 
abandoning  reason  for  labels  or  cliches,  at 
the  same  time  we  are  replacing  the  search 
for  difficult  answers  by  the  acceptance  of 
easy  and  superficial  stopgaps. 

There  is  much  for  the  elder  to  leam  from, 
the  younger.  Francis  Bacon  ^Id  "Young 
men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  Judge;  fitter 
for  execution  than  for  counsel;  and  fitter  for 
new  projects  than  for  settled  busmess.  Co- 
operative effort  grows  from  that  PblloMphy. 
We  have  so  much  In  common.  The  Ideals 
of  age  are  not  so  different  from  the  Ideals 
of  youth.  John  Dryden  felt  there  was  cen- 
tury-spanning unity  in  the  "the  peoples 
prayer   the  glad  diviner's  theme,  the  young 

mans  vision,  and  the  old  man's  dream." 

For  a  moment,  look  at  that  decrepit  gen- 
eration over  40.  As  a  group.  »*  '»*"ff  J^* 
cage  loudly  enough  to  gain  mcredlble  deprea- 
sion-lneplred  reforms,  and  without  turning 
to  Communism  as  a  tool  for  social  progress: 
It  shattered  history's  most  massive  totali- 
tarian war  machme:  It  shed  more  blood  and 
realized  more  treaty-gamed  curbs  against 
aggression;  It  fought  the  widest «;«»««  o^J^ 

n^mlc  battles;  and  It  «»«=o'"Pl'f  *^,  """^ 
legislation  for  the  advancement  of  ethic  and 
cXr  minorities  than  any  other  generation 

*'*y^*!°^course,  we  botched  up  many  proj- 
ects, fumbled  on  many  an  occasion  and  fre- 
quently looked  the  other  *»y  "l^**?,^*  J^''^**; 
Siting  was  appearmg  on  the  waU.  We  as  « 
group,  can  neither  brag  nor  despair.  We  tried. 
We  tried  hard.  We  ask  the  same  of  Jodays 
youth  Our  causes  are  remarkably  wedded— 
and  we  hope  you  win  where  we  failed. 
"  Much  m^I  be  reformed.  This  has  always 
been  true.  But  let's  realize  the  reforms  to  the 
only  way  that  any  gained  advantage  can  be 
assured-and    that   Is    action    through    the 

'"'with'^J'very  violent  and  mindless  scour^ 
of  blood  and  fire,  anarchy  Is  brought  ever 

''^^e'ry  time  a  life  Is  destroyed,  a  leader  may 

have  been  lost.  *_„„„-«    . 

Every  tUne  an  institution  is  destroyed    a 

keroal  of  vital   tmth  may  have  crumbled 

with  it. 

We  cannot  let  violence  or  sUence  force  us 
into  a  polarization  of  such  cataclysmic  po- 
tential. 

And  another  p<Mnt  to  consider:  You  may. 
wlUi  your  extreme  age-consclousnew.  be  do- 
mrgreat  damage  to  your  own  futures,  et 
alone  ours.  I  do  ftt  mean  the  much-dls- 
cm^  dreads  of  dmgs,  drinks,  and  dropouts^ 
I  mean  the  Incredible  chronology  youth 
seems  to  have  laid  out.  Youth  speaks  of  an 
end-stop  at  age  30.  That  means  when  you 
are  20,  you  have  only  10  years  !«"  «.  live  tH^. 
fore  the  long.  dark,  nothingness  of  senlUty. 
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If  you  live  past  30.  what  a  dlamal  prospect 
tor  you.  You  will  have  no  training  for  It  and 
no  taate  for  It.  Tou  will  be  shocked  and 
hurt  when  the  20-year-old8  behind  you  clam 
up  and  shun  you.  What — In  the  name  of 
Insmanshlp — will  you  do?  Weep  through  a 
long  and  lonely  medieval  age?  Retreat  Into 
the  shades-drawn  quiet  of  the  recluse? 
Make  fools  of  yourselves  by  tucking  middle- 
aged  spreads  Into  tight  Jeans  and  miniskirts? 
Or  will  you  make  the  unfavorable  mistake 
which  so  many  of  you — now  young — accxiae 
your  parents  of  making:  that  Is.  the  futile 
attempt  to  relive  your  own  youth  by  merci- 
lessly Invading  and  sharing  the  lives  of  your 
children. 

It  needn't  happen.  The  gap  Is  artificial. 
The  E^s^  of  man  are  amalgamated  through 
sharlng/tmd  so  should  It  ever  be. 

Whatever  the  hazards  ahead,  somehow  en- 
thusiasm af^  hope  must  be  protected  and 
encouraged  .^^nd — beyond  argument — both 
enthusiasm  and  hop>e  leap  highest  In  the 
hearts  of  the  young. 

We  must  seek  the  conunon  ground  and 
en<;fl^rage~5W-*omis  of  liaison  activity.  We 
must  preserve  this  remarkable  system  of 
democratic  government  while  protecting  all 
of  ita  gaudy  and  glorious  differences.  And, 
certainly.  one-'Of  the  main  motivations  for 
C£>ncerp_ls  w^il  and  simply  stated  by  Dr.  Dale 
Qprson, jiresident  of  Cornell  University:  "To 
destroy'  the  universities  la  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  destroy  mankind." 
It  is  a  tl^e  of  bewildering  paradox. 
We  roar  in  the  streets  for  the  subtle  rights 
and  the-  nuances  of  power — while  there  are 
millions  in  our  society  who  can't  even  read 
what  the  Issues  are. 

We  campaign  for  curriculum  detail — while 
one  out  of  four  students  has  significant 
reading  deficiencies. 

We  hear  that  60  T  of  our  high  school  stu- 
dents don't  plan  to  go  on  to  college — while 
most  high  school  programs  are  planned  solely 
for  the  college-bound  student. 

We  hear  of  demonstrators  demanding  a 
voice  on  the  podium — while  denying  it  to 
others. 

We  hear  of  those  who  call  for  love,  using 
hate  to  get  it;  who  demand  freedom,  deny- 
ing it  to  others;  who  revolt  against  rig^ldlty, 
founding  another  strict  format  of  their  own. 
We  hear  of  dlctums  to  end  hypocrisy,  stop 
wars,  abolish  hunger,  elevate  righteousness, 
and  declare  paradise. 

These  are  excellent  goals,  but  they  will 
require  the  power  of  combined  effort  and 
coordinate  cooperation.  And  they  will  require 
time. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Lawrence,  assistant  commis- 
sioner In  the  US.  Office  of  Education,  San 
Francisco,  sees  no  end  to  campus  unrest  In 
the  near  future. 

"Though  the  goals  and  dimensions  of  dem- 
onstrations will  undoubtedly  change,"  he 
writes,  "students  understand — and  rightly 
so — that  our  educational  enterprises  become 
repository  of  all  sorts  of  hopes  for  curing 
Ills  that  plague  society,  from  crime  and  ur- 
ban decay  to  foreign  policy  and  Viet  Nam." 
Dr.  Lawrence  says  this  Is  the  kind  of  re- 
sponse to  problems  that  we  should  expect  of 
students,  and  he  urges  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  problem  to  make  a 
very  real  effort  not  only  to  learn  more  about 
what  Is  upsetting  the  student  mind — but 
to  help  see  to  it  that  the  average  citizen 
also  gets  with  It.  Perhaps  Dr.  Lawrence's  most 
provocative  point  Is  this: 

"Too  often  the  primary  question  relates  to 
the  means  which  can  be  devised  to  eliminate, 
eradicate,  or  exterminate  the  phenomenon  of 
student  unrest.  I  wonder  bow  long  it  will  be 
imtll  educated  men  begin  to  realize  that  the 
real  problem  is  not  unrest  at  all.  Student  un- 
rest is  a  reaction  to — Qot  the  cause  of — prob- 
lems, at  least  some  of  which  have  been 
created  by  failures  of  previous  generations." 
Strong,  valuable  words.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  time  of  change  is  upon  us 
again — and  that  nK»t  Americans  want  bu- 
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mane  and  Intelligent  Improvements  in  the 
family  of  man.  The  pertinent  questions  now 
are;  Toward  what  are  we  moving?  What  pre- 
cisely have  been  our  faUiu-es  and  why?  What 
are  the  nature  and  the  demands  of  Now 
and  Tomorrow? 

Education — if  It  Is  to  hold  Its  eminent  posi- 
tion In  the  affairs  of  man — must  be  geared 
to  the  changing  times  and  to  all  of  the  stress 
and  demand  which  flux  will  put  upon  the 
campus. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  demanding  and  an  ex- 
citing time. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  lived  In  such  an 
age  as  this  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be.  Will 
Durant  wrote  that  life  has  always  presented 
problems  and  difficulties  and  that,  by  facing 
them  in  times  of  decision  and  stress  we  gain 
the  nourishment  we  need  to  grow  in  stature 
and  In  competence;  "Life  is  good,  bad  as  it 
Is/and  so  is  man."  he  said. 

My  hope  Is  that  we  in  this  group  could 
find  a  steady  ground  of  agreement  over  one 
issue.  It's  the  issue  of  what  academic  free- 
dom means  as  a  phrase  and  what  it  is  In 
practice.  To  me  it  means  we  must  not  politi- 
cize the  university — not  for  any  issue  and 
not  at  any  time  and  not  for  any  individual 
or  group. 

If  we  allow  the  University  body  to  take 
one,  single,  rigid  point  of  view — no  matter 
the  cause — we  are  opening  the  way  for  that 
university  body  to  be  wielded  like  a  sword 
In  the  battleground  of  power  struggle. 

When  a  whole  university  declares  a  firm 
policy  in  the  government  of  men — and  backs 
that  philosophy  with  the  force  of  action — 
then  the  free-flow  forum  of  ideas  has  begun 
to  close  up  shop  on  that  campus. 

A  university  should  not  present  Itself  as 
the  cause:  it  should  maintain  Itself  as  the 
avenue  of  causes;  the  arena  for  all,  the 
showcase  of  none;  the  opener  of  minds,  not 
the  closer  of  issues;  the  place  where  all  things 
can  begin — and  where  all  things  are  possi- 
ble— and  where  even  the  vitality  of  youth 
can  exult  without  bumping  against  the  walls. 
We  have  a  busy  time  ahead.  I  hope  we 
can  keep  contact.  I  am  certain  that  the 
coming  crises  would  be  best  served  by  our 
cooperative  effort.  I  know  It  will  be  a  lot 
more  Interesting  If  we  keep  in  touch. 

We  elders  do  find  it  hard  sometimes  to 
stand  aside  and  play  the  role  of  "square- 
old-man."  We  think  we  have  Insights  you 
might  like  to  try.  And  we  are  so  truly  con- 
cerned with  your  future — with  your  world — 
and  with  the  ultimate  awareness  of  man- 
kind— that  we  are  willing  to  hazard  your 
scorn. 

What  Itind  of  children  will  you  have,  we 
wonder?  What  patterns  will  you  teach  them? 
What  will  you  ask  of  them?  How  easily  will 
you  stand  aside  when  yotir  Inheritors  say 
"begone!" 

May  we  part  today — pointed  toward  this 
institution's  second  century  and  towEO'd  our 
several  destinies — on  a  note  of  mutual  an- 
ticipation and  hope.  The  sinewy  optimism 
of  Carl  Sandburg,  perhaps,  is  right  for  sing- 
ing on  this  October  wind : 

"Man  is  a  long  time  coming. 
Man  will  yet  win. 

Brother  may  yet  line  up  with  brother; 
This  old  anvil  laughs  at  many  broken  ham- 
mers. 
There  are  men  who  can't  be  bought." 


JACKSONVILLE  JOURNAL 
CONGRATULATED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,.  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Jacksonville  Journal  for 
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its  editorial  comments  upon  the  tempest 
which  has  arisen  in  some  areas  about 
speeches  made  by  the  Vice  President. 
While  some  of  the  press  and  news  media 
have  gnashed  teeth  about  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's criticism  of  portions  of  the  news 
media,  the  Jacksonville  Journal  has 
found  it  to  be  in  keeping  with  fairplay 
for  the  Vice  President  to  express  his 
opinions,  too.  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  editorial  dated  No- 
vember 24,  1969. 

Joining  The  Debate 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  shows  no  signs 
of  relenting  in  his  one-man  crusade  against 
what  he  considers  to  be  biased  reporting  by 
some  of  the  nation's  news  media. 

Far  from  it;  he  has  now  expanded  upon  his 
original  charges  and  extended  them  to  In- 
clude some  previously  unmentioned  areas — 
newspapers  and  news  magazines.  His  com- 
ments at  first  were  restricted  to  television 
networks. 

It  Is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  vice 
president  has  been  greatly  encouraged  in  this 
by  the  whirlwind  generated  among  some  of 
those  targeted  by  his  first  remarks. 

Agnew.  in  fact,  may  have  stumbled  onto 
the  magic  formula  for  winning  television 
time  and  news  space  that  some  others  before 
blm  have  discovered:  criticize  them;  wade 
Into  them;  accuse  them  of  discrimination. 
In  their  effort  to  prove — both  to  the  public 
and  to  themselves — that  they  are  honest, 
many  of  the  victims  will  overreact,  bestow- 
ing upon  their  accuser  heaps  of  precious  ex- 
posure. 

This,  of  course,  Is  a  defense  mechanism, 
and  it  works  equally  well  with  Individuals 
or  institutions.  Accuse  a  man  of  being  a  bigot, 
and  he  will  go  out  of  bis  way  to  establish 
Just  how  extremely  tolerant  he  is. 

At  the  same  time,  many  react  with  In- 
tem]}erate  attacks  upon  their  attacker,  which 
may  then  easily  be  shown  to  be  the  foolish- 
ness that  they  are,  to  the  distinct  advantage 
of  the  adversary. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  Agnew's 
case,  and  he  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
presented  him  In  his  Montgomery  address 
Thursday  night,  citing  such  venomous,  un- 
reasoned attacks  by  his  foes  as  the  best  evi- 
dence of  Just  how  one-sided  they  really  are. 

It  Is  unresponsive,  as  the  vice  president 
himself  gleefully  pointed  out.  to  say  that  the 
Des  Moines  speech  that  contained  the  orig- 
inal charges  was  "disgraceful,  Ignorant  and 
base." 

The  vice  president  is  none  of  these,  and 
neither  was  his  address.  But  even  if  it  and 
he  were  all  of  those  things.  It  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Judging  the  validity  of 
the  charges  he  made,  that  is,  that  much  of 
the  television  reporting  to  which  the  nation 
Is  exposed  is  unfairly  weighed  In  favor  of 
one  viewpoint  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  con- 
tending one. 

And  It  is  a  gross  misconstruction  of  what 
Agnew  said  to  interpret  it.  as  some  have, 
as  suggesting  that  the  federal  government 
take  over  control  of  the  news  media  and 
censor  any  expressions  it  finds  not  to  Its 
liking. 

The  vice  president  has  said  no  such  thing. 
He  has  not  even  hinted  at  any  such  thing. 
He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  on  both  occa- 
sions. In  fact,  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
nothing  could  be  less  to  his  liking. 

But  this,  again,  is  beside  the  point.  What 
is  at  Issue  is  whether  It  Is  true  that  there 
is  bias  in  news  reporting. 

ThU  is  a  legitimate  question — one  deserv- 
ing of  a  close  examination. 

It  is  not.  moreover,  an  entirely  new  one. 
It  has  been  asked — is  constantly  being 
asked — by  every  conscientious  practitioner 
of  the  news  craft.  And  those  who  care  for 
their  own  integrity  and  that  of  their  pro- 
fession will  continue  to  ask  It,  of  themselves 
and  others. 
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Most  of  those  who  are  well  Informed  on 
the  subject,  we  believe,  would  be  willing  to 
concede  that  some  of  the  attitudes  to  which 
Agnew  objects  do  exist  here  and  there.  But 
they  are  the  exception;  they  are  jsertalnly 
not  the  rule.  If  the  vice  preslden^beUeves 
otherwise,  he  is  simply  In  error. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  however,  he 
is  completely  welcome  to  Join  the  discussion. 
So  is  anyone  else.  He  Is  entitled  to  his  view- 
point and  he  is  entitled  to  express  It,  pub- 
licly or  not,  as  he  chooses. 

But  he  must  not  think  that  we  will  re- 
main silent.  We  also  have  a  viewpoint  and 
the  right  to  express  it.  If  this  sometimes 
involves  criticism  of  the  vice  president  or 
of  a  position  he  has  taken,  so  be  It. 

What  we  are  saying.  In  effect.  Is  that  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  vice  pres- 
ident's invitation  to  'enjoy  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  public  debate,"  ivory  tower 
or  no  ivory  tower. 


FOR  EQUITABLE  TREATMENT  OP 
DISPLACED  PERSONS 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons displaced  from  their  homes,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  by  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs  and  to  establish  uni- 
form and  equitable  land  acquisition  poli- 
cies for  Federal  and  federally  assisted 


programs. 

With  each  passing  year  the  accelerat- 
ing demands  for  public  services  of  all 
kinds  and  the  attendant  growth  in  popu- 
lation, particularly  in  urban  areas,  have 
had  a  shattering  effect  on  people  dis- 
placed from  their  homes,  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  their  businesses  to  make 
way  for  public  projects. 

The  1964  report  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Real  Property  Acquisition  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  doc- 
umented the  inequities  and  hardships 
suffered  by  people  forced  to  pack  up  their 
possessions  and  relocate  for  the  sake  of 
projects  intended  to  benefit  the  public 
as  a  whole. 

Yet  the  problems  persist.  There  are 
now  more  than  50  Federal  programs 
which  result  in  the  condemnation  of  land 
and,  literaUy,  the  bulldozing  of  hun- 
dreds of  ^ousands  of  people  from  their 
homes  and  businesses  each  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  1  million  families, 
180,000  businesses  and  40,000  farms  will 
suffer  displacement  over  the  next  10 
years. 

A  large  number  of  these  people  are 
low-inpome  families.  They  are  elderly. 
They  ate  small  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen. Most  of  their  lives  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  have  centered  around 
the  property  and  neighborhoods  which 
are  being  uprooted. 

We  know  what  we  are  doing  to  these 
people,  but  what  are  we  doing  for  them? 
The  record  is  clear.  Nearly  all  federally 
assisted  programs  have  differing  and 
conflicting  provisions  for  helping  those 
displaced.  When  NASA,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  and  the  De- 
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fense  Department  demolish  homes  and 
businesses,  relocation  assistance  is  pro- 
vided. However,  when  the  Post  Office  up- 
roots families,  no  assistance  is  given.  The 
only  constant  involved  in  the  taking  of 
property  for  public  uses  is  the  displace- 
ment of  people. 

The  uprooting  of  an  individual,  his 
family,  his  business,  or  farm  and  the 
taking  of  his  land  is  a  very  personal  mat- 
ter. We  cannot  make  the  process  pain- 
less, but  we  can  insure  fair  and  even- 
handed  administration  consistent  with 
protection  of  individual  rights  and  com- 
munity needs,  no  matter  what  agency  is 
involved. 

Much  of  this  problem  will  be  relieved 
by  the  present  relocation  and  sicquisi- 
tlon  programs  set  forth  in  the  1968  Hous- 
ing and  Urtjan  Development  Act  and  the 
1968  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act.  There 
still  is  lacking,  however,  a  system  for  ap- 
plying relocation  assistance  uniformly  in 
all  programs. 

My  bill  seeks  to  achieve  the  desperately 
needed  uniformity  and  equity  of  treat- 
ment for  displaced  persons.  It  provides 
that  assurances  must  be  given  in  advance 
that  suitable  housing  will  be  available 
for  relocation  of  families  and  individuals. 
It  directs  that  advisory  assistance  be 
given  to  all  displaced  persons  in  finding 
new  homes  or  places  of  business.  It  es- 
tablishes schedules  of  relocation  pay- 
ments geared  to  the  actual  cost  of  mov- 
ing and  economic  adjustment. 

The  legislation  gives  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  consistency  and 
evenhandedness  in  dealings  with  prop- 
erty owners  and  displaced  persons.  It 
places  responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
Federal  operations  where  it  belongs — in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  To 
reduce  conflict  and  confusion  In  the  fed- 
erally aided  programs,  the  bill  provides 
that  one  State  or  local  agency  may  make 
relocation  payments  and  provide  reloca- 
tion assistance  for  all  federally  connected 
programs  causing  displacements  in  the 
locality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  America's 
own  displaced  persons  have  been  docu- 
mented in  reports  and  In  hearing  after 
hearing.  We  must  act  now  to  assure  uni- 
form and  equitable  assistance  for  these 
displaced  persons. 


THE   INEVITABLE   SHAME   OF  WAR 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  shame  for  our  coun- 
try as  the  revelations  of  deliberate  ci- 
vilian killings  in  Vietnam  accumulate. 
And  we  cannot  escape  the  blame  by  cas- 
tigating and  punishing  a  few  individual 
soldiers.  We  all  have  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  happened  and  for 
the  long  coverup. 

But  what  we  also  have  to  realize  is 
that  this  kind  of  thing  Is  Inevitable  In 
war,  that  the  stresses  and  distortions  of 
war  can  make  monsters  of  decent  human 
beings. 
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The  only  slight  gleam  of  silver  lining 
I  can  see  in  the  dark  cloud  of  our  shame 
is  that  perhaps  these  sickening  disclo- 
sures will  help  to  bring  home  to  the 
American  people  the  nature  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  to  reinforce 
the  growing  desire  to  end  It,  even  at  some 
cost  and  at  some  risk. 

The  following  Is  a  thoughtful  editorial 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post: 

Mylai  4 
"You  have  to  have  been  there  to  know  how 
It  is,"  said  an  Army  rifleman  who  was  there 
at  Mylal  4  hamlet  In  South  Vietnam  when  it 
happened — when  an  undetermined  number 
of  civilians,  old  men,  women,  infants,  per- 
haps as  many  at  three  or  four  himdred,  were 
apparently  shot  to  death  by  American  troopa 
in  March  of  1968.  We  who  were  not  there  can 
only  absorb  slowly,  and  perhaps  partially,  the 
full  horror  of  It,  let  alone  comprehend  how 
this  could  happen.  Our  guess  is  that  Peter 
Braestrup,  who  was  also  not  at  MywW  but 
who  has  been  there  in  Vietnam,  coverln^he 
war  the  hard  way,  close  up,  for  this  news- 
paper, probably  has  it  about  right  in  a  story 
m  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post ; 

"The  tentative  picture  that  emerges  indi- 
cates that  under  stress,  in  a  particularly 
vicious  comer  of  the  war,  the  officers  of  a 
tired,  understrength  rifle  company,  at  the 
very  least,  allegedly  failed  to  prevent  many 
of  their  men  from  slaughtering  hostile  but 
unarmed  peasants  in  revenge  for  the  deaths 
of  some  of  their  comrades." 

Stress?  Particularly  vicious  corner  of  the 
war?  "Hred?  Understrength?  Revenge?  Can 
these  words,  put  together,  explain  the  horror 
of  American  soldiers  shooting  helpless  civil- 
ians, point-blank?  The  appalling  account  of- 
fered by  Infantryman  Paul  Meadlo,  one  who 
was  there,  in  an  interview  with  Mike  Wallace 
of  CBS,  suggests  that,  in  a  certain  «ense  they 
can,  that  decent  men  can  crack  under  the 
strain  and  the  frustration  of  a  brutal  and 
brutalizing  war.  The  Captain  was  there,  Mr. 
Meadlo  said  "Why  didn't  he  put  a  stop  to  It, 
he  knew  what  was  going  ...  he  was  right 
there  ...  at  the  time  I  felt  like  I  was  doing 
the  right  thing  ...  I  lost  buddies  ...  I  lost  a 
damn  good  buddy  Bobby  Wilson  and  it  was 
on  my  conscience  ..." 

Perhaps  It  can  happen;  perhaps  it  hap- 
pens more  than  we  know,  though  probably 
not  on  the  scale  of  Mylal.  It  is  hard  to  say 
because  there  is  still  so  much  we  do  not 
know.  What  seems  clear,  however,  is  that 
It  will  never  be  enough  to  understand  Mylal 
if  one  ever  can,  for  this  Is  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  a  court-martial  of  one  lieutenant,  or 
of  whatever  number  of  men  in  his  command 
who  may  be  under  Investigation  now.  This 
Is  not  Just  something  to  do  with  Company 
C,  1st  Battalion,  20th  Infantry.  11th  Bri- 
gade, Americal  Division.  Thii,  In  the  most 
extreme  form,  is  the  story  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  when  we 
know  as  much  as  we  can  know  of  this  event 
the  American  public's  perception  of  the  war 
rightly  or  wrongly,  will  never  be  the  same 
again. 

For  the  questions  that  are  going  to  have 
to  be  answered  merely  begin  with  Lt.  Wil- 
liam L.  CaUey  Jr.'s  guilt  or  innocence.  There 
are  more  terrible  questions  that  have  to  do 
with  a  system  and  a  state  of  mind  that  can 
allow  nearly  20  months  to  elapse  before  so 
monstrous  an  event  is  even  brought  to  light, 
let  alone  to  trial.  We  need  to  know  how,  In 
a  system  which  positively  thrives  on  opera- 
tions reports  and  progress  reports,  no  honest 
report  of  this  "incident,"  as  the  Army  calls 
it,  apparently  ever  reached  the  high  com- 
mand. And  how,  according  to  reports  in  this 
newspaper,  the  regimental  commander  could 
develop  strong  suspicions  that  something 
had  gone  wrong  and  then  make  only  the 
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moct  cursory  InverUgmtlon.  The  siwplclon 
ariMB  that  the  Army  really  didn't  want  to 
know,  that  somehow  an  atmoet>here  has  de- 
veloped In  which  the  unthinkable  atrocity 
U  of  no  great  mattei^untll  some  conscience- 
stricken  enlisted  man  talks  and  It  comes  Ume 
to  And  a  scapegoat  well  down  the  chain  of 
command.  This  Is  what  we  need  to  know 
more  about— the  system  and  the  state  of 
mind.  For  Mylal  even  at  best,  cannot  be 
written  off  as  an  exception  that  proves  the 
rule,  as  some  IsoUted  aberration.  For  all  Its 
horror.  In  a  certain  senfe  it  Is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  war,  removed  only  In  degree  from 
what  Is  known  to  be  commonplace:  the  In- 
discriminate killing  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  by  American  saturation  bombing, 
by  American  artillery  Are.  by  Isolated  in- 
fantry skirmishing.  So  there  Is  no  way  that 
It  can  be  Ignored,  even  without  the  world- 
wide uproar  It  has  produced.  We  can  per- 
haps weather  that.  What  remains  to  be  seen 
is  whether  we  can  withstand  the  outcry 
at  home,  for  the  massacre  at  Mylal  4  can  only 
make  more  anguishing  the  central  question 
of  our  capacity  In  good  conscience  to  wage 
this  war. 


.«EIGANIZING— ANARCHY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  my  remarks.  "Anarchy  Does  Not  Just 
Happen— It  Is  Planned."  I  commented 
on  the  subsidized  agitation  being  pro- 
voked in  our  Nation  to  stir  up  the  "have- 
nots"  in  the  never-ending  recruitment  of 
an  American  proletariat  to  man  the  bar- 
ricades for  the  long-sought  class  war  in 
our  coimtry. 

Today  we  learn  that  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  tap  the  wealthy  foundations 
of  our  country  to  finance  his  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and 
Health  with  "tax-free"  funds. 

From  New  York  City,  we  learn  that 
Robert  W.  Samoff.  president  of  RCA. 
disapproves  of  the  time-honored  and 
proven  American  concept  of  individual 
liberty  and  free  enterprise.  Like  self-pro- 
moted leaders  he  seeks  to  promote  his 
own  comprehensive  and  systematic  ap- 
proach on  how  to  ha  mess  taxpayers, 
funds  to  recruit  and  control  the  poor, 
the  unfortunate,  and  the  dissident. 

As  with  all  social  schemes  the  gran- 
diose share-the-wealth  ideas  remain  al- 
ways to  be  paid  for  out  of  other  people's 
money. 

Both  programs  will  be  thoroughly  sold 
to  the  American  taxpayers  through  the 
TV  media — Mr.  Samoff  being  the  head 
of  NBC  and  the  President  having  an- 
nounced his  movement  is  to  be  publicized 
through  WNET,  the  national  educational 
television  system. 

In  the  meantime  the  vast  overwhelm- 
ing silent  America,  who  pays  the  taxes 
and  wonders  where  it  will  all  end.  grows 
more  frustrated  and  intemperate  in  his 
attitude. 

Too  many  remember  the  last  Utopian 
programs  promising  to  make  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  model  city — even  the  news 
media  cannot  hide  the  failure. 

I  include  several  news  clippings: 
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(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Nov.  26.  1960] 

Wrttb  Hottbx  NxmonoN  Unit  T*pb 

FOT7NDATIONB  ft»  FDNDB 

(By  Judltb  Randal) 

At  a  time  when  their  t«ut-exempt  status  Is 
being  reviewed  by  Congress,  three  major 
foundations  have  been  asked  by  the  Nlxon 
administration  to  underwrite  the  White 
Hoiise  Conference  on  Food.  Nutrition  and 
Health  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  next 
week. 

The  requests  were  made  in  letters  dated 
Nov.  17  and  18  and  signed  by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
the  President's  consultant  on  nutrition  who 
Is  organizing  the  conference. 

They  have  resulted  in  awards  of  $600,000-- 
$300,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation  ana 
$100,000  each  from  the  Rockefeller  and  Kel- 
logg foundations.  All  three  organizations 
have  offices  in  New  York  City.  The  total  cost 
of  the  conference  is  expected  to  exceed 
$850,0000. 

Dr.  George  J.  Harrar,  president  of  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation,  in  a  statement  yesterday 
said  that  "the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  par- 
ticiUarly  privileged  to  assist  in  supporting 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutri- 
tion and  Health,  as  its  goals  coincide  with 
the  foundation's  ongoing  work  to  overcome 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this  country  or 
wherever  it  exists." 

BtTNDT    WITHHOLDS   COMMKNT 

A  spokesman  for  the  Foord  Foundation  said 
that  its  president,  McGeorge  Bundy.  wUhed 
to  make  no  comment  on  its  contribution  to 
the  conference.  No  immediate  reaction  was 
available  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

None  of  the  money  has  yet  been  received 
here  or  Is  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  federal 
government. 

Instead,  it  Is  to  be  funneled  through  a 
nonprofit  corporation  called  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Health,  Inc.,  which  was  chartered  Oct.  28 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Is  headed  bj 
an  attorney,  Henry  Roemer  BicPhee. 

McPhee.  a  member  of  the  White  House 
staff  during  the  Elsenhower  administration 
and  now  a  senior  partner  in  Hamel.  Morgan. 
Park  and  Saunders  at  888  17th  St.  NW.  said 
last  night  that  he,  too,  has  made  proposals 
to  the  foundations  involved  on  behalf  of  the 
forthcoming  conference  and  that  "we  hope 
to  see  the  money  momentarily."  ^ 

He  stressed,  however,  that  the  nonprofit 
corporation  which  he  heads  was  organized 
for  'purposes  .  .  .  relating  to  the  elimination 
of  malnutrition  and  hunger  wherever  they 
may  aflllct  United  States  citizens"  and  that 
it  plans  to  pursue  these  alms  long  after  the 
conference  ends. 

PURPOSE   OF   FUNDS 

According  to  Mayer,  most  of  the  money  to 
be  provided  by  the  foundations  will  be  spent 
to  enable  about  500  poor  people — some  frwn 
as  far  away  as  California — to  participate  in 
the  conference.  They  are  being  forwarded 
fund^to  cover  their  travel  and  hotel  ex- 
pen^Fand  in  some  cases  to  pay  for  baby- 
sitters in  their  absence,  he  said  last  night. 

Others  who  will  be  subsidized  by  the  newly 
promised  f»ind&.  according  to  Mayer,  are 
students,  ministers,  and  college  Instructors 
not  yet  at  the  level  of  professor  who  cotUd 
not  othemrtse  afford  to  come.  In  general. 
Industry  representatives  and  senior  univer- 
sity faculty  members  will  be  expected  to  pay 
their  own  way,  he  said. 

Not  all  the  money  supporting  the  confer- 
ence, which  run  Tuesday  through  Thursday, 
is  comliig  from  foundations.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  is 
investing  $250,000,  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cvQture  $100,000  and  IX  a  deficit  develops,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  wlU  be  asked 
to  contribute,  too. 
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OEO's  Share.  Mayer  said,  will  probably  not 
exceed  $100,000  and  very  possibly  will  be  a 
good  deal  less. 

Meanwhile,  the  Agriculture  Department  Is 
paying  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  conference 
staff,  while  OEO  and  HEW  have  assisted 
by  temporarily  assigning  personnel  to  the 
White  Hoxise. 

In  addition  to  paying  the  expenses  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  conference,  the 
funds  contributed  by  foundations  and  the 
federal  government  will  cover  the  costs  of 
filming  the  proceedings  by  WNITT,  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Television. 

Some  money,  too.  will  be  needed.  Mayer 
said,  to  support  the  staff  which  will  be  re- 
tained after  the  conference  ends  to  help  im- 
plement its  recommendations.  This  staff  is 
expected  to  be  at  work  at  least  until  June  30. 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  he  said. 

[Froni  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Nov.  21.  1069] 

Rbvttalizinc  District   of  Columbia:    RCA's 

Sarnoff    Proposes    Huoe    eJbmonstration 

Project  Hixe 

(By  Philip  Greer) 

New  York.  November  20. — ^Washington  and 
the  capital  region  should  be  used  as  a  dem- 
onstration project  in  a  nwssive  test  of  com- 
puter technology  for  solving  the  urban  crisis. 
Robert  W.  Sarnoff  said  today. 

The  president  of  RCA  Corp..  addressing 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board's 
fourth  annual  computer  age  conference,  said 
that  the  national  cai^Ul  "belongs  to  aU  our 
people"  and  that  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
revitalize  the  city  and  its  environs  should 
evoke  a  nationwide  response — "a  response  as 
broad  and  enthusiastic  as  that  inspired  by 
the  Apollo  moon  landing." 

Sarnoff  said  that  "there  U  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  promise  of  systems  planning  as 
a  soclul  implement."  He  noted  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  encouraged  the  use  of 
computer  technology  in  the  model  cities 
program.  He  said  that  the  State  of  California 
has  conducted  studies  of  crime  control,  In- 
formation processing,  transportation  and 
waste  control  and  that  New  York  City  has 
the  Rand  Corp.  working  on  systems  studies 
of  operations  in  the  housing,  health,  police 
and  fire  departments.  ' 

"To  date,  however,  such  efforts  have  been 
too  incomplete  in  concept,  too  limited  in 
scope,  to  prove  much  beyond  the  fact  that 
systems  planning  is  a  complicated  and  costly 
enterprise,"  he  said.  "We  have  yet  to  see  a 
demonstration  project  cf  sufficient  scale  to 
create  a  critical  mass  for  reel  social  im- 
provement. 

"I  propose  a  complete  and  systematic  re- 
habilitation of  Washington,  D.C,  and  the 
national  capital  region  as  a  most  logical 
choice,"  he  said. 

Sarnoff  said  Washington  was  conceived  as 
a  planned  city,  "but  has  long  since  fallen 
heir  to  aU  the  ills  of  our  unplanned  society." 
In  recent  years,  he  said,  "more  thought  has 
been  devoted  to  the  physical  planning  of  the 
capital— including  a  regional  plan  for  the 
year  2000 — than  to  any  other  American  city. 
"Thus,"  he  said,  "the  capital  not  only  faces 
the  need  but  has  laid  some  of  the  ground- 
work for  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  urban  crisis.  It  now  stands 
ready  for  a  large-scale  program  of  regenera- 
tion that  would  go  beyond  physical  planning 
and  cut  through  the  whole  tangled  maze  of 
Interacting  problems  in  housing,  transporta- 
tion, race  relations,  employment,  health,  wel- 
fare, education,  communications,  law  en- 
forcement, air  and  water  pollution.  Such  a 
project  would  draw  on  aU  the  most  advanced 
techniques  of  operations  research,  systems 
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analysis,  model-building,  simulation  and 
l<Hig-range  planning." 

Samoff  said  the  project  could  be  given 
added  emphaals  U  the  first  phase  were  sched- 
uled for  cofnpletion  In  1976,  to  coincide  with 
the  cotmtry's  200th  ann^ersary. 

Although  he  said  the  time  needed  for  the 
project — and  its  cosit — could  be  determined 
only  after  study,  Samoff  proposed  that  Con- 
gress allocate  all  the  funds  needed  at  the 
outset,  and  phase  the  funding  over  the  years. 
The  plan,  he  said,  should  be  put  under  the 
administration  of  existing  agencies,  especially 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Metropolitan  Washington  CouncU 
of  Governments,  which  would  draw  on  the 
services  of  managers  and  specialists  from 
government,  universities  and  industry. 


DMSO  REMAINS  THE  PERSECUTED 
DRUG 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26.  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  5  long 
years  I  have  fought  for  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  drug  DMSO 
but  thus  far  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  permit  its 
use  under  a  doctor's  prescription  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  prescriptive  item  in 
Europe  and  has  been  for  several  years. 
^A  brilliant  Portland,  Oreg.,  surgeon, 
Dr.  Stanley  W.  Jacob,  one  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  this  wonder  drug,  discussed 
recent  developments  in  connection  with 
the  drug.  I  am  presenting  to  my  col- 
leagues herewith  a  news  account  of  his 
report  as  published  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  November  11, 1969: 
Scar  Xmsue  Reduced:  Doctor  Hails  DMSO 
P>roperties 


(By  Ann  Sullivan) 
Los  Angeles. — ^The  lessening  of  scar  tissue 
with  dimethyl  sulfoxide  (DMSO)  after  arti- 
ficially induced  coronary  attacks  in  rats  was 
described  here  by  the  Portland  surgeon.  Dr. 
Stanley  W.  Jacob,  who  first  noticed  its  medi- 
cal properties  In  1963. 

Dr.  Jacob,  associate  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  told 
the  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness  Inc.  about 
several  new  therapeutic  "leads"  of  DMSO. 

The  meeting,  at  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel, 
was  the  third  biennial  session  for  science 
writers,  and  DMSO  discussion  came  into  the 
session  because  of  its  value  in  treating  some 
kinds  of  eye  diseases. 

It  was  also  of  interest  because  the  only 
major  difficulty  to  come  from  tise  of  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  drug,  a  solvent  long 
used  in  Industry,  has  been  the  finding  of 
some  lens  myopia — nearsightedness — in  rab- 
bit and  other  lower  animals'  eyes. 

But  this  was  only  with  10  times  the  dosage 
ever  given  humans,  said  Dr.  Jacob,  and  It 
doesn't  occur  in  primates — including 
monkeys  and  man. 

The  New  York  ophthalmologist  who  first 
tested  DMSO  on  many  hundreds  of  stubborn 
eye  infiammaUons  and  other  problems.  Dr. 
Dan  M.  Gordon,  of  ComeU  University.  Joined 
Dr.  Jacob  in  declaring  it  safe.  He  foxmd  no 
evidences  of  toxicity. 

"We  know  it  do«^  not  cause  Increased  In- 
terocular  pressure  in  the  human  eye."  said 
Dr.  Gordon.  "Nor  do  we  have  any  evidence 
that  it  causes  harm  in  humans.  We  could  not 
prove  it  was  anti-allergic,  but  it  was  antt- 
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inflammatory  in  167  eyes — before  we  were 
cut  off  (from  using  It)  by  the  Food  and  Dru« 
Administration." 

Dr.  Gordon  said  that  in  addition  to  reduc- 
tion of  eye  inflammations,  the  two  most  im- 
portant things  he  noted  was  "a  dramatic  less- 
ening" of  lesions  of  herpes  zoster  (shingles) 
on  the  face  and  l>ody. 

He  also  said  he  has  observed  dramatic  re- 
duction of  corneal  edema — "waterlogged 
cornea"  in  a  dozen  cases.  He  also  found  It 
gave  excellent  relief  to  swelling  and  hemor- 
rhage caused  by  traumatic  injuries  to  the 
eye.  

STUDIES   limited 

Dr.  Jacob  said  that  although  American 
clinical  studies  on  htunan  beings  are  still 
hampered  by  FDA  restrictions,  they  are  con- 
tinuing elsewhere,  even  in  Russia.  There  have 
been  more  than  1,000  scientific  papers  on 
DMSO  so  far,  he  said,  refiecting  work  on  16 
different  animal  species,  including  monkeys, 
by  every  known  method  of  application — 
injection,  intramusciUarly,  on  the  skin,  by 
mouth,  in  the  bladder,  etc. 

Recounting  results  of  the  Walter  Reed 
Medical  Center  study  on  rats.  Dr.  Jacob  said 
that  the  scientisla  found  DMSO  was  shown 
to  have  a  medical  benefit  on  the  heart  mus- 
cle scarring. 

With  chemical  injections,  all  the  rats  were 
given  "heart  attacks."  The  heart  muscle  af- 
fected would  ordinarily  thicken  and  die. 

One  third  of  the  rats  received  daily  injec- 
tions of  water  under  the  skin;  one  third  re- 
ceived a  DMSO  solution;  one  third,  the  con- 
trols, nothing. 

The  animals  were  killed  after  three  and 
30  days  and  pathologists  were  given  micro- 
scopic sections  of  the  affected  heart  muscle, 
but  not  told  which  was  which. 

"The  conclusion  reached,"  said  Dr.  Jacob, 
"was  that  the  administration  of  DMSO  fol- 
lowing heart  attacks  in  rats  resulted  in  dis- 
tinctly less  damage  to  the  heart  muscle  and 
a  reduced  area  of  scar  tissue  In  the  heart 
muscle.  The  animals  receiving  DMSO  showed 
neither  rupture  of  the  heart  muscle  nor  any 
aneurysm  formation  within  the  heart  mus- 
cle." 

Dr.  Jacob  also  revealed  that  chronic  cystic 
and  mastitis  (painful  but  benign  cysts  in 
the  breasts  of  women)  also  respond  well  to 
DM^p,  according  to  findings  in  Germany. 

Fifty  women  were  evaluated  with  a  placebo 
(dummy  "medicine")  and  50  with  DMSO. 
The  disease  is  cyclic,  believed  to  respond 
somewhat  to  hormone  and  menstrual 
changes.  The  German  scientists,  he  said, 
found  16  of  the  50  women  receiving  the 
placebo  showed  pain  relief,  and  10  had  some 
reduction  in  size  of  the  cyst  when  examined 
by  the  physician,  and  two  had  improvement 

on  X-ray. 

PAIN  reduced 
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In  the  DMSO  group  of  50,  42  had  diminu- 
tion in  pain,  43  had  a  reduction  in  size  of  the 
cyst  on  ph3r8ical  examination  and  21  ex- 
hibited a  reduction  in  size  of  the  cyst  on 
X-ray  examination. 

Dr.  Jacob  also  recoimted  a  new  Polish 
study  which  revealed  it  required  half  the 
time — with  use  of  DMSO — for  patients  to 
be  free  of  symptoms  from  disc  disease  of  the 
neck  and  lower  back. 

It  continues  to  be  an  excellent  treatment 
for  sprains,  bruises  and  bursitis,  yet  in  the 
United  States,  clinical  studies,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, are  only  permitted  to  use  It  for 
maximum  of  14  days. 

Becatise  DMSO  evaluations  reveal  it  to  be 
a  new  therapeutic  principle,  he  said,  "It  may 
indeed  be  foreign  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
This  could  be  one  of  the  major  reasons  DMSO 
ha>  encountered  problems. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  potential  benefit 
to  mankind  is  such  that  it  deserves  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  basic  scientists  and  physi- 
cians In  every  specialty  of  medicine." 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  we* 
the  Nixon  administration  ended  its  10th 
month  in  office.  In  this  relatively  briefs- 
period  of  time,  it  has  made  many  sub- 
stantial accomplishments. 

In  an  address  last  Friday,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTON).  offered  what  I  believe  is 
a  fair  appraisal  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  administration.  Speaking  to  the 
Rochester,  N.Y..  Chapter  of  the  National 
Tool  and  Die  and  Precision  Machining 
Association.  Congressman  Horton  out- 
lined an  impressive  list  of  administra- 
tion achievements,  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational. 

Citing  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  since  President  Nixon's  inaugural 
address  on  January  20,  Congressman 
HoRTON  also  points  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  an  end  to  the  shouting 
and  polarization  in  America  has  not  been 
answered. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  full  text  of  Congressman  Hor- 
TON's  November  21  address  with  our  col- 
leagues: 

Text  of  Remarks  of  Congressman  Frank 
Horton  at  a  Dinner  in  His  Honor  Given 
BY  THE  National  Tool  and  Die  and  Pre- 
cision Machining  Association.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Fritat,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1969 

"We  find  ourselves  rich  in  goods,  but 
ragged  in  spirit;  reaching  with  magnificent 
precisian  for  the  moon,  but  falling  Into  rau- 
cous discord  on  earth. 

"We  are  caught  in  war,  wanting  pteace. 
We're  torn  by  division,  wanting  xinlty.  We 
see  around  us  empty  lives,  wanting  fulfill- 
ment. We  see  tasks  that  need  doing,  waiting 
for  hands  to  do  them. 

"To  a  crisis  of  the  spirit,  we  need  an 
answer  of  the  spirit. 

"And  to  find  that  answer,  we  need  only 
look  within  ourselves. 

"When  we  listen  to  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature,'  we  find  that  they  celebrate 
the  simple  things,  the  basic  things — such 
as  goodness,  decency,  love,  kindness. 

"Greatness  comes   in   simple   trappings. 
"The   simple    things   are   the    ones   most 
needed  today  if  we  are  to  surmount  what 
divides  us  and  cement  what  iinites  tis.  To 
lower  our  voices  would  be  a  simple  thing. 
"In  these  difficult  years,  America  has  suf- 
fered from  a  fever  of  words:   from  inflated 
rhetoric   that   promises   more   than   It   can 
deliver;   frcan  angry  rhetoric  that  fans  dis- 
contents    into    hatreds;     from     bombastic 
rhetoric  that  poetures  Instead  of  persuading. 
"We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  until 
we  stop  shouting  at  one  another — untU  we 
speak  quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can 
be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices. 

"For  its  part.  Government  will  listen.  We 
win  strive  to  listen  in  new  ways — to  the 
voices  of  quiet  anguish,  the  voices  that  speak 
without  words,  the  voices  of  the  heart — to 
the  injured  voices,  the  anxious  voices,  the 
voices  that  have  despaired  of  being  heard. 
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"Those  who  have  been  left  out  we  will 
try  to  bring  In.  Those  left  behind,  we  will 
help  to  catch  up." 

With  these  words,  President  Nixon  In  his 
Inaugxiral  address  let  us  Icnow  that  he  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  single  most  serious 
threat  to  our  Vatlon  today — a  polarized 
American  people,  communicating  with  each 
other  only  through  confrontation  and  dis- 
sent. 

On  January  20,  America  was  a  haven  of 
unsolved  crises  and  uneased  frustration  for 
growing  numbers  of  our  people.  We  are  still 
plodding  uphill  toward  the  solution  of  many 
of  our  problems,  but  I  think  a  good  start  has 
been  made. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  administration  can 
boast  a  number  of  considerable  accomplish- 
ments. A  year  ago,  the  Vietnam  debate  still 
raged  over  whether  we  should  stay  In  Viet- 
nam to  the  finish  or  withdraw.  Today,  the 
whole  basis  of  debate  has  been  transformed. 
Now  it  concerns  not  whether,  but  how  fast 
we  should  bring  our  ground  troops  home 
from  Vietnam — whether  we  should  pull  out 
Immediately  or  gradually,  In  order  to  leave 
a  strengthened  South  Vietnam  better  able 
to  defend  itself. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  troop  with- 
drawals and  de-escalation  in  Vietnam  is  the 
announcement  of  the  new  Nixon  Doctrine  of 
foreign  policy.  In  a  television  program  I 
taped  earlTer  this  week  for  showing  in  Roch- 
ester Sunday,  Counselor  to  the  President, 
Bryce  Harlow,  said  the  President  believes 
threatened  countries  should  furnish  their 
own  manpower  to  wage  these  struggles,  draw- 
ing on  substantial  economic  help  and  mili- 
tary equipment  from  the  United  States  where 
necessary. 

Mr.  Harlow  said,  and  I  quote:  "The  United 
States  should  not  be  furnishing  combat  man- 
power but  should  be  furnishing  these  coun- 
tries other  kinds  of  help  ..." 

This  new  doctrine  means  that  continued 
containment  of  conununlsm  and  other 
threats  to  free  world  countries  can  no 
longer  and  will  no  longer  depend  solely  on 
the  willingness  of  America  to  spill  its  blood 
on  foreign  shores. 

It  also  means  that  while  they  can  rely 
heavily  on  our  dollar  and  equipment  aid,  our 
allies  will  have  to  prepare  themselves  to 
meet  threats  in  their  own  regions  of  the 
world.  To  me,  this  updating  of  our  post- 
World  War  n  containment  policy  is  long 
overdue,  and  I  congratulate  the  President 
on  his  foresight  and  coiuage  in  announcing 
the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  In  foreign 
affairs  goes  on.  At  this  moment,  representa- 
tives of  the  world's  two  super-powers  are 
meeting  in  Helsinki  to  work  to  end  the 
headlong  rush  into  new  and  exp>ensive  nu- 
clear weapons  and  delivery  systems  that 
could  be  added  to  those  now  deployed,  which 
already  could  destroy  the  world  hundreds 
of  times  over.  These  talks  are  not  designed 
to  weaken  one  side  and  strengthen  the 
other.  Rather,  we  will  try  to  mutually  agree 
on  a  level  of  strategic  strength  which  pro- 
vides both  sides  an  acceptable  balance  of 
power,  without  continuing  the  painful, 
dangerous  and  expensive  process  of  invent- 
ing new  tools  of  world  terror.  I  pray  that 
these  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(S.A.L.T.)  will  be  successful.  These  talks  are 
a  direct  result  of  President  Nixon's  pledge  to 
change  the  basis  of  oiu-  foreign  policy  from 
one  of  confrontation,  to  one  of  negotiation 
from  strength. 

In  addition  to  progress  in  Vietnam,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  SALT  talks,  the  Ad- 
ministration, with  the  help  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  has  begun  to  restructure 
our  policy  toward  the  vital  nations  of  Latin 
America,  and  to  replace  the  largely  unsuc-  - 
cessful  Alliance  for  Progress.  Also,  Instead  of 
goading  the  two  nucleair-tlpped  giants  of 
China  and  Russia  ii^*o  war  with  each  other — 
a  war  whose  literal  and  political  fallout  could 
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ignite  the  world — the  President  has  made 
deliberate  but  cautious  moves  toward  re- 
opening conununlcatlons  with  the  Red 
Chinese,  as  we  have  wi^  the  Russians. 

I  believe  these  steps  constitute  more  prog- 
ress in  foreign  policy  than  our  nation  has 
seen  in  any  five  year  period  since  World 
War  n — and  all  this  has  been  done  since 
January  20th. 

There  have  also  been  some  very  promising, 
but  less  substantial  accomplishments  on  the 
domestic  front. 

For  years,  the  young  people  of  America 
have  lived  under  the  yoke  of  an  unfair  and 
undemocratic  system  of  military  manpower 
procurement.  Early  in  this  decade,  commis- 
sions and  study  groups  were  named  to  sug- 
gest draft  changes.  All  of  their  reports  have 
been  gathering  dust. 

Finally,  this  year.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  support  for  establishing  an  all- 
Volunteer  Army  after  Vietnam,  and  he  named 
the  first  Presidential  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Army.  But  he  emphasized  that  we 
could  not  wait  for  the  post-Vietnam  era  to 
eliminate  the  worst  injustices  of  the  draft — 
so  he  prop>osed  a  series  of  reforms  to  the 
Congress  which  would  enable  him  to  set  up 
a  lottery  and  shorten  the  period  of  prime 
eligibility  to  one  year.  Instead  of  eight  years. 
Two  days  ago,  this  draft  reform  bill  cleared 
its  last  hurdle  in  Congress.  It  will  be  Imple- 
mented in  January.  Despite  the  Intolerable 
length  of  time  it  took  to  get  any  Congres- 
sional action  on  draft  reform,  we  finally  have 
some  meaningful  reform — and  I  must  credit 
the  President's  efforts  with  winning  the 
battle  in  Congress. 

Victories  against  other  serious  domestic 
problems  are  still  In  the  works — but  they  are 
further  along  than  ever  before  In  recent 
history. 

Our  intolerable  welfare  system,  which 
breeds  repeated  generations  of  poverty  and 
dependency  and  hoiielessness,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  major  Presidential  address  last  Au- 
gust, and  his  bold  family  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  I  have  co-sponsored,  is  now  be- 
ing aired  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee along  with  reforms  In  our  outdated 
Social  Security  System. 

After  public  muttering  about  needed  re- 
forms In  our  electoral  college  system  every 
foiu"  years  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Presi- 
dent and  congressional  leaders  this  year  an- 
nounced support  for  sweeping  electoral  re- 
forms, and  the  House  has  already  sent  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  action. 

The  Federal  income  tax  burden  has  fallen 
imfalrly  on  the  shoulders  of  middle-income 
and  working  Americans,  Including  most  small 
businessmen.  The  most  sweeping,  and  most 
controversial  tax  reform  bill  in  history  was 
passed  by  the  Hoiise  last  summer,  and  Senate 
action  is  likely  early  next  year.  There  are 
some  sticky  provisions  in  the  House  bill,  but 
the  main  thrust  of  the  bill— to  redistribute 
the  tax  biu-den  on  an  equitable  basis  among 
all  Americans — Is  a  move  that  is  long  over- 
due. 

American  science  and  industry  have  com- 
pleted this  year  a  decade-long  giant  step 
Into  space  exploration.  Only  a  few  hours  ago, 
our  fourth  manned  flight  Into  lunar  orWt, 
and  second  ventvire  to  the  moon's  surface, 
fired  Its  engines  to  return  to  mother  earth. 
We  cannot  even  dream  of  all  of  the  changes 
and  the  progress  that  this  new  knowledge  will 
mean  for  man  and  his  society.  But  ever; 
American  can  be  proud  of  the  precision  and 
the  courage  of  those  who  have  helped  accom- 
pUsh  this  feat — including  the  contribution 
of  oiu"  strong  tool  and  die  Industry. 

I  have  often  spoken  out  on  policies  and 
crises  where  progress  and  accomplishment 
have  been  lacking.  We  are  not  fulfilling  our 
promise  of  better  schooling,  better  housing 
and  better  Jobs  for  all  those  Americana  who 
are  in  need  of  these  opportunities.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  with  these  goals — which 
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I  have  put  first  on  my  list  of  Federal  and 
national  priorities.  And  I  was  very,  very  proud 
today  to  help  you  dedicate  a  very  significant 
step  forward  in  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  Job  development. 

TTxe  Rochester  Tool  and  Die  and  Precision 
Machining  Institute  Is  a  model  of  coopera- 
tion between  government  and  private  indus- 
try In  developing  the  skills  we  need  to  pro- 
vide manpower  for  our  technical  industries. 
I  "am  not  only  proud  that  this  facility  is  in 
Rochester,  but  doubly  proud  as  a  member 
of  the  Snxall  Business  Conunittee,  that  a 
group  of  Independent,  small  businessmen 
have  banded  together  to  provide  this  skills 
center  for  youth  in  our  area. 

We  need  to  see  repetition  of  this  kind  of 
project  a  thousand  times  over  in  America  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  crisis  in  skills  and  Joba 
But  this  institute  and  its  staff,  its  apprentices 
and  Its  programs  give  me  hope  that  we  will 
get  this  Job  done. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  about  accomplish- 
ments, about  progress  and  about  a  lot  of 
hard  work  that  has  been  done  in  foreign  and 
domestic  pMllciee  since  January  20th.  Think- 
ing back  to  the  President's  words  on  Inaugu- 
ration Day,  asking  Americans  to  lower  their 
voices  so  they  can  hear  each  other's  words, 
one  would  think  that  these  accomplishments 
woud  help  to  narrow  the  polarization  and 
division  in  our  country. 

You  and  I  know  that  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. If  anything,  the  gap  between  gen- 
erations, between  the  races,  between  the 
conservative  and  the  liberal,  and  between 
those  who  support  and  opp>o6e  our  peace 
plans  for  Vietnam  has  grown  dangerously 
wider  since  January  20th. 

I  have  spent  some  time  listening  since 
January,  and  I  have  not  sensed  a  lowering 
of  voices  or  an  end  to  the  shouting  of  one 
group  of  Americans  against  another.  If  any- 
thing, the  fever  pitch  of  dissent,  of  charges, 
and  of  counter-charges  Is  higher  than  It  was 
last  winter. 

I  will  not  add  to  the  polarization  by  blam- 
ing only  the  hippies,  the  black  militants 
and  youthful  protesters  for  this  failure.  For 
they  must  share  the  blame  with  government 
and  the  so-called  establishment.  Nedther 
side  has  made  any  reasonable  attempt  to  see 
the  point  of  view  of  the  other,  or  to  lower 
Its  voice  long  enough  to  hear  the  meanings 
of  both  sides. 

First,  we  must  fault  a  large  body  of  Ameri- 
cans who  seem  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  the 
Administration  to  make  a  mis-step — so  they 
can  pounce  on  a  new  slogan  or  symbol  for 
the  antl-eatabllshment  cause.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  made  its  share  of  mis-steps,  but 
the  public  reprimands  have  been  charac- 
terized by  over-reactions  which  have  had  the 
effect  of  deliberately  widening  the  credibility 
gap  beyond  what  it  is. 

An  example  is  the  President's  ABM  pro- 
posal. I,  for  one,  felt  that  $6  billion  or  more 
was  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  on  an  un- 
tried and  possibly  unnecessary  new  mis- 
sile. I  studied  both  sides  carefully  and  fi- 
nally decided  to  vote  against  the  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriation  for  the  ABM  system.  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  Nixon  ABM  proposal  Is 
a  considerable  Improvement  and  paring  tiown 
over  what  the  last  President  proposed — an 
anti-missile  system  that  would  have  ringed 
many  American  cities  with  rocket  sites.  That 
proposal  was  provocative,  not  defensive. 
President  Nixon  offered  this  plan  in  the 
sincere  belief  that  it  was  needed.  I  voted 
"no"  in  the  sincere  belief  that  its  costs 
did  not  Justify  the  prospects  for  its  benefits 
or  effectiveness. 

But  thinking  through  this  decision  was 
not  an  easy  task  in  the  midst  of  the  shout- 
ing that  both  sides  carried  on.  Opponents 
and  potential  opponents  of  the  President 
Inunedlately  launched  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  Administration,  labeling  the  President 
and  his  advisers  as  militarists  and  war- 
mongers. The  inevitable  slog;ans  and  bumper 
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iMefetnooeme  out .  on-  boib  tMttti.  Oo*  witd. 

"ASM  IsMLBdael."  A»0ttIeri>9Mte<f^  "MiMtfe 

-OetaiiM  fMatoa  apnw."  o^gmtni-tm  of  t^ieijAd- 

.  silolatmtloR  proposal  ^  somehow  8»w  »  nead 

.(••Jvlsk^*  alKTUtlng  match  full  blMt..Th9y 

proaouno*A  «hMk>w7  wmiUqo  of  qeiw  {4u#- 

5i{tn.oilUtMl«B.-eom»  pubilie»tlons.  lab^ed 

ABM'.opiKSiaat*  as  wop^rioiliU!  or  eyea  9a 

"cooiaMmat :    syropMhlacrs"      daqgetoD^y 

tamperUiK'  withi  «ur;:nat^nal  seeurlty.- 

None  oj  this  shouting  from  eit^MT  side  was 
necessary.  All  of  It  contributed  to  a  new 
bandwagon  of  f>m<  etahllnhmrnt  sentiment, 
and  a  new  onslaught  of  (q>lnion  against  all 
protestecB  .  ,         ,        ..        , 

'rbk'viifeMfa"tieMt<*l»;<<'ct»u»er  tlMN*n- 
ter  of  tbeipMbleditfohf  in  Aitoerlte.  The  cause 
of  peace — defined  ae  inunedlate  and  unilat- 
eral-iinb(ii:^wia-^  ppe  vfalchrunMwfnany 
grcrtitife'WlthhiAmferifcaa'wjertfty  which  other- 
wise do  not  always  Bgt«ei  Young  people  want 
an  Immediate  ead  to  the  war-r-^t  least  the 
American  portion  of  it — because  they  abhor 
killing  and  the^  cannot'  b^ar  any  further 
deaths :  of  their  classmates  ■  BOdr  friends — 
they  do  hot  want  toii,ay?  to  fight'rorji  policy 
which  they  see  even  the  govfemmfent  Ijs  slowly 
closing  dowtJ.  They  want  It  closed  down  b*- 
'for«  It  involves  U>em-^^«»itr.  BlatAi  wtant  Uie 
i war  :fa  ena  biedause '  they  know  that  needM 
(edtrsit  funds  for  urban  renewal,  bousing, 
ednoafelpn,  Jobs,  ha^th  and  new  welfare  pro- 
(cams  will  not  be  forthoomlng  1a  sufDdent 
»moifnt  until  the  war  Is  pver.  "Hioee  who  see 
the  imprdctlcillty  of  an  outdated  policy 
which  has  America  policing  the  world  want 
an  end  to  the  war.  Tbeee  people  are  not  all 
young,  or  black  or  liberal.  They  Just  do  not 
see  Vietnam  as  a  moral  cause  worth  dytng 
for.  So  together,  these  Americans,  all  sin(:efe 
and  all  united  In  their  cause,  march  agalnat 
death  and  rally  for  Immediate  withdrawal  In 
Washington. 

I  did  not  participate  in  the  moratorium 
events,' because  I  believe  the  President  is  on 
the  right  track  in  his  fixed  wltbdrawal  time- 
table, designed  to  strengthen  the  Sout^ 
Vietnamese  for  the  struggle  that  will  con- 
tinue after  we  learve.  The  process  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  has  been  going  on  for  a  year,  and 
I  do  not  think  It  sliould  take  another  full 
fear  to  complete  this  process  abd  withdraw 
our  ground  combat  troops. 

Although'  I  do  not  agree  with  those  whose 
frustration  with  the  war  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  they  can  ignore  the  conse- 
quences of  total,  Unmediate  withdrawal,  I  see 
no  need  to  belittle  them,  or  to  characterize 
them  as  something  they  are  not.  The  demon- 
strations in  Washington  last  weekend  were 
by  and  large  peaceful  and  sincere.  Except 
for  a  few  groups  of  hard-core  anarchists 
who  seek  violence  as  a  means  of  attracting 
attention  and  TV  cameras,  and  as  a  means 
of  destroying  America,  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  journeyed  to  the  Capi- 
tal were  well-behaved.  They  came  to  express 
disagreement  with  government  policies  In 
a  dignified  way.  Over  95  per  cent  of  them  did 
just  that. 

I  was  very  disturbed  to  see  attempts  by 
Administration  officials  to  downgrade  the 
onmbers  and  the  behavior  of  the  demon- 
BtratorB.  The  government  was  right  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst,  and  to  Insure  the  pres- 
ence of  sufficient  manpower  to  handle  a  riot. 
It  was  wrong  to  deny  the  decomm  of  those 
who  came  in  peace. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  President  that  policy 
decisions  must  not  be  made  In  the  streets 
In  our  democracy,  which  has  adequate  chan- 
nels for  protest  and  reform  of  policies.  But  I 
do  not  think  It  was  necessary  to  appear  to  Ig- 
nore the  voices  of  the  peace  marchers.  That 
is  the  other  extreme.  When  there  are  re- 
sponsive channels  of  government— and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  In  .America — then  deci- 
sions should  be  made  through  those  chan- 
nels: through  Oongreaa,  through  the  White 
House,  through  orderly  petitioning  ai^4  In 
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i.'lt^-TP^Mig.boo^.  A  piwmeful  ^^nonstratlon 
de8lgne<^  tprpretltlon  the  goyeawieoi.a^d  \o 
jlnflMOfUM  Ita  poUQles  is  at  biobift  in  a,  ftei^oc- 
,  tmjt  ^BhV  dfmaiujB  ■s^u^d  ^ion^/'tbe  sldf  • 
; Tf9X$t  in  dlarei^^cbo^  our  jsyatem ^f  {poyeip- 
ment  have «o  Place  ^r^-;  I       ;  ^         V, 

The  result'ls  more  shouting,  and  a  wider 
,gidt  betvreen'the.  d^qaoiistrfttors  (mk^  the^r 
'  efect^  officlats  whoM '  policies  tln^y  Wish  'to 
'chaiitek.  ■■•■-■■  _  ■■  ■  i' 

You  can  no  more '  blTaracterlze  all  of  the 
itMtreheta  tX  the  ^Morattortttm  as.  "tftipudent 
'BBfoii"  tlSaA  you'  can  caH  every  puMie;  oll- 
'ClATiW  polfo«mui  a  "fascist  plg.^'  Both  are 
m<se^.' Both?  are  provooative.  Both  contribute 
-t^dlviBfbH-atid^polarltfatlon.  Both  widen  the 
dangeroiis  gulf  which  has  Americans  shovrt- 
)i^  ati  othet  ADtiericaas,  instead  of  reaaoning 
■fioge'ther. 

t  ee^^-leC^'uS  stop  tb^'rtiouttng  •Ob  both 
sldea.  If,  trufy,  we  are  to  f<^ow  the  Presi- 
dent's word*  on  January  20,  and  If  the  gov- 
ernment as  wen  as  the  peot^le  Is  to  foOotr 
thelA,  we  had  better  begin  now. 

The  shouting  has  grown  so  thick  and  ao 
hiiud  that  neither  side  cah  see  that  bofh 
share  a  commbngoal  In  Vietnam,  a  prompt 
end  to  the- bloody  and  ooetly  presence  of 
American  troops.  The  ABM  Is  a  subject  about 
"which  reasonable  men  can  differ — but  the 
shouting  prevents  either  side  from  hearing 
or  reeognfeing  anything  reatonabl*:  about 
their  adversaries. 

I-  think  the  President  has  the  flret  re- 
sponsibility to  impli^ment  his  own  worda.  If 
Administration  attacks  on  demonstrators 
will  soften  and  those  Amertoans  Who  deUght 
In  pouncing  on  the  mistakes  of  their  lead- 
ers will  stop  and  think  before  they  dream 
up  a  new  bumper  stleker,  or  a  new  tlogaa— 
then  we  can  get  down  to  the  buslnen  of 
listening  to  each  other.  The  only  shouts  that 
remain  would  be  the  shouts  of  the  true  an- 
archists, thoee  who  are  really  impudent 
enough  to  want  to  destroy  America  any  way 
they  can.  If  only  we  would  Isolate  their 
shouts,  I  think  we  would  see  their  apparent 
numbers  shrink,  and  I  think  we  could  deal 
property  and  forcefully  with  them. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of  In 
America.  I  have  listed  what  I  think  are  the 
significant  accomplishments  of  our  Nation 
in  the  past  10  months. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

We  must  remember  how  far  we  have  come 
as  a  Nation  in  the  last  200  years,  and  In  the 
last  300  days,  and  must  work  feverishly  to 
build  on  our  accomplishments.  The  building 
we  dedicated  today  Is  one  of  which  you  should 
be  proud.  I  hope  that  this  acoomplishment  Is 
given  as  much  public  attentlon\a8  the  un- 
solved problems  are  given  this  weekend. 

The  President  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the 
Congress  last  week.  He  said  one  thing  that  I 
wish  to  leave  you  with  tonight.  He  said  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  all  Americans. 
Whatever  our  political,  or  racial,  or  economic 
differences — we  are  Americans.  That  is  the 
most  Important  fact  about  every  one  of  us. 
With  that  thought,  we  are  united  In  spirit, 
In  purpose  and  In  nationhood.  Without  It, 
we  t\A  permanent  polarization.  As  Lincoln 
said  a  centTiry  ago:  "A  house  divided  against 
Itself  cannot  stand." 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 
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lAmerieMv   tbe  Plttsljurgh   Pxeu^   tj|e 
Gofry;>  Pa...  Journal,  and  WfiSA  radio 

station  edltolriai  of  September  9,  1969,  in 
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-  Ttit)  reported  smiles  on  Uie  faces  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Public  Works  subcommft- 
tee  who  favor  bigger,  longer,  wMer,  heavier 
trucks  must  have  given  Federal  Hlghw&y 
Administrator  F.  C.  Turner- some  inkling  of 
what  his  "inability"  to  make  a  reconunendli- 
tlon  on  the  Issue  meant.  ' 

Mr.  Turner  said  he  did  not  have  "stifl- 
dei&tly  reliable  evidence"  to  say  whether 
'  Interstate  highway  s4fety  would  be  adveracAy 
affected  by  raising  allowable  truck  weight 
from  73^280  pounds  to  108,600  pounds;  allow- 
able width  from  eight  feet  to  81^,  and  settlzlg 
the  maximum  length  at  70  feet. 

I"or  obvious  reasons,  the  tracking  Indnstiy 
hail  long  been  advocating^  these  increases' 
th^  bl^  ebonomy  pactfage  gets  bigger  a^ 
more  economical  all  the  time,  so  far  as  t^<^ 
interests  are  concerned.  And  those  sn^ng 
committee  members  seem  to  indicate  t6e 
truckers  may  be  on  the  way  to  having  their 
way. 

Bttt  it  is  also  of  some  small  interest  jto 
tax-paying  motorists  and  the  American  Autb- 
moblle  Association  has  fought  valiantly 
•gainst  letting  trucks,  which'  already  dog 
many  of  tbe  public's  roads,  be  extended  to 
Infinity.  We  think  the  AAA  has  made  a  good 
case;  trucks  ar^  already  big  enough,  and  the 
way  truck  lines  whipeaW  the  states  to  gain 
advantages  must  seem  to  many  drivers  (even 
some  truck  drivers)  to  be  close  to  the  propdr- 
tlons  of  a  scandal. 

We  know  Industry  must  move  the  gooda, 
and  the  more  pounds  of  cargo  you  can  pnt 
In  the  hands  of  one  team  of  drivers,  tt>s 
lower  the  tmlt  costs. 

But  there  has  to  be  a  limit  or  there  will  be 
nothing  but  trucks  on  our  major  highways. 
Though  they  pay  more  taxes  Individually, 
they  certainly  don't  pay  more  than  the  mass 
of  ordinary  drivers — and  even  If  they  did. 
John  Q.  Public  has  never,  that  we  know  of. 
proposed  to  build  roads  exclusively  for  thalr 
use. 

Although  the  legislation  In  question  deals 
only  with  Interstate  highways,  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  supertrucks  have  to  come  down  to 
state  and  local  roads  somewhere,  so  the  leg- 
islation, in  effect.  Is  for  smaller  roads  (and 
bridges  and  tunnels)  too. 

It  seems  to  us  the  national  legislation  Is 
desirable,  but  modest,  rather  than  extreme, 
limits  are  required.  We  regret  that  the  High- 
way Administrator  has  "copped  out'  'on  t^ls 
question,  but  we  hope  Congress  will  have  t^e 
Intestinal  fortitude  to  stand  up  to  a  formid- 
able lobbying  Interest  and  set  a  "thus  tar 
and  00  farther"  rule  the  journeying  layman 
can  live  with,  too.  i 

rFrdm  tHA  Somerset  (Pa.)   American,  Sept. 

17. 19691 

Bio  TaucK  Bnx 

Legislation  before  Congress  permitting  big- 
ger, heavier  trucks  on  interstate  highways 
should  be  run  right  off  the  road. 

A'  similar  type  measure  was  killed  last 
year  and  it  Is  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
tracking  interests  that  a  new  blU  of  this 
type  -can  be  revived  and  built  lnt6  a  f  otmld- 
able  threat  In  Just  a  yeai'l  time. 

The  big  track  bill  now  being  considered 
would  raise  federal  limits  oathe  mtessute 
system  from  73.280  pounds  to  108,S00':poaulB. 

If  the  bm  paseetr  -OMigreStf  anQ  is  -signed 
into  law  It  wlU  betq[>  t^the  statasto  deter- 
mine What  weights  <he^  -will  petmit,  np 
to  the  ftederal'maihntim.  The  speeucle  In 
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HarrlBburg  as  the  lobbylsta  swing  Into  action 
la  not  difficult  to  picture,  providing  Congress 
acts,  whlcli  we  hope  it  doesn't. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  cf  George  Kachleln  of  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  should  be  suffi- 
cient in  Itself  to  defeat  the  big  truck  bill. 

According  to  Kachleln,  a  quarter  of  fed- 
erally regulated  inter-clty  trucks  and  more 
than  half  of  inter-clty  buses  were  Involved  in 
accidents  in  fiscal  1967. 

Kachleln  used  Federal  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  safety  reports  and  a  truck  accident 
study  done  in  1968  for  the  AutomobUe  Man- 
ufacturers Association  to  show  that  most  of 
those  killed  in  truck-auto  collisions  were 
auto  occupants. 

The  manufacturers'  study  showed  there 
were  0.3  fatal  injuries  per  100  persons  in  col- 
lisions between  autos  and  pickup  trucks. 

"The  rate  Jumps  to  7.1  per  100  when  the 
coUUlon  U  between  a  passenger  car  and  a 
tractor- trailer  combination,"  Kachleln  said. 
When  the  collUlon  Is  between  a  passenger 
car  and  a  tractor-two-trallers  combination, 
the  rate  Increases  to  13-3— A  173  per  cent 
Increase  In  severity. 

Bigger,  heavier  trucks  also  constitute  a 
threat  to  public  property. 

'-■*  •  has  estimated  that  bigger  trucks 
wotiTB  add  $8.5  billion  In  repair  and  con- 
struction costs  to  the  interstate  systems  In 
10  years. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  June  8.  19691 
Bigger  And  Bigger? 

Once  again.  Rep.  Prank  M.  Clark  has  re- 
vealed himself  as  a  champion  of  those  who 
hope  to  bxirden  our  highways  with  giant 
trucks  and  giant  buses. 

Last  year  the  Lawrence  County  Democrat 
was  a  co-sponsor  of  a  bill  which  would  have 
permitted  almost  a  doubling  of  the  73.280- 
pound  truck- weight  limit  on  Interstate  high- 
ways. Motorists  became  so  enraged  by  this 
highway-boxcar  proposal  that  the  House 
wisely  burled  the  bill. 

Rep.  Clark  doesn't  give  up  easily,  however. 
Now  he  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  widening  buses  from  96  to  102 
Inches. 

This  measure,  regarded  as  the  opening  shot 
in  a  new  battle  for  bigger  buses  and  bigger 
trucks,  also  would  permit  side-view  mirrors 
on  buses  to  extend  outward  without  limit — 
even  beyond  the  102-inch  width. 

Although  these  elongated  mirrors  would 
protrude  above  auto  roofs,  some  highway 
experts  fear  they  could  force  oncoming  trucks 
to  swerve  In  order  to  avoid  them.  And  if 
any  autos  should  happen  to  be  In  the  way 
then — well,  that's  just  too  bad. 

After  Mr.  Clark  got  his  btg-vehlcle  steam- 
roller under  way,  another  bill  was  Intro- 
duced by  an  Illinois  Congressman  with  the 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  American 
Trucking  Assn.  This  measure  would  permit 
longer,  wider  and  heavier  rigs  on  Interstate 
Highways. 

The  proposed  dimensions — 70  feet  long, 
102  Inches  wide  and  92,500  poimds  would 
hardly  contribute  to  highway  safety.  Trucks 
In  Pennsylvania  now  are  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum length  of  55  feet;  width,  96  Inches; 
weight,  73,280  pounds.  And  they  are  big 
enough ! 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  that  the  so- 
called  Truck  Operators  Non-Partisan  Com- 
-tulttee  distributed  thousands  of  dollars  In 
campaign  contrlbuUons  between  1966  and 
1968  to  15  members  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  approved  the  Ill- 
fated  big- truck  bin  last  year.  Mr.  Clark,  a 
member  of  this  conmilttee,  received  $600 
himself. 

Now,  according  to  records  of  the  Ho\ise 
clerk,  a  new  group  formedJijr  bus  operators — 
The  Bus  Industry  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee— has  passed  out  several  thousand  ioUars 
In  contributions  to  key  congressmen. 
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Mr.  Clark  was  re-elected  last  year.  He  will 
be  up  for  election  again  next  year. 

Perhaps  It's  time  for  his  constituents  In 
Beaver,  Butler  and  Lawrence  Counties  who 
oppose  Big  Trucks  and  Big  Buses  to  get 
ready  to  give  Mr.  Clark  the  Big  Boot. 

[Prom  the  Corry  (Pa.)  Journal.  Sept.  20. 1969) 

Thk    "Bio   Rio"   Bui.   Shouu)   Be   Plaookd 

Down 

Any  Corry  motorist  who  has  tried  In  vain 
to  pass  a  tractor- trailer  rtg  on  one  of  our 
lesser  and  thus  more  dangerous  highways 
will  frown  on  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
to  allow  an  Increase  In  the  size  of  the  behe- 
moths. 

We  are  doing  our  share  of  frowning  too. 

The  big  truck  bill  now  being  considered 
would  raise  federal  limits  on  the  IntersUte 
system  from  73,280  pounds  to  108,500  poxmds. 

If  the  bill  passes  Congress  and  Is  signed 
Into  law  It  will  be  up  to  the  states  to  deter- 
mine what  weights  they  will  permit,  up  to 
the  federal  maximum.  The  spectacle  In 
Harrlsburg  as  the  lobbyists  swing  Into  ac- 
tion Is  not  difficult  to  picture,  providing 
Congress  acts,  which  we  hope  It  doesn't. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  of  George  Kachleln  of  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  should  be  suffi- 
cient In  Itself  to  defeat  the  big  truck  bill. 

According  to  Kachleln,  a  quarter  of  fed- 
erally regulated  Inter-clty  trucks  and  more 
than  half  of  inter-clty  buses  were  Involved  in 
accidents  In  fiscal  1967. 

Kachleln  used  Federal  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  safety  reports  and  a  truck  accident 
study  done  in  1968  for  the  AutomobUe  Man- 
ufacturers Association  to  show  that  most  of 
those  killed  in  truck-auto  collisions  were 
auto  occupants. 

The  manufactvurers'  study  showed  there 
were  0.3  fatal  injuries  per  100  persons  In  col- 
lisions between  autos  and  pickup  trucks. 

"The  rate  jumps  to  7.1  per  100  when  the 
collision  Is  between  a  passenger  car  and  a 
tractor-trailer  combination"  Kachleln  said. 
When  the  collision  Is  between  a  passenger 
car  and  a  tractor-two-trallers  combination, 
the  rate  Increases  to  13.3— A  173  percent  In- 
crease in  severity. 

Bigger,  heavier  trucks  also  constitute  a 
threat  to  public  property. 

Experts  have  testified  that  the  Ufe  expec- 
tancy of  Interstate  highway  pavements  and 
bridges  would  be  reduced  by  the  weightier 
vehicles  permitted  under  the  bill  now  before 
Congress.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
estimated  that  bigger  trucks  would  add  $8.5 
billion  In  repair  and  construction  costs  to 
the  Interstate  system  In  10  years. 

Congressmen  Joseph  P.  Vlgorito  and  Sens. 
Hugh  Scott  and  Richard  Schwelker  should 
vote  against  the  big  truck  bill. 

(A  WSBA  radio  editorial,  Sept.  9,  1969] 

The  Rigs  Are  Too  Big 
Do  you  want  bigger  and  heavier  trucks  on 
the  highways?  After  all.  In  truck-car  acci- 
dents, automobile  occupants  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  be  killed.  Research  shows  In 
these  truck-car  wrecks,  only  2%  of  deaths 
were  drivers  of  heavy  trucks  .  .  .  while  98% 
were  passenger  car  drivers  and  occupants! 
Would  you  Uke  to  see  yovur  odds  in  such  ac- 
cidents get  worse?  Then  be  sure  to  stand  by 
while  pending  legislation,  HJl.  11870,  passes 
t  m  Washington.  This  bill  would  permit  the 
operation  of  bigger  trucks  on  our  roads.  If 
enacted  this  legislation  would  guarantee  pre- 
mature cracking  of  pavements,  causing  ex- 
pensive repairs,  or  worse — rebuilding  entirely. 
And,  guess  who  will  pay  the  largest  share  for 
such  repairs?  If  you  enjoy  paying  these  extra 
taxes  then,  by  all  means,  see  that  hoxjse 
bill  11870  Is  enacted!  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  are  fed  up  with  the  hazard  of  big  trucks 
on  the  highways,  and  don't  want  even  bigger 
rigs  allowed — urge   Congressmen  Bshleman, 
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Goodllng  and  Schneebell  to  vote  against 
House  bin  11870.  If  you're  debating  writing 
your  man  In  Washington,  ponder  this  sober- 
ing evidence  ...  In  a  collision  between  a  pick- 
up truck  and  a  passenger  car,  there  are  three- 
tenths  fatal  Injuries  per  100  persons.  When 
you  coinde  with  a  tractor-trailer,  the  rate 
goes  up  to  7.1.  In  wrecks  with  tractor-two- 
traller  outfits — rigs  encouraged  by  House  bill 
11870 — the  death  rate  Increases  to  13.3  deaths 
per  100  people. 


COOPERATION  SPEEDS  SOLUTION 
TO  DESALINATION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26.  1969  I 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  R^. 
Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  during  the 
next  30  years  the  water  needs  of  this 
Nation  will  increase  some  300  percent. 
Btised  on  the  most  recent  figures  that  I 
have  available  to  me,  this  means  that  the 
water  consumption  throughout  the  Na- 
tion by  the  year  2000  will  reach  approxi- 
mately 1  trillion  gallons  per  day;  or  to 
bring  this  figure  down  to  a  more  personal 
standpoint,  the  consumption  of  water 
for  commerce,  industry,  irrigation,  live- 
stock, and  simple  drinking  water  will 
total  nearly  5,000  gallons  per  day  per 
person. 

Where  will  we  get  this  water?  There 
are  many  answers,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  augmentation  of  our  natural 
sources  of  ground  and  surface  water  by 
the  conversion  of  saline  water. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  looking  today  for 
ways  of  meeting  this  challenge.  This  goal 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  close  co- 
operation between  Federal  agencies  and 
private  industry.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
most  commendable  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  Government  and  industry  co- 
operation on  saline  water  conversion. 

On  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government, 
this  effort  is  being  guided  by  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  L.  Klein.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Water  Quality 
and  Research.  In  view  of  this  challenge 
which  faces  this  Nation  and  the  respon- 
sibility which  this  Congress  has  in  meet- 
ing this  challenge,  I  thought  it  appropri- 
ate that  Assistant  Secretary  Klein's  re- 
marks before  the  Government-Industry 
Conference  on  Saline  Water  Conversion, 
October  29,  1969,  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues. Accordingly.  I  include  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  Carl  L.  Klein 

This  Government-Industry  Conference  on 
Saline  Water  Conversion  marks  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  a  month  of  unprecedented  ac- 
tivity by  the  Interior  Department  In  leading 
this  Nation  toward  Improved  water  quality. 

Just  last  Friday,  we  wound  up  a  two-daj 
conference  of  Industry  executives  like  your- 
iyelves  who  came  to  Washington  to  exchange 
views  on  what  was  being  done  by  industrj 
about  water  pollution  abatement  and  to 
learn  what  the  Government  was  doing  V 
encourage  their  efforts. 

Six  of  the  top  executives  of  this  Nation 
and  six  from  abroad  presented  their  com- 
panies' plans.  They  revealed  a  growing  aware- 
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ness  of  the  pollution  problems  throughout 
the  Industrialized  Western  World.  They  also 
showed  industry  was  accepting  responsibility 
for  cleaning  up  Its  own  mess  and  for  pre- 
venting or  minimizing  water  pollution  In  the 
future. 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  rewarding  as- 
pect of  the  conference  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
public  Interest.  The  recognition  of  responsi- 
bility for  water  pollution  by  executives  from 
such  Industrial  giants  as  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Con- 
solidated Edison  Company  of  New  York 
means  that  abatement  efforts  are  at  last 
getting  the  attention  they  deserve. 

It  also  means  that  our  children  and  grand- 
children wUl  have  the  chance  after  all  to 
enjoy  cleaner  streams  and  lakes  Instead  of 
facing  the  prospect  of  continually  shrinking 
sources  of  quality  water  for  drinking,  fishing 
and  recreational  purposes. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  which  proved  so 
mutually  rewarding  was  shared  by  more  than 
750  representatives  of  a  wide  variety  of  In- 
dustries. By  helping  to  clear  the  air  of  un- 
certainty and  to  clarify  the  position  of  the 
Interior  Department  In  the  campaign  for 
clean  water,  the  conference  established  a 
framework  for  future  cooperation  In  a  strug- 
-  gle  m  which  we  can  all  be  victors. 

Earlier  this  month  we  held  hearings  on 
one  of  the  most  notorious  pollution  situa- 
tions of  our  times — Lake  Erie.  On  October  7 
and  8  In  Cleveland,  and  the  following  day 
m  Toledo,  our  people  met  with  municipal, 
state  and  Industry  officials  to  determine 
bow  we  might  speed  up  the  pollution  abate- 
ment programs  that  are  needed  to  save  Lake 
Erie  from  a  premature  death. 

Secretary  Hlckel  called  these  hearings 
"just  a  beginning"  of  this  Department's  ef- 
forts to  Identify  major  polluters  all  across 
the  Nation  and  to  set  enforcement  sched- 
ules for  a  prompt  cleanup  directed  toward 
the  complete  elimination  of  pollution. 

And  the  Secretary  said  at  the  time  that  if 
those  found  violating  water  quality  stand- 
ards have  not  taken  steps  to  eliminate  pol- 
lution within  180  days  after  hearings  have 
been  held,  he  has  the  authority  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  filing 
of  court  actions  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

We're  just  now  In  the  process  of  announc- 
ing a  follow-up  meeting  November  6  and  7 
to  examine  the  progress  made  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  Potomac  River  clean- 
up program  that  was  agreed  to  In  May  by 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Representatives  of  each  of  the 
water  pollution  cdbtrol  agencies  Involved 
will  report  on  the  activities  now  under  way 
to  comply  with  each  of  the  14  specific  ac- 
tions required  by  the  program. 

The  Potomac  situation  naturally  has  a 
high  priority  because  it  concerns  the  Na- 
tion's River  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
the  people  expect  us  to  make  sure  the  quality 
of  Its  water  meets  national  standards. 
Unfortunately,  years  of  Inadequate  pollu- 
tion abatement  efforts  have  made  it  unsuit- 
able for  swimming  and  fishing  and  scarcely 
usable  for  boating. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  on  the  Potomac, 
but  we've  already  come  a  long  way — just  In 
the  past  month. 

On  October  8,  Secretary  Hlckel  authorized 
an  engineering  study  of  a  pollution  control 
program  for  another  river  here  In  Washing- 
ton— the  Anacostla — which  may  help  solve 
water  problems  faced  by  a  number  of  other 
cities.  The  preliminary  engineering  plans 
foresee  the  creation  of  two  40-acre  artificial 
lakes  for  recreational  purposes  which  would 
also  be  used  to  halt  poUutlon  caused  by 
overfiows  from  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers. 

If  successful,  this  plan  would  not  only  pro- 
vide swimming  or  boating  facilities  for  thou- 
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sands  of  District  residents,  but  would  alao 
result  In  a  major  step  toward  cleaning  up 
the  Potomac. 

The  Anacostla  Is  a  tributary  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  during  heavy  rains,  combined 
outfall  from  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  In 
the  Northeast  section  of  the  city  are  dla- 
chargged  directly  Into  the  river  In  order  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  fioodlng  waste  treatment 
plants.  According  to  the  new  plan,  storm 
water  overflows  would  be  stored  and  treated 
In  a  15-acre  artificial  lake  before  being  dis- 
charged Into  the  two  proposed  recreational 
lakes  for  community  use. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  the  concept  of 
purifying  waste  water  to  such  a  degree  that 
It  can  be  used  again  for  recreational  pur- 
fKwes.  But  this  Is  the  first  time  such  an  ap- 
proach has  l>een  applied  to  the  problems  of 
combined  storm  water  discharges. 

To  speed  the  cleanup  of  the  Potomac,  a 
contract  for  almost  $750,000  was  announced 
October  12  for  a  pilot  waste  treatment 
project  which  promises  to  eliminate  pollu- 
tants faster  and  more  cheaply  and  reliably 
than  any  method  previously  employed.  The 
physical-chemical  plant  now  under  construc- 
tion at  Blue  Plains  will  treat  100,000  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  a  day  and  will  remove  99  per 
cent  of  contaminants. 

The  process  relies  heavily  on  chemicals  to 
remove  Impurities.  Lime  Is  added  to  remove 
solids,  phosphorohs  and  other  waste  ma- 
terial. And  before  the  effluent  Is  discharged 
Into  the  river,  it  Is  stripped  of  Its  ammonia 
content,  filtered  through  a  combination  of 
sand  and  coal,  passed  through  activated  car- 
bon absorption  units  and,  finally,  chlor- 
inated. 

Still  another  milestone  was  reached  by  In- 
terior Just  10  days  ago  when  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  an- 
nounced its  Intention  to  revise  Its  regula- 
tions so  municipalities  and  other  agencies 
would  have  to  provide  secondary  sewage 
treatment  In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
construction  grants. 

As  you  probably  know,  secondary  treat- 
ment eliminates  between  85  and  95  per  cent 
of  contaminants  In  effluent.  At  present,  how- 
ever, only  primary  treatment  Is  required 
for  a  grant.  Since  primary  removes  only  from 
35  to  45  per  cent  of  pollutants.  It  has  long 
been  considered  Inadequate  by  most  health 
officials. 

Our  efforts  to  reduce  and  eliminate  water 
pollution  are  by  no  means  confined  to  press- 
ing the  states  to  crack  down  harder  on  their 
own  offenders.  Another  step  that  was  taken 
by  Secretary  Hlckel  this  month  was  the 
initiation  of  an  Inquiry  to  determine  the 
need  for  water  qualty  standards  on  non- 
Federal  properties  that  are  located  on  Fed- 
eral lands. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas — notably  In- 
dian reservations,  public  lands,  national 
parks  and  certain  sections  of  seacoast — 
that  are  not  now  subject  to  the  water  stand- 
ards of  the  states  where  they  are  located. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  study  to  make 
certain  water  quality  standards  are  broadly 
applied  In  these  places. 

But  today  is  your  day.  .  .  . 

With  all  that  has  gone  on  already  this 
month  In  the  field  of  water  quality.  I  believe 
that  wiiat  you  have  assembled  for  here  today 
may  well  prove  the  most  significant  occasion 
of  the  month. 

That  is  because  our  expanding  population 
and  agricultural  and  Industrial  ou^ut  wlU 
be  placing  the  severest  strain  on  our  existing 
freshwater  resources  In  the  years  ahead.  And 
aside  from  developing  methods  to  treat  our 
waste  water  for  eventual  reuse,  It  appears 
almost  certain  that  we  will  have  to  look  to 
the  sea  to  supplement  our  needs  In  this  area. 

It  has  been  some  time  now  since  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  and  industry  representatives 
teamed  up  for  a  series  of  exploratory  meet- 
ings leading  to  this  one  here  today.  Out  of 
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these  meetings  came  a  decision  to  seek  out 
areas  of  mutual  Interest  to  08W  and  those 
of  you  In  the  desalting  Industry. 

The  areas  which  you  will  hear  much  more 
about  later  In  this  conference  Include:  (1) 
the  role  of  OSW  and  Industry;  (2)  patents; 
(3)  markets  for  desalting;  (4)  general  con- 
tractual policies,  procurement  practices  and 
procedures,  and  (5)  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation. 

For  each  of  these  areas,  committees  were 
assigned  the  Job  of  refining  the  Issues  for 
future  discussion — In  of>en  forum.  The  com- 
mittees were  made  up  of  Industry  represent- 
atives active  In  the  desalting  field  and  fa- 
miliar with  Its  problems. 

In  all,  more  than  60  representatives  of 
some  30  U.S.  Industries  and  institutions  have 
given  generously  of  their  time  and  capabil- 
ities in  preparing  Items  for  your  considera- 
tion. The  committee  members,  along  with 
key  personnel  of  OSW,  worked  long  and  hard 
to  make  these  two  days  a  success.  And  I  want 
to  thank  each  one  of  you  for  your  devotion 
to  this  task  .  .  .  especially  our  new  Director. 
Dr.  Chung-mlng  Wong. 

We  already  have  under  review  some  of  the 
committee  recommendations.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  conference,  and  after  some 
study,  we  expect  to  Implement  those  propos- 
als which  would  help  us  achieve  our  mutual 
goal  of  low-cost  fresh  water  from  the  sea. 

At  this  point,  though.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  some  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  on  the  role  of  OSW  and  In- 
dustry, and  cover, a  few  points  that  bear  on 
policy. 

The  committee  recommends  the  creation 
of  a  standing  advisory  group  that  would  give 
considered  views  relative  to  master  plans, 
future  plans,  programs  and  schedules.  I  agree 
with  this  to  the  point  of  a  master  plan  re- 
view, but  specific  programs  or  task  plans 
should  be  an  In-house  matter. 

The  major  thrust  of  where  we  are  going  is 
a  valid  topic.  But  any  lower-level  cut  may 
start  to  Impinge  on  specific  company  Inter- 
ests, and  we  must  keep  ourselves  flexible  In 
such  areas. 

In  regard  to  OSW's  patent  policy.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able difficulty  with  many  of  our  contractors 
and  grantees  in  this  matter.  The  result  has 
been  delays  In  contracting  and  prolonged 
patent  negotiations. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  patent  com- 
mittee raised  several  questions  about  OSW's 
policy,  and  many  of  their  points  were  well 
taken.  We  will  work  with  the  Solicitor  to 
review  present  policies  to  determine  If  new 
interpretations  can  be  developed  under  exist- 
ing laws. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  desire  for  Improved 
cooperation  between  OSW  and  Industry  In 
the  future.  In  the  past,  OSW  and  Industry 
team-work  accounted  for  some  outstanding 
advancements  in  desalting  technology.  To- 
day I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  more 
recent  examples  which  you  may  or  may  not 
know  about. 

We  have  received  preliminary  results  of  a 
study  (Aqua-Chem)  that  presents  some  ex- 
citing posslbiUties  for  the  use  of  desalting. 
The  study  deals  with  the  potential  use  of 
desalting  equipment  to  recover  valuable 
products  from  industrial  wastes.  It  would 
reduce  stream  {>onution  and  create  a  new 
market  for  desalination  equipment.  In  fact, 
the  proper  application  of  this  technology 
could  provide  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  business  In  food  and  other  by-products. 

The  dairy  Industry  offers  Just  one  example 
of  the  potential  In  this  field.  From  about  two 
gallons  of  milk,  the  dairy  industry  presently 
obtains  about  one  pound  of  cheese  and  one 
pound  of  whey  solids.  About  70  per  cent  of 
the  whey  Is  now  being  wasted.  Imposing  a 
severe  added  burden  upon  sewage  treatment 
facilities  If  It  Is  not  being  discharged  di- 
rectly Into  streams,  rivers  or  lakes. 
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.      By  treating  whey  with  a  combination  of 

diatlllatlon  and  membrane  desalting  proc- 

eaaes,  the  study  shows  a  high  protein  food 

'     supplement  can  be  produced  which  would 

'  have  a  market  value  of  about  25  cents  a 

pound.  This  represents  a  sales  potential  of 

^  i,  more  than  $200  mlUlon  per  year  for  upgraded 

whey  products. 

The  recovery  and  reuse  of  dairy  wastes 
alone  is  believed  capable  of  generating  a 
U.S.  market  for  desalting  equipment  of 
around  »260  million.  Just  as  Important,  It 
would  remove  a  sizeable  pollution  problem 
on  a  profitable  basis.  You  might  say  fight- 
ing pollution  can  make  you  rich. 

The  findings  thus  far  show  that  some  8,000 
industrial  plants  could  use  some  form  of 
desalting  to  recover  commercially  valuable 
contents  In  their  liquid  wastes.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  certain  metalplatlng  plants 
using  copper,  cadmium,  zinc  or  nickel.  About 
a.OOO  of  these  can  use  desalination  units  aver- 
aging 36.000  gallons  per  day  and  costing 
around  tSStOOO  apiece,  for  a  total  market 
of  (SO  million. 

These  are  Impressive  figures,  and  ftrom  them 
we  can  get  an  Insight  Into  what  aiq>ettr8  to 
be  an  unlimited  and  uB«B<Uiig  role  for  de- 
salting In  the  not-too-dlBtant  future. 
.  In  tb*  area  of  polluttMi  abatement,  there 
we  a  number  of  problems — and  opportuni- 
ties— Involving  salt*.  Remember  that  dis- 
solved salts  are  pollutants,  and  that  we  must 
control  their  entry  Into  our  iisable  aquifers, 
streams  and  lakes. 

The  Colorado  River  Is  one  of  those  being 
studied  by  OSW  In  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem. As  you  know,  the  salinity  of  this  rtver 
Is  increasing,  with  detrimental  results  to 
water  users.  To  develop  data  for  further  In- 
vestigations, OSW  Is  now  testing  reverse 
osmosis  desalting  processes  at  three  sites  on 
the  river:  Grand  Junction,  Colorado;  La- 
Verkln  Springs,  Utah,  and  Las  Vegas  Wash  tn 
Nevada. 

The  tests  are  being  conducted  on  three 
basic  types  of  waters  which  are  the  main 
causes  of  the  salinity  problem.  These  are 
irrigation  return  flows,  mineral  springs  and 
highly  saline  surface  streams.  With  the  In- 
formation obtained  from  these  tests,  we  will 
have  a  baseline  from  which  we  will  be  able 
to  determine  what  part  desalting  may  play 

In  cleaning  up  our  streams.  

Also  In  Colorado,  at  Fort  Morgan,  OSW 
has  been  conducting  intensive  studies  of  the 
potential  of  desalting  processes  for  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  a  city's  water  supply.  Port 
Morgan's  local  water  supply  gradually  has 
been  Increasing  and  now  contains  approxi- 
mately 1800  parts  of  dissolved  solids  per 
million  parts  of  water.  Therefore,  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  one  of  being  short  of  water,  but 
4mply  of  water  quality. 

More  and  more  communities  are  learning 
that  the  salinity  of  their  available  water  is 
Increasing  due  to  over-pumping  or  because 
man-made  pollutants  are  finding  their  way 
Into  fresh  water  aquifers. 
'' Several  mobile  brackish  water  pilot  de- 
salting plants  were  used  for  the  test  oper- 
ations at  Port  Morgan.  Data  from  the  tests 
Is  still  being  evaluated  to  determlnd^the  beet- 
solution  to  the  specific  water  quall^  prob- 
lems Involved.  This  Information  Is  expected 
to  be  useful  In  assisting  cities  and  other 
communities  facing  similar  situations. 

Another  problem  confronting  the  Interior 
Department  is  what  to  do  about  the  pollu- 
tion problem  cattsed  by  the  release — from 
the  Solvay  process — of  calclimi  and  sodium 
chloride  Into  surface  streams.  OSW  recently 
completed  a  preliminary  study  of  this  situa- 
tion which  found  that  basic  desalting  tech- 
nology, combined  with  the  use  of  commer- 
cial methods  of  crystallization,  can  result  In 
the  production  of  salts  In  solid  form. 

It  also  found  that  a  significant  portion  of 
the  waste  water  frc«n  this  process  could  b« 
recovered  In  distilled  form.  The  reclaimed 
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sodium  chloride  could  then  be  reused  in  the 
process. 

Since  it  may  not  be  possible  to  market  all 
the  calcium  chloride,  the  remainder — in 
solid  form — could  possibly  be  placed  In  de- 
pleted limestone  galleries.  The  point  is  that 
you  would  not  have  to  market  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  calcium  chloride  to  pay  off 
the  investment  in  the  solid  waste  process. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  many 
activities  which  concern  our  Interior  agen- 
cies, but  we  can  purque  our  goals  as  a  co- 
hesive group  in  a  climate  of  understanding. 

We  have  every  expectation  that  the  results 
of  this  meeting  will  be  mutually  beneficial. 
I  can  assure  you  that  all  of  your  recommen- 
dations will  receive  careful  consideration.  We 
want  a  dynamic  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram and  we  also  want  a  strong  desalting: 
Industry. 

Cooperation  is  tbe  key  mecms  of  achieving 
this  goal — and  of  hastening  tbe  day  when 
desalination  will  provide  mankind's  supple- 
mentwy  source  of  water. 

Conferences  such  as  this  will  bring  us  all 
a  lot  closer  to  that  reality  In  tbe  shortest 
possible  time. 

I  thank  you  all  for  providing  tbe  Interest 
and  Imagination  needed  to  achieve  success 
that  Is  demonstrated  by  your  presence  here 
today. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  PLYMOXJTH  AND 
PROVmCETOWN,  MASS. 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

aw  MAssACHCscrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
filing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  commission,  to  plan 
for  the  observance  of  the  350th  anni- 
versary of  Plymouth  and  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

This  is  an  especially  appropriate  time. 
I  feel,  to  introduce  this  measure,  on  the 
eve  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  For  it  was  at 
Plymouth.  349  years  ago.  that  the  small 
band  of  intrepid  Pilgrims  first  gathered 
together  with  their  Indian  nel^bors  to 
give  thanks  for  their  survival  in  a  hos- 
tile, unknown  land.  This  tradition  has 
continued  and  spread,  until  tomorrow 
it  will  be  celebrated  in  every  comer  of 
this  Nation. 

Three  hundred  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  In 
those  years,  the  Nation  they  helped  to 
found  has  become  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  And  much  of  what  makes  this 
Nation  what  it  is  today  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  heritage  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers. 

Our  tradition  of  religious  freedom,  al- 

lost  unique  in  the  world,  is  a  natural 
>wth  of  the  Pilgrim's  search  for  a 
land  \HfrBM  they  could  practice  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  without  fear  of  persecu- 


tion. 

Our  tra 
ment  can 


Ion  of  constitutional  govem- 
^j  traced  in  part  to  the  May- 
flower Compact,  which  established  the 
principle  that  government  exists  at  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  And  the  spirit  of 
overcoming  adversity  and  hardship 
that  moved  the  Pilgrims  has  become  a 
part  of  the  American  tradition,  and  their 
example  is  still  an  tnspiratloK  to  us 
today. 

So  tbe  Pilgrim  legend  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  American  heritage.  And  I 
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think  it  altogether  appropriate  that  the 
Congress  should  involve  the  resources 
and  imagination  of  the  entire  Nation  in 
the  planning  of  this  350th  anniversary 
celebration. 

For  this  reascm,  I  am  joining  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kkn- 
NEDY,  in  flimg  this  bill,  which  will  create 
a  15-member  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  suitable  plans  for  the 
1970  celebration. 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  will  take  swift  action  on  this 
proposal,  so  that  plans  for  this  most 
^gnificant  celebration  can  begin  in  the 
nearfutm^e. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ENVIRON- 
MENT—THE STRUOOLB-TO  ES- 
CAI^  A  MODEL  CITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOmsiAVA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  the  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  now  have 
94.3  percent  Negro  students,  an  increase 
over  last  year.  

The  unelected  bureaucrats  of  HEW 
and  the  Supreme  Court  must  enjoy  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  satisf £u:tion  their  co- 
ercive ^orts  to  overcome  racisJ  imbal- 
ance in  Southern  States  while  in  their 
own  bailiwick,  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, racial  proportions  continue  to  be- 
come more  and  more  out  of  balance. 

White  parents,  still  having  freedom 
to  choose  to  do  so,  continue  to  escape. 
Regardless  of  the  sdf-imposed  blind- 
ness of  the  communications  people  and 
bureaucrats,  the  truth  of  the  situation 
remains — the  people  are  not  buying  so- 
cialism— not  even  when  labeled  "broth- 
erhood." "charity."  or  "equality." 

In  neighboring  Maryland,  high  schools 
are  discontinuing  football  games  because 
of  violence.  In  another  nearby  commu- 
nity, white  parents— many  of  whom 
have  already  suffered  financial  loss  and 
experienced  firsthand  the  bitterness  of 
their  lives  being  disrupted  in  having  to 
relocate  for  the  safety  of  their  children- 
announce  they  will  spend  additiontd 
moneys  from  their  oWn  pockets  to  seek 
prohibitions  against  further  injustices — 
sacrificial  busing  of  their  children  as 
ofTerings  to  pacify  the  racial  obsession 
of  politicians  and  social  experimenters. 

Little  do  these  hopeful  parents  real- 
ize that  by  living  in  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land, they  fall  into  a  s^arate  region  of 
the  United  States  governed  by  special 
edicts  and  guidelines  which  deny  them 
full  citizenship  and  are  intended  to  com- 
pel them  to  accept  the  rigors  of  the  un- 
wholesome environment  from  which 
they  have  sought  to  escape. 

I  include  several  local  news  clippings: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Nov.  26,  lOM] 

DxsTKScr  OF  CoLxnoiA  Nvao  Enboixmbit  in 

Schools  xtp  Suobtlt 

(By  John  Mathews) 

Student  enrollmsnt  In  Washington  Bobools 
is  virtually  static  tUs  year,  with  smitU  in- 
creases in  the  niunber  of  Negro  students 
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balanced  off  by  continued  decreases  In  the 
number  of  white  students. 

The  annual  enrollment  count  by  race  taken 
Oct.  17  shows  that  city  schools  now  have  94JI 
percent  Negro  students,  an  increase  of  0.8 
percent  over  last  year.  The  school  system  has 
140.667  Negro  students.  1.166  more  than  last 
year,  and  8.449  white  students.  1,102  leas. 

Over-all,  the  declining  birthrate  and  the 
inability  of  local  schools  to  Increase  signif- 
icantly the  ntimber  of  pupils  in  preschool 
and  kindergarten  classes  becaiise  of  lack  of 
funds  and  space  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of 
only  63  students  over  last  year.  At  the  ele- 
mentary school  level,  there  are  1,667  fewer 
students  than  last  year. 

WHrTE   DBPARTURK   SLOWS 

Of  190  schools  in  Washington,  only  nine 
elementary  schools,  plus  Deal  Junior  High 
School  and  Wilson  High  School,  all  west  of 
Rock  Creek  Park,  have  majority  white  en- 
rollments. Only  about  a  half  dozen  other 
schools  have  any  meaningful  racial  integra- 
tion. 

In  the  dozen  elementary  schools  west  of 
the  park,  there  was  a  sharp  Increase  last 
year  in  the  exodus  of  white  students.  This 
year  tbe  departure  of  white  students  has 
slowed  with  170  fewer  white  students,  com- 
pared to  a  400-student  decrease  between  Oc- 
tober 1067  and  1968. 

Deal  Junior  High  and  Wilson  High,  which 
three  years  ago  had  only  a  handfuU  of  Negro 
students,  both  now  have  over  36  percent 
Negro  enrollments. 

RESULT  OF  WRIGHT  RUUiro 

The  integration  of  schools  west  of  the  park 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  June  1967  de  facto 
school  segregation  decision  of  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright.  The  Judge  ordered  voluntary  busing 
of  Negro  students  from  overcrowded  schools 
to  the  below-capacity  largely  white  schools. 

The  dozen  elementary  schools  west  of  the 
park  are  about  80  percent  white,  the  same 
percentage  as  last  year.  The  number  of  white 
students,  Negro  students  and  the  over-all 
enrollment  has  dropped  In  the  schools. 

In  other  areas  of  the  city,  integrated 
schools  continue  to  become  less  Integrated. 

NKIGHBOBS  INC.  AXZA 

Shepherd,  Brlghtwood  and  Takoma  Schools 
in  the  Neighbors  Inc.  area,  a  section  of 
Northwest  with  active  efforts  to  maintain 
residential  integration,  are  still  Integrated, 
but  continue  to  lose  white  children. 

The  Trl-School  Project  in  the  new  South- 
west area,  which  had  a  degree  of  Integration 
three  years  ago,  now  has  only  81  white 
children  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  1,963 
students. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Brent  Elementary  School 
has  gained  some  white  children,  but  propor- 
tionately more  black  children  since  its  new 
and  larger  buUding  opened  last  year.  The 
school  has  85  white  children  and  289  Negro 
children. 

Cltywlde  elementary  schools  have  93,270 
students;  Junior  high  schools,  33.250;  senior 
high  schools,  19,571  and  vocational  high 
schools,  2,963.  The  Capitol  Page  School  with 
62  students,  four  of  them  Negro,  Is  also 
counted  with  dty  schools. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Nov.  26,  1969] 

County  Mat  End  Gamxs  BrrwuaN 

High  Schools 

(By  Thomas  Love) 

Athletic   events   between   Prince   Georges 

County  public  high  schools  may  have  to  be 

eliminated  because  of  violence  at  tbe  games, 

the  board  of  education  was  told  yesterday. 

Deputy  Superintendent  George  A.  Robm- 
son  raised  the  possibility  of  dropping  all  In- 
terschool  athletics  as  he  gave  a  report  on 
a  disturbance  following  a  football  game  be- 
tween two  schools  on  Nov.  16. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  also  criticized  HyattsvlUe  city  poUoe 
at  the  scene,  they  made  no  attempt  to  queU 
the  trouble  when  It  started  at  the  North- 
western High  School  Stadium. 

The  fighting,  during  which  he  said  white 
High  Point  High  School  students  were  beaten 
by  unidentified  black  Northwestern  High 
School  supporters,  was  "a  racial  incident" 
without  question,  Robinson  declared. 
BOTH  schools  integratsd 

Both  schools  are  integrated,  and  both 
blacks  and  whites  played  on  the  High  Point 
team,  but  only  white  students  were  attacked, 
he  said. 

FollovTlng  his  report  to  the  board,  he  said 
that  the  incident  was  only  the  latest  in  a 
continuing  series  of  violent  disturbances  fol- 
lowing high  school  athletic  events. 

The  Northwestern-High  Point  game,  which 
Northwestern  won  7-6,  decided  the  county 
Class  AA  football  championship,  so  emotions 
were  unusually  high,  Robinson  said. 

EIGHT  POLICEMEN   HIRED 

At  halftlme,  he  said,  spectators  from  the 
Northwestern  stands  poured  onto  the  field. 
He  said  that  eight  HyattsvlUe  policemen, 
hired  to  keep  order,  made  no  attempt  to 
stop  them.  They  disrupted  ceremonies  and 
"monkeyed  around  with  the  goal  posts," 
Robinson  said. 

After  the  game,  spectators  from  the  same 
stands  "swarmed  over  the  fence"  onto  the 
playing  field  "like  a  wave  of  water,"  he  said. 

"I  dont  know  if  the  poUce  could  have 
done  anything  at  this  time,"  he  said,  "but 
they  didn't  even  try." 

As  spectators  were  trying  to  leave  the 
stadium  through  a  single  gate,  he  reported, 
"fists  fiew  and  a  few  people  were  hurt." 

A  mob  set  upon  the  High  Point  players 
with  lead  pipes,  hoses  and  empty  machine 
gun  cartridge  cases  sharpened  and  swung  at 
the  end  of  leather  thongs,  Robinson  said. 

PRETTY    BADLY    BEATEN 

Some  of  the  students  were  "pretty  badly 
beaten  up,"  he  told  the  board.  One  team 
member  had  his  nose  broken  even  though  he 
was  still  wearing  his  footbaU  helmet  with 
face  guard. 

Since  the  game,  he  said,  some  of  the 
coaches  who  tried  to  help  the  visiting  team 
have  received  threatening  phone  calls. 

During  the  entire  event,  "the  police  just 
didn't  seem  to  be  around,"  he  charged. 

The  violence  continued  as  white  High 
Point  students  who  were  leaving  the  stadium 
were  pulled  from  their  cars  and  beaten  by 
blacks,  he  said. 

Robinson  told  the  board  that  "more  things 
like  this  seem  to  happen  at  Northwestern," 
which  uses  the  old  County  Memorial  Stadium 
for  games. 

Many  non-students  take  part  In  the  trou- 
ble, Robinson  said.  He  added  that  violence 
following  athletic  events  Is  not  limited  to 
Northwestern. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Nov.  26,  1969] 

Cheveely  Parents  Back  Suit  To  Bar 
Pupil  Busing 

(By  Stephen  Neary) 

An  all-white  group  of  more  than  200 
Cheverly  parents  gave  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment last  night  to  taking  the  Prince  Georges 
County  school  desegregation  plan  Into  court. 

After  only  about  45  minutes  of  discussion, 
almost  aU  opposed  to  cross-dlstrtct  busing  of 
white  and  black  students,  the  group  voted  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  Coalition  of  Concerned 
Citizens  "for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
legality  of  the  .  .  .  redlstricting  plan." 
ONE  "no"  vote 

A  statement  by  one  parent,  who  said  "I've 
got  a  daughter  affected  by  this,  and  shell 
never  spend  a  day  in  Fairmont  Heights,  not 
even  If  I  go  to  Jail,"  won  applause  from  the 
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audience   and   a   call    from   one   member: 
"WeU,  ifU  be  full." 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Cheverly 
Citizens  Association.  While  only  one  member 
stood  up  to  vote  "no"  on  the  resolution,  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  audience 
stood  up  to  approve  it.  The  remaining  third 
apparently  abstained,  or  was  made  up  of 
nonmembers. 

Two  other  motions,  on  stating  the  asso- 
ciation's opposition  to  busing  of  children 
Just  to  achieve  racial  balance  and  another 
"advising"  the  Cheverly  mayor  and  town 
council  that  they  too  should  oppose  It,  also 
passed  at  the  association's  special  meeting. 

Association  members  working  at  the  door 
to  sign  up  newcomers  told  them  they  would 
not  •  •  •  members.  They  reported  they  en- 
listed 55  new  members  last  night. 

Association  President  Arthur  Sands  said 
the  last  regular  meeting  drew  36  persons. 

OTHER  GROUPS  REPRESENTED 

The  large  turnout  for  last  night's  meeting 
apparently  was  due  at  least  partially  to  cir- 
culation of  leaflets  through  the  northern 
P>rlnce  Georges  municipality  by  order  of  the 
association's  executive  board.  No  Negro  resi- 
dents (who  live  In  the  town's  4th  Ward,  at- 
tended the  meeting) . 

In  addition  to  the  Coalition  of  Concerned 
Citizens  an  amalgam  of  established  clvlo 
groups,  representatlvs  were  present  from  the 
Cltlizens  for  Action,  which  has  threatened  to 
file  suit  against  the  desegregation  plan  and 
to  petition  the  governor  to  throw  out  the 
plan  and  remove  the  five  school  board  mem- 
bers who  voted  to  pass  It. 

The  board's  plan,  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  will  Integrate  Fairmont  Heights 
Senior  and  Mary  Bethune  Junior  High 
Schools,  both  of  which  are  all  Negro,  by  bus- 
ing about  700  students  from  the  Bladensburg 
Senior  and  Kent  Junior  High  schools. 


AMERICAN  EDUCA-nON  WEEK 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  26,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  November  9-15,  we  ob- 
served American  Education  Week  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Harold  M.  Kaiser,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Davenport  Community 
School  District,  wrote  a  guest  editorial 
in  the  Davenport  Times-Democrat  to 
mark  the  occasion.  I  would  like  to  share 
his  excellent  editorial  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Better  Education:  Tour  Job 

(EDrroB's  Note: — The  following  is  by  Dr. 
Harold  M.  Kaiser,  superintendent  of  the  Dav- 
enport Community  School  District,  In  con- 
nection with  American  Education  week, 
which  begins  Sunday.) 

The  theme  for  American  Education  Week 
this  year  is  "Better  Education:  Tour  Job." 
During  this  week,  every  parent  or  other  inter- 
ested person  has  a  special  Invitation  to  visit 
the  schools  and  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  total  school  program. 

The  teachers  and  other  school  personnel 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  the 
parents  with  the  school  situation  and  to 
focus  interest  on  the  main  objective  of  edu- 
cational concern:  The  individual  student  and 
his  welfare. 

The  week  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  express 
appreciation  for  commendable  factors  at  work 
in  the  total  school  situation.  The  community 
has  a  sincere  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the 
public  schools.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated 
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recently  in  the  successful  bond  Issue  for  ad- 
ditional school  facilities. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  shown  high 
Integrity  and  a  real  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
education.  The  staff  members  have  demon- 
strated competence  and  skill  In  their  in- 
dividual fields,  and  most  of  all,  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  people. 

Staff  members  have  recently  increased 
their  efforts  toward  Involving  the  commu- 
nity in  school  and  community  problems. 
Saturday  parent  coffee  hours.  Joint  efforts 
in  the  surveillance  of  problems  of  young 
people  off  school  property,  the  formation  of 
student  and  parent  human  relation  com- 
mittees are  examples  of  these   innovations. 

In  addition,  staff  members  are  active  in 
efforts  to  provide  an  enriched  program  for 
our  school.  This  program  includes  orchestra, 
band  and  choral  concerts,  science  fairs, 
athletic  events,  plays,  school  parties  and 
dHnces,  field  tripe,  art  exhibits,  speech  con- 
tests, school  newspapers  and  other  related 
school  activities. 


The  large  majority  of  our  students  make 
good  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  our 
schools  and  "ttiey  stand  high  In  scholastic 
achievement.  Ih  comparison  with  schools  in 
other  large  cities,  our  schools  have  a  small 
number  of  disciplinary  problems.  This  is 
probably  due  to  a  cooperative  effort  by  stu- 
dents, parents,  school  staff  and  other  com- 
munity agencies. 

A  few  of  our  students  need  increased  efforts 
to  become  better  school  citizens.  Recently, 
parents  and  community  leaders  did  respond 
to  a  request  for  more  help  in  protection  of 
the  right  of  students  going  to  and  from 
school.  As  a  result  of  this  Joint  effort,  the 
situation  has  improved. 

There  will  still  be  increased  efforts  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  an  atmosphere  at  school  in 
which  students  can  learn  and  Increased  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  rights  and  safety  of  all 
individuals.  Parents  must  continue  to  en- 
courage students  to  work  up  to  their  ability 
and  develop  traits  of  good  cltlzei^hlp  in 
school  and  in  the  community. 


While  there  always  is  a  "generation  gap," 
certain  standards  should  prevail  for  all  gen- 
erations. High  moral  values,  good  conduct, 
fairness  and  concern  and  respect  for  others — 
these  never  go  "out  of  style." 

Those  of  us  who  work  with  youth  know 
that  they  have  high  ideals  and  want  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  explore — to  find  new  solu- 
tions to  old  problems. 

The  schools  make  a  strong  effort  to  pro- 
vide means  by  which  students,  vmder  laciUty 
guidance,  can  direct  their  concerns  into 
wholesome  activities  and  outlets  which 
should  make  a  better  community. 

The  community  must  continue  to  help 
youth  find  better  Jobs,  to  aspire  to  better 
living  conditions,  and  to  provide  for  educa- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  maximum  of 
his  potential. 

It  takes  the  total  cooperation  of  the  school, 
the  community,  the  home,  the  church,  civil 
authorities  and  other  community  agencies 
to  provide  youth  the  best  education  and  op- 
portunities for  using  skills  and  talents. 
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-  The-House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  toiU  give  strength  unto  His 
people:  the  Lord  will  bless  His  people 
with  peace.— Psalm  29:  11. 

O  Thou  whose  mercy  is  everlasting 
and  whose  truth  endureth  forever,  di- 
rect us,  we  pray  Thee,  as  we  face  Uie 
duties  of  another  week.  Grant  omto  us 
the  wisdom  of  Thy  wise  spirit  and  the 
confidence  of  Thy  creative  mind  that 
we  may  eagerly  seek  the  best  and  the 
noblest  in  all  things.  Help  us  to  be  cou- 
rageous when  courage  is  needed,  strong 
when  strength  is  demanded,  patient 
when  patience  is  necessary,  and  kind 
when  kindness  is  essential. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  who  work 
with  them.  May  they  be  strengthened 
by  the  assurance  that  Thy  hand  sup- 
ports them  as  they  endeavor  to  lead  our 
country  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
and  peace. 

In  Thy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  di  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  November  26,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  oL  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  19.  An  act  to  reimburse  certain  persons 
for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

S.  497.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Capt.  John  N.  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy  -(re- 
tired); 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
C.  Szabo;  and 

S.  3180.  An  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
judges  in  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
PACKAGE 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  talk 
today  about  one  aspect  of  the  admin- 
istration's District  of  Columbia  crime 
package — the  proposed  changes  in  the 
laws  relating  to  juveniles. 

The  administration's  basic  court  re- 
organization bill,  which  has  been  pend- 
ing before  this  body  for  3  months,  would 
establish  a  new  family  division  with  juris- 
diction, among  other  things,  over  de- 
linquents. There  would  be  no  size  limit 
to  this  division,  as  there  is  for  the  pres- 
ent juvenile  court,  so  that  the  chief 
judge  of  the  new  superior  court  could 
assign  as  many  judges  as  necessary  to 
see  that  delinquents  are  tried  promptly. 
This  should  take  care  of  problems  like 
the  recent  instance  where  four  juveniles, 
still  waiting  for  trial  for  armed  robbery 
and  out  on  release,  committed  another 
armed  robbery  while  waiting  for  the 
juvenile  court  to  act. 

Even  more  important  is  the  proposed 
change  in  the  waiver  law — useless  under 
present  court  of  appeals  decisions.  The 
new  waiver  provision  would  require  the 
family  division  to  waive  any  youth  over 

15  charged  with  a  felony  unless  it  afiOrm- 
atively  finds  he  can  be  rehabilitated  in 
the  juvenile  system  before  the  age  of  21. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  that 
juvenile  crime  is  increasing  throughout 
this  country,  but  I  wonder  if  they  realize 
how  bad  it  is  in  this  city.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  were  22  homicides  com- 
mitted by  youths  over  15  and  24  rapes. 
In  the  last  6  years  robberies  by  those  over 

16  have  increased  258  percent,  grand 
larcenies  by  106  percent,  aggravated  as- 
saults by  91  percent.  It  is  time  we  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  these  are  criminals, 
not  children,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such. 

The  problem  is  acute.  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  must  act  in  this  session  of  Congress. 


We  must  pass  the  court  reorganization 
and  juvenile  code  now. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBER 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane, 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
today.  His  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRANE  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENT 
LOANS 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  to  increase  the 
funds  available  to  commercial  lenders 
who  make  insured  student  loans  imder 
such  act  to  students  throughout  the 
country. 

A  critical  need  for  such  loans  has 
arisen,  but  the  commercial  lenders  have 
been  imable  to  meet  this  need  because 
of  the  long-term  nature  of  the  loans.  Un- 
der the  present  law,  students  can  borrow 
from  banks  a  limited  sum  to  assist  in 
their  educational  expense.  After  gradua- 
tion, these  loans  are  repaid. 

The  measure  I  propose  would  set  up  a 
central  fund,  created  by  the  sale  of  bonds, 
from  which  banlts  may  borrow  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  total  amoimt  of  funds  they 
have  loaned  to  students  under  the  in- 
sured student  loan  program  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  The  result  would  be  two- 
fold: First,  it  would  make  more  money 
from  more  banks  available  to  more  de- 
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serving  students;  and  second,  it  would 
enable  the  banks  to  manage  such  a  pro- 
gram by  providing  the  liquidity  or  "cash 
flow"  needed  to  make  it  operate. 

Repayment  of  insured  student  loans 
already  issued  has  been  excellent  with 
the  students  havtag  completed  their 
education  and  entered  into  productive 
careers.  This  bill  has  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  university  and  college  admin- 
istrators and  lending  institutions.  It 
would  solve  a  critical  financial  need  for 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents across  the  Nation  without  being  a 
financial  burden  on  the  Federal  treasury. 
It  would  be  in  the  highest  of  public  in- 
terest and  service. 


NO  COMMENT  NECESSARY 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  state- 
ments of  public  figures  need  no  editorial 
comment.  Former  Gov.  George  Wallace's 
assessment  of  the  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration  is  one  of  these. 

His  remarks  on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press" 
were  quoted  in  the  December  1,  1969, 
Washington  Post.  I  insert  them  at  this 
point  for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues. 

i  wish  I  had  copyrighted  or  patented  my 
speeches.  I  would  be  drawing  Immense  royal- 
ties from  Mr.  Nixon  and  especially  from  Mr. 
Agnew. 

CALLING  THE  ROLL  IN  REVERSE 
ALPHABETICAL  ORDER 

(Mr.  WIGGINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  House  resolution  to 
change  a  rule  of  the  House  which  has 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  certain 
Members. 

The  change  is  a  simple  one.  It  directs 
the  Clerk  to  call  the  roll  in  reverse  alpha- 
betical order  in  the  second  session  of 
every  Congress.  This  change  may  appear 
to  be  unnecessary  to  our  friends  Abbitt, 
Abernethy.  and  Adair;  but  I  assure  you 
it  is  a  meaningful  one  to  our  colleagues 
Zablocki.  Zion,  and  Zwach. 

There  are  too  many  instances  when 
those  of  us  who  are  doomed  forever  to  the 
end  of  the  alphabet  must  choose  between 
making  a  rollcall  or  missing  a  plane.  The 
change  proposed  will  not  correct  this 
situation  entirely,  but  it  will  spread  the 
problem  around  more  equitably. 

The  change  is  fair.  It  merits  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  your  support. 


to  administer  grant  programs  to  States 
and  units  of  local  government  to 
strengthen  and  improve  local  law  en- 
forcement. The  programs  which  will  be 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  in- 
clude efforts  to  combat  organized  crime 
and  programs  to  prevent  and  control  riots 
and  other  civil  disorders.  In  addition, 
grants  are  authorized  for  research,  ed- 
ucation, and  training  of  law-enforcement 
personnel. 

Thus  far,  our  investment  in  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  has  been  modest  and  directed 
only  toward  launching  the  assistance 
program.  But  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
all  our  citizens  depend  on  the  excellence 
of  State  and  local  law  enforcement. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  received  ap- 
proximately $1,300,000  to  help  in  its  fight 
on  crime.  The  programs  covered  include 
training  personnel  and  equipment;  de- 
veloping a  county-wide  common  radio 
network;  a  comprehensive  criminal 
justice  information  system;  a  district 
crime  lab;  specialized  training  for 
institutional — correctional — personnel ;  a 
police-community  relations  unit  and 
other  programs.  In  addition,  $226,634 
was  authorized  during  fiscal  1969  for 
liot  prevention  and  control;  $100,000  was 
awarded  to  the  city  of  Cleveland  to  de- 
velop a  neighborhood  crime  control 
detection  and  prevention  program  via  a 
special  18-member  i>oUce  unit. 

These  efforts  are  commendable  but 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  If  we  want 
to  increase  the  level  and  quality  of  pub- 
lic safety  and  criminal  justice,  we  must 
pay  for  it.  Existing  legislation  does  not 
authorize  appropriations  beyond  the 
present  fiscal  year.  I  today  introduced 
legislation  to  authorize  funding  of  this 
vital  attack  on  crime  program  for  fiscal 
1971  »nd  subsequent  years. 


of  local  law  In  determining  the  effect  of 
contributory  negligence  on  clsdms  involv- 
ing members  of  the  National  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2751 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
715(b)  of  title  32  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
".  or,  if  so  caused,  allowed  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  or 
omission  complained  of  occurred  would  per- 
mit recovery  from  a  private  individual  under 
like  circumstances;  and". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  th'rd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ATTACK  ON  CRIME  UNDER  THE 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1968 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  the  Congress  created  a  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 


CONSENT   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW  YORK  RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER  TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14646) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Connecticut-New  York  Railroad  passen- 
ger transportation  compact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  next  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


AMENDING  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
TO  AUTHORIZE  APPLICATION  OF 
LOCAL  LAW  IN  DETERMINING  EF- 
FECT OF  CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLI- 
GENCE ON  CLAIMS  INVOLVING 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2751)  to 
amend  section  715  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  application 


DECLARING  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HOLDS  LAND  IN  TRUST 
FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  UTE  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  12785) 
to  declare  that  the  United  States  holds 
in  trust  for  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  ap- 
proximately 213.37  acres  of  land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12785 
Be  it  enacted  b  the  Senate  and  House  Of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  lands  described  below,  which  are  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the  South- 
ern Ute  Tribe  subject  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  apply  to  other  lands  held  In  trust 
for  the  tribe: 

(a)  The  portion  of  the  east  half  west  half 
northeast  quarter,  section  5,  lying  west  of  the 
Pine  River;  that  portion  of  the  east  half 
northeast  quarter,  section  5,  lying  west  of  the 
Pine  River;  and  that  portion  of  the  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter,  section  4, 
lying  west  of  the  Pine  River,  all  in  township 
33  north,  range  7  west.  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian,  Colorado,  containing  110  acres. 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  northeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  section  5,  township  39 
north,  range  7  west.  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian.  La  Plata  Count,  Colorado,  described 
as:  Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  th« 
northwest  quarter,  section  6;  thence  running 
south  1,329  feet;  thence  turning  on  azimuth 
of  89  degrees  16  minutes  right  and  running 
west  844  feet;  thence  turning  on  azimuth  ot 
121  degrees  55  minutes  right  and  running 
northeast  400  feet;  thence  turning  on  azi- 
muth 6  degrees  21  minutes  left  and  running 
northeast  379  feet;  thence  turning  on  azi- 
muth of  1  degree  46  minutes  left  and  run- 
ning northeast  318  feet;  thence  turning  on 
azimuth  of  2  degrees  50  minutes  left  and 
running  northeast  383  feet;  thence  turning 
on  azimuth  of  69  degrees  7  minutes  right 
and  running  east  219.3  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  containing  15.37  acres,  more  or 
less.  _^^ 

(c)  West  half  northwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  section  5,  township  33  north, 
range  7  west.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian. 
La  Plata  Count,  Colorado;  containing  20.00 
acres  more  or  less. 

(d)  West  half  southwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  and  the  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  secUon  5,  township  33 
north,  range  7  west.  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian.  La  Plata  County,  Colorado;  con- 
taining 60  acres,  more  or  less^ 
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':  <«)  Tliftt  portion  jA.  tHo  aouthvwt  qitutor 
aoutlMfst  quarter,  mcUoq  1,4U  d«Mrll)«(l  4a: 
Boi^anlng  at  the  aouttiwest  comer  of  the 
aralZiwaat  qu|krt«r  of  the  sOUthrait  quarter 
df  Mctloa  140.  towxtthlp  34  xmrtl),  railtge  7 
west.  New  Mexico  prtaolpal  meridian.  La) 
Plata  County,  Colonuto:  thence  east  20  rods; 
iffKOKM  north  64  loda;  thence  west  20  rods; 
tttenoo  south  04  rods  to  the  point  of  begln- 
QUig;  coatattnlng  eight  acraa,  more  or  leas; 
tiqgether  with  a&  equitable  proportionate 
qbare  of  the  water  belonging  to  allotment 
i^uabered  173  In  what  la  known,  as  the  Bent 
91tch. 

'  With  the  foUowtoK  committee  amend- 
mtnts: 

On  page  1,  Une  5^  after  "held"  Insert  "by 
the  United  States". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  insert  a  comma  after 
the  word  "acres". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  reletter  subsection  (e) 
as  subsection  (f)  aiKt  insert  a  new  subsec- 
tion (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  That  portion  of  the  northwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  section  5,  township  33 
Aorth,  range  7  west,  New  Mexico  principal 
iaeiKUan,  La  Plata  County,  Colorado,  de- 
scribed as:  Beginning  at  a  point  1,235  feet 
west  of  the  northeast  comer  of  the  north- 
west-tiuarter  southwest  quarter  section  5, 
-iOienavvouth  aOB  feet,  thence  west  208  feet, 
thence  north  208  feet,  thence  east  208  feet, 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  one 
acre,  more  or  lees,  together  with  an  easement 
of  right-of-way  for  water  pipeline  purposes 
running  east  from  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  one  acre  along  the  north  line  of  the 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 6,  1,335  feet  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
tte  northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter, 
Uienoe  south  20  feet,  thence  west  in  a  Une 
parallel  to  the  north  line  of  the  northwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter.  1.235  feet  to  the 
east  line  of  the  one- acre  tract  herein  con- 
veyed, thence  north  20  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning  of  the  right-of-way  for  a  pipeline 
to  connect  with  the  reservoir  on  the  north- 
ciast  quarter  southeast  quarter  of  section  5. 
^  subject  to  the  reservation  of  a  right  of 
the  United  Statee  to  use  the  property  con- 
veyed as  long  aa  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior deems  necessary." 

On  page  8,  After  -  line  15,  Insert  a  new 
section  2  as  fellows : 

-  "S>c.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  la 
directed  to  determine,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1060),  the  extent 
ia  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
tibls  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
Against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
tfetermlned  by  Mbtt  Commission." 

The  .  eommlttee  amendments  were 
Agreed  to. 

•  (Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

•  Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
biill  gives  to  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe 
&i  Colorado,  in  trust,  approximately 
215  Eu;res  of  land  that  are  now  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  but  which  are  needed  by 
the  tribe.  The  land  is  located  within  the 
reservation  in  an  area  which  the  tribe  is 
trying  to  consolidate  in  Indian  ownership. 
It  is  in  a  prospective  develoi»nent  area 
that  can  provide  jobs  for  a  substantial 
number  of  Indians. 

The  land  originally  cost  the  United 
States  $9,630  when  acquired  during  the 
period  1908  to  1942.  It  is  now  worth  about 
$39,250.  Although  the  bill  transfers  the 
land  without  a  consideration,  the  tribe 
has  (>ending  before  th<lndian  Claims 
Commission  a  claim  agamst  the  United 


States  and  the  bill  requires  tile  Ciimmli<- 
sion  to  consider  thervatue  of  tbe  land  lor 
setoff  purposes  if  a<judgment:  should  be 

The  btii  WBB  otttBTid  to  be  ettgroMed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tbe  thiid 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as- to  read: 
"To  declare  that  the  Unitied  States  holds 
in  trust  for  the  Soutbem  Ute  Tribe  ap- 
proximately 214.37 .acres  of  land." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURNI8HINO  OF  ITIANSCRIFTS  IN 
PR0CBBDIN06  UNDER  THE  CRIM- 
INAIi  JUSTICE, ACT 

The  Clerk  cfiOled  the  bill  (HJl.  4302) 
to  amend  title  28  of  tHe  United  States 
Code,  section  753.  to  authorize  payment 
by  the  urmted  States  of  fees  charged  by 
court  reporters  for  fiunishing  certain 
transcripts  in  proceedings  under  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — emd  I  shall  not  object — 
I  believe  the  furnishing  of  transcripts  in 
proceedings  imder  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  is  essential,  but  I  wonder  about  the 
statement  in  the  committee  report  which 
says: 

This  blU  authorizes  no  additional  expendi- 
tures and  will  generate  no  increase  in  cost. 

What  is  the  basis  for  such  a  state- 
ment? 

It  would  seem  to  me  there  would  be 
obvious  requisite  costs  for  at  least  addi- 
tional clerical  help  in  the  hands  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Judiclar:^  in 
order  to  furnish  these  transcripts.     ' 

Mr.  RCMjERS  Of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  WAT.T.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  if  he  has  infor- 
mation on  that  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  report 
says: 

This  bill  authorizes  no  additional  expendi- 
tures and  will  generate  no  Increase  in  cost. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  the  very  statement  I 
am  questioning.  How  can  there  be  no  ad- 
ditional cost  when  we  are  furnishing 
transcripts? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  only 
thing  this  bill  does  is  provide,  once  the 
man  has  been  able  to  have  appointed  for 
him  an  attorney  under  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act,  he  does  not  have  to  make  a 
showing  every  time — that  is,  a  separate 
showing — in  order  to  get  the  transcript. 
That  is  why  it  does  not  cost  any  more, 
because  at  the  present  time  he  is  entitled 
to  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  imderstand 
that.  I  understand  the  question  of  in- 
digency that  is  involved,  but  whereas  in 
one  portion  of  the  bill  it  says,  "the  United 
States  would  pay  the  transcript  fees 
without  further  showing  of  indigency," 
in  another  place  in  the  same  report  pre- 
pared by  the  committee,  it  says  that  it 
"will  generate  no  increases  in  cost."  I 
Just  wonder  about  the  basic  soundness  of 
these  counter  and  opposing  statements. 

r' 


Vks.  ROGERS  of  :Colorado.  I  do  xtxA  see 
any^hlnV'Oounter  oppoBtog  in  these; 

Mr.  HAULLMr.  j^^baker.  With  the  gen- 
tleman's assurance^  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  ofajdrtion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther6  objectkm  to 
Xhit  prebent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  thebUl,  as  f bllows : 

,'-"''■  •":  ■•^     HJt.   4802 

Be  it  enticiet  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
kepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congrees  aasembled.  That  para- 
graph (f )  of  section  75S  of  title  28  of  the 
UnUed  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  all 
of  the  third  and  foiuth  sentences  of  that 
paragraph  and  substituting  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing: "Pees  for  transcripts  furnished  In 
criminal  or  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  per- 
sons allowed  to  sue,  defend,  or  appeal  In 
forma  pauperis  or  under  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  (18  use.  3006A),  shaU  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  out  of  moneys  appropriated  for 
those  purposes.  Fees  for  transcripts  furnished 
in  proceedings  brought  under  secUon  2255  of 
this  title  to  persons  permitted  to  sue  or  ap- 
peal in  forma  pauperis  or  imder  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  (18  U.S.C.  3006A).  shall  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  out  of  moneys  appro- 
priated for  those  purposes  if  the  trial  judge 
or  a  circuit  judge  certifies  that  the  suit  or 
appeal  is  not  frivolous  and  that  the  transcript 
is  needed  to  decide  the  issue  presented  by 
the  suit  or  appeal.  - 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strilce  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  paragraph  (f)  of  section  753  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  all  of  the  third  sentence  of  that 
paragraph  and  substituting  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Pees  for  transcripts  furnished  In 
criminal  proceedings  to  persons  proceeding 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  (18  U.S.C. 
3006A),  or  In  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to 
persons  allowed  to  sue,  defend,  or  appeal  In 
forma  pauperis,  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  out  of  moneys  appropriated  for  those 
purposes.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUMMONSES  FOR  JURY  DUTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HH.  9677) 
to  amend  section  1866  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  prescribing  the  manner  in 
which  summonses  for  jury  duty  may  be 
served. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HS..  9677 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1866(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"When  the  court  orders  a  grand  or  petit 
jiury  to  be  drawn,  the  clerk  or  Jury  commis- 
sion or  their  duly  designated  deputies  shall 
issue  summonses  for  the  required  number  of 
Jurors. 

"Each  person  drawn  for  jury  service  may  be 
served  personally,  or  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mai>  addressed  to  such  person  at  his 
usual  residence  or  business  address. 

"If  such  service  is  made  personally,  the 
summons  shall  be  delivered  by  the  clerk  or 
the  Jury  commission  or  their  duly  designated 
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deputies  to  the  marshal  who  shall  make  such 
service. 

"If  such  service  is  made  by  registered  or 
certified  mail, 'the  summons  may  l>e  served 
by  the  clerk  or  Jury  commission  or  their  duly 
designated  deputies  who  shall  make  affidavit 
of  service  and  shall  file  with  such  affidavit 
the  addressee's  receipt  for  the  registered  or 
certified  summons.  If  such  service  is  made 
by  the  marshal,  he  shall  attach  to  his  return 
the  addressee's  receipt  for  the  registered  or 
certified  mail." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COUNTERFEITING  OF  POSTAGE 
METER  STAMPS  AND  OTHER  IM- 
PROPER USES  OF  METERED  MAIL 
SYSTEMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  14485) 
to  amend  sections  501  and  504  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  law  relating  to  the  counterfeiting  of 
postage  meter  stamps  or  other  improper 
uses  of  the  metered  mail  system. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  again,  I  shall  not 
object — I  believe  this  is  a  worthwhile  en- 
actment, but  I  just  wonder  if  the  Postal 
Department  should  not  take  a  "leaf  out 
of  the  book"  of  vending  machines  and 
perhaps  put  all  stamps,  which  are  the 
subject  of  many  safe  "peeUngs"  by  ob- 
viously organized  gangs  throughout  the 
Nation  seeking  stamps,  under  a  vending 
meter  system.  They — these  safe  rob- 
bers— would  rather  have  the  stamps  than 
cash.  We  could  let  the  stamps  revert  to 
the  sectional  center  post  ofiBces  for  mass 
sales,  and  then  we  would  not  have  so 
many  robberies  or  so  much  imaccoimt- 
able  and  imdetected  loss  of  postage 
stamps. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  would 
meter  our  stamps,  instead  of  spending 
$20  million  in  the  first-class  post  ofllces 
alone,  to  try  to  perfect  the  safes  in  which 
they  store  the  stamps,  which  are  robbed 
regularly,  we  would  solve  the  problem, 
rather  than  facing  the  question  in  this 
manner.  In  one  plsu;e  in  Missouri  just 
this  weekend  over  $1  million  worth  of 
stamps  were  taken  from  a  post  office 
safe,  in  one  of  the  new  safes  designed 
to  prevent  this. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  one  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  believe  we  should 
make  the  additional  long  step  by  simply 
learning  from  those  who  satisfactorily 
vend,  without  loss  of  coinage  or  stamps 
or  anything  else,  and  put  all  the  stamps 
in  the  sectional  mailing  centers  and  let 
them  be  purchased  through  meters,  and 
take  them  out  of  the  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  post  offices.  Then,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  would  be  miich  better  off. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman,  if  he 
wishes.  Mine  is  an  observation  and  not  a 
question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  agrees  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
duplicate  meter  stamps. 

As  to  the  other  matters,  I  am  sure  the 
Postmaster  General  would  be  happy  to 
receive  the  gentleman's  comments.  If  the 
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Postmaster  General  has  any  suggestions 
on  pieces  of  legislation  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
outlined,  all  he  has  to  do  is  send  them  up 
here  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  enact 
them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  the  gen- 
tleman's blessed  assurance  in  this  Christ- 
mas season  is  reassuring  and  rejuvenat- 
ing, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  14485 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
601  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  501.  Postage  stamps,  postage  meter 
stamps,  and  postal  cards. 

"Whoever  forges  or  counterfeits  any  post- 
age stamp,  postage  meter  stamp,  or  any 
stamp  printed  upon  any  stamped  envelope, 
or  postal  card,  or  any  die,  plate,  or  engraving 
thereof;  or 

"Whoever  outkes  or  prints,  or  knowingly 
uses  or  sells,  or  possesses  with  intent  to  use 
or  seU,  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  post- 
age stamp,  postage  meter  stamp,  stamped 
envelope,  postal  card,  die.  plate,  or  engrav- 
ing; or 

"Whoever  makes,  or  knowingly  uses  or 
sells,  or  possesses  with  Intent  to  use  or  sell, 
any  paper  bearing  the  watermark  of  any 
stamped  envelope,  or  postal  card,  or  any 
fraudulent  imitation  thereof;  or 

"Whoever  makes  or  prints,  or  authorizes  to 
be  made  or  printed,  any  postage  stamp,  post- 
age meter  stamp,  stamped  envelope,  or  postal 
card,  of  the  kind  authorized  and  provided 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  without  the 
special  authority  and  direction  of  said  de- 
p>artment;  or 

"Whoever  after  such  postage  stamp,  post- 
age meter  stamp,  stamped  envelope,  or  postal 
card  has  been  printed,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud, delivers  the  same  to  any  person  not 
authorized  by  an  instrument  In  writing,  duly 
executed  under  the  hand  of  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, to  receive  it — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

Sec.  2.  Section  504  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'postage  stamp'  includes  postage  meter 
stamps." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


t>eglnnlng  of  the  text  of  the  section  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  An  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  lawfully  assigned  to  investigative 
duties  may  administer  oaths  to  wltnesaea  In 
connection  with  an  official  investigation." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  i«ad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINa  CIVILIAN  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE TO  ADMINISTER  OATHS 

The  aerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  4248) 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  civilians  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  administer  oaths 
while  conducting  official  investigations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4248 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  at  the 


PROVIDING  FOR  MUNICIPAL  USE 
OF  STORAGE  WATER  IN  BEN- 
BROOK  DAM,  TEX. 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  5278)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  24,  1956,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
contract  with  the  Benbrook  Water  and 
Sewer  Authority  for  the  use  of  water  sup- 
ply storage  in  the  Benbrook  Reservoir. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
some  Member  acquainted  with  this  bill 
why  there  is  no  termination  date  for  this 
water  drawdown.  If  the  Trinity  River  is 
ever  to  be  made  navigable — and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  is  now — surely 
they  will  need  this  water  at  some  future 
time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  They  will  need  the  water 
for  navigation  at  such  time  as  the  re- 
quirement exists. 

The  law  which  this  bill  would  amend 
grants  to  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  standby 
emergency  rights  to  use  some  of  the 
water  pending  such  time  as  that  water 
is  needed  for  navigation. 

This  amendment  would  merely  extend 
that  same  right  for  a  prartion  of  those 
waters  to  the  little  city  of  Benbrook, 
which  lies  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
reservoir  itself. 

So  the  parent  law  which  this  bill 
would  amend  does  have  a  cutoff  time, 
and  that  cutoff  time  definitely  is  the  time 
when  those  waters  are  needed  for  navi- 
gation. 

That  requirement  would  definitely  ap- 
ply to  this  amendment  to  the  earlier  act 
as  well  as  to  the  earlier  act  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  Trinity  River  project?  Has 
anything  been  done? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  earnestly  wish  that  I 
could  give  the  gentleman  a  definitive  an- 
swer on  that.  Moneys  were  appropriated 
in  the  appropriation  bill  this  year  for  en- 
gineering works  leading  up  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  phase  of  the  naviga- 
tion program,  and  that  is  where  it  stands 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  it  will  be  navigable  up  to  Port  Worth 
and  Dallas,  Tex.? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  it  shall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man   another    question.    What    is    the 
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meaning  of  reasonable  compensation  to 
be  paid  by  the  city  for  the  water  that  Is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  reservoir? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Reasonable  compensa- 
tion is  determined  under  the  terms  of 
the  original  act  which  this  bill  amends. 
The  determination  is  made  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  The  city  of 
Port  Worth  now  does  not  receive  water 
free  but  pays  for  what  water  it  receives. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  if  adopted, 
the  same  right  would  be  extended  to  the 
city  of  Benbrook. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  has 
no  estimate  of  what  the  return  to  the 
Government  would  be  by  reason  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
know  precisely  how  much  water  is  being 
used  or  the  exact  rate  that  is  being 
charged.  It  is  what  the  Corps  of  ESi- 
gineers  determines  to  be  a  reasonable 
amount.  If  this  legislation  and  its  par- 
ents Act  were  not  authorized,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  return  at  all,  because 
there  would  be  no  authorization  for  the 
Corps  to  market  this  water  pending  such 
lime  'as  it  is  needed  for  navigation. 

Mr!  "Gross.  But  this  reservoir  was 
originally  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  water  for  navigational  pur- 
poses on  the  Trinity  River.  It  was  not 
built  for  the  purpose  of  .supplying  Fort 
Worth  and  the  city  of  Benbrook  with 
water.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  un- 
der the  guise  of  being  built  to  impound 
waters  for  navigation,  the  reservoir  was 
really  designed  to  provide  water  for  cer- 
tain populated  areas  of  Texas? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  correct 
in  saying  that  the  original  purposes  were 
other  than  municipal  supply.  The  reser- 
voir was  constructed  in  1953  under  an 
act  whic^  authorized  it  as  a  multipur- 
pose reservoir.  The  primary  purposes  on 
which  it  was  justified  were  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  certain  other  residual 
benefits.  In  precise  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  he  is  correct  that  the  ini- 
tial authorization  did  not  include  mxmici- 
pal  water  uses.  Since  that  time  the 
policy  of  the  Government  itself  and  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  changed  to  the  extent  that  the  use 
for  municipal  purposes  is  now  recognized 
as  a  compensable  item  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  benefit-cost  ratio.  It  was  not, 
however,  so  recognized  at  the  time.  The 
act  which  this  bill  would  amend  was 
passed  during  the  time  of  a  very  severe 
drought  in  the  Southwest.  It  permits  the 
city  of  Fort  Worth  on  a  standby  and 
emergency  basis  only  to  use  these  waters 
until  such  time  as  they  are  needed  for 
navigation.  This  bill  would  simply  permit 
some  of  the  waters  to  be  used  not  by  the 
city  of  Fort  Worth  alone  but  by  the 
town  of  Benbrook.  Very  little  of  the 
water  has  been  used  and  that  only  in 
times  of  pressing  need. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  municipal 
use  of  storage  water  In  Benbrook  Dam,  Texas", 


approved  July  24,  1956  (70  Stat.  632),  U 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "Port 
Worth"  the  following:  ".  and  with  the  Ben- 
brook Water  and  Sewer  Authority,". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


s.  118 


TAHOE  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
COMPACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  118)  to 
grant  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the 
Tahoe  regional  planning  compact,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
others  to  cooperate  with  the  planning 
agency  thereby  created,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  if  there  is  any  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  result  of  this  leg- 
islation or  any  anticipated  cost  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No;  not  imder 
the  compact.  Although  there  will  be 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
volved— the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
they  are  only  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  this  planning  agency  to  the  degree 
that  it  does  deal  with  our  U.S.  forest 
l£mds  in  the  area  and  with  reference  to 
the  Interior  Committee  case,  the  Interior 
Department  is  concerned  about  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  Lake  Tahoe 
region  as  a  national  resoiu-ce.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  development  and  antipollution 
vehicle  designed  in  the  compact  by  the 
two  States  themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  reason  for 
section  7  of  the  bill  which  states  "the 
right  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act 
is  expressly  reserved"?  We  do  not  often 
have  that  language  in  legislation  of  this 
type.  What  is  the  meaning  of  section  7? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Under  interstate 
compacts  of  this  nature  the  House  is, 
disposed  to  have  this  language  included 
for  reasons  arising  out  of  some  histori- 
cally difQcult  problems  which  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  The  Senate  also  accedes 
to  it  becabse  if  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ^the  Senate  itself  feels  a 
need  to  eithfiramend  or  repeal  the  act, 
it  can  do  so  and  it  is  so  imderstood  by 
the  parties  concerned.  We  have  not  in 
recent  times  employed  that  provision,  but 
it  is  a  power  reserved  to  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  this  legislation 
does  not  result  in  additional  demands 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman's  assurance  that  he 
does  not  feel  that  it  will.  But  I  am  afraid 
this  is  probably  what  will  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  order  to 
encourage  the  wise  use  and  conservation  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  of  the  resources 
of  the  area  around  said  lake,  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  Tahoe  re- 
gional planning  compact  heretofore  adopted 
by  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  which 
compact  reads  as  follows: 

"Tahoe   Regional  Pimnning  Coufact 

"Article  I.  Findings  and  Declarations  of 
Policy 

"(a)  It  is  found  and  declared  that  the 
waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  other  resources 
of  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  are  threatened  with 
deterioration  or  degeneration,  which  may 
endanger  the  natural  beauty  and  economic 
productivity  of  the  region. 

"(b)  It  is  further  declared  that  by  virtue 
of  the  special  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  the  natural  ecology,  developmental  pat- 
tern, population  distribution,  and  human 
needs  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  region,  the  region 
is  experiencing  problems  of  resource  use  and 
deficiencies  of  environmental  control. 

"(c)  It  is  further  found  and  declared  that 
there  is  a  need  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
between  the  region's  natural  endowment 
and  its  manmade  environment,  to  preserve 
the  scenic  beauty  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities of  the  region,  and  it  is  recognized 
that  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  effi- 
ciency and  governmental  effectiveness  of  the 
region,  it  is  imperative  that  there  be  estab- 
lished an  areawlde  planning  agency  with 
power  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  regional  plan 
of  resource  conservation  and  orderly  devel- 
opment, to  exercise  effective  environmental 
controls  and  to  perform  other  essential  func- 
tions, as  enumerated  in  this  title. 

"Article  II.  DETiNmoNS 

"As  used  in  this  compact: 

"(a)  'Region.'  Includes  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Douglas, 
Ormsby,  and  Washoe  lying  within  the  Tahoe 
Basin  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  Counties  of  Placer  and 
El  Dorado  lying  within  the  Tahoe  Basin  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  that  additional 
and  adjacent  part  of  the  County  of  Placer 
outside  of  the  Tahoe  Basin  In  the  State  of 
California  which  lies  southward  and  east- 
ward of  a  line  starting  at  the  Intersection  of 
the  basin  Crestline  and  the  north  boundary 
of  Section  1.  thence  west  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  Section  3,  thence  south  to  the  in- 
tersection of  the  basin  crestllne  and  the  west 
boimdary  of  Section  10;  all  sections  referring 
to  Township  15  North,  Range  16,  East 
M.D.B.&M.  The  region  defined  and  described 
herein  shall  be  as  precisely  delineated  on 
offlclal^aps  of  the  agency. 

"(b)^Agency'  means  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency. 

"(c)  'Governing  body'  means  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency. 

"(d)  'Regional  plan"  shall  mean  the  long- 
term  general  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  region. 

"(e)  'Interim  plan'  shall  mean  the  interim 
regional  plan  adopted  pending  the  adoption 
of  the  regional  plan. 

"(f)  'Planning  commission'  means  the  ad- 
visory planning  commission  appointed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (h)   of  Article  in. 

'"Article  ni.  Organization 
"(a)  There  is  created  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency  as  a  separate  legal  entity. 
"The  governing  body  of  the  agency  shall  be 
constituted  as  follows : 

"One  member  appointed  by  each  of  the 
County  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  Coun- 
ties of  El  Dorado  and  Placer  and  one  member 
appointed  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
South  Lake  Tahoe.  Each  member  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  city  council  or  county  board 
of  supervisors  which  he  represents  and,  in 
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the  case  of  a  supervisor,  shall  be  a  resident 
of  a  county  supervisorial  district  lying  wholly 
or  partly  within  the  region. 

"One  member  appointed  by  each  of  the 
boards  of  county  commissioners  of  Douglas, 
Ormsby  and  Washoe  counties.  Any  member 
so  appointed  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  county 
from  which  he  is  appointed  and  may  be,  but 
Is  not  required  to  be: 

"(1)  A  member  of  the  board  which  ap- 
points him;  and 

"(2)  a  resident  of  or  the  owner  of  real 
property  in  the  region. 

as  each  board  of  county  commissioners  may 
m  its  own  discretion  determine.  The  manner 
of  selecting  the  person  so  to  be  appointed 
may  be  further  prescribed  by  county  ordi- 
nance. A  person  so  appointed  shall  before  tak- 
ing his  seat  on  the  governing  body  disclose 
all  his  economic  intere.sts  In  the  region,  and 
shall  thereafter  disclose  any  further  economic 
interest  which  he  acquires,  as  soon  as  feasible 
after  he  acquires  It.  If  any  board  of  county 
commissioners  fails  to  make  an  appointment 
required  by  this  paragraph  within  30  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act  or  the  oc- 
currence of  a  vacancy  on  the  governing  body, 
the  governor  shall  make  such  appointment. 
The  position  of  a  member  appointed  by  a 
board  of  county  commissioners  shall  be 
deemed  vacant  if  such  member  is  absent  from 
three  consecutive  meetings  of  the  governing 
body  in  any  calendar  year. 

"One  member  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  California  and  one  member  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Nevada.  The  appointment 
of  the  California  member  is  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation;  he  shall  not  be  a  resident 
of  the  region  and  shall  represent  the  public 
at  large.  The  member  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Nevada  shall  not  be  a  resident  of  the 
region  and  shall  represent  the  public  at 
large. 

"The  Administrator  of  the  California 
Resources  Agency  or  his  designee  and  the 
Director  of  the  Nevada  Etepartment  of  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  or  his  desig- 
nee. 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  agency  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  the  expenses  of 
each  member  shall  be  met  by  the  body  which 
he  represents  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
that  body.  All  other  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  governing  body  In  the  course  of  exercis- 
ing the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  this  com- 
pact unless  met  in  some  other  manner  spe- 
cifically provided,  shall  be  paid  by  the  agency 
out  of  its  own  funds. 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of 
the  governing  body  shall  be  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  appointing  authority  in  each  case, 
but  each  appointment  shall  be  reviewed  no 
less  often  than  every  4  years. 

"(d)  The  governing  body  of  the  agency 
shall  meet  at  least  monthly.  All  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomla  or  the  State  of  Nevada,  whichever 
imposes  the  greater  requirement,  applicable 
to  local  governments  at  the  time  such  meet- 
ing is  held.  The  governing  body  shall  fix  a 
date  for  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  such 
terms  as  'the  first  Monday  of  each  month,' 
and  shall  not  change  such  date  oftener  than 
once  in  any  calendar  year.  Notice  of  the 
date  so  fixed  shall  be  given  by  publication 
at  least  oncemva  newspaper  or  combination 
of  newspapers  whose  circulation  Is  general 
throughout  the  region  and  in  each  country 
a  portion  of  whose  territory  lies  within  the 
region.  Notice  of  any  special  meeting,  except 
an  emergency  meeting,  shall  be  given  by  so 
publishing  the  date,  place  and  agenda  at 
least  5  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 

"(e)  The  position  of  a  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body  shall  be  considered  vacated  upon 
his  loss  of  any  of  the  qualifications  required 
for  his  appointment  and  in  such  event  the 
appointing  authority  shall  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor. 


"(1)  The  governing  body  shall  elect  from 
its  own  members  a  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man, whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  two  years, 
and  who  may  be  reelected.  If  a  vacancy  occurs 
In  either  office,  the  governing  body  may  fill 
such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

"(g)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  from  each  state  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  agency.  A  majority  vote  of 
the  members  present  representing  each  state 
shall  be  required  to  take  action  with  respect 
to  any  matter.  The  vote  of  each  member  of 
the  governing  body  shall  be  individually  re- 
corded. The  governing  body  shall  adopt  its 
own  rules,  regulations  and  procedures. 

"(h)  An  advisory  planning  commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  agency,  which  shall 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  members  from 
each  State.  The  commission  shall  Include  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to:  the  chief  planning 
officers  of  Placer  County,  El  Dorado  County, 
and  the  City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe  In  Califor- 
nia and  the  Counties  of  Douglas,  Ormsby. 
and  Washoe  in  Nevada,  the  Placer  County 
Director  of  Sanitation,  the  El  Dorado  County 
Director  of  Sanitation,  the  county  health 
officer  of  Douglas  County  or  his  designee,  the 
county  health  officer  of  Washoe  County  or  his 
designee,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Environ- 
mental Health  of  the  Health  Division  of  De- 
partment of  Health,  Welfare  and  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  State  of  Nevada  or  his  designee, 
the  executive  officer  of  the  Lahontan  Re- 
gional Water  Quality  Control  Board  or  his 
designee,  the  executive  officer  of  the  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Agency  who  shall  act  as 
chairman  and  at  least  four  lay  members  each 
of  whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  region. 

"(1)  The  agency  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain an  office  within  the  region.  The  agency 
may  rent  or  own  property  and  equipment. 
Every  plan,  ordinance  and  other  record  of 
the  agency  which  is  of  such  nature  as  to 
constitute  a  public  record  under  the  law  of 
either  the  State  of  California  or  the  State 
of  Nevada  shall  be  open  to  Inspection  and 
copying  during  regular  office  hours.   ■ 

"(j)  Each  authority  charged  under  this 
compact  or  by  the  law  of  either  state  with 
the  duty  of  appointing  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  agency  shall  by  cer- 
tified copy  of  its  resolution  or  other  action 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Stete  of  its  own  state 
of  the  action  taken.  Upon  receipt  of  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  resolutions  or  notifications 
appointing  the  members  of  the  governing 
body,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  respec- 
tive state  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
state  who  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Governor  of  the  other  state,  issue  a  concur- 
rent call  for  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  governing  body  at  a  location  determined 
Jointly  by  the  two  governors. 

"(k)    Each  state  may  provide  by  law  for 
the    disclosure    or   elimination    of    conflicts 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
governing  body  appointed  from  that  state. 
'"Article  IV.  Personnel 

"(a)  The  governing  body  shall  determine 
the  qualification  of,  and  it  shall  appoint 
and  fix  the  salary  of.  the  executive  officer 
of  the  agency,  and  shall  employ  such  other 
staff  and  legal  counsel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  execute  the  powers  and  functions  provided 
for  under  this  act  or  In  accordance  with  any 
Intergovernmental  contracts  or  agreements 
the  agency  may  be  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering. 

"(b)  Agency  personnel  standards  and  reg- 
ulations shall  conform  Insofar  as  possible 
to  the  regulations  and  procedures  of  the 
Civil  service  of  the  State  of  California  or 
the  State  of  Nevada,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  agency,  and 
shall  be  regional  and  blstate  in  application 
and  effect:  provided  that  the  governing  body 
may.  for  administrative  convenience  and  at 
its  discretion,  assign  the  administration  of 


designated  personnel  arrangemente  to  an 
agency  of  either  state,  and  provided  that 
administratively  convenient  adjustments  be 
made  in  the  standards  and  regulations  gov- 
erning personnel  assigned  under  Intergov- 
ernmental agreements. 

"(c)  The  agency  may  establish  and  main- 
tain or  participate  in  such  additional  pro- 
grams of  employee  benefits  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  afford  employees  of  the  agency 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  simllHr 
to  those  enjoyed  by  employees  of  California 
and  Nevada  generally. 

"Article  V.  Planning 

"(a)  In  preparing  each  of  the  plans  re- 
quired by  this  article  and  each  amendment 
thereto.  If  any,  subsequent  to  Its  adoption, 
the  planning  commission  after  due  notice 
shall  hold  at  least  one  public  hearing  which 
may  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  and 
shall  review  the  testimony  and  any  written 
recommendations  presented  at  such  hear- 
ing before  recommending  the  plan  or  amend- 
ment. The  notice  required  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  given  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the 
public  hearing  by  publication  at  least  once 
in  a  newspaper  or  combination  of  news- 
papers whose  circulation  is  general  through- 
out the  region  and  in  each  county  a  portion 
of  whose  territory  lies  within  the  region. 

"The  planning  commission  shall  then  rec- 
ommend such  plan  or  amendment  to  the 
governing  body  for  adoption  by  ordinance. 
The  governing  body  may  adopt,  modify  cw 
reject  the  proposed  plan  or  amendment,  or 
may  Initiate  and  adopt  a  plan  or  amendment 
without  referring  It  to  the  planning  com- 
mission. If  the  governing  body  initiates  or 
substantially  modifies  a  plan  or  amendment. 
it  shall  hold  at  least  one  public  hearing 
thereon  after  due  notice  as  required  In  this 
paragraph. 

"If  a  request  is  made  for  the  amendment 
of  the  regional  plan  by: 

"(1)  a  political  subdivision  a  part  of  whose 
territory  would  be  affected  by  such  amend- 
ment or 

"(2)  the  owner  or  lessee  of  real  jwoperty. 
which  would  be  affected  by  such  amendment, 
the  governing  body  shall  complete  its  acUon 
on  such  amendment  within  60  days  aft«r 
such  request  is  delivered  to  the  agency. 
"Tahoe  Regional  Plan 

"(b)  Within  15  months  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  agency,  the  planning  commission 
shall  recommend  a  regional  plan.  Within  IB 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  agency, 
the  governing  body  shall  adopt  a  regional 
plan  After  adoption,  the  planning  commis- 
sion and  governing  body  shall  continuously 
review  and  malnUln  the  regional  plan.  The 
regional  plan  shall  consist  of  a  diagram,  or 
diagrams,  and  text,  or  texts  setting  forth  the 
projects  and  proposals  for  implementation  of 
the  regional  plan,  a  description  of  the  needs 
and  goals  of  the  region  and  a  statement  of 
the  policies,  standards,  and  elemente  of  the 
regional  plan. 

•The  regional  plan  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing correlated  elements: 

"(1)  A  land- use  plan  for  the  integrated 
arrangement  and  general  location  and  extent 
of,  and  the  criteria  and  standards  for.  the 
uses  of  land,  wrater,  air,  space  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  within  the  region.  Including 
but  not  limited  to.  an  indication  or  alloca- 
tion of  maximum  population  densities. 

"(2)  A  transportation  plan  for  the  inte- 
grated development  of  a  regional  system  of 
transportation,  including  but  not  limited  to. 
freeways,  parkways,  highways,  transportation 
facilities,  transit  routes,  waterways,  naviga- 
tion and  aviation  aids  and  facilities,  and  ap- 
purtenant terminals  and  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  people  and  goods  within  the 
region. 

"(3)  A  conservation  plan  for  the  preserva- 
tion, development,  utilization,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
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■ouroM  within  the  buln,  Inclvtmng  but  not 
limited,  to,  soils,  shoreline  ano^ubmerged 
lands,  scenic  oorridors  along  transportation 
routes,  open  spaces,  recreational  and  histor- 
ical laclUtlee. 

"  (4)  A  recreation  plan  for  the  development, 
utUlsatlon,  and  management  of  the  recrea- 
tional resources  of  the  region,  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  'wlldemeoa  and  forested  lands, 
parks  and  parkwaym,  riding  and  hiking  trails, 
beaches  and  playgroundfe,  marinas  and  other 
recreational  facilities. 

"(6)  A  pubUc  services  and  faclUUes  plan 
for  the  general  location,  scale  and  provision 
of  public  services  and  facilities,  which,  by  the 
nature  of  their  function,  size,  extent  and 
other  oharacterlstice  are  necessary  or  aiq>ro- 
prlate  for  inclusion  In  the  regional  plan. 

"In  formulating  and  maintaining  the  re- 
gional plan,  the  planning  commission  and 
governing  body  shall  take  account  of  and 
bhall  seek  to  harmonize  the  needs  of  the 
region  as  a  whole,  the  plans  of  the  coxinties 
and  cities  within  the  region,  the  plans  and 
planmng  activities  of  the  state,  federal  and 
other  public  agencies  and  nongovernmen- 
tal agencies  and  organizations  which  affect 
or  are  concerned  with  planning  and  devel- 
opment within  the  region.  Where  necessary 
for  the  realization  of  the  regional  plan,  the 
agency -may  engage  In  collaborative  planning 
with  leetd  governmental  jurisdictions  located 
outside  the  region,  but  contiguous  to  its 
boundaries.  In  formulating  and  implement- 
ing the  regional  plan,  the  agency  shall  6eek 
the  cooperation  and  consider  the  recommen- 
dations of  counties  and  cities  and  other  agen- 
cies of  local  government,  of  state  and  federal 
agenci^,  of  educational  institutions  and  re- 
search org^anlzatlons.  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  civic  groups  and  private  Individuals. 

"(c)  All  provisions  of  the  iBahoe  regional 
general  plan  shall  be  enforced  By  the  agency 
and  by  the  states,  counties  and  cities  in  the 
region. 

"Tahox  Rxoional  Intbum  Plan 

"(d)  Within  60  days  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  agency,  the  planning  commission 
shall  recommend  a  regional  interim  plan. 
Within  90  days  after  the  formation  of  the 
agency,  the  governing  body  shall  adopt  a  re- 
gional interim  plan.  The  interim  plan  shall 
consist  of  statements  of  development  policies, 
criteria  and  standards  for  planning  and  de- 
velopment. Df  plans  or  ptortlons  of  plans,  and 
projects  and  planning  decisions,  which  the 
agency  finds  it  necessary  to  adopt  and  ad- 
minister on  an  interim  basis  in  ttccordance 
with  the  substantive  powers  granted  to  It  In 
this  agreement. 

"(e)  The  agency  shall  maintain  the  data, 
maps  and  other  Information  developed  In  the 
course  of  formulating  and  administering  the 
regional  plan  and  interim  plan,  in  a  form 
suitable  to  assure  a  consistent  view  of  devel- 
opmental trends  and  other  relevant  informa- 
tion for  the  availability  of  and  use  by  other 
agencies  of  government  and  by  private  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  concerned. 

"(f)  All  provisions  of  the  interim  plan 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  agency  and  by  the 
states,  the  counties,  and  cities. 

"Akticle  VI.  Agxmct's  PovnsRS 
"(a)  The  governing  body  shall  adopt  all 
necessary  ordinances,  rules,  regulations  and 
policies  to  effectuate  the  adopted  regional 
and  interim  plans.  Every  such  ordinance,  rule 
or  regulation  shall  establish  a  minimum 
standard  applicable  throughout  the  foasln, 
and  any  ptolltical  subdivision  may  adopt  and 
enforce  an  equal  or  higher  standard  applica- 
ble to  the  same  subject  of  regulation  in  its 
territory.  The  regulations  shall  contain 
general,  regional  standards  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following:  water  purity  and 
clarity;  subdivision;  zoning;  tree  removal; 
solid  waste  disposal;  sewage  disposal;  land 
fills,  excavations,  cuts  and  grading;  piers; 
harbors,  breakwaters;  or  chaimels  and  other 


ahoreUne  developments;  waste  dlapoMl  In 
shoreline  areas;  waste  disposal  from  boats; 
mobile-home  parks;  house  relocation;  out- 
door advertlalng;  fiood  plain  protection;  soil 
and  sedimentation  control;  air  pollution;  and 
watershed  protection.  Whenever  possible 
without  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Interim  plan  or  the  general  plan,  the  ordi- 
nances, rules,  regulations  and  policies  shall 
be  confined  to  matters  which  are  general  and 
regional  In  application,  leaving  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  respective  Statee,  counties  and 
cities  the  enactment 'of  specific  and  local 
ordinances,  riUes,  regulations  and  poUclea 
which  conform  to  the  interim  or  general 
plan. 

"Every  ordinance  adopted  by  the  agency 
shall  be  published  at  least  once  by  title  In  a 
newspaper  or  combination  of  newspapers 
whose  circulation  is  general  throughout  the 
region.  Except  an  ordinance  adopting  or 
amending  the  interim  plan  or  the  regional 
plan,  no  ordinance  shall  become  effective 
imUl  60  days  after  its  adoption.  Immediately 
after  its  adoption,  a  copy  of  each  ordinance 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  governing  body 
of  each  poUUcal  subdivision  having  territory 
within  the  region. 

"Interim  regulations  shall  be  adopted 
within  90  days  from  the  formation  of  the 
agency  and  final  regulations  within  18 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  agency. 

"Every  plan,  ordinance,  rule,  regulation  or 
policy  adopted  by  the  agency  shall  recognize 
as  a  permitted  and  conforming  use  any  busi- 
ness or  recreational  establishment  which  is 
required  by  law  of  the  State  In  which  it  is 
located  to  be  individually  licensed  by  the 
State,  If  such  business  or  establishment : 

"(1)  Was  so  licensed  on  February  5,  1968, 
or  was  licensed  for  a  limited  season  during 
any  part  of  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  February  5,  1968. 

"(2)  Is  to  be  constructed  on  land  which 
was  so  zoned  or  designated  In  a  finally 
adopted  master  plan  on  February  5.  1968,  as 
to  permit  the  construction  of  such  a  busi- 
ness or  establishment. 

"(b)  All  ordinances,  rules,  regulations  and 
policies  adopted  by  the  agency  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  agency  and  by  the  respective 
states,  counties,  and  cities.  The  appropriate 
courts  of  the  respective  states,  each  within 
its  limits  of  territory  tuad  subject  matter 
provided  by  state  law,  are  vested  with  juris- 
diction over  civil  actions  to  which  the 
agency  Is  a  party  and  criminal  actions  for 
violations  of  its  ordinances.  Each  such  ac- 
tion shall  be  brought  In  a  court  of  the  state 
where  the  violation  is  committed  or  where 
the  property  affected  by  a  civil  action  is  situ- 
ated, unless  the  action  is  brought  in  a  fed- 
eral court.  For  this  purpose,  the  agency  shall 
be  deemed  a  political  subdivision  of  both  the 
»^tate  of  California  and  the  State  of  Nevada. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (d),  all  public  works  projects  shall 
be  reviewed  prior  to  construction  and  ap- 
proved by  the  agency  as  to  the  project's  com- 
pliance with  the  adopted  regional  general 
plan. 

"(d)  All  plans,  programs  and  proposals  of 
the  State  of  California  or  Nevada,  or  of  its 
executive  or  administrative  agencies,  which 
may  substantially  affect,  or  may  specifically 
apply,  to  the  uses  of  land,  water,  air,  space 
tmd  other  natural  resources  In  the  region, 
including  but  not  limited  to  public  works 
plans,  programs  and  proposals  concerning 
highway  routing,  design  and  construction, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  agency  for  Its  review, 
as  to  conformity  With  the  regional  plan  or 
Interim  plan,  and  for  report  and  recommen- 
dations by  the  agency  to  the  executive  head 
of  the  state  agency  concerned  and  to  the 
Oovemor.  A  public  works  project  which  is 
initiated  and  is  to  be  constructed  by  a  de- 
partment of  either  state  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  agency  for  review  and  recommenda- 
tion, but  may  be  constructed  as  proposed. 


"(e)  The  agency  shall  police  the  region  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  general  plan 
and  adopted  ordinances,  rules,  regulations 
and  policies.  If  It  is  found  that  the  general 
plan,  or  ordinances,  rules,  regulations  and 
policies  are  not  being  enforced  by  a  local 
jurisdiction,  the  agency  may  bring  action  in 
a  court  of  competent  jutlsdlction  to  ensure 
compliance. 

"(f)  Violation  of  any  ordinance  of  the 
agency  Is  a  misdemeanor. 

"(g)  The  agency  is  hereby  empowered  to 
Initiate,  negotiate  and  participate  in  con- 
tracts and  agreements  among  the  local  gov- 
ernmental authorities  of  the  region,  or  any 
other  Intergovernmental  contracts  or  agree- 
ments authorized  by  state  or  federal  law. 

"(h)  Each  Intergovernmental  contract  or 
agreement  shall  provide  for  its  own  funding 
and  staffing,  but  this  shall  not  preclude  fi- 
nancial contributions  from  the  local  authori- 
ties concerned  or  from  supplementary 
sources. 

"(I)  Whenever  a  new  city  is  formed  within 
the  region,  the  membership  of  the  governing 
body  shall  be  Increased  by  two  additional 
members,  one  appointed  by,  and  who  shall 
be  a  member  of,  the  legislative  body  of  the 
new  city,  and  one  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  city  is  not  located. 
A  member  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
California  Is  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

"(J)  Every  record  of  the  agency,  whether 
public  or  not,  shall  be  open  for  examina- 
tion to  the  Legislative  Analyst  of  the  State 
of  California  and  the  Fiscal  Analyst  of  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

"(k)  Whenever  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  or  any  ordinance,  rule,  regulation  or 
policy  adopted  pursuant  thereto,  the  agency 
is  required  to  review  or  approve  any  pro- 
posal, public  or  private,  the  agency  shall  take 
final  action,  whether  to  approve,  to  require 
modification  or  to  reject  such  proposal,  with- 
in 60  days  after  such  proposial  is  delivered 
to  the  agency.  If  the  agency  does  not  take 
final  action  within  60  days,  the  proposal 
shall  be  deemed  approved. 

"AancuE  VH.  Finances 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (e), 
on  or  before  December  30  of  each  calendar 
year  the  agency  shall  establish  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  support  its  activities 
for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing July  1  of  the  following  year.  The  agency 
shall  apportion  not  more  than  $150,000  of 
this  amount  among  the  counties  within  the 
region  on  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  sum  re- 
quired as  the  full  cash  valuation  of  taxable 
property  within  the  region  in  each  county 
bears  to  the  total  full  cash  valuation  of 
taxable  property  within  the  region.  Each 
county  In  California  shall  pay  the  Bvaa  al- 
lotted to  It  by  the  agency  from  any  funds 
available  therefor  and  may  levy  a  tax  on 
any  taxable  property  within  its  boundaries 
suflicient  to  pay  the  amount  so  allocated  to 
it.  Each  county  in  Nevada  shall  pay  such 
sums  from  its  general  fund  or  from  any 
other  moneys  available  therefor. 

"(b)  The  agency  may  fix  and  collect  rea- 
sonable fees  for  any  services  rendered  by  It. 

"(c)  The  agency  shall  be  strictly  account- 
able to  any  county  in  the  region  for  all 
funds  paid  by  It  to  the  agency  and  shall  be 
strictly  accountable  to  all  participating 
bodies  for  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 

"(d)  The  agency  is  authorized  to  receive 
gifts,  donations,  subventions,  grants,  and 
other  financial  aids  and  funds. 

"(e)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  compact,  the  agency  shall  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  sup- 
port its  activities : 

"(1)  For  the  remainder  of  the  then-cur- 
rent fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  If  the  first  estimate  is  made  between 
January  1  and  June  30.  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  July  1  of  that  calendar  year. 
The  agency  shall  then  allot  such  amount 


niTinng  the  several  counties,  subject  to  the 
rasttlctlon  and  In  the  manner  provided  In 
pan8n4>h  (a),  and  each  coxinty  shaU  pay 
such  amount. 

"(f)  The  agency  shall  not  obligate  Itself 
beyond  the  moneys  due  under  this  article 
for  Its  support  from  the  several  counties  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  plus  any  moneys  on 
hand  or  Irrevoe^Jsly  pledged  to  its  support 
from  other  sources.  No  obligation  contracted 
by  the  agency  shall  bind  either  of  the  party 
Statee  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 
"Akticls  vm.  IXacsLLAmova 
"(a)  It  is  intended  that  the  provisions  of 
this  compact  shall  be  reasonably  and  liberally 
construed  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof. 
Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (c),  the 
provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence  or  provi- 
sion of  this  compact  Is  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  any  participating 
State  or  of  the. United  States  or  the  appli- 
cability thereof  to  any  government,  agency, 
person  or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  compact  and 
the  applicabUity  thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,  person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be 
held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any 
State  participating  therein,  the  compact  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  re- 
maining State  and  in  full  force  and  effect 
as  to  the  State  affected  as  to  all  severable 
matters. 

"(b)  The  agency  shall  have  such  addi- 
tional powers  and  duties  as  may  hereafter 
be  delegated  or  imposed  upon  it  from  time  to 
time  by  the  action  of  the  leglslatxire  of 
either  State  conciirred  In  by  the  legislature 
of  the  other. 

"(c)  A  state  party  to  this  compact  may 
withdraw  therefrom  by  enacting  a  statute 
repealing  the  compact.  Notice  of  withdrawal 
shall  be  conununlcated  officially  and  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Governor  of  the  other  State  and 
to  the  agency  administrators.  This  provision 
is  not  severable,  and  if  It  Is  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional or  invalid,  no  other  provi- 
sion of  this  compact  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  State  of  Nevada  or  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

"(d)  No  provision  of  this  compact  shall 
have  any  effect  upon  the  allocation  or  dis- 
tribution of  Interstate  waters  or  upon  any 
approprtative   water   right." 

SBC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  authorized, 
upon  request  of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency,  to  cooperate  with  said  agency  In  all 
respects  compatible  with  carrying  out  the 
normal  duties  of  their  Departments. 

Sec.  3.  The  consent  to  the  compact  by  the 
United  States  is  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  President  may  appoint  a  nonvoting 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Tahoe  regional  planning  governing  board. 
Sec.  4.  Any  additional  powers  conferred 
on  the  agency  pursuant  to  article  Vlll(b) 
of  the  compact  shall  not  be  exercised  unless 
consented  to  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  cont€ilned  In  this  Act  or 
In  the  compact  consented  to  shall  in  any 
way  affect  the  powers,  rights,  or  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  applicabUity  of 
any  law  or  regulation  of  the  United  States 
In,  over,  or  to  the  region  or  waters  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  compact,  or  in  any  way 
affect  rights  owned  or  held  by  or  for  Indians 
or  Indian  tribes  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  23,  strike  out  all  of  lines  15  and 
16  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  by 
the  Congress  or  any  of  its  standing  conunlt- 
tees  to  require  the  disclosure  and  furnishing 
of  such  Information  and  data  by  or  concern- 


ing the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  m 
is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Congress  or 
such  committee. 

"Sec.  7.  The  right  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved." 


•Hie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


COPYRIOHT  PROTECmON  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  143)  extending  the 
duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kastenmhkr)  a  question 
about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  my 
good  friend  explain  briefly  the  functions 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DINQELL.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  merely  to  extend  the 
term  of  the  copyright  in  certain  cases  of 
existing  copyrights.  That  is  to  say,  those 
copyrighted  materials  for  which  the 
copyright  would  expire  in  the  next  cal- 
endar year  1970  but  which  would  be  pre- 
served if  this  joint  resolution  is  enacted. 

I  might  further  add  that  the  back- 
ground of  this  legislation  is  that  the 
House  first  did  this  in  the  year  1962  for  a 
term  of  S-^ears  in  anticipation  of  the 
adoption  of' a  copyright  revision  which 
was  then  and  is  now  badly  needed. 

In  1965  the  House  again  extended  this 
term  for  2  years.  In  1967  and  in  1968. 
however,  for  only  1  year  each;  that  is, 
with  reference  to  copyright  materials 
presently  copyrighted  which  would  oth- 
erwise expire,  the  theory  being  that,  if 
the  Congress  were  to  eventually  adopt 
such  revision  the  terms  of  these  copy- 
rights would  be  preserved  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  years  and  this  was  part 
of  the  original  thinking  in  dealing  with 
the  copyright  revision. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  reply,  and  I  would  also  sisk  the 
gentieman  how  many  more  times  are  we 
going  to  flind  the  House  extending  copy- 
rights, and  preventing  countries  from 
properly  going  into  the  public  domain  as 
the  framers  of  copyright  law  intended.  I 
believe  it  wrong  that  the  Congress  con- 
tinues extending  the  law  to  permit  copy- 
rights to  be  extended  to  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  copyright  holders.  How  long 
is  the  ultimate  expectation  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
that  we  would  continue  extending  the 
copyrights? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  will  yield 
to  me.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  that. 
I  would  say  that  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress in  his  report  to  the  House,  which 
is  part  of  our  report,  stated: 


It  is  important  that  this  fifth  Interim  ex- 
tension of  sutMlstlng  copyright  be  the  last 
of  the  series — 

I  can  say  personally,  and  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  members  of  my  subcom- 
mittee on  this,  that  we  expect  this  to  be 
the  last.  I  do  not  expect  to  again  come 
back  and  ask  for  another  one  of  these 
extensions.  I  can  further  say  that  it  is 
our  hopeful  expectation  and  anticipation 
that  in  the  second  session  of  the  9l9t 
Congress  the  Congress  will  adopt  com- 
prehensive copyright  revision,  and  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  an  additional 
extension. 

But  even  if  it  does  not,  it  is  not  my 
expectation  to  come  back  again  and  ask 
the  Congress  for  an  additional  extension. 
Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  d^ghted  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  to  yield 
only  to  have  the  owortunity  to  under- 
score what  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee has  so  well  said.  It  is  indeed  the 
feeling  of,  I  believe,  aU  those  familiar 
with  the  copyright  situation  that  this  is 
the  last  time  a  request  of  this  nature 
will  be  made. 

Speaking  on  my  own  authority,  and 
without  attempting  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  other  minority  members  on  the 
subcommittee,  this  is  the  last  time  I  ex- 
pect to  support  and  urge  this  body  to 
pass  an  extension  of  the  copyright  terms. 
I  take  this  position  for  the  same  reasons 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
so  clearly  articulated,  namely,  because 
we  feel  that  it  is  time  that  the  entire 
complex  of  our  archaic  copyright  laws 
was  modernized.  This  body  has  already 
completed  what  I  look  upon  as  hallmark 
efforts  in  this  area,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
the  other  body  will  be  able  to  complete 
work  in  this  area. 

But  as  the  subcommittee  chairman 
has  said,  once  again,  whether  this  mod- 
ernization legislation  is  successful  this 
year  or  not,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
this  is  the  last  time  I  expect  to  support 
such  an  extension. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  two  good  friends,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read   the   Senate   Joint   resolution,    as 

follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  143 

Resolved  by  the  Sen<ite  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  any  case  In 
which  the  renewal  term  of  copyright  subsist- 
ing in  any  work  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  resolution,  or  the  term  thereof  as  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  87-868,  by  PubUc  Law 
89-142,  by  PubUc  Law  90-141,  or  by  Public 
Law  90-416  (or  by  aU  or  certain  of  said  laws) , 
would  expire  prior  to  December  31,  1970,  such 
term  Is  hereby  continued  until  December  31, 
1970. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  psissed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
TO  EXTEND  TIME  FOR  FILING 
TORT  ACTIONS  BY  PERSONS 
UNDER  THE  AGE  OP  21,  OR  IN- 
SANE OR  MENTALLY  ILL.  OR  IM- 
PRISONED ,ON  A  CRIMINAL 
CHARGE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  10124) 
to  amend  section  2401  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  time  for  filing 
tort  actions  by  persons  under  the  age  of 
21,  or  insane  or  mentally  ill,  or  impris- 
oned on  a  criminal  charge. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  observe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  and  without  seeking  to  pass 
on  its  merits  I  would  simply  suggest  that 
It  should  be  considered  on  some  different 
calendar,  and  not  under  the  consent  pro- 
cedure ^ere  the  legislative  record  is  at 
best  very  short.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  recruest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  CENTRALINTELLI- 
GENCE  AGENCY  RETIREMENT 
ACT  OP  1964 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.14571) 
to  amend  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  certain 
employees,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
there  are  two  retirement  systems  in  the 
CIA? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  he  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  deal  with  both, 
or  to  just  one  of  the  systems? 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  goes  to  the  one,  the 
people  in  the  operations  divisions.  It  is 
a  relatively  small  group. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  makes  the  retirement  system,  dr  one 
of  the  retirement  systems  In  the  CIA, 
comparable  to  the  legislation  that  has 
been  proposed  for  all  other  Federal  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  they  have  two 
systems  in  the  CIA? 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  the  histo^  of  the  leg- 
islation that  created  this  situation,  the 
Congress  has  simply  provided  two  sys- 
tems, one  following  the  FBI  arrange- 
ment, which  is  a  little  different  from 
the  other,  for  their  retirement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  are  the  employees 
divided?  Are  they  divided  on  a  field 
service  basis?  Not  all  employees  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  are  un- 
der this  rather  unusual  retirement  sys- 
tem— some  of  them  are  under  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  employees'  retirement 
system.       

Mr.  FISHER.  As  I  understand  it,  those 
who  are  included  here,  those  referred  to 


by  the  gentleman  in  his  question,  are 
engaged  in  a  hazardous  type  occupation, 
something  comparable  to  the  FBI  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  only  intended  to 
make  the  retirement  system  for  the  bulk 
of  the  employees  in  the  CIA  comparable 
to  that  of  legislation  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House — I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  has  been  passed  by  the  other 
body — but  to  make  it  comparable  to  that 
legislation;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed the  situation  precisely  as  it  is. 
The  legislation  to  which  he  refers  has  al- 
ready been  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HH.    14571 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United^  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That — 

Section  1.  Section  211(a)  of  the  Central  In- 
teUigence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees,  as  amended  (78  Stat. 
1043;  50  U.S.C.  403  note) ,  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "Six  and  one-half  per  cen- 
tum" In  the  flrst  sentence  and  inserting 
"Seven  per  centum". 

Sec.  2.  Section  221  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403 
note)  is  amended: 

(a)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (a)  "five 
consecutive  years  of  service,"  and  inserting 
"three  consecutive  years  of  service  (or,  in 
the  case  of  an  annuity  computed  vmder  sec- 
tion 232  and  based  on  less  than  three  years, 
over  the  total  service) ,"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  from  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (b)  "or  remarriage  of  such  sur- 
viving wife  or  husband"  and  inserting  "or 
upon  remarriage  prior  tc  attaining  age  sixty 
of  such  surviving  wife  or  husband"; 

(c)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (c)  the 
items  "40  per  centum",  "$800",  "$1,800",  "50 
per  centum",  "$720",  and  "$2,160",  and  in- 
serting "60  per  centum",  "$900",  "$2,700",  "75 
per  centum",  "$1,080",  and  "$3,240"; 

(d)  by  adding  new  paragraph  (g) : 

"(g)  In  the  case  of  remarriage  on  or  after 
age  sixty  an  annuity  shall  be  payable  if  re- 
marriage has  occurred  on  or  after  July  18, 
1966,  and  if  the  surviving  wife  or  husband, 
Immediately  before  such  remarriage,  was  re- 
ceiving an  annuity  from  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund.  The  annuity  of  a  surviving  spouse 
terminated  as  a  result  of  remarriage  which 
occurred  prior  to  age  sixty  and  on  or  after 
July  18,  1966,  shall  be  restored  at  the  same 
rate  commencing  on  the  day  the  remarriage 
is  dissolved  by  death,  annulment,  or  divorce. 
If— 

"  ( 1)  the  surviving  spouse  elects  to  receive 
this  annuity  instead  of  a  survivor  benefit  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled,  under  this  or  an- 
other retirement' system  for  Government  em- 
ployees, by  reason  of  the  remarriage;  and 

"(2)  any  lump  sum  paid  on  termination 
of  the  annuity  is  returned  to  the  fund. 

No  annuity  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph  for  any  period  prior  to  October  20, 
1969.  No  annuity  shall  be  terminated  solely 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph."; and  V 

(e)  by  adding  new  i^ragraph  (h) : 

"(h)  In  computing  an  annuity  under  this 
section  the  service  credit  of  a  participant  who 
retires,  except  under  section  231,  on  an  im- 
mediate annuity  or  dies  leaving  a  survivor  or 
survivors  entitled  to  annuity  includes,  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  imposed  by 


paragraph  (a) ,  the  days  of  unused  sick  leave 
to  bis  credit  imder  a  formal  leave  system, 
except  that  these  days  will  not  be  counted  in 
determining  average  basic  salary  or  annuity 
eligibility.  The  contribution  specified  In  sec- 
tion 252  shall  not  be  required  for  days  of 
unused  sick  leave  credited  under  this  para- 
graph.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  231(a)  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
403  note)  is  amended  by  striking",  but  this 
provision  shall  not  Increase  the  annuity  of 
any  survivor"  from  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  232(b)  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
403  note)  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  "five  years"  and  inserting 
''eighteen  months" 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "221(a)",  ",  except 
that  the  computation  of  the  annuity  of  the 
participant  iinder  such  section  shall  be  at 
least  the  smaller  of  (1)  40  per  centum  of  the 
participant's  average  basic  salary,  or  (11)  the 
sum  obtained  under  such  section  after  in- 
creasing the  participant's  service  of  the  type 
last  performed  by  the  difference  between  his 
age  at  the  time  of  death  and  age  sixty";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "remarriage  of  the  widow 
or  dependent  widower"  and  inserting  "upon 
remarriage  prior  to  attaining  age  sixty  of  the 

.  widow  or  dependent  widower  (subject  to  the 
payment  and  restoration  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 221(g) )". 

(b)  Sections  232(c)  and  (d)  are  amended 
by  striking  "five  years"  and  inserting  "eight- 
een months". 

Sec.  5.  Section  291  of  the  Cenrtal  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  (60  U.S.C.  403 
note)  is  amended: 

(a)  by  inserting  "1  per  centum  plus"  im- 
mediately after  the  word  "by"  In  paragraph 
(a)(2);  and 

(b)  by  amending  paragraphs  (b)  (2)  and 
(b)  (3)  to  read: 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
annuity  "of  a  child  under  section  221(c)' 
that  commences  after  October  31,  1969,  the 
items  $900,  $1,060,  $2,700,  and  $3,240  appear- 
ing m  section  221(c)  shaU  be  increased  by 
the  total  per  centum  increases  allowed  and 
in  force  under  this  section  on  or  after  such 
day,  and,  in  case  of  a  deceased  annuitant, 
the  items  60  per  centum  and  75  per  centum 
appearing  in  section  221  (c)  shall  b«  increased 
by  the  total  per  centimi  allowed  and  In  force 
to  the  annuitant  under  this  section  on  or 
after  such  day. 

"(3)  The  annuity  of  each  surviving  child 
receiving  an  annuity  under  section  221  im- 
mediately prior  to  November  1,  1969,  shall  be 
recomputed  effective  November  1,  1969,  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (b)(2).  No  in- 
crease allowed  and  in  force  prior  to  such  date 
under  section  291  shall  be  included  in  the 
recomputatlon  of  any  such  annuity,  and  this 
paragraph  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  any 
annuity.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 1  shall  became  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  beginning 
after  December  31, 1969. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  3, 
4,  and  2,  with  the  exception  of  2(c),  shall 
become  effective  October  20,  1969. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2(c)  and  5  shall  become  effective  Novem- 
ber 1, 1969. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2(a).  2(e),  3,  and  4(a)(l)-(2)  shall  not  ap- 
ply in  the  cases  of  persons  retired  or  other- 
wise separated  prior  to  October  20,  1969,  and 
the  rights  of  such  persons  and  their  survivors 
shall  continue  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  sections  had  not  been 
enacted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiixi  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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iNCLUDINa  CERTAIN  SERVICE  FOR 
PURPOSES  OP  RESERVE  RETIRE- 
MENT CREDIT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3813) 
to  amend  section  1331(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  retired  pay  to  persons  other- 
wise qualified  who  were  Reserves  before 
August  16,  1945,  and  who  served  on 
active  duty  during  the  so-called  Berlin 
crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3813 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1331(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  person  who,  before  August  16. 
1945,  was  a  Reserve  of  an  armed  force,  or  a 
member  of  the  Army  without  component  or 
other  category  covered  by  section  1332(a)  (1) 
of  this  title  except  a  regular  component,  is 
eligible  for  retired  pay  under  this  chapter, 
unless  he  performed  active  duty  after  April  5, 
1917,  and  before  November  12,  1918,  or  after 
September  8,  1940,  and  before  January  1. 
1947,  or  unless  he  performed  active  duty 
(Other  than  for  training)  after  June  26,  1950, 
and  before  July  28,  1953,  or  after  August  13, 
1961,  and  before  June  1,  1963,  or  after  August 
4,  i964,  and  before  the  date  designated  by 
pr«;lamation  of  the  President  or  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


may,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  after  an  inspection,  and  a  finding 
of  unserviceablllty  because  of  that  wear 
and  tear,  by  a  disinterested  commissioned 
officer — 

"  '(1)  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  who  is  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days; 
or 

■"(2)  of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Air 
National  Guard;  as  the  case  may  be,  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  The  State  or  terri- 
tory, Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  ot  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whichever  Is  concerned, 
is  relieved  of  accountability  for  that  prop- 
erty." " 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read', 
"to  amend  section  710(f)  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  certain 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  or  Air 
Force,  or  National  Guard,  to  act  as  in- 
specting officers." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ter   7   of    title   37,   United   SUtes   Code,   la 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  415(a)  and  4ie(b)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "a  reserve 
officer  of  an  armed  force,  an  olBcer  of  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force  without  specification 
of  component,  or  a  regular  officer  of  an  armed 
force  appointed  under  section  2106  or  2107 
of  title  10"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"an  officer  of  an  armed  force,  other  than  an 
officer  appointed  under  section  4353(b) ,  5573, 
or  9353(b)   of  title  10". 

(2)  Section  415(e)  U  repealed. 

(3)  Section  417(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "reserve  components"  and  inserting 
"Armed  Forces"  In  place  thereof. 

(4)  Section  417(b)  is  amended  by  (A) 
striking  out  "a  reserve"  and  inserting  the 
word  "an"  In  place  thereof  and  (B)  striking 
out  "reserve  component"  and  inserting 
"armed  force"  in  place  thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  NATIONAL  GUARD 
AND  RESERVE  OFFICERS  TO  ACT 
AS  INSPECTING  OFFICERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6006)  to 
permit  National  Guard  officers  to  act  as 
inspecting  officers  under  section  710(f) 
of  title  32,  United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6006 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
710(f)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  Instead  of  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  subsections  (b)  through  (d),  property  Is- 
sued to  the  National  Guard  that  becomes 
unserviceable  through  fair  wear  arid  tear  in 
service  may,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  after  an  inspection, 
and  a  finding  of  unserviceablllty  because  of 
that  wear  and  tear,  by  a  disinterested  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Regular  Army  or  the 
Army  National  Guard,  or  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as  the  case 
may  be,  designated  by  the  Secretary.  Th'e 
State  or  territory,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  whichever 
is  concerned,  is  relieved  of  accountability  for 
that  property." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  710(f)  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(f)  Instead  of  the  procedxire  prescribed 
by  subsections  (b)-(d),  property  issued  to 
the  National  Guard  that  becomes  vmservice- 
able  through  fair  wear  and  tear  in  service 


FURNISHING  HEADSTONES  OR 
MARKERS  AT  GOVERNMENT  EX- 
PENSE TO  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  RE- 
CIPIENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6265) 
to  provide  that  a  headstone  or  marker  be 
furnished  at  Government  expense  for  the 
unmarked  grave  of  any  Medal  of  Honor 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

i  H.R.  6265 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  procxirement  and  supply  of 
Government  headstones  or  markers  for  un- 
marked graves  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  dying  in  the  service  or  after  honorable 
discbarge  therefrom,  and  other  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  i,  1948 
(24  U.S.C.  279a),  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  paragraph  (5)  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Persons  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tab|e. 


^YXEN 


AUTHORIZING  PAYXfeNT  OP  UNI- 
FORM ALLOWANCES  TO  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OP  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8019) 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  uniform  al- 
lowances to  certain  persons  originally 
appointed,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
as  commissioned  or  warrant  officers  in 
a  Regular  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8019 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 


AUTHORIZING  THE  INTERSERVICE 
TRANSFERS  OP  COAST  GUARD 
OFFICERS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9052) 
to  amend  section  716  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  interserv- 
ice  transfers  of  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9052 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
716  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"S716.  Commissioned  officers:   transfers  be- 
tween Mmed  forces 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  President  may,  withm  authorized 
strengths,  transfer  any  commissioned  officer 
with  his  consent  from  his  armed  force  to, 
and  appoint  him  in,  another  armed  force. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  shall  Jointly  establish,  by  regula- 
tions approved  by  the  President,  policies  and 
procedures  for  such  transfers  and  appoint- 
ments. An  officer  transferred  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  assigned  precedence  or  rela- 
tive rank  higher  than  that  which  he  held  on 
the  day  before  his  transfer." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  41  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  amend- 
ing the  Item  for  section  716  to  re«d  as 
follows : 

"716.  Commissioned    officers:    transfers    be- 
tween armed  forces." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAIVING  $10,000  LIMIT  ON  SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  PROGRAM  FOR  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OP  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  DURING  THE  VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9485) 
to  remove  the  $10,000  limit  on  deposits 
under  section  1035  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  the  case  of  any  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a  prisoner 
of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a  detained 
status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  about 'the  meaning  of  the  words 
"detained  status"?  Just  who  is  covered 
by  the  words  "^in  a  detained  status"? 

Mr.  BRAr.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  0R08S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BRAY.  This  legislation  Is  to  take 
care  of  a  special  situation.  A  serviceman 
is  given  10  percent  interest  on  certain 
savings  iTotn  what  he  saves  from  his 
military  pay.  The  limit  on  the  savings 
on  which  he  draws  this  interest  is  $10,000. 
Persons  who  are  being  held  as  prisoners 
in  Vietnam  by  tills  legislation  are  per- 
mitted to  have  more  than  this  $10,000. 

First  the  family  of  the  serviceman  is 
taken  care  of  from  his  income.  The  sur- 
plus imder  directions  from  the  Secretary 
deposits  the  balance  In  this  10-percent- 
interest  account.  There  are  now  cases 
where  savings  of  more  than  $10,000  have 
accumulated  and  there  will  be  more  of 
such  cases.  The  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  take  care  of  those  who  are 
now  prisoners  of  war,  detained  by  a  for- 
eign country,  who  cannot  take  care  of 
their  own  financial  affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  the  refer- 
ence to  "mlssing-in-actlon  personnel" 
and  prisoners  of  war.  But  who  Is  covered 
under  the  term  "in  detained  status"? 

Mr.  BRAY.  A  good  example  Is  the  crew 
of  the  Pueblo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  was  one  very  clear 
case.  There  may  be  others.  But  that  was 
one  we  went  into,  and  this  legislation 
takes  care  of  such  cases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  bill  provide  for 
an  increase  in  the  amoimt  above  $10,000? 
It  has  been  limited  to  $10,000  in  the  past, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  BRAY.  If  you  go  beyond  $10,000  in 
those  cases,  yes.  The  Secretary  withholds 
that  money  and  deposits  it  in  the  account 
imtil  you  get  to  10  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJEi.  9485 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1035(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Ckxie,  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  a 
member  who  Is  In  a  missing  status,  as  de- 
fined In  section  551(2)  of  title  37,  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict)"  aft«r  "member"  In 
the  second  sentence,  and  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  Vietnam  conflict  began 
February  28,  1961,  and  ends  on  the  date  des- 
ignated by  the  I»re8ldent  by  Executive  order 
as  the  date  of  the  termination  of  combatant 
activities  In  Vietnam." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"That  section  1035(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  Inserting  ',  except  that  such  limi- 
tation shall  not  apply  to  deposits  made  on 


or  after  Septembw  1,  liM8,  in  tbe  caae  of 
those  members  In  a  ml—lng  status,  as  defined 
In  section  561  (2)  of  title  37,  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict'  after  '$10,000'  In  the  second 
sentence. 

"(2)  By  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end:  "For  purposes  of  this  Bubaeotlon, 
the  Vietnam  conflict  begins  on  Febnuury  28, 
1961,  and  ends  on  the  date  designated  by 
the  President  by  Execiitlve  order  as  the  date 
of  the  termination  of  combatant  activities 
In  Vietnam.' " 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  A  FAMILY  SEPARATION 
ALLOWANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  MEM- 
BERS OF  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
DURING  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9486) 
to  amend  title  37  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  a  family  separation 
allowance  shall  be  paid  to  suiy  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a  prisoner 
of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a  de- 
tained status  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

There,  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  9486 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the.  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 427  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  : 

"(c)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
with  dependents  who  is  in  a  missing  status 
(as  defined  in  section  661(2)  of  this  title) 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  Is  not  en- 
titled to  an  allowance  under  subsection  (b) 
Is  entitled  to  a  monthly  allowance  equal  to 
$30.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Vietnam  conflict  b^an  February  28,  1961, 
and  ends  on  the  date  designated  by  the 
President  by  Executive  order  as  the  date  of 
the  termination  of  combatant  activities  In 
Vietnam." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  tb«  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  flrst  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  with  dependents  who  is 
In  a  missing  status  (as  deflned  In  section 
561(2)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code)  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  and  Is  not  en- 
titled to  an  allowance  under  section  427(b) 
of  title  37  may  be  paid  a  monthly  allowance 
equal  to  $30.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Vietnam  conflict  ends  on  the  date  desig- 
nated by  the  President  by  Executive  order 
as  the  date  of  the  termination  of  ccnnbat 
activities  In  Vietnam. 

"Sec.  2.  This  Act  takes  effect  on  the  flrst 
day  of  the  flrst  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CREDITINO  OP 
AVIATION  MIDSHIPMAN  SERVICE 
FOR  CERTAN  PURPOSES 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  11265) 
to  provide  for  crediting  service  as  an 
aviation  midshipman  for  purposes  of  re- 
tirement for  nonregular  service  imder 
chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  for  pay  purposes  under  title  37, 
United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJt.    11266 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1332(b)  (7)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "aviation  midship- 
man," Immediately  after  "flight  officer,". 

Skj.  2.  Section  205(a)  (l)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "avia- 
tion midshipman,"  Inunedlately  after  "flight 
officer,". 

(Mr.  McPALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  11265,  a  bill  before  the 
House  today,  to  authorize  the  crediting 
of  aviation  misdshipman  service  for  i>ay 
and  retirement  purposes. 

As  was  brought  out  during  the  hear- 
ings, a  small  group  of  men  was  covered 
by  a  1946  act  of  Congress  establisliing 
the  Navy  aviation  midshipman  program 
providing  for  officer  candidates  serving 
2  years  in  flight  training,  and  then  on 
flight  duty  in  the  status  of  midshipmen. 
Due  to  a  legislative  oversight,  this  small 
group  was  omitted  from  those  whose 
periods  of  service  could  be  credited  for 
base  pay  and  retirement. 

The  inequity  is  clear,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  sponsored  the  legisla- 
tion to  correct  it.  There  is  no  opposition 
to  its  passage,  and  I  hope  that  it  can  be 
enacted  without  delay,  so  that  these 
worthy  men,  many  of  whom  served  in 
Korea,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  others  similarly  situated,  and  be 
able  to  claim  the  pay  they  did  not  re- 
ceive over  the  years  as  the  result  of  this 
legislative  oversight,  as  well  as  future 
benefits. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  SECTION  213  OP  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  14118) 
to  amend  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  14118 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
aUty  Act  (66  Stat.  188;  8  U.8.C.  1183)  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ADIUSSION  or  CEBTAIK   AUEMS  ON  QIVINO 
BOND 

"Sec.  213.  An  alien  excludable  imder  par- 
agraph (7)   or  (16)  of  section  212(a)  may. 
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If  otherwise  admissible,  be  admitted  In 
tbe  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Oenwal  up- 
on the  giving  of  a  sulUble  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  In  such  amoimt  and  containing 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  the 
tlnlted  States,  and  to  all  States,  territories, 
counties,  towns,  mimlcipalltles,  and  dis- 
tricts thereof  holding  the  United  States  and 
all  States,  territories,  coimtles,  towns,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  dlBtrlots  thereof  harmless 
against  such  aUen  becoming  a  pubUc  charge. 
Such  bond  or  undertaking  shaU  terminate 
upon  the  permanent  departure  from  the 
UnltMl  SUtes,  the  naturalization,  or  the 
death  of  such  alien,  and  any  sums  or  other 
security  held  fo  secure  performance  thereof, 
except  to  the  extent  forfeited  for  violation 
of  the  terms  thereof,  shall  be  returned  to 
the  person  by  whom  furnished,  or  to  his  legal 
representatives.  Suit  may  be  brought  thereon 
In  the  name  and  by  the  proper  law  officers 
of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  territory,  dlstrtc*, 
county,  town,  or  municipality  in  which  such 
alien  becomes  a  public  charge." 

Sec  2  Tbe  Immigration  and  MatlonaUty 
Act  (66  Stat.  163;  8  U5.C.  1101),  as 
amended,  U  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  title  n  the  following  additional 
section: 

"DEPOSIT   OF   AND    INTEaEST    ON    CASH    BBCEIVED 
TO   8ECTJBE    IMMIGRATION    BONOS 

"Sec.  293.  (a)  Cash  received  by  tbe  Attor- 
ney General  as  security  on  an  immigration 
bond  shaU  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  tbe  obligor 
on  the  bond,  and  "shall  bear  Interest  payable 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
Such  Interest  shall  accrue  from  date  of  de- 
posit occurring  after  April  27,  1966,  to  and 
including  date  of  withdrawal  or  date  of 
breach  of  the  immigration  bond,  whichever 
occurs  flrst:  Provided.  That  cash  received 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  security  on  an 
immigration  bond,  and  deposited  by  him 
m  the  postal  savings  system  prior  to  discon- 
tinuance of  tbe  system,  shall  accrue  interest 
as  provided  in  tlUa  section  from  the  date 
such  cash  ceased  to  accrue  interest  imder  the 
system.  Appropriations  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  Interest  on  uninvested  fimds 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  said  In- 
terest. 

"(b)  Tbe  Interest  accruing  on  cash  re- 
ceived by  the  Attorney  General  as  security 
on  an  Immigration  bond  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  same  disposition  as  prescribed  for  the 
principal  cash,  except  that  Interest  accruing 
to  tbe  date  of  breach  of  tbe  Immigration 
bond  shall  be  paid  to  tbe  obligor  on  the 
bond." 

Sec.  3.  (a)   The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Immigration      and      NatlonaUty      Act,      Is 
amended    by    changing     the    citation    to 
section  213  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  213.  Admission  of  certain   aliens  on 
giving  bond." 
(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  tbe  Immi- 
gration   and    Nationality    Act,    Is    further 
amended  by  adding  after  the  reference  to 
"Sec.  292.  Right  to  Counsel." 
the  following: 

"Sec.  293.  Deposit  of  and  interest  on  cash 
received  to  secure  immigration 
bonds." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3  beginning  on  line  1,  after  tbe 
words  "tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,"  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  line  1,  all  of  line  2,  and 
the  language  on  line  3  through  the  words 
"tbe  United  States.",  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "except  that  in  no  case 
shall  the  interest  rate  exceed  3  per  centum 
per  annum." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  CER- 
TAIN INHABITANTS  OF  THE  BONIN 
ISLANDS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4574)  to 
provide  for  the  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Bonin  Islands. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  inter- 
rogate someone  in  the  Ctommittee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  find  out  whether  or  not  this 
request  has  come  from  the  residents  of 
the  islands  themselves.  The  two  main 
islands  involved,  of  course,  are  Chichi 
Jima  and  also  Iwo  Jima,  together  with 
the  smaller  islands  situated  nearby. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
anyone  who  can  supply  the  answer. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  not  sure  I  have 
the  answer.  However,  this  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress,  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate.  It  was  introduced 
pursuant  to  an  Executive  commimica- 
tion.  All  I  know  is  that  the  Departments 
of  Justice,  State,  and  Defense  strongly 
endorsed  this  proposed  legislation.  As  to 
whether  any  individual  person  in  the  is- 
lands was  polled  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  we  have  a 
question  here,  because  those  of  us  who 
know  these  islands — and  there  are  a  few 
in  this  body  who  have  been  on  these  is- 
lands— know  where  these  people  came 
from  and  how  they  happened  to  become 
residents  of  the  islands. 

In  fact,  during  the  last  world  war  they 
were  taken  from  the  island  to  Japan  and 
after  the  war  they  were  brought  back 
again.  Many  of  these  people  are  de- 
scendants of  New  England  whaling  fami- 
lies who  intermarried  with  natives  and 
Japanese.  When  I  was  there,  they  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  content  to  be  within  this 
area  where  they  were  living  at  that  time. 
At  that  time  there  were  less  than  150 
as  I  recall.  This  legislation  refers  ap- 
parently to  a  considerable  increase  «s  far 
as  the  numbers  are  concerned. 

Do  I  understand  there  are  some  of 
the  people  concerned  in  this  legislation 
living  on  Iwo  Jima? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  This  is  strictly  limited 
to  the  Bonin  Islands. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Iwo  Jima  is  part  of 
the  Bonin  Islands  Just  as  Chichi  Jima 
is.  Iwo  is  the  one  we  took  by  active  in- 
vasion. Chichi  is  one  we  left,  we  bypassed 
it. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  legis- 
lation refers  to  the  old  residents  of  Chichi 
Island,  who  showed  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  no  disposition  to  come  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  or  whether 
this  is  purely  a  bureaucratic  move  to 
permit  them  to  come  back  if  they  want 
to,  or  whether  this  is  a  move  to  bring 
them  back  if  they  want  to  or  not. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  this  legislation  were 
approved,  they  would  be  permitted  to 
come  to  the  conUnental  United  States  or 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation,  the  people 
involved  can  only  go  to  the  United  States 
or  to  Guam,  Samoa,  or  to  the  Virgin 
I^ands.  They  cannot  go  to  the  trust  ter- 
ritory because  they  are  barred  from  the 
trust  territory  at  the  present  time. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  have  some 
definite  answers  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
majority  of  these  people  wish  to  come  to 
a  part  of  the  United  States.  We  should 
have  these  answers  as  we  are  consider- 
ing this  legislation,  because  after  all  we 
gave  up  these  islands — we  took  them  by 
conquest  and  gave  them  up  voluntarily. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  This  would  be  volun- 
tary. If  approved,  no  one  would  be  physi- 
cally ejected  from  one  of  these  islands.  If 
they  choose  to  exercise  the  privilege  to 
leave,  they  could. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  understand  that. 
I  can  tell  my  friend  from  Ohio,  that  I 
understand  they  would  not  be  physically 
ejected,  because  after  all  that  would  have 
to  be  a  Japanese  act. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  how  much 
pressure  is  going  to  be  put  on  them  to 
come  or  go  to  another  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  will  be  no  pressure  placed  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bonin  Islands. 
Their  decision  whether  to  come  to  the 
United  States  will  be  volimtary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  several  other  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered.  Among  them:  Why. 
was  this  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  ot 
these  islanders  not  apparent  or  made 
known  last  year,  or  whenever  it  was  that 
President  .Johnson  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan? 
Why  did  we  not  hear  of  this  dissatis- 
faction then? 

Moreover,  where  are  these  people  go- 
ing? Is  this  country  going  to  establish  a 
refugee  camp  for  them? 

Now  comes  Okinawa,  to  be  returned 
to  the  Japanese.  How  many  hundreds  or 
evoi  thousands  of  the  Oklnawans  will 
not  want  to  go  back  imder  the  Japanese 
dominion?  Is  it  possible  we  are  now  going 
to  have  to  bring  many  Oklnawans  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  needs  real 
discussion. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
answer  my  friend  from  Iowa  this  way? 
There  are  undoubtedly  those  who  have 
been  resident  on  these  islands.  Chichi 
Jima  especially,  who  more  than  likely 
would  like  now  to  become  residents  of 
the  United  States  inasmuch  as  the  is- 
lands have  been  returned  to  Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  legislation  that  I  can  see  as  to  the 
number  who  would  be  affected.  The  num- 
ber of  205  people  would  take  all  the  peo- 
ple away  from  the  island,  because  there 
surely  cannot  be  more  than  205  per- 
sons there  at  the  present  time— if  there 
are  that  many.  What  bothers  me  is  the 
method  by  which  it  is  going  to  be  done. 
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and  so  far  there  has  shown  to  be  no  ex- 
pression from  the  people  of  Chichi 
Jima — ^no  expression  at  all  from  them. 

This  is  what  is  bothering  me  at  the 
present  time.  My  friend  from  Ohio  has 
not  bfeen  able  to  give  this  background 
Information. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  might  point  out 
that  groups  of  islanders  twice  petitioned 
for  U.S.  citizenship  in  the  1950'8. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  these  people  when  they  come  to  this 
country? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  answer  my 
friend  from  Iowa  in  this  way :  I  believe  a 
good  many  of  these  people  have  a  right 
to  come  to  the  United  States  of  America 
or  to  any  of  its  territories.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  method  or  procedures  by 
which  they  come  what  is  involved  in  this 
particular  legislation. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^  i 


COMMENDING  THE  AMERICAN 
SERVICEMAN  AND  VETERAN  OF 
VIETNAM  FOR  HIS  EFFORTS  AND 
SACRIFICES 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  661, 
commending  the  American  serviceman 
and  veteran  of  Vietnam  for  his  efforts 
and  sacrifices. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  question  the  appropri- 
ateness of  bringing  House  Resolution  661 
before  the  House  today.  Certainly  at  the 
time  it  was  introduced  in  the  House,  its 
author  and  sponsors  had  the  worthiest 
of  motives.  Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of 
the  revelations  which  have  been  made 
concerning  the  actions  of  some  American 
servicemen  in  Vietnam,  particularly  in 
the  hamlet  of  Mylai  rv,  and  the  village 
of  Songmy,  it  seems  to  me,  instead  of 
considering  this  resolution,  we  might 
well  be  considering  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  anguish  and  dismay  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  conscience  of 
America  should  be  outraged  that  this 
war  has  so  brutalized  and  dehumanized 
American  soldiers  that  any  one  of  them 
could  possibly  have  done  the  things  with 
which  one  lieutenant  is  charged,  and 
which  others  are  alleged  to  have  done. 

To  pass  a  resolution  such  as  this, 
which  states  in  its  second  resolved 
clause:  "Resolved.  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  commends  each  serv- 
iceman and  veteran  of  Vietnam  for  his 
individual  sacrifice,  bravery,  dedication, 
initiative,  and  devotion  to  duty";  would 
be  a  disservice  at  this  particular  time, 
when  we  know  that  one  serviceman  f  Eices 
court-martial  charges  for  having  en- 
gaged in  acts  contrary  to  the  niles  of 
war,  and  for  having  murdered  children 
and  women  in  Vietnam.  As  a  lawyer,  I 
am  aware  that  the  rights  of  the  person 
alresKly  facing  court-martial  charges 
must  be  protected.  At  the  same  time  for 
the  House  to  act  upon  this  resolution 
as   though   nothing  had   happened   in 


Songmy  would  demonstrate  an  Intoler- 
able indifference  to  the  atrocities  and 
the  erosion  of  principle  involved. 

As  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  another  jungle  war,  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  conditions  under  which  our 
men  are  fighting  and  the  stresses  and 
strains  which  they  are  called  upon  to  en- 
dure. They  are  engaged  in  a  confiict 
which  was  never  susceptible  of  a  pure 
military  solution,  and  it  is  a  dishearten- 
ing smd  frustrating  experience  for  them. 
They  are  told  that  they  are  fighting  to 
preserve  for  the  people  of  South  Vietntun 
the  right  of  self-determination — a  lofty 
principle  which  is  degraded  by  the  kill- 
ing of  civilians — women  and  children — 
either  by  individual  infantrymen  or  by 
saturation  bombing. 

The  events  in  Songmy  raise  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  policy  In 
Vietnam — not  simply  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  any  individual — but  the  col- 
lective guilt  of  a  nation  which  has  inter- 
vened In  Vietnam  without  a  declaration 
of  war. 

This  war  must  be  ended. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHEK.  Of  course,  I  assume  the 
gentleman  understands  there  is  nothing 
in  this  resolution  that  includes  any  of 
those  either  in  this  country  or  any  other 
place  who  have  violated  any  law.  This 
refers  to  the  men  who  are  fighting  and 
doing  a  good  job  for  this  coimtry  carry- 
ing out  their  duties  in  Vietnam. 

Is  there  any  particular  language  in 
this  resolution  to  which  the  gentleman 
objects? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Unfortunately,  the  resolu- 
tion is  before  us  under  a  procedure  which 
permits  no  amendments.  It  is  clear  the 
resolution  states — and  I  quote  from  the 
resolution — 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  com- 
mends each  serviceman  and  veteran  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  stress  the  word  "each."  At  this  point 
how  can  we  commend  each  serviceman 
and  veteran  of  Vietnam  in  view  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  by 
witnesses  to  atrocities  and  in  view  of 
the  admissions  made  by  certain  veterans 
who  have  served  In  Vietnam? 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  Inappro- 
priate at  this  time  to  bring  this  resolu- 
tion before  us.  I  know  that,  when  it  was 
introduced,  these  revelations  were  not 
known  to  the  author  of  the  resolution. 

The  committee  report  states,  on 
page  2 : 

All  of  the  testimony  and  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  repeatedly  Indicated  that  the  Amer- 
ican servicemen  In  Vietnam  are  performing 
with  a  military  professionalism  imexcelled 
by  any  servicemen  In  our  history. 

Now,  there  is  other  evidence  before  the 
American  people  and  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  which  files  in 
the  face  of  the  statement  in  the  report, 
which  was  written  before  the  atrocities 
at  Songmy  were  reported  in  the  press.  At 
the  very  least  "military  professionalism" 
requires  discipline,  command  responsi- 
bility, and  infusing  a  sense  of  morality  in 
the  men  under  one's  command — starting 
at  the  highest  level. 


There  must  be  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  events  at  Songmy  and  the 
reasons  for  the  long  delay  by  the  Army 
in  conducting  a  full  inquiry  of  its  own. 
This  investigation  should  be  conducted 
by  a  Presidential  commission  composed 
of  outstanding  citizens.  Such  an  investi- 
gation will  in  no  way  reflect  upon  the 
patriotism  and  bravery  of  American 
servicemen  who  have  served  honorably 
and  with  dedication  in  this  tragic  war. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PISHER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  objects  to  a  resolution  which 
simply  commends  the  American  service- 
men who  are  serving  this  country  in 
Vietnam,  and  he  has  the  privilege  of 
lodging  an  objection  against  that  if  he 
so  chooses.  If  so,  o^  course,  the  resolu- 
tion will  go  over. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  not  in  any  way  cast- 
ing any  disparagement  upon  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  service- 
men who  have  seh^ed  honorably  and 
bravely  and  with  dedication  in  Vietnam. 
The  gentleman  knows  that.  They  de- 
serve the  Nation's  gratitude.  Those  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  or  who  have 
been  wounded  In  combat  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  tribute.  The  shocking  mis- 
conduct of  some  will  not  diminish  the 
respect  and  debt  owed  to  most  service- 
men. However,  the  American  people  are 
confronted  with  revolations  which 
should  sear  the  conscience  of  this  coun- 
try. In  view  of  that,  it  is  inappropriate 
at  this  time,  in  my  judgment,  to  consider 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
cannot  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  consider  this  particular  resolution,  and 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan), 
in  asking  that  it  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  heroism  and  sacrifice  of  most  of 
the  American  troops  in  Vietnam  has 
properly  been  noted  many  times  in  the 
past.  We  are  now  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  carefully  into  the  be- 
havior of  a  relatively  small  number.  To 
praise  equally  "each  serviceman  and 
veteran"  just  as  that  inquiry  is  about  to 
get  underway  is  to  risk  tainting  all  serv- 
icemen and  veterans  with  the  misdeeds 
of  a  few.  To  do  that  would  not  bring 
credit  to  this  House,  or  be  fair  to  Ameri- 
can servicemen  generally. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  resolution  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CADMIUM 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  12941) 
to  authorize  the  release  of  4,180,000 
pounds  of  cadmium  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   12941 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Admin- 
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istrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  approximately  four  million 
one  hundred  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  cad- 
mium now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materisns  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S. C. 
9&-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  456,  as  amended 
by  73  Stat.  607).  Such  disposition  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Disposals  of  the  material  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  may  be  made  only  after  pub- 
licly advertising  for  bids,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  All  bids  may  be  re- 
jected when  It  Is  In  the  public  interest  to 
do  so. 

(b)  The  material  covered  by  this  Act  may 
be  disposed  of  without  advertising  for  bids 
If— 

( 1 )  the  material  Is  to  be  transferred  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
methods  of  disposal  other  than  by  advertis- 
ing are  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  or  to  protect  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets;  or 

(3)  sales  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  re- 
quests received  from  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  authorized 
program  objectives  of  such  agencies. 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12941 
would  authorize  the  disposal  of  4,180,000 
pounds  of  cadmium  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
The  current  stockpile  objective  for  cad- 
mium was  increased  to  6  million  pounds 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
in  April  1969.  The  previous  stockpile 
objective  of  5,100,000  poimds  was  estab- 
lished February  8,  1964.  As  of  October 
31,  1969,  the  total  inventory  of  cadmium 
held  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion was  approximately  10,180,000 
pounds.  There  is  presently  an  excess  of 
4,180,000  pounds  in  the  stockpile.  This 
amount  is  covered  by  H.R.  12941. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
cadmium  in  the  stockpile  was  $1.80  per 
poimd.  The  present  published  market 
price  is  approximately  $3.50  per  pound. 

The  chief  use  of  cadmium  is  as  a  pure 
metal  in  plating  other  metals,  especially 
iron  and  steel,  as  a  protection  against 
wear  and  corrosion.  A  cadmium  coating  is 
given  to  a  wide  variety  of  small  but  vital 
machine  parts,  such  as  screwi,  nuts,  and 
bolts  in,  for  example,  cars,  aircraft,  radio, 
and  television  sets. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  cadmium.  Cadmium  is  re- 
covered almost  entirely  as  a  byproduct 
in  processing  zinc  ores.  Domestic  produc- 
tion is  about  32  percent  of  world  output 
and  well  over  half  is  obtained  from  ma- 
terials of  foreign  origin. 

Industrial  demand  for  cadmiiun  has 
been  very  strong  since  the  last  calendar 
quarter  of  1968  causing  a  drawdown  in 
industry  stocks  despite  increased  produc- 
tion, imports,  and  GSA  sales.  GSA  sales 
of  approximately  3,300,000  pounds  of 
excess  cadmium  since  July  1.  1968,  have 
provided  some  relief  to  a  tight  supply 


situation,  but  the  market  continues  to 
be  tight. 

The  entire  quantity  of  excess  cadmium 
will  be  made  availfible  for  disposal  over 
a  period  of  years,  with  offerings  of  600,000 
pounds  each  quarter. 

Representatives  of  Government  and 
industry  testified  they  favor  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  The  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  were  convinced  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  cadmium  in  the 
domestic  market  and  recommended  im- 
mediate action  on  this  bill  in  order  that 
further  hardships  may  be  alleviated. 

In  view  of  these  urgent  needs,  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  House  to  take  prompt,  fa- 
vorable action  on  H.R.  12941. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Philbin)  who  handled  this 
matter  before  the  Stockpile  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Witnesses  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committe  strongly  urged  that  this  bill  be 
acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible  in  view 
of  the  shortage  of  cadmium  in  the  cur- 
rent domestic  market. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  and  reported  to  the  full 
committee.  The  full  committee,  in  turn, 
acted  favorably  upon  the  subcommittee 
recommendation  that  the  bill  be  favor- 
ably reported. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  take  fa- 
vorable action  on  H.R.  12941. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAKING  UNIFORM  THE  LAWS  CON- 
CERNING RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  IN  VAR- 
IOUS  MILITARY   DEPARTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13756) 
to  amend  titles  10,  32,  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  accountabil- 
ity and  responsibility  for  U.S.  property, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R. 13756 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Chapter  165  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2774.  Property  accountability  and  respon- 
sibility 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment or  the  head  of  a  Department  of  Defense 
agency  may,  under  regulations  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  which  shall  be  uni- 
formed, so  far  as  practicable — 

••  ( 1 )  provide  for  the  accounting,  and  fixing 
of  responsibility,  for  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  under  his  control; 

••(2)  provide  that,  when  It  Is  determined 
that  property  covered  by  clause  (1)  has  been 
lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed  through  the  fault 
of  a  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps,  the  amount  of  the  damage,  or 
cost  of  repair  or  replacement,  may  be  charged 
to  him  and  deducted  from  his  pay;  and 

"(3)  designate  any  officer  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  to  act  upon 
reports  of  survey  and  vouchers  pertaining 
to  the  loss,  spoilage.  unservlceablUty,  un- 
sultablllty,  or  destruction  of,  or  damage  to. 
property  covered  by  clause  (1). 

"(b)  Any  amounts  obtained  as  a  result  of 


charges  or  deductions  under  subsection  (a) 
(2),  or  reports  of  survey  under  section  (a) 
(3),  shall  be  credited  to  the  current  appli- 
cable appropriation  available  for  repair  or  re- 
placement of  the  lost  or  damaged  property, 
including.  In  the  case  of  damage  to  family 
housing,  the  Department  of  Defense  family 
housing  management  account  established 
under  section   1694a-l  of  tlUe  42. 

"(c)  Actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  or  the  head  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agency,  or  his  designee, 
under  this  section  are  final. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  amend  or  re- 
peal section  4837.  6161,  or  9837  of  this  title."; 

and 

(B)   by  adding  the  following  new  Item  to 

the  analysis: 

"2774.  Property  accoxmtabillty  and  responsi- 
bility." 

(3)  Chapters  453  and  953  are  amended  by 
repealing  sections  4832,  4835.  4838.  4839,  4840, 
9832,  9835,  9838,  9839,  and  9840,  and  striking 
out  the  corresponding  items  In  the  analyses. 

Sec.  2.  Section  710  of  title  32  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "shall"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  "may". 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (f)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Regular"  where- 
ever  it  appears. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  may,  under 
regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense which  shall  be  uniform,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable— • 

"(1)  provide  for  the  accounting,  and  fix- 
ing of  responsibility,  for  property  Issued  to 
the  National  Guard;  and 

"(2)  provide  that,  when  property  covered 
by  clause  (1)  has  been  lost,  damaged,  or  de- 
stroyed, the  amount  of  the  damage,  or  cost 
of  repair  or  replacement,  may  be  charged — 

"(A)  to  the  member  determined  to  be  at 
fault  with  respect  to  the  loss,  damage,  or  de- 
struction, and  deducted  from  his  pay;  or 

"(B)  to  the  State  or  territory,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whichever  is  concerned,  and  paid  from  Its  or 
any  non-Federal  funds." 

SEC.  3.  Section  1007  (e)  and  (f )  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  make  uniform  the  laws  concerning  re- 
sponsibility for  loss  or  damage  to  Gov- 
ernment property  in  the  various  military 
departments  and  agencies.  Presently  the 
law  is  applicable  only  to  the  Departments 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  and  is 
predicated  on  simple  negligence.  This  is 
a  strict  standard.  The  simple  negligence 
test  means  that  a  soldier  may  be  held 
pecuniarily  liable  for  loss,  damage,  or 
destruction  of  a  particular  piece  of 
equipment  if  there  was  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  the  standard  of  reason- 
ableness. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  is  not  bound  by  the  provisions  of 
this  statute. 

Prior  to  1963,  the  Departments  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  applied  the 
same  strict  simple  negligence  standard 
uniformly  to  all  personnel  with  respect 
to  all  Government  property.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  made  a  study  In 
1962  which  revealed  that  application  of 
this  simple  negUgence  st5»dard  made  the 
Report  of  Survey  system  more  costly  and 
complex  than  was  necessary  or  desirable 
by  causing  a  great  number  of  expensive 
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surveys  to  be  conducted.  For  example, 
during  a  typical  year,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  collected  $228,000  for 
lo«t  or  damaged  property  while  spend- 
ing $1,078,000  to  maintain  the  system. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  effects  of  this 
system  upon  supply  discipline  are  not 
sufBdent  to  Justify  this  expense.  In  ad- 
dition, tiie  threat  of  assessment  of  pe- 
cuniary liability  was  determined  to  have 
a  demoralizing  effect  totally  out  of 
proportion  to  its  advantage  to  supply 
discipline. 

As  a  result  of  the  1962  study,  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  modified  their  im- 
plementing procedures  and  a  system  of 
responsibility  b«ised  on  the  user's  rela- 
tionship to  the  prt^jerty  was  established. 
The  new  system  has  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing costs  and  preserving  morale  without 
any  sacrifice  of  supply  discipline.  How- 
ever, this  is  as  far  as  they  can  go  imder 
existing  law. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  stand- 
ard throughout  the  Government  under 
which  pecimiary  Liability  is  assessed  only 
for  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  result- 
ing frcm  gross  negligence  or  willful  mis- 
(SbndiibT  would  be  consistent  with  long- 
standing commercial  practices,  In  the 
case  of  those  kinds  of  personal  property 
which  are  ordinarily  entrusted  to  em- 
ployees. Generally,  an  employee  is  not 
charged  for  loss  or  damage  occurring  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business;  rather, 
administrative  disciplinary  action  is  used 
as  a  sanction. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the  use 
of  corrective  and  disciplinary  measures, 
coupled  with  permissive  authority  to  as- 
sess pecuniary  charges  in  appropriate 
situations  varying  from  a  standard  of 
simple  negligence  to  one  of  willful  mis- 
conduct, is  expected  to  result  in  better 
enforcement  of  property  responsibility. 
It  is  expected  that  in  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, of  troop  housing,  including  quar- 
ters, military  family  housing,  and 
Government-owned  contents  in  such 
quarters,  standards  of  simple  negligence 
would  be  established  under  regulations 
which  would  also  establish  procedures 
for  inspections,  assessments,  and  reviews. 
Experience  with  different  standards  ad- 
ministratively determined,  for  distinc- 
tive types  of  property,  may  well  demon- 
strate the  need  for  adjustment  of  the 
standards  from  time  to  time. 

Passage  of  H.R.  13756  will  accomplish 
the  aims  set  forth  above. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  resid  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


FURTHER   CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATjTONS,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  November 
25,  1969,  I  call  up  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1017)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  considered  in  the  House  as  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  CleiiE  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reed  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows:  "^ 

HJ.  RB8.  1017 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
section  103  of  the  joint  resolution  of  No- 
vember 14,  1960  (PubUc  Law  91-117) ,  Is  here- 
by amended  by  striking  out  "December  6. 
1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress". 

Jdr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third  contin- 
uing resolution  of  the  session. 

The  pending  resolution  would  not 
change  the  resolution  now  in  effect  ex- 
cept in  one  particular.  It  merely  extends 
the  expiration  date  frMn  December  6  to 
the  sine  die  adjournment  day  of  the 
present  session.  This  would  aiable  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  annual  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1970  has  not  become  law  by 
December  6,  to  operate  until  sine  die  ad- 
journment, which  we,  of  course,  expect 
to  occur  later  this  month. 

Otherwise,  there  is  no  change. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  there  is  no  contro- 
versy about  the  pending  resolution. 

STATUS  OF  THE  APFBOPBIATXON  BILLS  POR  1970 

There  have  been  enacted  into  law  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  four  regular  bills; 
namely,  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appro- 
priation bill;  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill;  the  independent  offices  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropria- 
tion bill;  and  the  Agriculture  appropri- 
ation bill. 

The  House  has  yet  to  consider  three 
appropriation  bills  before  adjournment; 
namely.  Defense,  which  is  scheduled  to 
be  on  the  fioor  next  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 8;  the  foreign  assistance  bill,  which 
we  hope  to  have  on  the  floor  on  Decem- 
ber 9  or  10;  and  the  final  supplemental, 
which  we  hope  to  report  late  next  week. 

Three  bills  are  now  in  conference.  The 
public  works  appropriation  bill,  which  is 
scheduled  for  conference  tomorrow  and 
which  we  expect  to  be  disposed  of  this 
week;  the  legislative  appropriation  bill, 
on  which  we  hope  to  confer  tomorrow; 
and  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary  appropriation  bill,  on  which 
we  hope  to  confer  early  next  week. 

In  the  other  body,  action  must  be 
taken  on  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill;  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill;  the  Transportation 
appropriation  bill;  and  the  Labor  and 
HEW  appropriation  bill;  all  of  which 
are  pending  in  the  other  body. 

The  other  body  must,  of  course,  also 
process  the  three  bills  yet  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  no  need 
to  elaborate  further  on  the  pending  res- 
olution. It  merely  extends  the  present 
resolution  to  sine  die  adjournment  day. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Califomla. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  planning  to  support 
the  resolution  as  it  is  presented,  but  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if 
he  would  speculate  on  what  will  hapi}en 
if,  for  example,  we  are  unable  to  con- 
clude the  apprcH^rlation  bill  conference 
on  any  one  of  the  particular  bills  that 
are  now  pending? 

Mr.  MAHON.  May  I  say  In  reply  that  I 
would  prefer  not  to  contemplate  a 
thought  of  that  kind  at  this  time.  I  think 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  complete  our 
appropriations  work  this  month.  I  think 
we  can  do  that.  But  if  for  any  reason  we 
do  not  complete  our  work  on  a  bill  the 
agencies  and  departments  involved,  if 
they  have  not  been  financed,  would  have 
to  either  close  down  their  operations  or 
we  would  have  to  provide  a  continuing 
resolution  for  them,  which  imdoubtedly 
we  would  do. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  ask 
my  distinguished  chairman  this  ques- 
tion: Does  the  gentleman  not  feel  that 
we  will  be  able  to  compete  our  work  be- 
fore sine  die  adjournment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  think  we  will  be 
able  to  complete  the  appropriations  work 
by  sine  die  adjournment  day.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  it  could  not  have  been  com- 
pleted weeks  and  in  some  cases  months 
ago.  But  this  has  been  a  unique  and  a  dif- 
ficult year  which  we  hope  will  not  again 
occur. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

■  Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  reveling  in  the  colloquy 
that  has  taken  place.  Could  we  add  to 
this  resolution,  after  91st  Congress,  De- 
cember 19,  1969,  as  the  date  for  sine  die 
adjournment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  that  might  not  be 
quite  the  thing  to  do.  My  own  guess,  and 
I  have  not  conferred  with  the  leadership 
about  this  matter,  is  that  we  will  prob- 
ably adjourn  on  the  night  of  December 
20. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  Saturday  night. 
On  the  farm  that  used  to  be  "bath" 
night.  I  do  not  like  to  work  on  Saturday 
night. 

Mr.  MAHON.  May  I  say  that  I  would 
hope  we  could  adjourn  earlier,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  best  thing  to  do  at  this  time  is 
to  provide  sine  die  adjournment  as  the 
date  for  the  pending  resolution.  This,  of 
course,  may  require  the  President  to  act 
with  considerable  expedition  on  certain 
bills  which  might  be  presented  to  hin^ 
relatively  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  explained  earlier, 
the  pending  resolution.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1017,  merely  extends  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  existing  continuing  reso- 
lution. House  Joint  Resolution  966.  All 
other  provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 966,  which  became  Public  Law  91- 
117  when  the  President  signed  it  on 
November  14,  remain  unchanged  and 
thus  would  continue  for  the  additional 
time  period  provided  in  the  pending 
resolution. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  the 
memorandum  issued  by  the  President 
when  he  signed  House  Joint  Resolution 
966. 
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THE  Presidbnt's  MKito«A»n>mi  ro«  the  Hxadb 
OF  ExEctrnvE  Depaetments  and  Aoenctes 
Upon  Siokino  a  CoNTWxnNO  RESOLtmoN 
ON   Appeopriations.   November   14,    1060 
I  have  approved  H.J.  Bes.  966.  which  pro- 
vides  temporary   appropriations   to   finance 
governmental  programs  for  which  1970  ap- 
proprtatlons  have   not  been  enacted   as  of 
October  31, 1969.  ^         . 

This  legislation  is  reqiiired  for  continued 
operation  of  our  government.  But  I  must 
express  my  deep  concern  with  the  particular 
terms  which  would  permit  some  a^ncles- 
such  as  ttie  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  to  commit  the  govern- 
ment to  make  expenditures  at  a  rate  incon- 
sistent with  our  efforts  to  keep  the  budget 
under  strict  control  and  thereby  restrain  in- 

I  am  fully  aware  of  our  needs  in  heaiin, 
education,  training,  and  other  social  areas, 
and  have  reflected  those  in  my  budget  pro- 
posals as  best  I  can.  At  the  same  time  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  soundness  and  stabiUty 
of  our  economy  demand  stringent  fiscal 
measures  on  all  fronts,  and  that  such  strin- 
gency  will  better  serve  the  long-run  interests 
of  aU  the  American  people. 

I  take  this  occasion,  therefore,  to  recon- 
firm my  statement  of  August  12,  1069.  on  the 
action  by  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
added  $1.1  billion  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  when  I  stated  "my  intention  not 
to  spend  in  this  fiscal  year  any  funds  appro- 
priated m  excess  of  my  budgetary  estimates 
of  April  this  year.  No  commitments  will  be 
made  to  spend  these  additional  appropria- 
tions until  the  Congress  has  completed  action 
on    all     appropriation     biUs    and    revenue 

measures." 

Any  increases  in  appropriations  that  per- 
mit spending  beyond  tiiat  level  must  be  offset 
bv  equivalent  reductions,  either  by  the  Con- 
Krew^or  by  the  executive  branch.  Therefore. 
I  direct  you  to  make  no  commitments  at  this 
time  which  will  lead  to  spending  In  excess 
of  the  1970  outiay  ceiling  which  the  OlrecXm 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  communicated 
to  you  at  my  direction. 

I  expect  your  fuU  cooperation  in  demon- 
strating our  fiscal  responslblUty.  It  is  im- 
nerative  that  this  Administration  do  every- 
thing m  Its  power  to  fight  the  infiatlonary 
pressures  which  are  eroding  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people. 
^  Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  extend  this 
continuing  resolution  to  5  days  sij*se- 
quent  to  sine  die  adjournment.  That 
was  the  action  taken  by  the  House  on 
the  previous  resolution  by  roUcall  vote 
on  a  motion  to  recommit.  The  other  body 
changed  that  to  a  fixed  date. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  pomteo 
out  by  inference  at  least,  why  it  wouJd 
have  been  better  to  have  extended  this 
resolution  beyond  sine  die  adjournment. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  President 
will  have  on  his  desk  an  accumulation 
of  appropriation  bUls  that  wiU  have  just 
cleared  both  branches  of  the  Congress  m 
the  closing  days  of  this  session,  and  he 
will  need  several  days  to  consider  and 
sign  these  biUs  into  law.  Although  I  am 
going  along  with  this  resolution,  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  in  my  opinion  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  given  the 
Chief  Executive  5  days  in  which  to  study 
and  sign  the  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  JONAS.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  ^  ., 

Mr  MAHON.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  it  might  have  been  desirable 
to  extend  the  time  beyond  the  actual 
sine  die  adjournment  day,  but  there  are 
ways  to  deal  with  that.  If  we  do  not  clear 
the  bills  early  enough,  we  could  put  a 
so-called  validating  clause  on  the  final 
supplemental  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  done  that  on  occasion. 

Another  consideration  is  that  if  within 
the  next  few  days  we  clear  several  of 
these  bills,  which  I  beUeve  we  will,  the 
President  will  not  be  confronted  on  sine 
die  adjournment  day  wlUi  the  signing  of 
a  large  number  of  appropriation  bills, 
because  we  would  hope  that  most  of  them 
will  be  in  his  hands  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  include  as  a  part  of  my  comments  on 
this  resolution  a  quotation  from  the  re- 
port of  the  other  body  when  it  enacted 
the  House-passed  continuing  resolution 
with  a  the  "Cohelan  amendment"  in- 
cluded in  it.  I  quote  from  that  report  for 
the  information  of  this  body: 

The  committee  is  very  much  concerned 
with  the  action  of  the  House  in  providing 
what  is  in  efTect  a  separate  appropriation  for 
the  Office  of  Education  at  a  time  when  the 
regular  annual  appropriation  biU  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  is  pending  in  the  Senate 
subcommittee.  The  committee  has  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  go  along  with  this  resolution, 
but  desires  to  make  it  abimdantly  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  precedent  and.  in  the  future,  the 
committee  does  not  Intend  to  report  such  a 
resolution. 

In  addition,  the  committee  wishes  to  maice 
it  clear  that  its  action  in  reporting  this  reso- 
lution does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of 
the  appropriations  included  in  the  House- 
passed  Department  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation  biU. 
1970  (H.R.  13111) ,  for  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Education.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  should  exercise  cau- 
tion in  utilizing  the  authority  granted  in  this 
resolution  In  order  not  to  jeopardize  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  programs  as  they  may  be  finally 
approved  by  the  Congress. 


quest  the  bill  H.R.  4296.  to  amend  UUe 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  procurement  and  retention  of  judge 
advocates  and  law  q^ecialist  officers  for 
the  Armed  Forces. 


I  think  it  important  to  note  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
other  body  has  specifically  stated  that  it 
"does  not  intend  to  report  such  a  resolu- 
tion" in  the  future. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution.  ^  x    »^ 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUKTHKR  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ,       ,  ^  .     .. . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  of  an  addition 
to  the  legislative  program.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie)  has 
advised  me  that  on  tomorrow  he  will 
seek  to  call  up  by  unanimous -consent  re- 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  14159.  PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR 
WATER,  POLLUTION  CONTROL. 
AND  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (KB..  14159) 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water,  pollution  control,  and  power 
development,  including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers— civil— the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies  of  the  Depcuiment  of  the 
Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
related  independent  agencies  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to   the   Senate   amendment  and  agree 
to    the    conference    requested    by    the 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    fr«n 

Tennessee?  ,.    _^  w*  * 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  in 
order  to  direct  some  questions  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  EviNs)  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ference and  certain  other  related  mat- 
ters with  respect  to  this  legislation 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  gentieman  from 
Tennessee  that  when  this  matter  was 
before  the  House,  the  House  failed  by 
only  two  votes  to  come  to  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1  billion  for  the  funding  of  wa- 
ter pollution  grants.  The  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  has  voted  to 
fund  in  full  the  authorization  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  $1  blUion  for  grants 
to  municipalities  for  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

I  note  now  that  my  good  friend  has 
requested  that  conferees  be  appointed  by 
this  body  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
other  body.  I  vmderstand  it  is  the  prac- 
tice that  when  this  body  goes  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  if  the  confer- 
ees are  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
that  they  then  come  back  to  the  House 
for  instructions.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  that  that  has  been  the  cus- 
tomary procedure.  ^      ^      ,. 
Mr  DINGELL.  I  would  like  then  to  ask 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  how  long  he  figures  it  would 
take  for  the  conferees  or  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  reach  a  point 
where  they  would  want  to  come  back  to 
this  body  for  instructions  with  regard  to 
whether  they  would  go  for  the  $600  mU- 
Uon  figure  appropriated  by  this  body  or 
the  $1  billion  figure  appropriated  by  the 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Of  course, 
the  conferees  have  not  been  named  yet. 
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It  is  not  customary  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees prior  to  going  to  conference.  I 
would  hope  they  could  reach  a  prompt 
agreement  and  settle  the  matter. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  do  have  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  in  my  pocket.  I  am 
most  reluctant  to  utilize  it.  It  was  my 
hope  that  perhaps  if  the  gentleman 
foimd,  and  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  found,  that  they  were  unable 
to  arrive  at  a  resolution  with  regard  to 
the  differences  between  House  and  the 
other  body  at  an  earlier  time,  they  would 
agree  to  come  back  to  the  House  for  in- 
structions. The  matter  could  then  be 
placed  before  the  House  and  the  House 
could  have  a  clear  vote  on  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  fund  this  program  in  full 
by  the  appropriation  of  $1  billion  or 
whether  we  should  go  to  the  lesser  fig- 
iure  that  has  been  very  narrowly  decided 
upon  by  the  House.  As  my  friends  recalls, 
the  amendment  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation to  $1  billion  failed  by  only  two 
votes. 

-Mr.  ■eviNS  of  Tennessee.  I  can  only 
say  to -my  friend  that  I  hope  the  con- 
ferees can  reach  a  speedy  and  early 
agreement  and  a  resolution  of  the  mat- 
ter. We  will  do  our  best  to  come  to  an 
agreement  in  conference.  If  we  cannot 
come  to  an  agreement,  the  customary 
practice  is  to  bring  the  matter  back  to 
the  House  for  further  instructions. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  assume  the 
gentleman  would  want  come  back  at  an 
early  time  since  Christmas  is  coming  and 
the  time  for  adjournment  is  coming. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  are  try- 
ing to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
plan  to  have  our  first  conference  meet- 
ing tomorrow. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  you  are  not  able  to 
arrive  at  an  early  resolution,  I  hope  the 
matter  will  be  brought  back  to  the  House 
for  a  vote  so  the  Members  can  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
on  this  important  point. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man has  expressed  himself  eloquentiy. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  hope  I  have  also  ex- 
pressed the  thoughts  of  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleitian  from  Tennessee,  because 
this  is  the  time  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  can  only 
say  to  my  friend  that  I  have  not  even 
been  named  as  a  conferee  yet.  We  must 
wait  imtil  conferees  are  named  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  and  confer 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  aware  of  that  but 
I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  will  be  one  of  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  £un  most  reluctant  to 
object,  but  I  cannot  seem  to  get  what  I 
want  from  my  good  friend,  that  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  bring  this  matter  back 
to  the  House  for  a  vote.  If  I  cannot  get 
that  kind  of  understanding,  we  are  prob- 
ably going  to  have  to  have  this  matter 
up  under  a  rule  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
'  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  that  I  am  sure  he 


is  aware  of  the  fact,  because  of  his  long 
membership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  the  gentleman  knows  that  ot- 
ter the  conference  is  over,  the  House  in 
an  appropriation  matter  gets  the  papers 
and  the  first  action  on  the  conference 
report  will  be  In  the  House.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  also  knows  that  at  that 
time  a  motion  to  recommit,  with  or  with- 
out instructions,  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman's  right 
to  take  whatever  action  he  feels  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  on  the  matter  in  which  he 
is  Interested  will,  I  think,  be  abimdantly 
preserved. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  aware  that  that 
is  the  practice,  and  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  probably  the  ordinary  Members 
of  the  House  would  not  be  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Let  me  say, 
the  gentleman  is  not  an  ordinary  Mem- 
ber. He  is  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
still  trying  to  get  an  understanding  on 
this  matter  from  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  if  the  Senate  and  House  confer- 
ees do  not  agree,  we  will  bring  the  mat- 
ter back  to  the  House  for  action  which, 
as  I  say,  is  the  custom. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ('  Evins)  ?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Kirwan,  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee,   BOLAND,    WHITTEN,    ANDREWS    Of 

Alabama,  Mahon,  Rhodes,  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin, RoBisON  and  Cederberg. 


JOINT  FUNDING  SIMPLIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  14517)  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  expedite  procedures  for  consid- 
eration and  approval  of  projects  drawing 
upon  more  than  one  Federal  assistance 
program,  to  simplify  requirements  for 
the  operation  of  those  projects,  and  for 
other  puropses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  14617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Joint  Funding  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1969." 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  enable 
States,  local  governments  and  other  public 
or  private  organizations  and  agencies  to  use 
Federal  assistance  more  effectively  and  efiB- 
ciently.  to  adapt  that  assistance  more  readily 
to  their  particular  needs  through  the  wider 
use  of  projects  drawing  upon  resources  avail- 
able from  more  than  one  Federal  agency, 
program  or  appropriation  and  to  acquire 
experience  which  would  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  legislative  proposals  respecting  the 
consolidation,  simplification,  and  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  programs.  It  is  the 
further   purpose   of   this   Act  to  encourage 


Federal-State  arrangements  under  which 
local  governments  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations  and  agencies  may  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  combine  State  and 
Federal  resources  in  support  of  projects  of 
common  interest  to  the  governments,  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  c^cerned. 

BASIC   RESPONSIBILrriES   OP?5»E    HEADS   OF   FED- 
ERAL   AGENCIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  the  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  may  take  actions,  by  In- 
ternal agency  order  or  Interagency  agree- 
ment. Including  but  riot  limited  to: 

(1)  identification  of  related  programs 
likely  to  be  particularly  suitable  or  appro- 
priate for  providing  Joint  support  for  specific 
kinds  of  projects; 

(2)  development  and  promulgation  of 
guidelines,  model  or  illustrative  projects. 
Joint  or  common  application  forms,  and 
other  materials  or  guidance  to  assist  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  projects  draw- 
ing support  from  different  programs; 

(3)  review  of  administratively  established 
■  program  requirements  in  order  to  determine 

which  of  those*  requirements  may  Impede 
Joint  support  of  projects  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  may  be  appropriately  modified, 
and  making  modifications  accordingly; 

(4)  establishment  of  common  technical 
or  administrative  rules  among  related  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  the  Joint  use  of  funds  In 
the  support  of  specific  projects  or  classes  of 
projects;  and 

(5)  creation  of  Joint  or  common  applica- 
tion processing  and  project  supervision  pro- 
cedures or  mechanisms  including  procedures 
for  designating  lead  agencies  to  assume  re- 
sponElbilitles  for  processing  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral agencies  and  for  designation  of  manag- 
ing agencies  to  assume  responsibilities  for 
project  supervision  on  behalf  of  several 
agencies. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  taking  actions,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  under  applicable 
law,  which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  agency.  Each 
Federal  agency  head  shall  also  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  in  order  similarly  to  promote  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  Federal 
assistance  programs  of  different  agencies 
which  may  be  used  together  or  Jointly  in 
support  of  projects  undertaken  by  State  or 
local  governments  or  other  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations. 

APPLICATION   PROCESSING 

Sec.  4.  Actions  taken  by  Federal  agencies 
pursuant  to  this  Act  which  relate  to  the 
processing  of  applications  or  requests  for 
assistance  under  two  or  more  Federal  pro- 
grams in  support  of  any  project  shall  be 
designed  to  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  pos- 
sible (1)  that  all  required  reviews  and  ap- 
provals are  handled  expeditioiisly;  (2)  that 
full  account  Is  taken  of  any  special  con- 
siderations of  timing  that  are  made  known 
by  the  applicant  that  would  affect  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  jointly  funded  project;  (3)  that 
the  applicant  is  required  to  deal  with  a  mini- 
mum number  of  Federal  representatives,  act- 
ing separately  or  as  a  common  board  or 
panel;  (4)  that  the  applicant  Is  promptly 
Informed  of  decisions  with  respect  to  his 
application  and  of  any  special  problems  or 
impediments  which  may  affect  the  feasi- 
bility of  Federal  provision  of  assistance  on 
a  Joint  basis;  and  (6)  that  the  applicant  is 
not  required  by  representatives  of  any  one 
Federal  agency  or  program  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation or  assurances  concerning  the  re- 
quirements or  actions  of  another  Federal 
agency  which  could  better  and  more  ap- 
propriately be  secured  through  direct  com- 
munication among  the  Federal  agencies 
involved. 


SPECIAL  AtJTHORITIES BASIC  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  5.  Where  appropriate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions pres«ribed  in  this  section,  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  may  use  the  authorities  de- 
scribed in  sections  6,  7,  and  8  (relating  to  the 
establishment  of  uniform  technical  or  ad- 
ministrative requirements,  delegation  of 
powers  and  responsibilities,  and  establish- 
ment of  Joint  management  funds)  with  re- 
spect to  projects  assisted  under  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program.  These  au- 
thorities shall  be  exercised  only  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President. 
Those  regulations  shall  Include  criteria  or 
procedures  to  assure  the  authorities  are  lim- 
ited in  use  to  problems  that  cannot  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  through  other  actions 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  applicable  law; 
that  they  are  applied  only  as  necessary  to 
promote  expeditious  processing  or  effective 
and  efficient  administration;  and  that  they 
are  applied  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Interest  and  with  program  pur- 
poses or  statutory  requirements  of  a  sub- 
stantive nature. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     UNIFORM     TECHNICAL     OR 
^ADMINISTRATIVE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  projects 
which  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  varying 
or  conflicting  technical  or  administrative 
provisions  of  law,  the  heads  of  Federal  agen- 
cies may  adopt  uniform  provisions  re- 
specting: 

(1)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  financial  administration. 
Including  accounting,  reporting  and  audit- 
ing, and  maintaining  separate  bank  accounts, 
but  only  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  section  8; 

(2)  inconsistent  or  confilctlng  require- 
ments relating  to  the  timing  of  Federal  pay- 
ments where  a  single  or  combined  schedule 
U  to  be  established  for  the  project  as  a 
whole; 

(3)  inconsistent  or  confilctlng  require- 
ments that  assistance  be  extended  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  rather  than  a  contract,  or  a 
contract  rather  than  a  grant; 

(4)  inconsistent  or  confilctlng  require- 
ments relating  to  accountability  for.  or  the 
disposition  of,  property  or  structures  ac- 
quired or  constructed  with  Federal  assistance 
where  common  rules  are  to  be  established  for 
the  project  as  a  whole;  and 

(5)  other  inconsistent  or  confilctlng  re- 
quirements of  an  administrative  or  techni- 
cal nature,  as  defined  m  regulations  of  the 
President  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe. 

(b)  In  order  to  permit  processing  of  appli- 
cations in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  Federal  agency  heads  may  provide 
for  review  of  proposals  for  projects  by  a  sin- 
gle panel,  board,  or  committee  In  lieu  of  re- 
view by  separate  panels,  boards,  or  commit- 
tees when  such  review  would  otherwise  be 
required  by  law. 

(c)  In  promoting  the  more  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  Federal  assistance  resources, 
Federal  agency  heads  may  waive  require- 
ments that  a  single  or  specified  public  agency 
be  utilized  or  designated  to  receive,  super- 
vise, or  otherwise  administer  a  part  of  the 
Federal  assistance  drawn  upon  by  any  Jointly 
funded  project  to  the  extent  that  administra- 
tion by  another  public  agency  Is  determined 
to  be  ftUly  consistent  with  applicable  State 
or  local  law  and  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  assistance  program  Involved.  This  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  only  upon  (1)  re- 
quest of  the  head  of  a  unit  of  general  gov- 
ernment, with  respect  to  agencies  which  he 
certifies  to  be  under  his  Jurisdiction,  or  (2) 
with  the  agreement  of  the  several  State  or 
local  public  agencies  concerned. 

DELEGATION   OF   POWERS 

Sec  7.  With  the  approval  of  the  President, 
agency  heads  may  delegate  to  other  Federal 


agencies  any  powers  relating  to  the  approval, 
under  this  Act,  of  projects  or  classes  of 
projects  under  a  program  if  such  delegation 
win  promote  the  purposes  of  that  program. 
Agency  heads  may  also  delegate  to  other 
Federal  agencies  powers  and  functions  re- 
lating to  the  supervision  of  administration 
of  Federal  assistance,  or  otherwise  arrange 
for  other  agencies  to  perform  such  activities, 
with  respect  to  projects  or  classes  of  projects 
subject  to  this  Act.  Delegations  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  only  on  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  to  asure  that 
the  powers  and  functions  delegated  are  ex- 
ercised m  full  conformity  with  applicable 
statutory  provisions  and  policies. 

FUNDING   ARRANGEMENTS   AND   PROCEDURES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
more  effective  administration  of  funds  drawn 
from  more  than  one  Federal  program  or  ap- 
propriation In  support  of  projects  under  this 
Act,  there  may  be  established  Joint  man- 
agement funds  with  respect  to  such  projects. 
The  total  amount  approved  for  such  a  project 
may  be  accounted  for  through  a  Joint  man- 
agement fund  as  If  the  funds  had  been 
derived  from  a  single  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram or  appropriation.  There  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Joint  management  fund  from 
each  affected  appropriation,  from  time  to 
time, :  its  proportionate  share  of  amounts 
needed  -  for  payment  to  the  grantee.  Any 
amounts  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
grantee  at  the  completion  of  the  project 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Joint  management 
fund. 

(b)  Any  account  in  a  Joint  management 
fund  shall  be  subject  to  such  agreements, 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  section  and  other 
applicable  law,  as  may  be  entered  Into  by 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  respect 
to  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of 
those  agencies  and  shall  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  necessary  Information  to  those 
agencies  and  to  the  Congress.  These  agree- 
ments shall  also  provide  that  the  agency 
administering  a  Joint  management  fund  shall 
be  responsible  and  accountable  for  the  total 
amount  provided  for  the  purposes  of  each 
account  established  In  the  fund:  and  may 
Include  procedures  for  determining,  from 
time  to  time,  whether  amounts  In  the  ac- 
count are  In  excess  of  the  amounts  required, 
for  returning  that  excess  to  the  participating 
Federal  agencies  in  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula mutually  acceptable  as  providing  an 
equitable  distribution,  and  for  effecting  re- 
turns accordingly  to  the  applicable  appro- 
priations, subject  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 
Excess  amounts  applicable  to  expired  ap- 
propriations win  be  lapsed  from  that  fund. 

(c)  For  each  project  financed  through  a 
joint  management  fund  established  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  recipients  of  moneys 
drawn  ^rom  the  fund  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  fund  will  prescribe. 
Such  records  shall,  as  a  minimum,  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  Federal  assistance  received,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  In  connection  with 
which  such  Federal  assistance  was  given  or 
used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(d)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  such  Joint  man- 
agement fund  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
moneys  received  from  such  fund. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  any  project  covered  In 
a  Joint  management  fund,  a  single  non-Fed- 
eral share  may  be  established  according  to 
the  Federal  share  ratios  applicable  to  the 
several  Federal  assistance  programs  Involved 
and  the  proportion  of  funds  transferred  to 


the  project  account  from  each  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

AUXILIARY    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Appropriations  available  to  any 
Federal  assistance  program  for  technical 
assistance  or  the  training  of  personnel  may 
be  made  available  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  In  connection 
with  projects  proposed  or  approved  for  joint 
or  common  funding  Involving  that  program 
and  any  other  Federal  assistance  program. 

(b)  Personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  may 
be  detailed  from  time  to  time  to  other  agen- 
cies as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  facilitate 
the  processing  of  applications  under  this  Act 
or  the  administration  of  approved  projects. 

FEDERAL-STATE    ASSISTANCE   AND    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  10.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  Federal  agencies  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  States  or  State 
agencies  as  appropriate  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  this  Act  to  projects  involving  assistance 
from  one  or  more  Federal  agencies  and  one 
or  more  State  agencies.  These  agreements 
may  Include  arrangements  for  the  processing 
of  requests  for,  or  the  administration  of, 
assistance  to  such  projects  on  a  Joint  basis. 
They  may  also  include  provisions  covering 
the  establishment  of  uniform  technical  or 
adminUtratlve  requirements,  as  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

AUTHORITY    OF  THE   PRESIDENT 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  powers  and  authority 
otherwise  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
or  other  law,  the  President  may  take  such 
action,  prescribe  such  procedures,  and  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  assure  that  this  Act  Is  applied 
by  all  Federal  agencies  in  a  consistent  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  its  purposes.  He  may, 
for  this  purpose,  require  that  Federal  agen- 
cies adopt  or  prescribe  procedures  that  will 
assure  that  applicante  for  assistance  to  proj- 
ects under  this  Act  make  appropriate  efforts 

(1)  to  secure  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  non-Federal  agencies  that  may  be 
significantly  .-affected  by  such  projects,  in- 
cluding  units   of   general   government,   and 

(2)  to  resolve  questions  of  common  interest 
to  those  agencies  prior  to  submission  of  any 
aoDlicatlon.  The  President  shall  also,  from 
time  to  time,  make  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  actions  taken  under  this  Act  and  make 
such  recommendations  for  additional  legisla- 
tive actions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  the  consolida- 
tion, simplification,  and  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  12.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Federal  assistance  programs'  are  pro- 
grams that  provide  assistance  through 
want  or  contractual  arrangements,  and  in- 
clude technical  assistance  programs  or  pro- 
grams providing  assistance  in  the  form  of 
loans,  loan  guarantees  or  Insurance: 

(2)  "applicant"  Includes  one  or  more  State 
or  local  governments  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations  acting  sepa- 
rately or  together  In  seeking  assistance  with 
respect  to  a  single  project: 

(3)  "project"  Includes  any  undertaking, 
however  characterized  and  whether  of  a  tem- 
porary or  continuing  nature,  which  Includes 
components  proposed  or  approved  for  as- 
sistance under  more  than  one  Federal  pro- 
gram or  one  or  more  Federal  and  one  or 
more 'state  programs.  If  each  of  those  com- 
ponents contributes  materially  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  single  purpose  or  closely  re- 
lated purposes; 

(4)  "Federal  agency"  Includes  any  agen- 
cy in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  .  „^  ^       , 

(5)  "State"  means  of  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  American 
Samoa. 
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Sac.  13.  Thla  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  and  shall  expire  three  years 
after  It  becomes  effective,  but  its  expiration 
shall  not  affect  the  administration  of  proj- 
ects previously  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

(Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
H.R.  14517  to  be  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant forward  steps  yet  made  in  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  our  numerous 
gxant-itiaaid  programs,  and  in  enabling 
States, .  local  governments,  and  institu- 
tions to  more  readily  take  advantage  of 
the  benefits  those  programs  provide. 

WHY   THIS    BILL    IS    NEEDED 

All  of  US  have  been  inundated  with 
complaints  about  the  many  ofQces  which 
must  be  approached  and  the  bureaucratic 
redtape  that  has  to  be  unraveled  in  order 
to  get  the  simplest  Federal  grant  ap- 
proved. More  and  more  our  localities  and 
institutions  are  now  moving  toward  the 
multipurpose  project  assisted  by  funds 
from  several  Federal  grant  programs. 
This  appears  to  be  a  practical  way  ta 
meet  many  local  problems.  The  model 
cities  program  is  just  one  example  of 
congressional  endorsement  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

Slnoe  most  of  our  existing  grant  pro- 
grams are  categorical  and  designed  for 
single  or  closely  related  purposes,  they 
caja.  only  with  considerable  diflBculty  be 
adopted  to  the  "packaging"  of  multipur- 
pose projects.  The  difficulty  is  enhanced 
when  the  needed  federal  resources  are 
administered  by  seveiral  departments  and 
agencies  with  their  Various  procedures 
and  requirements.  Thfe  logistical  prob- 
gm  in  getting  applications  prepared  and 
justifled  for  the  several  grantor  agencies 
are  dmleult  enough  for  the  States,  large 
cities  ana~l9ig  institutions,  but  for  our 
many  small  deqimunlties  they  may  be 
overwhelming. 

For  example,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  advised  us: 

A  city  may  have  comprehensive  plans  to 
lay  a  new  sewer  system  and  to  construct  a 
waste  treatment  plant.  Under  present  law, 
a  dty  must  apply  for  assistance  to  build  its 
sewer  system  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  that  Depart- 
ment's basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  pro- 
gram .  .  .  (and)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  certify  that  any  waste  carried  by  the 
sewer  facility  will  be  adequately  treated  to 
meet  applicable  water  quality  standards  be- 
fore it  is  discharged  Into  any  public  water- 
way in  order  to  qualify  the  application.  The 
city  may  not  receive  a  grant  from  HUD  for 
the  construction  of  treatment  works.  In- 
stead, it  must  make  separate  application  to 
Interior  under  that  department's  sewage 
treatment  facilities  construction  grant  pro- 
gram. The  whole  process  involves  two  sepa- 
rate applications,  the  Inherent  delay  of  proc- 


essing and  certification  and  the  distinct 
poasiblUty  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  ap- 
plications could  be  rejected  or  deferred. 
Henoe,  the  city's  entire  program  Is  jec^ard- 
Ized  by  possible  delay  or  fragmentation. 

I  could  relate  many  similar  experi- 
ences in  pollution  control  and  numerous 
other  exsunples  could  be  cited  by  every 
Member  on  this  floor. 

What  we  need  is  a  procedure  that  will 
reduce  the  number  of  applications  to 
file  for  a  single  project,  cut  down  the 
excessive  points  of  contact  which  must 
be  made  by  the  applicant  and  simplify 
the  procedure  for  approving  and  su- 
pervising such  a  project.  But  this  must 
be  done  without  making  substantive 
changes  in  the  policy  Congress  has 
adopted  for  these  programs  or  in  relax- 
ing necessary  fiscal  controls  on  the 
grant  funds.  We  believe  these  aims  can 
be  realized  by  this  legislation. 

WHAT  THE   BIU,   WILL   DO 

The  Joint  Fimding  Simplification  Act, 
In  short,  will  first,  permit  a  single  ap- 
plication for  a  project  that  draws  upon 
two  or  more  Federal  grant  programs; 
second,  authorize  selection  of  a  lead 
agency  which  will  process  the  application 
and  secure  clearances  from  other  agen- 
cies involved.  The  applicant  in  most 
cases  should  have  to  deal  with  only  one 
agency;  third,  enable  an  application  to 
be  approved  by  a  single  panel  jointly 
constituted  by  several  agencies  involved; 
fourth,  allow  designation  of  a  single 
managing  agency  to  supervise  the  proj- 
ect, after  approval;  and  fifth,  allow 
under  strict  accountability,  creation  of 
a  joint  management  fund  contributed 
from  several  appropriation  accounts  to 
support  joint  projects. 

TTiese  steps  will  be  accomplished  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President. 

You  will  find  on  pages  12  and  13  of 
the  committee  report  a  chart  which 
shows  the  present  burdensome  proce- 
dures which  must  be  followed  now  when 
a  project  draws  upon  two  or  more  Fed- 
eral grant  programs  and  a  chart  showing 
the  simplified  procedures  under  joint 
fimding.  The  advantages  speak  for 
themselves. 

WTIAT  THE  BILL  WILL  NOT  DO 

The  bill  will  not  change  basic  require- 
ments for  eligibility  or  approval  of  grant 
fimds.  Each  grantor  agency  will  dispense 
its  fimds  in  the  way  Congress  intended 
in  the  authorizing  legislation  for  each 
program.  This  includes  matching  for- 
mulas and  share  ratios. 

This  is  not  grant  consolidation.  This 
legislation  is  under  consideration  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. Grant  consolidation  merges 
whole  programs  together.  Under  joint 
funding  simplification,  administrative 
arrangements  will  be  made  between  pro- 
grams and  agencies  to  expedite  the  proc- 
essing of  applications  which  may  require 
approval  by  two  or  more  agencies. 

This  is  not  revenue  sharing  or  a  step 
toward  bloc  grants.  These  ideas  require 
Important  policy  decisions  by  the  Con- 
gress. Such  decisions  are  not  being  made 
here. 

WHO  STTPPORTS  THE  BIU. 

Joint  fimding  simplification  was  pro- 
posed under  the  previous  administration 


but  has  the  strong  supi>ort  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
measure  and  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  committee.  It  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Education  Association, 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  among  others. 

CACnONS  AND  LUf rTATIONS 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  put  the  simplified  procedures 
called  for  here  into  practice.  Hence,  we 
consider  this  legislation  to  l>e  experi- 
mental smd  should  be  implemented  with 
great  caution  and,  at  first,  with  a  limited 
number  of  carefully  selected  projects. 

The  legislation  is  temporary  and  ex- 
pireS(  in  3  years.  During  that  period,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and,  I  am  sure,  the  other  interested  com- 
mittees, will  closely  watch  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  procedures  are  carried 
out. 

I  expect,  of  course,  that  fiscal  policies 
will  be  observed  and  that  the  laws  of  ac- 
countability and  the  integrity  of  appro- 
priations will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Our  committee  has  been  assured  on 
these  points  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  will  play  an  important  role  in  ad- 
ministering the  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  should 
ultimately  reduce,  to  some  extent,  the 
cost  in  administering  grant  programs. 
Although  no  estimate  is  possible  now. 
this  is  something  we  can  look  forward 
to. 

In  his  March  17  message  on  the  qual- 
ity of  American  Government,  the  Presi- 
dent instructed  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  develop  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  that  would  provide  for  the 
simplification  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  This  statement  constitutes  a 
brief  summary  of  the  problem  and  an 
outline  of  the  proposal  that  has  been  de- 
veloped in  response  to  the  President's  di- 
rective. 

PROBLEU 

A  number  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams which  finance  different  activities 
could  be  brought  together  in  a  single 
project  to  support  similar  or  directly  re- 
lated purposes.  Such  combinations  of  re- 
lated programs  would  encourage  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  certain  problems 
and  enable  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  grantees  to  use  Federal  assist- 
ance more  effectively  and  efficiently. 

However,  existing  laws  and  regulations 
often  make  these  combinations  some- 
what difficult  to  "package"  and  adminis- 
ter. Each  Federal  grant  program  may 
have  different  requirements  in  such  mat- 
ters as  application  forms,  accounting 
procedures,  advisory  panels,  reporting 
dates,  and  so  forth.  P^irther,  the  grantees 
often  must  work  with  several  Federal 
agencies — or  constituent  elements  of  a 
single  agency— each  with  its  own  dis- 
tinct administrative  practices. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  re- 
move or  simplify  certain  administrative 
and  technical  impediments  which  ham- 
per or  prevent  the  consideration,  proc- 
essing, approval,  and  administration  of 
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ftrojectft^  whifch  draw  up<»i  resourow 
available  from  ittore  than  one  Federal 
agency,  progjiam,  or  aK»roprlatlon. 

FIOPOSAI, 

'  •Itoe  Jtrint  Funding  Simplification  Act 
of  1969  would  achieve  this  objective  by 
first  authorizing  the  removal  or  modifi- 
catloQ  of  certain  statutory  requirwnents; 
second,  authorizing  agency  heads  to  dele- 
gate the  approval  and  administration  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  other 
agencies;  third,  providing  for  a  special 
fund  in  each  agency  to  finance  joint 
projects;  fourth,  describing  the  actions 
which  Federal  agency  heads  should  take 
to  further  joint  projects;  and  fifth, 
authorizing  the  President  to  establish 
standards  and  procedures  to  implement 
ttie  act.  Except  as  specifically  provided, 
the  act  would  not  change  substantive 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  such  as  ehgibility  cri- 
teria, maintenance  of  effort,  matching 
ratios,  authorization  levels,  program 
availability,  and  so  forth.  Such  questions 
will  be  the  focus  of  a  later  study.      . 

WAIVER 

Federal  agency  heads  would  be  author- 
ized to  waive  or  modify  certain  technical 
and  administrative  statutory  provisions 
with  respect  to  joint  projects,  for  exam- 
ple, requirements  relating  to  reporting 
and  auditing,  merit  personnel  systems — 
under  certain  conditions — the  timing  of 
Federal  payments,  and  so  forth.  Agency 
heads  could  also  waive  the  requirement 
that  a  single  public  agency  be  desig- 
nated or  utilized  to  administer  a  specif- 
ic program  when  that  program  was  part 
of  a  joint  project  but  only  with  the 
agreement  of  the  public  agencies  con- 
cerned. Such  waivers  would  have  to  be 
consistent  with  applicable  State  or  local 
law  and  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program  involved. 

DELEGATION 

With  the  approval  of  the  President, 
Federal  agency  heads  would  be  author- 
ized to  delegate  to  other  agencies  powers 
or  functions  relating  to  the  approval  of 
programs  of  their  agencies  which  were 
component  parts  of  a  joint  project  if 
such  delegation  was  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  the  act.  Such  dele- 
gations would  have  to  be  exercised  In 
full  conformity  with  applicable  statu- 
tory provisions.  Authority  to  supervise 
the  administration  of  projects  could  also 
be  delegated. 

rUNDING 

Federal  agency  heads  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  joint  management 
funds  to  finance  joint  projects. 

AGKNCT  ACTIONS 

The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  would 
be  responsible  for  taking  actions  to  facil- 
itate joint  funding  and  to  expedite  the 
processing  of  applications  for  joint  proj- 
ects. Such  actions  might  include  devel- 
opment of  common  application  forms,  es- 
tablishment of  common  administrative 
rules,  designation  of  "project  managers" 
in  one  agency  to  supervise  joint  projects, 
and  so  forth. 

FRESmENTIAL  ATrTHORTTT 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
first,  approve  the  agency  delegation  of 
powers  and  functions  noted  above;  sec- 


ond, prescribe  regulatiOM/  procedures 
and  roles  to  asBure  that  Fedoral  agen- 
etes  sn^y  the  prerrlsUais  oi  this  act  in 
a  imlfonb  manBct;  jmd  third,  require 
that  FWeral  agencies  adopt  procedures 
which  assure  that  applicailts  for  Joint 
projects  under  Uiis  act  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  secure  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  agencies  that  may  be  sig- 
nlflcantiy  affected  by  the  project,  inchid- 
Ing  units  of  general  local  government  to 
the  fullest  extent  appropriate. 

In  simimary,  this  proposal  would  en- 
able Federal  agencies  and  grantees  more 
readily  to  package  and  administer  a 
project  whose  constituent  elements  were 
funded  under  different  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  operate  it  as  a  single,  inte- 
grated project  with  common  require- 
ments, fimding  and  procedures. 

PROPoSeD   ADMINISTRATIVE    OPERATION 
1.    PRESIDENT 

As  noted  above,  the  prc«x)sed  legisla- 
tion would  grant  the  President  broad 
authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  its  implementation.  Those  rules  and 
regulations  might  deal,  for  example,  with 
the  format  and  content  of  application 
forms  for  joint  funding,  the  processing 
of  such  forms,  procedures  for  deter- 
mining lead-agency  or  project-manager 
assignments,  conditions  under  which 
various  waivers  of  statutory  provisions 
would  occur,  and  the  manner  In  which 
joint  funds  will  be  obligated  and  ac- 
counted for.  There  would  probably  also 
have  to  be  a  Presidential  effort  to  bring 
agency  rules,  regulations  and  procedures 
into  line  with  the  needs  of  the  joint 
funding  process. 

The  President  would  establish  methods 
and  procedures  by  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  major  grant-in-aid  agencies 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
assist  him  In  carrying  out  his  regulatory 
functions.  The  agencies  would  be  ex- 
pected to  work  cooperatively  to  harmon- 
ize their  regulations,  develop  procedures 
for  disseminating  information  about  the 
joint  funding  approach  and  consider 
problems  that  develop  in  implementation 
of  the  concept. 

2.    AGENCIES 

Bach  agency  will  have  to  develop  cer- 
tain new  rules  and  regulations,  or  modify 
its  existing  rules  and  regulations  as 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  joint  funding 
concept.  Its  regulations  will  also  have  to 
be  in  harmony  with  those  Issued  by  the 
President. 

As  experience  is  gained  and  If  patterns 
of  applications  for  certain  types  of  joint 
funding  emerge.  It  Is  expected  that 
agencies  will  enter  Into  agreements  In- 
volving specific  joint  application  forms, 
the  processing  of  those  forms,  lead- 
agency  or  project-manager  assignments 
and  possible  delegations  of  approval 
authority  and  allocaticwis  of  funds.  If 
possible,  typical  grant  packages  will  be 
Identified,  and  certain  highly  desirable 
ones  may  be  given  priority  treatment. 

3.    GRANT    RECIPIENTS 

Under  the  proposal,  grantees  will  fall 
into  two  broad  categories:  first,  any 
eligible  grantee  will  be  able  to  apply  for 
joint  funding  of  any  or  aU  grants  for 
which  he  is  otherwise  eligible;  and 
second,  the  head  of  a  unit  of  general 


goS^ernment — ^for  example*  a  governor, 
mayor,  or  county  <^ef  executive — wlU 
be  able  to  apply  for  joint  funding  of  any 
or  all  grants  for  which  the  ag«icies  and 
the  unit  of  general  government  under  his 
jurisdiction  sire  ehgiWe. 

The  grantee  would  be  faced  with  sev- 
eral   possibilities   once    he    determines 
what  sort  of  a  joint  funding  proposal 
he  wishes  to  make:  First,  in  the  simplest 
situation,  in  which  his  proposal  involves 
oiily  grants  from  one  Federal  agency 
for  which  he  is  directly  eligible,  the 
grantee  would  simply  apply  to,  and  deal 
with  that  agency ;  second,  if  his  proposal 
involves  grants  from  more  than  one  Fetf"- 
eral  agency  but  only  grants  for  which 
he  is  direcUy  eligible,  the  grantee  would 
probably  apply  initially  to  one  of  those 
agencies  pursuant  to  instructions  and 
regulations  as  to  which  agency  had  the 
lead  role  In  processing  the  particular 
type  of  proposal;  and  third,  if  his  pro- 
posal involves  grants  from  Federal  agen- 
cies for  which  he  is  both  directly  and 
Indirectly    eligible— for    example,    if    a 
mayor's  proposal   involves  both  direct 
grants  to  his  city  and  grants  which  are 
made  to  the  State  and  then  passed  on 
by  the  State — the  grantee  would  have 
to  apply  not  only  to  the  Federal  lead 
agency  but  to  the  State  or  other  juris- 
diction Involved.  In  any  case — except  as 
expressly  provided  otherwise  in  the  bill — 
the  proposal  would  have  to  meet  the 
substantive  requirements  of  each  one  of 
the  grants  involved  in  the  package.  That 
is,  the  planning,  eligibility,  and  match- 
ing requirements  of  each  one  of  the  com- 
ponent grants  in  the  package  would  have 
to  be  observed.  In  addition,  the  proposal 
would  have  to  provide  for  separate  ac- 
counting for  construction  and  noncon- 
struction  components.  However,  it  could 
involve  the  waiver  of  certain  technical 
and    administrative    provisions    as   de- 
scribed in  the  bill. 

Under  the  draft  bill  it  is  also  contem- 
plated that  a  combined  application  by 
two  or  more  eligible  grantees  could  be 
made.  Thus,  a  State  having  a  direct  fed- 
erally funded  community  project  might 
combine  with  a  community  also  applying 
separately  for  a  Federal  grant  in  a  re- 
lated area  for  a  multigrant  project  to  be 
jointly  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Similarly,  a  county  and  a  city 
might  submit  a  combined  project  appli- 
cation for  joint  funding. 

At  the  Federal  level,  several  alterna- 
tives for  handling  applications  for  joint 
funding  are  possible.  First,  the  agency 
receiving  the  application  may  simply 
send  copies  to  the  other  agencies  in- 
volved or  to  the  various  progrsun  units 
within  its  own  jurisdiction  for  process- 
ing, approval  and  granting  of  necessary 
waivers  with  an  effort  to  coordinate  ap- 
proval of  the  overall  proposal.  Second, 
pursuant  to  interagency  agreements,  the 
agency  might  establish  a  project  man- 
ager for  certain  types  of  proposals  'vho 
would  play  an  active  role  in  coordinat- 
ing the  processing  of  the  proposal. 
Third,  again  pursuant  to  interagency 
agreements,  the  agency  might  have  al- 
located to  it  certain  funds  from  other 
agencies  and  be  delegated  the  authortiy 
to  obligate  those  funds  for  use  in  certain 
joint  funding  proposals. 
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A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
biU  follows: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  14617 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title:  Joint  Funding  SlmpU- 
floation  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  2.  Cites  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  en- 
able Governmental  and  private  agencies  U) 
more  effectively  use  Federal  assistance. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  Federal  Agency 
beads  may  take  steps  to  identify  related  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  suitable  for  joint 
support;  develop  guidelines  and  materials  to 
assist  In  planning  such  projects;  determine 
existing  requirements  that  impede  Joint  sup- 
port and  modify  such  requirements;  estab- 
lish common  rules  among  related  programs; 
and  create  joint  or  common  application 
processing  and  project  supervision  Including 
procedures  for  designating  lead  agencies  to 
process  applications  for  several  agencies  and 
provide  supervision. 

Sec.  3.-  (b)  Federal  agency  heads  are  held 
responsible  for  furthering  the  policy  of  Joint 
funding  simplification  and  for  cooperating 
with  other  agency  heads  to  this  end. 

Sec.  4.  Federal  agencies  In  processing  ap- 
plications for  grants  to  projects  involving 
two  or  more  programs  are  to  review  and  ap- 
prove su9fi^  applications  expeditiously;  take 
account  ofjtlming  that  would  affect  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  projects;  require  the  appli- 
cant to  deal  with  a  minimum  number  of 
Federal  representatives;  inform  the  appli- 
cant promptly  of  decisions;  and  obtain  In- 
formation from  other  Federal  agencies 
thereby  relieving  the  applicant  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

Sec.  5.  Heads  of  Federal  agencies  may  use 
aulfeorltles  provided  In  sections  6,  7  and  8 
of  the  Act  only  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  by  the  President.  The  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  are  to  include 
criteria  or  procedures  to  assure  the  authori- 
ties are  limited  in  use  to  problems  that  can- 
not be  adequately  dealt  with  through  other 
actions  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  ap- 
plicable law:  that  they  are  applied  only  as 
necessary  to  promote  expeditious  processing 
or  effective  and  efficient  administration;  and 
that  they  are  applied  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Interest  and  with 
program  purposes  or  statutory  requirements 
of  a  substantive  nature. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Heads  of  Federal  agencies  are 
authorized  to  adopt  uniform  provisions  that 
would  remedy  existing  Inconsistent  or  con- 
flicting requirements  of  different  agencies 
In  the  administration  of  grant  programs  and 
thereby  make  easier  the  processing  and 
supervision  of  jointly  funded  projects. 

Sec.  6.  (b)  To  further  expedite  the  process- 
ing of  applications  for  joint  funding,  single 
panels  may  be  created  to  review  project  pro- 
posals Instead  of  the  panels  for  each  agency 
now  required. 

Sec.  6.  (c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  head  of 
a  State  or  local  government  with  respect  to 
agencies  under  his  jurisdiction  and  with  the 
agreement  of  the  several  State  or  local  public 
agencies  concerned,  Federal  agency  heads 
may  waive  requirements  that  a  single  or  spec- 
ified public  agency  be  utilized  or  designated 
to  receive,  supervise,  or  otherwise  administer 
a  part  of  the  FedA'al  assistance  drawn  upon 
by  any  jointly  funded  project  to  the  extent 
that  administration  by  another  public 
agency  is  determined  to  be  fully  consistent 
with  applicable  State  or  local  law  and  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Federal  assistance  pro- 
^ gram  Involved. 

Sec.  7.  Federal  agency  heads  may  delegate 
to  other  Federal  agencies  their  power  to  ap- 
prove or  supervise  Jointly  funded  projects  If 
this  will  promote  the  purposes  of  a  particular 
grant  program  and  provided  that  the  delega- 
tions are  exercised  in  full  conformity  with 
applicable  statutory  provisions  and  policies. 


FTTNDINC   ABRANOEMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Joint  management  funds  may 
be  set  up  to  support  jointly  ^funded  projects 
and  the  total  amount  approved  for  a  project 
may  be  accounted  for  through  such  Joint 
Management  Fund  as  if  the  monies  had  been 
derived  from  a  single  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram or  appropriation.  There  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  joint  ^management  fund  from 
each  affected  appropriation,  from  time  to 
time,  Its  proportionate  share  of  amounts 
needed  for  payment  to  the  grantee.  Any 
amounts  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
grantee  at  the  completion  of  the  project  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Joint  management  fund. 

Sed.  8.  (b)  Any  account  In  a  joint  manage- 
ment fund  shall  be  subject  to  agreements.  In 
accordance  with  applicable  law,  laetween  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  and  shall  assure 
the  availability  of  necessary  Information  to 
those  agencies  and  to  the  Congress.  These 
agreements  shall  also  provide  that  the 
agency  administering  a  Joint  management 
fund  shall  be  responsible  and  accountable 
for  the  total  amount  provided  for  the  pur- 
poses of  each  account  established  In  the 
fund;  and  may  Include  procedures  for  deter- 
mining from  time  to  time,  whether  amounts 
in  the  account  are  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
required,  for  returning  that  excess  to  the 
participating  Federal  agencies  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  mutually  acceptable  as  pro- 
viding an  equitable  distribution,  and  for  ef- 
fecting returns  accordingly  to  the  applicable 
appropriations,  subject  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions. Excess  amounts  applicable  to  expired 
appropriations  will  be  lapsed  from  that  fund. 

Sec.  8.  (c)  Records  shall  be  kept  by  the 
recipient  of  funds  for  each  project  financed 
through  a  Joint  management  fund  as  the 
head  of  the  administering  agency  will  pre- 
scribe. Such  records  are  to  fvilly  disclose  the 
amount  and  dispositions  of  Federal  assist- 
ance received,  the  total  cost  of  the  project, 
amounts  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

Sec.  8.(d)  The  head  of  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agency  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  to  any  pertinent  documents 
and  records. 

Sec.  8.(e)  For  projects  covered  by  a  Joint 
management  fund  a  single  non-Federal  share 
may  be  established  according  to  the  Federal 
share  ratios  applicable  to  the  several  Federal 
grant  programs  financing  the  project  and  the 
proportloBs  of  funds  transferred  to  the  proj- 
ect account  from  each  of  those  programs. 
However,  the  Federal  share  ratios  established 
by  law  for  the  applicable  grant  programs 
would  not  be  changed. 

Sec.  9. (a)  Appropriations  available  to  any 
Federal  assistance  program  for  technical  as- 
sistance or  the  training  of  personnel  may  be 
made  available  for  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  and  training  In  connection  with 
projects  proposed  or  approved  for  Joint  or 
common  funding  Involving  that  program  and 
any  other  Federal  assistance  program. 

Sec.  9.(b)  Personnel  may  be  detailed  from 
one  agency  to  another  to  facilitate  the  proc- 
essing of  applications  for  joint  funding  and 
for  administration  of  approved  projects. 

Sec.  10.  Federal  agencies  may  enter  agree- 
ments with  States  or  State  agencies  to  ex- 
tend benefits  of  this  Act  to  projects  requir- 
ing Joint  funding  and  Involving  one  or  more 
State  agencies. 

Sec.  11.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
take  such  actions  and  promulgate  such  rules 
that  the  Act  will  be  applied  in  a  consistent 
manner  by  all  Federal  agencies.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  make  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress. 

Sec.  12.  Definitions 

"Federal  assistance  programs"  are  pro- 
grams that  provide  assistance  through  grant 
or  contractual  arrangements,  and  Include 
technical  assistance  programs  or  programs 


providing  assistance  In  the  form  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees  or  Insurance; 

"Applicant"  Includes  one  or  more  State 
or  local  governments  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations  acting  sep- 
arately or  together  In  seeking  assistance  with 
respect  to  a  single  project; 

"Project"  Includes  any  undertaking,  how- 
ever characterized  and  whether  of  a  tempo- 
rary or  continuing  nature,  which  Includes 
components  proposed  or  approved  for  assist- 
ance under  more  than  one  Federal  program, 
or  one  or  more  Federal  and  one  or  more 
State  program.  If  each  of  those  components 
contributes  materially  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  single  purpose  or  closely  related 
purposes; 

"Federal  agency"  Includes  any  agency  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government;  and 

"State"  means  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  American  Samoa. 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  and  shall  expire  three  years 
after  It  becomes  effective,  but  its  expiration 
shall  not  affect  the  administration  of  proj- 
ects previously  approved 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  does 
the  gentleman  estimate  this  simplifica- 
tion business  is  going  to  cost  by  way  of 
added  personnel  or  other  expenses? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  have  no  estimates 
of  added  costs.  Our  information  is  that 
it  will  be  kept  almost  to  a  minimum  by 
utilizing  existing  personnel  in  these 
agencies  and  transferring  from  other 
agencies  to  give  the  lead  agency  such 
sissistance  as  required.  It  is  a  rear- 
ranging or  a  shifting  of  some  personnel, 
but' largely  of  functions.  So,  as  far  as  we 
know,  there  will  be  no  new  agency 
created  and  no  new  personnel  will  be 
required. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  explanation 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  if 
this  works — and  it  is  an  experimental 
program — it  gives  authority  only  for  3 
years.  If  it  does  work,  I  think  it  should 
actually  save  money  in  administration. 
Instead  of  having  three  or  four  agencies 
separately  administering  the  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  they  would  be  consolidated 
into  one  lead  agency  which  could  and 
should  result  in  less  cost  to  the  agencies 
jointly  for  the  administration  of  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

This  does  not  create  a  new  agency  or 
create  new  funding.  The  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  borne  out  of  the 
present  fimds  provided  for  the  agencies, 
and  it  should  ultimately  save  money  not 
only  for  the  recipient  but  also  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  agencies 
which  are  administering  the  grant-in- 
aid  programs. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  a  very 
clear  summary  of  the  main  objective  of 
this  legislation. 

In  our  opinion,  this  will  definitely  save 
money  in  the  sense  that  it  will  reduce 
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greatly  the  duplication  of  effort — not 
only  to  the  Federal  agencies,  but  also  to 
the  State  agencies  and  mimicipalities. 
F\)r  instance,  an  application  for  a  given 
project — for  example,  a  vocational  train- 
ing school— instead  of  applying  to  four 
different  agencies,  the  applicant  would 
apply  only  to  one,  the  "lead"  agency; 
but  the  other  three  agencies  would  work 
together  to  keep  the  lead  agency  in- 
formed, and  the  four  would  share  the 
funding  for  the  separate  functions  of 
the  project,  but  overall  administration, 
supervision,  review,  funding,  and  ac- 
counting and  auditing  would  be  done  by 
one  agency  and  only  one  application 
would  come  in  from  that  grantee  or  ap- 
plicant, instead  of  four  separate  appli- 
cations going  to  each  of  the  four  separate 
agencies,  as  now  required. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?    . 

Mir.  BLATNIK.  L  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
favor  anything  that  will  provide  simpli- 
fication in  getting  information  concern- 
ing various  programs,  and  anything  that 
will  promote  efiBciency  and  economy. 
Certainly  I  am  for  that.  But  that  will  be 
the  day  when  we  get  all  authority  that 
will  accomplish  this  end.  without  that 
in  itself  spending  a  considerable  amount 
of  money — perhaps  more  than  will  be 
saved. 

I  was  around  here  when  the  Defense 
Department  was  established.  So  far  as  1 
have  been  able  to  discover,  that  simply 
laid  another  really  thick  layer  of  fat  on 
the  various  military  establishments.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  where 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  De- 
partment saved  this  country  any  money 
or  contributed  to  efificiency. 

I  am  all  for  simplification,  but  I  just 
do  not  want  to  see  it  blossom  out  into 
another  layer  of  blubber  that  the  tax- 
payers pay  for  one  way  or  another — per- 
haps through  blossoming  additions  in 
personnel  in  the  various  departments, 
and  agencies.  If  it  is  to  be  handled  in- 
house,  that  is  one  thing.  I  hope  that  is 
the  way  it  will  be  handled. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  and  of  the  legis- 
lation to  do  just  that.  As  I  underestand 
it.  I  can  almost  say  that  in  my  judgment 
there  will  be  no  requests  from  any 
agency  for  additional  personnel.  What 
we  really  have  is  as  you  say.  an  in-house 
rearrangement  of  functions  or  responsi- 
bilities at  the  administrative  and  oper- 
ational level  to  bring  about  true  coordi- 
nation, consolidation,  and  simplification 
in  order  to  have  a  simpler  and  more  efiQ- 
cient  operation  of  those  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

This  measure  is  bipartisan.  It  had 
unanimous  support  of  the  subcommittee 
and  is  coauthored  by  all  subcommittee 
members.  As  I  recall,  it  was  also  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  full  committee. 
The  outside  groups  endorsing  this 
legislation  are :  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,,  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  *,he  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  National  Education  As- 
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sociatlon,  and  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges,  among  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  state  categorically  that  H.R. 
14517  does  not  provide  for  additional 
personnel  or  authorize  money  for  the 
creation  of  a  management  team,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called  to  provide  for 
so-called  simplification? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Nowhere  in  this  bill  is  there  any 
provision  authorizing  additional  person- 
nel or  additional  expenditures. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
has  quite  adequately  described  this  bill. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  its  genesis 
really  is  from  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the  last 
administration  picked  this  title  out  and 
recommended  its  introduction  as  a  sep- 
arate bill,  which  was  done.  We  held  hear- 
ings at  that  time,  but  never  took  final 
action. 

The  bill  was  again  introduced  this  year 
with  the  support  of  this  administration. 
It  truly  has  bipartisan  support  at  the 
administrative  level  as  well  as  bipartisan 
support  here  at  the  legislative  level. 

The  bill  will  provide  temporary  au- 
thority in  the  nature  of  experimental 
authority  over  the  next  3  years  to  see  if 
this  joint-funding  concept  will  work. 

I  believe  it  has  a  potential  of  saving  a 
good  deal  of  mcoiey  for  the  individual 
localities  which  have  projects  involving 
several  grant-in-aid  programs,  where 
they  will  only  have  to  make  one  applica- 
tion and  deal  with  only  one  agency  in  the 
administration  of  the  several  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  ,     ^    ^ 

It  has  a  potential  of  saving  fimds  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  administra- 
tive costs,  because  it  will  avoid  a  dupli- 
cation of  effort  in  the  handling  by  the 
agencies  conducting  the  several  grant-in- 
aid  programs. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  move  toward  the 
desire  of  all  of  us  to  save  funds  and  to 
simplify  this  grant-in-aid  program  pro- 
liferation. 

I  would  only  add.  I  would  hope  the 
Congress  would  act  on  another  proposal 
for  consolidation  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. We  have  varying  estimates  of 
from  500  to  1,200  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  providing  funds  for  the  munici- 
paUties  and  the  States.  Joint  funding 
may  help  as  to  this  problem  of  the  prolif- 
eration of  the  grant-in-aid  programs, 
but  the  real  answer  would  be  to  reduce 
the  number  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
now  existing. 

I  believe  the  other  legislation  now 
pending  before  our  committee,  calling 
for  the  consolidation  of  grant-in-aid 
programs,  will  help  to  make  sense  out  of 
the  vast  number  of  conflicting  and  over- 
lapping grant-in-aid  programs  we  pre- 
sently have. 
I  support  this  legislation. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 


leadership  of  the  gcnUeman  from  Illinois 
as  I  do  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik),  and  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Holifield)  .  and  others  on  this  bill. 

It  is  a  good,  albeit  a  small,  first  step 
toward  trying  to  made  federalism  work. 
I  agree  specifically  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  just  said,  that  this 
must  be  a  first  step.  There  is  much  room 
for  improvement  elsewhere,  including  in 
the  consolidation  of  our  proUferated 
grant-in-aid  programs.  So  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  this  bill.  It  does  not 
do  it  all,  but  it  is  a  good  beginning,  and 
the  gentleman  should  take  pride  in  his 
contribution  to  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  general  pubUc  are 
attracted    in    most    instances    to    the 
glamour  issues  of  Government — enact- 
ment of  big  money  programs  with  fancy 
titles,  grandiose  projections,  predictions 
and  promises  of  success  and  achieve- 
ments, and  so  forth.  The  humdrum  of 
daily    administration,    the    tedium    of 
painstaking  planning,  negotiation,  and 
execution,  and  the  frustrations  of  fail- 
ures and  delay  are  too  frequently  ignored 
or  downgraded.  Yet,  to  anyone  who  has 
witnessed  multimillion — even  multibil- 
lion — dollar  waste  in  program  adminis- 
tration or  who  has  confronted  the  hard 
facts  of  programs  gone  sour  or  who  has 
observed  at  firsthand  the  disillusionment 
and    hardening    bitterness    at    unkept 
promises  soon   has  the  truth  brought 
home  loud  and  clear:   more  money,  new 
programs,    and    increased    bureaucracy 
cannot  solve  any  of  our  problems  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  burden 
and  responsibility  for  the  effective  and 
efficient  administration  of  such  Govern- 
ment programs. 

Repeatedly  in  recent  years,  we  have 
been  confronted  with  the  reality  of  a  na- 
tion in  crisis.  This  is  no  longer  news  or 
new.  Urban  decay,  enviromental  pollu- 
tion, transportation  breakdowns,  crime, 
inadequate  education,  human  disorienta- 
tion, racial  frictions— these  and  many 
other  calamitous  conditions  face  us 
daily.  What  is  new  is  the  increasing 
awareness  that  the  people  are  no  longer 
willing  to  sit  still  and  accept  second- 
class  lives,  second-rate  treatment,  sec- 
ond-class citizenship,  or  secondhand 
conditions. 

Cries  of  concern  are  being  met  by 
chants  of  protest.  Demands  for  action 
now  are  being  confronted  with  voices  of 
reaction.  Appeals  for  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  financial  burdens  are  being 
offset  by  heated  retorts  of  taxpayer  re- 
bellions. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  serious  and 
troubling  days  lie  ahead.  America  is  not 
going  to  return  to  the  comparatively 
peaceful  times  of  the  1950's.  Too  much 
progress  has  been  made — In  equality  and 
in  human  welfare— to  turn  back  to  yes- 
terday. Because  of  this  progress  toward 
a  more  enUghtened.  free,  and  intelligent 
citizenry.  I  remain  baslcaUy  optimistic 
over  the  long  nm.  But,  all  depends  on 
whether  we  can  solve  the  crises  that 
presently  surround  us.  Means  must  be 
found  to  transfer  money  from  the  re- 
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dundant  or  the  routine  to  programs  of 
a  higher  priority.  Efforts  must  be  made 
to  continue  the  creation  and  implemen- 
tation of  new  ideas  and  fresh  approaches. 
Measures  must  be  taken  to  evaluate  ex- 
isting programs  effectively  in  order  to 
weed  out  the  unessential.  Attention  must 
be  devoted  to  improving  personnel  se- 
lection and  training,  planning,  informa- 
tion and  data  retrievsJ,  and  a  number  of 
other  areas  of  management  and  admin- 
istration. 

No  subject  is  more  in  need  of  immedi- 
ate attention,  however,  than  that  of 
strengthening  intergovernmental  co- 
ordination and  simplifying  the  fimdlng 
and  administration  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams— still  the  principal  means  of 
Pederal-State-local  cooperation. 

As  I  have  stressed  above,  all  the  money 
in  the  world  and  all  the  brilliantly  con- 
ceived plans  will  go  for  naught  if  we  are 
unable  to  harness  effectively  our  finan- 
cial resources  to  the  realization  of  pro- 
gram objectives.  While  we  have  become 
aware  in  recent  years  that  Washington 
could  solve  few  problems  by  itself,  little 
effort  lias  been  made  to  commence  the 
d&Bcuft'Eask  of  rehabilitating  and  mod- 
ernizing our  federal  system.  But  we  have 
made  a  start. 

In  the  past  Congress,  we  helped  to  en- 
act a  breakthrough  piece  of  legislation — 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968,  PubUc  Law  90-677.  This  act,  in 
effect,  represented  one  of  the  first  crea- 
tive efforts  of  the  Government  to  salvage 
and  repair  our  federal  system. 

Today,  we  are  moving  on.  The  Joint 
Funding  Simplification  Act,  which  I  have 
introduced,  can  further  advance  inter- 
governmental cooperation,  cpii  fiuther 
strengthen  our  federal  syst«n.  can 
further  rationalize  the  spending  of  the 
taxptayers'  money,  and  can  further  ex- 
tend our  efforts  to  resolve  the  Nation's 
problems. 

This  bill  would,  in  effect,  enable  a 
Government  agency  or  department 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering two  or  more  related  grant- 
in-aid  programs  to  join  the  funding  and 
administration  of  such  programs  in  a 
single  package.  Such  a  package  arrange- 
ment would  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, first,  to  reduce  the  time, 
money,  and  effort  required  to  apply  for 
and  win  approval  of  needed  assistance; 
second,  to  ascertain  more  readily  the 
most  desirable  combination  of  programs 
which  are  available  for  meeting  special 
needs;  and  third,  to  administer  grant  as- 
sistance programs  in  ways  that  will  en- 
hance the  chances  of  successfully  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives  of  such  prc«rams. 

Joint  f imding  simplification  would  also 
authorize  a  similar  tsrpe  of  joint  man- 
agement and  fimdiifg  arrangement  for 
related  types  of  grant  progrsmis  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  or  more 
departments  and  agencies.  Such  inter- 
departmental arrangements  would  be 
limited  to  a  3-jrear  period  of  experimen- 
tation. 

Twenty-five  billion  dollars  is  budgeted 
for  fiscal  year  1970  intergovernmental 
financial  assistance.  These  funds  are  es- 
sential today  if  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  to  meet  the  rising  social  wel- 
fare needs  of  their  citizens— especially 
in  areas  of  urban  crisis. 


For  1969,  approximately  18  percent  of 
total  State-local  revenues  will  be  sup- 
plied through  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. This,  In  turn,  will  represent  almost 
24  percent  of  all  Federal  expenditures  for 
civilian  domestic  programs.  Of  this  grand 
total,  close  to  $17  billion  of  the  $25  bU- 
lion  will  be  spent  in  metropolitan  and  ur- 
ban areas  where  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
try's population  now  resides  and  where 
80  percent  of  this  decade's  population 
growth  has  occurred.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  growth  and  expended  needs  of 
metropolitan  area  residents,  one  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  tact  that  the  country 
is  divided  overall  into  50  States  and  80,000 
units  of  local  government.  Therefore, 
even  though  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  heavily  concentrated,  the  needs 
of  the  rural  minority  must  also  be  ade- 
quately cared  for,  especially  since  some 
of  our  most  severe  poverty  problems  ex- 
ist in  these  areas. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  maze,  how- 
ever. For,  in  addition  to  the  large  siuns 
of  money  and  the  multiple  units  of  gov- 
ernment, grant-in-aid  progrsun  admin- 
istration is  spread  among  more  than  400 
separate  programs,  operated  by  20  or 
more  separate  departments  and  agencies 
and  hundreds  of  subimlts.  The  task  of 
identifying  and  matching  the  special 
needs  of  each  government  to  categorical 
program  authorizations  which  are  scat- 
tered among  multidimensional  strata  and 
substrata  of  departments,  agencies,  bu- 
reaus and  offices  is  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension— especially  for  smaller  units 
of  government.  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
we  are  facing  a  breakdown  in  the  gov- 
ernment's ability — Federal,  State  or  lo- 
cal— to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people — 
especially  when  there  Is  added  to  the 
above  proliferation  the  fact  that  each 
program  has  a  different  form  and  a  dif- 
ferent requirement  for  matching  for- 
mulas, planning,  financial  administra- 
tion, merit  personnel  systems,  and  so 
forth?  What  the  Report  of  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Education  said  in 
regard  to  the  problems  of  education  can, 
easily  be  applied  to  all  areas  of  Federaf 
assistance  programs:  ^ 

It  Is  clear  that  the  chief  problems  today  in 
regard  to  the  Federal  Government's  perform- 
ance in  education  are  the  inadequacy  of  Its 
mechanisms  for  policy  formulation  and  for 
intra-Governmental  coordination.  The  Fed- 
eral effort  has,  indeed  In  recent  years  been 
characterized  by  a  multiplicity  of  uncoordi- 
nated, and  sometimes  conflicting,  inltiatlTes 
from  many  different  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Executive  Branch  and  from  the 
Congress. 

Congress  has  in  the  past  sought  to 
meet  specific  problems  by  fashioning 
particularized  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams. In  many  cases,  this  was  necessary 
to  permit  an  effective  and  earl^  attack 
to  be  moimted  upon  a  problem.  As  time 
goes  on  and  eis  conditions  change,  'there 
is  a  need  to  review  and  revise  many 
categorical  grants.  Yet,  the  growth  of 
parochial  attachments  and  paternalistic 
guardianship  has  all  too  often  prevented 
an  effective  administrative  overhaul — 
all  in  the  name  of  protecting  program 
objectives  and  Congressional  preroga- 
tives. 

It  has  become  all  too  clear  today  that 
not  only  has  the  public  welfare  suffered 


from  program  proliferation  and  inter- 
governmental breakdown,  but  the  in- 
tended program  objectives  as  set  down 
by  Congress  are  being  undermined 
through  overlap,  bewilderment,  duplica- 
tion, confusion,  lack  of  coordination  and 
every  other  horror  of  a  burgeoning  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  facing 
imprecedented  trials  and  disturbances. 
Solutions  will  not  be  easy.  The  way  to  a 
better  tomorrow  may  be  long  smd  diffi- 
cult. But  I  remain  an  optimist,  because 
I  know  that  the  American  people  are 
ready  and  able  to  turn  adversity  into 
strength  and  crises  into  growth.  The  pro- 
posed leglslatlcoi  before  us  today  Is  ad- 
mittedly limited  in  scope  and  restricted 
in  application.  Yet,  through  its  enact- 
ment we  in  Congress  will  again  demon- 
strate oiur  intention  to  get  on  top  of  our 
pressing  domestic  problems  which  are  so 
intimately  intertwined  with  effective  in- 
tergovernmental coordination.  The  mo- 
mentiun  commenced  last  year  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  can  be  ably  carried 
forward  in  this  Congress  by  enactment 
of  the  Joint  Funding  Simplification  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  14517. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
14517,  which  passed  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TOWARD  PEACE  WITH  JUSTICE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  722  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  722 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Ckimmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  613)  toward  peace  with  Justice 
in  Vietnam.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  resolution  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to 
said  resolution  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  such  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
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port  the  roaolutlon  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  reconunlt. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tetapore.  EvldenQy 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered, 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
tiielt  names: 

[Roll  No.  2931 

Abbht  Flood  MlUfl 

Anderson,  Ford,  MoUohan 

Tenn.  WUUam  D.  Moss 

Annundo  Prelinghuyaen  Nix 

Ashley  Fulton,  Tenn.  O'Neal,  Oa. 

Barrett  OaUagher  Passman 

Bell,  Caltfi  Oettys  Patman 

Betts  Olalmo  Pepper 

BoUlng  Gibbons  PoUook 

BOW  Gold  water  Powell 

Braaco  Cray  Prey»r,  N.C. 

Brooks  OriOn  Pryor.  Ark. 

Burton,  Utah     Hanna  Rallsbftok 

Button  Hansen,  V^ash.  Relfel 

Cabell  Harringrton  Ittvers 

Cahlll  Hastings  Roberta 

Carey  Hubert  Rostenkowski 

Celler  Hosmer  St  Germain 

Cbloholm  Ichord  St.  Onge 

day  Johnson,  Pa.  Sandman 

Corbett  Jones,  Ala.  Saylor 

Cramer  Jones.  Tenn.  Scheuer 

Daddarlo  Klrwan  Sciiwengel 

Davis,  a».  muczynakl  |1»*  ,^ 

Dawson  Landrum  Skublts 

Delaney  Leggett  Smith,  Iowa 

Denney  Lipscomb  Stuckey 

Bent  Long,  La.  league,  OallX. 

Diggs  Long,  Md.  Thompson,  N.J. 

Edwards,!*.      McCarthy  Utt 

Ellberg  Madden  Welcker 

E8ch  Mathlas  Whalen 

Paseell  MeskUl  V?haUey 

The  8PEAKE31  pnJ  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 

BBRi) .  On  this  roUcall  336  Members  have 

answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 

/      ceedings  under  the  caU  were  dispensed 

/       with.  , 

TOWARD  PEACE  WITH  JUSTICE 
IN  VIETNAM 

The  M*EAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  continue  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion. ^,         - 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  or 
the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmbr) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  minority  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending 
which  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Texas  (Mr.  Wrioht)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  want 
to  make  a  responsible  contribution  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  by  the  process  of  fair  yd  hon- 
orable negotiation,  then  it  is  Irifreratlve 
that  this  rule  be  adopted  and  this  resolu- 
tion be  passed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jwlty.  ,  ^^ 

A  reading  of  the  transcripts  of  the 
Paris  peace  talks  makes  one  fact  dear: 


The  adversary  has  refused  any  effort  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  because  it  actu- 
aUy  believes  that  the  United  States  is 
literally  rent  by  disunity  and  on  the  verge 
of  internal  collapse.  Only  the  U.a  Con- 
gress—and parttcxilarly  this  House  which 
speaks  most  directly  for  the  people— can 
effectively  and  credibly  correct  that  fatal 
misimpressioa. 

Certainly  I  do  not  contend  that  the 
resolutitm  is  impeccably  perfect  or  be- 
y<HKi  the  postibUlty  at  least  of  improve- 
ment. But  it  does  have  the  virtue  of  clar- 
ity. It  is  straightforward.  Its  messase  is 
profoundly  direct  and  simple.  And  thla 
obviously  is  the  message  which  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  wish  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion. OUierwise  the  resolution  would  not 
have  been  independentiy  introduced  by 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  monbership. 
Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  U> 
draft  any  set  of  words  which  would  re- 
fiect  precisely  and  in  lull  all  that  every 
individual  Member  would  desire  to  say 
on  so  complex  a  subject.  The  House  is 
composed  of  435  wordsmiths.  each  pos- 
sessing a  unique  combinati<m  of  convic- 
tions and  verbal  preferences.  Some,  no 
doubt,  would  like  to  chsmge  a  word  here 
or  add  a  phrase  there.  And  each  such 
change  which  pleased  one,  no  doubt, 
would  displease  another. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  said  that  I  would  have  no 
personal  objection  to  a  completely  open 
rule  permitting  every  Member  to  offer 
whatever  amendments  he  might  choose. 
But  the  Rules  Committee  upon  careful 
reflection  determined  otherwise.  The 
Committee's  reasons  appear  to  be  good. 
First,  the  clearly  established  prece- 
dents in  an  unbroken  chain  for  at  least 
the  past  15  years  have  brought  foreign 
policy  resolutions  to  the  House  on  a 
closed  rule.  A  well-intended  though  In- 
advertent phrase,  or  a  mere  slip  in  pimc- 
tuation,  could  profoundly  alter  the  mean- 
ing and  unintentionally  obfuscate  the 
message. 

Second,  Uiere  was  no  fair  way  to  per- 
mit one  Member  to  offer  an  amendment 
while  denying  that  privilege  to  others. 
To  discuss  in  full  and  vote  down  every 
single  amendment  that  might  be  offered 
could  consume  an  entire  week  or  more, 
and  at  this  stage  of  the  legislative  session 
the  demands  of  the  congressional  sched- 
ule made  any  such  procedure  absolutely 
prohibitive. 

Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  there 
Is  an  overriding  need  to  speak  now  on 
this  subject.  Progress  in  the  peace  talks 
already  has  been  too  long  delayed.  Too 
long  have  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  found  comfort  in  their 
adversity,  sanction  for  their  Ideology,  re- 
inf orcemoit  for  their  rigid  and  Inflexible 
negotiating  posture,  and  hope  for  our 
total  ultimate  capitulation  in  the  pub- 
licly spoken  words  of  a  few  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

Too  long  have  the  talks  been  stalled 
by  the  gross  misconception  that  Ameri- 
cans in  the  main  do  not  support  their 
President,  that  we  are  literally  torn  apart 
by  dissension,  and  that  the  adversary 
therefore  does  not  need  to  negotiate  In 
good  faith  but  simply  await  our  Im- 
minent dissolution. 


T^e  time  has  come  todampnst 
clearly  that  the  vast  majorltar  of  us  do 
suMwrt  the  Pre^dent  in  his  negotiat- 
ing ^orts.  And  that  we  do  support  the; 
pritM)tple  of  nonviolent  electoral .  self- 
determination. 

This  is  not  a  war  resolution.  It  Ib  a 
peace  resolution.  It  does  not  threaten;  It 
Invites.  It  is  an  inducement  to  honest 
ne«otiati(m.  It  does  not  broaden  any 
Executive  powers.  It  is  an  initiative  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  It  la 
not  a  statement  of  polarization.  It  is  & 
statement  of  unity. 

For  my  colleagues  who  so  ardently 
cherish  their  right  ot  dissent,  I  pledge 
to  you  my  total  defense  of  that  right. 
That  is  part  of  what  this  struggle  is  all 
about.  There  is  no  such  right  in  Hanoi. 
For  the  past  months  we  have  heard  you 
extol  your  viewpoint  at  great  length  oni 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

And  I  simply  plead  with  you  now  that- 
just  as  you  cherish  your  right  of  indi- 
vidual dissent — you  ^ve  to  the  majority 
of  us  in  both  our  great  political  parties 
the  privilege  of  expressing  our  affinn»> 
tion  of  the  efforts  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  achieve  a  Just  and 
lasting  peaoe  in  Vietnam — and  that  you 
join  us  in  that  expression. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tieman's  yielding.  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful because  I  was  uniAle  to  get  any  time 
for  myself. 

Is  this  resolution  an  aidorsement  of 
the  President's  statement  of  Novem- 
ber 3? 

Mr.  WRlGHT.  It  is  a  statement  of  pol- 
icy rather  than  a  comment  on  a  speech 
as  such.  It  is  a  statement  concerning  the 
President's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace.  The  resolution,  in  fact,  was 
drafted  prior  to  the  Presidait's  speech  ot 
November  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute  to  answer  the  question? 
Mr.  COLMER.  No.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reaolution  722 
provides  for  a  closed  rule,  with  4  hours 
of  debate  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  613,  which  is  directed  toward 
peace  with  justice  in  Vietnam.  Some  315 
Members  have  cosponsored  similar  res- 
olutions. The  first  100  Members,  50  from 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing resolutions  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  House.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  subject  being  considered  at  this  time 
is  nonpartisan. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  urges  that  House  Res- 
olution 613  be  adopted  by  the  House.  The 
committee  feels  that  such  action  will  dis- 
pel '  ciurent  and  generally  widespread 
ccmf  usion  which  exists  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  as  to  whether  the  President, 
in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  peace,  truly 
speaks  for  the  United  States.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  such  confusion  has  contrib- 
uted to  an  Intran^ent  attitnde  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnamese  spokesmen,  de- 
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layed   genuine  negotiations,   and   thus 
tragically  postponed  the  day  of  peace. 

According  to  a  "dear  colleague"  letter 
dated  November  26  over  the  signature  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Finb- 
LKY)  he  intends  to  request  the  House  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question,  so  that 
he  can  offer  an  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  to  the  effect  that  the  House  sup- 
ports the  President's  expressed  determi- 
nation    to    withdraw    our    remaining 
ground   combat   forces   at   the  earliest 
practicable  date.  I  think  that  we  are  all 
in  favor  of  this  being  done.  I  think  that 
we  all  want  this  war  ended  as  soon  as 
is  possible.  But,  my  concern  is  that  if 
the  previous  question  is  voted  down  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  this  amendment, 
that  there  will  be  many  more  amend- 
ments offered.  My   further  concern  is 
that  some  may  be  directed  toward  in- 
structing the  President  as  to  the  dates 
of  withdrawal  and  the  number  of  men 
to  be  withdrawn.  This  could  be  cata- 
strophic and  could  defeat  the  entire  piu-- 
pose  of  the  resolution.  Accordingly,  I 
sincerely.hope  that  the  previous  question 
will  be  .approved  and  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  passed  unanimously.  The 
more  overwhelmingly  the  resolution  is 
approved,  the  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tive will  be  the  resolution's  inducement. 
As  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)    in  his  "dear  colleague" 
letter  of  November  24,  to  include  some 
expression  urging  the  President  to  with- 
draw   American    troops    more    rapidly 
would  seriously  dilute  our  message.  As 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  must 
make   those  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
current  information  available  to  him  on 
a  day-to-day  basis.  The  House  cannot 
presume  foreknowledge  of  future  mili- 
tary  possibilities.   The   resolution   does 
make  approving  reference  to  "numerous 
peaceful    overtures    which    the    United 
States  has  made  in  good  faith."  The 
House  is  not  attempting  herein  to  advise 
the  President  on  military  matters.  It  is 
expressing  support  for  his  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate peace. 

In  connection  with  this  resolution  com- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  House  imder  a 
"closed  rule,"  let  us  recall  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  Formosa  resolution, 
the  Middle  East  resolution,  the  Hungary 
resolution,  the  Berlin  resolution,  the  Cu- 
ban resolution,  the  Southeast  Asia— Gulf 
of  Tonkin — resolution,  and  the  United 
Nations  resolutions.  Thus  this  is  not  a 
precedent. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  President  and 
his  advisers  in  this  area  that  North  Viet- 
nam will  be  more  willing  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  this  war  if  its  leaders  are 
convinced  that  public  opinion  and  the 
Congress  are  in  back  of  the  President;  if 
its  leaders  are  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  be  forced  into  precipitate 
withdrawal  by  the  demands  of  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  Americans. 

A  Gallup  poll  released  last  Thursday 
reported  that  four  out  of  five  Americans 
are  opposed  to  such  a  withdrawal.  Our 
support  of  this  resolution  will  reinforce 
those  findings  and  could  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  North  Vietnam  lead- 
ers. The  resolution  was  purposely  drawn 
broadly  enough  so  that  there  is  room 
under  it  for  divergent  views  on  just  how 
we  are-to  reach  an  honorable  settlement. 


Any  attempt  to  narrow  it  or  make  it 
more  specific  could  well  defeat  its  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  especially  important 
at  this  time  that  the  world  know  that 
the  President  has  the  broad  support  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  people.  For 
the  sake  of  oiu-  country  and  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  722.  which  will  provide  a 
closed  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  613  with  4  hours  of  de- 
bate. I  hope  further,  that  this  body,  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world, 
will  then  pass  House  Resolution  613 
unanimously  to  show  that  we  are  solidly 
in  support  of  the  President's  efforts  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HOLIFIELD). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule.  I  intend  to  vote 
in  the  afiBrmative  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion. I  intend  to  vote  for  resolution  613. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  is  very 
clear  that  insofar  as  I  am  concerned  I 
am  confining  my  interpretation  of  what 
I  am  voting  for  to  the  resolution,  House 
Resolutions  613  and  612,  which  is  a  simi- 
lar one  which  I  helped  to  sponsor  as  the 
original  resolution. 

I  am  not  going  to  accept  any  charge 
that  I  am  approving  President  Nixon's 
domestic  policy  or  all  of  his  international 
pohcies.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  resolution  that  is  before  us. 

This  resolution  sets  forth  certain  very 
plain  objectives.  They  are  in  line  with 
supporting  the  President  as  we  sup- 
ported President  Johnson  in  his  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  peace  and  his  attempts  to 
see  that  there  are  free  elections  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  every  instance — if  there  is 
anyone  who  can  rise  and  show  something 
in  this  resolution  which  he  cannot  mor- 
ally, spiritually,  and  patriotically  ac- 
cept, then  I  would  yield  the  few  seconds 
of  my  valued  3  minutes  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  at- 
tempts to  bring  in  all  kinds  of  partisan 
and  extraneous  issues  into  this  debate 
probably  this  afternoon.  But  I  want 
again  to  reiterate  that  I  am  supporting 
the  resolution  ^nd  the  principles  con- 
tained in  that  resolution. 

I  supported  them  under  President  Ken- 
nedy, I  supported  them  under  President 
Johnson  and  I  am  going  to  support  them 
under  President  Nixon.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Consti- 
tution places  upon  him  the  negotiating 
power  with  foreign  governments  for 
peace.  I  believe  he  wants  peace  just  as 
badly  as  President  Johnson  wanted 
peace.  I  believe  he  is  going  down  the 
same  route  to  try  to  get  that  peace.  He 
is  perservering  in  the  deescalation  of  the 
bombing  above  the  DMZ;  he  is  prohibit- 
ing our  troops  from  crossing  that  line. 
He  is  following  the  same  principles  that 
former  President  Johnson  followed. 

Therefore,  I  would  be  less  than  con- 
sistent and  honest  if  I  did  not  uphold 
his  hands  in  the  search  for  peace  the 
same  as  I  upheld  President  Johnson's 
hands. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to 


support  the  rule  and  I  am  going  to  vote 
in  the  affirmative  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  I  am  going  to  support  the 
resolutioiv 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindlky). 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
criticize  young  people  for  seeking  escape 
by  smoking  pot  we  should  take  a  look  at 
ourselves. 

After  all,  we  have  our  own  escape  ma- 
chine. In  it  we  can  waft  dreamily  through 
the  stormiest  clouds,  never  get  struck  by 
lightning,  or  even  experience  the  slight- 
est discomfort.  In  it  we  get  a  false  sense 
of  well-being  and  self-satisfaction. 

Our  own  escape  machine  is,  of  course, 
the  closed  rule.  With  the  cooperation  of 
just  eight  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, it  works  flawlessly  for  the  rest 
of  us. 

It  is  equal  to  the  toughest  assignment. 
Consider  the  rule  now  before  us.  It  Is  a 
real  tripper.  It  brings  to  the  floor  the 
flrst  resolution  in  5  years  dealing  with 
Vietnam  policy,  but  it  permits  no  amend- 
ments. It  protects  everyone  from  voting 
on  anything  politically  sensitive,  because 
it  confines  House  action  to  policy  over 
which  there  is  no  controversy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  lets  us  appear  to  rise  above 
partisanship  to  support  the  President 
against  Hanoi. 

Nevertheless  I  oppose  the  escape  ma- 
chine and  implore  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question  on  the  rule 
to  permit  amendment. 

I  do  so  realizing  the  odds  against  beat- 
ing city  hall,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the 
expression.  City  hall  clearly  wants  the 
escape  machine.  The  rule  was  secured 
in  unusual  circumstances.  Although 
House  Resolution  613  was  ready  for  6 
days — plenty  of  time  for  the  customary 
notice  in  the  Record  and  the  press — the 
rule  was  granted  in  a  hastily  arranged 
unpublicized  meeting  called  at  an  un- 
usual hour. 

I  do  not  abuse  the  Rules  Committee. 
That  gallant  band  generally  does  what 
most  of  us  want  done,  taking  the  heat 
we  ourselves  do  not  want  to  take.  After 
all,  who  can  seriously  question  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  badly  hooked 
on  its  escape  machine? 

Nevertheless  the  issue  involved  here 
transcends  the  ordinary  and  fully  justi- 
fies kicking  the  habit  just  this  once. 

The  closed  rule  keeps  us  from  fulfilling 
adequately  our  gravest  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. It  keeps  us  from  consider- 
ing the  most  fundamental  decision  the 
President  has  made — his  plan  for  troop 
withdrawal. 

It  therefore  puts  in  question  the  very 
competence  of  this  body. 

It  tends  to  confirm  charges  that  this 
body  is  too  cumbersome,  too  provincial, 
too  ill-informed  to  deal  with  important 
war  policy  questions. 

No  one  likes  tough  decisions.  Admit- 
tedly, under  an  open  rule  amendments 
might  be  offered  which  would  fix  a  pre- 
cise deadline  for  troop  withdrawal — go- 
ing far  beyond  the  amendment  I  wish  to 
offer.  Others  might  call  for  all-out  at- 
tack on  Hanoi.  I,  and  most  others,  would 
oppose  any  of  these  extremes. 

Nearly  3  years  ago  I  made  my  earliest 
plea  for  the  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
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fundamental  question  of  war  policy.  One 
of  the  oldtimers  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
came  to  me,  shaking  with  emotion,  and 
said,  "FiNDLEY,  if  you  keep  this  up,  one  of 
these  days  you'll  have  us  voting  on 
whMtier  to  declare  war  or  not."  He  added, 
"That's  the  last  thing  I  want  to  do." 

What  a  pity  we  never  did  face  up  to 
the  f  vmdamental  question  of  war  policy 
in  Vietnam.  We  ducked  it.  We  were 
afraid  of  it. 

But  neglect  bom  of  fear  does  not  erase 
responsibility.  As  we  contemplate  the 
bloody  events  of  the  past  6  years,  those 
who  have  been  in  the  Congress  must 
reserve  a  large  measure  of  accountability 
to  themselves. 

We  can  partly  atone  for  our  sins  of 
omission  in  the  past  by  starting  today  to 
meet  our  responsibUity.  The  President 
has  made  a  momentous  decision.  He  has 
announced  a  plan  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  our  ground  combat  forces. 

Will  we  help  the  President  by  giving 
support  to  his  plan  and  thus  help  xmite 
the  country  behind  it?  Or,  by  our  silence, 
will  we  let  it  be  his  decision  alone? 

To  ride  today  in  the  escape  machine, 
while  a  great  lifesaving,  war-ending 
plan  needs  our  support  is  to  turn  our 
backs  on  our  trxist  and  worst  of  all  on 
our  men  in  battle.  ' 

11  the  previous  question  is  voted  down 
and  I  am  recognized  by  the  Speaker,  I 
will  seek  to  amend  the  rule  to  make  in 
order  for  consideration  the  following 
£tmendment — and  only  this  one — adding 
the  following  language  "and  supports 
the  President's  expressed  determination 
to  withdraw  our  remaining  ground  com- 
bat forces  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date." 

If  adopted  this  would  meet  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  an  earlier  speaker,  that 
is,  a  week  or  more  of  debate  which  he  said 
is  completely  out  of  the  question  in  this 
busy  Christmas  season.  But  it  would  per- 
mit consideration  of  an  amendment  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  question  of  troop 
withdrawals,  the  "front"  the  President 
described  as  more  promising  than  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  front. 

Let  us  vote  down  the  previous  question 
and  get  on  with  the  job  the  Constitution 
gives  us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher). 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
listed  as  one  of  the  more  than  300  co- 
sponsors  of  House  Resolution  613,  and 
I  assimie  I  will  be  voting  for  it  on  final 
passage. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  troubled  by  certain 
aspects  of  the  situation  or  mood^in  which 
the  House  will  be  discussing  and  inter- 
preting this  resolution.  So  much  will  de- 
pend on  how  popular  opinion — in  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  Saigon,  Hanoi,  Paris,  and 
around  the  world — will  interpret  our  sup- 
port of  this  resolution.  I  submit  it  surely 
will  be  interpreted  in  various  ways. 

I  now  am  troubled  by  the  rather  sim- 
plistic words  of  House  Resolution  613; 
although  at  the  time  I  agreed  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  the  very  simplicity  seemed  a 
probable  virtue.  I  suspect  general  debate 
here  in  the  House  will  reveal  the  resolu- 
tion's ambiguities  and  the  dangers  of 
misinterpretation. 


The  big  danger,  as  I  see  it.  results  not 
so  much  from  what  House  Resolution 
613  actually  says.  I  accept  at  face  value 
what  it  says.  Rather,  the  big  danger  re- 
sults from  that  which  it  leaves  unsaid, 
and  thus  the  various  meanings  that  will 
be  read  into  it — somewhat  conflicting 
meanings,  I  fear. 

Note  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amazmg 
list  of  well  over  300  cosponsors  for  this 
resolution,  and  consider  the  fundamental 
fact  of  which  all  of  us  are  actually  aware, 
that  there  are  here  today  many  honest 
and  strong  differences  of  opinion  among 
us  concerning  the  nature  of  tiie  war  in 
Vietnam,  concerning  our  commitment 
there,  and  the  various  strategies  by  which 
we  can  best  try  to  end  the  fighting  and 
achieve  a  viable  peace  there. 

Yes,  I  certainly  assiune  that  all  of  us 
profoundly  wish  for  the  fighting  to  end, 
but  still  we  do  disagree  as  to  how,  and 
how  soon,  that  can  be  accomplished. 

House  Resolution  613.  as  I  interpret 
it,  puts  us  on  record  only  in  support  of 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  negotiate 
a  just  peswje  in  terms  of  a  political  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  I  reemphasize  my 
use  of  the  word  "only." 

This  resolution  definitely  does  not 
speak  one  way  or  another,  not  even  by 
implication,  to  any  of  the  questions  of 
military  policy  that  may  seem  to  be 
involved.  Support  of  this  resolution  in 
the  form  introduced  most  certainly  does 
not  imply  any  support  for  a  so-called 
military  victory  in  Vietnam,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  does  it  imply  united  sup- 
port for  any  plan,  strategy,  or  timetable 
for  withdrawal  of  our  military  forces. 

Personally,  I  wish  the  resolution  did 
express  our  strong  support  for  a  much 
more  rapid  withdrawal  from  the  fight- 
ing. Specifically,  I  would  like  at  the  very 
least  to  include  by  amendment,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FiNDLEY),  the  following  phrase,  to 
be  added  at  the  conclusion  of  House 
Resolution  613:  "and  supports  the  Pres- 
ident's expressed  determination  to  with- 
draw our  remaining  ground  combat 
forces  at  the  earliest  practicable  date." 
Therefore,  I  will  oppose  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  on  the  rule,  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  then  approve  an 
open  rule,  making  House  Resolution  613 
open  for  amendment. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  ab- 
solutely no  public  policy  questions  fac- 
ing us  today,  and  few  that  have  faced 
America  throughout  its  history,  that  are 
so  terribly,  tragically  crucial  as  are  these 
Vietnam  questions.  But  is  not  today 
really  the  flrst  time  in  several  years  that 
this  House  has  addressed  itself  in  for- 
mal debate  to  any  of  the  larger  questions 
of  our  horrible  dilemma  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

And  was  not  the  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  613  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  rather  brief  and  lim- 
ited? The  committee  report,  and  espe- 
cially the  supplemental,  additional,  and 
minority  views  as  appended  to  that  re- 
report,  indicate  that  much  further  con- 
sideration, clarification,  and  probably 
substantive  amendments  are  warranted. 
I  repeat,  therefore,  I  will  vote  for  an 
open  rule  here  today.  I  assert  there  is 
a  desperate  need  for  full  and  enlightened 


debate  in  the  Congress  on  the  broader 
spectrum  of  Vietnam  issues,  and  on  other 
policy  sdternatives. 

I  urgently  suggest  that  one  way  the 
Congress  could  best  reassert  its  some- 
what neglected  constitutional  obligation 
and  responsibility  in  the  making  of 
American  foreign  policy — and  specifically 
reassert  the  congressional  right  to  de- 
termine when  this  country  is  to  engage 
in  war — would  be  for  this  House  to  ap- 
prove an  amendment  to  the  1964  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  terminating  the 
warmaklng  authority  of  that  resolution 
no  later  than  December  31,  1970.  Several 
of  us  joined  on  October  23  in  introduc- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolution  426 
which  would  do  just  that.  I  suggest  such 
action  would  be  far  more  significant  than 
we  are  contemplating  here  today,  and 
would  stimulate  a  more  significant,  re- 
vealing debate. 

Many  of  us  painfully  remember  the 
fact  that  in  1964  we  voted  for  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  without  adequate 
study  or  debate  of  its  full  meaning,  blind- 
ly unaware  that  it  would  be  accepted  and 
interpreted  as  granting  the  President 
very  broad  and  open-ended  authority  to 
commit  vast  American  combat  forces  to 
a  massive  land  war  in  Vietnam.  Today, 
surely  we  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  again 
of  delegating  unrecognized  new  author- 
ity, by  giving  too  hurried  and  too  limited 
attention  to  House  Resolution  613. 

I  do  take  some  comfort  in  the  sissur- 
ance  contained  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  report  accompanying  House 
Resolution  613,  page  7.  where  it  states. 
The  resolution  does  not  give  the  President 
any  authority  whatsoever,  either  by  reference 
or  ImpUcaUoD  It  is  simply  a  formal  expres- 
sion by  the  House  of  Representatives  In  sup- 
port of  the  President's  efforts  to  negotiate 
a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam. 


House  Resolution  613,  as  I  read  it.  defi- 
nitely does  not  speak  to  the  larger  issues 
or  impUcations,  especially  not  to  the  mil- 
itary matters,  discussed  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  nationally  televised  speech 
of  November  3  on  Vietnam  policy.  As  I 
understand  the  facts,  the  original  spon- 
sor of  House  Resolution  613,  the  Gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  pre- 
pared his  resolution  in  advance  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  November  3  speech  and 
without  knowing  the  content  of  that 
speech.  Some  of  the  cosponsors  were  en- 
listed before  November  3. 

Thus,  this  resolution  stands  on  its  own 
and  deserves  to  be  considered  at  its  own 
face  value,  without  being  interpreted  as 
either  directly  supporting  or  opposing 
any  of  the  broader  content  of  the  Presi- 
dent's November  3  speech.  That  certainly 
is  the  sense  in  which  most  of  us  cospon- 
sored  it. 

Also.  I  submit  that  House  Resolution 
613  does  not  speak  either  for  or  against 
any  plan  that  may  exist  in  some  quar- 
ters to  leave  residual  forces  of  some  100,- 
noo  to  200,000  American  support  Xxoags 
in  South  Vietnam  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  years  to  come,  to  bolster  up  the 
present  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
At  this  point,  my  own  attitude  would  be 
in  opposition  to  any  such  proposal. 

Nor  does  House  Resolution  613,  as  I 
interpret  it,  say  anything  which  implies 
support  for  the  so-called  domino  theory 
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VfetnamisbaU  l»e.  SpedApaUy.  it  doMinot 
4peali  ellhcm  in  auiqpprtaf  or  in-oiwoflir 
Uoo  to  President  Nimm'fi  November  3  ior 
(Sieatkn  that  his  ttaetoUe  lor  American 
withdrawal  w^  be  depQQclenfe  on.  docir 
■looa  and  a«tloo4  h7<  the  Vletaameae  eon- 
erranente  in  Saigon  and  Hanoi.  Frankly, 
iperaeoaUy  Mleye  President  iflxon  i»ttar 
more  committed  in- his  own  mind  to  a 
definite  and  more  rapid  course  of  Ameri- 
can withdrawals  independent  of  decisions 
iuid  actions  by  Saigon  and  Hanot,^:than 
he  feels  wise  to  admit  piilillcly  at  this 
time.  Or  am  I.beingi  too  optimistic  in  that 
belief? 

If  there  was  snjr  threat  to  reesciilate 
the  war  in  the  President's  Noramiier  3 
remains.  I  certainly  do  not-  read  Intb 
Hoose  Ite^latioa  013  any  attitude  to^ 
ward  such  a  threat  one  way  or  the  other. 
Nly  own  vote  for  House  Resolution  618 
certainly  will  not  Indicate  any  scQiport 
for  such  a  threat. 

As  I  Intei^ret  it.  House  Resolutidn^lS, 
by  its  very  welcome  en^heislfi  on  the  right 
of  all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam*— pre^- 
sumably  including  the  VIetcong — to  par- 
ticipate in  free  elections,  certainly  doeis 
Imply  01U-  support  for  a  government  in 
South  Vietnam  much  broader  based'po!- 
lltically  than  the  present  government, 
and  prob^ly  in  fact  for  the  creation  of 
a  nonallned  coalition  government.  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  just  such  a  step 
as  that  is  one  essential  to  achieving  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

And  I  also  strongly  support  the  pro- 
posal in  House  Resolution  613  that  the 
broader  based  Vietnam  Oovemment 
should  be  elected  under  Internationa] 
supervision.  It  seems  imperative  to  me 
that  the  vacuiun  in  Southeast  Asia  which 
will  be  created  by  our  American  military 
withdrawEd  must  be  at  least  partially 
filled  during  an  indefinite  transition 
period  by  soaie  international  authority 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  comments  have  been 
longer  than  first  intended.  But  I  have 
tried  to  straighten  out  some  of  the  am- 
biguity inherent  in  House  Resolution  613 
and  in  the  hurried  way  it  has  been 
bnnight  to  a  vote.  I  have  tried  to  outline 
more  precisely  what  the  resolution  does 
say,  and  does  not  say,  at  least  so  far  as  my 
own  vote  for  it  may  signify. 

Of  course,  the  American  people  and 
the  Members  of  this  House  overwhdm- 
Ingly  want  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  will 
support  practically  any  effective  way  to 
end  the  fighting  there;  but  unfortunately 
we  st^I  disagree  as  to  how  that  should  be 
accoibplished. 

An  obviously  h\irried.  stage-managed 
demonstration  of  "unity"  here  will  not 
reaUy  help.  The  very  essence  of  Amer- 
ica's greatness  and  strength  is  foimd  in 
our  pluralism,  in  our  respect  for  diversity 
of  opinion,  in  our  resilient  capaciisr  to  afi- 
commodate  and  to  clumge  coiu-se  when 
necessity  requires  It  or  when  we  have 
been  wrong.  \ 
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should  recognize  that,  aod  eiiootira«»  jit; 
but  ae  AQw  worded,  it:  negleetS'  t^at. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  made  open  for 
amendment. 

1ST.  COLMEB.  Jifr.  SpeaJccr,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  ;the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Adams)  . 

Ur;  ADAMS.  MT.  Speaker,  I  rise  todaiy 
in  opposition  to  the  granting  of  a  closed 
rule  on  House  Resolution  613  originally 
introduced  by  Congressman  Wright  of 
Texas  which  provides  for  a  sense-^-the- 
House  resolution  on  the  conflict  in  Vlet- 
mun.  TlK  street  of  a  closed  rule  will  not 
only  be  to  prevent  any  simendments  by 
which  the  House  can  indicate  its  position 
on :  many  aspects'  of  the  complex  and 
difficult  problems  this  Nation  faces  in 
Vietnam,  but  it  will  ^so  prevent  any  use 
of  the  &-minuterule  normally  avaUable 
on  amendments  so  that  Members  can 
fully  develop  all  aspects  of  th«!  snbject. 
TKe  pnHXMed  rule  will  plaoe  control  of 
all  time  in  the  hands  ef  the  oemnHttee 
ohaiiman  and  the  ranking  ininority 
member,  both  of  whom  voted  for  the 
resolution  and  have  indicated  their  su{)- 
port  fbi-  it  in  its  present  form. 

i  am  concerned  as  much  for  the^in- 
t*grity  of  our  whole  representative  sys- 
tem, and  particularly  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  I  am  about  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  resolution. 
TTiere  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
resolution.  The  total  time  spent  in  execu- 
tive session  in  the  committee  was  less 
than  2  hours.  The  total  time  imder  this 
rule  will  be  4  hours.  The  sponsors  have 
repeatedly  stated  to  me  that  the  basis 
for  this  resolution  is  to  produce  imity  in 
the  coimtry. 

WnX   THIS   PROVIDB   UNIXT? 

This  type  of  resolution  if  it  passes  this 
body  by  unanimous  vote  will  neither  pro- 
duce unity  nor  an  appearance  of  unity. 
It  is  like  placing  wallpaper  over  a  ctaxk. 
in  the  wall  and  stating  that  all  is  now 
corrected. 

I  do  not  say  this  lightly  or  from  some 
personal  feeling.  I  say  it  from  the  events 
I  have  experienced  since  February  15, 
1965,  when  we  started  escalating  our 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  will 
give  you  one  short,  simple  example: 

On  October  15, 1969, 1  returned  to  my 
district  to  woric  with  those  who  were 
preparing  a  peaceful  dissoit  in  the  form 
of  a  candldlght  march  on  the  University 
of  Washington  campus.  I  participated  in 
this  and  the  event  occurred  without  vio- 
lence, without,  signs,  and  in  &  very  sincere 
manner.  Those  yoimg  people  Who  may 
fight  in  Vietnam  were  pleading  Ux  help. 

Another  demonstratiMi  was  plamied 
for  November  15  by  the  Student  MO^ 
bilization  Committee,  a  separate  group 
from  tlie  Moratorium  Committee.  I  In- 
dicated I  did  not  intend  to  imrticipate 
In  the  November  15  activity,  and  the 
more  radiCftl  leaders  who  resented  sdme 
Qf  us  trying  to  Iprtdge  the  ggpljetw^ 
Old  and  ^oung  sdld  the  foubwbig,  to 
quote  Stephanie  Coontz: 


t^^^%pm!^::^M& 


';,  '^  i!<ihi^!o^thift.HwBeto.hoi*hew- 
ing9:p9^  Vletniim  resolution  nod  tbetrto 
TOf  use  toi  allow  amendments  or  discus- 
sion'under  the  5-minute  rule  playsmli- 
.rectly;into  <^e- hands  (tf  xadlcBte  w^  swy 
"Trust  us  first."  Whraiever  in  pfffU«- 
me^tary  demoeraoy  we  do  not  fully  de- 
bate and  continually  face^  changes  Jo 
owe  6xmoion^  ju-oeesses.  then  we  en- 
Qouraee,  those)  who*  wietiid  operate  outsMe 
of  our  reguHir  deaioora^  earistem. . 

You  may  ask  what  differences -«Dy  of 
us  oouldjhave  witiijthiff zveoluUontfwe 
oould  amend  it  I  have  received  a  letter 
frcnn  BepresvitatlveiPAUi.  RmBunr  dated 
N6veniberi20, 1060.  in  widcli  belndicatss 
Jie  would  oGer  House  iRcaotaftion  <  664  as 
an  additioo  to  the  resolutioQ.  I  signed 
tills  resolution  with  over  100  Members 
of  this  Houses  and  we  should  at  least 
have  anoiwortonity '  to  present  It.  Rh>- 
resentative  i  Mihk:  has  Indicated  she 
would  offer  House  Res(4\Mon  730,  and  I 
wxiiA  ^^BO  siuwort  this  amendment  : 
■  ■:-^    . 'WBT' AKKKfiustet' m  iMctasAaT  r  ~    i  ■- 

Itiere  has  been  an  «cchiihge  of  coire- 
spondence  between  myself  Imd  Congress- 
man Wrmht,  starttnj  on  November  17, 
19^,  when  he  urged  me  for  a  seecmd 
time  to  sign  his  retolutioti.  He  IndloaMs 
this  would  laduce  negotiations  and-tiiat 
it  is  a  peace  resolution.  I  zm.  incluidli% 
herewttfa  thfee  of  these  letters: 

WHSHINGTOW,  D.C./  ! 

November  17.  1969.  [ 

Hon.  BBOCK  AOAMS, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Brock:  Please  read  carefully  the  o^- 
cloeed  copy  of  a  Paris  AP  dispatcU  whicb 
came  on  the  ticker  Thursday.  It  provides  the 
most  indisputably  reason  why  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  a  Vietnam  resolution  such  as  the 
one  which  309  members  (Including  a  clear 
majority  of  all  Democrats)  now  have  Joined 
In  co-sponsoring. 

The  AP  story  makes  it  clear  why  theze 
must  be  an  affirmative  statement  of  some 
sort  to  induce  negotiations.  Negotiation  de- 
pends upon  some  willingness  on  both  sides  to 
make  concessions.  Otherwise,  negotiation  is 
impossible. 

Absent  the  possibUlty^of  peaceful  negotia- 
tion, what  are  the  alternatives?  Either  re- 
escalate  and  bomb  Hanoi  Into  submission,  or 
bow  to  Hanoi's  demands  and  get  out — "on 
their  terms"  in  the  words  of  the  AF  dispatch. 
Obviously,  neither  Is  desirable — nor  consist- 
ent with  our  basic  Ideals. 

The  resolution,  then,  attempts  a  middle 
groimd  peace  offensive  which — if  it  Is  to  have 
a  chance  of  being  effective — must  come  as  a 
decent,  credible  statement  backed  by  a  sub- 
stantial show  of  unity. 

It  tells  Hanoi  that  we  are  not  on  the  verge 
of  Internal  collapse  and  reminds  Saigon  that 
we  are  committed  to  solution  by  truly  fair 
and  free  elections  open  to  all  South  Vlet>- 
luuneec. 

So  please  rMd  the  resolution  carefolly  and 
see  if  It  xi)oes\ot  say  what  you  honestly  be- 
lieve. As  you  knowi  ^  have  been  at  pains. not 
tOr  pressiure  anyone  to  Join  me  In  this.  I  am 
writing  to  you  now.  Brock,  because  I  like 
you  and  respect  you  and  very  much  want  to 
have  your  support. 

Read  the  AP  dispatch,  and  consider  wby 
^ada  nsohztlon  must  be  passed  if  there  la  eo 
be  any  chance  for  a  negotlaiteCI  settlement. 
Thanks,  and  fond  persoi^o^aa^, 
Sincerely. 

Jnc  Wbiobt. 
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Pasib. — North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong 
made  it  plain  today  they  were  counting 
on  growing  protests  in  the  United  States 
to  speed  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  on 
their  terms. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  told 
the  North  Vietnamese  they  were  harboring 
"false  expectations."  He  said  "the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  support  presi- 
dent Nixon  as  he  seeks  a  Just  peace." 

This  exchange  took  place  at  the  4and 
weekly  session  of  the  Vietnam  peace  talks 
while  opponents  of  the  war  In  the  United 
States  marshalled  their  forces  for  a  massive 
demonstration  this  weekend. 

Nixon's  November  3  broadcast  was  de- 
nounced by  North  Vietnamese  ambassador 
Xuan  Thuy. 

He  said  Nixon's  declaration  "has  aroused 
a  strong  wave  of  protest  In  American  public 
opinion." 

"It  is  certain  the  American  people  wUI 
oppose  with  Increasing  vigor  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  aggression,"  he 
continued. 

In  the  meantime,  Hanoi's  man  warned. 
North  Vietnam  will  not  modify  its  demand 
for  a  umiateral  U.S.  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Saigon 
government.  If  Nixon  refuses  to  comply  he 
said,  "the  pe(^le  of  the  world  will  certainly 
strengthen  their  solidarity  v?lth  the  Viet- 
namese people." 

November  19,  1969. 
Hon.  JIM  Wright, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Jim:  I  have  received  your  letter  of 
November  17,  1969,  In  which  you  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  Paris  AP  displatch  and  an  addi- 
tional copy  of  your  resolution  on  Viet  Nam. 

I  was  very  disturbed  by  the  use  that  was 
made  of  your  resolution  by  President  Nixon. 
He  not  only  used  it  to  attack  any  alternative 
to  his  policies  but  indicated  that  it  could 
well  be  used  as  a  type  of  "Tonkin  Gulf"  reso- 
lution to  say  that  Congress  has  approved  his 
past  positions  In  total  and  will  support  him 
in  whatever  he  does  in  the  future. 

As  you  know,  when  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1965  I  supported  President  Johnson  in  his 
conduct  of  the  Viet  Nam  war,  and  it  was  only 
after  much  soul-searching  and  a  great  many 
conversations  with  those  who  bad  been  in 
Viet  Nam  both  in  the  military  and  other- 
wise that  I  began  to  have  doubts  about 
whether  the  contained  Increase  In  nximber 
of  U.S.  troops  would  be  effective.  You  will 
remember  that  many  of  us  finally  \irged'  the 
President  that  the  policy  of  aidmg  the  Sai- 
gon Government  by  more  and  more  Ameri- 
can military  might  was  not  going  to  work 
because  that  government  did  not  have  a 
broad  enough  base  and  was  not  instigating 
the  social,  political  and  economic  reforms 
that  were  necessary  to  bring  the  South  Viet- 
namese  peasants  to  the  aid  of  the  Saigon 
government. 

This  is  a  very  deep  and  complex  problem 
and  I  have  taken  the  position  with  President 
Nixon  that  I  refuse  to  simply  listen  to  his 
rhetoric  but  beUeve  that  the  Congress  should 
take  positions  on  what  he  does  as  his  actions 
occur.  I  do  not  know  from  his  November  3rd 
speech  what  he  plans  to  do.  Perhaps  he  has 
communicated  this  plan  to  Saigon  or  to  some 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
the  rest  of  us  do  not  know  whether  he  in- 
tends to  continue  an  orderly  withdrawal  or 
if  he  intends  to  freeze  our  troops  at  the 
present  level  or  some  other  slightly  lower 
level  or  if  he  Intends  to  escalate  by  placing 
more  troops  in  Viet  Nam  if  in  his  mind  con- 
ditions warrant  It. 

I  was  greatly  disturbed  by  his  speech  on 
the  House  floor  which  used  your  resolution  to 
say  that  the  Congress  was  in  support  of  his 
policies  and  then  seemed  to  say  that  his  plan 
was  to  Vietnamize  the  war:  Many  of  us  advo- 


cated this  many  months  ago  in  the  hope  that 
the  Saigon  Oovemment  would  strengthen 
itself  BO  that  it  could'^  defend  Itself  and  the 
American  troops  could  leave  in  an  orderly 
manner.  I  no  longer  have  confidence  that  the 
Saigon  Oovemment  will  be  able  to  do  this 
and  that  President  Nixon  may  be  deluding 
himself  that  he  can  "win  the  war"  by  a  Viet- 
namese proxy  rather  than  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  The  great  danger  in  this  thinking 
to  all  of  us  is  that  we  may  have  a  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  continuing  into  the 
spring  of  next  year  and  find  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  cannot  defend  themselves  and 
hold  the  country,  and  at  that  pMint  the 
President  wlU  face  a  decision  of  whether  to 
replace  American  troops  in  Viet  Nam  or  to 
face  the  fall  of  the  Saigon  Government. 

The  very  deep  constitutional  issue  involved 
In  all  of  this  to  me  concerns  the  integrity  of 
the  legislative  branch.  In  World  War  I.  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War,  the  constitu-' 
tlonal  process  of  debate  and  declaration  of 
war  or  granting  of  emergency  powers  to  the 
President  was  passed  by  the  legislative 
branch,  and  the  whole  country  went  to  war. 
In  the  Viet  Nam  situation,  we  have  the 
Presidential  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  being 
stretched  Into  something  different  without 
direct  Congressional  action  but  instead 
through  a  series  of  lightly-debated.  Indefinite 
resolutions,  such  as  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion and  your  proposed  "just  peace"  resolu- 
tion. These  resolutions  can  be  supported  by 
nearly  everyone  as  general  expressions  of 
respect  for  the  Presidency  but  can  be  used  by 
the  President  as  indicating  complete  support 
for  specific  policies  which  he  may  formulate 
in  the  future. 

When  we  have  nearly  500,000  men  in  physi- 
cal combat  required  to  go  there  through  a 
draft,  then  we  have  a  very  different  situation 
than  the  usual  Presidential  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Tou  will  find  In  America  today 
that  the  draft  Is  supported  by  the  segments 
of  society  which  are  not  involved  in  physical 
combat,  and  a  great  preponderance  of  the 
young  people  below  25  who  are  not  repre- 
sented In  Congress  and  are  not  running  the 
nation  are  opposed  to  it  because  they  are 
doing  the  actual  fighting. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  polarize  the 
country  any  further  by  resolutions  which 
can  be  used  to  indicate  support  or  rejection 
of  future  Presidential  policies  but  that  we 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  should  see 
what  President  Nixon  does  and  either  sup- 
port or  oppose  his  specific  jjollcies  as  they 
are  proposed  to  us  according  to  the  individ- 
ual conscience  and  constituency  of  each 
member.  I  think  this  deeply  involves  the 
Integrity  of  the  House. 

I  would  not  object  to  a  resolution  which 
would  be  similar  to  the  one  I  have  enclosed 
which  indicates  respect  for  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  but  indicates  that  future  policy 
decisions  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  orderly  manner  provided  for  In 
the  constitution  and  the  traditions  of  tt^ 
nation.  I  also  believe  the  least  we  could  do 
Is  to  strike  the  words  "affirms  its  support  for 
the  President  In  his  efforts"  and  simply  sub- 
stitute "urges  the  President  to  negotiate"  in 
the  first  part  of  the  resolution. 

I  hope  you  are  aware  that  a  different  set 
of  letters  was  sent  to  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  than  your  letters  to  the 
Democratic  members,  and  that  these  letters 
Indicated  the  resolution  had  the  approval  of 
the  White  House  and  that  It  Indicated  sup- 
port for  the  President's  actions.  This  meant 
that  a  definite  Republican  partisan  effort  was 
going  to  be  made  to  use  the  resolution  as 
was  done  by  the  President  when  he  visited 
the  floor. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  whole 
matter  and  I  am  not  a  "fluttering  dove"  who 
advocates  immediate  precipitous  withdrawal, 
but  neither  am  I  one  who  wants  to  give  up 
my  responsibility  as  a  United  States  Repre- 
sentative with  a  number  of  my  constituents 
Involved  in  physical  combat  in  Viet  Nam  to 


whatever  future  policy  the  President  may 
deem  necessary  to  establish  "free  elections" 
or  that  I  affirm  whatever  the  President  may 
have  done  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  in  Viet 
Nam  (which  carries  by  Implication  an  ap- 
proval of  continuing  the  same  efforts). 

I  am  so  deeply  concerned  about  this  that 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  Majority  Leader  and  I  wlU 
discuss  it  with  some  other  concerned  mem- 
bers so  that  you  understand  why  some  of 
us  are  so  deeply  concerned  about  this  resolu- 
tion being  presented  on  the  floor  in  its  pres- 
ent form  next  week. 

Yours  ^ry  truly. 

Brock  Adams, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washingtok,  D.C, 

November  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Brock  Adams, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Brock:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  November  19.  Surely  I  recognize 
the  depth  of  your  convictions  in  this  matter. 
Brock,  and  would  not  for  one  second  question 
your  sincerity. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  introduced, 
however,  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  on  at  least  three 
counts. 

•i  1 )  The  thrust  of  this  resolution  is  toward 
peace,  not  war.  The  Tonkin  resolution,  on 
the  other  hand,  specifically  referred  to  acts  of 
military  reprisal  ("all  necessary  steps,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  armed  force").  The  present 
resolution,  by  contrast,  explicitly  supports 
and  encourages  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
negotiate  peace.  The  direction  Is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

(2)  The  Tonkin  resolution,  by  inference  at 
least,  seemed  to  broaden  Presidential  powers 
("the'Unlted  States  is  prepared,  if  the  Pres- 
ident determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  .  .  .")  and  ("this  resolution  shall  expire 
when  the  President  shall  determine  .  .  ."). 
Nothing  In  the  present  resolution  could  be 
In  any  way  so  construed.  It  does  not  broaden 
any  Presidential  powers. 

(3)  The  Tonkin  resolution  implied  ap- 
proval for  future  acts  by  the  Executive  (".  .  . 
all  necessary  measures") .  This  resolution,  by 
contrast,  explicitly  refers  to  acts  already 
taken  and  positions  already  expressed. 

For  these  reasons.  Brock,  a  careful  reading 
will  reveal  to  you  the  clear  difference  between 
the  two. 

Tbanlcs  again,  and  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Wright. 

I  have  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Wright  that  this  resolution  apparently 
involved  consultation  by  its  sponsors  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  resolution  sponsors  passed 
300  the  President  appeared  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  November  13,  1969, 
and  said: 

Yesterday  I  was  Informed  by  a  bipartisan 
group  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  over  300  Members  of  the  House  had 
Joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  for  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam  along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
posals that  I  made  in  a  speech  on  November 
3,  1969. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

But  I  do  know  that  when  the  great  Issues 
are  Involved  that  In  this  House,  that  what 
happened  yesterday  with  that  announcement 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  well  over  a  majority  supporting  the 
poUcy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
realized  that  that  was  in  the  great  tradition 
of  this  country. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  plan  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is.  In  his 
November  3  speech  he  stated: 
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I  have  not  and  do  not  Intend  to  announce 
the  timetable  for  our  program. 

Further,  the  President  said: 
If  I  conclude  that  increased  enemy  action 
Jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces  m  Vietnam, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  strong  and  effec- 
tive measures  to  deal  with  that  situation. 

I  do  not  think  this  House  should  legis- 
late by  general  resolutions  such  as  the 
Gulf  of  Tonltin  resolution  nor  by  a  fuzzy 
exch8Uige  between  certain  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  public  speeches.  If  we  are  to  au- 
thorize a  future  course  of  action  as  indi- 
cated by  the  President  in  his  speech  to 
this  House  on  November  13,  then  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  should  hold 
hearings  and  call  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  our  negoti- 
ators in  Paris  to  appear  before  that  com- 
mittee and  determine  what  policy  we  are 
following.  Then  all  of  us  might  be  in- 
formed of  America's  future  plans  and  we 
could  indicate  support  or  opposition  to 
those  plans. 

Thto-war  is  different  than  World  War 
I  and -World  War  n  or  the  Korean  war. 
In  all  of  these  actions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  issued  either  a  declaration 
of  war  or  a  declaration  of  emergency 
powers  after  full  debate,  and  thus  the  en- 
tire legislative  and  executive  process  of 
the  United  States  indicated  that  this 
country  was  at  war  or  in  a  national 
emergency.  None  of  these  things  have 
been  done  in  Vietnam  and  all  decisions 
on  our  policy  there  have  remained  with- 
in the  executive  branch.  I  have  supported 
many  of  these  decisions.  I  may  very  well 
want  to  support  President  Nixon's  policy, 
particularly  if  it  involves  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  and  a  required 
broadening  of  the  base  of  the  §aigon 
government.  I  cannot  tell  at  this  date 
whether  that  will  occur.  If  I  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  general  debate,  I  will 
certainly  ask  the  sponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  proponents  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  tell  me  whether  this 
resolution  means  that  I  am  supporting 
all  future  policies  of  the  United  States, 
including  first,  a  possible  reescalation  of 
our  troop  involvement  if  the  President 
deems  it  necessary  as  he  indicated  on 
November  3,  and  second,  whether  this 
resolution  states  that  I  am  approving 
of  everything  done  in  negotiations  since 
January  21,  1969,  including  the  accept- 
ance of  the  resignation  of  our  negotia- 
tors in  Paris  with  no  apparent  replace- 
ments to  be  offered  in  the  near  future.  I 
have  other  questions  about  future  ac- 
tivities which  I  would  also  ask  if  time 
were  available. 

I  hope  this  House  will  vote  down  the 
previous  question  so  that  we  may  have 
full  debate,  and  if  the  Members  should 
feel  that  the  floor  of  the  House  is  not  a 
place  to  conduct  a  full-scale  debate  on 
Vietnam,  then  the  rule  should  be  de- 
feated and  the  entire  matter  should  be 
sent  back  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee so  the  regular  House  procedures 
could  be  followed. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  1 3ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Washington  for  his   re- 


marks. Many  of  us  desire  to  limit  the 
resolution  by  amendment  so  that  it  would 
not  have  any  prospective  implications. 
The  authors  say  they  would  have  no 
objection  to  that  kind  of  limitation,  that 
they  do  not  intend  the  resolution  to  be 
an  authorization  for  future  action  of  any 
kind  by  the  President.  If  that  is  really 
their  intention,  why  do  they  not  permit 
an  amendment  making  the  resolution's 
meaning  clear?  And  v/^  did  they  vote 
down  such  an  amendmfnt  in  committee? 
The  only  conclusion/reachable  is  that 
they  want  to  leave  the  resolution  am- 
biguous on  this  question  so  that  the 
President  may  at  some  future  time  use 
this  resolution  for  any  action  he  deems 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  how  one 
may  feel  about  the  merits  of  House  Reso- 
lution 613 — and  I  am  sure  feelings  in  this 
House  vary  widely — I  just  do  not  see 
how  we  can  support  the  procedure  under 
which  the  resolution  is  coming  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  again  con- 
fronted with  a  closed  rule,  prohibiting 
any  sunendments.  In  my  view,  such  a 
limitation  on  a  resolution  dealing  with 
the  most  vital  issue  facing  this  Nation, 
is  unconscionable.  It  means  that  we  must 
accept  or  reject,  in  to  to,  a  resolution 
reported  by  the  committee  without  any 
hearings  and  adopted  after  only  80  min- 
utes of  debate. 

If  this  is  not  a  gag  rule.  I  have  never 
seen  one. 

In  addition,  the  riUe  divides  the  4 
hours  of  general  debate  equally  between 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member — both  of 
whom  are  sponsors  of  this  resolution. 
This  too,  in  my  view,  is  indefensible. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
procedure  under  which  House  Resolu- 
tion 613  is  being  considered  bears  a  strik- 
ing similarity  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution passed  by  this  House  in  1964. 
Recriminations  at  this  point  would  ac- 
complish nothing;  however,  we  should 
profit  from  our  mistakes,  not  repeat 
them. 

Just  as  the  Congress  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  would  be  used  by  President 
Johnson  as  support  for  intensification 
and  escalation  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  so  do  we  have  no  way  of  de- 
termining how  this  resolution  will  be 
used  by  President  Nixon. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
interpret  the  resolution  as  endorsement 
of  a  policy  of  withdrawfd  from  Vietnam, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  withdrawal  in  the  resolution: 
the  controlling  phrase  states  that  the 
House  "aflBrms  its  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam."  This  could  just  as 
well  be  interpreted  as  supjwrt  of  the  Pres- 
ident's threat  of  reprisals,  presimiably 
increasing  our  military  involvement, 
should  Hanoi  resume  its  offensive. 

What  does  "support  for  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace" 
mean?  How  will  it  be  used  by  the  White 
House?  President  Johnson  talked  in 
April  1965  of  "the  path  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement," and  by  the  end  of  that  year 
there  were  nearly  200,000  troc«)s  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  there  still 


are  strong  pressures  on  the  President, 
from  the  military  and  from  others,  to 
step  up  our  military  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong.  The  dream 
of  a  military  victory  Is  very  much  alive 
among  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  in 
the  Pentagon.  And  we  should  be  alert 
to  the  possibility  that  someday  the  Pres- 
ident might  come  to  us  and  say:  "The 
only  way  to  achieve  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  ability 
to  continue  the  war."  How  would  this 
resolution  look  then? 

House  Resolution  613  is  entirely  too 
broad,  too  vague,  too  subject  to  self- 
serving  interpretation.  It  must  be  opened 
to  amendment  so  that  the  will  of  the 
House  may  be  made  crystal  clear.  I  there- 
fore urge  defeat  of  the  closed  rule  so 
that  we  may  proceed  with  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  imder  a  fair  and 
democratic  procedure. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man tor  his  statement  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  I  ask  the  House 
to  vote  down  the  previous  question  and 
vote  down  the  rule  in  order  to  give  this 
House  a  chance  to  work  its  will  with 
regard  to  this  most  important  matter 
facing  our  Nation. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  them.  Millions  of , 
Americans  will  be  watching  to  see  if 
this  House  thinks  it  is  worth  more  than 
4  hours  of  our  time  every  5  years  or  so 
to  debate  a  resolution  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Members  who  support  the  proposed 
resolution  tell  us  it  is  supposed  to  show 
that  a  united  country  supports  the  Presi- 
dent. They  keep  asking  what  it  is  we  dis- 
agree with  in  the  resolution.  That  would 
seem  a  sensible  question  to  raise  and  dis- 
cuss, if  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  res- 
olution is  in  fact  as  stated  repeatedly  by 
its  sponsors.  But  as  often  as  these  ques- 
tions are  raised,  there  never  seems  time 
to  listen  to  any  effort  to  answer  them, 
which  when  you  think  about  it,  is  really 
rather  a  curious  thing.  Asking  questions 
and  refusing  to  allow  them  to  be  an- 
swered will  not  win  new  support  for  the 
resolution.  It  will  not  help  persuade  any- 
one to  join  in  the  show  of  imity  that  is 
supposed  to  be  desired. 

But  proceeding  under  a  rule  that  pro- 
hibits amendments  and  allots  30  seconds 
for  discussion  to  each  Member  will  have 
certain  other  effects.  It  casts  doubt  on  the 
motives — or  at  least  on  the  judgment — 
of  those  who  profess  to  seek  greater  na- 
tional unity.  It  will  further  antagonize 
those  who  already  disagree  with  the 
President's  policy.  And  it  adds  fuel  to 
those  who  fire  at  our  democratic 
institutions. 

All  this  is  very  sad  for  the  House,  and 
for  the  country.  The  greatest  representa- 
tive body  on  earth  ought  not  function 
with  less  freedom  that  most  high  school 
student  councils  would  accept  as  a  re- 
spectable minimum.  We  are  becoming  in- 
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creasingly  what  we  treat  ourselves  as  if 
we  already  were:  second-class  citizens 
with  dwindling  relevance  to  the  awful 
events  that  surround  and  soon  may  en- 
gulf us. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  rise  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  remarks 
and  associate  myself  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  President 
deserves  broad  bipartisan  support  in  his 
efforts  to  reduce  our  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  However,  on  such  an  im- 
portant issue  as  this,  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested issue  of  this  decade  and  one  which 
is  polarizing  our  society,  hasty  action  is 
the  last  thing  to  which  we  should  resort. 
I  view  this  resolution  as  a  kind  of  Pres- 
idential overture  to  the  Congress  to  join 
with  him  in  the  formulation  of  our  for- 
eign policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  wel- 
come ,this  invitation.  The  public  debate 
on  Vietnam  which  has  been  going  on  for 
the  past  few  years  has  brought  out  many 
points,  but  the  overriding  manifestation 
of  this  debate  is  that  the  people  should 
have  a  greater  role  in  the  formulation  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  Congress,  as  a 
fonun  of  public  opinion,  has  a  deep  obli- 
gation to  the  American  people  to  examine 
the  implications  of  this  resolution  and 
to  clarify  the  commitment  the  Congress 
would   be   accepting   if   the   resolution 
passed.  Because  no  hearings  were  held 
on  this  measure,  because  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  deliberated  only  1  hour 
and  20  minutes  behind  closed  doors  be- 
fore transmitting  the  resolution  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  because  the 
Rules  Committee  chose  to  send  the  reso- 
lution to  the  House  floor  imder  a  closed 
rule,  I  am  opposing  this  rule  and  urging 
that  the  resolution  be  sent  back  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  where  mem- 
bers can  have  the  benefit  of  hearings  on 
the  resolution,  its  text  and  implications.  I 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion administration  officials  and  other 
experts  regarding  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  their  views  of  the 
probable  effects  of  various  policies  of  dis- 
engagement. It  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  Congress  approving  a  tax  pro- 
gram, an  aid  to  education  bill,  or  any 
other  pending  legislation  without  first 
fully  examining  its  contents  and  impli- 
cations. The  same  procedure  should  ap- 
ply to  any  measure  regarding  Vietnam. 
Such  an  important  Issue  deserves  our 
most  careful  examination  and  considered 
judgment.  Both  "hawks"  and  "doves" 
have  many  questions  to  ask.  For  exam- 
ple: 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  "just 
peace"  referred  to  in  the  resolution? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "free  elec- 
tions" mentioned  in  the  resolution?  Does 
it  include  participation  of  the  NLF? 

Does  the  provision  for  "free  elections" 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  national 
plebiscite  for  the  unification  of  Vietnam? 

Why  does  the  resolution  contain  no 
mention  of  the  withdrawal  previously 
annoimced  by  the  President? 

Does  the  entire  resolution  give  the 
President  carte  blanche  to  negotiate  any 
kind  of  %"just  peace"? 


These  are  only  some  of  the  questions 
which  should  be  answered  on  the  resolu- 
tion itself.  When  we  consider  the  many 
ramifications  of  the  resolution,  a  multi- 
tude of  other  questions  pertaining  to  our 
whole  foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia 
should  be  answered. 

Since  peace  in  Vietntun  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  tasks  facing  the  Nation  to- 
day I  feel  we  must  give  our  most  careful 
and  considered  judgment  to  a  resolution 
on  this  subject.  Therefore.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  reject  the  rule  so  that  the 
matter  can  be  sent  back  to  the  committee 
for  hearings,  or  at  least  vote  down  the 
previous  question  so  that  rule  can  be 
amended  to  provide  for  an  open  rule  that 
allows  amendments  to  the  Vietnam  reso- 
lution to  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hlinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend  from  Washington 
who  has  just  spoken  has  decried  the  fact 
that,  without  the  5-minute  rule,  we  will 
not  have  the  lengthy  period  of  debate 
that  he  would  like  to  see.  I  would  say  in 
reply  to  him  and  also  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley),  who  spoke 
earlier,  and  who  indicated  that  we  were 
taking  some  kind  of  hashish  or  smoking 
pot  or  adopting  an  escape-hatch  mecha- 
nism by  adopting  a  closed  rule  that,  with 
all  due  respect  to  these  gentlemen,  I 
think  they  have  completely  misappre- 
hended the  singular  purpose  and  func- 
tion which  we  try  to  serve  here  today  by 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

We  are  not  here  trying  to  hammer  out 
on  the  anvil  of  free  debate,  as  we  fre- 
quently are,  a  particular  position  with 
respect  to  Vietnam.  That  is  not  it  at  all. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  merely  express  our  feeling 
of  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

What  in  Heaven's  name  can  be  wrong 
with  that? 

We  could  have  acted  a  little  bit  earlier 
imder  suspension  of  the  rules  to  limit  de- 
bate to  20  minutes  on  each  side  and, 
without  any  arguments  being  intended, 
we  could  have  adopted  this  resolution 
overwhelmingly  imder  the  suspension  of 
m^e  rules  provision  of  this  House.  Instead 
^we  have  provided  what  I  think  an  exam- 
ination of  the  precedents  will  show  is  the 
longest  period  of  debate  that  has  been 
permitted  on  a  foreign  policy  resolution 
of  this  kind  in  the  last  15  years. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee met  mysteriously  under  cover  of 
half  darkness  and  at  an  unusual  hour, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  unusual 
about  this  committee  trying  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  320  Members, 
^gain  I  ask,  why  should  we  not  act  with 
some  dispatch  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  this  body? 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
I  voted  for  a  closed  rule  despite  the  fact 
that  I  am  usually  inclined  to  grant  an 
open  rule  and  thus  allow  the  House  to 
work  its  will  through  the  amendment 
process.  I  think  I  therefore  do  owe  this 
body  some  explanation  for  my  position 
on  this  particular  resolution. 


House  Resolution  613  now  has  320  co- 
sponsors.  It  has  been  offered  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  as  a  gesture  of  support  for 
the  President's  Vietnam  policy.  It  was 
introduced  with  the  hope  that  we,  as  the 
people's  Representatives,  could  present  a 
united  front  to  the  Nation  and  the  world 
in  our  sincere  desire  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  our  unflagging  support  for  the 
President's  efforts  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. The  response  in  this  body  has 
been  overwhelming  and  I  think  it  accu- 
rately represents  the  response  of  the 
American  people  to  the  President's  No- 
vember 3  Vietnam  pronouncement. 

On  November  13,  President  Nixon  did 
us  the  unprecedented  honor  of  coming 
before  us  and  publicly  thanking  us  for 
our  flrm  support  of  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. In  the  President's  words: 

As  I  saw  that  resolution,  I  realized  Its 
great  significance,  Its  great  significance  from 
a  historical  standpoint  and  Its  great  signifi- 
cance In  terms  of  the  effect  it  might — and  I 
believe  could — have  In  hastening  the  day 
that  that  Just  peace  may  come. 

After  reviewing  the  historical  record  of 
the  Congress  on  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
the  President  concluded: 

When  the  security  of  America  Is  Involved, 
when  peace  for  America  and  for  the  world  is 
Involved,  when  the  lives  of  our  young  men 
are  Involved,  we  are  not  Democrats,  we  are 
not  Republicans,  we  are  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  spirit  in  which 
this  resolution  was  offered,  that  is  the 
spirit  in  which  nearly  three-fourths  of 
our  membership  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ship,  and  that  is  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vails as  we  consider  this  resolution  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today.  When  we 
considered  this  in  the  Rules  Committee 
it  was  my  feeling  that  it  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  open  this  resolution  to 
amendments  when  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Members  support  the  res- 
olution in  its  present  form  and  when  the 
major  thrust  of  the  resolution  was  in  the 
direction  of  unity.  I  felt  then  as  I  feel 
now  that  if  we  opened  this  resolution  to 
amendments  we  could  severly  jeopard- 
ize the  spirit  of  unity  that  underlies 
this  resolution.  If  we  began  to  change 
this  word  and  that  word  and  make  fur- 
ther concessions  to  this  faction  or  that 
faction,  we  could  well  be  risking  an  end- 
less and  heated  debate  that  might  never 
be  resolved.  We  could  well  end  up  consid- 
ering 435  separate  resolutions  since  I  am 
sure  each  of  us  has  our  own  ideas  as  to 
how  this  resolution  might  be  improved. 
I  do  not  consider  myself  an  exception. 

But  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  risk  los- 
ing a  large  number  of  cosponsors  sim- 
ply because  I  think  I  might  have  a  bet- 
ter resolution  in  mind.  The  fact  is  the 
House  has  already  displayed  an  impres- 
sive degree  of  unity,  bipartisan  unity,  in 
support  of  the  existing  resolution.  I 
think  the  resolution  should  therefore 
stand  or  fall  on  its  merits,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  given  the  320  cosponsors,  that 
it  will  receive  overwhelming  approval. 

The  gOitleman  from  Illinois  says: 

Smofce  a  little  bit  of  pot  If  you  will,  and 
have  the  escape  mechanism  by  closing  the 
rule,  but  open  It  up  for  me  and  let  me  get 
my  language  in,  to  which  I  am  irrevocably 
wedded. 
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He  says,  I  am  sure  with  the  very  best 
of  intentions  In  mind,  that  the  President 
needs  the  encouragement  of  the  adoption 
of  his  language  suiK>ortlng  a  policy  of 
withdrawal.  I  heard  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Rogers,  as  recently  as  yester- 
day afternoon  say  that  we  in  this  admin- 
istration are  irrevocably  committed  to  a 
policy  of  withdrawing  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. We  are  Inflexible  on  that.  So  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does  not 
need  the  encouragement  of  that  resolu- 
tion or  that  language.  He  is  going  to 
piirsue  the  policy  of  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  In  the  language 
of  the  majority  report  H.  is  said  this  is  an 
effort  to  escalate  the  peace  effort.  There 
Is  not  a  single  operative  clause  in  this 
resolution  that  gives  the  President  any 
authority  he  does  not  now  have.  I  chal- 
lenge those  gentlemen  who  say,  as  they 
do  in  their  minority  views,  that  this  gives 
the  President  some  great  discretion  that 
he  does  not  now  have. 

I  can  appreciate — believe  me,  Mr. 
Speaker^  as  one  who  has  been  deeply 
scarred -himself  by  the  traumas  of  Viet- 
nam— the  reservations  that  Members 
may  have,  and  they  may  feel  we  are 
somehow  signing  an  open-ended  and 
great  big  blank  check  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  320  Members  who  introduced 
this  resolution,  nor  will  it  be  the  Intention 
of  the  averwhelming  majority  who,  today, 
will  vote  for  the  previous  question  and 
adapt  the  resolution  and  the  language 
submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

We  are  rather  showing  that  there  does, 
even  in  a  democracy,  come  a  time  when 
we  have  to  show  we  can  act  with  some 
moral  certainty,  that  without  the  sup- 
port of  fanaticism  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  we  can  act  in  a  simple  declaration 
to  show  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  united 
behind  the  efforts  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  peace. 

That  is  all  this  resolution  means. 
Please  do  not  try  to  read  any  occult  in- 
terpretation into  this  language.  There 
are  not  any  booby  traps,  and  there  are 
not  any  hidden  meanings.  It  is  simply  an 
effort  to  transmit — ^more  than  an  ex- 
pression of  support  to  the  President — a 
signal  to  Hanoi  that  this  country  is 
imited  behind  its  President. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  to  those  who 
are  decrying  the  fact  that  the  negotia- 
tions have  not  gotten  anywhere,  that  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  yesterday  there 
was  a  very  interesting  article  by  Harri- 
son Salisbury  entitled  "Talking:  Search 
for  a  Break  in  the  Impasse,"  in  which  he 
Indicates  : 

When  the  dust  had  settled  both  Washing- 
ton and  Hanoi  seemed  to  have  accomplished 
one  thing.  They  had  demonstrated  to  each 
other  and  the  world  that  they  wanted  to  keep 
on  taltdng  even  though  they  may  still  be  a 
long  distance  away  from  agreement. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  crucial  time  in 
the  whole  Vietnam  effort  for  us  to  regis- 
ter our  emphatic  support  for  the  efforts 
of  the  President  to  bring  about  a  nego- 
tiated peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
former  Ambassador,  who  served  in  Paris 
imder  the  previous  administration,  in 
response  to  a  direct  question  the  other 
day,  said  he  would  have  liked  very  much 
to  have  had  a  resolution  just  like  this 
when  he  was  negotiating  in  Paris. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McClosket). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  support  the  President  in  his 
search  for  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution. 

I  rise  urging  a  vote  against  the  previous 
question,  however,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  closed  rule  but  because  of  the  lack 
of  an  opportunity  to  polish  up  this  reso- 
lution in  the  hearings  which  ordinarily 
-«t?ould  have  been  held  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

All  of  us  are  In  agreement  that  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  support 
the  President's  hand  in  Paris  and  hope- 
fully to  bring  this  terrible  war  to  a  close 
more  quickly  through  a  reasonable  nego- 
tiating position  on  both  sides. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  resolu- 
tion can  be  misconstrued  by  those  with 
whom  we  negotiate.  If  we  read  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  had  to  say  over 
the  years  since  they  have  fought  for  in- 
dependence, since  they  achieved  victory 
at  Dienbienphu  and  fought  for  a  unified 
country,  they  have  always  said  that  the 
real  goal  of  the  United  States  is  to  pre- 
serve a  permanent  and  final  division  of 
Vietnam,  North  and  South,  and  to  pre- 
serve an  American  base  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  resolution  is  susceptible  of  this 
misinterpretation. 

I  want  to  say  that,  if  I  am  recognized, 
should  the  rule  be  opened,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  lines  8  through  11,  delet- 
ing the  words  "that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
government  by  means  of  free  elections 
open  to  all  South  Vietnamese  and  super- 
vised by  an  impartial  international 
body,"  and  replacing  them  with  these 
words  "that  all  parties  should  agree  to 
observe  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  per- 
mitting an  early  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam by  means  of  free  elections  super- 
vised by  an  impartial  International 
body." 

That  is  what  the  Geneva  accords  said, 
and  that  is  what  the  President  said  on 
May  15  when  he  made  his  historic  policy 
speech  on  Vietnam.  The  President  said, 
and  I  quote : 

All  parties  should  agree  to  observe  th& 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 

That  means  a  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution,  representing  the  will  of  this 
body,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  body  with  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  the  power  to  continue  to  fund  this 
war,  should  provide  that  this  body  go 
clearly  on  record  that  we  will  accept  a 
peace  based  on  the  Geneva  accords  and 
reunification  of  Vietnam  if  this  can  be 
done  by  some  fair  and  impartial  process. 


To  merely  say  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese are  entitled  to  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  free  elections  is  to 
c(mtinue  the  ambiguity  of  a  position 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  construe  as 
a  demand  on  our  part  that  South  Viet- 
nam be  preserved  as  an  independent  na- 
tion in  perpetuity. 

Through  bitter  experience,  we  have 
learned  that  American  foreign  policy  is 
wrong  to  seek  to  divide  a  country  against 
the  will  of  its  inhabitants.  The  greatest 
potential  sources  of  future  wars  lie  In 
those  countries  so  divided,  Korea,  Ger- 
many, Palestine,  as  well  as  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  recognized  this  by  his 
reference  to  the  Geneva  accords  in  his 
May  15  speech,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
Congress  should  likewise  confirm  this  by 
appropriate  amendment  of  the  resolution 
before  us  today. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  thus  made 
certain  of  our  willingness  to  accept  the 
reunification  of  Vietnam,  I  believe  it  will 
assist  the  President's  search  for  a  Just 
peace  more  than  a  congressional  declara- 
tion which  can  be  interpreted  as  demand- 
ing a  permanent  division  of  Vietnam. 

So  that  the  Members  may  have  ready 
reference  to  the  actual  documents  which 
comprise  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  I 
will  insert  them  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks to  today's  Record. 

I  urge  a  "No"  vote  on  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  a  imanimous-consent 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  tele- 
grams which  I  received  today:  from  Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Vietnam;  from  Elbridge  Durbrow, 
former  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam; 
from  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  for  the  World  Bank;  and 
others.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  telegrams  are  as  follows : 

December  1, 1960. 
Hon.  James  C.  Wright,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Sincerely  hope  your  Vietnam  resolution 
receives  an  overwhelming  vote  of  approval. 
As  evidence  of  American  unity  behind  the 
policy  of  our  Presidents,  It  Is  an  Important 
step  toward  a  Just  peace. 

Maxwell  D.  Tatlob, 
Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Vietnam. 

Washington,  D.C, 
November  30, 1969. 
Hon.  Jaiiies  C.  Wright, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Having  been  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam  from  1957  to  1961  I  have  naturaUy 
followed  very  closely  developments  In  that 
area  ever  since.  I'm  therefore  most  encour- 
aged to  hear  about  the  efforts  you  and  your 
patriotic  colleagues  are  making  for  the  adop- 
tion by  the  House  of  a  strong  bypartlsan 
resolution  giving  firm  and  fuU  backing  to 
President  Nixon's  effort  to  unify  behind  him 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  back  his 
efforts  to  live  up  to  our  commitments  and 
obtain  an  honorable  and  just  peace  in  Vlet- 
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nam  and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia.  Tou  have 
my  full  backing. 

Elbridge  Dttrbrow. 

December  1968. 
Congressman  James  C.  Wright, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  completely  endorse  your  resolution  sup- 
porting President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy. 
Livingston  T.  Merchant, 
U.S.  Executive  Director  for  World  Bank. 


November  30,  1969. 
James  C.  Wright  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C: 

A  large  part  of  the  American  public  is 
most  grateful  to  you  for  introducing  the 
Wright  resolution.  We  are  behind  you  in  your 
effort  to  bring  about  a  Just  peace.  Best 
wishes. 

Altred  M.  Oruentker, 
General  U.S.  Army  (Retired). 


December  1,  1969. 
Congressman  James  C.  Wright,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Fully  supiXMt  your  efforts  to  gain  honor- 
able peace  In  Vietnam  by  supporting  efforts 
of  President  in  this  direction.  Count  on  my 
support  in  any  way. 

John  W.  Hanes,  Jr., 
Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


December  1,  1969. 
Congressman  James  C.  Wright, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  understand  that  the  Wright  resolution 
supporting  President  Nixon's  effcM^  to 
achieve  a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam  will  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  today  for 
debate  and  vote.  I  want  you  to  know  Just 
how  important  I  believe  it  is  for  this  resolu- 
tion to  pass  with  a  smashing  majority.  Not 
only  does  the  President  and  his  efforts  to 
bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  hon<Mtible 
conclusion  deserve  the  support  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  but  the  opportunity  to 
bring  the  North  Vietnamese  Into  meaning- 
ful negotiations  very  hopefully  depends  on 
their  realization  that  the  great  silent  ma- 
jority of  the  American  p>eople  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  Congress  are  fully  back  of 
the  President's  efforts.  Most  of  my  friends 
here  and  throughout  the  country  with  whmn 
I  have  discussed  this  question  also  support 
the  President  on  this  issue  and  would  hop)e 
your  resolution  passes  by  a  large  majority. 
William  H.  Draper,  Jr., 
Former  Special  U.S.  Representative  to 
Europe  with  rank  of  Ambassador 

December  1,  1969. 
Hon.  James  C.  Wright,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  endorsement 
of  the  Wright  resolution  expressing  support 
for  the  President's  policy  on  Vietnam.  I  wlah 
you  all  success  in  your  endeavor  to  secure  its 
passage  by  the  Congress. 

H.  Chapman  Rose, 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Farbstein). 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
afrtiid  that  this  closed  rule  will  prove 
counterproductive,  because  if  this  rule 
were  open  instead  of  320  you  might  get 
400,  or  perhaps  even  more  than  400,  votes 
for  the  rule. 

There  is  no  degree  of  urgency  at  all 
contained  in  the  resolution. 

I  wtmt  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, when  he  says  he  is  here  to  escalate 


the  peace  effort,  why  is  that  not  in  the 
resolution  or  a  statement  calling  for  an 
early  withdrawal  or  peace  settlement? 
Perhaps  if  either  of  those  phrases  were 
in  the  resolution  you  might  get  a  number 
of  votes  you  will  not  get  now. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  President  wants  to  make  peace.  The 
question  is  when  he  wants  to  make 
peace?  How  soon?  We  have  been  in  Viet- 
nam too  long  already. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  this  rule 
were  opened  so  that  there  could  be  con- 
tained therein  some  of  the  ideas  that 
some  of  the  men  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  had  at  the  time  the  res- 
olution came  before  them,  it  might  well 
be  that  the  vote,  instead  of  being  21  to  8, 
might  have  been  unanimous. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  effort*  of  the 
President  to  achieve  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. I  oppose  the  rule  because  it  is  a 
closed  rtile  which  is  not  oi>en  to  amend- 
ment. I  do  it  because  this  resolution  was 
adopted  after  one  session  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings; there  were  no  witnesses;  and  those 
of  us  who  opposed  the  resolution  as  it 
is  had  only  approximately  1  hour  and 
20  minutes  to  discuss  the  issue  and 
amendments  to  the  proposed  resolution. 
Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  closed 
rule.  V 

This  is  my  basic  objection  to  the  grant- 
ing of  this  rule.  In  committee  there 
were  some  amendments  offered  which 
would  have  clarified  the  intent  of  the 
language  contained  in  the  resolution. 
Amendments  that  would  have  expressed 
the  congressional  desire  that  there  be 
no  escalation  under  the  resolution  were 
defeated.  The  resolution  does  not  con- 
vey a  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  that  the  US.  involvement 
in  Vietnam  be  terminated  as  soon  as 
practicable,  nor  does  the  resolution  men- 
tion the  role  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  must  play  in  bringing  the 
war  to  an  early  end. 

By  denying  the  right  to  amend  this 
resolution  on  the  floor,  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  have  made  it  impossible 
for  me  and  perhaps  others  in  good  con- 
science, to  support  a  resolution  that  in 
my  opinion  is  as  openended  as  was  the 
so-called  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  least  that  this  body 
can  do  on  a  subject  as  im[>ortant  to  the 
national  security  as  is  Vietnam  is  to  de- 
feat this  rule.  Then  maybe  we  can  all 
combine  to  adopt  a  meaningful  resolu- 
tion, one  which  will  reflect  the  concerns 
that  I  have  raised,  and  one  which  will 
not  divide  this  House,  but  one  under 
which  we  can  all  unite. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  previous  question  on  the 
closed  rule.  /) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  burning  issue 
before  the  Nation  today  is  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  This  is  the  first  time,  except 
for  suw>lemental  Vietnam  tind  other 
military  authorization  and  appropriation 


bills,  that  the  House  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  United  States 
policy  in  Vietnam  since  1964. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  proposed  closed 
rule  imder  which  House  Resolution  613 
is  to  be  considered. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
considered  this  important  resolution  for 
only  1  hour  and  20  minutes.  During  that 
time  it  rejected  two  separate  motions  for 
hearings — one  for  open  hearings  and  one 
for  2  days  of  closed  hearings.  It  also  re- 
jected two  amendments  aimed  at  clarify- 
ing the  language  of  the  resolution. 

Senator  Mansfield,  who  introduced  a' 
modified  version  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Senate,  expressed  hope  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  con- 
sider "the  text  thoroughly,  very  through- 
ly, perhaps,  as  part  of  hearings  on  Viet- 
nam." 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  could  report 
House  Resolution  613  without  hearing 
testimony  on  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
plans  and  whether  these  plans  will  lead 
to  a  rapid  disengagement  or  a  continued 
involvement  in  the  war. 

The  resolution  speaks  of  President 
Nixon's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  "just  peace" 
in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  justified  the  policy 
of  escalation  in  terms  of  seeking  such  a 
peace;  and  untold  death  and  destruction 
and  cost  has  occurred  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  it;  but  peace  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. Neither  administration  has  been 
willing  to  recognize  the  political  realities 
in  South  Vietnam. 

House  Resolution  613  is  aimed  at 
showing  congressional  support  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  policy.  The  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  argue  that  it  in  no  way  can 
be  distorted  thajvay  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  distorted.  They  argue  that 
the  resolution  in  no  way  broadens  Pres- 
idential powers. 

President  Nixon  believes  that  it  is  an 
endorsement  of  his  Vietnam  speech  of 
November  3.  Although  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  claim  it  is  not  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  President  made 
an  unprecedented  visit  to  the  House  on 
November  13  to  thank  the  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution.  In  his  speech  to  the 
House,  he  said : 

'Yesterday  I  was  Informed  by  a  bipartisan 
group  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  over  300  Members  of  the  House  had 
Joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  for  a.  Just 
peace  in  Vietnam  along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
posal that  I  made  in  a  speech  on  November  3. 

The  President  obviously  feels  that 
House  Resolution  613  is  a  resolution  in 
support  of  his  November  3  speech.  And 
although  the  resolution's  sponsors  may 
say  this  is  not  the  case,  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  be  taken  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  support  for  his  Vietnam  policy 
in  the  past,  now,  and  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  think  the  House  can  afford  to 
pass,  without  significant  debate,  a  resolu- 
tion which  supports  a  plan  which  the 
President  himself  has  not  spelled  out. 

According  to  the  President's  Novem- 
ber 3  speech,  his  plan  for  Vietnamization 
of  the  war,  that  is  the  replacement  of 
United  States  ground  combat  forces  by 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  depends  upon 
three  factors: 

First,  progress  at  the  Paris  talks; 
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Second,  the  level  of  enemy  activity; 
and 

Third,  progress  of  the  training  pro- 
grany  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
to' other  words,  it  is  open  ended  and 
t</^  determined  not  by  us  but 
by  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  President  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  strong  action  if  North  Vietnam 
were  to  increase  the  violence. 

Therefore,  support  of  the  President's 
November  3  speech  through  support  of 
the  resolution  leaves  open  the  posabilfty 
of  a  reescalation  of  the  war. 

The  President's  November  3  speech 
posed  only  two  options — "precipitate" 
withdrawal  or  his  Vietnamization  plan. 
The  adoption  of  the  previous  question 
and  the  pending  rule  will  put  the  House 
in  the  position  of  being  able  to  vote  only 
upon  the  Nixon  plan.  The  consideration 
of  any  alternative  will  be  foreclosed.  It 
is  a  disservice  to  this  parliamentary  in- 
stitutioji'to  prevent  a  full-scale  debate  on 
the  administration's  poUcy  in  Vietnam 
and  an  opportunity  to  consider  various 
alternatives  to  its  policy. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  partici- 
pated in  the  October  15  moratorium,  the 
more  than  one-quarter  million  Ameri- 
cans who  came  to  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  and  millions  more  who  quietly 
pray  for  peace  in  Vietnam  wsuit  peace 
now.  Their  feelings  and  their  voices 
should  not  be  ignored.  The  House  should 
not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  immediate  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

I  have  sponsored  along  with  13  of  my 
colleagues.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
403  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  all  U.S.  forces  should  now  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  the  pace  of  the 
withdrawal  to  be  limited  only  by  steps  to 
insure  the  safety  of  our  forces,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  assist  in  the 
provision  of  asylum  in  friendly  countries 
for  those  Vietnamese  who  might  be  en- 
dangered by  our  disengagement. 

If  the  previous  question  is  defeated, 
and  it  is  then  possible  to  offer  amend- 
ments, I  intend  to  offer  the  substance  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  403  as  a 
substitute  for  House  Resolution  613. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  seen 
fit  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  its  attempt  t6  stifle 
a  real  debate  on  the  administration's 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Those  who  support  the 
closed  rule  have  suggested  that  an  open 
rule  might  lead  to  a  week  of  debate. 

I  think  the  issue  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  worth  a  week  of  debate — and 
whatever  time  is  necessary.  The  time  has 
come  for  Congress,  which  alone  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war,  to 
discuss  a  war  that  ha*  been  going  on  for 
over  5  years.  The  only  way  this  can  be 
accomplished  is  by  a  free  and  open  de- 
bate of  the  war  on  the  House  floor. 

All  Americans,  whether  they  belong  to 
the  so-called  silent  ipajority  or  the  so- 
called  vocal  minority,  are  concerned 
about  this  war. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  previous  ques- 
m^  tion  and,  if  it  is  moved,  then  the  defeat 
of  the  nile.  House  Resolution  722. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 4,  House  Resolution  612  by  the 
gentleman   from   Texas    (Mr.   Wright) 
and  House  Resolution  613  by  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House.  Three  himdred  and 
ten  Members  of  the  House  in  these  and 
identical  resolutions  affirmed  "support 
for  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate a  just  peace  in  Vietnam,"  approved 
and  supported  "the  principles  enunciated 
by   the  President,"  and  supported  the 
President  "in  his  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  to  announce  its 
willingness"  to  honor  elections  and  re- 
solve controversies  In  accordance  with 
the    President's   proposals.    My    distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  who  Is  my  good 
friend  has  said  that  the  resolutions  were 
intended  as  general,  nonpartisan  support 
of  the  President  in  his  "efforts  to  negoti- 
ate peace."  Also  see  committee  report, 
page  1.  ^   . 

But  since  the  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced on  the  day  after  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  Nation,  they  were  vulnerable 
to  interpretation  as  a  sweeping,  prior  en- 
dorsement of  such  policies,  programs, 
and  demands  as  might  unfold  in  the  pres- 
ent and  future  conduct  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the^ation.  Exploiting  such  vul- 
nerability, the  President  on  November  13, 
in  what  he  himself  called  "perhaps  an 
unprecedented  procedure,"  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  and  embraced  what  had 
come  to  be  caUed  the  Wright-Hays  reso- 
lution— House  Resolution  613.  He  stated 
that  it  went  along  the  lines  of  a  proposal 
made  in  a  speech  of  November  3,  and 
he  characterized  it  as  showing  that  "a 
majority  were  supporting  the  policy  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Therefore  the  posture  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  this  political  context  is  now 
changed.  I  am  sure  that  many  Members 
who  had  cosponsored  it,  along  with  those 
who  had  refrained  from  doing  so,  feel 
that  certain  basic  points  must  be  made  to 
clarify  their  support.  Such  clarification 
could  be  made  by  amendment  or  by  per- 
mitting every  Member  full  debate  had 
not  the  rule  foreclosed  amendment  and 
debate.  Within  48  hours  after  House 
Resolution  613's  introduction,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  an  execu- 
tive session,  reported  it  out  and  the  Rules 
Committee  has  submitted  it  to  the  floor 
under  a  closed  rule. 

I  think  we  all  entertain  the  fondest 
hope  that  the  President  will  exert  all  "his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam," all  hope  that  "free  election  open 
to  all  Vietnamese"  will  ultimately  deter- 
mine political  control  there,  as  it  should 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  all  favor, 
generally,  the  influence  of  "inipartial 
and  international"  bodies  in  seekmg  ^ch 
ends  in  Vietnam,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Above  all,  we  fervently  desire  that 
the  "controversy  be  peacefully  resolved 
in  order  that  the  war  may  be  ended  and 
peace  be  restored  at  last  in  Southeast 
Asia."  Therefore  many  of  us  will,  I  am 
sure,  vote  "aye"  on  the  resolution  itself, 
but  with  deep  concern  about  the  process 
by  which  it  has  come  to  the  House  and 
with  the  same  reservations  as  those  vot- 
ing "no. "  It  would  be  far  better  to  re- 
port this  resolution  out  under  an  open 


rule.  If  the  purpose  is  to  unite  us,  why 
not  try  to  find  common  ground  on  the 
basis  of  the  usual  debate  and  com- 
promise? The  major  reason  for  opposing 
the  resolution  is  that  it  contains  a  funda- 
mental ambiguity: 

First.  House  Resolution  613  may  be 
construed  as  support  of  the  Presidency 
as  an  institution,  but  second,  it  may  also 
be  construed  as  support  of  this  Presi- 
dent's continuously  implemented  policy. 
One  may  agree  with  the  first  purpose, 
but  not  the  second.  The  second  is  a 
Tonkm  Gulf-type  resolution. 

Ultimate  policy  decisions  respecting 
war  and  peace  must  continue  to  be  the 
fimction  of  Congress,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  maintain  at  all  times  its 
oversight  and  review  of  such  poUcy  deci- 
sions without  delegating  the  same  to  any 
other  authority.  It  is  not  appropriate  nor 
is  it  consonant  with  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  Congress  to  give  any  general 
affirmation  to  an  existing  and  continuing 
course  of  action  of  the  Presidency  so  as 
to  erode  such  role  of  Congress. 

Because  many  feel  that  the  resolution 
has  an  element  of  such  general  affirma- 
tion of  an  ill-formulated  policy  of  the 
President,  I  think  a  large  number  of  my 
colleagues  may,  for  the  very  good  rea- 
sons stated  above,  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution. 

I  feel  that  the  resolution  is  without 
much  real  substance  and  that  it  has  been 
employed  largely  as  a  political  gambit.  I 
feel  that  Congress  should  take  a  more 
affirmative  stand  in  its  proper  role  as 
formulator  of  U.S.  policy,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  If  we  should  amend  the  rule 
to  permit  amendment,  I  would  support 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  urging 
first,  efforts  to  reduce  the  level  of  violence 
in  Vietnam;  second,  the  broadening  of 
the  political  base  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment; and,  third,  the  immediate  designa- 
tion of  a  high-level  replacement  for  re- 
tiring delegate  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  arise  to 
oppose  the  closed  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  oppose  the  closed  rule.  I  op- 
pose it  because  with  a  closed  rule  this" 
House  will  pass  a  second  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

I  suggest  that  this  House  in  its  rubber- 
stamping  of  the  first  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  should  have  learned  its  lesson. 
After  its  precipitous  and  unstudied 
passage  President  Johnson  was  able  to 
carry  that  resolution  in  his  hip  pocket — 
able  to  wave  it  constantly  as  evidence  of 
congressional  support  of  the  massive 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Today's  resolution,  which  also  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  rubberstamped  by  the 
House,  can  be  President  Nixon's  hip- 
pocket  authority  to  do  so  as  he  pleases 
in  Vietnam.  We  are  likely  to  rue  this  day. 
President  Nixon  outlined  on  Novem- 
ber 3  his  policy  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 
This  resolution  says  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approves  the  policy  100  per- 
cent. 

I  respectfully  suggest   that  my   col- 
leagues read  again  and  with  more  care 
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the   November   3   speech   of   President 
Nixon  defending  his  Vietnam  policy. 

By  approving  this  resolution  the 
House  accepts  as  true  the  President's 
fallacious  cdnclusion  that  he  has  only 
two  choices,  Vietnamization  or  "precipi- 
tous withdrawal." 

This,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  There  are 
many  proposals  to  end  the  war  before 
Congress,  sponsored  by  both  a  Republi- 
can and  Democrat. 

In  particular,  let  me  point  out  that 
this  resolution  gives  House  approval  to 
highly  questionable  portions  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  plan. 

You  are  approving  Mr.  Nixon's  plan 
to  achieve  by  Vietnamization  and  grad- 
ual withdrawal,  exactly  what  would  be 
achieved  by  military  victory — preserva- 
tion of  the  Saigon  government. 

Only  U.S.  combat  forces  are  to  be 
withdrawn.  During  this  period,  while 
we  train  and  arm  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  are  expected  to  sit  by  and  re- 
duce their  attacks. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  step  up 
arms  and  support  the  Saigon  army,  Mr. 
Nixon  reserves  the  right  to  reescalate 
U.S.  action  at  any  time. 

By  passing  this  resolution  we  are  also 
adopting  as  our  own  Mr.  Nixon's  defini- 
tion of  a  "just  peace,"  one  resulting  from 
an  election  held  by  the  present  military 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  I  sug- 
gest wfe  remember  the  last  election  run 
by  this  same  government  in  September 
1967.  It  was  a  farce,  with  Truong  Dinh 
Dzu,  the  peace  candidate  who  ran  sec- 
ond, clapped  in  jail  soon  after  the  elec- 
tion, where  he  still  languishes. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  must  in 
good  conscience  vote  "no,"  and  instead 
urge  support  of  House  Resolution  704 
which  calls  for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  on  an  orderly  and  fixed 
schedule — neither  precipitate  nor  con- 
tingent on  factors  beyond  U.S.  control — 
to  extend  only  over  a  period  of  time  as 
would  be  necessary  to:  First,  psovide  for 
the  safety  of  U.S.  forces;  second,  secure 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war; 
third,  assist  any  Vietnamese  desiring 
asylum  and  fourth,  enable  the  United 
States  to  make  an  orderly  disposition  of 
its  facilities  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  House  and  its  Members  do  have 
a  choice  beyond  the  false  choices  pre- 
sented by  this  resolution  and  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  would  hope  that  we  will 
have  the  courage  to  exercise  them. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  speak  on  the  rule,  but  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  preceded  me  made,  I  am 
sure  inadvertently,  several  misstate- 
ments which  I  think  need  to  be  cleared 
up. 

This  resolution  does  not  in  any  way. 
whatever  say  anything  about  escalation 
of  the  war,  directly  or  implied.  This  is  a 
peace  resolution.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  read  it.  It  says  that  the  only  thing 
we  say  we  support  the  President  on  is 
this:  It  affirms  its  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam.  That  is  what  we  sup- 
port the  President  on.  The  rest  of  it  calls 


attention  to  various  things  that  have 
gone  b^ore.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Johnson  administration  made 
overtures  to  Hanoi,  if  you  want  to  inter- 
pret that  in  there,  because  it  says  nu- 
merous peaceful  overtures  which  the 
United  States  has  made  in  good  faith. 
I  heard  some  of  these  same  people  who 
are  here  opposing  this  resolution  today 
say  over  a  year  ago,  "Oh,  if  we  had  only 
stopped  the  bombing;  all  we  need  to  do 
is  stop  the  bombing  and  we  can  have 
peace."  Hanoi  has  not  budged  an  inch 
since  we  stopped  the  bombing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  be- 
fore us  for  consideration  deals  with 
"toward  peace  with  justice  in  Vietnam." 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  all  of  us  in  this 
body  support  such  a  noble  goal. 

The  problem  is  not.  however — and 
President  Nixon  has  consistently  made 
this  point — whether  we  want  peace.  We 
all  want  peace,  and  we  all  want  it  to  be 
a  fair  and  just  peace. 

The  issue  is  how  we  can  best,  and 
most  quickly,  achieve  that  peace.  This 
is  indeed  a  matter  about  which  reason- 
able men  may  differ. 

The  procedures  followed  by  this  body 
to  date  however,  with  regard  to  House 
Resolution  613  in  no  way  recognize  this 
simple  but  basic  truth.        ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asked  by  the  pro- 
posed rule  today  to  consider  a  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  most  critical  issue 
facing  this  Nation,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity for  amendment  or  change. 

We  are  asked  to  do  this  furthermore 
following  the  failure  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  hold  even  one  day's 
hearings  with  regard  to  the  resolution. 

In  short,  we.  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  some  200  million  people,  are  to 
be  limited  to  a  quick  and  severely  re- 
stricted yes  or  no  vote  regarding  the 
one  issue  which  has  completely  dom- 
inated this  Nation  and  its  people  for  more 
than  5  years. 

I  believe  this  to  be  blatantly  unfair, 
improper  and  in  the  worst  possible  tra- 
ditions of  governmental  and  legislative 
process. 

I,  therefore,  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  vote  down  the  previous  question  and 
to  open  this  resolution  for  the  full  con- 
sideration is  so  clearly  demands. 

Regarding  House  Resolution  613  it- 
self, I  do  not  quarrel  with  its  general 
language,  insofar  as  it  goes.  I  support 
the  President  in  his  negotiation  efforts. 
I  believe  that  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam must  be  decided  by  her  people,  and 
her  people  alone.  I  recognize  that  we 
have  tried  in  good  faith  to  settle  our 
differences  with  North  Vietnam.  And  of 
course,  I  share  the  hope  of  all  our  peo- 
ple for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  also  believe  there  is  the  need  for 
more  specific  commitments  concerning 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  re- 
garding meaningful  peace  efforts  to  end 
this  tragic  conflict. 

And  I  further  believe  that  we  must 
make  the  maximum  effort  possible  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  hostilities  and  violence 
in  this  war-torn  and  ravaged  country. 
In  addition,  this   amendment  as  it 


stands  now  is  capable  of  being  inter- 
preted as  a  blanket  endorsement  of  pres- 
ent and  future  Vietnam  policy. 

Now  this  brings  sharply  to  my  mind 
something  that  I — and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues— have  lived  to  deeply  regret.  I 
refer  of  course  to  the  infamous  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  of  1964. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  have  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  believe  that  the 
present  administration  would  misinter- 
pret House  Resolution  613  as  the  past 
administration  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Tonkin  resolution. 

But  I  believe  we  in  Congress  have  our 
own  legislative  responsibilities  to  assure 
that  this  is  not  permitted  to  happen 
again. 

Any  resolution  of  the  nature  we  are 
considering  should  be  crystal  clear  in 
not  giving  blanket  prospective  approval 
to  whatever  the  President  may  decide  to 
do  in  Vietnam. 

In  conclusion,  in  the  event  we  are  un- 
successful in  opening  this  resolution  for 
amendment  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of 
it.  I  will  do  so  not  because  I  believe  it 
represents  the  complete  position  we  in 
the  House  should  be  taking,  but  because 
its  basic  premise  insofar  as  it  goes,  is 
the  goal  of  peace,  and  our  legislative  ex- 
pression here  today  is  limited  to  a  yes  or 
no  on  this  point. 

But  I  want  it  to  be  absolutely  clear 
that  my  vote  today  does  not  constitute 
any  blanket  prospective  approval  of  ad- 
ministration policies  in  Vietnam.  And 
I  want  it  further  understood  that  I  be- 
lieve there  can  be  no  justification  what- 
soever for  the  procedures  and  approach 
which  the  House  has  followed  in  the 
consideration  of  this  vital  matter  of  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  rise  in  opposition  to  a  closed  rule 
on  House  Resolution  613,  which  com- 
pletely bars  amendments  or  modiflcation 
of  language,  and  demeans  the  individual 
Member  of  the  House.  It  reduces  a  Rep- 
resentative's power  to  that  of  rubber- 
stamping  "approval"  or  "disapproval"  on 
the  content  of  the  resolution.  It  consti- 
tutes a  "forced  feeding"  of  position  on 
a  critical  national  policy. 

Although  there  is  historical  and 
hysterical  precedent  for  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion, such  precedent  does  not  make  it 
right.  The  closed  rule  constitutes  a  par- 
liamentary strangulation  of  orderly 
legislative  processes.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cannot  attain"^  respectable 
stature  as  long  as  it  permits  rules  which 
suppress  amendment  or '  even  limited 
legislative  options  to  better  express  the 
will  of  its  Members. 

The  closed  rule  is  based,  upon  the 
falacious  presumption  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  qualifications  to 
write  legislation  which  are  superior  to 
that  of  their  colleagues.  The  rule  is  de- 
signed to  protect  this  draftsmanship 
from  the  general  membership  of  the 
body,  as  if  there  were  some  reason  to 
fear  open  deliberation. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  meet  a 
confrontation  with  dissent  in  America 
on  the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
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nam.  Words,  however  artful,  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  the  deeds  and  acticms  which 
can  bring  peace.  The  semantics  of  peace 
which  could  endorse  a  prolongation  of 
the  war  are  not  acceptable. 

This  resolution  could  be  easily  made 
acceptable  If  It  were  to  specify  a  pro- 
gram for  peace  and  disengagement.  In 
Its  present  form,  It  Is  a  blank  check 
which  could  be  construed  to  mean  peace 
through  more  war.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science endorse  such  a  resolution  or  the 
rule  which  Insures  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  rule.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Vietnam  resolution  must  be 
brought  to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule. 
The  reason  given  is  that  foreign  policy 
resolutions  have  always  been  brought  to 
the  floor  under  a  closed  rule  and  there- 
fore that  is  reason  enough  to  do  so  in 
this  case.  Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
kind  of  j»asoning  is  inadequate.  A  prece- 
dent that-  was  wrong  in  its  inception  is 
wrong  today.  Bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  floor  under  a  closcd»i!Ule  does  not  per- 
mit full  expression  of  their  views  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  closed  rules  are 
employed  for  the  consideration  of  tax 
bills  and  tariff  bills  when  the  purported 
justification  is  that  the  bills  are  so  com- 
plex as  to  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  But  that  rational- 
ization Is  not  appropriate  in  cormectlon 
with  the  resolution  to  be  considered.  The 
bill  is  certainly  not  technical,  it  is  not 
complicated.  The  Vietnam  resolution 
does  not  even  have  that  faulty  excuse  to 
chop  off,  as  it  does,  alternative  sugges- 
tions which  might  be  offered  through 
amendments. 

I  had  thought  this  House  had  learned 
its  lesson  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution that  we  should  not  accept  upon 
short  notice,  under  a  closed  rule,  impor- 
tant and  complex  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions. How  many  Members  of  the  House 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
call their  vote  on  that  resolution?  In  fact, 
two  members  of  the  President's  party 
have  filed  a  resolution  to  repeal  it. 

There  are  other  constructive  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  made  as  alterna- 
tives to  the  proposed  resolution,  but  if 
this  rule  is  not  opened  up,  the  House  will 
not  be  able  to  consider  them,  which  I 
think  is  unfortunate  and  injurious  not 
only  to  the  prestige  of  the  House  but  to 
the  resolution  itself. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  closed  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Two  min- 
utes ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  cor- 
rected the  Record  in  remarks  that  had 
been  made  by  a  preceding  speaker  when 
he  pointed  out  very  emphatically  that 
there  was  nothing  in  this  resolution  that 
was  a  legislative  authorization  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  es- 


calate our  military  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  correct  the  Record  as  far  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanw)  is 
concerned,  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded me.  There  is  nothing  in  this  res- 
olution that  would  lead  to  more  war, 
as  he  says.  That  is  a  most  ridiculous 
statement  if  you  read  the  resolution.  I 
am  amazed  that  the.  gentleman  would 
speak  out  in  that  way  because  the  res- 
olution itself  is  a  peace  resolution,  and 
not  one  to  l^lslate  authority  for  the 
Chief  Executive  to  undertake  more  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  The 
maki  thrust  of  this  resolution  is  aimed 
at  calUng  upon  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  have  a  government  of  their  own  choos- 
ing in  free  elections  supervised  by  an 
impartial  international  body. 

I  have  heard  literally  himdreds  of 
speeches  made  in  this  body  over  the  last 
3  or  4  years  calling  for  free  elections, 
and  insisting  that  the  United  States 
abide  by  those  free  elections.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  said  that 
our  policy  is  that,  and  this  resolution 
simply  calls  upon  us  in  this  body  to  sup- 
port him  in  that  regard.  I  think  this  is 
a  proper  course  of  action  for  this  body 
at  this  time. 

Some  people  would  raise  the  question 
that  this  resolution  is  unique.  Well,  it  is 
unique  in  one  thing,  it  does  not  go  as  far 
as  previous  resolutions  approved  by  this 
body  in  the  last  15  years.  We  have  had 
more  than  one  experience  in  the  last  15 
years  in  this  body  where  we  gave  to  the 
Chief  Executive  far  more  authority  to 
move  ahead  in  one  way  or  another  mili- 
tarily or  otherwise.  This  resolution  Is 
rather  limited.  It  is  a  peaceful  resolution. 

Some  of  these  other  resolutions,  it 
could  be  argued,  had  war-like  authority, 
or  at  least  gave  to  the  Chief  Executive 
far  more  liberty  than  this  one  does. 

Let  us  go  back  in  1955 — under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  with  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, we  approved  the  Formosan  reso- 
lution. It  was  a  closed  rule.  I  do  not  re- 
call anybody  fighting  the  closed  rule  at 
that  time  and  trying  to  open  it  up.  It 
was  needed  and  necessary  to  support  the 
President  in  our  problems  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  if  I  have  time  at  the  end. 

In  1957  we  had  the  Middle  East  reso- 
lution before  us  in  this  body.  President 
EUsenhower  was  our  Chief  Executive.  The 
resolution  came  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  with  a  closed  rule. 
I  do  not  remember  any  of  these  great 
speeches  we  have  heard  this  afternoon  in 
reference  to  that  awful  process  or  par- 
liamentary procedure.  That  resolution 
went  through.  No  question  about  its  pro- 
priety. 

Then  in  1962  we  had  President  Ken- 
nedy's problem  of  Berlin.  We  had  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  approved  the  resolution  with 
a  closed  nile.  I  do  not  recall  any  great 
speeches  about  the  House  being  strangled, 
prevented  from  proper  consideration  of 


tiie  proposal.  I  do  not  recall  any  argu- 
ments being  made  that  the  House  was 
not  given  a  chance  to  work  its  will. 

Then  in  1962,  President  Kermedy  was 
still  our  Chief  Executive,  and  we  had  the 
Cuban  resolution  coming  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  with  a 
closed  rule.  I  do  not  recall  any  great  pro- 
test being  made  at  that  time  for  the 
House  to  work  its  will  by  opening  up  the 
closed  rule. 

The  truth  is  that  in  every  one  of  the 
resolutions  I  have  mentioned  there  was 
less  debate  authorized  under  the  rule 
than  there  is  under  this  rule. 

In  1964  when  President  Johnson  was 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House  and 
the  88th  Congress,  again  a  Democratic 
Congress,  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  authorized  the  so-called 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  On  that  resolu- 
tion the  House  considered  the  matter 
under  a  closed  rule  and  there  was  no 
protest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  voice 
vote  on  the  rule,  which  was  a  closed  rule. 
Where  were  all  the  protests  at  that  time? 
That  resolution  gave  to  the  then  Chief 
Executive  far  more  operational  author- 
ity than  this  resolution  does  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Where  were 
all  the  voices  who  are  now  so  concerned 
at  this  time,  when  that  resolution  came" 
before  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  was  one  of  those 
voices. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  did  not  yield. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  did 
not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  We  have  learned  some- 
thing since  then,  I  hope. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  rule  went 
through  unanimously  and  no  rollcall  vote 
was  asked  for.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  that  vote  the  vote  was  414  to  1.  with 
one  of  our  colleagues  voting  "present."  v 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Powell)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Please  let  me 
go  on  and  finish,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  rule  is  opened,  let 
me  say  as  a  practical  matter  there  will 
be  literally  scores  of  amendments  of- 

I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  the  capability 
of  this  body  to  discern  what  is  a  bona 
fide  amendment.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  this  body  to  main- 
tain intact  a  resolution  which  has  as  its 
author  a  distinguished  gentleman  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  body  could  work  its  will 
in  a  responsible  manner.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  objective 
that  is  sought  by  this  resolution  spon- 
sored by  a  Democrat  and  supported  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
it  is  far  wiser  for  us  to  take  this  vehicle — 
a  resolution  for  peace  and  approve  it  as 
it  has  been  recommended. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we 
vote  for  the  previous  question  and  sup- 
port the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired.   • 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  has  1  minute  remaining,  and  the 


gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  11  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  the  final  minute  simply 
to  state  that  the  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering (H.  Res.  613)  has  the  names  of 
25  Members  on  it.  They  are  all  Demo- 
cratic Members.  That  Is  all  we  can  have 
under  the  rules  of  the  House — 25  names. 

There  are  three  more  resolutions  that 
are  set  forth  on  pages  2  and  3  of  the  re- 
port, one  with  Democratic  Members  and 
two  with  Members  on  the  Republican 
side.  So  as  I  originally  said,  there  were 
50  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  sponsoring 
the  original  resolution. 

So  if  you  are  questioned  later  on,  when 
you  go  home  as  to  whether  your  resolu- 
tion passed — they  are  all  identical  and 
they  are  set  forth  on  page  2  and  3  of 
the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  Insert  their 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  dur- 
ing the  discussion  on  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  weeks 
ago — on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Viet- 
nam moratorium — I  said  in  a  floor 
speech  that  hindsight  may  well  con- 
firm that  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam was  a  result  of  misreading  the 
history  of  the  area,  misjudgment  of  the 
political  viability  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
mistaken  reliance  on  military  and  in- 
telligence advice  that  has  been  found 
wanting  in  accuracy  and  reliability  from 
the  very  start. 

At  that  time,  I  also  suggested  we 
should  remember  that  in  the  early  years 
of  the  struggle  our  Nation  largely  sup- 
ported the  proposition  that  small,  un- 
derdeveloped nations  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  shape  their  own  political, 
social  and  economic  institutions,  and 
that  fsdlure  to  thwart  aggression  in  some 
circimistsuices  can  lead  to  larger,  often 
catastrophic  confrontations. 

Today,  more  than  a  decade  later,  with 
no  military  resolution  of  the  conflict  and 
little  progress  toward  a  political  solu- 
tion, we  flnd  ourselves  engaged  in  a 
searching  reappraisal  of  the  national 
purposes  and  objectives  for  which  40,000 
Americans  have  died  in  Vietnam. 

I  still  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  compound  mistakes  of 
the  past  with  mistakes  of  the  present. 
If  it  was  bad  judgment  to  get  involved 
in  Vietnam,  let  us  not  insist  on  equally 
bad  judgment  in  the  means  we  choose  to 
terminate  our  presence  there. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  pursuing 
a  policy  of  gradual  demilitarization  and 
troop  withdrawal  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
Hanoi  of  our  good  faith  and  genuine  de- 
sire to  end  the  conflict.  At  best  this  is  a 
difficult  policy  to  pursue  because,  as  we 
have  seen  to  date,  its  effect  may  be  to 
encourage  continued  stalemate  of  nego- 
tiations and  insistence  by  Hanoi  on  fur- 
ther and  further  compromise  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 


In  the  final  analysis,  responsibility  for 
mapping  a  strategy  for  peace  rests  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  look  at  him  to  terminate  the  U.S. 
presence  in  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
as  a  means  of  achieving  conditions  upon 
which  permanent  peace  can  be  predi- 
cated, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  Vietnam  Resolution  beiiig 
considered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today,  I  shall  of  course  vote  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  with  the  qualifications 
which  I  shall  amplify  upon  later. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  to 
state  for  the  record  that  I  am  opposed  to 
a  closed  rule  prohibiting  any  amend- 
ment whatever.  I  recognize  that  the 
drafting  of  a  resolution  of  the  character 
of  the  one  imder  consideration  is  a  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task  and  that  it  is  a 
considerable  feat  to  have  accomplished 
this  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the 
more  than  300  Members  of  the  House 
who  joined  in  its  sponsorship. 

I  am  far  from  satisfied,  however,  that 
perfection  has  been  achieved  or  that 
debate  on  proposed  amendments  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  whether  the 
amendments  be  adopted  or  not.  The  is- 
sues involved  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  are 
real  and  serious;  they  should  not  and 
carmot  be  avoided  by  recourse  to  a  i>ar- 
liamentary  device  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary, in  the  absence  of  proposed  changes, 
to  either  vote  the  measure  up  or  down. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion. If  the  previous  question  is  not 
ordered,  the  Vietnam  resolution  will  then 
be  open  for  debate  and  amendments,  as 
it  should  be.  I  see  no  reason  for  a  closed 
rule.  .This  is  a  resolution  on  foreign 
policy  of  such  importance,  it  should  be 
on  the  House  floor  under  an  open  rule. 
A  matter  of  such  vital  concern  to  aJl  of 
us  as  individuals  and  to  our  coimtry 
should  not  be  a  hand -tailored  product 
that  we  either  accept  or  reject.  I  am 
hopeful  the  previous  question  is  defeated, 
thus  opening  the  resolution  for  discussion 
and  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  also  vote  against 
the  resolution.  I  intend  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  resolution  and  why  I  can 
not  support  it,  but  at  this  moment  I 
simply  want  to  annoimce  how  I  intend 
to  vote,  and  why,  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  presently  engaged 
in  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
which  affirms  House  support  for  the  pol- 
icy of  the  President  with  regard  to 
Vietnam. 

This  debate  is  being  acted  out  imder  a 
cloud.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  spend- 
ing many  hours  each  week  in  committee 
hearings  and  executive  sessions  on  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  House  are  con- 
cerned at  the  rapidity  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  consideration  of  this 
resolution.  I  am  disappointed  that  no 
hearings  were  held  to  gather  views  from 
the  Members  with  regard  to  the  specific 
language  of  the  resolution.  The  failure 
to  hold  formal  hearings  should  be  ex- 
plained, particularly  because  of  the 
moimting  controversy  over  exactly  what 


the    resolution    means    and    what    its 
purposes  are. 

The  fact  that  no  hearings  were  held 
on  the  res61ution  reinforces  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  closed  rule  imder  which  the 
resolution  is  to  be  debated.  The  closed 
rule  adds  an  air  of  sterility  to  this  debate 
which  cannot  be  lost  on  observers  of  this 
scene,  including  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  at  Paris,  for  whom  this  reso- 
lution is  Intended,  according  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Cnnmlttee.  I  shall  vote 
against  this  rule. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  present  us 
with  a  resolution  which  defines  the  Pres- 
ident's policy,  which  we  are  rushing  to 
endorse.  I  support  the  President's  policy, 
to  the  extent  that  I  have  an  imderstand- 
Ing  of  what  that  policy  is.  There  Is  con- 
siderable misunderstanding  and  confu- 
sion siuTounding  this  policy,  and  our 
resolution  adds  to  this  situation  by  not 
defining  in  exact  terms  what  it  is  we  are 
called  on  to  endorse. 

For  example,  I  feel  that  the  central 
consideration  in  the  President's  program 
is  his  intention  to  withdraw  American 
troops  in  an  orderly  and  gradual  manner 
and  to  turn  the  war  and  the  future  of 
Vietnam  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  This  policy  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  resolution  pending  be- 
fore us  today.  It  should  be  the  central 
theme  so  that  no  one  can  mistake  our 
imderstanding  of  U.S.  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent has  stated  that  he  is  embarked  on 
a  iMllcy  of  taking  America  out  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  this  is  the  policy  I  endorse.  It  is 
regrettable  that  it  is  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution. 

Also,  this  resolution  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  advance  amiroval  for  future 
decisions  on  Vietnam.  In  all  probability. 
I  will  be  voting  to  approve  the  resolution 
on  flnsd  passage  should  a  rule  be  granted 
but  I  do  not  want  my  vote  interpreted 
as  anything  but  support  for  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  United  States 
to  conduct  an  orderly  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  Only  if  future  decisions  im- 
iJlement  this  policy  can  House  Resolu- 
tion 613  be  considered  as  an  endorsement 
of  those  decisions. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  support  the  President 
in  his  efforts  thus  far  to  withdraw 
American  troops  from  Vietnam.  I  con- 
demn the  enemy  for  their  intransigence 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  I  con- 
demn the  South  Vietnamese  for  their 
half-hearted  efforts  to  build  a  nation  and 
to  fight  an  aggressor.  I  would  urge  the 
President  to  escalate  his  withdrawal 
policies  and  not  to  condition  them  on  the 
willingness  of  South  Vietnam  to  begin 
that  which  she  has  not  done  for  10  or 
more  years;  namely,  defend  herself. 

Yet,  this  resolution  forecloses  me  from 
expressing  these  views.  The  closed  rule, 
adopted,  we  are  told,  after  White  House 
mterventlon,  prohibits  amendments.  The 
policy  of  the  President,  then,  must  be  as 
expressed  in  the  resolution  and  if  we 
wish  clarification  of  its  meaning,  we  are 
denied  that  opportunity.  There  appears 
to  be  great  fear  in  the  White  House  and 
among  the  congressional  leadership  to 
permit  full  debate  smd  amendment  on 
this  policy.  They  seek  to  construct  a 
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manufactured  unity  which  does  not  exist 
In  this  country.  Their  desperate  effort  to 
avoid  debate  or  examination  of  the 
President's  pohcy  only  indicates  their 
fear  of  the  results  of  such  examination. 
The  policy,  as  stated  in  this  foolish, 
meaningless  resolution,  is  incapable  of 
such  scrutiny.  That  incapability  cannot 
be  construed  as  unity  no  matter  how 
convoluted  or  anxious  the  efforts  might 
be  to  present  a  charade  of  support. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  an  open  rule  for  House  Reso- 
lution 613,  "Toward  Peace  With  Justice 
In  Vietnam." 

I  do  so  for  several  reasons.  First,  ir- 
respective of  what  the  authors  contend, 
the  resolution  endorses  President  Nixon's 
past,  present,  and  future  Vietnam  policy. 
The  President's  past  policy  is  ques- 
tionable since  it  has  produced  no  mean- 
ingful results.  His  present  policy  is  ques- 
tionable because  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  its  direction.  His  future  policy 
Is  unknown  because  in  his  November  3 
televised  speech  he  said  he  could  not 
publicly^vulge  it. 

-£verF«ne  wants  peace.  Everyone  urges 
the  President  to  continue  pursuit  of  a 
Just  peace  in  the  negotiations  now  in 
progress.  In  fact  I  and  more  than  a  dozen 
other  members  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 730  which  urges  him  to  do  just 
that.  But  I  caimot  endorse  his  actions 
in  a  resolution  on  the  Vietnam  war  when 
I  do  not  know  what  his  actions  will  be. 
Congress  should  remain  a  distinctly 
separate  entity  in  this  and  all  other  mat- 
ters of  war  and  peace.  In  retrospect,  it 
was  a  sad  day  that  an  earlier  Congress 
passed  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  there- 
by providing  a  "blank  check"  to  a  pre- 
vious administration.  I  remember,  all  too 
well,  how  subsequently  when  some  of  us 
protested  that  we  did  not  intend  to  au- 
thorize a  deeper  involvement  in  Vietnam 
we  were  sharply  reminded  of  our  sup- 
port of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  intend  to  learn 
this  lesson  of  history  and  not  to  repeat 
It.  I  support  the  defeat  of  the  closed 
rule  so  that  we  can  adopt  the  language 
of  House  Resolution  730. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  613,  "Toward  Peace  With 
Justice  in  Vietnam,"  while  undoubtedly 
a  sincere  effort  fails  in  purpose  because 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  calculated  effort 
to  stifle  debate.  No  mention  is  made  of 
troop  withdrawals,  Vietnamization  and 
other  terribly  significant  issues.  Instead, 
with  solemn  protestations  of  bipartisan- 
ship, some  seek  to  influence  events  which 
have  already  passed  this  House  com- 
pletely by.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  I 
oppose  this  resolution  as  well  as  the  rule. 
Nothing  this  Congress  says  in  terms  of 
peace  with  justice  is  going  to  have  the 
slightest  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
Paris  negotiations. 

It  is  patently  obvious  they  have  trailed 
off  into  bitter  stalemate,  offering  us 
nothing  save  a  totally  blank  wall.  How 
can  we  even  begin  to  pretend  we  can  walk 
right  through  it  with  some  lush  meta- 
phors and  hollow  phrases?  Only  sub- 
stance will  do,  and  substance  is  just  what 
is  lacking.  Vietnam  is  a  disaster  for  our 
country — morally,  physically,  militarily, 
and  economically  we  are  wasting  our 
substance.  All  efforts  at  a  negotiated 


peace  have  failed.  The  Saigon  regime  is 
an  even  worse  cropper  than  oiu*  policy, 
yet  we  continue  to  whistle  our  way  past 
the  cemetery,  hoping  against  hope  grim 
reality  will  turn  into  the  stuff  dreams  are 
made  of.  Never  have  we  indulged  in 
greater  self-delusion. 

Instead  of  making  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment reflect  all  elements  in  Vietnamese 
life,  we  have  offered  this  legislative  kiss 
of  a  resolution.  Instead  of  inexorably 
eliminating  our  presence  there,  the 
atmosphere  here  is  filled  with  thunder 
about  honor,  unity,  and  bipartisanship. 
Of  late  the  air  has  been  filled  with  polit- 
ical statements  of  the  rankest  sort  by 
highly  placed  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  One  Marine  ofiQcer  even  had  the 
temerity  to  state  that  internal  national 
unity  would  have  ended  the  war  there  a 
year  ago. 

More  recently,  a  war  hero  has  been 
publicly  intimating  that  those  who  op- 
pose the  war  are  guilty  of  something  ap- 
proaching treason  or  sedition.  Our  ruling 
clique  shouts  of  patriotism  constantly, 
implying  that  those  who  believe  this  war 
to  be  ultimate  folly  are  helping  prolong 
it.  Such  exercises  in  political  chicanery 
and  posturing  render  no  aid  to  any  cause 
save  their  own  personal  one. 

No  matter  what  the  state  of  dissent  is 
in  America,  the  war  will  go  on.  Our 
enemies  in  the  field  welcome  disagree- 
ment here  for  their  own  reasons,  which 
does  nothing  to  detract  from  the  logic  of 
that  same  dissent.  So  as  our  frustration 
and  involvement  have  deepened  and 
lengthened,  increasingly  we  have  turned 
upon  one  another,  seeking  excuses  and 
whipping  boys  rather  than  solutions.  Now 
we  have  this  resolution,  closed  to  real  de- 
bate and  amendment,  which  signifies 
nothing.  What  will  it  be  next  month?  An- 
other tin  cannon  filled  with  talcimi 
powder,  to  go  off  with  a  loud  bang  and 
bright  flash,  as  millions  cheer  and  thou- 
sands die?  This  war  is  corroding  the  very 
soul  of  our  land.  In  addition  to  the  Green 
Berets  and  schools  for  assassins,  which 
have  already  been  revealed,  other  horrors 
are"  surfacing.  The  Pinkville  case  seems 
to  be  the  ultimate  revelation.  Is  it?  Are 
there  others,  past  and  future? 

How  then,  can  we  bellow  about  our  Na- 
tion fighting  in  Vietnam  in  defense  of 
moral  principles,  especially  the  right  of 
self-determination,  when  the  lat&t  case 
heaves  national  morality  in  our  t^th?  It 
is  like  a  person  who  has  murd^ed  his 
parents  asking  for  the  court's  m^srcy  on 
the  grounds  that  he  is  an  orphai;.  If  we 
coimtenance  such  atrocities,  how  can  we 
pose  as  defenders  of  morality?  In  the 
face  of  such  revelations,  this  resoljition  is 
a  grotesque,  macabre  play  on  wo:  ds  and 
principles  supposedly  sacred  to  A  merica. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  Membefs  here, 
I  am  sure,  who  have  vivid  memories  of 
World  War  I  and  the  Battle  of  Pas- 
schendaele.  There  the  British,  rjefusing 
to  admit  to  the  reality  of  defensive  war- 
fare, lost  several  himdred  thousand  men 
over  a  period  of  months — destrbyed  in 
blind  attacks  against  fortified  trencn 
lines.  On  and  on  they  came,  until  all 
England  moaned  in  agony  and  grief. 
Finally,  through  sheer  weight  of  casual- 
ties, they  won  through;  a  nation  united 
behind  military  leaders  who  pressed  the 
onslaught.  When  it  was  over,  speeches 


ended  and  graves  filled  in — what  had 
Britain  won?  A  blasted  heath.  A  waste- 
land of  destruction.  A  few  square  miles  of 
devastation,  covered  with  water-flUed 
shellholes  stinking  of  death,  decay,  and 
pestilence.  Even  today  the  very  name  of 
the  place  is  a  stench  in  British  nostrils. 
And  there  was  always  the  next  line  of 
ridges.  We  can  all  draw  our  own  conclu- 
sions about  this  war,  its  effect  on  Amer- 
ica now  and  for  years  to  come,  the  cam- 
paign waged  against  dissent  and  this 
present  resolution;  "Toward  Peace  With 
Justice  in  Vietnam." 

What  does  peace  mean  to  the  dead  and 
crippled?  What  does  justice  mean  to  the 
civilians  of  Pinksville?  What  does  honor 
mean  to  the  hungry  and  sick?  And 
morality?  How  about  morality?  Tell  it  at 
the  graveside  of  William  Terry  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  who  was  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam  and  buried  in  a  segregated, 
"blacks  only"  cemetery,  because  another 
burial  groimd  in  his  home  town  will  not 
have  his  body.  But  that  city  turned  out 
the  biggest  Loyalty  Day  parade  in  the 
land.  That  is  morality,  is  it  not? 

Let  us  hear  these  cheers  for  truth, 
honor,  justice,  and. morality.  Loud  and 
clear.  Let  us  hear  them.  Let  us  hear  them 
for  House  Resolution  613,  "Toward  Peace 
With  Justice  in  Vietnam."  Hip.  h*p. 
hurray. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  rule  and  I  intend  to  vote  in  the 
affirmative  on  the  previous  question 
which,  of  course,  would  preclude  amend- 
ments. It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world, 
but  we  all  know  that  each  Member  of 
Congress  has  his  individual  ideas  and 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  amend 
this  resolution  in  some  respect.  And,  I 
am  sure  many  such  amendments  would 
suit  me,  but  in  general  it  is  not  advisable 
to  draft  legislation  on  the  floor.  I  am 
fearful  some  amendments  might  pass  of 
which  I  do  not  approve,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  disapprove  of  this  legislation. 
I  want  to  register  support  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  everything  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  613  as  it 
is  now  before  the  House.  I  want  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  just  peace.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses the  hope  for  peace.  It  approves 
the  principles  expressed  by  the  President 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
entitled  to  their  own  government  deter- 
mined by  free  elections  and  impartially 
supervised  by  an  international  body. 

It  states  that  this  Nation  is  willing  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  such  an  election, 
and  it  supports  the  President's  call  upon 
North  Vietnam  to  state  its  willingness  to 
honor  such  an  election  and  to  allow  the 
issues  to  be  peacefully  resolved  in  order . 
that  we  may  end  this  war  and  peace 
may  be  restored. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
resolution,  I  do  not  want  it  changed  and 
especially  I  do  not  want  to  dictate  when 
and  how  the  President  is  to  withdraw 
American  troops.  I  am  confldent  he  will 
do  this  on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  and  in 
this  regard,  he  is  better  informed  than 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  mindful  that  closed  rules  are  not 
popular,  but  certainly  precedence  exists 
for  closed  rules  in  the  consideration  of 
foreign  policy  resolutions  in  the  House. 
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So,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
rule  and  oppose  any  attempt  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
America's  enemies,  America's  friends, 
and  Americans  themselves  should  never 
be  encouraged  to  do  is  mistake  democ- 
racy for  weakness.  We  here  should  be  the 
last  to  provide  such  encouragement.  For 
my  own  part  the  resolution  as  drawn  is 
sufficiently  unexceptionable  to  survive  in- 
tact the  close  and  varied  examination  of 
the  patriotic  men  and  women  who  serve 
here.  And  there  are  no  other  kind. 

The  President  surely  wants  the  sup- 
port of  this  House  for  his  reasonable  ini- 
tiatives to  conclude  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam. But  what  President  would  prefer 
the  endorsement  of  a  muffled  House  to 
that  of  a  free-speaking  one?  Certainly 
not  one  who  has  in  fact  called  upon  the 
silent  majority  to  speak.  We  do  not  rep- 
resent a  mere  majority  of  the  silent  and 
the  talkative  in  this  coimtry.  We  repre- 
sent them  aU.  The  single  phenomenon 
which  history  may  emphasize  concerning 
this  period  is  the  illumination  it  provides 
of  a  great  nation  seeking  limited  ends 
with  almost  unlimited  power,  and  doing 
so  under  the  demanding  requirements  of 
representative  government.  We  may  dis- 
appoint ourselves  and  history  in  some  re- 
spects. Let  us  not  in  this. 

We  are  m'ged  to  proceed  with  a  closed 
rule  for  three  reasons:  it  saves  needed 
time  for  legislation  remaining  to  be  han- 
dled in  this  session;  it  would  illustrate 
our  overwhelming  support  for  a  nego- 
tiated peace;  and  it  would  follow  at  least 
15  years  of  precedent  whereby  foreign 
policy  resolutions  have  been  brought  out 
with  a  closed  rule.  Taking  these  points  in 
order: 

One,  it  is  wrong  to  save  time  at  the  cost 
of  shared  judgment.  We  are  here  to  help 
save  lives,  not  time;  peace,  not  conven- 
ience. If  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
on  earth  does  not  have  the  time  to  delib- 
erate over  a  problem,  the  problem  can 
wait  tmtil  it  has  such  time.  Two,  a  simple 
headcount  of  previous  statements  both 
on  and  off  the  floor,  would  reveal  clearly 
the  majority  sentiment  of  members  gen- 
erally favoring  the  President's  course,  so 
that  even  in  the  absence  of  further  res- 
olutions to  that  effect  there  should  be  no 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  friend  or  foe. 
Three,  the  15  years  of  precedent  cannot 
be  said  to  constitute  this  House's  proud- 
est contribution.  Indeed,  if  anything 
emerges  from  public  commentary  on  the 
action  of  Congress  it  is  that  we  have  too 
often  stood  aside  and  refrained  from 
playing  a  creative  role  in  the  formulation 
as  well  as  approval  of  foreign  policy.  It 
is  said  that  the  President  broke  prece- 
dent by  requesting  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  House  on  the  war  and  asso- 
ciate the  resolution  with  his  policy.  Pre- 
cedent should  be  no  bar  to  proper  irmova- 
tion  by  any  branch  of  Government. 

Should  the  resolution  be  offered  under 
a  closed  rule  I  will  support  it,  because  I 
consider  any  reservations  I  might  have 
concerning  its  assumptions  or  its  future 
application  secondary  to  inferences  that 
would  be  drawn  in  certain  quarters  from 
its  rejection. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  President's  inter- 
pretation  put   upon   this   resolution    2 


weeks  ago.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
administration  which  faces  the  foe  xm- 
flinchingly  could  face  this  House  In  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed— strongly  opposed — to  bringing  up 
this  legislation  under  a  closed  rule.  The 
resolution,  a  vague  and  muddled  doc- 
ument that  says  virtually  nothing  about 
the  administration's  policies  in  Vietnam, 
should  be  open  to  amendment.  Con- 
sciously contrived  to  elicit  as  much  sup- 
port as  possible,  the  resolution  spesiks 
only  of  the  desirability  of  a  just  peace. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  rational  man 
can  dispute  that  goal.  Nor  can  any  ra- 
tional man  deny  support  to  President 
Nixon  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  that  goal. 
But  many  men — many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  matter  of  fact — challenge  the 
administration's  means  of  reaching  a 
peace  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  says  nothing — nothing, 
quite  literally — of  those  means.  It  does 
not  say  how  quickly  combat  forces  wlU 
be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  It  does  not 
say  what  kind  of  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment would  be  politically  palatable 
to  the  administration  once  hostilities  do 
eventually  cease.  It  does  not  say  how— 
or  even  whether,  for  that  matter— the 
administration  Is  seeking  common 
ground  with  North  Vietnam  for  a  cease- 
fire agreement.  And,  even  more  aston- 
ishingly. It  does  not  idlude  even  In  the 
most  remote  and  tenuous  way  to  the 
celebrated  policy  speech  Mr.  NixoW  de- 
livered over  nationwide  television. 

Yet  the  administration  has  been 
stridently  trumpeting  this  resolution  as 
support  for  that  speech.  The  resolution 
Itself  was  drafted — and  Its  sponsors  re- 
cruited— even  before  the  President  made 
the  November  3  speech.  The  most  cursory 
glance  at  the  text  of  this  resolution 
makes  clear  it  is  not  a  statement  of  sup- 
port for  the  policies  Mr.  Nixon  enunci- 
ated the  first  of  last  month.  A  terse  doc- 
mnent  that  shuns  any  topic  the  adminis- 
tration deems  nettlesome  or  controver- 
sial, the  resolution  simply  urges  the 
President  to  continue  his  efforts  to 
achieve  an  honorable  settlement.  I  do 
not  object  to  such  a  resolution.  Indeed, 
the  goals  set  forth  In  It  are  highly  laud- 
able. 

But  I  do  object  to  the  administration's 
attempt  to  make  the  resolution  appear 
to  be  a  kind  of  blanket  endorsement  of 
Its  policies.  It  Is  no  such  thing.  It  does 
not  give  Mr.  Nixon  carte  blanche  In  this 
coimtry's  Vietnam  policy,  furnishing 
him  with  prior  approval  of  any  futiu-e 
decisions  he  may  reach.  One  further  fact 
should  be  made  plain:  the  resolution 
most  emphatically  is  not  another  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution. 

I  feel  the  resolution  should  be  amended 
to  speak  clearly  and  explicitly  about  the 
means  of  achieving  peace.  Revising  its 
text,  I  think,  would  dispel  the  confusion 
over  the  meaning  of  the  resolution. 
Again,  I  oppose  a  closed  rule. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  rule  and  urge  this  House 
to  vote  against  it  that  we  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  fully  debate  the  matter  of 
our  policy  In  Vietnam.  This  is  the  first 
such  resolution  to  come  before  the  House 
since  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as 


a  Member.  Yet  It  comes  to  us  imder  a 
closed  rule  which  prevents  the  offering 
of  any  amendments.  The  resolution  It- 
self was  subject  to  only  90  minutes  of 
discussion  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  no  hearings  were 
held.  From  the  explanations  that  I  have 
heard,  and  more  particularly  from  the 
news  articles  that  I  have  read  about  this 
resolution.  It  Is  being  represented  as  an 
endorsement  of  President  Nixon's  pol- 
icy as  stated  In  his  November  3  speech. 
President  Nixon  himself  stated  as  much 
when  he  made  his  unprecedented  ap- 
pearance before  the  House  on  November 
13. 

On  November  3  President  Nixon  told 
this  Nation: 

We  have  offered  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  outside  forces  within  one  year.  We  have 
proposed  a  cease-flre  vmder  International 
supervision. 

But  House  Resolution  613  does  not 
make  a  single  mention  of  this  offer  of 
complete  withdrawal;  nor  does  it  make 
any  reference  to  the  proposal  of  cease- 
fire under  international  supervision.  By 
this  glaring  omission,  does  this  House 
fall  to  support  the  President  In  this  re- 
gard? I  believe  It  does  leave  this  Im- 
pression, and  therefore  its  adoption 
without  these  two  Important  provisions 
contributes  nothing  materially  toward 
our  present  drive  for  peace. 

House  Resolution  613  speaks  only  of 
supporting  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam, 
acknowledges  ovu-  peaceful  overtures, 
supports  the  principles  of  free  elections 
by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  om- 
willingness  to  abide  by  them,  and  urges 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  do 
the  same. 

President  Johnson  In  the  joint  declara- 
tion of  Honolulu  on  February  8,  1966, 
stated  our  "commitment  to  the  search 
for  just  and  stable  peace. "  That  declara- 
tion said: 

The  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  self-determination  of  peoples, 
and  of  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  therefore  gives  Its  full  support 
to  the  purpose  of  free  elections  proclaimed 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

On  September  29,  1967.  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Legislative  Conference 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  President  John- 
son reiterated  his  willingness  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  by  saying : 

We  and  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  are 
wholly  prepared  to  negotiate  tonight.  I  am 
ready  to  talk  with  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  other 
chiefs  of  state  concerned,  tomorrow.  I  am 
ready  to  have  Secretary  Rusk  meet  with  their 
Foreign  Minister  tomorrow.  I  am  ready  to 
send  a  trusted  representative  of  America  to 
any  spot  on  this  earth  to  talk  In  public  or 
private  with  a  spokesman  of  Hanoi. 

On  March  31,  1968,  President  Johnson 
said: 

We  are  prepared  to  move  immediately  to- 
ward peace  through  negotiations.  So.  tonight, 
in  the  hope  that  thU  action  will  lead  to  early 
talks,  I  am  taking  the  first  step  to  de-escalate 
the  conflict.  We  are  reducing— substantially 
reducing — the  present  level  of  hostilities.  And 
we  are  doing  so  unllterally.  and  at  once. 

On  October  31.  1968.  President  John- 
son discussed  the  progress  of  talks  in 
Paris,  and  said: 
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Now,  as  a  reatUt  of  aU  of  these  develop- 
ments, I  have  now  ordered  that  all  air.  naval 
and  artillery  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam cease  as  of  8  ajn.  Washington  time,  Fri- 
day morning.  I  have  reached  this  decision 
on  the  basis  of  the  developments  In  the  Paris 
talks.  And  I  have  reached  It  In  the  belief  that 
thU  action  can  lead  to  progress  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

My  point  In  setting  fortti  the  state- 
ments of  our  policy  by  President  Jolinson 
is  to  show  that  House  Resolution  613 
which  is  now  before  us  is  nothing  more 
Uian  an  affirmation  of  the  policy  of  the 
former  administration.  Had  the  House 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  its  approval 
of  President  Johnson's  efforts  on  October 
31,  1968,  in  a  resolution  identical  to 
House  Resolution  613, 1  would  have  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  vote  for  it. 

But  it  comes  now  a  year  too  late.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  new  ad- 
ministration with  new  directions  indi- 
cated by  the  very  words  of  the  President 
in  his  speech  of  November  3, 1969. 

Words  in  a  resolution  which  reflect 
only  bolicies  of  the  past  administration 
serve  no  purpose  and  degrade  the  new 
steps  which  have  been  taken  which,  I 
believe,  are  important  and  which  chart 
for  us  new  initiatives  for  peace.  We  can- 
not fail  in  this  opportunity  to  clearly 
state  our  support  for  a  systematic  with- 
drawal of  all  our  troops.  The  President 
told  us  in  his  speech  of  November  3  that 
such  an  offer  had  been  made.  How  can  we 
say  we  support  the  President  if  we  adopt 
a  resolution  which  makes  no  mention  of 
our  support  of  the  orderly  withdrawal 
of  our  troops? 

I  hope  this  House  will  vote  down  the 
previous  question  so  that  amendments 
can  be  offered.  Without  the  changes  that 
I  have  suggested,  without  new  substan- 
tive statements  of  our  present  policy,  it 
reflects  nothing  of  this  new  administra- 
tion and  is  devoid  of  meaning.  I  hope  this 
House  does  not  demean  its  image  as  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world  by 
refusing  to  allow  for  a  meaningful  debate 
which  could  lead  to  the  formulation  of 
a  resolution  which  is  supportive  of  oiu: 
new  initiatives  for  peace. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  in- 
dicated on  the  floor  last  Wednesday,  I 
believe  the  closed  rule  procedure  is 
totally  inappropriate  in  this  case.  There 
may  be  some  reason  for  not  permitting 
amendments  to  be  offered  when  the 
House  has  before  it  a  complicated  tax 
bill,  but  I  can  see  no  logical  reason  what- 
ever for  it  in  the  case  of  a  short  reso- 
lution on  foreign  policy  like  the  one  be- 
fore us. 

Precedents  are  cited,  but  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraskr) 
has  brought  out,  in  those  cases  at  least 
hearings  were  had  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  And  as  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  has 
said,  eight  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 
If  the  procedure  was  'wrong  before,  let 
us  correct  it. 

It  seems  to  me  an  insult  to  those 
millions  of  people  around  the  country 
who  are  disturbed  about  our  Vietnam 
policy  that  the  House  should  allow  this 
first  resolution  on  the  subject  of  our 
policies  in  Vietnam  in  5  years  to  be 


brought  before  us  without  possibility  of 
amendment. 

What  are  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
afraid  of,  in  supporting  a  closed  rule? 
Do  they  fear  that  their  brainchild  is  so 
feeble  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand suggestions  for  change  or  improve- 
ment? If  they  were  really  seeking  unity 
instead  of  polarization,  they  might  well 
have  garnered  additional  support  for 
their  resolution  by  permitting  a  few  well- 
worded  changes. 

But  the  juggernaut  is  rolling  and  it 
probably  will  not  be  derailed. 

Clearly  the  cause  of  peace  in  Vietnam 
will  not  be  served  by  this  ruthlessness  on 
the  part  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
leadership  on  both  sides,  supported  by  a 
docile  majority  of  this  House.  But  the 
reputation  and  the  dignity  of  this  House, 
and  therefore  its  effectiveness,  will  not 
be  served  either. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  minority  leader,  has  suggested  that 
we  adopt  a  program — a  philosophy — of 
eight  wrongs  make  a  right. 

I  might  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
many  of  us  feel  we  should  not  become 
simply  a  stamping  ground  for  resolutions 
that  have  great  impact.  The  fact  we  have 
done  that  in  the  past  seems  to  me  a  good 
reason  for  us  to  call  a  halt  now. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  assert  our- 
selves, the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body.  I  do  not  know  how  in  Heaven's 
name  anyone  ctm  ever  stand  up  and  face 
an  audience  in  their  district  and  suggest 
that  we  belong  to  the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  body  when  on  the  first  Viet- 
nam resolution  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  considered  in  5  years, 
we  spent  1  hour  and  21  minutes  in  exec- 
utive session.  We  had  a  dozen  amend- 
ments offered  and  rejected.  We  urged  the 
committee  on  that  Thursday  morning  to 
hold  1  day  of  closed  hearings — 1  day,  the 
following  Friday— but  the  juggernaut 
rode  through  and  said,  "No  hearings,  no 
discussion:  Just  pass  it." 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem with  the  precedents  of  the  past — 
the  Formosa  resolution,  the  Middle  East 
resolution,  the  Berlin  resolution,  and  the 
Cuban  resolution,  all  of  which  had  closed 
rules — is  that  in  every  single  case  the 
resolution  came  out  of  the  committee 
with  a  legislative  history  consisting  of 
testimony  by  witnesses  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  resolution  and  the  need  for  it — 
every  single  case. 

There  is  no  such  record  here,  not  a 
word  of  testimony.  We  made  to  separate 
motions  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  have  hearings,  either 
closed  or  open,  and  they  were  both  voted 
down,  essentially  by  a  combination  of 
those  who  are  prepared  to  support  the 
rule  on  the  floor  today. 

I  personally  do  not  regard  this  resolu- 
tion as  having  much  significance  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  deals  only  with  a  very 
small  piece  in  a  very  complicated  and 
tragic  situation.  The  difficulty  I  have  is 


with  the  interpretation  that  has  been 
given  to  the  resolution  by  the  press  and 
by  the  President.  The  President  has  in- 
dicated in  his  speech  of  November  3  that 
he  may  escalate  the  war  again  if  the 
other  side  proves  Intransigent  or  if  it 
should  choose  to  step  up  the  level  of  war- 
fare. He  claims  this  resolution  gives  him 
general  support  for  his  Vietnam  policies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  not 
to  exceed  the  amoimt  of  time  remaining. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  9  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
gone  through  the  usual  process  here 
when  a  closed  rule  is  brought  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  that  this  House  has 
set  up.  Those  who  oppose  the  subject 
matter  that  is  brought  to  the  floor  by 
the  rule  see  flt  to  use  the  old  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  a  good  whipping  boy.  Let  me 
say  to  those  of  you  who  feel  that  way 
about  it  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
now  in  the  process  of  writing  a  reorga- 
nization bill  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  very  able  and  broadminded  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  .  Those 
of  you  who  want  to  amend  the  rules  to 
provide  for  open  rules  and  to  abolish 
closed  rules  will  find  an  open  forum  up 
there,  and  you  might  find  the  chairman 
of  this  beleaguered  Rules  Committee  in 
accord  with  yoiu-  objective.  So  much  for 
that. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this. 
This  is  the  traditional  way  that  these 
resolutions  are  handled,  sis  has  been 
pointed  out  here  repeatedly  by  other 
Members  who  have  preceded  me. 

Let  us  see  what  is  involved  here  for  a 
moment.  What  is  there  in  this  resolu- 
tion that  you  are  opposed  to? 

Last  night  I  took  the  resolution  and 
broke  down  its  sentences  and  clauses. 
It  states — 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives affirms  its  support  for  the  President  In 
Its  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

Is  anybody  in  this  House  opposed  to 
that? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  have  to  under  the 
circumstances,  but  I  do  not  want  to  set 
a  precedent  because  of  the  limitation  of 
my  time.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  How  can  we  be  as- 
sured, if  the  President  thinks  a  nego- 
tiated pesice  can  only  be  secured  by  in- 
creasing the  war  effort,  that  he  will  not 
use  that  as  a  justification? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  suitable  question  under  the  circimi- 
stances.  There  is  nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion that  would  authorize  escalation. 

The  second  question,  and  I  ask  the 
question  again  and  Members  can  answer 
it— not  to  me  now  under  the  limited 
time  of  this  rule,  but  answer  it  when 
they  go  back  home — when  they  go  back 
to  their  electorate  and  tell  them  why 
they  opposed  this  resolution  for  a  just 
peace  and  for  the  other  provisions.  And 
do  not  forget  for  one  moment,  sirs,  that 


the  boys  over  there  who  are  wading 
through  the  rice  paddles  want  a  just 
peace.  And  do  not  forget,  sirs,  that  they 
and  their  parents,  when  a  Member's 
name  appears  on  that  ticket  next  year, 
will  remember  whether  a  Member  sat 
here  and  voted  to  say  he  was  against  a 
just  peace  in  Vietnam  and  supported  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  end  this  war 
honorably. 

The  resolution  goes  on  to  say:  "ex- 
presses the  earnest  hope  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  such  a  peace"— 
is  there  anything  wrong  with  that?  Who 
is  opposed  to  that  language? 

The  resolution  continues:  "calls  at- 
tention to  the  numerous  peaceful  over- 
tures which  the  United  States  has  made 
in  good  faith  toward  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam"— is  there  anything 
wrong  with  that?  Did  not  President  Ei- 
seaihower  and  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson,  as  well  as  President 
Nixon,  seek  that  objective?  Is  this  reso- 
lution not  along  the  same  line,  I  ask 
Members  who  would  like  to  oppose  it — 
but  I  would  advise  them  not  to — with 
what  the  previous  President,  President 
Johnson,  was  advocating  and  enimciat- 
ing?  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

It  also  provides:  "approves  and  sup- 
ports the  principles  enunciated  by  the 
President  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
government" — who  is  opposed  to  that? 
The  resolution  fxui;her  reads:  "that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  abide  by  the 
results  of  such  elections" — who  is  op- 
posed to  that? 

It  goes  on:  "and  supports  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  call  upon  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  announce  its  will- 
ingness to  honor  such  elections  and  to 
abide  by  such  results  and  to  allow  the 
issues  in  controversy  to  be  peacefully  so 
resolved." 

Who  can  honestly  oppose  this  provi- 
sion? 

My  friends,  never  in  the  history  of  this 
proud  young  Republic  has  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  was, 
bowed,  as  it  were,  almost  to  his  knees 
and  begged  North  Vietnam  to  come  to 
the  peace  table  and  negotiate  in  good 
faith  for  peace.  Every  conceivable  effort 
has  been  made.  We  have  humbled  our- 
selves as  a  great  powerful  nation  to  this 
third-rate  group  over  there.  And  what 
do  they  do?  They  say:  "We  will  discuss 
only  one  thing  and  that  is  that  you  with- 
draw completely." 

I  have  been  a  hawk.  I  would  prefer 
the  term  eagle.  But  I  have  come  reluc- 
tantly to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam.  So  has  the  Presi- 
dent, so  let  us  give  him  a  little  applause 
too.  So  did  President  Johnson. 

But  why  have  I  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion? I  have  come  to  it  simply  because 
we  have  made  the  mistake  under  all  the 
administrations  that  have  been  in  power 
since  this  war  started,  of  following  the 
old  appeasement  policy.  We  have  been 
permitting  the  other  side  to  call  the  sig- 
nals, and  we  have  been  running  the  de- 
fensive play.  We  cannot  win  a  war  that 
way.  We  cannot  win  a  diplomatic  peace 
that  way  ansmiore  than  a  footbedl  game 
can  win  under  such  rules  of  the  game. 


The  pecHde  of  this  country  became 
wearied  of  the  wsu:  under  this  "no  win" 
policy,  as  was  inevitable. 

Finally,  now  that  it  is  apparent  that 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple want  to  see  this  war  brought  to  a 
speedy  but  honorable  conclusion.  And, 
now  that  the  President,  who  inherited 
this  war,  and  is  apparently  as  interested 
as  anycme  in  seeing  our  forces  with- 
drawn, I  would  ask  those  who  oppose 
this  resolution,  what  it  is  they  want.  The 
President  has  already  begun  withdraw- 
ing oiu-  troops.  Are  these  («)ponents  ask- 
ing that  he  withdraw  them  overnight? 
Is  it  possible  that  such  precipitous  action 
could  be  taken  without  running  the  risk 
of  one  of  the  greatest  bloodbaths  in  his- 
tory, with  both  our  South  Vietnam  allies 
and  our  own  troops  doing  the  bloodlet- 
ting. Surely,  reasonable  Members  must 
realize  that  he  is  following  the  only  prac- 
tical conclusion  imder  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  in  which  he,  as  the  consti- 
tutional Commander  in  Chief  and  for- 
eign policjrmaker,  can  sensibly  follow. 

With  all  deference  to  the  dissenters, 
permit  me  to  warn  you  that  a  defeat  of 
or  a  substantial  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion will  serve  only  to  further  the  mis- 
taken view  of  Hanoi  that  ttiis  country  is 
divided  and  does  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

We  could  have  won  this  war  if  we  had 
been  united  in  the  beginning  and  stayed 
united  and  gone  out  to  win,  rather  than 
trying  to  appease  some  foreign  power,  to 
wit.  Russia  or  China. 

Russia  wants  war  no  more  than  we 
want  war. 

China  wants  war  no  more  than  we 
want  war. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  the  neither 
one  of  them  has  ever  committed  a  single 
msui  to  fire  a  gun.  but  they  have  used 
other  people  to  do  their  fighting. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  support  this  res- 
olution and  to  send  the  word  over  there 
that  we  are  backing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  effort  to  withdraw 
our  forces  in  an  orderly  manner  and  win 

a  just  peace. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  quonim 
Is  not  present. 

The  Dooiiceeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  CQerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  225,  nays  132,  not  voting  76, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  294] 
YEAS— 225 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 


Anderson,  Annunzlo 

Tenn.  Arends 

Andrews,  Ala.  Asplnall 

Andrews,  Ayres 

N.  Dak.  Baring 


Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
BlaDton 
Boggs 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown .  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhtU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Oaffery 
Camp 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Bdmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Pallon 
Felgban 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Foreman 
Fountain 
FrellDgbuysen 
Prey 
Puqua 
Gali&anakls 
Garmatz 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
G rover 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Ashbrook 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass- 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carter 
Celler 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
C\ilver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 


Oubaer 

Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
sehmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Har^a 
Harvey 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hogan 
Holineld 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icdiord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kasen 
Kee 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

LatU 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMlUan 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MinEball 
Mize 
Mlzell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
.  Morton 
Murphy,  ni. 
Miirphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
NlchoU 
O'Konski 
Passman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettu 

NAYS— 132 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Plndley 

Foley 

Fraser 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Gaydos 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 


PbUbln 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poll 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

Rhodes 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Booney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebelliu 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  WU. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Tatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lowe  n  stein 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mikva 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 
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O'NeUl,  Mass 

OttlDger 

Patten 

Pike 

PodeU 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Rarlck 

Bees 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Reiua 

Rlegle 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 


Abbltt 
Ashley 
Barrett 
B«U.  CalU. 
Betts 
Boning 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Button 
Cabell 
Cabin 
Carey 
Chlsbolm 
Cramer 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent     ,_ 
Mwardi^La. 
illberg 
Bach 
Fascell 
Flood 
Pord, 
wnuam  D. 
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I 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

StOermaln 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Stafford 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Tlernan 

NOT  VOTING— 76 


Tunney 

Udall 

Cllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 

Zwach 


Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Qettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

GrUBn 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hooner 

Jobnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

Madden 

Matblas 

MeskiU 

Mills 

Mollohan 


Moss 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pollock 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rostenkowskl 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scbwengel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Utt 

Welcker 

Whalley 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

;  Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  for.  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy  against. 

Mr.  Mollohan  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Pollock  for,  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.   Button. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vaiLla. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr,  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.   Davis  of   Georgia  with   Mr.   Whalley. 

Mr.    Hanna   with   Mr.    Bell    of   California. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  CaroUna  with  Mr. 
EUberg. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Griffin. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  252,  nays  100,  not  voting  81, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  295] 
YEAS— 252 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Bean,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleid 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederl)erg 
Cener 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
IJanlels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Bdmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Bshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flowers 


Plynt  Nichols 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  O'Konski 


Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Frledel 

PHilton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Oarmatz 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

G  rover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

sctunldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrel>e 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMinan 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mainiard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 


Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  111. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Rhodes 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadel>erg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sel>ellus 

Stiipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl  • 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Asbbrook 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Parbsteln 
Flndiey 
Foley 
Fraser 
Gaydos 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 


NAYS— iOO 

Griffiths 

Grose 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


Oljey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Nein,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Pike 

Podell 

Rarlck 

Rees 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Reld,  N.Y. 
Heckler,  Mass.    Reuss 
Helstoskl 


Hicks 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Kasteomeler 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lowensteln 

McCloskey 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Nedzl 
NU 


Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

T'leman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 61 

Abbltt  Ford,  Mlzell 

Ashley  William  D.  Mollohan 

Barrett  Pulton,  Tenn.  Moss 

Bell,  Calif.  GaUagher  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Betts  Gettys  Patman     ' 

Blatnlk  Glalmo  Pepper 

Boiling  Gibbons  Pollock 

Bow  Goldwater  Powell 

Brasco  Goodllng  Preyer,  N.C. 

Brooks  Grlflln  Price,  Tex. 

Broyhlll,  N.C.     Hanna  Pryor.  Ark. 

Bush  Hansen,  Wash.  Rallsback 

Button  Hastings  Relfel 

Cabell  Hubert  Rivers 

Cabin  Hosmer  Roberts 

Carey  Johnson,  Pa.  Rostenkowski 

Clilsholm  Jones,  Tenn.  Sandman 

Cramer  Klrwan  Saylor 

Davis,  Ga,  Landrum  Schwengel 

Dawson  Leggett  Smith.  Iowa 

Delaney  Lipscomb  Stephens 

Denney  Long,  La.  Stuckey 

Dent  Long,  Md.  Teague,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La.  McCarthy  Thompson.  N.J. 

Ellberg  Matblas  Utt 

Esch  Mesklll  Welcker 

FasceU  Mills  Whalley 
Flood 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H6bert  for.  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Rallsback  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Denney  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  William  D.  Pord 
against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.   Moss  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Sandman.  / 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Caliill.  / 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 


Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Bach. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  MesUll. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas. 

Mr,  Roberts  with  Mr.  Mizell. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  MT. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recoiisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  613. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMmXE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  613.  with 
Mr.  Flynt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair)  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  ,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
my  father  was  in  his  twenties  he  went  to 
Prance  as  a  member  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  Inspired  by  the  mag- 
nificent idealism  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
my  father  felt  that  he  was  helping  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  in 
what  his  generation  grandly  dreamed 
might  be  a  war  to  end  wars. 

The  war  was  won,  but  the  peace  was 
lost^largely  through  our  precipitate 
haste  to  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole 
sordid  mess,  to  be  done  with  the  world 
and  its  mundane  miseries.  They  called 
it  isolationism.  And,  true  to  President 
Wilsons  prophecy,  war  came  again. 

In  my  20th  year,  I  was  awarded  a  com- 
mission in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  flew 
missions  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  Hating  war  and  its 
gory  panoply — not  hating  the  Japanese — 
I  nonetheless  knew  that  aggression  must 
not  be  tolerated.  I  took  comfort  in 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  four  freedoms  and 


in  the  hope  that  their  promise  might  be 
extended  to  all  mankind. 

My  desire  to  come  to  Congress  was 
born  of  a  yearning  to  make  some  decent 
contribution  to  the  arranging  of  a  sane 
and  orderly  world  in  which  men,  coming 
to  look  upon  one  another  as  fallible 
brothers,  might  learn  to  compose  their 
differences  by  the  rule  of  reason,  and 
from  which  the  threatening  damoclean 
sword  of  war  which  had  hung  so  men- 
acingly over  two  generations  might  be 
removed  forever.  And  that  was  my 
dream. 

Two  weeks  ago,  my  son  returned  from 
his  second  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

This  grim  and  haunting  spectacle,  in- 
tensely personal  though  it  is,  is  mirrored 
in  many  thousands  of  families  through- 
out this  land.  It  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  a  deeply  philosophical  question: 

Must  each  generation  make  this  quest 
anew  merely  to  find  at  the  end  of  its 
rainbow  neither  golden  peace  nor  holy 
grail,  but  only  another  pot  of  bitter  dis- 
illusionment? Is  the  human  race  doomed 
to  repeat  Lady  Macbeth's  nightmare,  ad 
infinitum,  through  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow  to  no  other  end  than 
dusty  death? 

Must  we  perforce  abandon  hope,  and 
wash  our  hands  and  quit? 

Or  is  there  still  in  the  mind  and  in- 
nate purpose  of  civilized  man  the  hope 
to  keep  trying — to  search  until  we  find 
the  way  to  settle  our  conflicts  in  peace? 
I  am  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
there  still  can  be  the  hope  and  the  faith 
to  keep  trying.  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  earnestly  shares  that  hope  and 
that  commitment. 

In  Paris  our  negotiators  seek — so  far 
with  little  result— to  find  a  basis  on 
which  the  Vietnam  war  may  be  ended 
without  deserting  reason  or  doing  vio- 
lence to  justice. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  transcripts  of 
the  Paris  peace  taiks  lifts  one  central 
fact  into  bold  relief  and  indisputable 
clarity.  U.S.  negotiators  have  been  con- 
sistently conciliatory,  reasonably  amelia- 
tory,  and  responsibly  flexible  in  their 
sincere  search  for  avenues  of  possible 
agreement;  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  representatives  have  been 
doggedly  dogmatic  and  intractably  un- 
yielding in  their  intransigent  insistence 
upon  a  wholly  one-sided  settlement  em- 
bodying their  rigid  and  imrealistic  de- 
mands which  include  the  immediate  and 
total  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military 
presence  and  the  forced  overthrow  of  the 
elected  South  Vietnamese  Government 
prior  even  to  the  discussion  of  any  other 
matters. 

One  cannot  study  this  transcript  with 
any  objectivity  and  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  adversary  fully  anticipates  our 
total  capitulation  to  its  terms  and  bases 
this  expectation  upon  the  tragic  miscon- 
ception that  the  American  public  and 
the  American  Congress  do  not  support 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  a 
just  settlement  and  in  fact  oppose  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  our  nego- 
tiating posture  has  been  bjised. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Grovemment 
clearly  expects  that  the  people  and  the 
Congress  in  short  time  will  Insist  upon 


our  official  abandonment  of  the  princi- 
ple of  nonviolent  local  self-determina- 
tion, through  the  electoral  process  and 
will  acquiesce  instefwi  in  supine  sulwnis- 
slon  to  a  forced  imposition  upon  South 
Vietnam  of  an  appointed  coalition  gov- 
ernment in  the  nature  of  that  which  was 
forced  upon  China  some  23  years  ago  and 
which  quickly  succumbed  through  inter- 
nal intrigue  to  the  monolithic  govern- 
ment of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

That  is  the  inescapable  conclusion  one 
must  draw  from  a  study  of  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

Given  this  inflexible  position  of  the 
adversary  and  the  misconception  of 
American  opinion  upon  which  it  is  based, 
what  are  our  alternatives? 

If  we  should  forsake  all  hope  for  a 
negotiated  end  to  the  war,  we  would 
have  two  major  basic  choices: 

We  could  sharply  escalate  our  military 
response,  bring  to  bear  our  most  awesome 
weaponry  in  a  total  military  commit- 
ment, reduce  North  Vietnam  to  a  ruin 
of  cinders  and  charred  rubble — and  in  so 
doing  risk  the  possibility  of  world  war 

m. 

Or  we  could  submit  to  the  terms  de- 
mand^ by  Hanoi,  abandon  the  people  of 
SouthVietnam  to  whatever  fate  may  be- 
fall them,  withdraw  our  forces  and  thus 
desert  the  basic  principle  for  which  we 
already  have  sacrificed  so  much. 

Neither  of  the  aforestated  courses 
would  be  consonant  with  the  American 
character  or  with  our  most  profound  his- 
toric convictions.  Neither  would  leave  us 
with  a  clear  conscience. 

The  only  real  alternative  is  a  just  and 
fair  negotiated  peace. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  more  fully  in  the 
debate  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman says  there  are  only  two  alter- 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  said  there  are  these  two  major 
alternatives  if  we  simply  abandon  hope 
of  a  negotiated  settlement.  There  may  be 
others,  and  various  shades  and  grada- 
tions of  these  two. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  only  reason  I  raise 
the  question  is  because  the  principal  al- 
ternative the  President  discusses  is  nei- 
ther of  those  two.  What  he  talks  about  is 
Vietnamization  of  the  war,  a  concept 
which  does  not  contemplate  settlement 
or  capitulation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
certainly  take  issue  with  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement  that  the  President  does 
not  anticipate  a  negotiated  settlement. 
I  think  the  President  definitely  does.  He 
has  said  repeatedly  that  this  is  a  quick 
way  out  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  answer  a 
bit  more  fully  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  earlier.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
question,  and  it  deserves  a  fair  answer. 
The  gentleman  asked  earlier,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  whether  or  not  I  inter- 
preted the  passage  of  this  resolution  to 
be  an  endorsement  of  everything  that 
was  said  by  the  President  in  his  Novem- 
ber 3  speech. 
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Of  course,  the  resolution  was  drafted 
prior  to  the  November  3  speech.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  should  be  taken  so  much  as 
an  endorsement  of  a  speech  as  it  is  an 
endorsement  of  a  poUcy,  and  I  think  the 
policy  is  extremely  clear  in  the  resolu- 
tion itself. 

In  answer  to  those  who  ask  what  is  its 
intent,  the  intent  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
words  of  the  resolution.  There  is  no 
hidden  meaning.  It  means  exactly  what 
it  says.  It  affirms  the  efforts  of  our  Pres- 
ident in  his  search  for  a  just  peace  and 
in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  such  a  peace. 
I  want  to  affirm  that  support.  I  believe 
most  of  the  membership  so  desires. 

Beyond  this,  the  resolution  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  numerous  peaceful  overtures 
that  the  United  States  has  made  in  good 
faith  toward  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam.  Those  certaonly  include  the  re- 
duction of  forces  initiated  by  President 
Nixon  as  well  as  the  cessation  of  bombing 
ordered  by  President  Johnson. 

But  principally  it  makes  this  great 
thrust,  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
Ooremment  by  means  of  free  elections. 
President-Nixon  has  said  that  the  one  es- 
sential ingredient  to  a  just  peace  is  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled 
to  choose  their  own  future.  I  emphati- 
cally agree  with  that.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Government  itself,  attacked  and 
criticized  as  it  has  been  by  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  others,  has  pub- 
licly embraced  the  idea  of  free  elections 
in  which  all  the  political  parties  and 
groups,  including  the  Vietcong,  wliich  is 
now  bearing  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment, can  freely  participate. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu:  i 

If  they  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  re- 
siUts  of  the  electloiu,  an  electoral  commission 
could  be  set  up,  In  which  ail  political  par- 
ties and  groups,  including  the  NLF,  now 
fighting  against  us,  could  be  represented.  The 
electoral  commission  will  assure  equal  op- 
portunities In  the  campaigning  to  all  candi- 
dates. 

It  truly  seems  to  me  some  of  our  peo- 
ple have  been  to  great  pains  to  find  fault 
with  the  Saigon  Government  which,  after 
all,  is  an  elected  government.  Composed 
of  mortal  creatures,  that  government  no 
doubt  has  faults.  Perhaps  it  is  not  an  im- 
maculate paragon  of  virtue.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  governments  in  the 
world  are.  But  it  clearly  does  have  one 
honest  credential  of  having  been  chosen 
in  an  election.  As  for  the  Government  in 
Hanoi,  it  was  not  elected  by  anybody. 

We  can  stand  all  day  and  in  good  con- 
science on  the  principle  of  local  non- 
violent self-determination,  first  enun- 
ciated by  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  believe  that 
is  in  historic  harmony  with  every  civiliz- 
ing act  of  progress  since  the  signing  of 
the  Magna  Carta. 

If  we  would  negotiate  a  peace,  there 
must  be  certain  clear  purposes  upon 
which  our  negotiating  posture  is  based. 
The  President  has  declared  that  the  one 
basic  principle  to  which  we  commit  our- 
selves is  that  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam shall  be  determined  by  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam — through  elections 
open  to  all  South  Vietnamese,  including 
the  Vietcong,  and  supervised  by  an  im- 
partial international  agency. 


The  President  has  afOrmed  our  will- 
ingness to  let  the  people  speak  and  thten 
to  abide  by  their  decision.  Could  there 
possibly  be  a  fairer  basis  for  settlement? 
Could  we  in  good  conscience  settle  for 
less?  This  resolution  sifflrms  that  posi- 
tion. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  world- 
wide ferment  of  ideas  and  about  the  rev- 
olution of  nationalistic  aspirations 
among  imderdeveloped  countries.  Some 
see  in  this  the  hope  of  the  futiu*.  Very 
well.  But  must  the  revolutions  be  bloody? 
Must  they  of  necessity  be  determined  by 
the  clash  of  arms?  Must  the  victory  in- 
evitably go  to  him  who  can  raise  the 
largest  army  or  employ  the  most  diaboli- 
cal tactics  of  terror?  Is  not  the  only 
logical  alternative  to  be  found  in  estab- 
lishing orderly  processes  for  democratic 
change,  in  the  peaceful  electoral  method 
of  ascertaining  and  assuring  the  public 
wiU?  Does  not  oiu-  hope — and  that  of 
manldnd  itself — lie  in  the  substitution 
of  ballots  for  bullets? 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  This  is 
the  thorn  upon  which  the  negotiations 
are  stalled.  The  adversary  thus  far  has 
scorned  the  possibility  of  elections.  It 
holds  out  instead  for  a  coalition  govern- 
ment— appointed,  not  elected — imposed 
from  the  outside  by  the  negotiators.  And 
this  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  all  in 
which  we  believe. 

We  have  said  that  we  are  there  not 
to  impose  upon  the  Vietnamese  a  govern- 
ment of  our  choice  but  to  protect  their 
right  to  a  government  of  their  choice. 
This  is  a  sacred  principle.  This  is  the 
principle  for  which  nearly  40,000  brave 
Americsm  men  have  died.  This  Is  the 
principle  which  this  resolution  affirms. 

I  do  not  se^  how  we  could  settle  for 
less  than  that. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  saying  to  Hanoi, 
to  the  Vietcong,  "Yes,  we  want  peace. 
Yes.  we  want  a  fair  negotiated  peace.  Yes, 
we  are  willing  to  talk  about  any  of  those 
possibilities  which  might  open  up  ave- 
nues of  agreement.  The  only  thing  we 
would  regard  as  a  fundamental  and  in- 
dispensable foundation  for  that  peace  is 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  them- 
selves should  have  an  opportimity  to  say 
what  kind  of  a  government  and  what 
kind  of  a  futiu^  they  will  have." 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Just  on  the  question  of 
the  meaning  of  the  resolution,  does  the 
resolution,  as  the  gentleman  understands 
it,  give  approval  to  the  policy  of  Viet- 
namization  which  the  President  enim- 
ciated  on  November  3? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  certainly  would  think 
so,  by  inference  at  least,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  a  part  of  what  we  refer 
to  when  we  say  "peaceful  overtures," 
those  acts  and  overtures  of  good  will.  Cer- 
tainly the  resolution  does  not,  by  either 
word  or  inference,  take  issue  against  this 
initiative  of  President  Nixon. 

The  Vietnamization  of  the  war  cer- 
tainly I  embrace.  I  believe  the  rate  and 
speed  of  the  Vietnamization  of  the  war 
is  a  thing  which  the  President  must  in 
his  own  good  sense  determine.  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  President  miist 
make  those  decisions  on  the  basis  of  cur- 


rent information  available  to  him  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  The  House  cannot  pre- 
sume foreknowledge  of  future  military 
possibilities.  The  resolution  does  make 
approving  reference  to  "numerous  peace- 
ful overtures  which  the  United  States  has 
made  in  good  faith."  As  I  have  said,  these 
obviously  include  the  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing ordered  by  I^-esident  Johnson  and 
the  systematic  troop  reductions  initiated 
by  President  Nixon,  The  House  is  not  at- 
tempting herein  to  advise  the  President 
on  military  matters.  It  is  expressing  sup- 
port for  his  efforts  to  negotiate  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  like,  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  be  very  happy 
if  the  gentleman  would. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is>  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  in  all  this  yet  one  other 
thing  involved. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  international 
principle — whether  or  not  we  support 
the  President  in  his  call,  his  essential 
call,  for  a  government  determined  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  If  we  agree  to 
that,  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  could 
find  anjrthing  in  this  resolution  that 
would  be  distasteful  to  him. 

Then  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  other 
question,  and  a  very  proper  question,  in- 
volved, and  that  is  not  an  international 
question  so  much  as  it  is  a  domestic  ques- 
tion. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  posed  the  question  in  his  book, 
"The  Public  Philosophy."  We  wondered 
aloud  whether  a  nation  such  as  ours, 
depending  as  it  does  upon  public  support 
for  major  international  policies,  could 
survive  the  stresses  and  strains  of  a 
world  grown  suddenly  small  and  keenly 
demanding. 

Is  representative  democracy  still  work- 
able? We  face  what  has  been  variously 
called  a  crisis  of  the  institution  and  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  Is  policy  capable  of 
being  made  by  the  duly  chosen  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  meeting  in  delibera- 
tive assembly?  Is  it  to  be  determined  by 
newscasters?  Or  is  it  to  be  set  by  him 
who  can  shout  the  loudest,  or  raise  the 
largest  crowd  in  the  streets,  or  threaten 
the  greatest  disruption  if  his  whim  is 
not  obeyed? 

And  this  largely  domestic  question  has 
a  bearing  on  and  must  be  seen  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  broader  international 
principle  involved — whether  all  of  our 
tomorrows  must  be  stained  as  dark  with 
blood  as  our  yesterdays;  or  whether  so 
sublime  a  sacrifice  as  has  been  made  may 
help  to  usher  in  a  new  day  in  which  rea- 
son may  replace  riot,  negotiation  may 
replace  gunfire,  and  ballots  may  sup- 
plant bullets  as  instruments  of  self-de- 
termination. 

Each  of  these  questions  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  resolution  presently  before 
you.  For  my  part  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome  and  no  fear  for  the  future. 
We — and  the  system  we  represent — shall 
prove  equal  to  the  challenge. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  less  than 
this  minimum  resolution  could  be  em- 


braced in  good  conscience  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  least  we  could  do.  It  is  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  responsible  foreign  policy,  and  it 
seems  to  me  4t  is  ova  clear  obligation 
as  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  uphold  a  re«x)nsible,  biparti- 
san foreign  poUcy  and  to  uphold  the 
President,  who,  vmder  our  Constitution 
is  the  one  person  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  executing  international 
negotiations  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  One  of  the  concerns  we 
have  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
not  testified.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  not  testified.  None  of  the  negotiators 
have  testified.  There  is  no  record  on 
which  we  can  base  the  legislative  action. 
In  the  President's  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 3 — and  you  indicated  yoiu:  support  of 
the  policy  of  Vietnamization,  and  that 
is  all  we  have  to  go  on — he  says: 

M  I  conclude  that  Increased  enemy  action 
leopardlzes  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  strong,  effective 
measures  to  deal  with  that  situation. 


What  we  want  to  know  from  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  is  if  in  the  spring  or 
in  the  summer  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  coUapsed— as  one  Member  of  this 
House  has  said,  you  do  not  get  victory 
by  proxy— then  does  that  mean  we  will 
go  back  in  with  additional  troops  and 
reescalate  the  war  and  go  back  to  what  it 
was  2  years  ago?  Maybe  that  is  what 
we  should  do.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  First  let  me  comment 
on  the  gentleman's  statement  that  there 
was  no  formal  testimony  on  this  resolu- 
tion by  people  from  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  This  resolution  is  not  an 
expression  of  the  executive  branch.  This 
is  an  expression  of  the  House.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  seek  advice  or 
testimony  from  outside  soiu-ces.  Among 
the  resolution's  cosponsors  are  25  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. After  all  the  months  of  our  con- 
cern with  this  issue  and  the  literally  mil- 
lions of  words  that  have  been  spoken  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House,  surely  every  Mem- 
ber knows  how  he  feels  on  a  question  so 
basic  as  this.  If  any  Member  of  the  House 
still  has  no  opinion,  it  is  doubtful  that 
lengthy  hearings  would  help  him  arrive 

at  one. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man's hypothetical  question.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  wants  me  to  tell 
him  what  I  would  do — or  what  the  Presi- 
dent would  do — or  what  all  of  us  should 
do— if  unaccountably  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  should  suddenly  collapse. 
How  on  earth  could  I  be  expected  to  an- 
swer such  a  question  as  that?  Of  course, 
the  resolution  does  not  anticipate  any 
such  contingency.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
and  unreasonable  in  the  extreme  to  ex- 
pect it  to  do  so.  All  the  evidence  points 
in  the  other  direction.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion whatever  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  about  to  collapse. 

Merely  to  raise  such  a  question  at  this 
point,  or  to  expect  me  to  address  myself 
to  it  with  some  all-wise  finality,  is  surely 
unwise  and  wholly  beside  the  point  of 


this  resolution.  To  anticipate  such  a  con- 
tingency is  to  assume  that  our  negotiat- 
ing effort  wUl  fail,  and  that  our  mUitary 
effort  vrtll  fail,  and  that  our  Vietnamiza- 
tion effort  also  will  faU.  To  make  such 
an  assumption  qxilte  obviously  would  be 
to  do  an  injustice  to  our  negotiators  and 
to  make  their  task  still  more  difficult.  It 
also  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  brave 
American  men  and  the  dedicated  South 
Vietnamese  men  engaged  in  our  mili- 
tary effort,  and  for  us  to  assume  such  an 
outcome  would  be  to  make  their  task 
more  difficult.  So  of  course  I  am  not 
going  to  indulge  any  such  presumption. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  yield  further. 
I  caimot  yield  further.  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  questions  if  I 
can.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  harsh.  Please 
forgive  me  if  I  appear  to  be.  The  genUe- 
man  from  Washington  is  my  friend,  and 
I  respect  him  fully. 

It  simply  seems  to  me  that  we  would 
do  a  very  great  injustice  to  our  men  in 
the  field  if  we  were  to  make  an  assump- 
tion such  as  the  one  the  gentleman  de- 
sires for  me  to  make— or  if  we  in  the 
House  were  to  say  by  the  action  we  take, 
as  Senator  Goodkll  has  suggested,  that 
we  demand  all  of  our  troops  be  with- 
drawn as  of  a  certain  date.  To  do  so 
would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  severely  xmdermine  our 
negotiators. 

To  do  that  would  be  to  say  very  plainly 
to  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong:  "You  don't 
need  to  make  any  concessions  at  all.  You 
don't  need  to  make  any  effort  to  come 
to  terms  with  us.  Just  stay  there  and 
keep  fighting  us  and  keep  your  troops 
there  on  the  groimd  as  long  as  you  can — 
because  we  promise  you  we  will  be  out 
entirely  as  of  a  certain  fixed  date,  and 
if  you  can  just  hold  on  until  then  you  will 
arrive  at  your  desired  end  without  hav- 
ing even  to  discuss  the  situation  with  us." 
So  of  course  this  resolution  does  not 
take  off  at  any  such  tangent  as  that.  I 
cannot  imagine  anyone  desiring  that  it 
should  unless  he  siqaply  wanted  to  make 
things  difficult  for  the  President,  or  im- 
less  he  were  just  intent  on  trying  to  em- 
barrass the  President,  and  I  cannot  \m- 
derstand  how  anyone  would  want  to  do 
that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  res- 
olution states  two  things  very  clearly. 
It  states  that  we  support  the  President 
in  his  search  to  negotiate  a  just  peace 
and  to  see  that  there  are  free  elections. 
If  the  contingency  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  talking  about,  that 
our  troops  will  remain  there  next  sum- 
mer, should  arise  and  if  they  are  jeop- 
ardized, I  do  not  see  anything  in  this 
resolution  which  says  the  President  will 
escalate  the  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  resolution 
that  says  he  should  do  anything  about 
it.  That  Is  a  problem  that  would  have  to 
be  faced  at  the  time.  If  those  people  who 


are  vociferous  now  and  want  us  to  aban- 
don our  troops  who  are  in  Vietnam  if 
they  are  placed  in  Jeopardy  and  pull  out 
and  leave  them  to  their  fate,  they  can 
advocate  that  if  they  like.  I  am  against 
that  alternative. 

This  resolution  is  a  resolution  for 
peace.  There  are  no  contingencies  about 
escalation.  And  there  should  not  be. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  quite  fully  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  all  we  have  is  the 
fact  that  the  President  after  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted  came  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House,  and  I  have  read  the  para- 
graphs previously  that  adopted  this. 
What  some  of  us  are  saying  is  not  that 
we  do  anything  on  this,  but  wait  and  let 
the  President  bring  in  his  programs  and 
then,  as  a  dehberative  body,  decide  pro 
or  con  and  not  rush  forward  into  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  believe  the  President  al- 
ready has  done  his  best  to  state  to  the 
American  people  what  his  program  is 
while  still  leaving  himself  the  basic  ir- 
reducible options  which  any  President 
would  have  to  have.  I  think  we  can  do 
no  less  than  to  grant  him  this  opportu- 
nity to  carry  forward  his  negotiating  ef- 
fort with  the  clear  showing  that  the 
House  overwhelmingly  supports  his  un- 
dertaking to  bring  a  just  peace.  Let  us 
demonstrate  by  our  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion that  we  still  are  in  harmony  with 
that  basic  principle  enimciated  by  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  October  of  1962.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said : 

Our  goal  is  not  the  victory  of  might,  but 
the  vindication  of  right— not  peace  at  the 

expense  of  freedom,  but  both  peacf  and  free- 
dom, here  in  thU  hemisphere  and — around 

the   world.   God   wiUlng,   that  goal   will   be 

achieved. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  recommend 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  that 
he  read  a  little  history  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  There  is  a  biography  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  on  this  subject  which 
is  an  illustration  of  what  happened  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  tried  to  run  that  war,  item  by 
item  and  law  by  law  from  here.  That  war 
was  right  across  the  river.  It  took  Mr. 
Lincoln  about  2V2  years  to  find  out  he 
had  better  be  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  leave  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  out  of  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  bring  his  program  up  here  item 
by  item  and  time  by  time  and  say  when 
he  intends  to  bring  home  that  division  or 
this  division. 

We  are  saying  we  want  peace,  we  want 
a  just  peace,  nothiiig  more  and  nothing 
less. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman  frwn  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  hsis  again  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
of  us  is  trying  to  establish  certain  pro- 
grams. All  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio  Is  that  we  are  saying  that  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  hsis  gone 
through  with  a  series  of  Presidents  run- 
ning the  war,  and  the  President  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  We  are  worried  about  res- 
olutions like  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution or  the  earlier  ones  giving  author- 
ity beyond  which  we  had  no  intention 
of  going  and  we  have  to  try  to  clarify 
this  on  the  floor  of  the  House  because 
we  have  no  other  history  behind  us. 

I  certainly  think  this  body  is  not  nm- 
nlng  the  war  day  by  day  and  I  do  not 
think  it  has  attempted  to  do  so  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  gentleman  intended 
that  it  should. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Concerning  the  gentle- 
man's last  stated  apprehension,  this  res- 
olution is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  on  at  least 
three  counts:  First,  its  thrust  is  entirely 
toward  peace,  not  war.  The  Tonkin  res- 
olution specifically  refers  to  acts  of  mili- 
tary reprisal — "all  necessary  steps.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force."  The 
present  resolution  explicitly  supports  £ind 
encourages  the  President  in  his  efforts  t^ 
negotiate  peace. 

-  Second,  the  Tonkin  resolution,  by  in- 
fferenCS'at  least,  seemed  to  broaden  Pres- 
idential powers — "the  United  States  is 
prepared,  as  the  President  determines,  to 
take  all  necessary  steps."  Nothing  in  the 
present  resolution  could  be  in  any  way 
so  construed. 

Third,  the  Tonkin  resolution  implied 
approval  for  future  acts  by-' the  Execu- 
tive— "all  necessary  measures."  This  res- 
olution, by  contrast,  explicitly  refers  to 
actions  already  taken  and  positions  al- 
ready expressed.  It  is  not  "open  ended." 
It  endorses  positions  the  President  al- 
ready has  taken. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia >(  Mr.  TUNNEY). 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
one  thing  clearly  imderstood.  I  support 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  efiforts  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 
I  am  completely  convinced  that  the  Pres- 
ident wants  an  honorable  peace.  The 
statements  that  he  made  as  a  candidate, 
his  major  addresses  of  May  14,  1969,  and 
November  3,  1969,  and  all  reported  pro- 
nouncements, public  and  private,  suggest 
President. Nixon  is  searching  for  a  way 
to  end  I  this  vicious  and  divisive 
conflict. 

Why  then  am  I  going  to  vote  against 
House  Resolution  613  and  other  related 
resolutions?  My  reasons  are: 

First.  In  a  totally  unprecedented  fash- 
ion thp  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee reported  House  Resolution  613  out  of 
committee  without  so  much  as  an  hour  of 
hearings  and  only  2  days  after  it  had  been 
introduced  in  the  House.  This  is  the  first 
resolution  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  be 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mitee  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. The  Tonkin  resolution  was  the  con- 
gressional stamp  of  approval  that  the 
Johnson  administration  used  to  consti- 
tutionally justify  the  enlargement  of  our 
commitment  to  Vietnam  from  23,000  "ad- 
visers" to  almost  550,000  combatants. 
Few,  if  any.  Congressmen  voting  for  the 
Oiilf  of  Tonkin  resolution  had  any  in- 
kling that  they  were  voting  for  such  an 


extraordinary  increase  in  American  in- 
volvement in  the  war.  House  Resolution 
613  offers  the  House  a  unique  opportunity 
to  review  the  history  of  oxu*  presence  in 
Vietnam,  to  analyze  our  original  objec- 
tives in  light  of  present  policies,  to  study 
the  soclaJ,  political,  and  economic  Im- 
pact of  the  war  upon  the  United  States, 
and  to  evaluate  what  alternatives  are 
open  to  our  Government  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war. 

The  precipitous  action  which  the 
House  is  about  to  take  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 613  serves  only  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  body  is  abdicating  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  in  reviewing  the 
application  of  military-oriented  foreign 
policy  and  will  serve  instead  as  a  mere 
cheering  section  for  the  Chief  Executive. 
Quick,  reflexive  response  on  one  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  Vietnam  war  is 
enough.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  a 
glutton  for  piuiishment.  The  Congress 
has  a  second  chance,  let  us  use  it. 

Second.  A  second  reason  for  voting 
against  this  resolution  is  that  it  appears 
befbre  this  House  with  a  closed  rule  and 
no  opportunity  for  amending  it.  If  it  is, 
as  its  sponsors  suggest,  an  a£Qnnation  of 
congressional  support  for  the  President 
in  his  attempts  to  achieve  peace,  a  much 
simpler  format  could  have  been  devised. 
A  resolution  could  have  been  drafted 
stating,  "Be  it  resolved  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  afBrms  its  support  of 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  bring  peace 
in  Vietnam."  Although  any  resolution  on 
Vietnam  which  is  offered  to  the  House 
without  hearings  suffers  from  the  in- 
trinsic defect  of  congressional  dislnvolve- 
ment,  a  concise,  lucid  declaration  of  sup- 
port is  far  superior  to  the  ambiguous 
specifics  contained  in  House  Resolution 
613. 

Third.  A  major  problem  which  is  posed 
by  a  vote  in  favor  of  House  Resolution  613 
is  that  many  people,  including  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  press  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  assume  that  the  resolution 
represents  an  endorsement  of  everything 
the  President  has  done  to  date  in  manag- 
ing the  war  and  most  particularly  repre- 
sents support  of  the  positions  h©  enunci- 
ated in  his  November  3,  1969,  speech  to 
the  Nation. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  President  is  sincere  in  his  quest  for 
peace,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  I 
believe  that  every  action  he  hsis  taken 
to  date  has  been  the  most  effective  pos- 
sible action. 

To  give  a  proper  perspective  to  my 
viewpoint,  I  want  to  publicly  commend 
the  President  for  his  troop  reductions, 
for  his  proposal  of  free  elections  orga- 
nized by  joint  commissions  imder  our 
international  supervisory  body,  accept- 
able to  both  sides,  and  for  his  attempts 
to  work  out  arrangements  for  the  release 
of  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  have  been 
missed  opportunities.  The  administration 
has  not  placed  enough  pressure  on  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  to  make  them 
broaden  their  regime  to  include  political 
flgiu-es  who  are  not  necessarily  in  league 
with  the  Saigon  generals.  This  would  in- 
clude Buddhist,  Catholic,  Cao  Dai,  Hoa 
Hoa,  and  labor  representatives.  Recently 


with  the  removal  of  Tran  Van  Huong  and 
his  replacement  by  Gen.  Tran  Thien 
Khiem  the  government  actually  con- 
tracted its  power  base.  The  administra- 
tion apparently  accepted  this  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Byzantine  nature  of  Saigon 
politics. 

There  is  reflected  in  President  Nixon's 
November  3  speech  a  fundamental  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  of  the  war 
and  what  it  is  going  to  take  to  extricate 
the  United  States.  The  President  said 
that  "Regardless  of  what  happens  on  the 
negotiating  front"  he  plans  to  put  Into  ef- 
fect another  plan  which  will  end  the  war. 
He  calls  it  the  "Vletnamlzation  plan" 
whereby  the  United  States  trains  South 
Vietnamese  troops  and  American  troops 
are  withdrawn  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  able  to  take  over  the  fighting.  If  the 
enemy  steps  up  the  fighting  the  President 
warns  of  "strong  and  effective  measures 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  One  must  as- 
sume that  the  President  means  we  will 
escalate  the  fighting  on  our  side. 

This  Is  not  a  prescription  for  peace  but 
a  plan  for  prolongation  of  the  war.  It 
assumes  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
alone  can  do  that  which  the  United 
States,  with  550,000  superbly  trained  sol- 
diers, and  Saigon  together  have  been  un- 
able to  do  for  the  past  5  years — that  is, 
win  a  military  victory.  There  is  actually 
a  disincentive  on  the  part  of  the  Saigon 
generals  to  take  over  all  the  fighting  be- 
cause they  know  that  when  they  do,  we 
will  leave  and  they  will  be  exposed  to 
their  own  people.  They  are  rewarded  for 
failure — if  they  fall  we  stay. 

I  cannot  accept  such  a  stratagem. 
The  time  has  come  to  stop  allowing  either 
the  Communist  Vietnamese  or  the  Sai- 
gon generals  to  call  the  shots  for  the 
United  States.  In  the  words  of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Clark  Clifford,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  set  a  chronological 
limit  on  our  Vietnamese  involvement. 
We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  are  with- 
drawing our  ground  forces  within  12  to 
18  months  in  such  a  way  that  at  any 
point  in  time  those  troops  remaining  re- 
ceive the  ultimate  in  protection  from  the 
enemy.  We  could  continue  to  supply 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  war  ma- 
terial to  Saigon  after  we  have  withdrawn. 

The  advantage  of  a  chronological  with- 
drawal is  that  it  would  force  the  Saigon 
generals  to  make  accommodations  with 
the  diverse  social  groupings  in  their  own 
country  in  order  to  achieve  the  sense  of 
national  purpose  necessary  to  insure  sur- 
vival. No  longer  would  they  be  able  to 
contemplate  with  satisfaction  their  guar- 
anteed security  behind  a  phalanx  of 
dedicated  young  Americans. 

Fourth.  A  further  reason  why  I  can- 
not vote  for  House  Resolution  613  is  that 
its,^ordlng  is  in  one  respect  so  specific 
and  In  another  so  vague  as  to  constitute 
a  blank  check  to  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate the  peace.  It  is  an  open-ended  en- 
dorsement of  anything  the  President  may 
do  over  any  period  of  time  to  achieve  a 
"just  peace"  and  to  provide  "free  elec- 
tions open  to  all  South  Vietnamese  and 
supervised  by  an  impartial  international 
body." 

There  is  an  implication  by  way  of 
specific  reference  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  stay  in  Vietnam  until  there  are 
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"free  elections."  What  if  Saigon  will  not 
allow  free  elections  to  be  effectuated. 
A)Vhat  if  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  is 
incapable  of  taking  over  the  fighting? 
Does  this  mean  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  endorsing  a  permanent 
commitment  of  troops  to  Vietnam.  One 
should  remember  that  on  April  7,  1968, 
President  Johnson  s«dd: 

The  only  path  ...  Is  the  path  of  peaceful 
settlement. 

By  the  end  of  1968  we  had  549.000 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

The  search  for  a  "just  peace"  could 
take  5,  10,  15  years  or  more.  I  cannot 
support  any  policy  which  assumes  the 
possibility  of  an  indefinite  commitment 
to  further  fighting.  We  must  remember 
that  our  original  goals  in  Vietnam  were 
limited.  They  were  to  prevent  the  imi- 
nent  subjugation  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  by  Hanoi  and  to  give 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government. 

Five  years  have  elapsed  since  we  pre- 
vented a  Communist  takeover.  During 
that  period  of  time  the  Vietnamese  Army 
has  been  in  control  of  the  goverrmient. 
The  generals  have  made  only  perfunctory 
attempts  to  bring  into  positions  of  power 
representatives  of  other  nationalistic 
groups  in  the  country.  To  hold  now  that 
America's  commitment  to  Vietnam  is 
to  perpetuate  forever  the  power  of  the 
Saigon  generals  is  clearly  a  tragic-comic 
distortion  of  our  original  goals. 

We  must  set  an  end  point  to  Amer- 
ican combat  involvement.  Unfortunately 
H  R.  613  makes  no  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween this  resolution  and  others.  I  think 
this  point  has  not  yet  been  made.  The 
other  resolutions  came  up  here  from 
downtown.  This  is  a  House-drafted  reso- 
lution. We  did  not  need  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  tell 
us  what  to  put  in  the  resolution,  because 
they  did  not  draw  it.  We  did.  We  wiU 
tell  you  what  we  think  it  means  and,  in 
my  opinion,  this  kwum,  which  is  pubUc, 
is  the  proper  place  to  do  it.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  and  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  closed  hearings  in  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  where 
we  talk  to  each  other  would  not  really 
have  done  as  much  good.  That  is  why  we 
asked  for  4  hours  of  general  debate  and 
that  is  why  we  are  debating  it  today  and 
will  continue  the  debate  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
kindness. 

I  understand  the  reason  for  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  am  very  sympathetic  in 
many  ways  to  it. 

But  if  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  House 
to  go  on  record  affirming  its  support  of 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  make 
peace,  I  do  not  know  why  we  did  not 
come  up  with  a  much  simpler  resolu- 
tion, one  that  stated  simply : 


Be  It  resolved  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives affirms  Its  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  bring  peace  In  Vietnam. 


What  I  consider  to  be  the  difficulty 
in  this  particular  resolution  Is  that  it 
goes  into  certain  specifics  which  are  also 
ambiguous.  It  talks  about  a  just  peace, 
and    In    addition    it    talks    about    free 

Does  this  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
be  affirming  our  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  troops  indefinitely  in  Viet- 
nam until  we  have  free  elections,  oc 
until  we  have  a  "just  peace?" 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  our  Speaker. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Would  the  gentle- 
man mean  by  peace  an  imposed  ooaJition 
government  upon  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  say  to  our 
Speaker  that  my  plan  for  Vietnam  would 
be  on  a  calendar  basis,  to  remove  all  oiu: 
troops  from  within  12  to  18  months,  to 
put  an  end  to  our  effort,  because  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Saigon  generals  are 
going  to  make  any  effort  whatsoever  to 
make  accommodations  with  their  own 
people  until  such  time  as  we  make  it 
very  clear  to  them  that  we  are  not  there 
indefinitely  to  protect  them  from  their 
own  people. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  My  question  was  a 
simple  one:  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
in  an  imposed  Communist  coalition  gov- 
ernment? „  .  .  . 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  are  talkmg  about 
semantics,  I  would  say  to  our  Speaker. 
I  would  assume  that  there  is  a  pcfesibUity 
for  a  coalition  government,  definitely. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  understand  there 
are  two  types  of  coalition  governments. 
I  want  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  to  realize  what  is  in  my  mind, 
and  that  is  that  there  could  be  a  coali- 
tion of  non-Communists,  made  up  of 
non-Communist  elements.  I  am  talking 
about  an  Jmposed  coalition  of  a  Commu- 
nist coalition  government. 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Is  our  Speaker  assum- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  impose 
it  on  the  South  Vietnamese? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Correct. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  saying  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  ought  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  decide  for  themselves  what 
they  want,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I 
am  saying  we  should  have  a  withdrawal 
on  a  calendar  basis,  so  that  they  can  de- 
cide that  matter  for  themselves. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  find  myself  m 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  In  other  words, 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, as  I  take  it,  would  look  with  dis- 
favor upon  an  imposed  Communist 
coalition  goverament  upon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  the  United  States 

directed?  „      .v.      tt    *  ^ 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    By    the    Umted 

States. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

nuui. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  withdraw  on  a 
calender  basis  so  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  decide  that  matter  for  them- 


selves I  am  convinced  that  they  are  not 
going  to  decide  it  for  themselves.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  carmot  give 
an  openhanded  endorsement  to  what  the 
President  has  done,  in  that  in  his  speech 
of  November  3  the  President  assumes  in 
the  Vletnamlzation  of  the  war  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  going  to  be  able  to  do 
what  the  United  States  m  Vietnam  has 
not  been  able  to  do  for  the  last  5  years, 
which  is  simply  just  to  win  a  military 

victory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hays)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  . ) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  sponsor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 613.  I  am  quite  disturbed  by  the  at- 
tempts being  made  by  the  administra- 
tion to  turn  an  originally  bipartisan 
resolution  expressing  America's  hopes  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  mto  a  poUtlcal  device 
to  be  utUlzed  by  the  President  to  allow 
him  to  continue  without  dissent,  his 
secret  plans  and  strategies  concernmg 
the  war.  While  I  personally  feel  that  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  moving  too  slowly  in  withdraw- 
ing U  S.  troops  from  the  area  and  while 
I  also  feel  that  he  has  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  several  opportunities  to  help  bring 
an  end  to  the  war.  I  do  not  doubt  Uiat 
Mr.  Nixon  would  Uke  to  see  the  conflict 
halted. 

However,  my  cosponsorlng  of  this  reso- 
lution does  not  and  should  not  be  taken 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's November  3  speech.  My  cospon- 
sorshlp  also  does  not  Indicate  my  willing- 
ness to  sit  back  and  allow  the  President 
to  pursue  whatever  course  he  chooses  In 
handUng  negotiations  and  other  related 
peace  activities.  It  does,  however,  express 
my  support  for  our  country's  contlnumg 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  settlement  in 
Vietnam.  It  enunciates  the  principle  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government 
through  internationally  supervised  free 
elections  and  that  the  United  States  will 
abide  by  the  results.  Furthermore,  it  calls 
upon  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
to  announce  its  willingness  to  honor  such 
elections  and  abide  by  them. 

These  principles  carmot  be  challenged 
by  either  hawks  or  doves  and  conse- 
quently the  resolution  received  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  However,  the  admin- 
istration has  sought  to  identify  this  re- 
solution with  its  own  policy,  a  poUcy 
which,  as  I  Indicated.  Is  base*  on  secret 
plans,  unannounced  principles  and  ques- 
tionable rationales.  Often  it  is  not  what 
you  say  but  what  people  think  you  say 
that  will  have  Impact.  Consequentiy,  the 
American  -people  may  be  misled  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President's  war  policy  has 
greater  support  in  Congress  than  in  real- 
ity exists.  The  people  of  this  country 
want  peace.  I.  too.  want  peace.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  desire  on  my  part  and  on 
the  part  of  my  constituents,  I  will  sup- 
port all  measures  that  bring  us  closer  to 
accomplishing  our  goal.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, allow  a  misinterpretation  to  exist 
concerning  the  reasoning  behind  my  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  613.  This  re- 
solution does  not  give  carte  blanche  ap- 
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proval  to  the  President's  future  decisions 
on  Vietnam  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  This  resolution  does  not  endorse 
everything  said  by  the  President  in  his 
November  3  statement  and  should  not  be 
so  publicized. 

I  personally  urge  Mr.  Nixon  to  pursue 
efforts  to  reduce  the  level  of  violence  in 
Vietnam,  to  seek  a  broadening  of  the 
political  base  of  the  Saigon  government 
and  to  designate  immediately  a  high- 
level  replacement  for  retiring  delegate 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  While  I  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  House  Resolution  613 
because  the  principles  contained  in  it 
are  worthwhile,  I  cast  my  lot  with  my 
colleagues  who  feel  as  I  do,  that  an  end 
to  the  killing  as  quickly  as  possible 
should  be  the  President's  primary  moti- 
vation for  his  Vietnam  actions. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Meell)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORIL-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  House  Resolution  613  and  to 
give  my  full  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  bring  an  honorable  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

As  we  express  our  opinions  here  in 
Washington,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  patriots  who  have 
more  of  a  right  to  have  their  feelings 
expressed  than  we  do.  These  patriots  are 
our  servicemen  who  are  risking  their 
lives  as  they  fight  to  preserve  the  free 
world. 

There  has  been  much  comment  in  re- 
cent weeks  as  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
American  servicemen  who  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  We  hear  the  unpatriotic  opin- 
ions of  a  select  few  veterans  who  in  no 
way  express  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  oyr  fighting  men,  and  the  wrong  im- 
pression is  sometimes  given.  As  the  mi- 
norities take  to  the  streets  of  America  in 
protest,  the  patriots  don  the  uniforms  in 
defense  of  our  >Iation.  While  the  de- 
mands of  the  minority  make  the  head- 
lines, the  feelings  of  these  patriots  are 
sometimes  disregarded.  Many  of  these 
brave  young  men  desire  very  much  to 
have  their  feelings  expressed.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  two  let- 
ters written  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  my  district.  Both  give  the  service- 
man's view  of  the  President's  Vietnam 
policy.  They  were  published  in  the  Mount 
Airy  Times  in  Mount  Airy,  N.C.  One  was 
written  by  a  Vietnam  veteran;  the  other 
by  a  young  marine  on  his  way  to  the  war 
zone  for  the  first  time. 

I  ask  you  to  take  the  time  to  read  what 
my  heroes  have  to  say  about  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  Vietnam: 

Maunx  Oives  His  Reaction  to 
Vietnam  Speech 

A  young  IS-year-old  Marine,  who  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  go  to  Vietnam,  has  written 
his  family  his  reaction  to  the  recent  speech 
by  President  Nixon  on  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  the  struggle  In  Vietnam.  Following  Is  the 


letter  of  Beau  Bowman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jake  Bowman  of  OreenvlUe,  S.C,  and  for- 
merly of  Mount  Airy.  The  letter  reads:  Dear 
FamUy: 

I've  Just  heard  President  Nixon's  speech. 
I'm  afraid  that  It's  not  exactly  what  you  were 
hoping  for,  but  I  believe  that  he  has  made 
the  right  decision.  We  can't  let  all  of  the  past 
fighting  Americans  and  their  families  feel  as 
though  they  have  been  through  so  much 
hell  for  nothing. 

If  I  were  to  die  1q  Vietnam  I  wouldn't  want 
any  of  you  to  feel  that  it  was  In  vain.  And  I 
don't  think  that  it  would  be.  I  don't  think 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  would 
let  our  deaths  be  for  nothing.  I  think  that 
they  will  see  this  thing  to  the  ei^d.  so  that 
America  can  kieep  Its  great  pride  which  all 
of  the  Americwis  before  \is  have  earned. 

I'  realize  tlmt  my  generation  Is  different 
from  any  others,  and  that  a  small  minority 
has  chosen  to  be  different  and  rebel  against 
society.  That  Is  what  it  Is,  a  small  minority. 
Because  I  have  belief  that  Americans  are  as 
patriotic  as  their  ancestors  before  them,  they 
win  do  their  best  to  see  this  war  end,  and 
In  a  way  that  America  can  keep  Its  pride, 
and  In  a  way  which  will  also  leave  the  people 
m  South  Vietnam  hope  and  assurance  that 
they  can  live  In  a  democratic  socletv  such  as 
we  live  In. 

Everyone  wants  us  out  of  Vietnam  and  I 
am  one  of  them,  but  I  don't  want  us  to  leave 
as  defeated  people  who  just  said  to  hell  with 
the  South   Vietnamese  feelings  and  hopes. 

Because  It  wasn't  too  very  long  ago  that 
we  were  fighting  for  our  freedom  from  Eng- 
land. And  If  we  bad  listened  to  the  small 
minority  that  thought  It  was  useless  then, 
we  wouldn't  have  the  greatest  country  In 
the  world  as  we  do  now. 

I  think  that  It  Is  wonderful  that  South 
Vietnam  and  other  small  countries  In  the 
world  want  to  be  free  and  be  as  much  like 
America  as  possible.  And  the  good  thing 
about  It  is,  we  don't  force  It  on  them  like 
other  covmtrles  are  trying  to  throw  com- 
munism on  them.  They  are  begging  us  for 
our  help  to  achieve  world  freedom.  I  think 
that  our  fighting  Is  well  worth  It,  If  It 
achieves  It. 

I  realize  that  In  a  few  days  I  will  be  leav- 
ing for  a  strange  country  maybe  never  to  re- 
tiirn.  but  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  feel 
a  pride  that  I  never  felt  before.  And  I  want 
you  all  to  share  In  my  pride  with  me. 

Signed:  Beau. 

I  Makine  Gives  His  Reaction  to  Nixon  Talk 

The  "flower  children"  In  the  news  in  the 

Uhlted  States  have  failed  to  register  approval 

with  at  least  some  of  the  servicemen  who  are 

currently  in  South  Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Larry  Brltt  Scott,  22,  Air  Force 
serviceman  currently  stationed  at  Blen  Hoa 
Air  Base  in  South  Vietnam,  wrote  his  par- 
ents about  the  reaction  of  himself  and  the 
men  of  Barracks  2954  at  the  air  base.  The 
reactions  of  the  airmen  was  expressed  in  a 
poem,  which  reads: 

Now  that  death  is  constantly  near, 
'Tls  being  dead  that  I  no  longer  fear, 
Nor  am  I  worried  of  failure  or  scorn, 
But  what  kind  of  men  this  war  has  borne. 
What  of  the  men  with  hair  so  long. 
Who  bum  their  cards  and  chant  their  songs. 
Who  abuse  the  flag  we  hold  so  dear. 
Can  it  be  death  that  these  men  fear? 
What  of  the  men  with  spines  so  weak 
Who  haven't  been  there  but  choose  to  speak? 
I  know,  I've  been  there,  so  I  can  say. 
You're  a  sad  excuse  for  a  man  of  today! 

Sgt.  Scott  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Scott  of  1312  Park  Drive,  Mount  Airy.  He  has 
been  In  the  Air  Force  for  three  years,  tJhe 
past  three  months  of  which  have  been  in 
Vietnam. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam would  have  ended  a  long  time  ago  if 
It  had  not  been  unduly  prolonged  by  the 
fifth  column  here  on  the  home  front.  The 
seditious,  treasonable,  and  anarchistic 
conduct  of  a  small  minority  has,  by  en- 
couraging our  enemies,  enabled  them  to 
continue  the  struggle  for  many  months, 
if  not  for  several  years.  The  so-called 
moratorium  will  undoubtedly  delay  the 
day  when  the  last  American  fighting  man 
will  return  to  his  homeland  and  his  loved 
ones. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  war  was  de- 
clared or  undeclared,  we  are  in  it  and 
several  hundred  thousand  of  our  finest 
yoimg  men  have  gone  to  Vietnam.  Ten^ 
of  thousands  of  them  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  Those  here  at  home  who 
march  and  demonstrate  and  obstruct  the 
war  effort  give  renewed  hope  to  the  Viet- 
cong,  put  the  end  of  the  war  further  into 
the  future,  and  make  the  casualty  lists 
longer  and  longer. 

Over  half  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  served  their  country  on  foreign  soil, 
during  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  Ko- 
rean war.  It  was  but  a  few  months  ago 
that  the  last  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  to  serve  in  Congress  de- 
parted from  this  Chamber.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  opposition  to  our  entry  into 
those  conflicts,  but  it  was,  for  the  most 
part,  expressed  before  we  went  to  war. 
Once  the  decision  was  made  to  fight,  the 
American  people  closed  ranks  and  every- 
one did  his  or  her  bit. 

Although  World  War  II  created  deep 
divisicps  between  interventionists  and 
noninlerventlonlsts,  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Petri  Harbor  unified  the  Nation  and 
the  cnallenge  from  the  National  Social- 
ists of  Germany  and  the  Fascists  of  Italy 
was  accepted.  MiUions,  including  many 
of  those  who  had  bitterly  opposed  our 
involvement  in  the  affsdrs  of  the  Old 
World,  donned  uniforms,  while  others 
accepted  food  rationing,  travel  restric- 
tions, and  other  curtailments  of  their 
normal  routines,  most  of  which  were, 
sUght  inconveniences  compared  to  the 
sacrifices  made  by  those  who  fought  on 
fronts  all  over  the  globe.  Even  those  who 
refused  to  salute  the  flag  took  jobs  in  the 
war  plants  and  the  accompanying  time- 
and-a-half  for  overtime. 

During  World  War  U,  the  American 
people  had  no  patience  with  demon- 
strators, draft  obstructors,  purveyors  of 
enemy  lies,  and  fiag-bumers.  No  corre- 
spondents of  metropoUtan  newspapers 
journeyed  to  Berlin  to  interview  Adolf 
Hitler. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  an  undeclared  one. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  war  in  Korea, 
but  once  the  people  of  the  United  States 
accepted  the  fact  that  we  were  engaged 
in  hostilities,  they  looked  forward  to  vic- 
tory over  our  enemies.  Congress  backed 
the  President  by  providing  the  men,  the 
materials,  and  the  money. 

While  Congress  did  not  declare  war 
against  North  Vietnam,  it  did,  on  Au- 
gust 7, 1964,  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  which  gave 
the  President  power  to  "take  aH  necessary 
mesisures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
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and  to  prevent  further  aggression."  The 
vote  in  this  body  was  unanimous,  416  to 
0.  In  the  other  body  the  vote  was  88  to  2. 
Since  then,  the  body  representing  the 
people  and  the  body  representing  the 
States  have  both  voted  for  whatever  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  have 
been  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper 
support  of  our  fighting  men.  These  sums 
have  been  huge,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
advocates  of  more  and  greater  spending 
are  licking  their  chops  in  anticipation  of 
the  day  when  these  billions  will  become 
available  for  their  pet  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too,  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  money  of  our 
taxpayers  can  be  spent  on  domestic  pro- 
grams or,  better  yet,  left  in  the  States 
and  cities  so  that  the  local  governments 
can  solve  their  own  problems  with  their 
own  money,  or,  even  better  yet,  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  taxpayers  who  are,  after 
all,  more  capable  of  spending  their  own 
money  than  the  bureaucracy  in  faraway 
Washington.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  sponsored  the  resolution  we  are  now 
-  considering.  The  main  reason  I  sponsored 
it,  however,  is  that  I  want  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  President  as  he  endeav- 
ors to  bring  about  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam so  that  our  young  men  can  return 
home. 

We  can  best  bring  about  an  honorable 
peace,  not  through  marches  on  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  not  through  demonstra- 
tions against  lawfully  constituted  au- 
thority, and  not  through  obstruction  of 
the  war  effort,  but  through  the  use  of  the 
proper  political  and  diplomatic  agencies. 
Let  us  listen,  for  a  change,  to  the  voice 
of  the  majority,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority which  would  like  to  exercise  its 
right  of  assent.  I  believe  it  is  for  this  over- 
whelming majority  that  the  President 
spoke  on  November  3. 

There  is  room  in  our  country  for  hon- 
est dissent,  but  there  is  no  room  in  Amer- 
ica for  sedition,  treason,  and  anarchy. 
There  is  no  room  in  America  for  the  over- 
educated  fool  in  the  classroom  who  would 
welcome  a  victory  by  our  enemies.  There 
is  no  room  in  America  for  the  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing  who  dishonors  the  pul- 
pit by  slandering  our  fighting  men.  There 
is  no  room  In  America  for  the  politician 
who  weeps  bitter  tears  for  those  who 
would  destroy  us. 

"Who  lets  his  country  die  lets  all  things 
die,  and  all  things  dying  curse  him. 

"Who  lets  his  country  live  lets  all 
things  live,  and  all  things  living  bless 
him." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion before  us,  unanimously  If  we  can, 
but,  if  we  cannot  adopt  it  unanimously, 
let  us  at  least  stand  up  and^be  counted! 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  strong  support  of  the  House  re- 
solution supporting  the  President's 
valiant  efforts  to  achieve  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

As  members  of  the  committee  know,  I 
was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this 
resolution — a  bipartisan  resolution  that 
in  my  strong  opinion  represents  the  views 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
public.  This  resolution  was  developed  by 
a  bipartisan  group  of  concerned  Amer- 
icans in  the  House.  Contrary  to  certain 
allegations,  it  was  not  developed  as  a 


result  of  White  House  participation  or 
pressure. 

I  am  proud  that  over  300  Members  of 
the  House  have  joined  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution,  the  language  of  which  should 
appeal  to  all  who  want  peace  with  justice 
in  Vietnam.  This  resolution  calls  for  a 
peace  that  will  enable  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  choose  their  own  Gov- 
ernment by  means  of  free  elections  open 
to  all  South  Vietnamese  and  supervised 
by  an  impartial  international  body,  a 
peace  that  will  discourage  so-called  wars 
of  liberation  by  the  Communists  so  that 
the  sons  and  younger  brothers  of  those 
fighting  in  Vietnam  will  not  2.  3,  or  4 
years  from  now  be  called  upon  to  fight 
against  aggression  in  another  "Vietnam" 
closer  to  home. 

War  is  hell,  as  those  of  us  know  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
a  time  of  armed  conflict.  It  brings  devas- 
tation to  the  cities  and  the  coimtryside, 
civilians  suffer  and  are  victims  of  the 
tragedies  of  war,  as  has  happened  in  all 
wars— World  War  I,  World  War  H,  and 
Korea.  So,  like  other  Members  of  the 
House,  I  hate  war  and  I  long  for  peace — 
a  real  peace.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there 
can  be  a  real  peace  in  Vietntmi  the  min- 
ute the  Communists  decide  to  stop  their 
aggression  against  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  There  can  be  a  real  peace  when 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
decide  to  stop  suppljring  arms  and  sup- 
plies to  North  Vietnam. 

Yet,  despite  President  Nixon's  many 
concessions  and  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
a  just  peace,  we  have  had  no  meaningful 
response  from  Hanoi.  Instead,  from  all 
too  many  sources  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try, we  have  had  a  call  for  more  initia- 
tives by  the  President — meaning  more 
concessions  to  the  Communists.  Why 
should  Hanoi  negotiate  if  prominent  peo- 
ple in  our  own  country  say  we  should 
make  all  the  concessions?  Why  should 
Moscow  put  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  nego- 
tiate if  they  are  told  by  a  militant  mi- 
nority that  if  they  just  wait  a  little  longer 
the  American  people  will  undercut  their 
own  President's  efforts  for  peace? 

This  resolution,  sponsored  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  House,  makes 
-  clear  to  all  the  world  that  our  great 
Nation  does  in  fact  support  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  obtain  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam.  The  House,  through  its  action 
today,  should  send  the  message  loud  and 
clear  to  Hanoi  and  Moscow  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  positive  response  to  the 
President's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace — that  the  time  has  come  for  an 
end  to  Communist  aggression  and  killing 
in  Vietnam — that  the  tmie  has  come  for 
a  just  peace.  So  that  this  message  may 
go  forth,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  resolution  when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chsurman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  work  and 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made  to- 
ward an  understanding  by  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House  in  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  read  three  sentences  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  debate  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
Those  three  sentences  are  simply  this: 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  neither  gives 
nor  takes  from  the  President  any  author- 
ity already  delegated  to  him  to  act  In  an 
emergency  or  crisis. 

Neither  is  It  to  declare  war  and  It  Is  In 
the  nature  of  an  after-the-fact  sense  reso- 
lution endorsing  an  action  already  taken  by 
the  President. 

That  statement  was  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  during 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  debate. 

I  know  what  the  words  of  this  resolu- 
tion are  sajrlng  with  the  exception  of 
one  ambiguous  phrase,  "just  peace."  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  to  make  a  specific  definition  of  the 
term  just  peace,  and  further  to  assure 
the  House  that  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion mean  no  more  than  what  they  say, 
and  that  we  will  not  have  to  look  back 
5  or  4  years  from  now,  or  less,  and  find 
out  that  a  statement  that  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  authorize  the  escalation 
of  the  war  proved  not  to  be  true;  or  that 
sometime  this  President  or  some  other 
President  in  the  future  might  use  It  as 
authority  to  escalate  the  war. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  With  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  as  to  what  just  peace 
might  mean,  of  course,  one  cannot  deal 
in  specifics  because  one  does  not  know 
what  the  circumstances  will  be  at  the 
time  peace  is  reached.  But  certainly  the 
term  "just  peace"  and  that  also  is  very 
difficult  to  define  in  specific  terms,  gives 
us  a  clue  that  it  must  be  a  peace  which 
is  equitable  to  all  of  the  parties  involved. 
That  must  be  a  matter  of  judgment  by 
the  President  and  those  negotiating  the 
peace  at  that  time. 

With  reference  to  the  other  question 
that  the  gentleman  raised,  the  debate 
that  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  so- 
called  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution— in  re- 
viewing that  recently.  I  find  that  there 
was  at  that  time  some  concern  expressed 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  that  resolu- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  we  are  moving 
really,  or  attempting  to  move,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  this  resolution,  in  diametri- 
cally opposite  directiohs. 

In  that  case  we  were  saying,  rather 
bluntly,  that  we  were  supporting  the 
President  in  the  efforts  that  he  took  to 
protect  our  naval  vessels  in  the  Gulf  6f 
Tonkin. 

In  this  case  we  are  saying  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  we  are  giving  support  to  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  secure  peace. 

So  to  my  mind,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  that 
these  resolutions  move  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlic 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  this  resolution  does  not  even 
deal  with  the  question,  let  alone  author- 
ize the  stationing  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  South  Vietnam  imtil  one  of  two  events 
should  occur? 

First.  The  abiUty  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese regime,  militarily,  to  be  vic- 
torious in  the  South;  or 

Second.  The  implementation  of  inter- 
nationally supervised  free  elections  for 
all  parties  in  South  Vietnam  to  partici- 
pate in? 

Does  the  resolution  authorize  the  sta- 
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tioning  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam 
imtil  one  of  those  two  events  occurs? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  resolution  does  not 
deal  with  that  subject  at  all.  The  mat- 
ter of  stationing  Armed  Forces,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  previous  speakers, 
the  whole  idea  of  many  of  the  cospon- 
sors.  possibly  all  of  them,  is  that  we  can 
continue  to  reduce  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  there.  But  the  resolution  is 
silent  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  has  asked  for 
someone  to  tell  him  what  a  just  peace  is, 
or  what  sort  of  peace  we  envision  to  be 
just  as  we  consider  this  resolution.  I 
think  we  can  take  the  President's  own 
words  and  answer  the  question  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way.  Certainly  it  satisfies  me. 
On  November  3.  when  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  Nation,  he  said: 

A  nation  cannot  remain  great  If  It  betrays 
Its  Alliar'and  lets  down  Its  friends.  Our  de- 
feat anff-  humiliation  In  South  Vietnam 
without  question  would  promote  recklessness 
m  the  councils  of  those  great  powers  who 
have  not  yet  abandoned  their  goals  of  world 
conquest.  It  would  not  bring  peace.  It  would 
bring  more  war. 

I  want,  and  I  believe  the  President  was 
saying  that  he  wants  a  peace  in  which 
the  United  States  will  not  betray  our 
allies  or  let  down  our  friends.  I  think 
the  President  was  saying  that  a  just 
peace  could  not  come  if  we,  the  United 
States,  were  defeated  and  humiliated  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  think  the  President 
was  saying  a  just  peace  was  one  which 
would  not  promote  recklessness  in  the 
councils  of  those  great  powers  that  still 
look  for  conquest  and  have  their  goal  of 
world  conquest  ever  before  them.  And 
I  think  the  President  was  saying  a  just 
peace  was  one  which  would  truly  bring 
peace  and  not  more  war. 

To  me  that  is  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion by  the  President  himself  of  a  just 
peace,  and  to  me  it  is  a  sensible  way  out. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  now  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  hope  we  do  not  forget 
that  this  is  only  a  House  resolution.  It 
does  not.  and  it  cannot,  give  the  Presi- 
dent any  power  or  authority,  nor  does  it 
make  any  commitments.  It  does  not  have 
the  force  of  law,  as  would  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. It  requires  neither  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  nor  the  signature  of  the  Pres- 
ident. This,  however,  does  not  detract 
from  its  timely  nature  and  major  impor- 
tance, because  here,  in  170  words,  in  one 
sentence,  it  affirms  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  a  most  criti- 
cal period  in  the  President's  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  just  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee certainly  states  the  issue  accu- 
rately. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemajj 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


After  listening  to  the  definition  of  a 
just  peace  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner),  I  am  still 
somewhat  confused.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  would  say, 
after  spending  40,000  lives  and  $100  bil- 
lion, a  just  peace  would  be  the  result 
if  the  elections  that  are  called  for  here 
brought  about  a  takeover  by  the  Com- 
munists in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  me  that  if  the  Communists  took 
over  South  Vietnam  that  there  would 
be  a  just  peace? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Yes;  that  is.  If  the  people 
held  a  free  election  and  the  Communists 
were  victorious  and  took  over  South 
Vietnam,  would  we  then  have  what  we 
have  been  fighting  for? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  seems  to  me  the 
gentleman  is  asking  a  question  about 
something  that  might  happen  after  we 
get  a  just  peace. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  In  the  resolution  we  call 
for  free  elections  and  say  that  we  will 
abide  by  the  results  of  the  elections.  The 
resolution  specifically  states  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  abide  by  the 
results  of  such  elections. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  you  have 
us  do  otherwise? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  what  the  resolu- 
tion says.  If  free  elections  indicated  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam wanted  a  Communist  goverrunent, 
we  would  abide  by  the  decision,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  the  outcome. 
One  of  the  opponents  of  this  resolution 
in  a  private  conversation  said  he  would 
not  be  for  free  elections  because  the  Viet- 
cong  could  not  win  them.  Now,  if  you 
want  us  to  stand  up  here  and  say  we  are 
going  to  rig  an  election  so  the  Commu- 
nists win,  not  at  all. 

The  resolution  is  not  ambiguous.  It  is 
as  clear  as  a  bell.  We  want  free,  super- 
vised elections,  not  supervised  by  them, 
not  supervised  by  us,  and  we  will  abide 
by  the  results.  How  much  clearer  could  I 
make  it? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  We  have  been  fighting 
there  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  com- 
munism into  the  South. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  not  we 
would,  as  the  resolution  says,  consider 
that  this  is  the  just  peace  that  we  have 
been  fighting  for.  ' 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  people  vote  for  that, 
we  would:  but  don't  worry,  that  would  be 
like  the  Austrians,  with  about  5  percent 
voting  for  the  Communists  and  the  other 
95  percent  voting  against  them. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldie). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  was  going 
to  ask  the  same  question  that  was  just 
answered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
and  I  presume  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana would  give  the  same  answer,  as  an 
author  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  do  subscribe  to  that. 


Mr.  WALDIE.  That  if  the  Commimist 
government  is  elected,  this  House  will  go 
on  record  as  supporting  that? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  think  for  an  instant  there 
is'  a  probability  of  that,  but  if  the  people 
vote  for  that,  we  have  said  we  would 

&CQUl6SC6. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  But  regardless  of  the 
imlikelihood  of  that  occurrence,  if  that 
does  occur,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this 
House  with  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
that  it  is  an  acceptable  resolution  of  the 
problem  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  We  have  said  we  would 
abide  by  the  result  of  an  election. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
a  further  question? 

Just  last  week  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  imprisoned  a  number  of 
South  Vietnamese  because  they  have 
been  collaborating  with  the  Communists. 
Do  I  gather  that  those  people  who  have 
been  imprisoned  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  for  collaborating 
with  the  Communists  will  be  permitted  to 
vote  in  the  elections  that  are  proposed 
by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  a  matter  on  which 
I  would  not  want  to  comment.  The  quali- 
fications of  voters  of  any  country  ought 
to  be  determined  by  that  country;  we 
ought  not  to  impose  our  determination  of 
voter  qualifications  on  others. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  is  the  core  of  this 
resolution.  If  I  understand  the  wording 
of  the  resolution,  and  the  discussion  by 
a  previous  speaker  who  was  quoting 
President  Thieu,  the  NLF  would  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  those  elections. 

Those  are  people  who  are  fighting  for 
the  Communists,  with  guns,  shooting 
American  men,  and  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  the  elections  imder  this 
resolution.  Surely  if  they  are  permitted 
to  vote  in  the  elections  called  for  in  this 
resolution,  that  would  mean  that  dedi- 
cated Communists  shooting  at  American 
men — but  not  those  who  are  in  prison 
for  collaborating  with  the  Communists — 
would  be  permitted  to  participate. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  We  may  assume  that  they 
are  imprisoned  for  sufficient  reasons,  but 
in  my  opinion  we  cannot,  at  this  distance, 
be  sure  about  the  validity  of  those  rea- 
sons. I  would  be  reluctant  to  impose  my 
judgment  upon  the  Government  there. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  May  I  address  this  ques- 
tion then  to  whomever  will  tCiswer  it? 

Will  the  present  NLF,  whobre  at  pres- 
ent Communists  shooting  at  American 
men,  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  elections 
called  for  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  would  be  my  as- 
sumption that  if  the  ground  rules  were 
set  up  by  an  impartial  neutral  group, 
they  would  make  this  decision,  and  any 
citizen  of  South  Vietnam  who  was  not 
in  jail  would  be  allowed  to  vote  regardless 
of  whom  he  shot  at  or  did  not  shoot  at. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  split  hairs  about  a 
half  dozen  people  who  are  in  jail,  because 
nobody  in  the  penitentiaries  in  this  coim- 
try  gets  to  vote  in  elections  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  But  the  NLF  are  Com- 
munists shooting  at  American  soldiers, 
and  they  will  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
election  to  determine  who  will  run  the 
country. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Any  citizen  of  South  Viet- 
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nam,  as  I  read  the  resolution,  under  the 
rules  laid  down  by  a  neutral  would  be 
permitted  to  vote.  We  let  Communists 
vote  in  this  country,  God  only  knows,  and 
I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  let 
them  vote  over  there. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  may  have  been  largely  missed  by  some 
of  those  who  read  the  news,  that  Presi- 
dent Thieu  himself  has  declared  a  will- 
ingness to  permit  any  of  those  members 
of  the  NLF,  including  those  who  have 
made  war  against  the  government  of  Sai- 
gon, to  vote  so  long  as  those  people 
agree  to  abide  by  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tions in  a  peaceful  way  and  renounce 
terror. 

It  seems  to  me  any  government  would 
make  that  demand. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  nor  am  I  sure 
is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  both  sponsors  of 
the  resolution,  to  dictate  all  the  precise 
terms.  I  think  we  have  said  in  the  reso- 
lution what  we  believe  in  the  House.  I  do 
■  not  think  any  purpose  is  to  be  served  by 
our  anticipating  all  sorts  of  minutiae. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  the  principle 
involved  of  amnesty  and  of  permission  to 
all  citizens  of  South  Vietnam — and  that 
by  definition  includes  the  Commimists 
who  may  be  citizens — to  participate  in 
free  elections  supervised  by  an  impartial 
international  agency  is  adequate. 

I  believe  that  is  sufficient.  I  believe  that 
is  clear.  I  believe  that  is  fair.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  gentleman  could  find  fault  with 
it. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have 
consumed  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  I  must  conclude. 

The  House  through  its  action  on  this 
resolution  should  send  the  message  loud 
and  clear  to  Hanoi  and  to  Moscow  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  positive  response 
to  the  President's  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
just  peace,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
an  end  to  Communist  aggression  and 
killing  in  Vietnam.  So  that  this  message 
may -go  forth,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  resolution  when  it  comes  to 
o  vote. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  not  a  stellar  day  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Adair)  said  just  moments  ago 
that  there  should  be  a  loud  and  clear 
signal  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  peoples  aroimd  the  world  that  we  are 
united  in  our  support  of  the  President. 
At  this  very  moment  there  are  about  15 
Members  of  his  President's  party  on  the 
floor  listening  to  this  exciting,  scintillat- 
ing debate.  There  are  about  20  or  25 
Members  of  my  party  on  the  floor.  About 
10  percent  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  listening  to 
and  participating  in  this  debate  at  this 
moment.  This  debate  will,  I  expect,  cul- 
minate in  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  of 


which  no  one  knows  the  meaning,  and 
which  shall  become  some  kind  of  a  dis- 
torted signal  around  the  world  that  some 
350  Members  have  varying  views  on  a 
resolution  but  were  perfectly  willing  to 
pass  it. 

During  the  debate  on  the  rule  the 
minority  leader  and  others  suggested 
that  we  passed  other  kinds  of  resolu- 
tions; unilaterally,  unknowingly,  with  no 
hearings,  no  debate,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, or  by  any  other  kinds  of  quick  ac- 
tion. 

This  will  become  known,  I  suspect,  in 
history  as  the  quick  passage  resolution. 
It  has  4  hours  of  debate  under  a  closed 
rule.  And  its  consideration  follows  a  peri- 
od of  careful  preparation  by  the  admin- 
istratibn- which  I  must  cite. 

ThejOHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  tiie  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  makes  a  good 
suggestion.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the- 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Abbitt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell,  Calif. 
Belts 

Blackburn 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cabin 
Carey 
Celler 
Cblsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dingell 

Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Esch 


[Roll  No.  296] 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Flood 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WlllUm  D. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gpldwater 
Grlffln 
Hammer- 

schmldU 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
King 
Kirwan 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Leggelt 
Lipscomb 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McMillan 
.  Mathlas 
Mesklll 
MUls 
Mlzell 


MoUohan 
Morton 
Moss 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Podell 
Poll 
Pollock 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Purcell 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Reifel 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rostenkowskl 
St  Germain 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Schwengel 
Shipley 
Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Teagrue.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tunney 
Utt 

Welcker 
Whalley 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  .Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assiuned  the  chair,  Mr.  Flynt, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  imder 
consideration  House  Resolution  613,  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  311 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 


tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  New  York* 
had  consumed  1  minute  of  the  5  minutes 
yielded  to  him.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  the  quorum  call  proceedings 
commenced,  I  noted  that  on  this  very 
urgent  and  Important  resolution  we  had 
only  about  15  members  of  the  President's 
own  party  on  the  floor.  I  believe,  now 
that  time  has  passed  and  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  quorum  call,  we  have 
about  18  or  19. 

I  want  to  review  what  has  happened 
since  November  3  so  that  we  can  judge 
better  the  meaning  of  today's  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  4  weeks  since  the  President's  Viet- 
nam speech,  an  amazing  public  relations 
barrage  against  the  opponents  of  the  war. 
I  sometimes  think  back,  with  nostalgia, 
to  those  days  not  so  long  ago,  when  we 
were  hardly  noticed. 

After  the  President  spoke  to  the  Na- 
tion on  every  major  radio  and  television 
network,  and  with  words  reported  in 
every  major  newspaper,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent proceeded  to  attack  these  mass 
media  for  not  supporting  the  President's 
plan  thoroughly  enough. 

Then  the  Justice  Department  began 
and  executed  a  systematic  attack  against 
those  who  long  before  had  planned  a 
peaceful  demonstration  against  the  war 
in  Washington.  Then  the  Postmaster 
General  used  all  the  prestige  of  his  office 
to  speak  out  on  the  war's  opponents  and 
their  divisive  role  in  America.  Next  came 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  who 
suggested  Communist  influence  in  the 
planning  of  the  November  15  peace  dem- 
onstrations. 

Today,  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives find  quotations  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris  on 
their  desks,  circ\ilated  by  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  resolution  we  consider 
today.  The  quotations  show  that  Ameri- 
can opponents  of  the  war — including 
Members  of  Congress — "are  used  to  em- 
barrass and  harass  our  U.S.  negotiators 
and  to  delay  progress  toward  a  settle- 
ment." 

Presumably  the  answer  to  this  situa- 
tion is  for  everyone  in  Congress  to  say 
the  same  thing  about  Vietnam.  Presum- 
ably the  thing  to  be  said  is  that  we  all 
support  the  President. 

This  concerted  and  direct  attack 
against  the  war's  opponents  and— since 
the  President  is  increasingly  willing  to 
accept  the  war  as  his  own — against  the 
President's  war  policy  is  a  most  serious 
development.  In  its  attempt  to  quiet  op- 
position to  the  war  both  on  the  streets 
and  within  the  legislative  branch,  this 
policy  is  subversive  of  the  process  of 
democratic  government.  It  attempts  to 
equate  quiescence  with  approval,  and 
silence  with  harmony. 

There  Is  neither  approval  nor  har- 
mony within  the  country  for  our  present 
role  in  Vietnam.  And  nothing  could  be 
more  myopic  than  seeking  unanimity 
where  none  exists,  or  should  exist. 

The  President  has  asked  the  coun- 
try— including  Congress — to  come  along 
with   him   on   Vietnam.   If   everything 
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woiicB  out,  he  tells  us.  this  is  what  will 
haiTpen: 

At  some  unspecified  time  in  the  future, 
American  forces  will  leave  Vietnam; 

By  the  time  our  forces  leave  Vietnam, 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  be  in  full 
charge  of  their  war  effort,  at  least  as  far 
as  manpower  is  concerned; 

These  events — departure  of  American 
troops  and  their  replacement  by  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers — wlU  convince  the 
Vietcong  and  their  North  Vietnamese 
allies  that  war  does  not  pay  and  that 
elections  and  other  democratic  ap- 
proaches to  government  should  be 
pursued. 

To  implement  this  plan,  the  President 
tells  us,  we  should  start  withdrawing  our 
troops — the  process  being  already  under- 
way— on  a  schedule  which  will  depend 
on: 

Progress  in  the  Paris  negotiaticHis; 

The  level  of  enemy  activity; 

Progress  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
training  program. 

Two  of  these  factors  depend  on  ac- 
tions oLthe  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namesa-The  third  depends  on  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Collectively,  these  conditions 
make  American  poUcy  a  prisoner  of  Viet- 
namese events  indefinitely. 

In  all  military  history,  I  can  find  no 
parallel  for  the  President's  prescription. 
Having  announced  a  policy  of  with- 
drawal— ^whlch  is  fully  Justified — the 
President  seeks  to  control  that  with- 
drawal to  gain  goals  which  arms  could 
not  deliver.  What  motivation  have  either 
the  North  or  South  Vietnamese  for  ful- 
filling the  conditions  imposed? 

The  North  Vietnamese  know,  as  every 
American  knows,  that  this  country  is  fed 
up  to  here,  as  the  President  might  say, 
with  this  war.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  propped  up  by  our  Involve- 
ment, has  even  less  incentive  to  seek  an 
early  departure  of  American  troops. 

These  obvious  shortcomings  should 
provoke  a  vigorous  and  spirited  debate 
throughout  this  land.  The  President,  if 
he  is  to  succeed  in  his  role  as  a  demo- 
cratic leader,  must  initiate  a  thought- 
ful and  constructive  debate  on  Vietnam 
from  which  we  could  all  emerge  strong- 
er and  wiser.  But  instead  his  prescrip- 
tion suggests,  and  precedes,  an  authori- 
tarian defense  of  policy  which  would 
be  distasteful  even  if  we  had  not  already 
endured  nearly  4  years  of  a  similar 
approach  under  his  predecessor. 

If  the  President  on  November  3  had 
frankly  and  fully  discussed  oiu*  initial 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  country 
might  be  better  prepared  for  a  sensible 
prescription:  Withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  on  a  fixed  and  order^  sched- 
ule which  is  dependent  on  neither  North 
nor  South  Vietnamese  cooperation.  But 
the  President  started  his  story  in  the 
middle  so  that  no  explanation  and  no 
policy  based  on  such  explanation,  could 
make  sense. 

By  starting  modem  Vietnamese  his- 
tory in  1954  with  our  first  economic  and 
military  aid,  the  President  ignored  the 
war  for  independence  which  the  Viet- 
namese had  fought  against  the  French 
from  1945.  That  war  ended  in  military 
victory  for  the  rebels  and  with  the  Ge- 
neva accord  which  called  for  a  single 


country  under  one  government  chosen 
by  election.  The  United  States  rejected 
that  decision  and  instead  sided  with  a 
South  Vietnamese  government  which 
was  the  predecessor  of  the  Thieu-Ky 
government  which  rules  today. 

We  attempted  to  step  in  where  the 
French  had  failed.  It  is  of  greatest  re- 
gret that  we  sided  with  a  government 
under  conditions  which  make  our  pres- 
ent call  for  elections  and  self-determi- 
nation seem  hollow.  We  pursued  this 
very  serious  error  by  supporting  a  sepa- 
rate South  Vietnamese  Government  and 
by  committing  an  increasing  nimiber  of 
American  advisers,  troops,  and  resources. 

Our  total  investment  in  Vietnam,  as 
we  end  this  decade,  is  over  45,000  Ameri- 
can dead,  several  hundred  thousand 
other  casualties,  and  well  over  $100  bil- 
lion in  direct  war  costs.  The  damage  to 
our  true  priorities  at  home  and  to  our 
prestige  abroad  is  beyond  calculation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  needs 
the  guidance  and  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress in  what  is  now  our  established  pol- 
icy of  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  But 
there  Is  no  way  that  the  President  or 
the  legislative  branch  can  make  good 
what  is  not  good.  There  is  no  way  to 
make  withdrawal  seem  like  a  victory. 

But  there  is  much  merit  in  an  honest 
analysis  of  our  role  in  Vietnam  so  that 
we  can  prevent  another  misguided  in- 
volvement. The  best  we  in  Congress  can 
do  toward  this  analjisis  is  to  contribute 
our  political  and  moral  sensibilities  to 
understand  both  how  we  arrived  in 
Vietnam  and  how  we  can  leave  most 
honorably.  But  we  cannot  either  under- 
stand or  leave  imtil  we  admit  we  erred 
and  until  we  recognize  that  no  series  of 
Presidential  speeches  and  no  niunber  of 
supporting  statements  from  the  Cabinet 
or  f rcHn  colleagues  here  can  remake  his- 
tory. 

And  no  orchestrated  support  for  the 
President's  policy  and  no  Io(±-st^  unity 
can  end  the  need  for  constructive  de- 
bate— on  the  Vietnam  tragedy. 

This  is  indeed  a  momentous  occasion, 
and  one  during  which  I  believe  every 
Member  of  Congress  in  one  way  or  an- 
other should  show  his  view  for  the  ad- 
ministration policy.  Naturally,  with  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  we  have,  each 
Member  shows  his  own  feelings  either  by 
his  vote  or  by  participation  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  believe  it  would 
be  safe  to  assume  that  when  the  voting 
time  comes  the  Members  will  be  here  and 
will  speak  loud  enough  for  everybody  to 
hear. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  precisely 
the  point  I  want  to  make.  Indeed  they 
will  vote. 

They  will  vote  without  any  hearings 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

They  will  vote  without  any  opinions 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  any  learned 
outside  participants. 

They  will  vote  without  hearing  90  per- 
cent of  the  debate  in  which  the  discus- 
sion of  this  was  had. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  this:  Some  300  plus  Members  of 


this  House  will  vote  for  this  resolution.  I 
would  suspect  that  if  one  asked  each 
of  them  individually — without  consulta- 
tion with  their  colleagues — to  please  tell 
what  this  resolution  means,  one  would 
get  approximately  299  differences. 

We  might  get  three  or  four  in  agree- 
ment, those  of  the  people  who  helped 
draft  this  resolution  with  the  assistance 
of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  resolution  was  not 
drafted  with  the  assistance  of  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Was  the  White 
House  consulted  at  any  time  in  these 
proceedings? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  White  House  was  not  con- 
sulted except  that  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  sent  to  the  White  House  after 
it  was  drafted.  The  White  House  made 
no  request  for  any  changes.  Not  one  word 
in  this  resolution  was  suggested  by  any 
person  at  the  White  House  initiative. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  the 
Members  of  this  House,  after  all  these 
many  months  of  agonizing  debate  and 
consideration,  pretty  well  know  how  they 
feel  about  this?  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
the  Members  of  the  House  need  any  out- 
side help? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  decline  to  yield 
further. 

The  Members  know  how  they  will  vote 
because  either  of  personal  convictions  or 
political  ctMnmitment  or  deep  regard  for 
the  future  of  this  country. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this  on 
this  resolution:  There  will  be  300  dif- 
ferent interpretations  as  to  what  this 
resolution  means.  It  seems  to  me  the 
wording  of  the  resolution  in  and  of  itself 
is  not  particularly  offensive.  It  became 
offensive  to  me  when  it  was  tied  in  ex- 
plicitly to  support  the  President's  speech, 
with  which  I  have  considerable 
differences. 

If  this  were  an  expression  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  after  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion and  debate  in  which  each  Mem- 
ber could  satisfy  his  conscience  that  he 
had  heard  all  the  experts  on  the  subject, 
that  he  had  listened  to  the  evidence,  that 
he  had  weighed  the  arguments,  I  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied.  Then  this  would  be 
a  proper  memento  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  seems  to  me  a  sacrilegious  effort  for 
us  to  vote  on  a  resolution  on  which  no 
two  Members  here  tonight  can  tell  us 
what  it  means.  It  seems  to  me  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  to  imply  318  Members  who 
have  introduced  and  who  have  cospon- 
sored  this  resolution  now  under  consid- 
eration do  not  know  what  they  intro- 
duced? I  think  that  the  gentleman  is 
blind  to  something  and  certainly  ques- 
tions the  integrity  and  the  Intelligence 
of  the  membership. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  want  to  say  that 
our  committee,  which  has  had  no  action 
for  5  years  on  the  question  of  American 
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policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  really  renders 
no  service  to  the  House  if  they  do  not 
present  to  the  membership  some  rele- 
vant comment,  some  expert  views  and 
the  dignity  of  full  and  measured  consid- 
eration of  a  matter  so  important  to  both 
the  coimtry  and  to  our  role  in  the  world. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(Messrs.  WOLD,  BROTZMAN,  DON  H. 
CLAUSEN,  CLEVELAND,  and  Mrs.  MAY 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Adair)  were 
granted  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks as  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  613 
because  I  feel  the  time  is  long  past  for 
the  Congress  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Nation  in  supporting  the  President's 
p>olicy  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  heard  compelling  statements 
from  every  side — hawk  and  dove,  mod- 
erate and  radical— of  the  imperative 
need  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  an 
honorable  basis  as  quickly  as  possible. 
What  constitutes  an  honorable  basis  is 
argued  but  I  believe  the  President's  pol- 
icies offer  the  best  solution  to  the  hope 
of  a  quick  end  to  the  death  and  blood- 
shed of  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  the  dissenters,  well- 
intentioned  or  not,  only  prolong  the 
agony  and  frustration  of  Vietnam.  Just 
how  painful  is  the  war  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  sink  into  the  American  con- 
sciousness. And  whatever  the  final  out- 
come of  the  Mylai  investigation,  it  can 
only  focus  more  sharply  the  Nation's 
consciousness  of  that  war. 

This  then  is  the  reason  why  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  House  give  as  great  an 
expression  of  support  as  possible  to  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  his  speech  last  month,  the  Presi- 
dent outlined  what  steps  he  has  taken 
to  end  the  war.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
United  States  has  bent  every  effort  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Hanoi  for 
an  end  to  the  War. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  in- 
transigence of  Hanoi  but  one  of  the  most 
clear  and  compelling  reasons  for  their 
imwillingness  to  negotiate  is  their  belief 
that  the  United  States  is  divided  and 
that  they  can  have  victory  simply  by 
waiting  for  it  to  be  handed  them  by  a 
loud  minority  of  Americans. 

Swift  and  overwhelming  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  make  clear  to  Hanoi 
and  to  the  world  that  our  desire  to  end 
the  war  on  a  quick  and  honorable  basis 
crosses  party  lines  and  geographic 
regions.  If  our  will  is  clear  I  believe 
Hanoi  will  feel  that  meaningful  negotia- 
tion is  the  only  way  out. 

Over  300  Members  of  this  body  have 
cosponsored  this  resolution.  They  repre- 
sent by  far  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  would  hope  however,  that  this 
body  would  see  fit  to  pass  this  resolution 
unanimoxisly. 

There  could  be  no  clearer  indication  of 
where  America  stands. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  peace 
with  justice  in  Vietnam  resolution.  On 
November  4, 1969, 1  joined  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  House  in  in- 
troducing this  resolution  which  a£Srms 
our  support  for  the  President  in  Ms  ef- 


forts to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  President's  November  3  message 
on  Vietnam  was  a  candid,  forthright 
statement  to  the  American  people  on  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  stated 
the  extent  of  our  efforts  to  secure  peace, 
and  the  cruel  result  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  precipitate  withdrawal — 
but  he  also  gave  us  hope  that  there  is 
now  a  plan  to  effect  our  withdrawal. 

In  addition  to  thoroughly  informing 
the  American  people,  the  President  had 
a  special  message  for  Hanoi,  and  I  think 
that  message  was  clear:  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  withdraw  its 
troops  as  long  as  the  tempo  of  the  war 
continues  to  decline.  This  is  the  heart 
of  the  grid  plan,  which  I  have  advocated 
since  1967,  and  which  I  am  convinced 
will  work  if  given  sufficient  public  sup- 
port. 

If  we  are  to  expect  Hanoi  to  take  the 
President's  message  to  heart;  if  we  are 
to  convince  Hanoi  that  the  best  hope  for 
peace  lies  in  negotiation  and  not  antici- 
pation of  a  precipitate  American  with- 
drawal, I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
make  clear  o\a  resolve  to  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  secure  peace 
with  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  is  di- 
rected toward  peace;  it  does  nothing  to 
broaden  the  warmaking  powers  of  the 
President;  and  it  could  in  no  way  be  con- 
sidered as  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. Cynics  may  claim  that  this  reso- 
lution will  do  nothing  toward  securing 
peace  in  Vietnam,  however  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  overwhelming  passage  of  this 
resolution  can  help  move  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations off  dead  center. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution expressing  om-  support  of  the 
President's  efforts  to  achieve  peace  with 
justice  in  Vietnam.  I  paid  tribute — pages 
34082-34083  of  the  Record  of  November 
13 — to  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  and  I  repeat 
that  tribute  now.  In  a  spirit  of  true  Amer- 
icanism, wholly  bipartisan,  this  distin- 
guished Democrat  helped  initiate  and 
lead  this  soon  to  be  successful  effort  to 
support  a  Republican  President  in  his 
efforts  to  end  a  terrible  war. 

His  efforts  underscore  once  more  that 
Americans  unite  and  band  together 
without  regard  to  partisan  politics  when 
the  whole  Nation  is  gravely  concerned. 
We  will  continue  to  work  together  for 
the  general  good  of  this  Nation  and  to 
support  our  President  who  is  working  so 
tirelessly  in  the  same  bipartisan  way  for 
true  peace  with  true  justice. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
earnest  support  of  House  Resolution  613. 
There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  unified  in  desiring  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  has  never  been 
any  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  with  the 
exception  of  what  might  be  termed  a 
vociferous  minority,  the  people  of  -the 
United  States  are  imified  behind  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
just  peace  through  negotiations  at  the 
conference  table. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  to- 
ward peace  with  justice  in  Vietnam,  be- 
cause this  is  a  way  in  which  I  can  stand 


with  my  colleagues  to  demonstrate  the 
basic  unity  of  purpose  in  the  United 
States.  I  further  believe  that  the  strong 
approval  of  this  resolution  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  prove  to  Ha- 
noi's leaders  that  their  refusal  to  negoti- 
ate is  prolonging  the  war  and  that  any 
further  lack  of  positive  action  on  their 
part  will  gain  them  nothing. 

I  am  both  glad  and  proud  to  stand 
with  my  colleagues  today  and  to  make 
this  declaration :  We  in  the  United  States 
are  not  divided;  we  are  united  in  sup- 
port of  the  basic  position  expressed  by 
President  Nixon  on  Vietnam.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Hanoi  is  listening. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
resolution  passed  by  this  House  concern- 
ing Vietnam  was  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution on  August  7,  1964.  The  vote  was 
416  to  0.  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
House  at  that  time,  but  if  I  had  been  so 
privileged,  the  probabilities  are  that  I. 
ilke  those  Members  then  here,  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution  too. 
The  urgings  were  the  same — rally  around 
the  Presidents-trust  him. 

Very  few  foresaw  the  extent  to  which 
that  resolution  would  be  used  by  the 
executive  branch  to  escalate  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Surely,  we  can  agree 
that  the  congressional  intent  in  Aug- 
ust of  1964  was  not  to  involve  this  coun- 
try in  a  major  land  war  in  Asia^ — and 
that  in  support  of  a  corrupt,  undemo- 
cratic regime,  itself  involved  in  a  civil 

war.  ., 

Now.  5  years  later — after  the  death 
of  more  than  40,000  American  men  and 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  100  billion 
tax  dollars— this  House  has  another  reso- 
lution concerning  Vietnam. 

This  resolution,  like  the  last,  is  in- 
tended to  support  the  President.  This 
resolution,  like  the  last,  has  imprecise 
and  inoffensive  language  that  gives  it 
the  color  of  bipartisan  support.  This 
resolution,  like  the  last,  is  hurriedly 
debated.  We  are  denied  the  right  to 
change  a  single  word  or  add  language 
which  would  reflect  what  some  of  us 
believe  is  the  desire  of  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  namely  the  immediate 
termination  of  the  bloodletting  with  a 
call  for  a  cease-fire.  And  this  resolution, 
like  the  last,  will  imdoubtedly  be  passed 
by  overwhelming  vote. 

I,  too.  will  wholeheartedly  support  any 
action  of  the  President  to  end  the  kill- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  to  withdraw  Amer- 
ican troops.  But  like  the  President,  I  was 
elected  last  November  to  use  my  best 
efforts  and  office  in  bringing  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  will  not  abdicate 
my  legislative  responsibility  and  defer  to 
the  President's  secret  plans  and  time- 
tables. When,  in  my  judgment,  his  ac- 
tions deserve  support.  I  will  support  them 
unhesitatingly;  however,  when  in  that 
same  judgment.  I  do  not  agree,  I  will 
speak  out  in  opposition  to  those  actions 
or  lack  of  action. 

Whatever  opinion  one  has  now  about 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  never  have  become  in- 
volved in  that  internecine  slaughter — 
the  precedent  and  consequences  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  obviously  calls 
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Into  question  the  wisdom  of  passing  this 
resolution.  The  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  only  further  polarize  this  Nation  al- 
ready so  divided — and  does  nothing  to 
further  the  cause  of  peace.  It  is  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President  not  resolu- 
tions of  endorsement  by  this  Congress 
that  will  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  at 
least  terminate  our  involvment  in  that 
war. 

The  constitutional  obligations  of  this 
House  are  to  the  American  people  and 
on  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  that  obli- 
gation will  be  best  fulfilled  by  maintain- 
ing our  independence  and  the  right  and 
indeed  the  duty  to  constructively  criti- 
cize the  actions  "of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  reserve  ever  to  ourselves  to  deter- 
mine what  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  should  or  should  not  be  ap- 
propriated. Congress  would  be  exercis- 
ing its  duty  most  effectively  if  it  denied 
the  Pentagon  the  billions  it  annually  re- 
quires for  the  continued  prosecution  of 
this  war. 

Hindsight  is  20/20.  With  that  hind- 
sight now  available  there  are,  I  am  cer- 
tain. 54embers  of  this  House  who,  had 
they  tQjlo  it  over,  would  never  again  vote 
for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  and  view 
their  past  actioh  now  with  regret.  I  do 
not  intend  to  view  with  similar  regret 
my  action  today  and  I  will  therefore  not 
vote  the  President  a  blank  check  to  be 
filled  in  as  he  deems  fit.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  shall  cast  a  nay  vote  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  613.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  100  original 
sponsors  of  this  resolution — 50  Demo- 
crats and  50  Republicans — pledging  sup- 
port to  the  President  as  he  seeks  a  just 
and  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  in  Paris 
by  showing  strong  unified  support.  It 
should  serve  to  escalate  the  peace  efforts 
and  to  hasten  the  war's  end.  The  fact 
that  318  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  now  joined  in  the  resolution  does 
show  strong  bipartisan  and  unified 
support. 

We  have  all  been  disturbed  by  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  with  its  heartbreaking 
casualty  list.  The  American  people  want 
peace,  not  surrender,  not  defeat,  because 
such  would  lay  the  groundwork  for 
further  Communist  aggression  and  per- 
haps world  war  III.  They  want  a  just 
peace.  They  want  a  peace  that  will  last 
and  that  will  insure  that  future  young 
Americans  will  not  be  called  upon  to  fight 
a  strengthened  international  Communist 
army  closer  to  our  own  shores.  It  has  been 
my  thinking  down  through  the  years 
that  this  war  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  military  authorities  with  instructions 
to  take  such  action  as  necessary  to  win, 
short  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  these  efiforts 
are  not  being  made  and  are  not  going  to 
be  made.  This  being  the  case,  I  believe 
that  we  should  support  the  President  in 
his  program  to  gradually  withdraw 
American  troops  and  put  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  in  position  to  defend 
its  homeland.  We  have  only  one  Presi- 


dent at  a  time,  and  he  must  be  our  leader. 
I  gave  similar  assurances  of  support  to 
President  Johnson. 

Millions  of  people  today  are  looking  to 
America  for  leadership  sufficient  to  stop 
communism,  preserve  freedom,  and  se- 
cure world  peace. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  we  must 
promote  the  strongest  possible  program 
of  national  defense,  we  must  work  for 
peace,  but  from  a  position  of  strength.  It 
is  the  irony  of  our  times  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  is  dependent  upon  the 
preparation  of  war.  I  believe  that  our 
safest  road  to  peace  is  to  become  and  to 
remain  so  strong  militarily  that  the  Com- 
munists will  know  that  they  will  lose  any 
war,  conventional  or  nuclear,  that  they 
start. 

During  the  last  half  century  we  have 
learned  in  tragic  fashion  that  men  can- 
not afford  to  flght  and  then  forget  about 
new  challenges  to  peace  and  freedom. 
Freedom  is  never  permanently  seciu-e. 
Each  generation  must  make  its  own  con- 
tribution. 

Before  World  War  n  we,  the  nations  of 
the  free  world,  stood  by  while  Italy  took 
Ethiopia  and  while  Hitler  took  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  We 
learned  that  appeasement  and  inaction  in 
the  face  of  aggression  leads  to  a  world 
war. 

It  was  with  this  lesson  in  mind  that 
President  Harry  Tnmian  took  a  Arm 
stand  in  Korea  and  that  our  country  has 
stated  that  the  Communists  of  North 
VietnEun  shall  not  take  South  Vietnam 
by  force. 

(Mr.  HANNA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hays)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  pro- 
log to  my  remarks  I  should  like  to  pro- 
claim clearly,  sincerely,  and  thoroughly 
I  am  for  peace  and  against  war.  By  train- 
ing and  instinct  I  have  always  enter- 
tained an  aversion  to  violence  and  I 
earlier  concluded  that  war  is  the  least 
intelligent  form  and  most  destructive 
mode  of  violence.  I  never  let  my  honest 
and  sincere  feelings  of  patriotism  for 
my  coimtry  include  a  romantic  or  heroic 
assessment  of  war.  My  own  experience  as 
a  member  of  an  evacuation  squadron 
operating  in  the  Pacific  undergirded  by 
experience  my  original  aversions.  Carry- 
ing wounded  marines  from  the  beaches 
of  invasions  of  the  Gilbert  islands,  the 
Marshalls,  Saipan,  and  Iwo  Jima,  as 
well  as  in  the  assaults  to  recapture  the 
Philippines  gave  a  grim  and  realistic 
reading  of  the  toll  of  arms  and  legs  and 
lives  that  some  of  our  finest  young  men 
gave  in  those  conflicts.  Not  a  pretty 
sight  and  not  a  pleasant  memory.  If 
the  question  is  one  simply  of  peace  as 
against  war  put  me  on  the  side  of  peace. 

Unfortimately,  as  much  as  that  may 
be  a  part  of  the  Vietnam  question  for 
some  it  is  not  the  question  for  this 
body.  The  complex  question  we  must 
examine  is  what  to  do  given  the  existing 
circumstances  about  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  our  presence  in  the  Pacific. 
This  is  not  a  question  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  approach  abstractly.  It  is  not 
one  we  can  approach  disregarding  harsh 
realities  impressed  by  the  attitudes,  the 
actions  and  the  aims  of  others. 


It  strikes  me  that  given  the  complexity 
of  the  question,  a  closed  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject is  a  cruel  hoax.  Remember  no  less 
than  four  Presidents  with  all  the  powers 
their  office  could  summon  have  agonized 
over  this  involvement.  If  it  was  a  single 
matter  would  it  not  now  be  resolved? 
Analysis  has  been  done  by  volumes  and 
it  affords  a  variety  of  views  and  ap- 
proaches. The  President,  the  press,  and 
the  peace  demonstrators  have  each  man- 
aged to  reduce  the  Vietnam  issue  to  its 
simplest  and  most  emotional  compo- 
nents. This  in  turn  has  generated  an  in- 
creasing polarization. 

The  President  is  for  peace  but;^he  does 
not  intend  to  preside  over  an  American 
defeat.  President  Nixon  announces  he 
has  his  own  time  schedule  for  with- 
drawal of  troops  and  Vietnamization  of 
the  war.  He  refers  vaguely  to  interna- 
tional "realities"  reminiscent  of  the  Dul- 
les stance  in  the  early  1950's. 

The  demonstrators  take  a  dogmatic 
adversary  approach.  Their  sinswer  is  sim- 
ply to  withdraw  at  once  all  troops  and 
effect  instant  disengagement.  The  media 
reflecting  the  debate  reports  to  the 
people  only  a  narrow  band  of  alternatives 
and  a  very  sparse  development  of  the 
complexities  that  restrict  our  choices  and 
dictate  the  unappetizing  side  effects  of 
our  choice. 

If  ciu-  long  range  interests  in  South- 
east Asia  are  to  be  served  the  present 
dangerously  divisive  debate  must  be  de- 
escalated.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  shown  in  the  state- 
ment's of  the  Vice  President,  the  Attorney 
General,  or  several  other  assorted 
spokesmen  any  impressive  ability  in  this 
direction.  Where  there  is  heat,  we  should 
provide  light.  Commonsense  rather  than 
complicated  logic  would  help.  Let  us  see 
if  we  can  unwrap  this  involved  package 
one  layer  at  a  time. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  war  within  a  war  within  a 
war.  Look  at  the  three-leveled  monster 
one  level  at  a  time.  First,  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  in  Europe  we  have  had  a  con- 
tinuing confrontation  between  the  con- 
testing great  powers,  that  is,  the  Chinese 
and  Soviet  powers  of  Communist  East 
and  the  American  power  of  the  Western 
non-Commimists.  This  confrontation 
predated  Vietnam  and  will  antedate  it 
in  all  probability.  In  Vietnam  we  are  re- 
living the  unhappy  experience  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  where  the  confronta- 
tion between  Fascist  Germany  tind  Com- 
munist Russia  intervened  and  intensified 
and  magnified  the  brutality  of  what 
would  have  been  an  internal  agony  be- 
tween factions  of  Spanish  citizens. 

Events  as  they  shaped  up  following 
the  disruptions  of  World  War  n  and 
the  revolutionizing  drive  of  commimism 
dictated  our  "presence"  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  stability  and  for  a  balance  of 
power.  This  provided  the  confrontation 
stance  which  was  an  easy  translation 
from  our  European  postwar  experience. 
Second,  the  Hanoi  centered  North  Viet- 
namese following  an  arduous  and  un- 
natural separation  affected  by  an  in- 
ternationally determined  stabilizing  divi- 
sion of  the  country,  opted  to  intervene 
in  a  smaller  "civil  war"  in  the  south 
which  pitted  the  Vietcong  against  the 
established  government  in  Saigon.  Now 
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not  only  did  Hanoi  get  .involved  but  it 
cleverly  involved  the  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sian super  powers  on  the  plea,  I  am  sure, 
that  our  State  Department  already  had 
its    fingerprints    showing    in     Saigon. 
Third,  the  bottom  layer,  of  couree.  was 
the  orlglnaUy  rather  limited  confiict  be- 
tween the  two  weak  elements  within 
South  Vietnam.  Absent  the  involvement 
of  China  and  Russia  via  Hanoi  and  the 
United  States  via  Saigon  this  would  have 
been  resolved  long  ago  or  would  have 
persisted  at  a  level  and  in  a  climate  which 
would  have  interested  very  few  outside 
that  unhappy  domain.  The  super  powers 
by  their  involvement  have  brutilized  and 
extended  this  Uttle  confiict  to  unimag- 
inable proportions.  . 

Our  problem  then  is  this:  Our  mter- 
ests  are  at  stake  in  the  confrontation  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  present  and  future 
require  our  presence  to  work  out  con- 
structive involvements  without  a  power 
vacuum  which  would  invite  revolution- 
ary exploitation  by   remaining   powers 
without  any  regard  for  constructive  in- 
volvement—U.S.  interests  in  a  Hanoi- 
Saigon  confrontation  is  questionable  if 
we  could  affect  a  disengagement  of  the 
other  super  powers.  This  question  Is  ap- 
propriately   one    for   the   international 
body  that  determined  the  division  in  the 
first  place.  Finally,  the  United  States 
should  have  no  interest  and  pursue  no 
involvement  in  the  civil  disputes  arising 
between  factions  within  a  given  country. 
History  provides  that  ironic  circumstance 
in  Spain  where  the  Paclsts  supported 
the  winning  faction  of  Franco  only  to  see 
Spain  join  the  allies  against  Hitler  in 
World  War  n.  There  is  no  profit  in  pro- 
jecting one's  self  into  a  famUy  dispute. 
This  is  a  truism  each  of  us  could  find  ex- 
ample for  in  our  own  experience. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  the  Presi- 
dent appears  to  be  saying  about  unwind- 
ing this  three-leveled  confiict.  First  he 
made  clear  that  he  believes  the  total 
confrontation  in  Vietnam  is  very  much 
a  part  of  our  national  interest.  Since  he 
does  not  distinguish  the  three  levels  of 
our  involvement  one  is  left  to  conclude 
he  believes  our  interests  extend  equally 
at  all  three  levels.  Second,  he  has  as- 
sured Saigon  and  the  Theiu  government 
that  logistical  troops  and  miUtary  a^ist- 
ance  will  be  provided  over  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Third,  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion will  be  deemphasized  because  Ha- 
noi refuses  to  get  down  to  our  defini- 
tion of  serious  negotiations.  Finally,  a 
difficult  to  predict  Vietnamization  of  the 
war.  All  this  appears  to  be  a  solution 
styled  in  a  Dulles  architectural  model 
for  Korea  with  a  resultant  indefinite 
period  for  i  number  of  American  miU- 
tary  personnel  to  be  kept  in  the  country. 
The  President's  outline  raises  some  im- 
portant questions.  First,  what  is  the  best 
projection  as  to  the  number  of  troops 
that  will  indefinitely  be  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam Korea  now  has  50.000  U.S.  flghtmg 
men    and    support    persormel.    Second, 
based  on  our  experience  in  Korea  what  is 
the  best  estimate  for  continuing  costs  for 
Vietnam  assuming  a  best  obtainable  level 
of  Vietnamization.  Third.  Is  our  military 
interest  just  in  Vietnam  or  does  it  extend 
to  all  or  other  mini-states  of  the  Indo- 
china Peninsula?  Fourth,  will  the  troops 
remaining  in  South  Vietnam  and  South 


Korea  require  a  future  massive  interven- 
tion if  their  northern  neighbors  choose  to 
wind  up  the  level  of  confiict  once  more? 
If  not,  what  is  our  proposed  response 
stance  to  be?  These  questions  point  out 
that  the  United  States  is  nmning  the  risk 
of  placing  its  policy  at  risk  to  the  mini- 
state  diplomacy  of  the  area.  They  point 
up  as  well  that  we  desperately  need  some 
clearer  articulation  of  intentions  in  terms 
of  the  political  and  economic  stability  of 
the  area  to  which  our  country  and  its  re- 
sources are  committed. 

I   submit   that   an   adversary   stance 
predicated  on  anticommunism  wlU  not 
do    This  puts  us  in  jeopardy  with  the 
follies  and  foibles  of  any  regime  in  these 
countries  which  wUl  bargain  their  ques- 
tionable allegiance  for  our  involvement 
in  a  narrow  power  base  interest.  We 
should  be  in  a  grander  role  than  that  of 
the  cat  who  pulls  the  monkey's  chestnuts 
from    the    fire.    Our    requirements    for 
"limited  support"  should  rest  on  a  dem- 
onstrated ability   and  an  active  com- 
mitment to  solving  the  problems  of  the 
country  and  the  people.  The  President 
should  reconsider  an  alternative  he  has 
chosen  to  de-emphasize.  I  refer  to  the 
American  presence  which  pursues  what 
Eugene   Black   has   caUed   "programed 
development." 

We  need  this  new  and  constructive 
thrust  in  our  policy  for  Southeast  Asia 
and  our  disengagement  from  the  adver- 
sary confrontation  based  on  anticommu- 
nism must  be  phased  with  a  positive 
movement  for  competitive  and  coopera- 
tive development  in  the  area.  Vietnam 
could  be  a  cornerstone  in  this  thrust. 
Within  its  borders  lies  a  large  portion  of 
the  Mekong  River  Valley  and  its  rich 
delta.  An  area  admirably  suited  to  a  pro- 
gram for  development  and  much  of  the 
preliminary    work    is    already    accom- 
plished. This  policy  should  rest  on  three 
principles: 

First,  a  shift  from  a  current  pohcy  of 
"crisis  management"  and  clumsy  re- 
actions to  an  adversary  power  to  a  new 
policy  of  development  assistance  in  pro- 
gramed projects  with  provable  prob- 
lem solving  potentials. 

Second,  this  policy  should  invite,  en- 
courage, and  induce  multi-international 
participation  and  cooperative  involve- 
ment by  neighboring  countries. 

Third,  increasingly  important  con- 
structive roles  particularly  at  present  for 
Japan  and  ultimately  for  an  emerging 
China. 

Such  a  new  emphasis  is  designed  to 
serve  our  long-range  goals  rather  than 
to  ameUorate  short-term  expediencies. 
It  can  be  developed  in  the  language  of 
economics  which  is  far  better  under- 
stood and  is  less  dangerously  emotional 
than    anticommunism.    Our    goals    m 
Southeast  Asia  should  include:  military 
disengagement  from  all  nations  but  a 
firm  military  stance  in  our  own  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  area;  reduction  of  tensions; 
increase  in  economic  growth;  poUtical 
stability  resting  ultimately  on  a  satis- 
factory performance  of  the  goverrtment 
rather  than  its  mUitary  controls;   in- 
creasingly   important    roles    for    Asiwi 
powers  in  the  area  and  finally  the  United 
States  in  the  role  of  a  partner  of  Pacific 
development  not  the  poUceman  for  Asian 
confrontation. 


The  President  has  said  we  are  getting 
out  of  Vietnam  but  he  has  not  said  how 
much  or  where  else  we  are  going  In  our 
continuing  presence  in  that  area.  These 
are  the  matters  we  should  fully  discuss. 
It  is  not  as  simple  as  "Peace  Versus  War 
or  "Support  the  President"  or  Unify 
America."  Our  task  is  tougher  Where 
are  we  now?  Where  should  we  be?  How 
do  we  get  there  from  here?  This  is  what 
the  American  people  are  literaUy  dying 
to  know— and  we  are  faced  with  a  closed 

^^Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Lloyd).  ,         ..„, 

Mr  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider 
it  significant  and  reassuring  that  this 
House,    created    under    a    Constitution 
which  encourages  freedom  of  expression, 
should  openly  examine  its  conscience  in 
the  tortuous  controversy  surrounding  our 
Nation's  participation  in  efforts  to  insure 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Significant  because  at  a  tune 
when  that  freedom  of  expression  is  being 
exercised  in    the    form    of    ^despread 
demonstrations  of  dissent  agamst   our 
present  policy,  and  at  a  time  when  these 
demonstrations,  notably  the  mobilization 
of   November    15,   are   fresh   upon   the 
minds  of  Americans  and  also  upon  the 
minds  of  untold  millions  throughout  both 
the  free  choice  and  one  choice  worlds, 
we  deliberately  openly  examine,  rather 
than  suppress,  the  merits  of  that  dissent, 
and   reassuring   because   this   congres- 
sional examination,  open  to  aU  the  world, 
is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  free  peo- 
ple develop  the  moral  fiber  and  stamina 
to  be  strong  enough  to  continue  to  en- 
courage  those   basic   conditions   which 
make  dissent  possible.  Also  reassurmg 
because  this  action  is  evidence  that  there 
is  existing,  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  a  basic  moral  commitment  to  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  to  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual  human  spirit 
which  makes  it  right  for  free  men  to  off er 
their  lives  in  defense  of  the  honest  efforts 
of  a  country  so  committed. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  sup- 
ports this  administration's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, and  efforts  to  achieve  peace.  It 
makes  no  reference  to  the  circumstances 
which  involved  us  in  the  first  place.  It 
makes  no  reference  to  the  mechamcs  or 
mathematics  of  withdrawal  yet  current 
history  is  very  clear  that  withdrawal  is 
our  goal.  That  being  our  goal,  there  are 
today,  three  principal  alternatives  which 
are  advanced.  Most  publicized  leaders  ot 
the  mobilization  on  November  15  pro- 
posed immediate  withdrawal  consistent 
with  logistical  practicality.  Others  have 
proposed  withdrawal  tied  to  the  specifics 
of  an  advertised  timetable.  The  President 
has  announced  reduction  of  troops  in 
Vietnam   accompanied   by  Vietnamiza- 
tion of  the  war  and  withdrawal  accom- 
panied by  agreement  by  North  Vietnam 
to  agree  to  free  elections  in  the  South 
under  supervision  of  an  international 
body  with  the  proviso  that  all  parties 
would  agree  to  abide  by  such  results.  This 
resolution  endorses  this  alternative  pro- 
posed and  adopted  by  the  President,  in 
preference  to  the  other  two. 

There  is  little  attraction  to  outright 
and  immediate  withdrawal,  and  to  that 
alternative   we   arc   now   in  December 
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1969,  really  seriously  turning  our  atten- 
tl(Hi.  The  main  source  of  strength  for 
this  pr(908al  today  is  the  report  that  the 
brutality  and  bestiality  of  war  has  re- 
sulted' in  American  servicemen  being 
guilty  of  the  indiscriminate  killing  of 
women  and  children  in  Mylai.  At  this 
time  we  do  not  know  what  all  the  evi- 
dence will  reveal.  But  this  I  believe.  War 
is  brutal.  It  is  bestial.  It  may  cause  the 
Individual  aberrations  now  charged,  but 
it  will  never  become  our  Nation's  policy. 
With  Secretary  Melvin  Laird,  I  feel 
shocked  and  sickened  at  the  reports.  But 
this  I  also  believe.  This  Nation  is  com- 
mitted irrevocably  to  peace,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  commitment  we  must 
face  the  realities  of  securing  that  peace 
by  refusing  to  surrender  to  an  aggressor 
so  fully  committed  today  tof  the  doctrine 
of  force  rather  than  free  choice. 

There  is,  however,  an  attraction  to  the 
concept  of  withdrawal  according  to  a 
timetable.  It  puts  South  Vietnam  on 
clear  notice.  It  presumably  allows  us  to 
shift  our  gears  and  to  plan  ahead  on  a 
new  schedule  of  priorities.  It  is  meant 
to  dear,  our  conscience  that  we  are  not 
walking- out  on  the  Job  without  giving 
our  partner  time  to  try  to  get  his  affairs 
in  order.  And  we  would  make  a  hand- 
some financial  concession  to  take  the 
edg6  off  our  going.  These  are  obvious 
and  attractive  pluses.  But  to  shift  to  an- 
other metaphor,  we  would  be  giving  the 
opposing  side  our  signals,  and  not  only 
our  signals  but  our  entire  game  plan. 
Under  such  circumstances,  not  only 
would  it  be  virtually  impossible  for  us  to 
make' a  score,  it  would  be  some  sort  of  a 
miracle  if  we  even  made  a  first  down. 

My  support  of  the  position  indorsed  by 
the  President  does  not  rely  too  heavily  on 
the  concept  of  a  continuing  commitment. 
Based  simply  on  a  contractual  commit- 
ment under  the  SEATO  language.  I  as 
one  individual  think  it  could  be  said  now 
in  December  1969,  that  we  have  honored 
that  commitment  and  would  be  justified 
in  withdrawal.  For  more  than  5  years  we 
have  paid  dearly  in  blood  and  treasure 
and  other  parties  to  the  contract  have 
not  performed  in  equal  measure.  Who  is 
there,  including  the  people  of  South  Vi- 
etnam who  could  say  we  have  not  met 
our  commitment  to  others?  But  now  we 
also  have  a  commitment  to  ourselves,  to 
our  own  casualties,  to  our  own  invest- 
ment and  to  our  own  dedication  to  help 
to  make  a  better  world  where  the  flames 
of  human  freedom  will  not  be  smothered 
by  aggression. 

Pertinent  to  our  decision  in  Vietnam 
is  our  experience  in  Korea.  There  are 
those  who  say  our  efforts  in  Korea  ended 
in  failure.  I  believe  those  of  you  who 
have  been  to  Korea  would  not  agree.  The 
Republic  of  Korea  is  a  rapidly  developing 
society  of  free  people,  a  strong  ally  of 
the  United  States  and  the  conditions 
which  helped  make  this  possible  were 
created  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  While  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  a  step  by  step,  premeditated 
and  planned  domino  theory,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  if  we  submit  to  surrender  In 
South  Vietnam,  our  successes  in  Korea 
will  be  exposed  to  new  and  withering  at- 
tack as  the  free  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  are  pressed  under  accelerated 
aggression  from  the  North. 


What  would  then  be  true  in  Korea 
would  be  reflected  throughout  Southeast 
Asia  and  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  said  we  cannot  be  policeman  for 
the  world,  and  I  agree.  Yet  there  are 
countless  millions  of  freedom-loving 
people  who  need  encouragement  in  being 
their  own  policeman  against  aggression, 
and  in  an  age  when  men  walk  on  the 
moon,  we  cannot,  as  a  civilized  Nation, 
be  an  island  unto  ourselves. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  Hanoi  to 
bargain  in  good  faith.  The  negotiations 
in  Paris  have  been  fruitless,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  most  surface  indications. 
There  has  been  no  encouraging  bargain- 
ing. There  has  been  only  the  ultimatum 
from  Hanoi  that  we  must  flrst  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  and  leave  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  without  support.  The 
President  has  not  submitted  to  that  ulti- 
matum and  this  resolution,  an  indication 
of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  supports  his  resolve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  from  the 
small  city  of  Cedar  City  in  my  Second 
Utah  Congressional  District,  I  received 
on  a  roll  of  plain  butcher  paper  the 
names  of  more  than  3,000  citizens  of  that 
community,  pledging  support  of  our 
President  following  his  address  of  No- 
vember 3.  This  was  no  door-to-door  so- 
licitation. The  citizens  came  volimtarily 
to  a  downtown  location  and  in  3  Vz  days, 
more  than  70  percent  of  those  of  high 
school  age  and  older  came  to  sign  this 
scroll  wTiich  it  was  my  honor  to  present 
at  the  White  House.  And  so  in  declaring 
today  not  only  my  own  support  of  the 
President's  policy  in  Vietnam  as  evi- 
denced by  the  resolution  before  us,  I  am 
certain  that  from  my  mail,  from  my 
meetings  and  conversations  and  from 
the  voluntary  outpouring  of  the  citizens, 
I  also  speak  the  will  of  the  clear  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  my  District,  in  urging 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  prompt  and  overwhelming  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House. 

As  is  well  known,  this  resolution  is  a 
strong  bipartisan  expression  of  support 
for  President  Nixon's  policies  for  ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Policies  espoused  by 
former  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson.  Their  efforts  included  fre- 
quent and  repeated  diplomatic  initiatives 
to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  just  aiM 
honorable  conclusion. 

It  nimibers  among  its  sponsors  and 
cosponsors,  both  Democrat  and  Republi- 
cans. It  was  supported  in  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  members 
of  both  parties.  i 

Thus,  this  resolution  is  a  continuation 
of  the  tradition  of  bipartisanship  which 
has  guided  our  Nation's  foreign  policy 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U. 

We  in  Congress  may  have  vastly  dif- 
fering views  on  matters  of  domestic 
policy,  but — in  general — differences  stop 
at  the  water's  edge.  In  the  international 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  a  united 
front  has  been  our  strength. 

In  a  time  of  war.  as  this  time  is,  the 
need  for  such  imity  is  even  greater.  We 
have  seen  how  the  enemy  in  Vietnam 


has  consistently  tried  to  exploit  the  in- 
temal  dissents  which  have  arisen  in  our 
country  over  the  conduct  of  the  conflict. 
The  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
show  Hanoi  that  such  tactics  go  only  so 
far — and  no  fiu-ther. 

The  essential  consensus  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  must 
be  ended  honorably  has  not  been  frac- 
tured. Our  people  stand  united  against 
suggestions  to  "cut  and  run." 

This  belief  of  the  American  people  is 
given  expression  in  the  words  of  the  res- 
olution before  the  House  today. 

It  is  a  statement  of  solidarity  to  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam  and  to  the  world,  of 
solidarity  behind  oiu-  Chief  Executive  as 
he  seeks  to  forge  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  resolution,  when  adopted,  will  de- 
clare to  our  friends  and  foes  alike  that 
despite  internal  differences,  despite  dif- 
fering points  of  view  on  speciflc  issues  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  despite  differences 
in  party  labels,  we  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  flrmly  behind  the  moves 
toward  peace  being  undertaken  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Critics  have  attacked  this  resolution 
as  giving  the  President  "a  blank  check  " 
to  work  his  will.  It  does  not.  In  fact,  the 
resolution  is  speciflc  in  its  intent,  "that 
the  House  of  Representatives  afBrms  its 
support  for  the  President  in  his  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  just  peace  In  Vietnam." 

It  declares  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
Government  by  means  of  free  election.s 
of  all  South  Vietnamese. 

Are  the  critics  opposed  to  free  elec- 
tions? 

The  resolution  further  declares  that 
the  elections  should  be  supervised  by  an 
impartial  international  body,  possibly 
the  United  Nations. 

Are  the  critics  quarreling  about  im- 
partial supervision  of  the  elections? 

Further,  the  resolution  expresses  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  abide 
by  the  results  of  free  and  supervised 
elections. 

Are  the  critics  implying  that  the 
United  States  would  not — or  should  not — 
abide  by  the  results  of  free  elections? 

Truly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  diflScult  to 
know  what  the  concern  and  shouting 
about  this  resolution  is  all  about.  It  says 
what  it  means  and  means  what  it  says. 
It  gives  no  authority  to  the  President 
to  escalate  the  conflict  by  reintrt)ducing 
numbers  of  troops  or  by  resuming  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

No.  It  speciflcally  declares  that  the  is- 
sues in  controversy  be  resolved  jieace- 
fully.  not  through  continued  war  and 
bloodshed. 

We  are  clear  in  our  desire  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  Vietnam.  It  is  the  other 
side  which  requires  convincing. 

It  is  North  Vietnam  and  its  leaders 
who  have  continued  to  inflltrate  their 
troops  into  South  Vietnam; 

It  is  North  Vietnam  and  its  leaders 
who  have  continued  the  terror  raids  on 
citieb  and  civilian  populations; 

It  is  North  Vietnam  which  refuses  to 
discuss  peace  terms  with  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  at  the  Paris 
conference. 

We  know  that,  in  some  ways  at  least. 
the  masters  of  Hanoi  are  conscious  of 


and  sensitive  to  American  public  opinion. 

By  passing  this  resolution  today,  we  give 
them  strong  indication  that  despite  the 
street  demonstrations,  despite  the  cam- 
pus imrest,  despite  the  antics  of  a  few 
hard-core  dissidents  like  the  Weather- 
men and  the  Ylppies — despite  them,  the 
American  center  is  holding  firm  to  a  just 
and  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam. 

That  is  what  this  resolution  today  rep- 
resents— and  no  more. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Hanoi,  seeing  the 
unity  which  will  be  displayed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  today, 
will  review  their  policies  of  obstruction 
and  intransigence  and  begin  to  negotiate 
in  earnest  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

As  a  flrst  sign  of  their  good  faith.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  they  will  make  a  hu- 
manitarian gesture  with  regard  to  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  now  in  their 
possession. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Sclentiflc  Developments,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  recently  held  hearings  on 
resolutions  introduced  into  the  House 
calling  on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  to  abide  by  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  on  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners — a  treaty  which  Hanoi 
signed  in  1957. 

To  date,  the  masters,  of  Hanoi  have 
flouted  virtually  every  provision  of  that 
convention.  The  plight  of  our  prisoners 
and  of  their  loved  ones  here  at  home  is 
indeed  a  heart-rending  one. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  hear- 
ings and  report  on  the  POW  resolution. 
Members  of  Congress,  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
others  have  contributed  ample  evidence 
of  Hanoi's  refusal  to  abide  by  interna- 
tional law  regarding  prisoner  treatment. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  resolution  on 
prisoners  of  war  which  was  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  will  be  approved  by 
the  Hoxise  Foreign  Aff  Eurs  Committee  and 
will  be  adopted  by  the  House  before  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Today,  however,  I  urge  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  act 
now  in  easing  the  burden  of  the  families 
of  those  American  servicemen  missing  in 
action  by  releasing  a  list  of  those  men 
whom  they  have  in  their  possession. 

This  is  the  very  least  which  Hanoi  can 
do  to  ameliorate  the  suffering  which  the 
current  situation  is  inflicting  on  the  in- 
nocent, on  the  wives  and  children  and 
parents  who  daily  wait  word  of  their 
loved  ones. 

The  continuing  failiu'e  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
to  make  available  such  a  list  is  a  re- 
minder to  all  of  the  attitude  and  lack  of 
humane  outlook  of  the  enemy. 

Hanoi  is  determined  to  remain  utterly 
hostile  and  obdtu-ate  on  every  issue  in 
this  conflict,  hoping  that  eventually  the 
United  States  will  precipitiously  pull  out 
and  leave  the  whole  of  the  Indo-China 
Peninsula  to  the  Communists. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering  to- 
day makes  it  very  clear  that  we  stand 
united  against  hasty  withdrawal  and  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  on  a 
just  and  honorable  basis.  The  next  step 
is  up  to  the  other  side. 
Some  sincere  action  on  the  part  of 


Hanoi,  long  overdue,  can  indeed  lead  to 
an  end  of  the  conflict.  Such  action  on 
the  part  of  Hanoi,  I  submit,  will  be 
prompted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
support  for  this  resolution. 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hays)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  rising  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
resolution  voicing  approval  by  this  House 
"for  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  just  peace  in  Vietnam,"  I  do  so 
after  long  consideration  of  its  importance 
to  the  Nation  and  of  its  signiflcance  to 
me. 

The  circumstances  are  markedly 
changed  from  that  day  in  May  of  1965 
when  I  joined  with  six  other  colleagues 
in  voting  against  a  suwlemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  military  which— 
the  White  House  had  let  it  be  known— 
was  a  positive  vote  in  support  and  would 
be  accepted  by  the  then  Chief  Executive 
as  an  endorsement  of  his  escalatory  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  which  was  then  gaining 
its  full  momentum.  This  was  referred  to 
as  a  "Little  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution," 
if  you  will,  for  approval  by  this  House. 
It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the  intent  of 
that  bill  was  clearly  for  widening  the 
war.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  intent  of  this 
resolution  is  to  be  an  expression  for  de- 
escalating  the  violence  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, a  sentiment  that  I  am  pleased  to 
note' is  gathering  more  mwnentiun  day 
by  day. 

Just  as  I  could  not  back  in  May  of 
1965  vote  in  good  conscience  for  what 
had  been  requested,  I  cannot  today  in 
good  conscience  deny  my  warmest  sup- 
port to  this  resolution  supporting  peace 
efforts.  The  fact  that  the  White  House 
has  let  it  be  known  that  this  resolution 
has  found  favor  with  the  President 
makes  me  suspicious  not  at  all.  In 
its  straightforward  language  espousing 
peace,  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  gives  his  endorsement  de- 
mands all  the  more  my  prompt  response 
in  kind,  and  I  am  pleased  to  give  it  will- 
ingly, and  wholeheartedly. 

If  I  must  go  outside  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  and  read  hidden 
motives  smd  intent,  my  reading  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  coupled  with  the  un- 
deniable political  astuteness  of  President 
Nixon  convinces  me  that  he  recognizes 
the  absolute  necessity  of  winding  up 
our  tragic  involvement  in  this  pitiless 
war  as  soon  as  possible — or  face  certain 
defeat  at  the  polls  in  1972,  and  again  I 
am  pleased  to  dispense  with  merely  par- 
tisan concerns  and  give  my  unhesitating 
support  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HOLIFIELD)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  613, 
which  would  put  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  on  record 
as  affirming  "support  for  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam." 

This  resolution  points  toward  a  goal, 
not  toward  a  personality.  Let  us  be  clear 
about  that.  This  is  not  an  endorsemMit 
of  one  particular  President's  policies,  or 


the  condemnation  of  another's.  This  is  a 
plain,  simple  statement  of  what  every 
American  wants  and  what  must  be  the 
preeminent  task  of  our  national  leader- 
ship— a  just  i>eace  in  Vietnam. 

Let  us  not  get  tangled  up  in  the  politics 
of  the  situation.  Whether  you  like  Mr. 
Nixon  or  not.  whether  you  support  or 
oppose  his  views  on  health,  welfare,  and 
employment,  whether  you  vote  for  or 
against  the  measures  he  recommends,  re- 
member he  is  our  President.  He  holds 
the  office,  and  he  holds  the  responsi- 
bility for  bringing  this  war  to  an  honor- 
able end.  In  our  political  system  there 
is  only  one  President,  and  that  is  where, 
as  Harry  Tnunan  used  to  say,  "the  buck 
stops." 

This  House  of  Congress,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  high  and  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities. In  conjunction  with  the 
other  body  it  raises  the  revenues,  au- 
thorizes the  programs,  enacts  the  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  necessary  pur- 
poses of  government.  But  this  House, 
despite  the  eagerness  and  ambitions  of 
some  of  its  Members,  cannot  go  out  and 
negotiate  a  peace  with  North  Vietnam. 
That  is  an  executive  function,  that  is  the 
President's  responsibility,  smd  the  least 
we  can  do  is  give  the  President  our  sup- 
port and  our  prayers  for  the  success  of 
his  efforts  to  achieve  an  honorable  peace. 
I  say,  give  the  President  a  chance. 
Give  him  your  support.  Do  the  right 
thing  and  the  sensible  thing.  It  takes 
two  sides  to  negotiate.  And  if  the  other 
side  refuses,  we  cannot  simply  surrender 
without    risking    massive    slaughter    of 
South  Vietnamese  citizens.  Withdrawal 
must  be  carefully  planned  and  timed  to 
the  changing  war  situation  and  the  de- 
veloping capabilities  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese   forces    to   protect   themselves 
against  Commimist  slaughter. 

There  is  time  enough,  and  opportunity 
enough,  if  the  President  does  not  meas- 
ure up  to  expectations,  to  register  the 
attitude  of  this  House.  There  will  be 
authorization  bills  and  appropriations 
bills  and  other  legislation  involving  Viet- 
nam. This  resolution  enacts  no  law,  com- 
mits no  funds,  changes  no  basic  policy, 
it  is  merely  a  statement  of  moral  sup- 
port toward  a  just  peace.  It  stands  for 
agreement  on  the  end  we  seek,  not  nec- 
essarily on  every  particular  means  to 
£w;hieve  it. 

The  resolution  is  simple  enough  in  its 
wording,  but  that  does  not  diminish  its 
importance. 

The  people  are  confused  and  divided. 
Shall  we  swld  to  the  confusion  and  widen 
the  division  by  refusing  to  stand  behind 
the  President  as  he  grapples  with  the 
momentous  problems  of  orderly  with- 
drawal and  disengagement  from  Viet- 
nam? Shall  we  be  irresponsible?  Or  shall 
we  let  the  Nation  and  the  world  know 
that  our  Government,  at  least,  is  united 
in  this  aim,  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace  with  honor  and  justice? 

House  Resolution  613  is  a  resolution 
of  support  for  the  President  for  "his  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam." not  for  everything  the  President 
says  or  does  on  the  domestic  or  Interna- 
tional scene.  With  that  goal  there  should 
be  no  quarrel.  Now  the  resolution  has 
some  other  expressions  associated  with 
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the  goal  of  a  Just  peace.  Let  us  look  at 
them  one  by  one. 

It  "expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  such  a 
peace."  Again,  there  should  be  no  quarrel 
with  that.  The  American  people  are  for 
pebce  and  a  Just  peace. 

It  "calls  attention  to  the  nmnerous 
peaceful  overtures  which  the  United 
States  has  made  In  good  faith  toward 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam." 
Surely  these  overtures  have  been  made — 
by  every  President  who  was  involved,  by 
every  means  public  and  private.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  in  his  historic  address 
of  March  31. 1968: 

For  y*ars,  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  others  have  traveled  the  world — 
seeking  to  find  a  basis  for  peace  talks. 

Th^  adversary  challenges  our  good 
faith,  but  history  will  record  that  the 
United  States  sought  long  and  earnestly 
to  reach  out  to  Hanoi,  pleading  for  a 
meaningful  response,  working  so  that 
both  sides  could  sit  down  together  and 
come  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 

Tljejesolution  "approves  and  supports 
Ihe  pcinciples  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  entitled  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment by  means  of  free  elections  open  to 
all  South  Vietnamese  and  supervised  by 
an  impartial  international  body,  and 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  abide 
by  the^results  of  such  elections."  We  can 
agr€«  with  that  statement.  It  bespeaks 
confidence  in  the  outcome  of  elections 
that  are  free.  We  will  take  our  chance  on 
fair  ballots  in  place  of  hard  bullets. 

Finally,  the  resolution  "supports  the 
President  in  his  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  to  announce  its 
willingness  to  honor  such  elections  and 
abide  by  such  results  and  to  allow  the  is- 
sues In  controversy  to  be  peacefully  re- 
solved in  order  that  the  war  may  be 
ended  and  peace  may  be  restored  in 
Southeast  Asia."  This  statement  is  re- 
lated to  the  preceding  one.  There  would 
be  no  point  in  an  election  imless  North 
Vietnam  agreed  to  accept  the  results. 
We  are  willing  to  take  our  chances  on  the 
outcome  of  free  elections,  Saigon  is 
pledged  to  the  same,  but  what  about 
Hanoi?  Their  faith  Is  in  force  not  in  the 
free  and  peacefiU  exercise  of  the  vote. 

Today,  the  majority  of  people  in  South 
Vietnam  do  not  want  to  be  under  a 
Communist  regime.  They  are  fighting 
against  Communist  domination,  and  we 
are  helping  them.  It  was  always  under- 
stood, and  mutually  declared  by  the  two 
Governments,  by  President  Thieu  and 
Johnson  at  the  Honolulu  conference  and 
elsewhere,  that  we  would  withdraw  as  the 
South  Vietnamese  gained  enough 
strength  to  take  over  the  job  of  defend- 
ing their  own  country.  The  President  has 
stated  that  the  war  has  reached  a  stage 
where  withdrawals  can  be  affected. 
President  Nixon  is  trying  to  carry  out 
a  policy  of  orderly  withdrawal,  as  any 
responsible  President  would. 

President  Nixon  is  advocating  the  same 
principles  which  were  followed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Those  principles  were: 

First,  continued  formad  negotiations 
and  informal  contacts  with  representa- 
tives of  Hanoi  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace; 


Second,  military  activity  based  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  the  aggressive 
military  action  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
against  the  South  Vietnamese: 

Third,  training  of  South  Vietnamese 
citizens  for  their  own  self-defense — the 
so-called  Vietnamization  program ; 

Fourth,  deescalation  of  the  war 
through  cessation  of  bombing  and  pro- 
hibition against  invasion  of  XJS.  forces 
north  of  the  DMZ  line;  and 

Fifth,  free  elections  without  coercion 
from  any  source  within  or  without  South 
Vietnam. 

These  principles  are  Just  and  in  accord 
with  our  goal  for  an  honorable  pesw:e. 
Let  us  speak  reason.  Let  us  have  under- 
standing and  sympathy.  Let  us  enact 
House  Resolution  613. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  his  very  statesmanlike  state- 
ment and  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  him. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league.    

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
interpret  the  resolution  as  supporting 
the  President  in  whatever  he  may  do  in 
the  name  of  peace? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not.  I  have  given 
my  interpretation  of  It  in  the  words  I 
have  said. 

I  recognize  that  lawyers  can  quibble 
over  the  meaning  of  words,  and  I  have 
already  had  some  approach  me  and  quib- 
ble with  me  on  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
I  have  told  what  I  believe  this  resolution 
mesuis  and  the  reason  I  am  supporting 
it.  I  see  nothing  in  this  resolution  that 
any  person  who  will  study  it  cannot  sup- 
port. If  he  does  see  something,  then  he 
should  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, can  a  Democratic  CongressmaJi 
tender  his  support  for  a  Republican  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  without  fear 
of  invective?  Can  a  Democratic  Congress- 
man back  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  without  fear  of  discrimi- 
nation or  retaliation?  These  questions 
seems  to  be  at  the  crux  of  today's  Viet- 
nam debate. 

I  say  a  loyal,  lifelong  Democrat  can 
offer  support  to  his  President.  I  say  that 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  which  falls 
principally  in  the  domain  of  the  Presi- 
dent, has  historically  merited  bipartisan 
support.  History  has  proven  it  imprudent 
for  Americans  to  try  and  legislate  their 
foreign  policy.  This,  in  no  way.  represents 
a  Democrat  giving  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent a  blank  check,  as  some  have 
charged.  Nor  does  it  frustrate  those  who 
would  dissent  from  this  view.  For  dissent 
is  one  of  this  Nation's  most  priceless 
values. 

The  confrontation,  conflict  and  vary- 
ing degrees  of  civil  strife,  evident  in  this 


country  for  some  time  over  racial  and 
economic  issues,  has  today  polarized 
around  a  single  issue — Vietnam. 

And  this  polarization,  unfortunately, 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  war  in  that 
narrow,  crescent-shaped  strip  of  South- 
east Asian  land  continues. 

Everyone  wants  peace — the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  students,  the  parents, 
the  teachers,  the  silent  majority  and  the 
vocal  minority — everyone,  that  is.  except 
the  ConMnunists.  Peace  has  been  kicked 
aroimd  almost  as  much  as  the  weather. 
Everyone  talks  about  it,  but. 

A  lot  of  people  also  talk  about  moral- 
ity in  war.  They  also  jabber  about  why 
we  are  there  and  why  we  should  get  out — 
and  when.  Trillions  of  words  have  been 
spewed  forth  on  both  sides,  until  they  fall 
at  last  on  mute  ears. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reasons  have 
been  overstated,  pounded  home  by  four 
Presidents.  But  with  all  this  eloquence, 
the  swords  have  yet  to  be  turned  into 
plowshares. 

Were  I  to  reiterate  the  reasons  for  our 
involvement,  I  would  merely  be  playing 
an  old  saw.  As  I  said  earlier,  actions  of 
the  past  no  longer  fit  present  reality.  In 
the  new  phraseology:  It  is  a  whole  new 
ballgame.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

How  do  we  stop  the  killing  of  another 
American  boy — your  husband,  your  son? 
When  will  Asian  boys  fight  Asian  boy's 
wars? 

Today  I  join  318  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  signing 
this  bipartisan  resolution  supporting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "in  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam." 

The  resolution  expressed  the  earnest 
hope  of  the  American  people  for  such  a 
peace,  calls  attention  to  the  numerous 
peaceful  overtures  which  the  United 
States  has  made  in  good  faith  toward  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam,  and  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  President  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  choose 
their  own  Government  by  means  of  free 
elections. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  require  an  early  and 
honorable  end  to  the  war.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  most  expeditious  way  to  end 
that  war  is  to  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  he 
is  doing  everything  hiunanly  possible  to 
bring  about  a  peace  with  justice.  He  can 
succeed  with  our  support;  without  it,  he 
caimot. 

In  an  age  of  polarization  by  race,  age, 
economic  circumstances  and  political 
philosophy,  Vietnam  has  become  the 
catalyst,  the  big  issue  fetish.  This  polari- 
zation will  continue  and  intensify  so  long 
as  we  permit  the  war  to  divide  us.  Solu- 
tions to  any  single  issue  wiL  not  be 
achieved  unless  there  is  imity  in  our 
quest  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  is  in  Vietnam  in  the 
name  of  peace.  A  recent  Presidential 
speech  on  the  war  used  the  word  39  times. 
So  at  least  we  have  some  seeds  of  unity 
there.  And  what  the  United  States  needs 
now  is  imity,  not  imanimity.  We  do  not 
need  peace  at  any  price.  Yet,  how  often 
have  we  heard  that  it  takes  two  to  make 
peace? 

Repeatedly,  in  harsh,  unyielding  terms, 
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Hanoi  has  steadfastly  repudiated  every 
overture  for  peace — from  bombing  halts 
to  Paris  palaoes.  Ironically,  some  of  these 
are  the  very  overtures  that  were  advo- 
cated by  war  protestors  in  this  country — 
not  the  enemy — and  which  were  adopted 
and  tried  by  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon. 

Can  there  really  be  any  serious  debate 
about  our  desire  to  negotiate  a  just  solu- 
tion to  a  dirty,  tough,  mean  guerrilla 
war?  Dozens  and  dozens  of  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  Hanoi  through  all 
sorts  of  channels,  with  all  sorts  of  for- 
mula, and  Hanoi  has  categorically  re- 
jected all  of  them.  We  are  all  exhausted 
by  rehashes  of  these  efforts,  so  I  will  not 
review  them  here. 

Neither  will  I  rehash  the  more  virulent 
attacks  against  the  sincere  desires  for 
peace  of  some  of  the  peace  groups.  But  it 
is  not  relevant  that  on  the  day  the  latest 
demonstrations  began  last  month.  North 
Vietnam  made  plain  that  It  is  coimtlng 
on  growing  protests  in  the  United  States 
to  speed  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  on 
Hanoi's  terms.  What  could  be  plainer 
than  the  statement  made  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Ambassador  as  the  Paris 
talkathon  then  rolled  into  its  43d  week. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these 
demonstrations  stymie  the  President's 
moves  in  trying  to  achieve  ah  honorable 
peace?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these 
demonstrations  rekindle  North  Vietnam's 
aborted  efforts  to  totally  subjugate  South 
Vietnam?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
these  demonstrations  prolong  a  war  that 
is  costing  the  lives  of  your  sons,  your 
brothers,  when  all  anyone — exc^t  the 
Commvuiists — really  wants  is  peace? 

Can  anyone  In  their  right  mind  still 
parade  the  banner  of  peace  when  Hanoi 
has  rejected  categorically  every  overture 
for  peace? 

In  Asia,  communism  still  acts  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  more  profit  in  war 
than  peace.  And  passion  in  the  peace 
movement  at  home  has  been  allowed  to 
boomerang. 

Certainly,  not  all  those  who  march  are 
conscience-stricken  over  the  war.  Dem- 
onstrating in  the  streets  is  an  outlet 
for  other  frustrations,  real  and  im- 
agined— a  snake  dance  for  easy  riders 
and  midnight  cowboys. 

There  is  an  old  adage :  you  do  not  cure 
a  dog  of  fieas,  by  drowning  the  dog.  It 
holds  true  for  Vietnam.  A  pullout  will  not 
end  the  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia.  In- 
stead it  will  insure  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  further  the 
cause  of  Chinese  domination  of  that  vital 
area  of  the  world. 

Whatever  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  we 
dare  not  allow  the  rights  we  defend  in 
South  Vietnam  to  go  by  default. 

But  we  can  look  to  the  future — a  fu- 
ture with  no  more  Vietnam's.  The  Presi- 
dent is  working  toward  that  end,  and 
that  is  why  he  needs  our  support.  The 
President  has  set  broad  outlines  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam.  This  is  based,  in  part,  on  a  new 
optimism  among  previous  ofiQcial  skeptics 
that  South  Vietnam  is  at  last  ready  to 
carry  the  ball  alone.  "ITie  timetable  for 
U.S.  disengagement  has  not,  of  course, 
been  revealed.  But  is  this  not,  in  effect, 
the  end  we  all  seek? 
We  are  not  ourselves  embarked  upon 


an  ideological  campaign  to  destroy  any- 
body who  disagrees  with  us.  Aggressors 
nominate  themselves,  we  do  not  choose 
them.  But  when  aggressors  strike,  then 
those  who  are  genuinely  interested  in 
peace  have  a  problem  on  their  hands, 
and  sometimes  it  gets  tough,  and  some- 
times we  are  tested,  and  we  find  out  what 
kind  of  people  we  are. 

I,  for  one,  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  quest  for  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  would  ad- 
vise some  others  that  the  right  to  dissent 
is  sometimes  the  right  not  to  dissent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  I  merely  wish  to  cpmpli- 
ment  the  gentleman  for  a  very  coura- 
geous and  well-thought-out  statement.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  statements 
that  I  have  heard  in  this  whole  debate, 
and  I  compliment  him  very  much  on  it. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I,  too,  wish  to  say  I  am 
much  impressed  by  the  statement  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  made. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  resolution. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  resolution  does 
is  to  proclaim  our  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  elections  in  Vietnam.  Let  us 
stipulate,  once  and  for  all,  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  favor  the  principle  of 
free  elections  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  in 
the  himdred  other  coimtries  of  the  world 
that  do  not  allow  free  elections — from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Greece,  from  Poland 
to  Brazil.  Whether  we  want  to  send  half 
a  million  troops,  and  bring  all  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  to  any  area  where  free  elec- 
tions are  denied  is  another  matter — but 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  involved  in  the 
resolution. 

If  aH  the  resolution  does  is  to  come  out 
strong  for  free  elections,  why  oppose  it? 
The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one.  The 
answer  is  that  President  Nixon  in  his 
Vietnam  speech  in  the  House  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  resolution  as  supporting 
his  policies  and  proposals  concerning 
Vietnam. 

Those  policies  and  proposals,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  them  out,  are  to  climb  down 
the  ladder  of  escalation  about  halfway — 
from  our  present  half  million  troops  to 
around  half  that  many.  Not  having  been 
able  to  achieve  our  objective  with  500,000 
troops,  we  will  now  try  to  do  so  with  250,- 
000.  Even  this  partial  withdrawal  is  to 
have  two  conditions  attached  to  it — that 
Hanoi  does  not  step  up  the  fighting,  and 
that  Saigon  agrees  that  it  is  ready  to  take 
over. 

These  conditions  assure  that  our  policy 
will  be  made  in  Hanoi  and  Saigon,  rather 
than  in  Washington. 

These  policies  and  proposals  do  not 
seem  like  a  very  apt  way  of  extricating 
ourselves  from  Vietnam. 

I  have  had  some  experiences  in  the 
past  with  voting  blank  check  resolutions 
of  approval.  In  1957, 1  voted  for  a  Middle 
East  resolution  afBrming  oiir  support  for 


countries  attacked  by  Communist-dom- 
inated countries.  The  next  year,  we 
thrust  15,000  American  troops  into 
Lebanon,  which  was  subject  to  an  in- 
ternal political  upheaved  but  not  to  Com- 
mimist  aggression  from  without,  with 
the  State  Department  solemnly  pointing 
to  the  blank  check  it  said  Congress  had 
Just  given  it.  Back  in  1964,  I  voted  for 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  sold  as  sup- 
port for  American  naval  vessels  wantonly 
attacked  on  the  high  seas  to  fire  back. 
Then  I  found  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion used  as  justification  for  dispatching 
half  a  million  Americans  to  Vietnam. 

Now.  for  a  third  time,  I  am  asked  to 
give  the  President  a  blank  check.  That  Is 
not  what  my  constituents  sent  me  here 
to  do. 

I  do  not  lightly  oppose  President 
Nixon's  Vietnam  policies  and  proposals. 
I  introduce  no  resolution  condemning 
them. 

But  when  I  am  asked  to  give  my  sup- 
port for  things  seen  and  things  unseen, 
my  answer  is  simple:  No. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  announce 
my  wholehearted  support  of  House  Res- 
olution 613.  I  hope  the  House  will  over- 
whelmingly support  this  resolution 
which  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
oiu"  support  of  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  entire  Nation.  I  am  confident, 
fully  supports  the  President  in  his  goal 
to  biing  about  a  reasonable,  acceptable, 
and  sound  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Vietnam. 

I  stand  100  percent  behind  President 
Nixon  in  his  endeavors,  and  I  fully  sup- 
port the  principles  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  enunciated  con- 
cerning free  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
and  our  willingness  to  abide  by  the  re- 
sults. We  are  negotiating  in  good  faith 
with  the  North  Vietnamese — I  only  wish 
they  were  doing  the  same. 

The  free  world  must  certainly  be 
aware  cf  our  sincerity  and  our  patience. 
It  is  imfortunate  that  the  same  sincerity 
which  we  have  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  in  Paris,  does  not  seem  to  be 
imderstood  or  reciprocated  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram from  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  for- 
mer Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe,  and  a  telegram  from 
James  B.  Conant,  the  former  president 
of  Harvard  University,  former  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  in  Germany  and  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Germany: 

I  believe  that  your  resolution  will  help  the 
President  In  his  efforts  to  secure  an  honor- 
able peace  in  Vietnam  and  hope  sincerely  it 
receives  a  favorable  vote. 

Lucius  D.  Cuiy. 
Former  Commander  in  Chief  of  VS. 
forces  in  Europe. 

New  York.  N.Y. 
Congressman  James  Wright. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  strongly  support  your  Vietnam  resolution 
and  hope  that  It  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. 

James  B.  Conant, 
Form&r  president  of  Harvard,  Former 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  in  Germany, 
and  Former  Ambassador  to  Germany. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Si>eaker  nro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Plynt, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  House  Resolution  613, 
toward  peace  with  jiistice  in  Vietnam, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  House  Resolution  613. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATION'S  NO.  1  FOOTBALL  TEAM— 
.  NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNTVER- 

smr 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  record — the  remark- 
able record  of  the  Nation's  No.  1  college 
division  football  team:  North  Dakota 
State  University. 

Here  is  a  football  team  that  has 
charted  an  exciting,  rather  fantastic 
course  in  its  pursuit  of  excellence.  The 
achievements  over  the  past  few  seasons 
of  the  nationally  rated  Bison  are  legion. 
Let  me  cite  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  NDSU's  thundering  herd : 

Coach  Ron  Erhardt's  Bison  3  weeks 
ago  completed  their  third  consecutive 
unbeaten  regular  season.  On  November 
10  they  were  invited  to  play  in  the 
Camellia  Bowl  football  game  December 
13  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  The  Bison  thus 
became  the  first  college  division  team  in 
the  Nation,  for  the  third  straight  season, 
CO  receive  a  postseason  bid  from  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association — 
NCAA. 

Last  week,  both  national  wire  serv- 
ices— Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International — named  North  Dakota 
State  University  the  1969  college  division 
national  football  champion.  It  is  the  5th 
straight  year  the  Bison  have  been 
ranked  high  in  these  polls,  the  third  time 
they  have  been  named  AP  national 
champion,  and  the  second  time  UPI  na- 
tional champion. 

North  Dakota  State  University  has  won 
19  straight  footbaU  games,  has  won  28 
straight  on  its  home  tnrt  at  Dacotah 
Field  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  has  won  18  In  a 
row  in  the  North  Central  Conference — 
one  of  the  most  respected  leagues  in  the 
Nation,  and  one  of  the  toughest — has 
won  an  imprecedented  six  straight  con- 
ference championships,  and  has  won  57 
of  its  last  61  football  games. 

Coach  Erhardt  has  a  gaudy  record  of 
36  wins  and  three  losses  and  has  an 
amazing  28  victories  in  his  last  29  games. 
Ten  of  Coach  Erhardt's   1969  players 


earned  first-team  berths  on  the  all-con- 
ference team. 

We  North  Dakotans  are  proud  of 
NDSU's  total  program — both  academic 
and  athletic — and  are  elated  with  the 
challenges  it  has  met  and  the  success  it 
has  achieved  in  football.  The  Bison  have 
represented  the  University,  the  city  of 
Fargo,  and  the  State  of  North  Dakota  In 
bowl  competitions  in  Missouri  and  Tex- 
as and  now  we  are  certain  they  will  con- 
tinue to  represent  us  in  winning  fash- 
Ion  against  neighboring  University  of 
Montana  in  the  December  bowl  battle 
In  California. 

Let  those  who  would  label  this  a  "po- 
litical football"  produce  similar  creden- 
tials for  their  alma  mater's  grid  team, 
and  I  shall  personally  request  equal  time 
and  space  for  that  lucky  Representative. 
I  am  elated  to  be  able  to  make  these 
comments  about  my  old  school  and  to 
extend  to  its  administration,  faculty, 
student  body,  and  alumni  my  best  wishes 
and  my  confident  prediction  that  It  will 
retain  ownership  of  that  proud  title — 
No.  1. 


REPORT  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOR  ON  THE  UNITED 
MINE    WORKERS    OF    AMERICA 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  analysis  released  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  on  Friday 
clearly  indicates  that  President  W.  A. 
Boyle  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  has  been  plundering  and  squan- 
dering imion  dues  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  top  ofBcials  and  their  "sisters  and 
cousins  and  their  aimts."  This  official 
report  confirms  the  truth  of  what  Ralph 
Nader,  Joseph  A.  Yablonski,  and  sev- 
eral other  individuals  have  been  stating 
for  several  months. 

Obviously,  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg 
has  been  revealed  in  this  report.  It  con- 
firms the  immediate  need  for  a  full-scale 
congressional  investigation  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Such  an  in- 
vestigation should  also  extend  to  the 
multimillion-dollar  United  Mine  Workers 
welfare  and  retirement  fund  which  has 
bilked  thousands  of  retired  miners  and 
widows  out  of  pension  and  medical  bene- 
fits through  arbitrary  rules  changes, 
gross  mismanagement  of  funds,  pay- 
ments to  noncoal  miners,  and  other 
abuses. 

I  commend  Secretary  of  Labor  George 
Shultz  for  officially  reporting  on  the 
financial  mismanagement,  nepotism, 
padded  expense  accounts,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  hanky-panky  practiced  by 
UMWA  President  W.  A.  Boyle.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  Congress  will  urge 
Secretary  Shultz  not  to  be  deterred  or 
intimidated  by  the  charges  of  Mr.  Boyle 
that  these  facts  constitute  "a  smear  job 
and  open  union  busting."  Mr.  Boyle  has 
not  denied  the  factual  basis  of  the  De- 
partanent  of  Labor  report,  but  has  only 
In  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  attacked 
the  bearer  of  bad  news.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  would  contribute  more  to- 
ward strengthening  free  trade  unionism 


than  a  cleaning  out  of  the  very  corrup- 
tion which  President  Boyle  has  fostered 
and  condoned  and  now  tries  to  defend 
and  perpetuate. 

In  calling  for  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  illegal  practices,  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  re-read  section  501(a)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959,  for  which  I  voted 
and  which  now  constitutes  29  U.S.C. 
501(a): 

The  officers,  agents,  shop  stewards,  and 
other  representatives  ot  a  labor  organization 
occupy  positions  of  trust  In  relation  to  such 
organization  and  Its  members  as  a  group.  It 
Is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  each  such  person, 
taking  Into  account  the  special  problems  and 
functions  of  a  labor  organization,  to  hold  Its 
money  and  property  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organization  and  Its  members  and  to 
manage,  Invest,  and  expend  the  same  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  constitution  and  bylaws 
and  any  resolution  of  the  governing  bodies 
adopted  thereunder,  to  refrain  from  dealing 
with  such  organization  as  an  adverse  {larty 
or  in  behalf  of  an  adverse  party  In  any  matter 
connected  with  his  duties  and  from  holding 
or  acquiring  any  pecuniary  or  personal  Inter- 
est which  conflicts  with  the  Interests  of  such 
organization,  and  to  account  to  the  organi- 
zation for  any  profit  received  by  him  in  what- 
ever capacity  In  connection  with  transactions 
conducted  by  him  or  under  his  direction  on 
behalf  of  the  organization. 

The  analysis  follows: 

Memorandttm  or  U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 

OmcE  or  Labor-Management  and  Wel- 

rARE-PENSioN  Reports,  Washington,  D.C, 

November  26.    1969 
To  Mr.  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Labor. 
Prom  Leonard  J.  Lurle,  Acting  Director. 
Subject  Summary  Report  of  Financial  In- 
vestigation   United    Mine    Wwrkers    of 
America,  Ind.  LM-000063. 

On  March  4,  1969.  the  Labor  Department's 
Office  of  Labor-Management  and  Welfare- 
Pension  Reports,  herein  called  the  LMWP, 
opened  an  investigation  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, Ind.,  herein  called  UMWA. 

Tbe  investigation  was  initiated  pursuant  to 
Section  601  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act,  herein  called  the 
Act,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
when  be  believes  it  necessary  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  any  person  has  violated  or  is 
about  to  violate  any  provision  of  the  Act  to 
make  an  investigation  and  furnish  the  results 
to  Interested  persons  or  officials. 

LMWP  regularly  conducts  financial  audits 
of  national  and  international  unions  and 
other  parent  bodies,  intermediate  organiza- 
tions and  local  unions. 

The  investigation  of  the  UMWA  disclosed 
tbe  following : 

The  Constitution  of  the  UMWA  contains 
the  following  provisions:  Article  X,  Section  1 : 

"Tbe  salary  of  the  President  shall  be 
$50,000  per  annum;  Vice  President,  $40,000 
per  aimum;  Secretary-Treasurer,  $40,000  per 
annum;  International  Executive  Board  Mem- 
bers, $1,000  per  month;  Tellers  and  Auditors, 
$25.00  per  day  when  employed.  Each  of  the 
above  mentioned  officers  shaU  receive,  in 
addition  to  their  salaries,  such  additional 
sums  for  additional  service  rendered  as  may 
be  authorized  and  approved  by  the  President; 
together  with  all  legitimate  expenses  when 
employed  by  the  Organization  away  from 
their  places  of  residence." 

Article  X,  Section  2:  "The  salaries  of  other 
employees  shall  be  fixed  by  the  International 
Executive  Board." 

Article  IX,  Section  7:  "He  [the  President] 
shall  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Inter- 
national Ck>nstltution  but  his  Interpretation 
shall  be  subject  to  repeal  by  tbe  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board.  Between  sessions  of 
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the  International  Executive  Board  be  shall 
have  full  power  to  direct  the  workings  of  the 
Organization  and  shall  report  his  acts  to  the 
International  Executive  Board  for  Its  ap- 
proval." 

Article  IX,  Section  12:  "He  (the  President] 
shall  devote  all  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Organization,  executing  the  instructions  of 
tbe  International  Executive  Board  and  exer- 
cising general  supervision  over  the  field  and 
office  work  of  the  International  Union." 

Article  IX,  Section  25:  "The  International 
Executive  Board  shall  execute  the  instruc- 
tions of  International  Conventions  and  be- 
tween Conventions  shall  have  full  power  to 
direct  the  workings  of  the  Organization." 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  the  Inter- 
national President  has  raised  salaries  and 
made  grants  of  additional  salaries  to  em- 
ployees other  than  the  officials  listed  in  Arti- 
cle X,  Section  1.  Not  only  have  these  Increases 
and  grants  been  made  without  prior  approval 
or  subsequent  ratification  by  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board,  but  also  the  minutes 
of  the  International  Executive  Board  refiect 
that  no  reports  of  these  actions  were  ever 
made  to  the  International  Executive  Board 
for  Its  approval. 

There  are  no  instructions  Issued  by  the 
International  Union  which  can  be  docu- 
mented to  establish  criteria  to  be  used  by 
officials  or  employees  of  the  union  as  to  what 
expenses  they  were  entitled  to  claim  as  re- 
imbursement, the  basis  for  claiming  reim- 
bursement or  the  method  of  claiming  re- 
imbursement. Some  officials  have  claimed 
reimbursement  for  hotel  expenses  during  pe- 
riods when  they  were  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, some  have  claimed  expenses  for  hotels 
and  travel  for  practically  every  day  of  the 
year,  and  some  have  claimed  identical 
amounts  for  hotel  expenses  and  automobile 


travel  for  every  day  spent  in  travel.  An  offi- 
cial, by  his  own  admlaeion  has  spent  varying 
periods  of  time  on  vacation  and  claimed  ex- 
penses of  $20  a  day  for  his  entire  vacation. 
Although  the  records  were  checked  for  only 
1967  and  1968,  the  official  said  that  this 
practice  has  been  followed  for  many  years. 

The  International  Union  does  not  require 
its  officials  or  employees  who  travel  to  sub- 
mit any  receipts  or  any  other  evidence  of  the 
travel  performed  or  money  expended.  What- 
ever vouchers  are  submitted  are  paid  with- 
out question. 

Another  item  disclosed  by  the  investiga- 
tion relates  to  an  account  described  as  tbe 
"Agency  Fund".  In  1960  the  top  officers  of 
the  union  transferred  $860,000  from  tbe  gen- 
eral funds  of  tbe  union  to  establish  a  re- 
tirement fund  to  pay  the  three  officers  of 
the  union  their  full  salaries  annually  upon 
retirement  after  at  least  10  years  of  service 
in  office.  At  the  present  time  this  fund  has 
approximately  $1.5  million.  This  fund  has 
never  been  adequately  disclosed  In  the  an- 
nual financial  report  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Tbe  annual  financial  reports  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  years  1967 
and  1968  show  Improper  reporting  of  a  Loan 
Receivable  of  $1.4  million  from  Lewmurken, 
Inc.,  a  Delaware  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  the  union.  The  major  asset  of  Lewmvirken 
consists  of  ownership  of  approximately  30% 
of  the  stock  of  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Com- 
pany, located  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  1968 
value  of  this  30%  ownership  was  $146,906, 
based  on  the  financial  statement  submitted 
by  the  company  to  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  records  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
for  1967  reflect  the  following  payments  to 
officials  of  the  union  and  members  of  their 
families: 


Name  and  address 


Title 


Annual 
salary 


Expenses 


Total    Relationship 


W.  A.  Boyle,  4422  35fh  St  N.W, 

Washington. 
R  J.  Boyle.  3015  Lohol  Dr.,  Billings, 

Mont. 
Miss  Antoinette  Boyle,  1048  Ave.  F, 

Billings,  Mont. 
John  Owens,  821  Clark  SL,  Cambridge, 

Ohio. 
R.  C.  Owens.  2460  Southway  Dr., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Willard  P.  Owens  Route  3,  Box  139A, 

Gaithersburg.  Md. 
Harnson  Combs,  Sr..  3309  Brookiawn 

Terrace,  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 
Harrison  Combs,  Jr.,  11004  Schuylkill 

Road,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

Mrs.  Joy-Ann  Combs,  3732  Bel  Pre 

Rd.,  Silver  Spring,  Md 
Kenneth  Combs,  81 1  Gloucester  Ave., 

Middleboro.  Ky. 
Matt  Combs,  P.O.  Box  2203,  Pikesville, 

Ky. 
Lloyd  Baker,  2400  Scepter  La., 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


I  nternatlonal  President $50, 000       $1 1 ,  630. 84 

President.  OistrKt  27  Inter-       25, 000  8, 974. 91 

national  board  member. 
Attorney 40,000  3,287.94 

International  Secretary-  40,000  4,945.58 

Treasurer. 
Secretary-Treasurer.  25.000  3,110.98 

District  6,  Special  Inter- 
national Representative. 

Attorney-Legal 40,000 

Department  Grant 10.000 

Assistant  Director 40,000 

Legal  Department  Grant 5, 000 

Legislative  11,000 

Representative  Labor's 
Nonpartisan  League. 
Secretary-Legal  (Mr.  7. 200 

Combs). 
Assistant  secretary-treas-  11,000 

urer,  district  19. 
Secretary-treasurer,  dis-  17,000 

trict  30. 
Secretary-treasurer,  dis-  14,600 

trict  26. 


$61,630.84  Father. 

33,974.91  Brother. 

43.287.94  Daughter. 

44,945.58  Father. 

28,110.98  Son 

4.866.37         54,866.37  Son. 

8,178.24         53,178.24  Father. 

2,486.85         13.486.85  Son. 

0  7,200  Daughler-ln- 

2,762.54         13,762.54  Son.  ' 

7,398.58        24,398.58  Son. 

5,888.28         20.488.28  Son-in-law. 


The  union  also  pays  the  rent  for  a  hotel  suite  in  Washington,  D.C,  for  the  use  of  Secretary-Treasurer  lohn  Owens.  In  1967  this 
amounted  to  $11,500  which  was  not  shown  as  an  expense  payment  to  Mr.  Owens. 


A  PLETHORA  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYERS 
hND  A  DEARTH  OF  LEGISLATORS 

<Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
respected  columnists,  Roscoe  and  Groef- 
frey  Drummond.  commented  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  Congress.  They  have  dis- 
covered we  have  a  plethora  of  violin 
players  and  a  dearth  of  legislators. 

I  call  attention  to  what  some  at  least 
think  of  the  performance  of  both: 
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Congress  Ptodles:   Untted  States  Burns 
(By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 

Congress  has  been  fiddling  for  nine  months 
while  the  nation  burns.  It  Is  falling  to  do  its 
Job — falling  badly.  Not  in  this  century — not 
even  Truman's  whipping-boy,  "do-nothing" 
Congress  of  the  1948  campaign — has  the  Con- 
gress shown  Itself  so  sterile,  so  incompetent, 
so  irresponsible  as  today.  It  is  simply  not 
transacting  the  public  business.  Its  failure  is 
little  short  of  criminal  because  it  comes  at 
a  time  when  such  neglect  of  the  crisis  prob- 
lems puts  democracy  Itself  in  peril. 

The  record  should  dismay,  infuriate  and 
galvanize  voters  to  see  that  something  is 
done  about  It.  Since  this  democratically  con- 


trolled Congress  convened  last  January,  It 
has  neglected  nearly  everything  and  pro- 
duced almost  nothing.  This  is  no  overstate- 
ment. Here  are  the  facts  which  support  it: 

Fiscal  Irresponsibility:  the  greatest  power 
of  Congress  Is  giving  or  withholding  money. 
The  greatest  weakness  of  this  Congress  is  that 
it  doesnt  manage  the  appropriations  bills 
carefully  or  competently.  The  government 
entered  the  new  fiscal  year  last  June  30  with- 
out a  single  appropriation  being  authorized 
and  now,  five  months  past  that  date,  Con- 
gress has  acted  upon  only  a  small  part  of  the 
appropriations.  This  is  Congress  at  Its  worst. 
It  is  heading  to  a  point  where  the  govern- 
ment may  not  be  able  to  finance  itself  at  all. 

Stalled  on  Crime:  Richard  Nixon,  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  George  Wallace,  as  weU  as 
nearly  every  candidate  for  Congress  who 
ran  for  election  last  year,  pledged  to  deal 
with  "crime  in  the  streets."  But  Congress  is 
falling  to  do  so.  The  Democrats  are  presently 
refusing  to  enact  the  President's  proposals, 
are  not  enacting  their  own  and  the  outlook 
for  anything  at  all  is  dim. 

Stalled  on  the  Draft:  The  President  is 
pleading  with  Congress  to  approve  a  more 
Just  and  more  equitable  military  draft  prior 
to  the  time  when  it  can  be  ended.  The  merit 
of  draft  reform  is  hardly  questioned  at  all. 
Passing  it  would  do  much  to  take  the  steam 
out  of  campus  unrest  and  to  deny  tbe  mili- 
tants one  of  their  favorite  Issues.  Congress 
delays  and  dallies.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  has 
been  dragging  out  his  hearings  and  only 
when  college  presidents  started  to  plead  for 
action  did  the  Democrats  begin  to  show  signs 
of  approving  limited  reform. 

Stalled  on  Other  Urgent  Issues:  The  ar- 
gument that  President  Nixon  hasn't  given 
Congress  anything  to  do  is  untrue.  He  has 
given  Congress  a  good  agenda  of  innovative 
proposals  and  Congress  has  Just  yawned  and 
gone  back  to  talking.  A  detailed  blueprint 
for  sweeping  reform  of  the  welfare  system 
has  been  before  Congress  for  weeks,  plus  pro- 
posals for  wage  supplements,  revenue  shar- 
ing, manpower  reform.  Social  Security  re- 
form and  grants-in-aid  reform.  Congress  says 
maybe  tomorrow,  not  now. 

Stalled  on  Ethics:  Congress  likes  to  re- 
form everyl>ody  but  Itself.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  does  not  put  it  too  strongly 
when  it  reports  that  "this  year  the  U  S 
Congress  has  done  a  lot  of  shouting  about 
ethics — for  somebody  else;  when  it  comes  to 
improving  ethical  standards  for  itself — 
silence."  More  than  silence.  It  Ignores  its  own 
conflicts  of  Interest  and  It  rejects  mounting 
demands  that  its  members  make  public  an- 
nual disclosures  of  outside  Income.  Congress 
demands  that  Judges  do  so.  It  fairly  criti- 
cizes Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  for  "ethical 
insensitivity"  but  usually  looks  tbe  other 
way  when  anybody  asks:  What  about  you? 
Congress  better  start  facing  the  mirror  t>e- 
fore  it  faces  the  voters  next  year. 


H.R.  14646 


fMr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  rfatter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  to- 
day with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  in  ob- 
jecting to  unanimous  consent  for  HJl. 
14646. 1  do  so  because  I  am  awaiting  a  re- 
port from  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
as  to  the  possible  long-range  effect  this 
compact  could  have  on  rail  passenger 
service  beyond  New  Haven.  I  do  so  be- 
cause the  compact  leaves  the  long  haul 
service  to  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts with  an  imcertain  future.  I  do  so 
because  it  would  seem  that  satisfactory 
short  haul  sind  long  haul  passenger  needs 
must  be  met  concurrently. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  this  unique  proposal  brought 
before  it.  If  the  Congress  Is  going  to  deal 
successfully  with  our  massive  transpor- 
tation problems,  then  it  ought  to  so  in  a 
comprehensive  way.  Every  aspect  of  this 
bill  should  be  full  known  and  every  possi- 
ible  consequence  be  fully  weighed  before 
it  is  enacted  into  law.  Hasty  legislative 
action  today  without  recourse  to  a  full 
public  airing  could  well  give  us  problems 
of  consequence  in  the  future. 


COMMODITY   EXCHANGE   ACT 
AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
E»RicE),  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  needed  amendment  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act.  This  amend- 
meiiO^  the  product  of  much  thought  and 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  many  in- 
dividuals within  and  without  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
exempt  livestock  and  poultry  producers 
from  the  speculative  trading  and  posi- 
tion limits  presently  established  imder 
the  Conunodity  Exchange  Act.  As  a  re- 
sult, contract  markets  would  better  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  larger  livestock 
and  poultry  feeder  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  my  amend- 
ment is  a  technical  one,  I  think  the  prob- 
lems it  is  designed  to  remedy  can  be  best 
understood  In  terms  of  a  historical  per- 
spective. 

Contract  markets,  more  often  called 
boards  of  trades  or  mercantile  exchanges 
are  not  new  in  the  United  States.  For 
more  than  a  century,  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  has  provided  facilities  whereby 
those  storing  grains  and  certain  other 
products  could  avoid  some  portion  of  the 
imcertainty  normally  associated  with  do- 
ing business  in  futures  markets. 

The  regulation  of  futures  markets  has 
varied  through  the  years.  Initially, 
transactions  in  the  market  were  loosely 
governed  by  State  law.  This  practice 
was  the  object  of  widespread  criticism. 
The  criticism  reached  a  crescendo  fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  when  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  the  agriculture  price  struc- 
ture. In  many  quarters,  the  severe  drop 
In  prices  was  blamed  on  "gamblers," 
"speculators,"  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade. 

In  response  to  the  hue  and  cry  for  re- 
form. Congress,  In  the  early  twenties,  be- 
gan to  regulate  the  futures  market.  In 
1921,  Congress  enacted  the  ill-fated  Fu- 
tures Trading  Act.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  the  act  was  declared  partly  un- 
constitutional. Its  legislative  successor 
was  the  Grain  Futures  Act  of  1922,  which 
laid  the  statutory  foundation  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  futures  market.  In 
1936  Congress  enacted  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  which  with  certain 
amendments  added  by  the  90th  Congress, 
provides  the  present  regulatory  frame- 
work of  the  futures  market. 

There  is  common  agreement  that  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  in  the  fu- 


tures market  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  Federal  regulation.  Many  questionable 
practices  have  been  eliminated;  includ- 
ing excessive  speculation,  use  of  fraudu- 
lent or  misleading  contracts,  wash  sales, 
cross  trades,  fictitious  sales,  and  dealings 
by  unregistered  future  commission  mer- 
chants or  unregistered  brokers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  regulations  have  been  expanded 
to  Include  commodities  other  than  grains. 
At  present,  33  commodities  including 
livestock  and  livestock  products  come 
under  Federal  regulation. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  Federal 
regulation  in  contract  markets  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  hedging  and  price-basing  serv- 
ices of  the  commodity  futures  market. 
These  services  are  widely  used  by  farm- 
ers, merchandisers,  and  food  processors. 
They  also  effect  the  retail  food  prices 
paid  by  the  consumer.  It  is  with  regard 
to  these  services  that  my  amendment  Is 
directed.  , 

A  real  neeq  for  amending  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  has  arisen  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  poultry  and  cattle- 
feeding  industries.  As  the  same  economic 
problems  are  created  for  both  industries 
by  the  present  terms  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  I  shall  for  illustrative 
purposes,  limit  my  remarks  to  the  cattle- 
feeding  industry. 

The  cattle-feeding  industry  has  ex- 
perienced an  astounding  surge  of  growth 
in  the  last  5  years.  This  surge  reflects  the 
fact  that  we  have  become  a  Nation  of 
beefeaters,  demanding  larger  and  larger 
quantities  of  high-quality  red  meat,  and 
willing  to  pay  generally  higher  prices.' 
Before  this  boom  In  consimier  demand, 
most  feedlots  were  organized  as  indi- 
vidual proprietorships  or  partnerships, 
and  were  operated  as  small  businesses  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  head  handled. 
With  rising  demand  levels,  however,  the 
incentive  to  Industrialize  has  been  in- 
creased. As  a  result,  huge  commercial 
feedlots  have  sprung  up  in  the  Great 
Plains,  the  Southwest,  and  other  cattle 
producing  areas  of  the  country. 

Commercial  feedlots  are  big  business  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  Sophisti- 
cated commercial  techniques  and  the 
economies  of  scale  have  been  relied  on 
heavily.  Computers  calculate  feed  rations 
and  figiu-e  lowest  cost  alternatives.  Tele- 
types funnel  in  market  information  from 
around  the  country.  Buyers  jet  from  one 
feeder  source  to  another  in  search  of 
replacements  and  best  buys.  Corps  of 
health  speciaUsts  and  nutritionists  are 
on  call.  As  a  direct  result,  some  feedlots 
have  up  to  a  100,000-head  capacity. 

Of  late  commercial  feedlots  have  en- 
joyed substantial  financial  success,  the 
formula  for  which  has  been  a  funda- 
mental one;  namely,  start  with  a  product 
that  people  like,  improve  the  product, 
and  then  produce  the  product  in  volume 
at  a  cost  which  generates  its  own  de- 
mand. Beef  feeders  have  used  this  for- 
mula to  great  advantage.  They  have 
combined  agriculture's  two  biggest  "raw 
materials" — cattle  and  grain — "manu- 
factured" them  into  the  favorite  food  of 
the  world — red  meat — and  produced  it  in 
such  quantity  that  our  daily  national  per 
capita  consimiption  of  beef  averages  5 
ounces. 

Many  commercial  feedlots  custom 
feed;  that  is,  finish  cattle  for  other  own- 
ers. These  "cattle  hotels"  may  feed  cat- 


tle for  more  than  50  customers  during 
the  year.  In  a  typical  custom  contract, 
the  cattle  owner  pays  feed  costs  plus  a 
dally  yardage  charge  and  veterinary  fees. 

In  business  organization,  most  of  the 
big  feeding  operations  are  corporations, 
with  the  stock  being  held  primarily  by 
fanners  and  ranchers.  A  few  feedlots 
have  recently  "gone  public,"  and  looking 
toward  further  expansion,  others  plan 
like  moves. 

The  rapid  physical  expansion  of  the 
feedlot  business  has  been  built  on  a  firm 
financial  foundation.  A  recent  survey  of 
commercial  banks— the  primary  source 
of  feedlot  operating  capital— produced 
a  consensus  of  a  "good'  to  "excellent" 
rating.  One  basic  reason  for  this  rating 
is  the  ready  availability  of  future  mar- 
kets for  both  feed  and  cattle.  This  means 
that  cattle  feeders  can  hedge  against 
price  fluctuations. 

Astute  commercial  feedlot  managers 
obtain,  through  the  use  of  computers  or 
other  devices,  precise  information  on  op- 
erating costs.  Armed  with  this  knowl- 
edge, they  attempt  to  assure  a  profit 
margin,  even  before  the  first  steer  is  fed. 
They  do  so  by  trading  in  futures  markets. 
At  present,  however,  their  ability  to  fa- 
cilitate operations  is  retarded  due  to  the 
2  million  bushel  limit  that  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  places  on  speculative 
trading  and  positions  in  grains. 

In  order  for  a  conmiercial  feedlot  to 
operate  at  a  profit,  large  amounts  of  feed 
grains  must  be  purchased  during  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  purchases  must, 
however,  fall  within  the  2-million-bush- 
el  limitation.  Accordingly,  the  quanti- 
ties of  grains  purchased  vary  as  a  func- 
tion of  both  the  price  level  and  product 
availability.  In  addition  to  creating  a 
storage  problem,  this  ties  up  a  large 
amoxmt  of  capital.  Furthermore,  neither 
the  lender  nor  the  feedlot  operator 
wishes  to  assume  the  additional  risk  of 
holding  the  large  amoimts  of  necessai7 
feed  grains  on  an  unhedged  basis. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
remove  the  2-milllon  limitation  for  live- 
stock and  poultry  producers.  This  ex- 
emption is  not  without  precedent,  The 
1968  amendments  make  provisions  for 
grain  producers  and  processors  to  oper- 
ate as  hedgers;  my  amendment  would 
merely  afford  the  same  allowance  for  the 
equally  deserving  livestock  and  poultry 
producers. 

ESSENTIAL  RAIL  PASSENGER  SERV- 
ICE ON  THE  NEW  HAVEN  DIVISION 
OF  THE  PENN  CENTRAL  RAIL- 
ROAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr  Weicker) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  York 
State  and  my  State  of  Cormecticut  have 
acted  concurrently  in  adopting  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  cooperative  and  joint 
measures  to  provide  continuation  and 
Improvement  of  essential  rail  passenger 
service  on  the  New  Haven  Division  of  the 
Perm  Central  Railroad. 

The  other  body  has  given  consent  to 

this    Cormectlcut-New    York    Railroad 

Passenger  Transportation  Compact  and 

I  urge  the  House  to  take  similar  action. 

Under  this  compact,  Connecticut  and 
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New  York  pledge  bl-State  operation  of 
rail  service  over  the  former  New  Haven 
rail  line  which  is  now  known  as  the  West- 
end  Division  of  the  Perm  Central. 

New  Yofk  and  Connecticut  have 
pledged  $28.4  million  for  a  modernization 
program  to  provide  new  equipment  and 
upgrading  of  the  railroad  to  provide  safe, 
speedy,  and  efiBcient  service.  The  Federal 
Government  has  pledged  an  additional 
$28.4  mllUon  to  the  program. 

Over  the  years  minimal  maintenance 
by  the  bankrupt  New  Haven  Railroad 
has  resulted  in  deplorable  conditions  on 
this  vital  rail  link  between  New  England 
and  the  metropolitan  New  York  area. 

Equipment  was  strained  to  the  point 
of  maximum  endurance.  Railroad  tracks, 
signals,  and  overhead  electrical  wires 
were  neglected  and  taxed  by  continued 
<!ervlce  and  wear.  When  the  Perm  Cen- 
tral took  over  the  railroad  earlier  this 
year,  it  was  estimated  that  if  a  crash 
]nalntenance  program  were  not  under- 
taken, the  line  would  be  forced  to  dis- 
continue service  within  a  30-day  period. 

This  is  what  the  more  than  20,000 
commuters  from  my  district  face  dally. 
The  cars  are  dingy  and  dirty.  In  the  rush 
hours,  InsuflBcient  equipment  causes 
crowding  and  further  discomfort.  Break- 
downs are  frequent,  which  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Trains  run 
late  or  are  canceled. 

Irv'thls  day  and  age  when  we  can  send 
men  to  the  moon  and  bring  them  back 
to  earth  within  3  miles  of  a  given  target, 
we  cannot  get  a  train  from  Fairfield 
County,  Corm.  to  New  York  without 
breakdowns  and  delays. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  feel  that  this 
is  an  exaggeration,  I  invite  you  to  read 
the  thousands  of  letters  I  have  received 
conunenting  on  equipment  and  service 
on  this  major  rail  llr:k. 

By  approving  the  Connecticut-New 
York  Railroad  Passenger  Compact,  the 
Congress  will  set  the  stage  to  eliminate 
these  deplorable  travel  conditions  and 
provide  relief  for  the  long-suffering 
conmiuters. 

At  the  same  time  the  Congress  will 
show  its  concern  for  a  mode  of  trans- 
portation that  has  been  the  stepchild 
of  the  industry  in  recent  years. 

The  railroad  is  still  the  best  means  of 
trsmsporting  large  numbers  of  people 
short  distances  with  eCQciency,  speed, 
and  safety.  Yet  despite  these  ^'qualifica- 
tions. State  governments  and  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  have  paid  comparatively 
little  attention  to  the  plight  and  condition 
a  our  railroads  as  our  national  attention 
i?  transfixed  on  the  highway  and  the 
airplane. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  now  re- 
vert our  attention  to  the  railroad  and 
forget  about  these  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. I  feel  that  we  need  a  balance  in 
our  thinking  about  our  national  trans- 
portation system. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  had  thousands 
■>i  transportation  happenings,  but  we  do 
lot  have  trsmsportatlon  systems .  We 
nust  have  coordination  of  our  modes  of 
;ransportation  so  that  each  complements 
ind  supplements  each  other. 

In  the  Northeast,  we  need  immediate 
improvement  and  further  development 
of  rail  service  to  supplement  the  vast 
highway  network  that  pours  cars,  with 
all  the  traffic  problems,  Into  the  urban 


centers.  We  need  rail  and  urban  mass 
transit  links  to  airports  to  complement 
the  highway  network. 

To  do  this,  we  must  bring  our  rail 
transportation  systems  up  to  a  standard 
so  that  they  can  fulfill  their  roles  in  a 
coordinated  transit  system.  The  Con- 
necticut-New York  Railroad  passenger 
transportation  compact  sets  the  stage 
for  this  needed  rail  link  improvement. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  tMr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  were  1,749  daily  newspapers  in  op- 
eration in  the  United  States  in  1967, 
more  than  twice  the  number  as  in  any 
other  nation.  The  U.S.  daily  newspapers 
had  a  combined  circulation  of  61,560,000 
in  1967. 


ADDRESS  BY  PATRICK  CARDINAL 
OBOYLE  AT  ANNUAL  JOINT  MEET- 
ING OF  ROTARY  CLUB  OF  WASH- 
INGTON AND  DOWNTOWN  KI- 
WANIS  CLUB 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  insert  his  remarlcs  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  address  by  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  address  delivered 
by  His  Eminence,  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle,  archbishop  of  Washington,  at 
the  armual  joint  meeting  of  Rotary  Club 
of  Washington  afid  the  Downtown  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  on  November  26,  1969. 

In  his  address,  Archbishop  O'Boyle 
spoke  with  logic,  eloquence,  effectiveness, 
and  as  he  always  does,  with  frankness, 
in  expressing  his  views  and  discussing 
what  His  Eminence  termed  "one  of  the 
issues  confronting  the  American  Society 
today,"  and  I  might  observe,  a  very 
important  issue. 

The  address  of  Cardinal  O'Boyle, 
based  upon  his  lifetime  of  dedication  to 
God,  mankind,  and  coimtry,  Is  worthy 
of  deep  consideration : 

Tomorrow,  our  nation  will  be  celebrating 
a  feast.  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  phlloeophy 
of  which  goes  back  to  biblical  times.  In  fact, 
so  generally  accepted  has  this  wholesome 
practice  become  that  It  is  hard  to  remem- 
ber that  it  was  not  always  so.  In  1621,  the 
Pilgrims  set  aside  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  for 
the  successful  harvest  of  that  year.  It  was 
not  until  1630,  however,  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  followed  suit.  During  the 
War  for  Independence  the  Continental  Con- 
gress set  aside  one  or  two  days  each  year  to 
thank  God  for  His  blessings. 

George  Washington  and  James  Madison 
issued  similar  proclamations  during  their 
terms  of  office,  and  recommended  that  the 
several  States  do  likewise.  Finally,  in  1864. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  officially  pro- 
claimed the  fourth  Thursday  of  November  as 
a  day  of  Thanksgiving,  and  so  recommended 
it  to  the  States.  And  so  It  has  been  ever 
since. 

I  thought  It  might  be  helpful  on  this  oc- 
casion tc  mention  one  of  the  Issues  con- 
fronting American  Society  today.  If  you 
are  concerned  about  teenage  crime  (and  who 
is  not?),  the  rise  in  Juvenile  delinquency, 
the  growth  of  a  splri.  of  revolt  among  the 
young,  drug  addiction  among  chUdren,  the 
upswing  in  venereal  disease  rates  among 
youth,  and  the  breakdown  in  patriotism  and 


morality  among  younger  people,  may  I  re- 
spectfully make  these  comments,  which  are 
applicable  throughout  our  nation : 

PUrst,  while  all  oi  these  matters  directly 
Involve  only  a  minority  of  our  young  people, 
they  Indirectly  affect  great  numbers  of  our 
young  people.  These  people  are  the  coming 
body  politic  of  the  nation,  and  when  a  part 
of  any  body  is  ailing,  the  whole  person  is 
affected.  I  am  not  here  to  criticize  the 
younger  generation.  Instead,  I  speak  out  of 
compassion  for  these,  our  children.  Many 
people  have  pointed  out  that  our  younger 
people  act  aa  they  do,  because  of  the  terrible 
state  which  older  generations  have  l^t  the 
world  In.  But  the  state  of  the  world  has  al- 
ways been  bad.  It  was  not  any  better  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  the  nation  had  gutted  Itself 
with  Civil  War  and  was  virtually  sinking 
under  financial  and  political  crises.  It  was 
not  any  better  when  I  was  a  young  man  and 
World  War  I  was  devouring  millions  of  young 
lives  in  the  most  terrible  slaughter  of  all 
times.  It  was  not  any  better  thirty  years  ago 
when  Hitler  began  his  campaigns  of  aggres- 
sion. No — the  problem  of  the  young  Is  not 
the  state  of  the  world,  but  the  state  of  them- 
selves as  they  face  the  world.  For  many,  that 
is  a  state  which  I  must  describe  as  "rootless." 
By  this  I  mean  that,  in  contrast  with 
young  people  of  former  generations,  great 
numbers  of  our  present  crop  of  teenagers  and 
people  in  their  twenties  today  no  longer  seem 
to  have  a  grip  on  basic  verities  which,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  It  was  the  fortune  of 
past  generations  to  have  had.  Our  young  peo- 
ple talk  about  "rights."  but  many  aw  not 
able  to  say  what  they  think  the  ultimate 
source  of  'rights"  to  be.  Since  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  chUdren  attend  the  public 
schools.  It  is  Important  to  realize  that,  over 
the  long  generations  and  up  to  reiatlvely  re- 
cent times,  the  public  schools  were  able  to 
give  at  least  some  kind  of  picture  of  the  true 
source  of  "•rights."  In  our  public  schools  of  an 
older  day,  it  was  possible  to  teach  that  God 
exists,  and  that  God  U  the  source  of  all 
rights.  In  the  public  schools  of  an  older  day, 
there  used  to  be  affirmative  teaching  based 
upon  the  great  statement  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable right.i;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

That  was  standard  doctrine  taught  in  the 
public  schools  for  decades.  It  taught  the 
child  that  he  has  a  Creator,  that  people  have 
rights,  but  that  God  (the  Creator)  is  the 
source  of  all  human  rights.  It  taught  that 
some  rights  are  what  the  Founders  called 
"unalienable" — rights  that  no  man,  no  gov- 
ernment, no  dictator,  no  majority  can  take 
away.  This  teaching  gave  the  child  some 
'"root"  certainty.  If  he  believed  that  teach- 
ing, he  could  never  support  any  kind  of  wan- 
ton violence,  any  communist  or  fascist  dic- 
tatorship movement  and — if  he  really 
thought  about  it — any  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion against  any  human  being  on  account  of 
race  or  religion.  This  view  of  "rights"  is  very 
different  from  the  mentality  being  produced 
In  many  of  the  schools  today,  in  which  belief 
in  any  ultimate  value  has  been  discouraged. 
Naturally,  therefore,  many  young  people  to- 
day, having  no  fixed  idea  as  to  the  source  of 
human  rights  are  easily  moved  by  highly  mo- 
tivated adults  who  seek  to  win  them  to  vio- 
lent movements  destructive  of  all  human 
rights. 

Far  more  basic,  however,  to  the  "rootless- 
ness"  of  many  of  our  young  people  is  the 
fact  that  personal  belief  In  God,  traditional 
concepts  of  morality  based  upon  the  Ten 
(>}mmandments,  and  the  habit  of  prayer 
have  been  washed  out  of  their  lives.  This  has 
come  about  because  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  appear  to  have  effectually  barred  the 
teaching  of  the  reality  of  God,  inculcation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  outward 
prayer  In  the  public  schools.  It  is  not  my 
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desire,  In  this  address,  to  attempt  any  anal- 
ysis or  any  criticism  of  these  decisions.  I 
desire  merely  to  point  out  that  they  have 
caused  the  obliteration  of  what  note  Increas- 
ingly appears  to  have  been  a  very  important 
and  basic  element  In  our  society.  I  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  Hnd  out — find  out  very 
painfully — the  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  man  who — even  though  he  may 
not  be  a  regular  churchgoer — believes  In 
Ood,  the  truths  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  has  occasional  recourse  to  prayer,  and 
the  man  who  is  familiar  with  none  of  these 
things.  We  have  all  too  easily  assumed  that 
the  parents  of  great  masses  of  ova  people 
would  be  able  to  Impart  these  religious  values 
to  their  children,  even  though  we  must  have 
realized  that  children  are  with  their  school- 
teachers for  a  greater  part  of  the  average  day 
than  they  are  with  their  parents.  We  have 
all  too  easily  assumed  that  a  general  spirit 
of  "good  will,"  or  "faith  in  democracy"  or 
other  such  vague  moral  concepts  would  carry 
us  along  very  nicely — without  our  having  to 
get  down  to  the  brass  tacks  of  teaching  the 
young  the  reality  of  God,  of  teaching  the 
young  the  Ten  Conunandments,  of  teaching 
the  young  to  pray. 

If  we  presently  reap  a  world  not  unlike 
the  world  of  Rome  In  the  period  of  its 
dec&y — a  luxurious,  disorderly,  cruel  and  dls- 
integratrog  society — we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. Ht'  spite  of  all  the  indignities  which 
were  heaped  upon  the  Catholic  immigrants 
who  came  to  this  country  by  the  older  Ameri- 
cans who  feared  them,  may  I  say  that  it  Is  a 
tragedy  today  that  the  Christian  morality  and 
outlook  which  characterized  our  traditionally 
Protestant-oriented  public  school  Is  no 
longer  with  us.  The  old  Protestant  Inslstance 
which  we  found  in  the  public  schools  of 
earlier  times — teaching  the  reality  of  God, 
the  Importance  of  the  Commandments  and 
the  Importance  of  prayer — has  given  place 
to  a  vague  secular  humanism  proving  In- 
capable of  meeting  the  demands  of  a  sound 
social  order  and — indeed — meeting  the  deep 
Inner  need  of  so  many  of  our  young  people 
for  basic  rootb. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  You  will  pardon  me 
If  I  saikthat  I  believe — more  than  ever  to- 
day— that  the  parochial  school  Is  one  an- 
swer. Believers,  of  many  faiths,  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  It  Is 
possible  for  a  child  to  get  a  good  secular 
education  at  the  same  time  he  receives  teach- 
ing of  a  religious  nature,  and  that  schools 
which  provide  both  have  been  very  succesb- 
ful  and  have  In  no  way  caused  dlvlsiveness 
In  our  pluralistic  society.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  more  people  will  come  to  see  the  value 
of  such  education,  which  can,  in  no  sense 
weaken  the  general  effort  to  support  public 
education. 

Now,  let  me  say  with  all  sincerity  that 
parochial  school  education,  with  Its  em- 
phasis on  religious  courses,  does  not  guaran- 
tee that  some  of  the  pupils  will  not  be  num- 
bered among  those  who  are  Juvenile 
delinquents.  However,  they  have  less  cause 
and  less  reason  to  become  delinquents  be- 
cause they  have  been  taught  that  there  Is  a 
God  and  that  they  are  responsible  to  Him 
for  the  violation  of  His  laws  and  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

As  to  public  education,  which  undoubtedly 
a  large  number  of  Americans  will  still  desire 
as  the  schooling  for  their  children,  a  good 
many  people  undoubtedly  feel  that  an  im- 
passe has  been  reached.  These  people  feel 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  education 
In  which  all  manner  of  knowledge  Is  taught 
as  being  true  but  In  which  the  teacher  may 
not  afflrm  that  a  man  has  a  soul,  may  not 
teach  that  God  exists,  may  not  exhort  chil- 
dren to  follow  the  great  truths  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  may  not  provide  real 
opportunity  for  prayer.  Tou  can  scarcely 
blame  a  child  for  thinking  that  all  of  these 
matters  are  unimportant — or  for  not  think- 
ing about  them  at  all — where  the  central 
teacher  In  his  life — namely,  the  school — re- 


gards them  either  as  unimportant  or  for- 
bidden. I  understand  that  up  in  New  Jersey 
the  effort  is  being  made  to  create  the  oppor- 
tunity for  silent  prayer.  But  this,  as  you 
know,  la  already  being  fought  by  the  pressure 
groups  which  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  getting  religious  observances  thrown  out 
of  the  public  schools  already.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  these  days.  Is  going  to  have  to  take 
another  look  at  its  decision  on  this  subject. 
As  our  national  social  crisis  deepens  (and  it 
appears  indeed  to  be  deepening),  I  predict 
that  more  of  our  people  are  going  to  be  turn- 
ing to  God  for  guidance.  As  they  do  so,  they 
are  not  going  to  permit  their  religious  aspira- 
tions to  be  dammed  up.  Not  only  will  they 
revive  the  practice  of  religion  in  their  homes, 
but  they  will  demand  that  the  schools  give 
at  least  minimal  recognition  to  religion.  It 
Is  very  possible,  then,  that  our  Supreme  Court 
will  see  fit  to  reverse  its  original  ruling  in  the 
McCollum  case  which  held  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional to  have  teachers  of  various  re- 
ligious faiths  coming  to  public  school 
premises  to  offer  instruction  to  children  of 
that  faith,  while  excusing  all  other  children. 
It  IS  very  possible  that  our  Supreme  Court 
will  take  a  hard  look  at  secularist  teaching 
being  carried  on  in  public  schools  and  rule 
that,  if  the  schools  cannot  teach  theisUc  re- 
ligion, neither  may  they  teach  non-thelstlc 
religion  to  children.  It  Is  possible  that  our 
Court,  looking  at  strongly  revived  religious 
aspirations  of  the  people,  will  liberalize  Its 
views  respecting  religious  worship  and  prac- 
tices In  the  public  schools,  finding  ways  in 
which,  without  embarrassing  children  of  a 
particular  faith  or  who  are  non-believers, 
other  children  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  their  religious  heritage. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  any  sensible  and 
peaceable  society,  we  should  be  able  to  work 
out  compromises  which  give  scope  to  the 
liberty  of  all  parents  and  children — and  by 
that  I  mean  the  children  of  believers  as  well 
as  children  of  non-believers. 

"God  helps  those  who  help  themselves," 
said  Ben  Franklin  almost  two  centuries  ago. 
If  we  truly  desire  a  future  of  peace  and  plenty 
and  Justice  for  our  people,  we  who  believe 
will  work  very  hard  to  bring  religion  back  to 
our  education — and  then  we  will  find  that 
God  will  not  withhold  His  Grace  from  us  in 
our  efforts  to  do  His  Will. 

In  concltision,  may  I  wish  you  all  a  blessed 
and  a  happy  Thanksgiving  as  we  thank  God 
for  this  beloved  country  of  ours  and  for  all 
the  blessings  He  has  given  to  each  one  of  us. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  21.  1969,  I  was 
privileged  to  speak  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Social  Security  Office,  7959  Bustleton 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  my  remarks  the  speech  I 
delivered  at  that  time : 
Remarks  of  Congressman  James  A.  Btrne 

AT  Dedication  of  Social  Secdritt  Office. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Clergy,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
participating  In  an  event  of  such  importance 
In  the  life  of  a  large  segment  of  our 
(Ktpulatlon. 

You  know,  It's  become  fashionable  lately 
to  attack  our  Social  Security  System.  I  know 
the  reason  for  many  of  these  attacks — and 
that  reason  Is  ignorance;  Ignorance  of  what 
Social  Security  really  is  and  what  it  stands 
for.  Social  Security  is  not  an  annuity  or  an 
endowment  insurance  policy;  nor  is  it  a  sav- 
ings account  where  you  put  so  much  in  and 


get  out   your  money  plus  interest  after  a 
certain  amount  of  time. 

As  you  folks  all  know,  this  la  not  what 
Social  Security  was  designed  for  and  It  is 
not  the  way  Social  Security  works.  The  pur- 
poses of  Social  Security  are,  pure  and  simple : 
to  insure  that  those  eligible  do  not  starve; 
to  provide  at  least  minimum  and  dignified 
assistance  to  the  elderly,  the  disabled  and 
the  orphaned. 

No  one  ever  got  rich  on  Social  Security.  But 
I  would  like  some  of  these  complalners  about 
Social  Security  to  sit  In  this  office,  or  even 
my  office,  and  meet  some  of  the  people  who 
are  benefitted  by  Social  Security. 

I'd  like  them  to  talk  to  the  young  widow 
and  her  two  infant  children,  whose  father 
was  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  Is  So- 
cial Security  benefits  which  wlU  permit  this 
family  to  live  In  dignity — mind  you,  not 
luxury,  but  dignity — during  their  growlng- 
up  years. 

Or  they  may  talk  to  the  man  who  is  con- 
fined to  a  wheel  chair  by  multiple  sclerosis; 
completely  disabled  and  unable  to  work, 
whose  sole  source  of  Income  is  his  Social 
Security  benefits.  The  whole  concept  of  Social 
Security,  as  I  see  it  and  expect  you  do  too. 
Is  that  those  of  us  working  today  are  making 
a  modest  contribution  to  a  general  fund  to 
Insure  that  those  who  cannot  work  or  those 
who  have  reached  a  certain  age  will  receive 
a  minimum  of  comfort  and  subsistence. 

And  in  this  way,  when  those  who  are  pay- 
ing Social  Security  today  no  longer  work,  it 
will  be  the  workers  of  their  day  who  will  be 
paying  for  them. 

Let  it  not  be  misunderstood  that  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Social  Security  as  It 
stands  today.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  a  loud 
and  persistent  complalner.  But  my  com- 
plaint is:  Not  enough  for  Social  Security 
recipients.  I  think  there  are  many  ways  In 
which  Social  Security  can  and  should  be  Im- 
proved. Higher  basic  payments  Is  one  way.  I 
honestly  do  not  think  in  our  day  of  infla- 
tionary prices  that  beneficiaries  are  getting 
enough.  I  don't  think  the  proposed  7  per- 
cent Increase  is  enough  or  even  10  percent. 
I'm  fighting  for  a  more  realistic  adjustment. 
I  would  likewise  want  to  see  Medicare  bene- 
fits improved.  I  want  to  see  broader  Medicare 
coverage — especially  coverage  of  those  people 
under  65  who  are  now  receiving  disability 
payments.  I  would  also  like  to  see  Medicare 
coverage  for  children  whose  subsistence  de- 
pends upon  Social  Security  survivorship 
benefits. 

I  would  like  to  see  prescription  drugs  com- 
pletely covered  by  Medicare  as  well.  As  peo- 
ple get  older,  you  know  how  much  more 
their  lives  and  health  depend  upon  drugs — 
many  of  them  expensive.  Is  this  too  much  to 
ask?  We  pride  ourselves  in  being  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world.  Is  it  too  much  to  , 
ask  that  the  richest  country  share  its  wealth 
with  its  own  citizens  who  are  old,  who  are 
disabled  and  who  are  without  a  head  of  the 
family? 

I  think  not.  I  hope  you  agree. 
Thank  you. 


PRETHANKSGIVING  POSTSPLASH- 
DOWN  TRIBUTE  TO  APOLLO  12 
ASTRONAUTS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  Congressman  George  P. 
Miller  of  California  and  I  to  cohost  a 
pre-Tnanksgiving  post-splashdown  trib- 
ute to  our  Apollo  12  astronauts  on  No- 
vember 25  in  the  Rayburn  Building. 
Stouflfer  Poods,  a  division  of  Litton  In- 
dustries, which  is  in  my  congressional 
district,  was  chief  contractor  for  the 
superb  foods  which  are  being  served  to 
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our  Apollo  12  astronauts  while  they  are 
in  the  Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory  in 
Houston. 

Our  whole  community  is  proud  of 
Stonier  Foods  participation  in  this  vital 
program. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  that 
were  made  during  the  luncheon  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
George  P.  Miller  and  by  my  constituent, 
Mr.  James  Bigger,  president  of  Stouffer 
Foods.  The  remarks  are  as  follows: 

Congressman  Miller.  It  Is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  space  program  that 
its  timing  is  fantastic. 

The  countdowns  proceed  Into  launches  on 
the  minute  set.^  and  the  moon  landing  of 
Apollo  12  was  not  only  precise  as  to  time,  but 
within  600  feet  of  the  pre-selected  landing 
area.  And  now,  Apollo  12  has  come  back  with 
Its  astronauts  in  time  for  them  to  Join  with 
us  on  earth  in  the  traditional  celebration  of 
feast  and  Thanksgiving. 

The  feast  is  very  appropriate  as  food  is  not 
un-important  In  space,  even  though  we  tend 
to  think  of  space  as  the  province  of  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  heroes.  If  it  has  been  true 
in  the  past  that  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is 
through  his  stomach.  It  is  not  less  true  that 
the  way  to  the  solar  system  lies  in  the  same 
general  direction. 

In  1927  when  Charles  Lindbergh  fiew  the 
Atlantic,  he  took  on  board  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  some  cold  sandwiches.  Later,  in  the 
John  Olenn  orbital  filght,  he  confessed  to  a 
great  hunger  for  a  supplemental  ham  sand- 
wich. And  in  Apollo  12  we  were  treated  to 
some  interesting  space  debate  on  the  subject 
of  whether  a  can  of  tuna  should  be  eaten 
or  thrown  away.  Each  of  these  refiected  sim- 
ply that  man  still  orients  himself  on  the  next 
meal,  and  that  he  likes  to  have  with  him 
what  he  likes,  no  matter  how  adequately 
food  arrangements  have  been  made  for  him. 

Now  the  Apollo  12  crew — as  Apollo  ll's  trio 
before  them — are  enroute  to  the  lunar  re- 
ceiving laboratory  of  the  NASA's  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston.  The  adventure 
is  behind  them,  and  now  the  hard,  or  dull 
portion  begins — isolation  and  quarantine. 
The  reason  for  the  quarantine  Is  for  them  to 
be  checked  against  the  possibility  that  hos- 
tile organisms  may  have  returned  with  them 
from  the  moon.  But,  In  a  way,  it  gives  them 
a  simulated  taste  of  what  long  duration 
space  flights,  or  occupation  of  space  stations 
may  require  of  future  astronauts.  Perhaps 
in  such  future  events  and  explorations,  the 
only  thing  astronauts  will  really  have  to  look 
forward  to  will  be  the  next  meal.  It  will  be 
the  break  with  dullness  and  boredom,  the 
only  calendar  or  clock  which  means  any- 
thing, and  the  most  contributory  factor  to 
arrest  the  onset  of  a  kind  of  cosmic  cabin 
fever. 

In  wishing  you  all  a  Happy  Thanksgiving, 
and  In  this  atmosphere  of  special  celebra- 
tion for  the  achievements  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
date,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  this  food  before 
you  today  and  eat  It  knowing  what  Important 
and  special  meaning  the  field  of  food  tech- 
nology Is  now  assuming  as  we  reach  for 
greater  depths  of  space. 

And  now,  back  to  my  co-host.  Congress- 
man Vanlk  of  Ohio: 

Congressman  Vanik.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man Miller.  I  have  Just  had  a  telegram  from 
Dr.  Charles  Berry,  who  is  called  the  astro- 
nauts doctor,  and  who  is  at  the  NASA 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Hoxiston.  It 
says:  "Deeply  sorry  that  the  mission  require- 
ments Including  debriefing  and  quarantine 
preparations  preclude  my  attendance  at  your 
post  splashdown  luncheon.  These  activities 
also  preclude  the  attendance  of  Dra.  Kem- 
merer,  Rambaut,  Smith,  Mr.  Mason,  Miss 
Rapp  whom  you  so  kindly  invited.  We  are 
proud  of  our  inflight  and  post  filght  food 


program  and  the  team,  including  the  con- 
tractors, who  have  helped  achieve  the  cur- 
rent standard  of  excellence.  Food  is  very  Im- 
portant as  a  morale  factor  for  our  flight 
crews.  Please  express  our  gratitude  to  those 
assembled  and  our  regrets  for  being  unable 
to  celebrate  with  you." 

Knowing  how  pressed  they  must  now  be 
In  Houston,  their  absences  .  .  .  however  re- 
grettable .  .  .  are  understandable.  From 
NASA  headquarters  here  In  Washington,  we 
do  have  Dr.  Homer  Newell,  George  Lowe,  and 
Robert  Allnutt. 

It's  a  matter  of  considerable  pride  to  me  as 
a  northern  Ohio  Congressman  that  one  of  the 
major  providers  of  menus  for  the  NASA 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center's  lunar  receiving 
laboratory  is  a  name  which  has  long  been  and 
still  is  associated  with  good  eating  in  my 
constituency.  It  has  since  ranged  well  beyond 
my  district  and  Is  still  going  and  growing.  It 
is  the  Stouffer  Foods  Division  of  Litton  In- 
dustries, and  its  president,  James  A.  Biggar, 
lives  in  my  district.  He  is  here  with  us  today 
with  some  members  of  his  staff  who  worked 
on  the  actual  Apollo  menus.  It  was  to  this 
team  that  the  NASA  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  turned  for  substantial  assistance  for 
this  exotic  institutional  feeding  program  for 
the  most  unusual  adventurers  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  Stouffer  people  met  and  surpassed 
every  one  of  the  rig^d  high  standards  for  food 
selection  .  .  .  including  the  taste  tests  of 
the  astronauts  themselves.  I'd  like  to  have 
you  meet  James  A.  Biggar,  president,  Stouf- 
fer Foods  Division  of  Litton  Industries : 

Mr.  James  Biggar.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  you  all  meet  the  ladles  who  really 
do  all  the  work  In  preparation  of  the  Stouffer 
Foods  pKsrtlon  of  the  astronauts'  menus.  They 
are  Mrs.  Doris  Contini,  our  manager  of  re- 
search and  development,  and  her  two  able 
assistants,  Sandra  Hess  and  Julia  Stewart. 
And  they  are  not  alone  responsible  for  the 
astronauts,  as  they  work  on  all  the  prepara- 
tions which  are  available  in  all  the  stores 
which  carry  our  products  all  over  the  coun- 
try. When  we  suggest  that  all  America  "match 
menus  with  the  astronauts",  these  girls  have 
set  the  standards  which  make  It  possible  for 
any  family  to  do  Just  that.  Many  thanks  to 
you.  Congressmen  .  .  .  Miller  and  Vanik,  and 
I  wish  to  say  especially  of  Mr.  Vanlk  that 
this  has  given  me  a  grand  opportunity  to  see 
my  congressman  in  action.  He  represents  us 
very  well  here  In  Washington. 

Congressman  Vanik.  Many  thanks  to  you 
all  for  coming,  to  Litton  Industries,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Stouffer  Foods  of  Cleveland,  for 
making  this  luncheon  possible.  Back  to  work, 
everybody. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  STATE  OF 
HAWAII  BEFORE  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S CABINET  TASK  FORCE  ON 
OIL  IMPORT  CONTROL 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment by  the  State  of  Hawaii  on  the  man- 
datory oil  import  quota  system,  presented 
on  November  24  by  Mr.  Myron  B. 
Thompson,  administrative  director,  OflBce 
of  the  Governor,  contains  abundant  Jus- 
tification for  removing  Hawaii  from  this 
system.  This  was  presented  before  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol. 

As  the  statement  points  out,  the  puni- 
tive cost  to  consumers  in  Hawaii  is  at 
least  $14  million  a  year,  and  Americans 
pay  an  estimated  $3.4  billion  annually. 
The  system  is  especially  unfair  to 
Hawaii,  the  only  State  without  land  ac- 
cess to  sources  of  oil,  since  it  forces  Ha- 


waii to  pay  import  prices  for  all  of  its 
fuel.  This  is  a  key  factor  in  our  exces- 
sively high  cost  of  living. 

As  the  State  of  Hawaii  statement  also 
shows,  Hawaii  is  also  penalized  by  being 
barred  from  shipping  in  crude  from 
Alaska  or  other  nations  which  could  be 
refined  for  use  in  the  State  at  lower  cost. 
The  statement  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
urges  that  the  Jones  Act  be  amended  to 
correct  this,  as  would  be  provided  by  my 
bill.  H.R.  11038. 

Justifying  a  change  in  the  Jones  Act, 
the  State  of  HawtOi  statement  says: 

We  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the  re- 
cent large  discovery  of  crude  oil  in  Alaska, 
a  State  that  Is  part  of  District  V.  We  feel 
that  even  if  Alaskan  crude  may  be  com- 
petitive in  price  to  foreign  crude.  Hawaii  will 
not  benefit  from  such  price  since  we  are  re- 
quired to  use  high  cost  U.S.  Flag  carriers 
under  the  Jones  Act.  Changes  to  the  Jones 
Act  should  be  made  as  it  applies  to  non- 
contiguous States. 

My  bill  would  allow  American  firms  us- 
ing American  labor  on  ships  of  American 
registry,  built  in  other  nations,  to  bring 
crude  oil  from  Alaska  for  refinement  In 
Hawaii.  This  would  produce  lower  priced 
fuel,  gsisoline,  and  oil  products  for  the 
people  of  Hawaii  as  well  as  increase  em- 
ployment. I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
State  of  Hawaii  statement  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
Statement  of  the  State  of  Hawah  on  the 

Mandatory  Oil  Import  Quota  Program 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
The  people  of  our  State  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity this  Task  Force  has  provided  to  pre- 
sent their  position  on  the  Mandatory  Oil  Im- 
port Program. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
that  alternatives  to  the  present  Mandatory 
Oil  Import  Quota  Program,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  petroleum  supply  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense  and  security,  be  con- 
sidered seriously.  (Answer  to  question  #1 
Governor  Burns'  statement  dated  July  10, 
1969.)  Crude  oil  is  a  natural  resource  which 
once  diminished  cannot  be  replaced.  Empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  protecting  and  pre- 
serving crude  oil  for  future  use  Instead  of  set- 
ting artificial  Import  barriers  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  will  provide  Incentive  for  ex- 
ploration of  new  sources  of  supply  and  en- 
courage use  of  such  sources  of  supply.  The 
present  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Quota  Pro- 
gram seems  to  unduly  punish  the  citizens  of 
this  nation  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity. The  use  of  higher  priced  domestic  crude 
when  cheap  foreign  crude  is  available  is  cost- 
ing citizens  of  the  United  States  an  estimated 
$3.4  billion  annually.  (Sen.  Proxmire  estimate 
in  March  this  year.)  It  is  costing  the  citizens 
of  Hawaii  in  excess  of  $14,000,000  annually. 
(Answer  to  question  #38  statement  of  Gov- 
ernor Bums  dated  July  10,  1969,  in  Gover- 
nor's rebuttal  dated  August  13,  1969.) 

Should  the  Task  Force  decide  to  continue 
the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Quota  Program,  it 
is  the  position  of  the  State  of  HawaU  to  re- 
quest that  it  be  removed  from  District  V  on 
grounds  that  the  regulations  imposed  on 
District  V  cannot,  in  fairness,  be  imposed  on 
Hawaii  since  conditions  exist  which  do  not 
apply  to  any  other  State.  (Answers  question 
#76  &  77,  Governor's  statement  dated  July 
10,  1969.) 

It  Is  recommended  that  HawaU  be  com- 
pletely exempted  from  the  Oil  Import  Quota 
Program  because  the  rationale  of  national 
defense  has  no  bearing  on  the  State  of 
HawaU.  Oil,  whether  it  comes  from  foreign 
sources  or  from  the  continental  United 
States  must  be  transported  over  2,200  miles 
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of  international  waters,  making  It  subject 
to  attack  In  times  of  national  emergency. 

If  total  exemption  Is  not  poeslble.  Hawaii 
should,  at  the  mlilmum.  be  made  a  sepa- 
rate district  in  recognition  of  Its  unique 
clrcunjstances  In  the  same  manner  as 
Puerto  Rico. 

Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3279,  as 
amended,  which  established  the  Mandatory 
on  import  Quota  Program,  clearly  recognizes 
differences  between  geographic  areas  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  oil  production  and 
mter-area  flow  of  oil .  .    „»  ^=  n 

District  V  included  in  addition  to  Hawaii, 
the   states   of   Arizona.   Nevada.   California^ 
Oregon.  Washington  and  Alaska.  These  states 
are    recognized    oil    deficient    areas    where 
limited  imports  of  foreign  oil  a«  necessary 
to  meet   demand.   Foreign   Imports   to   the 
district  are.  therefore,  limited  to  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  domestic  Production 
and   supply,   would    approximate   total   de- 
mand in  the  district.  It  should  be  noted  that 
^llfornla  and  Alaska  have  some  dom^tic 
production  and  all  of  them  have  access  to 
^erland  supply  of  exempted  oil  produc«^ 
in  Canada  or  Mexico.  (Covered    n    ntr<^uc 
tow  sUtament  by  Governor.  July  10.  1969.) 
Pl^meXof  Hawaii  In  thU  district  Is  not 
an^priate.    Hawaii    lacks    an    Indigenous 
source  of  fuel  and  therefore  does  not  pro- 
duce  any  oil  on  Its  own.  Oil  and  Its  products 
are  critical  to  our  sustenance  since  we  have 
no  accesf  to  other  soures  of  energy.  Further 
Hawaii  cannot  benefit  from  the  exemption 
pZ^aJ  in  the  import  Quota  Program  for 
ol?  transported    overland    from    Canada   or 

^A^^he  same  time,  the  Proclamation  says 

•"'■•Whe^a^fmid  and  declare  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  largely  depends 
S^n  imported  crude  oil.  unfinished  oUsa^d 
flashed  products  and  that  any  system  for 
t^  adjustment  of  Imports  of  such  com- 
rn^iitles  oermlt  Imports  Into  Puerto  Rico 
Sual^.f^r^e  pur^  of  local  consump- 

"°Hawall  and  Puerto  Rico  slmllarUy  con- 
stitute non-contiguous  areas  "blch  are  crltl- 
cally  dependent  upon  Imported  crude  oil  for 
economic  development. 

History  has  shown  that  areas  lacking  Indig- 
eno^  mineral  resources,  such  as  England. 
!aj^.  or  Switzerland,  and  I  Include  Hawaii 
mTt  use  considerable  Ingenuity  to  overcome 
Mxvlronmental  deficiencies  and  survive  eco- 

nomlcally.  _  .     . 

Except  for  building  materials  sufficient 
only  for  local  use.  Hawaii's  only  inineml  re- 
soJces  are  soU  and  groundwater.  Since  1778 
our  people  have  shown  both  skill  and  In- 
genuity^ In  using  these  resources  and  the 
leography  of  the  Islands  to  partlc  pate  In 
varying  capacities  In  a  changing  world  econ- 
omy ^ni  an  InltlaUy  way  station  trading 
economy  we  have  passed  through  successive 
phases  including  emphasis  on  commerce, 
then  agriculture,  then  defense  mobilization 
and  expanding  into  a  service,  largely  tourist 
oriented  economy. 

The  estimated  resident  population  of  Ha- 
waii Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  800.000.  This 
re^esents  an  Increase  of  over  40%  since  1960 
Om-  labor  force  Is  Increasing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  4 '"c .  Population  pressure  wUl  be  heavy 
on  the  Hawaiian  economy  and  It  shows  no 
sign  of  abatement.  In  order  to  malntam 
tolerable  unemployment  levels,  present  basic 
IndusUles  will  have  to  be  malntataed  or  ex- 
pended whenever  possible  and  newer  Indus- 
tries created. 

Currently.  Hawaii  depends  largely  on  mili- 
tary expendltiu-es— amoimtlng  to  $606  mil- 
lion last  year,  tourism— »460  million  last  year 
and  sugar  and  pineapple— ♦328  million,  for 
Its  economic  well  being. 

They  form  a  strong  yet  unpredictable  base. 


MlUtary  expenditures  are  dependent  on  the 
world  situation  and  public  opinion.  Tovxism 
is  subject  to  the  Influence  of  a  variety  of 
factors  such  as  disposable  Income  competi- 
tion from  other  areas  and  level  of  custe«ner 
satisfaction.  (Answer  to  question  #77  in 
statement  of  Governor  Burns  dated  July  10, 
1969  "I  Suear  and  pineapple,  bulwarks  of  tne 
pa^t.Vavf  been  steadily  declining  In  relative 
Importance.  So  It  Is  that  Hawaii  must  seek 
for  ways  to  stabilize  its  .economic  base  and 
make  It  less  susceptible  to  fluctuation. 

one  of  the  ways  to  stabilize  this  base  is 
to  take  advantage  of  HawaU's  mid-Paclflc 
location  and  Its  unique  natural  assets  to  be- 
come  a  center  for   economic  activity.  Be- 
cause of  Ite  geographic  location  and  to  sMne 
extent.  Its  unique  ethnic  composition^^  Ha- 
wall  is  already  playing  an  Important  role  m 
bringing  together  buyers  and  sellers   from 
^t  and  west,  assisting  In  their  Ananc  al 
arrangements  and  providing  them  with  dls- 
play  and  exhibition  facilities 
^  Manufacturing  In  Hawaii,  tampered  m  It 
is    by    Its    inaccessibility    to    material    and 
markets,  currently  plays  a  relatively  minor 
^le  m  the  State's  economic  "/«• '^lO '^""'i^ 
last  year.  A  strong  manufacturing  Industry 
would    be    more    Independent    of    external 
forces  than  either  military  expenditures  or 
tourism.   But   to   achieve   that   poeltlon   of 
strength,  the  adverse  effecte  of  the  vwt  dl^- 
tances  between  material  and  market  must  be 
overcome  through  reductions  in  cost 

The  most  critical  Item  of  cost  affecting 
both  manufacturing  and  East-West  trade  is 
the  high  cost  of  energy  In  Hawaii.  It  Is  vital 
and  just  that  Hawaii  be  allowed  access  to 
material  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  offset 
h^her  transportation  costs.  Fuels  petroleum 
in  this  case,  are  the  foundation  of  any  econ- 
omy Lower  cost  energy  will  reduce  produc- 
tion costs  and  place  Hawaii  In  a  more  com- 
petitive position  thus  increasing  exports  and 
encouraging  new  enterprises. 

Hawaii  presently  suffers  from  one  of  the 
highest  cc^L  of  Uvmg  In  the  United  States^ 
in  fact,  many  of  oir  people  Ifi  dire  need  are 
unable  to  benefit  from  federal  programs  be- 
cause  national  poveri;y  guidelines  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  cost  of  living  differential.  The 
gineral  consumer  Interest  will  be  served  by 
?he  lower  energy  costs  which  would  result 
from  on  Import  Quota  eUmlnatlon.  We  can 
anticipate  a  lower  cost  of  electricity  and 
other  utilities  and  all  goods  and  services 
which  prices  refiect  the  cost  of  ener^.  In 
addition  to  the  lower  gasoline  and  oil  proa- 

"''^e  Mandatory  OU  Import;  Quota  has  been 
extremely  expensive  to^  H*"*"^., 'iV"^^"^;, 
The  state  presently  sustains  one  oil  refinery 
which  processes  some  33,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  of  which  97%  Is  foreign  crude^  Un- 
der the  on  import;  Quota  system,  the  Ha 
wallan  refinery  is  granted  a  quota  of  only 
1  500  barrels.  The  remaining  portion  of  tne 


foreign  oil  is  received  under  "exchange 
agreements"  with  other  quota  licensees  on  a 
1  to  1  ration,  under  Section  17(b)  (3)  of  ttie 
OIA  rules.  . 

Therefore,   the   operator   has   stated   that 
they  must  charge  consumers  of  the  State  oi 
Hawaii  as  If  high  priced  domestic  crude  were 
used    The  differential  between  domestic  oil 
and  foreign  oil  landed  In  Hawaii  is  approxi- 
mately 70^  to  95*  per  barrel.  The  resu  tant 
$14-20  mllUon  difference  may  not  be  a  large 
amount  for  other  states,  but  for  Hawaii.  It  is 
a  tremendous  burden  on  Its  small  population 
and   economy.    (See  Exhibits  A  and  B   at- 
tached hereto.)  „    ^     ,  »>,i„ 
As  another  example  of  the  effect  of  this 
program  on  our  citizens  Is  gasoline  prices. 
We  have  been  Informed  by  one  of  the  major 
oil  companies  that  their  tank  wagon  price 
to  dealers  In  Honolulu  Is  a  stable  18.4<  per 
KaUon.  They  have  Indicated  that  In  some 
areas  such  as  Los  Angeles,  they  have  gone 
as  low  as  12.94<'  per  gallon  In  response  to 
competition.  (See  Exhibit  C  attached  here- 
to )    (Governor's   statement   July    10.    1969. 
Introductory  statement  and  answers  to  ques- 
tions 1  and  28.  Also  rebuttal  statement  dated 
August  13.  1969.) 

We  would  like  to  state  In  passing,  that 
Hawaii  has  applied  for  a  foreign  trade  sub- 
zone  refinery  that  would   process  approxi- 
mately 29,000  barrels  per  day.  U.S.  Customs 
statistics  for  1968  show  that  11  million  bar- 
rels of  jet  fuel  and  fuel  oil.  having  a  total 
import  value  of  $34  mlUlon,  was  brought  Into 
the  State  of  Hawaii  "In  bond"  from  foreign 
sources.  The  proposed  foreign  trade  sub-zone 
refinery    would    not    endanger    the    Import 
quota  program  but,  In  fact,  would  enhance 
the  nation's  security  by  enhancing  our  na- 
tlonal  balance  of  payments.  Hawaii  would 
like  to  displace  In  part  the  foreign    In  bond 
fuel  by  processing  relatively  low  cost  foreign 
crude  oil  in  the  sub-zone.   (See  answer  to 
question  #31  in  Governor's  statement  July 
10  1969.  Also  rebuttal  dated  August  13. 1969.) 
We  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the  re- 
cent laree  discovery  of  crude  on  In  Alaska, 
a  stati  that  Is  part  of  District  V.  We  feel 
that  even  If  Alaskan  crude  may  be  competi- 
tive in  price  to  foreign  crude.  Hawaii  will  not 
benefit  from  such  prices  since  we  are  re- 
quired to  use  high  cost  U.S.   flag  carriers 
under  the  Jones  Act.  Changes  to  the  Jones 
Act  should  be  made  as  It  applies  to  non- 
contiguous   states.    (Jones    Act   covered    In 
Governor  Burns'  answer  to  question  #27  m 
statement  dated  July  10.  1969.) 

TO  summarize  then.  In  light  of  the  unique 
geographic  position  of  Hawaii,  the  uncer- 
tain future  of  some  basic  industries;  the 
fast  growing  population;  plus  the  vast  dU- 
tanc^  between  material  and  ^arket^we 
hold  that  the  present  position  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  In  the  mandatory  oU  Import  pro- 
gram places  undue  burdens  upon  the  people 
and  economy  of  the  State. 
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|ln  barrels! 


Domestic  > 


Foreign  > 


Product 


Receipts        Shipments  Importe  ^"PO^' 


1,706.904 
923, 304 
793,472 
380. 031 


"8."i46.'703' 


114, 193 

269,730 

40,947 


Gasoline,  n.e.c - 

Jet  fuel 

Kerosene "" 

Distillate  fuel  oils - 

Residual  fuel  oils - 

Lubricating  oils  and  greases - - 

Asphalt,  tars,  and  pitches..— 

Naphtha  and  petroleum  solvents 

Asphalt  building  materials - 

Petroleum  and  coal  products,  n.e.c 

Crude  oil - 

Fuel  oil - 

^^i;;;;;;;;;^;;;;;;^^  o.  shor.  tons  to  barre.  usmg  conversion  .aCors  supplied  b, 

"""u'sSoms  Bureau,  computer  printouU  from  the  Hawaii  field  office. 


2.557,432 
1,214,939 
1,106,757 
5,524,982 
1,885,145  

113,565 - 

103.147  6 — - 

50.413 ----- -r— 

722.264  395  


74,976 


EXHIBIT  B -IMPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM  AND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  INTO  HAWAII  BY  COUNTRY  OF 

ORIGIN.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1968 


General  imports 


TSUSA  number    Product 


Country  of  origin 


Net  quantity 
(barrels) 


Value 
(dollars) 


4751010 Crude  oil. 


4750550 Fuel  oil. 


475240 Jet  fuel. 


v^    Iran  4.648.573 

B^i^!'-::::::::;::::::;::::: *^3.m 

Total 12.295.398^ 

Saudi  Arabia H^M^ 

Bahrain ""■  ^^ 

Total 2.890.438 

.....  West  Indies J«5'S« 

J^'""' ::::::::::::::::       mm?* 

Saudi  Arabia IfJ.?" 

Bahrain "■'''* 

Total 8.146.703 


8.850.669 
8,321.052 
5.384.641 
1,030.631 


23.588.993 


5.124.556 
2.072.631 


7.197.187 


14,352.614 

10,093.961 

982, 179 

621.916 

239,621 


26.290.291 


tXHIBITC-CHEVRON  GASOLINE,  NnPRICE(EX.  TAX)  TO  DEALERS  REALIZED  AT  HONOLULU  AND  AT  WEST  COAST  POINTS 


1967 


Honolulu 


San 
Francisco 


Los 

Angeles 


San  Diego        Portland 


Seattle 


January 

February 

March 

ht  quarter - 

April 

May - 

June 

6  months 

July 

August 

September 

9  months 

October 

November 

December 

Total,  year 


18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 
IS.  4 
18.4 
18.4 
18.4 


16.4 

15.60 

16.4 

13.45 

16.4 

14.46 

16.4 

14.53 

16.4 

16.37 

16.4 

16.30 

16.4 

15.54 

1&4 

15.32 

16.4 

15.37 

16.4 

13.29 

16.4 

16.02 

16.4 

15.17 

16.4 

12.94 

16.4 

15.29 

16.4 

13.93 

15.95 
15.89 
15.86 
15.91 
15.68 
15.85 
16.09 
15.89 
16.26 
16.19 
16.40 
16.02 
15.98 
15.72 
16.05 


16.28 
15.24 
13.89 
15.09 
16.45 
16.37 
16.04 
15.72 
16.24 
14.76 
16.06 
15.71 
16.20 
15.50 
15.94 


15.38 
15.86 
15.54 
15.59 
15.45 
15.89 
15.75 
15.65 
15.57 
15.10 
15.47 
15.55 
14.44 
15.20 
15.47 


18.4 


16.4 


14.86 


16.00 


15.75 


15.42 


THE  NIXON  WAR:  A  GROWING 
DANGER 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's blatant  efforts  to  intimidate 
the  press  coupled  with  the  current  drive 
to  smother  congressional  criticism  by  a 
call  for  patriotism  and  unity  stand  as 
direct  threats  to  our  constitutional 
liberties.  This  frenzied,  unthinking  at- 
tack on  free  speech  and  debate  marks  a 
turning  point  in  an  administration  which 
promised  to  "bring  us  together"  and 
which  pledged  to  "lower  our  voices."  Now 
the  theme  is  that  all  who  have  different 
views  are  "liberal  Communists."  making 
them  all  traitors;  and  those  who  remain 
Silent,  agree  with  the  President,  and  are 
the  only  true  patriots.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  else  might  be  discussed  at  the 
breakfast  table  of  our  Attorney  General. 
We  had  better  hurry  up  and  repeal  title 
n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  or  the 
use  of  detention  camps  might  again  be- 
come the  passion  of  the  day  as  in  World 
War  n. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  in  the  November  18  issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  titled  "A  Grow- 
ing Danger,"  which  reads  as  follows: 
A  Growing  Danger 

Moratorium  n  has  come  and  gone,  leaving 
the  country  just  where  It  was  on  Vietnam. 

Although  a  separate  band  of  extremists  did 
perpetrate  some  violence  In  Washington,  the 


march  activities  In  the  capital  did  not  bear 
out  the  Justice  Department's  apprehensions. 
On    the    whole,    the   march    was    orderly, 
decorous,  restrained. 

President  Nixon,  meantime,  went  to  ela- 
borate lengths  to  publicize  that  the  White 
House  was  operating  "normally" — unmoved 
by  the  activity  In  the  street  outside. 

The  President  Is  banking  on  the  "silent; 
majority"  to  support  his  approach  to  end- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  support  is  substantial. 

As  we  have  said  earlier,  the  activists  who 
demand  Immediate  withdrawal  would  be 
well  advised  to  take  note  of  what  appears  to 
be  growing  sentiment  behind  the  President. 
That  sentiment  may  be  based  In  part  on 
Increasing  Impatience  with  the  demands  and 
demonstration*  of  the  activists  and  their 
failure  to  show  the  slightest  sympathy  for 
the  President's  difficulties. 

The  country  faces  the  danger  of  greater 
and  greater  polarization  and,  along  with  it, 
hostility.  The  activists  are  contributing  to 
this — but  so,  unhappUy,  Is  the  Administra- 
tion. 

The  activists  have  a  responsibility  to  try 
to  reverse  this  trend.  But  so  does  the  Presi- 
dent, precisely  because  he  Is  the  President — 
one  who  entered  office  pledging  to  unify  the 
nation. 

It  is  natural  and  expected  for  any  Presi- 
dent to  defend  and  advocate  the  policies  he 
deems  best  for  the  coimtry.  And  President 
Nixon  is  correct  that  foreign  policy  cannot 
be  made  In  the  streets. 

American  policy  can  and  must  be  shaped 
by  popular  sentiment  In  its  broad  form— 
and  this  Is  certainly  what  has  happened.  The 
anti-war  elements  have  long  since  won  the 
argriment;  this  covmtry  is  going  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  It  can. 
Where  the  activists  err  is  that  they  now 


Insist  on  dictating  the  details— in  this  case, 
immediate  withdrawal— and  the  President 
rightly  resists  them. 

It  is  not  the  President's  attitude  toward 
the  peace  demonstrations  that  disturbs  \u 
but  the  ways  In  which  that  attitude  Is  being 
manifested  by  Administration  spokesmen. 

The  hard-line  statements  from  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  series  of  Intemperate 
comments  by  Vice  President  Agnew  are  the 
most  discouraging  examples. 

The  Inevitable  consequence  of  such  an  ap- 
proach Is  to  solidify  and  further  embitter  the 
opposition — and  to  more  deeply  spilt  the 
nation. 

Despite  the  administration's  strong- 
arm  operation  and  cursory  reports  of 
national  polls  there  is  evidence  that  the 
silent  majority  is  not  backing  a  policy 
of  maintaining  semipermanent  U.S.  force 
in  Vietnam  as  the  President's  program 
suggests.  According  to  public  opinion 
expert  Louis  Harris,  in  a  speech  made  in 
Hawaii  on  November  17, 1969.  81  percent 
of  the  American  people  agree  that  the 
questions  raised  by  the  antiwar  demon- 
strators ought  to  be  discussed  and  an- 
swered— a  public  demand  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Nixon-Agnew  approach 
of  silencing  the  opposition  with  no  de- 
bate or  answer  to  their  questions. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  on  November 
19  and  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on 
November  18  both  reported  Mr.  Harris* 
speech  which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
I  From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, .'Nov.  18, 

1969] 
POLLSTEB  Harris  Says  Americans  Want  Hon- 
orable End  TO  THE  War 
America's  people  are  "sorely  troubled  and 
taxed  emotionally  by  a  war  they  didn't  ask 
for.  but  one  they  would  like  to  see  end  on 
relatively  honorable  terms." 

This  Is  the  conclusion  of  Louis  Harris,  who 
conducts  the  syndicated  Harris  Poll,  and  who 
has  spent  a  lifetime  as  a  reporter  of  pubUc 
opinion  and  as  a  working  journalist. 

Harris,  speaking  yesterday  to  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  convention 
at  the  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village  Hotel,  painted 
a  grim  picture  of  life  in  America  today. 

He  said  the  Vietnam  war  has  deeply  di- 
vided the  country  and  "All  but  made  a 
shambles   of   national   unity." 

Americans  find  It  Intolerable  as  a  people, 
he  said,  to  expend  our  blood  or  treasure  In  a 
war  without  end.  a  war  that  will  likely  end 
In  a  stalemate. 

He  said  81  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple agree  that  the  antiwar  demonstrators 
may  not  be  entirely  right,  but  the  questions 
they  raise  ought  to  be  discussed  and  an- 
swered. 

He  said  a  majority  of  the  people  feel  un- 
easy that  Hanoi  finds  comfort  In  antiwar 
demonstrations,  but  a  majority  also  believes 
the  President  was  wrong  to  see  he  would 
pay  no  attention  to  the  protests. 

President  Nixon's  plan  for  gradual  troop 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  has  the  support  of 
"a  big  majority,"  Harris  said.  But  a  majority 
of  the  people  also  have  no  faith  the  "Vlet- 
namizatlon"  part  of  the  Nixon  plan  will  work. 
They  would  like  the  war  to  end  on  hon- 
orable terms — which  means  simply  not  a 
Communist  takeover."  Harris  said. 

"We  are  sharply  and  deeply  divided  as  a 
nation."  he  warned. 

Two  new  coalitions  are  shaping  up,  he 
said.  One  Is  for  "no  change."  and  It  draws 
Its  chief  strength  from  whites  In  the  Deep 
South,  conservatives,  and  lower  middle  in- 
come whites  from  the  IndustrUl  North. 
The  coalition  "for  change"  is  made  up  of 
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blacka,  Spanlsh'Speaklng  ^>eople.  the  young 
and  the  college-educated,  be  said. 

He  outlined  the  Issues  which  are  likely  to 
be  with  us  through  the  next  decade. 

Our  role  as  a  superpower  In  the  world, 
and  what  the  limits  of  that  power  should 


The  question  of  race. 

The  ability  of  society  to  cope  with  noncon- 
formity In  manners,  styles  and  taste. 

He  said  the  coalition  "for  change"  should 
be  In  the  majority  In  1976 — but  the  question 
Is  not  whether  there  are  more  people  "for 
change"  or  more  people  "against  change"  In 
manners,  morals  and  mores. 

"The  challenge  ...  Is  how  America  can 
survive  and  how  the  quality  of  life  In  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  can  be 
made  better,"  he  said. 

He  said  we  must  learn  how  to  control  war — 
how  to  bring  population  growth  and  food 
Into  proper  balance — how  to  share  our 
wealth — how  to  bring  Justice  and  equality  to 
black  and  Spanish-speaking  people  "who 
will  soon  be  over  one  In  every  four  Ameri- 
cans." 

"A  generation  from  now  they  will  ask  of 
all  of  us — where  were  you  In  this  great  turn- 
ing period?"  he  concluded. 

And  he  said  the  answer  cannot  be  taken 
for  gr^XLted,  nor  can  the  obligation  of  every 
mao.  ... 

"Tomorrow  may  be  too  late." 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Nov.  19, 

1969) 

Protest  Foes  Hnj>  Nor  Necessarily  Prowar 

If  you  don't  like  demonstrations  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  does  that  make  you  part 
of  a  "silent  majority"  In  support  of  the  war? 

Nothing  of  the  sort,  says  the  man  who 
earned  his  reputation  tapping  the  opinions 
of  Americans. 

"All  of  this  might  make  headline  rhetoric, 
but  It  Is  not  likely  to  wash  with  the  real 
majority  of  Americans,"  pollster  Lo\ils  Harris 
told  a  meeting  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Association  at  the  Hilton  Hawaiian 
Village  Monday. 

Harris  made  his  remarks  against  the  back- 
grovmd  of  the  antiwar  moratorlam  of  Oct.  15 
and  the  past  weekend,  Emd  President  Nixon's 
speech  earlier  this  month  appealing  to  the 
support  of  the  "silent  majority." 

"An  importadt  distinction  had  best  be 
made  here  and  now,"  he  said.  "At  a  time 
when  no  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  public 
credited  Lyndon  Johnson  with  positive  marks 
on  his  handling  of  the  war,  84  i>er  cent  also 
wanted  to  see  the  antl-Vletnam  protesters 
cracked  down  on  by  the  government. 

"How  oould  this  discrepancy  exist?  If  peo- 
ple were  so  down  on  protesters,  why  weren't 
they  In  favor  of  the  government's  policy  on 
that  war? 

"The  fact  is  that  after  20  years  Involve- 
ment In  a  Cold  War  that  grew  hot  In  Korea 
and  again  In  Vietnam,  the  American  people 
have  become  more  sophisticated  than  much 
of  the  elected  leadership  of  both  political 
parties  gives  them  credit  for." 

Harris  said  the  Washington  demonstrators 
had  no  right  to  expect  p>eople  who  feel  the 
war  Is  morally  wrong  to  follow  or  support 
their  "violent  or  irresponsible  acts." 

Also,  the  Nixon  Administration  will  be 
"making  a  serious  mistake  If  It  equates  op- 
position to  the  extremist  protesters  with  sup- 
port of  Its  stand  on  Vietnam." 

Harris  said  that  a  recent  poll  he  took  for 
Time  magazine  showed  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  "silent  majority"  said  they  wfre  "fed  up 
and  tired  of  the  war,"  and  that  over  60  per 
cent  expected  no  early  end  to  the  American 
involvement  In  the  war. 

Moreover,  Harris  said,  Americans  by  a  2 
to  1  margin  hold  the  view  that  the  war  \a 
imllkely  to  end  in  a  negotiated  settlement, 
and  that  "pluralities  of  the  public  as  well 
as  the  leadership  of  the  country  favor  a  uni- 
lateral ceasefire."  They  also  believe  Vietnam 


was  headed  for  a  Communist  government  no 
matter  what  the  U.S.  did,  he  said. 

"Taken  at  their  face  value,  these  results 
hardly  add  up  to  a  watting  and  eager  'silent 
majority'  ready  to  spring  to  support  of  a 
policy  designed  to  continue  American  in- 
volvement In  the   fighting,"  Harris  said. 

Harris  said  that  Nixon  "won  kind  of  a 
Scotch  decision"  by  not  shooting  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  The  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans never  felt  the  war  could  be  ended  by 
negotiations,  he  said. 

"He  has  abandoned- a  course  people  never 
did  have  much  faith  In,"  Harris  said. 

Referring  to  Nixon's  recent  policy  speech. 
Harris  said  the  withdrawal  portion  meets 
with  approval  of  73  per  cent  of  Americans. 

"Furthermore,  two  out  of  three  people  are 
happy  to  have  a  phased  withdrawal,  a  'wind- 
ing down'  of  the  war  over  a  period  of  time, 
but  not  too  long.  Six  In  ten  Americans  now 
oppose  a  precipitate  withdrawal,"  Harris  said. 

But  the  second  major  element  of  Nixon's 
speech — the  "Vletnamization"  of  the  war — 
guns  against  the  grain  of  American  opinion, 
he  said. 

"No  more  than  22  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  have  any  real  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  ARVN  (government  troops)  to  hold 
up  their  end  as  U.S.  combat  replacements. 
By  2  to  1  margin,  a  majority,  largely  silent 
up  to  now,  believes  that  if  the  VS.  withdraws 
its  fighting  troops,  the  Communists  will  win 
the  war." 

Harris  said  that  most  Americans  do  not 
believe  that  the  Thleu-Ky  government  is 
backed  by  popular  support.  They  also  doubt 
whether  the  Communists  have  that  backing. 

But  a  majority  of  Americans  feel  that  the 
Communists  are  most  likely  to  survive.  Yet, 
In  his  Time-poll,  Harris  foimd  that  eight  in 
10  Americans  would  hold  it  against  Nixon' 
"if  the  Communists  took  over  there. 

"The  people  are,  therefore,  also  opposed  to 
a  coalition  with  the  Communists  as  a  settle- 
ment, although  the  leadership  group  in  the 
country  is  not,"  Harris  said. 

"So,  on  the  Nixon  plan  to  wind  down 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  a  big  ma- 
jority supports  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops, 
but  a  majority  also  has  virtually  no  faith 
that  the  Vletnamization  part  of  the  bargain 
will  really  work. 

"The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  American  people  would  like  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam,  but  they  would  like  the 
war  to  end  on  honorable  terms — which  means 
simply  not  a  Communist  takeover."  Harris 
said. 

Harris  said  that  government  decisions 
should  lead,  not  follow,  the  views  of  the 
majority. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  December  1  and  December  2, 
on  account  of  o£Bcial  business. 

Mr.  Montgomery  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee),  for  today,  on 
accoimt  of  oiScial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 


Mr.  Weicker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoE)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extran- 
eous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 2. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 2. 

Mr.  MncvA,  for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 3. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record,  or  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Jonas  during  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1017,  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  during  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1017,  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cohelan  during  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1017,  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rivers  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  the  debate  today 
on  House  Resolution  613. 

Mr.  Pindley,  today  and  tomorrow,  dur- 
ing consideration  of  House  Resolution 
613  and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Wright  to  include  telegram  from 
James  B.  Conant,  and  telegram  from 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay. 

Mr.  MiZELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Adair)  to  include  extraneous  material 
with  remarks  made  on  House  Resolution 
613. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  Taft  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Plorida. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  HORTON. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  MizELL. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mi.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Scott. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  Roe)   and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : )  » 
Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances.        \ 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances.  \ 
Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Praser  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Powell  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Hicks  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  O'Hara. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Priedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Mann  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PYowERS  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Monagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, December  2, 1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REPERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

S.  19.  An  act  to  reimburse  certain  persons 
for  amounts  contributed  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  ^ 

S  497  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Capt.  John  N.  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy  (retired) : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  C. 
Szabo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3180.  An  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
judges  in  the  government  of  the  District  of 
CJolumbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl  9906.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  J.  Bur- 
dette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Betty  Glngas; 

and  _  , 

H.R.  14020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  Increase  the  maximum 
interest  rates  permitted  on  U.S.  savings 
bonds. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl  9906.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  J.  Bur- 
dette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Betty  Glngas; 
and 

H.R.  14020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  Increase  the  maximum 
interest  rate  permitted  on  U.S.  savings  bonds. 
CXV ^2276— Part  27 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1363.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  fiscal  year  1968,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (H.  Doc. 
No.  91-200);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1364.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
refractory  grade  chromite  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1365.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) .  transmitting  notification  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Air  National  Guard,  together  with 
notification  that  certain  projects  previously 
included  in  letters  of  notification  have  been 
cancelled,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Program  and  Policy,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on  the 
programing  and  obligation  of  contingency 
funds  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1970, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  451(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1367.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  questionable  need  for  overtime 
at  selected  Installations  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment  Operations. 

1368.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  a  survey  of  the  Nike-X  antlbalUs- 
tlc  missile  development  program.  Indicating 
a  need  for  management  improvements.  De- 
partment of  the  Army:  to  the  Osmmittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1369.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28) 
(I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1370.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
transmitting  the  annual  status  and  financial 
report  on  the  Center  for  fiscal  year  1969.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85- 
874;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIKLD: 
H.R.  15021.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  release 
of  40,300,000  pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  na- 


tional stockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe-  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  1ST.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  15022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Guard  Technicians  Act  of  1968  to  extend 
certain  benefits  thereunder  to  certain  tech- 
nicians involuntarily  separated  without  cause 
from  technician  positions  before  January  1, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  15023.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  to  authorize  cpnslderation 
of  danger  to  the  community  In  setting  con- 
ditions  of   release,   to  'provide   for    pretrial 
detention  of  dangerous  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey    (for 
himself    and    Mr.    Dulski    (by    re- 
quest) )  : 
H.R.  15024.  A  bin   to  amend  section  8340 
of  title  5.  United  States  C3ode,  to  provide  a 
5-percent  increase  in  certain  annuities;   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  15025.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollution  control  in  selected  river  basins  and 
waterways  of  the  United  States  through 
comprehensive  planning  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  municipalities  and  regional  man- 
agement associations  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 
H.R.  15026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  15027.    A   bill    to   amend    the    Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  to  Increase  the  funds 
available  to  commercial  lenders  who  make 
Insured  student  loans  under  such  act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  15028.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basU;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  15020.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  of  1936;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  15080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  prohibit  the 
assignment   of   any   person  inducted   under 
such  act  to  active  duty  in  Vietnam  unless  he 
consents  to  such  assignment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  to  permit  train- 
ing of  school  board  members;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  15032.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  mailing  of 
credit  cards;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brot- 
hux  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hocan,  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 
HJl.  15033.  A  bill  to  authorize,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  gift  of  all  or  part  of  a 
human  body  after  death  for  specified  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coltimbla. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
HJl  15034.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
name   of  any   certain   deceased   servicemen 
unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  U  given  by 
the  next-of-kin  of  the  serviceman;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
HJ   Res.  1017.  Joint     resolution     making 
further   conUnulng   ^proprtatloos   for   the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Apiwopriations. 
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By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HJ.  Rea.  1018.  Joint  resolution  iMX)poelng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.J.  Res.  lOlB.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
I  ByMr.HEIiSTOSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  458.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  against 
the  persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia 
because  of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin: 

H.  Con.  Res.  469.  Concurrent  resolution 
protesting  the  treatment  of  American  serv- 
icemen held  prisoner  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  backing  the  administra- 
tion in  ite  efforts  on  behalf  of  these  service- 


men held  captive  by  the  North  Vletnames*- 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHIIX  of  Virginia: 

H.  Res.  731.  Resolution  for  appointment  of 
select  committee  to  investigate  alleged 
"Pinkville  Massacre";  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

H.    Res.    732.    Resolution    proposing    an 

amendment  to  rule  XV,  Rules  of  the  House 

of  Representatives  rel|itlng  to  calls  of  the 

roll  and  House;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Res.  733.  Resolution  concerning  U.8. 
policies  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  amd  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  16035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boyd  L. 
Schultz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  15038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Buhmann;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

344.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council,  City  and  County  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  relative  to  funding  for  cancer  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

345.  Also,  petition  of  the  Club  100,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  relative  to  repeal  of  subtitle  II 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  (The 
Emergency  Detention  Act);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security. 

348.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York, 
Pa.,  relative  to  taxation  of  oil  production; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— Monrfai^,  December  1,  1969 


The"senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 
"Not  alone  for  mighty  empire,  stretching 

far  o'er  land  and  sea; 
Not  alone  for  bounteous  harvests,  lift 

we  up  our  hearts  to  Thee. 
Standing  in  the  living  present,  memory 

and  hope  between, 
Lord,  we  would  with  deep  thanksgiving, 
praise  Thee  most  for  things  un- 
seen." 

— William  P.  Merrill. 

As  we  praise  Thee,  Lord,  for  things 
unseen,  we  ask  Thy  presence  with  us  in 
the  daily  duties  which  are  seen.  Make  us 
apt  and  able  for  this  day.  When  we  are 
weak,  make  us  strong.  When  we  have 
fear,  give  us  courage.  When  we  are  lone- 
ly, be  our  companion.  And  enable  us  so 
to  work  and  live  that  we  may  be  used  by 
Thee  for  the  making  of  a  better  Nation 
and  the  establishment  of  Thy  kingdom 
among  all  men.  Amen. 


nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

LIMITA-nON  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  November  26,  1969,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectiorf,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


■r 


lOMMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the   United   States   submitting    sundry 


AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Symington's  subcommittee  recently 
completed  a  series  of  hearings  concern- 
ing American  involvement  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Although  substantial  portions  of 
those  hearings  were  deleted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  security  pur- 
poses, there  still  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  new  information  now  being  made  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time. 

Ward  Just,  of  the  Washington  Post,  did 
a  brief  summary  of  samt  of  the  more  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  subcommittee  hear- 


ings, and  it  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  November  30. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  this 
article  and  that  it  will  encourage  other 
members  of  the  press  to  take  a  more 
careful  look  at  the  published  hearings 
of  the  Symington  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Ward  Just  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oxni  Affaib  WrrH  the  Philippines 
(By  Ward  Just) 
In  the  fall  of  1986,  to  a  certain  amount  of 
fanfare  in  the  United  States,  the  Philippines 
sent  a  detachment  of  2,200  men  to  South 
Vietnam  to  fight  the  war.  The  unit  was 
known  as  PHILCAG — Philippines  Civic  Ac- 
tion Group — and  was  cited  by  the  Johnson 
administration  as  yet  another  example  of 
the  support  the  American  position  had  from 
"the  free  world"  on  the  rim  of  Asia.  At  the 
time,  President  Johnson  expressed  his  "deep 
satisfaction"  and  that  of  the  American 
people  at  the  evidence  of  Filipino  support. 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos,  addressing  a 
Joint  Session  of  Congress  in  Washington, 
proposed  an  American  defensive  shield  for 
non-Communist  Asia.  He  told  the  Congress: 
"Our  object  must  be  to  hold  the  line  in  Viet- 
nam and  at  least  to  roll  back  Communist 
power  behind  the  17th  parallel." 

To  anyone  who  looked  closely  at  it  (and 
there  were  a  few  who  did) ,  the  Marcos  posi- 
tion seemed  a  speck  contradictory.  If  he  felt 
so  strongly  about  rolling  back  Communist 
power,  why  was  he  committing  only  2,200 
troops  to  South  Vietnam,  and  noncombatants 
at  that?  Why  were  Americans  not  using 
Clark  Air  Base  to  fly  bombing  missions 
against  South  Vietnam? 

Well,  now  we  have  some  of  the  answers 
from  Senator  Symington's  Subcommittee  on 
United  States  Security  Agreements  and  Com- 
mitments Abroad,  whose  report  on  the  Phil- 
ippines was  made  public  last  week  (reports 
on  Thailand,  Taiwan,  and  Laos  will  follow) . 
It  13  an  extraordinary  document,  mined  with 
wonderful  ironies  and  absxirdities  all  of 
which  combine  to  throw  the  United  States 
Into  a  lover's  embrace  with  a  country  whose 
people  probably  don't  want  us  around  at  all, 
and  a  government  whose  principal  preoccu- 
pation  is   cash.   And  PHILCAG?   The  short 
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answer  U  that  the  Johnson  administration 
bought  it  lock,  stock  and  barrel  for  payments 
totaling  about  •38  million.  But  that  U  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

The  testimony  shows  that  the  U.S.  is  bound 
to  the  PhiUlpines  In  a  cat's  cradle  of  alli- 
ance. Some  of  thU  is  bcused  on  the  SEATO 
treaty,  some  of  it  bilateral,  related  to  (1)  the 
maintenance  of  our  own  bases  and  (2)  the 
supposed  threat  from  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union;  other  parts  are  based  on  the  internal 
problems  caused  by  the  half-Conununlst, 
half-gaOgster  apparatus  of  the  Huks;  still 
others^pear  to  be  obligations  relating  to 
PHILCAG.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  sort 
out  which  threat  relates  to  which  commit- 
ment, and  vice  versa.  Is  the  air  base  at  Mac- 
tan  (maintained  at  M  million  a  year,  it  has 
six  sorties  a  day  by  U.S.  aircraft,  but  is  used 
by  Philippine  commercial  airlines)  kept  as 
an  auxiliary  in  case  of  Communist  attack,  as 
a  payoff  for  Clark  and  Subic  Bay,  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  PHILCAG,  or  merely  because  it 
is  there?  Similarly,  the  Huks.  There  was  this 
exchange  between  Senator  Symington  and 
Lt  Gen.  Robert  H.  Warren,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  mlUtary  assist- 
ance and  sales: 

Warren:    (The  U.S.  aid)    is  also  to  help 
the    Filipino    forces    to    physically    protect 
American  forces  (in  the  PhlUpplnes). 
Symington:  From  whom? 
Warren:  Internally,  sir;  to  maintain  inter- 
nal security  and  stability  and,  thereby,  make 
our  own  activities  over  there  more  secure. 
Symington:  In  other  words  we  are  paying 
the    Philippine   government   to    protect   us 
from  the  Philippine  people  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  policies  of  the  government  or  who 
do  not  like  Americans? 

Warren:  To  a  degree,  yes,  sir. 
That  U.S.  aid  included  payment  for  a 
lattaUon  of  Philippine  troops  whose  casual- 
ties in  pursuit  of  the  dreaded  Huks  have 
been  less  than  a  dozen,  and  many  of  those  In 
nonwar-related  activities. 

The  Americans  had  suppUed  the  Marcos 
government  with  a  squadron  of  22  F-5 
fighter  aircraft  (cost:  $15  million),  and  the 
rationale  for  that  was  that  the  Philippines 
would  then  be  able  to  defend  Itself  against 
attack.  There  was  this  exchange  between 
Symington  and  Lt.  Gen.  Francis  G.  Gideon, 
commander  of  the  American  13th  Air  Force 
at  Clark  Air  Base: 

Symington:  .  .  .  Who  would  atUck  the 
Philippines  from  the  air? 

Gideon:  The  current  principal  threats  are 
the  Chlcom  air  force  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Symington:     Where     would     the     Soviet 
planes  come  from  .  .  .  ? 
Gideon:     Well,     there    are     five    or    six 

bases  .  .  . 

Symington:  What  type  plane  would  they 
use?  They  would  have  to  use  Bears  or  Bisons 
(two  types   of  Soviet   long-range  aircraft). 

Gideon:  Yes,  sir. 

Symington:  That  Is  a  pretty  theoretical 
danger.  That  plane  is  comparable  to  the  old 
B-36.  I  imagine  that  danger  scares  you  all 
pretty  bad.  What  would  you  do  as  they  went 
by  places  like  Okinawa?  Wave  at  them? 

What  emerges  from  this  hearing  is  that 
the  United  States  is  paying  the  PhUlpplnes 
for  the  privilege  of  defending  it  against 
attack.  Apart  from  the  $38  million  for  PHIL- 
CAG, there  is  $22.5  mUlion  a  year  for  mlU- 
tary assistance,  and  beyond  that  the  very 
considerable  boost  to  the  Philippine  economy 
from  the  American  bases— air  force  bases  at 
Clark.  Mactan,  and  John  Hay,  and  naval 
bases  at  Subic,  Sangley  and  San  Miguel, 
among  others.  In  all,  there  are  20  American 
mUltary  stations  in  the  Philippines,  which 
pump  an  estimated  $150  million  a  year  into 
the  economy.  This  is  what  has  resulted  from 
a  treaty  in  1947  which  said  that  the  two 
countries  would  act  to  meet  outside  threats 
"in  accordance  with  Its  constitutional  proc- 
esses." By  1964,  the  language  had  escalated 
to  a  point  where  an  atteck  on  the  PhlUp- 


plnes would  be  considered  by  the  United 
States  as  an  attack  upon  Itself  and,  as  such, 
"instantly  repelled."  The  bases  grew  along 
with  the  language,  each  keeping  pace  with 
the  other  and  none  of  it  reviewed  by  the 
Congress — which  should  have. 

That  would  seem  to  be  the  point  of  PHIL- 
CAG. As  Senator  Fulbrtght  put  it:  "My  own 
feeling  is  that  all  we  did  was  go  out  and  hire 
the  soldiers  in  order  to  support  our  then- 
adminUtratlon's  view  that  so  many  people 
were  in  sympathy  with  our  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  we  paid  a  very  high  price  for  it."  What 
is  not  generally  understood  about  the  Sy- 
mington hearings  is  that  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  spadework  has  been  needed  to 
pry  out  what  facts  there  are  about  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Philippines.  As  it  Is.  there 
are  about  two  dozen  blank  pages  in  the  re- 
port with  only  the  word  |  deleted )  to  Indicate 
what  they  contain.  In  fact,  they  are  Investi- 
gative simimaries  of  theft,  assault,  murder 
and  homicide  around  the  American   bases. 
The   Philippine   commitment   acquired    a 
momentum  of  its  own,  of  a  depth  and  vari- 
ety out  of  all  proportion  to  the  need — as  the 
military  witnesses  before  the  committee  can- 
didly   conceded.    State   Department    officials 
with  a  stake  in  past  policy,  military  officials 
with  their  hardware  to  deploy — all  of  them 
collaborated   In   the  lover's  embrace  which 
costs  the  taxpayer  upwards  of — what? — $30 
mlUion  a  year,  $50  million? 
And   what  of   PHILCAG? 
An    American    official    with    wide    experi- 
ence in  South  Vietnam  was  queried  on  the 
matter    the    other    day,    and    repUed,    "Oh 
yes    PHILCAG.  They  operated  in  Tay  Ninh 
Province.  They,  ah,  built  one  Potemkln  vil- 
lage,   which    was    largely    to   Impress    VIPs. 
They  were  very  active  in  the  PX.  I  think 
they  built  some  roads  ..." 

The  official  might  have  added  that  in 
three  years,  the  unit  lost  8  killed  and  17 
wounded  in  an  area  considered  hostile.  Only 
recenUy,  apparently  anticipating  the  Syming- 
ton Committee  report,  President  Marcos  an- 
nounced that  the  unit  was  being  withdrawn. 
He  also  said  that  there  were  no  American 
payments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unit  in 
South  Vietnam.  Someone  ought  to  look  Into 
that.  Where  did  the  $38  milUon  go? 


THE  SONG  MY  INCIDENT 


'  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Miss 
Mary  McGrory.  one  of  the  best  commen- 
tators in  Washington,  has  written  two 
perceptive  and  sensitive  articles  about 
the  massacres  of  Song  My. 

One  article  is  entitled  "SUence  Greets 
Viet  Massacres."  The  silence  is,  I  believe, 
temporary,  and  is  due  to  the  revulsion, 
the  horror,  with  which  most  Americans 
regard  this  ominous  reversion  to  primi- 
tive savagery. 

I  am  confident  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people  are  revolted  by  this  occur- 
rence and  wUl  use  their  influence  to  bring 
this  tragic  conflict  to  an  early  termina- 
tion. ^         .. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tne 
articles   printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  .^      .^i  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Silence  Greets  Viet  Massacres 
The  reaction  to  reports  of  mass  murder  in 
a  Vietnam  village  by  American  GIs  has  been 
outrage  in  London,  silence  in  Washington 
and  dismissal  In  Saigon. 

In  Britain,  the  aUeged  atrocities  have 
created  a  government  crisis  and  Harold  Wil- 
son summoned  Ambassador  John  Freeman 
home  to  help  him  avert  a  debate  on  U.S. 
Vietnam  poUcy  In  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  Army  announced  that  Lt.  WlUlam  J. 
Calley  Jr.  will  face  court-martial  on  charges 
of  killing  "109  Oriental  human  beings,  oc- 
cupants of  the  vlUage  of  My  Lai."  The 
South  Vietnamese  government  repeated  its 
contention  that  "no  massacre  occiirred."' 

The  President  gave  out  three  Medals  of 
Honor,  and  chatted  with  the  returned  astro- 
nauts. The  Senate  debated  the  tax  bill  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  talked  about 
a  subway  system  for  the  District  of  Co- 
limabla. 

Two  requests  have  been  made  for  Investi- 
gations by  military  committees  of  Congress. 
The  public,  busy  writing  letters  in  support  of 
Vice  President  Agnew's  attack  on  the  press, 
has  not  been  heard  from. 

The  grisly  story  is  being  told  in  bits  and 
pieces,  as  GIs  around  the  country  stand  up 
to  tell  what  they  know  about  an  event  that 
was  kept  secret  by  the  Army  for  20  months. 
Last  night,  a  former  GI  named  Paul 
Meadlo  told  a  CBS  audience  that  he  had 
shot  "about  15  or  20  villagers — and  babies" 
under  specific  orders  from  Lt.  Calley.  He  felt 
It  was  the  right  thing  at  the  time  because 
he  had  lost  "a  damned  good  buddy.  Bobby 
Wilson,"  but  later  felt,  after  he  had  stepped 
on  a  land  mine  that  God  had  punished  him. 
It  has  been  on  his  conscience. 

The  country's  conscience,  so  far,  has  not 
been  touched,  by  these  and  other  recitaU. 
The  indignation  Is  aU  Imported.  It  could  be 
a  case  of  "all  passion  spent."  The  last  weeks 
have  brought  the  President's  speech,  the 
peace  demonstrations,  the  hardening  of  atti- 
tudes. Is  the  public  resigned,  callous  or  in- 
different, to  an  incident  that  has  been  com- 
pared in  the  European  press  to  the  Nazi 
savagery  at  Udicc?  Is  it  an  Inability  or  a 
refusal  to  believe  that  American  GIs  would 
kill  women  and  children  in  cold  blood? 

Even  the  bare  charges  against  Lt.  Calley 
do  some  damage  to  the  President's  conten- 
tion that  our  continued  presence  Is  im- 
perative to  avert  a  "bloodbath."  Already  the 
Sept.  26  boast  that  "we  have  reversed  world 
public  opinion"  Is  eroded. 

The  Pentagon  has  withheld  comment  "to 
avoid  prejudicing  the  lieutenant's  case.  But 
it  withheld  publication  of  the  incident 
since  March  1968.  Its  first  investigation  led 
to  the  current  Saigon  conclusion  that  it  was 
artillery  fire.  Its  second  was  precipitated  by 
the  personal  inquiry  of  Richard  Ridenhour. 
a  Vietnam  veteran  now  studying  at  CaU- 
fornia's  Claremont  College.  Neither  a  par- 
ticipant nor  a  witness,  Ridenhour  inter- 
viewed other  GIs  who  knew  about  "Plnk- 
vUle"  and  reported  his  findings  in  letters  to 
high  government  officials,  Including  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird. 

The  story  was  broken  by  Seymour  M. 
Hersh,  a  32-year-old  Washington  free-lance 
writer,  who  was  brought  up  in  Chicago's 
"Front  Page"  school  of  newspaperlng.  Hersh, 
a  fast-talking,  fast-moving  former  Pentagon 
reporter  with  the  Associated  Press,  was 
briefly  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy's  campaign 
press  secretary,  and  is  the  author  of  a  book 
about  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

Hersh  is  against  the  war.  but  resente  a 
London  newspaper's  designation  of  him  as  a 
"left-wing  nut."  He  first  heard  of  "Pinkville" 
through  the  Up  of  an  old  friend  In  the 
Pentagon  who  told  him  early  In  October 
merely  that  "the  Army  has  a  man  in  court- 
martial  at  Fort  Bennlng,  and  they  have  ac- 
cused him  of  killing  75  Vietnamese  civilians." 
Hersh  was  "horrified,"  dropped  work  on 
a  book  about  the  Pentagon,  "The  Ultimate 
Corporation,"  and  started  out  on  the  trail. 
He  got  the  name  of  George  W.  Latimer, 
Calley "8  counsel,  flew  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 
talk  to  him. 

He  got  no  specifics  from  Latimer,  only 
"a  sense  of  the  dimensions  of  the  story." 
He  appUed  for  and  got  a  $1,000  grant  from 
the  PhlUp  M.  Stem  Foundation  for  inves- 
tigative JournalUm  and  started  flying  around 
the  country  to  find  sources. 
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He  went  to  Fort  Bennlng  and  trudged 
around  for  two  days  before  be  found  Lt. 
Calley,  wbo  In  a  lengtby  talk  told  bim. 
"I'm  for  tbe  Army."  He  wrote  his  first  ac- 
count on  Nov.  13.  Tbe  next  day,  Rldenhour 
called  tbe  Loe  Angeles  Times  and  told  them 
be  had  much  inore  information.  Rlden- 
hour had  offered  his  story  to  Life  and  News- 
week which  had  turned  it  down.  Hersh 
dashed  to  LiOs  Angeles  to  talk  to  Rldenhour, 
Who  gave  him  the  names  of  tbe  OI's  he  had 
Interviewed. 

Meantime,  Hersh  also  visited  hawks  on 
military  committees  on  Capitol  Hill — 
"doves  are  never  told  anything."  They  had 
beard  of  Plnkville  and  believed  it,  but  ad- 
vised him  not  to  write  anything  because 
"It  won't  do  much  good  for  the  Army." 

Hersh  had,  from  his  Pentagon  days,  no 
trouble  believing  that  the  "Army  could 
know  about  a  case  like  this  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  do  nothing  about  it." 

"They  were  shipping  nerve  gas  around  like 
It  was  going  out  of  style,  running  it  through 
the  countryside  without  telling  people,  at 
night,  through  cities.  I  thought  it  was  an 
unspeakable  act." 

Hersh  thinks  that  the  country  is  suffer- 
ing a  delayed  reaction  to  the  horrors  now 
unfolding,  partly  due  to  the  official  denials. 

'IBut  tiiis  is  so  clear,"  he  says,  "we're 
do\pg  cifl£%ly  the  things  we  went  Into  the 
war  to  stop." 

Where    Oor    Conscience    Died 

Song  My  has  revealed  tbe  full  devastation 
of  the  war.  Song  My  has  told  us  not  only 
what  Americans  have  done  to  Vietnam  but 
what  Vietnam  has  done  to  Americans.  The 
country's  conscience,  apparently,  died  in 
that  Asian  village  with  the  old  men,  the 
women  and  the  children. 

The  reaction  to  the  reports  of  mass  mur- 
der by  American  soldiers  has  been  not  horror 
at  what  happened,  but  rage  at  the  messen- 
gers wbo  are  bringing  tbe  news. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government,  anx- 
ious to  save  the  American  presence,  says  it 
never  happened.  And,  until  today,  the  Amer- 
ican government,  anxious  to  save  the  war, 
had  said  nothing. 

An  administration  which  fulminated  at 
length  against  even  the  prospect  of  violence 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  during  the  recent 
peace  march,  seemed  reluctant  to  comment 
about  slaughter  in  Song  My. 

Before  today,  the  one  expression  from  an 
administration  official  was  given  behind 
closed  doors.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird,  testifying  In  secret  session  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  he 
was  "shocked  and  sick"  at  the  allegations, 
long  suppressed  by  the  Army. 

In  the  Senate,  two  members  rose  up,  one  to 
Inveigh  against  the  Army  for  bringing 
charges  against  an  officer  for  "a  mistake  In 
judgment  .  .  .  under  pressure  of  combat"; 
tbe  other  to  condemn  the  CBS's  television 
network  for  bringing  to  the  home  screen  a 
young  ex-GI  wbo  said  be  thought  he  had 
shot  15  or  20  i>eople  under  orders  from  his 
lieutenant. 

The  Interviewer.  Mike  Wallace,  was  inun- 
dated by  abusive  phone  calls.  Of  110,  all  but 
two  berated  him  for  "giving  that  boy  a  hard 
time."  Tbe  network  received  many  messages, 
a  typical  one  saying,  "Agnew  was  right.  Wal- 
lace is  pimping  for  tbe  protestors." 

Americans,  who  once  united  to  protest 
against  the  Nazis,  do  not  want  to  hear  about 
atrocities  committed  by  Americans,  wbo  like 
themselves,  have  become  moral  casualties  of 
the  war. 

The  war  first  was  presented  to  them  by 
a  previous  administration  as  necessary  to 
avert  another  Munich,  by  this  one  as  a  strug- 
gle for  survival.  The  country  has  suffered 
three  assassinations,  countless  riots.  And 
now.  it  seems  the  moral  standards  of  a  small, 
fanatical,  underdeveloped  country  have  been 
adopted  as  our  own. 


After  all,  it  Is  said,  look  what  the  Com- 
munists did  at  Hue.  They  destroyed  3,000 
"Oriental  human  beings,"  to  borrow  from  the 
terms  of  tbe  indictment  of  Lt.  Calley.  Tbe 
death  toll  at  Song  My  Is  not  known,  but 
surely  less  and  the  blame  reduced  propor- 
tionately. The  quantitative  standard  Is 
almost  certain  to  prevail  in  a  war  where  the 
only  known  meatsure  for  progress,  and  oft- 
proclaimed,  imminent  success  was  the  body 
count.  They  were  "goolcs"  to  the  young  sol- 
dier who  helped  shoot  them,  and  Communist 
gooks  besides,  even  the  babies,  presumably. 

The  President  understands  that  Americans 
do  not  want  to  hear  bad  things  about  other 
Americans  who  are  helping  to  save  a  gallant 
little  nation  from  a  savage  Invader.  The  day 
after  the  shame  of  Song  My  was  proclaimed 
by  the  court-martial  announcement,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  held  a  levee  for  the  press.  America 
was.  abandoning  germ  warfare  and  would 
never  strike  first  with  lethal  chemical 
weapons. 

He  not  only  told  Americans  what  he  had 
done  but  what  they  should  think  about  it. 
"By  the  examples  we  set  today,  we  hope  to 
contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
understanding  between  nations  and  among 
men,"  he  said. 

The  image  of  a  high-minded  humanitarian 
nation  was  thus  restored,  by  an  action  de- 
layed 44  years,  which  the  White  House  says 
is  in  no  way  related  to  the  sick  story  of  Song 
My. 

Once  before  the  administration  overcame 
a  report  that  laid  bare  the  brutallzation  of 
Americans  by  the  war.  In  September  It  was 
revealed  that  Marines  had  been  tortured 
in  the  brig  of  Camp  Pendleton,  a  Marine  base 
that  abuts  the  summer  White  House  in  San 
Clemente.' 

Foiu'  days  later,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  stood 
up  and  made  a  49-minute  speech  about  the 
inhumane  treatment  accorded  American 
prisoners  by  their  North  Vietnamese  captors, 
blanketing  a  simultaneous  admission  by  tbe 
commandant  of  Pendleton  that  there  had 
been  mistreatment. 

Since  Ihen,  Americans  have  l>een  condi- 
tioned to  equate  support  of  the  war  with 
patriotism  and  protest  yrlth  president- 
breaking. 

Song  My  cannot  be  so  easily  bypassed.  It 
is  here  to  stay,  a  reminder  to  America  that 
it  is  really  not  different  from  any  other 
country. 

A  distraught  young  Wilmington,  Del., 
church  worker  called  this  newspaper  to  say 
that,  after  reading  the  transcript  of  the  GI 
interview,  he  thought  the  only  way  he  could 
register  his  revulsion,  guilt  and  frustration 
was  to  renounce  his  citizenship. 

"I  read  this  sign  on  cars  that  say  'America, 
love  it  or  leave  it.'  How  can  I  love  It  when  It 
does  these  things?" 


SHIRER  AND  THE  MUNICH 
SYNDROME 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  November  8,  1969. 
appeared  a  most  interesting  and  percep- 
tive article  by  Mr.  David  Schoenbnm, 
entitled  "Shirer  and  the  Munich  Ssti- 
drome."  I  believe  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  be  interested  in  what  one 
of  the  best  informed  commentators  in 
this  country  has  to  say  about  this  subject. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shiker  and  the  Munich  Syndroms 
(By  David  Schoenbrun) 

Once  upon  a  time.  In  tbe  golden  summer 
of  1925,  France  reigned  supreme  In  the  world, 
supreme  in  arms  and  arts  and  Joy  of  living. 
The  nightmare  of  tbe  Oennan  threat  bad  re- 


ceded, with  Germany  forbidden  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty  to  build  warplanes,  tanks, 
heavy  guns,  submarines  or  battleships, 
and  saddled  with  reparations.  Britain,  the 
island  empire,  saw  her  colonies  clamoring 
for  independence.  Russia  was  still  staggering 
frodi  the  shock  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
and  years  of  civil  war.  The  United  States, 
weak,  unarmed,  isolationist,  had  tximed  its 
back  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Prance  was  a 
great  power  on  the  continent  of  Ehirope  and 
in  the  world,  with  an  empire  sprawling  over 
four  and  one  half  million  miles  of  Africa,  the 
Near  East,  &nd  Asia,  containing  a  populatloi 
of  100  million  and  vast  wealth  in  ravy 
materials. 

France's  military  power  was  matched  and 
surpassed  by  the  brilliance  of  her  culture, 
which  radiated  around  the  world  Uke  a 
beacon,  drawing  the  most  creative  talents  to 
Paris  from  all  comers  of  the  earth.  In  Tokyo 
Seritzawa  wrote  a  best-seller  entitled  /  Want 
to  Die  in  Paris,  while  Nagal  composed  his 
modern  Japanese  classic.  Tales  of  France. 
Chinese  scholars  and  young  revolutionaries 
came  to  study  in  Paris,  capital  of  two  masters 
of  philosophy,  Lu  and  Man — the  Chinese 
pronunciation  of  the  names  Rousseau  and 
Montesquieu.  Picasso,  a  Spaniard,  and  Modig- 
llani,  an  Italian,  followed  in  tbe  path  of  Van 
Gogh  the  Dutchman  to  make  the  Ecole  de 
Paris  the  greatest  since  the  Renaissance. 

Above  all,  fleeing  the  arid  regimes  of  Hard- 
ing and  Coolldge,  Americans  flocked  to  Paris. 
From  the  Right  Bank  haunts  of  Hemingway 
and  Fitzgerald — the  Ritz  and  Harry's  New 
York  Bar — to  the  Luxembourg  Garden  home 
of  Gertrude  Stein  on  the  Left  Bank  and 
Isadora  Duncan's  Montparnasse  studio  with 
its  all-night  parties,  one  could  orbit  through 
an  extraordinary  galaxy  of  stars;  James  Joyce, 
John  Dos  Passos,  John  Steinbeck,  E.  E.  Cum- 
mlngs,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Kay  Boyle,  Ezra  Pound, 
Djuna  Barnes,  Glen  way  Wescott,  and  Eugene 
Jolas,  editor  of  transition,  which  proclaimed 
"revolution  of  the  word."  Sinclair  Lewis. 
Santayana,  and  Sherwood  Anderson  Joined 
with  Val6ry,  Claudel,  and  Gide  to  discuss  the 
works  of  Marcel  Proust,  who  had  died  in  1922 
and  whose  novels,  finished  Just  before  bis 
death,  were  published  posthumously,  the  last 
in  1951.  Even  funerals  were  inspiring  events; 
one  of  tbe  greatest  corteges  in  history  was  of- 
fered as  a  hero's  tribute  to  Anatole  France 
when  be  died  in  1924. 

Among  the  great,  tbe  near-great,  and  tbe 
to-be-great  who  Uved,  loved,  and  worked  in 
that  golden  age  of  Paris  was  a  quiet,  sober, 
earnest  young  man  who  arrived,  new  diplo- 
ma in  band,  to  seek  a  Job  on  the  Paris  Herald. 
His  name  was  WUllam  L.  Shirer.  He  did  more 
listening  than  talking,  and  painstakingly 
recorded  everything  he  heard,  saw,  or  read. 
Decades  later  his  voluminous  diaries  would 
bring  blm  fame  and  fortune  and  provide  his- 
torians with  Invaluable  source  material,  as 
Shirer  himself  developed  from  journalist  to 
historian  of  twentieth-century  Germany  and 
France. 

In  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Beich 
Shirer  compiled  a  monumental  history  of  the 
Nazi  nightmare.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
everjrwhere  when  anything  important  was 
happening.  He  deepened  and  broadened  his 
eye-witness  record  by  burrowing  through 
mountains  of  archives,  secret  reports,  and 
captured  Nazi  documents.  Perhaps  less  bril- 
liant and  less  creative  than  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  Twenties,  Shirer  offered  total 
recall,  dogged  perseverance,  and  massive  re- 
search in  place  of  word-paintings  and  poetry. 

But  Shlrer's  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  time  may  yet  prove  no  less 
valuable  and  enduring  than  the  creative  ef- 
forts of  more  gifted  men.  His  reputation  as  a 
contemporary  historian,  launched  by  his 
study  of  the  Third  Reich,  has  now  been  solid- 
ly confirmed  by  an  equally  massive  work  on 
Prance,  The  Collapse  of  the  Third  Republic. 
Modestly  subtitled  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Fall 
of  France  in  1940,"  It  Is  In  fact  much  more 
than  an   "Inquiry."  It  Is  a  typical  Shirer 


monument  of  personal  observation  over  more 
than  thirty  years,  drawn  from  his  inexhaus- 
tible diaries  plus  ten  years  of  concentrated 
research  in  Paris.  Shirer  plowed  through 
archives  public  and  secret,  conducted  hun- 
dreds of  interviews  with  the  actors,  principal 
and  minor,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Third 
Republic  of  France,  from  the  dazzling  zenith 
of  the  19208  to  the  degradation  of  the  Thir- 
ties. Shirer  describes  in  detail  the  almost  un- 
believable process  of  deterioration  from  June 
1925  to  the  day  in  June  1940  when  Hitler 
danced  a  jig  on  the  Challlot  Heights  over- 
looking the  Eiffel  Tower: 

When,  in  1926,  fresh  out  Ot  college,  I  had 
first  come  to  live  and  work-in  Parts  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  summer  as  lovely  Ss  the  one  Just 
fifteen  years  later  which  would  see  its  fall, 
France  was  the  greatest  power  on  the  conti- 
nent   of    Europe.    Her    hegemony,    though 
frowned  upon  by  her  two  principal  allies. 
Great   Britain   and   the   United   States,   was 
acknowledged  by  all  the  nations.  Her  army, 
far  superior  to  any  other,  stood  watch  on  the 
Rhine  ...  No  other  country  on  tbe  Continent 
could  challenge  France's  supremacy  .  .  .  Su- 
preme in  Blurope,  powerful  in  the  world — 
such  was  tbe  France  in  tboee  days  of  tbe 
mid-Twenties.  But  that  was  not  all.  Paris 
again  bloomed  as  the  cultural  capital  of  the 
world.  ...  To  all  appearances  France,  despite 
her  terrible  blood-letting  and  the  destruction 
of  her  richest  dipartements  in  the  north  and 
northeast,   bad   made   a  remarlutble   come- 
back. .  .  .  Production,  which  had  fallen  in 
1919   to  57  per  cent  of  Xbe  1913  level,  had 
begim  to  mount.  By  1923  it  had  risen  to  88 
per  cent,  surpassing   the  prewar  level   the 
next  year  and  soaring  to  126  per  cent  in  1926. 
The  country  was  prosperous,  the  people  re- 
laxed, the  Continent  at  last  at  peace  ...  All 
of    Europe    relaxed    in    the    new    spirit    of 
Locarno.     Everywhere,     and     above     all     in 
France,  there  was  a  growing  confidence  in  tbe 
League  and  even  a  feeling  that  its  new  mem- 
ber, Germany,  was  at  last  mending  its  ways, 
won  over  finally  to  the  merits  of  democracy 
and  a  durable  peace  ...  A  troublesome  ultra- 
nationalist  agitator  in  Bavaria,  named  Adolf 
Hitler,  wbo  had  thundered  that  France,  like 
Carthage,  must  be  destroyed,  had  been  im- 
prisoned and  then  silenced  by  the  e^>vern- 
ment,  and  his  party  banned  .  .  .  From  1926, 
tbe  year  after  I  arrived,  untU  the  worldwide 
depression  began  to  be  seriously  felt  in  1931, 
there  was  a  period  of  five  years  that  later  was 
remembered  by  French  historians  and  me- 
moirists as  one  of  the  happiest  times  of  the 
Third  Republic.  Not  since  Napoleon,  and  be- 
fore him  Louis  XIV,  had  France  enjoyed  such 
well-being.  And  in  the  last  golden  years  of 
the  19206  the  well-being  was  more  equitably 
distributed  than  before.  Even  a  young  for- 
eigner like  myself  felt  he  was  living  in  as 
much  of  a  paradise  as  ooud  l>e  found  on  this 
imperfect  earth.  Civilization  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  shining  peak  here. 

Having  painted  the  picture  of  a  French 
Garden  of  Eden,  Shirer  goes  on  to  look  deeply 
beneath  the  surface  bloom  to  find  tbe  snakes 
that  would  poison  the  political  and  economic 
health  of  France.  The  Bolshevik  Revolution 
in  Russia  spawned  the  French  Communist 
Party  In  1920,  so  frightening  the  French 
upper  and  middle  classes  that  the  bourgeoisie 
began  to  regard  French  workers  as  more 
dangerous  than  the  Germans.  Political  con- 
flicts between  Right  and  Left  weakened  the 
political  structure,  and  Cabinets  began  to 
fall  on  an  average  of  every  ninety  days.  There 
was  no  French  government  in  office  when 
Hitler  came  to  power,  smd  none  when  the 
Nazis  marched  into  the  Rhlneland.  The 
political  paralysis  that  was  to  freeze  French 
action  in  all  crises  began  in  the  golden 
decade. 

France's  wartime  allies,  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, opposed  French  demands  for  war  repara- 
tions as  excessive.  Then  the  United  States 
poiured  limitless  loans  into  Germany  while 
demanding  the  repayment  of  war  debts  by 
Prance,   although   the  war   had   devastated 


France,  not  Germany.  America,  it  seems, 
loves  defeated  enemies  but  cannot  tolerate 
successful  friends.  The  war  had  cost  France 
134  billion  gold  francs  in  goods  and  property, 
while  one  out  of  ten  Frenchmen  had  t>een 
killed  at  the  front.  Shirer  points  out  that 
"the  youth,  on  whom  the  future  of  any  na- 
tion depends,  had  t>een  decimated  most. 
Three  out  of  ten  of  them  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-eight  had  been  snuffed  out." 
Shirer  enumerates  the  losses: 

The  intellectuals,  so  vital  to  the  life  of  a 
country,  had  suffered  the  next  heaviest  casu- 
alties. Twenty-three  out  of  every  hundred 
men  who  had  belonged  to  the  liberal  profes- 
sions had  perished  in  the  trenches.  Of  4,266,- 
000  men  wounded,  a  million  and  a  half  re- 
mained permanently  maimed  .  .  .  Nearly  a 
millicn  and  a  half  war  dead,  more  than  two 
million  fewer  births — this  was  the  price  of 
victory  .  .  .  Prance  emerged  from  the  con- 
filct  with  a  population  of  39  millions.  It  faced 
a  Germany  with  63  million.  And  soon  the 
Germans  would  be  increasing  In  number  at 
twice  the  rate  of  the  French. 

Shirer  conducts  an  autopsy  on  the  death 
of  France  with  surgical  precision,  cutting 
through  the  beautiful  Ijody  to  expose  the 
cancers  within:  the  senility  of  the  generals; 
the  blind  greed  of  tbe  middle  classes,  who  re- 
fused to  pay  taxes  and  sent  their  capital  for 
investment  abroad;  the  betrayal  of  France 
by  the  British,  who  negotiated  with  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  behind  France's  back  and 
would  not  support  any  action  to  stop  the 
Nazi  aggressor.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
data  in  this  exhaustive  history  is  Shlrer's  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  tbe  defeatism  and 
appeasement  that  blinded  and  paralyzed  the 
British  and  the  French,  who  could  have 
stopped  Hitler  in  the  Rhlneland  and  later  in 
the  Sudetenland  without  even  firing  a  shot. 
The  story  of  Munich  is  well  known,  but 
Shirer  brings  to  it  a  mass  of  new  source 
materials  and  a  gift  for  narrative  that  sur- 
mounts even  tbe  density  of  the  documenta- 
tion. 

History  can  be  a  valuable  guide  to  the 
present  and  tbe  future,  but  it  is  not  auto- 
matically reliable.  Its  lessons  are  no  more 
enlightening  than  the  wisdom  of  those  wbo 
interpret  them.  History  can  be  a  trap  as  well 
as  a  guide,  particularly  the  history  of  this 
period  that  has  so  marked  the  men  who 
lived  through  it  to  become  the  leaders  of 
the  Western  world  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties. 
They  aU  suffer  a  deep-rooted  Munich  syn- 
drome. It  could  be  argued  that  the  United 
States  would  never  have  become  involved 
in  Vietnam  if  men  like  Truman,  Acheson, 
Dulles,  Rusk,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  had  not 
in  their  youth  been  so  travunatized  by  the 
appeasement  of  Hitler  that  they  vowed  they 
would  never  make  that  mistake. 

A  generation  of  American  historians,  po- 
litical scientists,  and  political  leaders  have 
remembered  Munich  and  heeded  the  warn- 
ing of  Santayana  that  he  who  does  not  know 
history  Is  condemned  to  relive  it.  This  apho- 
rism is  true  enough,  but  it  is  not  an  excuse 
for  falling  to  distinguish  Ijetween  circum- 
stances of  the  past  and  of  the  present.  An- 
other aphorism  might  be  coined,  tbe  op- 
posite of  Santayana's,  yet  equally  true:  he 
who  looks  constantly  backward  will  fall  on 
his  face. 

That  some  leaders  have  been  guilty  of 
applying  past  lessons  to  a  different  set  of 
present  events  Is  every  day  revealed.  Rusk 
confused  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  who  sought  national 
Independence  for  a  subject  people  In  a  small, 
weak  country,  with  Hitler,  head  of  a  power- 
ful nation  seeking  dominion  over  Europe. 
Even  more  recently  we  had  a  fresh  and  start- 
ling example  of  a  man  marked  by  the  past, 
when  ^)eaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  urged  Congress  to  vote  for  a  huge 
mlUtary  appropriations  bUl.  McCormack 
said:  "I  wonder  how  many  of  you  realize 
how  close  we  came  to  losing  World  War  n? 
I  don't  want  to  take  a  chance  again." 


The  New  York  Times  commented  October 
5  on  McCormack 's  statement: 

"Such  references  to  the  nation's  tragic  un- 
preparedness  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor 
makes  a  strong,  emotional  appeal  to  tboee 
older  Americans  whose  Ideas  on  defense 
were  formed — and  fixed — by  World  War  n  ex- 
perience. But  they  do  not  offer  a  rationale 
for  Judging  security  requirements  in  the 
1970s.  ...  In  their  common  search  for  a 
more  secure  America  in  a  peaceful  world, 
ordinary  citizens  and  their  representatives 
in  Congress  have  an  obligation  to  cast  off 
the  simplistic  illusions  of  a  bygone  era  and 
come  to  grips  with  the  complex  realities  of 
a  more  perilous  age". 

Shlrer's  history  teaches  us  that  Isolation- 
ism is  a  defeatist  policy  and  that  dictators 
who  seek  vast  dominion  cannot  be  appeased 
out  of   their  ambitions.   But  this  does   not 
mean  that  every  adversary  is  Hitler,  or  that 
all  revolutions  are  identical,  or  that  the  al- 
ternative to  total  isolationism  is  total  Inter- 
ventionism.  Surely  there  must  be  something 
In   between — an   enlightened   international- 
ism, an  understanding  of  common  destinies 
and  also  of  tbe  limitations  of  national  power 
that  Impose  priorities  even  on  the  mightiest 
Shlrer's  studies  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Third  Republic  and  the  Third  Reich  together 
give  us  new  insights  into  one  of  the  most 
tragic  periods  of  man's  history.  These  stories 
are  interesting  in   and   of  themselves,   but 
they  are  not  sure  charts  to  the  future  unless 
the  future  exactly  replays  the  past — a  very 
rare  occurrence.  Among  the  few  constants 
in  human  affairs  are  man's  capacity  for  self- 
destruction    and    the   fallibility   of   experte. 
If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
history  of  French  decline  from  the  peak  to 
the  pit  in  only  fifteen  years,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  contrasting  rise  in  Germany 
and   Japan,   now   that   they   have   divested 
themselves  of  empires  and  the  ambition  for 
world  dominion.  The  will  to  dondnate  bM 
destroyed  all  great  powers  throughout  his- 
tory. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Vice  President  gave  us  his  crit- 
ical view  of  a  "small  group  of  men"  who — 
in  Mr.  Acnew's  world — unbeknownst  to 
most  of  us,  help  shape  public  opinion 
by  deciding  "what  40  to  50  million  Amer- 
icans will  learn  of  the  day's  events  in  the 
Nation  and  in  the  world."  Today,  and 
for  the  next  few  days,  I  want  to  discuss 
another  group  of  men  who  are  working 
to  shape  public  opinion.  This  group  is 
perhaps  not  as  small  as  that  attacked  by 
the  Vice  President — it  is  made  up  of  ap- 
proximately 2,800  men — but  it  is  a  group 
that  is  even  lesser  known  to  the  public 
since  its  members  are  never  seen  or 
heard  directly. 

What  is  more  important,  however,  is 
that  this  group  of  publicists  is  made  up 
of  Gtovemment  employees  and  military 
men  on  active  duty  using  Government 
equipment  and  facilities  and  all  financed 
with  taxpayers'  money. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  vast  apparatus 
that  has  quietly  grown  up  over  the  past 
years  to  handle  public  relations  and  pub- 
lic information — and  thus  shape  favor- 
able public  opinion  toward  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  individual  mlU- 
tary services. 

It  is  a  group  that  obediently  serves  the 
administration  alms  and  thus  may  not 
concern  the  Vice  President,  whose  quest 
for  objectivity  appears  to  be  directed  at 
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admlnistrauon  critics  rather  than  sup-  .J^^.^^^^^^^l^'^S^V^^Z'SilZ  '^T^^'^i^^^'^T^u- l^S'^i^r^rT^. 

porters.  But  its  existence  should  concern  toat  the  Senate  and  ^Jf  P"bllchave  lit-  ^^^  p.ogramB 

aOl   those   interested  in  preserving  our  tie  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  ^  wholeheartedly  support  the  Secretary  in 

democratic  system  and  the  traditions  of  Pentagon  has  been  staffed  and  armed  to  ^uese  afflrmationa. 

Siefree Dress  promote  itself   through   shaping  public  Another  aspect  of  my  responsibility  In- 

T-n  vPftM  Aoo    Congress  for  the  last  opinion  using  a  varied  arsenal  of  public  volves  the  Inter-relatlcnships  of  the  Office 

Ten  y^^  ^^f^')r°^Irfl  the  amount  relations  weapons.  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (08D) .  Military 

2^,^h^thP  D^Da?^S?  of  Sefen^^^  It  X.  SSnced  me  that  an  effort  Departments,  the  Joint  Staff,  and  the  Unl- 

s'^^jrpSSor^^^ipTbirm^  ^^r^'^'^^^'^^JSt'Si^^i^^^r-  s^'^^oo^^ron^rrntr-^itr^e 

fonnation.  The  limit  at  that  time  was  lations--as  a8a"«t  public  mformation-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  g^^^^  Department  m  na- 

set    at    $2  755,000— a    substantial    sum  capablhty and remstate the dollariumta-  tion^i  security  public  affairs  matters,  some 

nonetheless  which  could  be  used  to  pro-  tion  that  was  dropped  ten  years  ago.  activities  common  to  the  Armed  Forces  are 

mnt«>  what  was  then  a  $43  billion  defense  But  before  moving  to  take  such  a  step  consolidated  in  my  office;  others  are  decen- 

MfcahirRhmpnt  on  the  upcoming  Defense  appropriations  trallzed   with    broad   policy    guidance   pro- 

fti  X\Xs  intervening  between  fls-  bUl.  I  thought  it  only  reasonable  to  lay  vlded  by  my  office.  Our  objective  is  to  in- 

.»!   iS  a^this^Sst  fiscal  year    the  before  my  colleagues  and  the  public  the  sure  that  public  information  efforts  com- 

olS' Lf^L'^^udS?  hL'alm'S  dou-  facts  I  have  been  able  to  gather  and  thus  ^^^^^^^^Z^llT^^ie^'^''  °*'" 

bled  to  more  than  $76  billion,  including  stimulate  P"W»c  d^^cu^^o^  ^^ll  before  to^e  ^^^^J^^^  chargJdwith  the  respon- 

supplementals.  ^^^  proposed  legislation  comes  to  the  ^^^j^^y  ^  provide  public  affairs  policy  guid- 

During  that  same  time,  the  Defense  floor.  ance  to  the  Unified  and  Specified  commands, 

npnRrtment  Dubllc  relations  funds  lack-  Vice  President  AoNrw  s  remarks  only  ^^  conduct  seat-of-govemment  coordination. 

£'^JiT^%?£t^rZlTi^t  sii^u^^^.ir.£^'^te  r.^s-JSh^a^^?;^crrorgai:;! 

S5"3^oS°^acSrrgt  JSi^s^pplled    ^^  tremendous  P^^^^^  and  Pr-tl^e  of  its     «.«on^  ^^  _^,^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^. 

me  by  the  Office  of  Secretary  ofDefense  ?^»^  °J^^^t°  Ho  °reat  dSSLe  to  IZ  tions  and  organizational  structure  with  the 

and  thrthree  military  services.  That  rep-  {^^.f^^^^ty^Jan  do  great  damage  woiw  ^^  enhancing  our  operational  efficiency 

resents  »  tenfold  increase  over  10  years  traditions.  He  spoke  a^  part  of  an  admio-  '^^^^^  achieving  economies.  I  have  effected  a 

a^n  and  nrovides  Defense  with  a  fund  of  istration   effort   to  stifle   dissent.   I   am  ^^^^  percent  reducUon  in  manpower  spaces 

faxnavers-  money  that  compares  favor-  speaking  of  an  administration  program  allocated  to  oasd(PA)   since  i  July  1969. 

a^v  to  aHv^Xe  budgets  of  large  cor-  designed   actively   to   promote  support.  These  reductions  are  reflected  In  the  ap- 

^.    ,f<ry«  K^S^p2,?r2llnroducteto  And  based  on  a  recent  book  on  the  tele-  proprlate   Tabs.    Additional   reductions   are 

porations  m  busmess  to  sell  products  to  ^a                                                     election,  planned,  such  as  the  transfer  of  the  Defense 

the  public.  r,o\Vhor  thirPrP<:iriPnt  nnr  this  adminis-  industry  Bulletin  with  three  spaces  to  the 

I  would  Uke  to  note  that  I  believe  the  f^j^he' "^.  ^^1°^*  °°f,  ^^  Defense  supply  Agency  effective  1  October, 

figures  supplied  me  are  conservative—  tration  can  be  considered  unsophisticated  ^^  direct  rlespcnse  to  your  letter,  the  fol- 

thev  often  leave  out  the  cost  of  using  in  the  use  of  the  media.  io«wing  paragraphs  foUow  the  sequence  of 

muLSr  ^rSaft   alid   nmny   overhead  Today  I  shall  discuss  the  public  rela-  ,h^  s^ciflc  qu^tions  asi^ed: 

^c  JI  that  ^tivitv    not  only  military  tions  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec-  i.  The  approximate  basic  overall  cost  for 

J^J^f  £ft  ^Jo  aircraft  caii^    de-  retary  of  Defense.  In  the  coming  days  I  FY  69,  as  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  As- 

sToylS,rdS^y^of(^«  Sh^twrh^KLlSTrsSS     f^T.S!ll!7^^r.^rf^ri^r^^r^ 

p-Sn£Sd°^tSS?{ifoli?£Talr^     i~TSHl?e  i^^^^^^     relating  .^my  office  and  other  OSD  activities 
*   4.V.-.  ,«„i   f^foi  ficriirA If  thp<!i>     discuss  what  I  hope  to  see  done  m  tnis 

much  larger.                                             ^  AT^f  Qont^rnhPr  i    iQfjn   200  militarv     c.  Travel 83.800 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Defense  Depart-  As  of  .September  1^969   200  mmtfry     ^  ^^^^  ^^^  account. 133. 800 

ment  to  have  employees  available  to  pro-  and  civilian  employ^wMked  for  the  ^  ^^^^^g  defense  industry  bui- 

SdMuickly  and  responsively-factual  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public            1^^,^ _ 47. 500 

yj^f^atVnn  h-rS.  t^the  DubUc  and  the  Affairs  or  on  OSD  public  affairs  matters.                                                       

iS^u^SSSuest  Their  activities  cost  $3,697,000  for  fiscal              1^1  3.697.000 

It  is  quite  another  when  that  Depart-  1969.                                  „„„„«,„*    *„    hovp  2.  Number  of  personnel   (30  June  1969). 

ment  a^d  the  individual  mUltary  services  I    ask    ^«f  ™o"^,„'=o"f«5i^  ^j^^?^!  d  Sept  1969) : 

use  taxpayers'  money  to  generate  and  prin  ed  m  the  Record  a  letter  which  I     ^.  unitary,  officers 95    '86 

promote    public    support    for    military  received   from   Mr.    ^f^^^-      I^S     b.  Military,  enlisted 24       23 

^io^^^S^i^^Sn^aS^r this  year   1S^T^TT^tJL?L^orS^^     ^- ^^^""^ ^    -^ 

anSm   pas^Jfu'es^n^^ris'^ro?     "^.-^^  .-^^h  ri^.^^^rof'S"  ^"^  '"     """ 

Se^lle^i'^S^aT^rfaSrru;    TSTeJeT^'nl.T..'^'''^''  ''  "^     ^phTofTo^rTetr^^Sr a^^^o: 

out  its  Side  of  the  story.  And  those  of  us  ^"^  memorandum  were  ord^^^  be  P"-^^-^  ^^  ^^,,  ^,,^^  ,, 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  constituents  printed  in  the  record,  as  louows.  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 
are  frequently  surprised  at  the  wide-  assistant  Secketabt  or  Dbtense.  j^^^  responded  to  your  questions  regarding 
spread  and  sometimes  adverse  response  Washington.  D.C.  September  3, 1969.  ^^^  qjj^^  ^j  information  for  the  Armed 
from  home  that  is  quickly  generated  by  Hon.  J.  w.  Pulbrioht,  _^  .^  j,,u.t4fyn»  ^rct».  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
anmPthine  we  have  said  that  is  critical  of  Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  ^^  ^^  pie&seH  to  discuss  with  you  or 
something  we  have  said  tnai  is  cnui-ai  01  senate,  Washington.  B.C.  members  of  vour  staff  any  particular  mat- 
some  weapons  system  or  Pentagon  policy^  ^^  ^    chairman:   This  is  in  further  ^'s  S"te^  tJ Z  r^nslbllftles.  If  I  can  be 

In  the  past  I  have  been  satisned  10  ^^  ,    ^  ^^^  jg^te,  ^j  juiy  21  asking  for  in-  ^  further  assistance,  please  let  me  know, 

chalk  these   happenings  up   to   promo-  fonnation  concerning  the  activities  of  my                sincerely, 

tional  activities  of  the  public  relations  ojace.                                                                                                Danitl  z.  henkin. 

men   of   defense-oriented   corporations,  The  primary  assigned  responsibility  of  my                                   

the  veterans  groups,  and  what  I  thought  office   and    the   information   offices   of   the                       the  Secretakt  of  Defense, 

until  recently  was  a  handful  of  Pentagon  Military    Departments    is    to    provide    the                         Washington,  B.C..  March  4. 1969. 

_  American  people  with   maximum  Informa-  Memorandum  for  Secretaries  of  the  Military 

^P  rii^^losiir*.  rturinir  the  recent  ABM  "o^^  about  the  Department  of  Defense  con-             Departments.    Chairman    of    the    Joint 

pe  disclosure  during  "^f  je«f°t  aum  ^^^  national  security.                                    chiefs    of    Staff.    Director    of    Defense 

debate  of  the  Starburd  memorandum—  ^^   primary   responslbUlty   was   re-em-            Research  and  Engineering,  Assistant  Sec- 

drawn  up  by  Pentagon  officials— which  uaslzed   on   March   4   in   a  memorandum            rotarles   of  Defense.   Assistants   to   the 

depicted  an  ambitious,  coordinated  pub-  J^q^  secretary  Laird,  a  copy  of  which  is  at-            Secretary  of  Defense.  Directors  of  the 

lie  relations  program  to  promote  that  tached.    The    Secretary    stated    his    Inten-            Defense  Agencies, 

weapons   system   caused  me  to   take  a  tlons  that  the  Department  would  conduct  Subject:   Public  Information  Principles. 

closer  look  at  just  what  the  Department  its  activities  in  an  open  manner,  that  noth-         To  assure  that  the  American  people  are 

of  Defense  was  doing  in  this  field.  ing  would  be  classined  solely  to  prevent  fully  Informed  about  matters  of  national  de- 
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fense.  I  Intend  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  conduct  Its  activities  in  an  open 
manner,  consistent  with  the  need  for  secu- 
rity This  means  that  unclassified  informa- 
tion, other  than  that  exempted  by  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  must  be  readily 
accessible  to  the  public  and  the  press.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  I  attach  to  this  mat- 
ter I  want  to  state  cerUln  principles  which 
I  expect  to  be  followed  In  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  activities  of  this  Department. 

1  Our  first  concern  must  be  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  safety  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Therefore,  information  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  security  of  our 
country  or  endanger  our  men  should  not  be 

disclosed.  ^    ^  ,  t« 

2  The  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  in- 
formation Act  (6  use  552)  will  be  supported 
In  both  letter  and  spirit. 

3  No  information  will  be  classified  solely 
because  disclosure  might  result  in  criUclsm 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  To  avoid 
abuse  of  classified  procedures,  we  must  ad- 
here strictly  to  the  criteria  set  forth  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10-501. 

4  Our  obligation  to  provide  the  public 
with  accurate,  timely  information  on  major 
Department  of  Defense  programs  will  require, 
in  some  Instances,  detailed  public  informa- 
tion planning  and  coordination  within  the 
Department  and  with  other  government 
agencies.  However,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  such  planning  and  co- 
ordination will  be  to  expedite  the  flow  of 
information  to  the  public.  Propaganda  has 
no  place  in  Department  of  Defense  pwbZic 
information  programs. 

Therefore,  I  direct  that  each  addressee  re- 
view all  pertinent  directives,  policies  and 
public  Information  plans  to  Insure  prompt 
and  complete  compliance  with  these  prin- 
ciples. Those  which  do  not  meet  the  fore- 
going criteria  will  be  revised  or  rescinded. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Pub- 
lic Affairs)  Is  responsible  for  advising  and 
assisting  me  in  the  fulfillment  of  these  pub- 
lic information  principles  throughout  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

MCLVIN  R.  LAnu). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
scope  these  public  affairs  activities  range 
from: 

First.  A  special  office  of  seven  persons 
responsible  for  coordinating  Southeast 
Asian  public  affairs  activity  and  briefing 
the  Washington  press  and  other  groups 
on  the  Vietnam  war ; 

Second.  To  another  office  which  spon- 
sored—with the  State  Department  and 
USIA — tours  of  foreign  journalists  in  the 
United  States; 

Third.  To  another  which  serves  as  a 
contact  point  for  all  media  requests  for 
film  and  videotape  and,  conversely,  the 
distribution  point  for  release  of  service- 
generated  material  to  the  media.  On  this 
point  I  would  note  that  according  to  in- 
formation supplied  me,  oCQcial  film  pro- 
duced by  the  military  departments  and 
released  last  year  to  the  media  totaled 
35.420  feet  and  was  included  in  284  sepa- 
rate news-film  stories. 

One  Pentagon  service  intrigued  me. 
According  to  information  supplied,  the 
Audio-Visual  News  Branch  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Affairs  produces  something 
called  Spotmaster.  which  is  described  as 
similar  to  Dial-the-Weather— and  pro- 
vides the  latest  Defense  Department 
news  release  in  audio  form  to  anyone 
dialing  Oxford  5-6201,  a  Pentagon  num- 
ber in  Washington. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  brief  sum- 
maries provided  me  on  other  activities 


carried  on  through  the  Office  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Tab  a  to  Enci,  1  (Special  Assistant  fob 

SocTHEAT  Asia) 
As  originally  established,  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Southeast  Asia  Is  re- 
sponsible for  providing  policy  advice  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Af- 
fairs) on  public  affairs  matters  concerning 
and  related  to  Southeast  Asia.  In  performing 
this  function,  it  Is  essential  for  the  members 
of  the  SEA  staff  to  maintain  expertise  on  all 
aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  to  establish 
close  coordination  with  the  Chief  of  Infor- 
mation at  Headquarters  Military  AssUtance 
Command,  Vietnam  to  be  fully  aware  of 
public  affairs  actions  taken  by  that  head- 
quarters. In  addition,  close  liaison  Is  main- 
tained with  the  State  Department  and  White 
House  to  Insure  close  coordination  on  public 
affairs  matters  concerning  SEA.  Each  agency 
informs  the  others  concerning  public  affairs 
aspects  of  activities  properly  in  their  par- 
ticular area  of  responslblUty. 

In  addition  to  the  coordinating  and  policy 
considerations,  the  office  also  Is  responsible 
for  providing  briefings  on  the  current  Viet- 
nam situation  and  historical  aspects  of  the 
Vietnam  war  to  press  correspondents  and  to 
various  groups  qualified  to  receive  DoD  brief- 
ings on  an  unclassified  basU.  Background 
material  Is  provided  to  the  press  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  on  request  to  permit  them  to 
adequately  report  and/or  interpret  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  tietnam. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  reorganization  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs),  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Southeast  Asia  was  as- 
signed full  responsibility  for  replying  to  all 
press  queries  concerning  SEA.  This  Included 
responslbUlty  for  casualty  reporting.  This 
function  was  previously  executed  by  the  Di- 
rector for  Defense  Information  who  coor- 
dinated all  releases  with  the  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Southeast  Asia.  The  transfer  of 
responsibilities  not  only  improved  coordina- 
tion and  consolidated  related  responsiblUties 
but  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  three  offi- 
cer spaces  and  one  enlisted  space. 

Personnel    currently    authorized    for    the 
Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Southeast 
Asia  are: 
Officers,  3. 
Enlisted,  2. 

Civilian.  2—1  Secretary,  1  Clerk/Informa- 
tion Specialist,  Casualty  Section. 


Tab  B  to  Encl  1  (Media  AccBEDrrATiON  and 
Toxnu  Staff) 
On  1  August  this  staff  was  disbanded  as 
a  separate  entity.  Certain  activities  have  been 
abolished,  and  others  divided  between  the 
Directorates  for  Defense  Information  and 
Community  Relations.  The  following  is  a 
description   of   the    activities   prior   to   the 

change.  „,^.^ 

Conducts,  m  coordination  with  the  WWte 
House.  State  Department,  and  USIA.  tours  to 
the  US.  for  members  of  foreign  news  media. 
DoD  Is  withdrawing  from  this  program  after 
one  more  tour,  which  was  already  In  the 
planning  stage  before  the  decision  was  made 
to  withdraw. 

Conducts  military  phase  of  programming 
for  certain  foreign  visitors  to  the  U.S.  under 
sponsorship  of  State  Department.  Assists  in- 
dividual representatives  of  news  media,  for- 
eign and  domestic.  In  accompUshlng  spon- 
sored or  unsponsored  travel  to  U.S.  military 
installations  or  facilities  world-wide.  Ap- 
proves travel  In  military  carriers  of  news 
media  representatives  and  other  non-DoD 
personnel  for  pubUc  affairs  purposes.  Plans, 
implements  and  controU  Joint  ClvUlan 
Orientation  Conference  and  high-level 
NATO   conferences. 


Detailed  Reports  on  Tours  conducted  in 
past  three  years  are  attached: 

Tab  HI — ^Foreign  Journalist  Tours. 

Tab    B2 — U.S.-based    Foreign    Journalists 

Tour. 

Tab  B3 — NATO  Television  Tours. 

Tab  B4 — Western  European  Union  Parlia- 
mentarians' Tour. 

Tab  B6 — Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Confer- 
ence.   

Tab  B1  (  Intee-Agenct  Foreign  Jouknalmts 
Pbogram) 
DoD  Is  withdrawing  from  this  program  after 
one  more  tour,  which  was  already  In  the 
planning  stage  before  the  decision  was  made 
to  withdraw.  ^  ^    .... 

The  program  was  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
White  House,  the  Department  of  State,  the  - 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  Each  tour  involved 
twenty  Journalists  who  were  invited  for  a 
30-day  program  designed  by  the  sponsoring 
agencies.  In  the  past  three  years  newsmen 
from  three  areas  have  participated:  Europe, 
Africa  and  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  In- 
crease mutual  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
other  countries.  By  combining  the  resources 
of  four  government  agencies,  the  mutual  In- 
formation objectives  of  each  was  advanced 
at  a  cost  considerably  lower  than  that  re- 
quired for  an  equal  number  of  International 
visitors  sponsored  In  other  ways. 

Further  details  of  the  tours  carried  out  In 
the  past  three  years  are  Included  In  the  at- 
tached document.  The  name  of  each  par- 
ticipant Is  included  with  his  affiliation.  The 
costs  to  DoD  for  each  tour  Is  also  Included. 
The  costs  were  for  commercial  travel  for  the 
Journalists  from  their  homes  to  the  U.S.  and 
back,  and  per  diem  for  the  DoD  escort.  Travel 
within  the  U.S.  was  by  military  aircraft  on 
MAC  assigned  missions. 

TabB2    (U5.-BA8ED  Foreign 
JoTTRNALisrs  Program)      y^ 

This  program  Is  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  Foreign  Journalists  who 
are  stationed  In  Washington  and  New  York 
are  Invited  to  participate  in  a  ten-day  pro- 
gram designed  to  familiarize  them  with  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  United  States'  Defense 
programs  and  operations  that  are  not  ordi- 
narily available  to  them.  Transportation  and 
escorts  are  provided  by  Defense.  All  other  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the  Journalists  themselves. 
The  program  content  Is  about  80  per  cent 
military.  In  the  past  three  years  one  of  these 
projects  was  undertaken.  Nine  newsmen  from 
New  York  and  nine  from  Washington,  repre- 
senting press,  radio  and  television  services  to 
15  countries  participated. 

Selection  of  the  Journalists  and  the  pro- 
gramming are  administered  Jointly  by  De- 
fense and  USIA's  Foreign  Correspondents 
Centers  in  New  York  and  Washington.  The 
purpose  of  these  tours  Is  to  promote  a  broad- 
er and  more  objective  reporting  of  the 
United  States. 


19-28     AUGUST     1»«7 — FOREIGN     JOURNALISTS 
TOUR    OF    ALASKA 

Cost  to  DoD:  $600.00— Staff  per  diem  only. 
Travel  was  by  military  aircraft  on  MAC  as- 
signed missions. 

Participants:  Peter  Bamett— Australian 
Broadcasting  Corporation — Australia. 

Mehmet  Blber— Aksam  Oazetesl— Turkey. 

Jeffrey  Blyth — ^London  Dally  Mall — Eng- 
land. 

Maarten  Bolle— Het  Vrlje  Volk— Nether- 
lands and  Het  Volk— Belgium. 

Eric  Brltter — London  Times — England. 

Dong-Won  Cho — Donghwa  News  Agency — 
Korea. 

Santiago  Ferrari— La  Naclon— Argentina. 

Joaquin  Prances— EFE  Hews  Agency — 
Spain. 
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Jean  Paul  Freyaa — Agence  France  Presee — 
France.  ( 

Heiner  Oautscby — Swiss  Broadcasting — 
Switzerland. 

BJom  Helmar — Aftenposten — Norway. 

Hans  J.  Hoefer — Deutsche  Prease  Agentur — 
Oermany. 

Hlrosbl  Ishlzuka — Kyodo  News  Service — 
Japan. 

LI  Cblang-kwang — Central  News  Agency  of 
China — China. 

Henk  Obnesorge — Springer  Foreign  News 
Service — Germany. 

Pasl  Rutanen — Finnish  Broadcasting — 
Finland. 

Oeorge  Venlzelos — Akropolis — Greece. 

Intkr-Agxnct  foreign  Joitrnausts  Totraa — 
Attachmknt   Cost   and   List   or  Pabtici- 

PANTS 

September-October    1966 — Asian   Journal- 
ists Tour:  Cost  to  DOD;  $18,733.66. 
participants 

Robert  MacOonald — Chief  of  Staff,  Bris- 
bane Sunday  Mall — Australia. 

Reginald  Gordon  Heyzer — Features  sub- 
editor, Ceylon  Observer — Ceylon. 

John  Kingston  Stone — Associate  Editor — 
FIJI  Times  &  Herald,  Ltd.  (Suva). 

.WlllljLin  Hul— Chief  Editorial  Writer,  Sing 
Tao  Da^.News — Hong  Kong. 

Narayan  Damodar  Prabhu — News  Editor, 
Press  Trust  of  India — Bombay. 

V.  P.  Ramchandran — Special  Correspond- 
ent. United  News  Of  India — New  Delhi. 

Aklra  Nagata — Associate  Foreign  Editor, 
Japan  Economic  Press. 

Jeon  Young-Hale — Assistant  Managing  Edi- 
tor, Korean  Herald — Seoul. 

Kim  Buyng-Dae — Editor  Reference  &  Re- 
search Dep.,  Pusan  Ilbo^Korea. 

S.  J.  Tllak — Representative,  Penang  Dally 
&  Straits  Echo — Malaysia. 

Ramesh  Nath  Pendey — Publisher  &  Editor, 
Naya  Sandesb — Nepal. 

Lindsay  Reld  Shelton — Duty  Editor,  New 
Zealand  Broadcasting  Company. 

Chosel  Kiyoshl  Kablra — Exec.  Producer, 
News  Director,  Ryuku  Broad.  Corp. 

Tesoro  G.  deGuzman — Military  reporter. 
Dally  Mirror — PhiUpplnes. 

Jason  S.  Cheng — Assoc.  Bfanaglng  Editor, 
Taiwan  Dally  News. 

Keon  Slew  Tong — Acting  Head,  News  Sec- 
tion Broad.  Division — Singapore. 

Watt  Kachapanand — Chief  Technical  Dlv. 
8c  Asst.  Chief  News  Dlv. — Thailand. 

Amnuey  Sukcbaroen — Assistant  Editor, 
Bangkok  World. 

Nguyen  Viet  Khanh— Editor  in  Chief,  Viet- 
nam Press. 

Tran  Tu  Huyen,  Wire  Service  Editor,  Quyet 
Tien — Vietnam. 

October-November  1966 — European  Jour- 
nalists Tour:  Cost  to  DOD:  $9,466.38. 

participants 

Ralmund  Ernst  Heller — Senior  News  Editor, 
Austrian  Television. 

Walter  P  M.  Cabus — Chief  Foreign  Editor, 
Het  Volk— Belgium. 

David  Carey  Spurgeon — Science  &  Educ. 
Reporter,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mall. 

Alexander  Michael  Efthyvoulos — Corre- 
spondent, Assoc.  Press — Cyprus. 

Borge  Mors — Foreign  Editor,  Aalborg 
Stlftstldende — Denmark. 

Pentll  Olavl  Helmolalnen — Senior  Reporter, 
Uusl  Suoml — Finland. 

Jacques  Amalrlc — Journalist,  Le  Monde — 
Prance. 

Freiherr  Dr.  Volker  Von  Hagen — Chief 
Political  &  Current  E^vents,  Second  German 
Television — Germany. 

Robert  James  Flnlgan — Senior  Producer, 
Current  Affairs,  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration— England. 

Charalambos  Bousbourellls — Political /Dip- 
lomatic Correspondent,  To  Vlma — Greece. 

Ami  Gunnarsson — Radio  Reporter,  State 
Radio — Reykjavik,  Iceland. 


Timothy  Patrick  Coogan — ^Deputy  Editor, 
Evening  Press — Ireland. 

Dr.  Orazlo  Mazzonl — Chief  City  Editor,  n 
Mattlno — Italy. 

Bmlle  Jacques  Burggraff — ^Reporter/Edi- 
torialist, Luxembourger  Wort. 

Johannes  W.  Marttnot — Editor  In  Chief, 
Algemeen  Nederlands — Netherlands. 

Jahn  Otto  Johansen — Foreign  Editor,  Tele- 
vision Branch,  Norwelgan  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice— Norway. 

Fernando  Manuel  Pereira  Moutlnho — In- 
ternational News  Commentator,  Etapreea 
Naclonal  de  Publlcldade — Portugal. 

Rafael  Herrera  Mulero — Special  Assign- 
ments Reporter,  El  Alcazar,  Spain. 

Clas  Johnson — Political  Editor.  Conserva- 
tive Press  News  Service — Sweden. 

Francois  Landgraf — Foreign  Editor,  Ga- 
zette de  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Hehmet  All  Blrand — Asst.  Foreign  News 
Editor,  MllUyet— Turkey. 

Stevan  Tatlc — Editor  &  International  Af- 
fairs Commentator.  Vecemje  Novoetl — Yugo- 
slavia.- 

AprU-May  1967 — Bast  Asia  and  Pacific 
Journalists  Tour:  Cost  to  DOD;  $16,272.86 

Participants:  Brian  Francis  Johns — Edi- 
torial St  Special  Writer,  Sydney  Morning 
Herald. 

Michael  Jean  Maurice  Anglade — Editor  In 
Chief.  Depeche  de  Tahiti. 

Wong  Sek-Yeung — Chief  Reporter  and 
Photo  Editor,  Overseas  Chinese  Dally  News — 
Hong  Kong. 

Albert  V.  Korompis — Managing  Editor, 
Armed  Forces  Dally  Mall — Indonesia. 

Amir  Daud — Freelance  Journalist — ^Indo- 
nesia. 

Ryoichl  Amano — Editorial  Writer,  Malniohl 
Press — Japan. 

Yulchlro  Hayashi — Staff  Writer,  Foreign 
News,  Kyodo  News  Agency — Japan. 

Han  Nae-bok — Editorial  Writer,  Korea 
Times. 

Chung  To-hyun — Political-Economic  Edi- 
tor, Sblna  II bo — Korea. 

Jeffrey  Francis — News  Editor,  Malay  Mall — 
Malaysia. 

Musa  Scully — Senior  Staff  Reporter,  East- 
em  Sun — Malaysia. 

Desmond  James  Fitzgerald — Chief  Parlia- 
mentary Reporter,  Evening  Post,  New  Zea- 
land. 

Minora  Matayoshl — Editor,  Weekly  Okina- 
wa Times. 

Peary  G.  Aleonar — Editor,  Cebu  Advocate — 
Philippines. 

Lawrence  Ng — Columnist,  Manila  Chroni- 
cle— Philippines. 

Andrew  Shen — Reporter,  Central  News 
Agency — Republic  of  China. 

Uthal  Xunhachandana — Chief  News  Divi- 
sion, Thai  Radio — Thailand. 

Prasong  Wlttaya — Bureau  Manager,  United 
Press  International — Thailand. 

Le  Van  Hung — Managing  Editor,  Saigon 
Daily  News. 

Vu  Thuy  Hoang — Foreign  News  Editor, 
Chlnh  Luan — Vietnam. 

November-December  1967 — Exiropean  Jour- 
nalists Tour:  Cost  to  DOD:  $11,052.30. 

Particlptant^lr  Harald  Brainln — Fy>relgn  Ekll- 
tor,  Kurier — Austria. 

Jacques  Franck — Foreign  Affairs  Editor,  La 
Libre  Belglque,  Belgium. 

Francis  Unwln — Foreign  Affairs  Editor,  Le 
Solr — Belgium. 

Ole  Smith — Foreign  Policy  Editor.  Ak- 
tuelt — Denmark. 

Bent  Norgaard — Military  Aviation  Writer, 
Berllngske  Tldende — Denmark. 

Carl  Fredrik  Sandelln — Foreign  News  Edi- 
tor, Suomen  Tletotolmisto — Finland. 

Claude  Bonjean — Chief  Foreign  News  Serv- 
ice, Radio  Luxembourg — France. 

Klaus  Boelllng— Editor  in  Chief,  Nord- 
deutscher  Rundfunk — Germany. 

Armln  Halle — Commentator  &  Correspond- 
ent, Sueddeutsche  Zeltung — Germany. 

Michael   Whinery   Wall — Script   Writer   St 


Interviewer,  Granada  Television  Network, 
Limited — England. 

Patrick  Kenneth  Wheare — ^Deputy  Editor. 
Oxford  Mall — England. 

Franco  Biancacci — Foreign  Affairs  Journal- 
ist. Radiotelevisione  Itallana. 

Johannes  W.  Martinot — Editor  in  Chief. 
Algemeen  Nederlands  Persbureau — Nether- 
lands. 

Herman  A.  Wlgbold — Chief,  News  Depart- 
ment, Vara  Television — Netherlands. 

Ivan  Krlstoffersen — Sub-Editor  &  Editor, 
News  Service  Dep.,  Nordlsrs — Norway. 

Jose  Mensurado — Commentator  &  Produc- 
er, Radio  Televisao  Portuguesa — Portugal. 

Manuel  Bueno  Montoya — Chief  Eldltor, 
Special  Projects,  Pueblo — Spain. 

Nils  Ake  Malmstroem — Chief  Parliamentary 
Staff,  Tldningaraas  Telegrambyra — Sweden. 

Claude  Monnler — Chief  Foreign  Service, 
Journal  de  Geneve — Switzerland. 

Vllko  Tezak — Foreign  Affairs  Specialist, 
Vecernjl  List — Yugoslavia. 

March-April  1968 — East  Asia  and  Pacific 
Journalists  Tour:   Cost  to  DOD:   $17,364.33. 

Participants:  Mark  Day — Senior  Political 
Writer,  The  News — Australia. 

Herschel  Hurst — Chief  Canberra  Bureau, 
Sun  News  Pictorial — Australia. 

Comet  K.  M.  Shlh — ^Diplomatic  Reporter, 
United  Daily  News — China. 

Devakar  Prasad — Roving  Reporter,  Radio 
FIJI. 

Koo  Tim  Shlng — Reporter,  South  China 
Morning  Post — Hong  Kong. 

Pahmi  Mu'thl — Managing  Editor,  Djakarta 
Times — Indonesia. 

Lt.  Colonel  R.  Suglarso  Surojo — Managing 
Editor,  Harlan  Angkatan  Bersendjata — In- 
donesia. 

Yoshlka  Hldaka — Staff  Writer,  Foreign 
News  Division,  Japan  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion— Japan. 

Naoki  Oglno — Political  Reporter,  Yomlurl 
Shlmbun — Japan . 

Cho  Kyu-Ha — Political  Reporter,  Dong  A 
Ilbo — ^Korea. 

Cho  Young-Kou — Chief  News  Room,  Ko- 
rean Broadcasting  System — Korea. 

Chang  Chin  Hwa — Staff  Reporter.  China 
Press — Malaysia. 

Francis  Desmond  Early — Parliamentary 
Reporter,  Auckland  Star — New  Zealand. 

Michael  Bryant  Forbes — Assistant  Editor, 
Christchurch  Star — New  Zealand. 

Kenzo  Inafuku — Managing  News  Division, 
Ryukyu  Broadcasting  Corporation — Okinawa. 

Harry  A.  Gasser — Reporter  and  Production 
Director,  Radio  Station  DZHP — Philippines. 

Manolo  B.  Jara — News  Editor,  Evening 
News — Philippines. 

Liew  Yung  Ho — ^Deputy  Editor  in  Chief, 
Nanyang  Slang  Pao — Singapore. 

Danal  Srlyaphal — Chief  Home  Broadcast- 
ing Division,  Radio  Thailand. 

Samuel  Krishnlah — Managing  Editor, 
Bangkok  World. 

August-September  1968 — East  Asia  and 
Pacific  Journalists  Tour:  Cost  to  DOD: 
$17,193.92. 

Participants:  Jonathan  J.  Gaul — Political 
Correspondent,  The  Canberra  Times — ^Aus- 
tralia. 

Brian  White — Editor,  Macquarle  News 
Service — Australia. 

George  Yeh — MiUtary  &  Foreign  Affairs  Re- 
porter, Independence  Evening  Poet— China. 

John  Carter — News  Editor,  FIJI  Times. 

Ho  Chang  Pong — Head  Public  Affairs  De- 
partment, Hong  Kong  Television. 

Aristldes  Katoppo — ^Editorial  Writer,  Slnar 
Harapan — Indonesia. 

Gimawan  Mohamad — Staff  Writer,  Kami — 
Indonesia. 

Masahlro  Kameda — Foreign  News  Reporter, 
Sankei  Shlmbun — Japan. 

Kaname  Matsumoto — Assistant  Make-up 
Editor,  Tokyo  Shlmbun. 

Chu  Young-Kwan — Editorial  Writer,  Seoul 
Shlnmun — Korea. 

Ylm  Sel-Chang — Foreign  News  Editor, 
Hankuk  Munhwa  Broadcasting  Corp. — Korea. 
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Felix  Ablshegenaden— News  Editor,  Straits 
Times  Press — Malaysia. 

John  Samuel  Gulney— Senior  Journaltet, 
•nie  Evening  Post — New  Zealand. 

Seiko  Matayoehl— Chief  of  Political  &  Eco- 
nomic Desk  &  Editorial  Writer,  Ryukyu 
Shlmpo,  Okinawa. 

Antonio  R.  Tecson— Head  Motion  Picture/ 
News  Department  DZTM-TV  Philippines. 

Alberto  K.  Corvera— News  Editor,  Philip- 
pines Herald. 

Wong  Szu— Editor  in  Chief,  Sin  Chew  Jit 
Poh — Singapore. 

Major  Sonthl  Promekanond— Chief,  Pro- 
gramming &  News  AnalysU  Station  909, 
Thailand.  ^^^   . 

Nguyen  Dinh  Tu— AssUtant  Editor,  Chlnh 
Luan  Dally  News — Vietnam. 

October-November  1968— African  Journ- 
alists Tour:  Cost  to  DOD:  $9,955.52. 

Participants:  Daniel  Mongoue— Editor  In 
Chief  &  Director,  La  Semalne  Camerou- 
nalse — Cameroon. 

Joaqulm  Da  Sllva— Program  Director  and 
Journalist.  Radio  Central  Africa— Central 
African  Republic. 

Maurice  Bosquet— Reporter  &  Editor,  Ra- 
dion  Tchad— Chad. 

Klfle  Selassie  Beseat— Co-Editor,  Addta 
Solr- Ethiopia. 

Yacob    Wolde-Mariam— Editor.    Voice    of 

Ethiopia.  ^_ 

Mohammadou  N'Jle— Information  Officer. 

Government  of  Gambia. 

Sam  Bumdam— Foreign  News  Editor,  Gha- 
naian Times — Ghana.  -j...^ 

Eugene  Forson — Foreign  News  Editor, 
Ghana  News  Agency. 

Fode  cisse— Director-General  Gulnean  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co. — Guinea. 

Emmanuel  Slka^Radlo  Journalist,  Ivor- 
Ian  Radio  Service— Ivory  Coast. 

PiTis  George  Okoth— Reporter,  East  African 
Standard — Kenya. 

Percy  Mangoaela— Assistant  Program  Di- 
rector, Radio  Lesotho— Lesotho. 

Afroman  Canada— Assistant  Editor,  Llber- 
lan  Star — Liberia. 

Rashad  Bashlr  El  Hunl— Bditor-Dlrector, 
Al  Haklka  &  Libyan  Timee— Ubya. 

Emlle  Rakotonlralny— Managing  Director 
&  Director  of  Publication  Madagascar  Press- 
Malagasy  R^ublic. 

Fabala  DlaUo— Director,  Mall  NaUonal 
News  Agency— MaU.  „    ^       ,    „„^ 

James  Percy  McGraw— Head  of  News, 
Mauritius  Broadcasting  Company— Mauri- 
tius. 

Mehdl        Bennouna— Director        General, 

Maghreb  Arabe  Presse — Morocco. 

Benedict  Eke— News  Editor,  Morning 
Post— Nigeria. 

DJibrU  Ba— Editor  of  News  Programs, 
Radio  Senegal. 

Ismail  Mohamed  Aly— Director,  SomaU  Na- 
tional News  Agency — Somalia. 

Kouassi  Georges  Hegbor— Journalist,  Togo- 
Presse — ^Togo. 

Tahar  Bourkhls — Political  Editor,  L  Ac- 
tion— ^Tunisia. 

Moncef  Dllml— Editor  in  Chief.  Radio  & 
Television  News — ^Tunisia. 

John  Bagenda-Mplma— Senior  Reporter, 
The  People — ^Uganda. 

Paul  Yugbare — Press  Attache  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Upper  Volta. 

Naphltal  Misheck  Nyalugwe— Head  of 
News.  Radio  Zambia. 

Guy  Sltbon— Staff  Writer.  Jeune  Afrique. 

March-April  1969— European  Journalists 
Tour:  Cost  to  DOD:  $10,024.22. 

Participants:  En  01  Portisch— Managing 
Editor.  Chief  Foreign  Affairs  Lditor.  Suedost 
Tagespost — Austria. 

Henri  Van  Moll— Foreign  Editor,  De 
Standaard— Belgium. 

Pierre  C.  O'Nell- Parliamentary  Corre- 
spondent, Le  Devoir — Canada. 

Frank  OSvald  Stein — Columnist.  Informa- 
tion; Commentator.  TV  Avlsen— Denmark. 

Ronald  S.  Payne— Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ent &  Senior  Roving  Correspondent.  Sunday 
Telegraph— England. 


Peter  M.  O.  Strafford — Brussels  Corre- 
spondent. The  Times — ^England. 

Slmo  P.  Nortamo — Sunday  Edition  Editor. 
Helsingln  Sanomat — Finland. 

Georgee  BortoU— Head  Foreign  News  De- 
partment, Television.  Office  de  Radlodlffu- 
slon  Television  Francalse — France. 

Bodo  Pipping— Editor,  Foreign  Desk.  Die 
Welt — Germany. 

Eyjolfur  Konrad  Jonason — Editor.  Morgun- 
bladld — ^Iceland. 

Arthur  J.  Noonan — PoUtlcal  Correspond- 
ent. Irish  Independent— Ireland. 

Feraand  Rau — Chief  Economic  Depart- 
ment, Luxemburger  Wort. 

Harry  Hagedorn— Director  News  Feature 
Programs,  Nederlandse  Televlsle  SUchtlng — 
Netherlands. 

Finn  Poetervoll — Foreign  Affairs  Commen- 
tator. Arbelderbladet— Norway. 

Francisco  Mata — Editor.  Seculo  Ilustrado — 
Portugal. 

Antonio  Sanchez-Gljon — Head  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Section.  Madrid — Spain. 

Henry  ChrUtensson — Foreign  News  Editor, 
Sveriges  Radio/TV — Sweden. 

Jonas  Magnus  Paxen — Foreign  ^ws  Edi- 
tor. Sveriges  Radio — Sweden. 

Hans  Lang— Chief  Foreign  Editor.  Radio 
der  Deutschen  und  Taetoromanlschen 
Schwelz — Switzerland . 

Predrag  S.  Vukovic — ^Foreign  Editor. 
Borba — Yugoslavia. 

NATO  Television   Tour 

From  October  1-16.  1966.  a  one-time  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Television  Tour 
was  conducted  under  the  Joint  sponsorship 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and 
NATO.  Tour  participants  included  15  Euro- 
pean network  television  correspondents  and 
a  five  member  NATO  television  film  team,  for 
a  total  of  20.  The  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to 
allow  the  correspondents  from  NATO  mem- 
ber countries  to  obtain  greater  understand- 
ing and  documentation  of  the  United  States 
commitment  to  NATO,  under  the  theme: 
"This  is  U.S.A.— Your  NATO  Partner."  The 
tour  included  visits  to  four  military  Instal- 
lations and  the  Pentagon,  as  well  as  New 
York  City  and  Cleveland. 

The  Department  of  Defense  was  responsible 
for  programming  the  tour  and  for  providing 
air  transportation  within  the  United  SUtes. 
Cost  to  DOD:  $765.00. 

Participants:  Henry  Sandoz— Director.  Film 
Crew— NATO. 

Jacques  Curtis — Senior  Cameraman — 
NATO. 

Ruggero  Denticl — Cameraman — NATO. 

Jean     Louis     Richet — Sound     Engineer — 

NATO. 

Bernard  Henri  Dartlgues— Cameraman- 
NATO. 

Keith  Kyle— Reporter— British  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  BBC. 

Barry  Sales — Director — BBC. 

Max  Sannet — Cameraman — BBC. 

Don   Martin — Sound    Recorder — BBC. 

Jacques  Rlfflet — Correspondent-Radio  Tele- 
vision—Beige  RTB. 

Jacques         Chapus — Correspondent — Tele 

Lux. 

Christian  Detter — Cameraman — Tele  Lux. 

Gaston  Detter — Cameraman — Tele  Lux. 

Carl  Erik  Goosman — Reporter-Director — 
Denmark  Radio/TV. 

Paolo  Bolls — Correspondent — Radio  Audl- 
zlonl  Itallane  RAI. 

Umerto  Romano — Cameraman — RAI. 

Lulgl  Tassonl — Soundman — RAI. 

Ehrenfried  Klauer — Commentator-Direc- 
tor— Zweltes  Deutsches  Femsehen  ZDF. 

Helmer  Hosch — Cameraman — ZDF. 

Fritz  Adam — Soundman — ZDF. 


North  Atlantic  Assembly    (NATO 
Parliamkntarians)  Tours 
The   North   Atlantic   Assembly    (formerly 
known  as  the  NATO  Parliamentarians)  con- 
ducts  a  biennial  tour  of  military  installa- 


tions in  the  United  States.  Tour  members 
are  also  members  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
NATO  member  nations.  At  the  request  of 
Congress  and  In  coordination  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Depwtment  of 
Defense  provides  support  for  these  tours.  De- 
fense support  consists  of  complete  program- 
ming of  the  tours,  military  airlift  for  the 
tour,  funding  for  a  limited  number  of  official 
receptions  and  dinners,  and  provision  of  a 
Department  of  Defense  escort  officer  (the 
Department  of  State  provides  three  escort 
officers  and  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  Sec- 
retariat provides  one) . 

September   6-18.   1966— NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conjerence:  Cost  to  DOD:  $2,194.11. 
Participants:  Andre  Dua — Senator — Social 
Christian  Party— Belgium. 
Raoul  Hlcguet— Socialist  Party— Belgium. 
Jean-Eudes  Dube— Liberal  Party— Canada. 
James  McNulty— Uberal  Party— Canada. 
Eric    Stefanson — Progressive    Conservative 
Parly — Canada. 

Orla  Moller — Social  Democrat  Party — Den- 
mark. 
H.  C.  Toft — Conservative  Party — ^Denmark. 
Coude  du  Poresto — Prance. 
M.  Y.  Guena^UNR/UDT  Party— Prance. 
Josef    Pelder — Social    Democratic    Party- 
Germany. 

Hans  Karl    Filblnger— C.D.U.   Party— Oer- 
many. 

Hermann      Schmidt — Social      Democratic 
Party — Germany. 

Athanaslus  C.  Tsaldarls— National  Radical 
Union — Greece. 
Jean  G.   Zighdls— Central  Union— Greece. 
Girolamo      Messert — Christian      Democrat 
Party — Italy. 

Pletro  Mlcara — Christian  Democrat  Party-j^ 
Italy. 

J.   A.  W.   Burger — Labour  Party — Nether- 
lands. 

Dr.  N.  G.  Geelkerken — Antl-Revolutlonary 
Party — Netherlands. 

Th.      E.      Westerterp — Catholic      People's 
Party — Netherlands. 
Nils  Nonsvald— Labour  Party— Norway. 
Otto  Lyng — Conservative  Party — Norway. 
Alberto  Henrlques  de  Araujo — Portugal. 
Femando  Alberto  De  Ollvelra— Portugal. 
Kaslm    Gulek— Independent   Party — Tur- 

k6y- 

Ronald     Brown.     MP— Labour     Party- 
United  Kingdom. 

Victor        Goodhew,        M.P.— Conservative 
Party — United  Kingdom. 

Sir  Fitza-oy  MacLean,  C.B.E. — Conservative 
Party— United  Kingdom. 

September  4-14,  1968 — North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly: Cost  to  DOD:  $2,235.86. 

Participants:     Joseph    Ph.    A.    Chabert — 
Social  Christian  Party — Belgium. 

Fernand  Marcel  Parmentler — ^Liberty  and 
Progress  Party — Belgiimi. 

Francis  A.  A.  J.  Tanghe— Belgium. 

Mr.  Van  Ackere — Belgium. 

Halge  NeUen — Denmark. 

Marcel  Portler — France. 

Professor  Georges  Portmann — ^France. 

Senator  BilUemaz — France. 

Detlef   Haase — Federal   Republic   of   Ger- 
many. 

Dr.    Bruno    Merk— Federal    Republic    ol 
Germany. 

Dr.   Friedrich   Zlmmermann — ^Federal   Re- 
public of  Germany. 

Georges  Wagner — Luxembourg. 

Femandus     A.     A.     M.     Flevez — Catholic 
Popular  Party — Netherlands. 

Gerard     Koudljs — Ubert     Party — Nether- 
lands. 

Colonel  W.  Wlerda — Labour  Party — Neth- 
erlands. 

Egll  Endresen — Conservative — Norway. 

Kare    Stokkeland — Conservative — Norway. 

Carlos  Montelro  Do  Amaral  Netto—  Portu- 
gal. 

Manuel  de  Sousa  Menezea— Portugal. 

PhUlp  Goodhart— United  Klngodm. 

Albert    James     Murray— Labour     Party- 
United  Kingdom. 
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WKSTKKN  EVMOVZMt  Ukion  Pabuamxntahians 
Tou« 
Periodic  tours  of  selected  military  installa- 
tlons  In  the  U.S.  are  conducted  for  key  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  Eiu-opean  Union  (WEU) 
Assembly,  representing  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg and  the  Netherlands.  These  tours  are 
conducted  In  response  to  requests  by  the 
WEU,  and  are  coordinated  with  and  support- 
ed by  the  Department  of  State.  Parliamen- 
tarians participating  In  the  tours  are  equiva- 
lent in  rank  to  U.S.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. 

The  last  Western  European  Union  Parlia- 
mentarians Tour  was  conducted  from  March 
24  to  April  7,  1968.  In  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Space  and  Defense  (Committees  of 
the  WEU  to  Inspect  various  modem  equip- 
ment items  of  all  services  and  to  visit  specific 
military  installations.  Cost  to  DOD:  $1,117.50. 

Participants:  Frans  J.  Goedhart — Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Defense 
Questions  and  Armaments — Netherlands. 

Ronald  Brown — VIce-Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Scientific,  Technological  and 
Aerospace  Questions — United  Kingdom. 

Andre  Beauguitte — Deputy — Independent 
Republican — France. 

Jean-Louis  Tlnaud — Senator — Indepen- 
dent— :rt'ance. 

fielnrtcK  Draeger — Christian  Democrat 
Union — Germany. 

Gerhard  Flamlg — S.D.P. — Germany. 

rtanz  Lenze — Christian  Democrat  Union — 
Germany. 

Frankie  L.  Hansen — Deputy — Socialist 
Workers  Party — Luxembovu-g. 

Douglas  Dodds-Parker — Conservative — 
United  Kingdom. 

O.  Hiilgena — Counsellor  WEU. 

Tab  C  to  Encl  1  (Special  Project  Oiticers) 
The  "Special  Projects  Office"  Is  composed  of 
three  senior  civilian  employees  assigned  to 
specific  and  diverse  activities.  They  do  not 
function  as  a  single  working  unit  on  "proj- 
ects," but  are  utilized  on  individual  bases  as 
special  assistants  on  detailed  assignments  by 
the  ASD(PA)  and  his  two  Deputies. 

Basically,  these  men  work  In  high  levels  in 
the  Department  on  activities  which  the 
ASD(PA)  and  his  deputies  must  give  close 
cognizance  but  which,  because  of  the  many 
demands  on  their  time,  cannot  always  have 
their  personal  attention. 

Some  typical  activities  of  these  officers 
are: 

Revlewing  DoD-proposed  legislation  and 
providing  Information  and  assistance  as  re- 
quested to  Congressional  inquiries  and 
Committees. 

Monitoring  public  affairs  activities  rela- 
tive to  Federal  involvement  in  civil  disturb- 
ances. 

Concluding  arrangements  with  sponsors 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  accept  official  invita- 
tions. 

Acting  for  the  ASD(PA)  In  high  level 
audio-visual  matters  to  Include  obtaining 
prisoners  of  war  visual  materials,  maintain- 
ing contact  with  senior  personnel  of  the 
networks  and  wire  services,  and  arranging 
audio  requirements  for  events  such  as  the 
Presidential  Inaugural  and  the  Eisenhower 
funeral. 

Tab  D  to  Encl  1  (Dirxctorate  for  Defense 
Information) 
As  of  August  1 .  1969.  there  were  57  military 
and  civilian  professional  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Directorate  for  De- 
fense Information,  OASD(PA).  Included  In 
this  figure  are  four  civilian  Information  offi- 
cers and  one  civilian  Information  assistant 
assigned  to  the  Defense  News  Branch  and 
six  military  Information  officers  and  two 
civilian  Information  assistants  assigned  to 
the  Armed  Forces  News  Branch. 


In  FY  1969  the  Press  Division  Issued  1,604 
releases  pertaining  to  the  Military  Depart- 
ments and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  Defense  Agencies  and  responded  to 
some  10.000  formal  queries  and  approxi- 
mately 26,000  Informal  quesUons  (or  queries) 
from  news  media  representatives  and  from 
Members  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  abov&  the  Press  Di- 
vision handles  approximate^^  200  interviews 
a  year,  processes  and  releases  approximately 
300  speeches,  a  considerable  volume  of  testi- 
mony before  the  Congress  and  handles  ap- 
proximately 1800  coordination  actions  per 
year  on  releases  for  other  government  agen- 
cies as  well  as  agencies  within  the  Defense 
Department. 

Tab  E  to  Encl  1   (Magazine  and  Book 
Branch  ) 

One  of  the  changes  mentioned  in  the  cover- 
ing letter  was  to  delegate  to  the  Military 
Departments  most  of  the  activities  of  the 
Magazine  and  Book  Branch,  along  with  the 
associated  manpower  spaces.  This  change 
was  made  as  experience  has  proved  that  the 
majority  of  magazine  articles  and  books  are 
concerned  with  only  one  Service. 

The  mission  of  the  Magazine  and  Book 
BranclKls  to  help  magazine  and  book  media 
representatives  and  free  lance  writers  ob- 
tain Information  about  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  USC 
552 ) .  Specifically  this  includes  assisting  media 
representatives  In  gathering  historical  data; 
arranging  Interviews  with  key  Defense  offi- 
cials about  plans,  policies,  programs  and 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
arranging  briefings  on  these  same  subjects; 
advising  and  arranging  for  access  to  classi- 
fied files  for  scholarly  research,  and  respond- 
ing to  Inquiries.  The  branch  also  provides 
policy  guidance  to  the  Military  Departments 
on  magazine  and  book  matters,  coordinates 
those  matters  that  involve  more  than  one 
service  and  acts  as  initial  point  of  contact 
at  the  seat  of  government  with  all  national 
media  representatives. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  authors 
we  assisted  during  the  last  three  years,  in- 
dicating name  of  book  and  the  publishing 
house.  The  support  provided  falls  into  the 
following  specific  categories: 

(a)  When  requested,  providing  any  and 
all  types  of  unclassified  facts  about  military 
events  that  have  or  are  presently  occurring. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  media  representatives 
arranging  interviews  with  knowledgeable 
Defense  officials  who  discuss  "on  going"  poli- 
cies, programs,  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(c)  As  requested,  arranging  for  access  to 
both  classified  (Executive  Order  10816  im- 
plemented by  Paragraph  X,  B.  DOD  Direc- 
tive 5200.1)  and  unclassified  files  by  authors 
and  researchers  who  are  developing  chronol- 
ogies of  official  historical  events. 

(d)  Providing  publishers  and  editors  of 
encyclopedias,  almanacs  and  yearbooks  fac- 
tual data  about  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Tab  F  to  Encl  1    (Anoio- Visual  Division) 

The  Audio-Visual  Division,  in  Its  present 
org^anlzational  structure,  was  authorized  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance  on 
March  14.  1966.  On  May  1,  this  Division  was 
formed  and  assumed  all  of  the  functions 
previously  handled  by  the  four  MUltary  Serv- 
ices m  relation  to  working  with  the  national 
media. 

The  Audio- Visual  Division  develops  audio- 
visual public  Information  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Military  Departments,  and 
serves  as  the  single  contact  point  for  all  re- 
quests from  the  media  and  for  the  release  of 
all  Service-generated  material  to  the  media. 

The  Military  Departments  complement  and 
support  the  Department  of  Defense  by: 

1.  Providing  guidance  to  and  supervising 
the  activities  of  subordinate  elements. 


2.  Supervising  and  cordlnating  the  acqui- 
sition of  material  for  intra-departmental  use. 

3.  Providing  staff  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  Service  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

4.  Reviewing,  evaluating  and  recommend- 
ing Service  positions  on  projects  and  ma- 
terials. 

The  1966  consolidation  Improved  the  flow 
of  information  to  the  public  by  decreasing 
duplication,  reducing  costs  and  generally 
simplifying  operations  in  this  field. 

Descriptions  of  the  activities  of  the 
Technical  Services  Staff,  Audio-Visual  News 
Branch,  Audio- Visual  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
duction Branch,  and  the  Television  Produc- 
tion Branch  are  contained  in  Tab  Fl. 

Costs  of  Audio-Visual  operations  In  sal- 
aries are  contained  elsewhere  In  the  Public 
Affairs  report;  however.  Tab  F2  lists  those 
funds  reqtUred  for  operation  wherein  serv- 
ices, equipment  or  expendable  supplies  are 
required. 

Tab  F3  lists  completed  films,  newsfllms, 
video  tapes,  tapes  and  still  photos  either  re- 
leased to  the  public  or  cleared  for  public 
release. 

Tab   Fl    (Motion   Pictitre   Productions 
Branch ) 

The  Motion  Picture  Productions  Branch 
has  two  main  activities.  It  receives  and 
staffs  requests  for  Department  of  Defense 
assistance  when  such  requests  are  submitted 
by  motion  picture  producers,  and  it  is  the 
actlor.  agency  when  the  Military  Depart- 
ments requests  that  films  and  video  tapes 
they  have  produced  be  approved  for  public 
release. 

The  Branch  also  is  responsible  for  pro- 
ducing films  for  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 
During  the  period  July  1968  through  June 
1969  no  productions  were  undertaken. 

A  List  of  Selected  Films  is  published  by 
this  Branch.  A  new  one  has  been  prepared 
and  publication  is  pending.  It  is  estimated 
that  5,000  copies  of  this  catalogue  will 
cost  approximately  $500.  These  funds  come 
from  the  general  DoD  printing  budget. 
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Tab  Fl   (Radio-Television  Production 
Branch  ) 

The  Radio-Television  Production  Branch 
produces  no  materials  for  public  release. 
Activities  are  limited  to  assistance  to  the 
commercial  media  in  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary or  entertainment  television  pro- 
grams. Assistance  involves  authorization  of 
and  arrangements  for  (1)  access  to  military 
facilities  and/or  personnel  for  research  and 
photographic  purposes,  and  (2)  access  to 
military  film  depositories  for  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  stock  footage  pertinent  to 
the  subject  being  covered.  All  photography 
is  accomplished  by  commercial  film  crews  at 
the  company's  expense,  and  all  stock  footage 
Is  purchased  by  the  company  at  rates  estab- 
lished by  DOD  Instruction  7230.7,  "User 
Charges." 

Details  of  assistance  granted  In  the  past 
were  Included  in  our  earlier  report  to 
Senator  Pulbrlght  on  July  9.  1969. 

Tab  Fl  (Audio- Visual  News  Branch) 
Responsible  for  the  preparation  of  all 
newsfilm  and  photo  releases  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense;  provides  assistance 
to  radio,  television  and  newsfilm  representa- 
tives in  arranging  coverage  of  major  news 
events;  assists  In  arranging  media  interviews 
with  key  Defense  officials. 

Assistance  provided  varies  in  scope  from 
providing  military  stock  footage  to  the  com- 
plex tasK  for  coordinating  efforts  Involved 
with  television  news  production.  In  addition, 
static  facilities  are  provided  for  television, 
radio  and  motion  picture  media  in  the  cover- 
age of  news  conferences,  speeches  and  spe- 
cial events.  The  Branch  also  prepares  and  dis- 
tributes still  photo  releases  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  Washington;  provides 


pictorial  coverage  of  special  events;  re- 
searches archives  for  photographic  illustra- 
tions; and  assists  commercial  photographic 
agencies  and  services  in  covering  news  events. 

Maintains  a  small  photographic  studio  and 
laboratory,  plus  sound  recording  facilities  to 
service  Internal  requirements  (DoD  and 
other  Government  agencies)  and  non-gov- 
ernment audio-visual  agencies,  as  appropri- 
ate. 

The  photo  laboratory,  consisting  of  one 
civilian  and  one  serviceman,  performs  a 
myriad  of  assignments.  These  two  men  docu- 
ment the  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  when  such  activities  are  not 
covered  by  the  media,  and  operate  a  small 
laboratory  to  provide  the  photo  material  for 
release.  In  addition,  these  photographers 
cover  special  feature  stories  on  military  ac- 
tivities within  the  Washington  area  for  re- 
lease to  the  public. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  efforts  740  assign- 
ments were  accomplished  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  These  assignments  produced  24,- 
500  photo  prints  for  distribution  to  various 
media. 

Tab F2  (Miscellaneous  Contracts) 
department  of  defense  newsfilm  contract 

(V-SERIES) 

A  contract  to  process,  screen,  edit  and 
distribute  to  national  TV-news-film  media 
military  sound-on-fllm  stories  occurring  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Cost  for  FY  69:  $87,386.48. 

These  production  costs  cover  only  the 
Stateside  expenditures  necessary  for  trans- 
port of  film,  film  processing,  editing,  release 
printing,  and  necessary  management  de- 
tails to  accomplish  the  foregoing. 

The  input  of  sync-sound  newsfilm  is  gen- 
erated by  five  Service-supported  camera 
teams  in  Vietnam.  These  teams  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  MACV  and  in- 
directly of  OASD(PA).  These  teams  were 
approved  by  Deputy  Secretary  Vance  on  12 
November  1965  and  established  by  April- 
June  1966.  The  purpose  of  these  teams  Is  to 
document,  for  release  to  national  television, 
the  feature  aspects  of  the  military  participa- 
tion m  Southeast  Asia  often  Ignored  or  by- 
passed by  national  media  film  crews  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  hard  news  events. 
They  are  not  In  competition  with  the  civilian 
media.  Rather,  they  supplement  the  coverage 
by  major  networks.  The  high  usage  of  the 
material  produced  by  these  teams  is  indica- 
tive of  the  effectiveness  of  their  efforts. 

motion  picture  film  processing 
Motion  picture  news  film  exposed  by  DoD 
cameraman  requiring  urgent  handling  is 
processed  under  a  contract  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Cost  for  FT 
69:  $3,061.64. 

ARMT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    AGENCY 

This  Agency  provides  multiple  services 
which  include  tape  coverage  of  network 
newscasts  from  which  Defense  Department 
excerpts  can  be  extracted,  reproduced  and 
shown  to  Interested  Defense  agencies.  Ex- 
tensive use  Is  made  of  this  facility.  Cost  for 
FY  69:  $43,266.40. 

MAIL  EARLY  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PROJECT 

This  project  produces  a  professional  pack- 
age of  spot  announcements,  film  clips  and 
color  slides  sent  to  over  5,000  radio  and  600 
television  stations  urging  the  public  to  mall 
Christmas  packages  and  cards  to  servicemen 
overseas  In  time  for  delivery  prior  to  Christ- 
mas Day.  The  program  Is  conducted  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Poet  Office  Department. 
Contract  cost:  $9,642.55.  These  funds  do  not 
come  out  of  OASD(PA)  budget.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  general  printing  fund  maintained 
by  OSD.  

Tab  H  to  Encl  1  (Projects  Division) 

1.  aerial  events 
a.  The  Projects  Division  schedules  and  co- 
ordinates all  ap>pearances  by  the  aerial  dem- 


onstration teams:  Thunderblrds  (Air  Force), 
Blue  Angels  (Navy),  and  Golden  Knights 
(Army).  This  Includes  review  of  liability  in- 
surance policies  required  by  the  sponsor  to 
protect  the  Government  and  Insuring  that 
sponsors  pay  associated  costs  such  as  per 
diem  costs  for  team  members.  The  teams  per- 
formed a  total  of  289  times  throughout  the 
country  during  FY  1969. 

b.  All  flyovers  in  the  public  domain  are  au- 
thorized by  this  office  to  insure  compliance 
with  policy.  There  were  217  of  these  during 
FY  1969. 

c.  This  Division  also  authorized  static  dis- 
play of  aircraft  in  102  air  shows  and  fairs 
during  FY  1969. 

2.    SXTRFACE     EVENTS 

This  Division  authorized  military  support 
(musical  and  troop)  for  approximately  4.800 
events  in  the  Washington  area  and  approxi- 
mately 1.400  national  events  elsewhere  dur- 
ing FY  1969.  While  a  complete  listing  of  these 
would  be  difficult  to  compile,  a  list  of  some 
of  the  major  events  during  this  period  Is  at- 
tached together  with  military  participations 
authorized  (Tab  Hi). 

3.    DEFENSE     INDUSTRY    BULLETIN 

This  publication  provides  logistical  In- 
formation on  Department  of  Defense  for 
agencies  of  the  Department  as  well  as  sub- 
scribers In  Industry  upon  request.  Of  the 
25,000  copies  printed  each  month,  15.309  are 
sent  to  outside  subscribers  with  the  re- 
mainder being  distributed  within  the  De- 
partment. The  cost  of  the  publication  is  ap- 
proximately $47,500  annually  and  is  budgeted 
with  the  overall  Defense  printing  costs.  A 
proposal  to  transfer  this  publication  to  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  is  currently  being 
staffed. 

4.    SPEAKERS    BUREAU 

The  Projects  Division  received  a  total  of 
894  requests  for  DOD  speakers  during  FY 
1969  and  provided  492. 

a.  These  requests  were  filled  by  asking 
agencies  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Defense  Agencies,  the  Unified  and  Spec- 
ified Commands,  and  the  Military  Services 
to  fill  specific  requests. 

b.  An  effort  is  made  to  fill  speakers  re- 
quests with  speakers  stationed  nearby  to 
minimize  travel  costs  except  for  forums 
which  are  national  In  scope.  It  would  be  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
speakers'  travel.  In  many  cases  the  sponsor 
provides  transportation,  housing  and  meals. 
Where  travel  costs  are  {Mid  by  the  govern- 
ment they  are  paid  from  travel  funds  avail- 
able to  the  agency  providing  the  speaker. 

c.  Attached  are  copies  of  schedules  of 
major  speaking  engagements  by  DOD  speak- 
ers during  FY  1969  (Tab  H  2) . 

Note:  Except  for  speakers,  all  of  the  units 
committed  to  programs  are  assigned  to  one  of 
the  Services.  Also,  the  Services  provided 
many  of  the  speakers  to  fill  requests  received 
by  this  Directorate. 

Tab  1  TO  Encl  1  (Organizations  Division) 
The  Orgamzatlons  Division  performs  that 
portion  of  the  Directorate  mission  of  main- 
taining liaison  and  serving  as  the  single  of- 
fice of  public  information  liaison  between 
DoD  components  and  national  organizations 
and  groups.  The  Division  has  contact  with 
about  5(X)  organizations  ranging  all  the  way 
from  an  action  once  a  year  to  almost  dally 
contact  with  defense  oriented  groups  such  as 
the  major  veterans  organizations. 

Much  of  the  activity  of  this  Division  con- 
sists of  responding  to  verbal  and  written 
queries  for  information  from  or  on  behalf  of 
organizations.  During  FY  1969,  6.284  Items 
of  routine  correspondence  were  handled.  In 
addition  355  written  queries  from  the  White 
House  and  members  of  Congress  on  behalf  of 
organizations  were  answered.  Tbis  corre- 
spondence covered  a  wide  range  of  defense 
subjects,  examples  of  which  are: 


1.  Requests  for  statements  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  conven- 
tions, meetings,  and  commemoration  of  an- 
niversaries and  other  special  events. 

2.  Requests  for  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  address  or  attend  conven- 
tions and  meetings. 

3.  Requests  for  information  on  obtaining 
ceremonial  rifles  and  surplus  uniforms  by 
veterans  organizations. 

4.  Requests  from  veterans  and  civic  groups 
concerning  procedure  for  obtaining  surplus 
equipment  for  monumental  purposes. 

5.  Queries  from  groups  of  all  types  on  flag 
usage. 

6.  Requests  for  Information  on  sending 
gifts  and  providing  other  support  for  our 
troops  in^letnam. 

7.  Requests  for  speakers,  musical  support 
and  briefings  for  meetings  of  organizations 
and  groups. 

8.  Requests  for  information  from  organi- 
zations and  groups  on  DoD  programs  and 
activities  of  current  Interest,  such  as  ROTC, 
all  volunteer  force  and  Project  100,000. 

This  Division  malls  Department  of  Defense 
material  of  interest  to  outside  organizations 
to  a  total  of  287  organizations  which  have 
Indicated  an  interest  in  receipt  of  this  mate- 
rial. These  organizations  are  queried  an- 
nually to  determine  if  they  desire  to  continue 
receiving  such  material.  Material  mailed  con- 
sists of  significant  spee<die8  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  other  high  officials.  It  also 
includes  items  of  current  Interest  such  as  the 
annual  Secretary  of  Defense  posture  state- 
ment, announcement  of  award  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  casualty  reports  and  fact  sheets  on 
support  of  our  troops  overseas.  Mailing  of 
material  is  done  on  a  selective  basis  to  those 
organizations  having  particvUar  Interest  in 
spedflc  material.  Fy>r  example  a  speech  on 
ROTC  would  be  mailed  to  veterans  groups 
and  other  defense  oriented  organizations  and 
to  educational  organizations. 

The  Division  provides  briefings  and  tours 
In  the  Pentagon  on  request  from  organiza- 
tions. These  briefings  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
defense  subjects  as  requested.  During  VY  1969 
over  5,000  persons  attended  Inlefings  ar- 
ranged and  coordinated  by  the  Division. 

Sp>eclfic  examples  of  assistance  provided  to 
organizations  of  various  types  during  FY 
I960  Include  the  following: 

1.  Support  for  the  Senate  Youth  Program 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun- 
dation. This  included  providing  military  offi- 
cers as  escorts  for  the  participants,  providing 
a  half  day  briefing  at  the  Pentagon  on  the 
organization  and  functions  of  DoD,  arranging 
visits  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers 
and  the  Kennedy  Grave,  and  providing 
patriotic  programs  by  mlllt^  musical  groups 
for  banquets  for  the  group. 

2.  Coordinating  the  visit  of  the  new  na- 
tional oommander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  the  Pacific  Including  Vietnam.  As- 
sistance included  arranging  military  brief- 
ings as  desired.  All  travel  and  accomodations 
were  arranged  by  and  paid  for  by  the  orga- 
nization. 

3.  Providing  Pentagon  military  briefings 
for  a  series  of  groups  of  business  executives 
attending  seminars  sponsored  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  on  Federal  Government 
operations. 

4.  Providing  a  Pentagon  briefing  for  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  winners  In  the  annual 
briefing  sponsored  by  the  Vet«ans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

5.  Providing  Pentagon  briefings  for  tbe 
American  Legion  Boys  Nation  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  Girls  Nation. 

6.  Providing  convention  support  for  the 
American  Legion  national  convention.  This 
Included  bands,  marching  units  and  color 
guards  from  the  Services  for  the  convention 
psirade;  providing  General  Westmoreland. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  as  a  convention  speaker 
coordinating  Air  Force  briefings  for  tbe  orga- 
nization's National  Security  Commission 
(done  on  a  rotational  basis  among  the  Serv- 
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Ices  «ach  year);  and  providing  briefings  for 
the  Na^nal  Security  Commission  as  re- 
questttKon  other  military  subjects  of  par- 
ticular Interest  at  the  time. 

7.  Arranged  for  a  group  from  the  Toung 
Presidents  Organisation  to  attend  Brass 
Strike  exercise  at  Fort  Bragg  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

8.  Arranged  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
address  the  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation's annual  dinner. 

9.  Provided  DoD  briefings  for  groups  spon- 
sored by  the  Presidential  Classroom  for 
Young  Americans. 

10.  Assisted  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  United  States  Jaycees 
and  Lions  International  In  establishing  a 
veterans  assistance  program. 

11.  Provided  the  DoD  portion  of  the  D.C. 
Urban  Service  Corps  program.  Widening 
Horizons,  which  is  designed  to  provide  sum- 
mer orientation  activities  for  school  children 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  This  consisted 
of  a  weekly  visit  to  a  military  Installation 
in  the  Washington  area  for  an  average  of 
300  children. 

Note:  As  noted  In  the  activities  of  the 
Projects  Division  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
duplication  In  the  reports  submitted  by  the 
Service9,_In  addition  to  troop  and  speaker 
siippor^  Ibe  Organizations  Division  queries 
the  Service  concerned  to  provide  Information 
concerning  that  Service  to  answer  queries 
from  organizations. 

Tab  J  TO  Encl  1  ( DraacTORATT  for  Plans  and 
Programs) 
The  Directorate  for  Plans  and  Programs  is 
divided   organizationally   into   three   groups 
whose  activities  are  described  below: 

1.  Director's  Group — Acts  as  the  principal 
assistant  and  advisor  to  the  ASD(PA)  in  the 
area  of  planning  and  programming  world- 
wide public  affairs  activities.  Proposes  new 
or  revised  public  affairs  policies  when  re- 
quired. Supervises  and  directs  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Directorate  and  monitors  and 
controls  all  correspondence  to  and  from  the 
Directorate. 

2.  Programs  and  Studies  Group — Formu- 
lates broad  and  continuing  public  affairs 
program  and  policy  guidance  applicable  to 
DoD  components  and  Insures  that  such  guid- 
ance Is  fully  coordinated  with  other  appro- 
priate government  agencies.  Maintains  liai- 
son with  appropriate  elements  of  OSD,  JCS, 
Military  Departments,  and  other  agencies  of 
the  government  to  develop  information 
about  planned  activities  with  public  affairs 
Impllmations  and  to  determine— or  formu- 
late when  none  exists — government  policy 
on  public  affairs  matters  involving  DoD  and 
the  Military  Services.  Monitors  currency  of 
OSD  pubUc  affairs  issuances  and  prepares 
changes  or  new  Issuances  as  appropriate. 
Assists  unified  and  specified  command  public 
affairs  officers  by  keeping  them  informed  of 
all  seat-of-govemment  matters  that  may 
affect  public  affairs  in  their  areas.  Assists 
unified  and  specified  oonunanders  on 
manning  requirements  in  their  public  af- 
fairs offices.  Arranges  OSD  conferences  of 
unified  and  specified  command  public  af- 
falA  officers  In  Washington,  and  monitors 
annual  staff  visits  to  the  commands  by 
OASD(PA)  staff  team. 

3.  Plans  Group — Maintains  liaison  with 
public  affairs  offices  In  the  unified  and  spe- 
cified commands  and  monitors  their  imple- 
mentation of  polloles  and  guidances  issued 
by  the  ASD(PA).  Reviews  public  affairs  por- 
tions of  contlngence,  field  exercise,  and  op- 
eration plans  of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands  and  formulates  or  approves  guid- 
ance after  securing  complete  and  careful  co- 
ordination with  State  and  other  Interested 
government  agencies.  Stays  abreast  of  devel- 
opments within  assigned  command  areas  by 
reviewing  all  State  and  Defense  message 
traffic  referring  to  the  area;  Identifies  poten- 
tial public  affairs  problems  and  develops  and 
coordinates  courses  of  action  to  solve  them; 


Insures  that  other  OASD(PA)  and  Service 
Information  offices  are  provided  copies  of 
such  traffic  in  a  timely  fashion.  Participates 
in  staff  visits  to  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands. Monitors  the  operation  of  the  De- 
fense Information  School.  Serves  as  point  of 
contact  for  respective  single-Service  matters 
and  develops  ASD(PA)  position  on  single- 
Service  public  affairs  problems. 

The  planning  function  In  this  Directorate 
is  not  normally  accomplished  by  the  formal 
preparation  of  plans.  1%  Is  more  a  matter  of 
developing,  in  conjunction  with  other  DoD 
elements  and  other  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment, public  affairs  courses  of  action  In  con- 
nection with  the  situations — actual  or 
potential — that  may  require  some  action  to 
be  taken.  A  large  part  of  the  activity  consists 
of  telephone  and  cable  traffic  and  direct, 
personal  liaison  with  State  Department  pub- 
lic affairs  officers  and  officials  of  the  U8IA. 
Only  two  actual  public  affairs  plans  have 
been  produced  in  the  past  year: 

1.  avll  Disturbance  Public  Affairs  Plan. 
31  October  1968. 

2.  Public  Affairs  Plan  for  NATO's  20th  An- 
niversary Year.  4  April  1968. 

(From  the  Washington  Star. 

Nov.  12,  1969] 

Defense  Chiefs  Carry  Message  to  CmzENRT 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

While  President  Nixon  has  been  seeking 
support  for  his  efforts  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war.  high  ranking  Pentagon  officers  have 
been  out  giving  the  word  to  the  "silent  ma- 
jority." 

In  an  almost  steady  stream,  they  have 
been  speaking  to  Rotary  Clubs,  to  Reserve 
Officers  meetings,  at  ship  launchlngs  and 
almost  anywhere  a  responsive  audience 
might  be  expected  to  gather. 

Frequently  they  have  taken  a  tough  line — 
using  language  more  forceful  then  that  of 
the  President  and  even  outdoing  Vice  Pres- 
ident Spiro  T.  Agnew  on  occasion  according 
to  a  spot  check  of  speeches  delivered  over 
the  last  two  months. 

Speaking  to  the  Association  of  the  TT.S. 
Army  here  on  Oct.  15.  for  example,  Oeneral 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  staff,  referred  caustically  to  "groups 
of  interminably  vocal  youngsters,  strangers 
alike  to  soap  and  reason  ..." 

GENERAI<  FATIGTTEO 

"For  my  part,  I  must  confess  to  a  bit  of 
fatigue  on  this  score  when  new  words  are 
produced,  most  often  by  the  'academic-Jour- 
nalistic complex'  which  describe  vacclla- 
tlon  as  being  fiexlble  and  nervousness  as 
being  compassionate." 

But  the  occasion  which  Wheeler  spoke 
clearly  implies  a  distinction  between  vari- 
ous forms  of  dissent.  He  was  speaking  In 
honor  of  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  former  U.S.  nego- 
tiator In  Paris  and  now  a  prominent  critic 
of  American  policy  In  Vietnam. 

By  far  the  most  prolific  speechmaker  Is 
Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  assistant  commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  who  delivers  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  the  same  basic  speech 
and  average  of  better  then  twice  a  week 
to  such  groups  as  the  Rotary  Club  of  Pens- 
acola,  Fla..  (Oct.  21)  and  the  Florida  State 
convention  of  the  American  Red  Cross  (Oct. 
10). 

"In  the  past  year,  over  10,000  Americans 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam,"  he  told  the 
Red  Cross.  "Those  who  dissent  may  not  have 
fired  the  rifle  or  thrown  the  grenade.  But  they 
must  bear  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
losses  of  those  gallant  Americans. 

'BACKBONE'    HAILED 

"Our  young  Americans  In  Vietnam  may  not 
be  a  part  of  our  nation's  loose  tongue — ^but 
they  certainly  have  proven  themselves  to  be 
a  vital  part  of  our  strong  backbone." 

In  his  Pensacola  speech,  he  phrased  It 
slightly  differently : 

"There  Is  an  old  saying  that  'talk  Is  cheap.' 


Well,  this  past  year  over  10,000  Americans 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam.  That  loss  Is  the 
price  of  irresponsible  talk  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  It  Isn't  cheap." 

On  Nov.  6,  speaking  to  the  Annapolis 
Rotary  Club,  Walt,  who  commanded  the  Ma- 
rines in  Vietnam  for  two  years,  reflected  the 
themes  of  the  President's  speech  three  days 
before — ^and  added  to  it. 

"Those  who  are  in  positions  of  authority 
Icnow  the  potential  cost  of  a  premature  pull- 
out,"  he  said.  "They  know  that  the  blood  of 
mUlions  of  Vietnamese  would  be  on  their 
hands  .  .  ." 

"Our  premature,  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
would  become  a  major  victory  for  the  forces 
of  International  communism." 

On  Oot.  14,  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman  Jr., 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  spoke  to 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Memphis. 

He  drew  a  line  between  the  "doves — gentle 
people  who  have  never  seen  war,  or  terror," 
and  the  "antl-everythlng  organizations 
who  .  .  .  have  waved  the  flag  of  the  enemy, 
burned  our  own  flag,  practiced  violence,  and 
preached  their  own  war  as  a  means  to  de- 
stroy our  present  society." 

In  general,  the  professional  military  men 
tend  to  see  the  threat  of  communism  as 
somewhat  more  menacing  than  many  po- 
litical leaders. 

Speaking  at  the  launching  of  a  destroyer 
named  for  his  father,  Adm.  John  S.  McCain 
Jr.,  commander  of  the  Pacific  command,  said 
Sept.  6  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard : 

"What  we  do  here  today  Is  related  to  a 
subject  that  should  be  of  direct  concern  to 
every  American.  That  topic  Is  the  threat  of 
aggressive  communism  as  it  affects  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  American  national  security. 

THREAT   RAISED 

"We  must  be  aware  of  the  continuing 
threat  which  our  country  faces  from  the 
ambitions,  goals  and  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist world.  This  Is  a  real  threat  and  a 
stark  truth  that  we  must  recognize  if  there 
is  to  be  peace." 

The  message  that  all  the  speeches  have 
been  trying  to  convey  was  probably  sununed 
up  by  Walt  In  his  talk  to  the  Annapolis 
Rotarians : 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  is  being 
done  to  bring  the  war  to  a  Just  and  honor- 
able conclusion.  A  conclusion  which  will  let 
the  South  Vietnamese  decide  their  own  fu- 
ture— a  conclusion  which  will  allow  us  to 
withdraw  our  troops — a  conclusion  which  will 
bring  home  all  our  prisoners  of  war. 

"We  need  your  support  In  our  effort.  We 
need  your  patience.  We  need  your  persever- 
ance. We  need  to  hear  your  voices  speak  out 
on  behalf  of  our  President." 

Mr.  F^LBRIGHT.  There  are  three 
public  relations  programs  which  I  be- 
lieve deserve  special  concern. 

The  Defense  Department  has  extraor- 
dinary resources  that  permit  it  with 
ease  to  transport  and  entertain  visitors 
at  various  installations  aroimd  the  coun- 
try. By  going  out  into  the  community, 
picking  local  leadership  personnel,  flying 
them  to  military  facilities  and  briefing 
them  on  specific,  chosen  activities,  the 
Defense  Department  is  able  to  propa- 
gandize, and  influence  attitudes  toward 
their  activities. 

Each  service  has  its  own  civilian  tour 
program,  but  the  most  prestigious  of 
them  is  the  Joint  Civilian  Orientation 
Conference — an  8-day  cross  country 
tour  for  70  civilians — run  by  the  OflQce 
of  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Department's 
description  of  this  program;  its  recorded 
costs — although  I  note  transportation 
charges  for  the  past  2  years  have  been 
dropped  since  military  transportation  is 
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Mr  James  E.  Stokes,  President,  Stokes  and 
Company,  333  Logan  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

80203.  .^ 

Mr  Edward  Frank  Stoltz,  President,  De- 
pendable Auto  Sales,  2845  North  Cicero  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois  60641. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Strasenburgh.  President, 
Strasenburgh  Laboratories,  P.O.  Box  1710, 
Rochester.  New  York  14603. 

Mr.  Andrew  E.  Svenson,  Author  and  Part- 
ner, Stratemeyer  Syndicate,  619  Main  Street, 
East  Orange.  New  Jersey  07018. 

Mr  Wesley  A.  Taylor,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders, 
1612  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Mr.  Lyman  M.  Tondel,  Jr.,  President,  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  62  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

Mr.  Joseph  Varga,  Director  of  Advertising, 
Army  Times  Publishing  Company,  476  School 
Street,  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

Mr  William  S.  Waldrlp.  Jr..  Vice  President. 
CA  EXWA.  Aptdo  5338.  Caracas.  Venezuela. 

Mr  Charles  B.  West,  President,  West  Lum- 
ber Company,  1491  Piedmont  Avenue,  NE., 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309. 

Mr  Vernon  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  Community 
Relations  Manager-,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  225  N.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago, 
nilnois  60606.  ,    »wt 

Mr  J.  Albert  WoU,  General  Counsel,  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


ings.  Again,  because  of  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  available  to  them,  the  mili- 
tary services  can  provide  speakers  easily 
if  they  so  desire — and  those  speakers  can 
have  great  influence  in  promoting  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  At  this  point  as  an 
example  I   ask   imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
extensive  speaking  tours  made  by  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  beginning  Au- 
gust 7,  1968.  and  running  through  May 
of  this  year,  which  totaled  59  separate 
engagements.  This  is  quite  a  schedule  for 
a  professional  soldier  whose  mission  was 
to  act  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  I 
also  would  like  to  insert  a  recent  story 
in  the  Washington  Star  which  describes 
the  organization  and  direction  of  this 
speechmaklng. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
story  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  good  number  of 
the  conference  members,  from  their  job 
titles  alone,  would  appear  to  be  already 
familiar  with  Defense  activities  and  no 
doubt  assist  in  Influencing  the  views  of 
their  fellow  participants. 

A  second  program  which  I  believe 
needs  to  be  singled  out  is  the  speakers, 
particularly  military  men,  supplied  by 
the  Defense  Department  to  public  meet- 


Spebcbes  Made  bt  General  Westmoreland 
August  1968-Mat  1969 

Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa., 
August  7,  1068. 

Command  Chaplains  Conference,  Ft.  Mc- 
Nalr,  DC,  August  12,  1968. 

VFW  Convention,  Detroit,  Mich.,  August 

19,  1968. 

AMVETS  Convention,  New  Orleans,  La., 
August  24,  1968. 

American  Legion.  New  Orleans.  La..  Sep- 
tember 10.  1968. 

Conference  of  American  Armies.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  September  22.  1968. 

Naval  War  College,  Newport.  R.I..  October- 
3. 1968.  ^    7 

Judge  Advocate  Generals  Confei«Xt<». 
Charlottesville.  Va.,  October  7,  1968. 

National  Guard  Association  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  October  10,  1968. 

Industrial  Advisory  Council,  Washington. 
D.C,  October  12,  1968. 

Army  Scientific  Advisory  Panel,  Rock 
Island,   111.,  October  21,   1968. 

Harvard  Business  Club,  Washington,  D.C, 
October  23,  1968. 

Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  24,  1968. 

AUSA.  Washington,  D.C.  October  29.  1968. 

Army  Aviation  Association  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  1,  1968. 

Army  War  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1968. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk,  Va., 

November  7,  1968. 

Army  Officers,  serving  outside  of  DA  in  a 
Joint  Assignment,  Washington,  D.C,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1968. 

Veterans  Day  Homecoming,  Spartanburg, 
S.C,  November  11,  1968. 

Veterans  Day  Homecoming,  Columbia,  S.C, 
November  11,  1968. 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Richmond,  Va.,  November  13,  1968. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond,  Va., 
November  16,  1968. 

American  Ordnance  Association,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  November  18, 1968. 

Holland  Society  of  New  York,  New  York. 
N.Y.,  November  19,  1968. 

Army  Advisory  Panel  or  ROTC  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.  (Pentagon),  November  21, 

1968. 
Union  League,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  November 

26,  1968. 

Army  Commanders  Conference,  Washing- 
ton D.C.  (Pentagon).  December  2-4.  1968. 

Order  of  Lafayette.  New  York.  NY..  De- 
cember 9,  1968. 

National  War  College  tc  Industrtal  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  Ft.  McNalr.  D.C,  De- 
cember 19, 1968. 

PrankUn  Award,  National  Printing  Week, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  14,  1969. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  Midland,  Tex.,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1969. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  January  27.  1969. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Naehvllle.  Tenn., 
February  13.  19«$9. 

Rotary  Club,  Portland.  Oreg.,  January  28, 
1969. 

American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  February  15, 
1969. 

Army  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  Edgewood 
Arsenal.  Md..  February  17.  1969. 

Reserve  Officers  Association  Mld-Wlnter 
Council  Meeting,  Army  Section.  Washington. 
DC.  February  20.  1969. 

Freedom  Studies  Center.  Boston,  Va.,  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1969. 

University  Club  of  New  York.  New  Tork, 
March  8.  1969. 

Army  War  College.  Carlisle,  Pa..  March  11, 
1969. 

Peninsula  Chapter  of  AUSA.  Fort  Eustls, 
Va..  March  18.  1969. 

Washington  Citadel  Club.  Washington. 
D.C.,  March  21.  1969. 

Joint     Meeting,     Fort     Sherldan-Chlcagc 
AUSA  &   Chicago  Association   of  Commerce 
tc  Industry,  Chicago,  111.,  March  24,  1969. 
-  AUaA,  Reno,  Nev.,  March  25  1969. 
^Nevada    Legislature,    Carson    City,    Nev., 
March  26.  1969. 

State   National   Guard   Association   Albu 
querque,  N.  Mex..  March  29,  1969. 

Kansas  State  University.  Manhattan, 
Kans..  April  9.  1969. 

PROJECT  CONCERN.  Worcester.  Mass.. 
April  13,  1969. 

"Old  Guard"  Luncheon,  Ft.  Myer,  Va., 
AprU  17. 1969. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Dinner,  Auburn,  N.Y., 
April  18,  1969. 

MlllUry  Government  Association,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa..  April  26.  1969. 

Air  War  College.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  April 
29.  1969. 

Armed  Forces  Day  Parade  Activities,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  May  16,  1969. 

Valley  Forge  Military  Academy,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  May  18,  1969. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk,  Va., 
May  21,  1969. 

BSA  National  Meeting,  Boston,  Mass., 
May  22.  1969. 

Norwich  University,  ROTC  Graduation, 
Northfleld.  Vt.,  May  24,  1969. 

Order  of  Lafayette,  New  York,  N.Y..  May 
24.  1969. 

Mr.  FOLBRIGHT.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory as  speechmaklng,  but  handled  in  a 
slightly  different  form  are  the  films  pro- 
duced by  the  various  Defense  agencies 
and  made  available  to  the  public.  These 
have  a  propaganda  value  of  their  own 
and  are  so  used.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
Armed  Force  Journal  carried  an  item 
saying  the  Air  Force  has  available  for 
distribution  a  30-minute  film  on  the 
C-5A.  For  years  they  have  been  making 
available  for  public  showing  films  on 
Vietnam  and  communism,  which  in  order 
to  support  the  administration  or  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment's  point  of  view  at  the 
time  usually  distort  key  facts.  This  is  not 
something  new  with  this  administration. 
It  is  something  that  had  been  going  on 
with  a  high  degree  of  development  prior 
to  this  administration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  this  statement  a  list  of  Armed  Forces 
films  available  to  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori),  as 
follows : 


Li9r  or  Available  Films 

AKXBICA'S  CKmCS  ABROAD 

(AFIP-137,  MD-6982eh,  20  minutes) 
This  film — a  dramatic,  amusing  series  of 
vignettes — shows  how  U.S.  personnel  over- 
seas can  counter  criticism  of.  and  answer 
questions  about,  the  United  States.  Supple- 
mented by  Mlm  Information  Guide. 

GERMANY,   POSTWAR 

(AFIF-104.  MD-6962da,  25  minutes) 
This  forceful  documentary  contrasts  the 
prosperity  and  freedom  In  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  since  1945  with  the  drab- 
ness  of  Soviet-controlled  East  Germany.  1960. 

CERMANT,   TOUR  LEGAL  STATUS  IN  THE  FEDZaiAL 
REPUBLIC  OF 

(AFIP-92.  MD-6962CO.  50  minutes) 
Concerns  the  rights,  obligations,  and  con- 
duct of  members  of  a  foreign  force  in  the 
Federal   Republic  of  Germany.   1959. 

KOREA:    BATTLEGROUND    FOR   LIBERTY 

(AFIF-106,  MD-6962dc.  50  minutes — color) 
A  preview  of  the  duty   they  may  expect 
In  the  X^nd  of  the  Morning  Calm  Is  offered 
U.S.  servicemen  en  route  to  Korea.  Supple- 
mented by  Film  Information  Guide.  1961. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

(AFIF-113,  MI>-6962dJ,  25  minutes) 
Examines  the  exotic  and  turbulent  lands 
south  of  our  border — and  the  dynamic 
changes  taking  place  in  them.  Reviews  the 
geographical,  economic,  and  political  factors 
that  affect  the  lives  of  the  200  million  citi- 
zens of  the  20  countries.  Shows  the  role  of 
the  United  States  In  developing  these  na- 
tions, and  Conununlst  Infiltration  attempts. 
1961. 

SPAIN,   YOU   IN 

(AFTP,  MD-6962cq,  27  minutes) 
This  filmed  tour  of  colorful  Spain  ac- 
quaints viewers  with  the  country  and  Its 
I>eople.  Major  Air  Force  and  Navy  bases  are 
visited  for  a  look  into  homes,  shops,  and  rec- 
reation facilities.  1960. 

TAIWAN:    ISLAND  OF  FREEDOM 

(AFIF-103,  MD-6962oa,  28  minutes — color) 
This  portrait  of  Taiwan,  narrated  by  Glenn 
Ford,  presents  the  people  and  their  way  of 
life  and  shows  the  Importance  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  as  a  bulwark  of  freedom  in  Asia. 
Supplemented  by  Film  Information  Guide. 
1960. 

THAILAND 

(AFIF-162,  MD-6962fg,  20  minutes) 
Produced  to  orient  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  the  modern  history,  military  forces, 
treaty  agreements,  economic  problems,  and 
geographic  areas  of  Thailand.  Also  depicts 
Communist  attempts  against  the  freedom  of 
Thailand,  and  the  military  help  this  coun- 
try receives  from  members  of  the  SEIATO 
organization.  Supplemented  by  Film  Infor- 
mation Guide.  1967. 

AGGRESSION,    THE    ANATOMY    OF 

(AFIF-108,  MD-6962de,  28  minutes) 
Shows  specific  examples  of  Communist  ag- 
gression since  World  War  II  and  measures  by 
the  United  States  to  counter  these  moves. 
1961. 

COMMUNIST   EUROPE 

(AFIF-107,  MD-696add,  18  minutes) 
Examinee  Communist  countries  of  Eu- 
rope— Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, Albania,  Bulgaria,  East  Germany,  and 
Yugoslavia — and  shows  their  similarities  and 
differences,  1961. 

COMMUNIST   TARGET — YOUTH 

(AFIP-116,  MI>-6962dm,  31  minutes) 
Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  F.  Carroll,  Director,  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  narrates  this  film, 
which  concerns  the  Red  design  for  youth. 


both  within  and  beyond  Soviet  borders. 
Shows  Communist  training  techniques, 
which  start  at  an  early  age.  1962. 

RED   CHINA 

(AFIF-133,  MD-6962ed,  21  minutes) 
The  film  Is  the  sequel  to  AFIF-97,  also 
titled  "Red  China."  It  provides  a  more  re- 
cent look  at  Communist  China — Its  economy, 
culture,  position  as  a  new  atomic  power,  and 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
scenes  photographed  by  a  camera  team  from 
India.  Supplemented  by  Film  Information 
Guide.  1965. 

RED    CHINESE    BATTLE    PLAN 

(APIF-158,  20  minutes) 
This  timely  documentary  film  traces  the 
history  of  China  from  ancient  days  to  mod- 
em times.  Particular  stress  is  placed  on  the 
sequence  of  events  and  the  techniques  of  the 
Communist  takeover  of  mainland  China. 
Supplemented  by  Film  Information  Guide 
1967. 

ROAD    TO    THE    WALL 

(APIP-119,  MI>-6962dp,  33  minutes) 
James  Cagney  narrates  this  documentary 
on  modem  communism.  The  film  traces  the 
bloody  events  that  brought  communism  to 
power  In  Russia  and  other  countries,  sup- 
pressing liberty  with  a  wall  of  communism. 
1962. 

U.S.S.R.,    A    STUDY    OF   THE 

(AFIF-105,  MD-6962db,  30  minutes) 

Explores  the  Soviet  Union  in  depth — its 
history  and  expansion,  culture  and  philoso- 
phy, and  advances  In  science  and  education. 
1960. 

ASIA:    THE    CRUCIAL    ARENA 

(AFIF-161,  MD-6962ff,  20  minutes) 
Explores  U.S.  policy  In  Asia.  Supplemented 
by  Film  Information  Guide.  1966. 

BERLIN    DUTY 

(AFMR-d31,  10  minutes) 
Shows  American  and  other  NATO  forces 
going  about  their  duties  of  protecting  the 
security  of  Berlin.  A  parade  of  American. 
British,  and  French  units  signifies  the  detw- 
mlnatlon  of  the  West  not  to  yield  to  Soviet 
pressures.  1964. 

CHALLENGE    OP    IDEAS,    THE 

(APIF-98,  MD-6962CU,  31  minutes) 
The  Ideological  struggle  between  the  Free 
World  and  the  Communist  bloc  Is  discussed 
by  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow,  narrator,  with 
Lowell  Thomas,  Helen  Hayes,  and  others. 
1961. 

COMMUNISM 

(AFIF-165,  MD-6962fJ,  30  minutes) 
The  purpose  of  this  film  Is  to  present  a 
basic  orientation  as  to  the  origins,  objectives, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses  of  the  system  we 
know  as  communism.  Supplemented  by  Film 
Information  Guide.  1967. 

freedom's  frontieb 
(APMR-671,  MD-7281gb,  7  minutes) 
A  look  at  Korea  today — our  military  pos- 
tiire  and  the  troops  who  still  man  the  demil- 
itarized zone  that  separates  North  and  South 
Korea.  1966. 

JUNK    NAVY 

(AFMR-652,  MD-7281fl,  10  minutes) 
The  story  of  the  junk  patrol  of  the  coastal 
waters  off  Vietnam  by  U.S.  Navy  advisers  and 
Vietnamese  crews.  1966. 

KOREAN    armistice 

(AFIF-96,  MD-6962CS,  23  minutes) 

Explains  the  Korean  armistice  terms,  show- 
ing in  detail  what  Is  required  of  us  and  the 
responslblUtles  of  the  U.N.  Command.  The 
film  win  help  those  who  serve  In  Korea 
understand  our  mission  there  and  give  all 
Service  people  a  clear  picture  of  a  unique 
situation.  1961. 


line  is  drawn,  the 
(APMR-642,  MD-7281ey,  20  minutes) 
This  inspiring  story  of  Capt.  James  P. 
SprulU,  USA.- who  was  kUled  while  on  duty  \n 
Vietnam,  is  based  on  his  letters  home.  It 
covers  his  experiences  in  Vietnam  and  hU 
view  of  the  Issues  at  stake  there.  Supple- 
mented by  Film  Information  Guide.  1965. 

MONTAGNARD 

(AFMR-638,  MD-7281  eu,  10  minutes) 
Provides  a  gUmpse  of  Vietnam's  mountain 
people  and  shows  their  role  In  the  current 
struggle.  American  efforts  to  enlist  them  as 
fighters  are  depicted  as  the  story  unfolds. 
1965. 

NATION    BUILDS   UNDER    FIRE,    A 

(AFIF-160,  MD-6962fe,  32  minutes) 
Report  on  the  nonmlUtary  struggle  in 
South  Vietnam — to  build  a  modem,  demo- 
cratic nation  even  while  resisting  aggression. 
Narrated  by  John  Wayne.  Supplemented  by 
Film  Information  Guide.  1966. 

RED    NIGHTMARE 

(AFIF-142,  MD-6962em,  25  minutes) 
An  adaptation  of  the  film,  "Freedom  and 
You,"  this  deals  with  the  nightmare  situation 
of  an  American  citizen  who  finds  himself  in 
a  Communist  village  and  Is  rudely  awakened 
to  his  civic  responsibilities.  1965. 
third  challenge:  unconventional  warfare, 
the 
(AFIP-123,  MD-6962dt,  45  minutes — color) 
Insurgency    and    America's    capability    to 
counter  it  are  examined  closely  In  this  hard^j 
hitting  film  which  also  touches  on  our  capa* 
blllty  of  waging  nuclear  and  conventional 
warfare.  1963. 

unique  war,  the 
(APIF-153.  MD-€962ex,  30  minutes) 
Deals  with  a  unique  aspect  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam — the  necessity  for  the  forces  de- 
fending South  Vietnam  to  win  the  support 
of  the  people  of  the  countryside  as  a  part  of 
their  tactical  operations.  Supplemented  by 
Film  Information  Guide.  1966. 


WAR    AND    ADVICE 

(AFMR-624,  MD-7281eg,  20  minutes) 
Concerns  the  guerrilla  warfare  In  Vietnam 
and  the  role  of  the  U.S.  forces  engaged  with 
Vietnamese  troops  as  observers  and  Instruc- 
tors. Supplemented  by  Film  Information 
Guide.  1964. 

WHY    VIETNAM 

(AnF-149.  MD-6962et.  32  minutes) 
Outlines  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam as  stated  to  the  Nation  and  world  by 
the  President.  Shows  how  our  commitment 
has  expanded — ^from  providing  supplies  to 
military  advisers  to  combat  forces — in  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  challenge  of  the  Com- 
munists. Supplemented  by  Film  Information 
Guide.  1966. 

KEEPING   INFORMED 

(AFIF-112,  MD-6962di.  20  minutes) 
This  brief  story  of  how  our  Armed  Forces 
have  been  kept  infwmed  Includes  the  early 
views  of  Tom  Paine  and  General  Washington 
and  traces  the  history  of  troop  information 
from  Its  beginning  in  the  Civil  War  to  the 
present  time.  1962. 

MILITART  ASSISTANCE  IN  CIVIL  DISASTERS 

(AnF-89,  MD-6962C1,  30  minutes) 
Shows  how  the  military  acts  when  disaster 
strikes  a  civilian  community — In  this  case, 
Cummlngs  City.  Brlefiy  reviews  the  role  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
In  natural  disasters.  1958. 

NOT   FOR   CONQUEST 

(AFMR-660,  MI>-7281fg,   10  minutes) 

This  film  gives  an  overview  of  the  role  the 

Department  of  Defense  plays  In  acting  as  a 

power  for  peace.  The  general  makeup  of  all 

Service  components  In  terms  of  their  readi- 


ness to  respond  to  any  worldwide  situation  is 
graphically  shown.  1967. 

ONE   FORCE  \ 

(AFIF-136,  MD-6962eg,  20  mmutes) 
Shows  how  men  and  women  In  the  mili- 
tary Services  with  different  ethnic  origins  are 
welded  into  one  force  dedicated  to  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  the  Nation.  Supple- 
mented by  Film  Information  Guide.  1964. 

PARTNERS    IN    FREEDOM 

(AFIF-135,  MD-6962ef,  22  minutes) 
Shows  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
doing  their  jobs  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
during  1963.  Includes  shots  of  Operation  Big 
Lift,  the  fieets  at  sea,  mercy  missions,  and 
scenes  In  Vietnam,  Korea,  and  Berlin.  Sup- 
plemented by  Film  Information  Guide.  1964. 

UNITED  STATES  STRIKE  COMMAND.  THE 

(APIF-164,  MD-6962fi,  20  minutes — color) 
Stresses   the  importance   to  the  Nation's 
defense  structure  of  the  United  States  Strike 
Command  (USSTRICOM).  Supplemented  by 
Film  Information  Guide.  1967. 

ARCHITECTS    OF    PEACE 

(AFIP-109,  MD-«962df,  28  minutes) 
Examines  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
State,  particularly  Its  growing  scope  and  Im- 
pact in  international  diplomacy.  Opening 
with  a  statetment  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  the  film  shows  how  State  Department 
offices  and  diplomats  around  the  world  are 
working  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  In- 
ternational Issues.  1961. 

SOUTHEAST    ASIA,     BACKGROUND 

(AFIP-121,  MD-6962dr,  28  minutes) 
Against  the   background  of  events  since 
World  War  II,  the  film  portrays  the  present 
military  and  political  situation  of  Thailand, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam.  1962. 

SOUTHEAST    ASIA,    OUTLOOK 

(APIF-169,  20  minutes) 
A  capsule  look  at  the  nations  that  form 
the  Southeast  Asia  complex;  their  problems, 
their  aspirations,  and  their  hopes  for  the 
future.  Supplemented  by  Film  Information 
Guide.  1967. 


Mrf  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally. I  would  like  to  discuss  what  I  con- 
sider the  most  disturbing  of  the  Office 
of  Secretary  of  Defense's  public  affairs 
programs — the  V-series  newsfilms. 

The  Defense  Department  has  had  five 
service-supported  camera  crews  in  Viet- 
nam since  1966  whose  job — according  to 
the  Department — "is  to  document,  for 
release  to  national  television,  the  feature 
aspects  of  the  military  participation  in 
Southeast  Asia  often  Ignored  or  bypassed 
by  national  media  film  crews  because  of 
the  pressure  of  hard  news  events.  They 
are  not  in  competition  with  the  civilian 
media.  Rather,  they  supplement  the 
coverage  by  major  networks.  The  high 
usage  of  the  material  produced  by  these 
teams  is  indicative  of  the  efifectlveness  of 
their  efforts." 

What  justification  or  legal  authority  is 
there  for  the  Defense  Department  to  go 
Into  the  business  of  putting  out  news- 
film  on  the  "feature  aspects  of  the  mili- 
tary participation  in  Southeast  Asia"? 

Why  should  MACV  have  control  over 
five  military  camera  crews  in  Vietnam— 
a  number  I  am  told  that  equals  that  of 
at  least  one  major  network — to  put  out 
film  stories  for  home  consumptlwi  that 
"suw>lement  the  coverage  by  major  net- 
works?" 

Just  h»w  much  usage  Is  "high  usage?' 

I  ask  these  questlcms  here  and  at  the 
same  time  I  have  forwarded  them  by  let- 


ter to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Perhaps 
Vice  President  Agnew,  who  last  week  ap- 
pealed to  the  networks  to  put  on  differ- 
ent OHnmentators,  has  not  felt  the 
necessity  to  complann  about  the  TV  cov- 
erage from  Vietnam  because  he  knows 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  it  was  emanat- 
ing directly  from  administration  sources 
in  Vietnam.  In  all  fairness  I  should  note 
that  this  progrsun  was  begun  imder  the 
previous  administration.  I  bring  it  to  the 
special  attention  of  the  public  today, 
however,  because  it  complements  so  well 
itie  thrust  of  the  Vice  President's  recent 
remarks. 

What  sort  of  stories  are  being  produced 
by  Defense  Department  film  crews  in 
Vietnam  that  are  "ignored  or  bypassed" 
by  the  network  film  crews?  How  accu- 
rately do  they  present  the  Vietnam  story? 

According  to  information  I  received, 
some  118  were  turned  out  last  year.  I 
have  summaries  of  three  of  these  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record.  As  I  view  them,  all  have 
a  propaganda  rather  than  a  journalistic 
thrust. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thai  Medical  Company  Trains  for  Vhtnam 
Duty 

(Official    U.S.   Army   Film   Released   by  the 

Department  of  Defense) 

July  1,  1969 

rootage:    129'   16mm  Color  Master 

Time:  3:35 

Since  mld-AprU  of  thte  year,  A  Company 

of   the   Royal    Thai    Army    Volunteer   Force 

(RTAVF)     Division    Medical    Battalion    has 

been  training  to  replace  a  sUter  company 

presently    on    operations    with    Thailand's 

"Black   Panther"    Division   in   the   Republic 

of  Vietnam. 

During  a  field  training  exercise  held  June 
4-6,  1969,  the  company  supported  an  RTAVF 
Infantry  battalion  engaged  In  simulated 
combat  near  Kanchanaburl,  Thailand,  ap- 
proximately 125  miles  northeast  of  Bangkok. 
The  medical  unit's  mission  during  the 
exercise  was  to  provide  emergency  medical 
treatment  to  all  types  of  simulated  casualties. 
Most  of  the  78  men  of  the  medical  com- 
pany had  little  or  no  prior  medical  training 
before  April.  The  non-commlssloned  officers, 
foui  doctors  and  American  advisors  are  teach- 
ing the  enlisted  men  to  be  medical  assistants, 
operating  room  specialists,  medical  aidmen 
and  litter  bearers. 

As  the  "casualties"  are  brought  In  from  the 
battle  area  of  the  exercise,  the  medical  per- 
sonnel examine  the  paUents  and  determine 
the  extent  of  the  wounds.  Those  who  need 
immediate  life-saving  treatment  receive  It 
at  the  field  instaUatlon.  They  are  eventually 
transferred  to  a  mobile  or  fixed  field  hospital 
further  to  the  rear.  .,™v^»n« 

Medical  Civic  Action  Program  (MEDCAP) 
training  Is  also  undertaken  by  the  unit. 

In  areas  around  Kanchanaburl,  clvlUans 
needing  or  desiring  medical  attention  look 
forward  to  the  visit  of  the  MEDCAP  team. 

The  doctor  with  the  team  diagnoses  and 
treats  many  Ulnesses  and  injuries  during  the 
short   visit   to  the  village. 

Medicines  are  distributed  by  medical  as- 
sistants who  are  part  of  the  MEDCAP  team. 
This  training,  along  with  the  combat  pre- 
paredness the  unit  has  undergone  for  the 
past  few  months,  will  qualify  the  men  for 
Vietnam  duty  later  thU  year. 

SEQUENCES 

Footage  and  video 
7    (a)    Jeep  ambulance  brings  simulated 
casualties  to  field  clearing  statton. 
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16  (b)  Medics  carry  "casualty"  Into  hos- 
pital on  stretcher. 

26  (c)  Medics  In  clearing  station  examine 
and  treat  "casualties." 

19  (d)  "Patient"  evacuated  by  ambulance 
to  rear  hospital. 

10  (e)  Civilian  woman  brings  child  for 
treatment  by  MEDCAP  team. 

2  (f)  Patients  await  turn  to  be  examined 
by  doctor. 

12  (g)  Doctor  examining  child. 
3(h)  Women  waiting  to  see  doctor. 
3(1)  Doctor  examining  women. 

3  (J)  Patients  waiting  to  see  doctor. 
9  (k)  Old  man  examined  by  doctor. 
8(1)  Doctor  examining  old  woman. 

11  (m)  Medical  assistants  preparing  pre- 
scriptions. 

Note  to  editors:  Please  credit  Department 
of  Defense  In  title  or  commentary. 

This  motion  film  released  to  NBC-TV  Is  for 
duplication  and  distribution  to  Interested  TV 
and  newsreel  pool  members.  It  Is  to  be  for- 
warded within  72  hours  to:  Deluxe  Labora- 
tories, 850  Tenth  Ave..  New  York  City  10019, 
telephone  Circle  7-3320,  where  It  will  be 
available  to  non-pool  members  and  other 
authorized  agencies  which  make  satisfactory 
financial  arrangements  with  Deluxe  Labora- 
tories. The  original  release  film  must  not  be 
cut  In  ail^nnanner. 

U.S.  Army's  2nd  Brigade,  9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision,   Conducts   Operation    in    Mekong 

Delta  of  Sodth  Vietnam 

(Official  U.S.  Army  Film  Released  by  the 

Department  of  Defense) 

June  25, 1969 

Footage:  72'  16mm  Color  Master 

•nme :  2 :00 

It  was  recently  announced  that  the  U.S. 
Army's  2nd  Brigade,  9th  Infantry  Division, 
would  be  one  of  the  first  American  units  to 
leave  South  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  25.000- 
man  troop  redeployment  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

This  film  shows  a  unit  of  the  2nd  Brigade 
conducting  a  typical  operation  last  month 
In  the  Mekong  Delta  region  south  of  Saigon. 

The  unit  is  pert  of  the  Mobile  Riverine 
Force  which  operated  aboard  U.S.  Navy  river 
assault  boats  in  the  waterways  of  the  delta. 
Sometimes,  they  utilize  helicopters  instead 
of  boats  during  their  rapid  movements. 

Once  the  9th  Division  soldiers  are  put  into 
an  area,  they  patrol  and  search  for  any  sign 
of  the  enemy. 

During  this  operation,  the  patrol  discov- 
ered a  wovmded  Vietnamese  man  who  turned 
out  to  be  an  executive  officer  of  a  Viet  Cong 
battalion  which  was  operating  in  the  area. 

The  enemy  soldier  was  treated  for  his 
wounds  and  was  evacuated  to  a  rear  area  for 
further  medical  attention  and  interrogation. 

When  the  9th  Infantry  Division's  brigade 
Is  pulled  out  of  the  Mekong  Delta  in  July, 
the  ARVN  (Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam) win  assume  the  area  of  responsibility 
vacated  by  the  American  imlt. 
sequences 
Footage  and  Video 

5  ( a)  Troops  on  river  assault  boats. 

2(b)  Assault  boat  moving  down  river. 

3(c)  Man  steering  boat. 

2  (d)  Troops  on  patrol. 

4  (e)  Soldier  crossing  footbridge. 

4  (f)  Patrol  moving  through  wooded  area. 

3  (g)  Man  on  radio  looking  at  map. 

3  (h)  Troop-carrying  helicopters  in  flight. 
7    (1)    Helicopter  gunner  firing  machine- 
gun. 
7  (J)  Helicopters  landing  in  landing  zone. 

2  (k)  Troops  on  ground  as  helicopters 
leave. 

9(1)  Patrol  moving  through  woods. 

3  (m)  Patrol  leader  talking  on  radio. 

2  (n)  Patrol  continuing  through  wooded 
area. 


2  (o)  Wounded  VC  found. 

2  (p)   Prisoner  being  treated  for  wounds. 

I  (q)  American  looking  through  prisoner's 
effects. 

II  (r)  Prisoner  being  carried  on  stretcher. 
Note  to  editors:  Please  credit  Department 

of  Defense  in  title  or  commentary. 

This  motion  film  released  to  CBS-TV  Is  for 
duplication  and  distribution  to  Interested  TV 
and  newsreel  pool  members.  It  is  to  be  for- 
warded within  72  hours  to:  DeLuxe  Labora- 
tories, 850  Tenth  Ave.,  New  York  City  10019, 
telephone  Circle  7-3220,  where  it  will  be 
available  to  non-pool  members  and  other 
authorized  agencies  which  make  satisfactory 
financial  arrangements  with  DeLuxe  Lab- 
oratories. The  original  release  film  must  not 
be  cut  In  any  manner. 

U.S.    Army    HosprrAL    in    South    Vietnam 
Treats  Prisoners  of  War 

(Official  U.S.  Army  Film  Released  by  the 

Department  of  Defense) 

June  20.  1969 

Footage:  96'  16nun  Color  Master 

'nme:  2:40 

The  U.S.  Army's  74th  Field  Hospital  at  Long 
Binh.  South  Vietnam,  has  a  unique  group  of 
patients.  They  are  wounded  or  injured  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  who 
have  been  captured  or  detained  by  the  Al- 
lied Forces  throughout  the  III  and  IV  Corps 
Tactical  Zones  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  hospital,  averaging  approximately  200 
patients  per  day,  provides  medical  treatment 
for  the  many  types  of  wounds  the  prisoners 
have  sustained,  such  as  gunshot,  shrapnel, 
and  bum  injuries.  These  enemy  prisoners  of 
war  are  completely  recovered  before  they  are 
transferred  to  ARVN  (Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam )  prisoner  of  war  compounds. 

More  than  200  major  and  400  minor  surgi- 
cal operations  have  been  performed  by  the 
hospital  staff.  Many  of  these  were  of  a  life- 
saving  nature. 

The  patients,  while  convalescing,  help  the 
other  prisoners  in  the  hospital  by  giving  hair- 
cuts and  assisting  in  the  serving  of  the  food 
to  the  bed-ridden. 

During  their  free  time,  the  prisoners  relax 
by  playing  games  such  as  checkers  or  cards. 

When  they  are  completely  recovered  from 
their  wounds  or  injuries,  the  prisoners  are 
transferred  to  the  control  of  the  government 
of  Vietnam  at  the  III  Corps  ARVN  Prisoner 
of  War  Camp  at  Blen  Hoa. 
sequences 
Footage  and  video 

12  (a)  Medic  putting  bandage  on  patient's 
leg. 

4  (b)  Doctor  stitching  up  wound  on  pa- 
tient's head. 

9  (c)  Medic  removing  cast  from  patient. 
11      (d)      Newly     arrived     patient     being 

scrubbed  down  with  soap. 

21  (e)  Young  prisoner  being  x-rayed  for 
shoulder  injury. 

10  (f)  Patient  giving  another  patient  a 
haircut. 

9  (g)  Patients  unloading  food  from  truck. 
7  (h)  Patients  In  ward  playing  checkers. 

13  (1)  Patients  playing  cards  on  bed  in 
ward. 

Note  to  editors:  Please  credit  Department 
of  Defense  in  title  or  commentary. 

This  motion  film  released  to  CBS-TV  is 
for  duplication  and  distribution  to  Interested 
TV  and  newsreel  pool  members.  It  Is  to  be 
forwarded  within  72  hours  to:  DeLuxe  Lab- 
oratories, 850  Tenth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
10019,  telephone  Circle  7-3220,  where  it  will 
be  available  to  non-pool  members  and  other 
authorized  agencies  which  make  satisfactory 
financial  arrangements  with  DeLuxe  Labor- 
atories. The  original  release  film  must  not 
be  cut  In  any  manner. 

Mr.  PDliBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  two 
in  particular  stress  the  medical  atten- 


tion being  paid  to  prisoners  we  take 
among  Vietcong.  Another  promotes  the 
Thais.  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  for  the 
release  data  on  all  the  V-series  films. 

The  cost  for  fiscal  1969  of  the  contract 
to  process,  screen,  edit,  and  distribute 
to  national  TV  newsfilm  media  sound 
and  film  stories  was  $87,386.48.  I  will 
seek  to  strike  this  entire  program,  in- 
cluding the  money  to  support  the  five 
camera  crews  in  Vietnam  from  the  mili- 
tary appropriations  budget. 

There  is  enough  administration  propa- 
ganda on  Vietnam  being  provided  the 
American  public  through  speeches  and 
statements  without  providing  this  addi- 
tional outlet  in  the  guise  of  "objective" 
newsfilm  stories. 

This  concludes  my  first  statement  on 
this  subject.  Tomorrow  I  will  discuss  the 
public  relations  activities  of  the  Navy 
as  each  department  has  its  own  fully 
recognized  public  relations  program. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  548,  S.  3169. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3169) 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Subsection  163h.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"h.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  patent  the  application  for  which 
shall  have  been  filed  before  September  1, 
1974." 

Skc.  2.  Section  222  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  ten  years". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  222  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "death  or  Imprisonment  for  life  (but 
the  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life 
may  be  imposed  only  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Jury) ,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  or  both"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "imprisonment  for  life,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  both". 

(b)  Sections  224,  225,  and  226  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "death  or  im- 
prisonment for  life  (but  the  penalty  of  death 
or  imprisonment  for  life  may  be  imposed  only 
upon  recommendation  of  the  jury) .  or  by  a 
fine  or  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  thoa  fanty  years,  or 
both"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  ^l^ereof  "im- 
prisonment for  life,  or  by  impneonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  both". 
Sec.  4.  Chapter  18  of  the  Atomic  Energy 


Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  234.  Civn,  Monetary  Penalties  for 
Violations  of  Licensing  Requirements  — 

"a.  Any  person  who  (1)  violates  and  licens- 
ing provision  of  section  53,  67,  62,  63,  81,  82, 
101,  103.  104,  107,  or  109  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion or  order  issued  thereunder,  or  any  term, 
condition,  or  limitation  of  any  license  Issued 
thereunder,  or  (2)  commits  any  violation  for 
which  a  license  may  be  revoked  under  sec- 
tion 186,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty, 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Commission,  of  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  for  each  such  violation:   Pro- 
vided, That  in  no  event  shall  the  total  penal- 
ty payable  by  any  person  exceed  $25,000  for 
all  violations  by  such  person  occurring  within 
any    period    of    thirty    consecutive    days.    If 
any  violation  is  a  continuing  one,  each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
applicable    civil    penalty.    The    Commission 
shall  have  the  power  to  compromise,  mitigate, 
or  remit  such  penalties. 

"b.  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  person  has  become  subject 
to  the  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  It  shall  notUy  such 
person  in  writing  (1)  setting  forth  the  date, 
facts,  and  nature  of  each  act  or  omission  with 
which  the  person  is  charged.  (2)  specifically 
identifying  the  particular  provision  or  pro- 
visions of  the  section,  rule,  regulation,  order, 
or  license  Involved  In  the  violation,  and  (3) 
advising  of  each  penalty  which   the  Com- 
mission proposes  to  Impose  and  its  amount. 
Such  written  notice  shall  be  sent  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mail  by  the  Commission  to 
the  last  known  address  of  such  person.  The 
person  so  notified  shall  be  granted  an  op- 
portunlty  to  show  in  writing,  within  such 
reasonable  period  as  the  Commission  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  why  such  penalty 
should  not  be  Imposed.  The  notice  shall  also 
advise  such  person  that  upon  failure  to  pay 
the  civil  penalty  subsequently  determined  by 
the  Commission,  if  any.  the  penalty  may  be 
collected  by  civil  action.  .    .       ^^ 

"c  On  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  Institute 
a  civil  action  to  collect  a  penalty  imposed 
pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  have  the  exclusive  power  to  com- 
promise, mitigate,  or  remit  such  civil  penal- 
ties  as  are  referred  to  him  for  collection. 

Sec  5.  Subsection  221  c.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"c  No  action  shall  be  brought  against  any 
individual  or  person  for  any  violation  under 
this  Act  unless  and  until  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  advised  the 
Commlslson  with  respect  to  such  action  and 
no  such  action  shall  be  commenced  except 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  however,  That  no  action  shall  be 
brought  under  section  222,  223,  224,  225  or 
226  except  by  the  express  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General:  And  provided  further. 
That  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued as  applying  to  administrative  action 
taken  by  the  Commission.  " 

SEC  6  Section  223  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the   word   "criminal"   before  the  word 

"penalty".  .  , 

Sec  7  The  amendments  contained  In  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to 
offenses  under  sections  222.  224.  225.  and  226 
which  are  conunltted  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  section  2 
or  3  of  this  Act  shall  affect  penalties  author- 
ized under  existing  law  for  offense*  under 
section  222.  224,  225.  or  226  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  committed 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  91-553),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


summary  of  the  bill 
Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
153  h  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  by  extending  for  an  additional  5 
years  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  au- 
thority to  require  the  licensing  of  atomic 
energy  patenW.  The  amendment  would  ex- 
tend the  authority  to  September  1,  1974. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
222  of  the  act  to  increase  the  maximum 
criminal  penalties  for  unauthorized  diversion 
of  special  nuclear  material  and  related  of- 
fenses to  imprisonment  for  10  years  and  a 
fine  of  $10,000.  when  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted vrtthout  intent  to  injure  the  United 
States  or  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign 
nation.  The  maximum  penalty  currently  pro- 
vided for  such  a  violation  Is  imprisonment 
for  5  years  and  a  fine  of  $10,(K)0. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  sections 
222  224,  225,  and  226  of  the  act  by  deleting 
authority  to  Impose  the  death  penalty  and 
by  further  deleting  the  requirement  for  a 
recommendation  by  the  Jury  for  imposition 
of  life  imprisonment  before  such  penalty 
could  be  imposed.  Section  3  also  would 
amend  these  sections  of  the  act  to  eliminate 
any  question  as  to  possible  limitations  on 
the  authority  of  the  courts  to  Impose  a 
prison  term  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  less 
than  life  imprisonment. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 234  to  the  act  to  confer  upon  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  statutory  authority  to 
levy  civil  monetary  penalties  on  persons  who 
violate  certain  licensing  provisions  of  the 
act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  license 
Issued  thereunder. 

Sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill  are  essentially 
technical  amendments  necessitated  primarily 
by  revisions  in  the  act  to  be  made  by  certain 
of  the  foregoing  sections.  Specifically,  sec- 
tion 5  would  amend  section  221  c.  of  the  act 
to  make  clear  that  "action"  as  stated  In  that 
section  does  not  Include  administrative  ac- 
tion initiated  by  the  Commission,  including 
such  actions  under  the  proposed  new  section 
234.  Section  6  would  amend  section  223  of 
the  act  by  adding  the  word  "criminal"  be- 
fore the  word  "penalty"  to  clarify  that  the 
penalties  referred  to  In  the  latter  section  do 
not  include  civil  monetary  penalties  imposed 
under  proposed  new  section  234. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  Is,  In  the  nature  of  a 
"saving"  provision,  and'  provides  that  the 
amendments  In  sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill 
apply  only  to  offenses  committed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill;  and  fa- 
ther that  the  penalties  authorized  under 
sections  222.  224.  225,  and  226  of  the  present 
law  shall  continue  to  apply  to  offenses  com- 
mitted before  that  date. 

A  more  complete  explanation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  is  contained  In  the  portions 
of  this  report  entitled  "Committee  Com- 
ments" and  "Sectlon-by-Sectlon  Analysis." 

BACKGROUND 


On  January  10.  1969,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  delete  the  death  penalty  as  po- 
tential punUhment  for  certain  offenses  under 
the  act  and  to  remove  the  prerequisite  of  a 
Jury  recommendation  for  imposition  of  life 
imprisonment  for  such  offenses.  The  proposed 
legislation  further  provided  for  an  Increase 
in  the  maximum  punishment  for  unauthor- 
ized diversion  of  special  nuclear  materials 
and  related  offenses  where  such  offenses  are 
committed  without  the  Intent  to  Injure  the 
United  States  or  to  secure  an  advantage  to 
any  foreign  nation.  The  proposed  blU  was 
introduced  on  March  27.  1969.  by  Chairman 


Chet  Hollfleld  (by  re<iuwt)  b*  ^^'^^ 
and  on  April  18,  1960,  by  Vice  Chairman 
John  O.  Pastore  (by  request)  as  a.  1879- 

on  January  17,  1969.  the  AEC  trans- 
mitted to  the  congress  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  levy  dvU 
monetary  penalties  for  violations  of  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  license  conditions  by 
licensees.  The  proposed  legislation  further 
proposed  to  clarify  section  221  c.  of  the  act 
bv  providing  that  this  section  does  not  re- 
oulre  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  administrative  ac- 
tions by  the  Commission,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  imposition  of  civil  penaltlM 
but  also  for  any  other  enforcement  action 
the  Commission  Is  now  authorized  to  take. 
The  proposed  bill  was  Introduced  on  March 
27  1969,  by  Chairman  Hollfield  (by  request) 
asHR.  9648  and  on  April  18,  1969,  by  Vice 
Chairman  Pastore  (by  request)  as  S.  1882 

On  April  18,  1969,  Senator  Pastore  also  In- 
troduced  S.  1878.  a  bill  Identical  to  S.  3968 
introduced  by  Senator  Pastore  in  the  90th 
Congress  on  August  1,  1968.  but  on  which 
no  final  action  was  taken  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee during  that  Congress.  The  bill  would 
amend  sections  222.  224,  226,  and  226  of  the 
act  to  delete  the  capital  punishment  penalty 
and  the  requirement  for  a  specific  recom- 
mendation by  the  jury  before  the  maximum 
penalty  prescribed  may  be  imposed  on  an 
offender     (the    life    Imprisonment    penalty 
presently  provided  In  these  sections  would 
be  retained);  amend  section  222  to  Increase 
the  criminal  penalties  which  could  be  im- 
posed  for  unauthorized  diversion  of  special 
nuclear  material  and  for  certain  related  of- 
fenses  in    the   absence   of   Intent   to   injure 
the  United  States  or  to  secure  an  advantage 
to  any  foreign  nation;   and  amend  the  act 
to  confer  on  the  AEC  authority  to  Impose 
civil  monetary  penalties  in  addition  to  the 
AEC's  present  authority  to  modify,  suspend, 
or  revoke  a  license  for  violations  of  health 
and  safety  regulatory  requirements. 

On  June  12,  1969,  the  AEC  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
until  September  1,  1974,  the  compulsory 
patent  licensing  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion set  forth  In  section  163  of  the  act.  Pres- 
ently section  153  covers  patents  the  applica- 
tions for  which  were  filed  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1  1969.  The  proposed  bill  was  Introduced 
on  July  9  1969,  by  Chairman  Hollfield  (by 
request),  for  himself  and  Representative 
Price  of  Illinois,  as  H.R.  12697. 

Hearings  concerning  the  foregoing  legisla- 
tive proposals  were  held  by  the  full  Joint 
Committee  on  September  12,  1969.  as  sum- 
marized in  the  next  section  of  this  report. 

On  September  12,  the  committee  met  in 
executive  session  to  consider  various  aspects 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  On  November  18. 
1969.  the  committee  convened  again  In 
executive  session  at  which  time  it  voted  to 
incorporate  the  foregoing  bills,  with  certain 
amendments.  In  "clean  bills"  which  were 
introduced  by  November  20,  1969,  by  Chair- 
man Hollfield  (for  himself.  Representative 
Price  of  nUnols,  and  Representative  Hosmer)  ^ 
as  H.R.  14926  and  on  November  21,  1969, 
by  Vice  Chairman  Pastore  as  S.  3169.  On 
November  24,  1969,  the  committee  voted  to 
approve  the  reporting  of  the  "clean  bills" 
favorably  without  amendment  and  adopted 
this  committee  report. 


hearings 
The  full  committee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
various  measures  referred  to  above  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1969.  Joseph  P.  Hennessey,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, was  the  principal  executive  branch 
witness  and  provided  the  conunlttee  with 
the  views  of  the  Commission  on  the  various 
provisions   of   the   several   bills   before   the 

committee.  ».„  «„ 

The  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 

aU  of  the  bills  under  consideration  dealing 

with  criminal  and  dvll  penalties  were  re- 
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c«lTed  in  writing  and  made  a  part  of  the 
bearing  record.  Written  comments  on  cer- 
tain of  the  bills  also  were  received  from  the 
Washington  office  of  the  American  Civil 
Ubertles  Union  and  from  the  Yankee  Atomic 
Electric  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass.  These  two  were 
Included  In  the  hearing  record. 

The  foregoing  hearings  together  with  re- 
lated background  materials  were  published 
by  the  Joint  Committee  under  the  title 
"AJBC  Omnibus  Legislation,  1969." 

coMMrrrxz  comments 

It  has  be«n  the  standard  practice  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  recommend 
bills  to  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  effectuate  necessary  clarifying  or 
corrective  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  as  well  as  to  maintain  a  current 
statutory  framework  for  a  rapidly  evolving 
program.  In  the  Interest  of  efficiency,  such 
recommendations  generally  have  been  in- 
corporated into  "omnibus"  bills  for  consoli- 
dated Joint  Committee  and  congressional 
consideration.  In  this  way,  the  Congress  Is 
able  to  assure  that  the  legislative  frame- 
work for  the  national  energy  program  keeps 
pace  with  the  times. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  this  bill  are  in  keeping 
with  the  objectives  set  forth  above,  and  ac- 
cordingly recommends  enactment  of  the  bill 
ia.  theSotm  reported  by  the  committee.  Com- 
ments concerning  the  rationale  as  to  each 
section  of  the  bill  are  set  forth  below. 
Section  I.  Extension  of  compulsory  patent 
licensing  authority 

Section  153  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion, after  giving  the  patent  owner  an  op- 
portunity for  a  bearing,  to  declare  any  patent 
filed  before  September  1,  1969,  to  be  affected 
with  the  public  interest  if,  among  other 
things,  (1)  the  Invention  covered  by  the 
patent  is  of  "primary  Importance"  in  the 
production  or  utilization  of  special  nuclear 
material  or  atomic  energy  and  (2)  the 
licensing  of  such  Invention  is  of  "primary 
importance"  to  effectuate  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  act.  After  such  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made,  the  Commission  may  use 
the  invention  in  performing  any  of  its  powers 
under  the  act.  It  may  also  issue  a  non-ex- 
clusive license  to  a  particular  applicant  if  it 
finds  that  his  proposed  use  is  of  "primary 
Importance  to  the  conduct  of  an  activity  by 
such  person  authorized  under  this  act."  In 
either  event  the  owner  of  the  patent  is  en- 
titled to  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  for  any 
use  of  his  Invention  licensed  pursuant  to 
the  act. 

The  authority  to  compel  the  licensing  of 
certain  patents  was  Included  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  because,  in  the  words  of 
then  President  Elsenhower,  "conslderptlons 
of  fairness  require  some  mechanism  to  assure 
that  the  limited  number  of  companies  which 
as  Oovernment  contractors  now  have  access 
to  the  program,  cannot  build  a  patent 
monopoly  which  would  exclude  others  de- 
siring to  enter  the  field."  The  authority  was 
initially  limited  to  those  patents  for  which 
applications  were  filed  prior  to  September  1, 
1959.  However,  in  1959,  and  again  in  1964, 
section  153  was  extended  for  additional  5-year 
periods  by  the  Congress. 

Although  the  Commission  has  not  exer- 
cised this  power  to  date,  it  believes  that  the 
reasons  which  justifies  the  extension  of  sec- 
tion 163  in  1969  and  1964  are  still  valid.  The 
Joint  Committee  shares  this  view.  Although 
the  atomic  energy  industrial  base  Is  broader 
than  It  was  in  earlier  years,  it  Is  still  rela- 
tively limited.  Moreover,  certain  fields  of 
atomic  energy  appear  to  be  concentrated  in 
relatively  few  companies.  In  addition,  im- 
portant new  developments  in  atomic  en- 
ergy— for  example,  those  associated  with  the 
blgja  priority  national  breteder  reactor  pro- 
gram— are  only  now  emerging  from  the  re- 


search phase.  For  these  reasons,  and  for  the 
additional  reason  that  the  mere  existence  of 
the  authority  may  have  a  salutary  effect,  the 
committee  recommends  extension  of  this  au- 
thority for  an  additional  5  years.  The  condi- 
tions and  procedures  surrounding  the  exer- 
cise of  this  authority  are  so  restricted  that  it 
could  only  be  used  in  comparatively  rare  and 
compelling  cases.  However,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  availability  of  such  authority 
for  invocation  in  such  rare  cases  affords  a  de- 
sirable degree  of  Insurance  for  the  growth  of 
the  industry  unimpeded  by  restrictive  or 
overly  costly  uses  of  fundamental  technology. 
As  noted  above,  existing  law  provides  for 
the  applicability  of  the  compulsory  patent 
licensing  authority  to  all  patents  the  appli- 
cations for  which  were  filed  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1969.  Due  to  a  delay  in  receiving  the 
new  administration's  views  as  to  whether  this 
authority  should  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  and  due  also  to  the  press  ol 
other  committee  business  in  the  time  since 
such  views  were  received,  congnressional  ex- 
tension of  section  153  from  September  1, 
1969,  to  September  1,  1974,  will  not  occur 
until  after  September  1,  1969.  This  Initially 
raised  a  question  in  minds  of  the  committee 
members  as  to  whether  enactment  of  exten- 
sion legislation  after,  rather  than  before, 
September  1,  1969,  would  affect  section  153'b 
applicability  to  patent  applications  filed  in 
the  interim  between  September  1  and  the 
enactment  of  the  amendment  recommended 
herewith.  However,  since  the  amendment 
provides  that  the  compulsory  patent  licens- 
ing authority  shall  apply  to  any  patent  the 
application  for  which  shall  have  been  filed 
prior  to  September  1,  1974.  it  is  cleai-  that 
there  will  be  no  exception  for  patents  for 
which  applications  may  be  filed  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969,  and  the  effective  date  of  the 
extension  amendment.  The  General  Counsel 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  htis  ex- 
pressed a  similar  view  in  a  legal  opinion  pro- 
vided to  the  committee  at  Its  request  (set 
forth  in  an  appendix  hereto) . 

Section  2.  Increased  criminal  penalties  for 
unauthorized  diversion  of  special  nuclear 
material 

Section  222  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  pro- 
vides criminal  sanctions  for  violations  of 
section  57  (prohibiting  possession  of  or  deal- 
ing in  st>eclal  nuclear  material  without  a 
general  or  specific  license  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission), section  92  (prohibiting  the  unau- 
thorized possession,  manufacture,  or  transfer 
of  an  atomic  weapon),  and  section  101  (re- 
quiring a  Commission  license  for  the  posses- 
sion, manufacture,  or  transfer  of  a  produc- 
tion or  utilization  facility).  Section  222  also 
provides  criminal  sanctions  for  anyone  un- 
lawfully interfering  with  the  Commission's 
recapture  of  special  nuclear  material  or  entry 
Into  any  plant  or  facility  under  section  108, 
which  authorizes  the  Commission,  when  a 
state  of  war  or  national  emergency  exists,  to 
order  the  recapture  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial or  the  operation  of  any  licensed  facility 
and  to  enter  any  plant  or  facility  to  carry  out 
these  orders.  In  the  absence  of  Intent  to  in- 
jure the  United  States  or  secure  an  advan- 
tage to  any  foreign  nation,  the  maximum 
penalty  for  a  violation  of  section  222  is  im- 
prisonment for  5  years  and  a  fine  of  $10,000. 

One  of  the  most  significant  crimes  punish- 
able under  section  222  is  unauthorized  diver- 
sion of  special  nuclear  material,  which,  as 
noted  above,  is  a  violation  of  section  57.  Spe- 
cial nuclear  material,  aa  defined  in  section 
llaa.  of  the  act,  is  the  principal  Ing^dient 
in  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons. 
However,  if  a  willful  diversion  of  this  material 
were  committed  by  a  person  in  this  country 
under  circumstances  where  the  Oovernment 
was  unable  to  prove  that  the  person  charged 
specifically  intended  to  Injure  the  United 
States  or  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  for- 
eign nation,  the  maximum  penalty  which 
could  be  Imposed  under  present  section  222 


would  be  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  imprisonment 
for  6  years.  Thus,  a  thief,  a  terrorist,  an  in- 
surrectionist, or  a  criminal  group  might  com- 
mit such  a  diversion  and,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  of  the  requisite  intent,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  maximum  penalty  under  section  222 
of  Imprisonment  for  5  years  and  a  $1  ),000 
fine.  For  example,  if  the  diversion  were  ciade 
for  financially  rewarding  criminal  purposes 
rather  than  out  of  political  motivation,  or  if 
the  unlawful  sale  were  to  the  agent  of  an  un- 
disclosed principal  and  the  unidentified 
principal  was  a  foreign  nation,  the  specific 
Intent  to  Injure  the  United  States  or  secure 
an  advantage  to  a  foreign  power  might  be 
found  to  be  lacking. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  reported  favorably 
herewith  would  amend  section  222  to  Increase 
from  5  to  10  years  the  maximum  imprison- 
ment for  such  willful  violations  of  the  sec- 
tion. No  Increase  in  the  maximum  fine  ap- 
pears necessary.  Because  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  special  nuclear  material.  Imprison- 
ment would  seem  to  be  a  more  suitable  de- 
terrent than  a  fine. 

The  1967  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Panel  on  Safeguarding  Special  Nuclear  Ma- 
terial appointed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission pointed  up  the  weakness  of  the  act 
in  this  regard  and  recommended  that  It  be 
amended  to  Increase  the  penalties  for  un- 
authorized diversion  of  such  material.  The 
Panel  noted  that  the  maximum  penalties 
presently  provided  for  ••  •  •  •  may  not  be  a 
sufficient  deterrent  to  illicit  transactions  in- 
volving matei^ls  valued  in  excess  of  millions 
of  dollars  •  0*"  and  observed,  "The  threat 
of  detection  and  more  severe  criminal  penal- 
ties should  help  deter  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals from  attempting  to  divert  materials 
to  unauthorized  upes." 

The  reconunendatlons  of  this  panel  and  of 
the  executive  branch  for  an  increase  in  such 
penalties  seem  particularly  cogent  at  this 
time  because  the  growth  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry, with  all  of  its  benefits  to  the  public 
and  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  has  neces- 
sarily resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  knowledgeable  in  the  field,  the 
overall  accessibility  of  s)>ecial  nuclear  ma- 
terial, and  the  commercial  market  therefor. 
While  most  of  the  uranium  moving  in  com- 
merce generally  is  enriched  only  in  the  range 
of  about  2  to  4  percent,  and  therefore  Is  far 
below  what  Is  required  for  military  purposes, 
and  while  all  nuclear  materials  in  the  private 
segment  of  the  economy  having  strategic 
importance  are  subject  to  comprehensive 
AEC  safeguard  sand  accountability  protec- 
tion, the  committee  believes  that  the  overall 
safeguards  system  can  be  further  strength- 
ened by  increasing  the  penalty  which  would 
be  available  in  the  event  of  a  conviction 
involving  the  diversion  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial. The  increase  in  the  maximum  penalty 
for  a  violation  of  section  222  recommended 
herewith  should  serve  to  increase  the  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  p>otentlal  dlverter.  The 
committee  would  also  note  in  passing  that 
Increased  maximum  penalties  for  unauthor- 
ized diversion  of  these  materials  would  make 
them  more  nearly  comparable  to  those  for 
crimes  of  similar  gravity,  such  as  theft  of 
Government  property  (10  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  $10,000  fine)  and  theft  of  prop- 
erty in  interstate  commerce  (10  years'  im- 
prisonment and  a  $5,000  fine) . 

Section  3.  Modification  of  criminal  provisions 
relating  to  capital  punishment  and  life  im- 
prisonment 

The  purpose  of  section  3  of  the  bill  is  to 
correct  certain  shortcomings  in  sections  222, 
224a.,  225,  and  226  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  brought  to  light  by  the  April  8,  1968. 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  v.  Jackson.  390  U.S.  670.  It  was  there 
held  that  the  dealth  penalty  provision  of  the 
Federal  Kidnaping  Act  Is  imconstltutional 
because  In  permitting  imposition  of  the 
death   penalty  only   upon   defendants   who 
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assert  their  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  it 
discourages  assertion  of,  and  thereby  Imposes 
an  impermissible  burden  upon  the  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  right.  That  decision  was 
followed  on  June  17,  1968,  in  Pope  v.  United 
States,  392  U.S.  651.  which  held  a  similar 
provision  of  the  Federal  Bank  Robbery  Act 
unconstitutional. 

These  decisions  would  appear  to  hold  sig- 
nificant ImpUcatlons  for.  and  raise  very  sub- 
stantial questions  about,  somewhat  similar 
provisions  in  the  sections  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964  referenced  above.  The  crimi- 
nal offenses  covered  by  section  222  are  set 
forth  in  the  immediately  preceding  section 
of  this  report.  Sections  224a..  225.  and  226 
provide  criminal  penalties,  respectively,  for 
the  unlawful  communication  of  restricted 
data,  the  unlawful  acquisition  of  restricted 
data,  and  removal  or  concealment  of  or  tam- 
pering with  restricted  data.  These  sections 
provide  that  where  there  is  a  violation  there- 
of with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States 
or  to  secure  an  advantage  to  a  foreign  nation, 
there  may  be  imposed  punUhment  by  a  fine 
or  not  more  than  $20,000  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  20  years,  or  both,  or.  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  jury,  life  imprison- 
ment or  death. 

These  penalty  provisions  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  and  the  death  penalty  provision  of 
the  Federal  Kidni^ing  Act  operate  in  the 
same  manner;    therefore,  the  effect  of  the 
Jackson  decision  on  the  former  would  appear 
to  be  similar  to  Its  effect  on  the  latter.  In- 
deed,  in  certain  respects  the  decision  has 
more  far-reaching  effects  on  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  Inasmuch  as  both  the  life  imprison- 
ment penalty  and  the  death  penalty  provided 
for  therein  are  contingent  upon  a  jury  rec- 
ommendation, whereas  only  the  death  penalty 
provision  of  the  Federal  Kidnaping  Act  was 
affected  by  the  Jackson  decision.  Both  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy   Conmilsslon    have    advised    the    Joint 
Committee  that  the  provisions  for  death  and 
life  imprisonment  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
are    very    likely    unconstitutional    in    their 
present  form.  This  leaves  as  the  maximum 
punishment  for  violations  of  these  sections 
of   the   act.    including  ^transmitting   highly 
sensitive  restricted  data  to  a  foreign  power, 
a  fine  of  $20,000  or  20  years'  Imprisonment, 
or  both. 

H.B.  9644  and  S.  1879.  the  legislation  sub- 
mitted  to   the   Congress  by  the   AEC,   and 
S.  1878,  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Pas- 
tore,   propose   amendments   to  sections  222. 
224a.  225.  and  226  of  the  act  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  retaining  the  life  Impris- 
onment penalty  in  the  affected  sections,  but 
delete  the  requirement  for  a  specific  recom- 
mendation by  the  jury  before  the  maximum 
penalty  prescribed  may  be  imposed  upon  an 
offender.  The  bills  would  delete  the  capital 
punishment  penalty  presently  provided  for 
in  these  sections.  In  recommending  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  under  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  the  AEC  expressed  the  view  that 
"a  maximum  penalty  of  life  Imprisonment 
is  sufficiently  severe,  in  view  of  the  trend  of 
opinion  away  from  the  vise  of  capital  punish- 
ment,   doubt    whether    the    death    penalty 
serves  as  a  substantial  deterrent,  the  very 
small  number  of  executions  for  any  crimes 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  decade, 
and   the  views  of  some  legal  scholars  and 
penologists   that  capital  punishment  has  a 
harmful  effect  upon  the  administration  of 
justice."  Senator  Pastore  voiced  substantially 
similar  views  when  he  originally  Introduced 
his  measure  in  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Justice.  In  comment- 
ing on  these  bills,  expressed  no  objection  to 
deletion  of  the  caplUl  punishment  provi- 
sions from  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  De- 
partment did  call  the  committee's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  Is  cur- 
rently performing  an  exhaustive  study  un- 


der its  mdndate  "to  make  recommendations 
for  revision  and  recodification  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  Including  •  •  * 
changes  in  the  penalty  structure  *  •  '."  and 
on  the  basU  of  this  development  suggested 
that  the  committee  might  wish  to  defer  final 
action  on  this  legislation  to  await  the  report 
of  that  Commission. 

However,  the  Joint  Committee  does  not 
believe  that  necessary  corrections  to  sections 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  dealing  with  pen- 
alties for  offenses  committed  with  Intent  to 
Injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  a  foreign  nation 
should  await  the  report  of  this  Conunission. 
The  committee  doee  not  know  with  certainty 
when  the  Commission's  study  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  In  any  event  cannot  be  sure  what 
If  any  reforms  In  Federal  criminal  law  will 
eventuate  as  a  result  of  it.  Nor  does  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  it  should  await  the  poal- 
ble  enactment  of  legUlatlon  presently  pend- 
ing before  other  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  which  would  abolish  the  death 
penalty  for  Federal  crimes  generally.  Final 
congressional  action  on  such  measures  may 
itself  be  deferred  pending  completion  of  the 
aforementioned  Commission  study. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  an  adequate  pen- 
alty currently  exists  under  section  794  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (a  section  of  the 
Espionage  and  Sabotage  Act  of  1954)  for  cer- 
tain serious  crimes  otherwise  punishable  un- 
der the  relevant — and  presently  partially  de- 
fective— sections  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
does  not  convmce  the  committee  that  further 
delay  in  effecting  corrections  to  these  sec- 
tions of  the  act  is  warranted.  18  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 794  prohibits  the  gathering  or  deUvery 
of  defence  information  to  aid  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment,   and    carries   substantial   criminal 
sanctions  for  violation  thereof.  However,  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  to  the  committee  that  all  of 
the  various — and  very  serious — offense  pun- 
ishable  under  the   sections   of  the   Atomic 
Energy  Act  in  question  are  covered  under  the 
Espionage  and  Sabotage  Act.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  a  hiatus  in  the  more  severe 
criminal  sanctions  against  certain  acts  spe- 
cifically intended  to  injure  the  United  States 
or  to  aid  a  foreign  power  in  an  area  vital  to 
the  national  security  would  continue  to  exist 
if  the  relevant  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  are  not  corrected  at  this 
time. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  it  should  not  delay  in  recom- 
mending  necessary   corrective   amendments 
to  the  relevant  sections  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  To   this  end,   the  committee   has 
included  section  3  in  the  bill  reported  here- 
with. Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tions 222,  224,  225.  and  226  of  the  act  by 
striking  out  the  provision  authorizing  the 
imposition    of    the    death    penalty    for    of- 
fanses  committed  vrtth  Intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  to  secure  an  advantage  to 
a  foreign  nation.  The  bUl  would  have  the 
effect  of  substituting  life  imprisonment  as 
the  maximum  penalty  which  may  be  Imposed 
under  these  sections;  however,  the  bill  would 
delete  from   these   sections  the   present  re- 
quirement for  a  recommendation  by  the  jury 
as  a  prerequUite  to  the  imposition  of  the  life 
imprisonment  penalty  (as  well  as  the  death 
penalty).  The  committee  believes  these  rec- 
ommended modifications  In  the  law  refiect 
both  the  changing  mores  of  the  Nation  and 
recent   Interpretation   of   our  constitutional 

Statistics  avaUable  for  recent  years  evi- 
dence a  decline  in  the  number  of  executions 
carried  out  in  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  number  of  persons 
inhabiting  the  "death  rows"  of  the  Na- 
tion's prisons.  State  chief  executives  are  more 
frequently  commuting  death  sentences  to 
life  Imprisonment.  A  number  of  States  have 
legislatively  abolished  the  taking  of  human 
life  as  a  price  society  may  exact  for  violation 
of  Its  tenets.  Legislation  which  would  abolish 


the  death  penalty  for  all  Federal  crimes  U 
now  pending  before  the  Congress.  A  number 
of  reasons  explain  this  trend,  most  signifi- 
cant of  which  is  the  realization  that  the 
death  penalty  has  been  unsuccessful  in  its 
primary  function:  that  of  a  deterrent  to  the 
commission  of  offenses  for  which  It  may  be 
imposed. 

"The    committee    further    recommends,    in 
accordance    with    the    recommendations    of 
the  AEC  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  that 
the  sections  in  question  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide  the  courts  with   greater   flexibility  In 
cases  where  they  believe  the  facU  warrant 
imposition  of  a  sentence  less  than  life  im- 
prisonment.   Presently    these    secUons    au- 
thorize, as  an  alternative  to  imposition  of 
the  more  extreme  penalties,  imposition  of  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 
The  committee  bill  proposes  to  delete  the 
reference  to  Imprisonment  for  20  years  and 
to  substitute  therefor  authority  to  impose 
a  sentence  for  any  term  of  years;  the  author- 
ity to  Impose  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000 
in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  such  prison  term 
would  be  retained.  The  committee  believes 
this  change   will   afford  the  courts  greater 
flexibility  m  sentencing  and  eliminate  any 
question  as  to  possible  limitations  on  the 
authority    to    Impose    imprisonment    for    a 
fixed  term  of  years. 

Section  4.  Civil  monetary  penalties 
Section  4  of  the  bill  reported  herewith 
would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  234  authorizing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  levy  civil  monetary 
penalties  on  persons  who  violate  the  licens- 
ing provisions  of  the  act  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, order,  or  license  issued  thereunder. 
Substantially  the  same  remedial  authority 
has  been  conferred  by  statute  upon  other 
regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agpncy.  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, to  assist  them  In  carrying  out  their 
regulatory  functions.  Such  authority  Is  civil 
only  and  would  not  bar  criminal  prosecution 
where  appropriate. 

Presently,  the  AEC  in  the  exercise  of  ito 
regulatory  responsibilities  has  authority  to 
suspend,  modify,  and  revoke  licenses  and  to 
issue  "cease  and  desist"  orders.  The  Commis- 
sion also  is  empowered  under  section  232  of 
the  act  to  enforce  these  orders  and  obtain 
any  other  appropriate  relief  by  injunctions 
from   Federal    district   courts    if   necessary. 
However,  application  of  these  enforcement 
remedies  may  not  always  be  In  the  public 
Interest.  In  some  instances,  for  example,  the 
revocation  of  a  license  or  suspension  thereof 
may  be  too  harsh  a  penalty  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Moreover.  In  certain  cases  sus- 
pension may  penalize  the  licensee's  employ- 
ees through  loss  of  Income  without  having 
any  significant  impact  on  the  licensee  it- 
self. At  the  present  time,  the  AEC  in  such 
cases  essentially  must  choose  between  issu- 
ing a  revocation  or  suspension  order,  on  the 
one  hand.  or.  on  the  other,  issuing  a  cease 
and  desist  order.  The  latter  normally  directs 
a  licensee  to  refrain  from  specified  objec- 
tionable conduct  under  threat  of  imposition 
of  an  authorized  penalty,  but  does  not  It- 
self Impose  any  penalty.  As  noted.  Injunc- 
tions may  also  be  sought  In  appropriate  cases, 
but  here  again  the  enforcement  action  may 
be  out  of  proportion  to  the  infraction. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  is  of  the 
view  that  the  authority  to  Impose  civil  pen- 
alties would  materially  assist  the  Commis- 
sion in  carrying  out  its  program  to  protect 
pubUc  health  and  safety  and  assure  the 
common  defense  and  security.  Conferring  on 
the  AEC  the  authority  to  Impose  civil  mon- 
etary penalties,  in  addition  to  the  Commis- 
sion's existing  authority  to  impose  more  se- 
vere sanctions  either  In  lieu  of  or  in  addi- 
tion to  such  monetary  penalties,  should 
afford  the  Commission  ample  fiexlblUty  to 
deal    with   infractions   of    varying   severity. 
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Thus,  for  example,  the  Commission  could, 
among  other  things,  levy  a  civil  monetary 
penalty  where  suspension  or  revocation  of 
a  license  Is  not  required,  without  depriving 
a  licensee  of  his  means  of  livelihood  or 
without  requiring  cessation  of  an  authorized 
activity  which  might  be  of  material  benefit 
to  the  public. 

However,  the  committee  would  hasten  to 
add  that  In  recommending  this  legislation 
not  the  slightest  suggesUon  is  Intended  that 
serious  violations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
or  of  rules,  regulations,  orders,  or  licenses 
Issued  thereunder  are  to  be  penalized  by  a 
mere  civil  penalty.  The  committee  particu- 
larly does  not  mean  to  suggest  this  where 
the  violation  Is  one  that  seriously  threatens 
the  health  or  safety  of  an  employee  or  a 
member  of  the  pubUc.  The  measure  Is  pri- 
marily Intended  for  application  In  circum- 
stances where  utilization  of  the  other  and 
generally  stronger  regulatory  tools  available 
to  thi  Commission  would  be  tantamount 
to  swatting  a  fly  with  a  sledge  hammer.  The 
committee  would  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  AEC  has  had  relatively  few  cases 
Involving  violations  of  regulations  or  li- 
cense conditions  by  AEC  Ucensees  which 
have  been  significant.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  safety  record  established  under  the  reg- 
ulatory program  of  the  AEC  continues  to  be 
outstftfuilng.  In  the  nuclear  reactor  field,  the 
/iEC  f\^  licensed  the  operation  of  114  re- 
actors of  all  types  since  the  beginning  of  the 
regulatory  program  In  1954.  These  114  power, 
research,  and  testing  reactors  have  accumu- 
lated a  total  of  over  820  reactor  years  of  op- 
eration without  a  radiation  fatollty  or  se- 
rious radiation  exposure. 

The  record  of  safety  In  the  handling  of  the 
various  atomic  energy  materials  has  also 
been  good.  For  example,  In  1968  the  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Compliance  performed 
2.016  Inspection  of  materials  licensees.  Of 
the  violations  found  In  these  Inspections.  It 
was  necessary  to  Issue  notices  of  violation  In 
only  40  cases  and  orders  In  only  two.  Of  the 
latter,  one  ordered  the  licensee  to  cease  and 
desist  from  further  use  of  special  nuclear 
material  and  to  decontaminate  Its  facilities. 
The  second  ordered  a  licensee  to  cease  and 
desist  operations  which  had  not  been  au- 
thorized under  the  license  In  two  areas  of  Its 
plant.  In  all.  AEC  licensees  In  1968  experi- 
enced a  total  of  20  radiation  Incidents  of  the 
four  general  types  defined  In  part  20  of  the 
Commission's  regulations;  only  12  of  these 
Involved  exjjosure  of  personnel,  all  of  whom 
were  employees.  It  Is  apparent  from  this 
record  that  industry  appreciates  the  need 
for  carefiil  compliance  with  the  AEC's  safety 
requirements. 

During  Its  consideration  of  this  legislation 
the  committee  had  before  It  two  somewhat 
different  legislative  proposals  on  civil  mone- 
tary penalties — that  submitted  by  the  AEC 
(H.R.  9648.  S.  1882)  and  that  Introduced  by 
Senator  Pastore  (S.  1878) .  The  committee  has 
drawn  from  what  It  considered  to  be  the  best 
features  of  both  of  these  proposals  In  formu- 
lating the  proposed  new  section  234  entitled 
"Civil  Monetary  Penalties  for  Violations  of 
Licensing  Requirements"  reflected  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  reported  favorably  by  the 
committee. 

Specifically,  this  section  would  authorize 
the  Commission  to  Impose  on  any  person 
civil  penalties  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  each 
single  violation  of  any  licensing  provision  of 
section  53.  57,  62,  63,  81,  82,  101,  103,  104,  107. 
or  109  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended, 
or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  license 
Issued  under  such  sections.  The  section  fixes 
a  $25,000  limitation  on  the  total  monetary 
penalty  which  could  be  Imposed  on  a  person 
for  violations  occurring  within  any  period  of 
30  consecutive  days.  The  section  further  pro- 
vides that  If  a  violation  Is  a  continuing  one. 
each  day  of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a 
separate  violation  for  the  puropse  of  com- 


puting the  applicable  civil  penalty.  Proce- 
dural safeguards.  .Including  requirements 
that  written  notice  be  given  by  the  AEC  to 
the  alleged  violator  of  each  act  or  omission 
with  which  he  Is  charged  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity be  provided  for  such  person  to  show 
m  writing  why  the  proposed  penalty  should 
not  be  Imposed,  are  specifically  spelled  out  In 
the  proposed  legislation.  In  addition,  basic 
authority  provided  In  section  161  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  In  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  would  permit  the  Commission 
to  provide  a  full  administrative  Rearing  to 
any  person  charged  .with  violation  If  such 
person  so  requested.  The  Commission  assured 
the  committee  durlng>  public  testimony  that 
It  would  always  provide  such  a  full  ad- 
ministrative hearing.  If  requested,  prior  to 
determining  that  a  civil  penalty  should  be 
imposed. 

Should  the  Commission,  following  the 
completion  of  such  procedures,  determine 
that  a  penalty  should  be  Imposed,  and  should 
the  violator  fall  to  pay  the  amount  assessed, 
the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  would  be 
authorized,  but  not  required,  to  Institute  a 
civil  action  In  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  collect  the  penalty.  While  the  bill 
would  confer  on  the  Commission  the  power 
of  compromise,  mitigation,  and  remission  of 
penalties,  such  power  would  reside  exclu- 
sively with  the  Attorney  General  under  the 
bill  with  respect  to  such  civil  penalties  as  are 
referred  by  the  AEC  to  him  for  collection. 

Several  points  concerning  the  bill  as  re- 
ported are  worthy  of  special  note.  For  one 
thing,  this  new  authority  of  the  AEC  to 
Impose  civil  monetary  {penalties  would  not 
be  confined  to  AEC  licensees.  Any  person, 
whether  or  not  an  AEC  licensee,  would  be 
subject  to  such  a  penalty  If  he  committed 
a  violation  of  the  type  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation. ("Person"  Is  defined  by  section  11  s. 
of  the  act  to  Include  virtually  every  Individ- 
ual or  entity  other  than  the  AEC. )  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  authority  to  Impose 
civil  penalties  on  persons  not  possessing  an 
AEC  license,  as  well  as  on  licensees.  Is  neces- 
sary If  the  legislation  Is  to  achieve  Its  full 
purpose.  Otherwise  It  would  be  possible,  for 
example,  for  a  person  who  neglected  to  obtain 
a  license,  or  who  once  had  a  license  but 
allowed  It  to  expire,  to  be  Immune  to  any 
penalty  under  the  legislation.  Of  course,  such 
person  might  be  liable  to  criminal  penalties 
authorized  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  but 
In  some  circumstances  those  penalties  might 
not  be  fully  appropriate  under  all  the  relevant 
facts. 

The  committee  also  deemed  It  desirable 
to  establish  an  overall  maxlmiun  on  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  which  could  be  Im- 
posed for  violations  occvu-ring  within  any  30- 
day  tlmespan.  While  the  legislation  proposed 
by  the  AEC  would  have  fixed  a  celling  of  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  for  continuing  violations 
occurring  within  any  period  of  30  consecutive 
days,  no  maximum  was  proposed  on  the  pen- 
alties which  could  be  Imposed  for  a  series 
of  Individual  violations  within  such  time- 
span.  It  occurred  to  the  committee  that  In 
a  particular  case  the  continuing  violation  of 
one  person  could  be  considerably  more  seri- 
ous than  severed  violations  by  another  person, 
yet  the  latter  could  be  subject  to  a  greater 
penalty  than  the  former,  since  only  the  con- 
tinuing violation  would  be  subject  to  the 
proposed  $10,000  maximum  penalty.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  S.  1878,  Senator  Pastore's 
bin,  would  have  set  an  overall  maximum  of 
$7,500  on  the  amount  of  penalties  which 
could  be  Imposed,  the  committee  agreed  that 
In  some  cases — for  example.  Involving  an  In- 
dividual or  firm  with  substantial  financial 
resources — Imposition  of  a  penalty  of  this 
limited  amount  might  have  little  significant 
impact  on  the  violator. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  limitation  on  liability,  but  has 


fixed  such  limit  at  the  more  substantial  sum 
of  $25,000.  Moreover.  In  recognition  of  the 
generally  more  serious  nature  of  a  continuing 
violation  of  licensing  requirements,  the  bill 
as  reported  contains  a  provision  providing 
that  each  day  of  such  violation  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  violation  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  applicable  civil  penalty. 

The  conm^lttee  also  has  accepted  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  AEC  and  Justice  De- 
partment that  the  legislation  provide  dis- 
cretion to  the  Department,  after  the  matter 
has  been  referred  to  It  by  the  Commission, 
to  determine  whether  a  civil  action  should 
be  Instituted,  since  that  Department  would 
have  basic  resF>onslblllty  for  that  action. 
S.  1878  proposed  Imposition  of  a  duty  on  the 
Department  in  this  regard. 

As  noted  In  the  next  section  of  the  report, 
a  related  amendment  to  section  221  c.  of  the 
act  Is  recommended  In  order  to  make  it 
clear  that  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
Is  not  required  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  ad- 
ministrative action  by  the  Commission,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  Imposition  of  clvU 
penalties,  but  also  with  respect  to  other  regu- 
latory enforcement  action  the  Commission  Is 
presently  authorized  to  bring. 

Sections   5   and   6.   Miscellaneous    technical 
amendments 

Sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill  are  essential- 
ly  technical  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Act  necessitated  primarily  by  revisions 
in  the  act  to  be  made  by  certain  of  the 
proposed  amendments  described  above.  Sec- 
tions 5  and  6  would  amend  section  221  c. 
and  223  of  the  act,  respectively,  as  indi- 
cated below. 

Section  221  c.  of  the  act  presently  pro- 
vides : 

"No  action  shall  be  brought  against  any 
individual  or  person  for  any  violation  un- 
der this  Act  unless  and  until  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  advised 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
tion and  no  such  action  shall  be  commenced 
except  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  •  *  •" 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  add  a  clari- 
fying provision  to  section  221  c.  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  section  does  not  require 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  the  Initiation  of  administrative  action  by 
the  Commission.  The  proviso  would  apply 
not  only  to  actions  Instituted  under  the  new 
civil  penalties  authority  contained  In  pro- 
posed section  234,  but  also  to  any  other  en- 
forcement action  the  Commission  Is  now 
authorized  to  take.  The  legislative  history 
of  the  act  Indicates  that  "action"  within 
the  purview  of  section  221  c.  means  "court 
action"  and~  does  not  apply  to  administra- 
tive action  by  the  Commission.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  section  221  c.  will  prevent  any 
possible  misinterpretation  of  the  scope  bt 
the  Commission's  authority  to  take  appro- 
priate administrative  action.  The  AEC  sup- 
ports this  amendment  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment voiced  no  objection  to  Its  enact- 
ment. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 223  of  the  act  by  adding  the  word 
"criminal"  before  the  word  "penalty"  to 
make  It  absolutely  clear  that  the  penalties 
referred  to  In  the  latter  section  do  not 
Include  civil  monetary  penalties  Im- 
posed under  proposed  new  section  234. 
Section  223  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Impo- 
sition of  p)enaltles  on  p>ersons  who  willfully 
violate,  attempt  to  violate,  or  conspire  to 
violate  any  provision  of  the  act  for  which 
no  penalty  Is  specifically  provided  by  the 
act,  or  any  regulation  or  order  prescribed 
or  issued  under  certain  specified  sections  of 
the  act.  Section  223  further  provides  that 
any  person  convicted  thereunder  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits 
such  an  offense  with  Intent  to  Injure  the 


United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  &a 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20.- 
000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  20 
years,  or  both.  ii__ 

Clearly  the  violations  covered  by  section 
223  and  the  penalties  therefor  prescribed  by 
that  section  are  punitive.  I.e..  criminal  In 
nature.  However,  the  section  does  not  specifi- 
cally characterize  the  penalties  as  "criminal  ; 
the  section  simply  refers  to  violations     for 
which     no     penalty     Is     specifically     pro- 
vided   •  •   •"  Heretofore  there  has  been  no 
need  to  distinguish   between  criminal   and 
civil  penalties  under  the  act,  because  the  only 
type  of  penalty  that  could  be  Imposed  was 
criminal  In  nature:  utilization  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Its  authority  to  revoke,  suspend, 
or  modify  a  license  U  considered  to  be  re- 
medial m  nature  and  not  punitive.  However, 
with  conferral  upon  the  AEC  by  section  4  of 
the  bill  of  authority  to  Impose  civil  monetary 
penalties,  the  need  to  make  such  a  distinc- 
tion arises.  Insertion  of  the  word  "criminal 
before  the  word  "penalty"  In  section  223  will 
achieve    this   distinction    and    remove    any 
possible  suggestion  that  the  penalties  there 
referred  to  Include  civil  penalties  provided 
under  the  proposed  new  section  234. 
Section  7.  Eflect  of  amendments  to  sections 
222.  224,  225,  and  226  on  prior  violations 
Section  7  of  the  bill  Is  in  the  nature  of 
a  "savings"  provision,  and  specifically  pro- 
vides   and    emphasizes    that    the    penalties 
presently  provided  under  sections  222,  224, 
225  and  226  of  the  act  shall  In  no  way  be 
affected   by   the   amendments   thereto   pro- 
vided for  in  sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill  Inso- 
far as  offenses  thereunder  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments are  concerned.  The  amended  penalty 
provisions  apply  only  to  offenses  committed 
on  or  after  that  date.  The  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 7  is  twofold:    first.  It  eliminates  any 
suggestion  that  the  revised  criminal  penal- 
ties m  sections  222,  224,  225,  and  226  are  to 
have  any  retroactive  effect  upon  offenses  cov- 
ered by  those  sections  and  committed  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  amendments  but 
prosecuted  thereafter;  and  second.  It  elimi- 
nates any  possible  suggestion  that  the  exist- 
ing penalties  cannot  be  Imposed,  even  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendments  there- 
to, for  offenses  committed  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  amendments.  In  the  latter 
regard.  It  Is  the  committee's  Intent  that  Inso- 
far as  the  various  criminal  penalties  pro- 
vided under  existing  sections  222,  224,  225, 
and  226  are  free  from  constitutional  or  other 
defect,  they  shall  be  fully  applicable  In  their 
present  form  to  any  person  convicted  of  an 
offense   for  which   those  sections   authorize 
penalties  committed  prior  to  the  date  of  re- 
vision by  the  amendment  reported  herewith. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  292— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  SUBSTANTIAL  RE- 
DUCTION OF  U.S.  FORCES  PER- 
MANENTLY STATIONED  IN  EU- 
ROPE 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONVENE 
AT    10    A.M.    TUESDAY    THROUGH 
SATURDAY  OF  THIS  WEEK 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  this 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  20  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  this  country  has  429  major 
bases  overseas  and  2.297  lesser  bases. 
These  bases  cover  4,000  square  miles  and 
are  located  in  30  cotmtries.  Stationed  on 
these  bases  are  1.750.000  servicemen, 
families,  and  foreign  employees,  and  the 
cost  for  maintaining  these  bases  is  ap- 
proximately $4.8  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
one  area  in  which  we  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  bases  and  an  extraordinarily  large 
number  of  troops,  namely.  Western 
Europe.  _ 

On  January  19.  1967, 1  submitted  Sen- 
ate Resolution  49  which  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  "a  substantial 
resolution  of  U.S.  forces  permanenUy 
stationed  in  Europe  can  be  made  with- 
out adversely  affecting  either  our  resolve 
or  ability  to  meet  our  commitment 
under  the  North  Atiantic  Treaty."  I  wish 
to  introduce  an  identical  resolution 
again  today  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  that 
the  resolution  be  referred  to  both  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  several  himdred  thousand  men 
in  uniform  stationed   in   Europe  since 
1951  when  President  Truman,  respond- 
ing to  the  then  existing  situation  and  to 
a  Senate  sense  resolution  of  that  day. 
announced   the   first   substantial   post- 
World  War  II  increase  in  U.S.   forces 
there.  When  Senate  Resolution  49  was 
introduced  2  years  ago  there  were  about 
372.000  military  personnel  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding Turkey,  Spain,  and  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean;  this  force  was  ac- 
companied by  some  240.000  dependents, 
a  grand  total  of  612,000.  There  are  now 
about  315,000  men— a  good  reduction— 
and  they  are  accompanied  by  235,000 
dependents— not  a  good  enough  reduc- 
tion—and 14,000  civilians  employed  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  Thus,  there  are 
over  550,000  Americans  in  Europe  today 
who  are  either  in  military  service  or  as- 
sociated with  the  military,  and  main- 
tained wholly  or  largely  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

We  now  have,  overall,  about  3.5  mil- 
lion men  under  arms.  Of  this  total,  about 
1.2  million  are  stationed  outside  the 
United  States,  according  to  figures  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
addition  to  those  in  Europe,  there  is  a 
force  of  about  479,500  in  Vietnam. 

May  I  say.  parenthetically,  that  as  of 
last  Thursday,  this  is  4.500  in  excess  of 
the  60.000  announced  withdrawal  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  with- 
drawal which  was  to  be  met  by  December 
15  1969.  Thus,  I  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent for  going  beyond  the  60,000  mark. 


I  hope  that  this  is  a  continuation  of  a 
policy  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  an- 
nounced but  which  will  be  continued  In 
effect,  to  the  end  that  more  and  more 
troops  can  be  withdrawn  as  appropriately 
as  possible  from  Vietnam  and  all  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  129,000  in  the  fleets  abroad, 
58,000  in  Korea,  45,000  in  Thailand,  42.- 
000  on  Okinawa,  another  40,000  in  Japan, 
28,000  in  the  Philippines,  24.000  in  Latin 
America.  10.000  in  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  another  10,000  in  Can- 
ada, Greenland,  and  Iceland. 

This  commitment  of  men  abroad  ob- 
viously represents  an  enormous  cost  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  re- 
flected in  a  military  budget  of  some  $80 
billion  and  in  the  tax  rates.  It  is  also 
reflected  in  a  balance-of -payments  deficit 
which  amounted  to  $1.3  billion  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Our  net  foreign  exchange  gap  with 
Germany  alone  is  now  running  at  about 
$965  million  per  annum.  This  is  the 
highest  figure  to  date.  In  1968,  the  figure 
was  $887.4  million.  It  had  been  between 
$700  and  S800  miUion  in  the  period  1963 
through  1967.  and  imder  $700  million  in 
the  years  before  1963. 

In  the  past,  part  of  this  exchange  gap 
has  been  covered  through  various  agree- 
ments with  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment. In  fiscal  years  1962  through  1965 
these  so-called  offset  agreements  con- 
sisted simply  of  commitments  by  the 
West  German  Government  to  procure 
military  equipment  in  the  United  States. 
The  agreement  for  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967  provided  for  military  procurement 
plus  the  prepayment  of  a  West  German 
debt.   The   fiscal   year    1968   agreement 
provided  for  military  procurement  plus 
purchase  of  special  medium-term  U.S. 
Treasury  securities  by  the  West  German 
Government.    In   fiscal   year    1969    the 
agreement  provided  for  military  procure- 
ment plus  the  purchase  of  special  U.S. 
Treasury  securities  by  the  West  German 
Government,  plus  additional  purchases 
of  US.  Treasury  securities  by  West  Ger- 
man banks  plus  an  agreement  by  Luft- 
hansa to  finance  purchases  of  aircraft. 
I  have  had  the  Library  of  Congress 
draw  up  a  table  showing  the  terms  of 
these  so-called  offset  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  West  Germany  in 
fiscal  years  1962  through  1969  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.    ,  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
agreement  was  reached  with  the  West 
German  Government  on  July  9  covering 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  The  agreement 
provides  for  an  inflow  of  foreign  ex- 
change in  the  amount  of  $1.52  billion  over 
the  next  2  years.  In  addition  to  military 
procurement  in  the  United  States,  the 
agreement  provides  for  a  West  German 
Government  loan,  plus  retention  In  the 
United  States  for  2  years  of  interest 
earned  by  West  Germany  on  U.S.  Treas- 
ury deposits,  plus  the  purchase  by  West 
Germany  of  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank 
and  Marshall  plan  loans,  plus  West  Ger- 
man civil  procurement  in  the  United 
States,  plus  payment  to  a  fund  in  the 
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United  States  for  encouraging  Oenntm 
Investment  plus  advance  transfers  for 
debt  repayment  by  the  West  German 
Oovemment  to  the  United  States.  A  con- 
cessional interest  rate  of  3.5  percent  will 
apply  to  the  West  German  Government 
loan  and  to  certain  deposits  in  the  UB. 
Treasury  for  military  procurement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
press  release  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  July  9,  giving  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

njCSS   STATKBfXNT 

The  U.S.  and  Oerman  delegations  an- 
nounced today  the  conclusion  of  a  new  agree- 
ment for  offsetting  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
American  forces  In  Germany  for  U.S.  Fiscal 
Tears  1970  and  1971.  The  delegations  have 
been  conferring  In  Washington  this  week 
on  the  third  and  concluding  round  of  their 
talks. 

The  agreement  provides  for  an  Inflow  of 
foreign  exchange  to  the  U.S.  In  the  amount 
of  1.52  billion  dollars.  These  Inflows  will  be 
achlev^'by  9925  million  of  procurement  of 
XT.S.  gdcxfe  and  services  (61%  of  total  agree- 
ment) and  9595  million  of  financial  meas- 
ures (39%  of  total) . 
Details  are  as  follows : 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Military  procurement  In  the  United 

States    ---       800.00 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  loan 
to  the  U.S.   (repayable  after  ten 

years)     250.00 

Purchase  by  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  of  loans  held  in  port- 
folio of  Exlmbank  and  of  out- 
standing Marshall  Plan  loans 118.75 

Civil  procurement  In  the  United 
States    by   Federal    Republic    of 

Germany 125.00 

Creation  of  fund  In  U.S.  by  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  to 
encourage    German    Investment 

m  United  states... 150.  00 

Advauice  transfers  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  for  debt 
repayment  to  the  United  States.  43.  75 
Retention  In  the  United  States  of 
interest  earned  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  on  U.S. 
Treasury    deposits 32.50 


Total    - 1,520.00 

It  was  agreed  that  the  interest  rate  which 
would  apply  to  the  Inter-government  loan 
and  to  certain  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
deposits  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  procure- 
ment would  be  3.5  percent. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  and  Marshall 
Plan  loans  purchased  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  would  bear,  on  the  aver- 
age, a  rate  of  Interest  at  four  percent  with 
respect  to  certain  loans  and  five  percent 
with  respect  to  others. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  led  by  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nathaniel  Samuels; 
the  German  delegation  was  headed  by  State 
Secretary  Guenther  Harkort  of  the  For- 
eign Office. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  several  comments  on 
the  agreement.  Before  doing  so,  I  should 
note  that  the  Department  of  State  ap- 
parently believes  that  this  agreement 
represents  a  considerable  improvement 
over  previous  agreements.  To  be  sure,  the 
amount  of  the  military  procurement  is 
greater  than  last  year,  or  the  previous 
years.  The  borrowing  by  the  United 
States  is  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the 


past  and  a  concessional  rate  will  apply 
to  the  West  German  Government's  loan. 
The  total  amount  is  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore and  the  agreement  is  for  2  years  in- 
stead of  only  one. 

In  those  respects  there  has  been  "im- 
provement." It  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  there  is  another  side 
of  the  coin.  While  the  smiount  of  foreign 
exchange  inflow  involved  is  higher,  so 
is  the  foreign  exchange  gap  because  it 
becomes  more  expensive  every  year  to 
keep  our  forces  in  Germany.  With  the 
reevaluation  of  the  Germany  mark, 
moreover,  this  expense  stated  in  dollars 
will  increase  again,  and,  possibly,  more 
drastically  than  in  the  past.  Further- 
more, the  agreement  represents  only 
about  80  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange 
outflow  from  the  United  States  to  Ger- 
many in  the  coming  2  fiscal  years.  And, 
while  the  West  German  Government 
loan  to  the  United  States  will  carry  a 
concessional  interest  rate  of  3.5  percent, 
nevertheless  it  represents  an  obligation 
of  the  United  States  which  must  be  re- 
newed or  redeemed;  the  interest  will  re- 
sult in  some  annual  capital  outflow  and 
the  capital  of  the  loan  itself  must  be  re- 
garded as,  eventually,  a  large  item  of  out- 
flow. Finally,  since  the  agreement  is  for 
a  2-year  period,  it  may  imply  a  commit- 
ment on  our  part  to  retain  substantially 
the  present  level  of  U.S.  forces  in  Ger- 
many for  the  next  2  years  whether  or 
not  that  should  prove  desirable  or  in  ac- 
cord with  our  national  needs  now  or  a 
year  from  now.  In  fact,  the  new  West 
German  ChanceUor  said  in  an  interview 
in  the  November  14  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine that  there  was  "an  understanding 
on  both  sides,"  when  agreement  was 
reached  on  an  offset  arrangement  for  the 
next  2  years,  that  there  would  be  no 
"substantial  changes"  in  the  level  of  U.S. 
forces  during  this  period. 

No  matter  how  the  current  agreement 
is  regarded,  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  the  assignment  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Germany  and  Europe  is  a  vora- 
cious consumer  of  U.S.  resources,  a 
source  of  inflation  and,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, a  factor  in  the  reduction  in 
the  international  strength  of  the  dollar. 

It  is  a  cliche  to  say  that  the  United 
States  is  a  rich  and  powerful  country. 
After  the  long  drain  of  Vietnam,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  wise  to  take  another  look 
at  that  glib  assertion.  In  terms  of  surplus 
for  necessary  national  purposes  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  are  beginning  to  scrape 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Other  nations  have  come  to  realize 
that  if  they  are  to  accomplish  the  essen- 
tial tasks  at  home,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  concentrate  on  only  the  essential  tasks 
abroad.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  long  past 
time  for  us  to  face  the  facts  of  our  situa- 
tion and  reach  the  same  conclusion.  In 
this  connection,  I  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent's July  9  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  military  men  based  abroad  by  14,900 — 
also  his  most  recent  order  of  a  day  or  so 
ago  in  which  approximately  another  14,- 
000,  almost  all  in  the  Paciflc  area,  will 
be  reduced  insofar  as  our  Armed  Forces 
are  concerned — although  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  regrettable  that  the  reduction 
is  so  limited  and  that  the  forces  com- 
mitted to  NATO  have  been  completely 


exempted  from  this  cut  in  military  forces 
overseas. 

On  April  15, 1  had  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  defense  policy  statement  made 
by  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  on  April 
3.  In  that  statement,  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  said: 

NATO  Itself  is  continuously  reassessing  the 
role  It  plays  in  the  light  of  changing  world 
conditions.  Perhaps  the  major  development 
affecting  NATO  In  Europe  since  the  organiza- 
tion was  founded  is  the  magnificent  recovery 
of  the  economic  strength  of  Western  Europe. 
There  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  the 
ability  of  European  countries  themselves  to 
provide  necessary  conventional  defense  forces 
and  armaments  to  be  deployed  by  the  alli- 
ance In  Europe. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  our  view  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  Canada  to  review  and  re-exam- 
ine the  necessity  In  present  circumstances  for 
maintaining  Canadian  forces  In  Western 
Europe.  Canadian  forces  are  now  committed 
to  NATO  until  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
The  Canadian  force  conunitment  for  deploy- 
ment with  NATO  in  Europe  beyond  this 
period  win  be  discussed  with  our  allies  at  the 
Defense  Planning  Committee  meeting  in  May. 
The  Canadian  Government  intends,  in  con- 
sultation with  Canada's  allies,  to  take  early 
steps  to  bring  about  a  planned  and  phased 
reduction  of  the  size  of  the  CanadiaSsforces 
in  Europe. 

According  to  press  reports,  which  I 
understand  to  be  accurate,  the  present 
plan  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Ca- 
nadian contingent  of  about  10,000  in 
Western  Germany  to  about  4,000.  This  is 
a  small  reduction  in  numbers  but  a  large 
reduction  in  percentage  and  would  seem 
to  represent,  in  effect,  a  change  in  the 
Canadian  estimate  of  the  situation  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  a  revision  of  policy  on 
the  iMirt  of  the  Canadian  Government.  I 
would  hope  this  Nation  would  study  the 
Canadian  action  most  carefully.  To  me,  it 
seems  an  adjustment  which  looks  to  the 
future  instead  of  to  the  past. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  we,  too,  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  verge  of  moving  in 
the  same  direction.  There  was  wide- 
spread support  in  the  Senate  for  a  pro- 
posal by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  lowering  substan- 
tially the  level  of  our  forces  in  Europe. 
Most  regrettably,  there  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  on  August  20  by 
400,000  Soviet  and  other  Warsaw  Pact 
forces.  The  time  was  one  of  extreme  im- 
certainty,  with  various  obscure  troop 
movements  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  far 
from  clear  that  the  relatively  bloodless 
coup  in  Czechoslovakia  would  mark  the 
culmination  of  this  activity.  There  was 
fear  that  the  difQculties  in  Eastern 
Europe  might  spread  throughout  Europe. 

As  I  stated  at  that  time,  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe 
in  those  circumstances  could  have  been 
subject  to  misinterpretation  in  the  East, 
and  brought  grave  uncertainty  in  the 
West.  I  added,  however,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  it  remained  desirable  to  un- 
dertake a  gradual  reduction  in  U.S.  forces 
if  and  when  the  situation  in  Eastern 
Europe  offered  reasonable  assurance  that 
developments  there  were  not  going  to 
spill  over  into  Western  Europe.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  time  has  now  arrived. 
The  Soviet  Union  faces  serious  problems 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  elsewhere  in  East- 
em  Europe.  If  that  were  not  enough, 
there  is  a  difficult  situation  to  the  East 


on  the  Soviet-Chinese  border.  Soviet 
troops  in  Czechoslovakia,  moreover,  have 
been  cut  from  several  hundred  thousand 
to  about  70,000.  While  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  internal  political  life  of  that  en- 
lightened nation  is  again  dictated  by  a 
foreign  power,  certain  realities  as  they 
bear  upon  our  military  presence  in 
Europe  must  be  faced.  What  transpired 
in  Czechoslovakia  was  not  controUable 
in  any  fashion  by  NATO  and  bears  no 
direct  relationship  to  the  question  of  the 
size  of  American  forces  assigned  in  Eu- 
rope to  that  organization.  Had  there 
been  only  one  or  two  divisions  or,  for 
that  matter,  seven  or  eight  or  18  divi- 
sions of  Americans  in  Western  Germany, 
instead  of  four  or  Ave,  would  they  have 
had  any  different  effect  on  the  situation 
as  it  developed  in  Czechoslovakia  last 
year?  I  can  find  no  basis  for  any  such 
contention.  Events  within  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are,  as  they  have  been  since  the 
Hungarian  interlude  made  apparent  for 
all  to  see  more  than  a  decade  ago,  be- 
yond the  direct  reach  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  and  the  military  structure 
of  NATO. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  argued,  as  it  Is 
always  argued,  that  the  time  is  not  right 
to  make  a  substantial  reduction  of  our 
forces  in  Europe.  But  it  seems  that  the 
time  is  never  right.  I  am  aware  of  the 
recent  press  reports,  for  example,  im- 
plying that  NATO  may  be  on  the  point 
of  making  a  proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allier,  for  negotia- 
tions on  reducing  conventional  forces  in 
Europe.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  NATO  has  been  studying  the 
subject  of  balanced  force  reductions  for 
years.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is 
still  no  agreed  NATO  proposal  for  btd- 
anced  force  reductions  and  it  is  not 
planned  that  there  will  be  one  until  at 
least  early  in  the  summer.  Even  then, 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  dis- 
cussions, much  less  full  negotiations,  will 
begin,  for  there  has  been  no  indication, 
direct  or  indirect,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  interested  in  such  discussions. 

It  will  also  be  argued,  as  it  is  always 
argued,  that  bringing  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  forces  b£u;k  from  Europe  will  not 
affect  our  defense  budget  because  we 
cannot  reduce  the  number  of  men  under 
arms.  But  it  is  also  argued  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  men 
under  arms  because  of  the  need  to  meet 
our  NATO  and  other  overseas  commit- 
ments. This  endless  circle  leading,  in  the 
end,  to  fiscal  exhaustion  can  and  must 
be  broken. 

I  am  not  now  advocating,  and  I  have 
not  in  the  past  advocated,  that  all  U.S. 
troops  be  removed  from  Europe.  Our 
vital  interest;  in  what  transpires  in 
Europe  remains  and  a  XJ3.  presence 
should  remain.  In  this  day  and  age  an 
armed  attack  on  Western  Europe  will 
certainly  involve  us  almost  from  ttie  out- 
set. It  is  to  our  interest,  therefore,  that 
we  are  present  before  the  outset.  That 
need  can  be  met,  in  my  judgment,  and 
should  be  met  with  a  much  smaller  mili- 
tary force. 

At  the  same  time,  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  our  forces  In  Europe  would  have 
certain  Immediately  beneficial  effects  on 
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this  Nation.  In  the  first  place,  the  balance 
of  payments  should  soon  reflect  a  sharp 
decrease  in  outflow  for  military  purposes, 
even  as  It  becomes  possible  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  National  mili- 
tary budget.  In  the  second  place,  a  re- 
duction in  U.S.  forces  in  Western  Europe 
might  provide  some  impetus  for  Western 
Europeans  to  develop  their  own  defense 
efforts  in  line  with  their  needs  and  to 
work  together  more  closely  In  doing  so. 
Integrated  defense  is  supposed  to  be 
what  NATO  is  all  about.  To  the  extent 
that  we  have  continued  to  overparticl- 
pate  in  the  defense  of  Europe,  it  follows 
that  there  has  been  far  less  interest  in 
bearing  the  burdens  of  that  defense 
among  the  Europeans  themselves. 

Finally,  a  substantial  reduction  of 
American  forces  would  help  to  correct 
what  I  regard  as  a  distorted  relation- 
ship between  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  Union  maintains  half 
a  million  soldiers  in  Eastern  Europe. 
While  the  Russians  may  ascribe  this 
presence  to  a  threat  from  the  West,  the 
fact  is  that  the  Soviet  presence  is  also 
a  significant  factor  in  maintaining  com- 
mimist  governments  in  power,  as  Czech- 
oslovakia has  so  clearly  lllTistrated.  The 
democracies  have  no  need  of  U.S.  forces 
in  order  to  maintain  themselves  within 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe:  yet,  that 
mos*.  significant  political  fact  is  disguised 
by  our  military  presence  in  such  great 
magnitude. 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  not  a  desirable 
situation  for  a  foreign  power  either  In 
Eastern  Europe  or  Western  Europe  to 
keep  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  million  men  in  these  two  camps,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  the  events  which 
Initially  put  them  there.  Both  contingents 
are  somewhat  anachronistic,  to  say  the 
least.  Yet  the  continuing  presence  of  the 
one  has  become  the  principal  basis  for 
the  continuing  presence  of  the  other.  The 
persistence  of  the  anachronism  leads  not 
only  to  a  distortion  of  political  relation- 
ships, but  to  a  distortion  of  economic 
relationships.  Indeed,  the  annual  offset 
negotiation  with  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment is  a  case  very  much  in  point. 
West  Germany  is,  in  effect,  becoming  a 
major  banker  for  this  Nation  in  order 
that  we  may  pay  for  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  U.S.  forces  in  Germany  at 
this  Nation's  expense. 

In  short,  the  presence  of  American 
forces  in  Europe  in  such  large  numbers,  in 
my  judgment,  has  vestiges,  if  not  of 
empire  in  a  19th  century  sense,  then  of 
military  occupation  and  of  the  costly  cold 
war  and  of  the  one-time  complete  pre- 
eminence of  the  dollar  in  international 
finance.  Yet  the  age  of  empire,  the  era 
of  occupation,  the  period  of  the  cold  war 
and  one-sided  financial  preeminence  are 
of  the  past.  The  persistence  of  these 
vestiges  in  present  policies  Involves,  In 
my  judgment,  a  wasteful  and  dangerous 
use  of  our  available  fiscal  resoiurces.  It 
acts  to  debilitate  this  Nation's  capacity, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  deal  with  the 
lu-gent  problems  of  the  contemporary 


era. 
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to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  Ubwtlee  at  the 
American  pe<^le,  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  In  Implement- 
ing these  principles,  has  maintained  large 
contingents  of  American  Armed  Forces  In 
Europe,  together  with  air  and  naval  units, 
for  twenty  years;  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  citizens  remains  Interwoven  with 
the  security  of  other  nations  signatory  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  it  was  when 
the  treaty  was  signed,  but  the  condition  of 
our  European  allies,  both  economically  and 
mllitarUy,  has  appreciably  Improved  since 
large  contingents  of  forces  were  deployed; 
and 

Whereas  the  means  and  capacity  of  all 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  provide  forces  to  resist  aggres- 
sion has  significantly  improved  since  the 
original  United  States  deployment;  and 

Whereas  the  commitment  by  all  memben 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  based  upon 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  treaty  partners  in 
contributing  materials  and  men  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis,  but  such  contrlbutlone  have 
not  been  forthcoming  from  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  organization;  and 

Whereas  relations  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  ETurope  were  tense  when  the 
large  contingents  of  United  States  forces 
were  deployed  In  E^irope  but  this  situation 
has  now  undergone  substantial  change  and 
relations  between  the  two  parte  of  Europe 
are  now  characterized  by  an  increasing 
two-way  fiow  of  trade,  peoirie  and  other 
peaceful  exchange;  and 

Whereas  the  present  policy  of  maintaining 
large  contingents  of  United  States  forces 
and  thetr  dependents  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent also  contributes  further  to  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  problems  of  the  United  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved,  That — 

(1)  It  Is  the  sense  oif  the  Senate  that,  with 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  techniques 
of  modem  warfare  and  because  of  the  vast 
increase  In  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
wage  war  and  to  move  military  forces  and 
equipment  by  air,  a  substantial  reduction  of 
United  States  torcee  permanently  stationed 
In  Euroiie  can  be  made  without  adversely 
affecting  either  our  resolve  or  ability  to  meet 
our  oonunltznent  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty; 

(2)  S.  Res.  99,  adopted  In  the  Senate 
April  4,  1951,  Is  amended  to  contain  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  and,  where  the 
resolutions  may  conflict,  the  present  resolu- 
tion is  controUlng  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate. 

Terms  of  offset  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Germany,  fis- 
cal 1962-1969 

I  In  millions  of  dollars  ] 

Agreed 
Fiscal  years  and  terms  agreed  by      target 
Western  Germany:  payments 

1962-1963,  Military  procurement  by 
West  Germany  from  the  United 

States    1.376 

1964-1965,  Military  procurement  by 
West  Germany  from  the  United 

States    1.375 

1966-1967,  Military  procurement  by 
West  Germany  from  the  United 
States  plus  prepayment  of  West 
Oerman  debt  to  the  United  States 
in  the  amoxint  of  9192  million 1, 3S0 


8.   Rks.   292 
Whereas  the  foreign  poUcy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 


1968,  Military  procurement  by  West 
Germany  from  the  United  States.       100 

1968.  Purchase  by  West  Germany  of 
special  U.S.  Treasury  securities...      600 

Total  800 


36150 

Terms  of  offset  agreements  between  the 
Vmted  States  and  Western  Oermantf.  fis- 
cal 1962-1969 — Continued 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Agreed 

TiBcel  years  and  terms  agreed  by         target 
Western  Germany — Con.  payments 

1968.  West  Germany  agreed  that  the 
Bundesbank  would  continue  Its 
practice  of  not  converting  dollars 
Into  gold. 

1969,  Military  procurement  by  West 
Germany  from  the  United  States.       100 

1969,  Purchase  by  West  Germany  of 
special  U.S.  Treasury  securities.. -      600 

1969,  Purchase  of  U.S.  Treasury  se- 
curities by  West  German  banks...       125 

Total   "^^ 

1969,  Lufthansa  agreed  to  finance 
tao  million  purchase  of  aircraft  In 
West  Germany  rather  than  U.S. 
market. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  speech 
which  has  just  been  delivered  by  the 
dlstinsuished  majority  leader  is  of  very 
great  significance.  I  support  it  whole- 
heartedly. There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  from  having  given  speeches  simi- 
lar to  the  one  just  given  in  my  own  State 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  that  there 
Is  overwhelming  support  for  that  posi- 
tion. 

As  I  understand  the  argimient  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  he  Is  not 
asking  that  we  withdraw  entirely  from 
Europe,  or  anything  of  the  kind;  he  is 
asking  that  we  withdraw  some  of  our 
troops  from  Europe  and  recommending 
that  some  of  the  affluent  countries  there, 
which  have  enjoyed  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  their  standard  of  living  and 
personal  income,  provide  the  necessary 
military  manpower  themselves. 

When  you  look  at  the  overall  situation, 
and  recognize  that  Western  Europe  has 
in  fact,  in  the  aggregate,  more  manpower 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  more  skilled  per- 
sormel,  far  greater  production  and  eco- 
nomic resources,  and  far  greater  military 
resources,  there  is  no  reason  why.  a  gen- 
eration after  World  War  n,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  stated  so  well,  we 
should  have  to  have  our  troops  stationed 
there.  Of  course,  we  all  recognize  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  provide  a  nuclear 
umbrella  and  naval  and  air  support. 
But  the  Senator  has  stated  well  the  an- 
swer to  the  argument  we  nm  into  again 
and  again  by  those  who  say  that  Europe 
is  paying  for  these  troops  by  buying  obli- 
gations of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  As  the 
Senator  has  stated,  they  shave  the  in- 
terest a  Uttle — 3V2  percent  interest — but 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  still  paying  the  cost 
and  the  interest.  The  German  taxpayer 
Is  not  paying  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  annoimced  some  very  modest  troop 
reductions.  However,  they  are  so  modest, 
when  we  recognize  our  enormous  com- 
mitment in  Europe,  that  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader's  very  logical 
and  convincing  position  can  be  taken 
up  by  this  body  and,  at  long  last,  pressed 
to  a  reasonably  early  conclusion.  As  I 
have  stated,  a  substantial  majority  of 
Senators  have,  in  the  past,  supported  the 
notion  of  our  withdrawing  troops  from 
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Europe.  I  hope  that  the  speech  given  by 
the  majority  leader  this  morning  is  a 
real  signal  that  we  can  move  ahead  and, 
within  the  next  few  months,  act  to  begin 
a  withdrawal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  imaninums 
consent  to  have  1  additional  minute,  to 
make  one  final  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  country 
is  in  general  agreement  that  we  should 
Vietnamize  the  Vietnam  conflict,  that  it 
is  time  that  we  withdraw.  Almost  all  of 
us  agree  with  that.  The  only  dispute  is 
in  the  timing.  At  the  ssune  time,  I  think 
it  Is  time  that  we  provide  for  Europeanl- 
zation  of  the  defense  of  Europe.  As  I  say, 
Europe  has  the  manpower,  the  resources, 
and  the  ability  to  do  it.  Why  should  not 
Europe  defend  itself^  with  oiu-  assist- 
ance, but  certainly  without  the  commit- 
ment of  300,000  American  troops  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional  per- 
sonnel? . 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  a  most 
significant  statement. 

Mr.  GORE  and  Mr.  SCOTT  addressed 
the  Chair.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  majority  leader  has  focused  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  on  an  issue  of  grave 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
thoughtful  and  considerate  manner  in 
which  he  functions  that  he  has  intro- 
duced his  resolution  in  sufficient  time  to 
enable  the  Senate  to  give  to  the  matter 
the  careful  and  imhurried  consideration 
it  demands. 

This  time  factor  is  important,  perhaps 
critical.  If  I  were  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  voting  on  this  issue  today,  or 
within  the  next  weeks,  I  would  have  to 
cast  my  vote  in  the  negative.  I  fully  share 
the  concern  of  my  esteemed  colleague 
for  the  impact  which  the  cost  of  main- 
taining our  troops  overseas  has  on  our 
domestic  programs  and  on  our  balance- 
of -payments  position.  I  also  understand 
Uiat  if  the  fabric  of  our  national  security 
is  to  be  durable,  it  must  be  woven  from  a 
pattern  which  involves  much  more  than 
the  threads  of  U.S.  forces  deployed 
around  the  world.  Because  the  issues  in- 
volved are  so  complex,  affecting  not  only 
our  national  security  but  in  many  im- 
portant respects  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  citizen,  I  believe  it  important 
that  this  body  recognize  at  the  outset 
that  time  will  be  required  to  consider  this 
subject  in  its  proper  perspective  and  in 
all  of  its  ramifications. 

One  obvious  factor  is  the  recently  in- 
augurated negotiation  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  Helsinki.  We  do  not  know  where  those 
negotiations  will  lead  but  they  could 
have  an  important  impact  on  our  se- 
curity and  that  of  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe.  Another  factor  of  considerable 
importance  is  the  psychological  impact 
of  the  presence  of  our  troops  in  Western 
Europe — and  of  a  debate  in  this  body  on 
the  reduction  of  such  forces — on  our  al- 
lies as  well  as  on  the  Soviets.  Twenty-five 
years  after  World  War  n  this  body  is 
moved  to  discuss  whether  the  danger  of 


aggression  in  Europe  has  not  substan- 
tially receded;  25  years  after  World  War 
I  the  world  was  engaged  in  World  War 
n.  The  mind  immediately  jumps  to  the 
question  as  to  how  significant  is  the  role 
of  American  troops  in  this  contrast. 
Again,  the  significance  must  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  individual  well- 
being  of  our  citizens  as  well  as  In  broader 
terms  of  national  security. 

One  last  thought.  No  one  in  this  Cham- 
ber, nor  I.  would  trust  in  the  Nation  at 
large,  will  think  for  one  moment  that 
either  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
or  I  are  influenced  by  partisan  considera- 
tions in  this  matter.  I  think  that  it  is 
important  to  mention  that  in  conducting 
his  election  campaign  the  President 
placed  much  emphasis  on  the  importance 
he  attaches  to  negotiating  with  the  So- 
viets with  a  view  to  reducing  the  tensions 
that  beset  the  world  and  in  some  meas- 
ure are  the  cause  of  U.S.  troop  deploy- 
ments abroad.  It  is  logical  and  fair  to 
assume  that  in  electing  President  Nixon 
the  people  were  in  some  measure  moti- 
vated by  the  conviction  that  he  is  the 
right  man  to  conduct  those  negotiations. 
The  negotiations,  or  what  we  hope  are 
the  preliminaries  to  negotiations  are  un- 
derway. This  is  not  the  time  for  this 
body,  with  its  very  considerable  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
to  send  its  own  signals  abroad  or  to  take 
other  steps  which  hinder  or  complicate 
the  task  of  the  President  in  this  crucial 
role. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  not  only  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  listen  to  my  remarks,  such  as  they 
were,  but  also  to  spend  soi-ie  time  read- 
ing the  speech  which  had  been  prepared. 
I  compliment  him  on  the  temperate  tone 
which  he  has  used  and  the  imderstand- 
ing  which  he  has  indicated. 

He  is  correct  when  he  says  this  is  not  a 
partisan  matter.  He  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  the  present  President,  Mr. 
Nixon,  has  placed  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  our  relations  with  Western 
Europe.  But  I  think  we  ought  also  to 
point  out  that  the  man  who  was  the  first 
commander  of  NATO,  and  who  was  the 
last  Republican  President  prior  to  Mr. 
Nixon,  General  Eisenhower,  was  one  of 
those  who  advocated,  even  while  he  was 
in  office,  and  certainly  most  emphatically 
after  he  left  office  voluntarily,  that  there 
should  be  a  substantial  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe.  He  felt  that  we  had  too 
many  divisions  there,  and  too  many  de- 
pendents, that  it  was  too  much  of  a 
strain  on  our  resources,  and  that  it  con- 
veyed the  wrong  impression  and  the 
wrong  image  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
I  would  point  out  to  my  distingmshed 
friend  across  the  aisle  that  it  was  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  which  sent  four 
additional  U.S.  divisions  to  Europe  in 
1951.  What  I  have  introduced  today  on 
my  own  behalf — though  I  hope  some 
other  Senators  will  join  with  me — is  an- 
other sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  in- 
dicating just  how  the  Senate  now  feels 
about  this  matter.  If  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  was  good  enough  to  get 
them  in,  I  think  it  is  good  enough  to  get 
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them  out.  A  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion places  on  the  President  the  respon- 
sibility for  defining  just  what  "a  sub- 
stantial reduction"  means.  This  gives 
him  a  great  .deal  of  flexibility  which  he 
does  not  possess  at  the  present  time,  and 
which,  I  think,  would  place  him  in  a 
stronger  bargaining  position  with  our 
allies,  so  that  he  may  get  them  to  do 
what  they  have  promised  to  do  time  and 
time  again,  but  which  none  of  them — not 
a  single  one;  not  a  single  ally  other  than 
Canada— has  done  in  living  up  to  the 
commitments  which  they  promised  to 
undertake. 

There  is  Western  Europe,  on  the  front 
line.  Why  should  they  not  take  the 
primary  responsibility  in  their  own  area 
to  look  after  their  own  defense?  Most  of 
those  countries  are  better  off  economical- 
ly and  flnancially  than  we  are.  They  can 
afford  it.  We  are  paying  the  West  Ger- 
mans to  allow  us  to  maintain  our  forces 
in  West  Germany,  and  we  are  doing  it 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  at  a  special 
concessional  rate  of  3.5  percent.  They 
should  be  paying  us  for  what  we  are  do- 
ing over  there.  This  is  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  why  we  have  such  difficulties  in 
the  balance  of  payments  and  in  the  gold 
outflow,  both  of  which  have  had  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  economic  affairs  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

I   thank   the   distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  think  we  both  want  to  make 
clear  that  this  is  not  a  discussion  in 
which  one  Senator  proposes  that  troops 
be  withdrawn  from  Europe,  and  another 
Senator  opposes  it.  This  is  a  resolution 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  withdraw- 
al of  some  troops,  to  which  my  reply  is 
simply  a  statement  that  I  hope  we  wiU, 
and  I  am  glad  that  there  is  time  in  which 
we  may,  consider  all  of  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  before  we  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  state  further  that  if  I  had  to 
vote  now,  my  vote  would  be  negative.  If 
I  were  able  to  vote  later,  and  certam 
other    developments    had    occurred,    I 
would  hope  it  could  be  an  affirmative  vote. 
My  reason  for  the  comment  I  made  is 
grounded  primarily  upon  the  talks  in 
Helsinki.  That  is  because  I  do  not  want 
it  to  appear  to  world  opinion  or  to  those 
people  in  Helsinki  who  are  watching 
these  SALT  talks  that  we  in  the  Senate 
are  at  this  moment  proposing   action 
which  might  itself  be  the  subject  of 
negotiation.  That  is  what  I  am  getting 

at. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  other  nations  ought 
to  be  doing  more.  We  are  paying  heavily 
and  through  the  nose  for  having  kept 
our  commitments  and  obligations  and 
responsibilities  in  accordance  with  the 
very  Senate  resolution  the  majority 
leader  refers  to,  which  pertains  to  the 
sending  of  four  divisions  to  Europe. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  other  na- 
tions to  see  their  responsibilities  in  the 
same  light.  I  suppose  they  feel  relatively 
safe  and  entirely  smug  in  allowing  the 
United  States  to  cany  a  major  part  of 
the  burden.  This  Is  not  true  of  all  the 
nations.  However,  I  am  pleading  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  matter  in  such  an 
atmosphere  of  time  and  reasoned  de- 
liberation as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
negotiations  in  Helsinki. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  have  no  desire,  and  never  have 
had  any  desire,  to  interfere  with  the 
negotiations  in  Helsinki— negotiations 
that  are  at  long  last  underway. 

I  do  not  see  any  connection  at  all  be- 
tween balanced  force  reductions  and 
what  is  going  on  in  Helsinki. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  com- 
prehend the  situation  which  affects  our 
relations  with  Germany  vis-a-vis  our 
five  divisions  stationed  there. 

I  intended  to  submit  the  resolution 
some  months  ago.  I  did  not  do  so  because 
of  the  West  German  elections.  Then  I 
thought  that  with  the  change  in  govern- 
ment, the  new  government  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  its  feet  wet,  so  to 
speak,  in  administering  affairs  in  West 
Germany. 

Then  there  was  the  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers.  I 
held  back  again  on  accoimt  of  that. 
Then,  after  I  had  released  the  facts  in 
the  press,  I  found  there  was  going  to  be 
a  meeting  of  the  NATO  Foreign  Defense 
and  Finance  Ministers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  Is  something  going  on  in 
NATO  every  other  week  or  so  but  not 
a  great  deal  is  being  accomplished  in 
bringing  about  the  integration  of  forces, 
or  balanced  force  reductions  or  any  other 
similar  achievement. 

I  commend  the  Republican  leader  for 
the  stand  he  has  taken.  I  imderstand  it 
perfectly. 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  correct 
in  stating  that  the  matter  should  be 
given  serious  consideration.  And  it  will 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  the  two 
committees  most  concerned. 

However,  when  I  talk  about  the  gold 
outflow  and  our  balance  of  payments, 
what  I  am  really  getting  at — and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  people  to  think 
that  a  politician  is  concerned  with  this — 
is  a  matter  of  principle  when  we  get  right 
down  to  it. 

Over  500,000  military  personnel  and 
dependents,  over  a  quarter  of  century 
after  the  war  is  over,  are  still  in  Western 
Europe.  They  were  sent  there  to  help 
these  countries  recover  and  to  help  them 
against  a  possible  invasion  from  the 
east.  These  countries  now  tell  us  that 
they  are  getting  along  well  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

West  Germany  is  carrying  on  con- 
tracts with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  as  far  away  as  China.  How- 
ever, when  someone  raises  the  question 
of  a  reduction  in  forces,  they  create  a 
straw  man,  a  bogeyman,  and  tell  us  how 
difficult  it  is  and  how  much  they  need 
us. 

Canada  is  reducing  its  forces  by  60  per- 
cent. French  forces  are  out  entirely.  They 
told  us  3  years  ahead  of  time.  We  would 
not  believe  them. 

Great  Britain  has  done  away  with 
conscription.  The  Low  Countries  and 
other  countries  are  reducing  conscrip- 
tion. 

We  have  not  done  away  with  conscrip- 
tion We  have  not  reduced  our  forces  to 
any  great  extent.  We  have  kept  our  com- 
mitments, our  pledges,  and  our  promises. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  our  allies 
did  the  same. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarics  of 


the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott).  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Manspikld)  has  focused  this 
morning  upon  a  subject  which  is  central 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and, 
indeed,  of  the  entire  free  world. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  the  extent  of  welcoming  a  re- 
view of  the  question  whether  the  level 
of  United  States  forces  In  Europe  should 

Along  with  the  majority  leader,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  and  to  hear  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canadian  Government 
explain  their  attitude  and  position  with 
respect  to  troop  levels  in  Europe. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  we  approach  this 
subject,  that  we  must  be  very  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  level  of  our  troop 
strength  in  particular  is  a  vital  element 
in  maintaining  a  credible  NATO  de- 
terrent. 

While  I  can  support  the  majority 
leader  in  his  insistence  upon  an  appro- 
priate balance  insofar  as  our  troop  com- 
mitments are  concerned.  I  underscore 
the  importance  of  making  sure  that  we 
do  not  weaken  NATO  and  that  we  do 
not  take  steps  which  would  weaken  our 
ability  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  interpret  and  imderstand  the  re- 
marks of  the  majority  leader  as  Indi- 
cating no  intention  on  his  part  to  cast 
doubt  upon  our  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  NATO  Europe  or  that  the  re- 
view contemplated  by  his  resolution 
would  do  so. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  relates  to 
the  appropriate  level  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe,  and  is  not  directed  at  NATO  it- 
self or  at  the  security  system  which  has 
been  so  important  in  helping  to  provide 
two  decades  of  relative  peace  In  Europe. 
I  stress  this  point  because  as  we  enter 
an  "era  of  negotiation,"  and  particularly 
as  we  undertake  very  serious  talks  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  strategic  arms  limitation, 
I  believe  it  is  essential  to  make  clear 
that  in  this  day  and  age  we  recognize 
that  the  security  of  Western  Europe  is 
inseparable  from  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  last  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader,  that  our  security  is  intermingled, 
that  it  is  integrated.  However,  I  point 
out  that  these  countries  should  assume 
a  good  deal  more  of  the  share  of  the 
burden  in  defense  of  their  own  area. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  made  by  the 
acting  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement  in  support  of  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
connection  with  withdrawing  some  of 
our  troops  from  Western  Europe.  I  think 
we  should  recognize  the  enormous  cost 
of  having  these  troops  in  Europe.  The- 
cost  is  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  a 
year,  at  a  time  when  we  are  debating  at 
great  length  cutting  back  on  our  edu- 
cational expenditures,  and  spending  to 
meet  hunger  and  health  needs.  The  ad- 
ministration is  recommending  cutbacks 
in  these  areas.  Billions  spent  on  our 
troops   in   Europe   represents  an  area 
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where  we  could  save  an  immense  amount 
of  money  and  provide  a  salutary  result. 
Once  we  withdraw  our  tro<H»,  Europe 
will  know  we  mean  business,  and  until 
that  time  they  wlU  not  provide  the 
troops  they  can  and  should  provide. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  in  connec- 
tion with  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Western  Europe.  I  do  not  often  find 
myself  in  agreement  totally  with  these 
two  Senators,  but  I  am  in  agreement 
with  them  on  this  point.  I  have  been 
making  speeches  on  this  matter  for  the 
past  4  or  5  years. 

It  seems  to  me  incomprehensible  that 
25  years  after  World  War  n  we  have 
over  315,000  troops  in  Europe,  while  at 
the  same  time  our  allies  fall  to  meet 
their  obligation.  We  are  doing  this  at 
the  same  time  we  are  having  trouble  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  PEARSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  today,  for  the  third  time  in 
as  many  years,  a  resolution  has  been 
introdyced  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate -that  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  American  military  com- 
mitment to  NATO  Is  now  justifiable  and 
desirable.  As  on  previous  occasions,  I 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution 
which  Senator  Mansfield  has  introduced 
and  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  to  salute  him  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  demonstrated  on  this  issue. 

This  resolution  would  replace  Senate 
Resolution  99  adopted  in  1951,  which  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
given  the  conditions  then  prevailing  it 
was  necessary  to  substantially  expand 
the  size  of  the  n.S.  commitment  to 
NATO.  The  resolution  introduced  today 
asserts  the  proposition  that  current  con- 
ditions are  so  different  from  conditions 
of  the  early  1950's  that  such  a  large  con- 
tingent is  no  longer  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. The  contrasts  between  the  early 
1950's  and  the  late  1960's  are  consider- 
able. 

At  that  time  the  threat  of  a  direct  So- 
viet conventional  force  assault  sigainst 
Western  Europe  was  a  distinct  possibil- 
ity. Today  this  is  highly  unlikely. 

At  that  time  the  possibility  of  internal 
communistic  revolution  was  very  real  in 
several  Western  European  coimtries  but 
today  such  a  prospect  is  most  improbable. 

At  that  time  the  economies  of  the 
Western  European  nations  were  weak 
and  unstable  and  only  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  chaos  and  destruction 
of  World  War  n.  Today,  these  economies 
are  strong  and  expanding. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  need  for  a 
large  American  presence  to  help  ease  the 
way  for  the  emergence  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  as  a  stable,  acceptable 
partner  in  the  European  community.  To- 
day, most  of  the  difficulties  and  uncer- 
tainties associated  with  the  West  Ger- 
man role  In  Western  Europe  have  been 
removed. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  suggests  that 
East-West  relations  have  become  so 
cordial  that  we  need  no  longer  give  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  but  on  the  other  hand  few  seri- 


ously believe  that  a  large  scale  of  con- 
ventional war  in  Western  Europe  is  likely. 
Certainly  there  is  little  evidence  that 
Western  Europeans  themselves  hold  such 
a  view. 

But  If  a  large-scale  conventional  con- 
flict in  Europe  is  unlikely  the  prospects 
for  local  and  limited  skirmishes  remain 
high.  Thus  the  primary  function  of 
NATO  conventional  forces  is  to  contain 
limited  Soviet  actions  such  as  a  new  move 
against  the  communication  lines  of  Ber- 
lin or  a  probing  border  incident.  If  NATO 
forces  are  not  of  a  size  and  effectiveness 
to  meet  such  contingencies  then  we  will 
be  trapped  into  the  type  of  situation 
where  oiu:  options  will  be  so  restricted 
that  we  will  be  forced  to  engage  in  nu- 
clear brinksmanship.  In  other  words,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  American 
nuclear  defensive  umbrella  over  Europe 
be  supplemented  by  a  credible  conven- 
tional force,  thus  maintaining  a  sym- 
metry of  defensive  power. 

Given  this  function  of  NATO  conven- 
tional forces,  the  key  question  then  is 
whether  or  not  an  American  force  of  the 
present  size  is  necessary.  I  believe  that 
the  answer  is  definitely  in  the  negative. 
We  should  remember  that  today's  ground 
force  level  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  was  established  in  the  early 
1950's — at  a  time  when  major  conven- 
tional warfare  had  to  be  considered  a 
distinct  possibility  and  at  a  time  when 
Western  European  countries  were  not 
economically  strong  enough  to  maintain 
a  credible  conventional  deterrent. 

When  we  built  up  the  American  con- 
tingent in  the  early  1950's  political  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as- 
sumed that  this  would  be  temporary.  For 
a  number  of  years  now  the  real  question 
has  been  when  and  how  a  reduction 
should  take  place  rather  than  whether 
or  not  a  reduction  should  occur. 

Unfortunately,  we  never  seem  to  get 
beyond  this  general  proposition.  When- 
ever it  is  suggested  that  a  phased  reduc- 
tion should  be  initiated,  advocates  of  the 
status  quo  always  respond  by  saying  this 
is  not  the  time. 

Each  year  we  find  some  reason  to  de- 
lay the  initiation  of  serious  discussions 
designed  to  pave  the  way  for  a  reduction. 
Today,  the  Czechoslovakian  situation  is 
cited  as  the  reason  why  we  cannot  initi- 
ate such  discussions.  Certainly  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  last  August  is 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  determination 
of  the  present  Soviet  leadership  to  keep 
its  Eastern  European  satellites  in  line. 
The  Brezhnev  doctrine,  which  says  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  East- 
em  European  countries,  is  not  a  mere 
paper  construction  but  a  harsh  reality; 
the  Soviet  leadership  is  quite  willing  to 
use  brute  force  to  suffocate  the  faintest 
breath  of  independence. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  armies  were  ordered  into  Czecho- 
slovakia does  not  signal  an  Increased 
likelihood  that  the  Kremlin  leaders  will 
order  these  same  armies  Into  Western 
Europe.  It  would  not,  of  course,  have 
been  advisable  for  the  United  States  to 
armounce  a  troop  reduction  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion.  However,  when  all  things 
are  considered,  the  Czech  situation  does 


not  really  alter  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  American  conventional  force 
in  Western  Ehuope  should  be  maintained 
at  Its  present  level. 

Those  who  endorse  the  resolution  In- 
troduced today  do  not  suggest  that  we 
should  immediately  reduce  the  American 
force  but  we  do  believe  that  this  Gov- 
ernment should  immediately  notify  the 
Western  European  capitals  of  our  deter- 
mination to  bring  about  such  a  reduc- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We 
must  stop  putting  off  the  date  for  mak- 
ing such  a  declaration  of  intention  hop- 
ing that  next  year  or  the  year  after  or 
the  year  after  that  will  somehow  be  more 
auspicious. 

Actually  there  are  a  niunber  of  rea- 
sons why  this  aftermath  period  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  invasion  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  adopt 
this  resolution.  The  Czech  incident  had 
the  effect  of  jarring  the  Western  Euro- 
pean powers  out  of  their  complacency. 
Prior  to  last  August  most  observers  were 
talking  about  the  decline  of  NATO  and 
many  were  predicting  its  ultimate  de- 
mise. Today,  NATO  has  a  new  sense  of 
purpose,  a  new  unity,  a  renewed  strength. 
Thus  planned  reductions  in  the  man- 
power commitments  by  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  West  Germany,  and  Britain 
have  been  canceled  and  other  steps  have 
been  taken  to  add  to  NATO's  military 
strength. 

Thus,  hopefully  there  is  a  new  sense 
of  responsibility  and  determination 
among  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to 
more  effectively  provide  for  their  own 
defense.  It  may  well  be  thai  that  this  is 
precisely  the  time  that  we  should  begin 
to  seriously  plan  for  a  reduction  in  our 
commitment. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  defense  of 
Ehirope  rests  ultimately  on  the  American 
nuclear  deterrent  and  unless  we  were  to 
have  a  situation  where  the  West  Euro- 
peans are  to  abdicate  all  their  responsi- 
bility to  NATO  the  difference  between  an 
American  ground  force  of,  say,  two  divi- 
sions and  the  present  five-  to  six-division 
force  is  not  of  great  military  significance. 
However,  it  has  taken  on  exaggerated 
psychological  significance.  In  the  minds 
of  many,  too  many,  a  reduction  of  the 
American  force  would  be  seen  as  a  wav- 
ering in  our  pledge  to  defend  Western 
Europe  and  a  sign  of  our  desire  to  with- 
draw from  the  Atlantic  coimnimity. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  the  argument 
that  these  psychological-political  factors 
are  sufficient  to  require  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  large  U.S.  force  in  Western 
Europe.  If  the  credibility  of  our  pledge 
to  defend  Western  Europe  and  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  Atlantic  community  is 
not  yet  established  it  never  will  be.  In 
short,  I  suggest  that  America  is  being 
asked  to  pay  too  high  a  price  to  prove 
what  should  already  be  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some burdens  of  our  troop  commitment 
to  NATO  is  that  it  continues  to  be  a 
major  cause  of  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit.  During  the  9-year  period  from 
fiscal  1961  through  fiscal  1969 — esti- 
mated— the  net  dollar  drain  associated 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
force  in  Western  Europe  totaled  $6.7 
billion.   During   this  period   our   total 
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worldwide  balance  of  payments  was 
$22.3  billion.  Thus  over  the  past  9  years 
our  commitment  to  NATO  has  caused 
about  30  percent  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ment  deficit.  And  the  net  dollar  drain 
associated  with  our  Western  European 
commitment  has  been  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing.  For  example,  for  the 
4  years  from  fiscal  1962  through  fiscal 
1965  the  average  net  dollar  drain  was 
just  over  $500  million,  but  for  the  4  years 
from  fiscal  1966  through  fiscal  1969  the 
yearly  average  was  $800  million. 

If  the  deficit  were  of  no  serious  eco- 
nomic concern  then  this  would  be  no 
problem.  But,  of  course,  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  in  recent  years  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  has  become  a  problem 
of  pressing  importance  not  only  for  us 
but  for  the  West's  entire  international 
financial  structure. 

Mr.  President,  withdrawing  American 
troops  from  Europe  will  not  necessarily 
result  in  a  saving  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
This  would  occur  only  if  the  units  in 
question  were  deactivated.  And  whether 
or  not  they,  or  their  equivalents  should 
be  deactivated  must  be  treated  as  a  sep- 
arate question.  However,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  so  long  as  we  maintain  this  large 
commitment  to  NATO  we  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reduce  our  overall 
troop  levels. 

Mr.  President,  our  defense  effort  costs 
us  the  equivalent  of  over  $350  per  capita 
per  year.  And  defense  expenditures  run 
from  9  to  10  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  contrast,  the  defense 
expenditures  of  our  NATO  partners  nm 
less — ^In  some  cases  considerably  less — 
than  5  percent  of  the  respective  gross 
national  products.  On  a  per  capita  ba- 
sis, oxu-  defense  burden  is  5  to  7  times 
as  great  as  theirs. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  suggest  that  they 
should  be  matching  oiu-  expenditiu-es 
proportionately.  I  do  suggest  that  they 
are  quite  capable  of  providing  effective 
replacements  for  the  American  forces 
which  should  be  withdrawn. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  assert  once 
again  that  we  must  break  out  of  that 
line  of  argument  which  equates  dis- 
cussion of  troop  reduction  with  a  sig- 
nal that  the  United  Sta,tes  intends  to 
turn  its  back  on  Europe;  a  line  of  argu- 
ment which  has  given  I  an  aura  of 
permanence  to  that  which  Initially  was 
to  have  been  temporary.  Considering  our 
own  needs  and  problems  and  in  view 
of  the  economic  capacity  of  the  West 
Europeans  to  carry  their  rightful  share 
of  the  biurden  for  their  own  defense,  I 
submit  that  the  troop  reduction  must  be 
reopened.  We  must  reconsider  the  at- 
titudes of  the  1950's  which,  imfortu- 
nately,  have  become  our  blinders  in  the 
1960's.         

ALLEGED  KILLING  OF  CIVILIANS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
alleged  massacre  of  South  Vietnamese 
civiUans  by  our  soldiers  has  only  served 
to  heighten  our  fears  and  our  appre- 
hensions about  our  involvement  in  a  con- 
troversial war.  The  massacre,  indeed  if  it 
did  occur,  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
times.  Today  we  are  searching  for  world 
peace.  But  it  is  instances  such  as  this 


which  undermine  the  very  faith  and  con- 
fidence of  our  own  people — not  to  men- 
tion peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
report  is  most  untimely  because  it  comes 
almost  2  years  after  the  event  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred.  The  military  is  digging 
its  own  grave  with  this  kind  of  coverup 

SVStfdU 

I  think  it  is  time  that  General  West- 
moreland laid  the  cards  on  the  table. 
What  is  the  military  policy  on  combat 
field  operations?  Do  we  send  our  soldiers 
out  with  orders  to  bring  back  no  captives 
or  with  as  many  captives  as  possible?  Do 
we  take  the  word  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Grovemment  and  do  they  take 
ours  without  any  questions  asked?  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  should  state  suc- 
cinctly our  present  policy  and  he  should 
likewise  say  if  and  how  that  policy  has 
changed  during  the  years  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  pre- 
judging the  individuals  accused  of  com- 
mitting these  alleged  atrocities.  Under 
OIU-  system  of  law,  they  are  innocent 
imtil  proven  guilty.  But  is  this  an  iso- 
lated incident? 

If  there  are  other  events  where  the 
facts  may  prove  to  be  less  than  pleasant 
to  the  military,  that  is  no  reason  to  keep 
them  from  the  American  people.  The 
American  citizen,  already  tired  of  this 
war,  is  growing  weary.  Weary  from  a  war 
where  the  policy  is  often  misunderstood 
because  of  instances  such  as  this. 


RXPOKTS  or  COMFTOLLm  OsmsAL 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

HJl.  9906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Bur- 
dette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Betty  Olngas; 
and 

HJl.  14020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  increase  the  maximum 
Interest  rate  permitted  on  tr.S.  savings  bonds. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  on  Approval  or  Loan  to  the  Chttgach 
Elxcthic  Association,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmltttng,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to 
the  Chugach  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  for  the  financing  of  cer- 
tain transmission  facilities  and  the  comple- 
tion of  previously  loaned  generation  faclUties 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Proposed  StaJTART  Construction. 
Air  National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
certain  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  questionable  need  for 
overtime  at  selected  installations  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  VoTce  dated  November 
28,  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  an  examination  of  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  fiscal  year  1968,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
dated  November  26,  1969,  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  survey  of  the  Nike  X 
antl-balUstlc-mlsslle  development  program 
which  indicates  a  need  for  management  Im- 
provements, Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  28,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Admission  Into  thx  United  State  or  Cer- 
tain DiJiciOR  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  certain  de- 
fector aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Recommendations  and  Resolutions  Adopted 
BY  the  North   Atlantic   Assemblt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  General,  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  text* 
of  the  various  resolutions  and  recommenda- 
tions adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  its  15th  annual  session  (with  an 
accompanying  document) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Kalamazoo 
Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  sharing  of  Federal  reve- 
nues; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas  Munici- 
pal League,  Austin,  Tex.,  remonstrating 
against  any  limitation  on  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  interest  paid  on  municipal  bonds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legion  of  Es- 
tonian Uberation,  Inc.,  New  Tork,  N.T.,  re- 
lating to  the  strengthening  of  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  in  the  Estonian,  Latvian, 
and  Lithuanian  languages;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire General  Court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  Congress 
to  convene  a  constitutional  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  constitution 
to  make  adequate  provisions  for  federal- 
state  revenue  sharing 
"Whereas.  aU  levels  of  government  Jointly 
bear  the  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life;  and 

"Whereas,  state  and  local  communities 
have  and  must  retain  primary  responsibility 
for  providing  a  major  portion  of  domestic 
pubUc  services  and  faciUUes.  To  fulfill  these 
commitments  the  states  and  their  political 
subdivisions  must  have  access  to  an  equi- 
table share  of  national  fiscal  resources  which 
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Congress     now     commands     an     Influence 
through  the  federal  tax  system;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  lederallzatlon  of  the  federal 
income  tax  will  Increase  local  government 
initiative  and  effectiveness  by  helping  states, 
cities  and  counties  to  finance  their  own  pro- 
grams and  set  their  own  priorities  with  re- 
spect to  solving  unique  and  crucial  local 
problems;  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  In  General  Court  convened,  in 
accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  hereby  apply  to  Con- 
gress for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
Constitution  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
federal-state  revenue  sharing;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  signed  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  sent   to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 
"Arthub  Terrs, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Marshall  Cobleigh, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Concord,  N.H.,  July  15.  1969. 

"I  Robert  L.  Stark,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  StSi^  of  New  Hampshire,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify tpflt  the  above  Concurrent  Resolution 
was  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  on  June  27th  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

"Robert  L.  Stark, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Club  100, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  praying  for  repeal  of  sub- 
title n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  petition,  signed  by  LeRoy  Elvis,  and 
sundry  other  citizens,  of  Conway  S.C,  pro- 
testing the  prohibition  of  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  In  the  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Selectment,  Ipewlch,  Mass.,  remonstrating 
against  the  Issuance  of  a  license  to  permit 
the  dredging  away  of  the  sandbar  at  Sandy 
Point,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


the  counties  of  Mono  and  Inyo,  Calif.,  from 
appropriations  under  the  public  land  law, 
release  certain  lands  In  the  counties  of 
Mono  and  Inyo  from  withdrawal,  acquire 
various  lands  owned  by  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  grant  to  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles various  land  and  water  rights,  modify 
the  act  of  March  4,  1931,  Executive  Order 
No.  5843  (dated  April  28,  1932)  and  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  6206  (dated  July  19,  1933) 
and  repeal  the  act  of  June  23,  1936,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ckakstok  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Ruc- 
ORD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MURPHY    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Cbakston)  : 

S.  3192.  A  bill  to  designate  the  navigation 
lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship 
channel  in  the  State  of  California  as  the 
William  G.  Stone  navigation  lock;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxthpht  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rbcohb 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH : 

S.  3193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Graeme 
Ronald  Houghton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  3188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who  are  charged  with  having 
committed  certain  offenses  while  subject  to 
trial  by  court-martial,  who  have  not  been 
tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no  longer 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial;  and 

S.  3189.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who,  while  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States, 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bills  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  3190.  A  bill  providing  for  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General,  to 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  health  consequences  of  using  marihuana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD  under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MXJKPHY ) : 

S.  3191.  A  bill  to  withdraw  various  lands  in 


S  3188  AND  S.  3189— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  RELATING  TO  THE 
TRIAL  OP  PORMER  SERVICEMEN, 
U.S.  EMPLOYEES  STATIONED 
OVERSEAS,  AND  MILITARY  DE- 
PENDENTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  Recent  dis- 
closures of  the  alleged  killing  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  by  American  forces  in 
the  village  of  My  Lai  have  brought  to 
public  attention  once  more  a  serious 
problem  of  jurisdiction  which  has  ex- 
isted since  1955.  At  present,  there  is  no 
apparent  jurisdiction  in  any  American 
court,  either  State,  Federal,  or  military, 
to  try  offenses  committed  by  former  U.S. 
servicemen  while  they  were  in  military 
status. 

This  gap  in  jm'isdiction  stems  from  the 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Toth  v.  Quarles, 
350  U.S.  11,  decided  in  1955.  In  that  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  section 
3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  was  unconstitutional  because  it 
gave  court-martial  jurisdiction  over  per- 
sons who  were  not  at  the  time  of  trial 
subject  to  military  jurisdiction. 

This  problem  has  concerned  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  for  over 
a  decade.  My  distinguished  predecessor 
as  chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  the  late  Senator  Thomas 
Hennings  of  Missouri,  introduced  a  bill 
in  1957  designed  to  give  jiunsdiction  to 
Pederal  district  courts  over  these  cases. 
In  the  years  since  then,  I  have  in  turn 
introduced  similar  legislation,  most  re- 
cently in  the  90th  Congress. 

In  the  past  the  proposals  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
to  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee. The  Subcommittee  has  wrestled 
with  this  exceedingly  difficult  constitu- 
tional problem  all  these  years  without 
success.  Together  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Department  of  State,  we  have 
tried  to  fashion  a  satisfactory  legislative 
solution.  The  problem  was  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  in  its  hearings  on  mili- 
tary justice  in  1962  and  again  in  1966. 


Because  of  the  many  imresolved  prob- 
lems inherent  in  this  issue,  and  because 
there  has  not  in  past  years  been  any 
pressing  circumstance  which  might  re- 
quire enactment  of  the  legislation,  I  did 
not  reintroduce  the  proposed  legislation 
in  this  Congress. 

Now  it  is  again  apparent  that  the 
issue  is  very  critical.  The  My  Lai  inci- 
dent poses  this  problem  in  glaring  terms. 
I  have  written  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  will  today  write  to  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  State,  to  ob- 
tain their  present  thinking  on  the  issue. 
In  the  meantime,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  Congress  have  before  it  once 
again  one  proposed  solution  to  this  gap 
in  jurisdiction.  For  that  reason,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  two 
bills  which  have  been  before  the  Consti- 
tutional  Rights  Subcommittee  in   past 
years.  These  bills  confer  jurisdiction  on 
Federal  district  courts  over  two  classes 
of  persons — former  servicemen  accused 
of  offenses  committed  before  they  were 
released  from  service,  and  civilians  who 
are  dependents  of  servicemen,  or  who  are 
defense  employees,  stationed  with   the 
military  overseas.  This  proposal  follows 
a  suggestion  made  by  Justice  Black  in 
his  opinion  in  the  Toth  case.  The  bills 
are  identical  to  those  which  were  last 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress,  with 
but  one  exception.  I  have  omitted  the 
limitation  which  made  the  legislation 
effective  only  as  to  offenses  committed 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bUls.  Whether 
the   legislation,   if   enacted,   should   or 
properly  could  be  made  retroactive  to 
cover  prior  offenses  is  only  one  of  the 
many  very  difficult  questions  which  must 
be  resolved. 

I  hasten  to  state,  as  I  have  each  time 
I  introduced  this  legislation  in  the  past, 
that  I  am  not  committed  to  them  either 
in  form  or  approach.  This  is  a  most  dif- 
ficult and  controversial  problem,  as  the 
subcommittee  long  ago  discovered.  The 
issue  is  made  no  easier  by  the  disclosures 
of  the  past  few  days. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bills,  plus 
explanatory  matter  relating  to  them, 
excerpted  from  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings in  1966,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 

Record  at  this  point.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  excerpt  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills  (S.  3188)  to  provide  for  com- 
pliance with  constitutional  requirements 
in  the  trials  of  persons  who  are  charged 
with  having  committed  certain  offenses 
while  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial, 
who  have  not  been  tried  for  such  of- 
fenses, and  who  are  no  longer  subject 
to  trial  by  court-martial;  and  (S.  3189) 
to  provide  for  compliance  with  constitu- 
tional requirements  in  the  trials  of  per- 
sons who,  while  accompanying  the  armed 
forces  outside  the  United  States,  commit 
certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin,  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  3188 
A  bin  to  provide  for  compliance  with  con- 
stitutional requirements  in  the  trials  of 
persons  who  are  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted certain  offenses  while  subject  to 
trial  by  court-martial,  who  have  not  been 
tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no 
longer  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  803  (article  3)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  843  of  this  title 
(article  43),  any  person  not  subject  to  trial 
by  court-martial  who  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed,  while  In  a  status  in  which 
he  was  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial,  an 
offense  against  this  chapter  punishable  by 
confinement  for  five  years  or  more,  and 
who,  while  m  such  status,  was  not  tried  for 
such  offense  may  be  tried  upon  Indictment 
for  such  offense — 

"(1)  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  any  Judicial  district  In  which  any  act 
or  omission  constituting  an  element  of  such 
offense  was  committed,  U  such  offense  was 
committed  in  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  such  per- 
son Is  found  or  into  which  he  is  first 
brought,  If  such  offense  was  committed  out- 
side the  United  States  or  on  the  high  seas. 
No  person  may  be  tried  In  any  district  court 
for  any  such  offense  if  (1)  the  offense  Is 
one  for  which  such  person  could  not  be 
tried  by  court-martial  without  his  consent 
If  he  were  In  a  status  subject  to  trial  by 
court-martial,  or  (2)  such  person  has  been 
previously  tried  In  a  State  court  for  sub- 
stantially the  same  offense.  For  the  purpose 
of  all  proceedings  for  or  ancillary  to  the 
trial  of  any  person  for  any  such  offense  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  such 
offense  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  offense 
prohibited  by  and  punishable  under  the 
provisions  of  title   18,  United  States  Code. 

S.  3189 
A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance  with  con- 
stitutional requirements  In  the  trials  of 
persons  who,  while  accompanying  the 
armed  forces  outside  the  United  States, 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
10  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  chapter  47  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 
"CHAPTER  48.— TRIAL  OF  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS WHO  ACCOMPANY  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
"Sec 

"951.  Persons  subject  to  trial;    Jurisdiction 
of  United  States  district  courts;  of- 
fenses  for   which    persons    may    be 
tried. 
"952.  Statute  of  limitations;  maximum  pun- 
ishment; general  provisions. 
"§  951    Persons  subject  to  trial;  Jurisdiction 
of  United  States  district  courts;  of- 
fenses for  which  persons  may  be 
tried 
"(a)  Any  citizen,  national,  or  other  person 
owing  allegiance  to  the  United  SUtes  who 
commits  any  offense  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section  while  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanying  the  armed  forces 
outside  the  United  States  shaU  be  guilty  of 
an   offense   against   the   United   States   and 
shall  be  tried  for  such  offense  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  such  person  is  fovmd  or  Into  which 
he  is  first  brought. 

"(b)  The  offenses  for  which  any  person  de- 
scribed In  subsection  ( a )  of  this  secUon  may 
be  tried  In  a  United  States  district  court  are 
those  offenses  specified  in — 


"(1)  sections  877  through  881  of  this  title 
(articles  77-81)  insofar  as  such  sections  re- 
late to  offenses  referred  to  in  clauses  (2) 
through   (6)    of  this  subsection; 

"(2)   section  882  of  this  title  (article  82); 
"(3)  sections  907  through  911  of  this  title 
(articles  107-111); 

"(4)  sections  913,  914,  and  916  of  this  title 
(articles  113,  114,  and  116);  and 

"(5)  section  934  of  this  title  (article  134) 
to  the  extent  of  crimes  and  offenses  not 
capital. 

"§  952.  Statute  of  limitations;  maximum 
punishment;  general  provisions 
"(a)  An  indictment  may  l)e  found  at  any 
time  without  limitation  with  respect  to  any 
offense  referred  to  In  section  961(b)  of  this 
title  for  which  the  death  penalty  may  be  im- 
posed. Except  as  provided  in  section  843(f) 
of  this  title  (article  43(f) ).  no  person  shall 
be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  under  this 
chapter  for  any  offense,  not  capital,  unless 
the  Indictment  is  found  or  the  Information 
is  Instituted  within  three  years  next  after 
such  offense  shall  have  been  committed.  No 
person  may  be  tried  under  this  cht^ter  for 
any  offense  if  such  person  has  been  tried  for 
substantially  the  same  offense  In  a  foreign 
country  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

"(b)  The  maximum  punishment  which 
may  be  imposed  In  the  case  of  any  person 
tried  for  an  offense  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  the  same  as  that  applicable  to 
persons  subject  to  trial  by  courts-martial  for 
the  same  offense,  but  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 47  of  thU  title  relating  to  the  forfeiture 
of  pay  and  allowances  shall  not  be  applicable 
in  the  case  of  any  person  tried  under  au- 
thority of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Any  offense  for  which  a  person  Is  In- 
dicted and  tried  under  authority  of  this 
chapter  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  all  proceed- 
ings for  or  ancillary  to  the  trial  of  such  per- 
son, be  considered  to  be  an  offense  prohibited 
by  and  punishable  under  the  provisions  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  courts-martial,  mlUtarv 
commissions,  provost  courts,  or  other  mili- 
tary tribunals  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  offenders  or  offenses  that  by  stat- 
ute or  law  of  war  may  be  tried  by  courts- 
martial,  military  commissions,  provost  courts, 
or  military  tribunals. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term  'out- 
side the  United  States'  means  outside  the 
several  States,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  below 
"47.  Uniform  Code  of  MiliUry  Justice.-  801" 
the  following: 

"48.  Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces  Out- 
side the  United  States 951" 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  preceding  chap- 
ter  31   of   title   10,   United   States   Code,   U 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
"47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.-  801" 
the  following 

"48.  Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces  Out- 
side the  United  states 951" 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Ervin 
is  as  follows: 

S.  761    (BILL  No.   1) 

ST7MMART    OV    BILLS 

S.  761  would  provide  that  persons  who  are 
charged  with  having  committed  certain  of- 
fenses whUe  subject  to  trial  by  courts- 
martial,  but  who  were  not  tried  for  such  of- 
fense by  a  court-martial  and  who  are  no 
longer  subject  to  such  Jvu-lsdlction.  may  be 
tried  upon  indictment  In  the  U.S.  district 
court  Into  which  he  Is  first  brought,  if  the 


offense  was  committed  outside  the  United 
states,  or  In  any  U.S.  district  court  in  which 
an  element  of  the  offense  was  committed.  If 
the  offense  was  committed  within  the  United 
states.  This  Jurisdiction  Is  authorized  for 
crimes  punishable  by  the  uniform  code  of 
military  Justice  by  confinement  for  5  years  or 
more.  Persons  who  have  been  tried  for  the 
offense  in  a  State  court,  or  whose  consent 
would  have  been  needed  for  trial  by  court- 
martial,  are  not  subject  to  this  biU. 
Reason  the  bill  is  proposed 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  uniform  code 
of  military  Justice,  there  was  no  American 
forum  for  the  trial  of  ex-servicemen  who 
committed  crimes  while  in  uniform  which 
were  not  discovered  imtU  after  the  service- 
man had  left  the  service.  The  uniform  code, 
in  article  3,  closed  this  Jurisdictional  gap  by 
granting  courts-martial  Jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, m  the  case  of  Toth  v.  Quarles.  350  VS. 
11,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  tlUs  provi- 
sion was  \xnconstitutional.  Accordingly,  there 
is  no  American  trlbimal  available  for  such 
cases. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Toth  case,  did 
not  preclude  congressional  authorization  of 
Jurisdiction  to  a  Federal  court.  Accordingly. 
S.  761  gives  such  Jurisdiction  to  the  Pederal 
district  courts.  At  the  present  time,  of  course, 
various  Status  of  Forces  treaties  give  to  for- 
eign cotintries  the  right  to  try  Americans  for 
crimes  conunltted  while  In  mUltary  status,  in 
certain  Instances.  However,  this  might  re- 
quire extradition  in  the  case  of  ex-service- 
men, and  would  subject  them  to  criminal 
procedure  which  might  not  contain  adequata 
safeguards  for  their  righto,  and.  In  any  case, 
which  would  be  imfamlllar  to  them. 
Departmental  views 
The  Depeu-tment  states  that  It  is  opposed 
to  S.  761  because  the  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation would  create  burdensome  admlnU- 
trative  problems.  The  Department  recom- 
mends that  action  be  delayed  on  this  pro- 
posal pending  further  study  by  various  con- 
cerned Executive  offices. 

Is.  761,  89TH  CONC,    1ST  SESS.l 

A  bill  to  provide  for  complaince  with  con- 
stitutional requirements  In  the  trials  of 
persons  who  are  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted certain  offenses  while  subject  to 
trial  by  court-martial,  who  have  not  been 
tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no 
longer  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  803  (article  3)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(a)  Subject  to  section  843  of  this  tlOe 
(article  43),  any  person  not  subject  to  trial 
by  court-martial  who  Is  charged  with  having 
committed,  while  in  a  status  In  which  he 
was  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial,  an 
offense  against  this  chapter  punishable  by 
confinement  for  five  years  or  more,  and  who, 
while  m  such  status,  was  not  tried  for  such 
offense  may  be  tried  upon  indictment  for 
such  offense — 

"(1)  in  the  umted  States  district  court 
for  any  Judicial  district  In  which  any  act  or 
omission  constituting  an  element  of  such 
offense  was  committed.  If  such  offense  was 
committed  in  the  United  States,  or 

'(2)  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  such  per- 
son is  found  or  Into  which  he  is  first 
brought,  if  such  offense  was  committed  out- 
side the  United  States  or  on  the  high  seas. 
No  person  may  be  tried  in  any  district 
court  for  any  such  offense  if  (1)  the  offei&e 
is  one  lor  which  such  person  could  not  be 
tried  by  court-martial  without  his  consent 
if  he  were  In  a  status  subject  to  trial  by 
court-martial,  or  (2)  such  person  has  been 
previously  tried  In  a  State  court  for  sub- 
stantially the  same  offense.  For  the  purpose 
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Of  all  proceeding!  for  or  ancillary  to  the 
trial  of  any  person  for  any  such  offense  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  such 
offense  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  offense 
prohibited  by  and  punishable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  18,  United  States  Code." 

Sic.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  offense  committed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Senate 
bill  761  Is  as  follows: 

Proposed  bill  to  provide  an  American  forum, 
subject  to  the  VS.  Constitution,  for  trial 
of  serious  offenses  by  persons  who  have 
been  separated  from  the  anned  services 
Background  memorandum:  Under  the  ar- 
ticles of  war  no  American  forum  existed  to 
prosecute  offenses  against  those  articles  by  a 
serviceman  who  was  discharged  before 
charges  had  been  preferred  against  him.  As 
a  result.  World  War  II  produced  several  In- 
cidents where  persons  who  allegedly  had 
committed  serious  crimes  were  Immune  from 
trial  because  they  had  been  discharged  and 
were  no  longer  subject  to  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial and  also  were  not  subject  to  trial  In  any 
American  civil  court.  Congress  attempted  to 
close  this  Jurisdictional  loophole  by  enact- 
ing tatifila  3  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice;  Jaut  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  fa- 
mous case  of  Toth  v.  Quarlea,  360  U.S.  11, 
held  this  provision  unconstitutional.  In  light 
of  the  Toth  case,  courts-martial  lack  Juris- 
diction to  try  a  serviceman  for  predlscharge 
violations  of  the  Uniform  Code,  however  se- 
rious they  may  be  (unless  the  ex-serviceman 
later  reenllsts);  and  so  frequently  there  Is 
no  American  court  which  can  try  the  ac- 
cused for  his  crime.  Of  course.  If  the  crime 
was  committed  overseas  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  if  the  accused  either  has  remained 
there  or  can  be  extradited  to  that  country, 
prosecution  may  still  be  possible;  but  In  that 
event  the  ex-servlceman  is  brought  to  trial 
In  a  foreign  co\irt,  which  Is  not  subject  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  may  not  furnish 
some  of  the  procedural  safeguards  with 
which  we  are  familiar. 

In  light  of  these  circumstances  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  say  in 
the  Toth  case  that  Jurisdiction  could  not  be 
granted  to  prosecute  persons  like  Toth  in  a 
Federal  civil  covirt.  the  best  solution  would 
appear  to  be  through  amendment  of  article  3 
to  authorize  trial  in  Federal  district  courts  of 
ex-servicemen  whose  crimes  were  committed 
while  they  were  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  subject  to  trial 
for  the  offense  In  a  State  or  Federal  court. 
In  this  manner  the  Jurisdictional  hole  can 
be  plugged;  but  trial  can  take  place  in  an 
American  tribunal,  where  every  constitu- 
tional safeguard  will  be  present.  Further- 
more, in  Instances  where  the  alleged  crime 
occtirred  overseas,  there  will  be  considerably 
less  occasion  to  deliver  or  extradite  the  ex- 
serviceman  to  a  foreign  court  for  trial,  since 
an  American  court  would  also  have  the 
power  to  try  for  the  same  misconduct.  On 
the  other  hand,  under  present  laws  trial  by 
an  American  court  Is  impossible;  and  there- 
fore foreign  prosecution  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  condoning  the  crime. 

The  armed  services  have  been  interested  in 
the  problem  and  legislation  was  studied  after 
the  Toth  decision  to  help  meet  the  problem 
created  there.  (See  subcommittee  hearings 
at  862,  910,  946.)  However,  somewhere  along 
the  line  action  apparently  has  bogged  down. 
To  Implement  this  proposal,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to: 

(a)  Amend  article  3(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Code  to  provide  that,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  article  43  (which  is  the  statute  of 
limitations) ,  any  person  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed,  while  in  a  status  in  which  he 
was  subject  to  the  code,  an  offense  against 
the  Uniform  Code,  which,  under  the  code  and 
the  regiUatlons  prescribed  by  the  President 


and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  of- 
fense, would  be  pimlabable  by  confinement 
of  5  years  or  more  and  for  which  that  person 
cannot  otherwise  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  territory 
thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shaU  be 
subject  to  trial  for  that  offense  in  a  Federal 
district  court.  If  the  offense  occurred  within 
the  United  States,  then  venue  to  try  the 
offense  shall  be  in  any  district  where  there 
occurred  any  of  the  acts  or  omissions  com- 
plained of.  If  the  acts  or  omissions  all  oc- 
curred on  the  high  seas -or  outside  the  United 
States,  then  venue  shall  lie  in  the  district 
where  the  defendant  first  comes  or  Is 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  (the  in- 
tent here  being  to  conform  the  venue  re- 
quirements under  this  article  to  the  general 
venue  reqiilrements  of  the  United  States 
Code.)  Trial  by  a  State  court  for  substantially 
the  same  act  or  omission  which  It  is  proposed 
to  try  under  this  article  shall  preclude  trial 
under  this  article  by  a  Federal  district  court. 
(This  is  designed  to  clarify  that  a  person  who 
already  has  been  tried  by  a  State  court  can- 
not be  tried  under  this  article  in  a  Federal 
district  court;  this  may  be  especially  impor- 
tant becavise  of  the  wide  scope  of  art.  134.) 

S.  762   (Bnx  No.  2) 

SUMMARY     or    BILL 

S.  762  would  provide  that  any  person  serv- 
ing with,  employed  by  or  accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States,  who 
commits  certain  specified  offenses,  shall  be 
tried  in  the  U.S.  district  court  where  he  is 
found  or  first  brought.  The  statute  of  limi- 
tations for  offenses  not  involving  the  death 
penalty  shall  be  3  years.  The  maximiim  ap- 
propriate sentence  is  that  authorized  by  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  for  the 
same  offense.  The  provisions  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  proceedings  of  such  trial. 

Reason  the  bill  is  proposed 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time,  stationed  large 
forces  on  the  soil  of  foreign  countries  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  Accompanying  these 
forces  are  large  numbers  of  civilians,  whether 
as  employees  or  dependents  of  the  armed 
forces.  With  minor  exceptions,  there  is  no 
American  tribunal  available  to  try  offenses 
committed  overseas  by  members  of  this  large 
American  civilian  community.  To  provide 
such  a  fonun,  article  2(11)  of  the  Uniform 
Code  authorized  trial  by  courts-martial  of- 
fenses committed  by  these  persons.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  number  of  decisions, 
notably  that  of  Kinsella  v.  Singleton,  361 
U.S.  234,  ruled  that  the  forvun  for  such  trial 
cannot  be  a  court-martial. 

To  close  this  Jurisdictional  gap.  S.  762 
confers  Jurisdiction  upon  Federal  district 
courts  for  such  trials.  It  incorporates  the 
maximum  punishments  set  forth  In  the  Uni- 
form Code,  and  the  procedural  rules  gen- 
erally applicable  In  Federal  criminal  trials. 
Departmental  views 

The  Department  states  that  It  is  opposed 
to  S.  762  because  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  create  burdensome  adminis- 
trative problems.  The  Department  recom- 
mends that  action  be  delayed  on  this  pro- 
posal pending  further  study  by  various  con- 
cerned Executive  offices. 

(SEC.   762,  SeTH  COMG.,   1ST  SXSS.) 

A  bill  to  prclde  for  compliance  with  con- 
stitutional requirements  In  the  trials  of 
persons  who,  while  accompanying  the 
armed  forces  outside  the  United  States, 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  chapter  47  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 


"CHAPTER  48.— TRIAL  OF  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS WHO  ACCOMPANY  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec. 

"961.  Persons  subject  to  trial;   Jurisdiction 
of  United  States  district  courts;  of- 
fenses  for   which  persons   may   be 
tried. 
"962.  statute  of  limitations;  maximum  pun- 
ishment; general  provisions. 
"§  961.  Persons  subject  to  trial;  Jurisdiction 
of  United  States  district  courts; 
offenses  for  which  persons  may  be 
tried. 

"(a)  Any  citizen,  national,  or  other  per- 
son owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  who 
commits  any  offense  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  while  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanying  the  armed  forces 
outside  the  United  States  shall  be  guilty  of 
an  offense  against  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  tried  for  such  offense  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  such  person  is  found  or  Into  which 
he  Is  first  brought. 

"(b)  The  offenses  for  which  any  person 
described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  tried  In  a  United  States  district  court 
are  those  offenses  specified  in — 

"(1)  sections  877  through  881  of  this  title 
(articles  77-81)  insofar  as  such  sections  re- 
late to  offenses  referred  to  in  clauses  (2) 
through  (6)  of  this  subsection; 

"(2)   section  882  of  this  title  (article  82); 

"(3)  sections  907  through  911  of  this  title 
(articles  107-111); 

"(4)  sections  913,  914,  and  916  of  this  title 
(articles  113,  114,  and  116);  and 

"(5)  section  934  of  this  title  (article  134) 
to  the  extent  of  crimes  and  offenses  not  capi- 
tal. 

"§  952.    Statute    of    limitations;    maximum 
punishment;  general  provisions 

"(a)  An  Indictment  may  be  found  at  any 
time  without  limitation  with  respect  to  any 
offense  referred  to  In  section  951(b)  of  this 
title  for  which  the  death  penalty  may  be  Im- 
posed. Except  as  provided  In  section  843(f) 
of  this  title  (article  43(f)),  no  person  shall 
be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  under  this 
chapter  for  any  offense,  not  capital,  unless 
the  Indictment  is  found  or  the  Information  Is 
Instituted  within  three  years  next  after  such 
offense  shall  have  been  committed.  No  per- 
son may  be  tried  under  this  chapter  for  any 
offense  if  such  person  has  been  tried  for 
substantially  the  same  offense  In  a  foreign 
country  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

"(b)  The  maximum  punishment  which 
may  be  Imposed  in  the  case  of  any  person 
tried  for  an  offense  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  applicable  to  per- 
sons subject  to  trial  by  courts-martial  for 
the  same  offense,  but  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 47  of  this  title  relating  to  the  forfeiture 
of  pay  and  allowances  shall  not  be  applicable 
In  the  case  of  any  person  tried  under  au- 
thority of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Any  offense  for  which  a  person  Is  In- 
dicted and  tried  under  authority  of  this 
chapter  shall,  for  the  pvurpose  of  all  proceed- 
ings for  or  ancillary  to  the  trial  of  such  per- 
son, be  considered  to  be  an  offense  prohibited 
by  and  pvmlshable  under  the  provisions  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  court-martial,  military 
commissions,  provost  courts,  or  other  military 
tribunals  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  offenders  or  offenses  that  by  statute 
or  law  of  war  may  be  tried  by  courts-martial, 
military  commissions,  provost  courts,  or  mil- 
itary tribunals. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
'outside  the  United  States'  means  outside 
the  several  States,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States." 


Sec   a    (a)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beglniilng  of  title  10,  United  States  Cod«. 
18  amended  by  inserting  immediately  brtow 
"47.  Uniform  Code  of  MUltary  Justlee-  801 
the  foUowlng:. 

"48   Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces  Out- 

Bide  the  United  States 881 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  preceding  chap- 
ter  31    of   title    10,   United   States   Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediataly  below 
"47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice—  801 
the  following: 

"48   Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces  Out- 

Bide  the  United  States 691 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Senate 
Bill  762  Is  as  follows* 


Proposed  bill  to  provide  an  American  forum, 
with  full  constltuUonal  safeguards,  to  try 
persons   accompanying  the   Armed  forces 
outside  the  United  States. 
Background  memorandum:  Until  the  pres- 
ent century,  the  United  States  had  no  large 
forces  operating  overseas,  and  so,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  American  civil  courts  were  avail- 
able to  try  any  crimes  that  might  be  com- 
mltted  by  dvUUns  who  were  employed  by. 
serving  with,  or  otherwise  accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States   now   maintains   large   military   con- 
tingents overseas,  where  no  American  clvU 
courts  are  available  to  try  American  civilian 
dependents  or  employees  who  may  commit 
serious  Crimes.  In  a  few  Instances,  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Crimntal  Code  could  be  in- 
voked as  a  basis  for  prosecuting  the  conduct 
of  Americans  outside  the  country;  but.  gen- 
erally   speaking.   Federal    criminal    statute 
were  not  Intended  to  apply  extraterritorially. 
In  order  to  provide  an  American  forum 
for  trial  of  civilian  employees  and  depend- 
enta  with  our  Armed  Forces  overseas.  Con- 
gress enacted  article  2(11)    of  theJJnIform 
code  of  Military  Justice,  which  subjected  to 
the  code  'all  persons  serving  with,  employed 
by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  with- 
out  the   continental   limita   of   the   United 
States  and  without  certain  territories.'  Thus, 
civilian   employees   and   dependenta  of   the 
Armed  Forces  overseas  were  made  subject  to 
trial  by  court-martial.  Ultimately,  article  2 
(11)  was  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  the  result  that,  in  most  instances,  there 
is  now  no  American  court,  either  military  or 
civil    that   has   Jurisdiction   to   try   serious 
crimes  committed  by  American  civilian  em- 
ployees or  dependents  overseas.  Therefore,  the 
only  courts  which  can  prosecute  those  of- 
fenses are  foreign  courts,  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  may  not 
provide  the  safeguards  available  in  American 
courts   There  Is  no  indication  that  the  for- 
eign courte  are  anxious  in  most  Instances  to 
try  crimes  committed  by  American  civlllaji 
employees  or  dependente  overseas,  but  the 
only  alternative  is  to  let  the  crime  go  com- 
pletely unpunished. 

The  relationship  of  the  conduct  of  clvU- 
lan  employees  and  dependente  to  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  and  morale  In  the 
armed  services  Is  great  enough  to  give  con- 
siderable support  to  the  argument  made  by 
several  dissenters  In  the  Supreme  Court  that 
article  2(11)  was  constltuUonal  under  Con- 
gress' power  to  'make  Rules  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
Forces.'  Because  of  this  relationship  it  seems 
important  to  provide  a  forum  for  trial  of 
crimes  committed  by  civilian  employees  and 
dependente  overseas.  If^thU  forum  is  a  for- 
eign court,  the  clvlUatt  accused  loses  the 
benefit  of  the  safeguards  provided  by  the 
US.  constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  this  forum  cannot  be  a  court-mw- 
tlal.  Kinsella  V.  Singleton.  361  U.S.  234;  GrUh- 
am  V.  Hogan,  361  U.S.  278;  McElroy  v.  Gua- 
gliardo,  361  U.S.  281.  Therefore,  virtually  by 
a  process  of  elimination,  the  Federal  district 
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oourto  seem  to  be  the  proper  forum  for  the 
trial  of  such  misconduct. 

Prior  to  Ite  hearings  In  1962.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rlghte  was  in- 
formed that  t\ie  Department  of  Defense  had 
prepared  draft  legislation  to  deal  with  thU 
problem  (hearings  84&-61.  910.  946).  How- 
ever, this  draft  legislation  has  apparently 
bogged  down  somewhere  between  the  Penta- 
eon  and  the  Department  of  Jiistlce. 

U  Jurisdiction  U  to  be  given  the  Federal 
district  courte  with  respect  to  serious  crimes 
committed  overseas  by  civilian  dependents 
and  employees.  It  would  seem  desirable  to 
apply  the  \isual  venue  provisions  governing 
PMeral   trials   of   offenses   conmiltted   out- 
side the  United  States  or  on  the  high  seas. 
Also    since  a  serviceman  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted In  a  court-martial  aftet  trial  by  a 
foreign  court  In  a  country  which  Is  a  party 
to  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreemeiit, 
the  civilian  employee  or  dependent  should 
receive  the  same  protection  and  not  be  sub- 
ject to  trial  in  a  Federal  clvU  court  after 
trial  m  a  foreign  court.  Articles  107-132  of 
the  UnUorm  Code  of  MlUtary  Justice  pro- 
hibit  certain    acta   which    might   be   com- 
mitted by  a  civilian  employee  or  dependent 
and  perhaps  with  disastrous  consequences; 
in  article  134  of  the  code  there  is  a  prohibi- 
tion  of    'crimes    and   offenses    not   capital 
which  serves  to  incorporate  by  reference  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  Accordingly,  It  would 
seem  to  suffice  to  make  a  civilian  employee 
or  dependent  punishable  in  an  American  dis- 
trict court  if  he  committed  an  act  or  u 
(Tuilty  of   an  omission   for   which   a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces,  who  did  the  same 
thing  could  be  punished  under  articles  107- 
133  of  the  Uniform  Code  or  under  the  'crimes 
and  offenses'  provision  of  article  134. 

To  implement  this  proposal  It  seems  neces- 
sary to:  ^  _ 
(a)  Amend  article  2(11)— or  enact  a  sep- 
arate article— to  provide  that  all  persons 
serving  with,  employed  by,  or  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  without  the  United  States, 
the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands'  shall  be  subject  to  trial  by  a  Federal 
district  court  for  all  acts  or  omissions  which, 
on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  articles  107 
through  132  or  'crimes  and  offences  not  capi- 
tal' within  the  meaning  of  article  134. 

(b)  Provide  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions which  would  apply  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  under  article 
43  shall  apply  to  misconduct  by  a  civilian 
prosecuted  in  a  Federal  district  court  under 
this  article  and  the  maximum  punishment 
authorized  shall  be  that  which  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  same  act  or  omission  If  com- 
mitted at  the  same  time  by  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(c)  Provide  that  venue  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  offenses  committed  outside  the  United 
States  under  the  venue  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code  (18  U.S.C.  8231-8243  and  espe- 
ClaUy  18  U.S.C.  8238). 

(d)  Provide  that  It  shall  be  a  defense  to 
prosecution  If  the  defendant  has  been  tried 
for  the  same  act  or  omission  by  the  courts 
of  a  foreign  country  and  with  respect  to  acta 
or  omissions  which  aUegedly  took  place 
within  the  boundaries  of  that  foreign 
country. 


no  drug  Is  more  at  the  focal  point  of 
controversy  in  the  country— from  a  1^ 
standpoint  or  from  a  health  standprtnt. 
It  is  the  latter  issue— health  effect— 
and  related  questions  of  rehabiUtaUon 
and  education  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  investigations  by  your  SubcOTn- 
mittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics.  The 
investigation  is  broad,  covering  alcohol- 
ism, narcotics,  and  all  the  dangerous 
drugs.  It  is  not  complete. 

As  regards  marihuana,  however,  evi- 
dence to  date  resoundingly  leads  to  one 
conclusion.  _.  , 

There  is  a  great  public  need  for  an 
authoritative  report  on  the  health  con- 
sequences of  using  marihuana.  Substan- 
tial unknowns  and  potential  health  rlsics 
are  evident,  but  depend  on  a  number  of 
variables. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Mari- 
huana and  Health  Reporting  Act,  legis- 
lation patterned  after  the  law  requiring 
annual  reports  on  the  health  conse- 
quences of  smoking  cigarettes.  My  biU 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Surgeon  General,  to  report 
annually  on  recent  research  develop- 
ments concerning  the  health  conse- 
quences of  using  marihuana.  Because  I 
believe  this  is  a  matter  of  prime  urgency, 
a  preliminary  report  would  be  required 
by  March  31, 1970. 

My  bill  is  limited  to  marihuana  for 
two  reasons:  First,  the  phenomenal 
surge  in  usage  as  compared  to  other 
drugs,  and  second,  unlike  other  drugs, 
marihuana  has  no  known  use  in  modem 
medicine.  ,.      ,  ^,„ 

Before  turning  to  the  results  of  our 
investigation  thus  far,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Marihuana  and  Health 
Reporting  Act  and  a  list  of  the  67  fed- 
erally financed  marihuana  research  proj- 
ects be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  list  of  projects  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 


S  3190— INTRODUCTION  OP  MARI- 
HUANA AND  HEALTH  REPORTING 
ACT 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  total 
of  $10.7  million  in  Federal  money  was 
marked  primarily  for  marihuana  re- 
search projects  active  during  the  3  fiscal 
years  1968-70.  ..,.*„ 

Nevertheless,  whether  we  speak  of  It  as 
pot  grass,  weed.  Mary  Jane,  hashish. 
Acapulco  Gold,  or  by  some  other  name. 


EXTENT   OF   USE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  have  used  marihuana 
at  least  once  range  from  a  "conservative" 
figure  of  5  million  to  as  high  as  20  mil- 
lion. Current  information  received  from 
the  Nixon  administration  is  that  8  to  10 
million  have  at  least  experimented  with 

the  drug.  ,  ^       .    . 

The  sheer  numbers  are  surprising,  but 

so  is  the  age  and  social  background  of 

the  users. 

High  school  and  coUege  use  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  as  foUows: 

In  recent  years  there  Is  clear  evidence  that 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  and  continuing  In- 
crease in  the  use  of  marihuana,  particulariy 
among  urban  and  suburban  middle-class 
youth  It  Is  estimated  that  nationwide,  20  to 
40  percent  of  high-school  and  coUege  stu- 
dente  have  tried  marihuana  at  least  once.  In 
the  past  year  or  two,  use  has  begun  to  spread 
to  junior  high  school  and  grade  school  stu- 
dente  It  is  believed  that  large  numbers  of 
middle-class  adulte  are  also  Involved  In  mari- 
huana smoking. 
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Of  all  those  who  have  tried  marihuana, 
about  S5  percent  are  exp)erlmentlng,  trying 
the  drug  from  one  to  ten  times,  and  then  dia- 
continuing  Its  use.  Some  25  percent  are  so- 
cial users,  smoking  marihuana  on  occasion 
when  It  Is  available,  usually  In  a  gni'oup  con- 
text. Ten  percent  can  be  considered  chronic 
users  who  devote  significant  portions  of  their 
time  to  obtaining  and  using  the  drug. 

One  of  the  field  hearings  of  our  sub- 
committee this  fall  was  In  Colorado.  The 
subcommittee  was  told  by  Stanley  John- 
son, district  attorney  for  Boulder,  home 
of  the  University  of  Colorado: 

Narcotics  traffic,  particularly  involving 
marihuana  and  hashish,  is  the  single  great- 
est criminal  activity  In  the  Boulder  area.  .  .  . 
It  Is  believed  that  approximately  60%  of  the 
high  school  students  In  the  County  of 
Boulder  have  either  used  or  experimented 
with  marihuana,  while  approximately  60 '^ 
of  university  students  have  done  so. 

Many  have  assumed  marihuana  is 
solely  a  problem  with  "those  students" 
in  high  schools  and  colleges.  Actually,  it 
extends  Into  the  age  spectrum  in  both 
directions. 

A  teacher  at  Ctove  Jimior  High  School 
in -Denver,  Mrs.  Nancy  Raddatz,  testi- 
fle*:      .-- 

We  found  that  our  Idds  had  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge,  much  more  than  what  the 
teacher  and  I  had  concerning  this.  Lots  of 
the  kids  knew  people  who  had  taken  ISD. 
Some  of  the  kids  themselves  experimented 
with  it.  They  certainly  experimented  with 
marihuana.  This  is  Junior  high  level. 

Lt.  Jerry  Kennedy,  director  of  the  Pre- 
vention Bureau  of  the  Delinquency  Con- 
trol Division  at  the  Denver  Police  De- 
partment, reported: 

Twelve  and  tlilrteen-year  old  boys  and 
girls  are  reported  to  my  Bureau  every  week 
as  drug  user%.  Sometimes  their  parents  bring 
them  in  to  us,  along  with  the  kid's  hashish 
pipe  or  the  pot  he  got  in  the  mall. 

Just  days  ago.  Life  magazine  carried 
pictures  of  a  group  of  middle-aged  busi- 
ness and  professional  people  in  Boston 
"lighting  up"  after  dinner,  and  a  'garden 
pot  party"  at  a  fashionable  location  in 
New  Orleans.  A  newspaper  series  this 
Vear  by  Cal  Queal.  of  the  Denver  Post, 
contained  comments  from  several  people 
who  had  tried  marihuana — among  them, 
a  lawyer,  a  clergyman,  a  housewife,  a 
newspaperman. 

Uninformed  use  or  experimentation  is, 
most  unfortunately,  permeating  through 
our  society. 

MABIHT7ANA PILLAK  OF  UNCXRTAINTY 

For  a  drug  that  has  been  with  man 
for  thousands  of  years,  surprisingly  little 
Is  kfiown  about  its  nature  and  effect. 

The  principal  active  ingredient  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  compounds  called 
tetrahydrocannabinols — THC.  The  phar- 
macologic potency  of  any  mixture  of 
marihuana — from  mild  forms  to  the 
piu-est  and  most  concentrated  extract 
called  hashish — depends  upon  the 
amount  of  THC  which  it  contains. 

To  listen  to  some  of  the  public  debate 
today,  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe 
there  is  just  one  form  of  marihuana 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  In  all  its 
purity  and  simplicity. 

View  it  as  good  j^rtune  or  ill,  mari- 
huana does  not  cocfie  labeled  "Made  in 
United  States  of  America"  with  the  THC 
content  carefully  marked  across  the  bot- 
tom. 


Look  at  some  of  the  variables  which 
afFect  potency: 

Location  where  grown. 

Growing  conditions  such  as  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  and  soil  composition. 

Methods  of  cultivation. 

Methods  of  preparation  for  use. 

Methods  of  storage. 

But  there  are  also  variables  In  reaction, 
dependent  on  the  user.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
reported  after  a  survey  of  high  school 
and  college  use  that  50  percent  of  those 
who  tried  marihuana  experienced  no  ef- 
fects. His  explanation : 

This  finding  may  be  a  function  of  at  least 
four  factors:  (1)  the  agent  may  not  have 
been  potent,  (2)  frequently  effects  are  seen 
only  after  repeated  use,  (3)  the  expectation 
of  the  user  has  a  significant  effect  on  what 
he  experiences,  (4)  the  social  setting  in 
which  use  takes  place  has  an  effect  on  the 
response. 

The  Information  submitted  to  our  sub- 
committee by  NIMH  lists  the  following  as 
one  of  the  few  proven  facts  about  mari- 
huana: 

Individuals  react  very  differently  to  this 
drug,  which  is  why  you  hear  stories  of  ex- 
treme reactions,  and  stories  of  no  reactions. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  one 
particular  factor,  the  location  where 
marihuana  is  grown.  Evidence  before  the 
subcommittee  indicates  marihuana 
grown  within  the  United  States  is  gen- 
erally of  the  relatively  mild  type.  But 
this  homegrown  pot  is  not  the  stuff  being 
circulated  for  use. 

President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Nar- 
cotics, Marihuana,  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
concluded  in  June  1969,  that  most  of 
the  marihuana  sold  and  consiuned  in  the 
United  States  is  grown  in  Mexico.  How 
much  THC  did  it  contain?  We  do  not 
know,  but  we  do  know  it  is  characterized 
as  high  potency. 

This  was  amplified  in  our  subcommit- 
tee hearings  this  fall  when  Wayland 
Speer,  the  regional  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
for  a  5-State  area — Arizona,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming — 
testified: 

We  have  had  a  few  large  seizures  from  the 
Midwest,  uncultivated  marihuana  harvested 
In  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  That  is  a  small  part 
of  it.  The  main  trafDc,  is  99%  of  the  mari- 
huana in  this  country,  comes  from  Mexico. 

A  medical  doctor,  Gerald  Starkey,  Jr., 
medical  coordinator,  Denver  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hospitals,  put  it  this 
way: 

Where  the  confusion  lies  is  in  the  test- 
ing of  different  plants  grown  in  different 
endemic  areas  with  different  soil  and  climate 
conditions  .  .  . 

Today,  hashish,  is  plentiful  in  our  metro- 
politan city  and  in  potency  ranges  up  to  40 
times  as  potent  as  our  locally  grown  mari- 
huana. .  .  .  Comparing  a  drug  like  hashish  to 
locally  grown  marihuana  is  like  comparing 
a  firecracker  to  a  stick  of  dynamite!  Intoxi- 
cants as  strong  as  hashish  can  and  do  cause 
panic  reactions,  acute  anxiety  states,  and  in 
those  who  have  a  borderline  mental  prob- 
lem It  can  cause  a  frank  psychosis.  There  are 
many  questions  unanswered  about  the  drug 
we  call  marihuana. 

Mr.  President,  as  if  there  were  not  al- 
ready enough  variables  facing  the  user, 
I  must  report  there  is  another.  Mari- 
huana not  only  will  vary  in  Its  own  po- 


tency, it  may  be  fixed  In  an  imrecog- 
nizable  fashion  with  even  more  danger- 
ous drugs,  as  shown  by  this  exchange: 

Senator  Dominick.  Dr.  Starkey,  how  does  a 
young  person  who  Is  being  asked  to  exper- 
iment with  drugs  know  what  kind  of  mari- 
huana Is  going  to  be  given  to  him? 

Dr.  Starkey.  The  young  person  doesn't 
know  whether  he  Is  getting  DMT  (a  dan- 
gerous hallucinogen)  mixed  with  marihuana 
or  is  getting  hashish  or  a  local  grass. 

According  to  the  American  Medical 
Association: 

The  strength  of  marihuana  sold  in  this 
country  varies  widely.  It  is  almost  always 
"cut"  with  tobacco  or  some  other  substance. 
Sometimes  other  more  p>otent  drugs  are 
added.  It  Is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what 
Is  being  sold  under  the  name  of  marihuana; 
there  Is  no  quality  control  In  the  Illegal  drug 
business.  This,  plus  uncertainty  about  one's 
own  psychological  reaction  to  it,  makes  mari- 
huana experimentation  risky. 

In  fact,  there  are  so  many  variables 
affecting  potency  and  reaction  that  mari- 
huana research  was  severely  hampered 
until  synthetic  THC  was  discovered  in 
1966.  In  other  words,  a  consistent  and 
precise  quality  of  the  natural  drug  was 
unavailable  even  to  scientists. 

I  want  to  emphasize  we  have  been 
listening  in  our  hearings  to  people  who 
have  approached  the  drug  problem  from 
all  sides,  including  users.  We  have  visited 
Synanon  in  California,  and  listened  to 
former  users  now  in  Cenikor,  a  non- 
profit organization  for  rehabilitation  of 
drugs  abusers.  The  following  exchange  of 
Senator  Hur.HES  with  one  user  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  responses  we  have  had: 

Senator  Hughes.  What  would  you  say  to 
any  young  adult  or  young  person  who  is 
tempted  at  this  point  to  smoke  their  first 
marihuana  cigarette? 

Mr.   Levy.   I   would   say,   "Don't   do  it." 

Personal  experiences  vary,  but  with 
odds  like  those  noted  above,  one  must 
ask  whether  the  casual  experimenter  as 
well  as  the  regular  user,  is  taking  an 
unnecessary  and  substantial  health  risk. 

CONTRADICTIONS OR    ARE    THEY? 

Later  in  this  statement,  I  will  com- 
ment on  what  I  call  "the  health  un- 
knowns" about  marihuana.  First,  it  is 
appropriate  to  review  what  we  know 
about  marihuana  and  health,  and  some 
of  the  conflicting  statements  that  have 
been  made. 

What  we  know  would  not  take  long,  for 
it  is  my  considered  judgment  the  "un- 
knowns" far  exceed  the  "knows." 

As  mentioned  before,  we  know  potency 
varies  with  THC  content,  and  reaction 
varies  with  the  user. 

We  know  a  small,  low  potency  dose 
may  produce  a  mild  euphoria. 

We  know  a  relatively  high  potency 
dose  may  produce  severe  reactions, 
sometimes  a  psychotic -like  one  similar 
to  those  associated  with  LSD  use. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  there  is 
a  vast  range  of  unknowns. 

We  know  marihuana  does  not  cause 
physical — as  distinguished  from  psy- 
chological— dependence,  nor  does  with- 
drawal cause  physical  sickness. 

More  information  about  known  physi- 
cal effects  is  set  out  in  four  excellent 
items  produced  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  they  be  printed  In  the 


Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
They  are  as  follows:  First,  a  March  1969 
pamphlet  entitled  "Marihuana— Some 
Questions  and  Answers";  second,  a  poster 
entitled  "A  Pot  Primer  for  Parents"; 
third,  a  poster  entitled  "When  Are  They 
Going  to  Legalize  Pot";  and  fourth,  a 
60-second  TV  spot  entitled  "The  Truth 
About  Marihuana." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3,  4.  5,  and  6.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  mari- 
huana is  designated  In  medicine,  but  not 
in  law,  as  a  hallucinogen.  Whether  It  Is 
'mild"  depends  on  the  mix  of  all  the  fac- 
tors I  have  described,  and  perhaps  more. 

When  one  is  aware  of  these  variables, 
but  only  then,  is  It  more  readily  under- 
stood how  seemingly  contradictory  "find- 
ings" are  announced  here  and  there 
around  the  country  on  the  impact  of 
marihuana  use  on  health. 

Unless  the  research  took  place  since 
1966  with  synthetic  THC,  the  researchers 
may  well  have  been  working  on  differing 
samples.  On  the  other  hand,  their  con- 
clusions may  be  the  result  of  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  interpretation. 

Three  brief  examples  illustrate  what  I 

mean.  ^  .    . 

First,  an  Associated  Press  story  carried 
in  a  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  newspaper,  June 
6,  1969,  was  emblazoned  with  the  head- 
line "Science  Foundation  Reports  Mari- 
huana Not  Harmful."  The  article  then 
describes  testimony  of  Dr.  PhilUp  Hand- 
ler board  chairman  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  before  a  House  appro- 
priations subcommittee. 

Contrast  this  to  testimony  we  received 
in  Los  Angeles  from  Dr.  Joel  Fort,  author 
of  the  widely  distributed  article  "Pot— A 
Rational  Approach."  Dr.  Port  is  an  effec- 
tive advocate  for  a  considerably  different 
approach  to  marihuana  than  we  have  In 
present  law,  and  he  has  been  doing  re- 
search on  this  drug  for  13  years.  Yet, 
even  he  stated: 

Now  I  would  add  that  marihuana  can 
sometimes  produce  an  acute  psychotic  reac- 
tion. I  have  seen  that  myself.  It  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  stress  that  no  drug,  in- 
cluding marihuana,  is  totally  harmless. 

Oiu:  subcommittee  also  received  testi- 
mony from  Dr.  Henry  Brill,  chairman  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence. That  committee,  along  with  AMA's 
Coimcil  on  Mental  Health  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Problems  of  Drug  Dependence 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciencies,  reviewed 
available  information  and'  in  1968  con- 
cluded in  a  joint  statement: 

Cannabis  (marihuana)  is  a  dangerous  drug 
and  as  such,  is  a  public  health  concern. 

Second,  the  subcommittee  received 
confilcting  evidence  as  to  other  effects 
of  marihuana— for  example,  any  change 
in  ability  to  drive  an  automobile  or  Im- 
pairment of  reflexes.  ^ 

Research  material  from  thflOirector 
of  NIMH  reads: 


The  muscular  Incoordination  and  the  dis- 
tortion of  space  and  time  preception  com- 
monly associated  with  marihuana  use  are 
potentially  hazardous  since  the  drug  adverse- 
ly affects  one's  ability  to  drive  an  automobile 
or  perform  other  skilled  tasks. 


While  he  testified  he  personally  would 
recommend  against  driving  an  automo- 
bile. Dr.  Fort  informed  our  subcommit- 
tee of  a  University  of  Washington  Medi- 
cal School  study  which  concluded  that 
even  "the  sophisticated  marihuana  user, 
the  person  who  had  used  it  at  least  oc- 
casionally over  a  period  of  time,  had  no 
impairment  whatsoever  with  the  driving 
ability."  In  his  own  right.  Dr.  Fort  testi- 
fied, "The  occasional  use  of  marihuana — 
does  not  produce  any  measurable  impair- 
ment of  the  individual  functioning." 

Third,  a  definite  interpretation  problem 
arose  in  a  case  cited  by  the  President's 
Task  Force: 

Recently  a  group  of  some  1500  psychia- 
trists, psychiatric  residents,  internists,  gen- 
eral practitioners  and  psychologists  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  reported  that  they  had  seen 
almost  1900  "adverse  reactions"  to  mari- 
huana. It  is  difficult  to  interpret  this  finding 
since  "adverse  reaction"  was  poorly  defined, 
and  there  has  been  no  follow-up  to  define 
Just  what  the  reactions  to  the  drug  were. 
However,  there  have  been  reports  of  increased 
numbers  of  hospitalizations  following  the 
use  of  marihuana. 

With  the  present  situation.  Is  it  any 
wonder  Americans  are  confused  about 
marihuana? 

THE   HEALTH   UNKNOWNS 

Frankly,  I  believe  our  position  today 
is  wrapped  up  in  a  capsule  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Robert  Welland,  special  edu- 
cation department,  of  Colorado's  Jeffer- 
son County  school  system.  After  describ- 
ing a  drug  information  program  con- 
ducted in  a  school,  he  stated: 

One  of  the  parents  came  to  me  after  this 
had  started  and  said,  "I  had  a  beautiful  re- 
lationship with  my  daughter  until  you  peo- 
ple put  on  that  seminar.  Now  she  is  question- 
ing me  and  my  attitudes  toward  marihuana." 
Now  parents  feel  very  uncomfortable  when 
kids  challenge,  and  they  challenge  in  an  area 
where  parents  really  aren't  sure  of  them- 
selves. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  while  there 
are  some  things  we  know  about  mari- 
huanar— and  this  information  is  available 
to  parents — there  is  a  great  deal  of  im- 
certainty,  a  myriad  of  "unknowns." 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  pun  on  a  pun: 
To  put  it  mildly,  the  health  consequences 
of  using  marihuana  are  not  cut  and  dried 
by  a  long  shot. 

I  want  to  emphasize  in  the  strongest 
sense  the  following  caution  issued  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  this 
year: 

Statements  being  reported  by  students  that 
the  use  of  marihuana  is  "medically  safe"  are 
not  supported  by  scientific  evidence.  It  is 
hoped  that  research  now  underway  may  add 
to  the  little  currently  known  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  marihuana. 

To  that,  add  these  statements  from  the 
same  source: 

To  be  honest,  scientists  still  don't  know 
everything  about  the  specific  effects  of 
marihuana . . . 

Today,  research  scientists  are  studying 
marihuana's  effects  on  the  brain,  the  nervous 
system,  on  chromosomes,  and  on  various  or- 
gans of  the  body.  They're  trying  to  find  out 
why  different  people  have  different  reactions 
to  it.  .  .  .  Maybe  it  will  turn  out  that  there's 
no  reason  for  it  to  be  illegal.  But  nobody 
can  be  sure  until  aU  the  facts  are  in.  And 
until  they  are,  it's  a  pretty  bum  risk. 


Dr.  James  Goddard.  former  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. He  lists  the  following  health  im- 
knowns  of  marihuana: 

Does  it  affect  the  reproductive  processes? 

Does  it  affect  hxunan  chromosomes? 

Does  long-term  usage  have  harmful  effects? 

What  type  of  treatment  will  be  most  effec- 
tive in  rehabilitating  chronic  users? 

What  conditions  favor  continuation  of 
marihuana  use  as  opposed  to  moving  to  hard 
drugs? 

I  have  already  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  summary  provided  to 
me  by  the  Library  of  Congress  of  fed- 
erally financed  research  projects  con- 
cerning marihuana.  Some  of  those  proj- 
ects included  marihuana  only  as  a  part 
of  a  larger  study. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  the 
testimony  last  month  before  a  House 
Committee  of  the  Surgeon  General- 
designate,  Dr.  Jesse  Steinfeld,  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  Egeberg,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

With  respect  specifically  to  marihuana, 
NIMH  activities  have  been  substantially  ex- 
panded with  the  past  few  years  in  recognition 
of  the  rapidly  Increasing  seriousness  of  the 
marihuana  problem.  This  increase  is  refiected 
In  the  amount  of  funds  obligated  by  NIMH 
for  research  grants  and  contracts  in  this  field. 
In  FY  1967,  NIMH  obligated  $786,000  for 
marihuana  research  grants  and  contracts. 
Comparable  figures  for  1968  and  1969  respec- 
tively were  $1,239,000  and  $1330.000. 

In  FT  1970,  if  funds  are  available,  the  In- 
stitute proposes  to  obligate  $2,550,000  to  sup- 
port grant  and  contract  studies  of  mari- 
huana, which  means  that  there  will  have 
been  a  more  than  three-fold  Increase  for 
support  of  these  studies  in  the  last  four 
years.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  Institute 
conducts  Its  own  Intramural  research  pro- 
grams on  marihuana. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  more  research — extensive  and  in- 
tensive— is  imperative. 

Witness  these  comments  from  citizens 
seeking  definitive  answers  about  the 
drug. 

From  Dr.  Walter  Armlstead,  a  high 
school  principal : 

Medical  research  has  been  challenged  and 
found  wanting,  in  the  area  of  definitive  find- 
ings concerning  marihuana. 

From  Dr.  E.  P.  Sylvester,  a  botanist  at 
Iowa  State  University: 

We've  got  to  have  some  good,  scientific 
information  on  marihuana. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  desperate  need 
to  bring  a  sense  of  order  to  the  mari- 
huana debate. 

As  one  of  our  witnesses  so  aptly  noted 
regarding  the  many  studies  imderway 
about  marihuana: 

Most  of  us  know  only  that  they  exist,  but 
don't  know  which  one  is  in  favor  and  wtilch 
one  is  against  this,  that  or  the  other  thing. 

He  is  not  alone,  members  of  our  sub- 
committee probably  share  the  same  feel- 
ing. I  do. 

There  is  a  compelling  need  for  factual, 
scientific  information. 

A  regular  compilation  and  judgment 
on  the  state  of  health  knowledge  from 
private  and  publicly  financed  research  is 
an  absolute  necessity. 
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Proixwals  have  been  made  in  the  Con- 
greH  for  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Marihuana  or  some  form  of  committee 
to  study  the  problems  for  1  or  2  years 
and  make  reccxnmendations.  How  do  you 
convince  8  to  12  million  people  to  stoii 
using  marihuana  and  wait  for  2  years  for 
a  decision?  The  one-shot  approach  Is  not 
adequate. 

I  keep  remembering  this  statement  be- 
fore a  House  committee  by  Dr.  YoUes, 
Director  of  NIMH : 

Tliere  are  few  fields  In  which  there  have 
been  so  many  competent  and  thorough  In- 
vestigations by  committees  and  commissions 
over  the  years  as  there  have  been  In  the 
area  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

I  see  no  need  to  establish  another  com- 
mittee or  conmilsslon  to  study  marlbiiana. 

In  contrast  to  establishment  of  another 
cotnmlsalon,  I  would  favor  provisions  to 
direct  NIMH  to  conduct  research  and  make  a 
basic  determination  on  marihuana. 

Medicine,  as  lawyers  are  fond  of  not- 
ing, is  not  an  exact  science.  Opinions  dif- 
fer and  research  moves  forward. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  an  author- 
itative-decision— regularly  updated — or 
wfaether-marihuana  can  be  given  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  

The  Secretary  of  HEW  and  Surgeon 
General  would  be  required  to  give  us  a 
report  on  Uie  current  state  of  Imowledge 
in  4  months — March  31.  1970. 

Each  of  us  must  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  when  we  read  about: 

First.  A  Virginia  youth  now  serving  a 
20 -year  sentence  for  marihuana  viola- 
tions. It  was  reported  he  went  to  a  medi- 
cal school  library  to  read  about  the  drug, 
and  "finally  convinced  it  wouldn't  harm 
his  body  or  his  head.  Prank  tried  mari- 
huana and  liked  it." 

Second.  A  19-year-old  Colorado  youth 
now  serving  an  indeterminate  sentence 
for  marihuana  possession  who  con- 
cluded, "I  Itnow — the  kids  know — that 
marihuana's  OK." 

In  my  judgment,  the  evidence  before 
our  subcommittee  points  up  too  many 
variables,  too  many  unknowns,  too  many 
risks. 

We  do  not  need  a  "scare  the  bejeebers 
out  of  them"  approach.  We  need  cold, 
hard  scientific  facts. 

Until  we  get  more  facts,  do  not  play 
Russian  roulette  with  your  health. 

A  word  to  the  citizen  about  to  try 
marihuana — whether  he  or  she  contem- 
plates a  once-only  experiment  or  regiilar 
use — I  am  reminded  of  a  current  vogue 
expression:  "Think  About  It." 

The  bill  (S.  3190)  providing  for  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General,  to  report  annually  to  Congress 
concerning  the  health  consequences  of 
using  marihuana,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoHiNiCK,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
ExHisrr  1  , 
S.  3190 
Be  it  etUKted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameruia  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Oongreas  finds  that  the  use  of  marihuana  Is 
increasing  In  the  United  States,  espedal'y 
among  the  young  pec^le  thereof,  and  that 
there  Is  need  for  a  better  understanding  of 


Che  health  consequences  of  using  marihuana. 
Tb«  Oongreas  further  finds  that,  notwith- 
standing tihe  various  studies  carried  out,  and 
researoh  engaged  in,  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  marihuana,  there  Is  a  lack  of  an  authori- 
tative source  for  obtaining  informatloa  in- 
volving the  health  consequences  of  using 
marihuana. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Stur- 
geon General  and  other  appropriate  individ- 
uals, shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  January  31,  1971,  and  annually 
thereafter,  concerning  (1)  current  Informa- 
tion on  the  health  consequences  of  using 
marihuana,  and  (3)  such  recommendations 
for  legislative  and  administrative  action  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate.  A  preliminary  re- 
port shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Oongreas  by 
the  Secretary  ooncwning  such  infonnatlon 
and  recommendations  on  or  before  liCarch  31, 
1970. 

Sac.  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mari- 
huana  and  Health  Reporting  Aot". 

KlHIBIT    2 

Marihttana  Rxseasch  Sufportxo  bt  Variotts 
NUCH   Programs,    Activk   DuxiNa   Fiscal 
Years    1968,    1969,    and    1970 
(Fiscal  information) 

SECTION    l:    CENTER    FOR    BTUUXES   OF    NARCOTIC 
ANO    DRTTO    ABT7SE 

A.  Surveys  of  drug  use;  psycho-sociological 
research 

Total  Thru  69,  $1,664,000. 
Only  69,  $536,000. 
Only  70,  $70,000. 

B.  Legal  aspects  of  drug  use 

Total  Thru  69,  $8,000. 
Only  69,  — . 
Only  70,  — . 

C.  Drug  effects;  human  studies 

Total  Thru  69,  $21,000. 
Only  69,  $4,000. 
Only  70.  $21,000. 

D.  Experimental  animal  studies;   chemical 
and  biochemical  research 
Total  Thru  69,  $1,035,000. 
Only  69,  $270,000. 
Only  70,  $265,000. 

E.  Determination  of  drugs  in  body  fluids 
Total  Thru  69,  $370,000. 
Only  69,  $48,000. 
Only  70,  $39,000. 

F.  Prevention  and  education 
Total  Thru  69,  $510,000. 
Only  69,  — . 
Only  70,  — . 
G.  Grants    approved    June    1969    council — 
to  be  paid  in  FY  70 

1.  Surveys  and  peycho-eoclologlcal  re- 
search: FY  70,  $284,000. 

2.  Experimental  animal  studies;  chemical 
and  biochemical  research:  FY  70,  $64,000. 

3.  Prevention  and  education:  FY  70, 
$39,000. 

SECTION    U:     PSTCHOPHARMACOLOGT    RESEARCH 
BRANCH 

A.  Clinical  research 
Total  Thru  69,  $1,739,000. 
Only  69,  $240,000. 
Only  70.  $256,000. 

B.  Experimental  animal  and  biochemical 
research 

Total  Thru  69.  $2,116,000. 
Only  69,  $486,000. 
Only  70,  — . 

SECTION    m:     APPLIED    RESEARCH    BRANCH 

Total  Thru  69,  $97,000. 

SECTION     IV :      ADDICTION     RESEARCH     CENTER 

LEXINGTON,   KT. 

Total  Thru  69  ( Approx) ,  $160,000. 
Only  69  (Approx),  $50,000. 
Only  70  (Approx) .  $50,000. 


SECTION    V:     COMFLKTED    RESEARCH — PRIOR 
TO     ISSS 

Total  Thru  60.  $28,000. 

SECTION    Vi:     TRAININO    (SANTS 

Total  Thru  69,  $1,843,000. 
Only  69,  $238,000. 
Only  70,  $204,000. 

TOTAIi    MONKTS:     MARnTOANA    RESEARCH 

Total  Thru  69,  $9,481,000. 
Only  68.  $1,867,000. 
Only  70,  $1,281,000. 

SECTION  I.  CENTER  FOR  STUDIES  OF  NARCOTIC  ^ 
DRTTO    ABTUSE 

A.  Surveys;  psycho-sociological  studies 

ROl-MH-12286  (3/66-2/68);  Blum,  Richard 
H..  Stanford  Univ.,  Stanford,  Calif.,  Drug  Use 
Among  CoUege  Students,  Total  Pd,  $98,000. 

Completed  research.  See  2-volume  book  for 
research  results:  Blum,  Richard  H.,  &  Associ- 
ates. Society  and  drugs.  Social  A  cultural  ob- 
servations. (Drugs  I)  400  p.  Students  and 
drugs.  College  and  high  school  observations. 
(Drucps  n)  399p.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass, 
1969. 

Determined  by  survey  methods,  the  pat- 
terns of  drug  use  &  abuse  among  West  Coast 
coUege  and  high  school  students.  Info  on 
their  socioeconomic  background,  religious  & 
poUtical  participation,  etc. 

ROl-MH-13484  (2/67-7/69);  Cohen,  Nath- 
an E.,  USLA,  Inst  of  Govt  &  Pub  Affairs,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Survey  of  Hallucinogenic 
Drug  Abuse,  Total  Pd,  $142,000,  FY  69,  $3,000. 

To  determine  the  prevalence  of  continuing 
LSD  use  In  a  sample  of  300  persons  out  of  a 
known  population  of  1400  persons  in  Los 
Angeles  area  who  were  given  LSD  by  several 
physicians  prior  to  1962  for  either  research 
or  therapeutic  piuposes.  To  distinguish  con- 
tinuers  (of  LSD  use)  from  non-contlnuers. 
For  continuers,  patterns  of  use,  motivations, 
Sc  effects  to  be  explored  in  detail.  Detailed 
info  on  LSD  &  marihuana  use;  some  Info  on 
other  drugs  of  abuse  Including  tobacco  and 
alcohol. 

RO3-MH-14130  (6/67-7/68) ;  Pearlman, 
Samuel,  Brooklyn  Coll  of  the  City  of  N.Y.. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Patterns  of  Student  Drug  Use 
and  Abuse  In  Urban  Universities.  Total  Pd, 
$4,000. 

Students  of  5  NYC  iiniversltles  will  be  given 
a  questionnaire  to  study  current  patterns  of 
student  drug  use,  prevalence  of  drug  abuse, 
and  attitudes  about  drug  use. 

R03-MH-14157  (1/68-12/68)  (ConUnued 
as  MH-17196);  Grupp,  Stanley  E.,  ni.  State 
Univ.,  Normal,  111.,  Marihuana  Use  and 
Emergent  Drug  Use  Patterns,  Total  Pd,  $4,000. 

To  study  conditions  necessary  for  sustain- 
ing a  marihuana-use  pattern  as  opposed  to 
those  necessary  for  the  movement  from  mari- 
huana use  to  hard  drug  use. 

ROl-MH-14464  (5/68-4/71);  Cohen,  Mel- 
vln.  Hillside,  Hosp.,  Glen  Oaks,  N.Y.,  Drug 
Use  In  Psychiatric  Patients,  Pd  Thru  FY  69, 
$173,  FY  69,  $99,000,  FY  70,  $56,000. 

Longitudinal  study  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship of  social,  psychological,  and  psychi- 
atric factors  to  the  frequent  use  of  poten- 
tiaUy  habituating  drugs  among  a  middle  class 
psychiatric  population  (under  age  26)  and 
their  siblings. 

ROl-MH-14943  (6/66-8/69);  Speck.  Ross 
v.,  Hahnemann  Med  Coll..  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Psychosocial  Networks  of  Young  Dnig  Users, 
Pd  Thru  FY  69,  $163,000,  FY  69,  $57,000. 

To  study  the  social  network  of  the  adoles- 
cent "dangerous  drug"  user,  including  the 
pattern  of  contagion  to  their  peers. 

ROl-MH-15080  (6/67-8/68);  HoUander, 
Charles,  US  Natl  Student  Assn.,  Washington, 
D.C..  Regional  College  Studies  of  Student 
Drug  Use.  Total  Pd,  $61,000. 

N3A  to  bold  3  regional  conferences  to  study 
campus  drug  abuse  and  evaluate  ways  in 
which  the  university  might  respond  to  the 
rising  incidence  of  campus  drug  abuse. 

ROl-MH-15436  (6/68-9/69);  Meyers,  Fred- 
erick H..  Univ  of  CaUf  Med  Ctr..  San  Fran- 


cisco, Calif.,  Drug  Practices  in  the  Haight- 
Aahbury  Sub-Culture,  Total  Pd.  $37,000. 

To  define  patterns  of  drug  use  in  Haight- 
Ashbury  subcultxire  and  relate  these  to  so- 
cial, demographic,  etc.  variables;  evaluate 
techniques  of  treatment. 

R03-MH-16669  (1/68-0/09);  Goode,  Brlcb 
B..  Res  Fdn  of  State  Univ  of  N.Y..  Albany, 
N.Y.,  A  Sociological  Study  of  Marihuana 
Users.  Total  Pd,  $4,000. 

Sociological  study  of  200  US  urban  resident 
marihuana  users,  studying  initiation  to  use, 
motivation,  communication,  possible  com- 
munity, and  use  of  other  drugs. 

ROl-MH-15737  (6/68-5/70);  Wallerstein, 
Robert  S.,  Plttel,  Stephen  M.,  Mt  Zion  Hosp 
&  Med  Ctr.,  San  Francisco.  Calif..  Psycho- 
soctol  Factors  in  Drug  Abuse.  Total  Pd,  $261,- 
000.  FY  69,  $124,000. 

To  study  and  describe  the  social  and  psy- 
chological characteristics  of  the  drug-based 
"hippie"  community  of  San  Francisco's 
Balght-Ashbury  area. 

RO3-MH-15805  (6/68-4/69) ;  Goldstein. 
Joel  W..  Carnegie-Mellon  Univ..  Pittsburgh, 
Pa..  Extent  and  Patterns  of  CoUege  Student 
Drug  Use.  Total  Pd.  $6,000. 

A  campus  survey  of  drug  usage,  using  a 
mailed  questionnaire.  Focus  on  what  types  of 
students  use  which  drugs,  under  what  con- 
ditions &  with  what  perceived  effects.  Will 
measure  students'  drug  information  &  mis- 
information. Pilot  study  for  future  research 
into  personality  differences  between  users  & 
non-users  and  the  conditions  of  beginning 
use  and  terminating  use  among  students. 

ROl-MH-16054  (6/68-8/70);  Kirk,  Je- 
rome  R.,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Irvine,  Calif.,  Adoles- 
cent Users  of  PsychedeUc  Drugs,  Pd  Thru 
FY  69,  $70,000,  FY  70.  $14,000. 

To  study  the  careers  and  role  changes  of 
a  group  of  adolescent  users  of  psychedelic 
drugs. 

ROl-MH-16161  (6/68-5/70) ;  Holmes,  Doug- 
las, Assoc  YM-YWHAs  of  Greater  N.Y.,  New 
York.  N.Y..  Drug  Use  In  Matched  Groups  of 
Hippies  and  Non-Hlpples.  Total  Pd,  $150,000, 
FY  69,  $72,000. 

To  study  the  nature  of  drug  use  and  of 
drug  users  among  members  of  community 
centers  and  among  a  matched  group  of  hip- 
pies In  the  metropoUtan  NYC  area. 

ROl-MH-16224  (6/6a-8/69);  Steffenhagen, 
Ronald  A.,  Univ.  of  Vt..  BurUngton,  Vt., 
Group  Therapy  and  Student  Use,  Total  Pd. 
$74,000. 

To  study  the  personality  and  social  char- 
acteristics of  coUege  student  drug  users  as 
compared  to  non-xisers.  University  sponsored 
group  therapy  for  student  drug  users  at  their 
request  wiU  provide  good  cUmate  for  data 
collection. 

1  ROl-MH-16536-01  (6/69-6/70);  Rossi, 
Peter  H.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  National  Survey  of  Drug  Use  on  CoUege 
Campiises,  Total  Pd,  $113,000,  FY  69,  $113,000. 
Nation-wide  survey  to  make  estimates  of 
the  prevalence  of  usage  of  psychoactive  drugs 
and  alcohol  In  the  college  and  university  pop- 
\ilatlon  of  the  US;  to  Investigate  the  personal 
and  social  concomitants  of  such  use;  to  inves- 
tigate the  role  of  institutional  factors  (e.g. 
tyjie  of  school,  law  enforcement  poUcies. 
etc.). 

1  ROl-MH-16755-01  (6/69-6/70) ;  McGloth- 
lln.  Wm.  H.,  Univ.  of  Calif. — ^Dept.  of  Psychol., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Drug  Use  and  Social  Pol- 
Icy:  Especially  re  Cannabis,  Total  Pd,  $62,000, 
FY  69,  $62,000. 

A  systematic  and  critical  evaluation  of  the 
worldwide  Uterature  on  cannabis,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  effects  of  use  on  the 
individual  and  society.  Foreign  language  ma- 
terial to  be  translated  or  abstracted,  depend- 
ing on  quaUty.  Material  to  be  rated  on  ade- 
quacy of  scientific  methodology  and  objectiv- 
ity, as  well  as  having  content  coded  by  topic. 
R03-MH-17196  (6/69-4/70) ;  Grupp,  Stan- 
ley E.,  m.  State  Univ.,  Normal,  III.,  Marihuana 
Use  and  Emergent  Drug-Use  Patterns,  Total 
Pd,  $6,000,  FY  69,  $6,000. 


A  continuation  of  MH-14167.  A  study  of 
the  conditions  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
movement  from  a  marihuana  use  pattern  to 
a  hard  drug  use  pattern.  Subjects  will  now 
include  bohemnians  as  well  as  college  stu- 
dents, prison  Inmates,  and  persons  from  lower 
socio-economic  strata. 

PH-43-67-660  (8/67-2/69);  Am  Inst  for 
Scientific  Communications,  Albertson,  N.Y.. 
Investigate  Psychoactive  Drug  Use  Among 
High  School  Studento.  ToUl.  $63,000. 

To  develop  a  survey  Instrument  &  meth- 
odology for  gathering  data  on  drug  use  among 
the  high  school  student  population;  to  ex- 
plore preventive  education  approaches;  to 
gather  data  based  on  a  probabUity  sample  of 
aU  high  school  students  in  a  given  commu- 
nity using  methodology  developed. 

PH-4S-68-664  (6/6»-7/68) ;  Friends  of  Psy- 
chiatric Res  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Pilot  Study 
on  lUegal  Drug  Abuse  in  Mlaryland,  Total  Pd, 
$119,000. 

To  assess  the  feaslblUty  of  coUectlng  data 
on  drug  abuse  from  vsulous  community  agen- 
cies, other  than  police,  and  once  coUected.  to 
interpret  these  data  and  evaluate  their  po- 
tential usefulness  in  helping  community 
agencies  (training  schools,  correctional,  so- 
cial, health.  &  educational  agencies)  to  un- 
derstand the  various  dimensions  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem. 

PH-43-68-754  (FY68);  Brotman.  Richard. 
New  York  Med  Coll.,  New  York,  N.Y..  To 
Prepare  a  Position  Paper  on  Marihuana. 
Total  Pd.  $18,000. 

Tto  produce  a  manuscript  on  marihuana. 
Includes  cannabis  and  Its  history;  the  Amer- 
ican experience  with  marihuana;  and  re- 
search strategies  (public  health,  law,  macro- 
sociology,  devlsmce,  personality,  economics). 

B.  Legal  aspects 
R03-MH-14274  (6/67-8/88);  Stone.  Chris- 
topher D..  Law  Centw:,  Univ  of  Southern 
Calif.,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.,  Legal  Significance 
of  Hallucinogenic  Drug  Research,  Total  Pd, 
$4,000. 

To  review  existing  knowledge  about  the 
hallucinogens  and  to  survey  the  legal  con- 
trols now  m  effect;  explore  alternative  types 
of  legal  control  systems. 

R03-MH-15714  (1/68-6/68);  Maxwell, 
Richard,  Univ  of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
Review  of  Marihuana  Law  Enforcement, 
Total  Pd,  $4,000. 

Completed.  See  following  publication: 
Kaplan,  John.  Project.  Marihuana  laws:  An 
empirical  study  of  enforcement  and  admin- 
istration m  Los  Angeles  County.  UCLA  Law 
Review,  16(6) :  1499-1686,  Sept.  1968. 
C.  Drug  effects:  Human  studies 
ROl-MH-16842  (6/68-8/70);  Jones,  Reese 
T.  Langley  Porter  Neuropsychiatric  Inst.,  San 
Francisco,  CaUf.,  Effects  of  Marihuana  on  Per- 
ception aid  Cognition.  Pd  Thru  FY  69,  $17,- 
000,  FY  70,  $21,000. 

To  study  the  effects  of  cannabis  satlva  on 
perceptual  and  cognitive  functioning  in  hu- 
man subjects. 

RO3-MH-16810  (6/60-6/70);  Tart,  Chas. 
T.,  Univ.  of  Calif..  Davis,  Calif.,  Reported 
Quantities  of  Marihuana  Intoxication,  Total 
Pd,  $4,000,  FY  69.  $4,000. 

Using  a  220  Item  questionnaire  (already 
maUed  out) ,  Investigator  to  study  subjective 
effects  of  marihxoana  Intoxication;  to  relate 
the  patterns  of  effects  reported  to  respond- 
ents various  background  factors  such  as  use 
of  other  psychedelic  drugs,  length  of  mari- 
huana use,  educational  level,  etc. 
D.  Experimental  animal  studies;  chemical 
and  biochemical  research 
ROl-MH-4230  (9/60-8/71);  Boyd,  Eugene 
S..  Univ.  of  Rochester — Sch.  of  Med.,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  Neuropharmacologicta  Effects  of  a 
Tetrahydrocannabinol,  Pd.  Thru  FY  69, 
$253,000.  Py  69.  $66,000.  FY  70.  $38,000. 

Effects  of  3  tetrahydrocannabinols  to  be 
compared  with  the  effects  of  other  psycho- 
tropic agents  on  4  learned  patterns  of  be- 


havior In  the  white  rat;  elucidating  mecha- 
nisms whereby  THC  derivatives  produce  their 
effects  In  the  central  nervous  system. 

ROl-MH-12608  (3/87-2/69);  Miras,  Con- 
standings  J.,  Univ.  of  Athens.  Athens.  Greece. 
Marihuana  C14  MetboUsm  in  Animals.  Total 
Pd..  $27,000. 

To  analyze  existing  supply  of  marihuana 
C14  by  THC  to  separate  and  Isolate  working 
quantities  of  THC-C14;  attempt  to  Improve 
the  specific  actlvtly  of  this  material  by  im- 
provement in  growing  methods;  to  investi- 
gate xiniformity  of  the  radioactive  tag  in  the 
THC  molecule. 

ROl-MH-13180  (3/67-4/72);  Mecboulam. 
Raphael,  Hebrew  Univ.,  Jerusalem,  larasl. 
Marihuana  Constituents.  Pd.  Thru  FY  69, 
$73,000,  FY  69,  $23,000,  FY  70,  $33,000. 

To  study  the  chemical  oonstltuenU  of 
marihuana,  to  synthesize  them,  and  to  study 
their  psychopharmacologlcal  activity.  Bssen- 
tiaUy  chemical  research. 

BOl-MH-14112  (6/67-8/70);  Pickens,  Roy 
W.,  Univ  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Be- 
havioral Dependence  on  Non-narcotic  Drugs, 
Thru  FY  69.  $87,000,  FY  89,  $41,000,  FY  70, 
$41,000. 

To  develop  procedures  for  evaluating  be- 
havioral dependence  llablUty  of  non-narcotic 
drugs,  and  to  explore  environmental  factors 
controlling  the  probablUty  of  such  behavioral 
dependence  in  infrahuman  subjects.  Ss:  male 
albino  rats;  monkeys.  Drugs:  LSD,  THC, 
chlordiazepoxide,  amphetamines,  barbitu- 
rates, chlorpromazine. 

BOl-MH-16051  (6/68-8/70) ;  Bursteln, 
Sumner  H.,  Worcester  Fdn  for  Exp  Bio  Inc., 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  Metabolism  of  Mart- 
huana-I  IPtBC,  Pd  Thru  FY  69,  $22,000,  FY 
70.  $25,000. 

To  study  the  metaboUc  transformations 
THC  undergoes  in  vivo. 

R03-MH-16488  (3/6»-2/70);  Schlant, 
Robert  C,  Emory  Univ.,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  Effeots 
of  Marihuana  and  LSD  Upon  the  Heart,  Total 
Pd,  $4,000,  FY  69,  $4,000. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  marihuana 
upon  the  heart  &  circulatory  system  of  anes- 
thetized dogs  by  studying  the  effects  of  in- 
haled crude  marihuana  smoke  of  known  THC 
content;  the  effects  of  the  IV  injection  of 
TCH  wlU  also  be  examined.  To  examine  the 
effects  of  LSD  upon  the  contractility  and 
myocardial  function  in  anesthetized  dogs. 

R03.MH-16655  (3/69-2/70);  Geber,  WU- 
Uam  F.,  Med  Coll  of  Ga.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Tera- 
togenic Potential  of  Marihuana,  Total  Pd, 
$5,000,  FY  69,  $6,000. 

To  Inject  pregnant  rats,  hamsters,  mice  ft 
rabbits  with  marihuana  resin.  After  5  days 
the  animals  will  be  sacrificed  &  their  fetuses 
will  be  examined  for  possible  malformations. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  examine  the  fetuses  of 
ar^imrtin  that  have  received  marihuana  ex- 
tract over  a  period  of  3  successive  days. 

ROl-MH-16668  (6/68-6/70);  Best,  Jay 
Boyd,  Colorado  State  Univ.,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  Mechanism  Action  of  Marihuana,  Total 
Pd,  $41,000.  PY  68,  $41,000. 

A  study  of  1)  the  kinetics  of  absorption, 
transport,  distribution  &  final  disposition  of 
THC  following  Its  Inhalation  as  a  vapor — to 
Include  ultracentrifugatton  of  natural  parti- 
cles &  the  effects  of  THC  on  binding,  Ic  2) 
the  effect  of  THC  upon  experlmentaUy  In- 
duced aggressive  behavior  in  animals.  (De- 
veloping techniques  for  measuring  the  rate 
of  THC  absorption  &  distribution  Sc  some  of 
the  behavioral  effects  of  marihuana  adminis- 
tered by  Inhalation.) 

ROl-MH-16990  (6/«fr-6/72) ;  Pace,  Henry  B., 
Univ  of  Miss,  University,  Miss.,  Reproductive- 
Developmental  Toxiocology  of  Marihuana.  Pd. 
Thru  FY  69,  $62,000,  FY  69.  $62,000.  FY  70, 
$67,000. 

To  examine  the  effects  of  marihuana  prep- 
arations &  synthetic  cannablnols,  admin- 
istered repeatedly  prior  to  or  during  the 
gestation  period,  on  the  mammaUsn  r^ro- 
ductlve  processes.  Possible  effects  of  interest: 
altered  fertUity  of  either  sex,  failure  of  nor- 
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mal  prenaul  &  poetnatal  development  or  re- 
duced viability  of  the  offeprtng,  altered  neu- 
rological or  behavioral  characteristics  of  the 
offspring.  Effect  on  various  aspects  of  repro- 
duction through  as  many  as  4  successive  gen- 
erations. ^      , 

BO:-MH-17001  (6/69-6/74);  Harris,  Louis 
S  ,  Unlv  of  N  Car.,  Chapel  HIU,  N.C.  PHAR- 
MACOLOGY of  (— )-A8  &  9-TRANS-THC, 
Pd  Thru  FT  69,  $48,000,  FY  69,  $48,000,  FT 
70,  $61,000.         ^ 

To  study  th6  effects  on  2  of  the  active 
marihuana  principles  on  the  CNS,  the  cardio- 
vascular system  &  on  the  biochemical  Inter- 
actions with  various  enzyme  systems  &  bio- 
genic amines.  Effects  on  spontaneous  motor 
activity,  interaction  with  reserplne  &  bar- 
biturates, tests  for  amphetamlne-Uke  prop- 
erles  &  a  battery  of  behavioral  procedures, 
etc 

PH-t3-68-1307  (6/68-6/69);  Univ.  of  Miss., 
Sch  of  Pharm.,  University.  Miss.,  CulUva- 
tlon  and  Extraction  of  Cannabis  Satlva  L., 
Pd  Thru  FT  69.  $115,000. 

To  grow  and  harvest  marihuana;  extract 
"red  oil";  study  effects  of  environment,  age 
of  plants  and  harvesting  procedures  upon 
quantity  of  resins  and  quality  of  active  com- 
ponents In  resin;  develop  suitable  analytic 
procedures  for  components  of  resin. 

PH-48-68-1338  (6/68-5/69);  Battelle 
Memories  Inst.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Bloanalytl- 
cal  Studies  of  Cannabis  Smoking  (using 
smoking  machine) ,  Pd  Thru  FY  69.  $107,000. 

Using  a  smoking  machine,  determine  what 
compounds  of  the  cannablnold  class  gets  In- 
to the  system  of  the  marihuana  user;  meta- 
bolic study  of  cannablnold  compounds  In 
marihuana  and  marihuana  smoke;  bloassay 
procedure.  _  ,.^^, 

PH-43-68-1339  (6/68-11/68);  A  D  Little, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Synthesis  of  THC  (To  pro- 
duce AS  &  y>  THC).  Pd  Thru  FT  69.  $66,- 

000. 

To  produce  between  2.6  and  3  kilograms 
each  of  .i*  and  A»  THC. 

PH-43-68-1340  (6/68-9/68);  A  D  Little, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  Synthesis  Methods  of  (To 
examine  method).  Pd  Thru  FT  69.  $10,000. 
To  examine  the  method  of  synthesis  of  A* 
and  A»  trans- tetrahydrocannabinols  as  pub- 
lished by  Petrzllka  and  compare  it  with 
approach  for  preparation  of  large  quantlUes 
of  THC  compovmds. 

PH-43-6&-1461  (6/68-6/69);  Research  Tri- 
angle Inst..  Rraearch  Triangle,  N.C.  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Representative  "Red  Oil"  Fraction 
From  Marihuana.  Pd  Thru  FT  69.  $19,000. 

Extraction  of  "red  oil"  from  plant  mate- 
rial available  from  FBN;  "red  oil"  to  be  freed 
from  as  much  non-cannablnol  types  of  mate- 
rials as  possible  without  destroying  the  THC 
content.  Experience  to  be  used  as  guide  for 
extracting  freshly  grown  material. 

PH-43-68-1462  (6/68-6/69);  Research  Tri- 
angle Inst..  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
Synthesis  of  Radlolabelled  Compounds  ( — )  - 
A8  &  (-)-A9  troTM-THO,  Pd  Thru  FT  69, 
$85,000. 

To  conduct  the  exploratory  examination  of 
the  Petrzallka  method  of  synthesizing  THC; 
prepare  radiolabeled  compounds:  carbon- 
14  labeled  A8  THC  and  A9  THC;  Tltlum 
labeled  ^  THC  and  A9  THC;  anticipated 
yield :  1  to  5  grams;  components  piirlfled. 

PH-43-68-1464  (6/68-6/69);  Research  Tri- 
angle Inst..  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.  Iso- 
lation of  Cannablnol  Dlacetate  From  Stored 
Marihuana,  Pd  Thru  FT  69.  $22,000. 

To  extract  cannablnol  and  purify  It  as  its 
crystalline  acetate. 
E.  Determination  of  drugs  in  body  fluids 
ROI-MH-12969  (6/67-6/70);  Mclssac.  Wil- 
liam M.  Tex  Res  Inst  of  Ment  Scl.,  Houston. 
Texas.  Drug  Abuse.  Total  Pd,  $143,000,  FT  69, 
$48,000. 

To  develop  methods  for  rapid  detection  of 
narcotics,  barbiturates,  amphetamines, 
phenothlazlnes,  marihuana  and  hallcuclno- 
gens  m  biologic  fliUds  using  ifLC  and  gas 
chromatography. 


ROl-MH-13748  (1/67-12/70);  Jaffe,  Jerome 
H.,  Univ.  of  Chi.,  Chicago,  111.,  Mechanisms  of 
Tolerance  and  Physical  Dependence,  Total 
Pd,  $44,000. 

Studies  on  development  of  tolerance  to  and 
physical  dependence  on  chronically  admin- 
istered drugs.  Drugs:  Opiates,  barbiturates, 
scopolamine,  cannabis,  BOL,  methserglde, 
nitrous  oxide,  etc.  Ss:  cats,  rabbits,  mice,  rate, 
monkeys. 

B01-MH-143ai  (6/67-11/71);  Oraig.  John 
C,  Sch.  of  Pharmacy.  Univ.  of  Calif..  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  Microgram  Identiflcatlon  of 
Psychotropic  Drugs  (Particularly  hallucino- 
gens). Pd  Thru  FT  69,  $112,000.  FT  70, 
$39,000. 

To  develop  methods  for  the  Identification 
of  microgram  quantities  of  psychotropic 
drugs  (in  particular,  hallucinogenic  drugs  of 
abuse)  by  a  combination  of  techniques  using 
TLC,  gas-Uquid  chromatography,  infrared 
spectroscopy,  and  mass  spectometry. 

PH-43-64-931  (3/67-2/68);  Hlne  Labora- 
tories, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Provide  for  Con- 
tinuation of  Study  of  Methods  for  Determin- 
ing Narcotic  Usage  (marihuana,  heroin,  co- 
deln,  etc.) ,  Pd  Thru  FT  69,  $71,000. 

Compare  existing  methods  for  determining 
narcotic  and  drug  abuse;  pilot  study  on  mari- 
huana to  Identify  In  urine;  evaluate  length 
of  time  during  which  the  urine  and  pupil 
tests  remain  positive  (heroin  &  codeln) . 
F.  Prevention  &  education 
PH-43-68-1322  (6/68-5/69);  Grey  Adver- 
tising Inc.,  New  Tork,  N.Y.,  Public  Education 
Campaign  on  Drug  Abuse,  Pd  Thru  FT  69, 
$287,000. 

To  plan  &  develop  a  nat'l  advertising  cam- 
paign on  drug  abuse.  To  develop  TV  &  radl^)^^ 
commercials,  newspaper  &  posted  ads,  bro-     • 
chures,  etc.  To  provide  consultation  to  NIMH 
m  use  of  mass  media  for  public  educ  in  nar- 
cotics &  drug  abuse. 

PH-43-68-1376  (6/68-11/68);  National 
Education  Assn.,  Washington,  D.C,  Insert  for 
Inclusion  in  NEA  Journal,  Pd  Thru  FT  69, 
$23,000. 

Completed.  See  the  following  pubUcation: 
Students  and  drug  abuse.  Today's  Education 
(NEA  Journal),  58(3)  :35-50,  March  1969. 
Circulation  approx  1,400,000 — teachers,  prin- 
cipals, counselors,  etc. 

PH-43-68-1471  (6/68-6/69);  American 
Assn  for  Hlth.,  Phy  Ed  &  Recreation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Drug  Abuse  Education  Devel- 
opment Program,  Pd  Thru  FY  69,  $200,000. 

To  develop  guidelines  for  teacher  education 
workshops  on  drug  abuse  &  to  develop  "In- 
sturctional  units" — materials  to  be  used  In 
Jr  &  Sr  High  school  classrooms.  Materials  to 
be  ready  by  Fall  1969. 

G.  Grants  approved  June  '69  council  to  be 
funded  in  FY  1970 
1.  Surveys  and  Psycho-Sociological 
Research 
ROl-MH-17383   (7/69-6/70);   Myers.  Peter 
L.,  Encovmter,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y.,  A  Study 
of  the  Pre-Addlct  Personality,  FT  70,  $47,000. 
To  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  the  Encounter 
program  (similar  to  Daytop  &  Synanon)  in 
dealing  with  the  young  middle  class  drug 
abuser.  To  Investigate  (1)  the  difference  In 
social  &  personality  characteristics  between 
the  pre-addlct  and  the  young  non-drug  user; 
(2)  to  discover  the  background  &  personality 
characteristics  which  predict  whether  a  non- 
heroin  user  will  succeed  in  this  type  pro- 
gram;   (3)    to  determine  what  happens  to 
people  who  leave  the  program.  DetaUed  in- 
terviews   with    young   drug    and    non-drug 
users;    MMPI,   etc;    follow-up  to  determine 
long-term    efficacy    of    treatment    methods 
employed. 

ROl-MH-17589  (7/69-6/71);  Elinson,  Jack, 
Columbia  Univ..  New  Tork.  N.T.  A  Study  of 
Teen-Age  Drug  Behavior,  FT  7D,  $128,000. 

To  collect  data,  thru  use  of  self-admin- 
istered questionnaires,  on  the  drug  using 
behavior  &  attitudes  of  Jr  &  sr  high  school 
students  in  order  to  devise  more  effective 


methods  of  intervention  &  education  in  drug 
abuse.  Both  longitudinal  &  trend  data.  Major 
areas  covered  In  survey:  1)  perception  of 
drugs  &  their  affects;  2)  personal  experience 
with  drugs;  3)  health;  4)  family  life;  &  5) 
personal  characteristics.  Emphasis  on  rela- 
tionship between  drug  use  and  achievement. 
(N=40,000) 

ROI-MH-17642  (9/69-8/75);  Manhelmer, 
Dean  I.,  Langley  Porter  Neuropsychiat  Inst., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Drug  Use  Related  to 
College  and  Career  Achievement,  FT  70,  $103,- 
000. 

To  study  the  relation  of  drug  use  during 
college  to  objective  Indicators  of  academic  & 
career  achievement  &  to  subjective  feeling  of 
self-fulfillment  using  personal  Interviews  & 
questionnaires.  Involves  3  samples  of  men; 
1)   longitudinal  panel  of  men  graduating  In 
1971,    N=1600;    2)     a    longitudinal    sample 
entering  as  freshmen  In  1970,  N  =  1250;  &  3)  a 
cross-section   who   entered   as   freshmen  in 
1967,   incl.   drop-outs   &   transfers,   N=1800. 
r63-MH-17647       (7/69-6/70) ;      Rozynko, 
Vitall  v..  Mendocino  State  Hosp..  Talmage, 
Calif..  Typology  of  Drug  Users.  FT  70,  $6,000. 
To  provide  typology  of  drug  abusers,  will 
interview  &  administer  psychological  tests  to 
a  sample  of  200  M  admissions  to  the  Mendo- 
cino State  Hosp  Drug  Abuse  Treatment  Prgm, 
Isolate  discrete  variables,  both  from  the  in- 
terviews &  the  test  scores;  then  use  multi- 
variate techniques  to  perform  cluster  analy- 
ses m  an  attempt   to  discover  meaningful 
dimensions  of  drug   abuse.   Population  in- 
cludes many  methedrlne  users. 
2.  Exp.  Animal  Studies;  Chem  and  Blochem 
Research 
ROl-MH-15864  (7/69-6/70);  Forney,  Hobt 
*)B.,  Indiana  Unlv  Pdn.,  Bloomlngton,  Ind., 
Isolation   and   Toxicology   of  THC.   FT   70, 
$30,000. 

Natural  THC  will  be  extracted  from  mari- 
huana. The  purified  product  will  be  com- 
pared to  synthetic  THC.  More  rapid  &  spe- 
cific extraction  procedures  will  be  sought. 
The  CNS  effects  wiU  be  further  explored.  Ab- 
sorption, distribution,  excretion  &  metabo- 
lism of  THC  &  derivatives  will  be  studied  In 
animals  (dogs,  rats,  mice).  Human  paid  vol- 
unteers to  be  used  to  study  effects  of  mari- 
huana alone  &  In  combination  with  other 
drugs. 

ROl-MH-17478  (9/68-8/72);  De  Ropp. 
Robt  S.,  Unlv.  of  San  Francisco,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Effects  of  Smoke  on  Cannabis 
Satlve  on  Mice,  FY  70,  $34,000. 

Study  of  the  effect  of  smoking  marihuana 
on  the  behavior,  emzymes  and  biogenic  amine 
brain  levels  in  mice  as  well  as  the  carcino- 
genic &  teratogenic  effects.  Specific  measure- 
ments will  be  made  of  the  amount  of  smoke 
necessary  to  produce  discernible  behavioral 
changes,  the  nature  of  the  changes  producd 
by  either  fraction,  the  incidence  ot  cancer, 
effects  on  longevity,  fetal  absorption,  abnor- 
mal fetal  development,  relative  activities  of 
certain  brain  enzymes  and  changes  in  brain 
serotonin  of  catecholamine  levels. 
Prevention  and  Education 
ROl-MH-17527  (7/69-6/70) ;  Drucker, 
Paula  K.,  Westchester  Reg  Educ  Ctr..  White 
Plains.  N.Y..  Study  of  Drug  Use  and  Abuse, 
FY  70,  $39,000. 

To  initiate  and  test  newly  developed  health 
education  materials  (with  particular  em- 
phasis on  drugs)  In  4  Westchester  high 
schools,  representing  a  range  of  SESs.  Stu- 
dent leaders  and  teachers,  who  will  lead 
the  drug  educ  classes  will  receive  a  weekend 
of  sensitivity  training  before  classes  begin. 
Classes  of  '/4  hr  of  formal  presentation  of 
material,  with  1  hr  of  small  grp  discussion 
will  be  led  by  trained  leaders.  Initial  target 
grp  will  be  100  10th  grade  students  who 
will  attend  these  sessions  once  a  week  for 
20  weeks.  Methods  of  presentation  will  vary 
(students  alone;  teachers  alone;  students 
and  teachers  interacting)  and  the  effects  of 
the  varying  methods  will  be  evaluated.  2nd 
test  group  will  be  7th  graders. 


srcnoN   n:    pstchophabmacoloct  reseaech 

BRANCH 

Clinical  research 

ROl-MH-3030  PY-C  (4/69-6/73);  Hoi- 
lister.  Leo  E.^  Stanford  Univ.,  Stanford,  Calif., 
Improved  Clinical  Screening  of  Phrenotroplc 
Drugs.  Pd  Thru  FY  69,  $727,000;  FY  69+ $94; 
FY  70,  $103,000.  „     „!  V. 

See  publications:  Hollister,  Leo  E.,  Bicn- 
ards,  Richard  K.,  and  Gillespie,  H.  K  Com- 
parison of  THC  and  synhexyl  In  Man.  Clinical 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  9(6):783- 
792  Nov-Dec  1968.  Hollister,  Leo  E.  Steroids 
and  moods:  Correlations  In  schizophrenlc« 
and  subjects  treated  with  LSD,  mescaline, 
THC,  and  synhexyl.  Journal  of  Clinical  P/ior- 
macorogy,  9(1)  :24r^0,  Jan-Feb  1969 

RlO-MH-4669  PY-C  (1/61-2/72);  Ger^^. 
Samuel.  NY  Unlv  Med  Ctr.,  New  York^.Y., 
controlled  Drug  Evaluations.  Pd  Thru  FY  69. 
$1  012.000.  FY  69.  $146,000.  FY  70,  $162,000. 

See  publication:  Heklmlan,  Leon  J.,  and 
Gershon,  Samuel.  Characteristics  of  drug 
abusers  admitted  to  a  psychiatric  hospital. 
JAMA.  206(3)  :  125-130,  July  15,  1968. 

B.  Experimental  animal  and  biochemical 
research 


RlO-MH-10990  PY-P  (4/65-11/69);  Irwin. 
Samuel.  Unlv  of  Oregon  Med  Sch..  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Pre-Cllnlcal  Drug  Evaluation  and 
Methods  Development,  Total  pd,  $304,000. 

Part  of  grant:  Research  program  in  psy- 
chopharmacology— Chronic  studies  with 
drugs  that  are  abused.  To  Investigate  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  behavioral  ef- 
fects of  several  members  (short  and  long- 
acting)  of  each  class  of  drugs  abused,  using 
observational  procedures.  For  cannabis  class, 
THC  to  be  studied. 

RlO-MH-11468  PY-P  (6/65-6/70);  Bass, 
Allan  D.,  Vanderbllt  Unlv  Sch  of  Med.,  Nash- 
ville Tenn.,  Psychopharmacology  Research 
center,  Pd  Thru  FT  69>  $1,096,000,  FT  69, 
$261,000.  ,      ^ 

Drug  metabolism  and  biochemical  phar- 
macology. Relationship  lietween  the  CNS 
stimulating  agents  and  catecholamines  stor- 
age secretion  and  metabolism.  Recently 
undertaken  study  of  actions  of  tetrahydro- 
cannabinol. 

ROl-MH-11752  PT-P  (6/65-8/69);  (For- 
merly MH-3229).  Weiss.  Bernard,  Unlv  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.T.,  Effects  of  Psy- 
chopharmacologic  Agents  on  Behavior,  Pd 
Thru  FY  69,  $303,000,  FY  69,  $75,000  more 
recommended. 

To  relate  specific  behavioral  processes  to 
specific  neuropharmacologlcal  actions  and  to 
provide  the  basis  of  such  correlations.  (Mon- 
keys) Part  of  research:  studies  on  the  effect 
of  THC  isomers  (added  to  cigarettes)  on 
various  behavioral  parameter  in  monkeys. 

ROl-MH-11846  PY-P  (6/66-8/69);  Dom- 
ino Edward  P..  Unlv  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Michigan  Neuropsychopharmacology 
Research  Program,  Pd  Thru  FY  69,  $240,000, 
FY  69.  $83,000. 

Effects  of  psychoactive  drugs  &  neurotrans- 
mitter mechanisms.  Interactions  of  choUner- 
glc  adrenergic,  serotonergic  &  hlstamlnergic 
systems  In  the  rain  In  regard  to  arousal -sleep, 
self-stimulation  and  escape  behavior.  Inter- 
action of  marihuana  &  its  derivatives  being 
Investigated  on  these  phenomena. 

ROl-MH-13186  PY-P  (9/66-8/72);  Freed- 
man,  Daniel  X.,  Unlv  of  Chi.,  Chicago,  lU., 
Psvchoeenlc  Procedures  and  Brain  Neuro- 
humors,  Pd  Thru  FY  69,  $174,000,  FY  69,  $67,- 
000,  (Formerly  MH-3363). 

Psychopharmacology  of  LSD  &  various 
forms  of  stress,  &  the  effects  of  LSD  on  the 
"binding",  metabolism  &  turnover  of  brain 
amines,  particularly  5-HT  &  NE.  Effects  of 
the  active  THC  Isomer  from  marihuana  on 
brain  amine  levels.  See  following  publication: 
Holtzman,  David,  Lovell,  Richard  A.,  Jaffe. 
Jerome  H.,  &  Freedman,  Daniel  X.  l-A9-tet- 
rahydrocannablnol:  Neurochemical  and  be- 
havioral effects  in  the  mouse.  Science,  isi 
(3874)  :  1464-1467,  March  28,  1969. 


SECTION  in:   APPLIED  RESEARCH  BRANCH 

MH-10903  (AP-S)  (9/65-8/68);  Hoffman. 
Martin,  Mt  Zion  Hosp  &  Med  Ctr.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Identity  and  Information  Con- 
trol in  Social  Deviants,  Total  Pd,  $97,000. 

To  study  2  types  of  deviant  persons — mari- 
huana smokers  &  homosexuals.  Emphasis  on 
those  who  lead  conventional  lives  (not  ex- 
tremists). Techniques,  Informational  con- 
trol &  attitudes  of  deviant  career  to  be  anal- 
yzed. Life-style  &  deviant  subculture  to  be 
described  &  analyzed. 

SECTION  IV :   ADDICTION  RESEARCH  CENTER 

LEXINGTON,  KT. 

M-AR^2;  Isbell,  Harris.  NIMH  Addiction 
Res  Ctr..  Lexington,  Ky..  Acute  and  Chronic 
Intoxication  with  Drugs  Other  Than  Anal- 
gesics, Barbiturates,  and  Alcohol  (LSD,  Mari- 
huana) Approx.  ^  ^    , 

see  publications:  Isbell.  H..  Gorodetzsky. 
C  W  Jaslnski.  D..  Claussen,  U..  Spulak,  P.. 
&  Korte.  F.  Effects  of  ( - )  9-trans-tetrahy- 
drocannablnol  in  man.  Ptychopharmacologta 
(Berl.)  11(2):  184-188.  June  1967.  IsbeU.  H.. 
Jaslnski.  D.  R..  &  Garodetzky.  C.  W.  Studies 
on  tetrahydrocannabinol  I.  Method  of  assay 
in  human  subjects  and  results  with  crude  ex- 
tracts, purified  tetrahydrocannabinols  and 
synthetic  compounds.  In:  Bulletin.  Problems 
of  Drug  Dependence,  Wash.,  DC,  1967.  App. 
4.  pp.  4832-4846. 

SECTION     v:     COMPLETED     RESEARCH— PRIOR     TO 
1968 

ROl-MH-10105  (9/64-8/66;  Dolby,  Lloyd 
J .  Unlv  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.,  The  S^- 
thesis   of   Tetrahydrocannabinol,   Total   Pd, 

aoq  000 

A  blogenetlc-type  synthesis  of  THC  start- 
ing with  cltronellal.  Dolby  examined  the  re- 
action conditions  that  were  successful  for 
the  synthesis  THC  but  did  not  obtain  ade- 
quate samples  for  biological  testing  and  as 
another  lab  had  completed  this  type  research, 
Dolby  svrttched  to  the  study  of  indole  al- 
kaloids. 


SECTION    VI :    TRAINING    GRANTS 

TOl-6177  (PI)  (56-6/70):  Cameron.  John 
L  Chestnut  Lodge  Res  Inst..  RockvUle.  Md., 
Psychiatry— Psychotherapy  of  the  PsychosM, 
Pd   Thru   69,   $308,000.   FY   69,    $32,000.   FY 

70  — 

Hospital  is  increasingly  deaUng  with  a 
younger  age  group  whose  Illnesses  may  be 
described  as  a  serious  character  disorder  or 
marked  disabling  psychoneurosls.  Dabbling 
with  drugs  (including  marihuana  LSD.  & 
hashteh)  Is  one  of  the  problems. 

TOl-6300  (PT)  (57-6/73);  Offenkrantz. 
Wm  C  Unlv  of  Chicago.  Chicago.  HI.,  Psy- 
chiatry (Basic  Residency  Training ),  Pd  Thru 
69,  $1,535,000,  FY  69.  $201,000,  FY  70, 
$204,000.  ,  .- 

Drug  Abuse  Prgm  under  Dr.  Jerome  Jane, 
basic  actions  In  animals,  toxicology  and  drug 
detection.  Neurochemical  &  Psychopharma- 
cologlcal  Prgm  under  Daniel  X.  Freedman. 
Behavioral  lab  under  Dr.  James  Appel— be- 
havioral pharmacology  of  LSD  and  mari- 
huana Studies  of  the  averslve  control  of  be- 
havior and  the  role  of  punishment  in  oon- 
dltlonlng  procedures.  Dr.  Richard  Lovell  in 
charge  of  Neurochem  Lal>— study  of  psycho- 
active drugs  &  brain  amines. 


Exhibit  3 

(Public  Health  Service  PubUcation  No.  1829] 
Marihuana— SOME  Questions  and  Answers 

WHAT  IS  marihuana? 

Marihuana  is  a  drug  found  in  the  flower- 
ing tops  and  leaves  of  the  Indian  hemp 
plant,  cannabis  sativa.  The  plant  grows  in 
mild  cUmates  in  countries  around  the  world, 
especltOly  in  Mexico,  Africa.  India,  and  the 
Middle  East.  It  also  grows  in  the  umtea 
States,  where  the  drug  is  known  as  pot,  tea, 
erass.  weed.  Mary  Jane,  and  by  other  names. 

For  use  as  a  drug,  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of    the    plant    are    dried    and    crushed    or 


chopped  Into  small  pieces.  This  green  prod- 
uct Is  usually  rolled  and  smoked  in  short 
cigarettes  or  In  pipes,  or  It  can  be  taken  in 
food.  The  cigarettes  are  commonly  known  as 
reefers,  Joints,  and  sticks.  The  smoke  from 
marihuana  Is  harsh,  and  smells  like  burnt 
rope  or  dried  grasses.  Its  sweetish  odor  is 
easily  recognized. 

The  strength  of  the  drug  differs  from  place 
to  place,  depending  on  where  and  how  It  is 
grown,  how  It  is  prepared  for  use,  and  how 
it  is  stored.  The  marihuana  available  In  the 
United  States  is  much  weaker  than  the  kind 
grown  m  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Near  East. 

^  WHAT  IS  ITS  USE? 

Although  it  has  been  known  to  man  for 
nearly  5,000  years,  marihuana  is  one  of  the 
least  understood  of  all  nat\iral  drugs.  In 
China,  very  early  in  history,  it  was  given  to 
relieve  pain  during  surgery  and,  in  India,  as 
a  medicine.  Unlike  other  drugs,  it  has  no 
known  use  in  modem  medicine.  It  is  used 
mainly  for  its  intoxicating  effects.  Accord- 
ing to  a  United  Nations  survey,  It  has  been 
most  widely  used  In  Asia  and  Africa. 

Traffic  in  and  use  of  drugs  from  the  cannk- 
blB  plant  Is  now  legally  restricted  In  nearly 
every  civilized  cotmtry  in  the  world.  Includ- 
ing countries  where  marihuana  is  used  In 
religious  ceremonies  or  as  a  native  medicine. 

how  widely  IS  IT  USED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

The  use  of  marihuana  as  an  intoxicating 
drug  was  introduced  In  the  United  States  in 
1920.  In  1937,  Its  general  use  was  outlawed 
by  the  Federal  Marihuana  Tax  Act,  followed 
by  strict  laws  and  enforcement  In  every 
State.  In  the  mld-1960's,  authorities  reported 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  use  of  marihuana. 
Arrests  on  marihuana  charges  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1960,  according  to  the 
President's  Commission  on  Criin»r- 

The  exact  extent  of  marlhutuaa  use  In  the 
United  States  is  not  known.  Some  health 
authorities  believe  that  4  to  6  million  Amer- 
icans may  have  used  the  drug  at  least  once 
In  their  lives.  Other  estimates  are  as  high  as 
20  mllUon.  Research  studlee  are  underway  to 
determine  more  precisely  Just  how  widely 
the  drug  Is  used. 

HOW    does    THE    DRUG    WORK? 

When  smoked,  marihuana  quickly  enters 
the  bloodstream  and  acts  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  It  affects  the  user's  mood 
and  thinking.  Its  pathway  into  the  brain  is 
not  yet  understood.  Some  scientists  report 
that  the  drug  accumulates  In  the  liver.  Be- 
cause It  may  cause  hallucinations  when  taken 
m  very  large  doses.  It  is  classed  as  a  mild 
"hallucinogen."  Just  how  the  drug  works  In 
the  body  and  how  It  produces  Its  effects 
has  not  yet  been^dlscovered  by  medical 
science.  ^ 

WHAT     ARE     ITS    PHYSICAI.     EPflCTS? 

Th6  long-term  physical  effects  of  taking 
marihuana  are  not  yet  known.  The  kind  of 
research  needed  to  learn  the  resiilts  of 
chronic  use  has  not  yet  been  done. 

The  more  obvious  physical  recwrtlons  in- 
clude rapid  heart  beat,  lowering  of  body 
temperature,  and  sometimes  reddening  of 
the  eyes.  The  drug  also  changes  blood  sugar 
levels,  stimulates  the  appetite,  and  dehy- 
drates the  body.  Users  may  get  talkative, 
loud,  unsteady,  or  drowsy,  and  find  it  hard 
to  coordinate  their  movement*. 


WHAT   ARE   ITS   OTHHl   EJTECTS? 

The  drug's  effects  on  the  emotions  and 
senses  vary  widely,  depending  on  the  amount 
and  strength  of  the  marihuana  used.  The  so- 
cial setting  in  which  It  is  taken  and  what  the 
user  expects  also  influence  his  reaction  to  the 

drug- 

UsuaUy,  when  It  U  smoked,  marihuanas 
effect  is  felt  quickly,  in  about  15  minutes.  Its 
effects  can  last  from  2  to  4  hours.  The  range 
of  effects  can  vary  from  depression  to  a  feei- 
ine  of  excitement.  Some  users,  however,  ex- 
perience no  change  of  mood  at  aU.  The  sense 
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at  time  and  dlatance  of  many  uaers  fre- 
quently beoomea  dlatorted.  A  minute  may 
seem  like  an  hovi.  Sometblng  near  may  seem 
far  away. 

KOW  DOSS  ICAKIHlTAirA  trWMCt  JTHMUCBNTf 

A  peraon  using  marihuana  flnda  it  harder 
to  make  decisions  tliat  require  clear  think- 
ing. And  be  finds  hlmaolf  more  easily  open 
to  other  people's  suggestions.  Doing  any  task 
that  takes  good  reflexes  and  thinking  Is  af- 
fected by  the  drug.  For  this  reason  It  la  dan- 
gerous to  drive  while  under  the  Influence  of 
the  drug. 

WHAT   ARX   THX   LATEST    rOTDIHOa  ABOTTT 
THE  DBUOr 

Working  with  man-made  tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol, one  of  the  active  ingredients  of 
marihuana,  a  leading  scientist  recently  found 
that  high  dosages  of  the  drug  brought  on 
severe  reactions  In  every  person  tested.  The 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  study 
also  showed  that  psychotic  reactions  some- 
times occur,  for  unknown  reasons,  in  some 
Individuals  who  take  smaller  amounts. 

The  scientist  observed  that  a  dose  equal  to 
one  cigarette  of  the  United  States  type  can 
make  the  smoker  feel  excited,  gay,  or  silly. 
After  an  amount  equal  to  four,  the  user 
notices  changes  In  what  he  can  perceive.  He 
reports  that  oolora  seem  larlghter,  bis  sense 
at  hearing  keener.  After  a  dose  equal  to  10 
cigarettes,  other  reactions  set  In.  He  experi- 
ences visual  hallucinations  (seeing  things 
that  are  not  there).  Illusions  (seeing  or 
Imagining  shapes  In  objects  that  are  not 
there),  or  delusions  (beliefs  not  based  In 
reality) .  His  mood  may  swing  from  great  Joy 
to  extreme  anxiety.  He  may  become  deeply 
depressed,  or  have  feelings  of  xmeaslness, 
panic,  or  fear. 

IB  MABISUANA  ADDICTINC? 

Authorities  now  think  in  terms  of  drug 
"dependence"  rather  than  "addiction."  Mari- 
huana, which  Is  not  a  narcotic,  does  not 
cause  phjrslcal  dependence  as  do  heroin  and 
other  narcotics.  This  means  that  the  body 
does  not  become  dependent  on  continuing 
use  of  the  drug.  The  body  probably  does  not 
develop  a  tolerance  to  the  drug,  either,  which 
would  make  larger  and  larger  doses  neces- 
sary to  get  the  same  effects.  Withdrawal  from 
marihuana  does  not  produce  physical  sick- 
ness. 

A  number  of  scientists  think  the  drug  can 
cause  psychological  dependence,  however,  If 
Its  users  take  It  regularly.  All  researchers 
agree  that  more  knowledge  of  the  physical, 
personal,  and  social  consequence  of  mari- 
huana use  is  needed  before  more  factual 
statements  can  be  made. 

DOES  rr  LEAD  TO  tJSX  OF  NARCOTICS? 

A  1967  study  of  narcotic  addicts  from  city 
areas  showed  that  more  than  80  percent  had 
previously  used  marihuana.  Of  the  much 
larger  number  of  persons  who  use  mari- 
huana, scientists  agree  that  few  go  on  to  use 
morphine  and  heroin.  No  direct  cause-and- 
effect  link  between  the  \ise  of  marihuana 
and  narcotics  has  been  foimd.  Researchers 
point  out.  however,  a  person  predisposed  to 
abuse  one  drug  may  be  likely  to  abuse  other, 
stronger  drugs.  Also,  users  of  one  Illicit  drug 
may  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of  them  through 
contacts  with  drug  sellers  and  other  users. 

WHAT  ABE  THE  UIWS  DEALING  WITH 
MABIHUANA? 

Under  Federal  law,  to  have,  give  or  sell 
marihuana  in  the  United  States  Is  a  felony, 
which  is  a  serious  crime.  Federal  and  many 
State  laws  deal  with  the  drug  as  severely  as 
if  It  were  a  narcotic. 

The  Federal  penalty  for  possessing  the 
drug  is  2  to  10  years  imprisonment  for  the 
first  offense,  5  to  20  years  for  the  second  of- 
fense, and  10  to  40  years  for  fiuther  offenses. 
Fines  of  up  to  $20,000  for  the  first  or  subse- 
quent offenses  may  be  Imposed.  State  laws 
also  control  the  illicit  use  of  these  drugs.  For 
transfer  or  sale  of  the  drug,  the  first  offense 


may  bring  a  6-  to  ao-year  sentence  and  a  fine 
of  up  to  $20,000;  two  or  more  offenses,  10  to 
JO  years  in  prison.  If  a  person  over  18  sells 
to  a  minor  under  18  years  of  age,  he  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  up  to  $ao,000  and/or  10  to  40 
years  In  prison  for  the  first  offense,  with  no 
iBuspenslon  of  sentence,  probation,  or  parole. 

^WHAT  AKE  THE  SPECIAL  RISKS  lOR  TOUNO 
USERS? 

Breaking  the  laws  dealing  with  marihuana 
can  have  serious  effects  on  the  lives  of  young 
people.  They  may  flind  their  education  in- 
terrupted and  their  future  shadowed  or  al- 
tered by  having  a  police  record.  An  arrest  or 
conviction  for  a  felony  can  complicate  their 
life  and  plans  at  many  turns.  For  example, 
In  many  States,  a  person  with  a  police  record 
must  meet  special  conditions  to  obtain  or 
renew  a  driver's  license.  Conviction  car.  pre- 
vent a  person  from  being  able  to  enter  a 
profession  such  as  medicine,  law,  or  teach- 
ing. It  can  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  get 
a  responsible  position  In  business  or  indus- 
try. Special  hearings  are  necessary  before  he 
can  hold  a  government  Job.  Before  a  student 
tries  marihuana,  he  should  be  aware  of  the 
social  and  legal  facts  about  getting  involved 
with  the  drug. 

Other  risks  are  pointed  out  by  experts  on 
human  growth  and  development.  They  say 
that  a  more  subtle  result  of  drug  abuse  on 
the  young  person  Is  Its  effect  on  his  person- 
ality growth  and  development.  For  young 
people  to  experiment  with  drugs  at  a  time 
when  they  are  going  through  a  period  of 
many  changes  in  their  transition  to  adult- 
hood Is  a  seriously  questionable  practice. 

"It  can  be  especially  disturbing  to  a  young 
person  who  is  already  having  enough  of  a 
task  getting  adjusted  to  life  and  establishing 
his  values,"  says  an  NIMH  scientist  engaged 
In  studies  of  young  marihuana  users. 

Another  reason  for  caution:  Statements 
being  reported  by  students  that  the  use  of 
marihuana  is  "medically  safe,"  are  not  sup- 
ported by  scientific  evidence.  It  Is  hoped  that 
research  now  underway  may  add  to  the  little 
currently  known  about  the  effects  of  the  use 
of  marihuana. 

WHY    IS   so    LITTLE    KNOWN   ABOUT   THE   DRUG? 

Medical  science  does  not  yet  know  enough 
about  the  effects  of  marihuana  use  because 
its  active  ingredient — tetrahydTOcariTiabiiiol 
— was  produced  In  pure  form  only  recently. 
In  the  summer  of  1966  the  chemical,  first 
synthesized  by  an  NIMH-supported  scientist 
in  Israel,  was  made  available  for  research 
purposes.  Now  for  the  first  time  researchers 
can  accurately  measure  the  drug's  effects  and 
study  Its  short-  and  long-term  action  on  the 
body. 

WHAT  RESEARCH  IS  BEING  DONBT 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
an  agency  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  is  re- 
sponsible for  supporting  and  conducting  re- 
search to  learn  more  about  marihuana  and 
to  present  this  knowledge  to  the  public. 

The  program  of  the  NIMH  Center  for 
Studies  of  Narcotic  and  Dnig  Abuse  Includes 
surveys  of  how  people  get  the  drug,  how 
widely  students  and  others  \ise  it,  and  what 
effects  different  amounts  and  periods  of  use 
have  upon  people,  physically  and  psycholog- 
ically. With  NIMH  support,  scientists  are 
now  studying  the  special  drug  qualities  of 
marlh\iana,  and  Its  physical  effects  on  the 
body. 

The  NIMH  Addiction  Research  Center  In 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  plans  research  to  dis- 
cover exactly  how  marihuana  affects  memory, 
perception  (or  awareness) ,  mood,  and  phys- 
ical movement.  Other  studies  are  planned 
to  learn  more  about  the  drug's  long-range 
effects  on  the  body  and  mind. 


Exhibit  4 
A  Pot  Primer  for  Parents 
Know  enough  basic  facts  about  marihuana 
to  talk  to  your  son  and  daughter  about  it. 
As  a  parent,  you're  concerned.  You  read 


that  college,  high  school,  even  Junior  stu- 
dents smoke  marihuana.  What  about  your 
own  son  or  daughter?  Have  they  tried  it? 
Would  they  tell  you?  Do  you  Just  keep  quiet 
and  hope— do  you  talk? 

Tour  youngsters  may  Joke  about  grass,  tea. 
Joint,  roach,  head — words  that  mean  some- 
thing different  to  you.  They  seem  to  know 
more  about  drugs  than  you  do — that's  their 
side  of  the  generation  gap.  But  not  all  their 
"facts"  may  be  facts. 

Ca?i  you  talk  frankly  to  your  child  about 
potT 

As  frankly  as  about  other  important  mat- 
ters, with  tact  and  mutual  respect.  It  may 
be  easier  to  start  by  discussing  marihuana 
experiences  he's  heard  of  from  his  friends. 
Tou  won't  want  to  comt  across  as  accusing 
or  angry — It's  as  risky  to  assume  he  does 
"turn  on"  as  to  assume  he  doesnt.  Keep  it 
simple,  direct.  And  make  sure  your  concern 
for  him,  and  what  happens  to  him,  shows. 

Who  uses  pot,  and  why? 

More  boys  than  girls.  Girls  are  likelier  to 
try  if  their  boyfriends  smoke  it.  A  majority 
of  young  people  have  not  tried  it,  and  have 
enough  self-assurance  to  resist  trying  it.  A 
number  have  tried  It  once  or  twice  out  of 
curiosity  or  boredom.  A  smaller  number  "turn 
on"  Just  on  weekends.  A  small  percentage  be- 
come "heads" — their  lives  centered  around 
marihuana  or  other  drugs,  with  very  little 
interest  In  anything  else. 

What  proven  facts  about  marihuana  can 
you  tell  him? 

1.  Individuals  react  very  differently  to  this 
drug,  which  is  why  you  hear  stories  of  ex- 
treme reactions,  and  stories  of  no  reaction. 

2.  Reactions  vary  according  to  setting,  ex- 
pectation, pattern  of  use,  and  the  strength 
of  the  marihuana  (which  varies  greatly). 

3.  Because  of  all  these  variables,  little  has 
been  proven  conclusively  about  specific  ef- 
fects of  marihuana  on  the  mind  and  body. 
This  does  not  mean  there  are  no  ill  effects, 
but  that  they  cannot  be  catalogued  and  pre- 
dicted exactly. 

4.  Involvement  with  this  drug  during  the 
years  while  the  young  personality  is  finding 
and  shaping  itself,  and  learning  how  to  deal 
with  life's  problems,  is  an  intangible  danger 
to  try  to  measure,  but  of  deep  Importance. 
That's  a  hard  fact  for  the  young  to  under- 
stand. 

5.  The  possession  of  marihuana  Is  Illegal 
under  local  laws.  In  many  states.  It  Is  a 
felony,  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  heroin. 
The  laws  provide  severe  penalties.  Even  being 
In  the  company  of  someone  who  possesses 
marihuana  may  make  your  child  liable  for 
arrest. 

Easy  answers  to  hard  questions. 

There  aren't  any.  If  your  children  ask. 
"What  about  parents'  drinking  and  smok- 
ing?" a  partial  answer  is  that  your  body  and 
personality  have  matured.  Once  anyone  be- 
comes dependent  on  any  drug.  Including  al- 
cohol and  cigarettes,  it  can  be  difficult  to 
stop.  Even  If  you're  convinced  they're  harm- 
ful. 

"Why  do  adults  say  marihuana  leads  to 
stronger  drugs  when  that  hasnt  happened 
to  my  friends?"  A  teen-ager's  experience  is 
limited;  it  has  happened.  While  marihuana 
itself  does  not  lead  to  other  drug  use,  asso- 
ciation with  "dealers"  and  drug  users  may  be 
the  first  step  to  experimenting  with  LSD, 
speed  and  even  heroin.  And  these  drugs  are 
far  more  than  a  stronger  form  of  pot. 

"What  about  the  people  who  say  pot  Is 
OK?"  To  be  honest,  scientists  still  dont  know 
everything  about  the  specific  effects  of  mari- 
huana. But  certainly,  the  "authorities"  your 
children  quote,  know  even  less.  No  expert  is 
saying  today  that  pot  should  be  legal. 

It  bolls  down  to  this.  Marihuana  Is  a  risk 
nobody  has  to  take.  Least  of  all  somebody 
you  care  about. 

For  more  detailed  facts  about  marihuana 
and  other  drugs,  write  for  free  booklets  to: 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Box 
1080.  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 
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Exhibit  5 
When  Abe  Thbt  Ooing  to  Leoalizb  Pot? 

A  lot  of  pe<^e  these  days  are  going  aroimd 
saying  It's  only  a  m&tter  of  months  until 
Acapuloo  Gold  Is  avaUaMe  over  the  counter 
In  menthol  and  king-slse  lengths. 

Which  Is  an  indication  of  how  little  peo- 
ple know  about  marihuana.  The  real  fact 
of  the  matter  la  that  marihuana  Is  a  drug. 
Like  all  drugs,  it  affects  the  human  body 
and  the  human  brain.  Like  all  drugs,  it  has 
side  effects. 

Today,  research  scienUarts  are  studying 
marihuana's  effects  on  the  brain,  the  nerv- 
ous system,  on  chromosomes,  and  on  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  body.  They're  trying  to 
find  out  why  different  people  have  different 
reactions  to  It. 

They're  studying  Its  effects  after  one  or 
two  cigarettes,  and  they're  trying  to  find  out 
what  happens  with  long  term  use. 

Maybe  It  will  turn  out  that  there's  no  rea- 
son f OT  It  to  be  Ulegal.  But  nobody  can  be 
sure  until  all  the  facts  are  in.  And  untU 
they  all  are,  it's  a  pretty  bum  risk. 

For  more  facts  about  drugs,  write  for  free 
drug  booklets  to:  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Box  1080,  Washington,  D.C. 
20013. 

Exhibit  6 

Tkm  Truth  About  Marihuana 

(Marihuana:  60  Sees.) 

Open  on  hands:  Anncr:  (VO). 

They  roll  a  "Joint":  Why  doesn't  anyone 
tell  the  truth  about  marihuana? 

Man:  (VO). 

Smoke  pot.  .  .  .  and  you  wind  up  hooked 
on  heroin! 

Young,  mp Man:  (VO). 

Man,  it's  cleaner  than  alcohol! 

Woman:  (VO). 

It's  the  first  step  right  into  the  psycho 
ward. 

Man:  (young)  (VO). 

There's  Just  no  reason  to  keep  It  illegal  t 

Anncr:  (VO). 

Today,  not  one  of  those  statements  Is  true. 
Because  to  date,  not  one  Is  based  upon  sden- 
tiflc  fact.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
this  year  on  research  to  get  these  facts. 

Hand  takes  it  out  of  frame,  smoke  enters 
frame. 

But  there's  one  fact  you  should  know  now, 
possession  of  marihiiana  In  the  United  States 
is  a  felony.  Dont  treat  that  fact  lightly! 
Conviction,  even  vrith  a  suspended  sentence, 
can,  in  some  states,  prevent  you  from  getting 
a  driver's  license,  furthering  your  education, 
landing  a  government  Job,  or  working  in  a 
prafeaslon. 

Pan  to  license,  pan  to  en^>loyment  appli- 
cation, pan  to  doctor's  license,  pan  to  "Joint," 
still  burning,  move  In  on  smoke,  N.IMM. 
logo. 

With  marihuana,  some  things  that  may  be 
important  to  you  In  the  future,  can  go  up  In 
smoke. 

And  that  Is  the  truth! 


S.  3191— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  STATUS  OF  CER- 
TAIN  LANDS    IN   CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  affect  the  status  of 
various  lands  in  Inyo  and  Mono  Counties 
in  the  State  of  California.  This  bill  has 
evolved  through  discussions  among  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  counties  of  Inyo  and 
Mono.  It  represents,  I  believe,  a  satis- 
factory resolution  to  needed  changes  in 
the  pattern  of  land  use  in  the  Owens 
Valley  area. 


The  best  summary  of  this  somewhat 
complicated  legislative  proposal  is  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  staff  at  the 
lioe  Angeles  Water  and  Power  Commis- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  sind  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  3191)  to  withdraw  various 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Mono  and  Inyo, 
Calif.,  from  appropriations  under  the 
public  land  law,  release  certain  lands  in 
the  counties  of  Mono  and  Inyo  from 
withdrawal,  acquire  various  lands  owned 
by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  grant 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  various  land 
and  water  rights,  modify  the  act  of 
March  4,  1931,  Executive  Order  No.  5843. 
dated  April  28,  1932 — and  Executive 
Order  No.  6208— dated  July  19. 1933— and 
repeal  the  act  of  June  23,  1936,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cran- 
ston (for  himself  and  Mr.  Murphy)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The    statement,    presented    by    Mr. 
Cranston,  is  as  follows : 
Introduction  or  Into-Mono  Public  Land 

Legislation 
The  purpose  of  this  blU  is  to  provide  for 
the  use  and  control  of  public  land  In  Mono 
and  Inyo  Counties,  California,  so  as  to 
achieve  mn*'""""  public  benefits  through 
multiple  use  of  the  lands  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  water  supply  of  Los  An- 
geles residents.  This  area  supplies  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  water  needs  of  the  approxi- 
mately three  million  citizens  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  public 
lands  involved  In  the  bill  are  a  great  na- 
tional resource  for  recreational  uses.  Passage 
of  this  bill  vriU  enhance  their  development. 
The  public  lands  involved  in  this  bill  are 
in  the  Owens  River  watershed  and  the  Mono 
Basin  watershed,  and  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of 
this  bill  to  affect  any  lands  or  water  rights 
other  than  In  these  watersheds. 

The  Owens  River  watershed  Is  formed  by 
the  elongated  Owens  Valley  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  It  is  about 
120  miles  long,  from  15  to  30  miles  wide  and 
Is  a  hydrologlcally  closed  basin  vrith  internal 
drainage  to  Owens  Lake,  which  as  a  result  Is 
highly  saline.  The  Owens  River  rises  In  Mono 
County  near  the  divide  between  the  Owens 
River  and  Mono  Basin  watersheds  to  the 
north.  It  flows  southerly  through  Long  Val- 
ley, where  Lake  Crowley  has  been  created  by 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Long  Valley  dam  onto 
the  vaUey  floor  and  Is  fed  by  tributary 
streams  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 
to  the  west  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Inyo 
and  White  Mountains  to  the  east. 

The  Mono  Basin  watershed  Is  also  a  closed 
basin  hydrologlcally,  draining  into  the  sa- 
Une  Mono  Lake.  The  Inyo  National  Forest 
encloses  much  of  the  area. 

In  1904,  it  was  apparent  that  the  water 
supply  of  the  Los  Angeles  River  would  not 
sustain  the  growth  of  Los  Angeles.  Surveys 
showed  that  other  water  resources  in  South- 
em  California  already  were  committed.  The 
concept  that  water  of  the  Owens  River,  then 
flowing  Into  the  highly  saline  Owens  Lake 
and  evaporating,  could  be  diverted  to  Los 
Angeles  was  Investigated  and  foimd  to  be 
feasible.  The  Water  Department  of  the  City 
then  acquired  land  and  water  rights  in  the 
southerly  end  of  the  valley  above  Owens 
Lake,  which  would  permit  the  diversion. 

The  Congress,  In  support  of  the  City's  di- 
version of  water,  adopted  an  Act  approved 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  June  30, 


1906,  by  which  the  necessary  rights-of-way 
for  the  project  were  granted  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles.  A  240-mUe,  440-cublc  feet-per-sec- 
ond  capacity  aqueduct  was  constructed  be- 
tween 1908  and  1913. 

For  a  few  years,  the  aqueduct  served  its 
purpose  well.  By  1920  the  mean  annual  diver- 
sion reached  the  level  of  260  cfs.  However, 
the  population  in  Los  Angeles  was  increasing 
at  a  rate  beyond  expectations.  At  the  same 
time.  Increasing  diversions  upstream  eind  a 
period  of  drought  in  the  early  '208  combined 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  the  Owens  River  avail- 
able to  the  aqueduct. 

To  ensure  future  capacity  operation  of  the 
aqueduct  system.  It  became  essential  that 
rights  to  Owens  River  waters  be  expanded 
by  purchases  of  additional  private  lands  in 
the  Owens  River  watershed.  By  the  end  of 
1934,  approximately  234.000  acres  of  land 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  through  negotiation  with 
the  owners.  No  lands  were  taken  by  condem- 
nation. These  lands  constituted  most  of  the 
patented  lands  in  the  Owens  River  water- 
shed. 

In  1930,  the  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  began  an  extension  of  the  City's  aque- 
duct system  into  the  Mono  Basin  watershed 
and  acquired  by  purchase  59,000  acres  of 
privately-owned  land  and  the  water  rights 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  diversion. 
This  extension  was  completed  in   1940. 

Many  of  the  public  lands  affected  by  this 
bill  lay  between  the  lands  purchased  by  the 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  on  the  val- 
ley floor  of  the  Owens  River  watershed  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Reserve  in  the  surrounding 
mountains.  While  the  lands  were  not  suited 
for  famUng,  the  public  lands  were  open  for 
entry,  and  the  possibility  that  entry  could 
be  made  on  them  was  a  threat  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  City. 

Congress  recognized  this  possibility  and 
enacted  legislation,  approved  March  4,  1931. 
withdrawing  from  entiy  367,637.87  acres  of 
public  land  along  the  sides  of  the  Owens  Val- 
ley between  the  City-owned  lands  and  the 
lands  of  the  Inyo  National  Forest.  On  April 
28,  1932,  Executive  Order  No.  5843  withdrew 
from  entry  261,026  acres  of  public  land  north 
of  Mono  Lake  and  east  to  Chalfant  VaUey. 
On  July  16,  1933.  Executive  Order  No.  6206 
withdrew  from  entry  209,506  acres  of  public 
land  below  and  around  Owens  Lake.  On 
June  23,  1936,  an  Act  of  Congress  was  ap- 
proved (PubUc  Law  769-74)  which  granted 
land  «^"d  rights-of-way  in  Mono  Coxmty  to 
the  City  for  water  supply  and  electrical  gen- 
eration purposes. 

The  above  Acts  and  Executive  Orders  evi- 
dence the  support  the  United  States  has 
given  In  protecting  the  water  supply  of  the 
City.  The  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
of  the  City  now  has  an  Investment  of  more 
than  $200,000,000  In  Its  water  and  power 
system  In  the  area. 

This  bill  will  affect  the  some  838,168  acres 
of  public  land  which  has  been  withdrawn 
above.  It  will  release  from  withdrawal  for 
the  protection  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
City  approximately  603.000  acres  of  pubUc 
land  and  make  them  available  for  classifica- 
tion under  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  authorize  conveyances  of  City- 
owned  land  to  the  United  States  and  public 
land  to  the  City  which  appear  desirable  to 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Counties  of  Inyo  aiid  Mono,  California,  and 
to  the  City.  It  will  modify  the  Act  of  March 
4.  1931,  Executive  Orders  5843  and  6206  and 
wlU  repeal  the  Act  of  Jime  23.  1936. 

The  rest  of  the  land,  approximately  226,- 
000  acres.  wUl  remain  withdrawn.  The  blU 
constitutes  a  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  the  City  wherein  it  Is  agreed  that 
as  long  as  the  City  maintains  In  each  County 
works  and  facilities  used  for  the  supply  of 
water  or  electric  energy  for  municipal  pxu'- 
poses.  these  lands  will  not  be  patented  to 
others.  This  provision  wlU  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  littoral  or  riparian  rights  may 
arise  under  state  law  In  the  event  these  lands 
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were  to  pass  Into  private  ownership.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  agreement,  and  of  the 
other  rights  and  Interests  granted  under  the 
bin,  the  City  will  pay  $100,000  and  grant 
City-owned  lands  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  lands  to  be  withdrawn  as  part  of 
the  agreement,  9,843  acres  are  littoral  to 
Mono  Lake  and  Owens  Lake.  The  bill  grants 
the  City  the  right  to  raise  and  lower  the 
surface  and  underground  water  levels  In 
these  lands.  As  to  the  remainder,  the  bill 
granU  the  City  the  right  to  vary  the  under- 
ground water  table  by  taking  or  falling  to 
take  water  from  either  of  the  two  watersheds. 
In  addition,  since  the  ground  water  table 
under  approximately  326,000  acres  of  the  land 
to  be  released  from  withdrawal  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  amount  of  water  diverted  by 
the  City,  the  right  to  vary  the  underground 
water  table  In  these  lands  Is  granted.  This 
will  prevent  possible  claims  of  damage  should 
some  of  these  lands  be  patented  to  private 
owners. 

The  City  also  Is  granted  the  right  to  spread 
water  on  the  withdrawn  lands.  During  ab- 
normal runoffs  the  available  water  exceeds 
aqueduct  capacity.  With  this  right  the  City 
may  spread  the  excess  waters  on  these  lands 
as  well  as  Its  own  land  and  thvis  recharge 
underground  basins.  Water  thus  stored  Is 
available  for  use  during  drought.  Easements 
to  enter  Jthe  withdrawn  lands  to  control  the 
floy  als"o_are  granted;  however,  no  right  la 
granted' to  pump  water  on  the  withdrawn 
public  land. 

Easements  for  structures  and  Improve- 
ments of  the  City  In  existence  at  the  time 
the  bin  Is  approved  both  on  lands  In  the 
forest  and  In  the  withdrawn  lands  are 
granted,  and  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
the  City  may  select  easements  for  future 
structures  and  Improvements  for  the  period 
of  ten  years.  The  total  of  these  easements 
may  not  exceed  5.000  acres.  Provision  Is  made 
for  payment  of  Just  compensation  If  use  of  a 
selected  easement  should  cause  physical 
damage  to  any  structure  or  Improvement 
which  Is  lawfully  In  place  at  the  time  the 
easement  Is  selected.  No  future  easements  are 
granted  In  forest  land,  and  any  easements 
which  may  be  required  In  the  national  forest 
will  be  obtained  under  the  land  laws. 

Uses  of  the  public  land  and  uses  of  the 
forest  lands  by  the  City  will  be  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  are  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary m  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  re- 
spectively, to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  the  management  of  the 
public  land  or  national  forests. 

As  stated  above,  lands  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  City  by  this  Act,  and  the  City  wlU  con- 
vey lands  to  the  United  States.  The  lands  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  United  States  Include 
land  desired  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  For  In- 
stance, the  1.673,  acre  Moffltt  Ranch  owned 
by  the  City  Is  desired  by  the  Bureau  for  In- 
clusion m  the  Alabama  Hills  recreational  de- 
velopment. Parcels  of  485  acres  on  TutUe 
Creek  and  366  acres  on  Lone  Pine  Creek  are 
desired  for  campground  development.  The 
Forest  Service  wishes  to  acquire  520  acres  at 
Horseshoe  Meadows  for  Its  Trail  Peak  ski  de- 
velopment. 

In  addition,  lands  are  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  towns 
m  the  Counties  of  Mono  and  Inyo.  As  part  of 
Its  land  acquisition  program,  the  City  pur- 
chased most  of  the  land  arovind  the  towns  In 
both  watersheds,  and  It  Is  proposed  that,  as 
part  of  the  benefits  accruing  under  the  bill, 
the  City  convey  to  the  United  States  parcels 
of  land  outside  Lone  Pine,  Independence  and 
Big  Pine  m  Inyo  County  and  Lee  Vlnlng 
In  Mono  County  for  disposal  by  the  United 
States  for  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  these  Counties. 

Most  of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
City  are  In  two  categories:  (1)  Isolated  par- 
cels of  land  surrounded  by  City-owned  lands 
and  (2)  lands  underlying  reservoirs  of  the 
City.   Conveyance  of   the  first  category  of 


lands  will  simplify  management  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  conveyance  of  the  second  cate- 
gory wUl  aid  the  City  In  management  of  Its 
reservoirs. 

The  bill  provides  that  future  exchanges  of 
land  between  the  United  States  and  the 
City  may  be  made  If  desired. 

Lands  to  be  withdrawn  will  be  available 
for  mining  under  the  mining  laws  according 
to  regulations  to  be  estabUshed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Also,  under  appropriate 
regulations,  the  Secretary  may  pemlt  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  camping  and  other  recreational 
vises,  stock  watering  and  stock  grazing  upon 
the  lands,  provided,  If  lands  are  to  be  used 
for  residential  purposes,  the  consent  of  the 
City  Is  obtained. 

Any  private  rights  hereafter  acquired  in 
the  withdrawn  lands  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
rights  granted  the  City  under  this  bill,  but 
It  Is  provided  that  any  rights  granted  shall 
not  affect  any  existing  right  nor  any  valid 
claim  previously  Initiated. 

All  Interests  granted  to  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  with  the  exception  of  the  lands 
granted  In  fee,  are  to  be  held  for  purposes  of 
municipal  water  and  power  supply  of  the 
City.  Assignment  of  rights  Is  prohibited 
except  with  consent  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  Federal  Department  controlling  the 
public  lands  concerned.  All  interests,  other 
than  lands  granted  In  fee,  are  to  terminate 
if  the  City  does  not,  for  a  continuous  period 
of  one  year,  maintain  works  for  a  municipal 
water  or  electric  supply  in  this  area. 

The  bill  specifically  disclaims  any  Intent  to 
interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia regarding  land  and  water  rights  or 
with  any  right,  power  or  privilege  of  the 
State  of  California  in  its  sovereign  capacity 
or  in  its  proprietary  capacity. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  June  23,  1936,  entitled  "An  act  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  certain  pubUc  lands  In  California; 
and  granting  rights-of-way  over  public 
lands  and  reserve  lands  to  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  Mono  County  In  the  State  of 
California."  It  also  provides  that  upon  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Act  by  the  City,  as  passed  by 
the  Congress,  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931,  re- 
ferred to  above,  shall  not  apply  to  lands  re- 
leased from  withdrawal  for  the  protection  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  City  by  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  provides  benefits 
of  value  to  the  United  States,  to  the  counties 
m  which  those  public  lands  are  located  and 
to  the  City.  It  wlU  provide  the  City  with  all 
that  It  needs  to  protect  Its  operations  In  the 
area  from  adverse  and  speculative  claims 
which  might  arise  as  a  result  of  some  future 
private  acquisition  of  public  lands.  The  con- 
tract m  this  bill  merely  prohibits  the  United 
States  from  disposing  of  the  public  lands 
withdrawn  by  the  bill.  Recreational  uses, 
mining  uses  and  stock  grazing  and  stock 
watering  uses  will  be  permitted.  It  will 
simplify  management  of  the  public  lands, 
and  the  United  States  will  acquire  City- 
owned  lands  which  can  be  developed  Into 
recreational  areas.  It  also  will  make  available 
land  in  which  the  towns  In  the  Counties  of 
Inyo  and  Mono,  California,  may  grow. 


S  3192— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  HAVE  AN  UNNAMED  LOCK  IN 
THE  PORT  OF  SACRAMENTO 
PROJECT  DESIGNATED  AS  THE 
WILLIAM  G.  STONE  NAVIGATION 
LOCK 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
in  behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Cranston,  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce proposed  legislation  to  have  an  un- 
named lock  in  the  Port  of  Sacramento 
project  designated  as  the  William  G. 
Stone  navigation  lock. 

"Hie  appropriateness  of  such  a  desig- 


nation was  recognized  recently  in  reso- 
lutions, which  were  almost  identical  ex- 
cept for  the  names  of  the  groups  taking 
the  action,  which  were  passed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  coimty  of 
Sacramento,  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  county  of  Yolo,  and  the  port  com- 
mission of  the  Sacrsunento-Yolo  Port 
District. 

Since  the  text  of  these  resolutions  is 
so  close,  I  would  like  to  read  one  of  them 
into  the  Record.  It  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  death  has  taken  William  G. 
Stone  who  served  as  the  first  Port  Director 
of  the  Port  of  Sacramento  for  a  period  of 
over  sixteen  years;  and 

Whereas.  WlUlam  G.  Stone  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  working  life  actively 
working  for  the  creation  of  the  Port  of  Sac- 
ramento; and 

Whereas,  William  G.  Stone  was  held  In  ex- 
ceptionally high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him 
for  his  Integrity  and  dedication;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Port  of  Sacramento 
project  includes  a  navigation  lock  which 
does  not  bear  an  official  name; 

Mow,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Sacra- 
mento, State  of  California,  wishing  to  memo- 
rialize the  efforts  of  WllUam  G.  Stone,  does 
respectfully  urge  that  the  lock  be  officially 
named  the  William  G.  Stone  Navigation 
Lock. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  news  item  and  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Stone's  death  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  arti- 
cle and  editorial  wiU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3192)  to  designate  the 
navigation  lock  on  the  Sacramento  deep- 
water  ship  channel  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  William  G.  Stone  naviga- 
tion lock,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Cranston),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  article  and  editorial,  presented  by 
Mr.  Murphy,  are  as  follows : 

Retireo  Port  Director  Stone  Dies  at  84 
After  Heart  Attack 

William  G.  Stone,  the  man  regarded  as 
responsible  perhaps  more  than  anyone  for 
the  Port  of  Sacramento,  died  late  yesterday 
m  the  Sutter  General  Hospital. 

Stone,  who  was  84,  entered  the  hospital 
Saturday  after  he  suffered  a  mild  heart  at- 
tack. A  member  of  his  family  said  he  had 
a  previous  attack  last  month. 

A  native  of  Potomac,  111.,  Stone  had  been 
a  resident  of  Sacramento  for  63  years  and 
he  had  more  than  60  years  experience  In  the 
transportation  Industry. 

He  came  to  California  as  a  youth  In  1903 
and  began  his  career  loading  oranges  aboard 
freight  cars  In  a  Southern  California  packing 
house. 

He  worked  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
was  chief  Inspector  for  the  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau  In  Sacramento  and  for  20 
years  he  served  as  traffic  manager  for  the 
Thomson-Dlggs  Co.,  a  wholesale  hardware 
concern. 

For  16  years.  Stone  was  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Trans- 
portation and  Industrial  Department  and  the 
last  15  years  of  his  active  career  were  spent 
«s  director  of  the  Port  of  Sacramento. 

port    opened   in    19S3 

He  began  crusading  for  construction  of  the 
port  In  1932  shortly  after  he  wa«  hired  by 
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the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  he  never 
stopped  his  efforts  In  Its  behalf  until  he  saw 
the  port  opened  for  the  first  oceangoing  ves- 
sel in  1963.  He  retired  shortly  thereafter. 

The  Sacramento- Yolo  Port  District  was 
created  In  1947  after  six  years  of  effort  In 
which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under 
Stone's  guidance,  raised  $100,000  for  research 
and  promotional  purposes. 

It  was  largely  through  Stone's  efforts  that 
congressional  committees-  were  convinced  of 
the  future  of  the  port  tfiA  voted  funds  to 
begin  construction  of  th^  port  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Deep  Water  Channel. 

REVIVED    PR&JECT 

During  the  Korean  War,  the  port's  detrac- 
tors Insisted  the  project  ^as  dead,  but  Stone 
was  determined  and  eaclf  year  for  four  years 
he  kept  knocking  on  do^rs  of  congressmen 
until  he  succeded  In  reviving  funding  for  the 
project. 

In  1955,  a  token  appropriation  of  $500,000 
was  made  and  construction  of  the  deep  water 
channel  resumed  In  1966. 

Stone's  credentials  In  the  transportation 
Industry  were  volumlnotis.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  many  transportation  organiza- 
tions, served  as  a  Western  regional  director 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
and  often  was  called  upon  for  advice  In 
transportation  and  maritime  matters. 

ELDER    IN    CBtTRCH 

He  and  his  wife  Myrtle,  a  school  teacher 
who  died  last  year,  were  active  In  the  affairs 
of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of 
which  he  was  an  elder. 

He  held  membership  In  the  Sacramento 
Rotary  Club,  the  Sacramento  Chapter  of 
DelU  Nu  Alpha  transportation  fraternity  and 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Transportation  Club 
of  which  he  was  a  charter  member.  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Sacramento  CameUU 
Society  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can CamelUa  Society. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  son,  William  H.,  of  San 
Mateo;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Howe  of 
Sacramento;  three  grandchildren,  Mre.  Mari- 
lyn Whitney  and  Gordon  and  Ronald  Howe, 
all  of  Sacramento,  and  two  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  Friday 
at  2  p.m.  In  the  Andrews  and  Grelllch  Chapel, 
3939  Fr\atrldge  Road,  and  private  entomb- 
ment In  East  Lawn  Cemetery  will  follow.  The 
family  requests  any  remembrances  be  sent 
to  the  Westminister  Presbyterian  Church 
memorial  fund. 

Sacramento's  Debt  to  "Bnx"  Stone 

In  every  civic  undertaking  there  always 
has  to  be  a  so-called  "spark  plug"  who 
Ignites  the  community  effort  and  keeps  It 
going. 

Many  contributed  to  the  completion  of 
the  highly  successful  Sacramento  deep 
Water  Channel. 

But  the  driving  force  behind  It  was  W. 
G.  "Bill"  Stone  who  served  as  director  of 
the  Sacramento- Yolo  Port  District  for  16 
years  before  his  retirement  and  who  now  Is 
dead  at  the  age  of  84  after  a  long  and  fruit- 
ful career  of  dedicated  public  and  civic 
service. 

It  was  Stone,  as  manager  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Chamber  of  Commerce's  Transpor- 
tation and  Industrial  Department,  who  be- 
gan pushing  the  project  In  1932. 

He  never  rested  In  his  efforts  to  bring 
oceangoing  ships  to  Sacramento,  despite  dis- 
couraging setbacks  In  obtaining  funds  from 
the  federal  government.  He  finally  saw  his 
dream  realized  In  1963. 

Hl&  combination  of  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  went  with  a  "soft  sell"  approach 
convinced  many  a  skeptic  of  the  need  for 
the  facility. 

And  before  BUI  retired  he  had  the  fore- 
sight to  recruit  a  t£am  to  carry  on  the  port's 
successful  opera tiw. 
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Truly,  Stone  earned  the  title  of  "Mr.  Port" 
as  he  was  called  affectionately  by  his  co- 
workers and  his  many  friends. 


AMKNDMXNT   NO.    319 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.    2004 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belliion)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2004,  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  estab- 
lish orderly  procedures  for  the  consid- 
eration of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcast  licenses.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
s.  30sa 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3055,  to  authorize  the  use 
of  excess  Government-owned  foreign 
currencies  to  finsaice  the  establishment 
abroad  of  binational  foundations  for 
educational  and  scientific  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3147 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3147,  to  amend  the  act 
relating  to  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  292--SUBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  TROOP  DEPLOYMENT  IN 
EUROPE 
'  Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S*Res.  292)  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  troop  de- 
ployment in  Europe,  which,  by  imani- 
mous consent  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations,  jointly. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  imder  the  appro- 
priate heading. 


TAX  REFORM  A(jr  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    316 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  income 
tax  laws,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3 IS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  H.R.  13270,  and  I  ask  that  it 

be  printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  HH. 
13270  which  will  delete  section  515  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  version  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act. 

Section  515  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  the  following  effects:  First,  lump 
sum  distributions  to  employees  would  be 
taxed  at  ordinary  income  rates  upon  dis- 
tribution in  an  amount  equal  to  employer 
contributions  after  1969;  second,  em- 
ployers' contributions  after  1969  toward 
the  purchase  of  the  employers'  securities 
would  be  taxed  at  ordinary  income  rates 
upon  distribution  to  the  employee  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  basis  of  con- 
tributions ;  and  third,  it  establishes  a  spe- 
cial 5 -year  "forward"  averaging  method 
for  the  ordinary  income  part  of  a  lump- 
sum distribution.  I  beUeve  that  these 
provisions  would  destroy  valuable  incen- 
tives upon  which  our  business  firms  and 
their  employees  rely,  and  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  strike  out  this  entire  section  of 
the  bUl. 

Under  present  law.  an  employer  who 
establishes  a  qualified  employee  pension, 
profit-sharing,  stock  bonus,  or  annuity 
plan  is  permitted  to  deduct  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  trust.  Moreover,  income 
earned  by  the  trust  is  exempt  from  tax 
if  the  employee  trust  is  exempt.  Upon  re- 
tirement the  employee  who  receives  an- 
nual benefit  payments  is  taxed  at  ordi- 
nary income  rates.  The  exception  to  this 
rule  is  the  payment  of  the  benefits  in  a 
lump-sum  distribution  from  the  plan,  in 
which  case  the  payment  is  taxed  as  a 
long-term  capital  gain.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  this  highly  successful 
feature  of  profit-sharing  plans  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  changes  in  sec- 
tion 515. 

The  Finance  Committee  decided  dur- 
ing its  deliberations  to  deny  such  favor- 
able capital  gains  treatment  to  lump- 
sum distributions  on  the  groimds  that 
they  are  In  reality  deferred  compensa- 
tion at  more  favorable  tax  rates  than 
other  compensation  received  for  similar 
services.  It  was  noted  in  the  committee 
report  that  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  in  excess  of  $50,000  gain  more 
and  that  there  have  been  a  number  of 
distributions  of  over  $800,000. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  prob- 
ably are  individuals  who  receive  large 
distributions  at  favorable  rates.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  noted  that  tax-exempt 
profit-sharing  plans  are  not  inequltahle. 
All  profits  are  distributed  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis — from  janitor  to  pres- 
ident— because  of  the  regulations  which 
govern  qualification  as  a  tax-exempt 
profit-sharing  plan.  Furthermore,  a  sur- 
vey made  in  1968  showed  that  90  percent 
of  the  lump-sum  distributions  made  in- 
volved distributions  of  less  than  $30,000 
and  that  almost  70  percent  fell  in  the 
range  of  from  $500  to  $10,000.  Par  from 
being  a  device  for  the  rich,  lump-sum 
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distributions  affect  miUions  of  members 
In  all  Income  groups. 

Since  1942.  when  the  provision  giving 
long-term  capital  gains  treatment  to 
lump-sum  distributions  was  added  to 
the  code,  over  80.000  companies  have 
adopted  deferred  tax-qualifled  profit- 
sharing  programs,  covering  over  5  mil- 
Uon  employees.  Over  10,000  of  these  plans 
were  established  in  1968  alone.  Clearly 
profit-sharing  plans  are  popular  with 
both  employers  and  employees,  and  their 
continued  growth  is  a  clear  affirmation 
of  their  success. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  distributions 
are  actually  deferred  compensation  and 
ought  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  income. 
However,  this  is  not  usually  the  case. 
Most  corporations  consider  profit  shar- 
ing as  additional  incentive  and  make 
their  distributions  in  addition  to  ordi- 
nary compensation  and  benefits.  Article 
n  section  1  of  the  Constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  Council  of  Profit-Sharing  In- 
dustries makes  it  clear  that  its  concept 
of  profit  sharing  is  a  procedure  for  pay- 
ment Iff  addition  to  prevailing  rates  of 

pay.    * " ' 

Lump-sum  distributions  from  qualify- 
ing profit-sliaring  plans  are  further  dis- 
tingvilshed  from  simple  "deferred  com- 
pensation." or  ordinary  income,  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  risk  capital.  After  the  em- 
ployer makes  his  contribution,  it  is  the 
employee  alone  who  is  affected  by 
changes  in  the  investment  of  the  contri- 
bution. Thus  any  number  of  factors,  in- 
cluding inflation  and  bad  stock  or  bond 
markets,  could  severely  reduce  the 
amount  an  employee  would  ultimately 
receive.  Since  the  individual  employee 
has  no  direct  control  over  the  Investment 
of  the  funds,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  call 
it  deferred  compensation.  Rather,  the 
contributions  have  been  invested  in  a 
manner  that  would  ordinarily  yield 
capital  gains  treatment. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  change  is 
defective  because  the  distributions  repre- 
sent "bunched  income"  which  has  ac- 
cumulated over  a  period  of  years,  per- 
haps an  entire  working  lifetime.  The 
committee's  answer  is  a  complex  amend- 
ment permitting  averaging  the  gross  "or- 
dinary income"  less  the  amount  received 
during  the  year  as  compensation  and 
less  the  capital  gains.  This  method  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  averaging  could  push 
an  elderly  employee  into  a  tax  bracket 
higher  than  the  level  at  which  the  con- 
tributions were  originally  made. 

Apart  from  the  claims  of  equity,  there 
Is  another  compelling  reason  why  we 
should  not  tamper  with  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  profit-sharing  plans.  Three  dec- 
ades ago  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  found  that  profit 
sharing  contributes  to  harmonious  labor- 
management  relations  and  to  labor  peace 
and  contentment.  This  astute  observa- 
tion is  no  less  true  today.  Profit  sharing 
enables  employees  to  share  in  the  fruits 
of  the  corporations  for  which  they  work. 
Where  equity  participation  is  not  pos- 
sible because  the  business  is  a  partner- 
ship or  close  corporation,  profit  sharing 
gives  employees  a  valuable  and  substan- 
tive stake  in  the  soundness  of  the  busi- 
ness. Through  profit  sharing  an  em- 
ployee  is  afforded   an  opportunity   to 


share  in  the  benefits  of  ownership  and 
to  accumulate  funds  for  his  retirement 
or  his  beneficiaries.  It  is.  1  believe,  an  in- 
telligent response  of  the  free-enterprise 
system  to  demands  for  participation  in 
the  profits  of  one's  business. 

I  fear  that  any  changes  in  the  status 
of  employer  contributions  may  retard 
the  further  growth  of  plans.  Taxation  of 
lump-sum  distributions  at  ordinary  rates 
may  diminish  the  attractiveness  of  these 
plans  and  discourage  further  participa- 
tion in  them.  I  believe  that  profit  sharing 
is  a  valuable  financial  incentive  that 
must  be  preserved.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  share  my  interest  in  the  continued 
viability  of  profit-sharing  plans  to  join 
me  in  this  amendment  to  strike  out 
section  515  of  the  tax  reform  bill. 

AMENSKENT    NO.    320 

Mr  MURPHY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  13270.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMEKDMXMT    NO.    321 

Mr  MHiLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Muwdt, 
Mr  Pearson,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr. 
Metcalp.  Mr.  McGee,  and  Mr.  Hughe^ 
submitted  amendmaits  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  to  House  bill  13270. 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AlfENDMXNT    NO.     322 

Mr  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    323 

Mr  CURTIS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  13270,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  324  THBOUGH  32B 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  biU  13270,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  327 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bUl  13270.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

'  AMENDMENT  NO.  328 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  biU  13270.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AJTO  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    317 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  silbmit  at 
this  time  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
amendment  provides  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  $2,500,000  to  fund  the  State  ad- 
visory coiuicils  on  vocational  education. 


It  was  not  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
US  Senate  when  the  1968  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  were  approved. 
However,  I  have  studied  the  language  of 
that  act,  and  I  am  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  the  provisions  that  created  a 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Vocational 
Education  and  advisory  councils  in  aU 
the  50  States. 

The  State  councils  are  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  interests  in  voca- 
tional education.  Included  among  the 
membership  are  persons  familiar  with 
the  vocational  education  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  management  and  labor;  persons 
representing  State  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development  agencies;  represen- 
tatives of  community  and  junior  coUeges 
and  area  vocational  schools;  persons  fa- 
miliar with  the  administration  of  State 
and  local  vocational  education  programs: 
persons  from  educational  agencies  and 
school  boards;  representatives  from 
manpower  and  vocational  education 
agencies,  and  persons  who  have  special 
knowledge  in  educating  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  handicapped;  and  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public. 

The  purpose  of  the  State  councu  is  to 
advise  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education  on  policy  matters  in  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  plan  for  vocational 
education;  to  evaluate  vocational  edu- 
cation programs,  services,  and  activities 
assisted  under  the  1968  act;  and  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  the  National  Advisory 
CoimcU,  an  annual  evaluation  report. 
This  report  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
comments  from  the  State  board  on  the 
evaluation,  and  may  contain  recom- 
mended changes  as  may  be  warranted 
by  the  evaluations. 

I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
these  State  coimcils  become  involved  in 
matters  pertaining  to  vocational  educa- 
tion Those  who  serve  as  members  can 
greatly  assist  by  bringing  to  vocational 
education  the  information,  advice,  and 
counsel  that  is  necessary  In  order  for 
this  program  to  serve  the  career  and 
occupational  needs  of  aU  citizens.  Like- 
wise, these  councils  can  promote  the 
economic  and  Industrial  potential  of  all 
the  States  through  orderly  planning  for 
meeting  the  manpower  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy. These  councils  are  an  exceUent 
device  for  citizen  participation  in  the 
process  of  education. 

Because  of  their  importance,  and  be- 
cause of  their  potential  for  improving 
and  expanding  vocational-technical  ed- 
ucation, I  am  convinced  that  these 
coimcUs  should,  at  the  very  least,  be 
funded  at  the  minimimi  level.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  language  is  apparentiy 
mandatory  for  it  states,  in  regard  to 
funding  of  State  coimcils,  that — 


Such  amount  shall  not  exceed  •160.000 
and  shaU  not  ^e  less  than  $50,000. 

In  the  bUl  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  HH.  13111.  the  funds 
for  State  advisory  councils  were  ap- 
proved at  the  level  of  $1,680,000  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget  Bureau.  My 
amendment  would  increase  the  House 
approved  measure  by  $820,000.  This  wlU 
enable  the  State  councUs  to  be  funded 
at  the  minimimi  level  of  $50,000  per 
State. 


Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  Is  at  all 
serious  about  the  purposes  and  duties 
of  these  State  councUs,  we  must  provide 
funds  for  them  to  perform  their  duties 
and  accept-  their  important  responsibil- 
ities. It  would  seem  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  fund  these' councils  at  least 
at  the  minimum  level,  or  not  at  aU.  How 
can  we  honestly  expect  the  councUs  to 
be  responsible  when  we  do  not  provide 
the  necessary  resources? 

In  terms  of  the  total  budget,  $820,000 
is  a  smaU  percentage;  in  terms  of  the 
potential  for  achieving  much  good,  I 
beUeve  that  the  Senate  could  not  make 
an  appropriation  that  is  any  more  im- 
portant. The  State  advisory  councUs 
should  be  made  fully  operational,  not 
half  operational  as  would  be  the  case 
under  the  appropriation  blU  approved  In 
the  other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  received  and  printed, 
and  wUl  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  317)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    313 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Good- 
ELL,  and  Mr.  Hartk*.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of 
amendment  No.  313  to  H.R.  13270.  to 
reform  the  income  tax  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  I  submitted  last 
Wednesday,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scuweiker)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  Wednesday.  November  26. 
1969,  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness is  limited  to  1  hour.  That  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


not  returned  prompUy.  Another  raUroad 
wUl  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  the  daUy 
charge  for  someone  else's  boxcars,  and  a 
shipper  wUl  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
keep  the  car  because  it  is  cheaper  to  pay 
the  daUy  cliarge  than  to  build  boxcars  or 
to  buUd  storage. 

About  2  years  ago.  Congress  passed  an 
act  and  was  informed  at  that  time  that 
that  act,  which  was  signed  by  President 
Johnson,  would  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  tools  necessary  to 
regulate  boxcars  and  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  the  agricultural  areas  of  our 
coimtry. 

Were  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  kidding  us  at  that 
time  in  causing  Congress  to  believe  that 
the  legislation  enacted  would  enable 
them  to  compel  offending  raUroads  to 
return  cars?  Or  are  they  deliberately 
f  aUing  to  do  the  job  now? 

Mr.  President,  why  should  we  have  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  if  it 
has  neither  the  wiU  nor  the  courage  to 
regulate  in  the  public  interest? 

Today  I  was  informed  that  70  percent 
of  the  boxcars  owned  by  the  Burlington 
RaUroad  are  not  in  their  possession  on 
their  lines.  Why  does  not  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  act? 


THE  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  rise  once 
more  and  caU  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  country  to  the  faUure  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Last  week  I  pointed  out  that  there  was 
an  estimated  40  imllion  bushels  of  grain 
on  the  ground  in  Nebraska  alone.  It  is 
placed  on  the  groimd  because  the  eleva- 
tors are  flUed.  The  elevators  remain  fuU 
because  no  boxcars  are  avaUable. 

The  midwestem  and  western  raUroads 
buUd  considerable  numbers  of  boxcars. 
They  are  loaded  with  the  products  of  our 
area  and  sent  east  and  south.  They  are 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  on  national  television  and  in 
the  national  press,  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  imdertook  to  assaU 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
other  administration  officials  for  oppos- 
ing a  Senate-passed  bUl  containing  his 
amendment  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  the  food  stamp  program  to  $1.25  bU- 
Uon  for  fiscal  1970,  to  $2  bUUon  for  fiscal 
1971,  to  $2.5  biUion  for  fiscal  1972.  This 
compares  to  a  $610  miUion  appropria- 
tion ahready  made  for  this  program  for 
fiscal  1970 — more  than  double  the  $280 
milUon  appropriated  for  fiscal  1969. 

The  administration,  by  its  support  of 
the  $610  miUion  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1970,  is  clearly  on  record  in  support  of 
very  large  increases  in  the  food  stamp 
progrtim — to  the  extent  that  such  in- 
creases can  be  weU  administered  and  fi- 
nanced. But  it  has  made  it  clear  that 
where  additional  increases  cannot  be 
weU  administered  because  of  the  limita- 
tions on  trained  personnel  needed  to  ad- 
minister a  greatly  expanded  program, 
or  where  the  fight  against  inflation  would 
be  seriously  set  back  by  spending  more 
money  than  the  Treasury  would  have 
available,  further  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram must  be  held  to  $610  mlUlon  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  is  more  than  double  the 
amoxmt  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  unreasonableness  of  the  criticism 
of  the  President  and  his  administration 
on  this  point  is  hlghUghted  by  the  re- 
cent roUcaU  vote  on  the  so-caUed  AUen 
amendment  which  would  have  increased 
the  personal  exemption,  for  income  tax 
purposes,  from  $600  to  $1,200,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $18  bmion  to  the  Treas- 
ury. This  would  also  have  meant  that 
wealthy  taxpayers  in  a  70  percent  income 
tax  bracket  woiUd  have  received  an  $840 


tax  break  for  each  exemption;  whereas 
taxpayers  in  a  20-percent  tax  bracket 
would  have  received  only  a  $240  tax  break 
for  each  exemption. 

It  is  significant,  I  beUeve,  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
several  other  members  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  for,  were  paired  for,  or  positioned 
for  the  amendment  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  food  stamp  program 
to  $2.5  bUUon  by  1972  also  voted  tor 
the  AUen  amendment.  In  other  words, 
they  put  an  $18  biUion  income  tax  re- 
duction, with  the  inflation  and  high  in- 
terest rates  this  woiUd  promote  throtigh 
budget  deficits,  on  the  same  level  of  pri- 
ority as  feeding  the  hungry. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  around 
Washington  about  the  need  to  establish 
priorities,  and  this  does  not  mean  estab- 
lishing equal  priorities,  but  putting  first 
things  first.  Negative  criticism  of  the 
President  and  his  administration  sliould 
not  be  permitted  to  draw  the  public's 
attention  away  from  roUcaU  votes  of 
the  critics  which  would  preclude  the 
spending  for  programs  they  advocate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  aU  the  remarks  of  the  Senator,  and 
he  may  have  pointed  out  there  will  be  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutri- 
tion and  Health  starting  tomorrow.  It 
appears  there  may  be  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  to  deUberately  undercut  the 
purpose  of  this  conference.  I  speak 
specificaUy  of  John  R.  Kramer.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  CouncU  on 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the  United 
States.  He  appeared  before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  earUer 
this  year.  I  asked  him.  frankly,  if  his 
statement  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  because 
it  was  nothing  more  than  an  indictment 
of  this  administration,  which  at  that 
time  had  been  in  power  only  5  or  6 
months. 

I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Kramer  and 
others  who  find  it  so  easy  to  criticize 
would  recognize  just  what  progress  has 
been  made  by  this  administration  in  a 
few  short  months. 

I  hope  even  more  we  never  reach  the 
point  that  malnutrition  becomes  a  parti- 
san political  matter. 

I  certainly  share  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  that  the  President  and 
the   administration   are   on   the   right 

track. ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  be  extended  for  an  additional  10 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Only  the  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
The  time  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  has  been  extended  to  11:15  a.m. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  only  my  time  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  those.  Mr.  Kra- 
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mer  and  others,  who  have  attacked 
Members  of  the  other  body  and  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  I  believe 
there  are  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  who  are  concerned  about  hunger 
now  and  have  been  for  many  years.  They 
are  concerned  about  malnutrition  but 
the  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  mak- 
ing it  a  partlssm  political  Issue  or  by  mak- 
ing irresponsible  statements. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  yesterday's 
"Pace  the  Nation"  program  was  timed 
to  undercut  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  but 
point  out  that  months  ago  CBS  had  a 
documentary  on  hunger  in  America. 
After  the  documentary  they  set  out  to 
prove  that  it  was  accurate,  because 
many  inaccuracies  were  discovered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for^  his  comments.  I  share  his 
concern  that  the  subject  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  not  be  placed  in  the  parti- 
san political  arena. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  develop  in 
my  comments  was  that  negative  criticism 
of  the 'President  by  critics  whose  rollcall 
votes  in"  the  Senate  would  strap  the 
Treasury  so  that  it  could  not  pay  for 
those  programs  is  not  well  taken. 

If  there  is  a  discussion  in  the  White 
House  conference  about  funding  of  an 
expanded  program  to  feed  the  hungry,  I 
think  it  had  better  be  in  a  responsible 
frame,  making  clear  that  this  is  a  first 
priority  and  that  taking  money  out  of 
the  Treasury  through  amendments  to  the 
tax  bill  is  not  the  way  to  handle  this 
kind  of  priority.  Once  that  is  gotten 
across  to  the  people,  perhaps  such  criti- 
cism will  be  placed  in  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  chairman  of  the  White 
House  conference  is  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  con- 
sidered by  almost  everyone  to  be  the 
leading  nutritionist  in  America.  He  has 
a  great  record,  and  he  is  not  involved  in 
any  partisanship,  as  has  been  charged 
by  Mr.  Kramer.  Dr.  Mayer  is  concerned 
about  the  problem,  and  in  trying  to  solve 
it  and  to  emphasize  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  America. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  on  the 
CBS  program  yesterday  there  may  have 
been  an  effort,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
to  undercut  the  real  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference, when  considering  who  the  pan- 
elists were,  the  questions,  and  who  the 
guest  was,  and  to  me  this  is  unfortu- 
nate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  program,  which  I 
did  not  see.  seems  to  fit  into  the  pattern 
of  criticism  voiced  on  national  television 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, which  I  think  is  most  unfortunate 
at  this  time,  just  as  this  conference  is 
going  to  get  underway.  If  we  want  to 
keep  this  matter  in  a  nonpartisan  polit- 
ical framework  I  think  criticism  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  White  House  con- 
ference is  not  timely  at  all.  and,  of  course, 
it  is  very  irresponsible  to  level  such  crit- 
icism when  the  critics  themselves  have 
been  voting  for  amendments  to  the  tax 
bill  to  cut  out  the  programs  they  say  they 
advocate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
our  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McCtovern),  at- 
tacked the  record  of  President  Nixon  in 


dealing  with  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
He  SMxused  the  administration  of  "dou- 
ble talk"  and  "double  action."  And  he  ac- 
cused the  administration  of  blocking 
hunger  legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

These  charges  are  not  true.  In  fact,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  launched  the 
most  far-reaching  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  our 
coimtry's  history.  The  President  has  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  eliminating 
hunger  in  America  for  all  time.  He  has 
proposed  major  amendments  to  the  food 
stamp  program  that  will  allow  that  pro- 
gram to  provide  participants  with  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet  at  a  cost  they 
can  afford.  President  Nixon  has  proposed 
that  free  food  stamps  should  be  available 
for  the  very  poorest  families.  The  Pres- 
ident has  gone  further  and  authorized 
his  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  begin  a 
pilot  free  stamp  program  in  Jasper  and 
Beaufort  Counties  in  South  Carolina. 

These  reforms  are  not  being  blocked 
by  the  administration.  They  are  being 
blocked,  if  at  all  by  a  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress. 

When  fully  implemented  the  Presi- 
dent's food  stamp  program  will  cost  $2.5 
billion  per  year.  It  will  combine  with  the 
new  assistance  available  to  the  poor  im- 
der  the  President's  family  assistance 
plan  as  part  of  the  most  extensive  and 
basic  attack  on  hard-core  hunger  and 
poverty  ever  pr^osed. 

The  record  of  the  present  administra- 
tion in  the  war  on  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion is  one  we  can  be  proud  of.  It  should 
not  be  subject  to  imfair  and  misdirected 
attacks. 

The  President  has  made  a  full  com- 
mitment to  eliminate  these  serious 
threats  to  the  health  of  the  Nation.  As 
far  back  as  last  Jime,  sifter  very  serious 
and  thorough  study,  the  administration 
proposed  legislation  to  transform  the 
food  stamp  "program  into  an  enlarged 
and  effective  weapon  against  poverty- 
induced  hunger  and  malnutrition.  The 
budget  request  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year 
was  sharply  increased  to  over  $600  mil- 
lion. When  fully  implemented  over  the 
country,  this  proposal  envisioned  a  pro- 
gram costing  about  $2.5  billion  annually. 

Senator  McGovern's  bill,  which  re- 
cently passed  the  Senate,  is  simply  an 
enlargement  of  the  administration's  bill. 
Its  basic  purpose  is  to  provide  authority 
to  make  major  modifications  in  the  pres- 
ent food  stamp  program.  The  same  pur- 
pose and  concepts  are  embodied  in  the 
administration's  bill.  It  should  not  there- 
fore be  construed  that  the  administra- 
tion is  less  interested  in  eliminating 
hunger  and  malnutrition  than  is  Sena- 
tor McGovERN.  It  does  not  help,  in  the 
final  analysis  to  attack  every  measure  to 
help  the  poor  simply  on  the  basis  that 
it  is  inadequate.  Rather  it  is  time  we  got 
together  on  a  constructive  effort  to  pwiss 
the  legislation  and  vote  the  funds  that 
are  needed. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  criti- 
cizes the  President  for  not  supporting  a 
$2.5  billion  food  stamp  program.  The 
President  has  proposed  such  a  program. 
The  Senator's  own  legislation  would  au- 
thorize expenditures  of  only  $2.5  billion 
on  a  food  stamp  program  that  would  cost 


nearly  $6  billion  with  only  two-thirds  of 
the  eligible  families  participating.  Is  this 
intended  to  be  a  6-month  food  stamp 
program?  I  just  do  not  know. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  $2.5 
billion  food  stamp  program  that  will 
combine  with  family  assistance  to  attack 
not  only  hunger,  but  the  root  of  hunger- 
that  is  poverty.  As  additional  resources  ~S 
become  available,  family  assistance  will 
provide  a  vehicle  for  expanding  this  at- 
tack with  cash  assistance  that  will  not 
only  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor,  but  do 
so  with  a  measure  of  dignity. 


THE  PASTORE  BROADCASTING 
BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2004,  popularly  known  as  the  Pastore  bill, 
now  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, presents  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  sensitive  problems  before  any  com- 
mittee of  the  91st  Congress.  The  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  bill  and  its  potential  for 
radically  changing  the  nature  of  the 
broadcasting  industry  in  the  United 
States  are  matters  on  which  that  sub- 
committee will  be  focusing  during  the 
coming  weeks  and  months.  Whether  or 
not  a  bill  is  reported  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  then  by  the  committee,  the  ques- 
tions involved  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  A  great  deal 
of  light  is  thrown  on  these  questions  in 
an  exchange  of  articles  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  New  Republic.  Prof. 
Louis  L.  Jaffe,  a  professor  of  law  at  Har- 
vard and  one  of  the  most  eminent  ad- 
ministrative law  experts  in  the  Nation, 
has  written  a  piece  entitled  "We  Need 
the  Pastore  Bill."  A  response  entitled 
"No,  We  Don't"  has  been  written  by  one 
of  the  most  imaginative,  energetic,  and 
intelligent  men  ever  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, Nicholas  Johnson.  Since  I  believe 
that  the  articles  are  worthwhile  reading 
for  all  Senators  and  for  Members  of  the 
House,  as  well,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Dec.  6, 1969] 

We  Need  the  Pastore  Bill 

(By  Louis  L.  Jaffe) 

The  critics  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  have  been  checkmated  by  Splro 
Agnew.  Now  that  he  has  appropriated  their 
concepts  and  their  terminology — for  example, 
that  Irrelevance,  "the  public's  airwaves" — 
they  may  be  compelled  to  consider  the  Impli- 
cations of  their  thinking.  For  years  they  have 
refused  to  face  the  problems  Involved  in  their 
demand  for  government  regulation  of  the 
quality  of  broadcasting.  They  have  simply 
Ignored  the  arguments  against  It  and  the 
procedural    proposals   for   implementing   It. 

The  most  recent  example  is  their  hosannas 
for  the  fatuous  decision  of  an  FCC  rump 
(three  out  of  seven  commissioners  voting 
affirmative  and  one  negative)  in  the  Boston 
WHDH  case  and  their  outraged  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Pastore  bill. 

In  WHDH  the  Commission,  overturning  its 
practice  of  decades — a  practice  upon  which 
the  economics  of  the  broadcasting  industry 
has  been  built — decided  that  a  broadcaster's 
license  would  be  up  for  grabs  every  three 
years!  It  Is  true  that  the  Communication 


Act  of  1934  as  it  was  drafted  would  support 
such  a  reading — licenses  are  renewable  every 
three  years.  But  the  understanding  of  Con- 
gress manifested  in  many  ways  and  the  con- 
sistent practice  of  the  Commission  has  been 
that  if  a  licensee  behaved  itself  it  would  be 
renewed.  In  WHDH  there  was  no  finding  that 
the  licensee  had  misbehaved  or  that  Its  pro- 
grams were  deficient;  simply  a  determination 
that  a  competing  applicant  was  preferable 
because  WHDH  was  owned  by  a  newspaper 
and  It  was  not.  The  objective  of  diversifying 
the  media  Is  absolutely  sound,  and  In  an 
initial  contest  for  a  license  there  Is  a  valid 
basis  for  preferring  an  Independent  to  a 
newspaper-owned  applicant.  (WHDH  could 
have  been  decided  on  the  basis  that  It  was 
In  fact  an  Initial  licensing  proceeding.  The 
Commission  has  since  Indicated  that  the  case 
Is  a  special  one  not  to  be  taken  broadly. 
Arguably,  this  makes  the  Pastore  bill  un- 
necessary.) But  to  license  a  newspaper-owned 
broadcaster  and  then  after  the  Investment 
Is  made  to  forfeit  It  to  a  newcomer  Is  li^ex- 
cusable.  It  Is  Inequitable  and  functionally 
unsound.  The  obvious  riposte  was  the  Pastore 
bill,  which  provides  that  If  a  licensee  has 
fulfilled  Its  obligations  It  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
newed. 

Yet  The  New  York  Times  and  The  New 
Repulilic  ("Pastore's  Pet."  October  25,  1969) 
have  denounced  the  Pastore  bill.  They  have 
resorted  to  the  amazing  analogy  of  an  elec- 
tion for  public  office.  An  officer  must  run 
for  reelection,  they  ask,  why  not  a  broad- 
caster? And  why  not  the  New  York  Times  or 
The  New  Republic?  Scrlbners?  the  theaters? 
the  moving  picture  houses?  Oh,  but  the 
broadcasters  are  using  the  "public  airwaves. ' 
Well.  The  New  Republic  is  using  the  public's 
mail  with  its  second-class  mailing  privilege. 
However,  the  whole  argument  is  irrelevant. 
The  function  of  broadcasting  is  communi- 
cation and  the  question  is  whether  a  com- 
munication Industry  financed  by  private 
capital  can  be  run  on  a  three-year  basis. 
Once  the  question  is  asked  it  appears  to  be 
almost  rhetorical. 

We  may  have  to  face  the  irony  that  what 
we  now  need  is  precisely  something  like  the 
Pastore  bill.  That  bill  forbids  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  new  applicants  unless  it  first 
finds  that  the  present  licensee  has  failed  to 
measure  up  to  its  responsibilities:  the  Com- 
mission Is  required  to  oinpoint  the  licensee's 
failures.  Without  such  a  bill,  the  licensee 
must  compete  with  new  applicants,  so  that 
he  can  be  defeated  on  a  merely  comparative 
basis.  His  rival  may  freely  improvise  what 
is  needed  to  establish  that  his  future  per- 
formance will  be  superior.  Thus,  the  Com- 
mission would  have  an  easy  opening  for  cen- 
soring the  licensee  and  keeping  him  in  con- 
stant terror. 

But  there  still  remains  the  question 
whether  whatever  the  sanctions,  the  quality 
of  broadcasting  can  and  should  be  controlled 
by  government.  For  example.  Thomas  Hov- 
ing,  chairman  of  the  National  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Broadcasting,  has  agreed  WHDH 
as  an  entr6  for  Improving  the  quality  of  tele- 
vision. It  may  be  possible  to  isolate  cases  of 
particularly  outrageous  exploitation  of  sex 
and  violence.  A  trial  examiner  of  the  PCC  has 
indeed  recently  refused  to  recommend  the 
renewal  of  a  Los  Angeles  station.  That  sta- 
tion day  after  day  has  shown  motion  pictures 
of  the  most  nauseating  character  deliber- 
ately beamed  to  the  whole  family.  Yet  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  basic  difficulties  of  Judg- 
ment in  this  area,  and  of  the  near  impos- 
sibility of  developing  objective  standards, 
particularly  of  positive  quality.  And  Mr. 
Agnew's  performance  should  help  those  who 
to  date  have  chosen  to  Ignore  the  problem, 
to  face  up  to  it.  Do  they  really  want  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  FCC  Judging  programs? 

Is  there  then  no  role  for  government  In 
the  Improvement  of  broadcasting?  Possibly 
not  a  great  role  but  there  Is  a  role,  and  it  Is 


better  to  understand  what  it  may  be.  rather 
than  to  demand  what  is  dangerous  or  im- 
possible. 

Splro  Agnew  and  FCC  Commissioner  Nich- 
olas Johnson  are  agreed  on  one  thing — the 
high  degree  of  control  In  the  broadcasting 
industry.  Much  of  this  is  unavoidable  as  long 
as  the  networks  serve  significant  and  valua- 
ble functions  in  newsgatherlng  and  expensive 
entertainment  formats.  But  there  are  possi- 
ble ways  of  reducing  network  power  and  of 
reducing  multiple  ownerships  of  the  broad- 
cast licenses.  We  can  encourage  CATV — the 
present  policy  of  the  FCC  is  moving  In  that 
direction — and  of  other  technical  Innova- 
tions. CATV  may  solve  the  scarcity  problem; 
It  brings  signals  into  the  home  by  cable 
rather  than  over  the  air  and  thus  could 
expand  enonnotisly  the  number  of  chan- 
nels available.  We  can  maintain  competi- 
tion In  these  developing  areas.  We  can.  In 
short,  seek  to  promote  more  competition  and 
more  voices  in  the  communications  industry. 

What  about  programming  responsibility? 
We  cannot  do  much  about  quality  but  we 
can  lay  down  rules  requiring  stated  minimum 
amounts  of  public  service  programming.  Pro- 
fessor Hyman  Goldin  is  proposing  a  require- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  per  week,  in  prime 
time,  of  public  service  programs  by  the  net- 
works. A  recent  proposal  suggests  that  ad- 
vertising during  children's  programs  be  se- 
verely limited.  More  generally,  maximum  ad- 
vertising standards  could  be  established  and 
perhaps  the  FCC  could  devise  and  police  a 
more  general  definition  of  excessive  oom- 
merclallsm. 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  potentialities  of 
useful  government  control.  But  beyond  gov- 
ernment regulation,  we  can  subject  broad- 
casters to  continuous  surveillance  and  criti- 
cism. We  can  encourage  the  local  publics  to 
participate  in  renewal  proceedings,  as  in- 
deed some  of  them,  particularly  the  blacks, 
are  now  doing.  But  vUtimately  there  Is  a 
limit.  We  have  committed  broadcasting  to 
an  industry  financed  by  advertising.  It  Is. 
then,  an  essentially  popular,  mass-audience 
medium.  CATV,  public  and  educational 
broadcasting  can  provide  something  for  elite 
audiences  as  commercial  broadcasting  does 
now  In  its  news,  sports,  occasional  public 
service  programs  and  sometimes  high-level 
entertainment  (ride,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Vladimir  Horowitz).  It  is  encour- 
aging that  recently  public  and  educational 
television  is  substantially  increasing  its 
appeal:  polls  show  that  four  out  of  every 
10  households  watch  it.  Anthony  Lewis 
recently  noted  that  even  in  England — 
half  commercial,  half  public  TV — program- 
ming Is  becoming  more  and  more  "popular." 
As  long  as  the  masses  support  TV  by  taxes 
or  advertising  revenue,  it  is  idle  to  expect 
It  to  be  much  different  from  what  it  is 
today.  We  should  strive  for  improvement 
and  for  diversification  within  the  limits  of 
the  possible. 

No,  We  Don't 
(By  Nicholas  Johnson) 

Few  men  have  contributed  as  much  schol- 
arship and  creativity  to  the  field  of  adntUn- 
Istratlve  law  as  my  friend  and  former  col- 
league m  this  vineyard.  Professor  Louis  L. 
Jaffe.  It  is,  therefore,  with  considerable 
hesitation  that  I  respond  to  The  New  Repub- 
lic's request  that  I  "answer"  his  article. 

There  Is  much  in  Professor's  Jaffe's  argu- 
ment with  which  I  agree.  I  agree  that  there 
is  a  "role  for  government  In  the  improvement 
of  broadcasting";  that  "the  objective  of  di- 
versifying the  media  Is  absolutely  sound"; 
that  "there  are  possible  ways  of  reducing 
network  power  and  of  reducing  multiple 
ownerships  of  the  broadcast  licenses.'  I  agree 
that  "we  can  encourage  CATV  .  .  .  jandl 
promote  more  competition  and  more  voices." 
I  of  course  agree  that  "we  should  strive  for 
Improvement  and  for  diversification  within 


the  limits  of  the  possible."  I  agree  that  "we 
cannot  do  much  about  quality,"  that  we  do 
not  "want  the  bureaucrats  of  the  PCC  Judg- 
ing programs."  but  that  "we  can  lay  down 
rules  requiring  stated  minimum  amounts 
of  public  service  programnalng" — including 
network  "prime  time  .  .  .  public  service  pro- 
grams." I  agree  that  "public  and  educational 
broadcasting  can  provide  something"  in  addi- 
tion to  commercial  fare.  I  agree  that  "maxi- 
mum advertising  standards  could  be  estab- 
lished," and  that  "advertising  during  chil- 
dren's programs  [should]  be  severely  lim- 
ited." I  agree  that  "local  publics"  should  be 
permitted  (he  says  "encouraged")  to  partici- 
pate in  renewal  proceedings." 

I  most  emphatically  disagree,  however, 
that  "what  we  now  need  is  precisely  some- 
thing like  the  Pastore  Bill."  Let's  begin  with 
a  few  basics. 

Virtually  every  country  in  the  world  treats 
broadcasting  as  an  activity  possessed  of 
unique  public  responsibilities.  In  many 
places — Scandinavia  among  them — all  sta- 
tions are  owned  and  programmed  by  an 
agency  of  government  or  a  public  corpora- 
tion. Other  countries  have  supplemented 
their  public  broadcasting  facilities  with  the 
competition  of  privately  owned,  commercial 
stations  (subject  to  government  regulation). 
Japan  is  an  example.  When  England  supple- 
mented its  world-famous  BBC  service  with 
"Independent  Television,"  the  new  stations 
continued  to  be  publicly  owned.  They  are 
merely  programmed,  during  portions  of  the 
week,  by  various  programming  companies 
licensed  for  fixed  terms  by  the  Independent 
Television  Authority  (ITA) .  (Unlike  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the  ITA 
has  been  quite  freely  encouraging  competi- 
tion by  refusing  to  renew  some  companies' 
authority.) 

These  special  responsibilities  of  broadcast- 
ers are  based  upon  a  number  of  considera- 
tions. (1)  Only  one  broadcast  signal  can 
operate  on  a  given  frequency,  at  a  fixed 
time  and  place;  some  rules  are  necessary. 
(2)  Presumably  the  rules  could  have  been 
evolved  by  courts  (as  we  regulate  the  use  of 
air  space  for  buildings  and  other  purposes); 
but  it  has  been  generally  conceded  that  ad- 
ministrative regulation  of  some  kind  seems 
to  have  worked  better.  (3)  There  tends  to  be 
a  much  greater  demand  for  broadcast  sta- 
tions than  the  supply.  This  Is  due  in  part  to 
the  technological  limits  upon  the  number  of 
stations  In  a  given  advertising  market,  and 
the  resultant  opportunity  for  monopoly  or 
oligopoly  profits.  (4)  Most  countries  have 
concluded  that  It  is  inappropriate  to  permit 
the  "'homesteadlng''  of  thU  public  resource 
through  ownership  from  use.  They  have. 
Instead,  utilized  public  licensing  when  pri- 
vate use  Is  permitted  at  all.  (5)  They  also 
recognize  the  awesome  potential  of  such  a 
powerful  Instrument  of  enlightenment  or 
propaganda  to  do  a  nation's  people  good  or 
ill.  They  recognize  that  in  any  country  In 
which  public  opinion  is  relevant  to  public 
policy  the  power  of  those  who  control  the 
mass  media  is  far  greater  than  that  of  elected 
officials.  (6)  Most  countries  have  not  limited 
profits,  or  exacted  significant  fees,  for  the 
use  of  frequencies.  They  have.  Instead,  es- 
tablished some  minimal  standards  of  fair 
play  and  insisted  that  the  public  be  repaid 
through  public  service  programming:  serv- 
ice above  and  beyond  what  profit-maximiz- 
ing in  the  marketplace  would  produce. 

Such  concerns  and  standards  have  their 
analog  in  the  history  of  broadcast  regula- 
tion in  the  United  States.  During  the  debates 
on  the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  and  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  fears  were  often  ex- 
pressed that  (as  Congressman  Johnson  put 
It  in  1927)  "American  thought  and  Ameri- 
can politics  will  be  largely  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  operate  these  stations."  A  six- 
month  license  term  was  originally  specified. 
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Later  (M  the  Indtiatry  gained  poUtlcal  pow- 
er) thlB  was  extended  to  one  year  and  then 
three  yean.  (Recently  the  Indxutry  haa  been 
\irglng — and  former  FCC  Chairman  Hyde 
supported — a  five  year  term.)  Even  the  Na- 
tional AMoclatlon  of  Broadcasters  acknowl- 
edged In  the  early  years  that:  "It  Is  the 
manifest  duty  of  the  licensing  authority  In 
passing  upon  applications  for  licenses  or  the 
renewal  thereof,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  la  rendering  or  can  render  an 
adequate  public  serrlce.  Such  service  nec- 
eesarlly  Includes  broadcasting  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  programs  devoted  to  edu- 
cation, religion,  labor,  agricultural,  and  sim- 
ilar activities  concerned  with  human  better- 
ment." The  FCC  was  established  as  the 
people's  representative  to  see  to  It  that  t^«> 
licensees  would.  Indeed,  "render  adequate 
public  service." 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  system  hasn't 
worked.  As  In  so  many  other  instances  of 
government  "regulation"  of  an  Industry,  the 
FCC  has  performed  as  the  ally  of  the  broad- 
casters In  every  light  skirmish  with  the  pub- 
lic. The  FCC  once  decided  that  a  radio  sta- 
tion with  more  than  30  minutes  of  commer- 
cials per  hour  was  serving  the  public  Interest. 
It  approved  the  renewal  of  a  station  that 
quite  candidly  reported  It  proposed  to  pro- 
gram np.newB,  and  no  public  affairs.  It  first 
refused jmbllc  participation,  and  then  ignored 
protests  about  racist  programming  from  a 
station  In  Mississippi — only  to  be  roiuidly  re- 
versed, repeatedly,  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals.  Seldom  has  the  FCC  found  even 
the  most  exclusive  monopoly  control  of  the 
mass  media  to  violate  the  public  interest — 
notwithstanding  the  vigorous  protests  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  examined  the  record 
of  a  station  guilty  of  bilking  advertisers  out 
of  96000  in  fraudulent  transactions — while 
on  a  one-year,  probationary  status  for  simi- 
lar offenses  earlier — and  found  that  the  sta- 
tion had,  nonetheless,  "minimally  met  the 
public  Interest  standard."  And  recently  the 
Commission  showed  its  reluctance  to  enforce 
even  its  technical  and  business  standards, 
when  it  refused  to  consider  license  revocation 
for  a  licensee  who  had  been  charged  with  not 
paying  his  employees,  stealing  news,  ordering 
bis  engineer  to  make  fraudulent  entries  In 
the  station's  logbook,  operating  with  an  Im- 
properly licensed  engineer  and  87  other  tech- 
nical violations  over  a  three-year  period.  De- 
spite the  questions  raised  about  technical 
operation,  the  extent  of  licensee  control,  and 
financial  qualifications,  the  Commission  de- 
cided to  keep  the  licensee  in  business. 

The  broadcasters,  meanwhile,  look  at  this 
record  of  PCC  performance  and  are  concerned 
that  the  standards  have  been  too  onerotis. 
They  certainly  have  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
complained  that  the  kind  of  Intellectually 
corrupt  decisions  Just  mentioned  are  as  much 
of  a  disservice  to  the  industry  as  to  the  pub- 
lic— as  I  believe  to  be  the  case.  The  industry 
has  for  decades  deluded  itself  into  believing, 
as  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Chairman  WiUard  Walbrldge  put  it  on  "Face 
the  Nation"  the  other  day,  that  "the  public 
says  that  the  programming  Is  fine  .  .  .  that 
they  like  broadcasting  pretty  much  he  way 
It  is." 

This  refusal  to  face  facts  has  been.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  greatest  single  handicap 
broadcasters  confront.  It  is  a  blind  spot  that 
has  been  created  and  purveyed  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  broadcasting  subgovernment  in 
Washington  (BroadcastiTig  magazine's  full 
page  ads  and  collection  of  downtown  real 
estate;  the  NAB's  rising  dues,  lobbying  funds, 
handsome  expense  accounts,  and  new  multi- 
million-dollar building).  But  It  has  led  the 
broadcasters  themselves — Jovial,  prosperous, 
martini  in  hand — down  a  Jungle  road  into  the 
largest  ambush  from  an  outraged  citizenry 
ever  confronted  by  an  American  indiistry. 

I  have  been  warning  broadcasters  since  I 
came  on  the  Commission  in  1966  that  they 
were  going  to  pay  a  very  severe  price  for  ig- 


noring the  rising  chorus  of  complaints  from 
their  audience.  A  growing  mlncMlty  of  re- 
sponsible broadcasters  have  responded.  They 
recognize  their  obligations,  and  their  prob- 
lems, and  are  trying  to  reform.  But  an  un- 
comfortably large  number  still  practice 
haughty,  arrogant  disregard  of  public,  critics, 
government,  professional  standacds — every- 
thing. Indeed,  but  ever-escalating  profits. 

Virtually  every  aspect  of  television  Is  under 
attack  from  some  quarter.  Television  does  to 
your  mind  what  cotton  candy  does  to  your 
body.  It  attracts  your  attention,  makes  you 
want  It.  and  then  leaves  you  with  nothing 
but  an  empty  feeling  and  a  toothache.  The 
resulting  frustration  and  anger  are  manifest 
In  many  ways.  Some  people  are  concerned 
about  the  violence  on  television.  (They  in- 
clude the  Elsenhower  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence; the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  Senator  Psistore; 
the  Surgeon  General;  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health — along  with  thou- 
sands of  scholars  and  parents.)  Some  com- 
plain about  television's  Impact  upon  our  mor- 
al values,  the  obscenity,  and  so  forth.  Some 
believe  the  newsmen  are  biased — either  for 
the  estabUshment  (Abbie  Hoffman) or  against 
it  (Vice  President  Agnew).  Blacks  complain 
about  the  failure  of  the  media  to  serve  their 
needs  and  interests  (picket  signs  read.  "Soul 
Music  Is  Not  Enough") ,  and  to  employ  quali- 
fied minority  group  members  (the  Industry's 
record  is  one  of  the  worst  in  American  busi- 
ness— the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Equal 
Employment  Oppor'junity  Commission  and 
the  Community  Relations  Service  are  all  con- 
cerned) .  Mothers  are  angered  by  the  lack  (or 
Impact)  of  children's  programming  and  com- 
mercials. (Action  for  Children's  Television 
recently  picketed  WHDH  in  Boston  for  can- 
celling part  of  "Captain  Kangeroo.")  Action 
on  Smoking  and  Health  is  attempting  to  en- 
force the  fairness  doctrine  requirement  that 
stations  carry  anti-smoking  spots — some- 
thing the  FCC  refuses  to  do.  (Broadcasters 
argued  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  re- 
quirement violated  their  First  Amendment 
"right"  to  keep  information  about  health 
hazards  from  their  audience.  They  did  not 
prevail.)  Local  groups  In  Atlanta,  Chicago 
and  Seattle  protested  the  loss  of  classical 
music  from  radio.  My  mall  oomes  from  all  age 
groups,  all  educational  and  economic  levels, 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  all  positions 
on  the  political  spectrum.  That  television 
needs  some  Improvement,  and  that  the  prof- 
iteers of  the  public  airwaves  are  not  living  up 
to  their  responsibilities,  are  proiXMltions  for 
which  Agnew's  army  and  the  "effete  Intel- 
lectual snobs"  march  arm  In  arm. 

What  the  people  have  discovered  during 
the  past  few  years  is  that  writing  letters — 
to  advertisers,  networks,  stations,  and  FCC — 
while  helpful.  Is  not  enough.  Looking  about 
for  alternative  remedies — short  of  bombing 
the  RCA  building — they  have  seized  upon 
"the  fairness  doctrine"  and  the  license  re- 
newal process. 

The  requirements  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
are  loose.  It  does  not  require  the  presenta- 
tion of  any  particular  spokesman.  It  only 
requires  that  a  broadcaster  be  "fair"  In  his 
presentation  of  all  points  of  view  on  con- 
troversial issues  of  public  Importance.  If  not, 
any  citizen  can  file  a  "fairness  complaint" 
with  the  FCC.  The  complaint  must  be  acted 
upon.  If  It  Is  accepted,  the  broadcaster — 
and  all  others  like  him — must  present  the 
omitted  point  of  view.  If  rejected,  the  com- 
plaining citizen  can  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  and  ask  that  the 
FCC  ruling  be  reversed. 

But  many  ccunplalnts  are  not  covered  by 
the  fairness  doctrine:  minimal  quantities  of 
local  programming,  excessive  commercializa- 
tion, failure  to  carry  network  documentar- 
ies, and  so  forth.  And  citizens  unwilling  to 
have  their  legitimate  protests  treated  like 
Junk  mall  soon  found  relief  in  the  FCC's  li- 
censes renewal  process. 

In  1927  and  1934  the  Congress  purposa- 


fiilly  iHwrlded  that  an  FCC  license  would 
only  be  "for  the  use  .  .  .  but  not  the  own- 
ership" of  the  assigned  frequency.  The  U- 
cenae  would  be  for  a  term.  After  that  term 
the  FCC  could  refuse  to  renew;  it  could  grant 
the  license  to  another  party.  The  licensee's 
relation  to  the  government  was  to  be  very 
much  like  that  of  a  highway  contractor— 
he  U  free  to  bid  against  others  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  profitable  relationship,  but  he 
Is  not  entitled  to  an  additional  term  as  of 
right.  The  US  Court  of  Appeals  has  said  he 
must,  like  a  public  official,  literally  "run  on 
his  record" — an  analogy  Professor  Jaffe  pro- 
fesses to  find  "amazing." 

All  that  is  different  today  from  thirty 
years  ago  is  that  citizens'  groups  all  across 
the  country  have  dusted  off  this  old  legal 
machinery,  found  the  "push-to-start"  but- 
ton, and  have  begun  to  make  it  work  as 
Congress  Intended.  License  renewal  chal- 
lenges are  now  pending  in  New  York.  Los 
Angeles.  Boston — and  other  cities.  It  Is  not, 
as  Professor  Jaffe  says,  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  recently  come  up  with  a  whimsi- 
cal decision  "that  a  broadcaster's  license 
would  be  up  for  grabs  every  three  years!" 
It  Is  rather,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain,  "that 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  as  it  was 
drafted  would  support  such  a  reading." 

The  broadcasting  Industry's  response  has 
been  to  say.  In  effect,  that  "all  these  public 
rights  were  acceptable  so  long  as  no  one 
knew  about  them  or  used  them;  now  that 
they  do  we  must  have  some  protection."  It 
Is  rather  like  a  businessman  supporting  the 
theory  of  small  claims  court  untU  claims  are 
filed  against  him. 

In  fact  the  broadcasting  Industry,  and  Pro- 
fessor Jaffe,  are  premature  In  their  concern. 
For  all  the  talk,  the  FCC  has  yet  to  transfer 
a  single  license  from  a  broadcaster  to  a 
protesting  group  because  of  poor  program- 
ming performance.  (WHDH  Is  easily  dlstln- 
glshable,  as  the  Commission  pointed  out  In 
a  subsequent  opinion,  and  as  Professor  Jaffe 
knows.  KHJ  has  not  yet  been  decided  by 
the  Commission.  WLBT  is  still  on  remand 
from  the  court.  The  other  cases  are  in  various 
stages  of  development.) 

There  are  7500  stations  In  this  country.  All 
the  licenses  In  a  given  state  come  up  for 
renewal  at  the  same  time.  With  three-year 
terms,  this  means  roughly  2600  a  year.  Even 
If  the  FCC  were  to  take  away  two  or  three 
licenses  a  year — something  It  has  yet  to  do 
during  Its  42-year  history — we  would  still  be 
providing  rubber  stamp  renewals  to  99.9 
percent  of  the  stations.  Professor  Jaffe  poses 
the  question  "whether  a  commxinlcatlon  In- 
dustry financed  by  private  capital  can  be 
run  on  a  three-year  basis."  Given  an  indus- 
try-wide average  100  percent  rate  of  return 
annually  on  depreciated  tangible  Invest- 
ment, and  a  99.9  percent  (or  better)  prob- 
ability of  license  renewal.  I  would  agree 
with  Professor  Jaffe  that  "once  the  question 
Is  asked  It  appears  to  be  almost  rhetorical." 
At  the  least.  It  Is  scarcely  grounds  for  Pro- 
fessor Jaffe's  concern  that  the  "Commission 
will  have  an  easy  opening  for  censoring  the 
licensee  and  keeping  him  in  constant  terror." 
(The  Commission  has  repeatedly  made  clear 
its  unanimous  position  that  It  will  not  sec- 
ond-guess its  licensee's  programming  con- 
tent, whether  Democrats  complain  about 
coverage  of  the  1968  Convention,  or  Republi- 
cans complain  about  comments  lollowlng 
Persldent  Nixon  November  3  Vietnam 
speech.) 

The  Pastore  bill  Is  a  three  sentence  bill. 
It  provides,  in  pertinent  part,  that  ".  .  .  the 
Commission  .  .  .  may  not  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  any  other  person  for  the  facilities 
for  which  renewal  Is  sought.  ...  If  the 
Commission  determines  .  .  .  that  a  grant 
.  .  .  would  not  be  in  the  public  Interest  .  .  . 
applications  ...  by  other  parties  may  then 
oe  accepted.  ..."  In  short,  the  Commission 
would  be  precluded  by  law  from  accepting 
the  assistance  of  the  people  with  the  great- 
est    incentive     to     evaluate     whether     "a 


grant  .  .  .  would  not  be  in  the  public  In- 
^jest"— namely,  those  who  stand  to  gain 
economically  by  obtaining  the  station  if  they 
can  convince  the  FCC  the  bro«icaster's 
license  should  not  be  renewed. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  tnere 
may  be  a  kernel  of  legitimate  concern  burled 
beneath  the  broadcasting  Industry's  pile  of 
nropaganda.  Irresponsibility,  pubUc  rela- 
tions, arrogance,  greed,  poUUcal  power,  and 
general  confusion.  Let  us  assume  that  there 
are  responsible  broadcasters  with  a  spectacu- 
lar record  of  local  and  public-service  pro- 
gramming who  are  frightened  because  any 
disgruntled  member  of  their  audience  can 
throw  them  Into  a  burdensome  and  expensive 
hearing.  Let's  say  they  believe  that  during 
that  hearing  their  performance  will  be  meas- 
ured against  standards  that  have  never  been 
articulated.  ^,       ^      _, 

In  the  first  place,  the  outstanding  broad- 
caster has  little  to  fear.  He  knows  the  people 
of  his  community  and  they  know  him.  He 
heads  off  legitimate  complaints  before  they 
become   serious.   He   Is   seeking   out   repre- 
sentatives from  all  segments  of  his  audience. 
Including    potential    protestors,    even    more 
than  they  are  looking  for  him.  He  knows 
such  an  approach  Is  Just  good,  audience- 
building  business — as  well  as  public  service. 
Any  group  seriously  looking  for  a  license  to 
challenge  is  going  to  go  after  the  station 
with  the  lousiest  record  In  town,  not  his  sta- 
tion. In  the  second  place,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  the  FCC  need  hold  long,  useless, 
harassing  hearings.  Administrative  practice 
is  fiexible  enough  to  permit  the  FCC  to  draft 
bearing  Issues  tlghUy,  and  to  use  Informal 
pre-hearlng  procedures,  to  enable  the  frivol- 
ous cases  to  be  disposed  of  quickly.  (In  fact, 
the  most  Innovative  current  development  has 
been  the  negotiated  "settlements"  in  Tex- 
arkana  and  Rochester  between  outraged  citi- 
zens and  local  broadcasters.  Renewal  hear- 
ings were  contemplated,  and  then  dropped, 
in  exchange  for  concessions  by  the  stations. 
This  innovative  means  of  self  help  Involved 
little  burden  on  the  broadcaster.)  Finally,  If 
anyone  In  or  out  of  the  Industry  Is  seriously 
interested  In  helping  to  draft  standards  for 
the  comparative  evaluation  of  stations'  li- 
cense renewal  their  contribution  will  be  most 
welcome.   So  far  Commissioner   Cox  and   I 
have  been  unable  to  pick  up  a  single  addi- 
tional vote  for  the  proposition  that  stations 
proposing  less  than  one  percent  public  affairs 
progrtummlng  ought  to  be  asked  why  they  be- 
lieve that  serves  the  interests  of  their  local 
community !  We  have  followed  that  with  our 
book-length  studies;  and  proposed  standards, 
in  the  Oklahoma,  New  York,  and  now  Mid- 
Atlantic  renewals.  Some  standards  were  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Jaffe  (which  we  have  been 
using  for  some  time  In  slightly  altered  form) . 
As  he  quite  correctly  points  out,  the  fact 
that  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  evaluate 
quantitatively  the   quality  of  a  given  pro- 
gram does  not  mean  that  it  is  impossible  to 
evaluate  the  programming  performance  of  a 
broadcaster. 

We  can  all  look  forward  with  Professor 
Jaffe.  to  a  day  when  there  is  greater  diversity 
and  competition  In  the  audio  and  visual  pro- 
gramming product.  The  Public  Broadcasttag 
Corporation,  suljscrlption  television,  cable 
television,  direct  satelllte-to-home  broadcast- 
ing, common  carrier  channels,  standards  for 
"public  access"  to  the  mass  media  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Supreme  Court's  Red  Lion 
decision,  PM  and  UHP  station  development, 
more  educational  stations,  community  sup- 
ported stations  Uke  Paclfica,  home  access  to 
audio  and  video  Ubrarles  of  programs,  home 
video  recorders,  and  tape  and  disc  players — 
all  these  developments,  and  more  hold  out 
hope  for  the  future.  If  the  totality  of  the 
broadcasters'  product  were  truly  offered  to 
the  audience  as  magazines  are  today — sub- 
scriptions, newsstand  sales,  and  libraries — 
much.  If  not  all,  of  the  need  for  program  per- 
formance regulation  would  vanish.  But  that 


day  It  not  yet  here.  It  is  not  even  near.  And 
until  it  is  we  are  left  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Intention  of  the  drafters  of  the 
1927  and  1934  Acts  and  the  current  practice 
of  the  FCC  and  the  broadcasting  Industry. 

The  FCC  has  demonstrated  conclusively, 
for  aU  to  see.  Its  InablUty  to  serve  the  pubUc 
interest  without  the  acUve  participation  of 
public  groups.  Chief  Justice  Burger  knew 
this,  and  said  as  much  Is  the  first  United 
Church  of  ChHst  case  (Involving  WLBT  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi) .  The  broadcasters  knew 
It;  they  are  much  more  comfortable  with 
their  friends  at  the  PCC  than  when  confront- 
ing their  hostile  audience.  Senator  Pastore 
and  Professor  Jaffe  ought  to  know  It. 

The  broadcasting  lobbyists.  Senator  Pas- 
tore, Professor  Jaffe,  and  other  supporters  of 
S  2004  ought  to  know  that,  after  the  rhetoric 
is  cut  away,  the  net  effect  of  the  Pastore  BUI 
will  be  to  remove  from  the  people  the  only 
thin  small  reed  to  which  they  now  cling  in 
their  self-defense  struggle  against  the  com- 
bined force  of  the  broadcasting  Industry  and 
the  FCC.  They  ought  to  know  that  its  passage 
will  leave  a  frustrated  people  with  no  re- 
course, except  to  engage  in  more  violent  pro- 
tests and  other  actions  that  serve  the  In- 
terests of  no  one. 


NEW  OraECTIONS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
AREA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  5  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  made  an  Im- 
portant speech  In  Seattle  urging  that  US. 
policy  toward  mainland  China  be  put  on 
"a  less  rigid,  more  sensible  footing." 

Senator  Jackson  proposes  two  immedi- 
ate steps:  First,  renewal  of  the  Invita- 
tion to  the  Peking  regime  to  join  In  the 
25-nation  arms  control  meetings  in 
Geneva;  and  second,  active  pressing  of 
Peking  for  the  reopening  of  the  bilateral 
United  States-China  ambassadorial  talks, 
either  in  Warsaw  or  at  another  agreed 
site.  Among  other  agenda  items  for  the 
renewed  talks.  Senator  Jackson  proposes 
greater  United  States-Chinese  people-to- 
people  exchanges  including  reporters, 
scholars,  scientists,  and  cultural  per- 
formers. 

Senator  Jackson  recognizes  that  we 
cannot  guarantee  a  favorable  response 
by  Peking  to  these  initiatives,  but  he 
argues  that  a  less  rigid  U.S.  policy,  which 
while  respecting  American  treaty  obli- 
gations in  the  area,  leaves  open  the  way 
for  a  positive  Chinese  response,  should 
increase  the  chsmces  of  more  normal  re- 
lations between  our  two  Governments  if 
not  in  the  immediate  future,  at  least 
over  the  longer  term. 

I  recommend  this  address  to  all  Sen- 
ators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  DiKEcnoNS  dj  thx  Pacmc  Asea 


(By  Senator  Hxnrt  M.  Jacksom  before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Seattle,  Nov.  5, 1969) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  this  noon 
and  I  am  honored  to  share  in  this  program. 

Three  times  In  the  past  generation  the 
United  States  has  found  Itself  involved  in 
costly  wars  in  the  Pacific  area.  If  this  painful 
experience  has  any  lesaon  for  us  today.  It  Is 
that  peace  and  stability  in  that  area  depend 
very  heavily  on  what  the  great  powers  do, 
and  notably  on  the  coherence  and  ratlonaUty 
of  our  own  "foreign  policies. 

In  the  Pacific  Ncwthwest,  we  have  always 


felt  close  tlee  to  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Pacific.  Ovir  economic  and  cultxiral  relaUon- 
Ships  tiave  special  significance. 

At  a  time  when  much  of  our  policy  in  the 
Pacific  Is  in  a  state  at  flux,  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  can  make  ajx>ntPlbutlon  In  attempt- 
ing to  think,  and  tfcink  hard,  about  our  poli- 
cies, and  develop  new,  forward-looking  ap- 
protxHaeB  for  the  years  ahead. 

I  believe  It  would  contribute  to  peace  and 
stabUlty  In  the  Weetern  Pacific  If  Coanmunist 
China,  comprising  over  seven  hundred  mil- 
lion people,  oould  begin  to  re-enter  the  In- 
ternational community  and  place  Its  inter- 
national relations  on  a  more  normal,  stable 
plane. 

Whether  the  Peking  leadership  la  seeking 
opportunities  to  move  in  this  direction  re- 
mains an  open  question. 

The  Peking  regime  a  few  weeks  ago  com- 
memorated   Ite    twentieth    anniversary.    At 
present  the  Chinese  people  appear  to  have 
weathered  the  worst  of  the  Great  Proletarian 
Cultural    Revolution.    The   Red    Gviard   ex- 
cesses and  the  chaos  that  characterized  the 
period  from  mld-1966  to  Ute  1968  have  given 
way  to  some  modicum  of  internal  order  and 
StabUlty,  albeit  under  military  control.  While 
the  Peking  regime  haa  continuously  aided 
and  abetted  Hanoi  In  South  Vietnam,  there 
Is  evidence  that  the  regime's  own  mlUUry 
policies  remain  cautlotis  and  of  a  low  risk 
nature:  the  refrain  Is  constantly  reiterated. 
"We  shall  not  attack  unless  we  are  attacked." 
Also,  there  are  some  indicators  of  a  new 
preoccupation  In  Peking  with  Its  dlplomaUc 
posture.  The  Chinese  have  recenUy  entered 
into  discussion  with  the  Soviet  Union   re- 
garding the   border  issue  that  only  a  few 
montlis  ago  was  leading  toward  a  major  Slno- 
Sovlet    confrontation — and    which    may    yet 
end  up  that  way.  As  for  its  attitude  toward 
the  United  States,  the  Mainland  government 
has  evidenced  some  downgrading  in  its  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  of  the  so-called  "threat" 
from  America.  Hints  persist  of  a  revived  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  In  reopen- 
ing the  bilateral  Ambassadorial  talks  with 
us,  which  Peking  broke  off  In  February  this 
year. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  the  continued  progress 
of  the  Chinese  In  developing  a  nuclear- 
missile  capability.  The  Chinese  detonated 
two  nuclear  devices  In  late  September — one 
underground  and  one  above  ground.  In  fact, 
Peking's  decision  to  develop  nuclear  weapons 
may  well  be  proving  counterproductive  in 
that  it  has  encouraged  some  other  govern- 
ments in  the  area  to  consider  the  indigenous 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  and  has 
made  public  acceptance  of  such  weapons 
more  tolerable.  These  are  not  developments 
which  woiUd  be  welcomed  by  any  leadership 
in  Peking.  Time  may  well  see  a  changing 
attitude  on  its  part  toward  arms  control 
arrangements.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  some- 
time, somehow,  the  Mainland  Chinese  regime 
will  have  to  Join  in  the  negotiations  on  arms 
conUol  if  it  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
going  to  have  peace  and  security. 

In  any  event,  as  far  as  United  States  policy 
toward  Mainland  China  Is  concerned  I  be- 
lieve we  should  get  it  on  a  less-rlgld,  more- 
sensible  footing. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  already  taken  a 
few  hesitant  steps  to  ease  exchanges  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  American  peoples. 
But  more  are  possible,  and  these  may  In 
turn  contribute  to  a  more  substantive  ex- 
change between  our  respective  governments. 
We  cannot  guarantee  that  a  favorable  re- 
sponse wUl  be  the  case;  we  cannot  predict 
how  Mao  Tse-tung  or  his  successors  will 
respond  to  U.S.  overtures.  But  a  new  U.S. 
policy  which  whUe  respecting  American 
treaty  obligations  in  the  area,  leaves  open 
the  way  for  a  positive  Chinese  response, 
should  increase  the  chances  of  more  normal 
relations  between  our  two  governmenU  If 
not  In  the  immediate  future,  at  least  over 
the  longer  term. 
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I  propooe  th»t  we  take  two  steps  Imme- 
diately: 

1.  We  should  renew  the  Invitation  to  the 
Peking  regime  to  Join  In  the  25-natlon  arms 
control  meeUngs  In  Geneva.  Negotiations  on 
arms  control  are  going  to  be  long  and  dif- 
ficult. This  Isn  t  the  sort  of  thing  that  can 
be  negotiated  In  a  month  or  six  months  or  a 
year.  But  we  shouldn't  have  to  waste  any  time 
talking  about  the  desirability  of  Mainland 
China's  participation  In  such  efforts. 

2.  We  should  press  Peking  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  bilateral  U.S.-Chlna  Ambassadorial 
talks,  either  In  Warsaw  or  at  another  agreed 
Bite.  At  the  reopening  of  the  Ambassadorial 
talks  the  United  States  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  make  constructive  suggestions  for  discus- 
sion and  negotiation.  As  I  see  It  these  sug- 
gestions should  Include: 

The  start  of  mutual  U.S.-Chlness  ex- 
changes of  reporters,  scholars,  scientists  and 
cultural  performers. 

The  regularlzatlon  of  postal  and  telecom- 
munication problems. 

The  Improvement  of  trade  relations  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Mainland  China,  Including 
the  mutual  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade. 

The  subject  of  Mainland  Chinese  participa- 
tion m  the  United  Nations  and  other  Inter- 
national bodies  on  terms  that  would  not 
exclude-tbe  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa. 
-  The*  -approach  I  am  proposing  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  But  It  Is  also 
In  the  Interest  of  Mainland  China.  It  Is  time 
that  both  the  Americans  and  the  Mainland 
Chinese  recognized  that  they  have  a  mutual 
Interest  in,  and  a  mutual  responsibility  for, 
peace  and  stability  In  the  Western  Pacific 
area. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  this  approach 
would  have  a  broad  appeal  internationally 
and  would  be  supported  by  our  allies  and 
others  in  the  Asia-Pacific  area.  In  effect,  we 
would  be  signaling  the  United  States  will- 
ingness to  explore  with  Mainland  China  di- 
rectly and  with  greater  concreteness  than 
before  the  possibilities  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Western  Pacific. 

In  recent  months,  significant  steps  have 
been  taken  to  start  winding  down  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  to  reduce  American  casualties. 
We  are  all  Intensely  concerned  that  progress 
toward  peace  In  Vietnam  be  continued  in 
the  months  ahead.  The  question  at  Issue  in 
the  debate  over  Vietnam  Is  not  whether  to 
.end  the  Vietnam  war.  Everyone  I  know  wants 
to  do  that.  The  question  is  how  to  do  it? 

Many  Americans  are  now  preoccupied  with 
the  problem  of  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  But 
we  have  to  be  concerned  with  more  than 
that.  We  have  to  be  concerned  with  the  kind 
of  world  we  will  be  living  In  after  we  have 
withdrawn  and  with  the  effect  of  how  we 
withdraw  on  our  ability  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  post-Vietnam  world. 

As  I  see  it,  American  disengagement  from 
Vietnam  must  be  phased  and  orderly,  or  our 
foreign  policy  problems  will  become  more 
difficult  and  more  unmanageable  than  ever. 

A  precipitous  withdrawal,  a  disorganized 
and  haphazard  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
calcitrance we  h£cve  met  at  the  negotiating 
table  in  Paris,  would  have  fateful  conse- 
quences for  the  future  of  this  nation  and  of 
individual  liberty.  President  Nixon  described 
those  consequences  in  his  speech  this  week. 
Our  adversaries  would  figure  they  have  us 
on  the  run,  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  advantage  of  it  by  pushing  their  luck 
in  other  trouble  spots  in  Asia,  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  Europe.  A  hasty  retreat  In  Viet- 
nam would  disconcert  and  destabilize  other 
countries  to  which  we  have  made  commit- 
ments—  for  example.  South  Korea,  the  Phil- 
ippines. Japan,  not  to  mention  our  partners 
In  NATO.  And  a  disorderly  withdrawal  would 
not  bring  peace  in  Vietnam.  Fighting,  doubt- 
less bloodier  than  we  have  yet  seen,  would 
go  on  and  on. 

The  key  to  peace  In  Vietnam  Is  a  care'ul, 
deliberate  and  phased  replacement  of  U.S. 
troops  by  those  In  the  Army  of  the  Republic 


of  Vietnam.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
better  prepared  today  to  defend  themselves. 
It  Is  because  we  have  secured  for  them  time 
In  which  to  build  a  trained  and  organized 
and  equipped  self-defense  force  with  which 
to  meet  the  challenge  from  the  North. 

In  spite  of  our  beet  efforts,  of  course,  we 
cannot,  from  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
guarantee  the  future  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  What  we  can  and  should  do  is  ev- 
erything possible  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  leave  In  the  hands  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  the.  capacity  to  determine 
their  own  future,  In  "short,  self-determina- 
tion. 


IDAHO  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  NOT  SI- 
LENT ABOUT  OUR  VIETNAM  POL- 
ICY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 3  of  this  year,  the  President  in- 
troduced a  new  entity  into  American 
politics.  By  invoking  tlie  silent  major- 
ity— a  group  which  would,  presumably, 
disappear  in  the  very  act  of  asserting 
itself— the  President  sought  acceptance 
for  his  policy  of  "Vietnamizing"  the  war. 

A  number  of  Idaho  newspapers  have 
commented  editorially  on  the  President's 
speech.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  highly  perceptive  editorials  from 
the  Idaho  press  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Enmiett  (Idaho)  Messenger-Index 

Nov.  6.  1969] 

DrrmuBK 

An  unprecedented  publicity  buildup  ex- 
tending over  several  weeks  In  advance  of 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  Monday 
night  had  created  a  sense  of  high  anticipa- 
tion throughout  the  nation  and  throughout 
the  world.  People  had  come  to  believe,  or 
half  hope  and  half  believe,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  come  up  with  some  master  stroke 
of  genius  that  would  point  the  way  out  of 
the  long  and  weary  war. 

The  President  in  essence  said  three  things, 
all  of  which  have  been  said  before. 

1.  He  said  all  efforts  at  negotiation — pub- 
lic, private  and  secret — have  been  com- 
pletely fruitless.  He  Indicated  little  confi- 
dence m  future  negotiations. 

2.  He  said  the  United  States  will  not  make 
precipitate  withdrawal,  leaving  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  Saigon  government  defense- 
less against  the  blood  bath  that  would  be 
siwe  to  follow. 

3.  He  said  the  United  States  will  with- 
draw on  an  orderly  and  flexible,  but  un- 
announced, timetable  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese become  strong  enough  to  defend 
themselves.  The  timetable,  he  indicated,  will 
be  controlled  in  part  by  the  level  of  enemy 
activity  and  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  be  trained  and 
equipped  to  do  their  own  fighting. 

That,  said  President  Nixon,  Is  the  solution 
for  ending  the  war.  He  said  It  will  work. 

It  was  a  great  speech,  both  in  delivery  and 
In  clarification  of  official  U.S.  policy. 

By  implication.  It  eloquently  expressed 
three  additional  points. 

1.  That  the  United  States  has  no  plan  and 
no  hope  for  defeating  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnam  in  battle. 

2.  That  the  United  States  has  no  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  or  forcing  a  change  in 
the  corrupt  Thleu-Ky  regime  In  Saigon. 

3.  That  the  process  of  disengagement 
might  be  very  slow  and  costly,  running  an 
indeterminate  number  of  years  Into  the  fu- 
ture. The  President  was  very  careful  In  ref- 
erences to  withdrawal  of  ground  combat 
forces,  with  no  reference  to  support  troops 
of  naval  and  air  power. 

Another  major  point  was  expressed  by  Im- 


plication more  eloquently  than  ever  before 
and  that  is  the  extreme  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity of  disengaging  from  a  war  that  the 
nation  cannot  win  and  will  not  lose. 

For  all  its  eloquence,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  omitted  the  overriding,  con- 
trolling element  in  the  war.  That  Is  the  view- 
point of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam 
and  the  world  powers  friendly  to  them. 

That  viewpoint  is  that  the  war  is  an  in- 
ternal struggle  of  liberation  that  eventually 
win  be  won,  at  any  cost  necessary,  and 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  foreign  aggres- 
sor. The  President  and  his  advisers  have 
spoken  brilliantly  of  what  the  United  States 
win,  and  will  not,  do.  They  have  faUed  miser- 
ably In  their  unspoken  analysis  of  what  the 
enemy  will  do. 

They  have  underestimated  tragically  the 
tenacity  of  an  enemy  that  will  fight  endlessly 
against  all  odds  for  what  they  believe  is 
right  and  Just.  They  have  underestimated  the 
continuing  exploitation  by  Russia  and  China 
of  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  embarrass 
and  hurt  the  United  States.  It  is  naive  in- 
deed to  think  that  Russia  wlU  let  the  South 
Vietnamese  win  when  and  If  the  United 
States  completes  the  phased  withdrawal 
promised  by  the  President. 

So  President  Nixon's  much-heralded  speech 
m  the  end  win  please  none  except  North 
Vietnam  and  Russia,  who  can  bide  their 
time  until  their  day  win  come.  It  will  dis- 
please those  who  persist  In  the  belief  that 
this  nation  can  and  should  win  Its  war  In 
Vietnam.  It  will  displease  those  who  believe 
the  United  States  was  wrong  In  ever  going 
to  Vietnam  In  the  first  place  and  compounds 
the  wrong  every  day  It  remains  there. 

The  very  least  the  President  could  have 
done  in  his  speech  would  be  to  pledge  aid  and 
support  for  the  establishment  of  a  represent- 
ative government  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
Thleu-Ky  regime  Is  the  enemy  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  no  less  than  the  Viet 
Cong,  as  were  the  military  dictatorships  we 
sponsored  and  supported  before  it. 

So  what  Indeed  will  the  VC,  North  Vietnam 
and  Russia  do  now  that  the  United  States  is 
definitely  committed  to  pull  out  at  some 
unspecified  time  In  the  future? 
Two  Immediate  options  are  open  to  them. 
They  can  sustain  and  perhaps  even  Inten- 
sify the  military  pressure  In  the  hope  that 
the  unceasing  cost  and  highest  possible 
American  casualties  will  spawn  really  serious 
disorders  In  the  United  States. 

Or  more  probably,  they  can  reduce  the 
level  of  hostilities,  thus  hastening  the  Amer- 
lean  disengagement  while  they  gather  their 
forces  and  plan  for  the  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam  at  an  appropriate  time. 

The  eventual  outcome  will  be  the  sarhe. 
The  unknown  is  when. 

When  this  era  Is  studied  in  the  history 
books  of  the  future,  It  will  be  recorded  that 
the  United  States  destroyed  South  Vietnam, 
and  perhape  other  areas  of  southeast  Asia  as 
well,  by  sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops  to  their  defense — by  making  an  Amer- 
ican war  on  the  Asian  mainland.  No  more 
tragic  blunder  has  ever  befallen  this  nation. 
As  was  pro-sed  in  Indonesia,  and  as  would 
be  proved  laThailand  and  Malaysia  If  left 
to  their  owii  devices,  these  nations  could 
work  out  their  own  destinies  were  it  not 
for  the  pauperization  of  spirit  imposed  by 
a  foreign  power  assuming  their  own  respon- 
slblUtles. 

President  Nixon  did  not  start  the  Vietnam 
war,  but  he  and  most  other  Americans  sup- 
ported it  from  the  start.  It  Is  the  President's 
personal  tragedy,  and  the  nation's  tragedy 
as  well,  that  there  Is  no  reaUy  satisfactory 
way  to  end  it. 

Americanization  of  the  Vietnam  struggle 
was  a  mistake  from  the  start,  a  terrible  mis- 
take. It  still  is.  The  damage  is  irrevocable. 
The  wounds  cannot  begin  to  heal  until  it 
is  over  and  done. 

President  Nixon  should  withdraw  uncon- 
dltlonaUy  and  immediately.  It  Is  the  only 


wav  to  salvage  national  pride  and  pave  the 
wa?  forlreaSr  world  order.  The  withdrawal 
should  ^  as  rapid  as  logistics  and  the  physl- 
Srprote^tton  of  the  last  contingents  to  leave 
will  permit.      • 

I  Prom  the  intermountaln-Observer, 
Nov.  8,  19691 

NiXON    SPEAKS    PROM    JOHNSON'S    SCRIPT 

The  failure  of  Lyndon  Johnson  "  P^*^ 
dent  was  a  failure  to  be  »^°"f *  ^^^"^.^ 
constituents.  There  are  complex  and  elabo- 
rate reasons  for  that  failure,  but  the  point 
Is  thax  he  did  fail  in  this  respect  and  that 
M  a  consequence  the  nation  became  divided 
and  severe  damage  was  done. 
'^Richard  Nlxo^ls  probably  acting  for  differ- 
«nt  reasons  but  he  is  acting  In  the  same 
way-  hTls  l^lng  less  than  candid  less  than 
hon«t    with   his   constituents.   The    results 

'^^rhls'mSantlclpated  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  the  president  fell  back  on  the  ^an^ 
rupt  excuses  of  the  Johnson  ycai^the  cUtto 
that  we  cannot  let  people  f^^  .^J^'^l 
defeated  In  Vietnam.  In  point  o*  /"^/'^ 
have  been  defeated  In  Vietnam,  If  defeat 
fs  defi^  as  a  failure  to  o»>taln  our  o^J^^ 
tives-  the  smart  move  now  Is  to  cut  our 
lc^«,  get  out  before  much  more  blood  Is 

^'^we  atcree  with  the  President  that  a  preclpl- 
taJ^^Xdra'w'al  would  cause  more  bloodshed 
than  It  wovUd  prevent,  and  so  a  certain 
amount  of  delay  is  acceptable  proj^ded«i^ 
delay  is  not  indefinite  and  the  withdraw^ 
continues  at  a  rapid  rate.  There  Is  11"\«  " 
^y  excuse  to  still  be  m  Vietnam  when  1971 

•^  wfare   convinced   that   President  NUon 
made  up  his  mind  as  long  ago  as  last  «P'^8 
To  withdraw  all  our  forces  step  by  step.  His 
mistake  was  that  he  did  not  announce  this 
mtentlon  to  the  world.  If  he  now  continues 
thl!  Dlan  It  win  appear  that  he  was  pushed 
X  S  by  thi  Vlefn'km  Moratorlmn  demon- 
strators    and  the  reaction  will  be  bad.  And 
U  he  comes  to  beUeve  his  own  rhetoric  and 
faiU  to  withdraw,  the  meaningless  violence 
will  go  o^and  on,  and  the  division  In  Ameri- 
ca win  become  worse  and  worse.  .._.,. 
Mr.  Nixon  not  only  read  from  one  °i}f^l 
old  speeches:  he  also  fell  back  on  one  of  his 
own  worst  old  vices:  he  talked  out  of  both 
swes  of  his  mouth.  At  one  POlnt  he  could 
say  that  he  would  not  break  faith  with    the 
silent  majority"  which  supports  his  poU^ 
of  letting  the  war  drag  on.  Yet  at  another 
w)im  he  could  say  that  the  easy  political 
^u"se  would  have  been  to  withdraw  Imm^- 
dlatelv  when  he  first  became  President.  He 
dd  not  explain  how  Immediate  wlth^awa 
and  continued  war  can  both  be  the  will  of 
the  people— nor  did  he  say  why  it  Is  dis- 
honorable  to  follow  the  popular  course  In 
January,  but  honorable  to  follow  the  popu- 
lar  course   In  November. 

For  the  sake  of  peace,  Mr.  Nixon  should 
probably  be  permitted  his  secrecy.  hU  double- 
?alk,  and  his  pretense.  Just  so  long  as  he  gets 
the  troops  out  of  the  war.  But  It  would  be 
useful  If  he  could  and  would  do  something 
along  the  way  to  heal  the  national  split;  If 
he  could,  for  example,  more  forcefully  and  In 
his  own  name  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  the 
Moratorium  backers  are  making  for  peace. 
President  Nixon  puUed  the  rug  out  from 
under  his  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  in  order  to  please  a  pressure  group 
as  small  as  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Surely  he  could  do  the  same  thing  to  a 
lesser  man-Splro  Agnew-ln  order  to  plewe 
a  larger  and  more  responsible  group— the 
Moratorium  demonstrators. 

(From  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une. Nov.  4,  19691 

A    JINGOISTIC     UNH-ATERAL     WtrHDRAWAL 

President  Nixon's  address  to  the  nation 
last  night  OD  the  Vietnam  war  produced  little 
more  than  a  restatement  of  his  existing  plan 


for   ending  the   conflict  on  hU  own  time 

schedule.  .  ..„_- 

There  were  no  breakthroughs,  no  surprUes 
and  no  hope  for  a  dramatic  and  sudden  con- 
elusion.  But  the  speech  was  a  masterful  and 
probably  successful  political  performance 
calculated  to  invigorate  American  faith  In 
his  role  as  commander-in-chief,  regain  con- 
trol of  the  nation  and  snatch  the  Initiative 
from  those  who  would  have  peace  tomorrow 
at  any  price.  He  may  have  bought  some  tlme^ 
Domestically,  his  remarks  were  a  mixture 
of  the  responsible  and  the  l"e«P°n8ible^ 

The  address  was  responsible  to  the  extent 
that  It  laid  out  coherently  what  his  policy 
is  It  communicated.  Some  of  the  speakers 
who  addressed  Moratorium  Day  audiences 
across  the  nation  Oct.  16  criticized  the 
President  for  nbt  taking  steps  he  had  already 
taken.  The  blame  for  those  Incidents  must  be 
shared  by  the  speakers  In  question  and  by 
Mr.  Nixon  for  falUng  to  make  his  posjtton 
clear  enough  to  compromise  the  credlbinty 
of  critics  who  don't  do  their  homework. 

After  his  address  of  last  night  there  can 
now  be  no  mistaking  the  Presidents  posi- 
tion Agree  or  not,  it  Is  clear  what  iSJ.  Nixon 
intends  to  do.  He  should  report  to  the  peo- 

Dle  more  often.  ^ 

But  the  President  courted  a  rash  response 
in  canine  for  a  specific  strain  of  emotional 
support  that  can  only  intensify,  rather  than 
quiet,  the  screaming  of  political  factions  and 
parochial  generations  against  one  anottxer 

in  one  breath  he  differed  with  his  immod- 
erate vice  president  in  conceding  the  n- 
^Ity  and  national  devotion  of  his  critics. 
^  Nixon  acknowledged  that  •honest  and 
patriotic  Americans"  have  differed  with  ad- 
ministration policy.  He  even  declared  his  re- 
^t  for  the  "Idealism"  of  the  young  who 
h^e  led  the  attack  on  his  war  Pasture. 

But  m  the  next  breath  he  urged  Americans 
to  be  united  for  peace  and  •against  defeat 
He  said  "only  Americans"  can  defeat  and  hu- 
miliate this  nation,  not  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  Viet  Cong.  And  he  called  for 
^t^  silent  majority"  to  help  win  the  peace 
and  avert  the  defeat  by  making  their  sentl- 

"^T^  tone*was  temperate.  The  message  wm 
infiammatory.  It  amounted  to  an  invitation 
to  the  nuts  on  the  right  to  meet  the  nuts  on 
the  left  m  the  streets.  The  President  cannot 
have  faned  to  realize  that  his  renmrks 
amount  to  urging  simultaneous  counterdem- 
onstratlons  against  the  second  Moratorium 
Nov.  14-15.  ^^. 

It's  a  free  country,  and  everyone  can  speak 
his  mind  for  or  against  the  war.  but  the 
juxtaposition  of  Mr.  Nixon's  words  Invite  a 
ipeclfiTreEponse  to  a  specific  opinion  on  a 
sneclfic  day.  The  President  is  not  a  man  who 
Sd  knowingly  foster  political  street  bat- 
tles but  in  asking  "the  sUent  majority  to 
make  their  sentiments  known,  he  naively  set 
the  stage  for  a  Nov.  14-15  confilct. 

Since  the  speech  covered  no  new  ground 
Its  style  and  strategy  seem  more  significant 
than  Its  reiterated  message.  But  the  message 
though  repetitive,  was  plain  for  the  first 
tfme^And  while  the  hawks  are  girding  for  the 
opportunity  to  put  the  P««^f'»*»'tL! '°  *^„!,'' 
pla^,  the  doves  should  not  lose  sight  of  one 
encouraging  aspect  of  the  policy  Mr.  Nixon 
enunciated  last  night  more  clearly  than  he 

has  before :  ..       j    „^ 

Whether  It  Is  fast  enough  or  based  on 
sound  reasons,  the  fact  Is  that  the  President 
U  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam.  While  there 
was  some  vague  threats  of  counterescalation, 
The  President  said,  virtually,  that  he  wlU 
end  the  war  no  matter  what  the  bther  s  de 
does.  He  described  a  blank  wall  on  the  dip- 
lomatic front,  offered  no  hope  that  Itonol 
win  become  more  reasonable  and  stUl  went 
on  to  say  that  he  wlU  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  "regardless  of  what  happens  on  the  dip- 
lomatic front." 

He  described  the  operation  In  Jingoistic 
euphemisms,  but  what  his  plan  amounte  to 
U  CSng  tke  war  over  to  the  South  Viet- 


namese  whether  the  South  Vietnamese  want 
ItTr  not.  only  the  pace  of  Amerl^n^th- 
drawal,  not  the  Intention,  can  be  affected  by 
developments  at  the  peace  table  and  on  the 

''It'tf  one  thing  for  the  dov^  to  complain 
that  Mr.  Nixon  clings  to  the  d<»nlno."ieory 
slogans  of  the  Johnson  administration^  It  is 
another  to  contend  Inaccurately  that  his  ap- 
nroach  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Johnsons. 
'^Clearly  his  policy  is  to  extract  America  soon 
from  the  war  and  caU  It  a  victory.  That  d«- 
rers  only  semantlcally  and  In  pace  Irom  the 
dove  p<»ltlon  of  extracting  Ajn«r leans  f^m 
the  waTlmmedlately  and  calling  It  a  sober- 
ing   experience.    Unlike    Mr.    Johnson,    »ft. 
Nixon  is  ending  the  war,  albeit  at  a  speed 
consistent  with  his  own  political  irnage  and 
with  occasional  overtones  of  the  Old  Nixon 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  steadfastly  following  a  policy 
of  unilateral  withdrawal  while  calling  It  by 
other  names  and  pretending  to  reject  that 

course.  ,»  ■_ 

Ending  the  war  Is  the  correct  course.  It  is 
what  hlf  critics  wants  and  It  will  conclude 
this  bloody  business  quite  soon.  Nothing  can 
alter  the  course  If  tiie  peace  movement  can 
exercise  the  good  sense  not  to  g»'e  Mr.  Nixon 
too  many  Agnewish  lumps  as  he  grimiy 
^sThU  nation  to  something  finer  than 
meddling  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  cor- 
rupt land  whose  most  sinister  elements  never 
were  a  real  threat  to  the  United  States. 


YOUNG  DETROIT  MUSICIAN  WINS 
ACCLAIM  IN  ITALY 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  invite  attention  to  the  latest 
chapter  in  the  success  stoi-y  of  a  re- 
markable yoimg  Detroiter. 

Mr  James  Frazier,  though  still  not 
30  years  of  age,  has  won  international 
acclaim  for  his  contributions  in  the  field 
of  fine  music. 

Two  weeks  ago,  this  brilUant  young 
man  became  the  first  American  to  win 
the  coveted  Cantelli  prize  at  the  La  Scaia 
Opera  House  in  Milan,  Italy.  The  prize, 
which  is  awarded  to  promising  conduc- 
tors of  symphonic  music,  was  established 
in  the  name  of  a  protege  of  Toscanlni. 
Guido  Cantelli,  who  died  in  a  1956  air- 
plane crash.  , 
Mr  Frazier's  achievement  is  notable 
from  many  standpoints,  one  of  which  is 
that  he  is  an  American  who  happens  to 

America  has  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  young  maestro. 

I  am  sure  we  will  be  hearing  much 
more  of  him  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr  President,  an  article  about  Mr. 
Frazier.  written  by  John  Askins,  was 
published  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
Sunday,  November  23,  1989. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

BLACK  Maestro  Ends  Long  Trek  to  Podium 
(By  John  Askins) 
The  workers  at  Milana  La  Scala  called  out 
in  lUllan,  "Good  morning,  Maestro,"  and 
bowed  deferentially.  It  puzzled  the  handful 
of  American  tourists  standing  around. 

Whv  were  the  doormen  and  so  forth  being 
so  you  know,  emotional  about  this  young 
black  guy,  they  asked  each  other.  _„„„^ 
It  didn't  bother  James  Frazier  though. 
Hardly  anybody  knew  even  who  he  was  in 
Detroit,  his  home  town;  he  certainly  didn  t 
expect  Americans  to  recognize  him  now  In 
another  country.  r'ont.m 

Besides,   he    haa    Just   won   the   CantelU 
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Prize  the  day  before,  and  nothing  could  get 
under  his  skin.  And  tomorrow  night,  be  would 
be  standing  at  the  La  Scala  podium,  his 
baton  upraised,  an  expectant  hush  behind 
him,  and  he  had  a  lot  to  think  about. 
La  Scala  audiences  are  among  the  toughest 
In  the  world. 

So  he  smiled  and  said,  "Buon  glorno"  In 
his  broken  Italian  and  went  In  to  rehearse 
the  orchestra.  One  thing  at  a  time. 

When  Prazler  made  his  debut  with  the 
Detroit  Symphony  In  19S4.  he  gave  himself 
five  years  to  get  somewhere  In  the  music 
world. 

"If  I  hadn't  made  It  by  the  time  I  was  30," 
he  says  now,  "I  was  gonna  go  back  to  medical 
school.  I  dldnt  want  to  be  36,  40,  50  and 
still,  you  know,  making  It." 

Last  week,  at  29 <4,  he  won  the  prestigious 
CanteUl  Prize  and  the  Important  agents 
began  taking  a  serious  Interest  In  him  for  the 
first  time.  It  won't  be  automatic,  but  his 
future  looks  bright. 

"It  was  Just  a  combination  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,"  he  said  later  In  his  quiet, 
polite  way.  Then  he  broke  Into  a  wide  grin. 
"But  I  Just  got  in  under  the  wire,  didn't  I? 
I'll  be  30  in  May." 

Prazler  started  his  music  career  at  the  age 
of  S  ,when  he  began  taking  piano  lessons  at 
the  Detroit  Conservatory. 
.  He  uerformed  at  school  and  in  churches 
around  Detroit  all  during  his  childhood  and 
at  14  took  over  as  choir  director  at  People's 
Community  Church.  After  graduating  from 
Northwestern  High  School  he  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  planning  to  get  a 
degree  in  mxislc. 

But  he  became  discouraged  about  his  fu- 
ture as  a  serious  black  musician  in  the 
mostly  white  world  of  classical  music,  so 
he  decided  to  become  a  physician.  He  grad- 
uated from  Wayne  State  with  a  chemistry 
degree,  applied  to  Howard  Medical  University 
School  and  was  accepted. 

Fortunately,  before  he  left  for  Howard  one 
of  bis  former  music  teachers  came  down 
from  Ann  Arbor  to  hear  a  performance  at 
People's  Community  Church  featuring  the 
great  black  singer  William  Warfleld,  with 
Prazler  directing  the  orchestra. 

The  teacher  iirged  Prazler  to  reconsldw 
his  decision  to  abandon  music  and  convinced 
him  to  enter  a  conducting  competition  in 
Liverpool,  England.  Prazler  didn't  win  but  he 
received  a  special  award  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing him  to  continue  his  training. 

When  he  returned  to  America,  the  teacher 
got  him  accepted  at  the  Interlochen  summer 
miialc  camp,  where  he  worked  with  an  assist- 
ant to  Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  assistant  sent  him  to  Ormandy,  who 
listened  to  him  conduct  and  then  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  letter  praising  Prazier's  ability, 
a  rare  gesture. 

The  award  and  the  letter,  coupled  with  a 
good  deal  of  persuading  by  People's  Com- 
munity Church  fathers,  convinced  the  De- 
troit Symphony  to  give  Prazler  a  chance.  But 
his  debut  came  during  the  1964  newspaper 
strike  and  attracted  little  public  notice. 

Prazler  went  back  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  got  a  master's  degree  in  music. 
He  taught  for  a  couple  of  years,  waiting  for 
something  to  happen.  He  attempted  interna- 
tional competitions  from  time  to  time  with 
only  modest  success. 

"I  had  all  these  hangups  that  were  bother- 
ing me,"  he  explains.  "I  was  very  reluctant 
to  go  Into  the  Bfllan  competition  because  I 
felt.  'Well,  maybe  I  don't  have  the  abUlty.' 
But  I  finally  decided  it  was  the  hangups  that 
were  inhibiting  me,  and  so  I  put  them  out  of 
my  mind  and  went  to  Milan.  Fortunately,  I 
won." 

But  it  was  more  than  good  luck.  There 
were  42  contestants  for  the  CanteUl  Prize, 
established  in  the  name  of  a  brilliant  yoimg 
composer  and  conductor,  Ouldo  CanteUl,  who 
died  in  1956  airplane  crash  fiying  from  Italy 


to  New  York  to  conduct  the  New  Tork  Phil- 
harmonic. CanteUl  was  a  protege  of  Artiiro 
Toecanlnl. 

Prazler  and  11  other*  were  picked  as  semi- 
finalists.  The  semi-final  competition  re- 
quired ecush  contestant  to  r^earse  and  di- 
rect the  La  Scala  orchestra  In  any  one  of  the 
eight  movements  from  two  Beethoven 
symphonies. 

As  one  of  three  who  survived  that  trial, 
Prazler  waa  put  to  a  two-part  test:  Plrst, 
conduct  Brahm's  "Tragic  Overture;"  second, 
conduct  any  one  of. four  works  chosen  by 
the  Judging  committee.  Prazler  picked 
Ravel's  "DaphnU  and  Chloe,"  a  personal 
favorite. 

His  victory  was  a  combination  of  talent, 
exhaustive  preparation  and  careful  strategy. 
He  went  over  the  music  In  advance  until  he 
knew  every  piece  by  heart.  "Just  like  study- 
ing for  a  test,"  he  explained  blithely. 

He  tried  to  anticipate  parts  of  the  scores 
that  would  be  likely  to  cause  orchestral  prob- 
lems— and  he  tried  to  "psyche"  the  Judges. 
"I  knew  they  would  be  looking  for  someone 
who  could  make  the  audience  respond,  so 
I  thought  I  would  make  my  fortes  LOUD, 
for  instance." 

The  orchestra  members  voted  for  him 
76-9.  The  orchestra  gets  only  one  vote  In 
the  Judging,  but  its  favorite  obviously  has 
a  bit  of  an  edge.  After  a  prolonged  debate 
(one  of  the  Judges  was  strongly  pro-Italy, 
and  the  other  two  finalists  were  Italian), 
Prazler  was  named  n  Vincitore,  the  winner. 

He  believes  his  work  with  the  Brahms  sym- 
phony made  the  difference.  "A  lot  of  times 
there  were  places  where  the  woodwinds  had 
important  parts  and  I  made  them  play  con- 
trary to  what  the  score  said.  The  score  would 
say  'soft,'  meaning  soft  for  everybody,  but  a 
flute  can't  be  soft  and  be  heard  against  20 
violins  playing  soft,  so  you  have  to  tell  them 
to  play  loud. 

"I  don't  call  things  like  that  Innovations, 
Just  things  that  are  rarely  done  by  a  large 
niunber  of  conductors.  The  average  con- 
ductor underplays  a  lot  of  times." 

Prazler  is  not  reluctant  to  talk  about  the 
special  problems  of  a  black  conductor,  but 
he  is  not  bitter  about  them — now. 

"The  big  problem  is  that  there's  such  a 
schism  between  the  black  and  white  com- 
munities. When  I  was  11  or  12  I  was  playing 
in  a  lot  of  the  churches  around  Detroit  und 
a  lot  of  Negroes  knew  it  but  not  many  whites. 

"At  the  same  time  there  were  white  kids 
who  played  piano — some  not  as  well,  some 
better  probably — and  they  got  more  exposure, 
got  chances  to  play  with  the  symphony  when 
they  were  13  or  14,  mainly  because  they  were 
known  in  the  white  community.  I  was  an  un- 
known quantity  until  my  early  208. 

"Then  I  think  you  have  to  prove  yourself 
more  than  the  average  white  conductor.  Peo- 
ple wonder,  'What  kind  of  a  musician  Is  he, 
is  he  all  talent  and  emotion?'  They  refuse  to 
accept  the  possibility  that  you  may  be  quite 
scholarly,  because  we  as  a  people  are  not 
accepted  as  being  intellectually  astute. 

"The  big  difficulty  is  getting  your  foot  in 
the  door  so  you  can  prove  yourself.  It's  dif- 
ficult for  white  conductors  too,  but  it's  more 
difficult  for  Negroes,  I  think." 

He  says  he  would  like  to  help  create  more 
opportunities  for  black  people  In  mualc.  "I 
wouldn't  have  made  It  this  far  without  the 
support  of  the  black  community,"  he 
declares. 

The  next  step  for  Prazler  vdU  be  building 
a  reputation  by  making  a  lot  of  appearances 
as  a  guest  conductor  around  the  co\intry. 
With  the  CantelU  Prize  and  a  top  agent, 
that  should  be  no  problem. 

As  the  winner  of  the  competition,  Fnalet 
was  required  to  conduct  before  a  Uve  audi- 
ence at  La  Scala  two  days  later.  How  did  he 
feel.  Just  before  raising  his  baton  for  the 
opening  notes  of  Beethoven's  Seventh? 

"Well,  my  first  night  in  Mllano,  the  orches- 
tra was  performing.  I  knew  I  would  be  con- 


ducting this  orcheetra  In  the  competition,  so 
I  thought  I'd  go  hear  them.  I  went  up  In  the 
last  gaUery  and  listened." 

"So  when  I  walked  out  on  the  stage,  i 
thought,  'A  week  ago  tonight  I  was  sitting  up 
there  In  the  last  gaUery  and  now  here  I  am 
on  the  podliun.'  And  I  Just  felt  all  of  a  sud- 
den as  if  I  had  grown  wings  and  flown  down, 
somehow,  with  no  time  In  between. 

"I  dldnt  have  any  fear;  those  bugs  were 
out  of  me  a  long  time  ago. 

"And  despite  what  I  caU  my  disappoint- 
ments, I've  had  a  lot  of  dreams  come  true.  So 
I  was  thinking,  'God,  how  many  people  ever 
Uve  to  see  their  dreams  realized?'  I  sorts 
think  now  that  even  if  nothing  else  ever  hap- 
pens, I  wouldn't  feel  so  badily.  But  maybe  I 
dont  mean  that,  maybe  I'm  Just  talking." 

That  should  be  the  least  of  his  worries. 
During  the  La  Scala  performance,  the  audi- 
ence began  breaking  into  applause  between 
movements,  which  is  unheard  of.  At  the  end 
there  were  nine  curtain  calls  and  shouts  of 
"Bis!  Bis  I",  which  means  "More!" 

But  Prazler  dldnt  know  that  much 
Italian — he  thought  they  vrould  be  shouting, 
"Encore,"  Uke  Americans,  If  they  wanted 
more — so  there  were  no  encores. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
IS  NO.  1 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 13,  the  No.  1  small  college  team 
in  the  Nation,  the  North  Dakota  State 
University  Bison,  will  meet  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  in  the  Camellia  Bowl  at 
Sacramento,  Calif.  The  majority  leader 
had  something  to  say  about  the  game  as 
reported  in  an  article  by  Ed  Kolpack  of 
the  Forum,  published  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dk&k  Senator  Bxthoick,   Yottmg;    NDSU  in 
Bowl  Oaick  Too 

(By  Ed  Kolpack) 

An  open  letter  to  Quentln  N.  Burdlck  and 
MUton  R.  Young,  North  Dakota  senators  in 
Washington: 

Gentlemen,  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and 
North  Dakota  State  University's  football 
team  are  taking  a  beating  from  one  of  your 
peers.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  senator  from 
Montana,  may  not  be  the  Democratic  whip 
but  he  is  sure  whipping  up  a  lot  of  propa- 
ganda about  the  Montana  Grizzlies. 

As  you  know,  the  NDSU  Bison  will  play 
Montana  Dec.  13  In  the  Camellia  Bowl  at 
Sacramento,  Calif.  And  you  must  be  aware 
by  this  time  that  NDSU  Is  the  No.  1  College 
Division  football  team  In  the  nation.  Mon- 
tana is  only  No.  2. 

Last  week  Mr.  Mansfield  made  the  national 
news  wires  when  he  asked  for  Montana's 
scores  this  season  so  he  could  tell  the  whole 
Senate  how  great  the  Grizzlies  are. 

I  didn't  notice  either  of  you  gentlemen 
asking  for  equal  time  so  the  Senate  woiUd 
know  that  the  Bison  have  been  unbeaten 
the  last  three  seasons,  have  19  straight  vic- 
tories, won  six  straight  North  Central  Con- 
ference championships  and  are  playing  In 
their  fifth  bowl  game  In  the  last  six  years. 
Stuff  Uke  that. 

I  know  you  feUows  have  been  busy  with 
taxes  and  the  draft  and  Judge  Hajmsworth. 

But  what  really  hurt  was  the  report  Wed- 
nesday that  Mr.  Mansfield  had  invited  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  the  Camellia  Bowl.  My  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Young,  Is  this:  How  come  a  Demo- 
crat senator  (from  Montana  yet)  gets  to  In- 
vite a  Republican  president  to  a  bowl  game 
to  be  held  in  a  state  headed  by  a  RepubUcan 
governor? 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Now.  Mr.  Kolpack,  you 
cannot  criticize  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  trying.  When  you  are 
No.  2,  you  have  to  try.  Notwithstanding, 
Mr.  MANSFiEtD  Is  whistling  in  the  dark, 
because  North  Dakota  State  University 
has  one  of  the  greatest  teams  of  all  times, 
and  I  predict  that  the  University  of 
Montana  will  emerge  fnMn  the  Camellia 
Bowl  no  better  than  No.  2,  and  our  be- 
loved Mike  Mansfield  will  have  tried  In 
vain. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF    THE    ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROCESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  met  in  October  to  consider  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  relating  to  improve- 
ment of  the  administrative  process.  A 
brief  glance  at  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference  yields  some  suggestion  of 
the  breadth  of  its  activities,  ranging  from 
abolition  of  the  sovereign  immunity  doc- 
trine to  updating  the  subject  indexes  in 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  has  a  specific 
mandate  to  consider  recommendations 
of  the  conference  "with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  addiUonal  legislation  is 
required  to  provide  for  the  fair,  impar- 
tial, and  effective"  operation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  The  subcommittee 
will  certainly  examine  these  recommen- 
dations in  Ught  of  that  mandate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  recommendations  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Recommekdations  Adopted  bt  the  Adminis- 

TRATIVE  CONTERKNCE  OF  THE  UNnTD  STATES 

AT  Its  Thibd  Plenary  Session,  October  21- 
22,  1969,  Washington,  D.C. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    8 — STATOTORT    RXFORK 
OF  THE   SOVEREIGN   IMMtJNITT   DOCTRINE 


The  technical  legal  defense  of  sovereign 
immunity,  which  the  Government  may  stUl 
vise  m  some  instances  to  block  suits  against 
it  by  Its  citizens  regardless  of  the  merit  of 
their  claims,  has  become  In  large  measiire 
unacceptable.  Many  years  ago  the  United 
States  by  statute  accepted  legal  responsibil- 
ity for  contractual  llabUity  and  for  various 
types  of  misconduct  by  its  employees.  The 
"doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity"  should  be 
similarly  limited  where  it  blocks  the  right  of 
citizens  to  challenge  in  courts  the  legaUty 
of  acts  of  governmental  administrators.  To 
this  end  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
should  be  amended. 

RecomTnendation 
1    Section  702  of  title  6.  United  States  Code 
(formerly  section  10(a)   of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act) ,  should  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 

"AJi  action  In  a  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  other  than  money  damages  and 
stating  a  claim  that  an  agency  or  an  officer 
or  employee  thereof  acted  or  faUed  to  act  in 
an  official  capacity  or  under  color  of  legal 
authMlty  shaU  not  be  dismissed  nor  reUef 
therem  denied  on  the  ground  that  It  Is 
against  the  United  States  or  that  the  United 
States  Is  an  indispensable  party.  The  United 
States  may  be  named  as  a  defendant  In  any 
such  action,  and  a  Judgment  or  decree  may 
be  entered  agaUist  the  United  SUtes.  Nothing 
herein  (1)  affects  other  limitations  on  Judi- 
cial review  or  the  power  or  duty  of  the  court 


to  dismiss  any  action  or  deny  relief  on  any 
other  appropriate  legal  or  equitable  ground: 
or  (2)  confers  authority  to  grant  relief  U 
any  other  statute  that  grants  consent  to  siUt 
expressly  or  ImpUedly  forbids  the  reUef  which 
Is  sought." 

2.  Section  703  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  (formerly  section  10(b)  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act),  should  be 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  sentence 
after  the  first  full  sentence: 

"If  no  special  statutory  review  proceed- 
ing is  appUcable,  the  action  for  judicial  re- 
view may  be  brought  against  the  United 
States,  the  agency  by  Its  official  title,  or 
the  appropriate  officer." 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  10 — JtTDIClAI.  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  ORDERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  BOARD 

Recom  mendation 
The  orders  of  most  major  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  normally  become  en- 
forceable automatically  unless  challenged  in 
court.  The  statutory  requirement  that  an 
order  of  the  NLBB  can  be  made  effective 
only  by  affirmative  action  to  obtain  judicial 
confirmation  of  its  terms,  even  when  its  va- 
lidity is  wholly  uncontested,  is  contrary  to 
efficient  law  enforcement.  The  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  1961-62  urged  that  NLRB 
orders  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  Judicial 
review.  Uke  thoee  of  the  other  major  Inde- 
pendent administrative  agencies.  That  rec- 
ommendation remains  as  sound  today  as 
when  it  was  first  made.  The  present  prac- 
tice burdens  the  courts  with  unnecessary 
proceedings  whose  only  product  Is  delay 
rather  than  added  protection  against  lU- 
founded  action.  In  the  absence  of  any  chal- 
lenge after  due  notice  to  the  parties,  NLRB 
orders  should  be  enforceable  by  the  U.S. 
Courts  of  Appeals  virtthout  further  Inter- 
mediate steps. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.     11 ^PUBLICATION    OF    A 

"GUIDE  TO  FEDERAL  REPORTING   REaUIREMENTS." 

Popular  demand  for  the  official  index-di- 
gest entitled  "Guide  to  Record  Retention 
Requirements"  indicates  that  a  cwnpanlon 
piece  covering  the  matter  of  Federal  report- 
ing requirements  would  serve  a  pubUc  need. 
Recommendjotion 

1.  Each  agency  subject  to  Chapter  35, 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  entltied  Coor- 
dination of  Federal  Reporting  Services, 
should  make  separate  digests  of  and  citations 
to  each  statutory  provision  and  each  regu- 
latory provision  relied  upon  by  the  agency 
for  the  solicitation  of  information  as  con- 
templated by  Chapter  36. 

2.  After  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister should  prescribe  the  style,  coverage,  and 
submission  of  such  digests,  and  should  pub- 
lish the  overall  "Guide  to  Federal  Reporting 
Requirements"  in  the  Federal  Register  in  the 
same  manner  used  for  the  publication  of  the 
"Guide  to  Record  Retention  Requirements." 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  12 — ANALYTICAL  SUB- 
JECT-INDEXES TO  SELECTED  VOLUMES  OF  THE 
CODE  OF  FEDERAL   REGULATIONS 

Currentiy  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
is  updated  annually  by  the  issuance  of  some 
112  revised  books.  Many  of  these  books  are 
self-indexing.  The  usefulness  of  some  books 
may  be  greatly  impaired  by  the  lack  of  an 
analytical  subject  Index. 

Recommendation 

1.  Each  agency  contributing  substantially 
to  the  CFR  should  review  Its  materials  and 
(a)  determine  what  books  should  include  an 
analytical  subject  index,  and  (b)  arrange  for 
the  preparation  and  pubUcatton  of  requisite 
Indexes. 

2.  The  Office  of  the  Federal  RegUter  shoiUd 
review  proffered  Indexes  and  arrange  for  the 
publication  of  those  that  appear  to  l)e  pro- 
fessionally adequate. 


RECOMMENDATION  NO.  IS — ^ELIMIMATIOH  OF  BD- 
PLICATTVE  KRARINOS  IN  FAA  SAFCTY  DE- 
CERTIFICATION CASES 

Jtecommendatton 

The  Federal  Aviation  AdmlnUtrator  has 
authority  *b  revoke  or  suspend  the  licenses 
of  aviation  personnel  and  training  faculties, 
alrworthmess  certificates,  and  other  permits 
related  to  the  operation  of  aircraft.  Present 
procedures  contemplate  a  full  trial-type 
hearing.  If  one  Is  desired  by  the  respondent, 
before  the  Administrator  Issues  an  order  of 
suspension  or  revocation.  If  an  appeal  Is 
taken  from  that  order,  a  second  full  hearing 
is  afforded  by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  This  Is  wasteful  of  time  and 
personnel,  and  Is  unnecessary  as  a  protection 
of  affected  parties. 

In  order  to  expedite  proceedings  bearing 
directly  on  public  safety,  without  sacrificing 
the  Interests  of  Individual  respondents,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  should  dis- 
continue providing  hearings  In  the  nature  of 
trials  In  'certificate  actions."  This  will  not 
result  In  "punishment  before  trial,"  since  the 
effective  date  of  a  certificate  action  order  U 
invariably  postponed,  except  in  emergency 
situations,  pending  the  outcome  of  proceed- 
ings before  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 


RECOMMENDATION      NO.      14 COMPILATION      OF 

STATISTICS    ON    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEKDIN08 
BY  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AOENdES 

Oovemment  agencies  which  conduct 
formal  or  Informal  rulemaking  proceedings 
or  cases  of  adjudication  which  dlrecUy  fix 
the  rights  and  obUgations  of  private  persons 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  "proceedings")'  owe 
a  special  duty  to  the  individuals  affected  and 
to  the  general  public  to  manage  their  case- 
loads as  efficiently  as  possible,  to  eliminate 
inordinate  delays  In  the  conduct  of  proceed- 
ings, and  to  work  continuously  toward  Im- 
proving the  fairness,  effectiveness,  and  econ- 
omy of  their  procedures.  The  present  vol- 
ume of  Federal  administrative  proceedings  is 
so  great  that  much  of  the  basic  information 
needed  in  these  efforts  can  be  developed  in 
Intelligible  and  useful  form  only  through 
statistical  study.  The  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  comprehensive  statistics  on  Fed- 
eral agency  proceedings,  at  regular  intervals 
would — 

Provide  each  agency  with  Information  con- 
cerning Its  business  which  would  enable  it 
to  manage  Its  caseload  more  effectively. 

Augment  generally  the  information  con- 
cerning Its  activities  which  each  agency  must 
Ivimlsh  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  public. 

Afford  affected  parties  and  their  counsel 
a  better  understanding  of  the  administra- 
tive processes  which  determine  their  rights 
and  obligations,  and 

Provide  a  basis  for  specific  study  of  par- 
tlciUar  agency  procedures  by  the  agency  It- 
self, by  committees  of  Congress,  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
the  organized  bar,  research  scholars,  and 
other  Individuals  and  organizations,  public 
and  private.  Interested  m  Improving  the 
Federal  administrative  process. 
Recommendation 
1.  To  the  extent  deemed  usefiU  to  advance 
the  purposes  of  this  recommendation,  each 
Federal  administrative  agency  which  con- 
ducte  proceedings  (as  defined  above)  affect- 


>  The  agency  compilations  proposed  by  this 
recommendation  should  not  be  limited  to 
formal  proceedings,  or  Indeed  to  "proceed- 
ings" as  that  term  has  been  employed  in 
gathering  statistics  for  past  conferences  or 
Congressional  groups.  Rather,  agency  figures 
should  report  all  matters  directly  fixing  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  private 
Interests,  Including  the  routine  handUng  of 
applications  and  claims. 
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tag  private  persons"  rights,  privileges  or  ob- 
ligations, should  prepare  annual  statistical 
data  pertaining  to  those  proceedings,  to  be 
compiled  in  such  manner  and  presented  in 
such  publications  as  the  agency  considers 
appropriate. 

2.  These  sta  mistical  compilations  should 
list  the  kinds  ol  proceedings  pending  during 
the  year,  with  a  concise  yet  meaningful  de- 
scrlptton  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  each 
kind  of  proceeding  and  citations  for  the 
statutory  authority  under  which  the  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted,  and  the  sections  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  which  set 
forth  the  rules  of  practice  governing  each 
kind  of  proceeding. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  agency  efforts  that 
may  be  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  to  lessen  delays  In  adminis- 
trative proceedings,  the  statistical  compila- 
tion should  show  the  number  of  days  which 
elapsed  during  each  significant  step  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  concluded  during  the 
year. 

4.  In  designing  each  agency's  compila- 
tion, the  following  informat'.on,  together 
with  the  time-study  data  referred  to  In  3 
above,  should  be  considered  minimal: 

a.  the  number  of  proceedings  of  each  kind 
pendlBg-at  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
-  b.  th«-number  of  new  proceedings  filed  or 
otherwise  commenced  during  the  year; 

c.  the  number  of  proceedings  concluded 
during  the  year  and  the  manner  of  their 
disposition  (i.e..  by  settlement,  dismissal  on 
procedural  grounds,  decision  on  the  merits 
without  hearing,  final  decision  by  agency 
after  hearing,  and  an  examiner's  initial  de- 
cision, etc. ) ; 

d.  the  number  of  proceedings  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  year;  and 

e.  the  number  of  proceedings  concluded 
during  the  year  which  were  appealed  to  the 
courts. 

5.  Each  agency  should  periodically  analyse 
all  of  the  Information  thus  compiled  and 
shoiild  develop  Improved  techniques  fitted  to 
Its  particular  needs  to  reduce  delays  and  ex- 
pense and  otherwise  to  Improve  Its  adminis- 
trative processes.  A  copy  of  this  analysis 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

6.  In  presenting  Its  statistical  compilation, 
each  agency  should  summarize  this  analysis 
and  describe  the  specific  steps  It  has  taken 
toward  the  ends  referred  to  in  5  above. 

7.  Each  agency.  In  its  subsequent  com- 
pilations, should  follow  a  pattern  that  makes 
possible  a  comparison  of  data  with  corre- 
sponding data  for  earlier  periods,  thus  re- 
flecting changes  in  backlogs,  volumes,  and 
elapsed  times  and  providing  a  measwe  of 
the  agency's  experience  following  the  spe- 
cific actions  referred  to  In  6  above. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.     IS CONSIDERATION    OF 

ALTERNATIVES   IN    LICENSING    PROCEDURES 

Court  decisions,  notably  Scenic  Hudson 
Preservation  Conference  v.  FPC.'  have  empha- 
sized that  in  licensing  cases  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  must  explore  and  give 
proper  consideration  to  possible  alternatives 
to  the  specific  plan  proposed  by  the  appli- 
cant. This  principle  may  In  the  future  be 
applied  to  other  licensing  agencies.  Since 
the  range  of  possible  alternatives  In  any  case 
can  be  extensive  and  In  some  cases  virtually 
unbounded,  ways  must  be  sought  to  control 
the  scope  and  duration  of  licensing  proceed- 
ings vrlthin  manageable  limits  while  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  law. 
Recommendation 

E&ch  agency  which  Issues  licenses,  per- 
mits, or  other  forms  of  authorization,  should 
seek  to  create  procedures  fitting  Its  particular 
circumstances  which  will  assure  appropriate 


=>354  F.  2d  608  (2d  Clr.  1965),  cert  denied, 
384  U.S.  941  (1966).  See  also  Udall  v.  FPC, 
387  U.S.  428   (1967). 


consideration  of  alternatives,  where  neces- 
sary, and  at  the  same  time  will  permit  effec- 
tive administration  of  that  agency's  licensing 
functions. 

Because  the  various  agencies  must  deal  In 
their  licensing  procedures  with  many  diverse 
subject  matters,  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence cannot  specify  a  single  rule  and  pro- 
cedure for  achieving  this  objective.  Proce- 
dural techniques  which  experience  has  shown 
useful  m  analogous  situations  and  which  an 
agency  might  consider  Include:  (1)  guide- 
lines embodying  a  rule  of  reason  concerning 
the  number  and  character  of  alternatives  to 
be  considered  In  particular  types  of  cases; 

(2)  rules  providing  a  point  In  time  beyond 
which  the  issues  in  a  proceeding  will  not  be 
expanded  to  include  additional  alternatives 
except     under     compelling     circumstances; 

(3)  techniques,  such  as  prehearing  confer- 
ences and  the  filipg  of  testimony  In  wn*ten 
form  before  trial,  which  tend  to  promote 
early  Identification  of  Interested  parties  and 
Important  alternatives;  and  (4)  placing  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  party  or  other  person 
proposing  an  alternative  to  the  applicant's 
proposal  to  make  an  appropriate  threshold 
showing  that  the  alternative  deserves  the 
agency's  consideration. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  16 — ELIMINATION  OF 
CERTAIN  EXEMPTIONS  FROM  THE  APA  RULE- 
MAKING   REQtnREMENTS 

RecoTHmendation 

In  order  to  assure  that  Federal  agencies 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  Information  and 
opinion  that  can  be  supplied  by  persons 
whom  regulations  will  affect,  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  requires  that  the  pub- 
lic must  have  opportunity  to  participate  in 
rulemaking  proceeding.  The  procedures  to 
afisiure  this  opportunity  are  not  required  by 
law,  however,  when  rules  are  promulgated  in 
relation  to  "public  property,  loans,  grants, 
benefits,  or  contracts."  These  types  of  rules 
may  nevertheless  bear  heavily  upon  non- 
governmental Interests.  Exempting  them 
from  generally  applicable  procedural  require- 
ments Is  unwise.  The  present  law  should 
therefore  be  amended  to  discontinue  the 
exemptions  to  Strengthen  procedures  that 
will  make  for  fair.  Informed  exercise  of  rule- 
making authority  In  these  as  In  other  areas. 

Removing  these  statutory  exemptions 
would  not  diminish  the  power  of  the  agen- 
cies to  omit  the  prescribed  rulemaking  pro- 
cediu-es  whenever  their  observances  were 
found  to  be  impracticable,  unnecessary,  or 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  A  finding  to 
that  effect  csm  be  made,  and  published  In 
the  Federal  Register,  as  to  an  entire  subject 
matter  concerning  which  rules  may  be 
promulgated.  Each  finding  of  this  type  should 
be  no  broader  than  essential  and  should  in- 
clude a  statement  of  tinderlylng  reasons 
rather  than  a  merely  conclusory  recital. 

Wholly  without  statutory  amendment, 
agencies  already  have  the  authority  to  utilize 
the  generally  applicable  procedural  methods 
even  when  formulating  rules  of  the  exempt 
types  now  under  discussion.  They  are  urged 
to  utilize  their  existing  powers  to  employ  the 
rulemaking  procedures  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  whenever  appro- 
priate, without  awaiting  a  legislative  com- 
mand to  do  so. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  17 — ^RECRUITMENT  AND 
SELECTION  OF  HEARING  EXAMINERS;  CONTINU- 
ING TRAINING  FOR  GOVERNMENT  ATTORNEYS 
AND  HEARING  EXAMINERS;  CREATION  OF  A  CEN- 
TER FOR  CONTINUINC  LEGAL  EDUCATION  IN 
GOVERNMENT 

Recommendation 
A.  Recruitment  and  selection  of  hearing 

examiners 
1.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should  en- 
large the  base  of  recruitment  and  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  candidates  available  for  ap- 
pointment to  hearing  examiner  positions  by 
recognizing  trial  experience  as  one  basis  for 
qualification. 


2.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
depart  experimentally  from  the  selective 
certification  system  as  now  practiced  in  the 
appointment  of  hearing  examiners.  Instead, 
it  should  develop  a  system  under  which  the 
number  of  candidates  qualified  for  hearing 
examiner  positions  is  enlarged  through  the 
use  of  a  general  register  for  all  agencies,  with 
additional  credit  for  specific  relevant  profes- 
sional experience  or  selective  certification  for 
those  agencies  which  demonstrate  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  satisfaction  a 
current  need  for  personnel  possessing  a  spe> 
clflc  background.  The  purpose  of  this  ex- 
periment should  be  to  permit  meaningful 
comparative  evaluation  with  the  system  now 
In  effect.  A  report  should  be  made  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  after  three  years  of 
exp)erlence. 

To  aid  the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  ef- 
fectuating the  objective  of  this  part  of  the 
recommendation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  should  appoint  spe- 
cial committees  from  time  to  time  to  evalu- 
ate the  standards  of  specific  relevant  profes- 
sional experience  proposed  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  by  any  agency  as  being  re- 
quired for  Its  work.  Present  selective  cer- 
tification agreements  should  continue  until 
new  standards  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

3.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
study  and.  if  practicable,  should  Institute  an 
experimental  Intern  program  to  supplement 
the  direct  appointment  of  hearing  examiners 
from  the  Register.  Without  finally  deciding 
the  issue,  the  Conference  urges  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  anew  whether  successful  in- 
terns should  automatically  be  placed  In  hear- 
ing examiner  positions. 

4.  The  Veterans  Preference  Act  should  be 
amended  to  permit  the  selection  of  exam- 
iners for  each  vacancy  from  the  top  ten  avail- 
able persons  then  appearing  on  the  Register, 
determined  on  the  basis  of  examination  and 
ranking  without  reference  to  veterans  pref- 
erence. 

B.  Continuing  Training  for  Government  At- 

torneys and  Examiners 

1.  Agencies  employing  attorneys  and  hear- 
ing examiners  should  encourage  their  par- 
ticipation In  programs  of  continuing  legal 
education.  Budgets  should  Include  adequate 
funds  for  personnel  so  that  attorneys  and 
examiners  may  be  released  for  reasonable 
periods  of  time  to  accomplish  added  train- 
ing. Agencies  should  take  all  suitable  steps 
to  assure  wide  knowledge  of  training  op- 
portunities. 

2.  Agencies  should  also  explore  ways  in 
which  they  can  support  the  professional 
training  activities  of  the  Federal  Trial  Exam- 
iners Conference,  bar  associations,  founda- 
tions, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  law 
schools,  the  Individual  agencies  with  parallel 
legal  Interests  and  other  Institutions  offer- 
ing appropriate  training  for  attorneys  and 
examiners. 

3.  The  feasibility  of  short-term  exchange 
assignments  of  experienced  attorneys  In  high- 
er grades  among  agencies  should  bp  con- 
sidered. In  order  to  enhance  the  Insight  and 
effectiveness  of  government  lawyers  by  ex- 
posing them  to  varied  aspects  of  legal  prob- 
lems with  which  they  may  deal. 

C.  Creation  of  a  Center  for  Continuing  Legal 

Education  In  Government 
1.  A  center  should  be  established  in  the 
Washington  area  for  the  continuing  legal 
education  of  Government  lawyers,  hearing 
examiners,  and  private  attorneys  practicing 
before  Government  agencies.  The  center 
should  also  promote  coordinated  programs 
within  the  Government  and  with  specialized 
segments  of  the  organized  bar;  stimulate 
and  engage  In  the  preparation  of  manuals, 
research  materials,  and  other  publications 
in  support  of  such  continuing  legal  educa- 
tion; and  provide  a  mechanism  for  the  ex- 
change of  Information  concerning  profes- 
sional problems   of   Government   attorneys. 


The  center,  under  the  direction  of  lawyers, 
should  be  oriented  toward  applied  legal 
problems.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  make  available  to  It  the  benefit  of 
the  Commission's  experience  In  establishing 
and  operating'  Federal  Executive  Institutes 
and  Centers.  The  Federal  Administrative 
Justice  Center  proposed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  In  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  American  Bar  Association's  House  of 
Delegates  In  January  1969,  as  an  example, 
would  serve  the  purjxjse  of  the  present  rec- 
ommendation. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  Center  should 
not  diminish  each  agency's  present  respon- 
sibility to  provide  continuing  legal  educa- 
tion for  Its  own  lawyers  through  "In-house" 
training  programs,  but  the  Center  should 
support  and  aselst  all  agencies  In  maintain- 
ing these  programs  at  a  high  level  of  ef- 
fectiveness. 


ASPIRA 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, November  29.  1969,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  entitled 
"Puerto  Rican  Hopes  Lifted."  It  describes 
the  work  of  an  organization  I  have  known 
well  for  some  years— "Aspira."  Aspira— 
the  Spanish  word  for  aspire— is  a  self- 
help  organization  of  Americans  of  Puerto 
Rican  descent  who  have  banded  together 
to  make  sure  that  their  children  wUl 
aspire  to  reach  for  the  American  dream, 
and  that  they  will  have  the  education  to 
succeed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Puerto  Rican  Hopes  Lifted 
(By  Alfonso  A.  Narvaez) 
In  Puerto  Rico  el  pltlrre  is  a  small  bird, 
noted  for  Its  ability  to  soar  high  over  the 
tallest  trees  on  the  Island. 

But  for  an  Increasing  number  of  the  1.5 
million  Puerto  Rlcans  In  the  United  States 
mainland  it  Is  a  symbol  used  by  Aspira,  a 
Puerto  Rican  self-help  organization,  to  show 
confidence,  self-reliance  and  the  determina- 
tion to  overcome  adversity. 

Last  week,  49  teen-age  boys  and  girls- 
some  black-skinned,  with  sUcked-down  hair, 
others  brown-skinned  with  Afro  haircuts, 
and  still  others  white-skinned  with  soft  fiow- 
mg  hair— stood  under  the  dimmed  lights  In 
the  main  reading  room  of  Philadelphia's  Free 
Library  on  Glrard  Avenue  and  took  an  oath. 
The  youths — all  Puerto  Rlcans — were  being 
initiated  into  seven  new  Aspira  Clubs  formed 
in  the  high  schools  there  and  by  their  oath 
were  pledging  to  finish  school,  continue  on 
to  college  and  return  as  professionals  to  their 
communities  to  help  In  leadership  roles. 

However,  for  these  youngsters,  as  well  as 
for  the  thousands  of  other  Puerto  Rlcans 
youths  who  Join  Aspira  (Spanish  for  aspire) 
Clubs  In  New  York,  Chicago.  Newark  and  San 
Juan,  the  main  concern  today  Is  a  search  for 
who  they  are — for  an  Identity. 

For  petite  16-year-old  Maria  Rosa,  a  senior 
at  William  Penn  High  School  In  Philadelphia, 
the  Aspira  Club  means  a  chance  "to  leam 
about  my  community  and  race." 

"I  hope  it  will  help  me  learn  more  about 
myself."  she  said. 

For  Robbert  Baez.  16  and  a  Junior  at 
Mastbaum  High  School,  Philadelphia,  the 
club  would  help  prepare  him  for  college  and 
"teach  me  how  to  deal  with  people." 

Tall  and  proud,  he  added,  "Maybe  111  get 
a  better  understanding  of  who  and  what 
I  am." 

This  search  for  an  Identity,  with  Its  cul- 
tural values,  Is  consuming  many  Puerto  Ri- 
can youths  In  PhUadelphla  and  other  parts 


of  the  country.  Some  find  It  and  move  ahead. 
Others  don't,  and  either  rebel  and  lash  out 
at  society  or  lose  confidence  ta  themselves 
and  give  up.  „      , , 

In  1966,  It  opened  offices  In  Brooklyn,  the 
Bronx  and  Manhattan,  and  this  year— with 
a  Ford  Foundation  grant — in  Newark.  Chi- 
cago and  San  Juan. 

Asplra's  organizers  found  that  while  Pu- 
erto Rican  youngsters  were  making  up  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  city's  school  popu- 
lation only  a  handful  were  going  on  to 
college.  „ 

In  1963  there  were  more  than  14.000  Puerto 
Rican  youngsters  enrolled  in  academic  high 
schools,  but  only  331  received  academic  dip- 
lomas, the  usual  prerequisite  for  colleges. 
Through  Asplra's  efforts  the  number  has 
been  constantly  increasing. 

Louis  Nuftez.  national  executive  director, 
said  that  although  in  1963  only  27  youngsters 
went  on  to  college  through  the  agency's  ef- 
forts, last  September  901  Aspira  students 
were  accepted  Into  colleges  throughout  the 
country. 

Some  of  the  students  who  have  graduated 
from  college  have  returned  to  the  agency  to 
work  as  counselors,  passing  on  some  of  the 
benefits  they  received  from  the  agency. 

WhUe  much  of  Asplra's  budget  comes  from 
Federal  sources — such  as  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare — the  organization  has  been  able 
to  build  a  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of 
foundations  and  corporations  of  the  needs  of 
Puerto  Rican  youngsters. 

A  growing  proportion  of  funds  have  been 
coming  In  from  corporations  on  the  Island 
and  on  the  mainland.  Last  year,  more  than 
$67,000  was  received  from  corporations. 

It  Is  through  the  clubs  with  4,600  mem- 
bers that  Aspira  has  been  able  to  reach  Pu- 
erto Rican  youngsters  In  the  New  York  City 
school  system.  The  agency  has  been  able  to 
xlo  a  counseling  Job  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Nunez,  Is  almost  nonexUtent  In  the  city's 
schools. 


SENATOR  JAVrrS:  CHAMPION  OF 
THE  HUNGRY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Himger 
in  America,"  written  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs),  to  be  published  in  next 
month's  issue  of  Playboy  magazine.  The 
article  is  without  question  one  of  the  best 
that  I  have  read  on  this  problem  which 
so  troubles  the  country's  conscience. 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  the  ar- 
ticle is  so  comprehensive  and  heartfelt. 
Senator  Javits  is  among  the  .select  few 
in  the  country  who  have  pioneered  and 
carried  on  the  fight  against  letting 
American  citizens  go  without  adequate 
nutrition.  He  was  one  of  the  original  four 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pov- 
erty which  journeyed  to  Mississippi  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  found,  as  he  writes, 
"conditions  of  malnutrition  and  hunger 
that  were  thought  to  exist  only  in  parts 
of  India,  Africa,  and  Asia."  He  is  also,  of 
course,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
and  I  can  testify  personally  to  his  enor- 
mous contribution  to  the  crusade  against 
hunger  this  year.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
passage  of  a  strong  food  assistance  bill 
in  the  Senate  last  September  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  Senator  Javits. 

The  New  York  Senator  recounts  the 
full  history  of  the  crusade,  beginning  in 
Mississippi,  picking  up  steam  with  the  is- 


suance of  the  "Hunger,  US.A."  and  the 
CBS  documentary  on  hunger,  the  initial 
findings  of  the  national  nutrition  survey, 
the  work  of  the  select  committee,  and  the 
declaration  by  the  President  last  May  to 
end  hunger  in  America  for  all  time.  The 
Senator  modestly  does  not  mention  what 
I  know  to  be  a  fact— that  he  played  a  key 
role  in  convtacing  the  President  that  the 
time  hswi  come  to  Issue  that  declaration. 
Senator  Javits  also  mentions  that  the 
Senate  took  the  historic  action  in  Sep- 
tember of  passing  a  food  stamp  reform 
bill  supported  by  a  bipartisan  coalition 
of  the  select  committee  but  that  the 
House  has  not  yet  passed  a  reform  meas- 
ure. He  voices  the  hope  that  in  the  year 
ahead  we  will  make  even  greater  prog- 
ress in  the  battle  against  poverty  and 
himger  and  ill  health  because  there  is  a 
"bipartisan     determination     to     surge 
ahead."  I  join  him  in  that  hope,  and  I 
am  sure  that  with  his  continuing  con- 
cern and  support  it  is  a  hope  that  will 
come  true. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hunger  in  America 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Jacob  Javits) 
(Note. — The  senior  senator  from  New  York 
describes  the  feast-and -famine  malaise  that 
is  abroad  In  the  land  and  prescribes  a  cure.) 
I  first  came  face  to  face  with  the  hidden 
shame  of  hunger  In  America  when  I  visited 
Mississippi  in  the  spring  of  1967.  I  was  one 
of  four  members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty,  and 
we  traveled  to  Jackson  to  "examine  the  War 
on  Poverty."  We  went  to  Mississippi  because 
we  were  anxious  to  see  how  such  Federal  pro- 
grams as  Head  Start  and  the  one-dollar-per- 
hour  minimum  wage  for  farm  workers  were 
faring  In  the  poorest  state  In  the  nation. 

It  frankly  never  occurred  to  me  nor.  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  other  Senators  on  that  trip — 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Sen- 
ators Joseph  Clark  and  George  Murphy— that 
the  ravages  of  American  poverty  could  pro- 
duce condltlejw-^  malnutrition  and  hunger 
that  were  thought  to  exist  only  In  parts  of 
India,  Africa  and  Asia.  Looking  back  now  to 
that  trip  made  Just  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
I  still  find  It  difficult  to  understand  how  we 
Senators— and  the  nation  at  large — could  not 
have  been  more  aware  that  poverty  breeds 
malnutrition  Just  as  surely  as  poverty  breeds 
unemployment,  bad  housing,  crime  and  llHt- 
eracy. 

Had  the  bread  lines  of  the  Thirties  heeu.  so 
easily  forgotten?  Were  we  so  complacent  as 
to  assume  that  simply  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  offered  surplus  foods— 
and  food  stamps  (at  a  price)— to  the  poor, 
the  poor  automatically  received  all  the  nour- 
ishment needed  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether? Somehow,  we  had  not  made  tlWcon- 
nectlon  between  poverty  and  hunger,  and 
It  took  the  nightmare  of  Mississippi  to 
awaken  us  to  the  reality  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  slmplv  do  not  get  enough  to  eat — 
not  only  In  the  rural  South  but  also  in  the 
urban  ghettos  of  the  North,  the  Indian  res- 
ervations of  the  Southwest,  the  mining  towns 
of  Appalachla  and  In  migrant-worker  camps 
throughout  the  nation. 

Even  today,  two  and  a  half  years  after  that 
conscience-searing  trip  to  Mississippi,  the 
full  facts  on  hunger  in  the  United  States 
are  not  yet  In.  A  national  nutrition  survey 
is  presently  under  way.  but  the  chief  Investi- 
gator, Dr.  Arnold  E.  Schaefer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  al- 
ready reports  that  a  disturbing  picture  of 
hidden  hunger  Is  emerging:  "We  have  found 
more  malnutrition  than  I  ever  expected  to 
see  in  a  society  described  as  the  best  fed  In 
the  world." 
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Dr.  8ch»ef«p  found,  for  example,  that  92 
percent  of  the  children  In  one  preschool  Head 
Start  program  had  such  extreme  vltamln-A 
deficiencies  that  they  could  go  blind  at  any 
moment— a  condition  that  could  be  pre- 
vented at  the  cost  of  one  candy  bar  per  chUd 
per  year. 

Dr  flchaffer  produced  the  startling  Infor- 
mation that  until  the  fall  of  1968.  the  De- 
pATtment  of  Agriculture  distributed  nonfat 
dry  milk  lacking  vitamins  A  and  D  as  part  of 
It*  commodities  program  for  the  poor.  whUe 
at  the  same  time,  since  1966,  nonfat  dry  mUk 
fortified  with  vitamins  A  and  D  was  shipped 
to  six  foreign  countries  by  the  same  d^art- 
ment. 

The  nutrition  survey  has  already  confirmed 
other  reports  that  goiter,  rickets  and  hook- 
worm infestation,  thought  to  have  been 
eradicated  decades  ago.  are  still  afflicting  the 
poor.  One  third  of  the  children  examined 
thus  far  In  the  survey  are  anemic.  Nlnety- 
sU  percent  of  the  children  require  immediate 
dental  treatment  involving  an  average  of  five 
decayed  teeth.  Ten  percent  of  the  children 
show  growth  retardation  and  evidence  of  the 
related  problem  of  mental  retardation. 

Theee  preliminary  findings  have  been  rein- 
forced by  other  medical  reports  from  across 
the  nftjtlon — disturbing  indications  of  a  direct 
link  l}«t3veen  maOnutrttlon,  especially  insuffi- 
cient protein,  in  pregnant  women,  infants 
and  children  and  brain  damage.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  three  quarters  of  menUl  retarda- 
tion Is  found  In  blg-clty  slums  and  rural  pov- 
erty areas. 

In  "Hunger,  V.SJi.,"  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  malnutrition  acroes  the  country  conducted 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  private  individ- 
uals who  joined  together  as  the  Citizens 
Board  of  Inquiry,  there  U  further  unsettling 
documentation  of  the  nutrition  needs  of  the 
poor.  In  Baltimore,  the  hemoglobin  level  of 
slum  children  was  foimd  to  be  lower  than 
that  of  Infanta  in  nural  Pakistan.  In  SeatUe, 
half  to  three  quarters  of  all  poverty  Infants 
between  6  and  36  months  of  age  were  found 
to  be  suffering  from  nutritional-deflciency 
anemia.  In  Boston,  one  out  of  five  children 
admitted  to  the  wards  of  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital has  nutriUonal  anemia.  In  posh  Palm 
Beach  County,  Florida.  97  percent  of  migrant- 
worker  families  failed  to  consume  minimum 
recommended  amounta  of  milk  or  milk  prod- 
ucts and  63  percent  ate  no  green  or  yeUow 
vegetables. 

What  makes  these  reporta  even  more  alarm- 
ing Is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  food-assist- 
ance programs  still  reach  only  6,000,000  of 
the  nation's  30.000,000  poor— those  citizens 
earning  less  than  $3000  a  year.  And  the  situa- 
tion appears  to  be  stagnant,  at  best,  because 
the  programs  now  reach  approximately  the 
same  number  of  people  reached  eight  years 
ago. 

These  Federal  food  efforts  take  two  basic 
forms.  There  Is  the  commodities-distribution 
program,  which  distributes  specific  food 
items  free  to  needy  families;  and  there  Is  the 
food-stamp  program.  In  which  needy  families 
buy  coupons  redeemable  at  retail  stores  for 
food  products  only,  at  a  value  in  excess  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  coupons.  Communi- 
ties may  have  either  program— food  distribu- 
tion or  food  stamps — or  none  at  all,  but  never 
both. 

Under  the  commodltlee-dlstributlon  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
away  such  foods  as  com  meal,  grits,  flo\ir, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  peanut  butter,  rice  and 
rolled  wheat — all  surpluses  that  have  been 
purchased  to  help  support  farm  prices.  The 
selection  from  the  22  basic  commodities  avail- 
able varies  from  month  to  month,  depend- 
ing on  what  Is  in  surplus.  One  of  the  most 
flagrant  shortcomings  of  the  program,  there- 
fore, is  that  these  foods  are  not  choeen  for 
their  nutritional  value  nor  to  provide  a  poor 
family  with  a  balanced  diet.  Bather — by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  own  admis- 
sion— commodities  merely  supplement  the 
family's  diet.  Unfortunately,  many  famlllea 
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look  to  the  commodltlea  program  for  their 
sole  source  of  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flaw  In  the  food- 
stamp  program  is  that  many  famUles  cannot 
afford  the  price  of  the  stamps  themeelvee, 
even  when  graduated  downward,  depending 
on  family  Income.  When  this  happens,  they 
have  no  source  of  emergency  rations,  because 
commodities  are  not  available  in  communi- 
ties where  food  stamps  are  sold. 

The  hard  and  undeniable  loot  to  that  we 
have  a  food- assistance  system  that  fails  to 
reach  the  vast  majoiHty  of  the  desperately 
poor  people  who  need  it  and  fails  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  few  who  are  reached. 

Perhaps  our  awakening  to  this  fact  took 
place  in  Mississippi  because  hunger,  and  the 
awful  conditions  of  disease,  fllth  and  hope- 
lessness connected  with  it,  is  easier  to  spot  In 
the  ramshackle  shanties  of  the  delta  than  in 
the  stifling  tenements  of  the  big  cities.  Per- 
haps It  all  began  in  Mississippi  because  in 
that  state  and  in  other  states  of  the  Deep 
South,  there  are  areas  that  have  allowed 
themselves  to  become  stereotjrpes  of  poverty 
aggravated  by  the  blatant  disinterest  of  local 
officials.  To  be  frank,  it  is  easy  to  kick  Missis- 
sippi in  the  pants — to  tell  it  to  do  something 
about  the  awful  conditions  of  human  degra- 
dation that  exist  within  its  borders.  But  it  Is 
quite  another  thing  to  take  stock  of  what  we 
see  in  Mississippi  and  to  come  away  with  a 
lesson  that  hunger  in  that  state  is  simply  an 
extreme  version  of  what  we  can  find  within 
walking  distance  of  the  U.S.  Capitol— or  of 
your  own  homes.  The  challenge,  then,  baaed 
on  the  lesson  of  Mississippi,  Is  to  look  for 
himger  and  root  It  out  wherever  we  find 
It,  with  whatever  means  and  at  whatever 
cost  required  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  the  Job. 

The  committee  learned  that  the  most  com- 
mon hunger  situation  in  Mississippi  Involved 
an  abandoned  middle-aged  black  mother  liv- 
ing in  a  cramped  two-room  shack  and  caring 
for  from  four  to  fifteen  children.  Sometimes 
the  father  traveled  North  to  find  work  and 
sent  checks  home  periodically  to  support 
the  family.  Often  the  children  were  Illegiti- 
mate offspring  of  several  fathers;  and  If  some 
of  the  older  children  were  daughters,  one  or 
two  of  them  may  have  bad  two  or  three  chil- 
dren of  their  own,  and  no  husband  In  the 
home.  Sometimes  an  elderly  man,  usually  a 
grandfather  who  was  imable  to  work,  lived 
with  the  family. 

The  diet  of  such  a  family  consisted  of  a 
breakfast  of  grits,  molasses  and  biscuits.  The 
adults  often  ate  nothing  for  Itmch,  while 
the  children  at  home  were  given  a  piece  of 
bread  and  some  Kool-Ald  or  water.  At  night, 
the  family  ate  boiled  beans  and  com  bread, 
sometimes  supplemented  with  boiled  rice, 
dry  peanut  butter  or  a  little  can  of  meat 
from  the  Fed«al  commodities  program. 
Usually,  there  was  no  electricity  nor  refrig- 
eration. The  surplus  commodities  were  stored 
in  brown-paper  bags  that  were  Infested  with 
rats  and  Insects. 

A  few  of  the  shacks  had  r\mning  water, 
but  almost  none  had  toilet  facilities.  Often 
there  were  no  outhouses,  either;  only  open 
sewers  and  stagnant  pools  of  water  sur- 
rounded the  dwellings.  The  shacks,  worth 
possibly  $35  as  firewood,  were  usiially  wln- 
dowless  and  Inundated  with  the  odor  of 
urine  that  emanated  from  cracks  In  the 
floors  and  walls.  There  was  usually  no  table 
and  the  little  food  available  was  eaten  by 
hand  out  of  a  bowl  or  from  a  newspaper  on 
the  floor.  There  was  also  the  almost  unbear- 
able stench  of  decomposed  food  in  the  cracks 
of  the  creaking  floor. 

Most  of  the  children  did  not  have  shoes 
or  adequate  clothing  to  attend  school.  In  one 
situation  brought  to  the  committee's  atten- 
lon,  five  out  of  the  nine  children  in  a  family 
were  too  filthy  to  get  near  or  to  touch.  They 
had  gone  unwashed  for  so  long  that  their 
aims  and  legs  were  a  blue-gray  claylike  color. 
Kenneth  L.  Dean,  executive  director  of  the 


Mlastsalppl  Council  on  Human  Rfelatlozis, 
who  described  some  of  the  family  clrciun- 
stances  to  us.  said:  "This  famUy  is  actually 
too  poor  to  participate  In  a  poverty  program. 
This  type  of  situation  represents  hunger  at 
Its  worst." 

The  ad«ilt8  In  theee  famlUee,  Mr.  Dean 
said,  often  "are  of  such  a  destroyed  mental, 
physical  and  emotional  state  that  they  are 
Incapable  of  caring  for  either  themselves  or 
their  offspring.  They  are  barely  communl- 
cative.  Some  of  these  people  have  been  de- 
stroyed to  the  extent  that  they  fiuctuate  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  subhuman  level." 
Mr.  Dean,  like  other  community  workers  the 
conunittee  heard  In  Mississippi,  attributed 
theee  conditions  in  large  part  to  the  many 
years  In  which  Negroes  were  considered  by 
many  whites  to  be  "Just  a  shade  below  the 
human  level." 

"It  Is  this  kind  of  past,"  Mr.  Dean  testi- 
fied, "that  ha«  produced  this  middle-aged 
Negro  woman,  whose  only  pleasiu*  is  fo»md 
In  those  brief  moments  of  free  expression  In 
sex  relations  with  a  partially  destroyed  male 
who  also  has  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  has 
developed  outside  the  norma  of  society.  This 
woman,  having  her  Intellectual,  emotional 
and  social  dimensions  of  personality  denied 
development,  has  been  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  primitive  man  and  cannot  be  con- 
demned for  falling  to  appreciate  or  recog- 
nize the  social  norms  of  the  oommimlty." 

The  hearing  In  Mississippi  also  provided 
me  with  substantial  evidence  that  the  com- 
bination of  state  welfare  programs  and  Fed- 
eral food  programs  had  made  little  headway 
against  extreme  condlUona  of  deprivation 
and  backwardness.  The  average  monthly  wel- 
fare benefit  to  a  fatherless  family  of  four  in 
Mississippi,  we  learned,  was  between  $60  and 
$60.  Out  of  this,  the  mother  would  have  to 
pay  all  family  costs,  including  rent,  utilities 
(If  there  were  any) ,  medical  bills  (If  a  doctor 
could  be  foimd  to  care  for  her  family) ,  trans- 
portation (If  any  public  transit  serviced  her 
area)  and  clothing.  Rarely  was  there  enough 
money  left  over  to  provide  the  family  with 
sufficient  food  for  a  full  and  balanced  diet. 

Mississippi  was — and  still  is — the  only  state 
In  the  nation  to  have  a  Federal  food-assist- 
ance program  In  every  county.  But  the  severe 
hardships  faced  by  the  poor  were,  neverthe- 
less, compounded,  because  most  of  the  coun- 
ties had  switched,  or  were  in  the  process  of 
switching,  from  the  free  commodltiee  to  the 
pay-as-you-go  food-stamp  program. 

This  led  me  to  ask  one  of  the  key  witnesses, 
Miss  Marian  Wright,  a  black  lawyer  who  was 
working   in   Mississippi   as   coimsel   to   the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  this  question: 
"Is   there   any   feeling   that   counties   have 
switched  to  food  stamps  in  order  to  pressure 
the  very  Negroes  who  needed  free  food  the 
most?"  Miss  Wright  replied:   "That's  right. 
Senator  Javlts.  And  many  people  do  feel,  too, 
that  it's  part  of  an  over-all  state  policy  to  not 
respond  to  the  overwhelming  need  in  the 
delta  m  order  to  force  these  Negroes  out  be- 
cause they  don't  want  them  here."  She  said 
there  was  a  drastic  drop  in  the  number  of 
food-assistance    recipiente    as    a    result    of 
switches  from  commodities  to  food  stamps. 
She  gave  as  an  example  Jones  County,  in 
which  17,500  people  had  been  getting  com- 
modities but  only  4,700  were  getting  food 
stamps — a  decrease  of  nearly   13,000 — after 
the  coimty  switched  programs.  The  reasons 
for  the  sharp  drop,  she  said,  were  either  that 
needy    famlllee    could    not    scrape    enough 
money  together  to  piurchase  all  the  stamps, 
once  a  month  as  required,  or  that  state  wel- 
fare officials  had  made  It  extremely  difficult, 
If  not  impoesible,  to  qualify  for  ellglbUlty. 

Echoing  statements  the  committee  was  to 
hear  from  community  representatives  across 
the  coimtry.  Miss  Wright  said:  "People  are 
not  treated  with  dignity  when  they  go  into 
the  welfare  ofllce,  and  they  are  not  Allowed 
to  be  people,  and  they  are  Investigated  and 
they  are  threatened,  and  this  Is  a  terrible 
kind  of  thing  that  has  to  be  stopped." 


I  came  away  from  that  Mlaslaslppl  hear- 
ing with  several  Impressions  and  conclusions 
that  were  to  shape  my  thinking  on  the  himger 
problem  in  the  months  to  come.  First  of 
all,  needy  people  were  not  getting  enough  to 
eat,  because  the  Federal  food  programs  were 
not  reaching  them.  The  problem  seemed  to 
be  a  combination  of  local  disinterest  and 
Federal  lethargy — a  combination  that  might 
have  been  tolerable  as  Just  another  bureau- 
cratic muddle  If  people  were  not  starving  In 
the  process. 

F^^^thermore,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
food  stamps  were  beyond  the  means  of  desti- 
tute families,  and  those  who  could  afford 
them  usually  ran  out  of  food  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  On  the  average,  six  dollars  In 
stamps  buys  ten  dollars  worth  of  food,  but 
the  value  of  a  month's  supply  of  stamps 
never  approaches  the  $120  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says  Is  the  minimum 
a  family  of  four  must  spend  each  month  to 
achieve  a  balanced  diet.  As  far  as  com- 
modities were  concerned,  not  only  did  the 
$22.20  worth  of  food  a  month  for  a  family 
of  four  fail  to  provide  a  balanced  diet  but 
commodities,  like  the  food  purchased  with 
stamps,  did  not  last  a  month.  Also,  the 
month's  supply  of  commodities  was  too  heavy 
for  most  families  to  carry  from  distribution 
centers,  so  families  either  had  to  hire  or 
borrow  transportation  or  do  without  all  the 
food  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  some  quick  Fed- 
eral remedies  were  needed  in  Mississippi  that 
would  also  apply  to  other  areas  of  the  nation 
that  faced  problems  of  hunger.  There  was 
a  dire  need  for  free  food  stamps  for  those 
families  that  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  any.  There  was  also  a  need  to  get  com- 
modities into  those  areas  where  people,  for 
whatever  reason,  had  no  food.  In  other  words, 
the  law  had  to  be  changed  to  permit 
distribution  of  stamps  emd  commodities  at 
the  same  time  In  the  same  area.  Also.  Fed- 
eral authorities  had  to  be  authorized  to  by- 
pass local  government  when  it  became  clear 
that  people  were  not  getting  food  because 
local  officials  were  not  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  programs.  Finally,  there  was  a  real 
question  as  to  whether  the  food-assistance 
programs  would  ever  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  of  the  poor  if  they  continued  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, whose  main  concern  is  with  farm  sur- 
pluses, land  utilization  and  supporting  farm 
prices.  Obviously,  if  Mississippi  taught  us 
anything,  it  taught  us  that  the  Federal  food 
programs  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death — 
not  simply  a  means  of  helping  the  Govern- 
ment dispose  of  farm  surpluses. 

If  there  were  any  lingering  doubts  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  conditions  in  Mississippi, 
and  what  it  implied  for  other  Impoverished 
areas  of  the  nation,  they  were  dispelled  by 
the  report  of  six  prominent  doctors,  who, 
after  examining  children  In  rural  Missis- 
sippi, wrote:  "We  found  It  hard  to  believe  we 
were  examining  American  children  of  the 
20th  Century."  In  their  report,  "Children  in 
Mississippi,"  they  cited  case  after  case  of 
children  suffering  mental  and  physical  retar- 
dation because  they  came  from  the  wombs  of 
mothers  who  were  unable  to  provide  them 
with  nourishing  foods. 

The  doctors  reported  "obvious  evidence  of 
severe  malnutrition,  with  Injury  to  the  body's 
tissues — Its  muscles,  bones  and  skin,  a.^  well 
as  an  associated  psychological  state  of  fa- 
tigue, listlessness  and  exhaustion."  They  re- 
lated a  horror  story  of  anemic,  diseased, 
parasite-ridden  children — who  cried  in  pain 
iit  the  gentle  touch  of  a  physician's  hand, 
who  moved  their  arms  and  legs  with  ago- 
nized effort,  of  a  70-year  old  man  suffering 
from  crippling  arthritis  and  who  were  be- 
yond medical  assistance  because  they  did 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  The  doctors  reported 
finding  not  malnutrition  but  children  suffer- 
ing and  dying  from  hunger  and  disease  that 
they    said     "is    exactly     what     'starvatlcn' 
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means."  In  conclusion,  they  declared:  "It  Is 
unbelievable  to  us  that  a  nation  as  rich  as 
ours,  with  all  Its  technical  and  scientific  re- 
sources, has  to  permit  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  children  to  go  hungry,  go  sick  and 
die  grim  and  premature  deaths." 

Even  then-Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe 
Freeman  sent  the  committee  a  departmental 
memo  that  reported  evidence  of  malnutrition 
and  hunger,  of  families  without  Jobs  who 
could  not  buy  food  stamps  because  they  had 
no  Income,  and  of  the  need  for  better  cer- 
tlflcatlon  procedures  for  food  recipients.  He 
said  that  massive  layoffs  of  cotton  fleldwork- 
ers,  resulting  from  rapid  mechsuiizatlon  by 
landowners  who  balked  at  paying  the  new 
one-dollar  minimum  wage,  had  resulted  in 
40,000  to  60,000  people  unemployed  In  the 
delta. 

But  Secretary  Freeman's  response  to  de- 
mands by  me  and  other  subconunlttee  mem- 
bers for  Immediate  remedial  action  in  Mls- 
slsBlppl  served  only  to  point  up  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  traditional  inability 
to  recognize  or  react  to  the  emergency  of 
unchecked  hunger.  This  became  painfully 
clear  at  a  subcommittee  hearing  nearly  three 
months  after  our  trip  to  Mississippi.  Re- 
sponding to  some  heated  and  persistent  ques- 
tioning by  me,  Secretary  Freeman  doggedly 
refused  to  declare  an  emergency  In  Missis- 
sippi, Insisting  that  this  action  "would  make 
no  difference  as  such  and  would  not  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do 
anything  he  cannot  do  now  in  Mississippi 
and  that  Is  not  being  done  now  In  Missis- 
sippi." 

Contrary  to  the  legal  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee. Secretary  Freeman  contended 
that  his  emergency  powers  under  the  law 
did  not  permit  him  to  issue  free  food  stamps. 
He  ordered  Instead  that  the  minimum  price 
of  the  stamps  be  reduced  In  Mississippi  from 
two  dollars  to  50  cents  i>er  person,  even 
though  he  conceded  that  some  famlllee  were 
so  destitute  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
And  money  even  to  pay  so  low  a  price — they 
Just  had  no  cash  at  all. 

The  tragic  Implications  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  position  under  Secretary 
Freeman  became  clear  last  March,  when  the 
Nixon  Administration's  new  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Clifford  Hardin,  simply  signed  an 
order  for  the  issuance  of  free  food  stamjie 
In  two  Impoverished  rural  counties  in  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Hardin,  who  also  has  made 
Important  strides  In  initiating  food-stamp 
programs  in  counties  that  still  offered  no 
food  programs  and  in  establishing  supple- 
mental feeding  programs  in  areas  where  food 
stami^  have  proved  insufficient,  shows  every 
sign  of  not  being  a  traditionalist. 

His  main  problems  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  department  under  Secretary  Free- 
man: lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  bring  Fed- 
eral food  programs  to  all  the  nation's  poor 
and  an  unwieldly  departmental  bureaucracy 
that  gives  such  priority  to  management  of 
the  nation's  food  surpluses  that  the  fortify- 
ing and  distribution  of  these  surpluses  to 
the  poor  may  be  suffering  In  the  process. 

The  Nixon  Administration  at  first  seemed 
content  merely  to  place  a  high  priority  on 
initiatives  to  get  current  programs  to  oper- 
ate more  efficiently.  There  was  an  apparent 
reluctance — even  among  some  of  the  closest 
advisors  of  the  President — to  spend  the  large 
svuns  needed  to  get  these  programs  to  the 
poor  and  to  educate  them  on  the  basics  of 
a  balanced  diet.  The  Nixon  budget  followed 
y  precedent  by  providing  more  than  three  bil- 
lion dollars  for  farm  price-support  programs 
and  only  $739,000,000  for  family  food  pro- 
grams— or,  as  The  New  York  Times  so  aptly 
put  it — "more  than  four  times  as  much  to 
make  food  scarce  as  to  make  It  available." 
But  then  In  May,  the  President,  in  a  his- 
toric humanitarian  action,  annoimced  that 
he  planned  to  wage  an  aggressive  campaign 
against  hunger,  a  campaign  that  would  coet 
an  additional  one  billion  dollars  a  year. 


Under  President  Nixon's  plan,  there  would 
be  $610,000,000  spent  the  first  year  and  one 
billion  dollars  each  year  thereafter,  to  aug- 
ment and  Improve  the  present  food-assist- 
ance programs.  I,  and  other  Senators  long 
concerned  with  the  himger  problem,  still  had 
to  express  doubt  that  even  these  additional 
funds  would  be  adequate  to  guarantee  every 
poor  family,  no  matter  how  modest  its 
means,  a  diet  that  meets  the  minimum  Fed- 
eral nutritional  standards.  The  Senate  lost 
little  time  in  following  up  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's action  by  voting  to  boost  the  author- 
ization for  the  food-stamp  program  to  $760,- 
000,000  In  the  coming  fiscal  year — more  than 
double  last  year's  $340,000,000  and  $140,000,- 
000  more  than  asked  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

But  money  Is  only  one  of  the  answers  to 
how  to  establish  an  effective  nationwide  food- 
assistance  program.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  to  continue  using  local  officials  to 
administer  its  programs,  there  must  be  a 
major  effort  to  ensure  that  thoee  officials 
are  concerned  with  the  needs  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  and  will  exercise  their  au- 
thority as  contemplated  by  Federal  Law  and 
policy.  It  Is  not  only  In  Mississippi  that  you 
find  local  officials  who  resist  theee  programs 
more  than  they  administer  them. 

The  CBS  television  report  Hunger  in  Amer- 
ica, which  did  so  much  to  arouse  public 
concern  when  It  was  broadcast  In  May  1968, 
showed  San  Antonio,  Texas,  County  Com- 
missioner A.  J.  Plock  being  asked  about  him- 
ger in  his  community.  Plock  replied:  "Well, 
why  are  they  not  getting  enough  food?  Be- 
cause the  father  won't  work  and  I  mean 
won't  work.  If  they  won't  work,  do  you  ex- 
pect the  taxpayer  to  raise  all  the  kids?  First, 
let's  do  something  with  their  daddies  and 
then,  yes,  take  care  of  the  kids."  Commis- 
sioner Plock  Is  Just  one  of  thousands  of  pub- 
lic officials  across  the  country  who  feel  that 
way.  It  Is  Incredible  that  Innocent  children 
are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  "sins"  of 
their  fathers. 

Referring  to  the  migrant  workers  who  live 
in  squalid  shacks  rivaling  those  I  saw  In 
Mississippi,  one  Collier  County,  Florida,  of- 
flclal  told  the  committee:  "They're  not  Col- 
lier County  people.  They're  Federal  people." 
Apparently,  the  fact  that  these  outeldeiB 
made  It  possible  for  the  county  to  harvest 
Its  $40,000,000  citrus  crop  did  not  earn  them 
recognition,  much  less  a  living  wage. 

Even  in  Washington,  D.C.,  I  heard  food- 
stamp  applicants  complain  about  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  certified.  But  the  complaints 
at  the  certification  center  I  visited  did  not 
deal  with  any  hostility  or  abualvenese  on  the 
part  of  officials  Involved  but.  rather,  with 
long  delays.  When  I  arrived  at  ten  a.m., 
there  were  more  than  100  applicants  waiting 
to  be  processed  by  sU  clerks— a  process  that 
involves  a  45-mlnute  Interview.  Many  peo- 
ple were  resigned  to  coming  back  the  next 
day.  There  is  really  no  excuse  for  such  delays, 
especially  in  Washington,  wha«  even  now 
the  food-sUmp  program  falls  to  serve  three 
quarters  of  122,000  persons  eligible  for 
assistance. 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake  that  hunger 
stalks  the  ghettos  of  Washington,  Just  as 
It  does  in  New  Tork  City's  Harlem.  Chi- 
cago's  West  Side,  Los  Angeles'  Watts  and 
Boston's  Roxbury.  Not  the  blatant,  bizarre 
sort  of  hunger  that  you  And  In  the  putrid 
wastes  of  rural  poverty  areas;  but  It  is  still 
the  Insidious  malnutrition  that  Is  bred  of  the 
hopelessness  of  poverty  amid  plenty,  the 
malnutrition  that  saps  the  energy  and  am- 
bition of  adults  and  leaves  children  listless. 
On  a  tour  through  tenements  In  the  Co- 
lumbia Road  section  of  Washington,  where 
one  of  the  nation's  worst  urban  riots  raged 
only  a  year  earlier,  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  i 
visited  the  cramped,  stuffy,  rat-plagued 
apartment  of  Mrs.  Florence  ^xdn.  She  had 
four  children  and  a  disabled  husband,  and 
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her  only  soxirce  of  income  was  a  HSl-a- 
month  weiraw!  chock.  Out  of  that  $131,  Mrs. 
8p«in  was  supposed  to  pay  $80  a  month  rent 
and  $*0  for  food  stamps  that  entitled  her  to 
$78  worth  of  groceries.  That  left  her  $11  to 
pay  for  her  husband's  medicines,  the  electric 
and  gas  bllU.  clothing  and  shoes  for  her  chil- 
dren and  the  monthly  Installment  on  the 
la-lnch  television  set  that  no  one  was  watch- 
ing m  the  living  room.  That  month,  however, 
Mrs.  Spain  did  not  have  enough  cash  left 
over  to  buy  food  stamps. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Spain  what  she  had  for  break- 

"Had  no  breakfast,"  she  replied. 

I  asked  what  she'd  had  for  lunch. 

"Had  no  lunch,"  she  replied. 

"How  about  dinner?"  I  asked. 

She  replied:  "Eton't  know  about  dinner. 
Maybe  some  neck  bones,  potatoes  and  grits." 
She  said  her  chllden  get  lunch  at  school 
under  the  Federal  school-lunch  program. 
She  told  me  that  the  famUy  table  hadn  t 
seen  beef  In  eight  or  nine  months,  pork  chops 
In  a  year.  „     . 

"It's  really  hard,  you  know,"  Mrs.  Spain 

The  fight  against  hunger  has  presented  the 
NUon  Administration  with  an  opportunity  to 
win  a  dramatic  battle  In  the  War  on  Pov- 
-erty  .Happily,  the  Administration  appears 
4o  hw  seized  the  opportunity,  and  the 
shame  of  hunger  may  yet  provide  the  cat- 
alyst for  waging  a  vigorous  war  on  poverty 
on  all  fronts. 

The  Administration  has  already  taken  a 
major  step  toward  reforming  the  overall  wel- 
fare system.  In  hU  address  to  the  nation  last 
summer,  the  President  began  the  difficult 
process  of  moving  away  from  the  present  In- 
equitable and  degrading  system.  In  his  sub- 
sequent meMage  to  Congress,  he  charted  a 
course  for  the  Federal  Government  to  adopt 
minimum  welfare  standards  throxighout  the 
naUon  and  to  pay  a  share  of  the  resulting 
higher  payments  In  states  that  truly  cannot 
afford  them.  Clearly,  the  mlnlmums  are  only 
a  beginning  and  are  still  inadequate  to  meet 
the  human  needs  of  the  nation's  poor  and 
the  fiscal  needs  of  the  states  and  locallUes 
that  carry  the  greatest  burdens. 

Indeed,  the  proposed  Federal  minimum 
of  $1600  annually  for  a  family  of  four  would 
barely  cover  the  food  budgets  of  the  poorest 
famUles,  leaving  lltUe— If  anything  at  all— to 
cover  other  such  basic  costs  of  shelter,  cloth- 
ing and  transportation.  The  President's  plan 
now  favors  the  states  doing  the  least  on  their 
own  and  penalizes  the  states,  such  as  New 
York,  that  are  doing  more  than  their  share 
to  help  the  poor.  But  with  adequate  funding 
by  Congress,  the  President's  proposal  for  es- 
tablishing national  minimum  welfare  stand- 
ards would  go  a  long  way  toward  ending  the 
exodus  of  the  poor  from  rural  areas  where 
welfare  payments  are  shockingly  low  to  the 
cities  where  assistance  Is  generally  main- 
tained at  more  enlightened  levels. 

The  new  Administration  has  shown  Itself 
bold  enough  to  overcome  the  the  vicious 
and  degrading  stereotypes  of  poverty.  Its  wel- 
fare proposal,  for  example,  requires  that  as- 
sistance programs  be  available  to  all  Impov- 
erished families,  including  those  that  have  a 
man  In  the  house.  No  longer  would  able- 
bodied  men  be  encouraged  or  compelled  to 
abandon  their  families  so  that  their  wives 
and  children  could  qualify  for  welfare  as- 
sistance. No  longer  would  families  be  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  assistance  If  the 
head  of  the  house  were  able  to  find  work 
and  yet  were  unable  to  maintain  the  family 
at  a  subsistence  level. 

intimately,  there  must  be  an  assured  mini- 
mum Income  for  the  poor — either  through  a 
reverse  Income  tax  or  through  Income  main- 
tenance by  family  allowance — but  always 
with  Incentives  to  work,  to  educate  oneself, 
to  lift  oneself  out  of  the  degradation  and 
tjopelessness  of  poverty.  Such  a  drastic  step 
cannot  be  taken  In  a  vacuum.  There  must,  at 


the  same  time,  be  an  all-out  effort  to  provide 
adequate  and  effective  vocational  training, 
to  provide  Federal  incentives  t(»  improving 
education  in  our  ghettos  and  rural  poverty 
areas  and  to  provide  sufficient  day-care  cen- 
ters so  that  welfare  mothers — nearly  1,000,- 
000  of  them  without  husbands  to  provide  for 
them — can  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
while  their  children  are  properly  supervised. 

Such  a  multlfaceted  Federal  drive  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  should  not  be  hampered  by 
state  laws  and  regulations  that  might  In- 
hibit Its  effectiveness.  For  poverty  is  truly 
national  in  scope  and  no  one  region  should 
be  so  blind  as  to  selfishly  dispose  of  its  poor 
as  It  sees  fit,  at  the  expense  of  other  areas 
of  the  nation. 

Another  essential  ingredient  In  the  drive  to 
eliminate  poverty  is  to  bring  adequate  health 
care  within  the  reach  of  all  Americans — In- 
oluding  those  now  on  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid— through  a  universal  health-insurance 
system.  America's  capacity  for  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  illness  and  disease  has  never 
been  greater.  Yet,  our  ability  to  deliver 
needed  health  services  at  a  reasonable  cost 
and  to  provide  for  the  most  basic  phsrsical 
needs  has  never  been  more  in  doubt.  This 
crisis  Is  evidence  by  skyrocketing  health 
costs,  by  marked  shortages  of  doctors  and 
other  health  personnel  and  by  seriously  in- 
adequate, obsolete  and  outmoded  health  fa- 
ciliUes. 

In  a  bill  I  am  preparing  for  introduction 
this  year,  I  propose  a  universal  health-insur- 
ance system  that  ultimately  would  replace 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The  medical  costs  of 
Indigent  and  dependent  persons  would  be 
covered  by  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, but  the  costs  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  would  be  financed  by  employer- 
employee  contributions.  There  would  be  free- 
dom of  choice  among  competing  plans  but 
participation  In  a  plan  would  be  compulsory. 
At  the  very  heart  of  the  system  would  be  the 
requirement  that  each  plan  provide  complete 
health  care  and  that  each  plan  submit  Itself 
to  realistic  cost  controls  overseen  by  govern- 
ment health  agencies.  Thus,  everyone,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  he  earns  or  where  he 
Uves,  would  be  entitled  to  adequate  medical 
care. 

The  ultimate  elimination  of  poverty — 
and  I  am  convinced  that  It  can  be  elimi- 
nated— will  cost  billions  of  dollars.  But  for 
a  meaningful  and  productive  start,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  estimated  that  for  an 
additional  one  and  one  half  billion  to  two 
billion  dbllars  a  year,  all  the  nation's  poor 
could  be  quickly  reached  by  the  Federal 
food-assistance  programs.  This  Is  consider- 
ably more  than  the  three  quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  now  being  spent  on  food  efforts;  but 
it  Is  a  fraction  of  the  80-blUlon-dollar  de- 
fense budget  and  even  lees  than  the  fova 
billion  dollars  now  set  aside  for  the  space 
program. 

What  I  am  suggesting  now  is  that  a  new 
set  of  national  priorities  Is  called  for — one 
that  balances  Internal  needs  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Its  external  security. 

At  the  very  least,  we  must  move  ahead  to 
provide  free  food  stamps  to  the  poorest  of 
our  nation's  poor  and  to  lower  the  price  of 
stamps  for  those  who  can  barely  afford  them 
now.  There  oan  be  no  Justification  In  con- 
tinuing to  compel  the  poor  to  pay  half  to 
three  quarters  of  their  Income  for  food,  while 
the  average  family  In  our  nation  pays  less 
than  a  fifth.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  the 
stampts  should  be  Increased  to  permit  at  least 
the  minimvun  level  of  buying  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire  says  a  family  must 
do  to  keep  all  Its  members  well  nourished. 
Also,  extra  value  should  be  given  to  stamps 
that  are  used  to  buy  special  enriched  foods. 
The  cost  of  this  program  would  be  under 
two  billion  dollars— a  small  price  for  our 
nation  to  pay  to  eliminate  the  hunger  in  its 
midst. 

To  make  such  a  program  work  elDclently, 


and  in  a  manner  that  \jpholds  the  htmian 
dignity  of  the  recipient,  there  must  be  some 
basic  reforms  In  the  food -stamp  program. 
There  shotdd  be,  for  example,  a  computer- 
ized system  of  preparing  and  mailing  the 
food-stamp  coupons,  In  much  the  same  way 
that  Social  Security  and  welfare  checks  are 
now  distributed.  There  simply  is  no  excuse 
for  continuing  the  demeaning  practice  of 
requiring  food-stamp  recipients  to  report 
each  month,  often  at  relatively  great  travel 
cost,  for  what  must  seem  to  many  a  dole 
grudgingly  handed  out  by  an  insensitive 
bureaucrat.  Also,  the  use  of  food  stamps 
should  be  extended  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  such  essential  nonfood  products  as  soap, 
toilet  tissue  and  other  items  for  home  and 
personal   hygiene. 

It  Is  also  essential  to  provide  Federal  in- 
centives— Including  demonstration  grants — 
for  developing  nutrition-education  curricu- 
luma  and  techniques  to  make  clear  to  par- 
ents and  children  alike  what  goes  Into  a 
balanced  diet.  But  education  Is  not  enough 
for  expectant  mothers.  They  must  also  have 
milk,  fortified  foods  and  vitamins,  to  ensure 
against  mental  retardation  In  their  offspring. 
And  the  supply  of  these  nutrients  must  be 
extended  to  the  newborn  as  well.  For  school 
children  from  poverty  areas,  there  should 
be  a  free  school-lunch  program  to  replace 
the  pay-as-you-go  program  that  now  reaches 
mostly  children  in  middle-class  neighbor- 
hoods and  affluent  suburbs. 

It  Is  important  to  stress  that  the  attack 
on  hunger  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
Governmental  sphere.  Food  companies,  for 
example,  should  be  stimulated — with  Federal 
subsidies,  if  necessary — to  produce,  package 
and  merchandise  fortified  foods  in  new 
forms — fortified  soft  drinks,  for  example— 
to  make  them  especially  appealing  to  the 
poor. 

There  is  much  more,  also,  that  the  medical 
profession  can  do  in  fighting  the  rigors  of 
hunger.  One  of  the  most  startling  and  dis- 
turbing revelations  before  the  Senator  hun- 
ger hearings  thus  far  was  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  doctors  trained  to  Identify  and 
treat  malnutrition.  Behind  this  shortage  is  a 
failure  of  the  nation's  medical  schools  to 
make  courses  on  nutrition  an  Integral  part 
of  their  curriculum  or  to  encourage  students 
to  make  field  studies  of  malnutrition  In  sur- 
rounding poverty  areas. 

All  these  proposals  are  contained  either 
In  my  bill — the  so-called  Health,  Nutrition 
and  Human  Netds  Bill — or  in  bills  of  my 
Senate  colleagues. 

Last  year,  the  best  that  Congress  could 
provide  was  an  extra  $55,000,000  for  the 
school-lunch  program.  This  year.  Congress 
plans  to  authorize  $750,000,000  for  food 
stamps  alone. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  that,  as  this 
issue  went  to  press,  the  Senate  took  the 
initiative  In  enacting  meaningful  hunger  re- 
form by  rejecting  the  Food  Stamp  Bill  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Conmiittee  in  favor 
of  a  more  ambitious  bill  cosponsored  by 
Senator  George  McGovem  and  me.  Our  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  a  comfortable  54-to-40 
margin,  would  permit  the  Issuing  of  free  food 
stamps  to  families  earning  less  than  $60  a 
month.  It  also  would  permit  the  simultane- 
ous issuing  of  food  stamps  and  commodities 
In  communities  that  are  shifting  from  com- 
modities to  food  stamps  or  establishing  food 
stamps  as  their  first  food-assistance  program. 
The  McGovem-Javlts  Bill  also  gives  the 
Federal  Government  power  to  bypass  local 
authorities  who  refuse  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram and  run  it  adequately;  at  present, 
there  is  no  national  standard.  And  finally — 
recognizing  that  poor  families  should  not 
have  to  spend  a  greater  percentage  for  food 
than  better-off  families — the  bill  establishes 
that  no  family  would  be  required  to  spend 
more  than  one  quarter  of  Its  Income  on 
food  stamps. 
This  was  a  tnUy  historic  action  by  the 
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Senate — but  one  that  still  must  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  House,  where  resistance  by  the 
tradition-oriented  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee poses  a  major  obstacle.^ 

But  there  ^s  hope  for  meaningful  action  in 
1970.  There  is  a  bipartisan  ^determination  to 
siu'ge  ahead — represented  by  Senator  Mc- 
Govem, chairman  of  the  so-called  Hunger 
Committee,  by  me  as  Its  ranking  Republican 
member  and  by  the  President  himself.  Most 
imptortant,  the  public  has  been  aroused  as 
never  before  by  the  specter  of  starving  Amer- 
icans. A  recent  national  (toll  attests  to  this, 
showing  seven  out  of  ten  Americans  favor- 
ing free  food  stamps  for  the  nation's  most 
Impoverished  citizens.  With  this  sort  of  mo- 
mentum, hunger  In  the  United  States  may 
soon  be  Just  another  conquered  American 
frontier,  leading  the  way  toward  the  final 
goal  of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity 
for  each  citizen  to  his  share  of  the  great 
American  dream. 


DEATH  OF  E.  M.  "TED"  DEALEY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
deep  and  sincere  regret  that  I  noted  the 
death,  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  of 
E.  M.  "Ted"  Dealey.  pubhsher  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News;  a  man  who  de- 
voted his  entire  lifetime  to  development 
and  achievement  within  his  city  and  of 
the  State  of  Texas  and  whose  work  en- 
abled his  newspaper  to  become  known  by 
many  as  the  leading  publication  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  was  published  October  1, 1885,  after 
George  Bannerman  Dealey,  father  of  Ted 
Dealey  and  for  whom  Dealey  Plaza  in 
Dallas  is  named,  recommended  Dallas  to 
Col.  A.  H.  Belo,  publisher  of  the  Galves- 
ton News,  as  a  site  for  a  second  news- 
paper. Later  the  publishing  corporation 
which  now  carries  the  Belo  name,  sold 
the  Galveston  News  and  moved  Its  head- 
quarters to  Dallas. 

In  March  of  1926,  G.  B.  Dealey  and  his 
two  sons,  Walter  A.  Dealey  and  E.  M. 
"Ted"  Dealey,  announced  the  Dealey 
family  had  pui'chased  the  Belo  Corp. 

Ted  followed  his  father  as  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News.  He  Kflfiived  a 
bachelor's  degree  at  the  Unilfl||sij:y  of 
Texas,  a  master's  degree  at  Harvard,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  News  as  a  reporter 
in  1920.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  when  the  Dealey  fam- 
ily purchased  the  corporation  in  1926. 

Ted  Dealey  never  forgot  that  a  news- 
paper's basic  responsibility  is  to  in- 
form its  readers  accurately  of  the  facts 
and  he  continued  his  own  reporting  ef- 
forts even  into  his  last  years  of  life. 

Carved  in  the  stone  front  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  building  in  large 
enough  letters  to  be  read  a  block  or 
more  away,  is  that  statement  which 
stands  at  once  as  a  pledge  to  readers  and 
a  charge  to  employees: 

Build  The  News  upon  the  rock  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  Conduct  it  always  upon 
the  lines  of  fairness  and  Integrity.  Acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  the  people  to  get  from 
the  newspaper  both  sides  of  every  Important 
question. 

Those  were  the  words  of  G.  B.  Dealey. 
His  son  Ted  lived  by  those  words,  and 
he  demanded  that  his  newspaper  live  by 
them. 

His  biggest  story  was  probably  his  re- 
porting of  the  Japanese  surrender  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay  in  1945, 


His  dispatches  were  later  published  in 
a  book  called  "Sunset  in  the  East." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  living  in  a  time 
when  the  foundation  of  mass  communi- 
cations, the  dally  newspaper,  is  facing 
every  increasing  competition  due  to  sci- 
entific and  technological  advancement 
which  now  makes  it  possible  for  millions 
of  Americans  to  see  events  instantane- 
ously as  they  occur  from  as  far  away  as 
the  moon. 

Ted  Dealey  was  born  into  a  world  that 
did  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of 
radio  signals.  The  main  communications 
problem  of  those  days  weis  not  how  to  get 
the  information  to  the  people  first,  but 
how  to  get  it  to  them  at  all. 

In  the  past  several  years,  problems  of 
economics  have  forced  many  newspai}ers 
to  link  themselves  together  or  to  resign 
themselves  to  either  failure  or  continu- 
ing mediocrity.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  was  fortunate  to  have  been  located 
in  one  of  our  Nation's  fastest  growing 
communities;  but  the  fact  that  the  News 
has  continued  to  improve  itself,  has  re- 
mained a  communications  leader  in  the 
Southwest  and  has  avoided  outside  fi- 
nancial control  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the 
man  who  has  provided  it  with  executive 
leadership  for  more  than  40  years,  Mr. 
E.  M.  "Ted"  Dealey. 

The  city  of  Dallas  and  the  State  of 
Texas  will  miss  him. 

Personally,  I  have  lost  a  friend  that  I 
esteemed  infinitely  as  a  man. 


SEYMOUR    MELMAN   DESCRIBES    A 
MAJOR  MILITARY  BUDGET  CUT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  provocative  and  incisive  minds 
in  the  Nation  today  is  that  of  Prof.  Sey- 
mour Melman,  professor  of  industrial  en- 
gineering at  Columbia  University.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  important  books, 
including  "Our  Depleted  Society,"  "The 
Peace  Race,"  and  the  forthcoming  "Pen- 
tagon Capitalism." 

Recently,  he  has  described  the  formula 
that  could  be  used  to  reduce  our  msissive 
military  budget  from  approximately  $80 
billion  to  $26  billion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article,  entitled  "How  To 
Cut  the  Military  Budget  by  $54  Billion." 
and  published  in  Commonweal  maga- 
zine for  November  28,  1969,  be  printed  in 
the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Cut  thk  Miutart  Bttdcet 

BT    $54    BILLION 

(By  Seymour  Melman) 
In  the  name  of  defense,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  constructed  the 
most  formidable  military  establishment  In 
the  world.  It  Includes  3.5  million  uniformed 
personnel  and  1.2  million  civilians;  18  army 
divisions:  35,000  aircraft:  347  warships;  over 
$200  billion  in  physical  assets;  29  million 
acres  of  U.S.  land;  over  2,000  foreign  bases 
and  military  locations;  lO's  of  thousands  of 
nuclear  warheads;  and  4,200  deliverable  nu- 
clear warheads  mounted  in  vehicles  (missiles 
and  planes)   of  Intercontinental  range. 

The  effect  of  this  military  power  includes 
a  capability  for  killing  any  other  society 
many  times  over.  With  only  156  Soviet  cities 
with  populations  of  100,000  or  more,  the  VS. 
clearly  wields  overkill  power  of  staggering. 


even  If  imknown,  dimension.  It  Is  meaning- 
less to  determine  whether  this  dimension  is 
two,  twenty,  two  hundred  or  two  thovisand. 

Nevertheless,  the  one  thing  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  cannot  deliver  is  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  In  the  elemental 
sense  of  shielding  the  nation. 

In  the  nuclear  era  they  can  destroy  us,  we 
can  destroy  them  and  It  doesn't  matter  who 
moves  first. 

Furthermore,  this  destruction  can  now  be 
carried  out  by  multiple  means.  There  Is  over- 
kill In  nuclear  weapons.  There  Is  overkill  In 
biological  weap>ons.  There  Is  overkill  In  chem- 
ical weapons.  A  hundred  million  doees  of 
nerve  gas  are  stockpiled  in  steel  containers 
in  the  Army's  Chemical  Warfare  branch 
outside  Denver.  Since  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, the  United  States  has  been 
mass-producing  biological  warfare  materials. 
There  are  multiple  delivering  systems  for 
nuclear  warheads:  missiles,  planes,  mines, 
balloons,  rockets,  tori>edoes  and  demolition 
kits;  as  well  as  for  bacterial  and  other 
weapons. 

I  shall  outline  here  a  set  of  proposals 
that  have  been  sent  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress.  These  proposals  would  reduce  the 
overkill  system  so  that,  before  any  dis- 
armament agreements,  there  would  remain 
an  armed  force  of  2.3  million,  a  nuclear  de- 
livery system  of  staggering  dimension  and 
naval  and  other  forces  of  enormous  size. 
Therefore,  let  no  one  call  the  consequence 
of  what  I  am  about  to  outline  "disarma- 
ment" or  "unilateral  disarmament."  I  shall 
also  outline  a  series  of  budget  reductions 
totaling  $54  billion.  The  purpose  of  the 
budget  reductions  Is:  first,  to  Improve  the 
military  security  of  the  United  States,  for 
reduction  of  military  tension  systems  would 
achieve  this  effect;  and  second,  to  emphasize 
that  this  Is  the  essential  step  for  making 
funds  available  for  serving  the  reqvilrements 
of  life  In  this  and  other  societies. 

We  should  appreciate  where  we  stand.  Even 
though  the  United  States  has  a  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  of  $900  billion  for  200  mil- 
lion people,  $4,500  of  GNP  per  person,  we 
are  a  depleted  society.  What  Is  a  depleted 
society? 

40.7  percent  of  the  young  men  examined 
by  the  Selective  Service  In  the  last  recorded 
year  were  rejected  on  grounds  of  being 
physically  or  educationally  Incompetent. 
That  Is  a  depleted  society. 

The  United  States  ranks  18th  among  na- 
tions In  the  world  in  infant  mortality  rates. 
Sweden  ranks  the  lowest  at  12/1,000  com- 
pared to  the  United  States'  23/1,000.  The 
difference  Is  40.000  Infant  fatalities  a  year. 
That  Is  a  depleted  society. 

In  1950  there  were  105  MJJ.'s  in  private 
practice  for  each  100.000  citizens.  There  are 
now  98.  That  Is  a  depleted  society. 

An  average  of  25  percent  of  the  nursing 
posts  budgeted  In  our  hospitals  stand  vacant. 
That  Is  a  depleted  society. 

Ten  million  Americans  live  with  hunger 
as  a  sustaining  condition.  That  Is  a  depleted 
society. 

The  American  College  of  Stu-geons  <varns 
that  half  of  the  emergency  ambulances  in 
the  United  States  are  operated  by  morticians. 
That  Is  a  depleted  society. 

Half  of  the  school  buildings  in  New  York 
City  are  In  violation  of  the  city's  own  build- 
ing code.  That  Is  a  depleted  society. 

64  percent  of  the  basic  metalworking  ma- 
chinery used  in  American  industry  Is  ten 
years  old  or  over,  giving  the  United  States 
the  distinction  of  operating  the  oldest  stock 
of  metalworking  machinery  of  any  major  in- 
dustrial country  In  the  world.  That  is  a  de- 
pleted society. 

The  steel  Industry,  the  machine  tool  In- 
dustry, the  civilian  electronics  Industry  and 
the  shipbuilding  industry  are  incompetent  as 
producers  of  ordinary  products  able  to  hold 
their  place  even  in  domestic,  let  alone  world, 
markets.  That  Is  a  depleted  society. 
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BXABONS 


Why  do  we  have  auch  depletion  with  a 
GroM  National  Product  of  $4,500  per  pei's*^ 
Because  an  important  part  of  that  $4,600 
consists  of  paraJdtlc  rather  than  productive 
growth.  ProducUve  growth  means  goods  and 
services  that  are  part  of  the  level  of  living 
that  can  be  used  for  further  production. 
Parasitic  growth  means  goods  ^d  services, 
however  well  paid  for.  that  are  not  part  of 
the  level  of  Uvlng  and  cannot  be  used  for 
further  producUon.  Military  and  alUed  ac- 
tivity are  paraslUc  economic-  growth.  They 
absorb  a  lion's  share  of  the  technical  brains 
of  this  society.  Lacking  thU  stock  of  skilled 
manpower  imposes  pervasive  shortages  on 
the  rest  of  the  productive  capablUty  of  the 
American  economic  system. 

We  have  spent  over  $1,000  bUllon  for  mili- 
tary purposes  since  the  Second  World  War, 
but  have  not  purchased  security.  However, 
since  1961  we  have  purchased  a  state  man- 
agement system  that  has  replaced  the  so- 
caUed  mllltary-lndvistrlal  complex.  The  state 
management,  owing  to  the  energies  of  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson  and  McNamara.  Is  like  the 
central  administrative  organization  of  large 
multldlvlsion  firms.  This  central  ofHce.  staffed 
vrtth  about  55.000  persons,  operating  out  of 
Washington,  D.C..  dominates  the  largest  net- 
work •f-Bubmanagement  and  Industrial  re- 
sources in  the  world.  As  in  most  modem 
corporations,  this  management  does  not  own 
the  underlying  facilitlee.  The  state  manage- 
ment in  the  Pentagon  exercises  control  and 
that  Is  sufficient. 

The  operations  of  the  state  management 
and  its  normal  institutionalized  intensity 
for  extending  its  dedstoc  power  explain 
many  things.  For  instance,  although  the  con- 
tinued piling  up  of  nuclear  and  other  over- 
kill is  militarily  Irrational  and  himianly 
meaningless,  it  Is  eminently  serviceable  to 
a  management  striving  to  sustain  or  enlarge 
Its  Industrial  sway.  No  Industrial  manage- 
ment operates  to  diminish  Its  decision  power, 
and  this  is  no  exceptton.  There  is  another 
consideration  that  tells  of  tension  within 
the  United  States.  That  can  be  summarized 
as  an  issue  of  economic  development  or  race 

war. 

The  under -classes  of  American  society,  the 
Impoverished  whites,  blacks.  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans. Indians  and  others  now   understand 
that  economic  underdevelopment  need  not 
be    their    lot.    The    oomblnaUon    of   higher 
mortality  rate  and  limited  Ufe  span,  high 
Incidence  of  certain  diseases  through  life, 
limited  education,  limited  literacy,  limited 
productivity  and  limited  income  is  called  eco- 
nomic underdevelopment  everywhere  in  the 
world.    To   change    this    requires    economic 
development  and  Investment  in  what  econ- 
omists call  human  capital.  Human  capital 
means  investment  in  the  capability  and  op- 
portunity  for   productive   employment.   Al- 
lowing for  approximately  1%   miUlon  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  equivalent  family 
units,   each   needing  an   average   outlay  of 
$50,000  over  a  10  year  period,  the  total  re- 
quirement for  economic  development  Is  $375 
billion,  or  an  armual  average  of  $37  billion. 
Such  an  operation  is  unfeasible  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Even  If  the  Congress  were  to  vote 
the  funds,  the  hands  and  brains  needed  to 
carry  out  the  requisite  work  are  occupied 
elsewhere. 

The  pressure  for  more  equaUty  along  racial 
and  economic  lines  In  the  United  States  can 
only  be  met  by  making  economic  develop- 
ment possible.  Otherwise  this  pressure  leads 
to  a  coUlslon  course  in  many  facets  of  life. 
How  are  the  universities  to  greatly  enlarge 
admissions?  How  can  they  make  up  for  back- 
wardness Induced  by  poor  public  and  second- 
ary schools?  With  present  resources,  the  ad- 
mission of  blacks  and  Spanish  Americans 
on  a  large  scale  may  only  be  effected  by 
limiting  the  white  admissions.  Then  we  will 
be  on  the  road  to  race  confrontation  even 
In  the  unlTersltles. 


The  same  pattern  prevails  elsewhere,  48 
percent  of  white  Am«:lca  is  In  white  coUar 
occupations,  while  only  22  percent  of  non- 
white  Americans  is  so  engaged.  In  order  to 
equalize  economic  opportunity,  26  percent 
of  the  nonwhites  gainfully  employed  must 
move  Into  white  collar  occupations.  The 
workable  issue  is  not  how  to  divide  up  the 
present  economic  pie,  but  dividing  up  a 
larger  pie  so  that  the  gain  for  one  need  not  be 
the  loas  for  another.  In  fact,  the  gain  for  one 
would  be  a  gain  for  aU.  In  order  to  have  that 
option.  Instead  of  race"  confrontation,  there 
must  be  a  process  of  general  economic  devel- 
opment. However,  that  U  thoroughly  check- 
mated today  by  the  priority  given  to  military 
and  related  activity  in  this  society. 

Since  1961  the  design  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
has  been  oriented  to  fighting  three  wars  at 
once:  a  war  (nuclear)  in  the  NATO  area,  a 
war  in  the  China  area  and  a  lesser  mlUtary 
action  in  Latin  America.  This  war  plan  does 
not   constitute  the  defense  of   the   United 
States.  Bather,  it  Is  a  basis  for  world-wide 
political  hegemony  by  wielding  military  force. 
At  President  Nixon's  first  press  conference 
he  suggested  that  what  the  nation  needed  In 
the  sphere  of  defense  was  "sufficiency."  Very 
well— what  Is  "sufficiency?"  In  my  view  this 
should   mean:    (1)    before  disarmament   is 
agreed,   operation   of   a   strategic   deterrent 
force;  (2)  guarding  the  shores  of  the  United 
States;  and  (3)   capablUty  for  participating 
In  international  peace-keeping  efforts.  How- 
ever, these  criteria  for  mUltary  security  ex- 
clude the  foUowlng:   (1)  building  up  a  nu- 
clear first-strike  capability  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  nation — It  Is  precisely 
that  capability  which  is  being  built  up  by 
enlarging  the  present  nuclear  deUvery  system 
as  much  as  tenfold  with  a  multiple  warhead 
program  called  MIRV   (Multiple  Independ- 
ently-Targetable  Reentry  Vehicles) :  and  (2) 
the  objective   of   conducting   a  program   of 
Vietnam  type  wars.  I  Judge  these  latter  goals 
as  contrary  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  emphasized  that  after  the  sub- 
stantial reductions  recommended   here   are 
made,  each  for  reason  of  merit,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  would  still  con- 
sist of  2.3  million  men  operating  masses  of 
missile  aircraft  and  naval  forces  of  stagger- 
ing power. 

Incremental  co3ts  of  the  Vietnam  war.  A 
military  expenditure  of  20  billion  per  year 
pays  for  the  incremental  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  that  Includes  the  additional  ammuni- 
tion, fuel  material,  etc.  used  up  In  fighting  It. 
The  Congress  would  Instruct  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  terminate 
this  war  If  they  reduced  the  budget  by  this 
amount.  {$20,000  mill.) 

Reducing  additions  to  strategic  overkill.  It 
Is  clear  that  no  present  or  foreseeable  re- 
search effort  will  make  It  possible  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  nation,  to  destroy  a  person  or  a  com- 
munity more  than  once.  Nevertheless,  the 
nuclear  forces  and  delivery  systems  of  the 
United  States  have  been  built  up  with  mul- 
tiples of  overkill.  With  present  capability 
for  delivering  11,000  nuclear  warheads  (of 
these  4.200  by  Intercontinental  vehicles)  and 
only  156  Soviet  cities  with  populations  of 
100.000  or  more,  continuing  the  buildup  of 
these  forces  is  absurd. 

New  nuclear  weapons  production.  The  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Includes  funds  for  further  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  materials  and  weapons 
which  should  be  stopped  as  being  militarily 
and  humanly  unreasonable,  (tl.518  mill.) 

Research,  development,  test  and  eviUua- 
tion.  A  major  part  of  new  military  research 
activity  Is  oriented  to  new  strategic  weapons 
delivery  systems,  which  adds  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  overklU  forces.  {tS.OOO  miU.) 

Poseidon  and  Minuteman  III.  These  "new 
generation"  intercontinental  missiles  (with 
MIRV)  would  enlttfge  the  U.8.  stock  of  nu- 
clear warheads  by  a  factor  of  about  10,  and 


perhaps  allow  for  an  Increased  calculated 
accuracy  for  a  few  hundred  yards  closer  to 
target.  This  Is  boimd  to  be  perceived  through 
Soviet  eyes  as  an  Intended  first-strike  threat 
to  their  missile  systems.   ($1,000  mill.) 

ABM.  The  proposed  antiballlBtlo  missile 
system  has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive 
debate.  The  technical  workability  of  the 
system  is  under  grave  doubt  on  the  grounds 
of  complexity  and  the  experience  with  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  build  an  antiair- 
craft defense  system.  Although  the  antiair- 
craft system  is  much  simpler,  we  know  from 
a  principal  designer  of  this  system  (Dr. 
Jerome  Wlesner  of  MIT)  that  It  has  failed. 
There  Is  the  further  prospect  that  the  con- 
struction of  an  ABM  system  will  serve  to  es- 
calate fear  among  nations  and  hence  drive 
forward  an  already  irrational  arms  race.  ($904 
mill.) 

Chemical  and  Biological  warfare.  Since  1961 
the  United  States  has  been  producing  and 
stockpiling  increasing  quanUtles  of  lethal 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  materials. 
This  mass  production  means  more  overkill 
weapons  systems.  In  addition,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  these  materials.  In  quantities,  ex- 
poses the  people  of  the  United  States  to  grave 
hazards  because  of  possible  accidents  in  the 
handling  of  lethal,  self-propagaUng  orga- 
nisms. ($350  mill.) 

Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft.  In 
the  face  of  already  existing  massive  over- 
kill capability,  the  proposal  to  build  ad- 
ditional and  new  highspeed  bombers  seems 
to  be  only  another  example  of  organizational 
and  industrial  empire-building.  ($102  mill.) 
Bomber  defence  system  (SAGE).  It  has 
long  been  understood  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  have  meaningful  long-range  bomber  ca- 
pability. When  this  is  coupled  with  the 
known  defects  In  functioning  of  the  SAGE- 
type  system,  there  is  no  reason  for  incurring 
the  large  cost  that  operating  it  would  InA 
volve  especially  as  it  would  add  little  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  ($1,000 
mill.) 

Surface  to  air  missiles.  Former  Pentagon 
staff  have  Indicated  that  substantial  sav- 
ings could  be  made  by  holding  back  on  ma- 
jor spending  for  Ineffective  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles, and  deferring  production  on  apparent- 
ly Inadequate  designs.    ($850  mill.) 

Overkill  also  exists  In  other  than  strate- 
gic or  nuclear  forms.  The  Federal  Budget 
Includes  many  items  which  add  to  our  over- 
kill capability  in  conventional  wars.  These 
Items,  some  of  which  I  shall  enumerate  be- 
low, must  also  undergo  reductions  in  order 
to  prevent  waste  and  contain  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  military. 

Vietnam  war  manpower.  The  Vietnam  war 
iises  about  639.000  soldiers.  saUors  and  air- 
men, at  an  annual  cost  of  $10,000  per  man. 
As  the  Congress  instructs  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  President  to  refrain  from 
operating  wars  of  intervention,  these  639.- 
000  men  would  not  be  required.  ($6,390 
mill.) 

Surplus  military  manpower.  Analysts  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  reported 
that  substantial  savings  could  be  made  in 
all  the  services  by  a  10  percent  cut  In  "sup- 
port" forces,  which  have  been  unjustifiably 
large  compared  with  other  armies  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  manpower  savings  could 
be  effected  by  reducing  the  large  category 
of  "transient"  personnel.  The  result  of  these 
two  reductions  is  $4.2  billion,  using  the  $10.- 
000  per  man  year  figure.  ($4,200  miU.) 

Tactical  aircraft  programs.  Specialists  in 
the  aviation  field  have  indicated  that  elimi- 
nation of  overly  elaborate  and  Impractical 
electronic  systems,  and  concentration  on 
simpler  (hence,  more  reliable)  aircraft  would 
make  possible  savings  on  a  large  scale.  ($1,- 
800  mill.) 

Attack  carriers.  The  United  States  now  op- 
erates 16  attack  carrier  forces.  Their  Justi- 
fication is  based  on  the  3-wars-at-once  pol- 


icy. Even  a  beginning  of  reaaonable  economy 
in  the  use  of  these  forces  permits  substan- 
tial operating  budget  reductions.  ($380 
miU.) 

Antisubmarine  carrier  forces.  According  to 
Pentagon  spediallsts.  these  forces  are  known 
to  have  severely  limited  capablUty  in  their 
military  function,  casting  grave  doubt  on 
the  worth  of  continuing  them.  ($400  mill.) 
Amphibious  forces  and  Fast  Deployment 
Logistics  Ships  (FDL) .  The  amphibious  forces 
are  grossly  overbuilt  and  presumably  ori- 
ented to  a  Western  hemisphere  intervention- 
ist war  mission.  The  FDL's  are  part  of  an 
expanded  Vietnam  wars  program,  and  could 
be  eliminated  without  reducing  a  massive 
military  capablUty.  ($500  mill.) 

C5-A  jet  transport.  Further  production  of 
this  plane,  which  has  been  specifically  de- 
signed to  transport  large  numbers  of  troops 
for  the  Pentagon's  worldwide  policing  and 
Vietnam  wars  program,  should  be  dropped. 
($500  mill.) 

Military  assistance.  For  some  time  It  has 
been  apparent  that  the  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance program  has  been  a  major  factor  In  en- 
couraging and  sustaining  dictatorial  and 
backward  regimes  In  many  countries.  This 
outiay  has  no  demonstrable  relation  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  ($610  mill.) 

New  naval  ship  construction.  We  are  In- 
formed In  the  federal  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970  that  "The  largest  single  1970  Increase 
proposed  for  General  Purpose  Forces  Is  lor  a 
new  ship  construction  program  for  our  naval 
forces  of  $2.4  billion  total  obllgational  au- 
thority." Such  enormous  expenditures  for 
naval  forces  are  Justifiable  only  In  terms  of 
the  3-war8-at-once  mlUtary  perspective. 
($2,400  mill.) 

Economies  in  training.  A  former  Pentagon 
staffer  (Office  of  Comptroller)  recommended 
changes  In  training  methods  that  would  re- 
duce costs  appreciably.  ($50  mill.) 

Improved  buying  procedures.  A  series  of 
straightforward  steps  can  apparently  produce 
major  savings  in  Pentagon  buying — by  cur- 
tailing the  expensive  pattern  of  cost-over- 
runs. ($2,700  mill.) 

U.S.  NATO  forces.  Pentagon  staff  Indicate 
the  feaslbUlty  of  reducing  forces  in  Europe 
by  125.000  and  their  backup  by  50.000  men  (at 
10.000  per  man  year).  ($1,750  mill.) 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  more  areas  In 
which  budget  reductions  should  be  effected — 
that  Is.  military  construction  and  the  F-14 
aircraft. 

Military  construction.  The  Budget  for  FY 
1970  schedules  diverse  projects  which  re- 
quire new  mlUtary  construction.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  proposed  a  reduction  of  the 
$1M8  miUlon  military  construction  Item 
by  $834  mllUon.  leaving  $1,314  miUlon.  This 
should  be  further  reduced  in  order  to  limit 
the  continued  over-expansion  of  unneces- 
sary mlUtary  forees  within  the  United  States 
and  abroad.   ($1,000  mitt.) 

F-14  aircraft.  Funds  have  been  budgeted 
for  the  Navy's  program  for  constructing  a 
new  class  of  fighter  planes  to  be  carried  by 
Its  major  aircraft  carriers.  These  aircraft  are 
of  doubtful  worth  since  there  Is  no  opposing 
force  with  comparable  fieets  of  carriers 
against  which  they  might  operate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  enlargement  of  the  carrier  aircraft 
force  involves  a  major  addition  to  prepara- 
tions for  further  Vietnam-type  wars.  This 
alone  Is  the  issue  with  respect  to  this  air- 
craft (not  whether  the  design  is  right,  or  the 
contractor  competent).   ($834  mill.) 

IN  CONCLTTSION 

I  have  now  reviewed  many  Items  In  the 
mlUtary  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970.  I  have 
shown  how  each  one  can  be  reduced  or  elim- 
inated In  order  to  sustain  our  military  "suf- 
ficiency" without  adding  to  our  over-kill 
forces  or  contintilng  wasteful  practices. 
These  recommendations  make  possible  sav- 
ings of  $54,200  miUion,  leaving  a  still-lm- 
menae  mlUtary  budget  of  $37  billion  for  a 


sufficiency  VS.  defense  force  before  dis- 
armament. The  difference  between  $27  and 
$81  billion  Is  the  overkill  and  the  Vietnam 
war  program,  and  the  continued  expansion 
of  the  Pentagon's  decision-power.  That  Is 
the  Issue. 


CENTENNIAL  YEAR  FOR 
PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  1969  marks 
the  100th  year  of  the  founding  of  Pur- 
due University,  one  of  our  Nation's  larg- 
est and  finest  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Established  as  a  land-grant 
college  in  1889  by  an^act  of  the  Indiana 
legislature,  Purdue  has  grown  during  the 
post  century  until  it  now  enrolls  approx- 
imately 25,000  students  oa  its  home  cam- 
pus and  more  than  12,000  others  at  four 
regional  campuses  throughout  the  State. 
Today,  Purdue  University  is  widely 
recognized  for  its  major  contributions  to 
and  leadership  in  many  fields.  To  men- 
tion only  a  few.  it  is  noted  for  outstand- 
ing educational  and  research  programs 
in  such  diverse  areas  as  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, basic  science,  industrial  man- 
agement, pharmacology,  and  home 
econcMnics. 

An  excellent  descriptiMi  of  the  signifi- 
cant role  played  by  Purdue  University  In 
higher  education  was  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  Indiana  Business  and 
Industry.  In  the  article,  apprwriate  and 
deserved  credit  is  paid  to  Dr.  FYederick 
li.  Hovde,  president  of  Purdue  for  nearly 
25  years,  and  under  whose  direction  the 
university  has  made  tremendous  strides. 
As  a  tribute  to  the  truly  remarkable 
achievements  made  by  this  fine  institu- 
tion during  its  100  years  of  history,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Purdue — ^Its  Heritage  Is  Strength. 
Stability  for  Indiana."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Purdue — Its  Heritage  Is  Strength,  STABn-mr 
FOR  Indiana 
Purdue  University's  red-brick  campus 
spreads  out  broadly  over  the  660  acres  of  a 
fiat  bluff  against  which  the  storied  Wabash 
River  nestles  in  its  meander  west  and  south- 
ward. The  geometric  ruggedness  of  its  more 
than  115  principal  buUdlngs  rises  as  single 
symbol  of  strength  and  stablUty  from  the 
fertUe  Hoosler  soU. 

Strength  and  stablUty  loom  centraUy  in 
the  100-year-old  heritage  of  the  state's  land- 
grant  institution.  Pounded  at  West  Lafayette 
by  act  of  the  1869  General  Assembly— but 
reaUy  made  possible  through  the  largess  of 
Lafayette  businessman  John  Purdue,  who 
gave  his  land,  his  money  and  his  name — 
Purdue  University  is  one  of  the  soUd  rocks 
on  which  Indiana  has  been  able  to  buUd. 
grow  and  prosper  economically,  soclaUy  and 
educationally. 

Though  you  could  Ust  scores  of  individual 
Purdue  accomplishments  of  direct  value  to 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  state, 
nation  and  world,  Purdue's  principal  product 
Is  an  Intangible  one;  Brainpower.  Its  con- 
tinviing  mission  is  Just  as  Intangible:  En- 
lightenment and  the  preparation  of  people 
for  life.  soclaUy  as  weU  as  vocatlonaUy. 

No  one  articulates  the  intangibles  of  a  uni- 
versity as  weU  as  the  man  who  has  spent 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  university's  first 
century  as  Its  president.  Frederick  L.  Hovde, 
a  smaUtown  North  Dekotan  who  played 
footbaU  and  studied  chemical  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


Excelling  at  both,  he  won  a  Rhodes  soiiol- 
arship  and  earned  a  master's  degree  at  Ox- 
ford— ^and  a  smsai  place  in  athletic  history 
as  the  fint  American  to  make  the  Oxford 
rugby  team.  He  already  was  embarked  on  a 
successful  and  distinguished  career  as  an 
educator  and  scientist  when  in  1945,  at  age 
37,  he  was  picked  as  Purdue's  seventh  presi- 
dent. 

Since,  he  has  guided  the  university's 
growth  and  expansion  through  the  crowded 
years  of  the  OI  BlU  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  through  the  tumult  and  change  In  atti- 
tude and  methodology  wrought  by  the  near- 
panic  of  Sputnik,  and  now  through  the 
perilous  waters  roUed  by  youthful  Impa- 
tience for  social  and  poUtlc&l  change  on  the 
campus. 

"The  purpose  of  the  university,"  the  presi- 
dent said  in  a  recent  commencement  address, 
"Is  to  educate.  The  purpose  of  the  student 
Is  to  learn.  If  both  achieve  their  purposes,  the 
result  Is  an  'educated  man'  m  so  far  as  the 
process  of  formal  Instruction  can  produce 
such  a  man."  Then,  he  said,  ".  .  .  during  the 
next  25  years.  If  you  pass  the  tests  of  ex- 
perience and  professional  performance  In 
your  work,  you  may  quaUfy  as  an  educated 
man  .  .  .  (who)  must  be  and  is  a  man  ca- 
pable of  the  self-dlsclpUne  required  for  the 
lifelong  growth,  development  and  refine- 
ment of  the  total  being — ^mind,  spirit  and 
body." 

The  benefactors  of  the  "educated  man"  de- 
fined by  President  Hovde  have  been  the  world 
generally  and  Indiana  specifically.  But  there 
are  tangible  contributions  to  be  mentioned. 
Including  a  few  obvious  and  historic  ones: 
Purdue's  early  steam  locomotive  testing:  de- 
velopment and  research  in  which  Purdue 
scientists  transmitted  an  early,  if  not  the 
earliest.  TV  picture;  its  cooperative  work  in 
network  analysis  with  the  Hoosler  and  other 
mldwestem  electric  utilities;  the  work  of  one 
of  Its  physicists.  Dr.  Karl  Lark-Horovltz, 
whose  research  into  the  properties  of  ger- 
manium crystals  led  directly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  transistor — and  thus  changed 
forever  the  scope  of  man's  scientific  horizons 
and  his  ability  to  Investigate  them;  the  gen- 
erations of  work  by  Purdue  agriculturists 
helped  revolutionize  farming  and  gave  man- 
kind the  technological  ability  to  once  and 
for  all  defeat  world  hunger. 

The  ways  in  which  Purdue  contributes  use- 
fulness to  the  world  are  countless  and  dif- 
ficult to  measure.  Measure — If  you  can — the 
contribution  of  the  university  which  pro- 
duced the  leader  of  man's  first  expedition  to 
the  moon.  Nell  A.  Armstrong. 

At  the  age  of  100.  Purdue,  now  with  about 
25,000  students  at  Its  West  Lafayette  campus 
and  nearly  13,000  at  four  regional  campuses, 
having  graduated  about  100.000  In  Its  first 
century,  finds  Itself  unexcelled  in  Its  tradi- 
tional educational  missions. 

Witness  Its  School  of  Agrtculttire.  which 
Is  second  to  none  In  the  nation  and  which 
has  made  Invaluable  contributions  to  Hoosler 
farming  and  agri-business. 

Witness  the  fact  that  Purdue  still  ranks 
first  nationally  In  numbers  of  undergraduate 
engineers  it  trains. 

Witness  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  worid 
on  any  given  day  are  as  many  people  Involved 
in  the  study  of  the  basic  sciences  as  at  West 
Lafayette.  „  ^     ,     , 

Witness  the  fact  that  Purdues  School  of 
Pharmacy  and  Pharmacal  Sciences,  the  only 
offering  of  Its  kind  at  a  stote-supported  In- 
stitution in  Indiana,  has  the  largest  graduate 
enrollment   in  the  United   States. 

Beyond  the  somewhat  philosophical  im- 
pacts. Puurdue  University  exerts  a  tremen- 
dous Impact  on  the  economy  generally.  In 
the  12-county  Greater  Lafayette  region  It 
qualifies  as  the  largest  employer,  but  Its  dol- 
lar Impact  Is  a  contribution  of  more  than 
$72  million,  including  net  payroU,  student 
spending,  purchase  of  university  supplies  and 
residence  haU  food,  rents  and  so  forth. 
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Some  of  the  Indirect  effects  of  this  eco- 
nomic contribution  Include  donations  of 
more  than  $100,000  annually  to  the  United 
Fund  by  university  employees.  Purdue  edu- 
cational conferences  which  bring  100,000  per- 
sons each  year  to  the  Lafayette  community, 
and  athletic  e/ents  which  this  year  will 
bring  nearly  500,000  others  to  the  campus. 

And  the  university's  affiliate,  the  Purdue 
Research  Foundation,  has  contributions  all 
of  Its  own.  One  of  the  top  Tippecanoe 
County  property  taxpayers,  it  also  has  been 
Instrumental  In  helping  to  finance  utility  In- 
stallations and  school  buUdllngs  and  pro- 
viding land  for  several  West  Lafayette  rec- 
reation areas. 

And  PRP's  development  of  the  Purdue 
University  Industrial  Research  Park  on  the 
north  edge  of  West  Lafayette  has  brought 
nearly  20  firms  employing  about  1,500. 

Most  significant  has  been  a  more  than 
50%  growth  over  the  last  five  years  by  way 
of  dollars  added  to  the  economy — and  Pur- 
due officials  see  a  healthy  continuing  growth 
rate,  all  to  the  good  of  the  Greater  Lafayette 
area  If,  indeed,  not  for  all  of  Indiana. 

Direct  and  specific  contributions  by  the 
university  of  interest  to  Indiana  business 
and  Industry  can  be  cited  in  this  way: 

CONTINUINO    EDUCATION 

"  Many  jprograms  have  been  developed  ex- 
clusively for  business  and  Industry  and  per- 
haps the  best  known  are  the  supervision  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  School  of  Technology's 
Department  of  Industrial  Supervision  headed 
by  Prof.  Thomas  P.  Hull.  The  programs  are 
led  by  industrial  educators  and  are  tailored 
for  supervisory  personnel  of  individual  In- 
dustries to  develop  supervisors  who  not  only 
know  their  trade  or  occupation  but  how  to 
successfully  supervise  others  at  It. 

A  glance  at  the  university  calendar  of 
the  Division  of  Conferences  and  Continua- 
tion Services  produces  other  examples  of  the 
university's  direct  service  to  business  and 
Industry:  The  annual  air  pollution  control 
conference,  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Industrial  Communication  Council,  work- 
shop for  the  Industrial  engineer  In  practice, 
the  metal  fabricating  Institute,  dairy  fleld- 
man's  conference.  Industrial  coal  conference, 
roofing  superintendent  conference — and  the 
list  goes  on  . 

And  this  does  not  Include  the  year-around 
programs  of  the  Life  Insurance  Marketing 
Institute  directed  by  Prof.  Hal  L.  Nutt.  LIMI 
began  In  the  early  1940s  as  a  unique  Purdue 
program  and  is  now  nationally  known  for  the 
education  of  trained  life  underwriters. 

SCHOOL    OF    TECHNOLOOY 

Pounded  in  1964,  the  School  of  Technology 
was  given  the  mission  of  providing  two- 
year — and  now  four-year  graduate  directly 
oriented  to  the  manpower  needs  of  Indiana 
and  Midwest  Industry.  Its  programs  in  the 
engineering  technologies,  aviation  tech- 
nology and  nursing  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  serious  trained  manpower 
shortages.  An  agency  established  In  the 
school  at  Its  founding,  the  Office  of  Manpower 
Studies,  directed  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Llsack,  may  be 
the  university's  most  viable  link  for  dialogue 
between  the  academic  community  and  Hoo- 
sler  business  and  Industry.  Conducting  his 
surveys  with  the  clock-work  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  that  he  learned  as  an  Air  Force 
colonel,  Llsack  time  and  again  has  produced 
the  bard-to-get  facts  upon  which  the  uni- 
versity can  develop  undergraduate  programs 
to  meet  specific  industrial  manpower  needs. 
Notable  among  his  surveys  of  business  and 
Industry  have  been  those  which  showed  the 
critical  need  at  all  levels  for  trained  data 
processing  manpower,  especially  In  Indiana 
metropolitan  areas  where  the  computers  are 
outstripping  the  men  needed  to  run  them. 
Llsack  also  did  an  interesting  study  which 
told  the  medium-sized  business  or  Industry 
that  careful  analysis  of  profitable  use  should 


precede  any  stampede  towards  computeriza- 
tion. 

More  recently,  the  Office  of  Manpower 
Studies  came  up  with  the  figures  which 
dramatically  illustrated  one  of  America's 
real  commercial  air  traffic  hang-ups:  A  criti- 
cal shortage  of  qualified  air  controllers  and 
air  traffic  specialists  and  the  need  for  col- 
lege-level training  in  this  field  to  insure  a 
continuing  supply  of  highly  trained  profes- 
sionals. The  result  may  be  a  new  air  traffic 
controller  school  at  Pxirdue  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  school's  famed  Department  of 
Aviation  Technology. 

Another  Llsack  study  on  the  need  of 
foundry  technicians  was  the  basis  for  a 
Joint  Industry-faculty  committee  which  de- 
veloped a  new  two-year  foundry  technology 
curricula  in  which  graduates  are  awarded  the 
associate  of  applied  science  degree.  The  pro- 
gram was  a  classic  case  of  "Interface"  be- 
tween representatives  of  Industry  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Purdue  to  develop  curricula 
relevant    to   industry   manpower   needs. 

SCHOOL    OP    INDITSTRIAL    MANAGEMENT 

Though  It's  only  11  years  old,  Purdue's 
School  of  Industrial  Management,  along  with 
Its  young  (7  years  old)  partner,  the  Kran- 
nert  Grstduate  School  of  Industrial  Admin- 
istration, is  ranked  among  the  best  business 
schools  In  the  country.  Frequent  visitors 
from  overseas  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
school's  heavy  emphasis  on  quantitative 
methods  and  use  of  computers  has  won  at- 
tention around  the  world. 

Instead  of  emphasizing  specialization  In 
biislness  areas  such  as  accounting,  both 
schools  aim  at  cultivating  students'  back- 
ground in  broad  management  and  economic 
concepts  to  leave  them  free  to  rise  in  the 
world  of  business  in  directions  In  which  their 
talents  and  opportunities  happen  to  mesh. 
The  schools  combine  the  case  study  methods 
of  Harvard  with  the  quantitative  methods 
emphasis  of  such  other  schools  like  M.I.T. 
Purdue's  pairing  of  management  and  eco- 
nomics In  a  business  school  is  rare  among 
American  universities. 

Along  with  this  broad-base  education  for 
future  executives,  the  schools'  faculty  is  mak- 
ing notable  contributions  to  the  state  and 
nation  in  terms  of  public  service  and  new 
luiowledge  from  significant  research. 

Perhaps  no  service  has  had  more  wide- 
spread effect  than  that  of  Prof.  Robert  W. 
Johnson,  one  of  the  country's  leading  ex- 
perts on  consumer  credit.  Along  with  his 
Imaginative  teaching  as  a  senior  professor 
of  finance,  Johnson  worked  with  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  officials  In  drafting  Regulation 
Z  to  implement  the  new  "truth  In  lending" 
act,  which  became  effective  July  1.  Then  he 
wrote  a  booklet,  "The  Truth  About  Credit," 
in  easily  understood  form,  to  help  consumers 
leam  what  protections  the  new  law  provides 
for  them.  Previously,  he  served  five  years 
as  reporter-economist  in  drafting  a  uniform 
consumer  credit  code,  being  recommended  to 
state  legislatures  as  a  solution  to  a  hodge- 
podge of  credit  regulations  among  the  states. 

In  the  Krannert  School,  and  earlier  in  Chi- 
cago, Prof.  Joseph  C.  XTllman  has  made  ex- 
tensive surveys  of  such  labor  problems  as 
hiring  costs,  unemployment  and  displace- 
ment. One  study  Indicated  displaced  persons 
more  readily  accept  a  different  type  of  Job 
by  talking  out  their  problems  with  workers 
In  the  same  boat.  He's  spending  this  year  In 
Washington  helping  evaluate  prognrams  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

.  UUman  also  was  a  leader  among  half  a 
dozen  Krannert  School  professors  who  dug 
Into  their  own  pockets  for  Initial  financing 
of  a  new  Business  Opportunity  Program  for 
ghetto  boys  who  wouldn't  ordinarily  go  on  to 
college.  Now  in  its  second  year,  BOP  gives 
these  boys  from  working  class  families  spe- 
cial aids,  financial  and  academic,  along  with 
sp>eclal  encouragement  and  counseling.  The 
program  now  receives  financial  support  tfom 
a  niunber  of  Indiana  Industries. 


As  an  extension  of  the  BOP  venture,  the 
Krannert  faculty  Is  moving  toward  expanded 
opportunities  for  graduate  study  by  black 
students  In  such  areas  as  Industrial  rela- 
tions. 

The  chronic  battle  between  water  pollu- 
tion and  health  hazards  for  humans  and 
wildlife  is  being  tackled  In  a  research  proj- 
ect headed  by  Prof.  Andrew  B.  Whlnston. 
Using  engineers'  data  on  stream  flow  and 
waste  discharge  In  the  west  fork  of  the  White 
River,  Whlnston  will  attempt,  through  math- 
ematical models,  to  determine  optimal  ar- 
rangements for  waste  treatment — or  even 
long-distance  piping  of  wastes  to  better  use 
the  self-cleansing  capabilities  of  rivers. 

A  new  study  of  natural  gas  regulations 
directed  by  Prof.  Keith  C.  Brown  will  even- 
tually given  President  Nixon's  science  ad- 
visors guidelines  for  a  new  energy  policy. 
And  Prof.  Eugene  B.  Comlnskey  is  probing 
the  thickets  of  reports  to  stockholders  to 
demonstrate  how  various  accounting  pro- 
cedtires  can  yield  a  wide  disparity  in  reported 
earnings.  Pressure  from  Independent  audi- 
tors, he  thinks,  could  narrow  the  allowable 
spread  and  give  stockholders  more  readily 
comparable  figures.  Prof.  William  J.  Breen 
has  programmed  computers  to  make  invest- 
ment decisions. 

Prof.  George  Horwlch  was  one  of  a  small 
group  of  leading  economists  called  to  Wash- 
ington '  to  brief  Treasury  Secretary  David 
Kennedy  on  the  interaction  of  interest  rates 
and  funds. 

HTTMANrrlES    HELP   BRIDGE    SOME   GAPS 

Purdue's  rapidly  growing  School  of  Hu- 
manities, Social  Science  and  Education  may 
be  considered  by  some  a  deviation  away  from 
the  traditional  agriculture-engineering-sci- 
ence missions,  but  the  humanities  are  mak- 
ing direct  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
Indiana  economy. 

For  decades,  Purdue  has  been  considered 
a  mecca  for  the  study  of  industrial  psy- 
chology, and  modern  industrial  personnel 
practices  In  Indiana  and  elsewhere  have 
their  bases  in  work  done  by  I»iu-due.  It  is 
true  of  other  areas,  too. 

PTTBDITE'S   COMMUNICATION 

Research  Center  alms  at  helping  manage- 
ment bridge  communications  gaps.  Each  year, 
the  center,  which  Is  part  of  the  Department 
of  Communication,  sends  out  copies  of  cur- 
rent research  bulletins  and  other  publica- 
tions. The  center  works  with  businesses  and 
other  organizations  on  academic  research 
programs,  contract,  research  projects,  and 
consulting  assignments,  according  to  Prof. 
W.  Charles  Redding,  director. 

Since  It  was  formed  In  1951,  "the  Com- 
munication Research  Center  has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  academic  research  directly  and 
explicitly  concerned  with  human  communi- 
cation in  business  and  industry  In  the  United 
States,"  Redding  says. 

A  new  program  begun  last  summer  opens 
Purdue  University's  libraries  to  Hoosier  busi- 
nessmen and  manufacturers.  The  program  Is 
intended  to  help  the  small  businessman  or 
manufacturer  get  the  kinds  of  information 
that  executives  of  larger  firms  get  from  their 
research  staffs  or  consultants.  EInglneering. 
accounting  and  advertising  are  examples  of 
the  kinds  of  information  which  can  be  pro- 
vided In  response  to  executives'  requests. 

The  Purdue  University  Placement  Service 
does  a  lot  more  than  arrange  interviews  be- 
tween students  and  employers. 

Each  fall,  the  placement  service  conducts 
a  college  recruiting  workshop.  Beginning  re- 
cruiters learn  now  to  conduct  interviews  to 
gauge  the  worth  of  a  student  to  their  com- 
panieb.  Recruiters  even  get  opfK>rtunlties  to 
polish  their  Interviewing  techniques  by  prac- 
ticing with  Purdue  students. 

Engineering — The  smooth-running  wheels 
of  Indiana  Industry  have  been  greased  and 
cared  for  for  many  years  by  Purdue  engineers. 
The  reason  Is  simple : 
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Purdue  has  been  teaching  engineering  for 
more  than  90  years — before  the  Invention  of 
the  adding  machine,  the  airplane,  the  electric 
lamp,  even  before  the  high-speed  Internal 
combustion  enjglne. 

So  It  boggles  the  mind  to  compare  the  one 
student  registered  In  civil  engineering  in  the 
fall  of  1876  vrtth  the  7,500  young  men  and 
women  today  seeking  degrees  In  nine  diverse 
engineering  disciplines  now  offered  by  Put- 

Ninety  years  ago  one  student  was  awarded 
a  degree  In  civil  engineering— for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  comparable  to  a  certificate  for 
a  1969  short  course.  Today,  the  Interests  of 
students  range  from  geosclences  to  nucleon- 
ics, astronautics  to  soil  mechanics,  thermo- 
dynamics to  materials  handling,  heat  trans- 
fer to  stochastlcs. 

Since  a  subject  like  stochastles— a  study 
Involving  random  mathematical  probabili- 
ties— wasn't  even  developed  as  recently  as  10 
years  ago,  It  Is  simply  not  possible  to  com- 
pare Purdue's  engineering  offerings,  even  as 
late  as  World  War  II,  to  today's  program  of 
education;  nor  the  graduates  of  yesteryear 
with  the  present. 

The  problem  Is,  as  always,  not  keeping  up 
with  the  needs  of  technologically  based  so- 
ciety, but  staying  ahead  of  them  if  possible. 
Thus,  research  and  development — the  pro- 
duction of  new  and  useful  knowledge — Is  also 
a  part  of  the  Purdue  engineering  scheme. 

Do  you  know  that  Purdue  developed  a 
model  road  numbering  system  which  has 
been  adopted  by  hundreds  of  counties  and 
townships  across  the  nation?  Probably  not, 
but  fire  truck  and  ambulance  drivers  can 
quickly  reach  any  intersection  in  these  areas 
today  because  of  this  grid  system. 

The  list  of  developments  Is  virtually  end- 
less— by  the  time  the  most  recent  Is  reported, 
another  demands  attention: 

Professors  In  fluid  mechanics  are  building 
models  of  hiiman  organs  to  flnd  out  how 
they  work:  sanitary  engineers  are  developing 
a  harmless  radioactive  bombardment  to  kill 
pollutants  m  environmental  wastes;  highway 
planners  are  utilizing  plastic  foam  to  pre- 
vent frost  heave  In  pavement:  engineers  are 
pooling  their  knowledge  with  animal  scien- 
tists to  learn  the  best  living  conditions  for 
farm  stock;  other  engineers,  working  side  by 
side  with  audiologists,  are  helping  the  deaf 
to  communicate. 

Prom  these  random  examples.  It  Is  evident 
that  an  increasing  number  of  contributions 
from  the  Schools  of  Engineering  are  both 
people-oriented  as  well  as  thing-oriented. 
ThU  reflects  the  high  regard  Purdue  holds  in 
producing  engineers  with  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  socio-economic  responsibilities  In- 
volved In  practicing  their  profession. 

THE   THEBMOPHYSICAL 

Properties  Research  Center  (TPRC)  at 
Piu'due  provides  data  of  some  16  thermo- 
physlcal  properties  of  more  than  50,000  dif- 
ferent substances.  Information  Is  also  avail- 
able from  exhaustive  publications  produced 
by  this  center.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  re- 
finements and  increased  efficiency  of  electric 
range  ovens  and  surface  elements  could  be 
traced  to  data  supplied  manufacturers  by 
TPRC. 

Information  on  flle  at  1TRC  can  tell  the 
scientist  and  engineer  what  substances  are 
best  for  shielding  spacecraft  re-entering  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  or  what  materials  will 
keep  hotcakes  from  sticking  to  the  frypan. 

Unique  In  Indiana  Is  the  R.  W.  Herrlck 
Laboratories,  where  researchers  In  engineer- 
ing and  life  sciences  work  together.  They  re- 
search the  effects  of  climate  and  environment 
on  diet,  growth  rate,  fertlUty  and  blood 
chemistry  in  the  study  of  husbandry,  and 
the  engineering  application  of  the  machines 
to  environmental  control  in  the  home  and 
Industry.  Psychologists,  too.  are  called  upon 
to  Investigate  the  effects  of  climate  control 
oa  the  health  and  comfort  of  humans. 


And  out  of  Purdue's  School  of  Industrial 
Englneenng  come  graduates,  research  and 
knowledge  of  direct  use  for  industry.  One  of 
its  faculty.  Prof.  Ruddell  Reed,  Is  considered 
a  foremost  authority  in  a  field  now  receiving 
renewed  and  important  attention  from  all 
quarters  of  the  economy — materials  han- 
dling. Reed's  and  Purdue's  contribution  In 
this  specialty  are  highly  sought. 

Holding  a  high  priority  thta  year  Is  the 
study  of  noise.  lUted  along  with  water  and 
air  pollution  as  factors  directly  affecting 
man's  environment,  at  home  as  well  as  at 
work.  The  work  ranges  from  basic  studies  In 
understanding  the  mechanisms  of  sound 
generation  to  designing  means  of  reducing 
the  irritating  and  debUltotlng  noise  In  ev- 
eryday life. 

Virtually  everything  that's  noisy  Is  of  In- 
terest to  engineers  In  the  Herrlck  Labora- 
^jorles — fans,  compressors,  sump  pumps,  fur- 
naces, alr-condltloners.  refrigerators.  They 
are  equally  Interested  in  devices  to  dampen 

BOimd mufflers,  acoustical  materials,  shields, 

insulators.  If  you  have  noticed  over  the  years 
that  motors  In  the  home  or  factory  have  be- 
come less  noisy,  It  Isn't  because  you  have  be- 
come conditioned;  engineers  have  found  ways 
to  quiet  them. 

Research  not  only  spins  off  services  to  In- 
diana and  the  naUon.  but  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  keep  professors  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  new  knowledge  which.  In  turn.  Is  dis- 
played and  demonstrated  In  the  classroom. 
The  oft-repeated  phrase.  "The  best  teacher 
Is  also  a  student."  Is  a  truism  In  higher  edu- 
cation, because  this  is  what  it  is  all  about— 
particularly  at  Purdue. 

SCHOOL   OF    HOME   ECONOMICS 

With  the  rising  costs  of  food  and  labor.  It's 
no  wonder  the  check  that  seems  high  to  the 
patron  barely  covers  a  restaurant  manager's 
overhead  these  days. 

The  problem,  however,  Is  not  insoluble  as 
evidenced  by  hundreds  of  successful  restau- 
rants and  motel-hotel  operations  In  Indiana. 

These  problems — all  Involving  the  cus- 
tomer—have m  fact  given  rise  to  Purdue 
University's  new  approach  to  educating  food- 
management  people,  and  It's  paying  off  for 
some  Hooslers. 

Said  one  Holiday  Inn  representative:  '  The 
graduates  we  have  hired  have  been  outstand- 
ing and  are  doing  an  excellent  Job."  Others 
concur,  saying  they  need  management  people 
who  can  improve  skUls  and  InsUU  a  sense  of 
pride  m  those  whom  they  supervise. 

••But  then  training  of  food  service  people 
Is  not  a  one-way  street,"  says  Dean  Eva  L. 
Goble  of  Purdue's  School  of  Home  Econom- 
ics As  she  points  out.  "The  restaurateurs 
work  closely  with  Purdue,  visiting  annually 
with  students,  telling  them  of  the  com- 
plexities of  business  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
timltles." 

The  schools  Institutional  Management 
Department,  where  men  outnumber  women 
three  to  one,  relies  heavily  on  industry  rep- 
resentatives and  alumni,  who  are  now  In  Jobs 
of  responsibility,  to  keep  them  Informed. 

And  as  requests  for  advice  and  information 
from  industry  have  Increased,  the  depart- 
ment now  provides  a  staff  member  whose  re- 
sponslbUlty  Is  to  offer  direction  and  coun- 
sel to  schools,  hospitals  and  commercial 
restaurants. 


SCHOOL   OF   PHARMACY 

"The  pharmacist  has  become  the  last 
avaUable  health  professional  for  many  peo- 
ple." Dean  Varro  E.  Tyler,  of  the  Purdue 
School  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacal  Sciences. 

says-  ^   ^, 

"Not  only  does  he  prepare  and  dispense 
drugs,  but  he  also  U  a  counselor  to  the  pub- 
Uc  on  their  safe  and  effective  use  He  may 
advUe  a  cUent  to  see  a  physician,  and  he 
keeps  records  of  famUy  medication— to  see 
If  the  patient  U  taking  other  drugs  which 
might  conflict." 


Estebllshed  in  1884,  the  Purdue  school  Is 
entering  a  new  era  this  faU,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Pharmacy  Building  sched- 
uled for  mid-winter.  The  new  $6.8  mUllon 
facility,  the  largest  pharmacy  facility  of  Its 
kind  In  the  nation,  wiU  provide  148.000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  In  a  state  which 
ranks  near  the  top  in  drug  manufacture, 
Purdue's  Interest  Is  typical. 

Diirlng  the  last  86  years,  the  Purdue  Phar- 
macy School  has  achieved  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. More  than  3,700  students  have  grad- 
uated, and  Purdue  ranks  first  In  the  country 
In  graduate  school  enrollment,  with  about 
166  students  in  the  graduate  program  this 
fall.  Approximately  460  undergraduates  are 
enrolled. 

With  80  colleges  of  pharmacy  In  the  VS. 
and  Canada.  11%  of  their  full  time  staff 
members  received  advanced  degrees  from 
Purdue  and  16%  of  the  80  deans  are  Purdue 
graduates.  For  the  six  Canadian  schools,  17% 
of  the  staff  and  33%  of  the  deans  did  their 
advanced  work  at  Purdue. 

Not  only  wiU  the  new  building  permit  aca- 
demic expansion.  It  will  also  consoUdate  un- 
der one  roof  pharmacy  activities  now  con- 
ducted in  six  locations  on  campus. 

"With  the  new  building  and  its  provisions 
for  heretofore  unavailable  facilities  here  at 
Purdue,  we  expect  to  gain  even  greater  ad- 
vances in  the  fields  of  scientific  education 
and  research,"  Dean  Tyler  says.  "We  expect 
our  graduates  to  assume  an  even  larger 
leadership  role  In  research.  Industry  and 
education." 

During  the  past  year,  some  16  per  cent  of 
all  Indiana  pharmacists  were  reached  by 
closed  circuit  TV  programs  over  the  Purdue 
network  to  10  viewing  locations  throughout 
the  state.  Frequent  conferences  and  seminars 
are  another  phase  of  the  continuing  educa- 
tion program  for  practicing  pharmacists  in 
a  field  which  changes  so  rapidly  that  most 
of  the  drugs  In  use  today  were  unknown  10 
years  ago. 

So  great  were  the  advances  In  pharmacy 
following  World  War  II  that  Purdue  ex- 
panded the  curriculum  to  five  years.  In  1960. 
to  quaUfy  students  for  a  B.8.  degree.  Fresh- 
men normally  enroll  In  a  pre-pharmacy  op- 
tion In  the  School  of  Science. 

SCHOOL   OF   SCIENCE 

One  of  the  Purdue  plusses  for  business  and 
indxistry  Is  Its  School  of  Science,  where  no 
one  academic  department  has  all  pure  scien- 
tists or  all  applied  researchers.  Each  has  some 
primarily  interested  in  basic  research  and 
others  in  applying  the  research  results. 

In  the  Purdue  Department  of  Physics,  staff 
work  at  opposite  ends  of  the  basic-applied 
spectrum  is  exemplified  by  those  who  ex- 
amine what  happens  to  atomic  particles  in 
the  university's  new  20  mev  particle  accele- 
rator and  those  who  investigate  the  prop- 
erties of  materials. 

In  the  school's  Mathematics  Division,  there 
are  both  the  pure  mathematician  and  the 
computer  scientist.  The  IBM  7094  and  CDC 
6500  together  comprise  the  largest  computer 
capability  In  the  state  and  are  the  heart  of 
the  Indiana  Regional  Computer  Network, 
making  available  the  benefits  of  this  huge 
computer  complex  to  seven  other  colleges  and 
universities  and  four  local  high  schools.  A 
more  recent  link-up  was  between  the  6500 
and  satelUte  computers  at  Purdue's  four  re- 
gional campuses  at  Hammond,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indianapolis  and  WestvlUe. 

Purdue  believes  that  the  Intermingling  of 
applied  and  basic  scientists  In  the  various 
departments  is  a  vital  factor  In  shortening 
the  time  gap  between  discovery  and  applica- 
tion. Dean  Felix  Haas  notes  that  having  both 
types  of  scientists  In  the  same  department  Is 
the  Ideal  situation  to  profit  from  discovery. 


SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

Indiana's  agribusiness  complex  and  the 
animal  agriciUtare  segment  are  served  in 
many  ways,  by  the  Purdue  VeterinAry  SchooL 
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Of  the  scbool's  326  graduates  (tiie  first 
claaa  waa  graduated  In  1963)  111  practice 
veterinary  medicine  In  Indiana. 

Purdue-graduated  doctors  of  veterinary 
medicine — 

Aulst  tn  tbe  prevention  and  treatment  of 
dlseaae  of  food-producing  anlmaln  and  are 
reoponalble  In  Irdl«na  for  meat  Inspection  at 
the  state  and  federal  level. 

Serve  urban  residents  In  treating  com- 
panion animals.  ^ 

Work  In  the  pharmaceutical  moustry  In 
both  human  and  animal  biological  produc- 
tion fields. 

Aid  In  solving  disease  problems  for  the 
large  feed-producing  concerns  In  Indiana. 

Are  employed  by  municipal  zoos  In  the 
larger  Indiana  metropolitan  areas. 

Regulate  livestock  movement  and  control 
■.niiTiai  disease  for  the  Indiana  Animal  Health 
Board  and  the  Federal  Animal  Health  Di- 
vision. 

Those  DVM's  who  go  on  to  earn  M.S.  and 
Ph.  D.  degrees  from  the  Purdue  veterinary 
school  conduct  animal  disease  research  bene- 
ficial to  both  livestock  and  companion  ani- 
mals. These  i>eople  have  key  research  posts 
with  the  federal  government  and  such  phar- 
maceutical firms  as  Ell  Lilly.  Dow  Chemical, 
Commercial  Solvents  and  Mead-Johnson. 

Research  at  the  veterinary  school  tackles 
applied  problems  which  relate  directly  to  the 
consuiiiier  or  animal  owner  and  Is  part  of  the 
schooll^'contlnulng  program. 

And  Purdue,  through  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  veterinary  school, 
operates  two  animal  disease  diagnostic  lab- 
oratories, the  main  one  at  West  Lafayette 
and  the  branch,  opened  in  September,  on 
Purdue's  Southern  Indiana  Forage  Farm  near 
Jasper. 


PHILANTHROPIC   FOUNDATIONS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  vitally  important  sections  of  the  tax 
reform  bill  now  under  consideration  is 
that  portion  dealing  with  the  treatment 
of  private  foimdations  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. Though  the  existence  of  abuses 
in  the  present  system  cannot  be  denied, 
we  must,  however,  exercise  extreme  cau- 
tion to  insure  that  these  organizations 
can  continue  their  efforts  which  have 
vastly  enriched  the  quality  of  life 
throughout  our  country's  history. 

A  brief  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
activities  of  our  Nation's  private  foimda- 
tions is  set  forth  in  a  booklet  entitled 
"Philanthropic  Foimdations  In  the 
United  States."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pamphlet  be  printed   in  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Philanthsopic  Foundations  in  thz 
UNmtD  States 

PRIVATK    CrVINO    FOR    THX    PXTBUC     WKLTARE 

The  following  contributions  to  the  quality 
of  American  life  have  one  thing  in  common. 
They  have  all  received  crucial  support  from 
philanthropic  foundations. 

Thoroughgoing  reform  of  medical  educa- 
tion. 

Free  public  libraries. 

Scholarship  programs  to  help  talented  stu- 
dents get  a  college  education. 

Control  of  yellow  fever. 

Robert  H.  Ooddard's  pioneering  experi- 
ments in  rocketry. 

A  pension  system  for  college  and  imlver- 
Blty  faculties. 

Nationwide  drive  against  loan-shark 
practices. 


Legal  aid  and  defense  for  the  poor. 

Greater  educational  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  Negroes. 

Public  television  aiul  tbe  um  of  television 
as  an  educational  tool. 

Discovery  of  the  "genetlo  code"  mechanism 
that  sh^>ee  aU  plant  and  animal  cells. 

Foundations  are  nonprofit,  nongovern- 
mental organizations  set  up  as  corporations 
or  trusts,  usually  under  state  laws,  to  receive 
and  distribute  funds  for  the  advancement  of 
human  welfare.  Their  funds  typically  come 
from  the  investment  of  their  principal,  or 
corpus^  which  consists  of  the  gifts  and  be- 
quests of  their  founders.  They  do  not  nor- 
mally solicit  contributions  from  the  public. 
(There  are  some  fund-raising  organizations 
that  use  the  name  "foundation,"  but  these 
are  not  foundations  in  the  strict  sense.) 

Foimdations  are,  therefore,  instruments 
whereby  private  wealth  becomes,  in  effect,  a 
pi;bllc  endowment.  The  Income  they  earn  on 
their  principal  funds  Is  given  away  each  year 
for  the  support  of  worthwhile  organizations, 
programs,  and  projects.  Often  they  spend 
part  of  their  capital  as  well.  The  specific  sums 
given  by  foundations  are  known  as  grants, 
and  most  foundations  are  "grant-making"  in- 
stitutions. A  few,  however,  use  their  fimds 
for  the  support  of  programs  of  research  and 
service  that  they  themselves  administer. 
These  are  known  as  "operating  foundations." 

While  the  philanthropic  foundation  has 
many  special  features,  it  Is  fundamentally  an 
outgrowth  of  a  deep-seated  American  tradi- 
tion which  John  W.  Oardner  has  called  "pri- 
vate initiative  for  the  public  good."  America 
has  been  notable  for  Its  reliance  on  volun- 
tary, nongovernmental  efforts  to  promote 
the  general  welfare. 

Foundations  are  one  component  in  the 
broader  philanthropic  enterprise.  Voluntary 
contributions  provide  essential  support  for 
the  nation's  colleges  and  universities.  Its 
hospitals,  museums,  symphony  orchestras, 
and  virtually  all  religious  institutions.  Thou- 
sands of  local  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try concerned  with  recreational  programs, 
care  of  the  elderly,  family  service,  and  civic 
betterment  also  depend  on  private  funds.  Tbe 
donations  of  millions  of  individual  citizens 
sustain  the  work  of  such  national  organi- 
zations as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Olrl  Scouts, 
the  4-H  Clubs,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A.,  and  Y.M.H.A.,  as  well  as  organi- 
zations devoted  to  the  conquest  of  disease — 
the  American  Heart  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  and  others. 

In  1968,  voluntary  giving  in  the  United 
States  totaled  $15.8  billion.  Of  this  amount, 
$12.1  billion,  or  nearly  77  percent,  came  from 
individual  givers,  and  the  rest  from  founda- 
tions (9  percent) ,  charitable  bequests  (8  per- 
cent) ,  and  business  corporations  (6  percent) .' 

Qovemmental  expenditures  in  traditional 
fields  of  philanthropy — education,  health, 
and  social  welfare — are  growing,  but  so  is 
private  giving  for  the  public  good.  In  1968  the 
American  people  reached  the  highest  level  of 
contributions  ever  achieved  anywhere  in  the 
world.  If  to  this  is  added  the  time  that  over 
50  million  citizens  contributed  to  voluntary 
agencies  in  their  oommimlties,  the  record  is 
even  more  remarkable. 

RATIONAU    OF   PHn.ANTHBOPT 

Neither  a  rising  standard  of  living  nor 
expanded  governmental  services  has  reduced 
the  need  for  private  giving.  Educational, 
recreational,  and  health  programs  are  still 
not  properly  supported.  The  arts  are  un- 
dernourished. Widespread  poverty  persists. 
Automation  and  expanding  technology  have 
brought  new  problems  as  well  as  advantages 
in  their  wake.  Looking  beyond  their  own 
shores,    Americans   also   want    to   help   the 
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poorer  countries  in  their  economic  and  social 
development  and  their  struggle  to  reduce 
population  growth  and  Increase  food  supply. 

But  the  justification  for  volutary  effort 
goes  beyond  the  need  for  adequate  financial 
support.  Theoretically  it  would  be  possible 
for  government  to  provide  all  the  funds  now 
supplied  by  private  donors.  That  approach 
has  been  adopted  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  totalitarian  countries. 
Americans,  however,  have  cherished  the 
values  of  diversity  and  pluralism.  They  have 
not  wanted  total  goverxunental  control  of 
such  fields  as  education,  welfare,  health,  and 
the  arts.  Private  effort  in  these  fields  makes 
for  greater  freedom  of  choice  and  healthy 
competition  in  Ideas  and  policies.  As  De  Toc- 
quevllle  pointed  out,  the  reliance  on  volun- 
tary organizations  is  one  of  the  moet  im- 
portant feature  of  the  American  tradition. 

Privately  supported  organizations  enhance 
the  public  welfare  by  their  broad  freedom  to 
Innovate.  They  can  readily  try  out  new  Ideas 
and  adopt  Improved  techniques  and  stand- 
ards that  become  models  for  other  institu- 
tions, governmental  and  private.  For  in- 
stance, several  foundations  led  the  way  In 
providing  better  education  for  both  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  academically  talented. 
Organizations  financed  with  private  funds 
frequently  help  governmental  agencies  im- 
prove their  performance.  Hundreds  of  pri- 
vate colleges  and  unlveiBlties,  for  example, 
are  providing  in-service  training  for  public 
school  teachers  in  their  areas;  and  in  many 
cities  volimtary,  nonprofit  agencies  have  been 
set  up  to  assist  municipal  departments  and 
agencies — the  schools  and  public  health,  wel- 
fare, and  police  departments — to  provide 
comprehensive  attacks  on  the  social  prob- 
lems of  blighted  neighborhoods. 

In  addition,  leaders  from  the  private  sec- 
tor often  serve  on  independent  study  groups, 
financed  by  foundations  and  appointed  to 
make  recommendations  on  subjects  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  public.  Recent  examples 
are  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  and  tbe  National  Commission  on 
Community  Health  Services,  which  was  sup- 
p>orted  by  four  foundations. 

LEGAL    INCENTIVES 

Since  the  Colonial  period,  public  policy  in 
the  United  States  has  supported  the  con- 
viction that  private,  as  well  as  governmental, 
institutions  should  participate  In  defining 
and  helping  to  meet  social  needs  and  prob- 
lems. Thus  "public  service"  in  America  does 
not  always  mean  "governmental"  service. 
American  society  bolswrs  tms  principle  in 
two  ways. 

First,  it  provides  tax  incentives  to  individ- 
uals and  business  organizations  to  encourage 
them  to  contribute  fimds  to  private,  non- 
profit institutions  and  voluntary  agencies. 
Individual  and  corporate  gifts  for  charitable, 
religious,  and  educational  purposes  are  de- 
ductible on  tax  returns.  Inheritance  and 
estate  tax  laws  also  encourage  giving  for 
philanthropic  purposes. 

Second,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, Americans  have  provided  legislative  in- 
centives for  the  organization  and  growth  of 
private,  nonprofit  Institutions  serving  the 
public  welfare,  such  as  universities,  hospitals, 
foimdations,  and  research  organizations. 
Nonprofit  charitable,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  are  granted  tax  exemp- 
tion because  they  serve  the  common  good. 

The  laws,  administrative  rulings,  and  Ju- 
dicial decisions  supporting  these  Incentives 
are  based  on  the  principle  that  private  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  public  welfare  re- 
lieve the  government  of  burdens  it  would 
otherwise  have  to  assume  or,  equally  Impor- 
tant, perform  functions  that  government 
cannot  or  should  not  perform.  Professor  Mil- 
ton KatK,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  has  ex- 
plained the  tax  exemption  of  foundations  as 
follows: 
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The  key  to  the  modern  philanthropic  foun- 
dation U  Its  nature  as  both  a  public  and  a 
private  instltutton.  The  public-prlvata  amal- 
gam Is  the  key  to  the  performance  and  prom- 
ise of  the  philanthropic  foundation.  •  .  ■ 

Some  might,  ascribe  the  pubUc  component 
m  the  dual  nature  of  the  general  philan- 
thropic foundation  to  Its  enjoyment  of  tax 
exemption.  To  do  so  would  mistake  an  effect 
for  a  cause.  The  foundation  has  been  ac- 
corded tax  exemption  in  recognition  of  its 
public-private    nature.    Its    nature    woi^d 
remain   unchanged   even   if   tax  exemption 
were  withdrawn.  The  foundation  U  pubUc 
because  it  devotes  aU  its  resources  exclusive- 
ly to  educational,  scientific,  religious,  char- 
itable or  other  pubUc  purposes  and  applies 
none  of  its  resources  to  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage of  any  person  (other  thMi  regular 
compensation  lor  services  rendered),   it  is 
private  in  the  sense  that  it  is  nongovern- 
mental and  derives  its  resources  from  gifts 
bv  private  donors  (or  Income  from  the  m- 
vestinent  of  such  gUts) .  It  U  a  privately  or- 
ganized pubUc  institution.' 

HISTORY    AND    SCOPE    OF    FOUNDATIONS 

Organized  philanthropy  has  roots  going 
hack  to  nre-Christlan  times,  and  the  legal 
T^lt  Of  ?Wlanthropy  in  the  United  States 
can  be  traced  to  the  EnglUh  Statute  of  Chw- 
Itable  Uses,  enacted  in  1601.  Howevw. 
the  pattern  of  the  modem  foimdatlon  may 
be  Attributed  primarily  to  Andrew  CaJ> 
negie  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  developed 
^hf  tdea  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  first  major  Io"f  Nation  was  the 
General  Education  Board,  established  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  in  1902.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  in  1905,  Russell  Sage  ^^^^^ 
in  1907  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
in  1911,  and  ^e  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 

^^Bv  1930  the  essential  characteristlra  of 
this  new  institution  had  been  fairly  weU  de- 
fined The  foundation  in  Its  purest  form  has 
substantial  endowment,  its  governed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  composed  of  men  and  wom- 
en selected  for  their  judgment  and  vteion 
has  a  competent  professional  staff,  and  sees 
Its  task  as  that  of  devising  programs  of  grante 
addressed  to  the  solution  of  basic  problems. 
Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  research,  .Sk- 
perlmentfttion,  and  demonstration. 

From  the  modest  beginnings  of  the  first 
decade  of  this  century,  the  number  of 
fixations  has  now  !««*»««*  *°  ,^^-^* 
22,000,  with  estimated  total  assets  of  $20  5 
bUllon,  at  market  value,  and  annual  expendi- 
tures of  approximately  $1.5  bllUon.  Since 
f^Td^tions^'Le  required  by  1?^  to  disburse 
their  income  within  a  reasonable  Pf^^od  after 
It  is  received  and  may  not  accumulate  It.  the 
funds  spent  by  foundations  represent  vU- 
tually  all  of  their  Income  and  some  Prln^aX^ 
As  has  been  mentioned,  foundation  grafts 
account  for  about  9  percent  of  voluntary  glv- 
ine  in  the  United  States. 

Most  foundations  are  smaU,  but  M  have  as- 
sets exceeding  $100  mllUon  each  About  260 
have  resources  of  over  $10  million  and  axe 
classified  as  large  foundations.  O^*'  l-^OO 
hold  assets  of  $1  million  to  $10  »""«?; 

It  Is  interesting  to  consider  the  size  of 
the  foundation  enterprise  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic yardsticks.  The  total  annual  g^nts  of 
foundations  amount  to  about  2/10  of  1  per- 
cent  of  Gross  National  Product.  They  are 
only  6/10  of  1  percent  of  the  expenditures 
of  government  in  the  United  Stetee^ccord- 
ing  to  a  recent  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  report,  foundations  own  2.1  per- 
cent of  common  and  preferred  stock  as  com- 
pared, for  example,  with  66.6  percent  held 
by  individuals.  While  foundations  have  been 
growing  in  numbers  and  assets,  the  popula- 


tion has  been  Increasing  apace.  So  also  have 
the  nation's  needs  In  health  and  eduMtlon 
which  amounted,  to  mention  only  two  fields, 
to  about  $113  bllUon  (13  percent  of  Gross 
National  Product)  In  1968.' 

Thus  in  the  perspective  of  overaU  public 
and  private  investment  In  the  human  devel- 
opment of  a  large  and  changing  society.  It 
is  clear  that  the  foundations  have  modest 
financial  resources.  Their  importance  lies 
not  in  their  size  but  In  their  independence 
and  in  certain  other  advantages  they  pos- 
sess as  a  special  kind  of  institution 


DISTINCTIVE   BOLE    OF   FOUNDATIONS 

As  independent  organizations,  foundations 
have  broad  freedom  of  Judgment  and  decision 
within  the  limits  set  by  law.  They  can  formu- 
late long-term  objectives  for  their  grant- 
making  programs  based  on  thorough  studies 
of  community  and  national  problems.  They 
can  direct  their  work  toward  an  intensive 
examination  of  the  underiying  causes  of 
these  problems  in  the  hope  that  broad-scale 
action  by  other  organizations  and  agencies 
will  result. 

The  ability  of  foundations  to  perform  Mis 
function  reste  on  the  following: 

They  can  be  selective,  limiting  their  sup- 
port to  a  few  problem  areas  at  a  time  and 
choosing  the  persons  and  Institutions  within 
them  that  show  the  most  promise  of  making 
important  advances. 

They  are  free  to  pioneer  In  new  fields  and 
approaches.  Through  exploratory  studies,  ex- 
periments, and  pilot  ventures,  they  can  ex- 
ercise leadership  in  discovery  and  innovation. 
They  have  flexibility,  because  their  funds 
are  relatively  uncommitted.  They  do  not  have 
large  payrolls  and  operating  programs  that 
have  a  first  claim  on  their  Income.  They  can 
move  rapidly  Into  new  fields,  respond  quickly 
to  new  needs,  and  act  with  precision.  They 
are  capable  of  what  Gordon  N.  Ray,  Presi- 
dent of  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foimdatlon,  has  caUed  "fine  tuning."  They 
can  leave  a  given  field  when  It  is  clear  that 
other  sources  of  support  have  become 
available. 

They  have  the  ability  to  persevere.  Foim- 
dations are  often  referred  to  as  organized 
philanthropy.  More  readily  than  other  forms 
of  philanthropy,  they  can  plan  their  giving 
on  a  long-term  basis.  They  can  stay  with  a 
problem  for  a  long  period,  placing  their 
grante  with  utmost  care  to  build  on  each 
advance. 

These  advantages  enable  well-administered 
foundations  to  achieve  large  resulte  virith 
modest  funds.  In  an  increasingly  bureau- 
cratic society,  foimdations  can  be  centers  of 
objective  evaluation,  of  creativity,  of  fiexl- 
bUity  of  leadership  based  on  ideas. 

TYPES   OF   FOUNDATIONS 

Foundations  are  such  a  diverse  group  of 
organizations  that  It  U  not  easy  to  defins 
the  term  "foundation."  The  most  widely  ac- 
cepted definition  is  that  followed  by  The 
F&andation  Directory.  A  philanthropic  foun- 
dation  Is  defined  there  as  a  "nongovernmen- 
tal nonprofit  organization  having  a  princi- 
pal fimd  of  Its  own,  managed  by  its  own 
trustees  or  directors,  and  established  to 
mii^intjtin  or  aid  social,  educational,  charita- 
ble, reUglous,  or  other  activities  serving  the 
common  welf  su-e."  * 

Foundations  have  traditionally  been  classi- 
fied into  five  principal  groups:  general  pur- 
pose special  purpose,  company-sponsored, 
community,  and  family.  These  groups  overiap 
to  some  extent,  but  they  provide  a  rough 
framework  by  which  to  distinguish  organiza- 
tions that  have  rather  different  character- 
istics. 


» Sfllton  Katz.  The  Modem  Foundation:  Its 
Duol   Character,  Public  and  Private    (New 
York:  The  Foundation  Center.  1968).  p.  10. 
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» Giving  USA.,  pp.  40  and  60. 

♦Marianna  O.  Lewis,  ed..  r?ie  Foundation 
Directory,  3rd  ed.  (New  York:  Published  for 
the  Foundation  Center  by  Russell  Sage  Fotm- 
dation.  1967),p.7. 


Most  of  the  larger,  vreU-known  foundations 
are  classified  as  general  purpose.  The  ap- 
proximately 370  foundations  of  this  type  op- 
oate  under  broad  charters,  usually  have 
large  endovnnents,  are  governed  by  distin- 
guished boards  of  trustees,  are  administered 
by  trained  professional  staffs,  and  addr«s 
themselves  to  the  basic  problems  of  the  fields 
in  which  they  operate.  Their  mterests  are 
national  and  international.  They  hold  about 
two-thirds  of  the  assets  of  aU  foundations 
and  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  total 
amount  of  grants.  They  are  also  sometimes 
called  "independent  foundations,"  because 
they  are  not  closely  associated  with  a  par- 
ticular family  or  company  or  community. 
Most  of  the  statements  In  this  booklet  about 
the  distinctive  purposes  and  role  of  foun- 
dations are  made  with  the  general -purpose 
or  independent  foundations  in  mind.  In  a 
sense  they  are  the  model  or  prototype  of  the 
modem  foundation. 

Examples  are  Carnegie  Corporation,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  the  Danforth  Founda- 
tion, the  Field  Foundation,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Charles  F. 
Kettering  Foundation,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation,  and  Twentieth  Century 
Fund. 

Some  500  foundations,  with  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  assets,  are  special  purpose.  Many 
of  them  were  created  by  will  or  trust  instru- 
ment rather  than  by  Incorporation.  They 
have  very  specialized  objectives.  Welder  Wild- 
life Foundation,  Slnton,  Texas;  Edwards 
Scholarship  Fund,  Boston;  and  Vera  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  and  Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 
both  of  New  York,  are  Illustrations  of  mis 
type  Many  of  the  special-purpose  founda- 
tions have  made  notable  contributions. 

There  are  about  1,500  company-sponsored 
foundations  of  significant  size.  ControlUng 
approximately  6  percent  of  all  foundation 
assets  they  are  closely  associated  with  busi- 
ness and  industrial  corporations.  Typically 
they  receive  annual  appropriations  from 
their  sponsoring  companies  and  are  not 
heavily  endowed.  Often  their  programs  of 
grants  are  directed  primarily  to  communi- 
ties m  which  the  company  has  plants  or  of- 
fices United  community  funds,  higher  edu- 
cation, hospitals,  and  more  recenOy  urban 
affairs  receive  special  attention  from  most  or 
the  foundations  of  this  type.  Alcoa  Founda- 
tion Esso  Education  Foundation,  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Poimdatloh.  and  United  SUtes 
Steel  Foundation  are  among  the  larger  com- 
pany-sponsored foundations. 

Some  general-purpose  foundations— Kel- 
logg Ford,  and  Lilly,  for  example— bear 
names  identified  with  companies  but  are  not 
company-sponsored  foundations.  In  these 
cases  the  names  come  from  the  famUles  that 
endowed  them.  They  receive  no  contribu- 
tions from  the  comi»nie8,  though  they  may 
own  company  stock. 

The  community  foundations  are  a  small 
but  important  group.  Some  of  them  have 
exercised  remarkable  leadership  In  the  im- 
provement of  their  immediate  geographical 
areas    through    surveys    and    experimenta 
projects    and    in    the    support   of    essential 
community   services.   There   are   about   200 
foundations  In  this  class,  representing  some 
3  percent  of  foundation  assets.  The  larger  or 
them  are  set  up  as  trusts  rather  than  corpo- 
rations and  are  In  effect  clusters  of  small  and 
medium-sized  philanthropies  under  unified 
management.  They  are  directed  by  commit- 
tees  broadly  representative  of  their  commu- 
nities They  are  closely  associated  with  local 
banks  and  trust  companies  that  handle  their 
inveetments.  Many  of  their  fimds  are  desig- 
nated for  quite  specific  purposes.  The  Cleve- 
land Foundation  U  the  oldest  and  largest  of 
the    community    foundations;    other    weU- 
known  philanthropies  of  this  type  are  the 
Chicago  Community  Trust,  the  New  York 
Community  Trust,  the  Permanent  Charity 
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Fund    of   Boaton,    and    the    San    Francisco 
Fovtndatlon. 

About  15,000  of  the  22,000  foundations  in 
the  United  States  are  of  the  family  type. 
That  Is,  they  receive  their  funds,  either  in 
the  form  of  endowment  or  annual  gifts,  from 
an  individual  doror  or  members  of  his  fam- 
ily who  continue  to  be  active  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  foundation.  The  great  majority 
of  these  foundations  are  very  small,  operate 
quite  Informally,  and  have  no  professional 
staff.  They  account  for  about  15  percent  of 
foundation  assets.  Their  grants  are  typically 
made  to  well-established  Institutions  and 
organizations  in  which  the  donors  have  a 
personal  Interest.  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock 
Foundation,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina; 
Louis  W.  and  Maud  Hill  Family  Foundation, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  the  Kresge  Foundation, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  UUy  Endowment,  Indlan- 
apoUs,  Indiana;  Richard  King  Mellon  Foun- 
dation, Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania;  the  Moody 
Foundation,  Galveston.  Texas;  Charles  Stew- 
art Mott  Foundation,  Flint,  Michigan;  and 
Woods  Charitable  Fund,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  are  among  the  larger 
family  foundations. 

Most  of  the  general-purix>8e  or  independ- 
ent foundations  began  as  family  founda- 
tions, and  the  line  between  the  two  groups 
is  not  sharp. 

MXNACEAffc'NT     or     INI>EPENOEI4T     rOUNDATIONS 

fn  view  of  the  importance  of  the  large  gen- 
eral-purpose or  Independent  foundations, 
some  additional  description  of  their  orga- 
nization and  administration  may  be  useful. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  they  are  governed 
by  boards  of  trustees  In  much  the  same  way 
as  a  university.  The  board  is  typically  com- 
posed of  leaders,  elected  for  specifled  terms, 
from  business,  law,  education,  and  similar 
fields.  The  trustees  formulate  the  policies  of 
a  foundation;  appoint  Its  staff  or  at  least  the 
senior  administrative  officer  (usually  called 
the  president  or  executive  director) ;  decide 
on  the  areas  In  which  the  foundation  will 
make  grants;  and  meet  at  regular  Intervals 
to  review  the  program  and  authorize  grants. 
A  clearly  defined  program  is  essential  if  the 
foundation  Is  to  work  effectively  toward  the 
objectives  set  by  the  trustees.  Under  state 
law  the  board  has  overall  responsibility  for 
management.  It  must  in  addition  see  that 
the  foundation  meets  the  requirements  of 
federal  law. 

The  trustees  are  also  responsible  for  the 
sound  investment  and  protection  of  the 
foundation's  endowment  or  capital  funds. 
The  aim  Is  to  obtain  as  high  a  yield  from 
Investments  as  is  consistent  with  safety  and 
growth  of  principal.  The  foundation  Is,  after 
all.  a  spending  institution,  and  It  la  the  biisi- 
ness  of  the  trustees  to  see  that  the  invest- 
ment policies  provide  adequate  funds  to  carry 
out  the  program  plans.  Many  foundations  ex- 
pend in  grants  more  than  their  Investment 
income;  they  dip  Into  principal. 

Often  the  dcnor  makes  his  gift  to  the 
foundation  In  the  form  of  stock  in  a  single 
business  of  which  he  is  an  owner.  The  trustees 
will  usually  try  to  diversify  the  investment 
portfolio  over  a  period  of  years,  disposing  of 
the  original  stock  and  investing  funds  In  a 
broader  range  of  securities. 

The  professional  staff,  who  are  typically 
experts  in  the  fields  in  which  the  foundation 
works.  Investigate  the  grant  applications  that 
are  received;  study  the  possibiUties  of  other 
types  of  grants  that  would  be  constructive; 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  board. 
They  travel  widely,  seeking  out  talented  peo- 
ple, promising  ideas,  and  forward-looking 
organizations  in  the  foundation's  fields  of 
Interest. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  staff  to  pro- 
vide the  board  with  all  the  Information  re- 
quired by  the  trustees  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  foundation  is  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  using  Its  funds  effi- 
ciently in  the  public  interest. 


It  is  improper,  both  legally  and  morally,  to 
use  foundation  funds  to  advance  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  founders,  trusteea,  or 
staff.  Under  the  present  laws  governing  the 
conduct  of  tax-exempt  institutions,  most 
such  abuses  can  be  corrected.  In  addition, 
foundation  leaders  have  strongly  supported 
proposed  legislation  aimed  at  eliminating  ^he 
remaining  financial  abuses  and  insuring  ftill 
pubic  disclosure  of  foundation  activities. 
Thus,  foundation  spokesmen  have  urged 
passage  of  legislation  that  would  prohibit 
questionable  business  dealings  between  a 
foundation  and  its  donor  or  donor-related 
parties;  would  require  foundations  to  dis- 
tribute their  investment  income  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time;  and  would  prevent 
the  preoccupation  of  foundations  with  busi- 
ness interests. 

PtTBLIC    ACCOUNTABn.rrY 

In  common  with  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, foundations  have  both  private  and 
public  characteristics.  They  are  private  In 
their  right  to  independent  initiative  and 
decision-making,  but  they  have  legal  and 
moral  obligations  to  act  explicitly  and  solely 
in  the  public  interest.  They  are  accountable 
to  the  public  for  their  performance. 

Annual  foundation  Information  returns 
(Form  990-A).  filed  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  include  data  on  officers,  grants, 
administrative  expenses.  Income,  capital,  and 
investments,  and  are  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. Many  foundations  go  far  beyond  this 
requirement.  They  publish  comprehensive 
annual  reports  on  their  objectives  and  opera- 
tions including  detailed  financial  data,  state- 
ments of  policies,  and  descriptions  of  grants. 
A  number  of  foundations  issue  reports  and 
announce  grants  more  frequently.  Full  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  Information  is  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  assure  that  foundations  are  op- 
erating in  the  public  interest. 

Finally,  foundations  are  open  to  examina- 
tion by  appropriate  governmental  author- 
ities. The  state  attorneys  general  have  super- 
visory powers,  and  Congress  makes  studies 
of  foundations  from  time  to  time.  Their 
activities  are  also  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  press.  Their  performance  undergoes  con- 
tinuing evaluation  by  the  academic  and  com- 
munity institutions  with  which  they  work 
closely.  Thus,  colleges  and  universities, 
churches,  social  agencies,  hospitals,  cviltural 
institutions,  professional  and  research  orga- 
nizations, and  a  host  of  other  nonprofit 
bodies  are  In  constant  touch  with  founda- 
tions and  offer  suggestions  to  them.  These 
Institutions  are  probably  the  best  Informed 
Judges  of  the  worth  and  effectiveness  of 
foundation  programs  and  ideas. 

It  has  been  said  that  philanthropy  Is  an 
act  of  trust.  It  involves  three  parties — the 
giver,  the  receiver,  and  the  public.  The  giver 
trusts  the  Integrity  and  purpose  of  the  re- 
ceiver. The  receiver,  in  turn,  trusts  the  giver's 
obligation  to  respect  his  Independence.  And. 
lastly,  the  public  trusts  that  this  trans- 
action is  motivated  solely  by  the  desire  to 
serve  the  common  welfare. 

FOUNDATION    RECORD 

Highlights  of  the  contributions  of  foun- 
dations to  human  well-being  in  this  century 
include  the  following: 

They  have  been  instrumental  In  estab- 
lishing modern  public  health  institutions 
and  practices  and  have  played  a  major  part 
in  the  prevention  of  hookworm,  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  and  other  endemic  diseases,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
world. 

They  took  the  lead  In  calling  attention 
to  the  need  for  reform  in  medical  education 
and  have  followed  through  by  assisting  In  the 
development  of  the  finest  medical  schools 
and  medical  research  centers  In  the  world. 
Foundation  funds  aided  In  the  discovery 
of  insulin,  penicillin,  and  polio  vaccines,  and 
are  providing  continuing  support  for  work 


on  such  diseases  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
arthritis. 

They  have  helped  to  advance  scientific 
agriculture.  Beginning  with  demonstration 
farms  to  Introduce  better  farming  practices, 
they  have  subsequently  financed  work  In 
plant  genetics,  plant  pathology,  and  other 
sciences  that  have  vastly  increased  crop 
yields.  Foundations  are  also  supporting  agri- 
cultural research  and  extension  in  many  of 
the  world's  less-developed  countries,  where 
farming  is  the  main  source  of  income. 

Long  before  governments  took  official 
notice  of  the  world  population  crisis,  foun- 
dations began  laying  the  groundwork  for 
scientific  and  policy  efforts  toward  birth  con- 
trol and  are  now  a  major  source  of  support 
for  domestic  and  worldwide  biological  and 
demographic  research  and  for  action  pro- 
grams aimed  at  regulating  population 
gtrowth. 

In  education,  they  have  contributed  broad- 
ly at  all  levels,  from  preklndergarten  to  post- 
doctoral study.  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, they  encouraged  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  elementary  schools  for  children 
of  all  races,  particularly  in  the  rural  South, 
and  helped  the  nation  achieve  a  system  of 
universal  secondary  education. 

They  have  strengthened  the  professional 
education  of  teachers,  the  development  of 
educational  testing,  and  research  In  child 
development  and  educational  psychology. 

In  higher  education,  foimdations  have 
helped  develop  centers  of  excellence  in  all 
regions  of  the  country.  And  to  streng1;hen 
college  teaching  as  a  career,  they  began  a  sys- 
tem of  faculty  pensions,  have  assisted  In  the 
raising  of  salaries,  and  are  financing  thou- 
sands of  graduate  fellowships  for  prospective 
teachers. 

In  the  post-World  War  n  readjustment  of 
the  educational  system  to  a  period  of  explod- 
ing knowledge  and  soaring  enrollments, 
foimdations  have  helped  carry  out  Improve- 
ments in  the  recruitment  and  education  of 
school  and  college  faculty.  They  have  helped 
Improve  the  use  of  teachers'  time  and  talent, 
particularly  through  the  adoption  of  such 
modern  techniques  as  instructional  television 
and  team  teaching. 

Individual  student  opportunity  has  long 
been  a  foimdatlon  goal.  Foundations  have  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  the  intellectually 
gifted  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents  and 
for  those  from  deprived  families  to  siu-mount 
motivational  and  cultural  handicaps  that 
limit  their  ability  to  learn. 

Besides  their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  educational  system,  foundations  have 
devoted  large  funds  to  fellowships  and  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  Individual  schol- 
ars, university  departments,  and  research 
agencies  have  received  grants  and  fellowships 
for  research  and  training  in  all  branches 
of  learning — not  only  in  the  medical  and 
biological  sciences  but  also  in  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  the  humanities,  and 
such  professional  fields  as  law.  business  man- 
agement, and  engineering. 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  to 
strengt.hen  university  departments  and 
schools,  foundations  support  the  work  of 
such  national  organizations  as  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council,  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation,  the  Population 
Council,  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
the  Behavioral  Sciences,  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Learned  Societies,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research.  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture, and  the  Brookings  Institution. 

In  the  cultural  field,  foundations  have  con- 
tributed vastly  to  the  growth  of  libraries  and 
library  science.  Artistic  institutions  and 
groups — fine  arts,  museums,  symphony  or- 
chestras, theater  and  opera  companies — have 
also  benefited  from  foundation  support,  as 
have  many  Individual  artists.  Education  in 
the  arts  has  been  aided,  both  at  the  profes- 
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sional   level   and   as   an   aspect   of    general 
education.  .   ,_ 

Foundations  have  long  been  engaged  in 
furthering  adult  education  and  in  suPPO'*" 
mg  programs  to  enable  citizens  w  extend 
their  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  including 
international  relations. 

Noncommercial  television  has  developed  a* 
a  new  cultural  resource  largely  through 
foundation  support.  „„^. 

In  social  welfare,  foundations  have  made 
a  special  Impact  by  stressing  ways  to  prevwit 
social  breakdown  rather  than  merely  allevi- 
ating Its  consequences.  Through  social  re- 
search, social  work  education,  and  experi- 
ments to  test  out  new  ideas  and  approaches, 
they  have  helped  public  and  private  agencies 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  acute  hu- 
man problems  of  deprived  urban  and  nwal 
areas.  Much  recent  state  and  national  legis- 
lation concerned  with  delinquency,  job 
training  and  counseling,  and  the  attack  on 
poverty  at  Its  source  has  taken  account  of 
foundation-supported  experiments.  Another 
area  of  social  action  spurred  by  foundation 
funds  is  the  search  for  better  ways  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nation's  growing  number  of 
older  citizens. 

Foundations  have  pioneered  in  the  aa- 
vancement  of  legal  rights  tor  both  the  In- 
digent and  the  consumer. 

They  have  assisted  major  national  and 
local  civil-rights  organizations  and  sympa- 
thetic religious,  business,  labor,  and  commu- 
nity groups  in  the  effort  to  enable  racial 
minorities  to  acquire  social  and  fonomlc 
opportunity  and  dignity  In  the  mainstream 
of  American  life. 

Finally,  foundations  have  extended  tne 
American  philanthropic  tradition  to  other 
countries  by  helping  their  peoples  develop 
the  knowledge  and  skills  to  combat  sickness, 
hunger,  and  ignorance.  They  are  assisting 
the  world's  poorer  countries  in  agriculture, 
medicine,  health,  public  administration 
technical  training,  family  planning,  and 
training  in  economics,  business,  and  law.  At 
the  same  time,  particularly  tiirough  grants 
to  American  colleges  and  universities  for 
area  studies  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  La«i  A™"" 
lea.  foundations  are  helping  the  United 
States  obtain  the  knowledge  of  world  affairs 
essential  to  its  own  International  responsi- 
bilities.   

ALLEGED    ATROCITIES   BY   AMERI- 
CAN SOLDIERS  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr  MQNDALE.  Mr.  President,  a 
shocked,  dism^ed,  and  confused  public 
has  been  told  if  an  incident  at  Song  My 
VUlage  in  Soilth  Vietnam  where  Ameri- 
can soldiers  may  have  deUberately 
slaughtered  innocent  civUians— includ- 
ing women,  children,  and  infants. 

In  the  wake  of  such  a  revelation,  filled 
with  rumors  and  contradictory  state- 
ments, we  must  be  extraordinarily  care- 
ful lest  the  accused  be  demed  their 
rights  of  a  firm  and  impartial  trial.  We 
cannot  allow  American  soldiers  to  be- 
come a  scapegoat  for  general  rage  and 
frustration  over  the  war  itself. 

We  must  also  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  wrongfully  implicate  the  vast  major- 
ity of  American  servicemen  for  the  crimi- 
nal acts  of  a  relative  few.  Although  I 
strongly  oppose  this  war  and  our  current 
policies.  I  stUl  maintain  a  great  r^pect 
for  the  decency  and  morality  of  the 
American  serviceman. 

Having  stated  these  warmngs,  how- 
ever I  must  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
are  calling  for  the  fullest  possible  in- 
vestigation into  this  and  any  other  suni- 
lar  incident. 


It  would  be  easy  and  not  without  some 
truth  to  blame  these  acts  upon  the  sense- 
less and  horrible  war.  But  responsibility 
for  acts  during  wartime  must  stUl  lie  with 
individuals.  .      „ 

Whatever  justification  we  may  have 
for  this  war— and  I  happen  to  believe 
that  very  little  remains— must  be  based 
on  principles  of  justice,  moraUty,  de- 
cency, and  respect  for  the  worth  of  m- 
dividuals.  Without  such  principles  there 
can  be  absolutely  no  basis  for  our  in- 
volvement in  any  nation  at  any  time. 
Only  a  full  investigation  and  just  dis- 
position of  the  charges  now  being  made 
can  afBrm  these  principles  and  restore 
some  credibility  to  American  policy  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave 
printed  in  the  Record  a  most  timely  and 
forthright  editorial  published  m  tne 
Miimeapolis  Tribune,  commentmg  upon 
this  shocking  incident.  ^i.^^ioi 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    MASSACRE    IN    SONG   MY    VnXAGE 

Althoueh  much  remains  to  be  learned 
abfut"^  thfmassacre  in  Song  My  vlUage  m 
south  Vietnam  by  American  soldiers,  the 
^dence  so  far  indicates  that  a  borrlWe 
atrocity  did  occur  on  March  16,  1968.  -rne 
tateS  evidence  was  the  chllUng  statement  of 
an  ex-GI  Who  told  of  firing  into  mothers 
h^glng  their  children  and  begging  to  be 

^^T'^ay.  as  we  Americans  celebrate  another 
M«at  feat  In  space  and  prepare  for  a  tradl- 
S  holiday  ^  honor  of  America's  bounties 
and  goodness,  we  must  also  ponder  the  mean- 
me  of  an  event  Uttle  different  from  the 
Sfm^unlst  atrocities  at  Hue.  We  ask  our- 
selves how  could  we  generous,  peace-loving. 
God-fearing  Americans-who  recoiled  In 
wror  when  the  NazU.  on  June  10.  1942, 
^^  out  the  Czech  village  of  I^dl«^om- 
mltan  atrocity  of  similar  proportions?  Per- 
haps some  of  the  answers  can  bej°"^l,\" 
the  column  by  Anthony  Lewis  on  today  s  edl- 

*°^e^e"^ents  in  Song  My-if  published  ac- 
counts are  accurate-are  a  betrayal  of  what 
America  stands  for,  beti^yal  of  the  good 
works  so  many  thousands  of  Americans  have 
undertaken  In  Vietnam.  The  events,  if  true, 
are  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  war  conven- 
tions, as  weU  as  being  a  war  crtnie  under  the 
Charier  of  the  International  Military  Tri- 
bunal by  which  Nazi  war  criminals  were 
brought  to  trial  at  Nuremberg. 

Painful  as  the  disclosures  may  be  to  all  oi 
us.  the  investigation  of  Song  My  must  be 
pushed  through  to  a  conclusion  so  that 
^  or  innocence  of  Song  My  participants 
may  be  determined,  and  so  that,  if  guilty  is 
the  verdict,  all  Americans  may  l«»f>  ^"^ 
some  Americans  have  acted  In  Vietnam. 
Many  JoumaUsts  and  other  observers  have 
cited  other  atrocities  by  Americans  m  Viet- 
n^  but  never  on  the  scale  approaching 

The  killing  of  civlUans  long  has  been  sus- 
pected as  a  prime  cause  ^ort^e  high  enemy 
body  count  reported  weekly  by  the  I^S. 
conunand  In  Vietnam.  In  any  given  period, 
^ylumonths  or  a  year,  body  count  figures 
have  always  been  much  greater  than  changes 
in  official  estimates  of  enemy  troop  strength 
(even    allowing    for    infllti-ation    of    fresh 

*'^'a  review  of  our  files  shows  this  Associated 
Press  account  of  the  Song  My  ^tlon  on  the 
dav  it  occurred:  "Saigon  (AP)— U.S.  in- 
fantrymen, m  a  hide-and-seek  fight  through 
the  rice  paddies  and  sand  dunes  along  ^^^^e 
central  coast.  klUed  128  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 


today  the  U.S.  command  said.  A  spokesmen 
said  a  company  of  the  11th  Light  Infantry 
Brigade,  sweeping  into  an  area  that  had  been 
bombarded  minutes  earlier,  tangled  with 
guerrillas  this  morning.  ...  A  U.S.  spokes- 
man reported  American  casualties  as  two 
men  killed  and  10  wounded." 

If  the  recent  accounts  of  Americans  pres- 
ent at  Song  My  are  correct,  the  account  of 
the  US.  command  was  false.  The  dead  at 
Sone  My  were  women,  children  and  old  men 
who  were  herded  together-not  guerrillas 
running  through  the  rice  paddies. 

A  few  days  later,  Uie  U.S.  command  re- 
Dorted  3,070  enemy  deaths  for  the  week  that 
included  Song  My,  then  shortty  there^ter 
•updated"  the  total  to  3,642.  How  much  of 
thjb  total  was  made  up  of  old  men,  women 
^  children?  How  honest  are  U.S.  military 
reports  of  lopsided  victories  in  one-sided 
battles?  Are  some  of  them  really  more  Song 

Mys?  „         -, 

Some  of  the  public's  reaction  to  Song  Mv 
may  turn  into  additional  criticism  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  efforts  to  wind  down  the  war. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Song  My 
occurred  under  President  Johnson  and  CJen. 
Westmoreland,  then  commander  in  Vietnam. 
His  successor.  Gen.  Abrams.  appears  to  have 
changed  strategy  and  emphasis  away  frcni 
the  kind  of  policies  that  may  have  caused 
Song  My.  We  hope  he  has. 

We  believe  America's  combat  Involvemenr 
in  Vietnam  was  a  mistake.  Song  My  is  a 
tragic  and  shameful  consequence  of  that 
m^take.  The  job  Is  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  that  mistake,  a  Job  which  now  is  In 
the  hands  of  President  Nixon.  We  believe 
most  Americans  will  support  a  more  rapi-^ 
withdrawal  from  Vletiiam.  and  we  hope  our 
President  makes  the  decision  to  do  this. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
RESEARCH 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  recently  passed  MUitary 
Procurement  Authorization  Act  states: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
any  research  project  or  study  unless  such 
preje^ t  or  study  has  a  direct  and  apparent 
reTitionship  to  a  specific  mUltary  function. 

This  provision  was  initiated  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  my  amend- 
ment to  cut  back  on  several  categories  of 
Defense  research.  SubsequenUy.  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  so  the 
item  was  not  in  dispute  m  conference^ 

Both  the  majority  leader  and  I  felt 
that  the  enactment  of  this  Provision 
would  have  a  significant  imnact  on  me 
Department  of  Defense  policies  m  sup- 
Dort  of  non-mission-oriented  researcn. 
for  which  some  $400  million  was  spent 
last  vear  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
S  to  get  the  Department  of  Defense 
out  of  the  business  of  supporting  aca- 
demic research  that  is  not  directiyre- 
lated  to  military  requirements,  and  break 
the  trend  toward  greater  reUance  by  unl- 
vesity  scientists  on  the  largesse  of  the 
military.  The  increasing  reUance  by  sci- 
entists for  financial  aid  Jrom  the  De- 
fense Department  is  not  healthy  for  the 
scientists,  their  universities,  or  our  so- 
ciety The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
suggested  that  a  reasonable  goal  for  car- 
rS  o^  section  203  would  be  to  reduM 
Defense  funding  of  academic  research  to 

•no  more  than  25  percent  of  that  funded 
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by  the  National  Science  Foundation  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971."  I  agree. 

But  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
different  ideas.  It  has  decided  to  ignore 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  this 
provision.  On  October  8,  following  the 
publication  of  a  news  report  about  a 
Defense-financed  research  project  to 
train  birds  to  wage  war,  I  wrote  the  De- 
fense Department  to  ask  for  a  report  on 
the  action  it  planned  to  take  in  response 
to  section  203,  and,  ^leclllcally.  how  it 
viewed  the  bird  project  in  the  light  of  the 
Intent  of  that  provision. 

The  reply  I  received  from  Dr.  John  S. 
Poster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  stated : 

It  has  long  been  DOD  policy  to  support 
only  research  which  Is  relevant  to  military 
functions  and  operations.  Most  of  our  proj- 
ects In  the  research  and  exploratory  devel- 
ment  budget  categories  (from  which  comes 
most  of  our  university  funding)  are,  In  fact. 
relevant  to  many  military  operations.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  expect,  therefore,  that  implementa- 
tion of  these  sections  wlU  entail  any  new 
type  of  review  or  selection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
ejtchting^of  letters  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
foHowlnpniy  remarks. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Poster  has 
chosen  to  flout  the  intent  of  Congress.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Defense  Department 
would  take  steps  to  drastically  reduce 
this  type  of  research.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  insure 
that  the  fiscal  1970  Defense  research  pro- 
gram is  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
section  203.  I  hope  that  the  chfilrman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  wiU  have  his  committee  take 
a  very  careful  look  at  this  program  and 
insure  that  appropriate  reductions  are 
made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

OiRECToa  OF  Defense  Reseabch 

AND  Engineering, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  3, 1969. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

DxAS  Mb.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  the  Washington  Post  article  of  8 
October  1969  concerning  the  Project  Themis 
research  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  in 
the  area  of  Biocontrol  Systems. 

Historically,  animals  have  been  used  to 
perform  a  variety  of  tasks.  For  example :  dogs 
and  rescue  operations  in  the  Swiss  Alps;  geese 
for  sentry  duty  (dates  back  to  the  Roman 
Legions) ;  the  carrier  pigeons  and  porpoises 
to  assist  in  undersea  operations.  More  re- 
cently pigeons  have  been  trained  to  cull  out 
defective  Items  from  pharmaceutical  and 
electronic  small  component  inspection  lines. 
Dogs  have  been  trained  to  perform  a  variety 
of  tasks  that  have  proved  helpful  to  our  mili- 
tary personnel  In  Vietnam.  Dogs  can  detect 
burled  and  above  ground  mines,  booby  traps 
and  trip  wires  and  warn  of  the  presence  of 
these  devices.  All  of  these  applications  have 
utilized  some  unique  animal  capacity  to  en- 
hance man's  operational  capability  or  to  save 
lives.  It  is  our  purpose  In  this  research  to 
extend  and  exploit  such  capabilities  for  use 
when  our  forces  are  exposed  to  situations 
such  as  those  they  now  face.  We  believe  that 
the  potential  of  utilizing  the  unique  capabil- 
ities of  certain  animals  and  birds  should  be 
Investigated  if  by  doing  so  human  lives  may 
be  saved.  I  hope  you  will  agaee  that  this  line 


of  applied  research  has  a  direct  relationship 
to  specific  military  functions  and  operations. 
We  have  been  giving  considerable  thought 
to  the  implementation  of  Sections  203  of  the 
House  authorization  bill  and  206  of  the  Sen- 
ate authorization  bill  which  require  that  all 
Department  of  Defense  research  have  a  "di- 
rect and  apparent  relationship  to  a  specific 
military  function  or  operation."  The  research 
programs  of  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  agencies  are  under  continual  review 
by  elements  of  DoD  and  receive,  In  addition, 
the  critical  scrutiny  of  my  office.  It  has  long 
been  DoD  policy  to  support  only  research 
which  Is  relevant  to  military  functions  and 
operations.  Most  of  our  projects  in  the  re- 
search and  exploratory  development  budget 
categories  (from  which  comes  most  of  our 
university  funding)  are,  in  fact,  relevant  to 
many  military  operations.  Prom  time  to  time 
however,  we  eliminate  support  for  research 
fields  which  are  no  longer  relevant  to  DoD 
needs;  high  energy  physics  is  a  recent  ex- 
ample. I  do  not  expect,  therefore,  that  im- 
plementation of  these  sections  will  entail  any 
new  type  of  review  or  selection.  Nevertheless, 
Secretary  Laird,  Secretary  Packard,  and  I 
have  been  Instituting  a  number  of  new 
management  approaches  which  will  provide 
a  basis  for  more  coherent  and  explicit 
presentations  to  the  Congress  about  the  basis 
of  our  budget  requests, 
quests. 

Sincerely, 

G.  L.  TacKER, 
(For  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.) 

OcTOBSR  8,  1969. 
Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Jr., 

Director,  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
Department  of  Defense,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Poster:  I  noted  the  enclosed 
article  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
concerning  a  contract  with  the  University  of 
MlsslBaippi  under  Project  Themis. 

As  you  know,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  added  a  provision  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  which  requires  that  all 
Department  of  Defense  research  have  a  "di- 
rect and  apparent  relationship  to  a  specific 
military  function  or  operation."  I  am  mter- 
ested  In  having  your  views  on  how  this 
amendment  will  be  implemented  by  the  De- 
partment after  It  becomes  law,  along  with 
some  estimate  of  the  types  of  contracts,  and 
the  amounts  in  dollars,  that  may  be  cut  out 
in  carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  if  in  your  view  the 
contract  described  In  this  article  would  be 
possible  under  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Ptlbbight. 

Flying  Off  to  Combat?  Bxros  Alxbted  for 

War 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

Would  you  believe  that  war  is  for  the 
birds? 

So  much  so  that  hawks  and  doves  might 
fight  side  by  side  or  that  parrots,  ducks, 
chickens,  pigeons  and  even  mynah  birds 
could  be  drafted  to  help  defend  the  flag  In 
some  future  war? 

Whatever  you  might  think  of  the  scheme, 
the  Pentagon  is  all  for  it.  Consider  the  de- 
scription of  the  $600,000  contract  the  De- 
fense Department  has  with  the  Psychology 
Department  of  the  University  of  Mississippi: 

"This  program  is  based,"  the  contract 
reads,  "on  the  supptosition  that  birds  will 
eventually  replace  hiunans  for  activities  that 
are  dangerous,  difficult,  expensive  or  boring." 

Among  the  activities  the  Pentagon  has  In 
mind  are  "aerial  photography,  gunnery, 
steering  of  missiles,  detection  of  mines  and 
search  and  destroy  of>eratlona." 

Just  how  the  Pentagon  plans  to  get  birds 
to  do  all  these  things  Is  anybody's  gueu,  but 
it  does  mean  to  try. 

"Much  of  the  research  will  relate  to  com- 


plex forma  of  stimulus  control,"  the  contract 
with  the  University  of  Mississippi  reads,  "for 
example,  visual  search,  audltwy  pattern  rec- 
ognition, pursuit  and  tracking,  controlled 
locomotion  and  operation  of  manlpulanda 
while  flying." 

"This  is  not  a  development  contract."  ex- 
plains a  Pentagon  spokesman.  "What  we're 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  see  if  birds  can  be 
trained  to  do  certain  things." 

The  Pentagon  admits  it  wont  be  able  to 
use  all  birds  in  Its  research  but  it  would 
like  to  train  most  species  of  wild  birds  for 
combat  flying. 

"Bspeclally  cnTws,  ravens,  jays,  hawks  and 
vultures,"  the  contract  goes  on,  including 
"doves,  pajToia,  mynahs,  chickens  and 
pigeons." 

The  use  of  warUrds  Is  not  a  new  one. 
though  its  past  Is  hardly  glorious. 

The  most  serious  attempt  to  use  bird -like 
creatures  was  in  a  program  called  X-Ray,  in 
which  bats  carrying  incendiaries  were  to  be 
flown  into  Tokyo  during  World  War  II.  The 
Idea  was  to  get  the  bats  to  roost  in  the  eaves 
of  Tokyo's  wooden  buildings,  where  the 
bombs  would  go  off  when  the  bate  flipped 
up»lde  down  to  sleep. 

"The  trouble  with  that  one,"  said  one 
scientist  who  worked  on  Project  X-Ray,  "was 
that  It  almost  biirned  down  an  Air  Force  base 
In  New  Mexico."  X-ray  never  made  It  to 
Japan. 

The  latest  scheme  for  warblrds  came  to 
roost  when  the  Pentagon  circulated  a  letter 
advertising  for  ornithologists  to  work  on  It. 

"I  read  it,  I  re-read  It,  and  I  read  It  again," 
one  scientist  stUd,  "and  I  still  couldn't  be- 
lieve It.  It's  Insane." 

Critics  notwithstanding,  the  Pentagon  is 
going  ahead  with  its  bird  scheme. 

"This  program  is  Just  getting  started,"  it 
says.  "Hopefully,  it  will  go  on  for  10  to  20 
years." 

The  jwoject  is  supported  by  a  three-year 
"Project  Themis"  contract,  at  $200,000  a  year. 
Project  Themis  is  a  prograon  aimed  at  beefing 
up  basic  research  in  universities  that  have 
not  had  strong  science  programs. 


VANDERBILT  UNTVERSXTY  PROJECT 
OP  RECORDING  DAILY  TELEVI- 
SION NEWSCASTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Initiated  a  national  debate  on  the  power 
of  network  television  over  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  American  people.  This 
debate  can  and  should  be  a  healthy  and 
continuing  one  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  attempt  to  Impose  govern- 
mental censorship,  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  the  news  media. 

Today  the  Library  of  Congress  keeps 
on  file  copies  or  microfilm  of  every  dally 
edition  of  all  the  great  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  No  such  record  is  be- 
ing kept  of  what  appears  nightly  to  40 
million  Americans  on  the  network  news. 
I  propose  that  this  enormous  vacuum  be 
filled. 

On  August  5,  1968,  Vanderbllt  Univer- 
sity In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  began  compil- 
ing videotapes  of  the  Monday  through 
Friday  30-minute  evening  newscasts  of 
the  three  major  television  netwoito.  In 
addition,  the  university  Is  also  taping 
occasional  special  programs,  such  as  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Conventions.  Vanderbllt  began  the  proj- 
ect at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Paul  Simp- 
son, an  alumnus  and  resident  of  Nash- 
vUle,  who  became  concerned  because 
there  is  at  present  no  preservation  any- 
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where  in  the  country  of  these  news 
broadcasts,  not  even  by  the  networks 
themselves. 

This  project  was  begim  after  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  University  Chancel- 
lor Alexander  Heard  realized  the  wide- 
spread impact  that  these  programs  have 
on  the  American  people  and  determined 
that  the  coimtry  was  losing  forever  a 
imlque  record  of  the  historical  events 
of  our  time  as  well  as  a  prime  source  for 
research  by  psychologists,  sociologists, 
political  scientists,  and  economists.  The 
university  believes  that  for  a  history- 
making  and  history-conscious  nation 
the  present  oversight  is  an  anachronism 
of  almost  inconceivable  proportions. 

In  short,  Vanderbllt  has  undertaken 
this  project  because  the  university  be- 
lieves It  to  be  in  the  pubic  interest  that 
a  permanent  record  of  this  information 
be  maintained.  A  primary  objective  of 
Vanderbllt,  which  cannot  incur  the  cost 
of  this  program  indefinitely,  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  national  agency  could 
and  should  take  over  the  task. 

To  this  end,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  direct  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
maintain  an  up-to-date  file  of  tapes  of 
every  morning  and  evening  network  news 
show.  These  tapes  could  be  obtained  from 
the  networks  and  then  returned  after 
being  copied  so  that  the  burden  of  ex- 
pense woxUd  be  borne  by  the  Government 
and  not  by  the  networks.  Once  master 
tapes  of  news  broadcasts  are  secured,  the 
Library  of  Congress  could  then  produce 
"subject  matter  tapes"  from  them  and 
make  them  available  at  cost  to  libraries 
and  other  Interested  parties  around  the 
country.  This  process  would  permit  a 
scholarly  investigation,  for  example,  of 
developments  with  regard  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or  what  effects  television  had 
on  a  third  party  presidential  candidate. 
As  I  mentioned,  currently  every  great 
newspaper  in  America  files  editions  with 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  long  past 
time  that  similar  procedures  were  estab- 
lished for  filing  the  tapes  of  network 
news — ^whlch  is  having  an  ever-increas- 
ing impexst  on  American  public  opinion. 
As  the  Vice  President  pointed  out  in 
his  speech,  it  is  through  the  medltun  of 
television  that  many  great  issues  have 
been  brought  before  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  on  the  network  news  that 
the  great  debates  of  our  time  are  being 
carried  out. 

Much  of  the  cost  of  this  project  can 
be  offset  by  providing  "subject  matter 
tapes"  to  libraries  at  cost.  The  remainder 
of  the  burden  should  be  small;  and  It 
rightly  should  be  borne  by  the  National 
Government.  We  have  already  allowed 
too  much  of  this  important  materisJ  to 
be  lost  through  years  of  simple  neglect. 


APPEARANCE  OP  HON.  GEORGE 
C.  WALLACE  ON  "MEET  THE 
PRESS"    PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  George  C. 
Wallace,  former  Governor  of  Alabama 
and  more  recently  a  formidable  candi- 
date for  the  ofQce  of  President  of  the 

United  States,  appeared  on  the  nation- 
ally televised  "Meet  the  Press"  program 
on  Sunday,  November  30, 1969. 


Mr.  President,  Governor  Wallace  en- 
joys a  rare  distinction,  shared  with  such 
notables  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Teddy  Roosevelt,  each  of 
whom  led  significant  new  national  po- 
litical party  movements  in  our  Nation. 
The  impact  of  the  Wallace  departure 
from  traditional  two  party  arrangements 
can  be  measured  by  his  initial  success  In 
gaining  a  ballot  position  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  and  by  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  attracted  nearly  10  mil- 
lion votes.  Both  of  these  accomplish- 
ments are  all  the  more  significant  in 
the  light  of  the  overwhelming  forces 
arrayed  against  Governor  Wallace  s<«ne 
of  which  are  documented  in  Theodore 
White's  1968  version  of  "The  Making 
of  the  President." 

Mr.  President,  the  political  history  of 
our  Nation  is  replete  with  examples 
clearly  indicating  that  when  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  national 
party  arrangements  reaches  the  magni- 
tude represented  by  the  Wallace  move- 
ment, then  one  of  the  existing  parties 
must  either  accommodate  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  disaffected  or  else  it  will  dis- 
appear from  the  scene  and  share  the 
fate  of  other  once  powerful  but  now  al- 
most forgotten  national  political  parties. 
Mr.  President,  the  views  and  opinions 
on  important  national  issues  of  one  who 
heads  a  historic  party  reappralssd  in  our 
Nation  deserves  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  Senators  and  the  public  in 
general.  With  this  object  in  mind.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  transcript  of 
the  "Meet  the  Press"  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Meet  the  Press,  November  30,  1969 
Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak. 
Quest:  Oeorge  C.  Wallace,  former  Gover- 
nor of  Alabama. 

Moderator:  Edwin  Newman,  NBC  News. 
Panel:  James  J.  Kllpatrlck,  Washington 
Star  Syndicate;  Robert  Semple,  Jr.,  the  New 
York  Times;  John  Chancellor,  NBC  News; 
Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  regular  panel  member. 
Mr.  Newman.  Oxir  guest  today  on  Meet 
the  Press  is  Oeorge  C.  Wallace,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  and  a  Presidential  candi- 
date in  1968.  Mr.  Wallace  has  Just  returned 
from  his  first  visit  to  South  Vietnam  and 
a  number  of  other  Asian  countries. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Governor  Wallace,  before  you 
left  you  said  this  was  going  to  be  a  "fact- 
finding trip."  What  facts  did  you  learn 
about  the  war  that  you  hadn't  already 
known  before  you  left? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  found  after  talking  to  Asian 
and  American  military  leaders  and^hose  in 
the  civilian  branch  of  the  government  that 
the  war  Is  wlnnable.  that  this  war  can  be 
won  In  Vietnam,  and  If  It  Is  not  won  in 
Vietnam,  then  In  my  Judgment  all  South- 
east Asia  is  going  Communist. 

I  also  found  that — to  those  vfho  say  we 
must  get  out  that  there  is  no  way  for  the 
American  troops  to  get  out  unless  we  do 
win  the  war. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Governor,  as  you  know  the 
President  has  begun  to  withdraw  troops  and 
the  stories  are  that  that  will  be  escalated 
as  we  go  along. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  further  troop  with- 
drawal based  on  what  you  saw  aiMl  beard 
there? 

Mr.  Waixacx.  I  agree  with  the  President's 
speech.  The  President  said   we   would   not 


abandon  our  allies  In  Asia.  He  said  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  escalate  the  confilct,  he 
would  respond  in  kind,  which  left  some  op- 
tions. Exactly  how  this  plan  will  be  im- 
plemented has  not  been  made  known  to  the 
public. 

I  did  find  in  Vietnam  among  the  military 
and  those  in  civilian  capacities,  those  In 
Governmental  capacities,  that  the  war  is 
wlnnable,  that  they  feel  that  they  can  win 
the  war.  They  worry  about  political  reaction 
in  this  country.  The  Vietnamizatlon  of  the 
war,  which  is  a  term  applied  by  President 
Nixon,  which  means,  of  course,  turning  the 
groimd  combat  over  to  the  Vietnamese.  In 
that  part  of  the  world  they  are  thinking 
about  three  to  five  years.  In  this  country  I 
think  they  are  thinking  about  one  year. 

But  Vietnamizatlon  of  the  war  is  not  going 
to  end  the  fighting  because  we  are  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam.  There  the  clvUlan  popu- 
lation has  attacked  each  other  every  day, 
and  so  the  North  Vietnamese  go  to  bed  each 
night  perfectly  free  from  rocketing,  assaslna- 
tlon  attempts.  So  In  withdrawing  the  troops 
and  the  Vietnamizatlon  of  the  war,  It  means 
that  the  war  is  going  to  continue  to  go  on. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Governor,  based  on  what  you 
saw  and  heard  In  South  Vietnam  and 
throughout  Asia,  do  you  think  It  is  going  to 
be  vrtse  or  even  possible  to  withdraw  all  our 
combat  forces  by  the  end  of  1970? 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  U  going  to  be  no  way 
to  withdraw  combat  forces  untU  the  enemy 
is  crushed.  They  are  not  going  to  let  you 
withdraw  whUe  they  are  In  force  In  South 
Vietnam  and  while  they  are  heavily  armed, 
so  It  would  take  less  casualties,  observers 
tell  me,  to  win  the  war,  than  to  withdraw. 
If  they  are  stlU  In  force,  we  wUl  withdraw 
sort  of  as  we  did  at  Dunkirk  in  World  War 
II  and  not  only  suffer  the  humiliation  of  a 
defeat,  but  at  the  same  time  lose  our  Asian 
friends,  probably  Europe  would  become  neu- 
tralist, and  we  would  lose  the  Mid-East. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Do  I  take  It  then  based  on 

what  you  say  that  you  are  against  a  planned 

withdrawal  by  the  end  of   1970,  as  things 

are  today? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No.  sir,  I  am  not  against  a 

withdrawal 

Mr.  SprvAK.  All  combat  forces  by  the  end  of 
1970? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  against  the 
withdrawal  of  all  combat  forces  by  1970.  but 
I  say  before  the  combat  forces  can  be  with- 
drawn, the  enemy  must  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick.  Governor  Wallace,  we  no- 
tice that  the  Poet  Office  Box  number  of  the 
Wallace  Campaign  in  Montgomery  has  been 
changed  from  P.O.  Box  1968  to  P.O.  Box 
1972.  What  significance  should  we  read  Into 
that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  A  member  of  my  staff  made 
that  change.  I  dont  know  what  significance 
it  has  other  than  to  say  that  our  movement 
continues  and  If  necessary  will  be  Involved 
in  1972.  I  am  not  sure  at  this  time.  It  will 
all  depend  upon  the  events  that  transpire 
between  now  and  1972  and  whether  thl'. 
Administration  carries  out  the  commitments 
they  made  to  the  American  people.  It  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  the  war  is  con- 
cluded successfully  In  Vietnam,  the  restora- 
tion of  local  democrattc  Institutions  of  the 
people  of  the  states,  a  reduction  in  taxes  on 
the  low  and  middle  Income  people  of  our 
country  and  the  restoration  of  law  and  order. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick.  Governor,  what  Is  your 
general  appraisal  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Administra- 
tion after  its  first  11  months  In  these  areas 
or  other  areas? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Nixon,  of  course,  hM  been 
m  just  about  a  year,  which  Is  not  enough 
time  to  judge  whether  or  not  you  would  be  a 
candidate  in  1972.  I  do  Icnow  that  this  Ad- 
ministration is  saying  and  taking  some  posi- 
tions that  we  took  in  the  campaign  in  '68.  I 
wish  that  I  had  copyrighted,  got  a  patent  on 
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my  speeches  In  1968.  If  I  h*d  done  so  I  would 
be  drawing  some  immense  royalties  from  Mr. 
Nixon  and  especlftlly  Mr.  Agnew. 

Mr  KiwATEicK.  Do  you  feel  this  Is  an  effort 
on  their  part  especially  to  curry  '"vor  In  the 
South  and  among  the  constituency  that  you 

^  Mr.  Walwce.  Yes.  sir:  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  movement  that  originated  In 
Alabama  is  making  It  possible  for  ^f^Jf, 
adopt  what  they  call  a  "southern  sttategy. 
But  at  the  moment  It  Is  mostly  talk.  The  next 
is  action.  We  like  the  talk,  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said.  Mr.  Agnew  says  he  Is 
against  bussing  school  children,  for  Instance, 
and  yet  bussing  continues.  We  find  they  still 
talk  about  the  plight  of  the  low  and  inlddle 
income  wage  earner  in  the  country.  Tet  high 
taxes  still  continue,  and  inflation  continues 
to  spiral  upwardly.  So.  some  of  the  things 
they  say  sound  all  right,  but  they  must  re- 
place some  of  their  talk  with  action,  and  I 
hope  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr  Skmpu:.  Oovemor.  back  in  early  Sep- 
tember you  urged  the  parents  of  Alabama 
to  defy  school  desegregation  orders  and  en- 
roll their  children  wherever  they  chose. 

That  was  before  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  making  Instant  integration,  in  ef- 
fect, the  law  of  the  land.  How  would  you  ad- 
dress your,  followers  on  the  subject  of  the  Su- 
prame  Qourt  decision  at  this  time? 

Mr  Waixack.  Mr.  Semple.  I  did  not  ad- 
vocate that  anyone' disobey  the  law.  I  said 
that  the  1968  Appropriations  Act  In  the  Con- 
gress Educational  Appropriation  Act,  said 
that  no  part  of  this  Act  should  be  implied— 
aave  the  right  to  close  any  school,  to  bus 
any  pupil,  to  bring  about  racial  balance. 
It  violated  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  said  that  you  should  exercise  freedom 
of  choice  which  had  been  upheld  by  the  fed- 
eral courts,  but  of  course  the  federal  courts 
then  destroyed  freedom  of  choice.  I  only  ad- 
vocated that  parents  take  advantage  of  what 
the  courts  had  upheld  In  the  past,  the  right 
of  a  parent  to  choose  the  school  that  their 
child  attended.  But  of  course  that  has  been 
stricken  down  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 
I  was  against  the  imposition  of  even  free- 
dom of  choice  upon  the  school  systems  of  the 
states,  because  I  felt  it  was  no  concern  of 
the  federal  government— regarding  the  poU- 
cles  of  any  school  system  In  any  state.  But 
since  they  upheld  freedom  of  choice  and  the 
people  had  accepted  it  so  to  speak,  then  they 
said  they  didn't  choose  properly  and  they 
struck  It  down.  They  closed  hundreds  of 
schools  they  bussed  chUdren  across  states 
and  counties.  The  point  I  am  making  Is  that 
this  is  disrupting  the  pubUc  school  system 
not  only  In  Alabama  but  throughout  the 
country,  and  unless  this  ceases  and  unless 
there  Is  turned  back  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  states  the  right  to  control  the 
public  school  systems  of  their  states,  then 
that  win  bear  upon  whether  I  become  a  can- 
didate In  1972. 

Mr.  Semple.  Part  of  my  original  question 
was  what  options  are  open  to  you  now,  to 
locai  and  state  officials,  now  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  stricken  all  freedom  of 
choice  and  has  forced  even  this  Administra- 
tion to  move  much  faster? 

Mr.  Waixace.  Since  the  President  him- 
self I  understood  In  the  campaign,  advocated 
freedom  of  choice,  since  Mr.  Agnew  advocated 
freedom  of  choice,  then  this  Administration, 
to  carry  out  Ita  commitment  to  the  people 
can  support  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
that  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Jim 
Allen  and  others  of  Alabama  in  the  Con- 
gress. They  can  support  Congressional  action 
to  tvirn  back  the  pubUc  school  system  to  the 
states. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Oovemor,  I'd  like  to 
ask  you  a  couple -of  questions  on  Vietnam 
based  on  some  of  the  things  you  have  said 
liore.  You  say  that  the  feeling  In  this  coun- 
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try  is  that  the  Vletnamization  poUcy  might 
take  only  a  year  or  so  but  that  In  Vietnam 
someone  told  you  that  three  to  five  years 
was  a  sort  of  an  accurate  time  frame.  Were 
those  Vietnamese  or  Americans  who  told  you 

that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  Impression  that  I  re- 
ceived from  people  In  this  government,  in  the 
military  of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
Asian  allies,  was  that  It  is  going  to  take 
longer  than  one  year  to  Vietnamlze  the  war, 
and  even  then  they  say  that  would  not  stop 
the  fighting.  .     ^ 

I  heard  servicemen  from  the  private  up  say 
that  this  war  could  be  won.  This  war  can  be 
won  and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get 
out  Is  to  win  the  war. 

In  other  words.  If  we  withdraw  all  the  com- 
bat ground  forces  then  xinless  the  enemy's 
will  to  carry  on  the  war  has  been  destroyed, 
unless  his  staging  areas  have  been  destroyed, 
unless  his  source  of  supply  has  been  de- 
stroyed, then  he  Is  going  to  continue  his  de- 
struction of  American  and  Asian  lives,  who 
are  our  allies.  I  have  found  there  Is  no  way 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  unless  you  win  the 
war.  and  that  the  war  can  be  won. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  We  know  you  are  not  a 
military  expert.  Governor,  but  how  long  do 
you  suppose  it  would  take?  If  Vletnamiza- 
tion Is  going  to  take  three  to  five  years,  how 
long  would  It  take  to  win  the  war? 

Mr.  Wallace.  As  you  say.  I  am  not  a  mili- 
tary expert,  but  the  military  people  who 
talked  to  me  say  It  could  be  won  in  a  lot 
less  time  than  we  have  been  there  already, 
and  they  feel  that— I  got  the  impression  that 
within  the  next  year,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  use  conventional  forces  against  the  source 
of  supply  of  the  enemy,  that  they  could  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese armed  forces  and  destroy  the  supply  of 
material  to  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Chancellor.  Does  that  mean  bombing 
Haiphong?  Does  that  mean  going  into  Cam- 
bodia? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course,  Cambodia  and 
Laos  are  part  of  old  French  Indochina,  and 
it  is  all  the  same  war.  So  I  would  say  you  are 
going  to  have  to  destroy  the  enemy  in 
Cambodia  and  in  Laos  because  those  coun- 
tries have  been  unable  to  keep  them  out. 
There  are  about  40,000  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese regulars.  I  understand,  in  Cambodia 
and  also  in  Laos. 

So  I  would  say,  let  the  military  decide  that. 
We  have  tried  every  other  plan  under  the 
sun.  but  we  stiU  have  fighting  and  kilUng. 
I  was  told  that  the  most  merciful  way  to  end 
this  war  is  to  destroy  the  North  Vietnamese 
source  of  supply,  which  means  less  North 
Vietnamese  would  be  killed  and  less  Ameri- 
cans would  be  killed. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Then  given  these  two 
plans  of  slow  Vletnamization  or  fast  victory, 
do  you  believe  that  the  war  is  going  to  be 
an  issue  in  the  '72  campaign? 

Mr  Wallace.  Do  I  believe  It  will  be  an  issue 
in  the  '72  campaign?  I  am  sure  that  this 
would  probably  be  an  issue  in  the  '72  cam- 
paign If  Mr.  Nixon  can  win  this  war  with 
honor  and  not  desert  our  Asian  allies,  as  he 
has  said,  then,  of  course,  that  Is  to  his 
credit. 

But  If  this  war  ends  after  having  lost 
40,000  American  servicemen  and  thousands 
wounded  and  maimed  and  all  the  treasure 
we  have  spent,  not  counting  the  Uves  of 
our  allies,  then  I  am  sure  It  will  be  an  Issue 
In  that  regard. 

Again  let  me  emphasize  what  I  heard, 
that  If  we  were  to  withdraw,  we  would  lose 
about  as  many  men  or  Just  as  many  with- 
drawing as  we  would  winning  the  war.  Be- 
cause as  long  as  they  are  In  force,  you  cannot 
withdraw  because  they  wUl  be  shooting  at  the 
last  boatload.  How  can  you  get  out  U  they 
are  there  In  sufficient  numbers  and  force 
to  destroy  you  when  you  start  to  leave? 


So  If  we  are  going  to  have  anyone  killed, 
I  would  rather  for  them  to  be  killed  defeating 
the  enemy  than  running  away  from  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Oovemor,  you  have  made  it 
clear  that  you  are  for  winning  the  war. 
What  do  you  mean  by  "winning  the  war"? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Destrojrlng  the  effectiveness 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  armed  forces  and 
destroying  their  ability  to  make  war.  Isolat- 
ing the  battlefield,  so  to  speak,  and  having 
them  unable  to  carry  on  an  effective,  aggres- 
sive military  campaign  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  American  armed 
forces. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  mean  actually  defeat  the 
enemy  on  the  military  field? 
Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPIVAK.  Governor,  may  I  take  you  to 
Alabama  for  a  minute.  When  he  was  In  Ala- 
bama recently.  Vice  President  Agnew  praised 
Governor  Brewer  and  said  that  Alabama  is — 
m  his  words — "fortunate  to  have  him  as 
Governor." 

What  do  you  think  about  the  Job  Governor 
Brewer  has  done?  You  know  that  Job  pretty 
well.  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  sure  Governor  Brewer 
Is  doing  a  good  Job.  I  would  say  if  you  are 
getting  around  to  the  point  of  whether  I  am 
going  to  run  for  Governor  or  not,  let  me  say 
that  the  people  In  1966  in  electing  my  wife 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible 
for  me  to  run  in  '68,  in  order  to  try  to  throw 
the  Federal  Government  off  our  backs  and  to 
get  some  relief  from  centralized  federal  con- 
trol of  our  everyday  lives.  She  was  elected:  I 
ran.  As  a  consequence  of  our  movement,  we 
find  Mr.  Agnew  coming  to  Alabama  with 
Postmaster  General  Blount.  We  find  the 
Humphrey-Muskle  supporters  in  Alabama, 
including  Dr.  Cashlon,  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  Committee  in  Alabama,  and  some 
politicians  in  our  state  and  some  of  our  big 
businessmen  in  the  State,  already  meeting 
these  diverse  elements  and  groups  saying. 
"We  must  destroy  Governor  Wallace's  polit- 
ical future:  if  he  runs  for  governor,  we  must 
defeat  him." 

I  didn't  realize  that  this  country  boy  from 
Alabama  was  going  to  have  theee  strong 
forces  arrayed  against  me  In  case  I  decided 
to  become  Involved,  so  they  have  offered  a 
challenge.  If  I  were  to  run  for  Governor  and 
win,  it  would  mean  that  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Agnew  must  put  into  action  some  of  the 
statements  they  are  making.  In  other  words, 
they  could  not  Just  continue  to  talk,  they 
must  act.  If  I  lost,  they  could  continue  to 
talk  and  wouldn't  have  to  act,  because  our 
movement  would  be  dead. 

And  Mr.  NUon  oannot  win  the  next  presi- 
dential race  unlees  he  carries  our  part  of 
the  country  and  he  cannot  carry  our  part 
of  the  country  unless  those  criteria  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago:  taxes,  law.  and  order, 
local  democratic  institutions  and  a  solution 
to  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  I  pray  and  hope  he 
Is  successful  in  all  regards  because  It  would 
be  good  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Governor,  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  has  done  so  far,  oovUd  you  suRwrt  Gover- 
nor Brewer  for  re-election? 

Mr.  Wallace.  On  the  baslB — It  will  all 
depend  upon  whether  I  become  a  candidate. 
Mr  Spivak.  If  you  had  to  decide  today? 
If  you  had  to  decide,  today,  and  you  knew 
what  the  governor  had  done  and  you  Itnew 
what  the  state  of  the  country  was.  you  knew 
what  NUon  had  done,  what  would  your  Qe- 

cision  be?  ,^    ^  ....     *„ 

Mr  Wallace.  Oh.  yes,  I  coiUd  decide  to 
support  him.  I  could  decide  to  support  any 
number  of  people. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Would  you  decide  to  ran  your- 
self as  things  are  today? 

Mr  Wallace.  If  I  decide  to  mn  for  gover- 
nor I  am  not  going  to  be  running  against 
anybody.  I  am  going  to  be  running  to  carry 


on  a  movement  because  the  people  of  our 
state  wanted  to  utilize  the  governor  s  office 
in  1968  to  help  throw  them  off  our  backs, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  And  if  we  ran  again. 
It  would  be  the  people  wanting,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  use  that  office  to  get  some  relief 
from  centralized  control  over  our  Uvea  in 
Alabama,  a  reduction  of  taxes,  a  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  a  restoration  of 
law  and  order. 

Mr  KttPATRicK.  To  return  to  Vietnam  for 
lust  a  moment,  Mr.  Governor.  In  his  speech 
of  May  14  President  Nixon  said  of  Vietnam, 
"We  have  ruled  out  attempting  to  tmp<»e  » 
purely  military  solution  on  the  battlefield^ 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  want 
to  rule  that  back  in? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Nixon  made  some  very 
strong  statements  prior  to  the  election  which 
indicated  he  wanted  a  mlUtary  v»cto'-y;,f'^^^ 
I  think  that  is  one  reason  that  the  P«>ple  of 
our  country  got  very  disenchanted  about  the 
war  They  couldn't  negotiate  it  to  conclu- 
sion,  and  now  they  have  said  we  are  no'  look- 
ing for  a  military  victory.  But  I  t^^l^k  he 
recouped  in  his  speech  of  November  3rd  when 
he  saidT-If  they  escalate,  we  will  respond^ 
I  say  that  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam is  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  can  be 
won  with  the  loss  of  less  lives  than  to  con- 
tlnue  this  war  of  attrition  that  we  cannot 
continue  long  at. 

Mr.  KiLPATRicK.  By  that  you  mean  a  mlU- 
tary solution? 

Mr.  WALLACE.  Yes.  a  military  solution 
Mr.   KILPATRICK.  And    do    we    understand 
that  this  was  the  recommendation  that  you 
gleaned  from  high-ranking  American  mlll- 
tarv  officials  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  WALLACE.  Every  high-ranking  Ameri- 
can mUitary  official  and  government  official. 
^d^ian,^also,  that  discussed  the  matter 
with  me— all  of  them  didn't  discuss  it  so 
I  am  going  to  leave— all  of  them  didn  t  dis- 
cuss it  in  that  context. 

Mr   KILPATRICK.  But  those  who  did.  urged 

"  Mr"  WALLACE.  Those  who  did-and  they 
were  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  that 
I  talked  to  said,  this  war  is  winnable.  "They 
talk  "win"  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  they 
taJk  "no  win"  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Mr.  KILPATRICK.  Could  you  identify  some 

of  the  officers  who  made  that 

Mr  WALLACE.  No,  sir,  I  would  rather  not 
identify  them.  As  you  newsmen  say.  I  would 
like  not  to  reveal  my  sources  of  information, 
but  they  talked  very  frankly  to  me. 

Mr  Semple.  Governor,  the  President  seems 
to  be  having  enough  trouble  keeping  the 
public  behind  his  plan  for  gradual  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam.  Do  you  seriously  think 
that  the  public  would  support  a  reescalation 
of  the  war? 

Mr  Wallace.  Of  course  one  reason  the  pub- 
lic has  been  dlsenchanged  with  the  war  is 
that  we  have  been  there  so  long.  We  couldn  t 
negotiate  it  to  conclusion,  and  they  dldnt 
bring  it  to  a  military  conclusion.  So  they 
said,  "What  are  we  doing  there;  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  to  expend  lives  and  money 
for  a  non-wlnnable  war." 

When  you  say  escalation,  you  are  going  to 
have  escalate  to  get  out,  so  I'd  rather  es- 
calate to  win  than  to  escalate  to  get  out. 
Mr.   Newman.   About    four   minutes   left, 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Semple.  Turning  to  another  subject. 
Governor.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  some  of 
the  specific  criteria  by  which  you  would 
Judge  the  Nixon  Administration's  perform- 
ance lu  office.  Take  taxes,  for  example:  Do 
you  approve  of  what  he  has  done  on  tax 
reform  so  far? 

Mr.  Wallace.  On  the  tax  reform  so  far? 

Mr.  Semple.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course  the  Tax  Reform 


Bin  Is  very  complicated,  but  in  my  Judgment 
It  Is  not  too  much.  Each  taxpayer  should  be 
given  a  $1,200  exemption  Instead  of  a  WOO, 
and  the  multl-bllUon  and  multi-mllUon 
dollar  tax  exempt  foundations  ought  to  be 
taxed.  There  are  so  many  inequities  In  the 
tax  structure  that  leave  the  multi-rich  free 
and  tax  the  average  businessman  and  farmer 
and  working  man  that  It  is  Just  almost  un- 
bearable. There  is  tax  revolt  In  the  air,  and 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  that.  no. 

Mr.  CHANCELLOR.  Govemor.  what  would 
you  have  done  last  year  if  neither  Hubert 
Humphrey  nor  Richard  Nixon  had  won  a 
majority  of  the  votes  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  the  election  had  gone  in  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  would  never  have  gone  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  my  Judg- 
ment. We  would  have  settled  It  m  the  Elec- 
toral College. 

Mr.    Chancellor.    How    would    you    have 

done  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  how 
the  vote  would  have  gone.  I  was  very  much 
against  Mr.  Humphrey,  but  that  is  a  very 
hvpothetical  question.  I  can  say  that  who- 
efer  became  President  under  those  circum- 
stances would  have  been  a  better  President. 
Mr.  Chancellor.  Can  we  infer  then.  Gov- 
ernor, that  had  It  come  to  that,  you  would 
have  thrown  your  support  to  Mr.  Nixon  and 
not  to  Mr.  Hvunphrey?  You  have  Just  alxjut 
said  that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  can  infer  anything  you 
woiild  like  to  infer  under  that  limited  ques- 
tion, but  I  can  say  whoever  became  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  a  better  President. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Will  you  be  speaking  for 
candidates  around  the  country  in  the  1970 
elections? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No.  sir,  I  will  not  be  speaking 
for  candidates  around  the  country.  I  could 
be  a  candidate  myself,  although  I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  Is  necessary  to  continue  our 
movement  or  not.  But  if  I  decide  that  It  is. 
of  course  I  would  be  Involved  myself. 
Mr.  Newman.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  Spivak.  I  am  curious  about  this.  You 
didn't  think  It  was  necessary  to  take  a  trip 
to  Vietnam  when  you  were  running  for 
President  and  discussing  the  issues  in  1968. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  I  did  think 

Mr.  Spivak.  Well,  you  didn't  go. 
Mr  Wallace.  You  know  my  wife  was  very 
ill  with  cancer  and  died  in  May  of  1968,  and 
then  we  had  to  make  ballot  position  In  the 
states.  I  had  planned  a  trip  prior  to  that, 
but  because  of  her  Ulness.  I  was  unable  to  go, 
and  that  Is  the  reason  that  I  have  made  the 
trip  this  time.  I  think  anybody  In  public 
life,  national  or  statewide,  should  be  inter- 
ested in  ciosehand  observaUon  In  our  heavy 
Involvement  there. 

There  Is  another  point  that  I  want  to 
make,  that  we  ought  to  make  Japan  and 
the  members  of  the  free  world  help  us  at 
least  monetarily  in  this  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  because  Japan  U  getting  rich 
while  we  are  doing  the  fighting  In  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr  Spivak.  Govemor.  It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  o\ir  negotiations  In  Parts  on  Vietnam 
and  the  war  are  stalemated.  If  you  were 
President,  what  would  you  do  today  about 
the  Paris  negotiations? 

Mr  Wallace.  I  probably  would  have  a 
negotiator  there,  but  In  my  Judgment  the 
negotiations  are  fraudulent.  The  North  Viet- 
namese never  intended  to  negotiate,  and  so 
I  wouldn't  pay  much  attention  to  the  nego- 
tiations since  they  have  gone  this  long.  I 
would  try  to  win  the  war  milltarny. 

Mr.  KILPATRICK.  In  his  beat  selUng  book, 
Kevin  Phillips  says  your  constituents  are 
mostly  Democrats  on  their  way  into  the  Re- 
publican  Party,   and   he   denies   that  your 


party  or  your  movement  Is  a  permanent  en- 
trant on  the  national  scene.  Do  you  expect 
your  American  Independent  Party  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  American  poUtlcal 
scene? 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  this  Administration  does 
not  comply  to  the  criteria  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  it  will  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Newman.  At  this  point  I  must  Inter- 
rupt. Our  time  Is  up. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Wanace.  for  being  with  u« 
today  on  "Meet  the  Press." 


AN  AMERICAN  COMBAT  PLATOON 
CALLS  FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  been  subjected  to  an 
unprecedented  barrage  of  claims  pur- 
porting to  show  that  the  American  peo- 
ple really  do  suppwrt  our  continued  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam.  To  an  unfortunate  ex- 
tent, public  debate  has  focused  on  the 
popularity  of  our  present  course,  or  the 
unpopularity  of  dissent  rather  than  the 
merit  of  our  policy. 

Not  only  have  claims  been  made  as  to 
the  shape  of  American  public  opinion, 
but  members  of  the  administration  have 
said  again  and  again  that  it  is  the  sol- 
diers fighting  in  Vietnam  who  are  most 
injured  by  our  efforts  to  secure  peace  in 
that  tragic  land. 

Most  recently,  an  American  officer  who 
served  in  Vietnam  has  been  paraded 
about  Capitol  Hill  questioning  the  pa- 
triotism of  some  Senators  and  indicat- 
ing that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
support  our  continued  adventure  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  simply  wish  to  read  a  letter  signed 
by  31  members  of  an  Army  airborne  pla- 
toon, now  serving  in  combat  in  Vietnam. 
The  members  of  3d  platoon.  Company  D, 
2d  battalion,  502d  Regiment,  1st  Brigade 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  has  asked 
me  to  read  this  letter  in  the  Senate,  a 
letter  in  which  they  say  "We  are  tired  of 
listening  to  empty  and  unfilled  promises 
to  end  the  war."  "We  want  peace."  they 
say.  "and  we  want  it  now." 

This  letter,  I  submit,  shows  that  men 
in  Vietntma  as  well  as  Americans  at  home, 
understand  the  futility  of  our  course  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  letter  arrived  with  a  covering  let- 
ter from  Pfc.  Ted  Mowrer  which  I  shall 

first  read: 

November  6, 1969. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  I  am  a  member 
of  the  platoon  that  is  sending  you  the  en- 
closed letter.  For  quite  some  time  I  have  been 
wanting  to  write  to  one  of  the  Senators  who 
Is  wM-klng  to  get  us  out  of  Viet  Nam.  But 
I  hesitated,  feeling  that  a  letter  from  only 
one  person  would  not  have  the  Impact  and 
effect  that  was  necessary.  Then  I  decided  to 
write  one  letter  and  have  members  of  my 
platoon  sign  It.  The  one  we  sent  you  Is  the 
result.  Not  surprisingly,  to  me  at  least,  every- 
one in  the  platoon,  excluding  the  platoon 
leader,  a  second  lieutenant,  has  signed  It.  I 
feel  that  probably  the  whole  company,  and 
even  a  great  majority  of  o\ir  battalion,  would 
have  signed  a  slmUar  letter. 

I  chose  you  to  send  the  letter  to  because 
I  know  that  for  a  long  time  you  have  been 
trying  to  convince  your  fellow  senators  and 
the  Administration  that  we  should  get  out 
of  Viet  Nam. 

We  would  appreciate  It  If  you  could  read 
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our  letter  In  the  Senate  so  tbat  the  other 
senators  and  the  whole  nation  would  Icnow 
bow  we  feel.  Too  many  rumors  are  being 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  efforts  to 
get  us  out  of  Viet  Nam  and  the  peace  dem- 
onstrations are  dUapi>olntlng  the  O.I.'b.  This 
Is  not  true  and  we  want  America  to  know 
tbat  It  Is  not.  However,  we  realize  tbat  It 
may  not  be  possible  for  you  to  read  the  letter 
In  the  Senate.  Please  do  what  you  feel  Is 
best. 

Please  reply  as  soon  as  possible  and  let 
us  know  of  developments  to  end  the  war, 
and  If  there  la  anything  else  we  can  do  to 
help. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Tkd  H.  Mowrkk. 

OCTOBES  28.  1969. 
Hon.  George  McOovern, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OtJK  Dkak  Senator  McGovern,  Conoeess- 
MEN,  AND  Peixow  AMERICANS:  The  third 
platoon  asks  you  to  give  audience  and  con- 
sideration to  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of 
some  front-line  G.I.'s  here  in  Viet  Nam.  We 
Invite  you  to  Usten  to  vis  who  are  fighting 
the  war  which  is  causing  so  much  debate  In 
America.  We  are  decidedly  and  entirely  in 
favor  of  peace  in  Viet  Nam  and  systematic 
and  rapid  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  thfe'country.  We  support  and  appreciate 
the  tireless  efforts  of  those  who  strive  so 
diligently  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace.  We 
were  especially  heartened  by  the  Moratorium 
Day  observance  this  month.  We  are  pleased 
that  the  force  against  the  war  has  reached 
this  extent  on  such  a  wide  base  of  public 
opinion.  We  were  not  disappointed  and  dis- 
illusioned, as  some  have  claimed,  by  this 
demonstration  of  disenchantment  with  U.S. 
policy  m  Viet  Nam  and  thoee  who  perpet- 
uate this  policy.  We,  in  fact,  would  like  you 
to  consider  this  letter  as  our  contribution  in 
observance  of  the  Moratorliun. 

We  are  sick  of  bloodshed,  tired  of  body 
counts  and  lists  of  war  dead  and  casualties. 
We  are  tired  of  listening  to  empty  and  unful- 
filled promises  to  end  the  war.  We  want  peace, 
and  we  want  it  now.  America  has  been  In 
Viet  Nam  too  long;  it  Is  time  to  leave.  We 
hope  that  President  Nixon  and  our  national 
leaders  will  bear  and  consider  our  plea  to  entl 
the  war. 

These  are  our  feelings;  now  Ainerica  knows 
how  one  group  of  men  feels  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific.  And  we  are  sure  there  are 
many  more  who  feel  the  same  way.  We  want 
to  encotu-age  those  of  you  who  are  working 
for  peace  to  continue  your  efforts.  We  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  past. 
Thank  you  for  listening  to  vis. 
With  hope  for  peace  for  all  men  in  the  very 
near  futwe,  we  are 

Peacefully  youn. 
Third  Platoon:  Pfc.  Ted  H.  Mowrer,  8p4. 
John  A.  von  Mertschlnsky,  Pfc.  Ken- 
neth C.  McKlm.  Pfc.  John  O.  Mendey, 
Jr.,  Pfc.  Carl  M.  Morris,  Pfc.  Mark  W. 
Trace,  Pfc.  Bruce  W.  Shaw,  Sp4.  David 
B.  Patterson,  Pfc  Edward  Dlckout. 
Sp4.  James  E.  Shetler,  Pfc.  Juan  A.  Tre- 
vlno,  Pfc.  Larry  C.  Howerd,  Pfc.  Roger 
Harris,  Pfc.  Albert  Martell,  Jr..  Pfc. 
Ernesto  Perez,  Pfc.  Jaime  Lopez,  Pfc. 
Asdrubal  Trujlllo  Diaz,  Sp4.  Robert  D. 
Winders,  Pfc.  Pred  Senlours,  Pfc.  Ro- 
land W.  Blair. 
Pfc.  Rickey  J.  Shelton,  Sgt.  Alberta  Cum- 
mlngs,  Sp4.  Danny  W.  Witt,  Pfc.  Gary 
L.  Wagner,  Pfc.  Curtis  Ross,  Sgt.  Robert 
J.  Boland.  ^>4.  Daniel  J.  Pike.  Pfc. 
Oary  W.  Mendoza,  Sp4.  Thomas  Tur- 
ling,  Sp4.  Patrick  E.  Harmon,  Sp4.  Ron 
L.  Sanders. 


REDUCTION  OP  FUNDS  FOR 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring,  the  administration  recommmd- 
ed  an  Office  of  Education  budget  of 
$3,180,278,000  for  fiscal  1970.  That  Is 
$437,122,000  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  In  fiscal  1969. 
For  California,  this  reduction  represents 
a  loss  of  $101,118,271  or  one-third  of  our 
Federal  share  in  fiscal  1969. 

In  July,  the  House  of  Representatives 
spumed  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations and  restored  most  of  the 
proposed  cuts,  when  it  passed  HJl. 
13111,  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That  measure  is  still  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

In  the  meantime,  funds  for  the  Office 
of  Education  have  been  provided  by 
Joint  resolutions  continuing  appropria- 
tions. The  first  joint  resolution,  which 
expired  on  October  31,  provided  funds 
on  the  basis  of  either  the  appropriation 
level  for  fiscal  1969  or  the  administra- 
tion's budget  recommendations,  which- 
ever was  lower.  Consequently,  from 
July  1  to  October  31,  education  programs 
for  which  the  administration  recom- 
mended a  lower  budget  operated  at  the 
lower  level,  and  programs  for  which  it 
made  no  budget  recommendation  were, 
in  effect,  rep>ealed.  On  October  28,  the 
House  again  showed  its  concern  over  the 
low  priority  assigned  to  federally  as- 
sisted education  programs.  On  that  day, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  the  House  ap- 
proved House  Joint  Resolution  966, 
a  second  joint  resolution  continuing  ap- 
propriations which  incorporates  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  13111,  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  the  Office  of  Education.  On 
November  13,  the  Senate  joined  the 
House  in  its  concern  when  it  passed 
the  House  measure  by  a  voice  vote.  It 
was  signed  into  law  on  November  14. 

Mr.  President,  one  would  think  that 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  would 
provide  immediate  relief  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  had  endured  severe  finan- 
cial hardships  under  the  terms  of  the 
first  joint  resolution.  However,  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
for,  despite  the  clear  intent  of  Congress, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  directed  the 
Office  of  Education  to  limit  expenditures 
to  those  authorized  by  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  first  joint  resolution. 

I  have  written  President  Nixon,  urging 
him  to  overturn  the  erroneous  decision 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  im- 
plement the  will  of  the  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to 
him  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  25,  1969. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  distressed  to 
learn  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  di- 
rected the  Office  of  Eklucatlon  not  to  spend 
the  additional  funds  provided  by  PX.  91-117, 
the  current  joint  resolution  continuing  »p- 


proprlatlona  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  other  agencies. 

In  approving  this  measure,  Congress  took 
the  unusual  step  of  incorporating  Into  this 
legislation  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13111,  in- 
sofar as  these  relate  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. H.R.  13111,  which  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Conunlttee,  sub- 
stantially increases  appropriations  for  fed- 
erally assisted  education  programs  over  the 
amounts  you  recommended  last  April.  Con- 
gress was  prompted  to  take  this  step  by  the 
urgent  need  to  provide  Immediate  relief  to 
school  districts  which  have  come  to  depend 
upon  federal  funds  to  meet  increasing  edu- 
cation costs.  These  funds  are  essential  both 
for  our  children  and  for  the  Individual  prop- 
erty owner  who  is  staggering  under  the  con- 
stantly growing  burden  of  supporting  our 
schools. 

Despite  clear  Congressional  Intent  to  the 
contrary,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  taken 
the  position  that  Office  of  Education  expend- 
itures must  be  limited  to  those  authorized 
under  the  previous  joint  resolution  which 
expired  on  October  31.  It  bases  this  conten- 
tion on  language  contained  in  Senate  Re- 
port No.  91-529  which  admonishes  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  exercise  caution  in 
utilizing  the  authority  granted  in  PI,.  91- 
117  in  order  not  to  Jeopardize  the  Integrity  of 
federally  assisted  education  programs  as  they 
may  be  finally  approved  by  Congress. 

This  language,  however,  in  no  way  sup- 
ports the  Bureau's  position.  Had  Congress 
wanted  federal  aid  to  education  to  remain 
at  the  low  level  provided  by  the  previous 
Joint  resolution,  it  merely  would  have  ex- 
tended that  resolution.  Congress,  however, 
decided  otherwise  and  took  the  unusual  step 
of  approving  a  rate  of  obligation  for  the 
Office  of  Education  equal  to  the  amount 
provided  in  H.R.  fSlll  as  It  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  July.  It  specifically  and 
deliberately  chose  not  to  continue  funds  for 
federal  education  programs  at  the  lowest 
of  several  rates  of  obligation,  as  is  normally 
the  practice. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  federal  aid  to  education.  You 
recognized  this  much  when  you  stated  last 
fall  that  "when  we  talk  about  cutting  the 
expenses  of  government — either  federal, 
state,  or  local — the  one  area  we  cant  Short- 
change is  education." 

The  reason  for  your  commitment  is  readily 
apparent.  Tou  stated  It  most  eloquently 
when  you  said:  "When  I  look  at  American 
education,  I  do  not  see  schools,  but  chil- 
dren, and  yovmg  men  and  women — young 
Americans  who  deserve  the  chance  to  make  a 
life  for  themselves  and  ensure  the  progress 
of  their  coimtry.  If  we  fall  in  this,  no  suc- 
cess we  have  is  worth  the  keeping." 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  concurs  In  this 
Judgment.  It  Is  precisely  for  thia  reason  that 
I  ivge  you  to  exercise  yovir  authority  to 
overturn  this  arrogant  and  erroneous  de- 
cision of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to 
Implement  the  will  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

AiAN  Cranston. 


well  as  for  restoration  of  cutbacks  for  the 
training  of  medical  personnel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


NEED  FOR  INCREASED  FEDERAL 
FUNDING  FOR  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  made  today 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  presided  over  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  on  the  need 
for  increased  Federal  fimding  for  edu- 
cation and  the  training  of  teachers  as 


Vocational  Edttcation  and  Teacher  TRAnoNO 

Need  increased  Pcnds 

(By  Senator  Mark  Hatfxeld) 

I  know  your  hearings  have  been  long  and 
arduous  and  you  are  anxious  to  mark  up  the 
bill  However,  I  want  to  make  several  points 
which  I  hope  you  will  give  some  weight  to  in 
vour  determination  of  priorities  for  extra 
money  In  this  appropriations  bUl  particularly 
as  it  applies  to  the  needs  of  education. 

I  supported  the  continuing  resolution  to 
allow  the  Office  of  Education  to  spend  an 
extra  bllUon  for  education,  not  because  I 
felt  this  was  the  best  and  most  orderly  way 
to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Congress.  It 

*  I  supported  it  to  point  up  to  the  Adminis- 
tration that  it  was  the  will  of  the  madorlty 
of  Congress  that  these  funds  be  spent  We 
are  making  a  tragic  mistake  In  notJ^Jlfl^B 
these  education  programs  at  much  higher 
levels  of  appropriations.  To  cut  back  educa- 
tion In  the  nai^e  of  fighting  inflation  is  folly. 
I  wlU  confine  myself  to  Just  two  areas— 
the  need  for  doubling  the  Administration  s 
budget  figure  on  vocational  education,  and 
the  need  to  increase  the  amount  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  not  only  for  vocational 
skills  but  aU  down  the  Une.  These  are  ne- 
glected areas  for  federal  funding. 

We  spend  much  more  for  remedial  and 
rehabilitation  efforts,  for  welfare  and  for 
custodial  care  In  JuvenUe  homes  and  prisons 
per  person  tiian  these  preventive  programs. 
For  instance.  Job  Corps  (a  fine  P/oK^am  and 
I  support  It)  was  funded  at  a  level  higher 
than  vocational  education  in  1?8».  »°d  It 
cost  upwards  of  $6400  a  boy  or  girl  for  a  max- 
imum of  about  35,000  youngsters.  Custodial 
care  is  around  $4800.  Yet  we  are  losing  young 
people  from  the  junior  and  se^or  high 
Lhools  (almost  a  million  a  year)  because  we 
are  not  educating  them  for  Jobs. 

V^y  should  there  be  a  doubling  of  appro- 
priations for  vocational  education?  Let  me 
read  you  an  excerpt  from  the  1969  Nattona^ 
^Si    council     report     on     Vocational 

^l"*^cur  with  the  conclusions  of  this 
council.  I  have  seen  conditions  in  the  city 
schools  of  Washington.  D.C.  and  have  talked 
with  Prmclpals  (Percy  Ellis,  Shaw  Junior 
High)  struggUng  against  o'e'^^'e^^S 
odds  we  have  similar  problems  in  the 
Northwest,  in  Seattle  and  Portiand. 

I  quote : 

"The  violence  that  wracks  our  cities  has 
Its  roots  in  unemployment  and  unequal  op- 
Dortunlty.  Those  who  have  no  Jobs  in  an 
affluent  community  lash  out  in  anger  and 
frustration  .  .  .  racial  unrest,  violence  and 
the  unemployment  of  youth  have  their  roots 
in  Inadequate  education. 

"Each  year  the  ranks  of  the  school  drop- 
outs increase  by  three-quarters  of  a  mUllon 
voung  men  and  women.  They  enter  the  Job 
inarket  without  the  skills  and  attitudes  em- 
ployers require.  They  and  the  mllUons  of 
others  who  are  underemployed— ainong  thwe 
the  students  who  are  graduates  of  our  high 
schools,  but  who  are  Inadequately  prepared 
for  anythlng-these  are  tiraglc  evidence  of 
the  present  inadequacy  of  our  educational 

system."  _.       .,.>.„ 

"The  failure  of  our  schools  to  educate  to 
the  level  of  adequate  employabUlty  nearly 
25%  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
turn  18  each  year  Is  a  waste  «?,  n»o°ey .  as 
well  as  human  resources.  The  Nation  sup- 
ports a  galaxy  of  remedial  P'-OK^'^";^*'^! 
of  which  have  cost  as  much  as  $12,000  ror 


every  7""^"  or  woman  placed  on  a  job.  Thoee 
who  remam  unemployed  may  cost  vis  $4,000 
or  more  per  year  in  welfare  support  for  them- 
selves and  their  chUdren  who  will  repeat 
the  dreary  costly  cycle." 

"We  believe  that  the  reform  of  Ameri- 
can schools  the  Nation  so  desperately  needs 
wlU  not  come  about  If  the  Federal  govern- 
ment continues  to  Invest  nearly  $4  in  reme- 
dial manpower  programs  for  each  $1  it  in- 
vests  in    preventive    vocational    programs. 

"(The  Government  also  Invests  $14  In  Its 
universities  for  every  $1  in  vocational  edu- 

"If  the  Federal  Government  will  substan- 
tially support  the  additional  Initial  cost  of 
educating  youth  for  employment,  we  believe 
that  the  financial,  personal  and  social  coets 
of  unemployment  can  be  dramatically  re- 
duced." 

The  Council  recommends,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  substantial  federal  funds  be  allocated 
to  support  curriculum  development,  teach- 
er training  and  pilot  programs  in  vocational 
education.  I  agree  with  them  that  no  fed- 
eral investment  will  bring  a  higher  return 
on  our  tax  dollars.  .*    „ 

The  State  of  Oregon  is  bestirring  itself 
to  make  this  a  reality  for  the  majority  of 
our  young  people  who  graduate  from  high 
school  without  Job  skills  and  who  do  not 
go  on  to  college.  I  should  Uke  to  attach  a 
newspaper  article  for  the  record  which  de- 
scribe V  new  method  of  Job  ti-alnlng  In  an 
opportumties  skills  center  outside  Portland 
in  which  the  students  from  3  high  schools 
learn  a  wide  variety  of  trade  and  technlM.1 
sklUs  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 

^^O^er  ^a'  three-year  period  my  State  needs 
at  least  $30  million  to  carry  out  its  plans 
for  such  skills  centers,  for  revamping  vo- 
cational education  In  the  high  schools  and 
for  post-secondary  education  In  the  com- 
munity colleges.  The  Federal  Ooyernment 
spends  only  $2'^  million  fo'  yo«f"°'i»i,^: 
ucatlon  to  help  Oregon  mwt  ^^^P;'^.^ 
drastically  reform  Its  methods  of  Job  train- 

^'^ur  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Inft>;uc«o^ 
m  Oregon  says  the  figure  should  be  $10 
million  (The  State  Itself  Is  spending  about 
^6  ^Uion  and  the  localities  *l^^'°\lZ 
operating  expenses  and  $7.6  mlUlon  for  cap- 
ital expenditures).  ,..._» 
Under  the  Administration  1970  budget, 
Oregon  would  receive  $3  inlUl*»»/°;:  '"f,*! 
tlonal  education.  But  if  the  Senate  concurs 
in  the  House  action  to  allow  extra  appro- 
priations, Oregon  would  receive  $4.4  million^ 
tSu  wovild  at  least  come  close  to  meeting 
half  the  State's  federal  funding  needs. 

Last  year  Congress  autiiorized  for  flac^ 
1970  over  $600  mllUon  for  basic  Plants  for 
vocational  education  (and  over  *l^-^f^ 
total)  which  clearly  expressed  the  wlU  of 
Congress  for  vocational  education  spending. 
Yet  the  Administration's  total  vocational 
education  budget  was  only  $279,  requested  tar 
mo-less  than  the  rehablUtative  Job  Corps 
budget.  The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee raised  this  Inadequate  figure  to  $357  mll- 
Uon Then  on  July  31st  the  House  In^eased 
the  amount  to  $488  mllUon,  which  Is  more 
nearly  In  Une  with  the  will  of  Congre«,  al- 
though stUl  underfunded  if  one  considere  the 
overwhelmmg  needs.  _.  »  j  ,„, 

In  1968  $265  mlUlon  was  appropriated  for 
vocational  education  wlUi  almost  »10  "^1- 
Uon  included  for  work-stiidy.  These  funds 
are  necessary  for  on-the-job  training  for 
thousands  of  youngsters  who  ^»  «**,y  ,J^ 
school  only  if  they  are  given  an  f  PPortu^ty 
to  work  and  study  at  the  same  time.  Funds 
should  be  avaUable  In  this  bm  for  work- 

study.  , 

Let  me  quote  Dr.  Dale  PameU.  Oregon  s 


Supertntendent  of  Public  Instruction  aa  an 
added  incentive  to  mcrease  these  funds  for 
vocational  education: 

"We  still  treat  high  school  kids  as  if  they 
were  all  going  into  one  of  the  6000  coUege- 
degree  oriented  occupations  .  .  .  There  are 
5000  occupations  which  require  a  ooUege  de- 
gree and  20,000  which  do  not." 

"Most  vocational  education  courses  are  TOn- 
ducted  with  federal  funds,"  he  said  "and  it 
is  never  possible  to  predict  how  much  money 
wUl  be  available.  We  must  take  the  preamire 
off  the  property  taxpayer."  I  agree. 

Property  taxpayers  aU  across  thU  country 
are  In  revolt.  We  were  threatened  wtto  at 
least  one  school  closing  In  Oregon,  and  bond 
issues  were  repeatedly  turned  down.  I  note 
from  the  papers  that  schools  are  threatened 
with  closings  in  Pennsylvania,  and  It  ^"al- 
ready happened  elsewhere.  This  needs  federal 
attention.  -   ^ 

May  I  urge  that  you  gentlemen  be  gener- 
ouVwlth  this  funding— It  Is  needed  In  every 

corner  of  this  Nation.  

May  I  urge,  as  well  that  you  be  generous 
with  funds  for  teacher  tiralnlng— the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act— funding 
which  concend-ates  on  the  need  for  training 
pre-school  and  elementary  and  secondary 
education  teachers,  as  well  as  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers. 

We  have  up  to  thU  point  In  time  been 
most  beneflclent  with  our  tax  doUars  with 
research  grants  to  the  colleges  and  vmlversi- 
ties  and  their  individual  professors. 

We  need  to  concentrate  more  money  now 
on  training  the  teachers  In  areas  of  greatest 
need  I  recommend  that,  Instead  of  allowing 
only  $80  million  for  these  training  programs, 
that  you  Increase  the  funds.  I  further  urge 
the  committee  to  add  the  extra  $20  mUUon 
which  Senator  George  Murphy  is  recommena- 
ing  for  vocational  education  teacher  training. 
I  may  also  support  other  amendments  as  well 
to  raise  this  teacher  training  section  to 
higher  amounts. 

I  truly  deplore  the  AdmlnUtration  action 
in  making  heavy  cutbacks  in  this  Olfice  of 
Education  budget,  not  only  for  vocational 
education  and  teacher  training,  but  for  U- 
brary  books  as  well.  And  to  do  It  in  the  name 
of  "fighting  inflation"  Is  heartbreaking  when 
you  reaUze   that  aU  our  young  people  wlU 
suffer  from  these  cuts,  middle  Income,  lower 
income  and  especially  the  poverty  stricken. 
I  do  not  "wholeheartedly  support  this  pri- 
ority" of  the  Administration  as  Commissioner 
Allen  does.  We  should  be  cutting  Into  the 
military  budget.  We  should  have  had  mwe 
than  nine  votes  In  this  body  against  the  mili- 
tary procurement  blU.  which  authorized  $30 
billion  for  weaponry— money  which  could  be 
diverted,  at  least  part  of  it.  to  meet  this  Na- 
tion's education  needs. 

We  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
youngsters  dropping  out  of  school  and  Into 
a  life  of  drug  addiction  and  crime,  and  you 
cannot  convince  me  that  the  total  answer  Is 
more  police  on  the  streets  and  bigger  and 
better  Jails. 

I  have  Oregon  parents,  service  people  liv- 
ing in  Southeast  Washington  whose  chU- 
dren are  the  victims  of  these  "outsiders  , 
the  dropouts  from  schools.  It  Is  a  major 
crisis  and  a  clty-wlde  scandal,  and  the 
teachers  and  parents  are  demanding  armed 
guards  In  the  schools.  This  is  happening  all 
Sver  thU  country  In  every  major  city— even 
my  own  city  of  Portiand— and  the  wiswer 
surely  is  not  Just  police  protection.  Is  not 
part  of  the  answer  to  provide  decent  educa- 
tion for  aU  the  young  people— dropouts  as 

well? 

I  beUeve  that  this  crisis  in  the  city  and 
rural  schools  is  a  grave  internal  threat  to 
this  country's  security,  and  we  In  *&«  C<m- 
gress  are  being  chaUenged  as  never  before 
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to  provide  the  means  for  local  school  au- 
thorities and  leaders  to  answer  that 
challenge. 

In  a  November  11th  Senate  speech,  I  cited 
evidence  In  wires  and  letters  from  Oregon 
educators,  proving  the  need  for  at  least 
double  the  amounts  of  federal  funding  for 
everything  froni  pre-school  training  to  com- 
munity college  needs  to  grants  and  loans  for 
college  students.  Since  property  taxpayers 
are  telling  State  and  Federal  politicians 
across  the  land  that  they  have  borne  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  schools  for  too 
long,  we  In  Congress  should  pick  It  up.  For 
the  most  part,  the  local  communities  In 
Oregon  have  done  a  most  noble  and  com- 
mendable job. 

Lest  you  believe  that  I  think  by  granting 
this  extra  billion  for  education's  needs  in  the 
1970  budget  this  will  be  adequate,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  we  should,  In  truth,  be  fund- 
ing at  levels  far  beyond  It. 

There  are  hints  coming  from  Commis- 
sioner Allen  that  education  will  see  great 
things  In  the  1971  budget.  I  pray  that  this  Is 
so:  but  we  need  the  money  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  In  the  Congress 
should  be  preparing  ourvelves  to  vote  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  for  education  over 
and  above  the  $4.2  billion  for  the  OfBce  of 
Education  In  1970. 

We  sJipuld  be  thinking  In  terms  of  per- 
syadlng;.the  Administration  to  accept  legis- 
lation similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  This  would 
provide  a  basic  grant  of  $100  per  school  age 
child,  or  about  $6.25  billion  a  year,  (plus  $2 
billion  more  for  the  poorer  areas).  This 
money  could  be  used  by  the  school  districts 
for  Increasing  teachers'  salaries,  for  needed 
early  childhood  education,  for  lowering  class 
size  curriculum  changes,  and  so  on. 

Listen  to  George  Fischer,  President  of 
NEA.  It  carries  a  warning  we  and  the  Ad- 
ministration should  heed : 

"Voter  approval  of  only  25.7  percent  of  the 
money  requested  In  bond  Issues  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1969  has  created  a  situa- 
tion where  the  affluent.  In  ever-increasing 
numbers  are  removing  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools,  leaving  the  middle  and  lower- 
income  students  In  the  public  schools. 

"If  this  practice  continues,  we  will  soon 
have  a  class  society  that  Is  Inimical  to  Ameri- 
can tradition." 

Tou  know  well  that  this  is  happening  In 
these  city  schools  across  the  Nation,  and  It 
must  be  stopped  If  we  are  to  prevent  more 
violence  and  unrest  in  this  lahd. 

We  have  taken  a  lot  of  pride  In  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  we  should.  Down  through 
the  years  we  have  asked  the  schools  to  edu- 
cate, not  only  an  elite,  but  the  great  masses. 
It  was  a  great  day  In  our  history  when  we 
established  the  concept  of  a  free  basic  public 
education  for  all. 

As  Commissioner  of  Education  Allen  said 
In  a  recent  speech:  "When  we  anticipated 
the  need  for  greater  effort  to  feed  our  rapidly 
expanding  population,  we  established  a  net- 
work of  State  agricultural  colleges.  When, 
during  World  War  I,  we  faced  a  shortage  of 
skilled  labor,  we  asked  our  schools  to  train 
young  people  In  vocational  subjects." 

"Then  when  It  appeared  that  the  Soviets 
might  be  pulling  ahead  of  us  In  technology, 
we  established  new  priorities  for  training 
engineers  and  scientists.  On  the  whole,  our 
educational  system  has  served  our  Nation 
well  .  .  ." 

I  a^ee  with  the  Commissioner  that  we 
need  to  Increase  our  attention  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  particularly  the  minority 
groups.  We  ought  also  to  concentrate  oiu" 
efforts  on  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  young- 
ster, 60%  of  them,  who  graduate  from  high 
school  without  the  necessary  skills  they  need 
to  compete  In  this  world. 


We  have  answered  the  challenge  In  the 
past;  we  must  do  It  again. 

A  $4.2  billion  budget  will  not  do  the  job, 
but  perhaps  It's  all  we  can  hope  for  with  this 
war-budget  right  now.  I  trust  you  gentle- 
men win  support  the  higher  figure,  and  use 
your  best  persuasive  powers  to  convince  a 
reluctant  Administration  to  spend  the  extra 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  his  November  14  memo- 
randum to  the  Heads  of  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies,  President  Nixon  ex- 
pressed his  concern  that  certain  agencies, 
specifically  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  would  ''.  .  .  commit  the 
government  to  make  expenditures  at  a  rate 
Inconsistent  with  our  .  .  .  efforts  ...  to  re- 
strict Inflation."  He  also  stated  that  his  Ad- 
ministration was  committed  to  do  ".  .  .  ev- 
erything within  its  power  to  fight  the  .  .  . 
pressures  which  are  eroding  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people."  Prior  to  that, 
on  July  11,  the  President,  supported  by  HEW 
Secretary  Pinch,  recognized  an  equally  press- 
ing problem  as  he  warned  the  nation  of  an 
"impending  .  .  .  major  crisis  In  health  care 
unless  something  Is  done  about  it  Immedi- 
ately." 

I  believe  each  of  these  positions  Is  sound, 
but  each  must  be  implemented  in  an  en- 
tirely different  way.  On  one  hand,  we  need 
trained  health  professionals  to  respond  to 
our  national  demand  for  health  care.  On  the 
other,  we  contribute  to  Inflationary  tend- 
encies if  we  appropriate  the  large  sums 
needed  to  educate  and  train  these  people. 

Faced  with  these  problems,  I  feel  that  we 
can  best  solve  the  p>erplexlties  presented  by 
at  least  a  partial  re-allgnment  and  re-evalua- 
tion of  our  expenditures  In  terms  of  national 
priorities.  I  urge  that  a  particularly  high 
value  be  assigned  to  the  right  of  an  Individ- 
ual to  receive  medical  attention. 

The  Administration  maintains,  and  rightly 
so,  that  excessive  federal  spending  can  only 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  inflation.  Yet  the 
demand  for  medical  personnel  and  facilities 
increases,  and  the  basically  Inelastic  supply 
of  health  services  forces  the  cost  of  such 
services  higher  and  higher.  This  increase  In 
prices  most  dramatically  affects  our  Nation's 
poor  and  middle  Income  who  find  It  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain  proper  medical  at- 
tention for  any  more  than  emergency  needs. 

It  Is,  then,  precisely  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  the  economy  which  have  precipi- 
tated the  Imminent  crisis  In  health  care. 
The  major  question  really  is  this:  If  the  de- 
crease in  financial  support  for  our  national 
health  programs  increases  our  health  crisis, 
is  this  more  serious  than  exacerbating  infla- 
tion? I  think  it  is. 

In  1960,  for  example,  the  nation  boasted 
245,000  active  non-federal  physicians,  a  ratio 
of  1  to  every  734  population.  In  1968,  the 
number  of  physicians  had  increased  to 
285,000.  and  the  ratio  had  decreased  to  1  to 
every  708  population.  The  trend  Is  encourag- 
ing but  with  the  advent  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  the  need  for  more  doctors — par- 
ticularly In  rural  areas — Is  becoming  acute. 

In  1960,  we  had  a  total  of  82,000  dentists, 
or  1  to  every  2,195  population.  In  1968,  the 
number  of  dentists  had  Increased  to  92,000, 
and  the  ratio  had  dropped  to  rate  of  1  to 
every  2,186  population. 

The  inflationary  tendency  dtirlng  this 
period  is  even  more  remarkable.  In  1960.  an 
average  day  In  a  hospital  cost  $32.23.  In  1969, 
however,  this  figure  has  exploded  to  $70.00 
per  day,  or  well  over  twice  the  cost  of  nine 
years  ago.  This  figure  surely  substantiates 
the  President's  fear  of  Inflation.  But  it  also 
warns  us  that  the  availability  of  medical 
services  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Increased 
demand  for  such  services.  We  cannot  neglect 
this  problem. 

Since    the     prime    factor    In    delivering 


health  services  to  those  who  need  medical 
attention  is  health  manpower,  I  find  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  understand  why,  in  his 
budget  for  Public  Law  9490  (The  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1988),  the  President  has 
cut  83  million  from  the  322  million  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1970.  This  Act,  Incorporatlnir 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Improve- 
ment Program  of  1963,  provides  the  matrix 
for  operating  grants,  construction  grants, 
and  loans  for  medical  students  which  are 
offered  by  the  Federal  Government.  If  we 
deny  this  type  of  assistance  to  our  medical 
Institutions,  we  can  expect  an  even  greater 
decrease  In  the  number  of  medical  profes- 
sionals available,  and  a  concomitant  ratio 
decrease  in  the  number  of  facilities  avail- 
able to  our  people. 

There  are  already  serious  indications  that 
many  promising  students  have  become  dis- 
enchanted with  the  total  elasticity  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  their  education.  Many  who  rely 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  financial  as- 
sistance may  now  find  themselves  In  the  un- 
tenable position  of  entering  their  second, 
third,  or  fourth  year  of  medical  study  with- 
out the  prospect  of  sufficient  funds  to  finish 
their  education. 

This  Is  not  aided  by  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  cut  20  million  from  the  health 
professions  student  loans.  And  the  high  8.5 
percent  prime  interest  rate  makes  It  Iji- 
creaslngly  difficult  for  students  to  obtain 
commercial  loans  even  at  the  authorized 
government-guaranteed  rate  of  7  percent 
The  total  impact  of  this  action  could  well 
be  that  of  forcing  a  number  of  students  to 
withdraw  from  their  medical  education  pro- 
grams. We  simply  cannot  afford  this. 

Quite  simply,  a  lack  of  congressional  re- 
sponse to  these  students'  requirements  will 
do  more  harm  to  the  national  health  crisis 
than  it  will  good  to  brake  infiatlon.  In  fact, 
Infiation  In  the  coming  decade  will  be  In- 
creased by  It. 

This  point  Is  dramaUcally  illustrated  by 
Professor  John  E.  Baldwin  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon.  Professor  Baldwin  states: 

"Without  support,  we  have  been  faced 
with  the  hard  financial  necessity  of  dis- 
mantling the  skilled  core  of  scientific  capa- 
bility and  the  momentum  or  productive 
work  we  have  gathered  and  attained  since 
1966.  I  have  had  to  fire  my  two  most  senior 
research  collaborators  and  turn  down  re- 
quests from  new  graduate  students  asking 
me  to  serve  as  their  thesis  research  advisor; 
my  graduate  students  are  continuing  ex- 
perimental work  with  chemicals  paid  for 
through  selling  selections  from  our  glassware 
stock.  We're  living  on  and  dissipating  our 
material   and   human  capital." 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Campbell,  Associate  Professor 
of  Pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School,  places  a  moral  value  on  the 
lack  of  federal  consistency  in  funding  stu- 
dent research: 

"I  would  be  most  appreciative  If  you  would 
take  the  time  to  make  It  clear  to  those  whose 
serve  on  committees  related  to  health  re- 
search fields  that  there  are  many  of  us  who 
cannot  honorably  recruit  young  people  for 
careers  In  these  fields  if  p>erlodlcally  their 
economic  livelihood  Is  In  jeopardy  due  to 
budgetary  changes  In  our  federal  spending. 
The  kinds  or  work  most  of  these  young  peo- 
ple are  doing  Is  the  slow,  painstaking,  use- 
less kind  of  work  that  Ben  Franklin  talked 
about  when  he  said,  "There  is  nothing  more 
useless  than  a  baby."  They  are  caring  for  the 
Infant  science  of  human  biology  and  are  go- 
ing to  natiure  It  so  long  as  we  give  them  ade- 
quate support  and  recognition  for  their  ca- 
pabilities and  dedication." 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  Committee's  atten- 
tion to  another  section  of  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  which.  If  not  properly  funded,  may 
place  many  of  our  medical  Institutions  In  an 
embarrassing  and  precarious  position.  Sec- 


tions 771a(l)  and  771b (1)  require  that  any 
institution  which  received  an  educational  im- 
provement grant  In  fiscal  1969  must  In- 
crease Its  first  year-new  student  enrollment 
bv  either  2Vi%  or  5  students,  whichever  Is 
iMger,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  continued 
CTWit  in  fiscar  1970.  With  an  Increased  en- 
rolUnent,  It  would  seem  that  the  guaranteed 
federal  funding  should  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. But  this  is  not  the  case. 

Dr  Louis  G  Terkla.  Dean  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  Dental  School,  cogently  polnte  out 
the  dUaster  which  can  hit  an  instltuUon 
which  has  fulfilled  this  requirement: 

"These  Acts  (Health  Manpower  Act)  appro- 
nrlated  construction  and  educational  Im- 
provement monies  for  health  professional 
schools,  and  awards  were  made  to  Institu- 
tions that  agreed  to  increase  their  entering 
class  sizes.  The  University  of  Oregon  D«ntal 
School  holds  such  an  award,  granted  In  1968 
and  continued  through  1969.  To  qualify,  we 
increased  our  entering  freshman  class  from 
80  to  85  students  beginning  In  the  fall  of 

1969  The  award  provided  funds  for  12.6  full- 
time  equivalent  faculty,  some  equipment, 
and  $8,000  per  year  in  travel,  and  for  re- 
modeUng  of  the  facility  to  accommodate  the 
additional  students.  The  school  was  designed 
for  80  students  per  class.  When  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1968  was  passed.  It  legis- 
lated that  those  schools  with  an  educational 
improvement  grant  award  must  oTice  again 
increase  the  entering  class  by  2i^%  or  five 
students,  whichever  is  larger,  In  order  to 
qualify  for  continuation   of   the   award   in 

1970  However,  they  can  only  guarantee  an 
award  In  1970  that  wlU  be  no  less  than  the 
award  In  1969.  Discussion  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  staff  has  convinced  us 
that  we  have  been  forced  Into  the  position  of 
enrolling  more  students  without  receiving 
additional  money  to  teach  them,  to  make 
space  for  them,  and  to  equip  their  work  sta- 
tions. Requests  for  waiver  wiU  be  looked 
upon  unfavorably  and  If  denied,  the  Institu- 
tion will  lose  its  grant  award  for  that  year. 
Since  our  program  Is  geared  to  the  first  5-8tu- 
dent  increase  and  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  award  to  pay  the  salaries  of  12.5  full-time 
equivalents,  our  back  Is  to  the  wall.  In  effect, 
it  Is  a  form  of  blackmail— either  to  Increase 
our  enrollment  a  second  time  at  no  extra 
cost  to  the  government,  or  lose  the  financial 
support  that  we  are  now  dependent  upon. 
This  dilemma  Is  bad  enough  in  terms  or 
dollars,  but  It  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  additional  students  must  be  admitted 
against  a  slashed  financial  aid  program. 

"Unless  the  appropriations  are  Increased, 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Program  has  the  potential  of  (1)  creating 
serious  fiscal  problems  for  health  professional 
schools,  (2)  causing  deterioration  In  the 
quality  of  educational  programs  that  will  be 
reflected  In  poorer  health  care  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  (3)  defeating  the  major  purposes  for 
which  the  legislation  was  created.  Frankly, 
if  State  funds  were  available,  this  institu- 
tion would  retrench  and  cut  its  enrollment 
back  to  the  original  80  students  per  enter- 
ing class." 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  schools  with  Increased 
enrollment  are  relying  on  the  outcome  of 
this  appropriations  bill.  Should  we  fall  to 
provide  the  Increased  funds  In  deference  to 
military  and  space  programs,  which.  In  terms 
of  expenditures,  certainly  tend  to  be  more 
inflationary  that  the  public  health  programs, 
we  will  have  done  a  grave  Injustice  to  the 
problem  of  medical  education  In  this  country. 
The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  a  possible 
decrease  In  medical  funding  programs  seems 
to  me  the  reversion  to  the  antedeluvlan  prin- 
ciple that  money  will  be  the  final  criterion  In 
deciding  whether  or  not  an  Individual  will 
obtain  medical  attention.  If  we  continue  to 
allow  the  cost  of  medical  attention  to  rise  by 
decreaelng  the  number  of  medical  facilities. 


we  shall  oply  exclude  the  poorer  segments  of 
the  population  from  the  treatment  which  Is 
their  right,  not  their  privilege. 

I  most  strongly  urge  each  member  of  this 
Committee  to  consider  the  national  exercise 
of  this  right  as  his  personal  responsibility. 
I  submit  that,  at  this  stage  of  our  national 
development,  programs  which  contribute  to 
the  national  good  should  be  given  the  high- 
est priority,  and  programs  which  benefit  the 
average  citizen  peripherally  at  best,  such  as 
military  expansion  and  space  exploration, 
should  be  subjected  to  a  more  reaUstlc  scru- 
tiny by  members  of  Congress  and  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  request  each  member  of  this 
Committee  to  carefully  consider  the  values 
at  stake,  and  to  appropriate  a  maximum  and 
realistic  sum  to  provide  for  the  continued 
support  of  our  medical  Institutions. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  Include  in 
the  Recoed  several  letters  received  from  Ore- 
gon medical  institutions.  I  also  feel  that  each 
of  us  here  will  find  distinct  parallels  between 
the  plight  faced  by  the  medical  schools  In 
my  State,  and  the  problem  faced  throughout 
the  country. 


disturbances  would  result  in  a  greater 
number  of  csisualties  and  casualties  far 
more  serious  than  occur  in  such  incidents 
today. 

If  tear  gas  can  be  used  in  military 
situations  instead  of  guns,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  to  do  so.  I  fail  to 
understand  the  reasoning  of  those  who, 
in  the  name  of  humanitarianlsm,  want 
us  to  renounce  military  use  of  nonlethal 
gases  which  are  used  in  every  modem 
nation  for  riot  control. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  in  response  to  the 
President's  request,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  will  move  to  ratify  the  Geneva 
protocol  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  This 
ratification  will  be  a  milestone  in  Amer- 
ica's search  for  peace. 


THE  RENUNCIATION  OP  BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL WARFARE:   A  STEP  TO- 
WARD ARMS  LIMITATION 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
President   Nixon   announced   that   this 
Nation  will  never  engage  in  germ  war-' 
fare,  that  it  will  unilaterally  destroy  its 
stockpile  of  bacteriological  weapons,  and 
that  it  will  henceforth  limit  its  research 
in  this  field  to  defensive  measures. 

President  Nixon  must  be  given  credit 
for  a  wise  decision  and  for  one  of  the 
most  significant  initiatives  ever  taken  by 
the  head  of  a  great  power  toward  reduc- 
ing the  arsenal  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 
This  was  certainly  not  an  easy  decision 

to  make.  ^,  ^     ... 

Other  Presidents  have  wrestled  with 
the  same  problems.  Like  all  of  us,  they 
found  the  mere  prospect  of  bacteriolog- 
ical warfare  repugnant,  even  as  a  re- 
taliatory measure.  But  in  the  absence  of 
any  assurance  from  the  other  side  that 
they  were  prepared  to  stop  stockpiling 
such  weapons  and  to  destroy  existing 
stockpiles,  no  former  President  was  pre- 
pared to  take  the  risk  of  unilateral 
renunciation.  .^   .  ^ 

President  Nixon  has  now  decided  to 
take  that  risk  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
We  can  afford  to  take  this  risk,  be- 
cause the  Soviets  know,  just  as  we  do, 
that  a  deadly  epidemic  unleased  in  any 
major  nation  might  ultimately  spread 
throughout  the  world. 

Furthermore,  we  can  afford  to  take 
this  risk  because  we  would  always  re- 
serve the  option  to  reply  to  such  an  at- 
tack by  using  other  weapons  in  our 

arsenal.  ^^     ,., . 

It  is  encouraging  that  m  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Warfare,  he  has  reserved  our 
right  to  employ  nondeadly  chemicals,  as 
we  are  now  doing  in  Vietnam. 

In  dealing  with  domestic  disturbances, 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  many  na- 
tions employ  tear  gas  as  a  minimum  force 
weapon. 

If  tear  gas  were  not  used,  if  guns  and 
clubs  were  employed  instead,  domestic 


DENIAL    OP    TAX-EXEMPT    STATUS 
TO    CERTAIN    ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
introduced  a  bill  to  deny  tax-exempt 
status  to  organizations  which  would 
otherwise  be  tax  exempt  where  they  en- 
gage in  activities  in  support  of  a  political 
party  or  any  candidate  for  public  oflSce 
or  to  carry  on  any  voter  registration. 

Labor  organizations  have  made  the 
claim  that  no  such  measure  as  this  is 
necessary  because  this  area  is  already 
covered  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly recently  commented  on  "Loopholes 
in  the  Corrupt  Prswtices  Act  of  1925." 
The  article  points  out  the  ineffectiveness 
of  this  act  in  curbing  political  activities. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Loopholes  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  op 
1925 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Intro- 
ductory material  in  this  report,  all  the  cam- 
paign receipts  and  expenditure  figures  are 
based  on  reports  filed  In  accordance  with  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925 — a  law  flUed 
with  loopholes. 

First,  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  does  not 
require  reports  of  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures in  either  Presidential  or  Congressional 
primary  campaigns,  or  In  connection  with 
campaigns  for  a  party's  Presidential  nomina- 
tion— even  though  these  efforts  Involve  mil- 
lions of  doUars  of  expenses. 

Secondly,  though  the  law  requires  Senate 
and  Hovise  candidates  to  report  all  spending 
made  with  their  "knowledge  or  consent," 
most  candidates  Interpret  this  to  cover  only 
their  so-called  "personal"  campaign  expendi- 
tures. Many  candidates  report  they  had  abso- 
lutely no  expenditures  whatever,  or  spent 
just  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  their  cam- 
paigns, only  a  fraction  of  what  any  observer 
knew  their  real  campaign  costs  were. 

Having  reported  no  spending  or  just  nomi- 
nal sums  as  their  personal  spending,  the 
great  majority  of  candidates  take  refuge  In 
the  legal  flctlon  that  the  committees  working 
m  their  behalf  did  so  without  their  "knowl- 
edge or  consent."  Those  committees,  in  turn, 
are  not  required  to  file  because  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  specifically  excludes  political 
committees  which  work  within  a  single  state. 
Thirdly,  national-level  political  commit- 
tees can  hide  their  transfers  of  campaign 
money  to  candidates  by  simply  reporting 
transfers  of  gross  sums  to  state  cwnmlttees 
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whlcb  are  alUed  with  the  national  group.  The 
state  oommlttees,  In  turn,  tranaler  the  money 
to  individual  candldatee,  but  the  names  of 
the  recipients  never  appear  on  the  naUonally 
filed  reports.  ThU  practice  Is  traditional  for 
labor  union  poUUcal  fvmds  and  has  more 
recently  been  adopted  by  groups  like  the 
American    Medical    Political    Action    Com- 

ftourth,  political  committees  can  hide  the 
actual  purposes  of  their  reported  expendi- 
tures by  simply  lUtlng  the  purpose  as  "pay- 
ment for  professional  services"  or  a  similarly 
meaningless  phrase. 

PUth,  the  actual  identity  of  contributors 
can  often  be  hidden  by  falling  bo  give  full 
names  or  giving  addresses  so  Incomplete  that 
they  make  positive  Identification  of  the 
givers  impossible. 

Even  with  Its  loopholes,  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  Is  not  Enforced.  The  Act  stipulates 
fines  of  up  to  »10.000  and /or  two  years  In 
prison  for  willful  noncompliance.  Yet  there 
has  never  been  a  single  prosecution  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The 
stated  poUcy  of  the  Justice  Department,  last 
spelled  out  by  Attorney  General  Herbert 
BrowneU  in  1954  and  confirmed  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  a  1963  letter  to  CongTes- 
sional  auarterly  (which  had  Inquired  about 
failure  Ux  prosecute  64  U.S.  House  candidates 
who  failed  to  file  any  reports  whatever  In 
1962) .  is  "not  to  institute  investigations  into 
possible  violations  of  (the  Act)  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  request  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  Secretary  of  the 
Senate."  Neither  the  Clerk  nor  the  Secretary 
(both  elected  officials  of  their  respective 
bodies)  ever  have  referred  any  possible  vio- 
lations to  the  Justice  Department. 

In  1966  and  again  In  1967,  President  John- 
son proposed  wide-ranging  campaign  spend- 
ing reform  bills.  An  even  more  comprehen- 
sive measxire  was  written  in  the  House  Ad- 
ministration jCMnmlttee.  (For  1966  action, 
see  1966  Almanac  p.  484;  for  current  statxis, 
1967  Weekly  Report  p.  1155.) 

\ 
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REGULATION  OP  THE  OCEAN  FLOOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  this  morning's  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "Regulating  the  Ocean  Floor." 

The  editorial  comment  points  up  the 
current  negotiations  now  underway  in 
the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  de- 
veloping a  legal  framework  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  seabed  and  deep  ocean 
floor,  and  it  contains  the  observation — 
correctly,  I  believe- 
There  U  a  growing  danger  that  a  race  for 
universal  riches  on  or  below  the  ocean  floor 
may  precipitate  a  new  era  of  colonial  com- 
peUtlon  and  that  unregiUated  claims  to  deep 
seabed  territory  may  compromise  territorial 
rights  of  all  nations  to  freedom  of  the  sea. 

To  imderscore  these  very  real  and  in- 
terrelated dangers,  the  Times  editorial 
then  outlines  the  inadequacies  of  exist- 
ing international  law  of  the  sea,  par- 
ticularly the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,  and  urges  the  United 
States  to  support  the  resolution  aimed 
at  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  a 
new  international  conference  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  question. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  sure  that  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  on  Wednesday  last 
I  submitted  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  President  to  make 
a  formal  request  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  NaUons  that  the  Shelf 
Convention  be  reopened  in  accordance 
with  arUcle  Xin.  I  should  hope  that  the 
resolution  would  be  read  In  conjunction 
with  the  Times  editorial,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Regulating  thi:  Ocean  Floob 
The  United  Nations  wUl  vote  tomorrow  on 
a  number  of  proposals  concerning  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  the  seabed.  This  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  International  concern  because  rapid 
technological  development  Is  making  It  pos- 
sible to  exploit  an  ever-increasing  portion  of 
the  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  over 
which  there  is  no  clear  national  or  inter- 
national Jurisdiction. 

There  Is  growing  danger  that  a  race  for 
mineral  riches  on  or  below  the  ocean  floor 
may  precipitate  a  new  era  of  colonial  com- 
petition and  that  uregulated  claims  to  deep 
seabed  territory  may  compromise  tratUtional 
rights  of  all  nations  to  freedom  of  the  sea. 
There  is  also  a  strong  feeling  among  devel- 
oping countries  that  the  wealth  of  the  sea 
floor  should  be  shared  and  not  left  entirely 
to  the  more  advanced  nations  that  are  best 
able  to  extract  these  untapped  resources. 

Although  American  spokesmen  have  en- 
dorsed the  broad  concept  of  International 
control  over  the  deep  seabed  and  the  shar- 
ing of  its  benefits,  the  United  States  has  not 
come  forward  with  specific  proposals  to 
achieve  these  goals.  Despite  the  urgency  of 
the  problem.  Washington  has  supported  a 
go-slow  policy  in  VH.  deliberations  on  this 
subject.  The  current  resolution  delays  de- 
velopment of  an  international  rule  of  law 
and  It  may  lead  to  a  de  facto  situation  con- 
trary to  over-all  American  Interest. 

Under  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on 
the  continental  shelf,  coastal  states  have  ex- 
clusive rights  to  the  resources  of  the  seabed 
out  to  a  depUi  of  200  meters  (666  feet)  or 
beyond  that  limit,  "to  where  the  depth  of 
the  superjacent  waters  admits  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  natural  resources  Now 
technology,  apparentiy  unanticipated  In 
1968  now  permits  exploitation  far  beyond 
the  200-meter  mark  and  thus  renders  the 
1958  boundary  Umltiess. 

American  oil  Interests,  already  driUlng  at 
1  300  feet,  are  weU  satisfied  with  this  am- 
biguous situation.  But  legal  experts,  such  as 
Columbia  University's  Louis  Henkln.  have 
pointed  out  that  unlimited  claims  to  sov- 
ereignty over  Its  ofTshwe  seabed  by  the 
United  States  could  lead  to  similar  claims  by 
others  to  the  seas  above  the  ocean  fioor  ofT 
their  coasts.  This  certainly  would  not  be  com- 
patible with  American  naval  and  maritime 
interests,  nor  with  those  ol  American  fish- 
ermen who  drag  in  foreign  waters— off  Peru, 
for  example. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  support  a  Maltese  resolution  which 
calls  on  the  Secretary  General  to  Initiate  dis- 
cussions pointing  to  a  new  International 
conference  to  update  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  continental  shelf.  In  addition, 
we  believe  the  United  States  should  support 
any  action  by  the  current  General  Assembly 
that  would  speed  up  the  development  of  at 
least  a  minimal  International  regime  to  su- 
pervise the  orderly  exploitation  of  seabed 
resources  beyond  whatever  national  limits 
may  be  set. 


TESTIMONY  OP  SGT.  ALBERT 
jjg^HANO 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  Sgt.  Albert 
Chang,  one  of  my  constituents,  whose 


home  is  in  Kaneohe.  Hawaii,  recenUy 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations.  He  testified  concerning 
his  experiences  in  the  money  changing 
black  market  in  Vietnam. 

Although  I  was  not  present  to  hear 
his  testimony,  I  am  told  by  the  subcom- 
mittee that  Sergeant  Chang's  presenta- 
tion was  extremely  frank  and  open  and 
that  he  was  very  helpful. 

In  my  opinion,  he  did  a  courageous 
thing  in  coming  from  Port  Shafter, 
Honolulu,  where  he  is  at  present  as- 
signed, to  testify  in  Washington  on  this 
matter. 

His  life  has  been  threatened.  I  feel  it 
is  lamentable,  indeed,  that  for  such  an 
act  of  service  to  his  country  he  now  lives 
in  fear  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  Sergeant  Chang's  ac- 
tion Is  sometliing  of  which  to  be  proud 
and  I  hope  it  will  win  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  his  fellow  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve his  testimony  should  be  brought  to 
public  attention;  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  or  Albebt  Chang 

My  name  is  Albert  Chang.  I  am  a  Sergeant 
First  Class  In  the  United  States  Army.  I  am 
a  photographer  presently  assigned  to  the 
VS.  Army  Pacific  at  Port  Shafter.  HawaU. 

I  am  47  years  old.  I  am  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Maul  in  Hawaii. 

I  have  been  In  the  Army  a  total  of  24  years. 
I  served  as  a  soldier  In  World  War  Two  and 
as  a  combat  photographer  In  the  Korean  War 
and  In  Vietnam. 

My  decorations  Include  the  Bronze  Star, 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal  with  four 
clusters,  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal  with  five  loops,  the  American  Defense 
Medal,  Pacific  Asiatic  Theater  Medal,  the 
World  War  Two  Victory  Medal,  the  Army  of 
Occupation  Medal  (Korea  and  Japan),  the 
National  Defense  Service  Medal.  Korean 
Wharang  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with 
Gold  Star.  Korean  Service  Medal  with  five 
campaign  stars.  United  Nations  Service 
Medal,  Vietnamese  Campaign  Medal  with 
two  campaign  stars,  the  Vietnamese  Service 
Medal  and  the  Unit  atation  medal  with  one 
cluster.  _.  . 

My  remarks  today  relate  to  my  service  and 

work  in  Vietnam. 

I  was  first  jisslgned  to  Vietnam  In  January 
of  1962.  I  was  a  combat  photographer  with 
the  Pacific  Mission  of  Stars  and  Stripes.  My 
work  took  me  to  aU  combat  areas  of  Vietnam. 
I  was  later  to  be  wounded  four  times,  twice 
very  seriously. 

In  December  1962.  my  tour  was  concluded 
and  I  returned  to  the  U.S.  Army  Pa«lfic 
headquarters  at  Port  Shaftw. 

I  volunteered  to  retvum  to  Vietnam  and  w«s 
assigned  to  Vietnam  In  July  1964.  This  time 
I  was  working  out  of  the  MACV  Public  InfOT- 
mation  Office  as  a  combat  photographer. 

I  returned  to  Hawaii  In  December  of  1964. 
I  was  about  to  complete  my  20  years  of  serv- 
ice and  had  decided  to  retire  from  the  Army. 
I  retired  In  March  of  1966. 

I  worked  for  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine as  a  combat  photographer  In  Vietnam 
for  about  six  months,  from  April  1966  to 
November  1965. 

Then  I  went  to  work  for  the  Associated 
Press  as  a  cMnbat  photographer  In  Vietnam. 

The  dates  of  my  employment  with  the  AP 
In  Vietnam  were  from  November  1966  to 
August  1968. 


The  Vietnam  offices  of  the  AP  are  In  the 
Eden  Building  located  on  the  Le  Lol  Street 
near  the  Rex  Hotel  In  downtown  Saigon. 

Otir  offices  were  on  the  fourth  fioor. 

on  the  second  floor  of  the  Eden  Building 
was  an  Indian  money  changer.  He  used  the 
name  "Dlma."  I  don't  think  that  was  his 

real  name.  , 

Dlma  was  about  40  years  old.  a  good  look- 
ing man,  always  well  dressed.  He  spoke  ex- 
cellent English  and  was  very  courteous  to 
his  clients.  ,    ^        .  . 

His  office  was  tastefully  furnished  and  he 
made  no  effort  to  present  himself  as  some- 
thing other  than  what  he  was.  He  was  a 
money  changer  and  nothing  else.  Two  other 
men,  whom  Dlma  described  as  his  brothers, 
worked  for  him. 

"Bank  of  India"  was  a  nickname  that 
Dlma's  American  customers  gave  him  and 

his  office. 

My  work  required  that  I  be  away  from 
Saigon  and  In  combat  areas  most  of  the  time. 
However,  I  would  be  able  to  return  to  Saigon 
for  short  periods— usually  for  a  day  or  two- 
three  or  four  times  a  month,  sometimes 
more.  .  ^. 

During  these  brief  visits,  I  observed  the 
Dlma  operation.  I  found  It  distressing. 

The  Indians  were  making  thousands — ^pos- 
sibly millions— of  dollars  In  their  money 
changing  transactions  while  many  of  my 
friends  were  getting  shot  at  and  killed 
In  combat.  The  whole  thing  was  upsetting 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  to  do 
something  about  It. 

My  first  move  was  to  vrtn  the  confidence 
of  Dlma  and  his  associates.  I  had  a  friend— 
an  American  newsman  who  engaged  In  the 
black  market  through  Dlma — Introduce  me 
to  him  and  vouch  for  my  reUablUty.  Dlma 
accepted  me  and  I  began  signing  over  checks 
to  him  of  about  $100  or  $200.  on  an  average 
of  once  a  month. 

The  dates  of  my  transactions  with  Dlma 
were  approximately  January  1967  through 
August  1968. 

During  tha,t  period,  I  wrote  Dlma  about 
18  checks. 

I  will  briefly  describe  the  system  of  cur- 
rency manipulation  which  Dlma  used. 

I  would  write  him  a  personal  check  for 
SI 00  or  $200  to  be  drawn  on  my  account  at 
the  First  National  City  Bank  In  New  York. 
That  U  where  the  AP  deposited  my  payroll 
ch6cks> 

I  would  leave  the  payee  line  blank  as 
per  Dlma's  Instructions. 

Dlma  did  not  vary  from  that  system  in  all 
my  transactions  with  him.  Nor  did  I  ever 
hear  from  other  persons  doing  business  with 
him  that  he  varied  from  that  system. 

Dlma  never  seemed  concerned  about  the 
risk  Involved  In  his  transactions.  He  would 
tell  us.  "Don't  worry  about  getting  caught. 
I  have  people  who  will  make  certain  we  are 
not  caught." 

The  profits  I  would  receive  from  Dlma  on 
my  investment  would  vary.  It  would  depend 
on  what  the  black  market  was  for  plasters 
on  the  day  I  negotiated  with  him. 

During  most  of  my  dealings  with  Dlma,  the 
official  rate,  plasters  to  U.S.  dollars,  was  118 
to  one.  That  Is.  had  I  cashed  checks  at,  say. 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Saigon  Branch. 
I  would  have  received  118  plasters  for  every 
dollar.  That  was  the  legal  rate. 

However,  by  cashing  my  checks  with  Dlma. 
I  would  receive  anywhere  from  135  plaaters 
to  the  dollar  to  as  much  as  190.  It  all  de- 
pended on  what  the  black  market  In  doUars 
was  on  the  day  I  went  to  Dlma. 

Anyway.  I  would  give  Dlma  a  $100  or  $200 
check  with  the  payee  line  left  bUnk.  He 
would  immediately  repay  me  In  plasters  at 
the  black  market  rate. 

I  entered  Into  these  transacUonB  with 
Dlma  so  that  I  could  ultimately  expose  his 


operations.  I  did  not  profit  persooaUy  from 
any  of  theee  activities.  After  Dlma  would 
pay  me.  1  wovUd  take  for  myself  the  plasters 
which  I  was  entitled  to  under  the  official  rate 
of  118  plasters  to  one  dollar  and  give  the 
remainder  to  charitable  organizations  in 
Saigon.  One  of  the  organizations  I  frequentiy 
gave  these  black  market  plasters  to  was  the 
Bo  Dap  Orphanage  In  the  Gla  Dlnh  sector  of 
ScilKon 

Actually,  the  profit  on  a  $100  or  $200  check 
was  not  much  money  no  matter  how  lucra- 
tive the  market  for  dollars  was  that  day.  I 
was  a  smalltime  operator. 

But  there  were  many  of  us  so-called  small 
time  operators— hundreds  of  them — doing 
business  with  Dlma.  I  believed  that  there 
were  many  so-called  big  time  spenders  doing 
business  with  Dlma  too. 

I  would  go  down  to  Dlma's  office  some  days 
and  talk  with  him  and  vratch  the  people  come 
In  and  change  their  money  with  him.  Dlma 
was  always  every  evasive  with  me.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  pin  him  down  on  anything  specific. 
I  did  conclude,  though,  that  his  cUentele  was 
large  and  It  included  many  persons,  both 
civilian  contractors  and  miUtMy  officers.  In 
high  places.  It  was  because  of  hU  powerful 
customers  that  he  felt  he  was  Inunune  from 
the  Vietnamese  law. 

Because  of  these  conversations  with  Dlma 
and  because  I  was  one  of  his  regular  cus- 
tomers, he  and  I  became  friendly.  He  trusted 
me.  So  I  had  achieved  my  first  goal  In  ex- 
posing him.  I  had  won  his  confidence. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  Vietnamese  Customs 
office,  which  had  charge  of  policing  currency 
violators,  or  to  the  U.S.  Army  CID  because 
I  was  afraid  to.  It  was  common  knowledge 
that  Dlma  was  being  protected  by  people  In 
high  places— but  I  didn't  know  who  was  pro- 
tecting him.  Therefore.  I  wasn't  sure  what 
authorities  I  could  trust. 

Frankly.  I  was  afraid  for  my  life.  There  was 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  had  Dlma  known 
I  was  spying  on  him — or  that  I  might  turn 
him  m— he  would  have  had  me  murdered. 
You  can  have  someone  killed  In  Vietnam 
for  as  little  as  $50  and  Dlma.  I  felt,  was  not 
above  having  it  done.  After  all,  he  was  the 
only  Illegal  money  changer  In  Saigon  that  I 
knew  about  who  never  got  raided  by  Viet- 
namese Customs.  The  papers  were  fuU  of 
stories  about  Indian  money  changers  being 
raided.  But  never  Dlma.  I  do  not  think  this 
was  a  coincidence. 

I  wanted  to  expose  Dlma— but  I  wanted 
to  do  it  right,  to  make  sure  he  was  put  out 
of  business  for  good.  At  the  same  time,  I 
wanted  to  stay  healthy  myseU.  So  I  waited, 
hoping  that  the  opportunity  would  present 
Itself  for  me  to  give  my  evidence  and  Infor- 
mation to  authorities  who  would  crack  down 

on  him. 

In  the  meantime— tills  would  have  been 
m  March  of  1968—1  was  hit  In  the  chest 
by  shrapnel  in  a  battie  I  was  covering  at  the 
25th  Dlv.  It  was  the  fourth  time  I  had  been 
wounded  In  Vietnam  and  I  decided  It  would, 
hopefully,  be  my  last.  I  had  been  through 
three  wars.  I  decided  to  leave  war  zones  for 
good.  But  I  stiU  wanted  to  get  Dlma. 

I  told  him  I  was  returning  to  Hawaii  soon. 
Dlma  asked  me  to  check  In  with  him  just 
before  I  left.  He  wanted  me  to  do  him  a  favor. 

The  favor  he  wanted  me  to  do  turned  out 
to  be  this:  He  asked  me  to  smuggle  about 
Ave  large  envelopes  of  checks  to  HawaU  and 
to  mall  them  from  Hawaii.  The  envelopes  were 
addressed  to  the  Marine  Midland  Grace  T.  of 
New  York.  Marine  Midland  BuUdlng.  140 
Broadway.  New  York.  New  York  10015;  and 
to  Manfra.  Tordella  and  Brooks.  Inc^*l 
WhltehaU  Street,  New  York.  New  York  10004. 

I  said  I  would  take  the  envelopes  to 
HawaU  and  mall  them  for  him.  This  was  the 
evidence  I  was  waiting  for.  Once  I  arrived  In 
HawaU.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commanding 


General,  Headquarters,  MACV.  J-1  EHvlslon. 
and  included  with  it  the  envelopes  Dlma  had 
given  me  containing  the  checks. 

I  did  not  sign  my  name  to  the  letter  or 
put  a  return  address  on  the  envelopes. 

In  the  letter.  I  explained  who  DUna  was. 
how  his  operation  worked,  and  other  Infor- 
mation about  his  Ulegal  activities  in  cur- 
rency manipulation. 

I  felt  that  with  this  letter  and  with  the 
checks  as  evidence.  Dlma  could  be  arrested 
and  then  put  out  of  butlness. 

I  did  not  mall  four  of  the  checks  to  the 
US.  Army;  however.  I  kept  them  for  another 
purpose  I  win  discuss  later. 

I  have  since  learned  that  my  letter  and 
the  checks  arrived  In  Saigon  September  14. 
1968  I  do  not  know  what  action  was  taken 
because  of  this  information  since  I  have  not 
returned  to  Vietnam. 

I  terminated  my  employment  with  the  at 
m  August  m  Saigon  shortly  before  I  left  foe 

Hawaii.  .         _  „.  „ 

Upon  arriving,  I  went  to  work  as  a  pho- 
tographer with  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  a 
dally  newspaper  there. 

I  stayed  with  the  Advertiser  four  months. 
Then  I  asked  the  Army  to  recall  me  Into  the 
service.  I  felt  guilty  about  not  beUig  with  the 
troops  at  the  front  lines  In  Vietnam.  The 
knowledge  that  they  were  fighting  and  I  wss 
back  m  the  states— in  clvlUan  life— depressed 
me  I  was  making  a  poor  adjustment  to  civil- 
ian life  and  I  wanted  to  be  back  In  the  Army. 
Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  my  son. 
an  Army  Captain,  was  In  Vietnam,  serving 
with  the  25th  Division. 

In  November  of  1968— while  with  the  Ad- 
vertiser—a handcarrted  letter  from  Dlma  was 
deUvered  to  me.  It  was  carried  by  a  newspaper 
friend  of  mine  from  Saigon. 

In  the  letter.  Dlma  Indicated  he  knew  I 
had  not  mailed  the  envelopes  to  the  New 
York  financial  establishments.  He  urged  me 
to  mall  the  envelopes  back  to  hUn  In  Saigon. 
That  was  all  the  letter  said. 
I  did  not  answer  the  letter. 
Then  in  December  of  1968,  a  second  letter 
from  DUna  arrived.  This  letter  was  post- 
marked Hong  Kong  and  arrived  through  the 
regular  mall. 

In  this  second  letter.  Dlma  indicated  he 
knew  I  had  given  detaUed  ^formation  of  his 
activities  to  the  government  and  that  i  naa 
also  turned  over  the  black  market  checks  to 
the  authorities. 

Dlma  said  he  would  "get  me"  no  matter 
how  long  It  would  take.  He  did  not  use  the 
word  murder  or  kUl.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
that's  what  he  meant.  I  was  worried  of 
course.  I  destroyed  that  letter  along  vrtth 
the  first  letter. 

The  four  checks  I  had  kept  from  the  orig- 
inal envelopes  I  brought  back  from  Saigon 
amounted  to  $4,000. 

I  took  those  checks  and  deposited  them  in 
my  account.  My  purpose  ^"  *o  ^^Ef  *f  ."JT 
$4  000  to  funds  at  the  25th  and  ist  Divisions. 
The  funds  are  for  ooUege  scholarships  for 
the  children  of  men  kUled  in  action. 

As  a  photographer  covering  the  25th  and 
1st  Divisions,  I  had  done  some  promotional 
work  for  these  scholarship  funds  and  I  felt 
great  compassion  for  the  chUdren  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  died  in  this  war. 

Additionally.  I  wanted  to  get  back— If  that 
Is  the  right  word— at  Dlma  and  those  people 
making  money  from  the  black  market^  My 
taking  $4,000  for  the  scholarship  funds  from 
their  pockets  was  a  way  to  punish  them,  I 
gueas,  for  their  Illegal  activity. 

But  later  I  had  second  thoughts.  I  sent  the 
money  back  to  Dlma  by  bank  draft.  I  sent 
two  checks  for  $2,000  each. 

I  sent  the  first  check  \n  December  of  1968 
or  January  of  1969.  The  second  check  was 
sent  Ui  March  of  1969. 1  cannot  find  the  first 
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cancelled  check.  But  I  have  the  second.  I 
have  It  here. 

I  felt  bad  about  having  taken  this  $4,000. 
It  was  for  a  good  cause — the  scholarship 
fund.  Yet  It  was  a  form  of  stealing — even 
though  It  was  steering  from  a  lawbreaker, 
Dlma. 

But  It  was  still  theft  and  I  had  never  done 
anything  like  that  before. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Dlma  directly  since 
the  second  letter,  the  one  that  arrived  In 
December. 

In  July  of  1969. 1  was  Interviewed  In  Hawaii 
by  Mr.  Duffy  of  the  Subcommittee  staff.  I 
told  him  what  I  have  inst  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Shortly  after  my  interview  with  Mr.  Duffy, 
I  received  a  telephone  call — it  was  a  local 
call,  placed  in  Honolulu — from  an  American 
whose  voice  I  could  not  identify. 

I  don't  know  how  this  caller  got  my  home 
phone  number  since  my  number  is  unlisted. 
Anyway,  the  caller  seemed  to  be  speaking  for 
Dlma.  He  told  me  basically  what  Dlma  had 
said  In  the  December  letter. 

He  said  they  would  "get  me."  He  did  not 
say  murder  or  kill.  But  that's  what  he  meant. 

In  August  of  this  year,  CID  iHvestlgators 
Interviewed  me  In  Hawaii.  I  told  them  what 
I  had  told  Mr.  Duffy  and  what  I  have  told 
you  today. 

~  I  hav»  not  heard  from  Dlma  or  anyone 
else  iBVolving  these  matters  since  then — 
except  for  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Duffy. 


SENATOR  BYRD  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
REVEALS  REVERSAL  OF  UJ3.  RHO- 
DESIAN  POLICY 

,  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
deiit,  on  November  26,  1969,  I  made  a 
statement  for  West  Virginia  radio  sta- 
tions concerning  the  need  for  changing 
this  country's  foreign  policy  on  Rho- 
desia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Rkodesian  Sanctions 

Some  time  ago  I  said  in  a  speech  that  the 
United  States  needs  to  review  and  update  its 
foreign  policies  in  the  1970's  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  first  sub- 
jects for  such  a  review  should  be  our  position 
regarding  Rhodesia. 

Last  month,  the  people  of  Rhodesia  marked 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  their  independence 
from  Or.eat  Britain. 

Next  month  will  mark  the  end  of  the  third 
year  of  United  States'  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  with  no  let-up  in  sight. 

The  irony  of  those  sanctions — which  were 
supposed  to  bring  the  Rhodeslan  "rebels"  to 
their  knees — is  that  the  United  States  stands 
virtually  alone  In  honoring  the  sanctions. 

The  sanctions — promulgated  by  the  United 
Nations  ostensibly  because  Rhodesia  posed 
a  threat  to  international  peace — actually  rep- 
resent an  unsuccessful  power  play  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  topple  the  govern- 
ment of  Ian  Smith  and  restore  British  politi- 
cal prerogatives  in  Rhodesia. 

I  think  that  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  summed  up  our  Rhodeslan 
policy  pretty  well  last  year  when  he  said  .  .  . 
and  I  quote  .  .  .  "the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  an  International  conspiracy,  insti- 
gated by  Britain  and  blessed  by  the  United 
Nations,  to  overthrow  the  government  of  a 
country  that  has  done  us  no  harm  and 
threatens  no  one." 

And  so,  my  fellow  West  Virginians,  I  feel 


that  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Rhodesia 
is  being  made  to  suffer  because  it  suits  the 
purposes  of  our  ally.  Great  Britain,  and  be- 
cause certain  nations  take  issue  with 
Rhodesia's  internal  racial  policies.  In  the 
latter  regard,  the  United  States  is  hardly  In  a 
position  to  throw  stones. 

The  power  play  against  Rhodesia  has 
failed  miserably.  Rhodesia's  economy  Is 
healthy  today,  perhaps  even  booming.  The 
nation's  gross  national  product  in  1965,  the 
year  of  its  Independence,  was  $986  million. 
This  year,  it  is  expected  to  reach  $1.2  billion. 
Although  other  UN  nations  aren't  supposed 
to  be  trading  with  Rhodesia,  it  is  reported 
that  foreign  goods,  from  Japanese  radios  to 
European  cars,  are  in  abundant  supply. 

In  continuing  to  honor  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  the  United  States  is,  in  a 
maimer  of  speaking,  cutting  off  Its  own 
n<7se.  Whereas  we  used  to  turn  to  Rhodesia 
for  a  large  share  of  high-grade  chromlte  ore 
at  $25  a  ton,  we  now  buy  the  same  ore  from 
Soviet  Russia  at  nearly  twice  the  price.  There 
is  reliable  evidence  to  Indicate  that  some  of 
the  ore  the  Russians  sell  to  us  at  a  profit 
is  bought  by  the  Russians  themselves  from 
Rhodesia. 

It  is  bad  enough  from  an  economic  and 
strategic  standpoint  that  we  should  have  to 
depend  on  Russia  for  this  chromlte  ore  which 
is  needed  in  production  of  steel  and  other 
militarily  and  industrially  vital  materials. 

It  is  worse  from  a  moral  standpoint  to  de- 
pend on  Russia.  For  if  we  become  a  party  to 
punishing  Rhodesia  because  of  that  country's 
internal  racial  policies  (which  are  none  of 
our  business),  then  it  Is  hypocritical  for  us 
to  continue  to  trade  with  the  totalitarian 
Soviet  Union  which  has  virtually  enslaved 
entire  populations. 

It  was  recently  pointed  out  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  majority  rule  in  other  Afri- 
can countries  such  as  Kenya,  Zambia,  Ethio- 
pia, Somalia,  and  Tanzania. 

Yet,  we  do  not  impose  economic  sanctions 
against  any  of  those  nations.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  we  have  any  right  to  meddle  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  those  countries.  But,  by 
the  same  token,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  continue  our  single-handed  crusade 
against  Rhodesia.  It  is  a  crusade  that  we 
agreed  to  in  order  to  please  our  friends  In 
Britain,  even  though  our  British  friends  con- 
tinued their  trade  with  North  Vietnam  not- 
withstanding the  war  in  which  Hanoi  has 
long  been  engaged  against  us.  We  never 
should  have  gotten  into  such  a  hypocritical 
position  to  start  with.  Now  that  we  stand 
alone,  we  should  make  a  speedy  reversal  of 
our  Rhodeslan  policy  and  make  certain  that 
we  don't  get  ourselves  into  such  a  foolish 
position  again. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair).  Under  the  previous 
order  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  expires  at 
11:15  a.m.  and  the  unfinished  business 
is  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  morning  hoiir  be 
extended  for  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
wonder  if  we  might  proceed  to  lay  the 
unfinished  business  before  the  Senate 
and  then  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
the  controlled  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  withdraw  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withdraw  my  request. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  Wednesday,  November  26, 
1969,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  able 
minority  whip  will  likewise  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  how  much  time  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  About  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  was  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  wanted  10  minutes,  but  I  yield 
5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESERVING  THE  DIGNITY  OF 
AMERICAN  FIGHTING  MEN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
regrettable  developments  resulted  from 
the  efforts  of  some  individuals  who  wish 
tp  exploit  the  Mylai  tragedy  of  March 
1968,  is  that  it  has  evolved  into  an  attack 
on  the  dignity  of  the  U.S.  armed  services. 

There  is  an  effort  by  some  to  imply 
that  violent  attacks  similar  to  the  isol 
lated  incident  which  took  place  at  My- 
lai, frequently  occur  in  those  areas  la 
Vietnam  occupied  by  U.S.  milltariy 
forces.  The  Mylai  issue  has  become  t^e 
latest  tool  for  those  strongly  opposed  tio 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policy  awd 
its  program  to  terminate  the  war.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  intention  of  these  indi- 
viduals to  represent  the  Mylai  tragedy 
as  a  symbol  of  all  present  and  future  acts 
undertaken  by  the  administration  in 
Vietnam. 

Statements  given  through  the  news 
media  tell  the  public  that  U.S.  forces  are 
indiscriminately  slaughtering  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  alike  in  conducting  their 
military  operations.  I  consider  such 
statements  not  only  careless  but  injuri- 
ous to  the  character  of  the  American 
fighWng  man. 

I,  in  no  way,  condone  or  rationalize 
the  willful  slaughter  of  civilian  noncom- 
batants,  and  if  the  accused  in  the  Mylai 
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affair  are  found  guilty,  they  should  be 
dealt  with  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Rather  than  concern  for  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  the  guilty  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a- calculated  attempt  to  uti- 
lize the  Mylai  affair  to  insinuate  that  it 
represents  the  norm  in  the  daily  conduct 
of  U.S.  military  operations  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  President,  I  know  this  insinuation 
to  be  untrue.  A  member  of  my  staff  re- 
quested and  received  a  briefing  from  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Army  Planning  and 
Operations  Division.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  education  and  training 
of  U.S.  military  procedures  to  assure  the 
proper  humane  treatment  and  handling 
of  civilians  and  prisoners  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam. A  synopsis  of  this  briefing  con- 
tained the  following  highlights: 

All  U.S.  military  personnel  receive  in- 
doctrination as  to  the  aforementioned 
subject  prior  to  and  after  their  arrival 
In  Vietnam.  They  are  reminded  that  the 
Vietcong  can  capitalize  on  examples  of 
bad  conduct  by  U.S.  military  personnel, 
and  that  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  can  be 
enhanced  through  an  understanding  and 
generosity  displayed  toward  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Every  member  of  the  U.S.  Forces  in 
Vietnam  personally  receives  instructions 
as  to  the  treatment  of  civilians  and  pris- 
oners of  war  and  in  addition,  is  instruct- 
ed as  to  what  constitutes  a  war  crime. 
For  example,  in  regard  to  prisoners  the 
articles  each  member  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  receives  contain  these  highlights: 

1.  In  the  disarming,  searching,  and  guard- 
ing of  prisoners  of  war,  military  law  re- 
quires that  the  prisoners  be  treated  hu- 
manely; ,  . 

2.  Injury  inflicted  upon  a  captive  is  a  crim- 
inal offense; 

3.  A  sick  and  wounded  captive  must  re- 
ceive  the   best   treatment   available; 

4  All  suspects,  civilians  and  other  persons 
detained  must  be  protected  against  violence. 
Insults,  and  reprisals  of  any  kind. 

BASIS   OF   CURRENT   U.S.   MILFTART    LAW    ON    WAR 
CRIMES 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  definition  and  investi- 
gation of  war  crimes,  current  U.S.  mili- 
tary legal  services  are  based  upon  six 
sources:  First,  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  1949:  second,  the  Hague  conventions 
of  1907;  third,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice;  fourth,  FM27-10:  fifth, 
MACV  directive  20-4  (0);  and  sixth, 
MACV  directive  190-3. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  should 
regard  what  took  place  in  the  village  of 
Mylai  in  March  of  1968,  as  in  any  way 
representative  of  the  general  conduct  of 
American  forces  in  South  Vietnsun.  The 
general  conduct  of  the  American  service- 
man in  Vietnam,  participating  in  an  un- 
popular war  and  in  the  face  of  extreme 
hardships  and  frustrations,  which  have 
characterized  this  protracted,  bloody 
confiict,  has  been  notably  outstanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  these 
additional  comments  concerning  devel- 
opments surrounding  the  Mylai  incident. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  this  in- 
cident will  result  in  further  disunity 
among  the  American  people,  especially 
if  the  incident  is  successfully  applied  to 


be  representative  of  American  policy  in 
Vietnam.  The  Mylai  incident  must  not  be 
extended  beyond  its  proper  perspective 
and  applied  to  other  areas  for  partisan 
or  personal  pursuits.  It  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at 
this  point  in  the  course  of  events  con- 
cerning the  incident,  to  provide  judg- 
ment in  any  respect.  Recent  statements 
by  the  news  media  offer  continued  evi- 
dence of  a  lack  of  concern  for  individ- 
uals accused  of  crimes  to  be  afforded 
a  fair  trial  unprejudiced  by  prejudg- 

nient. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  statement, 
which  provides  some  important  and  val- 
uable information  for  the  Record.  It  is 
information  of  which  all  of  us  should  be 


aware. 

In  particiilar,  I  wish  to  underscore  the 
Senator's  comments  that  the  Mylai  in- 
cident, as  it  has  been  reported,  is  by  no 
means  typical  of  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
troops.  ^     .^ 

In  May  of  1966  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  South  Vietnam  for  about  a  week. 
I  recall  a  number  of  instances  when  I 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  atti- 
tude of  American  troops  toward  Viet- 
namese civilians. 

For  example,  I  recall  being  with  a 
Marine  outfit  and  visiting  a  hospital 
which  the  members  of  this  unit  had  set 
up  in  the  field. 

At  great  sacrifice  to  themselves,  these 
marines  and  doctors  who  were  assigned 
primarily  to  care  for  U.S.  troops,  were 
spending  their  spare  time  treating  Viet- 
namese civilians,  and  particularly  chil- 
dren who  were  brought  from  considerable 
distances  for  treatment  of  injuries  and 
diseases  of  all  kinds. 

Finally,  it  was  a  moving  experience  to 
see  the  attitude,  the  kindness,  and  the 
humaneness  with  which  our  American 
troops  were  treating  the  Vietnamese 
civilians. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  news  media 
will  put  the  Mylai  incident  in  perspec- 
tive; that  they  will  make  sure  the  Amer- 
ican people  realize  this  was  an  isolated 
incident  which  is  not  at  all  typical 
of  the  general  conduct  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam.  . 

Again,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  making  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  important  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  put  his  finger  on  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  The  Mylai  incident  is 
a  rare  exception.  It  is  not  the  norm.  The 
norm  is,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
in  the  good  deeds  our  American  soldiers 
have  rendered  everywhere  in  the  world, 
not  just  in  Vietnam.  That  has  been  the 
symbol  of  the  American  fighting  man  for 
as  long  as  I  can  remember.  For  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  it  has  been  the  out- 
standing generosity  of  the  American 
fighting  man  which  has  exemplified  his 
spirit.  Thus,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
not  capitalize  on  what  might  be  a  rare 
exception  in  American  history. 


Let  us  punish  those  who  are  guilty, 
but  let  us  not  prejudge  them. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield?  i 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I,  too,  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  the  contribution  he  has  made 
this  morning. 

In  listening  to  the  radio  and  television 
and  reading  the  newspapers,  I  gathered 
that  there  has  been  worldwide  distress 
and  infuriation  expressed  over  this  inci- 
dent, but  it  is  not  all  directed  toward  the 
servicemen  who  have  been  involved  in 
it.  Part  of  that  distress  and  infuriation 
is  directed  at  the  news  media  for  the  way 
they  have  handled  the  situation. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  agree  with  those  who  express 
indignation  over  the  handling  of  this  in- 
cident by  the  news  media,  which  have 
been  insensitive  to  the  feelings  of  the 
viewing  and  reading  public. 

Things  do  happen  which  none  of  us 
condones.  Certainly  no  one  in  the  Army 
condones  this  incident. 

Every  effort  will  be  made,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  has 
pointed  out,  to  see  that  whatever  the 
facts  are,  they  will  be  brought  before  the 
court  and  will  be  handled  according  to 

ISLW 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  would  only  say  there  are 
some  who  feel  that  the  only  news  is  bad 
news,  which  is  not  true,  of  course. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
RICHARD  D.  MCCARTHY— THE 
VALUE  OF  PERSEVERANCE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  momentous  decision  lisr 
week  to  ask  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  l^ft 
Geneva  accord  that  prohibits  its  signers 
from  first  using  poison  gas  attests  to  the 
value  of  perseverance  for  the  Democratic 
Representative  from  New  York,  Richard 
D.  McCarthy.  McCarthy's  untiring  ef- 
forts to  turn  this  Nation  away  from  the 
madness  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare have  been,  at  last,  somewhat  recog- 
nized by  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  labored  fj^ 
those  things  we  consider  important  ano 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation,  Coni- 
gressman  McCarthy's  efforts  and  suc- 
cess are  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
His  statement  on  these  recent  develop- 
ments is  one  we  should  all  pay  atten- 
tion to: 

I  think  this  proves  that  we  can  achieve 
necessary  change  within  the  American  sys- 
tem. It  Just  requires  accuracy  but  basically 
perseverance. 

Bravo  to  Congressman  McCarthy's 
perseverance.  May  we  all  take  a  lesson 
from  his  experience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Ban  on  Ork  War  Plkases  Oponxnt 
(By  Robert  A.  Hunt) 

"I  think  this  proves  that  we  can  achieve 
necessary  change  within  the  American  sys- 
tem. It  Just  requires  accuracy  but  basically 
perseverance." 

The  speaker  was  Rep.  Richard  Dean  Mc- 
Carthy, a  42-year-old  New  York  Demoorat 
who.  spurred  by  a  "quite  horrified"  wife, 
launched  a  congressional  drive  last  February 
against  germ  and  gas  warfare. 

He  was  Jubilant  over  President  Nixon's 
order  last  Tuesday  to  destroy  existing  stock- 
piles of  bacteriological  weapons,  as  well  as 
over  Mr.  Nixon's  pledge  that  this  country 
would  not  engage  In  germ  warfare,  will 
confine  research  to  defensive  measures  and 
the  President's  call  for  Senate  ratification 
of  a  1925  treaty  to  ban  Initial  use  of  gas  or 
germs  bla  weapons  of  war. 

McCarthy  stlU  harbors  reservations  that 
Mr  Nixon  didn't  rule  out  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cides that  the  United  States  has  been  using 
in  Vietnam.  While  feeling  the  tear  gas  Issue 
poses  a  threat  to  Senate  ratification  of  the 
protocol.    "I  don't  think  It  U  Insoluble." 

INTEBPRETATION    NEEDED 

The  one-time  Buffalo  Evening  News  re- 
porter In  an  Interview,  suggested  that  some 
inten^onal  understanding  and  uniform 
mterpretiBtlon  is  needed  "on  Just  what  the 
Geneva  protocol  prohibits,  because  there  U 
ambiguity." 

It  was  this  1926  agreement,  which  the 
United  States  played  a  major  role  In  shap- 
ing but  which  the  Senate  never  acted  upon, 
that  bans  first  use  of  "asphyxiating,  pois- 
onous or  other  gases  and  of  bacteriological 
methods  of  warfare." 

Senate  Democratic  leaders  have  pledged 
action  on  the  protocol  In  a  month. 

"I  believe  the  U.S.  should  not  attempt  to 
exclude  tear  gas  from  the  coverage  of  the 
protocol."  McCarthy  said,  "and  I  don't  think 
we  should  be  destroying  food  supplies  with 
herbicides." 

McCarthy  said,  however.  "I  think  the  Issues 
can  be  resolved  If  the  proper  spirit  Is  shown. 
We  should  approach  them  with  a  positive 
frame  of  mind." 

In  1930,  McCarthy  said,  a  dozen  signatory 
nations  to  the  protocol  said  they  felt  tear 
gas  was  covered  under  the  prohibitions. 

And  In  a  speech  earlier  this  month  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Mc- 
Carthy said  a  ai's  letter  described  how  tear 
gas  was  used  to  drive  the  North  Vietnamese 
into  the  open  where  a  number  then  were 
killed. 

crrss  TV  program 

How  did  McCarthy's  Interest  in  the  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare — CBW — subject 
start? 

"Last  Feb.  4  we  were  watching  an  NBC 
television  program  devoted  to  germ  and  gas 
warfare."  he  said.  "It  showed  dead  sheep 
m  Utah,  experiments  with  gas,  and  was 
pretty  horrifying.  My  wife  sent  the  five  kids 
to  bed  because  she  didn't  want  them  to  see 
it.  She  was  quite  horrlfled,  turned  to  me  and 
said:  ' You're  a  congressman.  What  do  you 
know  about  this?"  I  told  her  I  knew  nothing 
but  the  next  day  I  began  to  find  out." 

McCarthy  set  up  plans  for  an  Army  briefing 
on  the  CBW  Issue  for  members  of  Congress 
on  March  4.  He  kept  on  working. 

"They  refused  to  admit  staff  people  with- 
out a  secret  clearance  on  file  at  the  De- 
fense Department,"  he  recalled. 

However.  McCarthy  said:  "They  told  us 
very  little  we  didn't  know  already  and  ac- 
tually used  It  as  a  pitch  for  more  money  on 
CBW." 

Then  McCarthy  drew  up  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, sent  them  off  to  the  Defense  and 
State  Departments  among  others. 


"I  got  them  back  in  April  and  they  were  a 
mass  of  contradictions,"  McCarthy  said. 

At  about  this  point,  McCarthy  called  for 
U.S.  ratification  of  the  Oeneva  protocol  as 
well  as  the  British  convention  which  bans  all 
germ  warfare,  more  restrictions  on  transpor- 
tation, testing  and  disposal  of  such  materials, 
and  an  end  to  secrecy  surrounding  the 
program. 

Congress  then  wrote  in  requirements  that 
the  Defense  Department  find  that  open-air 
testing  of  gas  weapons  is  necessary  in  the 
Interests  of  national  security,  that  governors 
be  given  particulars  of  such  tests,  plus  cer- 
tain requirements  on  transporting  the  deadly 
articles. 

With  mall  coming  In  to  back  up  his  posi- 
tion, McCarthy  made  a  series  of  speeches 
around  the  country  on  gem  warfare. 

TARGET    OF    CRmCISM 

"At  first  there  was  a  lot  of  criticism  and  I 
was  accused  of  backing  unilateral  disarma- 
ment," he  said.  "There  was  some  skepticism. 
Including  the  White  House,  but  I  think  the 
President's  announcement  vindicates  our 
basic  approach." 

McCarthy's  office  got  an  advance  Indication 
that  a  presidential  announcement  was  on  the 
way  while  he  was  in  London  taking  part  In 
an  international  CBW  conference. 

The  official  verification  came  while  he  and 
his  wife.  Gall,  were  over  the  Atlantic  on  the 
way  home. 

"The  plane  captain  came  looking  for  me. 
He  had  a  message  saying  the  President  was 
to  submit  the  protocol  to  the  Senate.  My 
wife  and  I  were  ecstatic,"  he  said. 

McCarthy,  who  served  In  the  South  Pacific 
in  the  Navy  from  1946-46  and  in  the  Par  East 
with  the  Army  in  1950-52,  also  got  an  added 
bonus  on  the  timing  of  the  Nixon  decision. 
His  germ  warfare  book,  "The  Ultimate  Polly," 
was  published  the  next  day. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  c£ill  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  my  opening  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

ADOrnONAI.  COSFONSOB 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  proceed,  I  would  like  to  add,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  S-tsvens)  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  there  are  so  few  Senators  pres- 
ent to  listen  to  this  important  debate.  I 
think  it  is  vital  that  we  permit  the  law 
regarding  the  percentage-depletion  al- 
lowance to  remain  as  is. 

We  have  been  debating  one  of  the 
broadest  reaching  tax  reform  measures 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  we  do 
not  make  erroneous  decisions  on  Issues 
which  are  both  highly  controversial  in 
the  political  sense  and  highly  significant 
in  an  economic  sense,  we  should  try  to 
dissect  each  issue  in  terms  not  only  of 
its  immediate  impact  upon  the  tax  take 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  upon  any  par- 
ticular class  of  taxi}ayers,  but  also  in 
terms  of  its  long-range  impact  on  the 
American  tsixpayer  and  the  economic 
balance  of  the  entire  nation. 

The  first  issue  before  us  today  is  one 
of  crucial  importance  to  the  State  I  rep- 
resent. It  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  even  to  States  that 
do  not  produce  oil  and  gas,  and  as  such 
it  demands  very  careful  and  dispassion- 
ate study.  The  issue  is  that  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance,  as  it  af- 
fects the  taxability  of  income  from  the 
production  of  petroleum. 

In  brief,  percentage  depletion  allows 
both  the  landowner  and  the  producer  to 
deduct  271/2  percent  of  gross  income  from 
net  income  before  computing  Federal  In- 
come taxes.  Since  the  deduction  cannot 
exceed  50  percent  of  net  income,  however, 
it  can  never  of  itself  remove  all  tax 
liability.  In  effect,  it  does  no  more  than 
to  cause  the  income  from  mineral  pro- 
duction to  be  treated  like  income  from 
capital  gains. 

In  the  case  of  petroleum,  the  theory 
is  that  the  deduction  returns  to  the 
owner  the  value  of  the  oil  in  the 
ground — ^much  as  provisions  for  "depre- 
ciation" return  to  other  groups  of  tax- 
payers the  value  of  machinery  which  is 
used  or  worn  out  in  the  course  of  a  busi- 
ness operation. 

In  other  industries,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  apply  depreciation  to  equipment 
and  to  buildings  at  so  much  per  year,  the 
total  depreciation  can  replace  the  build- 
ing or  the  machine  on  which  the  depre- 
ciation is  taken;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
God-given  resource  such  as  oil,  which  we 
cannot  replace,  the  same  logic  should 
apply.  That  is  why  I  wish  more  Senators 
who  oppose  this  amendment  were  present 
to  listen  to  the  discussion.  Actually,  there 
is  considerable  weight  of  evidence  that 
the  27^2 -percent  rate  is  too  low  to 
achieve  the  stated  purpose  and  vis-a-vis 
the  landowner  should  be  increased  rather 
than  decreased. 

As  it  applies  to  the  producer,  percent- 
age depletion  works  as  follows:  If  the 
company's  gross  income  from  a  well  dur- 
ing a  given  calendar  year  is  $100,000  and 
its  production  costs  are  $40,000,  it  net 
income  Is  $60,000.  The  percentage  deple- 
tion allows  him  to  subtract  27^  percent 
of  the  gross  income,  in  this  case  $27,500, 
from  the  $60,000  net  income  figiure.  Tax- 
able income  would  be  $32,500  rather  than 


$60,000.  In  no  event  could  it  faU  below 
50  percent  of  the  net  income— in  this 
case,  taxable  Income  could  not  fall  below 
$30,000. 

ECONOMIC    INCENTIVE    NECE8SART 

This  economic  incentive  is  geared  to 
help  overcome  the  fact  that  only  one  ex- 
ploratory weU  in  nine  finds  any  oil.  and 
only  one  in  46  finds  a  commercially 
profitable  accumulation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  op- 
erator must  drill  10  wells  to  find  one  that 
will  produce.  Only  one  of  46  or  47  drill- 
ings will  repay  all  costs  to  the  owner. 
Those  are  things  that  should  be  thought 
through,  particularly,  as  I  shall  point  out 
later,  when  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior states  that  within  the  next  10  years 
we  are  going  to  need  5  million  more  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  than  we  are  now  pro- 
ducing. 

For  at  least  two  major  reasons,  tne 
tendency  will  be  to  find  less  rather  than 
more  productive  wells.  First,  extensive 
exploration  over  the  past  several  decades 
has  left  fewer  and  fewer  fields  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  gamble 
or  the  risk  factor  involved  in  finding  any 
production  becomes  higher  and  higher. 
Second,  the  cost  of  finding  and  develop- 
ing petroleum  is  becoming  greater  and 
greater,  not  only  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  product,  but  because  of  constantly 
rising  costs  of  labor  and  machinery. 

Only  by  providing  realistic  incentives 
can  we  hope  to  prevent  what  is  an  in- 
creasingly bad  situation  from  becoming 
an  intolerable  one  in  terms  of  the  desir- 
able levels  of  domesUc  production  and 
in  terms  of  our  long-range  need  for  pe- 
troleum reserves. 

OTHER     MINERALS     AFTECTED 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
means  of  providing  a  financial  incentive 
as  an  encouragement  to  an  active  search 
for  and  production  of  oil  and  gas  is  not 
pecuUar  to  this  mineral.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  income  realized  from  the  produc- 
tion of  almost  all  minerals  Is  similarly 
treated. 

The  only  difference  is  one  of  degree. 
Because  of  its  strategic  importance  and 
because  it  is  literally  the  fuel  on  which 
the  major  portion  of  our  economy  runs, 
petroleum  enjoys  a  sUghtly  preferred 
status  vis-a-vis  other  minerals  to  the 
amount  of  depletion  allowances  it  is 
accorded. 

I  have  offered  the  pending  amend- 
ment. No.  290,  which  would  preserve  the 
law  as  it  now  reads,  and  as  it  has  read 
for  over  40  years.  As  I  shall  try  to  ex- 
plain, my  amendment  seeks  to  avoid  a 
removal  of  proper  incentives  at  a  time 
when  the  interests  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  the  American  consumer  de- 
mand more,  not  less,  encouragement  to 
the  oil  industry  in  its  search  for  new 
reserves— both  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
13270  proposes  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  as  it  affects  petroleum  fr<Hn 
271/2  to  23  percent.  Over  the  strenuous 
objections  of  its  distinguished  chairman, 
my  colleague.  Senator  Russell  Long,  the 


Although  my  amendment  merely  seeks 
to  preserve  the  present  status  of  the  law 
as  it  applies  to  petroleum.  I  hope  to  sup- 
port and  to  vote  for  similar  amendments 
which  seek  to  preserve  proper  incentives 
for  the  continued  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  other  minerals  upon  which  this 
country's  economic  and  strategic  posture 
depends. 

LIBERALS  VERSUS  CONSERVATIVES:   A  FALSE  I88TJE 

Unfortunately,  this  issue,  like  mMiy 
others,  has  become  in  the  minds  of  too 
many  Senators,  a  proper  battieground  on 
which  to  wage  the  fight  of  liberal  versus 
conservative. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 5  quotes  a  staff  aide  of  one  of  my 
colleagues  who  wants  the  depletion  al- 
lowance substantially  reduced: 

The  oil  industry  no  longer  has  Bob  Kerr, 
Sam  Baybum  and  Lyndon  Johnson  In  Wash- 
ington to  help  It.  The  Senate  Uberals  are 
Itching  to  get  the  oU  industry  this  year. 

It  is  not  put  in  terms  of  facts  and 
figures,  or  of  long-range  consequences  on 
Joe  Taxpayer  and  to  the  econcwny  as  a 
whole.  It  is  not  put  in  terms  of  its  effects 
on  the  balance  of  payments  or  of  theim- 
pact  it  might  have  on  the  strength  of 
the  doUar.  It  is  put  in  terms  of  who  will 
"get"  whwn. 

In  recent  years.  I  have  seen  this  un- 
healthy factor  cloud  the  minds  of  law- 
makers in  such  a  way  that  they  either 
consciously  refuse  to  consider,  or  sub- 
consciously are  unable  to  weigh  the  real, 
the  truly  pertinent  factors  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

Rather  than  decide  an  issue  on  its 
merits,  too  many  of  us  tend  to  fall  into 
Une  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  con- 
troversy by  reason  of  the  "Liberal"  or 
"Conservative"  labels  which  have  been 
ascribed  by  the  press,  by  the  poUtical 
parties  or  by  an  endless  number  of  pres- 
'sure  groups  and  influence  peddlers. 

It  becomes  a  poUtical  sin  for  a  "Ub- 
eral"  Senator  to  vote  the  "conservative 
line  on  any  major  issue.  Similarly,  the 
conservative  lawmaker  is  bound  by  in- 
fluences of  image  and  pressure  pohtics 
to  avoid  voting  "Uberal"  on  issues  once 
that  position  has  been  so  classified. 

In  too  many  instances— and  I  myself 
am  certainly  not  guiltiess— we  become  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  entanglements  of  a 
particular  poUtical  philoswhy,  or  some- 
times a  pseudo-philosophy,  that  we  view 
proponents  of  the  other  point  of  view 
with  a  vicious  sort  of  contempt.  This  is 
an  attitude  not  born  of  an  honest  differ- 
ence in  interpretation  of  the  same  basic 
facts  Rather,  it  is  bom  of  an  increasing 
inablUty  to  talk  caUnly  in  terms  of  facts, 
or  even  to  agree  on  what  the  facts  are 
that  should  be   considereu   and   Inter- 

V'reied.  .  ..  ^     »« 

The  result  is  a  narrow-mmded  atti- 
tude which  causes  us  either  consciously 
or  subconsciously  to  view  any  member 
pleading  his  case  under  the  opposing 
banner  as  a  heretic,  a  bigot,  a  Commu- 
nist, a  dunce,  or  a  nobody.  Certainly,  we 
say  to  ourselves,  there  is  no  need  to  Usten 
to  the  arguments  of  that  other  fellow.  If 


fabrication;  his  motives  must  surdy  be 
dangerous. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  none  of  us 
are  free  of  guUt  in  this  regard.  I  certainly 
am  not.  May  I  point  out.  however,  as  my 
coUeagues  well  know,  I  have  on  several 
issues  become  a  maverick  to  my  generally 
conservative  philosoi^y  when  my  obser- 
vations have  shown  me  that  that  point 
of  view  would  result  in  a  vote  out  of  step 
with  the  best  interests  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  of  the  country,  and  in  contra- 
diction of  the  facts.  EssentiaUy,  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  I  am  looking  for  today ; 
a  handful  of  colleagues  who.  for  good 
and  sound  reasons.  wUl  become  maver- 
icks^TO-the  "liberal"  strings  which  bind 
them  to  a  false  cause— or  who  at  least 
wUl  not  take  part  in  a  movement  whose 
cause  has  been  proven  erroneous. 

Some  elements  of  the  press  and  most 
active  proponents  of  a  reduction  in  the 
depletion  aUowance  have  created  the 
image  that  this  is  a  "'liberal"  cause  and 
that  it  is  a  progressive,  constructive,  and 
equitable  thing  to  do.  Since  big  bu^- 
nesses  and  big  taxpayers  appear  to  be  the 
ones  who  wUl  be  immediately  hurt,  the 
bUl  is  viewed  as  a  good  way  to  undercut 
the  conservatives 


my  coueaguc,  ociu*i«i  *„„»o,=.--  ""^[r'tVr^     he  Is  not  in  my  philosophical  "camp"  on 
committee  also  recommended  reducti(mi*e  is  noi  in  f;^  i'^^;°^^ ^.,„i„  „o«. 

in  the  percentage  depletion  aUowancer  thl 


Of  most  if  not  all  other  minerals. 


this  issue,  his  arguments  certainly  can- 
not bear  much  logic:  his  "facts"  must  be 


DANCEBODS    CONSEQUENCES    IGNORED 

The  effort  to  reduce  the  depletion  al- 
lowance has  becwne  a  "sock  it  to  the 
rich"  movement  and  too  few  of  the  pro- 
ponents seem  wUUng— much  less  anx- 
ious—to consider  the  possibUity  that  the 
long-range  effects  of  their  holy  crusade 
might  be  to  "sock  it  to  aU  of  us"— the 
middle  class,  the  poor,  the  economy  as  a 

whole.  ,  ,w.u*^ 

They  seem  to  ignore  the  possibUity 
that  in  their  overzealous  efforts  to  slay 
the  dragon,  they  might  be  trampling  to 
death  the  damsel  in  distress-Uiat  is.  the 
American  consumer. 

A  handful  of  examples  have  been  cltea 
which  describe  miUionaires  who.  partly 
by  reason  of  the  depletion  aUowance, 
pay  Uttie  or  no  Federal  Uicome  tiuc^ 
These  are  the  dragons  who  must  be 
slain.  . . 

On  the  other  hand.  litUe  or  no  atten- 
tion is  accorded  the  long  list  of  repug- 
nant consequences  which  might  result 
from  a  substantial  limitation  of  the  in- 
centives which  provided  the  oU  and  gas 
indStry  in  toe  form  of  the  depletion 
allowance.  .    ^    .     „ 

Of  course,  no  major  economic  decision, 
or  its  repercussions  take  Pjff  »"^  * 
vacuum.  Since  toere  are  bound  to  be  ef- 
fects of  some  sort  to  an  «»n«>?Vyr^*J 
is  geared  to  rules  of  supply  and  demand, 
we  should  ask  ourselves  a  basic  question: 
Of  what  benefits  and  of  what  elements 
of  security  wUl  we  be  depriving  our- 
selves—as consumers— by  claUning  for 
ourselves— as  a  government— those  dol- 
lars which  are  now  being  given  the 
oU  industry  m  economic  tocentives  via 
the  depletion  aUowance? 

At  the  risk  of  offending  some  of  our 
more  modem  thinkers  and  avant  garde 
economists,  I  contend  that  "le  basic  rule 
stiU  prevaUs  which  says  that.  You  dont 
get  notiiin'  for  nothin'."  Let  me  put  the 
fundamental  question  anotoer  way: 
What  price  and  what  consequences  are 
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we  going  to  pay  for  trading  away  to  the 
UJ3.  Treasury  a  crucial  economic  Incen- 
tive of  our  most  strategic  industry  In  or- 
der to  "kill  a  few  dragons"  and  to  In- 
crease our  tax  take  by  a  small  fraction 
of  1  percent  per  year? 

The  exchange  cannot  be  made  without 
consequences.  It  will  either  result  in  a 
specific  benefit  to  the  Nation  or  it  will 
backfire  and  damage  the  Nation.  We 
had,  therefore,  better  look  to  the  rules 
of  cause  and  effect,  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, of  action  and  reaction  to  make 
certain  what  benefits — or  injuries — this 
major  change  in  economic  policy  might 
bring. 

In  this  case,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  de- 
pletion allowance  from  27 '72  percent  to 
23.  20.  17,  or  some  other  figure,  would 
represent  a  very  large  relative  alteration 
In  the  economics  of  the  industry  in 
question. 

Reduction  of  the  tax  incentive  of  any 
industry  by  as  much  as  20,  30,  or  even 
45  percent,  as  one  Senator  proposes,  is 
bound  to  have  tremendous  repercussions, 
not  only  within  the  industry  but  across 
the  wfiole  Nation — particularly  in  the 
case  of  ah  industry  whose  impact  is  so 
great  on  the  overall  economy. 

How  will  such  a  change  affect  the  con- 
suming public?  Do  not  the  proponents 
of  drastic  change  have  the  specific  and 
positive  burden  of  proof  that  the  change 
will  not  harm  the  public?  In  this  case 
how  will  it  affect  the  average  wage 
earner,  the  average  farmer,  the  average 
commuter,  the  average  traveler,  who  has 
to  buy  gasoline  for  his  automobile  two 
or  three  times  a  week? 

The  $400  to  $500  million  tax  expected 
to  be  realized  by  the  reduction  from 
27 '/2  to  20  percent — or  a  lesser  amount  to 
be  realized  from  a  lesser  reduction — may 
prove  to  be  an  outrageously  expensive 
tax  to  collect  if  its  impact,  both  domes- 
tically and  internationally  ends  up  cost- 
ing the  American  consumer  and  the 
overall  economy  several  times  that 
amount  in  terms  of  unwanted  and  even 
disastrous  economic  consequences. 

AMERICA'S     DEPENDENCE     ON     PETROLEUM 

It  should  be  realized  that  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  one  of  the  most  crucial  of 
Industries.  The  petroleum  industry  in 
one  form  or  another  is  closer  to  the 
American  public  than  any  other. 

Petroleum,  natural  gas  and  their  by- 
products are  today  and  will  remain  for 
many  years  our  primary  fuel  because 
of  their  relative  low-cost  and  their  great 
convenience,  as  compared  to  other  fuels. 
Petroleum  and  its  by  products  now  pro- 
vide three-fourths  of  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  this  country. 

This  percentage  has  been  increasing 
rather  than  decreasing.  It  was  only  64 
percent  15  years  ago.  Now  it  is  75  per- 
cent. 

American  industry  relies  very  heavily 
on  petroleum  as  a  direct  source  of  power. 

Nine  out  of  10  American  households 
are  heated  by  oil  or  gas,  or  by  electricity 
generated  from  oil  or  gas. 

Commercial  transportation  is  fueled 
almost  totally  by  the  petroleum  industry. 

A  considerable  amount  of  our  electric 


power,  about  30  percent  Is  generated  by 
oil  or  gas. 

Almost  all  American  workers  go  to 
work  In  vehicles  which  are  powered  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  oil — 82  percent  of 
them  in  private  cars. 

These  statistics  are  cited  in  an  effort  to 
impress  upon  consumer-oriented  Sena- 
tors the  fact  that  they  should  pay  closer 
attention  to  the  consumer  impact  of  what 
they  propose  to  do. 

It  is  my  contention  that  some  of  my 
liberal  colleagues  have  blinded  them- 
selves to  the  woeful  consequences  which 
might,  and  possibly  will,  befall  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  as  a  result  of  disrupting 
the  economic  incentives  by  which  the  oil 
industry  is  able  to  supply  on  a  reason- 
able basis  vast  amounts  of  a  vital  prod- 
uct at  a  reasonable  price  without  undue 
reliance  on  foreign  sources. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  notice  that  I 
have  mentioned  at  least  three  essential 
elements  of  the  valuable  service  for 
which  we  are  paying  as  a  nation  when 
we  provide  the  incentives  contained  in 
the  depletion  allowance.  The  industry 
must  supply  this  admittedly  vital,  essen- 
tial product  In  vast  amounts,  at  low 
cost,  mainly  from  domestic  sources. 

If  any  one  of  these  three  factors  is 
disrupted  or  denied,  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  American  economy  will 
suffer  greatly,  either  from  lack  of  energy, 
from  excessive  and  Inflationary  costs, 
from  the  unreliability  of  foreign  sources 
in  times  of  crisis,  or  from  the  effects  of 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

What  if,  as  a  result  of  the  drastically 
altered  tax  structure  which  some  Sena- 
tors propose,  the  farmer,  the  working- 
man,  the  white  collar  commuter,  the 
countless  niunbers  of  industrial  users,  the 
maritime  industry,  and  everyone  else 
ends  up  paying  3  or  4  or  5  cents  more 
per  gallon  for  gasoline  and  for  dlesel 
fuel?  Then  they,  the  proponents,  will 
have  done  a  great  disservice  to  the  very 
people  in  whose  best  interests  they  are 
pretending  to  act. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

What  if,  as  a  result  of  prejudicial  at- 
titudes and  of  that  powerful  urge  to  vote 
in  terms  of  labels  and  images  rather  than 
facts,  the  Senate  fails  to  devote  proper 
attention  to  the  long-range  question  of 
balance  of  payments?  If  the  domestic  in- 
dustry loses  its  incentive  and  thus  its 
ability  to  keep  domestic  production  at  a 
high  level  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  ob- 
viously we  will  have  to  turn  to  Imports. 

Greatly  expanded  Imports  will  mean  a 
further  imbalance  on  our  trade  posture 
and,  eventually,  a  further  disruption  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  All  of  this  bodes 
great  danger  to  the  American  laboring 
man,  the  American  businessman,  the 
American  consumer  and  to  the  whole 
competitive  posture  of  our  economy  in 
years  to  come. 

Even  now  we  are  importing  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  petroleum  products  a 
year  and  the  trend,  unfortunately,  is  to- 
ward higher  levels — at  the  expense  of  a 
healthy  balance-of-pajrments  posture. 

Again  the  proponents,  In  the  name  of 
justice  and  equity  and  tax  reform,  will 
have  brought  havoc  upon  the  people  and 


the  economy  in  whose  behalf  they  are — 
in  good  faith,  I  am  sure — pretending  to 
act. 

BURDEN    or  PROOF 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  those 
few  Senators  who  actively  propose  this 
change  in  the  law  bear  toward  the  rest 
of  us  a  most  serious  burden  of  proof  that 
this  change  will  not  result  in  any  such 
destructive  effects  on  the  consumer  or 
the  economy,  or  both. 

If  such  a  burden  of  proof  does  not 
properly  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
proponents  of  a  reduction  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance,  they  have 
not  yet  made  a  credible  attempt  to 
support  it  with  convincing  facts  and 
figures. 

Where  are  the  economic  studies  from 
objective  sources  which  offer  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  proposed  change  will 
not  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
smner  for  gasoline,  for  heating  oil,  for 
natural  gas? 

Where  are  the  economic  studies  which 
assure  the  Senator  who  is  not  an  expert 
on  this  subject  that  the  economy  and 
the  dollar  could  stand  the  balance-of- 
payments  impact  of  vastly  increased  im- 
ports which  would  be  necessary  if  de- 
creased domestic  supplies  threatened  to 
drive  consxmier  prices  up? 

Where  are  the  statistical  studies 
which  tell  that  the  status  of  domestic 
exploration,  production  and  reserves  are 
on  a  favorable  trend  vis-a-vis  consump- 
tion estimates  for  the  next  decade  or 
two? 

Where  are  the  engineering  studies 
which  indicate  that  we  can  pipe  in  nat- 
ural gas  from  South  America  or  from 
the  Middle  East  when  our  own  reserves 
shrink  to  the  point  where  it  is  either 
imavailable  to  homeowners  or  is  far 
more  expensive  to  them  than  it  is  today? 

Where  are  the  financial  studies  which 
assure  us  that  capital  investment  will 
not  flee  the  petroleum  industry  in  search 
of  a  better  return,  thereby  depriving  this 
vital  industry  of  the  $70  billion  in  capi- 
tal investments  it  is  expected  to  require 
during  the  next  decade  to  keep  pace  with 
consumer  demands? 

Where  are  the  evidences  of  an  inter- 
national climate  that  is  predictable 
enough  and  stable  enough  to  afford  us 
a  guaranteed  source  of  supply  from  for- 
eign reserves? 

LACK      OP     PROOF 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  no  such 
evidence  has  been  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. No  such  assurances  can  possibly  be 
offered  because  all  the  answers  to  the 
pertinent  questions  seem  to  indicate  the 
need  for  more,  not  less,  encouragement 
to  the  industry  to  beef  up  its  postiu-e 
relative  to  the  demands  which  will  be 
made  on  it  by  the  consumer  and  by  the 
economy  in  the  years  to  come. 

If  the  oil  industry  as  a  whole  were 
booming  beyond  control,  and  if  oU  and 
gas  reserves  were  increasing  in  such  a 
way  as  to  require  no  encouragement  and 
no  incentives  to  continue  a  healthy 
growth,  those  who  seek  a  reduction  in 
the  depletion  allowance  might  have  a 
valid  point  in  suggesting  a  reduction  in 
the  depletion  allowance. 


DANCCROtTS  TRENDS   OF  THE    1960'B 

However,  statistics  of  the  Induf^jy,,*^: 
dlcate  otherwise.  For  Instance,  although 
?he  industry  completed  an  aU-tlme  Wgh 
of  58.000  weUs  in  1956,  it  completed  about 
Snly  half  that  many,  31,000.  last  yw^r 

Sough    this    ^'^''^^^'^f'^I'. 
tends  to  show  the  picture  In  a  paroc 
Sarly  gloomy  light  as  far  as  new  <»m- 
Sons  is  concerned,  I  have  made  it  to 
Srder  to  impress  on  my  coUeagues  the 
seriousness  of  what  can  and  most  cer- 
Sily  will   happen  if   we   remove   the 
OTOoer  incentives  from  those  parts  of 
£2  itUum  industry  which  explore 
for    oU     If    this    startimg    trend    is 
able  to  take  place  to  spite  of  the  mcen- 
ttves  offered,  what  further  backsUde  can 
we  exS:t  to  occur  when  these  mcen- 
tlves  are  removed? 

More  realistically,  perhaps  we  shoiUd 
compare  total  well  completions  for  the 
decade  of  the  1950's  tototal  well  com- 
pletions of  the  1960's.  we  SM  that  it  is 
?08  494  during  the  1950's  and  only  407.- 
325  during  the  1960s.  This  repr^ents  a 
decltoe  of  about  20  percent  despite  the 
?St  that  the  search  and  discovery  ex- 
indit^es  during  this  decade  have  been 
Skater  than  durmg  the  decade  of  the 

A  highly  significant  factor  withto  these 
totll  flgiu^es  on  well  completions  is  the 
number  of  so-called  rank  wildcat  weUs 
dSed  in  an  attempt  to  find  new  fields 
This  category  does  not  ^ncude  field 
wUdcaf  wells  which  are  drilled  in  the 
victoity  of  known  fields.  These  are  dry 
holS  in  an  area  where  oU  has  already 
been  discovered. 

During  the  decade  of  the  fifties  there 
weTr71,324  such  wells  drilled,  and  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  sixties  that  figure 
slipped  to  62,150. 

Thus  we  find  a  decrease  of  about  15 
percent  in  that  Particular  kmd  of  ex- 
ploratory  activity   which  is   gear«i    to 
discovertog  brandnew  areas  of  P^duc^ 
tion     The    same    general     situation- 
sightly  worse,  in  fact-is  evident  when 
we  compare  the  combined  number  of 
Jank  and  field  wildcat  wells  completed 
dnrine     the     1950's— 108.455— to    those 
Sleted  in  the  lOeO's-Ol  925-the  lat- 
terfigure  includmg  a  recent  estimate  for 
1969  Here  we  find  a  decrease  in  comple- 
tions of  about  18  percent. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  Senators  would 
listen  to  these  facts.  There  are  now  three 
Senators  in  the  Chamber-four  Sena- 
tors, including  the  Presidmg  O^cer. 

For  the  past  9  consecutive  years,  the 
domestic  crude  oil  production  has  ex- 
ceeded additions  to  the   reserves:   and 
last   year   natural    gas   production   ex- 
ceeded additions  to  the  reserves  for  the 
S  Ume  to  our  history  In  other  words 
prior  to  last  year  annual  additions  to  our 
reserves  were  higher  than  the  annuaJ 
amounts  we  consumed,  but  now  even  gas 
fields    are    petering    out:    that   is.    tne 
amount  annually  consumed  is  greater 
than  the  amount  of  reserves  we  find 

from  year  to  year.  

This  is  a  frightening  trend  which  must 
be  reversed.  Yet  there  are  many  among 
us  who  charge  headlong  to  support  of  a 
tax  measure  which  wUl  tend  to  accen- 
tuate rather  than  to  cure  this  trend. 


CONSXJltFTION    E8TIMATM 

In  the  light  of  these  developments  imd 
as  a  result  of  an  exhaustive  study  on  the 
subject,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  called  for  stepped-up  exploratior^. 
tocreased  completions,  and  expanded  re- 
seJJSTmeet  the  projected  consump^n 
estimates  of  the  next  decade^  The  De 
partment  expects  consumption  to  in- 
crease from  the  present  13.8  miUion  bar- 
rels a  day  to  19  million  barrels  a  day  in 
1980— a  growth  factor  of  ahnost  40  per- 

*'*AJthough  these  estimates  for  1980  caU 
for  at  least  5  mUlion  additiona^  barrels 
per  day.  it  should  be  noted  that  last  year 
exLttog  wells  to  the  United  States  had 
?Se  c^Jacity  to  produce  about  3  n^^n 
more  barrels  a  day  Uian  was  actually 
oermitted  to  be  produced. 
^STother  words,  if  we  let  the  wells  go 
their  full  capacity  we  could  barely  meet 
our  present  domestic  requirements. 

In  my  optoion  this  Is  not  a  secure  posi- 
tio?  to  which  to  be.  If  our  production 
capacity  does  no  better  than  to  stay  3 
mSn  barrels  a  day  ahead  of  domestic 
consumption,  we  will  soon  not  be  able  to 
meet  our  domestic  needs  from  domestic 
production-even  to  a  tune  of  cnsis.  It 
^  obvious  ttiat  if  the  industry  does  not 
expand  upon  that  capacity,  we  wiU  have 
to  rely  on  massive  imports  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

In  effect,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior says  that  the  oU  industry  needs  to 
discover  about  70  bUUon  barrels  of  new 
reserves  by  1980  ii  order  to  mamtato  a 
sSSctoi  POstiSe  of  reserves  versus 
production.  The  magnitude  of  this  as- 
signment can  be  understood  only  if  one 
slSfto  realize  that  stoce  I960  only  about 
35  billion  barrels  have  been  added  to  our 
reserves.  ._  .^ 

How  then  can  the  Congress  vote  to 
decrease  the  tax  incentive  of  the  in- 
dustry by  a  factor  of  20,  30.  or  40  per- 
cent whUe  the  administrative  branch  is 
Lltog  the  same  industry  that  it  mi^t 
find  double  the  reserves  m  the  next  lo 
years  as  it  has  been  able  to  locate  m  the 
past  10?  ..  ^„,^.. 

THE  QUESTION  OF     EQUTTT 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  if  the  petro- 
leum todustry  were  obviously  and  indis- 
pXbS  not  paying  its  fair  fare  of  texes 
Is  compared  to  oUier  American  industry, 
there  might  be  legitimate  cause  for  con- 
cern—to  the  name  of  "equity,  let  us 
say  However,  it  seems  that  the  i^tro- 
leum  industir  does,  todeed.  pay  its  fair 

cHarg 

There  are.  of  course,  several  theories 
as  to  how  the  oil  industry's  tax  burden 
should  be  compared  to  the  tax  binrden 
of  other  todustries.  Proponents  of  re- 
duction in  the  depletion  allowance  take 
fhe  narrow  and  self-servtog  view  that 
we  should  consider  only  Feder^  income 
taxes  and  only  as  a  percent  of  net  in- 

They  contend  that  other  taxes  paid  by 
the  todustry  Just  should  not  be  coimted^ 
Exactly  what  such  a  narrow,  restrictive 
notk.n  has  to  do  with  the  concept  of 
MUity  I  do  not  know.  There  axe  sev- 
SS  other  broader  means  of  drawtog 
comparisons,  which  by  their  very  nature 
are  more  "equitable." 


Under  proponents'  computations  It 
turns  out  that  the  oU  industry  pays  24 
percent  of  net  income  in  Pe<ierjJ  incoi^ 
taxes,  as  compared  to  40  percent  for  ^ 
U.S.  todustry  and  42  percent  for  all 
manufacturing  todustry.  e««»»- 

However,  as  a  staff  study  of  ttie  Senate 
Finance  Committee  shows,  the  oU  todus- 
tS^^Tburden  jumps  to  42.9  percent  of 
net  income  if  we  toclude  foreign,  sever- 
ance property,  and  production  taxes.  It 
Je^  on?  "equitable"  tiiat  these  t«es 
to  which  the  petroleum  Industry  Is  par- 
ticularly—and   often   uniquely— vulner- 
able should  be  considered  to  o«ir  com- 
parisons. If  we  do  weigh  tills  totol  tM 
load  as  a  percent  of  net  income,  the  pe- 
troleum todustry  is  paying  tajces  at  a 
rate  of  at  least  equal  to  otiier  American 
industry. 

RTTURN  ON    CAPITAL  INVESTMENT:   A  GOOD  CAGE 

The  same  result  is  apparent  if  we  con- 
sider the  oil  industry's  earnings  as  a 
percent  of  net  assets,  that  is.  as  a  per- 
?|nf  Jetum  on  tovested  capitaL  Here  we 
find  that  for  Uie  2-year  period  196\-«8 
Se  OU  industry  earned  ^^f^^^f^^'^^^ 
aU  U.S.  manufacturing  paid,  at  the  same 
level    12.8  percent.  Last  year,  eamii^ 
were  12.9  percent,  just  under  the  13^1 
olrcent  earned  by  its  capital  investinent 
S  allurTndustry.  Under  stiU  another 
method,  considering  all  taxes  other  than 
motor  fuel  and  excise  taxes,  we  find  mat 
S  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
Tv^lble   1966,  the  oil  todustry  paid  an 
JSount%ual  to  5.8  percent  of  ite  gross 
domestic    revenues,    compared    to    the 
average  of  only  4.8  percent  for  aU  man- 
Suri^g  industries,  in  1965  ttie  figures 
^et 4fircent  for  oil  to  4-3  per^nt  for 
all  manufactunng.  In  1964  if  was  5.4 
nercent  to  4.6  percent,  again  indicating 
a  Ser  tax  b^lrden  upon  the  petroleum 

'""Sf^Mr.  President,  we  find  that  under 
four  of  the  five  metiiods  logicaUy  posj- 
ble  the  oU  todustry  endures  a  tax  burden 
Sui  to  or  heavier  than  the  average  for 
all  U.S.  manufacturers.  The  one  metiiod 
which  does  not  show  that  result  is  the 
na^ow  overly  restrictive  and  tota^l^.  to- 

SJa  F=5  iSJ^nHaxttiflyr ; 

depletion  aUowance  speak  m  ^rms  of 
tax  'Jequity,"  which  implies  a  weighing 
S  tfc  broadest  possible  economic  ^n- 
siderations  as  a  means  of  coming  up  with 
a  fair  result.  I  certainly  do  not  see  ttos 
Element  in  proponents'  arbitrary  plan  to 
weSh  only  one  type  of  taxation  against 
onl?  the  net  part  of  the  oil  industry's 
income. 

NEED    FOR    MORE    INCENTIVE.    NOT    LESS 

Earlier,  Mr.  President,  I  Pointed  out 
that  the  petroleum  industry  wiU  have  to 
find  at  least  twice  as  much  oil  duri^the 
next  decade  as  it  did  in  the  last  decade 
to  mamtato  a  satisfactory  ratio  of  re- 
2rv^  to  production  The  trends  mweU 
drillings,  well  completions,  addition,  ^o 
rServIs  aU  seem  to  indicate  that  the  in- 
dS  needs  more,  not  less  ^onomlc 
tocentives  to  accompbsh  this  feat. 

Mr.  President,  the  overtones  and  the 
consequences  of  a  reduction  to  the  deple- 
tion aUowance  run  very  deep.  I  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  support  my  amendment, 
which  would  merely  preserve  the  law  as 
It  has  existed  for  many  years  and  protect 
the  consuming  public  and  the  economy 
from  the  damaging  effects  of  denying 
the  petroleum  Industry  the  incentives  to 
do  its  Job  properly. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
if  the  House  action  Is  followed — that  is, 
if  we  change  the  figure  from  21  Vz  percent 
to  20  percent — the  additional  tax  that 
would  be  paid  by  the  oil  industry  would 
amount  to  $400  million  to  $500  million. 

But  one  thing  the  proponents  of  such 
a  change  fail  to  say  is  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  spending  $4.3  billion  in  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  oil  and 
gas.  What  would  that  mean  to  labor  and 
to  the  machine  maker?  The  oil  workers 
are  paid  pretty  high  wages  all  over  the 
coimtry.  The  machines  are  also  produced 
by  workers  who  get  high  wages.  The  loss 
of  income  taxes  from  those  who  work  in 
the  petroleum  industry  and  from  those 
who  work  in  supporting  industries  which 
produce  the  necesssur  equipment  to  ex- 
plore for  oil  might  well  equal  the  $400  or 
$500  million  that  the  Government  would 
take  hr  additional  income  taxes. 
~  Lef  US  not  forget  that  our  economy 
today  is  in  bad  shape.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history  we  have  been  Importing 
more  than  we  export.  We  are  going  down 
the  scale.  If  we  have  to  embark  on  vastly 
expanded  purchases  of  foreign  oils  in 
order  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  econ- 
omy, it  will  be  a  great  blow  to  our 
posture  regarding  balance  of  payments. 

Today  we  consume  about  13.8  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Of  that  amoimt  10.8 
million  barrels  are  produced  in  our  coun- 
try. The  rest,  about  3  million  barrels,  is 
imported. 

As  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
estimated,  we  must  find  5  million  more 
barrels  per  day  for  the  next  decade. 
Wliere  are  we  going  to  get  it,  except 
from  abroad,  imless  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry is  permitted  not  only  to  continue 
to  explore  but  to  expand  its  exploratory 
activities  for  these  vital  resources  to  our 
economy?  If  we  looked  at  the  problem 
from  that  standpoint,  instead  of  trying 
to  beat  down  a  few  people  who  might  get 
by  without  paying  a  fair  share  of  taxes,  I 
think  we  would  be  able  to  debate  the 
issue  without  so  much  emotionalism.  As 
to  the  few  in  the  oil  industry  who  evade 
taxes,  the  bill  as  now  drafted  will  take 
care  of  that  situation. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  main  state- 
ment, the  depletion  allowance  cannot 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  net  Income. 
That  is  another  way  by  which  the  pro- 
ducers must  pay  taxes.  In  other  words, 
the  producer  cannot  escape  taxes  alto- 
gether. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  Senators  will 
pay  close  attention  to  what  I  have  said. 
In  the  hope  that  the  present  depletion 
allowance  can  be  maintained. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  reem- 
phasize  this  point  about  production — 
and  these  production  figures  are  for  vari- 
ous areas  throughout  the  country:  In 
the  decade  of  the  1950's,  71,324  rank 
wildcat  wells  were  drilled,  as  against 
62,150  for  the  present  decade.  The  num- 


ber dropped  15  percent.  The  niunber  of 
rank  and  file  wildcat  wells  completed 
during  the  decade  of  the  1950's  was  108,- 
455,  as  compared  to  91,000  for  the  pres- 
ent decade,  or  a  drop  of  18  percent.  Sim- 
ilarly, total  completions  slipped  about  20 
percent  from  508,494  to  407,325. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  hope  to 
meet  our  needs  unless  the  incentive  is 
there  to  stimulate  the  production  of  our 
own  oil  in  our  own  coimtry?  I  repeat, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  sustain  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  knows,  does 
he  not,  that  diu-ing  the  past  50  years, 
from  1919  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
price  of  retail  gasoline,  excluding  the  ex- 
cise taxes  that  Federal,  State  and  loc£d 
govenunents  have  levied  on  the  product, 
in  terms  of  constant  dollars,  has 
dropped  so  that  it  now  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  50  years  ago.  In  other 
words,  the  price  of  the  product,  exclud- 
ing the  excise  tax  on  gasoline  sold  at  the 
pump,  is  actually  pretty  much  the  same 
as  it  was  50  years  ago — very  nearly  the 
same — although  the  price  of  everything 
else  has  more  than  doubled. 

Now  the  price  of  gasoline  could  not 
have  been  kept  that  way  had  there  not 
been  adequate  incentives  for  someone  to 
go  out  and  find  the  gas  and  oil  and  de- 
velop it  so  that  it  would  be  available  to 
all. 

I  should  also  like  to  direct  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  study  available  to  me — I  have  it  here — 
made  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  of 
28  oil  companies  with  a  combined  gross 
income  of  $60,311,000,000  which  shows 
that  after  they  get  through  paying  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, their  total  tax  bill  is  $14,250,- 
000,000. 

Then  when  one  sees  how  much  the 
shareholders  have  left  after  they  have 
paid  their  taxes,  it  is  $1,870,000,000.  So, 
on  gross  revenue,  these  companies  are 
only  making  about  3  cents  on  the  dollar 
for  the  benefit  of  their  shareholders. 
They  are  paying  out  in  taxes  almost  $10 
for  every  dollar  that  the  shareholders  are 
permitted  to  keep.  In  the  last  analysis,  a 
company  has  not  made  money  just  be- 
cause it  shows  a  figure  on  its  profit  and 
loss  statement.  The  money  has  not  been 
made  until  it  declares  a  dividend  to  get 
something  to  the  person  who  owns  the 
company  and  who  hopes  to  make  some 
profit  out  of  it  as  a  result  of  the  invest- 
ment. 

When  one  takes  10  times  as  much  in 
taxes  from  an  industry  as  it  permits  the 
industry  to  keep  after  taxes,  he  should 
be  very  grateful  to  that  industry  particu- 
larly when  it  has  managed  to  keep  the 
price  of  its  product  down  when  the  price 
of  everything  else  has  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  congratulate  my  senior 
colleague  on  the  very  fine  presentation 
he  has  made  here  today.  In  the  commit- 


tee, I  voted  for  the  same  position  the 
Senator  advocates  now. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  stKue  people  seek 
to  represent  the  oil  Industry  as  one  which 
is  not  paying  its  fair  share  of  taxes,  be- 
cause, as  a  practical  matter,  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  pays  more  taxes  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  by  far,  than  the  average 
manufacturing  industry.  If  we  take  into 
account  the  production  taxes  and  prop- 
erty taxes  that  this  industry  pays,  and 
make  the  same  allowance  for  other  In- 
dustries, it  works  out  that  the  oil  ahd  gas 
industry,  pays  in  production  taxes.  State, 
and  local  taxes,  and  Federal  income 
taxes,  all  taken  together,  more  than  the 
average  for  all  manufacturing  industries. 
If  you  add  the  burden  that  the  product 
must  carry — that  is.  the  excise  tax  on 
the  product  sold  at  the  pump — then  the 
total  burden  borne  by  this  industry  is 
even  more  substantial.  Although  some 
may  wish  to  discount  that  factor  I  do  not 
think  that  industries  in  other  States 
would  be  willing  to  bear  the  same  type  of 
excise  tax  that  this  industry  bears  in 
Louisiana,  where  there  is  a  tax  of  roughly 
9  percent  of  value  on  production  as  well 
as  a  rather  high  excise  tax  on  the  product 
sold  at  the  pump.  No  one  in  the  electrical 
business  or  the  heavy  machine  tool  in- 
dustry, or  any  other  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, wants  to  carry  that  kind  of  a  tax 
burden  on  his  production,  which  amounts 
to  about  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
product. 

So,  if  one  considers  the  excise  tax 
burden  on  the  product  in  addition  to  the 
other  taxes,  he  finds  that  gasoline  car- 
ries a  heavier  tax  burden — which  the 
manufacturers  must  add  to  the  cost  of 
their  product  and  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sumer if  they  are  to  make  a  profit — than 
that  borne  by  any  other  products  except 
tobacco  and  alcohol.  With  regard  to  both 
of  those  products,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  a  health  or  a  moral  considera- 
tion which  does  not  exist  with  regard  to 
oil  and  gas  products,  which  are  some- 
thing we  must  have  in  order  to  continue 
to  exist  as  a  nation.  It  is  something  we 
have  to  have  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the 
other  blessings  of  this  great  country  of 
om^. 

So  here  is  an  essential  commodity,  one 
required  for  our  national  survival,  one 
of  our  most  important  strategic  com- 
modities— in  many  respects  the  most 
important — something  that  is  a  neces- 
sity. The  price  increase  of  it  over  the 
last  50  years  has  been  kept  to  one-half 
the  average  price  increase  on  all  other 
commodities  in  terms  of  constant  dollars. 
In  other  words.  It  is  selling  today  for 
half  the  price  it  was  selling  for  50  years 
ago,  not  counting  the  excise  tax  added 
to  the  product  since  that  time,  so  that, 
on  balance,  as  the  Senator  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  real  case  for  fur- 
ther increasing  the  tax  on  this  product 
or  this  industry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  bothers  me 
more  than  anything  else,  I  must  say  to 
my  colleague,  is  this  estimate  that  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
We  are  now  consuming  about  14  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day,  Eind  3  million  bar- 
rels of  that  come  from  abroad.  The  esti- 


mate for  1980  is  19  million  barrels  a  day 
There  is  a  difference  there  of  5  million 
barrels.  Where  will  that  oU  come  from, 
unless  we  produce  it  here  or  buy  it 
abroad?  That  is  what  I  am  bothered 
about.  M  we  have  to  purchase  5  million 
additional  barrels  of  oU  per  day  m  the 
future  to  take  care  of  our  requu:ements, 
ust  imagine  the  effect  that  w^lj  ^a^f  o"i 
our  balance  of  payments  and  the  latoor 
situation  here  in  our  own  <^^^-^^ 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  if  the  Ho^ 
figures  are  accepted,  the  additional  twc 
realized  by  the  Government  will  be  be- 
tween $400   miUion  and  $500  miUion, 
and.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the  amount 
of  money  spent  to  develop  more  oil  fields 
and  conduct  the  necessary  research  for 
them,  to  the  companies,  is  in  excess  of 
S4  billion  a  year.  I  contend  that  the  m- 
come  tax  to  be  derived  from  that  ex- 
penditure balances  off  the  $400  milhon 
or  $500  million  that  we  can  hope  to  gain 
by  cutting  back  the  allowance  from  27.5 
percent  to  20  percent.  I  say  it  is  just 
shortsightedness.  We  do  not  want  to  In- 
come dependent  on  foreign  oU.  if  we  can 

*Mr.  ix)LE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?        .,   ,  ,^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr   DOLE.  While  I  concur  generally 
in  wliat  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  lias 
Sid.  I  would  pomt  out  that  Kansas  IS 
also  a  great  oU-producing  State.  I  be- 
tSJe  most  of  those  in  the  oil  industry 
reaUze  that  if  we  are  gomg  to  have  tax 
reform,  it  wiU  be  painful  to  those  who  axe 
reformed.  I  beUeve  most  of  those  in  the 
oil  industry  in  my  State  would  probaWy 
agree,   though   reluctantly,   that   some 
change  in  the  depletion  aUowance  will 
occur  before  this  bill  is  finally  enacted. 

I  would  guess,  if  we  look  at  the  entire 
tax  reform  package  realistically,  there 
Tre  other  provisions  in  the  Senate  version 
and  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill  which 
are  more  damaging  to  the  oU  mdustry 
than  raising  or  lowering  *^5,,  ^!P^^h°" 
aUowance.  I  am  certain  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  aware  of  that. 

There  is  one  specific  provision  that 
adds  an  additional  tax  on  intangible 
driUing  costs,  which  is  much  more  harm- 
ful to  the  oU  industry,  or  at  least  I  am 
so  informed,  than  would  be  keeping  the 
depletion  aUowance  at  23  percent    In 
fact  if  there  were  some  assurance  that 
wTcould  keep  the  Senate  bUl  at  23  per- 
cent on  the  depletion  allowance    and 
strike  out  the  5-percent  additional  tax  on 
special  tax  privUeges.  which  includes  the 
depletion  aUowance.  I  thmk  most  people 
in  the  oU  industry.  whUe  they  would  not 
be  satisfied,  would  accept  what  we  did. 
I  hope  we  can  also  proceed  to  look  at 
some  of  the  other  provisions  in  the  biU 
where  we  might  obtain  some  rehef. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  WeU,  I  expect  to,  and 
of  course  I  have,  but  we  are  dealing  now 
with  the  27.5  percent  depletion.  As  i 
have  stated.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained, for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Mr  DOLE.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
conservative  or  liberal  Issue.  I  tWnk  it  de- 
pends on  where  you  live  In  America. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  agree  that  It  Is  not 
a  liberal  or  a  conservative  Issue.  I  regret 


deeply  that  the  press  and  some  of  the 
acUvlst  proponents  of  a  reduction  in  the 
aUowance  have  attempted  to  maJte  it  so^ 
This  has  been  dwie.  I  suppose,  to  make 
it  inltiaUy  impossible  for  a  Senator  who 
wnsld^hlmself  a  "liberal"  to  support 
my  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  it  is  a  false  issue.  But. 
as  I  have  stated,  whether  we  are  con- 
sidering a  State  that  d«jes  not  Produce 
oU  or  gas.  or  one  that  do^.  either  the 
consumer  of  oU  and  gas  wUl  suffer  by 
having  to  pay  higher  prices  or  the  whole 
economy  wUl  suffer  by  having  to  depend 
on  foreign  imports.  That  is  one  thing 
that  we  must  take  into  consideratiMi. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Louisiana.  ,^    .j     *    .^n 

Mr    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wm 

the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  20 

minutes?                      _  ,  ^    ,,^ 
Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  irom  Wis- 
consin.                                   . .     .   _    .„_ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  EUender 
amendment.  This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex  tax   bUls   the  Congress   has  ever 
drafted.  There  is  no  question  that  much 
of  it  is  not  understood.  It  is  not  under- 
stood by  many  of  the  tax  experts.  It  is 
not  understood  fuUy  even  by  weU-in- 
formed  Members  of  Congress.  It  is  not 
understood  by  economic  experts  and  it 
is  certainly  not  widely  understood  by  the 
mUlions  of  American  citizens  who  com- 
prise the  general  pubUc.  , 

But  there  is  one  section  of  this  bUl 
that  the  general  taxpaying  pubUc  does 
understand,  and  understand  weU. 

If  we  should  ask  the  first  hundred  peo- 
ple we  met  on  the  street  in  downtown 
MUwaukee  or  WUmington,  Del.,  or  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  or  even  in  New  Orleans,  to 
name  the  most  notorious  loophole— the 
least  justifiable  loophole  in  our  tax  law. 
85  to  90  would  promptiy  say:  the  oU  de- 
pletion allowance. 

The  27 ''2 -percent  oU  depletion  aUow- 
ance—righUy  or  wrongly,  fairly  or  un- 
fairly, has  become  a  symbol  of  privilege 
and  inequity  in  our  tax  laws. 

Even  the  magazine  recognized  as 
spokesman  for  big  business,  Fortune,  has 
caUed  it  the  most  notorious  loophole  in 
our  tax  laws. 

Now.  of  course,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  equity  or  inequity  of 
this  provision  and  that  is  what  this  de- 
bate is  aU  about. 

But  no  one  can  gainsay  that  this  single 
provision  has  becMne  the  heart  of  the 
controversy— the  living,  breathing  sym- 
bol of  the  need  for  tax  reform  for  a  great 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  if  this  body 
should  pass  the  EUender  amendment.  II 
we  should  knock  out  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's reduction  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, this  biU  would  be  considered  a 
mockery,  and  I  mean  Just  that^mock- 
ery— a  hypocritical,  meaningless  mock- 
ery by  most  Americans. 

I  can  hear  it  now  in  Union  HaUs.  to 
Klwanis  meetings,  at  women's  clubs, 
party  raUies.  anywhere  a  Senator  meets 
his  constituents— Uie  cry- if  we  should 
psiss  this  amendment: 


"What  do  you  mean  a  tax  reform 
biU'  Did  you  Senators  not  keep  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  right  up  there  at 
271/2  percent?" 

My  point  is  not  simply  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  would  be  an 
inequitable  act  My  potot  is  whether 
you  may  think  the  amendment  is  right 
or  wrong.  The  American  people  wiU  not 
agree  that  we  have  passed  a  tax  reform 
bUl  if  we  refuse  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance.  They  would  beUeve  that  this 
biU  is  a  phony,  a  fake,  a  pretense. 

And  Mr.  President,  why  should  th«r 
not  beUeve  exactly  that?  After  aU  what 
is  the  taxpayers'  revolt? 

It  was  a  reaction  that  began  after 
Treasury  Secretary  Joe  Barr— who  had 
only  about  20  days  to  office— appeared 
before  our  Jotot  Economic  Committee 
last  January  and  told  us  that  there  were 
Americans  with  immense  tocomes,  to- 
comes  over  a  miUion  doUars  a  year,  who 
paid  no  mcome  taxes. 

Secretary  Barr  documented  that 
charge.  It  shocked  the  American  peo- 
ple. Our  taxpayers  are  recognized  as  the 
most  honest  to  the  world,  and  they  are 
hit  with  what  is  close  to  the  stiffest  to- 
come  tax  in  the  world. 

They  pay  it  because  they  know  this 
is  the  price  of  a  free  country.  They  pay 
it  because  they  beUeve  everyone  who 
earns  a  significant  tocome  must  share 
in  the  support  of  this  country.  They  pay 
it  because  they  generally  beUeve  to  the 
prtociple  of  abUity-to-pay. 

So  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that 
when  they  see  others  not  paying,  they 
are  enraged. 

Mr.  President,  consider  that  the  EUen- 
der amendment,  by  pushing  the  deple- 
tion aUowance  back  up  to  27.5  percent, 
would  reduce  the  revenues  provided  to 
the  bUl  by  $175  mUUon.  That  is  $175  mU- 
lion  less  tax  reUef  or  $175  mUlion  less  for 
education  or  for  health. 

Consider  that  the  lowest  tax  bracket 
for  todividuals  who  earn  a  mere  $600  a 
year  in  taxable  tocome  Is  14  percent.  Yet. 
the  largest  oU  companies  with  earnings 
in  the  biUions  of  dollars  a  year  paid  an 
average  of  7.7  percent  to  1968  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  about  half  the  tocome 
tax  rate  of  the  man  struggUng  at  the 
poverty  level. 

Mr  President  that  is  a  disgrace.  We 
have  heard  aU  the  rhetoric  about  how 
important  the  oU  todustry  is  to  the 
United  States  and  how  vital  it  is  to  our 
national  security.  Yet.  when  the  facts  are 
examtoed  we  find  that  our  present  tox 
handouts  to  the  oil  mdustry  are  probably 
the  most  inefficient  way  to  encourage  this 
new  exploration  and  development  we  are 
supposedly  trying  to  encourage. 

Mr  President,  I  wiU  go  toto  that  a  bit 
in  a  few  mtoutes.  However,  I  think  it  is  a 
fundamental  answer  to  the  very  strong 
argument  made  by  the  Senators  from 
Louisiana  that  we  need  more  production 
and  need  more  oU. 

We  have  had  this  fantastic  tax  bo- 
nanza which  has  been  granted  to  the  to- 
dustry. It  was  supposed  to  encourage 
production.  That  was  its  excuse.  Every- 
one recognizes  tills  loophole  as  belr« 
notorious.  It  has  been  to  effect  stoce  1926. 
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But  what  have  been  the  production  re- 
sults of  this  bonanza?  Are  we  getting  the 
kind  of  oil  production  we  need?  No.  Why? 
Because  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  to 
do  It.  Every  expert  agrees  that  It  is  not 
the  right  way  in  which  to  secure  more 
effective  oil  exploration. 

It  Is  costing  us  now  $10  in  tax  reduc- 
tion for  every  $1  of  oil  reserves  that  have 
been  developed  because  of  the  depletion 
allowance. 

First,  our  present  tax  structure  gives 
greater  incentives  to  explore  abroad 
than  here  at  home.  If  national  security  is 
really  a  justification,  how  can  we  justify 
that  situation,  particularly  when  we 
erect  a  barrier  to  the  Importation  of  all 
this  cheap  foreign  oil  we  have  encour- 
aged our  companies  to  develop.  This  is 
probably  the  most  Ironic  anomalies  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
behest  of  a  special  interest  group.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  ordinary  taxpayer  subsi- 
dizes the  major  oil  companies  by  paying 
taxes  that  should  be  paid  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry and,  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
rather  than  let  the  consumer  have  the 
benefit  'of  this  cheap  oil  he  has  paid  for 
we  preVoit  this  oil  from  reaching  him  by 
erecting  an  import  barrier. 

Let  us  examine  the  extent  of  these  tax 
benefits  enjoyed  by  the  oil  industry.  Af- 
ter examining  the  tax  structure  of  the 
oil  industry,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
economists,  estimated  that  the  oil  indus- 
try enjoyed  an  absolute  subsidy  in  the 
form  of  tax  privileges.  It  would  be 
cheaper  he  said  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  oil  industry  to  com- 
pletely expense  all  its  costs  than  to  con- 
tinue the  present  tax  subsidies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  average  well  in  the  United 
States  costs  about  $260,000.  This  gener- 
ates the  following  tax  deductions: 

Currently     expensed     capital     ex- 
penditures      $161,160 

Depreciation   deductions 32.840 

Depletion  deductions 83,000 

Total    277.000 

In  other  words,  those  who  invest  $260,- 
000  in  an  oil  well,  get  back  $277,000  in 
tax  benefits.  That  means  even  without 
making  any  money  from  selling  the  oil, 
the  investor  is  going  to  make  $17,000  on 
his  investment  in  the  well.  Amazing?  Yes. 
Unfair?  Yes.  Unjustified?  Yes,  emphati- 
cally. 

Even  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  the  oil  industry  does  need  spe- 
cial incentives  to  explore  for  oil  and  thus 
protect  our  national  security,  the  pres- 
ent system  is  one  of  the  most  inefQcient 
means  that  could  be  devised. 

The  figure  I  gave  a  minute  ago  that 
it  cost  $10  in  tax  benefits  for  every  $1  of 
proven  oil  reserves  developed  is  from 
CONSAD,  a  report  commissioned  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  CONSAD  report  commissioned  by 
the  Treasury  Department  pointed  out 
that  oiu"  tax  laws  were  costing  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  over  $10  for  every  $1  of 
additional  reserves  of  oil  and  gas,  even 
at  the  inflated  American  price  for  oil. 
The  CONSAD  report  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Finance  Ccmunittee  was  the 
first  unbiased  economic  analysis  of  our 


oil  tax  laws.  Although  it  has  been  at- 
tacked by  the  oil  companies,  those  who 
have  a  pocketbook  interest  in  denying 
its  findings,  its  conclusions  still  remain 
unchallenged. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  justify  pay- 
ing the  oil  companies  $10  for  every  $1 
of  additional  reserves  they  discover?  We 
cannot.  How  can  we  justify  using  up  our 
expensive  domestic  oil  in  the  name  of 
national  security  when  there  is  so  much 
cheap  foreign  oil  available? 

That  is  another  argument  that  always 
puzzles  me.  The  oil  people  always  argue 
that  we  must  not  bring  the  oil  from 
abroad,  but  that  we  have  to  use  our  oil. 
Now  our  oil  is  a  limited  finite  resource.  If 
we  use  it  up,  we  deplete  our  supply.  We 
use  it  up  in  perpetuity.  How  can  we  jus- 
tify a  system  imposing  an  income  tax 
of  14  percent  on  individuals  earning  a 
mere  $600  when  oil  companies  who 
earned  over  $8  billion  in  1968  paid  less 
than  8  percent  of  their  income  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  We  caimot.  We  can- 
not. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  tax  favoritism. 
It  is  widely  known  and  widely  condemned 
as  an  unjustifiable  tax  loophole  bene- 
fiting the  very  wealthy  at  the  expense  of 
the  average  taxpayer.  A  cut  in  the  deple- 
tion rate  for  oil  and  gas  to  20  percent  is 
a  very  moderate  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's cut  in  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
to  23  percent  is  not  enough.  It  will  only 
raise  an  additional  SI 75  million  a  year 
in  revenue.  A  cut  to  20  percent,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  raise  over  $400  million 
a  year. 

But  even  a  cut  to  20  percent  in  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  is  but  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  If  just  the  largest  oil  com- 
panies with  their  gigantic  profits  paid 
the  same  percentage  of  their  income  in 
Federal  income  taxes  as  other  manu- 
facturing concerns,  43  percent,  we  would 
get  about  $3.5  billion  in  new  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  this  puts  into  perspec- 
tive the  significance  of  the  Ellender 
amendment  that  would  deny  even  this 
slight  reduction  in  the  immense  tax 
bonanza,  this  loophole,  this  giveaway 
enjoyed  by  oil. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  answer  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  who 
says  that  we  do  not  have  a  competent 
study  of  how  this  would  affect  the  ca- 
pacity of  oil  companies  to  earn  money. 
Merrill  Lynch,  the  biggest  brokerage 
concern  in  the  country,  which  certainly 
is  not  a  liberal  concern  with  an  ax  to 
grind,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance from  27'/^  percent  to  20  percent. 
They  found  that  in  the  case  of  Sohio, 
which  is  one  of  the  big  companies,  the 
reduction  in  profits  would  be  approxi- 
mately 2  percent.  Esso  and  Texaco  would 
take  a  reduction  of  3  to  4  percent.  Atlan- 
tic's earnings  would  fall  by  8  percent. 
That  is  the  firm  that  paid  almost  no  in- 
come taxes  for  5  years  recently,  al- 
though they  were  making  over  $100  mil- 
lion each  year.  Gulf's  earnings  would  go 
down  4Vi  percent,  Mobil's  iVt  percent, 
Shell  Oil's  1V2  percent,  and  so  forth. 

Less  than  1  year's  growth  of  earnings 
at  recent  rates  seems  to  be  involved  for 


each  company.  These  companies  have 
been  increasing  their  earnings  very 
sharply,  record  earnings,  each  year. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  there  is  going  to  be  any  in- 
crease in  prices  to  the  consumer  by  re- 
jecting this  amendment  and  adopting 
the  Williams  amendment.  That  depends 
entirely  on  how  we  handle  the  oil  import 
program.  At  present,  this  matter  is  being 
studied  by  the  Rules  Committee.  We  ex- 
pect recommendations  to  come  from  that 
committee,  and  the  tentative  recommen- 
dation of  that  committee  is  that  we  mod- 
ify the  oil  import  program  sharply,  with 
the  result  that  it  will  have  a  substantial 
beneficial  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of 
oil  and  gas  to  the  consumer,  regardless 
of  how  we  act  on  the  depletion  allow- 
ance today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  cutback  in  production  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  charged 
will  follow  depletion  allowance  reduc- 
tion. He  has  argued  that  if  the  Williams 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  result  in  a 
prompt  and  serious  reduction  in  produc- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  quote  not  a  dispas- 
sionate economist  but  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  oil  men,  Mr.  Emilio  G.  CoUado, 
the  executive  vice  president  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  estimated 
that  there  will  be  no  effect  whatever  in 
oil  production  by  a  20-percent  depletion 
allowance  until  1974,  and  then  the  cut- 
back wiU  be  very  small.  In  fact,  in  my 
view,  it  will  be  close  to  insignificant. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  other 
methods,  one  of  which  I  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  of  providing  a 
far  more  eflScient  way  to  encourage  oil 
production  than  to  rely  on  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  which  is  costing  the 
general  American  taxpayers  $10  for  every 
$1  of  oil  reserves  brought  in. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  indus- 
try is  not  booming,  the  fact  is  that  the 
combined  net  profit  of  the  12  largest  oil 
companies  in  1968  was  a  fraction  under 
$5  billion.  Each  of  the  12  companies  set 
new  profit  records  in  each  of  the  last 
4  years.  Think  of  that  Mr.  President. 
Is  this  an  industry  that  would  be  hurt 
by  a  slight  reduction  in  their  net  income? 
Just  4  years  ago,  the  profits  of  those  12 
companies  totaled  $3.7  billion;  so  they 
have  enjoyed  an  increase  of  $1.3  billion, 
or  33  Va  percent,  in  the  last  4  years.  I 
could  go  into  more  detail  on  that,  but  I 
think  the  argument  is  overwhelming 
that  this  is  a  booming  industry  and  is 
enjoying  enormous  profits. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  we  must  not  reduce  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  when  we  need  reserves,  I  have 
indicated  one  finding  by  CONSAD,  the 
Treasury  Department  commissioned 
study.  Let  me  point  out  the  argiiment 
given  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  its 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It 
had  this  to  say  on  the  percentage  deple- 
tion: 

Percentage  depletion  Is  a  relatively  Ineffi- 
cient method  of  encouraging  exploration  and 
the  resultant  discovery  of  new  domestic  re- 
serves of  liquid  petroleum.  This  is  in  part 
due  to  the  low  sensitivity  of  desired  reserve 


levels  to  the  price  subsidy  represented  by 
oercentage  depletion,  and  in  part  to  the  In- 
Slclency  of  the  allowance  for  this  puipoM, 
since  over  40%  of  It  paid  for  foreign  produc- 
tion and  non-operating  interests  in  domes- 
tic production. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  the  Nixon  Treas- 
ury appointed  by  President  Nixon,  who 
has'  indicated  that  he  favors  a  Wk^  de- 
pletion aUowance.  Nobody  can  argue  that 
they  are  biased  at  the  top  against  the  oil 
industry  or  against  a  tax  depletion  al- 
lowance for  the  oil  industry. 
I  quote  further: 

The  investigations  reviewed  during  the 
covirse  of  the  study  were  in  substantial  agree- 
ment that  the  current  situation  was  one  of 
economic  inefficiency,  and  that  any  changes- 
Meaning  any  reduction  in  the  depletion 
allowance — 

were  almost  certain  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
economy  In  the  long  run. 


This  Is  from  the  CONSAD  report. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Ellender 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

For  the  past  12  months  we  have  heard 
many  wonderful  speeches  in  the  Senate 
about  the  interest  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  tax  reform,  and  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
would  have  a  bill  before  the  Senate  deal- 
ing with  this  subject.  I  have  expressed 
the  hope  many  times  that  the  enthusi- 
asm for  tax  reform  would  carry  over 
until  such  time  as  we  call  the  roll.  Today 
we  are  going  to  start  voting,  and  we  will 
soon  know  to  what  extent  these  speeches 
will  develop  into  votes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out,  the  question  of  reducing  the 
depletion  allowance  is  the  number  one 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  that  will  determine  whether  or 
not  we  are  really  going  to  have  some  tax 
reform. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  27/2- 
percent  depletion  aUowance  has  been  in 
effect  for  40  years.  It  has  been  in  effect 
for  40  years,  but  I  point  out  that  40 
years  ago,  when  the  271/2 -percent  de- 
pletion rate  was  first  approved  by  Con- 
gress, the  top  rate  for  corporations  and 
individuals  was  around  15  percent.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  bigger  difference  in  the 
27  V2 -percent  depletion  rate  for  oil  or 
any  mineral  when  you  have  a  14-percent- 
age  rate  than  there  is  when  the  rates 
i-un  up  as  high  as  50  percent  on  corpo- 
rations and  as  high  as  70  or  77  percent 
under  today's  rules  for  individuals.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  one  inequity  which  needs 
to  be  dealt  with. 

The  argument  has  been  made  about 
the  billions  that  already  have  been  paid 
in  taxes  by  the  oU  industry.  I  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  made  that 
argument  to  the  fact  that  most  of  those 
so-called  billions  paid  by  the  oil  industry 
are  not  really  paid  by  the  oil  industry. 
They  represent  collections  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry as  taxes  on  the  gasoline  that  is 
sold  to  consumers  in  the  various  States. 
It  is  a  Federal  gas  tax,  and  that  tax  is 


paid  by  the  consumers  of  gas  and  oU, 
just  the  same  as  withholding  Uxes  col- 
lected by  the  oU  companies  are  actuaUy 
paid  by  their  employees. 

I  do  not  give  any  industry  credit  for 
taxes  it  collects  from  someone  else.  But 
when  we  consider  the  tax  It  pays  on  its 
own  earned  income,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  pointed  out  earlier,  the  aver- 
age rate  falls  back  to  around  8  percent, 
which  is  about  aU  they  are  paying  under 
existing  rates. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  all  Ameri- 
cans are  being  asked  to  shoulder  their 
proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  Government  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  oil  industry  to  pay  its 
proportionate  part. 

I  respect  the  oil  industry.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  respectable  industries  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  also  a  prosperous  one. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  under  the  exist- ^ 
ing  tax  structure  the  oU  industry  is  pay- 
ing its  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of 
supporting   the   Government.   Approxi- 
mately one-half— 40  percent,  at  least— 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Government 
today,  which  approaches  around  $190 
billion  goes  for  the  defense  of  the  coim- 
try.  To  the  extent  that  any  industry  or 
any  individual  has  investments,  he  owns 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  assets  of  the 
country,  whether  it  be  an  investment  m 
oU  or  wealth  of  any  other  kind.  Govern- 
ment revenues  goes  to  support  not  only 
the  lives  of  200  mUllon  people  but  also 
their  property.  BiUions  of  doUars  are  ap- 
propriated and  paid  every  year  by  the 
American  Uxpayers  to  support  and  pro- 
tect the  industries  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  oil  industry.  The  time  is  long 
past  when  the  oil  industry  should  pay  its 
proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting and  defending  our  Government, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  difference  in  approving  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender)  and  in  approving  the 
section  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
is  a  little  more  than  $400  million.  Under 
present  law  the  depreciation  allowance  is 
271/2  percent.  The  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  House  provision  would  roU 
back  the  percentage  to  20  percent.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  changed  the 
amount  to  23  percent;  however,  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  later  to  hold  the  per- 
centage to  the  20  percent,  as  proposed 
in  the  House  bill. 

We  are  now  dealing  with  the  question 
of  whether  we  shall  accept  the  House 
provision  of  20  percent  or  retain  the  27 1/2 
percent  in  the  existing  law.  a  difference 
which  amounts  to  $400  million. 

If  we  expect  to  obtain  any  tax  reform 
at  all  we  shall  have  to  start  somewhere, 
and  certainly  this  is  the  place  ito  start. 
In  my  opinion,  if  we  fail  to  reject  the 
Ellender  amendment  and  if  we  fail  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance we  might  just  as  well  teU  the 
American  people,  flatly,  that  there  wlU 
be  no  tax  reform  so  far  as  this  Congress 
is  concerned.  What  we  do  now  will  set 
the  pattern  as  to  what  will  happen  to 
many  other  so-caUed  reform  provisions 
inthebUl. 

We  csmnot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  when  we  speak  of  tax  reform  we 
are  correcting  inequities  that  some  group 


has  been  enjoying,  and  this  raises  the 
tax  for  someone.  When  we  refer  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  oil  depletion  aUowance  as 
a  tax  reform  pn^xwal  it  means  that  we 
are  raising  the  taxes  of  the  oU  industry. 
That  is  true  of  every  feature  in  the  bill. 
When  we  speak  of  reforming  the  existing 
tax  law  by  eliminating  what  some  of  us 
think  are  inequities  in  the  tax  laws  it 
means  that  we  are  taking  away  benefits 
which  this  group  or  that  group  may  have 
been  enjoying  but  which  we  do  not  think  • 
they  should  have.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
the  tax  structure  more  equitable  it  means 
an  increase  for  some  and  perhaps  a  re- 
ducticm  for  others. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  this  industry 
has  been  enjoying  special  beneflts  for  a 
long  time.  As  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Barr,  said  there  are 
aroimd  200  people  with  incomes  of  $200,- 
000  a  year  who  pay  no  income  taxes. 
Many  of  those  people  would  stiU  escape 
taxes  in  the  amendment  which  is  now  be- 
fore us. 

To  reduce  this  depletion  rate  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  wiU  not  correct 
aU  of  the  situation,  but  it  wiU  be  a  major 
step  toward  correcting  some  of  those  in- 
equities and  imposing  a  tax  on  those 
persons  who  for  many  years  have  not 
been  paying  any  taxes  whatever.  How- 
ever, if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  is  agreed 
to  and  we  retain  the  existing  law  we  shall 
not  be  closing  that  loophole  nor  shall  we 
be  placing  any  tax  on  many  of  those 
individuals  with  incomes  of  around  $1 
mUUon  a  year.  Certainly  we  cannot  al- 
low them  to  continue  paying  no  tax. 

I  hope  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  re- 
jects the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr  President,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  action  by  the  House 
committee  in  reducing  the  rate  to  20 
percent  has  the  support  of  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
In  testimony  before  our  committee  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
said  his  Department  supported  the  20- 
percent  provision  in  the  House  bUl.  I 
hope  that,  with  their  support,  we  can 
retain  the  House  provision  holding  the 
rate  to  20  percent  and  reject  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. .^       .     ..w         41 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  oU 
and  gas  industry  is  today  under  the  most 
severe  political  attack  in  its  history.  The 
double-barreled  proposals  would  take 
away  tax  incentives  and.  at  the  same 
time  force  the  domestic  industry  to  lower 
its  price  and  profit  levels  to  compete  with 
cheaply  produced  foreign  oil— much  of 
it  from  unfriendly  sources.  I  refer  here 
to  the  import  threat  because  the  ques- 
tions of  national  security  and  domestic 
self-sufficiency  are  both  dependent  on 
the  abiUty  of  the  domestic  industry  to 
maintain  an  exploration  and  develop- 
ment program  adequate  to  maintain  a 
reserve  sufficient  to  fiU  those  needs.  A 
cut  in  percentage  depletion  or  other  oil 
and  gas  tax  incentives  wlU  seriously  af- 
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feet  the  rate  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment as  will  any  substantial  increase  in 
Imports. 

The  two  issues  go  hand  in  hand  as  do 
the  discovery  and  development  of  oil  and 
gas  and  that  Is  why  I  mention  imports 
here  in  connection  with  the  oil  and  gas 
depletion  allowance. 

It  seems  Imperative  to  me  that  we  have 
a  full  realization  of  the  nature  of  this 

Very  early  in  the  development  of  our 
tax  laws  it  was  generally  recognized,  as 
it  has  been  ever  since,  that  oil  and  other 
minerals  in  the  ground  represent  a  wast- 
ing asset.  These  Eissets  can  only  be  dis- 
covered— they  cannot  be  created  or 
manufactured.  Our  entire  economy  and 
our  national  security  depend  upon  hav- 
ing available  to  us  large  and  balanced 
quantities  of  all  of  these  basic  minerals. 
Realizing  that  oil,  once  discovered,  in- 
evitably will  be  depleted,  and  that  the 
oil  taken  out  of  the  ground  cannot  be 
replaced,  it  became  an  early  cornerstone 
of  our  tax  laws  to  recognize  this  fact  and 
to  provide  the  depletion  allowance. 

In  Tecognition  of  the  capital  asset 
Qsed  'HP  in  production  of  petroleum. 
Congress  in  1926  replaced  earlier  meth- 
ods of  computing  depletion  by  establish- 
ing a  depletion  deduction  of  271/2  percent 
of  the  gross  simi  received  from  sale  of 
crude  petroleum.  In  no  case,  however, 
can  depletion  exceed  50  percent  of  net 
income  from  the  mineral  property  after 
all  expenses. 

In  applying  this  depletion  rate.  Con- 
gress intended,  among  other  things,  that 
it  approximate  the  diminution  of  the 
value  of  the  capital  assets  used  up  each 
time  a  barrel  of  oil  is  removed  from  the 
ground.  In  reality,  the  271/2  percent  rate 
today  falls  far  short  of  permitting  full 
recovery  of  the  "capital  value"  of  assets 
exhausted  through  production  of  oil. 

Now  we  are  told  that  this  basic  prin- 
ciole  of  tax  law  represents  a  "loophole" 
which  should  be  eliminated.  Elimination 
of  this  feature  of  our  tax  laws  and  of 
other  well-established  principles  affect- 
ing mineral  production  and  operation 
would  not  benefit  the  ptiblic  since  any 
additional  tax  revenues  would  almost 
certainly  be  offset  by  a  rise  in  the  cost 
of  gasoline  and  other  basic  commodities. 
Thus,  the  so-called  tax  saving  would 
simply  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and 
be  payable  by  those  who  are  perhaps  the 
least  able  to  bear  this  additional  tax 
burden:  namely,  the  average  working 
man,  the  farmer,  and  the  rancher  who 
must  operate  an  automobile,  a  pickup, 
or  a  truck  in  connection  with  his  busi- 
ness. The  problem,  however,  is  much 
more  basic  than  a  mere  shifting  of  the 
tax  burden.  Making  such  a  basic  change 
in  our  tax  laws  would  have,  I  submit,  far- 
reaching  and  serious  consequences  to  our 
Nation  and  to  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  United  States  Is  already  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil  for  21  percent  of  its 
requirements.  Domestic  pnxiucers  spent 
$44  billion  over  the  past  10  years  in  their 
efforts  to  find  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  the 
United  States. 

To  maintain  the  Nation's  current  level 
of  self-sufficiency,  the  domestic  industry 
must  spend  twice  that  amount  over  the 
next  10  years. 

But    if    punitive    tax    measures    are 


adopted,  these  capital  expenditures  will 
not  be  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
these  reserves  will  not  be  found  or  this 
measiu%  of  self-sufficiency  maintained. 
Among  all  of  the  other  consequences  of 
such  an  approach  would  be  a  crushing 
blow  to  our  already  desperate  efforts  to 
maintcdn  our  balance  of  {Ntyments  and  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  Foreign  oper- 
atl(ms  of  American  oil  companies  now 
acooimt  for  a  favorable  U.S.  balance  of 
$2  billion  a  year,  and  this  is  certainly 
something  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  in 
view  of  our  declining  world  trade 
position. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  these  considera- 
tions, it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  se- 
rlbusly  be  considering  taking  action 
which  could  quite  conceivably  seriously 
cripple  America's  most  successful  and 
important  basic  national  industry. 

With  percentage  depletion,  the  indus- 
try has  traditionally  generated  the  great 
bulk  of  its  own  capital  funds — some- 
where around  90  percent.  In  the  past  few 
years,  however,  the  squeeze  on  earnings 
and  other  cash  flow  in  relation  to  rising 
capital  requirements  has  forced  oil  com- 
IMuiles  to  go  to  other  capital  markets  for 
an  increasing  proportion  of  their  funds — 
last  year  they  went  outside  for  26  per- 
cent of  such  funds.  The  question  is  how 
long  will  the  oil  industry  be  able  to  con- 
tinue this  borrowing. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  recent 
discovery  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
which  will  do  much  to  shore  up  potential 
reserves  of  the  United  States,  but  already 
some  $7.5  billion  has  been  spent  to  find 
these  existing  oil  reserves.  This  does  not 
take  into  account  the  recent  State  lease 
sale  in  Alaska  just  for  the  right  to  ex- 
plore. Oil  companies  paid  more  than  $900 
million  for  that  privilege. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  North 
Slope  discovery,  as  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Gravel)  knows,  is  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  North  Slope  would  never  have 
been  explored  without  the  assistance  of 
tax  incentives  prevalent  to  the  U.S.  tax 
structure.  It  is  going  to  take  billions  of 
dollars  to  develop  the  North  Slope  and 
to  move  the  oil  to  markets  and  most  of 
that  money  has  to  come  from  oil  com- 
pany earnings.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  every  10  billion  barrels  of  oil 
that  may  be  discovered  on  the  North 
Slope  or  anywhere  else  represents  only 
about  2  years  demand  in  the  U^iited 
States.  This  means  we  have  to  find  a  lot 
more  oil  in  the  North  Slope  and  in  a  good 
many  other  places  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  degree  of  dependence  on  other 
countries  for  our  prime  source  of  energy. 

By  1980  the  United  States  will  need 
some  270  bUlion  gallons  of  oil  per  year. 
This  is  70  billion  gallons  more  than  pres- 
ent requirements  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  also  significant  to  note  that  the  United 
States  will  require  some  50  percent  more 
in  natural  gas  reserves. 

Since  1956  gas  consumption  has  more 
than  doubled  while  drilling  by  producers 
has  declined  sharply.  Wildcat  drilling, 
geophysical  activity,  and  total  wells 
drilled  have  dropped  40,  56,  and  43  per- 
cent respectively. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
stated: 


X^.S.  domestic  petrolevim  capability  must 
be  avaUable  to  meet  miUtary  need  In  case  of 
the  denial  of  normal  foreign  sources. 

The  Interior  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  have  warned 
that  discovery  and  development  activities 
have  been  inadequate  to  meet  natural 
gas  demands  in  the  immediate  future 
and  oil  requirement  in  the  near  future. 
These  agencies  recognize  the  need  to 
encourage  domestic  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  both  oil  and  gas  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  security  and  the  con- 
suming public. 

The  Department  of  Defense  was,  also, 
emphatic  in  a  statement  to  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports  as  to  future 
dependence  on  foreign  oil: 

U.S.  domestic  petroleum  capacity  mvist  be 
available  to  meet  military  needs  In  case  nor- 
mal foreign  sources  are  denied.  These  de- 
nials can  take  many  forms.  For  example,  a 
denial  of  a  supply  source  In  a  normally 
friendly  country,  which  may  not  at  the  time 
be  In  sympathy  with  our  cause,  can  be  just 
as  final  as  the  destruction  of  that  source  by 
enemy  action. 

Our  national  security  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  United  States  having  un- 
questioned access  to  oil  sufficient  to 
satisfy  its  needs.  In  Southeast  Asia  to- 
day, according  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, about  50  percent  of  military  ton- 
nage consists  of  petroleum  products — we 
must  maintain  a  capability  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  our  war  needs  in  case 
foreign  sources  are  denied.  The  DOD  re- 
port notes  that  our  interests  will  best  be 
served  by  expanding  oil  development  by 
areas  in  the  following  order  of  priority: 
First,  the  continental  United  States: 
second,  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and, 
third,  other  free  world  areas.  Elimination 
of  foreign  percentage  depletion  will 
bring  only  temporary  Treasury  benefits, 
completely  disappearing  within  2  or  3 
years,  will  discourage  U.S.  ownership  and 
development  of  foreign  fields  and  hurt 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Those  who  attack  depletion  allowance 
also  allege  that  import  controls  result  in 
higher  prices  to  consumers  and  argue 
that  the  consumer  price  of  petroleum 
products,  primarily  motor  fuels  and 
home  heating  oils,  could  be  sharply  re- 
duced by  eliminating  the  quota  system. 

The  wide  variation  in  these  hypo- 
thetical estimates  attests  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  highly  speculative  but  one  point 
none  of  the  advocates  of  more  imports 
have  mentioned  is  the  effect  of  the  Na- 
tion's gas  supply. 

Oil  and  gas  development  are  insepa- 
rately  related  and  a  large  part  of  all  gas 
production  comes  from  wells  that  were 
drilled  primarily  in  a  search  for 
oil.  These  wells  produce  both  oil  and 
gas. 

Therefore,  any  reduction  in  tax  in- 
centives that  undoubtedly  will  lower  the 
rate  of  exploration  for  oil  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  gas  supplies.  And  while 
we  could  import  all  of  our  requirements 
for  oil — at  the  pleasiu-e  of  the  producing 
countries  and  the  expense  of  the  domes- 
tic oil  industry — we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  point  in  technology  to  bring  in 
the  needed  supplies-of  natural  gas. 

A  Federal  Power  Commissioner  said 
recently  that  the  Government  would 
soon   have   to   provide   added   induce- 


jnents — ^probably  in  the  form  of  price  in- 
creases— for  compcmy  research  for  new 
natural  gas  supplies. 

Rates  on  natural  gas  are  set  by  the 
PPC,  and  for  'the  past  decade,  the  com- 
mission has  deliberately  reduced  prices. 
But  the  problem,  as  outlined  here,  is 
that  the  Nation  is  no  longer  locating 
enough  new  reserves  to  replace  its  new 
annual  consumption.  Last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Nation's  known  reserves 
actually  declined  by  2  percent,  according 
to  a  study  by  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion. 

FPC  Commissioner  Lawrence  J. 
O'Cormor,  Jr.  thinks  the  industry  has  a 
supply  problem  and  a  serious  one.  He 
emphasizes  that  most  customers  are  not 
likely  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  current  re- 
serve decline  in  the  near  future.  The 
problem,  O'Connor  asserts,  is  to  insure 
the  longnm  supply  of  natural  gas. 

Recently,  FPC  published  a  study  that 
concluded  that  "the  supply  of  natural 
gas  is  diminishing  to  critical  levels  In  re- 
lation to  demands."  By  1973,  the  report 
predicted,  the  ratio  of  known  reserves  to 
annual  production  will  have  declined  to 
10.2  from  the  current  level  of  14.6. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  empha- 
sized that  ample  supplies  of  gas  exist — 
though  the  exact  locations  are  un- 
known— to  meet  future  demand. 

Although  he  avoided  directly  advocat- 
ing a  price  increase,  O'Connor  spoke  of 
developing  a  better  economic  climate  for 
drillers  and  seemed  to  rule  out  any  pros- 
pect of  rate  reductions. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Gonzolas,  a  noted  Hous- 
ton petroleum  economist  says  that  pro- 
ponents of  increased  crude  oil  imports 
are  completely  overlooking  the  role  of 
natural  gas  in  the  Nation's  energy  mar- 
kets and  that  we  cannot  continue  to  sup- 
ply cheap  natural  gas  unless  the  cus- 
tomer is  willing  to  take  domestic  crude 
oil  as  well,  because  the  domestic  petro- 
leum industry  supplies  both  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

The  equivalent  energy  cost  of  gas  at  its 
current  average  price  of  20  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  is  $1.20  a  barrel. 
Combine  this  with  the  average  of  $3  a 
barrel  for  domestic  crude  oil,  and  we  get 
an  average  realization  by  producers  sup- 
plying domestic  petroleum  energy  of 
$2.10  a  barrel;  $3+$1.20^-2.  This  price  is 
about  as  cheap  as  foreign  oil  can  be  de- 
livered in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Gon- 
zolas also  says  that  if  domestic  crude  oil 
production  is  cut  in  half  by  greater  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil,  or  cut  in  half 
by  decreased  tax  incentives,  we  must  cor- 
respondingly cut  in  half  natural  gas 
production,  because  the  two  are  associ- 
ated in  wells.  If  mass  production  is  cut, 
this  Nation  would  have  to  seek  alterna- 
tive methods  of  acquiring  gas  such  as 
synthesis  from  coal  or  importing  it  in 
liquid  form.  This  would  cost  between  50 
and  60  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet  com- 
pared to  currenl;  average  price  of  20  cents 
a  thousand  cubic  feet.  This  rise  in  price 
of  250  to  300  percent  would  mean  in- 
creased prices  to  all  consumers  of  gas  in 
the  Nation.  In  this  case,  we  are  talking 
about  almost  every  American  citizen. 

John  N.  Nasslkas,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  stated  before 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  investi- 
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gating  nattiral  gas  supplies  in  the  United 
States: 

The  FPC  has  pointed  out  to  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  OH  Imports  that  you  really 
can't  separate  gas  and  oil.  It  Is  a  definite 
Inter-relatlonshlp  which  affects  not  only  dis- 
coveries but  basically  the  type  of  capital 
commitment,  total  capital  commitment,  and 
Incentive  for  an  Industry. 

In  recent  testimony  before  Senator 
Moss'  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior  for  Mineral  Resources.  Hollis 
Dole,  said  that  a  shortage  of  natural  gas 
already  exists. 

According  to  Dole,  the  supply-demand 
situation  indicates  that  there  will  be 
"general  deficiencies  of  gas  for  certain 
new  service  arovmd  1972." 

Dole  said  those  shortages  will  affect 
prospective  new  customers  for  industrial- 
type  lower  cost  service  presently  and  In 
the  future. 

Dole  warned  that  the  longer  term  gas 
outlook  is  that  "serious  deficiencies  of 
natural  gas  supplies  will  develop  after 
1975  if  current  demand  trends  persist 
and  immediate  corrective  action  is  not 
taken." 

He  pointed  out  that  concern  about  air 
pollution  could  increase  requirement  for 
gas  as  a  substitute  fuel.  This,  and  other 
gas  uses,  he  said,  will  force  up  demand 
through  1975  by  about  one  trillion  feet 
a  year. 

Dole  said: 

The  Issue,  Is  not  that  gas  supply  will  falter 
and  then  begin  a  decline  within  the  next 
decade;  It  is  simply  that  it  cannot  grow 
fast  enough  under  present  conditions  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  new  customers  who  will 
have  to  turn  elsewhere  to  satisfy  their  needs. 

He  warned  that  the  costs  associated 
with  new  gas  exploration  will  be  "sub- 
stantially higher  than  those  that  have 
led  to  the  current  price  structure." 

Dole  told  the  subcommittee,  however, 
that  there  are  large  additional  reserves 
of  gas  that  can  be  discovered  and  de- 
veloped, given  an  economic  price,  and 
added  that  a  reduction  in  the  depletion 
allowance  would  have  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  a  substantial  reduction  in  explora- 
tion. Any  increase  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business  Is  going  to  very  definitely  have 
a  refiection  on  the  amount  of  exploratory 
work,  on  the  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  available.  There  is  no  question  in  his 
mind  that  the  amount  of  depletion  allow- 
ance which  is  set  by  Congress  very  defi- 
nitely has  an  effect  on  the  development 
and  the  exploration  for  the  finding  of 
new  deposits  of  gas. 

Gas  is  ranked  as  the  second  largest 
source  of  our  primary  energy  needs  and 
now  accounts  for  one-third  of  total  U.S. 
energy  needs.  Crude  petroleum  products 
are  the  largest  source  of  our  primary 
energy  needs.  Together  they  account  for 
75  percent  of  our  energy  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  It  should  be  obvious 
from  these  figures  that  a  dependable  do- 
mestic source  to  meet  these  energy  needs 
is  vital  to  our  national  security. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman 
John  N.  Nasslkas  said  that  if  the  deple- 
tion allowance  is  lowered  there  would 
automatically  be  created  an  increased 
cost  to  both  independent  producers  and 
integrated  oil  companies  in  exploring  for 


gas.  To  the  extent  of  that  increased  cost 
there  is  less  operating  margin  available 
for  further  exploration  in  development 
unless  the  price  happens  to  be  increased. 

Nasslkas  said: 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction  In  this  area  is  over  rates; 
the  Commission  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  production.  It  cannot  order  producers 
to  sell  or  look  for  gas. 

Historically,  independent  producers  have 
been  the  most  aggressive  entrepreneurial 
force  In  the  finding  of  new  gas  fields.  In  1966, 
for  example,  this  group  found  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  new  oil  and  gas  fields  dis- 
covered in  the  interior  oil  and  gas  basins  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Oulf  Coast  to  the 
Canadian  Border. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  independent 
operator  as  we  have  known  him,  and  who 
has  been  responsible  for  finding  so  much 
oil  in  the  past  .is  fast  becoming  an 
anchronism  because  he  caimot  survive 
under  the  harsh  economic  facts  of  life 
of  present-day  conditions. 

It  is  a  fact  that  almost  every  country 
in  the  world  provides  direct  or  indirect 
incentives,  either  through  its  tax  laws  or 
otherwise,  to  encourage  and  to  stimulate 
the  discovery  and  development  of  its  own 
natural  resources.  Almost  universally, 
even  in  Communist  countries,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  overriding  national 
policy  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible 
the  development  of  oil  and  other  min- 
erals. West  Germany  is  currently  making 
direct  cash  contributions  out  of  the  na- 
tional treasury  to  private  petroleum  com- 
panies to  stimulate  the  development  of 
foreign  reserves  by  such  companies. 

As  we  pass  judgment  here  today  on  a 
matter  of  such  far-reaching  conse- 
quences', I  believe  we  should  consider  an- 
other very  probable  effect  of  any  cutback 
in  the  depletion  rate  and  that  is  the 
tendency  toward  merger  and  consolida- 
tion in  an  industry  that  is  still  highly 
competitive. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the  industry 
is  under  attack  is  that,  as  one  of  Its 
chief  executives  puts  It,  the  oil  business 
is  probably  the  world's  largest  unknown 
industry.  The  industry  has  done  too  lit- 
tle to  tell  its  story,  he  said,  and  has  taken 
public  suwx)rt  for  granted. 

The  public  has  been  exposed  for  years, 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry,  to 
a  determined  and  persistent  drumbeat 
by  certain  coliunnlsts,  commentators, 
cartoonists,  and  news  editors.  This  cho- 
rus of  criticism  has  smeared  the  petro- 
leum industry  as  a  privileged  segment  of 
the  economy  enjosdng  a  bonanza  of  tax 
benefits  not  enjoyed  by  other  business  or 
industry.  Its  leaders  have  been  carica- 
tured as  the  greedy  oil  and  gas  moguls 
and  possibly  a  few  of  them  may  have  been 
greedy.  But  by  and  large,  the  petroleum 
industry,  a  basically  American  industry, 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  providing 
the  goods  and  services  required  by  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  and  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  great  abimdance  of  oil  In  other 
parts  of  the  world — the  great  flood  of 
foreign  oil  that  is  now  available — has 
been  almost  totally  discovered  and  de- 
veloped by  American  enterprise,  know- 
how,  and  capital. 

In  recent  antitrust  hearings  before  a 
subcommittee  of  this  body,  advocates  of 
doing   away  ^th   oil   import  controls 
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pointed  to  the  huge  savings  that  con- 
sumers would  enjoy  from  cheaper,  im- 
ported oil.  As  the  name  of  the  commit- 
tee implies,  antitrust  and  monopoly  go 
hand  in  hand.  I  fail  to  see,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  oil  industry,  how  the 
twin  threats  of  reduced  tax  incentives 
and/or  additional  oil  imports  can  do  any- 
thing but  lessen  competition  in  the  in- 
dustry and  force  on  it  further  consolida- 
tions into  a  handful  of  huge  utility-type 
corporations. 

The  highly  technological  nature  of 
the  oil  business  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
capital  intensive  industries  in  the  world. 
One  major  company,  which  is  probably 
a  typical  example,  has  total  assets  per 
employee  of  $88,000. 

Another  difficulty— from  the  view- 
point of  public  understanding— is  that 
the  industry's  earnings  reach  record 
highs  year  after  year.  But  the  industry 
plows  about  half  of  its  earnings  back 
into  the  business  each  year  in  order  to 
meet  the  rising  demand — and  also  to 
develop  new  technology  to  produce  better 
-products  at  relatively  lower  prices. 
-  Aa-an  example,  the  net  earnings  of 
a  typical  major,  oil  company  average 
about  a  cent  and  a  half  for  each  gallon 
of  petroleum  products  sold.  That  figure 
is  based  on  all  of  the  various  functions 
an  oil  company  performs— finding  and 
producing  the  oil,  transporting  and 
storing  it,  turning  it  into  useful  products, 
and  bringing  it  to  the  marketplace. 

What  about  the  special  tax  advantages 
oil  is  supposed  to  have?  The  distortion 
that  has  been  so  widely  implanted  in  the 
public  mind  ignores  two  key  elements  in 
the  overall  tax  picture. 

First,  many  oil  companies  earn  a  large 
share  of  their  profits  abroad  and,  quite 
properly,  pay  very  large  income  and 
other  taxes  to  the  governments  of  the 
countries  in  which  those  profits  are 
earned. 

This  is  not  unique  in  oil  but  also  applies 
to  all  U.S.  international  business.  To 
avoid  double  taxation  of  income  from 
foreign  sources,  the  U.S.  tax  law  permits 
foreign  income  taxes  to  be  taken  as  a 
credit  against  U.S.  Federal  income  taxes, 
thereby  obviously  but  fairly  reducing  U.S. 

Second,  the  distortion  ignores  the  vei-y 
large  State  and  local  taxes  that  oil 
companies  pay.  As  an  example,  in  my 
own  State  of  Wyoming,  the  fifth  largest 
oil  producing  State,  the  1968  assessed 
value  of  oil  and  gas  production  was  29.4 
percent  of  the  total  valuation  in  the 
State,  and  the  industry  paid  26.5  percent 
of  the  total  State  property  taxes  and 
almost  a  third  of  the  county  taxes— in 
some  coimties  the  industry  paid  as  much 
as  one-half  of  all  taxes. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  industry  this 
year  will  pay  a  1  percent  severance  tax 
to  the  State  on  the  value  of  oil  and  gas 
produced  that  will  add  another  $4  mil- 
lion plus  to  State  revenues— and  to  the 
oil  companies'  cost  of  doing  business. 

In  addition.  Federal  royalties,  re- 
turned to  the  State  from  oil  production 
on  public  lands  in  Wyoming  for  1968, 
amounted  to  almost  $16  million.  This  was 
out  of  royalties  paid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  some  $309  million. 

Rentals  and  royalties  from  oil  and  gas 
operations  on  State  and  Federal  lands 
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account  for  more  than  half  of  the  Wyom- 
ing common  school  land  income  fund  and 
almost  all  of  the  funds  for  the  permanent 
land  fund.  Both  are  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  public  schools,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  and  other 
public  service  institutions. 

Aside  from  the  obviously  adverse  im- 
pact such  tax  changes  would  certainly 
have  on  Wyoming,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  effects  would  be  serious  in  numerous 
other  States  in  which  the  industry  is  a 
major  tax  contributor  and  employer.  In 
a  State  of  only  300,000  population,  em- 
ployment of  7,500  is  an  important  factor. 
Here  we  have  a  imique  industi-y.  one 
that  is  peculiarly  and  essentially  Ameri- 
can and  one  which  has  not  only  powered 
the  technological  revolution  in  America 
but  has  been  a  vital  part  of  it.  It  is  one 
that  has  fulfilled  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  consumer  in  furnishing  abun- 
dant supplies  of  gasoline,  home  heating 
oil  and  natural  gas,  and  the  other  petro- 
leum products  he  wants. 

The  industry  has  powered  the  U.S.  de- 
fense and  military  effort  and  stands 
ready  for  any  emergency,  as  it  has  proved 
time  and  again,  even  to  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  Europe  when  Middle  East  oil 
was  denied  them.  ,j  ^  ^ 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  today 
be  offering  some  credit  to  one  of  the  most 
vital  segments  of  our  industrial  economy 
rather  than  lessening  in  any  way  its 
abUity  and  willingness  to  continue  to 
serve  the  American  consumer  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Any  reduction  in  present  Federal  tax 
incentives  to  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
could  only  add  to  the  critical  long-range 
outlook  of  the  Nation  for  its  vitally  es- 
sential energy  sources.  ,  ,    ■  ,j 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  only  14  minutes. 

Ml-  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  had  agreed  to  yield  30  minutes 
of    my    time    to    the    Senator    from 

Louisiana.  „^.^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Ellender  amendment  with  reserva- 
tions. The  majority  of  those  engaged  m 
the  oil  industry  recognize  that  meaning- 
ful tax  reform  will  and  perhaps  should 
result  in  some  reduction  of  the  present 
depletion  allowance. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  features 
of  the  tax  reform  bill  which  would  have 
graver  consequences  on  the  industry.  If 
the  intangible  drilling  cost  deduction 
could  be  eliminated  from  the  5-percent 
minimum  tax,  most  segments  of  the  m- 
dustry  would  readUy  accept  the  commit- 
tee's judgment  in  fixing  the  depletion 
rate  at  23  percent. 

As  we  consider  the  pending  tax  bill. 
H  R  13270.  as  adopted  by  the  House  and 
amended  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  am  hopeful  that  this  body  will 
weigh  the  many  provisions  contained 
therein  in  light  of  aU  the  facts  and  im- 
plications which  are  inherent  in  any  ma- 
jor change  in  the  tax  laws  which  are  now 
on  the  books.  There  is  more  than  ade- 
quate evidence  calling  for  a  real  and 
effective  overhaul  of  the  Nation's  tax 


laws  as  they  affect  all  segments  of  our 
economy  and  society  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  out  this  par- 
ticular review  of  our  tax  policies  and  de- 
tailed provisions.  I  am  hopeful  and  con- 
fident that  this  body,  in  contrast  to  the 
other  House  in  which  I  served  8  years, 
will  weigh  each  and  every  major  tax 
policy  before  making  any  drastic  change 
therein.  ,,  ^     ,^ 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
major  changes  In  the  pending  bill  which 
would  adversely  affect  a  vital  and  indis- 
pensable industry  to  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  national  security. 

As  each  Member  of  the  Senate  knows, 
the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House  reduced 
the  percentage  depletion  rate  for  oil  and 
gas  production  from  27  y2  percent  to  20 
percent.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
by  a  tie  vote  of  8  to  8,  failed  in  its  effort 
to  amend  the  House  bill  to  restore  the 
rate  to  271/2  percent.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  did  vote  to  set  the  rate 
for  oil  and  gas  production  at  23  percent. 
Mr.  President,  my  main  purpose  in 
calling  this  action  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  is  an  attempt  to  show  each  of 
them  the  need  to  look  before  we  leap.  I 
wish  to  urge  each  Member  to  thoroughly 
consider  whatever  action  this  body  takes 
on  the  basic  issue  of  how  this  Nation 
changes  existing  tax  policies  affecting  the 
mineral  producing  industries— particu- 
larly the  proposed  changes  with  respect 
to  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  producing  in- 
dustries. ,   ^^      r, 

I  could  spend  much  of  the  Senates 
time  in  outlining  the  need  to  continue 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  existing  tax 
provisions  that  apply  to  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers. However.  I  feel  most  of  my  col- 
leagues have  some  basic  knowledge  con- 
cerning them.  ,j  ,., 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  point  out  for  the  record,  and 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  are 
new  to  this  body,  as  am  I,  some  basics 
with  respect  to  the  origin,  need  for,  and 
merits  of  the  concept  and  rate  ol  27V2- 
percent  depletion  for  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. 

In  1926,  Congress  authorized  a  per- 
centage depletion  rate  of  27^/2  percent  of 
gross  income— limited  to  50  percent  of 
net  income— for  the  petroleum  producing 
industry.  This  percentage  depletion  rate 
has  remained  unchanged  during  the  past 
43  years,  although  Congress  has  reviewed 
and  examined  this  important  tax  provi- 
sion many  times  during  this  period. 

Each  time  percentage  depletion  has 
been  considered  by  the  Senate,  It  has 
been  reaffirmed  by  a  strong  majority.  Di 
1958  the  vote  was  58  to  31  and  63  to  26: 
in  1959,  54  to  21;  1960,  56  to  30:  1962. 
50  to  23  and  57  to  30;  1964.  57  to  35  and 
61  to  33. 

History  has  provided  us  with  an  abun- 
dance of  evidence  of  the  practical  results 
of  this  tax  provision  as  follows: 

First,  an  ample  supply  of  petroleum  in 
peace  and  war,  at  reasonable  consumer 
prices. 

Second,  a  broad  base  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxation. 

Third,  an  Industry  which  has  paid  Its 
fair  share  of  taxes,  Federal.  State,  and 
locstl 
Fourth,  an  Industry  which  has  not 


made   an   imreasonable   or   inordinate 
profit. 

Percentage  depletion  for  petroleum 
was  adopted  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
the  search  for  and  development  of  need- 
ed petroleum  reserves.  It  was  also  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  practical  method  of 
avoiding  the  taxation  of  capital  as  in- 
come. 

Due  in  large  part  to  this  tax  provlsibn. 
this  Nation  has  had  available  ample  sup- 
plies for  our  military  and  peacetime  re- 
quirements. As  a  result,  we  have  enjoyed 
the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
Nation  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  major 
free  world  power  which  has  within  its 
own  borders  an  adequate  national  secu- 
rity base  in  petroleum.  Percentage  deple- 
tion has  played  a  large  and  important 
role  In  making  this  possible. 

Today,  with  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  petroleum  to  meet  our  cur- 
rent and  future  needs,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  expenditures  required  to  re- 
place depleted  reserves,  it  would  be 
shortsighted  and  folly  to  adversely 
change  this  tax  provision  which  has 
served  our  Nation  and  consuming  public 
so  well. 

A  study  of  the  results  of  the  operation 
of  percentage  depletion  for  petroleum 
during  the  past  43  years  shows,  first, 
that  the  chief  benefactor  of  percentage 
depletion  is  the  consumer  of  petroleum 
products;  second,  that  the  profits  of  this 
important  industry  are  low  relative  to 
other  industries;  and  third,  that  the  in- 
dustry provides  a  broad  base  for  gov- 
ernmental taxation  and  pays  its  fair 
share  of  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  covered  this  Im- 
portant matter  In  very  general  terms,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  thus  far  the  existing 
mineral  tax  provisions,  which  have  been 
in  the  law  for  43  years,  have  well  served 
the  purpose  for  which  each  was  enacted 
into  law. 

However,  I  must  point  out  that  even 
with  these  tax  policies — which  were  de- 
signed, among  other  goals  to  offer  an  in- 
centive to  men  to  take  part  In  the  highly 
risky  business  of  searching  for  new  oil 
and  gas  reserves — this  Nation  is  fast  be- 
coming a  have-not  Nation  with  respect 
to  petroleum  reserves. 

To  bear  out  my  point,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  refer  to  portions  of  the  recent 
testimony,  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Mead,  president 
of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America,  in  which  he  declared  in 
part: 

The  foreseeable  future  of  the  petroleum 
Industry — that  is,  whether  or  not  It  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  requirements  for  both  oil 
and  natural  gas  needed  to  satisfy  our  ex- 
panding economy — will  depend  in  our  opin- 
ion on  the  governmental  policies  pertaining 
to  the  Industry. 

In  the  main  governmental  policies  as 
to  oil  and  gas  have  been  wisely  conceived 
and  proven  by  long  experience  to  be  ef- 
fective in  serving  the  national  interest. 
Federal  tax  provisions — in  effect  for  more 
than  40  years — the  Federal  public  land 
laws — for  more  than  50  years — State 
conservation  programs — for  more  than 
30  years — and  the  mandatory  oil  import 


program — for  miore  than  10  years — all 
have  a  common  objective:  To  maintain 
an  economic  climate  that  will  encourage 
expanding  development  of  domestic  pe- 
troleum resources.  The  record  of  the  in- 
dustry shows  that  this  objective  has  been 
attained  to  date.  Increasing  domestic 
supplies  have  been  available  to  satisfy  all 
consumer  needs,  with  vital  reserve  ca- 
pacities for  use  in  times  of  emergency. 

Yet,  today,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, we  face  an  uncertain  future.  But  in 
our  view,  there  is  no  need  for  this  Nation 
to  become  short  in  petroleum  supplies  or 
to  become  dependent  upon  increased  im- 
ports of  oil  or  liquefied  natural  gas — 
LNG.  U.S.  consumers  will  suffer  short- 
ages in  supply  or  become  dependent  upon 
insecure  foreign  sources  only  if  ordained 
by  unwise  governmental  policies. 

The  root  cause  of  the  threatened 
shortages  in  natural  gas  facing  us  today 
is  the  fact  that  for  more  than  10  years 
there  has  been  insufficient ,  exploratory 
effort  by  the  petroleum  industry. 

In  considering  this  matter,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  production  of 
oil  and  the  production  of  natural  gas  are 
performed  by  one  industry — namely,  the 
petroleum  industry.  The  complaints 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  oil  also 
produce  large  quantities  of  natural  gas. 
Those  which  explore  for  oil  also  explore 
for  natural  gas.  The  availability  of  funds 
to  the  industry  will  affect  the  level  of 
exploratory  activity  for  both  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas.  Any  basic  economic  factors  or 
governmental  tax  policies  or  policy 
changes,  or  trends  which  affect  one,  also 
affect  the  other.  The  exploration  of  oil 
and  the  exploration  for  natural  gas, 
therefore,  in  the  main,  are  inseparable. 
An  examination  of  the  essential  activi- 
ties in  the  search  for  new  reserves  of 
petroleum  show  that  since  1956  the  ac- 
tivities have  markedly  declined.  During 
this  period,  the  demand  for  oil  has  in- 
creased 52  percent;  and  the  demand  for 
natural  gas  has  increased  94  percent. 

Facts  show  that:  First,  oil  and  gas  geo- 
physical activity  is  down  56  percent;  sec- 
ond, oil  and  gas  leasing  are  down  22  per- 
cent; and  third,  wildcat  drilling  is  down 
40  percent. 

The  effect  of  these  declines  would  have 
been  greater,  but  fortunately  they  have 
been  offset,  but  only  in  part,  by  advances 
in  scientific  and  technological  methods 
and  increased  expenditures  in  such  new 
provinces  as  the  Continental  Shelf. 

The  sharp  decline  In  the  search  for 
new  petroleum  reserves  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  shrinkage  in  the  overall  ac- 
tivity of  the  oil  and  gas  producing  indus- 
try. First,  the  total  number  of  active 
rotary  drilling  rigs  has  been  more  than 
cut  in  half.  This,  however,  tells  only  part 
of  the  story.  More  important  than  the 
statistics,  equipment  has  been  cannibal- 
ized and  highly  trained  employees  have 
left  the  industry  for  better  opportunities. 
Today,  there  is  a  very  critical  manpower 
shortage  in  the  drilling  segment  of  the 
industry.  The  decrease  in  active  rigs  has 
been  accompanied  by  fewer  total  wells 
drilled,  which  declined  by  40  percent 
since  1956.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
part  of  these  decreases  can  be  attributed 
to  wider  well  spacing  and  increased  effi- 
ciencies in  all  phases  of  drilling  and  pro- 
duction operations. 


A  third  measure  of  the  overall  decline 
is  that  of  employment.  For  the  produc- 
ing industry  as  a  whole,  total  employ- 
ment has  suffered  a  decrease  of  more 
than  60.000  workers,  or  almost  20  per- 
cent, since  1956. 

Let  me  conclude  as  I  started,  by  indi- 
cating my  support  of  the  Ellender 
amendment  primarily  to  gain  some 
leverage  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. As  stated  there  are  other  provisions 
in  the  bill  which  will  adversely  affect  the 
oil  industry  unless  appropriate  changes 
are  made.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time,  either  for  myself  or 
in  cooperation  with  other  Senators,  to 
eliminate  the  5-percent  minimum  tax  on 
intangible  drilling  cost  deductions. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  final  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, I  want  to  make  a  few  comments 
in  order  to  clarify  my  position  on  the 
matter.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
magic  phrsise  "oil  depletion  allowance" 
has  been  the  lightning  rod  of  controversy 
here  in  the  Congress  for  many  years. 
It  has  provided  the  impetus  for  hours  of 
debate  in  congressional  committees  and 
on  the  floor  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  fed  the  typewriters  of  columnists 
anxious  to  exploit  the  inequities  of  the 
ever  constant  specter  of  tax  loopholes, 
and  created  tax  "experts"  of  the  authors 
of  books  and  articles  appearing  in 
periodicals. 

The  pending  Ellender  amendment  to 
retain  the  present  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  and  gas  at  27.5  percent  places  the 
responsibility  squarely  upon  us  to  recog- 
nize the  consequences  of  reducing  this 
depletion  allowance  as  it  pertains  to  both 
the  oil  industry  and  the  Nation's  con- 
sumer interests. 

Mr.  President,  previous  to  today  our 
discussions  on  the  wisdom  of  retaining 
the  present  depletion  rate  for  oil  and 
gas  have  been  confined  to  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  specific  question  involved. 
Today,  however,  we  all  understand  that 
the  country  and  the  Congress  are  caught 
up  in  the  compelling  need  for  tax  reform. 
It  is  difficult,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  confine  our  discussion  to  this  specific 
issue  while  the  momentum  for  tax  justice 
is  running  at  high  tide. 

But  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pause  and 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  overall  ques- 
tion now  presented. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  is  only  one  part  of  the 
broad  issue  of  tax  incentives  for  the  na- 
tion's natural  resource  industry  charac- 
terized in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
mineral  depletions.  The  mineral  deple- 
tion provisions  of  the  Code  cover  over 
100  different  minerals  found  and  pro- 
duced in  this  coxmtry.  The  reason  for 
these  provisions  in  the  Code  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  these  minerals 
are  not  inexhaustible  and  that  each  and 
every  one  of  them  contributes  in  various 
ways  to  the  energy  requirements  and 
general  economic  development  of  this 
country. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
country  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  the 
existence  of  a  healtliy  and  predictable 
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energy  resource  industry.  Without  these 
resources  we  cannot  continue  to  provide 
the  kinds  of  goods  and  services  nec^ry 
to  sustain  our  historically  unmatched 
national  domestic  growth  nor  can  we 
continue  to  be  sure  that  we  will  be  mas- 
ter of  our  own  helm  in  times  of  interna- 
tional crises. 

Mr  President,  I  need  not  point  out 
that  our  present  proven  reserves  of  en- 
ergy resources  cannot  guarantee  fumll- 
ment  of  our  energy  demands  forever. 
Back  in  1962  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Study  Group  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent report  for  our  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  This  report 
contained  the  following  statement  on 
page  23: 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  rests 
upon  a  small  base  of  energy.  National  income 
originating  In  the  energy  Industrlee  Is  only 
about  4%  of  the  total  national  Income. 
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These  figures  may  be  sUghtly  changed 
today  But  the  essential  fact  remains  con- 
stant: the  American  people  are  getting 
a  tremendous  bargain  from  the  energy 
r^UTQ^of  this  coimtry. 

For  a  moment,  let  me  briefly  review 
the  ways  in  which  the  present  27.5-per- 
cent depletion  aUowance  has  contributed 
to  the  need  for  assuring  that  our  energy 
resources  stay  ahead  of  our  energy 
demands. 

First  the  present  rate  of  depletion  al- 
lowance has  successfully  enabled  petro- 
leum producers  to  meet  the  rapidly  rismg 
demands  in  times  of  peace  and  times  of 
national  crisis.  I  think  the  present  rate 
of  depletion  aUowance  for  oil  and  gas 
lias  significantly  contributed  to  the  pres- 
ent ratio  between  proved  oU  reserves  to 
production. 

HoWever,  I  must  point  out.  that  our 
proved  petroleum  resources  have  dropped 
from  a  12-year  supply  in  1960  to  a  10- 
year  supply  in  1968.  Our  oil  reserve  posi- 
tion has  been  likened  to  a  checking  ac- 
count. Reserves  proved  up  during  the 
year  are  the  deposits;   production,  the 
withdrawals.  The  difference  between  the 
two  refiects  the  changing  condition  of 
the  bank  account  or  reserve  position.  For 
many  years  prior  to  1965  our  bank  ac- 
count of  reserves  grew  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  production,  which  was  growing  at 
a  rate  of  about  3.5  percent  each  year. 
In  1965.  however,  we  took  out  more  than 
we  added.  Since  then,  our  deposits  have 
only  been  about  equal  to  our  withdrawals. 
I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  North 
Slope  discovery  is  not  yet  sustained  by 
any  geological  and  engineering  data  to 
be   placed   within   the   proved   reserve 
category.  Even  if  the  North  Slope  re- 
serves should  be  on  the  order  of  10  bU- 
Uon  barrels,  this  just  barely  makes  up 
for  the  deficit  at  which  reserves  failed 
to  grow  these  past  10  years. 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  is  also  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  look  to  the  future  as 
weU  as  to  the  past  before  arriving  at  a 
decision  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  toe 
pending  Ellender  amendment.  At  toe 
turn  of  toe  century  petroleum— crude 
and  natural  gas— represented  only  about 
6  percent  of  toe  total  U.S.  energy  mar- 
ket Today  it  represents  75  percent  of  tois 
market,  and  toe  Department  of  toe  In- 
terior has  estimated  that  by  1980  toere 
will  be  a  50-percent  increase  in  our  total 
energy  requirements. 


Because  our  economy  is  based  on  en- 
ergy producing  resources— wito  oil  and 
gas  supplying  three-fourths  of  toat  en- 
ergy—percentage depletion  is  essential  il 
toe  Industry  is  to  meet  toe  anticipated 
tremendous  future  demand  for  petro- 
leum. 

Mr  President,  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion has  ah-eady  ensued  about  the  nature 
of  that  industry  which  is  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  provide  more  and  more 
of  toe  essential  energy  resources  of  UUs 
country.  A  favorite  target  of  columnists 
and  cartoonists,  the  oU  industry  is  pro- 
jected upon  toe  national  scene  as  a  fat 
cat"  group  of  entrepreneurs  who  are 
benefiting  from  an  inequitable  tax  loop- 
hole embodied  in  the  phrase  "oil  deple- 
tion allowance." 

Autooritative  studies,  however,  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  toe  petroleum  in- 
dustry pays  its  fair  share  of  domestic 
taxes— exactly  the  same  percentage  of 
its  revenue  as  other  industries.  In  fact,  if 
one  uses  profit  in  its  generally  accepted 
sense  of  being  net  income  after  all  deduc- 
tions for  taxes  and  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  one  can  well  see  that  the  rate 
of  return  on  net  assets  for  the  petroleum 
industry  is  only  witoin  toe  medium  range 
of  profits  during  toe  1959  to  1968  decade. 
According  to  figures  compUed  by  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
toe  petroleum  producing  and  refining 
companies  earned  11.5  percent  on  net 
assets,  which  is  slightiy  less  toan  the  12.1 
percent  average  rate  on  return  on  net 
assets  earned  by  all  other  manufacturing 
industries  during  this  decade.  The  1968 
figures,  the  most  recent  avaUable,  indi- 
cate that  toe  petroleum  producing  and 
refining  companies  earned  12.9  percent 
while  all  other  manufacturing  industries 
earned  13.1  percent  on  net  assets. 

Mr  President,  these  figures  dramatize 
the  essential  fact  that  the  present  27.5 
percent  depletion  rate  has  not  produced 
fabulous  profits  for  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. I  hope  these  figures  also  lay  to 
rest  the  chronic  suspicion  which  afBicts 
some  people  that  the  present  rate  is  a 
bonanza  for  tois  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point 
out  toat  the  price  of  gasoUne,  excluding 
State  and  Federal  taxes,  has  only  in- 
creased 2  percent  during  toe  decade  1957 
to  1967.  The  price  of  gasoline  to  the 
motorist,  exclusive  of  these  taxes,  has 
only  Increased  from  22.11  cents  per  gal- 
lon to  22.55  cents  during  this  time  frame. 
During  this  same  period.  State  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  have  increased  by  20  percent. 
Even  with  toese  tax  increases,  during 
toe  same  10-year  period  toe  price  of 
gasoline  to  the  average  motorist  has  only 
increased  7.1  percent  while  retail  prices 
in  general  have  increased  18.5  percent. 
I  use  toese  figures,  Mr.  President,  to 
demonstrate  what  I  believe  will  be  toe 
true  repercussions  of  inequitably  reduc- 
ing the  oil  depletion  allowance.  In  light 
of  the  history  of  toe  matter  of  provid- 
ing low -cost  consumer  fuel,  and  In  light 
of  toe  future  requirements  for  finding 
new  reserves,  I  believe  that  toe  impact 
of  a  change  wiU  be  to  increase  toe  cost 
of  gasoline  to  toe  consumer  and  de- 
crease the  amount  which  investors  in 
oU  companies  are  willing  to  provide  for 
new  reserve  discovery. 

In  light  of  this,  it  may  well  be  toat 
toose  who  argue  most  ardently  for  de- 


letion of  the  present  rate  In  accordance, 
for  example,  wito  that  recommended 
by  toe  Senate  Finance  Committee,  will 
be  most  disappointed  in  the  results.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we  must 
weigh  very  carefully  toe  consequences  of 
tois  action.  At  the  present  time  the  oU 
industry  realizes,  according  to  Treasury 
Department  estimates,  about  $1.4  billion 
from  its  Federal  income  tax  bill  through 
toe  operation  of  the  27.5-percent  deple- 
tion provision.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  toat  the  greatest  proportion  of  this 
amount,  plus  another  $4  biUion  each 
year,  is  reinvested  by  toe  oU  and  gas 
companies  in  search  for  and  in  develop- 
ment of  new  reserves.  The  development 
of  new  reserves  is.  of  course,  exploration 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
consider  this  reduction  of  toe  present  oU 
depletion  aUowance  in  a  vacuum.  Every 
one  of  us  knows  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  recommended  other  changes 
in  toe  basic  impact  of  the  Federal  tax 
law  upon  toe  oil  industir.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  toe  so-called 
5-percent  minimum  tax  which  is  added 
on  in  addition  to  toe  regular  individual 
income  tax  or  regular  corporation  income 
tax  Under  the  committee  provision,  «c- 
plained  on  page  113  of  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  report,  individuals  and 
corporations  are  to  total  their  tax  prefer- 
ence income,  subtract  an  exemption  of 
$30,000.  and  apply  a  5-percent  rate  to  find 
the  minimum  tax.  Included  in  this,  of 
course,  is  the  mineral  depletion  aUowance 
including  the  present  percentage  for  oil 
and  gas  depletion.  Standing  alone,  toere- 
f ore.  the  present  rate  would  be  effectively 
reduced  if  the  5-percent  minimum  add- 
on tax  as  contained  in  the  Senate  biU  is 
enacted  by  Congress. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee recommendation  to  reduce  the 
present  rate  of  depletion  to  23  percent 
is  estimated  to  increase  Federal  revenues 
by  $155  miUion.  However,  toe  minimum 
tax  on  preference  income  is  estimated  to 
generate  Federal  revenues  of  $650  mU- 
lion  in  1970  and  up  to  $700  million  over 
the  long  run.  This  particular  provision 
substantiaUy  affects  the  effective  deple- 
tion rate  and  intangible  and  driUing  costs 
within  toe  petroleum  industry  and  may 
very  weU  be  more  onerous  over  the  long 
haul  than  toe  specific  issue  of  toe  rate  of 
repletion  aUowance. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  to  review 
carefully  toe  economic  reaUties  of  the 
situation,  because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  toe  present  question  before  us  may  / 
otoerwise  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
emotion  rather  than  reason  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
previously  advised  my  constituents  in 
Colorado  that  I  would  support  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  depletion  allowance  for  oU 
and  gas.  I  believe  the  Ellender  wnend- 
ment.  taken  in  light  of  the  economic 
reaUties  which  confront  toe  oU  and  gas 
industry,  should  be  favorably  adopted  at 
tois  time. 

I  think,  considering  toe  alternatives, 
in  view  of  the  profit  situation,  the  in- 
creased prices  in  toe  cost  of  gasoUne  Mid 
fuel  to  the  American  people,  and  the  nwd 
for  an  increase  in  exploration  for  toe  fu- 
ture, which  can  come  only  out  of  profits 
in  the  oU  industry,  we  would  be  weU 
advised  to  agree  to  toe  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  318 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
otoer  matter.  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
printing  an' amendment  to  the  pending 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  received  and  printed, 
and  WiU  Ue  on  toe  table. 


THE  ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1969 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  20,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  com- 
pleted its  consideration  of  S.  30.  toe  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969,  and 
reported  toe  bUl  favorably  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  This  action  was  the 
culmination  of  a  year  of  detaUed  study, 
hearings,  and  consultations,  and  resulted 
from  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  bipar- 
tisan efforts  in  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  psuiicipating. 

The   process  began  early  this  year. 
when  I  introduced  S.  30,  and  continued 
torough  the  introduction  of  four  other 
bUls-S.   1861,  S.  2022,  S.  2122.  and  S 
2292 — aimed   at   organized    crime   that 
now  appear,  wito  revisions,  in  various 
tities  of  S.  30  as  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee.   Senators    Eastlakd    (S.    2022). 
MuNDT  (S.  2022).  Ervin  (S.  30  and  S. 
2122),  Hrttska  (S.  30,  S.  1623.  S.  1861, 
S    2022,   S.    2122.   and   S.    2292),   and 
TyDiNGS  (S.  975  and S.  976),  and  the  late 
Senator  Dirksen  (S.  2022).  joined  me  in 
introducing  some  of  these  measures  or 
introduced  otoer  bUls  that  are  now  re- 
flected in  S.  30  as  reworked  by  the  sub- 
committee. Hearings  on  the  bUls  were 
begvm  in  March,  and  graduaUy  the  vari- 
ous bUls  were  worked  into  S.  30  to  form 
a  comprehensive  and  unified  measure 
against  organized  crime. 

President  Nixon  added  impetus  to  the 
effort  to  develop  effective  organized 
crime  legislation  by  his  message  to  the 
Congress  of  April  23.  in  which  he  called 
for  prompt  congressional  action  and 
stated: 

As  a  matter  of  national  "pubUc  policy,"  I 
must  warn  otir  citizens  that  the  threat  of 
organized  crime  cannot  be  Ignored  or  toler- 
ated any  longer.  It  will  not  be  eliminated  by 
loud  voices  and  good  intentions.  It  will  be 
eliminated  by  carefully  conceived.  weU- 
funded  and  well-executed  action  plans.  .  .  . 
Success  also  wiU  require  the  help  of  CJon- 
gress.  (HJi.  Doc.  No.  91-105,  91st  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  2  (1969).) 

The  subcommittee  held  further  hear- 
ings, obtained  the  views  of  experts  and 
interested  organizations,  and  worked 
very  closely  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Department  made  a  great 
many  valuable  suggestions  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  bUl.  and  the 
Department  now  supports  each  title  of 
S.  30  as  reworked  and  reported  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  painstaking  and  thorough  process 
has  produced  a  bUl  which  guarantees 
protection  of  individual  rights.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bUl  promises  to  imple- 
ment almost  every  significant  organized 
crime  recommendation  made  by  the  Pres- 


ident's Crime  Commission,  toe  National 
Counsel" on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and 
others  Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  S.  30  wUl  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  effort  against  organized  crime. 
It  may  stiU  be,  of  course,  possible  to  im- 
prove or  augmait  toe  provisions  of  S.  30. 
and  I  look  forward  to  its  thorough  exam- 
ination by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
on  the  fioor.  I  only  say  now  that  we 
should  turn  our  best  efforts  to  the  con- 
sideration t5f  this  bUl— let  us  begin  our 
consideration  of  it  promptiy  and  conclude 
it  as  rapidly  as  mature  judgment  per- 
mits—and let  us  give  our  approval  to  a 
truly  effective  legislation  program  de- 
signed to  combat  the  organized  crime 

menace.  ^^  ^  xw     t  m 

Mr   President.  I  hope  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  be  able  to  act  on 
S  30  soon,  and  that  toe  bUl  wUl  be  before 
the  Senate  in  the  near  future.  In  view  of 
toe  fact  that  the  biU  wiU  be  coming  up 
for  a  fuU  committee  vote  soon,  I  was  most 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  national  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  at  their  meeting  on  No- 
vember 13.  1969,  endorsed  in  Pri^lPjf 
several  of  the  major  provisions  of  S.  30. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  toe 
support  of  the  national  chamber  for  the 
principles  embodied  in  S.30  in  view  of 
the  extensive  research  toey  have  recently 
completed  in  the  area  of  organized  crime. 
Earlier  this  year  the  chamber  published 
for  pubUc  distribution  a  "Deskbook  on 
Organized  Crime."  This  concise l)ut  ex- 
haustive study  on  organized  crime  was 
designed  to  alert  the  businessman  to  the 
growing  exoloitation  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness by  organized  crime.  Although  di- 
rected at  the  businessman,  the  handbook 
discusses  aU  phases  of  organized  crime 
from  loan  sharking  to  bankruptcy  fraud 
as  well  as  the  connection  of  organized 
crime  to  street  crime.  A  reading  of  the 
handbook  wiU  indicate  its  thoroughness 
and  the  expertise  of  the  numerous  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  contrib- 
uted to  its  publication.  As  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  hope  toat  we  can  Uve 
up  to  pubUc  expectation  reflected  in  ac- 
tion by  organizations  such  as  toe  cham- 
ber and  have  a  bUl  ready  for  floor  action 
before  Christmas. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  expressing  toe  chamber's  en- 
dorsement printed  at  this  point  in  the 

T^PfORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe 
Record,  as  f oUows 


4  strengthening  the  Federal  Oovernmenfs 
authority  to  eliminate  organized  crime's 
economic  power  base  by  combating  inter- 
state gambling  operations  and  the  infiltra- 
tion of  legitimate  business:  and  by  creat- 
ing a  Federal  study  commlBsion  to  examine 
the  extent  and  efTects  of  gambling  upon  so- 
ciety and  the  economy. 

Support  of  the  foregoing  principles  is  with 
the  understanding  that  such  legislation  will 
provide  appropriate  protection  to  the  right* 
of  the  individual  under  the  Constitution, 
and  that  specific  provisions  of  any  bill  that 
deals  with  the  Internal  Revenue  code  will 
be  referred  to  appropriate  Chamber  com- 
mittees. 


Combating  Organized  Crime 
To  strengthen  Federal  efforts  to  combat 
organized  crime,  the  National  Chamber  sup- 
ports legislation  providing  tor: 

1  Extension  of  the  grand  Jury  system 
allowing  the  Issuance  of  a  presentment  or 
report  on  misfeasance,  non-feasance  or  cor- 
ruption of  public  officials  or  their  Institu- 
tions. 

2  Increasing  investigatory  and  prosecu- 
torial tools  by  implementing  a  Federal  im- 
munity provision,  allowing  Uklng  depoel- 
tlons  of  witnesses,  permitting  introduction 
into  evidence  of  declaration  of  co-consplra- 
tors.  and  codifying  existing  clvU  contempt 
proceedings. 

3  Improving  the  system  for  protecting 
witnesses  through  Federal  financial  and 
other  assistance. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  toat 
is  good  news  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  just 
announced  to  the  Senate,  toat  his  sub- 
committee has  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee a  biU  on  the  control  of  crime 
and  toat,  hopefully,  action  wUl  be  taken 

shortly.  ^        ^v,  »  „»  fh- 

May  I  express  the  hope  toat  at  the 
same  time  proposed  legislation  covering 
toe  control  of  narcotics  and  the  control 
of  pornographic  material,  which  I  un- 
derstand also  has  been  reported  by  a 
Judiciary   Subcommittee,    is   ready    for 
the  consideration  of  the  full  committee. 
If  the  committee  could  report  toe  pro- 
posed  legislation    having    to    do   with 
pornography,  with  the  control  of  nar- 
cotics, and  vrtth  toe  control  of  crime, 
I  think  we  should  make  every   effort 
to  pass  it  before  Christmas,  to  get  it  on 
the  books  as  soon  as  possible,  so  toat 
we  can  face  up  to  toe  difficulty  which 
confronts   this   Nation  in   those   three 
areas  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  get- 
ting any  better  with  the  passage  of  time. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  action  in  regard  to  the  crime 
control  blU.  ^     ^.  ^. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  toank  the  distm- 
guished  majority  leader. 

I  might  say  that  S.  30.  toe  bUl  to  which 
I  have  referred,  includes  five  other  bUls 
toat  were  introduced  and  which  have 
been  inserted  in  this  bUl  as  ne^  tities. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  toey  concern 
narcotics  and  pornography?  ' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  Those  I  are  in 
other  areas.  Those  are  separate  bUls. 
They  are  in  addition  to  the  narcotics  and 
pornography  bills.  „!.„.* 

I  may  say.  furtoer.  toat  in  S.  W.  Into 
which  we  have  worked  the  other  biUs  by 
adding  new  tities.  we  cover  substantiaUy 
toe  recommendations  of  the  President  s 
Commission  on  Crime.  We  foUow  many  of 
those  recommendations  substantiaUy. 

This  bUl  should  have  and  I  think  does 
have  toe  backing  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  many  organizations  throughout 
the  country.  I  think  it  is  a  bUl  that  can  be 
passed  in  a  day  or  two.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  tremendous  complications 
in  it.  Once  we  get  it  to  the  floor.  I  think 
we  can  act  on  it  promptiy. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  HoiKe 
had   passed,    without   amendment,   the 
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joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  143)  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in 
certain  cases. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  psissed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1017)  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14159)  making  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic works  for  water,  pollution  control,  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, power  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  independent  agencies  and 
commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bo- 
LXWD,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama.'TBlr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Robison,  and  Mr. 
Cederberg  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1017) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270) .  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dole 
in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens). 

Mr.  STEVES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  today  is  extremely  important 
not  only  to  the  economy  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  to  my 
State.  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  current  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  realizes  that  the 
north  slope  development  in  Alaska  is 
one  of  tremendous  importance  insofar 
as  the  future  of  oil  and  gas  production 
in  the  United  States  is  concerned. 


I  am  pleased  to  have  my  name  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  returning  the 
depletion  allowance  to  27 '72  percent. 
I  do  so  in  the  real  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

To  me,  the  depletion  allowance  is  part 
of  the  economic  fabric  of  the  oil  indus- 
try, and  without  the  depletion  allowance 
at  its  present  rate,  the  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  Alaska  may  well  be 
reduced  in  their  importance.  I  say  this 
because  the  pricing-  of  the  petroleum 
product  on  the  American  scene  today  re- 
flects the  271/2  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

If  the  27 1/2 -percent  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance is  to  be  reduced,  the  amount  of 
tax  free  cash  that  can  fiow  into  this 
development  on  the  north  slope  would 
be  drastically  reduced,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding this  will  amount  to  at  least 
$600  million  a  year.  That  means  the  oil 
industry  is  going  to  have  to  go  out  into 
a  tight  money  market  and  borrow  the 
money,  smd  when  it  borrows  the  money, 
the  cost  is  going  to  be  i>assed  on  to  the 
consumer  of  petroleum  products  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  see  how  the  reduction 
of  the  depletion  allowance  could  do  any- 
thing other  than  increase  the  cost  of 
gasoline  to  the  American  consumer.  It 
will  not  decrease  the  needs  for  petroleum 
products  from  my  State.  That  need  will 
remain ;  and  it  will  increase. 

I  think  that  at  the  time  Alaskan  petro- 
leum enters  the  U.S.  market  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  have  an  impact,  and  that 
has  not  occurred  yet.  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  to  consumers.  But 
that  reduction  in  the  price  to  consiuners 
will  not  occur  if  we  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  is,  by  its 
own  terms,  a  reform  measure  designed 
to  correct  inequities  in  our  present  in- 
come tax  laws.  Its  main  targets  are  the 
so-called  "loopholes."  A  loophole,  to  me, 
is  a  special  tax  benefit  originally  enacted 
to  provide  relief  or  incentive  to  a  class 
of  taxpayers  who  Congress  felt  were  be- 
ing treated  unfairly  under  the  income 
tax  laws,  but  which  is  now  being  used  by 
another  class  of  taxpayers  to  escape  pay- 
ing their  fair  share  of  taxes  contrary  to 
Congress'  intention.  Under  this  defini- 
tion, the  depletion  allowance  is  not  a 
loophole.  It  was  enacted  in  1926  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  normal  cost  deduction 
methods  work  to  the  substantial  disad- 
vantage of  depletable  resource  industries. 
That  fact  is  still  a  fact.  And,  the  deple- 
tion allowance  is  not  now  being  used  by 
an  unintended  class  of  taxpayers  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  fair  taxation.  It  is 
still  being  used  by  the  same  industry  for 
the  same  purpose  Congress  oiiginally 
intended.  It  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  economic  fabric  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry for  over  40  years.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  recognize  that  a  reduction  of 
the  depletion  allowance  is  not  a  correc- 
tion of  a  tax  loophole;  it  is  a  change  in 
our  national  policy  toward  the  petroleum 
industry,  a  change  that  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  both  on  our  economy  and 
our  national  security. 

This  amendment  deals  with  a  policy 
decision,  not  a  tax  decision.  It  is  appar- 
ent that,  before  voting  on  this  amend- 
ment, we  must  examine  the  industry 


which  this  policy  decision  affects.  We 
need  to  answer  two  questions  here:  First, 
what  will  our  future  needs  from  the 
petroleum  Industry  be,  and,  second,  how 
would  the  lowering  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance affect  the  ability  of  this  industry 
to  meet  those  needs. 

I  would  like  to  point  just  a  few  things 
as  far  as  the  so-caUed  "oil  play"  in  Alas- 
ka is  concerned.  One  of  them  is  that  the 
recent  sale  brought  in  $900  million  to  the 
State.  That  was  deemed  to  be  the  value 
of  the  privilege  to  explore  for  oil  on 
thes&  State  lands. 

In  bidding  this  amount,  the  industries 
involved  were  both  U.S.  oil  industry 
companies  and  international  companies 
such  as  British  Petroleum  were  involved 
in  the  bidding. 

However,  the  reduction  in  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  either  the  version  of  the 
committee  in  the  Senate  which  reported 
the  bill,  or  the  House  version  of  20  per- 
cent, would  reduce  the  amount  of  cash 
available  to  domestic  companies,  U.S. 
companies,  to  compete  with  the  com- 
panies involved  in  the  world  play  as  far 
as  future  exploration  in  my  State  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  these  companies  had  not  had  the 
money  to  explore  in  my  State,  there 
would  be  more  of  Alaskan  oil  potential 
moving  to  international  companies.  I 
welcome  them  in  Alaska,  but  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  give  them  the  upper 
hand,  so  to  speak,  by  making  it  easier 
for  them  to  compete. 

The  depletion  allowance  is  the  thing 
that  makes  it  possible  for  our  domestic 
companies  to  compete  with  Federal  tax 
free  cash  in  the  development  and  explo- 
ration of  our  oil  potential  of  Alaska. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  couple  of 
items  in  connection  with  Alaskan  devel- 
opment. According  to  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  United  States  as  of  January  1. 
1969.  was  12.005  million  barrels  a  day— 
a  decline  of  234.000  barrels  per  day  over 
the  previous  estimate  made  a  year  be- 
fore. Over  the  next  6  years,  the  United 
States  will  require  an  additional  400,000 
to  600.000  barrels  per  day  every  year,  or 
2.4  to  3.6  million  barrels  per  day  in  in- 
creased productive  capacity  by  1975.  If 
this  rate  of  increase  continues  to  1980. 
our  productive  capacity  would  have  to  be 
double  what  it  is  now  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand.  Stated  another  way,  proven  re- 
serves aggregating  55  to  60  billion  bar- 
rels must  be  discovered  in  the  next  10 
years.  My  study  indicates  it  will  require 
$70  billion  in  exploration  and  produc- 
tion costs  to  find  and  produce  that  much 
oil. 

This  fantastic  sum  of  money  must 
come  from  either  or  both  of  two  sources: 
return  on  capital  within  the  oil  industry 
and  the  money  market.  Look  firpt  at  the 
second  source,  the  money  market.  Capi- 
tal is  attracted  into  one  industry  in 
preference  to  another  because  the  secu- 
rity of  the  investment  and  the  rate  of 
return  are  greater.  The  risk  of  an  invest- 
ment in  oil  exploration  is  known  to  be 
high.  Only  one  well  in  50  is  successful. 
With  this  high  risk  factor,  the  oil  in- 
dustry's rate  of  return  to  investors  has 
not  been  as  good  as  the  average  for 
other  industries  in  recent  years.  Already, 
the  money  market  is  tight,  with  corpo- 
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rate  and  government  borrowing  bo«i 
jShCthe  8  percent  level.  We  wiU  be 
fortunate  to  hold  this  rate  where  it  is. 

But  Mr.  President,  think  what  is  going 
to  happen  if  we  force  the  oU  industry  out 
Sto  the  money-market  to  find  money  to 
develop  even  the  vast  potential  of  the 
north  slope. 

Additionally,  the  power  mdustries,  ol 
which  the  petroleum  industry  is  the 
major  segment,  are  all  capital  intensive 
industries  and  thus  are  all  in  competi- 
«on  in  the  money  market.  The  outlook 
for  raising  much  of  this  $70  billion  figure 
from  the  money  market  is  not  at  au 
hopeful,  particularly  if  this  Congress 
changes  the  economic  fabric  of  this  in- 
dustry at  the  very  time  when  more  in- 
centives, not  less,  are  needed  to  Benerate 
the  capital  for  this  vast  exploration  and 
production  task. 

That  leaves  us  with  the  first  source  I 
mentioned— return  of  invested  capital. 
In  the  past,  the  depletion  allowance  has 
been  the  tool  by  which  the  oil  mdustry 
retained  an  adequate  amount  of  its  cap- 
ital for  continuing  the  necessary  explo- 
ration and  development  progran^  to 
supply  this  nation's  petroleum  needs.  A 
reduction  in  the  depletion  allowance  will 
simultaneously  reduce  the  amount  of 
capital  the  industry  can  generate  inter- 
naUy  and  reduce  the  overall  return  on 
invested  capital,  thus  worsening  the  in- 
dustry's already  unfavorable  opportuni- 
ties to  raise  capital  from  the  money 

market.  ...     . 

The  effects  of  this  inability  to  raise 
capital  that  would  plague  the  oil  indus- 
try are  easy  to  see.  The  amount  of  ex- 
ploration that  will  be  carried  out  would 
have  to  be  curtailed. 

We  are  deaUng  with  an  industry  with 
a  delicate  balance.  The  inability  to  raise 
sufficient  capital  to  continue  exploration 
at  a  rate  great  enough  to  ensure  the 
finding  of  adequate  new  reserves  has  an 
acceleration  factor  in  it.  As  reserves  are 
brought   into   production,    they    return 
capital  which  is  used  to  find  new  reserves. 
If  this  capital  is  not  obtained,  then  the 
reserves  decline,  leaving  less  oU  to  be 
brought  into  production  which  in  turn 
produces  less  capital  and  so  forth.  Even- 
tually, we  have  no  reserves  and  no  capi- 
tal This  is  precisely  what  happens  when 
an  industry  does  not  set  aside  adequate 
funds  to  replace  depreciating  assets.  As 
the  assets'  productivity  declines,  there  is 
even  less  abiUty  to  replace  them  and  the 
industry  collapses  until  the  services  it 
once  provided  can  no  longer  be  supplied 
without   direct   government   assistance 
The  $10  billion  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act 
is  an  example  of  the  type  of  action  that 
can  become  necessary  when  poUcies  pre- 
vent the  proper  retention  of  capital  m 
an  industry. 

Proponents  of  the  reduced  depletion  al- 
lowance point  out  that  U.S.  producers 
would  not  need  to  bring  these  addi- 
tional reserves  into  production  if  we 
adjusted  our  import  quota  program  to 
allow  sufficient  imports  to  take  up  the 
slack.  Because  less  capital  is  required 
to  produce  oU  in  foreign  countries,  the 
loss  of  capital  in  the  domestic  industry 
would  not  result  in  faUure  of  the  in- 


dustry to  provide  the  necessary  oU  for 
our  society  to  continue  functioning. 

I  see  three  very  serious  problems  with 
this  policy.  First,  with  so  much  of  our 
oil  supply  subject  to  the  whims  of  in- 
ternational politics,  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  could  be  seriously 
impaired.  It  is  estimated  that  as  much 
as  58  percent  of  our  oil  could  be  com- 
ISg  from  foreign  sources  by  1980  if  the 
import  quota  program  were  eliminated.  ll 
just  half  that  supply  Is  jeopardized  either 
by  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  or  by  a 
civil  war  in  Latin  America— certainly 
very  possible  military  action  would  pro- 
tect our  security.  Is  this  what  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  cut  in  the  depletion  allow- 
ance really  want?  Our  flexible  forel^ 
policy  concepts  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected insofar  as  oU  producing  nations 
were  concerned.  Another  Vietnam-type 
situation  is  a  definite  possibility  Expro- 
priation of   any   further  American  oil 
producing  properties  In  foreign  coun- 
tries could  only  produce  an  undesirable 
and  precipitous  action  on  our  part  ii 
we  do  not  retain  the  present  balance  in 
our  domestic  producing  capabUity  yls-a- 
vls  foreign  imports.  Clearly,  this  Is  not 
a  desirable  position  In  which  to  place 
our  Nation. 

There  Is  an  answer,  and  the  answer 
is  to  develop  the  Alaskan  oU  and  gas  po- 
tential as  rapidly  as  possible  but  how  can 
it  be  developed  when  at  the  very  time 
it  is  in  its  infancy.  Congress  wants  to 
change  the  depletion  allowance  and  the 
administration  wants  to  change  the  oil 
import  quota.  By  the  time  we  get  through 
with  both  of  these  matters,  the  price  of 
Alaskan  oil  to  the  consumer  is  going  to 
be  outside  the  range  consumers  can  ai- 
ford  or  we  will  have  to  find  a  way  for 
a  subsidy  for  the  development  of  this 
resource  in  my  State.  I  do  not  thmk  that 
is  contemplated  seriously  by  anyone  in 
Congress. 

The  second  serious  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  depletion  allowance  is  the 
effect  on  our  already  deteriorating  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  balance-of- payments 
position.  Because  of  the  necessity  to  de- 
velop lower  cost  foreign  oil  reserves,  an 
increasing   amount  of   the  capital   re- 
covered under  the  reduced  depletion  al- 
lowance would  fiow  out  of  our  economy 
to  foreign  treasuries.  A  significant  por- 
tion ot  every  dollar  spent  for  power  or 
fuel  in  this  country  would  go  out  of 
our  economy.  The  petroleum  Mdustry 
has  invested  an  average  of  $4.5  bUlion 
annually  over  the  past  10  years  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  domestic  reserves.  If 
the  depletion  aUowance  is  reduced,  a 
proportionate  amount  of  thismoney  will 
go  into  foreign  investment.  This  will  oc- 
cur because  those  will  be  the  reserves 
developed  by  an  industry  which  must 
seek  the  lowest  cost  of  Pfoduction  t^  pass 
it  on  to  the  consumer.  The  United  States 
can  hardly  afford  this  additional  burden 
on  its  already  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments. 

The  third  serious  consequence  relates 
to  my  earlier  discussion  concemmg 
capital.  Assume  that  a  sudden  loss  of 
international  supply  was  not  recoverable 
by  military  action.  Domestic  producers 
would  then  be  caUed  upon  to  accelerate 


a  reduction  to  make  up  the  difference. 
This  would  require  either  a  direct  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  or  a  dramatic  increase 
in  consumer  prices  to  provide  the  needed 
capital  to  rapidly  expand  production.  So 
the  consumer  through  increased  prices 
will  pay  for  any  crash  program  of  de- 
velopment in  the  oil  industry.  In  other 
words,  if  we  fool  around  with  the  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  this  industry,  we  wlU 
create  a  boom,  then  bust,  then  boom- 
type  economy  in  the  oU  industry  instead 
of  the  continuous  even  operation  we  now 

enjoy.  ^    r^,^ 

To  me,  this  Is  foolish  economy,  to  force 
the  oil  industry  into  a  position  of  reliance 
upon  foreign  imports  and  then  get  into  a 
position  where  we  know  that  domestic 
production  vrtll  have  to  be  restored  it 
Uiere  is  any  change  in  the  foreign  picture 
so  far  as  production  Is  concerned. 

Every  person  who  supports  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  depletion  aUowances 
must  be  intellectuaUy  honest.  This  re- 
duction wUl  increase  the  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  but  it  will  also  drastically  af- 
fect consumer  prices.  It  will  be  the  con- 
sumer who  pays  for  tills  and  the  con- 
sumer will  pay  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  increased  revenues. 

Those  who  support  the  reduction,  I 
hope    will  realize  that  this  change  in 
the  depletion  allowance  will  bring  about 
a  greater  reliance  upon  foreign  sources 
for  our  petroleum  needs.  This  is  bemg 
done  despite  the  fact  that  In  my  State 
we  have  reserves  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  if  we  can  retain  the  economic  tools 
which  have  been  given  to  every  other 
deposit  of  petroleum  in  this  country— 
and  every  other  deposit  has  been  de- 
?elopId  In  the  basis  of  the  deplet  on 
allowance  as  we  have  known  It  over  the 
years.  Thus,  it  is  completely  astounding 
to  me  that,  at  the  time  we  find  the 
greatest  single  known  deposits  in  the 
United  States,  the  depletion  aUowance 
is  to  be  reduced  so  that  this  discovery 
cannot  be  developed  In  time  to  meet  our 

""^tS;  many  people  talk  of  the  depletion 
allowance  In  terms  of  the  mcentiye 
nmled  to  find  reserves.  I  think  it  should 
be  referred  to  more  in  terms  of  the  m- 
centive  needed  to  prove  out  the  reserves. 
We  know  that  in  my  State  it  will  cost  $1 
biUion  just  to  buUd  one  pipeUne  800  mUes 
long  Ten  times  that  amount  of  pipe  wiu 
be  needed  in  gathering  pipeto^ 
throughout    the    fields    on    the    north 

SlODC 

Where  is  the  money  going  to  come 
from  to  build  the  facilities  to  take  this 
oU  to  market?  Where  will  it  come  from 
to  drill  the  wells  necessary  to  Prove  out 
the  reserves?  If  we  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance,  we  will  take  away  the  incen- 
tive and  force  the  industry  in  my  State 
to  borrow  money  on  the  tight  capital 
market.  The  result  wiU  be  disastrous 
and  will  very  drastically  affect  our  State 
in  the  future. 

And  this  analysis  does  not  take  mto 
account  the  fact  that  there  simply  may 
not  be  enough  proven  reserves  left  at 
the  time  we  need  to  increase  production 
to  meet  our  needs.  When  we  finally  rec- 
ognize that  we  need  a  domestic  industry, 
the- industry  may  have  to  explore  for 
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several  years  to  find  the  necessary  oH. 
And  what  do  we  do  in  the  meantime? 
Invade  some  oil-rich  country  to  get  what 
we  need? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  possible 
■  that  in  the  future  an  American  Presi- 
dent may  face  that  question,  if  we  refuse 
to  examine  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
depletion  allowance  as  a  question  of 
policy  rather  than  tax  reform. 

The  depletion  allowance  has  been  part 
of  the  economic  fabric  of  the  oil  industry 
for  43  years.  Alaska  has  been  part  of  that 
industry  for  only  a  few  short  years.  Our 
production  has  barely  started.  Yet  Just 
when  our  production  really  has  the  po- 
tential to  develop,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance is  to  be  reduced.  The  oil  industry 
has  indicated,  during  the  several  months 
of  hearings  on  this  bill,  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be  if  this  ill-advised  step 
is  taken  in  thCrname  of  tax  reform.  All 
of  us  are  under  pressure  to  reduce  taxes, 
to  reform  taxes,  to  make  everyone  pay 
his  fair  share  of  our  Government  serv- 
ices. This  biU  provides  many  reforms  to 
accomplish  that  end.  It  Is  heralded  as  the 
largest  package  of  tax  amendments  since 
-the  lf994  code  was  enacted.  But  the  attack 
xm  the -depletion  allowance  is  an  attack 
on  our  national  security,  our  oil  and  gas 
system,  our  capital  markets,  and,  indeed, 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation.  The  re- 
duction of  the  depletion  allowance  is  not 
a  reform  measure,  it  is  a  total  change  in 
our  policy  toward  the  fossil  fuel  industry. 
It  is  an  unwise  change  with  dire  conse- 
quences. 

Viewed  in  that  light  and  considered 
on  its  merits.  I  find  it  an  unsupportable 
change  and  urge  the  Senate  to  retain  the 
present  policy  and  the  present  level  of 
deletion  allowance  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  jneld? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  for  a  very 
stirring  and  impressive  presentation. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  of 
America  is  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
help  develop  the  imderdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  I  think  it  would  be  tragic  if  we 
denied  the  opportunity  for  development 
of  oil  to  the  great  State  of  Alaska,  which 
has  a  tremendous  potential  yet  untapped, 
which  should  be  tapped,  and  for  us  to  dis- 
courage the  flow  of  capital  into  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  the  development  of  so  much 
in  the  way  of  untapped  resources,  much 
of  which  we  do  not  even  know  about.  _ 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  made  an  extremely  good  point.  It  is 
one  that  Senators  should  observe  and 
take  to  heart. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  reiterate  what 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  just  said, 
that  I  think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  are  illuminating  and  indi- 
cate once  again,  as  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again,  how  thoroughly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  making  sure  that  the 
Interests  of  his  State  and  his  people  are 
protected  in  this  body. 
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The  Senator  has  spoken  in  an  extraor- 
dinarily efTective  manner  on  the  prob- 
lem as  it  relates  between  national  policy 
and  national  concern  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  a  cogent  and 

a  WIa  SD^'CCh 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  haiH>en.  if  we 
are  compelled  to  go  on  to  the  money 
market  to  get  the  %l  billion  or  the  $1 V2 
billion  a  year  in  order  to  develop  the 
Alaska  potentitd?  This  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  refinery  costs  or  the 
total  cost  of  production.  We  have  the 
ultimate  reserves  of  this  country,  and 
they  should  be  developed  under  the  same 
economic  fabric  as  was  the  rest  of  the 
industry. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoining  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  27.5- 
percent  oil-depletion  allowance  has  be- 
come, as  one  of  its  most  ardent  oppo- 
nents was  quoted  as  saying  in  Sunday's 
papers,  "the  symbol  of  tax  reform."  I 
could  not  agree  more.  It  has  been  made 
the  sjrmbol  by  its  opponents  in  the  press, 
in  the  Congress,  and  in  other  facets  of 
our  national  life  who  have  fixed  upon 
this  one  article  of  our  tax  laws.  Indeed, 
the  oil  industry,  because  of  this  cam- 
paign, is  threatened  with  becoming  the 
scapegoat  of  tax  reform  this  year.  But 
let  me  say  that  a  reduction  in  the  oil- 
depletion  allowance  is  not  in  itself  tax 
reform.  There  are  just  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  that.  They  are  many. 
They  have  great  influence.  And  they 
have  not  mounted  this  campaign  all  of  a 
sudden.  It  has  gone  on  for  years,  but 
never  has  it  seemed  so  likely  of  success 
as  it  does  in  this  unhappy  year  of  1969. 
As  one  of  Wyoming's  leading  news- 
papers, the  Casper  Star-Tribime,  re- 
cently observed: 

The  27.5  depletion  allowance  for  the  oil 
Industry  has  long  been  a  whipping  boy  for 
the  tax  reformers.  With  the  assistance  of 
writers  and  politicians  who  have  other 
Interests  at  heart,  the  Industry  is  made  to  ap- 
pear as  a  robber  baron  filling  his  own  pock- 
ets at  the  expense  of  the  average  taxpayer. 

Those  of  us  who  are  going  to  stand  up 
today  in  defense  of  the  27.5-percent  de- 
pletion allowance  will  be  termed  by  some 
tools  of  a  special  interest,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  doubt  that.  But  in  the  case  of 
this  Senator,  I  can  state  imequivocally 
that  the  special  interest  I  am  serving  is 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  My  objection  to 
the  antidepletion  campaign  is  based  on 
the  realistic  aspects  of  the  situation;  on 
how  it  would  afifect  the  economy  of  my 
State. 

To  those  of  us  who  live  in  Wyoming, 
the  oil  industry  is  vitally  important.  It 
is  our  heavy  industry.  It  is  our  answer  to 
the  shoe  industry  in  New  England,  the 
textile  mills  of  the  Southeast,  and  the 
timber  and  flshing  industries  of  the  far 
Northwest.  Crude  petroleum  is  our  prin- 
cipal product,  representing  a  full  three- 
fourths  of  Wyoming's  mineral  industry, 
providing  jobs   for  6,877   men  at  last 


count,  if  only  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
production  is  concerned.  If  all  aspects 
of  the  industry,  from  transportation  to 
refining  and  marketing  are  considered, 
the  industry  employs  nearly  12,000  Wy- 
oming people.  And  that  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant total  in  a  State  with  little  more  than 
300,000  population. 

It  is  a  significant  facet  in  the  overall 
economy  of  a  State  which  has,  over  the 
past  decade,  suffered  some  economic  re- 
verses which  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
population.  We  need  the  work,  the  dol- 
lars, and  the  activity  generated  by  the 
oil  industry.  Last  year  there  vras  a  total 
of  1,293  wells  drilled  in  Wyoming,  and  of 
that  total  471  were  new  field  wildcat 
wells  which  together  added  measurably 
to  the  known  reserves  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  those 
wells  in  Wyoming  run  deep,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Without  the  27.5-percent  depletion 
allowance.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  predict 
that  fewer,  far  fewer,  of  these  15,000- 
foot  wildcats  will  be  drilled.  They  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  three-fourths  of 
a  million  dollars  each. 

Generally,  one  can  figure  there  are 
nine  dry  holes  drilled  for  each  new  com- 
mercial well.  In  fact,  in  1968,  the  dry 
holes  turned  up  86.5  percent  when  all 
wells  are  taken  into  accoimt.  Thus,  the 
risk  is  high,  and  hardly  acceptably  with- 
out the  existence  of  some  economic  stim- 
ulus. For  Wyoming  at  least,  that  stimu- 
lus has  been  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

I  cannot  predict  that,  given  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  depletion  allowance,  Wyo- 
ming will  see  only  46  or  57  rotary  rigs 
active  on  the  average  day  in  1970,^  in 
place  of  the  76  operating  rigs  in  1968. 
Nor  can  I  predict  that  emplojrment  in 
the  oil  patch  wiU  faU  by  1,000,  1,500,  or 
2,000  men.  I  do  not  know  just  what  would 
happen,  Mr.  President,  but  at  this  point 
I  do  not  care  to  find  out,  because  Wyo- 
ming cannot  afford  the  losses,  no  matter 
what  they  may  be.  And  I  would  like  to 
add  that  this  interest  encompasses  pri- 
marily the  independent  company  of  lim- 
ited resources  which  is  willing  to  stake 
its  venture  capital  on  the  discovery  of  a 
new  field  which,  if  proven,  adds  to  the 
national  wealth  of  the  United  States  and 
to  this  country's  very  security.  If  the 
financial  encouragement  for  such  activ- 
ity is  to  be  lessened,  it  Is  obvious  that 
wildcatting  also  will  be  curtailed,  and  at 
the  expense  of  my  State. 

The  national  interest  itself  calls  for  a 
strong  oil  and  gas  industry.  Thirty-two 
States  are  involved  in  the  production  of 
oil  and  gas,  an  industry  which  directly 
employs  more  than  275,000  Americans 
and  provides  the  basic  fuel  for  so  much 
of  our  eeonomy.  Yet,  in  1968,  we  pro- 
duced 4  million  barrels  per  day  less  pe- 
trolemn  than  we  consumed.  The  total  of 
our  known  reserves  of  liquid  petroleum 
declined  Ifist  year.  In  itself,  this  is  not 
alarming,  perhaps.  But  it  is  not  a  desir- 
able state,  either.  Our  reserves  should  be 
maintained  in  as  high  a  level  as  possible 
in  the  interest  of  national  security.  This 
requires  that  exploration  continue  un- 
ceasingly, Mr.  President,  for  we  are  a 
people  who  use  massive  quantities  of  oil 
and  gas  in  the  course  of  our  normal  ac- 
tivities. And  we  use  huge  quantities  of 
natural  gas  as  well.  Indeed,  the  position 


of  the  natural  gas  portion  of  this  indus- 
try is  less  enviable  than  most  of  us  could 
gtiess,  for  reserves  are  dwindling  here 
too  by  more  than  5  trlUlon  cubic  feet  last 
year.    And   natural    gas   Is   not   easily 

^So  it  is'not  just  in  Wyomhig's  interests 
that  I  defend  the  27.5-percent  depletion 
allowance,  though,  if  it  were,  that  would 
be  enough.  A  good  case  is  made,  I  believe, 
for  leaving  this  policy  of  43  years  dura- 
tion on  the  books.  Mr.  President.  Some 
may  profit.  But  I  am  convinced  that  we 
all  do.  Certainly,  my  own  State  does,  i 
urge  acceptance  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana's   amendment   to   retain   the 
27  5-percent  depletion  allowance.  I  think 
the  importance  of  this  vital  tax  provision 
can  be  summed  up  by  saying  percentage 
depletion  has  helped  to  establish  and 
maintain    the    United    States    as    the 
world's  greatest  producer  and  i^er  ol 
petroleum  products.  Reduction  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  time-tested  tax  provi- 
sion would  weaken  the  petroleum  indus- 
try and  result  in  an  impahment  of  our 
national  security  and  add  increased  bur- 
dens on  the  consuming  public  through 

Increased  prices.  

T  understand  that  the  Senate  is  operat- 
ing under  limited  time  between  now  and 
the  agreed-upon  time  to  vote.  I  hope  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  not  jump 
in  a  precipitate  way  into  a  search  for 
some  substitute  for  the  problem  by  hang- 
ing it  around  a  single  phrase  or  a  smgle 
term,  namely  "depletion." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding  to  me.  May  I  ask  if  there  is 
any  additional  time  on  this  question? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  There  is  not. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  some 

time?  ,,    __ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! may  I  inquire  about  the  time 
situation?  ,„„^     ,„^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  all  the  remaining  time 
from  now  until  the  vote  at  3  o  clock 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  to  my  friend  '«>"  Te»as  hi  just  a 
moment,  but  first  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. ^  . .  ,„ 

Mr  President,  much  has  been  said  in 
the  last  few  minutes  about  the  EUender 
amendment.  The  argument  seems  to  be 
made  that  the  oil  companies  have  an  m- 
herent  right  to  the  27.5-percent  depletion 
aUowance  because  it  was  something  that 
was  passed  40  years  ago,  somethhig  that 
is  sacred  and  that  we  should  not  touch 
or  change.  ,  , 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  during  those  40 
years  on  numerous  occasions  we  have 
raised  the  tax  rates  for  all  other  Ameri- 
cans. The  corporate  rate  has  moved  from 
14  percent  to  53  percent  at  the  present 
time,  including  the  surtax.  Individual 
rates  go  as  high  as  77  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  a  top  rate  of  15  percent  40 
years  E«o.  ,,  ^    . 

So  I  do  not  think  that  the  oU  indus- 
try, much  as  I  respect  it— and  I  do  re- 
spect it— has  any  inherent  right  to  this 
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special  aUowance  or  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sacred  group  which  can- 
not be  touched.  This  Industry  is  paying 
an  average  of  only  about  8  percent  as  the 
corporate  rate. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  some  foreign 
companies  were  recent  bidders  for  the 
oil  leases  in  Alaska.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  very  few  foreign  companies 
have  any  depletion  allowance.  It  is  only 
in  this  country  that  the  oU  companies 
have  had  a  depletion  allowance  of  27.5 
percent  before  they  compute  tax  obUga- 
tion.  So  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  an 
argument  for  retaUiing  that  depletion 
allowance.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
argument  for  putting  that  industry  on 
more  equal  footing  with  all  other  Ameri- 
can industry.  ,    ^, 

Much  has  been  said  in  Congress  in  the 
last  12  months  about  tax  reform,  and 
nearly  every  Member  of  this  body  has 
said  how  much  tax  reform  is  needed. 
Yet  every  Member  of  this  body  knew 
when  he  was  talking  about  tax  reform 
that  he  was  talking  about  raising  taxes 
for  some  particular  group  that  was  get- 
ting a  special  tax  advantage.  When  we 
get  down  to  the  votes  it  seems  everybody 
is  willing  to  reform  every  other  form 
of  industry  except  the  one  in  which  he 
or  his  State  is  interested. 

I  think  the  issue  before  us  on  this 
amendment  is  very  clear:  Do  we  or  do 
we  not  want  tax  reform?  If  we  do  we 
are  going  to  have  to  start  voting  to 
change  existing  tax  structure.  Certainly 
this  is  one  industry  that  is  not  paying 
its  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  Government.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  exph-ed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  By  all 
means,  the  Senate  should  at  least  stand 
by  the  action  of  the  House,  which  rolled 
the  depletion  allowance  back  to  20  per- 
cent. . 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  used  up  such 
time  as  he  had 
How  much  time  do  I  have  left? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  24  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shaU  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr  WHJJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  try 
to  take  care  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  later,  but  I  wUl  have  to  withhold 

for  the  moment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  whom 
does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield 

first?  ,  _,  ,^  = 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 

then  I  wUl  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tov^ter)  is  yielded 
5  minutes,  after  which  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellindm)  will  be  yielded 

5  minutes.  ,     ,^_  .      ,_^„ 

Mr  IXDWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  He  is  very  generous  with  one 
who  beUeves  180  degrees  opposite  from 
what  he  believes  In  this  matter.  It  is  very 
kind  of  him  to  yield  under  those  circum- 
fitf&nccs* 

I  should  like  to  offer  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr  ELLENDER)  my  neighbor  to  the  east, 
who  has  offered,  I  think,  a  very  con- 
structive amendment.  The  action  on  this 
amendment  wiU  indicate  whether  this 
body  is  taking  rational  and  economically 
sound  approach  to  tax  reform  or  whether 
it  is  following  a  "vengence  be  mine 
formula  for  tax  changes.  I  greatly  hope 
that  the  amendment  is  approved,  for  I 
have  no  desire  to  participate  in  a  ven- 
dettia  against  the  oil  Industry  even 
though  it  is  cloaked  in  the  guise  of  tax 

reform.  ^       ,  ^.  , 

According  to  the  best  estimates  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  lowering  the  de- 
pletion allowance  to  20  percent  will  bring 
in  an  additional  $360  mUlion  of  tax  reve- 
nue There  is  ample  testimony  that  such 
a  reduction  would  force  the  major  oil 
companies  to  raise  the  retail  price  of 
gasoline  1  cent  per  gallon.  Last  year  there 
were  some  84  billion  gaUons  of  gasoline 
sold  in  the  United  States.  If  each  of  these 
gallons  cost  1  cent  more  In  1970,  the  con- 
sumer will  pay  $840  million  more  for 
gasoline.  If  we  take  away  the  $360  million 
of  increased  tax  revenues  from  the  $840 
miUion  of  increased  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, we  find  that  our  so-called  tax 
reform  results  in  a  net  cost  Increase  to 
the  consiuner  of  $480  million. 

The  man  who  has  to  pay  extra  for  his 
petroleum  products  will  not  be  interested 
in  whatever  fine  labels  we  put  on  it.  All 
he  knows  Is  that  as  a  dhrect  result  of  tills 
body's  action,  he  will  be  faced  with  a 
higher  cost  of  living.  He  Is  not  going  to 
be  happy  about  that.  If  after  all  the  fine 
words  and  great  promises,  he  stUl  has 
less  money  after  necessities,  he  wlU  be 
much  more  inclined  to  Join  a  "taxpayers^ 
revolt"  than  he  was  before  the  "reform 
speeches  were  made. 

We  need  tax  reform,  but  we  need  real 
tax  reform,  not  a  sham.  That  reform 
must  be  based  on  economic  reahties,  not 
on  an  effort  to  strike  back  at  some  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  that  has  been  made 
the  villain  in  the  press  and  a  scapegoat 
in  Congress.  . 

I  am  just  a  Uttie  tired  of  this  w>proach. 
By  and  large,  the  American  oU  man  Is  a 
risk-taking  entrepreneur  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
If  he  is  successful,  it  is  often  because  he 
ventures  to  go  where  others  have  feared 
to  go.  He  creates  jobs  and  wealth  for 
others  In  the  process. 

And  there  are  many  oil  men  who  are 
not  successful.  The  oU  business  is  not  an 
easy  road  to  sure  riches.  If  it  were,  a 
great  many  more  people  would  be  out 
looking  for  oil. 

I  think  It  is  time  that  Congress  aban- 
don any  negative  attitude  toward  oU  men 
and  begin  to  appreciate  tiie  vital  con- 
tribution they  make  to  this  Nation.  It  is 
time  to  quit  trying  to  punish  success  and 
begin  rewarding  intelligence  and  hara 
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work,  and,  I  might  say  also,  a  venture- 
some spirit. 

If  we  do  not,  Mr.  President,  we  may 
see  the  problems  of  the  "great  natural 
gas  fiasco"  repeated  on  a  larger  said  even 
more  dsmgerous  scale. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  share  the 
reasons  for  the  "great  natural  gas 
fiasco."  Some  time  ago,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment decided  that  it  would  save  the 
American  consumer  some  money  by 
stepping  in  and  regulating  the  price  of 
natural  gas.  Without  going  into  great 
detail,  let  me  simply  say  that  the  FPC 
pricing  policy  has  brought  about  a  situa- 
tion where — 

First.  The  Northeastern  States  will  ex- 
perience some  shortages  of  natural  gas 
for  this  winter  and  continue  to  suffer  in- 
creasing shortages  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Second.  The  price  of  natural  gas,  held 
at  an  artificially  low  level  over  past 
years,  will  have  to  be  dramatically  in- 
creased in  order  to  induce  the  discovery 
and  production  of  enough  natural  gas  to 
meet  demand. 
-  ThlKfc  At  a  time  when  we  are  exhaust- 
ing oar  discovered  reserves,  Federal 
Government  pwlicy  has  caused  a  10-year 
slump  in  drilling  of  some  32  percent; 
32.000  wells  were  drilled  in  1968  versus 
47,000  in  1958. 

In  short.  Government  intervention  de- 
signed to  assist  the  consumer  in  the  short 
run  has  resulted  in  net  long-term  cost 
increases  to  the  consumer.  Paul  Mac- 
Avoy,  a  leading  economist  at  MIT,  de- 
scribed Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  as  bringing  about  social  benefits 
of  $10  million  at  a  net  social  cost  of  $100 
milUon. 

Even  if  we  call  this  arithmetic  con- 
sumer protection,  it  still  does  not  add  up 
to  good  economic  commonsense. 

And,  if  we  compound  this  fiasco  by 
reducing  an  incentive  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  induce  exploration  for  petroleimi 
products,  it  still  will  not  add  up,  even  if 
we  call  it  tax  reform  this  time. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  is  an  eco- 
nomically justifiable,  needed  incentive. 
Let  us  not  act  to  reduce  it  at  a  time  when 
its  justification  was  never  greater  and  the 
need  for  it  never  stronger. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  need  5.  at  the  very 
least.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
simply  amazing  what  handouts  the  oil 
industry  has  won  from  our  elected  gov- 
ernments. They  are  of  three  basic  tjTies, 
and  each  of  them  serves  to  reinforce  the 
others. 

The  first  type  of  handout  is  the  series 
of  production  controls  established  and 
enforced  by  our  main  oil-producing 
States,  such  as  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
The  purpose  of  these  controls  is  sim- 
ple— to  limit  the  amount  of  oil  produced 
to  keep  prices  high.  They  work  as  fol- 
lows: Buyers  of  crude  oil  estimate  each 
month  to  State  regulatory  agencies  the 
amount  of  oil  they  plan  to  buy  in  the 
State  during  the  following  month.  These 
State  agencies  then  "pro  rate"  the  State's 


oilfields,  curbing  their  production  so  that 
it  never  exceeds  the  expected  demand. 
It  Is  through  this  market  control  mecha- 
nism that  our  oil-producing  States  first 
create  and  then  maintain  rigged  petro- 
leum prices. 

These  prices  are  close  to  200  percent 
higher  than  the  east  coast  delivered  price 
of  totally  comparable  foreign-produced 
oil.  In  a  free-market  environment  one 
would  expect  this  low-cost  foreign  oil  to 
capture  a  large  share  of  our  domestic 
market.  In  fact,  that  is  what  was  start- 
ing to  happen  in  the  1950's,  imtil  oil's 
secret  government  won  another  of  its 
handouts. 

This  handout,  known  ofQcially  as  the 
mandatory  oil  import  control  program, 
was  initiated  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1959.  It  limits  the  foreign-produced  oil 
imported  into  the  United  States  to  only 
12.2  percent  of  our  own  domestic  produc- 
tion. It  has  produced  rising  crude-oil 
prices  at  home,  even  as  crude-oil  prices 
abroad  have  fallen  sharply  over  the  last 
decade.  It  has  cost  American  consumers 
more  than  $6  billion  a  year. 

Moreover,  the  program  has  discrim- 
inated harshly  against  New  England. 
There  are,  at  latest  coimt,  284  refineries 
in  the  United  States.  None  of  these  are 
in  New  England,  and  the  reason  is  very 
simple.  There  are  no  indigenous  oil  sup- 
plies in  the  region  and  because  of  im- 
port controls  enough  foreign  oil  to  nm 
a  refinery  cannot  be  imported.  The  main 
soiu-ce  of  oil  for  a  New  England  refinery 
would  therefore  have  to  be  the  gulf  coast 
and  it  is  simply  too  costly  to  ship  high- 
priced  domestic  oil  that  far  to  be  refined. 

Because  there  are  no  refineries  in  New 
England,  the  major  oil  companies  head- 
quartered elsewhere  have  the  market  to 
themselves.  It  is  the  market  power  of 
these  compsmies — preserved  by  the  oil 
import  control  program  and  now  being 
expanded  into  the  wholesale  end  of  the 
industry — which  has  made  New  England 
home  heating  costs  the  highest  in  the 
coimtry. 

And  on  top  of  these  two  handouts 
there  is  yet  a  third — the  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  tax  loopholes  which  allow  the  oil 
industry  to  keep  the  vast  profits  made 
possible  in  the  first  place  by  State  pro- 
rationing  and  import  controls. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  is  by  far 
the  best  known  of  these  many  tax  loop- 
holes. It  permits  tax-free  treatment  of 
27.5  percent  of  an  oil  company's  reve- 
nues, up  to  50  percent  of  its  net  profits. 
The  official  purpose  of  this  loophole, 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  over  40 
years,  is  the  encouragement  of  oil  ex- 
ploration at  home.  Yet  it  is  applied  in 
full,  not  only  to  domestic  oil,  but  to  all 
oil  produced  by  American  companies 
abroad. 

This  depletion  allowance  does  not 
stand  alone.  Oil  companies,  for  example, 
can  "expense"  their  intangible  drilling 
costs  instead  of  amortizing  them  over  a 
period  of  years  like  most  other  indus- 
tries. And  they  can  deduct  from  their 
U.S.  tax  bills  the  "tax"  payments  they 
make  to  foreign  govemmentJs,  even  when 
these  payments  are  nothing  more  than 
royalties  which  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  income  they  actually  earn  from  for- 
eign operations.  These  and  other  loop- 


holes too  complicated  to  mention  to- 
gether provide  the  oil  industry  with  even 
more  tax-free  income  than  does  the  de- 
pletion allowance. 

With  loopholes  like  this  it  is  really  no 
wonder  that  oil  companies  end  up  paying 
Federal  Income  taxes  many  times  lower 
than  those  of  most  corporations.  In  1968, 
for  example,  the  average  corporation 
had  a  40-percent  tax  rate  while  the 
average  oil  company  had  a  7.7-percent 
rate.  Sinclair  actually  paid  no  taxes  at 
all  on  profits  of  over  $100  million,  while 
Gulf,  with  profits  of  almost  $1  billion, 
had  a  rate  less  than  1  percent. 

State  prorationing,  import  quotas,  and 
tax  loopholes — these  are  the  three  tyjies 
of  handouts  won  in  the  past  by  the  oil 
industry. 

This  day  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
consideration  of  amendments  designed 
to  revise  our  policies  in  the  third  of  the 
three  areas  I  have  just  discussed, 
amendments  to  revise  the  tax  treatment 
of  our  domestic  oil  industry.  In  my  own 
mind,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  such  revision  is  urgently  needed. 
Any  tax  system  which  requires  2.2  mil- 
lion people  under  the  poverty  level  to 
pay  Federal  income  taxes,  yet  allows  At- 
lantic Richfield  to  earn  over  $465  million 
between  1964  and  1967  without  paying  a 
single  cent  in  such  taxes  clearly  requires 
revision. 

According  to  data  which  the  Treasury 
Department  has  submitted  to  Congress, 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
oil  and  gas  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
$1.3  billion  in  revenues  in  1968.  And  the 
oil  industry  received  another  $300  million 
benefit  last  year  due  to  intangible  ex- 
pensing. This  $1.6  billion  is  an  awful  lot 
of  money. 

It  is  three  times  what  was  budgeted  in 
fiscal  1969  for  Federal  law  enforcement; 
15  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  running 
our  Federal  judicial  system;  three  times 
the  budgeted  amoimt  for  school  lunch 
and  food  stamp  programs;  five  times  as 
much  as  was  budgeted  for  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing;  and  four  times  the  allotment 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Senate  act  today  to 
rectify  this  situation  at  least  in  a  small 
way.  At  the  very  least,  we  must  follow 
the  action  of  the  House  in  reducing  the 
depletion  allowance  on  oil  and  gas  from 
27  Vi  to  20  percent  and  we  must  put  an 
end  to  the  system  by  which  international 
oil  companies  receive  credits  against 
U.S.  taxes  for  royalty  payments  to  for- 
eign governments. 

The  oil  companies  have  told  us  that  if 
we  approve  such  changes  the  result  will 
be  higher  prices  for  American  consumers. 
Any  such  price  hike  would  be  quite  un- 
justified. More  important,  it  could  be 
prevented  by  sound  governmental  action. 
If  our  oil  import  program  is  revised  in 
such  a  way  that  larger  amount  of  cheap 
foreign  oil  are  allowed  into  this  country, 
the  domestic  oil  companies  will  not  be 
able  to  raise  their  prices.  They  will  have 
to  hold  the  line  or  else  be  driven  out  of 
the  market  by  oil  produced  abroad. 

Recent  press  reports  indicate  that  a 
substantial  liberalization  of  the  oil  im- 
port program  may  be  forthcoming  in  the 
near  future.  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  the 


case  and  if  the  Senate  today  acts  ^o  re- 
v?fe  the  tax  treatment  of  the  oUmdrntry 
Srican  consumers  will  soon  have  some 
S  needed  relief  which  is  certainly 

'TthaS'lhe  distinguished  Senator  from 

^  M^WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,' how  much  time  do  I  have  remam- 

'"lie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  5 
minites  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statements  made  on  this  Aoo^  today  in 
behalf  of  the  pending  amendment  have 
Sn  first  that  if  we  do  not  agree  to  the 
Sd?r  amendment,  and  if  we  do  a^ee 
to  the  Williams  amendment,  it  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  AndJ^g  «f  oil 

reserves  and  the  P^of  "ctio^^,°{,  ^^  take 
Mr  President,  we  do  not  have  to  taKe 

the  word  of  the  P™P°"^"^t„^VaSr"%^ 
of  the  amendment  on  that  matter  We 
can  go  to  the  report  commissioned  by  the 
iSiury  Department,  prepared  by  Con- 
sad  and  see  what  their  finding  is. 

Their  finding  is  that  the  oil  dep^- 
tioii  allowance  is  one  of  the  most  ineffi- 
cient ways  of  encouraging  exploration 
for  oU,  and  that,  for  every  $10  of  tax  re 
duction,  you  get  only  $1  »«  "-"^^^.^J: 
serves.  That  simply  is  not  the  efficient 

""iVe°s"cond  Place,  Mr.  Collado  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Standard 
Oifco  of  New  Jersey,  and  recognized  by 
eveiTone  as  an  oil  expert,  has  pointed 
out  that  it  will  be  1974,  in  his  view,  be- 
fore Sre  is  any  reduction  whatsoever 
n  the  production  of  oU  because  of  the 
reduction  in  the  oU  depletion  allowance 
and  even  after  that,  the  decrease  wiU  be 

""to'the" third  place,  the  argument  ha^ 
beeS  made  that  to  reduce  the  deplet  on 
allowance  wUl  reduce  the  inconie  of  the 
oU  companies,  and  therefore,  the  Sen- 
ator fVomAl^ka  pointed  out,  make  it 
harder  for  them  to  raise  money. 

Se  firm  of  Merrill  Lynch  has  made  a 
stS  Sfound  that  the  effect  on  toe 
orofite  of  oU  companies  will  be  a  de- 
?rS  of  only  between  2  and  8  Percent 
averaging  around  a  4-  or  5-percent  re- 
Son  in  net  profits.  T^is  is  less  than 
their  recent  average  increase  in  profits 
for  1  year.  They  have  averaged  an  in- 
c?ease^8  to  10  percent  in  profits  each 
yea^to?the  la^t  4  years.  So  the  adverse 
eff^t  on  profits  would  be  very  modest 
Sed  The  effect  on  the  money  market 
would  be  insignificant. 

Finally,  the  argument  has  been  made 
that  after  all,  the  consmner  is  going  to 
nay  more.  Obviously,  if  production  is 
^Z.  gS^g  to  be  reduced,  there  is  no  rea^ 
son  why  the  consumer  should  Paymore 
for  the  product.  Furthermore,  if  the 
profits  of  the  companies  are  pjfg  to  be 
?educed,  as  Merrill  LJ^ch's  study  shows 
they  will,  that  would  mean  that  ^edif- 
ference  would  not  come  out  of  the  pock 
ets  of  the  consumers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  argument, 
it  seems  ti)  me,  is  well  met  by  recognition 
thaf  fee  reserve  of  oU  in  t{^is  co^t^g 
supplied  by  imports  of  oil.  The  ShulU 


committee,  appointed  by  Pff  ^dent  Nteon 
has  made  a  recommendation  on  the  oil 
import  program.  They  have  recom- 
S«l  ?ha?:  instead  of  having  ^oU 
import;  quota,  we  have  a  tariff.  Their 
reoommendations  would  result  in  in- 
c^SX  the  supply  of  oU,  decreasing  he 
price  to  the  consumer,  and  compensating 
for  any  adverse  effect  on  the  supply  of 
oil  that  could  result  from  a  decrease  in 
the  depletion  allowance. 

lo  on  all  these  scores,  on  the  reduction 
in  the  income  of  the  oil  compam^.  the 
consumer  paying  more  or  the  reduced 
supply,  it  is  clear  that  thte  oil  depletion 
alSwaiice  reduction  could  ^fcomPlish 
tax  reform  and  greater  equity  without 
any  significant  adverse  effect^ 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yieW 

myself  5  minutes.  _„.„„, vc 

Mr  President,  in  his  opening  remarks 
eaSr  today  the  distinguished  Senator 
?rom  wSoiin  stated  that  the  oi  Indus- 
trv  stands  as  a  symbol  of  tax  evasion  and 
S  toopholes  and  that  unless  Congress 
^.  no  one  beUeves  we  will  be  able  to 
close  the  tax  loopholes.  ^^  ^f 

AS  I  pointed  out  in  the  mam  part  of 
my  speeVh  this  afternoon,  tax  evasion  is 
not  acromplished  through  the  depletion 
S?iclS°rcause  the  depletion  P^^^^^n 
provides  that  not  more  than  50  percent 
Kt  income  can  be  deduct^.  In  other 
words  the  producer  pays  taxes  at  about 
The  same  rate  as  others  pay  on  income 
from  capital  gains. 

Mr.  President.  I  dread  what  will  hap- 
nen  if  the  depletion  allowance  is  reduced^ 
Se  lipartment  of  the  Interior  stated 
that  for  the  next  decade,  from  1970  to 
So  we  must  find  reserves  amounting  to 
70  bilUon  barrels  of  oU.  despite  the  fact 
Jhat  dSng  the  last  10  years  we  have 
S2i  awe  to  find  only  35  billion  barrels 

"^■fSe  decrease  in  wUdcatting  for  oU  has 
been  enormous.  In  the  decade  from  1950 
^"1960,^^1  number  of  wildcat  oUweUs 
was  108,455,  in  contrast  to  91,925  for  tne 

^^S^Sla'tTont  all  of  th^  wild-t  weUj 

'"^Sl  Sn^  out  earlier  today,  out  of 
every  10  wells  discovered,  oiUy  one  is 
nroductive.  The  others  are  dry  holes.  And 
Sf  46  wells  drilled  only  one  finds  enough 
oU  to  be  truly  profitable. 

I  beUeve  sincerely,  therefore,  that  we 
.should  keep  the  depletion  allowance  at 
Sat  tS'^current  level  in  order  to  pro- 
vWe  funds  so  that  companies  t^nflrmncf 
the  discovery  of  more  badly  needed  mL 
As  I  have  said,  we  are  usmg  14  miUion 
terrels  of  oU  per  day  at  the  moment^to 
Se";^ext  10  years  we  will  b«  ugng  1^  mil^ 

re'rIL?ve?w°;{h^;hS  to^'meet  this 

''^Mr' mSnTOYA.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Dole 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  recognized.  ,  ««« 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 


cur wholeheartedly  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  tiUnk  we  should 
concern  ourselves  with  all  the  ramifica- 
tions that  might  come  about  because  of 
the  action  we  take  today. 

I  am  personally  very  concerned  about 
what  our  action  might  do  to  the  fiscal 
structure  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

I  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
what  oU  and  gas  production  means  reve- 
nuewise  in  the  State  of  New  Mesdco^ 

We  talk  about  a  27.5-percent  deple- 
tion aUowance.  We  talk  aboutjoopholes 
We  talk  about  the  bonanza  that  the  ou 
industry  is  deriving  from  the  27.5-per- 
cent depletion  allowance.  However  we  in 
New  Mexico  are  deeply  concerned  over 
what  the  lack  of  exploration  is  doing  to 
our  revenue  structure. 

In  1968.  the  total  sales  value  of  oil  ajid 
gas  in  New  Mexico  was  $528  mUlion.  It 
is  the  sixth  largest  producer  of  oil  and 
the  fourth  largest  producer  of  gas. 

From  this  amount  we  deducted  the 
Federal  State,  and  Indian  royalty  which 
amounted  to  $52,781,279. 

The  taxes  from  the  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion industry  are  as  follows:  -The  oil  and 
gas  emergency  school  tex  is  $12  090  386. 
The  oU  and  gas  severance  tax  is  $11.85d.- 
320  The  oil  and  gas  ad  valorem  tax  is 
$6  780.099.  The  oU  and  gas  conservation 
tax  was  $633,786  .The  other  ad  valorem 
tax^  are  $5,750,000.  The  other  excise 
taxes  are  $6,250,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  then  have  the  other 
revenue  from  oil  and  gas. 
The  State  oil  and  gas  lease  rental  and 

bonus  amounted  to  $6,078,678.     

The  State  oU  and  gas  royalty  amounted 

to  $26,339,817.  ^  .,  „„^ 

The  permanent  fund  earnings,  oil  and 

gas  portion— 97  percent— amounted  to 

^1 R  213  198 
-I^e  Federal  mineral  leasing  return  oil 

and  gas  port;ion.  amoimted  to  $10;201  43EL 

So   altogether  we  derived  total  taxes 

and  othe?  revenue  of  $101,220,722  for 

^^We  are  now  building  a  Permanent 
school  fund  out  of  oil  and  gas  royalties 
and  rentals.  Our  permanent  school  fund 
now  amounts  to  $365  mUUon. 

ThT  earnings  from  this  permanent 
scSTl  fiSare  used  for  administrative 
JxpSses  in  our  school  systems  m  the 

^%?try  to  discourage  exploration  now 
by  virtS^  of  a  reduction  in  the  depletion 
allowance,  in  my  State,  at  least,  would 
be  to  discourage  further  investinent  in 
niir  school  fiscal  structure. 
°"ft  IS  a  healthy  thing  to  maintam  a 
27  5  percent  depletion  allowance  in  view 
of  the  paucity  of  the  oil  reserves  we  have 

^"rPreSt.  I  thank  the  senator 
from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
PrSdent.  Congress  established  the  oU 
depletion  rate  of  27.5  percent  *0  years 
agS  At  that  time  the  top  rate  of  cor- 
S?ate  tax  was  14  percent,  and  the  top 
rate  for  individuals  was  around  15  per- 

cent 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  many 
increases  in  the  tax  structures. 

This    year    corporations    are    paying 
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around  52.8  percent  when  we  consider 
the  surtax  being  added  to  the  48  percent. 
and  the  individual  is  paying  as  high  as 
77  percent. 

Certainly  this  industry,  which  we  all 
respect,  is  not  paying  its  proportionate 
part  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Oovem- 
ment  today. 

The  average  rate  paid  by  the  corpo- 
rations operating  in  the  oil  industry  is 
around  8  percent  compared  with  a  rate 
of  better  than  50  percent  for  all  other 
American  industry. 

Certainly,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
when  this  industry,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  industries  of  our 
Nation,  should  pay  its  proportionate  part 
of  the  taxes. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  amount 
of  taxes  they  are  already  paying.  Much 
of  that  tax  amount  is  represented  by 
taxes  collected  by  the  oil  industry  from 
the  consumers  of  gas  and  gasoline  as  well 
as  by  withholding  taxes  on  the  payroll  of 
its  employees. 

I  do  not  give  them  credit  for  those 
taxes.  They  are  merely  acting  as  the  col- 
lector, the  same  as  other  industries. 

It  costs  us  nearly  $200  billion  a  year 
to  run  the  Government  today,  40  percent 
of  which  is  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. This  oil  industry  should  be  willing— 
in  fact,  should  be  more  than  willing — 
to  pay  its  proportionate  part  of  the  cost. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  should  be  rejected.  The  House 
bill  would  reduce  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance to  20  percent.  The  EUender  amend- 
ment would  retain  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance at  27  5  percent  as  is  written  in 
the  existing  law.  The  difference  between 
the  two  rates  involves  an  amount  of 
around  $400  million. 

During  the  past  few  months  much  has 
been  .said  about  tax  reform.  I  believe  that 
practically  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  made  a  speech  for  tax  reform. 

We  are  going  to  call  the  roll  now.  Let 
us  use  our  votes  to  support  those  speeches 
which  we  have  been  making  for  Uie  past 
few  months. 

Mr.  KIENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana.  In 
many  respects,  the  27''2-percent  deple- 
tiomallowance  for  oil  and  gas  is  the  single 
most  flagrant  loophole  in  our  entire  tax 
system. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  achievements  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' revolution  this  year  has  been  its  ex- 
traordinary success  in  focusing  the  spot- 
light of  public  opinion  on  this  special 
tax  preference  that  is  available  to  the 
oil  and  gas  industries.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  there  is  a  real  likelihood 
that  the  cause  of  reform  will  prevail,  and 
that  this  notorious  tax  loophole  will  be 
closed. 

For  too  long  we  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Nation's  economy  is  paying 
an  enormous  public  subsidy  to  the  petro- 
leum industry.  The  depletion  allowance 
is  a  tax  subsidy  that  is  far  out  of  line 
with  the  economic  and  tax  realities  of 
other  industries.  The  value  of  27 '72  per- 
cent for  the  allowance  came  into  the 
Revenue  Code  more  than  40  years  ago, 
when  a  Senate-House  conference  split 
the  difference  between  the  30-percent 


figure  proposed  by  one  House  and  the  26- 
percent  figure  proposed  by  the  other. 
The  year  was  1927,  a  time  when  tax  rates 
were  far  lower  than  they  are  today,  and 
the  tax  benefits  were  correspondingly 
smaller. 

Extensive  economic  studies  have  shown 
that  the  existence  of  the  27 1/2 -percent 
depletion  allowance  contributes  only  a 
marginal  amount  to  the  Nation's  petro- 
leum reserves.  Instead,  it  encourages  ex- 
cessive drilling  and  inefficient  production 
methods,  and  discourages  research  into 
other  potential  fuel  sources.  The  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  now  causes 
an  annual  revenue  loss  of  about  $1.5 
billion.  Yet.  as  the  1968  Treasury  study 
and  the  recent  CONSAD  report  make 
clear,  this  enormous  tax  subsidy  gener- 
ates only  about  $150  million  dollars' 
worth  of  new  oil  reserves  each  year,  or 
about  $1  of  new  reserves  for  each  $10 
worth  of  subsidy.  Surely,  this  is  a  false 
economy  that  none  of  us  would  mainttdn 
in  his  own  private  economic  decisions. 

The  facts  surrounding  the  depletion 
allowance  have  been  amply  demonstrat- 
ed during  the  current  debate.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will 
agree  that  current  allowances  are  exces- 
sive, and  that  the  cause  of  reform  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  lend  my  support  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  27y2-percent  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance is  justified  in  the  national  interest. 

In  this  day  of  steadily  increasing 
prices,  the  cost  of  oil  exploration  con- 
tinues to  spiral.  In  recent  years,  the  tre- 
mendous costs  faced  by  those  in  oil  ex- 
ploration has  skyrocketed  manyfold.  To- 
day, these  people  are  facing  almost  im- 
possible costs  in  their  businesses,  and 
this  trend  shows  no  signs  of  abating  in 
the  coming  months.  Thus,  the  petroleum 
industry  faces  a  future  of  rising  costs  in 
it«  efforts  to  search  for  oil. 

Mr.  President.  I  maintain  that  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  does  not  cost — ^It 
pays.  It  pays  because  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry is  a  vital  segment  of  our  economy, 
Without  it.  America  would  indeed  face 
an  uncertain  and  unpredictable  future. 

The  effect  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance h£is  not  been  to  take  funds  from  the 
national  Treasury.  But,  it  has  had  the 
reverse  effect — to  add  to  our  national  in- 
come. This  is  brought  about  because  the 
allowance  enables  petroleum  exploration 
to  continue  and  the  end  result  is  lower 
prices  to  the  American  consumer. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  faces  an 
imcertain  economic  future  because  of 
continuing  inflation,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  do  everything  in  our  power  to  main- 
tain a  strong  economy  in  every  aspect.  In 
my  opinion,  the  oil  depletion  allowance  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  keeping  con- 
sumer prices  in  line — not  only  petroleimi 
prices,  but  consiuner  costs  in  nearly  all 
segments  of  our  economy. 

No  one  denies  that  oil  Is  essential  to 
the  American  defense  effort.  It  is  used 
to  keep  our  country  strong  in  times  of 
peace — and  it  is  indispensable  in  times 
of  world  crisis. 

The  United  States  cannot  depend  sole- 
ly on  foreign  sources  for  oil. 


This  is  a  lesson  we  learned  in  graphic 
proportions  during  World  War  n,  when 
we  faced  the  problems  of  gas  rationing 
and  the  threat  of  the  severe  crippling  of 
our  war  effort  because  of  the  German 
submarine  fleet's  menace  to  our  shipping 
lanes. 

Today  we  face  an  even  greater  threat. 
The  Middle  East,  day  in  and  day  out, 
stands  on  the  brink  of  war.  These  vital 
oilfields  that  contribute  so  much  to  world 
production  are  in  danger  of  being  em- 
broiled in  a  war  that  we  did  not  want 
and  a  war  we  cannot  stop. 

The  specter  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  an 
ever-present  threat.  The  Russians  are 
daily  increasing  their  worldwide  naval 
armada  and  their  fieets  ride  the  high 
seas  around  the  globe.  No  one  can  guar- 
antee that  we  can  control  the  sealanes 
against  the  menace  of  the  Russian  sub- 
marine fleet. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  petroleum  is  vital 
to  America  in  many  ways. 

This  Nation's  economy  depends  upwn 
petroleum  in  plentiful  supply.  In  reality, 
our  livelihood  and  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing depend  largely  upon  a  ready  supply 
of  petroleum. 

I  strongly  and  vigorously  advocate  that 
the  Senate  meet  the  challenge  today.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  coim- 
try — and  it  is  best  for  the  American 
people — that  we  continue  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  in  its  present  form. 

It  is  necessary,  I  maintain,  for  the  oil 
industry  to  continue  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  oil  for  the  safety,  the  protection  and 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senator  Ellender's 
amendment  wWch  would  delete  the  pro- 
vision in  the  committee  amendment 
which  reduces  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance from  27 '/2  percent  under  present 
law  to  23  percent. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
during  the  past  few  months — and  much 
has  been  said  here  today — alx>ut  the  need 
to  reduce  the  oU  depletion  allowance  in 
order  to  symbolically  demonstrate  to  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  that  this  Congress 
truly  meant  to  provide  for  tax  reform. 
Somehow,  the  advocates  of  tax  reform 
have  equivocated  tax  reform  with  a  re- 
duction in  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
This  is  greatly  disturbing  to  me.  It  is 
disturbing  to  me  because  I,  too.  have  long 
advocated  tax  reform.  I  have  been  one 
of  those  voices  calling  for  a  lessening  of 
the  tax  burden  on  the  low  and  moderate 
income  wage  earners.  I.  too,  have  pro- 
posed several  measures  which  would  help 
to  better  distribute  the  tax  burden 
among  rich  and  poor  alike.  But,  I  can- 
not agree  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  would  cut  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance just  for  the  sake  of  whatever  sym- 
bolic value  such  action  would  produce. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  if  I  may  to 
recount  for  my  colleagues  what  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  means  for  my  own  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  why  I  oppose  any 
efforts  to  cut  the  depletion  allowance.  In 
1968,  for  example.  New  Mexico  ranked 
as  the  sixth  largest  oil  producing  State 
in  the  Nation,  producing  349,000  barrels 
of  oil  daily.  Also  in  1968,  New  Mexico 
ranked  as  the  fourth  largest  gas  pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Nation,  producing 
over  3  billion  cubic  feet  per  day. 


What  has  this  industry  meant  to  my 
hoSTstate  of  New  Mexico?  For  IJf*  " 
^meant  the  payment  o^^^axes  from  the 
^ustry  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  in 
toe  wnount  of  over  $43  mUUon  It  has 
SJa^neariy  $58  million  in  other  rev- 
^ue  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  a 
SS3  revenue  of  over  $101  million.  Mr. 
Presidtot.  I  ask  unanimous  co)^^ 
have  insertied  in  the  Ricord  at  t^poj^t 
a  table  giving  a  breakdown  of  these  sta- 
tistics, as  weU  as  additional  data. 

•There  being  no  objection,  tiie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBOOUCnON  OF  on,  AND  GAS  IN  NKW  MHICO 
INTEODTTCTION' 

production  of  oU  and  gas  In  New  Mexico 
has  Played  a  very  Important  part  In  its  eco- 
^Jc  development  for  the  past  40  y««.  ^^ 
wlU  continue  to  be  a  major  lactor  for  many 

vears  to  come.  .  i,«.i^in» 

^  This  booklet  18  for  the  purpose  of  helpl^g 
thoM^who  are  Interested  in  the  future  ot 
^mL^  to  better  understand  the  oU  and 
gas  production  business,  how  It  operates,  its 
FelaUve  position  In  the  whole  energy  picture 
of  the  world  and  nation.  Its  internal  econom- 
°Lb^I°U  economic  meaning  to  New  Mexlco_ 
lietter  communication  of  governmental  and 
economic  affairs  is  necessary  for  the  wntlnu- 
ing  advancement  of  our  society.  We,  the 
people  of  the  oil  and  gas  business  are  a  part 
?f  Mid  actively  Interested  in  all  phases  of  the 
2c?S  s?^cture  and  we  wish  to  meet  our  fuU 
responsibility  at  aU  times. 

■^e  New  McJdco  OU  and  Gas  Association 
was  formed  more  than  40  years  ago  to  play  a 
nart  in  the  overall  communications  picture. 
It  serves  as  a  liaison  between  the  oil  and  gas 
producers  and  aU  levels  of  government  ^e 
officers  and  staff  of  the  Association  welcome 
anyone  to  visit  and  discuss  any  matter  virlth 
us. 

What,  who  ia  the  oil  and  gas  production 
industry? 
•  The  industry  Is  people  working  and  partici- 
pating m  the  production  of  the  world  s  lead- 
ing energy  source  which  Is  In  the  backbone  of 
our  modern  Industrial  civilization.  There  are 
over  700  oil  and  gas  operators  In  New  Mexico 
alone  Over  10.000  New  Mexico  residents  are 
employed  In  some  phase  of  t^e  Industiy^ 
There  are  the  royalty  owners— that  Is,  those 
people  who  own  the  land  from  which  oil  and 
^18  produced.  The  State  and  I^^al  Gov- 
ernments own  the  land  from  which  75%  of 
our  oU  and  gas  Is  produced,  so  tl^fjoz®"^- 
ment  Is  a  very  real  part  of  the  l^duste^.  There 
are  innumerable  oU  company  stockholders, 
many  of  them  Uvlng  In  New  Mexico. 

Enclosed  for  your  convenience  U  a  copy  or 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Map  of  North  America  (not 
printed  In  Rtcord)  which  shows  how  New 
Mexico  fits  into  the  big  picture.  This,  together 
with  the  New  Mexico  oil  and  gas  statistical 
sheets  attached  will,  we  hope,  help  you 
understand  the  Industry  and  what  New  Mex- 
ico means  to  it  and  what  It  means  to  New 
Mexico.  __^„ 

Santa  Pe.,  N.  Mex.,  May  1969. 

THE  WORLD  ENKKGT  PICTOBB 

The  rapid  advancement  of  civilization  la 
based  mainly  on  utilization  of  energy  for 
transportation,  power  and  heat. 

Availability  of  fuels  to  supply  this  energy 
is  a  paramount  consideration  In  any  broad 
economic  study.  Vf orld  energy  consumption 
has  doubled  In  the  last  17  years  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  again  In  the  next  ten. 
,  OU  Is  ttie  world's  ^r^^^  i^^^^J^J^  '^Jl 
the  market— coal  Is  second  with  37%  ana 
^natural  gas  U  next  at  16%.  „„_j 

Known  world  reserves  of  what  are  caUed 
"fossil  fuels"  are  sufficient  to  meet  man- 
kind's requirements  for  generations  to  come, 
coal  leads  the  list,  wltii  shale  oU,  tar  sand, 
oU  and  natural  gas  following.  However,  sur- 
Qclency  la  not  enough  to  guarantee  sales. 


OompetlUve    economic     factor,    determine 
which  kiUd  of  fuel  wlU  be  used. 

Other  energy  sources  wlU  enter  the  picture 
in  the  years  to  come.  Atomic  energy  U  most 
often  mentioned  but  It  appears  that  It  wUl  be 
several  years  before  It  fUU  even  one  percent 
of  the  world's  energy  needs.  Water  power  to 
oroduoe  electricity  Is  an  important  feature  or 
Oie  grand  proposals  to  redistribute  the 
eartti's  frerti  water  resources.  Sol"  energy, 
eeothermal.  and  even  the  energy  of  the  wind 
iay  have  an  important  place  in  the  future, 
conventional  oil— that  U  the  oil  found  Mid 
produced  in  a  liquid  stat«^now  leade  as  ^e 
world  energy  source;  however,  these  oUre- 
serves  do  have  a  limit.  There  are  vast  deposits 
of  shale  oU  and  tar  sands  which  are  not  near- 
IV  as  easy  to  recover  but  as  the  needs  de- 
mand, and  technology  advances,  these 
sources  may  be  Upped.  ^^^ 

All  things  considered,  the  experts  agjee 
that  mankind's  energy  requirements  for  the 
foreseeable  future  can  be  met.  and  thU  is 
all  that  can  be  planned  on.  We  cannot  plan 
or  worry  about  energy  a  h"ii«»fe<» /«* "//°^ 
now  any  more  than  the  people  of  Abraham 
Uncoln's  time  could  have  foreseen  or  planned 
energy  requirements  or  sources  of  today. 

p^  Mid  free  ti-ade  among  nations  virlU 
be  important  factors  In  continued  economic 
oroKress  which  depends  on  sea  transporta- 
tion^^ oU.  Highly  industrlaUzed  Western 
Europe  U  heavily  dependent  on  imported  pe- 
troleum. North  America  Is  also  an  area  that 
consumes  more  than  It  produces. 

NEW    MXXICO    on.   AND   CAS 


New  Mexico  is  an  oil  and  gas  exporting 
state  Approximately  4%  of  the  nation's  crude 
oil  and  5V4  %  of  the  nation's  gas  U  produced 

In  New  Mexico. 

History 

Discovery  of  good  oil  and  gas  pools  In  l«a 
and  Eddy  Counties  firmly  estabUshed  the 
production  business  In  New  Mexico  by  the 
wly  thirties.  By  that  time,  oil  pipelines 
from  the  east  extended  Into  the  State,  and 
El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  was  operating 
a  gas  line  to  El  Paso.  Mexico  and  Ariz»na. 

Exploration  and  development  of  New 
Mexico's  oU  and  gas  resources  progressed 
steadily  through  about  1957  when  a  peak 
wT^eached.  Activity  has  declined  since 
then,  as  can  be  seen  on  tiie  weU  drilUng 
table  enclosed. 

Gross  sales  value  of  ol  land  gas  levelled  off 
m  about  1961  for  a  spell,  but  resumed  Us 
normal  increase  pattern  again  by  1964. 
Maintenance  of  this  increase  pattern  Is  part- 
ly due  to  the  increase  In  waterfloodlng  sec- 
ondary recovery  operations,  and  also  higher 
natural  gas  sales.  , 

Prom  the  earUer  years,  production  of 
New  Mexico's  oU  and  gas  resources  has  been 
done  on  an  orderly,  conservatlon-mlnd«l 
basis  The  Oil  Conservation  Commission  was 
formed  In  the  middle  thirties  to  administer 
one  of  the  earUest  and  finest  conservation 
laws  in  the  nation.  The  Commission  controls 
aU  phases  of  the  IndustiTT.  Permission  Is  re- 
quired to  drUl  a  well,  to  produce  oil  and 
iaa  and  any  other  action  concerning  produc- 
«on  of  oU  and  gas.  Cooperation  between  the 
industry  and  the  Commission  has  always 
been  excellent. 

The  future  of  the  oU  and  gas  fMWluction 
industry  for  New  Mexico  is  a  natter  of  opm- 
lon.  There  are  those  who  are  pessUnlstlc  and 
say  there  are  no  more  good  P«>lf  Jo  ,5! 
found,  tiiat  the  peak  has  been  «f  hed-lts 
downhlU  from  here  on.  They  point  to  the 
experience  of  other  States,  '^^  ^^^T^^ 
had  their  peak  yew^-T*"*.  1966-Okl^ 
homa.  1927-Kansas.  1956— California. 
1963 — Pennsylvania  1891.  ^       _. 

But  we  tend  to  agree  with  those  who  are 
niore  optimistic.  Demand  will  stay  Wgh.  wa- 
terfloodlng will  increase,  new  discoveries  wUl 
be  made,  prices  wUl  Improve. 

All  m  all.  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  t^e 
total  dollar  volume  of  New  Mexico  s  oil  and 
gas  production  wUl  remain  level,  or  maybe  a 
lUtirbetter  than  level  for  at  leMt  the  next 


16-20  years,  provided  that  the  economic  cU- 
mate  of  the  SUte  so  aUows. 

on.  AND  GAS  paODOCIlON  Bcoitoiac* 
The  flret  step  is  to  find  the  oU  •^JU 
deposits.  Ev«7  ye".  Innumerable  nmilons 
of  dollars  are  spent  on  gecrtogical  and  geo- 
physical exploration.  Some  ten  thousand  ex- 
ploratory weUs  are  drUled  in  the  United 
States  annually.  This  is  very  expensive  work, 
but  It  together  with  Improved  methods  of 
ultimate  economical  recovery  of  knovm 
sources  are  the  only  ways  for  the  producer 
to  replace  depleting  stocks.  Petroleum  de- 
posits are  the  result  of  geological  phenomena 
wWch  occurred  mUlions  of  years  ago— and 
they  are  scarce  and  scattered  on  this  tArth. 
Even  with  modem  theories  and  methods, 
they  are  very  dUBciUt  to  pin  point.  Explore- 
tlon  Investment  Is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
oil  and  gas  production  business. 

In  the  world-wide  petroleum  source-con- 
sumer picture,  we  observe  that  the  known 
locations  of  substantial  petroleum  deposlte 
are  generaUy  far  from  the  concentrated  con- 
sumer centers,  so  the  oil  must  be  moved 
great  distances  to  be  used.  Transportation 
U  a  main  factor  and  economic  consideration 
In  the  petroleum  energy  business. 

The  basic  factor  in  oU  pricing,  of  course, 
is  what  the  consximer  market  will  bear 
within  the  general  economy  and  competing 
energy  sources.  Therefore,  local  exploration, 
production  and  transportation  costs  must 
be  held  within  the  general  oU  price  structure 
and  allow  a  profit  margin.  The  oil  operator 
seeks  the  areas  where  hU  costs  will  be  lowest 
because  he  has  no  control  over  crude  oU 
prices.  ^    „ 

Considering  the  United  States  and  New 
Mexico  and  the  above  basic  oU  pricing  fac- 
tors, please  observe  on  the  oU  and  g«« 
map  of  North  America  that  the  two  main 
producing  areas  of  the  country  are  the  GuH 
Coast  and  the  great  arc  shaped  Mid-Contt- 
nent  producing  area  extending  from  Kansas 
to  New  Mexico.  Most  of  the  oU  from  the 
Gulf  Coast-Mld-Continent  area  U  trans- 
ported to  consumers  in  the  northeast  of  the 
nation.  New  Mexico's  oil  fields,  obviously  are 
farthest  from  the  eastern  consumer  area. 

Particular  elements  of  oU  production  costs 
cannot  be  meaningfully  compared,  one  area 
to  another,  because  it  Is  only  the  total  that 
U  meaningful.  Depth  of  the  source,  distance 
from  market,  exploration  costs,  labor  avaU- 
abUlty  and  wages,  volume  of  the  product, 
taxation,  regulation,  and  many  other  seg- 
ments of  cost  are  all  variable  and  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole.  For  Instance,  an  oU 
field  located  near  a  huge  refining  center  will 
have  a  low  transportation  cost  element  and 
may  well  be  able  to  carry  a  higher  tax  burden 
than  an  oU  field  located  several  hundred 
mUes  away. 

Nationwide,  field  prices  for  oU  have  re- 
mained practically  level  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Yet.  during  this  period  cost*  in  almost 
all  phases  of  the  business  have  risen.  The 
producer  has  had  to  initiate  automation  and 
economize  In  every  way  possible  to  make 
ends  meet. 

Many  Independent  oU  producers  and 
smaUer  companies  have  not  been  able  to 
maintain  a  competitive  position  and  have 
sold  their  business  to  the  large  companies 
wboee  volumes  enable  them  to  keep  unit 
costs  down.  ,,,..„„ 

But  stiU.  industry-wide,  the  cost-price 
squeeze  Is  at  a  critical  point  today. 

The  economic  sltiiation  of  the  oU  busi- 
ness today  18  so  critical  tiiat  localized  cost 
factore  definitely  have  an  effect  on  the  i«- 
ture  of  oU  and  gas  exploration  and  produc- 
tion m  any  area.  Investinents  for  exploration 

and  development  will  P-»^<***T^^";~'S« 
Wned  production  costs  are  lowest  and  can  be 
expected  with  some  confidence  to  stay  that 

^Tboee  interested  In  a  continuing  PK«Pf- 
ous^and  gas  production  buslnees  m^w 
Mexico  must  keep  the  basic  economic  r«a- 
me.  explained  herein  m  mind.  New  Mexico 
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does  not  have  a  sufficiently  large  volvime  of 
oil  or  gas  to  affect  the  overall  price  struc- 
ture. New  Mexico's  production  costs  must  be 
kept  down  to  assure  that  exploring  for  and 
producing  oil  and  gas  will  continue  to  be  a 
profitable  venture. 

There  are  already  economic  drawbaclcs  in 
New  Mexico's  oil  production — specifically: 
Many  of  the  State's  good  oil  pools  have 
yielded  as  much  oil  as  can  reasonably  be 
pumped  from  them,  so  the  expensive  second- 
ary recovery  process  of  waterfloodlng  Is  being 
used  to  recover  as  much  of  the  remaining  oil 
as  possible.  Also,  disposal  of  salt  water  which 
Is  produced  with  oU  U  a  growing  problem- 
Installation  of  safe  water  disposal  systems  is 
an  added  cost  of  production.  Taxation  has 
also  increased— m  1963  the  OU  and  Gas 
Emergency  School  tax  was  increased  60% — 
this  Increase  was  absorbed  by  the  producer. 
The  average  field  price  for  New  Mexico  crude 
oil  did  not  go  up  with  the  tax  increase. 
Participation  in  New  Mexico  governmental 

econoTny,  summary,  calendar  year  1968 
Total  sales  value,  oil  and  gas..  $528,  427, 160 
Less  Federal,  State  and  Indian 

royalty    52,781,279 

Industry  owned  value. .     475,645,881 

TAXES  FROM  OH.  AWD  GAS  PRODUCTION  INDUSTRY 

Oir  and 'gas  emergency  school 

tax   ..•_--. $12,090,386 

Oil  and  gas  severance  tax 11,853,320 

Oil  and  gas  ad  valorem  tax 6,  780,  099 

Oil  and  gas  conservation  tax.-  663,786 
Other    ad    valorem    tax — esti- 
mate   —  5.750,000 

Other  excise  tax — estimate 6,250,000 


Total   43,387.591 


These  taxes  amount  to  9.1% 
of  Industry  owned  value. 

OTHER    REVENUE     FROM     OIL    AND 
GAS 

SUte  Oil  and  gas  lease  rental 

and  bonus 6,078,678 

State  oil  and  gas  royalty 26,  339,  817 

Permanent  fund  earnings,  oil 

and  gas  portion  (97% ) 15,  213, 198 

Federal  mineral  leasing  return, 

oil  and  gas  portion 10,201,438 

Total—- 57,833.131 


Total  taxes  and  other  revenue.     101,  220,  722 
Note. — The  above  Items  are  detailed  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO  GOVERN- 
MENTAL ECONOMY 

In  calendar  year  1968,  total  New  Mexico 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  sales  at  the  well- 
head amounted  to  over  $528  million.  Of  this 
figure,  $376  million  was  for  oil  and  $152  mil- 
lion for  gas.  This  Is  big  business.  It  amounts 
to  about  $1.4  million  gross  sales  per  day. 

In  addition  to  this,  over  $80  million  was 
spent  last  year  In  New  Mexico  Just  drilling 
wells,  plus  untold  millions  In  pipeline  and 
other  construction,  and  related  business. 
Some  ten  thousand  employees  in  New  Mexico 
work  in  some  phase  of  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion, processing  and  transportation,  for  an 
annual  payroll  of  more  than  $60  million. 

How  does  the  Government  of  New  Mexico 
share  in  this  money?  What  is  the  direct  fi- 
nancial benefit  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
the  schools,  counUes  and  municipaUtles?  The 
direct  financial  benefits  come  in  two  cate- 
gories: 1.  Public  land  oil  and  gas  leases.  2. 
Taxation. 

Public  land  oil  and  gas  leases 

State  lands,  general:  During  territorial 
timM,  and  upon  statehood,  Congress  granted 
four  sections  of  each  township  in  New  Mexico 
to  the  State's  Common  Schools,  plus  specific 


acreage  to  the  universities  and  other  In- 
stitutions. These  lands,  (over  11  million 
acres)  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Ccmunlssloner 
of  Public  Lands,  and  administered  by  him. 
Any  income  from  these  lands  Is  credited  to 
the  "beneficiary"  i.e.,  the  Common  Schools,  or 
State  Institutions.  Recurring  income,  like 
rental,  is  credited  to  the  current  funds  of 
the  beneficiaries.  Non-recurring  income,  sales 
or  royalties  Is  credited  to  the  permanent 
Fund,  which  Is  invested  by  the  State  Invest- 
ment Council  and  only  the  earnings  on  these 
investments  are  transferred  to  the  current 
funds  of  the  beneficiaries.  For  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  New  Mexico's  beneficiary  lands, 
see  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  PubHc  Lands,  1967-1968. 

The  largest  source  of  Income  from  State 
Lands  has  been  from  oil  and  gas.  The  State 
Land  Office  offers  oil  and  gas  leases  monthly 
for  competitive  bid.  The  competitive  bid  Is 
called  a  "bonus".  After  the  initial  bonus  pay- 
ment to  the  State,  a  fixed  rental  sum  Is  paid 
annually. 

State  oil  and  gas  lease  bonuses  and  rentals: 
These  monies  are  paid  by  the  lessee  direct  to 
the  State  Land  Office  and  transferred  to  the 
beneficiaries  for  current  use.  In  1968  receipts 
from  this  source  amounted  to  $6,078,678. 

State  oil  and  gas  royalties:  Approximately 
40%  of  the  oil  and  gas  production  In  New 
Mexico  is  from  State  oil  and  gas  leases.  The 
State's  one-eighth  share  of  this  production 
is  paid  directly  to  the  State  In  cash — one- 
eighth  of  the  sales  value.  These  receipts  are 
not  for  current  use  but  are  deposited  to  in 
the  State  Permanent  Fund  where  they  can 
never  be  diminished.  In  1968.  these  State  oil 
and  gas  royalty  pajnnents  amounted  to 
$26,339,817. 

State  Permanent  Fund:  This  fund,  which 
belongs  to  the  beneficiary  schools  and  insti- 
tutions, now  amoimts  to  about  a  third  of  a 
billion  dollars,  97%  of  which  came  from  oil 
and  gas  royalties.  The  State  Investment 
Council  invests  these  funds,  and  the  earn- 
ings from  the  Investments  are  credited  to  the 
beneficiaries  for  current  expenses.  This  fund 
assures  a  good,  steady  source  of  Income  for 
the  schools  and  institutions  forever.  Last 
year,  the  oil  and  gas  portion  of  these  earn- 
ings was  $15,213,198. 

Federal  Lands:  Approximately  36%  of  the 
oil  and  gas  production  in  New  Mexico  is  pro- 
duced from  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Government  receives  Its 
one-eighth  share  of  the  sales  value  of  oil 
and  gas  in  cash  in  addition  to  lease  rentals. 
The  Federal  law  provides  37>4%  of  these 
monies  to  be  transferred  to  the  State.  The 
money  Is  used  for  public  schools,  free  text- 
books, and  $100,000  per  year  for  the  New 
Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology. 
In  1968.  receipts  from  this  source  are  calcu- 
lated at  $10,201,438. 

Taiafion 

There  are  four  production  taxes  paid  on 
the  full  sales  value  of  all  oil  and  gas  nol 
owned  by  the  State  or  Federal  Government 
(one-eighth  royalty  on  State  and  Federal 
leases).  The  only  deduction  allowed  is  the 
cost  of  trucking  oil  from  an  Isolated  area. 
This  trucking  deduction  encourages  produc- 
tion, sales  and  resulting  royalties  and  taxes 
as  soon  as  possible  after  drilling  a  productive 
well. 

The  taxes  on  production  are  collected  by 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Accounting  Commission. 
New  Mexico  has  a  modern,  efficient  system 
of  collecting  oil  and  gas  taxes  and  State 
Royalty.  The  laws  on  all  taxes  applying  to 
production  are  uniform.  They  are  all  re- 
ported and  paid,  along  with  State  Royalty, 
on  one  form  monthly  to  the  Oil  and  Gas  Ac- 
counting Commission.  This  system  is  so  ef- 
ficient that  tax  collection  and  administration 
costs  are  less  than  '^  of  one  percent  of  re- 
ceipts. The  four  production  taxes  are  ex- 
plained as  follows: 


OiZ  and  Gm  Emergency  School  Tax  rate 
Is  2.55%  of  full  value.  Proceeds  are  deposited 
in  the  State  General  Fund.  Collections  dur- 
ing 1968  were  $12,090,386. 

Oil  and  gas  seversmce  tax  rate  is  2.6%  of 
full  value.  This  money  is  used  parUy  to  pay 
severance  tax  bonds  for  public  works,  the 
balance  to  the  general  fund.  Receipts  dur- 
ing 1968  were  $11,863,320. 

Oil  and  gas  ad  valorem  tax  Is  shared  by 
the  State,  counties  and  school  districts.  Oil 
and  gas  production  is  placed  on  the  tax  roll 
at  50%  of  its  wellhead  sales  value.  The  local 
levy  rate,  which  varies  In  each  taxing  district 
Is  appUed.  1968  tax  payments  totaled  $6,- 
780,099. 

Oil  and  gas  conservation  tax  Is  used  to  sup- 
port the  Oil  Conservation  Commission  which 
regulates  all  phases  of  the  production  of  New 
Mexico's  oil  and  gas  resources.  The  rate  is 
14/100%  of  full  value.  During  1968  it  brought 
in  $663,786. 

Other  taxes  of  a  direct  nature  on  the  oil 
and  gas  production  business  are  impossible 
to  figure  exactly  but  estimates  are  shown 
below: 

Ad  valorem  taxes  paid  on  all  pipelines,  oil 
and  gas  wells,  equipment,  tanks,  pimips, 
building  materials  and  supply  inventories, 
refineries,  processing  plants,  buildings,  and 
other  corporate  and  locally  assessed  prop- 
erties. At  least  $5,760,000. 

State  excise  taxes  on  the  general  business 
of  the  Industry — gross  receipts  and  com- 
pensating tax  on  purchases  and  contracts  for 
exploration,  drilling,  construction,  field  serv- 
ices, legal  fees,  engineering,  and  oil  and  gas 
manufacturer's  privilege  tax.  At  least  $6,- 
250,000. 

Top   10  oil  producing   States,   1968 
[In   thousands   of   barrels   dally) 

1.  Texas    3.124 

2.  Louisiana 2.225 

3.  California    1.027 

4.  Oklahoma   617 

5.  Wyoming 390 

6.  New   Mexico 349 

7.  Kansas  : 260 

8.  Alaska 182 

9.  niinols 159 

10.  Mississippi -       161 

Top  10  gas  producing  States,  1968 
I  In  millions  of  cubic  feet  per  day] 

1.  Texas    20.611 

2.  Louisiana 17.523 

3.  Oklahoma 3,825 

4.  New    Mexico 3.100 

5.  Kansas 2,372 

6.  California 1,870 

7.  Wyoming 666 

8.  West  Virginia 681 

Top  10  gas  producting  States,  1968 — Con. 
(In  millions  of  cubic  feet  per  day] 


9.  Mississippi 
10.  Arkansas   . 


NEW  MEXICO'S  OIL  AND  GAS  WELLS 


Number 
of  wells 


Increase 


371 
362 


Percent 
increase 


Year: 


1952 

7,769 

962 

14 

1953 

8.959 

1,190 

15 

1954 

10.249 

1.290 

14 

1955 

11.617 

1.368 

13 

1956 

13.208 

1.591 

14 

1957 

15.199 

1.991 

15 

1958 

17.020 

1.821 

12 

1959 

18,751 

1.731 

10 

1960 

20.333 

1.582 

8 

1961 

21.786 

1.453 

7 

1962 

23.069 

1.283 

6 

1963 

24, 126 

1.057 

5 

1964 

25,222 

1,096 

5 

1965 

26.010 

788 

3 

1966 

26.737 

727 

3 

1967 

27.534 

797 

3 

1968 

28.057 

523 

2 
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Total      Produc- 

wells  live 

drilled         wells 


Dry      Percent 
holes  dry 


Estimated 

Total     Average   eostatJ13.50 

fooUge        depth  per  toot 


Year: 


1952  ... 

1953  -. 
1954... 
1955... 
1956...- 
1957... 
1958... 
1959..-. 
I960..-. 


1.053 
1,418 
1,126 
1,663 
1,904 
2,129 
1.910 
2.077 
1.850 


8W 

1,175 
888 
1,423 
1.535 
1,821 
1,530 
1,663 
1,449 


209 

19 

243 

1/ 

238 

21 

240 

14 

369 

19 

408 

19 

380 

19 

441 

21 

401 

21 

5,833,000 
8,017,000 
6,161,000 
7,046,000 
8,458,000 
9,980,000 
8.869,000 
8.684,000 
9, 226, 000 


5,539 
5,653 
5,471 


236 
442 
687 
644 
181 
897 


$78,745,500 
108, 229, 500 
83.173,500 
95,121,000 
114,183,000 
134,730,000 
119,731,500 
117,234,000 
124,551,000 


Total      Produc- 

wells  tive 

drilled  wells 


Dry 
holes 


Percent 
dry 


Estimated 

Total      Average   costattl3.50 

footage        depth  per  toot 


Year— Continued 
1961 
1962 

1963  - 

1964  ,. 

1965  . 
1966 

1967  - 

1968  . 


1,820 
1,666 
1.282 
1,501 
1,137 
1,255- 
1,115 
992 


1,359 
1,213 
896 
1,098 
823 
921 
875 
753 


461 
453 
386 
403 
314 
334 
240 
239 


25 
27 
30 
26 
27 
26 
21 
24 


9. 367, 000 
8,585,000 
8, 795, 000 
8, 167, 000 
6, 726, 000 
6,  582, 000 
6. 025. 000 
6,361,308 


5  147  $126,454,500 

5,153  115,897,500 

5,300  91.732,500 

5,U2  110,254,500 

5  916  90,801,000 

5  244  88.857,000 

5  403  81,337.500 

6,412  86,562,000 


NEW  MEXICO'S  MARKETED  OIL  AND  GAS  AND  SALES  VALUE 


Marketed 

barrels 

oil 


Sales 

value 

oil 


Marketed  gas 
(thousand 
cubic  feet) 


Sales 

value 

gas 


Total  sales 

value,  oil 

and  gas 


Year 


1951  .  53,173,406 

1952  -  62,847,937 
953    -  72,312,378 

1954  ...  74,910,729 

1955  ^  82,365,307 

1956  -  88,037.229 

1957  98, 852, 355 

1958 98,192,662 

1959::..--  104,764,795 


$129,381,870 
144, 002, 463 
185,816,883 
205. 145, 184 
226,410,987 
240,781,633 
279,664,935 
290,  558, 505 
299, 627. 314 


289,992,113 
352, 783, 341 
479,317,280 
461,204,716 
520, 209, 292 
640,  536, 825 
678, 129, 131 
714,708,700 
716,949,645 


$12,244,305 
17,680,987 
25,718,975 
38, 345, 605 
45, 458, 159 
54,814,643 
64,731,277 
66,682,729 
78.864.460 


$141,626,175 
161,683.450 
211,535.858 
243, 490, 789 
271,869.146 
296,596,276 
344,396,212 
357,241,234 
378.491.774 


Marketed  Sales 

barrels  value 

oil  oil 


'-#""''*'l07,388,303  $307,130,547 

1961              112  433,677  321,560,316 

962         ^110  993, 100  316, 330, 465 

1963               08  348  800  308,794,158 

964  "      11641370  318,177,928 

965  115  421  900  328,952,596 
tofii              118  982,000  339,098,805 

967  123  582,095  358,388,076 

968  (eal.).    127,680,322  376,473,289 


Marketed  gas 
(thousand 
cubic  feet) 


792, 
757, 
772, 
758, 
814, 
887. 
939, 
1,055, 
1,138, 


540, 990 
068,265 
490, 255 
874, 359 
858,129 
780, 440 
110,556 
972, 174 
185,814 


Sales 

value 

gas 


$87, 179,  508 
84.866.584 
88. 640, 356 
87.830,679 
97.339,109 
110,103,878 
119,388,154 
134,828,111 
151,953,865 


Total  sales 

value,  oil 

and  gas 


$394,310,055 
406,426.900 
404. 970. 824 
3%,  624. 837 
415,517,048 
439,056,474 
458.486,959 
493,024,483 
528, 427. 160 


NEW  MEXICO  REVENUE  FROM  PUBLIC  LAND  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES 


State  oil  and 

gas  lease 

rental  and 

bonus 


State 
royalty 


Oil  and  gas 

permanent 

lund 

earnings 


Federal 

mineral 

leasing 

return 


Total 


State  oil  and 

gas  lease 

rental  and 

bonus 


State 
royalty 


Oil  and  gas 

permanent 

fund 

earnings 


Federal 

mineral 

leasing 

return 


Total 


Year 


1951    $5,459,514 

1952'          .-  8,364,722 

1953'    "  8,099,801 

1954  10,532,610 

955 "":::-  8,379,902 

956      10.548,442 

1957  9,009,455 

958 8,461,342 

959"":::::  7,871,462 


$5,870,135 
6,766,425 
8, 597, 363 
11,354,200 
12,318.606 
13,765,359 
16,307,480 
16,983,162 
16,283,622 


$985, 818 
1,299,640 
1,399,805 
1,662,792 
1.636,945 
2,501.315 
2, 764, 490 
3, 279, 503 
3,791,435 


$1,783,050 
2, 600, 080 
2,386,474 
3, 074, 355 
3,485,991 
3,701,443 
4,635,573 
5, 540, 823 
5,546,493 


$14,098,517 
19,030,867 
20, 483, 443 
26,623,957 
25,821,444 
30,516,559 
32,716,998 
34,264,830 
33,493,012 


Year— Continued 

1960    - . -  J6, 525, 532 

961'   -.  5,731,124 

962"  5.623,868 

963"""::.:.  6,410,045 

964"  7,677,169 

965 7,752,672 

966 ::  7,551,795 

967"'   ---  4,981,513 

968("cal.).-.  6,078,678 


$15,752,473 
17,087,015 
17.328,726 
17,666,014 
19,132,604 
21,010,633 
21,494,819 
23,612,316 
26,339,817 


$4,489,160 
5,647.218 
6,779,976 
7,891.918 
8,751,912 
10,554,727 
11,414,614 
12,825,849 
15,213,198 


$6,601,640 
7,287,149 
8,497,442 
8,003,982 
8,199,386 
9,113,154 
9, 368, 289 
10,838,179 
10,201,438 


$33,368,805 
35,752,506 
38,230,012 
39,971,959 
43,761,071 
48,431,186 
49,829,517 
52,257,857 
57,833,131 


NEW  MEXICO  REVENUE  FROM  OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCTION  INDUSTRY  TAXES 


Oil  and  gas  emer- 
gency  school  tax 


Year: 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

(958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968  (cal.). 


»2, 
2, 
3. 
3, 
4 
4. 
5. 
5, 
5, 
5, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
9, 
10, 
10. 
11, 
12. 


235.662 

548,232 

333,526 

832,878 

271,419 

613,815 

366,921 

557,410 

591,351 

606,044 

059, 039 

186,606 

121,225 

524,609 

208, 297 

522,646 

336, 328 

090,386 


Oil  and  gas 
severance  tax 


$2,406,152 
4,711,495 
4,235,380 
5,345,824 
5,993,223 
6,451.284 
7,167,564 
8,172,662 
8,222,575 
8,218,655 
8, 984, 920 
9, 153, 125 
9,044,584 
9,344.715 
10,006,860 
10,319,327 
11,114,661 
11,853.320 


Oil  and  gas 
ad  valorem  tax 


Oil  and  gas 

conservation  tax 


Other  ad  vakirem 
tax  (estimated) 


Other  excise  tax 
(estimated) 


ToUl 


$1,577,421 
1,873,702 
2,451.122 
3.043.757 
3,517.642 
4.196,851 
4,425,932 
4.586,092 
4,692,324 
4,984,000 
5,017,675 
5,038,462 
4,958,011 
5, 100, 336 
5,141,943 
5, 340, 018 
6,159,221 
6, 780, 099 


)135, 
167, 
197, 
289, 
286. 
467. 
506. 
561. 
459. 
505. 
502, 
512, 
506, 
523, 
559, 
577, 
622, 
663, 


723 
804 
179 
571 
492 
646 
091 
767 
236 
649 
988 
552 
204 
818 
686 
,794 
246 
786 


$1,500,000 
1,750,000 
2, 000, 000 
2, 250, 000 
2, 500, 000 
2,750,000 
3, 000, 000 
3. 250, 000 
3, 500, 000 
3,750,000 
4.000,000 
4.250,000 
4, 500, 000 
4, 750, 000 
5,000,000 
5, 250, 000 
5, 500, 000 
5, 750, 000 


$2,000,000 
2,250,000 
2, 500, 000 
2,750,000 
3,000,000 
3.250.000 
3, 500, 000 
3, 750, 000 
4,000,000 
4, 250, 000 
4. 500, 000 
4.750,000 
5,000,000 
5. 250, 000 
5, 500, 000 
5, 750, 000 
6,000,000 
6.250,000 


$9,854.95* 

13.301.233 
14.717.207 
17.512.030 
19.568.776 
21.729.596 
23.966.508 
25,877,931 
26,465,486 
27,314,348 
29,064,622 
29,890,745 
30,130,024 
34.493.478 
36.416.786 
37.759.785 
40.732.456 
43.387,591 


NEW  MEXICO'S  OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCTION 

Ownership  of  land  from  which  produced :  ''*"*« 

State 3? 

Federal - 20 

Fee 5 

Indian - - 

County  from  which  produced: 

Lea 15 

Sanluan - 14 

Eddy. 5 

Rio  Arriba 4 

Chaves ""  3 

Roosevelt - 


IProm  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal.  Apr.  8.  19681 

U.S.    RESERVES   WnX   CONTINUE   TO   MELT 

AWAY — ^Unless 

ImpUcatlons  of  the  latest  API  report  on 
this  nation's  hydrocarbon  reserves  are  grim 
but  clear.  Demand  for  crude  oil  and  nattiral 
gas  gradually  Is  creeping  up  on  the  do- 
mestic industry's  ability  to  supply  them. 

It  is  important  that  this  message  comes 
through  loud  and  clear  to  that  group  of 
economists  and  politicians  which  contends 


that  the  oil  Industry  operates  from  an  eco- 
nomic sanctuary. 

The  figures,  detailed  beginning  on  Page  34 
of  this  Issue  of  the  Journal,  mean  that  at 
present  rates  of  use.  known  oil  reserves  wlU 
last  for  10.3  years.  This  Is  a  drop  from  111 
years  for  this  ratio  since  last  year.  The  figure 
for  natural  gas  is  15.9  years  against  16,4  a 
year  ago. 

None,  of  course,  contends  that  thU  coun- 
try win  run  out  of  oil  In  10  years  or 
natural  gas  In  16.  More  oil  and  gas  will  be 
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dlMOversd.  Development  drlUlng  plus  new  or 
Improved  technology  will  allow  the  Industry 
to  produce  more  than  currently  figured  from 
fields  already  discovered. 

Under  present  trends,  however,  the  ex- 
pected discoveries  won't  radically  change 
the  picture.  The  new  supply  will  be  goijbled 
up  by  the  steady  and  substantial  growth  In 
demand.  Only  a  dramatic  turnaround  In 
exploration  will  give  the  nation  a  larger 
margin  of  safety  In  reserves. 

The  current  low  state  of  domestic  ex- 
ploration offers  sUght  hope  of  any  early 
turnaround. 

Figures  again  tell  that  story  quickly.  Active 
rotary  rigs  In  the  U.S.  sUghtly  exceeded 
1.000  In  late  March.  Average  for  rigs  working 
In  1967  was  1,134  units.  ThU  Is  less  than 
half  of  the  2,429  working  10  years  ago. 

Reason  for  this  Inactivity  Is  plain.  Opera- 
tors are  Just  drilling  less.  Only  33JS58  wells 
were  completed  in  1967  against  56,024  In 
1967.  And  well  completions  are  beaded  still 
lower   m   the   first   quarter   of   this   year. 

The  domestic  Industry  must  start  drilling 
at  a  much  higher  rate  If  It  Is  to  find  the 
new  reserves  needed  for  the  nation's  security. 

What's  the  answer?  Operators  simply  need 
more  Incentives  to  take  the  risks  of  hunt- 
ing for  oil  m  a  co\mtry  where  oil  Is  tougher 
to  find.  Several  factors  would  help  provide 
these  incentives.  Among  them: 

Hlghec..4>rlces.  Average  price  for  crude 
last  year  jvas  $2.91 /bbl  against  $3.00  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Gas  prices  are  under  tight  con- 
trols. Cost  of  everything  the  producer  buys 
has  gone  up  but  his  prices  have  not. 

Chance  to  produce  at  rates  that  vtIU  pro- 
vide the  operator  a  quicker  pa>out  on  his 
Initial  investment. 

Preservation  of  such  Incentives  as  per- 
centage depletion,  expensing  of  certain  ex- 
ploration costs,  and  stable  controls  on  crude 
Imports. 

Unless  incentives  for  drilling  are  main- 
tained and  Increased,  domestic  reserves  will 
continue  to  melt  under  the  pressure  of 
demand.  That's  the  message  the  Industry 
must  get  across  to  friends  and  critics  alike. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in 
New  Mexico,  where  we  have  a  meager 
tax  base  every  tax  dollar  counts.  This  is 
especially  true  when  it  comes  to  the 
financing  of  our  children's  education. 
We  have  in  New  Mexico  what  we  refer 
to  as  the  permanent  fund.  This  fund  is 
presently  approaching  $365  million  and 
is  growing  at  the  rate  of  $2.5  million  each 
month,  according  to  the  New  Mexico 
State  Investment  Council.  Over  95  per- 
cent of  the  fimd  is  derived  from  oil  and 
gas  royalties  produced  on  State-owned 
lands.  Of  the  earnings  from  the  per- 
manent fund,  the  schools  of  New  Mexico 
receive  approximately  80  percent.  Thus, 
every  dollar  contributed  by  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  in  New  Mexico  represents 
funds  that  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico 
will  not  have  to  pay  by  way  of  taxes 
to  support  the  schools  of  our  State.  And 
we  all  know  about  the  financial  crisis 
that  our  schools  find  themselves  in  these 
days.  To  take  away  this  one  source  of 
operating  capital  from  our  State's 
schools  would  mean  a  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  education  our  chil- 
dren would  receive  or  an  added  tax  bur- 
den for  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  received  from  the  New 
Mexico  State  Investment  Council,  dated 
May  12,  1969,  bringing  these  details  to 
my  attention. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ItecoHO. 

as  follows: 

STATK   iKVKBTKDTr   COUNCIL, 

Santa  Fe,  S.  Hex.,  May  12, 1989. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jok:  The  State  Investment  Council 
of  New  Mexico,  trustees  of  the  Permanent 
Fund,  believes  the  current  attack  on  the  fed- 
eral tax  structure  applicable  to  oil  and  gas 
production  Is  not  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
Industry's  contributions  to  New  Mexico  and 
the  nation. 

The  Permanent  Pimd  of  New  Mexico  Is  ap- 
proaching $365  million  and  Is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  92.5  million  each  month.  More  than 
96  percent  of  the  Fund  is  derived  from  oil 
and  gas  royalties  produced  on  State-owned 
lands.  The  Common  Schools  of  New  Mexico 
receive  about  80  percent  of  the  earnings  from 
the  Permanent  Fund.  Nineteen  other  institu- 
tions or  agencies  receive  the  20  percent  bal- 
ance. In  this  period  of  Increased  tax  pres- 
sures, it  Is  Important  to  remember  that  every 
dollar  earned  by  our  Permanent  Fund  repre- 
sents $1.00  less  which  must  be  raised  by  New 
Mexico  taxpayers. 

At  a  time  when  many  major  oil  companies 
are  tiUTilng  away  from  New  Mexico  and 
spending  exploration  dollars  in  Alaska,  in  off- 
shore and  In  foreign  countries,  the  Coxmcll 
submits  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  dis- 
turb a  tax  structure  of  40  years  standing  and 
thereby  discourage  the  future  development 
of  New  Mexico's  dwindling  and  sometimes 
marginal  deposits  of  oil  and  gas. 

At  its  regular  meeting  on  May  9,  the  State 
Investment  Council  authorized  me  to  ask 
you  to  diligently  resist  proposed  changes  in 
the  tax  laws  affecting  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. These  laws,  especially  In  the  area  of  the 
271/^  percent  depletion  and  the  Intangible 
write  off  provision,  have  encoixraged  a  vigor- 
ous oil  and  gas  Industry  In  New  Mexico  and 
elsewhere  in  the  nation.  They  need  to  be 
preserved. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  an  Analysis  Of  The 
Relationship  Of  The  Permanent  Fund  To  The 
General  Finances  Of  The  State  which  I  re- 
cently prepared  for  the  Investment  Council. 
Information  on  page  5  of  this  report  shows 
the  importance  of  a  vigorous  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry in  New  Mexico. 
Respectfully, 

Eo  Habtman, 
Chairman.  Investment  Council. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
above  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana,  Senator  Ellen- 
OER,  that  would  maintain  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  at  the  present  27*/^  per- 
cent. 

^nq  '^uapisaid  ivi  'uijojaj  xb^  ioj  ure  i 
I  do  not  agree  that  a  cut  in  the  deple- 
tion allowance  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  national  security  and  na- 
tional interests  when  all  things  are  bal- 
anced out.  Rather,  I  would  propose  that 
we  reduce  Federal  expenditures  in  order 
to  offset  tax  losses  that  will  come  as  a 
result  of  other  tax  reforms.  For  example, 
let  us  cut  the  billions  of  dollars  t^t 
might  be  appropriated  for  an  improven 
ABM  system.  Let  us  bring  an  end  to  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  and  make  expendi- 
ture reductions  there.  Let  us  make  our 
Federal  structure  a  more  efiQcient  one 
and  abolish  overlapping  jurisdiction 
among  Federal  agencies  and  thus  abolish 
waste.  There  are  so  many  obvious  areas 


where  reductions  can  be  made  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, without  doing  harm  to  an  industry 
that  contributed  so  much  to  States  such 
as  New  Mexico  and  thus  to  the  welfare  of 
this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Ellender  amendment. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Chair  please 
state  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  a  "yea"  vote  is  for 
the  retention  of  the  27.5  percent  deple- 
tion allowance?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rollings),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  30, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


AUott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiuch 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

Fong 

CkMdeU 

Gore 

Oriflln 
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TEAS— 30 

EUender 

Fazmln 

Pulbrlgbt 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hruska 

Long 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 

NATS— 62 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuaon 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskle 


McGee 

Montoya 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastors 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

RusseU 

Saxbe 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Mame 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Talmadge 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

To\mg,  Ohio 


PRESENT  AND  OIVINa  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 

Oravel.  for. 

NOT  VOnNO — 7 
Anderson  Mundt  Symington 

Goldwater  Perc» 

HoUlngs  Smith,  m. 

So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  (No. 
290)  was  rejected. 


AMENSUEMT  NO.  291 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 


The 


Senate  wUl  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  amendment  No.  291  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  . 
Under  the  previous  agreement,  the  time 
of  1  hour  is  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei*  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  335.  Une  10  of  the  committee 
amendment  strike  out  "23  percent"  and  In- 
sert "20  percent 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  all  staff  personnel  be 
asked  to  take  seats  or  to  leave  the 
Chamber. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Attaches  are  standing 
around.  Etoes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  mean  that  his  request  will  be 
in  order  all  afternoon? 

I  ask  that  the  Chamber  be  cleared  of 
all  clerical  personnel  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ob- 
ject to  that  request.  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely who  is  on  the  floor  but  I  would 
venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not 
one  Member  in  the  Chamber,  including 
me,  who  can  tell  everybody  everything 
contained  in  this  500-page  bill.  We  are 
more  in  need  of  technical  assistance  on 
this  bill  than  on  any  other  bill  that  will 
come  before  the  Senate  this  year. 


Some  Senators  have  some  of  their 
committee  assistants  here.  They  are  very 
much  needed  to  help  on  this  matter  be- 
cause they  have  expertise  in  this  field 
beyond  that  which  Senators  have.  We 
must  have  help  from  the  Joint  committee 
as  well  as  our  staff  committee.  I  have  one 
assistant  here.  However,  any  Senator 
who  has  an  sonendment  which  he  re- 
gards important  might  very  well  need 
assistance  which  the  rules  intended 
when  they  state  a  Senator  can  have  his 
assistant  here. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  from  the  com- 
mittee staff  or  the  joint  committee  who  is 
on  the  floor  and  who  is  not  needed.  I 
would  assume  that  any  Senator  who  has 
an  assistant  here  has  him  here  because 
he  is  needed.  If  the  assistant  of  any 
Senator  is  here  merely  because  he  wants 
to  see  what  is  going  on  or  to  observe,  I 
do  wish  he  would  take  a  seat  in  the  gal- 
lery. .        , 

We  have  an  unusually  large  niunber  oi 
assistants  here  because  they  are  needed. 
I  believe  that  most  conversation  has  not 
been  by  staff  members  but  by  Senators, 
and  in  most  cases  I  am  sure  it  has  been 
because    Senators    said    something    to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
responsibUity  of  the  Chair  to  maintain 
decorum  in  the  Chamber.  All  staff  per- 
sonnel not  immediately  needed  wUl  leave 
the  Chamber  and  those  who  are  needed 
may  remain.  This  policy  will  be  observed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  any  assistants  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  who  is 
handling  the  bUl  and  any  assistants  from 
his  committee  that  he  feels  should  be  on 
the  floor  would  be  excepted.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  mean  to  include  them  In  my 
request.  All  assistants  who  are  here  out 
of  curiosity  should  be  seated  or  leave  the 

Chamber.  ^^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.  ^,    _ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  pending  amendment  is  offered  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  and  myself.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  strike  from  the 
committee  biU  the  23-percent  depletion 
allowance  and  to  go  back  to  the  House 
figure,  which  is  20  percent.  The  House  of 
Representatives  cut  the  depletion  allow- 
ance from  27.5  percent  to  20  percent  and 
by  so  doing,  raised  revenue  by  about  $400 
million.  ^    ^      ^  ,    * 

The  same  argument  made  for  defeat 
of  the  Ellender  amendment  could  be 
made  in  support  of  this  amendment.  Per- 
sonally, I  see  no  need  to  r«)eat  all  of 
the  argument,  and  therefore  I  shall  with- 
hold the  remainder  of  my  time.  Perhaps 
we  can  proceed  to  vote  quickly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. ^ 

The  PRESPJING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment. Meaningful  income  tax  reform  is 
of  the  utmost  necessity.  Of  course,  that 
means  plugging  tax  loopholes  such  as  the 
notorious  oil  depletion  allowance  of  275 
percent,  which  was  enacted  many  years 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  20  years  ago,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  taxwriting  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represento- 
tives,  I  remMnber  distinctly  that  we  were 
debating  in  committee  a  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  That 
was  20  years  ago,  when  the  average  fam- 
ily in  this  country  was  not  so  heavily 
burdened  with  income  taxes  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  At  that  time,  Jere 
Cooper,  a  Representative  from  Tennes- 
see, who  was  later  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Members  of  Congress 
of  that  day,  proposed  to  reduce  the  27.5 
percent  oil  depletion  allowance  to  20  per- 
cent. 

I  was  one  of  the  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee who  joined  with  him  in  that  pro- 
posal and  voted  in  committee  to  reduce 
the  27  Va  percent  depletion  allowance  on 
oil  and  gas  production.  Our  efforts  in 
committee  failed.  A  Democratic  colleague 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who 
opposed  us— I  recall  distinctly  that  he 
was  from  the  State  of  California— at  at 
time  stated,  in  denouncing  our  proposal, 
that  there  would  be  a  man  on  the  moon 
before  the  committee  would  vote  to  cut 
that  depletion  allowance. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  2  days  after  Neil 
Armstrong  walked  on  the  moon,  the 
■'Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  recommended  reduc- 
ing the  oil  depletion  allowance  from  27  Ms 
to  20  percent. 

Very  definitely,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  a  much-needed 
amendment  and  should  be  carried  today. 
The  oil  depletion  allowance  would  then 
be  reduced  to  20  percent.  Personally,  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  several  years  ago, 
I  voted  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance to  15  percent,  which  I  still  believe 
to  be  a  more  realistic  figure. 

Very  definitely,  the  thing  for  us  to  do 
today  is  to  adopt  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  then  place  this  section  of  the 
tax  reform  bill  back  in  the  same  form 
in  which  it  came  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  in  this 
country  today  is  real  tax  reform.  It  hap- 
pens that  as  an  owner  of  some  thousands 
of  shares  of  stock  in  Atlantic  Richfield 
Oil  Co.,  Tenneco,  Inc.,  Occidental  Oil, 
Continental  Oil,  and  other  oil  producing 
companies,  I  am  in  a  position  to  know 
that  in  one  recent  year,  at  a  time  when 
American  families  with  Incomes  of  from 
$4,000  to  $12,000  a  year  were  bearing  a 
tremendously  heavy  tax  burden,  an  oU 
company,  of  which  I  am  a  stockholder 
paid  no  income  taxes  whatever. 

The  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  is  one  of 
the  great  oil  producing  companies  in 
America.  It  paid  approximately  6  percent 
of  its  net  earnings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  income  taxes  in  1967. 
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like  other  owners  of  oil  stocks,  almost 
invariably,  especially  in  recent  months, 
my  stock  dividend  was  accompanied  with 
an  admonition  and  an  urgent  request  to 
write  my  Congressman  and  tell  him  to 
retain  the  27.5-percent  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  about  to 
do  that.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
hope  that  the  majority  of  Senators  will 
also  vote  in  favor  of  this  meritorious  and 
much-needed  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  him  a  few  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Let  me  say  first,  that 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  Senator 
in  this  Chamber  who  is  more  aware  of 
the  intricacies  of  this  complicated  bill 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams). 

I  would  be  willing  to  state  that  almost 
any  bill  or  amendment  recommended  by 
him  would  probably  be  as  fair  as  any  tax 
bill  th»t-this  body  could  come  up  with  on 
final  pa«fiage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  reform 
tax  bill  with  one  tax  loophole  in  it  which 
has  become  the  symbol  of  all  tax  loop- 
holes: namely,  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance: is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  That  was  the  reason  the  House 
made  it  No.  1  on  their  agenda  with  which 
to  deal.  I  think  they  dealt  with  it  fairly 
when  they  reduced  the  rate  to  20  percent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No  matter  what  we 
come  up  with  finally,  if  we  do  not  make 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  so  far  as  the  American 
public  Is  concerned,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  will  really  not 
have  acted  on  tax  reform:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  Former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Barr  pointed  out  that 
there  were  a  number  of  people  with  siz- 
able incomes  in  excess  of  $200,000  who 
paid  no  income  taxes  whatever.  I  think 
there  were  21  of  them  with  incomes  in 
excess  of  $1  million  who  paid  no  tax. 
Many  of  them  were  escaping  taxes 
through  the  particular  provision  of  law, 
which  allowed  the  27 '2  percent  depletion 
for  oil  and  gas. 

Unless  Congress  does  deal  with  this 
rate  the  oil  industry  will  not  be  paying 
its  proportionate  part  of  the  taxes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Last  year,  the  Treas- 
wry  Department  authorized  what  is 
called  the  Consad  study.  That  study 
claims  that  oil  depletion  and  other  re- 
lated loopholes  constitute  a  substantial 
subsidy  to  the  oil  industry.  When  one 
studies  that  study,  "substantial"  Is 
hardly  the  word,  because  the  study  in- 
dicates that  the  subsidy  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry amounts  to  SlVa  billion  to  $2  bil- 
lion annually.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  as  to  the  depletion  allowance, 
yes. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  would  verify  some 
statistics  I  have  noted.  Without  the 
surtax  the  corporate  tax  rate  Is  48  per- 
cent, is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  But  am  I  not  correct 
in  stating  that  the  petroleum  industry 
has  an  effective  tax  rate  of  21.1  per- 
cent?   

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  As 
to  many  companies,  the  rate  drops  as 
low  as  8  percent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Along  that  line,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies  has  been 
made  by  the  knowledgeable  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  I 
should  like  to  list  his  statistics,  which 
I  have  checked.  They  show  that  Atlantic 
Richfield  paid  no  income  taxes  from 
1964  to  1967  on  earnings  of  around  $467 
million. 

Consider  other  top-flight  companies. 
In  1967  Standard  Oil  of  California  paid 
1.2  percent:  Texaco,  1.9  percent;  Mobil, 
4.5  percent:  Gulf,  7.8  percent;  and 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  7.9  per- 
cent of  net  income. 

When  we  consider  that  the  statistics 
indicate  that  the  overall  industry  aver- 
age in  the  United  States  was  37.5  per- 
cent, it  means  that  American  industry 
of  all  kinds  is  taking  on  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  great  expenditures  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  coimtry,  but 
the  oil  industry  certainly  is  not  bearing 
its  fair  share. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point  I  was  making  earlier  today. 
The  oil  industry  is  a  respected  industry. 
It  is  an  industry  that  is  essential  to  our 
economy,  but  we  have  many  other 
equally  essential  industries.  With  the 
corporate  tax  rate  having  moved  from 
about  14  percent  40  years  ago  to  52.8 
percent  and  the  individual  tax  rate  hav- 
ing advanced  from  15  percent  to  77  per- 
cent, in  the  last  44  years  an  oil  deple- 
tion rate  of  27  V2  percent  means  that  the 
oil  industry  is  not  p>aying  its  proportion- 
ate part  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Government  under  today's  conditions.  I 
should  think  the  oil  industry  would  be 
well-advised  to  support  the  proposal  we 
have  before  us  now  so  that  it  could  be 
removed  from  the  criticism  that  it  is  not 
paying  its  shsu'e. 

This  is  not  punitive  legislation.  It  is  in- 
troduced only  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing some  equity  in  our  tax  structure,  so 
as  to  distribute  the  tax  load  in  order  that 
the  oil  industry  may  pay  its  proportion- 
ate part. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  says  that,  on  the  average,  97 
percent  of  corporate  net  income  is  tax- 
able. However,  the  petroleum  industry  is 
taxed  on  only  48  percent  of  its  net  in- 
come. In  fact,  the  depletion  allowance 
alone  accounts  for  seven-eighths  of  this 
reduction,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  if  it  is  not  true  that 
this  depletion  allowance  allows  a  com- 


pany to  write  off  the  cost  of  a  producing 
well  en  the  average  of  between  10  and  20 
times. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  times  the  cost 
of  a  well  can  be  recovered.  If  it  costs 
$120,000  and  the  company  has  an  annual 
production  income  of  $1  million  the  com- 
pany would  get  a  tax  credit  of  $275,000 
year  after  year.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  wells  are  dry  holes,  but  the  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  write  them  off,  and 
that,  too,  is  a  deduction.  So  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  case  of  allowing  the 
companies  to  write  off  exploration  costs, 
nor  are  we  proposing  to  close  off  writing 
off  the  cost  of  drilling  a  well:  but  I  do 
not  see  why  an  oil  company  should  be 
permitted  to  write  it  off  15  or  20  times. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  trie  action  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  add  $175  million  to  overall 
revenues.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  as  to  the  additional  amount 
that  would  be  added  to  our  revenues  if 
the  20  percent  depletion  allowance  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  About 
$170  million  more — that  is  by  reducing 
the  rate  from  23  to  20  percent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  other  words,  is  it 
fair  to  expect  the  oil  industry  to  make 
this  small  contribution  to  the  overall 
burden  of  operating  the  Government  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  oil  industry,  with  its  large  earnings, 
can  certainly  pay  these  additional  taxes 
without  being  disrupted  at  all.  Certainly 
it  is  going  to  mean  higher  taxes  for  the 
industry.  When  we  speak  of  tax  reform— 
and  we  have  all  been  speaking  of  it — we 
must  remember  that  tax  reform  means 
raising  taxes  for  some  particular  group 
that  has  not  been  paying  its  propor- 
tionate part.  We  cannot  escape  that  fact. 
There  are  going  to  be  some  higher  taxes 
for  the  oil  industry.  That  is  true  of  every 
other  feature  of  this  bill,  whether  it  is 
the  banking  industry,  foimdations,  capi- 
tal gains,  or  whatever  else  is  spoken  of 
in  this  bill.  When  we  correct  an  inequity 
in  the  law  we  are  changing  it  to  produce 
additional  revenue. 

In  all  these  areas  the  committee  bill 
proposes  to  raise  $6  billion  annually. 
Certainly  the  $400  million  proposed  in 
this  particular  section  for  the  oil  indus- 
try is  not  at  all  unreasonable  from  an 
industry  that  is  as  prosperous  as  this 
particular  industry  is. 

The  American  people  expect  us  to  deal 
with  this  subject.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  approved. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
conclude  with  this  comment?  I  do  not 
know  what  the  result  of  the  vote  will  be. 
In  my  7  years  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
I  have  been  filled  with  admiration  for 
the  consistent  fight  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  made  at  each  opportunity  to*^  try  to 
close  this  loophole. 

As  one  studies  the  whole  problem  of 
taxes,  however,  I  am  convinced  that  with- 
out major  reform  in  the  oil  depletion  al- 


lowance, not  only  the  Senate  but  the  oU 
SdusS  itself,  will  be  doing  itself  inesti- 
mable harm.  My  prediction  is  that  unless 
there  is  substantial  reform  of  this  major 
Sole,  the  oil  industry  wUl  become  a 
S?tical  football.  The  oil  Industry  wll 
^and  naked  as  the  one  Industry  that 
has  received  special  treatment  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

When  we  try  to  close  some  of  the  loop- 
holes in  the  present  tax  biU.  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has  treated 
most  generously,  of  aU  the  industries,  the 

""weTav'Ithe  symbol  of  tax  loopholes 
right  here  before  us.  To  ti-y  to  close  this 
l^phole  even  partially,  by  Providing  a 
depletion  allowance  of  20  percent,  stUl 
leaves  the  oil  industry  with  a  very  sub- 
stantial bonanza.  I  believe  the  Senator 
f r^m  Delaware  is  being  more  Uian  fair  to 
trying  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance to  20  percent,  which  still  leaves  the 
oil  industry  with  a  substantial  boon  and 

'^e^inendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  deserves  suPPort.  I  shall  vote 
for  it.  I  hope  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
will  support  the  fight  of  the  Senator 

'™Se°'pSmiNG     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ,    .  ,j  ^„ 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  mtoutes.  . ,     ^      .„  ..  „ 
Mr    McGEE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 

Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.    McGEE.   Mr.   President.    I   had 
something  to  say  extensively  earUer  to- 
day  on   the   oil    depletion   question    I 
strongly  oppose  the  pending  amendment^ 
Mr  President,  the  point  has  been  made 
here  today  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
will  suffer  a  reduction  in  its  depletion 
allowance.    The    industry,    and    those 
States  such  as  Wyoming  which  are  highly 
dependent  upon  it,  are  gotog  to  have  to 
livVwith  this  decision.  It  wUl  cost  them 
as  I  am  sure  it  will  end  up  costtog  the 
American  people  to  more  ways  thafl  one^ 
But  let  us  not  compound  the  effect  by 
going  any  further  along  this  course.  The 
Finance  Committee,  in  its  wisdom,  rec- 
ommended a  depletion  allowance  of  23 
percent  instead  of  27.5  percent,  which  I 
had  hoped  to  matotato. 

To  go  beyond  the  committee  recom- 
mendation would  be  an  error.  It  would 
not  gravely  injure  the  largest  comparUes 
the  biggest  operators,  maybe,  but  it  would 
do  grievous  harm  to  the  independent 
companies  of  relatively  small  means 
and  to  the  operators  who  Produce  a.bout 
16  percent  of  the  U.S.  crude  output  from 
stripper  wells.  . ,        „  _ 

The  House  has  voted  a  depletion  allow- 
ance of  only  20  percent.  So  the  matter 
is  going  to  be  considered  further,  no 
matter  what  we  do  here  today.  "IJ^e  Sen- 
ate has  voted  once  today  to  stand  behtod 
the  Ptoance  Committee,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  now  do  so  agato. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  vote  on 
keeping  the  depletion  allowance  at  27y2 
percent  was  close  in  the  committee.  But 
that  was  not  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  proposal  to  place  the  depletion  ^ow- 
ance  at  20  percent  with  respect  to  oU 


companies.  The  vote  was  rather  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  that. 

The  reason  for  the  overwhelming  re- 
jection was  that  the  committee  felt  that 
this  mineral,  being  a  strategic  mtoeral, 
could  well  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  other  mtoerals  in  section  613  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under  that  sw- 
tion  there  are  listed,  at  23  percent,  sil- 
ver uranium,  manganese,  mercury, 
nickel,  plattoum.  zinc,  and  others.  39 
to  number,  which  are  regarded  as  being 
strategic  minerals  and  which,  it  was  felt 
in  years  gone  by,  were  not  as  strategic 
and  essential  to  this  country  as  oU,  being 
the  fuel  needed  to  move  all  our  economy 
in  wartime  and  to  peace.  . 

A  chart  which  I  have  had  prepared  is 
at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  It  shows  in 
red  what  the  proflts  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry have  been  since  1960.  on  an  invest- 
ment basis.  That  completely  disallows 
depletion  and  all  other  costs.  It  is 
simply  based  on  how  much  is  made  in  an 
industry.  It  shows  that  the  petroleum  m- 
dustry  is  no  more  profitable  on  an  aver- 
age than  all  others  in  this  country. 

Reference  was  made  to  other  mdus- 
tries  carrytog  a  much  heavier  tax  burden 
than  the  oU  industry.  I  ask  that  the 
chart  to  which  I  have  just  referred  be 
removed,  and  that  the  other  chart  be 
shown. 

Mr  President,  the  chart  gives  an  m- 
dication  of  whether  other  industries  are 
supporting  the  petroleum  todustry  or 
not  The  computation  shows  how  much, 
on  a  per  doUar  of  gross  revenue  basis, 
the  petroleum  industry  pays  m  taxes 
in  relation  to  mintog  and  manufactur- 
ing and  all  bustoess  corporations. 

The  fact  is  that  while  the  oU  industry 
is  a  relatively  low-tax  payer  with  regard 
to  Federal  income  tax,  on  other  taxes 
the  oil  todustry  is  a  high-tax  payer,  par- 
ticularly taxes  at  the  State  and  local 
level  Production  taxes,  revenue  taxes, 
and  property  taxes  on  this  industry  are 
much  higher  than  on  others.  Particu- 
larly since  this  Industry  has  difficulty 
locating  to  places  where  toxes  are  low 
The  wells  must  be  located  where  the  oU 
may  be  found,  and  the  refineries  where 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  refining 

That  does  not  toclude  the  excise  tax 
on  the  product,  which  is  about  a  50-per- 
cent tax  on  the  product  itself.  So  this 
product,  at  the  consumer  level,  is  the 
most  heavily  taxed  product  there  is  in 
the  American  economy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cigarettes  and  alcohol,  both  of 
which  have  an  adverse  connotation 
either  with  regard  to  health  or  in  some 
other  respect. 

It  might  be  well  to  see  how  this  to- 
dustry has  managed  to  bear  these  taxes, 
which  are  heavier  than  for  any  other, 
considering  how  the  Price  of  this  prod- 
uct actually  compares  with  that  01 
others.  I  ask  that  the  aides  turn  over 
to  the  next  chart.  .,  „.4ii  *»,« 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion before  the  chart  is  changed? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Would  the  staff  please 
put  the  last  chart  back  on  the  stand? 


I  wonder  if  the  dlsttogulshed  chair- 
man would  toform  the  Senate  where  the 
figure  In  the  third  column,  the  6.03. 
comes  from.  I  have  difficulty  determin- 
ing where  that  figure  comes  from. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  here,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  prtoted  to 
the  Record,  excerpts  from  a  study  show- 
ing the  amounts  of  taxes  that  are  paid  In 
production  taxes,  property  taxes,  and 
State  income  uxes,  todustry  by  todustry, 
relattog  that  to  the  revenues  of  those 
industries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record,  sis  follows : 

(Prom  the  Tax  Burden  on  the  Domestic  Oil 
and  Gas  Industry,  1964-66,  by  the  Petro- 
leum, Industry  Research  Po\mdatlon,  Inc.] 

Dftermination  or  the  Tax  Burden 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  tax  burden  on 
the  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry  we  had  to 
develop  two  sets  of  dato.  neither  of  which 
is  readily  available  from  official  sources:  the 
Industry's  total  groes  domestic  revenues  and 
its  total  tax  payments  by  type  of  tax.  To 
obtain  the  revenue  data  we  had  to  seek  spe- 
cial cooperation  from  the  oil  industry,  since 
most    companies    pubUsh    only    world-wide 
gross  revenue  data  which  In  a  nximber  of 
cases  vary  considerably  from  domestic  reve- 
nues. We  obtained  the  cooperation  of  twenty- 
seven   large  companies  which  together  ac- 
count for  nearly  65%  of  total  domestic  crude 
oU  production,  85%  of  domestic  refining  op- 
erations and  over  80%   of  U.S.  foreign  oU 
revenues.   At  our  request  these   companies 
reported  their  revenues  by  foreign  and  do- 
mestic source  to  the  Tulsa  office  of  the  Inter- 
national   public    accounting    firm,    Arthur 
Young  &  Company.  This  was  done  In  order 
to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  each  re- 
porting company's  figures.  Arthur  Young  & 
Company   submitted   to   us   and   composite 
summary    of    the    twenty-seven   companies- 
foreign  and  domeatlc  revenues.  This  compos- 
ite figure  was  used  in  our  computation  of 
the  oil  industry's  domestic  tax  burden,  as 
described  below. 

The  required  tax  data  was  obtained  from 
the  10-K  forms  which  publicly  owned  cor- 
porations are  required  to  file  annually  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  We 
collected  thU  data  for  the  same  twenty- 
seven  companies  for  which  we  had  received 
the  composite  gross  domestic  revenue  data. 
For  comparative  purposes  we  obtained 
similar  data  on  gross  revenues  and  total  tax 
payments  for  all  U.S.  mining  and  manufac- 
turing corporations  and  for  all  U.S.  business 
corporations  (excluding  oil  In  both  cases) 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  publica- 
tion. Statistics  of  ^'i«>"*«-^<»'T»^^//?f°!!!^ 
Tax  Returns  for  the  Fiscal  Years  19S3-€4  ond 

1964-45.  ^  „ 

To  measure  the  relative  tax  burden  on  oil 
and  on  other  industrlee  we  computed  lutlos 
of  total  domestic  tax  payments  to  total  do- 
mestic gross  revenue.  The  use  of  this  par- 
ticular ratio  avoids  the  problems  of  com- 
oarablUty  normally  encoxmtered  when  com- 
naring  one  industry  with  another.  The  con- 
cept   of    gross    revenues    differs    less    from 
industry  to  Industry  than  that  of  net  Income 
or  other  bases.  The  relating  of  taxes  to  gross 
revenues  rather  than  net  Income  (before  in- 
come tax)    permits  us  to  Ignore  the  Inter- 
industrlal   differences   In   the   treatment   of 
inventories  and  depreciation  which  have  a 
varying  impact  on  net  income.  The  use  of 
gross  revenues  tJM«fore  provides  the  most 
^ble  yardstick  available  to  measure  the 
ux  burden  on  a  comparable  inter-lnduatry 
basis. 
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All  type*  of  domestic  taxes— federal,  state 
and  local  (with  the  exception  of  excise  and 
aalee  taxes  which  are  treated  separately)  — 
were  taken  Into  account  In  computing  our 
tax  burden.  These  taxes  were  considered 
collectively  on  the  assumption  that  regard- 
leas  of  whether,  when  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  shifted  forward  In  the  form  of  higher 
prices  or  backward  In  the  form  of  lower 
royalties  or  other  payments,  initially  they 
represent  a  bxmlen  on  the  tax  paying  firm, 
much  like  any  other  ooat  item. 

Thus,  oiu-  procedure  ignores  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  Incidence  of  the  tax — what 
part  is  shUted  by  the  Initial  tax  payer  and 
to  whom  It  U  shifted.  This  omission  is 
deliberate  in  view  of  the  very  limited  and 
contradictory  knowledge  In  economic  theory 
of  the  incidence  of  tax  shifting.  For  oxir 
pwpoaee  we  may  assimie  that  while  busi- 
ness firms  generally  attempt  to  shift  all 
taxes — primarily  by  incorporating  them  in 
their  prices — oMnpanles  are  invariably  re- 
stricted in  this  endeavor  by  competitive  fac- 
tors as  well  as  the  response  of  consumers  to 
price  changes.  Furthermore,  tax  shifting  de- 
pends in  part  also  on  the  tjrpe  of  tax  paid. 
For  instance,  unit  taxes  are  more  easily 
shifted  than  Income  taxes.  Since,  as  we 
shall  see,  unit  taxes  tend  to  play  a  relatively 
larger  part  and  income  taxes  a  correspond- 
ingly smaller  part  in  the  oil  industry  than 
tn  other  indxistrles.  the  degree  of  shifting 
may  poeslbly  be  somewhat  larger  in  the  oil 
Industry  than  in  U.S.  industry  in  general. 
However,  we  have  no  statistical  or  other 
factual  evidence  of  this  behavior. 

FINDDTCS   OF   THIS   STUDY 

The  total  domestic  tax  payments  of  the 
twenty-seven  X7.S.  oil  companies  listed  In 
Appendix,  page  32,  amounted  to  $1.92  bil- 
lion in  1966,  (1.57  billion  in  1965  and  $1.31 
billion  in  1964.  as  the  following  table  indi- 
cates. 

TABLE  l.-OOMESTIC  TAXES  OF  THE  27  PETROLEUM  COM- 
PANIES 

|ln  millions  of  doll«rs| 


Taxes 


1966        1965         1964 


Federal  income 658 

State  income 58 

Severance  and  production 354 

Property  and  ad  valorem 433 

Payroll 185 

Pipeline' 41 

Miscellaneous 193 


m 

263 

46 

34 

331 

297 

398 

SM 

141 

133 

50 

46 

174 

183 

Total. 


1,922     1.573       1.309 


>  Only  the  taxes  and  revenues  of  the  pipeline  companies  owned 
by  but  not  consolidated  on  the  income  statements  of  these  27 
oil  companies  were  included. 

When  we  expand  the  domestic  tax  pay- 
ments of  these  twenty-seven  companies  to 
the  entire  oil  industry  on  the  basis  of  the 
companies  composite  share  in  total  U.S. 
crude  oil  production  and  refinery  runs,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  estimates: 

DOMESTIC  TAXES  OF  THE  U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS  INDUSTRY 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


1966       1965 


1964 


775 


510 


310 


Federal  income  taxes 

All  other  taxes  (except  excise  and 
sales) 1.685     1,520       1,445 

ToUldomestietMpayinenU.    2,460     2,030       1,725 

As  can  be  seen,  federal  income  taxes  have 
taken  an  increasingly  larger  share  of  the  oil 
Industry's  total  tax  payments.  In  1964  fed- 
eral income  tax  payments  of  the  twenty-seven 
companies  amounted  to  20%  of  their  total  tax 
payments;  in  1965  and  again  in  1966  the  share 
of  federal  income  taxes  increased  to  27% 
and  34%  respectively. 


TABLE  II.— SHARE  OF  DOMESTIC  OIL  COMPANY  TAXES,  27 
COMPANIES 

|ln  percantl 


TABLE  lll-THE  DOMESTIC   TAX   BUROEN"-27   MAJOR 
OIL  COMPANIES 

[Dollars  in  millionsl 


Taxes 


1966      1965 


1964 


Federal  Incooie 

State  income 

Severance  and  production. 
Property  and  ad  valorem. . 

Payroll- 

Pipeline 

Miscellaneous 

ToW 


34.2 

27.5 

20.1 

3.0 

2.9 

2.6 

18.4 

21.1 

22.7 

22.6 

25.3 

27.1 

9.6 

9.0 

10.1 

2.1 

3.2 

3.4 

10.1 

11.0 

14.0 

100.0     100.0       100.0 


The  distribution  of  taxes  in  the  petroleum 
Industry,  as  shown  In  Table  n,  differs  dis- 
tinctly from  that  of  U.S.  industry  in  general. 
Approximately  half  of  the  total  U.S.  cor- 
porate tax  payments  and  nearly  60%  of  the 
total  tax  payments  of  U.S.  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industries  were  federal  income  tax 
payments  for  the  fiscal  periods  1964  and  1966, 
compared  with  the  aforementioned  20%  and 
27%  -for  our  twenty -seven  major  oU  com- 
panies. It  Is  this  relatively  lower  effective 
federal  Income  tax  rate  In  the  petroleum 
sector  than  in  U.8.  Industry  in  general  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  question  of  the  equity 
of  the  oil  industry's  tax  burden.  However, 
as  was  pointed  out,  all  taxes  Initially  are  a 
biirden  on  the  tax  payer.  Hence,  the  fact  that 
taxes  paid  to  state  and  local  authorities  are 
proportionately  larger  for  the  oil  industry 
than  for  other  industry  cannot  be  Ignored 
in  answering  the  question  about  the  indus- 
try's tax  equity. 

The  bulk  of  these  other  taxes  was  levied  on 
the  production  of  oil  and  gas  In  the  form  of 
severance  and  production  taxes,  mainly  at 
the  state  level,  and  local  taxes,  consisting 
mainly  of  property  taxes  levied  by  communi- 
ties and  counties  on  oil  refineries,  terminals, 
bulk  plants.  Inventories  as  well  as  on  oil  and 
gas  deposits  in  the  ground.  In  fact,  sever- 
ance, production  and  property  taxes  have  ac- 
counted for  nearly  46%  of  the  total  tax  pay- 
ments of  the  twenty-seven  oil  companies  for 
the  three-year  period.  This  places  the  oil  in- 
dustry among  the  largest  industrial  tax  pay- 
ers on  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  difference  in  the  tax  distribution  pat- 
tern between  oil  and  other  industries  is  due 
to  a  nxunber  of  special  factors,  including  two 
provisions  in  the  federal  income  tax  statutes 
applicable  to  mineral  industries  only,  namely 
percentage  depletion  and  the  treatment  of 
intangible  drilling  and  development  expendi- 
tures. Percentage  depletion  is  designed  to 
enable  oil  and  gas  producers  to  recover  the 
value  of  their  depleting  deposits  by  allow- 
ing a  deduction  up  to  27.5%  of  the  gross 
value  of  production  (restricted  by  the  50% 
net  income  limitation) ;  producers  also  have 
the  option  of  either  capitalizing  or  writing 
off  immediately  the  bulk  of  their  drilling 
expenditures. 

Both  these  factors  tend  to  reduce  the 
petroleum  industry's  federal  income  tax  bur- 
den as  defined  in  this  study.  However,  they 
apply  only  to  the  producing  sector  of  the 
Industry.  It  is  this  sector  which  also  bears 
most  of  the  Industry's  severance,  produc- 
tion and  property  taxes.  Therefore,  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  petrolexmi  Industry 
pays  an  equitable*  share  of  taxes  must  take 
into  account  these  other  taxes  too.  Having 
determined  the  total  domestic  tax  payments 
of  the  twenty-seven  companies,  we  can  now 
proceed  to  establish  their  tax  burden  by  re- 
lating the  tax  payments  to  the  companies' 
overall  economic  performance,  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, by  computing  a  ratio  between  tax  pay- 
ments and  gross  revenues,  as  shown  in  Table 

ni. 


•The  term  "equitable"  is  used  In  this  con- 
text to  imply  an  equal  total  tax  burden  for 
all  businesses  in  relation  to  their  economic 
performance. 


1966 


1965 


1964 


Domestic  gross  revenues $31 ,  885 

Total  domestic  taxes.- $1,922 

Tax  burden:  tax/revenue 

ratio  (percent) .-  6-03 


$29,957        $27,130 
$1,573         $1,309 


5.43 


4.82 


'•Includes  the  nonconsolidated  pipeline  revenues  and  taxes 
of  these  27  companies. 

Thus,  in  1968  for  each  dollar  of  domestic 
revenue  these  twenty-seven  companies  paid 
out  6.03^  in  domestic  taxes.  The  average  for 
the  three-year  period  1964-66  was  6.6<  per 
dollar  of  revenue  (exclusive  of  excise  and 
sales  taxes) .  Of  interest  Is  the  steady  Increase 
In  the  tax  burden  during  the  three  years. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  Is  the  Increase 
in  federal  taxes,  as  shown  In  Tables  I  and  II. 
These  taxes  have  Increased  much  more  rap- 
Idly  than  domestic  gross  revenues. 

Our  final  step  in  seeking  to  determine  the 
equity  of  the  oil  Industry's  tax  burden  is  to 
compare  it  with  the  tax  burden  on  all  mining 
and  manufacturing  corporations*  and  on  all 
business  corporations*  in  general.  Since  the 
data  for  the  fiscal  period  1965/1966  is  not 
yet  available  in  workable  form  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  our  computations 
win  be  restricted  to  the  fiscal  periods  1963 
64  and  1964/66.  This  corresponds  approxi- 
mately to  our  petroleum  Industry  for  the 
years  1964  and  1966. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  But  this  is  not  the 
burden  of  Federal  taxation.  The  Senator 
is  taking  into  account  the  tax  burden 
levied  by  a  municipality  or  a  State  for 
property  taxes,  or  whatever  other  taxes 
there  are,  but  there  is  no  indication  of 
what  the  Federal  income  tax  burden 
might  be  in  relation  to  earnings,  in  com- 
parison with  any  other  industry  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  relates  the  tax  the  in- 
dustry pays  both  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  production  or  property 
taxes,  as  well  as  the  income  tax  it  pays 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cook 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator's  5  minutes 
have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

This  does  not  include  the  burden  that 
the  product  bears,  on  the  product  itself— 
the  excise  tax — which,  as  I  say,  is  the 
highest  of  any  product.  It  is  a  50-percent 
tax,  roughly,  at  the  pump,  which  is  higher 
than  the  taxes  on  anything  except  alcohol 
and  tobacco. 

So  when  one  talks  about  an  industry 
carrying  its  fair  share,  this  industry  car- 
ries a  heavier  overall  tax  burden,  if  you 
add  its  property  taxes,  its  production 
taxes,  on  the  State  and  local  level,  and 
its  Federal  income  tax — than  the  average 
for  mining  and  manufacturing  and  other 
corporate  business.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
provide  for  the  Record  the  figures  which 
I  supplied  on  May  16  on  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
tabulation  from  that  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


•Exclusive  of  petroleum  as  well  as  other 
industries — ^For  details  see  Appendix,  page  23. 
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Mr  RIBICOFF.  What  confuses  me  Is 
the  fact  that  in  1965,  the  latest  figure 
available.  I  note  Federal  income  taxes, 
as  a  percentage  of  net  income,  were  37.5 
percent  for  all  industry,  and  21.1  percent 
for  petroleum.  So,  basically,  it  becomes 
very  obvious  that  when  it  comes  as  a 
percentage  of  net  income,  the  petroleuin 
industry  is  nowhere  near  the  national 
average,  which  causes  great  confusion, 
because  here  we  are  talking  about  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  We  are  trying  to  re- 
form our  income  tax  laws,  and  yet  we 
have  this  question  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry  carrying   this  large   burderi   of 
State   and   local   taxes.    But  certainly, 
when  it  comes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  are  not  carrying  anywhere 
near   the  burden  of  taxes  that  other 
American  industries  are  carrjrlng. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  you  are  talking  about 
the  Federal  Government  alone,  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  would  be  correct,  unless 
one  wishes  to  give  that  industry  swne 
recognition  for  the  fact  that  it  is  carry- 
ing a  heavier  overall  tax  burden  than 
any  industry  with  the  exception  of  alco- 
hol and  tobacco.  There  is  also  a  50-per- 
cent tax  on  the  product  when  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  If  the  Senator  thinks 
the  consumer  is  paying  all  of  that  tax, 
then  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  contact 
any  industry  in  his  State  and  ask  if  that 
industry  would  be  happy  to  accept  a  50- 
percent  tax  burden  on  its  product. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  diCference  is 
this:  When  you  and  I  go  to  the  gasoline 
pump  and  pay  our  bUl,  we  might  pay  10 
or  11  or  12  cents  a  gallon  tax  on  the  gas- 
oline for  filling  up  our  tank,  but  we  pay 
it  and  not  the  major  oil  companies. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  other  busi- 
nesses. So,  basically,  when  we  talk  about 
the  tax  burden,  it  is  the  consumer  that  is 
paying  this  tax  burden,  and  not  the  pro- 
ducers of  oil. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  every  indus- 
try is  going  to  pass  along  every  tax  to 
the  consumer  if  it  can,  because  if  it  does 
not  pass  the  tax  along,  it  is  not  makmg 
money.  So  even  the  income  tax  is  one  it 
is  going  to  pass  along,  if  it  can.  to  the 
consumer,  as  part  of  the  price  of  its 
product.  _^  , 

But  if  the  Senator  wants  to  revert  to 
the  chart  I  have  previously  shown  him. 
after  we  take  all  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, we  find  this  industry  is  not 
making  as  much  net  profit  as  the  aver- 
age, or  at  least  not  more  than  the  aver- 
age', for  all  manuf actiu-ing,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  making  less  as  a  result  of  these 
major  increases  in  taxes  the  committee 
has  voted.  The  Senator  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  committee  has  not  only 
voted  to  reduce  the  depletion  allowance 
to  23  percent,  but  has  put  a  5-percent  tax 
on  benefits  from  the  depletion,  and  also 
a  5-percent  tax  on  the  intangible  driU- 
ing  costs.  .  , , 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

at  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  5  percent,  how- 
ever, is  a  burden  not  only  put  upon  the 
oil  industry,  but  is  an  additional  tax  that 


will  be  placed  on  every  individual  or  cor- 
poration having  a  tax  sheltered  income 
of  any  kind.  So  we  are  not  pickmg  out 
the  oil  industry  for  that  5-percent  addi- 
tional burden. 

Mr  LONG.  If  you  want  to  call  it  a  tax 
shelter.  But  the  point  is  that  most  indus- 
tries have  the  benefit  of  depreciation. 
You  buy  a  piece  of  equipment,  and  de- 
preciate it  over  the  life  of  the  equipment 
and  are  able  to  replace  it  when  it  is  fully 
depreciated.  But  with  regard  to  one  seek- 
ing oil  and  gas,  when  he  drills  for  it,  the 
chances  are  42  to  1  that  it  will  not  be 
a  very  good  oil  well,  and  the  chances  are 
9  to  1  that  he  will  not  find  anything 
worth  producing.  So  it  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem  than  simply  depreciat- 
ing something  one  manufactures. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  CON- 
SAD  report,  which  Mr.  Stanley  Surrey 
wanted  made.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  conclusion  of  this  re- 
port—that percentage  depletion  is  an  in- 
efficient way  of  encouraging  people  to 

The  f  sict  of  the  matter  is  that  the  CON- 
SAD  report  is  rated  by  economists  who 
imderstand  the  oil  industry  as  being  so 
erroneous  that  there  is  really  not  much 
point  in  getting  into  it. 

I  have  here  a  memorandum  from  one 
of  the  experts  over  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  who  said  that  in  his 
judgment,  there  were  70  editorial  mis- 
takes in  that  report.  I  do  not  have  time 
to  go  into  all  the  fallacious  and  unrealis- 
tic assumptions  in  that  report.  For  exam- 
ple just  to  show  how  completely  un- 
reliable that  CONSAD  report  is,  they  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption  that  we  will  find 
more  reserves  by  making  it  unprofitable 
for  someone  to  find  reserves.  The  reverse 
side  of  that  coin  would  be  that  if  it  were 
not  profitable  for  someone  to  go  out  and 
find  the  oil  and  gas,  he  would  do  it  even 
though  he  were  losing  money,  which  i& 
pretty  ridiculous,  on  the  face  of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ini- 
tial criticism  of  that  report,  together 
with  the  Proxmire  comment  and  the 
response  to  it,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  so  that  one  can  read  both 
the  criticism  and  the  response,  and  the 
response  to  the  response,  and  see  who 
they  think  is  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Analysis    and   Comment   Relating   to   the 
CoNSAD  Report  on  the  Infltjence  op  US. 
Petroleum    Taxation    on    the    Level    op 
Reserves,  April  25, 1969 
(By  the  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  and  Gas 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.) 

SUMMARY 

The  conclusions  of  the  CONSAD  report  can 
be  given  no  credence  because: 

I  The  mathematical  formula  (an  "eco- 
nomic model")  from  which  the  conclusions 
are  drawn  is  conceptually  Inappropriate  for 
the  purpose. 

II  CONSAD,  itself,  Issues  repeated  warn- 
ings about  the  pitfalls  of  its  model-bulldlng. 
The  combined  impact  of  these  cautions  is  a 
clear  signal  that  CONSAD  should  have  re- 
jected this  model,  as  It  did  .^wo  other 
models— and  as  It  did  this  one  f»r  natural 


V.  The  study  proceeds  from  a  number  of 
doubtful  premises  about  the  economics  of  the 
petroleum  industry. 

;.  Inappropriateness  of  the  CONSAD  formula 
The  CONSAD  study  employed  mathemati- 
cal methods  to  predict  the  change  In  petro- 
leum reserves  that  would  result  from  elimi- 
nation of  percentage  depletion.  A  fundamen- 
tal error  was  made  by  using  a  formula  that 
cannot  answer  this  question.  It  was  assumed 
that  production  u}Ould  not  change  in  the 
event  of  an  increase  in  petroleum  taxation, 
and  the  formula  was  designed  to  determine 
the  level  of  reserves  that  would  be  required 
to  accommodate  the  assumed  fixed  level  of 
production. 

Once  It  made  the  assumption  that  output 
Is  fixed  regardless  of  profitability,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  CONSAD  would  find  that  there 
would  be  little  change  in  the  desired  level 
of  reserves,  since  the  required  level  of  re- 
serves Is  technologically  determined  by  the 
level  of  production.  It  is  indisputable,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  petroleum  deposits,  that  any 
given  level  of  production  requires  a  support- 
ing amount  of  reserves  which  is  a  multiple  of 
production— as    CONSAD    acknowledges    on 
page  7.3  of  the  report.  (To  produce  one  barrel 
of  oil   annually,   there  must  be   about   ten 
barrels  of  supporting  reserves  In  the  ground.* 
CONSAD  actually   Ignored   the  real  prob- 
lem, which  is  how  the  long-run  level  of  out- 
put would  change  in  reaction  to  a  decrease 
in  profitability  resulting  from  Increased  taxa- 
tion. Instead,  CONSAD  Indefensibly  assumed 
that  the  desired  level  of  production  is  in- 
dependent of  the  level  of  profitability  of  the 
industry. 

Indeed,  the  CONSAD  model  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  unprofitabillty  (except  at  a  zero 
price  of  crude  oil).  The  mathematical  model 
is  so  formulated  that  it  tells  us  that  the  in- 
dustry would  find  and  develop  reserves  even 
if  price  were  less  than  cost.  Any  model  which 
states  that  businessmen  desire  to  invest 
when  price  is  less  than  cost  is  indefensible 
because  no  firm  desires  to  invest  at  a  loss. 


gas.  . 

in  The  quality  of  the  data  used  in  the 
formula  is  questionable,  as  Is  the  method  of 
manipulation. 

IV.  There  are  factual  errors  in  the  report. 


//.  CONSAD  cautions 
CONSAD  raised  such  an  extended  and  seri- 
ous list  of  objections  to  Its  own  procedures 
that  the  reader  should  be  convinced  of  the 
mathematical  formula's  lack  of  merit  with- 
out further  independent  inquiry. 

The  formula  was  developed  for  use  in  de- 
scribing the  behavior  of  individual  firms  in 
manufacturing.  CONSAD  questioned  whether 
the  formula  would  be  reliable  If  extended  to 
the  petroleum  industry — see  page  6.31. 

CONSAD  also  questioned  whether  the  his- 
torical data  employed  can  be  used  to  predict 
the  future— see  pages  6.12  and  6.13.  In  the  re- 
port, it  was  said  that  "If  the  quantity  of 
reserves  necessary  to  support  a  certain  level 
of  output  has  changed  during  the  period  of 
the  study,  it  will  cause  errors"  In  the  esti- 
mates—page 6.13.  (In  fact,  the  ratio  of  proved 
reserves  to  production  actually  has  declined 
steadily  since  1960.) 

CONSAD  warns  that  reliable  economic 
models  require  reliable  data.  In  addition  to 
the  problem  of  finding  reliable  figures,  it  was 
recognized  that  there  are  massive  problems 
m  using  the  data.  Perhaps  the  best  example 
Is  finding  costs,  "the  most  ambiguous  area 
in  the  data  In  thU  study"— page  6.16.  Com- 
puting industry  finding  costs  involves  mul- 
tiple difficulties,  e.g.,  (a)  the  Impossibility 
of  determining  from  Industry  data  when  the 
exploration  dollars  for  a  given  years  dis- 
coveries were  actually  spent;  (b)  the  diffi- 
culty of  estlmaUng  how  much  has  been 
found  until  a  number  of  years  after  discov- 
ery and  (c)  the  random  variability  of  the 
amount  spent  per  barrel  found  from  year 

to  year. 

///.  Statistical  problems 

The  CONSAD  report  points  out  that  there 
are  "many  missing  links"  in  the  quantita- 
tive data  available  for  making  a  reliable 
economic   study— page   B.l.   It   nevertheless 
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proceeded  with  the  study  on  the  baele  of 
estimated  data  and  often  relied  on  doubt- 
ful atand-m  data  to  estimate  the  effecta 
of  Important  Items  for  which  It  could  not 
obtain  direct  Information.  Moreover,  the 
data  were  used  to  predict  the  effect  of  a 
change  In  industrj  toxatlon  for  which  there 
Is  no  historical  precedent.  Such  an  extrapo- 
lation beyond  the  range  of  historical  experi- 
ence violates  fundamental  statistical  prin- 
ciples. 

IV.  Incorrect  information 

The  report  contains  factually  Incorrect 
statements.  Some  Involve  data — even  mat- 
ters as  basic  as  the  current  level  of  U.S. 
crude  oil  production.  Others  refer  to  pe- 
troleum tax  provisions  which  do  not  exist. 

If  a  research  company  Is  so  unfamiliar 
with  the  petroleum  Industry  as  to  err  on 
basic  data  and  tax  provisions.  It  Is  unlikely 
to  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Industry 
to  be  able  to  develop  accurate  complex  math- 
ematical models  for  analyzing  Industry  be- 
havior. 

V.  Doubtful  petroleum  economics 

Some  of  the  premises  of  the  CONSAD  study 
are.  In  our  opinion,  based  on  unreliable  as- 
sumptions about  the  economics  of  the  In- 
dustry. A  notable  example  of  these  proposl- 
Mons  aeeerts  that  Canadian  crude  reserves 
can  "substitute"  for  United  States  reserves. 
However,  the  amount  of  crude  oil  Imports 
from  Canada  Is  limited  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  Since  crude  oil 
Imports  from  Canada  are  controlled,  Ca- 
nadian reserves — like  overseas  reserves — 
are  not  substitutes  for  U.S.  reserves.  Thus, 
CONSAD  should  not  have  aggregated  Ca- 
nadian and  U.S.  reserves  In  Its  economic 
model.  And  drawing  conclusions  from  this 
model  entailed  the  error  of  assuming  that 
changes  In  the  U.S.  tax  law  ypuld  have 
the  same  effect  on  Canadian  reserves  as  on 
domestic  reserves. 

CONCLUSIOK 


No  useful  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
the  CONSAD  study  because  the  mathe- 
matical model  and  the  data  are  defective  and 
because  some  of  the  basic  premises  are  not 
appropriate.  Indeed,  It  was  predestined  that 
CONSADs  exercise  would  be  futUe  because 
CONSAD  assumed  that  production  would  not 
change  in  the  event  of  an  increase  in  pe- 
troleum taxation. 

Furthermore,  we  firmly  believe  that  no 
aggregative  mathematical  model  of  the  oil 
Industry — no  matter  how  sophisticated — can 
be  used  as  a  guide  to  estimating  the  effects 
of  eliminating  percentage  depletion.  Two  of 
the  most  Important  reasons  for  this  are: 

(1)  Part  of  the  period  upon  which  such 
a  model  must  be  based  (the  1950's  and 
1960's)  was  one  of  Industry  readjust- 
ment to  excess  captaclty,  a  readjustment  now 
well  on  the  way  to  completion. 

Soimd  statistical  theory  holds  that  projec- 
tion of  a  past  period  assumes  that  any 
changes  that  occurred  in  the  base  period 
will  be  repeated  In  the  future.  Since  further 
significant  adjustment  to  excess  capacity  Is 
not  likely,  the  1950'8  and  1960's  cannot  be 
used  as  a  base  period  for  forecasting  the 
future. 

(2)  The  largest  year-to-year  crude  oil  price 
change  since  1950  was  +30<  per  barrel  (1956 
to  1967).  Elimination  of  percentage  deple- 
tion would  be  equivalent  to  a  price  reduction 
of  about  75*  per  barrel.  Thus,  any  prediction 
of  the  results  of  such  a  tax  change  based  on 
a  model  refiectlng  the  1950's  and  1960's  would 
require  extrapolation  far  beyond  the  llmlte 
of  the  base  period  data. 

Sound  statistical  theory  holds  that  such 
extrapolation  is  Invalid  because  there  Is  sim- 
ply no  historical  basis  for  evaluating  how 
firms  would  react  to  changes  so  far  beyond 
the  range  of  experience. 

CONSAD  admitted  the  existence  of  these 
problems,  but  It  proceeded  undeterred. 


Our  cpitlclBm  la  not  eo  much  that 
CONSAD's  exercise  predictably  proved  fu- 
tile, as  that  CONSAD  drew  serious  public 
policy  conclusions  from  Its  mathematical 
model  despite  the  obvious  and  admitted  sta- 
tistical problems  involved  in  constructing 
any  such  model.  The  model  \ued  U  especially 
subject  to  criticism  because  it  is  based  on  the 
Improper  assumption  that  Industry  explora- 
tion and  development  expenditures  are  not 
dependent  on  an  adequate  rate  of  rertJium. 

INTRODTTCnON   AKD    CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  Is  a  review  of  the  recently  re- 
leased CONSAD  Research  Corporation  Report 
on  The  Economic  Factors  Affecting  the  Level 
of  Domestic  Petroleum  Reserves.  This  report 
has  been  widely  quoted  a^  concluding  that 
elimination  of  percentage  depletion  would 
cause  the  firms  in  the  Indxistry  to  reduce  the 
total  desired  level  of  proved  crude  oil  re- 
serves by  only  3%,  while  elimination  pf  per- 
centage depletion  and  the  right  to  deduct 
intangible  drilling  costs  in  the  year  of  drill- 
ing would,  together,  reduce  the  desired  level 
of  reserves  by  only  7%. 

The  CONSAD  conclusions  are  based  on  an 
economic  model  which  Is  Inappropriate  for 
evaluating  the  effect  of  a  tax  increase  on 
desired  reserve  holdings.  This  model  was 
estimated  and  applied  using  old  and  doubtful 
data  and  generally  questionable  techniques. 
Furthermore,  the  study  contains  a  number 
of  statements  which  cxm  be  shown  to  be 
factually  Incorrect,  as  well  as  a  niimber  of 
questionable  statements  on  the  economics  of 
the  petroleum  Industry.  In  fact,  the  study  Is 
not  even  internally  consistent  in  several 
places,  aiven  these  various  problems,  docu- 
mented In  detail  below,  the  CONSAD  con- 
clusions can  be  given  no  credence. 

CONSAD  set  out  to  evaluate  three  models: 

(1)  A  so-called  "neoclassical"  model  pur- 
porting to  relate  the  desired  level  of  reserves 
In  the  long  run  to  production,  price,  and  cost; 

(2)  An  Industry  "behavioral  simulation" 
attempting  to  relate  exploration  and  devel- 
opment expenditures  to  some  general  meas- 
ure of  Industry  performance  such  as  rate  of 
return;  and 

(3)  An  Individual  firm  simulation  model 
attempting  to  determine  mathematically 
how  an  Integrated  or  non-Integrated  pro- 
ducer might  react  to  changes  in  petroleimi 
taxation. 

The  second  model  "could  not  be  devel- 
oped" (3.5)  >  because  of  CONSAD's  inability 
to  find  a  "significant  relationship  between 
the  rate-of-retum  measures  and  expendi- 
tures for  exploration  and  development". 
(6.51)  "Consequently  the  development  of  a 
model  of  this  type  was  determined  to  be 
Infeasible  at  this  time."  (6.52) 

The  third  model  was  developed,  and  we  are 
told  at  the  beginning  of  the  report  that  the 
results  are  "mutually  supportive"  (3.5)  of 
the  results  of  the  first  model.  Later  In  the 
report,  however,  CONSAD  admits  the  "lack  of 
quantitative  significance  of  the  firm  model" 
which  is  "due  In  part  to  the  lack  of  data 
on  which  to  base  It."  (6.53)  "The  outputs 
of  this  model  cannot  serve  as  quantitative 
estimates  of  the  effects  of  tax  p>ollcy  changes 
on  total  reserve  levels  . .  ."  (6.52)  If  this  model 
cannot  provide  quantitative  estimates,  it  is 
clear  that  CONSAD  has  no  basis  for  alleging 
that  It  supports  the  results  of  the  first  model. 

In  short,  the  whole  CONSAD  result  de- 
pends on  the  theoretical  and  statistical  via- 
bility of  the  (first)  model  which  attempts 
to  relate  the  desired  level  of  reserves  to 
price,  cost,  and  output.  This  report's  pur- 
pose Is  to  appraise  this  model.  We  shall,  In 
turn,  discuss: 

(1)  The  theoretical  Invalidity  and  general 
non-appUcabllity  of  the  so-called  neoclassi- 
cal model,  and  CONSAD's  failure  to  consider 
the  relevant  policy  questions; 

(2)  The   warnings   which   CONSAD   itself 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Issues  about  the  difficulties  of  form\il»tlng 
such  a  model  for  the  petroleum  Industry; 

(3)  Problems     In     CONSAD's     sUtlstlcal 

analysis;  ^^     __„ 

(4)  Apparent  factual  errors  in  the  CON- 
SAD report:  and 

(5)  Certain  doubtful  propositions  which 
CONSAD  develops  about  the  economics  of 
the  Industry.  ,    , 

The  general  conclusion  of  our  appraisal 
is  that  CONSAD  analysis  Is  conceptually  un- 
satUfactory  and  statistically  unsound.  Thus, 
as  Is  made  abundantly  clear  In  numerous 
statements  In  the  report  Itself,  It  simply 
cannot  provide  reliable  predictions  of  the 
likely  reaction  of  petroleum  firms  to  a  sub- 
stantial and  unprecedented  change  in  the 
basic  economics  of  the  industry.  Conse- 
quently, it  cannot  serve  as  even  a  "base 
point"  in  the  formulation  or  reformulation 
of  pubUc  policy  in  thU  vitally  Important 
area. 

I.    THE    "NEOCLASSICAL"    MODEL 

The  source  of  CONSAD's  conclusions,  the 
Reserve-Reaction  Forecasting  or  Neoclassical 
model.  Is  1>ased  on  arguments  that  were  de- 
veloped by  Professor  Dale  W.  Jorgenson  of 
the  University  of  California  (Berkeley) .  Jor- 
genson's  research,  as  reported  In  a  series  of 
recent  papers,  centered  upon  his  attempt  to 
apply  what  he  has  called  a  "neoclassical"  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  forecasting  short- 
term  changes  In  the  level  of  Investment 
spending.  In  the  CONSAD  report,  one  part  of 
Jorgenson's  model  Is  used  for  the  rather  dif- 
ferent problem  of  predicting  the  volume  of 
petroleum  reserves  that  petroleum  producers 
will  want  to  hold  In  the  long  run  under  dif- 
ferent conditions. 

This  chapter  first  examines  the  model  and 
Its  applicability  to  petroleum  production.  In 
the  second  part,  emphasis  is  placed  on  those 
aspects  of  the  model  that  afe  especially  inap- 
propriate m  the  CONSAD  application.  The 
final  part  covers  published  academic  criti- 
cism of  those  of  Jorgenson's  assiimptions 
which  are  both  common  and  critical  to  the 
CONSAD  analysis. 

A.  CONSAD's  question 
The  question  which  CONSAD  seeks  to  an- 
swer is  this:  If  petroleum  taxes  were  raised, 
how  much  reserves  would  the  Industry  de- 
sire to  hold  at  various  levels  of  output, 
assuming  that  those  levels  of  output  would 
be  produced.  SpeclflcaUy,  in  drawing  Its  con- 
clusions, CONSAD  asked  how  much  reaerves 
the  industry  would  have  liked  to  hold  in 
order  to  produce  a  particular  level  of  output 
(the  level  produced  In  1966) :  (1)  with  pres- 
ent taxation  and  (2)  vylth  Increased  taxation. 
This  question  Is  almost  trivial,  and  CON- 
SAD Itself  provides  an  adequate  answer  on 
the  very  page  on  which  it  presents  its  basic 
model : 

"There  Is  a  definite  technological  relation- 
ship (represented  by  the  MER')  between  the 
stocks  held  and  the  level  of  production.  This 
limits  the  amount  that  can  be  produced  from 
a  given  level  of  stocks,  and  requires  a  pro- 
ducer to  maintain  certain  levels  of  stock  to 
meet  certain  levels  of  producUon.  Due  to  the 
MER,  no  more  than  a  certain  percentage  or 
the  total  reserves  can  be  produced  during  a 
year.  (7.3)" 

Thus  the  level  of  reserves  required  for  a 
given  output  Is  technologically  determined. 
Assuming  that  the  output  will  ^epr^uced 
come  what  may.  the  answer  to  CONSADs 
question  is  a  function  of  the  technology  of 
the  Industry.  As  will  be  shovm  below  (p.  32), 
US  crude  reserves  In  1968  were  ten  times 
production.  Allowing  for  some  excess  capac- 
ity. thU  is  the  answer  to  CONSAD's  ques- 
tion. . 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  CONSAD  found 
little  responsiveness  of  desired  levels  of  re- 
serve to  price  changes,  since  it  assumed  that 
the  1966  level  of  output  would  be  pro- 
duced—profitable or  not.  With  output  fixed, 
the   level   of   reserves    should   remain   un- 


changed. Thus,  CONSAD's  question  Is  basi- 
cally trivial  and  \»  not  the  question  that  is 
relevant  for  public  policy. 

The  question  of  real  public  policy  signifi- 
cance U  one  having  two  parts.  First,  what 
quantity  of  gutput  would  firms  virant  to  pro- 
duce at  various  prices?  And  second,  what 
level  of  reserves  U  Implied  by  those  leveU  of 
output?  Put  this  way,  the  question  allows 
for  the  posslbiUty  of  a  zero  answer  if  pro- 
ducUon becomes  unprofitable.  Put  CON- 
SAD's way.  a  level  of  output  (and  by  Impli- 
cation, effort  to  add  to  reserves)  Is  assumed 
regardless  of  profitability;  and  the  elaborate 
CONSAD  procedure  merely  attempts  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  reserves  compatible 
with  the  output— something  already  techno- 
logically determined. 

B.  The  basic  model 
In  Its  simplest  terms,  the  CONSAD  argu- 
ment is  that  the  amount  of  "desired  reserves 
which  petroletim  producers  will  want  to  hoia 
in  long-run  equilibrium  is  equal  to  the  ex- 
pected level  of  production  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  the  price  of  output  to  the  cost  of 
reserves. 

Desired  Reserves  equals  production  times 
Price  of  Output  divided  by  Cost  of  Reserves 
times  Technological  Constant.^ 

The  problem  with  this  formulation  can 
be  seen  by  asking  what  happens  to  desired 
reserves  if  price  falls  so  much  relative  to 
cost  that  the  Industry  becomes  unprofitable. 
If  expected  production  remains  constant,  as 
CONSAD  assumes,  the  formula  indicates  that 
desired    reserves    would    decline    and    that; 
firms  m  the  Industry  would  vTant  to  abandon 
(draw    down    without    replacement)    some. 
but  not  all  of  their  reserves.  This  Is  clearly 
an  unrealistic  result;  for  as  long  as  invest- 
ment is  unprofitable,  firms  will  not  want  to 
hold  any  reserves  In  the  long  run.  But  this 
theoretically  Inappropriate  formula  tells  us 
that  firms  In  the  Industry  would  want  to  de- 
velop and  hold  some  amount  of  reserves  at 
any  price  greater  than  zero— even  if  that 
Drtce  were  less  than  cost.  Only  if  price  is 
zero  can   this   multiplicative   formula   give 
a  zero  reserve  answer.  But  any  rational  de- 
scription   of    long-run    economic    behavior 
must  indicate  zero  net  investment  whenever 
investment  is  unprofitable,  not  simply  when 
price  is  zero.  (Price  less  than  cost  is  no  mere 
academic  issue  here,  since  the  price  which 
CONSAD  uses  to  arrive  at  Its  final  conclusion 
is  below  cost,  based  on  Its  cost  data.) 

Probably  the  main  reason  why  the  CON- 
SAD model  gives  this  Irrational  answer 
Is  that  It  is  incomplete.  It  considers  only  one 
of  the  many  relationships  that  would  deter- 
mine  the  long-run  equilibrium  of  an  in- 
dustry; and.  in  particular.  »*  does  not  ex- 
plain the  level  of  production  of  the  »hdustoy^ 
However,  It  is  the  level  of  Production  of  the 
industry  which  determines  the  desired  level 
of  reserves.  If  the  Industry  becomes  un- 
nrofitable,  firms  would  cease  to  produce  and 
therefore  would  cease  to  invest  in  new  re- 
serves. The  CONSAD  model  is  vmable  to  ac- 
count for  this  possibility. 

The  formulation  actually  used  In  the 
CONSAD  analysis  is  somewhat  more  complex 
than  the  basic  relationship  discussed  above, 
but  It  is  still  subject  to  the  same  funda- 
mental criticism.  The  CONSAD  model  re- 
quires  a  number  of  highly  restrlcttve^d 
unreaUstlc  assumptions  some  of  which  are 
discussed  below. 

C  Specific  objections  to  the  CONSAD  model 
specific  objections  to  the  CONSAD  modej 
as  It  is  applied  to  the  petroleum  Industry 
relate  to  the  formulation  of  the  model  and 
to  the  various  assumptions.  The  assumptions 
which  are  most  objectionable  Include  (1)  the 
"Pi'oductlon  Function"  on  which  the  model 
is  based:  (2)  the  assumption  of  Pw^ect  ex- 
tensibility beyond  the  'a'^^,  °^  „J^«i^ 
observations;   (3)  the  assumption  of  perfect 
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knowledge;  and  (4)  the  assumption  that  ag- 
gregation ppobaems  are  minimal, 
(1)  The  "Production  Function"  on  which 
the  Model  is  Based 
The  basic  CONSAD  model  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  competitive  firms  will  want 
to  add  to  their  holdings  of  capital  (In  this 
case,  reserves)  as  long  as  the  value  of  the 
output  attributable  to  an  additional  unit 
of  capital  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring the  unit.  According  to  economic 
aieory,  the  same  relatlonsh^  must  hold  lor 
all  factors  of  production  (land,  labor,  capital, 
etc  ) ,  so  that  In  long-run  competitive  equi- 
librium, the  value  of  output  attributable  to 
the  last  unit  of  each  factor  wUl  be  equal  to 
the  cost  of  Its  acquisition. 

With  this  as  a  basis,  the  CONSAD  "neo- 
classical" approach  assvunes  that  we  can 
determine  the  amount  of  capital  that  an  In- 
dustry will  want  to  hold  simply  by  deter- 
mining how  the  value  of  the  output  attribu- 
tAble  to  additional  units  of  capital  varies 
with  the  amount  held.  This,  in  turn,  la 
determined  by  manipulating  what  econ- 
omists generally  refer  to  as  a  "production 
function,"  a  device  which  describes  the 
technologically  feasible  alternative  combina- 
tions of  factor  inputs  which  wUl  result  in 
various  levels  of  output. 

In  an  analysis  such  as  CONSAD's,  the 
specification  of  the  production  ;uhc"on  '» 
a  matter  of  critical  Importance.  In  fact,  the 
choice  of  a  production  function  really  deter- 
mines the  results  that  will  be  "found  For 
this  reason,  It  Is  notable  that  the  choice  of 
a  production  function  in  the  CONSAD  analy- 
sis is  essentially  arbitrary  with  absolutely 
no  basis  In  mdustry  characteristics  or  tech- 
nology. Thus,  we  are  told : 

"The  exact  relationship  to  be  expected  de- 
oends  on  the  form  of  the  production  func- 
tion which  applies  to  the  Industry,  and  on 
this  there  is  comparatively  little  evidence. 
Due  to  lack  of  strong  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary a  first-degree  constant  elasticity  of 
substitution  production  function  was  as- 
sumed .  .  .  (7.7)" 

With  no  evidence  supposedly  available,  a 
narticular  function  was  simply  "assumed. 
Actually  however,  the  production  function 
vsrhlch  is  used  for  most  of  the  computations 
involves  a  further— but  no  less  arbitrary- 
assumption: 

"It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  as- 
sumption of  a  CES   (constant  elasticity  of 
substitution)    production  function  is  com- 
mon in  the  literature,  and  is  reasonable  on 
Its  face,  the  explicit  assumption  of  constant 
returns  (to  scale)  is  not  supported  (nor  made 
suspect)    by   any  empirical  evidence    Con- 
sequently It  seemed  appropriate  to  calibrate 
a  CES  function  of  degree  greater  than  one 
.   (7.7)" 
Again     with    no    empirical    evidence.    It 
"seemed  appropriate."  In  our  opinion,  ttiere 
is  convincing  evidence  on  the  nature  of  the 
oroductlon  function  for  oil  and  gas;  and  an 
understanding  of  the  inapproprlateness  of 
CONSAD's    arbltrartly    assumed    production 
function   Is   vital    In    evaluaUng   CONSADs 
work. 

CONSAD's  oroductlon  function  assumes 
that  labor  can"  be  substituted  for  capital  (In 
this  case  oil  reserves)  to  produce  a  particular 
level  of  output.  To  us,  this  Is  not  a  realistic 
description  of  the  oil  Industry.  With  a  given 
state  of  technology,  the  ultimate  recoverable 
output  of  a  field  cannot  be  Increased  by  ap- 
plying more  labor  to  It.  With  MER  produc- 
tion, the  only  way  to  get  more  output  of  oU  U 
to  find  more  oil  pools.  Labor  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  oil  in  producing  oil.  As  CONSAD 
Itself  tells  UB,  the  required  amount  of  reserves 
for  a  given  annual  output  is  fixed  by  MER, 
which  Is  technologicaUy  determined  (see  the 
quote  from  (7.3)  on  page  4  above) . 

Thus,  the  appropriate  production  func- 
tion for  petroleum  Is  one  allovinng  no  sub- 
stitution  between    labor    and    capital.   Tne 


proper  formulation  of  the  equation  explain- 
ing desired  reserves  should  be: 

Desired  Reserves  =  Production  x  Technolog- 
ical Constant.  Since  labor  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  capital.  CONSAD's  assumption 
that  production  wUl  remain  constant  re- 
guires  that  reserves  remain  constant.  This 
formulation  Indicates  clearly  the  trlvlaUty  of 
CONSAD's  question. 

Anot,her  questionable  property  of  CON- 
SAD'-j  production  function  Is  the  assiimp- 
tion  of  increasing  returns  to  scale — I.e..  as 
more  labor  and  capltel  are  used  to  Increase 
the  scale  of  operations,  progressively  larger 
increments  In  output  result.  The  Implica- 
tion U  that  the  mlneraU  Industry  uses  the 
best  deposits  last.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  quality  of  deposits  Is 
known  (and  the  very  significant  Pr^jem 
of  uncertainty  Is  Ignored  In  the  CONSAD 
analysis) ,  the  minerals  Industry  would  log- 
ically use  the  best  deposits  first;  that  U,  the 
production  function  would  show  decreasing 
returns  to  scale. 

(2)  The  Assumption  of  Perfect  Extensibility 
Another  fundamental  problem  with  the 
CONSAD  analysis  is  the  assumption  that  rela- 
tionships observed  over  a  particular  range  of 
hUtorlcal  data  necessarily  will  hold  outside 
that  range  at  some  point  In  the  fuj^ 
This  is  the  assumption  that  allows  CONSAD 
to  predict  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  (equivalent  to 
75  to  80<  per  barrel  before  taxes)  on  The  basis 
of  the  observed  reactions  to  changes  In  price 
that  were  no  larger  than  30t  during  the 
sample  period. 

In  discussing  this  point  CONSAD  observes 
that— 

Since  some  of  the  possible  tax  policy 
changes  evaluated  are  of  greater  magnitude 
than  any  past  changes.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  Industry  to  changes 
of  this  magnitude  may  not  be  completed  for 
a  period  of  years.  (3.2) 

In  truth,  when  projecting  beyond  the 
range  for  which  there  Is  Information  and 
when  using  the  projected  results  for  public 
policy  recommendations,  the  speed  of  adjust- 
ment-while important^ls  probably  the 
least  important  concern.  In  fact,  the  dangers 
of  extrapolation  are  so  basic,  one  Is  led  to 
wonder  why  'speed  of  adjustment  Is 
stressed,  while  the  truly  significant  prob- 
lems are  not  discussed. 

As  soon  as  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  the 
range  of  the  available  data,  the  staltstlcol 
validity  of  any  results  declines  precipitously. 
Beyond  the  range  of  observed  variation  there 
is  absolutely  no  way  to  guarantee  that  the 
observed  relationships  will  continue  to  hold. 
In  fact,  If  one  Is  to  predict  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry's response  to  a  change  In  (effective) 
price   that   Is   2^    times   greater   than   any 
observed  In  the  past,  he  must  first  refute  a 
presumption  that  the  actual  response  would 
be  totally  different.  In  this  case,  predictions 
from  a  statistical  model  alone  are  not  suf- 
ficient Clearly,  little  information  Is  available 
to  support  the  vaUdlty  of  the  fitted  equation 
or  even  its  general  form,  once  one  ^entuxes 
outside   the   range   of   sample   data    These 
problems  cannot  be  dismissed  merely  with 
a  reference  to  possible  delays  In  adjustment. 
Given  the  limited  range  of  observations  and 
(rtven  the  presumption  that  the  industry  re- 
sponse would  be  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively quite  different,  the  more  logical  reac- 
tion would  have  been  to  dismiss  the  results. 
(3)  Perfect  Knowledge 
The  assumption  of  perfect  knowledge  or 
complete  certainty  Is  fairly  common  In  econ- 
ometric analyses.  The  reason  Is  generally  one 
of  convenience  rather  than  "common  sense 
or  casual  observation."  For  a  small  manu- 
facturing firm  renting  capital  services  In  a 
perfectly  competitive  capital  market,  the  as- 
sumption may  be  tolerable,  especially  when 
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compared  to  the  other  assumption*  that  ar« 
required  for  econometric  studies.  However, 
such  an  assumption  is  totally  inappropriate 
where  Investment  means  searching  for  petro- 
leum. 

Over  the  years,  the  fundamental  uncer- 
tainty of  petroleum  exploration  has  been 
amply  documented  In  the  public  record.  Ad- 
ditional evidence  can  bo  drawn  from  the 
record  of  lease  bid  ranges  (as  originally 
proposed  by  Professor  James  W.  McKle  In 
1960).  Lease  bids  In  particular  auctions  re- 
flect different  companies'  valuations  of  the 
same  properties.  Since  In  the  typical  sale, 


each  company  Is  free  to  explore  and  study 
the  property  In  question,  complete  certainty 
would  suggest  that  the  variation  In  bids 
would  be  small.  However,  as  Illustrated  by 
the  results  In  the  table  below,  taken  from 
public  records.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  the 
winning  bid  in  a  patrlcular  sale  to  be  many 
times  the  low  bid  and  even  double  or  triple 
the  second  highest.  These  wide  variations  In 
bids  from  companies  with  similar  access  to 
pre- bids  information  make  it  clear  that  the 
actual  clrciunstances  of  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion are  anything  but  perfectly  certain  as 
assumed  in  the  CONSAD  report. 


LEASE  BID  RANGES,  SELECTED  AUCTIONS 


Companies 


Bid  per  acre 


Percentage  ot 
winning  bid 


Navajo  Sale  No.  90,  Window  Rocl(,  Arl2.  (1968). 


Corpus  Christi  Bay,  Nueces  County  (1968). 


Lafourche  Parish  (1966). 


Pan  Am 

Gulf 

Corine  Grace 

Humble 

Kerr  McGee 

Depco 

George  Hunker  v.. - 

Champlin.  _   

Union  of  California. 

King  Resources 

J.  B.Clark 

Tenneco 

Atlantic 

Texaco-- 

Union  of  California. 
Union  Prod.  Co 


»50. 13 

100 

123. 72 

49 

31.84 

13 

31.10 

12 

26.  «6 

11 

17.  IB 

7 

12.19 

5 

10.10 

4 

7.25 

3 

100.10 

100 

61.42 

61 

53.11 

53 

40.31 

40 

216.68 

100 

117.00 

54 

60.49 

28 

(4)  The  Assumption  that  Aggregation  Prob- 
lems are  Minimal 

Another  fundamental  problem  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  activities  of  thousands 
of  petroleum  producers  can  be  lumped  to- 
gether, explained,  and  predicted  in  a  simple 
three-variable  model  based  on  Industry  ag- 
gregate data. 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  the  basic 
"neoclassical'"  or  "desired  capital"  model  is 
really  applicable  only  for  an  individual  firm. 
The  Importance  of  this  particular  problem  Is 
difficult  to  Judge;  but  It  may  be  worth  noting 
that  after  a  series  of  attempts  to  apply  his 
version  of  the  neoclassical  model  to  aggre- 
gate Investment  expenditures,  Jorgenson's 
most  recent  work  deals  with  individual  firms. 

Another  aspect  of  the  aggregation  problem 
noted  by  CONSAD  is  that:  "In  dealing  with 
average  figures  for  a  number  of  firms,  little 
information  is  usually  available  about  the 
distribution.  (8.5)"  In  truth,  however,  there 
Is  enough  information  In  the  case  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  to  make  questionable 
any  conclusions  that  are  drawn  from  an 
analysis  of  aggregate  Industry  data.  Evidence 
in  the  distribution  of  most  of  the  factors 
which  CONSAD  lumps  together  is  readily 
available  from  public  sources,  e.g.,  U.S.  and 
Canadian  reserves.  Moreover,  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  significance  of  CON- 
SAD's  problem  is  provided  by  the  economet- 
ric work  of  Professor  Edward  Erlckson.  Erick- 
son's  study  (cited  by  the  Treasury  but  not 
by  CONSAD)  shows  that  petroleum  prices 
and  the  volume  of  exploration  activity  are 
closely  related  but  only  when  the  econo- 
metriclan  gives  proper  recognition  to  regional 
differences  in  exploration  condtlons  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  size  or  type  of  firms  under- 
taking the  exploration.  Failure  to  take  ac- 
count of  regional  and  firm  differences  in 
reserves,  prices,  access  to  capital,  etc.,  would 
have  restricted  the  usefulness  of  the  CON- 
SAD analysis  even  If  the  model  had  been 
somehow  appropriate. 

D.  AcadeTnic  criticism  of  the  "neoclassical" 
model 

Before  examining  CONSAD's  own  reserva- 
tions about  Its  work,  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  inquire  Into  what  other  economists  have 
said  about  the  "neoclassical"  approach. 

Jorgenson's  "neoclassical"  approach  to  In- 
vestment forecasting  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  critical  comment  In  the  pro- 


fessional economic  literature.  Since  the 
CONSAD  formulation  is  too  recent  to  have 
received  comment  and  since  many  of  the 
principal  assumptions  are  the  same  in  both, 
it  is  important  to  take  note  of  the  published 
views  of  some  prominent  economists  on 
Jorgenson's  studies. 

First,  on  the  lack  of  realism  and  the  general 
restrlctlveness  of  Jorgenson's  assumptions. 
Professor  Roger  F.  Miller  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  observed: 

"I  strongly  doubt  that  the  prominent  neo- 
classlcists,  were  they  alive  and  well  read 
today,  would  find  much  Interest  In  a  model 
which  assumes  away  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  the  future,  lags  In  adjustment,  difficul- 
ties in  aggregation  and  composition,  discon- 
tinuities, etc.'" 

A  more  detailed  listing  of  Jorgenson's  as- 
sumptions. Is  provided  by  Professor  James 
Tobln  of  Yale  University.  Citation  of  To- 
bin's  list  Is  appropriate  not  only  because  the 
assumptions  are  unrealistic  but  also  be- 
cause the  complete  list  Is  never  presented  In 
the  basic  CONSAD  document : 

"In  Jorgenson's  world  of  perfect  competi- 
tion and  perfect  knowledge  .  .  . 

"(Jorgenson's  firm)  purchases  capital 
services  at  a  market  rental.  Just  as  It  pur- 
chases labor  at  a  market  wage.  There  is  a  per- 
fect market  In  capital  goods;  capital  Is  homo- 
geneous in  quality  regardless  of  its  vintage, 
and  capital  evaporates  exponentially,  so  that 
future  depreciation  is  also  Independent  of 
vintage.  Thus,  any  surviving  capital  can  al- 
ways be  sold  at  the  prevailing  price  of  new 
capital." '" 

Additional  questions  relate  to  the  assump- 
tion of  equilibrium  and  to  the  restrictions 
which  this  places  on  the  types  of  problems 
that  can  be  addressed.  This  point  was  best 
expressed  by  Professor  Zvl  OrlUcbes  of  the 
University  of  Chicago: 

"In  the  Jorgenson  model,  one  cannot  an- 
swer the  question  of  what  happens  to  the 
rate  of  investment  if  the  rate  of  interest  or 
other  prices  shift  to  a  new  permanent  level 
in  one  move  or  if  a  change  occurs  in  depre- 
ciation rules.  A  discontinuous  Jump  to  a  new 
accumulation  path  is  not  admissible." " 

Note,  however,  that  it  is  just  such  a  shift 
in  tax  policy  which  is  the  problem  addressed 
by  CONSAD. 

Professor  OrlUches  has  asked  further: 
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"Are  the  desired  capital  change  variables 
significant  because  they  are  largely  equal 
to  the  change  in  sales  or  output,  or  does  the 
specific  'neoclassical'  deflation  of  these 
changes  by  the  elaborate  'user'  cost  of  capital 
concept  really  do  the  trick?" ' 

Professor  OrlUches  never  answers  these 
questions,  but  the  recent  publications  of 
Professor  Eisner  of  Northwestern  University 
provide  some  indications: 

"In  most  critical  Instances,  it  will  be  found 
that  empirical  tests  contradict  Jorgenson's 
assumptions  and  with  them  the  deductively 
derived  conclusions." " 

These  criticisms  of  the  "Neoclassical" 
model  of  Investment  behavior  are  in  the 
literature.  Surely  CONSAD  should  have  taken 
them  into  consideration  and  stated  its  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  these  criticisms  do 
not  vitiate  the  appropriateness  of  the 
CONSAD  model. 

n.    CONSAD    CAUTIONS 

CONSAD  goes  to  great  length  to  point 
out  the  multiple  problems  associated  with  at- 
tempting to  set  up  any  mathematical  model 
describing  the  response  of  petroleum  ex- 
ploration to  changes  in  economic  factors  af- 
fecting the  industry.  Our  only  basic  quarrel 
vTlth  these  cautionary  passages  in  the  report 
is  that  the  authors  did  not  take  them  to 
heart.  Bather,  they  elected  to  move  ahead 
undeterred  and  use  the  mathematical  der- 
ivation described  in  the  prior  chapter  as 
a  basis  for  drawing  major  public  policy  con- 
clusions about  an  Industry  whose  continued 
growth  is  vital  to  the  military  and  economic 
security  of  the  nation. 

CONSAD  expresses  three  general  reserva- 
tions about  mathematical  evaluation  of  the 
responsiveness  of  petroleum  exploration  to 
increased  taxation : 

"(1)  Whether  Investment  analysis  devel- 
oped for  manufacturing  firms  can  validly  be 
applied  to  petroleum; 

"(2)  Whether  appropriate  quantitative  es- 
timates of  a  Jorgenson-type  'neoclassical' 
model  are  feasible,  based  on  historical  data; 
and 

"(3)  Whether  the  data  used  for  the  four 
principal    variables    in    the    total    industry 
formula   (reserves,  price,  cost,  and  produc- 
tion) were  reliable  and  appropriate." 
A.  Applicability  to  Petroleum,  of  Investment 

Analysis    Developed    for    Manufacturing 

Firms 

CONSAD  warns  that — 

"Investment  EWialysis,  as  developed  for 
manufacturing  is  best  applied  with  caution 
to  the  oil  industry.  (6.3) " 

CONSAD  lists  three  reasons  for  this  cau- 
tion: (1)  the  industry  is  assumed  to  be 
"neither  growing  very  rapidly  nor  declining;" 

(2)  the  theory  applies  to  "a  single  firm;"  and 

(3)  "the  oil  industry  does  not  Invest  In  quite 
the  same  way  as  other  industries  do."  (6.3 
and  6.5) 

(1)  Static  Industry 

CONSAD  states : 

"The  oil  Industry,  and  particularly  its  ex- 
ploration sector,  has  so  far  as  it  is  possible' 
to  tell  from  the  sparse  financial  data  avail- 
able, been  passing  from  a  period  of  high  and 
Increasing  demand  and  high  profits  to  a 
period  of  more  stable  demand  and  lower 
profits.  (6.3)" 

Where  there  has  been  a  change  in  a  funda- 
mental factor  during  the  base  period  for  an 
historical  economic  model,  use  of  that  model 
to  forecast  the  future  implicitly  assumes 
that  the  change  will  continue  as  it  did  in 
the  base  period.  Hence,  the  model  will  give 
invalid  results  if  the  change  has,  in  fact, 
been  a  transition  which  is  complete.  We 
agree  with  CONSAD  that — 

"The  Immediate  past  may  well  have  been 
a  period  of  readjustment  for  the  indus- 
try ...  ;  and  extrapolation  from  this  period 
may  thus  not  be  entirely  relevant  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  industry.  (6.4-6.5)" 
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We  shall  address  this  point  In  more  detail 

(2)  Individual  Firm  Decision* 

CONSAD  then  states: 

"The  behavior  of  an  entire  industry  is 
more  difficult  to  explain  than  that  of  a  sin- 
gle firm,  particularly  since.  .  Industry  ag- 
CTegate  data  may  obscure  some  of  the  under- 
lying behavior  of  the  individual  firms.  (6.5 

^'rhis  reservation  about  the  validity  of  at- 
tempting to  estimate  the  reaction  to  a  pe- 
troleum tax  increase  by  observing  past  in- 
dustry aggregates  rather  than  by  exanilnlng 
the  econlSl^s  of  Individual  firm  Inves  ment 
decisions  was  what  led  CONSAD  to  attempt 
t<^  develop  the  individual  firm  simulation 
model  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  this 
report-a  model  which  "lacked  quantitative 
significance"  once  it  was  completed. 

(3)  Capital  Investment  Process 
CONSAD  argues  that  the  process  of  capital 

formation  in  oil  differs  from  manufacturing 
m  that  a  good  part  of  the  investment  base 
is  immediately  deductible  for  tax  purposes 
(the  losses  are  literally  sunk  capital) : 

"This  may  be  be  taken  to  Indicate  that 
canital  has  been  relatively  more  free  to  move 
in  and  out  of  exploration  and  can,  therefore, 
be  sensitive  to  expected  profit;  or  it  njay  f^f' 
eest  that,  since  it  is  easier  to  'pull  out.  there 
is  less  need  to  be  sensitive  to  smaU  fluctua- 
tions m  expected  profits  as  measured  by 
reaUzed  profits  m  the  previous  period.  (6.6) 

We  read  this  to  say  that  petroleum  explor- 
ers will  probably  not  react  quickly  to  small 
changes  in  profits,  but  that  they  can— and 
^U-react  Significantly  If  a  profit  change 
persists.  This  reaction  vrtll  either  be  to  pull 
^t  or  to  increase  expenditures,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  lag  between  profit  change  and 
reaction  will  be  long;  but  the  reaction  wUl 
occur  if  the  profit  change  proves  to  be  other 
than  transitory.  The  length  of  the  lag  wlU 
also  be  difficult  to  predict  because  Indust^ 
reactions  are  the  sum  of  ''^dividual  reactions 
and  various  firms  will  undoubtedly  react 
differently  to  a  given  change. 

HOW  could  a  research  organization  which 
can  so  accurately  appraise  the  Processf  pe- 
troleum   capital    formation    in    qu^f »"'« 
terms  permit  Itself  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
believing  quantitative  results  which  are,  on 
their  face,  patently  unreasonable? 
B.  Quantitative  reliability  of  models  based 
on  historical  data 
CONSAD  also  lists  three  reasons  for  cau- 
tion on  this  point:  (1)  rational  businessmen 
base  decisions  on  "expectations  of  future  val- 
ues"  which   may   not  be   accurately  repre- 
sented  by  historical   observations;    (2)    his- 
torical   observations    "may    represent   tran- 
sient, rather  than  equilibrium,  conditions; 
and  (3)  historical  observations  may  be  dis- 
torted by  technological  change  during  the 
base  period.  (6.12-6.13).  The  second  of  these 
is  the  same  as  tfi?  first  caution  in  (A)  above. 
( 1 )    Expectations 

CONSAD  states:  _      <.    ,„ 

"First,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  ra- 
tional operators  are  basing  decisions  not  on 
past  values  of  variables  but  on  their  expecta- 
tions  of  future  values.  (6.12)" 

Of  course,  past  experience  Is  relevant  in 
estimating  future  expectations.  However,  in 
trying  to  develop  quantitative  results,  one 
must  explicitly  consider  Just  how  these  ex- 
pectations might  be  formed.  («12)^;^^  Ob- 
taining daU  on  current  expectations  is 
fraught  with  problems,  and  obtaining  hs- 
torical  data  on  expectations  was  essentially 
impossible.  (7.12) 

CONSAD  recognizes  that  one  must  con- 
sider how  expectations  might  be  formed  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  his- 
torical data  on  expectations.  Yet  CONSAD 
proceeded  with  estimating  the  "neoclassical 
model.  HOW?  By  using  "some  variable  for 
which  data  was  available  and  which  might 
reasonably   be   assumed    to   reflect   the   ex- 


pectations which  existed  at  the  time  . 
(7  13)  The  result  was  that  producers  ex- 
pectaUons  were  represented  by:  first-order 
Sponentlally  weighted  moving  averages  of 
costs  (7.20);  second-order  exponential  mov- 
ing averages  of  production  (7.25);  and  ac- 
tual prices.  ^,        ,    „, 

The  matter  of  explorers'  expectations  is  of 
critical  importance  in  any  model  which 
seeks  to  predict  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance^  The  allow- 
^ce  is  worth  75  to  80*  per  barrel  before 
taxes;  and  the  largest  year-to-year  price 
change  since  1960  was  4-30«'  (that  change 
was  largely  eroded  within  two  years).  Thus: 

"One  of  the  objectives  of  the  study  was 
to  predict  the  effects  of  changes  which  ex- 
ceeded  the   range   of   the  calibration  data. 

^^How  explorers  vrtll  react  to  a  75c  equiva- 
lent price  decrease  U  Impossible  to  predict 
from    their    reactions    to    very    small    price 
changes  The  effect  on  their  expectations  for 
the  future  of  the  industry  could  be  catas- 
trophic, especially  since  the  change  would 
come   via  repeal  of  a  tax   provision  which 
originated   a   half  century   ago  during   the 
formative  years  of  the  corporate  Income  tax. 
(2)  Transient  C3ondltlons  in  the  Base  Period 
CONSAD  observes  that  there  will  be  prob- 
lems in  utilizing  the  base  period  data  If  they 
reflect    transient    conditions    rather    than 
equilibrium.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  cru- 
cially important  in  evaluating  the  reliability 
of  a  mathematical  model  of  reactions  to  in- 
creased petroleum  taxes. 

in  thrflrst  place,  as  CONSAD  recognizes, 
the  industry  was  reacting  to  excess  capacity 
during  the  base  years: 

"There  is  clear  evidence  that  excess  ca- 
pacity exUted  during  the  entire  period  stud- 

^^urel^a^^^ase  period  when  firms  In  the 
industry  were  reacting  to  substantial  excess 
capacity  Is  of  dubious  value  for  forecast  ng 
industry  reactions  in  long-run  equilibrtum_ 
Next  CONSAD  is  Impressed  by  industry 
structural  changes  as  firms  "acted  to  excess 
capacity,  particularly  after  the  first  Suez 
crl^s  of  1956-1957:  "The  industry  structure 
and  pattern  of  expenditures  changed  In  1957 
or  thereabouts,  with  one  pattern  being  ex- 
hibited prior  to  this  time,  »»«»  a  second  to- 
tally  different  pattern  .  .  .  exhibited  after 

^^Thll^chlnge  "will  make  it  hazardous  to  use 
the  past  behavior  of  the  total  Industry  (over 
the  last  twenty  years)  to  Judge  Possible  be- 
havior  of  the  industry  In  the  future.  (6.24- 

^' Bother,  "It  is  the  more  recent  years  which 
should  be  most  closely  modeled  because  of 
the  aoparent  period  of  adjustment  during 
the  19*50's  and  because  the  later  years  are  the 
only  period  Indicating  any  sensitivity  of  ex- 
penditures to  rate  of  return.  (6-46)" 

Having  recognized  the  "hazards  and  the 
need  for  restricting  the  model  to  'later 
years,"  CONSAD  proceeded  to  base  »ts  neo- 
classical" model  on  the  period  1951-1965.  Not 
only  does  this  model  carry  the  figures  back 
into  a  period  CONSAD  itself  rejects,  it  cuts 
off  1966  and  1967. 

(3)  Technological  Change 
CONSAD  states:  "The  final  major  problem 
m  this  approach.  ...  Is  the  question^ 
the  stablUty  of  technology  during  the  period 
studied.  If.  m  fact,  the  quantity  of  reserves 
technologically  necessary  to  support  a  cer- 
tain level  of  output  has  changed  during  the 
period  of  the  study,  it  wUl  cause  errors  in 
^e    quantitative     relationships    estimated. 

/ft   1  O  \  " 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ratio  of 
reserves  to  production  has,  in  fact,  chang^^ 
Chart  A  I  not  printed  in  the  Record  1  shows 
that  the  ratio  may  have  trended  up  slightly 
until    I960    and    then    began    a    persistent 

ci  ^C\  Ice 

Early  In  the  report.  CONSAD  Itself  quotes 
a  1968  Department  of  the  Interior  statement 


that  the  ratio  had  dropped  to  10.4:1  (3.7). 
However,  this  point  is  Ignored  in  estimating 
the  model,  where  the  use  of  12:1  U  qualifled 
only  by  the  following  remark: 

"While  there  is  evidence  that  such  a 
change  occurred,  there  exists  some  evidence 
as  to  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  that 
change,  thus  making  it  possible  to  at  least 
estimate    its    effect    on    the    relationships. 

JO  1 3 i  *' 

CONSAD  clearly  knew  of  the  technologi- 
cal change,  witness  its  own  reference  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  study: 

'%l8  large  increase  in  well  productivity 
implies  that  the  reserves  needed  to  sup- 
port a  given  level  of  production  on  a  techno- 
logical basis  have  declined  by  36%  since  the 
period   1944  to   1948.  The  economic  signifi- 
cance of  this  point  is  stated  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  report:    (2.7)" 
Then,  quoting  Interior: 
•In  view  of  this  fact,   it  no  longer  ap- 
pears necessary  to  maintain  a  ratio  of  jHoved 
r^erves  to  production  in  the  vicinity  of  12  to 
1  to  insure  the  produclbillty  of  reserves  at 
required  rates.  (2.7)"  , 

In  short,  even  though  it  called  the  reader  s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  errors  "'^ll'"  be 
caused  by  a  reduction  in  the  ratio.  CONSAD 
apparently  made  no  modification  of  its  re- 
sults to  reflect  the  tectinologlcal  change. 

There  are  other  examples  of  technological 
change  which  occurred  during  the  base  pe- 
riod and  which  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue at  the  same  pace,  e.g.,  a  rapid  Increase 
in  the  use  of  fluid  injection  for  secondary 
recovery  and  fracturing  of  certain  formations 
to  Increase  recoverable  reserves 


C.  Reliability  of  petroleum  data 
CONSAD  warns  us  of  serious  limiUtions 
in  the  data  used  to  caUbrate  the  model.  We 
use  two  of  these  as  examples. 
(1)    Finding  Costs 
"Finding"  costs  as  used  in  the  study  are 
actually  finding  and  development  costs.  Ac- 
cording to  (X)NSAD: 

"The  definition  of  finding  cost  is  perhaps 
the  most  ambiguous  area  in  the  data  in  this 

study.  (6.16)"  /Ri,». 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this  (6.17) . 

(a)  How  to  measure  what  is  found: 

(b)  "Relatively  poor  data  avaUable  on 
actual  costs  of  exploration  and  development 
activity";  and  „ 

(c)  "Discovery  is  ...  a  random  event. 
The  problem  is  this:  First,  one  does  not 

know  how  much  he  has  found  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  for  many  years  after  the  dis- 
covery This  is  a  particularly  serious  problem 
when  the  measure  of  discoveries  proved  re- 
serves since  reserves  only  appear  in  these 
data  when  they  are  actually  put  in  the  work- 
ing inventory.  The  time  lag  can  be  quite  long. 
Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
from  aggregate  Industry  daU  when  the  ex- 
nioration  dollars  for  a  given  year's  discoveries 
were  actually  spent.  And  the  amount  spent 
per  barrel  found  will  vary  considerably  from 
year  to  year  on  a  purely  random  basis  as  dis- 
coveries vary. 

CONSAD  finally  relied  on  total  expendi- 
tures  for  exploration  and  development  di- 
vided by  gross  annual  additions  to  proved 
reserves  of   oil   and   gas   (gas  conver*d   to 
llauld  equivalent  on  something  like  a  value 
b^ls)    This  measure  is  also  sometimes  used 
in  the  industry.  However,  the  measure  is  used 
only  as  a  rough  measure  of  capital  require- 
ments, not  as  a  precise  input  to  a  mathe- 
matical model-and  certainly  not  as  a  precise 
measure  of  the  cost  of  new  discoveries.  Very 
little  of  the  money  spent  in  a  given  year  is 
associated  with  the  oil  actually  found  In  tbat 
vear  and  gross  additions  are  not   discoveries. 
M    „Ss-labeled    by    CONSAD    (A.37).    Gross 
additions   are   composed  of  extensions,    re- 
visions, and  conservative  first-year  estimates 
of  new  discoveries.  The  proportions  of  thrae 
components  change  over  time  <«««  Chart  B) 
(Not  printed  in  the  Record]   and  the  new 
discovery  component  is  quite  smaU. 
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(3)    Price 


CONSAD  states: 

"Bocaiue  of  the  vinlque  nature  of  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  reserves,  the  appropri- 
ate measure  of  price  Is  particularly  difficult 
to  determine.  (7.14) " 

Why? 

"A  price  decline  would  be  expected  to  lead 
In  the  long  run  to  lower  reserve  stocks."* 
(7:16)" 

"In  the  short  nm,  however.  It  might  result 
In  a  cutback  In  production  which  would  in- 
crease reserve  stocks  above  planned  levels, 
since  the  planned  depletion  of  reserves  would 
not  occur.  (Italics  added.)   (7.15)" 

In  other  words,  observing  the  historical  re- 
lationship between  price  and  reserves  can 
lead  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclxislon  from 
that  appropriate  to  a  long-rvm  model,  since 
history  Is  composed  of  a  series  of  short-runs. 
(3)  Summary  on  Data 

Tliera  were  also  problems  with  all  other 
data  used  to  calibrate  the  model.  (At  various 
points  In  the  report,  three  different  methods 
were  used  to  estimate  lifting  costs — see  6.34; 
8.3;  and  9.13.)  Using  finding  costs  and  price 
as  examples,  finding  costs  were  "ambiguous;" 
and  an  appropriate  price  was  "particularly 
dUBcult  to  determine."  Yet  CONSAD  was  not 
deterred  from  applying  the  "neoclassical" 
-modal— to  oil — even  though  data  problems 
.«aua«14t  to  reject  the  other  two  models.  And 
CONSAD  even  rejected  a  'neoclassical"  model 
for  natural  gas  because  of  data  problems. 

m.    BTATISnCAI.    PaOBLSMB 

This  chapter  deals  with  statistical  aspects 
of  the  CONSAD  report.  Attention  Is  directed 
to  the  quality  of  the  statistical  analysis  in- 
cluding the  appropriateness  of  the  data  In- 
puts and  the  success  of  the  statistical 
manipulations. 

A.  Data 

As  with  most  parts  of  the  analysis,  a  criti- 
cal discussion  of  the  data  inputs  can  best 
begin  with  CONSAD's  own  qualifications  and 
cautions.  Thus,  in  a  section  on  problrans  of 
data  collection,  CONSAD  states  that — 

"Throughout  this  study  there  have  been 
substantial  difflcultles  in  obtaining  data 
which  would  have  broadened  the  analysis 
undertaken.  Ttiere  are  so  many  missing  links 
in  the  quantitative  evidence  available  that 
it  i3  difflcult  to  know  which  to  rank  first. 
(B.l)" 

To  overcome  these  "missing  links"  CON- 
SAD has  tailored  Its  analysis  to  fit  the  data 
which  are  available,  even  when  this  does 
violence  to  the  imderlying  logic: 

"The  purpose  of  this  study  required  that 
the  investment  hypotheses  chosen  meet  two 
criteria — first,  that  data  be  available  to  cali- 
brate it,  and,  second,  that  it  include  as  de- 
termining variables  the  magnitude  which 
would  change  with  changes  in  tax  provisions. 
(6.3)" 

Both  criteria  are  necessary,  but  neither 
should  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  over 
logic  where  the  analysis  is  to  form  the  basis 
for  public  policy. 

More  specific  examples  of  this  tailoring 
Include  the  following: 

"The  approach  taken  here  is  somewhat 
different  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the 
data  for  most  of  the  variables  of  interest 
iB  available  only  on  an  annual  basis.  The 
other  is  that  the  primary  objective  of  the 
study  Is  an  estimation  of  the  long  run  effects 
of  certain  policy  changes,  and  in  view  of  the 
paucity  of  the  data  available,  it  seems  ad- 
visable not  to  attempt  the  estimation  of  an 
excessive  number  of  parameters.  (7.4-7.5)" 

And— 

"The  choice  of  a  single-equation  model 
over  a  multiple-equation  model  was  based 
on  the  paucity  of  data  available  for  model 
calibration  .  .  .   (7.9)" 

A  second  technique  employed  to  compen- 
sate for  "missing  links  in  the  quantitative 
evidence"  is  the  use  of  "proxy"  variables — 


variables  which  stand  in  for  the  quantities 
actually  desired.  Por  example  well  head  price 
plus  the  after- tax  value  of  percentage  deple- 
tion was  used  as  a  proxy  for  price  minus  in- 
come tax.  Objections  could  be  raised  to  each 
of  CONSAD's  proxy  variables.  An  obvious 
and  not  atypical  example,  however,  is  the  in- 
terest rate  which  forms  one  element  in  the 
important  "user"  cost  formulation.  Without 
explanation,  CONSAD  uses  what  purports  to 
be  the  Aaa  corporate  bond  rate  (4.6%  before 
taxes  for  1966 — actual  average  was  5.13%, 
now  7.5% ) .  Apparently  the  rationale  for  this 
is  that  the  Aaa  rate  Is  used  by  Robert  M. 
Coen,  the  source  of  CONSAD's  "user"  cost 
formulation.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  im- 
portant to  take  note  of  the  comments  pre- 
sented by  Coen : 

"Choosing  an  appropriate  measure  of  'the 
Interest  rate'  raises  many  problems  regard- 
ing the  definition  and  measure  of  the  cost  of 
funds  to  firms.  (Miller  and  Modlgllanl)  have 
found  that  for  the  electric  utility  Industry 
the  Aaa  bond  yield  is  far  superior  to  a 
weighted  average  yield  on  bonds  and  equities 
in  predicting  both  the  level  of,  and  magni- 
tude of  changes  in,  the  cost  of  funds. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  also  true  in  the  man- 
ufacturing sector  is  unknown,  since  research 
in  this  important  area  is  Just  beginning." » 

If  we  are  to  be  expected  to  accept  the  Aaa 
corporate  bond  rate  as  a  reasonable  reflection 
of  what  petroleum  producers  expect  for  their 
cost  of  capital,  something  more  convincing  la 
needed  than  a  reference  to  Modlgllanl  and 
Miller's  admittedly  dlstlngiilsbed  work  with 
electric  utilities,  particularly  when  one  con- 
siders that  only  six  companies  in  the  oil 
industry  have  the  Aaa  rating.  Of  course,  no 
one  borrows  for  exploration  (unless  the  loan 
is  secured  by  other  income  or  assets) .  Hence, 
the  cost  of  capital  for  exploration  must  be 
the  long-run  return  to  equity  in  the  United 
States  (say,  10%  after  taxes)  plus  a  substan- 
tial risk  premium  to  compensate  for  explora- 
tion uncertainties.  CONSAD,  Itself,  uses  9% 
after  taxes  elsewhere  In  the  report  (4.30) . 

B.  Problems  of  estimation 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  model  which 
CONSAD  attempts  to  estimate,  that  once  the 
particular  form  is  specified,  the  regression 
analysis  is  not  terribly  important.  Ttie  rea- 
son, quite  simply,  is  that  the  values  of  the 
coefficients  axe  so  constrained  that  what- 
ever values  are  indicated  in  the  regression 
analysis  are  of  marginal  significance.  With 
this  as  background,  one  could  probably  ignore 
the  regression  analysis  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  lULlmportant,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  analysis  itself  contains  some  funda- 
mental and  Important  errors. 

The  principal  problem  in  the  multiple  re- 
gression analysis  is  the  problem  of  inter- 
related Independent  variables,  or  as  it  is 
called  by  the  econometrlcians,  "multlcol- 
llnearlty."  This  problem  is  described  by 
CONSAD  as  follows: 

"Por  the  model  here,  the  question  is 
whether  any  of  the  independent  variables  in 
the  capital  stock  equation  are  in  fact  de- 
pendent on  the  other  variables  in  the  sys- 
tem. It  might  be  proposed  for  example,  that 
the  observed  production  values  are  functions 
of  price,  or  that  the  current  cost  of  new 
capital  stock  is  a  function  of  the  existing 
quantity  of  capital  stock.  If  this  Is  true,  then 
the  single-equation  model  will  produce  biased 
estimates  of  the  parameters.  (7.10)" 

CONSAD  devotes  considerable  effort  to 
arguing  that  the  independent  variables  in 
their  regression,  price/cost  and  production, 
are  not  highly  correlated.  At  no  point,  how- 
ever, do  they  provide  the  only  suitable  evi- 
dence, the  set  of  correlation  coefficients. 

Our  computation  and  analysis  of  these  co- 
efficients using  the  basic  CONSAD  data 
shows  that  the  two  Independent  variables, 
the  price/cost  ratio  and  lagged  production, 
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are  highly  correlated.  In  a  situation  such  as 
this,  the  statistical  validity  of  any  mtUtlple 
regression  results  aoccMrdingly  must  be  high- 
ly suspect. 

Just  how  suspect  CONSAD's  results  may 
be  can  be  seen  if  we  attempt  to  duplicate 
their  results  using  U.S.  data  instead  of  ag- 
gregated U.S.  and  Canadian  data.  Using 
CONSAD's  data  sources  and  model,  a  series 
of  regressions  was  computed  to  relate  U.S. 
prove  reserves  to  the  price/cost  ratio  and  to 
U.S.  production.  As  In  the  CONSAD  analysis, 
the  two  independent  variables  were  highly 
correlated,  but  the  effect  of  the  multiccl- 
linearity  in  this  case  was  to  leave  the  co- 
efficient for  the  production  variable  in  the 
multiple  regression  analysis  statistically  in- 
significant. This  kind  of  result  is  only  to 
be  expected  where  multicoUlnearity  is  a 
problem. 

C.  Problems  of  application 

The  principal  problem  with  CONSAD's  ap- 
plication of  the  model  Is  the  problem  of  ex- 
tensibility. As  explained  above  it  is  simply 
not  legitimate  to  use  historical  data  to  pre- 
dict how  firms  might  react  to  a  fundamental 
and  unprecedented  change  in  the  basic  eco- 
nomics of  the  industry — especially  when  the 
base  period  is  atypical  and  when  serious  pub- 
lic policy  matters  are  at  issue. 

Other  problems  of  application  suggest  the 
pervasiveness  of  the  theoretical  and  statis- 
tical problems.  In  this  regard,  it  must  be 
considered  curious  that  in  estimating  and 
applying  the  model,  lifting  costs  are  never 
mentioned  except  where  they  are  used  to  cal- 
culate Income  taxes."  If  this  version  of  the 
neoclassical  model  permits  us  to  disregard 
labor  and  other  costs  even  though  these  must 
affect  the  profitability  of  the  Industry,  this 
point  sllould  be  noted  and  explained.  Jorgen- 
son's  original  formulation  had  a  separate 
equation  for  labor  inputs — not  used  by 
CONSAD. 

Equally  curious  is  CONSAD's  use  of  a  for- 
mula to  measure  the  cost  of  reserves  that 
was  designed  to  measure  the  cost  of  the  an- 
nual services  of  a  machine.  Since  this  ap- 
proach leads  CONSAD  to  compare  the  price 
of  a  full  barrel  of  reserves  with  the  cost  of 
only  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  some  explanation 
is  required  as  to  how  the  formula  is  applica- 
ble. Unfortunately,  none  is  offered. 

D.  General  appraisal 

Given  the  problems  with  the  data  inputs 
and  given  the  problem  of  multicoUlnearity, 
the  general  appraisal  can  be  brief.  The  essen- 
tial point  is  that  made  by  Professor  Eisner 
when  confronted  with  similar  evidence  in 
earlier  Jorgenson  models. 

All  in  all,  there  appears  to  be  scant  empiri- 
cal support  for  the  lisefulness  of  "the  neo- 
classical model  of  capital  accumulation."'^ 

IV.     AFPABXinXY     INCORBECT     INTOBMATION 

In  our  opinion,  the  following  statements 
are  factually  incorrect: 

CONSAD  statement  1 :  the  United  States  is 
a  net  importer  of  foreign  oil  .  .  .  the  quan- 
tity is  restricted  to  12.2%  of  domestic  de- 
mand . . .  (4.4) 

Pact:  1968  Domestic  Demand,  13,016 
MB/D. 

Pact:  1968  Total  Imports  .  .  .  2,867  MB/D.      ' 

Total  Imports  divided  by  Domestic  De- 
mand equals  21.9%. 

CONSAD  statement  2:  Import  restrictions 
.  .  .  effectively  limit  crude  Imports  to  12.2% 
of  domestic  crude  production.  (6.15) 

Fact:  1968  Domestic  Crude  Production, 
8,648  MB/D. 

Pact:  1968  Crude  Imports  .  .  .  1,273  MB/D. 

Crude  Imports  divided  by  Domestic  Pro- 
duction equals  14.7%. 

CONSAD  statement  3:  The  lOCC  estimate 
...  is  the  only  available  estimate  of  oil 
originally  in  place  in  known  fields  .  .  .  346.2 
bllUon  barrels   [1962]    .  .  .   (4.18) 

Pact:  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
estimated  387  billion  barrels  for  1965. 


noNSAD  sUtement  4:  The  current  output 
of  ^u^e^ll  1^  approximately  7  mUUon  bar- 

'"'^t: "lUVr'Jiluctlon:  8.66  miUlon  barrels 

P^'c^SAD  statement  5 :  The  ratio  of  reserves 
to  proSlon  has  remamed  consistently  in 

^'^^^•T-l'-liy B!ie'rves  equal.  31.4  bllUon 
•^S' crude  production  equals  3.17  billion 
"""^rves  divided  by  Production  equals  9.9 
'''^.^eMtro^of  proved  reserves  to  prod-cUon 
has  remained  virtually  constant  at  1.12  (sic) 

^"k'ctMlle'S  A,  page  22)   (Not  printed 

'"SS.'  statement  6:  Crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  are  bound  together.  (4.24) 

Pacv  76%  of  U.8.  gas  reserves  are  in  ^on- 
asSSated  reservoirs  (part  of  the  remaining 
^%  U  ftom  non-dissolved  gas  caps  over  oil 

'^'g^Nsib  SUtement  7:  ^^l^^^ ^^ ^'^^;. 
lated  for  each  property  separately,  or  in  cer 
Sn  <^8.  on  specified  aggregations.  (4^38) 
•?h^U  producer  ...  has  not  the  bene- 
«/^f  ^^rtv  aggregation  to  spread  his 
^^uctlS^n?av"^me  net  Income  llmita- 

"°Pact:  Since  1963,  aggregation  has  bee^^o- 
JS  (except  within  an  indmd^^lease). 
reeardless  of  the  size  of  the  producer. 

CONSAD  statement  8:  AlternaUvely  a  re- 
cent  provision  (1966)  PW-'^ts  capltallz^ 
and  accumulated  ^tangible  cost*  to  be  de- 
forrwi  and  expensed  over  the  five  years  loi 

altogether.  (4.40)  ,^.,„„ 

p^t:  We  know  of  no  such  provision. 
CONSAD    statement    9:    F"****^  •  "  --5^ " 
^iMim,  amounted  to  a  total  of  $866,- 

SSSS  in  196?!        .  This  represents  23%  of 
all  depletion  claimed.  (6.19)  ^,„«.,«ri 

Pact-  Most  of  this  "Claimed"  depletion 
wa^^ot  eSve  because  foreign  tax  credits 
p'eventef  Sment  of  U.S.  tax  on  foreign 

^"coSsUtement  10:  There  are  no ^t 
import  restrictions  on  natural  gas.  (8-10) 
TS:  Federal  Power  Commission  approval 
is  required  for  aU  such  imports. 

CONSAD  statement  11:  Since  assets  result 
from  paS^eSendltures.  an  l^tlal  estimate 
of  the  assets  committed  to  crude  oil  produc- 
tonlM^ was  obtained  by  summing  three 
^°^s^expenditures  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment (the  past  two  y«^  and^e  pres 

ent    year's) using     It  his    base  |   . 

rate  of  return  was  computed.  (6.34) 

Pact:  Present  cash  flow  comes  from  s^e 
of  r«erves  developed  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  not  Just  the  last  three.  I^^s  the  rates 
of  return  on  Chart  6.5  are  far  too  Wgh. 
CONSAD  statement  12:  Some  Arms  oper 
•  atiuK  abroad  pay  up  to  approximately  70% 
m  rlySt^.  -nie^tLdard  domestic  royalty 
is  >/.  although  many  are  higher    (8  9) 

^f  in  general,  royalties  in  foreign  pro- 
du^g  countries  are  approximately  the  same 
as  m  the  United  States.  ,„*.™.t*d 

CONSAD  statement  13:  T»»«  l*^**^*^ 
major  producers  ...  [may  have  economic 
power  '^.  .  great  enough  to  e'^'^^le  them  to 
force  independent  producers  to  b«^  the 
burden  of  the  Increased  taxes,  by  reduclnR 
field  prices  and  thus  increasing  the  profit- 
ability of  refining  operaUons. 

Pact:  Even  if  it  had  the  economic  power 
(Which  no  producer  dof  )•  f'*  wiJ^f^ 
company  would  hardly  do  this.  Why?  "The 
action  would  reduce  only  the  cost  of  that 
fraction  of  its  crude  which  Is  P"fchased^ 
However,  a  crude  price  cut  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  all  crude  refined  by  its  nonlntegrated 
competitors,  thereby  leaving  the  Integrated 


company  kt  a  competitive  dl««lvant»ge  in 

"?f  ^research  company  1.  so  unfamiliar 
with  the  petroleum  Industry  as  to  err  on 
basic  data  and  tax  provisions,  can  it  poselbjy 
S^e  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  industry  to 
be  able  to  develop  accurate  complex  mathe- 
matical models  for  analyzing  industry  be- 
havior? 


V     DODBTTCl.   prrROL«tn«   SCONOMICS 

The  CONSAD  report  takes  a  'I'f^'fr  of 
positions  on  key  petroleum  economl^  Issuwi 
Sh  we  believe  to  be  whoUy  Inadequat^^ 
These  positions  lead  us  to  wonder  whether 
the  authors  have  relied  on  the  I'^ten^lve  dl- 
rect  appraisal  which  should  be  a  prerequisite 
to  sugg^^^  of  public  policy  Changes  m 

^"len'Siles  of  what  are.  in  our  view, 
serious  misconceptions  about  the  economics 
of  the  industry  are :  ~^»io»r» 

(1)  The  substitutablUty  which  CONSAD 
assumes  to  exist  between  United  States  and 
Canadian  reserves.  ..i,.^. 

(2)  The  allegedly  adverse  resource  alloca- 
catlon  effects  of  petroleum  taJtatlon. 

(3)  The  supposed  insensltlvity  of  explora- 
tory actfvlty  to  rate  of  return.  CONSAD  con- 
^^^  on  the  basis  of  a  defective  measure 
Of  r^  of  return  (see  page  34  above)  that 
?here  Is  no  relationship  between  ra^  of  re- 
turn and  exploration,  except  t,^*«*.rf^*l'°^ 
ship  for  larger  companies  during  the  period 

''tI;'S  iSeqiacy  of  A.P.I,  proved  reserves 
data  for  use  m  evaluating  exploratory  results 

*T5)'''^e'pS^'of  an  Industry  operating 
as  a  monolith  or  as  two  groups  d^rge  and 
tmall  companies)  rather  than  as  a  large 
numLr  oMndlvldual  firms  «f ''I'^g  l^/^''''- 
ual  decisions  in  reaction  to  price  and  cost. 

6^  The  picture  of  an  Industry  "satisfied 
wllh  a  m^^  return  reflecting  lackadaisical 
deration  rather  than  an  industir  pursul^ 
vigorous  technological  i«»Pr°'«™f'^t  pro- 
-ams designed  to  Improve  profits.  A  real^tlc 
nlcture  of  the  actual  situation  is  provided  in 
?he  National  Petroleum  Council  Volume  m- 
poct  of  New  Technology  on  the  1/.S.  Petro 
leum  industry  1946-1965. 

(7)  The  industry's  supposed  ability  to 
"dolble"  the  recoverabUlty  of  oil  In  place 
(S)  The  Department  of  the  Interior  pre- 
dicts only  a  one-fourth  Increase  between 
?M^  and  ^1980,  and  that  Is  very  likely  optl- 

"^erThe  concept  of  wildcat  "fuccess"  used 
m  the  report.  OONSAD  correctiy  states  that 
■^iSov^value  on  a  successful  weU  Is  many 
ti^  hlBher  than  actual  outlays  made  for 
tSfp^ticular  Well"  (4.37)  but  then  takes 
the  p«mon  that  one  wildcat  in  ten  Is  "sue- 
cessful"— whereas  the  number  is  more  like 

°79r'Se'attempt  to  apply  overseas  devel- 
opment patterns  to  United  States  r«ervo^ 
in  order  to  determine  how  many  excess  wells 
have  been  drilled  here. 

(10)  The  conflicting  statements  on  the 
alleged  economic  power  of  large  Producers 
who  are  said  to  control  a  "large  share  of  pro- 
Iuctl"n"  (IS)  and  are  then  said  to  operate 
fn  an  mdustr^  "which  is  not  highly  concen- 
t?at^"  «id  where  the  top  flve  Producers  a^- 
c^nt  for  only  "20%  of  ttie  output.  (4.3) 
'?n  order  to  Illustrate  the  Problems  mvolv«l 
with  these  CONSAD  positions,  we  shall  dls- 
^  our  objections  to  the  first  two  In  some 
detaU. 

A  SubsUtutability  of  V.S.  and  Canadian 
reserves 
in  estimating  its  "n^oclBSflcal"  model. 
CONSAD  combined  United  States  and  Cana- 
man  reserves.  CONSAD's  stat^  rationale  for 
this  suTDrislng  treatment  of  the  data  is. 
^'^iSnatlln  of  the  United  States-only 
reseTve^roductlon  ratio  indicates  that  It  has 
S:^n'^'^ually  declining,  whUe  the  Canada- 
oiUy  ratio  has  been  rising.  (6.14) 


Prom  this,  CONSAD  reasons: 
"For  both  of  these  to  be  due  to  rational 
decisions  on  the  part  of  firms  either  the 
expectation  must  be  that  Canadian  produc- 
tion will  be  rising  much  m<»re  rapidly  thui 
United  States  production,  or  the  A^m  in- 
volved consider  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  a  single  .^.market.  (6.14)" 

CONSAD  Concludes  that  the  "l*tter  seems 
intuitively  more  plausible."  (6.14)  Notwith- 
standing CONSAD'S  intuition,  the  truth  most 
likely  is  that  the  rise  in  Canadian  reserve 
reflects  normal  variations  In  success,  which 
U  highly  random  In  tbe  petroleum  indus^ 
as  CONSAD  recognizes  elsewhere.  (6.17)  CON 
SAD  also  recognizes  elsewhere  that  the  de- 
cline m  the  united  States  raUo  reflects  tech- 
nological change.  (2.7)  ,„^,-„    „ii 
CONSAD    acknowledges    Uiat    foreign    oU 
cannot   ordinarily   be   considered   a   subsU- 
tute^  for  domestic  oil  in  the  United  SUts. 
because  foreign  Imports  are  r«itilcted.  (6.18) 
However,   "Canadian    (and   Mexican)    crude 
IsTxempt  from  allocation  and  licensing  re- 
JuSrements  of  the  OU  Import  ^^^^^^^ 
consequently,  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
dStirriiirves   for   tiie   individual    pro-, 
ducer.  (6.16-6.16)." 

This  comment  Is  typical  of  tlie  mlfonc^ 
tlons  about  the  economics  of  an  Indust^ 
which  can  arise  from  a  cursory  examination  of 
7t7  instnutlonal  constraints.  The  premise 
if  technically  correct,  but  tiie  conclusion 
does  not  follow. 

It  has  long  been  common  l^^wledge  that 
the  amount  of  Canadian  oU  exports  to  the 
Ui^ted  SUtes  18  limited  by  agreemwit^- 
tween  the  two  government.  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau  recently  described  thU  agree- 

""■■We  have  a  continental  oU  PoUcy  of  sorts 
that  was  set  up  in  the  past  .  .  •  essenUaUy  U 
me^^hat  cLadlan  oU  Producers  seU  to 
western  Canada  and  sell  to  the  United  States 
Tn  amount  roughly  equivalent  to  the^ount 
of  oU  that  Eastern  Canada  purchases  over- 
seaT  and  notably  from  the  Venezuelan  pro- 
d  "erT  It's   a   deal   between   the   American 
Si've^ent  and  the  Canadian  Government 
which  is  cost-saving  and  for  both  P*^  .«• 
iNew  York  Times.  March  26.  1969.  p.  14) 
^  C^nadTan    exports   to   the   X7niU^  Sta^ 
are   In  fact.  controUed.  Hence,  Canadian  re- 
^rves  are  not  substitutes  for  U.S.  reserves: 
ar^JcONSAD's    mathematical     conclusions 
accordingly  derive  from  inappropriately  com- 

blned  reserve  data.  x„»,»„».Kiiit, 

The    imoortance   of    non-sul>sUtutablUty 

be^mes   a^^ent  when   CONSAD  tries  to 

^cW^  how^  much  of  a  change  in  reserves 

to  allocate  to  each  country :  

•The  relative  decline  In  each  country  would 
depend  on  whether  the  tax  changes  Imple- 
mented in  Canada  were  the  same  as  those 
implemented  In  the  United  States    (8^11) 

What  OONSAD  does  not  say  is  that  tax 
tr^toent  l"  aJreody  matertaUy  different  in 
'tLe^o    countries,"  hence,    Can^ian    a^ 
united   States    reserves    cannot    be^rfect 
substitutes,  indeed,  how  cculd  COl^i^^ 
Idly  compute  the  effect  of  a  V&.  ^change 
on  total  reserves  In  the  two  countries  when 
U  S  tax  treatment  does  not  apply  in  CaMda? 
When  tax  treatment  differs  to  start;  virith. 
Te  cannot  ?Llbly  have  the  "same"  change, 
m  the  two  jurisdictions. 
B  un-neutrality  of  the  corporate  income  tax 
In  Its  study,  CONSAD  takes  the  position 
tha?  oTrcentage  depletion  Is  an  economically 
^^'teCtTfubsWy  Which  le«lsto  a  mis- 
aUocatlon  of  resources  by  encouraging  over- 
fn^tment  In  oU.  CONSAD  gives  only  flye 
^1^^  ^xt  to  the  extensive  discussion  in 
llre<2.o^cs  literature  of  the  non-neutr^- 
Ity  of  a  flat-rate  corporate  Income  t«,e^ 
the  work  of  Professor  McDonald    who  holds 
that  a  standard  rate  of  corporation  tax  Is 
not  nec^^y  neutral  in  lU  electa  on  re- 
^urce  aUocatlon  and  that  .  .  .  «ie  depletion 
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allowance  may  be  found  to  be  a  neutralizing 
rather  than  a  non-neutralizing  factor. 
(6.33)" 

In  our  opinion,  taxation  of  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  production  at  the  standard 
rate  would  cause  an  un-neutral  and  eccnom- 
ically  wasteful  shift  of  resources  away  from 
this  Industry — an  Industry  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  security  of  the  nation. 
Tax  provisions  which  counter  the  non-neu- 
tral effects  of  a  flat-rate  corporate  Income 
tax  on  a  vital  Industry  are  not  "tax  subsi- 
dies"; they  are  justifiable  provisions  which 
prevent  what  would  otherwise  be  economic 
inequities." 

Why  do  we  believe  that  application  of  the 
standard  corporate  Income  tax  rate  to  petro- 
leiun  would  cause  an  un-neutral  mis-alloca- 
tion of  resources?  A  flat-rate  corporation  in- 
come tax  changes  the  relative  attractiveness 
of  different  investments  depending  on  risk 
and  uncertainty,  asset  lives,  and  leveraging 
power.  Investments  in  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion are  characterized  by  high  uncertainty, 
long  asset  lives,  and  low  leveraging  power. 
Thus,  In  the  absence  of  mitigating  provisions 
one  would  expect  that  imposition  of  a  flat- 
rate  corporate  Income  tax  would  divert  re- 
sources away  from  petroleum  exploration  to 
other  industries  or  to  liquid  Investments. 

Consider  the  following  example  of  the  un- 
neutral, effect  of  a  corporation  Income  tax 
levied* at  the  same  rate  on  two  Industries, 
"A"  and  "B."  A  Is  more  uncertain  than  B, 
and  we  assume  that  Investors  demand  twice 
as  much  cash  generation  to  Invest  in  A  as 
in  B,  where  the  expected  return  Is,  say  10 
percent  In  the  absence  of  an  Income  tax. 
This  extra  profit  requirement  in  the  event 
of  success  in  A  Is  compensation  for  the 
greater  llkellhckxl  of  failure  In  A.  In  each 
Industry,  we  assume  $100,  10-year  invest- 
ments yielding  a  constant  annual  cash  flow 
which  is  reinvested  In  that  Industry. 

The  following  tabulation  simimarlzes  the 
effect  of  a  50  percent  corporate  income  tax 
on  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  two 
Investments  (first  two  columns) : 

CUMULATIVE  CASH  0^  HAND  AFTER  10  YEARS ' 


CUMULATIVE  CASH  ON  HAND  AFTER  10  YEARS' 


No  tax 


With  50  per- 

cent income 

tax  and 

percentage 

depletion  at 

With  50 

50  percent 

percent 

of  net 

income 

mcome 

tax 

for  A 

A  $518  $250  $311 

B  $259  $170  $170 

Ratio  A  to  B 2.0  1.5  1.8 

>  Includes  earnings  on  project  cash  flow  assuming  it  is  rein- 
vested In  the  same  Industry  at  the  same  rate  ol  return. 

The  flat-rate  Income  tax  reduces  the  ratio 
of  A  to  B  from  2.0  to  1.5,  thereby  making  A 
relatively  much  less  attractive  than  B.  In- 
vestors would,  therefore,  place  their  funds 
in  B  rather  than  A  because  of  the  flat-rate 
tax. 

Since  this  mal-allocation  of  resources  re- 
sults from  the  tax,  it  Is  appropriate  to  cor- 
rect it  through  the  tax.  The  third  column 
shows  what  would  happen  if  A  were  entitled 
to  percentage  depletion  at  50  Tc  of  net  in- 
come. The  relative  deterioration  in  its  posi- 
tion would  be  mitigated,  with  the  ratio  at 
1.8.  Complete  restoration  of  the  original 
relative  profit  position  could  be  achieved 
by  also  permitting  A  to  accelerate  the  write- 
off of  part  of  its  9100  Investment. 

A  third  possible  use  of  funds  Is  liquidity. 
If  returns  are  not  high  enough  relative  to 
liquidity,  investors  need  not  Invest  in  un- 
certain projects  at  all.  The  following  tabula- 
tion compares  "A"  with  liquidity,  e.g., 
leaving  the  $100  In  a  safe  deposit  box: 


With  50 

No  tax 

With  50 
percent  in- 
come tax 

income  tax 

and 

percentage 

depletion 

for  A  at 

50  percent 

of  net 

income 

A 

Liquidity.. 

$518 

IIOO 

5.2 

$250 

$100 

2.5 

$311 
$100 

RatioA,  to  liquidity... 

3.1 

Note:  In  this  case,  a  substantial  accelerated  depreciation 
allowance  would  be  required  to  reestablish  the  pretax  ratio  of  5.2. 

>  Includes  earnings  on  project  cash  flow  assuming  it  is  rein- 
vested in  the  same  (ndustry  at  the  same  rate  of  return. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  outcomes  in  the 
real  world  will  vary  with  project  lives,  re- 
quired relative  profit  ratios,  leveraging  pow- 
er of  the  industries,  etc.  A  recent  extensive 
study  using  typical  manufacturing  and 
petroleum  examples  hEis  shown  that  with 
both  percentage  depletion  and  the  expensing 
of  Intangibles  allowed  to  petroleum,  the 
present  corporate  Income  tax  results  in 
roughly  equivalent  after-tax  and  pre-tax  ra- 
tios." Hence,  these  petroleum  tax  provisions 
tend  to  offset  the  otherwise  un-neutral  ef- 
fects of  a  flat-rate  corporate  income  tax. 

Why  does  the  flat-rate  corporation  Income 
tax  discriminate  in  this  way  against  high-re- 
turn Investments?  What  matters  in  project 
profitability  evaluation  Is  the  net  cash  which 
flows  from  operations  (that  Is,  gross  receipts 
less  operating  exepnses).  The  flat-rate  cor- 
porate income  tax  reduces  this  cash  flow 
by  a  greater  percentage  in  the  case  of  the 
project  uxith  the  higher  cash  flow.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  shows  the  effect  of  a  50 '"i 
corporate  Income  tax  on  the  annual  cash 
flows  required  to  achieve  the  stated  profit- 
ability levels  of  A  and  B  in  the  absence  of 
a  tax: 


Annual  cash  flow  without  tax $22.3       $16.3 

Less,  annual  depreciation lO.O         lO.O 

Taxable  income 12.3  6.3 

Tax,  at  50  percent 6.2  3.2 

Annual  cash  flow  after  tax .  16.1  13.1 

Percentage  change  In  annual  cash  flow —28  —19 

Note— These  -28  and  —19  percent  tax-induced  changes  are 
minimal  Indications  of  the  discriminatory  effect  of  the  tax.  since 
the  loss  of  future  (compounded)  earnings  on  the  reinvested 
funds  would  also  be  larger  for  A. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Figures  in  parenthesis  in  this  report  are 
page  numbers  in  the  CONSAD  report,  which 
uses  chapter-by-chapter  pagination. 

'■'  M£R  Is  the  maximiun  efficient  rate  at 
which  a  field  can  be  produced. 

^  See  the  equation  on  page  7.3.  The  tech- 
nological constant  is  omitted  In  the  text, 
we  believe  Inadvertently.  It  appears  earlier 
and  later. 

'Roger  P.  Miller,  "Conunent  on  Jorgen- 
son"  in  Robert  Ferber,  ed..  Determinants  of 
Investment  Behavior  New  York:  NBE^,  c. 
1967,  p.  164. 

>  James  Tobin,  "Comment  on  Crockett- 
Friend  and  Jorgenson,"  in  Robert  Ferber,  ed., 
op.  cit.,  p.  156. 

'  Zvi  Orillches,  "Comment  on  Crockett- 
Friend  and  Jorgenson,"  in  Robert  Ferber, 
op.  cit.  p.  161. 

'  Zvi  Griliches,  "The  Brookings  Model  Vol- 
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» Robert  M.  Coen,  "Effects  of  Tax  Policy  on 
Investment  in  Manufacturing,"  American 
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'"  "Lifting  costs"  are  current  well  operating 
expenses,  e.g.,  labor,  maintenance,  power,  etc. 

"  Eisner,  op.  cit.,  p.  375. 

"Percentage  depletion  is  not,  of  course,  a 
subsidy  in  any  event  because  It  is  not  a  direct 
cash  payment  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

"See  Robert  F.  Rooney,  Tax  Treatment 
and  Regulation  of  the  Domestic  Crude  Oil 
Industry,  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation, 
Stanford  University,  1965. 

Oil  Taxes — Incentivk  or  StrssmT? 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  de- 
bate as  to  whether  the  special  tax  treatment 
enjoyed  by  the  oil  industry  is  a  subsidy  or 
an  incentive  for  additional  exploration. 

The  CONSAD  Research  Corp.  has  prepared 
a  thorough  economic  analysis  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry's tax  structure  and  how  well  these 
special  tax  provisions  worked  as  an  incentive 

Their  findings  are  remarkable.  They  found 
that  under  the  most  favorable  assumptions 
the  American  taxpayer  was  spending  over 
$10  for  each  $1  worth  of  oil  that  would  not 
have  been  found  but  for  the  "tax  incentives." 
In  other  words,  the  American  taxpayer  was 
spending  $10  to  discover  $1  worth  of  oil. 

Naturally,  the  oil  industry  moved  to  attack 
these  findings.  The  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas 
Association  spearheaded  the  attack  by  de- 
livering an  alleged  critique  of  the  report  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Because  this  Mid-Continent  response  has 
gotten  wide  publicity  I  think  that  CON- 
SAD's  rebuttal  also  ought  to  be  be  given  a 
hearing  ai^d  thus  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recx)rd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

If  the  Mid-Continent  response  is  the  best 
the  oil  industry  can  do,  Congress  Is  under 
an  affirmative  obligation  to  change  the  tax 
laws  to  eliminate  all  these  special  favors  at 
the  expense  of  the  ordinary  taxpayer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
CONSAD  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"Comments  on  Mm-CoNTiNENT  (MC)  Oil 

AND  Gas  Association  Critique 

"/.  Introduction 

"The  critique  and  evaluation  of  the 
CONSAD  report  entitled,  "The  Economic 
Factors  Affecting  the  Level  of  Domestic  Pe- 
troleum Reserves,"  by  the  Mid-Continent 
Oil  and  Gas  Association  Is  so  replete  with 
inconsistencies  and  out-of-context  refer- 
ences that  It  appears  to  be  an  outright  at- 
tempt to  obfuscate,  confuse,  and  mislead. 

"The  MC  report  is  notably  lacking  in  con- 
structive criticism.  At  no  pnjint  does  the 
report  Indicate  how  the  CONSAD  model 
might  be  improved,  how  the  data  might  be 
improved,  or  what  alternative  methods  and 
models,  might  be  used  for  analysis  to  develop 
more  accurate  estimates  of  the  effects  of  the 
special  tax  provisions.  This  suggests  that  per- 
haps the  authors  prefer  to  have  no  analysis 
made. 

"The  Inability  of  the  MC  report  to  find  any 
serious  fault  with  the  CONSAD  report  con- 
clusions after  apparently  concerted  study 
only  serves  to  Increase  the  credibility  of  these 
oonclvislons. 

"The  covering  letter  contains  a  glaring 
Inconsistency,  which  is  rerpeated  in  the  body 
of  the  report.  In  paragraph  three,  the  MC 
cover  letter  Implies  that  the  CONSAD  model 
is  erroneous  because  when  extrapolated  to 
below-cost  prices  it  indicates  that  firms 
would  continue  to  find  and  develop  reserves. 
In  paragraph  five,  the  CONSAD  report  Is 
deprecated  for  extrapolating  a  considerably 
smaller  amount.  Thus,  the  MC  report  indi- 


cates that  extrapolation  beyond  the  "^  »* 

SeTdato  U  JusUflcatlon  for  placing  no  cre- 

^^  ♦>,»  rMiuits    then  proceeds  to  ex- 

MC  repoix  "^"^  ,  extrapolation.  The 
ZX^^  SS^^-l  ^  theOnlnaUoa  of 
S«^n^ depletion  is  about  35  cetits  (not 
?f^ts  M  stoted  in  the  MC  repon )  which  Is 
ITmp^atively  small  "t^P^J^^^-^^ 
Target  Vear-to-year  price  change  in  the  data 

was  30  cents. 

"//.  Objectives  of  CONSAD  study 
"The  CONSAD  study  was  designed  to  eval- 
uatTll?  efficiency  of  the  special  tax  pro vl- 
^M  to  encouraging  petroleum  producers  to 
SXt^n  reserv^  abot^e  those  necessary  to 
^^^    current   production.    I^e    P'^SS 
tusMflcatlon  voiced  In  recent  years  l^fefense 
Ifthe  special  tax  provisions  regarding  the 
JtroleuTrndustry  was  tiie  ^'^^^^f^^. 
oouraKinK  a  large  reserve  level  to  Ins^e  aae 
^ZS^pplles  of  oil  in  time  of  a  sudden 
C^  in  demand  due  to  a  national  emer- 

^^"Sthough  the  MC  statement  of  a  fixed 
teci^ol^  relationship  between  reserves  and 
production  is  not  supported  by  avaliame 
dita  the  existence  of  such  a  relationship 
tou^d  not  prevent  producers  from  maintaJn- 
mg  excess  reserve  stocks  if  economic  incen- 
tives were  offered  to  encourage  this.  The 
CONSAD  study  was  aimed  at  determining 
S?e  eff^tiven  Js  of  the  special  tax  provisions 
n  increasing  oil  reserves  abo«e  those  levels 
needed  solely  to  support  production. 

"The  conclusions  of  the  study  that  the 
soeSal  tax  provisions  were  inefficient  means 
rihlevm^'g  such  an  objective  r^nains  a 
valid  conclusion.  Throughout  the  stuay. 
CONSAD  took  pains  to  inflate  the  effective- 
ness otthe  special  tax  provisions  as  an  incen- 
Uv^for  holding  reserves.  Consequently,  f 
better  data  became  available,  its  analys  s 
S  p^bably  show  that  these  tax  provi- 
sions were  even  less  efficient  than  Is  con- 
cluded by  the  CONSAD  report. 

•If  the  intent  of  the  special  tax  provisions 
IS  to  encomage  consumption  of  petroleum 
nroducts  by  keeping  prices  below  their  free 
SSet  levlls,  the  CONSAD  study  offers  no 
^dence  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax 

"""St  very  possible  that  petroleum  produc- 
tion v7ill  decrease  If  the  special  tax  benefits 
are  reduced  or  eliminated.  Such  a  decrease 
wouW  take  place  if  the  producers  P««f  the 
Idded  tax  burden  on  to  consumers  and  con- 
sumers then  reduced  their  consumption.  A 
decrease  might  also  occur  If  producers  were 
?rr^?^y^rlduclng  at  the  limit  of  available 
caS   Since  the  tax  Increase  wou  d  make 
Snai  wells  unprofitable  to  operate.  Such 
a  producer-initiated  decrease  mlg^t  'lot  oc- 
cur if  production  restrictions,  such  as  al- 
l^able'^roductlon  days,  or  relaxed,  allow  ng 
more     efficient     production     from     existing 
wells. 
"///.  Specific  comments  on  the  MC  report 
"Examination  of  many  of  the  allegations 
made  in  the  MC  report  leads  only  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  authors  of  this  report 
either    (a)    did   not  read  the   CONSAD  re- 
port   (b)  did  not  understand  the  CONSAD 
report  or  the  economic  theory  on  which  it 
is  based,  or  (c)  both.  The  concluding  state- 
ment in  the  summary  says  that  'The  model 
used  is  especially  subject  to  criticism  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  the  improper  assump- 
tion that  industry  exploration  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  are  not  dependent  on  an 
adequate  rate  of  return.'  No  such  assump- 
tion  is   either   explicit   or   implicit   in   the 
CONSAD  models,  and  such  a  statement  im- 
plies  a  rathe      xtreme   lack   of   knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  CONSAD  report. 


"The  twshnlque  of  quote-out-of-<»ntext  Is 
used  on  page  two  of  the  MC  report  to  at- 
Xt  to  l^alldate  the  b^P^'I%!'»'*5^^ 
oToONSAD's  third  model.  What  the  CON 
cAn  reoort  actually  stated  was  that  the 
tuS^tiuTve  ^tlmaL  obtained  from  the 
model  of  the  individual  firm  oould  not  be 
us^  as  estimates  of  industry  reaction  since 
alilhrvrnous  types  of  firms  in  the  Industry 
were  not  represented  in  the  model. 

•"The  CONSAD  report  stated  that  the  third 
model  ^rould  substantiate  the  first  model 
U  ttie  indicated  reserve  changes  were  of  the 
same  oMer  of  magnitude,  and  were  changes 
f„  thP^me  direction.  The  results  obtained 

nor  points  concerning  the  other  modefS  dis- 
cussed in  the  CONSAD  report^ 

-on  the  question  of  u«o«rtalnty  the  MC 
report  is  somewhat  erroneous  m  stating  that 
the  CX)NSAD  report  assumes  perfect  knowl- 
S«^e^por?  does  not  assume  this,  nor 
!f!^ch  an  a^mptlon  Implicit  in  the  meth- 

""Sher  out-of-context  quote  is  provided 
on  page  15,  where  Eisner's  obJecCons  to 
jorgenlen's  model  are  noted.  The  remainder 
oriuner's  article  goes  on  to  Propo^e  modifi- 
cations in  Jorgensen's  model  similar  to  those 
use^  by  CONSAD  (the  CONSAD  model  is 
credited  to  the  Eisner  article  quoted  in  the 

^^-T^fMC  report  appears  completely  con- 
fus^on  page^21,  where  the  CONRAD  report 
is  taken  to  task  for  using  a  12.1  reserve 
ratio  m  the  model.  The  12:1  reserve  ratio 
figure  is  not,  of  course,  used  anywhere  in  the 
nwdel  It  is  mentioned  as  historical  back- 
Smmd,  but  the  data  used  in  the  modf  were 
actual  reported  reserves  and  production. 

"TTie  MC  report  seems  confused  again  on 
page  31  when  it  indicates  that  'thU  approach 
leads  CONSAD  to  compare  the  price  of  a  /«« 
barrel  of  reserves  vrtth  the  cost  of  only  a 
fraction  of  a  barrel.'  This  is  not  true  but 
as  the  MC  report  offers  no  explanation  of 
its  statement,  no  conunent  can  be  made. 

•niere  are  two  important  points  to  be  made 
concerning  the  'apparently  Incorrect  infor- 
mation,' cited  in  the  MC  report  (Section  IV ^ 
The  first  of  these  is  that  careful  reading  of 
^e  reSrt  v.ould  make  it  quite  clear  that  al 
of  the  Items  cited  were  presented  as  back- 
CTOund  information  In  the  study  f nd  do  not 
form  the  basis  for  any  results  derived  there- 
in. The  second  of  these  Is  that    ^^tho^ 
exception,   the  statements  in  the  CONSAD 
renort  were  true  when  the  data  was  being 
collected  Ind  the  report  was  being  written. 
Se  use  Of  1968  data,  which  were  obviously 
not  available  when  the  report  w^  written 
(the  study  involved  over  a  year  of  continu- 
ous  effort)    to   illustrate   the   'incorrectne^ 
of  statements  in  the  CONSAD  report  cannot 
be  interpreted  in  any  fther  way  th^as  an 
obvious   attempt   to   discredit   the   CONSAU 
report,  since  anyone  with  any  knowledge  of 
thV  petroleum  industry  would  be  aware  of 
the  basic  sources  of  the  CONSAD  statements. 
•Most    of    the    discussions    In   Section    V, 
Doubtful    Petroleum    Economics,    is    replete 
with  the  same  sort  of  out-of-context  quoting 
^The  rest  of  the  MC  report.  The  on  y  rele- 
vant information  presented  here  is  that  in 
reference  to  Professor  McDonald's  work  on 
the  non-neutrality  of  a  flat-rate  corporate 
income   tax.   It   is   interesting   to   note   the 
om°^lon   from   the  MC   report  of  Professor 
McDonald's  conclusion  that  a  percentage  de- 
pletion rate  of  14  Tr   would  provide  the  de- 
sired neutrality. 

•Professor  McDonald's  work,  however,  does 
not  examine  the  efficiency  of  percentage  de- 
pletion as  a  method  for  compensating  the 


non-neutrality  of  the  ,fta*-r*t?,'=**^™**  ^S- 
come  tax.  It  is  certainly  possible,  and  a  sub- 
l^Tworthy  of  further  study,  that  some  more 
dTrecTmethod  of  compensating  investors  for 
?iVrlsk  elements  In  petroleum  Investments 
would  provide  the  desired  neutrality  at  a 
much  lower  cost  to  the  economy. 


"IV.  Conclusion 
•CONSAD  would  welcome  some  meaningful 
critiques  of  its  work,  wlUi  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  imposing  the  reliability  of  the  con- 
Sons  unfortunately,  the  Mid-Continent 
report  is  totally  usel^for  this  purpose. 

Cbitwue  of  CONSAD's  RratrrrAL 
The   Senior   Senator   from   Wisconsin   in- 
serted in  the  November  13th  Congressional 
kS    a   reply   by   the   CONSAD   Be^arch 
corporation  to  a  critique  by  the  Mld-Contl 
nental  Oil  and  Gas  Association  of  an  earner 
CONSAD  report.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the 
CONSAD  rebuttal  was  a  definitive  response 
S"^   the    value   of    the    Mld-«.ntment 
cffi^.  on  the  conti-ary,  the  CONSAD  re- 
8p«^  confirmed  the  basic  thrust  of  the  in- 
dustrv's  criticism  of  CONSAD.  I  am  submlt- 
tlnf  for  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks    a    point-by-polnt   analysis   of    the 

Te^^  Stog  ti^ls  analysU,^would  like 

;.^i«  thereto  Mid-Continent  said  that 
CONSaS^  a^^ually  answered  the  following 
on^^-  -^n  the  event  that  percentile  de- 
ffon  were  eliminated,  what  woul^  happen 
to  the  level  of  reserves  desired  for  a  given 
level  of  production,  assuming  that  <'^"^*'«' 
0/  production  would  continue?''  Here  is  what 
the  CONSAD   rebuttal  says  on  this  crucial 

^"^e  CONSAD  study  was  alJoaed  at  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  the  special  tax 
Xvisfons  in  increasing  the  reserves  obo^c 
^thJseUvels  needed  solely  to  support  produc- 
f ton."  (Emphasis  added) 

The  CONSAD  study  simply  purports  to  tei 
us  Whether  percentage  depletion  stimulates 
the  holding  of  any  additional  reserves  over 
Ihose  technologically  needed  to  support  a 
particular  level  of  Productton-and  never 
mnd  whetiier  it  is  economic  for  the  i^us^ 
trv  to  produce  that  level  of  output.  Their 
s^d^d^not  attempt  to  tell  us  what  would 
happ'en  to  ti.e  level  of  United  States^^"- 
leum  production  and  reserves  after  the  lull 
eB^t  of  eumlnatlon  of  percentage  depletion 
we^  felt  CONSAD  has,  therefore,  adnUUed 
The  truth  of  the  basic  Mid-Continent  argu- 

"^  in  my  opinion.  CONSAD's  question  is  tilv- 
lal   A^has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
Sar^s  of  the  Committee  on  nnan'^e^: 
petroleum   industi-y   earns   a   below-average 
?ate  of  return.  Under  these  conditions.  It  Is 
a  matter  Of  simple  economic  logic  that  an 
Tnc^ase  in  tax  cannot  be  ab^rbed  by  the 
.„^„etTir  In  the  long  run.  Hence,  a  tax  in 
cre^^A  ultimat^y  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the^vliof  production  (and,  accordingly,  in 
the  level  oAeserves) -provided,  of  course 
that  thi  tax  increase  is  not  offset  by  a  p^c^ 
increase      (CONSAD     assumed     that     there 
^Sr^e  no  price  i-i^ase^)  Th^^^^J^^ 
tne  no  change  in  production,  CONSAU  naa 
ewen  us  anlnswer  to  a  highly  hypothetical 
tnZZ  which  has  little.  If  any.  relevance 
in  the  real  world.  ,,„„.f 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  real  slgnU- 
ic^e  to  the  national  interest  Is  not 
wither  at  a  particular  level  of  ou^ut. 
^mewhat  less  reserves  would  be  held  wlth- 
^T  depletion  than  with.  The  real  quastion 
°s  how  much  less  would  be  produced  without 
depletion  than  with.  How  much  would  the 
overaU  level  of  activity  In  the  industry  ulti- 
mS  decune  if  percentile  depletion  we« 
eliminated?  (We  can  measure  activity  either 
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by  annual  production  or  by  the  level  of  re- 
serves required  to  support  that  amoimt  of 
production.) 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  two  studies  which  did  attempt  to 
answer  this  kind  of  question.  One  was  by 
Professor  Edward  Erlckson,  who  appraised 
past  response  of  oil  dlsooverlee  to  changee  In 
price.  A  recently  updated  version  of  his  study 
estimated — on  the  basis  of  past  response — 
that  supply  in  the  Industry  would  ultimately 
change  in  prc^x>rtlon  to  a  change  in  price. 
That  Is,  a  27.5%  decrease  in  price  would 
ultimately  cause  a  27.5%  decrease  In  pro- 
duction and  reserves. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Board  Chairman 
of  an  American  oil  company  revealed  the 
results  of  a  study  by  their  geologists  of 
futiire  drilling  prospects  In  the  United 
States.  The  geologists  estimated  that  sup- 
ply In  the  Industry  would  ultimately  change 
considerably  more  than  a  change  In  price — 
about  two  thirds  more.  Thus,  a  27.5%  de- 
crease In  price  would  ultimately  cause  about 
a  46%  decrease  in  production  and  reserves. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  both  of  these 
answers  far  exceed  the  3%  reduction  in  de- 
sired reserves  which  CONSAD  estimated  for 
a  particular  level  of  output  If  that  output 
were  produced,  since  CONSAO  did  not  at- 
tempt to*  determine  how  much  would  be 
produced." "" 

Let  me  sum  up,  Mr.  President.  CONSAD 
did  not  evaluate  the  question  they  are 
widely  believed  to  have  evaluated,  namely 
the  ultimate  long  run  effect  on  the  Industry 
of  eliminating  percentage  depletion.  Pro- 
fessor Brlckson's  Independent  study  of  the 
past  shows  a  percentage  decline  in  produc- 
tion equal  to  a  percentage  decrease  In  price. 
An  exhaustive  study  of  the  future  by  ex- 
perts from  the  petroleum  Industry  shows  an 
even  larger  decUne  based  on  an  economic 
appraisal  of  the  prospects  expected  to  be 
available. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  review  of  the 
situation  will  put  this  controversy  to  rest 
once  and  for  all.  At  this  point  I  wlU  place 
in  the  record  my  comments  on  the  CONSAD 
rebuttal  to  which  I  referred  in  my  opening 
remarks.  My  analysis  Is  presented  setting 
forth  statements  made  in  the  CONSAD  re- 
buttal with  relevant  observations  based  on 
the  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  and  Gas  Association 
critique  of  the  original  CONSAD  report. 
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Analysis   of   CONSAD   Rebttttai.   or   Cbit- 
iciSM   or   Earlixb    CONSAD   Rxfost   Pre- 

PAHED     BY     Mm-CONTINENT     OlL     AND     GaS 

Association 

CONSAD  statement  1:  "The  MC  report  Is 
notably  lacking  In  constructive  criticism." 

Comment  1 :  The  MC  report  was  construc- 
tive In  that  It  attempted  to  point  out  the 
question  that  is  relevant  for  public  policy  In 
this  area.  Beyond  this  it  attempted  to  point 
out  the  problems  Inherent  In  using  the  avail- 
able Industry  data  for  scholarly  empirical 
research.  Under  the  circumstances,  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  Improve  an  analysis  that 
was  directed  towards  answering  an  Irrelevant 
question  coiUd  hardly  be  considered  con- 
structive. 

CONSAD  statement  2:  "The  Inability  of 
the  MC  report  to  find  any  serious  fault  with 
the  CONSAD  report  conclusions  after  ap- 
parently concerted  study  only  serves  to  In- 
crease the  credibility  of  these  conclusions." 

Comment  2:  At  the  time.  It  seemed  suf- 
ficient to  point  out  that  whatever  CONSAD's 
conclusions  they  were  Irrelevant  since  they 
answered  an  Irrelevant  question.  Since  that 
ttoe,  however,  a  number  of  researchers  have 
a^ldressed  the  relevant  question  and  In  gen- 
eral, their  findings  support  the  Industry 
view  that  a  significant  change  in  percentage 
depletion  would  ixtxluce  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  production  and  reserves. 


CONSAD  statement  3 :  "...  the  MC  report 
Indicates  that  extrapolation  beyond  the 
range  of  the  data  is  JusUflcatlon  for  placing 
no  credence  in  the  results,  then  proceeds  to 
extrapolate  even  further  to  illustrate  the 
"InappropriatenesB"  of  CONSAD's  model." 
Comment  3:  Extrapolation  affects  primar- 
ily the  statistician's  confidence  in  his  re- 
sults. Since  CONSAD's  analysis  required  it 
to  extrapolate  far  beyond  the  range  of  his- 
torical data,  there  can  be  little  staUstlcal 
confidence  in  its  precise  staUstlcal  results. 
The  question  of  the  appropriatenees  of 
CONSAD's  model  has  its- roots  in  the  logical 
structure  of  that  model.  Totally  apart  from 
questions  of  data,  the  model  that  CONSAD 
tested  Is  Inappropriate  in  part  because  It 
is  not  designed  to  exclude  the  possibility  that 
the  Industry  will  want  to  hold  reserves  in  the 
long  nm  even  If  price  is  lees  than  cost. 

CONSAD  statement  4:  "The  price  change 
equivalent  to  the  elimination  of  percentage 
depletion  16  about  35  cents  (not  76  cents  as 
stated  in  the  MC  report)  which  is  a  compara- 
tively small  extrapolaUon — the  largest  year- 
to-year  price  change  in  the  data  was  30 
cents." 

Comment  4:  27>/2%  of  $2.93  (CONSAD's 
assumed  wellhead  price)  Is  $.81,  but  the  net 
effect  of  percentage  depletion  is  reduced 
somewhat  by  the  60%  of  net  limitation  and 
by  the  loss  of  cost  depletion  when  percent- 
age depletion  is  taken.  Hence,  about  $.75  is 
correct. 

CONSAD  statement  6:  "The  OONSAD 
Study  was  aimed  at  determining  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  special  tax  provisions  in  in- 
creasing reserves  above  those  levels  needed 
solely  to  support  production  ...  If  the  in- 
tent of  the  special  tax  provisions  is  to  en- 
courage consumption  of  petroleum  products 
by  keeping  prices  below  their  free  market 
levels,  the  CONSAD  study  offers  no  evidence 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax  provisions." 
Comment  5 :  The  principal  point  of  the  MC 
critique  was  that  CONSAD's  question,  the 
quesUon  of  the  effect  of  depletion  on  the 
quantity  of  reserves  the  industry  would  want 
to  hold  for  a  given  level  of  production,  as- 
suming that  that  level  of  production  would 
be  produced,  is  "basicaUy  trivial  and  is  not 
the  question  that  Is  relevant  for  public 
policy." 

AS  noted  in  the  MC  report  "The  question 
of  real  public  policy  significance  is  one  hav- 
ing two  parts.  First,  what  quantity  of  out- 
put would  firms  want  to  produce  at  various 
prices?  And  second,  what  level  of  reserves  is 
implied  by  those  levels  of  output?" 

These  questions  have  been  addressed  in  a 
number  of  reeponsible  studies.  As  CONSAD's 
statement  implies,  they  were  not  addressed 
nor  can  they  be  addressed  using  the  CONSAD 
methodology. 

CONSAD  statement  6:  "The  concluding 
statement  in  the  summary  says  that  'The 
model  used  Is  especially  subject  to  criticism 
because  it  is  based  on  the  Improper  assump- 
tion that  Industry  exploration  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  are  not  dependent  on  an 
adequate  rate  of  return.'  No  such  assump- 
tion Is  either  explicit  or  implicit  In  the 
OONSAD  models  and  such  a  statement  Im- 
plies a  rather  extreme  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  OONSAD  report." 

Comment  6:  CONSAD's  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  rate  of  return  implications  of  a 
model  that  allows  for  continued  long  run 
production  even  though  price  is  less  than 
cost  implies  a  "rather  extreme  lack  of  knowl- 
edge" of  (a)  Ita  model,  (b)  fundamental  eco- 
nomic principles  or  (c)  the  real  world. 

CONSAD  statement  7:  "The  results  ob- 
tained from  (CONSAD's)  third  model  did 
substantiate  the  results  of  the  first  (or  neo- 
classical) model." 

Comment  7:  Several  ccnnments  are  pos- 
sible on  this  point:  First,  the  neoclassical 
model  (Inadequately)  answers  an  irrelevant 
question.  If  the  third  model  substantiates  the 


fliBt  It  is  not  clear  that  CONSAD's  case  is 
advanced. 

Second,  even  if  the  neoclassical  model  had 
been  directed  toward  the  relevant  question 
there  U  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  magni- 
tude, rather  than  the  direction  of  the  re- 
sponse is  the  significant  consideration.  Since 
the  third  model  is  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant, it  can  offer  nothing  in  the  way  of  veri- 
fication for  the  magnitudes  shown  by  the 
first. 

CONSAD  statement  8:  "...  much  of  the 
MC  report  is  devoted  to  specific  criticisms  of 
minor  points  concerning  the  other  models 
discussed  in  the  CONSAD  report." 

Comment  8:  If  a  defense  of  thoroughness 
is  necessary,  the  reason  why  the  second  and 
third  models  were  criticized  is  that  both  ap- 
pear to  offer  far  more  promise  than  the  one 
which  CONSAD  used  for  its  conclusions — and 
both  received  extensive  treatment  in  the 
CONSAD  report. 

CONSAD  statement  9:  "...  the  MC  re- 
port is  somewhat  erroneous  in  stating  that 
the  CONSAD  report  assumes  perfect  knowl- 
edge. The  report  does  not  assume  this  .  .  ." 
Comment  9:  Not  only  does  the  CONSAD 
neoclassical  model  assume  perfect  knowledge 
It  assumes  that  all  petroleum  reserves  are 
homogeneous  and  that  new  reserves  can  be 
added  simply  by  going  to  a  warehouse  and 
taking  them  down  from  the  shelf. 

CONSAD  statement  10:  "(the  CONSAD 
model  Is  credited  to  the  Eisner  article  quoted 
in  the  MC  report) ." 

Comment  10:  The  CONSAD  neoclassical 
model  adopts  only  Eisner's  version  of  the  pro- 
duction function.  Additional  problems  com- 
mon to  the  Jorgenson  and  Eisner  studies  are 
embodied  and  exacerbated  in  the  CONSAD 
formulation. 

CONSAD  statement  11:  "The  MC  report 
appears  confused  .  .  .  where  the  CONSAD 
report  is  taken  to  task  lor  using  a  12:1  re- 
serve ratio  in  the  model." 

Comment  11:  The  MC  point  was  that 
since  the  CONSAD  methodology  was  sensi- 
tive to  technological  change,  and  since 
CONSAD  was  (or  should  have  been)  aware 
that  technology  was  changing,  as  evidenced 
by  Its  references  to  changing  reserve  produc- 
tion ratios,  CONSAD  should  have  made  some 
attempt  to  take  changing  technology  into 
account  or  to  qualify  its  conclusions  accord- 
ingly. 

CONSAD  statement  12:  "The  MC  report 
seems  confused  again  on  page  31  when  it 
indicates  that  'this  approach  leads  CONSAD 
to  compare  the  price  of  a  full  barrel  of  re- 
serves with  the  coet  of  only  a  fraction  of  a 
barrel.'  " 

Comment  12:  The  MC  critique  noted  that 
CONSAO  appeared  to  have  compared  the 
price  of  a  full  barrel  of  reserves  with  the 
"user  cost"  of  that  same  barrel  spread  out 
over  the  life  of  the  well.  CONSAD  has  yet  to 
offer  an  explanation  or  Justification  for  its 
strange  and.  In  our  view.  Inappropriate 
formulation. 

CONSAD  statement  13:  "The  \ise  of  1968 
data,  which  were  obviously  not  available 
when  the  report  was  written  ...  to  illus- 
trate the  Incorrectness  of  statements  in  the 
CONSAD  report  cannot  be  Interpreted  in  any 
other  way  than  as  an  obvloxis  attempt  to 
discredit  the  CONSAD  report  .  .  ." 

Comment  13:  Viewed  somewhat  less  de- 
fensively, the  use  of  1968  data  can  indeed 
be  used  to  "illustrate  the  incorrectness  of 
statements  in  the  CONSAD  report  ..."  In 
the  first  place,  the  CONSAD  model  assumes 
that  the  Industry  is  In  long-run  equilibrium. 
If  the  1968  data  differ  substantially  from  the 
1966  data  used  In  the  CONSAD  report,  then 
clearly  the  Industry  was  not  In  long-run 
equlllbrltun  and  CONSAD's  model  U  inap- 
propriate. In  the  second  place,  even  if  the 
model  were  somehow  appropriate,  the  fact 
that  the  1968  data  differ  from  the  1966  data 
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implies  that  the  results,  if  vaUd  for  1966, 
would  not  be  valid  for  1968.  1969.  or  for  the 
1970'»— the  period  that  is  relevant  for  pubUc 
policy.  In  short,  conditions  in  the  Industry 
have  changed  dramatically  since  the  CON 
SAD  base  years;  hence,  those  years  are  of 
doubtful  value  for  predicting  the  future. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  personally  think  that  the 
economists  and  the  experts  in  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  other  petroleum 
economists  who  feel  that  the  report  is 
completely  unsound  and  who  feel  that 
the  logic  is  so  completely  discredited  that 
the  report  does  not  deserve  our  consider- 
ation should  have  their  side  of  the  mat- 
ter printed  as  well  as  the  side  of  those 
who  would  like  to  place  most  emphasis 
upon  the  report. 

I  point  out  that  Mr.  CoUado's  letter 
has  been  used  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  a  fashion  in  which  he  would 
not  want  to  have  it  used. 

The  Senator  noted  only  one  aspect  oi 
the  matter.  He  noted  that  Mr.  Collado 
was  not  referring  to  the  factors  which 
one  could  caU  collateral  in  any  respect 

at  all. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  a 
reduction  In  production  if  the  depletion 
allowance  were  cut,  but  that  certainly  a 
company  could  be  expected  to  continue 
to  produce  from  its  present  reserves  and 
the  discoveries  it  had  already  made. 
However,  the  reduction  that  would  occur 
over  a  period  extending  to  the  year  1985 
would  cause  this  Nation  to  be  producing 
1,400,000  barrels  a  day  less,  or  more  than 
20  billion  gallons  a  year  less,  than  we 
would  be  producing  otherwise. 

Second,  Mr.  Collado  in  that  same 
statement  pointed  out  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  other  factors  that  we  really  could 
not  get  precise  estimates  on,  factors  such 
as  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  cash  flow 
on  the  incentive  to  invest  and  produce. 
One  thought  was  that  we  could  not 
really  estimate  what  the  effect  of  it 
would  be,  but  that  anyone  could  tell  us 
that  If  we  tax  an  industry  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  not  profitable  to  explore  for 
more  oU.  there  will  be  less  exploration 
for  oil.  And  that  will  probably  result  m  a 
major  reduction  of  drilling  and  of  the 
discovery  of  new  production  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandums  I  have  pre- 
pared in  this  connection  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEMOHANDUM    ON    MiSlNTBKPRErATION    Or   MB. 
COLLADO'S  LETTEK  TO  MB.  ABEEDA 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  dUtlngulshed  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  he  has  misunderstood  Mr.  CoUado's  pro- 
jections and  that  an  Incorrect  conclusion  Is 
being  drawn  from  them. 

First  the  projection  shows  that  if  per- 
centage depletion  were  cut  to  20%.  domestic 
crude  oil  production  is  1985  would  be  1,- 
400,000  barrels  a  day  lower  than  if  depletion 
were  maintained  at  27%%.  This  U  not  a 
trivial  reduction;  It  amounts  to  over  haU  a 
bUUon  barrels  or  20  blUion  gaUons  a  year. 

This  drop  of  over  10%  in  domestic  pro- 
ducUon  would  have  a  serious  impact  on  the 
economies  of  domestic  producing  areas  but, 
of  more  Importance,  It  would  increase  our 
dependence  on  the  Middle  East.  The  simple 
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fact  is  that  only  the  Middle  East  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  up  a  shortage  of  the  magni- 
tude that  such  a  cut  In  depletion  would 
entail.  I,  for  one,  think  It  would  be  sheer 
folly  to  expose  further  our  economic  health — 
indeed,  our  national  security — to  political  de- 
velopments in  that  volatile  area.  The  added 
tax  revenues — if  there  would  be  any  in  the 
long  run — would  simply  be  Inadequate  to 
Justify  such  additional  risk. 

Secondly,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  Mr.  CoUado's  projections  have  been 
Interpreted  without  consideration  of  the 
qualifications  indicated  by  him  in  prefacing 
his  remarks. 

In  the  explanation  of  his  projections,  Mr. 
Collado  stated  that  no  weight  was  given  to 
the  resulting  reduction  of  cash  within  the 
industry,  or  the  loss  of  Interest  by  prospective 
investors,  which  would  follow  any  reducUon 
In  the  depletion  rate.  The  reason  no  weight 
was  given  to  these  losses  of  investment  capi- 
tal was  because,  while  they  are  sure  to  hap- 
pen, a  determination  of  the  exact  amount  Is 
highly  speculative.  His  projecttons  were 
limited  to  numbers  which  can  be  obtained 
from  production  economies.  He  merely  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  task  force  the  result- 
ing danger  of  capital  losses  normally  flowing 
Into  the  exploratory  branch  of  oil  operations 
so  that  they  might  use  their  own  Judgment 
as  to  its  magnitude. 

In  my  personal  Judgment,  Mr.  President, 
the  Impact  of  reduced  cash  flow  and  loss  of 
Investor  confidence  would  have  a  greater  im- 
pact on  exploration  and  production  than 
would  the  change  In  the  producing  economics 
to  which  Mr.  Collado  limited  his  observa- 
tions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  figfures  show  that  a  cut  in  deple- 
tion would  not  lead  to  lower  production 
untU  1974.  This  situation  is  purely  fortui- 
tous, and  comes  about  for  two  simple  reasons. 
One  is  that  there  Is  some  spare  producing 
capacity  today — spare  capacity  which  has 
proved  valuable  during  periods  of  supply  dis- 
ruption. This  spare  capacity  wUl  ultimately 
disappear,  but  If  depletion  Is  cut,  it  will  dis- 
appear more  rapidly.  But,  for  a  few  years, 
we  can  live  on  this  spare  if  we  choose  to  pay 
no  heed  to  the  future. 

Another  Important  factor  is  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  new  reserves  in  Alaska.  ThU  field, 
now  that  it  has  been  discovered,  will  prob- 
ably be  developed  whether  depletion  is  re- 
duced or  not.  But  the  important  fact  Is,  Mr. 
President,  that  without  depletion  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  Industry  would  never  have  un- 
dertaken such  an  extremely  expensive  search 
for  oU  in  the  hoetlle  Alaskan  environment. 

The  cut  In  depletion  which  is  being  pro- 
posed now — and  erroneously  Justified  by 
faulty  interpretation  of  Mr.  CoUados  projec- 
tions— wUl  surely  result  in  decUtUng  ex- 
ploration and  the  loss  to  us  of  possible  fu- 
ture finds  like  Alaska. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  furthermore 
the  statement  was  made  that  other  coun- 
tries do  not  have  depletion  allowances. 
I  point  out  that  they  have  incentives 
which  exceed  those  that  we  have.  And 
they  have  incentives  of  various  degrees 
to  encourage  people  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  their  essential  require- 
ments. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
material  appearing  on  page  4451  through 
the  middle  of  4454  to  indicate  what  other 
countries  are  doing  to  find  their  require- 
ments for  oil  and  gas  in  those  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SoMMABY  or  Incentives  Granted  by  Fobeion 
Governments  in  Regard  to  the  Produc- 
tion or  Oil  and  Oab  Under  PEimoLEUM 
AND/OR  Tax  Laws 

ARGENTINA 

Immediate  deduction  Is  allowed  for  explo- 
ration costs  as  well  as  amortization  thereof. 
And  option  is  available  to  deduct  exploration 
expenses  and  normal  depreclaOon  on  capital 
assets  against  non-petroleum  activities. 

AUSTRAUA 

Recovery  of  expenditures. — A  taxpayer  Is 
permitted  to  recover  allowable  capital  expen- 
ditures In  regard  to  exploration  and  produc- 
ing activities  before  any  production  income 
becomes  subject  to  Income  tax.  This  provi- 
sion accumulates  expenditures  tor  formation, 
exploration/development  and  production  as 
deductions  against  future  Income  from  the 
sale  of  petroleum  production.  Income  tax  Is 
thus  postponed  until  the  deducUons  have 
been  fully  offset  against  producing  sales.  A 
petroleum  exploration  company  U  aUowed 
to  transfer  the  tax  deduction  for  any  pro- 
ducing or  exploration  expenditures  from  it- 
self to  Its  shareholders.  In  thU  way.  the 
shareholder  can  claim  the  deduction  for  the 
stock  investment  In  a  petroleum  exploration 
company  against  current  taxable  Income  and 
the  deferred  deduction  of  the  exploration 
company  Is  correspondingly  reduced. 

Partial  additional  deduction  for  invest- 
ment.—A  deduction  for  %  of  the  "calls"  on 
shares  to  the  stockholder  investing  In  the 
exploration  venture  is  allowed.  Since  the  ex- 
ploration company  may  claim  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  its  expenditures,  this  wiU  result  in 
an  aggregate  deduction  of  133 14%  between 
the  company  and  its  shareholders. 

Direct  subsidies. — Subsidies  are  also  used 
to  create  favorable  conditions  for  petroleum 
exploration  activities.  OrtglnaUy  limited  to 
a  subsidy  of  V2  the  cost  of  a  company's  ap- 
proved-stratigraphlc  drtUlng  program;  now 
extended  to  include  off  structure  drlUlng. 
detailed  structure  drtUlng,  borehole  surveys, 
and  geophysical  surveys  employing  magnetic, 
seismic,  gravimetric  or  other  physical  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  petroleum  exploration  In- 
formation. Both  past  and  future  subsidies 
are  not  taxable,  but  the  taxpayer's  deduction 
for  exploration  expenditures  has  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  amoimt  of  subsidy  received. 
The  government  now  pays  up  to  30%  of  the 
coet  of  aU  geophysical  surveys  and  test  drill- 
ing operations.  In  the  case  of  stratlgraphic 
drilling  the  limit  Is  40  % . 

BELGIUM 

Allows  producers  a  tax-free  reserve  limited 
to  50%  of  the  taxable  profits  from  produc- 
tion. Such  reserves  must  be  reinvested  within 
5  years. 

BRITISH    HONDURAS 

AU0W8  percentage  depletion  of  27%%  of 
gross  income  Umlted  to  50%  of  net  petroleum 
income  after  royalties  but  before  depletion. 
Intangible  drilling  costs  are  deductible  when 
incurred,  limited  to  50%  of  net  petroleum 
after  royalties  but  before  depletion. 

CANADA 

AUows  percentage  depletion  at  33%%  of 
overaU  profits.  AU  drUUng,  exploration  and 
general  operating  costs  on  a  company-wide 
basis  must  be  deducted  before  depletion  is 
computed. 

COLOMBIA 

AUows  normal  percentage  depletion  of  10% 
of  the  gross  value  of  production  less  any 
royalties  or  participations.  Umlted  to  35%  of 
net  mcome  before  depletion.  In  addition,  a 
special  depletion  aUowance.  computed  on  the 
same  base,  of  18%  in  the  East  and  Southeast 
Region  and  16%  In  the  rest  of  the  country, 
is  also  allowed.  The  total  of  normal  and  spe- 
cial depletion  Is  limited  to  60%  of  net  taxa- 
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ble  Income  in  the  East  and  Southeast  Region 
and  to  46%  In  the  rest  of  the  country- 
Amounts  allowed  as  special  depletion  must 
be  reinvested  within  three  years  In  petro- 
leum related  facilities.  Failure  to  reinvest  re- 
sults In  their  restoration  to  taxable  Income, 
but  over-Investment  may  be  carried  forward 
to  apply  against  future  reinvestment  obliga- 
tions. 

rSANCE 

Allows  producers  a  reserve  equal  to  27>/4  % 
of  the  gross  value  at  the  wellhead  of  the 
crude  oil  extracted.  This  reserve  is  limited  to 
60%  of  the  net  profit  from  production  and 
from  the  first  stage  of  processing  in  the  pro- 
ducer's own  refineries.  For  the  tax  exemption 
to  be  retained  such  amounts  must  be  re- 
Invested  within  5  years,  either  In  the  way  of 
fixed  assets  or  research  work  for  new  discov- 
eries of  oil  or  gas.  or  by  making  investments 
In  certain  companies  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment. If  not  reinvested  within  this  time 
limit,  the  reserve  is  required  to  be  restored  to 
the  taxable  profits  of  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  such  5-year  period  expires,  and  taxed 
as  ordinary  Income. 

GERMANY 

German  (domestic)  oil  companies  oper- 
ating outside  Germany  could  obtain  through 
December  31.  1968  low  Interest  loans  In 
amounts  of  up  to  75%  of  the  costs  of  ex- 
ploration. Such  loans  were  repayable  only 
when  commercial  production  was  obtained. 
Exploration  for  or  production  of  oil  during 
the  years  1959  to  1962  was  a  prerequisite. 
There  is  a  new  government  incentive  for 
foreign  operations  which  was  signed  on  July 
7,  1969.  effective  for  the  years  1969  through 
1974.  Under  the  new  proposal  a  total  of 
DM  575  million  will  be  allocated  under  a 
loan  scheme.  Loans  will  be  granted  up  to 
76%  of  exploration  expenditures  and  if  there 
Is  no  discovery,  no  repayment  will  be  re- 
quired. Even  with  discovery,  up  to  50%  of 
the  loan  can  be  waived  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  financial  situation  war- 
rants It.  the  plan  contemplates  a  non-repay- 
able contribution  of  up  to  30%  of  the  costs 
of  acquiring  a  productive  field  or  shares  in 
a  producing  company.  To  be  eligible  under 
this  new  plan,  the  company  must  be  domi- 
ciled In  Germany  and  have  produced  pe- 
troleum in  Germany  or  been  processing  pe- 
troleum within  Germany  prior  to  January 
1,  1969.  Loans  will  not  be  granted  if  the 
enterprise  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
finance  Itself.  However,  it  is  expected  that 
if  a  group  of  the  major  German-controlled 
companies  form  a  new  company  to  explore 
overseas,  this  new  company  will  not  be  con- 
sidered able  to  finance  Itself.  Until  January 
1,  1970.  oil  and  gas  companies  are  per- 
mitted to  write  off  drilling  costs,  geological 
and  geophysical  expenditures,  dry  holes, 
etc..  Immediately  against  other  income, 
whether  a  branch  or  subsidiary  is  used.  An 
oil  company  can  also  write  down  its  invest- 
ment in  a  foreign  subsidiary.  When  pro- 
duction is  achieved  the  investment  must 
be  restored,  but  this  restoration  can  be  writ- 
ten off  on  a  very  liberal  basis.  Presumably 
this  legislation  will  be  extended. 

CT7ATEMALA 

Allow  percentage  depletion  of  27V4%  of 
gross  income,  limited  to  50%  of  net  income. 
Exploration  and  intangible  drilling  costs  can 
be  expensed.  Losses  can  be  carried  forward 

indefinitely. 

GUYANA 

Allows  {lercentage  depletion  and  deduc- 
tion of  intangible  drilling  costs  at  a  "rea- 
sonable" level  as  established  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

HONDURAS 

Allows  percentage  depletion  of  25%  of 
gross  production,  limited  to  50%  of  net  tax- 
able profits.  Exploration  expenses  as  well  as 
intangible  drilling  costs  can  be  expensed. 
Losses  can  be  carried  forward  for  ten  years. 


ISRAEL 

Allows  pCTcentage  depletion  of  21%%  of 
gross  income,  limited  to  50%  of  net  Income. 

JAPAN 

Allows  percentage  depletion  for  companies 
conducting  petroleum  exploration,  subject  to 
a  recapture  to  the  extent  that,  within  a  3- 
year  period,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
deduction  has  not  been  Invested  in  further 
exploration.  The  amount  is  16%  of  sales  reve- 
nue, limited  to  50%  of  net  income.  A  current 
deduction  of  intangible  drlUlng  and  develop- 
ment costs  for  unsuccessful  wells  is  also  pro- 
vided. These  incentives  apply  to  both  do- 
mestic and  overseas  exploration. 

Overseas  incentive. — The  government  has 
organized  the  Petroleum  Development  Pub- 
lic Corporation  (PDPC)  as  a  government- 
owned  entity  for  the  purpose  of  channeling 
government  funds  into  exploration  and  pro- 
duction in  order  to  promote  the  development 
of  petroleum  resources  and  to  ensure  sta- 
bilized supplies  of  petroleum. 

The  PDPC  accomplishes  these  objectives 
by: 

(1)  Making  investments  and  loans  neces- 
sary for  petroleum  exploration  In  overseas 
areas, 

(2)  Guaranteeing  debt  resulting  from 
loans  necessary  for  overseas  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  production, 

(3)  Leasing  equipment  required  for  oil  ex- 
ploration, and 

(4)  Giving  technological  guidance  on  oil 
exploration  and  production. 

The  loans  referred  to  in  (1)  are  extended 
on  favorable  terms  and  repayment  Is  re- 
quired only  if  the  venture  financed  is  suc- 
cessftU.  Loans  amounts  may  be  as  high  as 
50%  of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  and 
Joint  exploration  ventures  by  Japanese  and 
foreign  companies,  in  which  the  Japanese  in- 
terest is  at  least  50%,  may  also  receive  these 
benefits.  To  date,  the  PDPC  has  committed 
Itself  to  extend  financial  support  to  explora- 
tion ventures  in  Alaska,  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  Persian  gulf. 

Domestic  incentives. — Presently,  the  gov- 
ernment Is  m  the  process  of  developing  a 
policy  to  actively  encourage  development  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves.  There  Is  In  ef- 
fect a  duty  rebate  system  for  certain  off- 
takers  of  indigenous  crude.  There  has  been 
pressure  on  the  government  to  extend  the 
above  PDPC  incentives  to  domestic  produc- 
tion, consequently,  the  government  is  now 
reviewing  this  possibility. 

NICARAGUA 

Allows  percentage  depletion  of  27 'A  %  o^ 
wellhead  value  less  royalties,  limited  to  50% 
of  net  taxable  income  before  depletion.  In- 
tangible drilling  costs  and  dry  hole  costs  are 
deductible  once  production  is  attained. 
Losses  may  be  carried  forward  ten  years. 

NIGERIA 

Exploration  losses,  intangible  drilling  costs 
and  dry  holes  can  be  expensed.  Losses  may 
be  carried  forward  Indefinitely. 

NORWAY 

The  govenrment  may  grant  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  deposits  the  right  to  carry 
losses  forward  over  a  16-year  period  rather 
than  the  normal  10-year  period. 

PAKISTAN 

Allows  percentage  depletion  at  the  rate  of 
15%  of  the  wellhead  value,  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  50%  of  net  income. 

PERU 

Allows  percentage  depletion  from  15%  to 
27' 2  %  of  the  gross  value  of  production  (ad- 
justed for  transportation  In  certain  areas) 
depending  on  whether  a  national  or  foreign 
company  is  involved  and  the  region  in  which 
production  is  located.  A  foreign  company 
with  production  in  the  Coastal  Region  is 
limited  to  50%  of  net  profit  after  deducting 
depletion  and  the  20%   minimum  advance 


payment  of  income  tax.  All  others  are  limited 
to  50%  of  net  profit  before  deduction  of  de- 
pletion and  the  advance  payment  of  income 
tax.  Deduction  for  intangible  drilling  costs 
is  also  allowable. 

PHILIPPINE    REPUBLIC 

Allows  percentage  depletion  of  27 1/2% 
based  on  gross  Income,  after  an  amount  equal 
to  any  rents  or  royalties  paid  or  incurred  in 
respect  to  the  property  has  been  deducted. 

SABAH 

Allows  percentage  depletion  at  rates 
deemed  reasonable  by   the  Commissioner. 

SPAIN 

Allows  percentage  depletion  of  25%  of  the 
field  value  of  production  less  royalties,  but 
limited  to  40"^;;  of  the  net  profit  before  de- 
ducting depletion :  Similar  rules  apply  in  the 
Spanish  Sahara. 

ST.     MAARTEN 

Allows  percentage  depletion  at  rates  deemed 
reasonable   by   the   Commissioner. 

TRINmAD    AND    TOBAGO 

Allows  percentage  depletion  of  20%  of  the 
gross  value  of  production  of  submarine  wells 
limited  to  40%  of  Income  without  the  de- 
duction of  certain  specified  allowances. 

TURKEY 

Allows  percentage  depletion  of  27V2%  of 
the  gross  income  from  production  after  de- 
ducting rentals  and  royalties,  limited  to  50% 
of  net  income  before  deduction  of  depletion. 

UNTIED     KINGDOM 

Cash  grants  of  20%  (40%  in  certain  on- 
shore areas)  for  oil  and  gas  operations  on- 
shore and  offshore  are  available  generally  as 
follows : 

(1)  Geological  and  geophysical  expenses 
are  usually  eligible  for  grant  except  for  the 
cost  of  general  surveys  to  determine  whether 
or  not  to  begin  exploration  in  an  area. 

(2)  Lease  acquisition  costs  are  not 
eligible. 

(3)  Exploration,  evaluation  and  production 
drilling  costs  qualify. 

(4)  Production  equipment,  certain  pipe- 
lines and  drilling  platforms  Including  over- 
heads qualify. 

In  effect  all  exploration  and  drilling  ex- 
penses (not  in  excess  of  Investment  grants) 
Incurred  prior  to  proving  reserves  may  be 
expensed.  Thereafter  until  production  is 
achieved,  both  tangible  and  intangible  drill- 
ing costs  are  capitalized  and  amortized  on  a 
unit  of  production  basis.  After  production  is 
achieved,  tangible  costs  are  still  capitalized 
and  amortized,  but  Intangible  costs  are  ex- 
pensed. Losses  may  be  carried  forward  for 
an  unlimited  number  of  years.  AU  of  the 
foregoing  items  that  require  capitalization 
must  be  so  treated  because  only  an  Item  that 
Is  capitalized  is  eligible  for  an  investment 
grant.  If  for  any  reason  an  Investment  grant 
Is  not  received,  such  items  may  be  expensed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  Interest  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
remembers  that  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  last  fall,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey was  asked  whether  he  favored  a 
reduction  In  the  27.5  percent  depletion. 
And  his  answer  was  "No."  His  reason  was 
that  if  this  depletion  allowance  were  re- 
duced very  materially,  it  would  certainly 
mean  increased  consumer  costs.  And 
with  all  due  deference  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  is  more  consumer  mJnded 
than  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
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Mr.   RIBICOPF 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield.  ♦   ,*  h« 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  be- 
comes very  obvious,  with  all  due  respect 
to  former  Vice  President  Humphrey,  that 
he  was  running  for  election.  And  he  was 
seeking  the  votes  of  the  oU  States  in  the 
same  way  that  President  Nixon  was  seek- 
ing  the  votes  of  the  oil  States.  Without 
question,  the  oU  industry  is  a  powerful 

lobby 

The  distinguished  chairman,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  respect,  made  some 
slighting  remarks  concerning  the  CON- 
SAD  report.  However,  this  report  comes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 

In  that  report  It  says  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  depletion  allowance  would 
reduce  the  Nation's  oil  reserve  by  only 
7  percent.  ,       ,,    . 

The  report  continued  by  saying  that 
only  $150  mUUon  of  oil  is  found  each 
year  which  would  not  be  discovered  if 
we  abolished  the  depletion  allowance. 

In  other  words  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance,  which  costs  about  $1.6 
biUion  annually  returns  orUy  $150  million 
in  new  reserves. 

Furthermore,  I  cannot  understand — 
and  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  and  for  the 
Senator  from  Iowa— when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  closing  loopholes,  why,  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  between  1964  and  1967  did 
not  pay  a  single  penny  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  on  earnings  of  $465  million. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  shows  what  is  wrong  with  the  oil 
depletion  tax  rules  and  regulations. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  and  what  we 
are  supposed  to  do  is  write  a  tax  reform 
bill,  and  we  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  require  at  the 
moment. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  CONSAD 
report,  that  was  a  report  from  some  pri- 
vate research  group  commissioned  by 
someone  in  the  Treasury  Department.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

This  Congress  authorized  that  the 
document  be  printed.  I  had  not  even  seen 
the  document.  I  do  not  know  anyone  in 
the  Finance  Committee  who  is  familiar 
with  the  report.  It  is  a  document  that 
someone  had  compiled.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  been  studied.  And  the  people  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  think 
that  it  is  fallacious,  erroneous,  and 
unreliable. 

The  people  in  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry point  out  a  great  many  reasons 
why  they  think  it  is  wrong. 


One  of  the  responsible  experts  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  notes  that 
there  are  more  than  70  editorial  discrep- 
ancies in  the  document.       ^  ^  ^  ^     . .  „ 
I  have  a  statement  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  people  are  supposed 
to  know  something  about  this  matter, 
rather  than  a  statement  coming  from 
the  outside,  from  an  independent  re- 
search group  that  is  studying  somethmg 
that  they  know  very  little  about. 
The  statement  says  in  part: 
The   present   report   is   something   of   an 
intellectual  and  verbal  jungle  that  requires 
intense  study  If  any  meaning  Is  to  be  ex- 
tracted. We  find  the  CONSAD  study  unsatls- 
factory. 

It  all  winds  up  with  the  same  conclu- 
sion, that  the  findings  of  this  report 
are  wrong. 

A  memorandum  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  points  out  some  of  the  glaring  er- 
rors in  the  report.  When  the  report  makes 
mistakes  that  are  very  striking,  it  be- 
comes noncredulous  and  meaningless.  I 
have  listed  13  of  those  striking  errors 
that  no  one  can  argue  about. 

So  if  they  are  wrong  on  13  of  their 
basic  assumptions  and  wind  up  anywhere 
near  the  target,  it  would  be  an  accident 
such  as  Columbus  discovering  a  new 
world  thinking  that  he  had  discovered 

India. 

One  would  not  know  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong,  because  so  many  things 
are  obviously  wrong  about  it. 

Someone  said  something  about  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  making  money  and  paying 
no  taxes.  I  would  assume  that  most  of 
that  money  was  made  from  overseas  de- 
velopment and  that  they  were  entitled  to 
a  tax  credit  for  it. 

Someone  said,  "Let  us  elimmate  for- 
eign tax  credit."  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment estimated  how  much  we  would 
make  out  of  that.  We  would  make  very 
little  money.  The  foreign  governments 
would  make  money.  And  hopefully,  we 
would  make  $2  mUlion  for  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  year.  After  that,  the 
other  governments  would  raise  then- 
taxes  and  keep  the  money  for  their 
treasuries.  We  would  not  get  anything. 

We  would  lose  a  lot  of  money,  in- 
cluding the  taxes  that  Americans  pay  on 
oil  development  overseas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  ,    ^ 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  had  prom- 
ised to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  the  comments 
about  the  amount  of  taxes  oil  companies 

pay.  f 

I  have  the  figures  for  my  State  of 
Oklahoma.  In  my  State  only  the  oil  in- 
dustry pays  a  gross  reduction  tax.  We 
get  no  gross  reduction  tax  from  other 
industry. 

But  the  oil  companies — the  ou  indus- 
try—pay  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  $44.8 
million  of  gross  production  taxes  every 
year  This  is  the  largest  single  source  of 
income  to  our  State's  general  fund,  and 
if  we  do  not  get  this  sort  of  Income  from 


the  oil  companies.  It  simply  means  that 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  wlU  not  be  able 
to  meet  its  responsibUlties  and  will  have 
to  turn  more  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  help,  as  has  already  happened  in  too 
many  cases. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  very  small  cases 
showing  that  the  oil  industry  does  meet 
its  responsibilities;  and  even  though  it 
may  not  pay  as  much  Federal  income 
tax  as  other  industries,  it  is  paying  more 
than  its  share,  as  the  chart  shown  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  demonstrated. 

About  2  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials, and  P\iels  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  testified  that  a  de- 
crease in  the  depletion  allowance  from 
27  V2  to  23  percent  would  mean 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
would  immediately  be  required,  by  its 
rules  and  the  laws  under  which  it  oper- 
ates, to  order  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
natural  gas  to  consumers  in  the  amount 
of  4  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

The  FPC  is  required  to  set  a  price  that 
will  give  the  companies  a  sufficient  in- 
come to  continue  in  business  and  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit. 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  back  on 
the  depletion  allowance,  we  are  simply 
talking  about  raising  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct to  the  consiuner,  and  I  believe  we 
should  not  overlook  that  fact  as  we  vote 
today. 

To  me,  the  significant  point  here  is 
that  even  though  the  comptmies  raise 
their  price  of  the  product — which  they 
are  certain  to  do  and  in  this  way  con- 
tinue to  be  profitable,  as  they  must  be  if 
they  are  going  to  continue  in  business — 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  funds  they 
receive  from  these  increased  product 
prices  will  go  into  oil  exploration; 
whereas,  because  of  the  27  V2  percent  de- 
pletion allowance,  the  companies  and  in- 
dividuals who  invest  in  the  oil  industry 
have  been  encouraged  to  continue  ex- 
ploring reserves  for  the  future. 

Senators  must  keep  in  mind  that  when 
we  talk  about  changing  what  is  not  a 
loophole  or  any  kind  of  tax  escape  but 
rather  an  incentive,  we  are  talking  about 
decreasing  the  incentive  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  oil  exploration,  and  we  are 
talking  about  reducing  the  country's  oil 
reserves  for  the  future. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  the  27  V2  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  has  served  a 
good  purpose.  I  believe  that,  in  the  long 
run,  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  country  to  see  it  maintained.  If 
it  is  cut  to  20  percent,  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  proposes  to  do,  it  is  go- 
ing to  weaken  the  industry  irreparably. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 

remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  11  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 

have  met  all  the  other  argimients  against 
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reducing  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  But 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  now  comes 
up  with  a  series  of  charts  that  purport 
to  show  the  oil  industry  is  paying  higher 
taxes  than  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries as  a  whole. 

I  have  tried  my  best,  and  my  staff 
people  have  tried,  to  find  out  the  source 
of  that  information.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant things  in  these  debates,  when  we 
use  this  Information,  is  to  find  out  who 
provided  it.  I  asked  the  staff  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  and 
they  did  not  know.  I  understand  the  oil 
industry  itself  may  have  supplied  this 
information.  We  have  tried  to  get  details 
on  this  information.  We  have  been  told, 
when  we  have  tried,  that  this  informa- 
tion is  not  for  public  record,  that  it  is 
not  going  to  be  fully  disclosed. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
Senate — and  I  have  the  charts  if  they 
would  like  to  see  them 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Information  is  in  the 
xecordr  and  I  will  make  it  available  to 
the  Senator  before  the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  the  soitfce? 
The  petroleum  industry? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  find  the  soiu-ce  for 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  never 
challenged  it  before,  and  he  and  I  de- 
bated this  matter  before,  as  he  knows. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  SEC  does  have 
a  record  of  the  percent  of  taxes — Federal 
taxes,  State  taxes,  foreign  taxes — paid  by 
the  oil  companies  in  the  country  as  a 
percentage  of  their  income.  I  have  that 
right  here.  It  is  true  that  they  have  to 
say  "some  of  the  taxes,"  because  the  oil 
companies  do  not  disclose  all  the  taxes 
when  they  file  with  the  SEC.  But  on  the 
basis  of  the  only  official  governmental 
source  we  can  get — and  this  is  all  the  big 
oil  companies  in  the  country — I  submit 
that  they  pay,  on  the  average,  10, 12,  and 
in  some  years  as  much  as  15  percent  of 
their  income  in  State,  Federal,  local,  and 
foreign  taxes  all  together.  I  have  this  in- 
formation available,  if  anyone  wishes  to 
check  it. 

Furthermore,  my  staff  did  make  a 
study  of  the  one  company  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana's  i)eople  were 
able  to  make  available  to  my  staff — At- 
lantic Richfield — to  find  out  how  large 
a  tax  they  paid  as  a  percentage  of  their 
income.  In  terms  of  Federal  taxes,  they 
paid  none:  State  and  foreign  taxes,  8.6 
percent;  severance,  production,  and 
property  taxes,  18.5  percent.  When  that 
is  added  up,  it  totals  approximately  27.1 
percent  of  their  net  income.  This  is 
less  than  the  percentage  that  nonoU 
companies,  the  other  companies,  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  alone. 

When  we  reflect  on  it,  we  know  that 
every  manufacturing  concern  pays  not 
only  Federal  taxes  but  also  State  taxes, 
local  taxes,  including  property  taxes. 

So  that  the  argument  made  by  those 
who  are  opposed  to  reducing  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  does  not  stand  up  when 
we  get  the  only  official  source  of  infor- 
mation that  seems  to  be  available. 


I  would  be  delighted  to  hear  at  any 
time  from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
as  to  what  his  source  is. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield,  if  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  In  1968,  the  major  re- 
finers and  producers  paid  an  average  of 
7.7  percent  of  their  net  Income  in  Fed- 
eral taxes.  The  lowest  Individual  income 
tax  bracket  is  14  percent.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  think  it  is  fair  for 
a  person  who  works  as  a  laborer  or  as  a 
clerk  to  pay  a  minimiun  tax  of  14  per- 
cent when  these  large  oil  companies  have 
an  average  Income  tax  of  7.7  percent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  dramatizes  why 
this  is  a  notorious  loophole.  Just  think  of 
that:  A  man  making  $600  of  taxable  in- 
come has  to  pay  14  percent.  But  the  big 
oil  companies,  maidng  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  in  some  cases  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  net  profits,  pay  an 
average  of  7.7  percent,  or  half  of  what 
the  poorest  income  taxpayers  in  this 
country  pay. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  have  another  sta- 
tistic for  the  Senator's  comment:  In  1968, 
manufacturing  corporations  paid  40.8 
percent  of  pretax  earnings  in  Federal 
taxes.  The  oil  corporations  paid  11  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Again,  this  drama- 
tizes the  point  I  have  been  trying  to 
make. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  to  be  tax  reform  this  year — reform  in 
deed  eis  weU  as  words — the  excessive  tax 
favors  granted  to  the  oil  Industry  must 
be  ended. 

No  other  step  will  so  effectively  dem- 
onstrate the  desire  of  Congress  to  close 
off  tax  loopholes. 

The  sheltered  oil  industry  has  long 
been  the  symbol  of  tax  inequity. 

Today,  in  this  year  of  reform,  it  re- 
mains the  sjmibol  of  special  privilege  in 
the  tax  code. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  our 
sense  of  fair  play  when  our  laws  permit 
a  single  oil  company  to  escape  all  taxa- 
tion on  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
net  income. 

The  provisions  in  the  tax  code  which 
favor  the  oil  industry  are  now  famil- 
iar. Oil's  imparalleled  position  has  been 
established  by:  First,  percentage  deple- 
tion; second,  "intangible"  costs  deduc- 
tion; and  third,  foreign  tax  credits.  Per- 
centage depletion  is  a  deduction  of  27.5 
percent  of  gross  revenues  not  to  exceed 
50  percent  of  net  income  from  a  property. 
"Intangible"  costs  are  all  those  associ- 
ated with  drilling  other  than  the  ma- 
chinery itself.  The  foreign  tax  credit  is 
a  doUar-for-doUar  write-off  for  all  taxes 
paid  to  a  foreign  goverrunent. 

The  goal  of  encouraging  exploration 
and  development  of  petroleum  reserves 
is  a  worthy  object  of  national  policy. 
It  shoxild  be  achieved,  however,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  tax  treatment 
afforded  other  industries. 

Percentage  depletion  enables  the  cost 
of  some  operations  to  be  deducted  20 
times.  In  effect,  it  gives  27.5  percent  of 
gross  revenues  full  Immunity  from  Fed- 
eral taxation. 

"Intangibles"  Include  any  item  with  no 


salvage  value — for  example,  expenditures 
related  to  drilling,  clearing,  preparing 
the  land,  or  constructing  the  physical 
plant.  This  sum  equals  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  an  oil  well.  The  difference,  of 
course,  is  deductible  over  the  life  of  the 
asset. 

Many  companies  have  elected  to  de- 
duct "Intangibles"  immediately  and  to 
take  percentage  depletion  over  the  Uf  e  of 
the  facility. 

These  two  tax  devices  are  not  merely 
cost  recovery  mechanisms.  Rather,  they 
constitute  what  the  authoritative  Treas- 
ury Department  Study  of  1969  calls  "a 
substantial  subsidy  to  the  oil  industry." 

Substantial  is  hardly  the  word  for  it. 
This  subsidy  amounts  to  $1.6  billion 
annually. 

The  statistics  are  revealing. 

The  Federal  corporate  tax  rate  is  48 
percent. 

Only  44  percent  to  51  percent  of  actual 
profit  for  the  oil  industry,  as  compared  to 
97  percent  for  other  manufacturing  com- 
panies, is  considered  taxable  income. 

In  1965,  actual  Federal  income  taxes  as 
a  percentage  of  net  income  wm  37.5  for 
all  industries  and  21.1  for  petroleum. 

In  1968,  the  major  refiners  and  pro- 
ducers paid  an  average  of  7.7  percent  of 
net  income  in  Federal  taxes.  The  low- 
est individual  income  tstx  bracket  is  14 
percent. 

In  1968,  manufacturing  corporations 
paid  40.8  percent  of  pretax  earnings  in 
Federal  taxes;  oil  corporations  paid  11 
percent. 

Atlantic  Richfield  paid  no  Federal  in- 
come taxes  between  1964  and  1967  on 
earnings  of  $465  million.  Consider  the 
top  five  companies  in  1967:  Standard  Oil 
of  California  i>aid  1.2  percent;  Texaco, 
1.9  percent;  Mobil,  4.5  percent;  Gulf,  7.8 
percent;  and  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey,  7.9  percent  of  net  income. 

Between  the  depletion  allowance  and 
related  loopholes,  the  oil  import  quota 
system,  and  State  market  proration  laws, 
the  American  taxpayer  is  paying  a  sub- 
sidy in  excess  of  $7  billion  per  year  to  the 
oil  industry. 

The  oil  industry  has  advanced  one 
basic  argimient  on  behalf  of  percentage 
depletion:  The  incentives  of  the  market 
place  are  insufficient  to  encourage  ex- 
ploration and  development  necessary  to 
maintain  a  level  of  reserves  adequate  to 
potential  emergencies. 

However,  the  most  recent  survey  shows 
that  elimination  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance would  reduce  our  known  reserves  by 
only  7  percent.  F\u-ther,  only  $150  mil- 
lion worth  of  oil  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  discovered  in  a  year.  The  Fed- 
eral subsidy  program  which  costs  $1.6 
billion  returns  $150  million  in  product. 

Gross  revenue  is  a  most  inefficient 
basis  for  an  incentive  to  explore  and  de- 
velop. It  emphasizes  production,  not 
search.  It  rewards  the  nonoperator  as 
well  as  the  operator.  It  favors  a  few  com- 
panies over  the  rest  of  the  industry — 8.5 
percent  of  the  companies  collected  99 
percent  of  the  depletion  allowance  in 
1966. 

If  there  must  be  a  depletion  allow- 
ance, it  should  be  a  cost  depletion  deduc- 
tion. It  should  apply  to  those  who  actual- 
ly explore  and  drill.  It  should  also  en- 
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courage  the  perfection  of  new  techniques 
for  finding  and  extracting  petroleum. 

The  recent  discoveries  on  the  North 
Slope  in  Alaska  have  greatly  increased 
the  Nation's  potential  oil  supply.  While 
exact  figures  are  unavailable  at  this  date, 
the  Alaskan  discoveries  have  insured  a 
greater  reserve  of  petrolemn  products  for 
domestic  use  than  could  have  been  en- 
visioned only  a  few  years  ago. 

Additionally,  our  known  reserves  of 
oil  shale  contain  over  half  a  trillion  bar- 
rels of  oil— or  a  supply  for  100  years. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  esti- 
mated that  the  expenditure  of  far  less 
than  the  amount  lost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  1  year  through  percentage 
depletion  would  finance  a  successful  re- 
search and  development  program  en- 
abling us  to  tap  this  rich  supply. 

While  proponents  of  depletion  claim 
its  value  toward  promoting  national  se- 
curity by  encouraging  domestic  explora- 
tion and  development,  the  fact  is  that 
40  percent  of  percentage  depletion  is 
claimed  either  for  interests  in  foreign 
oU  or  nonoperating  interests  in  domestic 
wells  Thus,  almost  half  of  this  Federal 
subsidy  is  not  directed  toward  the  exten- 
sive exploration  which  is  claimed  to  be 
its  Justification. 

The  foreign  tax  credit  also  permits  tne 
oil  industry  to  receive  a  special  break. 
The  tax  credit  permits  a  company  to 
write  off  each  dollar  of  taxes  paid  to  a 
foreign  country  directly  against  dollars 
owed  In  taxes  to  the  United  States.  For- 
eign taxes  are  often  merely  a  disguise 
for  royalty  payments  to  the  host  nation 
where  the  oil  operations  are  situated. 
Thus,  what  is  normally  considered  an 
ordinary  cost  of  doing  business  is  treated 
not  as  a  simple  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come, but  a  direct  offset  against  Federal 

tSLXCS. 

Mr!  President,  the  present  oU  deple- 
tion allowance  is  unjustified. 

Congress  must  end  its  reluctance  to 
consider  this  particular  provision  on  its 

merits.  ^  ..      * 

Depletion  is  little  more  than  a  direct 
subsidy  to  a  powerful  interest  group. 

Economically,  it  is  unnecessary;  so- 
cially, it  is  undesirable. 

Our  taxes  are  the  means  by  which  this 
society  sustains  itself.  The  tax  laws  re- 
flect many  of  this  Nation's  most  funda- 
mental values. 

It  is  time  Congress  terminated  m- 
stances  of  special  favoritism  in  the  tax 
code. 

I  shall  support  amendments  which 
would  reduce  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  for  oil. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  take  the  argu- 
ment relied  upon  by  those  who  oppose 
the  reduction  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance—that is,  that  the  oil  companies  pay 
more  in  taxes— if  we  consider  State, 
local  and  Federal,  we  still  find,  even  add- 
ing aU  that  in.  that  they  pay  less  in  total 
taxes  than  other  corporations  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government,  because  the  40-per- 
cent figure  which  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  given  us  is  higher  than  the 
total  taxes  of  aU  kinds  paid  by  the  oil 
industry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  whatever  time 
I  have  remaining. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin talk  about  a  certain  percentage  of 
pretax  earnings.  I  think  the  record 
should  show  exactly  how  they  computed 
those  pretax  earnings.  Did  they  take 
into  accoimt  the  deductions  for  intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs?  Did 
they  take  into  accoimt  the  net  operating 

loss  carryovers?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  figures  I  have 
came  from  the  SEC.  The  SEC  has  done 
its  best  to  make  these  figures  comparable. 
The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Each  side  has  5  minutes 
remaining.  ,^    „      <. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  asked  about  sources  of 
information. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pages  4454  through  4464  of  the  hearing 
record  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Some  of  this  is  by  an  oU  com- 
pany witness,  but  he  makes  reference 
to  the  sources  upon  which  he  is  relying. 
Some  of  this  is  from  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank.  ^^  . 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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summabt 

1  The  United  States  economy  la  heavily 
dependent  upon  petroleum  energy:  oil  and 
gas  today  provide  nearly  three-fourths  of  aU 
energy  consumed  in  this  country. 

2  Assured  suppUes  of  petroleum  are  vital 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

3  With  present  tax  Incentives,  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  Industry  has  met  this 
country's  essential  petroleum  needs. 

4  Present  tax  and  other  Incentives  have 
enabled  the  Industry  to  develop  a  r^rve 
producing  capacity  amounting  to  3,000,000 
barrels  dally  in  1968. 

5  Similarly,  the  United  States  today  has 
a  spare  producing  capacity— producible  and 
deUverable  with  existing  faclUtles-of  1.- 
000  000  barreU  daUy,  which  Is  available  to 
meet  emergency  needs  of  this  country  and 

Its  Allies.  ._    ,    ..   _k_„ 

6  With  existing  tax  Incentives,  the  industry 
ba^  made  oU  and  gas  avaUable  to  consumers 
at  reasonable  prices. 

7  smce  It  is  based  on  production,  the  de- 
pletion provision  Is  a  particularly  effective 
incentive  for  research  leading  to  technologi- 
cal improvement;  as  such  It  has  contributed 
significantly  to  broadening  the  nation's  pe- 
troleum resource  base. 

8  Existing  tax  Incentives  have  contributed 
slmlficantiy  to  Improving  the  international 
payments  balance  of  the  United  States  and 
to  world  economic  progress.      _^  ^  ^  .     ..^ 

9  Tax  incentives  have  contributed  to  tne 
conservation  of  natural  resources  by  encour- 
aelne  the  use  of  marginal  oil. 

la  The  petroleum  Industry  earns  only  aver- 
ase  profits  on  Investment. 

U  The  petroleum  Industry  carries  an  over- 
all tax  burden  equivalent  to  or  exceeding  that 
borne  by  other  industries. 

12  The  combination  of  sharply  rising  costs 
and  modestiy  rising  prices  Is  limiting  funds 
available  for  Investment;  reserves  of  oil  and 
gas  declined  both  relatively  and  absolutely 

'^IS  Federal  control  of  natural  gas  well-head 
prices  is  partially  offsetting  the  effect  of 
tax  incentives  and  creatmg  a  serious  supply 
problem  for  the  future. 


14.  Increased  taxes  would  likely  result 
either  In  higher  petroleum  prices  or  In 
reduced  Investment;  neither  alternative  Is 
desirable.  ,  „ 

15  Complete  elimination  of  tax  incentives 
would  make  the  United  States  heavily  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil;  that  dependency 
would  range  up  to  48  to  68  percent  of 
supplies. 

16  This  dependency  could  very  well  in- 
volve this  country  in  a  Middle  East  conflict, 
through  our  attempttag  to  Insure  stability  In 
the  area;  ^  _.       ..^ 

17.  Contrary  to  popular  notions  today,  the 
United  States  U  not  running  out  of  oU. 
Neither  Is  It  Indicated  that  Alaska  will  pro- 
duce enough  additional  oil  to  meet  our  future 
needs. 

STATEMENT 

I  am  Robert  G.  Dunlop,  president  of  Sun 
Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  My  appear- 
ance today  is  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  the  Mid-Continent  Oil 
and  Gas  Association,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Oil  and  Gas  Association  and  the  Western 
oil  and  Gas  Association. 

I  wlU  attempt  to  give  you  an  over-view 
of  the  present  petroleum  situation  In  the 
United  States  and  of  the  likely  Impact  of 
oroDOsed  tax  changes  on  that  situation.  Ap- 
^esjlng  with  me  are  Mr.  William  Spen^r. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional aty  Bank  of  New  York,  who  will 
discuss  future  petroleum  requirements  and 
cMltal  investment  needs;  Mr.  George  V 
Myers,  executive  vice  president.  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana),  who  will  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  tax  changes  on  do- 
m«tic  operations:  and  Mr.  EmlUo  O.  CoUado. 
executive  vice  president  of  Standard  OU  Com- 
pany (New  Jersey)  who  wUl  close  our  pres- 
entation with  a  discussion  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  foreign  petroleum  operations. 

My  colleagues  and  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  petroleum  Industry  s 
views  on  proposed  tax  changes  for  oU  and 
natural  gas.  We  feel  strongly  that  this  Com- 
mittee's decisions  on  petroletim  tax  policies 
win  significantly  affect  the  Nation's  future 
economic  progress  and  lu  security.  Accord- 
ingly we  feel  that  It  U  vitally  Important  that 
the  committee's  decisions  be  based  on  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  on  our  Nation  and  all  of  its 
citizens.  It  Is  our  Intent  to  contribute  to  this 
review  by  providing  you  with  pertinent  back- 
ground information  on  the  present  petroleum 
situation  and  how  It  would  be  affected  by  the 
tax  changes  now  under  consideration. 

In  providing  an  over-vlew.  I  will  attempt 
to  define  the  role  of  tax  incentives  In  the 
Nation's  petroleum  progress;  to  place  the  in- 
dustry's tax  payments,  prices  and  profits 
into  perspective;  to  discuss  the  relevance  of 
petroleum  tax  policy  to  national  security; 
to  describe  the  present  status  of  the  Indus- 
try- and  to  look  at  the  Impact  of  the  tax 
proposals  on  the  United  States  petroleum 
supply  position. 

First,  however.  I  would  like  to  state  the 
Industry's  basic  position  on  proposed  changes 
m  tax  poUcy.  It  is  this.  Our  experiences  as 
oil  men  demonstrates  that  the  tax  incentives 
provided  by  the  Congress  In  present  law  have 
very  effectively  achieved  tLe  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created:  to  provide  an  In- 
centive for  development  of  our  petroleum 
resources.  That  our  resources  have,  In  fact, 
been  effectively  developed  Is  a  matter  of  r^ 
ord— a  record  of  which  we  In  the  Industry 
are  Indeed  proud. 

We  observe  two  kinds  of  pressure  being 
applied  for  a  reduction  In  petroleum  tax 
Incentives.  One  Is  the  pressure  of  emotional 
argument  for  boosting  taxes  on  oU  com- 
panies, come  what  may.  The  second  U  a  more 
reasoned  approach,  recognizing  the  need  for 
incentives  but  questionUig  whether  the  pres- 
ent level  Is  necessary. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  appear  to  be  or 
Uttle  interest  to  those  who  have  been  ad- 
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vanclng  the  emotional  arguments.  But  we  are 
bopeful  that  the  facta  will  be  of  paramount 
Importance  to  those  who  are  sincerely  Inter- 
ested m  reaching  tax  policy  decisions  that 
will  be  In  the  long-run  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

We  seek  to  be  open-minded.  We  are  not 
blindly  opposed  to  change.  If  petroleum  tax 
policy  changes  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
m  the  best  Interests  of  the  American  public, 
we  will  surely  not  oppose  them.  But  we 
strongly  oppose  change  based  on  emotion 
rather  than  reason — change  which  Is  Inimi- 
cal to  the  progress  of  this  Nation  and  to  Its 
security. 

PETROlXtTM  ENERGY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Against  that  background,  I  want  first  to 
look  with  you  at  the  role  of  petroleum 
energy  In  the  United  States  today.  I  submit 
that  It  would  not  be  overstating  the  case  to 
say  that  petroleum  Is  the  virtual  llfeblood 
of  this  country.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  aptly  summed  up  the  Nation's 
heavy  dependence  upon  oil  and  natural  gas 
m  these  words: 

"The  Importance  of  petroleum  to  the  na- 
tional life  of  the  United  States  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  In  history  Is  abundantly  In 
evidence.  It  supplies  nearly  three-fourths  of 
all  enorffir  consumed.  Virtually  all  movement 
of  good*  and  people  depend  on  It.  The  Armed 
Forces  would  be  Immobilized  without  It. 
Countless  Industrial  processes  employ  It  ex- 
clusively, and  nine-tenths  of  all  space-heat- 
ing Is  provided  by  It.  And  quite  apiut  from 
Its  use  as  a  fuel,  petroleum  forms  the  base 
for  88  percent  of  all  organic  chemicals  man- 
ufactured m  the  United  States." 

I  have  taken  a  moment  to  Include  that 
quotation  because  I  feel  that  It  points  up 
sharply  why  we  are  here  today.  Petroleum 
Is  vital  to  our  country — so  vital  that  the 
Nation  could  not  exist  today  as  we  know  It 
without  adequate  supplies  of  oil  and  natural 
gas. 

The  Industrial  revolution  which  Is  at  the 
base  of  our  prosperity  could  Just  as  accu- 
rately be  characterized  as  an  energy  revolu- 
tion. Our  ability  to  substitute  Inanimate 
energy  for  muscle  power  has  made  possible 
the  tremendous  Increase  In  per  capita  pro- 
duction which  Is  the  essential  measure  of 
economic  development. 

The  correlation  between  energy  consump- 
tion and  Income  Is  one  of  the  significant 
facts  of  modern  life.  (See  Exhibit  I.) 
(Graphs  not  printed  in  Record.  1 

Petroleum  Is  also  essential  to  our  defense 
capability,  although  In  this  age  of  nuclear 
weapons  some  observers  seriously  challenge 
this  view.  I  would  remind  those  challengers 
that,  fortunately,  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  so  far  avoided  nuclear  war  as  a  means 
of  solving  differences.  And  we  all  live  In  the 
hope  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  Con- 
ventional warfare,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  likely 
to  be  with  us  for  the  foreseeable  future.  So 
petroleum  Is  now.  and  will  continue  to  be, 
vital  to  our  national  security. 

Although  surprising  to  many,  the  truth  is 
that  petroleum  Is  becoming  increasingly  Im- 
portant to  our  defense  capability.  In  1968. 
defense  procurement  of  petroleum  per  man 
under  arms  ■'.tms  twice  the  peak  World  War  II 
level — even  though  the  fighting  in  progress 
last  year  was  restricted  to  a  very  limited  geo- 
e^raphic  area. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  put  it  this 
way: 

"The  part  that  oil  plays  in  the  defense 
posture  of  the  United  States  Is  vitally  im- 
portant. It  is  a  strategic  material  and  one 
of  the  few  items  that  is  absolutely  essential 
and  foremost  in  the  minds  of  military  com- 
manders. Along  with  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion, the  needs  of  petroleum  get  the  most 
attention." 

In  my  view,  these  facts  add  to  an  inescapa- 
ble conclusion:  The  future  of  the  United 
States  as  we  know  it  Is  vitally  dependent 


upon  assured  supplies  of  oil.  Realistically,  we 
have  only  two  routes  to  travel  In  obtaining 
oil: 

(1)  maintaining  a  strong  domestic  indus- 
try capable  of  meeting  our  essential  needs,  or 

(2)  turning  increasingly  to  foreign  sup- 
plies and.  ultimately,  becoming  dependent 
upon  those  less  secure  foreign  sources. 

PETROLEUM   DEVELOPMENT   UNDER   EXISTING  TAX 
POLICIXB 

Up  through  the  present  day  we  have  chosen 
to  travel  the  first  route,  seeking  to  provide 
the  incentives  necessary  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  strong  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry capable  of  meeting  the  essential  oil 
and  gas  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Was  this  a  wise  course  of  action? 
Petroleum  needs  fully  met 

The  record  affirms  that  it  was.  For  under 
past  and  present  policies  the  United  States 
petroleum  industry  has  historically  met  the 
petroleum  supply  needs  of  this  Nation  and 
at  the  same  time  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  needs  of  our  friends  and  allies.  I  need 
not  recount  to  this  Committee  the  major 
supply  crises  we  have  successfully  met  In  the 
past. 

It  would  perhaps  be  of  Interest  and  value, 
however,  to  show  by  example  how  petroleum 
tax  incentives,  working  In  conjunction  with 
other  incentives,  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  petroleum  resources. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  IT,  the  heavy 
war-time  drain  on  United  States  petroleum 
supplies  had  resulted  In  a  situation  where 
productive  capacity  was  barely  equal  to  de- 
mand. 

The  tax  incentives,  together  with  the  thrust 
of  rising  prices  during  the  late  1940's  enabled 
the  Industry  steadily  to  Improve  the  supply 
situation.  By  1955,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  n, 
[graphs  not  printed  In  Record]  we  had  re- 

EXHtBIT  lll.-EFFECT  OF  LOSS  OF  ARAB  BLOC  SOURCES  OF  CRUDE  OIL  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WESTERN  EUROPE,  AND 

JAPAN 

(In  thousands  of  barrels  per  day) 


serve  capacity  of  more  than  2,000.000  barrels 
dally.  In  1968,  reserve  capacity  was  3,000.- 
000  barrels  dally. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  a  dramatic  demon- 
stration of  the  role  played  by  the  depletion 
provision  and  other  incentives  In  helping  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  petroleum  for 
the  United  States. 

To  carry  the  discussion  one  step  further, 
we  might  with  profit  examine  our  present 
available  spare  producing  capacity  In  the 
light  of  potential  requirements.  I  am  refer- 
ring now  to  deliverable  capacity — that  capac- 
ity which  can  be  produced  and  transported 
with  existing  facilities. 

I  can  best  demonstrate  this  by  posing  a 
hypothetical  situation.  Assume  for  a  moment 
a  Middle  East  war  in  which  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
would  be  denied  Arab  bloc  oil — that  Is,  all  oil 
from  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  with 
the  exception  of  Iran. 

Assume  also  that  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Latin  America  and  Iran  choose  to 
supply  oil  to  the  maximum  of  their  ability 
to  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  which  are 
heavily  dependent  on  Arab  bloc  oil. 

First,  what  would  be  the  oil  supply  position 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  this 
hypothetical  situation?  And,  second,  what 
would  be  the  combined  position  of  the 
United  States,  Canada.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan? 

A  table  demonstrating  the  supplies  that 
could  be  made  available  In  relation  to  re- 
quirements is  attached  as  Exhibit  m. 

In  response  to  question  one,  the  figures 
show  that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  lose  400,000  barrels  dally  of  supply 
from  the  Arab  Bloc.  However,  our  country 
and  Canada  have  a  combined  spare  capacity 
of  some  1.200.000  barrels  dally,  and  could 
cover  that  loss. 


United  States    Western  Europe 
and  Canada  and  Japan  Combined 


1968  requirements 14.700  12,700  27.400 

Available  from—  ...  ,,  ,^ 

Domestic  production - ll.JJJ                   ,  *05  12,100 

Present  production  from  non-Arab  sources 2.600                  3.000  s,6uu 

Spare  capacity;  ,^  ,  ^^ 

UnitedStates - - 200                     800  1.000 

Canada..  --- 2M ,--1^-  ,  f™ 

Iran  and  Latin  America. .  -- '•''W '■'"° 

Total  available  sources 1«.700  5.300  20.000 

Shortage - -    '^*°<' ^ 

Total  U.7M  12.700  27,400 

1968  importiVrim"  Arab  "sources 400  9.300  9.700 

>  If  the  United  States  were  to  share  the  burden,  there  would  be  a  shortage  In  the  United  States  and  a  correspondingly  lower 
shortage  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

In  regard  to  question  two.  by  making  the  Petroleum  Provided  at  Reasonable  Prices 

best  possible  use  of  existing  pipeline  connec-  jjj  addition  to  stimulating  the  development 

tlons    between    the  U.S.    and    Canada,    we  ^j  adequate  supplies  of  petroleum  to  meet 

would  have,  together,  remaining  spare  capac-  ^y^  domestic  needs,  existing  tax  policies  have 

ity  of  only  800,000  barrels  dally.  Assuming  helped  to  make  that  oil  and  gas  available  at 

that  we  made  this  oil  available,  and  that  reasonable  prices  to  consumers.  In  terms  of 

Latin  America  and  Iran  similarly  made  their  ^^^  purchasing  power,  the  average  price  of 

spare  capacity  available,  Western  Europe  and  crude  oil  has  declined  in  the  neighborhood 

Japan  would  then  be  short  7.400.000  barrels  qj  20  per  cent  since  1926.  Price  comparisons 

daily,  or  58  per  cent  of  their  needs.  If  the  Q^gj  ^  more  recent  period  show  that  since 

U.S.  were  to  share  this  burden,  there  would  1957-.59  the  wholesale  price  Index  for  crude 

then  be  a  shortage  in  the  U.S.  and  a  cor-  qh  jjas  risen  Just  five  per  cent  while  the  index 

respondingly    smaller   shortage   In   Western  jq^  ^U  commodities  has  increased  by  13  per 

Europe  and  Japan.  cent. 

This  example  clearly  demonstrates  two  im-  Gasoline  prices,  excluding  direct  taxes,  are 

portant  points.  First,  the  United  States,  with  ^p  ^^ly  jq  p^^  ^^^^    q,  approximately  two 

its  total  deliverable   capacity   of   10.000.000  ^^^          gallon,  since  1926.  Over  the  same 

barrels  daily,  is  the  bulw^k  of  W^tern  oil  ^^^  consumer  price  Index  has  doubled, 

supply.  And.  second  even  vrtth  the  spare  ca-  ^                                  ^            ^^^^    ^^^      1,^ 

paclty  now  available  In  the  United  States.      ^         , ,       .  . „.  „„^,„.,. „„«.-!„  m 

"here  is  a  significant  gap  between  oil  supply  of  gaso  ine  ^^^^f  "'<=«^,,^PP'^°'',  "^^^^'^  ^^^^ 

and  normal  requirements  In  the  West.  We  per  cent  since  1957-S9  whUe  consumer  prices 

can  permit  that  gap  to  continue  to  grow  only  generally  went  up  some  28  per  cent.   (&ee 

at  our  peril.  Exhibit  IV.)    [Not  printed  In  the  Record.  1 
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rechnolo^cal  advances  .enen.  ..e  .ati^     ,^f^^^---^T.^=^^'^-     "^^^^^^B^Z^^ 

^•^^err^^srbinTts^Tor'^er  S0I7  eis^«»  -» p-  — "  j:;!.t::i^'^^xi^^^  f^^ 

rn  ovIrC'^bl^rthervelopment  of  ^e-      abro^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,     r^'^T^T'^^l^tk'^^^nKTr. 

quate   suppll^   of   petroleum   at   favorable     J^f^^,,  ,^  ^he  economic  progress  of  de-     ^^^  ^f;^^^  oTUlng^«»  development 

P^"=^^-                                ,=,nn      for    examnle  veliplng  nations.  Revenues  generated  by  pe-  ^^?^%-[t'^'°|e  "e*"!*  that  reserves  relative 

The     depletion    provision,    for    example.  .^^  development  projects  have  provided  costs,  witn  '^^=/""';  "          decllnlnK    Last 

through  encouraging  investment    n  the  In-  ^J^^^^f''^  ^^h  ttX  foreign  exchanges  so  to  jequ^rements  ^a-^^^,fy«;Se.  but 

dustry  and  helping  to  keep   it  st'O^B-   ^^  essential  to  economic  development,  and  have  Y ear  thf  detune  was                 y  ^^^^ 

spurred   technological   «.«l^»f,<*f„ '''^^'''U^l  contributed  to  secondary  benefits  such  as  the  *^^°^"j^/[,°^^^  ^/S  1968.  with  the  life 

and  recovering  America's  oil  and  g^.Ttie  „j  ^^d^^n  transportation  and  com-  f«^°^-^J*Vru"  oil  reserves  fiUUng  to  under 

economic  impact  of  these  advances  baa  been  ^^^^^^^  ,^^^^,  Index  of  ''^^\^^^'^'^^^^^,  gL  reserves 

-Hho^ii^i  be  emphasized  that  percen^ge     ..rtirto^Th^cr^rrrof'-nlt^urarr^     -c={S>'^ss  ^ 

r^ear^  SrS^S^roi7r     ihz.^A^T.^^^:^^^^'^^^^^     '^^^^^^'-^^KZTres^r..  sue 
provement.  since  It  is  based  on  production.  A     o     «t^«.S  value  in  the  ground  is  an  In-         The  industry's  capability  to  "»P?^<1  «"^ 
KTsubsldy  to  exploratory  drilling  might     °»1^^X  w^te  of  ak  exhaustible,  non-re-     cessfully  to  this  challenge  could  well  be  d^t«- 
stlmulate  that  activity,  but  percentage  de-     "^°'|  natural  resource.  If  a  marginal  well      mined  by  t^e  decisions  made  by  this  C^ 
pletlon  stimulates  both  exploration  and  tech-     P^^^f'^^^^n  the  likelihood  of  its  again  pro-     mittee.  For  this  reason  I  *\" '^"f^*  */*?L 
^oioglcal  advance  after  dUcovery.  Percentage     ^t  shut  down^  t^e  ii         ^^  „  ^^  ^niy     ments  to  delineate  our  °JfJ°' ^f^""^'^.ht 

depleUon  rewards  the  successful  e^lorer  In     ^";\''| '^VnsTderably  higher  price  for  its  out-  First,    the    domestic     nd^^try    is    caught 

proportion  to  the  amount  of  oil  he  finds  a^d  be  at  a  ^°^'^^^  %  ^^^^^  t^e  country  Is  squarely  between  sl»"Ply  rising  cosU  and 
nroduces— and   hence   In  proportion  to  his     f"*- "  ^ne  proa  o,  moderately  rising  prices.  As  I  noted  earlier 

PoSutiwi  to  the  national  Interest.  After     the  poorer.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^sen  considerably 

suSfu    exploration,  It  rewards  successful  incentives  provided  are  not  «^"«''«  L«.  "^than   the    wholesale    price    Index    over 

research  designed  to  Increase  produclblllty  ^li  of  these  benefits— adequate  oil  suppUes.  ^^^  ^  decade.  On  the  other  hand,  infiatlon 
of  the  reserves  discovered.  It  applies  in  favorable  oil  prices,  technological  progress—  ^^  boosted  exploration  costs  sharply,  and. 
neither  case  In  the  event  of  failure  because  It  ^^^^^  been  achieved  with  the  aid  of  Incentives  ^^^^  significantly,  unit  costs  have  been  ris- 
becomes  effective  only  when  oil  Is  produced      ^^Ich  are  not  excessive.  mg  because  fewer  giant  fields  are  being  ais- 

in  contrast,  a  subsidy  applies  regardless  of         if  ^ue  percentage  depleUon  rate  were  exces-  ^ed.  This  upward  trend  In  unit  costs  is 

failure  or  success.  slve.  for  example,  this  should  be   refiected  in     ^^^^jy  ^^  continue  since  the  major  new  sue- 

In  exploration  technology,  improved  drtll-  petroleum  Industry  profit  performance  con-  ^^^^^  ^^  occurring  In  offshore  areas  and  in 
im  caoabllitles  have  enabled  the  industry  to  giderably  better  than  that  of  other  industries.  ^^^^^^  ^here  per  well  costs  are  several  times 
recover  oil  and  gas  at  depths  that  were  for-  ^hls  is  not  the  case.  Rather,  figures  compiled  higher  than  onshore  ventures  in  the  lower 
merlv  impossible  to  drill.  In  1930,  the  deepest  ^y  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  ^g  ..  parenthetically.  It  should  be  recognized 
well  vet  drilled  went  down  only  sUghtly  more  demonstrate  that  the  petroleum  industry  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j.^^.  the  cost  of  crude  from 
than  9  200  feet.  Today  the  industry  is  drill-  ^arns  only  average  profits.  In  1968.  99  petro-  ^aska's  North  Slope  will  likely  average  sub- 
InK  below  25.000  feet.  leum    producing    and    refining    companies     ^^j^tlally  above  the  unit  cost  of  the  enor- 

On  another  front,  offshore  drilling  In  the     gamed  a  12.9  per  cent  return  on  net  assets     ^^^^  g^j^  initially  discovered. 
United  States  was  negligible  until  the  latter      compared  with  an  average  returh  of  13.1  per         ^ff^^c  improvements  in  exploration  tech- 
haU  of  the  1940's.  Today,  in  contrast,  offshore      ^g^t  for  all   manufacturing  companies.   In     ^^^1^      ^ave  helped  to  offset  rising  unit  costs 
production  accounts  for  some  10  per  cent  of      j^^  the  rate  of  return  on  net  assets  for  the     ^  continues  to  exist,  particularly  in  on- 

oU  output  and  12  per  cent  of  gas  output,  petroleum  industry  was  higher  than  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ere  economic  exploration  ven- 
and  the  offshore  search  Is  one  of  our  bright-  average  for  all  manufacturing  companies  in  ^^^^^  ^^.g  becoming  increasingly  scarce.  A 
est  prospects  for  the  future.  Again.  Improved  ^^y  ^^^  ^j  the  last  10  years.  (See  Exhibit  gjj^ljar  problem  exists  In  regard  to  recovery 
technology  was  the  key.  V).  (Not  prlntetT  In  the  Record.)  technology.  The  most  attractive  opportunl- 

To  cite  one  more  example,  improved  ex-  ,j^g  j^ay  15.  1969  issue  of  Fortune  maga-  ^^^^  j^^^  already  been  developed,  and  further 
ploratory  and  drilling  know-how  is  playing  ^^^  published  1968  financial  data  of  the  g^pansion  will  be  dependent  upon  improved 
an  important  role  in  tapping  the  tremendous  ^qq  largest  Industrial  companies  in  the  g^^Qonucs  based  on  new  technology  and  the 
reserves  of  the  Alaskan  Arctic.  united  States.  These  data  show  that,  of  the     continuance  of  effective  tax  incentives. 

Technological    advance    is    also    opening     25    largest   companies    (determined   on   the  ^  natural  gas  problem  differs  somewhat 

many    new    horizons    in    older    fields    once     ^^^^  of  sales),  seven   were  oil   companies.  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^  oil  In  that  the  federal 

thought  to  be  nearly  depleted.  Before  World     ^^^  ^  profitability  standpoint,  however,  the  —n^gnt  has  provided  incentives  with  one 

War  n  producUon  was  limited  to  primary  re-     record  is  quite  different.  Only  one  of  those     s  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^g^  ^^ay  with  the  other, 

covery— pumping  out  the  oil  until  the  flow     ^^^^^  oil  companies  that  rank  in  the  top  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  positive  effect  of  tax  In- 

became  so  small  as  to  be  uneconomic.  -This     ^5  on  the  basis  of  sales  was  even  in  the  top  .j^gg  ^as  been  offset  by  Federal  Power 

procedure  left  five  or  six  times  more  oil  in      ^^  ^^^^  ranked  on  the  basis  of  return  on      „^^^ggjon  regulation  of  weU-head  natural 
the  ground  than  was  recovered,  with  only     mvested  capital— and  that  company  ranked  ^^^^    under   regulation,    natural    gas 

15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  oil  in  place  actually     ^^^^  gg^^.  The  companies   In  the   Fortune     ^^^  ^^  interstate  commerce  Is  priced  below 
produced.  _     ^       ^     ..k-,     study    Included    27    oil    companies     whose  niarket  value.  In  carrying  out  its  gaa 

The  development  of  waterflood  and  other     ^gig^ted  average  rate  of  return  on  Invested  ,  ^^y  responsibilities,  the  Commission 

secondary  stimulants  changed  this  picture     ^^pitai  was  12.0  per  cent  compared  to  12.3      ^^  unfortunately  focused  its  efforts  on  costa 
sharply  By  upplng  recovery  to  30  to  35  per-  ^^^^^  for  the  other  companies.  expense  of  supply.  It  has  attempted  to 

cent  of  the  oU  In  place,  the  new  techniques         similarly,  the  petroleum  Industry  carries  reeulatory   techniques   developed   for 

have  essentially  doubled  the  Nations  recov-     ^^  ^^^^^jj  ^^^^^^  ^^^  burden  exceeding  that       i^y^^  utilities  to  an  Intensely  competitive 
erable  reserves.  ..     ».,  ^    .„„„or       borne  by  other  industries,  even  though  its     f^     ^ry  where  survival  depends  on  not  in- 

I  repeat,  technology  has  doubled  recover-     j^^g^^j   mcome  tax  bill  Is  reduced  by  the  ,[  /m  low  or  negative  return  areas.  As  a 

able  reserves.  It  has  Increased  the  estimated     ^g  jg^-jon  provision.  Lower  income  taxes  are  ..''only  the  most  favorable  natural  gas 

ultimate  recovery  of  crude  oil  from  proved  ^^^  heavier  burden  of  other  direct  '  ^^  warrant  investment  in  an  explor- 

reservolrs  by  almost  60  bllUon  barrela-20     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  severance  and  Property  taxes      PJ°^*^^nture  today. 

times  current  annual  production.  ^  ^  result,  studies  have  shown  that  total  '    serious  nature  of  the  present  situation 

In  the  future,  the  industry  should  con-     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  petroleum  Industry,  ex-  pointed  up  recenUy  by  Federal  Power 

tmue  to  increase  cumulative  recoverablUty     ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j.  fygi  and  excise  taxes,  in      ^^^^joner  Albert  B.  Brooke.  Jr..  who  de- 
through  broader  application  of  eating  tech-      ^^^^  ^^^^  equivalent  to  6.0  per  cent  of  reve-  ^^^  industry  today  faces  a 

nlques      and     the      development      of      new      j^^gg    (gee  Exhibit  VI).  Mining  and  manu-      „JJ^  gituatlon."  He  said  that  the  most  ob- 
technlques.  „„*,„„  ^nmi.r       facturlng    corporations    PaW    direct    taxes        j         urgent  and  pressing  problems  U  that 

in  brief,  invention  and  innovation  encour-  j^^ignt  to  5.8  per  cent  of  revenues    n      vi       ,      »  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^jg  next  five  years 

aged  in  pari;  by  tax  incentives  have  substan-     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  business  corporations  paid      °L|"  gjf  ^rJ,ve  to  be  tiie  crucial  years."  Es- 

tially  augmented  our  recoverable  reserves  ai^  ^^  ^o  4.8  per  cent  of  revenues.  timatlng  that  demand  would  grow  at  a  5  to  7 

in  doing  so  have  contributed  l^^PO^antly  to  vi-The  domestic  tax  burdev^l966      ^cent  annual  rate,  he  added  that  It  was 

the  goal  of  strengthening  the  domestic  sup-     exhibit  VI-^^  ^omc^^^t  ^^^  Unquestionably  certain  that  eliminating  or 

ply  position  of  the  United  States.  exciu:,tv      ,  „„„„„„,  modlf vine  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  tax 

Other  economic  benefits  attributabU  to  tax  (Cents  per  dollar  of  gross  revenue  1  incentive  package  would  lead  to  higher  con- 

incentives  petroleum °"^     sumer  prices  or  more  restricted  supplies. 

Finally     existing    petroleum    tax    poUcies     Mming  and  manufacturing &•  »*         m  spite  of  the  gas  industiry  experience,  u 

have  contributed  significantly  to  Improving      All    business    corporations *•  ^^      appears  that  some  observers  "0,^1^^"*%!° 

the  international  payments  balance  of  the  problems  and  future  prospects         ^  the  crude  Prof'^^lng  sector  of  me jpewo- 

Unlted  States  and  to  world  economic  progress  ^"  .  .  "I  ^.  backwound  of  past  experl-  leum  business  follow  tbe  same  course  as  tnw 
which  has  in  turn  been  beneficial  to  this  ^^•^i^'ouf^Su^^S.w  to  direct  your  atten-  mandated  for  g«K-to  produce  at  minimum 
coimtry.  ' 
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.hort-nin  coats  reeardlesB  ot  the  effect  on        To  tHe  extent  these  products  are  used  In  ment  with  projections  made  by  the  United 

SSr/^d^ng-^^S^  Z  consumers.  If  business   endeavors,   the   added  cost   would  States   Department   of   the   Interior,   which 

^hil  Allowed  this  advice  in  the  past,  the  simply  shift  the  deduction  from  one  Industry  predicted  48  percent  (optimistic)  to  68  per 

Stnt   fleWsThere   ov^   reserve   pr^uctlve  to  another  with  no  net  gain  to  the  Federal  cent  (pessimistic)  dependency  on  foreign  oil 

SSilty   is   c^nc^tra^^uld   be  largely  revenues,  or  shift  the  impact  further  along  by   1980  If  oil  Import  controls  were  ellml- 

dapleted    and   encouraging  new  discoveries  the  Une  through  succeeding  price  Increase,  nated. 

offshore  'and  lu  Alaska  would  probably  not  The  Federal  Government,  as  the  largest  single  ExHisrr    VII.— 1980   percentage   dependency 

have  been  made  As  a  result,  we  would  have  consumer  of  petroleum  products,  would  beat  o„  foreign  oil  in  the  absence  of  oil  import 

no  reserve  capacity  today  and  we  would  be  a  significant  portion  of  any  price  Increase  controls  during  the  197 O's 

unduly  dependent  on  foreign  oil.  In  contrast.  Only  to  the  extent  such  addiaonal  ^  were  ^^       ^j^^t .                                             p^^ent 

I  believe  that  proposals  for  modlflcaUon  of  borne  by  IncUvlduals  m  non-business  pur-         ^^^^^  ^^^^ gg 

the  Incentive  structure  should  be  directed  suits  can  It  be  assumed  that.  In  the  short         ^^^     5^ 

toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  resource  run,  the  federal  revenues  would  benefit.  Humble - 49 

development  in  the  long  run.  ,^  ^^^''^^'^°\°^^     J^Zf^Tt^^^         Marathon 61 

Problems  exist  also  for  United  States  oil  closes  the  effect  to  be  regressive.  A  recent         pinups 57 

companies  operating  abroad.  First,  economic  study  Indicates  expenditures  for  gasoline  per         gonio     - 54 

factors  have  led  to  a  deterioration  In  return  dollar  of  Income  are  greatw  for  the  low  in-  

on  investment.  Second,  host  government*,  to  come  group  tl^n  for  middle  and  high  In-  Average 57 

further  Improve  their  positions,  are  estob-  come  groups.  The  low«t  Income  group^to         Department  of  the  Interior 48-58 

llshlnB  national  oil  companies  and  demand-  earnings  of  less  than  $3,000  annuaUy.  spends 

^^lAt^^rv^^ia^^^^^e\o^mtn\.  an  average  of  8.2  cents  of  every  dollar  of  Source:   Computed  from  data  in  submis- 

Sid^^SS^i7cS^^ol    AttheWmetlme.  Income  on   gasoline,  compared   to  only   1.6  slons  In  July  1969  to  the  Cabinet  Task  Force 

^d^  deficient    c^ntries    arT  estkbllshSig  cents  per  dollar  In  the  group  earning  $16,000  on  Oil  Import  Control. 

S^lr  o^  o  r^^^lesto  m^cofer  and  de!  or  more.  Because  much  of  the  driving  of  the  Earlier.  I  Indicated  that  the  only  altema- 
veloD  new  supplies  As  a  result.  United  States  low  Income  group  Is  work-oriented,  their  tlve  to  maintaining  a  strong  domestic  Indus- 
firms  find  the  Kolng  Increasingly  difficult,  demand  Is  relatively  fixed,  according  to  this  try  was  Increased  reUance  on  foreign  oil. 
T^  must  comoete  with  nationally  support-  study.  Hence,  the  Impact  of  an  Increase  in  The  above  data  clearly  indicate  how  heavy 
ed  companies  tb  obtain  the  right  to  explore  gasoline  prices  would  be  four  times  greater  that  reliance  would  be  If  aU  petroleum  tax 
and  develop  new  areas,  and  then,  having  on  the  lowest  Income  group  than  on  the  incentives  were  eliminated, 
done  so.  must  compete  with  national  pro-  highest  Income  ^oup.  ^  „  ^  ,  ,„  !«  respect  to  the  security  aspect  of  tiiese 
jdudni  TOmpanies  ih  selling  their  crude  In  Thus,  a  price  Increase  to  offset  a  tw  In-  foreign  supplies.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
foreisn'markets  crease  woxild  bear  more  heavily  on  the  federal  the  summary  of  a  recent  API  statement  on 

to  theflnanclal  area,  sharply  increased  government  and  on  low  Income  households,  this  subject: 
caoltal  requirements  pose  additional  prob-  "  Is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  this  would  "interference  with  foreign  petroleum  sup- 
lems  for  the  Industry.  I  will  mention  Just  be  a  net  social  gain.  piles  can  come  from  any  of  three  sources: 
t^  points  for  your  consideration.  First.  Before  leaving  this  topic.  I  would  like  to  (i)  military  action  during  war:  (2)  shutdown 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  m  the  present  some  background  information  Indl-  (or  sabotage)  for  political  reasons:  or  (3) 
debt  to  Multv  ratio  of  the  larger  oil  com-  eating  the  effect  on  the  Industry  of  complete  shutdown  for  economic  reasons.  The  first  of 
panles  Smce  thU  trend  cannot,  of  course,  elimination  of  tax  incentives.  In  my  view,  these  is  most  Important  In  general  wars. 
«>ntinue  indefinitely,  any  further  reduction  these  data  point  up  very  sharply  the  Impor-  gven  In  the  absence  of  general  war.  however, 
in  internally  generated  funds  must  neces-  tance  of  present  petroleum  tax  provisions  to  there  can  be  serious  petroleum  security  prob- 
sartly  lead  to  reduced  expenditures  on  pe-  °^  national  security.  ,  ,  .  „  lems  in  all  three  categories.  Since  World  War 
Swtxplora^n  And.  Lond.  present  lax  Elimination  of  ^'\^^^°^^'^'^^^^^^  U.  there  have  been  eight  noteworthy  Inter- 
proposals  that  would  reduce  the  availability  ^^Id  have  »PP™^»™f*f'y  *»>• /*^* /^P*f*  ruptions  of  overseas  petroleum  supply-all  in 
offunds  to  indeoendent  operators  will  Im-  »»  t^e  domestic  Industry  as  the  elimination  ^^  prouflc  Middle  East  and  African  produc- 
^eS^y^d^^tfy  rldu"^  the"  explora-  of  Import  controls,  which  would  reduce  rev-  ,  ^,^ 
^^activltiM  "'^"*"  P*'  ^'^^^  ^y  **^"*  one-third.  In  the  ..-^^^  ^j  ^hese  Interruptions  has  succeeded 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  petixjleum  industir  ''«'',  °^  '"J^*  r**^*T„Th^.°°n!w^».   T^k  "^  obtaining  economic  or  political  concessions 

Is  not  excessively  profitable    To  Uie  extent  questionnaire   Issued   by   the   Cabinet  Taslc  j^^m   the  United  States  or  Its  allles-pri- 

thaTtalc^w  pro^als  ^  ^ared  to  the  ^^'^  °^  O"  ^P°^^  Control,  the  key  effect  of  ^^^j    i,^^^^,^^  ^^^^^  ^as  been  a  large,  viable 

^a^LTtlonTh^^tTSrSy^e'^ff  base.  In-  ^J'-'^^l^.  ^°P  'ceTsItion'-^'f  ^^loratS  ^^o^t^  American  oil  Industry  on  which  to  rely 

Heed  ^   *^®     virtual    cessation      or    exploratory  j^^  ^.j^^  ^^^^^  ^j  emergency. 

to 'brief   our  present  petroleum  situation  drilling.  According  to  one  company.  ellmlM-  ..j,  ^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^     ^    ^blic 

suS«ts  tha°^e\^t.?^today  requires  in-  "o°  "f  ^^e  Import  ,«'ntrol  program  or  s^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^,  ,^^^„  ,,p,ora. 

cre^  rather  ti^an  reduled  Ince^ves.  f^"i?'!?' ^fc^f  dron  m   ^rvTu^  S  "°°  »°  ^°^^  America  generally  unattrac- 

in  an  85  per  cent  drop  in   tne  volume  oi  .,        ..      ^^n^tl^^i  sjtatPR  wnnid  then  have  to 

TH.  i>a.Acr  or  moHZB  taxes  ok  PrTROi^:TTM  exploratorf  drUUng.    According   to   another,  Jj^;^  *J,*  S^^Sdd^e   la^-North  ^«   re! 

Now.  in  the  light  of  the  current  petroleum  the  resulting  reduction  In  Industry  cash  fiow  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  j^^  petroleum  supplies 

situation  and  the  problems  faced,  what  would  would  mean  a  "sharply  curtaUed"  exploration  g^j^^ge  ge  per  cent  of  overseas  reserves  are 

be  the  impact  of  higher  taxes  on  the  In-  program  with  a  resultant  permanent  loss  of  concentrated  In  this  area   (Venezuela  cur- 

dustry?  "supporting     Industries,      technology     and  gently  accounts  for  17  per  cent  of  production 

tocreased  taxes.  In  the  absence  of  any  trained  people."  jj^^  ^^^^  om  ^  pe,  ggnt  of  reserves— See  Ex- 
remedial  action,  must  affect  either  profits  what  this  reduction  In  exploratory  drill-  ^^^^^^  ^^jjj  .  ^fYille  no  single  overseas  produc- 
and  investment  or  prices.  The  alternative  mg  might  mean  for  future  reserves  was  ex-  country  has  a  sufficiently  large  share  of 
effects  would  be  (1)  reduced  earnings  and  amlned  by  another  respondent  According  to  ^J^^^gg  ^^'^  ^^le  to  dominate  the  Interna- 
consequent  reduction  In  capital  Invested  In  this  estimate,  "the  amount  of  oil  not  dls-  ^^^^^^  ^^j  market,  groups  of  countries  hav- 
petroleum  exploration  and  development:  (2)  covered— which  other^se  would  be  dUcov-  common  Interests  do  have  large  shares. 
Increased  product  prices;  or  (3)  some  com-  ered— might  aiH)roximate  1  to  2  bllUon  barrels  '"b  ^"  '> 
blnatlon  of  the  two.  each  year  in  the  established  older  explora-  ExHisrr  vni.— S;iorc  of  1968  free  world  crude 

Since  the  petroleimi  Industry  at  present  tlon    provinces."    This    would    amoimt    to  oil  reserves  outside  North  America 

earns  only  average  profits,  a  decline  In  profit-  some  10  to  20  bUUon  barrels  lost  over  the  next  Areas:                                                       Percent 

ability  due  to  higher  taxes  would  impair  Its  decade,  not  including  the  unknown  amount         Persian  Gulf  countries 75 

earnings  position  relative  to  that  of  other  which  "otherwise  would  be  discovered"  In         North  African  countries 11 

Industries.  Since  added  tax  costs  cannot  rea-  newer  or  future  geologic  provinces.  The  same  

sonably  be  expected  to  be  absorbed,  a  tax  respondent  estimated  the  loss  in  reserves  in  Subtotal 86 

Increase  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  rate  existing  developed  fields  at  6  to  10  billion         Venezuela * 

of  Investment  by  the  industry.  However,  de-  barrels.  The  loss  in  reserves  in  fields  which         Indonesia 3 

creased  investment  in  the  face  of  a  decUn-  have  been  discovered  but  not  developed  was         y^n  ^ther "^ 

Ing  reserve  trend  and  a  steady  Increase  In  estimated  at  5  billion  barrels.  

petroleum  requirements  Is  an  unacceptable         six  companies  estimated  that  by  1980  the  Total  100 

alternative  if  we  are  to  continue  our  present  United  States  would  be  dependent  on  for-  Groups: 

policy  of  maintaining  a  strong  domestic  in-  elgn  sources  for  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  Its         oPEC  > 85 

dustry   capable   of   meeting  essential  petro-  petroleum  supplies  If  oil  Import  controls  were         Arab  nations 71 

leum  requirements.  eliminated.    (See  Exhibit  VII).   The  average  ,  ^„„„,,„.,„„     „-     pptrniPnm     Extxirtlne 

The  second  alternative  would  be  to  shift  of  these  forecasts  was  57  per  cent  depend-  '  Organization     of     Petroleum    Exporting 

the  Increased  tax  costs  to  consumers  through  ency  on  foreign  oil.  And  this  allows  for  re-  countries. 

product  price  Increases.  Because  of  the  rela-  malnlng   production   from   reserves   already  j^j.    lOnG.   Mr.   President,  I   yield   2 

tive  price  of  competitive  fuels  for  other  uses,  discovered  *of ^y-  ^^''^.'^^^  the  proimc  d^-  ^     ^      ^^  ^^e  Senator  from  Wyoming, 

price  Increases  would  probably  be  limited  to  covery  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  which  HANSEN    Mr    President    one  of 

fuels  supplying  transportation  energy,  such  has  not  yet  been  produced.  The  estimates  ,.  ^.^„^S^f^^T^J^:_^^^              serous 

as  jet  fuel.  dlMel  fuel  and  gasoline.  made  by  these  companies  are  In  close  agree-  the  factors  that  I  think  deserves  senous 
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consideration  by  aU  AmeHcans  today  as 
we  consider  the  tax  ref orni  proposal  is 
what  effect  lowering  of  the  depletion 
allowance  from  27.5  percent  to  20  per- 
cent would  have  upon  the  production  of 
natural  gas.  One-third  of  aU  the  energy 
this  Nation  has  at  its  command  today 
coihes  from  natural  gas.  Natural  gas 
heats  a  large  percentage  of  the  homes  in 

America.  .  ,,     _„ 

As  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Mineral  Resources.  Mr.  Holiis 
Dole,  testified,  as  Mr.  John  Nassikas. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Conunis- 
sion,  testified,  and  as  has  been  testified 
to  by  John  Carver,  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  others  appearing  before 
the  committee,  gas  is  found  in  combina- 
tion with  petroleum  today.  We  could 
make  domestic  petroleum  production  so 
unprofitable  as  to  discourage  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  doing,  because  the  ratio  has  de- 
creased from  20  to  1  to  14.6  to  1.  where 
it  is  today,  and  within  the  next  4  to  6 
years  we  probably  will  get  down  to  a 
ratio  of  10  to  1.  which  is  a  critical  point 
for  this' country.  If  we  get  up  to  that 
point  our  entire  economy  is  going  to 

suffer. 

More  than  that,  the  thrust  this  coun- 
try is  making  today  in  order  to  clear 
up  the  air  would  be  set  back  because  no 
fuel  supplies  energy  with  as  little  pollu- 
tion to  the  environment  as  does  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  through  the  burning 
ol  natural  gas. 

I  suggest  that  before  we  further  crip- 
ple the  oil  industry  we  consider  very 
closely  what  wUl  happen  if  we  have  a 
cutback  on  natural  gas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  i 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  theory  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  but  I  believe  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding when  they  use  the  term 
"earnings"  without  showing  us  how  those 
earnings  are  computed.  ^,     .  .  ,,,^ 

The  Senator  from  Cormecticut  talked 
about  Atlantic  Richfield  with  milUons  of 
doUars  earned  and  not  paying  a  tax.  How 
were  those  earnings  computed?  Were 
they  computed  taking  a  deduction  for 
the  net  loss  operating  carryover?  I  do 

not  know. 

However,  we  are  talking  about  an 
amendment  to  the  percentage  depletion 
and  the  law  makes  clear  the  percentage 
depletion  cannot  exceed  50  percent  oi 
net  income.  So.  in  my  judgment,  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  would  have  had  to  pay  a  tax 
on  one-half  of  its  net  income  if  that  were 
the  only  thing  we  are  ta^^^  ^bout.  As 
I  understand  it.  Atlantic  Richfield  de- 
cided to  plow  everything  they  could  into 
discovering  new  resources  and  that  is 
how  they  happened  to  Pay  "«  <^^'  ^J 
this  is  how  we  ended  up  with  the  Alaska, 
strike   which   will   benefit   aU   of   this 

country.  .  u  i. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment,  which  would  reduce  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  to  20 
percent  rather  than  the  23-percent  figure 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
CncV 2384— Part  27 


Mr.  President.  In  the  Committee  on 
Finance  I  sponsored  and  supported  a 
minimum  income  tax  bill  and  an  alloca- 
tion of  deductions  provision  which  would 
have  appUed  to  intangible  driUing  costs 
as  weU  as  the  depiction  allowance,  among 
other  things.  Those  provisions  would 
have  raised  some  $1.5  billion.  There  was 
insufficient  support  for  these  proposals, 
and  I  thereafter  supported  the  5-percent 
minimum  tax  provision  eventually  adopt- 
ed Thus,  I  have  made  clear  by  my  ac- 
tions that  the  oil  industry  should  not  be 
singled  out  for  exclusion  from  general 
tax  reform.  But  neither  do  I  believe  that 
any  industry  should  be  singled  out  for 
more  than  its  share  of  the  impact  of  tax 

A  recent  report  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Indicates  that 
our  need  for  domestic  crude  In  1980  wlU 
be  54  percent  greater  than  the  2.7  bil- 
lion barrels  produced  in  1965.  and  im- 
plies a  total  production  requirement  of 
52  billion  barrels  over  the  15  years  be- 
tween 1965  and  1980.  This  figure  is 
rather  impressive  when  it  is  realized,  as 
set  forth  in  the  report : 

This  is  half  again  the  amount  of  crude 
oil  produced  over  the  immediately  preceding 
15-year  period,  and  nearly  half  the  total  ad- 
ditions to  proved  reserves  that  have  been 
made  since  1859. 


The  projected  demand  for  natural  gas 
bv  1980  also  shows  a  significant  increase 
over  present  demands  In  tiie  Department 
of  the  Interior  report  it  Is  stated : 

If  domestic  production  of  natural  gas  were 
exactly  balanced  by  additions  to  proved  re- 

serves:  the  reserves  *«  P^if**"? '"T^  ^  ^s 
the  end  of  1980  would  be  115  to  1.  This 
appears  to  be  too  low 


Our  concern  for  1980.  however,  is 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  current  shortage  of  gas 
Reserves  and  supply.  Recently  Mr-  Ivan 
Nassikas.  head  of  the  Federal  Power 
commission,  expressed  his  concern  over 
our  dwindling  gas  reserves  a^d  indi- 
cated that  the  supply-demand  curves 
will  Intersect  much  sooner  than  10  years 
from  now,  unless  the  present  supply 
trend  Is  reversed. 

As  appealing  as  it  may  appear  to  some 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  supply  Is 
un^se.  The  disruptions  of  wor  d  pe- 
troleum supply  and  transportation  In 
1951,  1956.  and  1967  are  examples  of 
what  could  happen  If  we  relied  PrtoarUy 
on  foreign  sources.  During  the  1967  dls- 
mption,  over  two-thirds  of  the  oU  sup- 
Sy  of  western  Europe  was  totemipted 
while  only  3  percent  of  the  oil  supply  of 
the  United  States  was  affected. 

Of  course,  due  to  the  difficulties  of 
transporting  gas  long  distances,  we  must 
depend  almost  entirely  on  our  domestic 
reserves  for  our  natural  gas  supply^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  ii 
is  imperative  that  we  maintain  a  strong 
dome^lc  petroleum  industry.  Thi5  does 
not  mean,  nor  do  I  intend  to  imply,  that 
in  maintaining  a  strong  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry  we  unduly  favor  this 
industry.  But  it  should  be  realized  that 
the  petroleum  industry's  return  on  its 
SerSe  invested  capital  in  1966  was 
12  6  percent  as  compared  with  11.2  per- 
cent for  all  other  industries  and  that 
since  1957  the  petroleum  Industry  re- 


turns have  fluctuated  between  13.5  per- 
cent and  9.9  percent  while  the  Industry 
aggregate  has  moved  within  a  range  ol 
11.2  percent  to  8.6  percent. 

Tax  incentives  available  to  the  oU 
industry  must  be  placed  in  a  proper  con- 
text—a context  which  recognizes  that 
in  only  20  to  30  percent  of  all  exploratory 
wells  drilled  was  oil  or  gas  located. 

Taking  all  these  matters  into  con- 
sideration, I  am  concerned  over  the  effect 
of  any  drastic  reduction  of  present  tax 
incentives  to  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
projected  needs  of  1980  cleariy  indicate 
a  need  to  encourage  further  exploration 
and  development. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  percentage 
of  the  exploratory  wells  are  drUled  by 
independents.  In  my  home  State,  Okla- 
homa, 86.5  percent  of  the  exploratory 
wells  are  drilled  by  independents. 

A  survey  conducted  by   the  Bureau 
for  Business  and  Economic  Research  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  indicated 
that  the  effective  percentage  depletion 
rate  for  major  oU  companies  was  around 
23  percent  and  tiie  effective  rat*  for 
independents  was  approximately  21  per- 
cent A  reduction  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  to  23  percent  would 
reduce  the  effective  rate  ol  percentage 
depletion  to  approximately  18  percent. 
A  reduction  to  20  percent  would  be  even 
more  serious  and  could  result  in  the  cur- 
tailment of  much  of  the  exploration  be- 
ing accomplished  by  our  small  producers. 
Our  future  needs  suggest  we  proceed 
with  great  caution  before  we  drastically 
reduce  tax  incentives  upon  which  those 
engaged  in  exploration  so  heavily  de- 
pend. In  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  following  comment 
concerning  tax  incentives  is  made: 

They  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  petro- 
leum industry's  structure  of  income  and 
expense,  and  the  available  evidence  sug- 
eeste  that  any  substantial  change  in  them 
would  have  a  direct  and  significant  effect 
upon  the  future  availability  and  cost  of  oil 
and  natural  gas. 


I  therefore  oppose  the  pending  amend- 

"^Mr!  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  be  reminded  that 
our  actions  today  wiU  teU  tiie  American 
people  whether  the  Congress  is  really  se- 
rious about  tax  reform.  No  Ux  priv- 
Uege  m  recent  years  has  evoked  such 
universal  indignation  as  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  applied  to  income 
from  mineral  propert,ies.  That  subsidy 
is  the  symbol  of  tax  inequity  in  the  puB- 
Uc  mind.  It  should  be  corrected  in  our 
present  efforts  at  Ux  reform. 

Designed  as  an  offset  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  natural  deposits,  the  depletion  al- 
lowance was  origlnaUy  limited  to  the 
recovery  of  cost.  But  percentage  deple- 
tion, introduced  in  1926.  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  cost  and  permitted  tax-free  re- 
covery vastly  In  excess  of  actual  invest- 
ment outiays.  And  the  size  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance— 27  »/2  percent— was  the 
product  not  of  precise  actuarial  calcula- 
tions on  the  exhaustion  rate  of  domestic 
petroleum  deposits;  it  was  rather  a  po- 
litical compromise  between  the  25-per- 
cent rate  suggested  by  one  House  of  Con- 
gress and  the  30-percent  rate  suggested 
by  the  other.  ._ 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  arguments 
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left  to  support  this  continued  tax  pref- 
erence in  its  present  form  for  invest- 
ments in  oU  and  gas.  In  1950,  President 
Truman  said  that  no  tax  loophole  was 
"so  inequitable  as  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance." He  proposed  cutting  the  al- 
lowance to  15  percent— and  he  renewed 
that  request  in  1951.  Since  then,  Con- 
gress has  considered  a  great  variety  of 
amendments  to  reduce  the  allowance. 
But  in  1958,  1960,  1962,  and  1964,  the 
Senate  rejected  proposals  to  close  off  or 
reduce  the  depletion  loophole. 

We  cannot  follow  that  old  script  again 
in  1969.  The  Senate  must  prove  itself 
finally  able  to  honor  a  clear  public  man- 
date for  tax  reform.  The  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  for  oil  and  gas  should 
be  reduced  to  the  House-approved  level 
of  20  percent;  and  the  allowance  for 
other  minerals  should  be  lessened  pro- 
portionately. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
seconds - 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

PCTHOIX'OM    AND    NATIONAL   SECTmlTY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  serious  impact  the 
reduction  in  oil  and  gas  depletion  will 
have  on  this  important  Mississippi  in- 
dustry. I  am  convinced  that  the  27  V2 
percent  allowance  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  in  my  State.  Petro- 
leum is  Mississippi's  most  important 
mineral  resource.  Last  year  the  Missis- 
sippi petrolexun  industry  produced  over 
60  million  barrels  valued  at  $190  million. 
However,  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  impact  the  reduction  will  have 
on  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  our 
people.  And  it  is  this  concern  that  is 
the  subject  of  my  remarks  today. 

Most  think  of  national  security  in 
terms  of  the  military  and  the  need  to 
preserve  the  order  and  freedom  of  our 
country  from  foreign  aggression.  And 
while  that  is  correct,  it  is  not  quite  com- 
plete. The  economy  of  a  nation  as  tech- 
nologically developed  as  the  United 
States  must  also  be  assured  stability  and 
order  if  it  is  to  continue  to  function  and 
grow.  And  the  two  are  interrelated.  An 
effective  military  protects  the  economy. 
An  efficient  economy  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  military.  Although  our  nu- 
clear armaments  are  vital  to  our  security, 
their  only  realistic  role  is  to  prevent  an 
all-out  nuclear  or  nonnuclear  attack. 

Thus,  today,  the  military  is  built  upon 
the  concept  of  flexible  response.  Mobility 
is  the  key  to  conventional  military  de- 
fenses. In  the  last  decade,  mechanized 
army  imits  have  more  than  doubled  their 
requirements  for  tanks  and  trucks.  Look 
how  important  the  helicopter  is  tacti- 
cally in  Vietnam.  The  need  for  the 
strategic  movement  of  troops  has  greatly 
expanded  our  airlift  capabilities.  In  fact, 
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military  consumption  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts per  man  is  now  twice  what  it  was 
during  World  War  H.  Over  80  percent  of 
the  supplies  shipped  into  Vietnam  are 
petroleum  fuels.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense: 

on  Is  a  strategic  material  and  one  of  the 
few  Items  that  Is  absolutely  essential  and 
foremost  In  the  minds  of  military  com- 
manders. Along  with  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion, the  needs  of  petroleum  get  the  most 
attention. 

Obviously,  then,  a  growing  and  stable 
supply  of  petroleum  will  be  needed  to 
meet  military  requirements. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  economy, 
the  U.S.  industry  produces  one-third  of 
the  entire  world's  goods  and  services.  We 
have  achieved  this  with  only  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population  but  with  one-third 
of  the  total  world  production  of  energy. 
These  are  impressive  facts.  They  demon- 
strate how  technologically  oriented  our 
Nation  is  and  technology  means  more 
and  more  fuel.  But  these  facts  should 
also  be  a  warning.  Our  progress  in  the 
years  ahead  hinges  upon  a  dependable 
source  of  energy.  Since  petroleimi  pro- 
vides three-fourths  of  our  Nation's 
energy,  our  future  economic  security  will 
be  no  stronger  than  our  future  supply  of 
oil  and  gas. 

At  this  point,  let  me  pose  a  few  ques- 
tions. First,  without  an  adequate  do- 
mestic supply,  where  could  the  United 
States  get  its  oil?  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  expressed  grave  concern 
over  the  possible  shortage  of  natural  ga.s 
in  the  1970's.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  expressed  concern  over  our  de- 
clining oil  reserves.  If  the  tax  incentives 
are  changed  beyond  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee recommendations,  we  could  find 
ourselves  having  to  depend  on  imports 
for  more  than  50  percent  of  our  petro- 
leiun  needs  by  1980.  That  would  be  about 
10  million  barrels  a  day.  At  the  present 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  there  Is 
only  one  place  where  that  much  oil  is 
available.  And  that  is  the  Middle  East — 
and  I  include  in  the  Middle  East,  North 
Africa.  No  other  existing  or  potential 
area  could  possibly  meet  the  vast  energy 
needs  of  our  Nation.  More  than  86  per- 
cent of  the  free  world's  proved  petroleum 
reserves  outside  the  North  American 
Continent  are  there.  But  how  reliable  a 
source  is  the  Middle  East?  Can  the  United 
States  depend  on  it  for  its  future  petro- 
leum needs?  Before  answering  these 
questions,  let  us  take  a  close  look  at  what 
has  been  going  on  in  that  area. 

In  the  1956  crisis,  Egypt  closed  the 
Suez  Canal  attempting  to  exert  political 
pressure  by  stopping  the  flow  of  oil  to 
Europe.  In  June  1967,  at  the  start  of  the 
Six  Day  War,  the  Suez  was  closed  again 
and  it  is  still  closed.  The  Trans  Arabian 
Pipe  Line  was  also  shut  down  for  a  time. 
This  pipe  line  has  been  sabotaged  three 
times  during  1969.  For  3  months,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iraq,  and  Libya  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  oil  to  the  United 
States.  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 
Nonetheless,  by  increasing  production  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries 
with  spare  productive  capacity,  by  re- 
scheduling tankers  and  shipping  oil  from 


the  Persian  Gulf  around  Africa,  by  judi- 
ciously drawing  on  inventories,  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  managed  to  keep  both 
of  these  crises  from  attaining  any  greater 
proportions. 

I  dread  to  imagine  what  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  if  the  United 
States  had  itself  been  dependent  on  Mid- 
dle East  oil. 

Against  that  background,  let  us  con- 
sider present  petroleum  supplies  in  North 
America.  Western  Europe,  and  Japan.  As 
I  see  it,  the  situation  is  already  perilous. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  heavily 
dependent  on  Middle  East  oil.  If  another 
full-scale  war  were  to  erupt  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  all  shipments  of  Middle  East 
oil  would  stop — with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Iran.  With  our  present  spare  ca- 
pacity, we  in  the  United  States  could 
cover  our  Mid-East  imports.  Together 
with  Canada  we  could  export  800.000 
barrels  a  day  to  Western  Europe  or 
Japan.  Spare  capacity  in  Latin  America 
and  Iran  could  supply  them  with  an- 
other 1.1  million.  But  that  would  still 
leave  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  approximately  7.5  milliion  barrels 
a  day  short.  That  is  about  60  percent  of 
their  demand. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  the  Middle  East  to  supply  our  pe- 
troleum needs  and  that  it  would  be  under 
present  circumstances  pure  folly  to  do  so. 
President  Nixon  has  spoken  several 
times  about  the  need  to  defuse  the  Middle 
E^ast  area.  That  is  a  good  metaphor,  be- 
cause the  area  is  explosive.  Historically, 
the  United  States  has  always  had  the 
flexibility  of  being  independent  of  Middle 
East  oil  and  making  our  allies  likewise 
independent.  Weaken  the  domestic  in- 
dustry and  we  sacrifice  that  independ- 
ence and  the  flexibility  it  gives  our  for- 
eign policy,  now.  when  we  need  it  most. 
We  would  be  lighting  the  fuse  we  should 
be  extracting. 

Mr.  President,  a  reduction  in  percent- 
age depletion  below  23  percent  would  be 
an  imfortunate  mistake  which  would 
seriously  curb  the  incentive  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  thereby  reducing  domes- 
tic petroleum  reserves.  The  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  reduced  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  petroleimi  industry  in  sev- 
eral areas  and  a  further  reduction  of  any 
of  these  provisions  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  domestic  producers  and 
would  be  a  serious  threat  to  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  one  or  two  points 
may  have  been  overlooked  in  this  debate. 
We  are  not  talking  about  only  the  deple- 
tion allowance  in  this  bill.  In  addition 
there  is  the  5  percent  tax  on  intangibles 
over  $30,000.  In  addition  to  the  cut  we 
had  in  the  Committee  on  Finance  from 
27.5  to  23  percent,  there  is  an  additional 
tax  of  5  percent  on  intangible  cost,  so  we 
are  really  dealing  with  a  big  cut  in  terms 
of  the  amoimt  of  tax  free  expenses  on  in- 
come, which  is  far  greater  than  just  the 
amount  of  the  depletion  we  are  talking 
about.  This  should  be  taken  into  accoimt 
in  determining  whether  or  not  we  are 


going  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  am  strongly  against  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
pimitive  measure. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  figure  of  27.5  Percent 
was  first  arrived  at,  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual tax  rates  were  about  15  percent. 
Since  then  the  rate  has  increased  on 
every  type  of  taxpayer,  with  corporate 
taxes  going  as  high  as  52.8  percent  and 
individuals  as  high  as  77  percent. 

Mr  President,  this  is  an  industry  which 
heretofore  has  not  been  paying  its  pro- 
nortionate  part  of  the  operating  costs  of 
Government.  The  average  tax  rate  being 
paid  by  this  industry  is  now  8  percent 
on  their  income.  The  time  is  long  over- 
due when  we  should  correct  this  inequity 
and  let  this  industry  pay  more  nearly  its 
proportionate  share. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  as 
a  minimum  step  in  this  direction 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tune 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  tiie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

"^"Mr  FULBRIGHT  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
SYMINGTON) .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  ,were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay.  I  with- 
draw my  vote.  .  ^^  <„ 
Mr   GRIFFIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  DUnois  (Mr. 
SMITH).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay":  if  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea.    I  wltn- 
draw  my  vote. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr  HoLLiNGS),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  would  vote  "nay. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Smith)   are  necessarily 

absent.  .^  ^  ,    *     ,»», 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and 
the  Senator  from  HUnois  (Mr.  Percy) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[No.  162  Leg.] 
YEAS— 38 

Aiken  Case  5*Eiv. 

Bayh  Cooper  "*'l  ... 

Boggs  Eagleton  Hatfield 

ii^^ke  GoodeU  Hughes 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Gore  Inouye 


Bvissell 
Smith,  Maine 
Spong 
Tydlngs 
Williams,  N  J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 


Jackson  Mondale 

Javits  Muskie 

Kennedy  Nelson 

Magnuson  Pastore 

McCarthy  Pell 

McGovern  Prouty 

Mclntyre  Proxmire 

MetcaU  Riblcoff 

NAYS— 52 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C.        

Jordan.  Idaho     Stevens 
Long  Talmadge 

Mansfield  Thurmond 

Mathlas  Tower 

McClellan  "'^»''*^'^,J?8;h 

McGee  Young.  N,  Dak. 

Miller 
Montoya 


Moss 

Murphy 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stennis 


Allen 

AUott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

EUender .--  „.»„£, 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS. 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Fulbright,  against 

Griffin,  for 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

^ttr-"     mS"     S'"^- 

Goldwater  Percy 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected.      

-nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  amend- 

"^Mri  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  stated.  *  t  »^ir 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  witii.  I  wUl 
explain  the  amendment. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


on  page  350.  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 

•DRAFT  OF  TREASITRT  POREICN  TAXCRED"  REC- 
OMMENDATION Tax  reform  Act  of  1969 
"SEC  508    FOREIGN  TAX  CREorr  With  Respect 
TO  Certain  Mineral  Income 

"(a)     LIMITATION    ON    AMOUNT    OF    FOREIGN 

TAXES    ALLOWED.-Sectlon    901     (relating    to 
^xTof  foreign  countries  and  possessions  of 

the  united  States)  Is  a«»e'^<*«?— ,„„    ,^.    „ 
"(1)    by  redesignating  subsection    (e)    as 

subsection  (f).and  ^m„_  tA\  the 

•■(2)  by  inserting  after  subsectton  (d)  tne 
foilowinK  new  subsection: 

•••(V)  FOREIGN  TAXES  ON  MINERAL  INCOME.- 
"•(1)      REDrCTION     IN     AMOUNT     ALLOWED.— 

Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  the  amount 
?f  any  mcome,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits 
uxes  paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable 
year  toVy  foreign  country  or  PO^esslon^ 
me  united  States  with  aspect  to  fore  gn 
mineral  income  from  sources  with  n  such 
^untry  or  possession,  which  would  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  be  allowed  under  such  sub- 
section Shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  (If 

anv)  by  which —  .. 

'■•(A)  the  amount  of  such  taxes  (or,  if 
smaller,  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  would 
be  computed  under  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  such  income  determined  without  the  de- 
duction allowed  under  section  613) ,  exceeds 
'••(B>  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed 
under  this  chapter  with  respect  to  such  In- 

•••(2)  Foreign  mineral  income  defined.— 
For   purposes   of   paragarph    (1).   the   term 


"foreign  mineral  Income"  means  taxable  in- 
come from  mines,  wells,  and  other  natural 
deposits  within  any  foreign  country  or  poe- 
sesslon  of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
such  taxable  income  constitutes  taxable  In- 
come from  the  property  within  the  meaning 
of  section  613.  Such  term  Includea.  but  is  not 
limited  to— 

•■'(A)  dividends  received  from  a  foreign 
corporation  in  respect  of  which  taxes  are 
deemed  paid  by  the  taxpayer  under  section 
902,  to  the  extent  such  dividends  are  attrib- 
utable to  foreign  mineral  income,  and 

•"(B)  that  portion  of  the  taxpayer's  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  income  of  partnerships 
attributable  to  foreign  mineral  income."' 

•'(b)  Election  of  overaU  limitation. — Sec- 
tion 904  (b)  (relating  to  elecUon  of  overall 
limitation)  Is  amended— 

"(I)  by  striking  out  'with  the  consent  or 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year*  in  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '(A)  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year  or  (B)  for  the  taxpayers 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1969'.  and  , 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'If  a  taxpayer  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Bt- 
cept  in  a  case  to  which  paragraph  (1)  (B) 
applies,  If  the  taxpayer'.  ^™„„»„ 

'•(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1969. 

•Draft    op    Treasury    Foreign    Tax    Credtt 
Recommendation  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
"Sec.  509.  Foreign  Tax  Credft  Reduction  in 
Case  of  Foreign  Losses 
"(a)   Reduction    in    Foreign    Tax    Credit 
Limitation— Section  904  (a)    (relating  to  al- 
ternative limitations  on  foreign  tax  credit) 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"•(3)  Reduction  in  limitation. — 
•"(A)  Deduction  of  foreign  losses.  —In  de^ 
termlning  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  the 
taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year  from 
sources  within  a  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  or  the  taxable  In- 
come  for  the  taxable  year  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be. 
there  shall  be  deducted  an  amount  equal  to 
(i)  the  foreign  loss  carryovers  to  such  year 
plus  (11)  the  foreign  loss  carrybacks  to  such 

year. 

"(B)   Foreign  loss  carrybacks  and  car- 
ryovers.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 
"•(i)   A  foreign  loss  for  any  taxable  year 
(hereinafter   in   this  subparagraph   referred 
to  as  the  "loss  year")  shall  be  a  foreign  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  2  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding the  loss  year  and  a  foreign  loss  cwry- 
over  to  each  of  the  10  taxable  years  following 
the   loss  year.   A  foreign  loss  shall  not  be 
carried  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1,  1970.  A  foreign  l°««^f»^^'  '^o*  ^ 
carried  to  a  taxable  year  for  which  the  tax- 
payer does  not  take  the  benefits  of  this  sub- 
part,  but  the  number  of  taxable  years   to 
which  such  loss  must  otherwise  be  carried 
over  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
increased  by  the  number  of  taxable  years 
to  which  the  loss  must  otherwise  be  carried 
which  are  years  for  which  the  taxpayer  does 
not  take  the  benefits  of  thU  subpart. 

•••(11)  The  entire  amount  of  the  foreign 
loss  for  the  loss  year  shall  be  carried  to  the 
earliest  of  the  taxable  years  to  which  such 
loss  must  be  carried.  The  portion  of  such 
loss  which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the 
other  taxable  years  to  which  such  loss  must 
be  carried  shall  be  the  excess,  if  a»y- ^^  *^* 
amount  of  such  loss  over  the  sum  of  the  tax- 
able income  from  «>""««. '«^*^"', J**  ff^ 
foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  Unites 
Stat^  in  which  the  foreign  loss  occurred  or 
the  sum  of  the  taxable  income  from  source 
without  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may 
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b«,  for  each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to 
which  such  loss  must  be  carried.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  taxable 
Income  for  any  such  prior  taxable  year  from 
sources  within  a  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion or  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  shall  be  computed  without  regard  to 
the  foreign  lose  for  the  lose  year  or  any  tax- 
able year  thereafter  and  without  regard  to 
section  172(b)  (reUtlng  to  net  operating  loss 
carrybacks  and  carryovers)  and  section  1212 
(a)(1)  (relating  to  capital  loss  carrybacks 
and  carryovers  of  corporations). 

"  '(111)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe  the  manner  for  car- 
rying a  foreign  loss  from  sources  within  a 
foreign  country  or  pwesesslon  of  the  United 
States  for  a  taxable  year  to  another  taxable 
year  to  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
paragraph  (2)  applies,  or  for  carrying  a  for- 
eign loss  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  for  a  taxable  year  to  another  taxable 
year  to  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
paragraph  (1)  applies. 

"'(C)  Foreign  loss  defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'foreign  loss' 
means  a  loss  sustained  In  any  taxable  year 
which  Is  from  sources  within  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  from 
sources  without  the  United  States,  as  the 
case  may  be.  For  such  purposes,  a  loss  shall 
be.  the- amount  (determined  without  regard 
to  section  172(b)  and  1212  (a)  (1))  by  which 
the  gross  Income  from  sources  within  a  for- 
eign country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  from  sources  without  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  exceeded  by 
the  expenses,  losses,  and  other  deductions 
properly  apportioned  or  allocated  thereto  and 
a  ratable  part  of  any  expenses,  losses,  or  other 
deductions  which  cannot  definitely  be  allo- 
cated to  some  Item  or  class  of  gross  Income. 
If  the  taxpayer  does  not  take  the  benefits  of 
this  subpart  In  a  taxable  year,  the  amount 
of  his  loss,  if  any,  shall  be  determined  as  if 
the  limitation  provided  by  paragraph  (2) 
applied. 

*"(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
6501  (1)  (relating  to  limitations  on  assess- 
ments and  collection  In  case  of  foreign  tax 
carrybacks)  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "Tax"  In  the  heading 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Loss  or  Tax'. 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'carryback  under'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'carryback  under 
section  904  (a)(3)(B)  ( relating  to  foreign 
loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers)    or",  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'of  the  excess  taxes 
described  in  section  904(d)  which  result' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'of  the  foreign 
loss,  or  of  the  excess  tax  described  in  section 
904(d) ,  which  results". 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  losses  sustained  In  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1969." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenatT  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Williams),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  an  hour's  limitation 
on  the  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Republican  leader,  or 
whoever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  may  we  know  what  the 
amendment  is  all  about? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  foreign 
tax  credit  amendment.  It  is  very  similar 
to.  but  not  exactly  the  same  as,  the 
printed  amendment.  A  summary  of  the 
amendment  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator. It  is  one  that  was  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  aware.  .It  is  similar  to  what 
the  Treasury  Department  proposed  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  In  fact.  I  asked 
the  Department  to  draft  an  amendment 
to  conform  with  the  recommendation  It 
made  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  unanimous- 
consent  request?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  limita- 
tion of  1  hour,  one-half  hour  to  each  side. 
The  proposal  has  already  been  agreed  to 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  one-half 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  imder- 
stand,  the  time  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Between 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  time  in  opposition  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  without  the  time  being 
taken  out  of  either  side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  my  amendment.  I  expect  to 
offer  it  at  a  later  date,  but,  to  accom- 
modate the  leadership,  I  withdraw  it  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    292 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  292. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
waive  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  292)  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  360,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  508.  Percentage  Depletion  Rates  on 

Hard  Minerals 

"(a)  Change  in  Rates. — Section  6i3(b) 
(relating  to  percentage  depletion  rates)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) ,  (3) , 
(4),  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"  '(2)  17  percent — 

"  '(A)  sulfur  and  uraniiun;  and 

"'(B)  If  from  deposits  in  the  United 
States — anorthoslte,  clay,  laterlte,  and  neph- 
ellte  syenite  (to  the  extent  that  alumina  and 
aluminum  compounds  are  extracted  there- 
from) .  asbestos,  bauxite,  celestite,  chromite, 
corundum,  fluorspar,  graphite,  llmenlte,  ky- 
anite.  mica,  olivine,  quartz  crystals  (radio 
grade),  rutile.  block  steatite  talc,  and  zir- 
con, and  ores  of  the  following  metals:  anti- 
mony, beryllium,  bismuth,  cadmium,  cobalt, 
columbiiun,  lead,  lithium,  manganese,  mer- 
cury, nickel,  platinum  and  platinum  group 
metals,  tantalum,  thorium,  tin,  titanium, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  and  zinc. 

'"(3)  15  percent — if  the  mines  or  deposits 
are  located  in  the  United  States — 

"'(A)  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  ore 
mines,  and 

•"(B)  oil  shale. 

"'(4)  II  percent— 

"'(A)  metal  mines  (if  paragraph  (2)  (8) 
or  (3)  (A)  do  not  apply),  rock  asphaic,  and 
vermicullte;  and 

'"(B)  if  neither  paragraph  (2)(B),  (6). 
or  (7)  (B)  applies,  ball  clay,  bentonite,  china 
clay,  sagger  clay,  and  clay  used  or  sold  for 
use  for  purposes  dependent  on  its  refractory 
properties. 

'"(5)  7  percent — asbesrtos  (if  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  does  not  apply) ,  bruclte,  coal,  lignite, 
perllte.  sodium  chloride,  and  wollastonite. 

'"(6)  5  percent — clay  and  shale  used  or 
sold  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer 
pipe  or  brick,  and  clay,  shale,  and  slate  used 
or  sold  for  use  as  sintered  or  burned  light- 
weight aggregates. 

'"(7)  4  percent— 

'"(A)  gravel,  peat,  pumice,  sand,  scoria, 
shale  (except  shale  described  in  paragraphs 
(3)(B)  and  (6)),  and  stone  (except  stone 
described  In  paragraph  (8) ) ; 

"'(B)  clay  used,  or  sold  for  use,  in  the 
manufacture  of  drainage  and  roofing  tile, 
flower  pots,  and  kindred  products;  and 

"  '(C)  If  from  brine  wells — bromine,  calci- 
um chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride. 

'"(8)  11  percent — ail  other  minerals  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  aplite,  barlte, 
borax,  calciiun  carbonates,  dlatomaceous 
earth,  dolomite,  feldspar,  fullers  earth,  gar- 
net, gllEonite,  granite,  limestone,  magneslte. 
magnesium  carbonates,  marble,  mollusk 
shells  (including  clam  shells  and  oyster 
shells),  phosphate  rock,  potash,  quartzlte. 
slate,  soapstone.  stone  (used  or  sold  for  use 
by  the  mine  owner  or  operator  as  dimension 
stone  or  ornamental  stone) ,  thenardite,  trip- 
oil,  trona,  and  (if  paragraph  (2)  (B)  does 
not  apply)  bauxite,  flake  graphite,  fluorspar, 
lepldoUte,  mica,  spodumene.  and  talc  (in- 
cluding pyropbyllite) ,  except  that,  unless  sold 
on  bid  In  direct  competition  with  a  bona 
fide  bid  to  sell  a  mineral  listed  in  paragraph 
(4),  the  percentage  shall  be  4  percent  for 
any  such  other  mineral  (other  than  slate  to 
which  paragraph  (6)  applies)  when  used,  or 
sold  for  use,  by  the  mine  owner  or  operator 
as  rip   rap,   ballast,   road  material,  rubble. 
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concrete  aggregates,  or  for  «»^»5f  P"!^* 
For  purposes  of  thU  paragraph,  the  term  au 
other  minerals'  does  not  include—  ^^^. 
"  '(A)  soil.  sod.  dirt,  turf,  water,  or  m«f««- 
"  '(B)  minerals  from  sea  water,  the  air,  or 
slmUar  inexhaustible  sources;  or 

"'(C)   oil  and  gas  wells.'  „^„_-t 

"(b)  EFTECTivB  Date.— The  amendment 
nJie  by  this  section  shall  «JPPly  ^  -^"" 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  198». 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr"  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  same  understanding  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  »  imitation 
of  1  hour  on  this  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  the  manager  of 

"^Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

"''mJ^SnG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  think  I  want 
So  object,  but  I  would  like  to  have  at 
least  enoiigh  time  to  find  out  what  the 
basis  of  the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  »»-. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  withhold  my 

^Mr^^WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    The 
House  bill  would  have  cut  the  depletion 
allowance  on  aU  minerals  by  an  average 
of  25  percent.  This  amendment  does  not 
deal  with  oU  or  gas  but  with  all  other 
mtaeSr  -nie  House  cut  the  depletion 
aUowance  an  average  of  25  percent  onaU 
minerals  except  gold,  silver^  and  coi^J; 
That  reduction  was  rejected  by  ti^e  Sen- 
ate committee.  My  ame°dm«it  woiUd 
reinstate  the  P«>vislo^  the  Hoi^  biU 
Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand  that  there  was  a  time  limito- 
tion  request  pendmg.  and  I  had  reg^- 
ter?d  a  sugge^ion  that  I  woiild  like  to  be 
notified  when  such  a  request  was  made^ 
Mr    MANSFIELD.    I   did   not   know 
about  it.  We  had  one  5  minutes  ago.  on 
an  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
WiscOTisin  offered,  to  which  toe  Serm- 
tor's  coUeague  from  Nebraska  demun:^. 
Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  took  exception  to  the  fashion  ^  whi^ 
this  legislation  is  being  considered.  TWs 
bUl  goes  deeply  into  the  economic,  fiscal 
and  monetary  life  of  this  country,  but 
we  are  going  about  it  as  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  very  routine  degree.  I  do  not  thmk 
that  is  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  fash- 
ion in  which  a  bill  of  tills  nature  and 
this  importance  should  be  handled. 

I  know  there  is  tiiinking  on  botii  sides 
that  these  matters  are  important.  They 
are  vital;  they  are  compUcated;  they  are 
intricate,  and  yet  we  take  tiiem  up  on  toe 
basis  of  limited  debate,  so  toat  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  get  into  the  matter  oi 
determining  what  toey  are  and  what  toe 
arguments  are  pro  and  con. 

I  suggested  last  week  that  I  would  be 
constrained  to  enter  an  objection  to  any 
limitation  of  debate.  Unfortunately,  toe 
leadership  did  not  find  it  possible  to  lo- 
cate me  at  toe  time,  so  it  was  a^rted. 
I  was  on  toe  premises.  Now  we  have  a 
repetition  of  it.  I  would  siiggest  that 
eitoer  toe  request  for  toe  lunited  debate 


be  witodrawn.  or  toat.  if  it  has  been 
grantS.  toat  we  reconsider  toe  request 

^^•^e'^PMBIDING   OFFICER.    It   has 

"""m'^i^^ELD.  Mr.  President,  ti^ 
is  the  second  time  toat  we  have  been 
?aiight  tonight:  toe  first  time  was  by 
torcolleague  of  the  ^ator  from  ^ 
braska  (Mr.  Curtis).  After  we  had  toe 
jSTand  nays  ordered  and  a  timetoUta^ 
tion  agreed  to.  toen.  as  a  <=ourt«sy  to 
him  since  he  stated  he  would  like  a  littie 
Se  time,  and  a  few  otoer  Senators 
agreed,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsm  wito- 
drew  his  amendment. 

All   concerned   understood  ^  that   the 

Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 

Sd  ^U  UP  an  amendment  having  to 

do    wito   the    depletion   allowance    for 

metals  only,  and  we  are  faced  wito  this 

situation.  .     .     ,_ 

If  toere  is  anyone  in  this  body  in 

whom  I  have  toe  utmost  confidence  as 

Tar  as  matters  financial  and  economic 

are  Sncerned,  it  is  the  distinguished 

ISiato?  from  'Delaware,  the  watohdog 

of  this  body.  Certainly  no  one  ^  more 

interested  in  toe  economic  well-being  of 

SSTo^tS  and  its  financial  standing 

Smi  is  toe  senator  from  Delaware 

In  view  of  toe  fact  ttiat  tWs  situation 
has  developed,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
S  SerSp  would  like  to  have  toe 
matter  disposed  of  in  a  '^asonable  length 
of  time— and  may  I  say,  before  I  n^e 
my  request,  toat  surely  everyone  under- 
stands what  an  increase  froin  23  to  2'7^& 
nercent  in  toe  oil  and  gas  allowance  is. 
Syone  ^n^derstand  what  a  decrease 
to  20  percent  is;  and  anyone  can  under- 
hand what  an  increase  in  the  exempt  on 
from  $600  to  $1,200  is;  so  I  do  no   think 
that  toe  Senate  has  been  wasting  its 
Se.  i  thS  we  have  been  facing JiP  to 
our  responsibiUties.  staying  on  the  job 
The  attendance  at  present  is  weU  in  ex 
SS  of  90.  despite  the  fact  tiiat  at  least 
^  of  ou^  Members  are  in  the  hospital 

at  this  time.  . 

We  have  six  appropriation  bUls  to 
contend  wito.  We  will  have  to  face  them 
iomehow.  sometime  this  y^'^^l^^ 
all  year-  and  if  we  cannot  finish  toem. 
toey  will  have  to  go  into  toe  next  year. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  toe  unanimous-consent  apiee- 
ment  for  a  time  limitotion  on  toe  amend- 
Soffered  by  the  distln^gg  ^JJ". 
tor  from  Delaware— and  I  do  this  reluc 
Smt^-be  vacated.  Does  toe  Senator 
from  Delaware  agree? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  it 
be  witodrawn? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  toe  tune  lim- 
itation be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  toere 
objection  to  vacating  toe  1-hour  limi- 
tation? If  toere  is  no  objection,  toe  order 
for  toe  time  limitation  is  vacated. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  toe 
Senate  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  we  can 
still  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.        _,,„„™,   m„,  f>,o 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  toe 


senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  Uiat 

^"itr  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr'  TOWER.  It  is  my  understanding 

that  toe  controlled  time  situation  was 

''^Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 

^*Mr.  TOWER.  So  toere  is  no  controlled 

"^.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct  but 
toe  Senator  from  Delaware  has  toe  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shaU 
be  very  brief,  and  I  hope  we  can  vote 
on  tois  amendment  tonight. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident", in  toe  House  bUl  they  cut  the  de- 
pletion allowance  on  aU  mmerals  except 
gold  silver,  and  copper  an  average  ol 
iSout  25  i^rcent.  The  Senate  Pmance 
Committee,  in  acting  on  toose  rediw- 
tions,  rescinded  the  House  action  and 
restored  the  depletion  aUowance  on  aU 
of  those  minerals  to  toe  rates  in  present 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  P«sident.  I  can- 
not hear  a  word.  The  amendmentdeais 
with  an  extremely  important  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  __     „ 

ItoWILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  rescinded  toe  House  ac- 
tion and  struck  toat  section  from  the 
bSl  wito  the  result  that  they  toere^ 
restored  toe  depletion  rates  to  toose 
under  the  existing  law. 

For  example,  under  Oie  existing  law 
and  under  the  Finance  Committee  bm, 
^ur.  uranium,  and  certam  specified 
minerals  from  domestic  deposits  are 
listed  at  23  percent.  The  House  bill  woiUd 
reduce  it  to  17  percent,  and  my  amend- 
ment would  restore  Uiis  House  figure  of 
17  percent.  ,     ., 

Gold,  sUver,  copper,  iron  ore.  ana  mi 
shale  were  not  changed  from  15  Percent 
by  the  House  bill,  and  those  are  left  at 
15  percent  in  this  amendment. 

The  remaining  minerals  now  rated  at 
15  uercent  under  existing  law  are  drop- 
ped to  11  percent  under  both  the  House 
bill  and  my  amendment. 

Asbestos,  coal,  sodium  chlonde,  and  so 
forth  were  reduced  from  10  percent  to  7 
percent,  while  clay  and  shale  for  use  in 
toe  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  or  bnck. 
and  clay,  shale,  and  slate  for  use  as  sm- 
tered  or  burned  lightweight  aggregates 
were  reduced  from  7Mj  percent  to  5  per- 

%*ravel,  peat,  shale,  and  certoin  other 
minerals  which  are  now  at  5  percent 
would  be  reduced  to  4percent. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wUl  toe 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  lyield. 

Mr  LONG  If  I  understand  correctly, 
what  toe  Senator  is  seeking  to  do  i*  take 
toe  House  language  wito  regard  to  au 
other  minerals,  other  than  oil  and  gas? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  We  have  acted  on  oU  and  gas 
already.  Our  vote  on  ttiis  amendment 
merely  decides  whetoer  or  not  we  want 
to  stand  by  the  House  provisions  for  re- 
ductions on  otoer  minerals  or  retain  toe 
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existing  law.  There  is  approximately  $55 
million  new  revenue  involved  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  House  language  on  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  iron  ore  is  15  percent,  that  the 
report  of  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mends 15  percent,  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  leave  it  at  15  percent? 

Mr!  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  there  is  no  change 
with  respect  to  subparagraph  (3)  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No 
change  from  what  the  House  did. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  is  there  any 
change  from  what  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  did? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  everything  is 
changed  except  subparagraph  (3)  on 
page  2;  is  that  correct?  « 

"  Mf.'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correjcl" 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity on  the  Senate  committee  felt  that  the 
House  reduction  in  depletion  allowances 
on  minerals  other  than  oil  was  a  27.5-per- 
ctot  reduction  on  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  the  Senator  has 
mentioned,  and  it  was  felt  that  that  27.5- 
percent  reduction  on  these  other  minerals 
was  an  arbitrary  judgment,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  since  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance was  reduced  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  27.5  percent,  therefore  they 
would  reduce  all  other  minerals  by  27.5 
percent,  and  there  was  really  no  more 
logic  to  it  than  that. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  all  the  cost 
of  depletion  allowances,  if  you  want  to 
look  at  how  much  money  is  involved,  all 
the  other  minerals  put  together  involve 
20  percent,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  terms 
of  dollar  value,  as  much  as  does  the  de- 
pletion allowance  on  oil. 

In  other  words,  oil  and  gas  in  dollar 
figures  accoimt  for  about  90  percent  of 
the  total  depletion  allowance.  And  all 
the  other  minerals  put  together  accoimt 
for  about  10  percent  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. So  Uiat,  in  terms  of  dollars,  not 
a  great  deal  is  involved. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  it  is  $55 
million.  However,  that  amoimt  covers  a 
great  many  minerals.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  almost  100  minerals. 

The  committee's  feeling  was  that  the 
case  was  made  with  respect  to  oil  and 
gas  and  that  the  entire  House  case  was 
made  on  one  industry  and  there  was  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  the  same  per- 
centage RgMre  on  all  others. 

We  did  not  feel  that  the  other  minerals 
should  be  cut  on  the  basis  of  the  case 
that  had  been  made  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
only  a  10  percent  depletion  allowance  is 
involved  with  respect  to  all  other  min- 
erals. The  others  should  not  be  reduced 
on  that  basis. 

The  committee  voted  that  it  would  re- 


duce the  depletion  on  oil  and  gas,  but 
not  with  respect  to  the  other  minerals. 

Mr.  President,  if  other  Senators  wish 
to  debate  the  matter  further,  they  may 
do  so.  However,  I  personally  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected.  That 
is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  wish  to 
discuss  the  matter? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  go 
home  through  the  Yukon  territory  and 
the  British  territory,  I  see  the  mines  in 
Canada  thriving. 

When  we  look  into  the  matter  and 
consider  why  their  mines  are  thriving 
and  all  of  the  Alaskan  mines  are  closing 
down,  we  find  that  Caiuidian  mines  have 
been  offered  new  incentives  with  refer- 
ence to  hard  rock  minerals  at  the  very 
time  when  our  mining  industry  is  sick, 
and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  to 
describe  it. 

There  is  an  intention  here  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  incentives  given  through 
tax  deduction  to  our  mine  operations. 
With  all  due  re^)ect  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  this  is  proposed. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  were  able 
to  add  up  the  amount  of  income  taxes 
that  the  unemployed  miners  would  pay 
if  they  were  employed  and  we  had  a 
viable  policy  for  our  mining  industry, 
what  these  miners  would  then  pay  in 
taxes.  At  the  present  time  we  have  our 
heads  in  the  sand  and  are  shutting  off 
economic  development.  Unless  we  wake 
up  and  realize  that  demand  is  increas- 
ing, productive  capacity  is  declining,  and 
we  are  getting  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  oils,  minerals, 
and  raw  materials,  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  one  of  these  days  in  which 
we  will  have  to  fight  for  these  vital  re- 
sources because  we  will  not  have  our  own. 

I  carmot  understand  this.  I  think  that 
instead  of  reducing  the  allowance,  we 
should  try  to  increase  it.  I  could  under- 
stand it  if  we  were  to  say  that  we  need 
to  give  greater  incentives  to  the  mining 
industry  for  development,  because  15 
percent  of  nothing  is  nothing,  and  the 
11 -percent  depletion  allowance  for  all 
other  minerals  is  not  understandable. 

The  way  by  which  to  get  more  min- 
eral production  is  to  give  incentives  for 
production  somehow  and  then  to  restore 
their  potential.  This  would  eliminate  the 
paradox  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
richest  nations  in  the  world  in  terms  of 
mineral  reserves,  watching  its  ifilneral 
stockpiles  dwindle  dangerously  low. 

I  hope  that  we  can  at  least  hold  to  the 
present  depletion  allowance  provisions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, every  time  we  talk  about  changing 
the  depletion  allowance  rates  on  any 
mineral  we  hear  arugments  that  we  are 
trying  to  wreck  the  whole  economy. 

How  is  a  5-percent  depletion  on  sand 
and  gravel  justified  when  it  is  a  natiu-al 
resource  and  it  is  not  being  depleted? 

We  have  more  coal  than  we  can  ever 
use,  yet  the  present  law  allows  a  10- 
percent  depletion  allowance  on  coal. 

There  is  no  argimient  but  that  this  is 
a  special  tax  provision  which  cannot  be 
justified. 

The  one  question  that  needs  to  be  an- 


swered is.  Do  we  want  some  tax  reform? 
That  is  what  we  have  all  been  talking 
about.  If  the  Senate  does  want  it  then 
vote  against  these  amendments.  Let  us 
recognize  that  tax  reform  means  that  we 
must  eliminate  some  of  the  inequities  in 
our  tax  laws  and  raise  the  taxes  on  some 
industries  that  have  not  been  paying 
their  proportionate  part  of  the  taxes. 

Everything  that  we  do  here  will  af- 
fect some  State,  but  we  are  dealing  with 
the  United  States  of  America. 

If  we  are  going  to  eliminate  everything 
that  affects  a  constituent  of  our  own 
States  then  we  may  as  well  fold  our 
hands,  strike  out  all  the  tax  reform  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  just  write  a 
flowery  speech  describing  this  as  tax  re- 
form in  name  only,  putting  in  a  few  tears 
and  passing  it  on  to  the  American  peopls. 

If  we  want  tax  reform  let  us  vote  for 
it.  If  not  let  us  stop  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  my  great 
friend  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  He  is 
a  great  friend  and  hopefully  will  remain 
so. 

I  cannot  understand  his  argiunent.  We 
have  been  told  by  every  authority  that 
we  will  have  a  population  as  high  as  300 
million  by  the  year  2000.  Inflation  is  on 
the  rise,  and  we  have  to  do  something 
about  it. 

One  reason  that  inflation  is  on  the  in- 
crease is  that  natural  resources  are  in 
hard  supply  and  we  cannot  get  them  at 
reasonable  prices. 

If  we  carmot  develop  them,  mine  them, 
and  put  them  into  the  construction  of 
ordinary  houses  and  buildings,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  hold  down  the  rising  prices. 

I  look  at  the  matter  and  think  of  what 
we  need  for  the  development  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  this  coimtry.  We  are 
cutting  down  on  the  incentives  at  the 
very  time  when  industry  Is  not  making 
any  money  and  is  not  getting  any  de- 
pletion allowance  because  they  have  very 
little  net  earned  income  on  which  they 
can  exercise  their  depletion  allowances. 

If  we  are  trying  to  do  something  to 
help  out  in  the  home  construction  in- 
dustry and  in  the  industrial  construction 
with  the  idea  of  constructing  new  hous- 
ing cheaply  and  well,  we  ought  to  give 
an  incentive  to  people  to  produce  that 
housing  and  get  the  economy  on  a  stable 
basis  once  again. 

I  cannot  understand  why,  if  we  want 
extra  revenue  for  the  Government,  we 
increase  the  tax  burden  so  that  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  more  for  everything  in 
sight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  fact  that  under  the 
present  law  with  its  high  depletion  rates, 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  to  the  high- 
est level  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  inflation  is  out  of  hand.  We  are  told 
that  we  should  continue  with  this  if  we 
are  to  control  both  the  cost  of  living  and 
Inflation. 

I  ask  if  the  Senator  did  not  contradict 
himself  slightly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  contradict 
myself.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  we 
are  trying  to  control  it  now  and  that  this 
would  not  control  it  but  would  make  it 
worse. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, of  course,  I  disagree  with  my  good 
friend,  the  Seiuitor  from  Colorado. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  time  when  we 
should  mak&  some  correction. 

As  I  said  before,  why  do  we  need  a  10- 
percent  depletion  allowance  on  coal?  We 
have  more  coal  than  we  need  or  can  use. 
The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  so- 
dium chloride,  slate,  clay,  gravel,  and 
sand.  These  depletion  allowances  are  tax 
credits.  The  question  is  whether  we  want 
to  continue  them  at  the  high  rates? 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  items  in  extremely  short  supply  is 
sulfur.  Once  again  we  propose  to  cut  this 
in  the  pending  amendment  by  some  6 
percent. 

I  cannot  imderstand  why  we  would  do 
it  when  the  mineral  is  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  rejects  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Our  distingmshed  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Conunittee  correctly  stated  the 
view  of  the  committee. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  sus- 
tained their  depletion  allowance  by  arbi- 
trarily reducing  the  depletion  allowance 
for  every  other  mineral  in  America  in  the 
same  proportion. 

A  great  many  of  these  minerals  are  in 
short  supply.  Some  of  the  companies 
have  difficulty  in  staying  in  business. 

There  was  no  sentiment  in  the  Finance 
Committee  in  support  of  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  The  views  of  the 
committee  were  overwhelmingly  adopted. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  if  we  were,  at  one  fell  swoop  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  overrule  the  Fi- 
nance Conmiittee,  which  gave  the  mat- 
ter mature  consideration  for  some  8 
weeks  or  more. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
Most  of  these  provisions  have  been  in  our 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  think  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
overrule  them  just  because  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  did  so  in  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  appearance  of  conflict  of 
interest  or  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of 
interest,  due  to  my  personal  and  my  fam- 
ily's stockholdings,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously reported  in  the  Record,  and 
which  directly  relate  to  several  of  the 
minerals  affected  by  the  paidlng  amend- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  vote  "present"  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  direct  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to 
the  Chair  upon  the  pending  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Earlier  this  afternoon,  I 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 508  which  would  raise  the  percentage 
upon  molybdenum  from  15  to  23  per- 
cent. As  it  is  now  in  the  bill,  it  is  15 
percent.  I  suggested  this  amendment  in 
the  Finance  Committee  at  the  time  the 
Finance  Committee  was  meeting.  This 
would  reinsert  molybdenum  in  section 


508(a)  after  mercury,  placing  it  at  the 
same  place  in  the  bUl  as  the  other  ferro 

alloys.  ^  ,      _, 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  Chair:  If 
the  pending  amendment  is  adopted  or 
rejected,  wUl  this  prevent  the  suggestion 
of  the  amendment  I  flled  this  afternoon 
with  respect  to  molybdenum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  this  would  have  to 
be  studied.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  then  any  amendment  touching  only 
speciflc  language  inserted  by  that  amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  order.  But  if  the 
amendment  is  rejected,  then,  of  course, 
any  amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
preclude  the  Senator  from  Colorado  from 
the  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment. 
If  it  is  all  right,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  adoption  of  my  amendment  not 
preclude  him  from  offering  his  amend- 
ment at  a  later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chairs  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  very  much,  because  this 
Is  a  very  great  inequity  which  has  been 
occurring  for  some  time — at  least,  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  us.  Based  upon  the 
outcome  of  this  vote,  either  way,  I  can 
offer  my  amendment  at  a  subsequent 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  would  support  the  Senator's 
amendment,  but  I  think  he  has  a  right 
to  offer  it  and  to  get  a  vote  on  it,  and 
this  would  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
be  rejected. 

Demand  for  hard  rock  minerals  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  increase  to 
four  times  the  present  level  by  the  year 
2000.  Worldwide  demand  will  increase 
even  more.  Since  mineral  production  in 
the  United  States  is  not  expected  to  in- 
crease nearly  as  much,  we  must  also  in- 
creasingly rely  on  foreign  sources  for 
minerals. 

The  mining  industry  will  require  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  capital  investment 
to  meet  the  future  demand.  Mining  now 
requires  more  capital  per  employee  than 
any  other  industry  and  its  ability  to  at- 
tract capital  will  depend  upon  the  after- 
tax rate  of  return.  If  the  industry  is  to 
generate  the  capital  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demands  of  the  future,  then  the 
present  depletion  rates  should  not  be  cut. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  E>elaware.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  <  when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 


son), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNOS) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. ■>/ 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGGS)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  25, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

(No.  163  Leg.] 
YEAS— 26 


Bayh 

Brooke 

Case 

Cooper 

Cranston 

GoodeU 

Gore 

Griffin 

Hart 

Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Proxmlre 
RlblcoH 
Smith.  Maine 
Tydlngs 
Williams.  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 


Hughes 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Mag;nuson 

Mondale 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

NAYS— 64 

Fong 
Fulbrlght 
Gravel 
Gumey 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Holland 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan.  Idaho     Spong 
•Long  Stennls 

Mansfield  Stevens 

Mathlas  Talmadge 

McCarthy  Thurmond 

McCleUan  Tower 

McGee  Yarborough 

Mclntyre  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Metcalf 
Miller 


Montoya 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Sparkman 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Schwelker 
NOT  VOTING — 10 
Anderson  HolUngs  Smith.  HI. 

Baker  Javits  Symington 

Bog^s  McGovem 

Goldwater  Mundt 

So  the  amendment  (No.  292)  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  rejected. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  DOM- 
INICK FOR  20  MINUTES  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
immediately  foUowing  the  prayer  and 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
on   tomorrow,   the   able   Senator   from 
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Colorado  (Mr.  Domini ck)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  prayer  and  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  extend  beyond  1 

hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bm.(H.R.  13270).  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

AMKNDMKNT   NO.    304 

Mr.  GKDRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Craksxon  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlicm,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gore  is 
as  follows: 

In   tlie    committee    amendment    at   page 
454,  beginning  with   line  5,  strike  out  all 
through  page  497,  and  In  lieu  thereof  In- 
sert the  following : 
"Sec.  801.  Personal  Exemptions. 

"(a)  Increase  to  $700  roE  1970.— Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1969,  and  before  January  1, 
1971— 

"(1)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
personal  exemptions)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '$600'  wherever  appearing  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$700';  and 

"(2)  section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  case  of  certain 
returns  of  hvisband  and  wife)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$600'  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$700', 
and  by  striking  out  '$1,200'  wherever  ap- 
pearing therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of'$1,400'. 

"(b)  Increase  to  $800  for  1971. — Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1970,  and  before  January  1, 
1972— 

"(1)  section  161  (relating  to  allowance 
of  personal  exemptions)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '$700'  wherever  appearing  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$800';   and 

"(2)  section  6C13(b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  In  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$700'  wherever 
appearing  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$800',  and  by  striking  out  '$1,400' 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  '$1,600'. 

"(c)  Increase  to  $9(X)  for  1972. — Elective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1971.  and  before  January  1. 
1973— 


"<1)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
personal  exemptions)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '$800'  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$900';  and 

"(2)  section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  In  case  of  certain 
return*  of  husband  and  wife)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$800'  wherever  appearing  therein 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$900',  and  by 
striking  out  '$1,600'  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$1,000', 

"(d)  Increase  to  $1,000  for  1973  and  Sub- 
sequent Years. — Effective  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1972— 

"(1)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
personal  exemptions)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$900'  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  '$1,000';  and 

"(2)  section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
aswsment  and  collection  In  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$900'  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$1,000' 
and  by  strllclng  out  '$1,800'  wherever  appear- 
ing therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'$2,000'. 
"Sec.  802.  Standard  Deduction. 

"(a)  Minimum  Standard  Deduction  for 
Taxable  Years  Beginning  in  1970,  1971,  and 
1972. — Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1973.  section  141(c)  (relating 
to  the  minimum  standard  deduction)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(c)  Minimum  Standard  Deduction. — 
The  minimum  standard  deduction  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  $1,000  ($500,  In  the  case  of 
a  separate  return  by  a  married  Individual), 
reduced.  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning In  1970,  1971,  or  1972,  by  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amoimt  by 
which — 

"'(1)  the  adjusted  gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year,  exceeds 

"  '(2)  the  sum  of — 

"'(A)  $1,000  ($600,  In  the  case  of  a  sepa- 
rate return  by  a  married  Individual) ,  plus 

"  '(B)  the  amount  of  each  persontU  exemp- 
tion provided  by  section  151  for  the  taxable 
year,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  such  ex- 
emptions for  the  taxable  year'. 

"(b)  Standard  Deduction  for  Taxable 
Years  Beginning  After  1972. — Effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  section  141  (relating  to  the 
standard  deduction)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 
"  'Sec  141.  Standard  Deduction. 

"  "The  standard  deduction  referred  to  in 
thU  title  is  $1,000  ($500,  In  the  case  of  a 
separate  return  by  a  married  Individual)'. 

"(c)  Determination  of  Marital  Status. — 
Section  143  (relating  to  determination  of 
marital  status)    is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'For  purposes  of  this 
part — '-and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(a) 
General  Bulb. — For  purposes  of  this 
part — ';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  Certain  Married  Indiwouals  LiviNa 
APART.-f-Por  purposes  of  this  part.  If — 

"  '(l)i  an  Individual  who  Is  married  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a) )  and  who  flies 
a  separate  return  maintains  as  his  home  a 
hoiisehpld  which  constitutes  for  more  than 
one-ha^  of  the  taxable  year  the  principal 
place  of  abode  of  a  dependent  (A)  who 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  is  a  son, 
stepson,  daughter,  or  stepdaughter  of  the 
individual,  and  (B)  with  respect  to  whom 
such  individual  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  under  section  151, 

"'(2)  such  individual  furnishes  over  half 
of  the  oost  of  maintaining  such  household 
during  the  taxable  year,  and 

"  '(3)  during  the  entire  taxable  year  such 
individual's  spouse  is  noi  a  member  of  such 
household. 


such  individual  shall  not  be  considered  as 
married'. 

"(d)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

"(1)  Section  4(a)  (relating  to  number  of 
exemptions)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Number  of  Exemptions. — For  pur- 
poses of  the  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  pursuant  to  section  3, 
the  term  "number  of  exemptions"  means  the 
number  of  exemptions  allowed  under  section 
151  as  deductions  In  computing  taxable  in- 
oome'. 

"(2)  Section  4(c)  (relating  to  married  in- 
dividuals filing  separate  returns)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follow : 

"'(c)  Husband  or  Wife  Piling  Separate 
Return. — 

"  '(1)  A  husband  or  wife  may  not  elect  to 
pay  the  optional  tax  Imposed  by  section  3  If 
the  tax  of  the  other  spouse  Is  determined 
under  section  1  on  the  basis  of  taxable  in- 
come computed  without  regard  to  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

"  '(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
filing  a  separate  return  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  before  January  1,  1973,  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3  shall  be  the  lesser  of 
the  tax  shown  In — 

'"(A)  the  table  prescribed  under  section 
3  applicable  In  the  case  of  married  persons 
filing  separate  returns  which  applies  the 
10-percent  standard  deduction,  or 

"'(B)  the  table  prescribed  tmder  section 
3  appUcable  in  the  case  of  married  persons 
filing  separate  returns  which  applies  the 
Pitntmiim  standard  deduction. 

"■(3)  The  table  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
husband  or  wife  filing  a  separate  return  if 
the  tax  of  the  other  spouse  is  determined 
with  regard  to  the  10-percent  standard  de- 
duction: except  that  an  individual  described 
In  section  141(d)  (2)  may  elect  (imder  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate)  to  pay  the  tax  shown  In  the  table 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  (B)  in  lieu  of 
the  tax  shown  In  the  table  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  (A) .  For  pxirposes  of  this  title, 
an  election  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  treated  as  an  election  made  imder 
section  141(d)(2). 

"  '(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  de- 
termination of  marital  status  shall  be  made 
under  section  143'." 

"(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(f)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(4)  For  computation  of  tax  by  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  see  section  6014". 

"(4)  Section  1304(c)(5)  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rules  for  Income  averaging)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  143'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'section  143(a)'." 

"(e)  EFFECTIVE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  shaU  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1969. 

"Sec.  803.  Tax  Rates  for  Single  Individuals 
and  Heads  of  Household;  Op- 
tional Tax. 

"(a)  Heads  of  Household. — Section  1(b) 
(1)  (relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  heads  of 
household)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '  ( 1 )  Rates  of  tax. — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  head  of  a  hovisehold  a  tax 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing table:  i 

"  'If   the   taxable   in- 
come is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $1,000.—     14%  of  the  taxable 
income. 

Over    $1,000    but     $140,    plus    16%    of 
not  over  $2,000.         excess  over  $1,000. 

Over    $2,000     but     $300,    plus    18%    of 
not  over  $4,000.         excess  over  $2,000. 

Over    $4,000     but     $660,    plus    19%    of 
not  over  $6,000.         excess  over  $4,000. 
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^v^    $6,000    but     •1.040J.1^  22%^' 
not  over  $8,000.         excess  over  $6  000 
OY«     »8.000     but     $1,480.  plus  23%^ 
^t  oVer  $10,000.         exce«i  r^'atKf 
over    $10,000    but     $1,940,  plus  26%   of 
not  over  $12,000.        excess   over   $10,- 
000. 
over   $12,000    but     $2,440,  plus  27%   of 
aot  over  $14,000.         excess    over   $12,- 
000. 

over    $14,000   but     $2,980,  plus  28%   of      .. 
not  over  $16,000.        excess   over   $14,- 
000. 
over  $16,000   but     $3,640.  plus  31%  of 
not  over  $18,000.        excess   over   $16.- 
000. 
over   $18,000    but     $4,160,  plus  32%   of 
not  over  $20,000.        excess   over   $18.- 
000. 
Over   $20,000  but     $4,800,  plus  36%  of 
not  over  $22,000.        excess   over   $20,- 
000. 
Over   $22,000    but     $5,600,  plus  36%   of 
not  over  $24,000.         excess   over    $22.- 
000. 
over   $24,000    but     $6,220,  plus  38%  of 
not  over  $26,000.        excess   over   $24,- 
000. 
Over   $26,000    but     $6,980,  plus  41%  of 
not  over  $28,000.        excess   over    $26,- 
000. 
Over    $28,000   but     $7,800,  plus  42%  of 
not  over  $82,000.        excess   over   $28,- 
000. 
Over  $32,000  but     $9,480,  plus  46%  of 
not  over  $36,000.         excess    over    $32,- 
000. 
Over   $36,000   but     $11,800,  plus  48%  of 
not  over  $88,000.        excess   over   $36.- 
000. 
Over  $88,000  but     $12,240.  plus  61%  of 
not  over  $40,000.         excess   over   $38.- 
000. 
Over    $40,000   but     $13,260,  plus  52%  of 
not  over  $44,000.        excess    over    $40.- 
000. 
Over  $44,000  but  not     $15,340.     plus     56% 
over  $60,000.  of      excess      over 

$44,000. 
Over  $50,000  but  not     $18,640,     plus     56% 
over  $52,000.  of      excess      over 

$50,000. 
Over  $52,000  but  not     $19,760,     plus     68% 
over  $64,000.  of      excess      over 

$52,000. 
Over  $64,000  but  not     $26,720.     plus     59% 
over  $70,000.  of      excess      over 

$64,000. 
Over  $70,000  but  not     $30,260,     plus     61% 
over  $76,000.  of      excess      over 

$70,000. 
Over  $76,000  but  not     $33,920,     plus     62% 
over  $80,000.  of      excess      over 

$76,000. 
Over  $80,000  but  not     $36,400,     plus     63% 
over  $88,000.  of      excess      over 

$80,000. 
Over  $88,000  but  not     $41,440,     plus     64% 
over  $100,000.  of      excess      over 

$88,000. 
Over     $100,000    but     $49,120,     plus    66% 
not  over  $120,000.        of      excess      over 
$100,000. 
Over     $120,000    but     $62,320.     plus     67% 
not  over  $140,000.        of      excess      over 
$120,000. 
Over      $140,000  but     $75,720.     plus     68% 
not  over  $160,000.        of      excess      over 
$140,000. 
Over    $160,000     but     $89,320.     plus    69% 
not  over  $180,000.         ol      excess      over 
$160,000. 

Over   $180.000 $103,120.    plus    70% 

of      excess      over 
$180,000'. 
"(b)  Single  iNOivrouALS. — 


"(1)  In  general.— Section  1  (relating  to 
tax  on  IndlviduaU)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  and  (d)  as  (d)  and 
(e)  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subwjcUon: 

"'(c)  Unmarried  Individuals.— There  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  la«>me  of 
every  individual  (other  than  a  surviving 
spoiise  or  a  head  of  a  household)  who  is  not 
a  married  individual  (as  defined  in  section 
143)  a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  f oUowlng  table : 


If   the   taxable   in- 
come is:  The  tax  is: 
Not  over  $600. —     14%  of  the  taxable 

income. 
Over  $500  but  not     $70.  plus  16%  of  ex- 
over  $1,000.  cess  over  $600. 
Over    $1,000     but     $146.    plus    16%    ^ 
not  over  $1,500.        excess  over  $1,000. 
Over     $1,500     but     $225,    plus    17%    of 
not  over  $2,000.        excess  over  $1,600. 
OVM     $2,000    but     $310,    plus    19%    of 
not  over  $4,000.         excess  over  $2,000. 
Over    $4,000     but     $690,    plus    21%    of 
not  over  $6,000.         excess  over  $4,000. 
Over    $6,000    but     $1,110.  plus  24%   of 
not  over  $8,000.        excess  over  $6,000. 
Over    $8,000     but     $1,590.  plus  25%   of 
not  over  $10,000.         excess  over  $8,000. 
Over    $10,000    but     $2,090.  plus  27%   of 
not  over  $12,000.         excess    over    $10.- 
000. 
Over    $12,000   but     $2,630,  plus  29%   of 
not  over  $14,000.        excess   over   $12,- 
000. 
Over    $14,000   but     $3,210.  plus  31%   of 
not  over  $16,000.        excess   over   $14,- 
000. 
Over    $16,000   but     $3,830,  plus  34%   of 
not  over  $18,000.        excess   over    $16,- 
000. 
Over    $18,000   but     $4,510.  plus  36%   of 
not  over  $20,000.        excess   over   $18,- 
000. 
Over    $20,000   but     $5,230.  plus  38%   of 
not  over  $22,000.         excess    over   $20,- 
000. 
Over    $22,000   but     $5,990,  plus  40%   of 
not  over  $26,000.         excess    over   $22,- 
000. 
Over    $26,000    but     $7,590,  plus  45%   of 
not  over  $32,000.         excess    over    $26,- 
000. 
Over   $32,000   but     $10,290.  plus  50%  of 

not  over  $38,000.         $32,000. 
Over    $38,000    but     $13,290,  plus  55%  of 
not  over  $44,000.         excess    over    $38.- 
000. 
Over   $44,000   but     $16,590.  plus  60%  of 
not  over  $50,000.        excess    over   $44,- 
000. 
Over   $60,000   but     $20,190,  plus  62%  of 
not  over  $60,000.         excess   over   $60.- 
000. 
Over   $60,000    but     $26,390,  plus  64%  of 
not    over    $70.-         excess    over    $60.- 
000.  000. 

Over  $70,000  but  $32,790,  plus  66%  of 
not  over  $80,-  excess  over  $70.- 
000.  000. 

Over  $80,000  but  $39,390,  plus  68%  of 
not  over  $90.-  excess  over  $80.- 
000.  000. 

Over  $90,000  but  $46,190.  plus  69%  of 
not  over  $100.-  excess  over  $90,- 
000.  000. 

Over   $100,000-..-     $63,090,  plus  70  %of 
excebs  over  $100,- 
000. 
"(2)     Confobmino    amendment. — Section 
1(a)  (relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  individuals) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such 
section  as  precedes  the  table  If  P»W^ 
(2)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ^      w 

"'(a)    General   Rules.— There   is   hereby 
Imposed   on   the   taxable    Income   of   every 


individual  (other  than  a  head  of  a  house- 
hold to  whom  subsection  (b)  appUes  and  an 
unmarried  individual  to  whom  subsection 
(c)  appUes)  a  tax  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table:'. 

"(c)    Optional   Tax  Tables  for  Individ- 
uals.—Section  3  (reUtlng  to  optional  Mix  If 
adjusted  gross  Income  U  less  than  $5,000)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'SEC.  3.  Optional  Tax  Tables  for  Individ- 
uals. 
"  -In  Ueu  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1, 
there  Is  hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,   1969,  on  the 
taxable  income  of  every  individual  whose  ad- 
justed gross  income  for  such  year  Is  less  than 
$7,500    (or  such  higher  amount,   less   than 
$10  000,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  by  regulations)  and  who 
has  elected  for  such  year  to  pay  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section,  a  tax  determined  un- 
der tables,  applicable  to  such  taxable  year, 
which  Shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate.  In  the  tables  so  prescribed  the 
amounte  of  tax  shaU  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  taxable  income  computed  by 
taking  the  standard  deduction  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  section  1'. 
"(d)  Conforming  Amendments. — 
"(1)  Section  6014(a)   (relating  to  election 
by  taxpayer)  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '$6,000'  in  the  first 
sentence,  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•$7300'.  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sen- 
tences. 

(2)  Section  1304(b)  (1)  (relating  to  special 
rules)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'if  ad- 
Justed  groea  income  is  less  than  $5,000". 

"(e)  Section  21(d)  (relating  to  changes 
in  rates  during  a  taxable  year)   is  amended 

to  read  as  follows :  

•"(d)  Changes  Made  bt  Tax  Reform  Act 
OF  1969  m  Case  of  Individuals.— In  apply- 
ing subsection  (a)  to  a  taxable  year  of  an 
individual  which  is  not  a  calendar  year,  each 
change  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
in  part  I  or  in  the  application  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  B  for  purposes  of  the  determina- 
tion of  taxable  Income  shaU  be  treated  as  a 
change  In  the  rate  of  tax.'  ^ 

"(f)  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1970.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion shaU  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1969. 


"Sec  804.  Collection    of    Income    Tax    at 
Source  on  Wages. 
"(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding. — Sec- 
tion  3402(a)     (relating    to    requirement    of 
withholding)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"•(a)     REQUIREMENT    OF    WnHHOLDING.— In 

the  case  of  wages  paid  after  December  31, 
1969,  or  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  tte 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
(whichever  is  later) .  every  employer  mak- 
ing payment  of  wages  shaU  deduct  and  with- 
hold upon  such  wages  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  m  this  section)  a  tax  determined 
in  accordance  with  tables  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate.  Such  tables  shaU 
correspond  In  form  to  the  tables  In  eff^t 
imder  this  subsection  on  December  31.  iwa. 
For  purposes  of  applying  such  tables,  the 
term  "amount  of  wages"  means  the  amount 
by  which  the  wages  exceed  the  number  of 
^thholding  exemptions  claimed.  multlpUed 
by  the  amount  of  one  such  exemption  as 
shown  in  subsection  (b)(1)'.        .-,„„„„_ 

"(b)    PERCENTAGE     MTTHOD     OF    WrTHHOLO- 

"(1)  Wages  pato  in  isto. — Effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  during  1970.  the  table 
contained  in  section  3402(b)(1)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 
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"•Percentage  Method  withholding  Table  "(A)  by  striking  out  ■$800'  each  place  It  instead  of  taking  a  great  deal  of  time 

...w^n        .^               Amount  Of  one  with-     appears  ihereln  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ^ow    and    burdening    the   Record    with 

w2.T-i"-  !^ .^.!!.'".':*.  "TrsS^        •%•)  W  stnicmg  out  ••1.800-  each  place  It  ^'^^'^'on.  I  invite  attention  to  that  Rec- 

Biweekly    27  00  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof '$1,900';  °'"'- 

Semimonthly   29.00  and  Mr.   President,   I   do   desire   to   have 

Monthly  58.00  "(C)  by  striking  out '$2.600' each  place  It  printed  in   the  Record   a   table   which 

Quarterly 175. 00  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$2,800'.  makes  a  comparison  between  the  tax  re- 

Semlannual 350.00  "(3)      Taxable     yeahs     beoinnino     after  duction  provided  by  the  pending  bill  and 

Annual    700.  00  **''* — Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  tv,-  tjnr  rpriiiftmn  f^  vnriniio  innnma  i/.„«i 

Dally  or  miscellaneous  (per  day  of  beginning  after  December  31.  1972.  section  taxD^Jers  DmvwJ?  hv  X  ^^I^^^I^l 

such   period)                                     i  80  •     8012(a)  (1)  is  amended—  taxpayers  provided  by  the  amendment 

••(2)  Wages  pato ' in' VsVi'— Effective  with        "(A)   by  striking  out  •»900'  each  place  It  which  I  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  tax 

respect  to  wages  paid  during  1971.  the  table     appears  therein  and  In^erUng  In  lieu  there-  f**®  Changes.  The  table  shows,  Mr.  Pres- 

contained  in  section  3402(b)(1)  Is  amended    °^  '81.000';  ident,  that,  for  a  typical  taxpayer  With 

to  read  as  follows:  "<»)  by  striking  out  'li.goo'  each  place  It  three  dependents  and  with  an  adjusted 

"  'Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table  fSd**"  *""  '^^""ng  1«  "^u  thereof  •$2,000';  gross  income  of  $10,000,  the  pending  bill 

Amount  Of  one  with-  "(C)  by  striking  out '$2.800' each  place  It  Twl^ir,i?Jot  *^^  reduction  of   $56. 

" 'Payroll  period                  holding  exemption :  appears     and     Inserting     In     lieu     thereof  ^"at  IS  all.  My  amendment  would  provide 

Weekly  $15.00  '$3,000'."  *  t^x  reduction  for  this  same  taxpayer 

Biweekly    30.00  of  $304. 

Semimonthly   33.50  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Let  us  take  another  taxpayer    For  a 

Monuiiy 67.00  temporary  absence  of  the  leadership,  I  typical  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted  gross 

il^n^.T """-  !S^"^  should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the  income  of  $5,000  and  three  dependents, 

aemiannuai 400.00  distinguished  Senator  from   Tennessee  the  pending  bill  would  provide  a  tax  re- 

Daily  or'miscerianeo"ii""('Mr'day"of  *¥/•  ^^"^^  °'^  '^^  chairman  of  the  com-  duction  of  $30.  Mr.  President,  what  can 

such   period) 2.10.'  ""^tee  as  to  whether  any  more  votes  are  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two  children  do 

.. ,»     ^  contemplated  today.  with  $30'  Mv  amendment  would  nrovirfp 

™^'.  n^  ":^^.;',;i-,i?rr  s  ^rh^""-  ^'  °"^""  '^  ""•'"■ "°"'  j,'-  ---/onrSTrrx?a^r„? 

contaln^a-ln  section  3402(b)  (1)  Is  amended  „^    „  ,  ^^^  ,^  ^230.  Frankly,  a  family  of  four,  with  the 

to  read  ^Jollows:  Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  as  succinct  as  I  cost  of  living  going  up  every  month,  can- 

"  -Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table  ^°^^^  ^°^^  ^°^-  ^  ^^^"^  *^®  Senator  very  not  do  much  with  $230,  but  at  least  $230 

Amount  of  one  with  "^"'^^-  is  $200  better  than  $30. 

"  Payroll  period           holding  exemption'  ^^-  GORE.  Mr.  President,  let  it  be  said  Let  us  take  another  example,  a  typical 

Weekly $17.00  ^^^^  ^ome  Members  have  requested  that  taxpayer  with  a  wife  and  two  children 

Biweekly 34^00  a  vote  on  my  amendment  not  come  be-  earning  $7,500  per  year.  The  bill  would 

Semimonthly 37.50  fore  4  p.m.  tomorrow.  give  him  a  tax  reduction  of  $36.   My 

Monthly  75. 00  I  think  that  Senators  may  well  expect  amendment  would  give  him  a  tax  reduc- 

semll^nual 11 IHZ  *•  y°t«  «o°^«  time  near  4  o'clock  or  5  tionof$262. 

Annual   900  00  o  clock  tomorrow  afternoon  on  the  pend-  Let  us  go  to  another.  For  a  typical  tax- 
Dally  or  niiscerianeou«"("per"day  of  "^^  amendment.  payer  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of 

such  period) 2.40.'  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  $12,500,  again  with  three  dependents,  the 

"(4)  Wages  pad)  after  1972.— Effective  with  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  further,  so  pending  bill  would  provide  a  tax  reduc- 

respect  to  wages  paid  after  December  31,  '^at  I  could  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tion  of  $76.  My  amendment  would  pro- 

1972,  the  table  contained  In  section  3402(b)  the  amendment?  vide  a  tax  reduction  of  $304. 

(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose.  For   a   typical  taxpayer,    again   with 

"  'Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  three  dependents  and  an  adjusted  gross 

Amount  of  one  with-  tile  yeas  and  nays.  income  of  $20,000,  the  pending  bill  would 

" 'Payroll  period            holding  exemption :  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  provide   a   tax   reduction   of   $152.   My 

^.^^'^^L  — $19.00  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend-  amendment  would  provide  a  tax  reduc- 

SeSonthiy""' 22"  m  ^"^  amendment,  on  which  it  is  hoped  tion  of  $400. 

Monthly  .                                         84  00  ^^^  Senate  may  be  able  to  reach  a  con-  Mr.  President,  it  is  when  you  get  into 

Quarterly llll^"ll"lll"     25o!  00  elusion  tomorrow,  will  provide  for  the  the  high  brackets  that  the  big  differences 

Semiannual .." 500.00  Senate  a  clear-cut  choice  in  providing  between  the  bill  and  my  amendment  ap- 

Annuai   1.000.00  tax  relief .  Pear.  A  typical  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted 

Dally  or  miscellaneous  (per  day  "The   pending  bill  provides  tax  relief  gross  income  of  $100,000  and  three  de- 

of  such  period) 2.70'."  for  individual  income-tax  payers  by  way  pendents  would  receive  a  tax  reduction 

Page  549.  line  17.  strike  out  "$600"  and  °^    changing    the    Federal    income    tax  under  the  bill  of  $2,256.  By  my  amend- 

insert  ■■$700'.  rates.  ment  he  would  receive  a  tax  reduction  of 

Page  550,  lines  1.  9.  and  11,  strike  out  The  pending  amendment  which  I  have  $928. 

'd^°°  s^'^lf^'^o*^'^'!?"  called  up  on  behalf  of  myself  and  several  Beyond    this    point,    the    differences 
insert*'$'7o6"                         °"*   "*^°°"  ^""^  °^^^^  Senators  is  proposed  as  a  subsU-  grow.  For  a  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted 
Page  550.  lines  21  and  22  strike  out  "this  ^^^  ^°^  '^^  ™**  changes.  "This  is  a  fun-  gross  income  of  $500,000  and  three  de- 
section"   and  insert   "subsections    (a)    and  ^^^n^ental  choice.  The  choice  will  be  very  pendents,  the  pending  bill  would  pro- 
lb)',  meaningful.  The  proposal  is  simple.  It  is  vide   a   tax   reduction   of   $22,656.   My 
Page  550.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  follow-  easily  understood  but  will  be  quickly  ef-  amendment  would  give  him  a  tax  reduc- 
ing: fective.  tion  of  $1,120. 
.'.'}??  1"*'"^****^^"™^^''°"  The  amendment  would  increase  the  And  thus  it  goes. 

Effei^tlve^^^JTcrtoTaXrye^'S;:  ^r«i  T'^'^H^'^/f"'   "^^nn^^^^^^j;  ^^^  ^^^Sident.  both  the  pending  bill 

nlng  m  1971,  section  6012(a)  (1)  is  amend-  ^^'^  ^^^  dependent  from  $600  to  $700  and  my  amendment  would  provide  tax 

ed—  next  year,  to  $800  the  following  year,  to  reduction  liberally  for  the  low-income 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '$700'  each  place  it  $900  the  following  year,  and  to  $1,000  in  groups.  The  differences  between  the  bill 

appears  therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  1973  and  thereafter.  and  my  amendment  appear  with  respect 

'^,»\  ».     .^w.          . ^*  would  appear  urmecessary,  Mr.  Pres-  to  the  tax  treatment  of  people  in  the 

^nJ^Lli^^^V^^  n  '^^'J  .^',*fL'.*  ^^^^^'  ^^^^  ^  discuss  the  amendment  at  middle-income  groups  and  in  the  high- 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$1,800';  this  time  in  detail  because  the  day  on  income  groups.  ^      *"       "  *"  "^"«  "^8" 

"(C)  by  striking  out  '$2,400'  each  place  It  ^hich  the  Senate  last  met,  last  Wednes-  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  people  in 

appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$2,600'.  ^^^'  ^  discussed  and  engaged  in  extended  the  lower-middle-income  group  are  the 

"(2)  Taxable  TEARS  BEGINNING  n*  1972.—  coHoquy  on  the  amendment  with  the  dls-  most    hard    pressed.    They    are    being 

Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin-  tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee,  pressed  from  the  bottom  and  the  too  of 

ing^m  1972,  section  6012(a)(1)   is  amend-  Senators  will  And  that  debate,  begin-  the  economic  spectrum. 

**•  ning  on  page  35929  of  the  Record;  thus.  In  order  to  show  the  effect  of  the  bill 
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and  the  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
Consent  to  have  printed  at  this  pomt  m 
the  RECORD  a  table  which,  as  I  have  said, 
compares  tax  reduction  from  present  law 
•  bill  before  the  Senate  and 


under  the  personal  exemption  increase 
which  I  propose. 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


under  the 

U.U  1.-C0MP..S0.  OP  TAX  ReOUCT.ON  PRO«  PRES^T^L.W  UNDER  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  PROPOSAL  ANO 

TAX  REDUCTION  FOR  TYPICAL  FAMILY  OF  4 
(Assumes  nonbusiness  deductions  equals  20  percent  of  income) 


A6I 


$3,000 

J3,500 

$4,000 

$5.000 

$7,500 

$10,000 

$12,500 

$15,000 

$17,500..-- 
$20,000.--. 
$25,000--.. 
$50,000.... 
$100,000... 
$500.000... 


Tax  under 
present  law 

0 

tss 

112 
230 
5S2 
924 

1.304 
1,732 
2,172 
2,660 
3,706 
11,060 
31.948 
249,300 


under 
H.R.  13270 


Percentage       Ta«  redudion 
''**^H.r"i327oI        amendment'    GoVe  amendment 


effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1973. 
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by  asking  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  an 
analysis  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  amendment 
which  I  and  other  Senators  have  sub- 
mitted. A  copy  has  been  distributed  to 
the  desk  of  each  Senator,  but,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Record.  I  ask  tmantoous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

T«r«lucfion  Percentage       la.  leuu...™..      ^     Percentage      RecoRD,  as  foUOWS: 

Tax  reduction  Perce    ^g  „^„ ,_      decrease  under  Amendment  304,  Gobe  and  Others 

TAXATION    OF    INDIVIDUALS 

This  amendment  Is  a  substitute  [or J^^ 
nart  of  the  Committee  amendment  wnicn 
^ates  to  the  low-Income  ^^owance  increaw 
in  the  standard  deduction,  and  reduction  in 
tax  rates.  It  would  provide  the  foUowlng. 
increase  in  personal  exemption 

The    personal    exemption    of    $600    under 
existing  law  would  be  Increased  as  follows: 

Amount 
Year:  ^^qq 

1970 %oo 

1971 ::::::::"ii   mo 

1972 nno 

1973  and  thereafter ^-"^^ 

standard  deduction— low  incobm 
allowance 
in  Ueu  Of  the  standard  deduction  and  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  Pi;o'^°°l  ^ 
nresent  law  and  the  low  income  allowance  in 
Se1;omnIttee  amendment,  this  amendment 
would  provide  a  flat  $1,000  allowance  for  all 
r«payers  after  1972  unless  their  Itemized  de- 


0 

$56 

47 

30 

36 

S6 

76 

96 

116 

152 

216 

608 

2.256 

22.656 


0 

100.0 

42.0 

13.0 

6.7 

6.6 

5.8 

5.5 

5.3 

5.7 

5.8 

5.5 

7.1 

9.1 


0 
$66 

112 
230 
262 

304 
304 
352 
352 

400 
448 
720 
928 
1.120 


0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

47.5 

32.9 

23.3 

20.3 

16.2 

15.0 

12.0 

6.5 

2.9 

.5 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


I  Provisions  as 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  two 
other  tables,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
S  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
TIecord 

(Assumes  nonbusiness  dedueUons  equal  to  20  percent  of  incomel 


AH 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax 

reduction 

under 

H.R.  13270 


Percentage 

decrease 

under 

H.R.  13270 


Tax 

reduction 

under  Gore 

amendment  > 


$2.300.... 
$3,000.... 
$4.000.... 
$5,000.... 
$7,500.-.. 
$10,000... 
$12^00.-- 

jiifboo... 

$17,500... 
$20,000. 
$25,000.  - . 
$50.000... 
$100,000. 


$87 

170 

290 

418 

772 

1,152 

1,556 

1,996 

2.460 

2.960 

4.044 

11.600 

32,644 


$87 
79 
62 
43 
48 
68 
88 
108 
136 
176 
228 
644 
2.328 


100.0 

46.7 

21.4 

10.3 

6.2 

5.9 

5.6 

5.4 

5.5 

5.9 

5.6 

5.6 

7.1 


$87 

170 

150 

128 

152 

152 

176 

176 

200 

200 

224 

360 

464 


Percentage 

decrease 

under  Gore 

amendment 


100.0 

100.0 

51.0 

30.6 

19.7 

13.2 

11.3 

8.8 

8.1 

6.8 

5.5 

3.1 

1.4 


.  Provisions  as  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1973. 


(Assumes 


nonbusiness  deductions  equal  to  20  percent  of  income! 


AGt 


$900 

$1,700 

$3,000 

$4,000 

$5.000 

$7.500 

$10,000 

$12.500 

$15,000 

$17,500 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$50,000 

$100.000 


Tax  under 
present  law 

0 

$109 

276 

424 

576 

996 

1,480 

2,022 

2,638 

3.334 

4,096 

5.800 

16.322 

41,394 


Tax 

reduction 

under 

H.R.  132701 


Percentage 

decrease 

under 

H.R.  13270 


Tax 

reduction 

under  Gore 

amendment' 


Percentage 

decrease 

under  Gore 

amendment 


0 

$109 

96 

80 

52 

68 

122 

196 

304 

452 

626 

1,034 

3.104 

5.104 


0 

100.0 

34.8 

18.9 

9.0 

6.9 

8.2 

9.7 

11.5 

13.6 

15.3 

17.8 

19.0 

12.3 


0 

0 

$109 

100.0 

131 

47.4 

114 

26.9 

76 

13.2 

98 

9.8 

130 

8.8 

182 

9.0 

278 

10.5 

414 

12.4 

576 

14.1 

930 

16.0 

2.482 

15.2 

2.664 

6.4 

I  Provisions  as 


effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1973. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row i  shaU  once  again  discuss  m  some 
detail  what  I  regard  as  the  merits  of 


the  pending  bill,  but  since  I  cited  for  the 
RECORD  a  lengthy  discussionthe  last  day 
the  Senate  was  in  session, 


I  shall  close 


ducuo^are  larger  ($500  for  n^rled  couples 
filing  separate  returns.)  A  special  feature 
?ai^l  contained  in  the  CJommlttee  amen^ 
Lnt)  permits  an  abandoned  s^use  to  aalm 
the  full  $1,000  allowance  ^^ere  there  are 
dependent  children  in  the  household. 

SINGLE   PERSONS 

The  amendment  adopts  the  formula  In  the 
Com^ttee  amendment  1°^  r«l'^<=^'^e  ^«,^^ 
^den  on  single  persons.  However,  tbe  rat^ 
a^  modified  to  relate  to  the  rate  schedule 
for  married  persons  in  existing  law  rather 
than  t"?  low«  rate  schedules  in  the  Com- 
mlttee  amendment. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  Senator-s  amendment  tomorrow 
at  an  appropriate  time.  MeanwhUe,  I  m- 
^tS  the  Treasury  to  express  its  v^ews 
with  regard  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
have  rSd  a  letter  from  the  A^^Unt 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Edwm  S. 
IS  which  reflects  the  Treasury's 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  will  te  noted  that  the  Treasury  op- 
Dosed  it  on  the  fiscal  ground  that  the 
SuL  loss  is  something  the  Govern- 
ment  cannot  stand  ^^^hout  runBing  a 
substantial    deficit.    In    addition,    the 
Treasury  favors  the  concept  agreed  to  by 
Se^o^ttee  and  voted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives-that,     assummg     one 
had  The   amount   of   revenue   mvolved 
available  for  tax  reduction,  the  approach 
SsSi  by  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
SSeefto  by  both  the  House  coD^ttee 
and  the  Senate  committee  and  voted  fav- 
orably  by  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
is  the  better  approach  to  use. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
Treasury  letter  appear  in  the  Record  at 

^^^mTgORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— which  I  shaU  not 
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do — I  wonder  If  Secretary  Cohen  took 
into  consideration  the  announcement 
that  appeared  today  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  the  poverty  level  had 
been  officially  increased.  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion because  at  the  time  the  committee 
was  considering  the  matter,  the  distin- 
guished Assistant  Secretary  cited  the 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  ttie  effect  that 
one  could  not  warrant  an  exemption  be- 
yond $600. 

The  Labor  Department  has  now  raised 
the  poverty  level  estimates.  For  example, 
the  poverty  level  for  an  urban  family 
of  four  is  now  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  $3,600.  Since  my 
amendment  would  provide  an  exemption 
from  Federal  income  tax  of  $3,800  for 
a  family  of  four  in  1970,  it  seems  that 
my  amendment  is  more  realistic  in  light 
of  the  new  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  than  the  proposal  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  That  is  why  I  ask  the 
question. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  earlier  poverty  level  figures  of 
HEW  for  1966  were  adjusted  to  take  into 
account'tlie  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  from 
19^6  through  1968. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Dkpartmknt  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  1,  1969. 
Hon.  RussELi.  B.  Long, 

ChairTnan,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  we  are  writing  to  summarize 
the  results  of  our  studies  of  the  proposals  of 
Senator  Gore  for  an  increase  In  the  personal 
exemption  and  a  flat  91,000  standard  deduc- 
tion In  lieu  of  the  larger  standard  deductions 
and  the  rate  reductions  provided  In  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

We  Join  with  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee In  preferring  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Gore.  The  analyses  and  computer  studies 
which  lead  us  to  agree  with  the  conclusions 
you  yourself  reached  in  your  eloquent  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  upon  the  opening  of  de- 
bate on  the  bin  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

1.  Fiscal  Considerations.  Senator  Gore's 
first  proposal  Is  for  a  $1,000  personal  exemp- 
tion and  a  flat  standard  deduction  of  $1,000 
(hereinafter  called  the  Gore  $1,000  plan). 
Adoption  of  such  aii  amendment  would  In- 
crease the  net  long-term  revenue  loss  from 
$2.3  billion  under  the  Ckjmmlttee  bill  to  $8.1 
billion  a  year.  We  have  already  expressed 
serious  concern  about  the  $2.3  billion  long- 
term  annual  revenue  loss  under  the  bill  in 
Its  present  form;  such  a  large  further  In- 
crease could  not  be  countenanced. 

Senator  Gore's  alternate  plan  involving  a 
personal  exemption  of  $900  would  produce  a 
long-term  annual  revenue  loss  of  $5.3  billion. 
This  would  be  $3  billion  more  than  the  Com- 
mittee bill — again  a  loss  that  cotild  not  be 
countenanced. 

Senator  Gore's  further  alternate  prop>osal 
for  a  personal  exemption  of  $800  (herein- 
after called  the  Gore  $800  plan)  would  pro- 
duce a  net  revenue  loss  In  the  long  run 
substantially  the  same  as  that  under  the 
Committee  bill.  However,  for  the  calendar 
years  1970  and  1971  the  Gore  $800  plan  would 


loee  approximately  $4.8  billion  In  revenue  as 
contrasted  with  the  Committee  bill.  This  loss 
would  be  reflected  In  flscal  years  as  follows: 

Loss  in  revenue 
Year  ended:  in  tfilliona 

June  30.  1970 $0.9 

June  30.   1971 2.6 

June  30,  1972-. 1.4 

Total 4.8 

In  view  of  current  budget  peatrlctlons  and 
the  Intense  need  for  flscal  restraint  to  combat 
Inflation,  we  believe  such  a  laige  loss  would 
be  most  unwise. 

2.  Basic  Concept  of  the  Personal  Exemp- 
tion. In  preparing  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal for  a  Low  Income  Allowance,  we 
adopted  the  concept  that  through  the  stand- 
ard deduction  and  the  personal  exemption 
the  Income  tax  law  should  Impose  no  tax  on 
persons  whose  Income  Is  below  the  poverty 
level.  We  foimd  that  by  current  HEW  stand- 
ards the  mlnlmiun  Income  needed  to  sup- 
port a  single  person  Is  approximately  $1,700 
and  that  the  minimum  additional  income 
needed  for  additional  ptersons  In  the  family 
rises  about  $600  per  person.  This  Is  what  the 
Committee  bill  allows — $1,700  Income  with- 
out tax  for  a  single  person,  $2,300  for  a  mar- 
ried oouple  without  children,  $2,900  for  a 
married  couple  with  one  child,  etc..  rising 
$600  for  each  additional  child.  These  are  the 
levels  at  which  the  tax  Is  zero  under  the 
Committee  bill. 

It  Is  true  without  doubt  that  most  persons 
will  spend  more  than  $600  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  each  additional  member  of  the 
family.  But  when  Incomes  rise  above  the 
minimum  level  we  believe  It  Is  then  appro- 
priate for  the  persons  Involved  to  begin  to 
contribute  something  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  Federal  Government.  Present  law 
Imposes  a  high  tax  rate  upon  the  Incomes 
above  the  exempt  minimum.  We  believe  that 
efforts  should  be  concentrated,  through  In- 
creases In  the  standard  deduction  and 
through  reduction  In  the  tax  rates,  upon  re- 
ducing the  tax  payments  required  upon  In- 
comes above  the  exempt  minimum.  The  Com- 
mittee bin  proceeds  on  this  theory  and  we 
believe  that  It  Is  sound  and  desirable  policy. 
Senator  Gore's  proposal  would  exempt  from 
tax  an  amount  per  person  that  substantially 
exceeds  the  minimum  amount  needed  to  sus- 
tain each  individual.  This  would  require 
foregoing  increases  in  the  standard  deduc- 
tion above  $1,000  and  foregoing  rate  reduc- 
tions, thus  Imposing  a  greater  tax  burden  on 
incomes  above  the  levels  set  under  his  pro- 
posals. We  believe  it  is  fairer  and  sounder 
policy  to  exempt  only  the  amounts  needed 
as  a  minimum  living  standard  and  to  reduce 
the  burdens  on  amounts  above  the  minimum. 
3.  Shift  in  Tax  Burden  to  Single  Persons 
and  Smaller  Families.  Senator  Gore's  $800 
plan  would  significantly  shift  the  tax  burden 
from  large  families  to  single  persons  and 
smaller  families.  Under  that  plan — 

(a)  Persons  with  three  or  fewer  exemp- 
tions (single  persons  and  married  couples 
with  no  children  or  one  dependent  child) 
would  pay  additional  taxes  of  $1.2  billion. 

(b)  Persons  with  four  exemptions  (gen- 
erally married  persons  with  two  dependent 
children)  would  have  their  taxes  reduced  by 
$0.2  billion. 

(c)  Persons  with  five  or  more  exemptions 
(generally  married  persons  with  three  or 
more  dependent  children)  would  obtain  tax 
reductions  of  almost  $1.0  billion. 

Thus  the  burden  of  supporting  children 
above  the  minimum  HEW  standards  would 
be  shifted  from  the  large  families  which 
have  the  children  to  the  single  persons  and 
smaller  families.  Through  appropriations  for 
education  and  other  purposes  the  costs  of 
raising  large  families  Is  already  borne  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  those  who  did  not 


beget  the  children.  We  believe  the  Committee 
has  acted  wisely  In  lowering  the  burden  on 
all  taxpayers  whose  Incomes  are  above  the 
minimum  HEW  levels,  particularly  upon 
those  whose  incomes  are  modestly  above  such 
levels,  rather  than  distributing  the  tax  relief 
by  size  of  families. 

The  average  additional  tax  payable  by  per- 
sons with  less  than  four  exemptions  under 
the  Gore  proposal  as  compared  with  the 
ComnUttee  bill  would  be: 


Pceent  ot  addition*!  tax 


Adjusted  gross 
income 


Single 
persons 


Married, 

no 

children 


Married, 

1 

child 


»5,000 +2.7  (1)  (1) 

»7,000 +4.1  (')  (') 

JlO.OOO +U.7  +7.8  +4.5 

«2,5O0 +11.9  +9.0  +6.4 

J15,(X)0 +8.9  +6.7  +4.6 

$17.500 +5.6  +4.8  +2.6 

»20,000 +3.4  +2.9  +1.5 

$25,000 +4.3  +3.0  +1.4 


>  Less  tax  under  the  Gore  proposal.  The  table  is  based  upon 
personal  deductions  of  10  percent  of  adjuste<i  gross  income 

4.  Loss  in  Simplification  of  the  Tax  Sys- 
tem. The  Conunlttee  bill  through  the  low 
Income  allowance  removes  5.6  million  per- 
sons from  the  tax  rolls  and  through  the 
standard  deduction  Increases  permits  11.6 
million  persons  to  shift  from  Itemizing  per- 
sonal deductions  to  the  simple  standard 
deduction.  This  raises  the  percentage  of  to- 
tal taxable  returns  that  can  be  filed  on  the 
simplified  standard  deduction  basis  from  58 
percent  to  74  percent. 

The  Gore  $800  plan  removes  8.4  million 
persons  from  the  tax  rolls  but  permits  only 
4.4.  million  taxable  persons  to  shift  from 
itemizing  deductions  to  the  standard  de- 
duction. Thus  the  Qore  plan  forfeits  the 
benefit  of  simplification  for  a  large  number 
of  taxpayers  and  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

5.  Reduction  in  the  Tax  Base.  The  Com- 
mittee bill,  primarily  through  the  low  in- 
come allowance,  reduces  the  taxable  income 
base  to  which  the  specified  rates  of  tax  are 
applied  from  a  present  aggregate  of  $372 
billion  at  present  to  $350  billion.  The  tax  Ate 
reduction  In  the  bill  does  not  lower  the 
taxable  Income  base. 

The  Gore  $800  plan,  by  confining  the  re- 
lief to  the  standard  deduction  and  the  per- 
sonal exemption,  would  reduce  the  taxable 
income  base  to  $327  billion,  some  $23  billion 
below  the  Committee  bill  level  and  $45 
billion  below  the  current  level.  This  further 
reduction  would  seriously  affect  our  fiscal 
flexibility.  If  for  any  reason  tax  Increases 
should  become  necessary  In  the  future,  the 
smaller  tax  base  would  make  larger  Increases 
In  tax  rates  necessary  to  raise  the  same 
amount  of  additional  revenue.  The  effect 
would  be  to  shift  more  of  the  btirden  of  any 
future  tax  Increases  to  the  middle  income 
groups,  where  the  bulk  of  the  taxable  In- 
come base  Is  concentrated.  We  believe  that 
greater  flexibility  for  future  changes  In  the 
tax  structure  can  be  provided  if  only  the 
minimum  sustenance  levels  are  removed 
from  the  tax  base. 

6.  Overall  Impact  of  the  Bill  and  the  Gore 
$800  Plan.  Taking  into  account  both  the  re- 
form and  the  relief  provisions,  the  Conmilt- 
tee  bill  reduces  the  existing  tax  burden  by 
about  66  percent  on  persons  with  incomes 
below  $3,000  and  grants  decreasing  percent- 
age reductions  as  Income  levels  rise  until  It 
increases  the  tax  by  2.6  percent  on  Incomes 
above  $100,000.  Senator  Gore's  $800  plan 
would  generally  follow  the  same  pattern,  but 
with  somewhat  further  reductions  in  Income 
levels  below  $10,000  and  lesser  reductions 
above  the  $15,000  level,  and  a  10.3  percent 


increaae  on  Incomes  above  $100,000.  The  over- 
all  impact  of  the  Committee  bill  and  Senator 
Gore's  proposal  is  shown  below: 


Adjusted  gross 
income  class 


Committee  biU 
increase  or 

decrease  from 

present  law 

(percent) 


Gore  $800  plan 

increase  or 

decrease  from 

present  law 

(percent) 


Oto  $3,000 -.- 

$3,000  to  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $7 ,000 

$7,000  to  $10,000--. 
$10,000  to  J15.000-. 
$1 5,000  to  $20, 000- - 
$20,000  to  $50,000 - - 
J5O.0O0to$l00,000- 
$100,000  and  over.. 

ToUl 


l1 

-30.3 

-17.0 

-10.9 

-10.3 

-8.6 

-7.2 

-4.8 

+2.6 


-72.5 

-36.2 

-23.0 

-16.2 

-10.5 

-7.5 

-5.0 

-.6 

+10.3 


-10.1 


-10.0 


We  believe  that  the  CJommlttee  bill  allo- 
cates the  overall  relief  with  proper  emphasis 
on  Incomes  tielow  $10,000.  Senator  Gore's 
proposal  would  not  be  significantly  different 
in  overall  effect  except  in  Its  Impact  on 
persons  with  above  $50,000.  In  that  category 
the  Committee  bill  has  taken  Important  ac- 
tion to  close  loopholes  and  reduce  or  elim- 
inate tax  preferences  in  the  upper  brackets, 
and  we  believe  that  having  done  so  it  Is 
appropriate  for  the  bill  to  allocate  some  part 
of  the  tax  relief  to  persons  in  the  higher 
levels.  This  was  done  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  and  earlier  laws  when  the  tax  burden 
was  significantly  reduced,  and  we  believe  It 
would  be  unfair  and  unwise  to  alter  that 
course  In  the  present  bill. 

Our  studies  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
Committee  bill  avoids  the  added  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  Senator  Gore's  proposal;  proceeds 
upon  a  sounder  theory  In  exempting  entirely 
from  tax  only  the  Income  needed  to  main- 
tain living  standards;  avoids  shifting  the 
burden  of  tax  from  larger  famUles  to  single 
persons  and  small  families;  achieves  greater 
simplification  of  the  tax  system;  avoids  an 
unwarranted  narrowing  of  the  tax  base  and 
achieves  a  more  equitable  and  sounder  allo- 
cation of  the  tax  relief. 

For  these  reasons  the  Treasury  strongly 
supports  the  provisions  of  the  Committee 
blU  in  preference  to  Senator  Gore's  proposals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  S.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  27,  there  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Senator  GSore's  Tax  Bonanza, 
opposing  the  pending  amendment.  I  asx. 
unanimous  consent  that  that  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Gore's  Tax  Bonanza 
The  major  fight  on  the  tax  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  Is  likely  to  center  on  Senator 
Gore's  proposed  amendments.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  devised  a  seemingly  at- 
tractive substitute  for  the  chief  tax  reduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  blU  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  version  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  But  acceptance  of 
his  formula  by  the  Senate  might  seriously 
compUcate  the  essential  compromise  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  and  Jeopardize 
enactment  of  the  tax-reform  bill. 

The  Gore  substitute  features  a  proposed 
Increase  In  the  personal  exemption  granted 
every  taxpayer  from  $600  to  $1,000.  Combined 
with  a  low-Income  allowance  and  a  lower  rate 
scale  for  single  persons.  It  Is  said  that  this 
would  take  more  than  11  mUllon  taxpayers 
off  the  rolls.  Undoubtedly  this  generous  g«- 
ture  wUl  have  a  wide  appeal  for  beleaguered 
taxpayers  throughout  the  land,  but  that  U 


scarcely  the  test  which  a  responsible  Congress 
win  have  to  apply.  Mr.  Gore  himself  concedes 
that  the  revenue  loss  from  his  bin  would  be 
$7.7  bUllon  in  1971,  when  its  terms  would  be 
only  60  per  cent  effective.  Estimates  of  Its 
cost  to  the  Treasury  when  Its  goodies  would 
come  into  fuU  bloom  In  1973  run  as  high  aa 
$14  binion. 

Just  what  is  there  In  the  present  economic 
outlook  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  stlU  In  lawg- 
ress  with  mammoth  social  needs  still  unmet 
at  home  and  with  Infiatlonary  pressure  still 
running  strong,  to  warrant  the  extension  of 
such  a  bonanza  to  taxpayers?  Senator  Gore 
seems  to  be  Uvlng  In  a  dream  world  where 
it  is  possible  for  people  to  eat  their  cake  and 
have  It  too.  Regardless  of  how  pleasant  It  Is 
to  muse  about  tax  relief  on  this  scale,  every 
thinking  citizen  must  realize  that  only  an 
Irresponsible  Congress  could  actuaUy  vote  it. 
Substantial  tax  reductions  have  been  In- 
cluded, of  course.  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Finance  Committee  bills.  This  Is  part  of 
the  original  concept  of  passing  on  to  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  the  savings  from  the  clos- 
ing of  tax-escape  valves.  Actually  the  spread 
between  the  new  revenue  to  be  realized  and 
the  reductions  to  be  granted  by  both  bills  is 
causing  a  good  deal  of  concern,  although  the 
short-faU  Is  far  below  that  of  the  Gore  pro- 
posals. To  meet  the  criticism  of  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibility Senator  Gore  has  suggested  ad- 
dlUonal  reforms  which  he  says  would  produce 
more  than  $5  bllUon  In  revenue,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  these  are  likely  to  be 
enacted. 

The  Senate's  emphatic  rejection  of  Senator 
Allen's  proposed  $1,200  personal  exemption 
and  Its  approval  of  the  scaled-down  surtax 
for  the  first  half  of  1970  suggest  that  It  may 
wen  deal  realistically  with  the  Gore  substi- 
tute But  the  major  test  Is  yet  to  come,  and 
every  senator  win  need  to  remember  that 
revenue  to  meet  the  nation's  urgent  national 
needs  Is  no  less  essential  to  a  seciire  future 
than  fair  and  equltatole  division  of  the 
burden. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  SENATOR  GORE'S 
TAX  AMENDMENTS 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  half  a 
loaf  may  be  better  than  none  at  all,  but 
it  is  still  not  good  enough. 

The  tax  bUl  which  has  come  out  of 
committee  is  just  that— half  a  loaf. 

It  is  not  an  insignificant  bill.  In  any 
other  year,  I  would  probably  applaud  its 
provisions  for  reform  and  relief.  Surely, 
they  go  far  beyond  anything  we  have  had 
for  years. 

But  this  year  we  have  made  promises 
to  the  American  people.  We  have  exposed 
our  current  tax  laws  for  what  they  are- 
riddled  with  loopholes  for  the  rich  and 
placing  an  ever-greater  burden  on  the 
average  wage  earner.  We  have  talked 
reform  and  we  have  talked  relief. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  question: 
"Can  we  put  our  legislation  where  our 
talk  has  been?"  Can  we  give  the  people  a 
tax  system  which  is  both  reasonable  and 
equitable?  Can  we,  in  short,  keep  the 
promises  which  we  have  been  making  to 
the  taxpayers  since  last  spring? 

As  I  said,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
at  least  half  a  loaf: 

It  does  provide  some  relief,  particu- 
larly for  those  below  the  poverty  level. 

It  reduces  some  of  the  discrimination 
upon  single  taxpayers. 

It  narrows  a  few  of  the  worst  loop- 
holes such  as  hobby  farms,  multiple  cor- 
porations, unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tions. 


It  makes  an  attempt  to  see  that  no 
American  escapes  taxes  altogether. 

And  it  even  takes  a  faint  swipe  at  one 
of  the  worst  loopholes  of  them  all — the 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

But  there  are  still  innumerable  loop- 
holes through  which  the  wealthy  tax- 
payer can  escape.  And  more  Important, 
the  average  taxpayer  continues  to  be 
caught  in  the  viscous  squeeze  between 
a  soaring  cost  of  living,  and  a  tax  bur- 
den which  is  swollen  with  huge  military 
and  space  expenditures  along  with  the 
cost  of  paying  for  the  rich  man's 
loopholes. 

With  inflation  and  taxes,  the  average 
American  must  run  to  stay  in  the  same 
place.  A  minimal  urban  family  budget- 
only  the  bare  necessities — has  been  es- 
timated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics to  be  about  $6,000 — a  minimal 
"decent"  budget  at  about  $9,000.  Yet  the 
average  blue  collar  worker  today  makes 
less  in  real  purchasing  power  than  a  year 
ago. 

Part  of  this  is  the  tax  burden  which 
the  average  American  must  bear  to  pay 
for  what  the  rich  and  the  corporaUons 
may  avoid. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  those  155  re- 
turns in  1967  showing  incomes  in  excess 
of  $200,000  and  paying  no  taxes.  But 
even  the  millionaires  who  do  pay  taxes 
pay  only  at  an  average  of  25  percent. 
And  the  20  largest  oil  companies  paid 
all  of  8y2  percent  on  their  profits. 

I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  go  over 
the  all-too-familiar  list  of  perversions 
and  inequities.  You  know  them  all  too 
well.  Rather,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  dual 
nature  of  our  mission:  reform  and  re- 
lief  a  more  equitable  tax  system  smd  a 

lighter  load  for  the  average  American. 
These  are  the  inseparable  parts  of  our 
promise  to  Jhe  American  people. 

The  tax  bill  we  have  before  us  in  the 
Senate  falls  short  of  this  promise.  Almost 
25  percent  of  the  tax  relief  goes  to  tax- 
payers in  the  top  5  percent  of  the  tax 
bracket. 

While  the  committee's  tax  bill  would 
rightly  and  sensibly  remove  some  5  mil- 
lion of  our  poorest  frwn  the  tax  rolls  al- 
together, it  does  far  less  for  those  whose 
incomes  fall  between  $3,000  and  $15,000 
To  bring  meaningful  relief  to  this 
broad  range  of  wage  earners  and  salaried 
workers.  I  strongly  support  the  proposals 
put  forth  by  Senator  Gore. 

Senator  Gore,  who  serves  on  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  who  has  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  both  the  strengths  and  the 
weaknesses  of  this  current  biU,  has  given 
us  a  series  of  proposals  to  bring  about 
this  relief. 

The  key  feature  is  raising  the  personal 
exemptions— that  portion  of  income  for 
one's  self  and  one's  dependents  set  aside 
to  be  free  of  all  taxation. 

In  1948,  this  exemption  was  set  at  $600 
per  person.  It  is  still  $600.  In  over  two 
decades  of  rising  prices  and  eroding  dol- 
lars, the  family  of  four  still  gets  to  ex- 
clude only  $2,400  before  it  must  begin 
paying  Federal  income  taxes. 

An  exemption  ought  to  reflect  in  some 
way  what  it  costs  to  feed,  clothe,  raise 
and  educate  a  child. 
Since  1948,  when  the  exemption  was 
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set  at  $600,  the  basic  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up  almost  50  percent. 

The  cost  of  public  higher  education  has 
risen  by  almost  75  percent. 

And  the  cost  of  a  private  college  edu- 
cation has  gone  up  well  over  90  percent. 
A  personal  exemption  of  $600  simply 
makes  no  sense  in  1969.  Raising  this  to 
some  reasonable  figure — such  as  the 
$1,000  suggested  by  Senator  Gore — would 
be  a  way  to  bring  relief  to  each  and 
every  taxpayer. 

There  have  been  objections  to  using 
the  personal  exemption  as  a  vehicle  for 
tax  reform.  Opponents  of  this  tactic 
have  pointed  out  that  an  increased  ex- 
emption is  worth  far  more  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  higher  brackets  than  to 
those  in  the  lower  brackets,  who  would 
not  have  paid  as  much  as  on  that  income 
anyway. 

This  would  be  a  valid  objection  to  a 
simple  increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion. But  a  combinaton  of  adjustments 
in  the  personal  exemption,  and  on  the 
standard  deduction,  with  changes  in  the 
basic  rate  structure  in  the  committee  bill 
can  easily  overcome  this  problem. 

Senator  Gore's  proposals,  starting 
with  a  $1,000  personal  exemption  and  a 
$1,000  minimum  stardard  deduction,  for 
example,  would  provide  significantly 
greater  relief  than  would  the  committee's 
bill  for  all  individuals  with  incomes 
below  $20,000.  Particularly  noticeable 
relief  would  be  felt  by  those  with  in- 
comes of  $10,000  and  imder.  Senator 
Gore's  amendment  would  cut  taxes  by 
98  percent  on  incomes  below  $3,000;  by 
47  percent  on  incomes  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000;  by  36  percent  on  incomes  from 
$5,000  to  $7,000;  by  29  percent  on  in- 
comes from  $7,000  to  $10,000;  and  by 
20  percent  on  incomes  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
this  device  is  not  just  a  procedure  for 
more  relief;  it  is  also  a  procedure  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  relief.  For 
example,  combining  increased  exemp- 
tions of  $800  and  an  increased  minimum 
standard  deduction  of  $1,100  would, 
under  Senator  Gore's  approach  provide 
the  same  total  dollar  relief  as  the  cur- 
rent tax  package  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  Yet,  the  distribution  of  this 
relief  would  be  shifted  toward  the  mid- 
dle income  taxpayer,  giving  significantly 
greater  relief  to  all  taxpayers  up  through 
those  with  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$15,000. 

Increasing  personal  exemption,  then, 
can  be  a  device  for  achieving  greater 
equity  In  our  tax  system.  It  is  a  break 
for  the  average  taxpayer,  and  it  fol- 
lows common  sense  of  adjusting  to  the 
changing  economic  realities  of  the  last 
decade. 

Some  may  ask  the  reasonable  ques- 
tion: "Where  is  the  money  for  relief  to 
come  from?"  How  do  we  finance  the  over 
$5  billion  additional  cost  of  the  Gore 
proposal — especially  when  many  of  us 
are  urging  expanded  programs  elsewhere 
in  the  Federal  budget. 

I  submit  that  it  is  both  philosophically 
consistent  and  fiscally  responsible  to 
urge  more  spending  upon  education  and 
hiunan  programs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
press  for  tax  relief  for  the  average 
American. 


Both  of  these  changes — tax  relief  and 
expanded  human  programs — can  be 
funded  from  two  sources:  tax  reforms, 
and  a  restructuring  of  spending  pri- 
orities. 

The  Senate  bill  before  you  raises  $6.5 
billion  largely  through  closing  of  loop- 
holes. There  is  more  where  that  comes 
from.  Former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  has 
estimated  a  potential  $12.5  billion  in  re- 
forms, and  Philip  Stem  back  in  1962 
suggested  a  possible  •  $50  billion  from 
tax  reform.  We  must  continue  to  quest 
for  further  reforms  which  can  be  trans- 
lated into  relief  for  the  average 
American. 

The  other  source,  of  courfc,  is  to  cut 
from  our  incredible  defense  budget.  Look 
at  what  happens  to  every  $100  collected 
in  taxes  by  the  Federal  Government:  We 
spend  $4  on  education;  we  spend  $1.85  on 
housing  and  community  development; 
$1.25  goes  to  the  preservation  and  util- 
ization of  our  natural  resources;  and  we 
spend  $66  for  wars — past,  present,  and 
future. 

We  seem  to  find  $600,000  to  give  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi  to  find  out  how 
to  make  birds  into  soldiers,  and  we  are 
asked  to  make  cuts  in  education  tind 
other  human  programs. 

We  manage  to  get  to  the  moon — an  ad- 
mirable goal — but  achieved  without  ref- 
erence to  its  cost.  On  our  last  jaunt  to 
that  moon,  we  left  behind  $67  million 
worth  of  junked  equipment  including 
boots  at  $4,000  a  pair,  $70,000  worth  of 
cameras,  backpacks  at  $300,000  apiece, 
and  hammers  and  chisels  worth  $45,000. 

The  irresponsibility  lies  not  with  those 
of  us  who  seek  to  combine  tax  relief  with 
a  restored  sense  of  priorities.  It  must  lie 
with  those  who  are  content  with  half  a 
loaf  of  tax  reform  and  with  the  per- 
petuation of  a  Federal  budget  which 
places  wars  and  things  above  people. 


SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS   IN 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  IBM  data,  from  HEW's  official 
files,  based  on  the  1968-69  elementary 
and  secondary  school  enrollment,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  has  a  total  enrollment  of 
148,725  students  in  188  schools,  of  which 
139,006 — or  93.4  percent — are  Negro  stu- 
dents, 8,280 — or  5.5  percent — are  white, 
and  the  remaining  1,439 — or  1.1  per- 
cent— are  made  up  of  orientals,  Spanish 
Americans,  and  American  Indians. 

There  are  3,636,  or  43  percent  of  the 
8,280  white  students,  attending  majority 
Negro  school;  only  1,253 — or  0.9  per- 
cent— of  the  Negro  students  are  attend- 
ing majority  white  schools.  There  are  56 
schools  with  41,109  students  that  are 
100  percent  Negro.  There  are  another  57 
schools  that  have  99  to  99.9  percent 
Negro  students,  which  makes  an  aggre- 
gate of  113  schools  with  enrollments  to- 
taling 96,518  which  are  99  to  100  percent 
Negro.  Another  16  schools  are  98  to  99 
percent  Negro.  Another  13  schools  are 
97  to  98  percent  Negro,  axid  another  10 
schools  have  Negro  enrollments  of  95 
to  97  percent — making  a  total  of  152 
schools  with  total  enrollment  of  125,158 
that  are  95  to  100  percent  Negro.  In  a 
great  percentage  of  these  schools  which 
have  enrollments  of  from  1,000  to  2,000 


students,  there  are  only  one,  two,  or  three 
students  listed  as  white. 

Of  the  188  schools  in  Washington,  D.C, 
there  are  only  18  that  have  a  majority 
white  enrollment.  These  range  from  the 
Capitol  Page  School  with  an  enrollment 
of  41,  of  which  7.1  percent  are  Negroes, 
to  an  elementary  school  of  253,  which  is 
43.1  percent  Negro. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  school  district  that  Is  more 
segregated  than  the  public  schools  of 
Washington,  D.C,  and  perhaps  there  is 
significance  in  the  manner  in  which,  and 
the  speed  with  which,  this  has  occurred. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  by  law,  for- 
merly had  a  dual  school  system  based 
upon  race.  According  to  information  set 
forth  in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education  (372  Fed.  2d 
836,  1966),  at  page  904,  the  District  of 
Columbia  desegregated  following  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954,  at  a 
faster  rate  than  did  the  South,  along  with 
some  other  border  States,  and  by  the 
1961-62  school  year  had  more  than  half 
of  its  school  enrollment  attending  de- 
segregated schools.  At  page  905,  informa- 
tion is  set  out  with  respect  to  enrollment 
and  percentage  of  Negroes  in  white 
schools  in  southern  and  border  States, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  109,270,  or  84.81  percent, 
of  its  Negro  student  enrollment  in 
schools  with  whites. 

Senate  hearings  on  H.R.  8569,  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  fiscal  year  1968,  part 
I,  at  page  693,  et  seq.,  set  forth  the  pupil 
membership  of  the  Washington,  D.C, 
schools  by  school  and  race  for  the  school 
years  1954-55  and  1966-67.  The  school 
year  1954-55  was  the  first  following  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision.  These 
tabulations  reflected  that  in  the  1954-55 
school  year,,  there  was  a  total  of  102,920 
students,  40,313 — or  39  percent — of 
whom  were  white  and  62,607 — or  61  per- 
cent— of  whom  were  Negroes.  The  1966- 
67  school  year  figures  refiect  a  total  en- 
rollment of  145,933,  of  which  12,678 — or 
8.7  percent — were  white  and  133,273 — or 

91.3  percent — were  Negroes.  As  previous- 
ly indicated,  the  1968-69  Washington 
school  enrollment  totaled  148,725,  of 
which  8,280 — or  5.5  percent — were  white, 

93.4  percent  were  Negroes,  and  0.9  per- 
cent consisted  of  other  minority  groups. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
entitled  "Summary  of  Pupil  Membership 
by  School  and  Race"  for  the  Washington, 
D.C,  schools  for  the  school  year  1954-55 
and  the  school  year  1966-67,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON,  D.C,  SUMMARY  OF  PUPIL  MEMBERSHIP  BY 
SCHOOL  AND  RACE 


WASHINGTON,  DC,  SUMMARY  OF  PUPIL  MEMBERSHIP  BY 
SCHOOL  AND  RACE— Continued 


White 

Negro 

Total 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1954-55 

Elementary 

Junior  high  sohool 

High  school                 

24, 445 

8,830 

6,066 

972 

41, 390 

13,573 

6,263 

1,381 

15,835 
22.403 
12.329 

Vocational  high  school 

2,353 

40.313 

62.607 

102.920 

Percentage  ot  total 

39.2 

61 

100 

White        Negro 


Total 


SCHOOL  YEAR  1966-67 

7  379  86  871  94,250 

Elementarv.       - '•^''  S,'.,,  29,769 

Junior  Higf.  School 2,656  27.113  « 

HighSchool     ^^^-, 2'?9f  2'7«  2.897 

Vocational  H igh  School 141  i,ix  ^^^ 

12,678      133.273       145, 93j 
Percentage  ot  total g.7  91.3  100 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  P«sent 
these  official  figures  as  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  enforced  school  mtegration 
being  followed  by  a  natural  resegrega- 
tion    when   parents    act   on   their    own 
rather  than  through  compulsion-Testi- 
mony has  been  given  by  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  after  they  attain 
integration  of  students  in  the  desu-ed 
pro^rtion  in  a  school,  either  through 
administrative  action  or  a  court  order, 
that  they  will  then  withdraw  their  sur- 
veillance and  leave  the  school  district 
on  its  own.  As  testified.  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare's  further  position  is 
that  should  the  board  of  education  en- 
gage    in    any     discriminatory     action. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
reenter  the  case.  Thus  all  schoo    dis- 
tricts can  expect  perpetual  surveillance 
and  police  action.  If  the  parents  are  left 
free  to  act,  there  will  be  a  resegregation 
of  the  schools  in  large  part. 

Mr   President,  these  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  I  shall  refer  to  them  agam 
in  further  presentations. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Aopr. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  we  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the 
amendment    will    be    printed    in    the 

RiFf  ORD 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  reads  as  follows : 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

CAPrrOL   GUIDE    SERVICE 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  I  have  a  bill  pending, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  for 
free  guide  service  for  tourists  and  school- 
children visiting  the  Nation's  Capitol.  On 
research,  we  found  that  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  is  about  the  only  capi- 
tal in  the  Western  World  which  does  not 
furnish  free  guide  service.  Even  the 
schoolchUdren  have  to  pay  to  get  a  tour 
of  our  Capitol. 

The  same  measure  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  at  least  once,  and  Possibly 
twice;  however,  it  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  House. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
majority  leader  and  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  ask  the  chairmwi  of 
the  committee  if  we  could  not  include 
the  measure  in  the  pending  bill.  I  realize 
that  it  is  not  germane  to  the  pending 
bill;  however,  I  ask  if  the  chairman  will 
be  willing  to  take  to  conference  the  bill 
4s  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bUl. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  that  the  Senator  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  his  amaadment  at  this 
time. 


At  the  end  of  the  act  add  the  following 

'"'"^BTuTrincted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stat^'°f 
America  in  Congress  "sernWcd  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Capitol  Guides 
Act". 

"ESTABLISHMENT    AND    PTRPOSES 

"Sec  2  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established, 
within"  the  congress  of  the  United  States  mi 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  which  shall  provide,  without 
rfiaree  guided  tours  of  the  Interior  of  the 
united  SUtes  Capitol  Building  for  the  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  «'  tl>f^  8«°*f!^ 
pubUc.  The  service  shall  be  "nlCT  the  dlrec- 
tton  control,  and  supervision  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Board    (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 

'^*)^The  Board  may  also  detail  guides  to 
assist  the  united  States  Capitol  Police  by 
providing  ushering  and  informational  sery- 
I'^es  and  other  services  not  directly  Involv- 
me  law  enforcement,  in  connection  with  the 
iSluwr^tlon  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
Went^^the  United  States,  the  official  recep- 
tion of  representatives  of  foreign  nations  and 
other  persons  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  other  special  or  ceremonial 
oSons  in  the  United  Stat^  «^P\*°^^""J; 
ing  or  on  the  United  States  CapHol  Grounds 
which  require  the  presence  «*  ad<**"o°*i 
^vemment  personnel  and  which  cause  the 
^porary  suspension  of  tlt«  Pfrfo™^*^  °^ 
the  regular  duties  of  th§  Capitol  Guide 
Service. 

"GUIDES 

"Sec  3  (a)  (1)  There  shall  be  appointed  to 
the  Capitol  Guide  Service  such  guides  as  may 
be  necessary,  including  a  chief  guide,  to  carry 
out  effectively  and  efficiently  the  actlvlWes  of 
the  service.  The  chief  guKe  shall  be  ap- 
nointod  by  the  Board,  and  one-half  of  all 
other  guides  shaU  be  selected  fo"-  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  senate  and  the  other  one-half  selected 
for  appointment  by  the  Board  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. ^  ,  ..  „ 
"(2)  The  annual  (gross)  rate  of  pay  of  the 
chief  guide  shall  be  $9,417.  and  the  annual 
(gross)  rate  of  pay  of  any  other  guide  shaU 
be  $8,322.                                                      .  ,   ^. 

"(3)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1963,  as  amended 
(2  U  S  C  60;  (a) ) .  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 
•(8)   Guides  of  the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

"(b)  No  guide  of  the  Capitol  Guide  Service 
shall  charge  or  accept  any  fee.  or  accept  any 
gratuity,  for  or  on  account  of  his  official 
services. 

"(c)   Section  2107  of  title  6.  United  States 
•  Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  'congres- 
sional employee'.  Is  amended— 

"  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7) ; 


"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  'and';  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  '(9)  a  guide  of  the  Capitol  Guide  Serv- 

Ice  * 

"(d)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  creditable  service  for 
retirement  purposes,  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  'and': 

"(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
eraph  (6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(7)  subject  to  sections  8334(c)  and  8339 
(h)  of  this  title,  service  performed  on  and 
after  February  19,  1929.  and  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Capitol  Guides  Act,  as  a 
United  States  Capitol  guide.";  and 

"(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  'The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  accept  the  certification  of  the 
Capitol  Police  Board  concerning  service  and 
rates  of  pay  for  the  purpose  of  this  subchap- 
ter of  the  type  described  in  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection  and  performed  by  a  guide.' 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Board  and  the  Sergeantt 
at  Arms  of  the  two  Houses  shall  afford,  to 
each  person  who  Is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  thU  Act,  the  opportunity 
to  be  appointed  under  thU  Act  to  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service.  For  the  ptirposes  of  the  Initial 
appointments  of  such  persons,  the  appoint- 
ments and  number  of  such  persons  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  authorized  and  ap- 
proved for  the  Capitol  Guide  Service  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section. 


powers  of  the  board 
"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized— 
"(1)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  guides; 

"(2)  to  prescribe  a  uniform  dress,  includ- 
ing approprate  Insignia,  which  shall  be  worn 
by  such  guides  when  on  duty; 

"(3)  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  procure  and  furnish,  without  charge, 
such  uniforms  to  such  guides; 

"(4)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

"(5)  to  take  such  actions  and  make  such 
expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Board  may  take  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary action,  including  suspension  or  re- 
moval against  any  guide  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
except  that  a  guide  may  not  be  suspended 
from  duty  without  pay,  demoted,  removed, 
or  have  hU  pay  reduced  unless  (1)  in  the 
case  of  the  chief  guide,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  so  decides,  and  (2)  in 
the  case  of  any  other  guide,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  who  appointed  that  guide  consents. 

"(c)  All  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  Capi- 
tol Guide  Service  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Service. 
"transfer  provisions 
"Sec  5.  (a)  On  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  all  personnel  records,  financial  records, 
assets,  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides,  which  exist  Immedl- 
atoly  prior  to  such  effective  date,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  but  not  later  than 
the  close  of  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  ef- 
fective date,  the  Board  shall,  out  of  the  assets 
and  property  belonging  to  the  United  States 
Capitol   Guides  immediately  prior   to  such 
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date,  on  the  basis  of  a  special  audit  which 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office — 

"(1)  settle  and  pay  any  outstanding  ac- 
counts payable  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Ouldes; 

"(2)  discharge  the  financial  and  other 
obligations  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Ouldes  (Including  reimbursement  to  pur- 
chasers of  tickets  for  guided  tours  which 
are  purchased  and  paid  for  In  advance  of 
Intended  use  and  are  unused ) :  and 

"(3)  otherwise  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Guides: 
which  exist  Immediately  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date.  The  Board  shall  dispose  of  any 
net  monetary  amounts  remaining  after  the 
winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides,  in  accordance  with 
the  practices  and  procedures  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides,  existing  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  disposal  of  monetary  surpluses. 

"EITECTIVK    DATE 

"Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  QP  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  and  myself  that  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation    of    the    Free    GtrmE    Service 
Amendment 

This  amendment  would  establish  a 
Capital  Oulde  Service  that  would  offer  the 
public  guided  tours  of  the  Capitol  building 
without  charge. 

The  guides  will  be  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Capitol  Police  Board  and  will  be  given 
the  same  status  in  all  respects  as  the  present 
"trained"  Capitol  Police  Force.  For  example, 
salaries  will  be  equivalent  to  trained  police 
salaries,  selection  will  be  made — one-half 
from  the  Senate,  one-half  from  the  House — 
by  the  respective  Sergeants-at-Arms  as  they 
now  are  for  the  Police  Force,  and  the  guides 
are  brought  under  the  legislative  retirement, 
health    and    insurance   programs. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  on  March  7,  1967, 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  measure  that  es- 
tablished a  free  Capitol  guide  service.  With 
minor  changes,  that  proposal  approved  by  a 
Sehatevote  of  74  to  8,  is  Identical  to  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  not  the 
Gore  amendment  to  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness when  the  Senate  meets  tomorrow 
morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    10 
TOMORROW 


A.M. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 


the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  tmd  (at  5 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  December  2, 
1969,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  Decembec  1, 1969: 

OmcE  OF  Economic  Opportunitt 

William  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  vice  William  H.  Crook. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Samuel  C.  Palmer,  in  of  California  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  central  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  William 
M.  Byrne,  Jr. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Kenneth  M.  Link,  Sr.  of  Missouri  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Olln  N. 
Bell,  Sr. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Abbey,  James  Robert 
Abel,  Warren  Robert 
Ackerman,  William 

Crandall 
Adams,  Joseph  Harvey 
Addicott,  Raymond 

Walter 
Agnew,  Alfred  Howard 
Ahlbom,  Edward 

Richard,  Jr. 
Akerson,  Arthur 

Carl,  Jr. 
Alden,  John  Henry 
Alemlan,  Haig  Sarkls 
Allen,  Arnold  Charles 
Allen,  Edmond  Lemar 
AlUson,  Warner  Lee 
Althouse,  Thomas 

Stephenson 
Ames,  Richard  Earl 
Andersen,  Kenneth 

Eugene 
Anderson,  David  Carl 
Anderson,  Ira  Bollng 
Anderson,  Richard 

Qlenn 
Anderson,  Thomas 

Harry 
Anderssen,  Arthur 

Harald 
Andress,  WlUlam 

Dozler,  Jr. 
Andrews,  Michael 

Keeney 
Angelosante,  Carmen 
Anton,  Andrew  Joseph 
Applegate,  Terry 

Bruce 
Armstrong,  Jesse . 

Watson 
Amaud,  Antolne  Jean 

Albert 
Arnold,  David  Phillips 
Arnold,  Robert  Judd 
Arthur,  John  Robert 
Asher,  Charles  Eugene 
Astleford,  Nathan  Iico 
Atherholt,  William 

Bradshaw 
Auer,  James  Edward 
Austin,  Michael 

Gaylord 
Bacanskas,  Alger 

Vladas 


Bacon,  Barton 

Elijah,  ni 
Badgett,  Robert 

Samuel 
Bagby,  James 

Iiovelace,  Jr. 
Bailey,  Eugene 

Ridgeway 
Bailey,  James  Llndsey 
Bailey,  Ralph  Gurdon 
Baird,  Don  Wilson 
Baker,  Harry  John 
Baker,  John  Lee 
Baker,  Ronald  Carol 
Baldwin,  Richard 

Charles 
Ballard,  Duane  Clare 
Bannach,  Leroy  Robert 
Barbour,  Richard 

Elwood 
Barfleld,  Henry 

Jackson,  Jr. 
Barker,  Edward 

PhllUps 
Barnes,  Edward 

Thomas 
Barr,  John  Garman 
Barr,  Thomas 

Hammond 
Barrett,  Robert 

WUUam 
Barta,  Arnold  Francis 
Bartholomew,  Charles 

Amett 
Abel,  Jon  Frederick 
Abrahamsen,  David 

Lloyd 
Adams,  John  Robert 
Adams,  William 

Victor,  Jr. 
Adler,  Jay  Bums 
Afdahl,  Darwin  Frank 
Ahem,  David  Gaynor 
Alnlay,  Benjamin 

John 
Albright,  Robert 

Ernest 
Aldlnger,  Robert       ' 

Waugh 
Alexander,  Edward 

Harrison,  Jr. 
Allen,  Benjamin  Earl, 

Jr. 
Allen,  Robert  John 


Almasl,  George 

Raymond 
Alvarado,  Robert 

Joseph,  Jr. 
Amundsen,  Rlckard 

Oliver,  Jr. 
Andersen,  Robert 

Thomas 
Anderson,  Gerald  Lee 
Anderson,  Raymond 

Charles 
Anderson,  Richard 

Oscar 
Anderson,  Varro  Dee 
Andrasko,  Michael 

Basil 
Andrews,  Larry  Joe 
Andrldge,  Phillip  Carl 
Ansley,  James  Henry 
Antrim,  Benjamin 

Franklin,  ni 
Arkln,  William 

Eugene 
Armstrong,  William 

Edward 
Amest,  Charles 

Sherman 
Arnold,  John  Conrad 
Arnold,  William 

Knowles,  Jr. 
Asbell,  William 

Edward 
Asher,  John  Wilson, 

in 

Athanas,  Philip 

William 
Aubuchon,  Robert 

George 
Aurell,  Donald  Leon 
Ayre,  Donald 
Backlund,  Robert 

Alfred 
Badger.  Patrick 

Matthew,  Jr. 
Baer,  Robert  Dale 
Bailey,  David  Leroy 
Bailey,  Ian  McDonald 
Bailey,  Larry  Wayne 
Bailey.  Thomas 

Fitzgerald 
Baker,  Curtis  Lee 
Baker,  James  Walter 
Baker,  John  Sherman 
Baldwin,  John  Milton, 

in 
Baldwin,  William 

Earl 
Baloga,  Stephen 

Joseph 
Bansemer,  Ronald 

William 
Bardeschewskl, 

Walter  Paul 
Barker,  Charles 

Milton 
Barnes,  Charles  Loyd 
Barnes,  William 

George 
Barr,  Robert  Kenney, 

Jr. 
Barrett,  Harold  Clark 
Barrs,  James  Milton 
Barthold,  Todd  Alan 
Barton,  Harry  Leroy 
Barton,  William 

Robert 
Bates,  William  Roger 
Batts,  Charles  Jackson 
Beall,  David  Albert 
Bearse,  Laurence 

McKenzie 
Beaton,  John  Hudson 
Beck,  Brian  Kay 
Becker,  Robert 

Edward 
Beech,  Henry  Dee 
Beem,  James  Noel 
Bekkedabl,  Douglas 

Lloyd 


Bell,  Charles  Fettes 
Bell,  James  Howard 
Bell,  Ronald  Kenneth 
Belmore  Richard 

Kenneth 
Bender,  Thomas 

Jacob 
Benford,  Eddie 
Bennett,  Andrew 

Joseph 
Bennett,  Paul 

Lawrence 
Bennett,  Thomas  Guy 
Benshop.  Edwin 

Charles 
Benter,  Harry 

William,  Jr. 
Berg.  John  Stoddard 
Berkey,  Thomas  Joe 
Bern.  Russell  Harry 
Berry.  Russell  Elliott, 

Jr. 
Best,  James  Bruce 
Bezrutch,  Rudolph 

Art 
Blckel,  Michael  David 
Bieraugel,  Eugene 

Edwin 
Bigelow,  Grant  Leroy 
BUlue,  Sidney  Kent 
Bishop,  Joseph  Brooke 
Blssoimette,  Laurence 

Arthur 
BJorkner,  Arthur 

Charles 
Black,  Jerry  Hall 
Black,  Norman 

Twining 
Blackmon,  Thomas 

Lester 
Blakeley,  James 

Harold 
Bland,  Charles 

Warren 
Blankinshlp,  John 

Hamilton 
Bledsoe,  Robert 

Dennis 
Bliss,  Robert  Bruce, 

II 
Bloom,  John  Lester 
Blundell.  Thomas 

Edward 
Bodenner,  George 

Earle 
Boehnke,  Donald 

Florence 
Boggess,  Randolph 

Cowan 
Bonds,  John  Bledsoe 
Boor  da,  Jeremy 

Michael 
Booth,  Albert  James 
Bomholdt,  Robert 

Alan 
Bouchard,  Michael 

Lora 
Boufford,  Francis 

WlUlam 
Bowdoin,  Bemarr 

McFadden 
Bower,  Johns  HoUls, 

Jr. 
Bowlby,  Carl  Albert 
Boyd,  John  Theodore 
Boyes,  Allen  Dale 
Brackin,  Charles 

Albert 
Bradlck,  Andrew 

Albert 
Bradshaw,  Wilton 

Drexel 
Braendle,  John 

Edward 
Brabam,  Donald 

Francis 
Brannan,  John  Joseph 
Breece,  James  Philip 
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Bremner,  Bruce 

Barton 
Brent,  Gerald  Page 
Brewer,  Vincent 

Eugene 
Brlggs,  Steven 

Russell 
Brinkley,  Joseph 

William 
Brittlngham,  Edward 

Michael 
Bronson,  Marshall 

Wilkes 
Brooks,  Kenneth 

Montgomery 
Bartolomel,  Marino 

James 
Barton.  Max  Nolan 
Bates,  Robert  Carroll 
Batie  Howard 

Franklin 
Bauer,  Maurice  Dean 
Bealle,  WllUam  Edgar 
Beasley.  Fenn  Coffin 
Beaulieu,  Eugene  Leo 
Beck,  Gary  Laurence 
Beckham,  Robert 
Frederick 


Boucher.  Charles 

Eugene 
Boughton.  Louis 

Charles 
Bowen,  Alfred  George 
Bowes.  WlUlam 

Charles 
Boyd.  James  Sherwood 
Boyer.  John  Edward 
Boyle,  Francis  Joseph 
Braden,  Morse  Shelton 
Bradley.  Michael 

David 
Brady.  Carl  Owen 
Bragg,  Thomas 

Perkins 
Branch.  Thomas 

Allen.  Jr. 
Bransom.  Frank 

Harper 
Bregenzer.  Karl 

Edward 
Brennan,  WlUlam 

John 
Breslln.  Michael 

Joseph 
Brlerley,  Roc  Michael 
Brlmmage.  Klrby 

Lesley 


Canaday,  Carlton 

Weaver 
Cantus,  Howard 

HoUUter 
Carder,  Noah  Robert 
Carlsen,  Kenneth 

Leroy 
CarneU,  Thomas  E. 
earns,  Neil  Sherman 
Carson,  Harold 

Raymond 
Caruso,  Sam  Joseph 
Cass,  Dudley  Eugene 
Casserl,  Aldo  Jerome 
CaUldo,  John 
Cathey,  Oarl  Darrell 
Cerrutl,  E.  Richard 

Joseph 


Beedle,  Ralph  Eugene       „  ^    ^ 

Beguin  Larry  WllUam  Brltt,  Joel  Hobart 
Belford,  Ralph  Wynn  Brodehl,  Richard 
Bell,  Denis  Joseph 

WUUam 
Bell.  Marlin  Gene 
BeU,  Ronald  Irving 
Belton,  David  Calvin 

Benepe,  John  Wesley    

Benge  Albert  Houston  Brown.  LorlnW 


Brian 
Brooks.  Charles  Edwin 
Brown.  Carrol  Dean 
Brown.  David  Charles 
Brown.  George  Ronald 
Brown.  Harold  Eugene 


Bennett,  John 

Faber,  Jr. 
Bennett,  Robert 

Gordon 
Bennltt,  Brent  Martin 
Benson,  George 

Martin 
Bently,  Donald  Keith 
Berger,  Thomas 

Joseph 
Berkowltz,  Ross 
Berry.  Charles  Henry 
Berry.  Nlles  Walter 
Beyer,  Dean  Harder 
Blanco,  John  August 
Bleber,  Gene  Leroy 
Bierlg,  Frederick 

Arthur 
Bigsby,  Charles  Floyd 
Bingham,  John 

Hamilton  Lewis 
Bishop.  William 

Richard 
Blvlns,  Howard 

Vemon 
Black,  Herbert 

Eugene 
Black,  John  WUUam 
Blackburn,  John 

Ogbum 
Blaba,  Douglas  Dean 
Blakeley,  WllUam 
Robert 


Brown,  Robert  Hadley 
Brucato,  Philip 

Edward 
Brugman,  Thomas 

Cletus 
Brunelle,  WUUam 

Thomas 
Bruno,  Marco  Joseph 
Bryant,  James  Culver 
Bryson,  WUUam 

MacLean 
Buck.  Duane  Eugene 
Buckley,  Henry  Tim- 
othy Jr. 
Bulkley,  Peter  George 
Bunch.  Harold  Ander- 
son Jr. 
Burdett,  Lawrence 

Pa\U 
Burges,  Rufus  Thur- 

man  Jr. 
Bxirke,  Charles  Russell 
Burke,  Kevin  James 
Bum.  Reed  Robert 
Burris.  Richard  Earl 
Burton.  John  George 
Butler,  PhUllp  Neal 
Butz,  wni  Alan 
Bygler,  Kenneth 
CahlU,  Allen  Lewis 
Calhoun,  Ronald  Joel 
Callahan,  Joseph 
Edward 


Catching.  Thomas 

Jackson 
Catlett,  William 

Jackson,  in 
Chace,  Alden  Bufllng- 

ton,  Jr. 
Chafln,  Thomas  Ijee 
Challender,  Jack  Lee 
Chapel,  Gary  Moore 
Chappell,  George 

Charles 
Chasko,  Gerald 

Joseph 
Chauncey,  Gregory 

Arthur 
Chesbrough,  Geoffrey 
Lynn 

Chestnutt,  Billy  .--     „,     .    ^ 

Chlnnes,  Bennie  Allen  Chadwlck,  Stephen 
Chrans,  Larry  J.  Kent 

Churbuck,  James  Chaleckl,  Stanley 

Forrest  Joseph 

Clarey,  Stephen  Scott  Champlaln.  John 
Clark,  Daniel  BurreU         Galloway 
Clark  Frank  Elwood      Chapln.  Robert 
Clark.  Vady  Robert  WlUlams  Jr^ 

Clark  Walter  Thomas  Chase,  Malcolm 
Clarke,  John  Charles        ^1^^''^^°'^^^ 
Cleary,  Francis  Paul      Chasteen.  Robert 
Clements,  Steven  Dale  ^^^^'^^^^^^ 
Cleveland,  Donald         ^h^elto^.  Edward 

CimeXnaldLee  Chessen^Marvln 

Clow,  Wallace  Gilbert      Brooks,  jr. 

Jr. 
Coday,  Harold  Lee 
Coffee,  Desmond 

Thomas 
Cohen,  Steven  Robert 
Colavlto,  Thomas 


Cowen,  Wayne  EdwardConnoUy,  Michael 

.  .  j-i* ^—  Qvlav^ 


Cox.  Charles  Claude 
Cox.  Joseph  Wesley 
Crabbs.  Edward 
Hamilton,  Jr. 
Craig,  Edward  Cole- 
man 


Brian 
Conway,  Frank  Mark, 
ni 

Cook,  Walter  Talbot 
Cooper,  Robert  Weath- 
erby,  Jr. 


Chaiglow,  Leo  Harvey.  Copeland,  Walter  Bd- 

Jr  ^'^ 

Craven,  John  Alan        Copley,  David  Ronald 
Creed,  WllUam  KermltOorbaley.  Leonard 
Crepe,  Stephen  George    Howard 
CroU,  Larry  Richard      Corcoran,  Joseph 
Crooks,  Stephen  Chap-    Francis 

nian  Comforth.  Clarence 

Crow,  Hugh  Enos  Michael 

Cnmily,  Jerry  MacleanCoupe.  Jay,  Jr. 
CiUbertson,  Richard     Covell.  Michael  AverlU 

Wesley  Covey,  Robert  Wesley 

Culler,  David  Allen       Coward,  Jlmmle  K 
Curley.  Everett  CovreU.  James  Parker 

Patrick,  Jr.  Cowperthwalte,  Frank' 

Currey,  John  Michael       Un  Clair 
Curtln,  Peter  Maxlme  Cox,  John  Hannan 
Curtlss,  Daniel  James  Crabbe  Douglas  Vln- 
Cybul,  Harvey  John         cent,  Jr. 
Dalberg,  Richard  Leo,   Craddock,  John  Ray- 


Jr. 


Joseph 
Cole,  Isaiah  Clawson 
Collins,  Dan  Earl 
Collins,  John  Joseph 


Chlnn,  Donald  Morton 
Chlpchak,  Robert 

Frank 
Chrlstensen,  Edward 

Louis 
Clair.  Robert  Arthur 
Clark,  Arthur 
Clark,  David  George 
Clark,  Rolf  Hans 
Clark,  Vernon 


Collins,  John  Josepn         ^  j        j^ 

Coltrln,  WlUlam  Andre^l^^'^  p^^,  ^harlM 
Colvert,  Lundy  Ray       cieater,  John  Francis 
Brown,  Barry  Le^      ciemenger,  John 
Brown,  Charles  Duane  "-'^j^jj^Kj^^' 
Brown,  Mward  Ernest       ^^j^^^   Richard 
Brown,  George  EUlott.     ^^^^i^ 

Jr-  .  CUne.  Robert  Nell 

Brown.  Joseph  ^^^^^^  jg^n  Hale 

Zacharlah  (,         j^  Hearst,  Jr. 

Brown,  Noel  Warren  ^"*'"' 


Dalton,  Gerard  Hol- 

brook 
Dalzell.  WllUam  John 
Danlelson,  Harvey 
Danner,  John 

Christian 
Daughters,  Mllo 

PhUlp,  n 
Davles,  WlUlam  Em- 

mett,  Jr. 
Davis,  Henry  Hooper, 

Jr. 
Davis,  John  Paul,  Jr. 
Davis,  Milton  Edwin, 

Jr. 
Davis,  Robert  Thomp- 
son, II 
Dean.  Arthvir  Lee,  Jr. 
Dean,  Peter  I^wls 
Decker,  Wilbur  Leon 


mond 

Craig,  Kenneth  Grant 

Cramer,  Thomas  Her- 
bert 

Crawford,  Charles 
Wells 

Crelghton,  Charles 
Benson 

Crlswell.  Paul  Karl 

Cromble ,  Kenneth 
Michael 

Crossland.  Clifford 
Thomas 

Crowley.  Edward 
Joseph 

Cseraelablcs,  Richard 
Charles 

CuUen.  Richard  Co- 
lumbus 

Culver,  John  Bergen, 


Brovm,  Roger  Donald 
Brueggeman,  John 

Lyle 
Brummersted,  David 
Anthony 


Cogswell,  Thomas 

MUon 
Cohen,  Paul  Lewis 
Cole,  Edward  Flscus, 

Jr. 


Anthony  q^j^  Kennard  Ernest 

Brunnworth.  RoUand  Collins.  Jerry  Carloe 

Henry  CoUman,  Charles 

Bryan,  Jon  Jasper  Bonham 

Bryant,  James  Howard      j^^^  Anthony 
Buck,  Arthur  Edwin,        _  . 


Blankenshlp.  Thomas  Cameron,  David 


Carey 
Bleakly,  Edward 

WlUlam 
Blesch,  Jerry  Morgan 
BUzzard,  WllUam 

Elmer 
Blumberg,  Lawrence 

Bertram 
Bobb.  Kenneth  Ray 
Bodlford.  Larry  Joe 
Boer.  Westinxis,  n 
Bole,  Robert  Fulton, 

Jr. 
Bonham.  Charlie 

Leonard 
Boose.  Donald  Edwin 


Duncan  Jr. 
Campbell,  Theodore 

Richard 
Canady,  Paul  Allen 
Caple,  Donald  James 
CarglU,  Lee  BrueUman 
Carlson.  John  Algot 
Carney,  James  Allen 
Carruthers,  David 

Glenn 
Carswell.  Herschell 

Ronald 
Casavant,  Douglas 

Donald 
Cassels.  Bertrand 

Beasley  Jr. 


Jr 
Buckel,  Jerome 
Buckley,  Thomas 

Daniel 
Bunce,  Ronald  Lynn 
BunneU,  Robert 

Terrell 
Burger,  Joseph  John 
Burgess,  Donald  ElUot 


Borkert.  Robert  Lester  CasteUano,  WllUam 
Boss,  Ronald  Arthur         Joseph 


Robert 
Compton,  Andrew 

Jerome 
Condon,  John  Robert 
ConneU,  James  Joseph 
Conrey,  Thomas  Rol- 

land 
ConweU.  Douglas 
Meriwether 

" — ;..        T   .  ».        Cooper.  George 

Burke,  Gary  Leigh  Thomas 

Burkette,  Jerry  Wayne^    j^^^  ^^^^^  quj. 

BurreU.  Donald  f^^ 

Burrltt,  James  rnsicis.  m 

bS^To^  HarrlsonCopple.  Je^jf  AUen 
But  er  Wamer  Lewis  Corbln  Bloyd  Eu^ne 
Byers.  John  Arthur       Comett.  Richard  Rex 
Cablk.  Steven  RlchardCosteUo,  Robert 
CahUl,  Joseph  Patrick    Graham 
Callahan,  James  Cousins,  Belmont 

Francis WUUam 

Callahan.  Paul Covert  Dana  Paul 

Lawrence  Covington.  WUUam 

Campbell,  Guy  Reeder,     EUerbe,  m 

jjj  Cowart,  John  Michael 


uecaer,  vmim"  »— —  jjj 

Dehler,  Richard  ^^^^cvtrrey.  Carl  WUhelm 
Dekker,  Jon  Karel  currle.  Daniel  I^e,  Jr. 
Delgalzo,  Theodore        curtls,  Jon  Edward 

John  cutUtta.  Joseph  Stan- 

Demecb,  Fred  Ralph.        ^^ 

Jr.  .  ,        ».  Dahl,  Dennis  Kay 

Denlke,  Daniel  Joseph.  p^^Q^  clem  Edward 

''^-  w  _  «T.i       Dalzeu!  Fredrlc  Sam- 

Deputy.  Robert  WU-         ^^j 

nam  Damon.  WlUlam  Ed- 

Desens,  Robert  Bruce  ""^g^d 
Dewalt  Ralph  Fred-      jj^^^^ker.  Robert  Paul 

^^'^^-  ,M  A^ h-rt  Dattllo .  Frank.  HI 

Dewlnn.  Donald  Albert  Robert  Leston 

Dlas.  Gerald  Freltas      ^       Edward 

Dickey.  RJley  We^'^li'-     Anthony 
Dlehl.  Robert  Walter 


Johns 
Dlglovannl.  Armand 

Frank,  Jr. 
Dinning,  Donald  Mc 

Pherson 
Dltmore,  George 

Walter,  n 
Dobrosky,  John 
Doll.  Robert  James 
Dommers,  Richard 

Walter 


Anthony 
Davis.  James  David 
Davis.  Martin  Domer 
Davis.  Richard  Clin- 
ton 
Dawson.  David  Lee 
Dean.  David  Thomas 
Decker.  Joel  Porter 

Wallace 
Deevy.  Thomas  Josepn 
Dehn,  WlUlam  Silas, 
Jr. 


D<^irwimam.JamesDel»henle-Vl^^^ 


Dorfer,  Jay  PhlUlp 
DosweU.  E«gene 

Varnon 
Doty,  Wells  Blakeslee 
Dougherty,  Francis 

Joseph 
Douglas,  Carlysle 

Arden 
Doyle,  John  Francis 
Comfort,  Richard 

Lawrence 


Delvecchlo,  John 

Richard 
Denault,  Donald  Ray- 
mond 
Denis.  Robert  Richard 
Derf.Tad  Arlen 
Desha.  Ernest  Larry 
Dewhlrst.  George 

Harness 
Diamond.  Quenael 

King 


l_.awreuuc  ^  __  , 

Conaway.  Larry  JosephDlckey.  Edwin  Harvln. 
Conley.  Dennis  Ronald     Jr. 
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Olcklnaon,  Robert  Farber,  Frederick 

Scott  Albert 
Dlgga,  Bernard  Wesley,  Farnan,  George 

Jr.  Francis 

Dill,  Donald  Lloyd  Farrell,  Charles 
Dltchey,  Robert  Louis       Augustus,  Jr. 

Dlzor,  Carl  Adair  Jr.  Fedor,  John  David 
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Lebedeker.  Michael        ^^^^^^^,^  Keith 

T  ^^lil^s  Stanlev  Lambach.  Carl  Ernest 
Lee,  James  Stan  ey  p     ,  Emile 

Lee.  Lawrence  Lloyd  t^^^^fiL^^naid 

Lee.  Richard  Henry  ^^^^y 

Lef ebvre^  Edward  ^and  CUnton  Dale 

Leinuf  Ronald  Karl  Lane.  Howard  Francis. 

S^gs'KI?     -j^'^— '^^ 

L4rd.WllUam  I^aplanU^-'°- 

Jh  Vincent  Edward  Larlson.  Donald  Eddie 
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Larsen,  Lftwrence  Malloy,     Charles     Jo- 
Monroe  seph,  Jr. 

Lasko,  Paul  OUbert  Maneas,  Anthony  Ray 

Latham,  Peter  Mann,  Edward  Bonner, 

Richard  Jr. 

Law,  James  Liawrence  Mannarlno,    Mario 
Lawton,  Roy  EI  wood  RaSaele 

Leardl,  Paul  IjOvIs  March,  Daniel  Peter 

Lee,  Charles  Richard  Iiiarlln,  Richard  Earl 

Lee,  Joe  Ramon  Marquis,  Richard  Irv- 
Lee,  Richard  Neynum        iQg 

Lee,  William  Joaeph  Marsh,  Prank  Joseph, 
Lehardy,  Prank  Jr- 

Ackerman,  Jr.  Marshall,  James  Alien 

Lemaster,  Jamea  Martin  Edward  Pran- 

Lebert  cU,  m 

Lemoyne,  Irve  Charles  Martin,  Harold 
Leonard,  Edwin  Vaughn 

Walter  Martin,  Walter  Potts 

Lepak,  Ronald  n/<»«*n  Mason,  Henry  Boyd 

liester,  Edwin  Mason,  John  Allen 

Thatcher  Masters,    David    Wll- 
Letoiimeau,  Charles         1'*™ 

Edward  Matheny,  James  Tim 

Levi,  Oeorge  Elston  Mathews,  Michael 
Levlngs,  WlllUm  Prawley 

Headlngton,  m  Mathls,  William  Wal- 
Lewls,  Prederlck  *«' 

Lance  Mattls,    James    Bert- 
Lewis,  Robert  Joseph        ™°d 

Life.  Richard  Aaron  Maurer,  John  Howard, 
Llmbaugh,  John  J'- 

Robert'  May  bach,  Alfred  Allen, 
Mnd.  atn  vxetar,  Jr.        ^'■ 

Llppincott,  Richard  Mayer,  Roderick  Lewis 

Jay  Mazzan,  Carl  Anthony, 

Lltzlnger,  Ricbard  <^'^- 

Puller  McAulay,  Michael 
Uvlngston,  Ira  Lewis 

Eugene  McBrlde,  James  John 

Lockett,  Joseph  McBrlde,    William 

Louis,  in  Richard 

Lockle,  William  McCann,  James  Thorn- 
Edward,  Jr.  *» 

Lodge.  Raymond  McCarthy,  Robert 

Francis  John 

Loftus.John  McCarton,    Joseph 

Bernard,  Jr.  Francis 

Lombardo,   Stephen  McClelland,    Michael 

WUUam  Dwlght 

Long,  Herman  James,  *^''^^*'"°°°'    Thomas 

Jr.  Francis,  Jr. 

Long,      William      Ca-**<^^^"*8-  Loimy  Kay 
nuelle  McCormlck,  John  Hu- 

lioomls,  Michael  Fran-     ***''*  Charles 

eta  McCulIough,  Donald 

Lord.  Norman  Craig        Charles 
Loving,  Howard  Hay-**"^'*^*''  J°*"^  Blch- 

den,  Jr.  "^ 

Lowe,  Robert  Wayne    McDavltt,  Prederlck 
Lowry,  Bernard  Prank-     Harry 

Hn,  Jr.  McDevltt,  Michael 

Loy.  Michael  Howard       ^^^^ 
Lucas.  James  Dorsey  McElhiney,  Ivan  Qer- 

Jr.     .  ard 

Luellen,     Lawrence     McOee,  Wyatt  Hudson 

Hont  McOlnnls,    Fon    Cleo, 

Lugo,  Frank  John  J'- 

Lundqulst,  Dallas  Earl  McOlone,  Hugh  Pran- 
Lutz.  Gilbert  Martin        <^.  J'- 
Lynch,  Edward  Thom- McCtovem,   Lawrence 

as.  Jr.  Edwin 

Lynch,  James  Richard  McGrath,     Milton 
Lynch,  Tlioauks  Alonzo 

Charles  McOulre,  James  Rob- 

MacDonald,      WllUam     ^rt 

Robert  McOulre,  Thomas  Pat- 

MacOregor,  John  An-     rtck 

drew  McHugh,     Richard 

Mackaman,  Bert  Gregory 

Jamea  Mclntlre,    Lloyd    Gil- 

Macomber.  David  man 

Blalr  McKechnle,    Thomas 

Maddocks,  Donald  William 

James  McKlmens,    Robert 

Magee,  John  Joseph        Bruce 
Maheu,    John    Chals-LoJ^o,  Boley  Alfred 

son  Long,  Harry  Russell 

Main,    Christopher       Long,  Joseph 

Avery  l.ongfellow,  Dennis 

Malkus,    Kenneth  Ray 

Charles 


Loonam,  Benuu-d  McCleary,  Paul 

Joseph  Eugene 

Love,  George  Paul,  McClement,  Charles 

m  Christop 

Lowack,  Frederick  McCloekey,  Henry 

John  Francis 

Lowman,  Richard  McColgan,  John 

Whltmore  Francis 

Lowry,  J.  E.  McCormlck,  James 

Lubbe,  Larry  Lee  Thomas 
Lucey,  John  Francis     McCulloch,  David 

Luenser,  Kenneth  Hamilton 

Herbert  McDanell,  Vernon 
Luke,  John  Davidson       DcUe 

Lunneberg,  Thomas  McDermott.  Michael 

Alvln  Nash 

Lyman,  Relle  Lewis  McDlarmld,  James 

Lynch,  Frederick  Edward 

Wlntley  McDon  McElmurry,  Joe 

Lynch,  Tbomaa  Allen 

Jotm  McGinley.  Edward 

Mabery,  Lester  StUlman  n 

Richard.  Jr.  McGinty,  Patrick 
MacJSougall,  Donald         Eugene 

Gerrad  McGoldrlck,  Henry 

Mack,  Jacob  Arthur,  Joseph 

m  McGrath.  John 

Mackay,  WlUlam  Michael 

Robert,  ni  McGraw,  Thomas 

Madden,  l^chael  Michael 

John  McGulre,  John 

Madison,  Russell  Francis 

^^^  McHenry,  John 

Magruder,  Peyton  Walter 

Marshall,  Jr.  McHugh,  Vincent 

Mahoney,  John  Joseph 

Timothy  McKay,  John 

Makela,  Tolvo  Douglas 

Wllmer  McKeown,  Ronald 

Mallen,  Prank  Eugene 

Hamhman  McKlnnon,  Clark 

Malopy,  Lawrence  Davis 

Richard  McLaurln,  John  Oole- 

Manlcke,  Harold  man.  Jr. 

Valjean  McCleod.  Samuel 

Mann,  Robert  q^u  j^ 

Mantel.  THomas  McMaAls.' Robert 

J<*«P^  Bruce 

Markworth.  John  McNalr,  Morris  Lu- 

^"*^  ther,  Jr. 

MMnane,  Joseph  McNamara,  John 

^^'  Joseph 

MwTlcal,  Anthony  McNeill,  Corbl  Asabel. 

Rolland  jj, 

JI^^  ^^r7^^^  McNeill,  Robert  Davis 
Mart  n.  David  Arthur  McColgan,  Jerry  Max 

M^in,  Harold  McRae  David  Albert 

rierce  McWhinney,  John 

Martin,  Owen  Car-  ^oren 

-,"^'  •^'*-  „,  Meeks,  William 
Martlnsen,  Glenn 

Tracy 

Mason,  James 

M^YfTi.^**  Melton,  Jack  Leroy 

^n;,e?^;  Mensch  George  Her- 

apencer.  Jr  ^^^ 

Matechak,  John  »#»,,.«-  no^io^i^ 

MathewB    Drexel  Mercer,  Benjamin 

Aiatnews,  orexei  Pranklin.  m 

iuro*K»,4^™,.>+„  n»«.i^  Merchant,  Steven  Lee 
M^hlowetz,  Donald  Merrill,  Hugh  An- 

Ma^£ew3,John  MeTt^n' Stanley  Ser- 

Sy^^^UJ"-  Mp,  Charles  Paul. 

T^Sl  Jr.  5JfyrA'°rn'''?S''^ 

vro»=    nZZ^  Mlcalchuck,  David 

Mays,  George  p^^^^, 

x*!^h^°?«h„  Mlchaux,  Richard 

McAbee.  John  Tir*»„.U4- 

Tolbert  Wehunt 

McAuley.  John  Mlddleton.  David 

Anthony,  Jr.  "**° 

McBride,  Michael  Millard,  John  War- 
Andrew  '"•'^ 

McCammon,  Peter  Miller,  Everett  Ray 

Leverich  Miller,  Ralph  Rlllman, 

McCann,  Wllford  HI 

Dale  Miller,  Stephen  Kurt 

McCarthy,  WUllam  Miller,  William 

Patrick  Charles 

Mills,  Melvin  Walter 


Ellis 
Melampy,  Ronald 
Francis 


Mlms,  William  Meno,  Timothy  Dem- 

Jackson  ing  Barron 

Mtrkln,  Howard  Ben-  Mercado,  Carlos 

jamln  Edward 

Mitchell,  Eugene  Mercer,  Thomas  Alex- 
Francis  ander 

Mitchell,  Richard  Mermagen,  Peter 

Floyd  Julian 

Mock.  Sanford  Nor-  Merz,  Vincent  Paul 

man  Metcalf,  Robert 
Moffett,  Peter  Vo-  Edward 

land  Meyer,  Victor  Alan 

Momm,  John  Albert  Mezmalls,  Andrejs 
Monroe,  Harry,  III  Modrls 

Montgomery  Robert  Mlcbalskl,  Louis,  Jr. 

Creel  Mlddents,  Paul  WiUby 

Moore,  Lawrence  Mlkolajcyk,  Ronald 

Boyd  Joseph 

Moore,  Ronald  Cullen  MlUer.  Andrew 
Moore.  William  Ron-        Pickens,  Jr. 

aid  Miller,  Leon  Robert 

Moran,  Robert  Colin  Miller,  Raymond  Paul 

More,  Alan  Robert  Miller,  Thomas  Leroy 

Morgan.  Ronald  Den-  MilUken,  John  Neely, 

nlB  J»"- 

Morln,  Thomas  Eu-  Mills,  Robert  Charles 

gene  Mlnlck,  William  Edgar 

Morris,  John  Elsworth  Mlsuna,  Chtirles 
Morrison,  Harlan  Wallace 

Langtry  Mitchell,  Martin 
Morrison,  Richard  Ralph 

Morse,  Carl  Samuel  Mlxon,  Tracy  Roland 

Morton,  Norman  Lee  Moessner,  Paul  Carl 

Moseley,  Leo  Otto.  Jr.  "o^"".  Weston  Gavin 

Mosser.  John  Henry  Mommsen.  Durward 

Moulson.  John  Alfred  ,  Belmont.  Jr. 

Moimt.  Donald  Lee  Montgomery,  Robert 


Moynahan,  Michael 


Andrew 


Joseph  Moore,  Guy  Carroll,  Jr. 

MueUer,  Joseph  Brlen   Moore,  Robert  Lord 
Mulkerrln.  Joseph  Moore.  Warwick 

Martin  Breckinridge 

Mullen,  James  Joseph  ?!°°*'  ^ane  Arthur 
MuUlns,  William  Ed-     Moraway,  Michael 

ward  Bc^Tt 

Munroe,  Frank  As-        Morgan,  Richard  Alan 

bury,  in  Morgan,  Thomas 

Murphy.  James  An-      ,,^JP^    ,  ._^^ 
a:^yf  Morltz.  Carl  Arthur, 

Murphy  Thomas  Morts,  John  Karl 

Murray,  Francis  T^""'  ^^  ^*^" 

Scxar  Morrison,  Vance 

Murray,  TOm  Reed,  n   wjEti^*?l?w„  o»,_ 
Myers,  Thomas  An-       JJ**"*'  ^^^'^  ^^*'"  ^ 
HrVTm^^^^^  Moscoe,  Loren  Joseph 

°^^^  Moses,  Paul  Davis 

Mosteller,  William 

Leldy 
Mouns,  Albert  Lebeau 


Nakayama.  Homer 

Shlro 
Narclso.  John  An- 


thony 


Mowery,  Gary  Willis 


Nash,  Michael  Arthur  Moynihin.  Brian 
Neal.  John  Stephen  Geonje 

Needham,  William        Mulford,  Michael 
Ray 


Linden 
Mullarky,  Jon  Irving 


Nelson,  Jack  Paul  _ 

Nelson,  Thorns*  Lane  MulilM.'bavid  L^" 

Nerup,  Robert  Kent  Mulllns.  Wllllce  Ralph. 
Neuberger,  Douglas  jj 

Ptancls  Mvmsee,  Stewart 
McKinney,  Donald  Lee    pTederlck 

McLaughUn.  Thomas  Murphy.  Jerome 

^^^  .  Thomas 

McLean.  R^ert  Murray,  Allan  Walter 

McMahan.  Jonh  Peter  Murray,  Jack  Lee 

McMillan,  John  Mustin,  Thomas 

Hammack  Morton 

McNally,  Eugene  ^agel,  James  Ronald 

FToyd  Nale.  James  Franklin 
McNeer.  William  Paul,  uash,  John  Mitchell 

.,  f;  ...  T^     ,j  T,  Naughton,  Robert 
McNeill,  Donald  Ray        John 

McNlcholas  Thomas  Needham.  William 

Michael.  Jr.  Peter 

McPhaU,  Eugene  BatesNeergaard,  Richard 
McTlghe,  John  William 

Terence  Nelson,  Stuart  Nels 
Medaglia,  Cornelius         Mandus 

Peter  Nelson,  William 
Meese,  Harry  Evan  Jerome.  Jr. 

Melander,  Errol  Nesbltt,  Donald  Leo 

Norman 


Kewby,  Richard 

Eugene 
Newman,  William 

Edward 
Newton,  Eugene 

Dexter 
Nlocum,  Leonard 

Galen 


Perkins.  Robert 

Caldwell.  Jr. 
Perry.  Eugene  Edward 
PerseU,  Robert 

Alexander,  Jr. 
Petersen,  Jack  ESskleld 
Peterson.  Ralph  Duane 
Pettlt.  William  Edgar 


Nichols.  Christopher  Pettyjohn.  James 

owan  Robert 

.cke^on.  Charles  --•£--* 

Hi^^tadt.  Robert  ^^^ 

T'^^^fo^'   pXC?.  Stephen 
KeXmeT  Plcard,  Joseph  Charles 

So^Tl£  Leroy  Pler?e'°^<mey  Robert 

I'S^JZi^L,  Jr.  Neuman,  Dennis  Earl 
nS^^.  Rlohard        Newman.  Roger  Lee 
Joeroh  Newmlster.  Ronald 

Nunez.  Samuel  Duane 

S^es.  Charles  White   Newton,  Roy  Irwin 
^.  Anthony  Brent  Nichols.  Charles 

O'Brien,  James  Lloyd            „^v,,^ 

Edward  Nichols.  John  Robert 

OClaray,  Daniel  Nlcklas.  Charles 

G^^  Nlederer.  Robert 

O'Connell.  Robert  Leo      Alexander 

oSor,  Michael  Nipper, ColUnDaryl 

Bernard,  Jr.  Nolan,  Donald 

Oetlnger,  Mark  ^''"*L„„„„ 

Oldham,  George  Norman,  William 

Roberts  Stanley 

Oliver,  David  Rogers,    Northrup,  Paiu 

Jr  William 

Olsen,  Glenn  Ray  Norton,  Lafayette 

Olson,  Carl  Gordon  Ferguson 

Olson,  Jerrold,  Elwood  Nowotny,  Uonel 
Olzlnskl,  Stephen  Jerome 

James  Nystrom,  Stephen 

Oreluela,  Henry  Curtis 

Orluck.  James  Oakes.  Dudley  Glen 

Emmanuel  O'Brien,  Edward 

Orth,  Nelson  Edward        James  III 
Osborough,  Harry  O'Brien,  Joseph 

Richard  Richard 

Otto,  Paul  Eugene         o'Connell,  Michael 
Owen,  Bruce  WUllam       Joseph 
Owen,  Robert  O'Connor,  Kip 

Harrison  O'Connor,  Thomas 

Owens.  Robert  Harper      Francis,  II 
Paflas,  James  Ellis         Okeson,  James 
Painter,  Clarence  Clifford 

Melvin.  Jr.  olds,  Harry  Max 

Paleologos,  moholas      Oliver.  Hemdon 

Chrlstos  Albert,  HI 

Palma.  Richard  John  oisen,  Robert  Anker 
Palmer,  Robert  Earl  Olson,  Donald  Arvid 
Paquln.  James  Edward  oison,  Phillip  Roger 
Parent,  Donn  Onoratl,  Roger  Peter 

Valentine  orlovlch,  Peter 

Parker,  James  Thomas  orrlss,  David 
Parker,  William  Henry     Anthony 
Pamell.  Charles  Osborne.  Ronald 

Lavelle  Drake 

Parsley,  William  ostrander.  Gary  Lyie 

Vernon  overstreet,  John 

Partlow,  Robert  Wesley,  Jr. 

Grelder  Owen,  Kenneth 

Pastre,  Robert  Leslie        Joseph 


faswe,  n«ucri.  uc«»««c         josepn 

Patrick,  Roger  David    owens,  Edward  Lee 

Patterson,  Ronald         owens,  WlUlam 

Gilbert  Arthur 

Paul,  Vernon  Bennett  page.  Earl  Daniel 
PavUk.  Michael  Dennis  painter,  Floyd 
Pearce.  James  WUllam     charles 
Pearson.  Dale  QuHnby  p^^jjj  pg^er  Elmer 
Pedlsl(d>.  Joihn  Palmer.  George 

Anton,  Jr.  Mathlson,  in 

Peebles,  Robert  pancoast,  Patrick 

Graham,  Jr.  Albert 

PeUett.  David  Andrew  p^j,jjgjj^miain 
Pelton.  Joseph  Earnest     jj^t^^ 
Pendleton.  Alan  Ray     p^^  j^jj^  prentlss 
Pennington,  Donald      p„^;,_  john  Eugene 

P.^,  WUllam  ^f,^i^"°" 
Dennis  Chappell 

Perisho,  Gordon  Parry,  Ira  Eustace, 
Samuel  J'- 


Partington,  James        Reed,  Gary  Allen 
Wood  Reeves,  Robert  Du- 

Passarella,  Anthony         laney.H 
HM^old  Rehrlg,  Gerald  Jon 

PaS  peter  Espejo  ReUly.  George  Vincent 

""lufT" ''"""'  B^^t^^r^t.  David  - 

^SlTo^lS"^"'  Re^d.  Raymond 

'ck^.n^.ta  Arthur 

„  ™°^nh  Repaher,  Boyd  Francis 

^^1?^  Be^^t'  Earl  Daniel 

Pe^a^ohnMltcheU  g^-^^-^^Ulff 

P^SXhPa^  mc^^chael  Gerard 

^TJ^t^"^  ^'^^tney'"*"*^ 

r{rKSrBaS?°°  RlS^d^'Lymond 

Pelot,  ^^^  Ricketu,  David  Lynn 

Corrlgan  ^        ^^^^  ^ark 

Pentz,  Louis  Ristad,  Arnold  Clifford 

El\8^oi5^    .  Rivers,  Laroyce  Prank- 
Perkins,  Ernest  ^^  j^, 

^'*"*'  ^  Roark,  David  Leroy 

Perkins,  Thomas  Roberson,  Bernard 

'^"^f  **     ,    T«n«i         Gordon 
Perry,  Lonnle  James     jj^bertson,  Charles 
Peters,  Joseph  Leonard 

Paschall  Robinson,  David 

Petersen,  Louis  Brooks 

Harold  Robinson.  Regneld 

Peterson.  Robert  Dwalne 

WlUlam  Rochells,  Andrew 

Petruccl.  Richard  Jerome 

Joseph  Rodgers,  James 

Pf  au.  Zeno  J.,  Jr.  Claude,  Jr. 

Pflngstag,  William        Rogers,  Elmer  Earl.  H 

Carl  Rogers,  Louis  Anthony 

PhilUps,  Joseph  Rogerson,  Heiur 

Larry  porter 

PhlUippl,  Frederick      Rohles,  Gerald  Ber- 

Eugene,  Jr.  nard 

Phoebus,  Charles  Rollins,  David  John 

Richard  Rooms,  Jack  Verne 

Plchel,  Marcellno  Roper,  James  Edward 

Raymond  Rose.  Michael  Andrew 

Piper,  James  Stanley  ross,  James  Andrew 
Plath,  Richard  Nell  Rossi.  Joseph  liCWls 
Pless,  Michael  Tal-       Roth,  Michael  Charles 

madge  Rothschild.  Robert 

Poellnltz.  Walter  Du-       Edward 

rand,  m  Roton.  James  Richard 

Pope,  Rex  Arvls  Rowe.  Arthur  Earl,  Jr. 

Porter,  Donald  Ray       Rowley.  Thomas  John, 
Porter,  PhUlp  Edward      jj. 
Porter,  Robert  Law       Ruck,  MerrUl  Wythe 
Post,  Warren  Lee  Ruff,  Paul  Gray,  m 

Potente,  Estellto  No-    Rupprecht,  Robert 

con  PhUlp 

Power,  Francis  Rawley  pigeon,  Norman 
Pratt,  Thomas  RoUa         Brown 
Presnell,  Lawrence        pirofalo.  Philip 

David  Mathew 

Preston.  Joe  Wayne      piaugher.  Charles 
Primmer.  Stanley  Edward 

Leslie  Poe.  John  Raymond 

Pryzby,  Stanley  John   poole,  Richard  James 
PuUmger,  WUllam         Pope.  William  Henry 
Aqullla  Porter,  Ethan  Oliver, 

Purcell.  WUUam  Clar-      jr. 

ence  Porter.  Richard  Thllo 

Quarterman.  John        post.  Jerry  Lee 

Maye,  Jr.  posthumus,  Robert 

Qulnn.  Michael  Ed-  Kenneth 

ward  Potter,  Robert  AUen 

Raggett.  Michael  MarkPozzl.  Robert  John 
^nes.  Paul  Eugene    Prchn.  Robert  Lloyd 
Ramsay.  Ian  WUUam    Preston,  Gerry  L^ 
Randolph.  WlUlam        Price,  Lawrence  Howe 
^^^s  Procoplo.  Joseph 

Raslev  Roger  William      Guydon 
^S.  J^es  DOW       Pugh  Rex  Andrles 
^uth.  James  Arthur  P^L'*  ^^"•'" 
Ray.  Donald  Joseph  ^"^^*°L„,,.„ 

^lier.  Robert  James  Putnam  WlUlam 
Reaves   Curtis  Felton       Marvin 
^ht^^MarUn     Quast,  PhUlp  Michael 

Edward 


Raetzman,  Donald        Samdlln,  John  Paul 
Patrick  SanU,  BiUph  Ix>ul« 

Ralford.  John  Prank,    Sargeant,  Harry,  Jr. 

Jr.  Schaefer,  Lyle  Howard 

Ranibo,  Vinton  Arnold  Schaus,  Richard  Harris 
Randall,  Edward  Schlffer,  John  Richard. 

James  Jr. 

Ranson,  WUllam  Schln,  Robert  Paul 

Martin  Schlegelmllch,  Charles 

Rathjen,  Arthur  Robert 

David  Schmidt,  Charles 

Rau.  Morton  David  Thomas 

Rawls.  Hugh  MlUer,      Schmidt.  Henry.  Jr. 
Jr.  Schneider.  Clinton 

Raymond,  Henry  Dunn 

Alfred  Schrader.   John   Tale, 

Reagan,  Daniel  Jr. 

Adelbert  Schroeder,  Arthur 

Reber,  Peter  Michael        Frederick.  Jr. 
Redmond,  Robert  Schropp,  John  Warren 

Mlze  Schuette,  Richard 

Reese,  Richard  Lynn        Walter 
Regan,  John  Thomas   Schufeldt,  Coral  Vance 
Rellly,  Errol  Francis      Schwartz,  Henry 
RelUy,  John  Thomas        WlUlam 
ReUtetter,  Emery  Scobee,  Charles 

Andrew  Russell,  Jr. 

Replogle,  Hugh  Butler  Scott.  Gordon  Earl 
Resweber,  Owen  Seeley.  Howard  George 

Joseph,  Jr.  Selberllng,  Ronald 

Reynolds.  Franklin  Keith 

Eugene  Sellgren.  Charles  Alan 

Rhelnhart,  Eugene        Seufert.  Robert  Joseph 

Otis  Seymour.  John 

Rhodes,  WlUlam  Gregory 

Alfred  Sharp.  David  Robert 

Rich  James  Earl  Sharp.  John  Berlin.  Jr. 

Richardson,  James        Sharp,  Walter  Henry 

Clarke,  Jr.  Shaw,  Frederick  Albert 

Ricbno,  Carl  Edward    shea,  Richard  Francis, 
RlddeU.  Richard  Jr. 

Anderson  Sheffield,  George 

Riess,  Joseph  Ray-  Albert 

mond,  Jr.  Sheridan,  Joseph 

Rlkll,  Albert  Prank  Lawrance 

Rlngelberg.  John  Sheridan,  Thomas 

Michael  Russell 

Rltt  Dayton  WlUlam   Shewchuk,  Jon  Dennis 
Rlxse,  John  Henry,  HI  shllUngsburg,  John 
Robblns,  Christopher       WUllam 

Brooks  Shoemaker,  Brian  Hall 

Roberts,  Lawrence         Sboop,  Robin  Dexter, 

WlUlam  Jr. 

Robertson,  Thomas       Shortal.  Terence 

James  Michael 

Robinson,  Lesley  Shower,  Albert  Joseph, 

Thompson  Jr. 

Roblson,  Kenneth         Shufelt,  WllUam. 

Gerald  John.  Jr. 

Rochholz.  Lyle  Dean    sibold.  Robert  Donald 
Rodriguez.  WUUam       Slemer.  John  Robert 
Joseph  Slgmund,  Jay  G,  H 

Rogers,  Kenneth  SUvey,  Prank  Joseph 

Eugene  Slnunons,  Douglas 

Rogers,  Theodore  WUllam 

Fleming,  Jr.  Simpson,  Frank 

Rohdenburg.  Kurt  Thomas 

Amandus  Singleton.  J  Arthur 

Roller.  Donald  Gordon  sisson.  Robert  Ha»h» 
RomaneUl.  John  NeU    skjod.  Chester  James 
Rooney,  PhUlp  James  slot,  James  Walter, 
Koper.'Udge  B.  Jr. 

Ross,  Ernest  Earl  Smith,  Eugene 

Ross  Robert  Joseph  Thomas 

Rosson,  Vernon  Lee      Smith,   FrankUn   Jer- 
Rothert,  WUUam  Carl      ome,  m 
Roton.  Cyrus  WlUlam  smith.  Gerald  I^wls 
Rouse.  WlUlam  Arnold  smith,  Lynn  Holmes 
Rowley,  Charles  Dana  Smith,  John  Alan 
Roy,  BlU  Smith,  Raleigh  Merrltt 

Ruff  John  Crawford    smith,  Reld  Hessey 
RvOlflson.  James  Smith,  Robert  Seawa«d 

Howard  Smith,  Vance  Grlflln 

Rust,  Robert  Stanleysmlth,  WlUlam  Rlch- 
Rutherford,  Paul  ard  Hawe 

Plndlay  Smyth,  Lome  Herbert 

Ryan,  Bruce  Anthony  Snyder,  Donald 
Ryan  Thomas  David        Marshall 
Salopek.  Raymond        Snyder.  WaUace 
Sammons.  Charles  Hutton        „^_  . 

=**"^ne  Sollenberger,  Robert 

Sanders.  David  James     NeU 
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Sootkoos,  Donald  Slnnans,  James 

Richard  Stanley 

Souplaet,  Robert  Ibl,    Skinner,  Oarland 

Jr.  Frederick 

Spane,  Robert  Johnaon  Sloan,  Dean  Elliott 
Spencer,  William  DeanSmall,  Selden 
Sprouse,  Donald  Hugh     Matthew 
Riut,  Gregory  Bedell     Smith,  Dan  Howard 


Ruth.  Paul  Arthur 
Rutklewlcz,  Richard 

Clemens 
Ryan,  James  Henry 
Rybarczyk,  Anthony 

Mark 
Samford,  Jack  WalUs 
Sampson,  Nell 

Elwood 
Sandldge,  Edward 

Dabney 
Sands,  Robert  John 
Sarepera,  HUlar 
Sayles.  Paul  Herman 


Smith,  Fred  William 
Smith,  Glen  Walter 
Smith,  Jerome 

Frost,  Jr. 
Smith,  Leigh  ton 

Warren,  Jr. 
Smith,  Raymond 

Nelson 
Smith.  Robert 

Cortland 
Smith,  Roger  Walter 
Smith,  Wayne  John 
Smyth,  Gregory 

Stephen 


Schardt.  Delvln  Leroy  Snotherly,  Everrette 


Schenck.  William 

Herman 
Schiller.  Frederick 

Conrad 
Schlppel.  Edwin  Lyle 
Schmellng,  Leslie 

Lynn 
Schmidt,  Clemens 

Edward_ 
Schmidt,  Robert 

fienr  jf 
Schottle,  Howard 

Thomas 
Schrader.  Paul 

Roger 
Schroeder,  David 

Donald 
Schrupp,  Manfred 

Sheldon 
Schuetz.  Laurence 

Noel 
Schultz.  Peter 

Hutchlsson 
ScUchter.  Edward 

Franklin 
Scott.  Gerald  Dean 
Seeber.  Lauren 
Segerblom,,  Ronald 

Lage 
Sekula,  Basil,  Jr. 
SeneCr.  Gerald  Neal 
Seyfarth,  Robert 

Ernst 
Shaf  toe.  Lyndon 

Robert 
Sharp.  David  Dean 
Sharp.  John  James 
Sharpe.  Raymond 

Alexander,  Jr. 
Shea.  Jerome 
Sheafer,  Edward 

David,  Jr. 
Sherer,  Robert 

Wallace 
Sheridan,  Robert 

Emmett 
Sherman,  Bradford 

Crosby 
Shields.  Donald  Kent 
Shlrmer,  Dan 

Armstrong 
Shoemaker,  William 

Bruce,  Jr. 
Short.  Travis  Earl 
Shoup,  Linn  Tyler 
Shrum,  John  Lemmon 
Shutt,  John  Jay 
Siegfried,  Douglas 

Sherwood 
Sienickl,  Edward 

Francis 
Sllseth,  David 

Franklin 
Simer.  Murice 

Marlln 
Simmons.  Vernon 

Pitkin 
Singer.  Edward 
Anthony.  Jr. 


Verne.  Jr. 
Snyder,  Robert 

William 
Soles.  Thomas  Edwin 
Soluri,  Elroy  Anthony 
Sorensen,  Ronald 

Niels 
Soverel.  Peter 

Wolcott 
Spaugy,  Donald 

Arthur 
Spofford.  Barry 

Andrew 
Srlte.  David  Alan 
Stackhouse.  Charles 

David 
Standish.  Allen 

Joseph 
Stanley.  Maurice 

Dudley.  Jr. 
Stark.  John  Wayne 
Staton.  Billy  Eugene 
Stave.  John  Alan 
Steglna.  Robert 

Francis 
Steinbruck,  Charles 

George.  Jr. 
Stender.  Richard 

Henry 
Stephenson,  Robert 

Franklin 
Stepp,  William 

Edward 
Stevens,  Jackie  Lee 
Stevens,  OrviUe  Lynn 
Stevens,  Stanley 

Lincoln 
Stewart,  Olendale 

Phillip 
Stickelberger,  Robert 

William 
Stinson,  William 

Albrecht 
St.  Laurent.  Charles 

Manfred 
Stodulskl.  Richard 

Walter 
Stolgitis,  William 

Charles 
Story,  Douglas 

Edward 
Stoufer,  Donald 

Andrew 
Strand,  Richard 

Charles 
Strasser,  Joseph 

Charles 
Straud,  John  Homer 
Striedel,  Henry  Chris 
Strobach,  Walter 

Frederick 
Struck,  Gerald  Loren 

Victor 
Stryker,  PhllUps  Cook. 

Jr. 
Stuart.  Frederick 

Bruce 
Stuart,  Walter  Allen 


Stubbs,  William  Olan, 

Jr. 
Stuckemeyer,  John 

Andrew 
Sturvlst,  Gerald 

Hlldlng 
Sullivan.  Dennis 

Allan 
Sullivan,  Ra3rmond 

Francis,  Jr. 
Sushka,  Peter 

William.  Jr. 
Svenson.  Stanley  Roy 
Swift.  James  Kenneth 
Sydow.  Kenneth 

Robert 
Tahaney.  Hubert 

Francis.  Jr. 
Taylor.  B.J. .Jr. 
Taylor,  Frank  Harry 
Taylor,  Herbert 

Wayne 
Taylor.  James 

Richard 
Taylor.  Paul 

Frederick 
Terry,  William 

Edward 
Therrlen.  Edward 

Louis 
Thlel,  Alphonse 

August.  Jr. 
Thomas.  Edward 

Curtis.  Jr. 
Thomas.  John 

Bernard 
Thomas.  Peter 

William 
Thompson,  Allan 

Medley 
Thompson,  Oayle 

Robert 
Thompson.  James  Ell, 

Jr. 
Thorell.  Charles  Scott 
Tiernan,  Michael 

Connolly 
Tlndal,  Ralph 

Lawrence,  II 
Tobergte,  Paul  Edwin 
Tobolski.  Donald 

Michael 
Toland.  James 

Clinton 
Tomlln,  Joseph 

Mayhew 
Tompkins,  Paul 

Stuart 
Tonkin.  Charles 

Thomas.  Ill 
Toone.  John  Pierce 
Torkelson.  Thomas 

Gerald 
Trainor.  Walter 

Clement 
Treanor.  Thomas 

Stanley.  Jr. 
Trigg.  Beldon  Hart 
Triplett.  Thomas 

Terrence 
Triptow,  Earl  Leon,  n 
Trumbauer,  David 

Sidney 
TuUis.  Robert  Daniel 
Turman.  Thomas 

Wilson 
Sprouse,  Haywood 

Oalbralth 
Stack,  Eflrd  Mills 
Stahl,  Dale  Stougb.  Jr. 
Standley,  John  Robert 
Stansbury,  Frederick 

Alexan 
Stark,  Marshall 

McCune 
Stauts,  Prank  Lynn 
Steele.  Boyden  Tracy 
Stegman,  Thomas 
Stender,  Charles 

Frederick 
Stephens,  Kensel 

Edward 


Stephenson,  Gary 

Phillip 
Sterner,  George 

Rudolph 
Stevens,  John 

Bradford 
Stevens,  Paul  Louis 
Stewart.  Charles 

Lockman 
Stewart.  Jake  William, 

Jr. 
StUwell,  William 

Carter 
St  Jean,  Russell  - 

Joseph 
Stoddard,  Howard 

Sanford 
Stokes,  Thomas   j 

Michael 
Stone,  Thomas  Edward 
Story,  William 

Ferguson  j 

■Straight,  Willlamf 

David 
Strasser,  Edward ; 

John,  Jr. 
Stratton,  Craig  Arthur 
Strickland,  Richard 

James 
Stringer,  Thomas 

Chester,  Jr. 
Strole.  Douglas 

Luther 
Stryker,  David  HeasUp 
Stryslck,  Richard  Bert 
Stuart,  Thomas 

Edward 
Stubbs,  Darryl 

Anthony 
Stubsten,  Eugene 

Merrill 
Studeman,  William 

Oliver 
Sullivan,  Daniel 

Joseph 
Sullivan,  Michael 

Edward 
Supersano,  Raphael 

Thomas 
Sutton,  Gwynn 

Richard.  Jr. 
Swavely,  David  Lee 
Syck,  James  Marvin 
Syverson,  Maurice 

Scott 
Tansey,  Philip  Michael 
Taylor,  Bruce 

Andrew,  Jr. 
Taylor.  Herbert 

William,  Jr. 
Taylor,  James  Samuel 
Taylor,  John  Francis 
Taylor.  Robert  Monard 
Thaxton.  David 

Reuben 
Theslng.  Kenneth  Lee 
Thienes,  Harold 

Alphonse 
Thomas,  Frank 

Hughes,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Lonny 

Lurelle 
Thomassy,  Louis 

Edward,  Jr. 
Thompson,  David 

Stratford 
Thompson,  Giles 

Morris 
Thomson,  John 

Alexander 
Thorstad.  Harvey  Lyle 
Tlllotson,  Perry 

Sanford 
Tlsdale,  Jesse  Wilbur 
Tobln,  Byron  Eugene, 

Jr. 
Todd,  Terrence 

Stephen 
ToUefsen,  Thomas 

Severt 


Tomlln,  Kit  Pearson      Werlock,  Stephen 

Tonelll.  Video  Vincent      Thomas 

Tontl,  Louis  George       West,  Frederick  John 

Torblt,  Jerry  Bert  Westbrook,  Richard 

Tortora,  Carmine  Evans 

Travis,  David  Timothy  Westover,  Richard 

Tredick,  William  Leland 

Heulings  Wheeler,  John 

Triggs,  Frederick,  in         Rutherford 


Tripp,  Richard 

Willis.  Jr. 
Trotman,  George  Jr. 
Tuchscherer,  Richard 

Daniel 
Tulodleskl,  John 

Frank,  Jr. 

Turner,  David  Andrew  Whitley.  William 
Tylee.  James  Gordon         Robert 
Uber.  Thomas  Edward  Whitsett,  John  Boyd 
Umberger,  Paul  Jay       Whltton,  Jon  Walter 


Whlsler,  Glenn 

Edward,  Jr. 
Whltaker,  Roger 

Brent 
White,  Bernard  Grove 
White,  Marshall  Nell 
White,  Ronal  Lee 


Ungemach,  Seibert 

Arthur 
Unruh.  Jerry  Lee 
tJsborne,  Roger  Way 
ValUn,  Richard 

Thomas 
Vanbrackle,  Vernon 

Lamar,  Jr. 
Vance.  Richard  Moon 
Vandergrif  t,  Ronald 

William 
Vanderwolf ,  Peter 

John 
Vanhoy.  William 

Lester.  Jr. 
Vanmetre.  Robert 

Brian 
Van  pelt.  Sterley 

Branson.  II 
Vanslckle.  Kenneth 

Lee 
Varga.  George 


Wler.  Ward  Wane 
Wilbur.  Gene  Leo 
Wilkes,  Gilbert 

Vanburen,  III 
Wilkinson,  Robert 

Bailey,  Jr. 
Williams.  Bryce  Wood 
Williams.  David  Lee 
Williams.  Jack  Rleber 
Williams,  Kenneth 

Hoyt 
Wlllmon,  Carl  Edward 
Wilson,  David  Carl 
Wilson,  Laurence 

Woodford 
Wilson.  Richard 

Alexander 
Wilson.  Robert 

Lawrence 
Wilson.  Waldo  Wayne 
Turner.  Alfred  Rogers, 

Jr. 


Vawter.  Vernon  James  Turner,  Steven  Lloyd, 

Verd.  George  Harris  Jr. 

Verona.  Francis  Tyson,  James  Paul 

Michael  UlTmann,  George 

Vlckers,  Robert  William 

Irving  Underbill,  Ross 

Visted,  Frank  Hamock 

Alexander  Unger,  Maurice  Henry 

Volk,  John  Stanley,  II  Urlce,  Ronel  Morgan 
Waer,  Richard  Dean      Vail,  Robert  Cornell, 


Wagner,  F^ank 
Wagner,  James 

Andrew 
Waldron,  James 

Leroy 
Walker.  James  Robert 
Walker.  Ronald 

Wallace 
Wallace.  Ernest  Larry 
Wallin.  Steven  Russell 
Walsh,  Kirk  Thomas 
Walters.  Claude 

Justine 
Walters.  Richard 

Ralph 
Wann.  Charles  Billy 
Warrington,  Robert 

George 
Wasson,  Charles 

David 
Watford,  Jennings 

Clement,  Jr. 
Watklns,  Richard 

Smith 
Watson,  Randolph 

Grant 
Watts,  Donald 

William 
Weaver,  James 

Edward,  Jr. 
Wegele,  Edward 
Welermann,  Donald 

Hans 
Welch,  Robert  Horton 


Jr. 
Vanallman,  Alfred 

Christ 
Vance,  Benjamin  Lee 
Vandenbroeck, 

Thomas  August 
Vanderslp,  Clifton 

Judson 
Van  Fleet,  James 

Laurence 
Van  Hyning,  Carl 

Walter 
Van  Pelt,  Albert  Murle 
Van  Saun,  Arthur 
Van  Slyke,  James 

Corbett,  Jr. 
Varner,  Dale  Nevln 
Velth,  Dennis  Alsm 
VernalUs,  Samuel 

Larry 
Vester,  James  Allen, 

Jr. 
Vincent,  William 

Lansing 
Vogel,  Raymond 

William.  Ill 
Vollmar,  Frederick 

Joseph,  Jr. 
Waggoner,  Mark 

Harvey 
Wagner,  George 

Francis  Adolf 
Walnscott,  Robert 

PhUllp 


Wells.  Elwood  Gordon  Walker,  Henry  Edwin, 
Wenn,  Lloyd  Edwin  Jr. 

Werhan,  Kenneth  Walker,  Jon  William 

Raymond 


Wall,  Thomas  Earl 
Wallace,  Roy  Nell 
Wallls,  Walter  James 
Walsh.  Raymond 
Michael 


Wood,  Porreat  Kent 
Woodka,  Thomas 

Kenny 
Woodruff,  Robert 

Bruce 


wSfters  Edward  Crist  Woods.  Paul  PrankUn 


Walton,  Harold 

Alexander 
Ward,  John  David 
Warthln,  Jonathan 

Carver 
Waterman,  George 

Russell 
Watklns,  Donald 

Edward 
Watrous,  Timothy 

Bennett 
Watterson,  Rodney 

Keith 
Weatherspoon,  Joseph 

Ragsdale 
Weegar,  Carl  Allen 
Wehner,  James  Roy 
Welch,  John  Michael 
Welch,  William 

Charles,  Jr. 
Wells,  Richard  Paul 
Wentworth,  David 

Cllve 
Werlock,  James  Peter 


Wood  worth,  George 

Prebble,  Jr. 
Wright.  David  Wlnsor 
Wright,  George 

Frederick 
Wright,  Lawrence 

Thomas 
Wunderly,  William 

Louis,  Jr. 
Wyckoff,  Roger  David 
Wyman,  Richard 

Ernest 
Wlttenbach,  Richard 

Barring 
Yanovsky,  Allen  John 
Yeatts,  Thomas 

Reynolds 
Yonkers,  David  Peter 
Youmans,  Richard 

Walter 
Young.  Stephen 

Grant 
Youngberg.  Guy 
Milton 


Christensen,  WlUlne  E 
Coker,  Barbara  K. 
Demarest,  Paula  A. 
Dieter,  Janet  M. 
Emery,  Yolanda 
Evans,  Alice  E. 
Oabbrtelli,  Laiira  8. 

Gabryshak,  Betty  J. 

Grayson,  Deldra  L. 

Grelner,  Ann  C. 

Haaae,  Carol  A. 

Hatch,  Marilyn  J. 

Haynes,  Edith  E. 

Berley,  Martha  S. 

Hitch,  Linda  L. 

Hudson.  Agnes  S. 

Huttenbrauck.  Gail  E. 

Jurkowskl.  Nancy  J. 

Kazanowska.  Maria 

Kilmer.  Joyce  E. 
Kvm:imer,  Sandra  I. 
Lawrence.  Sheryl  M 
Lee,  Patricia  A. 
Lyons,  Dorothy  E. 
Maguire,  Jean  F. 


McMunn,  Mary  K. 
MorrlB,  Sare  J. 
Nagle.  Janice 
O'Brien,  Kathleen  M. 
Pope.  Diane  J. 
Powers,  Mary  E. 
Prose,  Dorothy  A. 
Held,  Heather  M. 
Rellly,  Christine  M. 
Beinke,  Sharon  F. 
Rodney,  Donne  M. 
Roney,  Patricia  M. 
SowaU,  Terry  J. 
Shaw.  Chrlstela  A. 
Smith,  Donna  H. 
Todaro,  Jeannle  K. 
Todd,  Charlotte  D. 
Trussell.  Ellen  A. 
Urban.  Deanna  I. 
Voos,  Sybil  A. 
Williams,  Mary  L. 
Yont,  Mary  P. 
Young,  Cecilia  A. 
Zalesky.  Sarah  A. 


Jimmie  E.  Janke  Stephen  H.  Sanderson 

Donald  C.  Jarvln  Charles  L.  Sands 

Marcellus  J.  Kaczlnskl Howard  D.  Sansom 
zr^.       .  „  ^-,1—  worrv  V.  aawver.  Ji 


WerlociC,  james  rcLcx         — 

West,  Bernard  Hyland  Zalkan,  Robert 


West,  Karl  Grove 
Westfall,  Robert 

Edmond 
Wheeler,  Donald 

Coughlln 
Wheeler,  Sidney  Earl 
Whltaker,  Edson 
Whltaker,  William 

Drake 


Llbman 
Zlatoper.  Ronald 

Joseph 
Zumwalde.  Richard 

Theodore 
Wlltamuth.  Richard 

Ernest 
Winn,  Robert  Monte 
Wlrth,  Gerard  Herbert 


In  the  Mabinb  CORPS 
The  following  named  officers  of^"^^  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-») . 

John  P.  Alles  ^^'^'^^■S°^^Xv 

Edward  A.  Anaszewlcz  Ervln  L.  Kazmerzak 
Ma^nard  K.  Balrd,  Jr.   Edwin  H.  Lamp! 


Richard  8.  Keller 
WUUam  D.  Kelly 
Howard  E.  Kerr 
Roy  C.  Keyes 
Henry  C.  Klmmey 
Gary  L.  Kindler 
Charles  Knox,  Jr. 
William  L.  Kobel 
WllUam  C.  Kohler 
Wan]  Komsi 
Charies  E.  Labby,  Jr. 
Earl  R.  Lackey 
Keary  L.  Lane 
Joseph  M.  Magaldl, 

Jr. 
Gerald  E.  Marches© 
George  L.  Marcum 
Joseph  Marzloli 
Robert  L.  Maynee 
John  T.  McAllster 
John  E.  McCallum 
Benjamin   D 
ley 


Harry  E.  Sawyer,  Jr. 
Nell  H.  Scarborough 
Roger  H.  Schneider 
Edward  W.  Schultze 
William  A.  Schulze, 

Jr. 
Charles  P.  Schwab 
Prank  H.  Schwarz, 

Jr. 
Albert  L.  Selleck.  Jr. 
Mann  Shoffner,  Jr. 
Clarke  J.  Slmcox 
Frank  J.  Simons.  Jr. 
Alexander  F.  Slrpis 
Stanley  C. 

Skroblalowskl 
Darren  M.  Smith 
David  M.  Smith 
Harold  W.  Smith,  Jr. 
James  G.  Smith,  Jr. 
iLuxi        William  C.  Smith 
McCau- Bruce  W.  Snyder 

Raymond  J.  SplUane 


£S;SS.°="SS!«S.SSS, 


Whltehurst,  Byron 

Paul 
Whitney.  Richard 

Merrill,  Jr 


Wolfgang.  Paul 

Webster,  Jr. 
Wolniewlcz.  James 

Simon 


WWttlngion;  William  Womack.  Thomas 

,„_,__  Folts 

Wlcrund.  Robert  Wood.  James  Erastus 

wJ^sTmcS  Judson woodruff.  Peter 


Oliver  W.  Bailey.  Jr. 
Robert  Bayer.  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Bookhardt 
Clarence  A.  Bowers 
Albert  J.  BroulUard 
George  J.  Buccleri 
Clarence  J.  Buck 
Jesse  E.  Campbell 
John  J.  Connolly 
Robert  W.  Dancey 
Joseph  A.  Drewyor 
Arthur  C.  Parrlngton 
Glen  M.  Hayes 
Charles  E.  Hofmann 
Emil  D.  Johnson 


Jesse  N.  McClendon, 

Jr. 
Daniel  M.  O'Callaghan 
William  T.  Potter 
Leslie  Rhynard 
Edward  S.  Rust 
Edward  A.  Scharlach 
Frederick  D.  Scrogglns 
Max  Stein 
John  E.  Tlnsley 
John  E.  Trowbridge 
Leslie  T.  Twomey,  Jr. 
Joseph  V.  Vlsmont 
Fowler  S.  Williams 


R^vLond  B.  McClure  Donald  E.  Stafford 

S^E  McKee  Jerome  E.  Stevens 

M^n  E  McPeak  Raymon  E.  Stoner 

^tardE.MSer  f-^^^.V^g-J^r 
Ravmond  A.  Mendoza  Frederick  H.  Striker 

JlS  M.  Merritt  Robert  T.  Taylor 

iSny  Miranda  Kenneth  C.  Terhorst 

Wm^  L  Mitchels  James  W.  Thomason 


Wlleen.  Gordon 

Charles 
Wilkinson,  John 

Glenn,  Jr. 
WlUetts.  Leo  Joseph, 

Jr. 
Williams,  David 

Arthur 


Bayard 
Woods,  James  Raney, 

Jr. 
Woodward,  William 

Jasper,  Jr. 
Worthington,  George 

Rhodes 
Wright,  Donald  Jay 


The  following  named  officers  of  the  Ntorlne 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-3) . 


Wilson,  Raymond  varoorouKi , 

Joseph 


Olln 


Joseph  Richard  Charles 

Wilson.  Robert  James  |eck.  ^«^^^^^^, 
Wilson,  Robert  Clair      YorK.  inom«. 


Jr. 

Young.  Bruce  Albert 
Young.  Robert  Wilson, 

Jr. 
Yufer,  Kenneth  Lee 


Zucca,  Gary  Joseph 
Zurich,  Richard 
Warren 


Wlnant,  Thomas 

Clinton 
Wlnst^.  Shelby 

Dennis 
Wise,  Donald  Rae  -  T*7«,'TTioinas 

Wltman,  William  Paul  Z«*"f^- 3?°""^ 
Wolfe,  James  Bryant        Ricnara 
Wolfram,  Charles 

Barrett 
Woltersdorf,  Leonard 

Osciii* 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  toe 
US    Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
J^e  orileutenant  In  the  ^^^^'^^l 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Amann,  Lorraine  F.       Blackburn,  Marianne 

"^Z-  SJ^'  b!  Br^wn,  Barbara  J^ 

S,  ^nTu.  Byerly,  Kathleen  D. 


Russell  R.  Allen.  Jr 
Glen  R.  Anderson 
Joseph  C.  Anderson 
Robert  A.  Baer 
George  W.  Baker 
Robert  C.  Baker 
William  L.  Bangs 
Prank  E.  Barthold 
Eldon  L.  Baumwart 
Eugene  A.  Bodree 
Henry  E.  Bowen,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Brennan 
Verle  E.  Burch 
Kenneth  R.  Burns 
Ronald  F.  Byrnes 
Howard  L.  Callahan 
Henry  C.  Campbell 
Harold  E.  Cantrell.  Jr. 
William  J.  Carpenter 
Oscar  L.  CaudlU 
Maurice  A.  Charles 
James  S.  Chastaln 
Robert  L.  Chen 
John  F.  Chesnick 
Lawrence  J.  Chytka 
John  L.  Collins 
Robert  A.  Connly,  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Cooper 
Orval  J.  Corrlveau 
Robert  D.  Cox 
Jerry  L.  Crouch 
Howard  W.  Crowell 
Richard  D.  Cusick 
Ronald  B.  Darou 
Raymond  A.  Davis 


Arnold  H.  Dow 
Joseph  C.  Drawdy 
Henry  R.  Kller 
Bruce  W.  Ellis 
William  E.  Eubank 
Guy  R.  Palrchlld 
Charles  H.  Peaselman 
Ronald  F.  Plsher 
William  E.  Plournoy 
Hamilton  P.  Freburger 

Jr. 

John  W.  Frederick.  Jr. 

Peter  E.  Freeman 

Eugene  A.  Galvln 

James  D.  Garner 

William  F  Garvey.Jr. 

Hardy  D.  Gates 

Prank  J.  Ghia.  Jr. 

Harold  E.  Gore 

Walter  W.  Gustln 

James  A.  Hall 

James  G.  Hallet,  Jr. 

Richard  A.  Hardle 
Billy  M.  Harris 
William  T.  Hartigan 
Donald  E.  Hartman 
Lawrence  D.  Hawkes 
Joe  M.  Head 
John  P.  Heath 
Lawrence  N.  Helber 
Jack  R.  Henderson 
Roger  E.  Hershey 
Roger  D.  High 
William  P.  Hill 
Edward  F.  Hodglns.  Jr. 


William  T.  Moore.  Jr. 
Stanley  S.  Morris.  Jr. 
Peter  J.  Murray 
Charles  A.  Newell 
Thomas  M.  O'Brien 
Donn  L.  O'Nell 
Mathew  Pallo.  Jr. 
LouU  V.  Panicali 
James  S.  Paulk 
Richard  C.  Pederson 
Bruce  M.  PhllUps 
Charles  G.  Pierce.  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Pratt 
Gerald  K.  Rainwater 
Morris  E.  Ransom 
Malcolm  S.  Rawlins 
Erwln  O.  Raymer 
Doyle  R.  Reed 
Charles  Rlggs 
Dean  R.  Rlngler 
James  H.  Rosenthal 
Ivan  R.  Sable 


Robert  L.  Tracey 
Roland  L.  Turner 
David  E.  Vanamburg 
Kenneth  H.  Vance 
Nicholas  C. 

Vanderdoee 
Rex  F.  Vanderhoof 
Dorothy  L.  VoUmer 
Bethel  A.  Voss 
Irwin  F.  WaldVogel 
George  E.  Walker 
William  B.  Walls 
Lowell  B.  Walter 
Frank  W.  Washam 
William  H.  Welch,  Jr. 
William  J.  Wilbur 
Cecil  R.  WlUiaford 
Robert  P.  Williams 
Donald  T.  Wilson 
James  P.  Wolfe.  Jr. 
William  H.  Wood,  Jr. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rin? Corps  forVrmanent  -^^^'^  ."^ 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-.J) . 


William  N.  Dickerman,  ^-^^^,H°»^',-'/,,,el. 
John  C.  Dixon  J'- 


Richard  W.  Adams 
William  T.  Adams 
William  E.  Anderson 
Donald  F.  Andrus 
Gerald  P.  Aragon 
Billy  T.  Arnold 
Harry  K.  Azarlan 
Raymond  O.  Bablneau 

Jr. 
GJiarlle  E.  BaUey 
Sam  R.  Baker  n 
Harold  J.  Barber.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Barnes 
James  W.  Barotti 
James  M.  Barry 
Eugene  R.  Benjamin 
Thomas  P  Bingham 
Richard  J.  Bishop 
John  L.  Blount.  Jr. 
George  P.  Bond 
Theo  I.  Brooks 
Edward  H.  Brown.  Jr. 
Herbert  D.  Brown 
William  J.  Buhl 
Rajrmond  J.  Cady 
Joseph  J.  Campbell 
Ronald  B.  Camper 
Joseph  A.  Canonlco 
Henry  P.  Capdepon. 
Jr. 


Floyd  A.  Carlson.  Jr. 
George  Carnako 
John  P.  Clelland.  Jr. 
Gerald  R.  Clifford 
Paul  B.  Clontz 
Keith  E.  Cohenour 
Joe  R.  Collins  II 
.Ronald  K.  Coulter 
Gordon  N.  Crane 
Keith  D.  Creech 
Daniel  E.  Crockett 
Edward  J.  Croghan  HI 
pjbert  Crosby 
John  P.  Curran 
Wayne  R.  Dale 
Larry  R.  Davidson 
Richard  Deaver 
James  W.  Def  rank 
James  N.  Deltrlch 
Vaughan  E.  Delk 
Kenneth  R.  Diana 
Donald  L.  Dlckerson 
Robert  J.  Dolman 
Walter  Domke 
Mary  E.  Donahue 
Charles  L.  Drew 
John  F.  Drivlck  in 
Harvey  Dunn 
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James  A.  Dunn 
Monte  W.  Eagle.  Jr. 
Rex  T.  Eckley 
WilUam  A.  Elchbolz 
Robert  C.  Pairand 
Donald  R.  Farrlngton 
Jamea  E.  Peryan 
Bobby  J.  Fields 
Johnny  M.  Floyd 
Nlcbolaa  A.  Foley 
Donald  H.  Frits 
D«lne  L.  Fulton 
Buddy  R.  Furber 
Richard  S.  Oalang,  Jr. 
Arthur  Oarcla 
Charles  D.  Garrett 
Joe  D.  Garrett 
Horace  U.  Giles 
Elbert  R.  Goodall 
Charles  R.  Oriffln,  Jr. 
Francis  E.  Gross 
Richard  H.  Grunwald 
James  D.  Guerin,  Sr. 
Charles  K.  Haley 
Jesse  B.  Hall.  Jr. 
Roland  L.  Hamel 
Thomas  E.  Hamlc 
William  If.  Hamilton 
Charles  T.  Hanen,  Jr. 
Richard  M.  Harden 
DoiuUd  N.  Hartman 
Jefrald  X  Hawkinoon 
RfChsjKt  D:  Heald 
Cecil  D.  Hennlnger 
John  M.  Herzog 
Edward  Q.  Hicks 
Charles  R.  Hoffm&n 
James  D.  Holmes 
WUlUun  C.  Bowey 
James  W.  Huffman,  Jr, 
WUllam  C.  Hutsler 
Larry  N.  Israel 
James  W.  Ivey 
James  E.  Ivy 
Kaye  E.  Jackson 
James  W.  Jackson 
Joseplx  J.  Jianla 
Dan  C.  Johnson 
Dennis  W.  Johnson 
Paul  C.  Johnson 
Allen  Ll.  Jones 
Earnest  J.  Jones 
Robert  E.  Joyce 
Leonard  P.  Juck 
Eugene  J.  Kaus 
David  R.  Keene 
Richard  M.  Kelly 
Bnice  A.  Kemp 
Richard  J.  Kerch 
Raymond  E.  Klemel 
John  D.  Klmberl 
Harold  D.  Klein 
Coleman  R.  Knowles, 

Jr. 
John  S.  Kociolek 
Julius  W.  Kuclnskl 
Ivan  A.  Lalng 
Everett  E.  Lamczyk 
Benny  W.  Lane 
Billy  B.  Lane 
Gerald  S.  Lane 
Joseph  V.  Larkin 
John  H.  Larson 
Jerry  L.  Lastovlca 
William  H.  Leach 
LendltbLee 
Larry  G.  Lephart 
Eugene  S. 

Lewandowskl 
John  M.  Ulley 
Albert  J.  Llstwan 
Garland  A. 

Longhotiser,  Jr. 
Prank  W. 

Lukasiewicz 
Allen  J.  Lum 


Maxwell  C. 

Luxemburger 
Gerald  Macky 
Gerald  E.  Martin 
Paul  S.  Martm 
Michael  P. 

Mastrobertl 
Kenneth  N.  May 
George  J.  McConnell 
Edward  F.  McCourt, 

Jr. 
Billy  R.  McCulloch 
Ronald  R.  McEIvain 
Mack  L.  McGlumphy 
Jack  McKee,  Jr. 
Donald  G. 

McWhorter 
Walter  M.  Mielnlckl 
Earl  W.  Mitchell 
Robert  E.  Moe 
Aurello  Mora 
Freddie  M.  Morgan 
Allen  W.  Morrison 
Robert  L.  Mull 
Ted  L.  Munday 
David  E.  Nelson 
Cecil  Netherly 
Alfred  W.  Oroark 
Bobby  L.  Osborne 
Stanley  M.  Osenkoskl 
Melvln  J.  Oubre 
Herbert  M.  Page,  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Paris 
Patrick  A.  Pearce 
Maxwell  R.  Peters 
Sterling  R.  Peters 
Carl  E.  Peterson 
James  M.  Phelan 
Douglas  R.  Phelps 
Kenneth  W.  Phipps 
John  P.  Pierce 
Troy  J.  Pigeon 
Lawrence  D.  Poling 
John  A.  Prelgovlsk 
Charles  P.  Purvis 
Robert  E.  Redllnger 
William  A. 

Reitmelster 
Robert  H.  Rempel 
Luther  L.  Renfroe,  Jr. 
Junior  G.  Raynaud 
Oren  C.  Reynolds 
Lewis  E.  Rice 
Edward  T.  Richards 
Harold  L.  Richardson 
Clarence  J.  Ricker 
Harry  F.  Roberta 
Thomas  G.  Roberts 
Warren  H.  Rooks 
John  Sandoval.  Jr. 
Jimmy  M.  Scarboro 
Theodore  W.  Schauer 
Robert  L.  Schlott 
Michael  E.  Schmidt 
Donald  W.  Schwanke 
Martin  A.  Selby 
Robert  M.  Slater 
James  J.  Smith 
Charles  R.  Soldner 
Billy  R.  Sparks 
Roger  V.  Speeg 
Robert  R.  Spltze 
James  E.  Stant.  Jr. 
Gordon  P.  Stirling,  Jr. 
Douglas  D.  Street 
Carl  R.  Swanstrom 
Thomas  E.  Swindell 
Bobby  A.  Templeton 
Jack  T.  Terrell 
John  H.  Thomas 
Richard  E.  Toepfer 
Eugene  M.  Trlppleton 
Robert  E.  Veigel 
Francis  E.  Verbanlc 
Maurice  G.  Waitt 
William  D.  Walkup. 

Jr. 


Thomas  R.  Ward 
John  M.  Weatbersby 
James  E.  Weber 
James  W.  Wells 
Jacky  I.  White 
Robert  L.  White 
William  A.  Whltln« 
Henry  E.  Wllhlde 


Irving  D.  Williams 
Samuel  G.  Williams, 

Jr. 
John  C.  Wilson 
Kenneth  L.  Wilson 
Michael  J.  Wltsell 
Edmund  W.  Woodland 
BUly  J.  Wright 


The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  ( W-4) : 


Dewey  E.  Amlck 
Richard  J.  Bernier 
Robert  M.  Black 
Myron  J.  Bowen 
Alexander  L.  Bressler, 

Jr. 
John  D.  Buckley,  Jr. 
Talmadge  Clark 
Paul  E.  Clausen 
Robert  L.  Clay 
Raymond  W.  Condon 
Eugene  L.  Conroy 
Bxirton  D.  Currier 
Kenneth  L.  Davla 
Raymond  J.  Delacqua 
Guy  L.  Ditty 
Charles  H.  Dowllng 
Arthiir  M.  Duer,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Duerr 
Julius  Farkas 
Robert  P.  Plynn 
James  R.  PV>rman 
Elaine  G.  Freeman 
Berle  Garris 
Doyle  D.  Gracey,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Groom 
Roy  K.  Harris 
Frederick  R.  Hasler 
Earle  Hattaway 
John  L.  Haynes 
Philip  N.  Healey,  Jr. 
WUllam  J.  Hill 
Forrest  B.  Holdrldge 
Horace  E.  Holman 
Billy  D.  Ivey 
Clarence  E.  Jenkins 
Carl  Jobansen,  Jr. 
Stephen  J.  Johnson, 

Jr. 
Samuel  J.  Jones 
Thomas  E.  Jordan 
Joseph  J.  Karrer 
Charles  R.  Kllbom 
Lawrence  E.  Kozaln 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-3) : 


Charles  E.  Losey 
Sianley  W.  Main 
William  K.  Maximln 
William  J.  McCarthy 
John  F.  McGrory 
Terrence  W.  McGulre, 

Jr. 
WlUlam  W.  McMlUan, 

Jr. 
George  E.  Meshke 
Stephen  J.  Mihalak 
Stephen  M.  Myorski 
William  Nagy 
George  R.  Nestor 
Casey  R.  Nix 
Henry  E.  Noonkest«r 
William  B.  Norris 
John  J.  Norton 
Joseph  J.  Paige 
Lawrence  Parrettl 
Edwin  A.  Pluger 
Hal  E.  Pope 
Richard  T.  Powell,  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Pryor 
Robert  E.  Shea 
Albert  J.  Smith 
Edward  J.  Spabr 
Joe  R.  Sutton 
Thomas  F. 

Swearengen 
Robert  M.  Thacher 
Hubert  Tinsley 
Willie  R.  Tucker 
Henry  J.  Waller 
George  O.  WeiIIb 
James  O.  Watson 
Gleim  T.  Wells 
Leonard  A.  Whelchel 
Henry  Wlldf  ang 
John  Willis 
Duane  L.  Woodson 
Robert  G.  Work 
Nell  E.  Wynant 


George  L.  Armltage 
James  M.  Barnes 
Timothy  C.  Bell 
William  A.  Blggers 
E>elmar  G.  Booze 
Norman  D.  Braden 
Sheila  R.  Bray,  Jr. 
Lionel  H.  Bridges 
Edwin  J.  Brown 
William  L.  Buck,  m 
Kenneth  F.  Burrls 
Donald  R.  Cameron 
Wilbur  M.  Carlson 
James  J.  Castonguay 
Wayland  D.  Chaviers 
WlUiam  J.  Clancy.  Jr. 
Jessie  R.  Clark 
Jack  N.  Clow 
Donald  E.  Collier 
Roger  J.  Combs 
Allen  D.  Crosier 
Ralph  W.  Deaver 
Charles  F.  Denlson, 

Jr. 
Roland  A.  Desjarlais 
James  H.  Divls 
Peter  Dobon,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Donley 


John  Doyle 
William  E.  Duke 
Roger  A.  Essi 
Thomas  E.  Evans 
Gerald  D.  Fabrlclus 
James  P.  Fleming 
Harry  A.  Florence,  Jr. 
Billy  R.  Freeman 
Bernard  C.  Glinka 
Donald  W.  Gregory 
Glenn  R.  Hammond 
Robert  H.  Hanevik 
Herbert  G.  Hase 
Charles  H.  Henderson, 

Jr. 
Guy  M.  Howard 
Jack  R.  Hoy 
Theodore  R.  Jacobson 
Henderson  B.  Jones 
William  Kasten 
Robert  E.  Katz 
Ronald  R.  Kendall 
James  J.  E^nocke 
Donald  C.  Lanson 
William  P.  Lepore,  Jr. 
Willard  R.  Lewis 
Robert  L.  Lord 
Carl  K.  Lunn 


Enrique  L.  Machado 
Harry  B.  Malnlcof 
Edmund  J.  Mazzel 
Paul  O.  McAvoy,  Jr. 
Roger  A.  Mcintosh 
John  L.  Myers 
Jacques  L.  Miller 
Dome  A.  Minis 
Robert  J.  Mocny 
Richard  C.  Moran 
Charles  L.  Morrow 
WllUam  E.  Mulrhead 
Richard  A.  NaUor 
Monte  V.  Nelson 
Donald  D.  NUnmow 
Billy  W.  Owens 
Porter  G.  Pallett 
Charles  D.  Parker 
Fred  R.  Parry 
Leonard  J.  Patchln 
Dean  C.  Pedlar 


Billy  B.  Perry 
Robert  G.  PontUlas 
Richard  L.  Porter 
Joseph  C.  Raymond 
I^onald  D.  Redmond 
Carroll  J.  Riley 
Robert  D.  Rogers 
Robert  J.  Romano 
Roger  L.  Runkle 
Arthur  I.  Swanstm, 

Jr. 
Gary  R.  Thompson 
Charles  G.  True 
Morton  Vaserberg 
Alan  E.  Wickens 
Jack  A.  Wilder 
Sydney  M.  Wire 
WllUam  C.  Wright 
Robert  H.  Yoder 
David  A.  Zeferjohn 
James  H.  Zimmer- 
man 
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George  A.  Pelletler 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2) : 


Charles  W.  Adams 
George  L.  Anderson 
Sam  R.  Baker  n 
Charles  M.  Banks 
Robert  Barber,  Jr. 
John  E.  Baugbman 
Thomas  J. 

BerryhlU 
Richard  J.  Bishop 
Roy  H.  Blxler 
George  P.  Bond 
Donald  R.  Book 
Clyde  P.  Boudreaux 
Lawrence  C. 

Brinkman 
James  J.  Brlsson 
William  C.  Brown  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Bruderer 
Joseph  A.  Bryant 
Dudley  L.  Burgess 
Christopher  P. 

Butler 
Gary  G.  Carley 
James  T.  Chaffee 
Marlon  L.  Gotten 
Patrick  C.  Coulter 
Raymond  L.  Dedual 
Oscar  Delagarza,  Jr. 
Acle  N.  Derossett 
Joe  H.  Driver 
Donald  R.  Farrington 
Orlando  Fernandez 
Franklin  A.  Field  m 
Donald  H.  Flnley 
Carl  J.  Fisher 
Richard  F. 

Fleming.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Forsberg 
Rose  J.  Franco 
John  A.  Frank 
John  B.  F\ink 
Samuel  M.  Garland 
Carl  H.  Gassoway 
Louis  P.  Glassbumer 
Robert  K.  Gomlng 
James  W.  Gray 
James  A.  Grebas 
Johann  Haf  erkamp 
Cecil  D.  Hennlnger 
Franklin  R.  Hester 
Louis  A.  Hoch,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Hudson 
William  J.  Jannlng 
Leonard  P.  Juck 
Charles  J.  Julian 
John  J.  Keenan,  Jr. 
John  S.  Keene 
Robert  J.  Keller 
Floyd  M.  Kennedy 
Albert  Lane,  Jr. 
Enrique  Lariosa,  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Lauzon 


Bernard  L.  Lee 
Gary  A.  Lucus 
John  G.  Lyle  Jr. 
Michael  T.  Mallick 
Thomas  H.  Marino 
Gerald  E.  Martin 
Larry  A.  Martin 
Jack  L.  Matlack 
Raymond  C.  Matthias 
Charles  A.  McCartney 
Jerome  M.  McGulre 
Benjamin  H.  McNutt 
Kenneth  H.  Medelroe 
John  M.  Miller 
Jlnmiy  Miranda 
Robert  E.  Moe 
Patrick  J.  Mongoven 
WUllam  R.  Moody 
David  D.  Moore 
Freddie  M.  Morgan 
John  V.  Morris 
James  E.  Mulloy,  Jr. 
Louis  N.  Pancby 
Roger  L.  Peterson 
Carl  W.  Polk 
Raymond  G. 

Prefontalne 
Ivan  D.  Puett 
Wade  A.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Alfred  R.  Rocheleau 
Gerald  L.  Rodden 
Mack  I.  Rogers 
Tommle  D.  Rose 
WUllam  H.  Roaser 
Jlmmle  L.  RusseU 
Frederick  W.  Schaffer 
Arthur  W.  Seabury, 

Jr. 
Cobiun  L.  Sergent 
John  R.  Shultz,  Jr. 
Henry  L.  Singer 
Billy  W.  Smith 
Charles  L.  Stalgle 
John  A.  Steward,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Swindell 
Richard  A.  Teeter 
Raymond  D.  Tevls 
Richard  J.  Tyler 
John  E.  XTpah,  Jr. 
Bruce  W.  Vance 
Cullen  R.  Vinson 
WlUlam  J.  Walker 
Frederick  M.  WaUer 
Napoleon  K.  Weaver 
WlUis  D.  White 
Dennis  Wilczewskl 
Nathaniel  C.  Wilson 
Larry  L.  Wine 
James  W.  Wofford,  Jr. 
Rudolph  E.  Woltner. 

Jr. 
Frank  C.  Zublate 


HUBERT  P.  LEE,  EDITOR  OP  DIXIE 
BUSINESS  MAGAZINE,  WAS  ONCE 
IN  ARMY  BALLOON  CORPS 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or   CKOBOIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  1.  1969 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  entitled  "Hubert  P.  Lee.  Reporter, 
Editor  of  Dixie  Business  Was  Once  In 
Army  Balloon  Corps,"  written  by  Pran 
Possett,  and  published  in  the  Decatur- 
DeKalb  News,  states  that  Mr.  Lee  may 
have  been  the  only  man  in  history  to 
serve  accidentally  in  the  Army  BaUoon 
Corps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
teresting account  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
HUBXBT  F.  Lia;— Reporter,  Enrroa  or  Dixix 

BXrSIOTSS     WAS     ONCE     Ut     ABUT     BAIXOON 

Corps 

(By  Fran  Fossett) 

DeKalb's  Hubert  F.  Lee  may  be  the  only 
man  In  history  to  have  served  accidentally 
m  the  Army  Balloon  Corps.  Not  too  many 
men  In  history,  as  well  as  can  be  determined, 
served  In  the  Balloon  Corps  even  on  purpose. 
•Back  in  July.  1918."  Mr.  Lee  tells  us,  I 
enlisted  in  the  Army  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
eo  to  Russia  and  fight  the  Bolsheviks.  They 
said  they  needed  some  troops  for  Russian 
service.  Well,  instead  they  sent  us  to  balloon 
school,  first  at  Camp  Knox.  Kentucky  and 
then  the  one  next  to  Camp  Eustls,  VUglnla. 
Mr.  Lee  never  got  to  Russia,  and  everybody 
knows  how  the  Bolsheviks  made  out. 

•Balloons  were  used  for  observation  pur- 
poses," Mr.  Lee  says,  "much  as  heUcopters 
are  used  now,  except  of  cotirse  the  balloons 
couldn't  do  all  the  other  things  that  heU- 
copters can.  I  suppose  the  helicopter  dealt 
the  last  blow  to  the  use  of  baUoons  in  the 
services."  ,     »,. 

Mr  Lee's  main  function  was  being,  in  his 
words,  a  hxunan  sandbag.  "The  balloons  were 
inflated  with  hydrogen  gas  from  cyUnders," 
he  explains,  "and  it  was  quite  a  Job  getting 
them  laimched  right.  While  the  balloon  was 
still  in  its  hangar,  we  would  hook  it  up  to  a 
four-wheel-drive  truck  with  a  huge  winch. 

•Then  we'd  have  men  all  the  way  aroimd 
the  baUoon  holding  onto  ropes  (these  men 
were  the  sandbags)  and  once  it  was  out  of 
the  hangar  we'd  ease  it  off  hand  over  hand." 
Mr  Lee's  balloons  were  the  sort  that  re- 
mained attached  to  a  base  point  on  the 
ground;  as  far  as  he  recalls  none  ever  broke 
loose  and  floated  off  into  the  ever  after. 
This  was  just  as  well,  since  there  were  a 
couple  of  men  who  would  have  floated  off 
also. 

•Ordinarily."  says  Mr.  Lee,  "the  balloons 
would  carry  two  men  in  the  basket,  to  "take 
pictures  or  send  back  information.  I  had  an 
electrical  engineering  course  at  the  Virginia 
school,  and  helped  instaU  radios  in  the  bal- 
loons as  part  of  my  duties." 

Having  survived  the  hazards  of  peacetime 
ballooning.  Mr.  Lee  left  the  Army  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1921.  In  favor  of  the  more  down-to- 
earth  Job  of  news  reporting.  "I'd  been  writing 
for  the  Colvimbus,  Georgia  paper,  and  my  boss 
there  wrote  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
told  them  I  had  a  'nose  for  news.' 

"So  I  went  to  work  as  a  cub  reporter  for 
the  Constitution.  After  a  while  at  that  I  did 
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advertising  supplement  writing,  then  went 
with  United  Press  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
then  to  LaGrange  for  the  L^Orange 
Reporter."  ,   .,     t 

With  a  d^ltal  Investment  of  •IS,  Mr.  L«« 
started  Dixie  Business  magazine  which  he 
edits  and  publishes  out  of  his  Covington  Road 
home  and  offices.  Dixie  Business  is  best  known 
for  its  annual  Man  of  the  South  award,  which 
has  gone  to  prominent  southerners  since 
1946,  and  for  Ite  HaU  of  Fame  for  Uvlng. 
comprised  of  dlstingiUshed  Uvlng  Americans. 

Mrs.  Lee  assists  her  husband  with  the 
managing  and  editing  of  Dixie  Buslneee.  and 
with  keeping  track  of  the  voluminous  stores 
of  books,  magazines  and  cUppings  that  over- 
flow every  comer  of  the  house.  The  Lees 
have  two  sons  and  a  daughter  who  live  m 
California.  New  York  and  Texas,  but  come 
visiting  whenever  they  can  with  the  four 
grandchildren. 

Asked  which  branch  of  service  he  would 
choose  If  he  were  entering  today.  Mr.  Lee  said 
"the  Air  Force."  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. Even  If  they  dont  always  assign  every- 
one as  planned,  Mr.  Lee  beUeves  the  alr- 
mlnded  people  offer  the  best  chance  for 
adventure. 


DEAIT  RSrORM 


RESPONSIBLE  VIEWS 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  has  ex- 
pressed sound  views  on  many  timely  sub- 
jects throughout  the  State  of  Virginia 
in  the  last  2  months. 

These  are  responsible  views  on  topics 
that  are  important  to  every  American 
citizen  and  deserve  wide  distribution. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  the  following  ex- 
cerpts in  the  Record  : 

Views — In  Brbef 

Lexington.— Senator  Byrd  called  for  a 
"balanced  view"  at  the  American  military  es- 
tablishment in  a  speech  here  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  alumni  hall  at  Virginia  Military 
Institute. 

The  notion  that  the  naUon's  defense  Is 
run  by  "bloodthirsty  generals"  backed  by 
an  insidious  military-Industrial  complex  Is 
refuted  by  the  careers  of  men  like  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  and  VMI's  George  C.  Marshall, 
Byrd  said. 

Byrd  cautioned  against  flying  to  an  op- 
posite extreme  and  assuming  that  the  mUi- 
tary  Is  above  criticism.  "Responsible  criti- 
cism of  the  mlUtary  U  both  healthy  and 
democratic,"  he  said. 

"What  is  needed,"  he  declared,  "is  a  l>al- 
anced  view— skepticism  without  hostlUty, 
loyalty  without  blindness." 

MARINE   SCIENCE 

GLOTTCES-rER  POINT.— WThlle  probing  outer 
space  the  United  States  should  devote  more 
resources  and  energies  to  exploring  the  seas 
which  cover  80  per  cent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
f&cc 

That  was  Senator  Byrd's  message  at  the 
dedication  of  a  marine  science  building  here. 
The  buUdlng  named  for  the  Senator's  uncle, 
the  late  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd.  Is  part  of 
the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science. 

"America  cannot  much  longer  afford  to 
mark  time  Ui  oceanography,"  Byrd  warned. 


Blacxsbttro. — ^Draf  t  reforms  iirged  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  won  endorsement  from  Senator 
Byrd  in  a  speech  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here. 

Byrd  pointed  out  he  had  suggested  to 
former  President  Johnson  changes  In  the 
draft  similar  to  those  now  advocated  by 
Nixon. 

The  reforms  Included  calUng  19-year-old8 
first,  virtually  eliminating  their  chance  of 
later  callup  except  in  time  of  war,  temporary 
educational  deferments  and  a  lottery  system 
for  choosing  among  those  eligible. 

TWO   YICTORMB 

Richmond. — The  American  Revolution  and 
the  exploration  of  the  moon  have  something 
In  common.  Senator  Byrd  said  at  a  Knights 
of  Columbus  banquet  here. 

"The  one  was  a  victory  of  the  spirit,  the 
other  a  victory  of  technology."  he  said.  "But 
both  show  the  force  behind  our  total  com- 
mitment to  a  goal." 

PROPER   PRO^rEST 

PrrERSBURG. — Anti-war  demonstrators 

should  protest  Hanoi's  treatment  of  U.S. 
prisoners.  Senator  Byrd  said  here  at  an 
American  Legion  Veterans  Day  observance. 

"In  time  of  war."  he  said,  "we  must  pre- 
sent a  united  front." 

Byrd  pointed  out  that  North  Vietnam  bars 
Red  Cross  vlslU  to  prisoners,  will  not  permit 
letters  to  be  written  home  or  received  and 
refuses  to  release  the  names  of  capUves. 

"I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  cruel 
and  inhumane,"  he  said. 

HOME    RULE    FOR    SCHOOLS 

Hampton.— "All  of  us  should  work  together 
to  get  Washington's  finger  out  of  the  local 
school  board's  pie,"  Senator  Byrd  told  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Virginia  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion here. 

"Those  who  serve  on  our  school  boards  nave 
a  heavy  responsibility.  I  admire  you,  but  I 
do  not  envy  you,"  Byrd  said. 

"I  know  that  you  spend  weeks  and  months 
putting  together  programs  you  consider  bene- 
ficial.'  he  said,  "only  to  get  the  last-minute 
word  that  your  scheme  doesn't  jibe  with  the 
policy  of  the  month  at  the  Department  oi 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 

"Under  the  present  system,  school  districts 
often  find  dollars  available  for  frllU  while 
basic  needs  go  unmet  for  lack  of  funds."  the 
Senator  said. 

AID    AND    TAXES 

West  Point.— Eliminating  or  substantially 
reducing  foreign  economic  aid  would  remove 
the  need  for  the  income  tax  surcharge  be- 
yond 1969,  Senator  Byrd  said  here  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  King  William  Forestry  Club. 

Byrd  pointed  out  that  the  foreign  economic 
aid  budget  of  »2.2  billion  Is  almost  double 
last  year's.  "I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  surtax 
to  finance  this  kind  of  increase."  he  said. 

A  total  of  about  $5.2  biUlon  In  foreign 
economic  aid  money  has  been  carried  over 
from  previous  years  and  could  take  care  ot 
contingencies,  the  Senator  said. 

Later  In  the  Senate.  Byrd  Uitroduced 
amendments  to  halt  the  surtax  at  the  end 
of  1969. 

CONSUMER    BII.L 

ARLINGTON.— The  best  consumer  legislation 
is  that  which  fights  Inflation,  Senator  Byrd 
told  the  Arlington  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club.  "Inflation  is  eating  heavUy 
into  the  housewUe's  doUar."  he  said. 

ATTCR  TBE  FLOOD 

LoviNGSTON.— Senator  Byrd  saluted  the 
"courage  and  generosity"  of  citizens  who 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbors  in  the 
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section  of  Virginia  stricken  by  severe  floods 
on  Augxut  19. 

He  spoke  at  the  anniial  dinner  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nelson  County, 
the  hardest  hit  subdivision  in  the  state. 

The  "strong  spirit"  of  the  flood  victims  Is 
proof  that  the  devastated  areas  will  be  re- 
built, the  Senator  said. 

FORXIGN    POLICY 

Stattnton. — ^The  Senate  must  re-assert  Its 
constitutional  role  In  foreign  policy,  Sen- 
ator Byrd  said  here  at  the  46th  annual  ban- 
quet of  Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc. 

He  presented  the  Shenandoah  Bowl  for 
service  to  the  valley  to  E.  Lewis  Knowles, 
retired  managing  editor  of  the  Staunton 
Leader  and  former  mayor  of  Staunton. 


SPEAKING  OUT 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I -received  from  the  Reverend  James  P. 
Hughes  a  reprint  of  a  Memorial  Day  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Reverend  John  J. 
Atwell,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  at 
Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  His  address  was 
reprinted  in  the  Phillips  Coimty  News  in 
Malta,  Mont. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Hughes  is  himself  a 
former  combat  infantryman  who  fought 
In  Italy  in  World  War  n  with  Gen.  Mark 
Clark. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  r 

A  Tribtjtb  to  the  Dissidents 
(By  John  J.  AtweU,  May.  1969) 
Where  were  YOTJ  when  Washington  fought 
In  the  rain,  snow,  and  Ice  at  Valley 
Forge? 
YOU  were  not  there. 
Where  were  YOU  when  the  shot  which  was 
heard  around  the  world  was  shot  at 
Concord  Bridge? 
YOU  were  not  there. 
Where  were  YOU  when  brave  men  fought, 
bled,  and  died  at  Bunker  Hill,   and 
at  Bull  Run? 
YOU  were  not  there. 
Where  were  YOU  when  Washington  needed 
strong  men  to  cross  the  ley  Delaware? 
YOU  were  not  there. 
Where  were  YOU  when  YOU  were  needed  at 
Yorktown,  and  at  the  Alamo? 
YOU  were  not  there. 
Where  were  YOU  at  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  at  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
States,  at  the  writing  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  at  the  compMSsing  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  and  the  sewing  of 
the  American  flag? 
YOU  were  not  there. 
Where  were  YOU  during  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Juan  Hill? 
YOU  were  not  there. 
Where  were  YOU  at  the  battles  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  the  Argonne  Forest? 
YOU  were  not  there. 
Where  were  YOU  when  the  United  States 
armed  forces  marched  under  the  Arch 
of  Victory  In  Prance? 
YOU  were  not  there. 
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Where  were  YOU  at  the  fall  of  Corregldor. 
and  at  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines? 
YOU  were  not  there. 

Where   were    YOU    when    brave    Americans 
stormed  the  beaches  of  Iwo  Jlma  and 
Normandy  and  Utah  on  D-Day? 
YOU  were  not  there. 

Where  were  YOU  at  the  time  of  the  Johns- 
town Flood,  at  the  Chicago  fire,  at  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  and  Texas 
City? 
YOU  were  not  there. . 

Where  were  YOU  when  YOU  were  needed  for 
the  Korean  conflict.  In  Vietnam,  and 
on  Hamburger  HUl? 
YOU  were  not  there. 

I  never  saw  YOU  at  any  of  the  battles,  nor 
any  other  place  where  brave  and 
valiant  men  fought  and  died.  And  I 
cannot  be  wrong  because  there  were 
many  millions  of  faithful  Americans 
with  me,  and  they  never  saw  YOU 
either. 

Where  were  YOU  when  this  country  needed 
strong  arms,  clear  minds,  and  valiant 
spirits    and    proud    defenders    of    her 
principles  and  honor? 
YOU  were  not  there. 

Where  were  YOU  during  the  time  of  peace? 

I  know  where  YOU  were.  YOU  were  demon- 
strating. YOU  were  making  trouble 
and  destroying  our  beautiful  cities. 
YOU  were  wrecking  our  colleges  and 
universities.  YOU  were  burning  yo\ir 
draft  cards,  and  defaming  the  Flag  of 
these  United  States  of  America. 

For  three  long,  difficult  centuries  YOU  have 
had  thousands  of  opportunities  to 
serve,  to  defend,  and  to  honor  this 
country. 

BUT  YOU  were  NEVER  there  when  and 
where  YOU  were  needed. 

YOU  know  very  well  WHO  has  been  the 
custodian  of  the  peace,  the  seciirlty, 
the  honor,  the  liberty,  the  freedom, 
and  the  wealth  YOU  have  enjoyed. 
He's  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  over  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  faithful  and  patriotic 
Americans  who  have  fought,  died,  and 
labored  long,  tedious  hours  to  be  free 
people. 

And  YOU  were  not  there. 

And  YOU  have  the  gall  to  say  "I  have 
rights"? 

May  I  ask  YOU  "What  rights  do  YOU  have 
that  you  really  deserve?" 

When  YOU  have  done  absolutely  nothing  to 
deserve  them? 

YOU  were  not  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge,  nor  at  any  of  the  battles,  nor 
at  any  other  place  which  I  have  named, 
when  YOU  were  needed,  and  where 
YOU  were  needed.  And  YOU  still  in- 
sist "I  have  rights". 

YOU  have  neither  fought,  nor  died  for  the 
rights  you  speak  of,  nor  have  YOU 
even  tried  to  live  for  those  rights,  nor 
have  you  honored  the  principles  of 
this  great  republic. 

I  merely  call  YOU  friend,  becavise  I  cannot 
consider  YOU  to  be  an  American,  be- 
cause an .  American  is  always  there 
when  HE  is  needed. 

YOU  have  "rights"  but  only  those  that  are 
delegated  and  given  to  YOU  by  those 
who  have  deserved  them,  who  have 
died,  and  live  for  them. 

Rights,  liberty  and  freedom  belong  only  to 
those  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  die, 
and  moreover  to  live  for  their  beloved 
country,  for  her  honor  and  for  her 
principles  and  ideals. 

YOU  are  living  by  the  Uood  of  honorable, 
faithful,  and  true  Americans.  And  not 
until  YOU  are  reaUy  and  willing  to 
follow  their  flne  examples  have  YOU 
any  "rights"  of  which  YOU  spec^. 

Where  will  YOU  be  when  the  diplmnas  are 
handed  out  this  year? 
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win  you  be  there  In  your  cap  and  gown? 

Where  will  YOU  be  when  YOUR  country 
calls  YOU  to  fight  for  her  honor,  for 
her  "rights,"  her  liberty,  and  her  free- 
dom? 

Will  YOU  proudly  volunteer  YOUR  services? 

IF  YOU  are  NOT  ready  and  willing  to  be 
there  and  do  YOUR  ptut  when  YOU 
are  needed,  don't  tell  me  about  YOUR 
"rights". 

What  about  the  "rights"  of  those  who  died 
to  make  us  free? 

I  was  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  I 
was  proud  to  die  for  the  country  that 
gave  me  life,  freedom,  and  wealth. 

I  will  always  be  ready  and  willing  to  die  for 
my  countrymen,  and  for  their  freedom 
as  well  as  for  my  own.  I  have  been  in 
all  of  the  battles  of  this  Republic,  I 
have  been  every  place,  every  time  I 
was  needed  and  where  I  was  needed, 
and  I  have  been  at  every  important 
event  that  has  taken  place  in  Ameri- 
.can  history.  I  will  always  be  there 
waiting  for  her  call  to  do  my  part 
for  her  sacred  honor. 

YOU  or  no  one  else  have  any  "rights"  until 
YOU  have  made  some  effort  to  secure 
and  obtain  them  for  others  as  well  as 
for  yourself. 

WHO  am  I?  I  am  only  one  of  over  two  him- 
dred  million  of  Americans  who  enjoy 
the  "rights"  we  live  by  and  for  every 
day. 

I  don't  believe  that  my  service  which  I  have 
given  for  my  country  has  been  in  vain. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  my  fellowmen  who 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  have 
wasted  their  precious  lives,  because  we 
Americans  are  still  free. 


THE  PRICE   OF  FUN 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtrrH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
very  interesting  columns  which  appeared 
this  past  week  was  printed  in  the  De- 
cember 1  issue  of  Newsweek.  It  is  the  col- 
umn of  Stewart  Alsop,  a  well-known 
writer  which  is  most  appropriate  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  today  as  the 
House  considers  the  Vietnam  resolution. 

The  column  is  as  follows: 
The  Price  of  Fun 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — Wandering  about  this  city, 
during  the  weekend  of  the  "peace  march,"  I 
made  a  profound  politico-sociological  ob- 
servation. "The  kids"  were  having  a  lot  of 
fun. 

The  political  implications  of  this  startling 
discovery  are  clear.  The  kids  will  want  to 
have  a  lot  of  fun  again.  Even  if  Mr.  Nixon 
orders  all  U.S.  troops  home  from  Vietnam 
tomorrow,  and  asks  for  the  nationalization 
of  all  defense  Industries  the  day  after,  the 
kids  will  have  their  fun.  This  conclusion  was 
confirmed  by  The  Washington  Post's  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman,  this  city's  cliief  kldologlst. 

"These  enormous  scenes  of  communion 
and  contact  will  continue,"  he  wrote.  "They 
love  the  coming  together,  the  touching  and 
sharing  of  food  and  bodies;  they  love  the  im- 
provising of  crash  p>ads  .  .  .  they  love  get- 
ting high  on  each  other  and  they  dig  the 
feeling  that  they  are  part  of  something  very 
large  .  .  ." 

The  touching  and  sharing  process  was 
widely  visible  during  the  speechmaklng  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  slopes  below  the 
Washington  Monument  were  dotted  with  un- 
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diUatlng  caterpillar  tents  made  of  blankets, 
into  or  out  of  which  boys  or  girls  would  pop 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  clear  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  touching  and  sharing 
going  on.  and  it  was  also  clear  that  the 
motivations  which  brought  the  kids  to  the 
blankets  were  not  wholly  political.  It  certain- 
ly looked  like  great  fun. 

EXCmNO   GAME 

There  is  another  kind  of  fim  which  these 
"scenes  of  communion  and  contact"  provide. 
This  is  the  game  of  Cops  and  Kids,  which  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  childhood  game 
of  Cops  and  Robbers.  It  is  much  more  excit- 
ing and  hardly  any  more  dangerous. 

One  player  of  the  game,  supported  by  a 
pretty  girl  with  blond  hair,  was  walking 
slowly,  with  tragic  gait,  across  Dupont  Circle 
late  Friday  night.  The  boy  had  a  handker- 
chief across  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  were 
streaming— he  had  obviously  had  a  good  whiff 
of  tear  gas.  His  girl  looked  up  at  him  ador- 
ingly, as  they  walked  together  across  the  cir- 
cle and  down  Connecticut  Avenue,  no  doubt 
to  some  improvised  crash  pad.  The  scene 
could  have  been  cut  from  one  of  the  more 
sentimental  old  war  movies— the  wounded 
hero  consoled  by  his  lady  iQve. 

A  man  would  have  to  be  very  old  indeed 
with  a  very  poor  memory  indeed,  not  to 
understand  how  much  fun  that  particular  kid 
was  having,  despite  the  streaming  eyes.  The 
cops-and-kids  game  gives  the  kids  a  chance 
to  be  heroes  to  their  lady  loves  vrithout  any 
danger  at  all  of  being  badly  hurt,  much  less 
killed,  which  is  why  it  is  such  a  popular  game 
and  quite  certain  to  continue,  no  matter 
what  President  Nixon  does  about  Vietnam. 

Even  the  cops  seem  to  enjoy  the  game,  al- 
though under  the  current  rvUes  a  lot  more 
cops  than  kids  get  hurt,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  kids'  attack 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy,  I  got  my 
car  wedged  In  between  two  police  command 
cars  m  a  back  street  behind  the  embassy. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  roll  up  the  win- 
dows against  the  gas  and  watch  the  show. 
enjoying  it 
Every  once  in  a  while  a  little  group  of 
shadowy  figures  would  appear,  and  there 
would  be  shouts  of  "pigs"  or  "Fascists,"  and  a 
cop  woiUd  hurl  a  canister,  and  the  kids  would 
run  off  into  the  night.  The  young  cops  were 
Joking  with  each  other  as  they  went  about 
the  business  of  adjusting  their  masks  or  arm- 
ing themselves  with  more  canisters.  It  was 
obvious  that  they  were  enjoying  the  game 
too,  not  in  any  sinister  way,  but  because  it 
was  a  good  game. 

The  game  was  Invented  during  the  Chicago 
convention  last  year,  and  It  was  played  pretty 
roughly  there.  But  even  In  Chicago,  nobody 
got  killed  or  even  permanently  Injiured,  and 
in  Washington,  there  were  hardly  any  bloody 
heads  or  bloody  noses  at  all.  As  the  rules  of 
the  game  have  developed,  the  cops  lose  the 
game  if  a  picture  appears  on  television  show- 
ing a  kid— especially  a  pretty  girl— being  hit 
by  a  cop.  Under  the  Washington  rules,  clubs 
used  to  push,  not  club,  and  crowds  are  dis- 
persed with  tear  gas,  not  billy  sticks. 

Certain  rituals  have  developed.  One  ritual 
which  I  first  witnessed  In  Chicago's  Grant 
Park  last  year,  I  saw  again  in  front  of  the 
Justice  Department.  This  Is  the  lowering  of 
the  American  flag  by  the  kids,  and  the  rais- 
ing or  attempted  raising  of  the  Viet  Cong 
flag,  followed  by  the  reverse  process  by  the 
cops.  This  ritual  is  a  sort  of  kick-off— it  got 
the  game  really  going  both  at  Grant  Park  and 
at  the  Justice  Department. 

The  kids  are  undoubtedly  "sincere,"  as 
their  admirers  say.  They  sincerely  detest  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  for  the  very  good  reason, 
among  others,  that  theirs  is  the  generation 
which  must  fight  it.  But  the  non-kids  who 
detest  the  kids — and  the  polls  show  that  they 
constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion— are  sincere  too. 
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This  emotion  may  not  have  wholly  poUU- 
cal  origins  either.  "Your  generation  is  Just 
mad  at  us  because  we  get  away  with  so  much 
stuff  you  never  got  away  with."  one  kid  (who 
happens  to  be  a  blood  relation)  sagely  re- 
marked. Making  the  non-kids  mad  U  part 
of  the  fun. 

The  kids  do  not  stop  with  long  hair  and 
peculiar  costumes  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
non-kids  mad.  For  example,  when  the  Viet 
Cong  flag  was  raised  in  front  of  the  Justice 
Department,  before  an  audience  of  around 
10,000  kids,  there  were  a  lot  of  cheers  and 
no  boos  at  all.  When  the  American  flag  was 
raised  in  its  place  by  the  cops,  there  were  a 
lot  of  boos  and  no  cheers  at  all. 

RIGHT-VWNO    reaction 

At  the  main  show,  around  the  Washington 
Monument,  there  were  at  least  ten  Viet  Cong 
flags  to  every  American  flag — and  a  lot  of  the 
American  flags  were  worn,  derisively,  upside 
down.  Anyone  who  supposes  that  this  sort  of 
thing  doesn't  make  the  non-kid  majority 
mad  is  a  victim  of  self -hypnosis.  By  every 
measure,  moreover,  the  kids  represent  a  tiny 
minority,  even  of  their  own  generation.  It 
would  be  interesting,  for  example,  to  know 
Just  how  many  holders  of  union  cards  there 
were  In  the  vast  crowd  around  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  Perhaps  a  dozen? 

Any  adult  who  can  remember  what  It  Is 
like  to  be  young  should  be  able  to  understand 
why  "these  enormous  scenes  of  contact  and 
communion"  are  so  much  fun,  and  even  feel 
a  twinge  of  generational  Jealousy.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  there  is  a  political  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  fun.  The  kids  already  have  one  major 
political  feat  to  their  credit — the  election  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  which  was  ensured  by 
their  performance  at  Chicago.  A  few  mere 
"enormous  scenes"  could  ensure  a  right-wing 
reaction  in  this  country  so  f  eroclotis  that  not 
even  Mr.  Nixon  could  control  it. 
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ANOTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  IDAHO'S 
116TH 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  1.  1969 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  ceremonies  honoring  the 
116th  Combat  Engineer  Battalion  of  the 
Idaho  National  Guard  on  its  return  from 
serving  in  Vietnam. 

The  outstanding  job  performed  by  this 
unit  was  the  basis  of  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Army  Digest  of  November 
1969.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Longest  Weekend 
(By  Lt.  Col.  Harvey  L.  Latham) 

They  were  called  "NGs"  and  "Weekend 
Warriors  "  They  came  from  little  towns  like 
Rlxby,  Idaho,  and  Weston,  Vt.  They  were  the 
National  Guardsmen  who  attended  weekend 
drills  and  svunmer  camps,  until  one  day  their 
units  received  orders  for  deployment  to 
Southeast  Asia— and  their  weekends  became 
a  long  one.  ,  „ 

"They"  were  some  1,000  National  Guards- 
men of  the  116th  Engineer  Battalion 
(Combat)  and  the  ISlst  Engineer  Company 
(Light  Equipment).  Today,  these  two  Engi- 
neer National  Guard  units  axe  back  In  the 
States,  with  a  proud  record  of  natlon-bulld- 


ing  in  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  to  look  back 
upon.  , 

The  "Green  Mountain  Moimtaln  Movers 
of  the  131st  were  mobilized  at  their  home 
station  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  May  13,  1968. 
While  located  in  Dar  Lac  Province,  the  Ver- 
mont Engineers  were  a  long  way  from  Ver- 
mont's cool,  green  mountains,  sugar  maples, 
and  famous  Morgan  horse*.  Still,  there  was 
always  a  touch  of  Vermont  present  at  "Camp 
Swampy"  where  the  13l8t  made  Its  home. 
It  was  the  "V"  sign,  standing  not  only  for 
victory  but  for  Vermont.  It  could  be  seen 
anywhere  the  Engineers  were  working. 

The  131st  was  responsible  for  surfacing 
some  50  mUes  of  National  Highway  21,  of 
which  20  miles  required  upgrading.  This  long 
ribbon  of  the  highway  Is  the  only  route  the 
villagers  can  use  to  get  their  goods  to  the 
coast  of  Nha  Trang  for  export. 

The  success  of  the  economy  of  another 
area  fell  to  the  National  Guardsmen  of  the 
116th  Engineers  Battalion  (Combat).  Then 
the  largest  single  National  Guard  unit  serv- 
ing m  Vietnam,  the  Idaho  Engineers  helped 
restore  National  Highway  20  from  Bao  Loc  to 
the  II  Corps  Tactical  Zone  border. 

Not  only  does  this  section  of  highway  serve 
as  an  outlet  for  the  tea  and  other  produce  of 
that  area,  but  it  also  is  an  important  lifeline 
to  Lam  Dong  province.  In  importing  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  rice  each  month  to  feed 
the  local  population.  Highway  20  is  the  only 
link  between  the  abundant  vegetable  crops 
of  Dalat  and  the  Saigon  markets. 

CIVIC    ACTION 

Lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  local  popu- 
lation, the  131st  Inaugurated  its  civic  action 
work  program  only  one  day  after  arriving  at 
its  base  camp.  The  main  thrust  of  this  pro- 
gram was  to  consolidate  and  relocate  a  num- 
ber of  Isolated  Montagnard  villages  into  a 
single,  secure  area  under  the  protection  of 
their  own  Regional  or  Popular  Force  military 
units. 

A  new  village  of  Cu  Kirk  was  formed  by 
consolidating  17  separate  villages  into  a  sin- 
gle housing  development  under  the  leader- 
ship of  village  chiefs.  The  Vermont  Engineers 
cleared  and  leveled  a  squaremlle  area,  con- 
structed streets  and  drainage  ditches,  and 
Inclosed  the  new  village  by  a  rugged  security 
fence. 

Civic  action  was  also  a  big  concern  around 
Bao  Loc,  then  the  main  base  camp  for  the 
116th  Engineer  Battalion. 

At  B'Sar.  Alfa  and  Charlie  companies  pro- 
vided water  to  the  outlying  Montagnard  vil- 
lages. The  local  dysentery  rate  in  that  area 
was  slashed  by  75  per  cent.  Other  volunteer 
projects  included  drainage  and  landscaping 
for  churches,  schools  and   orphanages. 

The  weekends  were  Indeed  long  for  the 
Engineer  National  Guardsmen  in  Vietnam 
as  they  counted  the  days  until  they  coiUd 
return  to  their  families  and  Jobs.  But  now 
that  day  has  passed,  and  the  Engineers  of 
the  131st  and  the  116th  can  look  back  on 
their  vital  contribution  to  the  building  of  a 
nation. 


THE  CRISIS  IN   HEALTH  CARE 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
delivered  to  the  Industrial  Union  Con- 
ference, November  13,  1969,  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  ad- 
dresses his  remarks  to  "The  Crisis  in 
Health  Care." 

Mr.  Meany  points  out  that  the  unions 
are  interested  in  three  things: 
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First.  To  prevent  unnecessary  Illness. 
Second.  To  have  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment for  workers,  their  families,  and  all 
Americans. 

Third.  To  keep  the  cost  of  medical  care 
at  a  reasonable  level  so  that  people  are 
not  denied  needed  care  simply  because 
they  cannot  afford  it. 

He  goes  on  to  examine  how  well  we 
are  meeting  these  objectives.  He  points 
out  that  while  we  spend  a  larger  per- 
centage of  our  gross  national  product  for 
health  care— nearly  7  percent— in  1960 
we  had  fallen  from  the  sixth  ranking 
country  to  the  11th  and  according  to  the 
latest  figures,  we  have  dropped  to  18th 
in  infant  mortality.  Our  life  expectancy 
has  also  dropped  considerably  which 
would  Indicate  that  "our  record  Is  get- 
ting worse  instead  of  better." 

Mr.  Meany  believes  the  solution  to  pro- 
viding good  medicsd  care  at  a  reasonable 
cost  is  through  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program.  This  is  a  position  which 
the  labor  movement  has  promoted  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  speech  ex- 
i)lairfs,'the  union  position  on  health  care 
and  Its  reason  for  such  a  position.  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  : 

The  Crisis  in  Health  Care 
I  want  to  congratulate  President  Abel  and 
the  Officers  of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment for  convening  this  conference  on  "The 
Crisis  In  Health  Care."  This  meeting,  along 
with  the  recent  ItTD  meeting  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  shows  that  this 
Department  Is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
well-being  of  workers  In  some  of  the  most 
Important  aspects  of  their  lives. 

This  question  of  the  health  of  our  mem- 
bers an*-  ti^elr  families  Is  something  the 
labor  movement  has  been  concerned  with  for 
a  long  time. 

We  are  not  doctors  and  we  don't  pretend 
to  be.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the 
treatment  of  Illness  to  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  That's  their  business. 
That's  what  they  are  trained  to  do — for  long 
years  and  usually  at  considerable  expense. 

While  we  think  that  medical  treatment  is 
the  doctor's  business,  the  health  of  Ameri- 
cans Is  the  nation's  business.  And,  more 
specifically,  the  health  of  workers  is  a  major 
concern  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

Now  there's  a  very  simple  reason  why  we 
In  the  labor  movement  are  Interested  In 
health  care.  We  are  Interested  in  health  care 
tjpcause  our  members  and  their  fatnilles  get 
sick  and  they  have  to  pay  to  stay  well,  or  to 
get  well  when  they  become  sick. 
We  are  mainly  interested  In  three  things: 

1.  To  prevent  unnecessary  Illness. 

2.  To  have  the  best  possible  treatment  for 
workers  and  their  families — and  for  all 
Americans  for  that  matter— when  they  are 
sick  so  that  they  will  recover  quickly  and 
completely. 

3.  To  keep  the  cost  of  medical  care  at  a 
reasonable  level  so  that  people  are  not  denied 
needed  care  simply  because  they  can't  afford 

It. 

Now  let's  see  how  well  we  have  been  doing 
in  meeting  these  simple  objectives. 

One  way  of  analyzing  how  America  has 
been  doing  In  health  care  is  to  compare  its 
record  in  recent  years  with  the  record  of 
other  advanced  industrial  countries. 

You  will  often  hear  it  said  that  the  United 
States  has  the  best  medical  care  in  the  world. 
Well,  we  ought  to  have  the  best  because  we 
are  paying  the  most  for  it. 

We  are  now  paying  more  than  $60  billion  a 
year  for  health  care.  That  Is  nearly  7  percent 
of  our  Oroes  National  Product.  It  Is,  of 
course,  a  lot  of  money  In  actual  dollars  But 
we  are  also  spending  a  large  percentage  of 
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our  ONP  for  health  care  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world. 

Now  let's  see  how  our  be«ltb  record  com- 
pare* with  theae  other  countrlM.  There  are 
certain  figures  that  are  uaiuOly  cited  to  make 
this  oomp*n»oJi  and,  frankly,  we  dont  lot* 
too  good.  Let  me  cite  a  few  of  thefce  figures. 

In  Infant  mortality  In  1960  the  U.S.  was 
the  sixth  ranking  country  in  the  world.  By 
11>«0  we  had  fallen  to  11th  and,  according  to 
the  latest  flgxires,  we  have  dropped  to  18th. 
Now  let's  look  at  how  long  people  live. 
Prom  1969  to  1966,  tl>e  latest  date  for  which 
we  have  daU,  we  dropped  from  13th  to  22nd 
place  in  life  expectancy  at  birth  for  mal«B. 
Women  did  a  Uttle  better.  Their  life  ex- 
pectancy, as  compared  with  other  countries, 
dropped  from  7th  to  10th  place. 

So,  as  compared  with  other  countries,  our 
record  is  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  Tet 
we  are  devoting  to  health  care  more  money 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  our  resources  than 
any  other  country. 

And  this  Is  something  which  bother*  us 
In  the  APL-CIO.  We  don't  like  the  idea  of 
paying  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  for 
less  than  adequate  health  care. 

When  union  people  have  a  problem,  they 
try  to  deal  with  it  through  the  best  mecha- 
nism we  In  the  labor  movement  have.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  collective  bargain- 
ing. For  twenty  years  or  more  now,  we  have 
been  trying  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of 
our  members  through  negotiated  health  and 
welfare  plans.  Some  unions  have  done  very 
well — ^but  many  have  not. 

In  fact,  many  unions  have  found  that  they 
have  been  on  some  sort  of  treadmill.  Most  of 
you  at  this  conference  know  only  too  well 
what  has  been  happening.  Just  as  fast  as  we 
could  negotiate  money  to  provide  more  and 
better  health  services  for  our  members,  the 
doctors  raised  their  fees  and  the  hospitals 
boosted  their  charges. 

That  meant  that  our  members  were  still 
paying,  after  we  had  negotiated  for  more 
health  care  funds,  Just  as  much  or  even 
more  out  of  their  own  pockets  as  they  had 
before. 

Thus,  in  health  care,  we  have  had  a  very 
unusual  Situation  which  we  don't  like  at  all. 
When  we  negotiate  in  collective  bargaining, 
the  result  is  ordinarily  to  make  our  members 
better  off.  That's  the  basic  purpose  of  collec- 
tive bargaining — to  improve  the  conditions 
of  workers. 

Now.  what's  been  happening  in  oiu  nego- 
tiations related  to  health  care?  We  have  had 
a  pretty  good  record  in  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing of  getting  more  money  for  health  care. 
But  instead  of  making  our  members  and 
their  families  better  off  through  more  com- 
prehensive health  services,  we  have  simply 
been  making  more  money  for  doctors. 

Our  members  are  being  priced  out  of  the 
medical  care  market  by  the  sky-high,  ever- 
mounting  charges  of  doctors,  hospitals  and 
other  providers  of  medical  care. 

Look  at  what  has  been  happening.  Medical 
costs  have  been  going  up  faster  than  any 
other  item  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
You  all  know  that  the  cost  of  a  visit  to  a 
doctor  has  doubled,  and  even  tripled  in  many 
cases,  in  the  past  few  years. 

Hospital  care  Is  the  most  expensive  medical 
care.  That's  why  it  costs  a  lot  less  money  to 
prevent  illness  or  to  treat  it  before  it  be- 
comes serlovis  than  to  have  to  cure  the 
patient  after  he  gets  into  a  hospital. 

Hospital  charges  have  been  rising  so  fast 
that  it's  hard  to  even  keep  track  of  them. 
Daily  hospital  rates  have  been  soaring  at  16 
percent  or  more  a  year.  According  to  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  know,  hospital  charges  will 
soon  average  $100  a  day.  They  are  already 
at  that  figure  In  some  of  the  better  hospitals 
In  large  metropolitan  areas. 

Some  people  try  to  blame  Increased  hos- 
pital costs  on  the  rise  In  wages  of  hospital 
employees.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  The 
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labor  movement  fought  to  bring  hospital 
workers  under  the  minimum  wage  and  we 
are  proud  of  It.  Our  unions  have  fought  to 
get  wage  Increases  and  better  conditions  for 
hospital  woricers  and  we  are  proud  of  that 
too. 

Hospital  workers  were — and  all  too  often 
still  are — among  the  lowest  paid  and  most 
exploited  workers  In  America.  In  fact,  be- 
fore  they  were  covered  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  over  half  of  the  1.8  million 
hoeplUl  employees  were  geUlng  less  than 
$1.26  an  hour.  Even  now,  after  substantial 
wage  increases,  their  wages  still  lag  consider- 
ably behind  other  workers. 

So  we  have  no  apologies  tor  what  the  labor 
movement  has  done  to  Increase  the  wages 
and  better  the  working  conditions  of  hos- 
pital workers. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  rising  wages  of  hos- 
pital workers  have  not  been  the  main  reason 
for  rising  hospital  costs.  Again  the  American 
Hospital  Association  is  the  source  of  my 
information. 

Prom  1963  to  1968,  the  dally  expense  of  so- 
called  community  hospitals  went  up  by  59 
percent.  During  the  same  five-year  period, 
the  average  annual  salary  of  employees  in 
those  hospitals  went  up  only  36  percent.  So 
the  wages  were  rising  at  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  fast  as  the  total  costs  of  the 
hospitals. 

We  must  look  to  other  explanations  for 
the  tremendous  Increase  In  hospital  rates. 
Hospital  bills  are  now  largely  paid  by  so- 
called  "third  parties" — private  organizations 
such  as  Blue  Cross  and  the  insuraince  com- 
panies and  government  programs  such  as 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  They  are  called 
"third  parties"  because  they  are  a  fiscal  agent 
between  the  actual  consumers  of  medical 
care  and  the  providers. 

These  third  party  organizations  generally 
pay  the  hospitals  on  the  cost-plus  basis  that 
we  remember  from  World  War  n.  The  hos- 
pitals figure  out  what  their  costs  are  and 
then  they  are  paid  something  over  that.  You 
can  see  that  under  this  cost-plus  system,  the 
hospitals  haven't  the  slightest  incentive  to 
increase  their  efficiency  or  to  hold  down  their 
costs. 

Most  doctors  are  paid  on  another  basis 
which  isn't  good  from  the  consumer's  view- 
point either.  This  is  the  fee-for-service  sys- 
tem. Under  this  system  the  doctor  gets  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  every  office  visit  or  other 
type  of  treatment.  This  Is  a  piece-rate  sys- 
tem in  which  the  doctor  determines  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  service  as  well  as  the  price  per 
piece. 

"Now  we  have  no  objection  to  people  mak- 
ing a  decent  Income — doctors  or  anyone  else. 
How  could  we  object?  It  is  the  very  purpose 
of  the  labor  movement  to  try  to  obtain  de- 
cent Incomes  for  as  many  people  as  possible. 
So  we  think  that  doctors  deserve  to  get  an 
adequate  Income  commensurate  with  their 
talents  and  their  services. 

But  we  think  there  Is  something  indecent 
about  a  small  group  of  people  making  a  lot 
of  money  out  of  the  misery  of  other  people. 
And  I  am  afraid  that  Is  what  is  happening 
in  America  today.  This  indefensible  escala- 
tion of  medical  costs  Is  depriving  millions  of 
Americans  of  the  health  care  they  need. 

This  profiteering  by  the  providers  of  medi- 
cal care  has  had  Its  worst  effects  In  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  Labor  fought  hard  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  two  programs.  Although 
they  are  somewhat  different,  they  both  have 
a  single  goal — to  provide  needed  medical  care 
to  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  It 
themselves. 

But  what  has  been  happening?  Some  doc- 
tors and  other  health  practitioners  have 
pounced  on  these  programs  as  if  they  had 
been  legislated  as  get-rich-schemes  for  the 
medical  profession.  And  instead  of  controls 
being  placed  on  fees  and  charges  paid  under 
these  programs,  the  burden  has  fallen  on  the 
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disadvantaged    people    the    programs    were 
supposed  to  help. 

The  monthly  premium  older  people  must 
pay  under  Medicare  has  gone  from  $8  at  ths 
start  of  the  program  to  $4  and  next  year  It 
will  be  over  $5  a  month  for  a  single  person 
and  more  than  $10  for  an  elderiy  couple. 

The  response  to  soaring  Medicaid  costs  has 
been  to  remove  poor  people  from  eUglblUty 
altogether  and  for  those  stlU  covered  to  cut 
back  on  services. 

Yet  before  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  doctors 
were  either  getting  nothing  at  aU  or  reduced 
fees  from  their  patients  now  covered  by  these 
programs. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  tnu 
sltuaUon?  Is  there  an  answer?  Can  we  get 
good  medical  care  for  all  Americans  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost?  ^  .,.  ,  w  - 
There  Is  an  answer.  It  Is  one  the  labor 
movement  has  advanced  for  many  years,  but 
we  are  more  determined  to  achieve  It  today 
than  ever  before. 

That  answer  Is  national  health  Insurance, 
a  program  that  would  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  for  every  American. 

ThU  comprehensive  health  care  would  in- 
clude every  kind  of  treatment  that  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  or  restore  good  health.  I'm 
talking  about  preventive  services,  all  types  of 
physicians'  services,  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care,  home  health  services,  rehabUlU- 
tlon— In  fact,  the  whole  spectrum  of  health 

It  would  be  financed  like  Social  Security, 
on  social  Insurance  principles  but  with  a  gov- 
ernment contribution,  as  we  are  now  advo- 
cating for  Social  Security  itself.  Since  we 
think  that  every  American  is  entitled  to  de- 
cent health  care,  the  poor  should  be  exempt 
from  any  payment  but  should  be  eligible  for 
the  same  service  as  anyone  else. 

Doctors  would  continue  to  practice  medi- 
cine without  any  Interference.  But  we  would 
expect  the  national  health  Insurance  system 
to  encourage  the  highest  quaUty  of  medical 
care.  Improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  Its 
delivery  and  effective  controls  on  Its  cost. 

For  example,  this  would  mean  stimulating 
the  development  of  prepaid  group  practice 
plans  such  as  Kaiser  Permanente,  the  Health 
Insurance  Plan  of  New  York  and  the  Group 
Health  Association  here  in  Washington.  I 
know  you  will  be  discussing  these  plans  at 
your  conference.  I  will  only  say  now  that  we 
have  been  impressed  by  their  record  of  high- 
quality  health  care  at  lower  costs  than  the 
usual  fee-for-servlce  arrangement  of  doctors 
in  solo  practice.  That  is  why  the  AFL-CIO  is 
cooperating  with  Group  Health  Association 
of  America  in  trying  to  get  such  plans  under- 
way in  a  niimber  of  cities  across  the  country. 
Can  we  afford  National  Health  Insurance? 
I  say  we  cannot  afford  not  to  have  national 
health  Insurance.  It  Is  the  only  system  that 
win  provide  truly  adequate  health  care  to  all 
Americans. 

First  of  all,  more  people  would  get  health 
care  and.  In  addition,  people  who  today  get 
some  care,  would  get  even  more  care. 

Our  Social  Security  Department  has  made 
.some  initial  estimates  of  the  cost  of  national 
health  insurance.  Even  with  the  increases  in 
health  services  under  national  health  insur- 
ance, we  could  probably  finance  the  program 
for  no  more  and  probably  less  than  what  we 
are  now  spending  for  medical  care. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  trade  union  move- 
ment is  for  national  health  insurance.  We 
have  been  saying  that  for  a  long  time.  But 
not  so  many  people  know  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  for  a  national 
health  insurance  system. 

In  January  1967,  the  Louis  Harris  poll 
asked  the  question:  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose 
a  Federal  plan  such  as  Medicare  for  older 
people  which  would  cover  aU  members  of 
your  family?"  Of  the  90  percent  of  respond- 
ents who  had  an  opinion,  a  substantial  ma- 
jority said  "yes."  This  Is  aU  the  more  remark- 
able when  you  consider  that  at  that  time  the 
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issue  had' not  been  in  the  public  eye  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  convinced  that  with  na- 
tional health  insurance,  Americans  would 
have  the  beet  health  care  in  the  world.  The 
American  people  deserve  no  less.  We  will  do 
everything  we  can  to  obtain  enactment  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

And  conferences  like  this  wlU  do  much  to 
help  bring  that  day  nearer. 
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OLIVER   FIELD   DEDICATED    AT 
CULVER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


HON.  BIRCH  BAYH 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  during  im- 
pressive ceremonies  at  its  homecoming 
football  game  this  fall.  Culver  Military 
Academy  in  Indiana  honored  its  long- 
time head  coach,  Russell  Oliver,  by  nam- 
ing its  gridiron  "Oliver  Field."  An  out- 
standing athlete  in  his  own  right,  not 
only  in  his  prep  years  but  also  as  one  of 
the  few  nine-letter  men  in  the  history  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Russ  Oliver 
achieved  a  remarkable  record  at  Culver 
as  a  winning  coach  for  nearly  three  dec- 
ades in  all  major  sports. 

But  it  is  not  only  because  of  athletic 
ability  or  coaching  success  tliat  this 
recognition  was  accorded  Russ  Oliver.  He 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  thousands  of  students,  alumni,  and 
faculty  with  whom  he  has  associated 
through  the  years  because  of  qualities  of 
character,  leadership,  and  devotion  to 
duty.  Their  attitude  toward  this  re- 
markable man  is  well-expressed  in  the 
following  sentence  which  is  inscribed  on 
the  plaque  dedicating  Oliver  Field: 

An  Ingenious  coach,  a  fierce  competitor,  a 
demanding  teacher— a  friend  and  Inspiration 
for  the  one  thousand  Culver  boys  who  grew  to 
men  under  his  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  further  tribute  to 
the  outstanding  career  of  Russell  Oliver, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  ar- 
ticle from  the  "Culver  in  Brief"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dedication  of  Oliver  Fieu>  Highlights 
Homecoming 

Russ  Oliver's  1000  "boys"  honored  their 
coach  at  homecoming  by  naming  the  grid- 
Iron  "Oliver  Field."  Many  of  Oliver's  former 
athletes  were  on  hand  for  the  ceremony  at 
half-time  of  the  traditional  Culver-St.  John's 
MiUtary  Academy  game  and  for  a  banquet 
that  evening. 

Oliver  coached  Culver  footbaU  29  seasons, 
achieving  a  138-80-2  record.  He  was  head 
basketball  mentor  23  seasons  and  scored  211 
wins  against  137  losses.  As  head  coach  of 
baseball  21  seasons  he  won  105  games  and 
lost  76.  He  also  served  many  years  as  athletic 
director.  ^,       ,     . 

Oliver  N'28,  '31G  retired  from  coaching  last 
year  but  remains  at  Culver  as  f  ulltime  alumni 
secretary.  He  was  one  of  the  Academy's  most 
outstanding  athletes  and  his  skill  was  once 
described  In  Grantland  Rice's  syndicated  col- 
umn as  "about  as  close  to  a  'natural'  as  they 
come"  He  was  named  Culver's  best  aU- 
around  athlete  and  most  valuable  player  In 
football  and  he  captained  both  the  basket- 


ball and  baseball  teams.  In  Naval  School  be 
won  the  heavyweight  boxing  championship. 
From  CiUver  he  went  on  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  where  he  became  the  fifth  man 
to  win  nine  varsity  letters.  He  played  fullback 
on  Harry  Klpke's  footl>all  squad,  guard  In 
basketball  and  first  base  and  catcher  In 
baseball.  While  he  was  on  the  football  team, 
Michigan  won  two  Big  Ten  championships. 

After  graduation,  Oliver  returned  to  Culver 
to  coach.  His  long  career  was  interrupted 
only  by  World  War  II  during  which  he  served 
four  years  and  left  as  an  Army  major. 

Oliver's  football  coaching  years.  In  particu- 
lar, were  marked  with  innovaUons.  As  early 
as  1947,  Culver  was  using  the  double  pass 
before  any  other  high  school  had  thought  of 
It.  "The  OUver  Twist" — a  wild  offense  In- 
cluding all  kinds  of  laterals,  quadruple  passes 
and  fakes — was  a  famous  play  for  Culver  in 
1962. 

Oliver  had  a  hand  in  three  of  Culver  s  five 
undefeated  football  seasons— in  1930  when 
he  was  a  player  on  coach  Bob  Peck's  team 
and  in  1936  and  1958  when  he  himself  was 
coaching. 

Oliver  also  played  for  Culver  In  a  famous 
game  with  St.  John's  In  1930  In  Chicago's 
Soldier  Field.  Culver  cadeto  whipped  the  Wis- 
consin school  19-0  In  that  charity  game. 

And  this  homecoming  Coach  Dave  Nelson's 
Eagles  did  it  again— 49  to  0— on  "Russ  Oliver 
Day."  Besides  the  plaque  to  be  Installed  on 
the  field,  Oliver's  boys  presented  him  and  his 
wife  Myra  with  a  color  television  set,  an 
electric  golf  cart  and  an  aU-expenses-pald 
vacation  to  Hawaii. 

At  a  testimonial  banquet  that  evening. 
Russ  Oliver  paid  tribute  to  the  coaches  who 
had  influenced  his  life— including  one  of  his 
predecessors  at  Culver,  Bob  Peck,  who  was 
recently  named  to  Sports  lUustrated's  All- 
Century  Team,  the  best  11  players  in  the 
first  100  years  of  college  footbaU. 


RESOLUTION  FROM  THE  CITY  OP 
WINTER  PARK,  FLA. 


HON.  LOUIS  PREY,  JR. 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1969 
Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  am  pleased  to  present  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  City  Commission  of 
Winter  Park,  Pla..  on  November  12,  1969. 
supporting  President  Nixon  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
Vietnam: 

RESOLimoN  No.  967  or  the  Crrr  of  Winter 
Park  or  Orange  Countt,  Fla. 
Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  is 
presently  engaged  In  a  military  conflict  in 
Viet  Nam  that  has  caused  widespread  dis- 
sension among  the  citizens  of  this  naUon, 

and  ^      „  ,^  J 

V^ereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  announced  his  Intention  to  seek 
an  honorable  conclusion  to  this  mUltary  con- 
flict, and  ^    ^^ 

Whereas,  in  times  past  the  citizens  of  this 
nation  have  always  united  when  conditions 
of  peril  and  danger  have  confronted  us,  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  city 
commission  of  the  city  of  Winter  Park, 
Florida:  _^ 

1.  That  the  City  of  Winter  Park  supports 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  en- 
deavor to  effect  an  honorable  conclusion  to 
the  Viet-Namese  conflict. 

2  That  the  City  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Winter  Park  urges  aU  of  Its  citizens  to 
support  the  President  in  his  effort  to  seek 
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peace  and  by  so  doing  display  to  all,  our  \inlty 
In  these  perilous  times. 

Adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  City 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Winter  Park,  held 
m  City  Hall.  Winter  Park,  Florida,  this  12th 
day  of  November,  1969. 

Daniel  M.  Lunskn, 
Mayor-Commissioner. 

Attest: 

R.  S.  Watts,  City  Clerk. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT. 
OCTOBER  1969 
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POREIOK    NATIOlTALa 

Tlie  total  of  a,938,388  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  by  federal  agen- 
cies In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  111,344 
foreign  national  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  October  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  In  September  was  112,217. 

(Not*. — ^The  monthly  report  has  been  dis- 
tributed, but  a  limited  supply  Is  usually 
available  at  the  Committee,  room  329,  Old 
Senate  OfBce  Building.) 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  earlier  today,  I  include  a  release 
highlighting  the  October  1969  civilian 
personnel  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures: 
Monthly  Report  on  Federal  Personnel  and 

Pat  fob  October  1969 
-  Exvutlve  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  October  totaling  2.938.388.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  19,998  as  compared 
with  employment  reported  In  the  preceding 
month  of  September. 

Civilian  empl03rment  reported  by  the  exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1970,  which  began 
July  1,  1969  follows: 
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Month 


EmploynMnt    Increase     Decrease 


1969' 

July 3,062,319 

August 3.028,521 

September 2,958,386 

October 2,938.388 


9,276 

33,798 

70,135 

19,998 


Total  federal  employment  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  October  was  1.653.141, 
a  decrease  of  8,847  as  compared  with  the 
September  total  of  1,661.988.  Total  civilian 
employment  In  the  military  agencies  In  Oc- 
tober was  1,286,247,  a  decrease  of  11,151  as 
compared  with  1.296.398  In  September. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  largest  de- 
creases were  Agriculture  Department  with 
4.408.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  with  3,161,  Treasury  Department 
with  1,986  and  Interior  Department  with 
1,101.  bommeree  Dept.  reported  a  net  In- 
crease of  2,303,  due  to  build  up  In  temporary 
decennial  census  employment. 

In  the  Department  of  ^Defense  the  largest 
decreases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  with  4,282,  Navy  with 
4,019  and  Air  Force  with  2,404. 

Total  employment  Inside  the  United  States 
m  October  was  2,692.600.  a  decrease  of  17.540 
as  compared  with  September.  Total  employ- 
ment outside  the  United  States  in  October 
was  245.788.  a  decrease  of  2.468  as  compared 
with  September.  Industrial  employment  by 
federal  agencies  In  October  was  578,204,  a 
decrease  of  7,418  as  compared  with  Septem- 
ber. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified 
by  the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

full-time  permanent  employment 
The  total  of  2,938,388  civilian  employees 
reported  for  the  month  of  October  1969  in- 
cludes 2,620.337  full-time  employees  in  per- 
manent positions.  This  represents  a  decrease 
of  12,949  in  full-time  pernuEinent  employment 
from  the  preceding  month  of  September. 
These  figures  are  shown  in  the  appendix  (p. 
17)  of  the  accompanying  report. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Novem- 
ber 23  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
contains  an  excellent  article  by  E>onald 
L.  Barlett  entitled  "Politics  Deep  in  OU 
Imports."  The  article  describes  the  pres- 
sures and  often  hidden  influences  at  work 
to  protect  oil  profits  and  to  maintain  the 
oil  import  program.  Under  particular 
pressure  is  the  Oil  Import  Task  Force, 
which  is  reviewing  this  oil  subsidy  pro- 
gram that  yearly  costs  the  American 
consumer  about  $7  billion. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  which  Congressman 
Silvio  Conte  and  I,  as  well  as  90  others, 
have  sent  to  the  Oil  Import  Task  Force 
urging  a  strong  public  and  consumer 
interest  report  by  the  task  force.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  include  Mr.  Barlett's 
article  from  the  Plain  Dealer: 

November  19.  1969. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shttltz. 

Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  As  your  distinguished 
Task  Force  nears  the  time  for  completion  of 
its  report  to  the  President,  we  want  yo\x  to 
know  that  we,  and  the  millions  of  American 
consumers  we  represent,  are  deeply  commit- 
ted to  the  position  that  the  oU  quota  system 
should  be  substantially  liberalized  If  not 
abolished. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  reiterate  the  rea- 
sons why  reform  must  come.  We  are  satisfied 
that  yotu-  Task  Force  has  more  than  ample 
evidence  in  support  of  our  position. 

Our  purpose  here  is  simply  to  remind  you 
that.  In  addition  to  the  logical  and  historical 
evidence  against  the  present  system,  there  is 
nationwide  piopular  demand  for  this  change. 
There  has  reportedly  been  of  late  a  con- 
centrated effort  on  the  i>art  of  major  oU  oc«n- 
panles  and  their  representatives  to  persuade 
you  to  support  the  status  quo. 

While  these  advocates  are  certainly  entitled 
to  be  heard,  we  want  to  be  sure  you  know 
that  the  millions  of  American  consumers  we 
represent  are  no  longer  willing  to  pay  the 
artiflclally  high  prices  imposed  upon  them 
by  this  system,  particularly  since  this  high 
cost  is  Imposed  upon  them  without  the  usual 
budgetary  review. 

We  are  confident  that  you  wUi  hear  their 
voices  and  hopeful  that  we  can  all  look  for- 
ward to  a  rational  national  oU  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 

U.S.  Senate. 
William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Silvio  O.  Comte, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Afcmber  of  Congress. 
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Note. — There  la  attached  a  list  of  the 
signatories  to  this  letter  from  both  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Politics  Deep  in  Oil  Imports 
(This  article  on  the  political  implications  of 
a  cabinet-level  study  of  the  nation's  manda- 
tory oil  import  control  program  is  one  in  a 
series  of  Plain  Dealer  reports  on  the  oil  in- , 
dustry — its  unique  federal  income  tax  allow-  \ 
ances  and  governmental  subsidies.) 

(By  Donald  L.  Barlett) 

Washington. — The  oil  industry  is  dipping 
deep  into  its  bag  of  legendary  political  tricks 
to  perpetuate  the  nation's  costly  mandatory 
oil  Import  control  program. 

So  far  the  bag  has  yielded  an  assortment 
of  politicians  with  vested  interests  in  oil 
and  oilmen  with  Infiuence  throughout  the 
federal  government — including  the  White 
House. 

The  government's  import  quota  policies — 
worth  billions  of  dollars  annually  to  oil  com- 
panies— are  undergoing  an  extended  exam- 
ination by  a  cabinet-level  task  force. 

The  study  was  ordered  last  February  by 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  as  the  result  of 
a  controversial  proposal  to  establish  a  for- 
eign trade  zone  at  Machiasport,  Maine. 

Now,  nine  months  later,  with  the  political 
Implications  looming  ever  larger,  the  task 
force  nearing  a  decision  on  its  recommenda- 
tions. Nixon  is  locked  into  the  bitter  intra- 
Industry  dispute  over  imports. 

On  one  side  are  long-time  friends  of  the 
President  who  are  either  oilmen  or  have  ties 
to  the  industry. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  silent  majority  and 
reform -minded  congressmen,  who  earlier 
this  year  spurred  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives into  passing  legislation  overhauling  the 
federal  income  tax  laws. 

Creation  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  at 
Machiasport  would  enable  a  company  to  im- 
port cheap  foreign  crude  oil  without  the 
usual  quota  restrictions,  refine  it  and  sell 
it  at  prices  below  those  of  competitors  using 
more  expensive  domestic  crude. 

The  quota  program,  which  limits  the 
amount  of  foreign  oil  that  may  be  brought 
into  the  country,  costs  the  American  con- 
sumer from  $4  to  $7.2  billion  a  year  in  high- 
er prices  on  oil  and  gas  products. 

Import  quotas,  when  coupled  with  the 
271/2%  depletion  allowance,  production  pay- 
ments and  an  array  of  other  subsidies  and 
loopholes,  provide  oil  companies  with  multi- 
million  dollar  profits  each  year  that  are  tax- 
free. 

Nixon's  task  force  is  taking  a  broad  look 
at  the  quota  system — focusing  particular  at- 
tention on  foreign  trade  zones  and  Machias- 
port— to  determine  what  changes,  if  any, 
should  be  made  in  the  10-year-old  program. 

The  Interwoven  Interests  of  oilmen  and 
politicians  involved  in  the  task  force  inquiry 
offer  a  classic  textbook  study  of  the  politics 
of  oil,  a  Plain  Dealer  investigation  has  dis- 
closed. 

For  example: 

Item.  Before  taking  office,  Nixon  and  his 
law  firm,  Nixon,  Mudge,  Rose,  Guthrie,  Alex- 
ander and  Mitchell,  represented  one  of  the 
principals  In  the  Machlasp>ort  affair,  John 
M.  Shaheen,  a  wealthy  oil  promoter  and 
president  of  Shaheen  Natural  Resources  Co., 
Inc.  of  New  York. 

Any  decision  the  President  makes  on  fu- 
ture Import  quota  policies  will  affect  Sha- 
heen's  companies. 

Shaheen,  who  also  is  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Macmilllan  Ring- 
FYee  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a  personal  friend  of 
the  President. 

He  was  a  Republican  Party  fund  raiser 
in  1968  and,  according  to  congressional  rec- 
ords, contributed  at  least  $13,000  to  Nix- 
on's campaign. 

Item.  U.S.  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  H. 
Stans  is  a  member  of  the  oil  import  task 
force  and  also  heads  a  three-member  board 
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that  mvist  approve  applications  for  foreign 
trade  zones. 

The  Plain  Dealer  revealed  last  July  that 
Stans — another  Republican  fund  raiser  and 
Nixon  friend — was  involved  in  various  oil 
dealings  that  date  back  to  the  early  19508. 
From  1963  until  his  appointment  as  Com- 
merce secretary  last  January,  Stans  was  a 
stockholder  and  director  of  the  Fluor  Corp., 
a  California  contractor  that  builds  refiner- 
ies and  services  American  oil  companies 
around  the  world. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Flvior  Corp.  pleaded 
guilty  in  U.S.  District  Court  In  Los  Angeles 
and  was  fined  $10,000  for  making  illegal  po- 
litical campaign  contributions  in  1964  and 
1966. 

The  company's  contributions  totaled  $30,- 
000  with  $25,000  going  to  an  unnamed  pres- 
idential aspirant  in  1964. 

The  other  $5,000  went  to  congressional 
candidates  in  Georgia,  Texas  and  California 
m  1966. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  bars 
political  contributions  by  corporations  and 
labor  unions  in  federal  elections. 

It^n.  Walter  J  Hickel,  a  Republican,  also 
is  a  member  of  the  six-man  oil  import  task 
force  and  as  U.S.  secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  responsible  for  allocating  import  quotas  to 
oil  ccwnpanies. 

A  decision  by  the  task  force  to  sharply 
Increase  quotas  or  phase  them  out  could  slow 
down  Alaska's  oil  boom. 

Similarly,  a  recommendation  to  continue 
the  present  system  or  reduce  quotas  would 
Insure  further  development  of  the  state's  oil 
Industry. 

Hickel's  oil  holdings  were  valued  at  about 
SI  million  when  he  was  appointed  Interior 
secretary.  While  governor  of  Alaska,  he  was 
linked  closely  to  oilmen  in  that  state  and 
speculated  in  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Six  months  after  taking  office,  Hickel  sold 
his  oil  stocks  at  a  substantial  profit. 

Item.  Robert  O.  Anderson,  RepubUcan,  Is 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  another  com- 
pany that  figures  prominently  In  the 
Machiasport  controversy. 

Atlantic  Richfield  says  It  Is  studying  the 
possibility  of  building  a  refinery  at  Ma- 
chiasport— ^but  it  doesn't  want  a  foreign  trade 
zone. 

Anderson  was  a  major  contributor  to 
Nixon's  presidential  campaign  and  generally 
is  credited  with  having  recommended  Hickel 
to  the  president  for  the  interior  department 
post.  ^  _ 

Item.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  of  IjOS 
Angeles,  headed  by  Dr.  Armand  Hammer, 
advanced  the  Machiasport  foreign  trade  zone 
proposal  last  year. 

Occidental  wants  the  trade  zone  and  a 
special  import  license  to  go  with  it.  The 
company  has  huge  oil  fields  overseas,  but  Is 
unable  to  market  the  oil  In  the  United  States 
because  of  the  restrictive  quotas. 

Last  spring  W.  Marvin  Watson  was  ap- 
pointed president  and  Tim  M.  Babcock  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Occidental  Interna- 
tional Corp.,  a  subsidiary  set  up  to  handle 
Occidental's  foreign  operations. 

Watson,  a  Democrat,  was  postmaster  gen- 
eral and  special  assistant  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  Babcock,  a  Republican,  is  a 
former  governor  of  Montana. 

Item.  Governors  of  fotir  oil-producing 
states  met  two  weeks  ago  with  several  task 
force  members — including  Stans  and 
Hickel — to  express  their  support  of  con- 
tinued import  controls. 

The  governors  got  together  with  the  study 
group  in  the  White  House  office  of  Peter 
M.  Flanlgan,  a  special  assistant  to  Nixon. 

Another  Nixon  fund  raiser.  Flanlgan  was  a 
vice  president  of  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  an  in- 
vestment house,  before  Joining  the  Presi- 
dent's staff. 

Dillon,  Read  is  an  underwriter  for  oil  com- 
panies. Flanlgan's  father,  Horace  C.  Flanlgan, 
was  a  director  of  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
Item.  About  the  same  time  the  governors 
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met  with  the  task  force  r^reeentatlves, 
Michael  L.  Haider  chatted  iMlvately  with 
Nixon. 

Haider  is  the  retired  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Jersey) ,  the  world's  largest  and  most  power- 
ful oil  company. 

He  observed  that  Nixon  had  a  good  grasp 
of  the  mandatory  oil  Import  control  pro- 
gram. Haider  said  that  he  was  confident  the 
task  force  study  would  be  favorable  to  the 
oil  industry. 

None  of  this  U  to  say  that  payoffs — either 
direct  or  indirect — have  been  made  to  per- 
sons associated  with  the  task  force  or  the 
Machiasport  project. 

But  the  web  of  intricate  interrelationships 
suggests  a  built-in  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
oil  industry  and  guarantees  a  sympathetic 
hearing  for  oilmen  and  their  political  allies. 
The  group  with  the  most  at  stake,  the  tax- 
payer and  consumer  who  foots  the  blU,  has 
little  or  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  situation  is  not  unique.  Over  the 
years  the  petroleum  industry  has  had  easy 
access  to  Washington  politicians  and  key 
federal  officeholders,  many  of  whom  have  had 
personal  oil  holdings. 

Congressional  critics  say  this  Interming- 
ling of  oil  and  political  interests  has  pro- 
duced the  preferred  federal  income  tax 
statxis  of  the  industry. 

The  Plain  Dealer  learned  that  before  the 
governors  of  Texas.  Wyoming.  nUnols  and 
Kansas  met  with  task  force  personnel,  they 
huddled  with  Frank  Ikard. 

A  former  Texas  congressman,  Ikard,  Is 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute (API),  the  chief  lobbying  and  infor- 
mation arm  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

Haider,  the  former  Standard  Oil  Co.  chief 
executive,  is  chairman  of  the  API  board. 

The  separate  White  House  meetings  of  the 
governors  and  Haider  brought  the  oil  im- 
port study  full  circle. 

For  It  was  Haider  and  Ikard  who  last 
February  urged  Nixon  to  appoint  a  cabinet- 
level  committee  to  study  and  reevaluate  the 
quota  system. 

They  made  the  recommendation  In  a  five- 
page  memorandiun  to  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums, 
an  economist  and  special  counselor  to  the 
President. 

A  cover  letter  was  signed  by  Ikard  and 
dated  F*b.  5.  Two  weeks  later,  on  Feb.  20, 
Nixon  ordered  a  "fiUl  review"  of  oil  import 
policies. 

The  request  for  the  study  came  as  pres- 
sure began  to  mo\mt  on  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  approve  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp's  plan  for  a  foreign  trade  zone  at 
Machiasport. 

The  project  had  the  bipartisan  backing 
of  New  England  governors,  congressmen  and 
senators  and  the  support  of  the  business 
community  in  the  Northeast. 

It  was  opposed  by  Just  about  every  other 
oil  company  in  the  country,  including  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  and  the  API. 

Occidental  said  it  would  build  a  300,000- 
barrel-a-day  refinery  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment OK'd  requests  for  the  free  trade  zone 
and  a  special  Import  license. 

The  special  license  would  mean  a  sharply 
increased  quota  for  Occidental,  well  above 
the  average  oil  company's  allotment. 

In  return,  the  company  promised  New 
Englanders — who  pay  more  for  fuel  oil  than 
homeowners  In  any  other  section  of  the  na- 
tion— a  10%  reduction  in  prices. 

Other  companies  and  oil-producing  states 
like  Texas  and  Louisiana  viewed  the  Occi- 
dental proposal  as  an  attempt  to  undermine 
the  rigid  restrictions  on  imports  of  low-cost 
foreign  crude  oil. 

After  Occidental  made  Its  bid,  Shaheen 
Natural  Resources  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  that 
It  too,  would  build  a  300,000-barrel-a-day 
refinery  at  Machiasport  if  the  government 
created  a  foreign  trade  zone. 

UnUke  Occidental,  though,  Shaheen  said 
it  would  not  seek  a  special  Import  Ucense— 
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unless  the  interior  department  granted  one 
to  another  company. 

When  the  cabinet  task  force  Inquiry  was 
well  underway,  Atlantic  Richfield  said  It  was 
studying  the  possibility  of  building  a  100,000- 
barrel-a-day  refinery  at  Machiasport — with- 
out seeking  either  a  trade  zone  or  Import 
license. 

The  entry  of  Shaheen  and  Atlantic  Rich- 
field into  the  Veftt  Machiasport  refinery  race 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  import  dis- 
pute— and  another  layer  of  interlocking  oil 
and  political  Interests. 
For  example: 

Atlantic  Richfield  says  it  does  not  need  a 
special  import  license  because  it  would  proc- 
ess crude  oil  from  the  company's  vast  new 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  in  Alaska. 

Hickel,  one  of  the  task  force  members,  was 
governor  of  Alaska  until  last  January  and 
has  strong  ties  to  the  state.  He  played  a  major 
role  in  attracting  industry  to  Alaska. 

An  Occidental  refinery  at  Machiasport 
could  give  the  company  a  competitive  edge 
in  some  markets  over  a  Shaheen  refinery  al- 
ready under  construction  at  Come-by- 
Chance,  Newfoundland,  Shaheen  worked  out 
an  agreement,  described  as  "a  sweet  deal," 
by  his  Canadian  critics,  to  build  and  operate 
the  Newfoundland  refinery — along  with  a 
petrochemical  and  pulp  and  paper  mill  com- 
plex—after a  bitter  political  battle  in 
Canada. 

Shaheen 's  lawyer  for  the  project  was  Nixon. 
When  oilmen  Haider  and  Ikard  asked  the 
President  for  a  review  of  the  mandatory  oil 
Import  control  program,  they  referred  spe- 
cifically to  foreign  trade  zones. 

In  their  memorandum  to  Bums,  they  cited 
10  subject  areas  for  the  task  force  to  ex- 
amine, including  "foreign  trade  zones  as  a 
device  to  secure  privileged  quotas." 

The  API  spokesmen,  in  an  indirect  refer- 
ence to  the  pending  trade  zone  appUcatlon 
for  Machiasport,  declared: 

"Due  to  the  obvious  security,  economic  and 
poUtical  implications  of  the  program,  it  U 
critical  that  a  review  be  undertaken  Immedi- 
ately before  further  changes  or  exceptions 
are  made." 

ror  more  than  six  months  now,  the  task 
force  staff,  headed  by  Phillip  Areeda,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School 
faculty,  has  been  assembling  data  on  the 
quota  system. 

Oil  companies,  public  officials  and  special 
interest  groups  have  submitted  to  the  panel 
scores  of  reports  outlining  their  arguments 
for  retaining,  modifying  or  abandoning  the 
quota  program. 

As  the  material  started  pouring  In,  con- 
gressional oil  experts  told  The  Plain  Dealer, 
there  was  a  growing  concern  In  the  petroleum 
Industry  that  the  staff  might  recommend 
substantial  changes  in  Import  quota  policies. 
This  has  resulted,  industry  critics  say,  in 
a  series  of  last-minute  visits  to  federal  offices 
by  oil  lobbyists  and  oil-oriented  politicians. 
Said  one  observer:  "They  are  talking  to 
anyone  they  think  might  be  able  to  help 
them." 

Opponents  of  the  Import  program  are 
worried  about  the  meeting.  An  aide  to  Gov. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis  of  Maine  told  The  Plain 

"Our  understanding  was  the  task  force 
was  to  take  statements  of  fact.  We're  very 
concerned  about  these  meetings." 


TRIBUTE  TO  OHIO  STATE'S 
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HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1969 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  100th  anniversary  year  of  college 
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football,  we  from  the  State  of  Ohio  are 
especially  proud  of  the  accompllBhments 
of  the  Ohio  State  team,  coached  by 
Woody  Hayes  and  led  by  their  outstand- 
ing field  general,  quarterback  Rex  Kern 
from  Lancastar.  Ohio. 

Rex  exemplifies  the  highest  standards 
of  sportsmanship  and  good  citizenship 
both  on  and  off  the  playing  field.  He 
achieved  the  rare  honor  of  being  chosen 
Ohio  High  School  All-State  in  three 
sports— football,  basketball,  and  baseball. 
While  starring  for  one  of  the  strongest 
college  football  teams  in  the  country  for 
the  past  2  years,  he  has  also  been  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes.  One  of  the  prime 
candidates  for  the  1970  Heisman  trophy 
should  be  Ohio  State's  Rex  Kem. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIB 

-   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
cember edition  of  Reader's  Digest  has 
an  unusual  editorial  appropriately  en- 
titled "Patience!"  It  deals  with  why  we 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  a  section  of 
this  editorial  since  it  is  pertinent  to 
what  we  are  discussing  here  today.  I 
quote: 

Vietnam  has  come  to  be  a  crisis  point.  If 
America  and  Its  allies  In  South  Vietnam 
were  to  fall,  the  cause  of  freedom  would 
fall  and  the  area  of  freedom  would  be  di- 
minished. The  lesson  would  be  clear  for 
all  to  read.  Defeat  lies  in  store  for  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  the  United  States. 
Freedom  is  a  dead  dream;  the  future  be- 
longs to  the  enslaver. 

If  the  world  were  to  witness  such  a  de- 
feat, the  United  States,  leader  of  the  free 
world,  overnight  would  lose  the  respect  of 
the  world  and  would  lose  Its  self-respect. 
In  a  test  of  will,  the  United  States  would 
have  been  found  wanting.  In  a  test  of  con- 
science, the  United  States  would  have  been 
found  to  have  no  conscience.  In  a  test  of 
strength,  the  United  States  would  have  been 
fovmd  to  have  not  strength  enough. 

Did  39,000  American  boys  die  for  this? 
Has  America  forgotten  the  stxiff  It  is  made 
of,  Its  purpose  In  this  world? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  entire 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Patienck 

For  nearly  five  long  years  our  nation  has 
been  immersed  in  a  bloody,  baffling  and 
undeclared  war  12,000  miles  from  our  shores. 
The  Inmiedlate  aim  of  the  United  States 
In  this  effort  Is  to  prevent  the  enforced  com- 
munist domination  of  a  people  who  ask 
only  to  be  allowed  to  live  In  freedom.  Sel- 
dom If  ever  In  our  history  have  we  endured 
a  more  frustrating  and  traumatic  experi- 
ence. 

Into  th«  deltas  and  Jungles  of  South  Viet- 
nam we  have  poured  some  95  billions  of 
dollars  of  our  treasure.  We  have  seen  nearly 
40,000  of  our  young  men  go  to  their  graves. 
The  American  objective  in  this  war  has 
been  clear  and  carefully  limited.  We  seek 
no  territory.  We  seek  only  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  an  opportunity  to 
determine  their  own  destiny.  Our  Immuta- 
ble, bedrock  position  Is  that  the  communist 
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enslavement   ot  the   nations  of   Southeast 
Asia  must  stop  at  the  17th  parallel. 

Pour  American  Presidents  have  committed 
our  nation  to  this  position — in  the  belief 
that  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  de- 
fense not  only  of  one  country  but  of  all 
of  Asia. 

Despite  the  dimensions  of  the  threat,  the 
United  States  has  conducted  the  most  re- 
strained war  that  any  nation  has  ever  fought. 
Now,  at  last,  we  begin  to  see  the  successful 
end  to  our  efforts.  The  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  as  well  as  the  troops  of 
other  nations  who  Have  fought,  bled  and 
died  In  this  cause,  have  brought  the  war  to 
a  point  where  it  Is  Impossible  for  the  en- 
emy to  win  it  by  force  of  arms. 

As  the  following  article  by  Joseph  AIsop 
points  out.  the  enemy  is  In  serious  trouble. 
The  Vletcong  guerrillas  control  less  and  less 
of  the  cotintryside,  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese armies  are  feeling  the  heavy  drain  on 
their  manpower.  That  the  United  States  is 
able  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  60,000  troops 
from  Vietnam — with  more  to  come— shows 
that  our  position  is  Increasingly  strong.  The 
leaders  of  the  communist  world  know  that 
time  is  no  longer  on  their  side. 

Why,  then,  do  they  continue  to  hold  out? 
Where  do  they  look  for  hope  of  victory?  As 
they  survey  the  scene  of  battle,  the  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  and  their  Soviet  and 
Chinese  allies  do  not  yet  despair,  for  they 
know  there  still  remains  one  resource  that 
can  tip  the  scale  In  their  favor. 

The  enemy's  greatest  hope  lies  In  the  di- 
vision that  he  has  created  in  public  opinion 
In  the  United  States.  This  U  why  the  enemy 
fights  on.  This  Is  why  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  support  him  In  Vietnam.  This 
Is  why  Hanoi  holds  out  in  Paris.  This  is  why 
the  enemy  refuses  concession  after  confes- 
sion offered  him  at  the  conference  table.  He 
clings  to  the  belief  that  the  American  pa- 
tience will  run  out,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
American  people  will  persuade  their  Presi- 
dent to  run  up  the  white  flag  of  Ignominious 
surrender. 

This  Is  the  hope  that  keeps  the  enemy  go- 
ing. Were  it  not  for  this,  the  war  would 
have  ended  before  this.  No  one  will  ever 
know  how  many  American  boys  have  gone  to 
their  death  because  the  enemy  holds  on, 
watching  for  signs  that  American  resolve  is 
weakening. 

To  the  enemy  the  constant  outcries  In 
the  United  States  must  sound  like  so  many 
bombs  being  dropped  against  our  troops  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  anti-war  speeches  In 
Congress,  the  campus  protests  from  students 
and  faculty,  the  barrage  of  defeatist  edi- 
torials in  some  of  the  most  powerful  news- 
papers, these  are  worth  regiments  and  whole 
divisions  to  the  enemy.  He  reads  his  news- 
paper, hears  the  broadcasts,  rubs  his  hands 
and  once  more  refuses  to  talk  in  Paris,  re- 
fuses to  call  his  invaders  back  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Were  it  not  for  his  belief  that  the  American 
patience  will  crack,  the  enemy  would  lose 
his  reason  to  keep  on  fighting.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous Irony  that  the  louder  the  protest  is 
raised  against  the  war,  the  longer  the  war 
will  continue. 

Most  of  those  who  oppose  the  war  sincerely 
believe  that  they  are  somehow  helping  to 
save  the  United  States  from  error.  But 
against  that  minority  belief  must  be  weighed 
the  cost  to  the  nation.  For  these  are  the 
voices  that  are  listened  to  in  Hanoi — and 
these  are  the  voices  that  prolong  the  months 
of  battle.  In  the  Interests  of  peace,  they 
shonuld  now  be  lowered. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  he  will  not  be  shaken  from  his 
resolve  to  honor  our  nation's  commitment — 
and  our  dead — in  Vietnam.  In  this  resolve, 
he  Is  neither  blind  nor  willful.  No  matter 
how  loud  the  clamor  from  critics  In  Congress 
becomes,  he  will  hold  his  course.  He  knows 
the  nature  of  the  enemy,  the  nature  of  the 
enemy's  designs  in  Asia  and  the  world.  Most 
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of  all,  he  knows  the  consequences  of  a  craven 
act  of  surrender  on  our  part  In  South  Viet- 
nam. The  results  would  haunt  us  for  years  to 
come. 

The  first  consequence  would  be  a  blood 
bath  for  our  friends — the  certain  slaughter 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
whose  only  mistake  was  to  have  trusted  the 
word  and  will  of  the  United  States.  The 
communists  would  deal  swiftly  and  unmerci- 
fully with  these  as  they  butchered  their  way 
to  power.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  this, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  what  happened  in 
Hue,  where  several  thousand  South  Viet- 
namese were  shot  or  burled  alive  during  the 
brief  communist  occupation  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  1968  Tet  offensive. 

The  next  to  suffer  from  our  betrayal  wftuld 
be  the  nearby  countries  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Thailand  and  Malaysia.  They  could  not  hope 
to  remain  free  once  the  South  Vietnamese 
roadblock  to  communism  had  been  removed. 
The  conununlst  domination  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  shake  countries  even  farther  , 
away — such  as  Indonesia,  India,  Japan. 

Vietnam  has  come  to  be  a  crisis  point.  If 
America  and  Its  allies  In  South  Vietnam 
were  to  fall,  the  cause  of  freedom  would  fail 
and  the  area  of  freedom  would  be  dimin- 
ished. The  lesson  would  be  clear  for  all  to 
read.  Defeat  lies  in  store  for  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  the  United  States.  Freedom  is  a 
dead  dream;  the  future  belongs  to  the 
enslaver. 

It  the  world  were  to  witness  such  a  defeat, 
the  United  States,  leader  of  the  free  world, 
overnight  would  lose  the  respect  of  the  world 
and  would  lose  its  self-respect.  In  a  test  o( 
win,  the  United  States  would  have  been 
found  wanting.  In  a  test  of  conscience,  the 
United  States  would  have  been  found  to  have 
no  conscience.  In  a  test  of  strength,  the 
United  States  would  have  been  found  to  have 
not  strength  enough. 

Did  39,000  American  boys  die  for  this?  Has 
America  forgotten  the  stuff  It  Is  made  of,  its 
purpose  In  the  world? 

If  one  listened  only  to  the  cries  of  those 
who  urge  peace  at  any  price,  one  would  have 
cause  to  question — as  Hanoi  must  question— 
the  essential  fiber  of  this  nation.  But  the 
cries  for  a  dishonorable  end  to  the  war  do 
not  reflect  the  will  of  anything  like  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  Nor  do  many 
of  those  who  urge  withdrawal  really  mean 
that  they  wovUd  accept  peace  on  the  enemy's 
terms.  They  simply  want — as  who  does 
not? — an  end  to  the  war. 

It  is  easy  for  the  enemy  to  underestimate 
this  country.  In  waiting  for  us  to  surrender, 
he  hears  the  shrill  protests  and  misses  the 
true,  patient  heartbeat  of  America.  This 
country  has  never  lost  a  war;  It  has  never 
surrendered  to  an  enemy.  And  It  Is  not  about 
to  do  so  now. 

The  need  today,  when  an  honorable  end 
to  the  war  Is  within  sight,  is  for  courage  and 
patience,  in  the  best  American  tradition. 
When  their  country  Is  In  trouble  the  Ameri- 
can people  close  ranks  and  stand  together 
Together,  we  have  brought  our  country 
through  many  storms. 
'We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  and 
we  will  see  It  through.  If  the  enemy  Is  count- 
ing on  this  nation  to  falter,  he  Is  wrong.  The 
heart  of  America  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  its 
patience  will  endure.  Our  enemy  need  not 
question  it.  Our  allies  need  not  doubt  It.  Our 
President  need  not  wonder. 


THE  NEED  TO  HONOR  AMERICA 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FxoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1969 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 


Charles  W.  WUey.  executive  toector  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Rcspoi^We 
^.atriotism  asking  me  to  endorse  the  w^ 
Jf  November  10  to  16  as  "Honor  Amer- 

'^^^  ^r^urse:  was  delighted  to  join  with 
the'  millions  of  other  Americans  across 
the  United  States  in  our  showing  devo- 
tion to  our  Nation.  ^K«iurr  wnev 
In  a  brochure  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  WUey. 
the  group  claims  support  from  President 
Nixo^.  former  Vice  President  Humg^ey 
the  late  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower  and  many,  many  other  national 

^'f Imsure  several  of  my  colleagues  re- 
ceived a  similar  plea  to  support  this  most 
worthy  cause  and  each  of  us  wUl  attempt 
to  honor  America  in  some  way  of  our 

ThaTt hThonor  to  be  the  speaker  at 
a  number  of  Veterans  Day  ceremonies 
wiSto  my  district  and  as  I  traveled 
IhroShSS  central  and  South  Broward 
arfd  North  Dade.  Fla..  I  know  now 
what  the  President  meant  by  the  silent 

'"men  I  stood  in  a  cemetery  on  Vet- 
erans Day  listening  to  our  veterans  and 
others  give  praise  to  our  count^^^^^^ 
fiffhting  men  past  and  present,  I  asked 
sUenHy  why  do  we  need  a  National  Com- 
mittee for  Responsible  Patriotism?  and 
!J^  do   we   need   an   Honor   America 

^It'^Lemed  to  me  that  each  citizen 
should  be  so  proud  t^  »>e  an  American 
that  each  day  would  be  an  Honor 
America  Day."  But,  unfortunate^.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  bemg  too  dealistic 
for  we  all  know  full  well  that  this  isn  t 
the  situation  in  America  today  for  there 
are  too  many  mdividuals  and  groups  in- 
tent on  ridicuUng  our  Nation  and  her 

^""m^I  thfught  further  about  the  need  for 
a  committee  to  promote  Patriotism,  i 
truly  felt  deeply  concerned  that  our 
country,  which  has  given  so  much  to  so 
many  should  need  to  urge  its  citizens  to 
honor  her.  and  as  I  "fleeted  furtoer  I 
concluded  that  we  really  do  need  to  pro- 
mote patriotism  by  reminding  those  who 
prefer  to  forget  the  goodness  of  America 

Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  today  there 
is  even  a  stronger  reason  for  groups  to 
counter  the  ever-increasing  voices  who 
though  ill  advised  are  nevertheless 
rapidly  mobilizing  forces  to  work  against 
the  America  most  of  us  have  learned  to 

^"surely  by  now.  most  of  us  know  these 
radicals  by  sight  and  their  sounds  We 
see  them  on  television  and  hear  their 
divisive  words.  They  are  no  longer  secret 
smce  they  are  now  quite  vocal  in  their 
aims,  which  are  simply  to  destroy  the 
United  States. 

Ironically,  as  I  glanced  through  toe 
Veterans  Day  edition  of  the  WasWngton 
Post.  I  noticed  a  glaring  headUne  that 
read,  "Dr.  Levy  Says  Che  Is  His  Hero 

Who  is  Dr.  Howard  Levy?  He  is  the 
New  York  doctor  who  was  jaUed  2  years 
ago  for  refusing  to  teach  medical  sld^ 
to  green  berets  while  servmg  m  the  US. 
Army  and  is  now  released  on  appeal  bond 
from  Federal  prison. 
The  doctor,  who  is  now  working  for 
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some  group  called  the  Hwlth  PoUcy  Ad- 
visory Center  in  New  York  City,  told 
S^  American  PubUc  Health  Asswjation 
at  a  meeting  last  Monday  ttiat  Ernesto 
"Che"  Guevara  was  his  model  hero.  He 
states  that: 

A  true  revolutionary  U  motivated  by  feel- 
ings of  love.  Three  or  lour  years  ago  I  was 
a  budding  practitioner  ready  to  make  my 
WO.OOO  a  year.  Now  I'm  a  radical. 


This  so-caUed  American  further  chal- 
lenged the  Uberals  in  the  group  to  decide 
wSer  they  want  to  support  the  revo- 
lutionaries  or  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  the  power  wWch 
he  and  the  other  radicals  want.  He  then 

said:  .      . 

Thev've  KOt  the  power,  but  we're  going  to 
geJ^t.^nd^no  oneTgolng  to  stand  m  our 
way. 

Although  the  news  story  Indicated  that 
he  received  only  mild  applause,  yet  there 
were  in  the  audience  a  few  who  jumped 
te  thSr  feet  and  di^Pl^yed  the  revolu- 
tionary symbol  of  the  clenched  fist. 
'*™7iSent  and  other  slmUar  ind- 
ripnts  eraohically  brought  home  to  me 
Jhe^eld  for  the%atriotic  forces  in  our 
society  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
Serfca  before  the  likes  of  Dr.  Levy  and 
other  radicals  count  them  out. 

Yes    Dr    Levy  was  a  man  who  was 
provided  with  aU  the  ed'ieation  n^ed 
in  the  United  States  to  earn  an  excei 
ent  income  and  do  ^ood  for  mam^  Ju 
who  now  wants  to  overturn  the  Govern 
ment  which  gave  him  his  golden  oppor- 

^"l"can  only  say  then  that  we  need 
pr^ye?  and  hope  that  our  veteran  orga- 
Kt'ons.  the  National  ComnUttee^or 
Responsible  Patriotism  and  other  similar 
SToups  continue  to  grow  in  size  and  pres- 
tieP  and  that  more  and  more  Americans 
wu!  take  part  in  the  crusade  to  keep 

nh"erl?I^o  doubt  that  we  are  today 
fighting  a  battle  of  the  nunds  and 
whetoer  we  are  called  the  fent  nm^ori^y 
or  bv  some  other  name  we  all  have  a  roie 
?o  plaHn  drowning  out  the  voices  of 
the  rising  radicalism.  .^pHca  we 

The  time  is  now.  Awake  America  we 
have  slumbered  too  long  and  if  we  wait 
Si  loSer  perhaps  very^"  we  ^^y 
awake  to  the  sounds  of  minta'^.'^OX^ 
and  gunshots  under  the  direction  of  some 
Communist  or  Fascist  dictator. 

^1  have  faith  in  each  other  and  love 
and  support  the  America  we  know. 

vi  I  am  for  "honoring  America"  this 
we^f  and^ach  day  and  week  hereafter 
Sause  your  country  and  my  country 
needs  us  now  more  than  ever. 
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be  celebrated  on  NovemberJO.  The  new 
nation  of  Yemen  is  composed  of  the  port 
of  Aden  and  desert  territory  In  south- 
western Arabia  as  weU  as  the  islands  of 
?|?Si  and  Kamaran.  Most  of  the  people 
of  Southern  Yemen  are  Moslems. 

Preceding  its  independence,  the  land 
which  is  now  Southern  Yemen  was  com- 
posed of  Aden,  a  British  crown  colony^ 
Sid  the  protectorate  states  which  were 
members   of   the  Federation  of   South 
Arabia.  This  area  of  Arabia  has  a  long 
history  dating  back  to  the  begmnUig  of 
recorded  time.  Many  have  suggested  that 
Aden  is  the  original  Eden  of  the  Bible. 
The  earliest  known  mention  of  the  area 
and  its  people  is  in  the  Biblical  reference 
in  Ezekiel  to  the  blue  robed  spice  mer- 
chants of  Aden.  According  to  the  legend 
of  South  Arabia,  history  began  ^;ith  the 
great  flood  and  the  buUding  of  a  boat  by 
Nuh— Noah.  The  recedmg  waters  shaped 
the  wadis.  vaUeys.  and  mountatos  of  the 
region  and  left  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a 
race  of  giants,  the  least  of  whom  became 
the  predecessors  of  today's  Bedouin  to- 
habitants.  . 

Aside  from  the  important  port  oi 
Aden,  the  country's  economy  is  depend- 
ent on  farming,  sheep  and  goat  herding 
and  fishing.  Aden  is  one  of  the  busiest 
ports  in  the  worid  and  the  site  of  a  large 
oil  refinery.  The  current  closure  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  however,  has  had  a  negative 
impact  upon  Southern  Yemen's  economic 

welfare,  4.i,„  «„♦ 

The  United  States  was  among  the  nrst 
nations  to  recognize  the  new  Peoples 
Republic  of  Southern  Yemen.  On  Decem- 
ber 14  1967,  under  the  sponsorship  ot 
Great  Britain,  Southern  Yemen  became 
the  123d  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  new  nation  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Arab  League. 

Thus  on  the  second  anniversary  of  its 
independence,  I  caU  upon  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  wishtog  this  new  na- 
tion a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 


PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH 
^mSi  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  ADAmT.  POWELL 

OP   NBW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1969 

Mr   POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wo^d 

like  to  pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 

Sopte's  Republic  of  south  Yemen  whose 

S>nd  anniversary  of  independence  will 


INVOCATION  BY  Ri^^.  THOK^S  L^ 
DEPA,  PASTOR  OP  ST.  STANSLAUS 
CHURCH.  TERRE  COUPEE.  NEW 
CARLISLE,  IND.,  AT  DEDICATION 
OF  THE  BENDIX  WOODS  REC- 
REATIONAL PARK.  ST.  JOSEPH 
COUNTY,  IND..  OCTOBER   19.   1970 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEWIAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969         .^ 
Mr.   BRADEMAS.   Mr    Speaker,    re- A 
cently  I  had  the  privilege  of  participating     ' 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Bendix  Woods 
Recreational  Park  in  my  home  comity 
of  St  Joseph  in  Indiana. 

on  this  occasion,  I  was  much  moved 
by  an  eloquent  invocation  deUvered  by 
the  Reverend  Thomas  L.  Depa  pastor 
of  StStanslaus  Church,  New  Carlisle, 

^I  am  insertmg  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  Father  Depa's  Invocation: 

INVOCATION    BY   RlW.   THOMAS   L.   DEPA 

we  are  grateful  to  Thee  God  Almighty  for 
th^deparS^nt  of  parks  and  recreaUon  for 
es^bU^lng  thU  faculty  for  the  benefit  of 
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our  bodies,  our  aoula  and  for  the  preservation 
of  Your  created  beauty. 

However,  dear  Ood,  we  have  one  complaint, 
we  lament  the  unreasonableness  of  some  of 
our  citizenry,  who  in  the  name  of  progress 
are  destroying  nature's  capital  three  F's; 
namely;  Fur,  Feather  and  Fish.  Instead  of 
relying  on  their  own  natural  locomotion  In 
hunting  and  fishing,  they  are  using  snow- 
mobiles and  swamp  buggies  to  Invade  the 
nesting  and  birth  places  of  Fur,  Feather  and 
Fish,  thereby  speeding  up  their  eventual 
extermination. 

Oh  Ood,  we  deplore  the  lack  of  foresight 
of  some  of  our  officials,  who  again.  In  the 
name  of  progress  and  the  almighty  dollar  are 
destroying  the  forest,  polluting  the  air  and 
streams;   and  draining  our  swamp  lands. 

My  God,  In  the  name  of  progress  we  are 
depleting  the  precious  minerals  You  have 
stored  In  the  bowls  of  the  earth  for  the  use 
of  future  generations,  while  billions  of  tons 
of  metals  are  rusting  away  in  Junk  yards. 

We  beg  You,  dear  Lord,  to  forgive  us  for 
all  our  sins  committed  against  your  created 
beauty.  Inspire  our  citizenry  and  officials,  to 
preserve  Your  Irreplaceable  beauty  and  re- 
sources. Amen. 


REPRESENTATIVE  TAFT  SUPPORTS 
-COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  IN 
^ONOR  OF  ERNIE  PYLE— PRAISES 
EFFORTS  OF  CLEVELANDER 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Citizens  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  under  considera- 
tion the  possibility  of  issuing  a  stamp  in 
honor  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

The  drive  for  this  stamp  has  been 
speartieaded  in  large  measure  by  Mr. 
Nunzio  R.  Calvo,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Calvo,  who  serves  as  commissioner  of 
soldiers  relief  for  Cuyahoga  County,  and 
is  president-elect  of  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Veterans  Coimcil,  believes  that  a 
commemorative  stamp  would  be  a  fitting 
way  to  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Pyle's  death,  in  1970. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Mr.  Calvo  in  this 
regard  and  to  urge  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Issuance  of  this 
stamp. 

The  following  articles  describe  some  of 
the  effort  Involved  in  Mr.  Calvo's  3-year 
campaign  for  the  special  Ernie  Pyle 
Stamp: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.  1, 
1969] 

COMMEMOaATTVE    STAMP 

To  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

On  April  18,  1970.  It  will  be  25  years  since 
one  of  America's  greatest  and  most  beloved 
personalities  was  lost.  Ernie  Pyle  has  not 
only  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans  as  evidenced  by  the  thousands 
who  visit  his  grave  in  Honolulu,  but  he  has 
won  for  our  war  correspondents  the  trust 
and  respect  of  the  American  people  and 
their  fighting  men.  The  memory  of  Ernie 
Pyle  will  continue  to  inspire  today's  war 
correspondents  who  are  again  bravely  ac- 
companying our  fighting  men  into  the 
swamps  and  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  responsible  in  World  War 
n  for  combat  infantrymen  and  medics  re- 
ceiving an  extra  $10  a  month  in  pay — he  was 
responsible  for  the  wearing  of  overseas  bars 
on  the  left  sleeve  of  uniforms.  He  was  be- 
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loved  by  the  men  in-combat,  as  well  as  the 
people  back  home. 

The  late  General  Elsenhower  said  of  Ernie 
Pyle,  "we  have  lost  one  of  our  best  and 
most  imderstanding  friends,"  and  in  the 
words  of  President  Truman,  "no  man  .  .  . 
has  so  well  told  the  story  of  the  American 
fighting  man  as  American  fighting  men  want 
it  told.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  his 
countrymen."  These  remarks  are  a  lasting 
tribute  for  a  great  person. 

Ernie  Pyle  still  has  our  gratitude,  and 
next  April  will  be  the  month  to  remember 
him.  What  better  way  could  this  be  done 
than  to  have  a  comniemoratlve  stamp  is- 
sued to  honor  this  outstanding  individual? 
Next  year  will  be  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  death.  This  would  be  the  Ideal  time  to 
pay  homage  to  him.  All  former  GIs  who 
knew  him  and  served  with  him,  as  well  as 
those  back  home  to  whom  he  reported, 
should  entreat  the  Poet  Office  Department 
and  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee 
in  Washington  now  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  for  Ernie  Pyle. 

N.  R.  Calvo. 
Cleveland. 

Ernie  Ptle  Commemorative  Stamp  Boosted 
BY  NuNzio  Calvo 
Cleveland,  Ohio.— An  all-out  effort  Is  un- 
derway for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  for  Ernie  Pyle.  The  project  is  spear- 
headed by  Nunzio  Calvo  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
a  member  of  Avantl  Amerlta  Lodge  No.  133. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  Issuance  of  the  stamp  to 
honor  the  World  War  II  correspondent.  Hav- 
ing been  referred  to  the  conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Services,  one  of  the  bills  calls 
for  date  of  Issuance  on  April  18.  1970,  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ernie  Pyle. 
On  that  date,  it  will  be  twenty-five  years 
that  one  of  America's  greatest  and  most  be- 
loved personalities  was  lost.  Ernie  Pyle  has 
not  only  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts) 
of  Americans  as  evidenced  by  the  thousands 
who  visit  his  grave  in  Honolulu,  but  he  has 
won  for  our  war  correspondents  the  trust 
and  respect  of  the  American  people  and  their 
fighting  men.  The  memory  of  Ernie  Pyle  wlU 
continue  to  inspire  today's  war  correspond- 
ents who  are  again  bravely  accompanying  our 
fighting  men  into  _  the  swamps  and  jungles 
of  Vietnam. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  responsible  in  World  War 
II  for  combat  infantrymen  and  medics  re- 
ceiving an  extra  $10  a  month  in  pay — he  was 
responsible  for  the  wearing  of  overseas  bars 
on  the  left  sleeve  of  uniforms.  He  was  be- 
loved by  the  men  in  combat,  as  well  as  the 
people  back  home. 

The  late  General  Elsenhower  said  of  Ernie 
Pyle,  "we  have  lost  one  of  our  best  and  most 
understanding  friends."  and  in  the  words  of 
President  Truman,  "no  man  .  .  .  has  so  well 
told  the  story  of  the  American  fighting  man 
as  American  fighting  men  want  it  told.  He 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  his  countrymen." 
These  remarks  are  a  lasting  tribute  to  a 
great  person. 

Ernie  Pyle  still  has  our  gratitude,  and  next 
April  will  be  the  month  to  remember  him. 
What  better  way  could  this  be  done  than  to 
have  a  commemorative  stamp  Issued  to 
honor  this  outstanding  individual?  Next  year 
will  be  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  death. 
This  would  be  the  ideal  time  to  pay  homage 
to  him. 

The  original  proposal  for  the  stamp  was 
the  idea  of  Nunzio  Calvo  of  Cleveland,  he 
himself  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  has 
contacted  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
in  Washington,  and  received  written  approval 
of  the  Idea  from  several,  two  of  which  In- 
troduced the  legislation.  He  has  received  some 
national  publicity  on  the  project  and  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  replies  from  Individuals 
throughout  the  country.  Postmaster  General 
Winton  W.  Blount  has  also  been  contacted. 
The  proposal  has  been  placed  on  the  agenda 
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for  consideration  by  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Calvo  is  urging  all  former  GIs  who  knew 
Ernie  Pyle  and  served  with  him,  as  well  as 
"those  back  home"  to  whom  he  reported,  to 
contact  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  in 
Washington  by  letter  now  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  for 
Ernie  Pyle. 

Nunzio  Calvo  serves  as  commissioner  of 
Soldiers  Relief  for  Cuyahoga  County  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  be  is  active  in  veteran  af- 
fairs and  a  member  of  veteran  organizations. 


(From  the  Ohio  VFW  News,  October  1969] 
Ernie  Ptle   Stamp  Considered 

Veterans  organizations  are  being  asked  to 
support  a  proposal  which  has  lead  to  bills  be- 
ing introduced  in  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring 
World  War  II  correspondent  Ernie  Pyle. 

Having  been  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Services,  one  of  the  bills 
calls  for  date  of  issuance  on  April  18,  1970, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ernie 
Pyle. 

Pyle  has  not  only  won  a  permanent  place 
In  the  hearts  of  Americans,  as  evidenced  by 
the  thousands  who  visit  his  grave  in  Hono- 
lulu, but  he  has  won  for  our  war  correspond- 
ents the  trust  emd  respect  of  the  American 
people  and  their  fighting  men.  The  memory 
of  Pyle  will  continue  to  inspire  today's  war 
correspondents  who  are  again  bravely  ac- 
companying our  fighting  men  Into  the 
swamps  and  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Pyle  was  responsible  in  World  War  II  for 
combat  Infantrymen  and  medics  receiving  an 
extra  $10  a  month  In  i>ay  and  he  wsis  respon- 
sible for  the  wearing  of  overseas  bars  on  the 
left  sleeve  of  uniforms. 

The  late  General  Elsenhower  said  of  Pyle, 
"We  have  lost  one  of  our  best  and  most  un- 
derstanding friends,"  and  in  the  words  of 
President  Truman,  "No  man  .  .  .  has  so  well 
told  the  story  of  the  American  fighting  man 
as  American  fighting  men  want  It  told.  He 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  his  countrymen." 

The  original  proposal  for  the  stamp  was 
the  idea  of  N.  R.  Calvo  of  Cleveland — a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  n.  He  has  contacted  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  In  Washington, 
and  received  written  approval  from  several. 
Postmaster  Gen.  Winton  M.  Blount  also  has 
been  contacted.  The  proposal  has  been  placed 
on  the  agenda  for  consideration  by  the  Cit- 
izens' Stamp  Advisory  Committee. 

Calvo  is  urging  veterans  organizations  and 
all  former  GIs  who  knew  Pyle  and  served 
with  him,  as  well  as  "those  back  home"  to 
whom  he  reported,  to  contact  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  Washington  to  author- 
Ize  the  Issuance  of  the  commemorative  stamp. 
Calvo  Is  a  life  member  of  VFW  Post  5799 
of  Cleveland,  and  serves  as  commissioner  of 
Soldiers  Relief  for  Cuyahoga  County  in  that 
city.  He  Is  active  in  veterans  affairs  and  a 
member  of  other  veterans  organizations. 


PUBLIC  LAW  90-505 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
matter  of  grave  concern.  I  am  greatly 
troubled  by  the  proposed  Resolution 
23-374  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  which  would  compel  all  members 
of  the  savings  and  loan  industry  to  sell 
all  Government  bonds  with  a  maturity 
of  more  than  5  years  at  a  substantial  loss. 
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This  loss  is  so  substantial  that  it  would 
S-rhinfreds  ot  •^^'^^^^^ 
fmm  the  members  of  the  Feaerai  nuuic 
SS  Bank  throughout  the  county  and 
tJtmilly  throw  this  money  away^  The  re- 
nting loss  can  only  mean  tJ^at  the  M 
sociations  could  make  less  home  loans 
?SoS  constituents.  It  seems  obvious 

^^¥hTs^r wSu'Jt"  rsubstantial  that 
it  SSd  ?furmany  of  these  a^f  ^^^J 
to  go  into  bankruptcy  or  at  the  very 
Sast  deep  indebtedness.  This  amount  of 
mSy  going  down  the  drain  would  re- 
Sovfan  e?ual  amount  of  money  from 
Jie  liquidity  reserves  of  these  a^c  a- 
fons  and  force  them  to  somehow  fu'-rj^_ 

additional  money  for  li<l"ifl'y',f!l"%^rom 
ing  many  more  mUlions  of  doUars  f  r^m 
^^ntended  purpose  of  helpmg  home- 
owners  acquire  and  keep  their  homes^ 

is  it  not  true  that  long-term  bonds 
ca?4'  Sid  Ind  conver^  in^  caj  m 
exactly  the  same  time  that  It  takes  ro 
sell  short-term  bonds?  Of  course  that  is 
?rue  Accordingly,  the  '"oney  mv^ted  m 
long-term  bonds  is  as  readily  avaUable 
for  Uquidity  purposes  as  short-term 
lK)nds  would  be.  Then  why  does  the  Home 
SnBaiS!  Board  wish  to  enact,  promul- 
SJ?  S^enT^ce  such  a  harmful  regula- 

"  When  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
was  required  to  furnish  liquidity  the  in- 
di^dual  associations  were  toW  that 
liauidity  would  be  carried  on  their  books 
at  cSt  price  until  sold  or  until  maturity 
Siv  deviation  from  this  promise  would 
TveTctL  to  bad  faith  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  savings  and  loan  industix 

Any  losses  Uken  on  the  sale  of  these 
bond!  would  be  wasting  the  money  at  a 
time  when  cash  is  so  vitally  necessary  to 
the  country  and  to  tJ^e  industry. 

We  should  each  make  it  or  business 
to  check  on  this  situation  and  vigorously 
proteS  what  appears  to  be  a  ridiculous 
and  dangerous  board  dee>f^f . "  ^^^^.^ 
very  simple,  I  believe,  for  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  Provide  any 
addmon  to  uquidity  to  be  in  toe  form  o 
short-term  maturities,  and  In  a  ^ew  years 
Se  old  bonds  would  hav«  matijed.  Ac- 
cordingly.  the  problem,  if  any,  wiU  nave 
been  soSed  without  this  terrific  wastmg 
of  reserves  and  traumatic  damage  to  the 
associations  of  the  industry 

This  resolution  also  provides  to  oon- 
formitv  with  PubUc  Law  90-505,  tnai 
UaSlity  be  required  also  on  the  amount 

and  loan  industry,  and    short-term  Dor 
Rowings"  is  defined  as  "notes  due  in  5 

%'f  ^'li'sewe  all  have  some  responsi- 
bU?ty  to^^^asslg  Public  Law  90^505.  yet 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  might  have 
bern^itUe  hasty.  fer^inlV  there  jsn 
rpason  whatsoever  for  a  4-  to  8-percem 
UoSt^on  borrowed  money.  If  a  person 
w?shS  to  make  collection  on  borrowed 
money  he  does  not  want  to  coUect  4  to  8 
SInt  of  Uiis  money:  he  wants  to  coUect 
foo  percent  to  this  money.  Pour  to  eight 
nercent  is  not  a  "drop  in  the  bucket 
toward  paying  off  borrowed  money. 

Ttm  riving  some  thought  to  the  po^- 
biity^f  oTchanging  Public  Law  90^05 
S  dlminating  liquidity  agamst  b^ 
rowedmoney.  Somehow,  liquidity  does 
S^  to  be  necessary.  Resolution  No. 


23-377  is  also  being  considered  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  this 
Resolution,    simply    stated     woiJd    en- 
courage the  savings  and  loan  mdiKtry. 
after  it  has  'thrown  this  money  down 
Sie  sink"  to  carry  this  wasted  and  lost 
mJnSli  an  assrton  their  statement  for 
fo  years,  charging  off  10  percent  every 
year  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  heaJthy 
for  the  industry  to  offer  to  the  pub^a 
statement   which    comprises   as   assets, 
moneys  which  have  long  smce  become 
substantial  liabUities. 

I  have  personally  written  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  refer- 
ence to  these  matters,  and  upon  receipt 
of  Uieir  reply  I  wiU  be  In  a  better  position 
t  iScuss  it^ith  each  and  every  one  of 
you  Meanwhile.  I  will  deeply  appreciate 
any  attention  and  assistance  /ou.  my 
fellow  Congressmen,  can  give  to  this  most 
tragic  situation. 


MOUNT  CARMEL,  PA..  AREA  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing recent  years  a  young  but  extremely 
talented  group  of  musicians  has  been 
distinguishing  itself  as  a  high  schw>l 
band— namely,  the  Mount  Carmel,  Pa 
Area  High  School  Band,  more  popularly 
too^i  the  "Mounties."  Under  the  ex- 
pert  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Semicek.  the 
Mounties  have  Performed  around  the 
United   States    and   Canada    bringing 
fame  and  publicity  to  their  home  com- 
munity.   Recently    tiiey   performed    at 
half  time  at  the  NFL  football  game  be- 
tween the  AUanta  Falcons  and  the  CW- 
raffo  Bears    and  were  lauded  by  CB& 
televis^n  spo^  for  their  performance 
S  broiSht  the  football  fans  to  a 
standing  ovation.  On  November  25.  the 
prJud  and  appreciative  citizens  of  Mount 
Carmel  honored  the  Mounties  by  cele- 
bratTng  Mounties  Day.  The  foUowtog  ex- 
cerpt  from  the  Shamokin  News-^m^ 
November  24.  will  pomt  up  the  high  ^ 
teem  in  which  tins  outstandmg  high 
Tch^l  band  is  held  and  the  flne^^uta^ 
tion  they  have  earned.  I  should  nice  ro 
5oiS  S  saluting  aU  of  ttie  Mounties  and 
their  director.  Mr.  Semicek: 

Coneratulations  are  stlU  being  received  by 
tne  Mfuntles  on  tbelr  "cellent  sho^ng  in 
Atlanta  where  they  put  on  «_  J^aU""^*  ^^T' 
at  the  NFL  football  game  between  the  At- 
lanta Falcons  and  Chicago  Bears. 

Typical  of  the  greetings  was  one  rec^ved 
by  Paul  Semicel..  high  school  band  director 
7rom  Howard  Relfsnyder.  producer  of  CBS 
television  sports.  The  letter  said: 

"Su  Stoe  Show  featuring  the  Mounties 
of  Mount  carmel  Area  High  Schooljor  the 
?hlcago-vs.  Atlanta  "lecast  on  November^6 
1969  was  by  far  the  best  show  I  ^^^ve  swi 
SV^ar  an^  one  of  the  b^t  I^^ave  ever  ^n^ 
The    muBlc    was    great    as    waj>    wic 

'''■■^a^^'or  all  your  cooperation  and  it 
was  good  seeing  you  again. 

■Regards.  -Howard  Relfsnyder." 


The  Mounties  received  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  63,000  fans  in  attendance  at  the 
eame  It  was  the  first  time  such  an  honor 
^Tever  been  accorded  to  a  visiting  outfit 
in  the  Atlanta  stadium.  __»,™itt 

semicek  noted  that  Robert  BeierschmHt^ 
M  of  the  Mounties.  *<«  f  5^^XS 
television  network  program  ^""^^^^l^^,. 
Sunday.  Beierschmltt.  one  °* '*«  ""^,^°^°^ 
ful  scholastic  band  leaders  In  the  East-  waa 
Sught  m  action  as  he  led  the  Mounties  in 

-  "" "^appreciative  community  !«  P^^^^^^^^e^ 
make  it  a  big  day  for  the  Mounties 
tomorrow.         ^^^^^^^^___ 

A  TRULY  GREAT  HUMANITARIAN 
cSJpAIGNrTHE  COMMITTEE  TO 
Sh!p  BiIfRAN  CHILDREN 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW   JBHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  starva- 
tion of  Biaf  ran  chUdren  is  one  of  the 
mcSt  shcSklng  and  appalling  tragedies  m 

the  modem  hist°^  JJi.^'J^^^tory  re- 
When  an  Associated  Press  story  re 

norted  in  late  October  1969.  that  over 
^5  Bi^rar  chUdren  die  every  day  of 
Sarvation."  Jack  Ellery  who  does  a 
popular  morning  show  on  rad^o  statton 
WPTC  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J..  deciaea 
to^sometWng  about  it.  He  started  a 
triilv  CTeat  humanitarian  campaign. 
^Lk  EmeiT^ed  his  radio  listeners 
to'^teS  words  "End  the  Starvation 

?^^?S^rb«4r« 
S?eterie?rro"frhe^-u£BS 

o^^  nf^p  Box  FOOD,  Somerset,  N.J. 
"^"Sore  than  400  letters  a  day  are  being 
recS  aS  the  number  is  increasing 

^''^  Saker   ttie  Biafran  war  is  now 
30  monKd 'and  the  hum- tolUs  un 
believable.  Thousands  o^^^^J^^^'.^Jndl 
died    from    starvation    and    thousanas 
more  wUl  die  unless  something  is  done 
S  help  them  Jack  Ellery.  a  young  m^ 
S  IZ  compassion  for  People  and  f  r^J 
love  for  ChUdren.  beUeves  that  if  the 
post  card  campaign  produces  1  mlUjJJ 
cards  or  letters  and  they  are  delivered 
S'the  U.S.  senate,  the  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion  will  become  so  great,  that 
there  is  a  good  chance  action  will  be 
S  to  fliLlly  stop  the  starvation  of 

children  in  Blafra.  epekine 

This  is  not  a  campaign  that  is  seeicmg 
monev  Only  post  cards  or  letters  are 
nS  wiSVe  words  "End  the  Sterva- 
tS-  and  the  sender's  name  and  address 

^M^i-'^foeaker  when  many  of  us  think 
of ^Sildh^S  we  often  think  of  Samuel 
Woodworth's  poem: 
HOW  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my 

chUdhood.  . 

When  fond  recollection  recaUs  them  ^  view. 
S  orcharf.  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled 

^d   eTeS^W    spot   which    my    infancy 
knew. 
There  will  be  no  "fond  recollection" 
forVhe  ChUdren  of  Biafra.  because  they 
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probably  will  not  live  long — unless 
enough  people  care  about  their  terrible 
plight — starvation,  despair,  and  almost 
inevitable  death. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  faith  In  the 
natural  goodness  of  the  American  people. 
I  believe  they  will  respond  and  help  the 
children  of  Biaf  ra.  I  hope  that  every  per- 
son who  reads  the  Congressional  Record 
will  send  a  post  card  or  letter  with  the 
words  "End  the  Starvation"  to:  Post 
Office  Box  POOD,  Somerset,  N.J. 

I  also  want  to  insert  a  story  from  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  the  Home  News:  "Sim- 
ple Plea  Snowballs  To  Aid  Biaf  ran  Kids." 
It  touches  my  heart  and  I  hope  it  will 
touch  the  heart  of  every  reader: 

The  article  follows: 

Simple  Plea  Snowballs  To  Aid  Biaihan 

Kids 
If  the  fact  that  one  Blafran  child  dies 
every  five  minutes  doesn't  provoke  some  ac- 
tion from  the  nation's  leaders,  maybe  a  mil- 
lion Imploring  letters  on  the  Senate  floor 
will. 

Jack  Kllery,  who  does  the  morning  show 
for  were  radio  station  In  New  Brunswick, 
had  that  Idea  In  mind  last  Thursday  when 
he  launched  a  write-in  campaign  that  he 
hopes' ^wlll  snowball  into  a  nationwide  ex- 
pressfdn  of  sympathy  and  concern  for  the 
war-torn  people  of  Blafra. 

Ellery  reacted  to  an  Associated  Press  re- 
port last  Thursday  that  claimed  that  "over 
300  Blafran  children  die  every  day  of  star- 
vation." On  his  show  the  following  morning 
he  asked  his  listeners  to  write  the  words 
,"end  the  starvation"  on  a  post  card  and  send 
It  in  to  WCTC. 

"We  got  a  fantastic  resjwnse,"  Ellery  said 
later. 

Jack  Sutton,  a  Franklin  State  Bank  exec- 
utive, and  Pete  Sears  of  the  Bound  Brook 
Chronicle  volunteered  to  help  form  a  com- 
mittee with  Ellery  to  organize  the  campaign. 
The  Blafran  Children  Committee  has  now 
established  a  post  office  box,  dubbed  "POOD," 
in  Franklin.  Over  400  letters  a  day  stream 
into  the  box.  and  the  number  increases 
daily,  according  to  Ellery. 

"Letters  are  starting  to  come  in  from  New 
York  and  from  Massachusetts,  where  we  have 
our  sister  stations,"  Ellery  added.  "Our  slo- 
gan is,  'Win  you  Invest  six  cents  of  your 
money  and  five  minutes  of  your  time  to  save 
a  life?' " 

"WeYe  not  poUtical,  we  take  no  sides," 
Ellery  explained.  "We  have  no  money  and 
we  seek  no  money.  Some  of  our  secretaries 
at  WCTC  and  some  listeners  havu  volun- 
teered to  handle  and  sort  the  mail." 

Ellery  said  he  thought  of  advertising  to 
help  publicize  his  campaign,  but  that  it  was 
Impossible  since  "New  York  radio  stations 
are  asking  $180  per  minute  and  the  New  York 
Times  wants  $7,800  for  a  full  page  ad." 

He  has  contacted  a  special  representative 
from  Blafra  to  the  U.S..  who  labelled  Amer- 
icans as  "apathetic  to  the  most  tragic  situ- 
ation since  Nazi  Germany." 

According  to  Ellery,  only  the  French  Red 
Cross  has  been  successful  recently  In  sneak- 
ing food  past  Nigeria's  Russian  Mlgs,  but 
that  even  the  nightly  haul  of  180  tons  of 
food  falls  short  of  requirements.  "The  mini- 
mum starvation  rate  in  Blafra  is  2,100  tons 
of  food  a  night."  Ellery  said. 

Ellery's  volunteer  staff  sorts  the  mail  geo- 
graphically, and  will  eventually  mall  each 
letter  to  the  proper  senator. 

"If  I  walk  into  the  US.  Senate  with  a  mil- 
lion letters,  someone's  going  to  do  something 
about  it,"  Ellery  promised. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ENVIRONBIENTAL  POLLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  international 
biological  program — IBP — and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Congress  also  express 
its  support.  I  trust  all  Federal  agencies 
and  interested  organizations  will  assist 
the  IBP  in  its  activities. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  the  committee 
which  provided  the  primary  legislative 
review  of  IBP,  I  am  familiar  with  its  or- 
ganization, its  operation,  and  its  goals. 

The  international  biological  program 
is  a  worldwide  effort  by  more  than  50  na- 
tions to  provide  a  truly  international 
basis  for  managing  the  environment  and 
preventing  its  further  deterioration. 

At  present,  U.S.  involvement  with 
IBP  is  limited.  Through  joining  in 
certain  of  its  activities,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  a  better  imderstanding  of 
the  impact  of:  The  population  explosion, 
the  efifect  of  population  increases  on  na- 
ture, and  the  effects  that  any  changes  In 
the  balance  of  nature  would  have  on 
mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  present  in- 
volvement with  IBP  is  an  important  one, 
I  believe  we  should  expand  it  to  include 
the  entire  spectrum  of  environmental 
control.  Pollution  is  a  lethal  menace  to 
all  msuikind,  and  its  eradication  can  best 
be  accomplished  if  the  world  works  to- 
gether. Pollution  cannot  be  stopped  on  a 
nation-by-nation  trial  and  error  basis. 
The  nations  of  the  world  must  work  to- 
gether; the  stakes  are  too  high  for  any 
other  approach. 

The  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  for  environmental  control  is 
great.  As  a  nation  and  as  people,  we 
have  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  set  in 
motion  forces  that  threaten  to  ruin  the 
air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink. 
In  our  Nation's  cities,  the  menace  is  par- 
ticularly deadly.  In  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, badly  polluted  air  frequently 
causes  10  to  20  deaths  a  day.  In  Buffalo, 
the  number  of  children  hospitalized  with 
asthma  and  skin  inflammation  Increases 
significantly  when  the  air  is  particularly 
dirty. 

Environmental  contamination  is  grow- 
ing worse  all  the  time.  Our  cities  are  be- 
coming more  smog-filled.  Our  streams 
are  becoming  more  ridden  with  pollut- 
ants. Our  air  carries  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  chemical  and  industrial 
waste. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  people,  we  seem 
to  have  adopted  a  wait-and-see  policy. 
However,  I  fail  to  see  what  we  are  wait- 
ing for.  Are  we  waiting  until  the  streets 
are  littered  with  corpses  before  the  gen- 
eral public  is  mobilized  in  defense  of  hu- 
man health  and  survival?  I  certainly 
hope  this  is  not  the  case. 

Fortunately,  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  encouragement  of  inter- 
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ested  private  and  public  organizations 
have  spoken  out  on  the  issue,  and  intro- 
duced various  legislative  proposals  to 
combat  environmental  pollution.  In  my 
view,  many  of  these  proposals,  although 
motivated  by  high  purpose,  have  been 
hastily  conceived  and  poorly  drawn.  As 
a  result,  the  Congress  stands  in  sore  need 
of  coherent  thinking  and  careful  guid- 
ance on  this  issue. 

I  have  discussed  my  concern  with 
President  Nixon.  He  has  advised  me  that 
he  is  preparing  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive program  to  combat  pollution.  In 
concept,  his  program  will  provide  the  op- 
erating continuity  which  many  of  the 
present  attacks  on  pollution  so  clearly 
lack.  In  addition,  it  provides  a  funding 
mechanism  which  will  enable  our  Na- 
tion to  conduct  a  long-term  fight  against 
this  lethal  menace  in  a  reasonable 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  President's  environmental  quality 
control  program  with  great  anticipation, 
and  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
in  my  enthusiasm.  While  we  are  waiting 
for  the  President's  program,  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
the  IBP  and  to  both  public  and  private 
appropriate  domestic  efforts  that  have  as 
their  goal,  the  restoration  of  a  quality 
environment  for  all  mankind. 


THE  STRATEGIC  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total 
amount  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced by  the  entire  world  in  the  year 
1900  was  less  than  military  spending 
alone  in  the  year  1968.  Of  the  $173.4  bil- 
lion spent  on  the  world's  military  in  1968. 
the  United  States  accounted  for  $79.6 
billion  and  the  Soviet  Union  $39.8  bil- 
lion, or  a  combined  total  of  about  70  per- 
cent of  it  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed 
further  that  the  rate  of  such  spending 
has  been  accelerating  drastically  in  the 
last  3  years  due  to  the  increasing  costs 
of  sophisticated  and  highly  technical 
modem  equipment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  opened  their 
arms  control  talks  in  Helsinki  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  there  was  imderstandably  great 
hope  on  the  part  of  people  everywhere 
that  real  progress  would  be  forthcoming. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  advent  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  arms  race,  there  seems 
to  be  at  least  a  near  meeting  of  the  minds 
of  the  great  powers  to  cope  finally  with 
this  challenging  problem.  Failing  this, 
the  specter  of  the  strategic  arms  race 
could  overshadow  the  national  life  of 
both  nations  for  years  to  come.  It  is  in- 
deed encouraging  that  the  first  of  these 
preliminary  meetings  has  not  set  a  stage 
for  the  usual  gesturing  and  desk  pound- 
ing by  the  Soviets.  Each  side  has  seemed 
genuinely  eager  to  get  down  to  the  essen- 
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tials  of  the  long  bargaining  bound  to  pre- 
cede any  arms  agreement.  Although  more 
time  will  undoubtedly  be  ^Pe^t  by  ea^ 
side  in  testing  the  intentions  of  the  otiier 
before  thorough  appraisals  can  be  made 
it  is  hoped  that  the  substantive  talks 
might  begin  in  early  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  already  ^n 
over  3  years  of  preparation  and  rn^tg 
unnecessary  delay  in  getting  these  talks 
XSr  under  the  guise  of  displeasure 
over  our  Nation's  policy  in  Vietnam,  the 
Soviet  Union  first  delayed  its  endorse- 
ment. After  their  approval  was  finaUy 
given  and  plans  were  in  the  "orks^hwi 
came  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  August  1968.  forcing  ^cel- 
lation  by  our  Government.  The  new  ad- 
Stmtion  then  delayed  untU  June  of 
this     year     whUe     it     reviewed     VS. 
policy  and  our  bargaining  Position  And 
Sn  C^tober  25.  the  Soviet  Union  flnjUy 
agreed  to  the  present  Pjeltoinary  t^l^. 
Early  this  year,  the  head  of  the  U^. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Mr.  William  C.  Poster,  said: 

The  technological  stars  and  planets  are 
now  in  favorable  conjunction,  so  to  speak- 
and  they  will  not  stay  that  way^r  long. 

I  think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the 
arsenals  of  the  United  Stetes  and  toe 
Soviet  Union  are  in  somewhat  of  a  stote 
^balance  at  this  time,  although  Ui  dif- 
ferent areas  one  country  or  the  other  is 
doSnant.  This  relative  balance  causes 
cSSfm  by  those  who  feel  that  we  sho^d 
have  a  clear-cut  arms  s^^Pe^ority  Jut  toe 
nresent  status  may  be  the  favorapie 
SjStf^"  that  provides  toe  conducive 
climate  for  arms  talks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  en- 
couraging factor  of  the  new  found  to- 
S^  toe  soviet  Union  in  looking  for 
Stlon  or  alternative  to  toe  arms  race 
is  the  suggestion  toat  toe  voice  of  toe 
oeoDle  Of  Russia  is  being  heard  over  the 
S  liSe  ?^unists.  The  situation  In 
my  opinion,  has  gotten  entirely  too  criti- 
cal for  eitoer  nation  "to  keep  on  keeping 
on"  as  we  have  been  doing.  I  toow  that 
SL^  citizens  of  the  Pifto  District  of 
Alabama,  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
^SSesenilng.  Join  in  toe  hope  and  prayer 
that  toese  preliminary  talks  will  be  toe 
soUd  beginning  of  productive  negotia- 
tions at  an  early  date. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

spected  Cdngressman  Morse's  good  Judg- 
Slnd  sound  toinklng.  I  think.  Jhg 
you  read  over  and  study  his  jemarta 
made  on  November  13. 1969.  at  the  LowcU 
Memorial  Auditorium.  Lowell.  Mass..  you 
will  agree  that  he  has  masterfully  clari- 
fied the  hopes  of  aU  Americans— peace  in 

Vietnam.  _,       ,    ..„, 

He  has.  I  believe,  narrowed  and  ellnu- 
nated  false  differences  among  Americans 
as  to  our  Nation's  hopes  and  desires,  we 
aU  seek  peace;  we  all  want  peace^  The 
difference  now  is  by  what  means  do  we 
achieve  that  goal.  Congressman  Morse  s 
remarks  follow: 

REMARKS  or  CONGRESSMAN  P.  BeAD'O"' MORS^ 
LOWELL    MEMORIAL    AUDrTORTOM,    NOVEMBER 

13,  1969 


REASONED  WORDS  OF  GOOD 
COUNSEL 

HON.  JAMeThARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN  

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1969 


Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
whOT  this  House  is  again  considering 
vS^legislation  to  proclaim  ite  collective 
viewpoints  as  to  the  absolute  need  of 

unity  in  behalf  and  fo^o"^,„^°"°*^£'4^ 
involvement  in  Souto  Vietoam  it  te  my 
nrivileee  to  bring  to  toe  attention  of  au 
SfeS  an  Client  «Peech  deJ^S 
recently  by  our  coUeague.  toe  Honorable 
F  Sadfokd  morse,  of  Ma^chusette 

My  remarks  are  somewhat  slanted  In- 
asmuch as  I  have  long  admired  and  re- 


I  come  here  tonight  filled  with  respect- 
for  you  whose  convictions  about  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  over  the  past  several  yea« 
Ce  demonstrably  hastened  the  pace  toward 
5^Ice-f  or  others  like  those  to  whose  m«nory 
?hU  buUdlng  is  dedicated  who  died  In  battles 
not  Of  thelr%wn  choosing,  for  ^e^^^'^ 
they  may  not  fully  have  understood-who 
iavl  toelr  Uvea  for  r  cause  to  which  all  men 
of  goodwill,  of  all  tunes,  have  '^P^^^-^^^^^ 
iGid  I  bring  a  growing  measure  of  respect 
for  a  country%ur  country-whose  ^tioj^l 
orocesses  have  been  capable  of  changing  the 
Kt^  of  our  involvement  ma  tragic  and 
lll-advlsed  war  In  but  a  few  mo^th^a  coun^ 
trv  strong  enough,  confident  enough.  Indeed 
g^  enough  tS  insure  that  the  voices  of 
fX»  Who  disagree  with  national  policy  may 
be  raised  and  indeed  may  be  heard. 

I  soeak  to  you,  not  with  any  sense  of 
ciiuvmum-fjr  that  concept  had  relevance 
only  in  an  earlier,  less  complicated  day^ 

I  do  not  urge  unity  for  Its  own  sake,  for 
that  unity  would  deprive  our  naUon  of  toe 
Xuty  that  has  given  It  strength  in  other 

•"f  2ek"^"r?ou  only  rationality  rather 
thL  trratlonall'y;  I  plead  only  Jo^  toought- 
fulness  rather  than  passion;  I  search  for 
rea^^d  counsel  which  wUl  lead  to  peace 
raXer  than  exercises  which  may  delay-even 
thwart — Its  achievement. 

A^  address  my  entreaty  not  only  to 
th^  who  are  gathe^d  tonight  to  this  place 
an^t^  the  thousands  of  other  "■'e-^^''* 
^Saerlcans,  with  whom  I  have  P^udly  Wen- 
tmed  who  have  sought  for  years  to  explain 
the  e^or  of  our  involvement  to  the  war  and 
have  "ought  to  correct  It,  but  also  to  thos« 
other  hl^ly  motivated  people  to  our  land 
Who  havfsupported  the  national  leadership 
Throughout  the  days  of  «««l^"°^J^tatT^- 
port  It  now  to  these  days  oi^,«^«:^if*J^: 
^  I  trust  that  my  comments  will  ^o*  ^«  ,«»°- 
strued  as  a  defense  of  the  present  Admtols- 
Slon.  Which  has  been  organl^d  by  my 
party  according  to  the  slim  mandate  of  the 
fferican  people  a  year  "^B".  ^"  "?  .^X"" 
demnatlon  of  any  P^^o^s /**'^^*f*rj°- 
For  the  hour  Is  too  late  for  partisanship. 

The  storm  is  too  near  the  bort«'°  ^°1  "^y^ 
thing  less  than  an  objective  asswsment  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going. 

^  time  is  upon  us  when  we  must  realize 
thifthrissue  at  stake  Is  not  Vletn^^t 
the  united  States.  The  time  is  approachtog 
when  the  Issue  shall  not  be-ln  spite  of  any- 
one's  rhetorlc-the  totegrlty  of  Vietnam,  but 
rather,  the  Integrity  of  America.  .   .  ,„„ 

TO  deny  that  polarization  has  been  taking 
pl^  to  our  society  would  be  to  deny  that 
today  18  Thursday,  November  13,  1969 

TO  assign  responsibility  for  that  polariza- 
tion to  this  heated  r«oment  would  be  an  ex- 
errt^rin  destructive  futUlty.  But  to  fall  to 
re^pilze  that  that  polarization  can  paralyze 
our  Sty  and  have  shattering  eff«=«  o'^^' 
hones  of  people  throughout  he  world  who 
K  found  meantog   to  the   basic   values 
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sharwl  by  all  Americans,  young  and  old. 
black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  would  be  Ir- 
responsible myopic.  ^^^ 

The  time  Is  upon  us  when  we  must  recog- 
nize and  reject  dwnagoglc  poeturlngs— be 
they  the  postures  of  the  left  or  the  right,  of 
the  hawks  or  the  doves'. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  recognize 
that  the  dlfferencee  among  Amercans  about 
Vietnam  are  today  more  Illusory  than  real. 
In  large  measure  because  of  the  efforts  of 
devoted  Americans  like  you. 

You  seek  an  end  to  the  war— so  does  your 
government. 

You  seek  a  withdrawal  of  American  combat 
troops  from  Vietnam— so  does  your  govem- 

nient.  .  .,.4.___ 

You  seek  an  end  to  any  American  military 
presence  to  Vietnam— so  does  your  govern- 
ment. 

You  seek  no  American  bases  In  Vietnam— 
nor  does  your  government  seek  any. 

You  want  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  choose  their  own 
leaders  and  to  reject  the  leadership  of  the 
present  regime  If  they  so  choose— eo  does 
your  government. 

You  want  the  casualties  to  cease,  be  they 
American.  North  Vietnamese  or  South  Viet- 
namese—so does  your  government. 

You  want  our  national  attention  and  our 
national  resources  devoted,  not  to  war,  but 
to  improving  the  quality  of  our  own  society— 
so  does  your  government. 

You  seek  peace— and  so  does  your  govern- 
ment.         . 

So  there  Is  little  division  on  goals:  only  the 
means  to  achieve  those  goals  are  the  subject 
of  debate.  .  ,  . 

Let  us  therefore  recognize  that  upon  which 
our  people  agree.  Uet  us  all  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  peace— not  by  angry  name- 
calling,  nor  by  slmpUstlc  sloganeMlng,  not 
by  efforts  that  may  frustrate  and  weaken  the 
only  institutions  through  which  peace  can 
be  achieved.  Instead,  let  us  apply  intellect. 
creativity  and  practical  Idealism  to  ftod  those 
steps  by  which  the  common  objectives  may 
be  earliest  achieved. 

Por  free  men  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
a  denial  of  theUr  freedom— for  compassionate 
human  beings  who  cherish  human  life  to 
do  otherwise  would  be  a  denial  of  their 
compassion. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  represent  the  five 
hundred  thousand  people  who  reside  In  the 
Fifth  Massachusetts  District  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  You  are  among  them. 
1  ask  of  you,  and  the  other  Americans  who 
have  given  me  this  trust,  for  reasoned  coun- 
sel  and  thoughtful  advice.  I  pledge  to  aU  of 
you  that  your  voices  shaU  be  heard  and  your 
voices  shall  be  heeded. 


SCHOOL  INTEGRATION  HAS  ITS 
LIMITS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1969 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Uie  difficulties  discussing  an  issue  as 
emotional  and  complex  as  school  mtegra- 
tion  is  that  the  gap  between  theory  and 
facts  is  rarely  bridged  by  the  proponents 

of  artificial  integration.  

An  editorial  in  toe  Monday.  November 
24  Chicago  Tribune  objectively  stat^ 
views  which  should  be  reviewed  and 
properly  calls  attention  to  toe  inherent 
limitations  of  school  integratiwi. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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School  Intkoration  Has  Its  Limits 

The  futility  of  court  decrees  and  adminis- 
trative plans  for  racially  balanced  public 
schools  In  cities  with  large  concentrations 
of  Negroes  has  been  demonstrated  by  eap- 
pertence.  Accumulating  evidence  to  this  effect 
includes  the  board  of  education's  1969  racial 
headcount  of  students  In  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic schools. 

Residential  movements  in  Chicago,  as 
shown  by  the  1969  and  previoiis  headcounts, 
tend  to  Integrate  all-white  schools  and  then 
resegregate  them  as  all-black  schools  in  a 
few  years. 

Chicago's  public  school  enrollment  of  580,- 
292  Is  53.9  per  cent  black,  41  per  cent  white, 
4.3  per  cent  Puerto  Rlcan,  and  0.8  per  cent 
others.  In  1908,  the  black  enrollment  was 
62.9  and  the  white  vras  42.2  per  cent. 

Theoretically,  this  racial  division  would 
permit  city-wide  Integration  according  to  the 
board's  definition  of  an  integrated  school,  one 
with  between  10  and  90  per  cent  enrollment 
for  each  race.  Actually,  in  spite  of  the  board's 
integration  efforts,  only  10.3  per  cent  of  the 
city's  black  elementary  school  pupils  and  26.9 
per  cent  of  its  black  high  school  students 
are  enrolled  In  schools  defined  as  integrated. 
Thus  Chicago's  schools  are  more  segregated 
than  those  of  the  south  as  a  whole.  The  best 
available  estimate  is  that  thruout  the  south 
-this  year  between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
-Negr»- students  attend  formerly  all-white 
schools. 

In  the  south,  of  course,  the  schools  were 
segregated  by  state  laws,  which  the  United 
States  Supreme  court  declared  unconstitu- 
tional In  1954,  whereas  Chicago's  "de  facto" 
segregation  is  the  result  of  housing  patterns. 
The  federal  government,  however,  has  suits 
pending  In  half  a  dozen  northern  cities  to 
end  de  facto  segregation,  and  the  govern- 
ment's position  has  been  upheld  by  federal 
District  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman  in  an  order 
for  the  integration  of  schools  in  district  151, 
comprising  most  of  Phoenix  and  South  Hol- 
land and  part  of  Harvey. 

Judge  Hoffman  held  that  segregation,  re- 
gardless of  its  cause,  has  the  effect  of  stigma- 
tizing Negro  pupils  and  retarding  their  edu- 
cation, a  conclusion  that  is  disputed  by  many 
competent  authorities,  including  Negro  edu- 
cators. Hoffman  ordered  district  151  to  re- 
structure its  gr&de  organization  and  to  bus 
about  55  per  cent  of  its  total  enrollment  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

District  151  has  appealed  from  this  deci- 
sion to  the  7th  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  ruled  in  a  similar  case  In- 
volving the  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  In  1963, 
that  nothing  in  the  Supreme  court's  decisions 
or  the  Constitution  Itself  requires  racial  mix- 
ing. The  appellate  court  held  that  the  Con- 
stitution "does  not  require  integration,  it 
merely  forbids  racial  discrimination,"  and  the 
Supreme  court  refiised  to  review  the  case. 

On  Oct.  29,  in  a  case  involving  33  school 
districts  in  Mississippi,  the  Supreme  court 
said  "the  obligation  of  every  school  district 
is  to  terminate  the  dual  school  systems  at 
once  and  to  operate  now  and  hereafter  only 
unitary  schools."  The  court  has  not  said, 
however,  whether  de  facto  segregation  is  a 
dual  or  a  unitary  system,  or  what  if  anything 
can  be  done  about  it. 

In  its  1954  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  segregation  by  law  denies  Negro 
children  the  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment.  But  de 
facto  segregation  is  a  result  of  the  facts  of 
life,  not  of  the  laws.  Racial  discrimination  Is 
unconstitutional,  under  the  Supreme  court's 
ruling  but  it  does  not  follow  that  racial  Inte- 
gration is  compulsory  or  even  possible. 

If  children  are  assigned  and  transported 
involuntarily  to  schools  far  from  their  homes, 
solely  on  account  of  their  race,  black  or 
white,  they  too  are  denied  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  lavro.  A  Constitution  that  is  color 
blind  protects  not  only  the  right  of  blacks 
to  move  Into  a  neighborhood  but  also  the 
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right  of  whites  to  move  out.  Enrollment  In 
the  public  schools  of  Washington,  D.C.,  be- 
fore the  Supreme  court's  1954  decision  was 
only  40  per  cent  black;  now  It  is  96  per  cent. 
Drastic  measures  to  integrate  the  schools  of 
Chicago  could  produce  the  same  results. 


WHO  SHOULD  PAY  FOR 
CONSERVATION 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  HALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  various 
times  during  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Agriculture,  a  pro- 
posal designed  to  elevate  the  economy  of 
this  Nation's  farmer,  while  at  the  same 
time,  doing  much  toward  giving  him  more 
freedom  in  rimning  his  own  farm  opera- 
tion. 

The  proposal  called,  the  cropland  and 
water  restoration  bill,  has  as  one  of  its 
key  features  the  proper  care  and  man- 
agement of  our  precious  topsoil. 

A  recent  article,  "Who  Should  Pay  for 
Conservation?"  which  appeared  in  a 
magazine  called  The  Furrow,  details  in 
a  most  interesting  way,  some  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  poor  soil  management. 

The  article  follows : 

Who  Should  Pay  for  Conservation? 

Soil  erosion  is  bad  for  farmers,  but  with 
modem  fertilizers  it's  not  the  horrc»-  it  used 
to  be.  Rich,  black  dirt  is  still  precious  but  no 
longer  priceless  on  much  of  North  America's 
deep-soil  farmland.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  standfK>lnt  of  the  p>opulatlon  in  general, 
soil  erosion  is  becoming  ever  more  serious 
and  costly. 

Sedimentation  of  rivers  Is  a  problem  that 
will  worsen  even  if  levels  of  sediment  don't 
Increase.  'Hiat's  because  otf  ever-greater  and 
more-intense  use  of  our  available  water.  The 
cost  of  muddy  water  is  already  staggering.  It 
Includes  direct  cash  outlays  of  $250  million 
per  year  in  the  U.S.  to  dredge  harbors,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  Every  year  silt  displaces  about  a 
million  acre-feet  of  storage  space  n  reser- 
voirs— Bx>ace  that  coets  at  least  $100  per  acre- 
foot  to  biiild.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing silt  from  water  for  municipal  and 
industrial  use  and  you  get  an  idea  of  the 
cash  price  everybody  pays  for  dirty  water. 
But  there's  more:  many  soils  contain  dura- 
ble pesticides  that  cling  to  soil  poitlcles.  As 
soil  erodes  these  enter  Into  streams,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  polluting  the  waters.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  cost  of  dirty  water  is  the  immeasura- 
ble loss  of  aesthetic  value  in  terms  of  natural 
beauty,  fish,  fowl,  and  wildlife. 

When  sou  erodes  everybody  loses,  and  when 
soil  stays  on  the  farm  everybody  gains.  This 
is  a  key  point  because  It  appears  that  farmers 
are  now  expected  to  pwiy  more  than  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  preventing  siltatlon  of 
waters. 

Under  modern  farming  systems  (which  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  feed  ourselves) ,  some 
erosion  Is  Inevitable.  This  lose  can  be  greatly 
reduced,  however,  through  such  practices  as 
strip  cropping,  contour  plowing,  and  main- 
taining year-round  cover,  along  with  use  of 
glassed  waterways,  terraces,  water  channels, 
and  check  dams  to  store  water.  All  these  cost 
a  farmer  soimethlng  in  time,  effort,  conven- 
ience, and  money,  and  they  don't  neceesarUy 
increase  profit. 

Government  funds  have  long  been  used  in 
a  cost-sharing  arrangement  to  stimulate  soil 
conservation.  For  certain  erosion-control 
practices  in  the   "preferred"  category,  the 
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stated  U.S.  government  stiare  Is  60  percent. 
But  it  never  quite  works  out  that  way  and 
farmers  usually  end  up  paying  about  half  the 
cost.  For  some  projects,  farmers  are  quick  to 
see  the  benefits  to  their  business  and  glad  to 
pay  a  50-percent  share.  Other  worthy  proj- 
ects go  begging  because  farmers  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  spend  hard-earned  cash  if  the 
main  beneficiaries  are  several  hundred  thou- 
sand guys  downstream. 

What's  needed  is  a  rebirth  of  the  soil  con- 
servation fervor  of  25  years  ago,  along  urith 
recognition  of  this  new  reality:  farmers  have 
relatively  less  to  gain  now,  so  they  should 
bear  a  relatively  smaller  share  at  the  cost  of 
soil  conservation.  A  cost-sharing  formula 
that  doesn't  take  this  into  accoimt  isn't 
likely  to  solve  the  problem  of  muddy  waters 
In  our  rivers  and  streams. 


CITY  OF  SANTA  FE  SPRINGS — BEST 
SISTER  CITY  AWARD 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  the  officials  and  citizens  of 
one  of  the  cities  in  the  19th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe  Springs  which  has  won 
the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation  Award 
for  the  best  single  sister  city  project  for 
a  city  under  25,000  population  in  the 
United  States,  2  years  in  a  row. 

In  1968,  as  a  result  of  the  vigor  and 
cooperation  of  its  officials  and  citizens, 
Santa  Fe  Springs  was  awarded  a  prize 
for  the  donation  of  a  badly  needed  fire 
truck  and  fire  hose  to  its  sister  city,  Nav- 
ojoa,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

In  1969,  Santa  Fe  Springs  was  award- 
ed the  prize  for  the  previous  year's  work 
in  designing  and  building  the  interna- 
tional trophy  winning  float  for  the  1969 
Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses  parade. 
This  float,  requiring  many  long  hours  of 
planning  and  work,  was  in  honor  of  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe  Springs'  sister  city, 
Mersin,  Turkey.  This  float,  based  upon 
the  theme,  "Hands  Across  the  Sea," 
viewed  by  millions  of  people  on  television, 
was  an  admirable  action  helping  to  ce- 
ment the  bonds  of  international  friend- 
ship. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  text  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Springs  award  submittal  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

1969  Reader's  Digest  Award  Submittal 

As  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  Springs  Sister  City 
Committee  objective  of  planning  and  con- 
ducting projects  which  will  foster  mutual 
understanding  and  goodwill  not  only  between 
our  citizens  and  those  of  oxir  sister  cities  but 
between  people  of  aU  the  world,  the  Santa 
Pe  Springs  Sister  City  Conmilttee  undertook, 
In  conjunction  with  the  City  of  Mersin,  Tur- 
key, the  Honorable  Talat  Kulay,  Consul 
General  of  Turkey,  and  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  plan  and  construct  a  float  to  be 
entered  in  the  1969  Pasadena  Tournament  of 
Roses  Parade. 

The  parade,  which  is  viewed  by  millions  of 
people  around  the  world,  would  be,  we  felt, 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  expressing  our 
regard  not  only  for  our  Sister  City  of  Mersin, 
but  for  the  entire  Sister  City  program.  It  was 
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«.r  hone  that  thU  float  would  help  \a  ex- 
o^tS  these  mUUons  of  people  the  bonds 
Cf  mendshlp  Which  can  be  developed  through 
a  Sister  City  affiliation.  ,„„„* 

Dxmng  1968  many  long  nights  were  spent 
in  c^junctun  with  the  Consul  Oeneral  of 
Turkey,  the  Santa  Fe  Springs  SUter  City 
a^mmlitee,  and  members  of  the  c^unlty 
Who  compose  the  Santa  Fe  SPrtngsRo«  Float 
Association,  in  planning  this  award-winning 
^  mLt  overcoming  many  obstacles  and 
pSu  the  committee  was  able  to  succ««- 
fully,  steadUy,  and  rapidly  progress  in  plan- 
ning and  designing  the  float. 

Earlv  in  the  planning  stages  the  theme 
-H^rl^s  Across  t^e  Sea"  was  decided  upor. 
From  that  point  the  float  seemed  to  logically 

^^°Jterman;rn^hTof 'Sannlng  and  hard 
wofk  hHaborlous  efforts  of  the  citizens  of 
santii  Fe  Springs  and  others,  including  the 
consul  Gener^  and  the  Turklsh-Amertcan 
Cmb.  Which  formed  part  of  o^r  Uai^n  vrtth 
Mersin.  culminated  on  January  1,  1969.  when 
our  float  was  entered  in  the  parade.  Work 
pr^ressed  up  untu  the  very  final  moment 
?r^r  t^  the  starting  of  the  parade  due  to 
the   m-any  delicate  flowers  utilized  in   the 

^"ourfioaTwon  the  coveted  International 
Trophy  at  the  Pasadena  Tournament  of 
Ros^  Association.  This  trophy  ^as  never  be- 
fore been  won  by  a  city  of  our  size.  His- 
torical^, it  has  gone  to  cities  ^  the  popu- 
latlon  category  of  Mexico  City  which  has  a 
DODulation  of  7  million. 

'^T  commend  Mayor  Betty  Wilson  and  the 
offlcl^sand  Citizens  of  the  All  American  City 
of  Santa  Pe  Springs  on  their  outstanding 
accomplishment.  * 


VICE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMENTS  ON 
THE  NEWS  MEDIA 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  TfEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constitutents  sent  me  the  edi- 
torial, reprinted  below,  from  the  Central 
Maryland  News  of  November  27,  1969  It 
comments  on  the  two  recent  speeches 
made  by  the  Vice  President  wherein  he 
commented  on  the  news  media.  I  think 
it   is   certainly   interesting   that  ma^ 
members  of  the  news  media  have  looked 
closely  at  the  Vice  President  s  statements 
and  find  value  in  them.  I  recommend  to 
my  coUeagues  this  perceptive  commen- 

tary  * 

Agnew  Has  the  Saw  .  .  . 

The  hysterical  reactions  of  the  press  to 
Vice  President  Agnew's  recent  speeches  deal- 
ine  with  unfair  and  one-sided  news  coverage 
is  the  clearest  Indication  of  the  correctness 

°^'rhere  "fe^^Uterally  millions  of  Americans 
who  sit  by  in  silence  day  after  day  watching 
the  press  conduct  a  national  dialogue  wWch 
is  not  only  totally  out  of  contact  with  their 
points  of  view,  but  which  also  bears  little  re- 
lation to  the  reaUtles  of  the  American  soc  al 
and  political  situation.  At  least  for  those  mil- 
lions there  is  now  an  articulate  spokesnian. 

The  national  networks  and  many  of  the 
nation's  largest  news  chains  have  not  only 
rejected  out  of  hand  the  Vice  pfWent's 
call  for  badly  needed  self -analysis,  they 
have  evidenced  a  form  of  paranoia  and  col- 
lective fear  which  Itself  Indicates  how  un- 
quaUfled  they  have  become  to  carry  out 
their  seU-appolnted  tasks.  ""»«  dealers  In 
criticism  cannot  stand  to  be  criticized,  the 
analyzers  cannot  tolerate  analysis. 
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They  have  accused  Mr.  Agnew  of  every- 
thing from  McCarthyUm  to  Fascism  "They 
have  screamed  about  a  coming  age  of  cen- 
sorship. When  there  Is  clearly  no  evident 
of  such  a  threat.  And  most  inexplU^bly. 
they  were  taken  totally  by  surprise  by  the 
Vice  President's  criticism  of  them.  They 
cannot  beUeve  that  anyone  would  have  the 
ner"e  to  strike  back  at  them  In  their  Ivory 

'°Bu"  Why  should  they  be  surprised?  Their 
unbridled  and  irresponsible  attacks  on  Mr 
Agnew,  laced  with  dripping  innuendos  and 
slurs  against  hU  personality,  have  been  con- 
tinuing dally  since  Mr^  Agnew  was  fi«t 
nominated  for  Vice  President.  If  they 
th^ght  he  would  take  It  aU  lying  down, 
they  knew  even  less  about  him  than  their 
comments  have  Indicated. 

The  Vice   President  has  nothing   to   lose. 
He  knows  the  attacks  of  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment could  scarcely  be  any  worse  with- 
out  becoming  hysterical.  What  Agnew  has 
done  is  to  articulately  undermine  these  at- 
tacks and  Identify  then,  tor  what  they  are. 
Now  when  the  commentators  and  column- 
SudUect  their  all-knowing  dlatrlb«..  from 
th^lr  Buddha-llke  seats  on  high,  they  run 
the  risk  of  proving  ^^e  truth  of  what  the^ 
favorite  whipping  boy  has  said  about  thern^ 
The  press,  in  fact.  Is  way  out  on  a  limb 
and  Agnew  has  the  saw.  They  have  been  so 
Trres^lble  that  they  can  neither  retreat 
or   intensify,   without  danger.  To   be   sure 
they  have  regurgitated  his  comments  and 
tried  to  use  them  against  him.  but  It  Is  he. 
not  they,  who  has  the  pubUcs  ear. 

In  a  Democratic  society,  an  Informed  pub- 
lic is  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  several 
vears  the  press  has  Ignored  its  responsiblUty 
lo  that  public,  by  indulging  JtseU Jn  a  more 
and  more  Irrelevant  discussion  of  the  na- 
t^nal  situation.  Now  there  Is  a  spokesman 
to  point  this  out  and  the  niembers  of  the 
national  press  who  have  so  bitterly  at- 
tack^ him.  having  thrown  their  best  blow^ 
have  only  impotent  defense  against  his 
Counter  punches.  Its  time  the  press  paid 
Its  bill  and  took  Its  medicine. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

HON.  FLOYDV.  HICKS 

J  or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1969 
Mr  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  is'  a  report  on  South  Vietnam  written 
bv  Mr  Frank  Herbert  as  a  part  or  a 
siries  on  the  subject  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

VIETNAM— PULLODT  WILL  HURT 

(By  Frank  Herbert) 
Despite  the  high  probablUty  that  Political 
pressiSes  at  home  will  force  a  heavy  wlth- 
drlwai  of  united  States  military  from  Viet- 
nam over  the  next  18  ™°hths  there  is  ^1^ 
tually  no  planning  to  ease  there  the  eco- 
nomic Shock  certain  to  foUow  such  a  move. 
More  than  500.000  South  Vietnamese  de- 
pend today  on  income  ^'°'^,^^'' ,^iji^^\ 
national  development  mission  (USAID),  a 
?act  a^ltted  by  top  officials  in  Saigon 

These  same  officials,  however,  say  they  can 
seJnrseWis  economic  or  Job  displacement 
Bttendine  U.S.  withdrawal, 
"'we  have  shipped  more  than  »800  milUon  a 
year  in  commodity  imports  to  buoy  the  South 
Vletnamees  economy.  USAID  spends  some  300 
times  more  for  assistance  programs  in  Vlet- 
n^than  we  spend  for  similar  programs  in 
all  of  Africa. 

HALVED 

present  estunates  on  ';it^*l"''»\"^j;f'l!f7 
these  figures  will  be  slashed  more  than  half. 
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These  are  facts  which  frighten  every  Viet- 
namese official  with  whom  I  dlsciissed  them. 
yet  U.S.  counterparts  meet  all  questions  with 
bland  non-answers. 

"We  have  a  total  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram of  $476  million  here  this  year." 

How  much  of  this  Is  being  used  for  post- 
war planning? 

"We  don't  have  the  exact  figures,  out  its 
in  the  works." 

(The  South  Vietnamese  Labor  Ministry  says 
none  of  our  economic  assistance  In  going  Into 
postwar  planning.)  „.,^  .     e,  , 

Donald  MacDonald,  head  of  USAID  In  Sai- 
gon, finally  tried  to  divert  these  questions 
by  admitting,  "We've  made  a  bare  beginning. 
He  argued  that  I  was  trying  to  get  "the  com- 
plete script  from  a  book  with  missing  chap- 
ters." ,   ^  

He  estimated  a  15  percent  annual  turn- 
over of  South  Vletnnamese  employed  by  the 
U.S.,  saying  most  of  those  who  leave  are 
Kolng  into  private  industry.  He  added: 

"We're  replacing  third-country  natlonaU 
with  Vietnamese  wherever  possible." 

How    many   people   are   Involved   In    this 

decision?  _  ^   .  ,.,. 

"We  don't  have  the  exact  figures,  but  it  s 

In  the  works." 

Is   a   Job    placement   program    being   ae- 

■  "That's  being  worked  out  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Labor." 

STALLED 

The  Ministry  of  Labor  says  such  a  pro- 
gram has  been  discussed  with  U.S.  experts, 
but  It's  stalled  by  lack  of  Vietnamese  cadre. 

MacDonald:  'You  understand  that  the 
requirements  for  farm  labor  will  absorb  part 
of  the  unemployment." 

WThat  percentage  of  the  unemployed  wlU 
be  moved  onto  the  farms? 

"We  don't  have  the  exact  flgures.  but  .  . 

etc  " 

virhat  about  plans  for  vocational  training 
and  retraining  of  workers  made  Jobless  by 
a  U.S.  withdrawal? 

"We've  helped  build  socoe  damn  flne  schools 
In  Vietnam." 

Is  there  a  specific  Job-retraining  program 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  massive  unemploy- 
ment? 
"It's  in  the  pipeline." 
How  many  people  could  you  accommodate? 
"We  don't  have  the  . . .  etc." 
The  truth  U  that  our  ptannlng  program 
to  flU  the  vacuum  sure  to  be  created  by 
US    withdrawal  runs  the  full   gamut  from 
a' to  B  When  USAID  asked  $240  mUUon  frwn 
Congress  to  flnance  imports  for  this  fiscal 
year  It  did  not  assume  withdrawal. 

In  the  present  mood  of  Congress,  no  more 
than  $180  mlUlon  may  be  provided  Viet- 
namese officials  say  none  of  the  funds  thus 
generated  are  earmarked  for  planning  to 
wften  the  effect  of  U.S.  withdrawal. 

The  VS.  mlUtary  Is  spending  some  $30 
blUlon  a  year  in  Vietnam. 

Pressed  about  inconsistencies  In  his  plan- 
ning story,  MacDonald  flnaUy  brought  up  the 
Ullenthal  report  which  he  called  ''our  major 
planning  effort  to  insure  there  will  be  no 
economic  shock." 

This  refers  to  the  Joi^*  I»«7*1<*P"?*^* 
Group,  a  planning  team  hired  by  the  Saigon 
gover^ent  to  plot  P«t-war  development  for 
south  Vietnam.  It  was  headed  my  DavldE^ 
UUenthal.  former  chief  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.      

LEVEES 

The  team  came  up  vrtth  a  plan  whose  chief 
asDWt  U  a  massive  levee  system  for  the 
M^ng  Delta,  a  project  taking  ten  years 
and  costing  $2.5  blUlon. 

one  of  the  major  arguments  In  the  Lm«a- 
thal  reoort  Is  that  South  Vietnam  needs 
^LT  mechanization  of  Its  farm  econ- 
oS^^  aS^mmodate  this,  the  report  dc^ 
not  want  fragmentation  of  farm  lands  which 
would  be  difficult  to  undo  later.  _„„-_* 

in  effect,  this  means  the  LUlentlxal  Report 
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la  agaliut  land  reform,  a  program  which 
would  parcel  South  Vietnam's  rich  farm 
lands  Into  the  hands  of  the  tillers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  land  reform  has 
proved  to  be  a  major  political  stabilizer 
wherever  it  baa  been  applied,  Lllenthal  hews 
to  his  report's  finding. 

Let's  take  a  good  look  at  this  report  then 
through  the  eyes  of  senior  US  project  en- 
gineers m  South  Vietnam,  men  who  would 
have  to  carry  It  out. 

Every  one  of  these  men  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  report  attacked  It  bitterly,  calling 
It  such  things  aa  "shoddy"  and  "111  con- 
ceived." Not  even  MacDonald  would  defend 
It  when  Istarted  asking  about  specific  appli- 
cations to  ease  prospective  economic  shocks. 

ATTACKS 

The  engineers,  however,  were  not  hesitant 
In  their  attacks.  They  made  these  points: 

There  were  no  basic  engineering  feasi- 
bility studies  to  Implement  the  plan. 

The  report  envisions  a  coordinated  levee 
system  for  the  entire  Mekong  Delta  with 
levees  of  a  apeclflc  type  requiring  several 
kinds  of  fill.  Including  rock. 

There  were  no  studies  on  where  this  fill 
could  be  obtained  or  how  it  could  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Delta  sites. 

No  test  bores  were  made  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  land  on  which  levees  would 
"be  biflK. 

Dest>T£e  the  fact  that  every  village  in  the 
plan  area  Is  built  on  the  bank  of  a  canal 
or  river,  no  factors  were  Introduced  on  cost 
or  means  of  relocating  these  villages. 

This  could  be  an  extremely  costly  and  time- 
consuming  effect  because  it  would  encounter 
serious  objections  from  a  people  always  un- 
willing to  leave  the  bones  of  their  ancestors. 

Even  If  the  cemeter^s  associated  with 
these  villages  were  moved,  such  moves  would 
involve  complex  religious  preparations  and 
much  more  upset  than  would  similar  moves 
In  a  Western  society. 

Finally,  extensive  mechanization  of  South 
Vietnam's  rice  farming  would  bring  about  a 
massive  shift  of  population  from  the  rural  to 
the  urban  areas. 

With  the  cities  already  overcrowded  by 
people  displaced  by  the  war,  with  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  planning  for  unemplojrment, 
this  certainly  would  create  a  brand  new 
stew  for  the  communists  to  exploit. 

CUSHION 

You  win  recall,  also,  that  MacDonald  en- 
visions farm  employment  ae  one  of  the  cush- 
ions for  postwar  Job  displacement.  How  does 
this  square  with  the  massive  unemployment 
which  always  accompanies  agricultural  mech. 
anlzation? 

It  doesn't,  of  course. 

MacDonald  is  being  inconsistent.  His  aides 
farther  down  the  bureaucratic  ladder  are 
more  candid.  They  say: 

"We  have  never  sat  back  and  examined 
the  requirements  for  a  postwar  environment 
in  South  Vietnam." 

W^at  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  this 
lacirbf  planning? 

One  certainly  is  that  U.S.  pfflclals  do  not 
believe  we  are  going  to  undertake  a  large 
withdrawal  of  troops  and  supporting  forces. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  U.S.  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  and  Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams, 
our  military  commander  In  Vietnam,  have 
advised  the  White  House  to  play  a  waiting 
game.  They  argue  that  time  is  on  the  U.S. 
side. 

There  is  physical  evidence  in  Vietnam — 
stockpiling  of  arms,  continued  long-range 
commitment  planning — Indicating  our  of- 
ficials there  are  digging  in  for  a  much  longer 
war  than  the  people  In  the  U.S.  expect. 

Certainly,  the  conununists  are  reacting 
as  though  they  expect  a  much  longer  war, 
conserving  their  own  forces,  shifting  to  small- 
unit  guerrilla  actions,  continued  intransi- 
gence in  Paris. 

And  here's  a  final  fact  for  you  to  take  home 
to  bed  with  you  tonight:  Ambctssador  Sam- 
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uel  Berger,  our  No.  2  man  In  the  Saigon 
Embassy,  has  been  at  pains  to  tell  many 
Vietnamese  officials  that  Preeldent  Nixon 
said  he  "hoped"  to  beat  Claiic  ClUTord's 
troop  withdrawal  rate  (200,000  over  the  next 
18  months),  not  that  he  would  beat  it. 


PUBLIC  PARKING  PACnJTIES 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  an  article  from  the  October  21,  1969 
issue  of  the  Daily  Intelligencer,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  which  tells  how  the  Doyles- 
town  merchants  took  the  initiative  in 
helping  the  local  government  provide 
much  needed  parking  facilities.  It  is 
noteworthy  in  this  time  of  increasing  de- 
pendence on  the  government  to  see  pri- 
vate citizens  take  the  necessary  action  to 
solve  a  local  problem. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  mer- 
chants of  Doylestown  and  bring  this  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 


To  AcqiTiRB  Parking  Pacilitt- 

BlDS   RECEIVED 


-Bond 


(By  Jiidy  McCann) 

The  Doylestown  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  was  the  low  bidder  at  3.85  per  cent 
Interest  for  the  $250,000  bond  issue  for 
Doylestown  borough  to  acquire  additional 
parking  facilities. 

"Here  again,  a  local  institution  has  had 
enough  faith  in  the  borough  to  do  this."  said 
Borough  Council  Preeldent  John  F.  Mason 
after  the  bids  were  opened  at  the  meeting 
Monday  night. 

"The  bank  has  saved  the  borough  $35,000," 
said  Mason.  He  based  bis  staitement  on  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  the  bid  of 
Kidder,  Peabody  and  Company  and  the 
Doylestown  National  Bank. 

NEXT   BIDDXX 

The  Industrial  Valley  Bank  was  the  second 
lowest  bidder  with  5.40  per  cent  or  a  net  in- 
terest oost  of  $72,500.  The  net  interest  of  the 
Doylestown  National  Bank  was  listed  as 
$52,937.50. 

The  borough  council  was  presented  with  a 
check  for  $50,275  from  the  Doylestown  Mer- 
chants Association,  which  has  been  pledged 
by  the  merchants  and  businessmen  of  down- 
town Doylestown  to  get  the  additional  park- 
ing faciUtlee  underway  a  couple  of  months 
ago. 

"You  have  made  me  the  happiest  man  in 
Doylestown,"  Mason  told  Mrs.  John  Foster 
and  Carter  Gardy,  members  of  the  associa- 
tion who  presented  the  check  to  Mason. 

PEOPLE   HELP 

Mason  told  the  50  residents  present,  "I 
don't  accept  this  on  behalf  of  borough  coun- 
cil, but  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  Doyles- 
town. The  people  have  come  to  help  the 
government. 

"This  is  the  second  time  this  hae  happened 
in  Doylestown.  Maybe  it's  Just  a  pebble  in 
the  ocean,  but  maybe  the  ripples  will  spread 
to  other  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country,"  said  Mason 

Mason  went  on  to  say  that  the  first  time 
the  people  came  to  the  aid  of  the  borough 
government  was  for  Operation  '64  when 
Urban  Renewal  was  turned  down. 

"They've  done  it  again,  and  I  hope  that 
history  has  been  made  in  local  government," 
said  Mason. 

Councilman  Walter  O.  Klumpp  said  that 
the  parking  conunlttee  has  spent  the  past 
nine  months  working  on  additional  parking 
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and  part  of  the  final  stages  of  the  plan  was 
the  presentation  of  the  check  from  the 
Merchants  Associaticn. 

There  were  no  comments  from  the  resi- 
dents attending  the  meeting  regarding  the 
bond  issue,  but  there  was  a  round  of  ap- 
plause after  the  presentation  of  the  check. 

The  seven  companies  who  submitted  bids 
for  the  bonds  were  Olrard  Trust  Company 
at  6.997  per  cent;  Yarnall,  Biddle  and  Com- 
pany, 6.179  per  cent;  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  6.117  per  cent;  and  Cunningham  and 
Schmertz  5.918  per  cent. 

The  council  adopted  a  resolution  approv- 
ing the  statement  of  Indebtedness  and  sum- 
mary of  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  bor- 
ough; a  resolution  awarding  the  bonds;  en- 
acted an  ordinance  increasing  the  debt  of 
the  lx>rough  by  $250,000  for  the  bond  issue 
and  enacted  an  ordinance  authorizing  the 
sale  of  $2,500  in  $100  denomination  term 
bonds.  The  council  also  adopted  a  resolution 
accepting  the  bid  for  the  printing  of  the 
bonds. 

Negotiations  are  still  under  way  for  the 
purchase  of  parking  lot  sites.  They  are  the 
Kolbe  property  on  West  State  and  Hamilton 
Streets,  and  the  William  F.  Fretz  and  Son 
office  and  warehouse  on  Hamilton  Street  and 
West  Oakland  Avenue.  ■' 


HIGHWAY  TRAGEDIES 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably  one 

of  the  most  tragic  and  senseless  and 
shocking  domestic  problems  faced  is  that 
of  highway  fatalities.  The  following 
article  from  the  National  Road  Traveler, 
printed  in  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  for 
October  8, 1969,  by  Bob  Gray,  Sr.,  stresses 
the  need  for  positive  and  immediate 
action: 

Anothkk  Side  of  the  New3 
(By  Bob  Gray,  Sr.) 

Big  black  headlines — ^Twenty-nine  Hoosiers 
die  in  trafllc  over  a  single  week  end.  Six 
of  them  were  young  people  from  neighboring 
New  Castle. 

Everyday  grieving  famlliee  bury  their 
traffic  victim  dead  in  our  lonesome  grave- 
3rards.  Others  huddle  nervously  in  hospital 
lobbies  as  loved  ones  linger  between  life  and 
death    upstairs   somewhere. 

The  dread  specter  of  death,  like  the  fourth 
seal  horse  described  over  in  Revelation  chap- 
ter six,  roves  our  highways  around  the  clock, 
finding  many  victims.  Sometimes  they  are 
from  our  own  Cambridge  City  community. 
The  grim  harvest  is  sorrow,  widows,  orphans 
and  untold  material  damage. 

All  this  is  now  so  normal  that  most  of  us 
are  only  mildly  shocked  until  tragedy  strikes 
our  family. 

We  are  a  nation  on  wheels — on  the  move — 
as  no  other  nation  in  the  world  live  and 
die  in  automobiles  as  we  do.  Going  from 
here  to  there  is  our  biggest  business  and  we 
own  100  million  cars. 

Almost  everybody  has  heard  the  frighten- 
ing screech  of  tires  and  shattering  glass  as 
cars  smash  together.  All  too  often  a  mangled 
body  lies  under  a  bloody  blanket  awaiting 
ambulance  or  police.  Here  in  Indiana  we  are 
so  expert  in  killing  each  other  that  the  year's 
death  total  is  already  1,200,  with  plenty  of 
time  to  reach  1,600  or  more  with  the  more 
hazardous  winter  months  of  driving  ahead 
of  lis. 

Does  all  this  madness  symbolize  the  hys- 
teria of  our  times?  Is  it  because  we  are  such 
a  nervous  people  as  typified  by  the  tons  of 
tranquilizers  we  swallow  each  year?  Are  we 
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so  afraid  of  tomorrow  that  we  must  live  so 
^n^rously  today?  Are  we  a  different  person 
entirely  when  our  foot  Is  on  the  accelerator? 
A^y  assumption  that  little  or  nothing  can 
be  done  about  such  appalling  death,  injiiry. 
and  heartache  is  wrong-dead  wrong  Since 
?mman  error  is  responsible  for  most  acci- 
dents, we  must  continue  to  stress  sane  driv- 
ing behavior,  police  patrons,  warnings  slo- 
gans, etc.  But  the  gruesome  record  shows 
that  these  are  not  enough.  ^. -„,.„♦ 

More  one  way  roads,  maybe  even  tUfferent 
color  pavement  might  help.  Above  all,  engi- 
neers must  design  cars  which  by  radar  and 
Laser  beam  principles  will  repel  each  other 

before  crash.  . 

This  column  can  fully  share  the  grief  or 
traffic  victim  families.  EarUer  this  year  our 
telephone  rang  sharply  in  the  «Wdle  of  the 
night  to  say  that  our  17-year-old  Bob-Tom 
hsSl  been  killed  at  a  poorly  marked  Intersec- 
tion. To  compound  the  tragedy  the  girl  in 
the  other  car  died  too.  m^,^,. 

There  are  no  words  to  express  such  despair 
or  any  remedy  for  such  no-warning,  heart- 
ache. Memories  come  back  in  long,  floor 
walking  nights  when  sleep  wont  «^«-  " 
SXJIs  a  sparrc»w  faU.  why  is  He  a  mimaa 
mUes  away  hiding  from  us?  Merolful  time 
on  way  to  eternity  finaUy  eases  some  pain, 
but  the  hurting  never  stops.  One  only  learns 

to  endure  it.  _j.„.*  ♦« 

To  keep  from  falling  apart,  we  adjust  to 
existing  reaUty  and  thank  God  for  l«»o^ 
"  th^flne  boy  to  love  for  a  little  wife-  We 
solace  ourselves  that  he  compensated  for  the 
brevity   of   life   by   the   zeal   in   which  h« 

Multiplying  this  burden  of  sorrow  by  1,200 
Hoosiers  should  motivate  everybody  reading 
these  Unes  to  Join  a  crusade  against  such 
senseless  human  slaughter. 

SUent  concern  is  not  enough.  ThouMnds 
of  Hoosiers  should  write  Governor  Whit- 
comb  urging  that  State  9o'««f^«°*' ^?^  ! 
ence.  Industry,  labor  and  safety  officials 
mobilize  every  resource  to  halt  the  awesome 

momentum.  „  ♦„  #„.- 

Even  our  pre-schoolers  have  more  to  rear 
from  traffic  than  from  disease.  One  of  every 
two  Hoosiers  aUve  today  have  already,  or 
wlU  be,  involved  in  a  crippling  or  fatal 
accident. 

Serious  enough  for  both  thought  and  ac- 
tion? It  surely  Is. 


AGNEW  MAKES  A  POINT 

HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOH 

OF   VnCIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
an  editorial  November  20  in  the  Fairfax 
County  Journal-Standard,  a  weekly 
newspaper  serving  my  district,  supporting 
Vice  President  Agnew's  recent  address 
condemning  the  practice  of  "instant 
analysis"  of  major  pubUc  Issues  by  a 
small  band  of  TV  network  commentators 
an4  self-appointed  analysts."  This  is  a 
aStter  in  which  I  beUeve  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested,  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  in  full  below : 

Agnew  Makes  a  Point 
Vice  President  Agnew  has  opened  pubUc 
discussion  of  a  major  issue  that  has  been 
simmering  a  long  time  with  his  attack  on  a 
small  band  of  TV  network  conunentatora 
and  self-appointed  analysts." 

For  years,  newsmen  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  broadcasting  have  expressed  exactly 
the  same  concerns  the  Vice  President  has 
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brought- forward.  Now  the  laxuee  are  getting 
close  attention  at  the  graaaroots  level. 

in  his  specific  charges,  Mr.  Agnew  Uper- 
fectly  correct.  President  Nixon  deUvered  a 
caxefuuy  prepared  half  hour  speech,  the 
^^totm^V  hours  of  work  and  the  result 
of^assifled  information  avaUable  only  to  the 

^i?S'seconds  after  he  finished.  TV  net- 
work  analysts,  completely  without  access  to 
the  background  information,  began  an  off- 
the-cuff  job  of  comment.  From  what  we  saw, 
t£e?elther  damned  him  with  faint  pralae  or 
praised  him  with  faint  damns  or  Just  plain 
damned  him.  Natlonvrtde,  of  course^ 

There  are  three  things  which  need  saying 
about  this  situation. 

First  no  newsman  is  capable  of  reaUy  m- 
teUlgent  reaction  in  15  seconds.  There  is  no 
time  for  even  the  best  commentator  to  co  - 
lect  his  thoughts.  This  caus  Into  sertous 
Question  the  vaUdity  of  what  the  m^  ^ys 
the  practice  of  "instant  analysis  !«•"■"  * 
Lan  has  time  only  to  reveal  his  own  preju- 
dice, then  why  Is  he  put  in  that  P<»l"on? 

second,  the  impact  of  truly  national  media 
needs  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  best 
minds  that  both  government  and  communi- 
cations   can    muster.    America    always    has 
prided  itself  on  the  diversity  of  its  viewpoints 
Ind  the  multiplicity  of  the  vol««^f^^^f  "' 
free  to  speak  to  the  issues.  This  diversity  is 
a  precloKe«.ure.  and  It  !»  ^Upping  away. 
Network  televiaion  has  produced  a  three- 
voice  system.   Too  often,  the   three   voices 
speak  in  the  same  vein.  While  the  govern- 
ment forbids  anyone  to  own   and  openbe 
more  than  five  VHP-TC  staUons.  P^^^^ 
80  per  cent  of  the  major  staUons  devote  their 
Srl^  hours  to  these  three  network  volcM. 
Station  owners  have  no  opportunity  to  local- 
ize or  edit  or  adjust  the  network  news  out- 
put to  fit  their  own  ideas  or  their  own  lo«»^ 
Seeds.  It  comes  through  with  the  sti-aight 
New  York  or  Washington  slant. 

In  pre-TV  days,  the  great  national  and 
intermational  news  services.  United  Press  and 
Associated  Press,  distributed  news  over  vast 
areas  and  they  still  do,  but  each  local  °f^«- 
paper  or  broadcasting  station  "elected  Its 
own  news,  edited  It,  and  even  had  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions  about  it^  No  such 
opportunity  exists  in  tiie  network  TV  8y8^°»- 
A  few  years  ago,  the  major  networks  tried 
bringing  in  top  local  station  news  directors 
as Ixecutives  in  their  network  news  opera- 
tions, but  the  good  boys  from  the  hinterland 
were  soon  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  the 
network  operation  and  the  "star  system  of 
television  news. 

The  third  part  of  the  problem  needs  all 
the  devotion  that  dedicated  newsmen  can 
Kive  it.  and  it  Is  perhaps  the  most  seriovu. 
It  should  be  understood  that  individual  TV 
stations  are  licensed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  the  public  in- 
terest convenience  and  necessity,"  but  net- 
works' are  not.  There  is  no  standard  of  per- 
formance they  are  required  to  meet,  no  sort 
of  federal  accountablUty. 

Of  course  no  individual  station  could  af- 
ford to  produce  a  major  entertainment  series, 
or  even  a  top-flight  special.  And  it  is  here  the 
networks  perform  highly  useful  functions 
for  stations  and  for  viewers.  News  often  has 
been  a  losing  proposition  in  the  entertain- 
ment—oriented worid  of  broadcasting,  and 
news  professionals  have  waged  a  leng  fight 
for  air  time,  staff  and  faculties. 

Too  often,  to  the  network  brass,  news  is 
stm  "a  show."  What  U  sought  is  the  best 
rating,  not  the  best  information  or  most  re- 
sponsible presentation.  The  late  Edward  R. 
Murrow  infuriated  his  network  bosses  virtth 
his  blunt  assessments  of  broadcast  news. 
Since  his  day.  the  situation  Is  both  better  and 
worse.  It  Is  better  because  there  are  more 
Kood  newsmen  In  televUlon.  It  Is  worse  be- 
cause the  damage  a  bad  news  Job  can  do 
is  greater. 
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Mr  Agnew  has  raised  a  point  of  major  Im- 
portance. And  he  framed  It  correctly  when 
he  said,  "no  nation  depends  more  on  the  in- 
telllgent  Judgment  of  Its  citizens."  The  Vice- 
President  is  right. 


THINGS  ARE  GETTING  WORSE  FOR 
SOVIET  MAN-IN-THE-STREET 

HON.  EDWARdT  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1969 
Mr    DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  often  that  a  practical  report  on  a 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Soviet  empire  is  effec- 
tively covered  in  the  free  world  press  due 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Soviete. 
An  extremely  astute  commentary  by 
the  distinguished  Dumitru  Damelpol  of 
the  Copley  News  Service  writing  in  the 
November  4  Aurora,  HI..  Beacon-News 
provides  us  with  a  timely  insight  mto 
the  conditions  facing  the  average  Soviet 
citizen. 
The  commentary  follows: 
[From  the  Aurora  (111.)  Beacon-News, 
Nov.  4, 1969) 
DxTMrmu  Daniklpol  Comments:  Thincs  Abe 
GETTiNO  Worse   roa  Soviet  Man-in-the- 
Stkeet 

Washinotok.— The  woes  of  the  SovWt 
man-m-the-street,  the  fellow  at  the  bottwn 
of  the  ladder  are  getting  worse. 

Not  only  doesn't  he  get  what  he  wants 
when  he  wants  It,  but  the  consumer  has 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  shoddy  goods. 
The  queues  before  stores  that  are  custo- 
mary spectacles  In  all  Communist  cmes  are 
evidently  beginning  to  bother  the  Kremlin 
"planners." 

"The  peculation  wastes  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  shopping-almost  30  blUion 
hours  a  year,"  writes  Ya  Orlov.  an  expert  on 
retail  trading.  "This  l«  equivalent  to  the 
annual  labor  of  15  miUlon  workers. ' 

With  goods  m  short  supply.  pUfering. 
cheating  and  profiteering  are  widespread, 
sales  personnel  have  become  expert  at  set- 
ting aside  goods  for  themselves,  their  friends 
or  influential  customers.  The  ordinary  man 
is  short  changed  and  cheated  witii  merchan- 
dise falsely  marked,  watered  down  or  thinned 

""producers  are  systematicaUy  swindled  by 
consumer  cooperatives  or  distribution  cen- 
ters They  are  paid  for  lower  quaUty  mer- 
chandise and  often  underwelghed.  The  goods 
are  subsequenUy  sold  at  higher  value  leaving 
a  "profit"  in  the  books  of  the  enterprise^ 

Inspections  carried  out  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  have  found  that  this  type  of 
swindling  is  widespread.  „..„,„ 

One  example  cited  In  the  Kirov  area  in- 
volves 273  tons  of  potatoes  that  were  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  "poor  quaUty"  and  re«)id 
to  the  cons\imer  as  "standard  quaUty. 

The  same  appUed  to  meat,  leather  prod- 
ucts, wool,  pelts,  eggs  etc. 

By  such  manipulations,  millions  of  rubles 
remain  in  the  registers  of  consumer  oper- 
atives, booked  as  "profit"  and  rewarded  as 
"over-fulfUlment  of  the  plan." 

KremUn  attempts  to  stemp  out  the  prac- 
tice have  faUed  because  of  the  solidarity 
among  the  pereonnel  who  benefit  from  the 
"profits"  shown  by  the  enterprise. 

Of  those  brought  before  the  courts,  only 
a  small  percentage  have  been  punished.  -I^e 
problem  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
even  Moscow  no  longer  tries  to  hide  it. 

"The  study  of  consumer  demand,  the  col- 
lation, transmission  and  processing  of  eco- 
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nomlc  Information  la  only  of  a  formal  na- 
ture," complained  Izvestla  recently.  "Up  to 
now  there  Is  not  a  single  scientifically  based 
system  for  studying  the  Interplay  of  eco- 
nomic forces  or  a  method  for  determining 
the  demand  for  goods  .  .  . 

"ConsequenMy,  unmarketable  goods  pile 
up  at  depots  and  warehouses,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  some  other  extremely  important 
product  U  In  short  supply,  although  every- 
thing necessary  for  Its  production  Is  avail- 
able In  the  country." 

The  culprit  Is  of  course  central  planning 
by  a  top-heavy  bureaucracy,  bogged  down  by 
red  tape,  which  Is  incapable  of  change.  Even 
the  limited  attempts  of  "UberaUzatlon" — 
the  Lleberman  system — adopted  diu-lng  the 
Khrushchev  era — encountered  stiff  opposi- 
tion and  have  finally  fizzled. 

Can  the  system  be  saved?  Not  as  long  as 
the  bureaucrats  stay  In  power,  and  they 
don't  seem  anxious  to  commit  political 
suicide. 


APPRAISAL  OP  THE  COURTS  FROM 
A  JUROR'S  VIEW 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

-    IN  1«E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contin- 
uing debate  over  the  cause  of  crime  and 
Its  prevention  also  includes  the  question 
of  our  judicial  system.  I  recently  received 
a  letter  from  a  citizen,  who  served  on 
jury  duty. 

Prom  that  vantage  point,  he  offers  a 
different  view  of  our  courts.  These  obser- 
vations are  worthy  of  note. 

His  letter  is  submitted  for  the  Record 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  its  contents.  Here  is  the  letter: 

October  15,  1969. 
Hon.  Lawrtnck  J.  Hogan, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

D«AR  Lakrt:  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  thoughtfulness  In  sending  me 
the  Congressional  Record  of  October  3. 
1969,  containing  yoxu-  timely  and  excellent 
statement  before  the  House  regarding  the 
District  of  Columbia  Courts.  Recently  I 
served  a  Jury  duty  tour  of  one  month  In  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  which  provided  me 
with  some  Insight  on  the  operations  of  our 
courts. 

While  all  the  actions  summarized  In  your 
statement  of  October  third  are  applauded, 
the  following  suggestions  are  submitted  as 
additional  actions  which  could  be  taken  to 
speed  up  the  court  calendars,  to  reduce  the 
costs  and  to  reduce  the  Intolerable  crime 
rate  In  the  District  of  Columbia: 

a.  Establish  a  system  which  would  insvire 
efiBclent  prosecution  of  the  accused.  Too 
often  the  Jurors,  after  completing  a  case, 
would  comment,  "We  had  to  render  a  not 
guilty  verdict  even  though  all  of  ua  felt 
the  accused  was  guilty".  This  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  statement.  "It's  too  bad  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  don't  seem  to  Itnow 
enough  about  how  to  prosecute  the  case  or 
they  don't  seem  to  caj«  or  maybe  they  don't 
have  enough  time  to  prepare  the  cases ". 

b.  Reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of 
wasted  time.  Too  often,  after  all  the  endless 
and  necessary  evolutions  have  been  com- 
pleted to  bring  the  accused  before  the  bench, 
the  case  Is  endlessly  delayed  or  rescheduled 
due  to  one  reason  or  another.  The  defense 
attorneys  too  often  gave  the  impression  that 
their  first  encounter  with  the  accused  is 
when  he  Is  brought  Into  court  for  his  trial. 
Very  frequently  the  judges,  and  this  Is  no 
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criticism  of  the  judges,  had  to  take  time, 
either  openly  or  at  the  bench,  to  instruct  or 
correct  the  attorneys  as  to  how  to  handle 
their  cases. 

c.  During  the  period  of  my  serving  on  the 
jury,  August  5-September  2.  there  were  ap- 
proximately 170  Jurors.  Each  non-govern- 
ment Juror  received  $20.00  per  day  and  most 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  jurors  lounge 
commenting  that  this  was  a  bore  and  a  waste 
of  time  and  money.  From  my  observations 
It  would  seem  that  a  lot  of  people's  time 
could  be  spared  and  considerable  amount  of 
taxjjayers'  money  cauld  be  saved  (and  it 
shouldn't  take  a  million  dollar  research  con- 
tract) if  a  more  efficient  administration  of 
the  jury  panel  was  introduced. 

Personally,  this  was  my  first  service  as 
Juror  and.  while  it  was  a  good  exi>erlence,  I 
shall  g^)  to  all  limits  to  avoid  serving  again 
under  the  same  conditions. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

R.    A.   KOTRLA. 


WHAT  LIFE  HAS  TAUGHT  ME 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  looking  through  a  magazine  sec- 
tion of  one  of  our  many  papers  in  this 
country,  I  ran  across  an  article  entitled 
"What  Life  Has  Taught  Me"  written  by 
Dr.  Werner  Von  Braun  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  other  Members 
of  this  body.  I  found  it  very  interesting 
reading  and  I  am  sure  that  others  will 
also: 

[From  Grit,  Nov.  9,  1969) 

What  Life  Has  Taught  Me 

(By  Dr.  Werner  Von  Braun) 

Discussions  about  religion  and  philosophy 
put  me  always  a  little  111  at  ease.  I  am  trained 
to  think  as  a  scientist;  I'm  far  more  at 
home  talking  about  rocket  thrust  than 
prayer.  I  wouldn't  even  say  that  I'd  always 
had  an  Interest  In  religion.  The  only  thing 
I've  always  cared  about  Is  space  explora- 
tion. 

When  I  was  growing  up  In  Germany,  it  was 
the  tradition  of  parents  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  rather  spendld  gift  when  they  were 
confirmed.  Every  boy  In  town,  It  seemed, 
asked  for  a  pair  of  long  pants  and  a  watch. 
Except  me.  The  other  boys  went  to  church  In 
long  trousers,  and  every  one  of  them  needed 
to  know  what  time  it  was  every  few  steps. 
But  I  didn't  care.  I  got  my  telescope. 

I  guess  I  have  always  daydreamed  about 
space  flight.  When  I  was  in  my  early  teens, 
I  used  to  slip  off  to  an  old  First  World  War 
munitions  dump  and  pick  up  odd  parts  to 
use  in  my  homemade  rockets.  I'd  try  out  the 
rockets  in  a  field  near  our  house. 

I  would  kneel  down  at  a  safe  distance  and 
dream  that  I  was  sending  another  Braun 
Super  Space  Ship  out  to  a  far-away  galaxy, 
and  then  I'd  push  the  Ignition  button. 
Usually,  the  rockets  wobbled  a  little  way  into 
the  air  and  fell  back  again.  They  were  really 
Just  a  lot  of  smoke  and  noise.  My  dreams 
were  not  very  practical. 

I  would  always  pray  when  I  knelt  down 
to  push  the  ignition  button.  A  kind  of  last- 
minute,  hope-agalnst-hope  prayer.  "Please 
let  this  one  go,"  I'd  say. 

Shortly  after  I  turned  18,  I  learned  that 
an  old  hero  of  mine,  a  famous  German  sci- 
entist, had  written  a  paper  claiming  that  we 
could  get  to  the  moon  with  rockets.  I 
couldn't  wait  to  get  that  paper.  But  when 
It  came,  my  heart  sank.  The  paper  had  almost 
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no  text  to  It.  It  was  one  long,  complicated, 
mathematical  equation. 

The  trouble  was,  I  didn't  like  math.  I'd 
failed  the  subject  in  school.  But  this  was 
what  it  took  to  get  a  rocket  Into  space — not 
romantic  stories,  not  daydreams,  but  math. 
When  I  found  that  I'd  have  to  learn  math 
If  I  wanted  to  put  a  rocket  Into  space,  I 
learned  math.  And  with  it.  I  eventually  got 
rockets  that  could  probe  space  too.  But  first 
came  months,  years  of  hard,  unromantic 
work. 

I  think  prayer  Is  often  the  hardest  kind 
of  work,  if  in  work  you  include  the  ideas  ol 
discipline,  regularity,  effort,  sacrifice. 

I  had  been  reared  in  nazl  Germany.  There 
were  many  beautiful  and  old  churches  In 
Germany,  of  course,  and  a  few  of  them  re- 
mained strong  even  under  the  nazls;  but 
mostly  they  were  empty  shells. 

Then  I  came  to  America.  I  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  Port  Bliss,  Tex.,  to  carry  on 
experiments  with  rockets. 

One  day  a  neighbor  called  and  asked  if  I'd 
like  to  go  to  church  with  him.  I  accepted, 
because  I  was  anxious  to  see  if  an  American 
church  was  Just  a  religious  country  club,  as 
I'd  been  led  to  expect. 

When  we  drove  up.  the  small,  white,  frame 
building  stood  out  In  the  hot  Texas  sun  on 
a  browned-grass  lot.  Outside,  several  little 
groups  of  people  were  waiting.  Before  long,  I 
heard  a  screeching  of  brakes  as  up  to  this 
church  drove  an  old.  battered  bus.  The  door 
opened,  and  perhaps  50  people  climbed  out 
until  only  the  driver  was  left.  Then  he  too 
climbed  down,  and  my  host  walked  up  to 
him. 

"Dr.  Von  Braun,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  you  to 
meet  our  minister." 

It  was  the  minister  who  drove  that  bus. 
Each  Sunday,  this  msoi  drove  for  more  than 
40  miles  picking  up  his  parishioners  who 
didn't  have  cars.  Together  these  people  made 
up  a  live,  vibrant  community.  "They  worked 
together,  prayed  together,  gave  each  other 
support.  The  congregation  was  trying  to  raise 
funds  for  a  new  Sunday  school,  and  many  of 
these  i>eople  gave  far  more  than  their  budgets 
should  have  allowed. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  really  understood 
that  religion  was  not  a  cathedral  Inherited 
from  the  past,  or  a  quick  prayer  at  the  last 
minute.  To  be  effective,  religion  has  to  be 
backed  up  by  discipline  and  effort. 

Gradually,  I  came  to  feel  that  in  order  to  be 
realistic,  my  prayers,  too,  needed  to  move 
into  a  new  dimension.  I  began  to  pray  dally, 
hourly,  Instead  of,  on  occasion,  "Pushing  the 
button  and  hoping."  I  took  long  rides  out 
into  the  desert  where  I  could  be  alone  at 
prayer.  I  prayed  with  my  wife  In  the  evening. 
As  I  tried  to  understand  my  problems,  I  tried 
to  find  God's  will  In  acting  on  them. 

In  this  age  of  space  flight  and  nuclear 
fission,  to  use  power  wisely  calls  for  a  moral 
and  ethical  climate  that — quite  frankly — I 
do  not  think  we  now  possess.  We  can  achieve 
It  only  through  many  hours  of  the  deep  con- 
centration we  call  prayer. 

Are  we  willing  to  do  this,  I  wonder?  It  will 
take  effort.  Prayer  can  be  the  hardest  kind 
of  work — but  It  Is  certainly  the  most  Impor- 
tant work  we  now  can  do. 


CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  BROADCAST 
MEDIA 
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broadcasting  industry.  But  I  have  always 
known  him  to  be  fair.  So  I  was  not  sur- 
p?SS  to  find  him  as  the  FCC  ComrrOs- 
s^oner  recently  expressing  the  moft  out- 
spoken criticism  to  the  possibiUty  of 
Government  censorship  of  the  broadcast 
media.  On  November  17.  in  Iowa  City,  he 

said-  «^r. 

It  is  a  part  of  my  responsibility  "  «» ^^ 
Commissioner  to  work  for  a  free  a^^d  0P?° 
television  system  that  will  operate  In  the 
pubUc  interest.  In  the  past  I  J^'«J^j^**'' 
of  the  dangers  of  censorship  by  the  JfRe  cor- 
ponitlons  that  own  the  ^""on's  broadest 
facilities.  I  believe  my  «sponslbiUty  today 
requires    a    few    words    about    government 

"^VicrPresident  Agnew's  Des  Moines  speech 
has  rocketed  into  pubUc  '^^^'^'^I'f^^^l 
Questions  about  the  significance  of  television 
?n  our  society.  Such  dialogue  and  awareness 
could  be  quite  healthy. 

unfortunately,  he  has  also  frightened  net- 
work executives  and  newsmen  In  ways  that 
may  cause  serious  and  permanent  harm  to 
independent  Journalism  and  free  speech  in 
America. 

This  was  a  most  significant  and  timely 
statement,  and  was  followed  on  Novem- 
ber 20  by  a  unanimous  FCC  ruling  re- 
garding the  networks'  commentary  fol- 
lowing President  Nixon's  November  3 
speech.  The  FCC  held: 

The  issue  which  was  here  involved— Viet- 
nam—is  one  to  which  the  networks  have  de- 
voted, and  continue  to  devote,  substantial 
amounte  of  time  for  contrasting  viewpoints 
indeed,  that  was  the  case  as  to  the  broadcast 
in  question.  The  fairness  doctrine  requires 
no  more. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Com- 
missioner Nicholas  Johnson  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has 
never  been  known  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
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First  Jbhnson.  "The  SUent  Screen,"  TV 
Guide.  July  5.  1969.  page  6.  Second. 
Salant.  "He  Has  Exercised  His  Right- 
To  Be  Wrong."  TV  Guide.  Septem- 
ber 20.  1969.  page  10.  Third.  Johnwn. 
"Letter  "  TV  Guide.  September  27,  1969, 
page  A-2.  Fourth,  and.  Anally,  Commis- 
sioner Johnson's  reply  in  the  form  of  a 
speech  to  the  international  conference 
of  the  Radio-Television  News  Directors 
Association,  September  26.  1969. 

The  materials  follow: 

[Reprinted  from  the  July  5, 1969  issue  of 

TV  Guide  magazine  1 

The  SILENT  Screen 
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One  would  expect  the  industry  to  ap- 
preciate Commissioner  Johnson's  leader- 
ship on  this  occasion.  ^      ,         ^ 

I  was  quite  surprised,  therefore,  to 
And  that  the  industry  has  chosen  this, 
of  aU  times,  to  continue  its  assault  on 
this  fine,  young  public  servant. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  "Television  Information  Of- 
fice"—a  network-funded,  industry  public 
relations  effort  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters-- 
has  recentiy  circulated  35,000  copies  of 
a   blistering    attack   on   Commissioner 

Johnson.  ^  ,       .„. 

This  attack  is  in  the  form  of  a  reprint 
of  an  article  by  CBS  news  president, 
Richard   S.    Salant,   entitled   'He   Has 
Exercised   His   Right-To   Be   Wrong 
TV  Guide.  September  20,  1969,  page  10. 
Those  receiving  the  reprint  must  be 
somewhat  confused  by  its  contents,  be- 
cause it  is  obviously  a  reply  to  an  ar- 
ticle they  were  not  sent:  Commissioner 
Johnson's  article  entiUed.  "The  Silent 
Screen. '  TV  Guide.  July  5.  1969.  page  6. 
I  believe  it  would  be  useful  for  the 
Members  to  know  not  only  of  the  tactics 
of  this  industry  attack  upon  Commis- 
sioner Johnson,  but  also  of  the  merits  of 
his   observations    about   the   mdustrys 
performance.  ^  ._, 

His  thesis,  in  short,  is  that  our  country 
is  endangered  as  much,  or  more,  by  what 
television  f  aUs  to  tell  us  as  by  the  threat 
of  its  domination  by  Government  censor- 
ship During  these  days  when  the  per- 
formance of  the  mass  media  Is^^nder- 
going  close  scrutiny,  I  believe  that  he 
has  raised  concerns  well  worth  wider 
distribution  and  discussion.  Accordingly. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  fini 
context  of  his  debate  with  Mr.  Salant. 


Julian  Goodman,  president  of  NBC,  be- 
lieves that  television  "is  now  under  threat  oi 
restriction  and  control."  Prank  Stanton,  pres- 
ident of  CBS.  says  that  "attempts  are  being 
made  to  block  us."  Elmer  Lower,  president  of 
ABC  News,  thinks  he  may  "face  the  prospect 
of  some  form  of  censorship." 

I  agree.  Censorship  is  a  serious  problem  m 
our  country.  My  only  dispute  with  these  net- 
work officials  involves  Just  who  is  doing  the 
censoring.  They  apparently  believe  Its  the 
Government.  I  disagree. 

NBC  recently  cut  Robert  Montgomery's 
statements  off  the  air  when,  during  the 
Johnny  Carson  show,  he  mentioned  a  CM 
station  being  investigated  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Polk  singer 
Joan  Baez  was  silenced  by  CBS  when  she 
vrtshed  to  express  her  views  about  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  on  the  Smothers  Broth- 
ers show.  NOW,  ol  course,  the  entire  show  ha* 
been  canceled-notwlthstandlng  the  h  gh 
ratings  and  Its  writers'  recent  Emmy.  Sure 
there^  censorship.  But  let's  not  be  fooled 
into  mistaking  its  source. 

For  ait  the  same  time  that  network  officials 
are  keeping  off  your  television  screens  any- 
thlne  they  find  inconsistent  with  their  cor- 
porate profits  or  personal  philosophies  the 
FCC  has  been  repeatedly  defending  their 
First  Amendment  rights  against  Government 
censorship.  Just  recently,  for  exanaple  the 
FCC  ruled— over  strong  protests— that  tne 
networks'  coverage  of  the  Chicago  Democratic 
convention  was  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion's "freedom  of  the  press"  clause.  In  other 
decisions,  the  Commission  refused  «•  Pe^fl; 
ize  radio  station  WBAI  in  New  York  for 
broadcasting  an  aUegedly  anti-Semitic  poem 
or  a  CBS-owned  station  lor  televising  a    pot 

^lilny  broadcasters  are  fighting,  not  for  free 
speech,  but  for  profitable  speech.  In  the 
WBAI  case,  for  example,  one  of  the  industry  s 
leading  spokesmen.  Broadcasting  magazine 
actually  urged  that  WBAI  be  punished  by  the 
PCC-and  on  the  same  editorial  page  pro- 
fessed outrage  that  stations  might  not  have 
innuS  right  to  broadcast  profitable 
commercials  for  cigarettes  which  may  result 
in  Illness  or  death. 

This  country  Is  a  great  «P"l°'«°*;,^!^^ 
close  to  200  years  we  have  been  testing 
whether  It  Is  possible  for  an  educa-ted  and 
informed  people  to  govern  themselves.  All 
coi^ldered!^e  experiment  has  worked  pretty 
well  We've  had  our  frustrations  and  dis- 
appointments as  a  Nation,  but  no  one  has 
been  able  to  come  up  with  a  better  system, 
a^d  most  of  the  newer  nations  still  look  to  us 

as  a  model.  

Central  to  our  system,  however.  Is  the  con- 
cent of  an  educated  and  an  Informed  peo- 
ple. AS  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "T^^^^^^J.^ 
prevent  error  Is  to  give  the  P«>Pl«/^ '^°!: 
Siation  of  their  affairs."  O"*-  founding  facers 
were  famlUar  with  censorship  by  the  King 
of  England.  They  were  going  to  replace  a 
klnK^th  a  representotlve  Congress.  But 
they  were  concerned  lest  any  American  Insti- 
tution become  powerful  enough  tolmpede 
the  flow  of  information  to  «»e  people  So 
they  provided  m  the  First  Amendment  ttuit 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 


the  freedom  of  speech. .  .  ."  Why  "Congress  ? 
I  believe  they  assumed  Congress  would  be 
the  only  body  powerful  enough  to  abridge 
free  speech.  They  were  wrong. 

A  lot  has  happened  to  the  creation  and  con- 
trol of  information  In  this  country  since  1789. 
That  was  an  age  of  town  meetings  and  hand- 
bills. Today  most  Information  comes  from 
the  three  broadcasting  networks,  ABC,  CBS 
and  NBC,  and  the  two  wire  services.  Associ- 
ated Press  and  United  Press  International. 
As   Professor   John   Kenneth   Galbraith   has 
reminded  us  In  "The  New  Industrial  State/ 
70  years  ago  the  large  corporation  confined 
Itself  to  mass  production  in  heavy  industry. 
"Now."  he  writes,  "it  also  sells  groceries,  mills 
grain,    publishes    newspapers    and    provides 
public  entertainment,  aU  activities  that  were 
once  the  province  of  the  individual  proprie- 
tor or  the  Insignificant  firm." 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  forget  how  large,  profit- 
able and  politically  powerful  some  corpora- 
Uons  have  become.  In  1948  about  hall  of  all 
manufacturing  assets  in  the  United  States 
were  controlled  by  200  corporations;  today  a 
mere   100   corporations  hold   that  power.   A 
single  corporation  such  as  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  (one  of  the  PCC's  many 
reKUlated  companies)  controls  the  wages  and 
working    conditions    of    870,000    employees, 
piu-chases    each    year    some   $3.5    billion    in 
goods  and  services,  has  assets  of  $37  biUlon. 
and  has  annual  gross  revenues  in  excess  oi 
$14   billion.  This   gross    revenue   U   several 
times  larger  than  the  combined  budgets  or 
aU  the  Federal  regulatory  commissions,  the 
Federal  court  system,  and  the  U.S.  CongreM; 
larger  than  the  budget  of  each  of  the  SO 
states;   a  larger  operation,  Indeed,  than  all 
but  very  few  foreign  govemmente. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  large  corpora- 
tions are  Inherentiy  evil.  Not  at  all.  They 
have  created  much  of  our  wealth.  I  am  mere- 
Iv  urging  that  we  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
large  corporations  have  both  the  Incentive 
and  the  power  to  conttol  the  information 
reaching  the  citizenry  of  our  free  society. 

sometimes  corporate  pressures  to  control 
what  you  see  on  television  are  Just  plain  silly. 
For  example,  in  his  book  "TV— The  Big  Pic- 
ture "  Stan  Opotowsky  reports  that  "Ford  de- 
leted a  shot  of  the  New  York  skyline  because 
it  showed  the  Chrysler  building.  .  _  A 
breakfast-food  sponsor  deleted  the  line  sne 
eats  too  much"  from  a  play  because,  as  far  as 
the  breakfast-food  company  was  concerned, 
nobody  could  ever  eat  too  much."  O""*- 
however,  corporate  tampering  with  the  prod- 
uct of  honest  and  capable  JournalUts  and 
creative  writers  and  performers  can  be  quite 
serious.  Sometimes  there  Is  a  deliberate  al- 
teration of  content;  sometimes  needwl  in- 
formation Is  squeezed  out  by  more  profitable 
"entertainment"  programming. 

On  Feb   10.  1966,  the  Senate  was  conduct- 
ing   hearings    on    the    Vietnam    war    Fred 
Prtendly,  who  was  president  of  CBS  News  at 
the  time,  viranted  you  to  be  able  to  watch 
those  hearings.  His  network  management  did 
not  permit  you  to  wateh.  If  you  were  wateh- 
ine  CBS  that  day  you  saw.  Instead  of  George 
Kennan's  views  opposing  the  Vietnam  vw. 
the  fifth  CBS  rerun  of  I  Love  Lucy.  Fred 
Friendly  quit  CBS  because  of  thU  ^ectelon, 
and   subsequentiy   wrote   "Due   to   Circum- 
stances Beyond  Our  Control"  to  tell  the  storj 
He  began  his  book  with  the  quotation.    What 
the   American    people   don't   know   can   kill 
them."   Indeed   it   can.   In   Vietnam,   about 
35  000  so  far.  We  have  been  shown  miles  ci 
fllin  from  Vietnam,  it's  true.  But  how  much 
has  television  told  you  about  the  multibu- 
llon-dollar  corporate  profits  from  that  war? 
There  are  many  other  situations  In  which 
censorship    exists    side-by-side    with    large 
orofits— and  disease  or  death.  The  tobacco 
industry  spends  about  $260  mUUon  a  y^  on 
radio   and    television   commercials   designed 
to  associate  cigarette  smoking,  especially  by 
the  young,  with  fishing,  football,  the  fresh  air 
of  the  great  outdoors,  sexual  prowess,  and 
aU  other  desirable  attarlbutes  of  a  f  un-packed 
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adult  world.  In  exchange  tor  this  Investment, 
the  Industry  sells  on  the  order  of  $9  billion 
worth  of  cigarettes  a  year.  Would  it  really 
surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  broadcasting 
Indiutry  has  been  leas  than  eager  to  tell  you 
about  the  health  hazards  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing? It  shouldn't.  Just  recently,  for  example, 
a  United  States  congressman  alleged  that  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  had  suppressed  frc»n  Congress 
and  the  American  public  revealing  informa- 
tion about  the  "substantial  appeal  to  youth" 
of  radio  and  television  cigarette  commercials. 
The  relation  of  this  forgetfulness  to  profits  is 
clear:  cigarette  advertising  provides  the  larg- 
est single  source  of  television's  revenue,  about 
8  percent. 

The  PCC  has  ruled  that  broadcasters  can't 
present  one  point  of  view  on  a  controversial 
Issue  and  censor  all  others  just  to  serve  their 
own  beliefs  and  profits.  The  "Palrnesa  Doc- 
trine" requires  that  all  viewpoints  be  pre- 
sented. The  FCC  applied  this  doctrine  to 
cigarette  commercials.  And  what  was  the 
rcjponse  of  the  brodcasting  industry?  It 
fought  the  decision  with  all  the  economic 
and  political  strength  at  its  command.  It 
has  finally  gone  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  argue  that  a  doctrine  which  limits 
its  power  to  keep  all  information  about  the 
health  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking  from 
the  American  people  is  a  violation  of  broad- 
oastera.' -first  Amendment  rights  I 

Or  how  about  the  50,000  people  who  die 
each  year  on  our  highways?  Their  deaths  are 
due  to  many  causes,  of  course.  Including 
their  own  intoxication  and  carelessness.  But 
how  many  television  stations  told  you — 
either  before  or  after  Ralph  Nader  came 
along — that  most  auto-safety  engineers  agree 
virtually  all  those  lives  could  be  saved  if  our 
cars  were  designed  properly?  Nader,  In  "Un- 
safe at  Any  Speed,"  speculates  about  "the 
Impact  which  the  massive  sums  spent  ($361,- 
006,000  in  1964  on  auto  advertising  alone) 
have  on  the  communication  media's  atten- 
tion to  vehicle  safety  design." 

Television  certainly  didn't  take  the  lead  in 
telling  us  about  unfit  meat,  fish  and  poultry. 
(Chet  Huntley  was  found  to  have  been  edi- 
torializing against  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
at  a  time  when  he  and  bis  business  partners 
were  heavy  investors  In  the  cattle  and  meat 
business!)  Bryce  Rucker,  in  "The  First  Free- 
dom," notes  that: 

"Networks  generally  have  underplayed  or 
Ignored  events  and  statements  unfavorable 
to  food  processors  and  soap  manufsMSturers. 
Recent  examples  are  the  short  shrift  given 
Senate  subcommittee  hearings  on,  and  com- 
ments favorable  to,  the  1966  'truth  in  packag- 
ing' bill  and  the  high  cost  of  food  processing. 
Could  it  be  that  such  behavior  reflects  con- 
cern for  the  best  Interests  of,  say,  the  top-50 
grocery-products  advertisers,  who  spent  $1,- 
314,893,000  in  TV  in  1965,  52.3  percent  of 
TV's  total  advertising  Income?" 

What  could  be  more  essential  than  infor- 
mation about  potentially  harmful  food  and 
drugs? 

All  Americans  are  concerned  |about  "the 
crime  problem."  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
wonder  why  the  only  crimes  most  of  us  hear 
about  are,  in  the  words  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Law  and  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  "the  crimes  that 
are  the  easiest  for  the  poor  and  the  disad- 
vantaged to  commit  .  .  ."?  What  we  haven't 
been  told  is  that  much  of  the  crime  in  the 
United  States  is  "white-collar"  crime;  that 
the  rich  steal  as  much  or  more  than  the  poor. 
As  the  Crime  Commission  report  defined  it: 

"The  'white-collar'  criminal  Is  the  broker 
who  distributes  fraudulent  securities,  the 
builder  who  deliberately  uses  defective  ma- 
terial, the  corporation  executive  who  con- 
spires to  fix  prices,  the  legislator  who  peddles 
his  infiuence  and  vote  for  private  gain,  or  the 
banker  who  misappropriates  funds  ..." 

Did  you  ever  find  out  from  television,  for 
example,  that  a  single  recent  price-fixing 
case  Involved  a  "robbery"  from  the  American 
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pe(:q;>Ie  of  more  money  than  was  taken  in  all 
the  country's  robberies,  biirglarles  and  lar- 
cenies diirlng  the  years  of  that  criminal  price 
fixing?  The  crime  commission  declared  that 
"It  is  essential  that  the  public  becomes  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  business  crime."  Why  is 
it  the  news  media  do  not  tell  you  about  these 
threats  to  "law  and  order"? 

One  could  go  on  and  on.  The  iiLherent  dan- 
gers in  cyclamates  (the  artificial  sweeteners 
in  soft  drinks)  have  been  so  widely  discussed 
In  Sweden  that  the  government  is  considering 
prohibiting  their  use.  The  danger  is  scarcely 
known  to  the  average  -American.  Most  of  the 
Nation's  160,000  coal  miners  have  "black 
lung"  disease  (the  disintegration  of  the  lung 
from  coal  dust)  In  one  form  or  another.  Mine 
operators  may  refuse  to  pay  for  fresh-air 
maslu— or  support  workmen's  compensation 
legislation.  Some  television  stations  in  coal- 
mfnlng  areas  have,  until  recently,  refused  to 
televise  programs  offered  them  by  doctors 
about  this  serious  health  hazard.  Reports 
differ,  and  no  one  knows  for  sure,  but  one 
current  sampling  showed  that  20  percent  of 
the  c61or-TV  sets  studied  were  emitting  ex- 
cess X-ray  radiation.  Natural-gas  pipelines 
are  exploding  sis  predicted.  And  did  you  Icnow 
that  the  life  expectancy  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican adult  male  has  been  declining  In  recent 
years?  The  list  goes  on  almost  without  end. 

Note  what  each  of  these  items  has  In  com- 
mon: (1)  himian  death,  disease,  dismember- 
ment or  degradation,  (2)  great  profit  for  man. 
ufacturers,  advertisers  and  broadcasters,  and 
(3)  the  deliberate  withholding  of  needed  in- 
formation from  the  public. 

Many  pressures  produce  such  censorship. 
Some  are  deliberate,  some  come  about 
through  default.  But  all  have  come,  not  from 
Government,  but  from  private  corporations 
with  something  to  sell.  Charles  Tower,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters Television  Board,  recently  wrote  a 
letter  to  The  New  York  Times,  criticizing  Ite 
attack  on  CBS  for  "ceiworlng"  the  social  com- 
mentary on  the  Smothers  Brothers  show.  He 
said: 

"There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
deletion  of  program  material  by  Government 
command  and  the  deletion  by  a  private  party 
[such  as  a  broadcaster).  .  .  .  Deletion  by 
Government  command  is  censorship.  .  .  . 
Deletion  of  material  by  private  parties  .  .  . 
is  not  censorship." 

Another  Times  reader  wrote  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Tower: 

"Mr.  Tower's  distinction  ...  is  spiuloua. 
The  essence  of  censorship  is  the  suppression 
of  a  particular  point  of  view  .  .  .  over  the 
channels  of  the  mass  media,  and  the  question 
of  who  does  the  censoring  is  one  of  form 
only.  ..." 

He's  right.  The  results  are  the  same.  You 
and  I  are  equally  kept  in  ignorance,  ill- 
prepared  to  "prevent  error,"  and  to  engage  in 
the  process  of  self-governing  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  envisioned — regardless  of  who  does 
the  censoring. 

A  number  of  talented  people  vHthin  the 
broadcasting  Indiistry  recognize  its  fallings. 
One  of  the  Nation's  leading  black  announcers 
told  me  of  his  first  Job  as  a  disc  Jockey.  He 
was  handed  a  stock  of  records,  but  forbidden 
to  read  any  news  over  the  air.  Said  his  boss: 
"You're  not  going  to  educate  the  Negroes 
of  this  community  at  my  expense."  A  high 
ABC  network  executive  was  recently  quoted 
m  the  pages  of  TV  GUIDE  as  saying,  "There 
are  many  vital  Issues  that  we  won't  go  near. 
We  censor  ourselves. '  Eric  Sevareid  has  said 
of  the  pressures  Involved  in  putting  together 
a  network  news  show:  "The  ultimate  sensa- 
tion is  that  of  being  bitten  to  death  by 
ducks."  And  the  executive  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronclle  has  warned:  "The  press 
is  m  danger.  Not  the  exciting  kind  of  Holly- 
wood danger,  but  of  dissolving  Into  a  gray 
mass  of  nonldeas."  For  it  Is  also  a  form  of 
censorship  to  so  completely  clog  the  public's 
airwaves  with  tasteless  gruel  that  there  is 
no  time  left  for  quality  entertainment  and 
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social  commentary,  no  time  "to  give  the  peo- 
ple full  information  of  their  affairs."  Mason 
Williams,  the  multltslented  one-time  writer 
for  the  Smothers  Brothers,  has  left  television 
In  disgust  and  written  a  poem  about  his 
experiences  with  "The  Censor,"  who,  he  says 
in  conclusion:  Snips  out,  the  rough  talk, 
the  unpopular  opinion,  or  anjrthlng  with 
teeth,  and  renders,  a  pattern  of  ideas,  full  of 
hv>les,  a  doily,  and  for  your  mind. 

Your  mind.  My  mind.  The  mind  of 
America. 

The  Rolling  Stones  said  it  long  ago: 

"When  I'm  drlvln'  In  my  car. 
When  the  man  comes  on  the  radio. 
He's  tellin'  me  more  and  more 
About  some  useless  information  .  .   . 
Supposed  to  fire  my  Imagination?  .  .  . 
I  can't  g^et  no  satisfaction!" 

Many  Americans  are  trying  to  say  some- 
thing to  each  other.  But  the  media  haven't 
been  listening.  And  you  haven't  been  told. 
So  some  have  turned  to  violence  as  a  means 
of  being  heard.  All  you've  been  shown  are 
the  dramatic  pictures;  you  know  there's 
"something  happening."  But,  like  the  Every- 
man of  Bob  Dylan's  song,  "You  don't  know 
what  it  Is,  do  you,  Mr.  Jones?"  The  "Silent 
Screen"  of  television  has  left  you  in  ignorance 
as  to  what  it's  all  about. 

The  time  may  soon  come  when  the  media 
will  have  to  listen.  From  many  directions 
come  suggestions  for  change.  Law  professor 
Jerome  Barron  says  the  courts  should  recog- 
nize a  "public  right  of  access  to  the  mass 
media."  Free  spwech  in  this  age  of  televi- 
sion, he  believes,  requires  that  citizens  with 
something  to  say  be  permitted  to  say  it  over 
radio  and  television.  Suppose  you  approach  a 
television  station  with  a  "commercial"  you 
have  prepared  either  supporting  or  protesting 
the  President's  conduct  of  the  Vietnamese 
war.  It  may  no  longer  be  sufficient  for  the 
station  to  say  to  you,  "Sorry,  we  dont  like 
your  views,  so  we  won't  broadcast  your  an- 
nouncement"— as  a  San  Francisco  stetlon  did 
last  year  to  those  trying  to  express  their 
point  of  view  regarding  a  ballot  proposition! 
As  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  a  few  days 
ago  In  the  Red  Lion  case,  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  FCC's  Fairness  Doctrine: 

"There  is  no  sanctuary  in  the  First  Amend- 
ment for  unlimited  private  censorship  oper- 
ating in  a  medium  not  open  to  all.  Freedom 
of  the  press  from  governmental  interference 
under  the  First  Amendment  does  not  sanc- 
tion repression  of  that  freedom  by  private 
Interests." 

It  is  too  early  to  Imow  the  full,  ultimate 
Impact  of  this  decision. 

In  Holland,  any  group  that  can  get  15,000 
persons  to  support  Its  list  of  proposed  pro- 
grams is  awarded  free  time  on  the  Dutch 
Television  Network  for  a  monthly  program. 
There  Is  even  an  organization  for  tiny  and 
often  eccentric  splinter  groups  without  15,000 
supporters.  If  a  similar  experiment  were  con- 
ducted in  this  country,  groups  Interested  In 
electronic  music,  drag  racing,  handicrafts, 
camping,  as  well  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  local  school 
boards,  theater  and  drama  associations,  the 
Young  Republicans  (and,  who  knows,  even 
the  Smothers  Brothers),  could  obtain  tele- 
vision time  to  broadcast  programs  prepared 
under  their  supervision. 

Or  each  network  might  devote  a  full  one- 
third  of  its  prln^  time  (6  P.M.  to  11  P.M.) 
programming  to  something  other  than  en- 
tertainment or  sporte.  It  could  be  nonspon- 
sored  cultural,  educational  and  pubUc-affalrs 
programming.  If  the  networks  were  required 
to  stagger  such  fare,  then  at  any  given  time 
during  the  6  P.M.  toll  P.M.  period  of  greatest 
audiences  the  American  viewer  would  have 
an  alternative,  a  choice.  There  would  still 
be  at  all  times  two  networks  with  the  com- 
mercial-laden, lowest-common-denominator 
mass  entertainment  of  situation  comedies, 
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Westerns,  quiz  shows  and  old  mojles.  The 
third,  however,  would  have  «>^^^^J^;, 
It  Would  be  wholly  inappropriate  for  me 
as  an  FCC  Commissioner  to  insist  that  broad- 
^ters  present  only  the  Information  Id^ 
^d  enteri^alnment  that  I  Per«>^»"y  ^^ 
compatible.  The  FCC  does  not  have,  and 
woX  not  want,  the  responslblUty  for  select- 
mg  your  television  programs.  But  It  would  be 
equally  irresponsible  for  me  to  sit  Idly  by 
aSd  wateh  the  corporate  censors  keep  from 
^urT^  screen  the  full  range  of  needs,  tastes 
knd  interests  of  the  American  people- 

The  television-station  ovmer,  not  the  net- 
work, has  Ultimate  responsibility  for  his 
nnw^ammmg.  But  somebody  has  to  select 
^I^T^SS^.  you  say.  nobody's  perfect^ 
You're  right.  And  all  I'm  urging  is  that  when 
m  doubt%ll  of  us-audlence.  networks  s^d 
Government-KJUght  to  listen  a  little  more 
ciSlfully  to  the  talented  voices  of  those  who 
^cJying  out  to  be  heard.  In  short  I  f^uld 
Tu  rather  leave  the  heady  '""P^'f  ^"'IL  of 
the  inventory  In  America's  "'n'^^tP^  °' 
Ideas"  to  talented  and  ^^^^^°'^'^!^^' 
HO/s— creative  writers,  performers  and  Jour- 
nalists from  ail  sections  of  this  great  coun- 
tAr-than  to  the  committees  of  frightened 
flnanclere  in  New  York  City.  Wouldn't  you? 

^'fam 'delighted  the  networks  have  raised 
the  issue  of  censorship  in  America.  I  hope 
they  wUl  permit  us  to  discuss  It  fully. 


[Prom  the  TV  Guide,  Sept.  20.  1969] 

HE  Has  Exebciskd  His  Richt-To  Be  Weong 

(By  Richard  S.  Salant) 

Federal     Communications     Cor^alssl^r 

Nicholas    Johnson's    article    In    TV    GUIDE 

r^e  Silent  Screen."  July  5.  1969)  Is  shock- 

UK  If  true.  It  18  just  as  shocking  If  It  Is  not 

t?ue  And  as  It  relates  to  CBS  News.  It  mostly 

certainly  is  not  true.  

commissioner   Johnson   claims   that     for 
economic  reasons,  broadcasters  withhold  In- 
formation and  suppress  discussion  of    ssues 
vital  to  Americans.  Therefore,  he  concludes, 
broadcasters    are    hypocritically    concerned 
about  Government  censorship,  since  the  real 
evil  is  self-censorship  arising  out  of  broad- 
caster timidity  and  economic  self-P'ot^^^.?; 
Much  of  Commissioner  Johnsons  article 
relates  to  broadcast  Journalism.  To  the  m- 
tent  that  Commissioner  Johnson  deals  with 
entertainment.  I  will  leave  to  those  respon- 
slble  for  that  programming  the  task  of  ex- 
amining commissioner  Johnson's  accuracy, 
^though    the    inaccuracy    of    his    charges 
against  television  journalism  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  rest  of  his  charges. 

But  I  can  speak  only  In  aspect  of  broad- 
cast journallsm-and  only  for  CBS  News. 
And  for  CBS  News.  I  state  flatly  that  Com- 
mlssloner  Johnson  Is  totally  completely.  100 
percent  wrong— on  all  counts  „„„«-+ 

Let  me  stari;  with  the  most  general  aspect 
of  commissioner  Johnson's  frightening  worid 

°^n  the^l  years  I  was  a  CBS  corporate  officer 
and  in  the  six  years,  that  I  have  bMU  presi- 
dent of  CBS  News,  to  my  l^n°'*l«?Be  *^!5| 
is  no  issue,  no  topic,  no  story  "^Ich  CBS 
News  has  ever  been  forbidden,  or  Instruct^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  cover  or  not  to 
cover  by  corporate  management.  Coiporate 
management  at  CBS  has  scrupulously  ob- 
served that  vital  doctrine  of  sepa™"o°  °' 
powers  without  which  honest  journalism 
cannot  thrive-the  separation  between  the 
corporation   and   an   autonomous  news  or- 

^'sS'the  separation  between  CBS  ^ws 
and  the  sales  departments  of  the  CBS  r*dlo 
and  television  networks  and  theU  adveriJlsers 
has  been  complete.  CBS  News  has  no  sales 
department.  Ite  function  is  to  choose  the 
topics  and  stories  and  to  prepare  the  bn»d. 
caste;  the  sales  departmente  and  the  adver- 
tisers play  no  part  in  that  P^-oce^^o  topic 
has  ever  been  selected  or  omitted  and  no 
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troatmenf  has  ever  been  affected,  by  ^e 
imagined  or  expressed  wish*  of  an  adv«- 
tiaer.  Long  since,  the  policy  ha«  been  eetah- 
lished  that  CBS  News  makes  the  broadca^. 
and  the  advertiser  makes  and  sells  his  prod- 
ucto.  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 

Third,  there  has  been  no  self -censorship . 
I-and.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  as- 
sociates at  CBS  News-have  «•'«' ^^**«^  * 
topic  or  altered  treatment  to  protect,  or  to 
avoid  displeasing,  corporate  management  or 
any  advertiser.  As  I  have  steted.  anybody  m 
the  organization  who  avoided  a  topic  or  dls- 
torted  his  normal  judgmente  »n  the  treat- 
ment of  a  topic  in  order  to  avoid  offending 
the  economic  intereste  of  any  advertisers,  or 
to  please  CBS  management,  would  thereby 
betray  his  professional  heritage  and  woirid 
disqualify  himself  from  working  with  CBS 
News. 

"HIS  BATTINO   AVEHAOK  TURNS  OUT  TO  BE    .000" 

SO  much  for  the  general  principles.  As  far 
as  I  have  gone  to  thU  point,  the  !«"«  he- 
tween  Commissioner  Johnson  and  me  Is,  to 
the  outelder,  bound  to  be  Inconclusive:  It  Is 
his  word  against  mine,  and  I  vrould  not  blame 
any  third  party  who  knows  neither  of  us  for 
elvlng  the  nod  to  the  Commissioner,  since 
I  have  a  personal  stake  In  my  own  repute- 
tlon  and  the  reputetlon  of  my  CBS  News 
associates  and  he  at  least  appears  to  be  a 
responsible,  neutral  Government  official  wltt 
the  public  interest  at  heart;.  So  let  us  turn  to 
each  of  the  specific  charges  of  suppression 
and  avoidance  which  Commissioner  Joh^n 
advances  to  prove  his  general  thesis   Taking 
^em  one  at  a  time,  the  record  shows  he  U 
^ng  all  along  the  line.  His  batting  average 
Ss^ut  to  bl  .000.  At  most,  he  prov^  him- 
self to  be  a  pltoher  with  more  speed  than 
control,  rather  than   a  hitter. 

ITEM  Commissioner  Johnson  writes  that 
"We  have  been  shown  miles  of  film  from 
Vietnam  it  is  true.  But  how  much  has  tele- 
vuion  told  you  about  the  multlbllUon-dollar 
corporate  profits  from  that  war?" 

Plenty  We  have  Included  In  our  broadeaste 
the  stories  of  Vietnamese  corruption,  of  the 
operations  of  American  huslness  tons  in 
Vietnam,  and  of  war  contractor  coste  Ex- 
ample: Congressman  Pike's  disclosure  of  the 
M^e  to  the  Defense  Department  of  $210 
v^orth  of  generator  knobs  for  $33,000.  Exam- 
pi^:  a  ?wl-part  report  in  June  1969  on  Pen- 
tagon waste  and  overruns.  

ITEM.  Commissioner  Johnson,  stating  that 
cigarette  advertising  "provides  the  largest 
single  source  of  television's  revenue  asta. 
•Would  It  really  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
the  broadcasting  Industry  has  been  less  than 
eager  to  tell  you  about  the  health  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking?" 


"LONG    BEFORE   THE    SURGEON    GENERAL" 

well,  if  it  did  surprise  you.  It  would  o^y 
be  because  you  have  not  been  watching  CBS 
News    We   have   dealt   continuously   and   in 
de7th  with  the  health  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking,  long  before  the  Surgeon  General 
got^ound   to  his  report  and  long  before 
commissioner  Johnson  publicly  decided  to 
become   concerned   about  the   P/oblem^  We 
started  14  years  ago.  In  1955,  In  a  two-part  Sec 
ft  N^  report.  We  broadcast  a  CBS  Reports: 
••^e^een-Age  Smoker"  in  1962  and  a  special 
on  Jan   11    1964,  "On  Smoking  and  Health, 
the  day  the  Surgeon  General's   report  was 
issued.  On  April  15.  1964,  we  hroadcast  CBS 
R^rts:  "A  collision  of  Interests,"  a  deta^l^i 
re^w  of  the  issues  raised  by  cigarette  smok- 
mrtn  our  national  health  teste  broadcast 
ewlv  in  1966.  we  again  dealt  with  the  haz- 

"al  o°   smoking,    we   did   another   specla 
hour-long    broadcast   in    the   beginning   of 
19M,  "National  Smoking  Test"  (aboutwhlch 
Newsdav's  television  critic  commented,     it 
took  c^u^e  on  CBS's  Partto  show  the  way. 

Especially  since,  as  the  P'-oB'^JE^f^^'i^t 
thfclgarette  manufacturers  are  TVs  larg«t 
advertisers.  Viewers  are  In  the  network  s 
^bt") .  we  came  back  to  the  subject  In  The 
fm  Century  series.  In  a  broadcast  entitled 
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"The  Wild  CeU"  (Feb.  2.  «>«»)•  ^e  ln^J*aj» 
stories  in  many  of  our  other  regularly  sohed- 
u?.S^rSt^te-for  example,  m  C-'*^^"^ 
TuM  cancer  and  smoking  In  April  19(»-and 
reneatedly  we  have  covered  In  our  regular 
news  broadeaste  all  the  developmente-up  to 
^d   including   an    interview   on   Thursday. 
July  3.  with  the  current  surgeon  General  on 
cliirette    advertising    and    the    hazards    of 
asking.    Since    June     1963.    our    repilarly 
scheduled  news  broadcasts  have  Included  84 
Seclal  film  stories  on  cigarettes  (Inclumng 
the  showing  of  the  American  Cancer  ^- 
etys    antlsmoklng    fllm-ln    January    1987 
^d  the  attack  by  E.  William  Henry,  then 
^alnnan  of  the  PCC.  on  television  cigarette 
advertising— In  March  1966). 

ITEM,  commissioner  Johnson  refers  to 
the  "50,000  people  who  die  each  y*"  "^"^ 
hlBhways"  and  then  aaks  ".  .  •  now  many 
SS  stations  told  yon-*"^f'  .""^^ 
or  after  Ralph  Nader  came  along-that  most 
auto-safety  engineers  agree  virtually  all 
thoL  lives  could  be  saved  If  our  cars  were 

"llotofhSerJnose  count  of  the  number 
of  stetlons.  But,  again,  before  the  issue  be- 
came very  fashionable  to  dlf«n««' ^^/.f^^ 
did  a  one-hour  preemptive,  prlme-ttoe 
sneclal  May  13,  1966,  "Crash  Project-The 
Sch  tor  a  safer  Car"-featuring  Ralph 
Nader  If  Commissioner  Johnson's  extremely 
selecuve  perception  has  excluded  that  broad- 
^T  from  his  mind,  I  call  to  his  attention 
this  excerpt  from  a  review  in  Variety,  May  18. 

"Of  more  significance,  however,  than  the 
argumente  pro  and  con  on  car  design  was 
CBS's  lack  of  inhibition  in  confronting  one 
of  the  giants  of  advertising  and  letting  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  Thus  a  direct 
comparison  of  two  competitive  makes  was 
shown  with  a  tester  from  Consuniers  Un  on 
detailing  the  faults  in  one  car  and  extolling 
the  virtues  of  another  while  identifying  both 
bv  name.  ThU  is  Indeed  strong  stuff  and 
certainly  more  than  most  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  would  do  under  similar 
circumstances." 

And  on  auto  safety,  CBS  News  did  not  hit 
and  run:  we  have  gone  back  to  the  subject 
not  only  In  our  "National  Drivers  Tert 
broadeaste  but  In  44  different  reporte  In  the 
Morning  News  and  the  Evening  News  since 
April  1965— deaUng  with  the  charges  against 
the  automobile  mdustry  and  with  the  call- 
backs, including  a  demonstration  of  exactly 
What  some  of  the  defecte  leading  to  the  caU- 
bftcks  ^pcrc 

Item.  Commission  Johnson  quotes  Bryce 
Rucker  as  stetlng  that  "Networks  generally 
have  underplayed  or  Ignored  evente  and 
statemente  unfavorable  to  food  processors 
and  soap  manufacturers.  Recent  examples 
are  the  short  shift  given  Senate  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on.  and  commente  favorable  to, 
the  1966  'truth  in  packaging'  bill  and  the 
high  cost  of  food  processing." 

Wrong  again— m  our  news  broadcasts,  we 
covered  those  hearings  and  Included  state- 
menu  of  consumer  representetlves  and  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  the  bill.  We  have  re- 
ported stories  relating  to  aUeged  abuses  In 
food  processing.  Just  a  few  examples:    On 
March  24.   1969.  in  the  Evening  News  with 
Walter  Cronkite,  we  reported  the  FTC  allega- 
tion that  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  had 
been  putting  clear  glass  marbles  in  bowls  to 
make  Its  soup  look  thicker  In  television  com- 
mercials. And  we  reported  the  sto'y^f^*^^ 
dangers  Involved  In  pesticides  contam^nati^ 
cranberry  sauce:  the  story  about  the  dangOT 
of^tullim  m  canned  tuna  fish  and  the  mass 
recaU  of  canned  tuna;  the  unfit  meat  story 
«  It  developed;  Ralph  Nader's  testimony  at- 
tacking  the   standards   of    Intrastete    meat 
i^kerl-  and  the  Government  action  against 
Ihe  Colgate-Palmolive  sandpaper  commer^al 
Item    Commissioner  Johnson  asks.     What 
co™be  more  essential  than  |nfo«natlon 
about  potentially  harmful  .  .  .  drugs? 
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He  Jiut  asks,  he  doesn't  say  that  we  didnt 
cover  It.  He  was  lucky  because  If  he  had  said 
It,  he  would  have  been  wrong.  Time  and  time 
•gain,  we  have  reported  such  stories  as  the 
thalidomide  stoiy,  the  PTC  allegations  relat- 
ing to  aspirin  wid  Bufferln,  the  Government 
action  against  drug  price  fixing,  ^he  hearings 
on  the  excessive  cost  of  drugs,  Including 
Italian  cut-rating  and  American  profiteering 
in  Latin  America,  the  charges  relating  to 
dangerous  side  effects  of  the  birth-control 
pUl.  the  FTC  action  against  Gerltol  and 
Turns — both  heavy  advertisers  with  CBS.  On 
July  9,  1969  (after  Commissioner  Johnson's 
article),  we  reported  briefly  on  the  recent 
reports  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  Ineffectiveness  of  drugs  and  pharma- 
ceuticals; we  dealt  with  the  subject  in  more 
detail  two  days  later,  on  July  11. 

ITKM.  Commissioner  Johnson  states  that 
television  falls  to  report  on  corporate  crimes, 
and  he  makes  specific  reference,  although 
not  by  name,  to  an  Important  case  of  price 
fixing. 

If  I  can  guess  what  prlce-flxlng  case  Com- 
missioner Johnson  Is  talking  about,  we  most 
certainly  reported  It. 

Item.  Commissioner  Johnson  writes  about 
"the  Inherent  dangers  In  cyclamates  (the  ar- 
tificial sweeteners  In  soft  drinks)"  and  Im- 
jrtles  tfcat  television's  failure  to  cover  that 
•tory  results  In  the  danger  being  "scarcely 
known  to  the  average  American." 

Wrong  again.  On  the  Morning  News  of 
April  11,  1969,  we  did  a  piece,  running  74 
minutes,  concerning  cyclamates.  and  we  also 
reported  the  story  In  the  Evening  News. 

"WB  BID  NOT  IGNORE  THE  STORT" 

Item.  Commissioner  Johnson  seems  to  say 
(sometimes  his  pen  is  quicker  than  the  eye) 
that  we  Ignored  the  "black  limg"  disease 
story— the  dangers  to  miners'  lungs  resulting 
from  coal  dust.  The  pattern  Is  familiar:  he 
Is  wrong;  we  did  not  Ignore  the  story.  We 
covered  It  In  reporting  the  hearings  In  Wash- 
ington and  In  West  Virginia  on  the  issue,  and 
In  a  8i>eclal  broadcast  on  Feb.  11,  1969.  en- 
titled "Danger!  Mines." 

Item.  Commissioner  Johnson  refers  to  the 
face  that  "one  cxirrent  sampling  showed  that 
20  percent  of  the  color-TV  sets  studied  were 
emitting  excess  X-ray  radiation."  Again,  he 
doesn't  say  so,  but  the  implication  Is  that 
we  didn't  cover  It. 

Wrong  again:  we  did — as  long  ago  as  Au- 
gust 1967.  when  we  reported  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  called  for  action  on  such  radia- 
tion. 

Item.  Commissioner  Johnson  states  broadly 
that  we  avoid  stories  of  "human  death,  dis- 
ease, dismemberment  or  degradation." 

Let  him  drop  Into  my  office  some  time  and 
see  the  viewers'  mall  that  comes  across  my 
desk  complaining  that  that  Is  all  we  ever 
talk  about,  and  criticizing  us  bitterly  for  not 
emphasizing  more  good  news.  Was  Commis- 
sioner Johnson  otherwise  occupied  during 
our  almost  nightly  Vietnam  coverage,  or 
when  we  broadcast  such  documentaries  as 
"Harvest  of  Shame,"  "The  Silent  Spring  of 
Rachel  Carson."  "The  Tenement,"  "Christ- 
mas in  El  Barrio,"  "The  Poisoned  Air,"  "Men 
In  Cages,"  "Hunger  in  America"?  And  our 
continuing  series  on  one  street  in  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ghetto,  Columbia  Road,  on  the 
CBS  Morning  News? 

"HE     IS     WRONG     ON     EVERT     ONE     OF     HIS 
SPECIFICS" 

Commissioner  Johnson  finds  it  easy  to 
make  out  a  case  by  simply  Ignoring  what  we 
have  done.  His  implication  Is  that.  In  defer- 
ence to  advertisers,  we  stay  away  from  any 
news  unfavorable  to  consiuner  products.  As 
we  have  Just  seen,  he  is  wrong  on  every  one 
of  his  specifics;  we  have  covered  each  of 
the  cases  he  mentions.  And  we  have  done 
other  consumer  stories  as  well  which  In- 
volved Industry  and  network  advertisers:  for 
example,  the  housewives'  boycott  of  super- 
markets,   protesting   high    prices;    the   gas- 
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station  game-and-prlze  practices;  the  dan- 
gers of  flammable  toys  and  clothing;  toy  guns 
and  other  warlike  toys;  the  trading-stamp 
story;  lumber-industry  activities  in  the  for- 
ests; the  dangers  of  pesticides,  automobile- 
Insurance  practices  involving  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  arbitrary  cancellation  of  policies; 
retail-credit  abuses;  automobile-warranty 
abuses;  the  dangers  of  cholesterol  as  a  cause 
of  heart  and  other  diseases,  caused  by  meat 
fats,  butter  fat,  margarines  and  other  short- 
enings and  vegetable  spreads. 

And,  of  course.  Implicit  In  Commissioner 
Johnson's  thesis  Is  the  charge  that  about 
the  last  thing  we  would  ever  do  is  report 
stories  unfavorable  to  CBS  or  CBS  News  it- 
self. But  again,  the  facts  are  to  the  con- 
trary: for  example,  we  have  reported  the 
charges  against  television  for  Its  alleged  vio- 
lence and  effect  on  Juvenile  delinquency.  We 
reported  the  charges  that  CBS  "staged" 
a  pot  party.  We  reported  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman's  attack  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  CBS  News  documentary  "Hun- 
ger m  America."  And  as  to  Commissioner 
Johnson's  favorite  subject,  the  Smothers 
Brothers,  It  was  CBS  News  which,  last  fall, 
even  before  the  storm  broke,  did  a  segment 
of  60  Minutes  with  the  Smothers  Brothers 
expressing  their  viewpoints  about  their  role 
m  television  and  their  relationship  to  CBS; 
and  it  was  CBS  News  which,  on  the  day 
after  their  contract  was  canceled.  Included 
the  only  network  interview  with  Tommy 
Smothers  reacting  to  the  CBS  action. 

As  Commissioner  Johnson  says  in  his  arti- 
cle, "One  could  go  on  and  on."  And  the 
facts — about  which  one  could  go  on  and 
on — destroy  the  fantasy  about  which  he  goes 
on  and  on. 

Others — perhaps  more  scholarly  and  care- 
ful than  Commissioner  Johnson — have  ex- 
amined the  question  of  television  news'  In- 
tegrity and  independence,  and  have  come 
to  quite  different  conclusions.  Thus,  Herbert 
J.  Gans,  a  sociologist  who  is  making  a  long- 
range  study  of  the  mass  media,  stated  (New 
Yorker,  Aug.  3,  1968,  page  55) : 

"Despite  the  old  stereotype  that  media  em- 
ployees report  the  news  as  their  owners  and 
advertisers  see  fit,  this  Is  not  true  of  na- 
tional television  and  magazines,  however  true 
It  may  be  of  the  local  press.  People  who 
work  In  the  media  I  have  studied  so  far  are 
surprisingly  free  from  outside  Interference 
on  the  part  of  nonprofessionals  and  business 
executives,  and  can  decide  on  their  own 
what  to  cover  and  how  to  cover  it." 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Commissioner  is 
too  busy  attending  to  his  official  duties,  and 
making  speeches,  and  writing  articles,  to 
permit  him  to  know  what  really  goes  over 
the  air.  But  Commissioner  Jolinson  shows 
signs  of  not  only  that  he  has  no  time  to 
look,  but  he  also  has  no  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  read.  For  one  of  his  lowest  and — 
most  mistaken  blows — comes  In  his  invo- 
cation of  Eric  Sevareld  as  a  witness  to  sup- 
port his  thesis.  In  a  paragraph  explicitly 
devoted  to  management  and  advertising  In- 
terference and  pressures.  Commission  John- 
son states  that  Eric  Sevareld  "has  said  of 
the  pressures  involved  In  putting  together 
a  network  news  show:  'The  ultimate  sensa- 
tion is  that  of  being  bitten  to  death  by 
ducks.' " 

Never  underestimate  the  carelessness  or 
the  dlslngenuity  of  Commissioner  Johnson. 
Eric  Sevareld  Indeed  said  exactly  that  several 
vears  ago.  But  Commissioner  Johnson  could 
have  seen  from  the  Sevareld  statement  Itself, 
or  from  checking  with  Eric  directly,  that  Eric 
(see  his  letter  to  TV  GUIDE,  July  19)  simply 
was  not  talking  about  management  or  adver- 
tising Interference  or  pressures.  Eric  was 
talking  about  what  plagues  us  all  in  tele- 
vision Journalism  and  for  which  not  even 
Commissioner  Johnson  can  supply  a  solu- 
tion :  the  cumbersome  apparatus  of  television 
Journalism,  with  all  its  cameras  and  lights 
and    technlclane    and    layers    of    personnel 
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which  are  Inherent  In  the  complex  nature  of 
our  method  of  transmission.  Eric  was  con- 
traslng  this  with  the  simplicity  of  a  reporter 
or  a  writer  for  print  who  can  sit  in  a  corner 
by  himself,  type  out  his  story  and  send  it  In. 
All  Commissioner  Johnson  had  to  do  was  to 
read  Eric's  statement. 

"THE    triTIMATE    ISSUES — ARE    IMPORTANT 
INDEED" 

The  ultimate  issues  which  Commissioner 
Johnson  raises  are  important  Indeed.  They 
Involve  the  Independence  and  integrity  of 
broadcast  JovuTiallsm,  free  of  management 
interference  and  advertising  pressures — and 
free  too  from  Government  dictation  or  coer- 
cive suggestion.  I  happen  to  think  that  Com- 
missioner Johnson  has  some  esoteric  and  er- 
roneous notions  about  the  First  Amendment. 
(Incidentally,  the  credit  he  bestows  upon  - 
himself  and  his  associates  as  the  champions 
of  the  First  Amendment  in  the  Commission's 
handling  of  the  complaints  concerning  our 
political-convention  coverage  is  not  quite 
Justified.  The  Commission's  actions  in  that 
case  were  rather  less  noble  and  rather  less 
sensitive  to  the  First  Amendment  than  Its 
belated  words.  After  all,  the  Commission 
transmitted  every  complaint  that  it  received 
and  required  us  to  address  ourselves  to 
them — Including  hundreds  that,  only  months 
later,  it  announced  were  not  within  its  per- 
missible authority.) 

I  also  happen  to  think  that  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  First  Amendment 
would,  at  the  very  least,  compel  a  man  in  his 
position — a  Government  agent  who,  through 
his  licensing  power,  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  broadcasters — to  be  exceedingly 
careful  and  accurate  when  he  undertakes 
public  statements  about  what  broadcast 
news  does  and  does  not  do  and  what  It  ought 
and  ought  not  do. 

But,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  the  First 
Amendment  Includes  the  right  to  be  wrong. 
Commissioner  Johnson  has  certainly  exer- 
cised that  right. 

[From  the  TV  Guide,  Sept.  27, 1969] 
Commissioner  Johnson  Replies 
Let  anyone  who  has  watched  prime  time 
network  television  decide  for  himself.  As  Mr. 
Salant  ["He  Has  Exercised  His  Right— To  Be 
Wrong,"  Sept.  20 1  knows  little  of  it  is  "news." 
As  for  TV  news,  it's  not  that  it's  done  noth- 
ing: it's  Just  too  little  too  late.  Walter  Cron- 
klte  says,  "We  have  barely  dipped  our  toe 
into  Investigative  reporting."  Ed  Murrow  said, 
"(Corporate  management)  makes  the  final 
and  crucial  decisions  having  to  do  with  news 
and  public  affairs."  Many  former  TV  news- 
men agree.  [See,  e.g.,  book  by  Salant's  pred- 
ecessor in  office:  Fred  Friendly,  "Due  to  Clr- 
cuwistances  Beyond  Our  Control." |  Let's  hope 
for  equivalent  candor  from  a  future,  non- 
corporate Dick  Salant. 

Nicholas  Johnson, 
Federal  Communications  Commissioner. 

Is  There  a  Salant  in  TV  News? 
(By  Nicholas  Johnson) 

I  would  like  to  address  you  as  my  friends — 
in  this  part  of  the  business  at  least. 

The  fact  Is,  I've  tried  to  be  helpful  to  tele- 
vision In  every  way  I  can.  Tommy  Smothers 
came  to  Washington  and  wanted  +«  talk  to 
some  public  officials  and  I  agreed  to  see  him. 
By  the  time  he  got  back  to  Hollywood,  the 
"Smothers  Brothers  Comedy  Hour"  had  been 
cancelled.  Dick  Cavett  asked  me  to  come  on 
hl6  show,  and  I  did,  and  now  It's  been  can- 
celled. Then  George  Herman  asked  me  to 
come  on  "Pace  the  Nation,"  and  after  I  did 
that  the  Louisiana  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers asked  for  equal  time  and  five  other  state 
associations  asked  President  Nixon  to  Im- 
peach me.  So  with  such  a  demonstrated  rec- 
ord as  an  adviser  and  performer  in  this  busi- 
ness some  are  beginning  to  question  my 
qualifications  as  a  critic  as  well. 


A  few  people  think  I've  been  critical  of 
CBS  news,  but  I  haven't.  If  you  look  very 
carefully.  I  never  said  that  they  have  a 
"salant"  to  their  news.  Their  TV  Guide  ar- 
ticles maybe,  but  not  their  news. 

Actually  I  th^bught  it  was  kind  of  amusing 
that  Big  Television  decided  to  send  the  presi- 
dent of  CBS  News  to  answer  my  article  in 
TV  Guide.  Johnson,  "The  Silent  Screen,"  TV 
Guide.  July  6.  1969.  p.  6;  Salant.  "He  Hm 
Exercised  HU  Blght-To  Be  Wrong.  TV 
Guide,  September  20,  1969.  p.  10;  Johnson. 
■Letter  to  the  Editor,"  TV  Guide,  September 
27  1969,  p.  A-2.  I've  always  thought  that 
the  news  department  is  to  television  what 
the  Senate  Chaplain  is  to  the  Congress.  And 
having  CBS  News  recite  from  its  newscasts  as 
an  answer  to  my  charge  that  Big  Television 
hasn't  been  doing  its  Job  seemed  to  me 
rather  like  sending  out  the  Senate  Chaplain 
to  read  from  his  opening  prayers  in  answer 
to  a  charge  that  the  Congress  hasnt  been 
providing  adequate  moral  leadership. 

I  said  that  I  consider  myself  a  friend  of 
broadcast  Journalism.  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  from  a  statement  that  I  made  to  the 
Violence  Commission  in  December,  1968— 
because  it  wasn't  very  widely  covered  in 
Broadcasting  Magazine  and  you  may  very 
well  not  have  heard  about  it.  This  was  long 
before  Dick  Salant  and  I  started  slinging  ar- 
ticles at  each  other  and  shortly  after  the 
Chicago  Democratic  Convention. 

"News  and  public  affairs  Is,  by  common 
agreement,  American  television's  finest  con- 
tribution. The  men  who  run  It  are  generally 
professional,  able,  honorable  and  hard-work- 
ing To  the  extent  the  American  people  know 
what  Is  going  on  In  the  world,  much  of  the 
credit  must  go  to  the  networks'  news  teams. 
It's  a  tough  and  often  thankless  Job.  Eric 
Severeld  has  said  of  trying  to  do  network 
news  that  the  ultimate  sensation  Is  that  of 
being  eaten  to  death  by  ducks.  These  men 
have  fought  a  good  many  battles  for  all  of 
us  with  network  management,  advertisers, 
eovemment  officials,  and  news  sources  gen- 
erally. We  are  thankful.  And  by  and  large 
I  think  we  ought  to  stay  out  of  their  busi- 
ness—virith  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  pro- 
viding  them   protection   from   physical   as- 
sault. I  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
either  your  Commission,  or  mine,  ought  to  be 
providing  standards  for  what  is  reported  as 
'news.'  " 

I  stand  behind  that  today.  Let  me  Just  say 
that  90  percent  of  what  I  am  complaining 
about  is  that  television  Is  not  news— at  least 
It's  not  when  people  watch,  which  Is  between 
7:30  and  11:00  p.m.,  prime  time.  That's  the 
problem.  That's  the  censorship.  And  that's 
most  of  what  I'm  talking  about.  The  rest  of 
this  is  really  shop  talk  about  the  problems 
In  news,  and  the  interference  from  manage- 
ment that  there  has  been.  Remember  that 
the  principal  thing  I'm  talking  about  Is  that 
there  Is  virtually  nothing  on  In  the  evening 
that  gives  people  the  kind  of  information 
they  need  to  understand  what's  going  on  In 
their  world  and  in  their  lives. 

Having  put  forth  90  percent  of  my  case, 
let's  spend  the  rest  of  the  ttme  in  shop  talk 
about  electronic  Journalism. 

There  are  many  difficulties  that  you  con- 
front m  trying  to  do  your  Jobs,  but  one  of 
the  things  I  have  been  writing  about  Is  edi- 
torial and  censorship  control  by  manage- 
ment. This  takes  a  variety  of  forms.  The  most 
Important  Is  the  curtailment  of  the  time  that 
you're  permitted  to  have.  You  simply  can- 
not discuss  major  Issues  adequately  In  terms 
of  mlnute-and-a-hall  clips  on  the  evening 
news.  And  the  question  Is:  How  much  time 
are  you  getting  for  documentaries  during 
the  evening?  How  much  time  are  you  given 
to  really  probe  the  issues?  Do  you  have 
enough  men  to  really  do  the  kind  of  Job 
you'd  like  to  do?  And  how  much  Interfer- 
ence Is  there  In  the  reporter's  product  on  the 
part  of  editors  who  may  be  thousands  of 
mUes  away  with  no  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  story? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  thesis  is  a  very  modeet  and  simple  one. 
Management  has  the  power.  If  it  wishes  to 
exercise  it,  to  abuse  the  use  of  this  medium 
by  serving  its  own  economic  Interests  and  the 
economic  Interests  of  Its  friends;  It  ha*  the 
Incentive  to  want  to  do  this;  and  It  has  on 
occasion,  done  it. 

Because  there  has  been  some  disagreement 
about  this  seemingly  obvious  proposition, 
however.  It  seemed  to  me  worthwhile  to  lay 
my  cards  on  the  table  once  again  on  this 
occasion. 

Let  me  first  say  a  word  about  sources.  I 
didn't  come  Into  the  FCC  knowing  anything 
about  this  business.  I  was  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that.  What  I  know  about  abuses 
m  the  news  business  I  know  because  you  have 
told  me,  usually  In  confidence,  sometimes  In 
letters,  more  often  In  conversation.  Some 
who  have  left  the  business  have  written 
books  which  I  have  read  and  quoted.  There 
are  some  Congressional  and  FCC  hearings 
and  decisions.  What  other  sources  could  I 
have  than  the  people  within  the  Industry? 
So  I'm  not  telling  you  what  /  think.  To 
emphasize  that  point  I  am  going  to  do  quite 
a  bit  of  quoting. 

Let's  start  off  with  some  general  observa- 
tions about  the  Importance  of  what  you  do, 
because  I  have  a  commitment  to  the  role  of 
Journalism  in  a  free  society.  I  have  great 
confidence  In  the  people  of  this  country  to 
govern  themselves— once  they  are  educated 
and  informed.  And  I  have  seen  the  power 
that  you  have  to  Inform  the  people. 

One  instance  of  this  power  that  occurs  to 
me  Just  now  is  the  black  lung  problem.  If 
you  go  into  the  coal  mines  and  breathe  coal 
dust  every  day  your  lungs  disintegrate,  and 
you're  not  capable  of  doing  much  work  by 
the  time  you  reach  your  middle  years.  Coal 
miners,  by  and  large,  didn't  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  them,  and  they  weren't  get- 
ting any  workman's  compensation  benefits. 
Programs  had  been  offered  to  television  sta- 
tions  m   coal   mining  districts  about  black 
lung  which  they  refused  to  show.  One  sta- 
tion did  show  one.  It  was  cut  off  the  cable 
television  system  carrying  that  station  while 
the  program  was  being  shown.  I  commented 
on  these  omissions  during  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Violence  Commission.  For  whatever 
reason   within   a   month   or   two  thereafter, 
there  was  some  coverage  of  the  black  lung 
problem  on  network  television  and  local  tele- 
vUlon.  About  two  weeks  after  that  coverage 
some  30,000  coal  miners  came  out  of  the 
ground  and  organized,  for  about  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  because  the  Union  had 
not  been  doing  as  enthusiastic  a  Job  as  It 
might  have  In  representing  their  Interests  In 
this  regard.  About  a  month  after  that  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature  passed  one  of  the 
first   workmen's   compensation   benefit  pro- 
grams for  miners  who  suffer  from  this  disease. 
One  of  the  networks  bragged  a  little  bit  pub- 
licly—and rightfully  so.  I  think— about  Its 
Impact  upon  this  piece  of  legislation.  The 
point  is,  that's  the  power  you  have.  I've  seen 
policies  in  Washington  change  overnight  be- 
cause of  a  90-second  item  on  the  evening 
news.  You  can  take  pride  in  what  happens 
after  you  put  such  Items  on  the  air.  But  then 
you  mxist  also  assume  responsibility  for  what 
fails  to  happen  when  you  omit  such  coverage 
for  months  or  years. 

Here's  Uppmann  writing  In  1922:  "It  is 
because  they  [a  seU-governing  people  1  are 
compelled  to  act  without  a  reliable  picture 
of  the  world,  that  governments,  schools  .  .  . 
and  churches  make  such  small  headway 
against  the  more  obvious  failings  of  democ- 
racy, against  violent  prejudice,  apathy,  pref- 
erence for  the  cvu-ious  trivial  as  against  the 
dull  important,  and  the  hunger  for  sideshows 
and  three-legged  calves.  This  Is  the  primary 
defect  of  popular  government,  a  defect  in- 
herent in  Its  tradition,  and  all  of  its  other 
defects  can,  I  believe,  be  traced  to  this  one." 
This  Is  Edward  R.  Murrow  in  his  speech 
to  you  in  1968:  "We  are  currenUy  wealthy, 
fat,  comforUble  and  complacent.  We  have 
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currently  a  buUt-ln  allergy  to  unpleasant  or 
disturbing  information.  Our  mass  media  re- 
fiecu  this.  But  unless  we  get  up  off  our  fat 
surpluses   and   recognize  that  television  in 
the  main  Is  being  used  to  distract,  delude, 
amuse  and  Insulate  us,  then  televUlon  and 
those  who  finance  It,  those  who  look  at  it 
and  those  who  work  at  it,  may  see  a  toteUy 
different  picture  too  late." 
This    U   Jim   Kunen    in    The    Strawberry 
•^Statement:    "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  Is  Involved  In  a  controversial 
war  in  southeast  Asia  and  that  the  country 
has  other  problems,  too.  I  think  people  ought 
to  at  least  think  about  these  things.  But  i 
have  noticed   that  the  radio  medium  is  a 
tremendous  airy  goofball,  which  anesthetics 
everyone  who  listens.  I'm  curious  about  the 
motivation  of  people  whose  60,000  watt  pump 
pours  such  crap  Into  the  already  polluted 
air  "  That's  what  one  of  the  spokesmen  for 
today's  young  people  Is  saying  about  the  in- 
dustry.   What's    the   answer?    What   is   the 
motivation?  ^_      ^        ... 

Let's  look  for  the  answer  in  this  story  told 
me  by  one  of  the  leading  black  disc  Jockeys 
m  this  country.  In  one  of  his  early  Jobs,  go- 
ing into  a  black-oriented  station,  the  man- 
ager handed  him  the  top  40  records  and  »ld. 
"Here,  boy  spin  these  '  And  he  said.  Well. 
I'd  Uke  to  put  out  a  Uttle  news  on  the  hour  if 
vou  don't  mind."  And  the  manager  turned 
kround  and  said:  "You're  not  gonna  educate 
the  nlgras  of  this  community  at  my  expense. 
Maybe  that's  still  management's  motivation 
m  some  instances.  I  would  never  say  It  was 
m  all.  But  the  pwlnt  Is  that  the  effect  u 
precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were. 

Edward  R   Murrow  thought  the  American 
people  were  capable  of  taking  a  P^*  «»^»J 
^re  than  television  provided  them.  I  think 
so  too    There  are  now  some  seven  million 
young  Americans  In  colleges  and  universities, 
nearly  as  many  as  all  of  ">e  people  in  thU 
country  with  college  degrees.  TTiere  afe  «»  *" 
twenty  million  Americans  taking  adult  edu- 
cation courses.  The  federal  government  s  o^ 
Drogram  has  Increased  tenfold  over  the  past 
five  years.  Book  sales  have  doubled  In  the  last 
ten  years,  to  $2.6  billion  last  year,  equivalent 
to  the  revenue  of  the  very  profitable  televi- 
sion Industry.  ..  ,  4.*  _  i„  th. 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  in  the 
last  few  years,  commenting  about  televtelon. 
This  is  a  handwritten  letter  from  alady  in 
^ntucky:  "I  guess  I'm  what  the  'TV  com- 
panies might  call  the  'average  housevrtve. 
I'm  not  an  intellectual,  I'm  not  rich.  I  have 
children.  I  do  my  own  washing  and  cook- 
ing   I  suppose  they  feel  that  the  kind  of 
i^l^blsh  Which   is  put  out  over  the  air  Is 
satisfying.  It's  repugnant  for  the  most  part^ 
Here  Is  a  letter  from  a  couple  out  In  Cali- 
fornia-   "My  husband  and  I  .  .  •  keep  .  .  . 
hoping  that  programming  will  become  more 
meaningful  and  worthwhile.  We  are  not  poli- 
tical  activists,  fanatics,  crusaders,  or  even 
avW  letter  writers.  We  are  Just  responsible 
Americans  trying  to  Uve  a  meaningful    if e 
^  do  our  best  to  raise  the  next  generation 
to  do  the  same.  We  realize  the  potential  of 
the  airways  to  bring  us  important  ^^°r^^- 
tlon  about  our  country's  political,  social,  and 
international  status,  and  also  to  bring  our 
children  learning  opportunities,  but  are  woe- 
fully   disappointed    with    the   efforts   being 
made  m  these  directions."  And  that's  a  theme 
that  runs  through  thousands  of  letters  that 
I  have  In  my  office. 

Now  we've  been  told  recenUy  that  man- 
agement has  never  involved  itself  in  matters 
^  news  and  public  affairs.  Let's  see  what 
some  of  you  have  had  to  say  about  this. 
Again  Edward  R.  Murrow:  "The  top  manage- 
ment of  the  networks,  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  trained  In  advertising,  re- 
search, sales  or  show  busineBs.  But  bj  the 
nature  of  the  corporate  structure  they  also 
make  the  final  and  crucial  decisions  ha^ng 
to  do  with  news  and  pubUc  affairs.  Fre- 
quently they  have  neither  the  time  nor  com- 
^tence  to  do  this."  X  dont  know,  but  that  s 
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wbAt  Ed  Murrow  said.  Howard  K.  Smith: 
"(I]f  as  many  people  listen  to  me  on  ABC 
as  used  to  edit  my  copy  on  CBS,  we'll  have  a 
large  audience  to  build  on."  H.  V.  Kalten- 
bom:  "Each  Ume  I  criticized  a  Federal 
Judge  ...  a  labor  leader  (who  supervised 
the  company's  labor  contracts),  or  a  Wash- 
ington official  (whose  Influence  counted  In 
the  Issue  of  a  broadcasting  license),  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  became  frightened  and 
protested." 

Here's  the  Crosley  case  involving  WLW 
Newsman  Norman  Corwln  who  was  flred  ulti- 
mately over  this  Instance.  This  Is  an  Internal 
management  memorandum  to  him :  "No  ref- 
erence to  strikes  Is  to  be  made  on  any  news 
bulletin  broadcast  over  our  stations."  A 
coiq>le  of  days  later  another  one:  "Our  news 
broadcasts  .  .  .  will  not  include  mention  of 
any  strikes.  This  also  Includes  student  strikes 
and  school  walkouts."  He  raised  the  quesUon 
of  whether  this  wasn't  going  to  look  a  Uttle 
fimny  to  the  people  who  read  the  news- 
papers, knew  what  was  happening,  and  knew 
that  radio  waant  mentioning  it.  They  In- 
formed him  at  that  point  they  oould  do  with- 
out his  services,  although  they  had  expressed 
great  pleasure  with  him  prior  to  that. 

Or,  how  about  the  Richards  case  In  hos 
Angeles?  The  fellow  who  owned  KMPC  there, 
WJR  In-XJetrolt,  and  WOAR  in  Cleveland  set 
out  op_fln  abortive  effort  to  elect  General 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur  as  President.  He  flred 
Clete  Roberts,  his  news  director,  because 
he  referred  to  the  age  of  the  General,  which 
the  owner  felt  might  detract  from  his  po- 
litical appeal.  The  POC  was  besieged  there- 
after with  a  package  of  affidavits  from  nu- 
merous radio  newsmen  about  Richard's  In- 
structions to  slant,  to  distort,  and  to  falsify 
the  news.  At  thU  time  Chet  Hvintley  was 
heading  the  newsmen's  organization  out  on 
the  West  Coast. 

We  learned  quite  a  lesson  from  the  ABC- 
ITT  hearing  about  the  attitude  of  large  cor- 
porate management  toward  the  integrity  of 
the  news.  One  of  the  questions  In  that  hear- 
ing was:  Would  ITT  ever  try  to  interfere  with 
ABC's  news  Judgment?  ITT  professed  great 
purity  In  this  regard.  And  yet.  while  a  hear- 
ing was  being  conducted  on  this  issue,  the 
Wall  Stree'  Journal  broke  the  story  of  the 
pressure  that  TVT  was  putting  on  the  re- 
porters covering  that  very  hearing.  An  AP 
and  UPI  reporter  testlfled  to  several  phone 
calls  to  their  homes  by  ITT  public  relations 
men  asking  them  to  change  their  stories  and 
to  make  inquiries  for  ITT  with  regard  to 
stories  by  other  reporters,  and  to  use  their 
influence  as  members  of  the  press  to  obtain 
confidential  information  for  ITT  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  regarding  Its  Inten- 
tions. A  New  York  Times  reporter  was  asked 
by  a  senior  vice  president  of  ITT  whether 
she'd  been  following  the  stock  prices  of 
ABC-ITT,  and  whether  she  did  not  feel  a 
responsibility  to  the  shareholders  who  might 
lose  money  as  a  result  of  what  she  wrote.  He 
also  Implied  that  she  had  an  obligation  to 
pass  Information  on  to  her  management  be- 
cause, since  The  New  York  Times  owns  radio 
station  WQXR  they  would,  of  course,  want  to 
serve  their  own  economic  interests  In  the  re- 
ports that  she  put  in  the  pai>er.  This  was, 
for  me,  a  very  unsettling  experience. 

All  we  had  written  in  the  first  ABC-ITT 
dissenting  opinion  was  that  there  was  still 
a  possibility  that  something  like  this  might 
happen.  We  never  dreamed  that  It  could 
happen  in  that  very  case.  It  seemed  to  me 
ITT  had  demonstrated  an  abrasive  self- 
rlghteousness  in  dealing  with  the  press,  an 
Insensltlvlty  to  Its  Independence  and  Integ- 
rity, a  willingness  to  spread  false  stories  In 
furthersuice  of  self-interest,  contempt  for 
government  officials  as  well  as  the  press,  and 
an  assumption  that  even  as  prestigious  a 
news  medium  as  The  New  York  Times  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  want  to  present  the 
news  so  as  to  serve  its  own  economic  Inter- 
ests as  well   as  the   economic   interests   of 
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other  business  corporations.  The  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  subsequently  reported: 
"ITT  harassed  reporters  covering  Washing- 
ton hearings  on  the  merger;  ABC  News  often 
sounded  as  If  its  stories  about  the  merger 
were  dictated  by  management.  Journalism 
can  be  reUeved  that  two  such  managements 
did  not  get  together."  (Let  me  say  I  do  not 
personally  share  this  interpretation  of  the 
ABC  News'  stories,  but  we  must  all  be  im- 
pressed that  it  was  the  conclvislon  of  this 
very  professional  and  prestigious  journal.) 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  of  In- 
stances In  which  radio  and  television  have 
not  given  fair  treatment  to  Issues  Involving 
management's  own  Interests  In  matters  such 
as  cable  television  and  pay  television.  There 
was  a  fairness  complaint  In  1965  involving 
a  station's  coverage  of  a  local  CATV  Issue, 
and  the  "Fairness  Primer"  makes  reference 
to  unfair  treatment  of  the  pay  television 
issue  on  one  of  the  networks. 

One  of  the  things  you  have  to  recognize 
is  the  economic  value  of  being  able  to  con- 
trol the  news.  How  do  you  put  a  price  tag 
on  It?  One  of  the  things  you  can  look  at  Is 
how  much  people  are  willing  to  pay  to  kill 
stories.  In  1871  Boss  Tweed  went  to  The  New 
York  "Hmes  In  an  effort  to  suppress  an  ex- 
pose of  the  Tweed  gang,  and  offered  them 
$S  million  to  kill  the  story.  Since  then 
there's  been  a  little  Inflation.  If  It  was  worth 
»5  million  to  kill  a  single  story  In  1871  It 
might  very  well  be  worth  $20  million  to  buy 
a  single  station  now— particularly  if  It  can 
return  a  100  percent  return  on  depreciated 
capital  every  year. 

A  network  official  on  the  news  side  has 
stated  publicly.  "We've  gone  after  the  com- 
mon denominator.  There  are  many  vital  is- 
sues that  we  won't  go  near.  We  censor  our- 
selves''  That  was  from  an  article.  This  Is 
from  a  confidential  letter.  I  get  a  number 
of  these  examples  from  you  newsmen,  com- 
plaining about  what's  happening  to  you  In 
the  business.  I  think  that  this  letter  Is  worth 
reading.  After  going  through  many,  many 
examples  of  Vietnam  coverage,  coverage  of 
Nixon  and  other  officials,  this  newsman  con- 
cludes his  three-page  single-spaced  letter: 
"These  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples  that 
I  know  of  personally.  There  are  many  more. 
Some  "Censorship"  may,  of  course,  result  from 
honest  differences  of  opinion  between  cor- 
respondent and  producer  on  what  is  news  and 
the  proper  way  to  present  It.  But  It  would  be 
stretching  creduU^  to  the  breaking  point  to 
suggest  that  much  of  what  we  see  (at  least 
at  [his  network!)  Is  not  simply  pusillani- 
mous self -censorship  aimed  at  keeping  'news' 
programs  sxifflclently  bland  so  that  no  one  is 
offended  .  .  .  and  certainly  not  disturbed." 

This  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  writing  in  1956:  "Broad- 
casting stations  should  not  be  simply  house 
organs  grinding  out  the  tune  of  big  business 
interests  which  own  them — and  there  is 
some  evidence  that  this  Is  a  real  danger  to- 
day." This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan:  "It  is  one 
thing  to  mourn  Yates'  death  In  gallant  pur- 
suit of  duty  In  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
fourth  estate.  It  is  quit-?  another  to  admit 
how  unkempt  those  traditions  have  become 
through  neglect,  and  the  pursuit  of  profit 
more  than  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Ted  Yates 
did  not  duck  and  he  lost  his  fife.  The  freest 
and  most  profitable  press  In  the  world,  every 
major  facet  of  It,  not  only  ducks,  but  pulls 
its  punches  to  save  a  supermarket  of  com- 
mercialism or  shield  an  ugly  prejudice  and  Is 
putting  the  life  of  the  republic  In  Jeopardy 
thereby." 

Another  report  from  the  Columbia  Jour- 
nalism Review:  "In  radio  and  television  there 
Is  even  less  candor  on  consumer  topics  than 
in  magazines."  And  I  will  say  In  credit  to 
CBS.  they  go  on  to  say:  "CBS  Is  far  ahead  of 
the  field  In  tackling  sensitive  consiuner 
topics.  But  even  the  CBS  list  Is  not  very 
long." 

This  is  from  Senator  Phil  Hart  In  a  state- 
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ment  to  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA, 
later  published  In  the  January  1965  Issue  of 
Consumer  Reports.  Senator  Hart  told  of  the 
cancellation  of  his  scheduled  appearances  on 
television  to  dlscuta  truth-ln-packaglng  leg- 
islation. As  he  stated:  "I  was  told  adver- 
tisers had  objected." 

Professor  Harry  Skomla  has  alleged:  "In 
case  after  case  It  appears  that  the  broadcast 
Industry  Itself  has  firmly  blocked  release 
to  the  public  of  certain  facts.  Although 
this  blockage  sometimes  has  been  on  behalf 
of  the  political  party  in  power,  or  the  mili- 
tary, with  which  large  corporations  are 
closely  allied,  most  of  it  seems  related  to  the 
financial  and  profit  Interests  of  corporations 
controlling  broadcasting,  either  as  station  or 
network  operators,  spwnsors,  or  a  part  of  the 
business  community  generally,  as  opposed  to 
the  over-all  national  Interest." 

Here's  another  comment  from  Mr.  Skomla : 
"The  press  might  render  ...  a  great  serv- 
ice ..  .  if  it  let  the  public  know  how  things 
stand  between  say,  the  copper  companies  and 
Central  America.  Or  the  oil  companies  and 
the  Middle  East.  In  the  broadcast  area,  ques- 
tions might  be  raised  regarding  the  pres- 
sures exerted  on  the  United  States  govern- 
ment by  fruit,  oil,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other 
companies  with  Investments  In  Cuba  since 
Castro's  rise  to  power.  Why  are  these  enor- 
mous problems  so  little  discussed  In  view  of 
the  overwhelming  importance  they  have  in 
making  United   States   foreign   policy?" 

Here's  another  confidential  letter  to  me 
from  a  correspondent  who  is  presently  em- 
ployed by  a  network:  "My  story  on  what 
was  then  the  largest  operation  of  the  war 
.  .  .  came  back  to  me  minus  references  to 
evident  Ineffectiveness  of  bombing  raids 
[which  were)  later  admitted  by  military 
officials." 

This  is  from  the  Cornell  Law  Review: 
"Broadcasters,  both  Individually  and  in 
court,  have  traditionally  avoided  controver- 
sial programming  because  sponsors  are  hesi- 
tant to  become  even  subllmlnally  associated 
with  opinions  disagreeable  to  potential  pur- 
chasers." And  the  Review  refers  to  "merce- 
nary self-censorship  by  the  broadcasting  In- 
dxistry." 

Here's  an  article  by  a  man  who's  still  in 
the  business:  "I  heard  on  the  graftevlne  that 
producers  at  all  three  networlcs  were  work- 
ing up  plans  for  a  major  series  on  "The 
Cities."  Had  the  news  department  suddenly 
gotten  religion?  Of  course  not.  The  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance,  the  public  relations  arm 
of  the  insurance  companies  In  America 
were — under  pressure  from  President  John- 
son— investing  one  billion  dollars  in  the 
nation's  slunas.  An  excellent  way  to  bring 
this  fact  to  the  public,  of  course,  was  through 
sponsorship  of  a  television  documentary  on 
the  problem.  All  three  networks  were  asked 
for  'treatments.'  " 

A  current  Issue  of  Variety  magazine  told 
how  one  major  sponsor  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  which  docimientaries  he 
would  like  to  be  associated  with.  A  list  of 
120  was  made  up  and  from  that  a  list  of  30 
was  presented  to  him.  A  process  of  self-cen- 
sorship is  at  work  even  In  the  selection  of  the 
titles  presented  to  the  company  involved. 
Such  Items  as,  "Revolution  In  Sex  Educa- 
tion," and  "Whatever  Happened  to  Privacy?  ' 
had  the  potential  of  developing  into  forth- 
right controversial  shows  if  given  the  chance 
by  the  sponsors.  Predictably,  however,  those 
two  were  not  to  its  taste.  While  the  sponsor 
accepted  the  idea  of  a  show  on  railroads,  the 
title  "Death  of  the  Iron  Horse"  was  changed 
becaiise  the  sponsor  did  not  want  to  take 
"a  negative  point  of  view."  The  new  work- 
ing title  was  "Golden  Age  of  Railroads,"  ex- 
presblng  the  more  positive  approach  desired 
by  the  sponsor.  And  the  sponsor  not  only 
altered  the  title  but  the  program  concept 
as  well  by  this  change. 

Here's  another  quote  from  one  of  your 
members:  "The  television  documentary  pro- 
ducer must  fight  .  .  .  the  pressures  from  ad- 
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vertuen  and  sales  departments.  More  often 
thaTTot.   he   has    been    fl«»»tlng   a   losing 
litSe."  This  is  Jack  Oould:  "Television   to 
^  blunt  about  It.  U  baslcaUy  a  me<""^ 'J*^ 
Ti^nd  Closed  to  the  swiftly  ««>vlng  ourrentt 
of  tomorrow.  The  networks  and  s**"™"^*^ 
erected  an  electronic  wall  •^^^''.^^*'^^, 
nuo"  Alexander  Kendrtck:     ...  IT]ne  leie 
?;i?on  industry  Is  rnor.^>x..t^rt^J^- 
tor  of  the  free  enterprise  8^**™.  BecauM  ii 
deals   in    Ideas   and   Images   as   weU   as   in 
c^Set^  «*<!  ''l^arettes,  it  1.  wimngyj^ 
unwittingly  an  Insrtrument  of  the  B»*»»}^- 
^nttSIt  complex  of  governmental,  polltt- 
S!   economic  aSd  psychological    ««*  "'•^ 

even  when  some  ehl»S»»t•'^*'^^^^i™^:^ 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  status 

'^'Sore'  example.?  This  again  from  SJwmla. 
"In  late  1963  the  American  Civil  "^rtles 
ulSon  noted  that  CBS  excluded  a  song  aatlri^ 
IM   the   John   Birch   Society /«»"  ,f",^ 
^Ulvan    program    because    It   would   have 
Sn!^  c^^ial,'  la  problem  «xat  was 
recently  echoed  with  the  contxoversyover  the 
smothers  show].  In  1964,  NBC  vetoed  a  pro- 
^  o"venerekl  disease  that  had  been  care- 
fuUy  prepared  for  the  Mr.  Novak  «rtes  to 
hilp   toe  nation  recognlM  tJiU  tragic  Kid 
St^gerous  threat  to  the  youth  of  the  wwld. 
iSward  R.  Murrow:  "I  Invite  youir  attention 
W  toe  television  schedules  <rf  ?",  networks 
between  the  hours  of  8:00  and  11: W)  p.m. 
S^n  time.  Here  you  will  Afd  ^^^  a**"^ 
Md  spasmodic  reference  to  toe  fact  that  this 
MtloTTln  mortal  danger."  Ahd  some  com- 
^nts  by  Alexander  Kendrick:   "Oaugln  in 
?^1M.   the   re-creation   of   the   voyages   of 
m«^    or    essays    on    women,    doors    and 
SSSt^ven^vlng.  boating  and  science 
twt^-Wrely  underilne  the  fact  toat  com- 
^w^  television  has  failed  to  treat  ade- 
SeS  sSch  questions  as  toe  Vletoam  ww. 
S4's  poU^  m  Asia,  pacifism,  the  world- 
v^e  traffic  in  anns.  Church  versus  State  the 
rtSTt  of  dissent,  the  poUce  use  of  force.  Con- 
S^lonal  ethics,  the  New  Economics,  stock 
Set  speculation,  or   a  do«h  other  to- 
^^t    matters    which    would    have    b^n 
^SSdard  operating  procedure  ^o' Marrow  and 
PM^nmy  with  see  It  Now  and  CBS  Reports. 
Sthri9W%lectlon  r'"'^;^'^^ 
tern  Itself,  obviously  In  crUlsj^ras  discussed 
in  no  serious  way  on  any  netwOTk. 

Alexander  Kendrick  farther  writes,    Dur- 
ing a  two  month  period  In  1967  .  .  .  the  ttow 
inerclal  networks  had  three_prtme  time 
documentaries.   An  Essay  on   Wo"*«"'^^'if 
R^^^Palaces  of  Britain,  and  Thoroughbred. 
A  stud  F^  Chronicle.  In  this  same  period 
nevrepapers  and  magazines  dealt  In  depto 
w!to  the  fall  of  congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell   the  row  about  the  Manchester  book 
S  the' assassination  of  President  K^- 
n^y.  the  conviction  of  Bobby  Baker  ^.  .  and 
toe  ispute  about  new  Federal  «^ety  rul^ 
for  manufacturers.  Even  P^J^l^''^'"^^^^ 
the  New  York  Times  provided  no  warranty 
for  S   stories   on   television.   "They   were 
vSLed   off   with  brief  dally  reports   In  the 

^^SKrir^o.  the  judges  of  the  ^y 
A^^ds  who  watched  all  °' ^^^  ^^'^J'^X. 
mentaries  toat  were  presented  by  the  net 
worl^.^ese  were,  presumably,  the  cream  of 
toe  CTeam   the  best  that  the  netvrorks  were 
S^bleTf  presenting.  He  watch«l  them  fo 
two  full  days,  and  he  wrote:  '  ^et  for  all  the 
Vietnam  films,  toe  riots,  the  poUtlcs,  now 
httlrTe  h^%een  of  toe  world  In  twenty- 
two  ho^s^ere  was  nothing  about  Amer- 
ce   or    foreign    education,    nothing    about 
^Gaulle  or  l?ance.  notolng  about  ^ancos 
Spain,   about   gold   and   "^"hf y- i^^^^f"*^ 
south  America,  the  Communist  Bloc.  Slno- 
Sian  relatio'ns.  -°thlng  about  drugs  s^^ 
sex  Everything  was  made  with  a  high  degree 
Tf  SLal  competence:  nothing  wa^  bor- 
ing; but  how  Uttle  we  had  learned,  how  In- 
freauently  I  had  been  moved.' 

Xd  levs  consider  that  early  show  on  toe 
hazards    of    cigarette    smoking,    which   Mr. 


Salant  mentioned  wlto  such  pride  In  hi*  TV 
Guide  article.  Fred  Friendly  ••yethatCBS 
and  the  sponsor.  Alcoa,  became  up«t  b«»«r 
toe  tobeioolndustxy  buys  air  ttf»e  "»^ 
aluminum  foil,  and  ttiat  toeee  <»htrover8l« 
as  well  as  othere  were  toe  cause  of  toe  deato 

°  Take  some  of  these  Issues  that  are  very 
close  to  the  television  industry  right  now 
and  ask  yourself  how  many  documentaries 
you  have  seen  or  are  likely  to  sje  on  these 
subjects:  The  Pastore  blU  which  would  In 
effect  give  lifetime  licensee  to  broadcasters; 
the  questions  surrounding  news  staging;  the 
standards  of  broadcast  programming  that  are 
applied;  the  quaUty  of  the  new  fall  shows; 
the  impact  of  television  on  chUdren  or  adults; 
documentaries  about  the  quaUty  of  adver- 
tising, and  about  deceptive  advertising;  doc- 
umentaries   on    broadcast    station    license 
challenges  by  public  groups  around  the  coun- 
try the  importance  of  accurate  reporting  to 
a  democratic  society;  the  process  of  election 
of  public  officials  and  the  role  of  media  and 
the   funds   that   are   needed   to  make   that 
possible  and  therefore  the  political  power  of 
tois  industry;  the  process  by  which  you  put 
together  a  news  program:  or  the  TV  set  ra- 
diation hazards. 

Ed  Morgan  again:  "Let's  face  It,  we  in  the 
trade  use  this  power  more  frequently  to  fix 
a  traffic  ticket  or  to  get  a  ticket  to  a  ball  game 
than  to  keep  the  doors  of  an  open  society 
open  and  swinging,  by  encouraging  honest 
controversy,  or.  If  youll  pardon  the  term, 
crusading   for  truth   and   justice.   I}**"  Is 
enough  wrong  In  thU  republic  to  merit  a  full- 
scale  expose  dally.  If  not  every  hour  on  the 
hour.  But  newspapers  run  prize  contests  to 
lure  readers  or  keep  the  ones  they   have. 
Broadcasting  Is  driving  thoughtful  citizens 
away  In  droves  by  fertilizing  the  wastelands 
of  the  airwaves  with  the  manure  of  utter 
mediocrity.  The  situation  is  so  bad  that  the 
commercials,  even  in  their  saturation,   are 
often  better  than  the  programs  they  sup- 

_^_f.   It 

Here  Is  an  advertisement  from  a  network.  I 
won't  Identify  It.  It's  very  proud  of  what  Its 
nutting  out  next  fall.  Well  in  the  back,  as 
one  would  suspect,  ts  the  section  on  news 
specials.  What  are  we  promised  »  ^e  look 
into  the  fall  of  1969  and  early  1970?  What 
leadership,  what  information,  are  we  going  to 
eet  from  this  network?  And  remember,  this 
was  not  written  by  Jack  Gould.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  the  advertUlng  agency  servicing  toe 
network.  The  West  of  Charles  Russell  s  artis- 
tic genius,  presented  In  aU  Its  rousing  color 
fury  grandeur,  and  simple  humanity.    You  11 
have  to  wait  until  January  7th  at  10:00  p.m. 
for  that  one.   "Eskimos:    A  Report  on  the 
Eskimos  Ancient  Traditions."  No  date  has  yet 
been  fixed  for  that  one.  Finally,  the  one  toey 
lead  with— that  they  are  most  proud  of.  Here 
in  a  way  is  television's  attempt  to  report  on 
the   "vast  wasteland."   It  is  called,   simply. 
••Sahara."  "Shifting  and  changing  yet  con- 
stant and  enduring— tols  U  toe  vast,  searing 
Sahara  Desert.  Journey  along  with  us  as  a 
modern-day    caravan    travels    across    these 
ancient  sands  to  discover  the  Sahara  s  m^y 
moods  and  Intriguing  secrets.  7:30  p.m.,  De- 

''TS^t  Itto  vou.  DO  you  really  feel  in  your 
hearts  that  those  are  the  three  most  im- 
oortant  issues  that  the  American  people  need 
to  know  about  this  next  year?  If  so,  I  really 
have  made  a  big  mistake  and  111  go  home^No. 
I  think  you  kind  of  feel  with  me  that  m^" 
agement  could  have  given  you  a  Uttle  more 
time  to  deal  with  a  few  other  subjecte  than 

^'^H'^re's  another  comment  from  Ed  MorgMi, 
who'  seems  to  feel  the  same  way.  The 
h  nest^^ncerned  citizens,  right,  left  and 
c»n-er  are  the  nuclei,  not  of  black  power  or 
white  power  but  positive  power  which  can 
mX  Representative  government  wor^   B^ 

^elr  power  has  not  been  «^*P"y  *"S?S 
on  because  the  press  has  been  too  o"^ 
neuterizlng  the  news  to  clear  comfortable. 
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non-oontroveralaJ  space  for  the  full-pMie  ads 
and  the  singing  commercials/' 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  f' ^»* '^« 
industry  does,  what  nianagement  does  what 
the  Waihlngton  represenUtlves  do.  to  help 
out  the  news  people  when  they  have  prob- 
lems Do  they  really  fight  the  free  speech 
battle?  I  say  the  answer  to  that  Is  no. 

MMcande/  Kendrick:    "There    '-^'^otolng 
novel  in  the  fact  that  networks  should  be 
subject  to  pre«iures.  What  Is  distressing   m 
Murrow  found  out  In  his  time.  Is  that  they 
should  so  often  yield  to  them.  .  •  •  jJJ^' 
networks  have  called  woU  many  times  be- 
fore,   and    have    too    often    stigmatized    a* 
■thought  conti^l'  the  attempts  to  get  them 
to  ^^eem  toelr  public  service  obMgatlons^ 
They  have  equated  freedom  of  speech  with 
?reSom  from  criticism."  Ed  Murrow  said: 
•^^thr  minor  tragedies  of   television 
news  and  Information  Is  that  toe  networks 
wlU  not  even  defend  their  vital  Interests. 

ilor  some  examples,  let's  talk  a»>out  the 
Pacifies  cases.  I   think   they're  as  good  an 
illustration  as  any.  When  toe  license  renewal 
for  the  California  sUtions  came  up,  in  F«; 
C^al^  Henry's  time,  areal  ^t  Amend- 
ment  issue   was  posed   because   there  were 
5S.le  who  Objected  to  the  content  of  what 
PaSflca  was  putting  out.  There  was  a  real 
qu^^n    "  to  whetoer  toelr  Ucenses  were 
2omg  to  be  renewed  or  revoked  because  of 
toat  controversy.  There  was  not  a  sing  e  voice 
^^  on  Paclfica's  behalf.  Not  a  single  reso- 
^Stton   from   the   state    associations,    not   a 
slMle  speech,  not  a  single  amicus  brief  filed 
by  counsel.  Where  were  they?  .„^  »h»t 

Last  December  It  came  up  again,  and  that 
great  spokesman  for  First  Amendment  fre^ 

lorn  Broadcasting  ^'V^*'^^',"^'^^* '""^''t^- 
nolnting  out  that  Paclfica's  Los  Angeles  sta- 
Kn,  ^FK,  in  the  early  morning  had  broad- 
c^  a  song  that  had  an  allegedly  profane  line 
^t   and  suggesting  that  the  license  really 
ought  to  be  hlld  up.  And  It  was,  while  that 
charge  was  investigated.  Or  how  about  the 
p^tfsts  in  New  York  over  the  reading  ofan 
alleged  anti-Semitic  poem  over  WBAI?  Broo^ 
casung    Magazine    this    "me    edltoriaUz«l 
against  WBAI.  It  had  gone  beyond  Its  Km 
5fmendment  protective  freedom;  It  shouW  be 
nunished  by  the  FCC.  On  the  same  i»ge  it 
Si^lz«l    about    the    First    Amendment 
riehts  of  the  broadcasters  to  run  cigarette 
'dfmr^ercials  unrelieved  of  any  information 
to   the   American  people   about  the  health 
hazards    of    cigarette    smoking.   That  s    how 
^Sment  sfands  behind  toe  First  Amend- 
Saent   It  seems  considerably  more  interested 
m  profitable  speech  than  tr«  «P*«*^ 

ik  the    "Pot  Party"  case  which  CBS  was 
involved  in,  I  thought  toere  viras  some  lan- 
tmwte  in  the  FCCs  opinion  that  befuddled 
Kr  than  helped   in  understanding  and 
"eallng   with   toe   problem   of  stogj^  n*ws 
events    I  felt  that  you  were  entitled  to  a 
slrrutoter  and  better  statement  of  what  was 
goin?  on.  I  said  In  my  opinion  that  we're 
lolii  to  test  right  now  how  much  toe  In- 
fv^rj  cares,  because  If  it  cares.  It  c^esslly 
appeal  tols  case.  ^e'U  watch  s^d  see  If  U 
^iTlt  didn't.  Voriety  has  vmtt^.     "has 
been  made  clear  here.  In  a  number  of  ways 
^t  the  ordinary  "roadcaster-the  publisher 
of  the  alrways-ls  willing  to  s"7*^«  "'" 
more  of  his  First  Amendment  ^reedoni  for 
??,e  premise  of  perpetual  license  to  do  burt- 
neL    MpInpolnt,^nd  given  the  choice  of 
■^^  mo^^your  life"  the  ordlni^  citizen 
promptiy  yield*  up  his  money.  Not  so  toe 

"""v^^^l^t  answered  my  charges  of  "cor- 
nomte  censorship  ■  wlto  a  personal  assault 
S^a  wt^  of  news  Items  and  documen- 
t^rte^o^er  the  past  decade  or  so.  I  was  given 
aSSlM  won^  In  which  to  answer  his  six 
S^  article.  For  once  I  really  l^ew  how 
^slon  newsmen  feel  when  they're  told  to 
Scribe  the  problems  ofthe  worid^in  a^- 
thlng  up  to  forty-five  seconds.  Heres  wna» 

^  "^"f  anyone  who  has  watched  prime  time 
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network  television  decide  tor  himself.  As 
Mr.  Salant  ("He  Has  Exercised  His  Right — 
To  Be  Wrong,"  Sept.  20]  knows,  little  of  It  Is 
"news."  As  for  TV  news.  It's  not  that  it's 
done  nothing;  It's  just  too  little  too  late. 
Walter  Cronklte  says,  "We  have  barely  dipped 
our  toe  Into  Investigative  reporting."  Ed 
M\UTow  said,  "(Corporate  management) 
makes  the  final  and  crucial  decisions  having 
to  do  with  news  and  public  affairs."  Many 
former  TV  newsmen  agree.  [See,  e.g.,  book 
by  Salant's  predecessor  In  office :  Pred  Friend- 
ly, "Due  to  Clrcimistances  Beyond  Our  Con- 
trol.") Let's  hope  for  equivalent  candor  from 
a  future,  noncorporate  Dick  Salant." 

This  statement  Is  an  effort  to  elaborate  a 
bit  on  that  letter.  It  Is  deliberately  long, 
filled  with  examples,  and  dependent  upon 
the  statements  of  those  In  broadcast  Jour- 
nalism who  seemingly  disagree  with  Mr. 
Salant.  I  think  their  observations,  opinions 
and  experiences  are  entitled  to  greater 
weight  than  my  own. 

These  comments  are  not  Intended  as  a 
criticism  of  television  journalism.  I  repeat, 
as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  I  believe 
It  to  be  televisions  finest  hour — or  perhaps 
I  should  say  half  hour.  The  principal  prob- 
lem with  "television"  in  America  is  that 
so  little  of  It  is  devoted  to  news — or  any- 
thing else  that  matters — not  that  the  little 
that  deals  with  reality  is  done  poorly.  The 
Xault&.^at  I  do  find  with  television  jour- 
nalism ^believe  to  be  more  the  responsibility 
of  management  than  of  working  newsmen. 
But  these  faults  do  exist.  And  we  can  never 
promote  the  Improvements  that  we  all  seek 
In  this  profession — you  as  much  or  more 
than  I — so  long  as  Big  Television  manage- 
ment Is  unwilling  to  be  candid  enough  to 
acknowledge  what  those  of  you  who  work 
in  this  business  have  repeatedly  said  are 
the  facts. 


PREVENTIVE  DETENTION  I:  OR 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Tim  Murphy,  Judge  of  the  D.C. 
court  of  generfB^Iseaeions,  testified  be- 
fore the  Judiciarl'  Subcommittee  consid- 
ering preventive  detention.  He  con- 
tended that  if  full-scale  pretrial  hearings 
were  held  in  all  cases  involving  "dan- 
gerous defendants,"  as  provided  for  in 
the  administration's  preventive  deten- 
tion bill,  even  the  D.C.  court  reform  bill 
might  not  provide  enough  judges  to  han- 
dle the  additional  workload.  I  believe 
that  preventive  detention  will  be  no 
boon  to  justice — only  a  boon  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  already  overcrowded  jails  and 
overloaded  court  dockets. 

Judge  Murphy's  observation  deserves 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Preven- 
tive detention  Is  not  something  to 
blithely  accept  as  a  solution  to  pretrial 
crime  control.  The  possibility  that  such 
schemes  would  both  violate  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurispru- 
dence— innocent  until  proven  guilty — 
and  overburden  an  already  overburdened 
criminal  court  system  should  end  the 
applause  for  preventive  detention  and 
stimulate  hard  thinking. 

One  who  has  thought  hard  about 
criminal  justice  is  Mr.  Geofifrey  C.  Haz- 
ard, Jr.,  the  executive  director  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  a  profes- 
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sor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School.  In  an  atlcle  entitled  "Epi- 
logue to  the  Criminal  Justice  Survey," 
Professor  Hazard  outlines  the  failures  of 
our  criminal  justice  system,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  American  Bar  Poimdatlon's 
survey  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice.  The  foundation,  located  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
just  completed  an  impressive  review  of 
criminal  law  administration  in  three  ma- 
jor cities. 

One  problem  he  cites  is  the  lack  of  pro- 
fessional Involvement  in  the  average 
case,  where  total  time  spent  by  police  of- 
ficer, prosecutor,  magistrate,  and  proba- 
tion ofQcer  is  probably  less  than  5 
hours— ^and,  the  hearing  in  court  less 
than  5  minutes. 

Professor  Hazard  also  makes  sense  out 
of  the  problem  of  "law  and  order,"  which 
he  properly  says  "is  not  so  much  an  an- 
archistic conspiracy  &s  an  accumulation 
of  public  neglect.  As  soon  as  we  can 
abandon  the  search  for  a  scapegoat — 
whether  the  police,  the  Supreme  Court, 
youth  unrest  or  the  black  man — we  may 
get  down  to  the  serious  business  or  orga- 
nizing a  system  for  the  prevention  of  vio- 
lence that  will  work  over  the  long  pull." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious  business  of 
safeguarding  the  community  against  the 
allegedly  dangerous  accused  is  providing 
speedy  trials — not  slowing  down  trials 
with  preventive  detention.  The  preven- 
tion of  violent  crimes  by  the  accused  will 
be  achieved  by  swiftly  trying  the  accused 
and  surely  punishing  the  guilty — not  by 
incarcerating  the  accused  and  teaching 
him  the  tools  of  the  criminal  trade. 

Because  Professor  Hazard  cuts 
through  much  of  the  loose  talk  about 
crlminEil  justice.  I  commend  his  article 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  article,  "Epilogue  to  the  Criminal 
Justice  Survey,"  which  appeared  in  the 
November  1969  issues  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  follows: 
Epn.oGTri:  to  the  Criminal  Justice 

StTRVET 

(By  Geoffrey  C.  Hazard,  Jr.) 
The  American  Bar  Foundation's  Survey  of 
the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  will 
be  completed  next  month  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Professor  Prank  Miller's  Prosecution: 
The  Decision  To  Charge  a  Suspect  toith  a 
Crime,  to  be  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Company.  This  volume  and  its  four  compan- 
ions'  report  and  analyze  Information  gath- 
ered in  a  field  study  of  criminal  law  admin- 
istration In  three  major  cities.  Although  the 
primary  data  are  ten  years  old,  continued 
monitoring  and  more  recent  studies  show 
that  the  basic  problems  remain  mostly  un- 
changed. 

No  study  of  such  a  complex  subject  can 
be  "definitive"  in  the  sense  of  exhausting  the 
subject.  The  main  findings  of  the  survey, 
nevertheless,  are  quite  clear.  Itiese  Include: 
The  wide  discretion  officials  have  in  en- 
forcing the  criminal  law,  raising  questions 


I  La  Pave,  Arrest:  The  Decision  To  Take 
A  Suspect  Into  Custody  (1966);  Newman 
Conviction  :  The  Determination  op  Guilt  or 
Innocence  Without  Trial  (1966);  Tiffant, 
McInttre  &  Rottenbero,  Detection  of 
Crime:  Stopping  and  Questioning,  Search 
AND  Seizure,  Encouragement  and  Entrap- 
ment (1967) ;  and  Dawson,  Sentencing:  The 
Decision  as  to  Type,  Length  and  Conditions 
OF  Sentence  (1969).  All  were  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02106. 
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about  the  premises  and  objectives  Involved  in 
their  exercise  of  discretion. 

The  ambitious  goals  of  our  criminal  law 
(including  public  security  and  private  civil 
liberty,  uniformity  and  individualization, 
bodily  safety  and  purity  of  morals) ,  raising 
questions  about  community  purpose. 

The  autonomy  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, raising  questions  about  the  identity  and 
responsibility  of  law  enforcement  "authority" 
Itself. 

The  fact  that  achieving  a  high  conviction 
rate  is  not  necessarily  the  central  aim  of 
criminal  law  administration,  raising  ques- 
tions as  to  its  other  purposes. 

These  findings  generally  correspond  to 
those  made  thirty-five  years  ago  by  the 
Wlckersham  Commission  and  two  years  ago 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice, 
which  says  how  difficult  it  Is  to  bring  about 
fundamental  improvement  In  so  Important  a 
legal  institution.  The  Foundation  survey, 
however,  made  a  special  contribution  in  de- 
scribing the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice as  an  Interrelated  system.  However  dis- 
jointed, the  various  institutions  that  were 
the  subject  of  the  survey  have  systemlike 
attributes.  Common  to  aU  of  them  Is  the  of- 
fender— the  man  and  his  file  that  move 
through  the  maze.  Common  also  is  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  official  participants  that  their  ac- 
tivities are  Interrelated.  Every  operative  in 
the  system — policeman,  prosecutor.  Judge, 
correction  officer — one  way  or  another  takes 
into  account  the  probable  response  of  others 
tn  the  system  to  whatever  action  or  decision 
he  undertakes. 

a  ststtm  composed  of  balkanized  agencies 
Recognizing  that  the  agencies  of  criminal 
law  are  a  system  is  one  thing;  putting  the 
lesson  into  practice  is  another.  The  agencies 
of  criminal  Justice  are  still  balkanized.  sealed 
off  from  each  other  by  boundaries  of  legal 
Jurisdiction,  political  allegiance  and  budget- 
ary responsibility.  There  is  an  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  over-all  management  or  co- 
ordination.' At  the  same  time,  performance 
specifications  are  pursued  or  imposed  In  one 
part  of  the  system  without  reference  to  their 
impact  on  other  parts.  The  due  process  ex- 
plosion emanating  from  the  Supreme  Court 
is  a  much-debated  illustration — the  police 
are  required  to  Increase  the  procedural  qual- 
ity of  their  performance  without  being  pro- 
vided the  resources  to  do  so.  But  the  police 
Insistence  that  the  "clearance  rate"  is  the 
relevant  measure  of  their  performance  re- 
flects a  similarly  Incomplete  analysis.  The 
public  Is  not  served  by  a  high  solution  rate 
simply  on  crimes  that  the  police  know  about. 
In  broader  perspective,  the  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  crime  are  hampered  by 
the  tendency  of  each  agency  to  pursue  its 
own  ends  obllvlovis  of  the  Interests  of  other 
agencies  and  of  the  aggregate  effect  on 
criminal  law  administration.  Now  that  Con- 
gress at  last  has  interested  Itself  seriously 
in  the  problem  of  criminal  law  administra- 
tion, we  see  it  making  the  same  kind  of 
mistake.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  contemplates  mas- 
sive augmentation  of  police  resources  with- 
out corresponding  increases  in  the  capacity 
of  prosecution  offices,  criminal  courts  and 
corrections  agencies  to  handle  the  new  "busi- 
ness" Increased  police  forces  presumably  will 
generate.  These  kinks  sooner  or  later  may 
be  ironed  out,  but  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  distress  and  confusion  before  that  goal  is 
realized. 

The  survey  also  permits  us  to  see  that  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  Is  a  "sys- 
tem" from  the  point  of  view  of  its  "custom- 
ers"— the   criminal    offender,    the   potential 
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'In  a  few  localities,  specifically  Los  An- 
geles, some  real  advances  have  been  made 
toward  remedying  this  situation,  but  such 
efforts  are  exceptional. 


criminal  offender  and  the  PubUc-at-large. 
SiT^m  of  the  criminal  law  Is  to  protect  soc  - 
^y%mm  serious  domestic  e^l« ,  ™»  ^oal  ^s 
achieved  in  part  by  the  moral  condemna- 
tion iCldtmcrli^nal  Pro^^^^^^HhTSrc^ 
oart  by  pumping  those  who  violate  the  pro- 
?rv-.\.T:„=  n„t  hevond  these  measures  there 
U  an  ZcatTon^InddemonsUatlve  function 

of  the  crtmlnal  law  system.  Law  enforcement 
offlcWs^"  models-and  in  this  sense  teach- 
ere— of  what  proper  behavior  ought  to  be. 
?^s  toe  simple,  but  Profoundly  topor- 
tant  basis  for  responsible  concern  a^ut  po 
1^  brutaUty".  Each  unnecessary  use  ot  the 
bmv-Sub  each  racial  slur,  each  instance  of 
Sousn^  IS  a  lesson  of  some  "h^t^«°'-/,: 
one  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  or 
flclal  miscreancy  is  surely  not  one  that  we 

"^t'trflme  the  survey  data  were  -«ecW 
thpre  seemed  to  be  Uttle  overt  official  bru- 
tality in  mrcommunltles  studied,  testimony 
to  toe  efforts  of  the  agencies  to  do  a  pro- 
fess^n^  job.  That  probably  was  true  In  most 
K  of  toe  country  at  toe  time  and.  again 
KsomT  important  qualifications,  appears 
to  be  substantlliuy  true  today.  However  the 
mcidence  of  what  might  be  called    Psychic 
brutality  is  widespread,  A  good  deal  of  tols  is 
awZtlble  to  the  personal  and  educational 
characteristics  of  people  who  are  d'a^n  Into 
law  enforcement  work,  and  some  of  the  cal- 
lousness is  no  doubt  toe  consequence  of  the 
abZrons  toey  suffer  whUe  performing  tou^ 
o^H  «MDeratlnK  jobs.  But  toe  survey  indl- 
^a^^oSlnlilse  for  which j^lety^^ 
to  take  responslbUlty.  At  dozens  of  points, 
with  a  rei^tltlveness  toat  settled  into  monot- 
ony  the  system  was  ignorant,  indifferent  or 
Abrupt  wlto  the  people  wlto  whom  it  was 
dealing  simply  because  toere  were  too  many 
caws  fnvoTvlng  too  many  people,  being  ban- 
dl^by  too  few  officials  wlto  too  little  time 
to  do  a  decent  Job. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  police,  the  pr^- 
ecutors  and  the  magistrates  have  to  make 
raSw  decisions  on  the  basis  of  Inadequate 
[nformatlon  and  insufficient  "flection  _  Even 
when  the  objective  circumstances  would  have 
permitted  some  kind  of  pause,  the  resource^ 
were  not  available  to  make  use  of  it.  It  Is 
now  notorious  toat  the  policeman's  arrest 
de^slon  is  a  complicated  choice  made  on  the 
sjur  Of  the  moment.  But  the  same  problem 
exists  in  the  prosecutor's  office,  where  the 
mis  wmz  by  the  hasty  perusal  of  a  junior 
deDutTand  go  past  a  senior  deputy  at  an 
even  faster  rate^  It  repeats  Itself  aga^n  In 
court,  where  the  cases  are  served  up  to  a^ 
overworked  magistrate  for  drumhead  treat- 
ment What  kind  of  a  system  of  justice  is  it 
m  whiS  the  aggregate  Pro^e-|onal  involve 
ment  In  the  average  case.  Including  police. 
?iosecutor,  magistrate  and  Probation  officer 
is  probably  less  than  five  hours  and  the  final 
uSment  that  society  makes-the  hearing  In 
court-takes   less   than  five   minutes?   And 
XtThall  we  say  of  antlrlot  P^^^f^^^^"^ 
pit  police  against  crowds  too   arge  f  r  them 
to  hVndle  with  low-key  techniques? 

in  nght  of  toese  facts,  toe  "breakdown  of 
law  and  order"  Is  not  so  much  an  anarch U- 
Sc  co^plracy  as  an  accumulation  of  pubUc 
neelect  As  soon  as  we  can  abandon  the 
search  for  a  scapegoal^whetoer  the  Pohce 
the  supreme  Court,  youth  unrest  or  the  black 
man-we  may  get  down  to  the  serious  buj- 
np«  of  oreanlzing  a  system  for  the  preven- 
tion S  violence  that  Will  work  over  toe  long 

^"•iiie  Foundation  survey  has  helped  the 
legai  profession  become  more  aware  of  the 
weaknesses  in  criminal  J"stl<=V^*„^%,^*^! 
central  institution,  -"^e  "Imlnal  law  Is  the 
pillar  of  the  administration  of  l^t'ce  repre 
Tenting  the  most  serious  of  society  s  egai 
concerns  and  the  most  sensitive  of  its  legw 

presses.  The  legal  P^o^^J^^  ,^"  ^^^rt 
claimed  a  special  responsibility  ^of-^tjvhat 
the  survey  has  told  the  legal  profeSsWn  Is 
What  jli^Le  Jackson,  who  i"-P^-d  the  stug 
had  suspected  It  would:   that  the  real  sig 


nlflcance'of  toe  criminal  law  ^s  °ot  so  much 
It*  doctrinal  refinement  but  Its  dellverea 
v^ue^--4t8  practical  reality,  day-on-day, 
yfa^-on-year  at  the  level  of  enforcement.' 
^^  tols  perspective,  the  processes  of  statu- 
torv  reform  and  Judicial  law  making  appear 
^'yrdellnes  for  social  acUon  rather  thwi 

actl^  Itself.  Having  P'^P°^^^,!J"*^fwi 
law  to  Which  we  say  we  are  committed,  arewe 
pi^rTto  take  the  public  action  that  wiU 

SX  it  a  reality?  It  P;««f  ^;^„^^?*°J^"ft 
through  toe  medium  of  the  criminal  law.  ii 
mav  be  more  appropriate,  however,  for  us  to 
Mk  wha^klnd  of  social  protection  Is  worth 
having.  Let  us  hope  the  legal  profession  can 
help  our  society  confront  that  question. 
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Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  interest  these  past  two 
seiions  in  the  legislating  of  a  steel  im- 
S>rt  Sot^.  Most  of  the  speeches  have 
SSuSid  the  terrible  plight  of  Uie  steel 
industry— its  sinking  sales  and  profits, 
and  high  unemployment.  .     .. 

I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the 
Record  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing United  States  Steel  which  reports  the 
best  3d  quarter  improvement,  a  record 
Sf  6-percent  profit  gain  on  an  8.8-percent 

advance  in  sales.  _.  ».  *.,  i„„ 

My  hope  is  that  those  who  wish  to  leg-  ^ 
islate  quotas  will  read  the  foUowing  re- 
port carefully: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  29,  1969] 
Untted  states  Stkel  net  Spurted  41JB  Per- 
cent    IN     THIRD     PERIOD-IMPROVEMENT     IS 
B«T    SO    FAR    REPORTED    BY    MAJOR    MnO^ 
SALES  HAD  8.8  PERCENT  ADVANCE— POOR  1968 

Quarter    Noted 

PirrsBURGH.-US.    Steel    Corp.    turned    in 
the  best  third  quarter  earnings  improvemen 
so  far  reported  by  a  major  steelmaker,  rack 
ing  up  a  41.6%   profit  gain  on  an  8.8%   ad 

'^re'SaWon's  largest  steel  producer  earned 
jJS  million,  or  87  cents  a  share  m  the 
SP^tember  quarter,  up  from  a  restated  »33 
^.mon  or  61  cents  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 
S?^  to  $1.17  billion  from  »1  07  biUlor. 
^e  1^  net  Income  figure  Is  restated  to 
refiect  the  change  to  straight-line  deprecia- 
tion accounting  from  accelerated  account- 
ing The  change  raised  the  fig^*/™"^*^* 
earlier-reported  $11   million,  or  21   cents  a 

'""^'e  steelmaker's  tolrd  quarter  r^ultsb^- 
efited  from  comparison  with  a  1968  quarter 
fn  which  steel  operations  and  sales  plum- 
meted   following  "^the    1968    labor    contract 
Mr^ment  of  last  August.  Customers  who  had 
S%  steel  stockpiles  In  anticipation  of 
a  strike    cut  buying  sharply  In  August  and 
^?^e"eSSsl!ro  benefited  to  some  ex^nt 
from    the    major    price    Increases   that    U^ 
sT^l    initiated    and    competitors  followed 
eariv  in  August  this  year.  However,  the  com- 
pany said  toe  September  quarter  '^for  the 

ESes-^e^SliUf^Vre^  ^ ^^ 

sirrrdrrifrara^rn'riffSre 

^*^e   third   quarter   results   also  reflected 
wh?t  st^el  meS  say  was  one  of  the  strongest 

".See  Jackson,  Criminal  ^^i'"'*-/!^^/?*' 
Problems    of   the   Future.    39    A.B.A.J.    743 

(1953). 


summer  sales  season.  In  |^.^^^'^S>'sS! 
normal  sharp  slump.  ^J  .^**t^^  g"  mil- 

r  rrr.-"  rs^'»"  » '•  •»• 

l^Tvance  and  xm-in*^  ^J^'ljUrSi  a^urSt 
cllne.  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  uorp.,» 

of  Ung-Temco-Vought,  I^'f^f/„'^SS 
six-fold  proflt  increase  from  the  e*trem«Y 
depresTed"^  1968  quarter.  However,  it  stUl 
termed  Its  earnings  poorer  toan  earlier  ex 

"^^T^  industry's  second-largest  producer 
Betorehlm  Stee'l  Corp.,  is  «Pect*d  to  report 
third  quarter  earnings  today.  __ 

The  improved  tolrd  quarter  helpejl  U^^ 
Steri  cut  its  year-to-year  lag  in  proflt  for  toe 
^r-rntJNlne-mo^t.^s  -^ --e  - 

''^bert  C.  Tyson,  chairman  of  the  finance 
commrtL':  sZ  toe  lower  nlne--onth  earn- 
iags  were  due  to  reduced  sWpmentea^ub^ 

rr^ndrtr  ind'^t^-i^r  Contract: 
l^erhi&Tl^rth^es^d  incased 

^^■Shomgrof  fk med  labor  in  certain  ar^s. 
com'^rdld  -y  th^need^or  aummer-vaca- 

riuT-'o^er^-trn  ^^^  --^g 
through  expected  costly  Initial  stages  of  pro- 
duction also  were  contributing  factors,    Mr. 

^'Te  'birsteelmaker  said  Ita  nlne-monto 
prL\^S  totaled  16.6  mUUon  to^-^J^ 
from   17.8  million   tons  In  the  year  earu« 

eanie^  outlays  In  the  nine  months  dropped 
TiUo  mini/n  trom  $^  mimon^  As^r^P^ 
30   authorized  projects  yet  to  oe  i-oiuh 
totaled  another  $965  million. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 

HON.  FREdIcHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  I.  1969 
Turr    «VTrWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
XmT^SSly  is  .rem  the  P.»yi.en« 
Journal  in  the  State  of  Rhode  isiauu 
The  editorial  follows: 

PonKJUBRI 

The  American  Automobile  Association  and 
♦lit  l^nwr-car    oriented    groups    axe 
other    Paasenger-ta         _    ^s  by  the  truck- 
voicing  concern  ab^t  efforts  ^y 

all  sizes  exclusive  use  "{^'^^ ^^J°^^ 
with  toe  understanding  that^^^^  JJ^^^ 
not   use   existing   major   highways.   Any 

listening? 
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December  2,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  keep  us  this  day  in- 
wardly in  our  souls  and  outwardly  In 
our  actions,  in  tune  with  infinite  and 
eternal  values.  Make  us  to  be  of  good 
courage,  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good, 
to  render  no  man  evil  for  evil,  to 
strengthen  the  faint  hearted,  support  the 
weak,  help  the  afflicted,  honor  all  men, 
and  ever  to  love  and  serve  Thee.  Lead  us 
by  Thy  wisdom  and  when  the  evening 
comes  and  our  work  is  done,  grant  us 
the  rest  of  the  just.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, December  1, 1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  on  yesterday,  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoMnncK). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  some 
very  brief  unanimous-consent  requests, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


LIMTTATIGN  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, and  that  the  morning  business  not 
exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


THE  SONGMY  INCIDENT— 
TRIAL  BY  PRESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
taking  the  floor  today — and  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  leadership  in  giving 
me  this  time — to  raise  once  again  the 
isste  of  fair  trial  versus  trial  by  press. 


The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  allow  trial  by  press.  The 
denial  of  the  basic  right  of  any  person, 
whether  in  or  out  of  uniform,  to  a  fair 
trial  is  a  rl^ht  guaranteed  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

I  spoke  last  week  of  the  possibility  of 
prejudice  or  bias  which  could  result  from 
publication  of  interviews  of  prospective 
witnesses  In  the  so-called  Songmy  mas- 
sacre. I  am  speaking  now  of  evidence 
presented  in  the  form  of  statements  of 
alleged  witnesses  or  participants  and 
photographs  and  judgments  by  the  press. 
I  am  speaking  of  trial  by  press  in  a  most 
explosive,  emotional,  alleged  atrocity  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  hazidf ul  of  events 
in  our  Nation's  history,  because  of  their 
national  significance  or  sensational  as- 
pects, have  received  such  extensive  cov- 
erage. Oi;ily  a  few  of  these  cases  have  sub- 
jected our  legal  system  to  the  strain 
present  in  the  Mylai  case.  The  shock 
of  the  alleged  atrocities  struck  at  me 
and  at  the  very  conscience,  I  am  sure,  of 
every  American,  and  another  tragedy 
may  be  at  hand. 

Life  magazine  published  yesterday  a 
story,  complete  with  alleged  eyewitnesses, 
headlines,  full-page  color  photographs, 
and  a  judgment.  Newsweek  and  Time  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  ended  a  weekend  in  which 
this  country  was  deluged,  through  the 
major  newspapers  and  TV  broadcasts,  by 
recaps,  repeats,  and  republication  of 
every  statement  made  to  date  by  almost 
everyone. 

The  Life  m««azine  article — through 
pictures  and  selective  statements  from 
almost  every  witness — presents  a  case 
and  decides.  It  renders  a  judgment  of 
what  happened  and  who  was  involved.  It 
should  be  clearly  pointed  out  at  this  point 
that  none  of  these  statements  was  made 
imder  oath,  no  cross-examination  to<* 
place,  and  there  has  been  no  legal  identi- 
fication of  the  photographs,  either  as  to 
location  or  as  to  the  actual  people  who 
were  supposed  to  have  committed  the 
crimes  which  were  evident  in  the  photo- 
graphs. The  pictures,  in  fact,  not  only 
may  be  infiammatory,  but  also,  they 
otherwise  may  be  inadmissible  at  the 
trial.  So  there  is  no  due  process  in  this 
article,  but  there  certainly  is  judgment. 

Other  pictures  were  published  and 
other  interviews  reported.  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  was  credited  along  with 
others  in  the  Life  article,  for  one;  but 
the  Life  article  was  the  most  sensational 
and  renders  a  specific  judgment  on  what 
happened.  Life  conducted  a  trial  by  press 
within  its  own  covers.  The  net  effect  of 
other  publications  approaches  this  ulti- 
mate prejudice,  but  none  was  quite  so 
blatant. 

Mr.  President,  coming  so  late,  this 
article  serves  no  purpose,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  of  furthering  justice  or  fixing  legal 
responsibmty  for  the  alleged  atrocities. 
It  serves  no  public  need  to  know  nor  any 
watchdog  philosophy  of  the  press.  Its 
only  apparent  value  is  to  retrieve  a  re- 
turn of  Life's  investment  of  some  $40,000 
paid  or  to  be  paid  to  a  former  Army 


photographer  who  put  the  pictures  up 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
photographer,  so  far  as  I  can  imder- 
stand,  was  an  official  photographer,  was 
on  duty,  turned  over  black  and  white 
photographs,  but  did  not  turn  over  the 
colored  photographs.  These  were  not 
processed  in  Vietnam,  so  far  as  anybody 
can  determine,  and  there  has  been  no 
legal  identification  of  those  pictures  with 
any  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
charged — at  least,  up  to  date. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this?  I 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  mall,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
has  been  very  favorable.  But  I  also  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  mall  arising  out 
of  the  speeches  I  made  last  week,  in 
which  people  have  already  prejudged  the 
events.  People  say,  "Punish  them.  Don't 
do  ansrthing  about  a  fair  trial.  Punish 
them.  Put  them  to  death." 

What  kind  of  an  explosive  atmosphere 
have  we  created,  under  our  legal  system, 
with  this  type  of  trial  by  press?  What 
they  have  said  about  me  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  general  feeling,  however, 
seems  to  be,  in  most  of  these  "suiti"  let- 
ters— ^I  say  they  are  not  a  majority,  but 
there  are  a  substantial  number — that  I 
was  trying  to  cover  up  something,  sim- 
ply because  I  was  asking  the  press  to  let 
our  judicial  system  work  and  not  to  prej- 
udice the  case  by  further  activities  than 
they  have  published  already. 

I  have  referred  to  the  $40,000  paid  by 
Life  for  these  pictures,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  am  appalled  by  the  profiteering 
going  on  by  at  lei^t  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals intent  only  on  cashing  in  on  a 
hot  story  before  it  cools.  According  to 
Mr.  Haeberle.  himself,  he  received  an 
offer  to  sell  these  pictures  on  an  exclu- 
sive basis  overseas  for  $100,000,  and  then 
he  decided  he  wanted  more  than  that, 
when  they  were  actually  the  property  of 
the  Army  and  should  have  been  there  for 
trial  purposes  when  identified.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  he  got  approxi- 
mately $40,000  or  $45,000. 

Other  money  has  been  paid — $20,000, 
we  were  told,  by  CBS  to  Dispatch  News 
for  the  so-called  exclusive  interview. 
Just  yesterday,  a  member  of  my  staff 
was  called  by  Dispatch  News  with  refer- 
ence to  asking  me  to  write  an  article, 
under  my  name,  for  a  Sunday  package 
to  be  peddled  on  a  60-40  conmiission 
basis.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  to  get 
the  60  or  he  was  to  get  the  60.  But  all 
I  can  say  is  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
"garbage"  I  referred  to  in  my  statements 
last  week. 

The  December  5  issue  of  Time  states 
as  follows : 

Inevitably,  there  were  those  who,  whllo 
not  denying  the  deed,  felt  It  would  be  better 
left  untold.  After  a  G.I.  witness  described  on 
television  what  he  had  seen  at  My  Lai,  Colo- 
rado Senator  Peter  Domlnlck  asked:  "What 
kind  of  country  do  we  have  when  that  kind 
of  garbage  gets  put  on  the  air?" 

My  statement  was.  of  course,  taken 
cut  of  context,  and  the  garbage  I  was 
referring  to  was  the  sensationalism  that 
was  building  up  in  the  news  media  wlth- 
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out  regard  to  the  need  and  right  for  fair 
trial    Thus  sensationalism  bloomed  m 
full  flower  this  weekend  and  yesterday, 
•nme  magazine,  by  quoting  me  out  oi 
context,  implied  I  wanted  the  ipfident 
left  untold.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  because 
of  the  gravity  of  this  incident  and  my 
concern  that  the  full  story  be  told  that  I 
spoke  out.  I  attacked  the  airing  of  inter- 
views with  prospective  witnrasc*  with  no 
apparent  concern  for  their  rights  I  ob- 
jected  to   reporting   that   goes  beyond 
news  reporting  and  exploits  sensational- 
ism to  outsell  its  compeUtion.  I  object 
strongly  to  trial  by  press.  I  had  hoped 
by  speaking  out  last  week  that  the  media 
would  cease  publication  of  extrajudicial 
statements  by  potential  witnesses.  I  had 
hoped  that  trial  by  press  would  not  oc- 
cur that  a  fair  trial  could  be  held  as 
required  under  our  legal  system,  and  that 
the  news  media,  including  the  broadcast 
segment,  would  undertake  to  follow  tlus 
course  on  their  own  responsibUity  and 
exercise  their  own  balancing  of  values 
in  this  case. 

But  it  seems  every  story  must  be  more 
sensational  than  the  last.  Only  a  few 
news  services,  newspapers,  magazines 
and  individuals  wUl  realize  a  profit.  The 
people  of  this  country  may  be  the  real 

^°The  trial  court  last  week  tried  to  halt 
this  trend  of  the  press  so  that  a  fair 
trial  could  be  held.  One  can  look  at  the 
statement  of  the  court  as  a  plea  or  a 
threat  but  the  conunents  take  on  added 
significance  today.  It  would  appear  that 
the  confidence  of  the  court  that  the 
news  media  would  poUce  themselves  to 
insure  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings 
seems  poorly  misplaced  after  just  6  days. 
The  court  stated: 

As  I  understand  the  previous  mlUUry 
press  release.  thU  case  was  under  Investiga- 
tion Thus,  I  can  understand  how  respon- 
sible news  media  did  not  deem  It  Improper 
?o  as^Tthe  military  In  furthering  Its 
Investigation. 

We  are  now  past  that  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  agree  completely  ^^^Vf "°f«J 
that  further  news  contact  with  witnesses 
and  premature  out  of  court  dUclosure  of 
testimony  would  be  In  violation  of  law. 

Onthe  other  hand,  I  am  reluctant  to  Issue 
any  show  cause  order  Immediately  to  pro- 
hibit pubUclzing  the  testimony  of  potentUl 
witnesses.   I    believe    the   responsible   news 
media  are  capable  of  policing  their  own  ac- 
tivity   and   win    self-impose   the   nec^ry 
sanctions  to  Insure  that  the  fairness  of  these 
proceedings  are  not  Jeopardized.  The™^re 
I  am  declining  the  request  of  counsel  today 
to  issue  a  show  cause  order.  A  reasonable 
time  wUl  be  granted  the  news  media  to  act 
In  a  responsible  legal  manner.  And,  I  am 
confident  you  will  find  that  witnesses  w^ll 
not  be  contacted  further  by  any  responsible 
news  agency.  The  Issue  wUl  be  held  in  abey- 
ance at  thU  time,  with  leave  to  counsel  to 
re-petltlon  this  court  for  relief  at  any  later 
time. 


Mr  President,  that  was  in  reply  to  a 
petition  from  the  defense  counsel  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney.  It  is  one  of  tne 
few  times  in  my  life,  in  a  murder  case 
I  have  ever  heard  of  both  sides  petition- 
ing the  judge  to  ask  the  media  t^  be 
more  objective  and  to  tone  down  their 
own  disclosures.  ,,     ^  .       ,  v»c 

What  has  happened  after  6  days?  Yes- 
terday, for  the  second  time,  the  trial 
counsel  and  defense  coimsel  jolnUy  pe- 


titioned the  VS.  MiUtary  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  an  Injunction  against  the  me- 
dia     from     further     publication     of 
statements  of  witnesses  and  prejudicial 
materials.  A  unique  case  has  been  pre- 
sented to  this  appeUate  court.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  first  impression.  A  decision 
is  to  be  rendered  today.  There  are  cer- 
tainly problems  of  jurisdiction.  Beyond 
the  mere  problem  of  enforcing  such  an 
order  across  the  country,  basic  consti- 
tutional   issues    are    involved.    To    my 
knowledge,  no  such  order  of  such  scope 
has  ever  been  entered.  But  then  only  a 
handful  of  cases  in  our  history  have  re- 
ceived this  type  and  extent  of  exposure. 
And  I  repeat  freedom  of  the  press  does 
not  permit  trial  by  press.  The  line  is 
drawn  there.  ,    „ 

Mr  President,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  yesterday  report- 
ing on  Uie  appeal  that  I  referred  to  be- 
fore the  UJS.  MUitary  Court  of  Appeals^ 
They  asked  for  an  injunction  agamst 
CBS  NBC,  ABC,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Atianta  Con- 
stitution, the  Atianta  Journal,  the  Co- 
lumbus (Ga.)  Ledger,  the  Columbus  En- 
quirer, Time-Life  Corp.,  Newsweek  mag- 
azine. United  Press  International,  the 
Associated  Press,  and  Dispateh  News 
Service. 

This  Indicates  the  scope  of  the  re-pub- 
lication and  sensationalism  which  they 
felt  was  prejudicing  the  right  of  a  fair 
trial.  It  is  particularly  pertinent  to  note 
that  it  is  the  State  of  Georgia  itself  that 
they  asked  the  media  to  be  enjoined  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  panel  of  jurors 
is  located  which  wiU  be  determining  the 
fate  of  the  individuals  charged.  That 
panel  is  as  much  subject  to  influence  and 
prejudice  as  anyone  else  in  this  country, 
be  they  man.  woman,  or  child,  be  they 
in  the  military,  or  be  they  ordinary  ci- 
vilians. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  lumnimous  con- 
sent to  have  vhe  article  referred  to 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  guess,  and  all  I  am  doing  is 
guessing,  that  the  mUltary  court  wUl 
reject  this  request  and  the  issue  will  be 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Coiu-t. 

The  concern  of  the  trial  court  last 
week  was  simple.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  regain  a  rational  atmosphere  so  that  a 
fair  trial  could  be  held.  This  was  my  wily 
concern  last  week.  I  am  not  critical  of 
the  pr«ss  for  reporting  news,  but  they 
"o  too  far  when  interviews  of  potential 
^tnesses  are  carried  on  nationwide  TV. 
when  these  interviews  are  re-published  In 
newspapers  aU  across  the  country  over 
and  over,  and  when  a  nationwide  niaga- 
zine  publishes  photographs  of  a  highly 
Inflammatory,  and.  I  might  add,  revolt- 
ing nature,  most  likely  inadmissable  at 

We  are  heaping  one  tragedy  on  top  of 
another.  It  seems  that  when  the  story  is 
this  big  only  the  press  is  big  enough  to 
try  it  We  seem  to  say  our  legal  system 
cannot  be  trusted  to  develop  Uie  facts.  I 
want  to  make  myself  very  clear.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood,  even  out  oi 


omtext.  I  want  even  Time  magazine  to 
be  able  to  get  it  right.  This  story  could 
have  been  reported  without  eyewltnew 
statements,  unverified  i^iotogrwihs  and 
swiaatlonalism.  A  fair  trial  could  have 
been  held  and  tills  matter  investigated 
thereafter  by  any  congressional  oom- 
mlttee.  special  onnmission,  or  any  othw 
group,  in  case  the  people  thought  all 
the  facts  had  not  been  brought  out. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  emasculate  the 
rights  of  Individuals  charged  with  serious 
crime  or  those  who  might  be  charged  In 
this  incident. 

It  seems  to  me  this  country  Is  one  of 
the  few,  if  not  the  only  country  in  the 
world  which  would  in  effect  put  Itself  on 
trial  We  actuaUy  filed  charges  against 
our  own  servicemen  before  the  news 
media  entered  the  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army  pub- 
lished a  release,  which  was  picked  up  by 
the  AP  on  September  6.  pointing  out  that 
Lieutenant  Calley  had  been  charged 
with  murder.  This  was  over  2  months 
before  the  press  started  going  and  they 
said  the  military  was  trying  to  hide  it 
under  a  rug.  This  seemed  self-evldently 

That  trial  would  be  In  a  courtroom 
based  on  evidence  and  facts.  The  trial 
would  be  pubUc.  The  basic  constitutional 
rights  of  the  defendants  would  be  pro- 
tected. We  may  now  be  unable  to  have 
that  trial  because  of  the  very  fairness 
and  Impartiality  we  require  imder  our 
Constitution.  In  that  event,  we  not  only 
will  have  failed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  charged  with  crimes,  we  will 
have  allowed  our  legal  system  to  fall  in 
its  duty  to  protect  the  freedoms  of  all 
the  people.  That  is  the  second  tragedy. 
In  the  name  of  "free  press"  we  may 
doom  this  incident  to  unproven  rumors 
and  infamy,  leaving  our  political  bones, 
for  those  who  chose,  to  pick  over. 

It  will  not  appease  our  national  con- 
science if  we  fail  to  make  our  system 
work  now.  It  could  then  be  said  that 
our  system  of  government  cannot  func- 
tion under  severe  stress.  We  may  find  we 
have  established  that  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme national  significance,  the  courts 
and  our  judicial  system  have  no  role  to 
play.  The  right  of  fair  trial  and  due  proc- 
ess must  give  way  to  the  overriding  free- 
dom of  the  press,  even  when  that  free- 
dom is  exercised  to  usun>4he  functions 
of  our  courts.  I  do  not  beUeve  Ihat.  Our 
system  is  strong.  It  can  function  prop- 
erly. But  it  has  no  defense  against  sen- 
sationalism by  the  media  in  a  case  like 
this.  We  have  faced  moral  crises  in  the 
past.  We  must  do  so  this  time.  We  must 
each  shoulder  our  responsibilities — in- 
cluding the  press. 

This  event  marks  a  tragic  and  unfortu- 
nate chapter  In  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  can  only  hope  that  its  ending 
is  not  so  dismal  as  ite  beginning  and  the 
last  few  days.  It  has  called  into  question 
the  character  of  our  people,  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  press  and,  flnaUy.  our  be- 
lief in  freedom  and  justice  for  all  people. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask,  once  again,  that 
the  press  begin  to  exercise  some  restraint 
so  that  we  can  get  at  the  true  facte,  so 
that  we  can  develop  them  in  a  trial,  and 
so  that  those  charged  will  have  their 
constitutional  rights  defended  and  we 
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can  determine  and  fix  responsibility  for 
what  seems  to  be  a  horrendous  and  hor- 
rible tragedy  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Exhibit  1 

Both  Sidks  in  Caixbt  Trial  Ask  Songmt 

PoBUCTTT  Ban 

(By  B.  W.  Ken  worthy) 

Washington,  December  1. — The  proeecu- 
tion  and  the  defense  In  the  pending  court- 
martial  of  First  Ueut.  William  L.  Calley  Jr. 
asked  the  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  today  to  ban  all  further  pre-trial 
publication  and  broadcast  of  statements  and 
photographs  concerning  the  alleged  massacre 
at  Songmy,  South  Vietnam,  on  March  16, 
1968. 

The  court  took  the  petition  under  advise- 
ment. 

In  the  opinion  of  lawyers  Interviewed  here 
tonight,  such  a  total  nationwide  ban  on  the 
publication  of  any  statement  concerning  an 
alleged  eyewitnesses  or  any  other  person, 
would  be  without  precedent. 

Some  lawyers  expressed  doubt  that  the 
court.  If  It  Is  guided  by  recent  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  relevant  cases,  would  grant 
such  a  blanket  Injunction. 

In  their  petition  to  the  three-Judge  civilian 
court,  MftJ.  Kenneth  A.  Raby,  who  is  Lieu- 
tenant fc§ney'8  military  defense  counsel,  and 
Capt.  Aubrey  M.  Daniel  3d,  who  is  the  trial 
counsel,  or  prosecutor,  asked  that  the  re- 
quested injunction  remain  effective  until  the 
first  witness  testifies  at  the  court-martial. 

The  decision  to  court-martial  the  lieu- 
tenant was  announced  a  week  ago  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Orwln  C.  Talbott,  conmianding  general 
at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga..  where  Lieutenant 
Calley  is  stationed.  The  lieutenant  will  be 
tried  on  six  specifications  charging  him  with 
murder  of  109  men,  women  and  children 
"without  Justification  or  exc\ise."  The  date 
of  the  co\irt-martlal  has  not  been  set. 

Maj.  Baby  and  Captain  Daniel  asked  that 
the  injunction  sought  against  pretrial  dis- 
cussion of  the  case  be  extended  "to  all  radio 
and  television  networks  and  stations,  news- 
wire  services,  newspapers  and  magazines 
operating  or  otherwise  doing  business  In  the 
United  States." 

But  the  two  attorneys  specifically  asked 
the  enjoining  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Washington  Post, 
The  Atlanta  Constitution,  The  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal, The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  The  Co- 
lumbus Enquirer,  the  Time-Life  Corpora- 
tion, Newsweek  magazine.  United  Press  In- 
ternational, The  Associated  Press,  and  Dis- 
patch News  Service. 

The  last-named,  a  small  service  handling 
free-lance  journalists,  distributed  one  of  the 
first  stories  of  the  alleged  massacre. 

CLIPPINOS    AND    TRANSCRIPTS 

In  support  of  their  argument  that  such  an 
injunction  was  necessary  "to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights"  of  Lieutenant  Cally, 
the  prosecution  and  defense  attorneys  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  two  thick  loose-leaf 
books  m  which  has  been  pasted  clippings 
from  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  lawyers  read  only  one  clipping  to 
the  court — from  a  Chicago  paper.  But  they 
showed  the  judges  copies  of  this  week's  Life 
magazine,  which  contains  nine  photo- 
graphs— eight  color  and  one  black-and- 
white — allegedly  taken  at  Songmy  on  March 
16  by  Ronald  L.  Haeberle,  who  had  been  a 
staff  photographer  attached  to  Company  C, 
1st  Battalion,  20th  Infantry,  lltb  Light  In- 
fantry Brigade. 

Several  of  these  photographs  had  been 
shown  to  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  last  Wednesday  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor. 

Included  in  the  two  books  of  clippings 
were  nine  articles  and  columns  from  The 
New  York  Times  plus  two  articles  by  Times 


reporters  and  one  by  a  Times  columnist  that 
appeared  in  other  papers  subscribing  to 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

The  first  article  from  The  New  York  Times 
was  a  four-pcu-agraph  Associated  Frees  dis- 
patch from  Fort  Bennlng  last  September, 
quoting  the  annoimcement  of  post  authori- 
ties that  Ueutenant  Calley  had  been  charged 
with  murder  in  the  deaths  of  an  unspecified 
number  of  persons.  That  report  was  based  on 
a  news  release  Issued  by  the  post  informa- 
tion officer. 

THREE    ORDiaiS    SOUGHT    EARLIER 

Last  Tuesday,  November  25,  Major  Raby 
and  Captain  Daniel  asked  Lieut.  Col.  Reld 
W.  Kennedy,  the  military  judge  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng, for  three  ordeK. 

The  first  would<Rave  prohibited  prospec- 
tive witnesses  from  pretrial  disclosures  of 
their  prospective  testimony.  The  second 
would  have  directed  the  named  military  ju- 
rors not  intentionally  to  read  or  listen  to 
news  accounts  of  the  alleged  murders.  The 
third  would  have  prohibited  the  news  media 
from  further  publication  of  statements  by 
any  individual  purportedly  connected  with 
the  alleged  massacre,  or  the  reproduction  of 
pictures  of  the  alleged  massacre. 

The  judge  complied  with  the  first  two 
requests  but  held  in  abeyance  the  request 
for  an  order  to  the  news  media,  sasring  that 
this  raised  constitutional  questions  of  free- 
dom of  the  press.  The  media,  the  colonel 
said,  should  be  given  a  "reasonable"  time 
to  show  that  they  could  "act  responsibly." 

Last  Friday,  Nov.  28,  the  Judge  held  a 
closed  meeting  with  opposing  counsel,  at 
which  time,  according  to  their  petition  to- 
day, they  again  requested  an  order  to  the 
news  media.  The  lawyers  buttressed  their 
argument  with  "additional  evidence,"  they 
said. 

At  that  time,  according  to  the  two  law- 
yers. Colonel  Kennedy  "concluded  that  the 
spirit  of  his  order  to  potential  witnesses 
were  being  wilfully  violated  by  local  and 
national  news  media,"  and  entered  certain 
findings. 

The  first  of  these,  the  lawyers  said  In  their 
petition  today,  was  that  "the  possibility  of 
prejudice  to  the  defendant's  constitutional 
right  of  a  fair  trial  Is  real  and  apparent." 


WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  commentary  was  published  in 
the  Boston  Globe  on  November  28.  1969, 
written  by  Robert  Healy,  entitled  "A 
Case  for  Withdrawal."  It  refers  to  the 
Song  My  situation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  food  for 
thought  in  Mr.  Healy's  comments.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  his 
last  sentence : 

Those  soldiers  who  squeezed  the  triggers 
do  not  bear  all  the  blame. 

Mr.  President,  truer  words  were  never 
written. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  commentary  by  Mr. 
Healy  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Case  for  Wtthdbawal 
(By  Robert  Healy) 

There  never  was  a  better  argument  for  get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam  than  Song  My  village. 
It  teUs  it  all. 

It  tells  about  the  problems  of  the  United 
States  getting  mixed  up  in  Vietnamese  civil 
war. 

It  tells  about  the  difficulties  of  the  United 
States  soldier  operating  under  this  set  of 
circumstances. 


It  tells  of  the  fear  of  the  American  OJ. 
who  must  operate  where  men  hoeing  the  rice 
fields  of  the  Mekong  Delta  in  the  daylight 
hours  are  the  Viet  Cong  terrorists  and  the 
enemy  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  tells  about  the  Innocents — the  women, 
the  children,  the  old.  In  the  areas  which  are 
exchanged  weekly  and  monthly  between  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  South  Vietnam  govern- 
ment units,  they  must  survive.  And  the  mas- 
sacre of  Song  My  shows  that,  for  them,  even 
survival  Is  difficult. 

One  must  understand,  to  begin  with,  that 
there  are  really  two  kinds  of  war  being 
fought  in  Vietnam.  In  the  northern  part  of 
South  Vietnam  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
and  along  the  Cambodian  border.  It  is  a  war 
to  stop  Infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
the  north.  This  war  Is  fought  largely  In 
jungle  terrain.  It  is  a  war  where  the  U.S. 
military  is  pitted  against  the  guerrilla  units. 

But  the  war  in  the  Mekong  Delta  Is  another 
thing.  The  Mekong  is  the  breadbasket  of 
all  Vietnam.  It  produces  from  its  fields  large 
quantities  of  rice.  The  people  here  are  mostly 
farmers.  They  live  in  the  small  villages  or 
on  their  land. 

Here  In  the  Mekong,  South  Vietnam 
rebels — the  Viet  Cong — have  operated  against 
the  government  of  Saigon  for  years.  They 
have  held  certain  villages  all  of  that  time. 
Saigon's  appointed  province  chiefs  have 
learned  to  do  business  with  the  Viet  Cong 
leaders.  Even  now,  for  Instance,  reporters 
have  been  told  In  Vietnam  that  to  travel  to 
the  village  of  Song  My  would  be  dangerous 
because  It  Is  considered  enemy  territory. 

The  farmers  in  the  Delta  area  are  in  no 
position  to  protect  themselves.  And  neither 
the  regular  South  Vietnam  ARVN  troops  nor 
the  U.S.  troops  can  secure  this  area  from  the 
Viet  Cong. 

The  reason  goes  back  to  the  man  behind 
the  hoe  In  the  rice  fields  by  day,  who  goes 
out  at  night  to  collect  taxes  and  bounty  in 
the  villages  for  the  Viet  Cong.  Is  the  American 
soldier  to  gun  him  down  during  the  day,  or 
Is  he  to  wait  until  night  where  the  guerrilla 
soldier  has  the  advantage  and  where  It  takes 
three  or  four  and  possibly  more  regular 
soldiers  to  operate  against  him  effectively? 
Song  My,  as  terrible  as  it  may  sound.  Is  the 
military  solution  to  Vietnam.  Then  there  is 
nothing  for  the  victor  or  the  vanquished. 
And  a  military  solution  to  Vietnam  cannot 
be  tolerated.  The  American  conscience  will 
tolerate  no  more  Song  Mys. 

There  Is  public  debate  both  at  home  and 
at  the  congressional  level  about  soldiers  in- 
volved In  this  massacre.  One  senator  even 
condemns  those  who  have  brought  Song  My 
to  the  Attention  of  the  American  public. 

But  Song  My  should  be  discussed  and 
clearly  understood  by  everyone  in  the  United 
States  because  it  is  the  microcosm  of  the 
whole  Vietnam  war. 

The  government  and  the  military  should  be 
concerned  with  what  happened  at  Song  My. 
But  they  should  be  more  concerned  even 
with  the  cause  of  Song  My. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  our  leaders  to  say  that 
we  are  In  Vietnam  and  we  must  accept  it. 
We  should  not  accept  it.  If  there  was  error 
in  the  first  commitment  then  that  must 
be  corrected. 

And  It  should  be  corrected  quickly  before 
there  Is  any  more  Involvement  of  United 
States  soldiers   in  another  Song  My. 

Those  soldiers  who  squeezed  the  triggers  do 
not  bear  all  the  blame. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAP^ 
ACT  AUTHORIZATION.  1970-72 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
cISl  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  554.  H.R.  10105. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore  The  bUl  wlU  be  stated  by  titie. 

^The  LEGISLATIVE  CLERK.  H.R.  10105.  *» 

amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
vSie  safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorL^ 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1970. 1971. 
and  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
orSSded  to  consider  ttie  bUl  which  had 
be^reSrted  from  the  Committee  on 
commerce  with  amendnients  on  page  1. 
^\r^(-  8  after  "1970,",  strike  out    $35,000,- 
Soo"  and  insert  "knd  $40,000,000":   in 
line  9  after  the  word  "year",  strike  out 
'•mi  and  $35,000,000  for  tiie  fiscal  year 
19?2  •'"  and  iiisert  "1971.  Of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970  Pur- 
suant to  tiie  preceding  sentence.  $2  800.- 
000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  em- 
Dloyment   of    additional   personnel   for 
S^e  in  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  to  carry  out  the  Provisions  of  the 
National    Traffic    and    Motor    Vehlde 
Safety  Act  of  1966.":  on  page  2.  after  Ime 
5,  strike  out: 

SEC.  2.  section  102(4)  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
use    1391(4))   is  amended  by  striking  out 
?he' period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
nlllu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
•and  any  protective  helmet  or  headgear  man- 
ufacturJd%flered  for  sale,  or  sold  for  use  by 
drivers  of,  and  passengers  on  or  In,  motor 
vehicles." 
And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
SEC.   2.    section    102(4)    of   the   National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(15  U.S.C.  1391(4))   Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ___ 

"(4)  -Motor  vehicle  equipment'  means  any 
svstem,  part,  or  component  of  a  motor  ve- 
Moyf  as  orlelnally  manufactured  or  any 
s^Sur^a^  or  component  manufactured  or 
om  for^replacement  or  '^P'ovement  of  such 
system,  part,  or  component  or  as  any  acces- 
sory, or  addition  to  the  motor  vehicle  and 
any  device,  article,  or  apparel  not  a  system 
part,  or  component  of  a  motor  vehicle  (other 
Ihan  medicines,  or  eyeglasses  Prescribed  by 
a  physician  or  other  duly  "^^^  P/*^"" 
tioner),  which  is  manufactured,  sold,  de- 
IveredV  Offered,  or  Intended  ^or  use  wholly 
or  in  part  to  safeguard  motor  vehicles^  driv- 
ers passengers,  and  other  highway  users  from 
risk  of  accident.  Injury,  or  death.' 

On  page  3.  line  9,  after  the  word  "Act", 
insert  "in  the  following  manner—  :m 
line  12,  after  the  word  "resale   insert   at 
each  location  where  any  such  maniif ac- 
turer's  vehicles  or  items  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  are  offered  for  sale  by  a  per- 
son with  whom  such  manufacturer  has  a 
contractual,  proprietary,  or  other  legal 
relationship  in  an  appropriate  manner 
which  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
printed  matter  (A)  avaUable  for  reten- 
tion by  such  prospective  purchaser  and 
(B)  sent  by  maU  to  such  prospective  pur- 
chaser upon  his  request;":  in  line  zi. 
after  the  word  "purchase."  insert     in 
printed  matter  placed  in  the  motor  vehi- 
cle or  attached  to  or  accompanying  the 


item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment.  :  on 
page  4.  after  line  4.  insert: 

(b)  Section  113(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  . 

"(c)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  (e)  shall  contain  a  clear  descrlp- 
Son  of  such  failure  to  comply  with  applicable 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  or  defect,  an 
™aluation  of  the  risk  to  traffic  saf«J^  «^°^- 
ably  related  to  such  defect,  a  statement  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  repair  such  fall- 
vSe  or  defect,  and  the  commitment  of  such 
manufacturer  to  cause  such  failure  or  defect 
to  be  remedied  without  charge." 


At  the  beginning  of  line  15,  strike  out 
"(b) ••  and  insert  "(c) ":  at  the  beginning 
of  line  19,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  uisert 
"(b)":  on  page  5,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"records,"  insert  "including  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  distributors  and  dealers 
to  assist  manufacturers  to  secure  the  in- 
formation required  by  tills  subsection 
which  will  not  affect  the  obligation  of 
manufacturers  under  this  subsection.  . 
after  line  15,  insert: 


'•(ll  My  motor  vehicle  ( including  any 
item  of  original  motor  vehicle  equipment)  or 
t^^flf dete^med  by  the  manufacturer  un- 
der subsection  (a)  to  contain  a  defect  which 
relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety;  or 

"(2)   any  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor 

veh  cle  equipment  Is  determined  by  the  ^c- 

rlta^  under  subjection  (e)  to  contain  a  faU- 

"e  to  comply  with  applicable  motor  vehicle 

safety  standards  prescribed  under  this  title  or 

a    defect    which    relates    to    motor    vehicle 

safety:  ^      ^. 

and  the  notification  specified  In  s"»'sectlon 

(c)  is  required  to  be  furnished  on  account 

of  such  failure  or  defect,  then—  ^„^^- 

"(A)  the  manufacturer  of  each  such  motor 

vehicle    presented   for   remedy   pursuant   to 

such  notice  shall  cause  such  failure  or  de- 

?^t  in  such  motor  vehicle   (including  any 

Sm  of  original  motor  vehicle  equipment) 

to  be  remedied  without  charge:  or 

"(B)  the  manufacturer  of  each  such  other 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  presented 
f^r  remedy  pursuant  to  such  notice  shall 
cause  such  failure  or  defect  in  s"ch  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  to  be  remedied 
Without  charge.  If  a  manufacturer  can  estab- 
Sh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that 
a  failure  to  comply  with  an  appUcable  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  Is  of  such  an  Incon- 
sequenUal  nature  that  the  purposes  of  this 
tme  and  the  public  interest  would  not  be 
served  by  requiring  the  applicable  manufac- 
turer to  remedy  such  noncompliance,  the 
Stary  may.  upon  publication  of  his  rea- 
d's f^Lch'findW.  exempt  suc^  manuf^- 
turer  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsec 
Uon  with  respect  to  such  failure. 


other    testing    In    ^^\ '^^^Jjf'^f^^ 
hlKhway  safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety), 
«f^^t  that  no'  appropriation  shall  be  naade 
for  any  such  planning,  designing,  or  ob- 
struction involving  an  expenditure  In  excess 
of  »100  000  If  such  planning,  designing,  or 
construction  has  not  been  approved  by  reso- 
lutlons  adopted  In  substanUally  the  same 
form  by  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,   and   oyvae 
Committees   on   Commerce   and   on   PubUo 
Works   of   the   Senate.   For   the   purpose   of 
securing  consideration  of  such  approval  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  proe- 
pectus    of    the    proposed    facility    Including 
(but  not  limited  to)  — 

"(1)  a  brief  description  of  the  facility  to  be 
planned,  designed,  or  constructed; 

"(2)  the  location  of  the  facility,  "»d J'^ 
estimate  of  the  maximum  cost  of  the  facility. 
"(3)  a  statement  of  those  agencies,  private 
and  public,  which  will  use  such  facility,  to- 
eether  with  the  contribution  to  be  made  oy 
each  such  agency  toward  the  cost  of  such 

facility;  and  ^     ^,  ,   ..  , 

"(4)    a  statement  of  justification  of  the 

need  for  such  facility.  ♦„,„„„ 

"(b)  The  estimated  maximum  cost  of  any 
facility  approved  under  this  section  as  set 
forth  in  the  prospectus  may  be  increased  by 
the  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  increase. 
If  any.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in 
construction  costs,  from  the  date  of  the 
transmittal  of  such  prospectus  to  Congress, 
but  m  no  event  shall  the  Increase  authorized 
by  this  subsection  exceed  10  per  centum  ol 
such  estimated  maximum  cost." 


And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 


on  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  toe  20 
strike  out  "(g) "  and  insert  <h  •  at^e 
beginning  of  line  23.  strike  out  (d)  and 
Tmwt -ne)":  in  the  same  Ime,  after  the 
^r?"subsection."  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  "(c)":  in  Une  25,  after  the  word 
"Subsections."  strike  out  "(a)  and  (c) 
and  insert  "(a),  <b),  and  (d)":  on  page 
Tline  23.  after  the  word  "be/' strike  out 
"retarded"  and  insert  "retreaded  :  at  the 
top  of  page  8,  strike  out : 

SEC.  7.  Title  m  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•TITLE  in  RESEARCH  AND  TEST 
PACILrnES 
"SEC  301  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized  to  plan.  d««iB'^',*f^,^°: 
sttuct  (including  the  alteration  of  «f  I'iB 
faclUtli)  facilities  suitable  to  conduct  re- 
s^ch.    development,    and   compliance   and 


Sec  7  (a)  "ntle  HI  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  ^^ 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  304.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  authorized  to  plan,  design,  construct, 
and  operate  facilities  suitable  for  conduct- 
ing testing  of  motor  vehicles  and  items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  necessary  to  de- 
termine (1)  whether  such  motor  vehicles 
and  Items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  are 
m  compliance  with  applicable  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards  established  under 
this  Act,  and  (2)  whether  such  motor  ve- 
hicles and  Items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
contain  any  defect  which  relates  to  motor 
vehicle  safety. 

"Sec  306  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  planning  and 
design  of  traffic  safety  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  motor  vehicle  and  highway  safe- 
ty) research  and  test  facilities,  Including 
engineering  studies  and  site  surveys. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $8,200,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  plan,  design,  ajad 
construct  facilities  authorized  by  section  304 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Act  of  1966.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  operation  of  the  raciUties 
authorized  by  section  304  of  such  Act  not 
to  exceed  $3,500,000,  for  the  Ascal  year  end- 
ing  June  30.  1971  and  $3,500,000,  /or  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  shall  be  available  in 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  purchase  of  motor 
vehicles  and  items  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  such 
facilities."  ^  _ .    . 

(b)  The  heading  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■TITLE  ni— RESEARCH  AND  COMPLI- 
ANCE TESTING  FACILrnES". 

On  page  10,  line  20.  after  the  word 
"Transportation",  insert  "(hereinafter 
referred  to  as  ttie  "Secretaij")'  :  m  line 
22  after  the  word  "than",  strike  out 
"April  1.  1970."  and  insert  "January  1. 
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1971,";  on  page  11,  after  line  21,  strike 
out: 

(e)  In  order  to  fadlltatc  the  prompt  com- 
plstKm  of  this  report,  offlcialB  of  otber  Fed- 
eral departmenta  or  agenclea  shall  make 
available  to  the  Secretary,  upon  his  request, 
any  data  or  information  In  their  poeaesslon 
relating  to  agricultural  tractor  accidents  and 
shall  otherwise  provide  asslsftance. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  com- 
pletion of  such  report,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, with  the  assistance  of  officials 
of  other  Federal  departmento  or  agencies 
poeseasing  data  or  information  concerning 
agrlcultviral  tractor  operations  and  acci- 
dents, shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  by  June 
30,  1970,  bis  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  report  required  by  this 
section.  Such  findings  and  recommendations 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  and  In- 
corporated where  appropriate  In  bis  report 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-559) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

Thfeire  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

HJt.  lOlOfi.  as  amended,  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $23  million  fcH-  fiscal 
1970,  of  which  <2.800,000  U  to  be  available 
only  for  the  employment  of  additional  per- 
sonnel, and  $40  million  for  fiscal  1971,  for 
the  implementation  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986.  It 
would  also  amend  the  act  in  several  respects. 
A  summary  of  these  changes  follows: 

(1)  The  bill  would  broaden  the  definition 
of  "motor  vehicle  equipment"  presently  con- 
tained in  the  act  in  order  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  set  minimum 
safety  standards  for  the  manufacture  of 
wearing  apparel  and  other  devices  which  are 
not  a  part  of  a  motor  vehicle,  but  which 
are  intended  for  use  to  safeguard  motor 
vehicles,  drivers,  passengers,  and  other  high- 
way users  from  the  risk  of  accident,  injury, 
or  death. 

(2)  It  would  make  clear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  has  the  autbwity  to 
require  a  motor  vehicle  manufacturer  to  pro- 
vide performance  and  technical  data  to  pros- 
pective purchasers  of  motor  vehicles  or  Items 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  at  each  loca- 
tion where  such  manufacturer's  vehicles  or 
items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  are  offered 
for  sale. 

(3)  It  would  amend  the  defect  notifica- 
tion provisions  of  the  act  in  order  to  place 
manufacturers  of  tires  under  an  obligation 
to  provide  notification  to  purchasers  of  tires 
which  are  foimd  to  contain  a  safety-related 
defect  or  which  fall  to  comply  with  applica- 
ble motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  Tire  man- 
ufacturers, therefore,  will  assume  a  legal 
responsibility  which  Is  comparable  to  that 
which  presently  exists  for  manufacturers  of 
motor  vehicles. 

(4)  The  bill  would  provide  that  whenever 
notification  is  required  to  be  furnished  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  comply  with  applicable 
mot(»'  vehicle  safety  standards  or  because 
of  a  defect  which  relates  to  motor  vehicle 
safety,  the  manufacturer  of  each  motor 
vehicle  (including  any  item  of  original  motor 
vehicle  equipment)  or  each  other  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  presented  for 
remedy  pursuant  to  such  notice  shall  cause 
such  fallvure  or  defect  to  be  remedied  with- 
out charge.  It  would  further  provide,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  manufacturer  can  establish 
that  a  failure  to  comply  with  an  applicable 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  is  of  such  an 
inconsequential  nature  that  the  public  Inter- 


eat  would  not  be  served  by  requiring  the  ap- 
plicable manufacturer  to  remedy  such  non- 
compliance, the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  exempt  such  manufacturer  from  the 
compulsory  remedy  requirement  with  respect 
to  such  failure. 

(6)  It  would  add  to  the  annual  report  pro- 
visions of  the  present  act  an  additional  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Itanaporta- 
tlon  Include  In  his  annual  report  a  statement 
of  enforcement  actions  Including  Judicial 
decisions,  settlements,  or  pending  Utlgatlon 
which  arose  under  the  National  Ttafflc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report. 

(6)  The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  safety  standards 
setting  maximum  limits  on  the  age  of  tire 
carcasses  which  can  be  retreaded. 

(7)  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  plan,  design,  construct 
and  operate  a  compliance  test  facility,  and 
it  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$8,200,000  for  this  purpose.  The  bill  would 
also  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $3,600,000 
for  fiscal  1971  and  1972  for  the  operation  of 
the  compliance  facility  and  the  purchase  of 
motor  vehicles  and  items  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  for  testing  purposes. 

(8)  The  bill  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million  for  the  planning  and 
design  of  traffic  safety  (including  but  not 
limited  to  motor  vehicle  and  the  highway 
safety)  research  and  test  facilities,  includ- 
ing engineering  studies  and  site  suirveys. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
study  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Ck>n- 
gress  by  January  1,  1971,  on  the  causes  and 
means  of  prevention  of  agricultural  tractor 
accidents  on  both  public  roads  and  farms. 

NZED 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  are  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  death  in  the  United  States 
today.  In  1938,  over  55,000  Americans  died  on 
our  Nation's  highways — more  than  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  entire  Vietnam  war.  In 
addition,  an  estimated  2  million  persons  are 
seriously  injured  each  year  in  motor  vehicle 
collisions.  The  total  direct  cost  due  to  Injury 
and  property  damage  resulting  from  motor 
vehicle  accidents  has  been  estimated  by  the 
National  Safety  Coimcil  to  exceed  $11  billion 
annually. 

These  additional  grim  statistics  force- 
fully demonstrate  that  In  motor  vehicle 
deaths  this  country  faces  a  destructive  prob- 
lem equal  in  size  and  complexity  to  other 
social  ills  such  as  crime,  disease,  and  pov- 
erty; 

Highway  Injiuies  exceed  by  10  times  all 
violent  criminal  acts  combined.  Including 
homicides,  armed  robbery,  rape,  riot,  and 
assault. 

Motor  vehicle  crashes  rob  society  of  nearly 
as  many  productive  working  years  as  heart 
disease  and  of  more  than  are  lost  to  cancer 
and  strokes.  Only  about  1  out  of  5  man- 
years  of  life  lost  to  heart  disease  is  In  the  age 
interval  between  20  and  65;  in  contrast,  7 
out  of  10  man-years  of  life  lost  in  motor 
vehicle  accidents  are  in  the  productive  years 
between  20  and  65. 

It  was  in  response  to  statistics  such  as 
these  that  Congress  In  1966  enacted  the  com- 
prehensive traffic  safety  ptrogram  which  is  in- 
corporated in  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (Public  Law  89-563)  and  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(Public  Law  89-564).  And,  notwithstanding 
the  overwhelming  loss  of  life  still  being  sus- 
tained on  our  highways,  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs  for  improving  motor  vehicle 
crash  survivability  and  highway  safety  Is  al- 
ready demonstrable.  In  the  5  years  preceding 
the  pKLSsage  of  the  two  safety  laws,  high- 
way deaths  were  Increasing  at  an  average 
rate  of  6.9  percent  each  year.  This  has  been 
reduced  to  2.3  percent  in  the  past  2  years, 
a  significant  accomplishment  In  the  fade  of 


InereMtng  total  mileage,  IncreMed  average 
speeds,  and  Increases  in  the  numker  of  ve- 
hicles and  young  drivers  (leaders  in  lilgh  fa- 
tality rate)  on  the  road.  Had  the  previous 
average  rate  of  increase  in  highway  fatali- 
ties continued,  the  1968  death  figure  would 
have  been  5,000  Individuals  higher. 

More  detailed  evidence  is  being  gathered 
through  m-depth  accident  investigation  and 
the  analysis  of  mass  accident  data  which 
Indicates  that  the  Injury  reducing  devices 
required  by  existing  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards,  such  as  energy  absorbing  steering 
columns,  high  penetration  resistant  wind- 
shields, and  safety  belts,  may  already  be 
paying  a  slgnlfloant  return  in  the  reduction 
of  fatalities  and  the  severity  of  injuries.  For 
example,  several  independent  studies  have 
measured  the  effectiveness  of  safety  belts 
(even  with  their  low  rate  of  usage)  in  pre- 
venting fatalities.  When  implied  to  the  na- 
tional statistics,  these  studies  Indicate  an 
estimated  saving  of  2,500  to  3,000  lives  in 
1968.  Similarly,  the  energy  absorbing  steer- 
ing column,  which  is  designed  to  reduce 
driver  injury  in  crashes  that  cause  the  dri- 
ver's chest  and  he«ul  to  hit  the  steering  as- 
sembly, has  apparently  reduced  fatalities  In 
certain  types  of  crashes  by  as  much  as  70 
percent. 

Although  these  examples  indicate  that  the 
potential  reduction  In  highway  deaths  and 
Injuries  which  will  result  from  Improved 
motor  vehicle  safety  feature  Is  great,  the 
Impact  of  the  new  effort  to  reduce  nation- 
wide casualty  statistics  may  be  slower  than 
originally  hqped.  In  1968  relatively  few  auto- 
mobiles were  equipped  with  the  new  safety 
features.  Even  in  1975.  almost  60  percent 
of  the  pre-1968  automobile  population — au- 
tomobiles that  have  not  been  subject  to  any 
new  car  safety  standards — will  still  be  in 
use.  Moreover,  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment begins  giving  greater  priority  to  the 
funding  and  personnel  requirements  of  the 
motor  vehicle  safety  program,  even  the  newer 
model  vehicles  will  fall  to  provide  the  full 
measure  of  safety  which  can  reasonably  be 
demanded  of  them. 

At  the  present  time  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  has  a  3-  to  4-year  backlog  in 
rulemaking  actions.  Major  safety  improve- 
ments such  as  the  air  bag  restraint  system, 
increased  side  impact  protection,  roof 
strengtheners,  energy  absorbing  front  ends, 
functional  bimipers,  and  improved  rear 
lighting  systems  are  all  still  In  the  discus- 
sion stage.  Statutory  dates  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  quality  grading  sys- 
tem for  tires  and  the  issuance  of  used  car 
safety  standards  have  already  passed  with 
no  action.  But  still  the  legitimate  staffing 
needs  of  this  vital  safety  program  continue 
to  be  neglected. 

In  the  amended  version  of  H.R.  10105,  the 
committee,  by  increasing  the  House  au- 
thorization for  the  motor  vehicle  safety  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1971  by  $5  million,  and  by 
earmarking  $2,800,000  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  1970  for  the  employment  of 
additional  personnel  in  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau,  has  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  greater  budgetary  emphasis 
to  our  traffic  safety  program.  In  addition, 
through  the  other  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal act  Incorporated  In  this  bill,  the  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  strengthen  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  enforcement 
capability,  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  pro- 
viding the  Department  with  an  independent 
and  substantial  motor  vehicle  research  ca- 
pability, and  to  eliminate  disparities  and 
close  gaps  which  exist  in  the  act's  present 
provisions. 

PBOVISIONS 

There  follows  a  section-by-seotion  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10106  and 
a  discussion  of  the  committee's  interpreta- 
tion of  these  various  provisions  and  the 
need  for  them  where  appropriate. 

Section  1. — Section  1  of  the  bill  would  au- 
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thorlae  the  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  of  $23  mllUon  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  and  $40  milUon  for  fiscal  year 
1971  for  the  Implementation  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  In  addlUon  this  section  would  pro- 
vide that  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  fiscal 
vear  1970,  $2,800,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  employment  of  addlUonal  personnel 
for  service  in  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau.  It 
is  the  committee's  understanding  that  this 
amount  of  money  should  be  sufficient  to 
hire  150  new  employees.  ^  .     ,.^,      ^ 

The  amendments  incorporated  in  this  sec- 
tion—rising the  authorization  for  fiscal  1971 
bv  $6  mllUon,  and  earmarking  $2,800,000  of 
the  sums  appropriated  during  fiscal  1970  for 
the  employment  of  additional  personnel-- 
reflect  the  committee's  deep  concern  that 
the  critical  motw  vehicle  safety  program 
has  been  receiving  inadequate  priority  in 
both  past  and  present  budget  proposaU.  TTie 
committee  cites  the  following  examples  for 
consideration  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  indications  of  the  urgent  need  for 
additional  funding  and  personnel  for  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau: 

1  Since  the  Initial  new  vehicle  safety 
standards  were  Issued  In  1967  there  has 
been  only  one  major  new  car  safety  stand- 
ard issued  each  year  during  1968  and  1969. 

2  The  uniform  tire  quality  grading  sys- 
tem required  under  title  II  of  the  act  to  be 
established  by  September  9.  1968,  Is  still  at 
least  1  year  away  from  completion. 

3  The  experimental  safety  car  program 
authorized  under  section  106  of  the  act  Is 
limping  along  with  only  two  professional 
employees.  The  first  vehicle  is  still  at  least 
2  years  away  from  competlon. 

4.  Only  one  professional  employee  Is  pres- 
ently assigned  to  develop  used  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards.  No  used  car  standards  have 
been  Issued  to  date,  even  though  the  act  spec- 
ifies that  the  Initial  standards  were  to  be  is- 
sued prior  to  last  June. 

5  Only  nine  engineers  are  monitoring  the 
entire  defect  notification  program  In  which 
14  million  vehicle  owners  have  been  notified 
of  safety  related  defects  over  the  past  3  years^ 
There  are  over  50  pending  Investigations  of 
vehicles  which  may  contain  safety  related  de- 
fects or  failures  to  comply  with  the  safety 
standards. 

6  Only  one  professional  employee  is  as- 
signed full-time  to  school  bus  safety  pro- 
grams. 

7  Only  one  professional  employee  is  as- 
signed to  the  field  testing  of  the  highly 
promising  air-bag  restraint  system. 

These  examples  are  not  exhaustive.  They 
are  merely  indicative  of  the  disturbing  lack 
of  emphasis  that  has  been  given  to  a  program 
that  could  undoubtedly  return  a  spectacular 
payoff  in  the  saving  of  lives,  the  reduction  of 
injuries,  and  the  lessening  of  property  dam- 
age The  committee  amendments  In  section 
1  whUe  modest,  Indicate  its  conviction  that 
stronger  steps  must  be  taken  to  reverse  the 
highway  death  trend.  Now  programs  must  be 
started  and  present  programs  accelerated. 
This  can  occur  only  if  additional  funds  are 
appropriated  and  additional  personnel  are 
hired  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Unlike  the  House,  the  committee  has  lim- 
ited the  authorization  contained  in  section  1 
to  a  2-year  period.  Since  the  administration 
had  requested  a  2-year  authorization  and  had 
no  budget  projections  for  flacal  1972,  and 
since  the  committee  beUeved  that  It  would  be 
valuable  to  review  again  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  the  safety  program  within  the 
next  2  years.  It  deleted  the  provision  in  the 
House  passed  blU  which  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $85  mllUon  for  fiscal  1972. 

section  2.^Sectlon  2  of  the  biU  would 
amend  the  definition  of  "motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment" which  is  presently  contained  In  section 
102(4)  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  set  min- 
imum safety  standards  for  the  manufacture 
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of  any  device,  article,  or  apparel  not  a  system, 
part  or  component  of  a  motor  vehicle  (other 
than  medicines,  or  eyeglasses  prescribed  by  a 
physician  or  other  duly  Ucensed  practitioner) 
which  is  manufactured,  sold,  delivered,  of- 
fered, or  intended  for  use  whoUy  or  In  part 
to  safeguard  motor  vehicles,  drivers,  pas- 
sengers, and  other  highway  users  from  risk  of 
accident.  Injury,  or  death. 

Both  the  present  and  prior  administra- 
tions had  requested   a  broad  definition  of 
the  term  "motor  vehicle  equipment"  which 
is  comparable  to  that  which  Is  contained  In 
this  bill.  The  House  narrowed  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  definition,  however,  so  that 
it  would  be  extended  to  additionally  cover 
only  motorcycle  heUnets,  in  part  because  the 
Department  of  Transportation  had  not  in- 
dlcatted  any  intention  to  set  standards  for 
other    types    of    motor    vehicle    equipment. 
Since  then,  however,  the  Department  has  In- 
dicated that  It  would  prefer  the  broader  lan- 
guage so  that  It  can  subsequently  set  stand- 
ards for  other  types  of  equipment  such  as  mo- 
torcycle goggles,  tire  repair  equipment  vehi- 
cle safety  testing  equipment,  and  tire  Infla- 
tion equipment  if  the  esUbllshment  of  such 
standards  should  prove  necessary.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
delegate  the  broader  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary so  that  he  can  move  quickly  to  set  stand- 
ards as  the  need  Is  demonstrated  without 
further  resort  to  legislative  action  for  each 
item,  but  in  so  doing.  It  specifically  excluded 
medicines    and   eyeglasses   prescribed   by   a 
physician  or  other  duly  licensed  practitioner 
from  the  definition  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  this  expanded  language  would  not  be 
construed  too  broadly. 

Although  section  103  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  requires  the 
Secretary   to   establish   appropriate   Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  the  commit- 
tee would  emphasize  that  the  decision  to  set 
a  minimum  safety  standard  for  the  manu- 
facture of  any  particular  Item  of  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment  is  discretionary.  It  would  not 
expect  the  Secretary  to  set  minimum  safety 
standards  for  any  of  the  items  of  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment  mentioned  in  this  report,  for 
example,  unless  he  Is  satisfied  that  a  need 
for  such  minimum  standards  actually  exists. 
Section  3.— Subsection  112(d)  of  the  pres- 
ent law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  require  a  manufacturer  of  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  to  give 
to  the  first  purchaser  who  buys  a  new  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
for  his  own  use  such  performance  and  tech- 
nical data  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  House,  recognizing  the  Importance  of 
giving   similar   technical    and    performance 
data  to  prospective  purchasers  of  motor  vehi- 
cles or  Items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  so 
that  such  persons  may  make  rational  and  In- 
formed purchasing  decisions,  amended  this 
section  to  make  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  the  authority  to  require 
that  this  data  also  be  given  to  prospective 
purchasers. 

Because  certain  manufacturers  feared, 
however,  that  the  broad  House  language 
might  be  read  to  require  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  this  informatton  in  their  print  and 
broadcast  advertising,  the  committee 
amended  this  section  to  provide  for  notiflca- 
tlon  to  prospective  purchasers  at  each  loca- 
tion where  a  manufacturer's  vehicles  or 
items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  are  of- 
fered for  sale  by  a  person  with  whom  such 
manufacturer  has  a  contractual,  proprietary, 
or  other  legal  relationship.  The  committee 
further  indicated  that  this  notification  could 
include  printed  matter  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  retention  by  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser or  sent  by  mall  to  him  upon  his  re- 
quest. As  in  the  House  version,  the  commit- 
tee retained  the  notification  requirement  for 
the  first  purchaser,  but  It  limited  the  man- 
ner of  notification  to  printed  matter  placed 


m  the  motor  vehicle  or  attached  to  or  accom- 
panying the  item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment. The  committee  envisions,  of  course, 
that  under  the  general  rulemaking  authority 
contained  in  section  119  of  the  act.  the  Sec- 
retary will  issue  regulations  to  clarify  fur- 
ther the  nature  of  the  manufacturer's  re- 
sponsibility under  this  subsection. 

In  making  these  amendments,  the  commit- 
tee intends  that  the  manufacturer  need  have 
available  at  the  locaUon  where  its  motor  ve- 
hicles or  items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
are  being  sold,  only  the  performance   and 
technical  data  which  reUte  to  the  particular 
products  which  are  being  sold,  advertised,  or 
otherwise  promoted  or  offered  for  sale  at  that 
location.  It  would  also  point  out  that  al- 
though the  requirement  that  printed  matter 
be  furnished  is  optional  with  the  Secretary, 
If  it  is  required.  It  should  be  both  available 
at  the  dealership  for  retention  by  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  or  sent  by  mail  to  such  per- 
son upon  his  request.  The  committee  intends, 
however,  that  if  an  individual  actuaUy  ap- 
pears  at  a  dealer's  showroom,  since  the  tech- 
nical and  performance  data  will  be  available 
to  him  there,  it  need  not  also  be  sent  to  that 
prospective  purchaser,  even  if  he  speclflcaUy 
requests  that  it  be  mailed. 

The  mall  requirement  was  Included  princi- 
pally to  cover  the  situation,  particularly  com- 
mon in  certain  rural  areas,  where  a  person 
does  hte  initial  shopping  for  a  new  motor 
vehicle  without  actually  going  to  a  dealer- 
ship If  he  requests  a  manufacturer  or  HeMei 
to  furnish  technical  and  performance  data 
on  certam  motor  vehicles  or  Items  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  which  he  Is  considering 
buying,  the  manufacturer  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  seeing  that  it  was  mailed  to  him.  The 
committee  does  not  anticipate  that  thU  maU 
requirement  will  impose  any  significant  bid- 
den on  either  the  manufacturer  or  the 
dealer,  but  It  would  hope  that  an  equl^ble 
arrangement  for  bearing  this  cost  could  be 
worked  out  between  the  parties. 

Section  4.— Section  4  of  the  blU  would 
make  two  basic  changes  in  t^e  defect  noti- 
fication section  (section  113)  of  the  Natloi^ 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
First,  it  would  amend  that  section  in  or- 
der to  require  manufacturers  of  tires  to  pro- 
vide notification  to  persons  who  have  pur- 
chased tires  which  the  manufacturer  deter- 
mines contain  a  safety  reUted  defect.  In  ad- 
dition,  by   requiring   the   manufacturer    to 
keep  more  detailed  records  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  tire  purchasers,  it  wUl  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  a  recaU  campaign  when- 
ever the  manufacturer  or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  determine  that  certain  tires 
contain  a  safety  related  defect  or  fall  to  com- 
ply   with    appUcable    motor    vehicle    safety 
standards.  These  changes  are  accompUshed  by 
the  amendments  made  by  subsections  4(a) 
and  4(c)  and  by  the  addition  of  the  new  sub- 
sections U3(f)  and  U3(h)  to  the  act  which 
are  contained  In  subsection  4(d)  of  the  biU. 

Second,  section  4  would  provide  that  when- 
ever a  defect  notification  U  required  to  be 
furnished  because  of  a  f aUure  to  comply  with 
an  applicable  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
or  because  of  a  defect  which  relates  to  mo- 
tor vehicle  safety,  the  manufacturer  of  each 
motor  vehicle  (including  any  Item  of  original 
motor  vehicle  equipment)  or  each  other  item 
of  motor  vehicle  eqtapment  presented  for 
remedy  pursuant  to  such  notice,  shall  cause 
such  faUure  or  defect  to  be  remedied  without 
charge  This  change  Is  accomplished  by  the 
amendment  In  subsection  4(b)  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  subsection  113(g)  to  the 
act  which  te  contained  In  subsection  4(d) . 

Under  subsection  113(a)  of  the  present  law, 
the  manvifacturer  of  a  motor  vehicle  is  re- 
quired to  notify  new  vehicle  purchasers  of 
any  safety  related  defect  it  discovers  in  the 
vehicle,  including  any  defect  In  an  item  of 
original  motor  vehicle  equipment— a  term 
which    Includes    original    equipment    tlrea. 
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However,  the  act  Impooee  no  parallel  obUga- 
tlon  on  the  tire  manufacturer  to  notify  tire 
purchasers  of  defects  It  discovers  In  its  own 
products  which  It  sells  directly  to  the  public. 
Subsection  4(a)  would  therefore  amend  sub- 
section 113(a)  of  the  traffic  safety  act  to  Im- 
pose a  duty  on  tire  manufacturers  to  notify 
purchasers  of  any  tires  which  they  discover 
contain  a  defect  which  relates  to  motor  ve- 
hicle safety. 

This  Is  an  extremely  significant  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act,  for  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  tires  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  are  sold  by  the  tire  companies  as  re- 
placements to  the  original  ones  supplied  with 
the  vehicle.  Last  year  more  than  226  million 
motor  vehicle  tires  were  produced  but  less 
than  58  million  of  these  were  delivered  as 
original  equipment.  Obviously  this  amend- 
ment will  close  a  serious  gap  In  the  safety 
protection  afforded  by  the  present  act. 

Under  subsection  113(e)  of  the  present  act, 
If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  determines 
that  a  motor  vehicle  or  an  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  falls  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable motor  vehicle  safety  standards  or 
contains  a  defect  which  relates  to  motor 
vehicle  safety,  he  can  require  the  manufac- 
turer of  such  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  to  notify  purchasers  of 
the  failure  or  defect.  Particularly  In  the  case 
of  tires, 'however,  notification  of  purchasers 
has  been  difficult  to  effectuate  because  of  the 
failure  of  manufacturers  to  maintain  com- 
plete records  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
their  piu^hasers.  As  a  result  this  bill  would 
add  a  new  subeectlon  (f)  to  section  113 
which  would  require  the  manufacturers  of 
motor  vehicles  or  tires  to  maintain  records 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  first  pur- 
chMer  (other  than  a  dealer  or  distributor) 
of  motor  vehicles  or  tires  produced  by  that 
manufacturer.  This  requirement  should  fa- 
cilitate the  prompt  notification  of  purchasers 
after  a  defect  or  failure  is  discovered  under 
either  the  amended  subsection  113(a)  or 
subsection  113(e). 

The  committee  has  retained  the  provision. 
Included  In  the  House  bill,  which  states  that 
when  a  tire  Is  marketed  under  a  brand  name 
not  owned  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  tire, 
the  brand-name  owner  shall  maintain  the 
records  required  by  the  new  subeectlon.  The 
committee  Intends,  however,  that  this  lan- 
guage should  not  be  interpreted  to  preclude 
a  brand-name  owner,  if  he  so  desires,  from 
contracting  or  otherwise  arranging  with  the 
manuf acturef>  to  keep  the  records  (without 
shifting  the  legal  responsibility).  Since  the 
manufacturer  will  be  required  to  establish  a 
recordkeeping  system  for  its  own  tires,  pri- 
vate-brand customers  may  want  to  utilize, 
or  at  least  tie  In  with,  the  manufacturer's 
recordkeeping  system.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially true  for  the  smaller  brand-name 
owners  who  may  not  have  the  necessary 
facilities  for  adequate  recordkeeping.  How- 
ever, whether  large  or  small,  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility of  significant  economies  in  per-unit 
record  cost  If  the  manufacturer  could  utilize 
his  system  for  keeping  private-brand  custo- 
mers' records,  as  long  as  both  parties  so  agree. 
In  addition.  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
committee  that  In  establishing  recordkeeping 
procedures,  the  Secretary  Is  not  bound  to 
adopt  a  single  set  of  procedures  that  would 
be  uniformly  applicable  to  all  manufactur- 
ers, large  or  small. 

Instead,  the  committee  Intends  that  he 
may  use  his  discretion  to  permit  different 
procedures  If  he  is  satisfied  that  such  pro- 
cedures win  assure  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective recall  systems.  This  understanding 
could  avoid  luinecessary  hardship  and  ex- 
pense for  comptknies  with  small  sales  voliune. 

Ilie  one  change  which  the  committee  has 
made  In  the  proposed  subsection  113(f)  is 
to  Include  a  provision  which  would  authorize 
tbe  Secretary  to  establlab  procedures  to  b« 


followed  by  distributors  and  dealers  to  assist 
the  manufacturers  in  securing  the  Informa- 
tion required  by  the  subsection,  as  long  as 
these  procedures  do  not  affect  the  basic 
obligation  of  the  manufactiu'er  to  Iceep  the 
records.  Tire  manufacturers  have  stated  that 
with  a  specific  congressional  directive  to  the 
tire  dealers  and  distributors  to  assist  In  the 
recordkeeping,  they  are  more  likely  to  se- 
cure effective  cooperation.  The  committee 
Is  eager  to  seciue  this  cooperation  and  has 
agreed  to  include  this  directive  with  the 
understanding  that  It  should  not  obsciure  In 
any  way  the  fact  that  the  fimdamental  obli- 
gation to  maintain  the  records  will  remain 
with  the  manufacturer. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  It  would 
be  practically  Impossible  for  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  police  the  many  thou- 
sands of  motor  vehicle  or  tire  dealers  and 
distributors  In  the  United  States  In  order 
to  secure  compliance  with  a  recordkeeping 
reqiiirement.  As  a  result.  It  does  not  wish  to 
dilute  the  legal  obligation  which  the  House 
bin  would  place  on  the  manufacturer.  If 
the  penalties  for  falltire  to  keep  adequate 
records  are  assessed  against  the  manufactur- 
er, he  win  have  an  Incentive  to  make  sure 
the  dealers  provide  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. Should  the  expression  of  congressional 
desire  for  dealer  cooperation  prove  Inade- 
quate, then  specific  terms  In  the  contract 
between  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  may 
be  necessary.  But  regardless  of  the  method 
used  to  seciu'e  cooperation,  the  result  should 
be  that  records  will  be  well  kept.  Thus  In  a 
recaU  campaign  tbe  manufacturer  will  be 
more  likely  to  remove  successfully  a  large 
percentage  of  the  defective  or  noncomply- 
Ing  vehicles  or  tires  from  the  highway. 

The  second  basic  change  In  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  In- 
corporated in  section  4  of  the  bill — and  this 
is  a  change  In  the  House-parsed  measure  as 
well — would  provide  that  whenever  a  noti- 
fication is  required  to  be  furnished  because 
of  a  determination  vmder  subsection  113(a) 
or  (e)  that  a  motor  vehicle  (Including  any 
Item  of  original  motor  vehicle  equipment) 
or  an  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  (a 
term  which  Includes  tires)  contained  a  de- 
fect which  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety  or 
a  failure  to  comply  with  applicable  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  the  manufacturer 
of  each  such  motor  vehicle  (Including  any 
Item  of  original  motor  vehicle  equipment) 
or  each  such  other  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  presented  for  remedy  pursuant 
to  such  notice  shall  cause  such  failure  or 
defect  to  be  remedied  without  charge. 

The  committee  has  no  doubt  that  the 
present  defect  notification  provisions  In  the 
law  have  been  of  great  value.  Inuring  the  first 
3  years  since  the  law  was  enacted  in  Sep- 
tember 1966,  the  four  major  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  motor  vehicles  have  provided 
notification  of  safety  related  defects  to  the 
owners  of  over  12  million  vehicles  in  some 
375  safety  defect  campaigna.  In  contrast.  In 
the  5'/4  years  from  the  start  of  the  1960  model 
year  In  September  1959,  through  May  of  1966, 
the  four  major  American  companies  con- 
ducted some  4-25  recall  campaigns  involving 
approximately  9  miUion  vehicles,  and  these 
figures  Include  many  recalls  which  were  not 
directly  safety  related.  Thvis,  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  safety  legUlatlon  Just  3  years 
ago,  the  average  annual  number  of  "Big 
Poxxr"  vehicles  involved  in  safety  defect  no- 
tification campaigna  Increased  about  250  per- 
cent over  the  average  number  involved  in 
safety  and  non-safety  campaigns  during  the 
5Vi  years  prlcv  to  enactment.  In  total,  since 
enactment  of  the  act,  some  14  million  vehicles 
have  been  subject  to  safety  defect  notifica- 
tion. Unquestionably,  this  provision  of  the 
law  has  provided  subetantlal  benefit  to  the 
American  consumer  In  alerting  him  to  safety 
problems  In  vehicles  on  the  highway. 

In  most  past  Instances  the  defect  notifi- 


cation has  been  accompanied  by  a  recaU  of 
the  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment for  correction  without  expense  to  the 
owner.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  have 
been  some  occasions  where  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  Moreover,  in  instances  where  there 
has  been  a  disagreement  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
113(e)  of  the  act  over  the  existence  of  a 
safety  related  defect,  a  difficult  situation  has 
been  created.  Under  the  present  section  lis. 
the  Secretary  can  only  direct  the  manufac- 
turer to  send  letters  to  the  vehicle  or  vehicle 
equipment  purchasers  notifying  them  of  the 
defect.  He  cannot  require  the  manufacturer 
to  remedy  the  defect  without  charge.  But  as 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  has 
learned  from  experience,  unless  notification 
of  the  safety  related  defect  is  accompanied 
by  an  offer  to  correct  the  defect  without  ex- 
pense to  the  owner,  the  response  to  a  recall 
campaign  falls  off  dramatically.  As  a  result 
the  Secretary  could  be  placed  In  an  awkward 
position.  In  some  Instances  he  might  be 
forced  to  settle  for  much  less  than  the  full 
recall  campaign  which  he  believes  safety 
considerations  should  demand  In  order  to 
secure  the  manufacturer's  agreement  to 
remedy  without  charge  the  most  seriously 
defective  vehicles  or  equipment.  Otherwise 
he  could  not  be  sure  that  the  most  dangerous 
vehicles  or  Items  of  equipment  would  be 
removed  from  the  road  Immediately. 

It  was  because  of  considerations  such  as 
these  that  the  committee  adopted  the 
amendment  which  would  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (g)  to  section  113  to  set  forth  the 
manufacturer's  obligation  to  remedy  safety 
related  defects  or  failures  to  comply  with 
applicable  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
without  charge.  The  committee,  of  course. 
Intends  that  this  obligation  to  remedy  a  de- 
fect or  noncompliance  extends  not  only  to 
the  complete  cost  of  providing  a  replace- 
ment part,  but  includes  the  cost  of  any  labor 
required  to  repair  the  defect  or  failure  or  to 
Install  the  replacement  part. 

The  automotive  manufacturers,  pointing 
out  that  the  expenditure  of  significant  sums 
of  money  could  flow  from  a  secretarial  deter- 
mination requiring  a  recall  campaign,  sug- 
gested that  they  should  receive  additional 
protection  to  make  sure  that  the  Secretary 
does  not  make  his  determinations  under  sub- 
section 113(e)  casually  or  arbltrarUy.  They 
suggested  that  that  section  should  be 
amended  so  that  the  Secretary's  recall  deter- 
mination would  be  based  upon  substantial 
evidence.  The  committee  considered  the  sug- 
gestion, but  found  It  unnecessary.  As  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  dated  November  11.  1969,  from 
the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  a  copy  of  which  appears  as 
appendix  B  of  this  report,  the  Secretary's  re- 
call determinations  are  not  self-executing. 
Enforcement  can  only  be  c<Mnpelled  by  judi- 
cial proceedings  In  which  a  manufacturer 
is  free  to  challenge  the  validity  of  the  Secre- 
tary's determination. 

Moreover,  such  proceedings  wlU  be  tried 
de  novo  in  the  district  courts,  and  subsection 
10(e)  of  the  AdnUnlfltratlve  Procedure  Act 
expressly  provides  that  the  court,  in  such  a 
trial  de  novo,  may  set  aside  administrative 
determinations  where  it  finds  them  to  be 
unwarranted  by  the  facts  (5  U.S.C.  706).  In 
view  of  the  safeguards  against  arbitrary  or 
vmreasonable  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  are  not  factually  supported,  the 
committee  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  amend 
the  procedures  established  in  subsection 
113(e). 

The  manufacturers  also  expressed  concern 
over  the  jxjssible  economic  cost  which  might 
be  involved  under  the  new  subsection  113(g) 
If  all  cases  of  noncompliance  with  applicable 
motor  vehicle  standards  were  to  be  remedied 
without  charge.  However,  it  is  not  Intended 
that  every  Instance  of  failure  to  comply  with 
safety  standards  will  require  a  recall  cam- 
paign and  remedy  by  the  manufacturer.  As 
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under  Secretary  Beggs  advised  the  committee 
in  a  letter  dated  November  3,  1969,  a  copy  of 
which  appears  as  appendix  A  of  this  report, 
the  Department,  under  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law,  "does  not  require  the  sending  of 
notification  letters  for  inconsequential  viola- 
tions of  safety  standards  which  do  not  sub- 
stantially affect  motor  vehicle  safety.  To  do 
60  would  not  be  reasonable  administration 
of  the  act." 

This  policy  will  continue  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  subsection  which  expressly 
provides  that  the  Secretary  may,  upon  pub- 
lication  of   hU   reasons   for   such    findings, 
exempt  manufacturers  from  the  compulsory 
remedy  provision  when  the  manufacturers 
can  establish  to  the  Secretary's  satisfaction 
that  a  failure  to  comply  with  a  standard  is 
of  such  an  inconsequential  nature  that  the 
purposes  of  the  act  and  the  public  interest 
woiUd  not  be  served  by  requiring  the  manu- 
facturer to  remedy  the  noncompliance.  Exam- 
ples of  the  kinds  of  noncompliance  which  the 
Secretary  might  exempt  under  this  provision 
include  such  things  as  the  failure  of  a  label 
to  comply  with  size  and  type  of  print  re- 
quirements  or    the    failure   to   meet   other 
requirements  which  do  not  affect  strength 
or  utility  (such  as  a  requirement  that  seat 
belts  be  resistant  to  strain.  Slight  shortfalls 
in  meeting  strength,  load,  and  other  perform- 
ance requirements  may  be  more  difficult  to 
deal  with,  but  the  committee  would  expect 
the  Secretary  to  exercise  his  Jiidgment  in 
considering  whether  the  laUure  to  comply 
was  not  significant  enough  to  require  rem- 
edy   It  would  expect  the  Secretary  to  take 
into  account  the  danger  to  the  public  which 
would  exist  If  the  noncompUance  were  not 
remedied  and  also  the  cost  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  providing  a  remedy.  The  committee 
would  also  stress,  however,  that  although  this 
provision  may  be  invoked  to  save  the  manu- 
facturer from  incurring  the  expense  of  an 
extensive  recall  campaign  for   an   inconse- 
quential  violation  of  a  standard.  It  Is  not 
intended  to  have  any  bearing  on  a  manu- 
facturers possible  llabnity  In  a  private  dam- 
age suit  where  the  faUure  to  comply  with  a 
standard  Is  at  Issue. 

The  committee  would  anticipate  that  to 
clarify  a  manufacturer's  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  would  utU- 
ize  the  general  rulemaking  authority  pro- 
vided m  section  119  of  the  act.  For  example, 
it  might  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
adopt  regulations  to  spen  out  that  a  vehicle 
or  vehicle  equipment  owner  would  not  have 
to  present  his  motor  vehicle  or  item  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  for  remedy  under  the  new 
subsection  (g)  at  a  distant  or  unreasonable 
location.  . 

In  view  of  the  addition  of  the  new  sub- 
section (g)  to  section  113,  the  committee 
also  made  some  conforming  amendments  In 
subsection  113(c)  which  deals  with  the  form 
of  the  manufacturer's  notification.  These 
changes  appear  in  subsection  4(b)  of  the 
bin  The  amendments  Include  a  reference 
to  subsection  113  (e)  and  a  mention  that  noti- 
fication may  refer  to  a  failure  to  comply 
with  a  standard— both  of  which  were  in- 
advertently  omitted  In  the  original  act— 
and  also  Include  a  requirement  that  the 
notification  refer  to  the  commitment  of  ttie 
manufacturer  to  remedy  the  failure  or  de- 
fect without  charge. 

Subsection  4(e)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  amendment  which  the  bill  makes  to  sub- 
section 113(d)  of  the  act— adding  a  require- 
ment that  the  manufacturers  of  tires  must 
file  copies  of  their  defect  notification  letters 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation- will 
become  effective  Immediately.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  the  other  amendments  to  section 
113  made  by  this  section  of  the  bill  will  be- 
come effective  180  days  after  enactment, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  finds, 
for  good  cause  shown,  that  a  later  effective 
date  not  more  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  Is  In  the  pubUc  Interest 


and  pubUshes  his  reasons  for  such  finding. 
In  the  interim,  however,  the  committee  ex- 
pects that  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  will  continue 
to  voluntarily  remedy  without  charge  any 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment which  Is  determined  to  contain  a  safety 
related  defect  or  failure  to  comply  with  a 
standard.  And  the  committee  of  course  an- 
ticipates that  once  the  remedy  vrithout 
charge  provision  becomes  effective,  it  will  ap- 
ply In  all  recall  campaigns,  regardless  of  the 
date  of  manufacture  of  the  vehicles  or  ve- 
hicle equipment  which  Is  Involved. 

SectU>n  5.— The  existing  subsection  120(a) 
of  the  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  his  administration  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  He  also  is  required  to  submit  an  annual 
report  concerning  his  administration  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act.  The  reporting  require- 
ments wltti  respect  to  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  however,  include  notification  to  Con- 
gress in  the  report  of  any  enforcement  ac- 
tions including  Judicial  decisions,  sett  e- 
ments,  and  pending  litigation.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  a  similar  requirement  should 
be  applicable  to  the  annual  report  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act,  so  It  has  in- 
cluded this  amendment  in  section  5  of  the 

When  the  committee  discussed  H.R.  10105, 
It  also  considered  an  amendment  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  examine,  inspect,  or  temporarily 
impound  motor  vehicles  which  have  been 
involved  in  motor  vehicle  accidents.  It  was 
argued  that  this  authority  would  assUt  him 
in  studying  the  behavior  of  various  types  of 
motor  vehicles  and  items  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  involved  in  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents, in  gathering  Information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Identifying  design  failures  or  defects 
m  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment, and  in  collecting  data  to  assist  In  the 
preparation    of    new    and   used    car    safety 

standards.  .^  ,j  w„ 

The  committee  decided  that  It  would  be 
premature  to  Include  such  a  provision  In  the 
bUl  at  this  time  without  greater  discussion 
of  its  need  and  possible  ramifications.  The 
committee  was  disturbed,  however,   by  re- 
ports that  present  research  teams,  operating 
Jmder  contract  vrith  Uie  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau,  are  sometimes  finding  it  dim- 
cult  to  obtain  data  on  vehicle  accidents  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  get  permission  to 
Inspect  the  vehicle  or  because  of  the  refusal 
of  drivers  to  answer  questions  relating  to  the 
accident.  As  a  result  the  committee  resolved 
to  urge  the  States  to  do  their  utmost  to  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  developing  statistical  data  and  Infor- 
mation    about     automobUe     accidents,    in 
addition,  the  committee  requests  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Transportation   to    Include    in   his 
annual  report  to  Congress  a  description  of 
any  difficulties  the  Department  has  had  in 
investigating  motor  vehicle  accidents  a^  well 
as  hU  recommendations  for  any  legisUtlon 
in  this  area  which  would  help  the  Depart- 
ment to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  fuUy. 

Section  6.— Section  6  of  the  bUl  amends 
title  II  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  by  adding  a  new 
section  206  which  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  blU,  to 
establish  safety  standards  setting  Umlte  on 
the  age  of  tire  carcasses  which  can  be  re- 
treaded.  This  section  further  directs  the  Sec- 
retary in  setting  such  standards,  to  establish 
varying  age  limits  for  carcasses  which  can  be 
retreaded  based  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
carcass  was  designed  and  constructed  to  be 
retreaded,  the  rate  of  deterioration  of  the 
materials  in  the  tire,  and  such  other  factors 
as  he  determines  are  necewary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 


Section  7— Section  7  of  the  bill  would 
amend  tlUe  in  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  by  adding  two  new 
sections  at  the  end  of  the  present  title.  The 
first,  section  304,  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  plan,  design,  con- 
struct,   and   operate    facilities   suitable    for 
conducting   testing   of   motor   vehicles   and 
Items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  (a  term 
which  includes  tires)  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  motor  vehicles  and  items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  are  in  compliance 
with  applicable  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards or  contoln  defects  which  relate  to  motor 
vehicle  safety.  The  new  subsection  305(b) 
would   authorize   the  appropriation   of   $8,- 
200,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  the  com- 
pliance  test   facility   and   the   purchase   of 
testing  equipment.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for  fiscal  1971 
and  1972  for  the  operation  of  the  compliance 
facility,  but  it  specifies  that  not  more  than 
$1  500  000  of  the  sums  authorized  in  either 
year  is  to  be  available  for  the  purchase  of 
motor   vehicles   or   items   of   motor   vehicle 
equipment  for  testing  purposes. 

The  new  subsection  305(a)  would  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $10  million,  to  re- 
main available  untU  expended,  for  planning 
and  deeign  of  traffic  safety  (including  but 
not  limited  to  motor  vehicle  and  highway 
safety)  research  and  test  facilities,  including 
engineering  studies  and  site  surveys. 

One  of  the  keys  to  a  successful  motor 
vehicle  safety  program  is  an  adequate  com- 
pliance testing  program.  Without  such  test- 
ing there  can  not  be  vigorous  prosecution  of 
failures  to  meet  the  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards  which  are  established  In  the  act.  And 
without  adequate  enforcement,  there  wUl 
not  be  the  same  incentive  to  make  certain 
that  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  exceeds  the  minimum  safety 
standards.  Failure  to  provide  an  adequate 
compliance  program  would  materially  weaken 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  act. 

Thus  far,  in  the  absence  of  Its  own  com- 
pUance  testing  facilities,  the  Departinent  of 
Transportation    has   been   contracting   with 
testing  laboratories  throughout  the  country 
to  conduct  its  compliance  teste.  In  fiscal  year 
1968  the  Congress  appropriated  $1,200,000  for 
this  aspect  of  the  safety  program.  With  these 
funds  the  Department  was  able  to  purchase 
only  73  vehicles  and  6,043  pieces  of  equip- 
ment to  be  tested  against  only  13  of  the  22 
standards  effective  in  1968.  This  number  Is 
an  Insignificant  sample  of  the  10  million  ve- 
hicles sold  each  year  in  some  500  different 
make/model  combinations.  Yet  despite  the 
small  size  of  this  random  sample,  the  De^ 
partment  found  an  average  faUure  rate  for 
vehicles  of  11.6  peroent  and  for  equipment  of 
10  percent.  The  failures  covered  such  critical 
safety  areas  as  hydraulic  service  and  parking 
brakes — 14  percent;  tires  and  rims — 12  per- 
cent; seat  belt  assembly  anchorage*— 1 1  per- 
cent; and  fuel  tanks— 29  percent. 

Because  the  Department  does  not  Itself 
conduct  the  compliance  testing.  It  cannot 
automatically  act  on  the  test  results.  After 
the  test  reports  from  the  testing  contractors 
are  received  by  the  Department,  the  failure 
cases  are  thoroughly  analyzed  to  determine, 
whether  a  detailed  investigation  should  be 
made  of  the  problems.  In  the  absence  of 
error  by  the  contractor,  an  Investigation  is 
initiated  for  each  faUure.  In  some  cases 
this  Involves  conducting  one  or  more  addi- 
tional tests  to  confirm  the  original  failure. 
But  because  staffing  levels  are  Inadequate 
to  handle  the  Investigative  work  and  the  sub- 
sequent foUowthrough  with  the  manufac- 
turers, many  of  the  1968  investigations  are 
still  In  progress.  By  the  time  they  are  com- 
pleted, the  vehicles  tmder  investigation  will 
have  been  on  the  highway  for  more  than 
2  years. 

The  Department's  fiscal  year  1969  test  pro- 
gram is  now  m  progreae.  Although  the  ap- 
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proprtatlon  wm  the  8ain«  as  In  1968,  In  order 
to  continue  the  InvestlgatlooB  which  are  re- 
quired because  of  the  many  failures  found 
dxirlng  the  1968  program,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  use  some  fiscal  1969  money.  This  has 
left  enough  for  the  purchase  and  testing  of 
only  20  vehicles  and  7,600  pieces  of  equip- 
ment during  1969. 

In  commenting  on  the  compliance  testing 
program  In  testimony  before  the  committee, 
a  Department  representative  stated: 

"Based  upon  the  experience  to  date,  the 
Bureau  fully  recognizes  that  It  has  as  yet 
hardly  scratched  the  surface  of  what  an  ade- 
quate compliance  program  should  entail  In 
an  effective  regulatory  program.  The  fact 
that  significant  numbers  of  potential  non- 
compliance Indications  have  already  emerged 
with  this  extremely  modest  effort  only  serves 
to  emphasize  that  additional  resources  will 
be  required  In  futiire  years  If  a  Federal  en- 
forcement program  of  more  adequate  scope 
and  depth  Is  to  be  achieved.  Especially  seri- 
ous. Is  the  lack  of  (a)  Government  facility 
where  tests  can  be  conducted  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  safety  standards.  Without  a 
Government  faclUty,  the  Bureau  •  •  •  has 
no  recourse  other  than  to  continue  to  utilize 
lnde[>endent  testing  laboratories.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  even  these  laboratories  in  some 
cases  have  to  use  makeshift  arrangements  to 
condTictmany  of  the  corroborative  tests,  the 
more  serious  situation  is  that  to  stay  In 
business  they  have  other  clients  In  addition 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

"The  testing  conducted  by  these  labora- 
tories for  the  Government  has  been  largely 
satisfactory  to  date,  but  the  possibilities  of 
at  least  appearance  of  conflict  of  Interest 
must  be  recognized  as  long  as  these  firms  are 
also  conducting  standards  testing  for  Indus- 
trial clients.  Therefore,  the  importance  of  a 
Government-owned  or  at  least  a  fully  Govern- 
ment controlled  compliance  facility  cannot 
be  overstated;  such  a  facility  must  be  pro- 
vided as  soon  as  possible  for  the  Bureau  to 
meet  Its  regulatory  responsibilities  properly.'" 
The  committee  agrees  that  Immediate  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  by  the  Department  to 
design  and  construct  its  own  compliance 
facility  and  to  conduct  a  more  Intensive  com- 
pliance program.  Since  the  Department  has 
not  been  able  to  request  an  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  as  part  of  Its  regular  fiscal  1970 
budget.  However,  due  to  the  late  date  of  this 
authorization,  the  committee  hopes  the  De- 
partment will  submit  a  supplemental  request 
for  funds  which  could  be  expended  this  year 
In  order  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the 
facility. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  also  contains  the  au- 
thorization of  $10  million  for  planning  and 
design  of  traffic  safety  research  and  test  fa- 
cilities. Including  engineering  studies  and 
site  surveys.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
authorizing  language  contains  a  parentheti- 
cal clause  indicating  that  the  facility  is  to  be 
used  for  traffic  safety  purposes  which  include 
but  Is  not  limited  to  motor  vehicle  and  high- 
way safety.  This  clause  la  in  the  bill  to 
clearly  Indicate  that  while  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  facility  is  to  conduct  research  and 
testing  In  motor  vehicle  and  highway  safety, 
the  committee  anticipates  that  other  closely 
related  safety  work  might  also  be  carried 
out.  particularly  work  which  relates  to  the 
programs  of  other  modal  elements  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  committee  views  the  research  and  test 
facility  as  being  of  particular  Importance  If 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Is  to  ac- 
qiilre  the  technical  expertise  to  enable  It 
to  develop  increasingly  complex  engineering, 
technical,  and  behavioral  data  on  which  to 
base  future  vehicle  and  highway  safety  per- 
formance standards  and  to  develop  other 
programs  designed  to  reduce  highway  deaths 
and  Injuries.  The  ccwnmlttee  recognized  the 
Importance  of  this  research  capability  when 
it  first  reported  the  motor  vehicle  safety 
legislation  to  the  Senate  over  3  years  ago. 
In  Its  report,  the  committee  stated: 


"The  Federal  Government  must  develop 
a  major  independent  technical  capacity  suf- 
ficient to  perform  comprehensive  basic  re- 
search on  accident  and  Injury  prevention, 
adequate  to  test  and  contribute  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Industry's  safety  performance;  a 
technical  capacity  capable  of  Initiating  In- 
novation In  safety  design  and  engineering 
and  of  serving  as  a  yardstick  against  which 
the  performance  of  private  industry  can  be 
measured;  and,  finally,  a  technical  capacity 
capable  of  developing  and  Implementing 
meaningful  standardafor  automotive  safety." 
The  committee  hopes  that  now  that  the 
Department  has  conducted  a  detailed  study 
and  submitted  an  extensive  report  Justifying 
construction  of  this  facility,  initial  planning 
and  design  can  commence.  The  need  Is  even 
greater  today,  than  It  was  3  years  ago. 

Under  the  plans  recently  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Department,  a  copy  of 
which  appears  as  appendix  C  to  this  report, 
the  research  facility  will  consist  of  seven 
different  units:  a  driving  slmiilatlon  labora- 
tory-to  measiure  operator  response  to  a  va- 
riety of  different  highway  situations;  a  vehi- 
cle and  highway  safety  proving  ground  to 
test  the  behavior  of  vehicles  in  various  types 
of  driving  and  crash  situations  and  to  ex- 
periment with  new  tjrpes  of  vehicle  and 
highway  designs;  a  bloenglneering  laboratory 
to  conduct  tests  on  the  physiological  dam- 
age to  vehicular  occupants  and  pedestrians 
resulting  from  deceleration,  collision,  second 
collision,  and  overturning;  an  applied  re- 
search laboratory  to  conduct  testing  associ- 
ated with  the  Improvement  and  updating  of 
design  standards  for  highways,  traffic  con- 
trol devices,  and  other  features  of  the  high- 
way environment;  a  human  performance 
laboratory  to  Increase  understanding  of  hu- 
man capabilities,  behavior,  and  attitudes  as 
they  relate  to  the  driving  environment;  a 
vehicle  performance  laboratory  to  develop 
procedures  for  testing  and  evaluating  vehi- 
cles; and  an  Injury  research/treatment  fa- 
cility to  generate  Improvements  In  the  speed 
and  adequacy  of  the  poet-accident  response 
of  emergency  personnel. 

The  authorization  for  the  research  and  test 
facility  contained  In  section  7  differs  from 
the  House-passed  bill  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  plan,  design  and  construct  re- 
search, development  and  compliance  testing 
facilities,  but  provided  that  no  appropriation 
should  be  made  for  any  such  work  In  ex- 
cess of  $100,000  unless  It  had  been  approved 
In  substantially  equivalent  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  Committees. 

The  committee  carefully  considered  the 
procedure  set  forth  In  the  House  bill,  but  It 
felt  that  agreement  by  the  four  different 
committees  on  si>eclfic  construction  plans 
within  any  2-year  period  would  be  extremely 
unlikely.  The  result  could  be  a  serio\is  relay 
In  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  re- 
search and  test  facility  which  the  conmilttee 
views  as  essential  to  the  future  of  the  traffic 
safety  program.  As  a  result  It  decided  to  au- 
thorize the  full  $10  million  requested  in  the 
budgets  for  fiscal  1970  submitted  by  both  the 
present  and  prior  administrations. 

Because  the  amendments  to  title  ni  made 
by  this  bin  would  Include  authorization  for 
a  compliance  test  facility,  subsection  7(b) 
would  amend  the  title  of  title  in  to  read 
"title  ni — ^Research  and  Compliance  Testing 
Facilities."  Moreover,  the  committee  did  not 
delete  the  present  sections  301-303  of  title 
ni  from  the  act,  as  the  House-passed  bill 
would  do,  because  It  understands  that  these 
sections  have  not  yet  been  fully  Imple- 
mented. Section  301,  tar  example,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  study  the  need  for  a  facility 
to  cdhduct  research,  development,  and  test- 
ing relating  to  the  safety  of  machinery  used 
on  highvrays  or  In  connection  with  the  main- 
tenance of  highways  (with  particular  em- 
phasis on  tractOT  safety) .  To  the  committee's 
knowledge,  this  study  has  not  yet  been  ccm- 
ducted,  and  since  the  report  on  that  study 
has  therefore  not  been  filed  either,  It  Is  nec- 


essary to  retain  the  report  requirement  pres- 
ently contained  In  section  302.  Finally,  the 
committee  has  preserved  the  authorization 
contained  In  section  303,  for  It  understands 
that  the  full  sums  authorized  under  that 
section  have  not  yet  been  expended. 

Section  8. — Section  8  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  study  and  submit  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  th«m  January  1,  1971,  a  report  on 
the  extent,  causes  and  means  of  prevention 
of  agricultural  tractor  accidents  on  both 
public  roads  and  farms.  This  section  further 
directs  the  Secretary  to  make  such  legislative 
proposals  as  he  determines  are  needed,  and 
It  specifically  directs  him  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  advisability  of  establishing 
uniform  Federal  safety  standards  for  the  de- 
sign and  manufacture  of  all  agricultural 
tractors  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 

Over  the  peist  8  years,  more  than  1,000  per- 
sons have  died  annually  in  farm  tractor  acci- 
dents and  over  five  times  this  number  are  in- 
jured. Because  of  this  surprisingly  high  rate 
of  death  and  Injury  the  committee  agreed 
with  the  House  that  It  would  be  desirable  to 
authorize  a  study  of  tractor  accidents  in  order 
to  determine  whether  there  were  feasible 
methods  of  improving  the  safety  character- 
istics of  tractors.  The  committee  would  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  Secretary  couple  this 
tractor  study  with  the  study  of  the  safety 
of  tractors  and  other  highway  maintenance 
machinery  which  is  required  under  sectlou 
301  of  the  act. 

The  conmilttee  has  made  two  substantive 
amendments  in  the  House  language  author- 
izing the  tractor  study.  First,  It  has  extended 
the  report  date  from  April  1,  1970,  to  January 
1,  1971.  In  view  of  the  late  date  at  which  this 
bin  may  finally  be  enacted,  the  committee 
decided  that  April  1  was  an  unreasonably 
early  date  for  completion  of  the  study.  Since 
a  report  submitted  after  only  3  to  4  months 
study  would  be  subject  to  criticism  on  the 
grounds  that  It  Is  based  on  insufficient  re- 
search, and  since  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
recommendations  would  be  acted  upon  before 
the  92d  Congress,  the  conunlttee  decided  that 
a  January  1,  1971,  report  date  would  be  more 
reasonable. 

In  addition,  the  committee  believed  that 
it  woxild  be  useful  to  draw  more  heavily  upon 
the  expertise  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  As  a 
result,  in  the  second  substantive  change  to 
section  8.  It  has  amended  subsection  8(c)  to 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
transmit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  tractor  study  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  by  June  30,  1970. 
These  findings  and  recommendations  are  then 
to  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  Incorporated,  where  appropri- 
ate. In  his  report  to  Congress.  The  commit- 
tee would  also  hope,  however,  that  these  find- 
ings and  recommendations  In  their  entirety 
would  be  transmitted  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Secretary's  report,  so  that  the  Congress  would 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  thinking  when  reviewing  this 
study. 

The  committee  also  imderstands  that 
several  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare's  in- 
Jury  control  program,  may  have  valuable  data 
or  information  concerning  agricultural  trac- 
tor operations  and  accidents.  The  committee 
expects  that  these  agencies  will  cooperate 
fully  with  both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  In  de- 
veloping the  data  on  which  the  tractor  study 
report  Is  to  be  based. 

In  deliberating  over  H..R.  10106,  the  com- 
mittee also  considered  adopting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  which  would  prohibit  the 
tampering  with  motor  vehicle  odometers  and 
which  would  reqvUre  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  develop  standards  for  odometers 
which,  BO  far  as  iB  practicable,  are  tamper- 
proof.  The  committee  recognized  that  reset- 
ting a  vehicle's  odometer  so  aa  to  understate 


the  number  of  miles  It  has  traveled  is  a  com- 
mon practice  among  cerUln  persons  who  de- 
sire to  deceive  car  buyers  with  respect  to  the 
ane  and  condition  of  a  vehicle  which  Is  being 
offenKi  for  sale.  It  agreed  that  strong  action 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  deceptive 
pracUce,  but  It  expressed  the  beUef  that  en- 
forcement might  better  be  handled  on  the 
State  level.  ,_,       „  _ 

As  a  result  the  committee  would  encour- 
age the  States  to  adopt  legtslaUon  to  pro- 
hibit tampering  with  motor  vehicle  odom- 
eters In  addition,  it  would  suggest  that  the 
States  consider  including  in  their  certificates 
of  title  for  motor  vehicles,  or  on  any  other 
evidence  of  vehicle  ownership  which  Is  re- 
quired by  State  law,  a  blank  space  where 
the  vehicle's  mileage  can  be  recorded  at  the 
time  of  a  transfer  of  ownership.  The  com- 
mittee beUeves  that  such  an  arrangement 
could  greatly  faclUtate  effective  enforcement 
of  an  antltampering  statute  by  enabling  law 
enforcement  officers  to  verify  the  discrepan- 
cies between  a  vehicle's  mileage  and  actual 
condition  merely  by  examining  the  vehicle  s 
title  hUtory  at  the  State  registry  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  committee  would  also  encour- 
age the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  under 
the  general  standard  setUng  authority  con- 
tained in  section  103  of  the  act,  to  develop 
standards  for  odometers  which,  so  far  as  is 
pracUcable,  are  tamperproof.   Should  these 
recommendations  be  implemented,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  there  would  be  a  slg- 
nlflcant   reduction   in   the    frequency   with 
which  used  car  buyers  are  deceived  over  the 
condition  of  motor  vehicles  which  are  being 
offered  for  sale. 

COSTS 

The  blU  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Transportation  of 
$23  mlUlon  in  fiscal  1970,  and  $40  million 
in  flBcal  1971,  for  the  implementation  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  In  addition,  it  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  $10  mU- 
llon  to  remain  avaUable  unOl  expended,  for 
the  planning  and  design  of  traffic  safety  re- 
search and  test  faciUties,  and  $8,200,000  to 
remain  avaUable  until  expended  for  plan- 
ning design,  and  construction  of  a  compU- 
ance  test  facUity.  The  bUl  would  also  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $3,600,000  In 
both  fiscal  1971  and  fiscal  1972,  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  compliance  test  facility  and 
the  purchase  of  motor  vehicles  and  Items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  for  testing  purposes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Th6  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill.  J  X    »^ 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  oe 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ^.  ii. 

The  bill   (H.R.  10105)   was  reflad  the 

third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  AicTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2186)  to  authorize  a  Federal 
contribution  for  the  effectuation  of  a 
transit  development  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  and  to  further  the 
objectives  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965  (79  Stot.  663)  and 
Public  Law  89-774  (80  Stat.  1324)  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

SHOBT    TITLK 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  Capital  Transportotlon  Act  of 

1969". 

pgrminoNS 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(l)The  term  "Adopted  Regional  System" 
means  that  system  described  In  the  Transit 
Authority's  report  entltied  "Adopted  Region- 
al Rapid  Rail  Transit  Plan  and  Program, 
March  1,  1968  (revised  February  7.  1969) ".  aa 
that  system  may  hereafter  be  altered,  re- 
vised, or  amended  In  accordance  with  the 

Compact.  ^        ■rwr        t. 

(2)  The  term  "Compact"  means  the  Wash- 
injtton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
Compact  (Public  Law  89-774;  80  Stat.  1324). 

(3)  The  term  "Transit  Authority"  means 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  established  under  article  lU  of  the 
Compact. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  FEDEaAI,  CONTBlBtJTIONS 

Sec  3  (a)  To  provide  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  Adopted  Regional  System, 
which  system  supersedes  that  beretofor  au- 
thorized by  the  congress  In  ^^^  Natlorua 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1966  (PubUc 
Law  89-173;  79  Stat.  663),  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  authorized  to  make  annual 
contributions  to  the  Transit  Authority  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  finance  In  part  the  coat 
of  the  Adopted  Regional  System:  except  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  contribu- 
tions for  the  Adopted  Regional  System,  In- 
cluding the  $100,000,000  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965. 
shaU  not  exceed  the  lower  amount  of  $1,147.- 
044.000  or  two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cost 
of  the  Adopted  Regional  System. 

(b)  Federal  contributions  for  the  Adopted 
Regional  System  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations  and  conditions: 

( 1 )  The  work  for  which  contributions  are 
authorized  shaU  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Compact  and  shall  be  carried  out  sub- 
stantiaUy  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
schedules  for  the  Adopted  Regional  System. 

(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  such  Federal 
contributions  on  or  prior  to  the  last  day  of 
any  given  fiscal  year  shaU  be  matched  by 
the  local  partlclpattag  governments  by  pay- 
ment of  the  local  share  of  capital  contribu- 
tions required  for  the  period  ending  with 
the  last  day  of  such  year  in  a  total  amount 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  such  Federal  contributions. 

(c)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  exceed  $1,047.- 
044  000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU 
section.  The  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  section  5(a)  (1) 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  1965 


NAllONAL  CAPITAL  TRANSPORTA- 
IION  ACT  OF  1969 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2185. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  DISTRICT  OF   COLOMBIA 
C0NTRIBDT10N8 

SBC  4  (a)  To  provide  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Adopted 
Regional  System,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  the  Transit  Authority  to  make 
annual  capital  contributions  aggregating  not 
to  exceed  $216,500,000.  To  carry  out  the  pur- 


poses of  this  section  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  ColumbU.  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  not  to  exceed  $166,500,000. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  June  6,  1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
9-220(b)(3)),  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"$60  000.000  of  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loans  authorized  to  be  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners under  this  subsection  shaU  be  utilized 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  (D.C. 
Code,  sees.  1-1404,  1-1421-1-1426) ;  and"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$216,600,000  of  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loans  authorized 
to  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  utilized  to  make  the  con- 
tributions authorized  by  section  4  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1968. 
To  such  extent,  not  exceeding  $166500.000.  as 
may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  Dis- 
trict of  (^lumtola  may  exceed  the  limitation 
on  aggregate  Indebtedness  establUhed  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection." 

(c)  The  appropriations  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriations  authorized  on  be- 
haU  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  by  section 
5(a)  (2)  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965.  „.„.♦„. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  further  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Transit  Authority  and  to  P»y  !» 
accordance  with  the  terms  thereof  for  the 
service  to  be  provided  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  Adopted  Regional  System. 

CONSTHtJCnON   APPROVALS 

SEC  5  (a)  No  portion  of  the  Adopted 
Regional  System  shall  be  constructed  with- 
in the  united  SUtes  Capitol  Grounds  except 
upon  approval  of  the  Commission  for  Ex- 
tension of  the  united  States  Capitol. 

(b)  constnictlon  of  the  Adopted  Regional 
Svstem  in.  or,  under,  or  over  public  space 
in  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  "i^der  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall.  In  the  Interest  of  pubUc 
convenience  and  safety,  be  Perfo™'^'t!fn 
cordance  with  schedules  agreed  upon  between 
the  Transit  Authority  and  the  Commissioner 
to  the  end  that  such  construction  work  will 
be  coordinated  with  oUier  construction  work 
fn  such  public  space:  and  the  Commissioner 
sh^l  so  exercise  his  Jurisdiction  and  fon- 
uol  over  such  public  space  "^^oj^^"^^" 
the  Transit  Authority's  use  ^^^^^^^^ 
thereof  for  construction  of  the  Adopted 
Regional  System. 

BEPAT14ENT   FROM   EXCESS    REVENUES 

SBC    6    To  the  extent  that  revenues  or 
oth^recelpu  derived  from  or  In  connection 
with   the    ownership    or   operation   of    the 
I^opted  Regional  System  (other  tba^  Bei^^e 
navments  under  transit  service  agreements 
IxIcTte^between  the  Transit  Author^  and 
local  poUtlcal  subdivisions,  the  PfO«^"^ 
Ss   or   other   evidences  of   mdebtedneas 
r^ue^  by  the  Transit  Authority  and  capital 
conmbutlons  received  by  the  Transit  Au- 
thorityr  aw  excess  to  the  amounts  necessary 
t^  make  aU  payments,  deluding  debt  «^l«6 
^^^ing   a!nd   maintenance   expenses^  m^ 
dS^lts  in  reserves  ^^^°\^^^^ 
by  the  terms  of  any  contract  of  the  Tran^ 
Authoritv  wlOi  or  for  the  benefit  of  holders 
of  ite  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evldenc^es  of 
mdebtedness  Issued  for  any  P'^nK>«  relatmg 
to  the  Adopted  Regional  System,  other  than 
Txtenslons^thereof,  two-thlrdsof  suc^exc^ 

^vlnt^seAice.  b?  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of 
Ihe  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

STUDT    OF   DULLES   AIRPORT   EXTENSION 

SEC.  7.  (a)  The  secretary  ^Tnmsportation 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  Transit 
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Authority  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
feasibility.  Including  preliminary  engineer- 
ing, of  extending  a  transit  line  In  the  median 
of  the  Dulles  Airport  Road  from  the  vicinity 
of  Virginia  Route  7  on  the  1-66  Route  of  the 
Adopted  Regional  System  to  the  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport. 

(b)  The  study  to  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
completed  within  six  months  after  execution 
of  the  contract  authorized  therein  at  a  cost 
not  In  excess  of  $150,000;  and  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$160,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

REFKAL   AND   AMKNOMKHT   OF   SXIST1NO   I^WS 

8«c.  8.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

(1)  The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86-669;  74  Stat.  537) . 

(a)  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
8»-173:  79  Stat.  664-668). 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "authorized  In  section  3  hereof" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"of  the  Adopted  Regional  System  (as  defined 
in  section  2(1)  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portayoo  Act  of  1969)  ". 

-  Mr:  "MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  S.  2185  today,  the  Senate 
has  given  final  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  the  long  delayed,  urgently 
needed  98-mile  rapid  mass  transit  system 
for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Congressional  action  on  this  bill  has 
been  prompt,  efficient,  and  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable.  President  Nixon  submit- 
ted the  bill  to  Congress  on  May  16.  The 
House  and  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
Committees  met  in  unusual  joint  session 
to  conduct  hearings  on  the  bill  on  June 
10  and  11.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
July  8  without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
The  House  took  final  action  last  Monday, 
approving  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1. 
285  to  23.  Today,  the  Senate  has  cleared 
the  bill  for  the  President's  signature. 

While  congressional  action  has  been 
swift,  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  entire 
financial  plan  on  which  the  transit  sys- 
tem depends  has  been  jeopardized  by  the 
passage  of  time  and  infiation.  Three 
times  in  this  decade  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  to  authorize  this  transit 
system.  Actual  construction  has  been  de- 
layed for  2  years,  however,  while  the 
freeway  controversy  has  been  ironed  out. 
During  these  delays,  inflation  has  driven 
transit  construction  costs  up  at  a  rate  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  day,  erod- 
ing the  transit  financial  plan  to  the  peril 
point. 

Now  that  the  controversies  and  delays 
are  past  history,  it  is  time  to  go  full  speed 
toward  completion  of  the  full  98-mile 
system  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  to  appropriate  the  full  amounts 
necessary  to  move  forward  with  the  sub- 
way plan  at  the  maximimi  speed  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  prudence  dictate.  I  hope 
Congress  can  agree  on  this  full  level  of 
appropriations  so  that  the  triumph  of 
10  years'  effort  will  not  slip  away. 


Further  delay  for  the  transit  system 
spells  financial  disaster.  The  final  con- 
gressional hurdle  for  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  System  is 
Senate  action  on  the  appropriations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  their 
10-year  support  of  this  vital  transit  pro- 
gram by  supporting  full  appropriations 
this  session. 


AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS  PAID 
FILIPINO  MERCENARIES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  consider  that  billions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money  have  been  spent 
since  1961  in  maintaining  an  undeclared 
war  in  Vietnam,  one  begins  sorrowfully 
and  thoughtfully  to  wonder  when  and 
how  we  Americans  can  find  the  resources 
for  needed  projects  in  our  own  country. 
One  wonders  how  we  can  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  own  people,  provide 
adequate  housing  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans undergoing  privation  in  miserable 
slums,  and  end  starvation  in  our  country 
which  should  all  along  have  had  top 
priority. 

Mr.  President,  30  million  of  our  neigh- 
bors, most  of  them  women  and  children, 
are  living  below  the  poverty  level.  Little 
children  in  every  State  of  our  Union  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night.  It  is  sad  that  in 
this  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world, 
blessed  by  the  Almighty  with  abundance, 
millions  live  in  abject  poverty,  denied 
adequate  schooling  with  many  young- 
sters denied  even  the  oportimity  to  at- 
tend school  but  for  a  few  years  or  to  ob- 
tain any  job  training  to  enable  them  to 
live  like  himian  beings  should  live  in 
decency  and  with  dignity. 

Yet,  during  these  years  we  have  poured 
our  resources  by  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  an  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 
Beyond  all  that,  the  cost  of  priceless  lives 
of  Americans  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces 
has  exceeded  50,000  with  approximately 
260,000  men  wounded,  many  of  them 
maimed  for  life.  All  this,  by  reason  of 
President  Johnson  and  now  President 
Nixon  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 
generals  of  oiu-  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  CIA.  They  have  prevailed  by  their 
false  statements  and  persuasive  propa- 
ganda in  causing  first  President  Johnson 
and  now  President  Nixon  to  maintain 
half  a  million  fighting  men  at  one  time 
throughout  these  years  in  an  undeclared, 
immoral,  and  impopular  war  in  Vietnam. 
They  have  involved  us  in  a  civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam  where  we  now  support  the 
Saigon  government  of  militarists  headed 
by  10  generals,  nine  of  whom  were  bom 
and  reared  in  what  has  been  termed 
North  Vietnam  since  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1954. 

President  Thieu  and  Vice  President  Ky 
and  seven  of  the  eight  other  generals 
who  govern  in  Saigon  by  force  and  vio- 
lence all  came  from  North  Vietnam.  Ky 
and  others  of  the  present  leaders  of  the 
Saigon  regime  fought  with  the  French 
against  their  own  fellow  countrymen 
seeking  national  liberation  from  1946  to 
1954  when  the  French  sought  to  re- 
establish their  lush  Indochinese  empire. 

Now,  Americans  learn  that  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public having  been  safely  reelected  for 


a  4-year  term  has  scornfully  recalled 
from  Vietnam  the  noncombat  force  of 
1,500  Filipino  engineers  who  were  con- 
veyed to  Vietnam  from  the  Philippines 
by  American  ships  and  planes.  Now,  even 
this  token  force  is  recalled. 

The  Philippine  Republic  owes  its 
existence  to  the  United  States.  In  World 
War  n  American  soldiers  invaded  the 
Japanese- held  islands  and  many  gave 
their  lives  to  free  the  Filipinos.  The  37th 
Infantry  of  my  State  of  Ohio  was  in  the 
forefront  of  that  invasion.  Many  young 
men  from  Ohio  were  killed  and  wounded 
in  combat  in  driving  the  Japanese  from 
those  islands.  Since  1899,  Americans  have 
given  lives  and  treasures  which  in  the 
end  created  the  Philippine  Republic.  Yet, 
the  utmost  President  Johnson  had  forth- 
coming from  the  Philippine  Government 
was  not  one  combat  soldier  but  simply 
1,500  noncombat  engineers.  Now,  after 
Ferdinemd  Marcos  has  been  reelected, 
these  are  being  withdrawn. 

The  American  public  at  last  knows 
that  the  United  States  paid  the  Philip- 
pine Government  more  than  $39  million 
for  those  nonflghting  troops.  It  must  be 
startling  to  Americans  to  know  that  they 
equipped  those  noncombat  engineers, 
and  that  they  provided  the  entire  pay  of 
the  noncombat  engineers  of  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $33 
a  month  for  each  private  to  $210  a  month 
for  Filipino  officers.  Those  noncombat 
engineers  of  the  Philippine  Republic 
were  mercenaries.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  all. 

The  U.S.  Government  imder  treaty  ar- 
rangements with  the  Philippine  Repub- 
lic maintains  Clai*  Air  Force  Base  about 
60  miles  from  Manila.  At  this  base  we 
have  hospitals  where  severely  wounded 
and  maimed  soldiers  are  flown  from  Viet- 
nam. Many  lives  have  been  saved  by  our 
Army  ^and  Navy  surgeons  working 
aroimd  the  clock  at  our  hospitals  there. 
Also,  American  aircraft  and  crews  are 
based  there.  Americans  are  entitled  to 
know  that  there  has  been  an  insurrec- 
tion raging  against  the  government  of 
Ferdinand  Marcos  for  many  months  and 
without  any  act  of  Congress  nor  con- 
gressional authority  whatever  our  com- 
bat planes  on  many  occasions  have 
bombed  and  strafed  outposts  of  Huk 
guerrillas  waging  an  insurrection  against 
the  present  government. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  on  the  Philip- 
pine Republic,  the  United  States  is  ex- 
plicitly committed  to  a  pledge  that  any 
such  attacks  would  be  instantly  repelled. 
President  Eisenhower  in  1958  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  1964  publicly  used  the 
"instantly  repel"  language  in  joint  com- 
mimiques  with  Philippine  leaders.  This 
pledge  was  also  formally  included  in  a 
moratorium  of  agreement  between  the 
American  ambassador  and  the  Philip- 
pine foreign  secretary.  This  blanket  com- 
mitment to  the  Philippines  was  made 
without  congressional  approval.  It  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  our  formal  obliga- 
tions under  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

Despite  this  commitment,  despite  more 
than  $1  billion  given  in  two  decades  to 
the  Philippine  Republic,  President  John- 
son had  to  hire  a  noncombatant  Filipino 
construction  battalion  to  go  to  Vietnam 


at  a  cost  to  American  taxpayers  of  ap- 
proximately $39  million.  Now.  even  that 
paltry  contribution  is  being  withdrawn 
by  President. Marcos. 

Pentagon  officials  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,200  million  to  supply  am- 
munition to  GI's  and  marines  flghting  in 
that  immoral,  undeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Therefore,  more  than  $21,000  would 
be  spent  for  ammunition  to  shoot  at  each 
Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese  soldier.  At 
the  same  time,  the  administration  has 
requested  only  $3,200  million  for  aid  to 
education  for  the  58  million  schoolchil- 
dren and  college  students  of  our  Nation. 
The  philosophy  of  this  administration  is 
clearly  revealed  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
willing  to  spend  $55  for  education  for 
each  American  child  and  $21,666.67  to 
shoot  at  each  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Mr.  President,  we  Americans  have 
every  reason  to  marvel  that  notwith- 
standing the  madness  and  in  fact  na- 
tional insanity  on  the  part  of  leaders 
who  have  involved  us  in  Vietnam  and 
other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia,  oiu-  Gov- 
ernment remains  solvent.^  is  true  that 
all  Americans  bear  a  heavy  tax  burden. 
Here  is  how  some  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  spent  and  all  without  any  au- 
thorization of  the  representatives  of  our 
people.  

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

StrsFENSioN  or  Depoktation  or  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

repoet  on  the  John  P.  Kennedt  Centxb 
FOR  the  Performing  Arts 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arta,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Center  for  the  period  July  1.  1968,  through 
June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ByMr.  SPONO: 

S.  3195.  A  bill  to  provide  a  5-percent  In- 
crease in  certain  annuities  payable  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spono  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  petition,  signed  by  Scott  G.  Reed,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  In  support  of  the  Vietnam  moratori- 
um; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


S  3195— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  A  5-PERCENT  IN- 
CREASE IN  CERTAIN  ANNUITIES 
PAYABLE  FROM  THE  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT  AND  DIS- 
ABILITY FUND 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
20,  the  President  signed  H.R.  9825,  the 
bill  amending  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  That  bill  included  a  provision 
for  a  5  percent  cost-of-living  increase  to 
those  retired  by  October  31,  1969.  On  Oc- 
tober 29,  just  9  days  after  the  bUl  was 
approved  and  just  2  days  before  the  in- 
crease provision  expired,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  announced  extensive  reductions 
in  many  Defense  installations  throughout 
the  Nation.  Although  the  total  effect  of 
these  reductions  is  not  yet  known  and 
probably  will  not  be  known  for  several 
months,  It  is  conceivable  that,  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  grade  re- 
sulting from  a  reduction  in  force,  a  num- 
ber of  employees  would  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  retire  now. 

Also,  I  have  received  reports  that  a 
number  of  longtime  career  employees, 
both  female  clerical  and  secretarial  and 
male  journeymen  employees,  are  con- 
sidering retirement  because  they  have 
been  informed  they  will  be  required,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  duties  and  out- 
side their  regular  working  hours,  to  per- 
form custodial  services. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  number  of 
individuals  eligible  for  retirement  faced 
with  these  alternatives  may  retire  and 
thereby  eliminate  at  least  some  of  those 
separations  making  it  unnecessary  to 
separate  other  career  employees  not  now 
eligible  for  retirement. 

In  the  light  of  this,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  individuals  may  qualify  for 
the  5-percent  increase  until  May. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  biU  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3195)  to  provide  a  5-per- 
cent Increase  In  certain  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  dlsabUlty  fund.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Spong,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Cwnmlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 
s.  aaso 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  frwn  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2920,  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  to  authorize  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  community  In  setting  con- 
ditions of  release,  to  provide  for  pretrial 
detention  of  dangerous  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
senate  joint  resolution  «1 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  flrst 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.  3194.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Theo- 
doela  E.  Daley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
A  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION    285 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  285, 
to  authorize  a  study  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  pursuant  to  Its 
jurisdiction  In  matters  relating  to  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign nations  generally  and  to  the  United 
Nations  organization,  of  the  possibilities 
for  international  cooperation  and  cost 
sharing  in  the  exploration  of  space. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    2919 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDKLL) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2919,  the  Criminal  Offender  Rehabili- 
tation and  Crime  Prevention  Act  of  1969. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  196»— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    329    AND    330 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  blU  (HH.  13270)  to  reform  the  in- 
come tax  laws,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    331 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Hollings. 
and  Mr.  Perct,  I  submit  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  us,  jointly,  to 
the  section  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  deal- 
ing with  private  foundations,  which 
would  delete  the  "40  Year  Rule"  (section 
507(b)(2)). 

What  follows  is  an  outline — to  be  am- 
plified later — of  the  basic  reasons  why  we 
have  joined  in  this  amendment. 

First,  we  believe  that  an  arbitrary 
limitation  on  the  life  of  foundations  nms 
counter  to  the  intent  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  and  would  create  a  bad  precedent. 
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We  strongly  support  the  provisions  of 
the  Finance  Committee  bill  designed  to 
correct  abuses  In  the  operations  of  foun- 
dations. The  Finance  Committee  has 
adopted  a  number  of  such  commendable 
reforms.  However,  the  40-year  rule  con- 
tributes neither  to  reform  nor  to  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  good  policy 
or  good  law  to  reform  an  Institution  and 
at  the  same  time  act  to  destroy  it.  It 
malces  little  sense  to  call  for  capital 
punishment — after  40  years  probation. 

If  the  Congress  this  year  legislates  a 
time  limit  on  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
foundations,  it  might,  with  equal  logic, 
legislate  a  time  limit  on  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  hospitals,  labor  unions,  schools, 
churches,  and  trade  sissociatlons. 

Second,  there  is  general  agreement  by 
all  who  have  investigated  the  subject 
that  most  foimdations  have  done  a  flrst- 
rate  Job  in  bringing  private  initiative  and 
diverse  approaches  to  the  solution  of  our 
Nation's  problems.  The  list  of  foundation 
accomplishments  is  heartening  and  long. 
Among  the  dramatic  achievements  of 
foundations  have  been:  fantastic  im- 
provement of  wheat  and  rice  yields;  pre- 
vention of  hookworm,  malaria,  and  yel- 
low fever;  early  research  in  rocketry; 
discovery  of  insulin,  penicillin,  and  polio 
vaccines;  and  preservation  of  invalitable 
open  space  for  public  recreation.  Popu- 
lation plaiming,  public  television,  educa- 
tional reform,  scholarly  research,  adult 
education,  criminal  justice,  voter  regis- 
tration, and  the  arts  and  humanities 
have  also  received  great  contributions 
from  private  foundations. 

The  Ust  of  foundation  abuses  is  nota- 
bly short,  and  for  the  most  part,  can  be 
traced  to  a  small  group  of  institutions 
which  would  be  reformed,  or  lose  their 
tax-exempt  status,  under  the  commit- 
tee's bill.  Yet  the  40-year  rule  makes  no 
distinction  between  nonoperating  foim- 
dations which  have  made  vital  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  and  to  our  society 
and  those  which  serve  individuals  as  tax 
shelters  only.  The  40-year  rule  would 
simply  destroy  them  all. 

If  foundations  are  fundamentally  bad, 
we  should  legislate  them  out  of  exist- 
ence; if  they  are  fimdamentally  good — 
as  we  believe  them  to  be — their  abuses 
should  be  curbed  and  their  charitable 
work  encouraged  and  sustained. 

Third,  the  40-year  rule  disregards  the 
fact  that  older  foundations  are  often  as 
effective  and  worthwhile  as  the  younger 
ones;  indeed  the  older  foundations  are 
among  the  most  responsive,  independent, 
and  professional  private  philanthropic 
institutions  in  our  society,  perhaps  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  have  gained 
experience  with  age. 

Fourth,  foimdations  are  not  controlled 
by  the  "dead  hand"  of  the  past.  Most  of 
their  charters  are  broad,  and  outdated 
trust  instruments  can  be  changed  imder 
existing  laws.  Moreover,  they  are  di- 
rected by  living,  responsible  trustees — 
men  of  distinction  and  leadership,  in- 
cluding some  who  have  served  or  are 
serving  in  this  body.  The  ironical  fact  is 
that  foundations  are  more  frequently 
charged  with  being  too  innovative  ana 
venturesome  than  with  being  too  hide- 
bound and  tradition-minded. 


Fifth,  foimdations  do  not — as  some 
have  alleged — hold  an  increasing  share 
of  the  Nation's  wealth.  The  facts  are  that 
although  the  absolute  value  of  assets 
held  by  foimdations  has  increased  over 
the  years,  the  total  of  their  assets  today 
represents  a  smaller  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealth  than  10  years  ago.  In  1969, 
some  22,000  foundations,  together  hold 
less  than  seven- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  wealth. 

Sixth,  the  perpetual  existence  ac- 
corded foundations  is  not  unique.  In  43 
States  businesses  may  be  incorporated  in 
perpetuity.  Most  nonprofit  tax-exempt 
institutions  such  as  churches,  labor  un- 
ions, schools,  social  welfare  organizations, 
ti:ade  associations,  and  hospitals  are  not 
subject  to  an  arbitrarily  determined  ex- 
piration date.  We  agree  that  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  Individual  foundations 
which  no  longer  serve  charitable  pur- 
poses should  be  terminated — but  this 
can  be  done  under  present  law.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  destroy  all  foundations — 
good  and  bad — at  an  arbitrary  time. 

And  it  would  be  clearly  discriminatory 
to  single  out  foundations — from  among 
all  tax-exempt  institutions — for  such 
treatment. 

Seventh,  Treasury  and  others  who  have 
systematically  examined  this  question 
have  rejected  an  arbitrary  limitation.  In 
its  1965  report,  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, the  Treasury  opposed  the 
Idea  of  a  death  sentence.  Two  months 
ago,  under  the  Nixon  adn-inistration,  the 
Treasury  accepted  and  reafllnned  that 
position  before  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  Peterson  Commission  on  Founda- 
tions and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  also  rejected  it. 

Eighth,  an  arbitrary  40-year  life  would 
be  extremely  harmful  to  the  operations 
of  foundations.  Recent  Treasury  testi- 
mony has  made  clear  the  extraordinary 
sta£^g  difficulties  which  foundations 
would  confront,  especially  in  later  years. 
Precipitous  and  wasteful  disbursement 
of  capital  would  be  encouraged.  Creation 
of  new  foundations  would  be  discouraged. 

Mr.  President,  in  sum,  we  believe  the 
"death  sentence"  is  unwise  policy  and  bad 
law. 

It  is  a  clear  case  of  "overkill"  under 
the  guise  of  reform. 

It  strikes  at  the  root  of  private  initia- 
tive and  the  private  sector. 

It  is  a  blow  against  pnvate  philan- 
thropy and  charitable  purposes. 

We  urge  its  deletion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMXMT   NO.    332 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Hareis,  Mr.  Hartkk,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Youhg  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cramston, 
Mr.  Tyoings,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  FuL- 
bright,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and  Mr.  Javits) 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 


13270,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 

AlfKNDMENT    NO.    333 

THX    BIG    TAX    LOOPHOLE:     ASSETS    TKANSFERRED 

AT  DEATH 

Mr.  TYDINC3S.  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  the  pending  tax  bUl  which  will 
close  perhaps  the  largest  single  loophole 
in  our  tax  system.  This  is  the  present 
treatment  of  unrealized  appreciation  of 
assets  transferred  at  death. 

My  amendment  will  correct  an  injus- 
tice against  the  average  taxpayer  more 
onerous  than  even  an  excessive  oil  and 
mineral  depletion  allowance. 

It  will  accomplish  real,  long-term  re- 
form in  the  pending  tax  bill  by  ultimately 
recovering  an  estimated  $2.5  billion  in 
annual  revenue. 

It  will  bring  within  the  Federal  tax 
system  each  year  an  estimated  $20  bil- 
lion of  appreciated  wealth  which  now 
forever  escapes  taxation. 

I  testified  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee this  fall  to  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  I  believe  the  final  form  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  reported 
bill  makes  adoption  of  my  amendment 
necessary  as  a  matter  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibiUty. 

THE    PBOBLEM 

Under  present  law,  when  an  individual 
sells  a  capital  asset — stocks,  real  estate, 
et  cetera — which  has  increased  in  value 
the  appreciation  is  subject  to  a  capital 
gains  tax  based  on  the  difference  between 
cost  and  sale  price.  However,  if  appre- 
ciated property  is  held  until  the  owner 
dies,  the  appreciation  escapes  capital 
gains  taxation  completely.  The  heir  re- 
ceives a  tax  free  stepup  in  basis,  that 
is,  he  is  only  responsible  for  an  increase 
in  value  realized  from  the  time  he  in- 
hents  the  property  until  the  time  he  sells 
it. 

The  result  is  a  tremendous  loophole  in 
our  Federal  tax  system  which  permits  $15 
to  $20  billion  a  year  in  capital  gains  to 
escape  taxation,  and  costs  the  Treasury 
an  estimated  $2.5  billion  a  year  in  poten- 
tial revenue. 

Compare,  for  a  rough  demonstration, 
the  present  tax  loophole  for  assets  trans- 
ferred at  death  with  the  present  gift  tax. 
If  Mr.  A,  for  example,  gives  his  heir  a 
gift  of  stock  worth  $5  million  which  he 
purchased  10  years  ago  for  $1  million,  the 
entire  $4  million  of  appreciated  value  is 
subject  to  taxation.  But  if  Mr.  A.  dies 
and  leaves  this  same  stock  to  his  heirs 
through  his  estate,  the  same  $4  million 
of  appreciated  value  is — except  for  estate 
taxes — forever  exempted  from  taxation. 

The  Tydings  amendment  would  close 
this  loophole  by  keeping  the  original  cost 
of  an  asset  as  the  basis  for  determining 
a  capital  gains  tax  when  the  asset  is 
eventually  sold,  even  though  the  asset 
passed  through  an  estate.  Importantly, 
however,  the  amendment  would  add  to 
the  original  cost,  as  the  basis  for  a  capital 
gains  tax,  the  amount  of  the  estate  tax 
paid  on  the  asset  when  it  passed  through 
the  estate. 

In  other  words,  when  an  heir  sold  ap- 
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nreciated  property,  he  would  have  to  pay 
a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  entire  increase 
in  the  property's  value  includmg  that 
which  occurred  when  the  decedent  held 
the  property  as  weU  as  on,  as  is  now  the 
case,  the  increase  in  value  which  occurred 
while  the  heir  held  it. 

However,  to  avoid  the  problem  of 
double  taxation,  the  amendment  woiJd 
diminish  the  amount  on  which  an  heir 
would  have  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax 
when  he  sold  the  property  by  the  amount 
of  estate  tax  paid  on  the  asset  w^fn  In- 
herited. This  would  be  accomplished  by 
increasing  the  basis  carried  over  at  death 
bv  the  amount  of  the  estate  tax  Paid  on 
the  asset  when  it  passed  through  the 

In  addition  to  its  injustice  to  the  aver- 
age taxpayer,  this  loophole  a^o  Produces 
an  undesirable  economic  side  effect  or 
distorting  investment  decisionmakirig. 
Older  investors  who  would  normally  seu 
assets  and  reinvest  the  procee^  ^°^^,^IL 
to  them,  knowing  that,  at  death,  neither 
their  estates  nor  their  heirs  will  ever 
have  to  pay  the  capital  gains  tax  on  the 
appreciated  value.  Capital  which  woidd 
otherwise  be  free  to  fl^w  into  sound  and 
productive  investments  is  locked  m. 

A  third  important  point  is  that  the 
amendment  would  restore  long-term  fis- 
?S  baSnce  to  the  tax  bill  before  the 
Senate  As  you  know,  the  current  tax 
Sop2al  is  expected  to  yield  a  long-term 
ffi^^deficit  of  roughly  $2.5  bimon-by 
1979  When  this  amendment  is  fuuy  ei- 
fective,  the  Treasury  estimates  it  would 
provide  an  additional  $2  to  $2.5  biUion 
a  Tar  in  revenue-precisely  the  amount 
needed  to  balance  the  tax  reform  bill. 

Therefore,  enacting  this  amendment 
would:  First,  eliminate  a  major  inequity "V 
in  our  tax  system  which  favors  a  chc^en 
few;  second,  help  remove  an  mcenUve  to 
hold  on  to  investments  that  market  con- 
ditions dictate  ought  to  be  so  d;  and 
third,  restore  long-term  ^^^^\^^ 
the  tax  proposal  currently  before  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  jeceiv^ 
^d  printed,  and  will  Ue  on  the  table. 

amendment   no.    334 

Mr  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hartke)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  }°^^l' 
to  House  biU  13270,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  ^  „, 

AMENDMENT  NO.   335 

Mr  McINTYRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  biU  13270,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   336 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  House  bUl  13270.  supra,  which 
.was  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  337 

Mr  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr  MONDALE,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Yar- 
borough, Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  and  Mr.  McClellan)  proposed 
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amendments  to  House  biU  13270,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he 
proposed  the  amendments  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  338 

Mr  PERCY  proposed  amendments  to 
House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  I,       v,» 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
proposed  the  amendments  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT  NO  339 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr:  McGovern, 
Mr  Burdick,  Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  I  submit  a  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  13270,  the  tax 
reform  biU.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  and  Ue  on  the  table. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  small  busi- 
ness amendments  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  wUl  give  them  their 
careful  consideration  and  support. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  amendment  wiU  be  received 
and  printed,  and  wUl  Ue  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   340 

Mr  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Case)'  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly, 
to  House  bUl  13270.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

^"^mie' remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  aPPear  later 
in  the  RECORD  under  the  appropriate 
heading.)  


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busUieK? 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virguiia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
S  period  for  transaction  of  routme 
morning  business  has  been  concluded, 
SieSiished  business  be  laid  before  the 

^^tS?ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

PENTAGON  PROPAGANDA 
Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
noted  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
story  about  my  statement  yesterday  that 
?Sunt  secretary  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
Uc  Affairs  Daniel  Z.  Henkin  said  that  the 
five  imUtary  service  television  crews  that 
have  been  turning  out  newsfiUn  f  orViet- 
nam  sUice  mid-1966  were  considered  an 
experiment  that  would  be  reviewed  for  Its 

'^^'Sme'the  fact  tiiat  this  experi- 
ment is  being  reviewed  after  3  years 
and  look  forward  to  its  canceUation  ei- 
ther by  Executive  action  or  the  amend- 
ment I  plan  to  place  on  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  tne 
New  York  TUnes  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  2,  19681 

PENTAGON    "PROPAOAKDA"    IS    AMAIL«D   BY 
POLBRIORT 

(By  Warren  Weaver) 

Washington,  December  1.— Senator  J.  W. 
Pulbrlght  charged  today  that  the  Df f^e 
Departtnent  was  spending  millions  of  dollars 
on  "public  relations"  programs  that  promote 
military  acUvlty  rather  than  merely  lumish 
information  about  It.  „miiri 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  said  he  would 
move  to  strike  from  the  defense  approprla- 
Uon  bUl  all  financing  for  five  television  cam- 
era crews  working  in  Vietnam  and  producing 
mm    with    "A    propaganda    rather    than    a 

^'^^^^'SSe  mm?."'  the  Senator  said  in  a  floor 
soeech  "for  the  Defense  Department  to  have 
e^oyes  available  to  provide  quickly  and 
respoMlvely-factual  Informatton  to  both 
the  pubUo  and  the  press,  upon  '^^\^^^. 
"It  U  quite  another  when  that  department 
and  the  mdlvldual  military  services  use  tax- 
payers' money  to  generate  and  Promote  Pub- 
lic support  to  military  weapons  and  mUltary 

programs." 

crrES  cost  nctrBES 

Senator  Pulbrlght  tald  conservative  esti- 
mates indicated  that  the  Pentagon  w^  n°^ 
spending  $27.9-mUllon  for  public  relations 
compared  to  $2.8-mllllon  ten  years  ago.  He 
^d  he  tiought  "the  real  totai  figure  U  much 

^*T^ays  was  the  first  of  four  speeches  that 
Mr  Pulbrlght  will  give  this  week  on  the  pub- 
nc^relatloi^  activities  of  the  mlUtary.  Iij  the 
otoeis  he  wUl  discuss  specific  Promotional 
activities  of  the  Navy  Air  Force  ^^  Army 

Mr.  Pulbrlght.  chairman  of  ">e  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Indicated  that 
he  would  move  to  Impose  a  doUar  ceUlng  on 
PentaKon  public  relations  spending  and  re- 
rmcTlt  t^  information  rather  th^^n  propa- 
Kanda  when  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
reaches  the  floor  later  this  month. 

to  response,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fe^  for  public  affairs.  Daniel  Z.  Henkin.  sam 
he^as  operating  on  InstinicOons  from  De- 
?ens?lecretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  that  "propa- 
eanda  has  no  place  m  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment  public  information  program. 

Promising  that  the  department  would  give 
the  PulbrlBht  speeches  "careful  study.  Mr. 
Hen^  safd  the^elevlslon  crews  In  Vletn^ 
were  "an  experiment"  that  would  be  reviewed 
for  Its  effectiveness. 


buooet  cut 
The  assistant  secretary  noted  *»»»*  »»•  ^^ 
already  cut  the  $3.7-mllllon  budget  of  his 
t^ubllc  affairs  office  by  $338,000  tWs  yeax 
senator  Pulbrlght  smgled  out  for    special 
concern"  these  aspects  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment public  relations  work:  „„„„„ 
cross-country  tours  for  selected  ^^?r 
nltV  leaders  to  a  variety  of  defense  lnstaU»- 
«oL  by  which  "the  Defen^  ^^'^^^l^ 
able  to  propagandize  and  influence  attitudes 
toward  their  activities." 

A  program  of  providing  mUltary  leader  « 
sneakers  bad  made  59  such  appearances  from 
^S.  1968.  to  May,  1969  •  •  •  P^'^^J^f. 
soldlTr  whose  mission  was  to  act  as  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army." 

Production  of  fllms  made  available  to  the 
public  on  subjects  like  Vietnam  ^d  Com- 
munism, "which,  in  order  to  support  the  Ad- 
St«tion  or  the  miUtary  ««t»^»^^j^rL*^ 
point  of  view  at  the  time,  usually  distort 
key  facts." 

IXOAI,    POSITION    questioned 

Senator  Pulbrlght  questioned  the  justifica- 
tion or  legal  authority  for  the  D«fe^  .°«- 
partmenfs  producing  newsfilm  on  what  It 
called  "feature  aspects  of  the  military  partic- 
ipation in  Southeast  Asia." 

Perhaps  Vice  President  Agnew.  who  last 
week  appealed  to  the  networks  to  put  on  dlf- 
Terent  commentators,  has  not  felt  the  nece^ 
sity  to  complaUi  about  the  TV  coverage  from 
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Vletnun  because  he  knows  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  It  was  emanating  directly  from 
Administration  sources  In  Vietnam."  Mr 
Fulbrlght  declared. 

The  Senator  concluded  that  "there  Is 
enough  Administration  propaganda  on  Viet- 
nam being  provided  the  American  public 
through  speeches  and  statements,  without 
providing  this  additional  ontlet  In  the  guise 
of  'objective'  newsfllm  stories." 
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THE  NAVY  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  assumlngr  office.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  told  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment that  "Propaganda  has  no  place 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  public  in- 
formation programs."  There  Is  a  narrow 
line  between  "Information"  and  "prop- 
aganda." Secretary  Laird  apparently 
meant  that  the  information  programs  of 
the  Department  should  not  be  used  fbr 
propaganda  purposes,  defined  by  Webster 
as  the  "dissemination  of  ideas,  informa- 
tion, gossip,  or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  or  Injuring  a  person,  an  institu- 
tion, a  cause,  etc."  The  military  services 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  distinction; 
each  service's  public  affairs  program  is 
not  aimed  at  providing  the  public  with 
unvarnished  facts,  but  at  persuading  it 
that  the  programs  and  weapons  systems 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force — as  the 
case  may  be— should  have  the  first  claim 
on  public  f  imds  and  are  the  key  to  peace. 
The  Navy's  public  affairs  effort  typifies 
the  competition  within  the  military  serv- 
ices for  the  public's  affections. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  for  a  moment 
to  refer  to  a  story  published  in  this 
morning's  newspaper  in  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  weapons  system  now 
under  construction,  I  suppose  one  would 
say.  through  the  Pentagon,  are  now  esti- 
mated to  nm  $20  billion  over  the  esti- 
mates. 

This  is  the  largest  figure  I  have  seen. 
We  have  seen  various  figures  for  the 
Minuteman  and  the  C-5A.  However,  the 
accumulative  figures  published  In  this 
morning's  newspaper  reveal  that  It  Is 
now  estimated  that  the  costs  will  be  $20 
billion  more  than  the  original  estimates. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  setting 
forth  the  1969  objectives  for  Navy  public 
relations,  stated  that  "Public  affairs 
activities  should  be  directed  toward  gain- 
ing the  understanding  and  support  of 
American  citizens  through  active  public 
information  and  community  relations 
programs."  Among  the  items  to  be 
emphasized  in  1969  public  affairs  activi- 
ties were: 

(1)  "The  need  for  modem  ships,  aircraft, 
and  equipment  throughout  the  Navy";  and 
to  Justify  the  bllUons  required  for  those 
"ships,  aircraft,  and  equipment"  the  public 
would  be  duly  warned  of  : 

(2)  "The  challenge  of  the  continued 
growth  of  Soviet  sea  power  and  Its  expanding 
worldwide  operations." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum dealing  with  the  Navy  public  af- 
fairs plan  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoro,  as  follows: 


[SECNAV  Notice  6730] 
Depaxtmknt  of  the  Navt, 

OmCE  OF  THB  SeCHETABT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  24,  1969. 
From :  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
To:  All  Ships  and  Stations. 
SubJ.:  Department  of  the  Navy  Public  Affairs 

Plan,      1969      (NPAP      1-00)      Planning 

Directive. 
Ref.:  (a)  U.S.  Navy  Public  Affairs  Regulations 

(NAVSO  9-1036). 

1.  Purpose:  To  promulgate  public  affairs 
planning  guidance  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  specific  public,  affairs  objectives  for 
calendar  year  1969. 

2.  Background:  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
(the  Naval  Service)  must  have  the  support 
of  the  American  people  In  order  to  attract 
high  caliber  personnel  and  obtain  modern 
ships,  aircraft  and  equipment  needed  to  be 
an  effective  element  of  the  United  States  de- 
fense forces. 

(a)  Public  affairs  activities  should  be  di- 
rected toward  gaining  the  understanding  and 
support  of  American  citizens  through  active 
public  information  and  community  relations 
programs. 

(b)  The  public  affairs  mission  and  basic 
objectives,  set  forth  in  reference  (a),  are  in- 
tended to  form  a  common  basis  for  planning 
and  coordination  of  command  efforts  so  as 
to  support  each  other  and  uniformly  address 
major  matters. 

(c)  Guidance  and  responsibilities  for  de- 
veloping specific  public  affairs  plans  and  pro- 
grams by  individual  commands  are  contained 
in  reference  (a) . 

3.  Specific  public  affairs  objectives:  The  fol- 
lowing specific  public  affairs  objectives  will  be 
emphasized  in  the  coming  year: 

(a)  The  combat  and  support  roles  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  Southeast  Asia. 

(b)  Recognition  of  the  individual  accom- 
plishments of  men  and  women  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps. 

(c)  The  need  for  modern  ships,  aircraft, 
and  equipment  throughout  the  Naval  Serv- 
ice. 

(d)  The  challenge  of  the  continued  growth 
of  Soviet  sea  power  and  Its  expanding  world- 
wide operations. 

(e)  The  equal  opportunity  for  members  of 
all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  within  the  Naval 
Service. 

(f)  The  Marine  Corps'  Air-Ground  Team 
and  its  role  as  the  Nation's  Amphibious 
Porce-ln-Readlness. 

(g)  Recognition  of  the  Increasing  Impor- 
tance of  Navy  Oceanography  for  Its  vital  role 
in  national  security  and  the  benefits  that 
accrue  to  the  national  welfare. 

(h)  The  understanding  of  the  MArlne 
Corps'  special  capabilities  for  limited  war. 

4.  Action:  Public  afTalrs  planning  by  all 
commands  will  be  In  support  of  the  basic  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  objectives  and  those 
special  objectives  listed  above. 

5.  Cancellation :  This  Notice  is  cancelled  on 
31  December  1969. 

John  W.  Waxnzk, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

[SECNAVNOTE  6720| 
Department  of  the  Navt, 

Office  of  the  Secbetabt, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  17. 1969. 
'^om:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
To :  All  Ships  and  Stations. 
SubJ:  Department  of  the  Navy  Public  Affairs 

Plan.  1968  (NPAP  1-68) . 
Ref:  (a)  U.S.  Navy  Public  Affairs  Regulations 

(NAVSO  P-1035). 
End :  (1)  Department  of  the  Navy  Public  Af- 
fairs Plan.  1968  (NPAP  1-68) . 
(2)  Reporting  Format. 

1.  Purpose:  TO  promulgate  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  Public  Affairs  Plan.  1968  (NPAP 
1-68). 

2.  Background: 
(a)  The  requirement  for  a  Department  of 
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the  Navy  PubUc  Affairs  Plan  Is  contained  In 
paragr(4>h  A-1006  of  reference  (a) .  and  was 
originally  established  by  a  SECNAV  Notice  in 
1966  to  ensure  an  effective  and  highly  coordi- 
nated annual  public  affairs  program  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

(b)  Guidance  and  responsibilities  for  de- 
velopment of  specific  public  affairs  plans  and 
programs  by  individual  commands  and  meth- 
odology are  Included  in  reference  (a)  and  en- 
closure ( 1 ) . 

3.  Action:  Action  addressees  will  furnish 
the  Chief  of  Information  their  public  affairs 
plans  implementing  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  Public  Affairs  Plan  for  calendar  year 
1968  within  30  days  following  the  receipt  of 
this  plan.  The  Chief  of  Information  is  di- 
rected to  coordinate  addressees'  efforts  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  ensure  effective 
and  coordinated  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  pub- 
lic affairs  activities  for  calendar  1968. 

4.  Reports:  Action  addresses  will  report 
quarterly  to  the  Chief  of  Information,  begin- 
ning 30  June  1968,  and  each  three  months 
thereafter,  In  the  format  contained  In  enclo- 
sure (2),  on  their  cumulative  efforts  to  im- 
plement the  Navy  Department  Public  Affairs 
Plan.  Reports  Control  symbol  CHINPO  5720-3 
is  assigned  this  report  which  should  reach 
the  Chief  of  Information  by  the  16th  of  the 
month  following  each  quarter  to  enable  ac- 
tion addresses  to  consolidate  the  reporting 
data. 

5.  Cancellation:  This  Notice  is  canceled  31 
December  1968. 

Charles  F.  Baibd, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  the  Navy  Public  Affairs 

Plan.  1968 
1.  Situation: 

(a)  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  vital 
roles  in  the  national  security.  To  fulfill  them, 
each  must  have  the  best-trained  personnel, 
the  most  modem  equipment,  and  the  neces- 
sary logistic  support  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  state  of  constantly  high  readiness. 

(b)  ThU  readiness  is  attained  only  with 
the  full  support  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Congress. 

(c)  Keeping  the  people  and  the  Congress 
constantly  Informed  in  this  area  is.  In  large 
measure,  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of 
Information  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

2.  Mission:  The  public  affairs  mission  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  to  Inform 
the  public  and  the  Naval  Service  about  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as  Instruments  of 
national  policy,  their  operations,  responsi- 
bilities and  achievements  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

3.  Basic  Objectives: 
(a)   The  basic  public  affairs  objectives  of 

the  Department  of  the  Navy  In  1968  are  to 
gain  public  understanding  and  support  of: 

(1)  The  combat  and  support  roles  of  the 
Navy  and  Mairlne  Corps  In  Vietnam. 

(2)  The  Importance  of  se&power  in  the 
nuclear  age  and  the  predominant  role  of  the 
Navy  in  the  field  of  nuclear  propulsion. 

(3)  The  need  for  an  adequate,  well- 
trained  and  well-equipped  Naval  Service  to- 
gether with  the  crucial  need  for  qualified 
officers  and  enlisted  men  to  keep  it  operating. 

(4)  The  career  advantages  In  the  regular 
and  reserve  Naval  Service. 

(5)  The  predominant  role  of  the  Naval 
Service  in  ocean  sciences,  together  with  its 
activities  in  other  scientific  research. 

(b)  To  make  the  public  aware  of  the  im- 
portance and  high  priority  which  Soviet  Rus- 
sia attaches  to  a  significant  seapower  of  Its 
own. 

4.  Specific  Objectives:  U.S.  Navy  Public 
Affairs  Regulations  state: 

"Certain  aspects  and  programs  of  the 
Navy  are  of  greater  public  Interest  than 
others  and  require  greater  support  from  the 
public,  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  Some  of 
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these  vrtll  be  of  a  continuing  nature;  others 
2e  of  sh^-term  Interest.  ,Perlodlca^^  a 
miority  list  of  these  is  compiled.  It  consU- 
K  the  specific  public  affairs  objectives  of 

^''e  Siitlon:  (a)  The  list  that  follows  U 
in  tlw^  priority  which  will  be  effective  with 
pubuLtlorof  this  Notice.  Action  addresses 
^11  l^or  their  1968  public  affairs  Programs 
^thln  the  broad  limits  of  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 

la!  TO^N^vy  and  Marlne»-prlmarlly  in 
Vietnam,  but  with  no  less  emphasU  wherever 

***?b)"con2ructlon  by  SEABEES  in  Vietnam 
and  their  general  civic  action  role. 

(2)  imi^rtence  of  the  naval  supply  and 
logistical  efforts  and  the  need  for  a  strong 
merchant  marine.  _  _  . 

^3)  Recognition  of  individual  officers  and 
men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

(4)  Drama  of  naval  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  Its  role  In  providing  new  and  bet- 
ter equipment  and  weapons  systems. 

(a)    K>SEIDON    and    the    PBM    weapons 

'^'(b)°'potenUal    of   the    SABMIS    weapons 

^^"(errhe  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as  careers. 

6    contributions  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 

oorna  Reserve  components,  including  the  ex- 

S"^  ^he  moi*  «aan  100.000  reservists  on 

"^ma^iti  events  including  Navy  Day 
Anned  Forces  Day.  the  commissioning  of 
JOHN  p.  KENNEDY  (CVA-67) .  t^^  recom- 
STonlng  of  NEW  JERSET    (BB-«3),  and 

SEALABIII.  TT««t«rf 

(8)  Role  of  the  Naval  Service  In  United 
States  diplomacy  and  In  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

(9)  Growth  of  the  Soviet  Navy  and  Its  ex- 
panding operations.  . 

(b)  It  should  be  recognized  that  spot 
news"  interesting  events  that  cannot  be 
foreeein— combat  operations,  rescues,  deeds 
of  valor,  deeds  of  compassion,  awards,  news- 
wortiiy"  incidents  afioat  and  ashore^  and 
Tlmllw  accounts  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
corps  and  their  personnel  always  have  a  top 
DrtMlty  and.  that  Invitations  from  groups 
outside  the  service  for  speakers,  visits,  cUs- 
plays  and  similar  events  rate  closer  t«  spot 
news"  m  importance  as  a  means  of  focusing 
public  attention  on  the  Naval  Service 

(c)  A  series  of  annexes  and  appendlcM  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  P^b  Ic  ^alrs 
Plan  18  included.  Annex  A.  the  basic  OPNAV 
Plan  sets  fortii  specific  Navy  public  affi^rs 
obJe<itlves.  Annex  B  provides  a  pubUc  af- 
fairs plan  m  support  of  Marine  Corps  ob- 

^%"'^porte:  Action  addressees  will  submit 
reports  m  accordance  with  paragraph  4  of  the 
transmittal  Notice. 


ANNEX  A   (OPNAN) 
1.  World-Wide  Naval  Operations  and  Ver- 

*"*("?  The  Navy's  effort  In  Vietnam  Is  a  clas- 
sic portrayal  of  the  effectiveness  and  flexlbU- 
Itv  ot  seapower.  The  ability  of  the  Navy  to 
project  na^onal  poUcy  will  be  exploited  for 
pubUc  affairs  value.  The  «P«=V^  °'  *^! 
&avy'8  capabilities  will  be  P^Wlcteed.  In- 
cluding strategic  deterrence  P«>vlded  by  Car 
rler  Striking  Forces  and  Fleet  Ballistic  Mls- 
lue  lubmartnes:  security  against  the  sub- 
marine threat  provided  by  Hunter  Killer 
Soups,  will  be  emphasized  a^o"^  J"^  *^* 
world-^de  ambassadorial  and  pubUc  rela- 
tions roles  fulfilled  by  visiting  Navjinen^ 

(b^  The  Navy's  mobility,  readiness  and  ver- 
satlUtywlirbe  emphasized.  The  Navy's  quick 
reSn drwlU  be  stressed  whether  In  «- 
s^nse  to  requests  for  naval  B^^fl"/*^^^™' 
support,  international  crises,  or  search  and 

TcT  W  ^orts  Will  be  devoted  to  main- 
talnlnrpubUc  awareness  of  the  deterrence 


of  Uie  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine, 
^und-the-clock    operations    of    «>•  ^^^ 

bered  fieete.  and  e'^i>»°^t°'!S  hv  uT^T 
h.mtRnhere  solidarity  achieved  by  UNIIAB. 
Sctic  op^atlons:  the  Navy  Navigation 
Site  SyVtem  and  Deep  Submergence  8y^ 
^nw  Project  provide  excellent  material  to 
demonsuite  the  scope  of  Navy  inter^t^n^na* 
tlonal  security  and  to  scientific  objectives 

(d)  The  PDL  concept,  meanwhile.  Is  de 
sl^ed  to  provide  high-speed  military  seaWt 
aid  improve  significantly  our  -[fpld  miliary 
deployment  capabilities.  Together  vrtthj^- 
llft  and  land-based  P^poslt  onlng  of  Army 
equipment.  FDL  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
ru.S.  national,  rapid  deployment  system^ 

2.  Freedom  of  the  Seas  and  D  ?!««««/• 
World-Wide  naval  operations  «f^<»^*^*^[^ 
satillty  continue  to  demonstrate  a  ne«^ty 
for  the  Navy  to  inform  ottiers  of  the  danger 
to  all  free  nations  from  e^^croachment  on  ^e 
high  seas.  About  98  per  cent  of  all  ml"t«y 
equipment  and  supplies  to  suPPO^  the  Unlt- 
«d  States  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  provided  by 
SaUf^l^e  ablUty  of  the  Navy  to  retain  un- 
restricted use  of  the  sea  Is  vital. 

tarTh«e^arnow  four  nuclear-pow^ 
surface  ships  In  commission.  ■">*  5°"^: 
slonlng  of  Win  Rogers,  the  Navy's  4l8t  Pola- 
r  s-launchlng  submarine,  marked  completion 
Of  the  PlSt'saUlstic  Missile  Submaxlne  con- 
struction  program.   Construction   U.  ^^ 
uled    to    begin    this    year    on    ^h*    NlmlU 
(CVA(N)-^«).  Over  26  nuclear  attack  sub- 
^mes   are'currentiy   under  construction. 
The  advantages  of  nuclear  power  will  con- 
Sue  to  be^ressed.  The  Navy  -^e""  contmu- 
im  introduction  to  the  fieet  of  additional 
nuclwr-powered    ships,    concentrating    on 
SiTpswhCTe  return  In  effectiveness  Is  greatest 
(b)  An  associated  area  Is  the  requirement 
for  an  educational  P«>K««  ^ej^'^K  ^^j^f/. 
centance  of  nuclear-powered  ships  In  bar 
S^re    Sroughout    the    world.    Engineering 
roulbimV  and  the  safety  record  of  the  Navy  s 
nuclear   Ships  over   the   past    13   years   are 

^'S)'"^^tlSg^d^y-to-day  safe  o^ratlon 
of  nuclear-powered  ships  and  land-based 
nucfJ^r-powWed  facilities  wlU  help  gain  pub- 
lie  accentance  of  atomic  energy. 

4%rowth  and  Expanding  Operations  of 

*^taTrenTUcate  the  Soviet  Navy  in- 
crewlng  in  number  and  quality  of  ships. 
pl^Z  deploy  more  fieet  units  beyond  Its 

"^mHsIT "essary  to  develop  pubUc  un- 
derstandli*  of  the  nature  of  this  change  in 
lU  s^-Swer1rom  a  largely  continental  one^ 
J^*y,  T-Avfti  ooerattons  In  coastal  waters,  to 
^fJ^rSn?^  S  the  Eurasian  continent 
Its  activities  now  Include  more  widespread 
oii^tlons.  including  oP«;;-«°j:f,f^^l|^S  "* 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 
5    Anti-submarine  Warfare:  __4.,„„ 

5a)  continued  growtii  and  wider  operating 
o«^n«.bnitles  of  the  Soviet  Navy  require  re- 
X^  public  affairs  activity  relating  to  de- 
velopments in  anti-submarine  warfare, 

(b)    Despite    public    focus   on    Southwst 
Asia,  the  importance  and  the  role  oir^ASW 
will  continue  to  be  emphasized.  Efforts  wiu 
be  directed  to  the  significance  of  the  role  of 
ASW  ^^8  in  the  Vietnam  War.  as  well  as 
to  ^cSb  the  total  world-wide  underseas 
^f^Mid  the  important  mission  of  the  car- 
S^a^r^ane  combination  in  offensive  anti- 
TubiMrine  warfare.  Priority  emphasis  will  be 
mrected    toward    naval    personnel    to    to^ 
?hem  infonned  and  conversant  in  the  ASW 
area^-an  area  recognized  as  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  n^^ 
6   The  Navy/ Marine  Corps  Team:  Opera- 
tionsS  Vleti^m  will  continue  to  be  emph^ 
Rteed   to  enhance  public   undersUndlng  of 
'^eff^tiv^ess  of  seapower  ^  modern  v^ 
CMrter  and  amphibious  operation*,  gunfire 
Sort  ^ssloni.  logistic  support  to  alls^- 
foS    support  of  Vietnamese  River   Assault 
Groui   tCconstruction  effort  in  Vietnam, 


Marine  Corps  operations  and  Ri'erineWar- 
fwe  will  be  emphasized  to  promote  respect 
f"t^  effort  of  the  Naval  Service  In  South- 
Ut  Asia.  (Annex  B  deals  \n  more  detail 
with  Marine  Corps  areas  of  Interest) 
7.  Personnel  (See  Appendices  in  a^ JI'  • 

(a)  in  a  free  society.  pubUc  support  of 
aliiost  every  endeavor  depends  on  thej^t^m 
i^hlch  It  is  held.  This  involves  Itnowledge 
^7sen»es  of  value,  honor,  pride  and  respec^ 

(b)  Navy  public  affairs  programs  lor  1968 
will  aMume  wider  identification  with  life  at 
sea  and  vrtder  recognition  lor  tiie  problems 
?^p^^lblll«es  and  the  rewar«ls  of  the  Naval 
^.Vlce  and  command  at  sea.  Greater  recog- 
nition win  be  given  to  personnel  In  the 
Navy   a^  the  outstanding  Job  they  are  do- 

^°Tc)  Youth,  Its  contribution  to  our  current 
mining  efforts,  as  well  as  Ite  Influence  in 
?Sefaiilly  of  the  American  public  today, 
must  be  recognized  (see  Appendix  VI K 
8  Retention  and  Internal  Information  (see 

TaTMLSm  exposure  will  continue  tobe 
given  to  implementation  of  Retention  T^k 
|v,rce  recommendations  as  they  occu',  Mid 
the  Family  Information  Branch  of  the  Office 
of  information  will  be  given  wide  latitude  in 
?^e  <»r^unlcatlon  of  Internal  information 
to  all  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

(b)  Use  of  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision will  be  expanded  for  Internal  news  of 
Steresrand  concern  to  Navy  personnel  and 

their  families.  ^ 

(c)  use  of  the  seapower  film  series  and 
KeM>ower  nresentatlon  to  internal  and  ex- 
feJSS'r^oi^tlon  media  wlU  he^tlUz*^ 
insure  that  Navy  personnel  and  their  fanu 
Itesl*  well  as  other  "publics"  aPP'eclate  the 
Navy's  role  in  maritime  national  defense^ 

9.  Naval  Logistics  and  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine :  .   „  a    ...nniiaia 

(a)  Some  98  per  cent  of  U.S.  »««>"" 
movi  ^  sea  to  &)utheast  Asia,  and  It  Is 
Xlous  Uiat  woridwlde  military  *eall« 
TmsTC)  operated  by  the  Navy  and  backed 
^^t  Merchant  Marine  of  modern  fast  cargo 
shl^,  IS  indispensable  to  succe^uldep^y- 
meht  and  support  of  all  United  Stat^serv 

^^clTir-P^rta^t--"^"--^^^^^^^^ 
^^ble   respo^   of   Marine   Corp.   landing 

**?bT  The  need  for  modernization   (quaU- 
tailvL  ^d  qSltative)  of  the  United  Stat« 
M^rch^t  Marine  will  be  P^e«ed^^'8°'^^i[. 
The  united  States  now  has  about  90  pr» 
^toly-owned  active  ships  en^edm-ean^ 

^L'^ra^u?'6o'?L.k'^  hafe^'S^s 
Of  s^ut  t^  i^no^  and  about  116  dry  cargo 
shlpTln  operation  or  building  have  speeds 

nifV^°^^rs  capacity  to  respond  to  mls^ 
slon  requlremente  and  emergency  needs  ^ 
de^nd^nt  on  the  quality  of  ^Jo^»^ 
op^tions.  united  Statee  "aval  power^a^ 
includes  Kulded  missiles,  nuclear-powered 
ISs  and  complex  electironlc  systems  as 
wX«  many  shlp^  and  types  of  equipment  of 
rwlleVdeslgn.  All  of  these  systems  work  under 
^nstont  tSeat  of  malfunction,  making  it 
Srative  that  components  and  repair  Item* 
KnstLntiy  stocked  and  re«my  provided 
where  they  are  needed. 

(d)  The  Navy  Supply  system  U  a  giooai. 
computerized  system-comprte«l  of  Inven- 
torv  control  points,  supply  centers,  suppiy 
St^r^  sh^'  and  shore  activities'  supp^ 
dIPtments.  Shore  stations  ranging  from 
southeast  Asia  to  Iceland,  and  ships  oper- 
^l^^und  the  world  are  constantiy  being 
supplied  and  pw^vlsloned. 
10.  Construction: 

(a)  Awareness  of  the  Navy  role  as  the 
co^  ruction  agent  ^or  the  Depar^ent^  of 
n«fpnse  In  Southeast  Asia  will  be  stressed. 

(brrhe  Naval  Faculties  Engineering  Corn- 
mind  U  n»tx)nslble  for  all  civilian  contrite 
S^t^t^^ln  southeast  Asia,  now  totaling 
S?TbS  t^e  single  greatest  construction 
program  in  world  history. 
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(c)  Direct  Seabee  military  construction 
continues  to  expand.  All  battalions  are  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam,  and  more  than  one-half 
the  battalions  In-country  are  Increasingly 
engaged  In  providing  tactical  construction 
support  to  U.S.  and  allied  troops  under  fire. 

(d)  Seabee  Teams,  especially  selected, 
trained  and  equipped  to  teach  construction 
skills  to  villagers,  are  effectively  forwarding 
the  n.S.  civic  action  mission  In  Vietnam  and 
Thailand,  gaining  respect  and  affection  of 
local  people  toward  the  United  States. 

11.  Research  and  Development : 

(a)  All  scientific  discoveries  contain  ele- 
ments of  drama  and  are  potential  sources  of 
news.  The  following  is  a  list  of  major  areas 
to  be  emphasized:  Contributions  of  Navy 
Laboratories;  Advanced  Electronics  in  the 
Navy;  Computers  In  the  Navy;  Oceanog- 
raphy— Man  In  the  Sea;  the  Modem  Missile 
Navy;  Navy  Experience  in  Desalinlzation; 
Navy's  Basic  Point  Defense  Surface  Missile; 
the  All  Weather  Carrier  Landing  System; 
Counterlnsurgency;  Arctic  Research  Labora- 
tory; the  Navy  In  Space;  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution; computer-aided  education  technol- 
ogy; deep  submergence  and  medical  develop- 
ments. 

(b)  Automatic  Data  Processing  (ADP)  has 
become  more  and  more  a  daily  function  of 
Navy  administration.  The  use  of  ADP  will 
be  pupUclzed  to  promote  the  Navy's  Interest 
In  administrative  efficiency  and  economy. 

12.  Strike  Force : 

(a)  The  worth  of  our  sea-based  tactical  air 
force  (CVAs/CVA(N)s)  has  been  validated  In 
Vietnam.  Attack  Carriers  and  embarked  Air 
Wings  have  furnished  almost  half  of  the  total 
tactical  air  effort  In  that  theater. 

(b)  It  must  be  assured  that  Attack  Car- 
riers (CVAs)  are  modern  and  able  effectively 
to  support  increasingly  sophisticated  tac- 
tical (VP  VA)  aircraft.  The  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy (CVA-67)  will  complete  construction 
and  Join  the  fleet  in  1968.  A  second  nuclear- 
powered  carrier,  the  Chester  W.  Nlmltz 
(CVA(N)-68),  is  currently  under  construc- 
tion and  scheduled  to  Join  the  fleet  in  FY 
1972. 

(c)  Strike  Warfare  operations,  spearheaded 
by  attack  carrier  task  forces,  will  continue 
to  bi  emphasized  to  enhance  public  under- 
standing of  seapower  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy. 

13.  Oceanography  (see  Appendix  V) :  The 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  Re- 
port on  "Effective  Use  of  the  Sea"  sets  forth 
far-reaching  Implications  on  the  oceans'  im- 
portance to  national  security.  The  committee 
recommended  that  a  national  ocean  program 
concern  "effective  use  of  the  sea  fcr  all  pur- 
poses currently  considered  for  terrestrial  en- 
vironment: commerce,  industry,  recreation 
and  settlement:  as  well  as  tor  knowledge  and 
understanding",  "niere  is  nothing  in  the  sci- 
ence of  oceanogpi^hy  which  does  not  affect 
the  Navy,  and  our  efforts  and  potential  in  this 
area  must  be  exploited. 

14.  The  Naval  Reserve  (see  Appendix  VII)  : 

(a)  Internal  and  external  information  pro- 
grams will  include  emphasis  on  providing  a 
two-way  flow  of  information  designed  to  edu- 
cate the  public  on  the  need  for  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  Naval  Reserve — why  it  exists, 
how  it  works  and  what  it  does.  As  a  corollary, 
the  Navy's  lnt«rnal  information  program  will 
keep  the  inactive  Naval  Reserve  abreast  of 
current  operations  and  the  contributions  of 
the  Navy  and  Its  active  duty  forces. 

(b)  More  than  100,000  Naval  Reservists  are 
serving  with  the  Navy's  active  duty  forces 
either  voluntarily  or  in  the  performance  of 
their  two-year  obligation.  Approximately  13 
per  cent  of  personnel  manning  shii>s  and  sta- 
tions throughout  the  world  are  Naval  Re- 
servists, and  Naval  Reservists  provide  the 
backup  force  of  men  with  the  training  and 
skills  needed  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 


Apfxndix  I — Naval  Ma'tbrial 

1.  Purpose:  To  formulate  the  Naval  Mate- 
rial Command  public  information  plan  in 
support  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Plan,  1968. 

2.  Objective:  To  attain  increasing  public 
awareness,  understanding  and  support  of  the 
Navy's  many  achievements  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology  and  the  major  role 
played  by  the  Naval  Material  Command  in 
the  support  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

3.  Programs:  (a)  Public  Affairs  Program 
Highlights  for  calendar  year  1968  under  cog- 
nizance of  the  Chief  "of  Naval  Material  and 
supported  by  the  various  and  specific  sub- 
ordinate commands  are  listed  below.  Addi- 
tional Public  Affairs  Programs  are  listed  in 
Tab  A  and  are  maintained  in  the  Naval  Ma- 
terial Command  Public  Affairs  Officers'  Fu- 
ttire  Book. 

CD  Ocean  Science  and  Engineering-Re- 
search Development  Test  and  Evaluation 
focused  on  deep  ocean  engineering,  involv- 
ing ocean-bottom  studies,  effects  of  sub- 
mergence on  materials,  personnel  existence 
in  ocean  depths,  search,  rescue  and  salvage 
vehicles  and  systems. 

(2)  Laboratory  and  Management  Person- 
nel. To  highlight  laboratory  accomplish- 
ments and  the  calit>er  of  personnel  in  the 
field  of  management. 

(3)  Naval  Material  Command  Magazine — 
Target  late  in  CY-68. 

(4)  Ship  Acquisition  Programs. 

(a)  DX/DXO  Program.  To  provide  vitally- 
needed  escort  ships  for  the  Navy  of  the 
1970's.  This  program  is  scheduled  to  go  into 
contract  definition  phase. 

(b)  LHA  Program.  To  provide  the  Navy 
with  a  new  ship  type  for  amphibious  warfare 
incorporating  features  of  the  LPH,  LPD,  LSD 
and  AKA.  This  program  is  in  the  contract 
definition  phEise.  Subsequent  to  evaluation 
of  contractor  proposals,  development  and 
production  contracts  for  the  LHA  will  be 
awarded. 

(c)  PDL  Program.  A  new  procurement  plan 
for  the  FDL  ships  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  program  is  to 
be  resubmitted  to  Congress.  "The  new  pro- 
curement plan  has  retained  as  many  ad- 
vantages of  the  Total  Package  Contract  as 
possible. 

(5)  Automatic  Carrier  Landing  Systems 
(ACLS) — continued  test  and  evaluation  of 
the  SPN-41  on  board  CV  with  latest  Navy  Jet 
aircraft. 

(6)  Resource  Management  at  station 
(base)  level  to  design,  develop,  test  and  eval- 
uate a  Resources  Management  System. 

(7)  P-lllB  Aircraft.  Limited  field  and  car- 
rier trials. 

(8)  A-7A  (CORSAIR  II) .  The  return  of  the 
Navy's  newest  operational  aircraft  from  its 
first  combat  tour. 

(9)  Accelerated  Strike  Aircraft  Program 
(ASAPR) .  The  dynamic  processes  involved  in 
the  production  and  rework  of  current  fleet 
aircraft. 

(10)  Alr-to-Surface  Missiles.  To  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Navy  Industry  team  of  ordnance 
developers  whose  foresight  made  possible  the 
nigh  percentage  of  weaponry  now  available 
to  the  operating  forces. 

(11)  CH-53.  Explain  the  role,  mission  and 
features  of  the  latest  and  most  capable  hell- 
copter  available  to  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
today. 

(12)  VANS.  The  unique  forward  area  avi- 
onics workshops,  prepared  by  Naval  Air  Re- 
work Facilities  now  being  deployed  to  remote 
areas  on  short  notice  to  serve  aviation  units 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets. 

(13)  Re-establishment  of  the  16-inch  gun 
capability  of  the  NEW  JERSEY. 

4.  Industry  Indoctrination:  Indoctrination 
of  industry  in  the  procedures  for  clearing  in- 
dustry-originated material  for  release  to  the 
public  arib  efforts  to  expedite  the  present 
clearance  review  system  within  the  Naval 
Material  Conunand. 


6.  Implementation:  Continued  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  publicizing  programs  listed 
In  paragraph  3  and  Tab  A,  through  employ- 
ment of  accepted  public  Information  prac- 
tices. These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to 
news  media,  technical  publications,  Navy 
films,  TV  and  radio. 

Tab  a — Other  Pubuc  Atfairs  Programs  To 
Be  Devixoped 

Other  public  affairs  programs  to  be  de- 
veloped during  the  year  include : 

(a)  Dedication  of  Conical  Shock  Tube 
Test  Facility. 

(b)  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren, 
Va.  1968 — 50th  ^Jiniversary. 

(c)  Navy's  Natural  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Program. 

(d)  Study  of  Radioisotope  Devices. 

(e)  Seabee  Battalion  military  construc- 
tion In  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

(f)  Naval  Hospital  Construction;  Oakland, 
California. 

(g)  C-3  (Poseidon)  Testing. 

(h)  Advanced  Planning  Briefings  for  In- 
dustry. 

(I)  NMC  Laboratory  Accomplishments. 

(J)  Phoenix  Missile  Program. 

(k)  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion  Pro- 
gram; Apollo  Ship  Conversion. 

(1)  Hydrofoil  Research  Vessel. 

(m)   General  Ship  Related  Programs. 

(n)  Talk  qulck/Autosevocom-Interlm  se- 
cure-voice system. 

(o)   Microelectronics  In  the  Navy. 

(p)  Satellite  Communications  (SATCOM). 

(q)  Development  and  use  of  weaponry  for 
riverine  warfare. 

(r)   Advanced  missile  programs. 

(s)  Mine  and  undersea  warfare. 

(t)  New  developments  In  guns  and  pro- 
jectiles for  future  ships. 

Appendix  II — BUMED 

1.  The  basic  purposes  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery's  Public  Affairs  Pro- 
gram are  to : 

(a)  Create  an  awareness  of  the  variety  and 
scope  of  the  Navy  Medical  Department's  re- 
sponsibilities and  activities. 

(b)  To  publicize  accomplishments. 

(c)  To  point  up  further  objectives. 

(d)  To  establish  and  Justify  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  achieving  these  goals. 

2.  The  program  is  addressed  to  those  en- 
titled to  medical  service  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public.  A  proper  Image,  of  the  Navy 
Medical  Department  is  essential  if  under- 
standing and  support  by  both  the  Internal 
and  external  publics.  Is  to  be  achieved  and 
maintained. 

3.  The  agenda  for  accomplishing  the  public 
affairs  plan  is  presented  under  the  following 
categories : 

(a)  Medical  Support  to  Military  Operations 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

(1)  Medical  support  to  forces  in  the  Viet- 
nam area : 

(a)  Seventh  Fleet. 

(b)  niMAF. 

(c)  USS  RESPOSE,  USS  SANCTUARY. 

(d)  Station  hospital — Danang. 

(e)  Naval  hospitals — Guam,  Yokosuka,  and 
Subic  Bay. 

(f )  River  Assault  Groups. 

(g)  Market  Time, 
(h)  Game  Warden. 

(1)  SEABEES. 

(J)  Dental  support  in  Vietnam. 

(k)  Training  of  a  flight  surgeon  as  a  para- 
chutist and  assignment  to  a  Para-medlcal 
Team  at  Cubl  Point. 

(2)  Preventive  Medicine  in  Vietnam: 

(a)  Preventive  Medicine  Program. 

(b)  Vector  Control  Program. 

(3)  Other  Medical  Programs: 

(a)  Clvid^ction  Programs. 

(b)  Military  Provincial  Hospital  Assistance 
Program  (MILPHAP). 


(c)   Dental  Contributions  to  Civic  Action 

Programs. 

(b)  Other  Operational  Medicine. 

(1)  Medical  support  to  NASA-manned 
space  flight  -operations  (surgical  teams  to 
recovery  fieet,  naval  hospital  recovery  teams, 
medical  specialty  teams,  port  medical  Ualson 
teams,  filght  surgeon  medical  monitors  and 
pre-  and  post-flight  medical  evaluators) . 

(2)  Aeromedlcal  team  visits  to  operating 
units  (evaluate  fatigue  and  morale  factors) . 

(3)  Medical  Aspects  of  J«an-in-the-Sea. 

(4)  Control  of  Insects  by  aerial  spraying 
from  helicopters.  _^^ 

(5)  Medical  aspects  of  Operation     Deep 

Freeze".  .        . 

(6)  Preventive  Medicine  Unit  services,  in- 
cluding epidemiologic  Investigations,  to  units 
ashore  and  afloat. 

(7)  Assignment  of  a  flight  surgeon  to 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory.  Naval  Space 
Systems  Activity,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

(8)  Assignment  of  a  flight  siirgeon  as 
sclentUt/astronaut. 

(c)  Clinical  Medicine  and  Patient  Care 
(excluding  Southeast  Asia). 

(1)  Progress  of  construction  at  Naval  Hos- 
pitals. Oakland  and  Jacksonville. 

(2)  Availability  of  medical  faculties  and 
services  both  ashore  and  afloat. 

(3)  Doctor-patient  relations:  continue  to 
foster  mutual  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

(4)  Continuing  critical  review  of  sugges- 
tions, complaints   and  congratulations. 

(5)  Plans  and  legislation  for  improvements 
and  expansion  of  medical  care  faclllUes  and 

services.  ^       ^.         , 

(6)  Intensified  program  for  education  oi 
dependents  and  their  sponsors'  problems  In 
providing  medical  care. 

(7)  Expanded  dependents  medical  care,  re- 
tired members  and  their  dependents  care  of 
Military  Medical  Benefits  Amendment. 

(8)  Family  planning  services  for  depend- 
ents of  Active  Duty  and  Retired  Members. 

(9)  Preventive  Dentistry. 

(10)  Establishment  of  Naval  Hospital.  Or- 
lando. Florida. 

(11)  Approval  by  Congress  for  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico. 

(12)  Audio-Visual  Training  film  "LSD", 
discussing  the  dangers  of  personal,  illicit  ex- 
perimentation with  the  drug. 

(13)  Audio- Visual  Training  In  Mental 
Health  Series  "Trip  to  Where"  depicting 
dangers  (personal  and  career- wise)  of  usage 
of  Illicit  drugs  (LSD.  marijuana,  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates) . 

(d)  TralnlngFaclUtles  and  Programs: 

(1)  Training  as  inducement  for  career  In 
Navy  medicine  (medical  student  program, 
intern  programs,  residency  training,  sub- 
specialty training). 

(a)  Medical  Student  Program. 

(b)  Naval  Intern  Program. 

(c)  Residency  Training  Program. 

(2)  U.S.  Naval  Dental  Corps  Dental  Offl- 
cer  Education  Program. 

(3)  U.S.  Naval  Dental  Corps  Continuing 
Education  Courses. 

(4)  Training  as  career  Incentive  for  reten- 
tion of  Medical  Service  Corps  officers. 

(5)  "Flight  Surgeon  Handbook" 

(6)  Continuing  review  of  training  facili- 
ties and  educational  programs. 

(7)  Training  as  Inducement  for  a  career 
in  Navy  Nursing. 

(8)  Training  as  career  incentive  for  re- 
tention of  enlisted  Hospital  Corpsmen. 

(9)  Global  Medicine  Series— To  acquaint 
medical  personnel  with  tropical  diseases  and 
other  Illnesses  not  common  to  the  United 

(10)  MILPHAP  Team  Orientation — ^Train- 
ing In  tropical  medicine,  physical  condition- 
ing and  Vietnamese  language. 

(11)  Computer-programmed  course  of  in- 
struction for  laboratory  diagnosis  of  malaria. 

(e)  Research: 


(1)  Medical  Research  directly  related  to 
Vietnam  operations.  

(a)  Use   of  frozen  blood   under   combat 
conditions.  .    . 

(b)  Shock  studies  of  combat  wounded. 

(c)  Combat  surgery. 

(d)  Combat  performance  prediction. 

(e)  Immersion  foot  prophylaxis  study. 

(f)  Diarrheal  and  infectious  disease;  epi- 
demiology, control  and  prevention. 

(2)  Medical  Research  related  to  other  mili- 
tary operations. 

(a)  Control  and  prevention  of  Meningo- 
coccal infection. 

(b)  Underwater  medical  research. 
(l)SEALABin. 

(2)  Other  oceanographic  a^jpltcatlon. 

(c)  Human  Effectiveness: 
MarCorps  Enlisted  personnel. 
Aviation  personnel. 
Submarine  personnel.  _  ,,,. 

(d)  Assault  SvTlmmer  and  Seal  Team  dis- 
ease, casualty  prediction  and  control. 

(3)  Other  Medical  Research, 
(a)    Study  methods  to  Improve  training 

and  education  of  Medical  Department  per- 
sonnel. ,  _ 
(f )  Recruiting  and  Retention  Matters: 
(1)  Training  as  incentive  for  Navy  medi- 
cal service :  ._. 

(a)  Early  commissioning  program  (En- 
sign medical  and  dental) . 

(b)  Senior  Medical  Student  Program. 

(c)  Naval  Medical  Intern  Program. 

(d)  Service  in  Navy  Medical  Corps  at  se- 
lected schools. 

(e)  Navy  Filght  Surgeon.  ,  „     *  , 

(f)  "Your  Career  In  the  U.S.  Naval  Dental 

('gf'opporunlties  for  careers  as  dietitians, 
occupational  therapists  and  physical  thera- 
pists. 

(h)  Annual  Professional  Meetings. 

(1)  Opportunities  for  careers  in  Navy  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps. 

(2)  Student  AMA  Meeting  in  Chicago. 

(3)  Rekindle   Interest    in   Naval   Medical 

Reserve.  „ 

(4)  Active  duty  for  Training  for  Reserve 

Officers. 

(6)  Military  medical  training  program 
(MC.  MSC.  NC.  USNR) .  _„„^„, 

(6)  Nursing  Symposium  (NC.  USNR). 

(7)  Hospital  Corpsmen  Awards  and  Decora- 
tions. 

(8)  Continuous  Review  of  Hospital  Corps- 
men  Resource  utilization. 

(9)  Retention  of  Nurse  Corps  officers  on 

active  duty. 

(g)  International  Professional  Activities: 
(1)  Navy  assistance  to  foreign  countries. 


APPENBIX    ni— BtTHEAU    OF    NAVAL    PERSONNEL 

1  The  major  aim  of  public  affairs  activity 
by  the  Btireau  of  Naval  Personnel  in  1968  will 
be  to  gain  recogniUon  for  Individual  Navy- 
men  and  their  accomplishments.  The  objec- 
tives of  such  a  program  are  to  contribute  to 
high  morale  by  foeterlng  a  favorable  Navy 
image  in  the  eyes  of  Navymen,  to  educe  from 
the  general  public  respect  and  admiration  for 
Navymen  and  the  Navy  to  foster,  in  the 
youth  of  America,  the  concept  that  a  naval 
career  is  a  challenging,  rewarding,  respect- 
able  and  honorable  profession. 

2  Internal  information  programs  will  be 
aimed  at  two  publics;  Navymen  and  depend- 
ents/next of  kin  of  Navymen. 

(a)  TD  this  end,  greater  utUlzatlon  of  the 
facilities  services  of  the  Armed  Forces  News 
Bureau  and  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision networks  is  anticipated  for  the  release 
of  news  of  personnel  policies,  educational  op- 
portunities and  other  programs  that  benefit 
a  Navy  career. 

(b)  Continued  support  will  be  given  to  the 
Navy  Wlfellne's  effort  to  keep  Navy  families 
informed  In  those  areas  that  directly  affect 

(c)  The  role  the  Navyman  plays  in  the 


Vietnam  war  will  continue  to  be  Publicized 
3.  External     Information     Programs     and 
public  affairs  activities, will  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: ^ 

(a)  Recruiting.  ^    .,    ♦  .  /^».i-# 

(b)  First  anniversary  of  the  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy. 

(c)  The     commissioning     of     the     Navai 
Training  Center.  Orlando,  Florida 

(d)  Additional      unite     of     the     Junior 

(e)  EstablUhment  of  Surface  Combatant 
Officers  School.  „    ^  _, 

(f)  First  graduates  of  Immediate  Masters 

Deeree  Program.  .      . 

(g)  Establishment  of  Hotel/Motel  service 
in  Washington  area. 

(h)  Accomplishments  of  minority  group 
members  who  are  Navy  perronnel 

(1)   Navy  participation  in  Project  100.000. 
(J)   Navy  participation  in  Project  Transl- 

tlon.  ••11       TT  a 

(k)  Dedication  of  Mlchelson  Hall,  UJS. 
Naval  Academy. 

(1)   Significant  Personnel  assignment, 
(m)  Chief  of  Chaplains  News  Conference. 
(n)   Special  Medals  and  Awards. 

Appendix  IV— Research  &  Development 

1  Scientific  discoveries  are  news,  and 
media  recognize  and  continually  seek  such 
material.  The  aim  of  the  public  affairs  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  is  to 
present  this  material  to  the  public  through 
Various  news  media  In  an  organized  man- 
ner. This  program  U  divided  into  the  fol- 
lovring  basic  eletnente: 

(a)  News  releases. 

(b)  Exhiblte.  .       , 

(c)  Scientific  symposU  and  professional 

^%)  Scientlflc  publlofttlona  (suoh  as  Naval 
Research  Reviews). 

(e)  Visual  aids. 

(f)  Speeches. 

(g)  other  special  programs. 

2  News  evente  likely  to  be  of  public  in- 
terest during  1968  (but  are  not  limited  to) : 

(a)  Exhlbito  at: 

(1)  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  & 
Astronautics  annual  meeting. 

(2)  State  of  Science  ExposlUon. 

(3)  Society  of  Naval  Architecte  and  Marine 
Engineers  conference. 

(4)  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sci- 
ences meeting.  , 

(5)  Instrument  Society  of  America  confer- 

(6)  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  conference. 

(7)  ONR  exhibits  during  Engineers  wees. 
Navy  Day,  Armed  Forces  Day  and  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

(b)  Navy  Science  Cruiser  Program: 
1)  Approximately  220  youths,  both  boys 
and  girls,  will  be  selected  at  regional  science 
fairs  to  participate  in  the  annual  one-week 
Navy  Science  Cruise/Tour  at  the  East  Coast 
or  West  Coast  Navy  faculty. 

(2)  At  the  International  Science  Fair, 
which  in  1968  wlU  be  held  In  Detroit  15-18 
May  ten  grand  winners  and  ten  alternates 
will  'be  selected  to  receive  offers  of  summer 
employment  at  Navy  laboratories.  One  of  this 
eroup  will  also  serve  as  the  Navy  represento- 
«ve  in  the  Department  of  Defense  delegation 
which  visits  the  Annual  Japanese  Science 
Fair  In  Tokyo.  ^    _,, 

(c)  Two  prototypes  of  the  "Monster  Buoy* 
Ocean  Data  System,  which  is  designed  to 
coUect  and  transmit  oceanographic  data  over 
distances  of  2,500  miles  while  moored  in  deep 
water  unattended  for  up  to  one  year,  will 
begUi  operation  in  1968  as  part  of  a  broad 
oceanographic  survey  of  the  North  Central 

Pacific.  . 

(d)  The  prototype  of  an  exoskrteton  device 
known  as  HARDIMAN,  which  will  augment  a 
man's  strength  and  endurance,  wUl  be  com- 
pleted In  1968.  ^.  . 

(e)  ALVIN.  the  Navy's  first  deep-diving 
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research  at  depths  down  to  6,000  feet.  Two 
new  ALVIN-type  vehicles  will  be  completed 
In  the  latter  half  of  IMS. 

(f)  "Rotor-Wing" — rotates  to  provide  an 
aircraft  with  lift  and  hover  capabilities  of  a 
helicopter,  then  U  stopped  and  fixed  In  place 
to  convert  to  high-speed,  flzed-wlng  air- 
craft— la  undergoing  exploratory  develop- 
ment. 

(g)  Development  of  Navy's  computer-aided 
instruction  system — computers  instruct  stu- 
dents both  In  academic  subjects  and  how  to 
operate  and  maintain  complicated  equip- 
ment. 

(h)  Development  of  frozen  blood  bank  sys- 
tems In  supplementing  standard  system  In 
combat  areas. 

(1)  Dedication  of  new  Space  Science  build- 
ing at  Naval  Research  Laboratory  and 
groundbreaking  for  new  Chemistry  LAbora- 
tory  building  In  Spring  of  1968. 

(J)  Deep  Preeze  1968.  the  Navy's  annual 
Antarctic  operation,  involves  over  2,500  men 
ot  the  Navy,  CkMst  Ouud,  Army  and  Air 
Force,  plus  over  a  dozen  ships  and  aircraft. 
The  major  mission  of  these  forces  Is  to  pro- 
vide logistic  support  for  civilian  scientists 
who  are  prosecuting  more  than  60  scientific 
projects. 

(k)  SEALAB  m  Is  the  third  of  a  contin- 
uing s|u:les  of  ocean  experiments  designed  to 
develo^Ulpethoda  for  men  to  live  In  the  ocean 
for  extended  periods.  Success  of  SEALAB 
projects  will  hasten  the  development  of  ma- 
jor engineering  activities  on  the  continental 
shelves. 

(I)  AUTEC,  Atlantic  Undersea  Test  and 
Evaluation  Center,  Is  located  In  the  "Tongue 
of  the  Ocean"  off  Andres  Island  In  the  Ba- 
hamas. Commissioned  In  February  1967  the 
Ocean-bottomed  instrumentation  areas  and 
Island-based  computer  facilities  will  help  the 
Navy  assess  effectiveness  of  sensors  and  de- 
termine ways  of  more  silently  operating  war- 
ships and  submarines. 

APPKinUX    V — OCKAITOOBAPHT 

1.  Exploration  and  use  of  the  deep  oceans 
has  become  Increasingly  practicable  and  Im- 
I>ortant  to  national  and  Free  World  defense. 
Various  military,  political  and  economic  fac- 
tors tend  to  merge  Into  a  realm  of  total  na- 
tional Interest  where  traditional  dividing 
lines  between  strictly  civilian  and  military 
pursuits  may  no  longer  be  distinguishable. 

(a)  The  growing  involvement  of  the  Navy's 
oceanographlc  program  with  the  scientific, 
educational  and  industrial  communities  In- 
dicates the  need  for  direct  Information  chan- 
nels to  these  areas.  Special  literature  should 
be  made  available  and  questions  should  be 
answered  promptly. 

(b)  It  should  be  noted  also  that  Navy  and 
Navy-sponsored  oceanographers  already  pro- 
duce a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  and 
technical  literature  suitable  for  publication 
In  academic  and  Institutional  periodicals. 

2.  The  Oceanographer's  Public  Affairs  pro- 
gram 1968  win  be  carried  out  under  his  super- 
vision with  the  cooperation  of  all  Navy  Of- 
fices, bureaus  and  activities  having  a  direct 
Interest  In  oceanography. 

(a)  The  program  will  put  appropriate  em- 
phasis on  each  of  the  major  fields  of  ocean- 
ography, ocean  engineering  and  development 
and  oceanographlc  operations  In  support  of 
the  Fleet. 

(b)  Support  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Information  Is  available  and  all  Important 
contacts  with  the  national  media  will  be 
through  that  Office  and  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Af- 
fairs). 

3.  Therefore  1968  public  affairs  objectives 
of  the  Oceanograpber  of  the  Navy  will  In- 
clude stress  on: 

(a)  The  vital  Importance  of  oceanography 
to  national  defense,  particularly  In  the  fields 
of  antisubmarine  and  undersea  warfare. 

(b)  Social  and  economic  benefits  to  the 
United    States    of    the    Navy's    sharing    of 


oceanographlc  data  and  techniques  with  oth- 
er government  agencies  and  private  Indus- 
try. 

(c)  Career  opportunities  In  oceanography 
and  ocean  engineering. 

(d)  The  economic  opportunities  oceanog- 
raphy offers  to  assist  emerging  nations  In 
their  searches  for  minerals  and  food. 

(e)  Special  Oceanographlc  events  1968. 

Appendix  VI — Youth  Programs 
1.  Several  public  service  organizations 
sponsor  and  direct  youth  programs  of  in- 
terest to  the  Navy  which  merit  Its  attention 
and  support.  Commands  at  every  level  should 
seek  to  Insvire  their  success.  Some  typical 
organizations  and  the  programs  they  spon- 
sor are: 

(a)  The  Navy  League: 

(1)  The  Navy  League  Cadet  Corps,  for  boys 
12  and  13  years  of  age.  Is  an  Indoctrlnatlonal 
program  for  the  U.S.  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 

(2)  The  U.S.  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  for 
boys  14  through  17  years  of  age,  Is  a  Fed- 
erally chartered  corporation  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Navy 
League. 

(3)  Both  Navy  League  youth  programs  aim 
to  develop  the  skills  of  basic  seamanship  and 
the  traits  of  self-reliance,  courage  and  pa- 
triotism. Both  are  committed  to  Navy  train- 
ing. Including  the  teachings  of  seapower  and 
naval  customs,  traditions  and  usage. 

(4)  Shipmate  Is  a  program  designed  to 
Interest  hlgh-callber,  well-motivated  high 
school  students,  12  to  18  years  of  age.  In  a 
naval  career,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
traditions,  purposes  and  role  of  the  Navy  as 
part  of  our  national  defense  organization. 

(b)  Boy  Scouts  of  America: 

( 1 )  The  objectives  of  the  naval  program  of 
cooperation  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
are: 

(a)  To  familiarize  the  nation's  youth  with 
the  objectives,  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

(b)  To  encourage  voluntary  participation 
by  naval  personnel  In  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

(c)  Explorer  Scouts — boys  15  to  18  years  of 
age.  (The  Explorer  Siervlce  will  receive  the 
most  extensive  support,  due  to  the  more 
mature  age  level  of  Explorers.  Cooperation 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  will  best  be  achieved  at 
the  local  level.  However,  the  Chief  of  In- 
formation maintains  contact  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica.) 

(c)  Newspaper  Carrier  Boys: 

(1)  the  Navy  Department  also  honors  the 
request  of  newspaper  executives  to  establish 
tours  and  host  newspaper  carrier  salesmen 
at  various  naval  installations.  The  support 
provided  by  the  Navy  to  groups  of  this  na- 
ture Is  not  as  broad  In  scope  as  the  support 
provided  to  Federally-chartered  youth  groups 
and  Is  normally  limited  to  ^t>up  visits  to 
naval  ships  and  Installations. 

(2)  Newspaper  carrier  salesmen  can  also 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  Navy  League  Ship- 
mate Program  or  the  Boy  Scouts. 

(d)  Amateur  Scientific  Groups: 

(1)  Commanding  officers.  In  dealing  with 
youth  science  groups,  will  stress  the  Impor- 
tance of  formal  basic  scientific  training  to 
provide  leadership  for  fut\ire  technological 
progress. 

(2)  Typical  forms  of  cooperation:  '*' 

(a)  Speakers. 

(b)  Films. 

(c)  Instructional  and  Informational  mate- 
rials. 

(d)  Demonstrations,  exhibits  and  displays 
of  military  hardware  of  scientific  Interest. 

(e)  Tours,  visits  to  ships  and  briefings, 
(e)  Aerospace  Education  Workshops:    (1) 

The  Aerospace  Education  Workshop  Program 
Is  designed  by  teacher-training  institutes  to 
give  university,  college  and  secondary  school 
educators  a  comprehensive  background  In 
the  field  of  aviation. 


Appendix  VII — ^Naval  Rkbkrve  Pdblic  Aptairs 
Companies 

1.  Naval  Reserve  Public  Affairs  Companies 
(NRPAC)  are  organized  to  provide  a  source 
of  trained  public  affairs  personnel  in  the 
event  of  mobilization  and  to  provide  District 
Commandants  and  their  subordinate  com- 
mands with  public  affairs  assistance.  They 
also  assist  the  Chief  of  Information  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  overall  public  affairs 
program  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  which 
Is  designed  to  gain  support  of  the  Navy 
from  the  American  public. 

2.  TO  achieve  this  support,  the  following 
procedures  will  be  followed: 

(a)  Each  year  a  list  of  public  affairs  proj- 
ects will  be  prepared  by  CHINFO  which  will 
support  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Public 
Affairs  Plan  and  will  be  Included  as  a  part 
of  that  plan.  EUich  NRPAC  will  submit  within 
30  days,  a  plan  to  accomplish  selected  proj- 
ects after  they  receive  the  annual  plan. 
NRPAC  plans  should  include  specific  dates, 
targets,  titles  of  projects  and  name  of  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  project.  Plans  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  district 
commandant  and  the  Chief  of  Information 
(01-420). 

(b)  Each  NRPAC  will  continue  to  submit 
the  standard  project  report  (CHINFO  5725- 
2). 

3.  Listed  below  are  projects  for  which  sup- 
port is  desirable  during  calendar  year  1968. 
These  projects  are  intended  as  examples  of 
the  type  of  support  desired  from  NRPA  com- 
panies. It  Is  not  expected  that  each  company 
will  attempt  to  accomplish  every  project. 
However,  it  Is  expected  that  every  company, 
large  and  small,  will  establish  and  vigorously 
promote  a  Navy  speaker/seapower  presenta- 
tion program,  maintain  direct  and  frequent 
contact  and  cooperation  with  other  local 
Navy  commands  and  Navy-oriented  groups, 
maintain  a  vigorous  recruiting  program  and 
piu^ue  a  training  program  which  will 
strengthen  the  professional  qualifications  of 
company  members. 

(a)  Contact  local  naval  activities  In  re- 
spective areas  to  offer  assistance  and  to  as- 
sist In  publicity  for  hiunan  Interest  Navy 
stories  about  local  personnel  (  re-enllstments, 
serving  aboard  ship,  assisting  in  a  civic  proj- 
ect, awards,  returning  veterans  of  Vietnam 
war.) 

(b)  Contact  Naval  District  Commandants 
who  maintain  Navy  films  available  for  pub- 
lic showing.  Canvass  local  civic  groups  and 
organizations  concerned  with  welfare  and 
recreation  of  young  men,  e.g.,  PTA,  school 
boards  and  church  groups,  with  the  purpose 
in  mind  of  selling  Navy  as  a  future  career 
for  young  men.  Use  films  as  backgroimd. 
There  are  loads  of  them. 

(c)  Arrange  for  interviews  by  local  news- 
papers, radio  and  TV  with  personnel  return- 
ing from  Vietnam.  Arrange  appropriate  cere- 
monies to  support  and  honor  these  personnel. 

(d)  Arrange  news  conferences  for  visiting 
Navy  VIPs.  If  schedule  permits,  suggest  they 
address  a  local  civic  group. 

(e)  Promote  flying  the  American  Flag  on 
all  national,  local  holidays  and  Navy  Day. 

(f)  Assist  naval  hospitals  in  expc«lng  the 
general  public  to  the  fact  that  the  service- 
man is  receiving  the  best  medical  care  avail- 
able, but  that  patients  here  can  use  and  ap- 
preciate receiving  personal  comfort  items 
such  as  books,  stationery  and  toilet  articles. 
Sponsor  a  drive  to  make  the  public  aware 
that  these  men  would  appreciate  visits  and 
help,  if  physically  unable,  in  writing  letters, 
etc.  They  may  need  legal  or  other  help  for 
their  families  or  themselves. 

(g;  Prepare  regular  radio  shows  for  broad- 
cast by  cooperating  stations,  for  example,  a 
five-minute  weekly  show  about  the  Navy  at 
a  local  station. 

(h)  Visit  (by  appointment)  dally  newspa- 
pers, radio  and  TV  stations  to  see  firsthand 
how  media  operate.  Establish  closer  working 


ties  with  the  media  and  Identify  the  N«PAC 
as  the  Navy's  voice  in  the  community.  In 
communities  where  the  Navy  has  large  in- 
stallations, identify  the  NRPAC  M  an  ^- 
flclal  assisting  agency  in  continuing  the  flow 
of  the  Navy's  information  to  the  American 

''^''''coordinate  publicity  for  or  sponsor 
such  touring  Navy  groups  as  the  Naval  Air 
cadet  Choir,  Naval  Academy  Glee  Club, 
Naval  Air  Training  Command  Flag  Pa«««nt, 
Blue  Jackets  Choir,  Blue  Angels,  Sea  Chant- 
ers and  the  Marine  Corps  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  etc.  The  Commandant's  public  affairs 
office  receives  all  notices  of  this  type. 

(1)  Suggest  feature  story  or  documentary 
Dosslbiutles  to  local  media  on  various  naval 
^tlvltles.  The  SEABEES  and  medical  per- 
sonnel for  Instance,  often  are  Involved  in 
nrojects  that  suggest  feature  treatment. 

(k)  Assist  in  publicizing  naval  ship 
launchlngs  and  oommisslonings.  T^ese 
should  get  more  publicity  than  they  get  at 

'''ot'^Sponsor  annual  "Day  in  the  Navy"  for 
high  school  journalists  at  Training  Centers 
or  other  naval  activities  in  the  area. 

(m)  Establish  a  definite  schedule  of  meet- 
ings with  the  Commandant  op  principal 
naval  command  In  your  area.  If  other  than 
the  commandant,  keep  him  informed. 

(n)  Have  a  systematic  release  of  stories  to 
local  media,  particularly  neighborhood  pa- 
pers about  individual  reservists  who  enlist, 
re-enllst,  go  on  training  duty  or  are  pro- 
moted (Large  dailies  ordinarily  won't  run 
this  kind  of  story,  but  smaller  suburban  and 
neighborhood  papers  often  do.) 

(o)  atabUsh  a  local  Navy  Speaker's  Bu- 
reau In  coordination  with  the  commandant 
as  a  systematic  means  to  promote,  encourage 
and  coordinate  the  dissemination  of  the 
•Navy's  story"  throughout  the  community. 
Use  the  Speech  Bureau  In  the  Office  of  In- 
formaUon  as  a  source  of  material  and  assist- 
ance with  speeches.  Use  the  seapower  pres- 
entation and  other  command  preeentattons 
plus  films  to  tell  the  Navy  story. 

(p)  Promote  looal  Navy  Science  Day  to 
emphasize  the  Navy's  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  and  capabilities.  Sponsor  an 
appropriate  event  (a  Science  Day  dinner  for 
community  leaders  togeOier  with  outftand- 
ing  high  school  science  students).  Coordi- 
nate Navy  Science  Day  with  Office  of  Naval 
Research  and  Director  of  Navy  laboratories. 
Office  of  Naval  Material.  Get  local  high  school 
and  ooUege  profesBors  to  Judge  tUe  science 
exhibits. 

(q)  Cooperate  with  local  Navy  L^g}". 
NRA  and  other  Navy/Marine  Carpe-ortented 
organizations  and  newspapers  to  sponsor 
newsboys'  visits  to  historic  sites,  naval  sta- 
tion, training  centers,  ships,  etc. 

(r)  Assist  reeerve  units,  including  NROS, 
ROC  and  NROTC,  in  charting  publicity  and 
community  relations  programs  that  will  spur 
recruitment  and  retention. 

(s)  Make  a  continuing,  vigorous  effort  to 
replace  NRPAC  personnel  lost  because  of  at- 
trition, promotion,  transfer,  retUement.  etc. 
Further  eflorte  to  augment  NRPACs  throuS^ 
persistent  recruiting,  especially  through  the 
direct  commission  program  for  1655  officers. 
We  muat  get  young  talent  Into  the  program, 
(t)  Plan  and  make  field  trips  to  Installa- 
tions for  brieflngs  on  the  latest  scien- 
tific technological  and  mUltary  develop- 
ments as  a  means  to  stay  atoreast  of  changes, 
improvements  and  new  technlquee.  A  story 
has  to  be  known  before  It  can  be  told.  Sched- 
ule through  the  Commandant. 

(u)  U"*"**-'"  closer  support  relatlonrfilpe 
with  the  District  PAO  to  prooaotc  sP*edueffl- 
clency,  accuracy  and  coordination  of  dlstrtct- 
wlde  public  affairs  efforts. 

(V)  Organize  a  program  to  bring  enter- 
tainers, politicians,  sports  flgures  and  other 
celebrities  to  naval  hospltaU. 

(w)  Have  a  systematic  release  program  for 


locallMd  Navy   news   photography  through 
the  unit's  Press  Officer. 

(X)  Plan  special  cruises  aboard  Navy  ships 
for  media  representatives  to: 

(1)  Demonstrate    air    and    surface    ASW 
techniques.  . 

(2)  Stress   Navy's   role   in  scientific   and 
technological  research  and  development. 

(3)  Show  Polaris  deterrent, 
(y)  Nominate  top  media  executives  for  two 

yearly  tripe  to  Hawaii   (15  per  trip)   on  an 

aircraft  carrier  and  return  via  Navy  air  to  the 

West  Coast.  

(z)  News  releases  to  papers  and  spot  an- 
nouncements to  radio  stations  on  reserve 
enlistment  opportunities,  aimed  mainly  at 
bringing  skilled  personnel  Into  Reserve  Units. 
The  Navy's  advanced  pay  grade  program 
(formerly  special  rating  program)  Is  one  ex- 
ample of  how  a  NRPAC  can  assist  individual 
units  in  recruiting  enlisted  personnel  with 
special  skills. 

(aa)  Contact  other  Reserve  Units  In  area 
to  ertablish  a  Public  Affairs  Liaison  Repre- 
sentative to: 

(1)  Gain  a  closer  working  relationship  be- 
tween   the    other    Reserve    Units    and    the 

(2)  keep  the  NRPAC  informed  about 
newsworthy  projecta  and  events  of  the  Re- 
serve Units. 

(3)  Coordinate  reserve  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities in  the  area.  *  J  ,  ,„  „.. 

(bb)  Place  Navy  dlspUy  material  In  air- 
ports and  other  appropriate  areas. 

(cc)  Create  professional  training  work- 
shops for  PAOs  to  teach  them  the  methods 
of  preparing  and  disseminating  news  releases, 
techniques  of  community  relations,  and  prin- 
ciples and  guidelines  of  Navy  pubUc  affairs, 
(dd)  Investigate  the  local  area  for  mu- 
seums and  other  accommodations  suitable 
for  exhibiting  Navy  Combat  Art  and  other 
exhibits.  ^         ^   ^.  _ 

(ee)  Nominate  to  CHINFO,  through  the 
Commandant,  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
area  for  the  Global  Strategy  Discussion  at 
the  Naval  War  College.  VIP  cruises  and  other 
special  orientation  cruises. 

(ff)  Sponsor  practical  training  for  PAOs. 
JOs.  and  PH/JOs  at  local  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV  stations. 

(gg)  Contact  Navy  Recruiters  In  the  area. 
Presidents  of  Navy  League  Councils.  NRA 
Chapters.  ROA  Chapters  (Navy  Element). 
CHINFO  Branch  Officers  (L.A.-Chlcago-N.T.) 
and  NRTC  iinlts  for   mutual  support  and 

help.  . 

( hh)  Help  the  CHINFO  Branch  Officers  and 
recruiters  to  get  Navy  film  series  on  local  TV 
stations. 

(11)  Identify  new  TV  outlets,  especially  edu- 
cational, and  notify  CHINFO  Branch  Offices 
and  the  Commandants  for  possible  place- 
ment of  Navy  educational,  training  and  pub- 
lic Information  films. 

(jj)  Assist  local  Navy-oriented  organiza- 
tions to  celebrate  Navy  Day  In  appropriate 
fashion. 

(kk)  Promote  the  showing  of  Navy-oriented 
films;  I.e..  the  Enterprise  story,  through  local 
business  circles. 

(11)  If  local  radio.  TV  and  newspapers  are 
favorable  to  Navy  news  call  them  up  from 
time  to  time  and  tell  them  how  much  people 
appreciate  getting  the  Navy  news. 

(mm)   If  the  news  Is  devoid  of  Navy  ac- 
tivity, call  the  media  and  ask  the  simple 
question.  "Where  U  the  Navy  news  today?", 
(nn)  Promote  the  playing  and  singing  of 
the  Navy  Hymn  In  local  churches. 

(00)  Help  NRA  and  Navy  League  promote 
Navy  Sabbath  during  Navy  Day  Week. 

(pp)  To  enhance  the  Navy  educational 
Image,  promote: 

(1)  Naval  officers  and  enlisted  men  speak- 
ing at  their  high  school  or  college  gradua- 
tion exercises. 

(2)  Sponsor  Honorary  Degrees  for  naval 
personnel  from  their  respective  colleges. 


Annex  B — Marine  Corps 
1  The  Marine  Corps  and  lU  responsibilities 
In  National  Defense  remain  of  historic  and 
continuing  importance  to  the  public.  To  thU 
end,  the  following  areas  should  be  noted  in 
1968-  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  covering  all 
areas  of  Corps  Involvement;  the  Individual 
Marine  and  the  factors  affecting  his  morale, 
welfare  and  well-being;  the  training  of  Ma- 
rines, officer  and  enlisted,  to  Include  formal 
schooling  as  well  as  physical  training;  per- 
sonnel procurement,  officer  and  enlisted,  reg- 
ular and  reserve;  the  Marine  Corps  Reeerve 
as  a  ready  backup  force  and  delivery  of  new 
weapons  and  equipment. 

2  This  Annex  provides  for  a  public  affairs 
plan  in  support  of.  and  based  on.  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Marine  Corps.  lU  aim  Is  to  keep 
the  American  public  Informed  concerning: 

(a)  Marine  Corps  missions,  organization 
and  performance. 

(b)  Activities  of  the  Marine  Corps  com- 
patible with  military  security. 

3  Objectives  of  the  Marine  Corps  pubUc 
affairs  plan  are  to  enlighten  the  public  In 

the :  „        , 

(a)  Understanding  of  the  Marine  Corps 
role  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation's 
"Amphibious  Porce-ln-Readlneas",  and  the 
Navy /Marine  Corps  Team.  ^   «     * 

(b)  Understanding  of  the  balanced  fleet 
concept  and  the  role  of  Fleet  Marine  Forces 
In  seapower.  , 

(c)  Understanding  of  the  Marine  Corps 
special  capabilities  for  limited  war. 

(d)  Awareness  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Marine  Corps'  integrated  alrground  team. 

(e)  Recognition  of  the  Marine  Corps'  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  physical  flt- 

ness. 

(f)  Acceptance  of  the  Marine  Corps  for 

career  service.  ^^ 

(g)  Support   of    a   strong   Marine   Corps 

Reserve.  ^^ 

4.  The  following  are  opportunities  to  be 
emphasized  during  the  year: 

(a)  The  Marine  Corps'  role  In  Vietnam. 

(b)  The  Individual  Marine  and  the  fac- 
tors affecting  his  morale,  welfare  and  weU- 

belng.  _  .  _^ 

(c)  The  training  of  Marines,  officer  and  en- 
lUted.  to  include  military  education,  citizen- 
ship and  moral  leadership  a«  well  as  physical 

training.  .     , 

(d)  The  total  personndl  procurement  er- 
fort,  officer  and  enlisted,  regular  and  reeerve. 

(e)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  as  the 
Corps'  ready  backup  force. 

(f )  The  delivery  of  new  weapons  and  equlp- 

nieht.  ,  ,„  .,„ 

(g)  The  25th  Anniversary  of  Women  Ma- 
rines: continuous,  unbroken  service  since 
February  1943.  ^,  , 

(h)  Development  and  implementation  oi 
Command,  Control  and  Management  sys- 
tems within  the  Marine  Corps. 

(I)  The  Marine  Corps  Youth  Physical  Fit- 
ness Program;  primarily  directed  at  high 
school  males,  with  the  goal  of  raising  the 
general  level  of  physical  fltness  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth. 

5.  Methods  of  communicating  with  tne 
public  win  include: 

(a)  Speakers,  other  public  appearances 
and  pronouncements,  news  conferences  and 
personal  Interviews. 

(b)  News  releases,  fllmed,  taped  and  writ- 
ten, for  use  by  radio,  television,  magazine  and 
hoiise  organs,  as  well  as  newspapers. 

(c)  Community  relations  programs  at  au 

levels.  _,  ,      _. 

(d)  Support  to  veterans  and  service-ori- 
ented civilian  organizations. 

(e)  Appearances  of  musical  units  and  troop 
units  at  appropriate  occasions  in  the  clvUlan 

community.  ,        _,_, 

(f)  A  Command  VUlt  Program  for  promi- 
nent civilians  and  media  representatives  to 
observe  the  Marine  Corps  In  action. 

(g)  Develcqmient  and  explolUtlon  or  m 
Combat  Art  Program. 
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From: 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Attn:  Cblef  at 

Information) 
SubJ:   Quarterly  Report  of  Implementation 

of  Navy  Public  Affairs  Plan,  1068  (NPAP 

l-«8)  Report  Symbol  CHINPO  5702-3 
Ref:   (a)   SECNaVNOTE  6720  of  (b)  NAVSO 

P-1036 
1.  The     following     data    support     refer- 
ence (a) : 

(a)  General  news  releases  (Total) 

(1)  Radio /television 

(2)  Newspapers/ Magazines 

(b)  Photographic  news  releases  (Total).. 

(c)  Cruises  (Less  SECNAV  Guest  Cruise) 
(Total)    

(1)  Media 

(2)  Dependents'   

(3)  Other  • 

(d)  Community  Relations  (Total  number 
of   events)  

(1)  Locations  of  events  (List) 

(3)  Types  and  numbers  of  events  (Open 
Houses,  General  Visiting,  Workshops,  Dis- 
plays, etc.) 

(3)  Numbers  of  participants  by  types  (Boy 
Scouts,  businessmen,  teachers,  etc.) 

(e)  News  Inquiries  received  (Total) 

(1)  Radio 

(2)  Television 

-(3)   Newspapers/Magazines 

-<4)   Photographs    

(f)  Youth  Activities  (Total) I" 

(1)  Locations  of  events  (List) 

(2)  Boy  Scouts 

(3)  Girl    Scouts 

(4)  Navy  League 

(5)  Other  (List  by  types  of  organizations) 

(g)  Speeches  (Total) 

(1)  Locations    (List) 

(2)  Audiences  (Types:  Business  or  social 
groups:  public  service  organizations,  etc.) 

>  If  media  embarked,  so  Indicate  by  types 
(Radio,  newspapermen,  etc.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  order  to  gain  the 
understanding  and  support  of  American 
citizens  of  the  need  for  modem  ships, 
aircraft,  and  equipment  the  Navy,  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  maintained  a  public  re- 
lations apparatus  consisting  of  a  full- 
time  staff  of  1,086,  plus  1,600  to  1,800 
more  working  at  it  part  time  on  ships  and 
in  other  installations.  The  Navy's  identi- 
fiable costs  last  year  for  public  relations 
were  $9,901,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
port relating  to  the  staff  and  cost  of  the 
Navy's  public  affairs  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob lection  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1.  What  is  the  basic  overall  cost  of  these 
public  affairs  programs?  Please  Include  within 
that  your  estimate  of  personnel  as  well  as 
operations  costs. 

The  only  information  available  Navy-wide 
for  public  affairs  programs  is  for  those  in 
the  public  information  and  community  rela- 
tions fields.  (I.e.  activity  Involving  prepara- 
tion of  materials  for  release  to  the  public 
via  the  mass  communication  news  media  and 
activity  involving  direct  contact  with  the 
public  via  response  to  individual  inquiries 
about  Navy  subjects,  and  response  to  pri- 
vate and  civic  group  requests  for  exhibits, 
speakers,  etc.)  (Internal  relations  programs — 
passing  the  word  within  the  Navy — are  so 
Integrated  with  normal  command  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  that  It  would  be 
extremely  dlfflciUt,  if  not  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate) .  Information  in  the  table  below  Is  based 
on  a  Navy-wide  survey  made  In  November- 
December  1968.  (These  figures  also  Include 
personnel  costs  for  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel attached  to  the  Office  of  Information, 
Navy  Department  who  are  Involved  In  the 


execution,  supervision  and  planning  of  these 
programs.] 

Navy-wide  personnel  and  other  costs  of 
public  Information  and  commtmlty  relations 
activities  conducted  Incident  to  Navy  public 
affairs  programs. 

(In  thousands  of  dollaisl 


Military      Civilian 
(wy  pay 


Other 
cosb 


Total 
cosb 


Hscal  year  1966.. 
Fiscal  year  1967.. 
Fiscal  year  1968.. 
Fiscal  year  1969.. 


3,818 
5,020 
5,227 
5,635 


1,984 
2,576 
2,941 
3,128 


1,062  7,884 

1,397  8,993 

1,037  9,205 

1,138  9,901 


2.  Please  estimate  the  numl>er  of  officers, 
enlisted  men  and  civilians,  l)oth  full  and 
part-time,  who  are  part  of  the  Navy's  public 
affairs  program. 

The  table  below  reports  personnel  Involved 
full-time  in  the  programs  costed  in  para- 
graph 1.  (i.e.  public  Information  and  com- 
munity relations)  [This  includes  the  num- 
bers of  CHINFO  personnel  involved  as  noted 
for  paragraph  1.]  On  board  practically  all 
ships  in  the  Navy,  the  duties  of  public  affairs 
officer  are  assigned  to  one  officer  as  a  col- 
lateral duty.  Usually,  an  extremely  small 
percentage  of  his  time  is  spent  on  this  col- 
lateral duty.  Any  paperwork  generated  by 
him  would  be  handled  by  a  ship's  yeoman 
in  the  course  of  his  regular  duty  as  time 
permits.  Based  on  the  number  of  ships  in 
the  Navy,  this  would  mean  on  the  order  of 
800-900  officers  and  a  similar  number  of  en- 
listed men,  primarily  yeomen,  engaged  part 
time  (to  a  very  smaU  degree)  in  these  pro- 
grams. 


Officers      Enlisted      Civilian 


Total 


Fiscal  year  1966.. 
Fiscal  year  1967.. 
Fiscal  year  1968.. 
Fiscal  year  1969.. 


191 

492 

288 

207 

493 

363 

214 

499 

374 

215 

493 

378 

971 
1.063 
1,087 
1,086 


3.  With  regard  to  the  Office  of  Information, 
please  supply  information  about  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  How  many  officers,  enlisted  men  and 
civilians  are  working  for  the  Office  of  In- 
formation in  Washington?  Elsewhere? 

The  Office  of  Information  consists  of  the 
departmental  staff  in  the  Pentagon  plus  field 
activities  as  follows: 

U.S.  Navy/Marine  Corps  Exhibit  Center 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C. 

Fleet  Home  Town  News  Center /High 
School  News  Service  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

Public  Affairs  Office  East  Coast  New  York 
City. 

Public  Affairs  Office  Mld-Weet  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Public  Affairs  Office  West  Coast  Lob  An- 
geles, California. 

3a.  Personnel  Involved. 


Offi- 
cers 

En- 
listed 

Civil- 
ians 

Total 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Departmental 

Field  activities 

42 

13 

32 
60 

19 
34 

93 

107 

Grand  total 

200 

37 
14 

32 
48 

38 
56 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Departmental 

Field  activities 

107 
118 

Grand  total 

225 

47 
20 

36 

47 

56 
52 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

Departmental 

Field  activities 

139 
119 

Grand  total 

258 

54 

18 

35 
50 

58 
56 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

Departmental 

Field  activities 

147 
127 

Grand  total 

272 

(3(b)  What  la  the  approximate  cost.  In- 
cluding personnel  costs,  for  this  outfit? 

FUNDS  INVOLVED 
|ln  thousands  of  dollan] 


Military   Civilian 
pay        pay 


Other 
costs 


Total 


Fiscal  year  1966: 

Departmental 851         122          79  1,052 

Held  activities 526        208        383  1,117 

Grand  total 2, 169 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Departmental 811         245         177  1,233 

Field  activities 536        319        653  1,508 

Grand  total 2,741 

Fiscal  year  1968: 

Departmental 997        406         128  1,531 

Held  activities 557        376        245  1,178 

Grand  total 2,709 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

Departmental 1,135        481         129  1,745 

Field  activities 640        432        333  1,405 

Grand  total 3, 150 


Note:  As  indicated  in  the  response  to  question  No.  1, 
full  costs  for  public  affairs  activities  Navy- wide  are  not  available. 
Only  costs  for  public  information  and  community  relations 
activities  were  obtained  in  the  1968  survey  referred  to.  This 
table,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  total  costs  for  operation  of  the 
Office  of  Information  (departmental)  and  its  associated  field 
activities. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
emphasize  that  these  figures  are  based 
upon  the  figures  supplied  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Pentagon  itself.  These  are  not 
my  estimates.  These  are  based  upon  as 
solid  facts  as  we  can  get.  Overall  direc- 
tion of  the  campaign  is  through  the 
Navy's  Office  of  Information,  manned  by 
a  Washington  staff  of  147,  operating 
with  a  budget  of  $1,745,000.  Parkinson's 
Law  has  foimd  fertile  groimd  in  the 
Navy's  public  affairs  program;  the  over- 
all budget  has  gone  up  to  25  percent  in 
the  last  3  years;  and  the  Washington 
operation  is  up  57  percent  in  staff  and 
65  percent  in  cost.  These  figures  are  only 
for  programs  aimed  at  the  public.  They 
do  not  include  the  costs  of  the  Navy's 
internal  information  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  this  public  affairs  effort, 
the  Navy  message  is  spread  by  31  Naval 
Reserve  Public  Affairs  companies  con- 
sisting of  409  officers  and  6  enlisted 
men,  and  located  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Each  company  must  submit  an  an- 
nal  project  plan  to  the  Navy's  Chief  of 
Information  detailing  the  ways  it  will  sell 
the  Navy  locally  in  the  coming  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  An- 
nual Plan  for  the  Chicago  Naval  Reserve 
Public  Affairs  Company  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  annual 
plan  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Annttai.  Plak  for  Chicago  Naval  Resebve 
Public  Affairs  Comfant 

From:  Commanding  Officer,  NRPAC  9-2,  Chi- 
cago. 

To:  Chief  of  Information,  Navy  Department. 

Via:  Commandant,  Ninth  Naval  District. 

Subject:  Annual  Public  Affairs  Plan. 

Reference:  SECNAV  Note,  5720. 

cc:  Commander,  Group  Command  9-2, 
cago. 

Commander,    Naval    Reserve    Training, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 
1.  Background:  In  accordance  with  the  ref- 
erence cited,  the  following  plan  Is  submitter) 
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bv  NRPAC  9-2.  It  details  this  unit's  activities 
which  are  targeted  to  help  Implement  the 
overall  Navy  public  affairs  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  Many  of  the  listed  projects  and  actly- 
itles  have  beefi  completed  or  are  currently  In 
process.  The  combined  plan  U  designed  to 
meet  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  pubUc  affairs 
Boals  nationally  and  locally. 

2  Purpose:  This  plan  is  not  Intended  as 
a  precise  c^jerating  schedule.  As  with  most 
public  affairs  plans  which  span  a  years  ac- 
tivities, it  will  serve  as  a  general  guideline 
with  apprc^riate  objectives,  and  plans  to 
meet  these  objectives.  However,  flexlblUty 
must  be  maintolned  to  take  advantage  of 
unforeseen  opportunities  that  wlU  arise  as 
the  year  progresses.  Therefore,  this  plan  out- 
lines the  types  of  activities  that  will  be  used 
to  reach  the  objectives  and  Indicates  the 
communications  tools  to  be  applied  to  spe- 
cific goals.  ^     ,  » 

3.  Organization:  NRPAC  9-2  Is  the  largest 
Navy  Reserve  Public  Affairs  unit,  and,  as 
such,  it  Is  uniquely  suited  through  size, 
geographical  location  and  membership  back- 
ground to  carry  out  Navy-oriented  public 
affairs  activities  in  the  fertile  and  Important 
midwest  area. 

4.  Public  Affairs  Plan: 
a.  Objectives: 

1.  Increase  awareness  of  need  for  keeping 
a  powerful  Navy,  both  for  warttme  and 
peaceful  purposes. 

2.  Communicate  traditions,  opportunities 
and  desirability  of  Navy  career,  active  or 
reserve,  to  appropriate  audiences. 

3.  Broaden  the  concept  of  the  carrier  strike 

force. 

4.  Increase  support  for  expansion  of  nu- 
clear fleet.  _  _    , 

5.  Publicize  Navy-Marine  Corps  efforts  In 

Viet  Nam. 

6.  Increase  awareness  of  active  and  re- 
serve Navy  forces  In  the  Chicago  area. 

b.  Audiences: 

1.  The  general  public  within  a  500  mile 
radius  of  Chicago. 

2  The  business  community,  and  otner 
civic,  government  and  religious  leaders  In- 
cluding Navy  League.  ,  ^.  ^    », ., 

3  Young  men  and  women  of  high  school 
age,  and  above  as  potential  active  and  re- 
serve recruits. 

4.  Media  representatives. 

5.  Active  duty  Navy  and  other  military 
personnel.  ,  ^     „        ^^. 

6.  Active  and  retired  reservists.  Navy  and 
other  services.  „  „  *» 

c  Media:  It  Is  the  plan  of  NRPAC  9-2  to 
use  every  available  commiuilcatlons  medium 
to  bring  the  story  of  the  Navy  and  Navy  re- 
serve to  the  targeted  audiences.  This  In- 
cludes: print  media,  newspapers,  trade  mag- 
azines, Sunday  supplements;  direct  mall; 
personal  contact;  broadcast.  TV  aj<i,  "fj^: 
advertising:  brochures;  outdoor  billboards 
and  electronic  devices;  and  others. 

d    Projects  and  activities: 

Following  is  a  list  of  projects  and  areas 
of  activity  that  wlU  be  (or  are  being)  em- 
ployed to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram :  ^  , 

1  Expanded  unit  speaker's  bureau  from  six 
to  20  people  with  the  goal.of  giving  at  least 
60  speeches  before  civic,  fraternal,  business, 
education  and  other  groups  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

2  Improve  drill  schedule  to  Include  more 
media  and  top  Navy  personnel  as  speakers. 

3  Increase  number  of  9-2  personnel  tak- 
mg  correspondence  courses  by  50  per  cent 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

4.  Increase  number  of  9-2  personnel  going 
on  ACDXTTRA  by  20  percent. 

5  Establish  special  committee  to  promote 
and  publicize  9-2  activities  and  personnel. 

6  Appoint  special  Viet  Nam  officer  within 
unit  and  provide  committee  to  keep  unit 
abreast  of  current  Navy  activities  In  Viet 
Nam  PubUclze  returning  veterans  of  the 
Navy  through  "Heroes  of  Khe  San"  project. 


7.  Recruit  10  additional  members  for  9-2 
during  current  year. 

8  Increase  the  showing  of  Navy  films  in 
Chicago  area  by  20  per  cent. 

9  Produce  special  Navy  film  clip  on  Chl- 
cagoans  who  as  Navy  Reservists  are  "Twice 
a  Citizen."  ,     ^   .  ,_„ 

10  Increase  number  of  Navy-oriented  VIP 
visits  vo  Chicago  area  that  will  produce  media 
interests.  Publicize  each,  Including  visits 
from  VADM  Martin,  RADM  Gels,  etc. 

11  Publicize  the  Navy/ Air  Force  Football 
game,  related  visiting  dignitaries,  midship- 
men and  Naval  Academy  Choir  through  spe- 
cial project  with  City  of  Chicago. 

12  Publicize  Navy  Day  and  Navy  Sabbath 
by  arranging  for  Navy  Hymn  to  be  simg  in 
4,000  area  chvirches  and  through  promotion 
of  open  houses. 

13  Increase  9-2  attendance  at  annual 
NRPAC  seminar  to  be  held  at  GLAKES  No- 
vember 2-3. 

14  Establish  special  project  to  Improve 
use  of  Navy  display  materials  In  Chicago 
area  Set  up  four  showings  of  Navy  dis- 
plays, m  Chicago  during  year.  Arrange  for 
permanent  display  of  9-2  accumulated 
trophies  in  local  bank. 

15  Establish  special  project  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Chicago  Tribune  to  give  special 
attention  and  award  to  those  people  and 
organizations  displaying  American  flag. 

16  Establish  project  to  provide  entertain- 
ment personalities,  books,  VIP  visits  and 
other  Items  to  veterans  In  area  Navy  hospitals. 

17.  Complete  at  least  one  "Day  In  The 
Navy"  project  to  take  area  high  school  and 
college  editors,  especially  from  minority 
group  schools,  to  local  Navy  faculties.  Ob- 
jective is  to  gain  publicity  In  area  media  and 
school  media. 

18  Produce  13-week  Navy  radio  show  In 
conjunction  with  NAS  Glenvlew  for  WON 
Radio,  Chicago. 

19  Obtain  publicity  on  local  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  faculties,  such  as  departure 
of  USS  SILVERSIDES  (reserve  submarine). 
Naval  armory,  local  reserve  units.  Navy  baU, 
Northwestern  ROTC  Ball,  Marine  Corps  Ball, 
Desron  In  area. 

20.  Publicize  local  entries  in  Navy  Science 

Day. 

21.  Gain  publicity  for  9-2  members  In 
company  house  organs. 

22.  Suggest  10  candidates  from  area  for 
SECNAV  guest  cruise  program. 

23  Set  up  and  publicize  cruise  by  local 
media  representatives  (member  of  Chicago 
Press  Club)    on  Navy  ships  in  Great  Lakes. 

24  EstabUsh  semi-monthly  9-2  newsletter 
("The  Capum  Speaking")  to  Improve  com- 
munications.   Interest    and    morale    within 

unit. 

25.  Set  up  project  committee  to  arrange 
Lake  Michigan  cruise  for  members  and  fam- 
lUes  of  9-2.  PubUclze  cruUe. 

26.  Establish  project  and  provide  people 
for  active  duty  for  training  to  help  orga- 
nize, write  and  pubUsh  a  special  Naval 
Academy  supplement  for  distribution 
through  Chicago  Sunr Times. 

27.  Set  up  perrranent  Feature  Articles 
Officer  in  9-2  to  work  on  ideas  for  area 
trade,  consumer,  supplemental  and  other 
pubUcaUons  to  pubLclze  area  Navy  Reserv- 
ists and  their  actlviUes. 

28.  Work  with  other  local  commands  to 
set  up  standard  neighborhood  release  pro- 
cedure for  each  taUfs  personnel  as  they  go 
on  ACDUTRA,  get  promoted  and  so  forth. 

29  Sponsor  special  program  to  take  local 
newsboys  aboard  Navy  faculties  for  a  visit. 
PubUclze  visit. 

30  Increase  unit  visits  to  local  mlUtary 
and  media  faclUtles.  (Three  drills  to  each 
type  of  faculty  during  year.) 

31  Establish  project  based  on  search  for 
sunken  German  Submarine  In  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  pubUclze  Great  Lakes  Navy  ships. 

32  Provide  aid.  assistance  and  ideas  for 
planning  program  to  improve  the  Navy  Im- 


age nationwide.  (National  Navy  L«ague  re- 

''"ss  Promote  and  pubUclze  need  for  Im- 
proved merchant  marine  fleet.  Also  pro- 
duce special  sUde  presentation  telUng  this 
story  m  economic  terms  adding  In  the  value 
of  seapower. 

34  Establish  project  to  encourage  area  Re- 
serve officers  and  men  to  speak  at  high  school 
or  college  graduation  exercises  and  promote 
honorary  degrees  for  area  Navy  and  MarUie 

^^Ss'^Reaistivate  project  to  bring  active  duty 
Navy  public  affairs  officers  to  Chicago  area  for 
seminar  on  how  professional  clvUlan  com- 
munications organizations  operate,  how 
planning  and  market  research  is  done. 

36  Set  up  project  to  Increase  visits  of  gen- 
eral public  and  special  groups  to  special  Navy 
exhibit  in  Chicago's  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry.  ^  . 

37.  Publicize  public  affairs  direct  commis- 
sion program  to  encourage  greater  participa- 
tion in  reserve  by  communicators,  especially 
members  of  minority  groups. 

38  Establish  project  to  create  special 
Great  Lakes  Training  center  displays  for  Mid- 
way and  O'Hare  alrporU  with  cooperation 

fromTDI.  ^  ^,  ^ 

39.  Suggest  five  area  media  representatives 

for  media  cruise  to  Hawaii. 

40.  Encourage  unit  members  to  attend  next 
Navy  Speakers  Seminar,  the  first  one  of 
which  was  attended  this  year  by  CO,  NRPAC 
9-2. 

41.  Set  up  project  to  aid  "Hands  Acroas 
The  Sea"  program  by  providing  six  tons  of 
chewing  gum  from  The  Wrlgley  CompMiy 
for  the  Navy  to  distribute  In  Spanish  speak- 
ing countries.  Publicize  movement  and  dto- 
trtbution  of  gum.  K  . 

42.  Promote  sale  and  distribution  of  hook 
"John  F  Kennedy;  Man  of  the  Sea"  through 
consumer  media,  within  the  Navy  and  other 
outlets. 

Other  project  opportunities  will  no  doubt 
arise  in  the  course  of  Implementing  the 
above  plan.  These  projects  wiU  be  factored 
Into  the  plan  as  appropriate. 

Very  respectf  uUy  submitted, 
Cdr.  A.  L.  CoNKAD, 
USNR-R,  Commanding  Officer, 

NRPAC  9-2,  Chicago,  III. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  does  the  Navy 
buy  with  the  nearly  $10  million  it  spends 
to  persuade  the  public?  Let  me  list  a  few 
examples  of  last  year's  effort: 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  news  relabses  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Information's  News  Branch; 

Thirty-nine  thousand  photos  distrib- 
uted to  news  media ; 

Forty-nine  news  film  releases  prepared 
for  TV  use,  on  subjects  ranging  from  the 
appearance  of  Russian  trawlers  off  Vir- 
ginia to  the  retirement  of  a  Navy  sea- 
plane; ^    ^ 

Fifty-five  1-minute  TV  "news  featur- 
ettes"  on  subjects  such  as  civic  action 
in  Vietnam  and  joint  naval  operations 
In  Latin  America ; 

Navy  assistance  in  production  of  about 
12  commercial  films  a  year; 

Assistance  In  producing  some  100  non- 
commercial films,  primarily  for  Navy 
contractors; 

Operated  a  speakers  bureau  of  top 
civilian  and  military  personnel  which 
filled  251  speaking  engagements  across 
the  country; 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  speeches  made  by 
senior  Navy  officials  in  fiscal  year  1969 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Senior  Speakess  of  the  Navt  Provided  by 

Navt    Departmekt    Speech    Bttreau,   Jitlt 

1908  Through  July  1969,  Fiscal  Tear  1969 

The  Office  at  Information  does  not  "pro- 
gram" Navy  speakers.  Ratber,  speakers  are 
provided  In  response  to  specific  requests  made 
to  or  referred  to  the  Office.  The  attached  list 
refiecta  speaking  engagements  filled  by  Navy 
Flag  Officers  and  Senior  Civilian  Officials  of 
the  Navy  In  response  to  such  requests.  This 
list  Is  not  all  Inclusive,  Navy-wlde,  but  only 
for  those  speaking  engagements  coordinated 
through  the  Navy  Department  Speech  Bu- 
reau. 

July  1  68,  Hon  C.  F.  Balrd,  Commissioning 
of  Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida. 

July  1  68,  Radm  A.  B.  Oralla,  USN,  Dedica- 
tion of  Inert  Diluent  Plant,  Naval  Ordnance 
SUtlon,  Indian  Head,  Md. 

July  1  68,  Radm  R.  R.  Speck,  USN,  Klwanls 
Club  Luncheon,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

July  3  68,  Radm  O.  S.  Morrison,  USN,  Kl- 
wanls  Club  Luncheon,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

July  9  68,  Hon  P.  R.  Ignatius,  Marine  Corps 
General  Officers,  Symposium,  Washington, 
DC. 

July  11  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Marine 
Corps  General  Officers'  Symposium,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

"July '12  68,  Hon.  R.  A.  Prosch,  Marine  Re- 
sSurcerf  "Symposium,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

July  14  68,  Hon  C.  F.  Balrd,  Senior  Officer 
Executive  Management  Course  Meeting,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island. 

July  16  68,  Hon  C.  A.  Bowsher,  Armed 
Forces  Management  Association  Meeting,  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

July  IS  68,  Radm  E.  J.  Fahy,  USN,  Share 
Design  Automation  Seminar  Meeting,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

July  17  68,  Vadm  R.  Needham,  USN, 
Launching  US6  M.  T.  Hood,  Sparrows  Pt.,  Md. 

July  17  68,  Hon  C.  F.  Balrd,  Seniors  Man- 
agement Course,  Naval  Post  Graduate  School, 
Monterey,  California. 

July  30,  68,  Radm  R.  A.  MacPberson, 
USN.  Launching,  U88  Cannole,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Aug.  3,  68.  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Wing 
Officer  Management  Seminar  Meeting,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island. 

Aug.  8,  68,  Radm.  H.  R.  Renken,  USN, 
NROTC  Unit  Seminar,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Colorado. 

Aug.  8,  68,  Radm.  H.  R.  Renken,  USN, 
Klwanls  Club  Luncheon,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Aug.  9,  68,  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  In- 
dustrial College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Atig.  12.  68.  Radm.  B.  H.  Blerl.  Jr..  USN, 
Food  Service  Executives  Assn.,  Hollywood 
Florida. 

Aug.  14,  68,  Radm.  H.  L.  MUler,  USN. 
NROTC  Seminar  Meeting,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Aug.  15,  68,  Radm.  E.  B.  Hooper,  USN, 
Management  Club  Meeting,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Aug.  17,  68,  Vadm.  E.  W.  OrenfeU,  USN 
(Ret.),  Commissioning  USS  Dolphin,  Ports- 
mouth. N.H. 

Aug.  17.  68.  Badm.  L.  R.  Bernard.  USN, 
Commissioning  USS  Tautog,  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi. 

Aug.  20,  68,  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN, 
National  War  College.  Washington,  D.C. 

Aug.  22,  68,  Vadm.  C.  M.  Duncan,  USN, 
National  Navy  Mother's  Club  Convention, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Aug.  23,  68,  Radm.  R.  R.  Crutchfleld.  USN, 
Chief  Petty  Officers'  Meeting  and  Luncheon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Aug.  31,  68.  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN, 
Commissioning  USS  John  F.  Kennedy.  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Aug.  31,  68.  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN, 
Mississippi  National  Guard,  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, jv 

Sept.  3,  68,  Adm  B.  A.  Clarey,  USN,  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Sept.  S,  68,  Hon  R.  A.  Frosch,  Laboratory 


Advisory  Board  for  Naval  Ships,  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

Sept.  5, 68,  Adm.  I.  J.  Galantln,  USN,  Armed 
Forces   Staff   College,   Norfolk,   Virginia. 

Sept.  6.  68,  Vadm  R.  L.  Shlfley,  USN,  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,   Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Sept.  7,  68,  Radm  R.  S.  Benson,  USN,  USS 
MT  VERNON  Assn  Reunion,  Boston.  Mass. 

Sept.  7,  68,  Vadm  T.  F.  Caldwell,  USN,  Na- 
tional Security  Commission,  American  Le- 
gion, New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Sept.  11-13,  68,  Hon  C.  A.  Bowsher,  Colo- 
rado Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Sept.  11,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Amer- 
ican Legion  Convention,  New  Orleans,  Lousl- 
ana. 

Sept.  13,  68,  Vadm  B.  M.  Strean,  USN,  6th 
Regional  Navy  League  Convention,  Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Sept.  12-14.  68.  Mr.  N.  J.  Ream,  Institute 
of  Management  Sciences  Meeting,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Sept.  17,  68,  Hon  P.  R.  Ignatius,  27th  Ma- 
rines' Homecoming,  San  Diego,  California. 

Sept.  18,  68,  Vadm  B.  M.  Strean,  USN.  Pom- 
pano  Beach  Council,  Navy  League  Meeting, 
Pompano  Beach,  Florida. 

Sept.  18,  68,  Hon  B.  J.  Shllllto,  Shipbuild- 
ers' Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sept.  18,  68,  Radm  R.  J.  Strob.  USN. 
Monthly  Dinner  Meeting  Navy  League  Coun- 
cil, Pt.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Sept.  19,  68,  Radm  A.  R.  Oralla,  USN,  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Sept.  19,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Read- 
er's Digest  Assn.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  New  York. 

Sept.  21,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  "Tail- 
hook"  Reunion,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Sept.  24,  68,  Hon  C.  F.  Balrd,  Naval  District 
Commandants'  Conference,  Wasblng^n,  D.C. 

Sept.  24,  68,  Adm  I.  J.  Galantln,  USN,  Naval 
District  Commandants'  Conference,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sept.  26,  68,  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Navy 
League's  "Naval  Reserve"  Luncheon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sept.  37,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  De- 
fense Orientation  Conference  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sept.  38,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Naval 
Academy  Alumni  Association  Bileeting,  An- 
napolis,  Maryland. 

Oct.  1,  68,  Hon  R.  A.  Frosch,  1968  Govern- 
ment Microclrcult  Applications  Conference, 
Gaithersburg,  Maryland. 

Oct.  3,  68,  Adm  I.  J.  Galantln.  USN.  Proj- 
ect Management  Class.  Naval  War  College, 
Newiiort,  Rhode  Island. 

Oct.  3,  68,  Radm  D.  W.  Cooper,  USN,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  World  Wars  Luncheon,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Oct.  5,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  15th 
Naval  Reserve  Association  National  Confer- 
ence, Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Oct.  7-8,  68,  Hon.  C.  A.  Bowsher,  Federal 
Government  Accountant  Association  Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oct.  9,  68,  Hon  C.  F.  Balrd.  Port-of-St. 
Louis  PropeUor  Club.'  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Oct.  14.  68,  Hon.  B.  J.  SbUllto.  USMC  Fa- 
cilltleB  Management  Conference.  Quantlco. 
Virginia. 

Oct.  18,  68,  Hon.  C.  F.  Balrd.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Supervisors,  DOD;  Pensacola  Chap- 
ter, Pensacola,  Florida. 

Oct.  18,  68,  Radm  R.  L.  Townsend,  USN, 
Military  Affairs  Committee  Luncheon,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Houston,  Texab. 

Oct.  21, 68,  Hon.  B.  J.  Shllllto,  National  Con- 
tract Management  Association.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Oct.  21.  68,  Radm  L.  B.  McCuddln.  USN, 
Joint  "Navy  Day"  Luncheon.  Navy  League 
Council  and  Klwanls  Club.  Oakland.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Oct.  21.  68,  Adm  E.  P.  Holmes.  USN,  Joint 
"Navy  Day"  Luncheon,  Navy  League  Council 
and  Klwanls  Club,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Oct.  22,  68,  Radm  G.  R.  Muse,  USN,  "Navy 
Day",  Navy  League  Council,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota. 


Oct.  23,  68,  Mgen  C.  Ducbeln,  USMCR, 
"Navy  Day"  Dinner,  Navy  League  Council, 
Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Oct.  23,  68,  Radm  C.  A.  Karaberls,  USN, 
"Navy  Day"  Luncheon,  Rotary  Club,  Long 
Beach.  California. 

Oct.  33.  68.  Vadm  A.  McB.  Jackson.  USN, 
"Navy  Day",  Navy  League  Council,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Oct.  33,  68,  Radm  R.  J.  Stroh.  USN,  "Navy 
Day"  Luncheon,  Rotary  Club,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Oct.  33,  68,  Mgen  C.  Ducbeln,  USMCR, 
"Navy  Day"  Dinner,  Navy  League  Council, 
HaiTlsburg,  Pennslvanla. 

Oct.  33,  68,  Mgen  C.  Ducbeln,  USMCR, 
"Navy  Day"  Luncheon,  Navy  League  Council, 
WlUow  Grove,  NAS,  Pa. 

Got.  23,  68,  Radm  J.  C.  Dempsey,  USN, 
"Navy  Day"  Luncheon,  Williamsburg  Council 
of  Navy  League,  Yorktown,  Virginia. 

Oct.  23,  68,  Radm  B.  P.  Aurand,  USN,  "Navy 
Day"  Dinner,  Navy  League  Council,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Oct.  24,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Mtoorer,  USN.  "Navy 
Day"  Dinner,  Navy  League  Council,  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia. 

Oct.  24,  68.  Radm  W.  C.  Hushing.  USN, 
"Navy  Day"  Navy  League  Council,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

Oct.  24,  68,  Lgen  V.  H.  Krulak,  USMC,  (ret) 
"Navy  Day"  Luncheon,  Navy  League  Council, 
Lemoore,  California. 

Oct.  24,  68.  Lgen  V.  H.  Krulak,  USMC,  (ret) 
"Navy  Day"  Dinner,  Kings  County  Coimcll 
of  Navy  League,  Hanford,  California. 

Oct.  24,  68,  Vadm  J.  V.  Smith,  USN,  "Navy 
Day"  Banquet,  Navy  League  Council,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Oct.  24,  68,  Mgen  C.  Ducbeln,  USMCR. 
"Navy  Day"  Luncheon,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Oct.  24,  68,  Mgen  C.  Ducbeln,  USMCR. 
"Navy  Day"  Dinner,  Navy  League  Council. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Oct.  24,  68,  Vadm  W.  I.  Martin,  USN,  "Navy 
Day",  Navy  League  CotincU,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Oct.  35,  68,  Gen  L.  F.  Chapman,  USMC, 
"Navy  Day",  Luncheon  Navy,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Oct.  25,  68,  Radm  O.  R.  Muse,  USN,  Joint 
"Navy  Day"  Luncheon,  Navy  League  Council 
and  Rotary  Club,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Oct.  25,  68,  Radm  H.  J.  Kossler,  USN,  "Navy 
Day"  Navy  League  Council,  Orlando,  Florida. 

Oct.  25,  68,  Lgen  V.  H.  Krulak,  USMC  (ret) , 
"Navy  Day"  Navy  League  Council,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Oct  26,  68,  Hon  R.  S.  Driver,  "Navy  Day" 
Navy  League  Council,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Oct  26,  68,  Radm  O.  Cassell,  USN,  "Navy 
Day"  Navy  League  Council,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Oct  26,  68,  Vadm  W.  I.  Martin,  USN,  "Navy 
Day"  Navy  League  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Oct  25-27,  68,  Hon  B.  J.  Shllllto,  "Navy 
Day"  Navy  League  Council,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Oct  26,  68,  Hon.  P.  R.  Ignatius,  "Navy  Day" 
Dinner,  Navy  League  Council,  McAlester, 
Oklahoma. 

Oct  26,  68,  Vadm  B.  M.  Strean,  USN.  "Navy 
Day"  Banquet  and  Ball,  Navy  League  Coun- 
cil, Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Oct  26,  68,  Adm  W.  F.  A.  Wendt.  USN, 
"Navy  Day"  Dinner  and  Dance,  Navy  League 
Council,  London,  England. 

Oct  26,  68,  Radm  R.  J.  Brush.  USN,  "Navy 
Day"  Luncheon,  Navy  League  Council,  Holly- 
wood, Florida. 

Oct  26,  68,  Radm  R.  W.  McNltt,  USN,  "Navy 
Day"  Dinner  and  Ball,  Navy  League  Council, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 

Oct  26,  68,  Mgen  C.  Duchein,  USMCR, 
"Navy  Day"  Jersey  Shore  Council  of  Navy 
League,  Seaside  Park,  N.J. 

Oct  27,  68,  Radm  H.  H.  Ffeffler,  SC,  USN, 
"Navy  Day"  Navy  League  Council,  Aurora, 
IlllnoU. 

Oct  28,  68,  Hon  C.  F.  Balrd,  "Navy  Day" 
Dinner,  Navy  League  Council,  San  Diego, 
California. 

Oct  28,  68,  Radm  H.  L.  Miller,  USN,  "Navy 
Day"  Navy  League  Coimcll,  Trenton,  N.J. 


Oct  28,  68,  Radm  F.  Massey,  USN,  "Navy 
Day"  Dinner,  Casco  Bay  Council  of  Navy 
League,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Oct  29,  68,  Hon  R.  A.  Frosch,  "Navy  Day 
Dinner,  Navy  League  Council,  New  Bruns- 
wick  N.J 

0<;t.  30,  68,  Radm  H.  J.  Kossler,  USN,  "Navy 
Day ",  MUitary  Order  of  World  Wars,  Savan- 
nah, Georgia.  ..„„^ 
Oct.  30,  68.  Radm  H.  A.  Renken,  USN,    Navy 
Day",   Navy   League   Council,   Lincoln,   Ne- 
braska.                                             „_„  .,„_.„ 
Oct.  30,  68,  Adm  E.  P-  Holmes,  USN,    Navy 
Day"    Luncheon  and  Dinner,  Boston,  Mass. 
Nov.  2,  68,  Adm  E.  P.  Holmes,  USN,  Por- 
restal  Trophy  Presentation,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina.  __  . 

Nov  2,  68,  Radm  T.  B.  Owen,  USN,  Engi- 
neers Day",  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

Nov.  2,  68,  Radm  F.  E.  Br\isb,  USN.  "Navy 
Day",  Ceremony,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

Nov.  4,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Armed 
Forces  Audio-VUual  Conference,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  _  ^  „_„ 
Nov.  4,  68,  Radm  M.  W.  Woods,  USN, 
American  Ordnance  Association,  Cumber- 
land, Maryland. 

Nov.  4,  68,  Radm  B.  H.  Blerl,  Jr.,  SC,  USN, 
Supply  Officers'  Conference,  Pensacola 
Florida. 

Nov.  6,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Foreign 
Service   Institute,   Washington,   D.C. 

Nov.  6,  68,  Radm  G.  E.  Moore,  SC,  USN, 
Supply  Officers'  Conference,  San  Diego, 
California. 

Nov.  10,  68,  Hon.  B.  J.  ShiUlto,  Government 
Procurement  Relations,  Electronics  Indus- 
try Association,  Key  Biscayne,  Florida. 

Nov.  7,  68,  Gen.  L.  F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  USMC, 
Marine  Officers'  Overseas  Wives  Club,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nov.  7,  68,  Vadm  T.  F.  Caldwell,  USN, 
Veterans'  Day  Ceremony,  Sacramento, 
California. 

Nov.  11,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN.  Vet- 
erans' Day  Luncheon  and  Ceremony.  Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 

Nov.  11,  68,  Radm  T.  J.  Walker,  m,  USN, 
Veterans'  Day  Cerwnony,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

Nov.  11,  68,  Radm  W.  M.  Enger,  CEC,  USN, 
Veterans'  Day  Ceremony,  GxxUport,  Missis- 
sippi. 

Nov.  11,  68,  Radm  J.  W.  Kelly,  CHC,  USN, 
Veterans'  Day  Ceremony,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Nov.  11,  68,  Lgen  L.  W.  Walt,  USMC,  Viet- 
nam Veterans'  Appreciation  Banquet,  Law- 
rence, Texas. 

Nov.  12,  68,  Hon.  B.  J.  ahllUto,  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Nov.  12,  68,  Radm  G.  E.  Moore,  SC,  USN, 
Supply  Officers'  Conference,  Long  Beach,  Cal- 
ifornia. ^ 

Nov.  14, 68,  Hon.  B.  J.  ShiUlto,  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Nov.  14,  68,  Bgen  J.  R.  Chasson,  USMC,  Re- 
tired Officers'  Association,  Clearwater,  Flor- 
ida. 

Nov.  14,  68,  Badm  G.  E.  Moore,  SC.  USN. 
Supply  Officers'  Conference,  Oalcland,  CaU- 

fomia.  „  „      , 

Nov.  16,  68.  Radm  G.  R.  Muse.  USN,  Naval 
Reserve  Presentation,  Winfleld  Trophy,  San 
Diego,  California. 

Nov.  16.  68,  Radm  E.  J.  Zimmermann, 
USNR,  Naval  Reserve  Presentation,  Halsey 
Trophy,  HuntsvUle,  Alabama. 

Nov  18,  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  6th 
Inter-American     Naval     Conference,     Lima, 

*Nov.  18,  68,  Radm.  G.  E.  Moore,  SC,  USN. 
Supply  Officers'  Conference,  Bremerton, 
Washington.  ^.       __„ 

Nov    19,   68,   Adm  I.   J.   Galantln,   USN, 
Training   Device   Industry   Conference,   Or- 
lando, Florida.  M.„ol 
Nov.  19,  68,  vadm  A.  F.  Schade,  USN,  Naval 


Reserve  Presentation,  Nlmitz  Trophy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Nov  19,  68,  Radm  O.  D.  Waters,  Jr.,  USN, 
Sales  Executive  Club,  New  York,  New  York. 

Nov  21,  68,  Hon.  C.  A.  Bowsher,  American 
Society  of  MlUtary  Comptrollers,  Washington, 

Nov.  21,  68,  Hon.  B.  J.  ShllUto,  National 
Contract  Management  Association,  BalUmore, 
Maryland.  __ 

Nov.  31,  68,  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Pro- 
peller Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nov.  31,  68,  Radm.  L.  R.  Gels,  USN,  Navy 
Leagu«  Council,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Nov  33,  68,  Radm.  H.  J.  Trum,  m,  USN, 
Idaho  State  Eagle  Soout  Honor  Ceremony, 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Nov.  23,  68,  Radm.  E.  J.  Zimmermann, 
USNR,  Naval  Reserve  Presentation,  J.  T. 
Manning  Trophy,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Nov.  26,  68,  Hon.  B.  J.  Shllllto.  Graduation 
Address,  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens, 
Georgia. 

Nov  27,  68,  Radm.  B.  W.  Sarver.  USN,  Com- 
missioning USS  Concord.  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. „„„  _ 

Nov.  30.  68.  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Re- 
cruit Graduation  Class,  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter, Orlando,  Florida. 

Dec.  6,  68,  Radm.  R.  L.  Townsend.  USN, 
Navy  League  Luncheon,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Dec.  6,  68,  Radm.  W.  L.  Small,  Jr.,  USN, 
Commissioning  USS  Gunard,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia. „_„ 
Dec.  7,  68,  Radm.  G.  R.  Larocque,  USN, 
Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Association,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Dec.  7,  68,  Hon.  C.  W.  Bowsher,  Launching 
USS  Badger,  San  Pedro,  California. 

Dec.  7,  68,  Hon.  C.  P.  Balrd,  Launching  USS 
Finback.  Newport  News,  Virginia. 

Dec.  7,  68,  Radm.  E.  E.  Christensen,  USN, 
Pearl  Harbor  Survivors'  Association,  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  ^^„  „      , 

Dec.  10,  68,  Radm  T.  B.  Owen,  USN,  Naval 
Academy  Alumni  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dec  11,  68,  Adm  E.  P.  Holmes,  USN,  Naval 
Reserve     Presentation,     Forrestal     Trophy, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

Dec  12,  68,  Hon.  P.  R.  Ignatius.  Calvin  Bul- 
lock, Forum,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dec.  13.  68,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  South- 
west Commandery,  Naval  Order  of  U.  S.,  Palm 
Springs,  Calif. 

Dec  14.  68,  Vadm  L.  C.  Heinz,  USN,  Commis- 
sioning USS  Charleston,  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia. , 
Dec  14,  68,  Radm  J.  M.  James,  USN,  Annual 
Inspection,  Naval  Air  Reserves,  Memphis, 
Tennessee.                                         .  _ 

Dec  18,  68,  Radm  L.  R.  Gels.  USN,  Destroyer 
Squadron  Commander's  and  C.  O.'s  Meeting, 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Dec  19,  68,  Radm  B.  H.  Blerl,  Jr.,  SC,  USN, 
Supply  Corps  School  Meeting,  Athens, 
Georgia.  ,  . 

Jan  4, 69,  Radm  R.  A.  Macpherson,  Launch- 
ing USS  W.  S.  Sims.  Westwego,  Louisiana. 

Jan  6,  69,  Radm  L.  R.  Gels,  USN,  Navy 
Leasue  Meeting,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
^8   69.  R^m  L.  R.  Gels,  USN,  SECNAV 
Guest    Cruise    Fellowship,    New    York,    New 

*Jan  11  69,  Vadm  B.  M.  Strean,  USN,  Wright 
Day,  Greater  Kansas  City  Aero  Club,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Jan  13,  69,  Radm  B.  H.  Blerl.  Jr.,  SC.  USN, 
Supply  Corps  Conference,  HawaU. 

Jan  14,  69  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN.  Navy 
Leanue  Dinner,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Jan  15.  69,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Indus- 
trial College  of  Armed  Forces/National  War 
College,  Washington.  D.C.  

Jan  16,  69,  Radm  L.  R.  Gels,  USN,  Navy 
League  and  International  Relations  Group 
Meeting,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Jan.  17,  69,  Radm  B.  H.  Blerl,  Jr..  SC. 
USN  Supply  Corps  Conference,  Viet  Nam. 

Jan.  17.  69,  Radm  T.  D.  Davles,  USN,  Naval 
Academy  Alumni  AssoclaUon,  Hartford. 
Conn. 


Jan.  17,  69,  Radm  J.  T.  Burke,  Jr..  USN, 
MUitary  Affairs  Committee,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Houston,  Texas. 

Jan.  18,  69,  Radm  L.  R.  Gels.  USN.  Santa  Fe 
TraU  Chapter.  Naval  Reserve  Association, 
Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

Jan.  22,  69,  Radm  K.  L.  Veth,  USN,  Trl- 
Cities  Navy  League  Council,  Charter  Cere- 
monies, Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Jan.  25,  69,  Hon  R.  A.  Frosch,  Launching 
NR-l,  Groton,  Conn. 

Jan.  35,  89,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Foundation,  Chicago,  IlUnols. 

Jan.  26,  69,  Radm  A.  R.  Oralla.  USN.  12th 
Annual  QuaUty  Control  Conference,  Pomona, 
California.  

Jan.  26,  69,  Radm  B.  H.  Blerl.  Jr.,  SC,  USN, 
Supply  Conference,  Subic  Bay,  PhlUpplnes. 

Jan  28,  69,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Com- 
mand  and   Staff  College,   Ft.   Leavenworth, 

Jan.  29,  69,  Radm  B.  H.  Blerl.  Jr.,  SC,  USN. 
Supply  Conference,  Okinawa. 

Jim.  31,  69.  Radm  B.  H.  Blerl,  Jr.,  SC,  USN 
Supply  Conference,  Okinawa.  Hawaii. 

Feb.  2.  69.  Radm  B.  H.  Blerl.  Jr..  SC  USN. 
Supply  Conference,  Japan. 

Feb.  4,  69,  Adm  I.  J.  Galantln,  USN,  Naval 
Material  Command  Wives  Club,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Feb.  4,  69,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Naval 
Aviation  Shore/Field   Acttvltles  Conference, 

Washington,  D.C.  

Feb  4,  69,  Radm.  G.  E.  Moore,  n,  SC.  USN, 
Naval  War  CoUege/Naval  Supply  Center. 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Feb.  4,  69,  Radm.  E.  E.  Christensen,  USN, 
Lions  Club  Luncheon,  LoulsvUle,  Kentucky. 
Feb.  5,  69,  Radm.  G.  E.  Moore,  H,  SC,  USN. 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Blass. 

Feb.  8,  69,  Radm.  P.  B.  Armstrong,  USN, 
National  Security  Ponim,  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  Durham,  Conn. 

Feb.  10,  69,  Hon.  C.  A.  Bowsher,  Institute  of 
Internal  Auditors,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Feb.  13,  69,  Radm.  R.  M.  Isaman,  USN,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences:  USNR  Research 
Company  5-8,  Washington,  D.C. 

Feb.  13,  69,  Radm.  O.  D.  Waters,  Jr.,  USN, 
Department  of  State,  Diplomatic  and  Coun- 
sular  Officers,  Washington,  D.C. 

Feb.  17,  69,  Adm.  B.  A.  Clarey,  USN,  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Feb.  22,  69,  Radm.  F.  T.  Norrls,  MC,  USN, 
Shrlner's  Dinner,  AshevlUe,  North  Carolina. 
Feb.  22,  69,  Radm.  J.  C.  Wylle,  USN,  Algon- 
quin Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.  22,  69,  Radm.  J.  B.  Osbom,  USN,  Com- 
missioning USS  ASPRO,  Pascagoula,  Missis- 
sippi. 

Feb.  23,  69,  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Mili- 
tary BaU,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Feb.  34,  69,  Radm.  O.  D.  Waters,  USN, 
American  Management  Association,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Feb.  24,  69,  Radm.  J.  L.  HoUoway,  USN, 
Air  University,  Navy  Week,  Maxwell  APB. 
Alabama. 

Feb.  24,  69,  Radm.  A.  R.  GraUa,  USN,  Amer- 
ican Ordnance  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
Feb.  26,  69,  Hon.  C.  A.   Bowsher,  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Feb  26,  69,  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Navy 
League  Seapower  Symposium,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Feb  28.  69.  Radm  H.  J.  Trum,  m.  USN,  Kl- 
wanls Club  Luncheon,  Seattie,  Washington. 
Feb.  26,  69,  Adm  I.  J.  Galantln,  USN,  Navy 
League   Seapower  Symposium,  Washington, 

D.C. 

Feb  6,  69.  Radm  L.  R.  Gels,  USN,  NACAL  Art 
Presentation,  Los  Angeles,  CaUfomia. 

Feb  28,  69,  Radm  O.  D.  Waters.  USN.  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  CaUfornla,  San  Francisco. 
California. 

Mar.  1,  69,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Navy/ 
Marine  Corps  Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mar  3,  69,  Adm  B.  A.  Clarey,  USN,  VFW 
•Voice  of  Democracy"  Conference,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Mar  13.  69.  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer.  USN.  Ameri- 
can League  Security.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mar.  15.  69.  Mgen  N.  K.  Anderson.  Comm^ 
slonlng  U3S  ANCHORAGE.  Portsmouth.  Vlr- 

**  Mar  17  69.  Adm  I.  J.  Galatln.  USN.  Coast 
Research   Symposium.   Oalthersburg.   Mary- 

^*^ar  18.  69.  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer.  USN.  Armed 
Forces'  Staff   College.   Norfolk.   Virginia 

Mar  30.  69.  Radm  E.  E.  Chrlstensen,  USN. 
Navv  League  Council,  Glynco,  Georgia 

Mar  21^.  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer,  USN,  Naval 
Academy  Alumni,  New  York   New  York. 

Mar.  24,  69,  Radm  W.  F.  Schlech  USN^^- 
lane  University  Institute  of  ^'J^^JJ'^ 
portetlon  and  Port  Operations.  New  Orleans. 

^Mai"'^.  69.  Hon.  J.  H.  Chafee,  Freedom 
^pmlnar   San  Diego.  California. 

S^"7.1?.  Radm  H.  J.  Kossler.  USN.  Nan 
League  Council.  Columbus.  South  Caroltoa. 
^S-  27  69.  R^m  L.  R.  Gels,  USN.  Aviation 

schools  command.  P«°»^°l»^^°^^g\,    ^avy 
Mar    28.  69.  Radm  L.  R.  Gels,  USN.  Navy 
Lea«ue  Dinner,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

X  28.  69.  Radm  L.  R.  Gels.  USN,  Gradu- 
ation    Class.     NAS.     Pensacola.     Pensacola, 

'^Aprrav  69,  Radm  L.  R.  Gels,  USN.  Navy 
fcea?^;I.uncheon.  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

Apr  12  69.  Hon.  F.  Sanders.  Launching 
USS  HAWKBILL.  Vallejo,  California^ 

Apr  16,  69,  Radm  L.  R.  Gels,  USN.  Navy 
Le^  Luncheon.  Ft,  Lauderdale  ^rlda. 
^^18.  69.  Radm  L.  R.  Gels,  USN,  South- 
east Florida  Rotarlans  District  Conference. 
Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Apr  36.  69.  Radm  S.  H.  Kinney.  USN^  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  New  Tork.  New  Yotk. 

Apr  25,  69,  Radm  L.  R.  Gels.  USN^radu- 
atlon  Class.  Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando. 

^mS*2  69.  Hon.  C.  A.  Bowsher.  Launching 
USS  RATHBURNE,  Seattle,  Washington. 

May  3  69.  Radm  N.  M.  Hamlsh,  Launching 
USS  PATTERSON,  Westwego.  Lo^s'?5.*-    „„ 

May  3,  69.  Radm  J.  L.  Holloway.  HI.  USN. 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  Alumni.  San  Francisco. 

""^^8*69.  Radm  O.  D.  Waters.  Jr  USN 
Conference  of  Southwestern  Foundations. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

May  15-16,  69,  Hon.  J.  D.  Hlttle,  Armed 
Forces  Day.  Vallejo,  .CaUfomla. 

S  16.  69.  Vadii  F.  J.  Blouln.  USN  Armed 
Forces  Day  Luncheon.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

May  16,  69.  Vadm  B.  M.  Strean.  USN. 
Armed  Forces  Day.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas. 

May  16.  69,  Radm  L.  H.  Sell,  USN,  Armed 
Forces  Day  Luncheon,  KnoxvlUe,  Tennessee 

May  16  69,  Radm  D.  W.  Cooper,  USN,  Naval 
Reserve  Company.  Weekly  Meeting.  Washlng- 

*°Siay'^16.  69.  Radm  T.  R.  Weschler.  USN. 
Armed  Forces  Day.  Scranton    Pennsylvania. 

May  16.  69.  Radm  T.  R.  Weschler.  USN, 
Navv  League  Dinner.  Reading.  Pennsylvania. 

my  1^17.  1969.  Radm  H.  V.  Bird.  USN. 
Armed    Forces    Day.    McAlester.    Oklahoma. 

May  17  1969.  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer.  USN. 
Armed  Forces  Day  Dinner.  Louisville,  Ken- 

*"Stey  17.  1969.  Adm  I.  J.  Galantln,  Launch- 
ing USS  Plying  Pish,  Groton.  Conn. 

May  17  1969.  vadm  L.  C.  Heinz.  USN. 
Armed  Forces  Day.  Virginia  Beach.  Virginia. 

May  23-24.  1969,  Radm  B.  H.  Blerl.  Jr.  SC 
USN.  Navy  Exchange  Service  Center,  San 
Diego,  California. 

May  24.  1969.  Gen  L.  Chapman,  Launch- 
ing USS  Inchon,  Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 

lltoy  24,  1969,  Radm  G.  R.  Larocque,  USN, 
Navy  League  CouncU.  Miami.  Florida. 

Ibtoy  24  1969.  Radm  R.  R.  Crutchfleld, 
USN   Navy  League  Meeting,  Crane.  Indiana. 

May  24,  1989,  Radm  P.  B.  Vorls,  MC,  USN. 
Navy  League  Council,  Miami.  Florida. 

May  26,  1969,  Vadm  F.  J.  Blouln,  USN,  USS 
Massachusetts,  Memorial  Day  Ceremonies, 
Fall  River.  Mass. 
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May  2«.  1969,  Radm  L.  J.  O'Brien,  Jr.,  UBN. 
Naval  Reserve  Company  Weekly  Meeting. 
Washington,  DC. 

May  27,  1969,  Adm  T,  H.  Moorer,  USN. 
Union  Club,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

May  29,  1969,  Radm  C.  E.  Bell,  USN.  USO 
Dinner,  Dallas,  Texas. 

May  30,  1969.  Hon  J.  D.  Hlttle,  Memorial 
Day  Ceremonies.  Paris,  France. 

May  30,  1969,  Radm  L.  B.  McDonald,  USN, 
Mentorlal  Day  Ceremonies,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 

May  30,  1969,  Radm  D.  H.  Bagley,  USN, 
Memorial  Day  Ceremonies,  Portland,  Oregon. 

May  30,  1969,  Radm  J.  C.  Donaldson,  Jr.. 
USN,  Memorial  I>ay  Ceremonies.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  _ 

May  30,  1969.  Radm  F.  J.  Harlfinger,  U, 
USN.  Centennial  Day,  Nassau,  New  York. 

May  30,  1969,  Radm  G.  R.  Muse,  USN, 
Memorial  Day  Ceremonies.  Fort  Omaha. 
Nebraska. 

May  30,  1969,  Radm  H.  Bwart.  DC. 
USNR^R,  Memorial  Day  Ceremonies,  Dear- 
bom.  Jdlchlgan. 

June  12,  1969,  Radm  J.  Osborne,  USN.  Flag 
Day,  Klwanls,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

June  13,  1969,  Adm  T.  H.  Moorer,  Commis- 
sioning USS  Bergall.  Groton,  Conn. 

June  14,  1969,  Radm  L.  R.  Gels,  USN.  Navy 
League  Council,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Jime  17,  1969,  Radm  L.  R.  Gels,  USN.  Re- 
serve Flag  Officers,  Washington,  D.C. 

June  21.  1969.  Vadm  T.  F.  CaldweU.  USN. 
Military  Ball.  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Lastly : 

Publication  of  a  monthly  magazine,  "Direc- 
tion", for  Navy  public  affairs  officers,  and 
periodic  pubUcatlon  of  three  Items  for  Navy 
ghost  writers  and  speakers — "Navy  Speakers 
Guide",  "Outstanding  Navy  Speeches",  and 
"Quotable  Navy  Quotes." 

The  list  could  go  ofn  but  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail  two  programs  which, 
I  think,  illustrate  the  pervasiveness  of 
the  Navy's  efforts  to  win  friends  and 
influence  in  the  news  media  and  the  pub- 
lic. Twice   a  year   the  Navy  invites  a 
group  of  newsmen  to  spend  a  few  days 
aboard  ship,  watching  their  Navy  in  ac- 
tion. One  of  the  responsibilities  assigned 
to  the  31  Naval  Reserve  Public  Affairs 
compwinies,  according  to  an  instruction 
issued  last  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  is  to  "Nominate  tap  media  execu- 
tives for  two  yearly  trips  to  Hawaii  (15 
per  trip)  on  an  aircraft  carrier  and  re- 
turn Via  Navy  air  to  the  West  Coast." 
The  manner  of  selecting  the  local  news- 
men was  made  plain  in  this  item  from  the 
annual  public  affairs  plan  for  the  Sioux 
City,    Iowa,    Reserve    company    which 
called  for:  Contact  with  media  personnel 
and  selection  of  those  most  closely  co- 
operating."     "Cooperating"      obviously 
means  thumping  the  Navy's  tub.  Last 
year  the  Navy  Secretary's  instructions  to 
local  Reserve  public  affairs  companies 
told  them: 

If  the  news  Is  devoid  of  Navy  activity,  call 
the  media  and  ask  the  simple  question, 
"Where  is  the  Navy  news  today?" 

But  the  news  media  were  not  alone 
in  receiving  the  Navy's  favors.  In  the  last 
2  years.  188  VIP's  from  throughout  the 
country  have  enjoyed  the  Navy's  hospi- 
tality on  13  cruises,  most  of  them  des- 
tined for  Hawaii.  The  occupations  listed 
for  the  guests  ranged  from  sheep  ranch- 
er, to  steel  magnate,  to  labor  leader.  One 
guest.  Bertrand  Harding,  then  director 
of  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
apparently  liked  his  September  1968  trip 
to  Hawaii  on  the  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea  so 


much  he  went  back  again  in  March  of 
this  year  aboard  another  aircraft  car- 
rier. I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  assume 
that  the  guests  received  a  thorough  ex- 
posure to  the  Navy's  power  potential— 
stfid  requirements — en  route  to  and  at 
Pearl  Harbor  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  10  minutes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  public  relations  cate- 
gory, the  Navy  each  year  invites  a  varied 
list  of  civilians  to  attend  a  global  strat- 
egy discussion  at  the  Naval  War  College. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  news  media  and 
VIP  cruises.  Naval  Reserve  Public  Affairs 
companies  are  expected  to  nominate  for 
invitation  "outstanding  leaders  of  the 
area."  The  Ust  for  the  1968  meeting  is  a 
varied   one.    ranging   from    the    board 
chairman  of   Washington's  Woodward 
and  Lothrop  department  store  to  the 
president  of  the  Defense  Department- 
financed  Hudson  Institute.  But  the  flavor 
of  the  invitation  list  is  distinctly  that  of 
a  board  meeting  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex.  Some  of  the  defense  con- 
tractors   represented    were:    Raytheon, 
Litton  Industries,  Curtis-Wright.  North 
American  RockweU,  Sikorsky,  Lockheed, 
Bendix,  Sperry  Rand,  General  Electric, 
Aerojet-General  Western  Electric,  Mar- 
tin Marietta,  and  so  on.  Thus,  I  imagine 
that  the  Navy  War  CoUege's  message  on 
the   importance   of   seapower   falls  on 
somewhat  sympathetic  ears. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lists 
of  guests  of  the  Navy  and  participants 
in  the  global  strategy  discussion  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows:  _, 

ExHiBrr  rv 

Lists  of  Secretaky  op  the  Navt  Crtjiss 
Guests  (Media) 
Enclosed  are  lists  of  civilian  news  media 
representatives  who  have  participated  In  a 
Navy  cruise  since  1967.  These  cruises  for 
media  representatives  are  administered  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Guest  Cruise  Program  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  government.  Guests  provide  their 
own  transportation  to  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion and  pay  for  all  meals  and  Incidentals 
during  the  afloat  and  ashore  phases  of  the 
cruise. 

GUEST    LIST    FOB    U.S.S.    NEW    JERSEY, 
SEPTEMBER    S-9,    196S 

Mr.  Jeremy  Dole.  Senior  Editor.  Readers 
Digest,  PleasantvlUe,  New  York. 

Mr.  WllUam  Grayson,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Johnson  Publishing  Co.  (Ebony,  Jet), 
New  York.  New  York. 

Mr.  John  P.  McOoff,  President,  PANAX 
Corp.,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cruise  Palmer,  Managing  Editor, 
Kansas    City    Star,   Kansas    City,    Missouri. 

Mr.  Maurice  Webster,  Vice  President  (De- 
velopment) ,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Roland  Dopson.  Assistant  Managing 
Editor.  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida. 

Mr.  John  McCambrldge,  Vice  President. 
The  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


Mr  Bruce  Myers,  Managing  Editor,  The 
CorvallU  Oazette-T'lmes,   CorvaUls,   Oregon. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Thompson,  Editor,  Ama- 
rlUo  Globe-Times,  AmarlUo,  Texas. 

GUEST  LIST  FdB  MEDIA  CRUISE  TO  PEARL  ONBOARD 
ENTERPRISE.    JANUARY    3-10,    1968 

A  L  Alford,  Jr.,  General  Manager,  Lewis- 
ton"  Morning  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  602,  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho  83501. 

Michael  Dann,  Senior  Vice  President,  Pro- 
grams, CBS  Network  Division,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Systems,  Inc.,  51  West  52nd 
Street,  New  York.  New  York  10019. 

William  Dwight.  President,  Holyoke  Trans- 
cript, Telegram  Publishing  Company  180 
High  Street,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts  01040. 

Harry  Hoth,  President,  Pikes  Peak  Broad- 
casting company,  399  South  Eighth  Street, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80901. 

Henry  B  Jameson,  PublUher,  Abilene  Re- 
flector-Chronicle, P.O.  Box  238,  Abilene, 
Kansas  67410.  „      .^      . 

Robert  Lemon,  Regional  Vice  President, 
NBC,    Merchandise    Mart,    Chicago,    Illinois 

60654 

Waiter  McKlnney.  General  Manager,  HlUs- 
boro  Argus,  P.O.  Box  29,  HlUsboro,  Oregon 

97123 

Richard  G.  Steel,  Publisher,  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  20  Franklin  Street.  Worcester, 
Massachusetts   01608. 

George  A.  Whitney.  General  Manager, 
KFMB-TV,  1405  5th  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

9210 

Matt  Gople,  Copy  Editor,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108. 

Carlton  Beal,  BTA  Oil  Producers,  104  South 
Pecos,  Midland,  Texas  79701. 

John  C.  Dowd,  Sr.,  President,  John  C. 
Dowd,  Inc.  212  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02116. 

Jack  H.  Harris,  Executive  Director,  Vir- 
ginia Beach  sun,  P.O.  Box  657,  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia  23451. 

Robert  C.  Ingalls,  Publisher,  Corvallls 
Gazette-Times,  Corvallls,  Oregon  97330. 

Gerald  T.  Latham,  General  Manager,  Med- 
ford  Mail-Tribune,  Medford,  Oregon  97501. 

Varl  W.  Schoss.  Executive  Vice  President, 
Desert  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  611  South  Palm 
Canyon     Drive,     Palm     Springs,     California 

92262. 

Jackson  W.  Tarver,  President,  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.,  10  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta. 
Georgia  30303. 


10.  Mr.  Richard  L.  Strout,  ChrUtlan  Science 
Monitor,  1293  NaUonal  Press  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004  202-RE7-7556. 

11  Mr  Bruce  Washburn,  Program  Director, 
KVOO-TV,  3701  South  Peoria  Street,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  74105  918-RI2-5561. 

12  Mr.  Warren  Wright,  Program  Manager, 
WFBM-TV  1330  North  Meridian  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana  46202  317-635-9326. 

ExHiBrr  V 

VIP  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  ORIENTATION  CRUISES 

FIRST  FLEET  CRUISE  ONBOARD  KITTY  HAWK. 

OCTOEXR    7-11,    1968 

Principals 

1  LoulB  A.  Beecherl.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Bow-d  &  President.  Texas  Oil  and  Gas  Corp.. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

2  Charles  M.  Beeghly.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp..  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania.  .  ^  ,  v, 

3  William  K.  Coors,  President.  Adolph 
Coors,  Co.,  Golden,  Colorado. 

4  George  8.  Craft,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Trust  Co.  of  Georgia.  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

5  Alexander  G.  Hardy,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Aviation  Employees  Corp.,  Bethesda, 
Marvland. 

6  '  Walton  M.  Jarman,  President,  General 
Shoe  Corp.,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

7  Paul  F.  Lorenz,  Vice  President  (Market- 
ing)    Ford  Motor   Co,   Dearborn,  Michigan. 

8.  'liOrtn  L.  Moench.  Sheep  Rancher,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah.  .,_„.^.„* 

9  John  R.  Moore,  Executive  Vice  President, 

North  American  Aviation.  El  Segundo,  CaU- 

°10  James  Dennis  North.  Vice  President 
(Marketing),  General  Food  Corp.,  White 
Plains,  New  York.  r,^.*.^ 

11  Mosses  J.  Newsom,  Executive  Editor. 
Afro-American  Newspapers,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. „„,.,. 

12  Commissioner  Kenneth  E.  Raschke. 
Commissioner  of  North  DakoU  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

13  Dr.  Marvin  Schorr,  President,  Technical 
Operations,  Inc..  Burlington,  Massachusetts. 

14.  Roy  SlemUler.  President.  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  Des  Plains,  Illi- 
nois. 

15.  Richard  E.  Terrell,  Vice  President  (Frtg- 
Idalre),  General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan. 


CORAL  SEA  CRUI5E  FROM  ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
TO  PEARL  HARBOR,  KAWAH  ON  JULY  23 ^AU- 
GUST 3,   1967 

1.  Mr.  James  Bassett,  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Times  Mirror  Square,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90053,  213-625-2345. 

2  Mr  Cass  Canfleld,  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Harper  &  Row  PubUshers. 
49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10016  212-889-7500.  „^..^, 

3  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Pox,  Associate  Editor, 
Editorial  Department,  The  Kansas  City  Star, 
1729  Green  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64108  816-HA1-1200. 

4  Mr  Ian  K.  narrower.  Program  and  Pro- 
duction Manager,  WWJ-TV,  622  Lafayf"e 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan  48226  313-222- 

2000.  .. 

5  Mr  Harry  Hill.  Assistant  Managing  Edi- 
tor' Milwaukee  Journal,  333  W.  State  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  50203  444-271-6000. 

6  Mr  James  J.  KUpatrlck,  The  Richmond 
News  Leader,  905  G.  Street,  S.E.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003  202-547-6454. 

7  Mr.  Thatcher  Longstreth,  Greater  Phua- 
delphla  Chamber  of  Commerce,  121  S.  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107  216- 
pi^c 9320 

8  Mr  Prank  Price,  Producer,  Univerral 
Studio,  Universal  City,  California  91608  213- 

985-4321.  __    , 

9  Mr  Lloyd  Slgmon,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Golden  West  Broadcasters  5800  Sunset 
Boulevard,  HoUywood,  CalUornia  90028  213- 
469-5341, 


PEARL   HARBOR  CRUIS*   ONBOARD  RANCXB. 

26  ocrr.-i  NOV.  lees 
Principals 

1  Dr  W.  Montague  Cobb,  MJ>.,  Editor, 
Journal  of  the  National  Medical  Association, 
Washington,   D.C. 

2  Charles  W.  Engelhard,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Engelhard  Minerals  &  Chemicals 
Corp.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

3.  John  D.  Gray,  President,  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

4.  Walter  Haas.  Jr.,  President.  Levi  Strauss, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

5  Henry  W.  Jones.  Vice  President  (Em- 
ployee &  PR) .  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

6  Stephen  F.  Keating,  President,  Honey- 
weU   Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

7.  "Harding  L.  Lawrence,  President,  Branlfl 
Airways,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

8  Dr  Laurel  Loftsgard,  President,  North 
Dakota     State     University,     Fargo,     North 

Dakota.  ^    ,j     *    »»« 

9  Sanford  N.  McDonnell.  President,  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

10.  John  B.  Naughton.  Vice  President,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

11  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  President,  Bank  of 
America.  San  Francisco,  California. 

12  Walter  P.  Reuther,  President,  Automo- 
bUe,'  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  toiplement 
Workers  of  America.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

13  George  M.  Steinbrenner,  President,  The 
American  Ship  Building  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 


14.  George  H.  Weywhae^.  ^<1«^ 
Weverhaeuser  Co..  Taooma.  Washington. 

16  S^l  H.  Wolcott.  Jr..  Director,  Big 
Sandy  Co.,  Boston,  MaMftchusette. 

GUEST      LIST      TO*     JULY      ''^-]1J^^^.V^ 
SECRETARY   OF  THE   NAVY  CRUISE.    1968 

1  Mr.  Norman  8.  Altman,  Partner  Krooth 
and  Altman,  1001  16th  Street  N.W.,  Washing- 

^^•Sr'^jS^.  Atwater,  Senior  Pannj^ 
internal  Medicine  Group  of  Atl^ta^^^te 
207  Doctors  Building,  478  Peachtree  St.. 
Atlanta  Georgia  30308.  _       ,^_. 

3  1^  N  Preston  Breed.  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent. State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
226  Franklin  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02U0 

4.  Dr.  John  E.  Champion,  ^^^^^^'^^^S 
State  University,  Tallahassee,  ^orida  3M06. 

5   Mr.   David    Cochran,   Manager,   ffiigme 

Duhamel  Broadcast  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box 
1752  Rapid  City.  SX).  57702. 

7  1^  Frederick  Farrar.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  First  National  Bank,  Pueblo  Colo_ 

8  Mr  Lamartme  G.  Hardman,  Jr.,  Presl. 
dent.  Harmony  Grove  Mills  Inc.,  Commerce, 

°T'fir'vman  T.  Kldd.  President.  Global 
Moving  and  Storage  Company^  15  South  Spo- 
kane Street,  Seattle,  Washington  98134 

10  Jfi-  A.  Ray  McChord.  Vice  PresWeit 
Texas  mstruments  Inc.,  13500  North  Central 
wvT>rp«;swav  Dallas,  Texas  75231. 
^iX  Cm«  W.  MOSS,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Kaiser  Jeep  company.  940  North  Cove 
Blvd.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43601. 

13  Mr.  Charles  J.  Redmon,  President,  in- 
tercoastal  Aircraft  Inc.,  8167  Perimeter  Road. 
Seattie,  Washington  98108.  Mi«d«. 

14  Dr  Jeston  T.  Tatum,  President,  MlasJs- 
slppi  State  Heart  Fund,  Rush  Medical  Group. 
Meridian,  Mississippi  39301. 

16  Mr  David  P.  wmiams.  Methods  and 
Standards  Manager,  0*^^^^^^°^  ^^ 
Electronics  Service  Corp..  730  Third  Ave.. 
New  York,  New  York  10017. 

COMMANDANT  FIRST   rLEST   SECRETARY   OF   NAVT 
GUEST,  FEBRUARY   9-14,    1969   IN   SAN  DIECO 

Mr.  Burke  D.  Adams,  Vice  President,  Bat- 
ten,  Bartion,  Durstlne  &  Osborne,  Inc..  1720 
Pea;Atree  Road  N.W.,  Atianta,  Oeor^^oa^- 

Mr.  Cameron  Argetslnger,  Executive  Dlrec- 
tor  Watklns  Glen  Grand  Prix  Corp.,  Watitina 
Glen,  New  York,  N.Y.  14891. 

Mr  John  Henry  Campbell,  President,  The 
Mutual  BuUdlng  and  Loan,  A«»«=**t|°^°*J^ 
Cruces,   510  South  Main.  Las  Cruces.  New 

^S^^H^^ave  Collins.  H.  D.  Collins  Gas  * 
OU  CO.,  304  PhUtower  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla- 
homa 74103.  vnrtt,  A«- 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Forte.  Owner.  ^J-T^J^' 
sociates,  1816  Jefferson  Place  N.W.,  Wash- 
ineton,  D.C.  20036.  Tj.«/.h 

Mr    Fred   Harris.   Owner,   Nevada   Ranch 
Service  Box  871,  Elko,  Nevada  89801. 
^  FraS  Hattori.  President.  Hattori  Re^- 
tyflsi"  south  Jackson  St.,  Seattie,  Wash- 

'"i^."oUv«  H.  Hughes.  President,  Clt^ 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co..  Emporia,  Kan- 

^I^^'erce  Lively.  Partoer  "^^^Ir 
(Attorneys  at  Law).  120  North  Third  St.. 
Danville.  Kentucky  40422.  ^    „., 

Mr  Frank  R.  Stevenson.  P»*8ld«^?iy*V 
m^t  Marble  Company.  61  Main  St.,  Proctor, 
Vermont  05765.  ^ ,  j.„* 

Mr  Pat  Taggart.  Publisher  &  President, 
Ne^pa^k  51^900  Franklin  Ave.,  Waco, 
Texas  76703. 


rasr  flket  cruisr,  September  i969 
Dr   Conrad  Brlner.  Professor  &  Chairman. 
Gr^uate  Faculty  in  Education,  Claxemont 
Graduate    School.   Harper    200.    Claremont, 
California  91711. 
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Mr.  Robert  S.  Davis,  Prealdent,  R.  L.  Bryan 
Co..  P.O.  Bos  308,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
39403. 

Mr.  John  C.  HoUey,  Vlc«  President,  Director 
of  Sales,  HoUey  Carburetor  Co.,  11965  East 
Nine  Mile  Road.  Warren,  Michigan  48089. 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Crawford,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Optimist  International.  4494  Llndell 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63108. 

Mr.  Prank  Venner,  President,  Venner  As- 
sociates. Inc.,  109  West  38th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10018. 

Dr.  Merk  Hobson,  Chancellor.  University 
of  Nebraska.  Room  308,  Administration  Bldg., 
Lincoln.  Nebraska  68600. 

Mr.  Drew  Hartnett.  Attorney,  Planters 
Bank  Arcade.  Sallna.  Kansas  67410. 

Mr.  George  Nessebrode,  Vice  President. 
Southeastern  Public  Services  Corporation. 
800  West  49th  St.,  John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  64113. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  MlTlgue.  General  Manager, 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance,  1968 
Jotmaon  Drive,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 
66305. 

Mr.  Aton  Brablk,  Principal  Marine  Sur- 
veyor. 360  West  Jackson  Bldg..  Chicago, 
nunols  60606. 

Dr.  David  E.  Molyneauz.  Pastor.  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  746  South  Saginaw  Street, 
.Flint,  Michigan  48502. 

Mr,  J^obert  Rhodes,  Commissioner.  Motor 
Vehicle  Department,  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire 03301. 

Mr.  Robert  Maltour,  Vice  President,  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Brothers,  Inc.,  Metulow  Street, 
Chlcoppe,  Massachusetts  01013. 
LIST  or  cuKSTs  participatino  in  secretabt  of 

NAVT  GXJIST  CKtnSK  ABOABD  U.S.S.  CONSTELLA- 
TION TO  PKAKL  HARBOa,  MAT   28-JUNE  T,   1969 

1.  Mr.  Nellson  Brown,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Selective  Life  Insurance  Company, 
830  North  Central  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

2.  Mr.  Randell  Cooper,  Executive  Director, 
Chicago  Central  Area  Committee,  111  West 
Washington  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

3.  -Mr.  William  Crook.  Director,  VISTA.  1111 
18th  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

4.  Mr.  Charles  Dolston,  President.  Delta  Air 
Lines.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

5.  Mr.  William  Poshay.  Senior  Partner,  Sul- 
livan and  Cromwell.  New  York,  N.Y. 

6.  The  Honorable  Howard  P.  Jones,  Dean, 
East-West  Center,  University  of  Hawaii,  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. 

7.  Mr.  Paul  King,  Director,  Program  Devel- 
opments, CBS  Television  City,  7800  Beverly 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

8.  Mr.  John  N.  Leedom,  President,  Whole- 
sale Electronics  Supply,  Dallas,  Texas. 

9.  Mr.  Guy  Main.  Executive  Vice  President, 
Midwest  Television,  Inc.,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

10.  Mr.  John  P.  Maloney,  Corporate  Re- 
search Director,  The  Readers  Digest,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

11.  Mr.  Frederick  Moore,  Peat,  Marwlck, 
Mitchell  and  Company.  Suite  1500.  11  West 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

12.  Mr.  ClifTord  M.  Roberts.  Jr..  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Cargill  Company.  Carglll  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

13.  Bdr.  Guy  Stlllman,  Past  President,  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  300 
West  Osborn  Road.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

14.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Vienna,  President,  Cali- 
fornia Spring  Company,  8401  East  Slauson, 
Pico  River,  California. 

LIST  or  CUKSTS  ^ARTICIPATtNO  IN  SXCBETART  or 
THE  NAVT  GT7EST  CKUISE  ABOABO  U.S.S.  &ANGEB 
TO   PEARL    HARBOR,    OCTOBER    31-NOVEMBER    2, 

laas 

1.  Dr.  W.  Montague  Cobb,  Editor,  Joximal 
Of  the  National  Medical  Association,  1219 
Glrard  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

2.  Mr.  Sam  F.  Davis,  President,  Tampa  Ship 
Repair  &  Drydock  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1277,  Tampa, 
Florida  33601. 

3.  Mr.  O.  I.  Kogelschatz,  Vice  President, 
Columbia  Ribbon  &  Carbon  MFGR  Co.,  600 
Broadmoor,  Blytheville,  Arkansas  72315. 

4.  Mr.  John  A.  Kuneau.  Vice  President, 


Grey  Advertising.   Inc..   777  Third   Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017. 

5.  Dr.  Laurel  Loftsgard.  President.  North 
Dakota  State  University.  State  College  Sta- 
tion. Fargo,  North  Dakota  58102. 

7.  Mr.  R.  B.  O'Rlelly,  President.  O'Rlelly 
Motor  Company,  6100  East  Broadway,  Tucson, 
Arizona  85711. 

8.  Mr.  SherrlU  A.  Parsons,  President,  Coim- 
selors-To-Management,  Inc.,  843  Mason 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94108. 

9.  Chief  Justice  William  C.  Perry,  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon,  Supreme  Court  Building, 
Salem,  Oregon  97310. 

10.  Mr.  Louis  A.  Petri,  616  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California  94111. 

11.  Mr.  Gene  E.  Roark.  President.  Husky 
Oil  Company,  P.O.  Box  380,  Cody,  Wyoming 
82414. 

12.  Dr.  William  G.  Shepherd,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Academics,  University  of  Minnesota,  213 
Morrill  Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55465. 

13.  Mr.  Harold  Wandesford,  Vice  President. 
Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  309  South 
Third,  Las  Vegas.  Nevada  89104. 

15.  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Wolcott  Jr..  President, 
Consolidated  Investment  Trust,  35  Congress 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 

LIST  or  OTTESTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  SECNAV  GUEST 
CRUISE  ABOARD  U.S.S.  CORAL  SEA  TO  PEARL 
HARBOR,    SEFTEMBai    11-14,    19flS 

1.  Mr.  Harold  L.  Coons,  Advertising  Man- 
ager, Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  7000  South 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  ni.  61607. 

2.  Mr.  Joe  M.  Dealey,  President,  A.  H.  Belo 
Corp.  Dallas.  Tex.  76223.  (Newspaper  pub- 
lishing.) 

3.  Mr.  Jeremy  Dole.  Senior  Editor.  The 
Readers  Digest.  PleasantvUle.  N.Y.  10670. 

4.  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Dymond,  Chairman  and 
President.  Frontier  Airlines.  Inc..  5900  Bast 
39th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado  80207. 

5.  Mr.  Bertrand  M.  Harding,  Director,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  1200  19th  Street, 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

6.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Hunt,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Hunt  Brothers,  Inc.  Box  631,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 
(Citrus  fruit  producers  and  shippers). 

7.  Mr.  Brooks  J.  Keogh.  Past  President, 
National  Cattlemen's  Assn..  Keene,  North 
Dakota  58847. 

8.  Honorable  Gerald  S.  Levin.  Presiding 
Judge,  Superior  Court.  State  of  Oallfomla, 
1080  Chestnut  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94102. 

9.  Mr.  F.  A.  Mechllng,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. A.  L.  Mechling  Barge  Lines.  Inc..  51 
North  DesPlaines  Street.  Joliet.  111.  60431. 

10.  Mr.  William  G.  Mennen,  Jr..  Executive 
Vice  President.  The  Mennen  Company.  Mor- 
rlstown.  N.J. 

11.  Mr.  Albert  A.  Morey.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Marsh  &  McLennan.  Inc..  231  S.  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

12.  Dr.  Prezell  R.  Robinson.  Ed.  D.  Presi- 
dent. St.  Augustine's  College.  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27610. 

13.  Mr.  Walton  B.  Sommer.  Chairman  and 
President.  Keystone  Steel  tc  Wire  Co..  7000 
South  Adams  Street.  Peoria,  111.  61607. 

14.  Mr.  James  W.  Steckel,  President.  Torco 
Termite  &  Pest  Control  113-115  W.  Rich 
Street.  Columbus,  Ohio  42315. 

15.  Mr.  Andrew  Wick,  President,  Wick  Con- 
struction Co.,  720  North  Street,  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington 98103. 

16.  Mr.  Morris  B.  Zale.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Zale  Corporation.  512  South  Akard 
Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75202.  (Retail  jewelers.) 

SECRETART  Or  THE  NAVT  GUEST  CRUISE  U.S.S. 
"ORISKANT"     (CVA-34)      APRIL     18-26.    1969 

1.  Mr.  John  A.  Blum,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Macy's  Inc.,  Herald  Square.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10001. 

2.  Mr.  Francis  X.  Carroll,  President.  Vir- 
ginia Iron.  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  325  W.  Campbell 
Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia  2401 1. 

3.  Mr.  Carson  Cowherd,  I>resldent,  Town  & 
Country  Estates,  4601  Madison  Avenue,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri  641 12. 

4.  Mr.  E.  Thomas  Orennan,  President,  Sioux 


City  &  New  Orelans,  Barge  Lines,  Inc.,  7745 
Carondelet,  Clayton,  Missouri  63106. 

5.  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Emery.  Provost.  University 
of  Utah.  202  Park  Building.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84112. 

6.  Mr.  John  P.  Ouerln,  Jr..  Managing  Part- 
ner. J.  P.  Guerln  &  Company.  618  South 
Spring  Street.  Los  Angeles,  California  90014. 

7.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hoselton,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Metz  Baking  Company,  1600  U.S.  High- 
way 76,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  51 106. 

8.  Mr.  Phillip  C.  Kldd.  Jr..  President.  First 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  116  S.  Peters. 
Norman.  Oklahoma  73069. 

9.  Dr.  Edward  Craig  Mazlque.  Past  Presi- 
dent. National  Medical  Association,  180  Ninth 
St.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

10.  Mr.  Stephen  G.  Moore,  Executive  Vice 
President.  Howard  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Ill  Main  S.,  Burlington,  Vermont  06401. 

11.  Mr.  J.  W.  Morton,  Estimator,  T.  L.  James 
&  Co..  P.O.  Box  0.  Ruston.  Louisiana  71270. 

12.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Norton.  Partner,  Radiol- 
ogy Associates,  Suite  101,  500  South  Univer- 
sity, Donaghey  Building,  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas 72201. 

13.  Rabbi  Levi  A.  Olan,  DJ}.,  Temple 
Emanu  El,  850  Hlllcrest  Ave..  Dallas,  Texas 
76225. 

14.  Mr.  Carl  L.  Shelton.  Owner,  Sheltons 
Jewelers,  P.O.  Box  387,  Lake  Wales,  Florida 
33853. 

15.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Walsh,  Jr.,  InvestmentF, 
318  A.  North  Euclid  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
63108. 

LIST  OP  GUESTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  SECRETART  OF 
THE  NAVT  GUEST  CRUISE  ABOARD  USS  "ENTER- 
PRISE" CVA(N)-6S  TO  PEARL  HARBOR,  JANU- 
ART   11-15,    1969 

1.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Bon  Ttanfo,  President, 
Joseph  F.  Bon  Tempo  and  Associates,  P.O. 
Box  111,  Rochester,  Pennsylvania  16074. 

2.  Mr.  Marvin  E.  Burke,  President,  Sport- 
caster  Company,  160  S.  Jackson  Street,  Seat- 
tle, Washington  98104. 

3.  Mr.  Ben  H.  Eaton,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Dean.  Witter  and  Company,  632  S. 
Spring  Street.  Los  Angeles.  California  90014. 

4.  Dr.  Neal  H.  Ingram.  DDS,  520  Stlmson 
Building,  Seattle,  Washington  98101. 

5.  Mr.  Otis  Lamson.  President.  Lamson 
Products  Company.  1128  Popler  Place  South, 
Seattle.  Washington  98144. 

6.  Mr.  Edward  R.  Larson,  President,  Bob 
Larson  Real  Estate,  Incorporated,  26  East 
Haskell  Street,  Wlnnemucca,  Nevada  98445. 

7.  Mr.  Louis  Levy,  Executive  Assistant, 
Henry  Crown  and  Company,,  300  W.  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 

8.  LTJG  Michael  Kasun,  Public  Affairs  Of- 
ficer, Commander  In  Chief.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

9.  CDR  H.E.  Padgett,  Public  Affairs  Officer, 
West  Coast. 

10.  Mr.  Jack  Paller,  Director  and  Execu- 
tive Vice  President.  Monarch  Enterprises 
Corp.  3117  Hopklnson  House.  Washington 
Square  South.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

11.  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Powlesland.  President, 
Better  Homes  Realty  and  Investment  Com- 
pany, 10532  Greenwood  Avenue  North.  Seat- 
tle, Washington  98133. 

12.  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Qulnn,  Publications  Su- 
pervisor. New  York  Telephone  Company,  140 
West  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10007. 

13.  Mr.  Morris  Schwab,  Treasurer,  D  &  H 
Distribution  Company,  2625  North  7tb  Street. 
Barrlsburg,  Pennsylvania  17105. 

14.  Mr.  Wade  Terrell,  President  Texas 
Chamber  of  Oommeroe,  Managers  Associa- 
tion, McAIlen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mc- 
Allen.  Texas  78501. 

16.  Mr.  Paul  T^usdale,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Trousdale  Construction  Company,  660 
N.  Sepulveda  Boulevtird,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90049. 

LIST  or  GUESTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  SECRETART 
or  THE  NAVT  GUEST  CRUISE  ABOARD  U.S.S.  BON 
HOMME  RICHARD  (CVA-Sl)  TO  PEARL  HARBOR, 
MARCH     18-27,    1969 

1.  Mr.  George  Cates,  2114  Southwlck  Dr., 
Houston,  Texas  77056. 
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2  Mr.  John  E.  Corette.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Montana  Power  Company,  40  East 
Broadway,  Butte,  Montana  69701. 

3  Mr.  Gordon  EUis,  President,  Falrmount 
Food  Company.  3201  Parnam  Street,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68101.  ^    ,^     » 

4  Mr.  Nelson  W.  Freeman,  President, 
Tenneco,  Inc.,  Tennessee  Building,  Houston. 

Texas  77002.  ^    .^     ,,   ^ 

5  Mr.  Nelson  H.  Futch,  Vice  President  & 
Promotion,  HMH  Publishing  Company,  919 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

6  Mr  Ben  HIU  Griffin.  Jr.,  President,  Ben 
Hlli  Griffin,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  368,  Frostproof, 
Florida  33843.  ^_ 

7  Mr.  Bertrand  M.  Harding.  Director.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  1200  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

8  Mr  Jerome  S.  Hardy,  Publisher,  Life 
Magazine,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  New 
York  10020. 

9  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Long,  President,  Longs 
Drug  Stores,  Inc..  5238  cnaremont  Avenue. 
Oakland.  CaUfomla  94618. 

10  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Love.  President.  Utah- 
Idaho  Sugar  Company.  P.O.  Box  2010.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  84110. 

11  Donald  R.  Mallett,  PH.  D..  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Purdue  University.  West  Lafayette, 
Indiana  47906.  ^   ,, 

12  Mr  Hans  Massaquol,  Assistant  Man- 
aging Editor,  Ebony  Magazine,  1820  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlllnoU  60616. 

13.  Mr.  John  B.  Naughton,  Vice  President, 
Ford  Motor  Company.  Rotunda  And  South- 
field.  Dearborn,  Michigan  48124. 

14  Alvln  Thomas,  PH.  D.,  President,  Prairie 
View  A&M  College,  Prairie  View.  Texas  77446. 

16.  Mr.  John  Trottier,  Director,  North 
Dakota  Turkey  Federation,  P.O.  Box  392, 
Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota  58301. 

ACCEPTANCES  FOB  RANGER  CRUISE  TO  PEARL, 
NOVEMBER  4-13,   1967 


Mr   James  OT)onald.  President,  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  26003. 
Mr.     Edward    Aborn,     President,     TENCO 
Company  (Beverages).  Box  15.  Unden.  New 
Jersey  07036.  ^    „     *w 

Mr  Charles  S.  Lowry,  President.  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Company.  5  Hanover 
Square.  New  York,  New  York  10004. 

Mr  Charles  W.  Aiken.  President  and 
Founder.  Boys  Home  of  the  South.  Box  1904- 
226  Pendleton  Street.  Greenville.  South 
Carolina  29601.  ^ 

Mr  Gale  B.  Aydelott.  President.  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  1531  Stout  Street, 
Denver.  Colorado  02802.  ,„„.„. 

Mr.  William  R.  Crook,  Director,  VISTA, 
Washington,  D.C.  20(X)6. 

Dr.  Ernest  E.  Sechler.  Executive  Officer, 
Firestone  Flight  Sciences  Laboratory,  CaU- 
fornla  Institute  of  Technology.  Pasadena. 
California  91109.  _ 

Mr  Howard  Chase.  Chairman.  Howard 
Chase  Associates  (Management  Consultant  & 
Pub  Rel.  Firm).  1270  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York.  New  York  10013. 

Mr  Howard  P.  Jones.  Dean — East-West 
Center.  University  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96822.  ^     ^  „ 

Mr.  George  L.  Green.  Vice  President /Gen- 
eral Manager.  Pullman-Standard  (Railway 
freight  &  pass,  cars  &  parts),  200  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604. 

Mr.  James  P.  NeweU,  President,  TraUer 
Train  Company  (SuppUes  flat  cars  for  transp. 
of  hwy.  trailers).  1819  Kennedy  Boulevard. 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19103. 

Mr  Valdemar  Knudsen,  Polpu  Ranch  Com- 
pany, 2443  Maklkl  Heights  Drive,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Trygve  S.  Vlk.  Vlk  Construction  Com- 
pany (Comm.  &  Industrial  Bldg.  contrac- 
tors). 160  Madison  Avenue,  Eugene.  Oregon 
974027 

Mr.  Walter  Hogan.  California  Blowpipe  & 
Steel  Company  (Sheet  metal  &  steel  fabrica- 
tion), First  and  Coley  Streets.  Escalon,  CaU- 
fomla 95320. 
Mr.  Fred  BaUey,  Barfleld  Industries.  Inc. 


(BUUtary    weapons    systems),    4730    Enclno 
Avenue,  Enclno,  California  91316. 

Mr.  William  R.  Breuner,  John  Breuner 
Company  (Retail  home  furnishings).  2201 
Broadway.  Oakland.  California. 

Mr.  Ned  P.  Clyde,  President,  Woodward. 
Clyde  Sherard  &  Assoc.  (SoU  engineers  & 
foundations  consultants).  2811  Aellne  Street. 
Oakland.  California  04608. 

Mr.  George  S.  Hawn  (Investment  business 
and  Independent  oil  operator).  200  Hawn 
Building.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas  78401. 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Labarba,  President,  Ameri- 
can Wine  &  Importing  Company,  2937  South 
Haskell  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas  75223. 

Mr.  Prank  S.  Canlo,  President,  First  Na- 
Uonal  Bank  of  Woodsboro  (Also,  managing 
partner  of  La  Roosa  Ranch  in  Texas) ,  Woods- 
boro, Texas  78393. 

LIST  or  SECRETART  Or  THE  NAVT  GUEST  CRUISE 
IN  U.SJS.  "CONSTELLATION"  (CVA-S4),  SAN 
DIEGO  TO  PEARL  HARBOR,  APRIL  29-MAT  8,  1968 

Mr  William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  President, 
Southeastern  DrlUlng,  Inc..  First  National 
Bank  Building.  Dallas.  Texas  76202. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  CoUey.  P.O.  Box  2807,  Cor- 
pus ChrlsU.  Texas  78403. 

Mr  Henry  A.  Dudley.  McNutt.  Dudley  and 
Easterwood  Co..  Barr  Building.  Washington. 
D  C  20006 

Mr.  Neal  GlUlatt.  Chairman.  Interpublic. 
Inc  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  Rocke- 
feller Center.  New  York.  New  YOTk  10020. 

Mr  Harold  H.  Helm.  Chairman  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee.  Chemical  Bank  New  York 
Trust  Company,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10017. 

Mr  George  P.  Jenkins,  Chairman,  Finance 
Committee,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
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23511. 

RAdm.  Evan  P.  Aurand,  USN,  R.  Long 
Range  Obj.  Grp.  OPNav,  Navy  Dept.,  Wash., 
D.C.  20305. 

RAdm.  Roy  S.  Benson,  USN,  Commandant, 
First  Naval  Dist.,  495  Summer  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

BGen.  W.  H.  Blrdsong.  Jr.,  USA,  Chief, 
Joint  War  Games  Agency,  Office  of  the  Joint 
Ch.  of  Stf.,  Washington,  D.C.  20301. 

RAdm.  E.  E.  Christensen,  USN,  Ch.  NavAir- 
TechTrng,  Naval  Air  StaUon.  Memphis.  Ten- 
nessee 38116. 

MGen.  Don  Darrow,  USAP,  Chief  of  Staff, 
TAC,  Langley  AFB,  Virginia  23365. 

RAdm.  Arthur  B.  Engel.  USCG,  Supt., 
USCG  Academy,  New  London,  Conn.  06320. 

VAdm.  Noel  A.  M.  Gayler,  USN,  Dep.  Dlr. 
Joint  Strategic  Target  Planning  Staff,  Offutt 
AFB,  Nebraska  68113. 

BGen.  M.  J.  L.  Greene.  USA,  DepComdt, 
USA  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn. 
17013. 

RAdm.  D.  H.  Guinn.  USN,  ChNavAlr  Base 
Trng,  NAS,  Pensacola.  Florida  32508. 

RAdm.  P.  A.  Holmberg,  USN,  Asst  Cmdr  for 
Research  &  Tech.,  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand, Bailey's  Crossroads.  Va.  22041. 


Vadm  A.  McB,  Jackson,  Jr..  USN.  Vice 
C^^U.S.  Deleg»"o«:"N.  Mil  Staff  Ccmm- 
Comeastseafron,   90   Church   St.,   N.Y..   N.x. 

^°^m   Mean.   Johnston,   Jr..  USN,   Com- 
orudeaflot  10.  PPO  New  York  09501 

Radm    Shelton    H.    Kinney.    USN,    Oom- 
prudesflot  11,  PPO  San  Prancisoo  96801. 
^^  nVry  C.  Mason,  USN,  Vice  Cmdr 
Navelecsyscom,  BaUey's  Crossroads.  Virginia. 

''^m  Forsyth   Massey,  UMJ,   Cmdr   Fleet 
Air  Quonset,  NAS,  Quonset  Point,  R.I.  02819. 
kSlTSjuglas  C.  Plate.  USN,  Comcrudes- 
flot  2,  PPO  New  York  09501. 

Bgen  WllUam  O.  <^^^^''^^^,^^%^ 
Studies,  Off.  of  Asst.  Vice  Ohlef  of  Staff,  USA. 
Washington,  D.C.  20310.  ^     ^    m, 

Lt  ^n  R  K.  Rottet,  USMC,  Dept.  Ch. 
of  St^?or  Pins  &  Prog.  Hqs.  U.S.  Marine 
norus   Washington,  D.C.  20380. 

B«n  iT?.  Ryan.  USMC,  Dlr  Command  & 
Staff  college.  Marine  Corps  Dev&Bd  Com- 
mand, Quantlco,  Virginia  21134. 

Radm  Ben  W.  Sarver.  USN,  Comsernforlant, 
Norfolk,  Virginia  23511.  ttom    nir  <*tra- 

Radm  P.  H.  Schneider,  Jr..  USN.  Dlr  Stra- 
tegic Plans  Dlv   Opnav,  Navy  Dept.   Wash.. 

D.C.  20850.  .     ^  „     T,      TTHM 

Radm   Clyde   J.   Van    Aradall.   Jr..   TON, 

Commorudesatlflt,    Newport,    Rhode    Island 

Radm  J.  P.  Welnel.  USN,  Commander, 
carrier  Division  3.  FPO  San  Francisco  96601. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Each  of  the  armed 
services  maintains  a  vast  inventory  of 
motion  pictures  for  internal  training 
nurposes— and    for    indoctrinating    the 
pubUc  on  the  merits  of  their  particular 
service.   The   Navy's   catalog   of    fihns 
available  for  pubUc  use  lists  some  850 
subjects— ranging  from  "Why  Vietnam, 
a    historically    false,   blatant   Piece   of 
propaganda  in  support  of  a  discredited 
policy,  to  "Hand  Dishwashing  and  Gen- 
eral Scullery  Practices."  Last  yeaj.  12 
new  films,  produced  at  a  cost  of  $294,000, 
were  released  to  the  public.  The  narra- 
tors of  some  of  the  films  listed  are  the 
top  stars  of  television  and  the  movies— 
Chet  Huntley,  Henry  Fonda.  Jack  Webb. 
Glenn  Ford.  Walter  Cronkite,  and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lists 
of  Navy  films  available  to  the  public  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 
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Depaktment  of  the  Navt, 

Office  of  Information, 
WasMngtem,  D.C,  January  14,  1969. 
Chinfo   Instruction   5728.2B 

Prom:  Chief  of  Information  »,..^„. 

To-    AU    Ships    and    Stations    (less    M^ne 

■  Corps  field  addressees  not  having  Navy 

personnel  attached) 
Subject:   Navy  films  cleared  for  public  and 

television  showings;   revised  listing  of 
Enclosure:  (1)  LUt  of  films  cleared  for  public 

and  television  showings 

(2)  Synopsis  of  films  of  general  public 
Interest 

(3)  Ust  of  Naval  Districts 

1  Purpose.  To  provide  an  up-to-date  list 
of  Navy  films  cleared  for  public  and  tele^- 
slon  showings,  and  to  present  a  lis*  of^^ 
considered  suitable  for  general  public  and 
television  showings.  It  is  the  P'f,P<»f  °^.*^ 
InstrucUon  to  assist  local  naval  film  distribu- 
tion centers,  public  affairs  offices,  and  re- 
cruiting activities  to  prepare  film  catalogues 
which    best    suit    theU    individual   require- 

"^T^ancelUtlon.  This   InstrucUon  cancels 


and  supersedes  CHINFO  InstrucUon  5728.2A 
of  27  September  1967.  „„hni,. 

3.  Definition  of  terms  and  symbols, 
a  Public  Showings:  Film  screening  before 
any  groups  oU.er  than  audiences  so  ely  con- 
stetlng  of  U.S.  military  personnel,  U.S  Gov- 
^^Int  employees,  or  U.S.  ^J^^^^^^l'"'''- 
tractors  or  agent*  wlUi  a  need  to  ^ow. 
^.Television  Showings:  Public  service  film 
screenings  on  television. 

c  Navy  Film  Serial  Numbers  are  us«l  to 
Identify  all  films  distributed  within  the  Navy^ 
r^dlJs  of  their  source.  For  example.  In 
the  serlsd  number  MN-IOOOC: 
%T-^"  identifies  the  film  as  a  motion 
,,«<iAirP  (An  "P"  would  show  that  It  Is  a 
^Srap^a  mm  made  by  P^^o^raphl^. 
still  pictures,  drawings,  and  paintings,  K 
would  show  that  it  to  a  kinescope  motion 

P'^aT'-N"  indicates  Uie  film  was  produc^ 
bv  the  Navy,  or  under  a  Navy  contract;  oUier 
^uSl  ablrevlauons  Include  -A'  for  Army 
^^?or  commercial,  "D"  for  Dep-r^ent  of 
Defense,  "G"  for  other  Government  agencies, 
and  "H"  for  Marine  Corps. 

(3)    "1000"  is  Uie  sequenual  number  as- 
slgnld  toThe  film  by  the  Naval  Air  Systems 

^"(T-*^  indicates  that  the  ««,!«  Pf  ^^rS 
series  on  the  same  subject,  and  U  Uie  third 
film  In  that  series. 

4.  Special  Film  Categories: 
a  Victory  at  Sea.  This  series  of  26^alt- 
hom  films  {MN-7308  A-Z)  IS  not  cleared  for 
nubile  or-  television  showings  because  of  a 
s^lal  ir^ment  made  with  the  Natlcmal 
flScaXg  company  at  the  time  the  series 
WM  product.  However.  NBC  has  given  per- 
mUslon  for  Uie  Navy  to  show  this  series 
internally  and  before  school  groups  only. 

r  Medical  Films.  Requests  for  medlc^ 
films  not  shown  In  the  enclosures  (])^^ 
(2)  should  be  referi-ed  to  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  (Code  3166). 

c  Training  Films.  AU  training  films 
cleared  for  public  showing  are  included  In 

^'^JX^ra^ln^'eit'ind  Infonnatlon  FlU^^ 
All  Navy  informatdon,  recruiUng.  and  general 
mteresY  films  cleared  for  public  release  are 

IS  m  enclosure  <1)   ff^ '^J'-T^rT^r 
cleared  for  television  will  have     (No  TV) 
m  the  description  line.  ™,„. 

e  FUms  of  Professional  Interest  Films 
llstisd  with  "(Professional  use  only)  fol- 
io^ their  descriptions  are  beared  for 
iiovrilg  before  professional  groups  only^ 
^e  not  to  be  shown  to  the  g^eral  publ C 

6.  instructions  for  Obtaining  Films 

a  FUms  listed  in  enclosures  (1)  and  (2) 
may  be  obtained  on  a  limited  free-loan  basis 
^mttie  nearest  Naval  district  Public  Affairs 
Office  (see  enclosure  (3)).  .„».„«h 

b  Films  cleared  for  sale  may  be  Pur^haMd 

from  the  DuArt  Film  ^^^''^^^%-^''{'JS 
west  55th  Street,  New  York  New  York  10019 
Requests  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief 
of  Information  for  approval.      ^   ^   ^^^ 

Dlstributton:  SNDL  Parts  1  Mid  2 
Stocked:  supply  and  Fiscal  Dei«rt_  (Code 
61452).  Naval  Station.  Washington,  D.C. 


UST  OF  NAVT  FILMS  CLEAMD  FOB  PUBLIC 
RELEASE 

MN-^2A,  The  Diesel  Engine  28-min  B&W 

^%*^2r'The   Diesel   Engine-Scavenging 
and   Supercharging   Diesel   Engines    16-mln 

B&W  1943 
MN-43.  The  Construction  of  Diesel  Engines 

16-mln  B&W  1942. 

MN-MA,    Diesel    Engine    Oover^rs-P^g 
1— Woodward  Governors  12  mln  B&W   1942 

^^iSlB.  Diesel  Engine  Oovemor^M 
serS  n-LlmiUng  Speed  Mechanical  Gover- 
no«12-minB&W1943(NoTV). 


MN-45A,  Diesel  Lubrtcatton  and  Cooling 
Systems  9-mln  B&W  1942  (No  TV) . 

MN^6B,  Lubrication  of  the  aM-71  series 
Engines  12-mln  B&W  1943  (No  "HT) 

lS«-46A,  Diesel  Engine  Fuel  Systems  40- 
min  B&W  1942   (No  TV). 

MN-47,  Marine  Diesel  Engines  for  Power 
Boats  16-min  B&W  1942  (No  TV).         ^      . 
nSS-^>rNavlgatlon-The    Earth    20-mln 

^lS.^*LSiSil8-mln  B&W    1942    (No 

'^N-«3C,  NavlgaUon-Nautlcal  Astronomy 
23-mln  B&W  1942  (No  TV). 
^jSi%3D,     Navlgation-The     ArtrononU^ 
Triangle-Parts  1  &  2  37-mln  B&W  1942  (No 

^Hn-SSE,  Navigation— -nme— Parts  1,  2  &  3 
q-T  mln  B&W  1943   (No  TV). 
^S^  Navigation-Star  Identlficatlon- 
16-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

iS^G.   Dead   Reckoning    Plott  ng^  Mid 
CeleeUal  Lines  of  Position  (2  pari^)  -W-mln 

^^H'!lavlgatlon-Pllotlng  (Su^ace)- 
P«^8  !&  2  33-nUn  B&W  1943  (No  TV)^ 
^iaW.      Navigation-Dead       Reckoning 
(Air)  34-minB&W  1944  (No  TV). 
MN-^ulnavigatlon-Nlght  PlloUng  (Bur- 

face)  18-min  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 
^-83X,    Navlgation-Tbe    Unk    Sextant 
(Alr^   17-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

<1Sl,i^avlgation  [^^^^.^^WXi^^I^'o 
ment  and  Interception  l4-mln  B&W  1944  (no 

'^MN-«3Z,  Navlgatlon-i^l*«ve  Move- 
ment-Part 2-Out  and  In  Searcb-Relatlve 
Wind  12-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) 

5N-106B,   Deep    S«i   Dl^^g-The   Diving 
Dress  32-min  B&W  1944  (No  "rVT 

MN-105C,    Deep    Sea    DJ^°«riP*  J^Sl 
nlque  of  Diving  24.mln  B&W  ^4  (No  ^ 

MN-119L,  Weather     and     Radar     17-mm 

^T^i25lA,   Close   order   DrtU-The   Squad 

";S-20?B"a-  Ser^U-l^e  Platoon 

^«;S,"20?c"c^'oS  ari}rm--nie  Manual 
of  Arms  28-min  B&W  1942  (No  TV) . 

1^02A  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road-^e 
HawLx  incident  26-min  B&W  1942  (No  TV). 
""',212028  Rules  of  the  Nautic^Road- 
IntroducUon-Parts  1  &  2  22-mln  B&W  1942 

^^^202C.  Rules  of  "me  Nautical  Road- 
ie. RuWng  &  Anchor  17.mln  Color  1942 

^*^^202D,  Rulee  of  the  Nautical  Road- 
"6^  of  Itome"  incident  5-mln  Color  1943 

^^^202E.  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road- 
Towing  Llgkts  8.mln  color  1943  (No  "W) . 

^  ]^-202P,  Rules  of  ^«  N*""*^!?^- 
Ughts-Vessels  Being  Towed  lO-mln  Color 

'^t^^2°oS.^  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road- 
sJzL  Lights  29-mln  Color  1943  (No  TV) 

•^2021.  Rules   of   the   Nautical   Boad- 
Vis^l  Day  Signals  13-mln  Color  1943   (No 

^iyj-202J,  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Ro«»— 
VThlstle  Signals  for  Approaching  Steam  Ves- 
sels 17-mln  Color  1943  (No  TV) 

MN-202K,  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road- 
Meeting   Steam   Vessels   17-mln   B&W   1943 

^^MN3i)2M  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road— 
M^ffm? aiNlght  20-mln  Color  1943  (No  TV) . 
"^iS.  lo2N.  Lies  of  tl^e  Nautili  Road- 
Overt;aklng  Situation  16-mln  B&W  1943  (No 

'^_202Q,  Rules  of  the  NautloU  Road- 
ThT-Varinger-'-'-Dora  Weems"  Incident 
6-mlnB&W1943(NoTV). 

MN  202P  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road— The 
••tSS^^-'-G^"  Trade"  incident  3-mln 
B&W  1943  (No  TV) . 
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MN-20aQ.  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road — 
OvertaUng  at  Night  16-mln  Color  1943  (No 
TV).  , 

MN-a02R,  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Roap — 
Crossing  Steam  Vessels  16-inln  B&W  1943  (No 
TV). 

MN-a02T,  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road — The 
"Svea" — "Newport"     Incident     5-mln     B|&W 

1943  (No  TV). 

MN-203n,  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road— 
Crossing  at  Night  19-mln  Color  1943  (No 
TV). 

MN-202V.  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road — 
Rules  In  Fog— Parts  1  &  2  16-mln  B&W  1943 
(No  TV). 

MN-202X.  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road — 
Special  Circumstances  14-mln  B&W  1943  (No 
TV). 

MN-202T,  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Rosjd — 
The  "Beaver" — "Selja"  incident  6-mln  1943 
B&W  (No  TV).  I 

MN-202Z,  Rules  of  the  NauUcal  Road — 
Special  Steering  and  Sailing  Rules  14-^ln 
B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-202AA,  Aids  to  Navigation — Ught- 
houses  and  Ughtshlps  g-mln  Color  1944  (No 
TV). 

MN-202AB,  Aids  to  Navigation — Buoys  and 
Beacons  9-mln  Color  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-202AC,  Aids  to  Navigation— How  to  use 
NavlgatTonal  Aids  7-mln  Color  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-^09A.  Progressive  Maintenance  Diesel 
Propulsion  Engine  Disassembly  of  the  8-268A 
Engine  27-mln  B&W  1942  (No  TV). 

MN-  209B.  Progressive  Maintenance  Diesel 
Propulsion  Engine  Reassembly  of  the  8-268A 
Engine  36-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-209C,  Progressive  Maintenance  Diesel 
Propulsion  Engine  Bench  Work — 8-288A  En- 
gine 16-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-209D,  Progressive  Maintenance  Diesel 
Propulsion  Engine  Bearing  Removal  and  In- 
spection—8-268A  Engine  17-mln  B&W  1943 
(No  TV). 

MN-1053,  Treatment  of  Jaw  Fractures  25- 
mln  Color  1943  ( No  TV) . 

MN-1146.  Abandon  Ship  32-mln  B&W  1943 
(No  TV). 

MN-1374.  First  Impressions  31-mln  B&W 

1942  (No  TV). 

MN-1511N.  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Injtired  by 
Hospital  Corpsmen — Lumbar  Punct\ire  13- 
mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-1511R,  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Injured 
by  Hospital  Corpsmen — the  N.P.  Patient  27- 
mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-1611S.  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Injured  by 
Hospital  Corpsmen — Surgical  Dressings  12- 
mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-1511V,  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Injured 
by  Hospital  Corpsmen — Enemas  20-mln  B&W 

1944  (No  TV). 

MN-1511W,  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Injured 
by  Hospital  Corpsmen — Catheterlzing  the 
Male  Patient  16-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-1512D,  Advanced  Typing — Duplicating 
and  Manuscript  25-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-1S40A.  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Capacitance — Parts  1  &  2  15-mln  each  part 
B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-1540B,  Radio  Technician  Training — In- 
ductance— Parts  1  &  2  18-mln  each  part  B&W 

1943  (No TV). 

MN-1540C.  Radio  Technician  Training — 
RCL — Resistance,  Capacitance — Parts  1  ft  2 
16-min  part  1— 21-mln  part  2  B&W  1943  (No 
TV). 

MN-1540E,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Radio  Shop  Techniques  37-min  B&W  1943 
(No  TV). 

MN-1540I,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Oscillators  13-mln  B&W  1945  (No  TV) . 

MN-1540K,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Standing  Waves  on  Transmission  lines  23- 
mlnB&W  (No  TV). 

MN-1540M,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Rectangular  Coordinates  IS-mln  B&W  1944 
(No  TV). 

MN-1540N,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Vectors  12-mln  B&W  1945  (No  TV) . 


MN-1540O,  Radio  Technician  Training- 
Periodic  Functions  18-mln  B&W  1946  (No 
TV). 

MN-1640P.  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Tube  Tester  Operation  9-min  B&W  1044 
(No  TV). 

MN-1S40Q,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Signal  Generator  Operation  9-min  B&W  1945 
(No  TV). 

MN-1540R,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Audio  Oscillator  Operation,  9-mln  B&W  1945 
(No  TV). 

MN-1540S,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Voitohmmeter  Operation,  15-mln  B&W  1944 
(No  TV). 

MN-1540T.  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Elementary  Electricity — Current  and  Elec- 
tromotive Force,  11-min  B&W  1945  (No  TV). 

MN-1540U,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Elementary  Electricity — Amperes,  Volts,  and 
Ohms,  8-mln  B&W  1945  (No  TV) . 

MN-1540V,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Elementary  Electricity — Series  and  Parallel 
Circuits,  7-mln  B&W  1946  (No  TV). 

MN-1540W,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Synchro  Systems — Part  1,  15-mln  1944  (No 
TV). 

MN-1540X,  Radio  Technician  Training — 
Synchro  Systems — Part  2,  13-mln  B&W  1944 
(No  TV). 

MN-1562C,  Take  a  Letter,  Please,  21-mln 
B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-1724A,  Skeletal  PUation  by  the  Stader 
Splint — Fracture  of  the  Tibia,  22-mln  B&W 
1943  (No  TV). 

MN-1724B.  Skeletal  Fixation  by  the  Stader 
Splint — Fracture  of  the  Oscalsis,  10-min 
B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-1730A,  Elementary  Hydraulics — Part 
1 — ^Derivation  of  Pascal's  Law,  16-mln  B&W 
1943  (No  TV). 

MN-1730B,  Elementary  Hydraulics — Part 
2 — Derivation  of  Pascal's  Law,  le-mln  B&W 
1943  (No  TV). 

MN-1730C,  Elementary  Hydraulics — Part 
1 — Application  of  Pascal's  Law,  12-mln  B&W 
1943  (No  TV). 

MN-1730D.  Elementary  Hydraulics — Part 
2 — Application  of  Pascal's  Law,  14-mln  B&W 

1943  (No  TV). 

MN-1792C,  The  Gyro  Compass — The 
Oyroscope    and    Oravitation,    12-mln    B&W 

1944  (No  TV). 

MN-1729E,  The  Oyro  Compass — The  Com- 
pass System,  16-min  B&W  1944   (No  TV). 

MN-1921F,  To  Live  in  Darkness,  14-min 
B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN196S.  Clinical  Malaria.  28-mln  B&W 
1944  (No  TV). 

MN-1966.  Sciatic  Pain  and  the  Interverte- 
bral Disk,  34-mln  Color  1945  (No  TV) . 

MN-2104A,  The  Cathode  Ray  Tube — How  it 
Works,  15-min  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-2230B,  Neurosurgery — Surgical  Man- 
agement of  Spinal  Coird  Injuries  11-mln 
Color  1946  (No  TV) . 

MN-2230E,  Neurosurgery — Facial  Neuralgia 
13-mln  Color  1946  (No  TV) . 

MN-2246A,  Mechanical  Refrigeration — How 
it  Works  21-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2334A,  Shipbuilding  Skills— NomencU- 
ture  of  Ships — Fundamental  Lines  and  Sec- 
tions 20-mln  B&W  1943    (No  TV). 

MN-2334B,  Shlpb\illdlng  Skills— Nomen- 
clature of  Ships — Location  of  Decks  and 
compartments  17-mln  B&W  1944   (No  TV). 

MN-2335A,  Shipbuilding  Skills— Ship's 
Blueprints — Basic  21-min  B&W  1944  (No 
TV). 

MN-2337A,  Shipbuilding  Skills— Plpefltting 
Removing  a  Section  of  Piping  Aboard  Ship 
13-min  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-2337B,  Shipbuilding  Skills— Plpefltting 
Making  a  Wire  Template  19-mln  B&W  1944 
(No  TV). 

MN-2337C,  Shipbuilding  Skills— Plpefltting 
Making  a  Hot  Bend  15-min  B&W  1944  (No 
TV). 

MN-2337D.  Shipbuilding  Skills— Plpefltting 
and  Installing  a  Section  of  Pipe  Aboard  Ship 
20-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 


MN-2338A,  Shipbuilding — The  Shlpfltter— 
Lifting  Templates  for  a  Foundation  23-min 
B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2338B,  Shipbuilding  Skills— The  Shlp- 
fltter— Simple  Foundation  Part  1  Layout  28- 
mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2338C.  Shipbuilding  Skills— The  Ship- 
fltter — Simple  Foundation  Part  2  Duplica- 
tion and  Fabrication  16-mln  B&W  1944  (No 
TV). 

MN-2338D,  Shipbuilding  Skills— The  Shlp- 
fltter— Simple  Foundation  Part  3  Assembly 
&  Installation  23-mln  B&W   1944   (No  TV). 

MN-2339A,  Shipbuilding  Skills— Sheet 
Metal  Work — Vaned  Elbow  Layout  and  Fab- 
rications 29-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2339B,  Shipbuilding  Skills— Sheet 
Metal  Work — Watertight  Covers — Part  1 — 
Layout  and  Fabrication  13-mln  B&W  1944 
(No  TV). 

MN-2339C,  ShlpbuUdlng  SklUs— Sheet 
Me>tal  Work — Watertight  Covers — ^Part  2 — 
18-min  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-2339D,  Shipbuilding  Skills— Sheet 
Metal  Work — lYansltlon  Piece;  Square  to 
Round — Layout  &  Fabrication  17-min  B&W 
1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2340A.  Shipbuilding  Skills— Rigging- 
Use  and  Care  of  Wire  Rope  18-mln  B&W  194& 
(No  TV). 

MN-2340B,  Shipbuilding  Skills— Rigging- 
Use  and  Care  of  Fibre  Rope  20-min  B&W  1945 
(No  TV). 

MN-2340C.  Shipbuilding  Skills— Rigging- 
Rigid   and   Swinging   Staging   17-mln   B&W 

1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2340D,  Shipbuilding  SkUls— Rigging— 
Slinging  Load  17-min  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2340G.  Shipbuilding  SkUls— Wire  Rope 
Terminal  Connections — Parts  1  &  2  31-mln 
B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-2340H.  Shipbuilding  Skills— Rigging- 
Blocks  10-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-2341A.  Shipbuilding  Skills — Stem 
Launching — Fore  Poppets  &  Internal  Shorlmc 
Construction  26-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2341B,  Shipbuilding  SkUls— Prepara- 
tion for  Sterm  Launching — Fitting  &  Install- 
ing Packing  9-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2341C,  Shipbuilding  Skills — Prepara- 
tion for  Stern  Launching — Ground  Ways  21- 
min  B&W  1946  ( No  TV) . 

MN-2341D.  Shipbuilding  Skills— Prepara- 
tion for  Stem  Launching — Placing  Sliding 
Ways  19-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2343B,  Shipbuilding  Skills— Sallmak- 
Ing — Hatch  canopy — Part  1 — Measuring  and 
Drawing  21-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2343C,  ShlpbuUdlng  Skills— Sallmak- 
ing — Hatch  canopy — Part  2 — Layout  25-min 
B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2343D,  ShlpbuUdlng  Skills— Sallmak- 
Ing — Hatch  canopy — Part  3 — Matching  and 
Finishing  Ofif  21-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2345A.  Shipbuilding  Skills— Establish- 
ing Construction  Lines — Part  1 — 15-mln 
B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2345B,  Shipbuilding  SkUls— Establish- 
ing Construction  Lines — Part  2  16-mln  B&W 

1945  (No  TV). 

MN-2346A,  ShlpbxUldlng  SkUls— The  Cop- 
persmith— Flaring  and  Reducing  18-mln 
B&W  1942  (No  TV). 

MN-2346B.  Shipbuilding  Skills— The  Cop- 
persmith— Working  out  Branches  from  a  Line 
22-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-2348A.  Shipbuilding  Skills — Outside 
Machinist — Reciprocating  Piunp — Opening 
for  Inspection  24-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-2348B,  Shipbuilding  SkUls— Outside 
Machinists — Reconditioning  a  Cylinder  with 
a  Portable  Boring  Bar  36-min  B&W  1944  (No 
TV). 

MN-2348C,  Shipbuilding  Skills— Outside 
Machinist — Milling  a  Foundation  21-min 
B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-2350A.  Shipbuilding  SkUls— Black- 
smith Calculating  &  Bending  Rings  &  Links 
21-min  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 
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MN-2350B.  ShlpbuUdlng  Skllls--The 
Blacksmith— Calculating  and  Forging  a  Deck 
IS  Wre^h  19-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 
^-2361A,  Shipbuilding  SkiUs-Prepara- 
tloTfor  Stern  Launching-DD446  Class  26- 
mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) .  «w„„:„atem 

MN-2351B.  Shipbuilding  S"^"^**™ 
Launching-DD445  Class  20-mln  B&W  1944 

*^MN^2352A,  Shipbuilding  Skills-Prepara- 
tion for  Docking  with  Keel  &  Bilge  Blocks 
15-min  B&W  1944  (No  TV).  „     ,,.    „ 

'  jSi-2352B,  Shipbuilding  SkUls-^Wng 
with  Keel  &  Bilge  Blocks  15-mln  B&W  1944 

*^^2364A.  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Malntenance-Dlsassembly-Part    1    15-mln 

B&W  1944  (No  TV).  ,  r.^,^^. 

MN-2364B,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 

Maintenance-Disassembly— Part    2    14.mln 

B&W  1944  (No  TV).  ,„     , 

MN-2364C.  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Maintenance— Bearing  Disassembly  and  In- 
spection 17-mln  B&W  1944  (No  yV) 

MN-2364D,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Malntenance^Bearlng  Reassembly  11-mln 
B&W  1943  (No  TV).  ,,,„„,„. 

MN-2364E,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Maintenance-Bench  Work-Part  1-Cy"°- 
dM  Head  &  Piston  20-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV) . 
MN-2364P  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Maintenance— Bench  Work— Part  2-In8pec- 
tlon  of  Piston  10-min  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-2364G,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Maintenance— Bench  Work— Part  3— Rcas- 
Sly  of  Piston  10-min.  B&W  1943  (No  -TV) . 
MN-2364H,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Maintenance— Bench  Work-Part  4— Cylin- 
der Head  U-min  B&W  1943  (No  TV)  • 

MN-2364I,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Malntenanc^Bench  Work-Part  5--Reas- 
sembly  of  Cylinder  Head  14.min  B&W  1944 

MN-2364J,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Maintenance— Engine  Reassembly  Part  i 
16-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) .  ^„^„« 

MN-2364K,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Maintenance— Engine  Reassembly  Part  2 
18-min  B&W  1944  (NO  TV). 

MN-2364L.  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Maintenance— Engine  Reassembly  Part  3 
16-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2364M.  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Maintenance— Fuel  System— P^  I— lni»^- 
tor  Block  Removal  and  Disassembly  14-mln 

B&W  1944  (No  TV).  «„.Hn» 

MN-2364N,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  Engine 
Maintenance— Fuel  System— Part  2— Injec- 
tor Block  Reconditioning  and  Reassembly 
17-min  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-23640,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  ESiglne 
Maintenance— Fuel  System-Part  3— Injec- 
tor Block  Replacement  and  Timing  13-mltt 
M&W1944  (NoTV).  ,  r.«^„o 

MN-2364P,  Cooper  Bessemer  Diesel  En^ne 
Maintenance-Fuel  System- Pwt  4-Fuel 
Pump   Disassembly    14-mln   B&W    1944    (No 

TV)  _i 

MN-2364Q,  Cooper  Bessemer  I>»««el.  Engine 

Malntenanc^Puel  P"«P„««°Jf  f"'°^,^ 
and  Reassembly  23-mln  B&W  19** /NoTV). 

MN-2449A.  Optical  Craftsmanship— Intro- 
du^on  to  Optl^  17-mln  B&W  1945  (NoTV)^ 

MN2449D.  Optical  Craftsmanship— Rougn 
Grinding  with  a  Curvature  Generator  Spher- 
al surfaces  19-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TVK 

MN-2449E,  Optical  Craftsmansh^^u^ 
Grinding— Plat   Surfaces  30-min  B&W   1944 

MN-2449F,  Optical  Craftsmanshli>-Rough 
Grinding  with  Vertical  Surface  Grinder 
26-min   B&W    1944    (No  TV).  

MN-2449G.  Optical  Cral*smanshlp-Bev- 
eling,  Grooving,  and  Rounding  28-mln  B&W 
1944  (No  TV).  ^.       „_„ 

MN-2449K.  Optical  Craftsmanshlp-Plne 
Grtndlnrand  Polishing-Plat  surfaces  30- 
mm  B&W  1944  (No  TV) .  ^..^Tn 

MN-2449M,     Optical     Craftsmanship— In- 


spection Methods-Part  1  28-mln  B&W  1944 

^^iSvTliiflN      Optical     Craftsmanship— In- 
sp^«;n*1Setho2^Part  2  19-mln  B&W  1944 

^^Ztc  9*400     Optical    Craftsmanship— Pro- 

duS  Me?hoS^31-mln  B&W  1944  (No  T,)^ 

Ztk  5U77A     Eve    Surgery— Treatment    lor 

P^U  olme  lrperior%Uque  7-mln  Color 

'1!^-''247S!  Eye  Surgery-Removal  of  Intra- 
ocular Foreign  Bodies  20-mln  Color  1946  (No 

^N-2477C     Eye    Surgery— Field    Manage- 
me^?of  Sre'lSxrles  20-mln  Color  1946  (No 

^MN-2605.  Mechanical  Packing  Aboard  Ship 
30-min  B&W  1946  (No  TV) 

MN-2598A,  Diesel  EngUie  Governors— Mar- 
qu^  Govemor-Part  l-Baslc  Hydraulic 
Governor  17-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

j^™2"98B,  Diesel  Engine  00"™°"- 
Marquette  Governor-Part  a-8peed  Drops 
6-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV).  „^M.tr 

MN-2598C,  Diesel  Engine  Goj^^""™^ 
quette  Hydraulic  Governor— Part  3— BMEP 
Umlter  10-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV). 

MN-2598D,  Diesel  EngUie  Oo'ernors- 
Marquette  Hydraulic  Govemor--Part  4- 
Power  Head  5-mln  B&W  1943  (No  TV)^ 

MN-2613,  Routine  X-Ray  Procedures  18- 
mln  Color  1945  (NoTV). 

MN-2617.  Life  Cycle  of  Endamoeba  Hls- 
tolyttca  in  Dysenteric  and  Non-dysenteric 
Semasls  16-mln  Color  1943  (No  "TV) . 

MN-2621A.  Radio  Operator  -rraming-Tnie 
Radio  Man  Fights  7-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) . 
'^-2621B.  Radio  Operator  Tralnlng-The 
Technique  of  Hand  Sending  9-mln  B&W  1944 

''mnSwic,  Radio  Operator  Training- 
Rhythm,  speed  and  Accuracy  In  Hand  Send- 
ing 11-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-2621D.  Radio  OpaBU>t  n^BMng- 
Transmlsslon  Security  19-mln  B&W  1944  (No 

'^MN-2651.  Physical  Fitness  for  WAV|S- 
Make  up  from  the  Neck  Down  19-niln  B&W 
1944  (No  TV) . 

MN-2652B.  Physical  Fitness  Training— 
Naw  Standard  Swimming  Tests  and  Aban- 
Kng^lp   Drim   18-mln  B&W   1944    (No 

'^liN-2715A.  Early  Care  of  Plastic  Surgical 
C^WouAds  of  the  Hands  l4-mm  Color 

''Sn57S.  Early  Care  of  Plastic  Surgical 
Cwes-Wounds  of  the  Face  &  Jaw  20-mln 

"^^^1^2'^^^!    History-Balloons    26- 

mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV) .  ,  ,:w,„,r,«_ 

MN-2769A,  General  Motors  Diesel  Engl^f— 

Unit    Injector— Maintenance    18-mln    B&w 

^^'iSSl  General  Motors  Diesel  Engto^ 
UnT  Injectors-Disassembly  &  Reassembly 
Molel  27B  18-mln  B&W  1944   (No  TV). 

MN-3425C.    supervision-Developing    Co- 
operation 15-mln  B&W  1945  (NoTV). 
^N^428A.  introduction  to   Combat  Pa- 
tlgue— Patient's  Version  31-min  B&W  1944 

^""MlHiMB,   introduction  to   C^bat  Fa- 
tigue^Doctor's  Version  31-mln  B&W   1944 

^^MlSwSD,   Combat  Fatigue-Assignment 
Home  26-mln  B&W  1946  (No  TV)- 
MN-3428E,  Combat  Fatlgut^-lnsomnla  19- 

min  B&W  1945  (No  TV) .  ,_«,„iin 

MN-3429A.  Amputations-Part  l-<3^°; 
tlne  Amputations  of  the  Lower  Extremity 
12-mln  Color  1944  (No  TV) . 

M^429B.  Amputation»-Part  2-RevlsU.n 
and  Reamputatlons  of  Lower  Extremity  27- 
mln  Color  1945  (No  TV) .  „  ^    ,     „„„_ 

MN-3429C.  Amputations— Part  3— upper 
Extremity  16-mln  Color  1944  (No  TV) . 

S446!  The  ABC  of  O  19-mln  Color  1944 

{No  XV) 
MN-5691A.  Fairbanks  Morse  Diesel  Engine 


Malntenance-Model  38D8  1/8  O^^^^- 
tlon    and    Preparatory    Steps    7.mln    B&W 

^''mn^M^!  Fairbanks  Morse  Diesel  Engto. 
M^ntVnance-Model  38D8.  1/8  OP.^ 
moval  of  Injection  Nozzles,  Etc.  6-mln  B&W 

'"mN^mT^!  Fairbanks  Morse  I«««JJ^« 

Malntenanc^Model    38D8      1/8    OP-^- 

moval  of  Pistons  22-mln  B&W  1944  (NoTV) . 

^-3691D.  Fairbanks  Morse  Diesel  En^ 

-rrd^^rme^oi  i^n^ia^S. 

^^S-3?flI^?snrSk^orse  Dl^el^^ne 

rnt^?  P^"?o!L2f l&w^?4:  (rf , . 

"''^369fF   Fairbanks  Morse  KeselEn^ 

p^i=^?SSon?----'S^ 
-^i^l^^^a^ksMo^^^^^ 

Valve  and  Indicator  Cock  13-mln  B&W  19** 

'^miHmiH  Fairbanks  Morse  Diesel  Engine 
MN-s5o»in,  ^^^         _^.    -  ,g  o.P— Bench 

^^.!i^:^rNc!Jirib-a  b&w  194* 

'ZZLl,  ^2rel'l8S8°"r/8°Tp.^cS 
^o^'^^^^rd'  R^lV^^m  B&W   1944 

'^MnSmU   Fairbanks  Morse  Diesel  Engine 
Ma^tenancc^Model  38D8   ^8  OP.  ^moval 

Ma^rSc^e-Model  38D8   1/8  OP^place- 
ment  of  Cylinder  Liner  27-mln  B&W   iv** 

'"KIUa.  DlstllUng  Planti^Low  Pres^ 
Tjme    (Grt8Com-RusseU)-How    It    works- 

dI^  l-_13-min  B&W  1944  (No  TV). 
^•^y<iB%Vuing  Planta-I^w  Pre-urs 

Tvoe     (Griscom-RusseU)— How    It    wor»— 
^2--18-mln  B&W  1944  (No  TV)- 
^'J^>r07A,  General  Motor.  ^-^78ADle^ 
Engine— Disassembly  31-mln  B&W  1946  (wo 

■^,ik-3707B.  General  Mo^„16-2J8A  JM^> 

-i^N^^oT^SrrM':>r^r2^is^ 

Engln^Pari    l_Reassembly    23.mln    B&W 

^'SnS?oS.' General  Motors  18;^^^?.^^ 
Engine— Part  2— Reassembly— Head— 27  mm 

^^N^M7^%-al  Motors  16-2278AD^^ 
Engine-Part  1-Bench  Work-12-mln  B&W 

'%*-5?oS^beneral  Motors  l^^-^BA  Dl«^ 
En^^Part  2-Bench  Work  20-mln  B&W 

^'t^'-S?oS.^  General  Motors  16-278 A  D^ 
Englne^Part  3-Bench  Work  12-mln  B&W 
''mV-S?oS.' General  Motors  1^278A  Diesel 
Enilne-Psrt  4-Bench  Work  26-min  B&W 
''SN^^?o2r.'progressive  Maintenance  on  the 
General  Motors  12-S67A  Dlwel  Eng^'^e-DU 
Msembly-Cyllnder   Head    Removal    22-mln 

^1S,^'7^rPr'Sesslve  Maintenance^  the 
General  Motors  12^67A  Diesel  En^^°'f^ 
a^mbly-Plston  and  Liner  Removal  12-mln 

^^:S,^^*08rpSe.sive  Maintenance  on  t^e 
Ge^ral  Motors  12-6^A  Dlesel^^Blne^D^- 
assembly— Bearings   9-mln   B&W    i»*»    i" 

"^^1-37080.  Progressive  Maintenance  on  the 
General  Motors  12-667A  Diesel  Engln^Re 
^mbly-InstallaUon  of  Liner  and  Piston 
23-mln  B&W  1945  (No  TV) . 

iS^708  E.  Progressive  Maintenance  on  ^e 
General  Motors  12-667A  Dl«fl  Engine-Re 
^mbly-lnstallatlon  of  CylUider  Head  23- 
mln  B&W  1945  (NoTV). 
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MN-3708  F,  Progressive  Maintenance  on  the 
General  Motors  12-567A  Dleael  Engine — 
Bench  Work — Installation  of  Cylinder  He«d 
23-mln  B4W  1945  (No  TV) . 

MN-3708O,  Progressive  Maintenance  on  the 
General  Motors  13-567A  Diesel  Engine — 
Bench  Work — Reconditioning  the  Fuel  Pump 
17-mln  B&W  1946  (No  TV) . 

B1IN-37O8H.  Progressive  Malntenswice  on  the 
General  Motors  13-567A  Diesel  Engine — 
Bench  Work — ^Llner  and  Piston  20-mln  B&W 
1946  (No  TV) . 

MN-3736B,  Medicine  In  Action — Release 
No.  2 — Typhus  In  Naples  11-mln  Color  1944 
(No  TV). 

MN-372eC,  Medicine  In  Action — Release 
No.  3 — Breakbone  Pever — "Dengue"  8-mln 
Color  1944  (No  TV). 

MN-3726D,  Medicine  In  Action — Release 
No.  4 — Soft  Tissue  Wounds  10-mln  Color  1944 
(No  TV). 

MN-3726F,  Medicine  In  Action — Release 
No.  6 — Trench  Foot  11-mln  Color  1945  (No 
TV). 

MN-372eH,  Medicine  In  Action — Release 
No.  8 — Head  Injury — Report  of  a  Battle  Cas- 
ualty 10-mln  Color  1945  (No  TV, . 

MN-4049,  Plague  Control  ai-mln  Color 
1943. 

MN-4330A,  Rehabilitation— Voyage  to  Re- 
•overy-ae-mln  Color  1946. 
-  MN~4M2C.   Immediate   Maxillary  Anterior 
AcrycUc     Fixed     Bridge — Variations     5-mln 
Color  1945. 

MN-4353P.  Flight  Safety— Hazards  in 
Ground  Operation  of  Jet  Aircraft  5-mln  Col- 
or 1950. 

-    MN-4353P.    Flight  Safety— Balling  Out  9- 
mln  Color  1950. 

MN-5038,  Asiatic  Schistosomiasis,  23-niln 
Color  1946. 

MN-5041A.  Tsutsugamushl  —  Prevention 
27-min  B&W  1945. 

MN-5311.  Physiology  of  High  Altitude  Fly- 
ing 15-mln  Color  1948. 

MN-5321C,  For  Which  We  Stand — To  Be 
Held  In  Honor  21-mln  B&W  1951  (No  TV) . 

MN-53210,  For  Which  We  Stand— The 
Golden  Moment  23-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-5328B.  Shipboard  Training — Learning 
By  Doing  13-mln  B&W  1949. 

MN-5344A,  Descriptive  Geometry — ^Find- 
ing the  Line  of  Intersection  of  Two  Solids 
22-mln  B&W  1947. 

MN-5348C,  Navy  Photography  In  Science 
37-mln  Color  1948. 

MN-5348D,  Navy  Photography  In  Intelli- 
gence 18-mln  B&W  1948. 

MN-5369B,  Operative  Dentistry — Part  2 — 
Preparation  of  Cavity  10-mln  Color  1948. 

MN-5369C,  Operative  Dentistry — Part  3 — 
Matrix  6-mln  Color  1948. 

MN-5369D,  Operative  Dentistry — Part  4 — 
Amalgam  Restoration  12-mln  Color  1948. 

MN-5371,  Acrylic  Jacket  Crown  Construc- 
tion 25-mln  Color  1948  (No  TV) . 

MN-5383.  Fundamentals  of  Photography — 
The  Basic  Camera  15-min  B&W  1948  (No 
TV). 

MN-5384,  Fundamentals  of  Photogr^hy — 
Elementary  Optics  in  Photograbpy  18-mln 
B&W  1948  (No  TV) . 

MN-5385.  Fundamentals  of  Photography — 
Light  Sensitive  Materials  ao-mln  Color  1948 
(No  TV) . 

MN-6386,  Fundamentals  of  Photography — 
Developing  the  NegaUve  20-mln  B&W  1948 
(No  TV) . 

MN-5395B,  Jets  Aboard — Operation  of  Jet 
Aircraft  Aboard  Carriers  27-mln  B&W  1961. 

MN-53g6A,  Operation  of  Jet  Aircraft  En- 
gines 21-mln  B&W  1949. 

MN-5802,  Fleet  That  Came  to  Stay  20-min 
B&W  1944. 

MN-6124,  Seapower  in  the  Pacific  30-mln 
B&W  1946. 

MN-6128A,  Plastic  Surgery  of  the  Hand 
12-mln  Color  1945  (No  TV) . 

MN-6128B,    Plastic    and    Reconstruction 


Surgery  of  the  Head  34-mln  Color  1946  (No 
TV). 

MN-e485,  Plastic  Repair  of  a  Cheek  and 
Up  10-mln  B&W  1946  (No  TV) . 

MN-6613A,  Integrated  Landing  Aids  Sys- 
tems—Part 1  28-mln  Color  1949  (No  TV) . 

MN-6ei3B,  Integrated  Landing  Aids- 
Part  2  26-mln  Color  1949  (No  TV) . 

MN-6658,  The  Navy  and  Science  13-min 
B&W  1951. 

MN-e689A,  Navy  Tank  Cleaning  Proce- 
dures— Maintenance  Tank  Cleaning — Butter- 
worth  Method  31-mln-  B&W  1960. 

MN-6689B,  Navy  Tank  Cleaning  Proce- 
dures— Conversion  from  Black  Oil  to  Diesel 
P^iel — Navy  Improved  Method  24-mln  B&W 
1950. 

MN-6689C,  Navy  Tank  Cleaning  Proce- 
dures— Conversion  from  Black  Oil  to  Gaso- 
line— Navy  Chemical  Method  26-mln  B&W 
1950. 

MN-6694,  Ground  Controlled  Approach  of 
Aircraft — Operational  Procedures  38-min 
B&W  1950. 

MN-6719A,  Building  Techniques — Found- 
ations and  Concrete  2e-mln  B&W  1950. 

MN-6719B,  Building  Teclmlquea — Fram- 
ing, Floor  Joists,  and  Walls  26-mln  B&W 
1960. 

MN-6719C,  Building  Tectmiques — Fram- 
ing, Rafter  Principles,  and  Common  Rafters 
16-mln  B&W  1950. 

MN-6719D,  Building  Techniques — ^Framing; 
Hip  and  Valley  Rafters  26-mln  B&W   1950. 

MN-6719E,  Building  Techniques — Interior 
and  Exterior  Trim  12-mln  B&W  1960. 

MN-6719F.  BiUlding  Techniques — Funda- 
mentals of  Stair  Layout  11-mln  B&W  1950. 

MN-6720,  Complete  Dentures — Alginate 
impressions  16-mln  Color  1961. 

MN-6721,  Partial  Dentures — Biomechanics 
16-mln  Color  1961. 

MN-6722,  Complicated  Exodontla — Intro- 
duction 17-mln  Color  1961. 

MN-6723,  Dental  First  Aid  20-min  Color 
1952. 

MN-6726A.  Reserve  Fleet  Activation — ^In- 
troduction 20-mln  B&W  1960. 

MN-6732A,  Naval  Steam  Tvirblnes — ^Tlie 
Steam  Cycle  17-mln  B&W  1961   (No  TV). 

MN-6732B,  Naval  Steam  Turbines— How 
Turbines  Work  17-mln  B&W  1961    (No  TV) 

MN-6732C,  Naval  Steam  Turbines — ^Tur- 
blne  Casualties  18-mln  B&W  1950  (No  TV) . 

FN-6733,  Maintenance  and  Repair  of 
Steam  Condensers — Circulating  Water  Side 
23-mln  B&W  1952. 

PN-6734,  Bending  Oak  Techniques,  17- 
mln  B&W  1950. 

MN-6742B,  Day's  Work  of  a  Navigator — 
At  Sea  15-mln  B&W  1961. 

MN-6742C,  Day's  Work  of  a  Navigator — 
In  Pilot  Waters  13-mln  B&W  1960. 

MN-6753A,  Training  Aids — Selection  and 
Planning  16-mln  B&W  1950. 

MN-6753B.  Training  Aids — Classroom 
Utilization  15-mln  B&W  1960. 

MN-6763C.  Training  Aids — Slides,  Large 
Drawings  and  Transparencies  17-min  B&W 
1951. 

MN-6754,  Safety  Precautions  fOr,  Elec- 
tronics Personnel — Introduction  16-min  B&W 
1951. 

MN-6755A,  Hydrographic  Surveying  Op- 
erations of  the  Navy — Establishing  Primary 
Survey  Control  Points  20-mln  Color  1950. 

MN-6766B,  Hydrographic  Stirveylng  Op- 
erations of  the  Navy — Secondary  Survey, 
Control  Points  and  Hydrographic  Develop- 
ments 20-min  Color  1950. 

MN-6766,  Navy  Civil  Engineers,  15-mln 
B&W  1951. 

MN-6773A,  Plight  Through  Instruments — 
Basic  Instrument  Flying  22-mln  B&W  1951. 

MN-6817,  Operation  Crossroads  26-mln 
Color  1949. 

MN-6824,  SmaU  Boat  Disaster  Prevention 
20-mln  B&W  1951. 

MN-8833B,     Military     Oceanography — Oc- 


cupying on  Oceang^ai^lc  Station  29-mln 
Color  1950. 

MN-6839,  African  Trypansosomiasls 
(Sleeping   Sickness),    16-mln   Color   1951. 

MN-6841,  Seabees  Can  Do  Plus  15-mln 
B&W  1950. 

MN-6896,  An  Object  Lesson  Fire  Preven- 
tion 20-min  B&W  1960. 

MN-6914,  Visual  Flight  Rules  21-min  Col- 
or 1961. 

MN-6916A.  High  Altitude,  High  Speed. 
Flight  ProblMns,  Physiological  Effects  23- 
mln  Color  1952. 

MN-6919B,  Preventive  Psychiatry — ^Role  of 
the  Junior  Officer — ^Part  I  (Professional  Use 
Only) . 

MN-6825C,  Ground  Aids  to  Air  Naviga- 
tion— Ship    to    Shore    20-mln    B&W    1951. 

MN-W39,  Accident  Prevention  Aboard  Ship 
Lubrication  of  Electronic  Equipment  8-min 
B&W  1953  (No  TV). 

FN-6843A,  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy- War  of  Independence  (1775-1783)  21- 
mln  Color  1962. 

PN-6934B,  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy — The  Naval  Wars  with  Prance  and  Trip- 
oli (1798-1805)  26-mln  Color  1953. 

PN-6943C,  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy — The  War  of  1812  20-min  Color  1956. 

FN-e943D,  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy — World  Wide  Naval  Operations  in  Peace 
and    War    (1815-1860)    23-min    Color    1966. 

FN-6943EF,  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy — The  Civil  War — Parts  1  &  2  19-min 
Color  1958. 

FN-6943G,  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy — Navy  Decline,  the  New  Navy  and  the 
War  with  Spain  (1865-1893)  20-min  Color 
1958. 

MD-6962CG.  History  of  the  Korean  War 
58-mln  B&W  1958. 

MD-6962CH,  Story  of  the  Navy  Uniform 
19-mln  B&W  1958. 

MD-6962CL,  Military  Assistance  In  Civil 
Disaster  35-mln  B&W  1958. 

MD-696aCB,  Code,  The  29-min  B&W  1969. 

MD-6962CV,  Old  Glory  28-mln  Color  1960. 

MD-eB62ET,  Why  Vietnam?  32-mln  B&W 
1965. 

MN-e992C,  The  Naval  Establishment— Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks  23-min  B&W  1963. 

MN-728S,  The  Fighting  Lady  Speaks  10- 
mln  B&W  1960. 

MN-7286B,  Materials  Handling  Equipment 
Operation — Gantry  Truck  and  Warehouse 
Cranes  21-min  B&W  1963  (No  TV) . 

MN-730«A,  Helicopter  Orientation — Intro- 
duction to  Rotary  Wing  Plight  20-mln  B&W 
1962. 

ItIN-7306B,  Helicopter  Orientation — Opera- 
tion of  the  Single  Main  Rotary  Helicopter 
20-min  B&W  1962. 

MN-7306C,  Helicopter  Orientation — The 
Basic  Anatomy  of  the  Helicopter  18-min 
B&W  1952. 

MN-7308A-Z,  This  aeries,  listed  below.  U 
cleared  for  showings  before  school  groups  but 
not  for  generca  public  or  TV  showings. 

MN-7308A,  Victory  at  Se»— Design  for  War 
30-min  B&W  1963. 

MN-730eB.  Victory  at  Sea^The  Pacific 
Bolls  Over  30-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-730ec.  Victory  at  Sea^-Seallng  the 
Breach  30-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-7308D,  Victory  at  Sea^Mldway  is  East 
30-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-730eE,  VlctOTy  at  Sea — Mediterranean 
Mosaic  30-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-7308F,  Victory  at  Sea — Guadalcanal 
30-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-730eG,  Victory  at  Sea— Rings  Aroimd 
Rabaul  30-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-730SH,  Victory  at  Sea^-Mare  Nostrum 
30-min  B&W  1953. 

MN-7808I,  Victory  at  Sea^-Sea  and  Sand 
30-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-7308J,  Victory  at  Sea — ^Beneath  the 
Southern  Cross  30-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-7308K,  Victory  at  Sea^Magnetlo 
North  30-min  B&W  1963. 


MN-7308L.  Victory  at  Sea-The  Conquest 
of  Micronesia  30-min  B&W  1963^    w-ianeslan 

MN-7308M,  Victory  at  Sea— Melanesian 
Kiffhtmare  30-mln  B&W  1963. 

S5^7"^N  Victory  at  Sea-Roman  ReniUs- 
sance  (Sicily.  Italy)    (Southern  France)  30- 

"'mSTosq' Victory  at  Se^D^Day  30-min 

^iSj-73MP.  Victory  at  Sea-Killers  &  the 

Kill  30-mln  B&W  1953.  Turkey 

MN-7308Q.    Victory    at    Sea— The   iTirKey 

"rN-730r  vSi'S  Sea-Two  if  by  Sea 

'"mT7?o1.I  Victory  at  Sea-The  Battle  for 

^]:iN-^°30^T"vitSrfat  sea-Return  of  the 

^•US-'7°0?u'!  vtTorat  Sea-FuU  Fathom 
Five  30-mln  B&W  1953. 

I?N-7308V.  Victory   at  Sea-The  Pate   of 
Europe  30-mln  B&W  1953. 

MN-7308W.  Victory  at  Sea-Target  Surl- 
bachi  30-mln  B&W  1953. 

MN-7308X.  Victory  at  Sea-The  Road  to 
Normandy  30-mln  B&W  1963_^^ 

MN-7308Y,    Victory    at    Sea^-Suicide    lor 
Glorv  30-min  B&W  1953.  

MN-7308Z.    Victory    at    Sea-Design    for 
Peace  30-mln  B&W  1953. 

MN-7314.   With   the  Marines-Chosen   to 
Hungnam  24-mln  B&W  1951.  vrnit.arv 

MN-7319A.  The  Uniform  Code  of  Mil^ry 
Justice— The   code  and   You   24-mln  B&W 

'^MN-7319C.  The  uniform  Code  of  »«litei7 
Justices-summary    Court    Martial    46-mln 

^^l^J^l-S.  Clergymen  in  Uniform  12-mln 

"""^Inlk  use  Of  Whole  Blood  Hl^J 
Plasma  and  Concentrated  Serum  Albur^ 
(With  Special  Reference  to  Shock)  14-min 
color  1952  (NO  TV). 

MN-7336.    icebreaker    14-mln    B&W    l»t>.«. 

MN-7337A,  Hydrography  for  Chartlng- 
Part  1-Po8ltlon  Fixing  11-mln  Color  1951. 

MN-7337B.  Hydrography  *o'  <^*^*!^^~ 
Part    2-Soundlng    and    Dragging    10-mln 

^  MN-7340.  Equilibration  of  Occlusion  20- 

""'iSlSseo.^'lnterviewing     Principle,     and 
Techniques  23-mln  B&W  1951. 

MN-7361,    Demonstrations    in    Perception 

25-mln  B&W  1951.  .  ^  ,k  „,„  tmtW 

MN-7370.  Navy  Relief  Society  15-min  B&W 

^^^-7372.  Memorial  Day  20-minMW  1962. 

MN-7397B.  Maintaining  the  HUP  HeUcop- 

ter-Rotor    Systems    and    Related    Controls 

'';S-7?K.'FUght   Tralnlng-Before   you 
Ply  13-mln  B&W  1953.  ,„  ^     -      a„ 

MN-7398B.  PUght  T™»^-T^^^''5„^P" 
proaches  and  Landings  l*-'^*^^^^^®^ :„ 
^  MN-7398C.  Flight  Training--CrosswlndAp. 

proaches,  Landings  and  Takeoffs  8-mln  B&W 

^^MN-7398D,  Flight  Training- Emergencies 

9-min  B&W  1953. 

MN— 7398E,  Flight  Training— Small  Pieios 

lO-mln  B&W  1953.  

MN-7398P.  Flight  Training— Wingovers  and 
Chandelles  12-min  B&W  1953.  „,„^„„ 

MN-7398G.  Flight  Training— The  Wlngover 
Roll  lO-min  B&W  1954. 

MN-7398H.  Flight  Training— The  Barrel 
Roll  9-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-7398I  Flight  Trainlng-Pundamentata 
of  Formation  Flying  3  and  4  Plane  24-min 

^J-TTT    1053. 

MN-7400.  Dear  Boss  25-mln  B&W  1952. 

MN-7407A,  Marine  Gas  Turbine  Engme- 
Prlnciples  of  Operation  18-min  ^^°L^^^;^ 

MN-7407B.  Marine  Gas  Turbine  Engine— 
Trouble  Shooting  16-mln  ^°^^^^^\^^^,^ 

MN-7407C,  Marine  Gas  TurbUie  Engtos- 
The  Solar  T-45  Engine  23-mln  Color  1960. 


MN-7407D.  Marine  Gas  TurbUie  »»«»?' 
ThV  Boeing  502-lOC  Engine  22-mln  Color 

^'mN-7409A.  Aerology  (Thunderstorms)  — 
Part  1— Formation  and  Structure  of  Thun- 
derstorms 15-mln  B&W  1963.  „.„^„. 

MN-7409B.  Aerology  (Thunderstonns)  — 
Part  2— FUght  Techniques  With  Respect  to 
Thunderstorms  15-min  B&W  1953. 

MN-7410A,  Shipboard  Helicopter  Opera- 
tions—Landing and  Takeoffs  at  Sea  8-min 

*^°MN-7410B.  Shipboard  HeUcopter  Opera- 
tions-Functions 7-mln  Color  1954. 

MN-7411A,  Landbased  Helicopter  Opera- 
tions—Functions 10-mln  B&W  1953. 

MN-74nB.  Landbased  Helicopter  Opera- 
tions—Precautions U-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-7413.   waves   At   Work    17-min   Color 

MN-7419A.   Ships.   Men   and   Ice    18-mln 

Color  1953.  _     ^      ^_^ jH-nti 

MN-7419B.  Operations  in  Sea-Ice— Identi- 
fication of  Sea-lce  18-min  Oolo'  lf^^„„„, 
MN-7419C,  Operations  In  Sea-lce— Convoy 
operations  In  Sea-Ice  22.inln  f>°lo'  l^^-. 
MN-74a4,   Who's  Too   Old?    16-mln   B&W 

^^MM-7437.  Armed  Forces  ^formation  Film 
No  41— About  Rumors  14-mln  Color  i9o3- 

MN-7438,  BuUding  Construction— Ad- 
vanced Base  Type  20-min  B&W  1952. 

MN-7439,  Cruising  the  Northern  Seas  1^- 

mln  Color  1953.  t,*,™  loeo 

MN-7445,  Ready  for  Sea  15-mln  B&W  1952. 
MN-7459A.  CMXunand  of  the  Seas— Arctic 

15-min  Color  1952.  t>-„i«,. 

MN-7459B,  Command  of  the  Seas— Pacific 

15-mln  Color  1962.  

MN-7459C.  Command  of  the  Seas— Atlantic 

17-min  Color  1952.  „^,t^ 

MN-7459D,  Command  of  the  Seas— United 

States  17-min  Color  1952.  .  „  .,   ,^ 

MN-7460B.  Electronic  Functional  Modules. 

17-mln  Color  1960. 
MN-7481A.  Hand  Dishwashing   and  ^n- 

eral  Scullery  Practices  lO-^^i?,  ^^JL^ff, 

MN-7467A.      TT-47/UG     Teletypewriter- 
General    Principles    and    Operation    16-mln 

B&W  1953  (No TV).  

FN-7467B.    TT-47/UG    Teletypwriter-In- 
stallatton    and    Performance    Tests    14-mln 

^I^-X^SV/UG  Teletypewrlter-Pre- 
veSvI  M^ntenance  5-mln  B&W  1953    (No 

^^-7468.  Laboratory  Technique  for  Dark- 

fieM  Microscopy  16-mln  B&W  19f  J^o  T^h 

MN-7469.  Crlcothyroldotomy  9-mln   Color 

1953  (No  TV) .  ^       ,  ..  _   .^ 

MN-7470   Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Ab- 
domen 13-mln  color  1953  (No  TV) . 

MN-7477.   Sucking  Wounds  of  the   Chest 
14-mln  Color  1953  (No TV). 
MN-7478.  Ski  Jump  H  22-mln  Color  1963 
MN-7479.  Naval  Shipyards  Serve  the  Fleet 

13-mln  Color  1953.  ^,„„*  nnn 

MN-7488A.  Advance  Base  Waterfront  Con- 
struction-Timber Piers  17-mln  B&W  1963. 

S489A,  water  Purification-Introduc- 
tion 10-mln  Color  1963.  rM»*^m4t^ 

MN-7489B.  Water  Purlficatlon-Dlatomlt* 
Plltfr  system  Installation.  Operation  and 
Maintenance  12-mln  Colo'^^^^^^^^^     ^aoor 

MN-7489C.  Water  P^'^f**!?"-^*'^' 
compression  Distillation  l*""!**  P°l°'  ^f^. 

MN-7498A.  Industrial  Hygiene  imd 
Safety-Breathe  and  Live  18-mln  Color  1963 

^'SS499A.  combat  P»y<=»>1^5^-'^t.%*: 
talion  Medical  Officer  36-mln  B&W  1954  (No 

^N-7499B    Combat  Psychiatry— the  Dlvl- 

slo^PsychUtiSt  29-mln  B&W  1954  (No  TV)^ 

MN-7831A.  care  and  Use  o^  H»f^^?fV 

Part  I— An  Introduction  to  Hand  TooU  10- 

min  B&W  1954.  Tf>olB— 

MN-7831B.  care  and  Use  of  H'^^^oo^ 

Paxt2— Basic  Layout  Tools  6-min  B&W  1964. 


MN-7831C.  Care  and  Use  of  Hand  Tools- 
Part  3 — Hacksaws  5-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-7831D  Care  and  Use  of  Hand  Tools — 
Part  4— Files'  and  Filing  5-min  B&W  1964. 

MN-7831E.  Care  and  Use  of  Hand  Tools- 
Part  5 — Twist  Drills  6-min  B&W  1964. 

MN-7831F.  Care  and  Use  of  Hand  Tools — 
Part  6— Metal  Cutting  Chisels  4-mln  B&W 

1954 

MN-7831G.  Care  and  Use  of  Hand  Tools- 
Part  7— Threading  Taps  and  Dies  14-mln 
B&W  1954.  „^         _^_ 

MN-7832A.  The  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service— Introduction  18-min  B&W  1953. 

MN-7832B.  The  MUltary  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service— Troop  Transportation   19-min 

1955  B&W.  ^         ^  .  ^ 

MN-7832C.  The  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service— Cabin  Passengers  19-mln  B&W 

MN-7834   Floating   Portress    14-mln   B&W 

MN-7835A.  Ufeboats  under  Gravity  Da- 
vits—Launching Boats  26-min  B&W  1954. 

MN-7835B,  Ufeboats  under  Gravity  Da- 
vits—Recovering Boats  14-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-7837.  The  Engineered  Performance 
Standards  Program  16-mm  B&W  1953. 

MN-7838,  Seapower  for  Freedom  30-min 
B&W  1953. "  ^  ^, 

MN-7855A,  This  is  the  Code— Absence  Of- 
fenses 10-min  B&W  1953. 

MN-7855B.  This  U  the  Code— Disrespect. 
Disobedience  and  Improper  Performance  of 
Duty  15-min  B&W  1953. 

MN-7855C,  ThU  is  the  Code— Conduct  be- 
fore the  Enemy  10-mln  B&W  1953. 

MN-7855D.     This     is     the     Code— CrimM 

Against  Persons  and  Property  17-mln  B&W 

1953  (No  TV).  .       , 

MN-7855E,   This   is   the   Code— Procedural 

Articles  15-mln  B&W  1953  (No  TV) . 

MN-7855F.    This    is    the    Code— General 
Criminal  Articles  8-mln  B&W  1953  (No, TV). 
MN-7861A.    Boiler    Repair— Water    Side- 
Introduction  9-mln  B&W  1954  (No  TV). 

MN-7861B,  Boiler  Repair— Water  Side- 
Removing  Boiler  Tubes  10-mln  B&W  1964 
(No  TV).  „_ 

MN-7861C,  Boiler  Repair— Water  Sloe— 
Replacing  Boiler  Tubes  7-mln  B&W  1954 
(No  TV).  _,. 

MN-7861D.    Boiler    Repair— Water    Bids- 
Closing  the  Boiler  9-Min  B&W  1964  (No  TV) . 
MN-7862A.     Boiler    Repairs— Fire     Side— 
Building  Walls  and  Floors  13-mln  B&W  190* 

(No  TV) .  ^,         a,^._ 

MN-7862B.  Boiler  Repairs— Fire  SWe— 
Installing  Plastic  Fire  Brick  7-Min  B&W 
1954  (No  TV). 

MN-7862C.  Boiler  Repairs— Fire  SWe-ln- 
EtalUng  Plastic  Chrome  Ore  5-mln  B&W  1954 
(NoTV).  W 

MN-7862D.  Boiler  Repairs— Fire  Side- 
High  Temperature  Castable  Refractories  14- 
min  B&W  1954  (No  TV) . 

MN-7893.  Fighter  Photo-Eyes  of  the  Fleet 
26-mln  Color  1953. 

MN-7894A,  Atmospheric  Stability  and  In- 
stability— Existing  Temperature  Distribu- 
tion 15-mln  Color  1953. 

MN-7894B.  Atmospheric  Stability  andln- 
staWUty-Adlabatic    Process    13-mln    Color 

^^^-78940.  Atmospheric  Stability  and  to- 
stabllty-Thermal  Convection  lO-mln  Color 

^^MN-7894D.  Atmospheric  Stability  and  In- 
stlbUity-StkbUity  ind  the  Weather  8-mm 

^°lS«-7929A.  Naval  Medical  Research— A 
Survey— Part  I  26-mln  Color  1965. 

MN-7929B.  Naval  Medical  Research— A 
survey-part  3  25.min.  Color  1965_^^ 

MN-7930.  Aseptic  Procedure  in  Oral  Sur- 
eerv  18-min  Color  1965  (No  TV) . 

MN-7946,  Importance  of  MUltary  Packag- 
ing 8-mln  B&W  1953. 
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MN-7969.  The  Story  of  Naval  Aviation  27- 
mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-7977A,  Carbide  Woodworking  Tools- 
Care  and  Grinding  13-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-7977B.  Carbide  Woodworking  Tools — 
How  to  Use  16-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-7984C,  ABC  warfare  Defense  Ashore - 
Detection  of  Contaminated  Areas  In  Bio- 
logical and  Chemical  Warfare  13-mln  B&W 
1964. 

MN-7984D,  ABC  Warfare  Defense  Ashore — 
Protective  Clothing  for  Decontamination 
Personnel  11-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-7984E.  ABC  Warfare  Defense  Ashore — 
Biological  Warfare  Decontamination:  Per- 
sonnel 9-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-7984P,  ABC  Warfare  Defense  Ashore — 
Biological  Warfare  Decontamination:  In- 
teriors 6-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-7984G,  ABC  Warfare  Defense  Ashore^ 
Biological  and  Chemical  Decontamination: 
Exteriors  13-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-7984H.  ABC  Warfare  Defense  Ashore — 
Biological  Warfare  Decontamination:  Per- 
sonal Equipment  8-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-7984I.  ABC  Warfare  Defense  Ashore — 
Chemical  Warfare  Decontamination:  Per- 
BOi^el  13-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-7984J,  ABC  Warfare  Defense  Ashore — 
Survey  of  Disaster  12-mln  B&W  1965. 

MNr7884K,  ABC  Warfare  Defense  Ashore — 
Sescue- Operations;  lifting  devices,  shoring 
16-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-7984L,  ABC  Warfare  Defense  Ashore — 
Rescue  Operations:  Rigging.  Breaching  Walls, 
Tunneling  17-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-8016A.  Basic  Electricity— The  Electron 
Theory  5-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-8016B.  Basic  Electricity — How  Magnets 
Produce  Electricity  3-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-8016C,  Basic  Electricity — Current 
Plow— What  It  Is  3-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-8016D,  Basic  Electricity — Electromag- 
nets 2-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-8016E.  Basic  Electricity — Basic  DC 
Meter  Movement  3-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-8016P.  Basic  Electricity — What  Causes 
Current  Flow:  EMF  3-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-8016O.  Basic  Electricity — What  Con- 
trols Current  Flow — Resistance  3-mln  B&W 
1964. 

MN-80iaA,  Basic  Electricity — Inductance 
In  AC  Circuits  7-mln  B&W  1959 

MN-8018B,  Basic  Electricity — Capacitance 
In  AC  Clrcvilts  5-mln  B&W  1969. 

MN-8018C,  Basic  Electricity — AC  Series 
ClrculU  4-mln  B&W  1959. 

MN-8018D,  Basic  Electricity — AC  Parallel 
Circuits  5-mln  B&W  1969. 

MN-8060,  Functional  Teaching  In  Elec- 
tricity and  Electronics  16-mln  B&W  1953. 

MN-8076A,  Crane  Operations — Floating 
Cranee  16-mln  B&W  1956. 

MH-8076B,  Crane  Operations — Safety  Pre- 
cautions 14-mln  B&W  1955. 

MN-8078.  The  Seventh  Fleet  12-min  B&W 
1967. 

MN-8079,  Service  to  the  Fleet  14-mln 
B&W  1955. 

MN-8084.  Standardization  17-mln  B&W 
1955  (No  TV). 

MN-8084B,  Standardization — Engineering 
Planning  13-mln  Color  1959. 

MN-80e7,  USS  Porrestal  (CVA-59)  21-mln 
B&W  1955. 

MN-8091.  Waiting  on  Table  at  Sea. 

MN-8103,  Origins  of  the  Motion  Picture 
20-mln  B&W  1955. 

FN-8112,  Public  Information  Objectives  of 
the  Navy  14-mln  Colcw  1956. 

MN-8131A.  Public  Works  and  Public  Utili- 
ties— Controlled  Maintenance  20-mln  B&W 
1966. 

MN-8131D.  Public  Works  and  PubUc  Utili- 
ties— Part  IV — Work  Improvement  in  Main- 
tenance 18-mln  Color  1960. 
'  MN-8131E,  Public  Works  and  Public  Utili- 
ties 20-mln  Color  1960. 

MN-8131F.  Public  Works  and  PubUc  UtlU- 
tles — Painting  Structures  Ashore  20-mln 
Color  1960. 


MN-81310,  Public  Works  and  Public  Utili- 
ties— Fuel  Storage  Tank  Cleaning  32-mln 
B&W  1960. 

FN-8135,  History  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Supply 
Corps  14-mln  Color  1965. 

MN-8137,  HSS  Automatic  Stabilization 
Equipment  17-mln  B&W  1956. 

MN-8167A.  Wood  Preservation — Inspection 
for  Wood  Destroying  Organisms  19-mln  Color 
1956. 

MN-8167B,  Wood  Preservation — Control  of 
Wood  Destroying  Organisms  24-mln  Color 
1956. 

MN-8167C,  Wood  Preservation — Effects  of 
Marine  Organisms  20-mln  Color  1959. 

MN-8182,  First  Aid  for  Bleeding  20-mln 
Color  1957. 

MN-6184A,  First  Aid  for  Fractures — Intro- 
duction 14-mln  Color  1965. 

MN-8184B.  First  Aid  for  Fractures — Skull, 
Spine  and  Pelvis  10-min  CoIot  1956. 

MN-8184C,  First  Aid  for  Fractures — The 
Triangular  Arm  Splint  6-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-8184D,  First  Aid  for  Fractures — The 
Universal  Leg  Splint  4-mln  Color  1956. 

MN-fll84E,  First  Aid  for  Fractures — The 
Thomas  Leg  Splint  8-mln  Color  1956. 

MN-1886.  First  Aid  for  Heat  Stroke  and 
Heat  Exhaustion  19-mln  Color  1957. 

MN-8187A,  First  Aid  Handling  and  Trans- 
porting of  the  Injured-Introduction  13-mln 
B&W  1956. 

MN-8187B,  First  Aid  Handling  and  Trans- 
porting of  the  Injured — Mastering  Basic 
Techniques  26-mln  B&W  1956. 

MN-6187C,  First  Aid  Handling  and  Trans- 
porting of  the  Injured — Lifelines,  Improvised 
Stretchers  and  Carriers   12-mln  B&W   1956. 

MN-8188A,  First  Aid  for  All  Hands — Intro- 
duction  12-mln  B&W   1958   (No  TV). 

MN-8188B,  First  Aid  for  All  Hands — As- 
phyxia 14-mln  B&W  1958  (No  TV). 

MN-8188C,  First  Aid  for  All  Hands — Bleed- 
ing 14-mln  B&W  1956  (No  TV) . 

MN-8188D,  First  Aid  for  All  Hands — Frac- 
tures 24-mln  B&W  1968  (No  TV) . 

MN-8188E.  First  Aid  for  All  Hands — Burns 
11-mln  B&W  1958  (No  TV). 

MN-8188F,  First  Aid  for  All  Hands — Han- 
dling and  Transportation  12-mln  B&W  1958 
(No  TV). 

MN-8209,  Conservation  Planning  for  Na- 
tional Security  20-mln  Color  1956. 

MN-8211A,  Vital  Signs— Part  1— Cardinal 
Symptoms  19-mln  B&W  1956. 

MN-8211B,  Vital  Signs— Part  2— Taking 
Temperature,  Pulse  and  Respiration  20-mln 
B&W  1956. 

MN-8211C,  Vital  Signs— Part  3— Taking 
Blood  Pressure  11-mln  B&W  1956. 

MN-8224,  Heart  of  the  Navy  13-mln  B&W 
1956. 

MN-8238A,  Shipboard  Inspection  by  Medi- 
cal Department  Personnel — Water  Supply  21- 
mln  B&W  1958. 

MN-8238B,  Shipboard  Inspection  by  Medi- 
cal Department  Personnel — Living  and  Work- 
ing Spaces  20-mln  B&W  1958. 

MN-8238C.  Shipboard  Inspection  by  Medi- 
cal Department  Personnel — Food  Storage  13- 
mln  B&W  1958. 

MN-8238D.  Shipboard  Inspection  by  Medi- 
cal Department  Personnel — ^Food  Preparation 
26-mln  B&W  1958. 

MN-8238E,  Shipboard  Inspection  by 
Medical  Department  Personnel — Pood  Serv- 
ing 13-mln  B&W  1958. 

MN-8246,  Color  Vision  Deficiency — ^Defini- 
tion and  Evaluation  20-mln  B&W   1957. 

MN-8264A,  Vapor  Compression  Distilling 
Units — How  They  Work  22-mln  B&W   1958. 

MN-8264B,  Vapor  Compression  Distilling 
Units — Chemical  10-mln  B&W  1968. 

MN-8266,  The  Medical  Officer  Aboard  Ship 
19-mln  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MN-8267,  Navy  Men  28-mln  B&W  1966. 

FN-8300,  History  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  16-mln  Color  1956. 

MN-8328.  The  Navy  Frogmen  28-mln  B&W 
1957. 


MN-8330A,  Fire  Prevention — The  Nature  of 
Fire  13-min  Color  1958. 

MN-8330B,  Fire  Prevention — Know  Your 
Fire  Hazards  18-mln  Color  1958. 

MN-8339,  Hurricane  Hunters  14-mln  B&W 
1966. 

MN-8344,  Admiral  Burke  Takes  Command 
12-min  B&W  1956. 

MN-8387,  Damage  Control — Civilian 
Manned  Ships  20-mln  B&W  1957. 

MC-8393A,  Navy  Log — The  Pirate  and  the 
Pledge  29-mln  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393D,  Navy  Log — Home  Is  the  Sailor 
29-mln  B&W  1967  (No  TV). 

MC-a393E,  Navy  Log— Blue  Angels  29-mln 
B&W    1957    (No  TV). 

MC-8393F,  Navy  Log— The  Sky  Pilot  29- 
mln  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MC-83930,  Navy  Log — Operation  Three- 
in-one  29-mln  B&W  1967  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393H,  Navy  Log — The  Family  Specials 
29-mln  B&W  1967  (No  TV). 

MC-8393I,  Navy  Log — Captain's  Choice  29- 
mln  B&W  1957  (No  TV). 

MC-8393M,  Navy  Log — The  Pollywog  of 
YOSU  29-mln  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393P,  Navy  Log — Caution  and  Cour- 
age 29-mln  B&W  1967  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393R.  Navy  Log — Operation  Type- 
writer 29-mln  B&W  1967  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393S,  Navy  Log— The  Gimmick  29- 
mln  B&W  1967  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393T,  Navy  Log — Demos  the  Greek 
29-mln  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MC-S393X,  Navy  Log — The  Helium  Um- 
brella 29-mln  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393Z.  Navy  Log — The  Fatal  Crest  29- 
mln  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393AF,  Navy  Log — Rocks  Break  Scis- 
sors 29-min  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393AL,  Navy  Log — The  Long  Weekend 
29-min  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393AM,  Navy  Log— LST-799  29-mln 
B&W  1957  (No  TV). 

MC-8393AU,  Navy  Log — Formosa  29-min 
B&W  1957  (No  TV). 

MC-8393BP,  Navy  Log — Operation  Hideout 
29-mln  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MC-8393BG,  Navy  Log — Nightmare  29-mln 
B&W  1957  (No  TV). 

MC-8393BH,  Navy  Log — Nautilus  29-mlu 
B&W  1957  (No  TV). 

MC-8393BI,  Navy  Log — The  Star  29-mln 
B&W  1957  (No  TV). 

MC-8393BJ.  Navy  Log — Tazzoll  29-mln 
B&W  1957  (No  TV). 

MC-8393BK.  Navy  Log — Lady  and  the  Atom 
29-mln  B&W  1957  (No  TV) . 

MN-8406,  "MD  USN"  43-mln  B&W  1957. 

MN-8409,  European  Cruise  28-mln  Color 
1956. 

MN-8414A,  Naval  Aviation— A  Personal 
History — The  Weapon  Is  Conceived  30-mln 
B&W  1961. 

MN-8414B,  Naval  Aviation — A  Personal 
History — The  Weapon  is  Tested  28-mln  B&W 
1960. 

MN-8414C.  Naval  Aviation— A  Personal 
History — The  Weapon  is  developed  29-mln 
B&W  1962. 

MN-8479A,  Transistors — ^P-N  Junction 
Fundamentals  11-mln  B&W  1967. 

MN-8479B.  Transistors — Trlode  Funda- 
mentals 10-mln  B&W  1957. 

MN-8479C,  Transistors — Minority  Carriers 
10-mln  B&W  1959. 

MN-6479D,  Transistors — Low  Frequency 
Amplifiers  10-mln  B&W  1968. 

MN-8479E,  Transistors — High  Frequency 
Operation  Amplifiers  and  Oscillators  14-min 
B&W  1959. 

MN-8479F,  Transistors — Switching  14-mln 
B&W  1959. 

MN-8479G,  Transistors — Servicing  Tech- 
niques 17-mln  B&W  1960. 

MN-8480A,  Ground  Controlled  Approach 
Equipment — Sitting  11-mln  B&W  1958. 

MN8480B,  Ground  Controlled  Approach 
Equipment — Alignment  of  AN/CPN-4A  13- 
mln  B&W  1968. 


MN-8488,  Value  Engineering— More  Ships 
for  Less  Money   13-mln  Color   1967. 

MN-8489A,  Piping  Fabrication  for  Ship- 
board High  Temperature  Steam  Systems- 
Introduction.  13-mln  B&W  1958. 

MN-8489B,  Piping  Fabrication  for  Ship- 
board High  Temperature  Systems  (Steam) 
Bending  and  Installing  10-mln  B&W  1968. 

MN-8489C,  Piping  Fabrication  for  Ship- 
board High  Temperature  Steam  System- 
Welding  13-mln  B&W  1958. 

MN-8500,   Operation  Deepfreeze  I  22-mln 

Color  1967. 

MN-8609,  Your  Navy  School  of  Music  13  V4- 
mln  B&W  1957. 

FN-6511,  Challenge  In  Naval  Research  31- 

mln  Color  1957.  ,       ♦».-    t  if. 

MN-6538,  Sea  Power— Supply,  the  Uie- 
blood  of  Seapower  15-mln  Color  1969. 

MN-8546,  NATO  Seapower  for  Peach  28- 
mln  B&W  1957.  „„      . 

MN-8564A3,  Navy  Wings  of  Gold  28-mln 

Color  1966. 

MN-8566A,  Endodontics  Diagnosis  and 
Case  Selection  13-mln  Color  1968. 

MN-8566B,  Endodontics — Preparation  of 
the  Root  Canal  16-mln  Color  1958. 

MN-8566C,  Endodontics — ^Filling  the  Root 
Canal  14-mln  Color  1958. 

MN-8567,  The  Navy  Dental  Corps  27-mln 

Color  1959.  .  „ 

MN-8568A.  Military  Immunization— Gen- 
eral Procedures  23-mln  B&W  1959. 

MN-8568B,  Military  Immunization— Small- 
pox Vaccination  12-mln  Color  1959. 

MN-8576A,  Basic  Nursing— Making  an  Un- 
occupied Bed  14-mln  B&W  1967. 

MN-8576B,  Basic  Nursing  Care — Making  a 
Recovery  Bed  9-mln  B&W  1957. 

MN-8676C,  Basic  Nursing  Care— Making 
the  Occupied  Bed  15-min  B&W  1967. 

MN-8576D,  Basic  Nursing  Care— The  Bed 
Bath  in-mln  B&W  1957. 

MN-8576E.  Basic  Nursing  Care— Intrave- 
nous Administration  of  Fluids  18-min  B&W 

1959.  _ 

MN-8576F,  Basic  Nursing  Care— Preopera- 
tive Care  16-mln  B&W  1959. 

MN-85760.  Basic  Nursing  Care — Postoper- 
ative Care  14-mln  B&W  1959. 

MN-8576H,  Basic  Nursing  Care— Eye  Treat- 
ments 13-mln  B&W  1959. 

MN-8576I,  Basic  Nursing  Care— Ear.  Nose 
and  Throat  14-mln  B&W  1959. 

MN-8576J,  Basic  Nursing  Care — Oral  Ad- 
ministration  of   Medications    13-mln   B&W 

1959. 

MN-8576K,  Basic  Nursing  Care— Isolation 
Techniques  24-min  B&W  1960  (No  TV). 

MN-8592,  Theory  of  the  Lead-Acid  Stor- 
age Battery  25-mln  B&W  1959. 

MN-8594A,  Direct  Generators— Theory  of 
Operation  16-mln  B&W  1969. 

MN-8594B,  Direct  Current  Motors— Theory 
of  Operation  10-mln  B&W  1959. 

MN-8597A,  Reinforced  Plastics— Introduc- 
tion 20-mln  B&W  1967. 

MN-8597B,    Reinforced    Plastics— Inspec- 
tion and  Quality  Control  20-mln  B&W  1967. 
MN-8597C,  Reinforced  Plastics— Repair  of 
Single  Skin  Failures  18-mln  B&W  1957. 

MN-8610,  Ship  Design  for  Tomorrow  26- 
mln  Color  1959.  

MN-8613,  The  U.S.  Naval  Test  Pilot  School 
13-mln  Color  1959. 

MN-8614,    Electromagnetic    Cathode    Ray 
Tube-Theory  of  Operation  20-mln  B&W  1968. 
MN-8617,  Slow-speed  Flight  Characteristics 
of  Swept-wlng  Aircraft  18-mln  B&W  1967. 

MN-8639,  Safety-on-the-Job  at  Sea  16-min 
B&W  1957. 

MN-8647A,  MSTS  Arctic  Operations  19-mli» 
Color  1968. 

MN-8647B,  Arctic  Shipping— MSTB  Arctic 
Operations  31-min  Color  1958. 

MN-8659,  Mrs.  United  States  Navy  4-mln 
B&W  1957. 

MN-8665A,  Seabees  in  the  Antarctic— Base 
Construction  and  Equipment  Operation  19- 
mln  Color  1968. 


MN-8679,  The  Growler  Story  22-mln  Color 

1958.  .„    ^ 

MN-8681A,  Environmental  Factors  Affect- 
ing Reliability  of  Electronic  Equipment  17- 
min  B&W  1966   (No  TV) . 

MN-8681B,  Vibration  Problems  In  the  De- 
sign of  Shipboard  Electronic  Equipment  19- 
mln  B&W  1966  (No  TV). 

MN-8697,  MSTS  Arctic  Operations— 1966 
46-mln  Color  1957. 

MN-8707,  Stay  in  School  and  Graduate  14- 
mln  Color  1958. 

MN-8725,  Management  Improvement — Its 
Your  Business  26-mln  Color  1969. 

MN-6749A,  Medical  Aspects  of  Diving  (Part 
I)   28-mln  Color  1962   (No  TV). 

MN-8749B,  Medical  Aspects  of  Diving 
(Part  2)  28-min  Color  1962  (No  TV). 

MN-8751A,  The  Navy  Goes  to  Church — 
Thine  Is  the  Power  20-mln  B&W  1968. 

MN-8761B,  The  Navy  Goes  to  Church — ^Rlg 
for  Church  20-mln  B&W  1960. 

MN-a759,  Buoyant  Ascent  15-mln  Color 
1957. 

MN-8760A.  Helicopter  Rescue  at  Sea  21- 
mln  Color  1959. 

MN-8770A.  Reliability— Fundamental  Con- 
cepts—Part 1  30-mln  Color  1961. 

MN-8770B,  Reliability — Fundamental  Con- 
cepts—Part 2  27-mln  Color  1961. 

MN-8770C,  Reliability— Statistical  Con- 
cepts 25-mln  Color  1961. 

MN-8770D.  Reliability  Engineering— Relia- 
bility Testing  30-mln  Color  1961 

MN-6770E,  Reliability  Testing  28-min 
Color  1962. 

MN-8771A.  International  Naval  Review 
14'^-mln  Color  1958. 

MN-8775,  Air  Operations  in  the  Antarctic 
16-mln  Color  1960. 

MN-8794.  Navy  Wives  27-min  Color  1959. 
MN-8800,  The  U.S.  Naval  Civil  Engineering 
Laboratory  17-mln  Color  1969. 

MN-8807,  Civil  Engineers  of  the  Navy  18- 
mln  B&W  1969   (No  TV). 

MN-8812A,  Turboprop/Turboshaft  Engines: 
Introduction  13-min  Color  1969. 

MN-8817A,  Aircraft  Familiarization- T3J-1 

Buckeye  Aircraft  Systems  13-mln  Color  1960. 

MN-8817B,  Aircraft  Pamiliartzatlon- TZJ-l 

Buckeye  Emergency  Procedures  10-min  Color 

1960.  , 

MN-8817C,  Aircraft  PamlUartzatlon— T2J-1 
Buckeye  Operating  Procedures  22-mln  Color 

1960.  ,  , 

MN-8817D,  Aircraft  Pamlliarizatlon— T2J-1 
Buckeye  Field  Carrier  Landing  Procedures 
11-min  Color  1960. 

MN-8817E.  Aircraft  Familiarization — T2J-1 
Buckeye  Carrier  Procedures  10-min  Color 
1960. 

MN-8829L,  Effective  Naval  Leadership — 
Naval  Heritage— Part  2— The  Parragut  Story 
27-mln  Color  1962. 

MN-8848,  Missiles  of  the  Navy  19-mln  Color 

1958.  „   _ 

MN-8867,     Introduction     to     Underwater 

Sound  19-mln  B&W  1969. 

MC-8863,  Navy's  Blue  Angels  29-mln  Color 
1958  (No  TV). 

MN-«864,  Security  Through  Seapower  11- 
mln  Color  1968. 

MN-8866,  The  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
Reactor  21-min  Color  1959. 

FN-8874,  The  Statistical  Design  of  Experi- 
ments (Fundamental  Concepts)  20  mln  Color 

1960. 
MN-8879,  The  Pacific  Missile  Range  14»y4- 

mln  Color  1960. 

FN-8909,  Danger — Stacked  Deck  Carrier 
OPS  20  mln  Color  1960. 

MN-8913,  The  Dental  Assistant:  Operative 
(Professional  Use  Only). 

MN-8917.  Low  Level  Air  Navigation  22-mln 
Color  1960.  ^,_.„ 

MN-8923,  Radiological  Defense  In  Civilian 
Manned  Ships  25-mln  B&W   1960. 

MN-8936.  USS  NAUTILUS— Operation  Sun- 
shine 14-mln  Color  1959. 

MH-8940.  The  Salute   15-min  B&W   1960. 


MN-8942.   Portrait   of   Antarctica,   28-min 
Color  1961. 

MN-8951.  Tuberculin  Testing  10-mln  Color 

1959  (No  TV).  ^^       „„ 

MN-6953,  Five  Ladders  to  the  Bridge  28- 
mln  Color  1961. 

MN-8958,  Search  for  Silence  15-min  B&W 
1960. 

MN-8965,  Prevention  of  Heat  Casualties  24- 
mln  Color  1960. 

MN-8969A.  Digital  Computer  Techniques- 
Introduction  20-mln  Color  1962. 

MN-8969B.  Digital  Computer  Techniques — 
Computer  Logic  20-mln  Color  1962. 

MN-8969C,  Digital  Computer  Techniques — 
Logic  Symbology  15-mln  Color  1962. 

MN-8969E2,  Digital  Computer  Techniques — 
Logic  Element  Circuits   18-mln   Color   1962. 
MN-8969D.  Digital  Computer  Techniques — 
Computer  Units  24-mln  Color  1962. 

MN-8969F,  DlgiUl  Computer  Techniques — 
Programming  14-mln  Color  1962. 

MN-8970.  Seapower  14-mln  Color  1959. 
MN-8981,   Denlson   Hydraulic   Pumps   and 
Motors,  Disassembly  and  Reassembly  24-min 
B&W  1961.  ^    ^ 

MN-8982.      Summer      Incident — ^Lebanon 
crisis — 27-mln    Color    1969. 

MN-8984N,   Navy   Screen   Highlights   Oct- 
March  14-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-89840,   Navy  Screen   Highlights  Apr- 
Jun  14-mln  B&W   1963. 

MN-8984P,    Navy    Screen    Highlights    Jul- 
Sep   14-mln  B&W   1963. 

MN-8984Q.  Navy  Screen  Highlights   Aug- 
Dec  14-mln  B&W  1963. 

MN-8984R,   Navy   Screen   Highlights   Jan- 
Mar    14-mln   B&W    1964. 

MN-8984S.   Navy   Screen   Highlights   Apr- 
Jun  14-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-8984T,   Navy   Screen   Highlights,  Jul- 
Sep  14-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-8984U.    Navy   Screen    Highlights— As- 
sault at  Huelva  14-mln  Color  1965. 

MN-8984V.  Navy  Screen  Highlights— Twice 
a  Citizen  14-mln  Color  1965. 

MN-8984W.  Navy  Screen  Highlights — Strike 
From  the  Sea  14-min  Color  1966. 

MN-8984X.  Navy  Screen  Highlights— Viet- 
nam: The  Navy  Ashore  14-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-8984Y,      Navy      Screen      Highlights — 
Search  and  Rescue— Vietnam  (1968)   15-mln 

Color. 

MN-8990.  115  Volts— Deadly  Shipmate  19- 
mln  Color  1960. 

MC-8997.   Jet  Carrier  28-mln  B&W   1959 
(No  TV). 

MN-9026,  U.S.  Navy  Armored  Life  Jacket 
7-mln  B&W  1945  (No  TV) . 

MN-9031,  U.S.  Navy  Report — Away  Boartl- 
ers  19-mln  B&W  1945. 

MN-9032,  Floating  Drydocks— The  Combat 
Dock  for  Fleet  Repairs  40-mln  B&W  1946. 

MN-9042,  Floating  Drydocks— Careening 
the  YFD-6  16-mln  B&W  1946. 

MN-9045,  Pury  In  the  Pacific  20-mln  B&W 
1945  (No  TV). 

MN-9153,  Naval  Chapels  In  the  Pacific  12- 
mln  Color  1948. 

MN-9165,  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory— The 
N-O-L  Story  20-mln  Color   1961. 

MN-9180A,  Shipboard  Vibrations— Part  1— 
Pundamentol  Principles  of  Vibrating  Systems 
(Single  Mass)  22-mln  B&W  1963  (No  TV). 

MN-9180B,  Shipboard  Vibrations — Part 
2 — Multi-Mass  Systems  21-niin  B&W  1953 
(No  TV). 

MN-9180C,  Shipboard  Vibrations — Part  3 — 
Vibration— Excitation  and  Response  17-mln 
B&W  1953  (No  TV). 

MN-9180D,  Shipboard  Vlbrationa— Part  4— 
Service  Problems  and  Field  Investigation  18- 
mln  B&W  1963  (No  TV) . 

MN-9183,  Cold  Weather  Seabee  14-mln 
B&W  1960. 

MN-9198,  Swimming  tor  Survival  17-mln 
B&W  1954. 

MN-9225A.  Nursing  Service  In  the  Navy— 
The  Nursing  Service  Supervisor  21-mln  B&W 
1964. 
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BAN-9325B,  Nursing  Service  In  the  Navy — 
The  Chief  of  Nursing  Service  11-mln  BAW 
1984. 

MN-9226C.  Nursing  Service  In  the  Navy— 
The  Ward  Nurse  16-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-9229.  Naval  Aviation  and  Tou  a4-mln 
Color  1954. 

MN-9337A,  Mechanical  Operation  of  the 
Model  38  Teletypewriter-Keyboard  Transmit- 
ting Mechanism  12-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-9237B,  Mechanical  Operation  of  the 
Model  28  Teletypewriter — Automatic  Typer 
Selecting  Mechanism  11-mln  B&W  1964. 

MN-9237C.  Mechanical  Operation  of  the 
Model  28  Teletypewriter — Type  Box  Position- 
ing Mechanism  18-mm  B&W  1964. 

MN-9237D,  Mechanical  Operation  of  the 
Model  28  Teietypewriter — Function  Mecha- 
nism 13-mln  Bty,1964. 

MN-9243,  Th^nt 
mln  Color  1964. 

MN-9272.  Carrier  Action  off  Korea  13-mln 
B&W  1954. 

MN-9294,  Take  'Er  Down  Submarine  His- 
tory 13-mln  B&W  1954. 

MN-9302B.  Rules  of  the  Road — Interna- 
tional— Vessels  Crossing — Daytime  21-mln 
Color  1966. 

MN-9302C,    Rules   of   the  Road — Interna- 
tional— Vessels  Overtaking — Daytime  19-mln 
.Color  JJ966. 

Ml}-::9302D.  Rules  of  the  Road — Intema- 
'tlona'l— Special  Daytime  Situations   11-mln 
Color  1955. 

MN-9302G.  Rules  of  the  Road — Interna- 
tional— Restricted  Visibility  Situations  17- 
mln  Color  1965. 

MN-9315.  Flying  In  a  Pressure  Cabin  30- 
mln  Color  1964. 

MN-9318A,  Medical  Aspects  of  High  Inten- 
sity Noise — General  Effects  30-mln  B&W 
1968  (No  TV). 

MN-9318C,  Medical  Aspects  of  High  Inten- 
sity Noise — Ear  Defense  20-mln  B&W  1955 
(No  TV). 

MN-9319A.  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Triangrular  Bandage — Head  1-mln  18- 
sec  B&W  1953. 

MN-9319B,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Triangular  Bandage — Chest  or  Back 
1-mln  19-sec  B&W  1953. 

MN-9319C,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Triangular  Bandage — Shoulder  1-mln 
32-sec  B&W  1953. 

MN-9319D,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — ^Triangiilar  Bandage — Hip  47-sec  B&W 
1963. 

MN-9319E,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  0>rps- 
man — Triangular  Bandage — Foot  60-8ec 
B&W  1963. 

MN-9319F,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Foot  and  Ankle  1- 
mln  47-sec  B&W  1953. 

MN-93190,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Palm  of  Hand  53-sec 
B&W  1953. 

MN-9319H,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Back  of  Hand  1-mln 
45-sec  B&W  1953. 

MN-9319I,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Finger  1-mln  38-6ec 
B&W  1953. 

MN-9319J,  BatLdaglng  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Biindage — Eyes  48-sec  B&W 
1953. 

MN-9319K.  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Jaw  (Barton)  1-mln 
e-sec  B&W  1953. 

MN-9319L,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  C<»'ps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Jaw  (Modified  Bar- 
ton) 1-mln  1-sec  B&W  1953. 

MN-9319M,  Bandaging  tor  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Hip  (Splca)  1-mln 
4-sec  B&W  1953. 

MN-9319N,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Shoulder  1-mln  10- 
sec  B&W  1953. 

MN-93190,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Spiral  Reverse  Arm 
1-mln  30-8ec  B&W  1953. 


MN-9319P,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Figure  Eight  Elbow 
1-mln  B&W  1953. 

MN-9319Q,  Bandaging  for  Hospital  Corps- 
man — Roller  Bandage — Recurrent  Head  3- 
mln  37-sec  B&W  1963. 

MN-9346,  The  Rubber  Dam  In  Dentistry 
18-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-9376A,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Hematological  Technique — Collect- 
ing Blood  Samples  7-mln  Cdac  1954.  (No 
TV). 

MN-9375B,  MediQal  LaboratOTy  Tech- 
niques— Hematological  Techniques  for 
Charging  the  Hemocytometer  6-mln  Color 
1954  (No  TV). 

MN-9375C,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Serological  Technique  Venipuncture 
7-min  Color  1964  (No  TV) . 

MN-9375D,  Medical  LaboratOTy  Tecih- 
alquee — Hlatopatbologlcal  Technique — Proc- 
essing a  Gross  Specimen  10-mln  Color  1954 
(No  TV). 

MN-9376E,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Chemical  Techniques — Measurement 
of  Total  Iron  in  Whole  Blood — Preparation  ot 
Reagents  13-mln  Color  1955. 

MN-9375P,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Measurement  of  Total  Iron  in  Whole 
Blood — Preparation  of  a  Calibration  Curve 
12-mln   Color  1955. 

MN-9376G.  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Measurement  of  Total  Iron  in  Whole 
Blood — Estimation  of  Iron  14-mln  Color  1956. 

MN-9375H.  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Oxyhemoglobin  Method  for  Measur- 
ing Hemoglobin  6-mln  Color  1955. 

MN-9375J,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Basic  Techniques  of  Pipetting  6- 
min  Color  1967. 

MN-9375K,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Transfer  Plpets  3-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-9375L,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Blow-out  Plpets  2-mln  Color  1967. 

MN-9375M,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Special  Plpets  5-mln  Color  1955. 

MN-9375N.  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Pipettors  5-mln  Color  1967. 

MN-93750,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Burettes  8-mln  Color  1955. 

MN-9376P,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Volumetric  Flasks  4-mln  Color  1955. 

MN-9375Q,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— ^Folding  a  Filter  Paper  3-mln  Color 
1956. 

MN-9375R,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Protein-free  Filtrate  (Polln-Wu 
Method)  5-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-9375S,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Protein-free  Filtrate  (Somogyl 
Method)  4-mln  Color  1956. 

MN-9376T,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Protein-free  Filtrate  (Timgstlc  Acid 
Method)  5-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-9375U,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Estimation  of  Blood  Glucose  (FoUn- 
Wu  and  Somogyl  Methods)  12-mln  Color 
1966. 

MN-9375V,  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
niques— Estimation  of  Blood  Glucose  (Sun- 
derman-Puller)  5-mln  Color  1956. 

MN-9376,  Complete  Dentures — Remount 
Procedures  20-mln  Color  1956. 

MN-9400B,  Man  and  the  FBM  28-mln 
Color  1960. 

MH-9409,  Leatherneck  Ambassadors  15- 
min  Color  1961. 

MH-9411.  Aerodynamics — Funda;aentals  of 
Roll-Divergence  122-mln  B&W  1960. 

MN-9419,  Radiation  Protection  In  Nuclear 
Medicine  (Professional  Use  Only) . 

MN-9422,  Hurricane  Hunters  21-mln  B&W 
1961. 

FN-9433A,  Principles  of  Paperwork  Man- 
agement 13-mln  Color  1960. 

PN-9433B,  Principles  of  Paperwork  Man- 
agement— Moving  the  Mail  14-mln  Color  1960. 

PN-9433C,  Principles  of  Paperwork  Man- 
agement— Better  Correspondence  Manage- 
ment 11 -mln  Color  1960. 


FN-0433D,  Principles  of  Paperwork  Man- 
agement— Managing  Your  Forms  17-mln 
Color  1960. 

FN-9433E,  Principles  of  Paperwork  Man- 
agement— Managing  Your  Reports  11-mln 
Color  1961. 

FN-9433F,  Principles  of  Paperwork  Manage- 
ment— Records  Disposal  15-mln  Color  1961. 

MN-9439,  Silent  Sentinel  PolarU  Missile 
Program  14-mln  Color  1960. 

MN-9442,  Polaris  To  Poseidon  14-mln  Color 
1966. 

MN-9443,  The  Unknown  Fleet  MSTS  Op- 
erations ig-mln  Color  1963. 

MN-9464,  Beneath  Navy  Wings  38-mln 
Color  1961. 

MN-9460.  The  Supply  Manager's  Dilemma 
19-min  Color  1960. 

MN-9480A.  Vision  In  Military  AvUtion: 
Sense  of  Sight  24 14  mln  Color  1963. 

MN-9480B.  Vision  In  Military  Aviation; 
Illusions  32-mln  Color  1963. 

MN-9483,  Mr.  Push-a-Button  28-mln  Color 
1961. 

MN-9487A,  Meteorology — Ice  Formation  on 
Aircraft  (1961)   21-mln  Color. 

MN-9487B,  Meteorology — ^Fog  and  Low 
Celling  Clouds — Ground  Fog  and  Advectlon 
Fog  (1961)   23-min  Color. 

MN-9487C,  Meteorology — ^Pog  and  Low 
Celling  Clouds — Upslope  Fog  and  Frontal  Fog 
9-Mln  Color  1961. 

MN-9487D,  Meteorology — ^The  Cold  Front 
14-Mln  Color  1961. 

MN-9487E,  Meteorology — ^The  Warm  Front 
17-Mln  Color  1961. 

MN-9516,  Ready  for  Sea  28-Mln  Color  1961. 

MN-9639,  Vertical  Assault  16-min  Color 
1960. 

MN-9541,  Naval  Preparatory  School  12-min 
Color  1963. 

MN-9546B,  SELF— The  Mobile  Airfield  14- 
mln  Color  1961. 

MH-9&53,  Force  In  Readiness  38-mln  Color 
1961. 

MC-9556A3,  Ring  of  Valor-Story  of  Mid- 
shipmen 29-mln  Color  1966. 

MC-9561.  Year  of  Polaris  56-min  B&W 
1960  (No  TV) . 

MN-9587.  Yankee  Do-Attack  Carrier  Op- 
erations 28-mln  Color  1963. 

MN-9594,  The  Second  Seat — Naval  Aviation 
Officer  29-min  Color  1964. 

MN-9606,  Pacific  Frontier  28-min  Color 
1964. 

MC-9607,  Operation  Top  Gun — Naval  Air 
Weapons  Meet — 15-mln  Color  1960. 

MO-9613.  Beyond  Magellan— USS  Triton 
Submerged  Trip  Around  World  28-min  Color 
1961. 

MC-9614,  Sub  Killers  —  Antl-Submarine 
Operations  28-mln  B&W   1960    (No  TV). 

MN-9616,  Aircraft  Pressure  Refueling  8- 
mln  Color  1962  (No  TV) . 

MC-9631,  Hot  Run — Navy  Research  29-min 
Color  1961. 

MN-9633.  The  Story  of  Naval  Aviation. 
1911-1961  27-min  B&W  1961. 

MN-9665,  Introduction  to  Environmental 
Engineering  22-mln  Color  1962. 

MN-9666,  Removable  Partial  Dentures:  The 
Wax-up  (Professional  Use  Only). 

MN-9667,  Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee 

Submarine  Operations  28-mln  Color  1963. 

MN-9680,  Adventures  In  Inner  Space  28- 
mln  Color  1965. 

MN-9688,  A  Salute  to  Arlelgh  Bvirke  22- 
mln  B&W  1962. 

MN-9692,  The  Dental  Assistant:  Out^ 
patient  Surgery  (Professional  Use  Only) . 

MN-9704A,  PERT  Milestone  System  27-min 
Color  1962. 

MN-9704B,  PERT  Cost  29-mln  Color  1964. 

MN-9726,  Greyhounds  of  the  Sea — Destroy- 
er History  and  Operations  26-mln  B&W  1967. 

MN-9730,  Who  Needs  You,  Buchanan — De- 
stroyer Operations  28-mln  Color  1964. 

MN-9756,  Polaris,  Blue  and  Oold-Op.  Po- 
laris Submarines  10-mln  Color  1962. 


MO-0777,  Detect  and  Destroy-Anti-Sub- 
marlne  Operations  14-min  Color  1963. 

MN-9783,  Cold  War  Call-up— The  Navy's 
Selected  Reserve  28-mln  B&W  1962. 

MN-9789,  Project  Lana^BendU  Air  Races 
7-mln  Color  1961. 

MN-9797.  An  Answer  (Visit  of  President 
Kennedy  to  Fleet)   28-mln  Color  1962. 

MN-9836,  Oceanography — Science  for  Sur- 
vival 42-mln  Color  1964. 

MN-9836 A2,  Oceanography  —  Science  for 
survival  (Short  Version)  27-mln  Color  1964. 

MG-9874,  John  Glenn  Story  28-mln  Color 

1963. 

MN-9907,  Seapower  28-mln  Color  1964. 

MC-9925,  Polaris  Submarine:  Journal  of 
an  Undersea  Voyage  56-min  Color  1963  (No 

TV). 

MC-9927,  Power  for  Continent  Seven 
Antarctica  30-mln  ()olor  1963. 

MN-9928.  United  States  Arriving— Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  visit  to  Pacific  Jleet  28-mln 
Color  1963. 

MC-9934,  Story  of  a  Carrier  Pilot  28-mln 
B&W  1963  (No  TV). 

MC-9937,  Biography  of  Admiral  Nlmitz 
28-min  B&W  1963   (No  TV). 

MC-9938,  Goblin  on  the  Doorstep — Docu- 
mentary on  ASW  28-min  Color  1963. 

MA-9944.  Salute  to  the  Navy  (History) 
28-mln  B&W  1962. 

MN-9960,  Mechanical  Impedance:  Concepts 
Applicable  to  Ship  Silencing  28-min  B&W 

1966.  *       ^ 

MN-10006B,  Partners  at  Sear— Unltas  Op- 
erations— 28-min  Color  1966. 

MN-10019.  Seapower-Plymouth  Rock  to 
Polaris  28-mln  Color  1965. 

MN-10021.  Challenge  of  the  Seas  (Ocean- 
ography) 1963. 

MN-10046,     Operative     Dentistry     38-mln 

Color  1966. 

MN-100e3,  Careers  In  Oceanography  28- 
min  Color  1966. 

MN-10064,  Water  Masses  of  the  Ocean 
46-mln  Color  1967. 

MN-10066A.  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy 
Reports  28-mln  Color  1985   (No  TV). 

MN- 10068,  Campus  to  Command  OCS 
Training  28-mln  Color  1966. 

KN-10079,  Project  Definition  Phase  33-mln 
B&W  1964.  ^    ^ 

MN-10100,  SEALAB  I  (Oceanography) 
28-mln  Color  1965. 

MN-IOIOOB,  SEALAB  11  (Oceanography) 
28-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-10101.  The  Nuclear  Navy  28-mln 
Color  1967. 

MN-10105,  Why  Calibrate  (Navy  Calibra- 
tion Program)   16-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-10117,  It  Started  With  Muybridge 
(Photography)    12 '/a -mln  Color  1962. 

MN-10145,  Mission:  Oceanography  28-mln 

Color  1966. 

MN-10152,  A  Time-lapse-Photographic 
Study  of  Antarctic  Icefioes  and  Currents 
22-mln  Color  1962. 

MC-10153.  The  Missile  Navy  26-min  Color 
1964.  ,      „  , 

MN-10161.  Poultry  Cookery  21-min  Color 

1965. 

MN-10167,  Oceanographlc  Prediction  Sys- 
tems 30-mln  Color  1967. 

MC-10191,  Mission  Mediterranean  (US 
Sixth  Fleet)   28-min  Color  1964. 

MN-10193A.  Hydrographic  Survey  Opera- 
tions: Hydrographic  Control  and  Sounding 
Operations  17-mln  Color  1967. 

MN-10193C.  Hydrographic  Survey  Opera- 
tions Hydrographic  Control  and  Sounding 
Operations  17-mln  Color  1967. 

MN-10198,  Hygiene  for  Men  19-mln  Color 
1967. 

MN-10199.  The  Dolphins  That  Joined  the 
Navy  (Research)  27-mln  Color  1964. 

MN-10203,  Modem  Geodetic  Surveying 
(1967)  18-mln  Color. 

MN-10220B.  Nursing  Care:  Evening  and 
Morning  Care  15-mln  Color  1967  (Profes- 
sional Use  Only) . 

MN-10230C,  Nursing  Care:   The  DUbetic 
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Patient  38-mln  Color  1967  (Professional  Use 
Only) . 

MN-10330D,  Nursing  Care:  The  Cardiac 
Patient  23-mln  Color  1967  (Professional  Use 
Only) . 

MN-10226.  Land  the  Landing  Force  28-mln 
Color  1967. 

liiN-10227,  The  Submariners  28-min  Color 
1967. 

MN-10228.  Face  of  a  Nation  (Carrier  Op- 
erations) 28-mln  Color  1967. 

MN-10232A,  Dash— History  and  Develop- 
ment of  ASW  during  World  War  I  and  II 
30- mln  Color  1965. 

MN-10232A3.  Dash  (Antisubmarine)  28- 
mln  Color  1967. 

MN-10236,  The  Lonely  Warriors   (UDT  & 
Seal  Team  Operations)    28-mln  Color  1967. 
MC-10269.    Mark    (U.S.    Naval    Academy) 
28-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-10276,  American  Navy  in  Vietnam  26- 
min  Color  1967. 

MN-10314,  Footprints  in  the  Sea  (Ocean- 
ography) 26-min  Ck>lor  1966. 

MN-10316.  Come  Sail  With  Me  (Technical 
Training  for  Navy  Missile  Technicians)  27- 
mln  Color  1966. 

MN-10317.  Nature  of  Sea  Water  (Ocean- 
ography) 28-mln  Color  1967. 

MN-10330,  Weaponeers  of  the  Deep  (Sub- 
marine Training)    28-mln  Color   1967. 

MN-10334,  The  Junction  Transister  (Tran- 
slsters  &  Diode  Action.  Electron  Flow.)  38- 
min  Color  1967. 

MN-10359,  Seafood  Cookery  20-mln  Color 
1966 

MN-10363,  Oceanographlc  Research  With 
the  Cousteau  Diving  Saucer  26-mln  Color 
1966. 

MN-10356E,  Seapower — Traditions  Old- 
Traditions  New  28-mln  Color  1968. 

MC- 10376,  Ready  on  Arrival  (Carrier  Op- 
erations)  28-mln  Color  1967. 

MN-10387,  Small  Boat  Navy  (Role  of  Small 
Boats  in  Vietnam)   28-mln  Color  1968. 

MN-10388,  Gentle  Hand,  The  (Naval  Med- 
ical  Corps)    28-min  Color   1968. 

MC-10392,  To  Catch  a  Shadow  (ASW  Op- 
erations) 28-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-10393,  Seabee  Teams  30-mln  Color 
1966. 

MC-10414,  First  in  Command  (Story  of  a 
Navy  Captain)  28-mln  Color  1968. 

MO-10415,  Fifty  Years  After  (History  of 
Naval  Air  Reserve)   29-mln  Color  1966. 

MN-10428,  The  Hospital  Ship— An  Appre- 
ciation 28-min  Color  1968. 

MN-10438,  River  Patrol  (South  Vietnam 
Delta  Operations)  28-min  Color  1968. 

MN-10466,  Mission  of  Point  Mugu— Weap- 
ons That  Work  28-min  Color  1967. 

MN-10490,  Beans,  Bullets  and  Black  Oil 
(Replenishment  at  Sea  Operations)  28-mln 
Color  1968. 

MN-10493,  Eye  of  the  Dragon  (Navy  Ad- 
visors in  Vietnam)    28-mln   Color   1968. 

MN-10494,  A  Trip  to  Where  (Drug  Abuse) 
50-min  Color  1968. 

MN-10507,  LSD  (Drug  Abuse)  37-min 
Color  1967  (Short  version  is  28-min). 

MN-10519,  American  Dreadnaught,  The 
(USS  New  Jersey  Ret\imed  to  Duty)  28- 
mln  Color  1968. 

MN-10552,  The  Quiet  Warrior  (Story  of 
Naval  Air  Reserve — Week-end  Warriors)  28- 
mln  Color  1968. 

MN-10581,  Spirit  of  Freedom  (American 
History  with  the  U.S.  Navy  Band)  28-mln 
Color  1968. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  FILMS  OF  GKNERAL  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

This  enclosure  lists  alphabetically  and 
describes  Navy  films  recommended  for  public 
information  purposes. 

Adventures  in  Inner  Space,  MN-9680, 
28-mln.,  Color,  1965:  The  life  and  training 
of  a  nuclear  submariner  from  recruitment 
through  assignment. 

American  Dreadnaught,  The,  MN-10519, 
28-min.,  Color,  1968:  A  nostalgic  presenta- 
tion of  the  return  of  the  battleship  New 


Jersey  to   active  duty  with  the  U.8.  fleet. 
Martin  Gabel  narrates. 

American  Navy  in  Vietnam.  MN-10276,  28- 
min.,  Color,  1967:  Narrated  by  Chet  Huntley, 
this  film  Illustrates  the  Navy's  commitments 
in  Vietnam  Including  bombing  and  missile 
strikes,  a  river  assault  landing,  and  civic 
action. 

An  Answer,  MN-9797,  28-mln.,  Color,  1963: 
President  Kennedy  visits  the  Second  Fleet 
and  3nd  Marine  Division  to  view  exercises 
Involving  air,  sea,  and  amphibious  opera- 
tions. 

A  Trip  to  Where,  MN-10494.  50-mln.,  Color, 
1968:  This  film  Ulustrates  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  the  misuse  of  drugs  such  as  bar- 
biturates, amphetamines,  marljuna  and  LSD. 
Beans,  Bullets  and  Black  Oil,  38-mln., 
Color,  1968,  MN-10490:  Narrated  by  Henry 
Fonda,  this  film  shows  the  highlights  of 
replenishment  at  sea  while  the  ships  main- 
tain their  duties  on  the  line.  The  supply  line 
from  American  producers  to  Navy  consumers 
Is  traced  with  illustration  of  ship-to-ship 
and  helicopter  transfer  of  goods  at  sea. 

Beyond  Magellan,  MC-9613,  28-mln.,  Color. 
1961:  A  documentary  of  the  submerged 
round-the-world  cruise  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine Triton. 

Biography  of  Admiral  Nimltz.  MC-9937,  28- 
mln,  B&W,  1963:  Documentary  of  the  life  of 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimltz.  Includes 
dramatic  action  footage  from  World  War  11. 
Produced  by  Wolper  Productions  for  theliJV 
series  "Kography."  (No  TV). 

Campus  to  Command,  MN-10068,  28-mln. 
Color..  1966:  The  story  of  Officer  Candidats 
School. 

Careers  In  Oceanography,  MN-10063.  28- 
mln.:  A  documentary  presentation  to  encour- 
age college  students  to  plan  careers  in 
oceanography.  The  film  presents  the  chal- 
lenge and  adventure  of  oceanography  and  its 
vital  Importance  to  defense  and  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

Carrier  Action  Off  Korea,  MN-9272.  13-min., 
B&W,  1964:  niustrates  the  effectiveness  and 
importance  of  naval  aviation  to  the  Korean 
War 

Code,  The,  MD-6962CM,  29-mln.,  B&W. 
1959:  Narrated  by  Jack  Webb,  this  visual 
presentation  of  the  U.S.  Fighting  Man's  Code 
covers  the  main  themes  of  surrender,  capture, 
escape,  and  conduct  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Cold  War  Call-Up — The  Navy's  Selected 
Reserve,  MN-9783.  28-mln.,  B&W.  1962:  A 
documentary  on  members  of  the  Navy's  Se- 
lected Reserve  who  were  recalled  to  active 
duty  In  connection  with  the  Berlin  Crisis. 
Covers  many  of  their  activities  while  on  ac- 
tive duty  from  October  1961  to  August  1962. 
Come  Sail  With  Me,  MN-10316,  27i/i-mln., 
Color,  1966:  The  Navy's  Missile  Technician  Is 
followed  from  boot  camp  to  billet  on  board  a 
modem  missile  ship.  Excellent  color  photog- 
raphy and  launching  of  Tartar,  Terrier,  and 
Talos  missiles  highlight  this  Informative 
film. 

Dash,  MN-10232A3.  30-mln.,  Color,  1965: 
A  history  of  anUsubmarine  weapons,  featur- 
ing the  Dash  drone  helicopter. 

Detect  and  Destroy.  MC-9777.  14-mln.. 
Color,  1962:  Shows  the  evaluation  given  j^ 
SH-3A  (HSS-2)  helicopter  by  the  Navy  be- 
fore Its  Introduction  into  the  Fleet.  Deplete 
aircraft  trials  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Test 
Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

Dolphins  That  Joined  the  Navy,  The,  MN- 
10199.  26V4-mln..  Color,  1964:  Glenn  Ford 
Is  the  on-camera  narrator  for  this  film  which 
shows  the  Navy's  extensive  research  with  f 
dolphins  and  discusses  future  applications 
of  the  researchers'  findings. 

Eye  of  the  Dragon,  MN-10493,  28-mln.. 
Color,  1968:  The  story  of  the  American  Navy 
Advisors  to  Vietnamese  Jvmk  forces  told  In 
a  panoramic  style  using  a  montage  of  se^ 
quences,  native  music  and  the  KipUng  theme 
of  "East  Is  East"  and  "West  Is  West". 

Face  of  a  Nation.  MN-10228,  28-mln..  Color. 
1967:  Illustrates  the  role  Navy  men  on  at- 
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tack  carrlere  play  In  keeping  the  peace 
around  the  world. 

PUty  Years  After,  MC-10416.  29-mln.,  Color, 
196«-  Commemorates  the  60th  Anniversary 
of  the  Navy  Air  Reserve  by  telling  the  story 
of  the  original  Yale  unit.  Documentary  pro- 
duced by  WCBS-TV.  New  York.  (TV  by 
CHINPO  permission  only.) 

FlghUng  Lady  Speaks.  The  MN-7283,  10- 
min  ,  B&W,  1950 :  Dramatizes  a  typical  day  a 
acUvlUes  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  off  Korea 
m  1950.  Includes  combat  scenes  of  Navy 
fighters  and  bombers  on  missions  over  Korea. 

First  In  Command.  MN-10414.  28-mln.. 
Color  1968:  A  realistic  view  of  the  authority 
and  responslblUtles  of  the  Commanding  Of- 
ficer of  a  Navy  ship.  Narrated  by  Richard 
Boone,  the  film  documents  the  CapUln's  role 
on  the  bridge.  In  the  wardroom,  on  the  meas 
deck,  at  Captains  Mast,  and  at  General 
Quarters. 

Fleet  That  Came  To  Stay,  The,  MN-5802. 
22-mln..  B&W,  1945:  Dramatic  combat  scenes 
from  the  Okinawa  campaign.  The  pre-lnva- 
slon  shore  bombardment  and  Kamikaze  at- 
tacks on  our  ships  off  Okinawa  are  shown. 

Floating  Portress.  MN-7834.  14-mln.,  B&W, 
1952:  Tells  the  story  of  the  battleship's  mis- 
sion in  Korea.  Includes  scenes  of  life  aboard 

ship. 

Podtprlnts  in  the  Sea.  MN-10314.  26-mln., 
toloT'.  1S66 :  An  exciting  report  on  the  latest 
deep  submersible  maneuverable  craft  being 
tested  and  used  by  the  Navy.  Over  50  percent 
of  the  film  Is  made  up  of  new  underwater 
photography,  Including  scenes  of  Sou  Coupe, 
Deep  Jeep,  Morey.  and  CtTRV. 

Force  In  Readiness,  MH-9552,  28-mln.. 
Color,  1961:  Shows  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
team  In  operation,  featuring  the  value  of 
trained  manpower,  while  pointing  up  the 
many  modern  weapons  available  to  the  team. 
Fury  in  the  Pacific.  MN-9045,  20-min.  B&W, 
1945:  Dramatic  pictures  filmed  during  inva- 
sion of  Palau  Islands.  Bombardment  by  Fleet, 
landing  of  Marines,  and  the  struggle  to  oust 
the  Japanese  from  Bloody  Nose  Ridge  are 
portrayed  in  grim  realism.  (No  TV) 

Gentle  Hand,  The.  MN-10388,  28-mln. 
Color,  1968:  This  is  the  story  of  American 
Navy  Surgeons  giving  medical  aid  and  in- 
structions to  South  Vietnamese  patriots  in 
the  picturesque  village  of  Rach  Gia,  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Goblin  on  the  Doorstep.  MC-9938,  28-min., 
Color,  1963:  Antisubmarine  warfare,  equip- 
ment and  techniques  are  explained  In  this 
excellent  film.  Shows  how  the  hunter-killer 
group  works  as  a  team  to  combat  an  enemy 
submarine. 

Greyhounds  of  the  Sea.  MN-9726,  26- 
mln.,  B&W,  1967:  Narrated  by  Jack  Webb, 
this  film  documents  the  development  of 
the  destroyer  from  the  earliest  types  through 
to  modern   nuclear  missile   destroyers. 

Growler  Story.  The.  MN-8679.  22-min., 
Color.  1958:  This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the 
most  famed  acts  of  heroism  of  WWII.  A 
vivid  account  of  the  submarine  USS  Grow- 
ler's departure  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  war 
patrol,  climaxed  by  Commander  Gllmore's 
last  command  from  his  submarine's  em- 
battled bridge.  John  Ford  directed  this  dra- 
matic film. 

Heart  of  the  Navy,  MN-8224,  13-min..  B&W, 
1956:  Shows  how  the  Navy  provided  help 
in  the  Berlin  Blockade,  the  winter  storms 
of  January  1949,  the  earthquakes  in  the 
Greek  Ionian  Islands  of  August  1953,  the 
Vietnam  Evacuation  of  August  1954,  the 
Mexico  fiood  of  October  1954  and  to  Korean 
Orphans  in  1953. 

History  of  the  Korean  War,  MD-6962CG, 
58-min.,  B&W,  1958:  Documentary  film  re- 
counts Korean  war  events  from  the  first 
gunfire  on  June  25,  1950  to  the  armistice 
on  July  27,  1953.  Provides  a  firsthand  look 
at  combat  troops  and  their  equipment,  ter- 
rain, and  problems  of  weather  and  supply. 
Hospital     Ship,     The — An     Appreciation. 


MN-104a8.  28-mln..  Color.  1968:  The  story 
of  the  hospital  ship  and  Its  role  In  treat- 
ing and  caring  for  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese people  suffering  from  disease  and 
injuries  resulting  from  the  conflict. 

Hot  Run,  MC-9631.  29-mln..  Color,  1961: 
Shows  how  one  of  the  nation's  young  ama- 
teur rocketeers  is  encouraged  and  guided 
by  the  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Company  and 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  research,  development 
and  firing  of  a  successful  missile. 

Hurricane  Hunters,  MN-9422,  21-mln., 
B&W,  1961: 

Shows  the  mission  and  operating  tech- 
niques of  the  "Hurricane  Hunters"  of  Air- 
borne Early  Warning  Squadron  Pour.  Shows 
how  the  squadron's  planes  seek  out  tropical 
disturbances  and  fiy  through  them  to  de- 
termine their  behavior. 

Jet  Carrier.  MC-8997.  28-mln.,  B&W.  1960: 
Narrated  by  Walter  Cronklte.  this  CBS  film 
shows  the  mission  of  the  modern  carrier  task 
force.  Air  operations  atMard  the  USS  Sara- 
toga are  shown  ( No  TV ) 

Laiid  the  Landing  Force,  MN-10226,  28- 
mln.  Color,  1967:  An  overall  view  of  the  his- 
tory and  tactical  deployment  of  Amphibious 
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Lonely  Warriors,  The,  MN-10236.  28-min., 
B&W.  1967:  Dramatic  action  film  depleting 
the  many  fascinating  Jobs  of  Navy  \mder- 
water  demolition  teams,  as  they  perform  re- 
connaissance missions  and  plant  explosives 
to  clear  enemy  beaches  for  amphibious 
landings. 

LSD,  MN-10507,  37-mln.,  Color,  1967  (Short 
Version  is  28-min.)  :  This  film  features  Wal- 
ter Miner,  LCDR,  MC,  outlining  how  LSD  was 
discovered,  the  dangers  of  its  misuse,  and  Its 
effects  on  the  brain  and  body. 

Man  and  the  FBM,  MN-9400B,  28-ln.,  Color, 
1960:  The  story  of  the  Polaris  Fleet  Ballistic 
Missile  submarine  and  of  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  the  personnel  who  operate 
the  Navy's  Polaris  weapons  system. 

Man  in  the  Sea  (Story  of  SEALAB  H.) 
MN-IOIOOB,  28-mln..  Color,  1966:  Film  story 
of  Sea  Lab  II  experiment  under  the  sea  in 
1965.  Features  outstanding  iinderwater 
photography  inside  Sea  Lab  and  In  the  sea 
around  the  vehicle. 

Mark,  MC-10269,  28-mln..  Color.  1965:  A 
new  concept  In  Navy  information-recruiting 
films  with  all  music  sound  track.  Follows  a 
young  boy  on  a  tour  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
In  addition  to  the  fine  sound  track,  there  is 
dramatic  original  photography  of  historic 
Annapolis.  Md. 

Missile  Navy.  MC-10153.  28-min,  color, 
1964:  About  the  history  of  rocket  and  mis- 
sile development  In  the  Navy.  It  Illustrates 
every  type  in  some  phase  of  development 
and  demonstrates  operational  aspects  of 
present  day  missiles  In  the  Fleet.  The  film 
includes  excellent  historical  and  new  pho- 
tography and  is  narrated  by  Chet  Huntley. 
Mission  Mediterranean,  MC-10191,  28'i- 
mln.  color,  1964:  About  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
and  its  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
The  film  details  the  various  missions  of  the 
Fleet  and  illustrates  how  various  naval  oper- 
ations. Including  amphibious  assaults,  would 
be  employed  in  an  actual  war  situation. 

Mission:  Oceanography.  MN-10145,  28- 
min.  color.  1966:  A  dramatic  history  of  the 
development  of  oceanography  as  a  science 
and  Its  Importance  to  the  mission  of  the 
Navy  today. 

Mr.  Push-A-Button,  MN-9483,  28-mln, 
color,  1961:  Shows  the  Importance  of  the 
Individual  man  in  this  day  of  automatic 
equipment  and  so-called  "push-button" 
warfare. 

Naval  Aviation — a  Personal  History — the 
Weapon  Is  Conceived,  MN-8414A,  30-min, 
B&W,  1961:  Depicts  the  development  of 
Naval  Aviation  from  its  inception  up  to 
World  War  I.  Pioneers  of  naval  aviation  dis- 
cuss their  problems  In  getting  aircraft  recog- 
nized as  a  useful  weapon  in  naval  warfare. 


Naval  Aviation — a  Personal  History— the 
Weapon  Is  Tested,  MN-8414B,  29-mln,  B&W, 
1962:  Contains  a  series  of  Interviews  and 
pioneers  of  naval  aviation,  and  shows  the 
development  of  naval  aviation  during  the 
period  1918-1930. 

Naval  Preparatory  School,  MN-9541,  12- 
mln.  color,  1962:  This  documentary  film  on 
the  Naval  Preparatory  School  in  Bainbrldge. 
Md..  depicts  the  Instructional  program  and 
extracurricular  activities  at  the  school, 
which  prepares  enlisted  men  for  entrance  to 
the  Naval  Academy. 

Navy  Frogman.  The,  MN-8328,  28-mln., 
B&W,  1957:  This  documentary  includes  the 
rigorous  training  and  "Hell  Week"  at  Little 
Creek,  Va.  Includes  scenes  of  an  underwater 
training  tank  and  of  advanced  training  at 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  Many  underwater 
scenes  are  Included. 

Navy  Screen  Highlights — AssavUt  at  Huelva, 
MN-8984U,  14-mln.,  Color.  1964:  Marine 
landing.  "Operation  Steel  Pike"  at  Huelva, 
Spain. 

Navy  Screen  Highlights — Twice  a  Citizen, 
MN-8984V,  14-mln.,  B&W.  1965:  Reserve 
training  and  duty  In  the  active  Navy. 

Navy  Screen  Highlights — Strike  From  the 
Sea,  MN-8984W.  14-min..  Color.  1966:  First 
Navy  report  on  operations  off  the  coast  of 
Vietnam  since  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
began.  Shows  Navy  gunfire  support  missions, 
carrier  strikes  over  North  Vietnam,  Opera- 
tion "Market  Time"  and  amphibious  warfare. 
Navy  Screen  Highlights— Vietnam;  The 
Navy  Ashore,  MN-89B4X,  14-mln.,  Color,  1966: 
Illustration  of  Navy  civil  assistance  programs 
on  Vietnam. 

Navy  Screen  Highlights — Search  and  Res- 
cue, MN-8984Y,  14-mln.,  Color,  1968 :  Depicts 
the  role  played  by  ships  and  aircraft  of  the 
Navy's  search  and  rescue  forces  In  authentic 
photography  of  a  rescue  of  a  downed  pilot 
near  enemy-held  territory. 

Navy  Wings  of  Gold,  MN-8564A2.  28-mln., 
Color,  1966:  Story  of  the  Navy  pilot  from 
early  training  where  he  earns  his  Navy  air 
"wings"  to  become  a  combat  pilot  on  a  car- 
rier on  the  line. 

Nuclear  Navy,  The,  MN-10101,  28-min., 
Color,  1967 :  Story  of  the  Navy's  development 
of  nuclear  power  and  Its  application  In  long- 
range  submarines  and  the  growing  nuclear 
surface  force.  Narrated  by  Prank  Blair. 

Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  Reports.  MN- 
10066A.  28-mln,  Color,  1965:  Report  on  the 
latest  developments  In  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography. 

Oceanography — Science  for  Survival.  MN- 
9835,  42-min.,  Color,  1964. 

Oceanography — Science  for  Survival,  MN- 
9835A2,  28-mln.,  Color,  1964:  Shows  the  roles 
of  the  Navy  within  the  framework  of  the  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Oceanography's 
numerous  projects  on  oceanography. 

Old  Glory,  MD-6962CV.  28-mln.,  Color, 
1960:  Describes  the  evolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  from  1607  to  the  new  50-star  flag 
of  1960. 

Pacific  Frontier,  MN-9606,  28'/2-niln.,  Color, 
1965:  Depicts  naval  operations  throughout 
the  Pacific  area.  This  film,  narrated  by  Alex- 
ander Scourby,  shows  every  aspect  of  Pa- 
cific and  Seventh  Fleet  Operations  from 
ASW  to  goodwill  activities  ashore  and  in- 
cludes Navy  activity  In  Vletnaur.  The  film 
contains  excellent  photography  and  a  fine 
original  music  score. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  The,  MN-8879,  141/2- 
mln..  Color,  1960:  Shows  the  operation  and 
mission  of  the  Navy-operated  Pacific  Missile 
Range  at  Point  Mugu,  California. 

»>artners  at  Sea.  MN-10006B,  28-min.. 
Color,  1966:  Story  of  Unltas  VI— ASW  exer- 
cise with  Latin  American  Countries. 

Polaris,  Blue  and  Gold,  MN-9756,  10-min., 
1962:  Film  takes  the  audience  aboard  a  typi- 
cal Polaris  submarine  and  shows  the  vital 
role  each  man  plays  In  Its  operation. 


Polaris  Submarine:  Journal  of  an  Undersea 
Voyage  MC-9915,  56-mln.,  Color  1963:  Martin 
Agronsky  and  an  NBC  camera  crew  accom- 
^ny  USS  George  Washington  on  a  patrol  in 
Atlantic  waters  and  observe  a  Polaris  test 
firing  Produced  by  NBC.  this  Is  an  outstand- 
ing documentary  presentation  of  life  on  board 
a  typical  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  submarine. 

(No  TV) 

Polaris  to  Poseidon,  MN-9442,  HVj-mln., 
Color  1966:  A  colorful  story  of  one  of  the 
Navy's  major  contributions  to  world  peace, 
the  Polaris  missile  submarine  and  the  men 
who  operate  her.  You're  taken  on  a  quick 
trip  to  see  the  men  train  to  be  Polaris  Sub- 
mwiners,  then  Into  the  submarine  Itself  with 
the  crew  for  a  practice  launch  vrith  all  tne 
tension  of  the  real  thing.  The  fiUn  Is  an  In- 
sight to  what  makes  the  man  and  his  power- 
ful machine  tick. 

Portrait  of  Antarctica,  MN-8942,  28-mln 
Color  1962:  Film  of  the  Navy's  support  ol 
scientific  efforts  being  conducted  In  the  Ant- 
arctic during  Operation  Deepfreeze.  Shows 
logistic  support  operations,  scientific  surveys, 
and  activities  of  the  traverse  and  wintering 
over  parties  on  the  icebound  continent. 

Power  for  Continent  Seven,  MC-9927,  30- 
mln  Color.  1963:  Depicts  the  scientific  effort 
m  the  Antarctic,  the  installation  of  the  nu- 
clear power  unit,  and  the  Navy's  work  in 
support  of  the  national  Antarctic  research 

^  Quiet    Warrior,    The,    MN-10552,    28-mln. 
Color   1968:  The  story  of  a  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Squadron   and   how   these   reservist-citizens 
keep  in  readiness  by  training  on  weekends 
Ready   for   Sea.   MN-9515.   29-mln.   Color, 

1966-  Story  of  the  preparation  of  Navy  supply 
officers  through  OCS  and  the  Naval  Supply 
Officer  School  at  Athens,  Georgia,  ending 
with  shipboard  assignments  showing  the  ap- 
plication of  their  training. 

Ready  on  Arrival,  MC-10376,  28-mln,  Color. 

1967-  Portrays  life  aboard  an  attack  aircraft 
carrier  as  Its  crew  trains  for  and  then  con- 
ducts air  strikes  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam; 
with  stirring  scenes  of  flight  deck  operations, 
produced  by  Grununan  Aircraft  Company. 

Ring  of  Valor.  MC-9556A3,  29-min.,  Color. 
1963-  Depicts  the  life  of  a  Midshipman  in  his 
four  years  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Explains 
the  meaning  of  hte  graduation  ring  as  a 
symbol  of  the  responsibility  he  will  assume 
as  a  naval  officer.  Shows  the  academic,  mili- 
tary athletic,  and  social  life  at  the  academy. 

River    Patrol.    MN-10438.    28-mln,.    Color. 

1968-  The  story  of  one  aspect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy's  operations  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 
South  Vietnam. 

Salute  to  the  Navy.  MA-9944.  28-mln 
B&W  1962:  Produced  as  a  sequence  in  tne 
Army  TV  series.  "The  Big  Picture."  this  fllm 
reviews  the  role  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  It  shows  the  role  of  the  Navy  fighting 
ships  from  "Old  Ironsides"  through  todays 
nuclear  powered  combatants.  Scenes  from 
WWII  show  shore  bombardments,  amphib- 
ious landings,  carrier  strikes,  and  Kamikaze 
attacks  on  our  ships  off  Okinawa,  Naval  op- 
erations In  Korea  are  also  shown. 

Seabees  Can  Do  Plus,  MN-6841,  15-mln., 
B&W,  1950:  Depicts  the  work  performed  by 
the  Seabees  In  World  War  II. 

Seabee  Teams.  MN-10393.  30-mln..  Color, 
1966-  Story  of  Navy  "STAT"  teams  training 
Vietnamese  to  build  roads,  homes,  and 
schools  in  South  Vietnam. 

Sealab  I.  MN-10100.  28-min..  Color.  1965: 
Navy's  exploratory  attempt  to  apply  labora- 
tory studies  of  man's  ability  to  live  and  work 
in  an  artlflclal  atmosphere  at  a  depth  of  200 
feet  for  prolonged  periods. 

Seapower.  MN-9907.  28-mln..  Color.  1964: 
Film  Is  produced  by  Warner  Brothers  and 
narrated  by  Glenn  Ford.  Illustrates  the  tasks 
and  mission  of  the  Navy  In  protecting  the 
sea  lanes  and  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
It  shovre  how  a  strong  Navy  should  stress  our 
Nation's  reliance  on  maritime  trade  and  the 


necessity  for  development  of  the  wealth  of 
undersea  resources.  Seapower  realistlca  y 
portrays  the  practical  application  of  versatile 
naval  strength  in  contributing  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  1962  Cuban  Crisis. 

Seapower  in  the  Pacific.  MN-fll24.  30-mln, 
B&W  1946:  Points  up  the  vital  part  played 
by  United  States  seapower  In  World  War  II. 
Covers  loss  of  our  ships  at  Pearl  Harbor  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Fleet,  widening  of  ouf\ 
sea  lanes,  the  liberation  of  Manila,  and  the 

final  victory. 

Seapower— Plymouth  Rock  to  Polaris,  MN- 
10019,  28-mln,  Color,  1965:  Shows  the  history 
and  growth  of  American  naval  power  and  its 
importance.  ,„-.,. 

second  seat.  The,  MN-9594,  Color,  1964: 
Shows  the  training  and  actual  work  of  the 
Naval  Air  Observer.  There  is  much  excellent 
aerial  photography.  _^     ,^      . 

Service  to  the  Fleet,  MN-8079,  14-mln, 
B&W  1955:  Edward  R.  Murrow  describes  how 
the  fighting  fleet  is  supplied  for  continuous 
operations  at  sea  by  the  Service  Forces. 

Small  Boat  Navy,  MN-10387,  28-mln,  Color, 
1968:  Raymond  Burr  narrates  this  up-to-date 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Navy's 
small  boats  in  Vietnam.  Uniquely  designed 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  riverine  and  coastal 
warfare,  these  boate  along  with  helicopters 
are  depicted  on  coastal  or  river  pattols  under 
enemy  flre  or  spearheading  Invasions  In  en- 
emy held  river  territory. 

Spirit  of  Freedom,  MN-10581.  28-mln. 
Color.  1968:  With  opening  and  closing  on 
screen  narration  by  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen, 
this  fllm  depicts  the  heritage  of  our  freedom 
with  colorftU  music  and  song  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band  and  Sea  Chanters. 

Stay  m  School  and  Graduate.  MN-8707.  14- 
mln.  Color.  1958:  This  film  demonstrates  to 
prospective  enlistees  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  high  school  diploma,  and  shows  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  Navy  to 
graduates, 

Story  <*f  a  Carrier  Pilot,  MC-9934.  28-mln., 
B&W.  1963:  Follows  a  young  naval  aviator 
through  qualifications  In  F4B  Phantoms, 
ending  with  his  squadron  on  board  the  USS 
Ranger.  Excellent  documentation  of  one 
Individual's  menUl  and  physical  reactions  as 
he  prepares  to  qualify  In  this  record-break- 
ing, carrier-based  aircraft  (No  TV). 

Story  of  Naval  Aviation.  The.  MN-9633,  27- 
min..  B&W.  1961:  The  development  of  U.S. 
Naval  aviation  is  traced  from  its  earliest  days 
to  Its  modern  day  role  as  the  primary  strik- 
ing weapon  of  the  fleet.  The  flrst  Trans- 
Atlantic  flight  and  the  flrst  U.S.  carrier  land- 
ing are  also  depicted. 

Story  of  the  Navy  Uniform.  The.  MD- 
6962CH,  19-mln.,  B&W.  1958:  Story  of  the 
evolution  of  the  U.S.  Navy  enlisted  man's 
uniform  from  'Jack  Tars  to  White  Hats." 

Sub  Killers,  MC-9614,  28-mln.,  B&W,  1960: 
Walter  Cronklte  narrates  the  story  of  an 
antisubmarine  task  force.  Produced  by  CBS 
for  the  '^Oth  Century"  series,  this  fast- 
moving  film  shows  the  hunter-killer  group 
in  a  coordinated  anti-submarine  attack  (No 

TV). 

Submarines.  The.  MN-10227.  28-min., 
Color.  1967:  Story  of  the  men  who  qualify 
to  operate  the  modern  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines; their  specialized  skills,  duties,  and 
reEponsiblllties  which  keep  them  prepared 
to  battle  another  submarine,  anytime,  under 
any  condition. 

Summer  Incident,  MN-8982.  27-min.,  Color. 
1959-  Using  the  Lebanon  crisis  as  an  ex- 
amole  thU  fllm  emphasizes  the  Importance 
of  beikg  able  to  react  quickly  to  continuous 
world  crises  and  small  war  situations.  Shows 
the  important  role  played  by  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  in  supporting  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  The  SIXTH  Fleet  Is 
featured  in  this  film. 

Tak'er  Down.  MN-9294,  13-mln..  B&W. 
1954-  A  brief  history  of  the  U.S.  submarines 
from  1900  until  1954.  Includes  the  launching 


and  commissioning  of  USS  NAUTILUS,  the 
Navy's  first  nuclear  powered  ship. 

To  Catch  a  Shadow.  MC-10392.  28-mln.. 
Color  1967-  Demonstrates  the  antisubmarine 
warfare  capabilities  of  the  Navy's  modem 
hunter-killer  force.  Produced  by  Lockheed 
California  Company.  (NO  TV) 

United  States  Arriving.  MN-9928.  28-mln 
Color  1963:  Follows  the  visit,  in  June  1963, 
of  John  F.  Kennedy,  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  First  Fleet,  Point  Mugu, 
NOTS  China  Lake,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
cruit Depot.  San  Diego.  This  film  is  an  out- 
standing narrative  of  the  historic  relation- 
ship between  the  President's  Fleet  visit  and 
the  history  and  traditions  of  theSea  Services. 
U  S  Naval  Test  Pilot  School.  The.  MN-8613, 
13-mln,  Color,  1959:  Follows  a  test  pilot 
through  the  school  at  the  Patuxent  River 
Naval  Air  Station,  showing  the  school's  aca- 

demic  and  fiying  curriculum.         

USS  Forrestal  (CVA-59) .  MN-8087.  2lmln., 
B&W  1955:  A  documentary  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modern  aircraft  carrier.  Shows 
building  phases  from  keel  laying  to  sea  trials 
and  final  commissioning. 

USS  Nautilus — Operation  Sunshine.  MN- 
8936  14-mln..  Color.  1959:  Shows  events  lead- 
ing up  to  and  the  actual  polar  passage  of  the 
nuclear  submarine  USS  Nautilus.  Concludes 
with  the  triumphant  arrival  of  SSN-571  in 
New  York. 

Water  Masses  of  the  Ocean,  MN- 10064,  45- 
min  Color,  1967:  A  scientific  fllm  study  of 
the  locations  and  dynamic  movements  of  the 
major  water  masses  of  the  oceans. 

Weaponeers  of  the  Deep,  MN-10330.  28- 
nUn  Color,  1967:  To  acquaint  members  of 
selected  civic  organizations  and  personnel  at 
Navy  recruit  training  centers  with  the  ed- 
ucational and  career  opportunities  of  serv- 
ing as  an  FBM  weaponeer  In  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine fleet.  D.iir 

Why  Vietnam,  MD-6962ET,  32-mln.,  B&W, 
1965-  Outlines  U.S.  Policy  as  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Also  appearing  in  the  film  are 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 

Yankee  Do,  MN-9587,  28-mln..  Color.  1962: 
Illustrates  the  Importance  of  the  attack  car- 
rier as  the  backbone  01  the  fast  carrier  tatk 
force  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  Canadian 
Naval  Aviator.  Shows  how  the  men  of  the 
Navy  maintain  and  operate  these  carriers. 

Year  of  the  Polaris,  MC-9561.  55-mln., 
B&W.  1960:  Story  of  the  development  of  the 
Polaris  weapons  system  and  the  Fleet  Bal- 
listic Missile  submarine.  Narrated  by  Edward 
R  Murrow,  this  CBS-produced  film  includes 
extensive  interiors  and  exteriors  of  the  USS 
George  Washington,  and  includes  Polaris 
missile  firing.   (No  TV). 


TO   OBTAIN    NAVY    FILMS 

Requests  for  the  loan  of  Navy  motion 
pictures  should  be  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  appropriate  Naval  District. 
Attn-  Public  Affairs  Officer,  as  listed  below: 

First  Naval  District,  495  Summer  Street, 
Boston,   Massachusetts  02000. 

Maine.  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

Third  Naval  District.  90  Church  Street, 
New  York.  New  York  10007. 

Connecticut,  New  Jersey  (northern  half), 
and  New  York.  „ 

Fourth  Naval  District.  U.S.  Naval  Base, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19112. 

Delaware.  New  Jersey  (southern  hall), 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Fifth  Naval  District,  US.  Naval  Base.  Nor- 
folk, Virginia  23511.  ^   „    » 

Kentucky,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  west 
Virginia.  .    „ 

Sixth  Naval  District,  U.S.  Naval  Base. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  29408. 

Alabama,  Florida.  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennes- 

sec 

Eighth  Naval  District,  U.S.  Naval  Base, 
New  Orleans.  Tx»ulslana  70140. 
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ArkaasM.  Loulalan*.  New  Mexico.  Okla- 
homa, and  Texaa. 

Nlntb  Naval  DUtrlct,  U.S.  Naval  Training 
Center,  Bldg.  L.  Great  Lakes,  Illinois  60088. 

Colorado,  Illlnole,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan.  Mlnneaota.  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  DakoU,  South  Dakota.  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

Eleventh  Naval  District,  937  Harbor  Drive. 
San  Diego.  California  93130. 

Arlsona.  and  California   (southern  half). 

Twelfth  Naval  District,  BuUdlng  460. 
Treasure  Island.  San  Francisco.  California 
94130. 

California  (northern  half).  Nevada,  and 
Utah. 

Thirteenth  Naval  District,  V3.  Naval  Sta- 
tion. Seattle.  Washington  98115. 

Idaho,  Montana.  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Fourteenth  Naval  District.  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii  96818. 

Hawaii. 

Seventeenth  Naval  District.  Kodlak.  Alaska 
99615. 

Alaska. 

Naval  District  Washington.  Building  200, 
Navy  Yard  Annex.  VS.  Naval  Station,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30390. 

District  of  Columbia. 

EXniBIT  ¥m>-NAVY  FILMS  COMPLETED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR 
1969  RELEASED  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


Title 


Lm(th 
(min- 
utas)     Prints 


Cost 


FII»httotheSouthPol«(MN-10489).  28H 

Spirit  ot  FrMdom  (MN-10581) i»H 

The  American  Dreadnought 

(MN-1(B19) ?«H 

Navy  Bobsiedders  (MN-10672) MH 

First  in  Command  (MN-10414) 2«H 

Chnslmas  in  the  Navy  (MN-10532).  28^ 

Seapower f2 

A  Piece  ol  the  Action }5 

The  Navy  Team 10  ^ 

A  Tradition  in  Music  (MN-10679)...  28H 

Men  With  Green  Faces (MN-10M5).  28H 

Yuletide  Reflections  (MN-1C696)—.  UM 


263   $10,000 
241      15,000 


221 

IS8 

450 

450 

30 

30 

30 

142 

240 

169 


45,000 
5.000 
63,987 
69,274 
20.600 
21.744 
14.300 
10.000 
15.000 
4.000 


of  all  supporters  of  an  organization,  plan, 
or  idea,  commanding  ample  financial  re- 
sources and  unrestrained  by  superior  au- 
thority. It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
Congress  that  the  public  affairs  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  has  gone 
up  1,000  percent  in  the  10  years  since 
the  congressional  limitation  on  public 
relations  spending  was  dropped.  Parkin- 
son's law  operates  most  effectively  in  a 
vacuum.  The  Navy  public  affairs  orga- 
nization has  only  been  doing  what  comes 
naturally— trying  to  win  public  support 
for  the  Navy  which,  in  turn,  will  be  re- 
flected in  congressional  support  for  the 
"modem  ships,  aircraft,  and  equipment" 
referred  to  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
1969  public  affairs  plan. 

But  there  is  something  basically  un- 
wise and  undemocratic  about  a  system 
which  taxes  the  public  to  finance  a  prop- 
aganda campaign  aimed  at  persuading 
the  same  taxpayers  that  they  must  spend 
more  tax  dollars  to  subvert  their  inde- 
pendent Judgment.  I  am  reminded  of  W. 
C.  Fields'  admonition:  "Never  give  a 
sucker  an  even  break."  With  the  three 
services  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  their  allies  in  industry,  academia, 
and  labor,  all  working  at  convincing  the 
taxpayer  that  he  must  shell  out  more  for 
military  purposes,  John  Q.  Public  does 
not  stand  a  chance — unless  his  represent- 
atives in  Congress  bring  the  public  re- 
lations apparatus  under  control.  Only 
Congress  can  give  the  public  an  even 
break.  I  hope  it  will  take  steps  to  do  so 
this  session. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  sec- 
ond statement  on  this  subject.  Thursday, 
I  will  discuss  the  public  relations  activi- 
ties of  the  Air  Force. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  at 
least  240  prints  of  each  films,  the  num- 
ber depending  on  public  demand,  are 
readily  available  for  public  use  at  naval 
offices  throughout  the  country.  All  Navy 
units  are  expected  to  promote  the  public 
showing  of  Navy  films.  "Experience  has 
shown."  the  Navy  stated,  "that  many 
films  in  the  Naval  District  film  Ubraries 
are  in  constant  demand  by  private  citi- 
zens and  civilian  organizations.  Addi- 
tionally, most  television  stations  served 
by  the  three  branch  offices  regularly 
schedule  Navy  information  films  in  their 
public  service  spots."  Two  recent  Navy 
films  on  the  drug  problem,  "LSD."  and 
"Trip  to  Nowhere"  have  been  seen  by  75 
million  people,  the  Navy  estimated. 

I  question  whether  it  is  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  armed  services  to  prepare  and 
promote  public  circulation  of  films  on 
the  drug  problem,  or  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country.  I  thought  that 
public  information  on  the  drug  problem 
was  a  responsibiUty  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  And  that,  if  the 
public  was  to  be  indoctrinated  on  foreign 
policy  issues  at  all.  the  Department  of 
State  was  the  proper  agency  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  my  re- 
marks to  be  construed  as  condemnation 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  Department 
who  plan  and  carry  out  these  programs  to 
mold  public  attitudes  to  the  Navy  point 
of  view.  They  are  only  doing  what  they 
are  told  to  do  and  what  is  to  be  expected 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  by  an  additional  20  minutes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  will  be  extended, 
by  tmanimous  consent,  for  an  additional 
20  minutes. 


ABOMINABLE  ATROCITY  AT  MY  LAI 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  evident  to  me  that  Lt.  Col.  Reid  Ken- 
nedy, who  has  been  designated  by  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
to  serve  as  military  judge  in  the  court 
martial  of  1st  Lt.  WUliam  L.  Galley,  Jr., 
in  his  so-called  ruling  threatening  former 
GI's  who  were  in  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  women,  children,  babies,  and 
old  men  at  My  Lai  is  acting  much  too 
big  for  his  britches. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  In  my  opinion,  that 
is  a  high  rank.  He  is  deserving  of  my 
respect.  It  happens  that  I  have  served  as 


a  private  in  our  Army  in  the  time  of  war. 
Also,  In  Btorch  of  1948  foUowing  37 
months  service,  most  of  that  time  in 
North  Africa  and  Italy,  I  was  discharged 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  In  1943  while 
with  the  5th  Army  In  Naples  directly 
following  the  day  of  liberation,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1943,  I  served  as  the  sole  trial 
judge  presiding  over  numerous  cases 
wherein  Italian  civilians  were  charged 
with  intercepting  electricity  from  the 
Fifth  Army.  I  also  heard  a  number  of 
cases  Involving  various  offenses  from 
military  curfew  violations  to  serious 
crimes.  Also,  later  In  Rome  and  In  the 
Anzlo  beachhead  I  served  as  one  of  three 
military  judges  presiding  over  spy  cases. 
No  one,  but  no  one,  Mr.  President, 
termed  me  a  Judge  because  of  this  serv- 
ice. Yet,  In  this  Chamber  and  In  the 
newspapers  time  and  again  we  read  of 
some  pronouncement  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Kennedy  at  Fort  Benning  referring  to 
him  as  Judge  Kennedy.  For  example,  this 
so-called  judge  who  evidently  is  ignorant 
of  the  criminal  laws  of  our  country  has 
directed  that  officials  of  news  media  must 
not  talk  with  and  therefore  must  not 
quote  witnesses  who  at  the  time  of  the 
My  Lai  massacre  were  In  the  Army  and 
witnessed  the  murders  or  participated  In 
them.  "Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our 
Caesar  feed  that  he  Is  grown  so  great?" 
This  lieutenant  colonel  even  Issued  a 
statement,  "I  am  confident  you  will  find 
that  witnesses  will  not  be  contacted  fur- 
ther by  any  responsible  news  agency." 

This  so-called  judge  is  only  a  mili- 
tary court  judge  in  the  two  separate 
murder  cases  wherein  Lt.  William  L.  Cal- 
ley.  Jr.,  wUl  be  tried  by  court  martial. 
"  Mr.  President,  Paul  Meadlo,  a  native 
of  my  neighboring  State.  Indiana,  was 
a  GI  who  was  present  as  a  member  of 
the  platoon  tmder  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  and  of  the  company  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Ernest  Medina.  Paul 
Meadlo  has  been  honorably  discharged 
from  our  Armed  Forces.  He  is  a  civil- 
ian. He  is  back  home  in  Indiana  with 
his  wife.  They  have  two  little  children 
now.  Paul  Meadlo  states  that  after  talk- 
ing with  his  wife  and  with  his  father 
he  felt  he  had  to  purge  his  mind  of  the 
horror  he  had  participated  in.  He  has 
made  a  complete  and  frank  statement  of 
the  facts  he  witnessed  at  the  time  some 
himdreds  of  Vietnamese  old  men,  wom- 
en children,  and  babies  living  In  the 
hamlet  of  Mylal  were  methodically 
murdered. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  stated  by 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  or  in  the  oth- 
er body  or  by  this  military  judge  at  Fort 
Benning,  who  may  be  an  execellent  lieu- 
tenant colonel  but  appears  to  be  a  poor 
lawyer,  I  know  as  he  should  know  that 
he  has  no  authority  whatever  over  PaiU 
Meadlo  or  any  of  the  other  men  who 
were  in  the  Anny  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  but  who  are  now  out  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  served,  as  i 
stated,  as  a  military  judge  in  spy  and 
other  cases  in  Worid  War  H.  The  fact  is 
that  before  Worid  War  H  in  private  life 
I  was  chief  criminal  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  As  such  I 
prosecuted  over  the  years  many,  many 
felony  cases  Including  more  than  100 


homicide  cases.  Then,  as  a  trial  lawyer 
following  World  War  H,  I  have  de- 
fended many  men  and  women  charged 
with  first  •  degree  murder  and  other 
crimes.  Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  president  of  two  bar  associa- 
tions. 

I  know  that  the  United  States  has  no 
extradition  treaty  with  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  I  know  that  Paul 
Meadlo  and  other  former  GI's  now  In 
civilian  life  In  our  country  not  only  can- 
not be  extradited  to  Vietnam  and  placed 
on  trial  for  murder,  but  they  cannot  be 
placed  on  trial  In  the  United  States  for 
murder  or  smy  other  offense  relating  to 
the  horrible  murderous  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  our  officers  and  soldiers  at 
Mylal  as  the  venue  of  the  crime  was  In 
South  Vietnam.  This  so-called  judge 
who  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning is  too  big  for  his  britches.  He  has 
no  authority  whatever  over  news  media 
nor  over  former  GI's  who  are  now  ci- 
vilians. He  has  the  effrontery  to  make  a 
claim  that  he  could  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion and  try  civilians.  Of  course,  that  Is 
absurd.  Were  he  to  take  any  action  of 
this  sort,  any  U.S.  judge  of  the  district 
where  the  former  GI  lived  would  cer- 
tainly enjoin  this  lieutenant  colonel/uid 
put  him  in  his  proper  place  immediately 
upon  the  request  of  the  lawyer  represent- 
ing the  former  GI. 

Ronald  Haeberle,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
then  a  sergeant,  and  an  Army  public  in- 
formation staff  member  attached  to  C 
Company.  1st  Battalion,  20th  Infantry 
Regiment,  11th  Light  Infantry  Brigade, 
was  with  the  troops  at  Mylal.  With  his 
own  color  camera  and  with  the  camera 
provided  by  the  Army  he  took  numerous 
pictures  of  this  atrocity.  Ronald  Hae- 
berle, a  fine  young  man,  Is  now  an  indus- 
trial supervisor  for  a  company  in  my 
home  city,  Cleveland.  Before  accepting 
this  important  position  he  was  drafted 
in  1966  at  a  time  when  he  was  complet- 
ing his  third  year  at  Ohio  University.  He 
has  since  graduated  from  that  imiverslty. 
His  assignment  in  Vietnam  was  as  a 
combat  photographer.  He  went  on  nu- 
merous combat  missions.  He  states  that 
what  he  saw  in  the  little  village  of  My- 
lal on  March  16,  1968,  was  forever  im- 
printed on  his  memory.  No  doubt  this 
lieutenant  colonel  who  some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  tried  to  dignify  by  terming 
him  judge  is  aggravated  because  Ronald 
Haeberle  stated: 

I  Intend  to  tell  my  story  because  there  Is 
a  greater  truth  here  which  must  be  told. 

The  pictures  he  took  of  GTs  who  had 
the  hamlet  known  as  Mylal  surrounded 
were  sickening  to  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Resor  and  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  many  of 
whom  are  combat  veterans  who  saw  the 
slides  and  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor. 

In  his  description  of  this  horrible 
atrocity  Ronald  Haeberle  has  stated: 

There  was  a  little  boy  walking  toward  us 
in  a  daze.  He'd  been  shot  In  the  arm  and 
leg.  He  wasn't  crying  or  making  any  noise. 
The  GI  fired  three  shots  Into  the  child.  The 
first  knocked  >''»"  back,  the  second  shot 
lifted  him  Into  the  air.  The  third  shot  put 


him  down  and  the  body  fluids  came  out.  The 
GI  simply  .  .  .  walked  away. 

Vemardo  Simpson,  another  former  GI, 
now  a  civilian,  who  was  present  at  the 
masscusre.  stated: 

We  went  out  that  morrUng  and  our  pla- 
toon was  the  second  platoon  In.  We  had 
orders  to  search  and  destroy  everything  and 
we  came  upon  the  huts  and  If  there  was 
anything  In  there,  well,  we  was  to  destroy  It 
and  everything.  As  I  came  up  there  was  a 
woman,  a  man  and  a  child,  running  away 
toward  the  huts.  So  I  told  them  to  stop  In 
their  language  and  everything,  and  then 
they  didn't,  and  I  had  orders  to  shoot  them 
down  and  I  did  this.  I  shot  taiem.  the  lady 
and  the  Uttle  boy.  The  Uttle  boy  was  about 
2  years  old.  I  was  following  a  direct  order 
and  If  I  didn't  do  this,  with  that  order, 
when  I  get  back.  I  could  stand  court  martial 
for  not  following  a  direct  order.  Afterward 
our  platoon  sergeant  told  us  not  to  mention 
this  thing,  what  went  on  and  everything. 
That  was  all.  I  guess  he  had  orders  from 
somewhere  else. 

Charles  Gruver.  a  24-year-old  former 
GI  recently  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army,  stated: 

''Everything  and  everybody  was  wiped 
out  .  .  .  men.  women  .  .  .  children  .  .  .  Only 
the  chickens  were  left  aUve  .  .  .  We'd  never 
been  ordered  to  wipe  out  everybody  before. 
Most  of  the  guys  didn't  dig  It  at  all.  When 
It  was  all  over,  they  were  almost  sick. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection,  provided  the  morning  hoiu-  Is 
extended  by  that  time  because  I  also 
have  a  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  shall  not  take 
more  than  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmani- 
mous consent  that  the  morning  hour  be 
extended  by  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness will  be  extended  by  3  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Charles  Gruver  said  that  just  before 
the  attack  was  launched,  he  heard  a 
single  pistol  shot  behind  a  tree  and  went 
over  to  investigate.  He  reported: 

A  guy  had  deliberately  shot  himself  In  the 

foot. 

He  told  me  he  Just  couldn't  take  It — the 
attack  on  the  village.  He  said.  "I  gotta  get 
out.  I  can't  stand  this." 

Mr.  President,  I  saw  a  picture  of  the 
Incident.  That  young  veteran  from  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  Is  now  In  civilian  life.  He  Is  no 
longer  In  the  armed  services.  Let  this  so- 
called  judge  try  to  shut  him  up  or  try  to 
arrest  him  and  there  wlU  be  some  lawyer 
from  Oklahoma  before  a  Federal  judge 
there,  and  they  will  stop  this  arrogant 
fellow  from  Fort  Benning  who  does  not 
imderstand  the  law  although  he  is  to  be 
a  trial  officer  in  a  court-martial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Tulsa  Veteran  Recalls 
Song  My."  ^       _^^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tulsa  Veteran  Recalls  Song  Mr 
Ttjlba,  okla. — "Everything  and  everybody 
was  wiped  out  .  .  .  men,  women  .  .  .  chil- 
dren .  .  .  Only  the  chickens  were  left  alive." 
Thus  did  an  Oklahoma  Vietnam  veteran 
describe  in  an  interview  yesterday  the  alleged 
massacre  at  the  Vietnamese  village  of  Song 
My  on  March  16.  1968. 

Charles  Gruver.  24.  of  Tulsa,  said  hU  out- 
fit. C  Company.  20th  Infantry  Regiment,  was 
told  the  village  was  a  Viet  Cong  stronghold 
and  was  ordered  to  destroy  tt  completely. 

The  Army  has  charged  Ist  Lt.  William  L. 
Calley  Jr.,  26.  of  Waynesvllle.  N.C..  with  "the 
premeditated  murder  of  approximately  100 
Vietnamese  civilians." 

"We'd  never  been  ordered  to  wipe  out 
everybody  before."  he  said.  "Most  of  the 
guys  didn't  dig  It  at  all.  When  It  was  aU 
over,  they  were  almost  sick." 

"In  the  last  week  or  so  we'd  loet  about 
half  our  company  to  snipers  and  mine  fields, 
and  the  guys  were  really  fired  up  when  we 
started  the  attack.  As  we  entered,  we  drew 
fire  from  some  of  the  huts,  and  then  a  lot 
of  the  guys  sort  of  went  crazy." 

Gruver  was  a  private  first  class  and  carried 
an  M79  grenade  launcher. 

"I  walked  through  the  village  after  It  was 
all  over  ...  all  around  were  bodies  of  women 
and  children,  all  shot  up." 

Gruver  said  that  Just  before  the  attack 
was  launched,  he  heard  a  single  pistol  shot 
behind  a  tree  and  went  over  to  Investigate. 

"A  guy  had  deUberately  shot  himself  in 
the  foot."  he  said. 

"He  told  me  he  Jtwt  couldn't  Uke  it— the 
attack  on  the  vUlage.  He  said.  '1  gotto  get 
out.  I  can't  stand  this." " 

Gruver  said  there  was  no  doubt  In  his 
mind  that  the  vUlage  was  a  stronghold  of 
unite  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army. 

"We  confiscated  several  weapons  and  took 
a  few  prisoners."  he  said,  "and  later  they 
found  an  underground  military  hospital  In 
the  village." 

The  prisoners  were  the  only  persons  left 
alive  In  the  vUlage,  he  stated. 

Gruver  said  Lt.  CaUey  wee  intensely  dU- 
Uked  by  the  men  because  he  "did  a  few  un- 
necessary things." 

He  said  he  doubted  that  Lt.  Calley  would 
be  prosecuted  In  the  case.  "They  cant  blame 
him  for  the  whole  thing.  He  got  our  orders 
from  Capt.  Ernest  Medina,  the  company 
commander." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  Lt.  Col.  Reid  Kennedy  should  read 
the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  our  country  and  thai  cool  off  a  whole 
lot.  Amendment  VI  provides: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation; to  be  confronted  wl'.h  the  witnesses 
against  him;  to  have  compvOsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

This  lieutenant  colonel  may  be  Igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  no  extradition  treaty  whatever  with 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  Fur- 
thermore, he  should  know  there  Is  no 
real  judge,  let  alone  the  law  officer  In  a 
court  martial,  who  can  overrule  the  guar- 
antees given  to  Americans  in  the  fifth 
amendment  of  otir  Constitution  which 
provides  that. 
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No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamoxis  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  In  the  land  or 
naval  torcee  .  .  .  when  In  actual  service  In 
time  of  War. 


CREEPpJG  EXPROPRIATION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
several  months  many  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate  have  been  shocked  and  deeply 
concerned  over  the  highhanded  meth- 
ods of  our  neighbors  to  the  South  in  ex- 
propriating U.S.  property  located  in  their 
countries.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  expropriation  of  U.S.  businesses  lo- 
cated in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Today,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  advise  the  Senate 
of  the  little-known  and  little-publicized 
actions  of  our  closest  neighbor,  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  in  its  dealings  with 
American  sulfur  interests  located  in 
that  coimtry.  Mexico,  unlike  its  South 
American  neighbors,  has  not  marched  In 
and  publicly  taken  over  American  prop- 
erty. Mexico's  approach  is  much  more 
S&btle"BQt  just  as  devastating  to  Amer- 
ican interests  and  could  be  character- 
ized as  "creeping  expropriation." 

A  little  more  than  4  yetirs  ago,  I  made 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
recounted  to  this  body  certain  facts  about 
what  the  Mexican  Government  was  do- 
ing to  an  American  company,  Gulf  Sul- 
phur Corp.,  in  regard  to  Its  operations 
in  Mexico.  At  that  time  the  Mexican 
Government  was  using  its  power  to  so 
control  the  exportation  of  sulfur  as  to 
effectively  make  it  infeaslble  for  them 
to  continue  their  sulfur  operations 
there.  The  apparent  reason  for  this  ac- 
tion was  to  force  Gulf  Sulphur  and  an- 
other American  company.  Pan  American 
Sulphur,  out  of  business  in  Mexico.  Pos- 
sibly as  a  result  of  my  speech  the  Mexi- 
can Government  relaxed  its  export  quota 
system  and  the  American  companies 
continued  in  business.  However,  since 
that  time,  there  have  been  continued  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  Mexicanize  sulfur  opera- 
tions under  the  guise  of  protecting  natu- 
ral resources.  I,  of  course,  can  imder- 
stand  any  country's  desire  to  protect  its 
resources,  but  it  should  not  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  American  companies  who 
have  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
development  of  these  resources. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Sanator  has  ex- 
pired. Jl 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  substantial  and  illegal  pressures  by 
the  Mexican  Government  which  began 
early  this  year.  Gulf  Sulphur,  which  is 
now  Gulf  Resources  and  Chemical  Corp., 
was  forced  to  go  along  with  this  Mexi- 
canization  and  after  long  and  expensive 
negotiations  arranged  for  a  sale  of  its 
Mexican  subsidiary  to  Mexican  nationals 
for  approximately  $24,000,000.  According 
to  what  Gulf  Resources  had  been  led  to 
believe  this  was  exactly  what  the  Mexi- 


can Government  desired.  In  fact,  the 
Mexican  Government  on  several  occa- 
sions has  expressed  its  approval  of  the 
sale.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  is  not  satisfied  and  has 
refused  to  approve  the  sale.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  valid  reason  for  this  at- 
titude of  the  Mexican  Government  other 
than  the  fact  that  it  wants  Gulf  Re- 
sources out  of  Mexico  and  does  not  want 
it  to  receive  fair  compensation  for  the 
properties  which  it  leaves  there.  In  other 
words,  we  have  here  an  attempt  to/;on- 
fiscate  property  without  direct  interven- 
tion as  the  following  facts  will  clearly 
show. 

About  2  years  ago.  Gulf  Resources' 
largest  competitor  in  Mexico,  Pan  Amer- 
ican Sulphur,  was  Mexicanized.  Sitting 
on  the  botird  of  that  new  Mexican  com- 
panjr  are  high-ranking  ofQcials  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  Patriminio.  These  people  know  that 
if  the  Mexican  Government  can  prevent 
a  sale  by  Gulf  Resources  at  this  time, 
the  price  will  drop  and  its  Mexican  op- 
erations can  be  Mexicanized  for  a  price 
far  less  than  their  true  value.  At  that 
time,  the  Mexican  Government  can  sit 
back  and  say,  "We  did  not  expropriate; 
we  did  not  confiscate;  we  bought  the 
company.  We  are  not  like  Peru  and 
Bolivia." 

By  doing  business  this  way  Mexico 
may  feel  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  look  upon  it  as  a  "good"  neigh- 
bor. However,  the  situation  which  I  have 
just  described  does  not  bear  out  this 
facade  and  it  is  high  time  that  our  Gov- 
ernment stops  sitting  back  and  allowing 
those  countries  which  we  have  financially 
assisted  in  our  trade  and  aid  policies  to 
expropriate  American  properties,  irre- 
spective of  whether  that  expropriation 
is  done  by  force  of  arms  or  by  the  subtle 
method  of  refusing  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith. 

As  in  1964,  I  intend  to  inquire  of  the 
State  Department  whether  this  neo- 
confiscation  to  which  I  have  referred 
comes  within  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment. Also,  as  I  stated  then  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  intend  to  take  whatever 
action  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
people  who  engage  Ai  this  kind  of  irre- 
sponsible conduct  will  have  reason  to 
regret  it.  This  includes  the  use  of  my  best 
efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  insure  that  those 
nations  that  confiscate  our  investments 
will  not  sell  the  United  States  sugar  at 
premium  prices.  We  should  and  must  be 
able  to  make  certain  that  Americans 
who  have  made  good-faith  investments 
based  upon  the  encouragement  of  their 
own  Government  and  the  recipient  na- 
tion will  not  have  their  investments 
stolen  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  President,  along  this  line  and  in 
support  of  my  argument,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord two  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  November  13, 
1969,  and  December  1,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  13, 1968] 
GxTLT  Resources  Says  Mexico  Is  Attempting 
To  Grab  Properties — Executive  Contends 
AuTBORiTiEs  Are  Blocking  Concern's  Ef- 
forts To  Sell  Its  Sulphur  Subsidiart 
Houston — Oulf     Resources     &     Chemical 
Corp.  charged  that  the  Mexican  government 
Is  attempting  to  confiscate  the  company's 
sulphur  proptertles  in  Mexico. 

Robert  H.  Allen,  Gulf  Resources  president, 
told  Houston  financial  analysts  that  Mexican 
authorities  are  blocking  all  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany to  sell  Its  sulphur  subsidiary  and  that 
If  continued  restrictions  are  Imposed  on  the 
sulphur  operations,  Oulf  Resources  will  seek 
redress  In  Mexico's  courts. 

The  company  previously  agreed  to  sell  its 
Mexican  sulphur  operations  to  a  Mexican  cor- 
poration. Inverslones  Azufreras  S.A. 

Despite  repeated  attempts.  Gulf  Resources 
htis  had  "practically  no  communication  with 
the  Mexican  government"  for  more  than  nine 
months,  Mr.  Allen  said,  adding:  "There  are  no 
Indications  now  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment intends  to  permit  us  to  close  the  sale  of 
our  properties  there,  and  rather  than  Mex- 
Icanizatlon  there  are  now  indications  that 
what  amounts  to  confiscation  is  now  being 
considered." 

marketing  posture  destroyed 
Because  of  pressures  and  restrictions  pre- 
viously imposed  on  the  sulphur  unit,  Mr. 
Allen  continued,  "Our  marketing  posture  In 
the  sulphur  market  has  been  destroyed.  We've 
lost  most  of  our  quality  customers."  As  a  re- 
sult, he  said,  operating  losses  in  sulphur  have 
depressed  earnings  for  Gulf  Resources  this 
year. 

But,  he  added,  "regardless  of  developments 
in  Mexico  In  1970,  we  will  have  a  considerable 
Increase  In  earnings  per  share"  for  Gulf  Re- 
sources. Improvements  are  expected  in  earn- 
ings of  other  operations  of  the  company.  In- 
cluding Lithium  Corp.  of  America  and  Bun- 
ker Hill  Co.  "There  is  every  indication  that 
earnings  from  other  than  sulphur  will  be  Im- 
proved by  substantial  margins  In  1970;  we 
see  extremely  attractive  growth  for  the  future 
without  the  sulphur  operation,"  Mr.  Allen 
said. 

In  another  development  yesterday.  Gulf 
Resources  said  it  agreed  in  principle  to  ac- 
quire C&K  Coal  Co.,  Clarion,  Pa.,  for  common 
stock  valued  at  more  than  $6  million. 

The  proposal  calls  for  Gulf  Resources  to 
exchange  500,000  to  560,000  common  shares 
for  all  outstanding  stock  of  C&K,  which  Is 
closely  held.  The  exact  number  would  de- 
pend on  the  average  closing  price  of  Gulf 
Resources  common  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  a  period  yet  to  be  determined. 
It  closed  yesterday  at  $12.60,  down  $1,625. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  definitive  agreement  by  C&K  holders  and 
Gulf  Resources  directors.  C&K  owns  coal 
reserves  of  about  18  million  tons  in  west 
central  Pennsylvania. 

As  previously  reported.  Gulf  Resources  had 
a  63%  decline  in  operating  net  Income  In  the 
first  nine  months,  to  $1.6  million,  or  26  cents 
a  share,  from  year-earlier  operating  profit  of 
$4.4  million,  or  $1.01  a  share.  For  the  nine 
months,  the  company  reported  a  loss  of  $515,- 
900  from  the  sulphur  operations;  In  1968, 
those  operations  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of 
$1.8  million. 

CLOSING   DATE    DELAYED 

Last  August,  Gulf  Resources  signed  a  pur- 
chase agreement  with  Inverslones  Azvifreras 
for  the  sale  by  Sept.  2  of  Its  sulphur  opera- 
tions for  $24  million  in  cash  and  notes. 
Earlier  this  week,  Oulf  Resources  disclosed 
that  the  closing  date  of  the  sale  had  been 
delayed  to  Dec.  1  because  a  number  of  rulings 
pertinent  to  the  completion  of  the  transac- 
tion hadn't  been  received  from  several  Mexi- 
can government  ministries. 


In  his  talk  to  Houston  analysts,  Mr.  Allen 
cha^^  that  several  of  the  Mexican  officials 
wh^approval  Is  needed  are  stockholders 
rnri^irectors  of  another  Mexican  group  that 
^s  two-thlris  of  A^ufrera  Pan-merlcana 
^A  an  affiliate  of  Pan  American  Sulphur 
^n'l^irZm  he  suggested.  Is  to  force  Gulf 
ResTrci^^  a  distress  sale  of  Its  sulphur 
Jro^A^.  Which  then  would  be  combined 

srp^^^o'  rsuVur'S^i^y.^-; 

AUen  s^ld  in  fact,  he  added.  Gulf  Resources 
bL  b^n  approached  on  several  ocjaslon\by 
Mexican  representatives  °/,  .^f^f  "*  at  we 
amerlcana.  "Each  time  we  told  them  that  we 
were  interested,"  he  said. 

production  restrictions 
Gulf  Resources'  troubles  In  Mexico  date 
back  to  early  this  year,  shortly  after  it  had 
b^n  «anTed.  in  December,  a  "cense  to  ex- 
port 416,SoO  tons  of  sulphur  in  1970.  But  m 
January,  the  company  was  notified  by  the 
Kc^  government  that  production  would 
be  restricted  to  250,000  tons  In  1969  and  that 
150  0^  to^  of  that  amount  would  have  to 
be  sold  to  consumers  in  Mexico 

Because  of  these  factors,  Mr-  ^Hm*  ^d^ 
Gulf  Resources  produced  only   176,000  tons 

m  the  first  nine  months  ^««1^?°J^  .^'^^/e ^^^S? 
tons,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1968  Quir 
Resources  produced  238,000  tons  of  sulphur 
selling  192,000  tons. 


I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  1,  19691 
GULF  resources  TO  HALT  Su^«^  O'^^I 

TTONS    IN     MEXICO    IN     1970;     PLANNED    SALE 

Terminated 

HousTON.-Oulf    Resources    &    Chemical 
Corp    will   suspend   sulphur   operations   in 

""KrtH'iuen.- president,  said  the  move 
is  bem?made  bec'aSse  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment won't  grant  "the  "^'^^^y^^"^,^'^^ 
assurances  required  to  permit  the  Proposwl 
purchase  of  Gulf  Resources'  Mexican  sub- 
Kidlarles  bv  Inverslones  Azufreras  S.A. 
''l^  Allen  added  that  Naclonal  Flna^clera 
S  A  ,  the  Mexican  government  development 
bank,  has  informed  the  Intended  purchaser 
of  the  Gulf  Resources  properties  that  the 
ruUngs  wouldn't  be  forthcoming.  As  a  result, 
he  said,  inverslones  Azufreras  has  given  Gulf 
^sources  notice  of  termination  of  the  pur- 
^ase  agreement  signed  last  August.  wMch 
called  for  closing  of  the  transaction  today- 

Inverslones  Azufreras,  a  company  formed 
for  Ih7  acquisition  of  the  Gulf  ^^^^ 
properties,  is  associated  with  *  dlve^ilfied 
financial  and  Industrial  group  headed  by 
Alberto  BalUeres  of  Mexico  City. 

PRESSURES   TO    "mexicanize" 

Gulf  Resources  was  going  to  sell  the  prop- 
erties to  the  Mexican  Kr°"P.*f«^"^f^°^  ^  f^I 
sures  to  "Mexicanize."  Mr.  Allen  said  the  re- 
'smalons  imposed  on  ^^^l^^Z^ZTC^e 
and  sales  beginning  last  ^^"^^l^^^.^lZ 
clearly  intended  to  encourage  Mexlcaniza- 

"°n  Mexico  City,  sources  close  to  the  gov- 
ernment disputed  Mr.  Allen's  charges  that 
the  Mexican  government  ''«|?  "^^^P^fi,^^^*  ^°! 
canceling  the  planned  sale.  They  claimed  that 
Gulf  R^urc^  is  seeking  to  blame  Mexican 
gover^nt  officials  for  its  failure  to  negotl- 
|?e  the  sale  of  its  surphur  properties  under 
favorable  terms. 

Industry  sources  In  Mexico  City  added  that 
thf  continuing  depressed  ^^J* //^  ^^^ng 
demand  and  prices  was  a  factor  in  making 
^rinverslones  Azufreras  g'oup  less  arucl^s 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  Gulf  Re 

^'^TMeTo'Suy  sources  also  said  Naclonal 
Plnanclera  had  been  asked  to  act  as  the 
S.«ant:^7of  the  purchase.  The  development 
bank  refused  to  do  this  unless  the  purchase 


terms  and  conditions  were  of  a  nature  tiaat 
•^^Id  satUfy  the  standards  u«k1  by  any 
rftunonslble  bank."  one  observer  said. 

to  S  annoW^ement  of  the  pending  close- 
downTf  operations  In  Mexico.  Mr.  Allen  said 
fh^at  the  Ume  the  agreement  lor  sale  of 
Sfu  Sources'  propertl^  was  slgn^Jje  had 
been  Informed  that  Naclonal  Plnanaera 
wo^d^lve  approximately  *0%^^^ 
Ttock  m  inverslones  Azufreras  on  completion 

°'r  M?r^nunued  that  restrictions  im- 
^Zi  w  Tanuarv  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
S  on  at?f  Purees'  production  and 
^?^  of  sulphur  had  resulted  In  a  severe  eco- 
no^c  1^  to  oulf  Resources  A^  a  r^uU,  h^ 
added  "Gulf  has  been  unable  to  protect  its 
position  in  the  sulphur  market.' 

He  said  also  that  because  of  this  and  fau 
ing  s^hur  prices  the  company  could  only 
exiect  higher  losses  in  the  future  If  sulphur 
oS^tlons  were  continued.  "Operation  of  the 
sSTphx^  subsidiaries  at  their  current  level  re- 
aulr«  ttie  expenditure  of  approximately 
8^  MO"  a  month  which  must  be  provided 
SoSgh  sale  of  sulphur  or  through  ad- 
vances from  Gulf,"  Mr.  Allen  said. 

INVESTMENT  TO  BE  PROTECTED 

In  view  of  the  Mexican  government's  re- 
fusal to  issue  rulings  that  would  enable  the 
sale  to  take  place,  Mr.  Allen  said,  the  com- 
oa^yMuWn't  permit  the  operations  In  Mexi- 
co to  ^onttnue^  to  affect  PJ-^l^^^'ff"' 
with  Oulf  Resources'  growth  In  the  u^. 

AlthouKh  operations  will  be  suspended,  All 
st^M  Sr^  to  keep  the  concession  agree- 
ment ^rorce  and  to  P-^-t^^-Xn^.'^r 
investment  in   Mexico  will  be  taken,     Mr. 

"^Se  Sded  that  OuU  Resources  will  provide 
a  fwe^e  by  an  exti-aordlnary  charge  to  in- 
^Sl  durfng  1969  to  cover  the  estlmat^ 
OTsts  Of  termination  pay  required  under  Mex- 
ican laws,  of  closing  the  facilities  and  of 
.^nta^mg  the  faclUttes  in  idle  condition 
?^  the  next  several  years.  The  charge,  he 
said  will  be  shown  as  an  Increase  in  the  Ic^ 
^sulphur  operations  for  1969.  Costs  Incurred 
m  future  ye^  as  a  result  of  suspension  of 
operations  will  be  charged  to  the  reserve  and 
S  aXt  earnings  of  Gulf  Resources,  he 
added 


Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
complete  the  history  of  ^^J^^^^^^^l 
might  be  well  to  reprint  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  the  speech  I  mfde  on  May 
14  1965,  about  the  proposed  outrage  at 
thkt  time  which  I  believe  was  headed  off 
as  a  result  of  that  speech.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  m  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Outrage  in  Mexico 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  fesWent— - 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

^  Lno  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  wltii 
thrcrll^  which  arose  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
nnhiic  It  may  very  well  be  that  many  of  my 
coUea^es^d  other  American  citizens  may 
have  Sooked  the  recent  action  taken  by 
another  Zattn  American  neighbor.  Mexico,  re- 
sp^S^encan  sulfur  Interests.  Under 
wl^t  appears  to  be  the  pretext  of  Pr«tectmg 
Tts  natliVal  resources  In  the  ^o'""^*'?  ^"1^. 
reserves  the  Mexican  Government  has  an- 
no^c^  that  It  will  limit  exports  under  a 
formula  which  very  well  ^^H^^.^^l^^^^^^ 
American  companies  op^atlng^n  ^exlcc^ 

S^u-JhiJ^'o^roSr^xporCsuJ^P^c.^^^^^ 
btSneirirsS^cl^^^^^^^^^^^ 


.-.1^  ffiftittble  for  Pan  American  and  OuU 

^orirp^tR  the  only  alternative  would  seem  lo 
^a  forc^  sale  L  the  Mexican  Government 
^  to  1<^  nationals  selected  by  Mexlca  Al- 
?hougrThe  Mexican  Government  probaWy 
win  frgue  that  they  have  not  taken  over  the 
Tulfvu-  industry,  the  fact  remains  that  what 

us  entire  Investment  in  Mexico.  Gulf  Sul- 
nhi^   Corp    IS   a  relatively   small   company 

whnm  are  US.  citizens.  Most  of  tnese  em 
nlov^"  ork  m  Salinas,  which  Is  a  town  of 
?5M   people    located   in   the   semi-tropical 
IS  ^  Verk  Cruz.  Before  the  sulfur  com- 
p'a^y  ^me  to  Salinas,  the  PeoP»«  d^P^^'^^f, 
nnon  river  water  In  its  unpiirlfled  state  for 
drinking  and  cooking,  but  they  are  now  re- 
cevlng  potable  water  from  the  nU^'^B  °P- 
««t  nns   The  nearest  hospital  was  an  hour 
H  .  h  Jf  awav  by  boat    but  the  mining 
^mpany    now^L^ntalns'  a    well-equipped 
S^l  with  two  doctors  and  four  nurses 
Who  ueat  the  villagers.  The  company  gave 
To  the  union  to  which  its  employees  belong 
1  schooMhat  the  town  theretofore  had  been 
f^^ble   to   afford.   Four   years   ago   only   45 
^lls  wereVnrolled  in  the  school's  6  grades. 

mrough  a  full  ^holarshlp  P^^^^^f.^^J^ 
students  will  go  on  to  one  of  Mexico  s  col- 
eges  or  unlveilltles.  Oulf  Sulphur  Corp^  a^ 
h^  a  project  underway  for  buUdlng  US 
h^ses  and  a  large  community  hul  ding  in 
Salinas,  which  will  cost  approx  mate^y  $260^ 
000.  This  project,  of  co^;  w'U  have  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  event  that  It  must  give  up 
its  operations  due  to  the  action  of  the  Mexl- 

'"^tTh've'outUned  here  clearly  shows 
thS^Ws   company,   rather  than  t^lng  to 

Eri?^n?trre^^  -*^— ^^S 
=  Sr^rex^^=rSy^^i^ 
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Sulphur  Corp.  In  Mexico,  In  the  form  of  roy- 
mltlea.  taxes,  aalarles.  wages,  profltshartng, 
medical,  and  social  benefits  to  employees,  and 
other  expenses  have  totaled  approximately 
600  million  pesos.  Currently  80  percent  of 
each  peso  generated  from  sulfur  sales  Is  be- 
ing left  m  Mexico.  The  balance,  or  20  per- 
cent of  each  peso,  has  been  used  to  pay 
freight  on  sulfur  shipments  from  Mexico, 
construct  liquid  sulful  terminals  in  the 
United  States,  service  debt  created  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  general  and  admin- 
istrative costs.  To  date,  the  stockholders  of 
the  company  have  not  been  paid  dividends. 

The  tragedy  of  this  irresponsible  action  of 
the  Mexican  Oovernment,  therefore,  lies  not 
only  with  the  loss  of  investment  by  American 
citizens,  but  also  by  the  loss  of  jobs  and 
benefits  to  the  Mexican  citizens,  as  well  as 
the  destruction  of  advantages  accruing  to 
the  Mexican  nation  Itself. 

It  may  also  be  asked:  Just  who  are  these 
American  investors  who  stand  to  lose  their 
money.  In  the  case  of  Gulf  Sulphur  Corp., 
there  are  about  5,000  stockholders,  all  of 
whom  are  U.S.  citizens  with  the  exception  of 
18  who  are  Mexican  nationals,  and  most  of 
whom  can  ill  afford  such  a  loss.  Actually, 
these  shareholders  have  already  suffered  a 
substantial  decrease  in  their  stock's  value 
~as  a'l^esult  of  the  Einnouncement  by  the 
~OovetBSient  of  Mexico  of  its  intent  to  limit 
exports  of  sulfur.  On  April  25,  1965,  when 
Mexico  made  Its  announcement.  Gulf  Sul- 
phur stock  was  selling  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  at  $12.50  a  share,  and  it  Is 
presently  selling  for  around  $7.  It  takes  no 
economic  expert  to  see  that  a  great  deal  of 
barm  has  already  been  done. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  within  the  power  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  of  Mexico  from  taking 
such  action  as  it  may  desire  with  respect  to 
its  internal  affairs,  but  it  is  within  our 
power  to  see  that  any  government  which  by 
means  of  expropriation  of  American  prop- 
erty or  economic  sanctions  having  the  same 
effect,  is  not  subsidized  by  us  in  these  efforts. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  do  when  we  send 
millions  of  dollars  to  these  countries  In  an 
attempt  to  help  build  up  their  economy  and 
they  in  turn  confiscate  U.S.  Investments,  un- 
dermining the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
scaring  American  capital  away  from  all  of 
Latin  America.  When  we  help  friendly  gov- 
ernments to  improve  the  conditions  of  their 
people,  we  should  make  it  law  that  our  help 
stops  the  moment  their  officials  start  rob- 
bing us. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  successful  in  per- 
suading the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
accept  an  amendment  forbidding  foreign  aid 
to  nations  that  confiscate  American  Invest- 
ments. Subsequently  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  HICKENLOOPBK]  perfected  my  proposal 
to  make  it  apply  to  schemes  of  this  nature 
which  are,  in  fact,  a  subtle  form  of  confisca- 
tion, although  the  prompter  of  the  steal  pre- 
tends otherwise.  The  perfected  legislation 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment. 

I  am,  therefore,  inquiring  of  the  State  De- 
pcutment  whether  the  neoconfl&cation  to 
which  I  have  referred  comes  within  the  Hick- 
enlooper amendment.  If  not,  then  I  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
to  see  that  foreign  aid  is  denied  to  perpetra- 
tors of  this  sort  of  steal. 

It  was  the  efforts  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  which  were  responsible  for 
amending  the  language  in  the  Sugar  Act,  to 
make  certain  that  the  United  States  would 
not  pay  a  boniis  for  sugar  to  countries 
which  are  In  the  process  of  confiscating 
American  Investments.  The  amendment  to 
that  act  does  not  have  the  refinements  of 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment,  so  that  act 
may  need  an  additional  amendment.  As  the 
Senator  who  managed  the  sugar  bill  in  the 
Senate  some  years  ago,  and  who  has  been 
a  constant  advocate  of  sugar  legislation  for 


the  benefit  of  both  our  own  sugar  producers 
and  our  friends  abroad,  I  Intend  to  exert  my 
best  efforts  to  perfect  the  language  I  in- 
sisted on  when  the  amendment  to  the  Sugar 
Act  was  before  us,  to  make  certain  that  na- 
tions that  confiscate  our  Investments  will 
not  sell  us  sugcar  at  premium  prices.  If  I  have 
ansrthing  to  say  about  it,  they  will  not  sell  us 
any  sugar. 

It  is  only  by  demonstrating  to  people  who 
have  this  kind  of  scheme  in  mind  that  their 
nations  will  suffer  by  such  actions  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  certain  that  Ameri- 
cans who  In  good  faith  Invest  their  money, 
on  the  encouragement  both  of  their  own 
Government  and  the  recipient  nation,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  resovu'ces  on 
a  basis  which  will  be  good  both  for  us  and 
for  those  who  receive  benefits  from  the  In- 
vestments,  without  having  the  investments 
stolen  from  them  after  a  company  has  made 
a  success  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  along  this  line,  and  in  sup- 
port of  my  argrument,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recobo  an  article 
entitled  "Robbing  the  Gringo;  the  Outrage 
in  Mexican  Sulphur  Tiirns  Back  the  Clock," 
published  in  Barron's  National  Business  & 
Financial  Weekly  for  May  3, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Robbing  ths  Oringo — Thx  OtrnuGX  in  Mex- 
ican StTLFxnt  Turns  Back  the  Clock 

"Successful  investing,  as  the  financial  com- 
munity will  cheerfully  attest,  requires  hard 
work,  judgment  and  nerve.  Now  and  then, 
however,  luck  takes  a  hamd  in  the  game.  In 
'RemlnlGcences  of  a  Stock  Operator,'  a  fasci- 
nating account  of  Wall  Street  SO  years  ago, 
the  author  tells  of  dropping  into  his  broker's 
office  one  Friday  morning  in  the  spring  of 
1906,  and,  merely  on  a  hunch,  selling  short 
several  thousand  shares  of  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  Over  the  weekend  came  word  of 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger,  brokers  still  shudder  at 
the  fate  of  l^eir  ill-starred  colleague  who, 
shortly  before  the  collapse  of  the  fats  and 
oil  empire  of  Tino  Oe  Angells,  became  a 
partner  In  the  doomed  firm  of  Ira  Haupt  & 
Co.  Ten  days  ago  one  of  the  ablest  Invest- 
ment advisers  in  the  business  fell  afoul  of 
fortvme.  When  Pan  American  Sulfur  Co. 
common,  which  sold  as  high  as  59  in  early 
April,  recently  declined  to  50,  this  old  pro 
viewed  the  move  as  an  'exceptional  buying 
opportunity.'  Thus  he  took  his  position  in 
the  stock — and  told  the  world  about  it — just 
before  the  bottom  dropped  out. 

"In  his  misery  over  Pan  Am  Sulftir  (or 
Pasco,  as  It  Is  known) ,  the  unlucky  expert 
today  has  plenty  of  company.  Except  In  a 
major  bear  market,  few  securities  have  suf- 
fered so  drastic  or  abrupt  a  decline:  since 
reaching  the  high  less  thatn  a  month  ago, 
the  shares  have  lost  more  than  40  percent 
of  their  value.  Hence  the  plunge  caught  a 
good  many  knowledgeable  Wall  Streeters 
long.  Several  brokerage  firms  and  advisory 
services  recently  recommended  the  stock. 
Chartists  projected  a  clear-cut  uptrend.  In- 
stitutional investors  at  latest  reckoning 
owned  over  400,000  shares,  or  roughly  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  equity. 

"Their  confidence  rested  on  apparently 
solid  ground;  until  mid-April,  Pan  American 
Sulfur  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  growth  com- 
pany In  a  resurgent  Industry.  Virtually  over- 
night, however,  its  glowing  prospects  have 
dimmed.  For  the  Oovernment  of  Mexico 
(where  Its  properties  He)  arbitrarily  has  im- 
posed export  restrictions  which  have  ham- 
pered its  day-to-day  operations  and  wlU  halt 
Its  long-term  expansion.  The  new  decrees 
are  designed  to  conserve  Mexico's  supply  of  a 
vital  raw  material.  They  will  have  other,  less 
palatable  results.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
likely  to  create  a  new  privileged  class  of  local 


entrepreneur  with  close,  and  doubtless 
mutually  profitable,  connections  with  offi- 
cialdom. What  Is  worse,  the  episode  Is  bound 
to  jeopardize  the  Infiow  of  foreign  capital. 
For  a  quarter-century  Mexico  has  sought, 
with  conaideraMe  success  of  late,  to  live  down 
Its  Ul-advlsed  expropriation  of  United  States 
and  British  oil  interests.  Last  month,  the 
Government  suddenly  acted  like  a  reformed 
bandit  who  cannot  give  up  his  old  tricks. 
Robbing  the  gringo,  as  everyone  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  should  have  learned  by  now,  is 
no  way  to  get  rich. 

"In  Mexico,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
highway  robbery  today  may  go  cloaked  in 
legality.  As  the  Pan  American  Sulfur  Co. 
carefully  noted  In  its  listing  application,  its 
operations  are  subject  to  inspection,  study 
and  regulation  by  the  Mexican  Government; 
production  and  exports  are  subject  to  limita- 
tion, and.  In  order  to  export  sulfur  from 
Mexico,  a  permit  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment Is  required  •  •  •.  After  years  of 
bureaucratic  routine,  the  authorities  last 
month  suddenly  Invoked  their  powers. 
Without  explanation  or  warning,  they  held 
up  one  of  Pasco's  shipments.  After  several 
days  of  painful  uncertainty,  they  finally  dis- 
closed their  purpose.  Mexico  has  Imposed 
export  quotas  on  Pan  American  Sulfur  and  a 
smaller  competitor.  Gulf  Sulfur.  Under  the 
new  conldtlons,  both  U.S.-owned  producers 
this  year  may  ship  without  hindrance  half 
of  last  year's  volume;  the  other  half,  as  well 
as  all  future  quotas,  will  hinge  on  their  dis- 
covery of  fresh  reserves  (10  percent  of  which 
may  be  exported ) .  In  no  event  may  either 
company  exceed  last  year's  total  sales  abroad. 

"The  new  restrictions,  so  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Patrimony  has  avered,  aim  to 
protect  Mexico's  supply  of  sulfur,  which 
otherwise  soon  might  run  out.  The  quaintly 
named  official  surely  knows  better.  While 
traces  of  the  mineral  turned  up  a  half -cen- 
tury ago,  Mexico  for  all  practical  purposes 
had  no  reserves  until  a  handful  of  daring  US. 
promoters,  financed  by  American  capital, 
launched  programs  of  exploration  and  devel- 
opment after  World  War  II.  Ten  years  ago 
the  country  produced  less  than  100,000  tons; 
last  year.  In  striking  contrast,  output  ap- 
proached 2  million.  Since  the  Government 
estimates  current  proven  reserves  at  nearly 
16  million  tons — a  figure  which  other  sources 
regard  as  far  too  low — fears  of  future  short- 
age, even  at  the  recent  recordbreaking  rate 
of  shipment,  hardly  can  account  for  the 
abrupt  flexing  of  bureaucratic  muscle.  A 
likelier  explanation.  In  our  own  jaundiced 
view,  is  the  striking  shift  In  the  marketplace, 
which  has  transformed  sulfur,  after  years 
of  oversupply,  into  a  relatively  scarce,  highly 
profitable  commodity,  a  prize  which  local 
interests  have  grown  greedy  to  share.  Heads 
we  win,  the  Mexicans  have  told  the  U.S. 
producers  in  legal  language,  tails  you  lose. 

"The  new  rules  faithfully  embody  what 
might  be  called  the  looter's  code.  For  they 
bestow  valuable  privileges  on  one  group  (sev- 
en prospective  entries,  all  of  which  boast  ma- 
jority control  by  local  interests,  already 
have  applied  for  sulfur  concessions)  at  the 
expense  of  another;  i.e.,  the  Industry's  pio- 
neers. Both  Pan  American  and  Gulf,  as  the 
stock  market  lielatedly  has  realized,  will 
suffer  in  various  ways.  Much  sulfur  is  sold 
on  long-term  contracts,  which,  in  view  of  the 
massive  uncertainties  surrounding  exports 
after  January  1,  henceforth  will  be  hard  to 
come  by.  Any  business  enterprise  must  plan 
for  the  future;  in  the  case  of  both  Pan  Amer- 
ican and  Gulf,  however,  production  and  sales 
schedules  apparently  will  hinge  on  the  un- 
predictable discovery  and  proof  of  fresh 
reserves.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  by  mak- 
ing last  year's  results  the  ceiling,  the  au- 
thorities have  slapped  a  lid  on  further 
growth. 

"To  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  pages  In  the 
annals  of  postwar  capitalism,  the  dead  hand 


of  Government  thus  threatens  a  sorry  end. 
On   the   industrial   map   of   the  world,   the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  represents  Q"'***^ 
achievement. .  To    put   It    there,    men    took 
enormous  financial  risks.  Despite  the  back- 
ing of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  one  ventxire. 
the  Mexican   Gulf  Sulfur  Co.,  went  broke 
when  its  reserves  petered  out;   Gulf  Sulfur 
m  Its  early  years  piled  up  a  staggering  deficit. 
Once  in  operation,  the  fledgling  producers 
Blunged  into  competition  with  such  power- 
ful rivals  as  Texas  Gulf  Sulfur  and  Preeport, 
thereby  shattering  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
and  longest-Uved  cartels  In  history.  (Shares 
of  both  concerns,  which  will  beneflt  from 
Mexico's  folly,  shot  up  last  week.)  Far  from 
exploiting   the   hapless  natives,   flnally    the 
two  producers  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation's  economic  life.  Mexico 
collects  a   15-percent  royalty  on  every  ton 
of  sulfur  mined,  as  well  as  nearly  half  the 
nroducer's    pretax   profits.    Pasco    last   year 
accounted  for  •21  nUllion  of  the  gross  na- 
tional  product;    all   told,   since   It   was  or- 
ganized, the  company  has  bought  and  paid 
for  nearly  $150  million  worth  of  local  goods 
and    services.    Against    such    a    record    of 
achievement,  official  concern  over  the  'na- 
tional patrimony'  adds  Insult  to  injury, 

"On  the  latter  score,  thanks  to  the  Mexican 
authorities,  U.S.  investors  are  out-of-pocket 
over  $50  million.  In  the  end,  however,  Mex- 
ico is  apt  to  be  the  biggest  loser.  Nearly  30 
years  ago  President  Cardenas,  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  destroyed  his  country's  credit  and 
set  back  Its  development.  Those  who  refuse 
to  learn  from  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it. 

ELIMINATION  OP  THE  MENACE  OP 
LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONING 
OF  CHILDREN 


Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
years  before  World  War  n,  lead  poison- 
ing was  a  common-enough  occurence  to 
warrant  a  vigorous  attack  against  its 
causes.  Cases  of  lead  intoxication  among 
adults  are  rare  today,  even  in  lead  proc- 
essing and  lead-using  industries  where 
the   possibiUty    of   overexposure   seems 

greatest.  ...      *  >^ 

These  improvements  are  the  direct  re- 
sult of  broadly  increased  knowledge 
about  the  physiological  effects  of  lead  as 
'^vell  as  extended  research  on  ways  to  pro- 
tect against  lead  poisoning  hazards. 

One  insidiously  damaging  problem 
area  still  remains  a  threat  to  the  health 
of  thousands  of  chUdren.  lead-based 
paint  poisoning. 

Generally.  buUdlngs  constructed  more 
than  30  years  ago  are  the  prime  source 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  today.  Par- 
ticularly in  big  city  slum  areas  is  this 
danger  highest.  Chips  of  peeling  pamt 
from  radiators  and  flaking  paint  from 
deteriorating  walls  create  the  major 
source  of  this  hazard  because  young  chU- 
dren have  a  natural  tendency  to  place 
objects  in  their  mouths.  Flaking  paint 
chips  seem  to  be  a  parUcularly  appealing 
item  to  chUdren  with  pica,  which  Is  a 
condition  of  abnormal  appetite  that 
makes  children  want  to  eat  nonfood 

items. 

Children  also  fall  victim  to  lead  mtoxi- 
cation  by  chewing  on  lead-painted  win- 
dowsills,  baseboards,  or  other  surfaces. 

Major  sources  of  present-day  contam- 
ination with  lead,  aside  from  deterio- 
rating housing,  include  solder,  food  proc- 
essing, gasoline  engine  exhaust,  and  in- 
dustrial waste. 

Lead  poisoning  or  plumblsm.  in  our 
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contemporary  urbanizing  society.  Is  one 
of  society's  defects  that  Ue  just  below  the 
surface.  To  the  lay  community  and  even 
to  a  major  part  of  the  medical  commu- 
nity this  problem  exists  much  like  an 
Iceberg;  only  a  small  part  of  its  enormity 
is  visible  on  the  surface.  But.  since  1^ 
poisoning  Is  an  entirely  preventable  dis- 
ease, it  is  appropriate  that  the  pubUc  and 
the  medical  community  be  made  aware 
of  the  problem. 

New  York  City  once  averaged  500  cases 
of  lead  poisonhig  a  year;  the  city  health 
department  now  estimates  that  a  "silent 
epidemic"  of  lead  contamination  may  be 
affecting  as  many  as  25.000  slum  chU- 

In  1965.  the  board  of  health  in  Chi- 
cago termed  the  city's  12  reported  lead 
poisoning  deaths  to  be  of  "epidemic  pro- 
portions" and  launched  a  screening  pro- 
gram to  detect  victims  of  poisoning 
Through  September  1966.  tests  on  30.000 
youngsters  turned  up  700  youngsters  for 
treatment  of  lead  poisoning. 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  reports  show  about  7 
percent  of  that  city's  preschool  slum 
ChUdren  poisoned  by  lead.  In  Baltimore, 
the  incidence  is  reported  at  7  percent 
and  in  Cleveland  it  is  6  percent. 

Children's  Hospital  in  Boston  esti- 
mates the  incidence  of  the  disease  m  the 
slum  areas  of  that  community  include 
5  to  10  percent  of  the  chUdren  from  1  to 
5  years  of  age.  Other  evidence  shows  that 
the  incidence  in  the  newer  suburbs  built 
after  World  War  H  is  less  than  1  in 

In  the  summer  of  1968.  of  800  chU- 
dren screened  in  one  high  risk  area  of 
Boston.  98  had  evidence  of  lead  poison- 
ing and  required  treatment. 

Across  the  Nation  reports  show  that 
ChUdren  between  1  and  3  years  of  age  are 
the  sufferers  in  85  percent  of  aU  reported 
cases.  Two-year-olds  account  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  deaths  attrib- 
utable to  lead  poisoning.  About  200 
ChUdren  die  from  lead  poisoning  every 
year  Estimates  of  the  number  of  chUdren 
that  may  be  poisoned  by  lead  each  year 
ranges  as  high  as  400.000.  Between  12.000 
and  16.000  are  treated  and  survive.  Half 
of  those  who  receive  treatment  are  left 
mentaUy  retarded.  Only  about  one  case 
in  25  of  these  is  treated. 

Although  the  rate  of  deaths  directly 
attributable     to     lead     poisoning     has 
dropped  in  recent  years  and  there  is  an 
almost  certain  chance  of  saving  chUdren 
who  are  diagnosed  as  lead  victuns   for 
many  of  those  who  survive,  the  outlook 
remains  grim.  Brain  damage  and  dam- 
age to  the  central  nervous  system  looms 
as  one  of  the  most  tragic  consequences  of 
high  lead  levels.  In  one  study  of  young- 
sters who  were  foUowed  6  months  to  10 
years    after    treatment    for    plumbism, 
there  were  cases  of  recurrent  seizures, 
cerebral  palsy,  eye  disorders,  and  mental 
retardation.  The  exact  incidence  of  lead 
poisoning  as  a  cause  of  mental  retarda- 
tion is  not  known.  Yet  there  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  victims  of  lead  poison- 
ing show  unsatisfactory  school  progress 
b^use   of   intellectual   defects.   Many 
other  children  have  been  found  to  ex- 
perience a  marked  drop  in  IQ. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  alarming  to  learn 


that  even  after  treatment,  many  of  these 
young  survivors  have  a  substantial 
chance  of  suffering  brain  damage,  and 
many  of  these  tiny  victims  simply  become 
complete  vegetables.  Once  a  chUd  has 
been  poisoned  by  lead,  he  is  very  Ukely 
to  be  poisoned  again.  After  returning 
home  from  treatment  chUdren  oftra 
resume  their  paint  eating  habits,  wid  if 
they  again  come  down  with  lead  poison- 
ing the  risk  of  permanent  brain  damage 
increases  to  "virtuaUy  100  percent/' 

We  know  that  lead  poisoning  affects 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  children  more 
frequently  that  it  strikes  white  chUdren. 
It  is  most  lUtely  to  strUte  chUdren  in  the 
ssune  family.  ^    ^  ^ 

During  his  lifetime,  a  severely  retarded 
chUd  can  cost  health  agencies  $250,000 
in  caretaking  expenses.  Yet,  we  can  pre- 
vent and  cure  the  disease  for  less  than 
$1,000  per  chUd. 

In  past  years,  when  six  or  seven  cases 
of  polio  were  reported,  alarms  and  frantic 
reactions  spread  wildly  through  our  cities. 
But  cases  of  lead  poisoning  are  known 
to  be  more  than  10  times  those  of  polio 
and  nobody  notices  them.  That  is  the 
crudest  and  most  ironic  part  of  tnis 
tragedy— a  poorly  informed  pubUc. 

Many  parents  are  not  aware  of  the 
danger  associated  with  the  consequence 
of  paint  ingestion.  Even  when  parents 
know  a  ChUd  is  eating  paint,  they  often 
do  not  know  tiiat  tiiis  is  a  hazardous 
habit.  Unfortunately,  the  medical  com- 
munity is  not  usuaUy  aware  of  this 
hazard  either.  Treatment  of  lead  poison- 
ing necessarily  involves  makmg  the 
diagnosis  first.  That  is  not  a  usually  con- 
sidered diagnosis  because  the  symptoms 
are  very  much  Uke  those  caused  by  other 
maladies.  Moreover,  most  physicians 
generaUy  are  as  unaware  as  laymen  that 
this  threat  is  a  common  one  m  some 
communities  of  our  society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  informed  com- 
munity can  be  a  rational  and  effective 
deterrent  to  plumblsm  in  chUdren 
PamUies  that  know  about  tiie  danger  ol 
peeung  paints  wUl  bring  their  chUdroi 
to  cUnics  for  screening  and  therapy. 
Those  same  famUies  wUl  be  more  lUtely 
to  report  deteriorating  housing  condi- 
tions to  the  proper  authorities.  Finally, 
community  education  through  pubhcity. 
DubUc  warnings,  and  programs  to  screen 
high-risk  areas  for  victims  helps  to  msure 
an  informed  public.  ,    .  .     ^ 

Mr  President.  I  have  personaUy  joined 
the  battle  against  chUdhood  lead  intoxi- 
cation by  stressing  tiie  need  for  educa- 
tion and  awareness  of  the  problem— 
both  m  the  general  pubUc  and  m  the 
medical  community.  I  recenUy  asked  the 
secretary  of  Health,  Education,  wid 
Welfare  for  advice  on  ways  to  Increase 
the  availablUty  of  Information  of  this 
dread  disease.  The  Department's  very  m- 
f  ormative  pubUcation,  "Lead  Polsonhig  in 
ChUdren"  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  famUy  and  landowner  In  the  high- 
risk  areas  of  our  big  cities.  Perhaps  with 
posters,  bUlngual  broadcasts,  periodic 
statistical  reports,  and  community  meet- 
ings, we  may  be  able  to  alert  famlUes  to 
the  dangers  of  this  menace. 

In  addition.  I  am  prepared  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  is  designed  to  erase 
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the  hazards  of  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning from  our  urban  neighborhoods. 
Last  March  Representative  William 
Ryan  of  New  York  responded  to  the  need 
for  legislation  in  this  crucial  area  by  in- 
troducing in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  package  of  reforms  "aimed  at 
combating  this  silent  epidemic."  That 
package  realistically  meets  the  three 
fundamental  needs  that  must  be  attacked 
in  the  assault  on  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing. Because  I  fully  endorse  Bill  Ryan's 
approach  to  the  problem.  I  am  prepared 
to  introduce  similar  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

In  remarks  included  in  the  Record  of 
the  Senate  on  November  13,  I  listed  the 
three  basic  requirements  for  eliminating 
lead  paint  poisoning  as  a  hazard  to  our 
Nation's  children.  For  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis,  today  I  would  like  to  repeat  the 
three  fundamental  steps  we  must  take 
to  get  rid  of  lead  poisoning. 

They  are:  First,  to  identify  and  treat 
lead  poisoning  victims;  second,  to  seek 
out  the  presence  of  lead-based  paints  and 
requiffe"  property  owners  and  landlords 
to  remove  such  paints  from  all  wall  sur- 
faces; and  third,  we  must  prevent  lead 
poisoning  from  spreading  through  our 
cities'  neighborhoods  by  enforcing  exist- 
ing housing  codes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  preparing  a  bill 
that  will  reach  these  goals  by  insuring 
communities  that  an  active,  vigorous 
campaign  will  eradicate  the  menace  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  My  bill  pro- 
vides Federal  moneys  to  help  cities  carry 
out  programs  to  identify  those  young- 
sters who  are  affected  by  lead- based  paint 
poisoning.  It  will  insure  for  cities  and 
commimities  the  procedures  and  tech- 
niques that  will  seek  out  those  youngsters 
who  are  currently  aflBicted  with  high  lead 
levels.  Health  ofBcials  have  found  that 
when  they  go  out  looking  for  cases  they 
find  them,  and  the  more  they  look  the 
more  they  find. 

The  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Boston  dramatically  demonstrated 
the  value  of  that  kind  of  screening  pro- 
gram in  the  summer  of  1968.  In  a  group 
of  800  youngsters  believed  to  be  highly 
susceptible  to  the  lead  hazard,  doctors 
found  98  cases  of  poisoning  and  provided 
therapy  for  them.  Louis  Kapito,  Ran- 
dolph Byers,  and  Harry  Shwachman  of 
Boston's  Children's  Hospital  have  found 
that  tests  on  samples  of  children's  hair 
are  a  revealing  indication  of  high  lead 
levels.  They  particularly  note  that  the 
ready  availability  of  hair  as  a  specimen, 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  collected, 
sorted,  and  transported  are  the  out- 
standing features  that  favor  it  as  a 
screening  device  for  lead  poisoning.  This 
kind  of  testing,  coupled  with  programs 
used  in  other  cities  can  be  used  to  detect 
victims  in  other  communities.  In  every 
community  that  has  launched  a  screen- 
ing program  the  number  of  reported 
cases  of  lead  intoxication  has  climbed 
sharply. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  cities  and  communities  to 
develop  and  carry  out  intensive  local 
programs  to  elimmate  the  causes  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning.  Every  community 
that  has  old  homes  with  interior  painted 
walls  containing  lead  is  a  potential  high- 


risk  area  for  this  dread  disease.  Plumb- 
ism  is  a  recurrent  disease  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions which  foster  its  existence.  It  is 
not  necessarily  limited  to  the  ghetto. 
Older,  currently  affluent  residential  com- 
munities in  the  center  core  cities  such 
as  Park  Avenue,  Cambridge,  and  George- 
town await  deterioration  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  slum  in  which  lead  poisoning 
can  prevail. 

Therefore,  my  bill  will  provide  money 
to  use  such  present  methods  for  pre- 
venting the  disease  as  covering  wEtlls  and 
ceilings  with  a  plaster  board,  removing 
the  old  paint  and  covering  old  flaking 
walls  and  ceiling  with  a  tough  plastic 
spray  layer  which  can  be  coated  with 
lead-free  paints. 

Finally,  in  recognition  of  the  need  to 
insure  that  the  rehabilitation  or  reno- 
vation of  housing  shall  include  plans  for 
eliminating  the  causes  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning,  my  bill  provides  for 
Federal  assistance  to  commimities  to 
carry  out  such  rehabilitation  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  community  also  carry 
out  an  effective  plan  for  getting  rid  of 
the  causes  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing. In  too  many  instances,  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  housing  and  health 
codes  becomes  buried  in  a  bureaucratic 
morass.  Local  health  departments  look 
at  the  problem  as  a  housing  agency  re- 
sponsibility, and  local  housing  authorities 
are  known  to  have  insisted  that  lead  poi- 
soning is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
health  department.  Still,  in  other  in- 
stances it  is  financially  expedient  for 
landlords  to  pay  a  fine  or  abandon  build- 
ings because  of  the  high  cost  of  lehabili- 
tation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  through  the  three 
provisions  of  my  bill  we  can  easily  take 
advantage  of  new  techniques,  an  en- 
lightened populace,  and  readily  available 
medicines  to  rid  American  cities  of  child- 
hood lead  poisoning. 

Lead  poisoning  sickens  at  least  225,- 
000  children  a  year  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  needless  cause  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  death  in  young  children.  Lead 
intoxication  is  a  manmade  disease.  It 
is  subject  to  complete  control.  In  cases 
that  are  not  too  severe  it  can  be  com- 
pletely cured  with  no  aftereffects.  It 
is  not  one  of  those  social  or  medical  ills 
that  requires  intensive  study  to  search 
out  its  cause,  or  thorough  research  to 
find  its  cure.  We  know  that  it  is  caused 
when  young  children  swallow  bits  and 
chips  of  lead-based  paints  peeling  from 
deteriorating  walls — usually  in  the  homes 
of  our  Nation's  poorest  citizens. 

We  also  know  what  can  cure  young- 
sters of  this  disease.  Once  a  lead  poison- 
ing case  is  detected,  the  child  is  usually 
hospitalized  for  several  days  and  treated 
with  chelating  agents — chemicals  that 
bind  that  lead  and  remove  it  from  body 
tissue.  Before  chelation  therapy  was  de- 
veloped, 66  percent  of  severe  lead  poison- 
ing cases  were  fatal.  With  early  detec- 
tion and  treatment,  this  figure  has  prob- 
ably dropped  to  less  than  5  percent. 

Thus,  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  leg- 
islative thrust  of  Congressman  Ryan's 
package  and  the  proposals  in  my  bill 
because  they  do  not  endorse  the  usual 
call  for  study  and  contemplation.  In- 


stead, my  bill  authorizes  a  direct,  forth- 
right approach  to  this  debilitating 
hazard.  "^ 

The  principal  obstacle  we  face  will  be 
instilling  in  the  public's  eye  the  urgency 
for  immediate  action.  Landlords  will  pro- 
test when  they  have  to  panel  or  strip 
their  buildings.  They  will  say  they  cannot 
afford  it,  and  some  of  them  will  not  be 
able  to.  Dr.  Rene  Dubos,  who  won  a  Pul- 
itzer prize  for  his  book,  "So  Human  an 
Animal,"  likens  the  elimination  of  lead 
poisoning  in  the  slums  to  the  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk.  At  one  time,  the  dairy  peo- 
ple insisted  there  was  no  way  to  mar- 
ket milk  that  was  guaranteed  not  to  give 
tuberculosis.  The  public  demanded,  and 
it  was  done.  Dr.  Dubos  says  the  same 
must  be  done  with  lead.  He  believes  this 
problem  is  so  well  defined  that  it  may 
provide  an  occasion  to  introduce  a  kind 
of  social  accoimting.  ^ 

If  we  do  not  act  in  a  ruthless  manner 
on  this  limited  problem,  then  I  believe 
that  our  society  is  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally dishonest  in  talking  about  improv- 
ing social  conditions  or  improving  our 
total  environment.  If  we,  with  all  our 
technological  means,  are  not  willing  to 
make  the  effort  that  would  be  demanded 
to  get  rid  of  lead  poisoning,  then  our  so- 
ciety deserves  all  the  disasters  that  may 
come  to  it. 

The  cost  of  lead  poisoning  is  borne  by 
the  whole  community  in  terms  of  wasted 
human  resources,  institutionalization  of 
victims,  and  the  resulting  burdens  on 
municipal  health  facilities  and  finances. 
The  benefits  accrue  only  to  those  owners 
of  slum  property  who  find  it  unprofit- 
able to  keep  their  properties  in  good 
repair. 

The  need  to  eliminate  this  hazard  from 
the  list  of  the  many  hazards  that  affect 
oiu-  Nation's  children  is  very  clear.  My 
efforts  will  be  designed  to  meet  that 
need. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


REIIREMENT  OP  DR.  GEORGE  E. 
MUELLER   PROM  NASA 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
when  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller  leaves  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration on  December  10,  1969,  an  era 
of  the  space  age  will  have  come  to  an 
end.  It  might  be  called  the  end  of  the 
beginning — the  end  of  the  beginning  of 
the  amazingly  successful  man-on-the- 
moon  program. 

For  Dr.  Mueller  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Apoilo  program,  and  to  him  must  go 
the  primary  recognition  for  the  tremen- 
dous achievement  of  that  program.  It  was 
probably  the  greatest  sustained  scien- 
tific achievement  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

But  its  great  value  to  our  Nation  and 
to  our  people  goes  far  beyond  the  scien- 
tific achievement.  Like  nothing  else  be- 
fore, our  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
returning  him  safely  has  done  more  to 
raise  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
than  any  other  preceding  achievement. 

More  than  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  Government  has  been  the  buffeted 
target  of  vilification,  not  only  through- 


out the  world,  but  as  well  from  within 
Zr  own  Nation,  our  Pl^f  "«  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  returning  him— and  doing 
U  oSSy  on  worldwide  television-has 
not  S  thrilled  the  people  of  the  enth-e 
world  but  has  created  immeasurable 
goodwill  and  friendUness  for  us. 

We  have  spent  billions  upon  bUUons 
of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  and  in  mutua^ 
security  assistance  trying  to  buy  tne 
WendSiip  of  the  people  of  the  world.  But 
for  the  greater  part,  we  have  not  been 
awe  to  purchase  friendship  and  support 
through  the  billions  spent  on  foreign  aid 
and  mutual  security.  ,  . ,   _ 

■Jo  the  contrary,  instead  of  harvesting 
friendship,  respect,  and  support  from 
thSe  multiblllion-dollar  programs,  we 
have  to^  often  and  to  too  great  a  degree 
?eaped  enmity,  resentment  and  con- 
tempt Even  those  Western  European 
3ns    like  France,  which  we  saved 

SJiS  the  Marshy  Pj^^i  ^.S' hS^^ 
edlv  given  us  the  back  of  their  haBds 
Siomically  and  in  the  Um^d  Na- 
tions—after  their  rise  from  economic 
chaos  to  such  economic  affluence  as  t» 
regard  the  United  States  too  often  with 
arrogance  and  treat  us  with  contempt. 

What  we  have  not  been  able  tx>  accom- 
plish with  the  billions  we  spent  for  for- 
eign aid  and  mutual  security,  we  have 
accompUshed  to  a  high  degree  with  our 
truly  inspirational  success  on  the  Apoiio 

^^TndToT  that  we  owe  a  very,  very  grate- 
ful thanks  to  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller  on 
hTs  stewardship  of  the  Apollo  program^ 
The  United  States  and  its  people  are  in 
deep  debt  to  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller. 

He  has  been  the  inspirational  leader  of 
a  team  of  over  400,000  people  from  gov- 
ernment, industrx'.  and  universities  Un- 
rSStmgly,  he  has  driven  toward  the 
goaiTthe  program  that  has  raised  the 
United  States  again  to  Preeminence— 
and  after  the  state  of  shock  m  the  lat^ 
Sties  when  our  space  failures  made  i^  a 
second-rate   national    power   on   space 

^rSueller  had  a  rare  knack  for 
translating  and  relating  the  high  tech- 
nical and  scientific  space  program  mto 
words  and  phrases  and  Presentations 
that  even  we  nontechnicians  and  non- 
scfentilte  on  the  Senate  aeronautical 
and  space  Sciences  Committee  coiUd 
^ders?and.   He  could  make   even  me 

^to"l  Im'gomg  to  miss  Dr.  Mueller  very 
much  in  the  work  of  the  comnnttee.  Jig 
as  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  ever  be 
able  to  fUl  the  shoes  of  James  Webb  as 
the  Administrator  of  the  Nationa  Aero- 
nautics and  space  Admmistration,  I 
really  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  be 
able  to  fill  the  shoes  of  Dr.  Mueller. 


of  American-Greek  relations.  Actually, 

?L  nomination  would  fare  better  if  our 

administration  had  a  cleared  str^g 

policy  vls-a-vis  Greece.  Unfortunately. 

this  is  not  the  case  today.  ^.^-^ 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertam,  the  Defense 

Department,  which  too  often  calls  our 

foreign  policy  tunes,   approves  of   the 

present  regime.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

state  Department  seems  to  disapprove  of 

ft   although  it  is  not  willing  to  expr^ 

ite    vlewT  publicly,    although    it    has 

^"fcm/view,  our  administration  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  present  best 
thine  for  Greece  would  be  the  early  res- 
toration of  some  form  of  democracy  or 
govmiment  that  would  reflect  the  wishes 
of  the  independent  and  mdividualistic 
Greeks.  And  our  State  Department 
should  express  Itself  accordingly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
following  my  remarks  an  article  entitled 
"Tough  Job  for  Mr.  Tasca,  written  by 
Ian  Vorres,  and  published  in  the  Prov- 
idence Journal  of  November  30, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


NOMINATION  OF  H^mY  J  TASCA  AS 
AMBASSADOR  TO  GREECE 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Henry  J. 
Tasca,  originally  of  Providence,  RI;.  who 
has  been  nominated  by  President  Nixon 
as  our  Ambassador  to  Athens,  is  a  com- 
petent and  able  American  Foreipi  Service 
officer.  He  has  been  well  and  favorably 
known  to  me  for  25  years 

Unfortunately,  at  this  time  his  nomi- 
nation is  caught  in  the  fiery  cross  wmds 


ENVOY  TO  Greece:  Tough  Job  for  Mr.  Tasca 
(By  Ian  Vorres) 
ATHENS,  QREECE.-or  all  postwaT  American 
ambassadors  to  Greece,  none  Is  ff^d  with  a 
^re  difficult  and  thankless  mission  than 
Providence-born  Henry  J.  Tasca.  the  new 
American  ambassador  to  Greece. 

A  leading  economist  and  scholar.  Mr.  Tasca 
has  held  m\ny  important  Pos"lons  in  Wash- 
ington and  abroad.  He  was  awarded  the  Medal 
ot  Freedom.  A  U.S.  Navy  <=«'"^.'L%^"7,^ 
World  War  II,  he  has  served  as  U.S.  Treasury 
representative  and  economic  adviser  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Rome.  „„hfts- 

Mr  Tasca  was  until  recently  U.S.  Mibas- 
sador  to  Morocco.  He  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
Athens  before  Christmas.  Although  he  has 
yet  to  set  foot  on  Greek  soil  he  »s  »n  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  already  the  cen- 
«r  of  controversy,  drawing  upon  himseU  the 
ire  both  of  the  supporters  and  the  opponents 
of  Greece's  army-backed  regime. 

"He  is  a  Sitting  duck  for  all  the  political 
tempers  of  Greece  which  are  currently  spiU- 
ing  over.  I  would  hate  to  be  in  his  shoes 
just  now."  commented  a  Western  ambassador 
in  Athens  recently.  .„„»„ 

'political  observers  In  Athens  anticipate 
that  Mr.  TBScas  relations  with  Greece  s 
revolutionary  regime  will  "e  cool  and  Jornml 
esneclallv  if.  as  it  is  rumored,  he  is  arriving 
from  wihlngton  with  definite  instructions 
to^bTTough."  The  Greek  miUtary  brass, 
meanwhile,   is   well   enWenched,   ruUng   the 

^Tov^rn^enrcucles  In  Athens  are  Increa^ 
ingly  incensed  over  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  Ship  heavy  military  hardware  o 
the  Greek  army  which  is  in  dire  need  of  it. 
Sli^eroeorge  Papadopoulos.  It  Is  expected. 
w^U  express  In  no  uncertain  terms  the  resent- 
^int  of  his  government  to  th^  new  U^S^ 
envoy  The  heavy  arms  embargo  had  been 
Idopled  both  by  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  ad- 
mln^stfatitns  ai  a  way  of  exerting  pressure 
^  the  Greek  regime  to  return  the  country 
to  full  democracy  promptly.  „„.„„ 

Another  sore  point  with  the  Atheiis  regime 

has  been  the  delay  in  »PPO"^*'^«  V^.!,^  ?± 
ambassador.  Mr.  Tasca  succeeds  Phillips  Tai- 
Tt  whTreslgned  last  December.  The  Athens 
post  has  been  vacant  since.  The  absence  of 
a  US  ambassador  for  so  long  was  taken  as 
a  snub  from  Washington  and  proved  a  con- 
tinuous embarrassment  to  the  Greek  regime^ 
TO  complicate  matters.  Mr.  Tasca's  recent 


statemente  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
ttorTcommlttee  In  Washington  have  not 
exacUy  helped  him  gain  popularity  with  the 
present  rulers  of  Greece.  Mr.  Tasca  In  Ws 
lestlmony  said  that  the  exchange  of  am- 
bSorJdoes  not  -cessarlly  imply  approval 
of  the  Greek  government.  Mr.  Tasca  aiso 
sLd  tLt  he  "wSuld  like  to  see  Greece  evolve 
W  a  more  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment" and  thit  he  would  use  whatever  In- 
fluence he  has  to  that  end.  

i-onically  enough.  Mr.  Tasca  has  also  come 
under  heavy  fire  from  opposition  grouPs  in 
Greece  who  see  his  appointment  ^  U;S_en 
dorsement  of  the  Athens  regime.  Even  ^ing 
Constantme.  exiled  In  Rome,  h^^^"^  "-. 
ported  concerned  over  the  appointment^  Au- 
thoritative sources  confirm  that  he  even  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  Greek  Foreign  Mln- 
istS^anayotls  Plplnells  when  the  latter  was 
reTuDeratlng   In  Switzerland   recently.   It   is 
'^o^^a?the  King  wants  Mr.  Ta««^to^ll 
on  him  before  proceeding  to  Athens.  Th^ 
would  show  publicly  that  the  United  States 
7m.  considers  Constantlne  the  lawful  ruler 

°'G°rek'reslstance  groups,  meanwhile,  have 
onenlv  warned  U.S.  servicemen,  businessmen 
Td  dttmatlc  personnel  In  Greece  that  ^h^y 
plan  reprisaU  against  them  °v«  ^^^  J"^ 
appointment.     A     group     even     threaten^ 
Ai^rlcans  with  kidnapping  and  Po^/ble  ex 
ecution.  some  Athenians  beUevetoat  fanat- 
ical opponents  of  the  regime  ™l8*'t  even  try 
to   kidnap  Ambassador  Tasca  the  way   U^ 
^bas«ador  C.  Burke  Elhrlck  was  kidnapped 
oJTa  RIO  de  Janeiro  street  last  September. 
Greek   officials   are   not    particularly   wor- 
.-H    ThPv  feel  they  have  the  situation  well 
m^'hS."  Ather^  'security    police    recently 
ounded  up  more  than  50  P«««hs  who  we^e 
exploding  plastic  bombs  around  the  city.  TOe 
consequent  trials  before  mlUtary  courts  re- 
veled  a    sadly    disheartened    underground, 
Sng  In  coherence,  organization  and  pub- 

"VtS^llce  are  confident  that  they  have 
broken  the  backbone  of  the  underground 
movement.  Greek  security,  however  is  not 
^ing  any  chances.  Neither  does  the  U_S^ 
Fmb^v  in  Athens.  Besides  tackUng  the 
^l^^  Ob  a  U.S.  ambassador  ever  faced 
in  Greece  Mr.  Tasca  already  may  claim  the 
hea^[l^  pouce  protection  ever  accorded  a 
U.S.  envoy  on  Greek  soil. 


THE  MEDIA 


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  im-' 
pressed  by  reading  an  article  written  by 
Richard  Wilson  and  P^^l^^ed  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  December  1,  1969^  It  ex 
Dresses  the  opinion  of  many  Americans 
E  Jouid  assume  many  of  their  elec  ed 
representatives  in  both  parties  m  the 

House  and  Senate.  >„»,;„ 

Wh'le  no  one  is  suggesting  censorship, 
the  radio-TV  executives  have  certainly 
Slsedlhe  point  in  the  thoughtful  and 
weU  reasoned  remarks  "lade  by  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Acnew  in  Des  Mom^. 
Swa,  and  again  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
The  points  he  raised  were  valid:  how- 
ever the  responses  from  those  referred 
to  in  his  remarks  have  been  less  than 
enlightening.  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar 
tide  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w^ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TV  Misses  Public's  Response  to  Acnew 

Speech 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  Vice 
PrSdent  Splro  T.  Agn.Ws  crltlcUm  of  bias 
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in  the  m»M  media  struck  a  responsive  chord 
among  the  general  public.  There  U  nothing  to 
suggSt.  however,  that  the  tonal  gradations 
of  the  responsive  chord  have  penetrated 
deeply    Into    the    hushed    chambers    where 

radio-TV  network  poUcy  Is  made.  

A  tonal  deafness  seems  to  have  developed 
on  what  It  was  Agnew  was  talking  about, 
with  the  network  moguls  all  professing  to 
see  a  dangerous  frontal  challenge  to  freedom 
of    speech    In    their    government    licensed 

medium. 

The  radio-TV  executives,  therefore,  may 
well  ask  themselves  why  it  Is  that  as  many  as 
three  out  of  four  persons  think  Agnew  has 
a  valid  point.  . 

The  answer  to  that  question  could  prove  to 
be  quite  disconcerting.  It  may  merely  Involve 
the  simple  conclusion  of  a  great  many  people 
that  the  commentators  now  practicing  are 
not  qualified  by  background,  information 
and  depth  of  thought  to  share  equal  Ume 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  equivalent  of  heresy  m  the  broadcast- 
ing business.  It  is  unthinkable  that  some 
hwidsome.  well-spoken  broadcaster  with  five 
or  10  vears  experience  should  not  be  entitled 
to  go  on  the  air  with  his  authoritative 
analysis  and  be  listened  to  with  the  same 
attention- and  respect  as  the  President  or 
wnomet«r  It  Is  the  broadcaster  Is  analyzing 

"or  Pilnk  Stanton,  president  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Inc.  expounds  the  cur- 
rent thought  in  the  Industry  on  the  point. 
He  attributes  to  these  Instant  analyzers  the 
ability  to  call  "attention  to  emphases.  Mnla- 
slons.  unexpected  matters  of  substance,  long 
anticipated  attitudes,  changes  of  views,  meth- 
ods of  advocacy  or  any  other  aspect  of  the 
speech."  The  analyzers  function  as  critics,  in 
other  words.  Judging  this  onilsslon  or  that 
change  of  attitude  as  It  seems  to  strike  them 
in  the  spirit  of  guiding  and  Instructing  the 
public  on  what  they  ought  to  think  about 
the  speech  they  have  Jtist  heard. 

In  the  case  of  the  President's  speech  on 
Vietnam.  Dr.  Stanton  points  out  that  the 
text  was  handed  out  to  the  press  and  to 
radio-TV  analyzers  two  hours  In  advance  of 
delivery.  He  adds.  "If  a  professional  reporter 
could  not  arrive  at  some  meaningful  observa- 
tions under  thoae  circumstances,  we  would 
question  his  competence."  Two  l^ours  Is 
enough.  It  Is  judged,  to  permit  these  highly 
skilled  professionals  to  gather  their  thoughts 
for  airing  to  an  audience  which  assembled 
before  their  television  sets  to  hear  the  Pres- 
ident make  a  major  announcement  after 
weeks  of  study.  Otherwise  they  had  better 
look  for  work  elsewhere  than  CBS. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  a  great  many  TV 
viewers  turn  off  their  sets  and  turn  off  Dr. 
Stanton.  They  are  simply  not  convinced  that 
the  analyzers  are  professional  enough.  In- 
formed enough  or  profound  enough  to  share 
time  with  the  President  on  major  U.S.  policy. 
In  the  case  of  Nixon's  speech,  two  hours  of 
deep  thought  was  not  enough  to  reveal  to 
the  analyzers  that  four  out  of  five  of  the 
listeners  they  were  Instructing  would  ap- 
prove of  Nixon's  stated  views  on  Vietnam. 

The  TV  moguls.  In  their  profound  concerns 
for  the  right  of  analyzers  to  say  anything 
that  occurs  to  them  after  their  gruelling  two 
hours  of  thought,  have  simply  missed  the 
central  point  that  a  vast  host  of  TV  watchers 
do  not  share  the  respect  with  which  the 
analyzers  view  themselves. 

This  would  be  as  hard  for  a  TV  commenta- 
tor to  accept  as  for  a  newspaper  columnist, 
the  difference  really  being  that  many  news- 
papers give  their  readers  a  wider  choice  of 
opinion  which  they  can  usually  adequately 
sample  by  reading  the  first  and  last  para- 
graphs and  thus  turn  off  before  they  become 
too  deeply  Involved. 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  Is  a  great  art 
which  only  a  few.  such  as  Eric  Sevareld.  have 
wholly  mastered.    As  Sevareld   handles   Uls 
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art.  it  U  to  explore  a  subject  rather  than  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  on  It.  and  In  thU  way 
to  open  his  own  mind  and  the  mlnda  of 
listeners  to  various  Inherent  poeslbllltles. 
This  seems  too  inconclusive  to  others  whose 
two  hours  of  thought  leads  them  toward  con- 
ciualons  they  would  not  think  so  IrrefuUble 
If  they  could  hear  the  concurrent  comment 
Of  their  listeners. 

The  listeners,  who  likes  comment,  wishes 
along  with  It  at  least  the  verslmlUtude  of 
fairness  and  wisdom.  a«d  It  Is  perhaps  the 
shortage  of  this  quality  In  TV  commentary 
which  has  caused  the  great  majority  to  agree, 
m  principle  at  least,  with  Agnew.  The  TV 
business  would  do  better  to  examine  Itself 
a  little  further  while  warning  of  the  baleful 
potential  of  government  repression. 


ALLEGED  MASSACRE  AT  MYLAI 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
story  of  the  alleged  massacre  at  Mylai 
(4)  In  Songmy  village,  or  "PinkviUe," 
has  luifolded  in  the  press  and  on  TV, 
I  have  been  much  disturbed.  Several 
concerns  come  to  mind.  One  relates  to 
the  rights  of  the  accused  and  to  our 
legitimate  concern  that  these  soldiers  and 
former  military  personnel  not  be  tried 
in  the  public  media,  that  their  right  to 
due  process  not  be  jeopardized  by  pretrial 
publicity.  Hopefully  this  has  not  and  will 
not  occur.  The  warning  of  the  judge  as- 
signed to  the  case  of  Lt.  William  Galley, 
is  timely  and  should  be  heeded. 

Deep  as  is  this  concern  for  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly distressed  with  other  aspects  as 
each  new  edition  of  the  newspapers  these 
past  days  has  brought  to  my  attention 
further  aspects  of  this  and  other  inci- 
dents in  Vietnam.  I  have  been  shocked 
and  horrified  at  the  stories  recoimted. 

War  is  not  exactly  a  stranger  to  me 
nor  are  the  stresses  and  strains  of  com- 
bat. I  am  well  aware  of  the  incomplete 
nature  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
remark  that  war  brings  out  all  the  best  in 
man.  It  also  seems  to  bring  out  the  worst, 
as  well.  Par  too  often  I  have  witnessed 
the  bestiality  of  war.  The  atrocity  pic- 
tured and  recounted  here  will  now  go 
down  in  history  as  the  Mylai  massacre 
and  take  its  place  along  with  Lidice, 
Katyn  Forest,  and  Malmedy. 

The  concern  of  some  that  these  dis- 
closures will  have  a  most  damaging  effect 
upon  our  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  is,  I 
fear  fully  justified.  However,  this  concern 
cannot  permit  us  as  a  nation  to  close 
our  eyes  to  what  has  occurred.  Nor  must 
it  prevent  us  from  seeking  answers  as  to 
why  this  happened. 

For  the  Nation  which  took  the  lead  in 
attempting  to  establish  an  international 
code  of  morality  in  warfare  at  the  Nur- 
emberg trials  to  attempt  now  to  sweep 
imder  the  rug  this  flagrant  violation  of 
our  most  solemn  principles  would  but 
compoimd  the  tragedy. 

If  any  way  is  to  be  out  of  this  national 
disgrace,  it  is  to  be  found  only  through 
the  prompt,  complete,  and  public  investi- 
gation of  what  has  occurred,  the  proper 
punishment  of  those  responsible,  and 
through  every  effort  to  determine  why 
Mylai  happened.  Let  no  one  minimize 
the  importance  of  this  affair. 

A  number  of  questions  must  be 
answered: 


Is  what  happened  at  Mylai  (4)  only 
worse  in  degree  than  what  occurs  every 
day  in  a  war  where  friend,  foe,  and 
neutral  are  indistinguishable  one  from 
the  other? 

Can  we  condemn  the  men  charged  in 
this  matter  and  at  the  same  time  Justify 
a  policy  of  indescrimlnate  bombing  and 
artillery  attacks  on  inhabited  villages 
and  hamlets? 

Can  we  entertain  any  hopes  for  success 
in  a  guerrilla  type  war  if  we  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  friend  and  foe 
in  the  punishment  we  impose? 

Are  the  2,000  to  3,000  civilians  killed 
by  the  Vietcong  during  Tet  in  Hue  to  be 
equated  now  as  justification  for  the  100 
to  200  annihilated  by  our  forces  at  Mylai 
in  March? 

Is  our  current  practice  of  paying  a  set 
price  to  surviving  relatives  for  each  non- 
combatant  Vietnamese  man,  woman,  or 
child  inadvertaitly  or  accidently  killed 
by  our  forces,  and  to  the  owner  for  each 
water  buffalo  similarly  killed,  symboUc  of 
our  regard.  Have  we  so  cheapened  our 
concept  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
that  we  can  now  measure  it  on  the  same 
scale  as  water  buffalo? 

Is  American  training  which  permits 
common  reference  to  the  Vietnamese  as 
"Gooks,"  "Dinks."  or  "Slopes"  at  fault? 
Are  racist  overtones  at  work  here? 

And  the  bigger  question:  Can  we  bring 
self-government  to  a  people  with  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  where  atti- 
tudes such  as  these  permeate  our  speech 
and  our  actions?  Can  there  be  any  hope 
of  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam  under 
these  circumstances? 

If  our  answer  to  this  last  question  is 
negative  what  then  should  be  our  course 
of  action? 

A  few  months  ago  I  read  a  lead  article 
in  Esquire  magazine  entitled  "An  Ameri- 
can Atrocity"  by  Normand  Poirier.  As  a 
result,  what  happened  at  Mylai  did  not 
come  as  such  a  surprise.  Last  August  14 
I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
expressing  my  concern  over  the  apparent 
laxity  in  the  handling  of  this  affair.  I 
drew  attention  to  the  sentences  imposed. 
Of  the  10  Marines  involved  in  what  was 
a  planned  and  orgsuiized  murder  and 
rape  of  civilians,  one  has  since  been  pro- 
moted, six  are  back  in  civilian  life,  and 
only  three  are  in  prison  of  whom  two  are 
serving  out  short  sentences.  As  I  said 
then,  the  punishment  was  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  that  meted  out  for  incidents  such 
as  the  "mutiny"  at  the  Presidio. 

I  have  been  assured  that  this  marine 
atrocity  which  occurred  in  1966  has  re- 
sulted in  changed  training  and  indoctri- 
nation procedures  being  adopted  by  the 
Marine  Corps  to  prevent  a  repetition.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  is  the  case,  but 
apparently  the  Army's  training  and  in- 
doctrination procedures  have  not  been 
effective 

As  Private  Meadlo's  mother  said: 
I  raised  my  boy  to  be  a  good  boy. 

I  think  this  is  a  statement  every 
mother  with  a  son  in  Vietnam  would 
make.  Let  us  hope  they  will  be  given  no 
further  cause  to  fear  that  this  war  has  so 
changed  their  sons. 

Much  as  these  revelations  distress  me. 


I  now  see  some  glimmer  of  ^ove.Oarm 
^m?  me,  three  wars  have  transplred^ut 

S^re  may  be  some  P^o^^^^^eii 
hiaher  moraUty.  In  world  war  n  mere 
Sfre  o5^  eneJiy  atrocities.  Censoi^P 
2id     sentlment-not     unrela)ed-were 

Th  that  our  bnital  '.J^;»r  °^N^SSSS' 
or  the  second  atomic  bomb  at  Nagaaau. 
were  questioned  by  few-at  least,  not^- 
tll  after  the  conflict  was  over.  In  the  Ko- 
rSim  war^^e  atrocities  of  friend  and  foe 
were  recounted  without  recrimination 

Should  this  Mylai  massacre  now  trig- 
ger a  national  self-examination  to  swk 
nut  flaws  in  our  character  previously 
?atioSSLd  or  ignored.  tWf  can  be  tiie 
beehining  of  a  new  day  which  can  draw 
Sl^her  with  those  who  have  qu^- 
tioned  our  involvement  and  our  Pnorities^ 
sSd  it  result  merely  in  a  fearch  for 
scapegoats,  we  wUl  have  but  compro- 
mised our  ideals  further. 

For  the  lessons  of  Mylai  fno^Jf^ 
where  are  lessons  for  aU  of  us  to  ponder 
Therare  a  part  of  the  ongoing  national 
Ste  over  our  commitinent.  our  course. 

*  M°^  iS'to  interpret  and  explain  My- 
lai  we  need  remind  ourselves  of  our  at- 
Sck  on  those  nations  which  in  the  past 
have  adopted  a  national  policy  of  the 
S  jSying  the  means.  And  we  ««^^ 
redechcate  our  efforts  to  assure  tt^t  such 
a   policy    never   becomes   our   nation^ 
Epitaph  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a 
Iherman-like  statement  of  the  evils  of 
war^   not  suffice.   If  the  American 
character  is  to  be  deserving  of  specia^  ac- 
claim it  must  in  this  case  come  from  our 
vS'gness  to  engage  publicly  m  cnticaJ 
self-examination  and  to  take  corrective 
measiiSif  we  are  truly  to  atone  for 
SS  it  must  come  tl^ugh  o^  m- 
creased  dedication  to  jom  with  other  na 
tio^in  efforts  to  find  alternatives  to  war 
for  setUing  disputes  among  men. 

FIRST    NATIONAL    INDIAN    EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
MoNDALE's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 

^^ere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R.cord. 
as  follows: 


Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vemb^  20  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondaije)  ad- 
dressed the  first  National  mdianEdu^- 
tion  conference  in  MirmeapoUs.  "IJe  a)n- 
ference  brought  together  the  Nations 
leaders  in  Indian  education  for  2  days  of 
nteSfv^workshops,  aimed  at  reforming 
the  ways  in  which  we  educate  Indian 

'^^Itor  MONDALE'S  remarks  at  tiiat 
conference  focused  on  the  recent^  re- 
leased final  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on^dian  Education,  which  I  ^  the 
Sonor  to  serve  as  chairman.  The  Senator 
succinctly  summarized  the  major  tod- 
ings  and  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
conimittee.  and  made  the  report  an  ob- 
iectof  much  considered  discussion  at  the 
Serence.  I  am  convinced  that  Uirough 
such  dissemination  and  discussion  wiQ 
come  the  understanding  and  action  need- 
ed to  bring  about  the  changes  recom- 
mended In  the  report. 

I  might  say  that  as  we  work«i  to  wnte 
that  report,  no  one  member  of  the  sub- 
committee worked  harder  or  with  greater 
understanding  than  did  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota.  He  earned  niuch  of  the 
burden  and  deserves  a  large  share  of  the 
credit. 


ADD1M8   BT    Sn«ATOm   WALTM   P.    MONDAl,£ 

NO  conference  Is  ever  complete  ^t^o"*  "^ 
address  by  a  noted  author  in  the  field  under 
S^^on.  I  see  that  your  conference  plan- 
S«™1ook  care  of  this  matter  1^  grand  style, 
providing  not  only  Dr.  John  Bryjle  of  the 
Unlver^y  of  South  Dakota,  but  aUo  me 
Pulitzer  Prtze-wlnnlng  Indian,  Mr.  N.  Scott 

^W^f  ^teU  undoubtedly  thought  the  au- 
thon.  were  already  taken  care  o£;^^«° .»*«^°: 
vlted  me  to  speak  here  thU  morning.  A  poU- 
ticun.  you  knWTls  supposed  to  ^ow  how  to 
M»ak  but  not  necessarily  how  to  write. 
I^^ilng  supposedly  comes  n-tuml^.  «"*^ 
fOT  writing  and  editing,  thoae  »«  ^^^f  ** 
are  supposed  to  leave  to  the  experts  end  Ut- 

''^t'rt'kTdlsappolntmg  Mr.  Antell  and  the 
rest  of  you  who  have  been  eagerly  awaiting  a 
^Ut^cal  address.  I'd  like  to  step  briefly  out 
Kyul  senator's  role  and  talk  to  you  a^ 
^luthor-the  author  of  a  newly -pubUshed 

^^m  afraid  the  title  of  this  ^ook  lacks  both 
the  intrigue  of  Mr.  Momaday's  "House  M^e 
ot  Dawn;'  and  the  ^ntellectualn^s  of  D^ 
Bryde's  "Accultural  Psychology"  or  Modem 
Indian  Psychology."  In  fact,  my  title  has 
aU  the  seiness  of  a  used  Volkswagen.  It  Is 
called  "Senate  Report  No.  91-501. 

I W^  that  isn't  the  kind  of  UUe  wWch 
would  lead  a  book  to  the  top  of  the  b«t- 
Te"^  list.  I  can  frankly  admit  that  no  Holly- 
wolS  studio  has  been  b**^^,'*,^"  ^^''^ 
seeking  movie  rights  to  It.  Yet  thU  book  has 
^d  the  makings  of  a  spectacular  because  Its 
tiTMne  is  sDCCtacular— the  spectacular  failure 
of^^S^to  provide  Ita  Indian  citizens 
with  an  equal  educational  opportiinlty. 

I  am  a  co-author  of  this  book,  along  with 
the  other  eight  Senators  who  con»Prts«»iP* 
senate  Indian  Education  Subcommittee^  "I^ 
^^rt  is  the  culmination  Of  more  ma^n  two 
ye^  of  hearings.  Interviews  f;"*  fleW  In- 
vestigations into  the  manner  In  wWch  toe 
American  Indian  Is  educated— non-educated 
^y  l^a^^r  word-In  both  public  and 

^•^^r/eS^'^whS  w«  "leaaed  l^week. 
^.^_Sr^ut^^to^e"?Cre"aS.iSry 
reflected  to  Its  subtitle.  "Indian  Education: 
A  N^lonaT-rragedy-A  National  Challenge." 
I  am  not  very  proud  of  thl«  rfPot- 
DesDlte  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  culmlna- 
tl^of  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
ILdla^  eduLtlon  ever  conducted.  I  am  not 
proud  of  this  report.  -        ..     ^       ,„ 

"^  There  Is  little  to  be  Pr°"t,MTfi)0  nS!^ 
tern  which  sends  an  Alaskan  child  6,000mllee 
^    hte   home    to    a    boarding    school    in 

Oklahoma.  .t«_ 

There  la  little  to  be  proud  about  a  systom 

in  which  25  per  cent  of  the  teachere  of  In^ 

students   admit   they   prefer   not   to   teach 

^"^Th^e  is  little  to  be  proud  about  a  system 
whl^h  fgnor^  the  Indlkn  half  the  time  and 

demeans  him  the  reat.  

The  statlsUcs  give  us  some  Idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem:  50  P«^f 'l.eh 
aU  Indian  students  never  complete  high 
^hoor  40,000  Navajo  Indians  are  f «°ction^- 
fSSieraie  in  Engll^:  the  ayei^e  edu«- 
tinnal  level  for  all  Indians  under  federal 
su^^lon  is  5  school  years;  Indlim  grad- 
^t^f  federal  schools  are  academically  at 
^  S^o  years  behind  the  ave««e  no^ 
Indian  high  school  graduate  In  the  United 

^^"^uld  go  on  and  on.  but  you  ha'ej^««l 
*>,;,«  ^11  lif ore  In  fact,  that  might  be  part 
Sthe^robSw^  have  heard  them  so  often 


and  for  so  long  that  they  have  loat  their 

""^SSlook  at  a  statlsuc.  and  two  minutes 
later,  have  forgotten  It.  But  one  cannot  for- 
get the  loneuness  of  a  6-year  old  Navajo 
boy— a  boy  who  barely  came  up  *<>  ™y,^°,^ 
^o  muii  live  in  a  boarding  school,  away 
from  his  parents,  away  from  hU  home  Or  the 
JSan  Sudren  huddled  In  a^°J*il/,l?^; 
^^truggUng  to  underhand  what  their 
-mck  andJane "  readers  mean  by  "a  cow  , 
'^tl^  or  "green  gra«".  Or  the  repr«>lve 
military  atmosphere  of  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
SiTb^lnS  school  Where  the  Prt^PJ 
asked  me  to  look  at  a  pasalng  column  of 
Sd!an  children  and  "see  how  happy  they 

"*I  looked  at  the  vacant.  e»P"»^°°l*^i^^. 
I  saw  how  happy  they  "'f,  J»^?"i^*"  '^* 
things  one  remembeni-not  the  statistics^ 

It^attered  little  If  we  were  In  BIA  scboota 
or  public  schools,  our  findings  were  basically 
?he^  same:     culturally-ln«snsltlve    teaching 

materials:  a  sometimes  ''«"-? "°*  ""*  *f  °. 
descending  attitude  toward  Indians  by  fac 
uuTand  administrators;  little.  If  any.  Influ- 
en.i  ofcontrol  by  Indians  over  the  ed'acat^^,^ 
of  their  children;  and  a  serious  lack  of  fund 
ing  for  Indian  education  programs.  All  these 
toni.  pointed  to  one  conclusion:  Whether 
being  ^ucated  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalw 
schools  or  public  schools,  Indian  children 
wwTnot  reviving  the  same  educational  op- 
oortunltles  as  other  students. 

wranalyzed  the  problems,  consulted  >rtth 
InmL^  and  other  outside  consultants  and 
tU^u^  the  situation  amongst  ourselvM. 
^^''result  was  a  report  of  60  «<^"X°^^: 
tlons-many  of  them  suggested  by  the  In 
dlan   people  themselves.   These   are   «   rec 
ommeSlons.     which.     If     '"^Pl'''","^*^ 
would   radically   Improve   American   Indian 

education.  „«y.«>. 

Each  of  the  recommendations  1"  *  '»^- 
sary.  essential  step  If  the  goal  of  the  Sub- 
Snlttee-a  national  policy  of  educational 
Mcellence  for  the  American  Indian— Is  to  be 
Sv^  Yet  I  can't  help  but  feel  embar- 
rassed  over  making  these  recommendatlons- 
em^assed  that  In  this  day  of  moonwalks 
Indlu^andlngs  the  recommendations  we 
make  have  to  be  made  at  aU.  „,.--»h 

The  problems  we  found  were   Identified 

^*^X  the  Merlam  Report  noted  the  lack 
of  todlan  control  over  their  own  affairs  and 
the^r  quality  of  services,  particularly  In 
eSuc^on^avallable  to  Indians.  The  MerUtm 
^POTt  rewmmended  such  changes  as:  the 
!nd  of  taking  children  from  their  parents 
Ind  placing  them  in  off-reservation  boarding 
Lho^U:  the  development  of  curriculum  ma- 
terialB  relevant  to  the  needs  and  back- 
SS^  of  the  students:  the  development  of 
Bilingual  materials:  participation  by  Indians 
m  school  policymaking.  „„„„,„nda. 

Forty  years  later  these  same  recommenda- 
Uons  r^  through  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee's report.  Forty  years  after  the 
mS   study,    the   situation    remains   the 

^o' those  unfamiliar  with  the  manner  in 
Which  we  educate  Indian  children,  some  of 
me  recommendations  may  seem  absurd  sim- 
ply ^u^  they  are  so  fundament*!  to  any 
effective  educational  program. 

We  recommend,  for  example.  Uiat  ^ocaiiy- 
elected  school  boards  be  established  for  fed- 
e^^dlMi  schools  so  that  Indian  parents 
^  have  some  control  over  the  education  of 
meir  children.  This  is  a  concept  basic  to  pub- 
ic school^ucation  m  the  united  States^ut 
foreign  to  the  paternalistic  Bureau  of  Indian 

*  We^recommend  that  0*^5"^  °^J^,,Vj^ 
major  determinant  of  a  students  ell^bUlty 
tor  BIA  scholarships.  To  me.  t^t  would  seem 
only  reasonable.  But  to  the  BIA.  the  n-»- 
ness  of  a  student's  residence  to  a  reserva- 
tlon  Is  the  determining  factor. 

AnoUier   "bold"   recommendation  Is   that 
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Jobnaon  CMalley  money — money  which  Is 
directed  by  law  to  be  used  to  service  the 
needs  of  Indian  students  In  public  schools — 
be  used  for  programs  for  Indian  students.  All 
we  are  demanding  here  Is  that  the  law  be 
followed.  Yet  the  BIA  dispenses  these  funds 
Indiscriminately,  and  many  public  schools 
use  them  indiscriminately. 

We  recommend  a  National  Indian  Board  of 
Indian  Education  to  supervise  the  federal  In- 
dian school  system  tn  the  same  way  a  State 
Board  of  Education  oversees  a  State's  public 
schools.  We  recommend  the  Immediate  de- 
velopment of  currlculiun  materials  with 
which  the  Indian  child  can  identify.  We  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  educational  approaches, 
such  as  bilingual  methods,  which  meet  stu- 
dent needs.  And  most  of  all.  we  recommend 
funding  levels  appropriate  to  the  need. 

These  are  hardly  radical  recommendations. 
But  their  implementation  can  radically 
change  the  course  of  Indian  education. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  one  recommenda- 
tion because  of  its  particular  importance. 

To  many  persons,  the  thought  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Human  Heeds  of  the 
American  Indian  immediately  raises  their 
hackles.  Aha,  they  say,  another  study  by  the 
white  man.  Another  study  in  futility. 
-  Well,"«  Select  Committee  could  be  that. 
But  it^XMild  be  much  more. 

It  could  take  our  shotgun  approach  to 
Indian  human  resource  programming  and 
weave  education,  health,  and  economics  to- 
gether into  a  unified  policy.  These  elements 
cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  separately. 
Each  Is  interdependent  upon  the  other. 

In  the  Indian  Education  Subcommittee  we 
tried  to  limit  ourselves  to  oxir  Congressional 
mandate — Indian  education.  But  we  found 
it  impossible  to  look  at  the  basic  problems 
In  education  without  also  touching  upon 
mental  health,  hunger  and  malnutrition,  un- 
employment, poverty,  etc. 

There  are  presently  86  different  statutes 
which  have  specific  provisions  under  which 
Indians  can  receive  federal  assistance.  This 
proliferation  of  programs  has  led  to  con- 
fusion, overlapping  responsibilities,  pro- 
grams working  at  cross-purposes  and  a  gen- 
eral lack  ol  coordination  which  can  only 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indian.  A  Select 
Committee  is  needed  to  give  definite  direction 
to  a  national  Indian  policy. 

Such  a  Committee  would  serve  significantly 
as  a  forum  for  the  Indian  people.  It  would 
be  a  place  at  which  their  problems  would  be 
assured  of  receiving  nationwide  attention. 
The  Indian  Education  Subcommittee  has 
served  superbly  in  this  function.  No  Con- 
gressional Committee  has  probably  ever  so- 
licited Indian  opinion  more.  Our  job  was 
merely  to  turn  those  Indian  opinions  into 
recommendations. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  provides  a  good  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  a  con- 
certed effort.  A  Select  Committee  on  the 
Human  Needs  of  the  American  Indian  can 
do  Just  as  well. 

Now  that  the  Report  has  been  published 
and  the  recommendations  made,  the  ques- 
tion can  be  legitimately  asked.  What  is  to 
keep  this  report  from  going  the  way  of  all 
other  Indian  studies?  What  is  to  keep  this 
report  from  serving  primarily  as  a  dust- 
catcher  on  the  shelf  of  the  public  library 
or  as  a  handy  source  for  a  high  school  stu- 
dent's term  paper? 

The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress,  the  educational  in- 
stitutions and — most  of  all — the  white  so- 
ciety which  dominates  Indian  education. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  Indian  educa- 
tion Is  a  national  disgrace  is  because  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  failed  the  Indian  population. 
Time  and  time  again  the  Congress  has  acted 
irresponsibly  and  Insensltltively  In  its  deal- 
ings with  the  American  Indian.  Its  policy  to- 
ward Indians  has  varied  from  extermination 
to  assimilation  to  Isolation  to  termination. 
It  continually  places  a  higher  priority  on 


land  and  resource  policies  than  it  does  on 
the  human  need  programs  of  Indians. 

Our  priorities  as  a  nation  are  confused. 
Not  only  does  the  military  establishment 
drain  funds  from  much-needed  domestic 
programs,  but  some  domestic  programs  drain 
funds  from  human  programs.  For  example.  I 
believe  our  nation  needs  a  highway  beautl- 
fication  effort,  but  there  is  something  wrong 
when  we  can  authorize  $15  million  for  pilot 
programs  to  find  ways  to  remove  abandoned 
billboards,  and  yet  only  appropriate  half 
that  amount — Just  $7.5  million — to  develop 
bilingual  programs  for  Indians,  Mexican- 
Americans  and  other  children  who  fall  be- 
hind in  school  because  they  do  not  speak 
English. 

I  wish  I  could  promise  a  dramatic  change 
in  the  way  in  which  Congress  responds  to 
the  needs  of  Indians,  but  I  cannot.  But  I  can 
promise  an  effort,  a  strong  effort,  to  bring 
about  change. 

The  Indian  Education  final  report  has  been 
out  a  week  now,  and  already  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  action.  Last  week  the  Senate  Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee  accepted  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  which  were  offered  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  Domlnlck  and  myself. 
One  is  Recommendation  39  of  our  Report,  a 
change  In  the  law  to  increase  the  number 
of  Teacher  Corps  personnel  permitted  In  BIA 
schools.  The  other  is  Recommendation  46,  a 
change  in  the  priorities  of  Public  Law  815 
so  that  federally-impacted  public  schools  ed- 
ucating Indians  will  receive  priority  in  school 
construction  funds.  Because  of  their  low  pri- 
ority under  the  existing  law,  such  schools 
haven't  had  construction  applications  filled 
for  almost  three  years. 

These  two  amendments  may  not  be  giant 
strides,  but  they  are  a  start.  And  more  Con- 
gressional action  is  coming. 

In  the  near  future  I  will  co-sponsor  legis- 
lation to  give  two  more  recommendations  the 
force  of  law.  One  bill  will  authorize  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  the  Human  Needs 
of  the  American  Indian.  The  other  will  au- 
thorize an  Indian-organized  and  Indian-con- 
ducted White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Affairs.  Out  of  this  conference  would  come 
detailed  policy,  legislative  and  program  rec- 
ommendations which  could  serve  as  the  blue- 
print for  reform  and  change  over  the  next 
generation.  It  would  also  give  Indians  the 
opportunity  themselves  to  decide  if  and  how 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should  be  re- 
organized or  relocated  within  the  federal 
structure  in  order  to  better  meet  Indian 
needs. 

The  Subcommittee  examined  this  question 
in  depth,  and  concluded  it  is  an  Issue  the 
Indian  people  themselves  must  decide.  We 
recommend  some  changes  in  BIA  structure, 
such  as  raising  the  Commissioner  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Interior  status,  but  the 
greater  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Bu- 
reau should  continue  within  the  Department 
of  Interior  was  left  unresolved.  A  White 
House  Conference  of  Indians  could  settle  this 
issue  once  and  for  all. 

The  Congress  can  therefore  make  some 
changes,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  But  for  the  two-thirds  of 
all  Indian  children  who  attend  public 
schools,  reform  is  going  to  have  to  come  at 
the  local  level.  The  federal  government  can 
supply  money  for  some  programs,  but  the 
local  institutions  will  have  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  making  their  programs  responsive  to 
Indian  needs. 

Testifying  before  the  Subcommittee,  Wil- 
liam Penseno  of  the  National  Indian  Youth 
Council  explained  it  this  way: 

"The  problem  is  not  with  the  Indians.  They 
merely  react.  The  problem  is  with  the  insti- 
tutions that  service  Indians.  .  .  .  The  Institu- 
tions that  serve  indians  were  created  by  man. 
The  Indians  were  created  by  God.  Surely  the 
Institutions  are  more  amenable  to  change 
than  the  people." 


Tou'd  never  guess  that  was  true  judging 
by  the  way  we  educate  Indian  children. 

We  somehow  have  adopted  the  notion  that 
the  purpose  of  an  educational  institution  Is 
to  change  the  Indian,  to  have  him  lose  his 
Indlanness  and  adopt  the  culture  and  values 
of  the  dominant  society.  For  400  years  we 
have  tried  to  do  this.  For  400  years  we  have 
faUed.  The  Indian  still  Is  an  Indian. 

We  never  stopped  to  ask  If  maybe  our  Insti- 
tutions, rather  than  the  Indians,  required 
changing. 

"We  must  stop  blaming  the  Navajo  and 
other  Indian  children  for  their  failure  in  edu- 
cation," Senator  Robert  Kennedy  once  said. 
"We  must  realize  it  Is  the  educational  system 
we  have  created  that  Is  at  fault." 

An  Indian  child  enters  school  already  well- 
nurtvured  In  the  lan^age,  culture  and  values 
of  his  tribe.  He  encounters  a  teacher  who 
knows  little  about  his  heritage  and  less  about 
his  language.  He  U  told  to  disregard  his  fam- 
ily's teachings  and  adopt  the  Great  White 
Way  of  doing  things.  Teachers,  textbooks  and 
curricula  are  all  programmed  to  this  end. 
According  to  anthropologist  Anne  Smith: 
"At  home  he  has  learned  to  be  cooperative: 
at  school  competitiveness  Is  demanded.  At 
home  the  value  of  good  inter-personal  rela- 
tions is  highly  prized;  at  school  individual 
success  above  everything  is  the  goal. 

"Is  it  therefore  surprising  that  the  Indian 
student  becomes  confused?" 

The  language  problem  alone  Is  enough  to 
make  a  child  feel  like  an  unwanted  alien  in 
a  new  country. 

Dr.  Bruce  Gaarder,  formerly  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education's  modern  foreign 
language  section,  says: 

"The  official  language  policy  has  kept  the 
Indians  in  the  primitive  status  of  non-lit- 
erate peoples,  and  the  constant  effort  to  elim- 
inate the  differences,  forcing  each  child,  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  choose  between 
his  own  people  and  the  outside  world,  is 
nothing  less  than  attempted  assimilation  by 
alienation.  The  language  and  alienation  poli- 
cies together  have  effectively  prevented  the 
formation  of  an  Indian  Intelligentsia  and 
have  systematically  cut  away  from  the  tribes 
most  of  their  potential  leaders.  The  overall 
result  has  tended  to  keep  the  Indians  in  a 
condition  of  unleavened  peasantry." 

It  becomes  the  task  of  educators  then,  to 
build  upon  the  cultural  strengths  a  child 
brings  Into  the  classroom,  to  cultivate  in  that 
child  a  pride  in  his  ancestry  and  to  rein- 
force, not  destroy,  the  ftinguage  he  natively 
speaks.  The  child  must  be  given  that  sense 
of  personal  identification  so  essential  to  his 
social  maturation,  so  essential  to  his  growth 
in  learning. 

In  all  my  travels  with  the  Subconunlttee 
there  was  only  one  school  that  seems  to  be 
accomplishing  this:  The  Rough  Rock  Dem- 
onstration School  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion. There  an  all-NavaJo  school  board  su- 
pervises an  operation  which  encourages  the 
"Navajoness"  of  the  students.  Culturally- 
sensitive  curriculum  materials  prepared  by 
the  Navajos  themselves  are  in  use.  Bilingual 
teaching  techniques  are  in  operation.  Navajo 
teachers  and  Navajo  aides  dominate  the 
school. 

It  is  a  rare  instance  of  Indians  completely 
controlling  the  education  of  their  children. 
It  Is  a  rare  ray  of  hope  In  the  field  of  Indian 
education. 

There's  no  reason  why  there  has  to  be  Just 
one  Rough  Rock.  The  innovations  of  Rough 
Rock  can  Just  as  well  become  the  standard 
fare  for  Chllocco  Boarding  School  or  Che- 
mawa  or  for  the  Cherokee  students  of  Okla- 
homa public  schools  or  the  Chlppewas  and 
Sioux  of  Minnesota.  But  It  will  take  a  com- 
mitment by  educators  and  administrators  to 
stop  changing  the  Indian  and  begin  chang- 
ing the  Institution. 

Once  the  dominant  society  quits  treating 
the  Indian  condescendingly  and  paternalls- 
tlcally,  once  the  dominant  society  cleanses 


its  mind  of  Indian  stereotypes  and  recognizes 
the  Inman  as  a  human  being  deserving  of  a 
role  in  s^ool  policymaking,  o^ce  the  domi- 
nant society  stops  trying  to  remake  the  In- 
dian in  the  taold  of  the  "^Ite  man,  then 
pSress  will  begin.  Only  then  will  we  begin 
achieving    educational    excellence    for    the 

nto?of'rime\as  been  lost  already.  A  lot 
of  dige  to  human  beings  ^^-^^J^^ 
done.  But  it  is  not  too  late,  "s  nottoo  late 
If  we  listen  and  believe  and  conunlt  our 
iwes  to  the  philopohy  which  Miss  Margaret 
Nick  a  beautiful  and  articulate  Alaskan  na- 
tive expressed  so  compelllngly  to  the  Sub- 
con^ttee  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

•one  thing  I   know,"  she  said.     |s  tn" 
If   my   children   are  proud,  if  my   children 
have  Identity,  if  my  children  know  who  they 
arJand  If  they're  proud  to  be  who  they  are. 
they'll  be  able  to  encounter  anything  in  life^ 
I  think  this  is  what  education  means.  Some 
oeoDle  say  that  a  man  without  education 
might  riell  be  dead.  I  say.  a  man  without 
Tdentlty.  if  a  man  doesn't  know  who  he  Is 
he  m^ght  as  well  be  dead.  This  is  why  it  s  a 
mu^^that  we  include  our  history  and  our 
culture  in  our  schools  before  we  lose  it  all. 
we've  lost  way  too  much  already.  We  have 
to  move  now." 

THEY  LOWERED  THEIR  VOICES  AND 
RAISED  THEIR  STANDARDS 


Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  aU  Indi- 
cations were  that  the  Poor  Peoples 
March  on  Washington  was  not  as  suc- 
cessful as  some  participants  had  hopea 

for 

But  an  article  by  the  Associated  Press 
from  Los  Angeles,  published  i"  last  fun- 
day's  Washington  Post,  indicates  that  at 
least  some  people  profited  from  their  ex- 
periences in  Washintgon. 

The  article  recounts  how  a  group  from 
the  Watts-WUlowbrook  district  of  Los 
Angeles  got  an  idea  just  from  seeing  what 
wSs  called  Resurrection  City.  On  the  way 
home  from  Washington,  the  People  de- 
cided to  clean  up  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. And  the  AP  article  says  this  de- 
cision has  led  to  success. 

The  people  of  the  Los  Angeles  neigh- 
borhood had  help,  in  the  form  of  dona- 
tions of  paint  and  equipment,  but  the 
chief  ingredients  for  the  success  of  their 
project  were  their  own  elbow  grease  and 
desire  for  self -improvement. 

According  to  the  article,  these  people 
made  the  decision  for  "no  more  noi^e- 
action"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Prizes    Spur    Painting.    Renovating— Resi- 
dents  Cleaning  Up  Watts 


Palnt-Up      campaign"      in     Watts-Willow 
brook.  Widely  distributed  circulars  promised 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  achievements. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mlms.  who  heads  the  non- 
denomlnatlonal  Household  of  God  church 
housed  in  what  once  was  a  bookie  joint  and 
liquor  store,  said  Watts  residents  were  doubt- 
ful at  first.  "They  didn't  believe  It."  he  said. 
"They  wondered,  What's  the  gtnunlck? 

A  paint  company  donated  paint  for  50 
houses  TRY  furnished  more,  along  wltn 
brushes  and  rollers,  through  anonymous  con- 
tributions. ^. 

The  morning  a  truck  rolled  up  with  the 
free  paint,  people  began  to  believe  It,  said 
the  B«v.  kfiTMlms.  "The  next  day  you 
couldn't  drive  down  the  streets— they  wer^ 
filled  virlth  junk  and  stuff  the  people  cleaned 
out  of  alleys  and  garages  and  yards. 

"The  whole  neighborhood  was  swinging. 
Three  women  painted  a  two-story  house  all 
by  themselves.  Kids  and  dads  painted  whe 
their  mothers  washed  windows.  One  family 
pamtJS^  until  4  a.m.  racing  other  TRY  houses 

""^S^^W-  m  less  than  a  month.  90  homes  have 
been    pointed,    trees    have    been    trimmed 
blacktop  poured  for  a  playground    a  garage 
renovated  for  a  teen  center,  and  plans  made 
for  a  child  care  facility  and  a  fund-raising 

*^^^lLf  ?re  to  be  distributed  in  December, 
when  the  competition  ends. 

^Id  a  member  of  TRY:  "We're  down  there 
to  help  and  we're  down  there  on^«;  P«™*"^°^ 
basis.  We  seek  not  only  money  for  ^hls  work 
but  donations  of  time,  labor  and  knowledge. 

said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mlms:  "Each  person 
must  have  a  dream.  Then  he  can  have 
motivation.  You  have  to  want  to  be  bet^T; 
You  can't  love  anybody  as  long  as  you  hate 
yourself." 


Los  ANGELEs.-One  day  last  June  theRev^ 
James  Mlms  and  27  other  persons  rode  a 
rickety  bi^  home  to  the  Watts-WUlowbrook 
district  of  LOS  Angeles  from  the  Poor  People  s 
March  on  Washington.  „ 

"An  Idea  was  born  Inside  that  bus.  tne 
37-year-old  Negro  minister  said.  "Or  maybe 
it  was  more  like  a  dream. 

•After  seeing  'R«""«<="°^<?,^y:^,^*  the 
cided  to  come  back  home  and  brighten  the 
corner  where  we  are.  No  more  nolse-actlon 

Mtos  and  his  followers  Joined  forc^jdth 
the  TRY  Foundatlon-a  white  group  found- 
ed lit  May  by  some  prominent  members  of 
the  LOS  i^geles  cultural  communl^  who 
wanted  to  improve  the  area  that  had  been 
devasUted  by  rioting  In  August  1965. 

Plans   were   announced   for  a     Clean-Up. 


MISUNDERSTANDING  OF  ^4^^^" 
CA'S  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 
Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  be- 
liever in  America's  foreign  aid  program. 
I  have  often  been  distressed  by  the  mis- 
understanding, often  purposely  Pursued 
by  those  who  oppose  the  program,  which 
has  beclouded  this  country's  efforts  to 
assist  other  nations  in  ne*^d  of  help  in  the 
name  of  peace.  . 

In  yesterday's  Evening  Star,  colunirust 
David  Lawrence  wrote  of  this  problem 
and  of  the  views  of  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers,  who  recently  appeared 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  testify  on  the  subject  of  foreign  as- 
s?st?nce  Foreign  aid  is  Justified,  as  Mr 
Lawrence  quotes  the  Secretary,  not  only 
for  moral  and  humanitarian  reasons,  but 
also  because  it  is  a  very  important  f  a«toi 
in  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lawrences  <^^^^^^ 
puts  forth  the  position  of  Secretory 
Rogers  and  goes  far  toward  explaining 
S?  whole  purpose  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance   program,    be    printed   m    the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wi  ordered  tS  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Foreign   Am  Essential  Part  of  Policy 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

"Foreign  aid"  has  become  an  unpopular 

pays  for  Itself  many  times  over. 


The  administration  asked  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2.6  bilUon.  The  House  cut 
It  by  $466  million.  The  Senate  U  being  asked 
to  restore  this  sum  to  the  measure.  Actua  ly. 
the  amount  requested  for  the  entire  "foreign 
aid"  program  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  at  present.  Secretary  Rogers 
feels  that  such  a  percentage  is  only  a  small 
part  of  America's  capacity  to  befriend  two- 
thirds  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

•Foreign  aid"  is  Justified  by  the  secretary 
of  state  not  only  for  "moral"  and  'humani- 
tarian" reasons  but  because  it  is  "a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  our  foreign  policy. 

He  declares  that  the  cut  vrill  be  viewed 
abroad  as  a  backward  step  by  America  and 
will  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  United  States 
is  beginning  to  turn  away  from  aid  programs 
for  the  underdeveloped  countries^         ,  ,.  ,^ 
He  says  that  the  effects  would  be  felt  in 
the  next  few  years  and  that  the  American 
aid  could  have  a  lot  to  do  with  whether    the 
oeaceful  revolution  in  economic  and  social 
development  now  taking  place  in  most  regions 
of  the  world  maintains  a  satisfactory  mo- 
mentum or  not." 

It  so  happens,  incidentally,  that  much  of 
the  "foreign  aid"  given  by  the  United  States 
consists  of  products  or  services  that  are  pur- 
chased from  American  companies.  The  net 
result,  however.  Is  to  stimulate  ways  of  build- 
ing stronger  economic  systems  in  each  of  tne 

countries  aided.  

The  United  States  is  regarded  everywhere 
as  a  rich  country  and  one  able  to  help  the 
underprivileged.  No  step  has  ever  been  taken 
in  international  relations  which  has  won 
more  acclaim  for  the  American  people  than 
the  -foreign  aid"  projects.  Under  the  Mar- 
shall  Plan,  which  was  developed  during  the 
Truman  administration,  the  countries  hurt 
in  World  War  II  were  given  a  chance  to  re- 
habilitate   themselves    through    the    use    of 

American  funds.  

The  record  of  the  United  States  in  cancel - 
me  most  of  the  loans  made  to  the  allied  pow- 
ers after  both  wars  and  in  coming  to  the 
rescue  even  of  former  enemy  countries  is 
unsurpassed  in  world  history. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  same  pol- 
icv  was  not  followed  Immediately  after  World 
War  I  Instead,  the  German  people  were  ne- 
glected and  they  became  the  victims  of  Hit- 
lers fascism-an  Ideology  that  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  frustration  of  the  people. 

TQ^ay  the  situation  Is  in  many  respects 
more  acute.  The  Soviet  Union  has  quietly 
been  using  a  -foreign  aid  "  device  of  its  own 
with  large  sums  spent  for  mllltaiT  equip- 
ment given  to  North  Vietnam  as  well  as  the 
Arabs.  There  has  been  some  penetration,  too. 

'"of  "course,  the  example  of  a  Communist- 
dominated  Cuba,  with  bases  for  missiles 
made  available  to  the  Soviets,  is  a  not-to- 
be-forgotten  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
by  our  own  potential  enemies  through  the 

use  ol  their  kind  of  "fo«»g»l.f' «*  ".^^  ^^  .».- 
It's  time  the  "foreign  »»«*"  rendered  by  the 
United   States   was   explained   fully   so   that 
^"rican    Citizens    wiU    not    be    appUuding 
those    members   of    Congress    '■'ho    '^"t    to 
wreck  it  but  will  be  warning  them  Instead 
r^at   the   whole   project   is  essential   to   the 
carrying  out  of  a  successful  foreign  policy. 
?he  united  States  has  a  mission  to  per- 
form   m    assisting    the    countries    of    Latin 
Sica,   Africa  and   Asia  to  ini'Pr^-*  ^^^^^^'^ 
economic  facilities  so  as  to  be  able  to  handle 
an  ever-increasing  population.  America  can 
certainly   afford   more   than   »  quarter  of^  1 
nercent  of  the  money  taken  In  by  all  kinos 
^businesses  and  financial  operations  in  what 
K  known  as  "the  gross  national  product. 

Above  an  -foreiin  aid"  is  a  practical  pol- 
i.v  thit  could  help  to  prevent  another  world 
wL  bv  aUenmr^erlca  with  other  nation. 
rvJr^here  v^hfch  not  only  are  free  but  nu.y 
be^e  strong  enough  to  do  their  part  In  pre- 
serving world  peace. 
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NO  SMOKINO,  PLEASE 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
persuasive,  straight-talking  article  has 
come  to  my  attention  concerning  the 
dangers  inherent  in  smoking  cigarettes. 

The  author  of  this  piece  is  Dr.  James 
E.  Crane  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  who  is  an 
eminent  specialist  in  aviation  medicine. 

Dr.  Crane's  short  paper  contains  the 
most  concise  description  I  have  read  of 
what  the  consequences  of  smoking  can  be. 
His  arguments  as  to  why  people  should 
not  smoke  are  all  too  convincing  when 
one  considers  the  fact  that  most  smokers 
have  not  yet  given  up  the  habit. 

The  imusual  quality  of  this  article, 
however,  is  that  it  also  seeks  to  help  the 
reader  understand  why  he  smokes  and 
how  he  can  stop.  In  order  to  allow  this 
instructive  paper  to  receive  the  wide  au- 
dience which  it  deserves,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  entitled  "No 
Smoking,  Please."  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  Qitdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoj^ws: 

No  Smokinc,  Plkabx 
(By  James  E.  Crane,  MJ3.) 

Thanks  to  the  press,  radio  and  TV,  we're 
all  well  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
smoking  cigarettes.  Of  course  not  every  per- 
son who  smokes  will  contract  chronic  bron- 
chitis or  lung  cancer  or  have  a  heart  attack. 
We've  all  known  heavy  smokers  who  have 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  none  the  worse  for  the 
habit,  and  non-smokers  whose  lives  were  cut 
short  by  coronaries  at  an  early  age.  But  evi- 
dence has  piled  up  which  shows  that  the 
habitual  use  of  tobacco  can  shorten  our 
lives.  "The  Health  Consequences  of  Smok- 
ing," published  by  the  PubUc  Health  Service, 
reports  that  a  person  who  smokes  two  packs 
or  better  a  day  can  expect  to  live  8  years  less 
than  a  non-smoker,  while  those  who  limit 
their  smoking  to  half  a  pack  daily  can  lose 
4.6  years  of  their  lives. 

Although  sales  of  cigarettes  in  this  country 
have  dropped  off  in  recent  months,  for  the 
flrst  time  in  many  years,  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times,  scare  psychology  has  not 
been  enough  to  convince  most  people — par- 
ticularly women  and  teenagers — that  the 
time  to  stop  smoking  is  now  I  Why?  Because 
the  problem  is  being  approached  from  the 
wrong  angle.  Isn't  it  too  much  to  expect  peo- 
ple to  give  up  something  they  find  pleasur- 
able— and  all  too  often  downright  necessary 
to  their  sense  of  well-being — simply  out  of 
fear  over  what  may  happen  to  them  some 
time  in  the  futxire?  Not  until  they  realize 
what  the  consequences  of  smoking  can  be, 
and  understand  why  they  smoke  and  why 
they  should  not.  is  there  any  chance  of  con- 
vincing them  that  continuing  the  habit  may 
substantially  shorten  their  life  si>an. 

WHAT    HAPPENS 

We're  all  famlUar  with  the  phrase,  "Have 
You  Thought  About  What  Happens  When 
You  Smoke  a  Cigarette?"  That  question 
really  shotild  be  "Do  You  Knoto  What  Hap- 
pens?" For  example,  did  you  know  that — 

Coronary  artery  disease  is  the  chief  con- 
tributor to  the  excess  number  of  deaths  of 
cigarette  smokers  over  non-smokers? 

An  association  exists  between  cancer  of 
the  esophagus,  cancer  of  the  bladder,  peptic 
ulcers  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  pulmonary 
emphysema  and  cigarette  smoking? 

Cigarette  smoking  is  the  most  important 
cause  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  a  significant 
factor  in  the  causation  of  laryngeal  cancer? 

The  causal  relationship  of  smoking  a  pipe 
to  the  development  of  cancer  of  the  lip  has 
been  established? 


Amblyopia  (dimneu  of  vision)  la  related 
to  smoking? 

Coughing  and  the  production  of  sputum 
are  more  frequent  among  smokers? 

Smokers  are  far  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
gum  disease  and  loas  of  teeth  than  are  non- 
smokers? 

You  don't  have  to  smoke  many  cigarettes 
for  a  very  long  Ume  before  harmful  effects 
show  up?  As  reported  in  the  Boston  Herald, 
a  study  involving  students  at  San  Fernando 
State  College  revealed  that  there  were  meas- 
urable changes  in  the  heart  and  lungs  of 
the  young  and  healthy  student  smokers. 
Also,  their  blood  was  found  to  clot  faster.  A 
second  study  made  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara  disclosed  ab- 
normal lung  cells  suspected  of  being  pre- 
cancerous in  14.3  percent  of  the  students  who 
smoked. 

A  close  relationship  between  habitual  cig- 
arette smoking  and  the  presence  of  wrinkled 
facial  skin  has  been  noted  by  H.  W.  Daniell, 
MD.  .He  finds  this  a  powerful  argument  In 
persuading  his  women  patients  to  give  up  the 
habit. 

There  is'  a  large  body  of  knowledge  that 
should  be  understood  by  all  smokers.  To 
begin  with.  In  arterlo-scleroeis  (hardening 
of  the  arteries),  the  blood  vessel  wall  be- 
comes calcified  and  its  calilM«  diminished. 
This  usually  begins  at  about  thirty  years  of 
age  and  may  progress  slowly  or  rapidly.  If 
the  coronary  (heart)  vessels  are  Involved, 
the  narrowing  of  the  calibre  sets  up  the 
pathological  state  of  angina.  If  there  is  a 
total  obstruction,  coronary  thrombosis  (heart 
attack)   occurs. 

When  a  cigarette  is  smoked  and  inhaled, 
V^  milligram  of  nicotine  is  absorbed  into  the 
general  circulation.  This,  in  turn,  releases  a 
hormone  called  Serotonin,  which  constricts 
the  arteries  and  the  veins  and  dilates  the 
capillaries.  Consequently,  an  obstructive 
disorder  can  result  which  is  ct^able  of  pro- 
ducing death  to  the  heart  muscle  due  to  the 
loss  of  blood  supply.  In  addition,  a  chronic 
state  may  develop  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
heart  to  pump  enough  blood  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  body.  Also,  sudden  death  from 
cardiac  arrest  or  ventricular  fibrillation  (con- 
vulsion of  the  heart  muscle)  can  take  place. 

In  some  people,  there  Is  a  significant  In- 
herited tendency  to  coronary  artery  disease. 
There  are  also  the  coronary  prone  personali- 
ties, people  who  are  aggressive  and  competi- 
tive. These  are  the  heavy  cigarette  smokers 
who  work  long  hours,  take  on  too  many  jobs, 
fight  deadlines,  seldom  exercise  or  take  ade- 
quate vacations,  and  who  are  obsessed  by 
the  lack  of  time  for  the  performance  of  their 
work. 

BBONCHmS    AND   EMPHYSEMA 

Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  are 
non-malignant,  non-cancerous  diseases  of 
the  limgs  that  disable  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple of  working  age.  Both  contribute  directly 
towards  premature  death.  These  two  dis- 
eases frequently  coexist,  although  one  can 
be  present  without  the  other. 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  a  clinical  disorder 
that  affects  the  bronchi  (tubes  of  the  lungs) . 
It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  exces- 
sive mucus  secretions  and  a  chronic,  produc- 
tive cough.  Emphysema,  on  the  other  hamd, 
is  a  disease  that  affects  the  air  spaces  where 
the  gaseous  exchange  takes  place  between 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide.  Cigarette  smok- 
ing is  the  most  important  cause  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  there  is  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  pulmonary  emphysema  and  the 
consumption  of  tobacco. 

The  clinical  manifestations  of  chronic 
bronchitis  consist  of  (1)  cough;  and  (2) 
expectoration  of  mucus.  A  superimposed  in- 
fection may  also  exist  and  if  this  is  the  case, 
there  will  also  be  wheezing. 

A  knowledge  of  pulmonary  hygiene  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  recognize  the  chronic  pro- 
ductive cough.  In  the  lining  of  the  airways 


there  are  two  types  of  cells.  The  first  are 
those  that  continually  secrete  mucus,  so  that 
a  carpet  of  viscous  material  completely  lines 
the  breathing  t4>paratus.  It  Is  in  this  media 
that  foreign  purtlcles  and  the  products  of 
cigarette  smoke  are  lodged  and  enmeshed. 
The  second  type  are  cells  with  cilia  (hair) 
whose  fvmctlon  it  is  to  drive  the  mucus  with 
its  trapped  particles  upward  toward  the 
larynx  (voice  box)   and  into  the  throat. 

Cigarette  smoke  produces  alterations  m 
both  these  types  of  cells,  but  particularly  in 
the  area  endowed  with  cilia.  There  is  a  de- 
crease in  ttie  number  of  ciliated  cells,  and  a 
shortening  In  the  length  of  the  hair.  The 
failure  of  the  ciliary  function  to  provide  a 
constantly  moving  stream  of  mucus  enables 
the  foreign  particles  that  are  Irritant  to 
reach  the  epithelial  lining  or  cells.  The 
presence  of  such  a  constant  Irritant  could 
produce  cancer. 

Respiration  is  the  exchange  of  gas  between 
the  air  and  the  blood  which  takes  place  In 
a  small  pocket  of  the  lung.  This  pocket  is 
called  the  alveolus.  It  has  a  very  thin  wall, 
lined  by  small  blood  vessels  and  supported 
by  connective  tissue.  It  is  through  this  thin 
wall  that  the  actual  exchange  of  gases  take.<; 
place.  Alteration  of  the  lung,  characterized 
by  an  abnormal  enlargement  of  the  air  spaces 
and  destructive  changee  of  the  alveolor  walls. 
Is  known  as  emphysema.  The  condition  is 
usually  described  as  an  excessive  expansion 
of  the  "gas  exchange  area"  because  of  a 
chronic,  increased  pressure  within  the  lungs. 
This  expansion  crushes  the  adjacent  gas  ex- 
changing area  and  thtis  diminishes  the  ex- 
change media.  There  is  also  a  destruction 
and  loss  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  lungs 
which  normally  forces  air  out.  Consequently, 
there  Is  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  stale 
air  m  the  lungs. 

The  symptoma  of  emphysema  consist  of 
shortness  of  breath,  at  flrst  only  following 
exertion.  Later  there  are  episodes  of  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  which  occur  at  rest,  ac- 
companied by  a  respiratory  infection,  due 
perhaps  to  exposure  to  dust,  smoke,  cold 
air  or  damp  weather.  At  night  there  is  apt  to 
be  shortness  of  breath  due  to  the  pooling  of 
secretions.  This  Is  relieved  by  cough  and 
expectoration.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the 
cough  becomes  chronic  and  productive  and 
there  are  repetitious  infections.  The  victim 
has  a  chest  that  is  barrel-like;  his/her  com- 
plexion is  bluish  and  the  fingers  are  clubbed. 
X-ray  of  the  chest  does  not  always  correlate 
with  the  clinical  state.  Forced  ventilation 
may  be  so  impaired  that  the  victim  Is  un- 
able to  blow  out  a  lighted  match  held  at 
close  range  to  the  mouth. 

CANCER 

Cancer  of  the  esopbag^us,  presumed  to  be 
due  to  swallowing  smoke  which  Incites 
irritation,  is  definitely  related  to  the  use  of 
tobacco.  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  cigarette 
smoke  has  immediate  as  well  as  long  term 
adverse  biological  effects  on  the  lungs,  blood 
vessels,  central  nervous  system,  esophagus, 
etc.  Volatile  factions  In  the  smoke  are 
cytotoxic  (poisonous  to  the  cells).  Malignant 
disease  of  the  esophagus  is  rarely  diagnosed 
early  because  difficulty  in  swallowing,  pain 
and  loss  of  weight  are  late  manifestations. 
The  vague,  early  symptoms  such  as  heart- 
burn are  often  Ignored  by  either  the  doctor 
or  the  patient  and  labeled  as  due  to  nerves 
or  tension. 

Cancer  of  the  lung  Is  a  malignant  tumor 
which  arises  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  This 
form  of  the  disease  Is  Increasing  more  rapidly 
than  other  forms.  It  usually  appears  in  a  55 
year  old  male,  a  heavy  smoker,  who  com- 
plains of  cough,  spitting  of  blood,  chest  pain 
and  weight  loss.  By  the  time  all  of  these 
symptoms  are  present,  it  Is  usually  too  late. 
Surgical  removal  of  all  tumor-bearing  tissue 
is  the  only  cure  for  lung  cancer,  and  un- 
fortunately,   only    8%    of   the   people    who 


undergo  surgery  for  this  <««««•  ««  ""^^  »* 

*^n°^  T,^^C  r^n^tloH?  dU- 
~°^,^lt^cSSrOT^"lumP"  m  the  throat. 

E;vrs:^nC^s?rrrfrce^Trrm 
sr^rrvoSri^^wLrin^^. 

S"?rc^en  do*S^by  the  digestive  Juices  a^d 
^r^l  ^he^nerariS^ura^ .  ^*e  ^^• 

'S^X  theVn"Ve«  IS  an  amino  acid 
^STrn.tophane  which,  when  mixed  with 
^e  tohaled  ingredients  of  tobacco  smoke  Is 
W^k^m  Its  ultimate  conversion  and  dis- 

SSStlon  into  a  l^--^««,  J"l^  ^P^S' 
Ti   T  nnrtieular  stage  or  site  or   Diocitage, 

:^V?SLf "  kXx  u>  ^-^^^^l 

i^al     a    cancer-causing    metabolite.   The 
sSn   General's   Advisory  <3ommlttee  on 
STng  8^d  Health  has  cited  a  marked  In- 
^Swe  in  this  cancer-causlng  agent  In  the 
S^IM    of    cigarette    smokers.    The    Report 
^toted  out  t^t  when  ^-^-'^^<^^"f}^^^l 
iVirhahit  and  when  smokers  who  had  stop- 
s' smoWnrreTumed.  there  was  an  average 
^e^  of  37%   of  Ortho-amlnophenal  to 
th"  urine.  In  some  cases,  it  was  "  high  as 
S%   X  collection  of  cancer-causlng  me- 
tai^Utii  in  the  bladder  urine  causes  an  Ir- 
rtSTtTthe  lining  with  the  ultimate  de- 
Sment   of    cancer.   The    symptoms    and 
sfeM  of   cancer  of  the  bladder  consist  of 
Sf^t^laTblood  in  the  -»-> '  ^"^^^ 
of  urination,  urgency  and  burning,  -rbere 
^y  X  be  difficulty  in  starting  the  stteam. 
^Tdep^ds  on  the  type  and  site  of  the  cancer 
whether   or   not   infection    is   present,   and 
Whether  o?  not  there  are  clots  of  blood  in  the 

bladder. 

THE  HABrr 

You  know— or  you've  been  told— that  you 
snwke  ^  much  and  it  Isn't  doing  you  any 
B^  Your  doctor  has  no  '^<>^^\f^'^^f. 
that  you  stop  or  at  least  cut  down.  But 
vou  kwp  right  on  reaching  for  a  cigarette, 
^y?  YOU  can  get  a  clue  from  the  foUow- 
ing  motivating  or  driving  ^ o^ «^ /^*?,^^f  *: 
S^t  core  Magazine  lists  as  being  behind 

^^t^Umulation.  Tobacco  in  this  category 
keeps  you  from  s'owlng  down.  It's  a  sttmu- 
lant— a  mood  elevator.  ,^„,. 

2.  satufactum.  The  cigarette  gives  simple 
gratification,  both  objective  and  subject^y^ 
^en  rolled  between  the  fingers  or  shUted 
to  various  parts  of  the  mouth. 

3  cmtch.  The  smoker  in  this  category 
leans  heavily  on  cigarettes  during  a  per- 
somJ  crisis,  when  he  Is  angry  or  blue,  or 
under  pressure  or  uncomfortable  In  the 
Xrvenlng  periods  of  calm,  he  feels  a  neg- 
ligible call  for  tobacco. 

4  Habit.  This  smoker  no  longer  en  oys 
tobacco.  He  lights  up  frequently,  often  with- 
nut  realizlne  he  has  done  so. 

5  pty^ological  AOdiction.  This  sm<^ 
IS  in  se'rious  trouble.  He  llfj;*«,^\,'=^«f,"^ 
m  the  morning  as  soon  as  his  ^eet  hit  the 
floor,  and  each  one  thereafter  ^ete  ^  a 
cvcle  of  craving  for  the  next  one.  His  body  s 
pgslcal  demand  is  Pro^'^^'y ^^^^J^^J^^ 
than  the  psychologic  demand  which  builds 

"to  the  writer's  personal  experience    there 
are  several  other  P«ycbologl'»lJ^'=*P"  '° 
volved.  In  addition  to  being  a  mood  elevator, 
tobacco  causes  a  Pharmacological  reaction  in 
which  there  is  an  Increase  in  the  threshold 


of  cerebral  IrritabUlty.  Smoking  a  cigarette 
causes  Irritation  of  the  ""eu.  membranes^ 
^e  rolling,  rhythmic  movement  of  the  fa- 
St  muscle;  is  soothing  and  -tlsfylng^  In 
^nce.  the  act  of  smoking  is  a  conditional 
r^«  While  some  people  do  smoke  for  re- 
iStlorTi^ely  for  the  ple««nt  taste, 
they  are  few  and  far  between. 


NICOTINE 

A  clKarette.  when  inhaled.  wlU  invigorate 
or  strnfSate  m  alcohol.  Nicotine  Is  the  prtn- 
clpal  alkaloid  of  tobacco,  but  Its  P~PO'tton 
hM  no  connection  with  the  taste  of  tob^ 
when  smoked.  Actually,  nicotine  U  a  power- 
^1  repldly  acting  poison  as  we  know  from 
S'u«  m'agrlcuftiral  sprays.  An  overdo^ 
may  produce  giddiness,  «ausea  vomitmg. 
weakness,  rapid  pulse,  clammy  sWn  muscle 
tremors  and  shortness  of  breath.  Tl«se  same 
complaints     are     often     found     In     heavy 

""Sfphysiologlcal  action  of  nicotine  Is  pri- 
marily stimulation  of  the  nervous  system.  If 
Se  dose  is  excessive,  there  is  f  eprj^slon  m 
which  every  bodUy  f'^ctlon  islnvolved.  The 
most  striking  changes  are  those  ^l»lc^**^''! 
place   in   the  circulatory  and   fUBestive  or 
£^.   The   blood   pressure   ^^J^'^"^, 
Shunger  contraction  occurs,  with  coMe- 
auent  iSs  of  appetite.   (This  is  the  reason 
Why    thrrefonS^   smoker   tends    to    gain 
weight)     Many  of  the  effects  Produced  by 
nlwtlne  are  similar  to  those  produced  by 
ept^ephrlne  (adrenalin).  When  the  do«  of 
lUcotlne  is  large  enough,  it  causes  a  depres- 
slon    with  a  fall   in   blood  pressure    rapid 
purs;,TrreUlar  respirations  and  paralysis  of 
secretions. 

MOTIVATION 

TV,  better  understand  the  forc^  that  cause 
you  to  smoke,  answer  honestly  the  following 
Questions  which  are  based  on  a  list  pub- 
?lS  in  patient  Care  Magazine.  How  long 
you^e  smoked  and  how  much  can  forecast 

^'?t*  w^t'S  did  you  begin  to  smoke? 

(Ixungevity) . 
"2' How'many  packs  of  cigarettes  do  you 

something  in  your  mouth?  Yes » 

-"6"5o*"^''sSe  only  during  a  personal 

-rkr^  you  ■aw;re  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
not  smoking?  Yes No (Psycno 

n'^riolTofSe  a  growing  hunger  for  ^ 

TS^'Vou  smoke  in  the  morning  before 
^«-o|of  bed  or^^^yo.^2Z^, 

'^fo'^^'^you  smoke  automatically,  without 
even  being  aware  of  it?  Yes No 

'^i^'do    vou     light     a    cigarette     without 
realizing  yrstilf  have  one  burning  in  the 
'"^rrav'L"oue;;;rToundVc\^r«im 
moSth  but  cLt  remember  putting  it  there? 
Yes No (Habit). 


HOW   TO   TAPER   OFF 

It's  not  easy  to  stop  smoking,  except  for 
thc^  Xle  who  only  Ught  up  occasionally 
ovM  coffee  or  cocktails.  No  one  pretends  that 
"t  IS.  It^es  win  power  and  sometimes  pro- 
fessional help  to  break  the  habU. 

When  you  decide  to  stop,  there  will  be 
ple^?y  of  ^free  advice  from  well-wishers,  some 
of  which  you  can  discount.  The  non-smok- 
Ss^xcept  for   those  who've  succeeded   In 


Quitting— who  tell  you.  "There's  nothing  to 
it— lust  don't  buy  any  more  cigarettes,  have 
no  idea  what  you're  up  against.  If  it  were 
that  easy,  you'd  have  probabl^  "^''PPf**  l**^! 
ajto  Also,  it's  all  weU  and  good  to  get  rid  of 
the  ashtrays,  but  your  friends  may  not  be  as 
strong-minded  as  you  intend  to  be  and  the 
ashes  have  to  go  somewhere.  »,.,„„ 

There  are.  however,  a  number  of  things 
that  anyone  can  do  to  give  the  wlU  Pjjwer  a 
Uft  and  make  the  process  a  little  l«s  difflcult^ 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions,  some  of  which  are 
drawn  from  the  Patient  Care  article 

1  Taper  off.  Few  people  can  quit  cold 
turkey.  For  example,  as  a  start,  limit  your 
smoking  to  alternate  half-hours,  then  gradu- 
ally lengthen  the  period  to  one.  two  and 
finally  three  hours. 

2  Allot  yourself  half  the  number  of  ciga- 
rettes you're  accustomed  to  smoking  per  day, 
and  try  to  leave  some  unsmoked  by  bedtime. 
Then  cut  to  a  third  and  a  quarter. 

3.  Ask  yourself,  "Do  I  really  wjmt  tms 
cigarette?  "  and  put  it  down;  "Why  did  I  Ught 
this  one?"  and  put  it  out. 

4  Change  your  method  of  smoking.  The 
risk  of  lung  cancer  increases  with  the  num- 
ber of  puffs  and  the  time  taken  to  smoke  a 
clrarette  The  smoker  who  puffs  rapidly  at 
tl^  end  of  the  smoke  Is  more  apt  to  contract 
lung  cancer  than  the  one  who  takesseveral 
quick  puffs  when  he  flrst  lights  uP- Th*  "a- 
son?  The  shorter  the  cigarette,  the  higher 
the  temperature  and  the  higher  the  concen- 
tration of  nicotine  and  tar.  »,..^„,„a 
6  When  you  go  out  In  the  car  or  shoppmg 
or  for  a  walk,  leave  your  cigarettes  home. 

6  Ease  up  on  the  amount  of  coffee  and 
liquor  you  consume.  Both  stimulate  a  desire 

to  smoke.  ^       ,         _i.^_*t* 

7  Fight  that  sudden  craving  for  a  cigarette 
by  drinking  water,  chewing  gum  or  sucking 
on  a  piecTof  hard  candy  (but  watch  the 
calorti».)  The  craving  often  disappears  after 
10  minutes  or  so. 

8.  Shift  from  your  own  brand  to  one  you 

'^^^'oet  out  of  doors  and  exercise  as  much  as 
you  can-wlthln  reaaon.  of  course  WOjen 
your  hands  are  busy  gardening,  or  Indulging 
in  some  sport  or  hobby,  you  can't  smoke. 

10  Spend  as  much  time  as  you  can  in 
places  where  smoking  Is  not  permitted— 
museums,  movies,  etc. 

11  Make  a  bet  with  someone  that  you  can 
stop',  and  put  up  enough  money  so  that 
losing  will  hurt. 

12  Visit  a  chronic  lung  disease  cUnlc  one 
dav  sit  in  the  waiting  room  and  watch  the 
SlratoS  cripples  flght  for  breath.  Yes.  It 
could  happen  to  you. 

inhaling  U  one  of  the  pleasures  of  smok- 
InTrhls  can  be  replaced,  at  least  Partlally. 
^rdlng  to  Dr.  EJrupls,  by  deep  breathing. 
??S^yo,Sr  lungs  to  capacity  and  then  slowly 
empty  them  by  keeping  the  lips  partly  closed 
r?ou  exhale.  If  you  are  a  chain  smoker^you 
probably  have  an  unconscious  habit  when 
breathing    of     hypoventilatlng     or     under- 
hreathlnK    This  makes  you  tense  and  un- 
Somble    YOU  can  be  regained  in  your 
^^thlng  habits,  says  Dr.  Kaufman,  by  a 
sSle^erclse  which  consists  of  fl«t  "h"  I 
1^    and    then    inhaling    rhythmically.    16 
ttoes^r  minute.  This  should  be  practiwid 
S^?h^  minutes,  eight  or  10  tlm«  a  da^ 
For    those   who   have    great    difficulty    In 
stopping  or  cutting  down  on  the  use  of  to- 
bS  try  as  they  will,  a  doctor  can  prescribe 
a^ri'et7of  dru^  that  will  help  during  the 
Jerrod  o'f  withdrfwal.  These  include  Librium 
^  mg)  to  be  taken  3  times  a  day;  a  comblna- 
ion  Of  Lobellne  (5  mg)   and  Amphetamine 
(B    meV    or    10    mg.    of    Methamphetamlne 
HcL   luis  60  Mg.  Pentobarbital.  There  are 
So  several  products  which  can  be  purchased 
in  a  drugstore  without  prescription,  which 
k°  ve  prof^helpful  to  many  people  during 
thte  iSi?od.  And"!  beueve  it  or  not    tob^o 
mav  aid  in  breaking  the  smoking  habit.  The 
"wiety  is  Indian  (Lobelia  Inflata)  Tobacco, 
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sometlmea  called  "asthma  weed."  The  alka- 
loids from  this  plant  are  used  as  aids  to  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  stop  smoking  according  to 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  s 
Institute  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences. 

The  psychologically  addicted  smoker  who 
finds  It  impossible  to  stop,  but  who  must 
stop  for  reasons  of  health,  may  have  to  be 
treated  In  a  hospital  and  placed  on  heavy 
sedation  or  tranquilizers  for  a  period  of  days 
or  weeks  until  he  is  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation  himself. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  bedrock,  it 
makes  very  little  sense  to  Indulge  oneself 
today  without  even  thinking  about  what 
could  happen  tomorrow.  This  holds  true  for 
overeating,  overdrinking,  oversmoking— over- 
anythlng  that  Is  potentially  harmful  to  that 
remarkable  machine:  the  human  body.  And 
even  If  you  should  be  lucky  enough  to  escape 
all  the  serious  consequences  of  cigarette 
smoking,  why  continue  a  heblt  that  Increases 
fatigue  and  nervous  tension,  and  that  is 
known  to  impair  mental  efficiency  (most 
school  dropouts  are  smokers,  Incidentally), 
memory,   muscular  power  and  even   sexual 

'^^Why  not  Join  the  "Unhooked  Crowd?" 
You'll  mok  better,  feel  better  and  probably 
UVe  longer.  And  Just  think  of  all  the  money 
you'll  save! 

ADDRESS   BY  SENATOR  EAGLETON 
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Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr  EAGLETON)  has  just  made  a  timely 
and  an  important  speech  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  states  clearly  and  forcefully  a 
concern  which  many  Senators  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  few  weeks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address   by    Senator   Thomas  P.   Eagleton 
Before    the     Democratic     State     Chair- 
man s    Advisory     Committee    Luncheon, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  24,  1969 
Last   fall.  In   one   of   the  most  poignant 
scenes    of    the    Presidential    campaign,    Mr. 
Nixon  noticed  a  sign  held  up  by  a  young  girl 
In  a  train-side  crowd   In   Deshler,  Ohio.   It 
said  simply,  "Bring  Us  Together." 

Mr.  Nixon  recognized  this  slogan  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  hopes  and  desires  of  a  di- 
vided nation.  It  became  the  theme  of  his 
victory  speech  and  his  Inaugural  address— 
the  "great  objective "  of  his  Administration. 
It  is  so  obvious  that  the  Administration 
which  announced  Its  Intention  to  "bring  us 
together "  has  decided,  as  a  matter  of  calcu- 
lated strategy,  to  bring  some  of  us  together 
.  .  and  Isolate  the  rest. 
A  consistent  pattern  of  statements  and 
events  during  the  last  few  weeks  suggests 
that  the  Administration  Intends  to  use  the 
force  of  government  not  Just  to  rally  a  ma- 
jority In  support  of  Its  policies,  but  to  ex- 
clude or  suppress  the  views  of  those  who 
dissent. 

The  Administration  has  resorted  to  dema- 
gogic tactics  designed  to  frighten  dissenters 
from  dissenting  and,  much  more  dangerous, 
to  whip  up  fears  and  hatreds  against  those 
who  dare  to  disagree — fears  and  hatreds  that 
lie  very  close  to  the  surface  In  some  of  our 
people. 

Unable  to  win  dissenters  over  to  Its  side, 
the  Administration  has  not  merely  written 
them  off.  It  has  apparently  determined  to 
separate  them.  If  possible,  so  thoroughly 
from  other  Americans  ...  to  discredit  them 
so  profoundly  .  .  .  and  to  frighten  them  so 
badly  that  only  one  viewpoint  will  get  an 
airing — the  Administration's. 

An  effort  to  restrict  divergent  Ideas  Is 
dangerous  enough  in  any  democracy  at  any 


time.  But  in  our  own  society  today,  already 
on  edge  from  the  tensions  and  frustrations 
of  a  fast-changing  era,  a  policy  of  further 
polarization  and  division  Is  a  tragic  betrayal 
of  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

To  encourage  political  polarization  In  an 
attempt  to  silence  dissent  Is  probably  more 
dangerous  today  than  ever  before  because 
advances  In  technology  and  education  have 
changed  the  dynamics  of  dissent.  Today  pub- 
lie  policy  is  more  deeply,  more  Intelligently, 
and  in  most  cases,  mbre  rationally  ques- 
tioned than  at  any  time  in  our  history— 
and  probably  by  more  people.  And  attempts 
to  stifle  dissent  could  well  lead  to  turmoil 
rather  than  tranquility. 

Unless  this  policy  of  polarization  Is  recog- 
nized and  firmly  resisted  now,  we  run  the 
risk  of  slipping  into  another  McCarthy  era, 
this  time  with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  U.S.  government  behind  It. 

Consider  for  example,  the  transformation 
in  the  image  of  Vice  President  Agnew.  The 
name-calling— Uke  the  "soft-on-commu- 
nlsm"  charges — which  seemed  to  embarrass 
both  him  and  the  President  during  last  years 
campaign,  now  earns  him  accolades  from 
Mr    Nixon  as  a  "great"  Vice  President. 

The  Vice  President's  references  to  "effete 
snobs"  and  masochlsts,  and  his  charge  that 
Senator  Edmund  Muskle  was  playing  "Rus- 
sian roulette  with  U.S.  secxulty"  when  he 
suggested  a  six-month  suspension  of  U.S. 
MIRV  testing,  were  probably  spontaneous. 
But  they  struck  a  responsive  chord  In  cer- 
tain quarters  of  our  society,  and  the  Im- 
portant point  Is  that  this  kind  of  talk  now 
clearly  has  White  House  approval. 

The  Vice  President's  rhetoric  Is  surely  no 
worse  than  the  ranting  hyperbole  we  have 
heard  from  some  radical  quarters  during  the 
1960s.  Words  like  "racist,"  "ImperiaUst,"  and 
fascist"  have  seriously  degraded  American 
political  discourse,  even  In  very  sophisticated 
circles.  Perhaps  It  Is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  now  be  a  rhetorical  reaction  In  kind. 
But  when  such  a  reaction  Is  officially  con- 
doned by  the  White  House,  then  the  entire 
nation  U  degraded  In  proportion. 

If  Splro  T.  Agnew  goes  down  In  history  as 
the  Great  Polarizer,  let  It  be  said  that  he  had 
plenty  of  help — from  above. 

The  President's  November  3  speech  on 
Vietnam,  while  ostensibly  an  appeal  for 
unity,  presented  the  people  of  this  nation 
with  a  simplistic  pair  of  alternatives:  You 
are  either  for  "peace  with  honor,'"  which  was 
clearly  meant  to  be  equated  with  whatever 
President  Nixon  decides  to  do,  or  for  a  sell- 
out. , 

The  President  said  nothing,  for  example, 
about  the  idea  that  we  can  only  achieve  a 
peace  with  honor  if  the  Thleu-Ky  regime 
is  encouraged  to  broaden  its  base  enough 
to  earn  the  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
This  Is  my  position,  but  the  President  wants 
me  either  for  or  against,  and  no  back-talk. 
The  President  was  entirely  within  his 
rights  In  trying  to  mobilize  and  demonstrate 
support  for  his  viewpoint.  Certainly,  he  was 
entitled  to  publicize  the  58.000  telegrams  he 
received  from  the  "'silent  majority,"  even  If, 
from  a  purely  statistical  point  of  view,  they 
compare  unfavorably  with  the  250,000 
marchers  who  came  to  Washington  a  week 
and  a  half  later. 

What  was  troubling,  though,  was  the  im- 
plicit effort  to  isolate  those  who  were  not  for 
him  100  per  cent. 

Then  there  was  the  Justice  Department 
effort  to  wrap  the  recent  moratorium 
marches  In  violence.  There  was  prior  evi- 
dence that  the  Weathermen  and  others  did 
mean  to  perpetrate  riots  at  the  South  Viet- 
nam Embassy  and  at  the  Justice  Department. 
Some  of  the  organizers  tcere  communists. 

But  It  was  also  well  known  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  organizers  and  the  demon- 
strators intended  to  march  peacefully.  To 
many  observers.  Including  this  one.  Secre- 
tary Volpe"s  November  10  assertion  that  a 
"majority"  of  the  organizers  were  ""commu- 


nists or  communist  Inspired,"  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  early  predications  of  mass 
violence,  plus  the  Initial  refusal  to  Issue  a 
parade  permit  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
looked  like  calculated  attempts  to  frighten 
off  as  many  people  as  possible.  This  tactic, 
of  course,  would  not.  and  did  not,  discourage 
those  bent  on  violence.  If  it  kept  anyone 
home,  it  was  those  who  didn't  want  violence, 
were  not  Communists,  but  sincerely  dis- 
agreed with  Administration  policy. 

Two  despicable  and  criminal  acts  of  vio- 
lence did  m  fact  occur,  as  the  Justice  De- 
partment's intelligence  had  predicted.  They 
were  committed  by  a  comparative  few  not 
connected  with  the  main  body  of  marchers. 
Yet  the  Attorney  General  announced  that 
the  demonstrations  as  a  whole  could  not  be 
considered  non-violent,  a  statement  that  was 
clearly  meant  to  invite  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  protesters  had  contributed  to  a  riot. 
Vice  President  Agnew  "s  attack  In  Des 
Moines  on  the  television  network  news  com- 
mentators Is  probably  the  best  example  of 
the  effort  not  Just  to  Isolate  but  also  to 
foment  Ill-will  towards  those  who  disagree 
with  the  President.  The  timing.  Just  before 
the  moratorium  ...  the  witch-hunt  rhet- 
oric ...  the  admitted  White  House  partici- 
pation in  its  preparation  all  suggest  that  It 
was  planned  HOt  only  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent but  to  still  his  critics. 

The  speech  contained  some  truth — as 
demogoguery  must  to  be  effective.  The  Vice 
President  said  that  the  networks  have  enor- 
mous power  over  public  opinion  .  .  .  that 
commentators  sometimes  make  flash  Judg- 
ments which  are  wrong  .  .  .  that  they 
should  make  greater  efforts  to  provide  bal- 
anced coverage  .  .  .  and  that  their  viewers 
ought  to  let  them  know  It. 

Fair  enough.  Had  the  Vice  President  gone 
only  this  far,  he  would  have  been  well  within 
the" bounds  of  legitimate  free  expression,  and 
deserved  credit  for  having  the  courage  to 
bite  the  hand  that  made  him  a  household 
word. 

But  the  Vice  President  did  not  Just  criti- 
cize the  media  people;  he  also  tried  to  dis- 
credit them  generally  to  prove  that  those 
who  criticized  the  President's  speech  must 
ipso  facto  be  wrong. 

He  held  up  the  network  people  as  a  "little 
group""  in  New  York  and  Washington— a 
group  apart  from  and  different  from  the  rest 
of  America,  irresponsible,  sinister,  conspira- 
torial, maybe  even  un-American. 

Not  satisfied  to  single  out  a  body  of 
critics — and  remember  that  they  are  not  all 
critics  and  their  reporting  is  not  all  slanted— 
the  Vice  President  resorted  to  the  classic 
tactic  of  using  a  single  Individual  as  his 
scapegoat.  Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman. 
Consider  what  the  Vice  President  said: 
"To  guarantee  In  advance  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plea  for  national  unity  would  be  chal- 
lenged, one  network  trotted  out  Averell  Har- 
rlman for  the  occasion.  Throughout  the  Pres- 
ident's address  he  waited  in  the  wings.  Mr. 
Harriman  recited  perfectly." 

•'Trotted"  him  out  ...  Is  Mr.  Harrlman 
a  studio  prop  at  the  network  to  be  used  to 
advance  Its  own  theories? 

"Waited  in  the  wings  .  .  ."  When  he  had 
been  America's  chief  negotiator  In  Paris?  .  .  . 
When  he  had  made  his  position  known  re- 
peatedly and  privately  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  President's  advisers? 

"Recited  perfectly  .  .  ."  Recited  what?  The 
network  line?  the  Communist  line?  Perhaps 
Just  the  truth? 

The  Vice  President  went  on:  He  tola  a 
Uttie  anecdote  about  a  'very,  very  respon- 
sible' fellow  he  had  met  In  the  North  Viet- 
namese Delegation."  Guilt  by  association?  Is 
the  Vice  President  suggesting  that,  as  chief 
US  negotiator.  Ambassador  Harriman 
should  not  have  met  with  members  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation?  .  .  .  Because 
they  were  Communists?  What  were  we  doing 
in  Paris,  then? 


Then  he  said:  "A  word  about  Mr.  Hwrrl- 
man.  For  ten  months  he  was  Americas  chief 
negotiator  at  the  Paris  peace  talks-a  period 
in  which  the  United  States  swapped  some  of 
the  greatest  military  concessions  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  for  an  enemy  agreement  on 
the  shape  of  a  bargaining  table/  What  con- 
cessions? The  bombing  halt,  which  had  be- 
gun  some  months  previously?  Did  he jnaf « 
these  concessions  on  instructions  from  our 
go'v^rnment,  on  his  own?  Or  ij  the  bombing 
halt  was  wrong  or  Improper,  is  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent advocating  that  we  renew  o^'^ombing? 
Let's  face  It.  This  was  demagoguery,  de- 
signed not  to  achieve  support  for  a  policy 
on  its  merits,  but  to  do  it  by  scapegoating- 
b?  isoutmg  and  discrediting  those  who  ^s- 
aeree    Perhaps  It  wasn't  the  blatant     Kick 
^em  in^e  ^th"  demagoguery  of  Joe  Mc- 
^rthy,  but  however  polished  ^P'^°Z\:^ 
sanltlzed-lt  was  demagoguery  nonetheless^ 
This  tactic  assumes  a  solid  n^ajorlty  ana 
an  expendable  minority.  It  assumes  a  coun- 
trv  divided  can  Indeed  endure.  _„„„* 

We  can  do  no  better  now  than  to  repeat 
th^  nome    sentiments    of    the    Presidents 

'Te^lS  wfh'^'  endured  "a  long  night  of 
thf^erlcan  spirit,"  and  that  "to  a  cr^s 
of   the   spirit,   we   need   an   answer   of   the 

'''••To  find  that  answer,  we  need  only  look 
within  ourselves.  ,     „, 

•^en  we  listen  to  the  'better  angels  of 
our  nature,'  we  find  they  celebrate  the 
simple  things,  the  haslc  thln^uch  as 
goodness,  decency,  love  and  ^ndness.      .  _ 

-To  lower  our  voices  would  be  a  simple 

^^•^•?n  these  difficult  years,  America  has  suf- 
fered from  a  fever  of  words:  from  Infiated 
rhetoric  that  promises  mf"  than  It  can 
deliver:  from  angry  rhetoric  that  fans  dis- 
contents into  hatreds;  from  bombartlc 
.hetortc  that  postures  instead  o^  Pe[f"\^*"f. 
•We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  until 
we  stop  shouting  at  one  another-untll  we 
speak  quietly  enough  so  that  our  words  can 
be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices." 

At  this  point  the  transcript  reads  Ap- 
plBUse"— applause  which  surely  reflected  the 
sentiments  of  the  vast  majorityof  Ameri- 
cans-Forgotten, Silent,  or  otherwise. 

Now  ten  months  later,  we  flnd  Mr.  Nixon  s 
own  Administration  speaking  not  to  the 
"better  angels  of  our  nature,"  but  to  the 
evil  ones  ...  not  to  "goodness,  decency,  love 
and  kindness"  but  to  fear  and  hatred  ..  . 
not  with  lowered  voice  but  with  the  shrill- 
ness of  the  demagogue  ...  not  In  the 
measured  terms  of  reasoned  and  compas- 
sionate statesmanship,  but  in  the  "angry 
rhetoric  that  fans  discontents  into  hatreds 
which  the  President  himself  so  rightly 
condemned. 

We  find  the  Administration  opening  the 
gates  to  a  tide  of  unreasoned  anger  and 
frustration— the  kind  of  tide  that  could  turn 
so  rapidly  into  an  uncontrollable  flood  that 
even  the  White  House  won"t  be  able  to  call 
it  back. 

Why  the  180  degree  change  In  these  ten 
months?  It  sounds  as  if  the  Administration 
has  lost  Its  nerve  .  .  .  lost  faith  in  its  orig- 
inal purpose  .  .  .  lost  faith  In  the  American 
people. 

Whatever  the  cause,  only  Mr.  Nixon  can 
correct  this  cotirse.  It  Is  time  to  get  on  with 
the  difficult  work  of  governing  in  a  demo- 
cratic context. 


the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  this 
most  significant  effort  to  involve  our 
youth  in  the  struggle  to  prevent  the  con- 
tamination of  our  environment. 

Each  7 -hour  seminar,  featuring  speak- 
ers and  participants  from  FWPCA  re- 
gional ofBces,  will  focus  on  what  is  being 
done  and  what  remains  to  be  done  in  our 
national  effort  to  combat  water  pollu- 
tion. As  Secretary  Hickel  explains: 

We  want  to  tap  the  enthvisiasm,  vigor 
and  fresh  ideas  of  our  country's  high  school 
and  college  youth  in  this  battle  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  precious  and  Irreplaceable 
water  resources. 


STUDENT  SEMINARS  ON  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration is  sponsoring  on  December  29 
and  30  a  series  of  student  seminars  on 
the  problems  of  pollution  and  our  envi- 
ronment. I  congratulate  the  FWPCA  and 


The  Department  has  put  together  a 
program  that  involves  much  more  than 
just  a  discussion.  It  also  has  a  plan  for 
the  election  of  regional  student  advisory 
groups  and  a  National  Student  CouncU 
on  Pollution  and  the  Environment— 
SCOPE.  I  am  confident  that  this  effort 
will  bring  our  young  people  into  an 
active  role  in  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment they  shall  inherit. 

Seminars  are  scheduled  on  December 
29  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  At- 
lanta. Dallas,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
following  day  seminars  will  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  Kansas  City,  Mo  and 
Portland,  Oreg.  I  hope  each  will  attract 
a  capacity  gathering. 

Increasingly,  the  students  and  young 
people  of  our  Nation  are  picking  up  the 
cause  of  environmental  enhancment. 
This  trend,  I  believe,  is  a  most  significant 
and  hopeful  one.  On  their  enthusiasm 
alone,  we  should  go  far  toward  a  better 
environment  in  which  to  prosper. 

This  interesting  trend,  Mr.  President, 
was  also  discussed  at  length  in  a  report 
published  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Environment  May  Eclipse  Vietnam  as 
College  Issue 
(By  Gladwin  Hill) 
LOS  ANGELES.  November  29— "We  want  to 
stop  the  war.  end  pollutlon-and  beat  Stan- 
ford!" yelled  a  Berkeley  pep  leader  at  last 
weekend  s  big  football  rally. 

The  mention  of  pollution  brought  a  roar 
of  approval  from  a  University  of  California 
crowd  of  5.000  that  almost  drowned  out  the 

reference  to  the  big  game.  

Rising  concern  about  the  environmental 
crisis  "  is  sweeping  the  nation's  campuses  with 
an  intensity  that  may  be  on  its  way  to 
eclipsing  student  discontent  over  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

This  is  indicated  by  Interviews  with  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  from  many  cam- 
puses and  with  leading  conservation  au- 
thorltles  around  the  country. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  campuses 
that  the  war  will  be  liquidated  in  due  course. 
Meanwhile,  It  Is  physically  remote.  And.  in 
the  wake  of  the  big  protest  marches,  many 
students  feel  Vietnam  offers  only  limited 
scope  for  student  action. 

But  the  deterioration  of  the  nation's  '  qual- 
ity of  life  "  Is  a  pervasive,  here-and-now.  long- 
term  problem  that  students  of  all  political 
shadings  can  sink  their  teeth  and  energies 
into.  And  they  are  doing  It. 

A  national  day  of  observance  of  environ- 
mental problems,  analogous  to  the  mass  dem- 
onstrations on  Vietnam.  Is  being  planned 
for  next  spring,  vrith  Congressional  backing. 
From  Maine  to  Hawaii,  students  are  seizing 
on  the  envlronmenUl  Ills  from  water  pollu- 
tion to  the  global  population  problem,  cam- 


paigning against  them,  and  pitching  In  to 
do  something  about  them. 

"A  ground  swell  of  concern  Is  starUng.  on 
everything  from  population  and  food  supply 
to  the  preservation  of  natural  areas."  com- 
mented Dr.  Edward  Clebsch.  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 

■■I"ve  been  floored  by  the  Intensity  of  their 
actions  and  feelings,'"  said  Dr.  Vincent  Arp,  a 
Bureau  of  Standards  physicist  close  to  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  "The  stu- 
dent group  is  going  like  a  bomb.'" 

"'They  can  see  It,  they  can  feel  It,  they 
can  smell  it.  And  they  think  they  can  change 
it,"  said  William  E.  Felling,  a  program  offi- 
cer of  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  contrib- 
utes to  many  conservation  activities. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  fortnight  ago,  a  student 
bloc  stole  the  spotlight  from  1,000  older  par- 
ticipants In  a  gubernatorial  environmental 
conference.  Last  week  In  San  Francisco,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  United  States  NaUonal  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO,  something  similar 
happened. 

words  and  deeds 

In  Massachusetts  last  week.  Boston  Uni- 
versity students  put  on  a  two-day  campaign 
of  public  education  in  ecology.  In  Seattle, 
the  University  of  Washington  Committee  on 
The  Environmental  Crisis  was  staging  a 
similar  •learn-ln". 

Words  are  only  the  surface  of  the  Iceberg. 
University  of  Minnesota  students,  fresh  from 
a  mock  funeral  demonstration  against  the 
lume-belching  automobile  engine,  were  plan- 
ning to  dump  26,000  cans  on  the  lawn  of  a 
beverage  manufacturer  to  protest  use  of  such 
packaging.  Northwestern  University  students 
were  campaigning  against  a  controversial 
regulatory  proposal  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District,  and  against  the  waste  discharges  of 
a  big  drug  manufacturer. 

At  Stanford  and  the  University  of  Texas, 
law  students  were  researching  new  court- 
room stratagems  against  despollers  of  the 
environment.  University  of  Arizona  students 
in  semlsecrecy,  were  collecting  data  on  the 
fume  emissions  of  copper  smelting  opera- 
tions. 

efforts   GET    RESDLTS 

Already  the  student  environmental  front 
can  point  to  many  accomplishments.  Stu- 
dent activists  had  significant  roles  in  the 
campaign  to  "save"  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
the  northern  California  redwoods,  and  to 
block  new  dams  on  the  Colorado  River. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin's  Ecology  Stu- 
dent Association  was  active  In  the  campaign 
against  the  recently  truncated  Project  San- 
guine, the  Navy's  high-power  communica- 
tions development;  and  provided  Important 
logistical  support  for  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  m  the  months-long  Madison 
hearings  on  DDT. 

At  the  University  of  UUnols  at  Champalgn- 
Urbana  Students  for  Environmental  Control 
sallied  forth  in  freezing  weather  10  days  ago 
and  extracted  six  tons  of  refuse  from  nearby 
Boneyard  Creek.  They  persuaded  city  officials 
to  follow  up  the  effort,  and  are  working  on  a 
beautlflcatlon  plan  for  the  creek. 

A  University  of  Texas  student  Is  launching 
a  state  environmental  newsletter.  University 
of  Washington  students,  on  their  own  time, 
are  preparing  an  80-page  report  on  ecological 
problems  of  Puget  Sound.  At  the  California 
Institute  of  technology,  students  organized 
an  Intercollegiate  summer  research  project 
m  environmental  problems  that  already  has 
attracted  nearly  $100,000  In  foundation  fi- 
nancing. 

On  some  campuses— Vassar,  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
are  examples— there  are  no  evidences  of  or- 
ganized environmental  concern.  But  they  are 
far  outweighed  by  the  ferment  elsewhere. 

On  the  University  of  Texas  campus  at  Aus- 
tin there  are  at  least  six  environmental 
groups,  with  interests  ranging  from  water 
pollution  to  conservation  law.  One  group,  in 
the  College  of  Engineering,  has  filed  58  for- 
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mal  oomplalnta  against  the  Unlverelty  ItaeU 
for  pollution  of  a  nearby  creek.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  there  are  close  to  two 
dosen  groups,  each  organised  around  a  par- 
ticular cause. 

ACTION    n  KITNOTK 

Some  groups,  like  Boston  Unlversltys  Ecol- 
ogy Coalition  have  as  few  as  a  dozen  mem- 
bers. Others  have  hundreds.  But  with  causes 
on  every  hand,  mass  membership  and  parlia- 
mentary formalities  mean  less  than  acUon, 
which  can  be  initiated  by  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple. Then  the  causes  gather  their  own  follow- 
ing. 

A  few  groups  cherish  the  designation  of 
"radical"  and  are  Indirect  offshoots  of  the 
leftist  movements  Uke  the  Students  for  a 
DemocraUc  Society  and  California's  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party. 

■Capitalism  Is  predicated  on  money  and 
growth,  and  when  you're  only  interested  to 
maximize  proAts,  you  maximize  pollution. 
we  need  a  system  that  takes  maxlmiim  care 
of  the  earth,"  said  Cliff  Humphrey,  the  33- 
year-old  leader  of  Ecology  AcMon,  one  of 
several  groups  at  Berkeley. 

But  generally  the  aura  of  the  environ- 
mental "new  wave"  Is  conservaUve.  with 
coats  and  ties  as  conspicuous  as  beards  and 
Wue  leans.  "There's  a  role  for  everybody  In 
ecology  ■•  said  Keith  Lampe.  a  cofounder  of 
the  Tipple  movement,  who  puts  out  an  en- 
vironment-oriented newsletter  from  Berke- 
ley "People  with  widely  different  styles 
and  politics  can  talk  to  each  other  with  no 
more  tension  than  a  Presbyterian  tolks  with 
a  Methodist." 

FKW    "ANAaCHISTS" 

"I  doubt  U  you'U  find  many  anarchist  ecol- 
oglsts."  commented  Steve  Berwick,  a  28-year- 
old  Yale  environmentalist.  "Ecology  Is  a  sys- 
tem and  anarchy  goes  against  that." 

A  typical  group  Is  Boston  University's  Ecol- 
ogy Action,  whose  75  members  are  led  by 
Bruce  "Hssney.  a  20-year-old  Junior  geology 
major  Edwardian  rather  than  hippie  In  ap- 
pearance, he  has  a  trimmed  red  beard,  wlre- 
rlmmed  spectacles,  and  affects  such  sartorial 
accoutrements  as  a  blue  plaid  vest  and 
matching  bow-tie.  white  shirt,  and  gold 
watch  and  chain. 

Ecology  Action's  two-day  educational  pro- 
gram last  week  Included  "friendly"  picket- 
ing of  the  state  capltol,  a  pollution  fllm  festi- 
val pamphleteering  and  lectures,  and  a  mock 
award  of  a  pollution  prize  to  a  local  power 
company.  The  group  has  been  conferring 
with  state  water  pollution  officials  about 
doing  spare  time  "watchdog"  work,  and  is 
planning  to  set  up  dust-catching  devices  to 
monitor  air  pollution. 

There  have,  across  the  country,  been  Inci- 
dents, but  mostly  minor— such  as  the  arrest 
last  month  of  26  University  of  Texas  stu- 
dents who  tried  to  block  the  felling  of  some 
trees  for  a  campus  building  extension. 

LOCAL  ORISNTATION 

Some  of  the  campus  groups  are  branches 
of  national  organizations  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club  (which  has  Just  Installed  a  campus 
coordinator  at  its  San  Francisco  headquar- 
ters) the  Wildlife  Federation,  and  the  newly 
establUhed  Friends  of  the  Earth.  But  most 
of  them  are  spontaneous  local  movements. 
Many  tend  to  shun  the  established  national 
organizations  as  being  dedicated  to  old-line 
"conservation"  rather  than  the  environmen- 
tal crisis.  They  also  feel  the  older  groups  are 
wary  of  "direct  action"  for  fear  of  losing  the 
tax-exempt  status  that  is  their  financial  base. 
Ad  hoc  student  groups  don't  have  this  prob- 
lem. 

"We  don't  want  to  be  labeled  as  'conserva- 
tionists' or  'antipollution',"  said  Wes  Fisher, 
a  26-year-old  ecology  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  "PoUution  and  over- 
population are  Uke  a  web,  and  pollution  Is 
just  the  symptom." 

The  students  are  employing  the  gamut  of 
communications  and  poUtlcal-pressure  tech- 


niques—meetings, lectures,  raUles,  picketing, 
research,  pamphleteering,  letter-writing, 
petitions,  leglslaUve  testimony.  coUaboraUon 
with  pubUc  agencies  and  contacts  with  pol- 
iticians. 

Last  month,  nilnola'  representative  Wil- 
liam Springer.  Republican,  felt  student  heat 
when  conservationists  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  picketed  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
him  because  he  backed  a  controversial  dam 
project. 

nlPETUB  n  KBCKNT 

The  environmental  "new  wave"  gathered 
in  California  as  far  back  as  1966,  when 
Berkeley  students  staged  a  sltdown  protest 
against  a  freeway  and  Stanford^  students  be- 
came Involved  in  campEiigns  for  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  the  redwoods,  and  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore. 

But  most  of  the  organizing  is  recent,  and 
is  proceeding  unabated.  A  Boston  University 
group  was  sparked  by  a  recent  Ramparts 
magazine  article  by  Stanford's  Dr.  Paul 
Ehrlich,  the  "population  bomb"  crusader. 
San  Francisco  State  College  students  were 
galvanized  by  a  speaker  from  the  Planned 
Parenthood  organization.  Bob  Hertz,  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  University  of  Minnesota's  Stu- 
dents for  Environmental  Defense,  said  his 
inspiration  came  from  Zen  Buddhism  and  Its 
emphasis  on  the  Interrelationship  of  man  and 
nature.  A  student  group  gathering  strength 
at  Ohio  State  was  motivated  by  concern  over 
the  Army  Engineers'  Clear  Creek  Dam  proj- 
ect in  southern  Ohio,  which  threatened  to 
flood  a  pristine  natural  area  used  by  science 
students. 

In  more  instances  than  not,  students  are 
welcoming  faculty  collaboration  and  coun- 
sel. In  some  places,  faculty  members  have 
taken  the  lead.  At  the  University  of  Arizona 
in  Tucson,  a  philosophy  professor,  David  Yet- 
man,  and  a  recent  law  graduate,  William 
Risner,  organized  "GASP"  (Group  Against 
Smelter  PolluUon)  to  do  battle  with  the 
copper  companies.  The  g^oup  now  include* 
students  and  townspeople. 

ACADEMIC  GROWTH 

A  University  of  nilnols  engineering  in- 
structor, Bruce  Hannon,  has  been  a  leader 
of  the  Committee  on  AUerton  Park,  opposing 
a  $70-milllon  Army  Engineers  dam  project 
near  Decatur.  Students  Joined  in  a  campaign 
that  lead  to  the  University's  commissioning 
of  an  engineering  firm  to  produce  an  alterna- 
tive plan. 

The  environmental  ferment  cavised  Ohio 
State  to  establish  a  School  of  Natural  Re- 
sources last  year.  Its  original  involvement 
of  180  has  grown  quickly  to  300.  An  intro- 
ductory conservation  course  that  had  147 
studentb  last  fall  had  210  this  fall.  The 
college's  perennial  Biologists  Forum,  which 
used  to  draw  20  persons  to  its  meetings,  has 
been  attracting  hundreds.  The  University 
of  Tennessee  reports  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion for  a  new  course  in  "Biology  and  Human 
Affairs."  Colby  College  in  WaterviUe.  Me.,  has 
organized  two  special  seminars  in  January 
and  February  on  pollution  problems  and 
conservation  law. 

Students  are  taking  the  initiative  in  some 
environmental  teaching.  At  Stanford.  Jeff 
Bauman.  a  22-year-old  senior  majoring  in 
biology,  this  faU  has  been  attracting  20  to 
40  students  to  an  informal  after-dinner 
dormitory  seminar. 

OVEBSHAOOWING    VIETNAM 

There  axe  differing  indications  on  the 
campuses  about  how  soon  environment  may 
overshadow  Vietnam  in  student  Interest,  but 
the  trend  is  evident. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  becoming  disenchanted 
with  the  antiwar  movement,"  said  Boston 
University's  Bruce  Tlffney.  "People  who  are 
frustrated  with  disillusioned  are  starting  to 
turn  to  ecology." 

"I  think  environment  Is  a  bigger  issue 
than  the  war,  and  I  think  people  are  be- 
ginning to  sense  its  urgency."  said  Robert 
Benner.  a  22-year-old  geology  student  In  the 


University  of  Colorado  conservation  move- 
ment. 

"The  country  Is  tired  of  8.D.S.  and  ready 
to  see  someone  like  tis  come  to  the  fore- 
front," remarked  Alan  T".cker.  a  member  of 
Ecology  Activists  at  San  Francisco  State. 

"Environmental  problems  will  obviously 
replace  other  major  issues  of  today."  said 
Terry  Cornelius,  president  of  the  University 
of  Washington's  committee  on  the  environ- 
mental crises.  "The  is  not  Just  a  social  move- 
ment for  Blafra  or  Vietnam,  but  for  every- 
body and  our  closed  system.  Earth." 

"Environment  will  replace  Vietnam  as  a 
major  issue  with  the  students  as  the  Viet- 
nam phase-out  proceeds."  commented  A. 
Bruce  Etherlngton.  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii's  architecture  department. 
"And  it  will  not  be  just  a  poUUcal  lever  to 
be  used  by  radicals." 

Many  of  the  over-30  environmentalists  see 
the  student  movement  as  the  catalyst.  11 
not  the  main  driving  force,  that  will  get 
environmenal  improvement  rolling,  and 
overcome  the  older  generation's  tacit  re- 
signation to  the  status  quo. 

"Theee  kids  are  really  remarkable  In  their 
understanding  and  maturity."  said  52-year- 
old  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  the  prominent 
Washington  University  icologlst  who  has 
been  addressing  many  student  groups. 

Campuses  are  seen  as  repreeentlng  a  great- 
ly broadened  base  for  the  "conservation  con- 
stituency" needed  to  Jog  bureaucrats  and 
support  the  politicians  through  whom  en- 
vironmental reforms  generally  must  clear." 

Conservation  lawyers  look  to  campuses  for 
the  scientific  expertise  vital  in  pressing 
environmental  battles  in  the  courts,  and 
for  the  energy  necessary  to  raise  funds  for 
the  usually  expensive  legal  proceedings. 

Indications  are  that  coming  months  will 
see  the  student  conservation  tide  swelling 
and  manifesting  Itself  In  an  arresting  var- 
iety of  ways. 

Already  studente  are  looking  forward  to 
the  first  "D-Day"  of  the  movement,  next 
April  22 — when  a  nationwide  environmental 
"teach-in",  being  coordinated  from  the  office 
of  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat, Is  planned,  to  Involve  both  college  cam- 
puses and  communities. 

Given  the  present  rising  pitch  of  Interest, 
some  supporters  think,  it  could  be  a  bigger 
and  more  meaningful  event  than  the  antl- 
Vletnam  demonstrations. 


The  FDA  Commissioner  said: 
We  have  the  right  and  the  obligation  to 
Dr^t^ct  tie  puWlc  by  requiring  its  removal 
From  the  market  and  by  requiring  an  ap- 
propriate warning  to  be  Issued  to  the  doctors 
of  this  nation 


FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 
MISTAKES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  written  recently  by  the  distin- 
guished Washington  Post  Reporter 
Morton  Mintz  discloses  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  now  in  the 
position  of  certifying  as  safe  and  effec- 
tive a  very  large  number  of  drugs  which, 
it  admits,  can  cause  injuries  and  death. 
These  druigs  include  a  large  number  of 
widely  prescribed  antibotic  combinations 
which  the  National  Research  Coimcil  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  a 
result  of  a  2-year  study  for  the  PDA, 
recommended  be  taken  off  the  market 
in  late  1968.  Yet.  1  year  later,  these  drugs 
are  still  on  the  market  and  are  still  being 
used  widely. 

With  respect  to  Panalba,  one  of  the 
200  most  prescribed  drugs  in  this  coim- 
try,  FDA  Commissioner  Ley  told  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Finch 
in  a  memorandum  inserted  in  the  hear- 
ing record  of  the  Fountain  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  that  he  "cannot  certify 
this  drug  as  safe  and  effective."  The 
product  "has  been  judged  by  very  com- 
petent people  not  to  be  effective  and  to 
be  a  hazard  to  the  public  health." 


Despite  the  PDA's  obligation  to  protect 
the  public,  and  although,  as  Dr.  Ley 
teJtifl^.  this  drug  "needlessly  injured 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  an- 
nuaUy  and.  along  with  the  pen-streps 
contributed  to  the  possibUity  of  staph 
epidemics,  this  agency  corUinues  t« 
certify  Panalba  as  safe  and  effective.  In 
addition,  the  PDA  has  not  even  issued  a 
direct  warning  to  the  physicians  of  our 

^'^  What' is  especiaUy  disconcerting  about 
this  whole  affair  is  the  political  inter- 
ference by  secretary  Pinch  in  matters 
deaUng  with  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people.  Mr.  Mintz  describes  in  det^l 
the  unprecedented  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  drug  industry  by  Secretary  Pinch 
and  Under  Secretary  Veneman.  as  docu- 
mented in  the  hearing  record  of  the 
Fountain  subcommittee,  not  only  to  keep 
on  the  market  dangerous  and  taeffective 
Srugs  but  also  to  prevent  the  PuWi^  and 
medical    profession    from    finding    out 
about  the  dangers  involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Mintz  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  them  care- 
fully, because  they  show  how  naked  and 
unprotected  the  public  can  be  when  a 
regulatory  agency  loses  sight,  even  for 
a  moment,  of  its  function  as  a  protector 
of  the  public  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  23,  19691 
Public  Swallows  FDA's  Mistakes 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 
Despite  a  lot  of  tough  talk,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  continues  to  approve 
the  sale  of  about  90  widely  prescribed  anti- 
biotic combinations  that.  It  says,  cause  need- 
less massive  injury  and  even  death. 

FDA    Commissioner    Herbert    L.    Ley    Jr.. 
solidly  backed  by  the  National  Academy^ 
sciences-National     Research     Council,     h^ 
ruled  the  medicines  unsafe.  With  full  NA&- 
MRC  support,  he  has  also  ruled  the  products 
ineffectlvVas    fixed-ratio   combinations.   In 
such    combinations,     the    components    are 
mixed  m  proportions  determined  by  recipe 
rather  than  the  individual  needs  of  patients 
yet  month   after  month,  under  a  court 
order  he  has  failed  to  resist.  Dr.  LeV  BO««  ^^ 
certifying  new  batches  of  the  combinations 
afsafia^d  effective,  thus  permitting  them  to 
remain  on  sale.  . 

Dr.  Ley,  himself  a  specialist  in  the  use  of 
antibiotics  to  treat  *«^«=tl°^',>"  *^^!f 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  o*^*  °i,**»*  ?^,'^ds 
Panalba,  alone  causes  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  inJurles-«  few  of  them  lethal— every  year. 
Other  specialists  are  alarmed  at  the  possi- 
bUity that  widespread,  needless  use  of  the 
combinations  may  bring  worldwide  epidemics 
of  infections  resistant  to  treatment. 

Yet  there  is  no  assured  end  to  ^"^l' ^^^l 
between  commercial  and  therapeutic  goals, 
afor  Lfonce  described  it,  in  which  he  goes 
on  certifying  the  combinations. 

A  CHARGE   OF   FEAR 

This  extraordinary  situation  has  many 
roots— in  tbe  FDA's  approach  to  the  broad 
problem  of  Ineffective  medicines,  l**  »  «"'^ 
of  agency  responses  to  resistance  from  the 


drug  industry  and  in  attitudes  of  the  medl- 

'^'^BSfro^dlng  to  two  tormer  FDA  ^len- 

tists,  the  period  of  transition   between  the 

lame  duck  Johnson  administration  and  the 

^ommg  Nixon  administration  was  crucial 

to  PDA  treatment  of  the  case.  There  was.  the 
^SVsts  say,  an  Intuitive  fear  that  If  agency 
leaders  took  strong  action  ^p'f  *  "^«  J^^ 
blnations,  it  would  bring  retaliation  from  a 
business-oriented  White  House. 

Dr  iobert  S.  McCleery,  who  was  Commis- 
sioner Ley's  special  assistant  for  communlca- 
Uon!  says  bluntly  that  the  commissioner 
"wante^to  keep  his  Job,"  in  which  he  serves 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  „.  ^j,,_ 
Dr.  McCleery  and  Dr.  B.  Harvey  Minchew. 
who  was  acting  director  of  the  PDA's  Bu- 
Siu  Tf^edlclne,  were  interviewed  during  an 
^estlgatlon  by  The  Washington  Post  that 
turned  up  hitherto  secret  aspects  of  the 
agency's  decision-making  processes 

Thev  sav  that  a  second  factor  inhibiting 
thlroA  m  its  treatment  of  the  antlblottc 

combinations  was  an  ««««y  «n*^on  on  f aU- 
such  a  move  would  focus  attention  on  fall - 
u^  within  the  FDA  itself-starting  with  a 
m^i^ly  unjustified  decision  a  dozen  y«irs 
aeo  to  let  the  mixtures  enter  the  market. 

Thus  Drs.  McCleery  and  Minchew  argue 
few^abetted  by  coverup  joined  to  obstruct 
'Z  TOA  from'  protecting  the  health  and 
nocketbooks  of  a  vast  number  of  patients, 
■^r  £S^and  another  key  figure  in  the  case 
J.  Kenneth  Kirk,  associate  commissioner  for 
compliance,  heatedly  deny  the  charges  of 
fp«r  and  cover-up.  Kirk  concedes,  however, 
t^t  he  deTayJd  action  on  the  antibiotics  in 
order  to  obta'm  figures  on  tbelr^l«  v^lum* 
(probably  $100  million  or  more  a  y«"  »* 
wholesale).  That  was  "my  idea,'    he  says. 

And  PICA'S  counsel,  wmiam  W^  Go^ch 
acknowledges  in  retrospect  t^**  f^  .*°* 
agency  invoked  one  simple  word  in  the  drug 
ufw  the  subsequent  problems  might  have 
b^ek  substantially  minimized  if  not  avo^ded^ 
Sfe  law  allows  action  against  drugs  POslng 
••an  imminent  hazard  to  public  health.  The 
agency  balked  at  the  word  '  imminent. 


•'shotgun"  thisapt 
The  antibiotic  combinations  are  among 
the  w-called  "ethical"  drugs,  which  means 
thlt  thw  can  be  sold  only  by  prescription 
^d  <Wot^  advertised  to  lay  audiences, 
^helr^es,  therefore,  are  hardly  household 
word^^t  in  medical  channels,  including 
Cmals  distributed  free  to  physicians,  they 
Sive  been  long  and  heavily  promoted^ 

They  began  entering  the  niarket  In  the 
19508  The  FDA  released  them  even  though- 
then  Mnow-speclalists  in  the  antibiotic 
Sm«t  Of  disea«>  almost  universally  op- 

^^e  mlm  argument  In  favor  of  the  mlx- 
tur?sh^  been  convenience.  This  appeal  ha^ 
^n  Specially  strong  to  doctors  who  w^h 
tTbe  V^ed  the  need  to  make  precise  diag- 

''T/wilUam  L.  Hewitt,  professor  of  medi- 
cine aT  the  university  of  California  at  J^ 
AnKCles  and  chairman  of  a  National  Academy 
^f  Fences-National  Research  Council  panel 
t  ^vlew  drui,  told  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson's 
^nate  Monoloy  Subcommittee  last  May 
^ttheTerson  responsible  for  PDA's  initial 
i^rov^  of  antibiotic  combinations  was 
HeC  We?cli,  a  bacteriologist  who  in  the 
fss^'hS^S  the  agency's  Division  of  Antl- 

'''SrHewitt  recaUed  that  Welch  h^stag^ 
svmnoslums  and  had  engaged  in  other  ef- 

f^^T^th  an  FDA  l^nP'^"^*"  *f  St^e^ 
the  combinations.  This  "very  had  PoUcy    en 
couraged  "a  shotgun  approach  to  the  treat 
me^  undiagnosed   disease  "DrHe^ 
testified,  and  he  denounced  it  as    pharma 

^•^^f X'^'^'Estes  Kefauver  develop«l 
evi^ncl  t^at  Welch  got  ^^f^^'J^^^^ 
blotics  producers  in  an  e»8ht-ye«r  pertoa. 
^^y   by   couectlng   "honorariums"   from 


two  Journals  whose  existence  depended  upon 
the  W^otlc.  companies.  Welch  resigned 
after  the  situation  was  exposed^ 

However  they  got  on  the  "market  theantl- 
blotic  combinations  tx>ok  "P,  ^,  ^i'^'^^'^? 
share.  Many  have  been  among  the  2O0  most 
prescribed  medicines.  Last  y«^  »*'2- /?^ 
Panalba-the  combination  If'^'f*  in  TOAs 
test  case— ran  at  a  rate  of  $1-5  million  a 
^nth  and  accounted  for  12  Per  cent  of  the 
domestic  gross  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
Upjohn  Co. 

CABS   AGAINST   COMBINATIONS 

Almost  without  exception,  specialists  in 
the  treatment  of  Infectious  diseases  denou^ 
the  use  of  combinations.  They  ^^J!^^\^^. 
use  of  two  antibiotics  when  one  vrtll  do  at 
^e^t  doubles  the  risk  of  adverse  reactions^ 
Sev  also  say  that  fixed  ratios  prevent  a 
KcS^^roL  increasing  the  dose  of^one 
component  without  increasing  the  dose  of 
?^Wond,  thus  ruling  out  treatment  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  of  individual  pat»ents^ 

^ba,  for  example,  combines  two  effec- 
tive antlbiotlcs-novoblocln  and  and  tetra- 
cycline But  Dr.  Ley  has  said  that  novoWocln 
cSbutes  little  but  risk  to  patients  recelv- 

''^fnlTtff  U  sponsored  by  the  Up^ 
firm  about  a  decade  ago  (but  not  dtectosed 
unTll  an  PDA  inspector  discovered  th«n  in 
^mpany  files  thU  year)  showed  that  the 
components  of  Panalba  were  "antagonistic^ 
^ris  novobiocin  and  tetracycUne  acted 
JLlnst  each  other,  making  one  less  effective 
than  either  would  be  If  u»«J.alone^ 
^LA's  Dr.  Hewitt  told  the  Nelson  sub- 
comStt^e^hat  all  sales  otT^y^^X^..^ 
become  "a  net  theft  from  the  public 

A  primary  worry  among  30  spectelUts  in 
InfecK  diseases-members  of  five  P^e^s 
that  reviewed  combinations  of  antl-lnlectlve 
drugs  for  the  National  Academy  of  Scle«ic«- 
v«t^nal    Research    Council— was    that    the 

to  proliferate,  creating  the  possibility  of  epl- 
?e^«  of  infections  that  resist  treatment. 
ThTv  recall  with  dread,  for  example,  staphy- 
S^cuTepldemlcs  of  the  1950s  that  were 
^mk  by  over-use  of  sulfonamides  and 
the  early  penicillins.  ^i-turiw 

Testifying  about  one  group  of  n*!**'^'*?! 
nr  Calvin  M  Kunin,  chairman  of  one  of 
?he  nS^^C  pfnels,  told  the  Senate  Monop- 
oly' S^Wnittee  that  "Widespread"  an^ 
"indiscriminate"  use  "has  almost  led  to 
dlLster"  by  threatening  not  «««»y_^i'^ 
dividual,  receiving  the  dr«^  hu^l^cause 
of  possible  epidemics  of  resistant  inf  ectlons- 

■■'Sr'^unm.'  who  is  chairman  of  the  depart- 
mpnt  of  nreventive  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
^tv  of  iSlnla,  was  speaking  about  16  com- 
SiHns  'of  penicillin  -Jth  Jtre^'^^ycm 
( pen-streps).  The  latter  antibiotic  can  cause 
del?n«s,  particularly  in  children.  An  addl- 
UonalTi  products  also  contain  PenlcUlln  but 
r^x  It  with  sulfonamides  (pen-sulfas). 


Tint   PANELS'    VERDICT 

TTntn  1962  the  Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnUtra- 
off  the  market  only  If  they  _^"  "'r"-       „. 

^^ns  against  ineffective   drugs  as  welU 
IfteT«vTyears,  no  drug  with  significant 

sales  has  been  removed.  c^.nr**. 

^e  National  Academy  o^^Sd^ejiew- 
Na«onal  Research  Council  entered  the  plc- 
;,r~  iniaes  when  the  PDA  made  a  contract 
Sth  It  S  ^vTew  the  efficacy  of  theappro^; 
matelv  4,000  formulations  marketed  in  the 
^ri^\efore  1962  when  safety  alone  had  to 

r^i^e^noronT.^rburalso^'^e^^^ 

Er  eKlor '^a^  ^^^ner;  u^^ 
So^.  T^  Panalba,  the  IniUal  conclusion 
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was  that  It  was  Ineffective  and  "has  no  place 
In  rational  therapeutics." 

Last  Christmas  Eve  the  FDA  moved  for- 
mally to  take  Panalba  off  the  market.  The  rea- 
son given  was  that  the  company  had  not 
submitted  the  suDstantlal  evidence  of  efficacy 
required  by  the  1962  drug  legislation.  The 
agency  failed,  as  had  the  NAS-NRC  panels,  to 
cite  a  lack  of  safety. 

That  failure  was  surprising.  For  one  thing, 
the  FDA  for  several  years  had  approved  a 
labeling  for  the  novobiocin  component  of 
Panalba  warning  that  It  can  cause  serious 
and  even  fatal  blood  diseases,  serious  liver 
damage  and  allergic  or  hypersensitivity  re- 
actions "in  a  significant  percentage  of 
patients." 

FDA  Commissioner  Ley  told  Sen.  Nelsons 
subcommittee  last  May  that  because  of 
novobiocin,  about  one  out  of  five  patients 
on  Panalba  Is  expected  to  suffer  a  "reaction 
that,  most  often.  Is  merely  Irritating  .  .  . 
you  can't  sleep  for  several  nights  or  a  week, 
or  you  may  break  out  In  a  very  unpleasant, 
uncomfortable  rash." 

The  PDA's  formal  notice  last  December 
gave  Upjohn  30  days  to  file  comments,  after 
which  the  company  could  request  a  hearing. 
At  roughly  the  same  time,  the  FDA  was 
worklng_„to  produce  positions  on  two  other 
niajor  plapslflcatlons  of  the  antibiotic  com- 
binations— the  pen-streps  and  the  pen- 
sulfas— which  the  review  panels  had  found 
both  hazardous  and  ineffective. 

Testimony  before  Rep  L.  H.  Fountain's 
House  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee last  spring  established  that  a  docu- 
ment declaring  the  agency's  intention  to 
remove  the  pen-streps  from  the  market 
reached  the  office  of  Associate  Commissioner 
J.  Kenneth  Kirk  last  Dec.  3,  and  that  a  simi- 
lar document  relating  to  the  pen-sulfas 
reached  the  same  office  Jan.  10.  Both  would 
have  been  effective  upon  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register,  and  that  In  turn  would 
have  triggered  publication  In  a  medical 
Journal  of  a  "white  paper"  by  two  NAS-NRC 
review  panel  chairmen  warning  of  the 
hazards  of  pen-streps  and  pen-sulfas.  Both 
documents  were  In  final  form — awaiting 
Commissioner  Ley's  signature — on  Jan.  15. 
A  FINE  SENsrrrvrrY 
On  that  day.  Robert  S.  McCleery  remem- 
bers, he  had  a  chance  encounter  with  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  Kirk  at  FDA  headquar- 
ters in  the  Crystal  Plaza  In  Arlington.  Then 
Commissioner  Ley's  special  assistant  for 
communications.  Dr.  McCleery  acquired  a 
reputation  for  tough-minded  regulation  dur- 
ing his  six  years  at  the  agency.  He  holds 
FDA's  award  of  merit  and  the  distinguished 
service  medal  of  the  parent  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

He  was  under  pressure  at  the  time  from 
the  NAS-NRC  panels,  which  wanted  to  alert 
the  medical  profession  to  the  hazards  of  the 
pen-streps  and  pen-sulfas.  Since  release  of 
the  "white  paper"  designed  to  do  so  de- 
pended on  publication  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter documents,  "Dr.  McCleery  was  on  my 
back, "  Kirk  recalls. 

In  the  Jan.  15  meeting  with  Kirk,  Dr.  Mc- 
Cleery recalls  Inquiring  about  the  regula- 
tory documents  involving  the  pen-streps  and 
pen-sulfas  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
signature  of  Commissioner  Ley.  Kirk  told 
him.  Dr.  McCleery  says,  "I  have  advised  him 
I  the  commissioner)  not  to  sign  the  papers, 
because  he  would  be  fired  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration when  It  comes  in  next  week." 
Although  there  was  no  evidence  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  might  happen.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cleery says,  there  was  in  the  PDA  a  finely 
tuned  sensitivity  to  such  signals  as  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign  stance  against  tough  regu- 
lation by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  to  the  incoming  President's  well 
publicized  friendship  with  Elmer  W.  Bobst, 
the  "honorary  chairman"  of  a  pharmaceuti- 


cal firm — not.  by  the  way,  one  involved  in 
the  antibiotics  combination  controversy. 

Kirk  "categorically"  denies  making  the 
statement  about  administration  retaUatlon, 
and  Dr.  Ley  says  Kirk  never  told  him  he 
might  be  fired  by  the  Nixon  administration. 
Kirk  does  say  that  he  told  Dr.  McCleery  that 
the  regulatory  papers  should  not  go  to  the 
office  of  the  HEW  Secretary  without  a  prior 
determination  of  the  sales  volume  of  the 
questioned   antibiotic   combination. 

THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

Later  the  same  day.  Dr.  McCleery  says,  he 
met  with  Dr.  Ley  In  his  office.  Saying  nothing 
about  the  conversation  with  Kirk,  Dr.  Mc- 
Cleery asked  the  commissioner  If  he  had 
signed  the  papers.  Dr.  Ley  said  that  he  had 
not  yet  seen  them.  Later  he  was  to  tell  the 
Fountain  subcommittee  that  he  had  the 
documents  on  Jan.  21,  the  day  after  the 
Nixon  administration  took  office. 

EUght  days  later,  there  was  a  meeting  at 
the  FDA  about  the  possibility  of  setting  up 
an  advisory  committee  on  antibiotics.  Dr. 
McCleery,  who  says  he  was  "bird-dogging" 
the  matter,  requested  Dr.  B.  Harvey  Minchew 
to  check  on  the  status  of  the  papers.  Dr. 
Minchew  put  the  question  to  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Wlnton  B.  Rankin,  the  PDA's  No. 
2  man. 

"His  answer,  in  essence,  was  that  we  were 
not  going  to  act  on  it  until  the  whole  po- 
tential impact  of  the  antibiotics  was  brought 
to  the  Secretary's  attention,"  Dr.  Minchew 
says.  By  "impact,"  he  says,  Rankin  meant 
"economic  impact — the  fact  that  they  were 
best-selling  drugs.  Anticipating  industry  re- 
sistance, they  did  not  want  to  Implement 
the  action  until  the  Secretary's  office  had 
concurred." 

At  a  later  date,  says  Dr.  Minchew.  Dr.  Ley 
told  him  "substantially  the  same  thing." 

"I  can't  see  that  the  agency  should  con- 
cern itself  .  .  .  with  how  much  is  being  sold 
in  terms  of  the  medical  Issues  involved."  Dr. 
Minchew  says.  "It  was  a  disappointment." 

Kirk  says  he  is  "sorry  that  Harvey  was 
disappointed."  But.  the  associate  commis- 
sioner says,  there  is  a  long-standing  rule  that 
the  Secretary's  office  be  alerted  to  any  regula- 
tory action  with  a  potentially  great  impact. 

"The  Commissioner  signed  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister papers  on  April  2 — 2  "2  months  after  the 
day  when,  according  to  his  testimony,  they 
were  in  his  office  ready  for  signature.  Pub- 
licly, he  has  never  given  a  clear  explana- 
tion for  the  delay.  Nor  has  Kirk  given  a  clear 
explanation  as  to  how  the  computation  of 
financial  effect  could  have  accounted  for  the 
delay. 

THE    PANALBA    DELAY 

The  Panalba  case  was  undergoing  a  paral- 
lel delay.  When  he  signed  the  Initial  notice 
of  intention  to  take  the  drug  off  the  market 
last  December.  Dr.  Ley  had  given  the  Upjohn 
Co.  30  days  to  file  comments.  But  in  Jan- 
uary, he  extended  that  deadline  to  give  the 
firm  an  additional  120  days.  That  had  the 
effect  of  ensuring  that  any  possible  decisive 
action  would  be  taken  under  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

Dr.  Ley  has  acknowledged  that  the  ex- 
tension was  "a  mistake"  because  It  was  used 
by  Upjohn  not  to  supply  substantial  evi- 
dence of  Panalba's  efficacy  but  for  a  cam- 
paign to  deluge  the  FDA  with  testimonials 
from  physicians.  An  estimated  23,000  doctors 
have  prescribed  a  reported  750  million  doses 
of  Panalba  since  it  went  on  sale  in  1957. 

Not  all  the  effects  of  the  delay  were  in 
the  drug  company's  favor,  however.  For  by 
March,  Dr.  Minchew,  as  acting  director  of 
PDA's  Bureau  of  Medicine,  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly disturbed  about  one  of  Panalba's 
components,  novobiocin. 

In  a  memo  to  Dr.  Ley,  Dr.  Minchew 
cited  multiple  and  serious  health  hazards  of 
this  antibiotic  that  had  been  noted  by  an 
NAS-NBC  panel  that  recommended  Its  re- 


moval from  the  market.  (Dr.  Ley  had  over- 
ruled the  recommendation,  choosing  instead 
to  try  to  restrict  novobiocin's  use  drastically 
with  new  warnings  to  doctors. ) 

The  Minchew  memo  threatened  a  crisis 
for  the  Upjohn  firm.  So  long  as  efficacy  has 
been  the  sole  Issue  raised  by  the  PDA,  sales 
of  Panalba  could  continue  unabated  while 
an  administrative  hearing  was  sought  and 
held  and  then  litigated  In  the  courts.  That 
would  probably  take  years.  But  with  safety 
an  issue,  Upjohn  had  to  face  the  possibility 
that  sales  would  be  halted  immediately. 

At  the  PDA,  the  Minchew  memo  became 
the  basis  for  a  crisis  of  a  different  kind. 
After  all.  the  agehcy  had  been  certifying 
Panalba  as  safe  and  effective  for  12  years, 
batch  by  batch  and  month  by  month. 

But  Dr.  Ley  himself — in  a  draft  letter  of 
April  29  to  the  Upjohn  firm — discussed 
Panalba's  "clearly  evident  Imminent  haz- 
ards .  .  ."  And  he  testified  that  It  needlessly 
Injured  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
annually  and.  along  with  the  pen-streps,  con- 
tributed to  the  possibility  of  staph  epidemics. 
How,  then,  could  he  fall  to  take  the  "im- 
minent hazard"  route — a  route  that,  in  hind- 
sight, PDA  counsel  Goodrich  says  "would 
have  been  better?" 

Commissioner  Ley  now  concedes  that  the 
case  for  an  "Imminent  hazard"  decision 
might  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  serious 
or  fatal  blood  diseases  attributed  to  Panalba. 
He  contends,  however,  that  the  FDA  would 
have  faced  a  severe  court  challenge  because 
of  a  lack  of  records  showing  that  skin  and 
allergic  reactions  were  as  prevalent  as  the 
agency  claimed. 

Differing  from  counsel  Goodrich.  Dr.  Ley 
insists  that,  overall,  the  public  health  prob- 
ably was  better  served  by  his  decision  to  fol- 
low an  "intermediate"  course.  This  was  to 
declare  Panalba  a  "serious"  or  "significant" 
hazard  to  patients. 

In  choosing  such  a  middle  ground.  Dr.  Ley 
says  he  was  trying  to  come  down  between 
•the  Ranklns  and  the  Kirks"  on  the  one 
hand— a  reference  to  the  two  high-ranking 
PDA  officials  who  rose  from  the  ranks  of 
agency  Inspectors  and  who  are  known  for 
their  bureaucratic  caution — and  the  "Don 
Quixotes"  on  the  other. 

Before  Dr.  Ley's  newly  contrived  weapon 
could  be  tested  in  court,  the  commissioner 
had  a  struggle  within  HEW  that  indicated 
he  could  not  count  on  the  kind  of  un- 
equivocal support  from  Secretary  Robert  H. 
Finch  that  his  predecessor.  Dr.  James  L.  God- 
dard.  had  received  from  former  Secretary 
John  W.  Gardner. 

The  struggle  began  when  Dr.  Ley  called 
in  the  Upjohn  firm  to  say  that  he  was  going 
to  announce  several  decisions.  These  included 
halting  certification  of  Panalba  as  effective 
and  safe,  recalling  exlsUng  stocks  and  re- 
quiring the  company  to  distribute  a  warning 
letter  to  physicians. 

Through  the  intervention  of  Rep.  Garry  E. 
Brown  (R-Mlch.),  whose  district  Includes 
Upjohn's  home  city  of  Kalamazoo,  the  firm 
met  with  Pinch  and  Under  Secretary  John 
G.  Veneman.  The  result  was  that  on  the  day 
of  the  meeting.  May  5,  Veneman  took  an  ac- 
tion without  known  precedent  In  the  history 
of  antibiotic  regulation. 

In  a  phone  call  to  Deputy  Commissioner 
Rankin,  Veneman  asked  the  FDA  to  consider 
resolving  the  dispute  by  taking  certain  alter- 
native steps.  These,  It  turned  out,  were  the 
very  proposals  that  Upjohn  had  made.  They 
Included  a  ban  on  publicity  about  Panalba, 
no  recall  of  existing  supplies  and  an  admin- 
istrative hearing  that  would  allow  Panalba 
to  remain  on  the  market  without  interrup- 
tion. 

The  next  day.  Dr.  Ley  responded  In  a  memo 
addressed  to  Pinch  that,  along  with  other 
key  documents,  was  aired  by  the  Fountain 
subcommittee  of  the  House.  Dr.  Ley  said  that 
he    "cannot"    certify    Panalba   as    safe   and 
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effective.  The  product  "has  been  Judged  by 
very  competent  people  not  to  be  effecrtl*«  •  • ,; 
and  to  be  a  hazard  to  the  public  health. 
Dr.  Ley's  memo  said. 

"We  have  t"he  right  and  the  obligation  to 
move  to  protect  the  public  by  requiring  Its 
removal  from  the  market  and  by  requiring 
an  appropriate  warning  to  be  Issued  to  the 
doctors  of  this  nation. "  Dr.  Ley  said. 

•I  recommend  that  the  department  en- 
dorse and  support  the  action  Initiated  by 
PDA  "  he  continued.  "If  the  department  Is 
unable  to  accept  this  recommendation.  I  re- 
quest your  instructions  as  to  the  depart- 
mental position  that  I  should  follow.' 

on  May  9.  three  days  later,  the  'depart- 
mental position"  was  relayed  to  the  TOA. 
to  do  what  Upjohn  had  asked.  But  as  it  hap- 
pened that  was  the  very  same  day  that  the 
Fountain  subcommittee,  preparing  for  a 
hearing  that  was  to  begin  the  next  week, 
asked  to  see  PDA  files  on  combination  antl- 

Thls  request  set  off  a  chain  of  events  that 
included  a  briefing  of  Pinch  by  FDA  counsel 
Goodrich.  Late  in  the  day.  Secretary  Pinch 
reversed  himself  and  backed  Dr.  Ley. 


THE    UNUSED    WORD 

With  this  development,  Upjohn  moved  on 
May  27  to  put  Dr.  Ley's  concept  of  a  "serious 
or  "Significant"  hazard  to  a  court  test.  The 
firm  filed  a  petition  in  federal  court  In  Kal- 
amazoo that  was  intended  to  keep  Panalba 
on  sale  through  the  device  of  an  administra- 
tive hearing.  „»,  k^ 
On  June  19,  the  eve  of  oral  arguments  be- 
fore Judge  W.  Wallace  Kent.  W.  Donald  Gray 
of  the  Fountain  subconunittee  staff  askea 
PDA  counsel  Goodrich  in  a  phone  conversa- 
tion why  he  was  not  asserting  that  an  '  im- 
mment  hazard"  existed.  Goodrich  assured 
Gray  that  he  had  the  legal  weaponry  he 
needed  without  that  one. 

In  court  on  June  20.  the  Washington  law- 
yer opposing  Goodrich-Stanley  L.  Temko  of 
Covington  and  Burling  for  Upjohn;  l^\oyan^ 
cutler  of  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering  for  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association— 
emphasized  repeatedly  that  the  PDA  had  not 
claimed  an  ""Imminent  hazard." 

FDA's  Goodrich,  using  phrases  about 
Panalba  that  are  nowhere  in  the  statute 
("unwarranted  hazard."  "substantial  haz- 
ard"  "unacceptable  risk"),  argued  that  the 
agency  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  in- 
voke "Imminent  hazard. " 

He  contended  that  the  FDA  had  traveled 
the  correct  legal  route  when  it  first  required 
Uplohn  to  submit  substantial  evidence  of 
Panalba's  efficacy  and  then,  when  such  evi- 
dence was  not  forthcoming,  refused  to  cer- 
tify the  product  as  safe  and  effective. 

Even  though  Goodrich  produced  affidavits 
showing  11  fatalities  among  Panalba  users 
Judge  Kent  was  clearly  unimpressed.  His 
concern,  he  said,  had  to  be  with  legal  Issues, 
not  issues  of  safety  and  efficacy. 

In  July  Judge  Kent  held  that  there  was 
not  serious  threat  to  the  public  health  But 
he  found,  there  was  a  threat  of  another 
kind— of  irreparable  Injury  to  the  Upjohn 
company. 

He  granted  an  injunction  requiring  Com- 
missioner Ley  to  go  on  certifying  Panalba 
untn  30  days  after  whatever  date  he  disposed 
of  company  objections  to  the  FDA's  refusal 
to  grant  a  hearing. 

sensing  a  clear  industry  victory,  the 
American  Home  Products  Corp.,  f  hose  Wyeth 
Laboratories  division  Is  a  major  producer 
Of  pen-strep«  and  pen-sulfas.  swiftly  went 
into  federal  court  In  Wilmington.  Del.,  where, 
on  the  basis  of  Kent's  ruling.  It  asked  for 
and  got  an  Injunction  requiring  continued 
ceriilficatlon  of  those  antibiotic  combinations 
as  safe  and  effective.  .   *    ♦k„ 

The  ruling  was  a  shattering  setback  to  the 
FDA's  seemingly  Interminable  efforts  to  stop 
the  sales  of  unsafe  and  Ineffective  drugs^ 
By  the  time  Judge  Kent  ruled.  Dr.  Mc- 


Cleery had  left  the  PDA  to  Jolf  ,R*P,,^"°- 
taln's  House  Intergovernmental  Relations 
subcommittee  as  a  consultant.  After  the 
ruling,  he  and  staff  member  Donald  Gray 
had  a  three-way  phone  conversation  with 
Goodrich.  Again  the  q"«-stlon  was  why  h^ 
the   FDA    counsel    not   Invoked     imminent 

^^Dr.  McCleery  and  Gray  recall  the  con- 
versation, Goodrich  said  he  still  beH^ed  he 
had  been  on  solid  legal  ground  In  deciding 
It  was  unnecessary  to  cite  the  phrase.  But, 
they  add.  Goodrich  also  alluded  to  the  tor- 
turld  record  of  the  FDA  in  the  Panalba 
case-including  the  120-day  extension 
granted  by  Dr.  Ley  for  Upjohn  to  file  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  Panalba's  efficacy— and 
asked,  "How  could  I  go  into  court  and 
charge  an  'Imminent  hazard'?" 

Judge  Kent's  order  to  continue  certlfyUig 
Panalba  posed  for  Dr.  Ley  what  Dr.  Mc- 
Cleery calls  "one  of  the  greatest  moral  chal- 
lenges" ever  faced  by  a  public  official. 

As  a  physician  and  scientist,  how  could 
Dr  Ley  certify  as  safe  and  effective  what  he 
had  fervenUy  pronounced  unsafe  and  inef- 
fective? As  an  official  of  the  government,  how 
could  Commissioner  Ley  refuse  to  obey  a 
court  order?  _, 

"Above  all  else,"  Dr.  McCleery  argues.  Dr. 
Ley  should  not  have  signed  certifications  for 
Panalba— "even  If  It  meant  resigning.  But 
there  was.  he  points  out.  an  honorable  third 
course:  appeal  Judge  Kent's  decision. 

Asked  why  he  didn't  take  It.  Dr.  Ley  says. 
•I  can't  really  answer  thU  .  .  .  I'm  not  really 
sure  this  course  was  open  to  us  at  this  time." 
The  commissioner  adds  that  he  relied  on 
William  Goodrich  because  "I  trust  Billy  as 
much  as  I've  trusted  anyone  In  my  life- 
He  Is  sure  that  If  an  appeal  had  been  "an 
attractive  course,  I'm  sure  I  would  have 
followed  it." 

But  Goodrich  says  he  rejected  the  Idea  of 
appealing  in  favor  of  what  he  deemed  to 
be  "the  shortest  and  surest  way"  of  getting 
unsafe  antibiotic  combinations  off  the  mar- 
ket—ruling on  Upjohn's  objections  to  de- 
certification without  a  hearing.  So  long  as 
these  objections  were  pending  in  FDA,  Good- 
rich contends,  the  chances  of  a  successful 
appeal  vrould  be  "not  good." 

MIDDLE    GROUND    AGAIN 

Commissioner  Ley  formally  ruled  that  the 
objections  filed  by  Upjohn  offered  neither 
substantial  evidence  that  Panalba  was  either 
safe  or  effective  (as  a  fixed  combination)  nor 
reasonable  grounds  for  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing. ""Such  a  hearing  would  serve  no  purpose 
other  than  delay,"  he  said  In  a  statement  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

Had  D-  Ley  left  it  at  that,  he  could  have 
stopped  certifying  Panalba  30  days  later  as 
stipulated  by  Judge  Kent.  Then  the  company, 
if  it  wished,  could  appeal.  Once  again,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Ley  procrastinated  on  an  Invented 
middle  ground. 

First,  while  denying  an  "ev.dcntlary  hear- 
ing "  he  gave  Upjohn  an  jpportunlty  "to 
make  an  oral  presentation  to  the  commis- 
sioner "  Second,  contrary  even  to  the  FDA  s 
own  press  release  ne  did  not  start  the 
clock  running  on  the  30-day  moratorium 
on  decertification. 

The  "oral  presentation"— which  was  as 
much  of  a  legal  novelty  as  was  the  "serious." 
"sieniflcant"  and  "unwarranted"  hazard- 
was  held  Aug.  13.  Five  weeks  went  by  in 
which  the  FDA  continued  to  certify  Pan- 
alba—and  the  pen-streps  and  pen-sulfas.  as 
well — as  safe  and  effective. 

On  Sept.  19.  Dr.  Ley.  ruling  that  nothing 
in  Upjohn's  "oral  presentation"  had  changed 
his  judgment,  signed  a  "final  order"  to  take 
Panalba  off  the  market.  But.  reversing  the 
position  he  had  taken  In  Mf y-  he  did  not 
propose  to  decertify  existing  stocks.  With  this 
kctlon.  the  30-day  clock  at  last  began  to  run 
The  Upjohn  Qxm  then  stopped  the  clock 
by  filing  an  appeal  In  Cincinnati.  The  PDA 


""voluntarily  agreed  to  suspend  any  action 
against  the  1  Panalba]  products  pending  a 
^slon  by  the  court,"  The  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  Newsletter  re- 
ported.  "The  court  further  noted  that  the 
TOvernment  had  not  found  any  'Imminent 
hazard'  to  health  requiring  Immediate  pro- 
hlbltlon  of  the  producte'  sale,  and  that  In 
the  past  these  products  had  been  repeatedly 
certified  as  'safe  and  efficacious'  by  the  FDA. 


"INEPT"    IS   TOO    KIND 

Sometime  in  December,  the  appellate  court 
will  hear  oral  argument  on  Issues  that  It 
has  termed  "very  significant  both  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  drug  industry."  Sometime  after 
that,  the  court  vrtll  rule.  Sometime  after  that, 
an  appeal  probably  will  be  taken  by  the  loe- 
ing  party— the  FDA  or  Upjohn— to  the  Su- 
preme court.  And  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come,  the  PDA  commissioner  will  go  on  cer- 
tlfylng  as  safe  and  effective  products  that  he 
believes  to  be  neither.  ..„,»,„„  „/ 

It  was  with  more  than  a  premonition  of 
these  evenu  that  Dr.  McCleery  went  to  Dr. 
Ley  last  February  to  tell  him  he  was  lea^ng. 
•  I  told  him  I  couldn't  agree  with  his  kind 
of  regulatory  philosophy."  Dr.  McCleery  re- 
calls "I  told  him  I  was  seeing  evidence  that 
he  was  handling  matters  so  as  to  take  into 
account  poUtical  and  economic  factors. 

•Dr  Ley  asked  me  to  stay,  to  reconsider 
to  take  a  couple  of  weeks  vacation  to  think 
it  over. "  Dr.  McCleery  says.  "I  refused. 

Dr  McCleery  then  was  retained  as  a  con- 
sultant by  the  Fountain  subcommittee,  which 
at  the  time  was  preparing  for  headings  in 
April  and  May  on  how  the  FDA  had  been  ful- 
filling its  mandate  from  Congress  to  halt 
fhe  Lie  of  ineffective  drugs.  The  hearings 
showed,  Dr.  McCleery  says,  •that  the  FDA  is 
not  upholding  the  provisions  of  the  law^ 

After  the  hearings.  Rep.  Fountain  charac- 
terlzed  the  FDA's  performance  as  inept. 
I^  McCleery  finds  that  a  "complimentary 
adjective.  As  Dr.  McCleery  sees  It.  the  conse- 
quences for  the  public  of  the  ni^andUng  of 
the  antibiotics  vrtll  reach  far  beyond  these 
druKs  to  vast  numbers  of  ineffective  medi- 
cines of  all  types  which  were  marketed  before 
1962  but  which  remain  among  tnose  most 
often  prescribed  today.  ^   thp  PDA 

•How  well  have  the  leaders  of  the  FDA 
served  the  nation  with  only  the  law  to  pro- 
tect it  in  this  confrontation  with  industry 
self-interest?"  he  asks.  Yet  "In  these  serious 
and  deadly  matters,  the  PDA  Is  our  sole  agent 
for  the  use  of  law  In  the  protection  of  pubUc 
health.  If  the  law  can  be  so  misused  by  some 
against  the  government  and  the  public  inter- 
eft,  then  the  law  should  be  employed  by 
others  against  the  government  but  In  the 

P'^'mcSS' recently  left  the  Fountain 
subcommittee    to    Join    consumer    advocate 

^XtS  Of  the  PDA'S  ■•I>on  Quixotes.  D. 
Minchew,  resigned  in  May  to  Join  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  unit  In  Columbia,  Md  Tilt 
Rankins  and  the  Kirks,"  of  course,  are  still 

^  In^a  speech  a  few  months  ago.  FDA  Cc«i- 
mlssioneTLey  defined  "the  real  'gut  Issues 
of  the  antibiotic  combination  controversy 

thlsj^ay^^  in  this  country  dedicated  to  a 
raUonal.  scientific  basis  of  antibiotic  therapy 
or  are  we  dedicated  to  contributing  unnec- 
essarily to  the  1.5  million  hospital  admissions 
a^ually  attributed  to  adverse  reactions  to 

'^^oeech  given  a  few  days  ago  by  Dr.  Lester 
Bres?^  prisldent  of  the  American  PubUc 
Health  Association,  contained  a  sentence  th« 
reads  as  If  It  were  t*Uored  ^5^1,°'^*^^ 
answer  In  the  Panalba  case.  Dr.  Bresiow 
^d*  The  administrative  and  Judicial  action 
to  aMure  continuing  sale  was  clearly  designed 
S  ^t  the  interests  of  the  drug  n^"i?^- 
turer,  not  to  avoid  the  hazard  to  patients 
taking  the  drug." 
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[Prom  Selence,  Aug.  30,  IBM] 
FDA  AND  Panalba:    A  CJontlict  or 

COMKnCIAL,  THSEAPKtmC  OOAUS? 

(By  Morton  IiClntK)^ 
liMt  month  the  Nation*!  Academy  of  Scl- 
encea-Natlonal  Reeearch  Council  sent  a  final 
report  to  the  Pood  and  I>rug  AdnxlnUtraUon 
(FDA)  on  Its  review  off  the  therapeutic  claima 
made  for  80  percent  of  the  medicines  Amerl- 
eana  uae.  The  review — carried  out  by  30  NA&- 
NBC  panels,  eacb  responalble  for  particular 
e»t«g(»1e8  erf  dlaeaae — concluded  that  manu- 
facturers were  unable  to  provide  substantial 
evidence  to  back  up  one  or  more  claims  made 
for  a  algnlflcant  proportion  of  the  prepara- 
tions. 

Five  NAS-NRC  panels  reviewed  antl-lnfec- 
tlve  agents  that  combine  one  antibiotic  with 
another  in  fixed  ratios,  or  an  antibiotic  with 
one  or  more  sulfonamides.  In  addition  to 
finding  about  40  such  producte  to  be  toeffec- 
tlve.  by  reason  of  being  no  more  effective 
than  their  components  used  singly,  the 
panels  Judged  at  least  50  combinations  to  be 
dangerous.  The  hazard  was  said  to  be  not 
merely  to  the  mdlvldual  user,  but  to  the 
public  at  large,  because  these  agents  can 
permit  resistant  strains  of  bacteria  to  prolif- 
erate. THe  mlxtxires  held  to  be  has»rdous 
as'well  for  Inefficacious  are  the  "pen-streps" 
(penlcilUn  and  streptomycm) ,  the  "pen- 
sulfas"  (penicillin  and  sulfa),  and  Panalba 
(tetracycline  and  novobiocin). 

Panalba  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Items 
manufactured  by  the  Upjohn  Company  of 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation (PMA) .  It  was  expected  that  the  PDA, 
which  received  the  NAS-NRC  Judgment  on 
Panalba  well  before  the  final  report  on  the 
entire  efficacy  review  was  released,  would 
move  to  take  it  off  the  market;  and  it  was 
predicted  by  Commissioner  Herbert  L.  Ley, 
Jr.,  In  testimony  on  Capitol  Hill,  that  such  a 
move  would  face  a  prolonged  legal  challenge. 
The  FDA  did  move  to  take  Panalba  off  the 
market,  and  Upjohn  did  file  a  lawsuit,  In 
federal  court  in  Elalamazoo. 

The  Panalba  case  is  significant  not  only 
because  of  Its  Impact  on  the  continued  sale 
of  a  drug  termed  hazardous  in  the  NAS-NRC 
study  but  because  it  raises  much  deeper  is- 
sues bearing  on  the  "rights"  of  drug  com- 
panies, physicians,  the  government,  and  pa- 
tients. The  case  and  congressional  criticism 
have  also  highlighted  what  a  U.S.  senator 
called  "serious  ethical  questions"  on  the  part 
of  the  drug  company,  a  conflict  of  interest 
within  the  American  Medical  Association,  a 
remarkable  flip-flop  in  PDA  enforcement 
attitudes,  and  an  abortive,  late-hour  inter- 
vention by  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pmch 
on  behalf  of  the  drug  company. 

The  narrow  issue  before  Judge  W.  Wallace 
Kent  was  whether  to  grant  the  petition  of  the 
company — which  was  supported  by  PMA — 
for  an  injunction  against  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  force  the  agency  to  grant 
an  administrative  hearing.  For  Upjohn,  tha 
overriding  point  was  its  "right"  to  such  an 
administrative  hearing — a  procedure  which 
would  allow  Panalba  to  remain  on  the  mar- 
ket while  the  hearing  was  conducted  and  the 
matter  perhaps  litigated  in  the  courts — and 
also  the  "right"  of  physicians  to  prescribe  as 
they  wish.  As  for  PMA,  the  lawyer  acting  In 
Its  behalf  argued  that  the  FDA  had  to  be 
prevented  from  making  "an  authoritarian 
official  determination  of  what  is  good  for 
medicine."  He  called  the  Panalba  action 
"truly  a  teat  case"  both  for  "the  doctors  In 
this  country  and  the  drug  Industry." 


»  Morton  Mlntz,  a  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  is  author  of  The  Therapeutic 
Nightmare.  For  his  reporting  on  thalidomide 
in  1962  he  was  awarded  the  Heywood  Broun, 
Raymond  Clapper,  aud  George  Polk  raemorial 
awards. 


The  government  saw  things  differently.  In 
court  a  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  lawyer  argued  that  the  case 
will  control  "the  future  of  patient  care  In  the 
United  States."  And  FDA  Commissioner  Ley 
said  In  congressional  testimony  that  the 
struggle  over  hazardous  and  Ineffective  com- 
binations of  antibiotics  was  at  bottom  a 
"conflict  between  commercial  and  thwra- 
peutlc  goals." 

Judge  Kent  ruled  on  11  July.  On  the 
crucial  Issue  of  an  administrative  hearing  he 
held  that  the  company  was  not  entitled  to 
one  "as  a  matter  of  right."  But  thU  defeat 
for  Upjohn — and  the  Industry — ^was  consid- 
erably softened.  To  take  one  example,  the 
judge  said  that  the  FDA  could  not  now  stop 
sales  of  Panalba  (which.  In  the  United  States 
alone,  were  running  at  a  rate  of  $1.5  million 
a  month  In  1968) .  Instead,  he  said,  the  agen- 
cy first  must  act  on  objections  filed  by  Up- 
john to  the  decision  of  the  commissioner  to 
refuse  to  certify  Panalba  as  safe  and  effec- 
tive. Once  the  commissioner  had  acted  on 
the  objections  (he  rejected  them  on  9  Au- 
gust) ,  he  still  would  be  barred  from  decerti- 
fying Panalba  for  30  days  (after  which,  pre- 
sumably, the  company  could  carry  the  case  to 
a  court  of  appeals  that  would  have  to  decide 
whether  to  allow  sales  to  continue) . 

The  public-Interest  forces  Involved  In  the 
Panalba  struggle  were  unusually  formidable. 
They  Included  an  unbroken  rank  of  medical 
scientists  specializing  In  the  treatment  of 
patients  with  Infections;  a  strong  law  that 
Congress  enacted  without  audible  dissent;  an 
agency  determined — albeit  belatedly — to  en- 
force the  law;  the  NAS-NRC  verdict;  and  the 
chairman  of  two  actively  concerned  congres- 
sional subcommittees.  Representative  L.  H. 
Fountain  (D-N.C.)  and  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wls.). 

The  counterforces  also  were  unusually 
formidable.  Predictably  they  Included  the 
PMA,  whose  members  make  96  percent  of 
the  prescription  drugs  sold — and  consist- 
ently enjoy  profit  rates  higher  than  those 
of  any  other  Industry,  according  to  Federal 
Trade  Commission  records:  the  American 
Medical  Association,  which  derives  almost 
half  of  Its  Income  from  drug  advertising  In 
Its  Journal;  and  two  leading  Washington  law 
finns.  Covington  &  Burling,  representing  Up- 
john, and  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  repre- 
senting the  PMA.  But  there  was  also  In  the 
Panalba  case  the  Intervention,  on  the  com- 
pany side,  of  Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary  of 
HEW,  which  was  triggered  by  Representa- 
tive Garry  E.  Brown  (R-Mlch.),  of  Kalama- 
zoo, and — odd  as  It  may  seem,  and  up  to  a 
certain  point  In  time — of  the  PDA  Itself. 

In  defending  Panalba  the  Upjohn  Com- 
pany has  Ignored  Invltatons  to  testify  before 
the  interested  congressional  subcommittees. 
It  preferred  a  day  In  court,  where  lawyer 
Stanley  L.  Temko  of  Covington  &  Burling 
warned  that  a  halt  in  the  sale  of  Panalba 
would  inflict  "Irreparable  Injury"  on  Upjohn. 
The  drug  accounts  for  12  jtercent  of  the  firm's 
domestic  gross  Income. 

The  PMA  had  a  broader  concern:  If  the 
sale  of  Panalba  could  be  halted  without  the 
years  of  delay  that  might  accompany  a  grant 
of  a  hearing,  the  FDA  would  have  a  clear 
legal  track  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  pen-streps 
and  the  pen-sulfas.  In  addition,  there  would 
be  ominous  implications  for  other  drugs 
that,  even  If  not  shown  to  be  actually  haz- 
ardous, had  never  been  shown  to  be  effec- 
tive— but  that  nonetheless  produce  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  the 
companies  that  manufacture  them. 

For  many  physicians — Upjohn  says  that 
23,000  regularly  prescribe  Panalba — the 
stakes  were  of  a  different  order,  having  to 
do  with  the  claim  to  an  unrestricted  "right" 
to  prescribe,  even  If  that  "right"  Is  founded 
on  advertising,  promotion,  and  other  forms 
of  nonsclence.  Panalba,  Temko  told  Judge 
Kent,  Is  one  of  the  medicines  most  often 


preacrlbed,  and  since  It  entered  the  market 
In  1967,  he  said,  760  million  doees  have  been 
administered.  Indeed,  fixed-ratio  combina- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another— Including  Pa- 
nalba and  the  pen-strepe  and  the  pen- 
sulfas — account  for  83  (more  than  40 
percent)  of  the  200  most  popular  premn-lp- 
tlon  products. 

For   patients,   the  Important  Issues  were 
not  profits,  wounded  egoe,  or  even  high  prices 
(Panalba  Is  not  sold  under  a  generic  name) 
but  a  risk  of  adverse  reactions  that  Is  at 
least  doubled  by  the  use  of  two  antibiotics 
when  one  suffices.  "The  real  'guf  Issues  of 
the  antibiotic  combination  controversy  are 
exceedingly  simple,"  Commissioner  L«y  said 
In  a  speech   In  February.   "Are  we  In  this 
country  dedicated   to  a  rational,  scientific 
basU  of  antibiotic  therapy  or  are  we  dedi- 
cated to  contributing  unnecessarily  to  the 
1,500,000  hospital   admissions   annuaUy  at- 
tributed to  adverse  reactions  to  drugs?"  This 
view  was  solidly  supported  in  the  medlcal- 
sclentlfic  community.  Five  NAS-NRC  panels, 
appointed   at   FDA's   request   to   review   all 
available  evidence  on  the  efficacy  of  antl- 
Infectlve   agents,   concluded   that   mixtures 
are   Ineffective  as   fixed-ratio  combinations 
because  none  U  more  effective  than  Its  com- 
ponents used  separately.  In  fact,  all  30  mem- 
bers of  the  paneU  concluded  unanimously 
that  these  products  "no  longer  belong  In  the 
therapeutic  armamentarium"  and  should  be 
removed  from  the  market.  The  panel  chair- 
men  and   Dr.   LouU   Welnsteln,   author   of 
the  "Microbial  Diseases"  section  of  the  au- 
thoritative Pharmacological  Basis  of  Thera- 
peutics, in  affidavits  filed  with  Judge  Kent, 
said  that  scientific  llteratxire   contains  no 
adequate,  well -controlled  studies  to  support 
the  claims  made  for  antibiotic  combinations. 
This  is  the  position  held  "without  exception 
by  the  outstanding  experte  In  the  antibiotic 
field,"  said  panel  chairman  William  M.  M. 
Klrby.  a  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  According  to  another 
panel  chairman.  Dr.  Heinz  P.  Elchenwald  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  Dallas,  "There  are 
few  Instances  In  medicine  when   so  many 
experts  have  agreed  unanimously  and  with- 
out reservation."  None  of  this  was  any  sur- 
prise, because  the  experts  had  been  denounc- 
ing fixed-ratio  antibiotic  products  from  the 
time  the  FDA  aUowed  them  to  enter   the 
market,   starting   almost   two   decades   ago. 
The  combinations,  of  course,  have  the  appeal 
of  "convenience"  to  practitioners  who  prefer 
"shotgun"  therapy  to  painstaking  diagnosis. 
But  such  alleged  advantages  come  at  the 
price  of  preventable  Injury  to  patients  who 
get  an  antibiotic  they  do  not  need,  or  who 
cannot  get  enough  of  a  component  they  do 
need  without  also  getting  more  of  another 
potent  agent  they  do  not  need. 

The  Issues  raised  by  the  antibiotic  com- 
binations' have,  with  extraordinary  clarity, 
exposed  a  conflict  between  proflt  and  prin- 
ciple in  the  Amerlccm  Medical  Association. 
For  at  least  a  dozen  years  AMA's  respected 
Council  on  Drugs  has  condemned  fixed-ratio 
preparations  as  "Irrational."  On  16  May,  by 
unanimous  vote,  the  Council  endorsed  the 
stand  of  the  NAS-NRC.  In  1960  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Harry  P.  Dowl- 
Ing  of  the  University  of  IlllnoU,  told  an  AMA 
meeting  that  none  of  the  antibiotic  com- 
binations "Is  Justified."  Even  as  he  spoke, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (JAMA)  was  carrying  18  full  pages 
of  wlvertlslng  for  antibiotic  combinations. 
In  1961  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Howard,  now  executive 
vice  president  of  the  AMA.  assured  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  "has  reached  a  decision  that  the 
mixtures  .  .  .  will  be  gradually  withdrawn 
from  the  Journal,  during  the  next  two  to 
three  years."  Although  8  years  have  gone 
by  such  ads  remain  abundant  In  JAMA.  At 
a  hearing  on  6  May.  Senator  Nelson  won- 
dered If  the  reason  was  "that  advertising 
these  drugs   provides  an   Important   source 


aWTowlr  findings  that  mey  wanted^e 

^tSZao^to^r  he  said,  -niey  n«*d 
e"ei?^iolla^  they  can  get."  The  NewEngU^d 
7^1  of  Medicine  was  offered  the  white 
naoer"  and,  on  22  May,  published  It. 

?^n«e88  onal  committees  have  continued 
to  puf  rSvo^  role  in  drug  !«»««•  P^ 

the  company  had  sponsored  In  laoo  auu 
Seller  TOA  regulations  required  8"»>"jlf '^^ 
^nlterlals  such  as  these  In  1964  and  1966. 
Not^^g  wL^nown  of  Sanberg's  discovery 
until  13  May,  when  an  analysU  of  them  by 
^h«  PDA's  D^  McQueen  was  put  Into  the 
iS^^of  a?earln?by  Hepresentatlve  L^  H^ 
^ntaln's  House  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee.  At  a  hearing  of  the 
^^te  Sutwommlttee  on  Monopoly,  Senator 

?a^!«d  NX>n  said  that.  ^PJ^^l-'^tmu 
to  offer  the  studies  «lsed  "very  serious  e^ 
cal  questions."  William  Goodrich,  the  FDA 
Su^sel.  testified  that  there  ^»  ^^P'fV'^"*?. 
^^ei^latory  action  of  a  criminal  nature. 
UpjS  expTanaUon  was  that  "no  valid  qu- 
eens could  be  drawn"  from  the  studies^ 
'one  of  the  studies,  conducted  by  Dr  Ben- 
nett W    Billow,  was  a  double-blind  trial  oi 
^  ^reons  who  were  moderately  to  severely  111 
Sth  pn'monla  treatable  with  tetracycUn^ 
Dr   BlUow  found  that  Panalba  was  no  more 
?ffect  ve  That  Its  tetracycline  component  used 
ifolSe  Dr  E  L.  Poltz  conducted  lour  in  vitro 
cr^ver  studies  to  compare  efficacy  by  meas- 
^Sblood  levels  after  use  «' I^^*^^' °Xr 
blocln    alone,    and    tetracycline    ^lone.    For 
Panalba   the  results  were  unfavorable.  They 
SS^edDr  McQueen  said,  that  Panalba  pro- 
du^  "lower  blood  serum  levels  for  both 
noSlocln  and  tetracycline  than  the  levels 
attained  by  the  use  of  either  used  aione^ 
Tn  earlier  hearings.  Fountain  was  critical 
of  Dr   Ley    X,  on  1  July  1968,  was  Pro- 
SoS^  f^om  dlreijtor  of  the  Bureau  of  M^l- 

"^*  *°5S^D?'Sf  han^lS%^"^l^- 

form  of  the  antibiotic  most  ''°°^°^^J^^, 
by  the  Parke-Davis  trade  «a«f«  J^f.  ^~; 
mvcetln.  Fountain  was  appalled  by  the  JDA  s 
^I^  of  vigor  in  protecting  the  public   and 
eS^ci^y  c'^ldren,"  ^^-f*  *^«^-"7^. 
...oi-vaftnir   Of   a   drug   with   a   laoeung   rcc 
r^lndllgVes  for'  injection,  the  efficacy 
of    which    had    not    been    estabUshed    and 
whlct  could  result  in  irreparable  hami  and 
even  death.  He  told  Dr.  Ley  that  his  per 
formance  in   this   case   "appears   to   border 
onTdlfferlnce."  The  commissioner  h^saW 
privately  that  the  hearings  turned  Wto  In- 
to a  hard-liner  on  efficacy,  not  only  because 
of  the  sting  m  the  Fountain  charge  but  also 
°bl^4:  S'sharp  work  by  the  subcommm^e 
staff  that  exposed  weaknesses  '^^^  "«^. 
tlve  echelons,  of  which  he  has  been  Inauffl 
clently  aware. 


nr   Lev's  oerformance  in  the  early  stage* 

c.°[he^«o«c   co'2>-"-,-rthlS 
also  drew  congressional  Qre^  ror  o 

despite  ^^^-^^^I'Z^^tSn^^^ 
NRC  panel  chairmen  aboui*.  medical 

the  "White  paper"  swiftly  before  ine 
profession    Ley  ^^^^t  no^    was  on^  of 
'^'^  Ptn^r'talntT^ca^e  ofike  transition 
^The  NUo"^   Adr^^tratlon.  For  another 

neouBly  with  P^°^^*;  °\ntibioUc  comblna- 
tirrperi^^^^TdLVs^P  an  original  30 

verbatim   P^'^^''«J'^^„ir^  doctors  at 
ground  that  "^"f^°  Hewitt  of  the  Unlver- 

number  was  ten 


POLXnCV'  OVEBTONKS 

The  controversy  had  other  ^imcal  over- 

.-Congressman-ombuds^n      su  _ 

ture  of  the  ^edey»i  "o  ^      ^^^^^^„ 

eluding  Its  P"^''!^^^' ^ItLey  Teiiko,  and 
Its  WasMngton  cour^l^Stanle^T^   ^^^^^.^ 

Robert  H.  Pinch,  Sec«tary  o^         disclosure 
involvement  had  been  a  ^urjii  .,  . 

when  the  hearings  opened  2  days  earlier  _ 
AZ   9«   March    the    Bureau    of   Medicine 

-HSa^^SeiLd-e--- 
Sjr3olSll^e ToLmlssloner  said  In  a  memo 


.  in  the  proceedings  before  Judge  Kent,  lo 
cal  counsel  for  Upjohn  was  Henry  Ford   Jr. 
of  the  Kalamazoo  fiim^f  ^^^  ^^ 
^'rWowe^vThe  saysTlefl  the  fixm^hen 

B^fle£?f=.^rL«^fi|^ 
f9M  as  disclosed  In  h^  fl"°K- '^^^f^j  ^^^ 
Srbrhe°^.3-^enUrinseUle- 
mcnt  of  hlB  severance. 


SSSU  Tn«  memo  w»  roulea  tnrousa  S»r- 

slstant  secreuaiy    »"•  iwnrh    who  de- 

Affairs;   whether  it  reached  Finch    wno  a 

w_-l.  Vr.  tMtifv   was  not  established.  At  mc 
;  SS  S^UM  Timto  .tue«M  ro«-.  pl.o- 

SJttFlMb  Md  Onaw  8«;r.ury  "l""  ^ 
^r»»'^.  c«mp..yJ^«.P^-;JPtJ^ 

Es;.irpSi»s^io^.rrnu^ 

luc    "•»"»-   ~i  memo    to    DT. 

show    clearly     r»^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

The   commissioner   said   laiat   "^^^  ^';^. 
rt^  l^^^n^Te^e^r  Heri'L  couM 

P^Tm^"«f t^e^oi^ersKdTke  prec- 

I^lLl  '^^for  FDA  holding  an  admlnlstra- 
edence.    As  lo' ^"j^  .  ^    ^gyid  grant  one. 

able    grounds    for    holding    on  ^^ 

•substantial  evidence    of  efflcacy.  ii  "x, 

^        FIKCH    INT131VBN«8 

The  Pinch  episode  came  to  a  cUmM-^r 

"■^i  ,Ssww«t  lu>d  .pprOTXl  ha  tec- 
report  that  3"™*  **"  ^r  J  dr»stlc  ac- 
ommerulMlom  »' *«  "^  Z^mtt  later. 

s-LS'-t-r^u^Bo-rpT: 

safe  and  effective.  Donald 

An  hour  later,  at  l^fO  ^-^'^^^^ttee. 
Gray,  an  IhvestlS^^r  ^r  the^^^'-^pre- 
who  was  unaware  "J^*? *  *\*^e  pDA  that  he 
ceding  75  °^""f'^°*iftl2^  on   antibiotic 
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ready  for  him  within  an  hour.  Shortly,  how- 
ever, the  FDA  mtormed  Oray  that  there 
would  be  a  delay  because,  It  was  disclosed. 
Finch  had  'an,  unwritten  policy  that  requests 
from  congressional  committees  regarding 
•potentially  explosive  situations'  were  to  be 
called  to  the  Secretary's  attention."  Was 
President  Nixon  invoking  "Executive  privi- 
leges," the  subcommittee  inquired.  No  such 
claim  was  being  made.  AssUtant  Secretary 
Creed  Black  said — but  he  was  unable  to  cite  a 
legal  basis  for  refusing  to  open  the  flies.  After 
lunch,  Goodrich  testified,  Pinch  was  briefed 
on  the  situation.  The  Secretary  authorized 
that  the  flies  be  opened.  Goodrich  phoned  at 
3  p.m.  to  tell  Ley  of  the  decision. 

Once  the  flies  were  examined,  subcommit- 
tee chairman  Fountain  told  the  hearing,  it 
was  "apparent  that  the  decision  with  respect 
to  the  marketing  status  of  this  drug  (Pa- 
n*lbal  was  made  by  the  Secretary,  rather 
than  the  Commissioner."  This  was  unprece- 
dented: In  the  approximately  15  years  dur- 
ing which  a  succession  of  Secretaries  had  del- 
egated their  power  over  antibiotic  certifi- 
cation to  the  PDA,  none  had  ever  been  known 
to  try  to  prevent  a  commissioner  from  acting 
to  protect  patients  from  a  serious  hazard. 

_„  PUiNS   ENDORSED 

-At  3:4«-p.m.,  soon  after  Pinch  knew  that 
the  documents  revealing  his  involvement 
would  be  discovered  by  the  subcommltte^^e 
rescinded  his  earlier  order  to  PDA  to  leave 
Panalba  on  the  market  while  a  hearing  was 
being  held  and  endorsed  the  commissioner's 
plans  for  Panalba. 

(Pinch's  defenders  claim  that  he  was  mis- 
led, at  the  meeting  with  Upjohn  executives 
and  counsel.  Into  believing  that  the  PDA 
had  Inexcusably  reneged  on  a  promise  to  hold 
a  hearing.  Such  a  hearing,  of  course,  Is  avail- 
able so  long  as  the  Issue  Is  efficacy  alone.  But 
efficacy  had  been  the  sole  Issue  In  the  Panalba 
case  only  for  a  time.) 

On  27  May.  the  Upjohn  Company  responded 
by  asking  Judge  W.  Wallace  Kent  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  an  injunction  to 
stop  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  from 
decertifying  Panalba  without  a  hearing.  In 
granting  the  order  (after  a  discussion  In 
chambers)  and  the  Injunction  the  Judge 
constructed  a  legal  structure  whose  Intri- 
cacy awed  students  of  food  and  drug  litiga- 
tion. A  primary  question  was  how  any  court 
could  assume  Jurisdiction  In  a  case  In  which 
the  PDA  had  pending  before  It.  and  was  re- 
quired to  rule  on  within  30  days  of  filing,  the 
company's  objections  to  the  agency's  de- 
clared intention  to  stop  certifying  Panalba  as 
safe  and  effective.  Judge  Kent  answered  the 
question  simply  by  holding  that.  In  issuing 
the  decertification  order,  the  FDA  in  fact  had 
completed  final  administrative  action.  But 
the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 
says  that,  when  administrative  action  Is  com- 
pleted, a  company  may  carry  a  grievance  to  a 
court  of  appeals;  how,  then,  could  a  lower 
court  in  Kalamazoo  take  Jurisdiction? 

The  Judge  met  this  situation  with  a  find- 
ing that  Upjohn  was  entitled  to  the  extraor- 
dinary relief  of  a  preliminary  injunction. 
This  finding,  in  turn,  required  the  company 
to  show  that  it  probably  would  prevail  In 
the  administrative  process  or  on  the  merits 
in  a  Judicial  review.  However,  the  Judge 
held  that  the  company  did  not  have  to  show 
a  strong  likelihood  of  success  in  an  admin- 
istrative process.  The  basis  for  this  holding 
was  the  statement  he  made  repeatedly  to 
counsel,  when  the  case  was  argued  on  29 
June,  that  be  was  not  at  all  concerned  with 
the  issues  of  safety  and  efficacy,  only  with 
the  legal  issues.  Thus,  as  the  PDA  summed 
up  Judge  Kent's  ruling  in  a  brief  filed  later 
In  another  Injunction  case,  he  "refused  to 
recognize"  that  Upjohn  "had  been  wholly 
unable  to  produce"  adequate  and  well-con- 
trolled studies  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of 
a  potent  drug  It  had  sold  for  13  years,  and 
that  his  Injunction  would  allow  the  firm 


to  continue  to  make  claims  of  efficacy  which 
It  had  not  documented.  While  Ignoring  the 
commissioner's  explicit  finding  that  Panalba 
created  an  unwarranted  hazard,  and  the  doc- 
umentation of  unnecessary  fatalities  in  the 
affidavits,  the  court  was  able  to  hold  that 
an  injunction  would  In  no  way  seriously 
threaten  the  public  health — ^but  was  neces- 
sary to  avert  irreparable  Injury  to  Upjohn. 
Upjohn,  the  Judge  said,  was  entitled  to  In- 
terim relief  because  It  had  been  placed  In 
"an  extremely  awkward  position"  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  PDA  to  divulge  the  names  of  the 
NAS-NRC  panelUts — "faceless  Judges."  Up- 
john lawyer  Stanley  Temko  had  called  them. 
The  Judge  rejected  the  PDA's  explanation 
that  NAS-NRC  had  insisted  on  anonymity  "so 
to  avoid  pressures  from  commercial  sources" 
(8  (July,  in  Its  final  report,  NAS-NRC  •  listed 
the  180  members  of  all  30  panels).  He  also 
said  that  the  commissioner  had  placed  com- 
plete reliance  on  the  anonymous  NAS-NRC 
panelists — even  though  the  commissioner 
said  tHe  panel  reports  were  advisory  and  the 
final  decisions  were  his  alone. 

On  challenged.  Intricate  legal  grounds,  a 
federal  Judge  in  Upjohn 's  home  city  assumed 
Jurisdiction  and  allowed  the  company  to  go 
on  for  more  than  3  months  selling  a  prod- 
uct that  the  NAS-NRC  and  the  PDA  found 
to  be  a  serious  hazard  and  ineffective.  In 
mid-August,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  Judge 
is  the  unpaid  chairman  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Science  Foundation,  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion, half  of  whose  trustees  are  connected 
with  Upjohn. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  commissioner. 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr.,  said  the  confilct  over 
the  combination  antibiotics  was  "between 
commercial  and  therapeutic  goals."  If  he  is 
correct,  the  Panalba  case  reaches  a  great 
question  of  our  time:  In  a  struggle  between 
public  interest  and  special  interest  In  which 
the  stakes  are  needless  exploitation.  Injury, 
and  even  death  to  helpless  patients,  can 
American  institutions  function  reliably  to 
protect  the  public? 

NAS-NRC    VERDICT    ON    THE    BENEFrT-RISK    RATtO 
OP    "COMBINATIONS" 

Panalba,  the  drug  at  issue  In  the  Kalama- 
zoo court  case,  is  one  of  the  fixed  ratio  com- 
binations criticized  by  the  NAS-NRC  review. 
The  tetracycline  component  of  Panalba  is 
effective  against  a  broad  spectrum  of  Infec- 
tions. The  other  ingredient,  novobiocin,  has 
a  spectrum  of  antibacterial  activity  conceded 
by  Upjohn  to  be  covered  by  several  other 
safer  and  tnore  efficacious  drugs.  Indeed,  a 
review  panel  of  the  NAS-NRC  found  the 
beneflt-to-rlsk  ratio  so  lopsided  that  it  rec- 
ommended removal  of  novobiocin  from  the 
market.  The  vote  on  the  injectable  form  was 
6  to  0,  and  on  the  oral  form,  5  to  1.  Although 
the  panel  said  that  oral  therapy  is  not  in- 
dicated in  serious  infections,  the  FDA,  In 
May,  decided  to  let  novobiocin  remain  on 
sale  "for  those  serious  infections  where  other 
less  toxic  drugs  are  ineffective  or  contraln- 
dlcated."  This  new,  severely  restricted  label- 
ing is  In  a  special,  boxed  warning  emphasiz- 
ing "the  rapid  and  frequent  emergence  of 
resistant  strains,  especially  staphylococci," 
as  a  risk  In  the  use  of  novobiocin. 

That  the  same  dread  threat  of  "staph" 
epidemic  exists  with  the  "pen-streps"  has 
been  emphasized  by  Dr.  Calvin  M.  Kunln,  an 
NAS-NRC  panel  chairman  who  heads  the 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  "widespread"  and 
"indiscriminate"  use  of  the  pen-streps,  he 
told  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson's  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly,  has  caiised  a  prolif- 
eration of  resistant  organisms  throughout 
the  world  and  "has  almost  led  to  disaster," 
thus  threatening  Injury  "not  merely  to  the 
individuals  receiving  such  combinations,  but 
to  all  society."  ' 


The  boxed  warning  for  novobiocin  also 
warns,  on  the  basis  of  NAS-NRC  findings  and 
FDA's  own  studies,  but  with  Upjohn's  con- 
currence, of  "the  high  frequency  of  adverse 
reactions,  including  hepatic  dysfunction  and 
rashes."  In  testimony  on  27  May,  FDA  com- 
missioner Ley  told  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly,  "Approximately  one  out  of  every 
five  patients  who  receives  the  novobiocin 
component  of  Panalba  is  expected"  to  have 
an  allergic  or  hypersensitivity  type  of  reac- 
tion. Most  such  reactions  are  "merely  irritat- 
ing," he  continued.  "You  can't  sleep  for  sev- 
eral nights  or  a  week,  or  you  may  break  out 
in  a  very  unpleasant,  uncomfortable  rash. " 
There  "must  be  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands" of  such  reactions  a  year.  Ley  esti- 
mated. In  addition,  a  "smaller  proportion' 
of  Panalba  patients  "experience  temporary 
but  very  severe  liver  damage  as  a  result  of 
the  novobiocin  component."  Finally,  he 
said,  "a  still  smaller  number"  suffer  blood 
disorders.  These  accounted  for  11  of  the  12 
fatalities  among  Panalba  users  that  Upjohn 
has  reported  to  the  FDA.  But  the  agency  em- 
phasizes that  adverse  reactions  to  all  drugs 
"are  grossly  under-reported."  In  the  case  of 
the  pen-streps,  yet  another  NAS-NRC  panel 
chairman,  Dr.  William  L.  Hewitt,  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  said  that.  In  addition  to  occa- 
sional reports  of  "dramatic  streptomycin 
toxicity,  there  are,  more  Importantly,  "pos- 
sible countless  instances"  of  a  cumulative, 
hidden  threat  to  the  hair  cells  in  the  ear,  and 
thus  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Are  the  hazards  posed  by  Panalba  and  the 
penicillin  combinations  offset  by  therapeutic 
advantages?  The  FDA  and  the  NAS-NRC  say 
they  are  not.  This  is  all  the  more  troubling 
because  of  a  report — which  first  emerged  on 
13  May  in  a  hearing  of  the  House  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee — that 
the  amount  of  novobiocin  in  Panalba  is  suffi- 
cient to  do  harm  but  insufficient  to  do  good. 
The  report  was  made  by  Dr.  Max  B.  McQueen 
who,  as  a  medical  officer  in  the  PDA's  Divi- 
sion of  Anti-Infective  Drugs,  analyzed  a  se- 
ries of  studies  of  Panalba  that  Upjohn  itself 
sponsored  but  failed  to  submit  to  the  FDA 
as  required  by  law,  and  which  were  discov- 
ered in  its  files  by  an  agency  inspector. 

These  studies  showed  that  the  amoimt  of 
novobiocin  that  becomes  available  in  the 
bloodstream  is  not  only  a  subtherapeutic 
dose  but  is  occasionally  even  zero.  McQueen's 
report  was  Included  In  an  affidavit  filed 
with  the  federal  court  in  Kalamazoo.  In  an- 
other affidavit,  Wmton  B.  Rankin,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  FDA,  told  of  a  meeting 
on  1  May  at  which  Dr.  Fenlmore  T.  Johnson, 
director  of  product  research  for  Upjohn,  ad- 
mitted— despite  the  company's  claims  that 
Panalba  was  superior  to  its  components  used 
separately — that  the  company  "had  substan- 
tiated evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  novobiocin 
but  not  of  the  combinations." 

AFTER  KEFAUVER,  DRTJO  CLAIMS  TESTED 

Until  the  late  1930's,  a  manufacturer  could 
market  a  drug  without  first  being  required 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  safe  and  effective 
in  the  uses  for  which  it  was  labeled.  The 
death  of  107  people  In  the  Elixir  of  Sulfanila- 
mide disaster  In  1937  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  manufacturers  were 
required  to  present  premarketing  evidence  of 
safety.  In  1959,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 


'The  NAS-NRC  panel  on  the  fixed-ratio 
penlcillln-sulfonamlde  combinations   ("pen- 


sulfas")  said,  "Reactions  to  these  drugs  are 
common,  and  .  .  .  can  be  severe  and  even 
fatal.  .  .  .  Another  troublesome  aspect  .  .  . 
Is  that  it  Is  difficult  to  detect  the  drug  caus- 
ing an  untoward  reaction  when  multiple 
drugs  are  used."  In  addition,  the  panel 
warned  that  the  pen-sulfas  often  decrease 
antimicrobial  effectiveness  because  of  antag- 
onism among  the  components,  a  problem 
averted  by  their  separate  use  as  determined 
by  the  need  of  the  individual  patient. 


Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  began  SVi  ye"*  o* 
hearings  that  produced  overwhelming  evl- 
Se  ff  the  n^  for  reform  legislation.  In- 
cluding a  requirement  for  a  premarketing 
demonltratioS  of  efficacy.  President  Kennedy 
^JLl.  in  March  1962,  In  his  message  on 
^nsumer  Protection,  he  said  that^  of  the 
new  single  entitles  listed  since  1966  by  the 
Amerlcai  Medical  Association's  Council  on 
Dmas  (Which  does  not  list  combinations  at 
S^^mo7e  than  20  percent  "were  found,  upon 
^ing  tested,  to  be  incapable  of  sustaining 
^e  Ir  more  of  their  sponsor's  claims  regw^d- 
ing  their  therapeutic  effect.  There  is  no  way. 
he  said.  "Of  measuring  the  needless  suffering 
the  money  innocently  squandered,  and  the 
protr^tlon  of  Illness  resulUng  from  the  use 
of  such  Ineffective  drugs." 

The  thalidomide  catastrophe  rescued  Ke- 
fauver's  reform  proposals  from  oblivion,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1962,  propelled  them,  as  the 
Kefauver-Harrls  Amendments,  through  Cton- 
™  v^tCTa  dissent   being  heard.   The 
^cacy  provisions  require  the  sponsor  of  a 
SnlT  to    provide    "substantial     evidence 
which  the  law  Itself  defines  as  oonsUtlng  of 
SlSiate  and  well-controlled  Inv^tlgatlons 
including  Clinical  investigations,  by  exp^ 
qualified   by   scientific   training   a«d   expe- 
rience to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
dnig  involved."  Although  the  efficacy  pro- 
vSlns  took  effect  forthwith  for  new  medW 
clnes   a  2-year  period  of  grace  was  f  anted 
?S  the   1938-1962   products.   These   include 
most  of  the  drugs  prescribed  t«iay--approx- 
imatelv  4000  formulations  sold  by  237  com- 
p^S    The  FDA  directed  manufa^urers  to 

s^ch  their  flies  and  report,  by  September 
1^,  If  these  contained  infonnation  show- 
InTt^t  any  clalm-whether  for  efficacyor 
safety-was  not  warranted  by  actual  expe- 
rienS    and  If  promotional  materials  faUed 
to  ms^l^e  any"^  necessary  warning  or  con- 
tralndlcated  use,  along  with  any  side  effects 
or  unt^ard  reactions  that  may  have  ap- 
peared after  marketing  had  begun.  In  July 
^66.  with  an  order  published  ^  the  Federal 
Register,  the  PDA  required  mani^acturers  to 
fubmlt  any  materials  in  their  files  bearing 
on    efficacy'  to    the    National    A^emy|I 
sciences— National  Research  Council  (NAS- 
5ich  Which,  under  a  contract  initiated  by 
the  then  Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard, 
w^  banning  a  survey  of  the  effectiveness 

Of  the  1938-1962  dnigs.  ^^^^l^'y 'JltSi 
felt  that  only  by  enlisting  the  NAS-NRC 
could  he  get  the  Job  done.  His  resources 
^thln  the  PDA  were  extremely  limited 
whemis,  he  believed,  the  NAS-NRC  could 
offeree  help  of  the  country's  top  scientific 
talent.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

THE  MEDIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  clipping  dated  January  23,  1967. 
from  the  Jackson.  Miss.,  DaUy  News  quot- 
ing David  Brinkley  of  NBC  Huntiey- 
Brinkley  fame. 

The  story  indicates,  in  some  small  way. 
Mr.  Brinkley's  Philosophy  and  might 
offer  some  insight  on  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  liberal  commentators  to  be  objec- 
tive when  "they  report  the  news. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NATIONAL  TV  GIVEN  Its  Share  of  Blame 

GREENVUXE,  MISS.- David  Brinkley-na- 
tionally-known  television  news  commenta- 
tor-told an  integrated  audience  Saturday 
night  that  Mississippi  had  received  some  bad 
publicity  "and  that  television  Is  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  so-called  northern  press. 

The  statement  came  In  a  question  and  an- 
swer  session  following  Brinkley's  address  to 


about  a  thousand  persons  attending  the  Mst 
anxiual  Chamber  of  Commerce  membership 

"^The'^newsman  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
state's  national  image.  In  a  humorous  tone 
h^  repued  that  the  best  law  in  Mississippi 
had  been  changed.  "Liquor  wasn't  on  the 
niMket  so  the  prohibitionists  were  happy. 
?S^  Who  want^  liquor  could  buy  it.  and 
t?e1fat?got^  taxes:'and  I  call  that  Ingenu- 

"^6n^a  mo^'seri 'us  note  he  said  that  Missls- 
slDpl  had  been  hurt  in  the  last  four  or  five 
veart  "but  that  Its  Image  was  improving. 
'  H?  said  that  it  was  not  Just  Mississippi 
that  was  suffering  from  racial  <=o^^^"f  ^i"' ^ 
the  whole  southern  quarter  of  the  United 

®*^msslsslppi  has  received  some  unfair  pub- 
licity and  television  is  as  much  to  bl«ne  as 
ihe  L-called  northern  press.  b"t  in  the  last 
couDle  of  years  it  has  become  obvious  that 
^t  o^?  the  southern  states  have  not  solved 
toe  ?Mlal  problem,  but  the  entire  country 
has  not  solved  It. "  Brinkley  said 

In  his  address  Brinkley  said  there  were 
people  in  Washington  dedicated  to  crating  a 
Utopia,  a  society  of  P^^^  Pf^Z.^i^I^!:, 
perity  He  said  President  Johnson  Is  con- 
vinced he  can  bring  this  about. 

Brinkley,  an  admitted  Uberal  who  m^« 
only  three  or  four  addresses  a  year,  sa^d  The 
government  can  provide  a  Aooj  and  four 
walls  but  you  cannot  buy  equality  and  hap- 
Dlness,  and  it  cannot  be  legislated. 
•^  Ar^orst,  he  said,  t^s  JJtopla  wou^d  be  a 
dictatorship,  and  at  best  It  would  be  dtUl.  It 
would  be  a  good  place  to  visit,  but  you 
wouldn't  want  to  live  there.' 

The  Chamber  dinner  marked  the  begin- 
nlng  of  many  new  activities,  reorganization 
nlw' officers. 'and  the  I'npl-^^^^l^'?^  °£,  ^ 
newly  developed  work  program    Project  80. 


PROGRESS  IN  PREVENTION  OP  AIR 
CARGO  THEFT 
Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
year,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  serious  and 
?ro^g  problem  of  theft  and  pUferage 
of  goods  in  air  commerce.  On  May  22  and 
23  and  on  July  22.  I  conducted  a  full 
series  of  hearings  on  the  economic  im- 
pact of  such  loss  and  theft  on  the  srn^l 
businessman,  the  major  shipper  of  goods 
in  air  commerce.  In  the  very  near  m- 
ture  the  Small  Business  Committee  wiU 
release  a  report  detaiUng  recommenda- 
UoS^to  assist  in  combating  this  type  of 

^During  these  hearings,  it  was  repeat- 
edlv  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Smau 
SSiSs  Committee  that  the  earners 
were^  delinquent  in  undertaking  even 
minimal  precautions  to  insure  safety  of 
air  cargo,  and  their  cooperation  with  the 
local  police  authorities  was  less  than  ade- 
quate. Today  I  wish  to  provide  for  the 
RECORD  an  example  of  what  «n  be  a^ 
complished  when  an  air  carrier.  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  and  a  poUce 
JSartment.  the  New  York  Port  Author- 
ity PoUce.  work  together  to  prevent  theft 

*"k  £^sSffcant  to  note  that  Pan  Amer- 
ican world  Airways  was  dted- "^  tesU 
mony  before  the  committee  on  July  n 
?y  the  American  Watch  Association,  as 
being  delinquent  in  its  cargo  security.  In 
ite  defense  Pan  Am  advised  the  commit- 
ii'that't  was  undertaking  an  extensive 
review  of  its  security  system  in  order  to 
combat  whatever  inadequacies  that 
might  exist. 


I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  appears 
that  Pan  American's  efforts  are  paying 
off  I  hope  to  report  soon  that  improvea 
security  by  the  air  carrier  industry  will 
not  be  an  isolated  example,  but  universal 
throughout  all  airports  in  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  review- 
ing Pan  Am's  success  in  detail,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  November  27, 

1969 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Three  Arraigned  in  Pw>t  To  Steal  Watches 
Prom  Airline  Here 
Three  men  were  arraigned  here  yesterday, 
on   charges   of   trying   to  steal   watches  at 

Kennedy  International  Airport.  

Wt  of  New  York  Authority  policemen 
an-ested  them  Tuesday  while  they  were  try- 
ing the  police  said,  to  steal  watches  and 
psL  valu^  at  $14,000  from  a  Pan  American 
World  Airways  cargo  shipment.  .„..„,,, 

The  men  were  identified  as  Heinz  Wabnlk. 
39   years  old.   of    1681    St.   Mark's  Avenue 
Merrick.  L.I.:   Michael  Sampayo.  46    of  922 
Barretto    Street,    the    Bronx.    "^<i.  J<^^^- 
Sanza.  38.  of  390  Jackson  Avenue,  the  Bronx 
Sec^use  attempted  theft  in  International 
commerce  is  a  Federal  offense,  the  Port  Au- 
thority turned  the  suspects  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  investigation, 
^e  three  men  were  released  on  their  own 
recognizances    after    appearing    l>efore    the 
?Sr^ates    commissioner    In    Brooklj^, 
pending  appearance  in  Federal  Court  there. 
Maril  T^  Noto.  executive  dlreowr  Of  A^- 
Tv^rt  Security  Council,  formed  in  June.  1968. 
S^^etrSuce  <^argo  thefts.  Issued  a  state- 
ment  hailing  the  arrests. 

•^is  is^  example  of  the  type  of  alert- 
ne J^Sr  the  Port  of  New  Yoric  Authority 
^Uce  Which  is  helping  rid  J^^Al^ort  of 
The  stealing  and  pilferage  which  Is  being 
committed  against  air  cargo.  r«^^'„^_  „ 
Mr.  Noto  held  a  special  meeting  June  9 
of  Government  and  industry  officials  to  And 
^ys  of  coping  with  the  l^<=f^^8  theft  o 
imrlorted  watches  at  the  airport.  He  esti- 
SKlft  t^t  time  that  the  vaU^  of  sto^n 
watches  from  January  to  June  was  »100-W0j 
He  noTed  that  watch  packages  were  smaU 
Sd^he  smaller  the  package  the  more  vul- 
nerable it  becomes  to  pilferage. 

-^ 1 


RETIREMENT       OF       DWIGHT       J. 
PINION.    LEGISLATIVE     COUNSEL 
OP    THE     SENATE 
Mr    GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President   it 
is  my  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
ienate  tfthe  fact  that  one  of  our  most 
Sfe?  professiotml  employe^has  ^^ 
tired    after    serving    a    distingulsnea 
SSr  of  27  years  in  the  Office  of  Legls- 
lative  Counsel.  T^^.ri,+  t 

Of  course.  I  am  referring  to  Dwight  J. 
Pinion  who  retired  from  his  posWon  a^ 
head  of  the  Senate's  legal  office  on 
S.eV  31.  some  of  the  new  Senator^ 
n^Eht  have  missed  the  opportunity  to 
Silk  with^ght  personally,  but  I  know 
That  word  of  his  excellent  repuUtion 
has  carried  to  all  of  us. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  first  teraa  as 
a  senator  in  the  83dCongress  D^W 
Pinion  had  already  been  here  11  years 
SSii  the  1950's.  senators  stUl  made  It 
l3  practice  to  deal  directly  with  toe 
oti^mevs  in  the  Senate's  Legislative 
gS  and  I  Sn  remember  that  it  gave 
me  a  g^at  deal  of  confidence  to  learn 
St  I^d  call  on  the  service  of  pro- 
SlnXVuch  as  Dwight  Pinion  who 
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had  many  more  years  of  experience  In 
the  Senate  than  I  myself  did. 

This  quality  of  continuity  In  the  service 
of  attorneys  is  the  hallmaiiE  of  the  Sen- 
ate's legMative  drafting  office.  When 
Dwight  Pinion  retired,  the  average 
length  of  service  of  the  11  attorneys  in 
the  office  exceeded  16  years.  Eight  law- 
yers had  been  with  the  office  for  more 
than  17  years  and  five  of  these  indi- 
viduals had  served  the  Senate  for  over 
21  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  major  purpose  at 
this  time  is  to  c(Mnmend  Dwlght  Pinion 
for  his  outstanding  record  of  aid  and 
advice  to  individual  Senators  and  several 
committees.  But  in  so  doing,  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  work  Dwight 
performed  from  the  work  of  the  office 
in  which  he  served.  Eversrthing  that 
Dwight  Pinion  did  was  done  according 
to  his  high  conception  of  the  role  ex- 
pected of  him  as  a  mnnber  of  the  Sen- 
ate's legislative  office. 

When  he  met  with  requests  from  nine 
or  lu  Smators  at  the  same  time,  he 
handled  each  politely,  competently,  and 
swiftly.  We  all  know  that  Senators  do 
not  want  to  wait  once  they  have  decided 
to  introduce  a  bill  or  offer  an  amend- 
ment. Dwight  knew  this,  too,  and  he 
respected  our  right  to  ask  for  a  measure 
immediately.  He  never  hesitated  by 
making  excuses.  He  just  did  the  job  as 
soon  as  he  could,  which  often  was  the 
very  same  day  that  he  was  asked  to  do 
it. 

If  this  meant  that  Dwight  had  to  stay 
at  his  desk  imtil  10  or  11  at  night,  or 
drive  in  to  the  office  for  work  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  then  that  was  what 
he  did. 

The  point  that  I  am  raising  is  that 
Dwight  Pinion  dedicated  his  mind  and 
skUls  to  serving  the  Senate  in  the  very 
best  way  that  he  could.  His  personal 
standards  were  extremely  high  and  he 
fulfilled  them  in  every  respect. 

Although  much  of  his  work  had  to  be 
done  swiftly,  it  was  never  rushed.  His 
colleagues  tell  me  that  Dwight  read  and 
reread  all  his  drafting  work,  two,  three, 
and  more  times  before  letting  it  go  out. 

He  was  constantly  guided  by  the 
thought  of  protecting  each  Senator  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  public  at  large, 
against  any  unfortimate  applications  or 
interpretations  of  the  bill  or  amendment 
which  he  was  asked  to  write. 

Dwight  Pinion  was  a  reliable,  bril- 
liant, and  effective  technician.  He  got 
the  job  done  when  it  was  needed.  He  per- 
formed his  tasks  in  a  dignified,  friendly 
manner.  He  always  made  you  feel  he  was 
eager  to  help  you  and  enjoyed  turning 
out  a  professional  product.  I  am  told  that 
he  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  the 
yoimger  attorneys,  too.  looking  to  the 
day  when  they  would  have  to  carry  the 
entire  burden  of  a  major  field,  such  as 
labor  law  or  civil  service  laws,  by  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  can  pay 
no  higher  tribute  to  Dwight  Pinion  than 
to  say  that  he  exemplified  by  his  career 
the  perfect  nonpartisan  professional  as- 
sistant which  the  Senate  had  in  mind 
when  it  created  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Coiuisel. 


The  office  was  established  just  50  years 
ago  last  February  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  Senate  with  its  own  inde- 
pendent staff  of  lawyers  who  would  pos- 
sess the  highest  special  competence  in 
the  art  of  drafting  and  advising  on  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

I>wlght  Pinion  filled  to  a  tee  all  the  ex- 
acting responsibilities  which  the  Sen- 
ate intended  for  its  legislatve  attorneys. 
His  standards  and  his  performance  will 
serve  as  the  model  for  all  lawyers  in  liis 
office  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  convey  my 
wish — and  I  am  confident  that  I  speak 
for  all  Senators — that  Dwight  Pinion  and 
his  wife,  Kathryn,  will  enjoy  a  long  and 
happy  retirement.  Blessed  as  they  are 
with  a  wonderful  family  of  three  daugh- 
ters and  a  young  grandchild,  this  should 
be  the  easiest  chore  he  has  encoimtered 
in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  also  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  the  newly  appointed 
Legislative  Counsel,  John  Herberg.  He 
has  assumed  this  position  after  a  career 
of  31  years  as  a  Government  attorney — 
the  last  22  of  which  he  has  been  in  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Coimsel. 

In  taking  over  the  reins  of  the  office 
when  it  is  entering  upon  the  second  half- 
century  of  its  existence,  he  has  quite  a 
challenge  facing  him.  The  amount  of 
work  done  by  this  small  office  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  short  period  of  time  from  the 
88th  Congress  to  the  90th  Congress,  its 
caseload  jiunped  by  23  percent. 

The  total  number  of  bills,  resolutions, 
and  amendments  prepared  by  Legislative 
Counsel  during  the  90th  Congress 
reached  an  amazing  4,500  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  This  is  an  imposing 
achievement  for  a  law  office  consisting  of 
11  attorneys,  and  I  think  it  deserves  our 
attention  and  recognition. 

Consequently,  I  want  to  extend  to  John 
Herberg  and  the  entire  staff  of  Legislative 
Coiuisel  my  best  wishes  on  the  occasion 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  their  office 
and  to  express  my  highest  commenda- 
tions for  the  record  of  excellence  the  of- 
fice has  biiilt  up  over  the  last  five  decades. 
If  each  member  of  the  office  will  continue 
to  display  the  same  sense  of  selfless 
dedication  that  marked  the  career  of 
Dwight  Pinion,  I  know  tiiey  will  be  able 
to  handle  any  challenge  that  the  future 
may  bring. 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OF  CALI- 
FORNIANS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Saturday,  November  22,  1969,  and 
Friday,  November  28,  1969,  the  Penta- 
gon has  notified  seven  more  California 
families  of  the  death  of  a  loved  one  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  killed  were: 

Sgt.  Johnny  L.  Buriss,  son  of  Mr. 
Frank    A.    Buriss,    of    Oakland. 

Sp4c.  Barry  J.  Bedard,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Bedard,  of  Canoga 
Park. 

Sp4c.   Rory  W.   Hunter,   son  of  Mr. 

Virgil  W.  Himter,  of  Covlna. 

Pfc.  William  F.  Lease,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  O.  Lease,  of  Montclair. 


Sp4c.  Robert  M.  Newberg,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Pontello,  of  Long  Beach. 

Cpl.  Dennis  L.  Stevens,  nephew  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Stevens,  of  Val- 
lejo. 

L.  Cpl.  Charles  D.  Yllan,  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  Yllan.  of  San  Jose. 

They  bring  tc  3,891  the  total  number 
of  Califomians  killed  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

POLICY  POSITIONS  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS' 
CONFERENCE  ON  EXECUTIVE 
MANAGEMENT  AND  FISCAL  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  61st 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  recently,  the  Nation's 
Governors  discussed  £Uid  adopted  policy 
positions  developed  by  their  six  com- 
mittees concerning  the  many  areas  of 
interest  to  the  States.  The  Committee 
on  Executive  Management  and  Fiscal 
Affairs,  whose  chairman  was  Gov.  Dan- 
iel J.  Evans,  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
recommended  policy  positions  on  impor- 
tant issues  now  being  considered  by  this 
Congress.  Among  these  are  revenue 
sharing  and  the  taxation  of  industrial 
development  bonds,  subjects  of  partic- 
ular concern  to  me  and  on  which  I  have 
introduced  proposed  legislation. 

Other  policy  positions  important  to 
State  governments  were  taken  on  the 
taxation  of  State  and  local  bonds,  the 
interstate  taxation  of  business,  the  tax- 
ation of  national  banks,  and  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation.  These  policy  po- 
sitions were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Nation's  Governors. 

I  commend  Governor  Evans  for  his 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  Committee  on 
Executive  Management  and  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs. Because  of  the  timeliness  and  im- 
portance of  these  policy  positions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
positions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Policy  Positions  of  the  National 

govebnors'  confebence 

revenue  sharing 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  went 
on  record  In  1965  In  support  of  the  principle 
that  the  federal  government  share  a  portion 
of  Its  revenue  with  the  states,  unfettered  as 
to  functions  for  which  It  Is  to  be  used.  The 
Conference  reiterates  Its  stand  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  further  recommends,  consistent 
with  the  criteria  approved  by  the  Conference 
m  1968,  that  a  revenue  sharing  plan  be 
formulated  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  Congressional  appropriations  for  reve- 
nue sharing  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  federal  individual  Income  tax  base. 

(2)  Congressional  appropriations  for  reve- 
nue sharing  should  be  made  to  a  trust  fund 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  sums  appropriated  should  be  al- 
located among  the  states,  based  primarily  on 
population  adjusted  by  relative  state  and 
local  tax  effort.  The  relationship  between  the 
taxing  ability  and  the  percentage  of  feder- 
ally-held and  administered  land  acreage  in 
each  state  should  also  be  considered. 

(4)  Congress  in  its  appropriations  to  the 
states  should  specify  a  pass-through  formula 


to  local  governments.  Eighty  pwcent  of  the 
monies  which  are  for  dlstrlbuUon  to  local 
governments  should  be  passed  through  auto- 
matlcally  according  to  formula  to  eligible  lo- 
cal governments;  twenty  percent  should  be 
nassed  through  to  eligible  local  governments 
on  application  of  these  units  to  the  state  and 
should  be  avaUable  for  programs  at  the  local 
level  which  encourage  cooperative  or  Joint 
efforts  of  local  governmental  units  to  solve 
a  common  problem. 

(5)  The  federal  pass-through  formula 
should  provide  for  sharing  revenue  only  with 
general  purpose  unlU  of  government. 

(6)  The  allocation  by  formula  should  be 
made  to  relatively  populous  cities  and  coun- 
ties based  on  population  and  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  im- 
posed by  eligible  citiea  or  counties  and  the 
total  receipts  from  all  taxes  Imposed  by  the 
state  and  its  political  subdivisions.  The  por- 
tion of  any  state's  allocation  which  would 
be  available  for  local  governments  within  the 
state  would  depend  upon  the  portion  of  total 
tax  revenue  raised  by  the  sUte  and  that 
raised  by  the  eligible  local  units  in  the  state. 
An  alternative  state  allocation  plan  of  dis- 
tribution should  be  accepted  if  (a)  each  city 
and  county  receive  an  amount  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  allocated  by  formula,  or 
(b)  city  and  coimty  councils  or  governing 
bodies  representing  fifty  percent  of  those  en- 
titles entitled  to  receive  at  least  fifty  percent 
of  payments  by  formula  concur  in  the  stete  s 
alternative  plan. 

(7)  No  functions  should  be  excluded  from 
expenditures  made  from  shared  funds. 

TAXATION    or   STATE   AND    LOCAL    BONDS 

The  National  Oovemors'  Conference  af- 
firms the  basic  constitutional  principle  that 
neither  the  federal  nor  state  governments 
without  mutual  agreement  have  the  author- 
ity to  tax  the  other.  The  Conference  there- 
fore asserts  that  state  and  local  bonds  issued 
for  general  governmental  purpoeee  must  re- 
main tax  exempt.  The  Conference  also 
strongly  opposes  those  aspects  of  the  House- 
passed  Tax^form  Act  of  1966  (H.R.  13270) 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  market- 
ability of  state  and  local  securities  and  thus 
the  provisions  of  needed  public  services  and 
facilities. 


makes   regular   household,  dell verles   there: 

and 

(3)  Income  taxes  may  be  Imposed  on  con- 
gressional salaries  only  by  the  district  and 
state  represented  by  the  Congressman. 

TAXATION    or    INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT   BONBB 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  so-call^ 
Industrial  development  bonds  have  been  used 
for  non-governmental  purposes.  Unfortu- 
nately federal  legislation  adopted  in  1968  to 
remove  the  tax-exempt  status  of  industrial 
development  bonds  erroneously  included  in 
Ite  deflnlUon  some  traditional  governmental 
functions  and  thus  made  them  taxable  under 
thU  legislation.  The  Conference  reiterates  its 
1968  resolution  urging  legislation  properly  to 
redefine  industrial  development  bonds. 


Ices  to  state  and  local  governments  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  and  provides  for  federal 
coordination  with  local  authorities  regard- 
ing land  use. 

The  Conference  urges  Congress  now  to  ex- 
tend the  principles  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation  by  enacting  legislation  which 
would  establish  procedures  to  allow  the  sim- 
plification of  accounting,  audltmg  and  re- 
porting of  federal  assistance  funds:  author- 
ize the  President,  subject  to  congressional 
veto,  to  consolidate  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams within  agencies;  allow  Joint  funding 
simplification  for  the  packaging  of  grants  for 
the  same  or  related  programs;  and  provide 
for  periodic  congressional  and  executive  re- 
view of  grant  programs  to  determine  their 
effectiveness. 


INTERSTATE  TAXATION  OF  BUSINESS 

For  a  number  of  years  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  has  expressed  opposition 
to  federal  legislation  which  would  restrict 
the  taxing  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  pro- 
vide preferential  tax  immunity  to  favored 
multlstate  businesses,  and  has  expressed  fuu 
support  for  legislation  which  would  give  con- 
gresslonal  approval  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Multlstate  Tax  Compact  by  the  states. 

This  conference  now  goes  one  step  fur- 
ther m  supporting  an  expanded  and/or  spe- 
cific version  of  a  congressional  consent  bin 
for  the  Multlstate  Tax  Compact  to  allay  ex- 
pressions of  concern  in  the  Congress  that  the 
original  consent  bill  set  out  only  a  broad 
statement  of  purpose,  and  to  counter  claims 
that  the  states  were  seeking  a  sort  of  blanit 
check  in  the  area  of  multUtate  taxation. 

The  Conference  therefore  urges  Congress 
to  enact  legislaUon,  drafted  by  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations in  collaboration  with  the  Council  of 
State  Governments.  wHlch  incorporates  the 
Multlstate  Tax  Compact  and  expresses  con- 
gresslonal  consent  to  enactment  by  the  states 
of  a  compact  substantially  the  same  thereto, 
plus  the  following  additional  provisions: 

(1)  The  three-factor  formula  (Uniform 
Division  of  Income  for  Tax  Purposes  Act) 
developed  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  laws  Is 
made  mandatory  for  net  Income  taxes  upon 
States  which  have  not  enacted  the  Compact 
by  July  1,  1971:  ,  _ 

(2)  States  are  given  Jurisdiction  to  require 
coUectlon  oi  sales  tax  by  sellers  making  In- 
terstate deUverles  Into  a  state  If  the  seller 


TAXATION   or   NATIONAL  BANKS 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  reiter- 
ates Its  concern,  expressed  in  a  policy  state- 
ment adopted  in  February,  1969.  that  action 
be  taken  to  counteract  the  effects  of  court 
decisions  giving  an  unfair  tax  advantage  to 
national  banks.  The  Conference  urges  the 
adoption  of  Representative  Patman's  bill,  as 
amended  and  reported  out  of  committee 
(HJl  7491.  Report  91-290),  which  would  al- 
low states  to  tteat  national  banks  the  same 
as  state  banks  for  state  and  local  tax  pur- 
poses. 

rEDERAL  ROUe  IN  STATE  PLANNING 

Planning  has  always  been  a  vital  element 
in  the  decision-making  process,  and  in  recent 
years  much  effort  has  been  made  at  the  fed- 
eral and  state  levels  to  improve  the  methods 
by  which  It  Is  done.  The  federal  government 
has  shown  its  concern  and  interest  by  many 
programs  of  assistance  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  planning.  However,  many  prob- 
lems have  arisen:  a  multiplicity  of  planning 
grants  with  different  federal  reqiUrements; 
uncertain  funding;  and  no  Integration  of 
plans,  especially  at  the  federal  level. 

The  National  Oovem<«s'  Conference  urges 

that: 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration 
should  take  immediate  action  to  correct  the 
confusing,  contradictory,  duplicative  and 
overlapping  mass  of  federal  requirements 
and  definitions  concerning  both  long-range 
and  anntial  operational  plans.  Federal  agen- 
cies should  recognize  the  Governor  as  the 
chief  state  policymaker  and  planner  responsi- 
ble for  the  coordination  of  all  statewide  and 
mvati-Jurisdlctlonal  sub-state  planning.  The 
elected  heads  of  local  government  should  be 
recognized  in  the  same  capacity  for  all  state 
and  federal  programs  operating  within  their 
Jurisdictions.  ^      ,        i. 

An  appropriate  share  of  the  funds  of  each 
functional  federai  grant  program  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Governor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relating  functional  plans  to  each 
other,  to  statevrlde  goals  and  policies  and  to 
local  development  policies.  This  effort  should 
begin  with  HEW  which  has  thirty-nine  pro- 
grams, each  requiring  a  statewide  long-range 
or  annuai  operating  plan. 

Major  federal  planning  assistance  pro- 
grams should  provide  for  forward  funding 
Ml  a  two  or  three-year  basU;  minimum  an- 
nual fvmdlng  for  each  state;  Interprogram 
service  agreements;  evaluation  maciiinery; 
technical  assistance,  training  and  tuition  fees 
as  eUglble  project  costs;  and  minimum 
standardization  and  coordination  of  federal 
planning  definitions  and  requirements. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL    COOPERATION 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  com- 
mends the  Congress  for  passage  of  the  Inter- 
Kovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  which 
Imong  other  things,  provides  for  "ceeplng 
Governors  and  legislatures  informed  of  fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  rules  and  regulations,  pro- 
vides a  means  to  obtain  flexibility  in  admin- 
istration of  the  "single  state  agency"  require- 
ment, provides  flexibility  in  state  banking  of 
federal  funds,  authorizes  federal  agencies  to 
render  technical  assistence  and  training  serv- 


TRAINING 

The  growing  complexity  of  state  govern- 
ment programs,  and  of  the  many  Intergov- 
ernmental programs  in  which  states  are  In- 
volved, is  placing  an  enormous  burden  upon 
state  officials  and  employees  responsible  for 
the  over-all  management  and  unity  of  state 
operations.  Training  is  a  necessary  part  of 
equipping  these  officials  and  these  employees 
to  carry  their  burdens. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  com- 
mends  the   Council   of    State   Governments 
for  strengthening  its  training  activities:  the 
Conference    notes    the    successful    seminar 
held  last  December  for  newly-elected  Gov- 
ernors and  their  aides,  the  continuing  work 
of  the  Council  and  the  National  Association 
of  State  Budget  Officers  in  providing  policy- 
oriented  training  for  budget  personnel,  the 
newly  established  training  program  for  leg- 
islators and  legislative  staff,  the  recent  col- 
laboration  with  organizations  of   local   of- 
ficials to  provide  training  on  matters  of  In- 
tergovernmental concern,  and  the  scheduled 
seminar  for  Governors'  aides.  The  Conference 
urges  further  intensification  of  these  efforts. 
The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  now 
before  Congress  should  help  to  strengthen 
state  and  local  training  programs.  The  Con- 
ference endorses  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  STATE  CONSULTING  HELP 

All  Governors  have  on  occasion  needed  the 
temporary  assistance  of  persons  from  out- 
side their  state  governments  to  bring  a  dif- 
ferent perspective  to  policy  issues  as  well  as 
to  bring  to  bear  technical  knowledge  and 
experience  in  various  fields  of  state  govern- 
ment. Although  private  consulting  firms  and 
universities  have  been  used  to  help  provide 
this  assistance,  a  major  reservoir  of  talent, 
largely  untapped,  is  the  state  governments 
of  the  Nation.  The  use  of  this  talent  would 
be  of  benefit  both  to  the  sUte  receiving  help 
and,  through  broadening  the  experience  of 
the  personnel  involved,  to  the  state  supply- 
ing the  expertise. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  re- 
quests that  Its  Secretariat  establish  a  clear- 
inghouse to  enable  states  to  draw  upon  the 
experience  and  talents  In  the  state  govern- 
ments by  helping  states  define  their  problems 
with  precision  and  clarity,  and  identifying 
employees  in  state  govemmente  who  are 
quallfled  to  provide  effective  assistance 


HEALTH  BUDGET  CUTS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
a  number  of  occasions  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months.  I  have  denounced  the  tragic 
reductions  by  the  Nixon  administration 
in  vital  health  programs.  I  will  continue 
to  speak  out  and  plan  to  fight  these  cuts 
in  the  Senate.  We  need  more  funds  in 
this  area,  not  less. 

One  of  the  more  recent  announcements 
by  the  administration  was  its  decision-to 
terminate  the  chronic  disease  programs 
next  year.  Involving  cancer,  respiratory 
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ailments,  diabetes,  arthritis,  heart,  and 
strolte,  and  neurological  and  sensory  dis- 
orders. ,.     .. 

An  example  of  the  tragic  impUcations 
of  this  decision  which  will  cause  the  clos- 
ings of  19  clinical  research  centers  was 
brought  to  light  in  an  article  written  by 
Miriam  Kass  and  published  in  the  Hous- 
ton Post  of  November  6.  One  of  the  19 
clinical  research  centers  which  will  be 
closed  is  the  center  at  the  Texas  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Houston. 

The  story  points  out  that  3-year-old 
Jamie  Cook  has  been  receiving  special- 
ized treatment  at  the  center.  His  mother, 
Mrs.  June  Cook,  has  written  to  the 
President: 

Mr.  President,  his  life  may  very  well  be 
literally  in  your  hands. 

Jamie  Cook  has  biliary  atresia,  and  it 
is  fatal  in  95  percent  of  the  cases. 

She  hopes  the  President  wUl  change 
his  mind  about  the  Federal  budget  cuts 
he  has  proposed,  so  that  Jamie  may  still 
be  treated  at  the  center.  She  has  my  sup- 
port, .and  I  wlU  fight  to  reverse  this  and 
othec  Jaealth  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  arUcle  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ,^       _^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jProm  the  Houston  Post.  Nov.  6,  19691 

Mother   Pbotests   Hospital   Am    Ctrr — Her 

Son  Was  Saved 

(By  Miriam  Kass) 
Jamie  Coolt  was  born  with  yellow  skin. 
"It  will  probably  go  away  soon."  the  doctor 

said.  .     ,.  » 

•A  month  later,  when  he  explained  that 
Jamie  might  have  biUary  atresia  and  it's 
fatal  in  95  per  cent  of  cases — I  kind  of  felt 
nice — like  sinking  through  the  floor,"  says 
June  Cook,  his  mother. 

Yet  she  was  prepwed  for  that  moment. 

I  was  38  when  Jamie  was  born.  Hes  the 
first  child  Ive  given  birth  to.  The  doctor  said 
I  had  about  a  20  per  cent  chance  of  carrying 
him.  ^     ^^ 

I  would  ask  myself.  What  will  you  do  If 
something  is  wrong  with  him?"  " 

Mrs.  Cook,  who  lives  with  her  family  off  a 
country  road  In  Wharton,  prayed  for  her  boy. 

Now.  Mrs.  Cook,  who  believes  in  action  as 
well  as  prayer,  has  written  to  the  President 
of  the  tJnited  States  about  JanUe. 

"Mr.  P>resldent,"  she  said,  "his  life  may 
very  well  be  literally  in  your  hands." 

Not  that  she  expects  President  Nixon  to 
turn  healer. 

She  asks  only  that  he  change  his  mind 
about  federal  budget  cuts  he  has  proposed. 
The  cuts  threaten  the  existence  of  Texas 
Children's  Hospital's  clinical  research  center, 
where  Jamie  is  being  treated. 

On  the  day  Jamie  was  3  months  old,  doc- 
tors at  the  center  examined  the  delicate 
insides  of  the  small  boy  as  he  lay  on  the 
operating  table. 

"They  confirmed  the  biliary  atresia.  They 
told  us  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  to 
help,  and  we  could  expect  Jamie  to  live  prob- 
ably another  four  to  five  months." 

Biliary  atresia  Is  the  absence  or  closing  of 
ducts  that  normally  d?ain  bile  from  the  liver. 
"The  liver  manufactures  bile  continuously." 
explains  Mrs.  Cook,  now  expert  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"If  there  are  no  ducts,  the  bile  can't  get 
out.  It  creates  pressure.  The  liver  Is  de- 
stroyed." 

At  surgery  it  was  found  Jamie's  liver  was 
already  half  destroyed.  The  yellow  of  his  skin 
had  deepened,  stained  by  the  pigment  of 
bile  that  could  not  get  out  of  his  body. 
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Not  only  did  Jamie  seem  to  have  no  work- 
ing bile  ducts;  the  surgeon  also  found  there 
was  no  connection  between  his  liver  and  his 
gall  bladder,  which  normally  stores  bile  for 
the  Intestines. 

Before  he  closed  up  the  little  body,  he  did 
two  things.  He  connected  the  gall  bladder  to 
the  liver.  And  he  ran  plastic  tubes  from  the 
liver  through  an  opening  made  in  Jamie's 
side. 

The  doctors  had  no  Illusion  that  they 
would  help  Jamie's  basic  problem.  At  best 
they  figured  the  tubes  would  provide  the 
drainage  generally  needed  after  any  surgery. 

But  a  strange  thing  happened. 

"When  Jamie's  intestines  started  function- 
ing after  surgery,  there  was  bile  In  his  bowel 
movement  for  the  first  time.  It  was  also  com- 
ing through  the  drain  in  his  side. 

"He  began  improving  immediately." 

Deliberate  attempts  to  create  bile  drainage 
in  similar  cases  had  failed  In  the  past.  Yet 
here,  where  doctors  had  not  dreamed  they 
would  affect  the  liver  disease,  suddenly  the 
liver  was  draining  bile. 

To  the  Cooks  it  was  a  miracle. 

To  the  doctors  at  the  clinical  research 
center  It  was  a  challenge. 

They  had  a  clue. 

Microscopic  study  of  a  sample  of  Jamie's 
liver  had  shown  the  liver  to  be  Inflamed. 
Infected. 

And  another  clue: 

"About  the  time  I  got  pregnant  with  Jamie 
I  got  a  real  bad  virus,"  Mrs.  Cook  recalled. 

Usually  It  Is  assumed  that  biliary  atresia 
means  the  baby  is  born  with  no  ducts,  one 
doctor  says.  But  in  this  case,  could  there 
have  been  ducts  after  all — ducts  clogged  by 
Infection? 

Could  that  Infection  have  passed  into  the 
liver  of  the  developing  fetus  before  his 
mother  even  knew  he  existed? 

By  chance  or  by  miracle  the  tubes  in 
Jamie's  side  may  have  provided  drainage  for 
the  infection,  allowing  the  ducts  to  open, 
the  doctor  suggests. 

By  chance  or  by  miracle  those  tubes  may 
have  been  put  in  Just  the  right  place  also 
to  carry  off  the  bile  from  the  liver's  own 
ducts. 

It's  a  theory.  The  doctors  at  the  clinical 
research  center  are  trying  to  check  It  out 
or  to  find  other  explanations  for  Jamie's  ap- 
parent escape  from  death — explanations  that 
might  help  more  babies. 

But  now  the  whole  biliary  atresia  study 
and  many  others  are  threatened. 

Mrs.  Cook  admits  that  "the  most  active 
part  I've  ever  taken  in  government  is  to 
vote."  Yet  she  is  leading  a  letter  writing 
campaign  to  urge  the  President  and  con- 
gressmen to  restore  clinical  research  center 
funds  to  the  President's  budget. 

Since  his  surgery,  her  baby  has  had  his 

ups   and   downs.   He   is   draining   a   normal 

amount  of  bile — half  through  his  side  and 

half  through  the  gall  bladder  to  the  bowel. 

What  will  happen  tomorrow,  no  one  knows. 

Jamie  is  now  13  months  old.  He  is  small, 
but  growing  normally,  a  blue-eyed  flirt  with 
sandy  hair  that  stands  on  end  and  a  big 
stretch  bandage  around  his  middle  to  secure 
the  dressing  over  the  holes  in  his  side. 
And  his  skin  Is  pink. 


WOR-TV  ELECTION  DAY  SPECIAL 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  much  is 
being  said  about  "what's  wrong"  and 
"what's  right  with  television  in  our  coun- 
try today.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Na- 
tion the  18  "2 -hour  election  day  special 
presented  by  a  local  television  station  in 
New  York — WOR-T\^— as  an  example 
of  "what's  right." 

WOR-TV  performed  a  special  public 
service.  The  station  preempted  all  its 


programing  on  Monday,  November  3 — 
the  eve  of  election  day — and  made  it 
available  -at  no  cost,  for  the  exclusive 
broadcast  use  of  the  qualified  candidates 
for  the  ofiBces  of  mayor  of  New  York  City 
and  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

This  donation  of  a  full  day.  18 '2 
hours — 7  a.m.  November  3  to  1:30  a.m. 
November  4 — of  broadcast  time,  so  that 
all  the  candidates  and  the  issues  could  be 
made  available  to  the  public  view,  was 
clearly  responsive  to  the  people's  need 
for  full,  frank,  and  open  discussion  and 
represented  a  giant  step  forward  to  pro- 
vide programing  "in  the  public  interest. 
In  our  society,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
electorate  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  various  candidates  and  to  under- 
stand their  policies.  Yet  as  the  popula- 
tions of  our  cities  and  states  grow  larger 
and  the  costs  of  campaigning  continue 
their  upward  spiral,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  candidates  to  reach  all 
the  electorate  during  a  campaign.  I  be- 
lieve the  unique  and  importsmt  public 
service  offered  by  WOR-TV  should 
stand  as  an  important  example  for  other 
local  stations  as  well  as  for  the  networks. 
Such  public -service  broadcasting  is 
bound  to  encourage  enlightened  voting 
and  to  permit  qualified  candidates  to 
seek  public  office  despite  limited  financial 
resources. 

I  wish  to  record  my  congratulations  to 
the  management  of  WOR-TV  for  a  fine 
public  service — and  for  unbiased  concern 
for  the  important  issues  of  our  day.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  press  release 
by  WOR-TV  as  well  as  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  4,  1969, 
which  describe  the  special  programing, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
WOR/TV  To  Provtoe  Free  Time  to  Top 

Office  Candidates 
WOR/TV  (New  York  9)  In  an  unprece- 
dented public  service  move,  announced  to- 
day that  It  will  preempt  all  programming 
on  Monday,  November  3  (the  eve  of  Elec- 
tion Day) ,  and  made  It  available  at  no  cost, 
for  the  exclusive  broadcast  use  of  the  qual- 
ified candidates  for  the  offices  of  Mayor  of 
New  York  City  and  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  Edward 
A.  Warren,  General  Manager  of  the  RKO- 
General  Flagship  Station,  who  has  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  candidates  by  telegram. 
The  donation  of  a  full  day,  18  V2  hours 
(7:00  am  November  3  to  1:30  am  November 
4)  of  broadcast  time.  In  order  that  the  men 
and  the  Issues  be  clearly  In  the  public  view, 
said  Mr.  Warren  in  making  the  announce- 
ment. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  the  feUow- 
Ing  four  qualified  candidates  seeking  the 
mayoralty  of  New  York  City:  Mario  Procac- 
cino  (Democratic  Party:  Non  Partisan  Party: 
Civil  Service  Ind.),  John  V.  Lindsav  (Liberal: 
Independent),  John  Marchi  (Republican: 
Conservative),  and  Rasheed  Storey  (Commu- 
nist Party),  John  Emanuel  (Socialist  Labor 
Party)  and  Paul  Boutelle  (Socialist  Work- 
ers' Party)  have  been  invited  to  participate 
on  the  condition  that  they  become  legal  can- 
didates for  Mayor. 

Also,  the  foUovrtng  seven  candidates  for 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have 
been  Invited :  Robert  B.  Mevner  ( Democratic 
Party),  William  T.  Cahill  (Republican  Par- 
ty), James  E.  Johnson  {Independent  Part^i. 
Jack  D.  Alvino  (Independent  Candidate), 
Julius  Levlne  (Socialist  Labor  Party).  Win- 
fred  O.  Perry  (National  Conservative  Party), 
and  Louis  Vander  Plate  (Independent). 


According  to  Director  of  Programming 
Mel  Bally,  the  broadcast  day  will  begm  at 
TOO  a.m.  when  Ed  Warren,  a<  General  Man- 
aeer  of  WOR/TV,  vrtll  deUver  an  Introduc- 
torv  explanation  of  the  entire  broadcast  day. 
In  addition,  members  of  the  staUon  s  news 
staff  will  provide  Initial  commentary  as  to 
the  forthcoming  day's  broadcast  'n»e  re- 
mainder of  the  day  will  follow  the  format 
below  (all  times  are  approximate  and  sub- 
ject to  change) :  „,   y^  rfl 

(a)  7-30-9:15  a.m.  1%  hours  wlU  be  di- 
vided equally  among  the  qualified  can- 
didates for  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

(b)  9  15-9:30  a.m.  The  stations  report- 
ers will  discuss  and  deUver  a  wrap-up  of  the 
preceding  broadcasts  by  the  mayoralty  can- 

**^*(cr9 -30-9:45  a.m.  The  station's  staff.  In 
conjunction  with  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  other  organizations  vrtll  present 
oertlnent  voting  Information  In  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish,  including  the  hours  of  bal- 
loting, candidates  for  various  offices  and  use 
of  the  voting  machine.  ^    ,3,    »,„„, 

(d)  9:45-11:30  a.m.  The  next  1%  hour 
period  will  be  divided  equally  among  the 
candidates  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 

j6r&6V 

(e)  11:30-11:45  a.m.  Wrap-up  of  the  gu- 
bernatorial broadcasts  by  the  station's  re- 

^[f)  11-45-12:00  noon.  Repeat  of  explana- 
tions of  essential  voter  information  and  ex- 
cerpts of  the  General  Manager's  opening  re- 

"*Tnie  foregoing  schedule  is  approximately 
one-quarter  of  the  broadcasting  day,  the 
rest  of  which  will  be  presented  in  three  sim- 
ilarly scheduled  segments.  In  each  of  the  four 
segments,  all  of  the  candidates  for  both  of 
the  offices  win  receive  equal  live  alrtlme. 
Although  the  public  will  not  be  present  In 
the  studios,  direct  telephone  lines  will  be 
set  up  for  questions  to  the  candidates,  to 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  candidates. 
WOR/TV  will  provide  transportation  for  aU 
candidates  to  their  studios  as  well  as  office 
and    phone    facilities   for    the    day    at    the 

This  Is  the  first  unconditional  offer  of  free 
alrtlme  by  a  New  York  television  station  In 
this  major  political  campaign. 

The  FCC  has  been  advised  of  this  pro- 
posal m  order  to  ensure  WOR/TV  compli- 
ance with  political  broadcast  rules. 


Negro,  went  on  at  9  A.M.  and  asked  New 
Yorkers  to  "vote  for  an  alternative,  for  radical 
change  ...  for  an  end  to  racism"  and  for 
community  control  of  schools. 

He  finished,  went  back  to  his  assigned  room 
and  pastered  the  wall  around  the  doorway 
with  Communist  party  posters.  He  left,  pre- 
sumably for  some  breakfast,  at  about  the 
time  Mr.  Alvino  came  in.  »^,„„ 

The  New  Jersey  independent  went  before 
the  cameras  and  said:  "Right  now  the  prob- 
lem were  facing  Is  caused  by  the  black  man. 
I  am  for  the  colored  American,  and  I  said 
American,  100  per  cent.  But  they  must  clean 
up  their  own  race.  .  .  .M  the  colored  want 
to  Uve  like  Americans  I  will  hold  my  hand 

out  to  them.  _,n»„„*,, 

••But  If  they  want  to  listen  to  the  militants, 
if  they  want  to  live  like  savages,  then  they 
should  return  to  their  homeland:  Afrlcsr-- 
back  to  the  Jungles  where  savages  belong. 


Mr  Warren,  the  station  manager,  estimated 
that  WOR-TV  lost  $50,000  in  commercials  for 
the  day,  plus  whatever  the  bill  comes  to  for 
a  two-member  make-up  team,  three  asso- 
ciate producers,  several  cameramen,  direc- 
tors and  fioor  managers,  and  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches for  candidates  and  lookers-on. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  4,  1969] 
WOR-TV    Devotes   Day    to    Appearance   by 

CANDIDA-rES 

(By  FredPerrettl) 

In  an  unusual  excursion  into  political 
public  service.  WOR-TV  suspended  its  reg- 
ular 19-hour  daily  program  schedule  yester- 
dav  to  permit  13  New  York  City  and  New 
Jersey  candidates  four  free  television  appear- 
ances each. 

On  the  day-long  program  on  Channel  9, 
•Before  You  Vote."  the  six  candidates  for 
Mayor  of  New  York— four  on  the  ballot  and 
two  write-in  candidates— and  the  seven  men 
running  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  com- 
peted for  votes,  attacked  one  another,  re- 
peated old  charges  and  made  some  new  ones 
were  sedate  and  inflammatory,  factual  and 
demagogic.  ..  _ 

There  was  only  one  Interruption  m  the 
day-long  presentation  on  local  politics,  when 
WOR   carried  President  Nixon's  address  on 

Vie  nam.  ,         v.       ~«    » 

WOR's  Times  Square  studios  became  a 
motel  for  the  day.  Candidates  were  quartered 
in  various  executive  rooms  and  because  01 
iheir  number  there  was  some  doubling  up. 
Among  the  more  interesting  roommate  com- 
binations was  that  of  Rasheed  Storey,  the 
Communist  party  candidate  for  Mayor  and 
Jack  Alvino,  an  independent  candidate  ror 
Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

It  was  a  pairing  that  had  the  station  man- 
agement a  bit  apprehensive.  Mr.  Storey,  a 


roommates    don't    MEET 

There  are  no  Storey-Alvlno  meeting.  Mr. 
Storey  came  back  for  three  more  live  ap- 
pearances. Mr.  Alvino  let  his  statement  be 

repeated  on  tape.  ,v,-^th 

Mayor  Lindsay's  appearance  was  smooth 
and  professional.  He  began  his  leVj -minute 
segment  with  four  of  his  campaign  conuner- 
clals.  then  he  made  an  appeal  for  unity.  Of 
course  I  care  whether  I  am  re-elected,  he 
said,  looking  Into  a  Teleprompter,  "but  you 
have  given  me  something  far  more  gratifying. 
You  have  listened. 

••It  Is  far  more  Important  for  a  Mayor  to 
be  taught  by  criticism  than  to  be  gratified 

by  praise."  ,     ^, 

Mayor  Undsay.  who  is  seeking  re-election 
on  the  Liberal  and  Independent  tickets,  was 
given  the  office  of  the  station's  general  man- 
ager   Edward  Warren,  for  a  headquarter. 

Controller  Mario  A.  Procacclno.  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Non-Partlsan  mayoral  candidate, 
was  also  subdued.  He  repeated  his  several 
clrtlclsms  of  the  Mayor  in  a  low  voice  and 
said  he  had  "done  the  best  I  could  to  get 
the  message  across,  even  though  I  couldn't 
afford  Madison  Avenue  men  and  televUlon 
ads"  The  Controller  spoke  from  cue  cards. 
State  Senator  John  J.  Marchi,  the  Repub- 
Ucan  and  Conservative  mayoral  candidate, 
called  Mr.  Procacclno  a  "highly  implaxisible, 
improbable  candidate  for  Mayor"  and  said 
Mayor  Lindsay  had  run  a  "highly  computer- 
ized campaign  for  re-election."  Twice  Mr. 
Marchi  walked  in  front  of  live  television 
cameras,  blocking  off  the  Channel  9  com- 
menators,  so  he  could  shake  hands  with  the 
Mayor. 

John  Emanuel,  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
candidate  for  Mayor,  and  Paul  Boutelle.  the 
Socialist  Workers  party  candidate,  used  sev- 
eral of  their  four  rounds  for  live  appearances. 
Mr  Emanuel  and  Mr.  Boutelle  were  on  the 
ballot  early  in  the  campaign,  but  they  were 
forced  off"  when  representatives  of  Mayor 
Lindsav  challenged  the  validity  of  their  peti- 
tions Both  men  have  been  running  as  write- 
in  candidates  since  being  dropped  from  the 

Mr  Emanuel  said  the  only  solution  to  the 
city's  social  Ills  lay  in  voting  out  capitalism, 
which  he  called  ••out-moded  and  decadent. 

Mr  Boutelle  brought  guests  from  the  Har- 
lem Community  Coaliticn  who  described 
how  opposition  to  the  proposed  state  office 
building  on  125th  street  has  been  mobilized. 


A  PLEA  FOR  RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  the  Senate  will  consider,  and 
hopefully  approve,  the  1925  Geneva  ac- 
cord that  prohibits  its  signers  from  first 
using  poison  gas  in  warfare.  I  urge  this 
body  to  ratify  this  accord  outlawing  on 
an  international  level  the  "first  strike" 
use  of  these  most  destructive  weapons. 

The  record  of  this  Nation  on  this  issue 
has  not  been  exemplary.  As  far  back  as 
1899,   this  Nation  refused  to  sign  the 
declaration  on  the  prohibition  of  gas 
weapons  adopted   at  the   Hague  Con- 
ference. The  use  of  poison  gas  by  both 
sides  in  World  War  I  caused  a  revulsion 
in  world  opinion  and  many  governments 
sought  to  outlaw  its  use  in  future  con- 
flicts. The  United  States  took  the  initia- 
tive in  proposing  the  inclusion  of  clauses 
prohibiting  the  use  in  war  of  poisonous 
gases  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in 
1922.  The  treaty  was  signed  and  ratified 
by  the  United  States,  but  it  did  not  enter 
into  force  because  Prance  did  not  ratify. 
In  1925,  the  United  States  proposed  to 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Traffic  in 
Arms,    the    Inclusion    of    a   convention 
banning  the  use  of  gas  in  warfare.  The 
resulting  protocol,  which  also  contained 
a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  "bacteriolog- 
ical methods  of  warfare."  was  signed  by 
the  United  States.  The  U.S.  proposal  had 
been  approved  by  Army  and  Navy  of- 
ficials and  ratification  was  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. But  after  debate  on  the  Senate 
fioor.  which  revealed  strong  opposition 
by  veterans  organizations  and  chemical 
manufacturers,  the  treaty  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee.  In  1947  Presi- 
dent Truman  withdrew  it  as  one  of  a 
group   of    treaties   which    had   become 
obsolete.  . 

Let  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  see  to  it 
that  this  time  the  Geneva  accord  is  rati- 
fied Let  all  of  us  see  to  it  that  a  future 
President  does  not  find  it  his  respon- 
sibility to  withdraw  this  accord  since 
it  had  become  "obsolete." 


JERSEY   RIVALS    APPEAR 

Representative  William  T.  Cahill.  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
^ev  brought  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  with 
him  Mr  Case  said  mass  transportation  In 
New' Jersey  was  dreadful.  Mr.  Cahill  said  he'd 

'^Robert  B.  Mevner.  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor,  was  interviewed  in  his 
first  appearance  by  two  reporters.  The  sec- 
ond time  around  he  brought  Mrs.  Meyner 
with  him  as  well  as  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
the  wife  of  the  current  Governor  of  New 
Jersey. 


HOUSING     AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1969 
Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969.  S.  2864 
and  H  R  13827.  will  begin  tomorrow.  My 
distinguished  and  able  colleagues  on  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman.  Mr.  Sparkman.  and 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Tower. 
together  with  Messrs.  Proxmire,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Muskie.  Bennett, 
and  Brooke  will  serve  as  conferees. 

One  of  the  issues  extensively  consid- 
ered in  the  committee  hearings  on  the 
1969  housing  legislation  was  the  unre- 
alistically  low  statutory  cost  limits  on 
Government  housing  proprams.  These 
have  caused  a  delay,  and  indeed,  a  halt 
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of  Oovemment-subaidlzed  housing  con- 
struction in  many  major  metropoUtan 
areas  of  this  country. 

During  the  floor  debate.  I  successfiOly 
offered  amendments  to  the  committee 
bill  which  would  apply  a  sliding  scale 
construction  cost  index  to  the  statutory, 
cost  limits  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram and  the  section  23&-236  programs. 
The  committee  reported  out  a  provision 
which  applied  a  base  year  of  1965  to  this 
construction  cost  index.  Unfortunately. 
the  increase  in  limits  predicated  on  this 
base  year  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
meet  the  rising  construction  costs  in 
many  of  our  cities  including  New  York 
City,  Detroit.  Boston,  Newark.  New  Or- 
leans, and  San  Francisco. 

My  amendments  applied  the  coristruc- 
tion  cost  index  from  a  base  year  of  1965. 
This  formula  will  produce  adequate  cost 
limits  which  will  reflect  actual  construc- 
tions costs  and  experience,  particularly 
in  our  Nation's  cities. 

At  the  time  these  amendments  were 
accepted  concern  was  expressed  by 
Chairman  Sparkman  and  Senator  Tower 
that  the  application  of  the  index  might 
itself  contribute  to  rising  costs. 

I  offered  to  submit  additional  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  which  I  did  earlier 
this  week  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  this  letter,  which  dem- 
onstrates the  national  need  for  revised 
cost  limits,  be  included  in  tiie  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows:  ^^^^  ^   ^^^^ 

Hon.  John  J.  Spakkman, 
Chairman.   Senate   Committee   on   Banking 
and  Currency.  Sew  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing.   Washington.   D.C. 
Dkak  John:   Dtirlng  the  Floor  debate  on 
S    2864.  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969.  we  participated  in  a  col- 
loquy   concerning    my    amendments   which 
applied    a   sliding   construction   coet    Index 
(CCl)  irom  a  base  year  of  1965.  to  statutory 
room   cost   and   mortgage   limits   in   public 
housing   and   PHA-subsidlzed   Section   23&- 
235  bousing. 

I  sincerely  appreciated  your  acceptance 
of  these  amendments  subject  to  further 
clarification  that  the  application  of  the  CCI 
would  reflect  the  rising  cost  of  housing 
rather  than  contribute  to  Inflation  and  In- 
creasing costs.  ^  ^  ^^ 

It  is  my  concern,  as  it  Is  yours,  that  the 
cost  of  housing  be  maintained  at  a  level 
which  win  be  within  the  financial  reach  of 
low  and  middle  income  families. 

Inflation  and  rising  prices  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  cost  of  housing  and  construc- 
tion The  Bureau  of  the  Census  "Sale  Price 
Index  for  One  Family  Homes,"  which  meas- 
ures the  inflationary  factors  In  home  build- 
ing, list*  the  following  Increases  In  construc- 
tion costs: 

Percent 

1964-1965  - -  2.° 

1965-1966  — - ^l 

1966-1967  — - - ^-^ 

1967-1968  ^^ 

Total    Increase 16.0 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  yearly  per- 
centages wlU  increase  2-33  percentage 
points  m  following  years,  barring  any  dras- 
tic change  In  monetary  poUcy.  Ck)n8ervatlve 
estimates  for  increases  for  196ft-1969  and 
1969-1970  thus  would  be  9%  and  11%,  re- 
spectively. 


For  construction  of  multi-family  dwell- 
ings and  apartments.  E.  Boeckh  and  Asso- 
ciates supplies  a  construction  cost  H^^exfor 
apartments,  hotels,  and  office  buildings.  This 
index  shows  the  following  Increases: 


Percent 

1964-1966  - - *° 

1965-1968  — '•' 

1966-1967  - - '•" 

1967-1968  "•'* 


Total    Increase -  25.4 

It  has  been  projected  by  the  Econonaica 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  that  the 
index  will  rise  between  2-3  Pe'Cf'^*"*/ P°|°!? 
annually.  Thus,  the  estimates  for  1968-1969 
and  1970-1971  would  be   11.2%   and   13.7% 

Cost  limits  for  public  housing  and  Section 
236  housing  programs  are  based  on  1964  cost 
statistics.  In  view  of  the  national  increase 
in  construction  costs  over  the  past  five  years, 
statutory  room  cost  and  mortgage  limits  have 
made  the  programs  unworkable  in  our  na- 
tion's cities,  where  the  greatest  increases  in 
construction  costs  have  been  experienced. 

My  amendments,  by  applying  a  sale  price 
index  to  the  mortgage  limits  in  the  Section 
236  program  and  a  nationally  recognized 
construction  cost  Index  to  the  room  cost 
limits  m  pubUc  housmg— using  a  1965  base 
year will  make  the  statutory  cost  limits  re- 
flect construction  cost  increases. 

The  House  proposal,  which  would  Increase 
these  limits  by  only  10%.  is  clearly  unreal- 
istic From  1964  to  1968.  construction  costs 
have  risen  on  a  national  basis  by  16%  for 
one- family  homes  and  almost  26%  for  apart- 
ment dwellings.  By  the  end  of  1969,  It  can 
be  assumed  that  these  percentages  will  be 
at  least  18%  and  28%  respectively,  making 
the  10%  increase  still  more  out  of  date  as 
months  pass.  The  House  proposal  provides 
no  flexibility  for  these  annual  increases  in 
construction  costs. 

The  Committee  bill  as  reported  used  a 
1967  base  year  for  the  sliding  scale  cost  limits. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  existing  cost  limits 
are  based  on  1964  cost  figures,  vising  a  1967 
base  year  would  fall  to  take  into  account 
the  cost  increases  that  took  place  during 
1965  and  1966.  During  these  two  years,  costs 
for  one-family  homes  rose  by  about  5%  and 
those  for  multi-family  dwellings  and  apart- 
ments rose  by  almost  9%.  Thus  using  the 
1967  base  year  will  fall  to  recognize  about 
one-third  of  the  cost  Increases  that  have 
taken  place  since  1964. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  Mayor  John  V.  Lmd- 
say  of  New  York  City.  In  this  letter,  he  points 

out: 

(1)  That  under  existing  cost  limits,  con- 
struction of  public  housing  and  Section  236 
housing  Is  virtually  stopped; 

(2)  That  under  the  Senate  bill's  cost 
limits,  using  the  1965  base  year,  the  City 
can  proceed  with  its  plans  to  buUd  6.000  new 
public  housing  units  and  8.700  Section  236 

units; 

(3)  That  under  the  Committee  bill's  cost 
limits,  using  the  1967  base  year,  only  1.000 
of  these  public  housing  units  and  3.000  of 
these  Section  236  units  would  be  built. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Increases  as  proposed 
in  my  amendments  will  cause  Inflation; 
rather  the  index  wUl  reflect  changes  In  con- 
struction costs.  Under  the  sliding  scale 
formula,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  author- 
ized to  adjust  the  cost  limits  by  the  per- 
centage increase  In  the  previous  year.  There- 
fore, the  adjustment  In  1970  wUl  be  based 
on  the  average  construction  cost  index  for 
1969.  The  formula  will  reflect  the  changes  of 
the'  previous  year,  and  there  will  be  a  year's 
lag  between  actual  cost  experience  and  ad- 
justment of  cost  limits  by  the  Secretary. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  Increased 


cost  limits  will  become  "floors"  rather  than 
"ceilings"  and  that  subsequently,  lower  and 
middle  income  families  will  be  unable  to 
afford  the  increased  cost  of  housing. 

The  plain  fact  is  that,  with  existing  cost 
limits,  housing  cannot  be  buUt  In  the  num- 
bers necessary  to  flU  the  demand. 

I  have  already  detoiled  the  problem  that 
the  existing  cost  limits  present  for  New 
York  City.  Similar  problems  are  found  to 
exist  in  cities  throughout  the  nation. 

In  a  study  sponsored  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Offi- 
cials. HUD  regional  officials  reported  that 
over  80  cities  are  encountering  dlfflcultiee  In 
the  construction  of  public  housing  under 
present  cost  limits. 

Detroit.  Michigan,  which  has  experienced 
a  60%  construction  cost  Increase  since  1965. 
has  been  unable  to  build  any  low  Income 
units  since  1963.  In  March  of  1967,  bids  for 
140  units  were  submitted,  totalling  e3.519,890 
while  the  statutory  limit  caUed  for  a  total  of 
$2,116,501.  „__ 

Memphis.  Tennessee,  which  Is  not  a  HTO 
high  cost  area.  recenUy  had  to  reject  a  bid 
for  a  183  unit  high  rise  apartment  building 
because  the  sum  was  15%  over  the  allowable 
cost  limits.  J     „  ,. 

Dallas  Texas,  which  has  experienced  a  cost 
increase 'of  819%  over  the  past  year,  was  un- 
able to  buUd  two  high  rise  projects  for  el- 
derly because  the  bids  submitted  were  12.7% 
over  the  allowable  limit. 

York  Pennsylvania,  is  unable  to  construct 
public  housing  due  to  a  31%  increase  in  bid 
^tlmates  between  June.  1968.  and  AprU.  1969. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that.  In  tne  case 
of  Section  238  projects,  construction  cost 
increases  may  lead  to  rent  Increases.  This  can 
be  true.  By  refusing  to  adjust  outmoded  cost 
limits,  however,  we  do  not  solve  this  prob- 
lem. We  only  ptevent  236  housing  from  being 

I  would  point  out  that  It  is  the  public 
housing  and  Section  236  programs— not  the 
Section  235  program  and  conventional  FHA 
mortgage  programs-that  have  been  facing 
the  most  severe  problems  with  existing  cost 

limits.  .     »   .  .,„ 

The  sliding  scale  provisions  as  adopted  oy 
the  Senate  using  the  1965  base  year  now 
apply  not  only  to  pubUc  housing  and  Section 
236  housing,  but  also  to  Section  235  and  con- 
ventional FHA-lnsured  mortgages.  /  would 
consider  it  acceptable,  if  you  think  this  to  be 
desirable,  to  restrict  the  application  of  the 
sliding  scale  using  the  1965  base  year  to  pub- 
lic housing  and  Section  236  programs. 

Section  15(5)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937  sets  forth  two  criteria  which  must  be 
satlsfled  If  the  Secretary  Is  to  apply  an  addi- 
tional increase  of  45%  to  public  housing 
room  cost  limits  In  high  cost  areas.  They 

(1)  That  is  It  not  feasible  under  cost  lim- 
its to  construct  projects  without  sacrlflce  of 
sound  standards  of  construction,  design  and 

llvablUty;  ^  ,      ^     . 

(2)  That  there  is  an  acute  need  for  hous- 
ing in  the  area.  

It  might  be  desirable  to  add  a  provision 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  apply  the 
same  criteria  In  exercising  his  authority  un- 
der the  Senate  bill  to  increase  cost  limits  on 
the  basis  of  cost  increases. 

It  is  my  hope  that  thU  information  will 
be  helpful  to  you  In  the  conference  commit- 
tee next  week.  My  staff  Is  at  your  disposal 
should  you  have  further  questions.  ^ 


Sincerely. 


Charles  E.  Goodell. 


THE  DRIVE  FOR  EQUAL  RIGHTS— 
ADDRESS  BY  LEON  E.  PANETTA 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator 
who  is  firmly  and  unequivocally  com- 
mitted to  our  national  goal  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans,  I  was  glad 


to  note  a  similar  commitment  In  a  recent 
statement  by  an  administration  spokes- 
man in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  ClvU 
Liberties  Clearing  House  last  month, 
Leon  Panetta,  Director  of  the  Office  for 
CivU  Rights  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  said: 

Desegregation  Is  right,  desegregation  under 
law  Is  necessary,  and  desegregation  Is  a  cur- 
rent imperative  Job— for  every  single  agency 
of  the  United   States   Government  .  .  . 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Pa- 
netta's  remarks  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
THE   Drive   for  Equal  Rights:   Yesterday, 

ToDAT — AND  Tomorrow? 
(By  Leon  E.  Panetta,  Director,  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare) 

I  mvist  tell  you  that  it  Is  an  honor  to  be 
asked  to  speak  before  so  many  who  have 
done  so  much  In  the  struggle  to  bring  equal 
opportunities  to  all  Americans.  Although  I 
am  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  arena.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  many  of 
vou  In  the  batUes  fought  on  the  HUl  and 
on  the  plains  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In 
eplte  of  the  title  of  my  talk.  I  realized  so  well 
before  I  came  here  that  you  are  the  ones 
^vho  are  most  familiar  with  yesterday,  and 
It  would  be  a  presumption  for  me  to  dwell 
on  it. 

Instead,  I  intend  to  talk  more  about  the 
current  product  of  the  practices  of  the  past, 
some  of  the  steps  forward  that  have  been 
taken,  and  the  urgent  need  for  a  revival 
of  the  civil  rights  spirit  today.  For  although 
the  laws  are  now  on  the  books,  the  spirit 
of  the  law  remains  to  be  implemented.  Most 
of  all  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of  what  I  see 
coming  or  threatened  in  the  next  year  or 
two,  and  my  hopes  for  your  help  in  coping 
with  tomorrow. 

If  government  has  learned  one  lesson  to- 
day It  is  that  the  Federal  government  can- 
not'shirk  its  duty  to  all  citizens  as  dictated 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, as  well  as  by  decency  and  by  the 
inherent  duty  of  government.  I  feel  that  my 
azency  and  sister  Washington  agencies  have 
deflnlte  obligations,  and  I  shall  enumerate 
some  of  them.  You  have  some  excellent  op- 
portunities to  carry  forward  your  work  and 
I  may  mention  some  new  areas  in  which  I  wiu 
need  your  assistance. 

One  public  figure  who  played  a  large  role 
in  developing  my  beliefs  on  civil  rights  and 
whom  I  beUeve  many  of  you  may  know  was 
told  by  his  principal  campaign  advisor  last 
vear  that  "civil  rights  Is  dead."  The  cam- 
ipalgn  manager  meant,  of  course,  that  nobody 
was  talking  about  civil  rights  In  1968.  that 
it  was  a  moribund  If  not  stone-cold  dead  Is- 
sue, and  that  anybody  who  dwelt  on  the 
subject  would  be  considered  irrelevant  If  not 
foolhardy,  and  would  certainly  lose  an 
election.  Well,  that  public  figure  was  proud 
of  his  civil  rights  record,  he  talked  about  It. 
and  he  did  lose. 

Did  that  prove  that  civil  rights  was  dead? 
No  It  did  not.  It  proved  that  the  subject  had 
been  ecUpsed  in  1968  by  the  war.  by  the  fear 
of  riots,  by  crime  statistics  and  by  economic 
advancement,  as  opposed  to  social  or  other 
progress  of  minority  groups.  Civil  rights  was 
not  a  popular  subject,  but  It  was  not  dead. 
Surely,  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Housing  Law 
was  proof  enough  of  that  fact. 

But.  In  1969.  It  seems  to  me.  civil  rights 
has  become  again  an  Issue  of  profound  con- 
cern to  mlUlons  of  Americans.  It  Is  of  pro- 
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found  concern  to  you  and  to  me,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  where  we  can  move  together 
to  advance  the  cause. 

In  discussing  the  past  briefly.  It  Is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  recent  ruUng  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  evoke  a  capsule  history 
of  the  forward  movement  of  civil  rights  under 
law  As  it  unanimously  stated  last  week,  the 
standard  of  allowing  "all  deUberate  speed 
for  desegregation  Is,  In  the  words  of  the 
Court,  "no  longer  permissible." 

"Deliberate  speed."  when  coupled  vrtth 
the  historic  1954  Supreme  Court  Decl*»o^ 
outlawing  so-called  separate  but  equal  school 
facilltiee,  turned  out  to  be  a  password  for 
delay.  It  held  forth  a  promise  and  a  hope,  it 
inspired  numerous  and  sometim(»s  successful 
civil  rights  efforts,  but  it  also  permitted 
delays  and  disappointments  which  seem  in- 
excusable to  most  of  us  today.  Scho^de- 
segregation  cases  In  many  cities  of  the  South 
which  were  filed  over  ten  years  ago  are  con- 
tinuing today,  as  glaring  examples 

FlnaUy.  In  1964,  Congress  passed  the  Clvu 
Rights  Act  Which  declared  in  part  that  no 
Federal  funds  would  go  to  school  ^'^^Vff 
and  other  organizations  or  activities  which 
continued  to  discriminate.  Then  it  took  the 
1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  provide  the  massive  Federal  school 
aid  which  convinced  many  school  districts 
that  they  had  good  reason  to  begin  doing 
what  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  11  years 
earUer.  in  order  to  acquire  and  retain  these 
funds.  ^ 

And  now,  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken 
again,  and,  where  the  state-Imposed  dual 
school  system  is  concerned,  we  hope  decisive- 
ly and  finally.  The  order  of  October  29  set- 
tled for  once  and  for  all  the  question  of 
timing  and  the  need  to  eliminate  all  ves- 
tiees  of  the  dual  school  system. 

It  has  given  our  office  additional  capacity 
to  achieve  compliance,  and  we  have  carefully 
laid  our  plans  in  order  to  reflect  the  Court  s 
decision  in  our  dealings  wtlh  school  dis- 
tricts under  HEW  Jurisdiction. 

It  suffices  to  say  for  the  moment  that  our 
action  will  not  only  reflect  the  Court's  action, 
but  will  also  refiect  Secretary  Finch's  October 
30  statement  that  we  should  not  "tolerate 
any  further  delays  In  aboUshlng  the  vestiges 
of  the  dual  school  system." 

At  this  point,  let  me  sound  one  note  of 
caution:  The  greatest  time  for  vigilance 
Is  now— a  court  order  is  fine  but  the  prod- 
uct U  finer.  A  Court  ruling  by  Itself  will 
not  accomplish  the  task.  There  Is  a  tragic 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  15  years  of  delay. 
In  1957,  a  new  dawn  appeared  but  so  did  a 
thoTisand  new  black  schools.  In  1964,  another 
new  davm  appeared  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
but  so  did  free  choice  and  a  hundred  other 
methods  of  delay.  Today,  we  talk  of  "finality' 
and  there  are  those  who  stUl  talk  of  fighting 
this  decision  to  the  death.  The  combined 
voices  of  civil  rights  groups,  the  constant 
campaign  In  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in 
State  houses  and  city  halls  must  continue 
and  must  be  effective.  If  this  Job  is  to  be  done 
once  and  for  all.  Because  the  court  has 
spoken,  is  no  reason  to  let  down  the  guard 
and  consider  the  struggle  done.  Your  role  is 
as  great  as  ever  and  the  Nation's  need  for 
your  voice  and  your  vigilance  is  as  great  as 
It  ever  was. 

Where  does  this  leave  us  today,  assuming 
that  significant  new  strides  can  be  made  In 
this  school  year  toward  unitary  school  sys- 
tems' Schools,  of  course,  are  only  part  of  the 
battle  for  equal  rights.  My  Jurisdiction  alone 
extends  to  colleges,  hospitals,  and  even  fair 
employment  practices  on  Federal  education 
and  health  contracts.  But  schooU  provide  us 
with  perhaps  the  best  example  of  civil  rights 
progress  and  the  lack  of  it. 

History.  I  believe,  will  record  our  ability 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  race  relations 
largely  by  how  we  deal  with  the  problem  of 
providing   equal   educational   opportunities. 


For  It  Is  what  we  do  today  in  schools  that 
will  determine  whether  millions  of  minority 
group  children  are  divided  forever  from  the 
opportunities  of  our  society  or  whether  they 
are  permitted  to  share  that  society  with  those 
they  must  learn  to  live  with. 

It  Is  a  deep  beUef  of  mine  that  we  stand 
to  lose  the  hard-fought  years  of  social  prog- 
ress we  have  seen  in  recent  years,  and  to 
polarize  society  almost  beyond  reconcUla- 
tion.  if  we  do  not  recognize  and  act  on  the 
segregation-desegregation  crisis  we  face  to- 
day in  public  education. 

The  rhetoric  has  changed,  the  alternatives 
are  more  stark,  but  the  civil  rights  commu- 
nity Is  still  equipped  to  cope. 

The  "in"  phrases  of  today,  "community 
control,"  "decentralization."  "educational 
parks,"  and  "relevant  education"  are  bom 
of  the  same  universe  as  those  emotion- 
packed  phrases,  "busing,"  "neighborhood 
schools,"  "separatism,"  and  "student  boy- 
cott." The  sooner  we  recognize  and  act  on 
the  relationship  between  those  two  seta  of 
slogans,  the  sooner  we  will  save  the  beet  of 
education  and  move  on  to  better  days. 

There  is  a  trade-off,  althou0i  It  Is  not  al- 
ways as  simply  seen  as  I  state  It,  between  the 
call  for  "separatism"  and  the  need  for 
"equal"  education.  I  think  It  is  not  too  late 
to  exercise  that  trade-off,  although  it  can 
become  too  late  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it  this  year. 

We  have  seen  the  challenge  all  too  clearly 
this  year  at  both  the  public  college  and 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
level,  as  we  try  to  undo  racially  dual  sys- 
tems of  education. 

Negroes  are  looking  for  assurances  that 
the  burden  of  Integration  will  be  shared  by 
white  and  black  alike.  The  unspoken— and 
sometimes  articulated— exchange  for  such 
assurances  Is  a  lessened  need  for  separatism. 
The  black  community  is  saying,  in  many 
Instances,  "So  far,  integration  U  seriously 
flawed  in  both  attitude  and  execution,  and 
we  are  being  forced  to  make  the  best  of 
what  you  have  left  us;  make  mtegratlon 
work  for  us,  and  we  are  with  you."  It  U  an 
understandable  outlook,  one  which  the  ma- 
jority community  of  this  nation,  white, 
richer  and  better  educated,  must  accept  as 
Its  challenge. 

If  our  experience  at  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  does  not  convey  some  deep  sense  of 
urgency,  the  message  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders — ^the 
Kemer  Commission — should  do  so. 

In  February  of  1968,  the  basic  conclusion 
of  this  distinguished  panel  was  that  "Our 
nation  Is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one 
black,  one  white— separate  and  unequal." 
This  past  February,  John  Gardner.  President 
of  the  Urban  CoaUtlon.  which  participated 
in  a  "year-after"  appraisal  of  what  the  Ker- 
ner  report  had  studied,  said.  "We  are  a  year 
closer  to  being  two  societies,  black  and  white. 
Increasingly  separate  and  scarcely  lees 
unequal." 

The  Kemer  Conunlsslon,  after  estimating 
thatj^he  number  of  Negroes  In  the  15  to 
24-year  old  age  group  will  rise  40%  by  1976. 
compared  with  only  a  23%  growth  rate 
among  whites  In  thU  age  group,  makee  this 
observation : 

"This  rapid  increase  In  the  young  Negro 
population  has  important  implications  for 
the  country.  This  group  has  the  highest  un- 
employment rate  In  the  nation,  commits  a 
relatively  high  proportion  of  all  crimes,  and 
plays  the  moat  significant  role  In  civil  dis- 
orders. By  the  same  token.  It  Is  a  great  reser- 
voir of  underused  human  resources  which 
are  vital  to  the  nation." 

What  Is  not  mentioned  Is  that  the  20-year- 
old  of  today  was  the  five  year  old  of  1954  and 
that  the  20-year-old  of  1976  Is  today's  14- 
year-old,  and  that  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  are  as  likely  as  not  to  foUow  In  the 
very  same  footsteps,  for  better  or  worse. 
School  U  his  aU.  today. 
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Does  anyone  really  think  that  we  can  keep 
this  youth  isolated  by  race  In  fhool  ^d 
then  expect  him  to  take  his  place  In  a  foclety 
which  promises  equal  treatment  of  aU  men? 
A  child,  sensitized  only  to  one  color  and 
one  set  of  attitudes  does  not  emerge  to  cope 
successfully  with  a  world  his  parents  never 
made.  This  cycle  must  end.  „„+,„„ 

And  It  U  not  only  because  desegregation 
will  help  make  our  society  one  but  because 
desegregation  Is  quality  education  for  a  mi- 
nor!^ that  has  been  discriminated  against 
in  what  is  virtually  a  "second  school  system. 
All  of  the  evidence  gathered  before  or  since 
1954  indicates  that  It  Is  true  that  the  segre- 
gated individual  receives  an  inferior  educa- 
tion to  the  integrated  individual. 

The  Coleman  report  was  commissioned 
under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  study  Uie 
eauallty  of  equal  educational  opportunity— 
^  more  precTsely.  the  lack  of  such  opportu- 
nity—In  every  section  of  the  country. 

probably  the  best  single  test  of  the  v^ue 
of  integration  lies  In  comparing  Negro  chil- 
dren m  totally  segregated  school  sltuatons 
with  those  m  majority  white  school  sltua- 

"°TO*  Coleman  report  showed  that  test  swres 
rose  aiiong  Negro  students  In  classy  w^th 
50^  oTmore  white  students,  compared  with 
those  Negroes  In  totally  segregated  class«^ 
What  seemed  more  Important  WM  that  as 
Coleman  said.  "Those  students  who  flret  en- 
tered desegregated  schools  In  the  early  grades 
Slnerally  Sow  slightly  higher  average  scores 
!han  the  students  who  first  came  to  deseg- 
regated schools  in  later  grades.' 

If  there  Is  one  thing  the  Coleman  Report- 
the  second  largest  social  science  survey  In 
history— seems  to  prove.  It  Is  that  where 
^erll  effort  In  equalizing  education  Is  con- 
cemed.  the  sUght  changes  which  have 
marked  most  compensatory  P^°f^^  ^^^^ 
to  have  relatively  little  effect  on  disadvan- 
taged pupils,  par  more  important.  ImpUes  the 
reoort  is  the  family  and  socioeconomic  back- 
JS  of  the  child  and  that  of  his  class- 

""n*^  only  was  a  disadvantaged  child  of  any 
race  likely  to  achieve  much  more  In  a  school 
J?^jr  of  r^ddle-class  pupils  than  he  would 
in  a  school  full  of  other  disadvantaged 
TOungsters.  bu^-and  here  Is  where  we  take 
Tblg  svrtpe  at  one  of  the  big  myths  abound- 
ing today-the  middle-class  youngster  was 
not    likely    to    suffer    from    the    Integrated 

^*iTu°not  hard  to  take  the  one  neces^ 
next  step  and  say  that  because  most  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  are  from  racial  ml- 
SSmy^oupI.  and  most  middle-class  young- 
sters ai^  from  the  white  majority  Population 
we  may  argue  that  racial  Integration  In 
TchocTls  would  do  more  to  lift  the  educa- 
UonTle-vel  of  the  disadvantaged  thousands 
of  children  In  America  today,  than  any 
quantity  of  financial  aid  directed  at  schools 
which  maintain  the  racial  status  qua 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  proc- 
ess, what  are  the  barriers  to  P>; o^i^f  '[^^ ji|: 
segregation?   Certainly,  one   of   the  biggest 
wIT^des    is    frustration.    Yesterday     the 
i^tration  of  the  white  community  brought 
lis  Tin  short-  today,  whites  are  joined  by  a 
S^wfng    n^ber    of    Negro   citizens    whose 
^Ufled    frustration    hinders    the    advance- 
ment of  desegregation.  ,  .^  ,„  the 
To  many  who  have  been  involved  In  the 
civU  rights  movement.  Inside  or  outelde  the 
S,vemLnt.  the  stereotype  of  resistance  to 
desegregation  is  the  white  parent  '^ho  fears 
wl^t  he  calls  "mixing."  of  Negro  and  white 
children.  That  element  reniains.  of  course, 
but  there  are  other  barriers  as  well  as  «ie 
Old  community  attitudes  of  the  ^hite  par- 
ent   one  of  these  barriers  U  the  frustrated 
feeling  of  the  white  citizen  that  he  is  not 
being  sutwwrted  even  when  he  agrees  to  co- 
op^te.  Too  often,  a  sciiool  superintendent. 
c^Vlnced  he  should  go  along  with  the  law. 
agrees  to  an  IntegraUon  plan,  only  to  see  a 
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neighbor  school  dUtrlct  get  away  wlMi  little 
or  no  integration  under  a  Federal  court  order 
Too  often,  white  board  members  and  parents 
of  good  will  see  their  effort  undermined  by  a 
small  group  out  to  set  up  a  private  school 
and  thereby  evade  the  requirements  of  the 
law  Too  often,  there  appears  no  support,  or 
worse,  local  political  opposition,  to  the  school 
board  member  within  his  own  oommunlty.  so 
that  the  man  of  courage  is  actually  hurt  by 
his  law-abiding  actions.  ,„„„„ 

In  the  North,  the  disaffection  and  feeling 
of  frustration  of  the  white  man  where  ra^ 
relaUons  are  concerned,  are  becoming  the 
subject  of  entire  books.  He  is  the  'forgotten 
American."  He  moves  his  family  two  doors 
away  from  a  school,  only  to  find  his  children 
bused  to  a  school  in  another  neighborhood. 
Hvery  frustration,  whether  it  Is  that  of  a 
fatter  pay  envelope  because  of  Infiatlon  that 
of  his  everyday  traffic  Jam,  or  that  of  a  rise  in 
the  crime  rate  which  he  cannot  control,  is 
translated  into  racial  terms,  and  has  its  focus 
in  such  an  emotional  subject  as  desegrega- 
tion and  any  proposal  to  transport  children 
to  achieve  that  end.  He  Is  unhappy,  and  he  is 
going  to  let  us  know  it.  He  is  standing  in  our 
way  today  as  hU  Southern  counterpart  did 
when  the  call  comes  to  desegregate. 

And  the  black  community  is  more  impa- 
tient vrtth  this  resUtonce  than  ever  before. 
The  new  awareness  of  self,  the  new  feeUng 
of  impatience,  has  combined  to  give  us  at 
times  a  less  than  cooperative  Negro  com- 
munity, a  community  which  does  not  auto- 
maUcally  open  the  door  when  we  say  we 
want  to  help  you."  They  have  not  seen 
enough  benefit  from  the  help  In  education 
that  was  promised  15  years  ago  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  said  that  sepa- 
rate but  equal  schools  weren't  equal  after 

all. 

The  frustration  of  the  slowness  of  deseg- 
reeatlon.  the  lack  of  strong  and  consistent 
support  to  those  who  have  led  the  way,  the 
frustration  of  seeing  racial  separation  in- 
crease in  the  cities  Instead  of  diminish,  the 
more  subtle  but  no  less  cruel  forms  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  North,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  meet  promise  with  production 
throughout  the  Nation,  have  led  many  black 
and  white  to  follow  the  path  to  new  forms 
of  separatism— to  greater  polarization  that 
threatens  to  tear  our  society  apart. 

How  do  we  meet  the  challenges  that  each 
of  these  resistant  groups  pose  to  the  law  as 
Lt  forth  m  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civ  Rights 
Act.  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  policy  that 
I  beUeve In?  ^„ 

My  obligation  in  the  first  Instance  seems 
pretty  clear,  and  that  Is  to  offer  the  utmost 
support  to  the  white  school  superintendents 
who  are  courageous  enough  to  stand  up  to 
the  fire  and  obey  civil  rights  law.  And  the 
clearest  way  is  to  remain  consistent  within 
our  own  program  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  goes  into  the  courts,  to  the 
Model  Cities  program  of  HUD,  to  the  Exten- 
sion Service  at  Agriculture  and  others  to  sup- 
port the  requiremente  of  the  1964  Civ  1 
Rights  Act  When  they  deal  with  any  and  all 
school  districts. 

Where  the  northern  white  community  is 
concerned.  I  think  there  Is  a  lot  more  edu- 
cation needed,  as  to  what  the  law  requires 
and  how  we  are  going  to  enforce  it.  Some  of 
the  old  myths  of  what  constitutes  de  facto 
segregation  and  what  constitutes  lUegal  dis- 
criminatory segregation,  need  drastic  revi- 
sion and  more  realistic  and  enlightened  at- 
titudes and  policies  brought  to  bear. 

Where  the  opposition  by  the  frustrated  In 
the  black  commtinlty  is  concerned.  I  thinK 
a  lot  can  be  done  by  Indeed  showing  good 
faith  in  action,  rather  than  words.  I  thins 
we  have  to  show  that  we  are  wlUlng  to  wade 
in  where  political  heat  prevails  against  us. 
that  we  are  able  to  achieve  resulte  in  terms 
of  number  of  chUdren  helped  through  de- 
segregation. 


Bu*  that  Is  not  all  that  we  must  do  by  the 
Negro  community  and  Ite  frustration.  We  will 
have  to  understand  and  react  to  the  cry  for 
more  dignity,  more  attention  to  the  burden 
which  he  has  borne,  not  only  before  1964, 
but  since  then,  in  the  desegregation  effort. 
We  should  seek  a  way  to  desegregate,  not 
close,  black  schools,  to  protect  not  fire  black 
teachers  when  a  system  desegregates,  to  pro- 
vide curricula  which  meet  the  needs  of  the 
black  community  as  well  as  the  white  and 
to  otherwise  realize  that  the  society  Is 
pluralistic,  not  all  white,  and  not  all  closed 

The  young  of  all  minorities — Indian  chil- 
dren, Mexican  American  children  and  Negro 
children— who  have  been,  in  effect,  put  aside 
by  school  establishmente  through  the  years, 
must  have  their  even  break  In  a  racially 
heterogeneous  classroom. 

Much  progress  has  been  made— but  despite 
the  blood  that  has  been  spilled,  the  battle  for 
equal  rights  Is  still  young.  Although  the  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Rights  directed  the  implemen- 
tation  of   over   340   desegregation    plans   In 
September,   over    156   districts   remain   un- 
touched by  administrative  action.  Although 
we  have  urged  districts  not  to  close  good  fa- 
cilities, they  continue  to  do  so.  Although  we 
are   now   successfully    using  our   Executive 
Order  tool  to  protect  black  teachers,  com- 
plaints  continue  to  come  In.  Although  we 
have  notified  five  college  systems  that  they 
must  desegregate,  few  have  presented  effec- 
tive plans.  _    .„  ^.  .  „^ 
And  what  of  our  northern  effort?  It  has 
become  clear  to  me  that  the  old  bugaboo  of 
keeping  Federal   hands  off  northern  school 
systems  because  they   are  only   "de   facto 
segregated,  instead  of  "de  Jure"  segregated 
as  the  result  of  some  official  act.  Is  a  fraud. 
There  are  few  If  any  pure  "de  facto    situa- 
tions. Uft  the  rock  of  de  facto,  and  all  too 
frequentiy  something  ugly  and  discrimina- 
tory crawls  out  from  under  it.  Sometimes  It 
was  years  ago  that  discrimination  occurred, 
but    the    minority    children    have    suffered 
since,    and   that   should   be   undoiie.    Sure 
racial  housing  patterns  may  coincide  with 
school    attendance    patterns    by    race,    but 
which  came  first  and  how  was  the  school 
boundary  drawn?  What  role,  if  any,  did  pre- 
1949  racial  covenants  in  FHA-loan  housing 
play  in  these  housing  patterns?  There  are 
m^y  avenues  which  have  not  been  fu^ly 
explored  that  I  promise  you  will  be   l«foi^ 
any  northern  school  system  we  examine  c£m 
be  called  truly  "de  facto."  And  despite  those 
Who  believe  the  legal  requirements  are  the 
same.  It  still  takes  a  lot  longer  to  make  an 
effective  case  for  fund  cut-off  or  successful 
negotiation  for  a  desegregation  plan  In  the 
North,  but  we  are  going  to  take  the  ttoe 
where  necessary.  We  have  been  In  over  50 
districts  in  the  North,  and  over  12  are  now 
S  coSldered  for  administrative  action. 
lli  r^ult   of   a   1968-69   National   Survey, 
over  500  northern  districts  have  been  tar- 
geted as  possible  problem  areas  for  future 
invlstigatlorwe  are  beginning  a  full  field 
review  of  San  Francisco,  the  first  city  over 
500,000  in  population  where  we  expect  to 
Itay  on  the  Job  untU  we  determine  that  the 
city  school  system  either  Is  or  Is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  ntle  VI. 

Before  I  try  to  explore  areas  of  common  ac- 
tion with  you.  let  me  briefly  mention  one 
more  aspect  of  civil  rights  enforcement  in 
Te  Fede«l  government  which  dlstre^^f^^! 
considerably.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  seem 
inr^mawareness  of  any  civil  rlgbt^  respon- 
sibility by  any  program  agency  which  does 
iot  hive  the  words  "civil  rlghte"  or  "equa 
opportunity  in  its  titie    We  have  ^ende 
UkVthe  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Comnilsslon.  but 
they  cannot  carry  the  entire  burden  of  hu- 
man  rlghte  within  government.  Some  nave 
^ggested  that  the  Federal  government  would 
be  more  effective  In  Ite  approach  to  civil 
rlghte  If  It  created  a  separate  Department  of 


Human  Rlghte.  or  something  along  that  line, 
K  a  move  nUy  indeed  be  nec^s^J  «  P"^" 

«fie  what  the  consequences  of  their  part^cu 
7r  p'r^am  or  grant  ^U  be  where  schooUn- 
tegration    or    any    other    human    rignu. 

''°?tTs''S'thls  point  that  you-members  of 
the  pmat^an^  quasi-public  organl^tlon 
de^<^ted  to  equal  rlgbts-can  play  an  ex- 
tremely  -J^ul  fe^^.^  Tu^fT^  thlt 

iEiHoSror^ver^^in 
E^-^sSersJty;sj3^:= 

YOU  must  search  out  agencies  which  are  act 
imT  ^  ways  to  promote  segregation  or 
l^larSls^  by  raTce.  Whether  by  design  or  by 
Sh  ^nS'exert'  your  lnfluen«.e  to  brtng 
ohmit  chanee  You  must  seek  out  the  hidden 
riuelluke  academic  testing  for  class  as- 
f^^nt  or  college  entrance  and  tax  exemp- 
ti^  tor  segregated  private  schoote-an^d  m^e 
them  the  causes  that  some  have  already  oe 
gin  to  make  them  for  the  wrong  reasons  and 

^Sharm'ost'Sficult.  but  most  needed  by 
all  commuStles  in  the  Nation  today  and  in 

Se  comTng  Immediate  »°f  ^  "> ?  y^^^ti^ge 
and  this  eovernment  must  have  the  courage 
toUS?  uS^n  official  and  unofficial  action  at 
^e^^l  llvel  which  unifies  the  community 
wros^  «clal  lines  instead  of  dividing  it.  It 
ff  i^reaslnely  easier  and  more  popular  to 
S>r^Sone  or  %mote  separatism  by  and  for 
minorities  Instead  of  finding  and  promoting 
SS^Uy beneficial  integrated  altematlv^ 
We  have  made  enough  progress  in  civil  rights 
S  b  Jd  Tthat  progress  instead  of  turning 

°^he«Vre  !^ay  from  1  to  4  mlUlon  Negroes 
InThlunlted  States  who  hold  attitudes  mdl- 
Sting  "a  depth  of  estrangement  and  bitter- 
^ess  unique  in  American  history,"  says  Gary 
T  MOT  a  noted  student  of  Negro  opinion 
Iho  ^t  undated  an  analysis  he  made  two 
ye^s  «o  He  r^orte  that  In  these  past  two 
ve^  ^he  number  of  bitter  black  citizens 
Cl^o^ng  and  increases  noticeably  among 
the  young  and  those  in  the  North^ 

But  the  real  kicker,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that. 
conW  t^  much  of  the  talk  today  about 
fh»  cf^lre  for  black  separatism.  Mr.  Marx 
So^  bat  "Much  of  the  anger  which  exl^^ 
wSmlns  directed  toward  inclusion  m  the 
Z^m"  and  that  1967  findings  that  most 
Ne^  favor  integration  "would  seem  stm 
te  h^  in  1969.  if  perhaps  no*  as  strongy^ 

the  small  but  vocal  militant  group,  but 
anot^r  mlUlon  and  then  still  aijother  mU- 
Uon  of  the  increasingly  angry  who  Miy  the 
HeU  with  it.  the  Hell  with  your  Integration 
?ni  the  Hell'  with  your  lousy  society?  As  Mr. 

^}  iSls^'^ruf  ?he"ra?m^nrS 

fn^thecaiS^  meaning  and  consequences  of 

lit.     and^e'^pe  o!  ameliorative  ^tion 

required,   are   astounding   and   can  lead   to 

rleeolv  pessimistic  conclusions. 

"They  indicate  a  profound  lack  of  com- 

^ke,  to  do  more  than  merely  mirror  the 


white  thinking  on  "»«  subject  of  racejeU^ 
tlons  and  equal  opportunity  ^t  Is  certaimy 
r,nt  our  duty  to  adopt  wholesale  the  biacK 
thlnkmg  on  the  racial  subject,  either,  espe- 

cally  ostracized  from  society  merely  because 
LScy  or  IM  nnlt«l  s»te.  aovrnment.  Mr 


FEDERAL  INTERFERENCE 
IN  EDUCATION 
Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  jurUor 
chamber  commerce  in  Alal«ma  enjoy^ 
a    well-earned    reP^^^ion    for    getting 
thiTies  done  The  members  of  this  orea- 
S^nTre  primarily  Jumor  execu^ves 
and  Include  among  its  members  some  oi 
me    most    intelUgent.    e^ef^^tic     and 
conscientious  young  men  m. o"^  S«t^ 
Thp    oeoDle    of    Alabama    admire    anfl 
Syr^e  junior  chamber  of  commer^ 
Sffusten  attentively  to  its  paints  of 
view  on  all  public  issues. 

Mr  President,  the  Forum  is  the  officii 

publication  of  the  MobUe.  A^;- Jj^f^i 
ThP  November  1969  issue,  contains  an 
Sde  eSed  "A  Jaycee  Speaks  Oait^3n 
Federal  Interference  In  Public  Educa 
Sn "  wSten  by  Charles  Steiner  m. 
'S'arSe  suggeL  ttiat  Jhereare  mj^ 
steos  that  can  be  taken  to  restore  lo»i 
Sol  of  local  PUbUc  schools- guP^„^ 
nf  mv  oroposed  amendment  to  the  con 
sUtutionTfffect  a  return  of  l^  con- 
trol is  mentioned  as  one  such  step. 

Mr  President,  I  commend  this 
thcJihtful  arUcle  to  the  consideration  of 
SSftoSind  the  public  as  an  mdicaUon 
STdeeply  held  conviction  on  the  part 
of  responsible  leadership  in  the  State 
S  yiabama.  The  issues  ^re^^^^lf^l 
course  nationwide  in  scope,  and  I  tWnk 
S  thrpublic  generally  would  profit 
by  the  pe?suasive  arguments  Present«i 
?or^  control  of  educational  ^tu- 
tions  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articie  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Therrbeing  no  objection,  the  article 
w^oiSer^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


A  jAYcra  Speaks  Out  on  Fedeeal  Intek- 

FEKENCX   IN    PUBLIC    EDUCATION 

(By  Charles  Steiner) 
The  people  of  Alabama,  the  South   and 

^^¥i"ve?r?hr^^^^^^ 

tlon'thro^gb  tbtro'w^  local  and  state  school 
Ss  wifhout  X'f-^^P-  %S 
^"P^'r^ment  itseU^en  ?t  comes  to  pubUc 
^n'^yciS^n  we  orAmerlca  feel  that  complete 


";°V'.^„  Mr  SrtSw.cto  vote  on  tBoM 

set  down  *'y  *^*  f  "^\„atlon  of  Independ- 

S^f  we  sSou  fnoTslt  Wly  by.  but  defend 

our  co^titutional  system  of  BO'"nment^nd 

°te  cherished  freedoms  to  reverse  the  flow  of 

this  destruction  of  our  states  rlgb^^^'*  ° 

our  public  education  system.  Ti'°",!f  ^eU- 

neri^ge,  -«  beUev^TtLe'lnh^^teUt  r^t 
government  Is  based  °° J-"  preserve 

srp'srr4SvS°|.e.o^.- 
3SS^rs/'o, 

^°^J\.Zl  ^11   use   their  knowledge   to 

E"L^sCHris°2;ro^r£H 
r.TSi-.°orrwTcr£.3 

'^"  r/ulde'tKaUon  fo,^^  IMt  takes 

schools  locauy,  wicu  ^^^^ 

see  that  such  a  step  is  ta^en.  '■-  ,^„ 

^S^r^e^^'u^l^^se'ouf S  to  live  as  free 

-Tm^t  no^  1^  Pa^^^--— Te 
fft'-u^\rs%rrrtght  the  wrongs 

that  unjust  laws  f«t«f>.T^f^d  Jeaken  our 

destroy  «^'  ^^4*^,^e  ^"^^any  ste^lLat  can 
governments,  -^ere  are  man^    ^ 

*'%?''t^k?  tor  the^^e  Of  an  amendment 
r^e^onstTtutionru.S.  Senator  James 
^Sle^th^t  Elates  «^-  --rv^^^,^ 
several  Stetes.  "f*^i^7e  jurisdiction  of 
Sl^r^^nSUnnT^S^aLaUon  of  .U 
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public  BCboola  and  public  school  syBtema 
within  the  Stat«  and  that  no  officer  or  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  power 
to  Impair  or  Infringe  any  right  ao  reserved 
to  the  States.  The  free  voice  of  the  people 
ahould  be  heard,  and  the  best  way  Is  throiigh 
their  votes  and  the  courts  to  protect  their 
rights  as  Americans. 

What  better  way  can  the  Jaycees  serve 
their  fellow  man  than  through  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  and  also  to  see  that 
our  public  education  system  remains  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  school  boardb. 
This  Is  a  choice  that  has  to  be  made  by  us 
If  our  country  Is  ever  to  remain  free,  demo- 
cratic and  Independent  and  If  the  rights  of 
our  citizens  are  to  remain  sacred. 


DRAPT  REFORM 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  week  there  have  been  rapid  and  di- 
verse developments  in  the  general  field 
of  draft  reform.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  published  a  report  which  in- 
cluded in  it  a  call  for  broad  reforms;  the 
President  signed  his  draft  reform  bill 
and  issued  an  Executive  order  establish- 
ing a  lottery;  and  the  Selective  Service 
System  last  night  actually  conducted  the 
lottery  itself. 

Because  many  Members  of  Congress 
were  not  in  Washington  over  the  Thanks- 
giving holiday  and  may  have  missed 
various  of  the  significant  elements  of 
these  developments,  I  have  assembled 
the  relevant  pieces  of  information  for 
printing  in  the  Record.  They  are: 

Exhibit  1.  Elxcerpt  from  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence. 

Exhibit  2.  Statement  by  President 
Nixon  on  signing  the  bill. 

Exhibit  3.  Executive  Order  11497. 

Exhibit  4.  White  House  fact  sheet. 

Exhibit  5.  Department  of  Drfense  fact 
sheet. 

Exhibit  6.  Newspaper  articles. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
exhibits  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

-      EXHIBTr    1 

Excerpt  P^om  Report  or  Commission  on  trx 
Causes  and  Prevention  or  Violence 

A  significant  focal  point  of  dissent  by  the 
young  has  been  the  issue  of  draft  reform.  To 
many,  the  draft  symbolizes  the  Inflexibility 
ot  our  Institutions  and  all  that  Is  wrong 
with  the  government's  treatment  of  the 
young.  FMirther,  the  inequities  of  the  system 
have  been  set  in  sharp  relief  by  the  reality 
of  the  on-going  war  that  many  youth  believe 
to  be  immoral  and  futile.  The  "oldest-first" 
order  of  draft  calls  produces  a  period  of 
prolonged  uncertainty  for  young  men  that 
profoundly  affects  their  education,  career  and 
marriage  decisions— a  condition  which  is 
made  more  unacceptable  by  the  lack  of  uni- 
form deferment  and  exemption  standards 
and  by  the  wide  variation  in  the  exercise  of 
discretion  by  local  boards.  Draft  reform  will 
not  take  the  sting  out  of  student  anti-war 
protest  or  other  manifestations  of  student 
discontent,  but  it  could  go  far  to  reduce  the 
tensions  and  frustrations  that  now  lead  some 
young  men  to  seek  refuge  abroad  and  others 
to  destroy  Selective  Service  records,  burn 
draft  cards,  or  disrupt  induction  centers. 

A  random  lottery  system  which  would  sub- 
ject all  to  equal  treatment  at  age  nineteen, 
woiild  take  the  youngest  rather  than  the 
oldest  first,  and  would  reduce  the  period  of 
prime  draft  vulnerability  from  the  present 


seven  years  to  one  year,  appears  to  be  the 
fairest  and  most  promising  alternative  to  the 
existing  draft  system.  Undergraduate  defer- 
ments would  be  continued,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  the  year  of  maximum 
vulnerability  would  come  whenever  the  de- 
ferment expired.  It  would  be  far  leas  dis- 
ruptive In  the  lives  of  young  men  while  fully 
consistent  with  national  security  needs.  The 
President  has  recommended  such  a  proposal 
to  the  Congress.  We  are  plesised  to  note  that 
the  Congress  has  approved  the  random  lot- 
tery feature. 

We  also  strongly  endorse  the  balance  of 
President  Nixon's  proposals  for  reform  of  the 
draft  system,  which  are  similar  to  that  rec- 
ommended In  1967  by  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion and  the  Clark  Panel.'  To  the  extent 
these  proposals  require  further  legislation, 
we  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  it. - 

Assuming  the  enactment  of  random  selec- 
tion system,  however,  the  area  of  discretion 
for  local  draft  boards  Is  enormous  and  Is 
likely  to  remain  so. 

We  therefore  urge  that  renewed  attention 
be  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Marshall  Commission  for  building  a  greater 
measure  of  due  process  into  the  exercise  of 
draft  board  discretion. 

Youth  should  also  be  given  a  role  on  local 
draft  boards. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  In  exercising 
his  power  to  appoint  the  members  of  local 
draft  boards,  the  President  name  at  least  one 
person  under  30  years  of  age  to  each  local 
board.' 

At  present,  the  Selective  Service  System 
calls  only  about  a  third  of  the  eligible  young 
men  for  the  draft  each  year.  Reform  of  the 
system  will  not  alter  this,  but  by  taking  the 
youngest  first  and  by  reducing  the  period  of 
uncertainty  from  seven  years  to  one,  It  will 
free  many  young  men  to  make  firm  decisions 
about  their  futures.  The  federal  government 
should  do  much  more  to  provide  these  young 
men,  as  well  as  other  young  men  and  women 
m  all  walks  of  life,  with  the  opportunities 
for  service  to  their  communities  and  the 
nation.  As  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  ex- 
periences bear  out,  many  young  people  are 
eager  to  assist  the  less  fortunate  to  achieve 
social  justice  and  willing  to  devote  a  part 
of  their  lives  to  tasks  for  which  the  major 
reward  is  the  satisfaction  of  helping  others. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  voluntary  service 
of  this  kind  should  be  an  alternative  to  mili- 
tary service.  Rather,  we  suggest  that  public 
service  opportunities  be  made  available,  re- 
gardless of  military  service,  to  young  men 
and  young  women,  high  school  and  college 
graduates,  Inner  city,  suburban,  and  rural 
youth — as  justified  by  the  nation's  needs. 

We  are  convinced  that  youth  will  grasp 
meaningful  opportunities  for  attacking  con- 
structively the  problems  and  Injustices  that, 
too  often,  now  drive  them  to  attacks  aimed 


>  /n  Pursuit  of  Equity:  Who  Serves  When 
Not  All  Serves?.  Report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selective  Service 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Oovemment  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1967) ;  U.S..  Congress,  Senate,  Report  of 
the  Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on  Military  Man- 
power Procurement,  H.  Doc.  374,  90th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  1968.  Our  recommendations,  of 
course,  refer  only  to  the  present  draft  sys- 
tem and  are  Intended  to  apply  only  so  long  as 
It  continues.  The  question  of  whether  the 
draft  should  be  replaced  for  the  long  term 
by  a  form  of  volunteer  service  In  the  armed 
forces  Is  now  iinder  consideration  by  another 
Presidential  commission. 

*As  suggested  by  Joeeph  A.  Calif ano,  Jr., 
m  his  book  The  Student  Revolution,  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  1970.  The  Mar- 
shall Commission  found  that  the  average 
aged  local  boctf'd  members  was  S8.  One  fifth 
of  all  the  nearly  17,000  board  members  were 
over  70.  While  twelve  were  over  90,  only  one 
was  under  30. 


at  the  destruction  of  useful  Institutions, 
rather  than  at  their  reform.  But  we  recog- 
nize their  skepticism  of  government-spon- 
sored programs  and  their  Increasing  un- 
willingness to  become  Involved  In  social  ac- 
tion programs  In  which  they  have  no  voice. 
Consequently,  we  believe  that  a  new  and 
flexible  approach  to  youth  service  opportuni- 
ties Is  required,  one  that  Is  tailored  to  in- 
dividual talents  and  desires. 

We  urge  the  President  to  seek  legislation 
to  expand  the  opportunities  for  youth  to 
engage  In  both  full-time  and  part-time  pub- 
lic service,  by  providing  federal  financial 
support  to  young  people  who  wish  to  engage 
In  voluntary,  non-mllltary  service  to  their 
communities  and  to  the  nation. 

We  do  not  suggest  the  creation  of  another 
federally-administered  program,  or  set  of 
programs,  comparable  to  the  Peace  Corps 
or  VISTA.  Instead  we  suggest  that  a  large 
number  of  full-  and  part-time  public  service 
options  be  opened  to  youth — opportunities 
which  the  youths  themselves  can  be  expected 
to  seek  out  and  to  Improve  upon,  and  which 
can  be  filled  and  administered  at  the  local 
level  If  federal  financial  support  Is  made 
available.  We  have  In  mind  such  possibilities 
as  teaching  and  reading  assistants,  tutors 
and  counselors  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools;  hospital  orderlies  and  nurses' 
aides;  personnel  for  neighborhood  service 
and  recreation  centers;  auxiliary  aides  to 
local  law  enforcement  and  social  service 
agencies;  and  many  others. 

The  service  opportunities  would  be  ap- 
proved by  a  central  federal  agency.  The  au- 
thorizing statute  should  set  general  stand- 
ards of  agency  approval,  eligibility,  and  levels 
of  compensation.  The  choice  of  the  partic- 
ular public  service  opportunity  from  the 
large  approved  list  of  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions and  groups  should  be  left  to  the 
voltinteers,  and  the  Initiative,  direction  and 
control  of  the  activities  would  remain  en- 
tirely with  the  approved  local  entity." 

The  program  might  be  launched  to  recruit 
100,000  young  people  each  year  for  four  or 
five  years,  as  experience  was  accumulated. 
The  eventual  goal  might  be  as  high  as  1,000.- 
000  active  youth  volunteers  in  service  at  any 
given  time,  depending  upon  experience  and 
developing  national  needs.  As  Is  now  true  for 
Peace  Corps  and  similar  existing  programs, 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  should  be  set  at 
a  student  subsistence  level  and  should  not 
be  financially  competitive  with  other  em- 
ployment opportunities.  As  a  special  Induce- 
ment, however,  we  recommend  that  comple- 
tion of  two  years  of  full-time  public  service 
entitle  the  participant  to  educational  assist- 
ance comparable  to  that  available  to  veterans 
under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  with  lesser 
amounts  of  assistance  for  service  periods  be- 
tween six  months  and  two  years.* 

Voluntary  public  service  could  contribute 
to  reduction  of  the  large  backlog  of  unmet 
social  needs,  and  thus  could  be  an  Important 
step  toward  a  more  humane  reordering  of 
national  priorities.  And  youth  service  could 


'One  considerable  virtue  of  the  approach 
to/youth  service  suggested  here  Is  that  It  in- 
volves a  "market  strategy"  rather  than  a 
"monopoly  service"  strategy:  the  multitude 
of  public  and  private  agencies  would  have  to 
compete  for  the  services  of  the  federally-sup- 
ported youth  workers  by  offering  them  mean- 
ingful, satisfying  opportunities  for  achieve- 
ment of  desired  goals;  less  successful,  unre- 
warding programs  would  fall  to  attract 
volunteers  and  hence  would  not  waste  the 
public  funds  being  committed  to  youth  serv- 
ice. Cf.  the  discussion  of  the  Importance  of 
market-type  incentives  for  success  In  public 
programs  In  Moynlhan,  "Toward  a  National 
Urban  PoUcy,"  The  Public  Interest  (No.  17, 
FaU  1969). 

*  Depending  on  the  availability  of  funds, 
educational  assistance  could  be  limited  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  need. 
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slimUy  to  the  young  that  our  nation  is  com- 
mitted to  the  achievement  of  social  justice, 
as  well  as  to  military  security. 

EIXKIBIT    2 

IProm  the  office  of  the  White  House  Press 
'  Secretary,  Nov.  26.  1969] 

REMARKS    or    THE    PRESIDENT    AT    SlONINO    Or 
H  Jl!l4001,  AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  MnXTART 

SELECTIVE  SERVICES  ACT  or   1967 
Mr  Secretary.  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Ho^.  ^d  Members  of  the  Yo^^h  Advisory 
Committee  who  are  present  here  today^ 

I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the 
draft  reform  bill,  which  has  been  passed  by 
the  Hoxise  and  the  Senate. 

In  signing  this  blU.  I  think  It  might  be 
wen  to  refe?  to  a  statement  that  was  made 
over  100  years  ago  by  General  Grant  with 
?SIrd loathe  drTft  that  was  then  In  effe^ 
He  said  that  the  agony  of  suspense  is  worse 
than  the  effect  of  the  law  Itself. 

As  far  as  this  draft  reform  bill  Is  con- 
cerned. It  does  not  remove  all  of  the  nequ  ty 
of  ?Se  draft,  because  there  will  be  Inequity 
«  long  as  any  of  our  young  men  have  to 
^rve  Iht^  others  do  not  have  to  serve.  But 
?h7Lony  of  suspense  and  uncertainty  which 
hM^ung  over  our  younger  generation  for 
se^en  yeL  can  now  be  reduced  to  one  y^ 
and  other  very  needed  reforms  In  the  draft 
ran  be  made  by  Executive  Order. 

Li^gSS  the  bin,  I  want  to  Impress  upon 
evZ^S  'ere  that  while  the  Ad^n^a- 
tlon  took  the  initiative  through  t^e  Secre 
t^y  of  Defense's  recommendation  m  Bending 
iSS  bill  to  the  congress,  it  could  not  be  here 
for  signature  by  the  President  had  it  not 
Sd  s^ng  bipartisan  support  by  Members 
^the  Democratic  Party  In  the  House  and 
^nate    as  well  as  Members  of  the  Repub- 
»£an  Party  ThU  Is  truly  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure anf  the  credit  should  be  taken  by  both 
parties  as  the  bUl  signing  occurs 
^  Finally.  I  would  say  that  l«>,f  ^^^°  *^^ 
future    while  this  measure  wlU  remove  a 
g^eat  number  of  Inequities  and  particularly 
Smove  the  uncertainty  to  which  I  refer,  we 
S  not  be  satisfied  until  we  finally  can 
Lave  the  system  which  I  advocated  during 
?hrcM^I^Sn    Of    a    completely    volunteer 
araied^rcef.  We  cannot  move  to  that  now 
because  of  the  requirements  for  armed  serv- 
ices  That  is.  however,  our  ultimate  goal. 
Now  I  wlU  sign  the  measure. 

ExHiBrr  3 

EXECtmVE  ORDER  NO.  1 1497-AMENDrNO  TOE 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REGULATIONS  TO  PRE- 
SCRIBE Random  Selection 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  MlUtary  Selective  Service   Act  of   1967 

62  i^ai^.  as  amended)  I  hereby  pre- 
scribe the  following  amendments  of  the 
Selective  Service  Regulations  prescribed  by 
IxSve  orders  No.  ^0001otSeptemX>^^. 
1948  No.  10202  of  January  12.  1951,  No  10292 
oii^ptember  25.  1951,  No- 10659  of  Pebru^ 
15    1956    No    10735  of  October  17,  1957,  No. 

wi  of  January  5,  1962.  No.  11098  of  »^ch 
14    1963    No    11119  of  September   10.   1963. 
NO    11241  of  August  26.  1965.  No.  11360  o 
June  30.  1967,  and  co'^stltutlng  portions  of 
Chapter  XVI  of  Title  32  of  the  Code  of  Ped- 

'"^l  Kn'?^".4.  CalU  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Is  amended  by  revoking  paragraphs 
(b)    and    (c)    and  redesignating  paragraph 

^'^ItJSon  1631.5.  calls  by  theJHrectorof 
selective  Service,  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph   (d).  to  read  as  follows. 

•^(d)  ^Dlrecto'r  of  Selective  Service  shall 
establish  a  random  selection  sequence  for 
Stln  such  random  -l^^-'^/.^m^! 
Shall  be  determined  as  the  President  may 
direct,  and  shaU  be  applied  nationwide.  The 
first  sequence  shall  determine  the  ord«  of 
selection  of  registrants  (other  *»»? °  ^«^; 
quents  or  volunteers)  who  prior  to  January 


1  1970  shall  have  attained  their  nineteenth 
vear  of  age  but  not  their  twenty-sixth.  New 
rendom  selection  sequences  shall  be  estab- 
lished m  a  similar  manner,  lor  registrants 
who  attain  their  nineteenth  year  of  age  on 
or  after  January  1,  1970.  The  random  se- 
quence number  determined  for  any  registrant 
shall  apply  to  him  so  long  as  he  remains  sub- 
ject to  random  selection.  A  random  sequence 
number  established  for  a  registrant  shall  be 
equivalent,  for  purposes  of  selection,  to  the 
same  random  sequence  number  established 
for  other  registrants  in  other  drawings^ 

3.  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section 
1631  7  Action  by  Local  Board  Upon  Receipt 
of  Notice  of  Call,  are  revoked,  paragraph  (c) 
is  redesignated  as  paragraph  (b) ,  and  a  new 
paragraph   (a)    Is  prescribed  to  read  as  fol- 

lows '  M 

••(a)  When  a  call  Is  received  by  a  Notice  of 
CaU  on  Local  Board  (SSS  Form  201)  from  the 
State  Director  of  Selective  Service  for  a  speci- 
fied number  of  men  to  be  delivered  for  Induc- 
tion   or  for  a  specified  number  of  men  in  a 
medical,  dental,  or  alUed  specialist  category 
to  be  delivered  for  Induction,  the  Executive 
Secretary  or  clerk.  If  so  authorized,  or  a  local 
board  member  shall  select  and  Issue  orders  to 
report  for  induction  to  the  number  of  men 
required  to  fill  the  caU  from  among  Its  regls- 
trtmts  who  have  been  classified  In  Class  I-A 
or  Class  I-A-O  and  have  been  found  accept- 
able for  service  In  the  Armed  ^^^^^JS 
whom    a    Statement   of    AcceptablUty    (DD 
Form  62)   has  been  mailed  at  le*st  21  day* 
before  the  date  fixed  for  induction :  Provided 
That  any  registrant  classified  In  Class  I-A  or 
Class  I-A-O  who  is  subject  to  random  selw- 
tlon  as  herein  provided,  whose  random  se- 
quence number  has  been  reached   and  who 
would  have  been  ordered  to  report  for  Induc- 
tion except  for  delays  due  to  a  pending  per- 
sonal appearance,  appeal,  P^lnductlon  ex- 
amination, reclassification,  or  otherwise,  shall 
If  and  when  found  acceptable  and  when  such 
delay  Is  concluded,  be  ordered  to  report  for 
induction  next  after  delinquents  and  volun- 
Uers  even  If  the  year  In  which  he  otherwise 
would  have  been  ordered  to  report  has  ended 
^d  even  If  (in  cases  of  extended  liability)  he 
^  attained  his  twenty-sixth  birthday.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  a  registrant  classified  to 
Class  I-A  or  Class  I-A-O  who  has  volunteered 
for  induction  or  who  is  a  delinquent  may  be 
se[ec?«i  and  ordered  to  report  for  induct  on 
to  mi^  induction  call  notwithstanding  the 
^t  that  he  has  not  been  found  a«ceP^ble 
for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  a  Statement  of  Ac- 
centablllty  (DD  Form  62)  has  been  mailed  to 
w£.  Registrants  shall  be  selected  and- ordered 
to^pwt  for  induction  In  the  following  cate- 
Kories  and  in  the  order  indicated: 

••(1)  Delinquents  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  yeaA  in  the  order  of  their  datw  of 
birth  with  the  oldest  being  selected  first 
^2)  volunteers  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  26  years  in  the  sequence  In  which  they 
have  volunteered  for  induction. 

-rSKl)  1970.  in  the  calendar  year  1970. 
non-volimteers  bom  on  or  after  January  1, 
^Ld  on  or  before  December  31. 1950.  who 
have'  not  attained  the  26th  annlversaij  of  the 
^tes  of  their  birth.  In  the  order  of  their 
?Sdom  sequence  numbers  established  by 
rSom  selection  Pro««^^«,  P'^^j^^^u^S 

Stlor^e  designated  the  1970  selection 
Group  and  constitute  category  (3)  for  1970. 
Membere  of  the  1970  Selection  Group  on 
^^m^r  31.  1970.  whose  random  s^uen^ 
numbers  have  not  been  reached  by  that  date. 
S  be  assigned  to  the  priority  group  which 
if  fi^mXtely  below  the  First  Priority  Selec- 

'%?r^r7lZnriater  Years.  For  calendar 
vear  1971  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  a 
new  First  Priority  Selection  Group  and  lower 
Jri^rity  groups  Shall  be  estamished  which 
toeether  \^1I1  constitute  category  (3)  for  tnai 
yel^^e  First  Priority  Selection  Group  shall 


consist    (A)    of  nonvolunteers  In  Class  I-A 
and  Class  I-A-O  who  prior  to  January  1  of 
each  such  calendar  year  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  years  but  not  of  20  years,  and  (B) 
of  nonvolunteers  who  prior  to  January  1  of 
each  such  calendar  year  have  attained  the 
age  of  19  but  not  of  26  years  and  who  during 
^at  year  are  classified  Into  Class  I-A  or  class 
I-A-O   following   expiration   of   their   defer- 
ments or  exemptions  or  otherwise.  Members 
of  each  such  First  Priority  Selection  Group, 
who  have  not  attained  the  26th  anniversary 
of  the  dates  of  their  birth,  shall  be  selected 
m  the  order  of  their  random  sequence  num- 
bers   Members  of  each  such  First  Priority 
Selection  Group  on  December  31  of  the  re- 
spective   calendar    year    whose    random    se- 
quence numbers  are  not  reached  by  that  date 
shall  be  assigned  to  successively  lower  prior- 
ity groups,  so  that  those  who  were  in  the 
1970  Selection  Group  and  who  move  Into  a 
lower  priority  group  at  the  end  of  1970  as 
herein  provided  will  be  In  the  lowest  such 
group,  those  who  were  In  the  1971  First  Prior- 
ity Selection  Group  will  be  In  the  next  to  the 
lowest  such  group,  and  so  forth.  Any  regis- 
trant who  was  subject  to  selecUon  in  the 
1970  Selection  Group  or  In  the  First  Priority 
Selection   Group   for  any   subsequent   yew. 
who  thereafter  Is  assigned  to  a  lower  priority 
group  in  category  (3).  who  while  in  such  a 
fower  priority  group  receives  a  deferment  or 
exemption,  and  who  subsequently  is  recls*- 
slfled  into  Class  I-A  or  Class  I-A-O.  shall  be 
reassigned  to  the  priority  group  In  which  he 
would  have  been  if  he  had  not  received  such 
deferment  or  exemption.  „^    .^^  „.,„. 

"(Ill)  Certain  Registrants  Married  Before 
August  27.  1965.  Within  each  group  In  cate- 
Kory  (3)  there  shall  be  a  subgroup  consist- 
ine  of  registrants  who  have  a  wife  whom 
thiy  married  on  or  before  August  26^  19^^ 
and  with  Whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide 
family  relattonshlp  in  their  homes^  Regis- 
trants in  any  such  subgroup  shall  be  in  all 
respects  subject  to  this  paragraph,  except 
that  they  shall  be  selected  after  otherreg^- 
trantTln  the  group  of  which  that  subgroup 

'*  "^^Nonvolunteers  who  attain  the  age  of 
19  years  during  the  calendar  year  but  who 
have  not  attained  tbe  age  of  20  years.  In  the 
order  of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest 

'"■'.';i)''Slunteers  who  have  attained  the 
aee  of  26  years  in  the  order  of  their  dat^  of 
^h  with  the  youngest  being  selected  first^ 

"(6)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  the 
aire  of  18  years  and  6  months  and  who  have 
^t  attalnld  the  age  of  19  years  In  the  order 
of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  being 
selected  first."  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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Exhibit  4 
I  Prom  the  office  of  the  White  House 

Press  Secretary)  

NEW  DRATT  selection  Ststem  fact  SHnn 
This  fact  sheet  describes  the  major  revi- 
sion m  the  draft  selection  procedures  placed 
frit^pffect  bv  President  NUon  under  the 
LumoritTof  ^b^aw  91-124,  November  26 
S.  It  describes  how  this  new  systenTV^ 
work  and  presents  Information  on  the  draft 
outlook  fo?  young  men  In  1970  under  this 
system. 

MAJOR  changes 

The  new  program  accomplishes  the  follow- 
InT^JoTfrn^ovements  in  draft  selection 

^T  u"r:^uces  the  period  of  prlme  dr^t 
vulnerability,  and  the  uncertainty  that  ac- 
companies It,  from  up  to  7  years,  under  the 
previous  system,  to  only   1  year- 

2  It  establishes  this  vulnerab  Ity  for  a 
fixed  time  In  each  young  nian's  Ufe  wWch 
vrtiTbe  much  less  dlsniptlve  to  him  In  terms 
of  his  personal  plaimlng. 
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3  It  establishes  a  fair  and  easily  under- 
standable method  of  random  selection  among 
such  young  men.  if  they  are  found  by  their 
1^^  boards  to  be  available   and  qualified 

^".Tundertakes  to  "t^^Ush  as  soon  as 
possible  procedures  under  which  a  Selective 
Service  registrant  may  request  »»  Arme^ 
Forces  examination  so  that  he  can  know  if 
he  is  physically  and  mentally  qualified  for 

military  service.  »  .  j. 

These  changes  are  presented  In  greater  de- 
tail below. 

1.  Limited  vulnerability 
Under  the  previous  draft  procedure  a  young 
man  began  his  time  of  =iaxlmum  vulner- 
ability to  the  draft  at  age  19  «^d  .^f  he  did 
not  volunteer  for  service,  remained  in  that 
status  until  he  was  drafted  or  «««»»«»  ^« 
26th  birthday.  Selection  among  men  In  this 
a«e  group  who  were  found  "available  and 
^allfled"  for  service  by  their  draft  boards 
wTon  an  oldest-first  basis.  Under  recent 
conditions  of  relatively  high  draft  calls  the 
ase  of  involuntary  Induction  has  been  low. 
averaging  about  20>/,  years.  However,  when 
draft  calU  were  much  smaller,  as  they  had 
bten  cWrtng  the  early  :960-s  the  average 
draft  age- had  reached  nearly  24  years.  This 
had  created  a  long  period  of  uncertainty  for 
voung  men  and  had  handicapped  many  of 
them  in  attempting  to  get  Jobs  or  gaining, 
and  made  It  difficult  for  them  to  plan  thfelr 
lives  intelligently. 

Under  the  revised  system  a  "First  Priority 
Selection  Group"  Is  established  which  will 
normally   constitute   the   only   group   from 
which  men  will  be  called  mvoluntarUy  Into 
service,  other  than  those  delinquent  in  their 
obligations  under  the  law,  or  medical,  den- 
tal   and  allied  specialists  (who  are  subject 
to   special   calls   after   they   complete   their 
professional  training.)  Those  registrants  who 
are  not  selected  for  Induction  during  their 
12-month  period  of  exposure  will  then  be 
placed  into  a  lower  priority  category  and  will 
normally   not   be   vulnerable   for   induction 
except  under  the  unlikely  circumstances  that 
the  First  Priority  Group  Is  completely  ex- 
hausted. Thxis.  under  normal  conditions   a 
young  man  will  receive  an  earlier  and  more 
decisive  answer  to  his  question.  "Where  do 
I  stand  with  the  draft?"  and  will  be  able 
to  plan  his  life  accordingly. 

2.  The  new  order  of  call 
Under    the    new    system,    as    under    the 
previous   procedure,   the   first  priorities   for 
induction  In  any  draft  board  will  consUt  of 
registrants  who  are  delinquent  In  their  re- 
sponsibilities   under   the   law   and   of   those 
volunteering   for   Induction.   The   principal, 
or  "First  Priority  Selection  Group"  for  In- 
voluntary induction  will,  however,  be  limited 
after  1970  (the  Initial  transitional  year)   to 
draft  eligible  men  In  their  19th  year  of  age 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  to  those 
men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  26  whose 
deferments   expired   during   the   year   upon 
completion  of  school  or  for  other   reasons. 
The    new     procedure    thus     establishes     a 
"youngest   first"   rather   than   "oldest   first" 
priority  for  Induction.  This  will  result  In  a 
stable  and  predictable  draft  age  period  for 
each  young  man— either  In  the  year  follow- 
ing hU  attainment  of  age  19  or  In  the  year 
after  he  leaves  school   or  otherwise  ceases 
to  be  deferred. 

However.  In  1970,  beginning  with  the  draft 
call  to  be  filled  In  January  1970.  this  First 
Priority  Group  will  also  include  all  draft 
eligible  men  who  are  In  the  ages  20  through 
25  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  so  that  no 
individual  eligible  for  Induction  under  the 
previous  rules  wlU  escape  vulnerability 
simply  because  of  the  change  to  the  new 

system. 

3.  Random  selection 

Since  more  men  are  classified  as  available 
for  service  each  year  than  are  requUed  to 
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fill  current  or  expected  draft  calls,  ajalr 
and  understandable  procedure  Is  needed  to 
determine  whom  to  call  first   whom  to  caU 
second,  and  whom  not  to  call  at  alL  Under 
the  authority  of  the  recent  ajniendment  to 
Jhe    draft    law    (P.U   91-124.    Nov^mbe'-   26 
1969)    President  Nixon   has   authorized   the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  to  place  Into 
Effect  a  simple  random  selection  pr^^^u^ 
for    this    purpose,    based    upon    a    random 
sequence  of  the  366  or  366  days  of  each  year. 
An  initial  drawing  to  be  held  on  December  1 
1969    win   establish   this   random   listing   of 
birth  dates  for  Individuals  who  will  be  In 
ages  19  through  25  years  on  pecember  31 
1969.    This    sequence    will    apply    nationally 
to  the  order  of  Induction  to  be  followed  by 
each  local  draft  board  this  coming  year.  T^us. 
If  June  21  is  the  first  day  drawn  then  ttiose 
in  the  first  priority  group,  available  for  in- 
duction, whose  birthdays  are  June  21.  will 
be  the  first  to  be  ordered  for  Induction  In- 
voluntarily m  January    19''0,/°"°^^8  ^,"- 
Unquents    and    volunteers.    K    Jf°M^„,J^ 
is  ?he   next  date   drawn.   Individuals   with 
that  birthday  would  be  second  In  order  of 
call  in  their  respective  draft  boards. 

In  the  event  that  two  or  more  men  have 
the  same  birth  date  within  a  local  board 
their  sequence  of  induction  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  first  letter  of  tje^  narn^ 
(last  name  and.  If  necessary  first  name) 
which  win  be  arranged  In  a  random  sequence 
to  be  established  by  a  supplemental  drawing 
also  to  be  conducted  on  December  1.  Draft 
ellglbles  in  the  "first  priority"  age  group 
whose  numbers  have  not  l»een  reached  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  will  be  placed  In  a  lower 
order  of  call  next  year  and  wlU  be  vulnerable 
?or  mductlon  only  If  the  First  Priority  Group 
of  next  year  Is  exhausted. 

4  Voluntary  armed  forces  examination 
The  President  has  directed  the  ascretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Sel^tlve 
Service  to  establish  procedures  ^nder  which 
registrants  of  the  Selective  Service  Syst^ 
may  request  of  their  Local  Board  an  armed 
?Srces  quaUfylng  examinations  at  the  earliest 
Srtrme'Vical  Boards  will  sched^les-h 
examination  to  be  held  at  an  Armed  Forces 
FxaminlnK  and  Entrance  Station. 
^"^XI  selection  and  this  new  oppor- 
tunlty  of  a  registrant  to  have  a  quaUfylng 
ex^natlon  v^lll  reduce  uncertainty  and 
make  It  more  possible  for  young  men  to 
plan  their  lives. 

THE    DRAFT    OTJTUWK    FOB    1970 

Young   men   who  will   be   vulnerable  for 
induct^n    next    year    will    want    to   know: 
once  the  blrthdate  drawing  has  taken  plaM. 
and  a  random  sequence  has  been  set   what 
are  my  chances  of  being  drafted  next  year. 
The  actual  chances  of  being  reached  for 
induction  for  draft-eligible  men  with  a  giv- 
en 5^  «on  on  the  blrthdate  list  wlU  depend 
u^n  many  factors,  particularly  upon  future 
military  strength  requirements  as  we  prog- 
ress in  our  efforts  to  Vletnamlze  the  war  and 
u^n  the  rate  of  voluntary  enlistments  and 
re-enllstments.  Any  possible  changes  In  draft 
deferment  policies  or  procedures,  resulting 
from  toe  current  reviews  within  the  Adinln- 
istratlon     or     from     Congressional     reviews 
scheduled  for  next  year  could  also  affect  this 
outlook. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has.  however, 
prepared  certain  estimates  based  upon  the 
best  available  information  at  this  time.  These 
eslmates  show  the  projected  military  man- 
power requirements  from  the  POOl  of  men 
Me  19-25  years,  who  will  be  available  for 
reduction  during  1970.  This  P«? '« ^*^?^ 
at  850.000.  including  about  500.000  19-25 
year  olds  who  would  be  Immediately  avail- 
able at  the  beginning  of  th«  year^« Jully 
examined  and  processed,  and  an  additional 
350,000  who  will  become  avaUable  diirlng 
1970  when  their  deferments  expire.  The  DOD 
has  further  estimated  that  a  total  ol  550,000. 
or  64%   of  this  group,  will  be  required  for 


military  service  either  as  volunteers  or  Induc- 
tees. This  is  based  on  the  currently  Planned 
military  end  strength  of  about  3.2  million  in 
June  1970  and  on  an  assumption  that  this 
strength  level  will  be  maintained  during  the 
nerlod  July-December  1970.  Based  on  past 
^perlence  It  Is  expected  that  290,000  of  the 
total  number  required  from  this  group  will 
volunteer  for  either  active  or  reserve  serv- 
ice The  remaining  requirement  of  about 
250  000  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  met 
through  induction.  ThU  represents  approxi- 
mately 45%  of  the  residual  manpower  pool 
in  1970.  excluding  those  who  will  have  volun- 
teered for  service. 

In  view  of  the  many  uncertainties  in- 
volved m  these  estimates,  our  best  Judgment 
at  this  time  Is  that  registrants  whose  birth 
dates  win  appear  in  the  top  one-third  of 
the  random  birth  date  sequence  will  have  a 
high  probability  of  being  drafted:  those  In 
the  middle  one-third,  an  average  probability 
of  being  drafted,  and  those  In  the  bottom 
one-third,  a  relatively  low  probability  of  be- 
ing reached  for  Induction. 


BXHIBTT    5 
XtePARTMENT     OF     DEFBNSS     PACT     SHKET     cJn 
SELBXTTIVB     SEKVICB     MANPOWER    POOL    PRO- 
JECTIONS FOR  Calender  Year  1970,  NovEti- 
BEB  20.  1969  / 

In  Secretary  Laird's  testimony  before /the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  H.R. 
14001.  November  14,  1969.  statistics  based 
on  the  attached  table  (Table  1)  were  pro- 
vided to  the  Committee. 

Secretary  Laird  emphasized  In  his  testi- 
mony that  the  projections  of  Inductions  ap- 
pearing on  this  table  were  derived  from  the 
following  assumptions:  _^»,  ,„,  *!,» 

(1)  That  the  military  end  strength  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1970 
would  be  approximately  3.2  mUllon  (based 
on  current  budget  plans)   and 

(2)  tJiat  this  strength  would  be  main- 
tained   during    the    period    July-December 

1970 

Secretarv  Laird  further  noted  that  he 
considered  the  resulting  draft  call  estimate 
a  maximum  estimate  of  next  year's  draft 

''^Based  on  these  assumptions,  the  attached 
table   shows    the   projected    miUtaxy    man- 
Dower  requirements  from  the  pool  of  men 
Lged  19^5  years,  who  wUl  be  available  for 
^Suction  during  1970.  These  estimates  In- 
£S"tTat  T4e  850,000  selective  Service 
registi'antB  In  tills  age  group  who  will  be 
^able  and  qualified  for  service,  a  total 
of  540,000  or  64%  will  be  required  for  mlll- 
tirv  service    either  as  volunteers  or  Induc- 
^.  u  T^tlmated  that  about  290,000  of 
this  group  wni  volunteer  for  service,  Incl^d- 
JS^lM^^Sw)  regular  enlistees  and  100,000  re- 
'^ve  enllstees^Of  the  rema^l^g  |jo^P  o 
560.000   avaUable   for   induct  on.   250000   or 
45%  would  be  required  for  induction. 
^'SsTamched  ls\n  additional  table  (Table 
2)  showing  the  estimated  status  of  the  tota^ 
age  group  of  young  men  who  will  be  age  19 
asof  January  1.1970. 

Table   1 —Selective  Service  manpower  pool 
^^oiecti<ms  for  1970  under  random  selec 

tion  system 
1    Estimated  selective  service  man- 
■      power   pool,   ages    19-25.   ««   of 

Jan.  1,  1970 °°°-°°° 

,^       ,o,  290.000 

(Age  19)---- 210.000 

(Ages  20-25) 

2.  Net    entrants    into    pool    during 
1970  (deferments  expiring) 350.000 

3.  Total  pool   available  for   service 
during  1970  (lines  1  and  2) 850.000 

4.  Less:   estimated  volunteers  from 
pool  during  1970.  total ^»°-°^° 

Active  duty  enllstinents i^' ^n 

Reserve   enlistments 100.  oou 
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TABLKl-Sereo«.e   Service  manpower  pool     ^-e  21  wiU  be  the  fi^t  ordere^  for  ind-      -5^^^r^L^Ttte?;  ms^JXr^^^^l'l^ 
'ToiectipTl^ro^ur^^  random  selec      tion^n  --..^^J^^l.^ U  th^^ne^x^t  date      b^^d.  he  coi^d  simp^^^ 

5  '"c^ltvlub-if^^rTnduction  dur-  '^^^,:S' ^Ts!^'^^.  men  wUl  be  In     V^^'lJ^''..r^  foUe  draft  notice  he  U 
inriO-ro  Sne  3-llne  4) 560.  000      ^hf  ^9%  d^^t  poTand  only  about  25(L000      pretty  ceri^aln  won  t  come. 

6  Estimated   inductions   from   pool  ^jj  ^  drafted.  It  Is  estimated   that  tfiose  chances  diuinish 

during  1970 280.000     ^^^^  birthdays  are  among  the  first  third         ^j^^^  ^J^^  ye„  ^uns  out.  so  does  his  blg- 

7  Not  required  for  Induction,  placed  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^rawn  wlU  certainly  be  drafted.  ^  chance  of  being  drafted.  For  all  practical 
■  m     lower    priority     category     on                               ^^  ^.^^  gg^ond  third  wiU  have  "an  aver-         yrposes.  he's  In  the  clear  unless  the  draft 

Jan.  1.  1971 310.000  probability  of  being  drafted"  and  those  ^j  j^  ^^^p^  ^y  unexpect«dly  massive  draft 

8.  Total  miUtary  accessions  as  per-  ^ »  ^^^^  bottom  third  a  low  probability.  j^„g 

centage  of  total  pool  (Unes  4  and  ,j^^  President   directed   Selective   Service  ^^  occupational  deferment  could  be  man- 

6.  as  percent  of  nne  3) »*  ^^  permit  a  registrant  to  request  a  physical  aged  the  same  way. 

9   Inductions  as  percentage  of  pool  examination  In  advance  so  that  he  may  know  Theoretically,  anyone  with  a  deferment  has 

available  for  Induction «  whether  he  is  physically  and  mentally  quail-  ^j^^  ^.^^  opportunity,  but  only  to  the  extent 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  fled  for  servlce.                                              ,     ,-  he  can  control  the  circumstances 

.       c      ,      ,v;ra„,^owpr  Pool  (line  1)  The  "youngest  first"  plan.  wHere  only  19-  j     ^  gy<.h  a  possibility  was  pointed  out  to 

selective  Service  Manpower  Pool  (line  1^  Jhe    younge                 f    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  pjanlgan  last  May  after  Nixon  first  outlined 

Estimated  number  oj^  ^egUtrants  in  C^ass  I^  A^  Sr  emeTgenc^.  will  not  begin  until  1971.  ^it3ft  proposal,  and  Flanlgan  commented 

Available  for  Service    who  would  be  founa  major  emerge     y                    ^^  ^^  ^e  on  Dec.  ^^      •Those^rT  damn  good  questions.  We 

quaUfled  /or  service  ''J"»y  "^3^^'^^^  „  ^''969    win^  e^^le  for  Induction  under  J^^.'^^^.^^t  all  the  details  worked  out  yet." 

eludes  I-A  registrants  whose  reclassifications  3-  19«9.  ^m  "^f^^^ll  escape  vulnerability  '"'I^^ed  yesterday   if   this  loophole   in  the 

or  appeals  are  pendlng_  the  pre                              ^^  ^^^  ^^^  system."  j^^      ^Hgut  be  abused  by  registrants  seek- 

stud^nS'^  a^'^o^er   ^t^"^  'rUSed  ^e'^hlte  House  said.  tng  t7  escape  the  draft.  Flanlgan  replied.    I 

f^rTdeferred  statu"^  Clj«  I-A^^^^^^^  ^^4  J^b^ Cm^aU' S^th/ dSnl  ^^ '^irslgned  Into  law  by  Mr.  Nixon 

1  Jm^t^lo^r  ^trSvir  o^erTn^rate     '".^"erwin  be  a  new  dravjng  each  year  to     ^t^I  aL^hS^t *l^Se^the^dates  slgnl- 

n^TExclude%  voCta^yTn^ll^^^^^  the  oS^m  the  event  of  two  or  more  men  ^^  p^,,^,„  year.  It  determines  his  place 

rindWldu^s  ^tw'Se  19  as  of  January  1.  within  a  local  board  have  the  same  b  rthday^  ,,  ,,,,  ^or  future  years  as  well. 

1070  as  well  as  accessions  Into  active  service  Letters  of  the  alphabet  will  he  drawn  ro                              others  bypassed 

o?  IndTvlduils  4«  19-26.  who  were  In  a  de-  determine  "L^H^'s'^'^l^t^s'i^ght  C^  dra^         Depending  on  the  size  of  the  draft  pool 

ferred  status  at  time  of  entry,  e.g..  ROTC  i^t  name  he^ns  v^th  S  "^^f^^^^j.b  and  Wbe  slzl  of  the  draft  caUs  some  portion 

lln  thousands]  19-Vear-old  and  win  have  the  same  chance     ^omaf^  ^^^^       ^  ^  ^^„  ^^„  j^  ^e- 

1.  Total    male    population    aged     19  ^f  being  drafted  as  a  19-year-old.  The  hltcn  "''«=  ^^  ,^^0^3  the 

-"■" - ^  '-,5L?fppS;s, «:"«.?.».'?«  HS^^^^nrJ-- " "" 

. ™,.„„e «„.»u ... o.., «»-  =^  s-.r.^^rsrr^r^i ^^  r H3i^-^"" " ""•"" "' 

1.  1970  (Une  3-llnes  4  and  5)  —       290      pected  to  be  f  "^P^f^f  ^^^^^^J^^^t^"*"^^  °^      S^W  sTmply^t  until  late  In  the  year  and 

IFTOM  .M  W»M«pon  Pct.  Hov.  27.  .«»1  E,"pS«.Sl  »  »  UVoTti:  viSSS  ^.  I-A,  o.c  h.  ...»-.  his  »u„«r  .»»•.  co„. 

DRATT  BILL  SIGNED.  LoTTEET  STARTS  g^  ^^^  yesterday,  "We  cannot  move  to  that  up.  

January  1  now   because   of   the   requirements   of   our  ^.„^„„    .■nr\   DaUv  News. 

President  Nixon  yesterday  signed  the  draft  armed  services.  That  Is.  however,  our  ulti-  ,prom  tiie  Washlngt^n^^(D.C.)    DaUy  News. 

lottery  blU  he  pushed  through  a  reluctant     mate  goal."  ^^^  lotteet  Is  Law 

mtTn 'of"f  S^'SS  ^SSem.   eflectiv;  (From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  27.  1969]                    ^  ^j^,_  ^^  course,  that  a  mlUtjry 

tution   of   a   new   lottery  new  Lcxtteey  System  May  Provide  Legal  Way  ^  j,  necessary  in  any  nation.  But  the 

The  President  said  the  new  plan  would  To  Escape  Draft  g^ape  of  the  worid  (or  the  misshape  of  it) 

end  "the  agony  of  suspense"  that  has  afflicted  3    ^^    Benjamin)  compeU    most    countries,    and    the    unit^ 

young  mel  from  19  to  26  and  that  beginning  ^^,  ^,4^,,  ^^^  lottery  system  may  States  in  particular,  to  maintain  a  high  de 

HSSaHHH  £#Sa~s^-"  3H;TVEk°s'.xr.= 
SLnv^oreL?.S4.'~.rM^  •H£pjs;r.rss;nru  ::~3S-1iSr.s?»°i 
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that  every  young  man  at  least  took  the  same 
risk  of  being  Inducted. 

That  system  now  has  been  adopted,  thanks 
to  President  NUon  and  a  change  of  mind 
among  the  military  affairs  leaders  of  Con- 
gress. Months  and  years  were  wasted  getting 
to  this  decision,  but  President  Nixon  was 
able  to  sign  the  new  law  Wednesday. 

This,  combined  with  the  President's  de- 
cision to  call  up  19-year-olds  first,  elim- 
inates much  of  the  hardship.  Inequity  and 
imcertalnty  which  has  prevailed  In  the  draft. 
It  was  a  simple,  small  step — but  It  will 
mean  a  lot  to  the  men  and  families  who  have 
to  face  this  problem. 

(From  the  New  York  Pdst,  Nov.  18,  IWW] 
Drar  Lottebt  Set  To  Go 

Washingtok. — The  12,500  young  men  In 
the  January  draft  call  will  be  Inducted  ac- 
cording to  "the  luck  of  the  draw." 

This  measure  will  be  the  result  of  a  meas- 
ure, signed  by  President  Nixon,  which  estab- 
lishes the  first  congresslonally-authorlzed 
draft  lottery  since  March  17,  1842. 

Under  the  lottery  plan,  thexe  will  be  two 
drastic  changes  affecting  millions  of  young 
Americans : 

II  The  draftees  will  be  called  up  from  each 
year's  ^oup  of  19-year-olds. 

1  "rhe  order  In  which  eligible  19-year-olds 
^will  6e  called  up  will  be  determined  by  "ran- 
dom selection"  or  lottery. 

All  of  the  student  deferments  presently 
In  force  will  be  continued.  These  include 
student  deferments,  hardship  deferments 
and  occupational  deferments  (Industrial 
farming,  teaching,  police  force). 

The  4000  local  draft  boards  will  still  con- 
tinue to  provide  their  quotas  of  men  toward 
the  over-all  requirements  sent  out  by  Se- 
lective Service  headquarters,  after  the  man- 
power need  is  stated  by  the  Defense  Dept. 

Instead  of  drafting  the  oldest  first,  how- 
ever, as  they  did  till  now,  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  draft  only  19-year-olds — with  the 
exception  of  this  first  year  of  the  lottery. 

HOW   IT   WORKS 

If  the  new  plan  works  as  Intended,  a  youth 
will  be  vulnerable  to  the  chance  of  being 
called  up  for  only  one  year.  Till  now  he  was 
vulnerable  for  seven  years,  from  18  through 
25.  Under  the  new  plan,  if  he  is  not  drafted 
during  ills  one  year  of  exposure,  he  will  not 
be  called  up  unless  there  is  a  major  war. 

Under  the  old  plan  of  drafting  the  oldest 
first,  the  majority  of  the  draftees  were  20 
and  21. 

There  will  be  at  least  two  drawings  made 
In  the  Selective  Service  headquarters  a  few 
blocks  from  the  White  Hovise.  The  first 
drawing,  called  the  "birthday  lottery"  will 
scramble  the  sequence  of  the  calendar.  There 
will  be  366  capsules — one  for  each  day  of 
the  year  plus  one  for  Feb.  29 — and  Inside 
each  capsule  will  be  a  date. 

The  first  capsule  drawn  might  contain  the 
date  of  June  1.  If  it  does,  every  youth  who 
turns  19  on  June  1  will  be  drafted  unless  he 
baa  a  deferment,  or  is  unqualified  because 
of  physical,  mental  or  moral  standards.  The 
366th  capsule  drawn  might  contain  the  date 
of,  say,  Feb.  1.  If  It  does,  every  boy  who  be- 
comes 19  on  that  date  knows  that  he  will 
not  be  called  up  unless  there  is  a  world  war. 

This  is  becaiue  the  men  required  for  the 
draft,  under  a  limited  war  such  as  In  Viet- 
nam, can  be  supplied  by  the  first  100  or  so 
numbers  of  the  priority  sequence.  Only  about 
250,000  are  expected  to  be  drafted  in  1970 
out  of  a  draft  pool  estimated  at  860,000. 

The  second  drawing  at  Selective  Service 
headquarters  will  be  of  2G  capsules,  each  one 
containing  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

This  will  scramble  the  alphabet  and  es- 
tablish a  new  priority  sequence  to  establish 
the  order  of  call  within  each  birthday  group. 
The  priority  will  be  determined  by  the  first 
letter  of  a  man's  last  name. 


} 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  29.  1969) 

LOOPHOLK    IN    THE    DSATT    LOTTEBT? 

President  Nixon  acknowledged  in  signing 
the  bill  to  permit  a  Selective  Service  lottery, 
that  some  inequities  will  remain  when  the 
new  system  is  in  operation.  No  law  which 
compels  some  to  render  military  service  and 
relieves  others  of  that  obligation  can  be  en- 
tirely fair.  The  best  that  can  be  done,  so  long 
as  compulsion  is  necessary,  is  to  make  the 
system  operate  without  favoritism,  and  use 
of  the  combined  birthday-alphabet  lottery 
appears  to  be  an  appropriate  means  to  that 
end. 

Oreat  care  will  have  to  be  taken,  however, 
to  see  that  unnecessary  inequities  do  not 
creep  back  into  the  draft.  The  plan  for  draft- 
ing 19-year-olds  first,  which  will  go  into  ef- 
fect in  1971,  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
education  and  Job  deferments  will  be  granted, 
and  young  men  who  escape  inclusion  in  the 
prime  draft  pool  at  19  for  these  reasons  wUl 
have  to  face  the  possibility  of  being  drafted 
at  a  later  date.  Equity  demands  that  after 
their  deferment  expires  they  be  exposed  to 
the  draft  In  the  so-called  prime  pool  for  one 
year  as  if  they  were  still  19. 

This  is  the  Intent  of  the  new  arrangement. 
A  question  has  been  raised,  however,  as  to 
whether  deferments  can  be  manipulated  so 
as  to  grant  virtual  immunity  to  the  draft. 
Deferred  students  and  employees  will  go  into 
the  prime  draft  pool  when  they  lose  their 
deferment.  Peter  Flanlgan  of  the  White 
House  staff  dealing  with  this  problem  has 
acknowledged  in  an  Interview  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  that  this  arrangement  may  make 
It  possible  for  a  draft-shy  student  to  choose 
the  time  of  his  expos\ire  so  as  to  minimize  his 
liability.  In  other  words,  a  student,  after  he 
learns  that  his  number  has  be«n  bypassed, 
could  fiunk  or  drop  out  of  college  and  take 
his  period  of  exposure  to  the  draft  when  the 
chance  of  his  being  drafted  would  be  almost 
nil. 

If  abuses  of  this  sort  should  develop  under 
the  new  system,  it  could  fall  into  even  greater 
disrepute  than  its  predecessor  which  is  now 
being  discarded.  One  way  of  eliminating  that 
risk  would  be  to  abolish  all  deferments  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  If  that  is  deemed  too 
drastic  it  should  be  possible  to  require  the 
young  man  seeking  a  deferment  to  specify  at 
that  time  the  year  which  he  would  spend  in 
the  prime  draft  pool.  Congress  will  need  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  this  problem  when  it 
seeks  wider  draft  reforms  next  year  in  accord 
with  the  promise  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  29,  1969] 

Dratt  Lottery  Set  Tomorrow 

(By  Stan  Benjamin) 

Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  grew  up  together, 
went  to  school  together,  graduated  in  the 
same  year — but  they  may  go  very  separate 
ways  under  President  Nixon's  new  draft  lot- 
tery system. 

Tomorrow  night  the  first  draft  lottery 
drawing  in  27  years  will  be  held;  a  new  draw- 
ing will  take  place  every  year  while  this 
system  remains  in  effect. 

Each  year  a  new  group  of  young  men  will 
await  that  drawing,  and  each  year,  as  the 
capsules  are  drawn  from  the  Jar,  they'll  won- 
der: "What  does  this  do  to  my  future?" 

outunes  clear 

The  answer  will  depend  on  individual  cir- 
cumstances and  a  complex  of  regulations  but 
the  general  outlines  are  clear. 

Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  start  out  with  at  least 
one  thing  in  common :  They  all  must  register 
with  their  local  draft  board  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  18.  What  they  tell  the  draft  bocurd 
about  themselves  will  help  determine 
whether  they  are  classified  1-A — "available 
for  military  service" — or  in  one  of  16  other 


classifications   of   men   considered  not   im- 
mediately available. 

Let's  say  Tom  and  Dick  have  got  jobs,  and 
have  nobody  to  support  but  themselves.  The 
draft  board  finds  them  1-A. 

HARRY    IS    DEFERRED 

Harry,  however,  is  deferred.  The  draft 
board  is  convinced  there  is  good  reason  not 
to  draft  him — at  least  as  long  as  that  reason 
lasts.  Of  endless  possibilities,  the  reason  may 
be  that  he  has  enrolled  in  college;  perhaps  he 
has  a  Job  essential  to  national  security;  per- 
haps he  is  the  sole  support  of  a  parent;  per- 
haps he  has  a  trick  knee. 

The  following  year,  all  three  youths  turn 
19.  Some  time  late  in  that  year  the  Selective 
Service  System  In  Washington  holds  the  lot- 
tery that  will  affect  them. 

Each  date  of  the  year,  including  Leap 
Year's  Feb.  29,  is  written  on  a  slip  of  paper 
and  placed  in  a  plastic  capsule.  These  366 
capsules  are  mixed  in  a  large  glass  Jar  and 
then  drawn  out,  one  by  one. 

The  first  date  pulled  is  labeled  number  one. 
The  second  date  pulled  becomes  number  two, 
and  so  on  up  to  number  366. 

When  the  new  year  rolls  around,  the  local 
draft  board  starts  using  this  numbered  list 
of  dates:  all  1-A  men  whose  birthday  was 
drawn  first  will  be  the  first  ones  called  for 
service.  Then  the  board  goes  on  to  the  men 
whose  birthday  was  drawn  second,  and  so  on. 

HALTWAY  TRROXTGH   LIST 

The  way  draft  calls  have  been  adding  up 
in  recent  years.  Most  draft  boards  will  prob- 
ably get  all  the  men  they  need  by  the  time 
they  are  roug;hly  halfway  through  the  list. 

Suppose  Tom's  birthday^a  day,  for  ex- 
ample, in  November — is  the  third  or  fourth 
one  drawn  out  of  the  bowl. 

That  tells  Tom  he'd  better  not  make  any 
long-range  plans.  He's  virtually  certain  to  be 
drafted  unless  the  Army  finds  something 
wrong  with  him  when  he  shows  up  for  his 
physlcsJ. 

Dick,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  higher  num- 
ber :  let's  say,  187,  meaning  that  his  birthday 
was  the  187th  to  come  out  of  the  lottery 
bowl. 

Tom  Is  sure  to  be  drafted,  and  a  lot  of  guys 
far  up  the  list  with  numbers  in  the  200s  and 
300s  probably  won't  have  to  go. 

WHO  WILL  BE  first? 

But  Dick  is  right  in  the  middle.  All  be  can 
do  is  sweat  out  the  whole  year  and  see 
whether  the  draft  calls  in  his  own  local  board 
reach  his  number. 

As  they  climb  higher  throughout  the  year, 
Dick  may  take  a  close  look  and  find  there  are 
a  couple  of  other  guys  sharing  his  birthday 
and  thus  his  number  in  line.  If  it  gets  that 
close,  who  will  be  the  first  to  go? 

That's  already  decided,  too.  Selective  Serv- 
ice will  already  have  scrambled  up  alphabet 
letters.  Just  as  it  did  dates. 

NSW    GRO0P   in    front   BANK-^ 

If  necessary,  it  will  use  the  scrambled 
alphabet  list  to  decide  which  man  goes  first 
when  birthdays  coincide,  by  matching  the 
letters  drawn  with  the  initials  of  the  men's 
last  names. 

But  let's  give  Dick  a  break  and  suppose 
the  draft  board  gets  all  its  men  without 
reaching  him. 

Tom  and  Dick  have  now  faced  their  "pri- 
ority" year  of  exposure  to  the  draft.  Tom  got 
drafted.  But  Dick  did  not,  and  the  next  year 
a  new  group  of  19-year-olds  with  their  birth- 
days scrambled  in  a  new  lottery  will  be  in 
the  front  rank  of  exposure  to  the  draft. 

Dick  will  then  still  be  legally  subject  to 
the  draft,  but  it  can't  take  him  unless  it  first 
takes  all  of  the  new  "priority"  group,  and 
that's  pretty  unlikely,  short  of  a  huge  na- 
tional mobilization. 

Dick  can  relax  and  start  making  long-range 
plans  from  then  on;  he's  probably  safe  from 
ths  draft. 


He  remains  subject  to  it  until  he  re«!h^ 
the  age  of  26,  but  his  chance  of  being  called 
eets  smaller  each  year. 

NOW  what  about  Harry,  the  guy  who  waa 

deferred?         .  __  .,,„  „tviBr 

Harry  turned  19  the  same  year  as  the  other 
two,  so  he  was  subject  to  the  same  lottery 
and  he,  too,  got  a  piace-ln-Une  number  when 
his  birthday  was  drawn  out  of  the  Ja^ 

But  because  he  is  deferred,  he  does  not 
face  the  draft  when  the  other  two  do.  He 
f^s  It  if  and  when  he  loses  that  deferment: 
S  he  graduates  or  drops  out  of  college: 

7oses  his  "Essential"  oc'^^P*"*"^' i°f*^^*^!^,"^ 
pendent  he  had  to  support;   gete  hU  tnck 

•^WhSthat  happens,  his  draft  board  may 

reclassify  him  1— A.  ,.j,     _*   „ 

ItoS  then  drops  Into  the  middle  of   a 

"pX«y"  year  and  is  fully  ^^P^^^%^^ 
rtruft  He  drone  in,  however,  with  the  place 
frine^tveTto  him  by  the  lottery  held  when 

'^k'^s  number  then  was,  for  ««-Pi«'^^//^ 
he  enters  the  1-A  line  at  number  153,  even 

"inL't^numb^  IS  reached  In  the  year  he 
re-enters  the  1-A  pool,  Harry  gets  drafted. 
itost  year  ddtbrent 
The  Nixon  plan  is  to  give  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  hU  "priority"  draft  exposure  In 
the  y?aT7fter  he  turns  l9-unless,  like  Hanj. 
he  postpones  that  exposure  through  a  de- 

'Thu'year,  the  first  lottery  ae%or"S: 
different  because  men  are  el^^  «  ^™LjJ^ 
draft  from  19  to  26,  and  the  administration 
wants  today's  20-to-26  group  to  get  its  ex 
n^ure  lust  like  the  19-to-20  group. 
P'^^S  first  drawmg-^t  8  p^m.  tomor- 
row-Uovers  every  man  who  reaches  19,  but 

''%^!'a^nZrT.ln-'''^  calling  men 
byThe  To^^ry  list  until  January  but  by  late 
tomorrow  night,  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  will 
haTTiretty  good  idea  where  they  stand  in 

1970. 


(From  the  National  Journal,  Nov.  29, 1969) 

further  DBArr  Debate  Expected  as 

President  Signs  Revisions 

(By  Donald  May) 

The  series  of  steps  which  President  Nixon 

h^tlk:?"   -vise^he  ^aft  t^  not  ended 

the  national  debate  on  that  subject. 

More  major  national  decisions  on  the  draXt 
are  yet  to  be  made.  The  President  ^^W  in- 
flected this  m  signing  a  draft  lottery  bill 
Nov  26  When  he  commented.  ___„+ 

•V  this  me^uxe  wlU  i.mo^  a  jat 

^^l^  SituTcan  have  What  I  adv^^ 
Sig    the     campaign,     volunteer     armed 

forces." 

So  far  the  President  has: 

But  draft  calls  by  50,000  In  the  fln.U  qi^- 
ter  of  this  year  and  announced  that  toe  caJl 
S  36,000  men  planned  for  January  wUl  be 

^tlidlKn  NOV.  26-an  executlveor- 
der  designed  to  cut  the  «^en  yean  of  di^t 
uncertainty,  which  men  now  face  under  the 
oldest-first  system,  to  one  year  by  calling  19- 
vear-olds  first  beginning  in  January. 
^  cowed  and  prSdded  through  Congress  MJ 
amendment  permitting  selection  of  19-year- 

olds  by  lottery.  t-,^oti  wbt- 

Announced  that  Lieut.  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Her 

shey,  who  has  headed  tbe  Selective  Seirlce 

system  since  1941,  wlU  give  up  that  post 

^^But^these  steps  left  draft  critics  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  calling  for  more.  Sen. 
Alan  Cranston.  D-Callf.  ^^«f„„  **f*ijr 
vision."  in  the  House,  Rep.  J^onard  Fwb- 
steln,  D-N.Y..  said  "a  host  of  other  Inequi- 
ties" remained  unsolved,  the  greatest  of 
which  he  said  was  "the  draft  itseU. 
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Further     inquiry:      Two     AdmlnUtratlon 
studies    related    to    the    draft    are    now    in 

^"^lliTpresldenfs  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force,  named  in  March, 
and  headed  by  former  Defense  SecretM? 
Thomas  S.  Gatee,  plans  a  January  report  on 
the  poeslblUty  of  a  volunteer  force  to  re- 
place the  draft.  __,._»  .♦„ j„ 
A  continuing  Defense  Department  study 
called  Project  Volunteer,  U  looking  into  ways 
of  gradually  decreasing  reliance  on  the  draft 
by  improving  pay,  recruiting  systems.  Hying 
accommodations  and  education  opportunities 
for  volunteers. 

Divided  Congress:  The  Administration 
found  that  It  is  no  easy  task  obtaining  draft 
legislation  from  a  Congress  split  between 
those  who  want  major  revision  and  those 
who  want  little  or  none. 

On  May  13  the  President  asked  Congress 
for  slx-polnt  legislation  Including  the 
youngest-first  system,  a  lottery  and  defer- 
ment changes. 

What  happened  next  varies  with  the  tell- 
ing Draft  reformers  Fav  the  measure  wm 
blocked  bv  the  chairmen  of  the  two  Armed 
Services  Committees.  Ren.  John  C.  Stennls. 
D-MlBS  .  and  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  D-8.C 
The  Stennis-Rlvers  forces  prv  thev  dldn  t 
want  the  draft  thrown  open  to  helter-skel- 
ter revWcn  on  the  floors  nf  Coneress.  with- 
out full  hearlnes.  and  while  emotions  on 
the  draft.  Vietnam  and  the  military  were 
riinnlng  hleh.  ^     ,  *^ 

Rivers,  who  had  written  much  of  the  ex- 
isting 1967  draft  law  which  banned  a  lot- 
tery told  the  Administration  It  could  make 
Its  "main  chanees  bv  executive  order  with- 
out need  of  legislation 

On  Sent  19  the  President  vlelded  to  this, 
announcing  that  he  would  handle  five  of 
his  six  points  bv  executive  decree,  and  would 
ask  Coneres-s  onlv  for  one  amendment — 
to  remove  the  1967  prohibition  against  a 
lottery.  ^  . 

Even  getting  this  much  to  a  vote  seems  to 
have  taken  some  Presidential  persuasion 
as  evidenced  bv  the  following  remark  of 
House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford: 
"This  bill  ...  is  here  onlv  beca\ise  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  committee  (Riv- 
ers) sat  down  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  at  his  request  agreed 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  Proposal  and  to 
bring  It  to  the  floor.^  If  that  was  the  will 
of  the  committee  ..." 

On  Oct  13  the  President  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  outlining  legislative  priorities 
and  calling  for  draft  legislation  "now." 

On  Oct.  30  the  lottery  bill  reached  the 
House  floor  under  a  rule  preventing  amend- 
ment on  the  floor.  Sources  said  this  rule 
was  an  essential  condition  for  a  vote.  The 
bill  passed  382-13. 

Enter  Sen.  Kennedy:  Then  It  almost  foun- 
dered in  the  Senate.  Under  Senate  proce- 
dure there  could  be  no  rule  against  floor 
amendment,  only  a  prentlemen's  agreement. 
But  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass. 
wanted  to  launch  a  debate  on  major  draft 
revision.  . 

According  to  opponents.  Sen.  Stennls  took 
the  position  that  m  that  case  there  could 
be  no  bill.  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont., 
the  majority  leader,  reported  on  the  ^nate 
floor  that  it  appeared  the  bill  could  not 
come  up  this  year  for  lack  of  an  agreement 
on  limiting  amendments. 

President  Nixon  then  turned  on  the  heat, 
and  he  turned  It  on  Mansfield.  "I  deeply 
regret  the  announced  decision  of  the  I^mo- 
S  leadership  to  deny  the  f  nlt^  3*"^^*^ 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  consider  draft  re- 
S^lmtll  nixt  year,"  tbe  Presld«it  sald^ 

There  followed  a  series  of  Kennedy-Stermls 
meetings  Yale  President  Kingman  Brewster 
?r  aSpted-^unng  a  J^e^f^'^K-*^.^^^ 
He    suggested   a    compromUe    Involving   an 


earlier  expiration  of  the  draft  law.  It  was  not 
Accepted,  but  It  drew  pubUc  attenUon  to  the 
need  for  compromise. 

Finally,  Kennedy  agreed  not  to  start  his 
debate.  Stennls  agreed  to  hold  draft  hear Ings 
by  Feb.  15.  The  lottery  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  voice  vote  Nov.  19.  ^^K»t« 

Revision  pressure:  The  renewed  debate, 
when  it  comes.  Is  likely  to  be  extensive  'ThU 
7ear  a  dozen  draft  revision  bills  were  Intoo- 
duced  in  the  Senate.  They  Included  a  lottery, 
an  extensive  revision  proposed  by  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy and  an  all-volunteer  force  proposed  by 
^n  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  R-Ore.  In  the  House 
there  were  at  least  42  draft  bllU. 

Draft  reform  mall  to  legislators  Is  reported 
heavy,  and  this  may  have  been  a  Jactor  Jn 
decisions  In  both  houses  to  pass  the  lottery 

^'significance:  Two  million  young  men  reach 
draft  age  each  year.  More  than  a  quarter 
Dillon  are  being  called  this  y^*'-  D'^t"*^ 
represent   36    per    cent   of    Army   forces   in 

The  draft  issue  is  bound  up  in  and  has 
fueled  the  campus  revolt,  the  Vietnam  pro- 
test  movement  and  It  has  touched  on  the 
racial  issue.  There  have  been  charges  that 
the  draft  discriminates  against  the  poor  and 
blacks,  some  have  attacked  the  idea  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force  on  the  grounds  it  would  be 
heavily  black,  a  premise  which  proponents 
do  not  concede. 

For  President  Nixon  the  draft  is  a  top  pri- 
ority problem,  but  one  for  which  pwposed 
Sons  run  into  harsh  realities  of  Penta- 
Sn  manpower  needs  and  budgets.  Soon  atter 
L  took  office.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
Laird,  decided  an  all-volunteer  force  was  too 
costiy  to  be  more  than  a  long-range  goal. 

ole  social  dimension  Is  a  ten-fold  increase 
(from  341  to  more  than  3,000)  In  the  number 
of  men  charged  with  criminal  violations  of 
?he  cTaft  act  between  1965  and  1969^  Many 
are  men  with  otherwise  clean  records  who 
were  influenced  by  campus  protests^ 

court  cases:  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
several  draft  cases  on  its  docket  raising  is- 
sues such  as :  .t.„...  — . 
The  constitutionality  of  "punitive  re- 
classification  of  a  man  to  1-A  for  f^lure  to 
carry  his  draft  card-speclflcally.  for  turning 
It  m  as  a  form  of  protest.  (No.  71  Gut^ht 
V  US;  No.  65  Breen  v  Selective  Service  Board 

^  Vhether  a  man  who  opposes  the  Vletoam 
war  on  non-reUglous  grounds  «in  ^H^l^y  " 
a  conscientious  objector.  (No.  306  US  v  Sls- 

^°Draft  groups:  The  Increase  ^  draft  calls 
during  the  Vietnam  war  has  caused  rapid  ex- 
pansion  of  a  social  phenomenon  ^wn  as 
"draft  counsellng"-8lmllar  to  tax  advice  and 
considered  by  the  Selective  Service  System 
as  Just  as  legal  when  properly  done. 

•The  central  Committee  for  conscl^tious 
obj^on  handles  between  900  and  1.200  con- 

sultations  with  draft  «^=»«'^  ,Pf5,  ^^^.^ 
by  mail,  phone  and  interview  at  Its  Phila- 
delphia headquarters.  It  has  branches  in 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

TOe  interest  of  a  wide  variety  of  groups 
is  shown  by  a  partial  lUt  of  those  which 
pr^^n^  liiom^n  to  the  Gates  o««^ 
Ln-  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  National  Student  Association.  Young 
i^cans  for  Freedom.  National  Council  ^ 
Churches,  Air  Force  Assoclatton.  OouncU  to 

^^^tS'^ong  other  Issues  unaffec^ 
by  the  President's  actions  so  far«*  charges 
ihat  the  more  than  4.000  local  dnrft  b«Daid5 
operate  without  uniform  criteria  and  with  in- 
e^equate  Judicial  review;  that  men  have  been 
dr^ted  as  punishment  for  protest,  and  that 
th^^  of  conscientious  objection  ha«  not 
been  adequately  deflned.  onncrr^B 

When  the  Issues  next  come  up  In  Conp^s 
there  wUl  be  one  Important  diflerenc^l970 
will  be  a  Congressional  election  year. 
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(From  the  Boeton  Olobe,  Nov.  30, 1969] 
Hkre's  How  Dratt  Will  Work 
Washinoton. — Tomorrow   night   the   flret 
draft  lottery  drawing  In  27  years  wlU  be  held. 
Here's  how  It  will  work: 

Between  8  p.m.  and  10  p.m.  at  Selective 
Service  headquarters  in  Washington,  a  per- 
son or  persons  yet  unidentified  will  draw 
slips  or  tags  from  a  new  glass  bowl.  The 
slips  will  be  numbered  from  1  through  366, 
one  for  each  day  of  the  year.  Including  lei^ 
year's  Feb.  29. 

The  order  of  the  drawing  will  determine 
the  order  of  Induction  for  young  men.  found 
physically  and  mentally  qualified,  who  were 
born  from  Jan.  1. 1944  through  Dec.  31.  1950— 
ages  19  through  25. 

Thus  If  No.  300  Is  the  first  number  drawn, 
then  all  men  whose  birthdays  fall  on  the 
300th  day  of  the  year— Oct.  26— wUl  be  first 
to  be  called  for  Induction.  If  No.  5  Is  the 
second  drawn.  aU  men  whose  birthday  Is  Jan. 
5  would  be  next  to  be  drafted. 

Because  of  the  total  number  of  men  In  the 
draft  pool.  It  is  likely  that  men  whose  birth- 
days are  not  drawn  in  the  first  half  of  the 
listing  will  escape  service. 

The  order  of  induction  established  tomor- 
row night  will  be  valid  for  one  year.  The  next 
drawing  will  be  held  around  Dec.  1.  1970. 

-Next -year,  however,  after  Dec.  1,  1970,  only 
tire  19-»ywir-old8  or  those  who  become  19 
during  the  year  wlU  be  placed  In  the  eligible 
pool,  where  they  will  remain  for  one  year 
only. 

College  deferments  for  undergraduate 
work  will  still  be  granted,  but  when  a  defer- 
ment is  ended  by  dropout  or  graduation,  the 
deferred  student — regardless  of  age — will 
enter  the  19-year-old  eligible  group  for  one 
year. 

When  the  drawing  by  calendar  days  is 
completed  tomorrow  night,  officials  will  stage 
a  second  drawing  from  a  scrambled  list  of 
the  26  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  alphabet  sequence  thus  established 
will  be  used  by  local  boards  to  determine  the 
order  of  Induction  within  the  list  of  those 
men  having  the  same  birthday.  If  the  first 
calendar  day  drawn  is  366,  and  the  first 
letter  drawn  is  B.  then  the  first  men  to  be 
drafted  will  be  those  whose  names  begin 
with  B  who  were  b<M:n  on  Dec.  31. 

Draft  boards  will  then  use  the  first  letter 
of  the  last  name  of  the  Inductee  at  first. 
But  where  there  Is  duplication,  the  boards 
will  then  go  to  the  first  letter  of  the  first 
name. 

Local  boards  will  continue  to  register, 
classify,  and  defer  men  at  the  age  of  18. 
Bach  month,  the  boards  will  notify  the  state 
board  of  the  number  of  men  examined  and 
qualified  as  1-A,  and  this  total  will  then  be 
submitted  to  the  national  headquarters. 

When  the  Defense  Department  submits  a 
monthly  call  to  Selective  Service  head- 
quarters, this  request  Is  pro-rated  to  the 
states,  which  in  turn  pro-rate  the  quotas  to 
local  boards.  The  national  headquarters  al- 
lows credit  to  the  states  for  men  in  service  In 
assigning  quotas  and.  similarly,  state  boards 
make  such  an  allowance  in  fixing  quotas  for 
local  boards. 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Nov.  30,  1969] 

Dratt:  Now  the  Lottery  bvt  Is  It  Enough? 

(By  Senator  Eowaro  M.  Kennedy) 

Washington. — On  Tuesday  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  urged  the  adoption  of  broad  draft 
reforms  to  help  "reduce  the  tensions  and 
frustrations  that  now  lead  some  young  men" 
to  violence.  The  draft,  the  commission  state- 
ment said.  Is  "a  significant  focal  point  of 
dissent"  and  "symbolizes  the  inflexibility  of 
our  Institutions." 

On  Wednesday,  President  Nixon  took  two 
Important  steps  towards  draft  reform: 

( 1)  He  signed  Into  law  a  one-sentence  bill 
giving  him  the  authority  to  establish  ary 
sequence  he  desires  for  Inducting  young  men 
into  the  armed  forces;  and 


(2)  He  Issued  an  executive  order  establish- 
ing a  lottery  to  determine  this  sequence,  and 
limiting  exposure  to  the  draft  to  one  year 
(instead  of  seven  years  as  under  the  present 
system). 

And  tomorrow,  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem will  actually  conduct  the  lottery.  It  will 
be  the  nation's  first  lottery  since  World  War 
I,  and  will  determine  the  order  In  which 
250,000  young  men  in  1970  will  receive  Uncle 
Sam's  "greetings." 

The  lottery  is  an  important  reform.  It  sets 
up  an  objective  procedure  for  choosing  some 
few  men  to  be  Inducted,  from  among  a  large 
group  of  men  all  equally  eligible.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  that  850,000 
men  will  be  eligible  In  1970,  but  that  it  will 
need  to  draft  only  250,000,  or  29  per  cent. 
Since  the  lottery  is  Inherently  objective.  It 
will  choose  this  29  per  cent  without  regard 
to  race.  Income,  connections  or  education. 

But  nearly  two  million  yoimg  men  turn 
19  each  year.  Why  U  It  that  only  860.000  are 
eligible?  First,  only  63  per  cent  of  this  nearly 
two  million  will  be  able  to  pass  the  medical. 
iQental  and  moral  teets.  In  other  words.  32 
per  cent  of  our  annual  crop  of  19-year-oldfe 
simply  do  not  qualify  for  military  service 
even  if  they  volunteer.  (It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  66  per  cent  of  Negro  draftees  In 
Mississippi  failed  these  tests,  and  65  per  cent 
In  New  Jersey  and  69  per  cent  In  Oregon; 
the  comparable  figures  for  whites  are  40  per 
cent;  44  per  cent;  and  44  per  cent.) 

Thus  some  1.4  million  men  will' theoreti- 
cally be  eligible  In  1970.  from  which  to  choose 
the  necessary  250,000.  But  for  those  affluent 
or  clever  enough,  or  well  enough  advised,  to 
win  them,  there  are  deferments — for  college, 
for  occupation,  for  fatherhood,  for  agricul- 
ture, for  hardship  and  so  on.  Deferments  are 
good  insulation  against  the  draft,  and  one 
deferment  can  often  be  parlayed  into  an- 
other to  become  a  virtual  exemption.  If  only 
850,000  are  eligible  for  the  draft  next  year. 
Instead  of  1.4  million.  It  Is  principally  be- 
cause of  the  various  deferments. 

Yet  there  are  no  umform  guidelines  for 
most  deferments.  Instead,  each  of  the  nearly 
4,100  local  boards  uses  its  own  Interpreta- 
tion of  "community  needs"  to  decide  which 
boys  are  deferred  and  which  are  drafted. 
Furthermore,  if  a  boy  is  not  rich  and  clever, 
there  Is  no  due  process  protection  of  his 
Interests  in  the  decision-making  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

Consequently,  those  who  favor  a  reformed 
draft  urge  that  these  further  steps  be 
taken: 

Eliminate  occupational  deferments.  The 
National  Security  Council  and  the  previous 
Secretary  of  Labor  have  both  said  there  was 
no  national  Interest  requirement  In  continu- 
ing them. 

Establish  uniform  guidelines.  Since  local 
boards  have  virtually  no  substantive  guide- 
lines for  their  decisions.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  variability  between  the  boards  Is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Provide  due  process.  The  protections  so 
much  a  part  of  a  democratic  society — per- 
sonal appearance,  written  opinion,  right  to 
counsel,  right  to  call  witnesses — are  simply 
unavailable  in  an  appeal  of  a  local  board  de- 
cision. This  Is  shocking  and  must  be  re- 
versed. 

There  are  other  Important  reforms  many 
leel  are  badly  needed — streamlining  the 
structure  of  the  draft  system,  naming  mem- 
bers of  local  boards  under  30  years  of  age. 
and  bringing  an  end  to  college  deferments 
In  times  of  war. 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  closing  the 
loophole  opened  by  the  President's  executive 
order.  Under  Its  provisions,  a  young  man  with 
a  deferment  can  choose  which  year  to  termi- 
nate the  deferment  and  enter  the  draft  pool. 
He  will.  In  all  likelihood,  choose  a  year  In 
which  the  lottery  has  made  the  odds  strongly 
against  his  being  called.  Because  he  can 
choose  which  year  to  terminate  his  defer- 
ment, he  can  beat  the  draft,  but  not  every- 
one can  win  a  deferment. 


It  would  be  comfortable  If  there  were  no 
draft,  and  the  manpower  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  were  met  through  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. It  is  entirely  possible,  furthermore, 
to  construct  a  system  after  Vietnam  in  which 
draftees  are  not  necessary,  and  manpower 
needs  are  filled  by  volunteers. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  grave  questions 
about  an  all-volunteer  army. 

Would  it  be  an  army  of  professional  mer- 
cenaries, as  such  armies  are  called  in  other 
countries? 

Would  it  be  all-black  and  all-poor,  as  the 
army  Induced  volunteers  through  higher 
pay,  and  as  re-enlistment  statistics  suggest? 

Would  it  cost  from  *4-  to  $17-bllllon  addi- 
tional each  year,  as  Defense  Department 
studies  indicate,  and  is  it  worth  that  alloca- 
tion of  our  scarce  resources? 

Would  it  act  as  a  stimulus  to  undertake 
foreign  military  adventures,  as  its  leadership 
cadre  sought  to  give  effect  to  Its  military 
training  and  experience? 

Would  we  lose  an  important  constraint 
on  foreign  policy  decisions  because  civilians 
would  not  then  have  to  run  the  risk  of  In- 
volvement m  limited  military  efforts? 

Would  it  widen  the  guU  between  the  civil- 
ian and  the  military,  as  it  lost  the  leaven  of 
being  a  citizen's  army? 

And  ultimately,  how  would  such  an  army 
react  in  Songmy?  How  would  it  react  after 
Songmy? 

The  draft  Is  Important  not  only  because 
It  collides  with  the  life  of  every  young  man 
In  this  country.  It  Is  Important  not  only  be- 
cause one  out  of  every  three  army  deaths  In 
Vietnam  is  a  draftee.  Its  ultimate  Importance 
lies  in  Its  compulsory  nature,  which  Is  an 
abridgement  of  the  traditional  democratic 
freedoms. 

If  a  democracy's  citizens  are  convinced 
such  an  abridgement  Is  necessary,  then  they 
will  tolerate  It  If  it  Is  equitable.  But  when 
its  necessity  rests  on  an  unpopular  war,  and 
when  It  is  unfair  and  dlscrlmmatory  in  ap- 
plication, then  It  is  almost  surprising  the 
nation  has  not  seen  a  repetition  of  the  draft 
riots  which  paralyzed  New  York  City  for 
three  days  Jxjst  over  100  years  ago. 

Or  have  we? 

How  It  Will  Work 

When  the  Selective  Service  System  con- 
ducts Its  lottery  tomorrow.  It  will  pick  In 
random  sequence  both  the  days  of  the  year 
and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  list  It  publishes  for  the  days  of  the 
year  will  no  longer  run  straight  through 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31.  Instead  the  365  days  will 
appear  in  random  sequence.  Similarly,  the 
alphabet  will  not  appear  from  A  to  Z,  but 
will  also  be  in  random  sequence. 

These  two  sequences  will  determine  the 
order  in  which  eligible  men  are  inducted 
until  the  draft  requirements  for  the  year 
are  filled.  Thus  those  far  down  on  the  list 
are  unlikely  to  be  called  at  all.  If  two  men 
from  the  same  local  draftboard  have  the 
same  birthday,  but  only  one  is  needed,  then 
the  random  alphabetical  sequence  controls, 
calling  up  the  one  whose  first  letter  of  his 
last  name  Is  listed  higher. 

Through  1970,  the  eligible  men  aged  19 
through  25  will  be  subject  to  the  lottery.  Be- 
ginning in  1971,  only  19-year-olds  will  be 
subject  to  the  lottery,  plus  those  whose  de- 
ferments have  expired.  EUglblUty  Is  limited 
to  one  twelve-month  period. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  1, 
1969] 

New  Draft  Lottery  To  Start  Monday 
(By  George  Lardner  Jr.) 

The  shiny  plastic  capsules  look  like  little 
containers  full  of  charms  that  used  to  sell  for 
b  nickel  In  candy  store  coin  machines. 

For  some,  they  promise  civilian  clothes  for 
life.  For  others,  they  mean  duty  in  Vietnam; 
for  still  others,  a  year-long  guessing  game. 

The  military  draft  Is  going  back  to  the 


.•flshbowl"    lotteries   reminiscent    of    Wortd 
War  I  and  World  War  II. 
"^^e  lottery  will  start  Monday  night  wh^ 
^fi«  huie  caosules  are  dumped  into  a  big  glass 
botfat  th^STectlve  Service  System's  na- 

^'^^h'^^^n'com^Inr^mmed  sticker  with 

for  p<Stmg-ln  the  order  drawn-on  a  light 

*''The°Nlx''on'tdmlnlstratlon  calls  It  "t^e 
Random  Stfon  sequence"  and  it  has  been 
de*"S  to  reduce  the  period  of  uncertainty 
S^  the  draft  from  seven  years  to  a  single 

^*^e  drawing  Itself  will  be  simple  enough. 
n.2?ials  mS  iTto  take  only  two  hours. 
S  th  picS  order  that  »t  establish^  can 
be  complicated.  In  fact,  it  does  not  appear 
tn  have  been  entirely  settled. 
'°-^e  fii^fsteps,  however,  are  clew  enough^ 
TT,V  dates  represent  birthdays,  and  Monday 
S?hVs  lotter?^"  affect  some  850,000  young 
men  In  the  19-to-26  age  group. 

""under  the  new  «et"P',^^«  ^T  thev  cin 
determine  approximately  J^^f**.  ^^^^  J**" 
exoect  their  Induction  notices,  '*/**"„_ 
If  Mwch  3.  for  example.  Is  the  Ar^t  date 
drawn,  draft-age  youth  bom  on  that  day  will 

' VhouM  a'LTdraft  board  have  more  than 
enough  men  to  fill  Its  quota,  the  lottery^^l 
Igaln  decide  which  ones  are  to^e  Rafted 
once  the  glass  bowl  1«  ^^P^^  °f,tS^i  the 
other  26  capsules-each  with  a  !«***'  .^y^^d 
alphabet— will  be  dropped  into  !*■  «""*° 
with  an  old  butter  paddle,  and  f*^  °^*  ., 

If  the  first  letter  Is.  say.  "D  ••  t^«  ^^^^SJ 
hoard's  John  Doe  with  a  March  3  birtnaay 
^U  b^  afthe  top  of  his  draft  board's  call 
list  for  the  year  1970.  , 

He  may  not  be  called,  though,  because  of 
a  Jefe^entlfor  college  or  some  other  rea- 
son  B^  If  the  deferment  expires  before  his 
26?h  birthday,  he  will  still  be  subject  to  the 

Stl^be?orf  aSonlX  ^t  hS=U£ 
Kase  of  his  racking  ^  the  lottery  drawing 
durlnK  his  first  year  of  eligibility. 

lo  ft  win  go  down  the  Une-blrthday  by 
blSaiay'Tetler  by  j^tte'.  Those  t^rn  on 
thP  last  date  scooped  out  of  the  glass  oowi 
won't  be  clafed  unless  military  req-'J^^^"^ 
ri^  astronomically  over  next  year's  expected 
draft  of  250,000  men. 

waiting  it  ottt 
But  suppose  March  3  Is  pulled  out  when 
the^wlls'^half  empty.  "  f%"«»8ned  No^ J^^ 
on  the  call  list.  Without  a  deferment,  all  John 
?L  can  do  is  wait  It  out  for  the  year  and 
see  what  happens.  4.  „  „_ 

If  he  gets  through  the  year  ^thout  a  no- 
tlce  from  his  draft  board,  he  can  probably 
forget  about  military  service.  For  197°,  hU 
chances  are  about  even.  Officials  suggest  that 
current  draft  needs  should  be  exhausted  when 
they  get  about  halfway  down  the  call  Urt. 
Molday's  drawing,   according  to  one  re- 
ported breakdown,  will  fix  the  order  of  call 
for  some  400,000  young  men  who  turned  19 
this  year;   another  250,000  between  20  and 
26    who    have   no    deferments,    and    about 
200,000  in  the  same  age  bracket  who  do  have 
deferments. 

NEW    LOTTERY    EACH    YEAR 

After  this,  the  administration  plans  to  hold 
a  new  lottery  each  year  for  those  who  turned 
19  the  year  before.  Their  so-called  priority 
exposure  to  the  draft  (an  unforeseen  war 
could  Change  It  all)  will  last  for  a  yew.  and 
no   longer,   unless  they   put  It  off   with   a 

deferment.  *_».n.v.   a 

Each  lottery,  of  course,  wlU  establish  a 
fresh  priority  list  of  birthdays  for  that  year  s 
draft  calls.  Those  who  become  19  during  mo 
will  get  their  number  In  a  drawing  next  fall. 
Local  boards  will  put  Pflm^y^"^^??'^  °° 
that  for  draft  calls  In  1971  when  IS-year- 
olds  are  to  be  Inducted  first. 


corin^ry^A^lTls^^hXHaKr 
rhVlotfe^y  An.  What  happens  to^hose 
with  March  3  birthdays,  fixed  as  No.  1  In  the 
first  drawing,  whose  deferments  ex^rem 
1971?  Selective  Service  boards  across  the 
country  could  wind  up  with  an  escalating 
number  of  No.  1  dates.  No.  2  dates,  and  so 

^°"T^at's  one  at  tiie  things  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  straightened  out."  Capt  William 
S  Pascoe  Selective  Service  Information  chleT 
said  yesterday.  "It's  a  good  question.  Im 
Sing  to  wriJttie  General  (Selective  Service 
Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey)  a  note  about  It. 


other  issues  unsettled 
other  Issues  remain  unsettled,  too.  Accord- 
ingto  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  quoting 
i^lte  House  staff  expert  Peter  Flanagan  * 
draft-age  youtti  with  a  college  or  occupft- 
tl^l  def  eVment  oould  wait  until  the  w^ng 
months  of  a  calendar  year  when  it  is  appar- 
ent his  number  will  not  come  up. 

The  youngster  could  then  drop  <mt  M 
school  Ir  quu  his  Job.  and  end  his  dr^Ua^ 
blUty    within    a    month    or    two,    Planlgan 

"^Bur^Sve  service  officials  apparently 
disagree,  contending  tiiat  the  "exposure  is 
svm^Ld  to  last  a  fuU  12  months,  r.o  matter 
STstLT  "That's  another  thing  we're 
Sng    to    have    to    get   straightened    out," 

Pascoe  said.  ,     ,.     „_, 

The  problems,  however,  appear  to  He  pri- 
marily in  the  years  ahead  rather  than  Mon- 
k's lottery  for  1970.  Local  draft  boards  will 
st^  calling  men  by  the  Ust jtsets  Jan_  1. 

Should  those  with  top-priority  birthdays 
be  passed  by  in  January's  call  because  their 
l^s^^rd  has  more  than  enough  men  on 
t^llst,  they  win  stni  be  subject  to  the 
quotas  m  the  months  ahead— until  the  year 
is  done.  Pascoe  said. 

??^  drawing  Itself  will  be  done  entirely  by 
young  men  and  women  representing  the  Se- 
lecth^  Service  Youth  Advisory  Groups  re- 
c^ntiy  c^nlzed  at  President  Nixon's  behest. 

?^e  Ilimols  contingent,  however  is  report- 
edly boycotting  the  lottery  and  urging  ttielr 
counterparts  in  other  states  and  draft  re- 
^OM  ^  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 

'"'•l?^ 'it  member  IlllnoU  youth  committee 
was  said  to  feel  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  trying  to 
compromise  their  status  as  gadflies  for  a 
better  system. 

TRAorrioN  started  in  i»it 
Earlier  draft  lotteries  were  launched  by 
high  government  officials.  Secretary  of  War 
Newton  D.  Baker  started  the  tradition  in  1917 
when  he  was  led  blindfolded  to  a  glass  con- 
^merln  toe^d  Senate  Office  Building  to 
J^ck  th^  first  of  thousands  of  draftees  for 

"^S^^Jing  took  longer,  but  It  was  more 
cleScut^Offlcfals  and  some  chosen  student. 
Sly  Plucl^ed  out  gelatin  capsules  contaln- 
iS  the^  individual  draft  ™bers  of  men 
who  had  just  been  registered  with  their  local 

""^o  more  drawings  were  held  before  the 
war  came  to  an  end  and  the  ceremonial  bowl 
was  shipped  to  Independence  Hall  ^  Phlla- 
leTphla  until  It  was  called  back  for  another 

'°^atSn  m  1940  with  the  first  peace- 
ti^  draftln  the  nation's  history.  President 
S^nkUn  klloosevelt  looked  on  as  Secretary 
of  war  Henry  L.  Stlmson  hauled  out  the  first 
number  on  the  stage  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's  big  auditorium. 

^o  more  "flshbowl"  drawings  were  held, 
m\941^nd  again  In  1942,  before  the  man- 
^wer  de^ds  of  World  War  II  became  so 
!^«ot  that  the  lotterv  was  abandoned. 
^I^esident  Nixon  ordered  It  back  into  vogue 
last  Wednesday  when  he  signed  the  law  au- 
thoring It  and  set  the  stage  for  Monday's 
nroductlon  It  may  be  the  only  one  that 
?oSd  r^Sit  in  duty  In  Vietnam  for  those 
irthe  top  of  the  list.  Some  experts  have  pre- 


dicted that  drafted  men  would  not  be  sent 

'^17a'«ne?aTrJrof  thumb.  It  Is  estimated 
that  ?h^  Whose  birthdays  are  ^ong  the 
first  third  to  be  drawn  win  definitely  be 
rtraft^  tho^  m  the  next  third  have  "an 
T.i^e  prorablllty"  of  being  called  and 
th^fn  the  final  third,  a  low  Probability^ 
Oen  Hershey,  the  controversial,  36-year- 
old^?aft  director  who  will  be  leaving  the  post 
in  February,  ordered  a  new  glass  bowl  for 
the^casloi  TWO  feet  tall  and  16  Inches  In 

dUm"^"  It  looks  like  a  ^-^^^''^^^^SX 
a  top.  The  old  "flshbowl"  wlU  sit  outside  m 
the  glass  case  that  now  houses  It  at  the 
Rpiectlve  Service  building  here. 

Hershey  rspokesman  said,  didn't  want  to 
us?Tt  a^ain  b^ause  It  was  a  symbol  of  the 

^"•■The  old  one  was  used  at  the  start  of  wars^" 
the^de  explained.  'We  hope  this  one  is  go- 
ing to  be  used  for  the  end  of  war. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  1.  1969] 

DRAWING    tonight    will    DETERMINE    WHO 

Is  Drafted 
m^t  T^tterv  Since  '42  Set  tor  8  PM.  In  Wash- 
Tng^^^ecTcans  in  "jp-lnductlon  by 

Chance-Men  Between   19   and  26   to  Be 

Chosen  or  Spared  by  Luck  of  Their  Birth 

day 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washington.  November  30— A  chance 
drS  tomorrow  night  will  detennlne  which 
young  Len  of  hundreds  of  thousands  will  be 
^raftld  into  "^""ary  service  and  wWch.  by 
lurk  of  birthday,  will  be  left  iree  to  w"^- 
stuSv  and  lead  uninterrupted  clvlUan  lives. 

Whe^the  lottery  is  completed  late  tomor- 

^™  ^fi^ht    everv  man  between  the  ages  of 

iranT26  ^iTla^e'a  general,  though  not 

precise,  idea  of  whether  or  not  he  wlU  be 

'^'Thf  lottery,  the  first  since  1942,  will  begm 
«t  8  PM  in  the  small  auditorium  of  the  Se- 
fectlve^r^lce  System's  national  headquar- 

in  e«h  capsule  will  be  a  piece  of  sticky  paper 
with  a  date  written  on  It.       

DATES  to  be  posted 

AS  the  capsules  are  drawn,  the  dates  will  be 
removel  and  p^ted  on  a  board  in  the  order 
^"wmch  theyCe  picked  next  to  a  series  o 

numbers  ranging  from  ^  !.°  f  f_  ^°^u„y 
rIroft>w.s  Win  be  chosen,  starting  In  January, 
fn  I^oSer  in  which  their  birthdays  were 

mE  V^S-  irbree^n  1."ar/e 
T£  b?^hda£^.  March  20  wjl  b^f - - 
l;ith  NoT(who'anotrferred  or  exempt 
S  ?he  lilt)  before  It  chooses  a  man  with 

j^-^rrs'^s^^^n^;^^ 

Sl'i^"-ertX?hKr^" 
hsTXd  ^dra^ng  the  highest  third 
I!  t?e^rmbe^K>ughly  =^^^throu^6^ 

X  t'^^orrt^  mldme%h^e  win'^be  a  year 

"'in'^Sitlon  to  the  drawing  of  the  366  dat^^ 

"m-rd^r^ren^e-olUV  '^^. 

'"S.?roft:^"d!2^n'^' -««<=*  deferments  or 
^dSElLa-selieTas^derb^^s: 

Lrtatntl^itfe=-uthe3^^^ 
signll  a  number  in  tomorrow's  lottery,  and 
the  number  he  gets  win  stay  ^  h  Wn»^ 
When  his  deferment  lapses,  ^is  draft  board 
win  be  required  to  select  him  before  It  takes 
a  man  with  a  higher  number. 
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sKcoND  LorrraT  next  rAix 

Next  fall,  the  blrtlidays  will  be  reshuffled, 
and  there  will  be  another  lottery  for  1971. 
Next  year's  drawing  will  affect  only  men 
whose  19th  birthday  Is  In  1970 — In  other 
words,  only  men  born  In  1951. 

Tomorrow's  lottery  affects  every  man  bom 
between  Jan.  1,  1944,  and  Dec.  31,  1950.  The 
Oovernment  estimates  there  are  850,000  of 
these  men  who  are  not  deferred  or  exempt 
from  the  draft.  About  250,000  will  be  drafted 
next  year.  The  rest  will  be  free  from  the 
draft  forever,  unless  there  Is  a  national  emer- 
gency, or  If  the  law  Is  changed  to  affect 
them,  which  Is  unlikely. 

Tomorrow  night,  the  capsules  will  be 
drawn  by  more  than  50  representatives  of  the 
Selective  Service  System's  Youth  Advisory 
Councils.  At  the  urging  of  President  Nixon, 
Selective  Service  set  up  the  councils  this  year 
in  each  state  and  territory.  The  councils  con- 
sist of  youths  of  draft  age.  Officials  expect 
the  lottery  to  be  finished  within  two  hours. 

Officials  of  the  television  and  radio  net- 
works said  today  that  they  would  not  decide 
until  tomorrow  how  much,  if  any,  of  the 
drawing  would  be  broadcast.  A  spokesman 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  said 
the  tentative  plans  were  to  break  into  regular 
television  programs  with  short  announce- 
D^ents  OB  the  progress  of  the  lottery. 

HOW  DETEHMENTS  WORK 

TO  show  how  deferments  work  under  the 
lottery  system,  take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  John  Doe,  a  college  undergraduate  with  a 
student  deferment  and  Sept.  12  as  a  birth- 
day. 

If  Sept.  12  is  the  100th  number  drawn  to- 
morrow night,  John  Doe  will  be  assigned  No. 
100.  As  long  as  he  retains  his  deferment — 
It  cannot  be  done  p>ast  the  age  of  24  under 
the  current  law  affecting  student  defer- 
ments— he  will  not  be  drafted,  even  though 
all  eligible  men  with  No.  100  are  taken. 

Men  m  future  lotteries  with  Sept.  12  as  a 
birthday  will  be  assigned  another  number, 
maybe  higher  or  maybe  lower  than  100.  But 
this  makes  no  difference  to  John  Doe.  He  will 
always  have  No.  100,  and.  In  whichever  year 
his  deferment  lapses,  he  will  be  considered 
with  all  other  men  with  No.  100. 

If  John  Doe  loses  his  deferment  In  the 
middle  of  the  year.  It  still  makes  no  differ- 
ence, for  in  the  next  draft  call  after  he  loses 
the  deferment,  his  draft  board  will  take  him 
if  No.  100  has  been  reached  or  passed  and 
not  draft  him  if  No.  100  has  not  been  reached 
in  the  sequences. 

It  will  still  be  possible,  however,  for  a 
man  to  keep  a  job  deferment — many  young 
men  receive  them  for  teaching — until  his 
26th  birthday  and  avoid  the  draft  entirely. 

A   POSSIBLE    LOOPHOLE 

A  possible  loophole  that  arises  has  been 
discussed  in  depth  within  the  Government 
in  recent  days.  A  man  with  a  borderline 
number — one  that  might  be  reached  In  some 
years  and  not  in  others,  depending  on  the 
size  of  draft  calls — could  retain  his  defer- 
ment until  late  in  the  year. 

If  it  appears,  say  In  October,  that  his 
number  was  going  to  be  reached,  he  would 
retain  his  deferment  and  hope  that  the 
number  was  not  reached  in  a  subsequent 
year.  If,  the  next  year,  it  appeared  late  In 
the  year  that  his  number  was  not  going  to 
be  called,  he  could  give  up  his  student  or 
Job  deferment  and  enter  the  draft  pool.  If 
the  number  was  not  called,  he  would  be  free. 

Government  experts  believe,  however, 
that  this  is  really  not  a  loophole.  They  feel, 
first  of  all,  that  it  could  only  affect  a  very 
small  number  of  men,  those  who  had  num- 
bers that  were  likely  to  be  called  In  some 
years  and  not  in  others. 

Secondly,  they  say,  it  often  takes  several 
months  for  a  draft  board  to  process  a  man's 
request  that  his  deferment  be  dropi>ed  and 
that  he  be  reclassified.  By  the  time  it  be- 
came  apparent  that  bis   number   was   not 


going  to  be  called  in  a  given  year,  It  would 
probably  be  too  late  In  the  year  for  him  to 
enter  the  draftable  pool. 

If  the  lottery  system  of  chance  seems  un- 
fair. It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ran- 
dom system  is  more  equitable  than  the  old 
system.  Its  primary  advantage  Is  that  It 
limits  to  one  year  the  period  in  which  a 
person  Is  liable  to  be  drafted  and  it  makes 
that  year  the  one  In  which  his  20th  birth- 
day occurs,  a  time  when  most  men  are  not 
set  in  their  careers.  If  a  person  wishes, 
through  deferments,  to  shift  his  year  of  lia- 
bility to  a  later  year,  it  is  by  his  own  choice. 

Under  the  old  method,  men  were  suscepti- 
ble to  the  draft  up  to  the  age  of  26,  with  the 
oldest  men  drafted  first.  Since,  in  theory, 
every  man  at  some  point  became  the  oldest 
25-year-old,  every  man  without  a  deferment 
or  an  exemption  was  likely  to  be  drafted. 
Frequently,  he  was  not  called  until  he  ap- 
proached his  26th  birthday,  a  time  when  ^^ 
career  could  be  seriously  Interrupted,  And 
the  period  of  uncertainty  lasted  for  seven 
years,  from  his  19th  birthday  to  his  26th. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service,  appointed  by  President  John- 
son in  1966  and  headed  by  Burke  Q.  Marshall, 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  strongly  recommended 
a  random  selection  system.  President  John- 
son endorsed  the  lottery  system  In  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  In  1967. 

Congress,  especially  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  was  cool  to  the  lottery  pro- 
posal, however.  The  main  argument  was  that 
it  would  hurt  officer  prociirement.  In  other 
words,  if  a  person  survived  the  lottery  when 
he  was  19,  he  would  be  unlikely  to  be  In- 
terested in  becoming  an  officer  when  he  left 
college. 

KENNEDY  IN  VANGtJAKD 

To  keep  President  Johnson  from  Insti- 
tuting the  lottery  by  executive  action.  Con- 
gress included  in  the  1967  draft  extension  bill 
a  sentence  that  prohibited  the  President 
from  establishing  a  random  system  without 
prior  Congressional  approval. 

But  pressure  for  the  lottery  continued. 
The  drive  was  led  In  Congress  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massa- 
chxisetts.  Gradually,  the  military  decided 
that  a  lottery  would  not  severely  damage  of- 
ficer programs,  and  the  military  saw  an  ad- 
vantage in  drafting  19-  and  20-year-old  men, 
rather  than  older  men  whom  it  considers 
more  difficult  to  train. 

During  his  election  campaign.  President 
Nixon  repeatedly  advocated  an  all-volunteer 
army.  Observing  ttiat  the  needs  of  the 
Vietnam  war  made  the  draft  a  neces- 
sity, he  proposed  major  draft  reform  leg- 
islation— including  a  lottery — early  in  his 
administration. 

APPEAL  BT  NIXON 

Since  the  over-all  reform  bill  was  going 
nowhere  in  the  Armed  Services  Committees, 
Mr.  Nixon  asked  Congress  in  September  to 
pass  a  bill  that  would  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  establishment  of  a  lottery 
on  hlB  own. 

While  there  was  general  support  of  this 
legislation  from  Senator  John  C.  Stennls, 
Democrat  of  Mississippi,  and  Representative 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Democrat  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  are  chairmen  of  the  two  Armed 
Services  Committees,  supporters  of  a  wider 
reform  opposed  the  new  bill.  Led  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  they  argued  that  passage  of  the 
lottery  this  year  would  preclude  substantial 
reforms  of  the  system  next  year. 

A  turning  point  came  early  this  month 
when  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  the  president 
of  Yale  University,  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  He  said:  "I  think  this  bright, 
cynical  generation  of  students  is  not  going 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  opportunity 
for  meaningful  reform  fell  by  the  wayside 
because  of  a  desire  to  do  more  than  could 
be  reaUstically  done  this  session." 


Senator  Kennedy  was  apparently  con- 
vinced. He  obtained  an  agreement  frcm  Sen- 
ator Stennls  to  hold  extensive  draft  hearings 
next  year,  and  the  bill  easily  passed  the 
House  and  Senate.  President  Nixon  signed 
the  legislation  last  Wednesday  and  Issued 
an  executive  order  implementing  the  lottery. 

A  lottery  draft  system  is  not  something 
new  in  American  history.  In  1917,  shortly 
after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I, 
draftees  were  chosen  by  lot.  Again  in  1940, 
through  1942,  draftees  were  chosen  by  means 
of  a  lottery. 

In  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 
the  random  selection  system  was  abandoned 
when  military  needs  became  so  great  that 
all  eligible  men  were  Inducted  into  the 
service. 

[Prom  Jthe  Boston  Evening  Globe,  Dec.   1, 

1969] 

Draft   Lottert    Begins   Tonight   at    8;    56 

Youths  To  Draw 

Washington. — At  8  pjn.  tonight,  a  young 
man  will  step  up  to  a  glass  Jar  at  Selective 
Service  headquarters,  stick  his  hand  down 
among  366  plastic  capsules  and  draw  one  out 
to  begin  the  nation's  first  draft  lottery  since 
the  dark  days  of  World  War  n. 

It  will  be  a  picture  from  the  history 
books — like  the  one  showing  War  Secretary 
Henry  L.  Stimson  pulling  a  green  capsule 
from  a  "flshbowl"  in  1940 — or  the  one  de- 
picting a  blindfolded  War  Secretary  Newton 
D.  Baker  reaching  into  the  same  fishbowl  In 
1917. 

But  there  will  be  an  important  difference. 
Tonight's  scene,  in  more  or  less  the  same 
form,  will  be  repeated  every  year  from  now 
on,  unless  the  law  is  changed  or  President 
Nixon  fulfills  his  announced  desire  for  an 
all-volunteer  army. 

And  the  concept  of  tonight's  drawing  Is 
unlike  all  the  previous  in  an  attempt  to  come 
up  with  as  fair  a  lottery  as  has  been  devised. 

There  will  be  56  youth  representatives  at 
the  drawing.  They  will  draw,  and  continue 
drawing,  until  all  366  capsules  have  been 
opened.  Each  capsule  contains  a  date  of  the 
year.  Including  Feb.  29  even  if  there  is  no 
Feb.  29  in  the  year's  calendar.  The  dates  are 
placed  on  a  list  in  the  order  drawn,  and  men 
will  be  called  for  induction  in  the  order  that 
the  date  of  their  birth  falls  on  that  list. 

Thus  if  Feb.  8  Is  the  first  date  drawn,  all 
men  whose  birthdates  are  Feb.  8  will  be  at 
the  top  of  the  heap  for  oallup  during  1970. 
Those  whose  birthdates  fall  in  the  middle 
of  the  list  will  face  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
they  will  be  called,  and  those  at  the  bottom 
will  be  almost  assured  they  will  not  be  called 
up. 

Those  affected  by  tonight's  drawing  are  all 
nondef erred  men  who  will  have  turned  19 
by  the  end  of  1969,  up  to  and  including  all 
who  will  stUl  be  aged  25  when  the  year 
ends.  Those  who  turn  19  or  lose  deferment 
by,  for  example,  graduating  from  college, 
at  any  time  during  1970,  will  have  to  wait 
for  the  lottery  at  the  end  of  that  year  to 
enter  the  pool. 

From  1971  onward,  the  lottery  pool  will  in- 
clude only  those  who  turned  19  the  year  be- 
fore, or  Uiose  whose  deferments  have  been 
removed. 

Although  the  change  in  selection  is  a  new 
one,  the  draft  is  an  old  practice  in  the  United 
States.  In  colonial  times  villages  were  au- 
thorized to  force  men  of  the  towns  to  train 
for  defense  against  the  Indians.  And  the  first 
Federal  draft,  imposed  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War,  produced  riots 
among  the  poor  because  the  rich  were  allowed 
to  buy  their  way  out. 

World  War  I  brought  the  first  national 
draft  system,  with  each  man  from  the  ages 
of  21  to  30  assigned  a  draft  number.  It  was 
from  among  10,500  such  numbers  that  the 
blindfolded  Baker  pulled  the  first  one.  No. 
258. 
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^       .».    ^^^^  rtirvh-  rww  2   ig«ei  members  of  the  Youth  Advisory  Committee 

A  similar  assigned  number  system  was  u«»d            [From  the  Boston  Globe.  Dec.  2   19«  J  ^^^  throughout  the  nation. 

whenTtlmsonleachedintotheJaronOct.     LTTCK-or-TH.-Diuw   Dratt   Plan   Beg^s,    2  Massachusetts  was  represented  by  Lawrence 

M    19^  and  puUed  out  No.  168.  That  draw-              weeks  To  Bet  Up  New  Plan  Here  oiCara,  20,  a  Junior  at  Harvard.  He  was  the 

inz  lasted  17  hours  and  was  foUowed  by  two                        (gy  Matthew  V.  Storin)  agth  member  of  the  committee  to  draw.  It 

others,  the  last  one  on  March  7,  1942.                 Washington. -The    naUon    Initiated    Its  was  likely  that  those  having  tb<^  birthday 

,^  the  Washlngi^  poet,  Dec.  1,1969,  ^  --fS  rn  ^o^r^^^Vf-  ----"^-^H^ 

^lottert:  AREA'S  eligible  men  Ponoe.  SffeaSVsrt^ough  1950  wiU  be  the  first  -e  f «.l^^hat  rm  drawir^  ne«^^^^ 

THEmFuTxnu:  call^  to  military  service  next  ye^^  ^of^cuS  ^iox^^ou*  ^Te  drawing 

(By  B.  D.  Colen)  Rejx     ^^J^'^^lJ^^  J^^erZnJZll  becaSS 'ahTiL^rs  are  going  to  be  picked 

For  860.000  young  American  males,  8  p.m.  reached  ^^^^^J^^^^  f  ^.^^V^leOive  anyway  whether  I  do  it  or  not." 

tonight  is  the  hour  of  decision.  S!  ^f  w-^ut/ter^  hew  The     representatives     of     Michigan     and 

At  that  hour  their  weeks,  months,  and  for  Service  Headquarters  "f  «•                   rsonirrea-  Alaska  were  said  by  fellow  advisory  member* 

some^^s  Of  'i^^^lBlon  about  and  evasion  The  '^^^  »y»^»'aTSentlaror?er^ls  w^ave  reTusTd  toVrtlclpate  after  arriving 

S'?h;Llective  service  system  Will  come  to  a  ^o..l^^^^\,^  iJ^T^^lr^o^  ^t.  here  -""  M-^ay^^^ 

^^onlght  IS  the  night  when,  one  by  one.  366  ^epr^nt   system  ^«t   Ukes   the   oldest  were  -J^l^tm^i^by^^^lectl  e  Se^  ^  ^^^ 

clMJ    Pla*tic    capsules,    each    containing    a  available  f  ?^Jf^'°*..^*J_®i-^i3  g  Hershey,  role  they  would  play  in  the  lottery. 

»r  HS^SHS^s  W^^E^.  ^3:Pt~r : 

:£3H.rs^^r^.  iS—I-i^SS  ^^r^a-7^3^^ 

3rlSB?5./rirs?s;«^  ^srr„-e.s^»™-.=s-l-^  —ii^i^Ls^^^'- """ 

f^thf  aw  uteS  rCuL  -Si^  'Td  Ut.  to         Larry  McKll.b.1,  ol  low..  Mia  up  th.  pro-     ""^  ^  p„,„  „,  w„wn««on  cu.. 

s£?SHS3'£s'f"S  :S..r.i.r  s-v"ur L?oi„r  ri:o.»o,.™c.o»„^. 
-SsH.?r±..>»r « .pp..  s-i?..%^°s:.iis»Hfr°  srrv-ro^'°«'!5.-^.' «'s 

P  jT(S^?etoVn  reluurant,  was  sitting  in     for  the  ceremony  and  h^  ^P*.'^'^^,^^     nvmiber  beside  it.  -mat's  your  position  In  the 
TwiLo^li  Avenue  bar  yesterday  afternoon      surprise   to   some   middle-echelon   Selective  ^^ 

f^ivimr  to  friends  Service  officials.                                                             .    number   from    1   to   122   means  you'll 

A^l?getown  University  graduate  with  a  The   glass   beaker,   which   '^st^   «P^^  j*  p^bably  be  caUed.  A  number  from  123  to  244 

1-A  draft  classification,  CosteUo  said  he  was  small  stool  from  one  of  toe  fl"«8  Jf'^^t;^  Cleans  you  may  or  may  not  be  called.  A  num- 

•'evamng   the   draft"   when   asked   what  he  the  headquarters,  contained  366  blue  p^asuc            ^^^^  ^45  to  366  means  you  are  unlikely 

do€«for  a  Uving.  "I've  put  my  physical  off  capsules.  Each  capsule  enclosed  a  date,  in                    ^^^ 

t^  times"  he  said.  "I  applied  for  a  job  eluding  Feb.  29  for  leap  years_^ 

X  tSo.C    police  as  a  deferment,  but  I  Those  bom  within  the  first  third  of  the  January  1 3«^ 

Sade  the  mistkke   of  teUing   them   that   I  birthdates  drawn  last  night  win  almost  cer-  Januajr  2- - — --  ^^ 

^ked  grass  once.  I  shouldn't  have  been  tainly  be  called  to  the  service  in  1970_  Januarys - -— 

so  honesf''  If  an  individual  qualifies  for  a  temporary  j^^uary  4. - --  2«»« 

•niough  the  drawing  means  a  great  deal  to  deferment  he  will  be  liable  to  the  draft  when  January  5 224th 

him,  the  dark-haired  young  man  was  un-  ^^^^  defennent  ends.  He  wlU  retain  the  prl-  January  6—- - 

awe  of  the  fact  that  the  drawing  is  taking  ^rity  number  which  was  drawn  for  his  birth-  January  7 ~ ^^^^ 

nlace  tonight.  "They  pick  them  tomorrow?  ^j^te  last  night.  January  8— ^^^ 

he   asked,   his   face   registering  surprise.     I  Young  people  who  will  not  become  19  un-  January  9- 3^^^^ 

feel  much  better  now.  My  problems  might  be  ^y  ^g.^^  however,  will  have  their  draft  status  January  10 -  ^^^^ 

solved  tomorrow.  But  of  course  they  might  determined  by  another  draw  next  year.  January  11 221st 

be  multlpUed."                                                   ,  Those  whose  birthdates  were  in  the  middle  January  12 -  ^^^^ 

Mike  Ester,  a  GW  senior  ^oee  deferment  ^^^^   ^^^   mgut,   wlU   retain   some  January  13 ^ 

from  his  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  draft  board  ^  ^j  ^ei^g  caUed.  depending  on  the  January  14 --_     ^^^ 

expires  in  June,  discussed  the  new  lottery  ^^j^i^ble  manpower  within  their  own  draft  January  15 - ^^^^ 

system  as  he  stood  with  a  friend,  Sandia  j^^ds,  officials  said.  January  16- _  236th 

^tman.m  front  of  the  reserve  desk  mows  THose  drawn  in  the  last  third  can  be  rw-  January  17— ^^^^ 

library.                                                      .,  _^,^  sonably  sure  they  wUl  not  be  called.  Under  January  18 

■Tm  a  big  fan  of  the  lottery,"  he  said  with  t^fnew  system,  if  a  man  is  not  caUed  in  hU  January  19— ^soth 

a  smile.  "It's  almost  like  a  quiz  show    Its  ^j  ellglbiUty,   his  name   goes  to  January  20 ^^^ 

different."  Ester  said  he  wasn't  particularly  bottom  of  the  Selective  Service,  where  January  21 ^^^ 

nervous  about  tonight's  event.  ,His  future.  ^^  ^^^    ^  called  up  In  times  of  na-  January  22 ^^^^ 

he  said,  "is  up  for  grabs,  but  It   (the  lot-  emergency.  ^  ^   „      r^^l  II ^Otti 

tery)  gives  you  a  certain  amount  of  tinae  to  ^^  ^.^jj  j^^  eUgible  men  having     January  24 __      ^^ 

play  with.  There's  a  degree  of  certainty.  blrthdate   was   determined   by   a     January  25 ^^ 

*^  But  Ester  is  not  completely  happy  with  ^|           ^^  the  alphabet  last  night.  ^J^^^  11 ' " SMth 

the  lottery  system.  It  is  comparable,  he  said.  '^"       *mony  began  at  8:02  pjn.  after  Gen.  January  27 

to  the  lotted  described  by  Shirley  Jackson  J^^^y   X^^o?  sUence   to  the  crowded  January  28 

m  her  short  story  of  the  same  name.  In    "me  f^'^^^^jt^^  ^rief  invocation  by  Marine  CoU  January  29—, 

Lottery,"  villagers  drew  lots  each  year  to jee  ^^^H    Rankin,  Gen.  Hershey  Introduced  January  30— ^ 

which  one  of  their  fellows  they  would  stone  Robert  H^^  ^         ^  ^^  ^^^  lawmaker  January  31 ^^^ 

to  death  as  a  sacrifice.  fr^Utica.  N.Y.,  reached  in  for  the  first  blue  February  1 ^^ 

Sandra  Altman,  Ester's  friend,  called  the  i^  ""**'  February  2 ^^ 

draft  lottery  "freaky    It's  this  whole  prob-  capsule^                                  ^^^^  ^^^  p^j^j.  Februarys 

abiUty  thing,"  she  said.  "It  can  determine  ^"^^"^^^1  q.  Omer  caUed  out  the  ^^ruary  4 ---__  ^^^^ 

^Xt^"ls?rr;hinking  about  toe  out-     -^^I^^P^^^^eiided  rapidly  thereafter.  T^e     ^S  ?---""""-" "-'-■-"  "^^ 

come.  And  that  outoome,  he  said,  may  in-     ^^^^^^/ ^^  dates  were  drawn  by  51     February  7 „ 

Tolve  a  move  to  Canada. 
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February  8- i?.^^* 

February  9 JSSth 

February    0- ----  ^^^^ 

February  11 „..^ 

February  12 68*^ 

February  13 ^^^ 

February  14 -- 

February  16 j^ 

February  16 ^"^ 

February  17 ^^^ 

February  18 ..^j^ 

February  19 - .-^ 

February    21 ^. 

February    22 =»J5JJ 

February    23 "J*" 

February    24 ^36th 

February    26 \1^9^ 

February    26 -  3^^ 

February   27 ^\^ 

February   28 ^^^'^ 

February    29 

March  1 

March  2 

March  3 

March  4 

March  6 • 

March  6 

March  7 

March  8 

March- 9:. 

March' W 

March  11 

March  12 

March   13 

March   14 

March  16 

March  16 

March  17 

March   18 

March  19 

March  20 .' 

March  21 

March  22 

March  23 

March  24 

March  26 

March  26 

March  27 

March  28 

March  29 

March  30 

March  31 

April  1 — 

April  2 

April  3 - 

April  4. - 

April  5 - 

April  6 

April   7— ■ 

April    8 - 

April   9. 

April    10 

11— 

13 - 

16. 

17 

18— 

19- 

20 
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321st 

197th 

66th 

37th 

133d 

296th 

178th 


286th 

108th 

29th 

267th 

276th 

293d 

139th 

122d 
213th 
317th 
323d 
136th 
300th 

269th 

S64th 

169th 

166th 

33d 

332d 

200th 

239th 

334th 

266th 

266th 

268th 

343d 

170th 

268th 

223d 

362d 

217th 

30th 

32d 

271st 

83d 

8l8t 

269th 

253d 

147th 

312th 

219th 

218th 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April  21. 

April   22 

April   23 --     262d 

April   24 


14th 
346th 
124th 
231st 

273d 
148th 
260th 

90th 

336th 

346  th 

62d 

316th 


May  8— 

May  9- — 

May  10 

May  11 

May  12. 

May  13 — ■ 

B4ay  14 

MaJ  16 --  '11^ 

May  16 — ,?~h 

May  17 -.- ii^th 

May  18 278th 

Ma?  19 -  Jg^ 

May  20 r- r -  i~^ 

May  21 - 250th 

May  22 326th 

May  23 - - ---  319th 

May  24 — 3isi 

May  26 3eist 

May  26 - 367th 

May  27... - -  296th 

May  28 308th 

May  29 -  226th 

Mav  31 313th 

June  1 249th 

June  2 22Sth 

June  3 30l8t 

June  4 - 20th 

June  6 - - -28th 

June  6 - "9*JJ 

June  7 foth 

June  8 36etn 

June  9 -—  335th 

June  10 206th 

June  11 - —  134th 

June  12..-.. -— -  272d 

June  13 - --'t^^ 

June  14 366th 

June  15 - 180t? 

June  16.-.- -  274th 

June  17 /3a 

June  18.-.. — - - 341st 

June  19 10**? 

June  20—. --  360th 

June  21-. -^ 

June  22 247th 

June  23 -  109th 

June  24 358tn 

June  25 --  "^th 

June  26 - -22d 

June  27 —  o*th 

June  28 —  222d 

June  29 353d 

June   30 209th 

July  1 93d 

July  2 350th 

July  3 -  l^"'^ 

July  4 - 279th 

July  6 188th 

July  6 327th 

July  7 50th 

July  8 13th 

July  9— -- 277th 

July  10 284th 

July  11 248th 

15th 


August    7 168th 

August    8 48th 

August   9 106th 

August    10 21st 

August    11 324th 

August    12 142d 

August    13 307th 

August    14 198th 

August    16 102d 

August    16 44tih 


2d 


April  26-— 361st 


April   26 

April   27 

April   28 


340th 
74th 
262d 


April   29 -    191^ 


April   30. 


May 
May 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


208th 
330th 
208th 
40th 
276th 
364th 

8 166th 

7""  —     35th 


August    17 154th 

August    18 141st 

August    19 311th 

August    20 344th 

August   21 291st 

August   22 339th 

August    23 116th 

August   24 36th 

August    26 286th 

August    26 246th 

August    27 362d 

August    28 

August   29 

August    30 

August   31-— —     11th 

September  1 

September   2 

September  3 

September  4 

September  5 

September   6 

September  7 

September  8 

September  9 

September   10 

11  158th 

12         242d 

13" _ -  175th 

14 1st 

15 113th 

16 207th 

17 255th 

18  "     '  246th 

19'  177th 


67th 

61st 

333d 

11th 

225th 

161st 

49th 

232d 

82d 
6th 
8th 
184th 
263d 
71st 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


42d 


July  12 

July  13 

July  14 331st 

July  15 322d 

July  16 120th 

July  17 98th 

July  18 190th 

July  19 227tb 

July  20 - 18''th 

July  21— — - 27th 

July  22 - l»3a 

July  23 ^,- l''2d 

July  24 — 23d 

July  26 — - —     67th 

July  26 „303d 

July  27 

July  28 

July  29 

July  30- 287th 

July  31 193d 

August   1— - —  111th 

August    2 — —     'ioth 

August   3 261st 

Augvist   4 14»th 

Aug\ist   6— —     54th 

August   6 114th 


289th 

88th 

270tb 


September  20 63d 

September  21   204th 

September  22 160th 

September  23  119th 

September  24 195th 

September  25 149th 

September  26 18tb 

September  27 233d 

September  28   - 257th 

September  29   - 151st 

September  30 315th 

October   1    - 359th 

October  2 125th 

October  3 244th 

October  4 202d 

October  5 24th 

Ocotber  6 87th 

October  7 234th 

October  8 283d 

October  9   — 342d 

October    10    —  220th 

11  237th 

12  " 72d 

13  138th 

14  294th 

16    '.'.y.'. 171st 

ig  254th 

17I" 288th 

October  18  _.. 5th 

October   19    24l8t 

October  20  192a 

October  21    243d 

October  22 H^th 

October  23    201st 

October  24 —  196th 

October  25   176th 

October   26 - —       7th 

October  27 246th 

October   28   94th 

October  29 --  229th 

October  30 —    38th 

October  31   79th 

November  1 19th 

November  2   34th 

November   3    - — 348th 

November   4   — 266th 

November  5 310tH 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
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K      «                                     — -    76th  college,  your  exempt  stat^co^lnues  but  ^^^^y^^,^,^.  ^e  spent  a  year  as  a  flxirt 

November  6   g^^  the  priority  level  m  which  your  b^hday  faUs  ^^^„ J,^  ^i^h  the  9th  Inlantry  DlvlBlon  in 

November  7  — ^^^  ^^  the  drawing  will  be  effective  for  the  year  ""        ^^ 

November  8 —     ^^^  m  which  your  exemption  expires.                                                __^^^^^___ 

November  9 ^gjd  Thus,  11  you  should  graduate  or  drop  out                                                                           

November   10 - ^th  of  college  in  1973.  If  your  birthday  was  the  SEGREGATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

November   11   ggtu  ijth  number  drawn  in  yesterday's  lottery,  DISTRICTS  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

November    12 - ,„gth  vou  would  be  placed  In  the   15th   level  of  „        ^      *    ,„  „„i«- 

November  13   J^eth  yojj*      ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  though   a   different  ^r.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 

November   14   "g^^t  birthday  was  drawn  15th  for  that  year.  to  put  before  the  Senate  all  the  facts  nec- 

November  15  ^q,j^^  essary  for  full  consideration  of  amend- 

November  16 "     143^  yotjNo  Men  Listen— Fototsb  m  Bowl  ments  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  Health. 

Em^r  IS  ' :'-—'-----"--—  i*«*^  (By  William  A.  Davis)  Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 

Srem^er  19'.::::: ^203d  ^^J  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  over  American  bUl.  I  present  today  injormatton  relative 

November  20   J||*^  living  rooms  20  years  ago  has  a  radio  pro-  to  the  school  system  of  the  State  of  New 

November  21 g^y.  gram  had  so  rapt  an  audience  as  last  night s  jgrsey.                                       ,                   ..„ 

November  22 - "^d  "lottery  show."                                           ^^  These  facts  show  there  is  segregation 

November  23   -soth  The  listeners,  mostly  males  between  the  ^^  ^^^  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  that 

November  24   33^  ages  of  19  and  26.  sat  frozen  to  their  radios  ^    ^  ^ot  surpasses,  segregation  in 

November  26 309th  waiting  for  their  birthdays  to  be  called  ana  ^              ^^^  schools  that  are  now  under 

ZZZ  r, :::::::::::::::::::::"-:  «..  «-f  °;^^^rs°S,»y  Ko.„r  «. «.  «,.  mo.t  dem.gdi,«  o^ers  of  hew  a„d 
SrS  S ::::::::::::::::::::-  '£  ---  -■  --  -  - '™  "  '-  TS^'^'uS" ?■  s^'>'^^ 

November  30  - ""^  His  blri;hdate.  Sept.  14,  was  the  first  one  ^^ong  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  South. 

December  1  - "  "    h  plucked  from  the  "flshbowl"  by  Cong.  Alex-  .j.  ^^  ^j^„g  j^  the  public  schools  of  all 

December  2 ^g^th  ander  Plmle  (B-N.Y.)   and  assigned  to  the  ^^^^^  states. 

December  3 "-    ggt^  caliup  number:  "OOi."      _  ,„„^,,_.- coileee        This  opinion  is  shared  by  Mr    Leon 

SToSS  t ::::::::::::::::::;--  .»«  .,VJSSL"*^SS«S!l'Sr S'S  Pa„etu^  Director,  o«ce  .or  cvii  mghu 
SSS;  ?  ::::::::::::::--::::-■:•-::  ..«.  j^-^r..'  VS'S  ^.^^lA^S^'  °',^tm,ony  --jore  *.  Hou.e  app™. 

December  8  - ^"i^^  Tn  January.  ..„  priations  Committee  on  April  30— page 

December  9 ^3        -i  will  refuse  induction,"  he  said,     ive  106I.  House  Appropriations  Committee 

December  10 ggtj^  y^^^  against  violence  all  my  life  and  against  j^g^j^i^gs,  HEW  1970— Mr.  Panetto  made 

December  11  '  gj^th  war  In  general."  Koster  said  he  had  plannw  foUowing  statement: 

=li;:E=EEH  S^HSSSa^  HHI^fHfS 
=1^^eee:^^^E:%  ^Bi^^^  ia5^:sS= 

December  20 ^^^    not  be  so  bad."  ^      .^.   „,.»,         However,  Mr.   Panetta  also  said   of 

December  21 53^        Listening  to  the  ^"^Jj"^^'^"^     civSrighte  enforcement  in  northern  pub- 

December  22 ^^^^     j^^ter  was  his  older  brother,  Allan.  22,         ^^"^^^^  -there  never   reaUy   was   a 

SS'b^r  24 -:::::::::::::: —  95th  senlor^a^BU^,p,,ed  my  bK.ther-s  number-  SSrtheS?  program  until  g-l-t  year-^ 

December  25 ?^^  j  haTto  laugh."  he  said,  "anybody  who  came          j  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Pf^dent;  f" ° 

December  26 }^^  u?  number  onij  Is  a  loser."  also  point  out  that  even  within  the  last 

December  27 -"  ^^^^  ^i^n't  laugh  for  long.                                      ijttle,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to 

December  28 ^  ^^  ^vra  blrthdate.  June  27.  ^^the  ©4tn  ^^     y^      remove    segregation    In    the 

December  29 ^°r^  °r^    gmcg  anyone  whose  number  was  in  pfieciivciy 

reS:r  f.  s:-::::::::"::::^  looS  |H^riuV?xpSr.t^S  "-~e.  sgce^eci^^^^^^^^^ 

.  .wo  or  rre-L";eT.-  with  any  ^^^^^l^^' S^"^'^^^^  ^  ^  "^^^-^^-^K^BB^ 

loSl  d°af?  board  have  the  same  birthday.  ^  L^  brother."  the  older  Koster  said,     al-  ^gements  Aled  ^avebeen  given  a  pre- 

thpv  will  be  subject  to  caU  in  an  order  deter-  though  I'm  not  drafted  yet.            ,„,„„t__hut  liminary  check  by  HEW. 

mrneTby  a  second  lottery  held  last  night.  In  ..;jf    brother  is  totally  hOh-vlolent-*ut                                   ^.994  districts  have  Aled 

™mct  leLrs  Of  the  alphabet  were  drawn.  ,^,.  he  s^-^I^^^^f  ^oTvlSeSL'u^e  form  441  and  aU  have  b^n  Checked.  100 

f;5r  i  SXS^  x;  5.  .-,  «.  O:  7.  Z-.  8.  T:  Sy-^^er .  ^^"hard  decision.  I'll  really  percent^'n-t  is  --^^^    f  e^^I 

«•  i-p.  11  Q-  12  Y-  13  u:  14.  c:  15.  .;  16. 1;  -I^^a^^rd  ^r^"  young   men   settled  f^f^^^  "hS°r^r5s!TlD7   districts 

1,  K    18  H  down  iTfront  of  radio  when  the  lottery-  ^^^^  ^^^  f^rm  441-B  outiinmg  a  volun- 

if's  20  L-21  M;  22.  A;  23.  R:  24.  E;  25.  B;  ^^ich  was  not  teievised-began  at  8  p^  tary  desegregation  plan. 

26^V  Twith  a  prayer  by  a  former  Marine  Corps  ^ry^  ^^^  k^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ,^0^5  ^^tal 

chaplain.)                     ct„dpnt  Union  districts  of  the  North  have  been  sent 

WH*T  YocK  Dax^  CHANCES  AHE  At  BU-s  Geor^  ^tT^hf^mdoS  ^d  Sr^  of  Noncompliance. 

WASHINOXON.-The  hlrthday  lot^iT^draw^  knots  of  studehts^\^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^           ^^^      ^ool 

mg  involves  you  If  you  were  horn  between  usten^^  loudspeaker  system  by  the  campus  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^  gouth  have  been  sent  let- 

lili^a^Er  3?i^^nir»«  SSS^'^^'f^s 

^?iTo- hl^hd\7 wis  drawn  between  n^-  shou^of^' Whoo^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ ..  ^^  of^.^^    ^,     administrative    action    by 

ber  123  through  244.  the  odds  are  50-50  that           1  8^ J^^  ^^^^^^^  park.  Md.  HEW. 

?^u'll  receive  your  draft  notice    There  are  J^Jj^  5^,Jfi^„''°"  Portland,  Me.,  paced  up  '^    ^       g^y  of  this  so-called  crusade 

Varying  factors^uch  "Jf^^^^J'^^^^S  and  do^Tthe  list  of  numbers  «lron^..on^  ag^t    diSnination   on    a   sectional 

to  your  local  board,  •^e^f'™^^^*^;^  middle  "I  can't  listen  to  this,  it  make  me  slck^  be  ^|*"=^  ^j^  ^  jt  is  witiiin  itself  dlscnmina- 

blrthday  comes  high  or  low  on  this  middle  ^I^^an^^^^  ^^j^^  ^way-to  return  seconds  ^^^^^^J  a  geographical  section  of  the 

^M  ^\K  birthday  Is  drawn  in  the  bottom  later.             „„_ied?"  he  was  asked.  "Damn  United  States. 

tlJJd^f^m  246  though  366,  there  Is  small  "/^\7°\Z^^begZwl^.  It  might  be  claimed  that  segregation 

ISSko^   you   wiU  be   summoned   m   the  ^8^ ^ J^^i.  ^"olTMcCarthy  of  San  i^^New   jersey   is   accidental    and    not 

arsXt  and  you  can  probably  plan  Torir  UU>  _^  Harvard  ju                ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  m                                    ^^^  ^^  j^^ 

and  career  In  the  ^owjedgejrou  wUl  have  ^^J^^^^^^^y  of  them  all,  June  8-the  ^I^^  action.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 

no  mlUtary  service  requirement  barring  na-  l^^kiest^              ,  ^^^  cSfaS  irhas  been  made  clear  by  tiie 

''TyoT^^^r^^y  clete.^  ^^  ^  '-ScCarthy's  Interest  In  the  lottery  was  only  case  as  it  has 
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Civil  Rights  Commission  and  their  re- 
port on  racial  isolation,  1967,  at  page  42. 

According  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, the  oCBcial  policy  that  had  the  ef- 
fect of  law  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as 
late  as  1930  was  to  operate  separate  but 
equal  schools  when,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  board  of  education,  it  was  best  to  do 
so. 

In  New  Jersey,  separate  schools  for 
Negroes  were  maintained  well  into  the 
20th  century  despite  an  1881  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  exclusion  of  children  from 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  In  1923,  the 
State  commissioner  of  education  ruled 
that  local  school  authorities  could  pro- 
vide special  schools  for  Negroes  in  their 
residential  areas,  and  allow  the  trans- 
fer of  white  students  from  these  schools 
to  white  schools.  The  ruling  was  re- 
affirmed in  1930.  As  late  as  1940,  there 
were  at  least  70  separate  schools  for 
Negroes  in  New  Jersey. 

NKW    JXRSET 

In  New  Jersey,  according  to  the  1968- 
89  HEW  school  survey,  there  was  a  total 
ot  1,2*4^70  students  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Of  this  total, 
986,448,  or  79  percent,  of  total  enroll- 
ment were  white,  200,117,  or  16  percent, 
were  Negro,  and  the  remaining  5  percent 
was  made  up  of  other  minority  groups. 

HEW's  IBM  data  reflects  that  there 
are  24  cities  or  townships  in  New  Jersey 
which  have  one  or  more  schools  where 
Negro  students  make  up  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  school  enrollment,  and 
In  these  24  school  districts  are  enrolled 
78.7  percent  of  the  total  Negro  student 
enrollment  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In 
these  24  cities  or  school  districts,  there 
are  162  schools  where  the  Negro  student 
enrollment  is  80  to  100  percent.  There  are 
90,966  Negro  students,  or  45.4  percent  of 
all  Negro  students  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  in  these  162  schools.  There  are 
87,645 — or  43.8  percent — of  the  Negro 
students  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in 
115  schools  that  are  90  to  100  percent 
segregated,  and  there  are  68,184 — or  34 
percent  of  New  Jersey's  Negro  student 
population — in  83  schools  which  are  95 
to  100  percent  segregated. 

For  example,  Atlantic  City  has  a  total 
school  enrollment  of  8,605  students,  of 
which  5,357,  or  62.3  percent  are  Negro, 
and  3,064,  or  35.8  percent  are  white. 
Atlantic  City  has  five  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  2,888,  which  are 
practically  100  percent  Negro,  with  2,883 
Negro  students  and  five  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans. In  other  words,  53.8  percent  of 
Atlantic  City's  Negro  student  population 
are  segregated  in  five  all-Negro  schools. 
There  are  another  four  schools,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  1,829,  which  are  ma- 
jority Negro  schools — from  68.3  to  75.7 
percent.  There  are  five  majority  white 
schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  3,888, 
of  which  2,600  are  white,  which  is  84.8 
percent  of  the  total  white  enrollment.  In 
other  words,  approximately  15  percent  of 
the  white  students  in  Atlantic  City  at- 
tend majority  Negro  schools,  23.3  percent 
of  the  total  Negro  enrollment  attend  ma- 
jority white  schools.  Tills  would  appear 
to  be  a  rather  segregated  situation. 

The  Camdai,  N.J.,  school  district  has 
a  total  enrollment  of  20,236  in  31  schools, 
of  which  11,99.  or  58.9  percent  are  Negro 
students:  6,420,  or  31.7  percent  are  white; 


and  1,907,  or  9.4  percent  come  from  other 
minority  groups.  Two  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  835  have  a  total  minority 
group  enrollment — 765  Negroes,  69  Span- 
ish Americans,  and  one  American  Indian. 
There  are  another  seven  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  4,300,  of  which  3,765 
are  Negroes,  427  are  Spanish  Americans, 
98  are  white  students — 1.5  percent  of  the 
total  white  student  enrollment  in  Cam- 
den— and  10  are  Oriental  students.  These 
seven  schools  are  made  up  of  95.3  to  98.5 
percent  minority  enrollment.  There  are 
another  five  schools  in  the  90-95 -percent 
minority  enrollment  bracket,  which  have 
a  total  enrollment  of  3,831  students,  of 
which  2,806  are  Negroes,  750  are  Spanish 
Americans,  269 — 4.2  percent  of  total 
white  enrollment — are  white,  four  are 
Orientals,  and  two  are  American  Indians. 
There  are  eight  additional  majority 
Negro  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
4,784,  3,575  of  which  are  Negroes,  848  are 
white — 3.2  percent  of  total  white  enroll- 
ment— 359  are  Spanish  Americans,  and 
two  are  Orientals  in  these  eight  schools. 

In  total  there  are  22  Negro  majority 
schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  13,750, 
and  1,215  white  students — 18.9  percent  of 
total  white  student  enrollment — attend 
these  Negro  schools  in  Camden. 

There  are  nine  majority  white  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  6,486,  of  which 
5,205  are  white,  998  are  Negroes,  274  are 
listed  as  Spanish  Americans,  and  nine 
are  from  other  minority  groups. 

Overall,  8.3  percent  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents in  Camden  attend  majority  white 
schools  and  91.7  percent  attend  majority 
Negro  schools.  81.1  percent  of  the  total 
white  students  attend  schools  that  are 
majority  white  and  18.9  percent  attend 
schools  where  the  minority  groups  are  in 
the  majority. 

Newark,  N.J.,  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
State.  It  has  a  total  school  enrollment  of 
75,960  in  80  schools,  of  which  55,057 — or 
72.5  percent — are  Negro  students,  13,- 
716 — or  18.1  percent — are  white,  and  7,- 
187 — or  9.4  percent — are  made  up  of 
other  minorities,  classified  by  HEW  as 
Spanish  Americans,  Orientals,  and 
American  Indians. 

There  are  10  schools  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  10,963,  which  are  100  percent 
minority  segregated — 10,607  Negro  stu- 
dents and  356  Spanish  American.  There 
are  13  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
21,360  that  are  99  to  99.9  percent  minor- 
ity segregated.  These  13  schools  are  made 
up  of  20,577  Negro  students,  682  Spanish 
Americans,  94  whites — 0.6  percent  of  to- 
tal white  enrollment — and  seven  other 
minority  group  students.  Accordingly. 
31,184,  or  56.6  percent  of  the  total  Negro 
enrollment  are  in  23  schools  which  are  99 
percent  and  100  percent  segregated. 
There  are  an  additional  15  schools  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  11,712  which  are 
95.9  to  98.9  percent  minority  enrollment. 
There  are  10,262  Negro  students  and  363 
white  students — 2.6  percent  of  the  total 
white  student  enrollment — ^in  these 
schools.  It  follows  that  41,446.  or  75^  per- 
cent of  total  Negro  enrollment  are  in  38 
schools  that  are  95.9  to  100  percent  seg- 
regated. There  are  six  schools  with  an 
aggregate  enrollment  of  7,194  which  are 
91.4  to  94.9  percent  segregated,  there  be- 
ing 5.385  Negro  students  and  504  white 


students — 3.6  percent  of  total  white  stu- 
dent enrollment — vrith  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  other  minority  group  stu- 
dents. There  are  six  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  2,410  in  the  80-  to  90-per- 
cent segregated  bracket.  There  are  361 
white  students  in  these  six  schools.  1,555 
Negro  students,  and  487  Spanish  Amer- 
icans. There  is  a  total  enrollment  of  12,- 
189  students  in  the  remaining  15  major- 
ity Negro  schools,  ranging  between  50.2 
percent  and  79.2  percent  minority  en- 
rollment. 

In  all,  53,583,  or  97.3  percent  of  the 
total  Negro  student  enrollment  are  in  65 
majority  Negro  schools. 

There  are  10  majority  white  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  9,832,  of  which 
8,111  are  white,  1,174  are  Negro,  516 
are  Spanish  American,  and  31  are  Ori- 
entals. On  the  basis  of  these  IBM  fig- 
ures, 2.1  percent  of  the  total  Negro  stu- 
dent enrollment  go  to  majority  white 
schools  and  97.3  percent  attend  majority 
Negro  schools;  59.1  percent  of  the  total 
white  student  enrollment  attend  ma- 
jority white  schools  which  are  94.1  per- 
cent to  65  percent  white. 

Trenton,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  has 
a  total  school  enrollment  of  16,865,  of 
which  11,143,  or  66.1  percent  are  Negro, 
4,881,  or  28.9  percent,  are  white,  and  5 
percent  are  made  up  of  other  minority 
groups. 

In  the  Negro  majority  schools  there 
are  two  schools  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  1,320  that  are  99.5  percent  and  98.2 
percent  minority  segregated;  three 
schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,341 
that  are  95.2  to  97.5  percent  minority 
segregated;  seven  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  4,442  that  are  from  80.3 
to  94.9  percent  minority  segregated;  and 
four  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
6,492  that  are  from  52  to  73.1  percent 
minority  segregated. 

In  the  majority  white  schools,  there 
are  five  schools  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  2,270,  of  which  1,789  are  white,  357  are 
Negro,  122  are  Spanish  American,  and 
two  are  from  other  minority  groups.  The 
357  Negro  students  attending  majority 
white  schools  represent  3.2  percent  of  the 
total  Negro  enrollment,  and  the  1,789 
white  students  attending  majority  white 
schools  represent  36.7  percent  of  the 
total  white  enrollment,  with  the  balance 
attending  majority  black  schools. 

In  New  Jersey  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  cities  or  towns  which  have  a  pre- 
dominantly white  population  but  have 
one  or  two  schools  that  are  90-  to  100- 
percent  Negro.  For  example,  the  school 
district  of  the  township  of  Union,  N.J., 
has  a  total  public  school  student  popula- 
tion of  8,719,  of  which  7,718  or  88.5  per- 
cent are  white  and  986  or  11.3  percent  are 
Negro  students,  yet  there  is  one  public 
school  of  390  students  which  is  94.9-per- 
cent Negro.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
this  is  the  only  school  district  in  New 
Jersey  in  which  the  Department  of  HEW 
has  conducted  a  thorough  survey  and 
n^otlated  desegregation,  and  I  think 
this  may  demonstrate  the  timidity  with 
which  HEW  has  approached  the  busi- 
ness of  desegregating  schools  in  the 
North.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  there  were  indications  of  gerry- 
mandering in  this  district  but  the  HEW, 
after  over   a  year's  investigation  and 
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.     .     u                        n  148                0                9            157           30            187                       (84.0)              0              10                1                0              U             Z 

Camden  Junior  Voca-                 0  148               u 

tional(lO).  OlUUUllOOOOl                „              ,,                n                n              IS           14               29 

H.L.Bonsa,l(8) 0  565                0                6            571         132            703      „^^„„„,Jgii^)              "                                                                               ,                ,, 

J.W.M.KI.(20) 0  484                0              13            497         143            640      „„„„,X.J)              »              >                                                               15               24 

H.B.  Wilson  Elemen-                  0  385                0              24            409         242            651                       (62.8)              0               9                0                0                9           15               2 

tary  School(30).  000000000000001                n                4                0                0                4            4                 8 

Catto  Opportunity  (U).              0  34               0               1             35          27                     01U11UOOOOO()0               „               „               ,               n             10          12               22 

n         .n,                     1  240                1              38            280         468            748                      (37.4)              0               9                1                0              10           12 

Cramer  Elementary                    1  '■''^               ' 

School  (14).  OOOOOOOOOOUUO                               ,,                „                n              n           71                84 

Woodrow  Wilson  High                0  339               5             88            432      1.076        1,508                     (28.6)             0             13               0               0             13          71 

School  (2).  OUIUOOOOOOOOO               q               7               0               0               7            8               15 

Thomas  H.  Dudley  (15).             0  84               0             31            115        336            451      pjjijj(,ooo^>                             .               n               n               5           9               14 

,  50               0             36             87         326            413                     (21.1)             0               5               0               0               5           9               1 

Washington  Elemen-                 1  50              u            jo            0/ 

tary  (28).  OUUUIUOOOOI               „             „               „               n             12          27               39 

Oavis  school  (3) 0  129               0             17            146        851            997      „„^^^„^f)             "             '^               "               ^               \          13 

Francis  XMcGraw  (19).             0  44               0             16             60        386            446      pQOQoojm^^>                             c               n               n               s          25              30 

u        .,                      0  49                0              28              77         627            704                      (10.9)              0               5                0                0                5           Z5               ^" 

Veterans  Memorial                    0  «               u             ^o 
Junior  High  School 

(6X  OllUUlUOOOOl               „               ,               n               n               3          21               24 

,  M                0               9              72         604            676                      (10.7)              0                3                0                0               3           ^l                " 

Yorkship(31) 1  62                0               3              /^         oi«                       OlllUUOOOOOOO                                ,                n                n                2           15                17 

H.C.Sharp(26) 0  1               0             U             12        531            543                       (2.2)             0               2 ^ 0 ^_15 

DISTRICT:  VINELAND  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  20.  REPRESENTING:  20.  CITY:  VINELAND.  COUNTY:  6  CUMBERLAND. ^ 

Numher ,3  |88            ^3         1,200        2^     7,485        9^^  .■■■■■■■■■■■---■--           ^1            ^°            ,\           ,\           ^\       ,f\          ,^\ 

OUIUOOOOOOOOO  '  7  3  5  g 

Dr.  William  Mennies                  0  28               0            170            198          24            222                     (89.2)             0               3               0               0               3            5 

(13).  OUUOOOOOOOOOO               „                „                ,                n               1             3                 4 

Maurice  Fels  school                    0  5                0            104            109           14            123                      (88.6)              0               0                10               13 

(11).  000000000000001               0               0               0               0               0            2                2 

Chestnut  and  West (6).             0  6               0             15             21          U             32     „j,„jjjoo^)                             „               „               n               1           17               18 

„.L.  .«.(..>.....-.              •  .«                .            .«            3»         ,«            «.                      »..»              .                .                •                0                ■           ■' 
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NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TOTAL-Continued  „  ^    _. 

,„  nrooccFKTiNr- 20  CITY"  VINELAND.  COUNTY:  6  CUMBERlAW>-Coiitlwi«l 

DISTRICT:  VINELAND  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS^20^REPRESEN^ 

. TeKhers— ___^ 

Students— Weight:  ; ^atnith-     Minority  . 

— "  000000000000001              0                0                0               0               0            5                 5 

south  Vineland  (17)...              0             20  0             29             49          33             82       ,,^,,,^,ooOOOo|bl^^            o               0               0               0               0           2                2 

Spnng  Road  School                    0               8  OUIUOOOOOOOOO              q               0               0              0              0           9                 9 

Ma,Leuchter(12) 0              54  0              40              94         140            234       ^^^^^,,^^^            „               0               0               0               0            4 

Park  and  East (15)....              0             12  0             35             47          77                       oUUUlOO^OObo                             3               „              „               3          W               20 

n             35  0            173            208        460            668                       (J'- W 

'"haWh^l(;r-  ^^            ^^^        ^^^           ,^^       OlUllllOOOOOOO^            „               2               0               0              2          28               30 

^tL^""'""                      °            '"  "^              ''            ''\          ^3              3j       OCWOOOOOOOOOM.^            0                0                0                0               0            3 

V::::.\m'""'            '''''.,  ^    mm^n^m.         „         4          o          i          s       40          « 

87  0             159             246          714             960                          V-   ' 

^SctooYdr"'*'  „„           ,3,       OlUllllOOOOOOO             „              0              0              0              0          23               23 

DaneBarse(4)........             ^             ^^  \             I           ^     Z        Z        "^"^^V)            .               5              0               0               6        .01              107 

V|„^,ar,dSj.niorHigh                  3            2  ^             ^^              ^^        ^        ,o35         «»«^"\%            0              0              0              0              0          42               42 

"Suif""'*'                 °              "  "              *'               "          ,3j          \„         OUUOOOOOOOOOO^            0               0               0               0               0            4 

East  Vineland  School                 0              3  OUIUOOOOOOOOO             „               n               o              0              0           6                 6 

(')  o          170             187                             (4.3)             0                0                u 

OaK3ndMain(14)....             ''"',',        Z  533        """"'"T^)            o               1               0               0               1          15               ^^ 

"S:'htVo)'"'"'                 "             '°  "             "               "          „           ^,         OUUUIOOO^OO             „               ,               0              0               1          19              ^ 

n              IK  0              U                26         635            661                            V  •   ' 

Dr.  John  H.  WInslow                   Q              IS  u 

Elementary  School  OUUOOOOOOOOOO             „               n               0               0              0           4                4 

^">-                                  n              0  0              C               0        132           132        ^ [ 

Butler  Avenue (5) " . ■  „  „„..,-c  rniiNTv- 7  fssex 

^;;;^;^;7^^^^G^ — - 

■ ;         7Z  ^  65        8,869     2,473       11.142 - o.O  2^2  0.7  0-0  Z^'o       ^6*0  100-0 

Number....- ,1        ^8  7  0  3  0  6         79.6      20.4        100.0 - 

Percent uiiiinnonnnnnnn          on           "           o          ii        i9           30 

Henry  E.Kentopp(7)..             0           931  2               5           938           7            945       ^^^^            o               7               0               0               7            8               15 

Stockton  (U) °            ''*  0               1             74            1            ^5       ^^'T^'iy           0               9               0               0               9            4               13 

Pu«edge^AvenueProi.               0             74  0               0                                                   oUUUlOOOOOOl^            ^             ^^               „               o             .2          29 

Lincoln  (9) "648  0    .         0           648          16           664       „„^„^^^            ^             ^^               ^               o             1>          20 

^rSi^hMc)".                0            745  1                2                                                      oOOOCKKKJUOOOOO^            o                5                0                0                5           18                23 

,ntermediateSchoo.(8).             0            177  0               1            ^                                   oUUUlOoto             „               ,               „               o               *          15               l' 

,,n,                              0            549  0               5            554          37                        OUIUUOOOOOO                                            q               q               7          24               31 

Nassau  (10) "  „,                       (93.  o)            0               /               " 

r,      «.a<;rh„oU5^                    0            784  *                0            788          59            M/        oooOOOOOOOUUl              „              ,5                1                0              26          99              125 

Elmwood  school  (5)....                    .  g               9         1  895        IM        2,039                       (92-9)            »             "               ' 

^thW^"*""                        °         '  '                 77            541       ""'""^8)            0                5                0                0                5           20                25 

W.shing.,n(12) 0           458  1               ^            464                        ^        oUUUlllUo             „             ^,               ,              0             16          32               48 

Ash,and(3) 0     848  2      5                 2^   ,„„„„U      „,      0      0      4    41      45 

r,»h,,„m            0     803  1      IS     «"    *"    '-^     OOOOOOOOOOllUl                          q       «     a       48 

<=""""'""' ^*^ ,     2«  2      8     270    629     899         (30.0)     0      3 

c'y?."'^/?f?**"'*''  ouiuuuooooo         „,           0           0          2       39          41 

''•"«""*^-                          „            ,59  u               9            279        669            948                       (29. «)            0               '              " L 

Pefcent nnnitimr"'"""           „           c           n           o           6       ao           36 

0            478  0              43            521           61             582                      (89.5)              0               6 
Essex  County                            0            4/8 

KcSl)."'"'  „             ^     000000000000001^             0              10              0              12                3 

Essex  County  Adult  0  a 

Technical  School  OOOOOOOOOOUUO               „               i               0               0               »          29               30 

^'^                                       0           202  0             34            236        305            541                     (♦I  6)             0               1               » 
asex  County      ^  .    ,              <>           ^^ 

Vocational-Technical 

(lrvington)(4). 
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B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-«ontinued 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TOTAL— Contlniwd 
DISTRICT:  ESSEX  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  5.  REPRESENTING:  7.  CITY:  EAST  ORANGE  COUNTY:  7  ESSEX.  WEIGHT  1.3-Continu«l 

^*"'^"**- Weight: ,      .,      „,     .^ 

e ufc       ui„,i4w  1  0—   American                                    Spanish-     Minority 

*TiSSS        Negro  OrienUi   ^^'^n          toS     Other         Total                    grades      Indians        Negro     Oriental   American          total      Other           Total 

000000000011111  „  ,  n  n  1  il  i.i 

Essex  Count,                              0            290  2              25            317         594            911                       (34.8)              0                4                0                0                4           41                45 

Vocational-Technical 

High  School(l).  00000000001  nil                                 ,                „                n                »           «                « 

Es-^xCoonty                              0              48  0              35              83         495            578                       (14.4)              0                3                0                0                3           26                29 

Vocational-Technical 

High  School  (2). 

DISTRICT:  THE  MONTCLAIR  PULBIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  13.  REPRESENTING:  13.  CITY:  MONTCUIR.  COUNTY:  7  ESSEX 

^ d    '^0  o'i      0.1    'd'l  ''^i     Ibg'g ::::::::::::::::::      gg     ui      °|_jl_iLLjgL_,jg" 

,  UllUllOOOOOOl                „               „               n               n               0          17               71 

(..n«..a(3) 0            538  0               0            538          25            563      ^^^^^^^B)              ° 

N.huane(9) 0           503  4               0            507         208            715      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^              " 

Minnie  A.  Lucey                        0             24  0               0             24          14             38                     (63.2)              0               10               0               13 

School (7).  010000110000000                               ,                „               „               ,           in               n 

R..nd(n)\.-.. 0      92  1       0      93    145     238  ^^^^^^^l^^              »                              10 

M.ntc..rH*.Sch«.l      3     808  5      1     817  1.450    2.267        (36.0)     0     U      0      2     13    108     12. 

(5).  011111111100001             .      „      ,       0    «      « 

Hi«side(6, 0     335  6      0     341    644     985  „,^^^„,,^)     °      ' 

Grove  St  (4) 0     115  0      0     115    235     350  „„„^^„X^>     " 

Wa.chung(13) 0     114  1      0     115    383     498  „^^^^^  J^)     °      ' 

Sou.hwest(12) 0     44  0      0     44    150     194  „,„,„„^2r7)     °      ^                       '       ^ 

Mt  Hebron  (8) 0     191  2      0     193    691     884   „„^„„^X|)      "                              f, 

Ed.emont(2) 0             76  5               2             83        342            425     „„„„^X,?)              « 

Bradlord(l) 0               5  0               0               5        345            350     „„„„^„^)              " 

NortheastdO) 0               2  0               0  j     >      2         407            409                       (0.5)              0               10               0 I 14 15 

DISTRICT:  NEWARK  NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  80.  REPRESENTING:  80.  CITY:  NEWARK.  COUNTY:  7  ESSEX  COUNTY 

' "  011111110000001        '       ~        ~               ^^               ,, 

Morton  Street  school                 0         1.069  0             24         1.093            0         1.093                    (100.0)              0             23               0               0             23          17 

(«)■  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl                                 ,                „                „                c             n                 a 

woodland  Avenue  (79).              0             75  0               1              76            0             76     „„„,,J}00.0)              0               6 

C.ntra.HighSchool(3).              0         1.323  1              48         1.372            0         1.372     „^^^„^^„(^)             0             22               0 

Waverly  Avenue                        0           646  0             15           661            0           661                    (100.0)             0             13               0               0             13          10 

School  (66).  OUIUOOOOOOOOO                                 _                „                „              ,c           ,c                ,n 

Belmont  Runyon                         0            913  0              60            973             0            973                     (100.0)              0              15                0                0              15           15 

School  (19).  OIUIUIOOOOOOI                 „               ,,                 „                 n               n           77                 M 

AvonAvenuesOS)....              0         1.276  0               6         1.282            0         1.282     „^^„^^^^00^)              0             13               0 

QuitmanStreet                         0        1.903  0            131         2.034            0        2.034                    (100.0)             0             34               0               0             34          32               66 

School.  (54)  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl                                                                   „                o             ,                  ■> 

Central  Accredited                      0              84  0                0              84            0              84                     (100.0)              0                2                0                0                2             1                 3 

Evening  High 

School.  (9)  OUlllUOOOOOOO                              _               „               n             ,c          «               ru 

Madison  (44) 0         1.6(K)  0             30         1.630            0         1.630     ^^^^^^^^^^>             0             16 

Bergen  Street  (20) 0         1.718  0             40         1.758            0         1.758     „„^J}0O)             0             13 

Clinton  Place                            0         1.551  0             19         1.570            1         1.571                     (99.9)             0             32               0               0             32          49               81 

Junior  High  School.  (11)  UllllllOOOOOOO                                                               ,              „          ,,               ,. 

CamdenStreet                          0         1.459  0             61         1.520            2         1.522                     (99.9)              0             37               1               1              39          26               65 

SchooL(25)  000000001  n  0001                                               „               „             ,c          ic               ai 

7«,  Avenue                               0            712  0             15            727            1            728                     (99.9)             0             26               0               0             26          15               41 

Junior  High  SchooL  (12)  111111110000000                                               „               „             ,.          ,,               ii 

Cleveland  school  ex-                  0         1.115  0               9         1.124            2         1.126                     (99.8)             0             28               0               0             28          13 

perimental(29).  Oil  111  110000001               „             ,„               „               n             9n          7S               45 

l«thAve(32) 0         1.091  0               5         1.096            2         l.«8     „,.^„„„(»,f)             «             2 

Newton  St  580  (51)...              0            781  4             34            819            2            821     „„,„„^^f)             °             *'               "                                          ' 

Robert  Treat  School                    0         1.150  0              20         1.170            3         1.173                       (99.7)              0              35                0                0              35            9                44 

^*^-  OllUOliUOOOOl                „              „                n                n              75           ^A                57 

Peshine  Ave  school                    0         1.676  0               6         1,682            5         1.687                     (99.7)             0             23               0               0             23          34               57 

(53). 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-^«tl»- 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TOTAL— OHrtlnuwJ 


^ 


Studenb— 


Teachers- 


American 
Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total      Other 


Total 


Weight:  

1.0—  American 
grades      Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total     Other 


Hawthorne  Ave.  School 
(40). 

West  Kinney  Junior 
High  (14). 

Miller  St  School  (48)  .. 

Charlton  St  (28) 

Clinton  Ave  Annex  (30)- 

Uth  Ave  School  (36)... 

South  Side  High 
School  (5). 

15th  Ave  School  (34)... 

BragawAve(21) 

Warren  St  School  (65).. 

WickliffeSt(78) 

S.  10th  St  School  (61).- 

South  Market  St  (77)-.- 

Hudson  Street 
School (41). 

Rosevllie  Avenue  (57).. 

Burnet  Street  School 
(24). 

Montgomery  Pre- 
vocational  (75). 

Central  Avenue  Ele- 
mentary School  (26). 

South  8th  Street  (59)-.. 

Sussex  Avenue  (64) — 

Maple  Avenue  School 
(45). 

Broadway  Elementary 
(23). 

Bragaw  Avenue  Annex 
(22). 

West  Side  High  School 
(8). 

Maple  Avenue  Annex 
(46). 

Girls  Trade  School  (74). 

Weequahic  High  (7)-... 

Chancellor  Avenue 
School  (27). 

South  17th   Street 
School  (60). 

South  Street  School 
(58). 

McKinley  School  (47).- 

Boylan  Street  (70) 

Arlington  Avenue (69).. 

Dayton  Street  (31) 

Education  Center  for 
Youth  (80). 

Arts  High  School  (1)..- 

Alyea  Street  (68) 

Abington  Avenue 
School  (15). 

Speedway  Avenue 
School  (62). 

Elliott  Street  Visually 
Handicapped  (73). 

South  Eleventh  Street 
School  (76). 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


1.360 

1.339 

1,491 
1,209 

197 

826 
1.594 

1.580 
1,197 

549 
84 

662 

113 

«20 

385 
638 

652 

475 

1,962 
1,018 
1.062 

584 

222 

1.520 

465 

177 
2.192 
1.225 

1.069 

198 

524 
77 
70 

733 
65 

573 

37 

568 

163 

30 

154 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 
4 

0 

0 

7 
0 

0 

1 
0 


0 
8 
10 

6 

4 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7 
0 
0 

0 

0 


43 

55 

150 

4 

1 

93 

15 

88 

48 
18 

3 
105 

12 

19 

16 

119 

36 

123 

52 
64 
17 

419 

6 

76 


10 

0 

23 

221 

123 

896 
12 
22 

416 
20 

15 

2 

33 


8 
26 


1.404 

1,394 

1,641 
1,213 

198 

919 
1,609 

1,666 
1,247 

567 
87 

767 

126 

439 

402 
761 

688 

598 

2,021 
1,082 
1.079 

1,004 
228 

1,597 

470 

187 
2,200 
1,258 

1,296 

325 

1.424 
89 
92 

1,149 
85 

595 

39 

601 

171 

38 

180 


8 
6 
1 
5 
12 

15 

13 

6 

1 
10 

2 
12 

11 
22 

20 

18 

61 
35 
38 

39 

9 

65 

20 

10 

149 

90 


1.409 

1,399 

1.649 
1.219 

199 

924 
1.621 

1,681 

1,260 
573 
88 
777 
128 
451 

413 
783 

708 

616 

2.082 
1,117 
1,117 

1,043 
237 

1,662 

490 

197 
2,349 
1,348 


93 

28 

1 

10 

14 

182 

15 

131 

9 

158 

45 

11 

56 


OlllllUUOOOOO 
(99.6) 

000000001110001 
(99.6) 

011111111100000 

(99.5) 
011111111100001 

(99.5) 
000001 OOOOOOOOO 

(99.5) 
OUlllllUOOOOO 

(99.5) 
000000000011110 

(99.3) 

011111101100000 
(99.1) 
OllllllUlCIOOOl 

oiuiiiiooooobo 

(99.0) 
00001 
(98.9) 
011111100000000 

jooobi 

(98.4) 
000000110000000 
(97.3) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

(97.3) 
OOlllUlUOOOOO 
(97.2) 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 
(97.2) 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

(97.1) 

OlllllUUOOOOl 
(97. 1) 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

(96.9) 
OllOOUUlOOOOO 
(96.6) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOI 
(96.3) 

OOOOOOUOOOOOOO 
(96.2) 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 
(96.1) 

OOOIUOOOOOOOOO 
(95.9) 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 


(94.9) 
111     " 


1,389 
353 

1,558 
99 
106 

1,331 
100 

726 

48 

759 

216 

49 
236 


OOOOOOOOOOllUO 
(93.7) 

OlllllUUOOOOl 
(93.3) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(93.3) 

OUIUOOOOOOOOO 
(92.1) 

OIUIUIOOOOOOI 
(91.A) 

OOUIUUIOOOOI 
(89.9) 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 
(86.8) 

OlUUUUOOOOl 

/flC    o\ 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 
(85.0) 

OOOOOOOOOOllUO 
(82.0) 

noooi 

(81.3) 

ouuiuuooooo 

(79.2) 

ouiioooooooooi 

(79.2) 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 
(77.6) 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 

(76.3) 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


16 

38 

31 

26 

3 

0 
18 

12 

19 

12 
2 

17 
1 
7 

7 
11 

27 

13 

39 
16 
12 


18 

3 

12 
29 
12 

10 


9 
3 
3 
17 
2 

6 
2 
4 

1 

3 


0 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


16 

38 

32 
26 

3 

0 
18 

12 

19 

12 

2 

17 

1 

7 

7 

12 


27 

14 

39 
16 
12 

10 

5 
18 

4 

12 
29 
12 

U 

8 

9 
3 
3 
17 
2 

6 
2 
4 

1 

3 

9 


Total 


28 

33 

43 

19 

7 

30 
68 

49 

30 
9 

4 
9 
3 
9 

5 
18 

30 

IS 

54 
24 
24 

25 

3 

69 

13 

3 

102 
35 

35 

6 

38 
9 
5 

30 
5 

35 

8 

27 

8 


18 


U 

71 

75 
45 

10 
30 
86 

61 
49 

21 

6 
26 

4 
16 

12 
30 

57 

29 

93 
40 
36 

35 

8 

87 

17 

15 

131 

47 

46 

14 

47 
12 

8 
47 

7 

41 
10 
31 

9 

7 

27 


36394 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


December  2,  1969 


B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continu*. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TOTAL— Continual 
O.STRICT:  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OE  SCHOOLS:  SO:  REPRESENTING:  80.  CITY:  NEWARK.  COUNTY:  ESSEX  COUNTY-Confnu,. 


American 
Indians 

Students- 
Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American          total      Other 

Total 

Weight: 

1.0—  American 
grades      Indians 

Teachers- 
Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American          total      Other 

Total 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

3 

37 

40 

340 

6 

453 

799 

335 

1,134 

(70. 5) 

0 

3 

Summer  Avenue 

0 

* 

School  (63). 

oiuiiunooooi 

U 

0 

0 

11 

30 

41 

(iarfield  nS)       

0 

647 

2 

128 

777 

360 

1,137 

011111  uooooobi 

0 

8 

13 

8 

33 
20 
12 

41 
33 
40 

Franklin  (3T) 

0 

377 

0 

329 

706 

362 

1.068 

(66.1) 
011111111100000 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Hawkins  Street  (39)... 

0 

494 

0 

204 

698 

359 

1,057 

(66.0. 
OllllUUlOOOOl 

0 

13 

8 

15 

0 
0 
0 

0 
n 

Lafayette  Street  (42)... 

0 

120 
371 

16 
4 

700 
268 

836 
643 

436 
382 

1,272 
1,025 

(65.7) 
000000001110000 
(62.7) 

0 
0 

0 

15 

45 

60 

Broadway  Junior 
High  (10). 

0 

000000000011110 

20 

0 

0 

20 

123 

143 

Barringer  High  School 

0 

1,250 

9 

214 

1,473 

887 

2.360 

(62. 4) 

0 

(2). 

OlUllllllUllO 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

Branch  Brook  School 

0 

63 

0 

16 

79 

57 

136 

(58. 1) 

0 

0 

(71). 

UllllllUOOOOl 

0 

Q 

3 

13 

16 

Bruce  Street  School 

0 

43 

0 

16 

59 

48 

107 

(55. 1) 

0 

3 

(72). 

OllllUUlOOOOl 

14 

0 

Q 

14 

21 

35 

OITver  StreeTSchool 

0 

394 

0 

116 

510 

454 

964 

(52.9) 

0 

(52).       -■ 

000000001110000 

0 

1 

8 

29 

37 

Webster  Junior  High 

0 

183 

11 

142 

336 

333 

669 

(50.2) 

0 

7 

School  (13). 

OllUUlOOOOOOl 

4 

5 

12 

0 
0 
0 

n 

4 

19 

23 

Elliott  Street  (33) 

0 

57 

2 

131 

190 

353 

543 

(35.0) 
OllllUUlOOOOl 

0 

Q 

5 

32 

37 

Ann  Street  School  (17). 

0 

108 

0 

146 

254 

789 

1,043 

(24.4) 
OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

0 

5 

17 

86 

103 

East  Side  High  School 

0 

f     369 

0 

102 

471 

1,510 

1,981 

(23.8) 

0 

(«). 
Mount  Vernon  (50) 

0 

170 

11 

8 

189 

872 

1,061 

OllllUUlOOOOl 
(17.8) 
OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

0 

7 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

Q 

7 
10 

29 
69 

36 
79 

Vailsburg  High  (6) 

0 

195 

7 

28 

230 

1,190 

1,420 

(16.2) 
OlUUllUOOOOl 

0 

10 

7 

7 

24 

31 

Wilson  Avenue  School 

0 

86 

2 

25 

113 

784 

897 

(12.6) 

0 

(67). 

94 

7 

1Q 

120 

858 

978 

OlllUUUOOOOO 
(12.3) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

21 

28 

Alexander  Street 

School  (16). 
First  Avenue  (35) 

0 

42 

0 

18 

60 

542 

602 

OlUUllllOOOOO 

oiuuuooooobo 

0 

3 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

3 
4 

17 
13 

20 
17 

Ridge  Street  (55) 

0 

14 

1 

34 

49 

490 

539 

oiuiiiiuooobo 

0 

4 
4 

5 

18 

23 

Lincoln  (43) 

0 

39 

1 

5 

45 

723 

768 

(5.9) 

0 

DISTRICT:  ( 

]RANGE  CIT 

Y  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMB 

25        2,856      1,477 
0.6          65.9       34.1 

ER  OF  SCHOOLS:  9.  REPRESENTING:  9. 

CITY:  ORANGE.  COUNTY 

7 

4 

0.1 

2,808 
64.8 

19 
0.4 

4,333 
100.0 

0 
0 

35 
19.2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

^il 

147 
80.8 

182 
100  0 

Number 

ouiooooooooooo 

0 

0 

t 

5 

7 

177 

0 

0 

177 

2 

179 

(98.9) 

u 

2 

Oakwood  Avenue 

0 

School  (6). 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

3 

8 

n 

Forest  Street  School 

0 

292 

2 

9 

303 

35 

338 

(89.6) 

0 

3 

(3). 

OllUUlOOOOOOl 

5 

0 

Q 

5 

28 

33 

Lincoln  Avenue  School 

0 

541 

0 

0 

541 

193 

734 

(73.7) 

0 

(4). 

000000001100000 

0 

0 

2 

12 

14 

Central  (Ti          

0 

257 

4 

3 

264 

102 

366 

oiiuuoooooobo 

0 

2 

5 

9 

12 

e 

17 

Park  Avenue  (1) 

0 

343 

3 

0 

346 

155 

501 

oooooooiuuoooo 

0 

5 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

Tremont  Avenue  (9).. 

2 

141 

1 

3 

147 

84 

231 

(63.6) 
OOOOOOOOOOUUl 

0 

2 

g 

52 

58 

Orange  High  School  (8) 

2 

566 

5 

9 

582 

395 

977 

(59.6) 
OlllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

6 
4 

4 

10 

14 

211 

4 

1 

216 

202- 

418 

(51.7) 

0 

Heywood  Avenue 

0 

School  (5). 

OlllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

g 

14 

20 

Cleveland  Street 
School  (2). 

0 

280 

0 

0 

280 

309 

589 

(47.5) 

0 

6 

DISTRICT: JERSEY 

CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS: 

36.  REPRESENTING:  36 

CITY: 

JERSEY  CITY.  COUNTY: 

9  HUDSON 

10 
0.0 

15.998 
43.1 

97 
0.3 

4,521 
12.2 

20,626 
55.6 

16,457 
44.4 

37,083 
100.0 

1 

0.1 

191 
12.8 

2 
0.1 

0 
0.0 

194 
13.0 

1.300 
&7.0 

1,494 
100.0 

Number 

OUUUIUOOOOO 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

17 

21 

38 

School  No.  14  (13).-. 

0 

990 

0 

1 

991 

0 

991 

(100. 0) 
OUUUIUOOOOO 

u 

17 

1 

29 

30 

School  No.  29  (25)... 

0 

922 

0 

3 

925 

4 

929 

ouuuuiooobo 

u 

1 

33 

in 

47 

80 

School  No.  22  (19)-. 

0 

1,833 

0 

66 

1,899 

27 

1,926 

OUUUIUOOOOO 

0 

33 

47 

57 

Kennedy  School  No.  9 

0 

793 

0 

457 

1.250 

49 

1,299 

(96.2) 

u 

10 

(10). 
School  No.  3  (7) 

0 

328 

2 

622 

952 

39 

991 

OUUUIUOOOOO 
(96.1) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

28 

34 

^      »    ,o««  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD -SENATE 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TOTAL-Continued 


36395 


PERCENT— Continued 

COUNTY:  9  HUDSON— Continued 


Teachers- 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
total 


Other         Total 


Weight: ; 

1.0—   American 
grades      Indians 


Negro 


Spanish-     Minority  , 

Oriental  Amerkan  total     Other  loiai 


OUIUOOOOOOOOO  ^  5 

n             76               0  360           436          18            <54      g,,jjjjjii^ 

School  No.  2  (6) 0             ^^  g            853                     r95^)             0             10 

n            794                0  23            81'           *            "         OUUUIUOOOOO                „                . 

School  No.  12  (12) 0           ^"  5         1128                     f95J^)             0               < 

ft        1  052               0  21         1,073          5b         i."»      OUIUUUOOOOO              ,               ^ 

School  No.  15  (14) 0        l-O^"^  1121                     r90)             I               ^ 

.1033                2  21         1-°*'           **           '            OUUUIUOOOOO                „                , 

school  No.  41  (35).-.              1         l.»33                ^  ^^            ^^^           ^            ^                     ^32.8)              0                1 

Cornelia  F.  Bradford                  0            174  ouiiiUllOOOOl                               , 

school  No.  16  (15).  1287                     (89.6)             «             '^ 

0            368               0  785        1,153         134         i.«'      oUUOOOOOOOOOO                              , 

school  No.  37  (31) 0            ^  «            370                      OiA)              0               1 

n            257                0  17            274          *            *'        oUlUUUOOOOO                                , 

School  No.  35  (30) 0     ai  (739)      0      6 

n     932       8  19     959    339    !,«•   OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

School  No.  24(11) 0            "^  ,  ,„         .„         1548                      (72.7)              0                8 

n         1  oqi                3  32         1.126         *22         l.wo      oiUlOOOOOOOOOO                „                , 

Lincoln  High  School  (2).              0         1.091  ^^^^^^^)              °               * 

ft            175                4  23            202           /<>            ^">      OUUIUUOOOOI                                 , 

school  No.  18 (17) 0            "*  _         ,„            646                     (70.3)             0               2 

0            183                0  271            454         192            W>      q  miiiiiJjooOl                „                . 

School  No.  5(8) 0            1»3                ^  ^^            ^         325         i,oo9                      (67-8)              "                * 

Dr.  Charles  P.  DeFuccio              1            5°*  OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

School  No.  39  (33).                                                    ^  ^^             ^         ^^         1,466                       (61- 0)              0                7 

James  J.  Ferris  High                  1            3**  OlUUllllOOOOO 

School  (3).  ,,,         1  077                      (Sa  8)              0               i 

school  NO.  34  (29) 0            611               5  39                                                  0'"»»»>fe)              0               6 

,             471                2  197            671         573         1,Z«      oOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 

School  NO.  23  (20) 1  165                      <4^9)              0                0 

0             58               0  21             '9          »t>            '"       OUUIUUOOOOI                               - 

school  NO.  31  (27) ^58               ^  ^^            ^        ^oi           773                     («.l)             <»               * 

Alexander  D.  Sullivan                0            346  OOOOOOOOOOIUIO                               , 

School  No.  30  (26).                                                ^  ^         1,061      1.809         2,870                     (370)             0               7 

Henry  Snyder  High                    1         ''"^^  OUUUIUOOOOO                               . 

Scnool(4).  556            861                       O^^              °                * 

n            ?87                6  12            305         SSb            <»       oilUlUUOOOOO                „                , 

School  No.  20  (18) 0            287  ^^             0               2 

n            130               8  5*            192         382            »/«     oUlUUUOOOOO               „               , 

school  No.  11(11) 0            ^^  710         1,047                     (32.2)             »               » 

School  No.  38  James  « 

F.  Murray  School  OlUllUUOOOOl                               , 

(32).                                                                     6  44            385         840         1,225                     01-*)              " 

Ezra  L.  Nolan  School                 0           33!>  OlUUllllOOOOO              „              , 

No.40(34).                                                           ^  ^            ^^         „i            673                     (27-0)             0 

Joseph  H.  Brensinger                2  OUIU 100000000                             « 

School  No.  17  (16).  443                     (22.6)             0               " 

1              75               4  20            100        343            4W     Qiiiiniii{joo01                               . 

school  No.  33  (28) g  99            18^         ^^         ^'^^                     ^ 

Jotham  W.  Wakeman                 1             "  OOOOOOOOOOIUIO                             » 

school  No.  6  (36).                                                 ^^  ^            3JJ.      ^  „g        3091                    (10.2)               0 

William  L.  Dickinson                  1            212  OUlUUUOOOOO                               . 

High  School  (1).  ,,0      I  17K         1244                       (9.6)             0               * 

n             13               0  106            119     1.125         L^**     oOOOOOOOOOOOOOl                               . 

School  NO.  8(9) 0              13  0                2           24              26      """"""(jri)                «                ° 

Bureau  of  Special                      0               2  oUlllUUOOOOO                               . 

Services.  (5)  .,.            86g                       &S)              ° 

n               4                0  48              52         814            »<»      oniniilloOOOO                                , 

School  No.  27  (23) 0                «     ,  «              ^d         744             788                       1*^)              °                * 

n                5               3  26              34         744             '<»      oilUUlUOOOOO                „                „ 

School  No.  28 (24) 0               5               ^  ^^             26        904            930                       (2-8)             "               " 

School  No.  25 (22) 0  ^  „    „    .,-,.  trfnton 

~  ~~r^                                       0           206 

Percent. "•''  **•  OllUUlOOOOOOl  ^  ^ 

n           i\9              0  8            +27            2            429      omUllUlodoi               „             „ 

Monument  School  (15).              0            419  j)              0             33 

,            778               0  95           875          16            Wl      mmioooooOOOl                               . 

^-''''^'•^^^^ 4^               0  24           *72          12            «*      iiiiiiiioo^f                             ^ 

^^^----                         Z               2  no            929          45           974      „^^^^,^^^ 

"""Z. 810               ^  ^°            '^^          ''           ^'      01U1U10& 

Je«erson(14) "  .            750                     (94.9)              0              n 

3            601               1  10^            "^          ^*                     OUUUOOOOOOOO                              ^ 

Parker(17) ^            "  .„          ,„            524                     (94.5)             0               « 

0           462               0  33            <95          29            "*      oUlUUOOOOObo                               , 

Cadwalder(7) °           "^^  „,          ,,            398                     (93.5)             0               5 

n            354                0  18            372           26            J»      OOOOOOOI  111  0000                „              „ 

Woodrow  Wilson  (21)..              0            3S4  ia«v«v~       ^^^^             ^             34 

n            902                1  20            923          65            9«      oUlUUOOdOObO                „                , 

Junior  School  No.  1(2).              «            9U^  goO                     (86-5)             «               1 

/.9^                               0            493                0  26            519 

Gregory  (12) 


0 

0 

5 

10 

15 

0 

0 

10 

24 

34 

0 

0 

4 

42 

46 

0 

0 

8 

30 

38 

0 

0 

1 

19 

20 

0 

0 

16 

36r 

52 

0 

0 

I 

9 

10 

1 

0 

7 

38 

45 

1 

0 

9 

66 

75 

0 

0 

1 

9 

10 

0 

0 

2 

28 

30 

0 

0 

8 

33 

41 

0 

0 

7 

70 

77 

0 

0 

3 

34 

37 

0 

0 

6 

43 

49 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

0 

5 

26 

31 

b  \ 

0 

7 

131 

138 

0 

0 

1 

28 

29 

0 

0 

2 

23 

25 

0 

0 

1 

35 

36 

0 

0 

5 

38 

43 

0 

0 

1 

23 

24 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

2 

45 

47 

0 

0 

8 

131 

139 

0 

0 

4 

40 

44 

0 

0 

0 

4 

46 

0 

0 

2 

26 

28 

0 

0 

1 

24 

25 

0 

0 

0 

33 

33 

COUNTY:  U  MERCER 


0 

0 

10 

8 

18 

0 

0 

33 

20 

53 

0 

0 

6 

12 

18 

0 

0 

16 

20 

36 

0 

0 

17 

15 

32 

0 

0 

U 

21 

32 

0 

0 

4 

17 

21 

0 

0 

5 

U 

16 

0 

0 

34 

24 

58 

0 

0 

1 

18 

19 

36396                                       CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE  December  2,  1969 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continuwl 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TOTAL— ConUniNd 

DISTRICT:  TRENTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  21.  REPRESEHTINC:  21.  CITY:  TRENTON.  COUNTY;  11  MERCER-Conttniwd 

'"''"'"  ~~                       T": ,. .,  

^7S        N...      0..n.,.   ^^i,     "'"Ja     OH,.r  ToU.                    ^'^   "=        N.,.     Cnta.   ^^^     "^'Z^     Other           T.ta, 

OlllUUOOOOOOl  ,  „  n  11  19  M 

Co-u-^^C) 0           362               0               7            369          87  456     „„„„^X.g)             0             U                                             " 

S.o^«a9) ^0           5M               0             24            583         .43  726     „„^„(8a3)             °               ^ 

^""^'No.3(4,- 1            836                4              30            871         32.  ...92      „„^j„^^})              "                ' 

bobbins  (.8)... 0           384               .             52           437        224  66.      „,„,^^66..)             0                              0 

Trenton  Central  High                 1         ..776               0             76        ..853     ...98  3,05.                     (60.7)             0             .9               0               0             19         144             .63 

and  Vocational  (.).  0..1..1..UOOOO                                              „               „               c          «               r 

J-i«rN0.2(3) 0     785      2      38     825    763  ..588  „j„„„^0)      °                              ^       , 

Mnttrifi^              0      51       0      74     125    226  351         (35.6)      0       1       0       0       1     13       14 

"•»♦*<'*> 0      31       u      /-  000000001110001             ,       ,       n       0     4^       -ii 

Junior  Hijh  School         1     221      1      33     256    563  819         (31.3)      o      7      2      0      9    45      54 

No-^w-  011111110000001                   „      .      ,          on              5i 

F-KllndO) 0             66               0               1             67        394  461      „„„,„X,1^             " 

Harrison(13, 0                5                0              13              18         262  280     „^^„„^„^)              « 

Washington  (20) 0              14                0                1              15         344  359                        (4.2)              Q                1                0                0                1           18                19 

Z          :  JWSTRICT:  NEW  BRUNSWICK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  11.    REPRESENTING:  11.    CITY:  NEW  BRUNSWICK.    COUNTY:  12  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 

r^:::::::::::::       8     '•^l      il      ^l     '•Jl  '-'^s  ^i^g^^ ::::::::::::::::::       8      lal      as      Q-l     '*'«    ^^^     ^^°^ 

^  111111.0000000.                 „                 .                 n                 n                 «            1?                ?1 

Lord  Stirling  (4) 0           396               0             61            457          26  483      j„„jj,4gJi,6)             0               8               0               0               8          .3              2. 

Bayard(2).- 0            .26               0            101            227          13  240     ^^^^^„„X)?>             «               4               0               0               4           6               10 

Nathan  Hale  Elemen-                 0           428               0             44            472          43  515                     (9..  7)              o               3               0               0               3          17               20 

tary  School  (6).  HUOOCOOOOOOOO                                                 „                n                i             «                 9 

McKinley  School  (5)...              0            179               0               4            183          26  209     „,^„&B)             °               ^                                               ' 

Roosevelt  intermediate              0           390               3             69            462        354  816                     (56.6)             0             10               0               0             10          23 

^•"001(9).  0.1111100000001                                 „                n                n                n           17                17 

Washington  school  (7).              0            127               4             79            210        171  381     ^,„,^,(5^)                                                                                                        55 

New  Brunswick  Junior               0           360               2             57            419        467  886                     (47.3)              0               7               0               1               8          47               bs 

High  School  (10).  011111100000000                                              „               „               ,1.               17 

Livingston  school  (1)..              0            146               4             41            191         295  486      „,j,,„„X^)             °               '                              " 

Lincoln  school  (3) 0            130               1             22            153        251  404     „,,,,„„^37.9)             "               ' 

New  Brunswick  Senior               0           393             15             38            446     1.576  2.022                     (22.1)             0               4               1               1               6          9Z               B» 

High  School  (11).  OUmiOOOOOOOO                              .               „               «               1            «                9 

Woodrow  Wilson  (8)...  0  0  0  0  0        210  210 ("O)  0  10  0  18  8 

DISTRICT:  PERTH  AMBOY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  11.  REPRESENTING:  11.  CITY:  PERTH  AMBOY.  COUNTY:  12  MIDDLESEX. 

grlS^::::::::::::      o.g     J?^      ^z    h^l    ^i  '^  ?bS^g ::::::::::::::::::      a8      li      Q-g      i-g      ^°    «^     >°°'° 

~  011111100000000        ~        '                              .        ,, 

Scho..No.5(3) 0     60      0     233     293    53  346   „„,,„,^p     0            0                U      ^ 

school  NO.  10(7) 0     125      1     361     487    227  714  „„,^„„Xb^)     «      0            I      1,    ^ 

Scboo.No.2(2) 0            -21               2            127            150          71  221     ^^^^..^jS)             »                                                                 | 

Sch«..Nil(l) 0             34               0            115            149         115  264     „^^„„,^) 

ScHoo.No.9(6) 0             83               0            110            193         155  348     ,^„,^S)             0 

Grammar  school  (8)...              0             79               0           306            385        321  706     „„„,,„,^«              "               " 

Samuel  E.  Shun  School               0            117               1            249           367        644  1.011                     (36.3)             0               1               0               0               1          53 

(')•  OlUlUOOOOOOOl                                 „                „                ft                n           IB                18 

James  J.  Flynn  School                0             50               0             91            141         250  391                     (36. 1)              0               0               0               0               0          18 

^^°^'  OOOOOOOOOOIUIO                                „                n                ft                n           M                85 

Perth  Ambov  High                     0            181               5           353            539     1.323  1.862                     (28.9)             0               0               0               0               0          85               8b 

School (II).  011111100000000                              „               „               „               n          i»               12 

Scb00.N0.7(4) 0              11                1              70              82         204  286      „„,„^^XbI>              ° 

School  No.  8(5) 0  10  0  46  56        270  326 (17-2)  0  0  0  0  0  15  la 

DISTRICT:  ASBURY  PARK  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  4.  REPRESENTING:  4.  CITY:  ASBURY  PA«K.  COUNTY:  13  MONMOUTH  COUNTY 

OlUlOOOUOOOOl  ^  ^  „  ft  90  i«  48 

Bangs  Avenue  Ele-                    0           941               0             20           961          13  974                     (98.7)             0             29               0               0             29          19 

mentary  School  (3).  OUlllllUOOOOO                               ,               n               n               ?          20              22 

Bradley  Elementary                   0           344               0             16            360        233  593                     (60.7)              0               2               0               0               2          20              z^ 

School  (1). 
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NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TOTAL— Continiwd  „  ^    ^ 

. ' — ■  Teacheis— 

Students— Weight: '  c-,„ish.     Minority 

7—^ i^ii^iST- Minority  ^J  .i^-^rnS        Negro      0,....^^;r[^_^^:^:__J^ 

TndifnS        Negro     Oriental   American  total     Other         Total g^^^^ 

Asbury  Park  High  0  546  u  ' 

:        ;;i  ;;  ^        1.886     3.755         5^1 00  8?9  0.0  0.0  8^9       9M  100.0 

ret-.::::::::::     o-'     ^'-^      0.9      5.1      33.4    66.6     ^*-; --oiiiiiooooooooo^      "o        2        0        0        2      9        u 

n  Ml  0  29  230  23  253  (*<■»' 

Liberty  Street  School  0  «i  ominiOOOOOOO  „  4  0  0  4  21  2 

G.r«.ld(5) 0  233  '^  ^           Z  Z           Z     """"!^)  0  3  0  0  3  17  20 

0r.8ory(10) 0  264  7  13             ^  oC^uUOoU;  „  0  0  0  0  0  9 

North  Long  Branch  (6).  0  109  4  1            U  011100000000000^  o  0  0  0  0  9  9 

LennaW.Conrow(7)..  0  102  1  *  K"  "                     OlUlUUoUl  „  «  o  0  4  U  15 

-r.Av.nu.(3) 0  76  0  28            10*  244         ^348     ^^(^^.^  „  ,  0  0  4  63  e7 

^1^^  '  "'  ^  ^^  ^^        ^^        ,,,,     0«««»0001111^  0  2  0  0  2  62  S4 

Broadw.y(4) 0  U  »  36  5         2.  „,,„.^>  „  ,  „  o  1  13  •* 

west  End  school  (9)..-             0             19               9             1°             38        355            ^^     oiUllUOOoioOO^             o               1               0               0               1          12               " 
Elberon  Elementary  0  0  . 

Po'cent niniiiiimirr""'^  o  5  o  o  5         3  8 

Whitesville(7) 0  183  0               1  ^  ♦  l^  oillllOOOo|(10>^  o  6  0  0  6  12  18 

Bradley  park  (10) 0  216  0  27  243  U7  ^  oiOOOOUOOOOObo^  o  6  0  0  6  13  « 

Ridge  Avenue  Middle  0  268  1  oiUUOOOOOOOOl  „  ^  0  0  5  8  13 

^^-  0  107  0               0  107  156  263                     («0.7)  0  5 

''t^XT''''                                                                         -  ^,  „,  OlllllOOOOOOOOO  0  ,  0  0  4  20  24 

C-Grovedl) »  220  5               7  23^  ^^^  J^^  oooOO««OoJllil^  „  3  0  0  3  80  83 

'^\tt?n"""""'  °  *'°  OOOOOOOOlllOOOO  „  ,0  O  O  lO  77  87 

''•"*'"^-  n  553  1  17  571  1.234  1.805  (31.6)  0  10 

Neptune  Junior  High  \  ,,  207  451  658  ""^""^S)  0  5  0  0  5  18  23 

°'l2h"oSlT3r"""''  °  '"  '  "  '"  ,„  ,„  01111.000000000^  0  5  0  0  5  2.  26 

Summ.r«eld(8) 0  2.5  0  0  2.5  539  ^^^  oillllC«OoJoobo^  o  0  0  0  0  5 

Ocean  Grove  School  0  39  0  oil  111000000000  ft  ,  0  0  2  17  19 

^'^-  „  6,  0  0  61         455  516  (11-8)  «  ^  

Shark  River  Hills  0  61 ^ ^ 

^^^ 1^^;;^^^^^;^;^^:^^:^^:=^^^^^  " '""" 

Percent nilllll ■  ft  «  0  0  5  12  17 

n  289  0  210  499  30  529  (9*-3)  0  5 

Lafayette  school  No.  6  0  oillllUOOOOOOO  „  c  O  0  6  IS  22 

ft  ,,s  0  321  656  55  711  (92-3)  "  ^ 

PuUskiSchoolNo.8  0  335  011110000000001  o  1  0  0  1  7  8 

Grant  school  NO.  7  (6).  0  200  0             22            222          30            252     „j„„,jn^})                            ^^               ^               o             U          38               49 

1  BSl  10            377         1.039        367         1.406                     ("" 

W*""?;''' School  NO.  1  w  OillllUOOOOOOO               ^               ,               0              'O               3          13               16 

^    ^-  „  159  0            124           283         106           389                     (72-8)             0               3 

Columbia  school  NO.  0  oilU  1110000001  „,               0               0               2          27               29 

^^  „  ,,.  2            257            477        239            716                     (66.6)             0               2 

Roosevelt  school  No.  0  218  t- 
10(9) 
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December  2,  1969 


B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Contlnu«d 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 
DISTRICT:  PASSAIC  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  U.  REPRESENTING:  II.  CITY:  PASSAIC.  COUNTY:  16  PAS  SAIC-Contlnued 


Students- 


Americin 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish-     Minority 
Oriental   American  total      Other 


Total 


Weight: 

1.0—   American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers- 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Wilson  Junior  High  0 

School  No.  12  (11) 

Senior  High  School  (1).  0 

Thomas  Jefferson  0 

School  No.  1  (2) 

Lincoln  Junior  High  0 

School  No.  4  (4) 

Franklin  School  No.  3  0 

(3) 


Number 

Percent. 


John  Marshall  School 
No.  20(15). 

Winfield  Scott  School 
No.  2  (2). 


272 

359 
53 

72 

24 


246 

174 
56 

31 

15 


518         269 


537 
111 

107 

47 


1,203 
456 

663 

637 


787 

1,740- 
567 

770 

684 


0000000011100001 
(65.8) 

000000000000111 
(30.9) 

OllUUlOOOOOOl 
(19.6) 

OOOOOOOOUlOOOOl 
(13.9) 

011111110000001 
(6.9) 


0 
0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

0 

0 


23 

76 
22 

33 

19 


DISTRICT:  PATERSON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  29.  REPRESENTING:  29.  CITY:  PATERSON.  COUNTY:  16. 


Number 0       11,479 

Percent 0.0  «5.0 

School  No.  6  (8) 0  1.179 

Public  school  No.  U  0  291 

.(13).   -.-.-.: 

N«.  28(2»>r.-. 0  643 

No.  4(6) 0  736 

School  No.  10(12) 0  1.009 

Number  15(17) 0  536 

No.  3(5) 0  187 

No.  13(15) 0  540 

Martin  Luther  King  0  759 
School  (3). 

Public  School  No.  12  0  789 
(14). 

No.  8(10) 0  244 

School  No.  22  (24) 0  100 

Public  School  No.  2  0  115 
(4) 

School  No.  21  (23) 0  632 

Public  School  No.  24  0  249 
(25). 

Eastside  High  School...  0  983 
(2). 

Public  School  No.  25  0  312 
(26). 

No.  14(16) 0  120 

John  F.  Kennedy  High  0  766 
School  (1). 

School  No.  26  (27) 0  250 

No.  17  210(19) 0  115 

,{(0.20(22) 0  259 

No.  16(18) 0  51 

No.  18(20) 0  173 

No.  5(7) 0  276 

School  No.  7  (9) 0  90 

No.  9(11) 0  33 

Public  School  No.  9  0  39 
(21). 

Public  School  No.  27  0  3 
(28) 


28 
0.1 


4,240 
16.6 


15,747      9,740 
61.8       38.2 


25,487 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


271 
24.9 


1 
0.1 


5 
0.5 


277 
25.4 


812 
74.6 


0 
0 

2 
0 
4 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


86 

305 

74 
115 
165 
532 
368 
176 
197 

95 

304 

12 

350 

133 
183 

147 

97 

23 
294 

50 
18 
76 
57 

130 
80 
37 

125 
4 


1,265 
596 

717 
852 
1,174 
1,075 
555 
716 
956 


12 
11 

18 
37 
104 
108 
58 
128 
227 


884    218 


548 
112 
471 


140 

31 

133 


766  250 

433  247 

1,132  1.029 

410  390 

143  177 

1,060  1,329 


302 
133 
339 
111 
303 
356 
127 
158 
43 


397 
182 
487 
167 
639 
848 
381 
731 
444 


10    817 


1,277 
607 

735 

889 

1,278 

1,183 

613 

844 

1,183 

1.102 

688 
143 

604 

1,016 
680 

2.161 

800 

320 
2,389 

699 
315 
826 
278 
942 
1,204 
508 
889 
487 

827 


011111111100000 
(■99.1) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 
(98. 2) 

OUlllllUOOOOO 
(■97.6) 
OllllUUOflOOOO 

(95. 8) 
OlllllUUOOOOO 

(91. 9) 
OUllllUlOOOOl 

(90.9) 
011111000000001 

(90.  5) 
011111111100000 

(84.8) 
OOOOOOOCllOOOOO 

(BO.  8) 

OlllllUUOOOOO 

(80. 2) 

OllllUUlOOOOO 
(79.7) 
-00001 

OUlllllUOOOOO 
(78.  0) 

010000000100000 
f75.4) 

OUlllllUOOOOO 
(63.7) 

OOOOOOOOOOUUl 
(52.4) 

OUlllllUOOOOO 
(51.3) 

OIUUOOOOOOOOO 
(44.7) 

OOOOOOOOOOUUl 
(44.4) 

OllllUUlOOOOO 
(43.2) 

01 111  0000000000 
(42.2) 

OllllUUlOOOOO 


(41.0) 

nooooo 


ouuuoooo 

(39.9) 
OllllUUlOOOOO 

(32.2) 
OIUUUUOOOOO 

(29.6) 
OUllllUlOOOOl 

(25.0) 
OUUUIUOOOOI 

(17.8) 

OUUUOOOOOOOO 

.      (8.8) 

OUUUIUOOOOI 
(1.2) 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


23 
7 

22 

21 

22 
8 
9 
8 
8 

16 

9 
9 

U 

9 
2 

19 

4 

1 
21 

2 
2 
4 
6 
5 
6 
4 
8 
3 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


23 
8 

22 

21 

23 

8 

11 

8 

8 

16 


30 
U 

18 
20 
27 
47 
15 
26 
26 

26 


9  21 

9  8 

11  25 


0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 
2 

20 


1 
22 

2 
2 
4 
6 
5 
6 
4 
8 
3 


34 

20 

93 
31 

U 

110 

24 
8 
26 
5 
30 
43 
14 
23 
IE 

25 


DISTRICT:  ELIZABETH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  25.  REPRESENTING:  25.  CITY:  ELIZABETH.  COUNTY:  20  UNION. 


3 

0.0 


5,357 
34.7 


46 
0.3 


1,838 
11.9 


7,244     8J79       15.423 
47. 0       53. 0         100. 0 


0 
0.0 


17.1 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


113         549 
17.1       82.9 


520 
447 


30 
45 


550 
493 


UUUUOOOOOOO 
23  573  (96.0)  0  5  0 

lUUlUOOOOOOO 
25  518  (95.2)  0  7  0 


17 
11 


Total 


32 

82 
25 

33 

25 


1.089 
100.0 


53 
19 

40 
41 
50 
55 
26 
34 
34 

42 

30 
17 
36 

43 
22 

113 

35 

12 
132 

26 
10 
30 
11 
35 
49 
18 
31 
18 

27 


662 
100.0 


22 
18 
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American 
Indians 


Spanish-      Minority  , 

Negro     Oriental   American  total      Other         Total 


Weight: ;  ^  Spanish-     Minority 

„\^  *TnS        Negro     Oriental   American  toui 


Other 


ToUl 


Benjamin  Franklin  No. 
13(8). 

George  Washington 
School  No.  1  (1). 

Elias  Boudinot  School 
No.  9  (5). 

Continental  School 
No.  3  (3). 

Marquis  de  Lafayette 
School  No  6  (4). 

William  Penn  School 
No.  U  (6). 

Grover  Cleveland 
Junior  High  School 
No.  1  (19). 

Marquis  de  Latayette 
Junior  High  School 
No.  3  (21). 

William  f.  Halloran 
School  No.  22  (17). 

Christopher  Columbus 
School  No.  15(10). 

Nkholas  Murray 
Butler  School  No.  23 
(18). 

Madison-Monroe  School 
No.  16  (U). 

Battin  Senior  High 
School (24). 

Thomas  Jefferson  Sen- 
ior High  School  (23). 

Thomas  A.  Edison  Vo- 
cational and  Tech- 
nical High  (25). 

Alexander  Hamilton 
Junior  High  School 
No.  2(20). 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School 
No.  4  (22). 

Woodrow  Wilson  School 
No.  19  (14). 

Victor  Mravlag  School 
No.  21  (16). 

Abraham  Lincoln 
School  No.  14  (9). 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
School  No.  17  (12). 

Robert  Morris  School 
No.  18  (13). 

Elmora  School  No.  12 
(7). 


0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


427 
561 

296 
224 

377 

117 

669 

256 

149 
109 
101 

43 

329 
269 

143 

138 

71 

39 
25 
18 

10 
1 

18 


1 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
1 


0 
0 
5 


141 

190 
20 

117 
65 
81 
154 

78 


569 
751 
316 
341 
449 
198 
824 


29 
112 

64 
105 
161 

82 
407 


OllUlUOOOOOOO 
598  (95-2) 

UUllUOOOOOOO 
863  (87.0) 

OUUIUUOOOOOO 
380  (M-2) 


340        273 


0 

0 

4 
0 
1 
0 


24 
80 
38 

108 

162 
125 

64 

78 

20 

39 

12 

82 

26 

27 

32 


173 
189 
lU 


156 
226 
285 


153        303 

498      1,025 
402         831 


446 

610 

280 

1,231 

613 

329 
415 
429 

456 

1,523 
1,233 


207 

222 

91 

78 

37 

104 

36 

29 

50 


452 

738 

438 

420 

234 

701 

284 

295 

510 


659 

960 


OUIUUOOOOOOI 
(76.5) 

OUUlOOOOOOOOl 
(73.6) 

OllUUlOOOOOOl 
(70. 7) 

OOOOOOOOUlOOOl 
(66.9) 

OOOOOOOOUlOOOl 
(55. 5) 

ooouuiooooooi 

(52.6) 

OlUUllOOOOOOl 
(45.5) 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 
(33.6) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

OOOOOOOOOOOUU 
(32.7) 

OOOOOOOOOOOUU 
(32.6) 

000000000001110 
(31. 4) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
6 
4 

3 
6 
2 

14 

U 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


2 

1 

0 


9 
13 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


6 
4 

3 
6 
2 
14 

11 

2 
1 
0 


9 
13 


23 
10 
15 

15 

9 

56 

24 

12 
18 
14 


oooooooouioooo 

(23.1) 


OOOOOOOOUlOOOl 

529  0^■i) 

OllUUlOOOOOOl 
498  05') 

OllUUlOOOOOOl 
271  (13. 7) 

OlUllllOOOOOOl 
805  (12-9) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 
320  ("•') 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 
324  (9.0) 

OllUUlOOOOOOl 
560  (8-9) 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


10 

I 

0 
3 
0 
0 
3 


0 
0 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


10 

1 

0 
3 
0 
0 
3 


13 

55 
47 

32 

43 

18 

18 

13 

26 

11 

12 

19 


23 

29 
14 
18 

21 

11 

70 

35 

14 
19 
14 

14 

64 

60 


^^i;^;:;!^^;^;^^:^^^^ 


2 

Number —  n  7 

Percent "-^ 

No.  5  (9) ° 

School  No.  4  annex  (8).  0 

School  No.  4  (7) ° 

No.  2  (5).- " 

Joseph  E.  Soehl  Junior  2 

High  School (2)- 

No.3(6) - 

Linden  High  School  (1) 

Myles  J.  McManus 
Junior  High  School 
(3). 


OllUlUOOOOOOO^ 
*"      OUIOOOOOOOOOOO 
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OllUlUOOOOOOO 

7U  (16- ') 
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'•   '        OOOOOOOOUlOOOl 

926  (121) 


6 

46 

28 

19 

13 

29 

11 

12 
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B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  mNOWTY  GROUP  EHROLLMEWT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Contlntwd 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TOTAL— Coirtinu«d 
DISTRICT:  LINDEN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  14.  REPRESENTING:  14.  CITY:  LINDEN.  COUNTY:  20.  ASSURANCE:  441-Contlnu«d 

Students—  Teadwrs— 

— Weight: — 

American                                    Spanish-     Minority                                                  1.0—  American  Spanish-     Minority 

Indians        Negro     Oriental  American          total     Other         Total                   grades      Indians        Negro     Oriental    American  total     Other  Total 

010000010000001 

Hiihland  Avenue                       0             47               0               0             47         421            468                     (10.0)  0  0               0               0  0  19               19 

§chool  NO.  10(14).  .      o,„„„coooooi 

'•«'■><*) °              «•                '                4              33         352            385      „„„,„„^)  0  0                0                0  0  16               .6 

'*«»"« "              «                °               8              30         376            406      „„„,„^4)  0  1                0                0  1  .5               ,6 

Deerfield  Terrace                      0             23               0               1             24        383            407                       (5.9)  0  1               0               0  1  17               18 

^''~"  •*••'<»■                                                                                                    OlllllllOOOOOOO  „  ,, 

•^o^^'") "               *               '              0              6        359            365     „,„„„^6)  0  0               0               0  0  1                IS 

No.  7(11) 0               0               0              2               2         120           122                       (1.6)  0  1               0               0  16  7 

DISTRICT:  PLAINFIELD  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  15.  REPRESENTING:  15.  CITY:  PLAINFIELO.  COUNTY:  20  UNION 

Numhar                                   5        5  463             28            189        5.685        3,486     9,171  0  76               1               1  78  331            409 

St.v:::::::::::     ai     '^l      o!      2.1     kIq     mIq  ibo.o go  18.6      0.2      0.2  19.1  80.9    100.0 

011111000000000  ~  ~, 

«:'""»-<*) 0            374                0                5            379          34            4.3      „„„,„,,,^)  0  4                0                0  4  10               14 

^""-"i^ °            ^«                '              "            ^"          ''            '"      0100000000^?^  0  4                0                0  4  9               .3 

'^'"'«'-- 0            106               1               3            110          19            129     „^^„X^)  0  10               0  16 

*'«»^"-«^''<"> 2            511               0               9            522          159          681      ,,,,,,,,,,,,,^^  0  4               0               0  4  19              23 

Lincoln  (9) 0             65               0               2             67          22             89     „„„j„000^3)  0  2               0               0  2  6        ;       8 

J«"-<'"<») "           ^               0             13            321         116           437     „„„j„,^5)  0  4               0               0  4  15              19 

Woodland  (12) 1            262               2               7            272         122            394     „„^„    (69^0)  0  4               0               0  4  12               16 

010000110000001 

Emerson  (6) 0            555               4             30            589        267           856     ,„„„„^,(68^)  0  10               0               0  10  21               31 

000000001 1 loooo 

Hubbard  Junior  High                 0            605               2             15           622        3U           935                     (66.5)  0  U               0               0  11  33              44 

^"^^^^^                                                                                                                          OUIUOOOOOOOOO  „  15 

«•"-<»-■ »          »«             °           "          '''       "^          ^     OUIUOOOOS^'  0  1             0             0  1  14 

^-"-"(^ '           '"^              '              6            368        299           667      „„„,„^,„^)  0  4               0               0  4  21               25 

Cook  (5)                                  1            295               0               4           300        276            576                     (52.1)  0  3               0               0  3  17               20 

wuuK  x.</ 000000001110001 

Maxson  Junior  High                   0            513               3             24           540        500        1.040                     (51.9)  0  11               0               0  11  38               49 
Sdiool  (14) 

^  '  OUIUOOOOOOOOO 

Cedarbrook(3) 0            297               8               8           313        310            623     qoj,^^^^^^^^*.^^  0  3               0               0  3  20              23 

Plainfield  High  School                1            768               4             24           797        869         1,666                     (47.8)  0  10               1               1  12  90             102 

(15). 

DISTRICT:  ROSELLE.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  6.  REPRESENTING:  6.  CITY:  ROSELLE.  COUNTY:  20  UNION 

Number 1         1.226             15             67         1,309     2,261         3,570 0  17               0               1  18  148             166 

Percent. 0.0          34.3            0.4            1.9          36.7       63.3         100.0 0.0  ia2            0.0           0.6  10.8  89.2          100.0 

~                                                                                         '~~~'       OlllllllOOOOOOO  '  ~  I 

Uncoln(5) 0           438               1              11            450          47            497                     (90.5)  0  4               0               0  4  16               20 

^  '  oiiiimiooooix) 

Locust  SchooKl) 0            225               0               4            229        280            509     „o„ooooOOO^^  0  2               0               0  2  17               19 

Abraham  Clark  High                  0            412               6             33            451         866         1.317                     (34.2)  0  7               0               1  8  73               81 

^■^'^^^  OUlllUlOOOOOl 

Grac«Wilday(4) 0             48               0               3             51         160            211                     (24.2)  0  1               0               0  1  10               U 

"•'^-«> '             «        ^             ''             ''        «'           *°     0°!l!im!S  0  2              0              0  2  15              .7 

Washington  Elemen-                  0             47               5               3             55        421            476                     (11.6)  0  1               0               0  1  17               18 

taryO).                                                                                                               • 

DISTRICT:  TOWNSHIP  OF  UNION  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  10.  REPRESENTING:  10.  CITY:  UNION.  COUNTY:  20  UNION  COUNTY 

Number 0           986             12               3         l.OOW    7,718        8.719  ^0  16               1               0  17  395             412 

Percent 0.0          11.3           0.1            0.0          11.?      88.5         100.0 0.0  3.9           0.2           0.0  4.1  95.9          100.0 

111111110000000 

Jefferson  School  (3)....             0           370               0               0           370          20           390                     {94.9)  0  5               0              0  5  17               22 

000000001110000 

Burnet  Junior  High-.-.             0           221               2               0            223        962        1,185                     (18  8)  0  5               1               0  6  57               63 

'""'^"                                                                                                                             OlllllllOOOOOOO  „  ^ 

Livingston  School  (4)..             0             56               2               0             58        620            678                       <[U)  0  0               0               0  0  29               29 

OlllllllOOOOOOO  ,  „,  ,- 

Connecticut  Farms 0             52               0               0             52        584           636                       (8.2)  0  1               0               0  1  27               28 

School  (1). 

Unmn  High  School  (10).             0            169               0               0            169     2,053         2.222                       (7.6)  0  1               0               0  1  107             108 

OlllllllOOOOOOO 

Hamilton  School  (2)....             0             18               2               0             20        348           368                       (5.4)  0  0               0               0  0  14               14 

OlllllllOOOOOOO  „  „  ,, 

Washington  (5) 0             34               1               0             35        731            766                       (4.6)  0  0               0              0  0  32               32 
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Students— 


im«r 


Teachers— 


T«t" .  »«»  o«.«,  .ra  "'"ffl  «„   «. 


X  r-ss  «r.  «.«..  s&  "«  "-    -' 


Franklin  School  (6) — 

Battle  Hill  School  (7)... 

Kawameeh  Junior  High 
School  (9) 


0 

25 

0 

2 

27 

646 

0 

23 

4 

0 

27 

823 

0 

18 

1 

1 

20 

931 

OlllllllOOOOOOO 

^"    oiuiiiiooooobo 
850  (y) 

000000001110000 
951  (2. 1) 


0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

29 

31 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

32 

33 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

51 

52 

INDIANA  STATE  TOTAL 
INumber  of  districts:  321.  Representing:  488.  Number  ot  schools:  1.907.  Representing:  2^66| 


American 
Indian 


Negio 


Oriental 


Spanish- 
American 


Students 

Representing... 

Teachers 

Representing... 


258 

311 

9 

9 


200.117 

208,479 

4.005 

4,147 


2,932 

3,254 

75 

82 


44,675 

46.063 

146 

160 


Minority 
total 


247,982 

258,106 

4,235 

4,398 


Otkws 


986,488 

1,143,807 

50,930 

58.215 


Total 


1,234,470 

1,401,907 

55, 165 

62,613 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESID^T— 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
November  26. 1969.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  Signed  the  joint  resolution 
iS  J  Res.  121)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  expenses  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REPERRED 
As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  biU  (S.  118)  to  grant  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  Taho« 
regional  planning  compact,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  others 
to  cooperate  with  the  planning  agency 
thereby  created,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowing  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  ol 
the  Senate: 


H  R  2751.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  715  of 
title  32,  United  States  Cod^,  to  authorize  the 
application  of  local  law  61  determining  the 
effect  of  contributory  nefcUgence  on  claims 
involving  members  of  the  National  Guard; 


KM  3813.  An  act  to  amend  section  1331(c) 
of  title  10.  united  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  Pe"^80j*f '" 
wise  qualified  who  were  Reserves  before  Au- 
eu&t  16,  1945,  and  who  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  so-called  Berlin  crisis; 

H  R  4248.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  dvUians  employ^ 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  administer 
oaths    while   conducting   offlclaJ    investiga- 

°HR  4302.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  tihe 
United  States  Code,  section  753,  to  authorize 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  fees  charged 
^^urt  reporters  for  furnishing  certain 
transcripts  in  proceedings  under  the  Crlml- 
nai  Justice  Act;  , 

H  R  5278.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Juiy 
24  1956,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  <rf  the 
Army  to  contract  vrtth  the  Benbrook  Water 
and  sewer  Authority  for  the  use  of  water 
supply  storage  in  the  Benbrook  Rfe'^o'^f;. . 
H  R  6006.  An  act  to  amend  section  710(f) 
of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  cer- 
tain commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  or  Air 
Force,  or  National  Guard,  to  act  as  inspecting 

°  hS  6265.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone or  marker  be  furnished  at  Government 
expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any  Medal 
of  Honor  recipient; 

HJl  8019.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
uniform  allowances  to  certain  persons  orig- 
inally appointed,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
as  commissioned  or  warrant  officers  in  a  Reg- 
ular component  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

HJl  9052.  An  act  to  amend  section  716  or 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
mterservice  transfers  of  officers  of  the  Coast 

HJl.'9485.  An  act  to  remove  the  «10.000 
limit  on  deposits  under  section  1085  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  in  the  case  of  Miy 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  ma  re- 
tained status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

H  R  9486.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  or  tne 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  U  a 
prisoner  of  vrar,  missing  In  action,  or  In  a  de- 
tained status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict: 

H  R  9677  An  act  to  amend  section  loeo  oi 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  prescribing  the 
manner  in  which  summonses  for  Jury  duty 
may  be  served; 

HJl  11265.  An  act  to  provide  for  crediting 
service  as  an  aviation  midshipman  for  pur- 
poses of  retirement  for  nonregular  service 


under  chapter  67  of  UUe  10.  ^^ted  Stafew 
Code,  and  for  pay  purposes  under  tiUe  37. 
United  States  Code; 

HR  12785.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Southern 
Ute  Tribe  approximately  214.37  acr^  of  land 

HR  12941.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  4  180,000  pounds  of  cadmium  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  surolemeita^  ^^°^'^' 

^  HR  13756.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  32, 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  W 
accountability  and  responsibility  for  VS. 
property,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  14118.  An  act  to  amend  section  218  or 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 

for  other  purposes;  ^♦,„„.  rai 

HJl  14485  An  act  to  amend  sections  601 
and  504  of  title  18,  United  Stotes  Code,  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  law  relating  to  the  counter- 
felting  of  postage  meter  stamps  or  other 
improper  uses  of  the  metered  mall  system; 

HB  14617.  An  act  to  provide  temporary 
authority  to  expedite  procedures  for  ^n- 
slderatlon  and  approval  of  projects  drawing 
upon  more  than  one  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  simplify  requirements  for  the  oper- 
Itlon  of  those  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 

^HR  14671.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  suinoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afiftxed  his  signature  to 
the  enroUed  joint  resolution  (S.J.  R^. 
143)  extending  the  duration  of  o<«>ynght 
protection  in  certain  cases. 

HOUSE  BILUS  REPERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl  2751.  An  act  to  amend  section  716  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  appUcatlon  of  local  law  in  determining 
the  effect  of  contributory  negligence  on 
claims  involving  members  of  the  National 

H  R  '  4248.  An  act  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States'  Code,  to  authorize  clvlUans  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  adminl«t« 
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oatbs    while    conducting    official    Investiga- 
tions; 

H  R  4302.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  753.  to  authorize 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  fees  charged 
by  court  reporter*  for  furnishing  certain 
transcripts  Ir.  proceedings  under  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act; 

H.R.  9677.  An  act  to  amend  section  1868  oi 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  prescribing  the 
manner  In  which  summonses  for  Jury  duty 
may  be  served;  and 

HJl.  14118.  An  act  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3813.  An  act  to  amend  section  1331(c) 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  persons  other- 
wise qualified  who  were  Reserves  before  Au- 
gust 16,  1945,  and  who  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  so-called  Berlin  crisis; 

H.R.  6006.  An  act  to  amend  section  710(f) 
of  title  32,  United  states  Code,  to  permit  cer- 
tain commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  or  Air 
Force,  or  National  Guard,  to  act  as  Inspect- 
ing officers; 

H.R.  6265.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone or  marker  be  furnished  at  Government 
expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any  Medal 
of  Honor  recipient; 

H^tt'  8019.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
"  States  'Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
uniform  allowances  to  certain  persons  origi- 
nally appointed,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
as  commissioned  or  warrant  officers  in  a  Reg- 
ular component  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

HJl.  9052.  An  act  to  amend  section  716  of 
title  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Interservlce  transfers  of  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard; 

H.R.  9485.  An  act  to  remove  the  $10,000 
limit  on  deposits  under  section  1035  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  In  the  case  of  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  missing  In  action,  or  In  a  de- 
tained status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

H.R.  9486.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  missing  In  action,  or  In  a  de- 
tained status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

H.R.  11265.  An  act  to  provide  for  crediting 
service  as  an  aviation  midshipman  for  pur- 
poses of  retirement  for  nonregular  service 
under  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  pay  purposes  under  title  37. 
United  States  Code; 

H.R.  12941.  An  act  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  4,180.000  pounds  of  cadmium  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13756.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  32. 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
accountability  and  responsibility  for  United 
States  property,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
H.R.  14571.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6278.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
*July  24,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  contract  with  the  Benbrook 
Water  and  Sewer  Authority  for  the  use  of 
water  supply  storage  In  the  Benbrook  Res- 
ervoir; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HJl.  12785.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  South- 
ern Ute  Tribe  approximately  214.37  acres  of 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R  14485.  An  act  to  amend  sections  501 
and  504  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  law  relating  to  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  postage  meter  stamps  or  other 
Improper  uses  of  the  metered  mail  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


HJl.  14517.  An  act  to  provide  temporary 
authority  to  expedite  procedures  for  consid- 
eration and  approval  of  projects  drawing 
upon  more  than  one  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  simplify  requirements  for  the  oper- 
ation of  those  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  clerk 
will  report  the  imflnished  business. 

The  Assistant  Lecisi^tive  Clerk.  HH. 
13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CAPrrOL     (nnDE     service — RECONSmERAXlON     OF 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  night,  after  announcing  that 
there  would  be  no  more  rollcall  votes, 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  me.  I  understand  that 
some  Senators  have  complained  about 
that,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
think  any  business  would  be  transacted. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  action  taken  last  night  on  that 
amendment  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
is  reconsidered. 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  withdraw  the  amendment  at  this 
time,  but,  at  the  same  time,  lest  there 
be  any  misunderstanding  in  the  future, 
I  think  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
the  pending  bill  will  be  well  advised  to 
be  on  the  floor,  because  amendments  are 
going  to  be  brought  up,  they  are  going  to 
be  voted  on,  and  as  long  as  the  Senate  is 
in  session  we  are  going  to  be  working  on 
the  bill.  If  Senators  who -have  amend- 
ments are  not  present,  we  are  going  to 
get  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  concur  fully  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  It  is  our  business  to  attend  to 
the  people's  business,  and  this  bill  will 
have  a  very  important  effect  on  the  peo- 
ple's welfare.  I  would  hope  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  take  to 
heart  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  said,  and  will  be  present  on  the  floor, 
or  available  on  short  notice,  because  it 
Is  the  intention  to  try  to  finish  this  bill 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  There  will 


be  no  delay,  I  want  to  assure  Senators, 
as  far  as  the  joint  leadership  of  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  and  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  no  delay,  either,  as  far  as  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  is  concerned. 

There  is  a  lot  of  business  to  attend  to. 
We  are  going  to  be  in  session  every  day, 
including  Saturday,  beginning  at  10 
o'clock.  All  Senators  have  been  put  on 
notice  to  that  effect.  If  they  have  any 
engagements,  I  suggest  that  they  post- 
pone them,  cancel  them,  or  obtain  a  leave 
of  absence,  as  I  intend  to,  if  necessary, 
late  Saturday  afternoon  in  order  to  go  to 
St.  Mary's  College  in  Notre  Dame,  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  where  my  wife  is  to  re- 
ceive an  honorary  degrree  from  her  alma 
mater.  I  would  not  want  to  miss  that 
for  anything  in  the  world. 

We  have  the  pending  bill,  a  most  im- 
portant measure,  before  us.  We  still  have 
six  appropriation  bills  to  be  considered. 
Hopefully  we  will  have  a  narcotics  con- 
trol bill,  a  pornography  control  bill,  and 
a  crime  bill  to  consider.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  face  up  to  our  responsibilities 
by  being  in  attendance  in  this  Chamber 
as  much  as  possible,  so  that  we  can 
expedite  the  business  of  the  people  as 
a  whole. 

The  joint  leadership  is  not  fooling 
when  it  says  we  will  likely  be  in  session 
up  to  December  23.  If  need  be.  we  will 
come  back  the  day  after  Christmas  and 
stay  until  the  New  Year  to  try  to  take 
care  of  the  Senate's  business.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  plainer  we  can  make  it, 
but  we  have  a  heavy  schedule  backing  up, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities  and  do  what  the  people 
pay  us  to  do,  which  is  to  attend  to 
business. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

To  make  the  record  clear,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  has  of- 
fered the  pending  amendment.  I  under- 
stand, in  order  to  accommodate  some 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  as  well 
as  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  since 
we  could  not  get  a  time  limitation,  there 
is  more  or  less  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
that  we  will  vote  on  the  amendment 
around  4  or  4:30  this  afternoon.  In  the 
meantime,  if  the  debate  lags,  rather  than 
talk  needlessly,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  we  may  lay  that 
amendment  aside,  which  is  normally 
done,  and  consider  some  less  controver- 
sial amendments,  act  on  them,  and  then 
go  back  to  the  consideration  of  that 
amendment. 

I  think  Senators  should  be  on  notice 
that  the  business  before  the  Senate  is 
the  tax  bill,  and  if  we  are  going  to  proceed 
with  it  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Sen- 
ators who  are  interested  in  what  hap- 
pens here  should  be  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,   I    suggest    the    absence    of    a 

quorum.  ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  „„^,„„ 

B^  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  would  raise  the  Pf^'^^l  ex- 
emption fdr  each  taxpayer  and  depend 
pnt  from  $600  under  the  present  law  to 
ifoOO  ?y  1973.  proceeding  in  seriatim 
increases  by  $100  per  y^r.  That  is  the 
pending  amendment  would  raise  the  $600 
S?S  exemption  of  present  law  to 
$?00  next  year,  to  $800  the  y««r  there 
tnilowing  to  $900  the  year  there  foUow- 
Sg°IS  to  $1  000  for  the  year  1973  and 

*^?S  Mr.  President,  is  offered  as  a  sub- 
stiJute  for  the  rate  changes  on  personal 
income  contained  in  the  bUl.  with  the 
Sngle  exception  that  my   amendment 
aTopte  tie  change  unanimously  agreed 
to  in  the  committee  with  regard  to  un- 
married taxpayers.  #,.„Hompn- 
This  amendment  offers  a  'undamen- 
tal  choice  to  the  Senate-a  choice  be- 
tween types  of  tax  reductions.  It  may 
Su  be  toat  the  bUl  should  contom  no 
^reductions,  and  I  think  I  might  pre- 
^  nftax  reductions  to  fhe  type  ^"^ 
nosed  in  the  committee  bill.  But  tnai  is 
SSt^7  question  posed  by  the  pending 
Sendment.  The  pending  ^^ff^ment 
D^s  a  choice  between  two  types  of  tax 
Ktion-between  tax  reduction  by  a 
dSrease  in  tax  rates,  on  tiie  one  hwid^ 
and  tax  reduction  by  means  ofTai^^g 
the  personal  exemption  for  each  tax- 
naver  and  dependent  on  the  other. 
^  Serefore.  m.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  simple.  It  i«  e^.^.'^fiLTSi 
Every  mother  in  America— or  at  least,  m 
my  ^ew  almost  every  mother  in  Amer- 
icL-understands  the  personal  exemp- 

^°?he  personal  exemption  in  our  Ux 
laws  is  not  new.  Indeed   it  ^  ^f  "^^ 
the  present  income  tax  law  itself  .After 
the  adoption  of  ttie  16th  amendment 
wWch   was   brought   about   under   the 
leadership  of  my  distinguished  formet 
Sw  townsman,  tiien  R*f  ^^^J^^^.^J^!' 
Cordell  Hull.  Congress  enacted  m  1913 
the  first  modem  U.S.  income  tax  That 
nrst  modem  income  tax  law  embraced 
the  theory  of  a  personal  exemption.  T^^, 
personal  exemption  was  then  $3,000  for 
a  single  taxpayer  and  $4,000  for  a  mar- 

"?hrexemption  has  been  changed 
from  time  to  time.  In  1940.  the  pereoiml 
exemption  for  a  man  and  wife  was  $-5.- 

°°During  Worid  War  H.  when  too  many 
doUars  were  chasing  scarce  commodi- 
ties, congress  lowered  the  Personal  ex- 
emption for  each  taxpayer  and  depend- 
ent to  $500,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
Sucing  purchasing  power  because 
Ihe?e  were  simply  not  enough  goods  to 
go  around.  There  it  ^emair^  untU  1948 
when  it  was  increased  to  $600.  There  it 
TeSns  in  ttie  law  today-at  $600-^d 
there  it  is  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  committee  biU  to  leave  it: 
at  $600   $50  per  month. 

What  is  the  theory  of  tiie  personal 
exemption.  Mr.  President?  It  is  that  a 
Sye?  should  be  permitted  sufflci^t 
i^ome  for  himself  and  his  dependents 
upTwhich  to  Uve  at  a  minimum  level 
of  decency  before  the  Federal  income 
tax  begins  to  take  a  bite  of  his  income. 


I  think  this  Is  a  sound  ttieory.  I  do  not 
hear  any  Senator  denying  that  it  is  a 
2SJd  theory.  I  believe  it  is  «Kjal^ 
sound.  I  beUeve  it  is  fiscally  sound.  I  am 
sure  it  is  politically  sound. 

So  the  question  is  with  me  Uie  proper 
amount  of  the  exemption.  I  ™;ft  ^- 
knowledge  tiiat  a  few  people  of  anted!  u- 
vian  turn  of  mind  do  m  fact  Question 
the  whole  point  of  a  personal  exemption 
fronTthe  heavy  hand  of  Federal  mcome 

^Thave  even  heard  some  individua^  or 
read  of  some  individuals  suggesting  that 
the  theory  is  phony.  But.  we  shall  not 
waste  time  upon  that.  ., +v,„  *v,wirv 

I  believe  the  Senate  accepts  the  theory 
of  a  personal  exemption.  Even  the  ad- 
Sinis?ration  recommends  contint^g  the 
oresent  $600  level,  although  in  the  let 
£r  of  Assistant  secretary  Cohen,  m- 
g^d  in  the  RECORD  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Lom- 
S.^able  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, there  is  some  questioning  of  the  the- 
OTy    though  not  a  frontal  attack.  So. 
SJess  there  is  argument  about  the  Ji^ti- 
floation  of  a  personal  exemption  at  some 
fevel  I  sh^l  not  discuss  it.  However  if 
£mioL  Wishes  to  debate  that  matter 
I  would  be  happy  to  engage  him^Smce  I 
have  heard  no  Senator  raise  that  ques- 
Sn  however.  I  proceed  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  personal  exemption-a  reasonable 
level  of  personal  exemption. 

What  is  reasonable?  What  is  fair?  Mr 
Pr^ident.  our  Federal  Government  has 
ei?aS  in  a  number  of  studies  to  give 
Xme  Siideposts.  The  Departinent  of 
SibThrover  a  period  of  years  con- 
ducted a  study  to  determine  Uie  amount 
Sf  income  needed  for  a  "nj^oderat^  st^- 
ard  of  living"  for  famiUes  of  different 
Ss  Lid  What  is  the  definition  toe  Fed- 
eral Government  uses  for  a    moderate 
standard  of  Uving?"  It  is  one  that    pro- 
vid^  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
locial  well-being,  the  nurture  of  chil- 
dren, and  participation  m  commumty 

^T^ata  fair  definition?  Does  the 
Senate  wish  to  deny  American  f  amili^ 
fsXient  income  for  tiie  mainteriance 
of  health  and  social  weU-being  forthe 
nurture  of  children?  Does  toe  Senate 
really  wish  to  levy  the  heavy  hand  of  ai^ 
tacome  tax  on  income  below  this  level 
and  this  participation  m  community  ac- 

"^  d?Jbt  if  toe  Senate  wishes  to  do  that. 
And  what  amount  does  toe  Federal  Gov- 
^^St  after  years  of  stiidy  estimate 
would  be  an  income  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  "moderate  standard  of  Imng? 
I  do  not  have  toe  1969  figure.  It  may 
be  avaUable  before  toe  debate  is  con- 
cluded. I  do  have  toe  estimate  for  1968^ 
It  is  $9,484.  That  supplemented  a  1966 
estimate  of  $9,191. 

Mr  President,  the  cost  of  Uvmg  has 
increased  more  rapidly  tiUs  year  than  at 
Miy  time  during  toe  last  decade  So  one 
can  assume  that  toe  estimate  of  an  in- 
Sme  necessary  for  a  famUy  of  our  to 
maintain  a  moderate  standard  of  living 
S^ctober  1968  being  $9,484.  that^ti- 
Sate  of  necessity  would  be  approachmg 
$10,000  in  December  1969. 

I  do  have  a  more  recent  estimate  by 
toe  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 


toe  poverty  level.  Surely  toe  Senate  does 
not  want  to  start  levying  taxes  upon  the 
income  of  a  family  that  is  in  poverty,  of- 
ficially declared,  upon  toe  Income  of  a 
family  counting  the  pennies,  toe  nickels, 
and  toe  dimes  trying  to  emerge  from 

poverty.  ...      ^„^ 

The  Nixon  administration  did  accom- 
modate toose  of  us  who  are  urgmg  an 
increase  in  toe  exemption.  I  am  not  sure 
it  was  done  for  that  purpose.  But  they 
did  accommodate  us  and  accommodate 
the  American  people  with  a  release  ol 
information  on  last  Sunday.  Based  upon 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  poverty 
level  of  a  famUy  of  four  was  officially  an- 
nounced last  Sunday  to  be  $3,600. 

Mr.  President,  toe  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment seems  not   to   have,  learned 
about  toat.  I  do  not  understand  how  to 
explain  tois  cacophony  of  contradiction. 
But  we  have  one  department  of  the  ad- 
ministration recommending  relief  pay- 
ments to  a  family  of  four  wito  $3,600 
income,  and  anotoer  department  of  toe 
Government  submitting  yesterday  to  toe 
Senate  a  letter  vigorously  attacking  toe 
pending  amendment  toat  would  give  a 
family  of  four  next  year  an  exemption 
from    Federal    income    tax    of    $3,800. 
Meanwhile,  toe  cost  of  living  continues 

to  rise 

The  Senate  is  offered  a  choice,  a  choice 
which  is  meaningful  to  mUlions  of  Amer- 
ican families,  particularly  toose  wito 
chUdren  to  feed,  cloto,  and  educate. 

I  am  not  here  primarily  to  discuss  eco- 
nomic theory,  toough  I  would,  wito  some 
trepidation,  venture  into  such  a  coUoquy 
if  someone  wishes  to  challenge  my 
amendment  on  such  a  basis  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  cost  of  Uving.  I  am  telkmg 
about  bread  and  meat,  clothing  and 
shelter,  toe  opportunity  for  the  Uttle  girl 
to  take  a  music  lesson  once  a  week,  the 
opportunity  for  people  to  Uve  above  the 
poverty  level  without  Federal  taxation, 
and  the  opportunity  of  American  fami- 
lies to  have  a  moderate  standard  of  liv- 
ing without  an  undue  tax  burden. 

Mr  President,  it  is  this  group  of  Amer- 
ican famiUes,  seeking  to  nurture  their 
children,  seeking  to  have  a  part  m  com- 
munity activities,  seeking  to  have  a  mod- 
erate decent  standard  of  Uving.  who  are 
pressured  from  the  bottom  and  toe  top. 
who  are  having  difficulty  making  ends 
meet.  It  is  for  them  I  speak. 

I  ask  now,  as  I  asked  toe  Senate  last 
week  •  Who  can  Uve  on  $50  a  month?  Who 
can  support  a  wife  on  $50  a  month?  Who 
can  provide  for  toe  nurture  of  children 
for  $50  a  monto?  This  is  the  question 
that  goes  to  toe  adequacy  of  toe  personal 

exemption.  ^    ^     -^  ,.v.»  a^„ 

Though  I  did  not  vote  for  it.  the  Sen- 
ate raised  toe  salary  of  Senators  to 
$42  500  a  year,  and  during  toe  course 
of  toe  debate  I  heard  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators state  with  what  great  dUBculty 
they  were  getting  along  on  $30,000  a 
year.  Perhaps  toey  know.  toen.  what 
one  can  do  wito  $50  a  monto.  Perhaps 
toey  know  that  a  $600  personal  exemp- 
tion is  not  adequate  for  one  either  to 
escape  toe  poverty  level  or  to  achieve 
a  mSlerate  standard  of  Uving.  And  what 
i  the  definition  of  toat.  by  our  own 
National     Government?     A     moderate 
standard  of  Uving.ls  one  that    provides 
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for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  Bocial 
well-being,  the  nurture  of  children,  and 
participation  in  community  activities. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  attack  the 
form  of  tax  relief  tiiat  the  administra- 
tion proposes,  acknowledging  that  there 
is  some  economic  question  about  tax  re- 
duction. But  I  deny  that  there  is  justi- 
fication for  tiie  kind  of  tax  reduction 
proposed  in  the  pending  bill,  and  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  rate  changes.  What 
are  the  rate  changes?  The  bottom  rate, 
which  under  present  law  is  14  Percent 
is  changed  to  13  percent.  That  is  the 
provision  of  the  pending  bill.  A  one  per- 
centage point  reduction  in  tax  rates  at 
the  low-income  level. 

What  would  that  mean.  Mr.  Pre^- 
dent'  To  a  man  who  has  a  tax  Uabillty 
of  $500,  tills  means  a  $5  per  year  reduc- 
tion in  his  taxes.  How  can  he.  with  $5 
a  year,  even  buy  ice  cream  for  the  cWl- 
dren.  let  alone  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  social  weU-being. 
Uie  nurture  of  children,  and  participa- 
tion in  community  activities? 

i^et  *»-take  the  next  rate.  The  next 
rate  is -changed  from  15  percent  to  14 
peroent^again,  a  one  percentage  point 
change  in  the  rates  on  tiie  smaU  amounts 
Perhaps  I  am  talking  in  figures  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  think  are 
too  smaU.  Let  us  take  Uie  man  who  owes 
$1  000  in  tox  liability.  This  would  give 
hiin  a  tax  reduction  of  $10.  Oh  we  axe 
getting  somewhere  now!  For  $10  the 
children  might  go  to  a  movie  now  and 
tiien;  or.  if  Uiey  are  trying  to  escape 
poverty,  they  might  buy  a  few  more 
chicken  necks  to  make  soup.  Pe/haps 
tills  sounds  a  Uttie  stark.  But  go  to  tiie 
grocery  store  and  keep  your  eyes  open 
and  see  what  the  families  with  small 
incomes  are  buying.  They  do  not  buy 
steak  and  roasts.  They  buy  scraps,  necks, 
and  feet,  and  wings  now  and  then. 

But  perhaps  this  kind  of  talk  is  out 
of  place  in  tiie  Senate.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  out  of  place  in  tiie  United  States 
Treasury,  from  the  letter  Uiat  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Cohen  submitted  to  the 
Senate  yesterday.  There  is  a  disti^bmg 
assumption  in  that  letter,  which  Sena- 
tors will  find  printed  in  the  Record— an 
assumption  tiiat  underUes  the  Treasury 
assertion  tiiat  fiscal  responsibility  re- 
quires tiiat  till-,  bill,  a  tax  reform  and 
tax  reUef  bill,  not  the  budget,  be  a  bal- 
anced revenue  package. 

That  assumption  is  that  providing  de- 
cent housing,  education,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing is  so  low  on  our  scale  of  social  values 
that  if  these  necessities  of  Uf  e  cannot  be 
provided  out  of  tax  reform  revenues, 
then  our  Gtovemment  cannot  afford  to 
provide  them  for  general  tax  revenues. 
The  Treasury  again  entertains  that  an 
SST  is  more  important  than  a  child's 
education,  that  an  ABM  has  a  higher 
social  priority  than  a  decent  home,  than 
clothing,  and  that  a  healthy  diet  for  a 
child  ranks  below  oil  wells,  railroad  box- 
cars, and  bankers'  profits  on  our  scale  of 
national  social  values. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  chal- 
iMige  with  every  ounce  of  vigor  I  caji 
muster  tiie  assumptions  and  the  basic 
theses  of  justification,  of  priorities,  in 
our  system  contained  in  the  Treasury 
letter. 
All  of  these  items  to  which  I  have  re- 
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ferred  are.  by  the  assumptions  of  Secre- 
tary Cohen's  letter,  given  a  higher  claim 
on  the  tax  revenues  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. But  if  someone  comes  along 
and  speaks  for  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
the  wage  earners  who  are  trying  to  buy 
or  build  a  house  and  raise  their  children 
with  a  moderate  standard  of  living,  pro- 
viding for  their  health  and  social  well- 
being,  then  we  have  to  produce  a 
balanced  revenue  bill  or  else  face  the 
charge  of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

I  did  not  hear  the  Treasury  claiming 
fiscal  irresponsibUity  with  respect  to  the 
new  loopholes  proposed  in  the  bUl.  In- 
deed, the  Treasury  was  proposing  many 
of  them.  I  did  not  hear  the  Treasury 
worrying  about  spending  too  much 
money  when  we  considered  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system.  These  projects 
now  have  first  call  ahead  of  the  needs  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  every  tax- 
payer, his  wife,  and  children. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  tax  expendi- 
tures through  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions are  as  much  fiscal  expenditures  of 
the  Oovernment  as  though  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  funds.  I  stand  ready  to 
affirm  that  belief  by  making  decent  pro- 
vision for  the  necessities  of  life  for  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  our  Nation 
through  an  increase  in  personal  exemp- 
tions and  this  has  a  higher  personal 
priority  and  it  should  make  a  sterner 
demand  on  our  consciences  than  all  the 
raUroad  boxcars,  the  SST's  and.  yes.  even 
the  superhighways  that  we  are  building. 
I  charge  that  the  Treasury  is  guUty  of 
fiscal  myopia.  The  rule  of  flscstl  irrespon- 
sibUity rests  in  assuring  our  people,  all 
the  people,  of  a  fair  tax-free  allowance 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  My  amend- 
ment passes  that  test;  the  bill  and  Treas- 
ury   recommendation    does    not.    The 
Treasury  officials  liave  consistently  op- 
posed my  proposal  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  on  the  primary  groimd 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  a  personal 
exemption  to  $1,000  due  to  fiscal  needs. 
Thus,  they  assert  that  a  $1,000  personal 
exemption  would  produce  a  long-term 
revenue  shortfall  within  the  bill,  within 
the  tax  bill,  within  the  tax  reform  and 
tax  reUef  bill,  of  $8.1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  outgo  and  income 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  are  affected  by  oth- 
er things.  Where  is  the  drive  for  econ- 
omy? As  I  walked  across  to  the  Capitol 
from  the  Senate  Office  Building  I  ob- 
served seven  men  planting  one  little 
tree  on  the  Capitol  grounds.  Maybe  that 
is  too  small  an  item  to  refer  to  in  this 
debate  that  affects  billions  of  dollars  and 
millions  of  people,  but  it  is  symbolic. 
Where  were  the  Treasury  officials,  and 
my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  with 
fiscal  responsibility,  when  we  voted  on 
the  amendment  to  cut  the  space  program 
by  a  mere  $100  million? 

There  are  other  places  we  can  econo- 
mize to  greater  advantage  with  less  hurt 
to  our  society  than  to  deny  a  fair  per- 
sonal exemption  for  the  cost  of  support- 
ing a  wife,  providing  a  house,  providing 
food,  providing  clothing,  and  providing 
education  for  the  children.  To  what 
would  we  attach  a  higher  priority?  I 
would  have  difficulty  finding  a  higher 
priority  myself,  but  by  the  letter  of  Sec- 
retary Cohen  this  is  the  place  to  econ- 
omize. 


Again  I  ask,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
ask  throughout  the  day:  Who  can  Uve 
on  $50  a  month?  Is  there  any  Senator 
here  who  wishes  to  say  he  or  one  of  his 
constitutents  could  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  on  $50  a  month?  Who 
can  support  a  wife  for  $50  a  month?  I 
know  colleagues  may  tire  of  hearing  me 
ask  the  question. 

Mr.  RTBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield.  I  hope  I  am  not 
irritating  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  The  Senator  is  not 
irritating  me;  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  argument  the  Senator  makes.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  number  of  inquiries  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  When  the 
Senator  talks  about  living  on  $50  a 
month,  is  it  not  true  that  the  $600  ex- 
emption was  established  in  1948? 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  The  purchasing  power 
of  today's  dollar  as  I  understand  from 
the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, is  such  that  a  taxpayer  today 
would  have  to  have  $929  to  have  the 
equivalent  of  $600  in  1948.  Is  that  cor- 
rpct 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct,  ex- 
cept that  that  estimate  was  arrived  at  in 
October  and  the  figiure  has  Increased 
since  October. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Let  us  say  that  even 
if  it  were  $929,  that  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference, if  we  talk  about  a  minimum  ex- 
emption to  permit  an  individual  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Certainly,  to  try 
to  stay  with  the  $600  exemption  at  the 
present  time  would  be  grossly  unfair;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  This  is  the 
estimate  supplied  by  an  agency  of  the 
Government.  ,  ,   .. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr.  GORE.  Once  again,  may  I  say,  we 
have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ad- 
vancing $600  as  an  adequate  amount; 
indeed,  in  the  executive  session  of  the 
committee  he  said  to  me  that  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  had  become  convinced  it  was 
not  possible  to  warrant— I  have  forgot- 
ten his  exact  words— I  beUeve  he  said 
that  an  increase  in  personal  exemption 
beyond  $600  was  not  warranted.  Then,  as 
the  Senator  will  recall,  I  said  that  I  do 
not  beUeve  any  mother  in  America  would 
agree  with  him.  Yet,  whUe  we  have  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  insisting 
that  $600  a  year  is  adequate,  we  have  this 
official  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  that  $929  is  necessary  for  a 
minimum  of  existence  in  October  of  this 

year.  ,    ^  .i.  * 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  remove  twice  as 
many  people  from  the  taxrolls  as  the 
committee  amendment? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  I  as- 
sert tiiat  that  is  one  of  its  strong  points. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  In  other  words,  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do.  as  I  have 
tried  to  follow  his  exceUent  argument,  is 
to  concentrate  tax  reUef  provisions  in  the 
lowest  income  brackets  instead  of  the 
highest  income  tax  brackets. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  amendment  and  the 
committee  bill  provide  fairly  weU  for 


thoM  at  the  poverty  level  insofar  as  ti«a- 
tion  IB  concerned,  but  it  is  the  group  with 
an  income  of  $5,000  to  $15,000  that  is  so 
harehly  pressed  and  for  whom  my 
amendment  would  maximize  relief. 

Mr  RIBICOPP.  I  think  that  could  be 
highlighted.  The  committee  bill  gives 
more  dollars  in  tax  reUef  to  the  95,000 
taxpayers  who  earn  more  than  $100,000 
a  year  than  to  the  30  million  taxpayers 
who  earn  less  than  $7,000  a  year;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  through  rate  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Incidentally,  if  my  calcu- 
lations are  correct— I  do  not  find  them 
just  now,  but  if  we  desired— would  the 
Senator  repeat  the  statement  he  just 

made?  ...       .  ,„ 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  The  committee  bill 
gives  more  dollars  in  tax  relief  to  the 
95  000  taxpayers  who  earn  more  than 
$100,000  a  year  than  to  the  30  million 
taxpayers  who  earn  less  than  $7,000  a 

year 

Mr.  GORE.  Last  night,  as  I  was  study- 
ing this  proposition,  I  made  a  littie  cal- 
culation. If  we  divide  the  $641  million  of 
tax  reduction  provided  by  the  bill,  by  the 
95,000  who  would  receive  it,  we  find  an 
average  tax  reduction  for  that  group. 
with  $100,000  and  more  of  taxable  in- 
come, of  $6,756  each. 

Mr  RIBICOPP.  Take  another 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  just  go  one  step 
further? 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Yes. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  also  divided  the  30  nul- 
lion  taxpayers  with  incomes  imder  $7,000 
into  the  same  amounts-divided  the  same 
dollar  amount  by  these  30  million  tax- 
payers, and  I  find  an  average  tax  reduc- 
tion for  that  lower  income  group  of  $20. 
Mr  RIBICOFF.  Nine  out  of  10  Ameri- 
cans make  less  than  $15,000  a  year.  The 
committee  bill   would  give  these  tax- 
payers only  two-thirds  of  the  tax  relief. 
The  Gore  proposal  wovUd  give  the  nine- 
tenths  of  aU  taxpayers,  who  earn  less 
than  $15,000  a  year,  80  percent  of  tax 
relief;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  GORE.  Correct. 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Thus,  basically,  what 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  is  trying  to 
do  is  to  give  the  most  relief  in  dollars  to 
the  greatest  number  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  particular  emphasis 
on  those  with  the  most  dependents  to 

support.  _^    _ 

Mr  RIBICOPP.  TTiat  is  correct.  One 
thing  further  that  I  think  should  be 
highlighted  in  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  a  pertinent  set  of  fig- 
ures As  I  understand  the  Gore  proposal, 
a  family  of  four  would  be  permitted  to 
retain  $5,000  tax  free  when  the  Senator's 
amendment  becomes  fully  effective  m 
1973. 

Mr.  GORE.  Correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  And  this  family,  if  its 
total  earnings  were,  say,  $7,500,  would 
have  its  Federal  income  taxes  reduced  by 
almost  one-half,  whereas  the  committ^ 
bill  would  reduce  them  only  by  7  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  Correct. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Thus,  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  basically 
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with  the  majority  of  taxpayers  and  f  aml- 
Ues  in  the  United  Stetes. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  Again,  let 
me  say,  with  particular  reference  to 
those  families  with  children,  who  desire 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  social  well-being  for  their  families, 
the  nurture  of  the  children,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  community  activities. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  That  is  what  we  are 
really  trying  to  do,  to  build  up  our  coim- 
try  instead  of  watching  it  disintegrate— 
with  its  famiUes  disintegrating  the  way 
they  have  been. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
Senator  was  present  when  I  cited  the 
estimate  of  the  Etepartment  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  a  family  of  four  to  main- 
tain a  moderate  standard  of  living.  It 
was  $9,484  in  1968.  I  do  not  have  the 
estimate  yet  for  1969. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  followed  with 
great  interest  the  criticism  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  undergohig  by 
many  of  those  who  have  always  held  the 
Senator  in  high  regard.  It  is  rather  amus- 
ing to  watch  them  praise  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  then  talk  about  the 
dastardly  deeds  he  is  seeking  to  ac- 
complish through  his  amendment. 

I  believe  they  fall  to  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  really 
driving  at.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Senator's 
proposal,  like  the  entire  proposal,  we  are 
reordering  the  priorities  in  this  country. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  administration 
would  have  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to 
show  what  this  country  actually  needs 
in  the  way  of  priorities.  But  it  has  failed 
to  do  that.  It  has  failed  to  take  on  this 

But  the  House  and  Senate,  in  the  tajc 
bill,  have  not  come  up  with  a  bill  that  Is 
only  tax  reform.  A  tax  reUef  bill  as  well 
as  tax  reform  bill  has  been  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  tiie  Senate.  Taking  the  tax 
relief  bill  as  a  basis  of  what  the  Senate 
is  really  acting  upon,  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  actuaUy  doing  is  ex- 
amining most  carefully  the  tax  relief 
proposals  of  the  pending  bill  and  saying 
to  the  American  people,  "Let  us  see  where 
the  basic  needs  are.  Let  us  see  where  the 
relief  Is  needed.  Let  us  come  up  with  a 
proposal  that  will  do  the  most  for  the 
people  that  need  it  the  most  in  the 
United  States."  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  being  criticized  when  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  should  be 
commended  for  the  job  he  is  doing  to 
highlight  his  proposal. 

I  am  honored,  and  I  consider  it  a 
privUege,  to  cosponsor  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  hope  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment will  prevaU  when  we  vote  on  it  this 
afternoon.  . 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grate- 
ful indeed,  to  my  able  and  disthigulshed 
colleague.  As  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  a  previous  administration,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Cormecticut  is 
as  well — I  dare  say  more  adequately — 
informed  and  equipped  as  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  to  measure  and 
consider  the  standards  and  the  needs  of 
a  decent  social  existence  in  our  countn^. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  him  if  he 


oonours  in  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  that  somewhere  near 
the  $10,000  income  level  is  neceasary  for 
a  family  of  four  to  enjoy  a  moderate 
standard  of  living  in  this  affluent  society 
of  ours. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  that.  I  certainly 
agree. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  is  doing  has 
even  greater  relevance  to  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  in  America  that 
I  do  not  see  anyone  addressing  himself 
to.  Much  is  needed  in  this  country  for 
the  lower  income  groups,  the  people  tra- 
der the  poverty  line.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  solve  those  problems  unless 
we  take  into  account  the  problems  of  the 
lower-middle    income    groups,    because 
that  is  where  the  problems  are.  The  lower 
income  groups,  including  blacks  reach- 
ing for  a  greater  part  of  American  af- 
fluence, all  finding  themselves  in  con- 
flict with  another  part  of  our  society. 
Whether  one  calls  it  the  sUent  majority. 
the  blue  collar  class,  the  white  collar 
class,  or  the  lower  middle-income  groups, 
unless  we  recognize  the  problems  of  this 
group  in  trying  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,   to   maintain  their   respecta- 
bility, and  to  educate  their  children,  we 
are  going  to  find  continued  resistance 
in  American  society  in  trying  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  funds  to  lift  up 
from  the  doldrums  of  our  society  those 
in  poverty  and  those  whose  skins  are 
black. 

We  make  a  great  mistake  in  paying 
very  little  attention  to  the  lower  middle- 
income  groups.  Our  society  is  rich 
enough  and  affluent  enough  to  make  sure 
that  we  solve  the  problems  of  the  lower 
income  groups,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  remove  the  great  conflicts  that 
exist  now,  all  over  this  country,  between 
the  lower  income  groups  and  the  lower 
middle-income  groups,  who  feel  that  no 
one  gives  a  damn,  so  to  speak,  as  to 
where  they  are  going  and  what  their 
problems  are. 

What  the  Senator  from  Termessee  is 
doing  is  a  matter  of  great  statesmanship, 
because  in  his  amendment  he  recognizes 
that  unless  we  ameliorate  the  problems 
of  the  lower  middle-income  groups — the 
$7,000,  $8,000,  $9,000,  $10,000,  $12,000. 
$15,000  group  in  our  society,  who  repre- 
sent nine-tenths  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— we  are  going  to  be  hard  pressed 
and  hard  put  to  put  into  effect  the  great 
reforms,  social  and  economic,  that  this 
country  needs. 

Therefore,  we  must  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  the  Senator's  proposal,  because 
one  of  the  few  ways  in  which  we  can 
help  solve  the  problems  of  the  lower 
middle-income  groups  is  by  removing  one 
of  their  greatest  burdens — the  dispro- 
portionate share  that  they  pay  by  way 
of  taxes  for  the  running  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Once  we  can  solve  that  pressing 
problem,  it  is  my  opinion  we  can  start 
moving  in  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  lower  income  groups, 
which  we  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House, 
and  in  the  executive  branch,  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  achieve  and  accomplish. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  that  eloquent  statement.  I 
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concur    to     the    sentiments     he     has 

*?'SSh*to  make  further  reference  to 
his  adversion  to  the  disproportionate 
burden  of  taxation  that  falls  upon  the 
middle-income  group.  The  changes  in 
tax  rate  contained  in  the  pending  bUl 
would  make  that  burden  worse  instead 
of  better.  The  top  bracket  rates  were  re- 
duced drastically  to  1964-far  too  much 
to  my  opinion  at  that  time,  and  I  still 
hold  that  opinion.  The  top  rate  was  re- 
duced from  91  percent  to  70  Percent— 
21  percentage  points.  And  now  the  top 
rate  is  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  65 

**^But"that  does  not  tell  the  whole  stoix 
By  changing  the  brackets  as  well  as  the 
rates,  the  tax  cut  on  some  of  the  high- 
bracket  incomes  will  be  as  much  as  8  per- 
centage points.  If  the  bill  f  o"Jd  be 
adopted.  I  say  to  my  distinguished  Qol- 
league  from  Connecticut,  then  progres- 
sivity  the  principle  of  graduation,  the 
principle  that  people  should  pay  taxes 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay.  that  the 
more  •one  earns,  the  more  he  pays,  will 
«fll  batr*e  abolished  beyond  the  income 
level  of  $50,000. 

It  is  astounding  to  me  that  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  would  consider,  in  a  5- 
year  time  bracket,  the  destruction  of  pro- 
gressivity  in  our  income  taxes  beyond 
the  $50,000  level. 

Oh  there  is  a  place  where  the  pro- 
gressivity  is  very  steep— very  steep— as 
provided  by  the  bUl.  From  a  taxable  in- 
come level  of  $500  to  $10,000.  the  pro- 
gressivity  is  100  percent.  That  is,  the  rate 
changes  in  the  bUl  provide  that  from 
the  rate  of  taxation  on  $500  of  taxable 
income  to  $10,000  of  taxable  income,  the 
rates  are  doubled— a  100-percent  increase 

in  rates.  ,      ,    _  ..  „ 

Let  us  take  another  level.  Prom  the 
level  of  the  tax  rates  on  $100,000  of  tax- 
able income  to  $200,000  of  taxable  in- 
come the  rate  increase  is  how  much?  Not 
up  there  at  100  percent.  The  increase  is 
only  5  percent. 

How  does  a  Senator  justify,  or  could 
anybody  justify,  in  the  name  of  pro- 
gressivity.  in  the  name  of  graduation  in 
our  income  tax  law.  a  progression  of  100 
percent  on  $9,500  in  income,  and  5  per- 
cent on  an  additional  $100,000  income— 
that  is,  additional  after  one  has  attained 
the  first  $100,000? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  the  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  right,  and  his  amend- 
ment tends  to  bring  a  sense  of  sanity 
and  an  overdue  sense  of  fairness  to  our 
tax  laws.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  certainly  deserves  the 
overwhelming  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  significantly  the  tax  bur- 
den on  the  most  overtaxed  segment  of 
our  society— those  in  the  middle-  and 
low-income  brackets. 

Fairness  alone  dictates  tax  relieMor 
those  millions  of  Americans. 

Last  year  the  average  citizen  paid  $163 
In  local  taxes.  $198  to  his  State  govern- 
ment and  then  had  to  turn  over  $741  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  most  effective  tax  reUef  we  can 
provide  is  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption and  raise  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction.  These  reductions  will  re- 
move the  largest  number  of  low-income 


taxpayers  from  the  tax  roles  entirely  and 
substantially  reduce  the  overall  tax  on 
those  most  in  need  of  this  reduction. 

The  personal  exemption  now  allowed 
each  taxpayer  is  $600.  This  figure  was 
set  in  1948.  ,      ..  ^  .     . 

Despite  a  steady  tacrease  for  the  last 
20  years  in  the  price  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, the  personal  exemption  has  re- 
mained the  same.  „„„««„ 

Mr  President,  the  personal  exempUon 
is  founded  on  the  theory  that  every  mwi 
is  entitled  to  a  tax-free  sum  of  money  to 
meet  his  most  basic  living  expenses 

No  one  can  possibly  exist  on  $600  at 

today's  prices.  „„„*=. 

In  1948  a  loaf  of  bread  cost  14  cents, 
a  half  a  gallon  of  milk  cost  43  cents. 
These  are  the  prices  of  a  bygone  era,  the 
last  remaining  vestige  of  which  is  tne 
$600  exemption. 

To  equal  the  purchasing  power  of  $600 
in  October.  1948.  the  personal  exemption 
today  would  have  to  be  $929.  Thus  a  fam- 
Uy  of  four  would  need  exemptions  of 
$3,716  to  equal  the  $2,400  they  received 

in  1948.  . 

Mr  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion increasing  the  personal  exempUon 
and  the  minimum  standard  deduction. 

Under  the  bill  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  11  percent  of  Americans 
who  earn  over  $15,000  receive  one-third 
of  the  tex  relief.  This  is  unfair 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Gore  which  I  am  cosponsoring,  would 
increase  the  tax  reUef  afforded  to  the 
9  out  of  10  Americans  who  make  less 
than  $15,000.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  would  afford  these  people  66  per- 
cent of  the  relief.  The  Gore  amendment 
would  increase  this  to  81  percent. 

Additionally,  the  Gore  proposal  would 
completely  remove  substantially  more  of 
the  low-income  poor  from  the  tax  roUs. 

Under  the  Gore  proposal,  when  it  be- 
comes fully  effective,  a  family  of  four  will 
be  permitted  to  retain  $5,000  tax  free. 

The  taxes  of  this  family  if  it  earned 
$7,500  would  be  reduced  by  47  percent 
under  this  proposal  as  compared  to  a 
reduction  of  less  than  7  percent  under 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  ^^.    « 

I  believe  the  proposal  before  this  Sen- 
ate is  a  sensible  and  responsible  means 
to  enact  tax  fairness.  I  urge  its  adoption- 
Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  This 
colloquy  punctuates  the  assertion  I  made 
earlier  that  even  though  we  were  unable 
to  raise  the  personal  exemption,  I  would 
stUl  oppose  the  tax  relief  as  proposed  by 
the  rate  changes  in  the  bill.  It  Is  re- 
gressive. It  makes  the  tax  burden  dis- 
proportionately worse  instead  of  better. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
what  the  amount  of  the  exemption  is  to 
be  increased  to  ultimately? 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean  by 
my  amendment? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 

Mr  GORE.  The  personal  exemption 
would  reach  the  level  of  $1,000  for  each 
taxpayer  and  dependent  to  the  year  1973, 
progressing  by  $100  per  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  have  a  deep  concern  over  this  pro- 


gresslvlty,  and  I  am  sure  he  and  I  share 
a  concern  about  regressive  taxation.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  am  troubled  over 
the  increase  to  the  personal  exemption 
from  $600  to  $1,000,  because  I  can  vis- 
ualize it  worktog  out  most  toequitably. 
A  wealthy  taxpayer,  in  a  70-percent 
tocome  tax  bracket,  with  a  $1,000  per- 
sonal exemption,  would  have  a  $700  tax 
benefit  under  the  Senator's  amendment; 
and  a  taxpayer  down  in  the  20-percent 
bracket,  a  low-income  taxpayer,  would 
end  up  with  only  a  $200  tax  benefit.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  approach  which  is 
along  the  Itoes  of  letttog  the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer.  How  does 
the  Senator  answer  that  problem? 

Mr  GORE.  Well,  if  we  were  consider- 
ing an  increase  to  the  personal  exemp- 
tion or  the  provision  of  a  tax  credit  for 
each  dependent,  without  either  being  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  provisions  in  the 
bUl  that  provide  far  greater  relief  for 
those  in  the  upper-income  brackets,  then 
the  answer  would  be  of  one  order.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  If  the  Senator  asks 
me  to  compare  a  tax  credit  for  each  tax- 
payer and  dependent  with  a  personal  ex- 
emption for  each  taxpayer  and  depend- 
ent then  I  would  say,  as  a  tax  purist,  that 
we  would  need  to  consider  it  on  its  mer- 
its—and  it  does  have  merits,  which  I  do 
not  deny  and  do  not  wish  to  deny. 

But  if  we  concluded  that  a  tax  credit 
was  the  proper  way  to  provide  this  tax 
relief  for  dependents,  or  for  each  tax- 
payer and  each  dependent,  instep  of  a 
personal  exemption,  then  it  would  seem 
that  we  should  repeal  the  $600  exemp- 
tion. And  one  can  make  a  case  for  that. 
Actually,  a  tax  credit  is,  perhaps,  from 
the  standpoint  of  tax  purists,  more  jus- 
tifiable   But  we  do  not   operate  in  a 
vacuum.  We  begto  from  where  we  are. 
There  is  no  provision  to  the  tax  law,  in 
my  opinion,  that  is  more  widely  under- 
stood by  the  American  people  than  the 
personal  exemption.  As  I  said  earlier,  be- 
fore the  able  Senator  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, this  principle  was  incorporated  in 
the  first  modern  income  tax  law  in  19U. 
It  is  a  part  of  our  economic  and  tax  law 
fabric.  The  simplest  way,  I  think  the 
most  widely  accepted  way,  certainly  the 
most  widely  understood  way  to  provide 
tax  relief  for  those  with  the  largest  fam- 
ilies, is  to  increase  that  personal  ex- 
emption. _  .    ... 
If  that  be  the  case,  then  I  come  to  this 
further  facet  of  the  question  of  the  able 
Senator:  Does  it  provide  more  relief  for 
those  with  high  incomes  than  for  those 
with  low  tocomes?  This  depends  upon 
whether  you  consider  an  exemption  pro- 
vided at  the  bottom  of  one's  income,  be- 
fore Federal  taxation  begins  to  apply,  or 
whether  you  consider  it  as  a  reduction 
from  the  top  income.  Mathematically,  n 
amounts  to  the  .same  thing. 
Mr.  MILLER.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 

atthatpotot?  ,,„*>,« 

Mr  GORE.  Just  one  moment.  Matne- 
maticaUy  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
It  means  that  a  $100  added  exemption 
for  a  taxpayer  in  the  20-percent  bracket 
means  less  than  a  $100  added  exemption 
for  a  taxpayer  in  the  50-percent  bracket. 
I  think,  however,  that  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what  I  am 
offering  here  is  substitution  for  tax  rate 
changes  which  provide  many  times  more 
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tax  relief  for  those  to  the  upper  brackets 
than  my  amendment  would  provide. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 
Mr.  GORE.  Now  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  just 
made  a  very  important  potot,  when  he 
refers  to  other  thtogs  in  his  amendment 
which  are  going  to  provide  overall  re- 
lief. I  think  the  Senator  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  average  taxpayer  is 
not  too  concerned  about  what  you  call 
this  deduction  or  what  you  call  that 
item;  what  he  is  really  concerned  about 
is  how  much  that  tax  bill  that  he  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  amounts  to.  The 
Senator  quite  correctly  interprets  that 
attitude  of  the  average  taxpayer  when  he 
alludes  to  other  rate  changes  that  he 
is  providing  in  his  amendment,  which 
are  gotog  to  cause  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
less  in  taxes,  certainly  in  the  lower  and 
low-middle  income  areas — areas  I  might 
say,  toward  which  I  am  just  as  much 
interested  in  dotog  equity  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  too 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  this  per- 
sonal exemption  has  been  hanging 
around  on  the  income  tax  laws  for  a  good 
many  years.  After  all.  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  tax  reform  bill;  and  if  the  personal 
exemption  is  out  of  date,  if  by  increasing 
it  we  are  going  to  be  doing  inequity  by 
giving  high-bracket  taxpayers  a  better 
tax  break  than  Ipw-bracket  taxpayers, 
maybe  we  ought  to  reform  it  and  get  rid 
of  it. 

The  Senator  potots  out  that  this  tax 
credit — which  is  no  original  idea  of 
mine;  it  has  been  on  our  statute  books, 
in  the  case  of  the  Iowa  tocome  tax  law. 
for  years — is  a  very  fair  way  of  handling 
this  matter;  and  if  a  taxpayer  ends  up 
paying  less  tax  because  he  has  a  tax 
credit  of  $150,  for  example,  to  take  off 
his  tax  bill  for  himself  and  his  wife  and 
each  of  his  children,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  that,  coupled  with  some  rate 
changes,  would  really  do  a  job  of  tax 
reform. 

The  Senator  knows  that  in  the  com- 
mittee we  got  fairly  close  together  one 
morning  in  trying  to  come  up  with  a  bet- 
ter way  of  doing  equity;  certainly,  to 
looking  at  the  children  as  betog  proper 
objects  of  uniform  treatment  under  tax 
law.  To  me  a  child,  whether  that  child 
comes  from  a  poor  family  or  a  wealthy 
family,  ought  to  have  the  same  status 
in  the  eyes  of  our  income  tax  law. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  when  a  child  who 
comes  from  a  wealthy  family  represents 
in  the  eyes  of  the  tax  law  a  tax  benefit 
for  his  parents  amounting  to  $700,  70 
percent  of  $1,000.  and  a  child  of  a  poor  or 
low-income  family  that  is  to  the  20-per- 
cent bracket  only  receives  $200  recogni- 
tion imder  the  tax  law. 

Maybe  this  has  been  sticking  around 
for  a  long  time  in  the  tax  law.  However. 
if  we  are  really  to  accomplish  some  tax 
reform,  this  is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  inequity  once  and  for  all. 

I  am  to  great  ssonpathy  with  many 
thtogs  that  the  Senator  is  trytag  to  do. 
I  wish  there  were  some  way  we  could 
possibly  modify  the  amendment,  at  least 
as  far  as  children  are  concerned,  to  to- 
clude  a  tax  credit.  I  am  sure  that  it  could 


be  worked  out  so  that  the  tax  bill  the 
taxpayer  would  have  to  pay  would  be  no 
greater,  and  perhaps  less,  for  most 
people. 

As  I  recall  when  we  had  a  comparison 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  impact  between  a  $780  per- 
sonal exemption  and.  I  beUeve,  a  $180 
income  tax  credit,  on  the  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income groups  was  much  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  case  of  tax  credit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
makes  an  able  argument.  He  presented 
his  case  and  this  argument  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  As  the  Senator  will 
recall.  I  voted  for  each  of  the  amend- 
ments the  Senator  offered  in  this  regard. 
Unfortunately,  the  amendments  did  not 
receive  majority  support  or  a  vote  very 
close  to  a  majority.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee voted  more  closely  upon  an  to- 
crease  in  the  personal  exemption,  one 
vote  being  a  tie  vote,  8  to  8. 

I  think  that  illustrates  the  depth  to 
which  a  personal  exemption  is  imbedded 
in  our  tax  law,  in  our  social  conscious- 
ness, and  in  our  political  concepts. 

To  further  illustrate  that,  I  know  of 
no  one  other  than  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa,  who  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
substitute  credit  for  an  tocrease  to  the 
exemption.  There  may  be  some.  I  have 
not  heard  of  them. 

I  do  know  that  a  number  of  Members 
of  the  Senate,  several  Members  on  the 
Senator's  side  of  the  aisle,  have  intro- 
duced bills  this  year  to  incretise  the  per- 
sonal exemption. 

I  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  able  mi- 
nority leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  raise  the  personal  exemption  to  $1,000. 
I  refer  to  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  ,  who  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
to  $1,200. 

And  there  are  also  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not  now 
have  particularly  in  mind  all  of  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  intro- 
duced such  bUls.  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  them.  That  seems  to  me  to 
further  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Senators  and  the  people  understand  the 
personal  exemption.  And  to  further  illus- 
trate the  fact,  as  the  Senator  may  have 
noticed,  I  introduced  in  the  Record 
letters  of  petition  to  the  Senate  delivered 
to  me  by  three  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  two  Democrats  and 
one  Republican,  containing  the  names 
of  far  more  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  other  body,  petitioning  the 
Senate  to  increase  the  personal  exemp- 
tion. 

When  we  add  to  that  the  fact  that  this 
is  understood  by  the  American  people, 
and  then  consider  that  one  of  the  goals 
of  tax  reform  should  be  simplification 
and  public  understanding.  I  believe  that 
the  argument  is  then  overwhelmingly  to 
favor  of  proceeding  with  the  approach 
of  increasing  the  personal  exemption. 

I  close  my  response  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Iowa  by  saying  that  I  recognize  how 
the  Senator  feels  about  this.     . 

I  applaud  his  concern  for 'equitable 
treatment  of  the  family  with  children  to 
nurture  and  educate.  However,  stoce  his 


tax  credit  approach  does  not  offer  an  op- 
portunity of  success  in  my  opinion,  I 
earnestly  plead  with  him  to  joto  with  me, 
as  I  joined  with  him,  in  providtog  this 
relief  by  the  route  which  I  believe  has 
the  chance  of  success. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  response.  However,  I 
think  it  gets  down  to  this.  Just  because 
there  may  be  a  number  of  people  who  ad- 
vocate an  tocrease  in  the  personal  ex- 
emption regardless  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  give  a  bigger  tax  break  for  higher 
rather  than  for  lower  taxpayers  and  just 
because  one  could  regard  this  as  emanat- 
ing from  people  who  favor  regressive  tax- 
ation does  not  make  it  fair  and  does  not 
make  it  right. 

The  Senator  talks  about  people  under- 
standing this.  I  repeat  that  I  think  what 
people  understand  is  what  their  tax  bill 
is.  And  if  their  tax  bill  is  going  to  be  less 
because  they  are  given  a  better  under- 
standing of  rates  and  a  tax  credit  off 
their  tax  bill,  which  would  be  better  than 
what  they  are  getttog  now  by  taking  $600 
off  taxable  income.  I  would  think  the 
taxpayer  would  be  delighted,  and  espe- 
cially the  low-inoMne  people. 

Possibly  some  of  the  higher  bracket 
taxpayers  would  not  like  it  as  well  be- 
cause they  would  not  get  as  much  break 
with  a  $150  tax  credit  as  they  would  with 
a  $600  personal  exemption.  The  $150  tax 
credit  would  take  $150  off  their  bill, 
whereas  if  they  are  to  the  70-percent 
bracket,  a  $600  personal  exemption 
would  mean  a  $420  deduction  from  the 
tax  bill.  So,  naturally,  some  higher 
bracket  taxpayers  are  not  going  to  be 
happy  with  a  tax  credit.  However,  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  in  turn 
give  them  a  $700  tax  break  with  a  $1,000 
exemption,  when  the  people  to  the  low- 
income  bracket,  paying  15  or  20  percent, 
would  end  up  with  a  crumb  from  the 
table. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ac- 
cept the  argument  of  the  able  Senator 
that  an  increase  to  the  personal  exemp- 
tion is  regressive. 

I  believe  to  the  principle  that  has  been 
a  part  of  our  tax  law  since  1913,  that 
a  minimum  amount  of  tocome  should  be 
free  from  tax  and  that  if  one  accepts 
this  as  a  fair  and  socially.  poUtically  ac- 
ceptable principle,  then  he  can  hardly 
deny  the  rich  this  stated  minimum,  the 
benefit  of  this  principle,  any  more  than 
he  can  withhold  it  and  deny  it  to  the 
poor. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  principle  to  allow 
every  American  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  a 
minimum  for  existence  for  himself  and 
his  dependents  before  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  begtos  to  lie.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  personal  exemption 
is  based. 

I  do  not  accept  the  theory  of  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  principle  is  regressive.  I 
think  it  is  quite  sound,  and  whether  or 
not  the  taxes  are  regressive  or  progres- 
sive depends  upon  the  rate  schedules  ap- 
pUed  to  the  income  beyond  this  level, 
beyond  this  minimum  level. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  which  shows  that  the  pend- 
tog  bill  would,  in  fact,  be  regressive.  Tax 
rate  reductions  are  small  at  the  bottom, 
with  largest  reductions  at  the  level  of 
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$50  000  a  year  and  upward.  Beyond 
$50,000.  the  percentage  of  tax  reduction 
provided  by  the  committee  bill,  by  the 
change  In  the  rate  schedule,  goes  up 
instead  of  down. 

TABLE  1.-C0MPAR1S0H  OF  TAX  RfDOCTION  UNDER  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  PROPOSAL  AND  H.R.  13270 

T«x  reduction  tor  tamily  ot  4 

=20p«rtentol  incoinel 


[Assumes  nonbusimss  deductions- 


Present 
AG< "^ 

0 

$3,000 $S6 

J3.M0 - tlZ 

J4,000 230 

J5,000 552 

$7,500 924 

$10,000 I  304 

$12,500 1732 

$15,000 2  172 

$17.500 2  660 

$20.000 3'7M 

$25,000 11  060 

$50.000 3l"94i 
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rprovisiwirts  eKective  lor  Uxable  years  beginning  in  1973. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
the  discussion,  but  I  must  tell  my  friend 
that  perhaps  in  his  thinking  the  word 
"regressive"  means  something  different 
from  the  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  If  we  are  going  to 
come  up  with  a  change  in  the  tax  law 
xmder  the  name  of  tax  reform,  which  is 
going  to  mean  that  a  wealthy  taxpayer 
is  going  to  have  a  $1,000  personal  exemp- 
tion and  a  $700  tax  break  as  a  result  of  it. 
because  he  is  in  a  70-percent  income  tax 
bracket,  and  a  low-income  taxpayer  with 
a  $1,000  exemption  is  going  to  have  only 
a  $200  tax  break.  I  think  this  is  pretty 
regressive;  and  I  think  it  falls  in  the 
same  area  of  criticism  as  the  tax  rates  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  now 
referring. 

If  that  is  not  regressive.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  word  means.  I  repeat  that  while 
there  may  be  a  number  of  people  who 
have  not  thought  through  the  personal 
exemption  and  thought  through  what 
would  happen  to  wealthy  taxpayers  and 
low-income  taxpayers  by  increasing  it 
from  $600  to  $1,000.  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  should  go  ahead 
and  compoimd  inequity. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  going  to  fare,  but  if  it 
should  not  be  adopted,  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  there  ought  to  be  a  little 
collaboration  here,  possibly  to  improve 
upon  the  tax  rates  and  to  tie  in  a  tax 
credit,  certainly  so  far  as  the  children 
are  concerned.  If  we  did  that,  I  think 
we  would  be  applauded;  and  it  would 
not  take  very  long,  through  the  mass 
media  and  the  rapidity  of  communica- 
tions, for  the  American  people  to  know 
that  finally,  after  many  years,  we  did  in 
fact  achieve  some  tax  reform  in.  this  very 
important  area  of  tax  law. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  able  friend.  He 
and  I,  I  think,  could  entertain  ourselves 
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Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  yield  in  Just  a  mo- 
ment. 

For  a  taxpayer  with  $500,000  income, 
the  committee  bill  would  give  him  a  tax 
reduction  of  $22,656.  My  amendment 
would  give  him  a  tax  reduction  of  $1,120. 
Mr  President,  mind  you.  he  has  no  more 
children  imder  the  committee  bill  than 
he  has  under  my  bill.  He  still  has  two 
children  to  support  and  a  wife  to  support. 
Now,  it  may  be.  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  states,  that  there  is  some  element 
of  imfaimess  in  providing  $1,120  tax 
relief  for  a  man  with  $500,000  income 
because  he  has  three  dependents  while 
providing  only  $304  in  tax  relief  for  i. 
taxpayer  with  the  same  number  of  de- 
pendents and  income  of  $10,000. 

One  can  recognize  that,  but  let  us  look 
at  the  differences  in  the  committee  bill 
and  its  treatment  of  those  two  men.  The 
committee  bill  provides  relief  for  a  tax- 
payer with  $10,000  of  $56:  and  the  tax- 
payer with  $500,000  of  income,  of  $22,656. 
So  my  amendment  would  substitute  $1,- 
120  tax  relief  for  a  provision  that  pro- 
vides a  tax  reduction  of  $22,656.  How 
anyone  would  construe  that  as  regressive 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  ^     ,  , 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  underscore  what  the  Senator  is 
talking  about.  Statistically  speaking, 
what  the  Senator  has  said  is  correct.  The 
people  having  more  than  $50,000  In  in- 
come a  year,  representing  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  people  who  file 
tax  returns,  receive  an  undue  share  of 
tax  relief.  ^  , , 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  provides 
13.4  of  the  tax  relief  to  this  group, 
which  represents  less  than  four-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  all  taxpayers,  which  d«n- 
onstrates  conclusively  that  the  benefit  is 
going  to  those  who  need  It  least.  It  Is 
urmecessarlly  beneficial  to  the  rich;  and 
It  Is  unnecessarily  inadequate  for  the 
poor. 

The  ratio  of  relief  between  the  $20,000 
and  $50,000  category— the  amount  ot  tax 


with  a  discussion  of  the  number  of  spir- 
its on  the  point  of  a  needle.  Particularly, 
I  would  enjoy  hearing  my  able  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa.  But  I  think 
the  principles  involved  herein  have  been 
fairly  stated.  _,  ^  _^ 

My  amendment  would  provide  more 
relief  for  the  people  who  need  it  most, 
the  people  with  most  dependents  to  sup- 
port in  the  lower  middle  income  bracket. 

As  wUl  be  noted,  the  pending  bill  pro- 
vides a  tax  reduction  of  $30  for  a  tax- 
payer with  $5,000  taxable  income  and  a 
wife  and  two  children.  Once  again.  I  ask: 
What  does  a  $30  tax  reduction  per  year 
really  mean  to  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
two  children?  That  is  $7.50  each.  The 
cost  of  living  for  four  people  has  in- 
creased more  than  that  in  the  last  30 
days  My  amendment  does  not  do  too  well 
by  him  perhaps.  It  would  give  him  a  tax 
reduction  of  $230.  He  cannot  do  too 
much  with  $230.  but  at  least  it  is  $200 
more  than  $30.  That  is  not  regressive. 
That  is  trying  to  be  fair. 

Let  us  take  another.  Each  of  the  tax- 
payers to  whom  I  refer  in  this  table  and     and  $50,000  category— the  amomii  oi  lax 
to  whom  I  will  refer  In  the  comments  on     reUef  provided  under  the  amendment  ol 
the  teble  is  one  with  a  taxable  income  of     the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  of  which  I 
a  given  amoimt  and  three  dependents. 
Take  the  taxpayer  with  an  income  of 


$7,500.  The  committee  bill,  which  is 
called  a  tax  reform  and  tax  relief  bill, 
provides  tax  relief  of  $36.  That  is  $3  a 
month  for  a  family  of  four.  My  amend- 
ment would  give  this  taxpayer  a  tax  re- 
duction of  $262. 

Let  us  go  to  another.  With  an  income 
of  $10,500,  the  bUl  would  give  him  a  tax 
relief  of  $56;  my  amendment,  $304. 

Let  us  go  to  $15,000.  The  committee 
bill  reduces  his  taxes  $96.  This  is  begin- 
ning to  be  meaningful;  $96  Is  $8  a  month, 
$2  each.  They  can  go  to  a  couple  of 
movies  for  that.  My  bill,  instead,  gives 
him  a  tax  reduction  of  $352.  The  two  be- 
gin to  reach  equality  just  above  the  $50,- 
000  income  level.  Let  us  take  a  taxpayer 
with  $50,000  income.  The  committee  bill 
would  give  tax  relief  of  $608. 

My  amendment  would  give  him  tax 
relief  of  $720.  Beyond  that,  the  commit- 
tee bill  begins  to  pile  up  the  benefits.  The 


am  a  cosponsor— Is  not  as  great  to  those 
people  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $20,000, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  American  people  are 
In  that  category  of  Incomes  of  less  than 
$20,000.  ,     ^  „  - 

We  proceeded  with  the  basic  belief 
that  a  man  In  the  poverty  bracket  would 
not  have  to  pay  a  tax.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  need  to 
increase  the  personal  exemption  Is  not  a 
new  Idea.  The  Treasury  Department 
made  a  study  of  exemptions  In  1947. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  gets  to 
that  point.  I  would  like  to  give  another 
illustration  which  was  brought  up  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  committee  bill  would  provide,  by 
tax  rate  changes,  $641  million  of  tax 
reduction  for  95,000  taxpayers  with  in- 
cranes  of  $100,000  and  over.  Let  me  re- 
peat—$641  mllUon  for  95,000  taXiJayers. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  For  how  many? 

Mr.  GORE.  95,000.  It  provides  approxi- 
mately an  equal  amoimt  of  tax  reduction 


of  $641  mlUion  for  30  mlUi<m  taxpayers 
with  incomes  under  $7,000. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  tmnk 
this  statement  is  very  important  I  hope 
the  Senate  understands  what  is  being 
said.  It  is  a  ^tuation  with  so  many  facete. 
one  which  requires  so  much  understand- 
ing  but  one  thing  Is  clear  and  that  Is  that 
Sme  tox  reUef  Is  needed  for  the  low- 
and  middle-Income  groups. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  said.  There  may 
be  some  fancy  juggling  with  statistics  in 
regard  people  with  incomes  of  over 
$100,000.  but  that  is  not  where  the  need 
Is  Those  people  do  not  come  home  wid 
meet  the  mother  and  the  kids  every  Fri- 
day night  with  a  paycheck  and  figure 
out  how  they  are  going  to  cut  down  on 
expenses.  I  might  turn  to  those  who  are 
in  the  poverty  group.  ^os«  ««"^„f  ^jj 
not  very  extravagant.  They  do  not  talk 
about  buying  a  new  car  every  year.  They 
buy  things  that  people  with  incomes  over 
$100  000  would  never  worry  about,  iney 
might  buy  a  different  used  car  every  4 

^^Sie  point  I  am  talking  about  is  that 
people  in  the  lower  levels,  and  the  pov- 
erty level,  have  a  standard  that  is  not 

very  high.  . 

To  return  to  the  circumstances  we  have 
today,  if  tax  relief  is  to  be  given  to  P^Pje 
in  the  same  proportions  as  when  the  $600 
exemption  was  established  after  World 
War  n.  we  would  have  to  8°  "O*  *° 
SI  000  but  to  more  nearly  $2.500.  we 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  Tht 
needs  of  individuals  have  gone  up  and 
but  the  tax  relief  has  gone  down. 

I  hope  that  someday  economists  and 
sociologists  apply  themselv^  to  what 
happens  to  people  when  the  tax  laws 
areSnged.'^Thls  is  what  the  Senator 
is  talking  about,  and  I  commend  Wm  for 
t  The  Senator  is  talking  about  wlmt 
happens  to  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
have  two  children,  ages  7  and  13.  They 
are  inthe  position  where  they  have  to 
worry  about  whether  they  are  gohig  to 
eat  hamburger  this  week  or  soup.  That  is 
the  difference. 

Mr   GORE.  I  believe  It  Is  Illustrated 
by  a  simple  question:  Who  can  live  on 

$50  a  month?  ^     , 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  this  is  elemen- 
tary I  commend  the  Senator. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  is  qm^te  aware 
of  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  In  1947 
the  Treasury  Department  made  a  study 
of  the  entire  question  of  exemptions  and 
they  came  to  certain  basic  conclmior^. 
This  was  right  after  World  War  H^Be- 
fore  world  War  H  there  was  a  Personal 
exemption  of  $1,000,  then  it  went  to  $500 

Sid  toally  back  to  $600^  ^ '^.f  ,^X<S 
one  paragraph  from  the  study  to  which 
I  have  referred: 

AccoKllng  to  a  widely  accepted  ^ew  the 
^  exertion  should  be  at  least  adequate  to 
cover  some  minimum  essential  living  co«s, 
^ch  ^X  amount  required  tor  reasonable 
maintenance.  It  Is  conceded  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  exemptloni.  to  living  costs  may  not 
be  exact  and  that  under  emergency  condi- 
tions it  may  be  necessary  to  go  below  ordi- 
nary minima.  For  the  long  run,  however.  It 
la  to  be  regarded  as  essential  <»  «««?* 
amounts  required  to  maintain  the  individual 
and  hJh  famUy  in  health  and  efficiency. 


That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
TMJBCSsee  is  talking  about,  and  what  I 
am  talking  about,  what  the  committees 
are  talking  about,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
Americans.  The  average  American  has 
suffered  long  enough.  It  is  time  we  recog- 
nize that  the  end  of  that  suffering  must 
come  and  that  we  must  do  sometWng 
for  these  people. 

I  talked  to  a  young  man  this  week  in 
Washington.  He  said  to  me.  "You  people 
on  the  Hill  had  better  get  busy.  I  said. 
"What's  the  problem?"  He  said.  "I  am 
working  three  Jobs  a  day  in  order  to  keep 
my  family  going."  I  asked  hto^  How 
many  chUdren  do  you  have?'   He  said. 

"Ptour."  4      ,  , 

I  think  that  the  attitude  of  people 
should  be  refiected  in  a  government  that 
is  really  concerned  about  human  needs. 
Mr  GORE.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  for  joining  me  in  spon- 
sorship of  the  amendment.  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  a  champion  in  the  cause 
of  justice  and  equity  in  tax  policy  and 

With  regard  to  the  young  gentleman 
the  Senator  just  mentioned  with  four 
ChUdren  and  a  wife,  working  at  three 
jobs  in  order  to  maintain  them,  the  Gov- 
ernment estimate  that  I  saw  as  of  Octo- 
ber last  year  stated  that  a  family  of  four 
would  need  an  income  of  $9.*8fJ»  main- 
tain a  moderate  standard  of  hving.  I  do 
not  have  the  figure  for  December  of  1969 
I  do  not  know  what  it  will  be  In  April  of 
1970   But.  surely.  It  Is  in  the  order  of 
$10,000.  Yet.  for  this  man.  whom  the 
Senator  has  cited,  with  a  wife  and  1°"^ 
children,  if  he  is  able,  by  working  at  three 
jobs,  to  earn  $10,000.  the  pending  bill 
would  provide  him  a  tax  relief  of  $56  I 
thought  the  Senator  would  be  interested 

Mr  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  need  for  the  bill.  It  is  here. 
Now  Is  the  time.  It  is  repetitious  to  keep 
talking  about  It.  Frankly,  even  If  we  do 
not  increase  the  personal  exemption, 
there  wUl  be  cost  to  the  Government 
People  wUl  be  driven  to  welfare.  They 
must  pay  their  bill.  Maybe  not  as  weU 
as  they  would  like  to.  It  sort  of  depreci- 
ates their  appreciation  of  their  Govern- 
ment  because  they  feel  that  somehow  or 
another  they  are  not  able  to  earn  their 
way  and  therefore  they  are  forced  to  go 
to  some  agency  that  they  would  prefer 

not  to  use.  , 

I  am  not  one  who  says  that  all  people 
on  welfare  really  apply  themselves  as 
weU  as  they  should,  but  most  apply  out 


of  sheer  need.  It  Is  time  to  eUminate 
many  people  from  the  taxroUs.  The  wel- 
fare load  should  be  reduced.  To  a  great 
extent  while  50  percent  is  Pa»d  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  aiso. 
it  is  true  that  property  taxes  are  soar- 
ing  Look  at  it  on  that  basis.  Probably 
it  would  provide  not  alone  an  equality 
or  a  utilization  of  the  tax  money  col- 
lected but  in  addition  probably  would 
give  some  relief  to  people  from  the  ten- 
sions  they   feel   from   the   tremendotis 
squeeze  occasioned  by  the  cost  of  Imng. 
The  standard  of  Uvlng  has  Increased  m 
this  country  and.  therefore    it  is  just 
equitable,  fair.  good,  and  right,  that  my 
amendment  to  Increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption be  adopted. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 
I  wish  Mr.  President,  to  make  particular 
reference  to  the  letter  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  published  m 
the  RECORD  on  yesterday.  The  first  fal- 
lacy of  the  argument  which  the  Treasury 
advances  is  that  it  assumes  failure  to 
produce  in  this  particular  bUl  a  relaUve 
balance  between  revenues  and  tax  relief 
is,  i^  facto,  a  demonstration  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  A  judgment  as  to  fiscal 
responsibility  depends  on  the  Impact  of 
my  proposal  on  the  total  budget  picture 
of  the  Government,  upon  the  total  econ- 
omy  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  social 
fabric  and  the  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  not  just  the  amounts  in  the 

particular  bill.  i„.^v,-w. 

No  one  in  the  Treasury  or  elsewhere 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  asserted  that 
an  Increase  In  the  personal  exemption 
wUl  m  and  of  Itself,  produce  a  budget 
deficit  either  in  the  short  run  or  m  the 
long  run.  Indeed,  quite  the  contrary  is 

true.  ^  .     . . 

Given  reasonable  estimates  as  to  fu- 
ture needs  of  spending  and  increased  tax 
revenues  from  growth  in  the  economy,  we 
can  expect  a  unified  budget  surplus  of 
from  $3  billion  to  $6  bUlion  In  the  com- 
ing fiscal  years,  even  with  an  Increase 
to  a  more  realistic  $1,000  personal  ex- 
emption. 

Mr  President,  this  estimate  is  not 
Ughtly  arrived  at.  I  ask  that  this  subject 
be  given  careful  consideration,  and  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Prhited  m 
the  RECORD  a  table  which  verifies  this 
conclusion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ESTIMATED  BUDGET  EFFECTS  OF  GORE  PROPOSAL-FISCAL  YEARS 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  not  even  attempted 
to  assert  the  contrary.  This  illustrates 
that  the  question  of  fiscal  responsibility 
partakes  of  many  parts,  not  merely  a 
narrow  measurement  between  tax  reform 
and  tax  relief.  Indeed,  this  question  goes, 
as  I  have  said,  to  our  whole  society.  Fur- 
ther revenues  from  tax  reform  have 
nothing  logically  to  do  with  a  tax  meas- 
ure to  increase  or  reduce  the  tax  burden. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  stated  on  numerous  occasions  be- 
fore congressional  committees  that  the 
issues  of  tax  reform  on  the  one  hand 
and  tax  decreases  or  increases  on  the 
other  are  two  quite  separate  and  In- 
dependent issues.  He  was  correct. 

Proper  tax  reforms  should  be  enacted 
because  they  constitute  wise,  fair,  equita- 
ble tax  policy.  Appropriate  tax  relief 
should  be  enacted  because  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  people,  because  of 
economic  justification,  and  because  of 
revenue  needs.  But  it  does  not  mean  at 
all,  Mr.  President,  that  in  order  to  have 
tax  reform,  we  engage  in  the  sham  of  tax 
relief  try  rate  changes  of  1  percentage 
point  ■  for  the  low  brackets  on  small 
amounts  of  income  and  up  to  8  percent- 
age points  in  the  high  brackets  on  large 
amounts. 

One  could  almost  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  rate  changes,  meager  as  they 
are,  in  effect,  on  the  lower  brackets,  are 
proposed  only  as  an  excuse  to  give  big 
tax  cuts  to  those  in  the  high  brackets. 
I  do  not  really  know  how  one  can  avoid 
that  conclusion,  because  a  reduction  of 
1  percentage  point  for  a  taxpayer  with 
a  tax  liability  of  $50  is  50  cents. 

But  if  that  appears  ridiculous,  take  1 
percentage  point  on  a  ttix  liability  of 
$1,000.  This  gives  a  tax  reduction,  under 
the  committee  bill,  of  $10. 

This  is  a  costly  excuse  for  giving  a 
$22,000  tax  reduction  to  a  man  with  an 
income  of  $500,000. 

Who  can  say  that  this  is  according  to 
need  or  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxation  according  to  ability  to 
pay? 

The  issues  of  tax  reform  and  tax  re- 
duction and  of  budgetary  balance  are 
separate  issues,  and  there  need  not  be 
a  connection  between  the  revenues  to  be 
derived  and  expended  through  each  of 
these  two  or  three  separate  actions.  One 
may  follow  the  other,  of  course,  unless 
both  receive  simultaneous  treatment,  but 
each  should  and  must  stand  upon  its 
own  justification. 

The  burden  of  proof  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility is  on  the  administration  in  sup- 
porting this  bill,  which  provides  a  new 
loophole  for  railroads:  which  continues 
unreasonable  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowances for  oil,  gas,  and  the  minerals; 
which  continues  a  tax  loophole  for  banks, 
for  real  estate;  and  which  provides,  as 
I  have  indicated,  vmjustifiable  tax  relief 
for  individuals  with  high  incomes. 

Those  who  advocate  these  measures,  it 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  are 
hard  put  to  justify  them  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  fiscal  responsibility  or  of 
social  justice.  That  burden  has  not  been 
satisfied  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  nor 
will  it  be,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  American 


people  so  long  as  the  Treasury  insists 
on  viewing  my  proposal,  or  the  proposal 
of  others  of  similar  portent,  with  fiscal 
blindness  that  prevents  their  seeing  be- 
yond the  four  comers  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  refer  further,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Cohen.  One  of  the  most  shocking  state- 
ments to  bear  the  oflQcial  imprimatur  of 
this  administration  is  one  contained  in 
this  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary  Cohen 
to  Senator  Long  relative  to  my  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  found  in  the  Record 
of  yesterday's  debate,  at  page  36264. 

In  commenting  on  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting and  educating  children — a  bur- 
den which  my  amendment  would  do 
much  to  relieve — Secretary  Cohen, 
speaking  officially  for  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, stated: 

Through  appropriations  for  education  and 
other  purposes,  the  cost  of  raising  large 
families  Is  already  borne  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  those  who  did  not  beget  the 
children. 

Mr.  President,  this  illustrates  the  gross 
insensitivity,  if  not  the  social  callousness, 
that  this  administration  repeatedly  dis- 
plays toward  the  mass  of  our  people.  I 
thought  we  had  long  ago  gotten  beyond 
the  point  where  we  regarded  public  edu- 
cation as  the  responsibility  of  parents 
alone.  I  thought  everyone  had  imder- 
stood  for  at  least  the  seven  decades  of 
this  century,  if  not  for  the  3V2  centuries 
of  our  colonial  and  national  existence, 
the  responsibility  of  government,  wheth- 
er it  be  local.  State,  or  National,  the 
responsibility  of  the  whole  society.  In  the 
field  of  education. 

We  do  not  have  public  education  for 
the  benefit,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  of  the 
parents  of  oiu:  children.  We  have  public 
education  for  the  benefit,  betterment, 
and  progress  of  the  whole  society.  This 
point  is  cardinal  to  the  whole  question 
of  public  school  development,  including 
problems  of  desegregation,  both  North 
and  South. 

True,  Mr.  President,  there  are  still 
some  individuals  who  want  to  avoid  and 
deny  responsibility  for  children,  for  edu- 
cation of  children.  I  recall,  as  a  superin- 
tendent of  education  in  a  coimty  in  Ten- 
nessee, I  sought  to  provide  additional 
educational  facilities;  and  I  recall  one 
gentleman,  who  had  not  been  favored 
with  offspring  in  his  lifetime,  but  who 
had  been  so  f  ortimate  as  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  wordly  goods  in  the 
form  of  rich  farmland.  He  vigorously 
resisted  increasing  the  county  tax  rate, 
and  said  to  me  and  others  that  he  did 
not  want  to  bear  any  responsibility  for 
educating  the  children  that  others  beget. 
I  find  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fol- 
lowing this  same  antediluvian  principle. 

I  thought  Thomas  Jefferson  success- 
fully led  the  fight  to  settle  that  a  long 
time  ago.  Here  is  what  he  said: 

By  far  the  most  important  bill  In  our 
whole  code.  Is  that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  people.  No  other  sure  founda- 
tion can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  happiness. 

Then  later  he  said: 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free,  it  expects  what  never  was  and  never 
will  be. 


Yet,  Secretary  Cohen  seems  to  be  argu- 
ing with  Thomas  Jefferson.  If  he  is,  I 
should  like  to  quote  Jeflerson  a  little 
further: 

Enlighten  the  people  generally,  and  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  of  both  mind  and  will 
vanish. 

And  he  continued: 

The  tax  which  will  be  paid  for  the  purpose 
of  education  is  not  more  than  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kings, 
priests,  and  nobles  who  will  rise  up  among 
us  If  we  leave  the  people  In  Ignorance. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  on  December  1, 
1969,  we  have  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  Nixon  administration 
writing  to  the  U.S.  Senate: 

Through  appropriations  for  education  and 
other  purposes  the  costs  of  raising  large 
families  U  already  borne  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  those  who  did  not  beget  the  chil- 
dren. 

If  Thomas  Jefferson  could  hear  that, 
to  use  a  colloquialism,  lie  would  turn  over 
in  his  grave.  How  many  times  have  we 
condemned  those  who  pled  for  segregated 
schools  on  the  basis  that  the  poor,  those 
who  do  not  live  in  the  affluent  suburbs, 
those  who  are  black  or  of  softie  Spanish- 
derived  descent,  or  oriental,  do  not  pay 
as  much  in  taxes  as  do  the  richer  ele- 
ments of  society,  and  therefore  do  not 
have  and  perhaps  should  not  have  equal 
school  facilities,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  entitled  to  invade  the  better  public 
schools  in  the  more  affluent  neighbor- 
hoods. 

As  early  as  1647,  with  the  so-called 
Old  Deluder  law,  the  responsibility  of 
the  community  to  establish  schools  was 
proclaimed.  With  the  passage  of  time 
and  further  progress  in  education,  we 
moved  away  from  purely  local  control  of 
education  to  State  control,  and  all  State 
systems  have  long  since  incorporated  six 
very  important  principles:  They  are  tax 
supported,  they  are  under  public  control, 
they  are  free  of  charge  at  least  through 
the  secondary  level,  they  are  nonsec- 
tariaui,  they  are  compulsory  to  a  certain 
age  or  grade  level,  they  are  imiversal  in 
scope,  and  their  cost  is  borne  by  general 
taxation. 

This  has  been  established  by  demo- 
cratic development  since  the  age  of  the 
Old  Deluder  law  in  1647;  and  yet,  we 
have  Secretary  Cohen  complaining  to- 
day that  people  of  affluent  income  are  al- 
ready bearing — well,  perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter read  it: 

Through  appropriations  for  education  and 
other  purposes  the  costs  of  raising  large 
families  is  already  borne  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  those  who  did  not  beget  the  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  thinking  about  the 
children.  I  do  not  wish  to  assess  blame 
for  those  who  brought  them  into  the 
world.  I  wish,  however,  that  our  tax  laws 
be  fair  and  equitable,  and  whether  we 
condemn  a  father  and  a  mother  for  hav- 
ing children  or  whether  we  do  not — 
and  I  do  not — who  can  support  a  child 
on  $50  a  month?  Is  this  a  birth  control 
measure?  If  we  wish  to  deal  in  the  fu- 
ture, with  birth  control,  family  plan- 
ning, et  cetera,  that  should  be  dealt  with 
In  another  bill.  Here  we  are  dealing  with 


taxation,  and  I  am  talking  about  the 
father  and  the  mother  living  out  in  the 
suburbs,  with  a  big  mortgage  on  a  little 
house  already  filled  with  chUdren. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE."  I  yield.  ^      ^ 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sub- 
mit to  the  Senator  that  while  he  is  mak- 
ing an  eloquent  argument,  he  is  using 
what  we  in  debate  usually  refer  to  as  a 
strawman  technique:  He  is  making  an 
eloquent  argument  in  answer  to  an  argu- 
ment the  other  fellow  did  not  make. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  put  it  in  the 
Record  yesterday.  ^  ^   ^, 

Mr    LONG.   I   have   read   what   the 
Secretary   said   twice.   The   Senator   is 
making  an  eloquent  argument  against 
an    argument    the    Secretary    did    not 
make.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  logical 
for  the  Senator  to  make  his  argument 
against  the  argument  which  the  Secre- 
tary did  make.  That  way,  it  might  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary:  but  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Senator  can  convince  somebody 
by  answering  an  argument  he  did  not 
make.  Why  does  the  Senator  not  answer 
the  argument  he  did  make?  I  have  read 
the  words  the  Senator  referred  to;  but 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  a  logical 
argument,  to  which  I  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  a  logical  response,  but  I  see 
no  point  in  either  knocking  over  a  straw- 
man  or  lighting  a  match  to  it.  Why  doe.s 
the  Senator  not  respond  to  the  argument 
the  Secretary  made?  ^    ^    -^  ,,  y^ 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
glad  to.  I  thought  I  had. 

Mr  LONG.  I  have  read  it  twice  now, 
while  the  able  Senator  was  answering  an 
argiunent  the  man  did  not  make. 

Mr  GORE.  It  might  enUghten  the 
Senator  to  hear  it  read.  Let  me  read 
it  aloud,  if  the  Senator  does  not  mind.  I 
am  almost  constrained  to  put  the  whole 
letter  in  the  Record,  but  since  it  appears 
on  page  36264,  perhaps  I  should  not 
burden  the  taxpayers  by  reprmtmg  all 
of  the  letter  again.  But  I  wish  at  least 
to  read  this  entire  paragraph: 

Thus  the  burden  of  supporting  children 
above  the  minimum  HEW  standards  would 
be  shifted  from  the  large  families  which 
have  the  children — 
Does  the  Senator  imderstand  that? 
Mr  LONG.  I  think  I  understand  the 
whole  paragraph.  What  concerns  me  is 
that  I  think  the  Senator  does  not  under- 
stand those  words  he  is  reading. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  fine,  if  the  Senator 
understands. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said. 
Thus  the  burden  of  supporting  children 
above  the  minimum  HEW  standards  would 
be  shifted— 

Now  he  is  talking  about  my  amend- 
ment. That  is  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Let  us  understand  that.  He  is  saying  that 
my  amendment  would  shift  the  burden 
of  supporting  children  above  the  mini- 
mum HEW  standards — 
from  the  large  families  which  have  the  chil- 
dren— 

That  is  not  hard  to  imderstand — 
to  the  single  persons  and  smaller  families. 


Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  That  is  what  It  says. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  his  amendment  would  do  what  the 
Secretary  says  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  that  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  most  tax  relief 
for  the  taxpayers  who  need  It  most,  those 
with  the  most  children  to  support. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  not  precisely  what 
the  Secretary  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  All  right.  Let  me  read  It 
again.  . 

Mr.  LONG.  That  sentence  speaks 
clearly  for  itself,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  that  is  clear  to  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  is  clear 
to  me.  We  will  then  go  to  the  next  sen- 

t6nC6. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  means  just  what  is  says, 
that  is  all.  . 

Mr.  GORE.  The  next  sentence  reads. 

Through  appropriations  for  education  and 
other  purposes  the  costs  of  raising  large 
families  is  already  borne  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  those  who  did  not  beget  the  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  that?  ^    „ 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  what  the  Secretary 


says. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  is  correct,  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  tend  to  do  that? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thmk  to 
use  that  as  an  argument  against  a  prin- 
ciple of  equitable  taxation  is  older  than 
Thomas  Jefferson.  I  thought  that  was 
settled  in  the  fight  in  Virginia.  I  thought 
that  was  settled  by  the  democratic  proc- 
ess that  began,  as  I  said,  with  the  "Old 
Deluder"  law.  Let  me  continue  to  read. 
This  Is  the  conclusion  he  reaches: 

We  believe  the  committee  has  acted  wisely 
m  lowering  the  burden  on  all  taxpayers  whc»e 
incomes  are  above  the  minimum  HEW  levels, 
particularly  upon  those  whose  Incomes  are 
modestly  above  such  levels,  rather  than— 

Does  the  Senator  follow  me? 

I  continue  to  read — 
rather  than  distributing  the  tax  reUef  by  size 
of  families. 

There  Mr.  President,  we  have  it.  He 
does  not  wish  to  distribute  tax  reliefin 
accordance  with  the  size  of  families.  The 
affluent  people  who  are  either  single  or 
have  but  few  chUdren  are  already,  as  he 
says,  bearing  a  heavy  burden  in  edu- 
cating the  children  that  others  beget. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand what  the  Assistant  Secretary  is 
saying  here,  it  is  that  when  we  get  just 
above  the  poverty  level,  he  wants  to  dis- 
tribute the  tax  reduction  according  to 
need  rather  than  according  to  number. 

Mr  GORE.  He  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr  GORE.  How  does  he  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  of  giving  a  $22,000  reduction 
to  a  man  with  $500,000  in  income?  Is  that 

need? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  pending  bill 

Mr  GORE.  Answer  my  question.  Is 
that  need?  The  Senator  laid  down  the 
yardstick.  .     ^. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  tax  reduction  in  the 


pending  bill  with  respect  to  a  man  above 
an  income  of  $25,000  is  not  based  on  need. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  violates  his 
own    yardstick    when    he    gets    above 
$25,000. 
Mr.  LONG.  No,  I  do  not  violate  It. 
Mr.  GORE.  On  what  basis? 
Mr.  LONG.  It  is  an  adjustment  for  peo- 
ple in  the  lower  income  brackets. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  a  mechanism  for 
doing  something.  Why  is  it  done?  The 
Senator  started  by  saying  it  is  on  a  basis 
of  need.  Now  he  is  running  from  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  never  for  a  mo- 
ment contended  that  where  we  reduce 
rates  it  is  justified  for  a  person  in  the  up- 
per tax  brackets  on  the  basis  that  he 
needs  the  money.  He  does  not  have  to 
have  bread  or  other  things. 

The  Senator  would  increase  taxes  on 
a  lot  of  single  people  and  married  cou- 
ples and  couples  with  one  dependent 
who  need  their  money  every  bit  as  much 
as  the  people  he  would  like  to  help.  In 
fact,  the  Senator  would  increase  the  tax 
benefit  more  for  the  people  for  whom 
he  would  provide  tax  increases. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
Uxed  under  the  pending  bUl  would  be 
taxed  even  if  the  Senator's  amendment 
were  to  provide  that  they  can  be  said 
to  need  the  money  and  expenses. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  tax  system  work 
on  such  a  basis  that  we  would  not  tax 
anyone  who  has  any  pressing  need  for 
the  money.  . 

The  Government  needs  money,  and  it 
would  be  inflationary  if  we  were  not  to 
try   to  maintain  some  balance  in  our 

budget.  ^  ^,      J 

May  I  state  the  argument  that  I  under- 
stand the  Secretary  to  be  stating  here? 

Mr.  GORE.  Surely. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  is  answering  an  argument  that 
the  Secretary  did  not  make. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  is 
saying— I  think  we  will  both  agree— that 
we  do  not  want  to  tax  a  person  whom  we 
define  as  being  in  the  poverty  bracket. 

The  Senator  modified  the  amendments 
he  offered  in  the  committee  to  take  that 
into  account. 

What  the  Secretary  was  advocating 
and  what  the  committee  seemed  to  agree 
on  did  more  for  the  poor  than  did  the 
Gore  amendment. 

So  we  agree,  I  would  think,  that  where 
a  person  is  regarded  as  being  in  the 
poverty  bracket,  he  should  not  have  to 
pay  any  income  tax  at  all. 

I  submit  that  what  the  Secretary 
is  saying  is  that  when  you  tax  these 
taxpayers  who  are  in  the  lowest  tax 
brackets— and  I  am  talking  about  the 
people  who  are  paying  at  the  13,  14.  and 
15  percent  rate— we  ought  to  tax  those 
people  who  are  paying  at  the  lower  rate 
according  to  need.  And  the  Senators 
approach  based  on  the  need  to  which  the 
Secretary  is  referring  would  place  a 
heavier  tax  on  single  people  or  marned 
couples  or  couples  with  but  one  child 
that  would  be  a  heavier  tax  burden  based 
on  need  than  the  administration  seems 
to  think  we  ought  to  impose  on  those 

''^e  Senator  points  out  that  those 
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people  are  already  paying  taxes  for  tbe 
support  and  assistance  of  families  to 
educate  children.  And  he  contends  that 
the  big  families,  if  there  Is  no  greater 
need  for  them,  ought  to  pay  something, 
little  though  it  might  be,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  support  of  their  own  children, 
the  same  way  in  which  a  single  person 
who  is  equally  in  need  ought  to  pay 
taxes.  It  Is  also  fair  that  a  married  per- 
^n  equally  in  need  ought  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  his  own  children. 

If  we  were  to  raise  the  exemption  to 
the  point  that  the  Senator  would  like  to 
raise  it,  we  would  not  be  talking  about 
a  bill  that  would  cost  $9  billion  in  reve- 
nue, but  we  would  be  talking  about  a  bill 
that  would  cost  $50  billion  in  revenue. 

Unfortunately,  if  we  did  that,  we  know 
that  we  would  have  a  huge  Gtovemment 
deficit  and  would  be  adding  to  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  and  might  well  take  away 
from  those  people,  in  terms  of  inflation, 
as  much  as  we  would  hope  to  do  for  them 
in  terms  of  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  grateful  to  have  the 
explanation  of  the  Secretary's  letter  by 
-  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
-mittee.  It  is  enlightening.  But  the  letter 
stands  as  written.  The  Senator's  expla- 
nation does  not  change  it.  The  letter  can 
be  found  in  yesterday's  Record. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  a 
statement,  however,  that  I  must  chal- 
lenge. He  said  that  I  propose — that  is, 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
proposes — to  Increase  the  tax  on  single 
taxpayers  and  on  taxpayers  having  small 
families,  for  the  benefit,  as  I  believe  he 
said,  of  taxpayers  having  large  families. 
That  is  not  the  case.  My  amendment 
would  not  Increase  the  tax  on  any  tax- 
payer above  the  tax  levied  by  present 
l&w 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
so  that  we  might  just  get  together  on 
this  point,  I  am  talking  about  what  would 
be  done  relative  to  the  committee  bUl. 

Mr.  GORE.  All  right.  I  appreciate  the 
tunendment  of  the  Senator's  statement 
compared  with  the  committee  bill. 

My  tunendment  would  provide  a  heav- 
ier tax  liability  for  some  taxpayers.  I 
want  to  come  to  that.  But  before  doing 
so,  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that 
my  amendment  does  not  increase  the  tax 
liability  of  any  taxpayer  over  the  present 
law. 

Let  us  begin  with  single  persons.  A 
single  taxpayer  having  an  income  of 
$1,700  would  have  a  tax  reduction  of  $109 
under  the  committee  bill.  It  would  be 
$100  imder  my  amendment.  So  that  is 
evening  up. 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  status 
of  a  single  taxpayer  having  an  income 
of  $3,000.  The  committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide him  a  tax  reduction  of  $96.  My 
amendment  would  provide  a  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $131.  So  my  amendment  would 
not  discriminate  against  him. 

Take  a  single  tax  payer  with  $5,000 
taxable  income.  The  committee  biU  would 
give  htm  a  tax  reduction  of  $52.  My 
amendment  would  give  him  a  tax  reduc- 
tiCHi  of  $76. 

A  single  taxpayer  wltii  $10,000  tax- 
able income:  The  committee  bill  would 
give  him  a  tax  reduction  of  $122.  My 
amendment  would  give  him  a  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $130. 


Now  let  us  come  to  a  single  taxpayer 
with  an  income  of  $15,000,  and  at  that 
point  the  committee  bill  would  give  him 
a  tax  reduction  of  $304;  my  amendment, 
$278. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  point  at  which 
the  conunittee  bill  would  give  him  more 
tax  reduction.  A  single  taxpayer  with  an 
income  of  $20,000  would  receive  from 
the  committee  bill  a  tax  reduction  of 
$626;  my  amendment,  $576. 

At  the  $50,000  income  level,  the  com- 
mittee bill  woiild  provide  a  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $3,104;  my  amendment.  $2,482. 

At  the  $100,000  level,  the  committee 
bill  would  give  him  a  tax  reduction  of 
$5,104;  my  amendment  would  provide  a 
tax  reduction  of  $2,664.  The  further  up 


the  scale  one  goes  from  there,  the  greater 
the  disparity. 

I  respectfully  suggest.  Mr.  President, 
that  single  taxpayers  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  income  derived 
from  this  economy,  which  belongs  to  all 
Americans,  derived  from  the  processes  of 
government  and  society  of  which  he  is 
such  a  wonderful  beneficiary,  does  in 
fact  owe  a  social  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute to  the  government  that  pro- 
vides the  education  and  the  well-being, 
in  large  measiu^,  for  the  mass  of  our 
people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
table  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  3.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  TAX  REDUCTION  UNDER  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  PROPOSAL  AND  H.R.  13270 

TAX  REDUCTION  FOR  SINGLE  PERSONS  > 

|A»uinM  nonbusiness  deductions  °- 20  pereent  of  Incomel 
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12,500.. 
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0 

0 

0 
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34.8 
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18.9 

114 

26.9 

9.0 

76 

13.2 

6.9 

98 

9.8 

8.2 
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8.8 

9.7 

182 

9.0 

11.5 
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10.5 

13.6 

414 

12.4 

15.3 

576 

14.1 

17.8 

930 

16.0 

19.0 

2,482 

15.2 

12.3 

2,664 

6.4 

'Provisions  as  effective  for  taxable  years  bejinning  in  1973. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  speaking  to  an  amendment  which 
would  cost  the  Government  several  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year— roughly,  $5.8  billion 
a  year — more  in  revenue  loss  than  would 
the  committee  bill. 

If  the  Senator  would  direct  himself  to 
an  increase  in  the  exemption  to  about 
$800  per  person  rather  than  $1,000,  he 
would  be  speaking  in  terms  of  about  the 
same  revenue  loss  as  entailed  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee.  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  directing  himself  to  a  revenue 
loss  of  approximately  the  same  amount, 
his  amendment,  tailored  to  an  $800  fig- 
ure, which  would  be  about  the  same  rev- 
enue loss  as  the  committee  bill,  would 
involve  the  shift  of  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion of  tax  reduction  from  those  with 
either  no  family  or  with  families  of  a 
wife  and  no  children  in  favor  and  to  the 
benefit  of  those  with  families  of  four  or 
more. 

At  the  point  where  one  has  a  wife  and 
two  children,  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
slight  balance  in  favor  of  the  Senator's 
argument  in  terms  of  revenue  impact, 
but  not  much.  In  order  to  achieve  that, 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  sacrifice 
the  advantages  of  simplicity  that  are 
gained  by  increasing  the  standard  de- 
duction, which  benefits  middle-income 
families,  from  10  percent  up  to  15  per- 
cent, and  with  the  top  limit  from  $1,000 
up  to  $2,000.  There  is  something  in  it  that 
does  not  meet  the  eye,  and  that  Is  the 


great  amoimt  of  inconvenience  to  people 
to  have  to  keep  the  records  to  prepare 
the  tax  returns  in  order  to  itemize  a 
claim  for  deductions,  the  expense  that 
occurs  to  a  great  number  of  people  be- 
cause of  having  to  pay  someone  to  ad- 
vise and  consult,  and  the  time  involved 
in  going  to  those  people  for  help  in  pre- 
paring one's  income  tax  return.  So  there 
are  advantages  in  the  committee  bill  in 
addition  to  the  rate  reduction  that  the 
committee  voted. 

While,  of  course,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  do  much  good  for  many  peo- 
ple, if  it  is  reduced  to  the  same  revenue 
loss,  it  would  also  impose  additional 
taxes  on  a  great  number  of  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  in  the  same  earn- 
ing brackets  that  the  Senator  would 
seek  to  benefit. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 
I  suggest  that  he  be  careful  lest  he  set 
up  a  strawman  for  himself? 

The  Treasury  letter  concludes  by  com- 
paring an  increase  in  the  personal  ex- 
emption to  $800  with  the  tax  reduction 
provisions  in  the  Finance  Committee  bill. 

It  is  asserted  that  my  proposal  is  not 
as  effective  as  the  pending  bill  for  single 
persons,  married  couples  with  no  depend- 
ents, and  married  couples  with  one  de- 
pendent. I  am  offering  an  amendment 
to  increase  the  personal  exemption  to 
$1,000.  But  even  taking  the  administra- 
tion flgiure  of  an  $800  exemption,  to  which 
the  able  Senator  has  just  referred,  it  is 
worthwhile  noting  that  with  respect  to 
taxpayers,  about  whom  the  administra- 
tion is  so  concerned — ^I  call  it  to  the  Sen- 


ator's attention  in  response  to  his  state- 
ment—the administration  asserts  that 
at  an  $800  personal  exemption,  single 
persons  would  receive  $392  million  less 
relief  than  under  the  committee  bill.  But 
almost  one-half  of  this  excess  relief  eoes 
to  high-bracket  taxpayers 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  beat  his  breast 
for  Uie  benefit  of  the  single  taxpayers 
in  the  income  brackets  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  aline  himself 
with  the  philosophy  expressed  in  the  As- 
sistant Secretary's  letter,  he  has  every 
right  to  do  so.  But  it  is  certainly  contrary 
to  aU  the  "grandma"  amendments  I  have 
heard  him  offer  on  the  floor  as  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  blU- 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  (jORE.  I  yield. 

Mr  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  offering  me 
assurance  that  if  his  amendment  for  a 
$1,000  exemption  is  rejected,  he  will  not 
offer  one  for  an  exemption  of  a  lesser 
figure,  perhaps  $900.  $800.  $950— some 
figure  less  than  $1,000? 

Mr  GORE.  The  assurance  I  am 
pleased  to  give  the  Senator  is  that  shoiUd 
the  Senate  err  in  not  adc«)ting  the 
amendment  to  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion to  $1,000,  I  shaU  then  offer  it  at 
$900  or  $800,  or,  indeed.  I  might  even 
spUt  the  hundreds.  I  am  very  strongly 
opposed  to  the  rate  changes  recom- 
mended in  the  committee  bill.  As  I  have 
said,  and  I  repeat,  the  meager  tax  re- 
duction given  in  the  lower  brackets  by 
rate  changes  can  be  viewed,  to  my  opin- 
ion as  but  excuses  to  provide  big  tax 
cutk  for  the  high  brackets.  I  am  opposed 
to  it  and  I  offer  as  a  substitute  for  that 
proposal  tax  relief  for  those  who  need  it 
most,  the  people  at  the  low-income  level 
with  families  to  support. 

Yes,  I  will  give  assurance,  not  ad  m- 
finituin,  but  imtil  I  win. 

Mr  LONG.  I  had  assumed  the  Sena- 
tor would  do  so.  If  we  were  debatii^  the 
Senator's  amendment  just  as  he  offered 
it  I  would  be  wilUng  to  debate  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  cannot 
stand  the  revenue  loss,  but  I  anticipated, 
and  I  am  not  constrained  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  about  the  proposition,  the 
Senator  would  offer  it  at  a  lesser  flgure  if 
it  failed  at  $1,000. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  had  better  stay  around  ^aec&use 
support  has  been  rising  for  the  $1,000 
exemption  in  the  last  few  days,  and,  par- 
ticularly, if  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  totroduced  amendments 
vote  as  they  have  introduced  amend- 
ments. I  think  they  wUl.  I  anticipate 
that  they  wiU.  and  I  shall  shout  with  glee 
when  they  do. 

Mr  LONG.  I  am  equally  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  we  have  had  some  difficulty  m 
prevailing  upon  Senators  to  be  present  to 
hear  the  arguments.  At  the  moment, 
the  Senator  is  addressing  himself  ably 
to  this  proposition,  as  he  has  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
could  get  on  more  expeditiously  with  the 
bill  if  Senators  would  plan  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  and  hear  the  presentations 
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both  for  and  against  proposals.  It  1b 
somewhat  frustrating  to  find  that  many 
people  vote  when  they  have  not  heard 
the  presentations.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  good  presentation  for  his 
amendment  and  m  due  course  I  shall 
make  a  presentation  for  the  committee 
position. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  has  been 
compelled  to  make  his  presentation  to  a 
large  number  of  empty  chairs  and  I  ex- 
pect the  same  thing  will  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  think  they  wUl  do  a 
better  job  than  the  Senator— not  to  de- 
bating the  proposition  but  to  presenting 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  worked  out. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President  iMr.  Bell- 
MON  to  the  chair) ,  the  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  are  perttoent. 
Of  course,  it  Is  a  matter  of  regret  and 
disappototment  that  I  do  not  have  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate  pres- 
ent for  a  debate  on  a  principle  of  tax- 
ation  for   which   I  have   labored   and 
fought  for  several  years.  I  guess  I  am  a 
bit  V£dn  to  assuming  that  if  more  Sen- 
ators had  heard  my  arguments  the  easier 
the  victory  would  be.  But  be  that  as  It 
may,  I  am  dotog  the  best  I  can,  talktog  to 
as  many  Senators  as  I  can,  and  perhaps 
the  people  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  Record.  At  least,  It  Is  the  only 
way  I  have  of  undertaktog  today  to  per- 
suade the  Senate.  I  must  add  that  fre- 
quently Senators  have  aides  either  to  the 
Chamber  or  in  the  gallery  who  take  notes 
on  points  made  during  the  course  of  de- 
bate, so  one's  efforts  here  are  not  en- 
tirely without  effect.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
thank  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  democracy  Is  to  sur- 
vive we  must  provide  for  the  children  of 
today  in  order  that  the  citizens  of  tomor- 
row be  healthy  of  mind,  body,  and  spirit. 
In  order  to  do  so  we  must  tax  the  wealth 
and  tooome,  where  it  is,  to  educate  and 
niuture  the  children,  where  they  are. 
I  am  so  surprised  that  a  very  enlight- 
ened, delightful,  and  personable  man 
such  as  Secretary  Cohen  would  write  a 
letter  based  on  the  assumptions  to  which 
I  have  EJready  referred.  I  ftod  him  most 
agreeable  and  erudite.  It  is  beyond  me 
to  explato  why  he  would  write  such  a 
letter  but  the  letter  is  here  and  it  is  ad- 
vanced as  an  argument  agatost  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 


pose. 

I  wish  now  to  retiurn  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  personal  exemption  which  is  also 
referred  to  to  the  letter  of  Secretary 
Cohen.  His  letter  goes  on  to  set  forth  the 
most  shocktog  proposition  imaginable. 
The  Treasury  asserts  that  my  proposal 
to  tocrease  the  personal  exemption  will 
produce  a  level  of  taxfree  Income  for  the 
necessities  of  life  that  "substantially  ex- 
ceeds the  minimum  amount  needed  to 
sustato  each  todivldual."  Marvelous. 

Now,  one  would  read  this  astoimding 
statement  to  mean  that  the  Treasury  be- 
lieves a  child  can  be  housed,  clothed,  fed, 
and  educated  for  a  cost  of  $50  a  month, 
but  even  the  Treasury  does  not  believe 
that,  because  the  Treasury  itself  urges  a 
low  income  allowance  of  $1,100  for  a 
family.  Thus,  for  a  family  of  four,  the 
Treasury  offers  the  comforttog  proposi- 


tion that  this  family  can  profvlde  the 
necessities  of  life  on  $3,500  a  year,  or 
$72.91  p>er  person  per  month. 

Now,  the  Treasury  says  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable  minimum    amount   to   sustato 
each  todivldual  member  of  the  family. 
Is  there  a  Senator  who  will  accept  that 
as  factual?  The  Department  of  Labor 
does  not  accept  it  as  factual.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare does  not  accept  it  as  factual.  Why 
should  the  Senate?  Compare  my  proposal 
to  increase  the  personal  exemption.  In 
1970  my  proposal  would  give  the  same 
family  of  four  the  sum  of  $3,800  of  tax 
free  tocome  for  the  necessities  of  life  or 
$79.17  per  person  per  month. 
Is  that  enough?  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  toteresting  potot  is,  how  can  any- 
one explain  on  what  basis  the  Treasury 
concludes  that  $72.91  per  month  is  a  rea- 
sonable amoimt  to  feed  and  clothe  a  de- 
pendent, but  that  $79.17  per  month  pro- 
vided by  my  proposal  "substantially  ex- 
ceeds" the  minimum  required  amount? 
Ah,  that  is  cutttog  the  hair  very  ftoe. 
What  is  tovolved  here  is  a  prtociple, 
the  practlcaUty  of  millions  of  American 
citizens  trying  to  make  ends  meet.  They 
are  havtog  to  ptoch  their  pennies  and 
count  their  nickels  and  dimes. 

Even  when  fully  effective,  my  proposal 
would  allow  only  $104.17  per  month  as  an 
exemption  from  Federal  tocome  tax  to 
feed,  clothe,  house,  and  educate  each 
child  to  a  family  of  four.  It  does  not  ap- 
proach the  level  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  says  is  necessary — let  me  use 
the  right  term— to  enjoy  a  moderate 
standard  of  llvtog. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  one  way  a 
Saiator,  by  speaking  longer  than  per- 
liaps  he  should,  can  reach  his  fellow  Sen- 
ators is  that  now  and  then  a  colleague 
will  enter  the  crhamber  who  has  not  been 
benefited,   regaled,  or  elevated  by   the 
previous  remarks  of  the  Senator.  I  see 
in  the  Chair  the  disttogulshed  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  who  pre- 
sides over  this  body  with  such  grace.  I 
see  to  my  left  the  distinguished  semor 
Senator    from    North    CaroUna     (Mr. 
Ervin)   who  has  been  to  the  (Camber 
during  part  of  the  remarks  I  have  made. 
So  to  their  attention  and  to  others  who 
have  come  toto  the  Chamber— I  see  a 
conference  of  four  Senators  underway 
on  my  right— I  will  try  to  speak  loud 
enough  for  them  to  hear— the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  conducted  a  study  over  a 
period  of  years  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  amount  necessary  to 
matotato  a  moderate  standard  of  Uving, 
defined  as  that  amount  which  provides 
for  the  matotenance  of  health  and  social 
well-betog,  the  niu-ture  of  children,  and 
participation   to   community    activities, 
would  be  for  a  family  of  four,  as  of  Octo- 
ber last  year,  $9,484. 

Now  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  i 
have  offered  does  not  provide  an  exemp- 
tion for  citizens  and  taxpayers  to  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  anything  approach- 
ing that  level  which  your  own  adminis- 
tration says  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
moderate  standard  of  livtog. 

AU  my  amendment  would  provide  as 
exempt   income,  exempt  from  Federal 
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taxaUMi    is  an  average  of  $104.17  per  and  those  that  provide  for  tax  relief,  an     not  on  budgetary  requirements— I  do  not 

month  even  when  it  is  fully  effective  in  overriding  yardstick  must  be  applied.         know  how  It  can  be  adequately  based 
^73    For  next  year    it  would  provide        This    standard    is    embodied    in    the        How  should  we  provide  tax  relief?  I 

exempt  from  Federal 'taxation  $79.17  per  Cordell  Hull  principle  of  progressivity—     think  the  fairest  and  simplest  means  of 

month  each  for  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay.  This     providing  tax  relief  is  to  increa^  the  per- 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  was  at  the  heart  of  the  successful  move     sonal  exemption.  To  what  level?  Prank  y. 

that  this  "substanUally  exceeds"  what  to  adopt  a  Federal  Income  tax  as  a  na-     I  would  like  to  go  to  $1,000  unmediately, 

he    says    is   necessary,    the   $72.19   per  tional  policy.  but  I  do  not  believe  thatwould  be  possi- 

jTonth  To  achieve  these  ends  of  social  justice,     ble  to  achieve  just  now.  Therefore.  I  have 

Ah    Mr    President    we  have  involved  the  personal  exemption  of  income  from     proposed  this  be  approached  at  the  rate 

here  a  Drtnciple  of  taxation  which  must  Federal  income  tax  must  be  raised  from     of  an  increase  of  $100  per  year  until,  m 

be  preserved,  the  exemption  from  Fed-  the  present,  unrealistic,  unfair  $600  to  a     1973  and  thereafter    the  personal  ex- 

eral  income  tax  for  each  taxpayer,  rich  minimum.  I  believe,  of  $1.000. 1  think  the    emption  would  be  $1,000  for  each  tax- 

or  poor  enough  for  a  minimum  existence,  most  out-of-date  provision  in  the  tax     payer  and  »ch  dependent 

before  the  Federal  Government  levies  a  law.  the  most  socially  unjustified  provi-        Why  is  this  necessary?  I  have  already 

tax  on  his  income.  sion  in  our  Federal  income  tax  law.  is     stated.  «      *».  *  ^.u 

I  am  sure  tiiat  most  mothers  in  tiiis  the  low  $600  exemption.  I  close  by  suggesting  that  the  amend- 

country  would  feel  that  an  extra  $30  a        Fairness  and  equity  require  tax  reduc-     ment  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  un- 

month  to  feed  and  clothe  a  child  was  tions  for  those  who  are  now  paying  too     justified  tax  reduction  provided  by  un- 

very  littie  But  Uttie  as  it  is.  it  Is  needed,  much  in  taxes,  primarily  the  low-  and     fair  changes  in  tax  rates;  and  therefore. 

Senators  have  but  to  inquire  of  their  middle-income  taxpayers.  This  tax  re-     I  plead,  as  earnestly  as  I  can.  for  the 

constituents  to  find  tiiat  out.  Uef.  in  my  opinion,  should  be  granted  in     adoptionof  this  amendment. 

But  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a    simple.    easUy    understood    fashion.        Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 

is  telling  them  that  this  pittance  would  and  pursuant  to  the  fundamental  basis     ident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

be  a  luxury  for  which  they  should  pay  in  of  a  fair  tax  system,  a  progressive  tax        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

higher  taxes.  structure.  will  call  the  roU. 

Further   I  must  note  that  the  aUow-        This  general  statement  raises  ques-        The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

ance  at-  present  in  the  blU  is  already  tions  about  the  specific  proposals  in  the        Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 

obeoletes-The  Labor  Department  has  just  bill,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,     mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

announced  a  new  poverty  level  of  $3,600  I  refer  to  the  rate  changes  in  the  bill,     quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

for  an  urban  family  of  four.  Those   changes   were   approved   by   an        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

That  Mr.  President,  is  $100  above  the  8-to-8  vote  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com-     objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

low-income  allowance  provided  in  the  mittee  and.  of  course,  were  endorsed  by        ^r.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 

pending  bill.  the  administration.  These  rates,  as  I     mous  consent  that  the  amendment  which 

So  the  bUl  which  the  Assistant  Secre-  have  illustrated,  are  actually  regressive,     j  ^ave  offered,  which  applies  to  various 

tary  of  the  Treasury  proposes  and  de-  They  would  undo  much  of  the  reforms     sections  in  the  bill,  be  considered  en  bloc, 

fends  is  already  out  of  date  by  other  so  laboriously  achieved  in  the  remainder        rpj^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

departments  of  the  same  administration  of  the  bill.  objection?    Without  objection,  it  is  so 

of  the  Government  of  the  same  country.        These  rate  changes  providmg  for  a     ordered. 

Continued  inflation  will  continue  to  1-percentage    point    reduction    m    the        j^    harTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

erode  tiie  effectiveness  of  the  low-income  bottom  income  brackets    and  uP  to  an     uj^animous  consent  that  the  study  to 

aUowance  in  the  bill.  Since  it  is  tied  to  a  8-percentage  point  reduction  in  the  high     ^^^^f^  j  referred  earUer  in  the  colloquy 

$600  personal  exemption.  It  has  already  brackets,  should  not  be  adopted  m  any     ^^  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 

been  out-distanced  by  inflation.  My  pro-  event   And  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I        ,j^^^^  j^^^  ^^  objection,  the  study 

posal  would  bring  the  personal  exemp-  ^^^^^^^  "°*  support— I  ^ou'f^resist— as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

tion  in  line  with  the  cost  of  Uving.  Thus,  f"  i"««Y*'?}^l  '^"^  ^f:t^^^^J^^^nf.     as  follows: 

under  my  proposal,  all-including  those  inj^e  Dill  irr^pective  of  what  is  done  Operative  that  we  provide  some 

in    poverty-will    get    a    start    toward  ^**?"*  ""^^T  ,*  „^.w?fc  nn^JL^nn       measure  of  tax  relief  for  the  average  Amerl- 

catching  up  with  ttie  cost-of-living  in-  „J",'°y  °P^°"'  ^^fl^flilHnrfn;  ^"     '=»°-   unfortunately,  the  tax  relief  in  the 

crease  tiiat  has  taken  olace  since  1948  "^^^a^-  °^  economic  justiflcation  for  re-     q^^^^^   Finance   committee   bill   gives  too 

whS  the  $600  1^1  wS^t    tS^  in  ^^""^6  the  maximum  rates  in  one  5-year     ^^ch  to  taxpayers  who  do  not  need  it.  and 

I!1^^M,    „n*ir  c~!r  v,^^  ^o^o    vmfrr:  period  from  91  to  65  percent.  not  enough  to  those  who  should  have  more 

poverty    wiU    soon    have    some    buffer  ^^hat  is  ttie  justiflcation  for  that?  Is    relief,  usfng  figures  provided  by  Leon  Key- 

agamst  future  erosion  of  the  low-income  j^  "i^cause    oUiers    are    not    sacrifldng     serilng.  former  Chairman  of  the  council  of 

allowance  due  to  inflation.  Muallv'  What  of  the  men  who  are  dying     Economic  Advisers  and  not  considering  the 
Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  now  for     ^"^ipLam^  is  it  Sa^e  i^  do  n^^^  «'°'-'°    provisions,    whose    future    remains 

more  Uian  3  hours.  I  feel  that  I  must  £Jie£^n£ds?  WhS  oTthe  ^nSu!  "'^«=«rtai°-  ^^P^y^"  '^'''^  .'""kTVL^Z^^ 

rln.«!P    T   fttmrPflatP  thp   attpntion   of   a  budgetary  needs?  wnat  01  ine  commu  ^            representing  only  0.4  of  the  total 

Close.  I  appreciate  the  attenuon  or  a  ^^^.y  faculties  projects  in  our  respective  tax  returns  would  receive  i3.4  percent  of  the 

number  of  Senators  who  have  remained  ^^^  j^j.  ^j^jg^  we  are  unable  to  secure  tax  cuts,  considering  a  percentage  increase 

m  the  Chamber  throughout  the  debate  either  loans  or  grants?  What  of  the  edu-  m  after-tax  income,  there  is  the  same  pic- 

and  those  who  have  been  present  at  one  national  needs   the  health  needs?  Is  it  ture  of  unnecessary  tax  relief  for  the  wealthy 

time  or  another.  because  our  debt  Is  not  large  enough?  and  inadequate  tax  relief  ^orjhe  lower  in- 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  oh  Mr   President   there  is  no  justi-  come  tax  payer,  in  the  $5,ooo  to  $io.ooo 

S^he'JiS^rCormiEtifL'siScrt     fn°?  '''  ^  ''^^  ^^'^  ^"*  ^  '^^  ^^'*^     Sr1elirLT.Lrt'reSo"o*olVo^^o 
by  the  Finance  committee.  IS  a  signncam     brackets.  bracket,  but  much  less  favorable  tax  reUef 

step  in  achievmg  greater  equity  in  our  xhe   distinguished   chairman   of   the  tu^n  those  m  the  $20,000  to  $50,000  group. 

tax  system.  It  embodies  two  principles;  committee  said,  in  one  instance,  that  the  using  thU  standard  of  comparisons  the  tax 

tax  reform  and  tax  relief.  reductions  in  the  bill  were  based  on  need,  reUef   provision   extends    immensely    more 

As  I  see  it.  tax  reform  should  ensure  but  then  from  that  he  quickly  retreated  favorable    treatment    for    taxpayers    above 

that  those  who  are  paying  too  littie  of  and  acknowledged  that  the  rate  changes  $60.ooo  income,  i  do  not  think  that  aid  to 

the  total  tax  burden  relative  to  their  were  not  based  on  need.  j*f  wealthy  is  what  is  meant  by  *««"«/; 

income,  because  of  special  tax  prefer-  on  what  basis  do  we  proceed,  then,  to  S^/^^SirtL^cSie           "^ 

'     ences.  will  bear  a  fairer  share  of  the  total  give  tax  reduction  if  we  eliminate  need.  »  we  must  concentrate  tax  relief  on  the 

tax  burden.  if  we  eliminate  social  justiflcation,  if  j^^^^  ^^  middle  income-tax  payer.  To  ac- 

Tax  reduction  should  provide  tax  re-  we   eliminate  budgetary   requirements?  compUsh  this  purpose.  Senator  Oore  and  i 

lief  for  those  who  are  paying  too  much  in  What,  Mr.  President,  is  the  basis  for  it?  offered  an  amendment  raising  the  personal 

taxes  relative  to  their  income  and  need.  Describe  it  as  you  will,  it  is  an  un-  exempuon  to  $1,000.  This  amendment  re- 
in evaluating  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  needed,  unjustified,  undeserved  tax  cut  celved  only  three  votes  in  executive  session  of 

botti  those  tiiat  provide  for  tax  reform  in  tiie  high  brackets,  based  not  on  need,  the    senate   Finance    committee,    various 
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other  amendments  for  raising  pe^onal  ex-       ta,  «Uef  -^c«t  Ame^cj^  ^^thr^nird     ""^^^l^^.^^  T^^^  "^^^l 
emptlons  were  offered  in  executive  session  but      Patjern  of  ^^^^^^^^^^  changes  since      services  in  autumn  of  1968  would  have  b«n 

n^^tfrti^ue'thrbStrerSse  the  :-5%ee-tabrir^^^  eUi^r  ^^^^''s.T^vTMTt.:^^:'::^^ 

peLT^l  exemX  on  the  ^na^  floor^  In-      -^^-^-^.^e^m^^^^  gS^l  "tS'^Ld  personal  care.  $1,069;  and 

creasing   the   personal   exemption   to  $1,000       $wu  per  capita  c*cui|.  medical  care.  $520.  ^     ^ 

is  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  providing       1958.  other  economic  studies  have  placed  the 

TABLE  I.-MAIOR  CHANGES  IN  FEDERAL  PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS  SINCE  1913  ^nThfl^tTof 3  y^el^T^r^  t^o-pe^o'S 

. family,  the  same  calculations  give  a  mlnl- 

Married  persons  Children mum  of  $4,690,  and  for  a  family  of  five,  with 

As  percent  of  As  percent  of  the  oldest  child  not  over  16.  the  total  budget 

single  single  comes  to  $8,020. 

persons'  persons  .pj^ig   of  course,  is  considerably  more  than 

V  Single  persons  Amount        exemption  Amount         exempUon  ^^^  amount  that  many  thousands  and  even 

^'" millions  of  families  have  as  income;  $3,000 

MOM  $4  000  133 -.--  0  is  often  cited  as  the  poverty  line.  Yet  our 

1913 - 1000  2:200  200  WOO  20  present  $600  exemption  provides  only  $2,400 

19" :.::::  1:000  2.500  250  m  40  5^     ^4^^  for  a  family  of  four.  A  $1,000  ex- 

M ::::::::::::::::"-:::::-:" {-^         -^  ?  Z  «  emption  for  four  persons  wouw  stm  be  more 

1932  ■'.::: ^-^  •  thwi  50  percent  below  the  family  budget  I 

800  2.000  250  400  50     have  been  noting. 

9}? :::::::::::::::::::         750        1,500         200         400  «     ^^  ,n  t^e  congress  must  be  the  initiators 

1942    ■;:::::::■.:::■-"-:" 500             1.200                240                350                  ^/u  ^^^^i^^gy^dlansoftheweUareoftheunor- 

1944 600              1:200                 200                 600                  100  g^nized  common  man. 

1948 ^ The  times  have  changed.  This  Is  no  longer 

— ^ Z^ZTTr.             '                   '  1948,  and  a  lot  has  happened  to  the  economy 

Source-  Table  contained  in  Federal  tax  treatment  of  the  family  by  Harold  M.  Groves.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  jo  years  to  make  features  of  that 

.     ,   -.    «„.i«         "Ahiittv  to  oav  does  not  commence  untU  era  outmoded.  Outmoded  certainly  Is  the  $600 

Today,  the  $600  exemption  Is  lu<Mc«>usly         ^bUlty  to^pay  f^  "°^^^^^^i^  ^^ere  exemption.  unreaUstic.  inequitable,  and  un- 

inadequate  and  Is  more  of  an  l^^s^  *  t^^^^^     the  mL^um  meaL  of  life  have  been  ob-  deserved  penalty  for  the  taxpayer  who  is  In 

benefit  to  the  Americkn  taxpayer.  Since  that     the  minimum  means  ^^^  ^^^^^  brackets.  To  refer  once  more  to  the 

figure  was  first  adopted  the  cost  of  »^°K  ^^f  ^^j^  ^  ^^  t^at  minimum  means  of  Ufe  to-  Treasury  paper  I  have  cited: 

increased    by    40    percent     To    «Pect    the        J^"^^                 compare  with  the  mmi-  Perhaps  the  major  function  of  the  exemp- 

Amerlcan  taxpayer  t»  provide  the  bas^i^ J-  ^^^^^^^  °^xeil  for  fhe  average  American  tions  Is  to  deterrnine  minimum  levels  of  In- 

mumnecessltlesof  life  for  himself,  his  wue^  ^mllv?  come  subject  to  tax. 

and  his  children  on  $50  per  month  each  Is  as  "^'[ '       ^^en  the  $500  was  lifted  to  $600.  a  We  are  In  all  too  many  Instances  today 

unrealistic  and  antiquated  as  crossing  the  .^^J^^^' ^^^f^^^^an  exemption  of  $2,400.  taxing  the  poor,  those  whose  /ncomc^  are 

AUantlc  m  a  salUng  vessel.  ^        ^                 ^^  dollars.  To  be  equivalent,  below  the  income  level  needed  1°'  adequate 

What  is  the  basic  purpose  Of  these  exemp.  ^;^|Vdoil«  inflation  alone,  moderate  living  standards   ^^  de^'^cy^  P*"*^^^  \IZ 

tions?                                         _,         ^  ^  „^v,  aTlt  has  been  vear  by  year,  the  sum  would  for  some  who  are  below  the  income  level 

^ere  have  been  differing  views,  but  pK>b-  as  U  ha^  "^^^^^  ^,^^822  per  person.  which  we  designate  as  that  of  poverty.  It  Is 

ably  the  most  common  view,  and  the  one  to  '^°5^^«^ Jo  oe  w.-««^       *  mcomes   like   in  time  we  stopped  taxing  the  poor  and  gave 

which  most  of  us  hold,  is  that  Uxes  should  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^{^1,^^^^  „^  not  onlv  them  an  equitable  share  in  the  prosperity  of 

not  be   applied   to  the  income   of  persons  those  days?  Fortunately   wag^  are^^  ^^^^^  ^  exemption  of  $600  per  i^r- 

untll  their  minimum  basic  needs  have  been  ™"«*»8^f*ter  today,  but  uvi^B«kn™«_  remind  you  also  that  unUl  1939 

^owed  for^was  In   1948  that  the  last  ^'^^Ptfbl^  ^Intaums   f or   f s^Uy   lif^^^  son^        ^      ^^^  ^                  ^^  ^^  53.500 

cia^ln  the  amount  of  the  ^^^^P^^^^^  Te^^ai.^r!^ot^^ytT^tS^S^-  for  a  married  couple  without  chlldren-aja 

made^  At  that  time  It  was  Increased  from  ^^^^f,  ^^'^^,^^^/tiie  Income  nJeded  exempUon  of  $600  P«'  P^'^^JL,"?"',^^'^' 

$500   to   $600.   the   $500   rate   having   been  ^^'^  01  jl^dot  mea»i^  b  unfair.  It  should  be  changed  to  $1,000. 

adoDt^  in  1942  under  wartime  need  for  In-  for  a  ^ ^'^ly  °^  ^°"';^  *f  of  1959  deallne  While  Increasing  the  personal  exemption 

c'SSeJux  income,  a  reduction  from JTSa  work  produced    n  g^Jj"^,^^  ^f  S,^"^^  ^  .fioo  Is  both  desirable  and  nece^y  It 

^us  we  have  n^ver  returned  even  to  ^e  with  ^^ty  workersjamuy      ^         ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  impossible  to  a«Weve  on  the  Sen- 

coMlderatlon  of  "FuncUon  and  P^fPOf*  of  ^^f^^*^  \'^°|  ^^^i^^/of  the  United  States  in  In  the  event  that  the  amendment  to  In- 

individual  income  Tax  Exemptions."  Under  ^alUng  In  large  ^^^  ^^  personal  exemption  to  $1,000  fails, 

a  section  discussing  minimum  living  stand-  '^"^^  year^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^_  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  amendment  which  wlU  pro- 

ard  there  appears  tWf  Paragraph.  culated,  the  budget  assumes  for  the  husband  vide  much  more  equitable  Ux  relief  but  wUl 

••According  to  a  widely  ^^P**^ j'^^te'^^  the  purchase  of  five  shirts  a  year  and  not  ^^^  ^^sult  in  any  more  tax  revenue  1<»8  than 

exemption  ^^^"l^,,';*  ^IJ^^^  ?S  c«S  STue  two  pairs  of  shoes  annually.  The  wlfe^s  ^^^   ^,111   approved   by   the   Senate   Fln^ce 

cover  some  '"^^""i  **^,^^  f„"re^nkble  dress  allowance  is  about  2  and  a  half  new  Committee.  This  amendment  would  estab- 

such  as  the  amount  required  for  rea^  ^^^^  ^           ^^^  ^^^^^^  allows  not  lor  new  niinimum  standard  deduction  phased 

mamtenance.   It  is  conc^ed  that  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  purchase  of  a  used  car  every  ^^^  ^  ^he  Senate  proposal 

justment  of  fX^"°^_^„"emergency  con-  4  years-and  for  only  80  percent  of  most  '^^^^^.i^come  allowance,  coupled  with  an 

Hmo'J^uma^nece^rto?rb'lo*°^^  '''^    '"^""^=    calculations    for    New   York.  °;^  4^  ^^e  personal  exemption  to  $650ln 

Tou  wlU  note  that  the  Treasury.  »n  this  TABLE  2 -ANNUAL  REVENUE  LOSS  FROM  RELIEF  MEASURES 

wartime  era.  spoke  of  going  "below  ordinary  »       •  .       ,^„     , 

^^ums"  as  only  a  temporary  procedure.  [m  billions  of  dollars! 

that  It  might  be  necessary  "under  emergency  ^ —  — 

conditions  ••certainly  those  emergency  con-  1970  1971 1972 

dltlons  have  long  since  passed,  the  economy 

hsa  prospered,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen ^  ,^  5  j  9.0 

drastically— but  the  $600  remains  where  It  senate' ::::::::::::::::'.:; 2-3  5^ 9^ 

was  20  years  ago.  "'^''*' _ 

thre^LluoXr-l^Vb^lSTa^^^^^^^^  UncMe,whenapplicabl.:Ra.ereduc^«..ow-i™»7e. 

IM  an  untaxed  minimum  for  health  and  effl-         2  includes;  $800  personal  exemption  (J650in  1970.  J700  in  I97i.  ana  »»~  1 

clency,  says  the  Treasury  study :  same  as  Senate  proposal. 
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«« i^,s™»„<»  or ,»  .me,  «  ,«™e  <mm  ^SSu  IrS.X'^'rSe'^Lr 

|in  peitenti  ican  taxpayer  more  liberally.  I  am  fully 

aware  that  we  will  face  other  choices  If 

taSIin  we  go  this  route,  but  I  am  sure  the  citl- 

H8rtk»           income  zens  of  thls  Country  would  applaud  not 

House          senete        proposal           bracket  ^^^  ^  j^^^  ^j^j^^.  recognized  their  need  for 

Adjusted  gross  income^ ^ ^^^.^  gqiUtable  taxation,  but  a  Congress 

8  5              8.6             101              jt?  willing  to  make  the  necessary  choices  in 

otoM.ooo   -^ '.-'-           "-3            "•*            Its              55  the  areas  of  taxation  and  spending.  I 

g-88glS»::::::::::::::::::::":"""""---- {SI         {J:l         ni  •     SL^ the  taxpayers  deserve  this. 

J7.000 to $10  000^ 2i:i             213     .        21-8              20.\  j^j.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,   I 

$r5roioV2&;/:/"//"-V-;;.V/;.:;:-V//////^     ^fg             zll             ii              V?  support  m  principal  the  proposal  to  in- 

$2o;ooo  and  over '. -— — — TZT^  crease  the  existing   $600   personal  m- 

T,^,                         '°°°            '°°''           ""°  come  tax  exemption.  Somewhere  along 

^^          J8,96«          »«,99i  -        the  line  we  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 

Revenue  loss  (millions) ; — _ ^^^  ^.j^j.  jj^g  personal  exemption  Is  de- 

— ~~                                                                            , .  .  signed  to  allow  the  taxpayer  to  retain  a 

Note:  Foregoing  propoMis  make  fo^^^^^^^^^^  ^^„^3,^  ,^^,,„_  g„e,al  rat.  reduction,  maximum  tax.  and  mter-        ^^^^^^  amOUnt  of  money-tax-free- 

^M=;;=^^^^- --_ ,s^:^^^^ 

^  _^  pprtAinlv  it  would  be  the  height  of 

-  ;.t..tax  AmountottaxreductHin fanSsy  to  Contend  that  the  present  $600 

.    ,        H,rti<.   """sVnStl.       pro'p?«i     aUowance  would  sustain  even  the  barest 

-  .-  Present     H.useand  H^e     House_^and  Hartk.      ^^^^^^^        ^^^„,^      needs  Of  today's  taxpayers 

-  Wage  wrsalary  income  benate        prnina^ ^  ^^^  urged  the  adoption  of  a  more 

~~  realistic  rate  of  exemption  since  1947, 

$3.000 .J  »5  0 $75 $140  53.6  100.0     t^e  year  before  the  allowance  was  raised 

^■Z '----■  »°  h  n§  1??  :6  ^     from  $500  to  ttie  present  $600.  At  that 

7;?oo::::::::::::::::"-:: mi  s        «         m  .s   time  i  sought  an  increase  from  $500  to 

$10.000 [l^         Cw         1.271  ,M  59  ^  W     $750  and.  in  offering  the  amendment, 

J}Pooo ::::::::::::".:■-"        \.w         UM         UJi  m  ije  5-,  gg     made  the  following  statement  which  is  as 

io:»o:::" J;^         l:'^         Ul  2g  2«  .6  ^    apt  today  as  then: 

fso-Mo:::;::::::::::::::::-;---     '!•>«      'h«      l*m      2'^        va        7.4         1.4      i !,»,« said  over  and  over  again  that  i 

\mSob ^-^         ^^'^'^         ^^^^^ . -  think   that   is   the   point   where   tax   relief 

^____^___ .^ ^  oiight  to  begin,  namely,  with  people  In  the 

1  $800  Dersonal  exemption  and  $1,100  minimum  standard  deduction.                                                          „v_hich.ver  Is  low-lnoome  brackets,  the  low-wage  earnere, 

^'^'''"        r..nn.oual  to  15  percent  of  income,  or  minimum  standard  deduction  (low-income  allowance)-^hKhever  IS  ^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^    ^^^^^^^^  J° 

Note:  Assumes  aeductiens  equal  to  15  percent  onnco  provldTthe  actual  necessities  of  lUe.  I  be- 

greater.  Surtax  excluded.                                                                                      .„.  ,v,mmlttee  bUl  provides  fi^ve  this  Is  the  way  to  do  It.  A  reduction 

illiiggiS  ESHS^-^  ^§§5%^ 

cent  tax  Tene^f  compared  to  21.3  percent  pro-  ^^   mcGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  decent  standard.  •  •  V*  ^  °t>TX  *ft^^ 

v!d«l  by  the  senate  Finance  bill.  Taxpayers  ^     ^  ^^^  ^  reform,  it  is  re-  should  sUrt  reducing  *«!«  ^^^^P^^^, f  ^^ 

n  these  and  lower  tax  brackets  desperately  -."i^Tv-at  we  give  some  true  tax  reUef  at  the  bottom  of  the  1«1<1«'  ^^*l,^^^  *^_* 

need  this  tax  relief  because  they  bear  a  dls-  ?^Vjf  ^^Sfoie  who  bear  such  a  great  por-  hardest  struggle.   (Congressional  Record,  p. 

proportionate  share  of  the  existing  tax  bur-  J?  Jf'^PfePf Nation's  total  tax  burden-  5924,  5/28/47.) 

Ln^and  endure  the  full  brunt  of  the  pre^t  ]o°  °4J^/tJ^°"  l^^^             To  my  Recent  statistics  reveal  that,  for  a  f  am- 

^pLfre^h'LnTelrhSo7^henSSyTe^  S^d^.ThrsiSXr^iest.  and  most  ily^'^ti^.  the  present  $600  exem^^^^^^ 

Less^ve  state,  local,  and  property  taxee.  sensible  means  of  achieving  this  goal  is  provides  a  lower  amount  of  Jax-J^ee  in 

If  the  attempt  to  Increase  the  personal  to  accept  the  proposal  put  before  US  by  come  for  the  necessities  of  Me  than  was 

exemption  falls  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I  do  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  might  a,dd  available  for  a  family  of  four  in  1940.  xei, 

not  believe  It  will,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  ^^^  j  ^^^^  believed  this  approach  de-  since  that  date,  the  cost  of  Uvmg  nas 

that  I  also  offered  In  executive  session,  but  ^grlt  for  quite  some  time  and  have  risen  more  than  2  V2  times,  as  reflected  in 

StTdrcfron^'^t'^dr  h:="?ei£-  -^e  p?"ent"$67oTxemptlon  was  estab-  tTtlxpayer  is  all'owed  no  more  than  a 

tribxne  the  relief  provided  by  rate  reductions  Ushed  in  1948,  when  economic  conditions  meager  $600  exemptio^ 

and  concentrates  such  relief  among  the  lower  ^gre  quite  different  from  those  we  ex-  Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 

income  and  middle  income  Americans.  I  will  perlence  today.  The  basic  cost  of  living  son  for  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 

offer  the  proposed  change  In  the  rate  as  fol-  j^^  ^^^^  yp  ^y  about  50  percent  In  that  tlon.  It  Is,  according  to  a  study  prepared 

lows:  the  14  percent  rate  cut  to  9  percent:  j.j(j^  gf  two  decades,  yet  we  have  left  by  the  Treasury  Department  during  the 

the  15  percent  rate  cut  to  13  percent;  the  16  ^^^  exemption  at  $600.  The  amendment  period  when  we  last  increased  the  allow- 

percent  rate  cut  to  16  percent:  the  17  percent  ^^             yNovdd  not  only  recognize  the  ance— 1947— to  allow  enough  money  "to 

rate  cut  to  16  percent:  the  19  percent  rate  cut  ^  erosion  of  the  cover    some    minimum    essential    living 

to  17  percent^  Every  taxpayer  wouW  rece  ve  nsmg  cost  of  U      g  ^^               ^^^  ^^^^  c^ver  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  required  for 

Ue?:ouTr-n'c:ntr*JLTi:L?aVd"mId-  serve  to  direct  the  tax  relief   granted  reasonable  mainten^<^^  It  is  con^^^^^ 

iie  TiaS  tSp^ers.  Assuming  the  proposed  toward  the   middle-   and  lower-income  that  the  adjustinent  of  e«mptions  to  ^^^^ 

me  Changes'^  ^  Indicated  above,  my  pro-  groups,  giving  greater  reUef  to  all  tax-  ing  costs  may  not  Inexact  and  that^der 

posal  contrasted  with  the  committee  bUl.  ^  ^^th  up  to  $15,000  in  adjusted  emergency  conditions  it  may  be  ne^ssary 

Sd  affect  certain  Income  levels  as  follows:  ^  ^  ^^^  the  most  reUef  to  those  to  go  below  ordinary  f4^-J°^  2- 

For  a  couple  with  two  dependents,  $7,500  ^^^  the  low^t  incomes.  long  run.  however,  it  is  regarded  Mes 

in  income,  the  Senate  Finance  bUl  provides  ^^JJ^^^j^^^t  i^s^lL  to  me  that  we  sential  to  exempt  ""O^^t^/?^)^^ 

llil  lie^^rarup^rii'Jh  ?rS"J/nu:  facTaTu^^am^ntll  choice  In  voting  on  maintain  tiie  individual  and  his  r«nlly 
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in  health  and  eflloiwicy.  Ability  *«»  W 
does  not  commence  until  a  Pomt  js 
reached  in  the  Income  scale  where  the 
minimum  means  of  life  have  been  ob- 
tained." ^        ,.,^«« 

This  Nation  has  always  been  sympa- 
thetic with  the  problem  of  tiie  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged,  and  that  concern 
certainly  has  been  intensified  since  Pres- 
ident Johnson  announced  his  war  on  pov- 
erty. Many  studies,  analyses,  and  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  Problemsof 
poverty  have  come  forth  since  that  time. 

The  most  recent  report  which  comes  to 
my  attention  is  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Income  Mainte- 
nance  Programs   issued   November    12. 

1969. 
The  Commission  explained: 

The  poverty  living  standard  which  the 
Comml^lon  used  Is  the  widely  ^JP°J*[^ 
mdex,  developed  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. This  index  Is  based  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  measure  of  the  cost 
of  a  temporary  low-budget,  nutritious  diet 
?or  households  of  various  sizes.  The  pover^ 
ndex  is  simply  this  food  budget  m^"P"f 
bv  three  to  reflect  the  fact  that  food  typi- 
cally represents  one-third  of  the  expense*  of 
a  low-income  family.  The  resulting  flgure  Is 
the  minimum  Income  needed  to  buy  a  sub- 
slstence  level  of  goods  and  ^errtf^,  ^^^  ^5 
million  people  whose  Incomes  fall  below  the 
index  are  poor,  while  those  above  It  "«.  «- 
flclaUv  at  least,  nonpoor.  According  to  this 
?ol^'y  index,  in  1968  a  nonfarm  f^nUy  of 
four  required  a  minimum  Income  of  $3,563 
per  year  ...  to  meet  its  basic  expenses 


Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  Government 
has  established  the  line  of  Pover^  at 
$3,553  for  a  family  of  four  and  yet  the 
pending  biU.  witii  its  present  $600  per- 
sonal exemption  and  standard  deduction 
of  $1,100.  would  in  the  case  of  a  family 
of  four,  begin  taxing  anything  above  $3.- 
500  Such  a  situation  seems  hard  to 
square  with  a  bill  described  as  one  to 
provide  for  tax  reform  and  relief.  Where 
is  ttie  equity— Uie  justice— the  humane- 
ness in  this  situation? 
As  I  said  in  1947: 

If  our  Government  can  stand  any  loss  of 
revenue-lf  now  Is  the  time  to  make  a  re- 
duction m  income  taxes— let  us  start  by  In- 
cluding m  any  tax  reduction  bill  that  we  en- 
act relief  for  those  people  who  need  It  most 
bv  raUlng  personal  exemptions  sufficiently  to 
take  them  off  the  tax  rolls.  (Congressional 
Record,  p.  11337,  12/12/47.) 

It  is  estimated  that  over  80  percent  of 
the  tax  relief  provided  by  increasing  the 
personal  exemption  would  go  tojvage 
earners  with  incomes  under  $15,000  and 
20  percent  to  those  earning  more  than 
$15,000.  Surely  the  vast  number  of  tax- 
payers fall  into  the  under  $15,000  cate- 
gory and  that  is  where  we  should  con- 
centrate efforts  to  provide  tax  relief. 
That  is  where  relief  is  needed. 

These  are  the  people  who  form  the 
backbone  of  tills  Nation— these  are  tiie 
people  feeUng  the  pinch  of  Inflation— 
these  are  the  people  who  are  carrying 
the  burden— and  these  are  the  people 
who  need  help. 

Mr  President,  that  help— that  reUef-- 
can  best  be  provided  in  tiie  simple  and 
direct  fashion  of  increasing  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption. 

Our  primary  concern  in  enacting  tax 
reform  and  tax  reduction  legislation 
should  be  with  those  taxpayers  in  the 


lower-  and  middle-income  brackets  who 
are  trying  desperately  to  maintain  their 
standards  of  living  in  the  face  of  ever- 
rising  costs.  These  are  the  people  who 
frequentiy  must  borrow  money  from 
banks  and  otiier  sources  in  a  continuing 
struggle  to  keep  pace,  to  educate  tiielr 
children  and.  hopefully,  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  fruits  of  America's  present  high 
standard  of  living. 

Mr  President,  however  much  we  wouia 
like  to  provide  these  exemptions  and  this 
relief  to  the  low-Income  groups  we  must 
consider  tiie  cost.  I  am  advised  tiiat  the 
Treasury  Department  estimates  that  ii 
we  should  adopt  the  Gore  amendment, 
the  pending  amendment,  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, we  would  incur  a  loss  in  revenue  of 
some  $12.7  bUUon  annuaUy.  The  loss  may 
be  even  more  than  tiiat.  I  am  not  sure- 
But.  according  to  my  information,  these 
figures  were  issued  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partinent  on  November  29.  1969. 

If   we  should   increase   the  personal 
exemption  to  $900.  tiiat  would  Incur  a 
loss  of  revenue  of  $9.7  billion  annuaUy. 
An  Increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
to  $800  would  incur  a  loss  of  revenue  of 
$6.6  bUlion  annually.  An  Increase  to  $700 
in  the  personal  exemption  would  Incur  a 
loss  of  revenue  of  $3.4  blUion  annually. 
Mr     wnXJAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  wlU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  fig- 
ures that  ttie  Senator  just  quoted  are  cor- 
rect as  I  understand  them,  as  to  the  cost 
of  raising  the  exemptions.  However,  mey 
do  not  take  into  consideration  tiie  other 
features  of  the  Gore  amendment  which 
raise  the  low-Income  allowances,  and  so 
forth    Por   example,    on    the    pending 
amendment,  it  would  bring  it  up  from  a 
$12  7  billion  loss  to  $14.8  billion. 

Mr   McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that. 

The  figures  related  to  tiie  increase  in 

exemptions  are  correct.  They  are  tiie 

latest,  so  far  as  I  know.  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

correct.  _^„ 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    There    are   some 

oUier  features  in  the  Gore  amendinent 

that  would  entaU  f  urUier  loss  of  revenue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

correct.  ,    ^.      „_„ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 

*  One  must  always  wonder,  under  these 
circumstances,  if  such  projections  of 
revenue  losses  took  into  account  the  fact 
that  an  increase  in  the  personal  income 
tax  exemption  would  permit  taxpayer  to 
retain  more  of  their  wages  to  meet  per- 
sonal expenses  and  the  cost  of  Uvmg.  tti- 
stead  of  using  this  money  to  pay  more 
taxes,  it  could  be  used  to  provide  for  the 
essentials  of  life.  Money  spent  ^  the  nor- 
mal course  of  trade  by  our  small-income 
earners  goes  for  food,  clottiing.  shelter, 
and  the  other  necessities.  Such  expendi- 
tures ultimately  go  back  into  the  market- 
place, into  industry,  thereby  enablmg  it 
to  expand,  to  create  more  jobs,  and  more 
profit  opportunities— all  of  which  are 
sources  for  additional  tax  levies. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  dur- 
ing the  more  than  22  years  that  I  have 
sought  a  more  realistic  personal  mcome 
tax  exemption.  I  have  never  lost  sight  of 


the  equally  important  need  to  malntAin 
(Sur  fiscal  integrity  to  the  fullest  possible 

extent.  -        __^ 

Fiscal  prudence  demands,  or  course. 
that  we  seek  to  balance  the  budget,  and  I 
am  willing  to  work  with  Members  in 
seeking  that  objective. 

I  am  for  a  sound  economy;  but  an 
economy  that  must  survive  on  a  dis- 
proportionate tax  upon  the  earnings  of 
the  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayer — 
a  tax  that  deprives  him  of  those  essen- 
tials that  are  needed  and  necessary  to 
provide  for  him  and  his  famUy  a  mml- 
mum  standard  of  living— can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  sound.  CertairUy  it  is  of  no 
concern  to  that  taxpayer  that  he  has  a 
so-called  sound  economy  if  he  is  still  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  such  an  economy. 
Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  be  honest  with  ourselves 
and  with  the  American  people.  If  we  are 
going  to  afford  tax  relief  to  the  heavily 
burdened  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  let 
us  give  It  where  It  Is  needed  most.  Let  us 
give  it  to  the  multitude  of  families  of 
four,  five,  or  more  persons,  who  are  try- 
ing desperately  to  raise  and  to  educate 
their  chUdren  in  the  face  of  ever-in- 
creasing costs— let  us  give  it  to  them, 
America's     long-suffering     low-income, 
low-wage  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want  to 
conclijde  my  remarks  without  paying 
tribute  to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  labored 
long  and  hard  to  bring  this  measure  to 
the  Senate  fioor.  I  support  s<Mne  of  their 
recommendations  and,  of  course,  take 
exception  to  some,  but  I  commend  them 
for  their  diligence  and  thoroughness  in 
bringing  this  far-reaching  and  compU- 
cated  measure  to  the  floor.  They  made 
every  effort  to  keep  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  informed  of  their  decisions  In  a 
continuing  and  most  effective  manner, 
and  I,  for  one.  am  most  appreciative  of 
their  coui-tesy. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  one  exception 
that  I  take  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation, Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
mention  one  that  I  am  In  full  accord 
with  and  that  relates  to  the  treatment 
of  Interest  on  State  and  local  obUgatlons. 
On  September  26,  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill  on  this  matter 
and  stated  at  that  time  that  I  was  '  iin- 
alterably  opposed  to  an>  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  tax,  directly  or 
indirectly,  interest  on  State  and  local 
obligations." 

I  am  highly  pleased  to  see  that  the 
committee  agreed  with  tills  position  and 
adopted  the  objectives  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate 
conferees  will  stand  firm  in  conference 
and  that  this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
will  be  retained. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, no  one  in  tills  body  would  be  more 
happy  Uian  I  to  support  It  aiid  to  raise 
Impersonal  exemption  to  $1,000  if  we 
could  do  that  without  doing  injury  to 
our  fiscal  responsibiUty  and  to  our  gen- 
eral Government  regjonslbUities,  I 
would  gladly  vote  for  this  amendment. 
But  I  do  not  beUeve  tiiat,  under  present 
conditions,  in  view  of  tiie  already  heavy 
burden  of  expenditures  Uiat  our  ^- 
emment    is    carrying,    we    can    wiUi 
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prudence  sustain  an  additional  $12  bU- 
lion  loss  in  revenue  at  this  time. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  vote 
for  a  $1,000  personal  exemption  at  this 
time.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  do 
that  because  I  think  such  a  loss  in  reve- 
nue would  place  an  undue  strain  on  our 
fiscal  position,  one  that  might  weU  cause 
heavy  deficits  that  would  feed  the  fiames 
of  inflation.  Thus,  the  ultimate  result  Qf 
such  action,  the  benefit  we  would  under- 
take to  bestow,  would  be  consumed  in 
those  flames  of  increased  inflation. 

However,  I  do  feel  some  relief  in  this 
area  is  imperative  at  this  time  and  I 
think  that  we  should  seek  a  middle 
ground.  While  I  have  said  I  would  like 
to  support  a  personal  exemption  of  up  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000,  I  feel,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  in  good  conscience  I  cannot 
go  that  high. 

My  own  judgment  Is  that  If  I  were  to 
write  the  ticket  at  this  moment,  I  would 
write  it  for  $750.  That  would  give  a  fam- 
ily of  four  a  $3,000  exemption,  not  that 
we  should  not  keep  trying  to  do  more 
because  we  should,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we-can  «o  much  higher  than  that  until 
we'can  do  one  of  two  things  or  both: 
Either  reduce  governmental  expendi- 
tures or  increase  revenues,  or  do  enough 
of  both  to  get  our  fiscal  situation  in  a 
more  comfortable  balance.  I  think  this 
should  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  that  circumstances  permit,  but  im- 
til  we  can  do  that,  I  do  not  feel  we  can 
do  as  much  in  this  area  as  I  would  like 
to  do. 

I  would  say  increase  the  present  $600 
personal  exemption  to  $750;  in  fact,  I 
would  be  willing  to  vote  today  for  an  in- 
crease of  up  to  $800.  That  is  as  high  as  I 
feel  I  could  go.  I  would  like  to  see  it  more, 
but  if  we  can  increase  it  to  $750  or  $800, 
we  will  have  taken  a  pretty  long  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I  wish  that  step 
could  be  longer.  I  wish  we  could  raise  it 
more,  but  I  do  not  feel  we  can  do  so  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  author  of  the 
pending  amendment  in  the  Chamber.  He 
was  not  here  when  I  began  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  for  bringing  this 
issue  before  the  Senate.  He  presented  it 
to  the  committee  and  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful there.  He  has  now  brought  it  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  Senate 
to  discuss  and  pa^  judgment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatot  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  yield  but  first 
I  would  like  to  conclude  my  thought. 

I  say  this  because  back  in  1947  when 
we  had  the  exemption  down  to  $500,  we 
had  a  tax  bill  before  us  and  I  undertook 
at  that  time  by  amendment  to  raise  the 
exemption  to  $750.  The  next  year,  1948, 
the  exemption  was  raised  up  to  $600.  later 
in  1954,  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
increase  the  exemption  to  $800  I  made 
brief  remarks  in  the  Senate  in  which  I 
referred  to  my  efforts  in  1947  to  get  the 
exemption  increased. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
comments  I  made  in  the  Senate  on  March 
4,  1954,  which  appear  in  the  Record  at 
pages  2632  and  2633  of  that  date. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Increase  Personal  Exemptions  and  Exemp- 
tion FOR  Dependents  Under  Income-Tax 
Law 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  16  minutes. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed 


le  Senator  may  proceea.  -. 

Mr.  McCleixan.  Mr.  President,  ori  February 
19.  last,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  |Mr.  George),  for  himself,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  |Mr.  Kerr|.  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Prearj,  Intro- 
duced Senate  bill  2983,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
personal  exemption  and  the  exemption  for 
dependents  to  $800  for  the  1954  taxable  year 
and  to  $1,000  for  succeeding  Uxable  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emptions and  the  exemptions  for  dependents 
from  $600,  the  present  amount  of  allowable 
deductions,  to  $800  for  the  taxable  year  1954. 
Beginning  next  year  those  deductions  would 
be  increased  to  $1,000.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  my  support  of  that  measure. 

At  the  time  of  Introducing  that  bill,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
said,  among  other  things: 

"Whatever  we  do  for  corporations  and 
whatever  we  do  for  the  big  business  orga- 
nizations may  have  an  indirect  effect  on  our 
economy,  but  what  we  do  In  this  field,  by 
leaving  more  take-home  pay  In  the  pockets 
of  the  workers,  will  Increase  the  purchasing 
power,  and  will  stlmiUate  productivity  In  the 
United  States.  If  we  are  courageous  enough 
to  take  this  forward-looking  step,  before  our 
economy  falU  on  its  face,  we  can  be  of  great 
service  to  the  American  people." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  my  announced 
support  of  this  measure  is  no  surprise  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  Nor  will  it  come  as 
a  surprise  to  the  people  of  my  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  this  distinguished  body.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated this  method  as  the  proper  way  to  begin 
reducing  taxes.  As  early  as  May  28, 1947,  when 
a  tax  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  and  at  which 
time  these  exemptions  were  only  $600,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  Increase  personal 
exemptions  to  $750. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  that  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate: 

"I  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  I 
think  that  is  the  point  where  tax  reUef 
ought  to  begin,  namely,  with  people  in  the 
low-income  brackets,  the  low-wage  earners, 
the  people  who  are  having  a  struggle  to  pro- 
vide the  actual  necessities  of  life.  •  •  • 
Many  a  man  Is  struggling  today  to  live  on 
a  comparatively  decent  standard.  •  •  •  It 
is  obvious  that  we  should  start  reducing 
taxes  by  helping  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  who  have  the  hardest  struggle." 

Notwithstanding  my  efforts,  on  a  roll- 
call  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  44  to  27. 

Again,  on  July  14  of  the  same  year,  feeling 
so  strongly  the  propriety  and  necessity  for  in- 
creasing Income  tax  exemptions,  but  realizing 
I  could  not  get  them  increased  to  $750  as  I 
had  originally  proposed,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  raise  exemptions  to  $600.  the  amount 
they  are  at  present.  In  addressing  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time.  I  said: 

"There  is  no  use  arguing  the  amendment. 
Senators  know  they  are  either  for  it  or  do 
not  favor  it.  I  know  It  wUl  be  said  it  would 
increase  the  loss  of  revenue  to  result  from 
enactment  of  the  bill.  Certainly  it  would. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing,  proposing  to  lose 
revenues,  and  if  we  are  to  lose  revenues,  and 
keep  on  losing  them,  I  want  to  lose  some 
to  the  advantage  and   for  reUeX  to  wage 


earners  and  smaU-salactMl  folks  who  are 
trying  to  make  a  living,  who  are  having  a 
hard  struggle  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living. 
I  should  like  to  remove  some  of  them  from 
the  Federal  tax  rolls.  They  are  the  ones  who 
need  tax  relief  most.  Their  tax  biirden  Is 
much  greater  than  any  whom  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  benefit." 

The  Senate  turned  down  that  proposal, 
but  by  a  vote  of  only  47  to  43. 

Later,  on  December  12,  1947,  I  again  took 
the  floor  in  a  special  session  of  the  Senate 
to  vu-ge  the  Republican  majority  of  the  80th 
Congress  to  acknowledge  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  enactment  of  proper  tax  legis- 
lation by  providing  relief  to  low-Income 
groups.  In  that  address  I  said : 

"Those  are  the  people,  Mr.  President,  who 
are  really  suffering  from  high  taxes.  If  our 
Government  can  stand  any  loss  of  revenue — 
if  now  Is  the  time  to  make  reduction  in 
income  taxes — let  us  start  by  Including  In 
any  tax-reduction  bill  that  we  enact,  relief 
for  those  people  who  need  it  most,  by  raising 
personal  exemptions  sufBclently  to  take  them 
off  the  tax  rolls." 
Continuing,  I  said : 

"I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  In  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  we  will  enact  legisla- 
tion to  raise  personal  exemptions  in  order 
to  remove  many  citizens  from  the  tax  rolls 
and  help  others  In  the  low-income  brackets 
who  greatly  need  tax  relief." 

The  issue  raised  by  my  amendments  in 
1947.  although  they  were  not  adopted,  helped 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  raising  of  personal 
exemptions  to  $600  in  the  bill  that  was  en- 
acted the  following  year. 

While  trying  to  get  personal  exemptions 
increased  In  1947, 1  also  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  flagrant  Federal  income- 
tax  discrimination  that  then  existed  against 
husbands  and  wives  In  Arkansas.  Husbands 
and  wives  In  12  community-property  States 
paid  much  less  Federal  income  tax  on  the 
same  amount  of  income  than  husbands  and 
wives  of  Arkansas  were  required  to  pay.  Three 
of  those  States — Oklahoma.  Texas,  and 
Louisiana — border  on  Arkansas.  Thus,  citi- 
zens of  Arkansas  were  being  tmjustly  penal- 
ized and  discriminated  against. 

The  flrst  amendment  I  offered  to  remove 
that  discrimination  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  51  to  29.  Later  in  the  same  session  I 
offered  the  amendment  again,  and  it  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  52  to  40;  but,  it  was  not 
defeated  until  promises  were  given  by  the 
leadership  of  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  that  the  amendment  I  was  spon- 
soring would  be  incorporated  in  the  next  tax 
bill,  which  came  up  the  following  year.  That 
promise  was  kept,  and  in  1948  the  principle 
of  putting  husbands  and  wives  of  all  States 
of  the  Union  on  the  same  basis  with  respect 
to  Federal  Income  taxes  was  passed. 

I  may  say  that  up  to  now  it  has  resulted 
m  the  elimination  of  a  discrimination  which 
has  amoimted  to  approximately  $40  million 
to  the  husbands  and  wives  of  Arkansas,  as 
compared  with  the  3  States  on  its  borders. 
Mr.  President,  a  general  tax-revision  bill 
is  presently  being  developed  and  processed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has  not  yet 
been  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee but  I  think  we  can  anticipate  that 
a  tax-revlslon  bUl  wlU  be  passed  by  the  House 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  If  that  prospect  materializes,  then 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  wlU 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  his  blU  as 
an  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  that  comes 
over  from  the  House. 

I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  administration  opposes 
raising  personal  exemptions.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  already 
rejected  the  proposal.  If  the  House  does  not 
.ncorporate  this  provision  In  the  bill  It  passes 
and  sends  to  us,  then  we  must  make  the 


fight  m  the  Senate  and  adopt  the  George 
anriendment. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  President,  because  the  re- 
ductions now  indicated  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  give  proper  tax  relief  under  present  eco- 
nomic conditions.  They  ignore  and  disregard 
giving  relief  where  the  need  is  the  greatest. 
That  relief  can  be  provided  only  by  the  In- 
creasing of  personal  exemptons. 

It  appears  that  the  revisions  now  proposed 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  by  this  administration  would  benefit  big 
business  and  individual  taxpayers  in  the 
upper-income  brackets. 

Apparently  the  philosophy  behind  this  ad- 
ministration's  tax-revlslon  program  is  based 
upon  the  so-called  "trickle-down"  theory— 
the  argument  being  that  tax  cuts  for  big 
business  would  stimulate  Investments  and 
production,  resulting  in  more  Jobs  and  more 
payrolls.  This  "trickle-down"  theory.  Mr. 
President,  Is  not  the  proper  approach  for 
relieving  the  tax  burden  v/here  the  present 
greatest  distress  exists.  ^,  ^    ^ 

The  cost  of  living  is  today  at  the  highest 
level  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  has 
risen  approximately  12  percent  since  1947. 
If  I  was  right  in  the  position  I  took  then — 
and  I  was— in  vu-ging  that  personal  exemp- 
tions be  raised  to  $750,  we  are  more  than  Jus- 
tified in  insisting  now 'that  they  be  raised 

Instead  of  providing  tax  relief.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  that  will  "trickle  down"  to  the  small- 
income  groups,  I  want  to  give  them  some 
direct  relief  by  raising  their  personal  exemp- 
tions and  thus  permit  them  to  return  more 
of  their  wages  to  meet  their  own  personal 
expenses  and  the  cost  of  living.  In  other 
words.  Mr.  President,  by  raUing  personal-In- 
come exemptions  we  can  create  tax  relief  and 
benefits  that  will  "trickle  up"  and  bolster 
our   economy   by   placing  more   purchasing 
power  m  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  That 
is  to  say,  If  those  in  lower-Income  groups  are 
given    an   increase    In   personal    exemptions 
they  will  be  able  to  spend  those  additional 
funds,  taxes  they  are  now  required  to  pay, 
for  those  essentials  and  necessities  of  life  of 
which  they  and  their  families  are  now  being- 
deprived. 

That  money  spent  by  them  would,  of 
course,  find  its  way  into  the  possession  of 
those  in  the  higher  income  categories.  It 
always  does.  Money  spent  In  the  normal 
course  of  trade  by  our  small-Income  earners 
goes  for  food,  clothing,  and  those  basic  es- 
sentials that  make  for  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  Such  expenditures  ultimately  go  back 
Into  Industry,  thereby  enabUng  It  to  expand. 
to  create  more  Jobs,  and  to  Increase  produc- 
tion and  payrolls. 

It  Is  said  that  the  increasing  of  personal 
exemptions  to  $800  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  will  cause  a  loss  of  rev- 
enues of  approximately  $4  billion.  While  I 
doubt  that  the  net  loss  would  be  that  much, 
nevertheless,  such  a  program  is  necessary  in 
the  threatening  situation  if  we  are  to  use  tax 
relief  for  the  bolstering  of  our  economy.  I  am 
for  a  sound  economy,  but  I  submit  that  no 
economy  is  sound  when,  by  the  imposition  of 
a  Federal  Income  tax  on  his  meager  earnings, 
the  low  wage  earner  Is  deprived  of  those  es- 
sentials that  are  needed  and  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  him  and  his  family  a  minimum 
standard  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  support. 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  the  proposal  to  raise 
personal  exemptions  as  a  means  of  providing 
tax  relief  to  those  in  the  greatest  distress, 
and  who  are  suffering  most  under  the  present 
income  tax  burden. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
one  time  we  came  very  near  increasing 
the  exemption.  I  see  the  vote  was  44  to 
27  on  the  flrst  effort  I  made  to  raise  the 
amount  to  $750  per  person;  and  then,  on 
the  second  effort  I  believe  the  Senate 


turned  me  down  by  a  vote  of  47  to  43.  We 
got  close  and  thereafter  the  exemption 
was  finally  increased  to  $600,  the  present 
exemption. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  fighting  for 
the  increase  in  personal  exemptions  I 
initiated  the  effort  that  finally  culmi- 
nated In  the  removal  of  the  discrimina- 
tion that  then  existed  with  respect  to 
married  couples  In  different  States  of  the 
Union.  As  a  result  of  my  efforts  in  1947 
on  that  issue  we  were  promised,  in  order 
to  defeat  the  proposal,  that  it  would  be 
incorporated  in  the  next  tax  bill.  That 
amendment  was  then  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  40  but  it  was  not  defeated  until 
promises  were  given  by  the  leadership  of 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority  that 
the  amendment  I  was  sponsoring  would 
be  incorporated  in  the  next  tax  bill. 
Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  I  started 
my  efforts  in  this  direction  quite  a  long 
time  ago.  , ,  ^    ^^ 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  cannot  go  all 
the  way  withTiis  proposal.  I  think  there 
would  have  to  be  some  restraint  due  to 
conditions  today.  We  cannot  afford  to 
throw  the  budget  too  far  out  of  balance, 
and  I  do  not  see  much  prospect  of  rais- 
ing any  additional  revenues  of  any  great 
consequence  by  this  bill.  So  I  think  we 
have  to  be  restrained  in  this  matter. 

If  the  pending  amendment  does  not 
prevaU,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  offer 
another  amendment  to  bring  the  amount 
down.  I  would  like  to  see  it  at  $750.  I 
think  that  would  be  the  happy  balance 
or  the  best  balance  under  all  the  cur- 
cumstances.  But  I  will  vote  to  raise  the 
personal  exemption  as  high  as  $800. 

Mr.  aORE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  great 
comfort  in  the  position  and  the  eloquent 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

In  reviewing  this  issue,  I  had  occasion 
to  read  remarks  the  Senator  made  in  the 
1940's.  In  1954,  as  a  new  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  was  a  supporter  of  his  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  exemption. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  That  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  George.  I  was 
speaking  on  the  amendment,  but  it  was 
a  foUowup  of  the  effort  I  had  made  ear- 
lier, as  I  remember. 

Mr  GORE.  As  I  recall.  Senator  George 
actually  offered  the  amendment,  but  it 
was  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  who  had 
been  in  the  forefront  in  urging  that  the 
exemption  be  raised. 

I  share  the  Senator's  concern  about 
the  budget;  but  once  again.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  amendment  to 
raise  the  personal  exemption  is  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  oUier  tax  reUef  items  m 
the  bUl  which  would  be  revenue  losers. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  to  raise 
the  exemption  to  $1,000  wlU  be  adopted; 
but  if  it  is  not,  I  would  surely  welcome 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas if  and  when  a  test  comes  on  an 
exemption  of  $800. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  my  support  on 
that  although  I  think  the  amendment 
would  have  a  better  chance,  and  that 
we  could  sustain  it  in  conference  and 
come  nearer  to  getting  the  proposal  ac- 


cepted and  enacted,  if  the  amount  were 
$750. 

I  think  $1,000  would  not  be  too  much; 
do  not  misunderstand  me — not  at  all. 
But  I  am  dealing  with  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  I  am  constrained  by  con- 
ditions that  prevail  by  fact,  not  by 
fancy.  Surely,  we  would  like  to  have  a 
higher  exemption;  but  I  do  not  feel  it 
would  be  wrlse  to  try  to  obtain  it  at  this 
time  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I  do 
believe  we  can  go  to  $750  or  possi- 
bly to  $800  and  not  do  great  damage  or 
injury  to  the  soundness  of  our  fiscal  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre^dent,  all  of  us  would  like  to  vote 
for  some  form  of  tax  reduction.  The 
more  we  could  reduce  taxes  the  better 
we  would  like  it.  However,  there  is  one 
thing  we  must  keep  in  mind,  and  that  is. 
the  fact  that  to  the  extent  we  reduce 
taxes  at  this  time  we  will  have  to  bor- 
row the  money  to  finance  H^That  is 
true  to  the  extent  of  the  reSHctions  in 
the  committee  bill  as  well  as  in  the 
pending  simendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  Gore  amendment  would  increase 
the   deficit   substantially    greater   than 
would  the  committee  bill,  and  we  can 
not  afford  this  added  loss  in  revenue. 

Senators  should  be  reminded  of  tne 
fact  that  as  of  June  30.  1968.  about  17 
months  ago,  the  national  debt  stood  at 
-*$350.7  billion. 

One  year  later,  June  30,  1969,  it  stood 
at  $356.9  billion,  or  an  increase  of  $6.2 
billion  in  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  imder  this 
phony  bookkeeping  system  the  admin- 
istrations have  resorted  to  in  the  past  2 
years,  where  we  include  the  accumula- 
tion in  the  trust  funds  in  order  to  con- 
fuse the  American  people,  we  are  trying 
to  tell  them  that  we  have  a  surplus  while 
we  are  actually  operating  with  a  deficit. 
The  facts  are  that  in  the  past  fiscal  year 
we  borrowed  $6.2  billion  in  additional 
money  to  finance  this  imaginary  surplus 
that  we  are  leaving  to  the  American 
people. 

From  June  30.  1969,  to  November  1 
of  this  year,  a  period  of  4  months,  the 
national  debt  jumped  $11  billion. 

Between  November  1,  1969.  and  No- 
vember 20 — the  most  recent  date  we 
have — the  national  debt  rose  to  $369.5 
billion,  or  a  jump  of  about  $1.9  bUlion 
during  the  month  of  Nov«nber. 

I  point  that  out  to  show  that  we  are 
running  far  behind  the  expenditure  level 
for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  as 
compared  to  the  flrst  5  months  of  last 
year.  It  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  we  always  get  some  Increase  in 
the  national  debt  beyond  the  normal 
during  the  first  5  months  due  to  revenue 
collections  falling  off  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  our  expenditures  and  our 
deflcits  are  rising  today  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  they  were  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year. 

For  example,  in  the  first  4^2  months 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  our  income — that 
is  the  deposits — was  $69.5  billion. 

This  year  in  the  same  comparable  pe- 
riod our  deposits  were  $75.6  billion,  or 
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an   Increase   of   around   $8   billion   in 
income. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  withdrawals 
or  expenditures  between  July  1,  1969, 
and  November  20,  1969,  have  Jumped 
from  $80  billion  in  last  years  corre- 
sponding months  to  $90  billion  this  year, 
which  means  that  the  deficit  has  jumped 
in  the  first  four  and  a  half  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  to  $15  bUllon,  or  $5  billion 
more  than  the  rate  at  which  the  deficit 
was  rising  1  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
keep  cutting  taxes  and  piling  up  this 
deficit  without  further  fanning  the  fires 
of  Infiation. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt  today  is  costing  a  little 
over  $200  million  a  month  more  than 
it  cost  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
That  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
around  $2  billion  a  year  that  we  will 
have  to  pay  just  on  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  We  are  borrowing  in  order 
to  pass  on  some  of  the  so-called  tax 
feductions. 

Mri  JPresident,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  reasons  why  the  Senate  in  my 
opinion  should  reject  the  Gore  $1,000 
personal  exemption  and  standard 
deduction. 

First  of  all,  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, it  would  result  in  a  long-term 
annual  revenue  loss  of  $14.8  billion  as 
compared  to  the  $9  billion  of  tax  reUef 
under  the  committee's  bill.  There  is  no 
way  to  justify  the  additional  $5.8  billion 
of  tax  relief  if  we  are  to  be  at  all  con- 
cerned with  fiscal  responsibility.  The 
existing  bill  already  is  out  of  balance 
over  the  long  run  by  $2.3  billion,  and 
this  $5.8  billion  would  increase  the  short- 
fall of  the  bill  to  $8.1  biUion. 

In  recent  nwjnths  we  seem  to  have 
made  a  starV  toward  getting  inflation 
under  control.  We  are  not  quite  sure  yet 
but  certainly  there  are  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic indicators  where  the  growth  pat- 
tern has  slowed  down,  which  suggests 
that  we  are  about  to  get  our  inflation 
problem  imder  control.  To  adopt  the 
Gore  plan,  however,  is  to  throw  this  long 
and  difficult  effort  right  out  the  win- 
dow. In  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971 
the  Gore  plan  would  result  in  an  swidi- 
tional  loss  of  revenue  of  $3.4  billion.  This 
involves  more  revenue  loss  in  this  period 
of  time  than  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  rejected  the  other  day  by  a  vote 
of  49  to  28  which  would  have  made  the 
5-percent  surcharge  inoperative  in  the 
first  part  of  1970.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  can  be  no  question  that  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility demands  that  we  reject  the 
Gore  $1,000  plan. 

But  even  if  the  Gore  plan  were  to  pro- 
vide for  an  $800  exemption  rather  than 
a  $1,000  exemption  it  still  would  be  no- 
where near  as  desirable  as  the  committee 
action.  The  coromlttee  met  the  specific 
problems  of  the  poor  by  Incresislng  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  to  $1,100. 
It  met  the  problems  of  the  middle  in- 
come group  by  increasing  the  ceiling  on 
the  standard  deduction  to  $2,000  and 
the  percentage  standard  deduction  to  15 
percent.  The  rest  of  the  relief  imder  the 
committee  action  is  provided  in  rate  re- 
ductions for  all  taxpayers.  The  Oore 


amendment  concentrates  the  tax  relief 
among  those  taxpayers  with  very  large 
families.  While  we  certainly  must  treat 
the  folks  with  large  families  fairly,  we 
should  not  treat  other  taxpayers  un- 
fairly just  to  give  this  group  an  extra 
large  share  of  the  tax  reduction. 

Ctoncentrating  the  tax  reduction,  as  he 
does.  Senator  Gorb's  proposal  with  the 
$800  exemption  gives  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes over  $20,000  practically  no  relief 
at  all.  The  only  exception  to  this  are 
those  with  very  large  families. 

The  Gore  amendment  also  treats  un- 
fairly single  persons  and  childless  cou- 
ples or  those  with  only  one  child.  The 
Gore  amendment,  in  these  categories, 
would  increase  tax  burdens  over  the 
House  bill  by  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars. This  is  done  primarily  to  give  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  of  tax  relief  to 
married  couples  with  three  or  more  chil- 
dren. 

HEW  minimum  standard  of  living 
studies  show  that  the  biggest  living  cost 
is  for  the  first  person.  Their  studies 
show  that  $1,700  at  a  minimum  is  re- 
quired for  a  single  person  to  maintain  a 
minimum  standard  of  living.  A  minimum 
standard  of  living,  however,  may  be 
maintained  by  a  married  couple  with  an 
income  level  of  about  $2,300.  The  study 
shows  that  the  cost  of  providing  the 
minimum  standard  of  Uvlng  of  necessi- 
ties for  a  dependent  tends  to  rise  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  $600  per  depend- 
ent. Therefore,  the  fairest  thing  to  do  is 
to  provide  a  tax  exempt  amount  of  $1,700 
for  the  taxpayer  and  a  $600  additional 
exemption  for  each  dependent.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  committee  bill  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  if  and 
when  we  get  the  budget  imder  control 
we  can  then  raise  the  exemptions,  and 
that  would  be  a  worthy  project.  Certainly 
we  would  all  like  to  do  that,  but  we  can- 
not do  it  untU  we  get  the  budget  under 
control. 

The  Gore  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  providing  an  $800  exemption 
plus  a  $1,000  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion provides  more  relief  than  is  justified 
for  large-sized  families. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  cost  of 
living  per  child  differa  for  every  family 
depending  upon  the  family  income.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  whatever 
someone  spends  on  children  should  be 
the  amount  exempt  from  tax.  An  equi- 
table division  of  total  cost  of  Govern- 
ment requires  that  these  differences  be 
ignored  except  insofar  as  exemptions  are 
needed  to  provide  the  minimum  stand- 
ard for  necessities.  This  the  committee 
bill  does  with  great  precision. 

The  Gore  plan  is  also  imfortunate  be- 
cause it  removes  the  benefit  of  the  major 
simplification  effort  inade  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  committee  bill  not  only  provides 
a  minimum  standard  deduction  of  $1,100; 
it  also  raises  the  standard  deduction 
from  a  maximum  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  and 
from  10  to  15  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income.  These  are  very  significant 
changes  and  are  very  important  means 
of  simplfying  our  tax  structure  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  The  committee  bill, 
in  fact,  should  switch  11.6  million  peo- 
ple from  itemized  deductions  to  the 
standard  deduction  and  increase  the  per- 


centage of  taxpayers  using  the  standard 
deduction  from  58  percent  to  74  percent. 
This  change  alone  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  simplify  the  income  tax 
structure  for  the  great  bulk  of  our 
citizens. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gore  amend- 
ment would  only  cause  some  4.4  million 
persons  to  shift  over  from  itemized  de- 
ductions   to    the    standard    deduction. 
Even  this  is  not  caused  by  the  proposed 
exemption  increase  but  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  borrows  from  the 
committee  plan  most,  although  not  quite 
all,  of  its  minimum  standard  deduction. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Gore 
amendment,  first  because  it  gives  away 
far  more  in  tax  relief  than  our  fiscal  sit- 
uation permits.  We  cannot  afford  the  $5.8 
billion  of  extra  tax  reduction  provided  by 
his  amendment.  I  believe  that  this  alone 
would  cause  a  veto  of  the  bill  and  make 
us  lose  all  of  our  efforts  toward  achiev- 
ing tax  reform. 

Second,  the  Gore  amendment  Is  un- 
fair because  in  order  to  provide  greater 
tax  relief  for  those  with  large  families 
it  robs  the  single  people  and  married 
couples  with  only  one  or  no  children  of 
their  fair  shar«  of  the  tax  relief. 

Third,  the  Gore  amendment  is  unfair 
because  it  takes  away  virtually  all  of 
what  little  tax  reduction  is  provided  for 
those  above  $20,000  and  piles  it  on  top  of 
already  large  tax  reductions  for  those  at 
lower  income  levels.  The  committee's  bill 
provides  a  66-percent  tax  reduction  for 
those  in  the  zero  to  $3,000  class  and  a 
30-percent  i-eductlon  for  those  in  the 
$3,000  to  $5,000  class.  I  should  think  that 
this  would  generally  be  considered  ade- 
quate. I  caimot  see  why  or  how  one  justi- 
fies increasing  this  still  further. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  find  the  money  for 
this  exemption  increase  Senator  Gore 
has  to  scrap  one  of  the  most  essential 
characteristics  of  this  bill;  namely,  the 
shift  for  some  11.6  million  taxpayers 
from  having  to  itemize  their  deductions 
to  taking  the  simple  standard  deduction 
each  year. 

I  urge  Senators  to  reject  the  Gore 
amendment  at  either  the  $1,000  level  or 
the  $800  level. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  letter,  dated 
December  1,  1969,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  addressed  to  the  minority  leader, 
the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott,  wherein  he 
strongly  recommends  that  the  Senate 
stand  by  the  committee  bill  and  reject 
the  Gore  amendment. 

Thb  Wmra  House, 
Washin0on,  December  1,  1969. 
Dear  Htjoh:  The  Senate  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  deliberate  speed  with  which 
It  Is  considering  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  I  hope  that  meaningful  and  ac- 
ceptable legislation  can  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress before  the  end  of  this  year.  But  to  be 
acceptable,  such  legislation  must  be  equitable 
and  it  must  meet  the  test  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

Certain  amendments  schedviled  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  this  week  fall  these 
t-ests.  I  refer  to  the  proposals  to  raise  the 
personal  exemption  from  $600  to  either  $800 
or  $1,000.  and  to  establish  a  $1,000  uniform 
standard  deduction.  Those  proposals  would 
be  substituted  for  the  major  tax-relief  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  13270  as  voted  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 
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The  Finance  Committee  bUl  would  re«at 
InTn"  revenue  gain  for  fiscal  y^  1 370 
7nA  1971  and  a  minor  loss  In  1973.  It  is 
^nsJ^ni  Xh  our  determined  efforts  to  con- 

''^^fbm  fights  inflation  by  extending  the 
mSme  tax  s^icharge  at  5  percent  untU  mld- 
1970     postponing   scheduled   "^fuctlons   in 

income  taxes  which  are  too  eariy  «»" 

^*?LT"oroposed  amendments  would  subrtl- 
tuS^  imbafa^.  inequitable  relief  f«-  the 
CoiLnUtee-s  evenhanded  tax  rate  reductions 

^"•Se'Sro^cLTto^'tfse  the  personal  exemp- 
tloTT^ Vl^would  fall  some  *«  ^f  °^^^°2 
of  the  Committee  bill  during  the  next  2% 

years  The  $800  e««P"°'^j:°"V^.Xfstra° 
;   «4R   billion   short-fall.   The   Admlnlstra- 

J,  IS.  t»  ton.  »na  ><>-'»?"  ™ 

■'°^:'?;.'Sv«i^sSo"S  •iF>'S 

It  must  be  fiscally  responsible^ 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  t^^J*^ '^"^ 
provuions  so  carefuUy  constructed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Sincerely,  b,chaw>  Nixon. 

Tn  addition  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mSs  coiS  that  there  be  incorpor^^d 
Sn  the  RECORD  Statistics  compUed  by  the 
Tnint  Committee  on  Taxation  which 
SSi  tSn  a.  100-percent  ts«wer^ 
ir«rin<:pd  on  all  Incomes  m  America  lu 
Sss  of  $5o5)00  the  additionja  revenue 

^^^trSg^oTJfeJiinStterwas 
orrred  K  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows:  a„.,.«. 

CONGRESS    OF    THE    ^NrTED    STATM. 

Joint  Committee  on  Intebnai, 

REVENUE  TAXATION,  .    ,„gj 

Washington.  D.  C.  September  8. 1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wiixiamb, 
U.S.  senate, 

en?e  to  yo^  ^^^^  l'^^^  ^TuoS.  ap! 

■^L^nr.  !«  rate  Of  100  percent  to  that  por- 
plylng  a  tax  rate  oi  iw  H       taxable   income 

tion   of   each   tax  ■^^J^f^L^fJrT.iocooo  for 
which  is  m  excess  of  $60,000   t»iw.wv 

revenue  gain  would  amount  to  $1.1  billion, 
as  follows:  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

portion  of  every  fet^f^"-^"^'  ""^     >s.S 

come  which  Is  o^^r^^f^.Z-'-r"-.    ^ 
Tax  at  present  law  rates  (without  sur^      ^  ^ 

charge)   

1.1 


Additional  tax 


If  n-t  long-term  capital  gains  subject  to 
th?a?tematl've  50  P^-^"^ -^'^1%^'S,S 

Sr^lnT  r^  an'tddltlonal  revenue  gain  of 
$i:76  bllUon  would  result,  a»  foUowa. 


[in  bllUons] 
Portion  of  every  return's  net  lonK-**™ 
capital  gain  (subject  to  alternative 
^i  Which  falls  in  the  bracket  level 

over  $60,000 •«•"" 

Ta°  at  present  law  rate  (without  sur-     ^  ^^ 
Charge)   - 

Additional  tax ^-  '" 

Sincerely  y^m^^^  ^  wooowo.th. 

A-Ir  vriLIilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! I  put  tiiose  figures  in  the  Record  m 
order  to  do  away  wiUi  the  are^^^^that 
the  way  to  reduce  taxes  is  lust  to  put 
SSre  toxS  on  the  so-caUed  rich  and 
Siereb?pSs  a  tax  relief  on  to  tiiose  m 
thi  lower  brackets.  This  table  empha- 
s^  the  fact  ttiat  we  have  already  gone 
f^dovm  The  road  to  confiscating  the 
wealth^  the  so-called  rich.  I  tlunk  the 
toble  should  be  included  in  the  Record, 
Sd  I  hope  senators  will  read  it  caref  i^ly^ 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  evenif 
ConSss  should  impose  ttiis  100  percent 
tax  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $50,()00  the 
^enue  of  $1.1  billion  is  o^y  P^,f  J«^ 
the  unrealistic  assumption  that  all  those 
S^g  this  amount  would  work  just  as 
hartlfor  the  honor  of  turning  all  their  in- 
come over  to  the  Government. 

Mr    YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
the  amendment  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished   senator    from    Tenn^^    of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  to  mcrea^  the 
Jereonal  exemption  f«,m  ^600  to  $1,000 
iT  in  my  opinion,  the  most  needed  tax  re- 
Urf  in  AiS^rica.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  have  supported  a  measure  to  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption.  For  oyer 
12  years  I  have  worked  for  such  an  in- 
crease Three  times  I  have  been  elected  to 
the  U^.  Senate.  Each  time  that  was  a 
Sne  matter  in  my  platform.  No  other 
matter  has  moved  the  American  people, 
S^m?  opinion,  more  than  this  desire  for 

tax  relief.  ^  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  I 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  1717,  which  woiUd^ 
have  increased  the  personal  exemption 
From  $600  to  $1,200.  When  the  House 
passed  its  tax  bill,  I  reintroduced  my 
bUl    as    an    amendment    to    that    bUl. 
??u-oughout  my  fight  for  this  Incr^. 
the   distinguished   Senator   fromTen- 
nessee  was  an  invaluable  ally.  When  I 
J^tifled  for  this  tax  reUef  before  Uie 
^ance  Committee  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tenn^- 
see  said  tiiat  he  would  offer  s^  an 
^endment  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  bemg  a  cospon- 
sor.  He  has  done  so  with  his  usual  fine 
abiUty,  comprehension  of  the  needs  oi 
Se  pei>ple.  and  understanding  of  legis- 
lation. I  commend  him  for  h^  efforts  to 
Screase  the  personal  exemptionm  toe 
mance  Committee.  I  applaud  him  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  Moend- 
ment  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  for  ac- 

^^°The  tax  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
had  its  genesis  with  the  discontent  of 
Sie^people  with  Uie  unjust  and  mequita- 
Se  system  of  taxation  which  forces  tiie 
majir  portion  of  the  Nation's  tax  burd^ 
on  the  lower-  and  nUd^e-mcome  groups 
and  lets  the  richest  off  wiUi  the  light- 
est burdens.  These  people  have  de- 
manded that  ttieir  elected  representa- 
tives in  congress  reform  our  tax  laws 
and  provide  reUef  to  the  overtaxed  seg- 


ment of  our  society.  Unfortunately. 
Ser  ttie  House  nor  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on  Finance  mcluded  in  their  tax 
^posals  the  cne  measure  toat  means 
tiie  most  to  the  average  taxpayer,  an 
Scre^in  the  Personal  exemption 

T*t  mfe  repeat,  Mr.  President.  Tnai, 
m^  mosrJTtiie  average  taxpayer,  to 
America;  and  that  means  about  90  to  95 
nercent  of  the  peopl^the  people  in  the 
middle-income  tax  brackets,  upper  mld- 
dle-tacome,  lower  middle- income  and 
the  workers  in  the  lower  mcome  brackets 
Sso  Without  an  increase  in  the  per^na 
Semption.  no  tax  reform  will  be  com 

^^The  personal  exemption  of  $600  per 
neSn  wITestablished  by  Uie  Revenue 
^To"  r9«.  During  its  21-year  Ws^^ 
the  uersonal  exemption  has  not  been 
ScreS  despite  the  fact  that  tiie  cost 
S  ivSS^according  to  tiie  consumer  price 
Sdexes  has  risen  by  52.3  Percent  since 
K  under  present  econonuc  condi^o^. 
the  $600  amount  would  have  to  be  m 
erased  to  $914  merely  to  equal  the  pur- 
Sng  poler  of  the  Personal  exempt  on 
Sn  ms  That  would  be  at  the  level  of  the 
Standard  of  Uvlng  of  1948.  but  if  we  in- 
ciSL  the  aSiouEt  of  the  personal  ex- 
Son  to  Sual  the  higher  standani  of 
Uvmg   people  have  now  over   19*8.   « 
wcSd  require  an  increase  in  the  P^- 
Tonal  eSiption  to  $1,200  l>^^^\^ 
vear    But  if  we  were  to  ^crease  it  to 
S'  mateh  the  increased  cost  of  tjie 
same  objects  that  were  bought   n  1948 
vThout  allowing  for  the  higher  standard 
S  living,  we  would  have  to  mcrease  it  to 

^^^e  personal  exemption  ^totended  to 

accomplish  three  basic  PMfP<^;„!JdS: 
to  exclude  from  Uxation  those  individu- 
ate ^d  families  with  tiie  lowest  mcome^ 
^nd  to  provide  all  taxpayers  with  a 
Sftion  f  S>m  otherwise  taxable  income 
f JTtT oc«.ntlal  living  expenses;  and  thira. 
o  p^df^  a^<iitional  allowance  to 

.  IhcSe  taxpayers  wlUi  ^^^^^^l^^S^ 
those  who  are  aged  and  blind.  I  suDmii 
thS^at  the  present  unrealistic  amount 
o? leSS,  the%rsonal  exemption  is  not 
fnifllling  any  of  these  purposes. 

Sie  mendment  tiiat  has  been  offered 
by  the  senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
other  c^ponsors  is  a  well  reasoned  and 
pregr^ve^approach  to  remedying  ma^ 
of  thiinequities  in  tiie  present  tax  laws 
aLd  br/nS  tengible  tax  relief  to  a  ma- 
f^rity  o"  oiu  citizens.  This  amendment 
not  only  increases  the  personal  exemp- 
tion's also  provides  a  $1  000  low-income 
aiir.wance  The  combined  effect  of  uie 
tiered  in  the  personal  exemption  and 
the  foT-inoome  Sowance  will  be  to  pro- 
i?de  moHirect  tax  relief  to  toe  low« 
Sid  middle-income  t^^ayer  than  dc^ 
^e  Finance  Committees  version  of  H.R. 

^^iSe  Gore  amendment,  which  I  am  oo- 
sp^oSg,  would  rai^^J^e  persona  «c- 

Sri?72^'Sd^^aorf3^ 

sSKient  y^ars.  Thls,«^;;^,?t"SS 
comSetely  answers  toe  argmnent  that 
a  S?s^nai  exemption  in^^ase  would  djs- 
nmt  the  tax  structure.  The  4-year 
S?Li-out  5??uld  hdP  taxpayer  to  ^ 
extent  each  year,  but  would  do  it  in  sucn 
a  ^Xtlme  as  to  aUow  increased  em- 
ploCent,  Income,  and  Production  to  put 
Sth^tax«  in  toe  Treasury.  This  amend- 
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ment  gives  needed  tax  relief  to  the  most 
needy,  and  is  fiscally  and  govemmentally 
sound  at  the  same  time,  by  spreading 
that  increase  over  a  4-year  period. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
important  amendment.  It  is  a  measure 
which  is  based  on  strong  economic  and 
moral  considerations.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated it.  I  am  devoted  to  its  objectives.  I 
am  committed  to  seeing  it  adopted.  I 
plead  with  Senators  to  give  it  their  most 
careful  consideration  and  full  support. 

AMfNDllENT    NO.    332     TO    PEBMIT    TAX    EXEMPT 

FOUNDATION  rUNDS  TO  BE  USED  FOR  NON- 
PARTISAN VOTER  EDUCATION  AND  RECXSTKA- 
TION 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  and 
myself,  and  approximately  30  other  Sen- 
ators whose  names  I  shall  read,  I  send 
to  the  deslc  an  amendment  to  the  tax 
bill.  KH.  13270,  and  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed.  The  amendment  would 
permit  tax  exempt  foundation  fimds  to 
be  used  for  nonpartisan  voter  registra- 
tion and  education  programs  within  cer- 
tain limitations. 

"In  1965,  Congress  took  a  major  step 
toward  Tiilfllllng  the  American  dream  of 
having  a  society  In  which  all  our  citi- 
zens can  participate  fully  by  enacting 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  This  act  embodies 
the  belief  of  Congress  and  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  that  the  right  to 
vote  is  fimdamental  to  our  democracy 
and  should  be  extended  to  all  our  people. 
Important  as  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is, 
it  standing  alone  will  not  assure  full 
participation  In  our  Government,  be- 
cause it  is  an  axiom  of  political  science, 
Mr.  President,  that  people  who  have  been 
disfranchised  for  many  years  will  not.  of 
their  own  volition,  begin  to  participate 
In  their  government  unless  they  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

For  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  be  more 
than  a  scrap  of  paper,  It  is  imperative 
that  those  members  and  groups  that  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  so  long 
be  educated  as  to  their  rights  and  en- 
couraged to  exercise  them.  The  task  of 
voter  education  and  registration  has  been 
left  largely  to  private  organizations. 

Private  organizations  have  responded 
to  the  challenge  and  their  hard  work  is 
reflected  in  the  Increased  voter  registra- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

Two  organizations  which  have  been 
particularly  effective  in  increasing  in- 
terest In  voting  have  been  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council.  These  two  well-respected 
organizations  have  conducted  nonpar- 
tisan voter  education  projects  through- 
out the  country  which  have  been  de- 
signed to  encourage  people  to  take  part 
in  their  government  by  voting  their  con- 
victions. Neither  of  these  organizations 
have  attempted  to  stimulate  interest  in 
a  particular  party,  nor  have  they  tried 
to  elect  a  particular  candidate  or  cham- 
pion a  particular  cause  or  political  party. 
On  the  contrary,  what  they  have  tried 
to  do  is  persuade  people  of  all  political 
philosophies  and  beliefs  that  our  democ- 
racy will  respond  to  the  desires  and 
wishes  of  our  people  if  only  they  will 
take  the  time  to  vote.  Their  efforts  have 
met  with  success.  For  example,  between 


1966  and  1968,  the  voter  education  proj- 
ect of  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
has  added  700,000  people  to  the  regis- 
tration rolls.  Many  of  these  people  are 
members  of  minority  groups  which  have 
for  years  been  systematically  denied  the 
right  to  vote  despite  clear  language  of 
the  Constitution. 

Unfortimately,  in  some  isolated  in- 
stances, private  foundations  have  abused 
the  privilege  granted  them  under  our 
present  tax  laws  and  have  engaged  in 
partisan  political  activities.  Such  activ- 
itiesjnusti^  stopped.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives attempted  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  including  provisions  in  its 
version  of  the  tax  bill  that  would  permit 
private  foundations  to  engage  in  voter 
registration  and  education  projects  pro- 
vided that  these  projects  are  nonparti- 
san in  nature,  operate  in  five  or  more 
States,  supported  by^^ye  or  more  private 
foundations,  and  thefeentj:ibutions  to 
the  organization  conductingstieh  proj- 
ects are  not  geographically  limited^asJSL 
use.  Although  the  House  provision  would 
eliminate  the  abuses  that  have  occurred 
under  the  present  law,  these  provisions 
are  too  restrictive  and  would  eliminate 
too  many  voter  programs  of  many  of  the 
smaller  nonpartisan  private  foundations. 

Instead  of  trying  to  improve  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  took  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
ill-advised  and  unnecessary  step  of  ban- 
ning all  foimdatlon  grants  to  voter  reg- 
istration and  education  projects.  If  this 
decision  is  not  reversed,  much  of  the 
good  work  accomplished  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council  as  well  as  many  of  the 
smaller  organizations  will  be  destroyed. 
Furthermore,  to  eliminate  the  means  of 
educating  and  registering  of  voters  with- 
out proposing  a  workable  substitute  will 
seriously  imdermine  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

'^'^The  amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT),  and  I  are  submitting  today  is 
designed  to  accomplish  two  specific  pur- 
poses: First,  to  curb  the  abuses  that  ex- 
ist under  present  law,  tmd  second,  to  re- 
store the  opportunity  to  private  founda- 
tions to  support  noni>artisan  voter  reg- 
istration and  education  projects.  More 
specifically  the  amendment  would  allow 
foundation  participation  in  such  pro- 
grams provided:  First,  these  activities 
are  truly  nonpartisan;  second,  they  are 
conducted  in  more  than  one  State ;  third, 
they  are  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  general  public  or  from  three  or  more 
tax  exempt  organizations;  fourth,  no  one 
tax  exempt  organization  contributes 
more  than  40  percent  to  these  activities; 
and  fifth,  contributions  to  such  activities 
are  not  specifically  designated  for  use  in 
a  particular  geographical  area  or  spe- 
cific election. 

In  short,  the  amendment  will  encour- 
age legitimate  voter  activities  while 
stopping  abuses. 

It  is  sad  that  in  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  democracy  in  history,  voter  par- 
ticipation is  so  low.  In  this  country  only 
70  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  partici- 
pate In  our  Government  by  voting, 
whereas  in  Great  Britain  77  percent  par- 


ticipate, and  80  percent  participate  In 
West  Germany.  It  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  encourage,  not  discourage,  full 
partlcii>ation  in  our  democratic  processes. 
Toward  that  goal.  Congress  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  since  1965.  If,  however, 
the  tax  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form, 
this  progressive  trend  will  be  reversed. 

During  my  years  in  both  public  and 
private  life,  I  have  seen  the  effects  of 
the  poll  tax  and  literacy  tests  on  the 
democratic  process.  I  have  seen  how  for 
years  large  portions  of  our  society  have 
been  taxed  and  drafted  into  military 
service,  but  denied  the  basic  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  of  last 
week,  8  days  ago,  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I  was  con- 
ducting a  hearing  on  the  health  prob- 
lems of  Mexican  Americans  in  my  State. 
Some  of  the  Mexican  American  leaders 
stated  thatUielr  people  were  unable 
to  obtaiiHmedicare,  they  were  unable  to 
_get^r^fare,  and  they  were  unable  to  get 
social  security;  that  they  did  not  im- 
derstand  the  language  and  therefore  had 
great  difBculty  obtaining  these  benefits. 
These  leaders,  however,  did  say : 

The  government  can  always  find  us  when 
they  need  us  for  the  military  draft  or  for 
the  labor  force,  but  they  can't  find  us  for 
our  social  security  or  welfare  or  medicare 
payments  when  we  need  the  government. 

When  it  needs  men  for  the  draft,  the 
Government  never  has  any  trouble  in 
finding  the  minority  groups  of  our  Na- 
tion; however,  if  these  same  people  want 
any  Grovernment  services,  or  need  help 
in  the  form  of  welfare,  social  security, 
or  medicare  payments,  the  Government 
caimot  seem  to  find  them. 

So  vast  numbers  are  not  on  the  voter 
rolls  and  are  not  receiving  social  security 
or  medicare.  These  people  need  to  vote. 
They  need  to  be  assured  the  right  to  vote. 

I  have  seen  the  good  work  of  private 
foundations  in  voter  registration  and  the 
positive  impact  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Therefore,  I  lu-ge  all  Senators  to 
give  the  amendment  careful  considera- 
tion and  respectfully  request  that  they 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  for  the  Record 
the  names  of  Senators  who  are  cospon- 
soring  the  amendment.  They  are:  Sena- 
tors Harris,  Hartke,  Monbale,  Jackson, 
Hughes,  Church,  Metcalf,  Inouye,  Hart, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Cranston,  McGovern, 
Tydings,  Bayh,  Proxuire,  Ribicoff, 
Muskie,  McIntyre,  Eagleton,  Mc- 
Carthy, Nelson,  Pell,  Gravel,  Fvz- 
bright,  and  McGee.  We  have  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment  on  'the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  Senators  Scott,  Case,  Brooke, 
GooDELL,    Javits,    Percy,    Cook,    and 

SCHWEIKER. 

I  have  been  away  from  my  office  at  a 
conference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate on  the  legislative  appropriations  bill 
since  well  before  3  o'clock.  There  may  be 
the  names  of  other  cosponsors  to  add  to 
the  list  before  the  day  is  over. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  am 
plefised  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment together  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
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nority  leader  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

I  took  the  same  position  in  committee. 
I  was  sorry  that  we  were  not  able  to  pre- 
vail at  that  time. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  heralds  well  for  its  chances  of 
adoption  In  the  Senate. 

It  is  rather  strange  to  me  that  whereas 
in  most  Latin  American  countries  if  a 
person  is  able  to  read  and  write,  he  is 
required  to  vote;  in  our  country,  where 
we  pay  tribute  rightly  to  the  democratic 
ideals,  we  place  all  sorts  of  barriers  in 
the  way  of  people  who  want  to  vote. 

I  think  that  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment will  allow  us  to  continue  to  lower 
some  of  the  unreasonable  barriers.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Again,  I  point  out  that  I  am  pleased 
to  laud  the  two  principal  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  their  stature  and 
support  of  the  amendment  wUl  also  be 
very  helpful  as  it  is  considered  by  the 

S6XlfttC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  clear  exposition  of  an  amendment 
which  has  such  wide  sponsorship  and 
is  clearly  designed  to  make  possible  the 
important  efforts  of  some  well  recognized 
civic  organizations  in  encouraging  the 
registration  of  more  people  to  vote,  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  obviously  being 
one  of  the  most  precious  essentials  of  our 
rights  in  our  society.  There  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  most  Americans  at  this  time 
to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  as  the  primary  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  to  reinstate  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  13270,  the  tax  reform  bill 
now  before  us,  provisions  which  would 
permit  tax-exempt  foundation  funds  to 
be  used  for  voter  registration  and  educa- 
tion programs.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
this  effort  has  a  broad  base  of  support  in 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  Senators  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  President,  our  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  totally  deleting 
from  the  tax  reform  biU  provisions  which 
would  permit  private  foundation  funds 
to  be  used  for  voter  registration  activities. 
This  action,  in  my  opinion,  was  far  more 
severe  than  justified  or  necessary.  It  com- 
plicated further  the  action  taken  earlier 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  ap- 
proving restrictions  which,  In  attempt- 
ing to  correct  a  few  abuses,  would  have 
the  practical  effect  of  terminating  the 
participation  of  many  weU  recognized 
nonpartisan  foimdations  in  programs  of 

this  kind. 

Our  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
without  its  safeguards;  its  conditions 
for  eUgibility  are  explicit.  It  requires  that 
voter  registration  activities  be  of  a 
truly  nonpartisan  nature;  that  they  be 
conducted  in  more  than  one  State;  that 
they  be  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  general  pubUc  or  from  three  or  more 
tax-exempt  organizations,  and  that  no 


one  tax-exempt  organization  contribute 
more  than  40  percent  to  any  given 
voter  registration  effort.  Further,  our 
amendment  requires  continuity  by  pro- 
hibiting the  specific  designation  of  tax- 
exempt  funds  for  use  in  a  particular 
geographical  area  or  specific  election.  In 
short,  our  amendment,  while  broad 
enough  to  encourage  legitimate  voter 
registration  and  education,  is  drawn 
tightly  enough  to  discourage  a  repetition 
of  those  few  Isolated  instances  in  which 
foundations  have  misused  the  exemp- 
tion granted  them  under  our  present 
tax  laws  by  engaging  in  partisan 
political  activities. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
is  deeply  concerned  by  the  potential  un- 
pact  which  the  Senate  version  of  the  tax 
reform  bUl  would  have  in  this  area,  if  en- 
acted without  amendment.  The  C^- 
mlssion,  while  urging  a  more  active  Fed- 
eral role,  has  officially  recognized  also 
that  the  right  to  vote  wUl  not  be  real- 
ized fully  imless  the  burden  of  taking 
affirmative  action  to  encourage  voter 
registration  is  shared  with  the  Federal 
Government  by  others.  Two  private  orga- 
nizations which  come  readily  to  mind 
for  their  success  in  nonpartisan  efforts  in 
voter  registration  and  education  are  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  South- 
em    Regional    Conference.    There    are 
others,   perhaps   less   well   known,   but 
equally  deserving  of  public  recognition 
and  confidence.  Unfortunately,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  not  only  fails  to  recognize  the 
need  for  voter  education  programs  of 
this  kind,  but  it  undermines  totally  pri- 
vate foundation  efforts  directed  at  stim- 
ulating voter  participation.  Our  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  continue,  with  ade- 
quate   safeguards,     the    tax    stimulus 
needed  to  encourage  and  make  possible 
this  support. 

As  one  of  its  strong  proponents,  I  am 
encoiu-aged  by  the  progress  which  has 
been  realized  to  date  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  This  act  embodies 
the  belief  of  Congress,  a  belief  shared  by 
a  clear  majority  of  Americans,  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  fundamental  to  our  de- 
mocracy and  should  be  extended  to  all  of 
our  people.  I  hope  to  see  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  further  strengthened  by  ex- 
tension in  this  Congress,  and  I  Intend  to 
lend  fully  my  support. 

But  as  important  as  this  act  is.  it  can- 
not, by  Itself,  assure  full  participation  for 
all  Americans  in  the  governmental  proc- 
ess. For  this  goal  finally  to  be  achieved, 
those  citizens,  who  have  been  denied  the 
voting  right  that  the  rest  of  us  take  for 
granted,  must  be  educated  about  this 
right  and  encouraged  to  exercise  it. 

Private  organizations  have  responded 
well  to  this  challenge,  and  their  hard 
work  is  refiected  in  increased  voter  regis- 
tration throughout  the  country.  Only  to- 
day, for  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus has  reported  that  the  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  Southern  States  who  voted  in 
the  presidential  election  last  year  in- 
creased to  51  percent,  cwnpared  with  44 
percent  for  the  presidential  election  of 
1964.  The  Bureau's  report  adds  that  61 
percent  of  the  South's  Negro  population 
was  actually  registered  to  vote  in  1968. 
The  positive  impact  of  this  effort  must 
not  be  abated,  especially  when  so  much 


remains  still  to  be  done,  not  only  in  the 
South,  but  also  in  the  urban  areas  of  the 
North  and  in  the  rural  Southwest. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  give  our  amendment  their 
serious  consideration  and  support. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  recognize 
the  attractiveness  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  Increase 
the  personal  exemption  to  $1,000.  It 
sounds  so  easy,  so  simple,  and  so  under- 
standable to  the  voters  back  home  just 
to  provide  the  tax  reduction  in  the  form 
of  an  exemption  increase  which  none  of 
them  can  fall  to  understand.  Despite  this, 
there  are  some  things  about  this  exemp- 
tion proposal  that  I  think  one  should 
hear  and  think  about  before  he  casta 
any  vote  in  favor  of  an  exemption  in- 
crease. 

I  want  to  talk  about  this  plan  at  two 
different  levels.  First,  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  fiscal  aspects.  The  Senator  has  of- 
fered, so  far,  the  $1,000  personal  exemp- 
tion proposal  and  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  to  $1,000. 
However,  we  all  know  that  if  he  is  de- 
feated on  the  $1,000  exemption  proposal, 
if  we  vote  down  this  proposal,  as  I  cer- 
tainly think  we  should,  then  we  can  ex- 
pect further  suggestions  along  the  same 
line.  We  can  expect  either  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  or  other  Senators  to  seek 
to  scale  down  the  increased  exemption 
level,  perhaps  first  to  $900  and  then  per- 
haps to  the  $800  level. 

At  the  $800  level,  the  revenue  Impact 
would  be  about  the  same  as  it  would  be  in 
the  measure  provided  by  the  committee. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  used  that 
approach  in  the  committee,  and  he  has 
assured  us  that  he  will  do  it  again  in  the 
event  the  $1,000  exemption  is  not  agreed 

Because  of  the  double  or  triple  ap- 
proach that  the  Senator  is  almost  sure  to 
use  on  his  proposal,  I  want  to  talk  first 
on  the  basis  of  the  revenue  loss  which  is 
involved  in  the  proposal  before  us  at 
this  moment.  In  commenting  on  this 
proposal,    I    wUl    hold    my    comments 
largely  to  the  fiscal  policy  implications. 
While  I  think  that  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
adopt    the    $1,000    exemption    proposal 
with  the  tremendous  revenue  loss  in- 
volved, yet  even  the  $800  exemption  pro- 
posal contains  some  very  serious  fla^. 
In  fact  if  the  Senate  fully  understandB 
how   serious  these   fiaws   are.   I  doubt 
whether  it  would  approve  even  the  $800 
exemption. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  $1,000  exemp- 
tion There  reaUy  is  no  way  to  describe 
this,  except  as  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

If  we  have  any  doubts  of  its  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibUity,  let  me  give  you  Just  a  few 
of  the  numbers.  Any  exemption  Increase 
is  expensive.  Even  a  $100  Increase  in  the 
per  capita  exemption  costs  over  $3.3  bU- 
lion  annually.  Each  additional  $100  ex- 
emption increase  costs  slightly  less  since 
the  tax  base  as  the  exemptions  are  raised 
keeps  getting  a  Uttle  smaller.  Nonethe- 
less a  $400  increase  in  exemptions  on  an 
annual  basis  stUl  results  In  a  revenue 
loss  of  $12.7  bUlion. 

When  this  is  taken  together  with  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  increase 
and  the  rate  adjustment  which  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  provides  for  single  peapie. 
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the  long-run  revenue  cost  of  the  tax  re- 
lief which  the  Senator  would  provide  la 
$14.8  bUUon. 

This  Is  $5.8  billicm  more  than  the  |9 
bUlion  of  relief  provided  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  $9  billion  of  relief  provided  by  the 
House  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  results  in  a  $2.3  billion  long- 
run  deficit.  I  have  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  that  deficit  should  exist,  but  the 
Gore  amendment  Increases  this  deficit 
for  the  bill  by  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  times,  to  a  level  of  $8.1  billion. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  jus- 
tify so  large  a  deficit  in  this  bill.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says 
that  he  can  find  plenty  of  places  to  in- 
crease revenue  tiy  adding  this  reform 
and  that  reform  to  the  bill.  But  these 
additional  measures  are  hard  to  enact. 
I.  too,  can  find  ways  by  which  to  in- 
crease revenues.  In  committee,  I  offered 
proposals  to  raise  more  revenue  in  vari- 
ous and  simdry  ways.  Those  pr(«)osals 
would  have  raised  between  $2  billion  and 
$3  bilUon  in  the  pending  bill.  However, 
^e  amendments  were  not  agreed  to. 
-  It  seems  to  me  to  be  totally  irresponsi- 
ble to  vote  for  a  tax  reduction  based 
upon  revenue  raising  measxires  which 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  agree  to.  ^Wi  can- 
not justify  a  tax  reduction  beclUse  we 
think  someone  ought  to  pay  mgre  taxes. 
We  can  justify  a  tax  reduction  because 
we  are  successful,  as  the  committee  was 
successful,  in  providing  additional  reve- 
nue. Only  in  that  way  can  we  justify 
fxirther  tax  reductions  in  the  pending 
bill. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
justify  the  revenue  loss  in  this  case  by 
problematical  revenues  which  might  be 
obtained  from  sundry  provisions  if  the 
Senate  were  willingly  to  vote  for  these 
tax  increases,  but  I  confidently  predict 
that  the  Senate  will  not  so  vote. 

If  anyone  thought  seriously  that  ad- 
ditional reforms  could  be  added  to  the 
bill,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  re- 
sponsible way  to  go  about  it  would  be 
first  to  offer  amendments  to  obtain  the 
additional  revenue,  and  then  to  under- 
take to  dispense  the  additional  revenue 
in  terms  of  tax  savings  to  those  whom 
one  wanted  to  braiefit.  That  is  how  we 
approached  It  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. We  voted  to  raise  as  much  ad- 
ditional revenue  as  the  majority  on  the 
committee  was  willing  to  vote  to  raise. 
Each  Senator  voted  for  tax  increases  in 
terms  of  tightening  up  loopholes  or  mak- 
ing various  groups  pay  more  taxes,  as 
his  conscience  dictated.  Then  we  pro- 
ceeded to  dispense  tax  reduction  to  the 
extent  that  we  thought  we  could  do  so 
and  be  fiscally  responsible. 

If  one  wanted  to  vote  for  a  major  tax 
reduction — that  is,  beyond  what  the  com- 
mittee did,  beyond  the  $9  billion  tax  re- 
duction the  committee  voted — he  ought 
first  to  submit  a  revenue  raising  proposal 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment — and  see 
if  he  can  have  it  agreed  to.  He  should 
submit  a  proposal  to  raise  more  taxes  by 
imposing  them  on  somebody,  no  matter 
who  it  may  be — the  bankers,  the  lawyers, 
the  doctors,  the  oil  people,  the  real  estate 
people.  If  he  could  raise  more  money, 


then  he  could  suggest  that  we  provide 
further  tax  reductions. 

Senators  will  recall  that  when  we  were 
discussing  the  surcharge  last  week,  it  was 
pointed  out  how  an  effort  had  been  made, 
for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  particular- 
ly, to  build  up  a  surplus  insofar  as  this 
bill  was  concerned  to  help  contain  infla- 
tionary pressure.  This  amendment,  how- 
ever, has  worse  implications  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  than  a  failure  to  ex- 
tend the  surcharge — an  action  which  this 
body  has  already  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  28,  presumably  upon  the  basis  that 
the  Government  simply  cannot  afford  the 
revenue  loss  involved  in  terminating  the 
surcharge  as  of  January  of  next  year. 
This  amendment  would  cost  us  in  these 
2.  years  an  additional  $3.4  billion,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  $3.1  billion  of  revenue 
that  would  be  lost  had  Senators  not 
agreed  to  an  extension  of  the  siuxharge. 
The  Gore  amendment  would  reduce  the 
surplus  provided  by  this  bill  by  $900  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1970,  from  $3.4  billion 
to  $2.5  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  how- 
ever, its  impact  would  be  much  worse. 
In  that  year  it  could  be  expected  to  re- 
duce the  $3  billion  surplus  in  this  bill  to 
$500  million. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  talk  about  a  $3 
billion  surplus  in  this  bill,  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  the  Government  is  going  to  have 
any  surplus  in  the  budget.  All  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  this  bill  would  raise  $3  billion 
more  than  we  would  have  if  we  permitted 
the  surtax  to  expire  and  the  excise  taxes 
to  expire  and  if  we  failed  to  repeal  the 
Investment  tax  credit.  In  other  words, 
on  balance  the  bill  will  produce  $3  billion 
of  taxes  that  otherwise  would  not  exist: 
and  by  levying  those  taxes,  we  say  that 
we  have  a  surplus  over  what  we  would 
have  if  we  passed  no  bill  at  all.  But  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment still  projects  a  deficit,  next  year,  of 
several  billion  dollars  in  its  administra- 
tive budget,  and  a  further  deficit  in  years 
to  come. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  very  carefully  re- 
arranged the  tax  reduction  features  to 
improve  the  fiscal  situation  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  Gore  amendment  undoes  all  of 
this  good  work  plus  a  great  deal  more. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  surplus  on 
the  unified  or  consolidated  budget  basis 
Is  $5.9  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
Budget  Bureau  people  tell  us  that  even 
this  surplus  is  in  real  Jeopardy  because 
increases  in  mandatory  pajrments  under 
existing  law  for  such  things  as  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  veterans'  benefits, 
and  social  insurance  trust  fimd  pay- 
ments could  well  exceed  the  budgeted 
amounts  by  $2  bUlion.  These  are  auto- 
matic increases.  Moreover,  Congress  is 
seriously  considering  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  add  $5  billion  in  ex- 
penditures to  the  request  already  re- 
flected in  the  budget.  When  we  take  in- 
to accoimt  these  difficulties  in  holding 
down  expenditure  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible 
to  justify  a  further  increase  in  the  def- 
icit on  the  revenue  side  by  $900  million. 

The  problems  in  flscal  1971  are  likely 
to  be  much  worse.  The  administration 
has  already  indicated  that  expenditures 
in  flscal  1972  can  be  expected  to  go  over 


the  $200  billltm  nuurk.  and  the  struggle 
in  that  year  will  be  to  try  to  come  up 
with  a  balanced  budget.  We  certainly 
do  not  help  matters  along  toward  achiev- 
ing this  result  if  we  add  a  $2.5  billion 
revenue  loss  to  that  picture  by  this 
amendment. 

We  seem  to  be  beginning  to  win  the 
battle  to  get  inflation  under  control. 
Retail  or  consumer  prices  are  still  ris- 
ing too  rapidly,  but  the  rate  of  increase 
as  shown  by  other  indicators,  such  as 
wholesale  prices,  suggests  some  slow- 
down. Just  as  we  are  beginning  to  win 
our  battle  with  inflation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  especially  inappropriate 
for  us  to  refuel  the  fires  of  inflation  all 
over  again  by  turning  this  tax  reform  bill 
into  a  measure  for  deflcit  financing. 

Let  me  say  just  one  more  word  about 
the  $1,000  exemption  as  such.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  administration  is  not 
going  to  put  up  with  the  type  of  revenue 
loss  represented  by  this  $5.8  billion  in- 
crease in  revenue  reductions.  To  me,  this 
suggests  only  one  thing — a  veto  of  the 
tax  reform  bill.  This  would  be  a  terrible 
waste  of  effort  and  hard  work  for  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  for  a  good 
many  people  who  have  worked  with  us 
diligently  in  trying  to  improve  our  tax 
laws.  So  I  urge  Senators  to  vote  against 
the  $1,000  exemption  if  they  are  at  all 
interested  in  tax  reform. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  what  is  wrong 
with  the  exemption  proposal,  as  I  see 
it,  even  if  the  amount  proposed  were  re- 
duced so  that  it  would  not  cause  a  loss 
of  any  more  revenue  than  the  Finance 
Committee's  bill.  In  other  words,  what 
would  still  be  wrong  with  the  exemption 
proposal  if  it  provided  for  an  increase 
in  exemptions  to  $800  rather  than  to 
$1,000?  On  tills  basis,  the  revenue  loss 
from  the  proposal,  given  the  $1,000  min- 
imum standard  deduction  and  the  rate 
adjustment  for  single  people,  would  be 
about  the  same  as  the  revenue  loss  pro- 
vided in  the  Finance  Committee  bill  and 
in  the  House-passed  bill. 

But  before  I  deal  with  the  problems 
imder  the  Gore  proposal  with  exemp- 
tions set  at  $800,  let  me  say  just  a  few 
words  about  the  Finance  Committee 
proposal. 

The  committee  bUl  is  in  no  sense  a 
jerry-built  plan.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  had  more  time  to  work  on  this 
matter  than  did  the  Senate  committee, 
and  after  our  analyses  of  the  matter  we 
agreed  that  the  approach  they  took  was 
appropriate.  There  was  a  specific  de- 
cision to  take  care  of  a  number  of  prob- 
lems in  the  existing  tax  structure.  The 
objectives  of  the  bill  were  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  these  problem  areas. 

The  first  objective  was  to  take  off  the 
tax  rolls  all  persons  at  or  below  poverty 
levels  and  to  provide  some  special  relief 
for  people  whose  incomes,  though  above 
the  poverty  levels,  were  still  too  close  for 
comfort  to  the  edge  of  poverty.  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  it  just  makes  no 
sense  to  tax  people  who  do  not  receive 
enough  to  maintain  themselves  at  even  a 
minimima  standard  of  living. 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides a  minimum  standard  deduction  of 
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snoo  T^is  IS  avauable  to  every  married  IT^e  bill  -  -'jSf  ,£  afuTp^  S^lSis^' ^JSTm^me^'daS^  P- 

Jonnie  that  mts  a  joint  return  and  also  Committee  takes  ^f  <*^t?^^rstit  ?SS  vlded  by  the  committee  bill  and  by  the 

toTvlry"lgTeptr£n  who  files  a  sepa-  i^^,J:„°^«J/S^eTtI^drrddi5Jc"S  SSS'plln  providing  ?n  $800  ^^^^Jte 

mte  return  This  replaces  the  mlmmum  ^^^  perwntage  oi  uie  siauu                   ^  ,j^        ^e^ng  no  objection    the  tame 

^ncJaTSeduction^imder  pr^ent  law  f^  10  ^  l^^rcent  of^^--^^^^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  R.co«.. 

which  provides  an  allowance  of  $300  for  |?^"°'   'ij  000  -The  effect,  m  conjunc-  as  follows: 

the  first  exemption  and  $100  for  each  ad-  •i;""^^*^^;    increase  in  the  minimum  pgRcmxAOE  tax  reouctioh  under  h.r.  13270  when 

ditional  exemption  claimed  on  the  tax  ^^^^ ^^^^S>n.  is  to  switch  11.6  mil-  "^'S   e>fect.ve    and    under    W*"  ^^"SO'.al 

return.                                   .  f^  taxpayers  over  from  Itemized  deduc-  exemption  and  $i.ooo  lowincome  au.owance  in 

The  purpose  of  this  Provis  ?n  te  to  be  J^^^^^Jf standard  deduction.  This  wlU  p^^^cE  of  h.r.  13270  relief  provisions 

them  a  chart  on  this  matter. -The  Sena-     ^^""Jf.,^  the  standard  deduction  as    c.ooo to js.ooo Zvl  -a^« 

Eor from Tejmessee apparently flndshUle     ^"^^^^^pt^^n  Ji'rease  itself  has  vir-     ^;g»ro{b%  :::::::::         -  1  z\l\ 

fault   in   this   provision,   since   he   has     tne  e       y  direction.  The  only     lib.ooo  to  jis.ooo -jg  |  i?; « 

adopted  it  as  his  own.  except  that  he  ha^     t^n  SSTis  any  shift  at  all  over  to    ^SvOgg'^ggggg Jl  -*  » 

set  the  minimum   standard   deduction     r«t^^J3|^d  deduction  under  his  pro-    fsS.gSSSOTo:::: -«;|  J; 

level  at  $1,000  instead  of  the  $1,100  pro-     J^Lf'^^^^use  he  accepts  the  minimum    jioo.ooo .nd  om +^^ 1_^ 

vlded  by  the  committee  action,  or  at  a     P^^^^t^^n^^^S^  the  committee  ^ofi -"»•• 

level  $100  below  that  which  the  comKat-     f^g^Jft'^ough  reducing  it  to  $1,000.  This 

tee  saw  fit  to  provide  for  those  m  poverty.     ^.  ^    ^^     ^^^^  to  shift  over  to  the  q  j^  President,  the  tax  re- 

The  second  concern  of  the  cormnit-  ^J^^^^eduction  as  contrasted  to  the  .^^^^^S-ovided  by  the  committee  bUl 
tee  was  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  5^^JJio°*^der  the  committee  action,  f^^^-"^ ^i°^rSit  in  the  zero  to  $3,000 
tax  laws  for  the  avenge  taxpayer.  I  am  ^1«  "J^^^J  SJ^  exemption  increase  part  '^^^o^^^T^^rovide  for  a  reduction 
not  referring  to  the  taxpayer  who  ^s  in-  JJ^Joore  proposal  does  nothing  to  help  ^^°^^rc^t  in  the  $3,000  to  $5,000 
volved  in  complex  busmess  operations     ortne  p  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    JltegoryTnd  a  reduction  of  17  percent 

or  who  has  an  accountant  to  keep  track     ^P    ^    ^  taxes.  To  me,  this  is  a    JJ^^^'^.g  qoo  to  $7,000  category.  From 

of  his  activities  for  him;  rather  I  am  re-  ^^^^"^^^^^^ ^t  the  Gore  amendment.  It  f  the  $^.""5  *  ^^  reduction  is  ap- 
ierring  to  the  average  ta'cpayer  who  at  ^*;°;,„ked  contrast  with  the  consider-  J!;,0^°^JJe^  li  percent,  and  from  $10,000 
one  time  took  the  standard  deduction  ^  achievements  of  the  Finance  Com-  P^'jjf  J^J^it  is  10  percent.  Above  that 
but  who  now  must  itemize  his  ^educ-     JJ^^^g  bUl  in  tiiis  area.  ^        ^    Lei    the  reduction  gradually  falls  off. 

tions  because,  given  the  P^fent  levels  of     miuee  ^^  ^^^  amendment    ^el.  jj^^f  ^tegory  from  $50,000  to 

interest,  taxes,  medical  costs,  ana  prices.     ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  rolls   as    untU  to  the  ^    ^^  j^  ^^jy  ^g  per- 

the  standard  deduction  has  become  in-     ^^  ^^  committee  action,    Ji°?'"'Tbove   $100,000.   because  of   the 

adequate  for  him.  At  one  tune  m  1944      sue",  m  senators  to  just  a  mo-     ^"Jl^  JJ^^t  of  the  t^  reform  measures 

92lercent  of  our  taxpaye^  i^d  the     mit  I  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  take  Peopl^    ^XwU  instead  of  a  reduction  there 
standard  deduction.  But  year  by  year     ^  ^^g  tax  rolls  when  Uiey  really  stiU    g^^^rLe  of  2.6  percent, 
this  number  has  shrunk  as  pnc^  have  taxpaytog  capacity.  Mr  PrSdent  that  would  work  to  this 

risen,  until  today  only  58  Pfcent  °f  all  objective  of  the  Ftoance     ^^^'-JJ^g'^^me  people  who  are  paying 

taxpayers  use  the  standard  deduction^    ^^i^^ittee  action,  after  meeting  the  spe-     '^y^^'^^alT'^ey  earn  would  receive 
Mr.   President,    imagine    how    much    ^.j^i    „blems  of  the  poor  and  the  need    taxes  on  aui^y  ^  ^^j  ^^^greby 

more  the  reduction  to  the  use  of  the  p^  simpliflcation,  was  to  make  the     ^'"^i^^S  "l^  ^*^°  ^'^  ^°^^ 

standard  deduction  has  caused  taxpayers     ^^^totog  relief  avaUable  to  everyone  on     he^^'g^^^Ji  J^come  would  be  paytog 
to  resent  the  complexity  of  their  tax  across-the-board  basis.  It  is  for  this     tax-shelterea  m  Therefore,  when 

system.  In  1944  82  percent  of  our  tax-     ^  committee  provided  an     '""'^^^"^l,  t^e  two  he  will  find  there 

payers  used  the  standard  deduction.  B^     "crSs-the-board  rate  cut  for  everyone    one  a verages  t^  JJ^'pSrsons  who  make 
year  by  year  that  number  has  droppji     a  ^.^^^^^ly  5  percent.  It  is  impor-     ^^J^%l^ooo,  Mthough  some  per- 

untU  today  only  58  percent  of  aU  tax-     o     p^  ^^^^  ^^.^  across-tiie-board     "^°^.J^t  group  receive  tax  reductions 

payers  use  the  standard  deduction.  ^        avaUable  for  everyone  and  is  to     ?°^,^*Xy  receive  reductions  to  the 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  committee     J^'dition  to  the  reductions  resulting  from     ^^^^y^f'Sose  same  people  will  be 
would  cause  a  much  greater  percentage  minimum  standard  deduction  and    '^tes  jnany  01  w  u  ^j  ^j.^  jn- 

of  all  taxpayers-approximately  74  per-    the  mmm^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  j     ?f£2^in  toe  capital  gaSs  taxes,  the  de- 

cent-to  use  the  standard  deduction,  and    ^  ^^^   standard   deduction    TWs     cr^^the^jap^^gg        u^wance,  the 

they  will  feel  much  better  satisfied  with  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  tiie  lowest  and  m^d-     "^^^^^''^^tments.  and  various  and 

our  tax  system  when  they  are  able  to     ^j    j^come  brackets  who  are  the  x:hief     ^^^.!i^^|^matters. 
do  so.  ,^        ^^    ^    .     beneficiaries  from  the  minimum  stend-     ^^Pff^  °*^^; "Compare  these  tax  reduc- 

If  there  is  to  be  a  revolt  on  the  part  deduction  and  the  mcrease  m  the        L«t  JJ  now  co  ^  ^    ^^  Qore 

of  taxpayers  because  of  complex!^.  I  i^^  standard  deduction  get  relief  m    ttons  wlto  tn^se  p  ^^^^^^^  ^^_ 

do  not  believe  it  will  be  because  of  thos3      /  ^hey  get  relief  not  only  from     ^"^^^^^^^^yS  b^^  plans,  stoce 

uho  have  accountants  and  lawyers  to  ^^  ^  y^e  standard  deduction     f"«tion  proviaea    y  ^^      ^^^ 

help  them  prepare  their  returns,   but  ^^^  ^  the  rate  reductions  as  well,     the^  ,^^^/°^onS^  is  tiie  same:   both 

rather  because  the  average  taxpayer  That  is  why.  as  I  will  show  you  in  just  a  ^Xe  °r  ^overaU  reduction  of  ap- 
finds  that  his  tax  return  is  too  compli-     ^^^^    ^^^  tax  relief  provided  by  the     Provide  tor  an  ove  ^^  ^  ^^^^_ 

cated  for  him  to  prepare  by  himself.         committee  action  is  heavily  weighted  to     P^n  of  the  iScentages  will  disclose 
The  person  who  has  to  hire  account-     j^vor  of  the  middle-  and  lower-income    JVff °"  °ti-e  $10000  to  $15,000  income 
ants  and  who  has  to  seek  advice  and  keep     brackets.  „„„„»ri«nn  of     eroup   the  percentage  reduction  to  the 

records  and  itemizations  just  so  he  can  Let  me  turn  now  to  a  comparison  of  f™"P' Vi^j^  ^hnost  >  xactiy  the  same- 
fiU  out  his  tax  return  is  tiie  person  who  ^he  reductions  provided  by  the  wm-  two  plans  ^a^>J^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
is  more  likely  to  revolt  than  tiie  person     j^^ttee  action  and  by  the  Gore  amend-     10  ana  a  ir^  ^^^h  nottog  because 

who  ahready  has  his  accountants,  law-  ment.  I  have  already  potated  out  the  fail-  this  J  misstatements  as  to  how  much 
yers,  and  records  but  who  must  pay  $10,    ^  ^i  the  Gore  amendment  t«  achieve     ^  the  maig^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

$15  or  even  $50  more  to  taxes  because  the  simplification  provided  by  tj^e  com-  ^jf  ?^^S,e"°gro^ps  than  will  the  com- 
of  the  bm  It  L  Uie  thought  of  havtog  to  mittee  bill.  But  let  us  now  compare  the  ^-^^^^J,"^^^  statistics  just  do  not 
keep  reSrds  ^nd  make  itemizations  or    actual  distribution  of  the  tax  reductions     ^ttee^tion   1  ^^  reduction  is 

Sng  toe  -Treasury  people  caU  him    provided  by  toe  two  approaches  !SSlridentica]  to  the  great  middle-ln- 

?n  toat  is'moi^Sy^o  1.1  a  person  to  ^  At  tiUs  p^I  -^^^-^Z  a  S  S USy  of  $10,000  to  $15,000.  In 
resent  our  tax  system  tiian  anything  else,    to  have  printed  to  tne  kkow.  u 
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the  area  from  H/.OOO  ^150^00  «je  ^^^  SSn  Lrior.p^afidTm  Xt.  ^Sf'?  thlJ- tSl^^  So^\^^! 
Gore  amendment  pro^des  aPP^x^;  ^^J-if^X^rosTto  th^Hnance  Com-  ^me  bracket  would  receive  a  19-percent 
mately  one-third  less  reUef  ^an^e  ^^^^^n.  SS^^tes  a  tax  re-  tax  cut  and  the  cut  would  gradually  be 
committee  bill.  Above  $50  000  the  Gore  ™JJ^  ^J^^^g  ^t  j^r  those  In  the  reduced  until  those  in  the  $100,000  or 
T^'^^H^iv^'vp  ii^o  oio  TnsLrd  of  ?l-  S  to  $3  000  brVJket.  a  decrease  of  14.4  over  bracket  would  have  a  tax  increase 
tml^^  ^^6  ircen?  tax  Sai  L  Srcent  for  those  in  the  $3,000  to  $5,000  of  13.4  percent.  So  that  the  tax  increase 
suiting  in  a  2-6-Percent  tax  increase  as  ^  decrease  of  8.1  percent  for  is  very  substantial  in  the  Gore  amend- 
under  the  comrtUttee  biU  toe  Gore  pro-  bracket  JJ^  ^^^  «  ^mcket.  For  ment  on  those  with  incomes  of  $100,000 
posal  '•f'i^^^*  ^th^?  t^  comSttee  SS  S  the  $7  000  to  $15,000  bracket,  the  or  more.  Not  a  tax  cut,  but  a  tax  increase. 
Sf,f  ^"'-  ^t  ^  fL^  «ir^  tl^^e  SS^reduction  on  this  basis  is  4.5  per-  it  is  a  much  bigger  tax  increase  in  reality 
^Inrimint  ad^  on  to  ?he  areSs  lS,w  Snt.  STe  $15,000  to  $20,000  bracket,  than  it  looks  like  when  we  fail  to  take 
ToTorNot  i?£fi^  wi  S  a  e^peS  Se  reduction  on  this  basi^  is  only  2J  mto  account  the  increase  in  taxes  on 
JirrSuSon^rthfzero  to  $3  000  cate-     percent,  and  above  that  level  we  are  faced  corporations. 

^rLf^^n^rlJi^lndment  increases  it    ^th  only  tax  increases-tax  increases        m   other  words,   rather   than   being 

S?2  SrcS?t    itT^^c?ea^es  thTj3  -     wWch  ai^ount  to  9.1  percent  for  income  ^^out  a  2.4-percent  increase  ixi  taxes  on 

JSn  L^sSVnt  fmm  30  to  36  Dercerit    levels  of  $100,000  and  over  and  even  in  p^opig  with  incomes  over  $100,000.  the 

rd?he*$?0OO  to  $7ToO  cu^fro^^^^^^        the  $50,000  to  $100,000  category  an  In-  ^n^^g  biU.  taking  into  account  the 

23  DercJnt  I?^y  I  do  not  think  that    crease  of  1.5  percent.  corporate  increases,  provides  a  9-percent 

t^P^Sor  f^Tennessee  carTestab-         Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  increase  in  taxes  for  people  with  mcomes 

^h  SSt^eS  SSSIf  cSt^  o"  erl^     sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  ^^er  $100,000.  It  would  be  a  13^4-percent 

S£v?fh(S?ro^ded  by  the  cXnlttee     distribution  of  tax  reductions    taking  increase  on  those  people  with  mcomes 

bmien^edfdinhese  brackets  into  account  the  tax  increase  imposed  over  $100,000  under  the  Gore  amendment. 

M?^  I^eSent  I  hlVe  b^n  talking  to     with  respect  to  corporations  based  upon  ^    i„  taking  into  account  the  corporate 

vnJ^.n^  tws^'int S  fS  Se  stand-     the  assumption  that  62.5  percent  of  the  increases.  Furthermore,  the  Gore  amend- 

St  oJ^tiie  dSSbution  o?^?charSe^     increase  is  borne  by  the  shareholder.  ^ent  would  impose  a  tax  increase  of  1.7 
S^  m^e^  Se  tadiiidu2  S^omeTx         There  being  no  objection    the  table  t  on  people  with  incomes  between 

S^J^^t  reSL  toat  we  aLo  prov^^^^^    was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record.  $20,000  and  $50,000,  and  an  increase  of 

-  so^-fax  increase^ahd  no  redu«jtion^     as  follows :  4.4  percent  on  taxpayers  with  incomes 

in  the  corporate  area  as  weU.  An  impor-     Distribution  of  tax  reductions  under  House-  between  $50,000  and  $100,000. 
tant  part  of  this  although  by  no  means        passed  tax  reform  bill  {Assuming  62.5  per-         ^y  ^^^in  concern  with  the  taxpayers 

^    wus  the  repeal  of  the  Investment        cent  of  the  burden  of  increases  in  corpo-  ^^  ^^  ^^g^„  brackets  is  what  we  are 

wedit   We^al^  did  a  number  of  other        rate  taxes  under  reform  provisions  «  borne  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^^^^^  incentive  to  work,  to 

things  such  as  getting  rid  of  multiple        by  shareholders)  produce  and  to  create.  I  think  it  is  iin- 

s^x  exemptions  and  revising  the  tax  H^  thousands  of  dollars)  j^^ant  that  we  should  seek  to  provide 

treatment  of  banks  and  companies  en-     Adjusted  gross  income:  _  justice  among  all  taxpayers  at  all  income 

gaged  in  natural  resources.  9  1°  I -\l  I  levels  and  that  we  provide  the  most  in- 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Sena-        I  ^  ? "i:::::::::::::  -  a.  i  centlve  to  our  economy  so  that  we  can  do 

tor  from  Tennessee  a  little  bit  the  other        ?  ^  Is:::::::::" -  4-  5  the  maximum  good  for  alL  We  need   o 

Sy.  As  I  pointed  out  then,  somebody        io  to  15— - -  *-5  think  in  terms  of  ^^P^"^"!^'^^^^^  '^ 

mit  bear  this  additional  tax  burden        15  to  20.... 2.7  terms  of  ov^raU  earnings  erf  people^^^ 

represented  by  these  corporate  income        20  to  50 +      1  eluding  their  standard  of  living  I  think 

S^Ses.  ThS^gets  us  into  the  ques-        50  to  i«)- +  J- J  it  is  important  that  the  tax  system  pro- 

tion  of  toe  incidence  of  the  corporate        10°  ^^  °'«^ '  +  ^'^  vide  enough  encouragement  to  someone 

income  tax-or  who  bears  the  burden  of  Total -  2. 1  starting  out  a  new  endeavor  jo  that  he 

t»ii^Trv^.i.nnntni<!t5  arp  not  In  acrce-  will  really  be  interested  in  doing  this. 

STnt^tftoe  SSt^wWch  thil  t^        Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  these  data.  „  13  this  which  enables  a  low-income 

^horS  bv  toe  Slreholders  or  shifted     mind  you,  are  based  upon  the  House  dis-  n^^n  to  move  up  the  income  scale,  to 

ft>™S  to  (S^iS^s   SrSy   how-     tribution  of  toe  burden  which  also  ap-  n,ove  up  from  a  job  paying,  perhaps 

S   I  h^aS^r^Id'  SS  Swhere     proximates     toe     Finance     Committee  $2.50    an    hour,    to  $5    an    hour    This 

from  one-haJi  to  three-fourths  of  toe  distribution.  may  not  be  a  direct  tax  reduction  for 
bS-den  waJ^r^e  by  toe  Sfho  ders.  Mr.  President,  if  the  bUl  is  to  be  the  man  at  toe  lower  income  level,  but 
JSo^JldoStoowanypo-eciseper-  amended  as  suggested  by  the  Gore  i  can  assure  you  that  it  te  far  more  im- 
MntaceiA  this  case  nor  does  anybody  amendment.  I  have  anotoer  table  I  portant  for  his  own  well-being.  He  is  bet- 
centage  m  tms  case  nor  aoes  anyouuy     ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  record,  to     ^er  off  if  a  little  bit  of  this  reduction  at 

I  have  assumed  for  purposes  of  illus-  show  how  toe  tax  reduction  faUs  when  i^ast  goes  to  the  man  further  up  the  in- 

tr«tinn   t^T^'rtion  oft^iiujr^sMi  one  looks  at  who  is  actually  bearing  the  come  scale  so  he  will  help  try  to  provide 

£es  o'n^i^rSoS  wSuld  be  bSfS^  incidence  of  the  increase  in  corporation  better  opportunities  for  employment  for 

SSIlTreSre  Xc^S  hS  wa?  be-  taxes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  man  at  the  lower  income  level.  I  do 

SSee^^cTS  7l'p^St  ttrnttoTecon.  tois  table  printed  in  the  Record.  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  most  or 

Ste  te^  to  graXte  toward   If  we  There  being  no  objection,  toe  table  even  an  important  part,  of  the  reduction 

a^e?Se1Sft  Sit  ?ne  co^d  e^t  S)out  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  should  be  provided  in  this  manner.  Bu 

S2.5  5rcento? the  corporate  tax  changes  asfoUows:  I  do  think  it  is  desirable  that  at  least 

to  be  borne  by  toe  shareholders.  The  DUtribution  of  tax  changes  from  House-  some  of  the  reduction  go  to  tnose  in 

otoer  37  5  percent  would  be  about  what  passed  reform  measures  and  Gore  fSOO  ex-  higher  income  brackets,  particularly  m 

we  would  expect  toe  corporation  to  be  emption  proposal  {Assuming  62.5  percent  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  reducing 

able  to  pass  forward  to  toose  who  ulti-  of  the  burden  of  increases  in  the  corporate  the     incentives     they     previously    had 

mately  consume  its  products.  tax  is  borne  by  shareholders)  torough  the  closing  of  looPjotes 

On  this  basis    I  have  examined  toe  ,              :„^J,„J^f,  Let  me  turn  now  to  the  distribution  of 

taf bS^en'T'ln'di^duafsTy   mcome  ^r/^^^^A'^.^rl^------ "    "^  the  taxj^-^^-?^tJ?2ct?on  byTaS^ 

levels,  taking  into  account  boto  toe  cor-        tl  Z  -  -JS- 1  X^^^^^i'^^^if'TaTof  t'SL^'p'iS^^^ 

porate  and  the  indiv^ual  income  tax        5-7  000^ -_l2-3  ^^"^^^.^  amendment  in  this  area. 

changes  made  by  tWsbUl.                                 li.%^ 1::::.::.: -4.5  But  I  think  we  tend  to  forget,  when  we 

On  this  basis,  toe  percentage  reduc-        ^^J;^  ----- ...g  °^^ iJ^^ig  in  terms  of  an  even  amount 

tion  is  much  less  smce  tois  tokes  into       2^0.000  +1]  of  revenue  loss  involved  between  toe 

account  $4.9  bUhon  of  corporate  income        50-100  000    - -    +4.  J  °^,^ttee  action  and  toe  Gore  amend- 

tax  increases.  The  overall  tax  reduction        100, 000  and  over -^13^  ment  as  is  true  wito  his  $800  exemption, 

under  toe  committee  bill  on  this  bas^  is                                           mem'                      ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  the 

only  2.1  percent.  The  unportant  thing,              ^otai  J-^l  orn^nHmpnt  in  terms  of  revenue  re- 

hol^ever.  is  toe  distribution  of  toe  tax  .  Percentage  of  present  law  individual  and  ^^^^^l^^^^^^^^olx^ 

burden,  taking  Into  account  toe  reduc-  corporate  tax  uabiuty.  ducUon,  someone  eise  musi  lose.  w 
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these  people  toat  lose  under  the  Gore    suming^that  deductions  are  10  percent     -t  to  say  that  t^e  ac^^^^^^^^ 
amendment?  I  think  we  should  take  a     ofmcom^  additional   family   member  because,  of 

^zi^^^^^^^  i^^i^B^iVS^^s^i  --eSrf^or-thrrtratrsS 

^^Z!^T^rZX£    ^B^^h^^^     ^Ty?uSnowl.k  at  the  third  Chart 

SeraS^rrcrpMoS?  ^^/ir]B:ix:^.xi  ^o^^^^i.^s^'i:^^:rr^^^^er^^ 

child;  it  then  gives  th^  amount  to  mar-  J^^^^^^J*  t^^wit^  a  $12%  Scome  needs  as  shown  by  the  HEW  study  of  sub- 

ried  couples  wito  two  Chi  dren-although  ^'J^J^  J^^^S  Ticre  Je  f  or  those  at  sistence  levels.  The  lower  solid  line  of 

the  amount  involved  in  this  case  is  quite  ^^ .\q'^q^^^^{'^  increase  lo  stairsteps  is  toe  exemption  level  provid- 

smaU— but  more  particularly  to  married  toe  $10  uou  ^eveL  present  law  as  toe  number  in 

couples  wito  three  or  more  children^  nifi^f  n^r^^v  .vstem  a^ee  tha^^^  toe^mily  increases.  You  will  see  that  it 

Mr^  President  I  ask  that  a  table  show-     dents  o,  our  tex^tem  ye^^tha^  toose     the^fa  ^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

ing  this  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  J'^^  *JJ„°;^i,y  our  tax  laws  are  single  torn  of  the  chart. 

PO*"t.                          ^,    ^,        ..      ,  .  ,^  r»ioM    who  enjoy  few  benefits  from  The  second  stairstep  Ime  on  the  chart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  J?ff^"f •  J!"°  ™^  Rut  it  is  those  very  the  green  line  indicates  the  increase  in 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  t^e  mcome  tax  laws^  But^t  ^^hosev^y  the  J^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^             occurs  under 

as  follows:  midSttie  Gore  approach    The  second  the  committee  action.  Senators  will  also 

Effect  of  Gore  $800  exemption  relaUve  to     "^^^^  ^^^^"^..^t^^JT  see  a  large  dot  which  is  close,  altoough 

committee  amendments  ^oup  ^^J^^°"^ Ji^^f^^'^^^^  not  exactly  at  the  same  level,  in  the  case 

[in  millions  of  dollars)  Slv^  J?  children  of  each  variation  in  family  size.  This 

increases  (  +  )  under  Gore  amend-  Aealn   when  we  look  at  toe  $10,000-  large  dot  represents  the  subsistence  level 

'"^'^^^  +346     to-$15  000  inSmVle^ls-it  is  those  tax-  as   determined   by   the   Department  of 

single   persons +348     to-$ia.ouo  income  levei^iti  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  other 

KelZrcS^"!-"::;::. -      +^^»  SroXpaTT8SStm"r\ame$lS  wo%t.W  committee  action  in  ^  re- 

Married    1  cniia  ,  ^  3  Onercent  more  at  the  $12,500  level;  gard  provides  almost  an  exact  correla- 

Total  -•-- —  +1.0S9  ^6 7    •  S^more  at  t^^^  $15,000  level;  tion  wito  toese  levels,  and  is  the  best 

=— =  48  oercent  more  at  the  $17  500  level;  and  only  way  I  know  of  measuring  the 

Decreases  (-)  under  Gore  amend-  2.9  iScentm^re  at  toe  $20,000  level;  and  relative  needs  accorduw  to  the  differ- 

ment:  trJ^r^nt  at  thP  $2'i  000  level  ences  in  famUy  size.  The  dotted  stairstep 

SX^^^d,^^  SH^K^^^  T£^^^^^^^ 

{.:r^-;-:;^^'^':^  srwr^risi^c^s^/^BSiis!  ''~xB^^!^ 

hoSid  c7t e^ory  ^ot  shown,  etc.,  if  we  are  talking  about  the  Idnd  of  peop^  i^sLl  deSSte  farther  and  farther  from 

Mr.  LONG.  Basically,  the  Gore  amend-  -  ^  e"reT/,J?/S  S  dSJriS  n°^1  Sfne'edro^  t^^ImUy  unit   In  other 

ment  takes  away  some  $346  million  from  ^21°  "^  ^^STthe  Sle  ^  werds.   the   Gore   amendment   removes 

single  persons  and  some  $715  million  J^^^J^^o^s  who  suffer  most  undei^  fr6m  the  taxrolls  many  md^vid^ak  who 

from  married  couples  with  either  no  chil-  'i^^n^re  annroMh  still  have  taxpaying  capacity.  His  amend- 

dren  or  one  child  and  gives  an  amount  "'tC^'^Ju^PS™     naturally    arises    then  ment  does  toat  by  what  I  would  consider 

equal  to  tois  to  married  couples  wito  -jS^st^SdT  shoiSdbe  used  in  decid-  to  be  a  greater  and  heavier  emphadson 

three  or  more  children.  ^  w  ISeJTis  thesinlleleople  or  the  exemptions    for  large   family   umts-a 

I  have  on  the  easel  at  the  back  of  the  ^^f^^^^o^;p\*e^'^^'^^^^^^^  Jne  heavier  emphasis  than  subsistence  levels 

Chamber  a  chart  showing  toe  percentage  J^^^™  J^f  tax  redu°  tiori  or  wheto-  would  indicate,  and  certainly  more  toan 

tax  increases  that  the  Gore  amendment  ^^'^^.'^t  ^fX  tax  rSuction  should  be  the  studies  of  the  Department  of  Health 

would  impose  relative  to  the  Pmance  "  ^°"^  °^  ^  thoi  S  thr^  or  more  Education,  and  Welfare  would  mdicate 

Committee  action  for  single  persons  at  ^|X??  °J^Lt  me  Si  you  how  the  com-  to  be  justified. 

various  income  levels.  You  will  note  toat  ^J'^^'V^^  I^  decS  in  what  I  be-        I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  anyone 

the  highest  increases  under  the  Gore  pro-  Hl^^.'J^f-Voml  mS?r  left  on  toe  taxrolls  who  does  not  have  a 

posal  are  in  toe  $10,000  to  $12,500  range.  "^.^^Vpnaimpnt^f  Health  Education  minimal  standard  of  living.  But  mherent 

^toough  they  are  still  very  high  at  the  _^^2^P^f  ^^«"\°J  "  ver^'  yeai^  nSw  in  the  toinking  of  toe  Senator  from  Ten- 

$15,000  level  as  weU.  ^^  ^  ^n   r^nrtnoHn^'  stuSi   to   determine  nessee  is  one  consistent  fallacy,  and  toat 

ik  other  words.  Senators  will  see  that  b^n  <»"<^"ft^J,„sJ"7^^^,  *°™^1^^^  is  the  assumption  that  it  costs  twice  as 

taxpayer^and    this    chart    refers    to     F^l^"^  ^"^,^!*°^f,/,tyn^tSi?^^^  much  for  two  to  live  together,  toree  times 

sS^ie  persons-would  pay  2.7  percent     has  ^h^'"?;' after  ad  i^tingt^^  m  ^  ^.^^  together,  four 

r^e  i^taxes  if  they  are  in  toe  $5,000     {Pjrmg  them  up  to  current  ta^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^      together. 

They  would  pay  5.6  percent  more  if  toey  turn  ^Pa«e  258  of  the  co^^"^^P°JJ^  ^^,„ts  to  increase  the  personal  exemption 

are  in  the  $17,500  category.  They  would  they  mil  see  table  19.  ™i^"°^^  f^^  ^11  persons.  He  was  not  providmg--as 

pay  3.4  percent  more  if  they  are  in  the  poverty  ^'^o'^f  Jfy^."^  *S"f,\!l  of  dlf-  provided  by  the  House  bill  and  as  voted 

S.OOO  category.  They  would  pay  4.3  per-  ^^"f^;'^,^"^,^  S^JfrVtZ^^^^^  b^toe  Senate  committee-an  increase 

cent  more  if  they  are  in  the  $25,000  g^^J^^^^^^  ^f^  ?^^?m   Sa^&  ^  to   toe   minimum   standard    deduction 

^TcSZwellbeseentoataslngleperson    ^ -S^T^o^m^^^^^  Thrmln^^^^tfoS^to^ToX 

m  thVmiddle-income  tax  bracket  would     member,  after  the  flJ^t  member  to  pro      Jjai  m*  ^^^^  ^^ 

be  d^rSkted  against  badly  and  would  ^Jf «  ^"^S^SToLTthe  f°amU^nTt  Z  maxtoum  ^mnbJr  of  dollars  of  benefit  to 

be  taxed  much  more  under  toe  Gore  number  of  persons  in  the  lamuy  unii  m  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  low-income  bracket.  An  in- 

proposal  than  he  would  be  under  the  bill  creases                                       to  be  sure  crease  in  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 

as  reported  by  the  committee.  That  is  In  other  words  if  we  warn  to  oe^^  provides  a  far  more  efficient  way  to 

assuming  one  is  looking  at  two  bills,  each  to  cover  the  imiUm^^  In  additiS  S-  help  the  poor  with  a  given  amount  of 

involving  the  same  revenue  loss,  one  of  c'^- ^*l"'L'^°^tfter  JifSst  °x^^^  money  to^  would  an  increase  in  toe 

which  proposes  a  $800  personal  exemp-  emption  f^^^jij^}*!  ^h  fdSS  personal  exemption.  So  toe  first  several 

rrS2f^oSSSbrto^^coSSd^.«-  '^^u.X^^^'0^'^^^^^  ^imesthesenatorofferedhlsamendment 
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In  the  committee,  he  kept  being  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  invariably 
Gk>«  would  tax  the  poor  more. 

After  he  had  been  voted  down  several 
times,  the  Senator  came  to  us  with  a 
modification  of  his  amendment  as  seen 
here,  where  he  did  start  out  by  retaining 
those  things  in  the  House  bill  and  those 
things  in  the  committee  bill  which  help 
the  poor  the  most;  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  proceeded  on  the  basis 
that  the  minimum  standard  deducUon, 
as  suggested  by  the  committee,  would 
be  about  the  same. 

But  he  still  retains  the  fallacy  I  men- 
tioned. He  sUU  thinks  in  terms  of  tiie 
same  exemption  for  one  person  as  for 
each  member  of  a  family  of  two,  or  a 
family  of  three,  or  four,  or  five. 

The  fact  is  that  $1,000  is  not  enough 
for  one  person  living  alone  to  subsist  on. 
He  needs  more  than  $1,000.  He  needs 
$17  35.  according  to  the  study  that  was 
the  basis  of  this  biU.  But  when  he  takes 
a  wife,  he  does  not  have  to  have  $1,735 
multiplied  by  2.  At  that  point,  he  needs 
only  $600.more  for  the  two  of  them  living 
under  tha  same  roof,  sharing  the  same 
bed.  using  the  same  cooking  facilities, 
so  that  those  two  people  can  Uve  as  well 
as  that  one  person  could  live  with  $1,735. 
And  when  the  two  have  a  child,  it  is 
estimated  they  would  need  about  $600 
more  for  the  child,  so  that  the  three 
could  live  on  the  same  standard  of  living 
as  one  person  would  live  if  he  had  only 
a  $1,735  income  to  support  himself. 

So,  while  it  is  nice  to  think  in  terms 
of  providing  the  same  amount  of  per- 
sonal exemption  for  all  taxpayers  based 
on  need,  the  fact  of  the  matter  I3  that 
you  need  a  greater  figure  than  that  if  it 
is  just  one  person  you  are  looking  at, 
but  you  do  not  need  to  multiply  the  same 
figure  to  maintain  the  subsistence  level 
beyond  that. 

If  we  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  fallacy 
that  has  been  consistent  throughout  the 
presentation  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, Senators  will  see  that  a  large 
amount  of  income  is  removed  from  the 
tax  base  in  ways  that  minimum  subsist- 
ence levels  just  do  not  require.  Under 
the  bill  that  the  committee  has  brought 
forth,  we  increase  the  tax  base  by  making 
a  lot  more  income  subject  to  taxes.  That 
is  what  we  call  the  reform  part  of  our 
bill,  and  that  is  the  part  that  takes  most 
of  the  pages — about  90  percent  of  them. 
Under  the  committee  bill  as  reported. 
5.6  million  people  would  be  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls.  But  we  started  with  the 
subsistence  levels  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  therefore  the  committee 
bill  did  not  provide  the  much  greater 
reduction  in  the  tax  base  which  would 
otherwise  have  occurred. 

When  you  take  the  tax  increases  and 
the  increase  in  the  tax  base  provided  by 
those  increases,  and  then  subtract  from 
it  the  low  income  allowance  and  other 
tax  relief  measures  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  bill  before  lis  reduces  the  tax 
base  on  which  Americans  pay  taxes  from 
$370  bilUon  to  $350  billion.  So  the  tax 
base  in  this  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  narrowed  by  $20  billion.  And, 
Mr.  President,  insofar  as  we  tax  a  $350 
billion  tax  base,  instead  of  a  $370  billion 


tax  base,  and  insofar  as  we  have  re- 
moved people  from  the  tax  rolls,  we  must 
put  more  taxes  on  those  who  remain  on 
the  rolls. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Gore  amendment 
does  It  would  further  reduce  this  tax 
base  to  $327  biUion.  That  is  $23  billion 
more  than  the  reduction  in  the  commit- 
tee biU.  This  additional  $23  billion  re- 
duction is  reflected  on  that  chart  by  the 
difference  between  the  higher  stairstep 
line  of  red  dots  and  that  solid  green  line 
with  a  dot  in  the  middle  of  each  stairstep. 
Going  up  to  the  green  stairstep  level, 
we  are  relying  on  the  studies  made  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  regarding  the  subsistence 
level  that  a  person  requires.  By  this 
standard,  the  Gore  amendment  would 
increase  exemptions  more  than  that  in- 
formation would  otherwise  Justify. 

Insofar  as  the  committee  has  raised 
the  low-income  allowance  and  taken 
people  off  the  tax  rolls,  it  has  done  so  by 
a  study  of  subsistence  levels.  The  Gore 
amendment  proceeds  by  arbitrarily  rais- 
ing the  per  capita  exemptions  to  the  level 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
prefer:  $1,000.  And  if  he  cannot  get  the 
$1,000,  if  he  foUows  the  same  procedure 
as  he  did  in  the  committee,  he  will  offer 
$900,  and  he  said  here  on  the  floor  he 
would  offer  various  steps  on  down  if  he 
cannot  get  that  agreed  to. 

The  figure  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  a  figure  calculated  to  be 
popular,  but  it  is  not  a  figure  based  on 
a  study  of  what  people's  needs  are;  it  is 
a  figure  taken  by  the  Senator  as  one  that 
would  be  politically  appealing.  And  well 
it  would  be.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
Government  cannot  afford  that  loss  of 
revenue.  And  a  further  difficulty  is  that 
it  is  a  vain  thing,  in  my  judgment,  to  talk 
about  it,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
this  bill,  amended  in  that  fashion, 
reaches  the  President's  desk,  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  veto  it. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  at  what  point 
the  President  would  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  so  irresponsible  that  he 
should  veto  the  bill.  The  President  once 
said  that  he  had  in  mind  some  point  at 
which  he  felt  he  would  be  compelled  to 
veto  the  bill,  and  for  good  reasons. 

I  assume  that  he  is  not  going  to  dis- 
close what  that  point  is,  because  he  does 
not  want  to  dictate  what  we  should  do 
or  should  not  do  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular amendment.  Other  Presidents 
have  not  done  so,  and  I  assiime  that  our 
President  would  not  say,  "If  you  cause 
us  to  lose  more  than  $3  bUUon  in  reve- 
nue. I  will  veto  the  biU." 

I  do  think,  however,  that  every  Presi- 
dent has  some  idea  at  what  point  he 
will  veto  a  bill. 

i  have  no  doubt  that  the  big  revenue 
lois  which  would  result  from  the  Sena- 
t$^s  amendment,  even  though  the 
amendment  may  be  popular  to  those  who 
will  be  removed  from  the  tax  rolls,  would 
cause  the  President  to  veto  the  bill.  It 
might  be  fine  for  one  to  say  to  a  constit- 
uent, "I  have  voted  to  give  you  a  $1,000 
tax  deduction."  However,  as  a  practical 
matter,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  President  would  then  veto  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WHiUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  completely  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  President  would 
have  any  choice  but  to  veto  the  bill  in 
view  of  the  financial  situation  ciurently 
confronting  our  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  how  it  would  seem 
to  me.  It  involves  an  enormous  revenue 
loss.  It  involves  a  revenue  loss  of  $5.8 
billion  more  than  the  amount  which  the 
committee  thought  was  responsible.  It 
involves  a  loss  of  $5.8  billion  more  than 
the  amount  the  House  thought  would  be 
responsible.  Frankly,  the  committee 
hoped  to  bring  about  a  bill  with  more 
balance  than  that  of  the  House.  Although 
we  did  not  come  quite  up  to  the  House 
balance,  we  came  very  close. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  the  shape 
that  the  bill  would  be  in,  however,  if  we 
were  to  agree  to  the  $1,000  amendment 
or  even  the  $800  proposal.  If  the  amend- 
ment retains  some  of  the  good  features 
the  committee  voted  for — and  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  does  contain  some  of 
those  good  features — there  would  be  a 
very  large  revenue  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment— a  loss  so  large  that  we  would  be 
irresponsible  in  adopting  it.  The  only 
way  we  could  make  the  bill  work  out  on 
balance  would  be  to  strike  out  some  of 
the  desirable  things  provided  in  the  bill 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  addition,  if  we  agree  to 
the  Gore  amendment  and  there  is  the 
additional  revenue  loss  of  almost  $6  bil- 
lion, there  is  no  question  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  present  situation  would 
have  to  borrow  the  money  with  which 
to  finance  the  tax  reduction.  And  the 
interest  on  the  money  the  Government 
would  have  to  borrow  would  itself  cost 
the  taxpayers  over  $1  million  a  day  in 
order  to  give  these  taxpayers  the  added 
tax  reductions.  It  would  also  add  further 
to  the  infiation  we  presently  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  It  would  be  highly  infla- 
tionary. 

If  our  Government  is  going  to  proceed 
to  enact  tax  reductions  that  it  carmot 
afford  to  enact — it  already  has  a  pro- 
jected deflcit  of  $4.7  billion  in  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  next  year — and  if 
we  are  going  to  decline  to  do  anything  to 
help  the  Government  put  its  hoiise  in 
order,  how  can  the  Government  or  any- 
one else  call  upon  the  bankers  to  hold 
dovm  the  interest  rates  or  call  upon  the 
businessmen  not  to  increase  their  prices? 
That  would  be  a  case  of  every  man  for 
himself. 

The  Government  would  not  have  done 
anything  to  fulfill  its  responsibility.  And 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  try  to  restrain  the  inflation- 
ary pressure  if  we  on  the  Hill,  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  supervising  the 
Board  and  enacting  the  laws  under 
which  it  acts,  are  not  responsible  enough 
to  provide  the  Government  with  the 
amount  of  money  it  needs  to  operate  and 
hopefully  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  is  disturbed  about  the  matter,  I 


have  a  copy  of  the  letter  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  comment- 
ing on  the  $800  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  ^  .  .^. 

It  is  indicated  here  that  this  would 
shift  the  burden  from  the  present  law  or 
the  committee's  suggestion  so  that  single 
persons,  married  couples  with  no  chil- 
dren, or  married  couples  with  one  de- 
pendent would  pay  an  additional  $1.2 
billion.  Persons  with  four  exemptions 
woiild  pay  an  additional  $0.2  billion.  Per- 
sons with  five  or  more  exemptions  would 
continue  with  the  tax  exemption  and 
would  benefit  from  the  amendment. 

Perhaps  I  have  a  conflicting  interest 
there,  having  five  children.  However, 
does  the  Senator  have  the  information 
as  to  the  impact  the  $1,000  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  have? 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  long- 
term  effect  of  It  would  be  to  unbalance 
the  bill  by  about  $5.8  bUlion,  as  compared 
with  the  conmiittee's  bUl.  That  is  what 
the  effect  of   the  pending  amendment 

would  be.  „_     r. 

The  amendment  Is  phased  in.  The  Sen- 
ator's proposed  incrtase  in  the  personal 
exemption  would  not  go  into  effect  all 
at  one  time.  ^        ... 

As  I  understand  It,  the  amendment  the 
Senator  offered  would  cause  the  personal 
exemption  to  be  Increased  next  year 
from  from  $600  to  $700.  Then,  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  would  go  from  $700  to  $800. 
In  the  next  year  the  personal  exemption 
would  go  from  $800  to  $900,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  would  go  from  $900  to 
$1,000. 

While  the  bill  Itself  entails  a  long-term 
revenue  loss  when  in  full  operation — aa  I 
recall,  it  Is  about  $2.3  billion— this  would 
increase  that  net  revenue  loes  by  $5.8 
billion.  So  we  would  have  more  than  an 
$8  billion  long-term  revenue  loss  In  the 
bill.  The  pending  bill  provides  that  taxes 
are  to  go  down  in  January  of  1970,  In 
July  of  1970,  and  then  after  that  by  such 
amounts  as  we  think  are  responsible. 

The  Gore  proposal  puts  us  away  above 
that  In  re«>ect  to  revenue  loss  each  year. 
Even  though  It  is  phased  In,  It  would 
start  out  with  an  Increase  in  the  deficit 
of  $900  million  next  year,  and  $2.5  billion 
in  the  deficit  the  next  year,  and  so  on. 

It  would  continue  imtll  It  built  up, 
when  in  full  effect,  to  a  revenue  loes  of 
$5.8  billion  more  than  the  committee's 
bill. 

I  would  think  that  one  could  see  how 
any  President  looking  at  that  thing  in 
terms  of  his  fiscal  problems  would  have 
to  say,  "We  carmot  afford  that  much 
revenue  loss  now." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  for  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator about  the  future,  if  I  were  sure  that 
it  might  be  vetoed,  it  might  correct  some 
of  the  mistakes  we  made  yesterday,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  That  might  en- 
courage more  of  this  body  to  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Can  the  Senator  explain  it  to  me  in 
terms  of  the  committee  bill?  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry's  analysis 
shows  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  shifts  the  burden  to  the 
smaller  families  and  single  people.  Is  it 
true  that  the  committee  bill  goes  the 
other  way  and  shifts  some  of  the  bur- 
dens to  the  larger  families? 


I  seeai  to  think  that  the  Senator  has, 
by  the  committee  proposal,  increased  the 
standard  deduction,  but  not  given  the 
person  who  has  had  a  Uttle  piece  of  the 
action  before,  the  man  with  more  than 
three  children,  the  same  benefits  as  the 
others  get  imder  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  man  with  three  children  gets  the 
same  rate  reduction  and  low-Income  al- 
lowance as  everyone  else.  If  he  is  in  the 
middle-income  bracket,  where  the  stand- 
ard deduction  is  available  to  him.  he  gets 
the  tax  reduction  resulting  from  the  in- 
crease in  that.  too.  In  other  words,  the 
committee's  bill  does  not  shift  a  portion 
of  the  tax  burden  from  smAUer  families 
to  larger  families.  It  does  not  vary  the 
amount  of  tax  relief  by  the  size  of  the 
family — as  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  would  do. 
The  committee's  bill  provides  the  addi- 
tional tax  relief  equally  to  taxpayers, 
whether  they  have  small  or  large 
families. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  why  did 
the  committee  not  touch  the  $600  pro- 
posal? It  has  been  in  effect  since  1948. 
The  standard  exemption  has  not  been 
altered. 

If  we  are  for  tax  reform,  why  did  the 
committee  not  suggest  some  change  in 
this  exemption  so  that  the  total  concept 
of  tax  reform  could  pass  on  to  everyone? 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  conmilt- 
tee  concluded  that  the  mlnlmvun  stand- 
ard deduction,  which  has  been  developed, 
is  a  better  device.  Given  any  figure  of 
revenue  loss  that  the  Government  can 
stand,  it  would  distribute  that  revenue 
loss  In  ways  that  are  most  advantageous 
to  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  taxpaying 
ladder  and  would  have  the  least  impact 
on  those  who  are  better  off  up  at  the  top. 
The  minimum  standard  deduction  Is  a 
device  which  makes  it  possible  to  re- 
duce the  tax  of  the  poor  and  reduce  the 
tax  of  the  people  who  are  just  above  the 
poverty  level,  without  providing  any  tax 
relief  to  the  upper  Income  tax  brackets 
where  it  is  less  needed.  By  using  that  de- 
vice, one  can  most  efflclentiy  take  $1  or 
$2  billion  and  give  more  relief  to  those 
at  the  bottom  than  he  can  with  the  same 
number  of  dollars  in  any  other  way. 

When  we  were  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  using  a  minimum  standard 
deduction  to  help  the  poor  and  the  near- 
poor,  as  an  alternative  to  increasing  the 
personal  exemption  by  $100,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  if  you  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  by  $100,  the  man  who 
is  in  the  70-percent  bracket  will  get  a 
$70-tax  benefit  from  it,  even  though  he 
does  not  need  it  for  living  purposes.  The 
fellow  in  the  lowest  bracket,  the  14-per- 
cent tax  rate,  however,  would  get  only  a 
$14  benefit,  and  yet  this  is  the  fellow 
who  most  needs  the  relief. 

It  was  argued  that  there  was  no  need 
at  all,  if  you  had  only  that  much  tex 
reduction  to  grant,  to  give  the  tax  cut 
to  someone  in  the  upper  bracket;  that 
you  ought  to  concentrate  in  the  lower 
brackets  and  give  it  all,  not  just  the  $14, 
but  the  whole  thing,  to  the  feUow  at  the 
bottom. 

So  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
was  worked  out  to  give  the  advantage  to 


the  little  fellow  at  the  bottom,  without 
bringing  that  tax  reduction  on  up  the 
ladder  to  those  people  able  to  pay. 

In  past  years,  no  one  ever  discussed 
that.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
no  one  ever  heard  of  any  minimum 
standard  deduction.  At  that  time,  it  was 
thought  that  the  most  effective  way  you 
could  help  the  Uttle  fellow  at  the  bottom, 
if  you  had  $1  billion  of  revenue  to  work 
with,  would  be  to  increase  the  personal 
exemption.  Organized  labor  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  a  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion as  the  most  efficient  way  to  take  $1 
bUllon,  let  us  say,  or  any  other  given 
figxire  in  terms  of  dollars,  and  give  the 
most  possible  advantage  to  the  poor  and 
the  near  poor.  ^.,     ^ 

It  was  on  that  basis  that  we  utilized 
that  device  in  the  1964  act.  This  is  the 
tool  that  President  Nixon  picked  first, 
saying  that  if  you  had  only  a  small 
amount  of  revenue  loss  that  could  be 
afforded  by  the  Government— let  us  say 
$3  bUlion— you  ought  to  use  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  approach,  or 
virtually  the  same  thing,  which  is  called 
the  low-income  allowance,  which  would 
concentrate  the  tax  benefits  on  the  low- 
income  taxpayer,  who  needed  it  most. 

So.  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  most  ef- 
fective device,  in  terms  of  tax  reduction, 
that  one  could  propose  to  help  the  poor 
would  be  to  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion—that was  before  1964.  But  we  dis- 
covered a  device  which  from  1964  for- 
ward has  been  more  effective  in  taking 
any  given  number  of  dollars  and  con- 
centrating it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uttle 
fellow  at  the  bottom,  and  that  is  the 
minunum  standard  deduction.  Most  peo- 
ple do  not  know  about  this.  They  just 
look  at  a  tax  chart  and  run  down  a  col- 
umn in  one  direction  to  see  what  their 
income  level  is,  and  in  another  direction 
to  see  what  the  number  of  exemptions 
is-  and  where  the  two  lines  cross  on  the 
chart,  that  is  the  figure  they  owe. 

The  reason  why  we  have  been  able  to 
distribute  tax  reductions  in  ways  that 
most  efficiently  help  the  poor  is  that 
someone  came  up  with  the  device  of  a 
minimum  standard  deduction.  That  is  In 
this  bUl.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
even  though  he  started  out  without  it, 
has  incorporated  that  in  his  proposal, 
because  up  vmtU  that  point  he  was  offer- 
ing these  increases  Ui  the  personal  ex- 
emption as  an  answer  to,  and  a  better 
proposal  than,  the  committee  biU;  and, 
without  exception,  he  was  running  into 
the  fact  that  Gore  would  tax  the  poor 
more.  So  eventuaUy  he  accepted  the  de- 
vice recommended  by  President  Nixon, 
and  also  by  President  Johnson,  that  as  a 
starting  point  you  ovight  to  take  a  cer- 
tain number  of  poor  people  off  the  rolls, 
and  the  most  effective  way  to  do  it  was 
the  minimum  standard  deduction.  That 
is  what  this  biU  does.  We  take  the  most 
efficient  tool  that  can  be  used  to  help  the 
poor  and  toke  as  many  as  we  can  off  the 

tax  rolls.  ^      ^     ,  _ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation. 

I  still  feel  that  what  is  missing  from 
the  committee  proposal  is  the  equity  that 
is  involved  by  giving  the  larger  famlUes 
additional  exemptions  imder  existing 
law  I  carmot  quite  sec,  even  assumlns 
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this  minimum  standard  deduction,  why 
the  exemption  itself  should  not  be  carried 
forward  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  level  of  exempt  Income 
for  single  people  is  advsmced  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  subsistence  level  has  ad- 
vanced, and  they  then  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  rate  reductions  beyond  the  subsist- 
ence level.  The  larger  families  also  re- 
ceive major  tax  reductions  under  this  bill. 
The  large  families  in  the  category  of  zero 
to  $3,000  of  taxable  income  share — and 
they  share  proportionately — in  a  66-per- 
cent reduction  In  their  tax  liability — a 
66-percent  tax  cut,  and  that  is  a  big  cut, 
a  cut  of  approximately  two-thirds.  Many 
of  them  come  off  the  tax  rolls  completely. 
So  they  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  tax  reduc- 
tion. Many  of  them  will  come  off  the  tax 
rolls,  along  with  many  single  people  and 
married  couples. 

But  the  Gore  proposal  woiild  then  pro- 
ceed, as  between  these  categories,  to 
shift  more  tax  reduction  to  the  larger 
families  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller 
families  or  the  single  persons.  One  can- 
not justify  that  If  it  is  done  on  the 
basis  of -the  amount  of  money  that 
someon* -needs  to  subsist. 

Mr.  President,  this  cutting  away  at 
our  tax  base  can  have  serious  repercus- 
sions for  the  future.  It  means  that  peo- 
ple who  do  have  taxpaying  capacity  will 
not  be  concerned  with  the  amount  or 
purposes  of  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditures. It  means  that  tax  burdens 
borne  by  those  in  the  future  will  be 
borne  by  a  narrower  group  of  taxpay- 
ers, which  means  higher  taxes  for  those 
who  remain  subject  to  tax. 

I  realize  that  we  are  concerned  with 
the  mother  pushing  the  market  basket 
through  the  grocery  store,  and  I  am  just 
as  much  concerned  as  anyone  else  to 
be  sure  that  we  do  not  overburden  her 
and  her  family  with  too  much  taxes. 
I  am  also  concerned,  however,  that  we 
are  fair  in  the  tax  burden  imposed  on 
single  people  and  the  married  couples 
either  with  no  children  or  with  one  child. 
They,  too,  must  meet  the  cost  of  living 
and  push  the  market  basket  through 
the  grocery  store.  There  are  about  13.5 
million  of  these  single  people  over  21 
in  our  country,  in  addition  to  the  22  mil- 
lion married  couples — that  means  44 
million  people — with  either  no  children 
or  one  child  who  also  must  meet  the 
cost  of  living. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  we  be  fair  in 
the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  as 
between  those  with  different  family  sizes. 
I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  in  this 
regard  for  all  the  people  in  the  country 
and  not  just  limited  groups.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  action  in  this  regard 
is  the  fairer  of  these  proposals,  and  I 
urge  Senators  to  vote  to  retain  the  com- 
mittee proposal  and  to  vote  to  reject  the 
Gore  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  which  I 
have  joined  in  sponsoring.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  Amer- 
icans, but  especially  to  the  millions  of 
low-  and  middle- income  taxpayers.  Much 
has  been  said  in  this  deliberative  body 
about  the  poor  and  what  should  be  done 
to  help  the  poor.  In  this  connection,  the 


debate  and  our  actions  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted; in  fact,  they  will  not  be  until 
poverty  is  eliminated  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  has  been  said 
about  the  middle-income  taxpayer  and 
the  tremendous  burden  placed  on  his 
shoulders  by  an  unfair  and  antiquated 
tax  system?  Precious  little,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  until  very  recently  and  especially  in 
this  congressional  session.  The  middle- 
income  taxpayer  is  by  all  accounts  the 
forgotten  American.  He  is  not  making  so 
little  income  that  he  is  eligible  for  special 
compensation  benefits,  nor  Is  he  making 
so  much  that  he  is  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  is  so 
rich  that  he  is  in  the  public  eye.  He  pays 
more  than  half  our  individual  income 
taxes,  works  steadily,  goes  on  a  modest 
vacation  annually,  if  at  all,  and  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  the  backbone  of  our 
American  society.  Unfortunately.  Instead 
of  rewarding  the  many  average  Amer- 
icans, we  have  punished  them  by  not 
seeking  to  fairly  distribute  the  income 
tax  burden  evenly  and  according  to  one's 
ability  to  pay. 

The  now  well-known  testimony  of  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W. 
Barr  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee early  this  year  brought  into  clear 
focus  the  urgent  task  of  Congress— to 
reform  oiu-  tax  system  and  make  it  more 
fair,  simple,  and  neutral,  and  to  restore 
and  strengthen  public  confidence  in  our 
tax  system.  I  quote  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Barr's  testimony  which  underscores  the 
need  for  this  Congress  to  pass  far-reach- 
ing tax  reform  legislation  this  year: 

Our  income  tax  system  needs  major  re- 
forms now,  as  a  matter  of  importance  and 
urgency.  That  system  essentially  depends  on 
an  accurate  self-assessment  by  taxpayers. 
This,  In  turn,  depends  on  widespread  con- 
fidence that  the  tax  laws  and  the  tax  ad- 
ministration are  equitable,  and  that  every- 
one Is  paying  according  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

W^e  face  now  the  possibility  of  a  taxpayer 
revolt  if  we  do  not  soon  make  major  reforms 
In  our  Income  taxes.  The  revolt  will  come  not 
from  the  poor  but  from  the  tens  of  millions 
of  middle-class  families  and  individuals  with 
Incomes  of  $7,000  to  $20,000,  whose  tax  pay- 
ments now  generally  are  based  on  the  full 
ordinary  rates  and  who  pay  over  half  of  our 
individual  income  taxes. 

The  middle  classes  are  likely  to  revolt 
against  Income  taxes  not  because  of  the  level 
or  amount  of  the  taxes  they  must  pay  but 
because  certain  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 
unfairly  lighten  the  burdens  of  others  who 
can  afford  to  pay.  People  are  concerned  and 
Indeed  angered  about  the  high-income 
recipients  who  pay  little  or  no  Federal  Income 
taxes.  For  example,  the  extreme  cases  are  155 
tax  returns  in  1967  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes above  $200,000  on  which  no  Federal 
Income  taxes  were  paid,  including  21  with 
incomes  above  $1,000,000. 

But  merely  recognizing  the  need  for  re- 
form is  one  thing.  Proposing  and  passing 
legislation  to  eliminate  inequities  is  an- 
)  other  matter.  So  far  the  House  of  Repre- 
'  sentatives  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  have  responded  well.  It  is  now 
encumbent  upon  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  carry  forward  the  work  accom- 
plished thus  far.  I  submit  to  all  assembled 
here  today  that  we  ctuinot  allow  the  rich 
to  pay  little  or  no  taxes  while  those  least 
able  must  bear  the  burden.  All  Americans 
must  pay  their  fair  share.  The  16th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  gave 


Congress  "power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
on  incomes,  from  whatever  sources 
derived." 

However,  the  Congress  must  exercise 
its  responsibilities  by  making  certain  that 
the  tax  system  does  not  lag  behind  the 
times,  keeping  in  mind  that  although  the 
16th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided the  Congress  with  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes"  it  is  for  Congress  con- 
tinually to  review  the  tax  system  and 
insure  that  a  just  and  fair  tax  structure 
prevails.  Some  may  find  comfort  in  re- 
butting my  comments  with  the  allegation 
that  no  tax  system,  after  all,  is  perfect.  I 
take  no  comJfort  in  that  statement.  As 
now  constituted,  the  flaws  in  our  system 
are  so  severe,  so  widespread,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  we  have  not  already  had  an  out- 
right tax  revolt  in  America. 

Tax  reform  legislation  this  year  has 
been  legislation  that  would  cut  taxes  for 
some  and  legislation  designed  to  close  tax 
loopholes,  enabling  tax  cuts  to  become 
feasible  in  some  areas  while  at  the  same 
time  raising  revenue  to  make  tax  cuts 
possible  in  other  areas. 

The  tax  reform  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  still  does  not  embody  what  many 
of  us  must  carefully  address  ourselves 
to — a  more  just  and  equitable  personal 
exemption  on  each  individual's  personal 
income. 

In  the  past  and  now  on  two  occasions 
in  this  Congress  I  have  introduced  bills 
to  increase  the  personal  exemption.  S. 
1054  and  S.  2095,  introduced  by  me  this 
year,  include  a  provision  to  increase  the 
amoimt  of  personal  exemption  from  $600 
to  $1,000.  Today,  Senator  Gore's  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring, 
includes  portions  of  the  same  provisions 
in  my  bills.  I  believe,  as  Senator  Gore 
and  many  others  do,  that  the  $600  per- 
sonal exemption,  established  in  1948,  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  fair  exemption  for 
millions  of  middle-income  Americans. 

Since  1948,  the  personal  exemption  hsw 
not  been  increased,  while  during  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  living  has  shot  sky  high. 
In  fact,  since  1948  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  by  about  45  percent — 
based  on  average  levels  of  the  index  In 
1948  and  1968 — so  the  $600  figure  would 
have  to  be  raised  to,  at  the  very  least, 
$868,  merely  to  equal  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  $600  personal  exemption 
adopted  more  than  20  years  ago.  Also, 
what  was  considered  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  living  20  years  ago  is  not  so  today. 
Thus,  the  great  majority  of  taxpayers 
are  taxed  at  a  standard-of-Uving  and 
cost-of-living  index  that  has  become  out- 
dated. 

Many  have  said  they  are  opposed  to 
Increasing  the  personal  exemption  be- 
cause of  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  can  replace  any  loss 
of  revenue  by  closing  tax  loopholes  which 
favor  the  wealthy  people  in  our  country, 
and  by  eliminating  wasteful  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

The  burden  placed  for  years  on  the 
millions  of  average  Americans  must  end 
this  year.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  Representative  Wilbur  Mills,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  are  to  be  com- 
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mended  for  their  tireless  and  dedicated 
efforts  in  the  name  of  tax  reform.  The 
provisions  are  complex,  and  in  some  cases 
the  impact  of  some  changes  on  our  so- 
ciety are  as  yet  imdetermined. 

In  the  next  session  and  in  succeeding 
sessions  of  Congress  it  will  be  necessary 
to  continue  our  scrutiny  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem revising  and  improving  upon  the 
work  done  in  this  Congress.  It  is  our 
constitutional  and  moral  responsibUity. 
Today  however,  we  need  to  enact  tax 
reform  legislation  that  will  Improve  the 
system  now.  Therefore,  today  I  support 
my  colleague.  Senator  Gore  in  the 
amendment  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
to  increase  the  personal  exemption  to 
$700  in  1970,  $800  in  1971,  $900  in  1972, 
and  $1,000  in  1973  and  thereafter. 

This  means  there  will  be  sufficient 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
its  treasury  in  order.  The  delayed  incre- 
ments will  also  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment time  to  obtain  additional  revenue 
not  before  obtained  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
-  The  $1,000  personal  exemption  we  pro- 
pose by  1973  will  mean  a  loss  of  revenue, 
true   But  this  loss  can  be  made  up  by 
the  tax  reform  measures  we  are  now 
considering.  Also,  the  additional  money 
available  to  the  taxpayer  will  result  in 
money  being  spent  by  purchasing  addi- 
tional goods  and  services,  or  additional 
investments.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  Government's  tax  base, 
and  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  comes  to 
a  close  may  give  the  economy  a  much 
needed  shot  in  the  arm. 

This  amendment  should  be  the  very 
least  we  can  do  to  demonstrate  our 
awareness  and  willingness  to  bring  about 
a  truly  equitable  tax  system.  Citizens 
everywhere  are  enraged  by  the  many 
inequities  that  have  continued  to  plague 
the  "little  man"  whUe  favoring  the  af- 
fluent minority.  In  my  own  State  I  have 
witnessed  the  formation  of  two  organi- 
zations for  tax  reform— the  New  M^ico 
Taxpayers  for  Tax  Reform  and  the  Tax- 
payers Association  of  New  Mexico.  Tliese 
and  many  other  similar  groups  have  been 
formed  throughout  the  country  by  con- 
cerned citizens  who  do  have  legitimate 
complaints.  We  must  respond  to  them, 
and  one  way  is  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion to  $1,000. 

I  remind  Senators  that  at  present  2.2 
million  poverty-level  families  pay  taxes, 
and  countless  millions  more  are  taxed 
heavily,  while  having  to  settie  for  a  mere 
$600  personal  exemption,  and  whUe  bil- 
lions go  untaxed  in  many  other  areas. 
Tlie  reform  legislation  embodied  m  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  the  most 
far  reaching  ever  proposed  in  Congress. 
It  is  the  year  for  tax  reform,  so  let  us 
consider  that  raising  the  personal  ex- 
emption will  even  further  strengthen  the 
people's  confidence  in  the  tax  reform 
legislation.  The  tax  surcharge,  which  is 
now  to  be  extended  into  1970,  and  which 
some  may  say  should  be  extended  even 
beyond  that,  the  inflationary  trend  which 
plagues  the  mUlions  of  middle-  and  low- 
income  famUies,  must  be  met  by  fiscal 
and  monetary  responsibility  to  be  sure. 
Also,  however,  it  must  be  met  by  com- 


passion arid  sensitivity  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  millions  of  law-abiding  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  pay  the  bulk  of  our  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  for  the  support 
of  Senators  for  this  amendment  to  raise 
the  personal  exemption  to  $1,000.  It 
would  go  far  toward  bringing  necessary 
tax  relief  to  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  this  coimtry  who  work  hard  every 
day  of  their  lives  to  provide  for  their 
famUies  welfare,  for  their  children's  edu- 
cation, and  who  have  for  far  too  long 
shouldered  an  inequitable  share  of  the 
tax  burden. 

Mr    BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  I  was  frequently  ap- 
proached by  citizens  of  my  State  who 
were  distressed  by  the  erosion  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  $600  personal 
income  tax  exemption.  These  individ- 
uals  pointed   out   the   impossibility   of 
meeting  even  the  barest  minimum  cost- 
of-living  needs  with  this  nominal  sum. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  $600 
personal  exemption  shortly  after  World 
War  II,  the  value  of  our  currency  has 
consistently    deteriorated.    The    effect, 
then,  is  that  the  taxpayer  has  been  taxed 
at  a  continually  rising  level,  even  with- 
out a  change  in  the  rate  of  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  statements  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  personal  exemption 
to  near  the  1968  level  of  purchasmg  pow- 
er would  cost  the  Treasury  billions  of 
dollars  only  emphasizes  the  inequity  un- 
der which  American  taxpayers  are  pres- 
ently suffering.  American  taxpayers  have 
already  suffered  this  loss.  Taxpayers  are 
being  defrauded  by  the  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  personal  exemptions 
and  it  is  past  time  for  equity  to  be  re- 
stored. 

Mr  President,  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  more  dedicated  to  Federal  fiscal 
responsibility  than  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  This  amendment  pro- 
poses an  orderly,  step-by-step,  $100  per 
year  increase  in  the  exemption  through 
1973  This  adjustment  can  readily  be 
absorbed  without  damaging  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity of  our  country. 

The  complex  and  confusing  changes  in 
the  schedule  of  income  taxes  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  not  provide  tax  relief 
where  it  is  most  needed.  Namely,  for 
famUies  with  young  children  to  care  for 
and  educate.  An  increase  in  personal  ex- 
emptions wiU  provide  reUef  where  it  is 
needed.  It  will  easUy  be  understood  by 
the  taxpayers  and  wiU  help  to  convince 
them   that  Congress   is  alert  to  their 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  304. 1  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  sup- 
port of  his  substitute  amendment. 

His  arguments  favoring  increases  in 
personal  exemptions  and  low-income  al- 
lowances in  lieu  of  lowered  tax  rates  in- 
dicate his  understanding  of  the  basic 
motivation  of  this  tax  biU.  The  so-called 
tax  revolt  refiects,  more  than  anything 
else  a  pubUc  outcry  from  low-  and 
middle-income  Americans  for  tax  reUef. 

Notwithstanding  the  equities  of  other 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  our  pri- 
mary efforts  should  be  directed  toward 


relieving  economic  pressures  on  the 
people— not  things  or  legal  entiUes-- 
but  people.  Single  persons,  husbands  and 
wives  and  families  desperately  need  more 
tex-exempt  income  in  order  to  sumve. 
The  cost  of  Uving  has  risen  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  over  what  it  was  in 
1940  Yet  the  law  provides  a  pers(Hial  ex- 
emption of  only  $600  per  taxable  year— 
exactiy  the  same  exemption  as  was  al- 
lowed 21  years  ago. 

Mr  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  provided  the 
Senate  with  a  meaningful  amendment. 
He  is  aware  of  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  and  has 
suggested  many  reforms  which,  ii 
adopted,  would  recoup  the  losses  and 
maintain  a  fiscal  balance.  .^,.,„„ 

The  amendment  calls  for  the  addition 
of  $800  to  the  low  income  allowance  plus 
a  2-year  rise  in  personal  exemptions  from 
the  present  $600  per  person  to  a  total 
exemption  of  $800  per  person  m  1971. 
That  is,  $700  in  1970,  and  $800  m  1971. 

Low-  and  middle-income  wage  earners 
would  gain  the  greatest  benefit  from  this 
amendment.  In  fact,  over  80  percent  of 
the  tax  benefit  would  be  realized  by  in- 
dividuals earning  less  than  $15,000  per 
year   About  30  percent  of  the  tax  reliel 
would  be  credited  to  those  eammg  less 
than  $7,000  per  year,  and  to  those  whose 
income  is  between  $7,000  and  $15,000  an- 
nually would  go  about  50  percent  of  the 
tax  relief.  Thus,  the  overwhelniing  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens,  the  backbone 
of  the  Nation,  would  be  given  by  this 
amendment  an  immediate  relief  from  the 
crunch  of  today's  economic  Pr^^r^-    . 
At    the    same    time,    Mr.    President, 
several  areas  have  been  enumerated  by 
the  author  of  this  amendment  where  re- 
covery of  the  tax  losses  may  be  realizea. 
The  individual  views  of  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  are  set  forth  in 
the  report  on  the  tax  bUl  beginning  at 
page  311.  More  up-to-date  information 
was  given  to  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  on  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 26  1969,  and  is  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers in  the  Record  for  that  date,  and 
again  in  his  opening  statement,  which 
appears  in  yesterday's  Record. 

Mr  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  logical  approach  to  a  dltBcuii 
problem,  and  for  a  constructive  remedy 
for  a  vitally  needed  tax  relief,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 
S.  564.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  frena 

°  S^'Sfg.^An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dug  Poo 
Wong.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

TAX  REFORM  OF  1969 
The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  tiie  bill  'HH.  13270) .  tiie  Tax  Refonn 

*^Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caUtheroU. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. ^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CRAKSTON  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tlcm.lt  is  so  ordered.  _  *>,.  m,oir 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  '  a    substitute    for    the    pending 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sub- 
stitute will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislativk  Clbrk.  me 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gork)  for 
himself  and  others  proposes  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  his 
amendment  No.  304. 

(The  proposed  substitute  amendment 
Is  as  follows:) 

Page  464.  beginning  with  line  5.  strike  out 
»U  Srough  page  497,  and  in  lieu  thereol  In- 
sert the  following: 

"SW:.   801.   PMISOWAI-  BXBMPnONS.         

^a)  INCKSASJ;  TO  $700  roa  1970— Effective 
with  ren»«:t  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December- 31,   1969.   and  before  January   1, 

"(1)  section  161  (relating  to  allowance  of 
nersonal  exemptions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '•600'  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$700';  and 

"(2)  section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  coUectlon  In  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  leOO'  wherever  appearing  there- 
in and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•700',  and 
by  striking  out  •$1,200'  wherever  aw)earlng 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'ei/WO . 

(b)  iNCBKAsi:  TO  $800  roB  1971  and  Sub- 
sequent YSAKS.— Effective  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 

1970—  „  , 

"(1)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
personal  exemptions)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  •$700-  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$800';  and 

"(2)  section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  coUectlon  In  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '•700'  wherever  spearing  there- 
in and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'WOO',  and  by 
striking  out  '»1,400'  wherever  appewlng 
therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •»1.600 . 
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"Sw;.  802.  Standard  Dxduction 

"(a)  Minimum  Standard  Dbduction  fo« 
Taxable  Years  Becinnino  in  1970.— Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1969.  and  before  January  1. 
1971.  section  141(c)  (relating  to  the  mliU- 
mum  standard  deduction)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"•(c)  Minimum  Standard  Deduction. — 
The  minimum  standard  deduction  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  $1,000  ($500.  In  the  case  of 
a  separate  return  by  a  married  Individual), 
reduced.  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  1970,  by  an  amovmt  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  by  which — 

•"(1)    the  adjusted  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year,  exceeds 
"  *  (2 )   the  sum  of — 

•"(A)  $1,000  ($600.  in  the  case  of  a  sep- 
arate return  by  a  married  Individual) ,  plus 
"■(B)  the  amount  of  each  personal  ex- 
emption provided  by  section  151  for  the  tax- 
able year,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  such 
exemptions  for  the  taxable  year'. 

"(b)  Standard  Deduction  fob  Taxable 
Years  Beginning  Aiter  1970.— Effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  section  141  (relating  to  the 
standard  deduction)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"  'S«c  141.  Standard  Deduction. 

•"The  standard  deducUon  referred  to  m 
this  title  is  $1,000  (WO^ln  tb«  fase  "f  » 
separate  return  by  a  married  Individual)  . 

"(c)  Determination  of  Marttal  Status.— 
Section  143  (relating  to  determination  of 
marital  status)  Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'For  purpose  of  this 
pari-'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  (a) 
General  Rule.- For  purposes  of  this 
part — ';  and  ^  ..     ,  , 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection :  • 

■•  '(b)  Certain  Married  Individuals  Living 
Apart.— For  purposes  of  this  part,  lif— 

••  •(I)  an  individual  who  is  married  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  subsection  (a) )  and  who 
flies  a  separate  return  maintains  as  his  home 
a  household  which  constitutes  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  taxable  year  the  principal 
place  of  abode  of  a  dependent  (A)  who 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  Is  a  son, 
stepson,  daughter,  or  stepdaughter  of  the 
individual,  and  (B)  with  respect  ^  whom 
such  individual  is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  under  section  151. 

••■(2)  such  individual  furnishes  over  hall 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  household 
during  the  taxable  year,  and 

"  '(3)  during  the  entire  taxable  year  such 
individual's  spovise  Is  not  a  member  of  such 
household, 

such  individual  shall  not  be  considered  as 
married'.  .    „^ 

••(d)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 

"(1)  Section  4(a)  (relating  to  number  of 
exemptions)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"  (a)  Number  of  Exemptions. — For  pur- 
poses of  the  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegato  pursuant  to  section  3, 
the  term  "number  of  exemptions"  means  the 
number  of  exemptions  aUowed  under  section 
151  as  deductions  In  computing  taxable  In- 
come'. ,    .  ,_ 

"(2)  Section  4(c)  (relating  to  married  In- 
dividuals filing  separate  returns)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows: 

•"(c)  Husband  and  Wife  Piling  Separate 

'"(1)  A  husband  or  wife  may  not  elect  to 
pay  the  optional  tax  Imposed  by  section  3  If 
the  tax  of  the  other  spouse  Is  determined 
under  section  1  on  the  basis  of  taxable  In- 
come computed  without  regard  to  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

"  '(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
filing  a  separate  return  for  a  taxable  year  be- 
(rinnlng  before  January  1,  1971,  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  3  shall  be  the  lesser  of  the 
tax  shown  In — 

"'(A)  the  table  prescribed  under  section 
3  applicable  in  the  case  of  married  persons 
filing  separate  returns  which  applies  the 
10-percent  standard  deduction,  or 

"  '(B)  the  table  prescribed  under  section  3 
appUcable  In  the  case  of  married  persons 
filing  separate  returns  which  appUes  the 
minimum  standard  deduction. 

'•'(3)  The  table  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  hus- 
band or  wife  flUng  a  separate  return  If  the 
tax  of  the  other  spouse  Is  determined  with 
regard  to  the  10-percent  standard  deduction; 
except  that  an  individual  described  in  section 
141(d)  (2)  may  elect  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to 
pay  the  tax  shown  In  the  table  referred  to 
m  paragraph  (2)  (B)  In  Ueu  of  the  tax  shown 
In  the  table  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  (A) . 
For  purposes  of  this  tltie,  an  election  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shaU  be  treated  as  an 
election  made  under  section  141(d)(2). 

•"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
determination  of  marital  status  shaU  be 
made  under  section  143'." 

"(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(f)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"'(4)  For  computation  of  tax  by  Secre- 
tary OT  his  delegate,  see  section  6014'. 

•■(4)  Section  1304(c)(6)  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  Income  averaging)  is 
unended  by  striking  out  'section  143'  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'section  143  (a)'." 

"(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969. 


Sec  803.  Tax  Ra-tes  for  Single  Individuals 
AND      Heads      of      Household; 
Optional  Tax. 
"(a)  Heads  of  Household. — Section  1(b) 
(1)    (relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  heads  of 
household)   U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•"(1)  Rates  of  tax. — ^There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  Indl- 
vldual  who  Is  a  head  of  a  household  a  tax 
determined  in  accordance_wlth  the  following 
table: 

"  'If   the   taxable    In- 
come Is: 
Not  over  $1,000 


Over    $1,000    but 
not  over  $2,000. 
Over    $2,000    but 
not  over  $4,000. 
Over    $4,000     but 
not  over  $6,000. 
Over     $6,000     but 
not  over  $8,000. 
Over    $8,000    but 
not  over  $10,000. 
Over   $10,000   but 
not  over  $12,000. 
Over   $12,000    but 
not  over  $14,000 
Over   $14,000   but 
not  over  $16,000. 
Over  $16,000   but 
not  over  $18,000. 
Over   $18,000  but 
not  over  $20,000. 
Over    $20,000    but 
not  over  $22,000. 
Over    $22,000    bii' 
not  over  $24,000. 
Over    $24,000    but 
not  over  $26,000. 
Over   $26,000   but 
not  over  $28,000. 
Over   $28,000    but 
not  over  $32,000. 
Over  $32,000   but 
not  over  $36.orn 
Over   $36,000    but 
not  over  $38,000. 
Over   $38,000    but 
not  over  $40,000. 
Over   $40,000  but 
not  over  $44,000. 
Over   $44,000    but 
not  over  $50,000. 

Over   $60,000   but 
not  over  $62,000. 

Over   $52,000    but 
not  over  $64,000. 

Over   $64,000   but 
not  over  $70,000. 

Over  $70,000   but 
not  over  $76,000. 

Over    $76,000   but 
not  over  $80,000. 

Over   $80,000   but 
not  over  $88,000. 


Over  $88,000  but 
not  over  $100.- 
000. 


The  tax  Is: 
14%  of  the  taxable 

Income. 
$140.    plus    16%    of 
excess  over  $1,000. 
$300,  plus  18%  of  ex- 
cess over  $2,000. 
$660,  plus  19%  of  ex- 
cess over  $4,000. 
$1,040,  plus  22%  of 
excess  over  $6,000 
$1,480,  plus  23%   of 
excess  over  $8,000. 
$1,940,  plus  26%  of 
excess  over  $10,000 
$2,440.  plus  27'",    of 
excess  over  $12,000 
$2,980,  plus  28%   of 
excess  over  $14,000 
$3,540.  plus  31%   of 
excess  over  $16,000 
$4,160,  plvis  32%   of 
excess  over  $18,000 
$4,800,  plus  35%   of 
excess  over  $20,000 
$5,500.  plus  36%   of 
excess  over  $22,000 
$6,220.  plvxs  38%  of 
excess  over  $24,000 
$6,980,  plus  41 '"r   of 
excess  over  $26,000 
$7,800,  plus  42%   of 
excess  over  $28,000 
$9,480.  plus  *5^'   of 
excess  over  $32,000 
$11,800,  plus  48%  of 
excess  over  $36,000 
$12,240,  plus  517,  of 
excess  over  $38,000 
$13,260.  plus  52%  of 
excess  over  $40,000 
$15,350,  plus  56%  of 
excess   over   $44.- 
000. 
$18,640,  plus  66%  of 
excess   over   $60,- 
000. 
$19,760,  plus  58%  of 
excess    over    $62,- 
000. 
$26,720,  plus  59%  of 
excess    over   $64,- 
000. 
$30,260,  plus  61  %  of 
excess   over    $70,- 
000. 
$33,920,  plus  82%  of 
excess   over   $76,- 
000. 
$36,400,  plus  63%  of 
excess    over   $80,- 
000. 
$41,440.  plus  64%  of 
excess   over   $88,- 
000. 
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Uecemotir   ^y    J.i^»^  (whichever  is  later) ,  every  employer  making 

.,,„   the   t«»ble   in-  "'"  ">•  *»*^*'  '""Thet^u-  payment  of  wages  shall  deduct  and  withhold 

i^^£«ir'^'«H«»°.'  ^i:^^"^"^^  EHSSHSH 

not  over  eiou.  qqq                              ooa  holding  exemptions  claimed,  multiplied  by 

Ovr$160,000  but     $89%,  plus  69%  Of  Over   $100,000-.-     ^^^^^^^^^f^  fh°l  ^ountof^ne  such  exemption  as  shown 

not  over  $180,-         e^  over  $160,-  ^.  ^^.^^^^^^'^Je'' Method  of  WrrHHoUK 

^       .lortonn              $103  120     plus    70%  "(2)      CoNFORicmo     amendment.— Section  j^g 

over  $180,000—-     •1^,'""^;^JP^    o^er  ua)  (relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  individuals)  ..^^^  ^ages  pah,  in  i.70.-Effectlve  with 

$180  000.'  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such  respect  to  wages  paid  during  1970,  the  table 

section  as  precedes  the  table  in  paragraph  pontelned  In  section  3402(b)(1)  Is  amended 

"(b)   Single  Individuals. —  ,„»    an^  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol-  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)IN  general— Section  l  (relating  to  tax  [^^  ..  -percentage  Method  Withholding  Table 

on  individuals)  is  amended  by  redesignating  ..           general   Rules.- There   Is   hereby  -"PayroU  period 

subsection  (c)  and  (d)  as  (d)  and  (e),  re-  ^^^^    q^    t^e    taxable   income   of   every  Amount  of  one  with- 

spectlvely,  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  ^^^^^  ^o^^„  than  a  head  of  a  household  holding  exemption. 

(b)  the  following  new  subsection:  to  whom  subsection  (b)  appUee  and  an  un-  weekly    •".  ?o 

•"(c)    Unmarried    Individuals.- There    is  ,jy^^^  ^dividual  to  whom  subsection  (c)      Biweekly.- tLnn 

hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  ugg,  ^  tax  determined  In  accordance  with     semimonthly 28.  uo 

every    Individual    (other   than    a   surviving  ^^^  following  table:'.  Monthly    ,^?° 

spouse  or  a  head  of  a  household)  who  is  not  .          optionai.  Tax  Tables  for   Indivto-     Quarterly ilX  JwJ 

a  married  individual  (as  defined  In  section  ^^.g^^tion  3  (relating  to  optional  tax  If  semiannual   3»o  »" 

143)    a  tax  determined  m  accordance  with  "^^            income  Is  less  than  $6,000)  is     Annual   ,--—,;-;"; 

the  following  table:        .  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Dally  or  mlsceUaneous   (per  day  of       ^^ 

•If    the   taxable    in-  •• -sec.  3.  Optional  Tax  Tables  for  Individ-  such  period) .--           __ 

come  is  •                    The  tax  Is :  uals.  "  (2)  Wages  pato  after  i »70.— Effective  with 

Not  over  $600 14%  ot  t^e  taxable  ..  .j^  y^^  qj  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1,  respect   to   wages   paid   after  Decembw  31. 

Income.  ^^^^  j,  hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  jg^g  the  table  contained  In  section  3402(D) 

Over  $600  but  not     $70,  plus  16%  of  ex-  b-guming  after  December  31,  1969,  on  the  (^  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

over$l  000                  cess  over  $500.  ^^fe   income   of   every   Individual   whose  •■  -percenUge  Method  Withholding  Table 

Over    $1,000    but     $145,    plus    16%    of  adjusted  gross  Income  for  such  year  Is  lees  " -PayroU  period                                

not  over  $1500.          excess  over  $1,000.  f^i"    .7  500    (or  such  higher   amount,  less  Amount  of  one  wlth- 

Ovef  $15^)    but     $225,    plus    17%    Of  t^^  ilo^!Z  Lay  be  prescribed  by  the  holding  exemption: 

not  over  $2,000.         excess  over  $1,500^  secretary  or  his  delegate  by  regulations)  and  weekly •"■  ?? 

over    $2,000    but     $310.    plus    19%    o^  who  has  elected  for  such  year  to  pay  «ie  ««  Biweekly    -. |"^ 

not  over  $4,000.         excess  over  $2,000.  ^^^.^  by   thU  section,  a  tax  determined  semimonthly    33-^ 

over    $4,000    but     $690,    plus    21%    of  un^er  tables,  applicable  to  such  taxable  year.      Monthly - ^■ 

not  oveV$6,000.         excess  over $4,000.  ^          ^^^^  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary     Quarterly    ^-^ 

over     $6,000    but     $1,110.  plus  24%  of  or  his  delegate.  In  the  tables  so  pr^cribed.      Semiannual.. JJO ^ 

»  ^^IViRnoo         excess  over  $6,000.  thi.  amounts  of  tax  shall  be  computed  on  the  Annual """'; 

OvTr    $^^    b^t     $1590.  plus  26%  of  S^ToHSLSLle  income  computed   by  DaUy  or  miscellaneous  (per  day  of                  . 

notover$10M0.         excess  over  $8,000.  taking  the  standard  deduction  and  on  the  such  period) J^^ 

r^..r    aiO(KK)   but     $2,090.      plus      27%  i^STof  the  ratee  prescribed  by  section  1  .  page   549.   line   17.  sttlke  out  •'$600"   and 

^J.t  ^vArRia  000         of      excess      over  -i^)  conforming  Amendments.-  insert  "$700". 

not  over  $12,000.         ^^^^  i^j  section  6014(a)    (reUting  to  election  p^  55^    n^^   j    9,  and   11.  strike  out 

^         .lonnn   hut     $2  630.     plus     29%      by  taxpayer)  Is  amended—  "$2,300"  and  Insert  "$2,400". 

.„.ov.,«e.ooo.      2^-„    over    L°SpLr^°,rpurpS^r^.£u™m.-    »«3,„  .„„,^  „„..„,«,„.  ^„  p^  „ 

0..r   tte.000   M.     .7.590.      plm      45%      "»  <"  "^.^'^aSI.  tL^  .ppS^ °J,a  mining  m  U.u  «..r«.t  ■««»■. 

not<,™r«32.0<lo.        g^^JJ^"      °"'         .,,^    Kirram  D.Te.-TBe  amentoiejis         Mr    OBIPFm.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 

$38,000.  6  rr-TiFCTiov    op    Income    Tax   at     ine  Gore  amendment? 

over  $44,000  but     mf90^^    60%     "Sbc  804.  Coli^io^n^  op^  ^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

not  over  $50,000.        ^^^^"^      """^  ..(a)  REamsEMENT  of  WrrHHOLDmG.-Sec-  ator  Is  correct.                              ♦   ,„  ,*  »,v 

.„„,««„,„.    Mcr  fir»^  kuaisi)     (relating    to   requirement   of  j^  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  Is  It  my 

"""'^^IfiioZ    ''of'    exS''    ove'^r  SiThhS    is'^en/ed  to  read  as  foUows :  J^„S3ng  that  under  the  rules  an 

not  over  $60,000.       ^  ^«««  ...       r^,,„hement  of  withho^^^-ih  ^^^^ent  or  a  substitute  may  not  be 

over  $60,000  but    $26^,  plus  64%  of  ^^^^^'^  ^l^^T^f^^l-^^^^ '^^  offered  by  ti^  sponsor  without  unani- 

not  over  $70,000.        e^ese    over    $60,-  JJ^'J^^^V^s  tIx  Refonn  Act  of  1969  mous  consent? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  When 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  the 
Senator  loses  his  right  to  modify  his 
amendment  but  he  can  stiU  offer  an 
amendment  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  To  his  own  amend- 

"*^e  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  To  his 
own  amendment. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  substi- 
tute which  I  have  offered  has  been  of- 
fered after  a  thorough  canvass. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  quiet. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

h£iv6  ord6r^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
my  own  amendment.  No.  304.  has  been 
offered  after  a  thorough  canvass  which 
demonstrates  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  this  body,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  canvassed  the  situation,  that  we 
have  -tex  reUef  by  way  of  raismg  the 
personal  exemption  in  preference  to  a 
change  in  the  rates. 

The  disagreement,  with  the  exception 
of  an  unusually  small  number  of  Sena- 
tors, particularly  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
is  on  the  amount  by  which  the  personal 
exemption  should  be  increased. 

The  amendment  which  I  origmally  of- 
fered provided  for  an  increase  of  $100 
per  year  untU  in  the  year  1973  the  total 
exemption  would  be  $1,000.  One  Senator 
who  has  been  the  champion  of  this  cause 
longer  than  I,  has  just  entered  the  Cham- 
ber the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan).  Both  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  an  eloquent  speech  and  in  the 
cloakroom  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  he  has  pleaded  that 
the  amendment  be  limited  to  2  years: 
that  is,  that  the  personal  exemption  be 
increased  next  year  to  $700,  and  in  1971 
and  thereafter  to  $800,  leaving  the  other 
provisions  in  the  amendment  as  they 
are — the  low-income  allowance  and  tax 
treatment  of  single  taxpayers  similar  to 
that  provided  in  the  committee  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  I  now  offer  to  my  own  amendment 
would  increase  the  personal  exemption 
in  two  steps  to  $800,  and  provide  a  low- 
Income  allowance  of  $1,000,  and  the 
treatment  of  unmarried  taxpayers  sim- 
ilar to  the  committee  bill,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  rate  changes  in  the  committee 

bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
modify  his  amendment,  he  should  have 
the  right  to  do  so.  If  he  is  not  going  to  do 
so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  be  permitted  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire how  the  Senator  wishes  to  modify 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  modification 
would 

Mr.  SCOTT.  How  does  the  Senator 
propose  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  modification  of  the 
amendment    would    strike     from     the 
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amendment  the  third  and  fourth  phased 
steps.  My  original  amendment  would  In- 
crease personal  exemption  from  $600  to 
$700;  tlien  to  $800;  then  to  $900;  then  to 
$1,000,  in  four  annual  steps. 

As  I  have  introduced  it  now.  this 
amendment  would  mcrease  the  personal 
exemption  only  to  $800  in  two  steps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  modify  the  original 
Gore  amendment  to'  mclude  the  second 
Gore  amendment? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  object.  I 
wish  to  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
wrong  about  the  parliamentary  situation 
that  exists  at  this  point  is  that  if  the 
Senator  wanted  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  $800  he  should  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  provide  for  $800, 
or  he  should  have  withdrawn  his  first 
amendment  and  offered  the  one  he 
wanted  to  offer.  He  could  not  do  that 
because  from  a  parliamentary  point  of 
view  he  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  or 
another  Senator  had  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  he  was  foreclosed. 

In  that  respect,  the  usual  courtesy  in 
this  body  is  to  accord  a  Senator  the 
courtesy  of  modifying  his  amendment  in 
any  fashion  he  wants. 

I  requested  that,  feeling  the  Senator 
was  entitled  to  it  if  he  wanted  to  modify 
his  amendment. 

Also,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  when 
a  Senator  offers  an  amendment  and  then 
offers  an  amendment  to  his  own  amend- 
ment, he  forecloses  99  other  Senators 
from  modifying  the  amendment,  which 
they  would  have  a  right  to  do. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, when  he  started  his  effort  to  have 
his  amendment  agreed  to,  had  any  in- 
tention of  offering  a  substitute  for  his 
amendment,  certainly  not  so  as  to  fore- 
close 99  other  Senators.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  had  that  in  mind.  But,  it  would 
have  that  effect. 

I  do  not  care  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. I  know  how  I  am  going  to  vote.  It 
occurs  that  someone  else  might  want  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  his  amendment 
and  the  Senator,  by  moving  in  the  fash- 
ion he  has,  has  foreclosed  the  rights  of 
other  Senators.  I  know  there  are  other 
ways  that  it  can  be  done  but  I  think  in 
the  ordinary  parliamentary  situation  one 
offers  what  he  believes  in,  whether  it  be 
in  the  first  degree  or  the  second  degree, 
and  reserves  to  other  Senators  the  right 
to  offer  their  amendments.  In  this  pro- 
cedure the  committee  offers  the  bill  and 
any  Senator  can  amend  it  with  a  sub- 
stitute or  an  amendment,  if  he  feels  he 
has  a  better  idea. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
I  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  had  re- 
served the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offered  the 
substitute  and  then  I  obtained  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  the  Senator  would  get  the 
floor  when  I  objected.  Will  the  Parlia- 


mentarian explain  how  I  came  to  have 
the  floor  and  when  I  gave  it  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  further  for  the  moment. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
been  involved  in  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. I  understand  his  rights  and  the 
rights  of  every  other  Senator.  The  facts 
are  just  to  the  contrary  of  those  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long). 

The  offering  of  a  substitute  in  no  way 
precludes  any  other  Senator  from  offer- 
ing a  perfecting  amendment.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  perfecting  amendments  to 
the  original  amendment  take  precedence 
over  the  substitute.  Thus,  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  The  Presiding  Of- 
ficer is  perfectly  aware  of  that.  What 
this  does  do  is  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  present  to  the  Senate  the  amendment 
we  now  have,  which  I  am  advised  and 
determined  is  supported  by  a  clear  ma- 
jority, for  an  $800  exemption.  I  would 
prefer  a  81,000  exemption,  but  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  substitute  tax  relief 
by  way  of  increasing  the  personal  ex- 
emption for  tax  reduction  by  way  of  rate 
changes.  Therefore,  this  assures  a  vote 
for  the  $800  exemption  level  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  has  been  urging,  and 
other  Senators  have  said  they  would 
support. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  jrield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see consent  to  an  arrangement  whereby 
his  new  amendment  could  be  reduced  to 
writing?  After  all,  we  are  involved  here 
with  some  $5  billion. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  already  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Our  staff  people  might 
want  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  reduced  to  writing.  It 
is  now  at  the  desk,  in  writing.  I  was  pre- 
pared for  that.  V 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  th«^enator  offered 
it  by  number? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  sent  it  to  the  desk. 
It  is  in  writing  and  is  now  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  if  he  knew  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  seeking 
recognition  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
substitute  at  the  time  he  was  recognized? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  aware  that  both  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  were  addressing  the 
Chair.  The  Chair  recognized  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee.  Let  me  say  that  it 
is  perfectly  proper,  since  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  an  amendment 
pending  and  is  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  has  offered  a  substi- 
tute to  his  own  amendment.  That  is 
where  we  are  now? 

Mr.  GORE.  Correct. 


Mr  SCOTT.  Is  the  Senator  from  Tai- 
nessee  prepared  to  permit  any  other 
Senator  to  offer  an  amendment  to  his 

substitute?  ^w  *  .,   ir,   th«. 

Mr  GORE.  I  think  that  Is  in  the 
third  degree:  Amendments  are  in  order. 
K  is  not  a  question  that  should  be 
Addressed  to  me.  It  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the  ParUa- 
mentarian.  As  I  understand  it.  an 
amendment  to  a  substitute  would  be  an 
amendment  in  the  third  degree  and  not 
in  order.  A  thousand  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  original  amendment. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
that  "the  Senate  would  permit  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Tennessee    to    modify    ms 
amendment.  I  know  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered  on  it  last  evening^ 
know  that  a  Senator  can  modify  his  own 
amendment  only  by  unanimous  consent, 
but,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  an 
easy  way  around  thaf.  Of  course,  it  would 
Sy  consideration'  of  the  biU  a  few 
more  hours,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  would   permit   the   Senator   to 
modify  his  amendment.  I  wanted  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  last  evening  and 
sSpport^  it  in  principle,  we  win  have 
a  record  vote  on  it.  We  wUl  also  have  a 
record  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bUl. 
Si  hope  that  the  Senate  wiU  allow  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  modify  ms 
amendment.  It  will  save  a  lot  of  time^ 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
original  amendment  be  listed  as  sponsors 
of  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  am  I  recogiuzed?  I 
want  to  get  that  clear  first.  May  I  ask 

the  Parliamentarian 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  may  reserve  his 
Sit  to  object,  but  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  the  fioor. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  understand  that.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 

""llfGORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Pennsylvania.  „„-no 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  «™,Tr.irw      tvip 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  wUl  state  it. 
Mr  SCOTT.  May  I  ask  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  advise  the  Chair  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances  under   which   the   Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  may  offer  an 
amendment  either  to  the  substitute  or  to 
the  original  amendment  or  to  the  text  oi 
this  section  of  the  bill?  ,  „i^iw  for 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  for 
that  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  orig- 
inal language  of  the  biU,  commencing  on 
line  5,  page  454  to  page  497  is  open  to  a 
perfecting  amendment:  "^ewise  the 
first  substitute  to  strike  out  and  msert 

is  rIso 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  pursuing 
my  parliamentary  Inquiry,  what  is  the 
situation?  If  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Tennessee  for  unanimous  consent  is 
granted  and  he  is  permitted  to  modify  his 
amendment,  then  the  substitute  amend- 
ment is  open-is  his  substitute  open  to 

amendment?  ^.™^-„;m    t*  v.a  is 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  H.he.  ^ 
granted  unanimous  consent  to  inodify  ms 
Original  amendment  to  embody  the  text 
of  the  second  amendment,  we  are  th^ 
back  to  the  original  situation  and  the 
matter  would  be  open  to  amendment  as 
we  were  before  the  present  situation 

^^mTmcCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 

™M?SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 

™^e^?RSlDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  pariia- 
mentary  inquiry.  _„     _ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  As  I  imderstand  it.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
proposes     a     unanimous-consent     re- 

'^"tSTTrESIDING   OFFICER.    Would 
the  Senator  restate  his  parUamentery 

"^iK^ALLOTT.  Has  he  withdrawn  his 
imanlmous-consent  request? 
Mr.  GORE.  A  xoUcall  vote  has  been 

""^TTie^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pendmg 
substitute  amendment^^  ,«ut„M,t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  .  ,  ocv 

Mr  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
listed  as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  pendmg  sub- 
stitute amendment.  „.,^,      t. 

Thl  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pie  across  a  new  psychological  thr^old 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Under 
the  new  conditions  created  by  the  h^lal 
disclosures,  President  Nlxons  strat^y 
for  peace  in  Vietnam,  as  stated  in  nls  No- 
vember 3  speech,  is  no  longer  acceptable 
even  to  the  majority  claimed  for  it. 

Certainly,  the  deep  revulsion  caused  by 
the  Mylai  disclosures  is  a  reality  which 
the  President  must  now  take  into  ac- 
count It  is  now  much  more  difficiut  to 
state,  as  President  Nixon  did  in  Vietnam 
on  July  30  to  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  in- 
fantry Division 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  waiting  aU  day  to  get  the  floor.  I 
have  asked  a  number  of  Members  to  ac- 
commodate me  but  they  have  all  been 
too  busy.  Now  I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl 
indulge  me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  do 
some  business  that  I  have  been  waitmg 
todoallday. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  MYLAI  INCIDENT 
Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  press  ac- 
counts of  the  alleged  brutal  killings  at 
Mylai  have  assailed  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation  and  have  sent  shock  waves  of  pro- 
test reverberating  throughout  tl]^^rld 
The  aUegations  concerning  the  incident; 
at  Mylai  are  of  enormous  significance  m 
the  future  of  the  Vietnam  war,  becau.<« 
they  have  propeUed  the  American  peo- 


I  think  history  will  record  that  this  (war) 
may  have  been  one  of  America's  finest 
ho\irs  .  .  . 

And  for  President  Nixon  to  persist  in 
his  November  3  strategy,  which  is  so 
heavily  dependent  on  acts  within  the 
control  of  both  Saigon  and  HaJioi.  is 
now  likely  to  prove  to  be  untenable.  The 
profound  corruption  of  which  this  war 
is  capable  has  now  been  exposed:  not 
alone  because  of  the  alleged  brutality- 
horrible  as  that  is— but  because  of  its 
evidence  of  the  hopelessness  of  om-  re- 
maining as  the  stand-ins  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  m  a  ftght  for 
their  self-determination.  The  U.S.  war 
effort  in  Vietnam  has  suffered  from  fatal 
flaws  and  inconsistencies:  now  they  have 
all  come  to  a  focus  together.  The  war 
against  "external  aggression'   by  North 
Vietnam,  the  war  against  Communist 
Chinese  expansionism,  the  war  to  de- 
fend the  right  of  self-determination  m 
South  Vietnam— so  constantly  expounded 
by    President    Johnson    and    Secretary 
Rusk— has  now  become  a  war  where  ev- 
ery stated  objective  is  dubious  and  where 
there   is  grave  doubt  that  the  South 
Vietnamese    themselves    even   want    us 

The  price  which  has  been  paid  by  the 
American  people— materially  and  psy- 
chologically—to fight  this  war  and  to 
sustain  the  growing  unbridgeable  dis- 
crepancy between  reality  and  official  pro- 
nouncements has  reached  intolerable 
proportions.  A  painful,  damaging,  and 
unprecedented  alienation  has  developed 
between  the  enormous  body  of  student 
groups  and  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  now  of  President 
Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew. 

The  effect  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  many 
other  young  men  who  have  gone  to  Viet- 
nam to  flght^-among  them  the  poor, 
the  black,  the  dropouts— has  been  even 

cruder. 

The  task  of  a  Senator  at  this  point  is 
not  to  make  flnal  judgments  about  what 
happened  at  Mylai  as  to  individuals- 
there  are  established  judicial  proceed- 
ings to  do  this.  Rather,  I  consider  it  to 
be  the  responsibUity  of  a  Senator  to  rec- 
ognize the  significance  of  the  Mylai  dis- 
closures with  respect  to  the  broad  policy 
decisions  now  pending  before  the  Nation 
and  to  urge  the  President^who  must 
make  the  flnal,  excruciating  choices— to 
recognize  their  significance,  too. 

I  beUeve  it  is  essential  to  the  Nation's 
weU-being  that  President  Nixon  recog- 
nize that  the  whole  psychological  en- 
vironment in  the  United  States  has  beai 
transformed  by  the  Mylai  reports.  The 
arguments  and  reasonmg  which  have 
been  used  to  explain  and  support  the 
"gradualist"  policies  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
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ministration — notwithstanding  the  Prea- 
Ident's  laudable  decision  to  withdraw 
60.000  troops— have  given  a  sense  of 
identity  with  the  Vietnam  poUdes  and 
objectives  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. AH  this  now  has  been  undone  at 
a  stroke.  ^  ,     ^ 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  powerful  voices 
from  within  the  administration  counsel- 
ing the  President  to  take  actions  designed 
to  blunt  or  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
Mylai  reports.  We  will  perhaps  see  ef- 
forts to  arouse  the  public  by  counter  rev- 
elations of  atrocities  by  the  Vletcong— 
and  they  are  of  course  many  times  worse 
and  much  longer  continued  than  even 
the  worst  we  hear  about  Mylai.  But  this 
will  prove  to  be  of  Uttie  comfort  to  us! 

In  my  judgment,  the  proper  course  now 
for  President  Nixon  is  to  lead  the  Nation 
out  of  Vietnam  in  the  earliest  and  most 
considered  manner  possible  and  this  re- 
quires a  more  rapid  timetable  that  con- 
templated by  his  November  3  speech.  The 
double  veto  that  now  exists  over  present 
withdrawal  policy — one  in  the  hands  of 
Saigon  and  one  in  the  hands  of  Hanoi — 
niust  bfel reclaimed.  The  time  has  passed 
quires  a' more  rapid  timetable  than  con- 
ditioned on  improved  political  and  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  Thieu  regime  is 
a  viable  course  for  the  United  States;  or, 
when  a  policy  of  withdrawal  based  on 
Hanoi's  batUefleld  'restraint'  is  a  viable 
course  for  the  United  States. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  lead  the  Nation 
clearly,  quickly,  and  unequivocably  out 
of  Vietnam.  And  in  this  the  U.S.  Mili- 
t«,ry  Establishment  also  has  a  new  re- 
sponsibility. Here,  too,  is  a  test  of  the 
military  establishment  and  its  amena- 
bility to  civilian  control  in  the  highest 
American  tradition.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  now  essential  that  the  U.S.  Military 
Establislunent  itself  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  preparing  the  quickest  and 
most  orderly  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
It  must  assess  to  tiie  satisfaction  of  civil- 
ian control  the  pattern  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal, consistent  with  battlefield  secu- 
rity, and  leaving  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion which  can  be  attained  under  the 
circumstances  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
UJS.  Military  Establishment  undertake 
this  task  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
it  is  its  duty  under  orders  to  devise  an 
orderly  and  effective  withdrawal;  and 
second,  because  the  honor  of  our  military 
forces  demands  it.  Our  forces  have 
fought  the  war  with  great  bravery  and 
skill  under  most  difficult  circumstances. 
The  same  bravery  and  the  same  skill  are 
now  called  upon  to  extricate  our  Nation 
from  an  impossible  war  situation.  Our 
armed  forces  are  capable  of  both. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   340 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
&n  amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  under  the  rule. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pnesldent,  I  have  in- 
troduced, today  for  myself  and  Mr.  Cask 
of  New  Jersey,  an  amendment  to  thoae 
provisions  in  the  now-pending  tax  re- 
form bill  which  relate  to  philanthropic 
activities. 

We  are  properly  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  some  individuals  have  been 
able  to  use  the  present  \inlimited  char- 
itable tax  deduction  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  taxes  altogether  and  that  some  foun- 
dations have  abused  their  tax-exempt 
status.  However,  in  seeking  the  quite 
proper  objective  of  "tax  reform,"  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  health  of  our  society  that  the 
activities  of  private  philanthropies  be 
not  undone,  and  yet  that  may  well  hap- 
pen in  the  bill  we  have  before  us. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  flexibility  and  the  capacity  to 
irmovate  which  philanthrwic  institu- 
tions have  demonstrated  in  the  past. 
These  private  institutions  have  demon- 
strated a  capacity  to  respond  more  read- 
ily than  governments  to  a  wide  variety 
of  social  needs.  Moreover,  by  their  very 
nature,  the  foundations  are  able  to  en- 
gage in  experimental  activities  of  great 
social  value  which  public  agencies  can- 
not very  well  pmrsue.  Certainly,  in  our 
efforts  to  prevent  improper  activities,  we 
should  not  inhibit  these  important 
sources  of  creativity  and  innovation. 

Some  of  the  important  tax  changes 
proposed  in  respect  of  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities are,  I  believe,  being  proposed 
without  adequate  realization  of  the  ef- 
fects they  will  have  on  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities. We  thus  run  the  risk  of  seriously 
injuring  one  of  the  important  institu- 
tional bases  of  our  society.  We  run  the 
dangerous  risk  of  substantially  cutting 
off  the  flow  of  adequate  funds  to  our 
universities,  to  medical  research,  and  to 
social  welfare  at  the  very  time  when 
Uiere  is  widespread  agreement  that  non- 
governmental institutions  which  work  in 
these  areas,  and  are  at  least  partially 
dependent  upon  philanthropy  for  these 
activities,  are  facing  growing  financial 
crises. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset,  I  must 
emphasize  that  I  support  those  provi- 
sions in  the  House-passed  and  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bills  which  would 
seek  to  insure  that  foundations  distrib- 
ute their  funds  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses and  which  seek  to  correct  abuses 
related  to  the  business — as  opposed  to 
the  philanthropic — activities  of  foimda- 
tions.  But,  because  their  financial  re- 
quirements will  rise  rapidly  in  the  com- 
ing years,  we  should  direct  our  attention 
toward  tax  reforms  to  increase,  rather 
than  inhibit,  the  net  private  giving  avail- 
able to  philanthropy. 

The  amendment  which  I  introduce  to- 
day would  establish  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Philanthropic  Activities. 
This  Commission  would  undertake  a 
broad  and  detailed  study  of  philanthropy 
and  of  the  effect  of  tax  relief  granted  for 
such  activities  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  no  later  than 
June  30,  1971.  In  addition,  this  amend- 


ment would  make  the  following  changes 
in  the  tax  reform  bill  now  before  us: 

First.  Those  provisions  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bill  which  would 
limit  the  tax-exempt  life  of  certain  foim- 
dations  are  deleted. 

Second.  Those  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  require  divestiture  of 
stock  ownership  are  deleted.  However, 
provision  Is  made  to  insure  that  founda- 
tions do  not  increase  their  holdings  by 
piirchase  pending  action  on  the  rQX)rt 
of  the  Presidential  Commission. 

Third.  Those  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  limit— beyond  the  ex- 
tent presently  permitted  by  existing 
law — the  activities  of  foundations  are  de- 
leted 

Fourth.  The  prohibitions  of  the  Senate 
bill  against  self-dealing  are  extended  to 
all  foundations  and  not  just  to  private 
foundations. 

Fifth.  The  limitations  of  the  Senate 
bill  with  respect  to  the  use  of  founda- 
tion assets — that  is,  the  investment  of  its 
corpus — are  extended  to  all  foimdations 
and  not  just  to  private  foundations. 

Sixth.  Except  for  the  raising  of  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction  to  50 
percent  and  the  repeal  of  the  unlimited 
charitable  deduction,  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  affecting  chari- 
table contributions  are  deleted. 

All  items  which  would  be  deleted  are 
specifically  referred  to  the  Presidential 
Commission  for  study  and  report. 

THZ  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION 

I  have  urged  the  establishment  of  this 
Presidential  Commission  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  vitally  necessary  that 
the  basic  issue  of  the  tax  incentive  to 
philanthropic  contributions,  which  is 
justified  by  social  usefulness,  be  made 
the  subject  of  study  by  an  impartial  and 
bipartisan  high  level  commission.  The 
Peterson  commission,  an  independent 
body  which  has  recenUy  completed  a 
study  of  foundations,  found  that  there 
is  so  llttie  information  available  that  it 
is  generally  not  possible  to  substantiate 
or  refute  many  of  the  general  charges 
of  abuse  and  excess. 

The  Presidential  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  25  members  chosen  by  the 
President  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  set  forth  in  the 
amendment.  There  would  be  two  Mem- 
bers each  from  the  House  and  Senate, 
representatives  from  the  legal  and  ac- 
counting profession,  the  major  religions, 
educators,  scientists,  philanthropists,  and 
representatives  from  the  general  public. 
This  Commission  would  represent  a 
broad  cross  section  of  contemporary 
American  opinion  and  would  be  able  to 
objectively  address  the  issues  which  they 
have  been  commissioned  to  study. 

The  Treasury  and  the  committees  of 
Congress  having  jurisdiction  over  taxes 
would  be  expected  to  provide  technical 
and  other  assistance  as  and  when  re- 
quested. In  addition,  the  Commission 
would  be  able  to  retain  consultants  and 
other  advisers  as  deemed  necessary. 

The  C(»nmission  would  be  asked  to 
examine  the  entire  structiu"e  of  exemp- 
tions from  Income  tax  granted  by  section 
501  et  seq.  of  the  Code  together  with  the 
charitable  deductions  granted  by  section 
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170  and  related  sections  of  the  Code,  in- 
cluding similar  deductions  granted  under 
the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws.  Paramount 
in  this  examination— and  an  integral 
part  of  any  such  examination — would  be 
a  determinatipn  as  to  the  value  of  such 
privately  provided  services  to  our  society. 
Also  the  question  of  cost  to  the  Ooveiii- 
ment  in  granting  this  form  of  tax  relief 
versus  the  cost  of  providing  comparable 
services  out  of  the  giaieral  tax  revenues 
would  have  to  be  considered. 

The  Commission  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  assess  present  Government  su- 
pervision of  the  foundations  and  make 
recommendations  for  strengthened  regu- 
lations. It  would  seek  out  the  abuses  and 
the  facts  that  we  presentiy  do  not  have 
available  to  us— or  available  only  in  skel- 
eton form.  It  is  clear  that  better  auditing 
procedures,  more  vigorous  public  dis- 
closure requirements  and  strengthened 
sanctions  for  violators  are  needed. 

The  Commission  would  be  asked  to  re- 
view the  scope  of  activities  for  which  tax 
concessions  are  granted  to  determine 
whether  they  are  still  as  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  our  society  today  as  they  were 
when  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  estab- 
lished more  than  50  years  ago.  It  would 
also  be  asked  to  recommend  to  Congress 
and  the  administration  new  Incentive 
approaches  to  philanthropic  giving. 

Another  area  of  great  importance 
which  the  Commission  would  be  asked  to 
study  is  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
permanent  body,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  would  pass  on  pubUc  policy  ques- 
tions in  the  philanthropic  tax-exempt 
area.  I  believe  that  such  a  body  may  be 
necessary,  since  very  Uttie  that  will  be 
done  in  this  area  will  be  without  social 
effect,  and  it  is  unwise  to  have  the  reve- 
nue-collecting decision  and  the  public 
policy  decision  rest  In  the  same  hands, 
lest  the  revenue-producing  decision  take 
precedence  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 

good.  ,  ^.      _  _ 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  Com- 
mission's work,  my  amendment  proposes 
that  the  House  and  Senate  Finance 
Committee  proposed  changes  in  our  in- 
ternal revenue  code  affecting  charitable 
contributions  and  tax  treatment  of  pri- 
vate foundations  as  they  relate  to  phU- 
anthropic  activities  be  set  aside  and  be 
referred  to  the  Commission  for  fiuiJier 
study,  rather  than  changing  existing  law 
at  this  time.  ^ 

In  the  report  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee under  the  general  heading,  "A  Tax 
Treatment  of  Private  Foimdations, 
changes  in  the  tax  code  are  recom- 
mended under  13  major  headings.  My 
amendment  proposes  to  refer  only  three 
of  these  headings  to  the  Commission. 
These  are: 

First  Limitation  on  tax  exempt  life: 
My  amendment  deletes  these  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  refers  this  question  to  the 
Commission  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tion. I  can  understand  the  concern  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  recom- 
mending this  measure.  Many  founda- 
tions, even  those  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  public  8UW>ort,  have  inde- 
pendent governing  bodies  which  are 
self-perpetuating.  These  organizations 
are  said  to  be  in  no  way  susceptible  to 
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social  and  public  pressures  as  a  result, 
and  are,  therefore,  frequently  not  re- 
sponsive to  need.  These  institutions  are 
largely  imique  in  our  society:  govern- 
ment has  the  voters  to  which  it  must 
be  responsive,  and  as  we  are  learning 
every  day,  colleges  have  their  students 
and  faculty  and  alimml  who  are  demand- 
ing they  be  responsive.  In  my  judgment, 
philanthropic    institutloiis    need    some 
means  which  will  insure  re«?onsiveness. 
Terminating  tax-exempt  existence  after 
40  years  is  not  the  answer.  Some  institu- 
tions  should,    perhaps,   be   terminated 
sooner;    others    after    a    much    longer 
period,    if    at    all.    I    would    give    the 
Presidential  Commission,  which  I  sug- 
gest, the  oppprtunlty  to  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  foundations  and  to  adopt  a 
system    to    insure    responsiveness     to 
change  and  social  need.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend that  foundations  be  given  the  al- 
ternative of  either  becoming  an  operat- 
ing foundation  or  a  public  charity  or 
going  out  of  business  since  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anyone  is  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine today  on  tWs  bill  that  40  years 
is  too  long  or  too  short  or  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all. 

Second.  Stock  ownership  limitation: 
My  amendment  deletes  this  provision 
and  forwards  it  to  the  Commission  for 
further  study.  While  I  support  philo- 
sophically the  concept  that  foundations 
should  be  divorced  from  the  control  of 
businesses  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent, I  have  been  impressed  by  the  re- 
port made  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  the  Commission  on  Founda- 
tions   and    Private    PhUanthropy    that 
"more  than  three-quarters  of  the  assets 
of  foundations  were  contributed  in  the 
form  of  appreciated  intangible  property. 
And  more  than  half  was  stock  of  a  com- 
pany in  which  the  donor  and  his  family 
has  an  Interest  in  excess  of  20  percent" — 
page  38.  This  report  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  need  to  study  this 
matter  in  greater  detail. 

Third.  Limitations  on  the  activities  of 
foundations:  The  amendment  I  intro- 
duce would  delete  these  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  refer  this  issue  to  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  for  study  and  recom- 
mendation. We  must  be  certain  that 
our  foundations  can  properly  Investi- 
gate and  report  on  problems  which  con- 
front our  society  and  which  may  pres- 
entiy be,  or  which  may  become,  the 
subject  of  legislation.  Provisions  which 
limit  such  activities  must  be  carefully 
worded  so  that  they  are  consistent  with 
our  true  intent— that  is.  the  prevention 
of  so-called  lobbying  and  of  the  further- 
ance of  special  interests.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  provisions  in  this  bill  or  in  the 
House-passed  bill  satisfactorily  meet  our 
objective  in  this  area.  Certainly  much 
greater  understanding  of  the  situation 
is  required. 

The  other  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment relate  to  the  following : 

Charitable  contributions:  I  agree  with 
the  raising  of  the  charitable  contribution 
deduction  to  50  percent  and  the  repeal  of 
the  unlimited  charitable  deduction. 
Both  represent  the  Important  measures 
of  tax  reform  in  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion area  and  have  significant  revenue 
effect.  However,  I  would  recommend  de- 


letion and  further  study  of  other  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  dealing  with  charitable 
contributions.  They  do  not  have  an  Im- 
portant revenue  effect,  and  their  poten- 
tial impact  on  private  givtog  is  not  yet 
adequately  understood. 

Prohibition  on  s^f -dealing:  Self -deal- 
ing has  been  an  important  area  of  abuse. 
My  amendment  imposes  the  same  re- 
strictions against  self -dealing  on  all  phi- 
lanthropic institutions  as  are  presently 
impeded  against  private  foimdations  by 
the  Finance  Committee  bill.  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand why  the  elemrait  of  public  sup- 
port makes  the  public  charities  any  less 
susceptible  to  self-dealing  than  in  the 
case  of  the  private  foundation.  Both  cat- 
egories should  be  held  to  the  same  high 
standards.  Instances  of  abuse  in  the  pub- 
lic charity  area  can  be  as  serious. 

Limitations  on  the  use  of  assets:  This 
amendment  would  impose  the  same 
standards  on  public  charities  as  the  bill 
would  impose  on  private  foundations.  My 
reasons  are  largely  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  prohibitions  against  self -deal- 
ing. All  philanthropic  Institutions  should 
be  held  to  the  same  high  standard.  In  ad- 
dition, I  see  just  as  much  potential  for 
abuse  in  the  case  of  a  public  charity  al- 
though the  likelihood  may  not  be  as 
great. 

In  liummary,  my  amendm«it  seeks  to 
capture  the  spirit  of  both  the  House  and 
Finance  Committee  tax  reform  bills  by 
incorporating  major  provisions.  In  terms 
of  substance,  I  believe  that  my  amend- 
ment goes  even  further  to  the  hesut  of 
the  matter  by  imposing  the  highest 
standards  on  all  foundations  whether 
public  or  privately  and  by  initiating  the 
first  major  review  in  50  years  of  those 
provisions  about  which  there  is  a  need 
for  further  study.  The  further  study  will 
be  conducted  by  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion of  the  highest  caliber. 

I  have  proposed  this  amendment  only 
after    consulting    with    many    philan- 
thropic leaders  and  with  some  of  the 
leading  foundations  based  in  New  York. 
I    recognize — and    commend    my    col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  their  praiseworthy  efforts  in  im- 
proving significantly  on  the  House  tax 
reform  bill,  but,  I  remain  concerned  that 
some  of  the  remaining  tax  changes  as 
they  relate  to  philanthropic  contribu- 
tions  would   dangerously   decrease   the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  purposes  of 
education  and  philanthropy.  I  have  pro- 
posed my  amendment  as  an  Edtemative 
for  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  not 
only  with  the  grave  Issues  of  tax  reform, 
but  also  with  the  grave  issues  of  social 
welfare  and  iimovation  in  a  pluralistic 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
well  being  of  those  philanthropic  activi- 
ties which  have  contributed  to  our  na- 
tional growth  and  progress  and  to  that 
pluralism  which  has  been  so  important 
to  iimovation  and  to  discovery  in  the 
fields  of  science,  social  welfare,  and  the 
humanities. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  again  to  address  the  Chair  with  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Teimessee. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Is  it  possible  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  substitute  to  raise 
the  exemption  back  up  to  $1,000.  or  do  we 
have  to  defeat  the  substitute  in  order  to 
vote  on  the  proposition  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  originally  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
last  substitute  is  not  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
the  floor?  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  tactic  that  has 
just  been  used  is  one  I  disagree  with. 
I  should  like  to  be  respectful,  as  much 
as  I  can,  as  a  new  Member,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  voted  on  the  $1,000  exemp- 
tion. I  believed  in  it.  I  stated  when  the 
poll  was  taken  on  this  side  that  I  be- 
lieved in  it,  and  I  think  that  should 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  other  side.  But 
in  any  event.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  be  shut  off  from  voting  on  the  $1,000 
proposition. 

The  exemption  was  $1,000  back  in  Lin- 
coln's day.  At  the  time  of  the  first  in- 
come tax  ever  adopted  in  ^his  coun- 
try, there  was  a  $1,000  personal  exemp- 
tion; and  here  we  are,  at  this  time,  deal- 
ing with  a  situation  where  we  are  shut 
off  from  voting  on  it  because  of  a  par- 
liamentary tactic,  apparently  on  the  ba- 
sis of  who  gets  credit  for  suggesting  the 
$800  idea. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  leadership  be- 
lieves about  this,  but  I  would  like  to 
find  out  if  it  is  possible  to  put  this  thing 
off  until  we  consider  the  proposition  that 
has  been  offered  here.  I  have  not  even 
seen  it  yet.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
the  developments  here  are  likely  to  pre- 
vent us  from  getting  a  tax  reform  bill,  if 
this  sort  of  maneuvering  continues. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  338 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  four 
perfecting  amendments  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  l^lth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve these  perfecting  amendments  should 
be  explained.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  454  beginning  with  line  5  through 
Une  19  on  page  456,  strike' the  language  and 
Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.    801.    Personai.   Exemptions. 

"(a)  Increase  to  $650  for  1970. — Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1969,  and  before  January  1, 
1971— 

"(1)  section  151  (relating  to  aUowance  of 
personal  exemptions)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '9600'  whereaver  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '9650';  and 

"(2)  section  6013  (b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$600'  wherever  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$650',  and  by 
striking  out  '$1,200'  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$1,300'. 
"(b)  Increase  to  $700  for  1971. — Effective 
wlth'respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
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December  31,   1970  and  before  January   1, 
1973— 

"(1)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  or 
personal  exemptions)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  '$660'  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$700';  and 

"(2)  section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$700'  wherever  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$750',  and  by 
striking  out  '$1,400'  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$1500'. 
"(d)  Increase  to  $800  for  1973  and  Sub- 
sequent Years.— Effective  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1972— 

"(1)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
personal  exemptions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$750'  wherever  it  appears  there  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$800';  and 

"(2)  section  6013(b)(3)(A).  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  In  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$750'  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$800',  and  by 
striking  out  ■$1,500',  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$1,600'. 
"Sec.  802.  Low  Income  Allowance  :  Increase 
IN  Standard  Deduction. 
"(a)  In  General.— Section  141  (relating  to 
the  standard  deduction)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"'(a)  Standard  Deduction. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  stand- 
ard deduction  referred  to  in  this  title  is  the 
larger  of  the  percentage  standard  deduction 
for  the  low  income  allowance. 

"•(b)  Percentage  Standard  Deduction. — 
The  percentage  standard  deduction  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage 
of  adjusted  gross  income  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  but  not  to  exceed  the  maximvun 
amount  shown  in  such  table  (or  one-half  of 
such  maximum  amount  in  the  case  of  a  sep- 
arate return  by  a  married  individual ) : 
"  'Taxable  years  beginning  In — 

Applicable     Maximum 
percentage      amount 

1970  .       10  $1,000 

1971  13  1.400 

1972   14  1.700 

1973  and  thereafter 15  2,000 

"  '(c)  Low  Income  Allowance. — 
"  '(1)  In  General.— The  low  income  aUow- 
ance is  an  amount  equal  to  the  simi  of — 
"'(A)    the  basic  allowance,  and 
"'(B)    the   additional  allowance. 
"•(2)   BASIC  Allowance. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,   the  basic  allowance  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 
"'(A)   $200.  plus 

"'(B)   $100,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions. 

The  basic  allowance  shall  not  exceed  $1,100. 
"  '(3)  Additional  allowance. — 
"'(A)  IN  GENERAL. — Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  additional  aUowance  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  (if  any)  of  $850 
over  the  sum  of — 


"'(1)  $100.  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions,  plus 

'"(11)  the  income  phase-out. 
"  '(B)  INCOME  phase-out. — Por  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)  (U).  the  Income  phase-out 
Is  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  income 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of — 
"'(1)  $1050  plus 

"'(11)  $650,  multlpUed  by  the  number  of 
exemptions. 

"'(4)  Married  individuals  filing  separate 
RETURNS. — In  the  case  of  a  married  taxpayer 
flUng  a  separate  return — 

"'(A)  the  low  Income  allowance  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  allowance,  and 

"'(B)   the  basic  allowance  is  an  amount 
(not  in  excess  of  $525)  equal  to  the  sum  of— 
"  '(i)  $100.  plus 

"'(11)  $100.  multlpUed  by  the  number  of 
exemptions. 

"'(5)  Number  of  exemptions. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  number  of 
exemptions  Is  the  number  of  exemptions  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
under  section  151. 

"'(6)  Special  rule  for  i971  and  1972. — 
Por  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.   1970.  and  before  January.  1.   1973— 

'"(A)   paragraph   (2)   shall  be  applied  l?y  ' 
substituting  "$1,000"  for  "$1,050"; 

•"(B)  paragraph  (3)  (A)  shaU  be  applied 
by  substituting  "$800"  for  "850". 

'"(C)   paragraph   (3)  (B)    shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  "one-fourth"  for  "one-half", 
"'(D)    paragraph    (3)  (B)  (1)    shaU  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  "$1,000"  for  "$1,050", 

"'(E)  paragraph  (3)  (B)  (U)  shall  be  ap- 
pUed  by  substituting  "$700"  ($750  for  years 
beginning  in  1972)  for  "$650",  and 

•"(P)  paragraph  4(B)  shaU  be  applied  by 
substituting  "$600"  for  "$526".'  " 

Beginning  on  line  4  page  460  through  page 
473  strike  the  language  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(e)  Years  Atter  1972. — Effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  section  141(c)  (relating  to 
low  Income  allowance) ,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)    Low   Income  Allowance. — The  low 
Income  allowance  in  $1000  ($500,  in  the  case 
of   a   married    Individual   filing   a   separate 
return).' 
"Sec.  803.  Tax  Rates. 

"(a)   Rates  of  Tax  on  Individuals. — Sec- 
tion   1    (relating    to    the    tax    Imposed)    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"  'Section  1.  Tax  Imposed. 

"'(a)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Joint 
Returns  and  Surviving  Spouses. — 

"'(1)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  1971. — 
In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1970.  and  before  January  1. 
1972.  there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable 
Income  of — 

"  '(A)  every  married  individual  (as  defined 
in  section  143)  who  makes  a  single  return 
Jointly  with  his  spouse  imder  section  6013, 
and 

"'(B)  every  svirvlvlng  spouse  (as  defined 
in  section  2(a) ) ,  a  tax  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table : 


'If  the  taxable  Income  Is: 

Not  over  $1,000 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $2,000 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $3,000 

Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $4,000 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $8,000 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $12,000 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $16.000 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $20,000 

Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $24,000 

Over  $24,000  but  not  over  $28,000 

Over  $28,000  but  not  over  $32,000 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $36,000 

Over  $36,000  but  not  over  $40,000 

Over  $40,000  but  not  over  $44,000 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $48,000 


The  tax  is: 

14%  of  the  taxable  Income. 
$140  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
$290  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$450  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $3,000. 
$620  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $4,000. 
$1,380  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $8,000. 
$2,260  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
$3,260  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $16,000. 
$4,380  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $20,000. 
$5,660  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $24,000. 
$7,100  plus  39%  of  excess  over  $28,000. 
$8,660  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $32,000. 
$10,340  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $36,000. 
$12,140  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $40,000. 
$14,060  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $44,000. 
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rled  Individual  (as  defined  In  section  143) 
who  does  not  make  a  single  return  Jointly 
with  his  spouse  under  section  6013,  and  ot 

" 'K  the  taxable  income  Is: 

Not  over  $500 

Over  »600  tut  not  over  $1,000 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $1,600 

Over  $1,500  but  not  over  $2,000 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,000 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10.000 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12,000 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000 

Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000 

Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $26,000 

Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $32.000 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $38,000 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44,000 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50.000 

Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $60,000 

Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $70,000 

Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $80,000 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $90,000 

Over  $90,000  but  not  over  $100,000 

Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000 

Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $150,000 

Ovfef'$150.000  but  not  over  $200,000 

"    Ovfef  $200,000 


On  line  19  page  480  after  "part  IV"  Insert 
"and  V". 

Beginning  on  line  7  on  page  481  through 
page  497.  Strike  the  language  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.   804.    CoixscnoK   of   Income   Tax   at 
SoTnics  ON  Waoxs. 

"(a)  Requirement  OF  WrrHHOLDiNG. — Sec- 
tion 3402(a)  (relating  to  requirement  of 
withholding)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding. — In 
the  case  of  wages  paid  after  December  31, 
1969,  or  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
(whichever  Is  later),  every  employer  making 
pajrment  of  wages  shall  deduct  and  withhold 
upon  such  wages  (except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section)  a  tax  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate.  Such  tables  shall  corre- 
spond in  form  to  the  tables  In  effect  imder 
this  subsection  on  December  31,  1969.  For 
purposes  of  applying  such  tables,  the  term 
"amount  of  wages"  means  the  amount  by 
which  the  w^ges  exceed  the  number  of  with- 
holding exemptions  claimed,  multiplied  by 
the  amount  of  one  such  exemption  as  shown 
In  subsection  (b)(1)'. 

"(b)  Percentage  Method  of  With- 
holding.— 

"(1)  Wages  paid  in  i970. — Effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  during  1970,  the  table 
contained  in  section  3402(b)(1)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Percentage  method  vrithholding  table 

Amount  of  one  toith- 
"  'Payroll  period  holding  exemption: 

Weekly $12.50 

Biweekly    - 25.00 

Semimonthly   27.09 

Monthly 54.17 

Quarterly 162.50 

Semiannual 325.00 

Annual 660.00 

Daily  or  miscellaneous   (per  day  of 

such  period) 1.80' 

"(2)  Wages  paid  during  197i. — Effective 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  1971,  the 
table  contained  in  section  3402  (b)(1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


every  estate  and  trust  taxable  under  this 
subsection,  a  tax  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 

The  tax  Is: 

13.6%  of  the  taxable  Income. 
$67.60,  plus  14.5%  of  excess  over  $800. 
$140,  plus  16.6%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
$217.60,  plus  16.6%  of  excess  over  $1,600. 
$300,  plus  18.6%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$670.  plus  21.5%  of  excess  over  $4,000. 
$1,100,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 
$1,580,  plus  27.6%  of  excess  over  $8,000. 
$2,130.  plus  31  %  of  excess  over  $10,000. 
$2,750,  plus  35%  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
$3,450.  plus  38%  of  excess  over  $14,000. 
$4,210,  plus  41 7o  of  excess  over  $16,000. 
$5,030,  plus  43.5%  of  excess  over  $18,000. 
$5,900.  plus  46%  of  excess  over  $20,000. 
$6,820,  plus  48.5%  of  excess  over  $22,000. 
$8,760,  plus  51%  of  excess  over  $26,000. 
$11,820,  plus  $62.5%  of  excess  over  $32,000. 
$14,970,  plus  56%  of  excess  over  $38,000. 
$18,270,  plus  57%  of  excess  over  $44,000. 
$21,690,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $60,000. 
$27,690,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $60,000. 
$33,890,  plus  63%  of  excess  over  $70,000. 
$40,190,  plus  64.5%  of  excess  over  $80,000. 
$46,640,  plus  65%  of  excess  over  $90,000. 
$53,140,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $100,000. 
$66,340,  plus  66.5%  of  excess  over  $120,000. 
$86,290,  plus  67%  of  excess  over  $160,000. 
$119,790,     plus     67.6%      of     excess     over 
$200,000.'  " 

"'Percentage  method  withholding  table 
Amount  of  one  with- 
"  'Payroll  period         holding  exemption: 

Weekly    $13.60 

Biweekly 27.00 

Semimonthly 29.00 

Monthly    58.00 

Quarterly    175.00 

Semiannual    -     350.00 

Annual    —     700.00 

Daily  or  miscellaneous  (per  day  of 

such   period)— 1.90' 

"(2)  Wages  paid  in  1972. — Effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  during  1972,  the  table 
contained  in  section  3402  (b)(1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Percentage  method  withholding  table 
Amount  of  one  with- 
"  'Payroll  period  holding  exemption: 

Weekly    $14.45 

Biweekly 1 28.90 

Semimonthly 31.26 

Monthly    62.50 

Quarterly    187.50 

Semiannual    375.00 

Annual     750.00 

Dally  or  miscellaneous  (per  day  of 

such    period) 2.10' 

"(2  Wages  paid  after  1972. — Effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  after  1972,  the  table 
contained  in  section  3402(b)  (1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Percentage  method  withholding  table 

Amount  of  one  with- 
" 'Payroll  period      liolding  exemption: 

Weekly . $15.40 

Biweekly --- 30.80 

Semimonthly 33.60 

Monthly    67.00 

Quarterly   200.00 

Semiannual   400.00 

Annual    800.00 

Dally  or  miscellaneous  (per  day  of 

such  period) 2.20'" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
majority  leader's  request  that  there  be 
an  explanation  of  these  perfecting 
amendments  is  certainly  in  order.  This 


Is  an  exceedingly  important  matter,  a 
matter  that  I  have  discussed  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  LAte  this  afternoon 
I  went  over  them  in  detail  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee,  as 
a  courtesy  to  him,  so  that  he  would 
be  completely  aware  of  what  I  had  in 
mind  and  why  I  intended  to  offer  these 
perfecting  amendments,  at  this  time  as 
a  substitute  for  his  amendment. 

The  amendments  provide  tax  relief 
close  to  the  same  amount,  and  phased  in 
gradually,  as  does  the  committee  bill. 
They  provide,  however,  an  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  up  to  $800  by 
1973.  They  provide  a  low-income  allow- 
ance of  $1,000,  and  increase  the  standard 
deduction  as  the  Senate  Finance  bill  does, 
but  set  the  increases  off  1  year  from 
the  committee  bill  schedule,  and  provide 
relief  for  single  persons  and  some  rate 
rediKtions. 

In  effect,  what  I  have  tried  to  do  is  stay 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  bill  which 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  worked 
on  for  many  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  in  order  to  move 
that  these  perfecting  amendments  be 
laid  on  the  table?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  mo- 
tion would  be  in  order. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second  on  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  the  action  on  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  first? 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois srield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  roUcall  that  has 
been  ordered  in  any  way  affect  the  pend- 
ing unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
perfecting  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  will 
be  considered  en  bloc,  and  voted  on  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  GORE.  Consent  was  not  so  granted. 
How  does  the  rollcall  affect  that  lack  of 
consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asked  if  there  were  objections,  and 
heard  none. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see was  advised  that  no  such  action  was 
taken  by  the  Chair.  I  was  on  my  feet, 
a,waitlng  his  statement  on  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  like  the  record  read  back? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  The  majority  leader 
suggested  it,  did  he? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  any  rate,  the  Record  will 
show. 

Mr.  President,  I  understood  that  the 


majority  leader  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion. I  was  on  my  feet  awaiting  the  sub- 
mission of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. If  the  unanimous-consent  request 
was  granted,  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  The 
Record  would  show.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Record  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  offi- 
cial reporter  will  read  the  Record. 

The  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  (Mr. 
Grant  E.  Perry )  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PEBCT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  four  per- 
fecting amendments  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  considered 

en  bloc. 
The  PRESIDING  Officer.  Without  objection, 

It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 

my  request.  „    ^    ^.^  t 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
correctly  imderstand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  the  amendment  was  a  substitute 
for  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. ^.        ,  ., 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  substitution  of  the 
perfecting  amendment?  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  say  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four  per- 
fecting amendments  were  offered  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  to  be  stricken  out. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
Intended  originally  to  offer  a  substitute 
amendment,  as  I  advised  the  dlstm- 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee,  feeUng 
it  to  be  a  courtesy  to  him. 

I  feel  it  rather  unusual  when  the  pro- 
cedure has  been  outlined  so  clearly  that 
an  amendment  would  be  offered  for  a 
$1  000  exemption,  as  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  then  $900,  and  then 
$800,  that  immediately  upon  being  noti- 
fied that  I  intended  to  offer  a  substitute 
and  told  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  he 
saw  flit  Immediately  to  rush  in  with  an 
$800  exemption.  ^  ,j.  , 

As  I  advised  him  last  week,  I  felt  I 
could  not  vote  for  his  kind  of  amend- 
ment because  it  would  be  irresponsible 
as  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned  and  as 
far  as  the  action  of  the  administration 
and  Congress  in  fighting  inflation  Is 
concerned. 

I  hope  the  Senator  Is  now  in  agree- 
ment that  the  $1,000  exemption,  which 
would  occasion  a  tremendous  deficit  to 
the  budget  at  this  particular  time  and 
jeopardize  every  effort  that  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  made  to 
fight  inflation,  certainly  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  we 
should  stay  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
committee  bill  which  provides  many  of 
the  reforms  and  improvements  that  the 
Finance  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  make 
in  its  recommendations.  It  Is  certainly 
something  that  the  Senate  should  now 
consider. 

I  do  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  Incresislng  the  personal  ex- 
emption. Certainly,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  Indicated  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  one  simply  can- 
not raise  a  child  for  $50  a  month.  And 
people  year  after  year  after  year  have 
seen  the  same  $600  exemption  provided 
now  for  26  years,  yet  we  recognize  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  many 
times  since  that  original  provision  was 
made  in  our  tax  law. 


I  certainly  concur  In  principle  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  we 
should  have  an  Increase  In  the  personal 
exemption.  However,  I  think  that  we 
should  struggle  as  best  we  can  not  only 
to  keep  our  action  fiscally  responsible, 
but  also  to  preserve  as  many  of  the 
principles  as  possible  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  worked  out.  j 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  gtadu- 
ated  the  Increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion provision  I  am  now  offering  so  as 
to  Increase  the  personal  exemption  just 
$50  in  the  first  year,  in  1970.  It  would 
be  increased  from  $600  to  $650  in  1970. 
to  $700  in  1971,  to  $750  in  1072,  and  to 
$800  In  1973  and  subsequent  years.  How- 
ever, the  10  percent  standard  reduction 
with  a  $1,000  ceiling  is  increased  to  a  15 
percent  standard  deduction  with  a  $2,000 
ceiling,  as  it  has  been  presented  in  the 
Finance  Committee  biU  that  Is  pending. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
percentage  of  standard  deduction  is  to  be 

13  percent  with  a  $1,400  ceiling  in  1971, 

14  percent  with  a  $1,700  celling  in  1972, 
and  15  percent  with  a  $2,000  ceiling  in 
1973  and  subsequent  years.  This  Is  the 
same  increase  offered  in  the  committee 
bill.  However,  It  has  been  phased  in,  one 
year  later,  so  as  to  lessen  the  financial 
impact  In  the  early  years  when  Inflation 
is  our  greatest  enemy,  particularly  so 
which  respect  to  poor  people  and  people 
who  are  living  on  fixed  Incomes.  We  pre- 
serve the  provision  but  delay  Its  enact- 
ment for  the  one  year. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  low  In- 
come allowance  of  $1,000— $500  for  a 
married  couple  filing  separate  returns— 
in  1973  and  subsequent  years. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  low  in- 
come allowance  would  be  $1,100  for  1972 
and  subsequent  years.  However,  the  ad- 
ditional $100  is  not  needed  to  maintain 
the  same  level  of  tax  free  income  due  to 
the  Increase  In  the  personal  exemption. 
The  amendment  provides  for  a  phase- 
out  of  the  low-Income  allowance  in  1970, 
1971,  and  1972  as  the  income  of  the  tax- 
payer increases  similar  to  the  phase-out 
provided  In  the  committee  bill  but  ad- 
justed to  take  accoimt  of  the  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption. 

The  amendment  provides  new  rate 
schedules  for  single  persons  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  committee  blU 
that  a  single  person  shall  pay  no  more 
than  20  percent  greater  tax  than  a  mar- 
ried couple  with  the  same  taxable  in- 
come. A  new  rate  schedule,  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  committee  bill. 
Is  also  provided  for  heads  of  households 
with  rates  one-half  way  between  those 
provided  In  the  new  rate  schedule  for 
single  persons  and  the  rate  schedule  for 
married  couples. 

The  amendment  provides  no  rate  re- 
duction for  1971.  Under  the  rate  schedule 
applicable  In  1972,  one-fourth  of  the  total 
rate  reduction  of  the  committee  bill  Is 
provided  and  In  1973.  one-half  of  the 
total  rate  reduction  of  the  committee  bill 
is  provided.  It  would  be  the  expressed 
hope  that  fiscal  conditions  would  permit 
three-fourths  of  the  total  rate  reduction 
to  be  applicable  in  1974  and  the  full 
schedule  in  1975  and  subsequent  years. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee did  not  take  into  account  any  rate 


changes.  The  committee  labored  long  and 
hard  to  strike  a  balance  that  was  equita- 
ble and  effective. 

It  recognized  that  in  closing  loopholes 
and  changing  procedures  that  have  been 
followed  for  many  years  by  higher  in- 
come people  that  those  higher  income 
people  will  now  be  paying  substantially 
higher  taxes  as  a  result.  And  over  a 
period  of  time  there  should  be  an  adjust- 
ment In  all  tax  rates. 

I  believe  the  figure  used  shows  an 
average  of  about  5  percent  tax  reduction 
for  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statement  the  Senator  made  earlier 
to  the  effect  that  the  procedure  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  bit  unusual,  I  would  Uke 
to  have  his  consent  to  recall  the  Record. 
The   able   senior   Senator  frcsn  Illi- 
nois did  advise  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  some  time  approximately  2 
hours  ago  that  he  was  preparing  and 
contemplating  the  offering  of  a  substi- 
tute amendment,  which  he  stated  he  did 
out  of  courtesy.  And  I  appreciate  that. 
I  advised  the  Senator  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  had  his  own  sub- 
stitute prepared  in  case  it  became  nec- 
essary or  advisable  so  to  offer  It. 

I  had  also  prepared  additional  amend- 
ments, of  which  the  Senator  was  advised 
In  the  Record,  that  might  possibly  be 
offered.  ^^  ^ 

I  think  the  Record  should  show  that 
there  has  been  some  jockeying  underway 
during  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  It 
appears  that  a  clear  majority  of  the 
Senate  wishes  to  raise  the  personal  ex- 
emption to  $800.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  recalled  the  possibility 
that  as  a  result  of  diUgent  work,  pro- 
crastination, and  maneuvering,  an  at- 
tempt was  made— that  might  be  suc- 
cessful— to  steal  away  the  amendment 
to  provide  an  Increase  In  the  personal 
exemption. 

After  conferring  with  the  leadership 
and  his  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  it  was  determined  and  agreed  that 
it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom, 
though  the  vote  would  be  close  on  the 
$1,000  proposal,  to  vote  instead  on  $800. 
it  seemed  to  be  surer  for  $800.  So  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  rose  and 
sought  recognition,  obtained  recognition, 
and  offered  the  amendment.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  sees  nothing 
unusual  about  this,  if  "unusual"  means 
anything  more  than  a  rare  use  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  The  rules  are  there 
for  all  to  use. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  one  step  fur- 
ther, the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  had  the  staff  analyze  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  It  provides  a  revenue  loss  esti- 
mated at  $12.8  billion.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
low-income  allowance,  rate  changes,  and 
an  Increase  In  the  personal  exemption; 
and  it  is  an  expensive  amendment,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senate. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  explanation.  I  should  like  to  re- 
affirm that  I  feel  it  is  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure to  indicate  that  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  a  $1,000  exemption  and  then  to 
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have  an  $800  exemption  suddenly  before 
MB.  But  I  think — and  I  trust— it  is  a  rec- 
ognition that  the  $12  billion  cost  to  the 
budget  of  the  $1,000  exemption  would  be 
exorbitant,  could  not  be  absorbed,  and 
should  not  be  proposed  at  this  time  in 
view  of  the  fight  against  inflation. 

The  figiires  given  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  with  reference  to  the  revenue 
loss  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  pro- 
posals I  am  making  are  totally  erroneous. 
The  loss  is  very  slight  in  the  early  years, 
whereas  the  loss  is  very  heavy  In  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee's 
proposals. 

In  fiscal  1970  and  1971  we  will  still  be 
fighting  the  battle  of  inflation,  and  in 
those  years  that  loss  will  run  close  to  $5 
billion  under  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see's proposals.  The  figures  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Treasury  Department  on 
the  proposals  I  have  made  are  less  than 
a  billion  dollars  in  those  same  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator's  amendment 
propos«»-a  low-income  aUowance  of  $1,- 
000.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct — phased 
in  by  1973. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  would  be  the  revenue 
loss  of  this  amendment  when  fully  effec- 
tive? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  only  the  composite 
figures — the  total  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment— from  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  composite  effect  in  revenue  loss  in 
the  first  year  against  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  is  $400  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  When  it  is  fully  effective. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  been  con- 
demning the  amendment  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  of- 
fered and  has  given  alarming  figures  as 
to  what  its  effect  would  be  when  fully 
effective.  Now  I  am  asking  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  what  would  be  the  revenue 
effect  of  his  low-income  allowance  when 
fully  effective.  It  happens  to  be  identical 
with  the  one  I  offered  originally. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  full  effect  would  be 
$5.8  billion,  when  the  full  $800  exemp- 
tion  

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  not  the  question  I 
asked  the  Senator.  I  asked  the  Senator— 
I  am  taking  one  step  at  a  time — what 
would  be  the  full  revenue  effect  of  his 
low-income  allowance  when  fully  effec- 
tive. The  answer  is  $2  billion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  overall  figure 
is  $5.3  billion,  and  I  can  give  the  Senator 
the  best  estimates  we  have  now.  In  the 
first  year,  about  one-half  billion  dollars 
would  be  the  effect;  in  the  second  year, 
approximately  $400  million;  in  the  third 
year,  $600  million;  and  in  the  fourth 
year.  $3.8  billion. 

The  reason  why  I  think  it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  that  we  have  the  bulge 
at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning 
is  that  if  the  economy  cannot  absorb  or 
take  that  kind  of  impact,  we  still  can  do 
something  about  it.  But  if  the  impact  is 
in  1970  and  1971,  as  it  would  be  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it,  and  we  simply  know  that  we  have 
added  and  pumped  several  billion  dollars 
more  each  year  into  the  inflationary  fires. 


which  are  roaring  now  and  are  nmning 
rampant. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  said  that  he  is 
unable  to  give  the  Senate  an  estimate 
of  the  effect  of  his  low-income  allow- 

&I1C6. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  low-income  allow- 
ance is  similar  to  that  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  the  answer  is  that, 
when  fully  effective,  the  effect  would  be 
the  same. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Exactly  the  same. 
Mr.  GORE.  That  is,  $2  billion. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  with  respect  to  the 
standard  deduction  of  15  percent? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Again,  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  broken-down  flgures.  We  will 
have  those  figures  by  tonight.  The  best 
estimates  the  Treasury  can  give  are  in 
the  composite  total.  We  can  compute  this 
very  quickly,  because  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  effect  of  the  committee  pro- 
vision, but  it  is  moved  back  1  year, 
so  that  it  will  have  no  effect  in  1970,  and 
lessens  the  effect  of  this  measure  as 
against  the  Finance  Committee  measure. 
There  will  be  no  impact  in  1970.  It  re- 
moves the  impact  imtil  1971,  and  then  it 
will  be  the  same. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Rather  than  go  through 
each  one  of  these  items,  when  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  the  tabulation  him- 
self as  to  the  effect  of  his  amendment, 
and  if  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  my  own  staff's  estimate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  certainly  will,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  lioth  should  ac- 
cept figures  certified  to  by  the  Treasury, 
or  possibly  by  our  own  Finance  Com- 
mittee persormel,  rather  thsm  our  re- 
spective staffs. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  distinguishtd  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  will  confer  with  the 
technical  staff  of  the  committee,  he  will 
find  that  the  technical  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee will  verify  the  estimates  of  my 
own  staff.  They  worked  together  very 
closely.  According  to  my  staff,  the  rev- 
enue loss  of  the  low-income  allowance 
is  $2  billion. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  That  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Senator's  provision  in  his  own 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct. 

The  standard  deduction  of  15  percent, 
or  a  given  amoimt,  $1,373  biUion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  no  change  in 
1970.  So  there  can  be  no  effect  if  there 
is  no  change. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  spealting  of  when  the 
reductions  become  fully  effective. 

The  revenue  loss  from  the  rate  reduc- 
tions, one-half  those  in  the  committee 
bill,  is  $2,249  billion;  the  revenue  loss 
from  the  single  persons  provision.  $445 
million;  the  revenue  loss  from  personal 
exemption,  $6.6  billion — making  a  total 
of  $12.8  billion.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  will  represent 
a  revenue  loss  of  $8.8  billion. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Will  the 


Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order? 

The  staff  personnel  of  Senators  will 
take  seats  or  leave  the  Chamber.  The 
Chair,  on  its  own  initiative,  instructs  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  question  the  staff 
personnel  as  to  whether  they  are  of  im- 
mediate need  in  the  Chamber,  and  if  not. 
to  request  them  to  leave  the  Chamber 
Immediately. 

All  staff  personnel  not  immediately 
needed  by  their  respective  Senators  will 
please  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  revenue 
loss  imder  the  substitute  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  would  be  $8.8  bil- 
Uon,  which  is  approximately  what  the 
revenue  loss  would  be  xmder  the  terms  of 
the  committee  bill,  which  loss  is  accom- 
plished primarily  through  rate  changes. 
So  there  is  practically  no  more  revenue 
loss  from  my  amendment  than  is  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  bill  while  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  according  to  the 
estimates  I  have — which  I  beUeve  he  will 
find  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  technical 
staff — would  be  $12.8  billion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  point  any 
further  except  to  make  one  more  ref- 
erence. The  Senator  again  refers  to  this 
as  an  unusual  procedure.  There  is  noth- 
ing unusual  whatever  in  a  Senator 
modifsring  his  own  amendment.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  ustial  procedure.  The  only 
thing  that  is  rare  about  this  procedure  is 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment be  consent.  I  wished  to  modify  it  by 
substitute  amendment,  which  I  did.  I 
suggest  there  is  nothhig  unusual  except 
that  it  does  not  happen  often. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  again  the  figures  estimated 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  The  fig- 
vu-es  of  the  Senator  from  Termessee  are 
without  reform.  The  figures  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind  as  a  comparison  between 
the  two  bills  we  are  comparing  are  as 
follows:  For  1970  the  committee  bill 
would  bring  about  a  revenue  loss  of  $500 
million.  The  best  estimate  as  to  the  rev- 
enue loss  in  the  first  year  impact,  1970, 
under  the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  is  $2.3  billion  more  than  the 
committee  bill  while  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  would  provide  a  net  loss  of 
$500  million  more  than  the  committee 
bill. 

I  would  say  that  is  a  whale  of  a  dif- 
ference in  the  impact  on  the  economy, 
the  impact  on  inflation,  and  the  impact 
on  every  family  in  this  coxmtry  if  we  had 
that  much  more  in  the  economy  at  that 
stage. 

In  1971  the  net  effect  of  all  the  changes 
I  have  proposed  would  be  a  loss  in  reve- 
nue, between  my  provisions  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  by  the  committee,  of 
$400  million.  The  net  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee in  1971  is  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $2.5 
billion  more  than  the  committee. 

To  be  fair  I  would  like  to  continue  this 
point  because  by  1972,  unless  inflation  is 
so  rampant  and  we  have  had  to  go  into 
controls,  there  would  be  plus  revenue  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  by  about  $100  million  in  1972. 
In  the  proposals  I  have  presented  there 


would  be  a  plus  of  $300  million,  or  in  the 
same  year  $200  million  more. 

When  the  full  impact  of  rate  reduc- 
tions, personal  exemptions,  and  stand- 
ard deductions  has  taken  place,  there 
would  be  a  revenue  loss  of  $3.8  billion  m 
1973.  In  the  provision  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  there  would  be  a  net 
plus  of  $100  mUlion. 

I  think  the  difference  we  are  dealing 
with  here  in  the  provisions  I  have  put 
in  is  that  my  provisions  would  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  blU  worked  on  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  maintains 
those  provisions  but  lessens  theh-  im- 
pact. In  order  to  put  in  an  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  we  have  scaled 
down  the  provisions  but  they  are  there. 
They  will  be  in  the  law.  and  they  are 
principles  that  wUl  guide  us  in  the  fu- 
ture. They  are  principles  we  can  count 
on  as  we  move  ahead. 

Furthermore,  the  impact  is  substan- 
tially less  in  the  early  years.  These  are 
years  when  we  are  fighting  inflation. 
Certainly,  therefore,  if  $3.8  billion  were 
pumped  back  hito  the  economy  in  1973, 
who  is  wise  enough  b  say  we  wiU  not 
need  that  revenue  at  the  consumer  level? 
We  certainly  do  not  need  it  now.  Now  is 
when  the  impact  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  be 
adverse  on  the  Treasury  and  the  econ- 
omy. Later  we  have  plenty  of  time  to 
make  provision  for  it.  This  is  a  great  dif- 
ference. I  have  tried  to  preserve  the  work 
which  has  been  done  so  ably  and  so 
skillfully  by  members  and  the  staff  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  We  have  tried 
to  provide  something  to  take  to  confer- 
ence that  will  give  us  leeway  and  that 
would  give  us  the  kind  of  revenue  meas- 
ure the  Senator  talked  about  in  his 
opening  remarks  before  the  Senate. 

This  is  as  simple  as  I  can  explain  it. 
I  am  sorry  we  did  not  have  detailed 
statistics  on  the  provisions,  but  in  my 
judgment  this  represents  a  superior  al- 
ternative and  something  that  is  in  line 
with  the  President's  letter  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  minority   leader   tonight.   I 
have  gone  over  that  letter  with  extreme 
care  to  make  certain  we  meet  the  ends 
the  President  said  we  must  meet  to  pro- 
vide for  reform,  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  tex  load,  and  a 
lightening  of  the  impact  on  the  economy 
today    when    we    cannot    afford    more 
money  being  pumped  into  the  economy. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  there  seems  to 
be  some  disagreement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  the  flgures  used.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  whether  the  flgures  he 
is  using  are  based  on  inquiries  directed 
to  the  Treasury  Department  ofHcials.  As 
I  understand  the  situation,  the  Senator 
consulted  with  them  and  worked  closely 
with  them,  and  the  figures  he  used  are 
flgures  they  provided.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  Technical  persormel  from  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  as  well  as 
officials  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  Under  Secretary  worked  inti- 
mately to  devise  a  way  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption,  but  to  do  so  in  a  fair 
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fashion.  The  flgures  are  the  best  esti- 
mate the  Treasury  Department  could 
provide.  ^    _.„   .. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  address  an 
inquiry  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 


tJNANXMODS-CONSENT  AORKBMKHT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  are  now  trying  to  work  out  time 
under  which  we  can  vote  on  the  Percy 
perfecting  amendment,  and  if  it  shall  be- 
come necessary,  on  the  Gore  amendment 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  disUngulshed 
majority  leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  pro- 
pose a  imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  tomorrow 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Which  we  need  so 
badly.  [Laughter.!  .     s    ,«.  * 

Mr  MANSFIELD  (contmuing).  That 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  to  be  con- 
cluded at  the  hour  of  10 :  30  a  jn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  beginning  at  the  hour  of 
10-30  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
pending  coUective  perfecting  motion  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  that  the  vote  occur  at  11:30 
a  m  ;  and  that  would  include  the  possi- 
biuty  of  tabling  a  motion  at  that  time, 
if  any  Senator  so  desires;,^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  on  the  Perey  perfecting 
amendments,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Tenn^- 
see  (Mr.  Gore)  and  the  Republican  lead- 
er or  whomever  he  may  designate;  10 
minutes  apiece— the  vote  to  occur  on  the 
Gore  amendment  at  that  time,  amended 
or  otherwise,  at  10  minutes  to  12. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  my  substitute  and 
the 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  the  substitute. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  has 
allowed  no  time  for  the  votes.  He  has 
just  set  a  vote  at  11:30  and  then  a  vote 
at  10  minutes  to  12,  but  no  time  for  the 
vote    itself,    so    that    would    leave    no 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Twenty  minutes 
after  the  vote,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
20  minutes— a  vote  on  the  Gore  sub- 
stitute, yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  suggest 
that  the  time  be  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  whomever  he  may 

de^gnate.  _„.„„ 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object,  for  the  PUHJOse  of 
asking  a  question  of  the  disthiguished 
majority  leader,  we  have  to  have  two 
rollcalls.  There  are  two  substitutes  that 

we  WiU  be  voting  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  What  is  the  third 

one?  J        . 

Mr  <30RE.  The  original  amendment  as 
amended.  There  wUl  be  a  vote  on  his. 


There  will  be  a  vote  on  my  substitute, 
and  then  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes— they  will  fol- 
low one  another  in  sequence. 

Mr  CURTIS.  That  makes  sense,  yes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  all  three  amend- 
ments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  all  three  amend- 
ments were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me?      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  votes  tonight. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 

majority  leader—  _  _,^     .    ,„ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cidentally, the  unanimous  request  Is 
under  the  usual  formula. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  aU  three  of  these  measures 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
Senators  will  be  able  to  read  them  in 
the  Record  that  wlU  come  out  tomorrow 
morning?       ^^         ...  . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  They  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record  because  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
asked  that  that  be  done,  or  if  he  has  not. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  If  they  are  going  to  be 
printed,  I  should  also  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
whether  his  substitute  amendment  wUl 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr  GORE.  It  has  been  submitted  for 
the  Record  and  I  wUl  submit  at  the  con- 
clusion some  tables  showhig  precisely  its 
effects.  It  wfll  aU  be  in  the  Record  to- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  aU  amendments  wiU  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Without  objec- 
tion the  unanimous-consent  request  is 

agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  foUows: 

Ordered,  That  on  December  3,  1969  fol- 
lowing the  prayer  and  approval  of  the  Jomi- 
i^i,  there  be  a  period  for  the  tranaactlon 
of  routine  morning  business  until  10:30  a.m. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  debate  on  «ie 
Percy  perfecting  amendment*  to  the  blll(Na 
338),  or  any  motions  or  amendments  there- 
to be  limited  to  1  hour,  beginning  at  10.30 
a.m..  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  c^P^"^/}!? 
between  the  Senator  from  m  n«^  JH' 
Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (N&. 
LONG),  to  be  followed  Immediately  by  a  vote 
thereon.  Following  the  disposition  of  the 
Percy  amendment,  debate  on  the  Gore  sub- 
satute  {No.  337)  shall  be  limited  to  20 
mlnu^.^  t^  be  UuaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GORE)  and  the  minority  leader,  or  someone 
designated  by  him,  to  be  followed  mme- 
dlately  by  a  vote  thereon,  and  then  Imme- 
diately following  that  vote  a  vote  ^11  be 
taken  on  the  Gore  substitute  amendment 
(No.  304)    whether  amended  or  not. 


Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  woiUd 
hope  that  such  information  as  can  be 
made  available  to  us,  both  on  the  modi- 
fications proposed  to  his  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  also 
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those  suggested  by  the  Senator  trom 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  be  made  available 
in  the  Record,  tonight  if  possible,  be- 
cause some  of  us — I  am  one  of  them — 
would  like  to  understand  as  best  we  can 
what  we  will  be  voting  on  tomorrow  as 
regards  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
relative  proposals. 

I  believe  I  understand  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  had  in  mind  when 
he  made  his  motion.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
planation available  both  before  and  dur- 
ing the  debate  with  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but 
I  would  still  hope  very  much  that,  inso- 
far as  it  can  be  done,  the  Senator  from 


Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
try  to  let  us  Imow  precisely  what  they 
have  in  mind.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  suspend. 

The  Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 
Under  rule  XIX  the  Chair  is  required  to 
maintain  decorum  in  the  Senate  on  his 
own  initiative. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  both  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ments will  make  available  to  us  as  much 
information  as  can  be  made  available  for 
the  Record  overnight  because  any  Sena- 


tor, such  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  prefers  the  committee  bill  as  it  was 
reported,  will  have  to  vote  upon  two 
amendments  and  he  would  like  to  have 
all  the  information  he  can  when  he  votes 
on  them. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  appropriate  tables  which  will 
explain  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ments I  have  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  MAJOR  TAX  RELIEF  PROVISIONS  OF  PERCY,  GORE,  AND  COMMITTEE  BILLS 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Low  Income  allowance: 

Percy 11,050,  phaseout2:l. 

Gore $1,000,  phaseouf  4:1. 

Committee.. $1,000,  phaseout  2:1. 

Personal  exemption: 

Percy $650 

Gore $700 

Committee $600 

Standard  deduction: 

Percy 10  percent,  $1,000... 

-  Gore.-.r. 10  percent,  $1,000... 

.Committee 13  percent,  $1,400.... 

Rate  reliet: 

Percy 0 

Gore 0 , 

Committee 0 

Single  person: 

Percy 0 


$1,000,  phaseout  4:1 $1,000,  phaseout  4:1. 

$1,000,  phaseout  4:1 $1,000 

$1,100,  phaseout  15:1 $1,100 


$700. 
$800. 
$600. 


$750. 
$800. 
$600. 


.  $1,000. 

.  $1,000. 

$1,100. 

.  $800. 
.  $800. 
.  $600. 


13  percent,  $1,400 14  percent,  $1,700 15  percent,  $2,000. 

10  percent,  $1,000 $1,000 $1,000. 

14  percent,  $1,700 15  percent,  $2,000 15  percent,  $2,000. 

0 K  committee  reduction ^  committee  reduction. 

0 0 0. 

Hot  total  relief Total  relief Total  reliet. 


Gore 0 

Committee. 0 

Total  relief: 

Percy $2,300,000.000 

Gore $4,000,000,000 

Committee.. $1,700,000,000 

Revenue  change  as  compared  to  com- 
mittee bill: 

Percy -$500,000,000 

Gore -$2,300,000,000 


Maximum  of  20  percent  over  joint 
return  rate. 


Maximum  of  20  percent  over  joint 
rate. 


Maximum  of  20  percent  over 
joint  rate. 


$5,500,000,000 $8.700,000,000 $12,800,000,000. 

$7,500,000,000.. $8,900,000,000 $8,900,000,000. 

$5,100,000,000 $9,000,000,000 $9,000,000,000. 

-$400,000,000 •....  +$300,000,000 -$3,700,000,000. 

-$2,600,000,000 +$100,000,000 +$100,000,000. 


COMPARISON  OF  REVENUE  EFFORTS  BY  PROVISIONS  OF  PERCY,  GORE,  AND  COMMITTEE  BILLS 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Low  income  allowarce: 

Percy 600 

Gore 550 

Committee 625 

Change  in  phaseout  of  low  income  allowance: 

Percy 0 

Gore           146 

Committee 0 

Increase  in  standard  deductioa: 

Percy.     0 

Gore                  0 

Committee 1.087 

Increase  in  personal  exemptioa: 

Percy 1,700 

Gore       3,267 

Committee 0 


550 
550 
625 

550 
550 
625 

550 
550 
625 

146 

146 

1,062 

146 
1,507 
2,027 

1.507 
1,507 
2,027 

1.087 

0 

1,325 

1,587 

0 

1,373 

1.648 

0 

1,373 

3.267 

6,406 

0 

4,839 

6,406 

0 

6,406 

6,406 

0 

1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Rate  reduction: 

Percy 

Gore 

Committee... 

Tax  treatment  of  single  persons: 

Percy. 

Gore - 

Committee 

Total: 

Percy 

Gore 

Committee 


0 

0 

0 

1,687 

445 
420 
445 

1.125 

0 

4,498 

445 
420 
445 

2.249 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

4,498 

445 
420 
445 

2,300 
4.000 
1,700 

5,500 
7.500 
5,100 

8,700 
8.900 
9,000 

12,800 
8,900 
9,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
increase  or  decrease  In  tax  by  Income  levels 
xinder  the  committee  bill,  the  Gore  $800 
amendment  and  the  Percy  plan: 


Committee 

Gore  $800 

bill 

plan 

Percy  plan 

mcrease  or 

increase  or 

mcrease  or 

decrease 

decrease 

decrease 

from 

from 

from 

Adiusted  gross 

present  law 

present  law 

present  law 

income  class 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Oto  $3.000 

-66.1 

-72.5 

-73.7 

$3,000  to  $5,000 

-30.3 

-36.2 

-38.5 

$5,000  to  $7,000 

$7,000  to  $10,000.... 

-17.0 

-23.0 

-26.3 

-10.9 

-16.2 

-22.1 

$10,000  to  $15.000.... 

-10.3 

-10.5 

-17.8 

$15,000  to  $20,000.... 

-8.6 

-7.5 

-12.8 

$20,000  to  $50,000... 

-7.2 

-5.0 

-8.8 

$50,000  to  $100,000... 

-4.8 

-.6 

-3.7 

$100,000  and  over.... 

+2.6 

+10.3 

+6.3 

Totil 

-10.1 

-10.0 

-15.0 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I. yield. 

Mr.  WnUAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
does  the  Senator  take  care  of  single 
people? 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  no  change  from 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill.  As  I 
read  in  my  opening  statement,  special 
provisions  have  been  made  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill,  and  they  are  pre- 
served in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
could  the  Senator  preserve  them  and 
change  the  rates  at  the  same  time?  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  did  change 
the  rates. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  but  proportionate 
benefits  are  offered  to  single  people  and 
they  are  preserved  by  this  amendment — 
single,  that  is,  head  of  a  household,  as 
well  as  a  single  individual — they  are 
preserved  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  thing  is  not  clear. 
I  think  I  have  it  clear,  and  so  does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
but  others  may  not.  The  Senator's  per- 
fecting amendments  go  up  to  the  original 
text  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  right? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  perfecting  amend- 
ments as  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  perfecting  amendments  to  that 
provision  of  the  bUl  which  is  deleted  by 
the  Gore  substitute  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee? 
Mr.  PERCY.  They  are. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  if  the  Percy 
amendments — I  use  that  colloquial 
term— prevail,  then  the  matter  sought 
to  be  stricken  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  be  as  amended  by  the  Percy 
amendments;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  if  the  Percy  amend- 
ments fail,  then  they  are  washed  out  and 
they  do  not  do  anything  to  the  Gore 
substitute,  do  they? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  do 
not  affect  the  Gore  substitute  in  any  way. 
They  could  affect  the  original  text. 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Exactly.   I   thank   the 
Chair.  I  think  that  is  very  important 
for  all  Senators  to  note,  because  one 
might  get  the  impression  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  amending  the  Gore 
substitute,   but   he   is   not.   It   will   be 
necessary  to  defeat  the  Gore  substitute 
even  if  we  have  carried  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  what  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  trying  to  do;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  very  important  that 
Senators  understand  exactly  what  the 
pattern  is  on  which  they  will  be  voting 
tomorrow,  and  that  there  will  be  a  third 
vote  that  will  come  on  the  resulting 
product  from  those  first  two;  is  that  not 
correct? 
Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
all  Senators  will  carefully  note  this  col- 
loquy before  they  come  into  the  Cham- 
ber to  vote  tomorrow,  l>ecause  it  has 
been  very  clearly  stated,   especially  if 

one  favors  the  third  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  you  like  it. 
Mr.    SCOTT.    Yes,    if    you    like    it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  confused.  They  have 
been  trying  to  find  a  way  to  do  that  all 
afternoon.  [Laughter.] 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  tables  I 
referred  to  earlier  showing  the  impact  of 
my  subtsitute  proposal  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  to  $800. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-COMPARISON  OF  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTION TO  $800  UNDER  GORE  PROPOSAL  TO  H.R.  13270 
LOW-INCOME  ALLOWANCE 


TABLE  2  —COMPARISON  OF  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTION TO  $800  UNDER  GORE  PROPOSAL  AND  H.R. 
13270-TAX  ON  FAMILY  OF  4  (ASSUMES  NONBUSINESS 
EXPENSES  =  20  PERCENT  OF  INCOMES)— Continued 


Number 
in  family 


Amount  of 

nontaxable 

income 

allowed 

under 

present  law 


Amount  ot 

nontaxable 

income  under 

low  income 

allowance 


Amount  of  non- 
taxable Income 
under  proposal 


AGI 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax  under 
H.R.  132701 


Tax  under 
proposal  ■ 


1970 


1971 


$900 
1,600 
2,300 
3,000 
3,700 
4,400 
5,100 
5,800 


$1,700    $1,700 
2,300      2,400 


2,900 
3,500 
4,100 
4.700 
5,300 
5.900 


3,100 
3,800 
4,500 
5,200 
5,900 
6.600 


$1,800 
2,600 
3,400 
4,200 
5,000 
5,800 
6,600 
7.400 


$20,000.. 
25,000... 
50,000... 
100,000. 
500,000. 


$2,660 
1.708 
11,060 
31,948 
249.300 


$2,508 

3.492 

10.452 

29.692 

226,644 


$2,460 

3,484 

10,700 

31,484 

248, 740 


TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTION TO  $800  UNDER  GORE  PROPOSAL  AND  H.R. 
13270-TAX  ON  FAMILY  OF  4  (ASSUMES  NONBUSINESS 
EXPENSES=20  PERCENT  OF  INCOME) 


1  Provisions  as  effective  tor  taxable  years  beginning  in  1971. 

TABLE  3.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL 
EXEMPTION  TO  $800  UNDER  GORE  PROPOSAL  AND  H  R. 
13270  TAX  ON  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO  DEPENDENTS 
[ASSUMES  NONBUSINESS  EXPENSES=20  PERCENT  OF 
INCOME) 


AGI 


Tax  under        Tax  under  Tax  under 

present  law      H.R.  132701    Gore  proposal  i 


AGI 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax  under 
H.R.  132701 


Tax  under 
proposal  > 


$3,000 0 

3,500 »6 

4,000 112 

5,000 230 

7:500 552 

10,000 ,  92* 

12,500 .304 

15000 1.732 

17,500 2,172 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


516 
868 

1,228 
1,636 
2,056 


0 

0 

0 

$112 

418 

772 

1.152 

1,556 

1.996 


$2,300.... 
$3,000.... 
$4,000.... 
$5,000.... 
$7,500  ... 
$10.000... 
$12,500... 
$15,000... 
$17,500... 
$20,000... 
$25,000... 
$50,000... 
$100,000. 


$>7 
170 
290 

418 
772 
1,152 
1,556 
1,996 
2,460 
2,960 
4,044 
11,600 
32,644 


0 

n\ 

375 
724 
1,084 
1,468 
1,888 
2.324 
2,784 
3,816 
10.956 
30.316 


0 
$56 

200 

354 

696 

1,076 

1,468 

1,908 

2,360 

2,860 

3,932 

11.420 

32,412 


1  Provisions  as  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1971. 


TABLE  4 -COMPARISON  OF  TAX  REDUCTION  UNDER  GORE  $800  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  PROPOSAL  AND  H.R.  13270- 

TM.REOUCTION  FOR  FAMILY  OF  4 
lAssumes  nonlsmess  deductions  equal  20  percent  of  income) ^ 


AGI 


Present  law 


Tax  reduction 
under 
H.R.  13270 


Percentage 
decrease  under 
H.R.  13270 1 


Tax  reduction 
under  Gore 
proposal  > 


Percentage 

decrease  under 

Gore  proposal 


$3,000.... 
$3,500.... 
$4,000.... 
$5,000.... 
$7,500... 
$10,000... 
$12,500... 
$15,000.. 
$17,500.. 
$20,000.. 
$25,000.. 
$50,000.. 
$100,000. 


ii2 

230 

552 

924 

1,304 

1,732 

2,172 

2,6U 

3.708 

11.060 

31,948 


0 
$56 
47 
30 
36 
S6 
76 
96 
116 
1S2 
216 
608 
2,256 


0 

100.0 

42.0 

13.0 

6.7 

6.6 

&> 

S.S 

5.3 

5.7 

5.8 

S.S 

7.1 


0 
$56 
112 
118 
134 
152 
152 
176 
176 
200 
224 
360 
464 


0 

100.0 

100.0 

51.3 

24.3 

16.3 

11.6 

10.2 

8.1 

7.5 

6.0 

3.2 

1.4 


1  Provisions  as 


effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1971. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  yesterday, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
December  3,  1969,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  2, 1969: 

Assistant  Sbceet*ky  of  State 

Michael  Collins,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 


U.S.  Mint 

HUdreth  Frost,  Jr..  of  Colorado,  to  be  As- 
sayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver,   Colorado,   vice  Earl  P.  Haffey. 
U.S.  CiEctnr  Judge 

Joe  McDonald  Ingraham  of  Texas  to  be 
U  S  Circlet  Judge.  Fifth  Circuit  vice  a  new 
position  created  under  Public  Law  90-347, 
approved  June  18,  1968. 

In  the  Am  Force 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt  Gen.  Arthur  C.  Agan.  46a-«4-5004FB 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Oen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  579-52- 
8840FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Friedman.  546-2*- 
0035PR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Eklward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Only  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  Him  in 
truth  vnth  aU  your  heart:  for  consider 
what  great  things  He  has  done  for  you. — 
I  Samuel  12 :  24. 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
Inspiration  for  great  living  this  moment 
of  prayer  brings  to  us  and  for  the  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  life  which  comes  as 
we  pray.  Never  in  vain  do  we  call  upon 
Thee.  Always  art  Thou  strengthening  us 
with  a  strength  which  never  lets  us  down. 
Always  art  Thou  loving  us  with  a  love 
which  never  lets  us  go.  Always  art  Thou 
leading  us  in  true  paths  with  a  spirit 
which  never  lets  us  off.  Oive  us  grace  to 
respond  to  Thee  and  with  reverent  cour- 
age to  walk  in  Thy  ways. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  gracious 
favor  and  these  Representatives  of  our 
people  with  Thy  loving  wisdom.  Kneel- 
ing before  the  altar  of  truth  may  we  be 
united  in  the  codes  of  high  moral  living, 
dftp  rcngious  faith,  great  patriotic 
fervor,  and  a  genuine  desire  for  peace. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

"Die  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arringrton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3169.  An  act  to  amend  tb«  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
ptupoees. 

THE  PORT  DIX  STOCKADE 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  correct  some  statements  at- 
tributed to  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi) 
concerning  conditions  at  the  Port  Dix 
stockade. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Octo- 
ber 25.  1969,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  from  an  AP  report  stated  that  con- 
ditions were  "inhuman"  and  "very  primi- 
tive." As  chairman  of  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Conditions  in 
Places  of  Military  Detention  and  Correc- 
tion, I  and  two  members  of  my  subcom- 
mittee have  visited  Port  Dix.  Our  com- 
ments today  constitute  an  interim  report. 
There  may  be  further  investigation  and 
further  evaluation  of  our  findings. 

On  November  7  I  spent  all  day  at  Fort 
Dix  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
stockade.  Other  members  had  made  visits 
on  other  dates.  My  observations  were 
substantially  different  from  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

The  maximum  cells  were  not  "small 
and  dark"  as  reported  in  the  paper  and 
I  found  nothing  in  the  Fort  Dix  stockade 


that  reminded  me  of  "medieval  times," 
which  was  the  description  contained  in 
the  newspaper  article. 

I  came  away  from  Port  Dix  convinced 
the  commanding  general  was  doing  well 
in  a  difficult  Job.  I  was  also  convinced 
the  provost  marshal  in  command  of  the 
stockade  was  a  dedicated  military  man 
who  was  genuinely  concerned  that  there 
be  no  inhuman  conditions  of  any  kind  in 
the  Port  Dix  stockade. 


THE  PORT  DIX  STOCKADE 
SITUATION 

(Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend itis  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  Associated  Press  story  appearing  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  October  24 
attributed  certain  statements  to  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Mario  Biaggi.  The 
statements  related  to  reported  finding  of 
conditions  at  Port  Dix,  N.J.,  and  are  at 
variance  with  the  facts  as  we  found 
them  to  be  upon  official  Investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  hsis  previously  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Randall),  we  interrogated 
stockade  personnel  and  prisoners  under 
oath.  The  story  reported  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  as  saying 
that  heroin  is  readily  available  on  the 
base.  Heroin  may  be  purchased  on  the 
base  but  at  a  price  servicemen  cannot 
afford  and  this  accounts  for  some  of  the 
men  going  AWOL  in  order  to  obtain  their 
requirements. 

We  concluded  that  heroin  is  no  more 
a  problem  at  Port  Dix  than  it  is  at  any 
other  place  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  article  also 
quotes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Biaggi)  as  saying  that  there  were 
300  suicide  attempts  made  each  month  at 
Port  Dix.  The  record  shows  that  300  sui- 
cide gestures  are  made  annually  at  the 
post  with  an  annual  population  of  300,- 
000. 

The  newspaper  report  also  states  that 
one  prisoner  told  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  that  he  lost  40 
pounds  on  disciplinary  chow.  I  talked  to 
this  prisoner  and  asked  him  why  he  made 
that  statement  to  Mr.  Biaggi  after  hav- 
ing been  on  the  diet  for  only  48  hours. 
He  said,  "I  was  only  kidding  the  Sena- 
tor." 

This  disciplinary  chow,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  prescribed  only  for  those  who  are 
unresponsive  to  discipline.  No  prisoner 
may  stay  on  the  diet  for  more  than  14 
days  at  a  time.  He  is  checked  daily  by  a 
physician. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conditions  at  Fort  Dix 
are  not  perfect  or  ideal  but  in  my  judg- 
ment are  not  such  as  to  justify  blanket 
indictment.  After  the  subcommittee's 
brief  visit  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  men  there  are  doing  a  responsible 
job  under  very  trying  conditions. 


CONDITIONS  AT  FORT  DIX 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  follow  my 
two  learned  colleagues  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  which  investi- 
gates disorders  on  military  btises.  I  was 
with  the  gentlemen  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 
who  have  spoken  prior  to  me  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1969,  and  November  7,  1969,  as  the 
result  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  October 
1969  attributed  to  remarks  made  by  one 
of  my  colleagues  and  friends.  Representa- 
tive Mario  Biaggi,  of  New  York. 

It  just  so  happens  that  for  4  years  I 
was  the  sheriff  of  Gloucester  County,  and 
I  was  the  principal  keeper  of  the  coimty 
prison  of  Gloucester  County.  I  am  ftunil- 
iar  with  the  operation  of  prisons — per- 
haps more  so  than  anyone  in  the  House, 
and  tis  to  its  terminology  and  the  so- 
called  medieval  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  findings  that  we  made 
at  Fort  Dix  do  not  substantiate  the  facts 
carried  in  the  paper  under  the  greatest 
stretch  of  the  imagination. 

The  so-called  withdrawal  symptoms  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  in  the  stockade, 
Eugene  Jackson  by  name,  hsul  passed.  I 
might  say  that  I  also  had  the  privilege 
for  a  good  many  years  to  have  headed 
up  a  narcotics  squad,  and  I  therefore 
know  whereof  I  speak. 

I  spoke  to  Eugene  Jackson.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  the  user  of  mari- 
huana in  Vietnam  for  a  number  of 
months,  and  upon  returning  to  the  States 
had  a  leave  of  absence  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  able  to  procure  the  heroin 
quite  readily.  It  was  in  New  York  City, 
and  not  upon  the  base,  that  he  con- 
tracted his  addiction  to  heroin.  Further, 
that  while  on  leave  up  in  New  York  City 
he  went  AWOL.  and  went  from  one  bag 
of  heroin  to  10  bags  of  heroin  a  day. 
When  it  became  so  severe  he  turned  him- 
self in  as  an  AWOL  deserter.  So  that  the 
story  that  the  heroin  was  obtained  on 
the  base  by  Eugene  Jackson  was  er- 
roneous, and  he  admitted  that  this  was 
not  so. 


NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  CAPITAL  IS 
MIAMI.  OKLA. 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
of  those  here  today  have  any  doubt  about 
the  location  of  the  football  capital  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  tell 
them  a  thing  or  two  about  Miami,  Okla. 

Miami  is  the  city  which  produced 
Steve  Owens.  My  colleagues  from  Okla- 
homa joined  me  here  last  week  to  advise 
you  of  Steve's  outstanding  career  as  a 
running  back  for  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa— a  career  which  won  him  the  Heis- 
man  Trophy  awarded  annually  to  the 
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outstanding  college  football  player  in  the 

country-  .  ^  ^ 

The  good  people  of  Miami  had  only 
begun  to  plan  aivroprlate  ceremonies  to 
honor  Steve  on  his  homecoming  when, 
last  Friday  "night  in  Savannah.  Ga.. 
Northeastern  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 
^on  the  national  junior  college  football 
championship  in  a  decisive  20  to  6  de- 
feat of  Arizona  Western.  And  where  is 
Northeastern  Oklalunna  A.  &  M.  College 
located?  Miami. 

Plans  are  now  firm  for  Steve  Owens' 
homecoming.  Next  Monday,  December  8, 
there  will  be  a  parade  through  Miami 
featuring  Steve,  his  parents,  and  his 
charming  wife.  Monday  night  there  will 
be  a  banquet,  which  was  an  instant  sell- 
out. In  fact,  the  s^wnsors  are  looking 
for  a  larger  hidl  to  meet  the  demand  for 
tldccts 

I  plan  to  be  in  Miami  for  Steve's  pa- 
rade and  banquet,  and  I  imagine  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  back  to  Miami 
very  soon  for  ceremonies  honoring  the 
magnificent  Norsemen  of  Northeastern 
A.  &  M. 

Steve  Owens  is  Miami's  first  Heis- 
man  Trophy  winner,  but  the  citizens  of 
Miami  have  experience  in  rolling  out  the 
carpet  for  the  members  and  coaches  of 
national  junior  collie  football  cham- 
pionship teams.  This  is  Northeastem's 
second  national  title  in  3  years. 


However,  we  can  anticipate  even  more 
dlsastixnis  results.  We  must  understand 
that  not  only  theee  men  but  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary men  will  be  in  jeopardy  of  being 
considered  "war  criminals,"  exploited 
and  propagandized  by  the  enemy  to  jus- 
tify Its  abuse  of  our  captured  fighting 
men — U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  Without  the 
Goieva  Convention  protection  requiring 
humane  treatment,  any  American  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  can  be  branded  as 
a  "war  criminal."  imprisoned  indefinitely, 
tried  by  his  accusers,  and  possibly  even 
executed. 

Every  American  now  in  the  hands  of 
Communist  forces  is  imperiled.  Bertrand 
Russell  and  other  European  pinks  are 
already  demanding  UNO  "war  crimes" 
trials  of  Americans. 

Because  much  of  the  U.S.  news  media 
has  presented  Hanoi's  propaganda  as 
legitimate  news — whether  by  design  or 
merely  motivated  by  greed — the  Ameri- 
can people  can  anticipate  seeing  an  end- 
less parade  of  their  sons,  as  "war  crim- 
inals," being  subjected  to  any  indignity 
the  enemy  can  devise.  And  we  can  expect 
to  hear  the  rationale  for  it  repeated  by 
the  U.S.  oHnmunicatlons  complex. 

Soon  every  U5.  soldier— like  our  po- 
lice officers — will  need  to  check  with  a 
lawyer  before  firing  his  gun. 


lion,  which  is  some  $25  million  above 
the  House-approved  figure.  No  one  ques- 
tions, for  a  minute,  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  faced  with  a  fiscal  crisis  ag- 
gravated by  the  problems  of  inflation. 
However,  I  submit  the  fight  for  safe 
streets  in  the  face  of  spiraling  crime 
rate  cannot  wait  and  that  we  here  in  the 
Congress  must  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  adequate  money  is  provided. 


REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDER- 
PORT  DIX  STOCKADE  CONDI- 
TTONS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  was  extended  the  invitation  to  be 
present  and  to  act  as  an  observer  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ran- 
dall). 

I  have  been  here  since  he  and  my  other 
two  colleagues  have  testified. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  a  special  order  for  30 
minutes  to  address  the  House  today  at 
the  close  of  today's  business  so  I  can  in 
fact  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are.  On 
this  issue,  I  wUl  not  back  off. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PINKVILLE— THE  ULTIMATE 
RESULT 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remains 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Pinkvllle  incident  surrounded  by  dis- 
proportionate press  sensationalism,  the 
same  left  which  has  consistently 
supported  Hanoi  now  attempts  to  con- 
demn and  disgrace  all  U.S.  fighting  men. 

If  this  were  all  we  oould  expect,  it 
would  be  atrocious  enough  punishment 
for  men  sent  by  their  Government  into 
a  ghastly  and  imconventional  "no  win" 
war. 


INCREASE  IN  CRIME 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  year  or  so  we  have  heard 
much  here  in  the  Congress  and  through- 
out the  land  about  the  shocking  increase 
in  criminal  activity.  The  situation,  in 
many  areas,  has  gotten  so  out  of  hand 
that  nothing  seems  to  surprise  us  any 
more.  But  this  past  weekend,  when  as- 
sailants undertook  a  shooting  attack  on 
the  police  headquarters  and  a  fire  sta- 
tion in  Jackson.  Mich.,  it  would  appear 
that  we  have  reached  a  new  plateau  in 
the  escalating  violence.  If  a  reminder  is 
needed  about  the  imperative  importance 
of  quick  action  to  make  the  streets  of 
our  Nation  safe,  certainly  there  could 
probably  be  no  better  example  than  this. 

I  feel  certain  that  my  colleagues  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  city  of  Jack- 
son has  pending  two  appUcations  under 
the  Safe  Streets  Act.  One  project  deals 
with  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  the  other  with  modernizing 
police  communications  equipment.  A 
great  many  other  communities  through- 
out the  coimtry  are  confronted  with  the 
same  problem  of  having  to  wait  months 
for  Federal  help.  Fiscal  1970  fimds  for 
this  program  are  currently  scheduled  to 
go  to  conference  within  the  next  few 
days  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  appropriation  bill. 
I  am  therefore  taking  this  opportunity 
to  urge  that  the  conferees  accept  the 
fimds  for  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance administration  as  recommended  by 
the  Senate  in  the  amount  of  $275.5  mll- 


INCENTIVES  FOR  MILITARY 
LAWYERS'  RETENTION 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4296) ,  to 
amend  tlUe  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  and  reten- 
tion of  judge  advocates  and  law  specialist 
ofBcers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUl. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  wUl  the  gentleman 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  purpose  of  KM. 
4296  is  to  insure  the  retention  of  ade- 
quate numbers  of  experienced  lawyers 
in  the  uniformed  services. 

This  purpose  would  be  effected  by  pro- 
viding military  personnel  performing 
judge  advocate  or  law  specialist  duties 
with  an  Increase  In  their  monetary  com- 
pensation. 

The  compensation  increases  author- 
ized by  this  legislation  provide: 

First,  a  regular  monthly  payment  of 
special  pay  ranging  from  $50  per  month 
for  a  second  lieutenant  and  captain,  to 
$200  per  month  for  lawyers  in  the  grades 
of  colonel  and  above ;  and 

Second,  a  one-time  lump-sum  bonus  to 
be  offered  to  young  lawyers  who  com- 
plete their  active  service  obligation  and 
who  have  less  than  10  years  of  com- 
missioned service. 

This  latter  bonus,  called  a  "continua- 
tion pay"  bonus,  would  be  payable  at 
the  rate  of  2  months'  basic  pay  for  each 
additional  year  the  young  lawyer  agrees 
to  extend  his  active  duty  service  commit- 
ment. The  bill  provides  that  the  mini- 
mum additional  obUgatlon  would  be  3 
years,  with  a  maximum  obligation  of  6 
years. 

NECESSTTT    KOR   THE   LEGISLATION 

Department  of  Defense  witnesses 
strongly  support  this  legislation.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  military  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  Initially  procuring  the  required 
number  of  young  lawyers.  This  results 
because  of  the  pressures  of  the  draft. 
However,  they  are  faced  with  a  critical 
retention  problem  by  virtue  of  their  In- 
ability to  retain  on  active  duty  experi- 
enced lawyers,  once  they  have  completed 
their  obligated  period  of  service. 

This  bill  is  therefore  primailly  de- 
signed to  cope  with  this  critical  problem 
of  retention. 

FISCAL   ASPECTS 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ad- 
vised the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
result  in  annual  estimated  costs  of  ap- 
proximately $7  million. 
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COMaOTTEE    POSITION 


The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  a 
quorum  being  present,  unanimously  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  H.R.  4296,  as 
amended,  and  strongly  urges  approval  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  the  military  person- 
nel in  the  judge  advocate's  division  not 
participated  in  aU  the  military  pay  in- 
crcftscs? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes,  they  have.  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  but  notwithstanding  that  fact  they 
have  been  leaving  and  not  reenlisting. 
We  are  up  against  the  proposition  now, 
in  order  to  retain  these  experienced  per- 
sonnel, of  a  need  to  provide  higher  pay 
scales  for  them. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  top  increase? 
Mr.   PHILBIN.   The   increases   range 
from  $50  a  month  for  a  second  lieuten- 
ant and  $200  a  month  for  the  lawyer  in 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  above. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  much? 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  It  is  $50  a  month  for 
second  lieutenants  and  captains,  and 
$200  a  month  for  colonels  and  higher 
rcmlcs.  * ""' 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  I 
understand  the  basis  of  his  inquiry. 

Just  4  months  ago  we  established  the 
Military  Justice  Act  of  1968,  which  came 
into  operation.  Under  its  terms  this  Con- 
gress mandated  certain  additional  bur- 
dens upon  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corps  of  the  various  services,  requiring 
some  800  additional  lawyers  in  vmiform. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  retention 
rates  at  the  present  time  in  the  Army 
are  14  percent,  in  the  Navy  11  percent, 
in  the  Marine  Corps  5.1  percent,  and  in 
the  Air  Force  14  percent. 

As  the  result  of  a  study  made  over  a 
period  of  years  finally  the  Department 
of  Defense  came  up  with  a  recomenda- 
tion  that  action  had  to  be  taken  compa- 
rable to  that  taken  with  respect  to  doctors 
in  the  existing  law  in  order  to  retain 
in  the  service  people  of  professional  legal 
competence  to  discharge  these  respon- 
sibilities being  imposed  upon  them. 

As  a  result  of  that  need  this  legislation 
was  drafted  and  is  brought  here  today. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  applies  only  to  ac- 
tive-duty personnel;    or  does  it  apply 
equally  to  Reserve  personnel? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  It  applies  only  to  people 
on  active  duty,  both  Reserve  and  Regu- 
lar Army. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  with  respect  to  re- 
servists, only  when  called? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Only  when  serving  as  a 
judge  advocate  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  true  that  the  reten- 
tion percentage  figures  the  gentleman 
cited  may  have  included  some  men  who 
were  drafted  or  otherwise  serving  tem- 
porarily who  did  not  remain  in  the  serv- 
ice, or  are  the  percentages  based  upon 
active-duty  persomiel? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  They  are  computed  after 
the  period  of  obligation. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Then   the   figures   are 
based  upon  all  those  who  come  and  go? 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  It  comprises  those  who 
are  members  of  the  corps. 


I  can  answer  the  gentleman  this  way : 
a  great  many  of  them  come  in  through 
Reserve  status,  ROTC,  and  they  are 
finally  commissioned  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  Corps.  They  serve  a  period 
of  4  years.  That  is  the  period  of  their 
obligation.  It  is  the  retention  beyond  the 
obligated  period  that  is  computed  in  the 
figures  I  have  just  given. 

This  measure,  which  I  introduced  last 
January  in  anticipation  of  the  effects 
of  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968,  is 
intended  to  do  only  one  thing — provide 
a  vehicle  which  will  allow  the  armed 
services  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
private  and  civilian  government  sectors 
for  lawyers.  It  would  do  this  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  grant 
professional  pay  and  a  continuation 
bonus  to  military  lawyers  as  retention 
incentives.  The  need  for  this  type  of 
compensation  is  clear,  verified  and 
immediate. 

The  imdisputed  fact  is  that  our  serv- 
ices have  been  and  remain  unable  to  re- 
tain sufficient  military  lawyers  beyond 
the  initial  commitment  obligation  to 
carry  out  their  assigned  missions.  In  the 
Army  only  14  percent  of  the  young  JAG's 
remain  to  the  5-year  point  and  only  10 
percent  stay  10  years.  The  Air  Force  is 
retaining  about  14  percent  of  its  lawyers 
for  a  career  but  estimates  that  it  needs  a 
minimum  of  45  percent  in  order  to  do  its 
job  properly.  The  Marine  Corps  has  the 
worst  retention  rate  of  all — 5.1  percent — 
and  the  Navy's  11  percent  puts  it  in  the 
desaerate  category.  These  are  the  reali- 
ties of  the  problem.  H.R.  4296  can  pro- 
vide the  ''olution. 

The  remedy  embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion was  not  based  on  speculation  but  on 
a  very  thorough  study  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  considered  not  only  the 
reasons  present  JAG  officers  are  resign- 
ing at  alarming  rates,  but  particularly 
why  so  many  have  left  the  services  in 
the  past  5  years.  It  was  commissioned  in 
August  of  1967  in  response  to  a  growing 
awareness  within  DOD  of  the  serious 
JAG  retention  problem.  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  are  contained  in  a 
huge  volume  which  was  completed  in 
October  of  last  year.  This  comprehensive 
"Report  on  Military  Lawyer  Procure- 
ment, Utilization  and  Retention"  made 
several  recommendations  including  one 
calling  for  legislation  authorizing  profes- 
sional pay  and  a  continuation  bonus  for 
JAG's.  H.R.  4296  embodies  that  recom- 
mendation and  has  been  reported  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
two  minor  amendments  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Basically,  it  would  authorize  profes- 
sional pay  ranging  from  $50  to  $200  per 
month  for  JAG  officers  and  a  continua- 
tion bonus  payable  at  the  rate  of  2 
months'  basic  pay  for  each  year  for  which 
the  JAG  agreed  to  remain  on  active  duty 
beyond  any  then  outstanding  active  duty 
obligation  or  service  commitment.  The 
contract  would  be  for  a  minimum  of  3 
and  a  maximimi  of  6  years  and  would  be 
limited  to  those  officers  with  10  or  fewer 
years  of  commissioned  service.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  professional  pay  is  to  provide 
JAG  officers  with  a  regular  monthly  in- 
come more  nearly  commensurate  with 


that  enjoyed  by  their  civilian  contempo- 
raries in  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  also  private  practice.  The 
continuation  bonus  would  be  offered  at 
the  time  when  a  young  officer  would  be 
faced  with  the  decision  to  resign  or  make 
a  career  of  the  service. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  bill 
is  designed  not  merely  to  obtain  lawyers 
but  to  keep  experienced  ones.  As  a  result, 
the  major  thrust  of  the  remedy  in  this 
measure  would  operate  at  the  point  when 
the  young  officer  concludes  his  initial  ob- 
ligation. At  the  end  of  this  4-year  period, 
the  young  military  lawyer  is  just  coming 
into  his  own  professionally.  He  is  in  the 
position  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion either  in  the  service  or  elsewhere 
because  he  has  obtained  the  knowledge, 
judgment,  and  background  only  experi- 
ence in  the  law  can  provide.  Therefore, 
it  is  here  that  the  major  effort  must  be 
made  to  retain  him,  as  the  DOD  study 
showed  that  it  is  at  this  career  point 
that  young  JAG's  are  leaving  the  serv- 
ices. 

The  importance  of  experience  in  the 
law  carmot  be  overemphasized.  Those 
who  have  practiced  can  verify  its  value. 
However,  more  pertinent  is  the  fact  that 
the  Militai-y  Justice  Act  of  1968  demands 
experienced  attorneys  in  the  JAG  Corps. 
That  law,  in  addition  to  requiring  that 
the  right-to-counsel  guarantees  in  re- 
cent years  extended  to  criminal  de- 
fendants be  afforded  servicemen,  also 
mandates  that  military  judges  preside 
over  special  as  well  as  general  courts- 
martial  and  insists  that  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  not  be  adjudged  by  a  special 
court-martial  imless  a  military  judge  is 
detailed  to  the  court.  Do  we  want  yoimg 
recent  law  school  graduates  as  military 
judges  in  such  matters  as  bad  conduct 
discharges,  felonies  and  other  serious 
military  charges?  Of  course  not.  We  must 
have  mature  lawyers  who  have  experi- 
ence to  make  vital  judgments. 

Yet,  at  the  present  time,  we  do  not 
have  them,  and  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  study  concluded,  the  situation 
shows  no  evidence  of  improving.  It  ended 
with  this  grim  forecast: 

Unless  the  trend  ...  (of  low  retention 
rates)  ...  Is  changed,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  lawyers  in  uniform  will  be  obli- 
gated tour  officers  recently  out  of  law  school 
who  are  in  the  service  only  as  a  result  of 
the  draft  pressures. 

With  this  prospect  in  view,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  recom- 
mended this  legislation  realizing  that 
action  must  be  taken  now  to  solve  this 
problem.  We  in  the  Congress  mandated 
that  a  job  be  done  and  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  the  imlformed  services 
with  the  tools  needed  to  do  it.  We  must 
keep  faith  with  those  of  whom  we  have 
demanded  greater  service  and  more  re- 
sponsibUity.  H.R.  4296  is  the  fulfillment 
of  that  commitment. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
the  legal  arms  of  our  services  in  the 
past  year  have  faced  mounting  prob- 
lems. They  have  encountered  difficult 
situations  from  Presidio  to  Camp  Le- 
jeune,  from  Long  Binh  to  Hawaii.  They 
are  tested  at  every  turn  and  must,  to  do 
their  jobs  properly,  have  the  cool  and 
level-headedness  only  experience  gives. 


Today  we  consider  legislation  which 
will  provide  the  necessary  incentive  to 
retain  the  young  lawyer  who  has  gained 
the  experience  our  services  so  vltaiiy 
need  It  will  make  our  services  competi- 
tive with  the  private  practice  of  the  law 
and  the  civilian  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment It  wUl  help  solve  an  immediate 
problem  and  may  prevent  a  future  one. 
It  should  insure  that  our  service  person- 
nel receive  the  best  possible  legal  advice 
and  counsel.  FinaUy.  it  wiU  guarantee 
that  our  JAG  Corps  are  flUed  with  career 
lawyers  interested  in  the  mUitary^  serv- 
ices not  merely  law  school  graduates 
fulfiUlng  their  obUgation.  It  is  a  sound 
approach  which  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation.  ^,    .,       ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  4296 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revrese^mives    of    the    United    States    of 
TmericTin  congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
5  of  title  37.  united  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  sections  and 
corresponding  items  in  the  analysis: 
■5  302a.  Special   pay:    judge   advocates   and 
law  specialists 
••(a)   In  addition  to  any  other  basic  pay, 
speciaa  pay.  Incentive  pay.  or  allowances  to 
wWch  hVls  entitled,  each  Judge  advocate  of 
The  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corpe, 
or   la^'   I^lallst   of    the   Coast   Guard    as 
defined  infection  801  of  title  10.  other  than 
one  ordered  to  active  duty  for  less  than  o^ 
year.  Is  entitled  to  special  pay  at  the  rat^ 
set  forth  below  while  he  is  performing  judge 

^'-af^ra^'^th  for  each  month  of  active 
dutv.  if  he  IS  m  pay  grade  O  1.  O  2.  or  O  3: 

"  (2 »  $150  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  If  he  is  in  pay  grade  O  4  or  O  5:  or 

•■(3)    $200   a   month   for   each  month   of 
active  duty.  If  he  is  In  pay  grade  above  O  5. 

■■(b>  The  amounts  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  Included  In 
computing  the  amount  of  an  increase  in  pay 
authorized  by  any  other  provision  of  this  title 
or  in  computing  retired  pay  or  severance  pay. 
5  311a  Special  pay:  cdlhUnuatlon  Pay  /or 
judge  advocates  and  law  specialists 
who  extend  their  service  on  active 

duty  ...  J  v.- 

"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  secretary  concerned,  a  Judge  advocate  otf 
the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps, 
or  a  law  specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who— 
"(1)  Is  entitled  to  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion 302a  of  this  title; 

"(2)  has  completed  his  iniUal  acUve  duty 
service  commitment  as  a  Judge  advocate  or 
law  specialist;  and 

••(3)  executes  a  written  agreement  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three,  but  not  more  than  six.  additional 
vears; 

may  be  paid  not  more  than  two  months- 
basic  pay  at  the  rate  appUcable  to  him  when 
he  executes  that  agreement  for  each  addi- 
tional year  that  he  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty  Pay  under  this  seoUon  may,  at  the 
election  of  the  officer,  be  paid  to  Wm  in  a 
lump  sum  at  the  beginning  of  the  additional 
period  or  be  prorated. 

"(b)  An  officer  who  has  received  special 
pay  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may — 

"(11  qualify  for  a  second  payment  of  that 
pay  when  he  becomes  eligible  for  voluntary 
retirement,  with  pay.  upon  completion  of 
twenty  years  of  active  service,  by  executing 
a  written  agreement  to  remain  on  active  duty 


for  a  perioa  prescribed  in  that  subsection; 

and 

"(2)  be  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  pre- 
scribed m  that  subsection  and  at  the  rate  oi 
basic  pay  applicable  to  him  at  the  Ume  ho 
executes  the  agreement. 

'  (c)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on  active 
duty  for  the  entire  period  for  which  he  was 
naid  under  this  secUon  shall  refund  that  per- 
centage of  the  payment  that  the  un«e''«l 
part  of  the  period  is  of  the  total  period  for 
which  the  payment  was  made." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacUng  clause  and 
insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"That  chapter  5  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  foUovrtng 
new  sections  and  corresponding  Items  in  the 
analysis: 

■  Sec.  302a.  Special  pay:  Judge  advocates 
and  law  specialists 
"'(a)  In  addition  to  any  other  basic  pay, 
special  pay.  Incentive  pay  or  allowances  to 
which  he  Is  entitled,  each  Judge  advocate  of 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps, 
or  law  specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  de- 
fined In  section  801  of  title  10.  other  than  one 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  less  than  one  year, 
U  entlUed  to  special  pay  at  the  rates  set 
forth  below  while  he  is  performing  Judge  ad- 
vocate duties— 

"  '  ( 1 )  $50  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac» 
tlve  duty.  If  he  is  In  pay  grade  O-l,  0-2,  or 

0-3; 

"  '(2)  $150  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty.  If  he  Is  In  pay  grade  O-A  or  0-5;  or 

"'(3)  $200  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty.  If  he  U  in  a  pay  grade  above  0-5. 

"•(b)  The  amounts  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  Included  In 
computing  the  amount  of  an  Increase  In  pay 
authorized  by  any  other  provision  0!f  this 
title  or  m  computing  retired  pay  or  severance 
pay. 

"  Sec.  31la.  Special  pay:  continuation  pay 
for  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialists  who  extend  their 
service  on  active  duty 

"'(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  a  Judge  advocate 
of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps,  or  a  law  specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

who — 

"  '(1)  Is  entlUed  to  special  pay  imder  sec- 
tion 302a  of  this  tltie; 

"  '(2)  has  completed  his  Initial  active  duty 
service  commitment  as  a  Judge  advocate  or 
law  specialist  and  not  more  than  10  years  of 
active  service;  and 

"  '(3)  executes  a  written  agreement  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three,  but  not  more  than  six.  additional  years; 
may  be  paid  not  more  than  two  months'  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  applicable  to  him  when  he 
executes  that  agreement  for  each  additional 
year  that  he  agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty. 
Pay  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  In  equal 
annual  or  semiannual  installments,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  mlUtary  de- 
partment concerned  In  the  case  of  a  Judge 
advocate  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  In  the  case  of  a  law 
specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard,  in  each  addi- 
tional year  covered  by  a  written  agreement  to 
remain  on  active  duty.  However.  In  meritori- 
ous cases  the  pay  may  be  paid  In  fewer  In- 
stallments If  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines It  to  be  m  the  best  interest  of  the 
judge  advocate  or  law  specialist. 

"■(b)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on 
active  duty  for  the  entire  period  for  which 
he  was  paid  under  this  section  shaU  refund 
that  percentage  of  the  payment  that  the 
unserved  part  of  the  period  Is  of  the  total 
period  for  which  the  payment  was  made.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
°Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 


in  support  of  H.R.  4296.  which  has  been 
introduced  and  sponsored  by  n^  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Alexander  Pirnie. 
I  joined  my  colleague  by  sponsoring  an 
identical  bUl,  H.R.  8630. 

It  came  as  no  great  surprise  that  a 
Department    of    Defense    study    docu- 
mented   the    existence    of    a    critical, 
chronic    retention    problem    regarding 
military  lawyers.  At  a  time  when  court 
decisions  and  the  MUltary  Justice  Act 
of  1968— which  became  effective  slightly 
over  3  months  ago— are  requiring  that 
military   personnel  have  available   the 
services  of  a  mUitary  lawyer  in  court- 
martial  and  related  proceedings,  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  learn  that  the  military  serv- 
ices have  not  only  been  operating  with 
a  shortage  of  career  force  lawyers,  but 
that  the  number  of  experienced  lawyers 
is  so  small  and  the  retention  rate  of  these 
specialized  personnel  is  minuscle. 

The  DOD  study  found  the  career  force 
in  each  of  the  mUitary  services  to  be  op- 
erating with  the  following  shortages: 
Army,  323;  Navy,  170;  Marine  Corps,  112; 
Air  Force,  132 ;  and  DOD- wide,  737. 

The  study  found  that  the  number  of 
experienced  lawyers  in  relation  to  the 
total  force  in  fiscal  1970  will  be  as  follows: 
Army  29  percent;  Navy,  36  percent;  Ma- 
rine Corps,  16  percent;  Air  Force  42 
percent;  and  DOD-wide,  35  percent.  Fur- 
thermore, the  trend  is  getting  worse. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
hearings  on  this  legislation  revealed  that 
the  retention  rate  of  mUitary  lawyers  m 
the  Army  is  only  14  percent  up  to  5  years 
and  10  percent  thereafter.  The  Navy 
retains  11  percent.  The  Marme  Corps 
retains  5.1  percent.  And  the  Air  Force 
retains  4  percent. 

The  purpose  of  this  biU  is  therefore  to 
insure  the  retention  of  adequate  numbers 
of  experienced  lawyers  in  the  miUtary 
services.  This  purpose  will  be  effected  by 
providing  military  personnel  performing 
judge  advocate  or  law  specialist  duties 
with  an  increase  in  monetary  compema- 
tion   The  Department  of  Defense  after 
studying  the  problem  and  reviewmg  the 
budgetary  impact,  has  supported  the  ap- 
proach of  this  bill.  The  estimated  first 
year  cost  for  the  bill  would  be  $7  million. 
The  economic  stimulus  would  be  made 
available    in    two    forms,    first    as    the 
regular  monthly  payment  of  a  special 
pay  and  second  as  a  service  continuation 
pay  bonus.  The  special  pay  would  give 
professional  status  to  the  lawyers  com- 
parable to  that  which  is  now  accorded 
to  the  Medical  and  Dental  Corps.  It  woiUd 
mean  special  pay  of  $50  a  montii  to  Uie 
grades  of  second  lieutenant,  lieutenant, 
and  captain.  The  service  continuation 
bonus  would  be  paid  at  a  rate  of   2 
months'  basic  pay  for  each  year  for 
which  the  lawyer  agrees  to  remam  m  an 
active  service  status  beyond  his  existing 
active  duty  obligation. 

This  bill  Is  not  designed  or  intended 
as  an  example  of  favoritism  toward 
lawyers  It  is  designed  and  intended  to 
meet  a  very  real  and  existing  crisis.  The 
impending  change  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  which  would  make  the  vulnerable 
draft  age  at  about  19  may  well  mean  that 
we  will  be  able  to  draft  fewer  lawyers. 
There  Is  really  no  provision  for  drafting 
lawyers  at  this  time.  If  there  were  such 
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a  provision,  there  would  be  no  crlste. 
Congress  has  mandated  through  the 
Military  Justice  Act  that  lawyers  be 
made  available.  Now  we  have  found  It 
necessary  to  provide  special  Incentives 
to  keep  available  the  lawyers  now  In 
service.  I  call  upon  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.  I 
would  hope  It  can  be  speedily  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
certainly  happy  to  add  my  strong  sup- 
port to  the  measure  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pnuni) , 
VLB,.  4296.  As  sponsor  of  a  companion 
bill.  HJl.  9075,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  this  legislation  Is  vital  if  we  are  to 
insure  fair  and  prompt  military  Justice. 
The  problem  of  retaining  adequate  num- 
bers of  military  lawyers  has  been  grow- 
ing for  several  years.  The  passage  of  the 
Military  Justice  Act  of  1968,  coupled  with 
the  decision  of  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  in  the  Tempia  case  has  only 
accelerated  the  problem.  A  recent  siun- 
mary  of  retention  rates  Indicates  the 
scope  of 'the  problem: 

RETENTION  RATES  FOR  MILITARY  LAWYERS 


Requirtd  Actual  Numerical 

rata  par  rata  par  shortage 

ytar  year  in  career 

(peicant)  (percent)  force 


Army                     --  25  1'  -323 

Nav? 30  8  -170 

Air'^orce::::::::::.:        «        «.|       -}» 

Marine  Corps 25  3.6  -UZ 

The  bill  before  us  would  attack  the 
problem  from  two  standpoints.  First,  it 
would  add  to  the  monthly  salary  of  mili- 
tary lawyers  by  means  of  the  so-called 
"professional  pay."  This  provision  is  in 
line  with  current  practice  in  providing 
professional  pay  for  doctors,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians.  Professional  pay  in  part 
compensates  for  the  difference  in  pay 
realized  by  a  professional  man  serving 
in  the  military.  It  certainly  does  not 
make  private  and  military  pay  scale 
equal,  or  anywhere  near  It.  It  does,  how- 
ever, put  the  military  in  a  position  to 
more  effectively  bargain  during  those 
crucial  first  years  out  of  law  school.  Of 
particular  importance  is  the  fact  that 
this  provision  will  allow  effective  com- 
petitlOTi  with  salaries  offered  to  lawyers 
under  the  civil  service  salary  schedule. 
The  second  phase  of  the  legislation 
deals  with  the  problem  which  occurs 
when  the  military  lawyer  completes  his 
Initial  period  of  obligated  service.  It  Is 
at  this  point  the  young  lawyer,  faced 
with  a  choice  between  the  practice  of  law 
within  the  military,  or  civilian  practice, 
is  receiving  Increasingly  tempting  of- 
fers from  the  private  sector.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  publicity  on  the  sal- 
aries in  excess  of  $15,000  now  being  of- 
fered to  yoimg  law  graduates. 

To  meet  this  phase  of  the  problem,  this 
legislation  would  provide  a  "continua- 
tion bonus"  to  those  military  lawyers  who 
agreed  to  continue  on  active  duty  after 
completion  of  their  obligated  service.  I 
feel  that  this  approach  will  be  a  tremen- 
do\is  aid  in  retaining  some  of  the  fine 
young  lawyers  now  in  the  various  Judge 
Advocate  Corps. 


I  might  Just  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  have  adopted  this  approach  as  the 
solution  to  an  Identical  problem  in  the 
submarine  service.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment felt  that  its  retention  rate  for  nu- 
clear sbmarlne  officers  was  critical  in 
view  of  the  fact  it  had,  or  was  about  to, 
drop  to  40  percent.  They  felt  very  strong- 
ly that  a  continuation  bonus  plan  would 
solve  their  problem.  The  high  degree  of 
acceptance  of  this  approach  to  solution 
of  this  type  of  problem  is  emphasized  by 
the  imanimous  endorsement  that  bill  re- 
ceived, and  the  very  rapid  action  taken 
on  the  bill  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  clear  if  contin- 
uation bonuses  are  the  solution  to  reten- 
tion problems  in  the  Navy's  submarine 
service  where  the  retention  rate  is  40  per- 
cent, it  certainly  should  be  applied  to  the 
lawyers  in  that  service  who's  retention 
rate  is  8  percent. 

If  we  are  to  carry  out  oiu:  commitment 
to  a  fair,  impartial  system  of  military 
justice,  we  must  move  promptly  to  Insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  military  lawyers. 
The  urgency  is  heightened  by  the  passage 
of  the  draft  lottery  legislation  which  will 
make  recruitment  of  military  lawyers 
even  more  difficult. 

Through  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968,  we  renewed  our  commitment  to  a 
high  standard  of  justice  in  the  military. 
This  was  certainly  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  increasing  protection  afforded  de- 
fendants in  civilian  criminal  cases.  Our 
servicemen  are  entitled  to  at  least  as  high 
a  caliber  representation  as  is  provided 
civilian  criminal  defendants.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  would  be 
somewhat  nervous  about  being  repre- 
sented in  a  court,  military  or  civilian,  by 
a  veterinarian.  This  exact  situation  was 
revealed  in  a  recent  case  in  Federal  court 
in  Utah.  The  Federal  court  was  review- 
ing, on  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  an  Army 
case  where  the  defendant  was  repre- 
sented by  an  Army  veterinarian.  By  this 
comment  I  cast  no  aspersions  on  the 
abilities  of  veterinarians  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine  for  which 
they  were  trained. 

At  a  time  when  our  military  services  are 
under  increasing  attack  by  some  seg- 
ments of  the  public,  we  must  be  doubly 
certain  that  every  member  of  the  mili- 
tary service  has  available  to  him  trained, 
competent  military  lawyers  when  he  is 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  Likewise,  that 
he  can  obtain  a  prompt,  fair  trial  free 
from  any  influence  of  his  superior  offi- 
cers. 

I  would  urge  prompt  approval  of  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  4296,  I  take  this 
opportimlty  to  urge  its  passage  today. 
This  legislation,  as  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  creates  a 
"special  pay"  category  for  judge  advo- 
cates and  law  specialists.  H.R.  4296  pro- 
vides an  additional  $50  per  month  for 
second  lieutenEuits  through  captains, 
$150  per  month  for  majors  and  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  and  $200  per  month 
for  colonels  and  above.  Also  incorporated 
in  the  measure  is  a  "continuation  pay" 
plan.  A  Judge  advocate  who  agrees  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  will  be  entitled  to 


receive  2  months'  basic  pay  for  each  year 
served  beyond  any  then  outstanding  ob- 
ligation or  commitment.  Such  a  contract 
for  extension  of  service  would  require  a 
mtn<miim  ofa^atlon  of  three  additional 
years  of  service  and  a  maximum  obliga- 
tion of  6  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  22  years  officers  in 
the  medical  and  dental  corps  have  re- 
ceived "special  pay,"  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "professional  pay."  Since 
1967,  this  group  also  has  been  granted 
"continuJation  pay."  The  enactment  of 
these  provisions  for  medical  officers  was 
prompted  by  the  need  to  increase  their 
retention  rate  to  meet  service  personnel 
requirements. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
termine precisely  how  successful  these 
monetary  inducements  have  been  in 
accomplishing  that  goal.  Three  other 
factors  also  have  influenced  medical  re- 
tention rates.  First,  all  newly  licensed 
doctors  must  perform  2  years'  miUtary 
service.  Second,  a  separate,  accelerated 
promotion  program  has  been  made  appli- 
cable to  physicians.  Third,  assistance  for 
medical  education  expenses  is  available 
in  return  for  additional  obligated  serv- 
ice. Nevertheless,  whatever  the  specific 
reason,  the  resignation  rate  of  medical 
officers  has  been  significantly  reduced. 

The  critical  situation  which  prompted 
the  extensive  revision  of  medical  pay  pol- 
icies during  the  last  two  decades  now 
confronts  the  Judge  advocate  division  of 
every  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
July  of  this  year,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stated  that  the  legal  career  force  is 
operating  under  shortages  amounting  to 
323  in  the  Army,  170  in  the  Navy,  112 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  132  in  the  Air 
Force.  Should  the  present  trend  continue, 
by  1972  or  1975  the  services  will  be  oper- 
ating their  Judicial  systems  with  an  in- 
ordinate number  of  lawyers  who  are  re- 
cent law  school  graduates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  H.R.  4296  may  not 
entirely  resolve  the  retention  problem,  it 
is  a  first  step  toward  retaining  the  law- 
yers required  to  insiure  a  strong  legal 
service  within  our  Armed  Forces.  Thus, 
I  hope  that  we  in  this  House  will  begin 
today  to  work  toward  that  goal  by  en- 
acting this  legislation. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4296,  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  and  retention  of  judge  ad- 
vocates and  law  specialist  officers  for  the 
armed  services.  As  a  sponsor  of  Identical 
legislation,  I  am  aware  of  the  need  to 
insure  the  retention  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  experienced  lawyers  in  the  imi- 
f  ormed  swrices. 

It  Is  difficult  to  state  how  many  an 
adequate  number  is.  However,  presently 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  a  short- 
age of  over  730  experienced  military  law- 
yers. As  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Defense  Department  stated: 

Failure  to  curb  the  current  outflow  oi  ex- 
perienced lawyers  could,  within  a  lew  years, 
drastically  Impair  the  ability  of  those  re- 
maining military  lawyers  to  provide  necessary 
legal  services  within  the  Armed  Services. 

The  major  problem  Involved  is  that 
there  is  a  very  poor  balance  between  ex- 
perienced and  inexperienced  lawyers 
within  the  military.  DOD  statistics  show 
that  the  problem  grows  worse  by  the 


year.  H.R.  4296  is  designed  to  create  In- 
centives that  will  maintain  a  career  force 
on  the  desired  experience  level.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  fairness  of  such 
incentives,  for  military  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  veterinarians  presenUy  receive 
additional  compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  there  has 
beoi  a  lot  of  talk  recently  concerning  GI 
rights.  I  contend  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  and  the  subsequent  Increase  in  the 
number  of  experienced  lawyers  who  re- 
main in  the  uniformed  services  beyond 
theh-  obligated  tour  of  4  years,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  owx>rtunity  for 
these  GI  rights  to  be  recognized. 

We  have  an  opportimlty  today  to  help 
each  and  every  serviceman  as  an  indi- 
vidual. I  urge  that  my  colleagues  Join  me 
in  supporting  H H.  4296. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
speedy  consideration  of  Hil.  4296,  to 
provide  financial  incentives  for  the  re- 
tention of  military  lawyers. 

As  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  military 
services  are  having  do  difficulty  obtain- 
ing young  lawyers  fresh  out  of  law  school 
for  a  4-year  tour  of  duty.  The  pressure 
of  the  draft  is  enough  to  encourage  law 
school  graduates  to  enlist.  However,  after 
completing  their  initial  obligation,  for 
various  reasons,  most  military  lawyers 
are  leaving  the  service.  As  a  result,  a 
serious  experience  gap  has  been  created. 
The  military  lawyers  are  leaving  just  at 
the  time  they  have  reached  a  level  of  ex- 
pertise that  makes  them  especiaUy  valu- 
able. They  are  then  replaced  by  new,  in- 
experienced officers  who  must  again  be 
upgraded  to  minimum  proficiency.  As 
this  process  continues,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  experience  and  quality  level  of  the 
overall  Judge  Advocate  Corps  must 
suffer.  .     _ 

At  a  time  when  our  military  justice 
system  is  coming  under  continued  con- 
stitutional attack,  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  the  Congress  provide  incen- 
tives to  retain  our  well-trained  and  ex- 
perienced middle-level  military  lawyers. 
HJl.  4296  provides  two  new  methods 
of  compensation  for  military  attorneys. 
The  first  is  a  regular  additional  monthly 
payment  ranging  from  $50  to  $200  per 
month  depending  on  grade.  The  second 
is  the  payment  of  a  one-time  bonus  pay- 
able to  military  lawyers  if  they  agree  to 
continue  in  the  service  for  a  specified 
period  after  their  initial  obUgation  has 
beoi  served.  The  bonus  would  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  2  months'  "base" 
pay  for  each  year— 3  to  6 — that  the  at- 
torney agrees  to  reenllst  for. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Congress 
has,  in  the  past,  utilized  these  methods 
of  financial  incentive  with  great  success 
to  encourage  career  retention  of  mili- 
tary professionals.  At  present,  doctors, 
veterinarians,  dentists,  and  certain  nu- 
clear-trained submarine  officers  receive 
special  financial  assistance.  There  is  no 
question  that  these  incentives  have  in- 
creased retention  of  professionals  in 
these  specialties.  There  is,  further,  no 
reason  why  this  same  method  cannot  be 
used    to    retain    experienced    military 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure  for  two  basic 


reasons.  Tlrst,  as  a  matter  of  flnanclal 
equity  for  military  lawyers.  Second,  and 
much  more  importantly,  to  alleviate  a 
serious  professional  deficiency  in  the 
legal  ranks  of  our  military  services. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  now  before  the  House, 
professional  pay  for  military  lawyers,  is 
long  overdue.  It  is  quite  common  for  us 
to  talk  in  terms  of  "critical  shortages"  or 
"crisis  conditions,"  but  those  trite  phrases 
still  seem  in  order  today. 

A  Department  of  Defense  study  group 
has  determined  that  there  exists  an 
alarming  737-person  shortage  in  career 
lawyers  in  the  military  services.  In  effect, 
this  determination  means  that  what  is 
needed  for  our  Armed  Forces  to  effective- 
ly maintain  legal  services  is  another  737 
experienced  lawyers,  those  who  have 
stayed  on  after  their  initial  obligated 
tour. 

In  the  past  several  years,  this  body 
has  asked  military  lawyers  to  play  an 
increasing  role  in  our  total  Judicial 
system.  The  Military  Justice  Act  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  added  re- 
sponsibility entrusted  to  these  officers 
and  specialists.  Individual  rights  of  serv- 
icemen have  been  expanded,  and  the  mil- 
itary lawyer  is  the  vanguard  for  their 
protection. 

We  have  placed  added  responsibilities 
on  the  services;  now  let  us  pass  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  insure  their  able  ad- 
ministration. 

Likewise,  judicial  activity  has  placed 
a  great  burden  on  the  already  under- 
staffed legal  corps.  O'Callahan  against 
Parker  promises  to  Increase  their  activi- 
ties in  determining  jurisdiction  in  new 
cases  and  relief  where  final  cases  are 
reconsidered. 

As  any  lawyer  knows,  experience  is 
vital  in  adequately  giving  legal  counsel  to 
a  client.  With  the  shortage  of  experi- 
enced personnel  mentioned  earlier,  and 
the  Increased  need  for  expert  advice,  it 
is  evident  that  we  must  make  a  strong 
effort  to  retain  young  lawyers  and  there- 
by increase  the  percentage  of  seasoned 
lawyers  to  total  attorneys  in  service. 

During  an  investigation  of  this  prob- 
lem, I  ran  across  some  floor  comments 
made  over  20  years  ago  when  this  same 
problem  was  being  debated  with  respect 
to  professional  pay  for  medical  doctors 
and  dentists. 

The  same  solution  presented  now,  pro- 
fessional pay,  was  offered  In  these  words 
by  Congressman  Blackney  from  Michi- 
gan: 


becomes  apparent  that  some  inducement  be 
offered  to  those  groups  in  the  armed  forces 
in  order  to  secure  and  retain  their  servlcee 
therein. 


Everyone  knows  that  we  live  in  a  chaotic 
age;  that  the  international  situation  is  ex- 
tremely acute  and,  therefore,  the  mainte- 
nance of  o\ir  Army  and  Navy  is  a  No.  1  prob- 
lem to  our  Nation  and  to  the  citizens  at 
large.  In  order  to  maintain  properly  such 
an  Army  and  Navy,  It  is  highly  essential  that 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  groups  should  be 
maintained  at  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. No  father  or  mother,  no  Congress- 
man, or  no  thinking  person,  wants  to  send 
the  boys  Into  service  vmless  they  are  assured 
in  advance  that  they  wlU  have  fuU,  complete, 
and  efficient  medical  attention.  That  is  the 
reason  why  this  bill  becomes  so  important. 

The  scarcity  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
dentists  in  our  armed  forces  is  alarming.  The 
financial  attractions  of  civilian  life  to  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  dentists  have  induced 
many  professional  men,  who  were  formerly 
in  servioe.  to  retire  to  private  life  and  it  now 


Then,  as  now.  the  necessity  of  offering 
experienced  profes8i<mal  assistance  to 
our  military  men  was  recognized.  Then 
the  necessity  was  met  by  wise  congres- 
sional action  and  professional  pay  was 
authorized  for  doctors  and  dentists  to 
keep  them  in  the  service. 

I  hope  that  the  House  chooses  that 
same  wise  course  today. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
support  of  H  JR..  4296,  a  measure  designed 
to  provide  an  incentive  to  obtain  and  re- 
tain an  adequate  number  of  experienced 
lawyers  in  our  military  services. 

In  April  1967,  the  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces  carried  an  article  on  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  the  Armed  Forces — all 
branches — were  expwrlenclng  in  retain- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  law  si>ecialist6 
and  judge  advocates.  "As  a  result,"  the 
article  reported,  "much  of  the  legal  work- 
load of  the  services  is  being  handled  by 
young  and  relatively  xmtried  officers 
whose  diplomas  still  smell  of  wet  ink." 
In  a  word,  recent  law  school  graduates 
are  willing  to  serve  a  4 -year  period  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  but  then  civilian  life — 
and  civilian  pay — attracts  them. 

Prompted  by  this  report,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pnuac).  the 
author  of  the  proposal  before  us.  did 
some  research.  He  learned  that,  in  1968. 
the  Army's  retention  rate  for  military 
lawyers  was  12  Vz  percent,  the  Navy's  12 
percent,  and  the  Air  Force's  19  percent. 
These  facts  alone  are  disturbing,  but 
another  factor  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Last  year.  Congress  wisely  en- 
acted the  Military  Justice  Act.  intending 
to  extend  to  our  service  men  and  women 
the  right-to-counsel  safeguards  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  guaranteed  to 
civilians.  This  means,  of  course,  that  our 
needs  for  qualified  and  experienced  law- 
yers in  the  military  will  rapidly  multiply. 
For  these  reasons,  I  joined  sponsor- 
ship of  a  bill  identical  to  B.B..  4296  as 
originally  introduced. 

Since  that  introduction,  the  findings  on 
which  it  was  based  have  been  substanti- 
ated by  a  study  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  recommends 
enactment  of  H  Jl.  4296  with  th^^end- 
ments  approved  by  the  Armed  Bervices 
Committee. 

As  reported  to  the  House  by  the  com- 
mittee, this  bill  would  make  a  special 
regular  monthly  payment  to  our  military 
lawyers,  thus  providing  them  with  an  in- 
come that  compares  more  favorably  to 
that  which  they  could  earn  in  civilian 
life.  Professional  pay  such  as  this  is  now 
paid,  as  you  know,  to  doctors,  dentists, 
and '  veterinarians.  Similarly,  special 
pay — that  is,  proficiency  pay— is  author- 
ized by  law  for  enlisted  personnel  with 
specialized  occupations. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bonus  for  military  lawyers 
who  agree  to  extend  their  service  for  at 
least  3  years  beyond  their  original  com- 
mitment. Bonus  payments  of  this  kind 
are  now  paid  to  physicians  and  others 
with  expertise  in  various  fields.  As  sug- 
gested by  the  DOD,  the  bonus  would  be 
payable  only  once  in  a  military  lawyers 
career. 
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If  we  are  to  provide  the  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation  who  serve  in  our 
military  with  the  legal  services  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  I  believe  that  we  must 
take  this  step  to  encourage  lawyers  to 
make  a  career  of  the  military. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
introducer  of  H.R.  10463,  a  similar  bill, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4296,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie). 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  recognizing  the 
,  gravity  of  the  military  lawyer  retention 
problem,  and  I  would  also  Uke  to  com- 
mend our  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  its  early  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation  which  offers  an  acc^t- 
able  solution  to  that  problem. 

The  Department  of  Defense  describes 
the  situation  involving  military  lawyers 
as  "a  critical,  chronic  retention  prob- 
lem." Unless  the  current  outflow  of  ex- 
perienced lawyers  is  curbed,  the  Depart- 
ment foresees  a  time,  only  a  few  years 
hence,  when  the  ability  of  the  remaining 
military  lawyers  to  provide  necessary 
leg§l  services  within  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  "dVastically"  impaired. 

Even  if  the  situation  described  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  its  report  to 
the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  a  projected  one, 
clearly,  present  conditions,  if  unchecked, 
will  lead  us  inevitably  to  it.  It  is  impera- 
tive, therefore,  that  we  take  action  now 
to  reverse  the  trend. 

We  need  only  to  examine  the  Depart- 
ment's own  flgiures  to  be  convinced  that 
the  Congress  must  act  quickly  to  retain 
experienced  military  lawyers  and  also  to 
attract  younger  lawyers  to  the  military 
service.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  num- 
ber of  experienced  military  lawyers 
needed  to  render  legal  services  of  the 
proper  quality,  the  career  force  in  each 
of  the  military  services  is  presently  oper- 
ating with  these  shortages:  Army,  323; 
Navy,  170;  Marine  Corps,  112;  Air  Force, 
132. 

The  ratio  between  experienced  and  in- 
experienced lawyers  gives  rise  to  even 
greater  concern.  At  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1970,  the  number  of  experi- 
enced lawyers  in  relation  to  the  total 
number  of  lawyers  in  each  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  was  reported  to  be  as  small 
as  29  percent  in  the  Army;  36  percent  in 
the  Navy;  16  percent  in  the  Marine 
Corps;  and  42  percent  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  military  lawyer  re- 
tention problem  has  grown  to  such 
serious  proportions  that  additional  fi- 
nancial incentives  are  urgently  needed 
to  assure  our  men  in  uniform  that  they 
will  continue  to  receive  proper  legal 
counsel  and  representation.  H.R.  4296,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  would  pro- 
vide such  financial  incentives  in  the  form 
of  professional  pay  and  a  continuation 
bonus.  At  the  highest  level,  pay  grade 
0-6  and  above,  military  lawyers,  who 
generally  will  have  had  20  or  more  years 
of  active  service,  would  receive  $200  per 
month.  At  the  0-3  pay-grade  level  and 
below,  the  special  pay  would  be  $50  per 
month. 

In  addition,  a  continuation  bonus 
would  be  payable  to  all  military  lawyers. 


with  10  or  fewer  years  of  commissioned 
service,  who  extend  their  service  on 
active  duty  upon  completion  of  their 
initial  active  service  commitment  as  a 
judge  advocate  or  law  specialist.  He 
must  execute  a  written  agreement  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at 
least  3,  but  not  more  than  6,  additional 
years.  This  continuation  pay  bonus 
would  be  divided  into  equal  annual  or 
semiannual  installments  and  would  be 
paid  over  the  period-  of  the  extended 
service  as  agreed  upon  by  the  military 
lawyer.  His  continuation  bonus  would  be 
computed  at  the  time  he  signs  the  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  of  not  more  than  2 
months'  basic  pay  for  each  additional 
year  of  extended  active  duty. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  esti- 
mated the  first  year  costs  of  these 
financial  incentives  at  $7  million,  and 
subsequent  annual  costs  would  not  be 
expected  to  exceed  this  amount. 

The  costs  involved  appear  to  be  rea- 
sonable in  view  of  the  critical  nature  of 
the  retention  problem  with  respect  to 
military  lawyers.  By  extending  these 
career  retention  incentives  to  military 
lawyers,  we  would  be  assured  that  our 
servicemen  would  have  available  the 
quality  of  legal  assistance  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Denial  of  this  assistance 
would  mean  a  denial  of  justice  imder  the 
law  to  our  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4296  deserves  our 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4296,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  procurement  and  retention  of 
judge  advocates  and  law  specialist  ofla- 
cers.  Specifically,  this  legislation  author- 
izes special  pay  for  judge  advocates  and 
law  specialists  and  also  provides  for  the 
payment  of  a  continuation  pay  bonus  to 
those  legal  oflBcers  with  not  more  than  10 
years  of  active  service  who  reenlist  upon 
the  completion  of  their  initial  active  duty 
commitment. 

The  necessity  for  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  4296  cannot  be  overemphasized.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense js  confronted  with  a  critical  reten- 
tion problem  which  exists  with  respect  to 
its  military  lawyers.  No  major  problems 
are  encountered  in  the  initial  procure- 
ment of  junior  legal  officers,  for  pres- 
sures generated  by  the  Selective  Service 
laws  produce  an  adequate  number  of  ap- 
plicants. However,  great  difficulties  are 
encountered  in  retaining  seasoned  mili- 
tary lawyers  beyond  the  period  of  their 
initial  obligation. 

This  retention  problem  is  graphically 
illustrated  by  statistical  data  compiled 
in  1968  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
These  findings  show  that  each  of  the 
four  services  suffer  severe  shortages  in 
their  career  forces  of  military  lawyers. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Army  Is  lacking 
323  career  lawyers  and  the  Navy,  170.  As 
a  result  of  these  shortages,  the  ratio  of 
experienced  lawyers  to  the  total  number 
of  lawyers  is  surprisingly  low  in  each  of 
the  four  services,  with  the  Department 
of  Defense-wide  average  a  low  35  per- 
cent. Far  from  improving,  it  is  expected 
that  this  imbalance  will  worsen  in  the 
absence  of  remedial  legislation.  As  the 
number  of  experienced  lawyers  in  the 
armed  services  diminishes,  we  can  rea- 


sonably expect  to  find  a  loss  of  conti- 
nuity in  many  armed  services  legal 
projects. 

To  maintain  a  career  force  of  the  de- 
sired experience,  adequate  numbers  of 
jiuiior  officers  must  be  attracted  into  the 
career  group.  Yet,  the  figures  show  that 
this  is  not  occurring.  The  Navy  retains 
only  10  percent  of  its  legal  officers  beyond 
the  mandatory  4  year  obUgation  and 
the  Air  Force,  14.5  percent. 

In  considering  whether  additional  fi- 
nancial incentives  are  necessary  in  order 
to  retain  military  lawyers,  it  is  impor- 
tsmt  to  note  that  financial  incentives 
have  been  used  successfully  to  solve  re- 
tention problems  in  other  critical  profes- 
sional areas.  Thus,  for  example,  both 
military  dentists  and  doctors  receive  ad- 
ditional compensation  ranging  from  $100 
to  $350  per  month.  Moreover,  military 
physicians  receive  a  continuation  bonus 
similar  to  the  one  proposed  in  H.R.  4296. 
Other  finanical  incentives,  such  as  re- 
enlistment  bonuses,  are  also  offered. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  a 
severe  problem  exists  with  regard  to  the 
retention  of  military  lawyers.  We  have 
before  us  today  a  solution  which  has 
proven  successful  in  alleviating  the 
shortage  of  professional  personnel  in  sev- 
eral other  critical  areas.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  believes  that  a  similar 
program  of  financial  incentives  is  neces- 
sary to  retain  skilled  legal  counsel;  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs  in  this 
judgment.  The  cost — $9.9  million — is  not 
prohibitive  when  compared  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  For  these  reasons,  I 
respectfully  urge  this  distinguished  body 
to  give  its  careful  consideration  to  the 
inunediate  passage  of  H.R.  4296.  This 
legislation  is  essential  if  the  legal  divi- 
sions of  each  of  our  military  services  are 
to  continue  to  perform  their  functions 
with  the  efficiency  and  skill  that  we  have 
learned  to  expect  from  them. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4296  which 
would  provide  professional  pay  and  a 
continuation  bonus  for  military  lawyers, 
a  companion  bill  to  one  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  in  the  session. 

Having  helped  author  H.R.  6555 — 
90th — the  proposed  Military  Personnel 
Legal  Counsel  Act,  and  having  supported 
the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968,  I  natu- 
rally became  actively  interested  in  the 
quality  of  military  justice. 

I  was  very  glad  that  the  90th  Congress 
renewed  its  promise  for  providing  our 
men  in  uniform  with  a  truly  just  mili- 
tary system;  however,  I  became  quite 
dismayed  by  the  alarming  statistics  in- 
dicating that  while  there  was  a  greater 
need  for  military  lawyers,  the  retention 
rate  of  military  lawyers  was  critically 
low.  A  comprehensive  Department  of  De- 
fense study  completed  in  October  1968 
of  military  lawyer  procurement,  utiliza- 
tion, and  retention  very  definitely  af- 
forded statistics  in  this  area  pointing  to 
a  shortage  of  manpower  and  an  "imsafe" 
imbalance  between  the  experienced  and 
inexperienced  lawyers. 

This  problem  has  resulted  because  of  a 
lack  of  career  retention  incentives  that 
are  now  furnished  to  physicians,  dentists, 
and  veterinarians,  but  not  lawyers.  After 
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a  4-year  obligation  tour,  the  military 
lawyer  realizes  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
stay  in  the  military.  If  he  leaves  the 
military,  he  is  almost  guaranteed  to  earn 
approximately  $5,000  more  a  year.  Is  it 
no  wonder  that  there  is  a  critical  short- 
age of  JAG'S? 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  recog- 
nized the  critlcality  of  the  retention 
problem,  and,  thus,  has  recommended 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
H.R.  4296.  The  "continuation  pay"  bonus 
wouid  be  payable  when  the  officer  would 
normally  be  required  to  make  a  decision 
to  continue  as  a  career  officer  in  the  mU- 
Itary  service  or  return  to  civilian  life — 
with  10  or  fewer  years  of  service.  A  "spe- 
cial pay"  would  more  nearly  commensu- 
rate with  salaries  enjoyed  by  civlUan 
contemporaries. 

Tlie  obvious  need  for  legislation  in  this 
area  is  squarely  met  by  H.R.  4296,  and 
accordingly,  I  strongly  urge  its  prompt 
enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRIVILEaED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privUeged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


for  another  reform  debate  In  the  next 
Congress.  Things  may  be  different  the 
next  time  around  when  the  taxpayer 
discovers  how  he  has  been  done  in. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent   that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  4296. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MAN- 
AGERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  14159 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  biU  (H.R.  14159)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water,  pollution  control,  and  power  de- 
velopment, including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—-Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  370 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 
(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  cha- 
grined at  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
increasing  the  oU  depletion  allowance 
to  23  percent.  Since  the  average  utili- 
zation of  the  depletion  allowance  has 
been  at  the  23-percent  level,  this  action 
represents  a  complete  capitulation  to  the 
powerful  oil  interests. 

The  continuation  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance on  foreign  oil  further  substanti- 
ates the  political  power  of  oil. 

There  is  no  rational  legislative  reason 
for  extending  the  privilege  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  to  foreign  produced  oil. 
The  combination  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance and  the  foreign  tax  credit  have 
made  most  of  these  profits  tax  free. 

These  tax-free  profits  of  American  in- 
vestment in  foreign  oil  have  corrupted 
and  misdirected  American  foreign  policy 
in  many  oil- rich  countries.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  American  policies  of  costly 
military  assistance  to  absolute  monarchs 
and  dictators.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  subsidize  these 
activities. 

It  is  now  Incumbent  upon  the  House 
conferees,  backed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
insist  on  the  House  provisions  which 
eliminated  the  foreign  depletion  allow- 
ance on  oil  and  reduced  the  domestic 
depletion  allowance  to  20  percent. 

By  its  action,  the  oil  industry  has  jeop- 
ardized the  tax  bill  and  has  set  the  stage 


COMMUNICATIONS 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
munications— farfiung,  speedy  commu- 
nications— are  the  pulsebeat  of  our 
modem  society.  Our  success  in  the 
far  reaches  of  space,  our  Ufeline 
here  on  earth  to  our  scattered  na- 
tional efforts  throughout  the  world,  are 
dependent  on  fast  and  accurate  commu- 
nication. Peace  may  depend  ultimately 
on  a  microwave. 

Yet  here  at  the  citizen  and  business 
level  our  communications  system  is  slow- 
ing down  and  showhig  grave  danger  of 
failing  utterly.  The  number  of  users  of 
our  postal  system  grows  monthly;  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  slips  and  drags  a 
little  more  as  it  does. 

Today,  we  are  locked  in  by  custom  and 
tradition  to  a  creaky,  outmoded  system 
of  postal  service.  What  we  need  is  a  busi- 
nesslike approach  and  the  most  modern 
methods  for  handling  the  maU.  A  new 
system,  not  fettered  by  partisan  poUtics 
or  hidebound  by  "gaslight  era"  methods 
is  needed  and  is  needed  soon.  President 
Nixon  in  his  message  of  October  13  de- 
lineated the  reform  steps  to  be  taken  to 
modernize  our  postal  system.  In  the 
name  of  commonsense,  let  us  take  them 
before  it  is  too  late. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2552) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amirault. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OP  CLAIM  OF 
JESUS  J.  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  86, 
referring  the  bill  (H.R.  1691)  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (KM.  6375) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P.  Montero. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
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mouB  consent  that  this  blU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  w,    «  «  f^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
•Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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VISTTACION  ENRIQDEZ  MAYPA 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6389) 
for   the   reUef   of   Visitacion   Enriquez 

Ma3n?a.  ^  , 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


YAU  MING  CHINN  (GON  MING  LOO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (8.  1438)  for 

the  reUef  of  Yau  Ming  Chinn  (Gon  Ming 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
o^er  Without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  beneficiary  was  admitted  at  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  her  hus- 
band's funeral.  I  introduced  private  bill 
H  R  19590  on  September  5,  1968,  in  be- 
half of  the  widow,  and  reintroduced  the 
bUl  on  the  opening  day  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

The  beneficiary,  who  has  no  children 
and  was  married  but  once,  is  presently 
Uving  with  a  widowed  female  cousin  in 
Honolulu.  A  high  school  graduate  in  her 
native  country,  the  beneficiary  worked 
approximately  4  years  as  a  restaurant 
cashier  before  her  marriage.  She  has 
savings  in  excess  of  $7,500,  and  plans  to 
seek  employment  in  Honolulu  after  her 
status  has  been  adjusted  to  that  of  a 
permanent  resident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  beneficiary  is  a  per- 
son of  good  moral  character  and  hopes 
eventually  to  have  the  honor  and  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

The  other  body  has  obviously  con- 
cluded that  there  is  considerable  merit 
to  this  widow's  plea.  I  urge  that  this 
House  give  S.  564  the  same  favorable 
consideration. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


mous  consent  that  this  biU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 

Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 

WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  901)  for 
the  reUef  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.    RUTH    BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9488) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  IRENE  G.  QUEJA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  564)  for 

the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene  G.  Queja. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  664 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
admlnlfltraUon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act.  Mrs.  Irene  G.  QueJa  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  within  the  p\ir- 
vlew  of  section  203(a)  (2)  of  that  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the  said  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
introducer  of  a  companion  bill.  HJl. 
1801. 1  rise  in  support  of  S.  564,  a  private 
bill  which  would  preserve  second  prefer- 
ence status  in  behalf  of  a  lawful  perma- 
nent resident  of  the  United  States. 

Irene  G.  Queja.  the  widow,  is  a  31- 
year-old  native  and  citizen  of  the  Philip- 
pines She  was  married  there  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1967,  to  Ireneo  D.  Queja.  a  lawful 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States 
since  1930.  Mr.  Queja  returned  to  HawaU 
and  filed  a  second  preference  visa  in  be- 
half of  the  beneficiary  on  December  8, 
1967.  Mrs.  Queja  intended  to  apply  for  a 
permanent  resident  visa  and  join  her 
husband  in  Hawaii  in  July  1968,  but  her 
husband  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Hono- 
lulu on  June  3, 1968. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OP 
DEPORTATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33)  favoring 
the  suspension  of  deportation  of  certain 

aliens 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  SABINA  RIGGI  FARINA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3629) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Sabina  Riggi 
Farina. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Theref  was  nonobjection. 


PLA 


VTTERBO 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2302) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3955) 
for  the  reUef  of  Placido  Viterbo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILOYE  M.  SOKITCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3571) 
for  the  relief  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3671 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provisions  of  title  III  or 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  as  amended,  limiting  the  period  within 
which  claims  may  be  filed  thereunder,  in- 
cluding section  316  of  such  Act  (28  U.S.C. 
16410)  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  directed  (1)  to  receive,  consider,  and 
act  upon  any  claims  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch, 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  or  his 
legal  representative,  filed  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
against  the  Government  of  Italy,  as  if  such 
claims  had  been  filed  within  the  time  and 
manner  provided  in  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  and  (2)  to  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
out  of  remaining  balances  In  the  Italian 
claims  fund  any  award  issued  pursuant  to 
such  claims.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the  said 
MUoye  M.  Sokitch  or  his  legal  representative 
out  of  such  fund,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  310  of  such  Act  (22 
use  16411) ,  the  amount  of  any  such  award 
so  certified  by  the  Commission.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  admission  of  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  PATRICK  MAGEE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  9001) 

for  the  reUef  of  William  Patrick  Magee. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 


CONFERRING  JURISDICTION  OP 
CLAIM  OF  PHTT.TP  J.  PICHMAN 

Tne  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  10658) 
conferring  jmisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Philip 
J.  Pichman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 


mous  consent  that  this  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was.no  objection. 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  O.  HANLE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  882)  for 

the  relief  of  Capt.  William  O.  Hanle. 
Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 

mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 

over  without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OP  CLAIMS  OP  BRANKA 

MARDESSICH  AND  SONIA  S.  SIL- 

VANI 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
498,  to  refer  the  bUl  (HJl.  4498)  entiUed 
"A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Branka  Mardes- 
sich  and  Sonia  S.  SUvani"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
titie  28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 

Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


•  DUG  POO  WONG 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (S.  2019)  for 
the  reUef  of  Dug  Foo  Wong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cierx 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2019 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stat^  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)(1)  and  204  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Dug 
Poo  Wong  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  D« 
the  natural-born  alien  son  of  Mr.  ami  Mr«. 
Chun  P.  Chin,  citizens  of  the  United  Statea: 
Provided,  That  the  parents,  brothers.  <>«■■»- 
ters  of  the  said  Dug  Poo  Wong  shaU  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  tiie  Uiird  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

TIMOTHY  L.  ANCRUM  (ALSO  KNOWN 
AS  TIMMIE  ROGERS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3590) 
for  the  relief  of  Timothy  L.  Ancrum  (also 
known  as  Timmie  Rogers). 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consait  that  this  biU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  T.  ANDERSON 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  P.  PUENTES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  11500) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Puentes. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12089) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  pre J  udice. 

The  SPEAKER:  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIM  OP 
JOHN  S.  ATTINELLO 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  533. 
to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  3722)  entiUed  "A 
bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  S.  AttineUo"  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
aaims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and 
2059  of  titie  28.  United  Stotes  Code,  as 
amended.  ^ 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

tT6irSG7> 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CO.,  INC..  AND/OR 
IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CHEMICAL  CO., 
INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1782) 
for  the  relief  of  Irving  M.  Sobin  Co.,  Inc., 
and/or  Iriving  M.  Sobin  Chemical  Co.. 

Inc. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAElER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARJORIE  ZUCK 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  476)  for 
the/reUef  of  Mrs.  Marjorie  Zuck. 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 

JACK  BROWN 

The  aerk  caUed  the  blU  (HJl.  1697) 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  Brown. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
Aover  without  prejudice.  ^.    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  c*Jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  2241) 
for  the  relief  of  John  T.  Anderson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

HJl.  2341 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Statai    of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  imd 
directed  to  p»y.  out  of  any  money  l»»  ^ 
Treasury   not   otherwise    appropriated,    toe 
sum  of  •137.60  to  John  T.  Anderson  of  MottIs 
Plains,  New  Jersey,  in  full  settlement  of  hi* 
claim    against   the   United    States    for    the 
cost  of  shipping  his  automobile,  incident  to 
his  separation  from  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force    from  Bremerhaven.  Germany,  to 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1962.  Such  shipping 
costs  were  incurred  after  an  officer  of  the 
United   States   Army   Transportotlon   Corps 
erroneously  refused  to  authorize  shipment 
of  such  automobile  on  a  Government  vessel. 
Sw:  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  approprtatea 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  com\ectlon  with  such  claUn.  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,   any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  guilty^  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall   be  fined   in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  4:    Strike   "In   excess  of   10 
per  centum  thereof". 
The     committee     amendment     was 

agreed  to.  ^ 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

COMDR.  JOHN  W.  McCORD 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  2481) 
for  the  relief  of  Comdr.  John  W.  Mc- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

H.R. 2481 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  Tb^t  Com- 
mander John  W  McCord,  of  Santa  Yu« 
California,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
•4  724  87,  representing  overpayments  ot  ac- 
tive duty  compensation  received  by  hUn  ^or 
The  period  from  June  4.  1948.  through  Feb- 
ruarTu  1967,  while  he  was  employed  by 
the  united  States  Navy,  such  overpayments 
having  been  made  through  administrative 
en^or  in  violation  of  the  Act  of  July  fl. 
!Sm  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62),  and  which 
were  received  in  good  faith  by  him. 

SK  2  The  secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  °«t 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Commander  John  W. 
l^ord,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  in  complete 
or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  to 
the    United    States    specified    In    the    first 

^^\  No  par*  of  the  amount  approprl- 
at^ln  this  Ast  shaU  be  paid  or  deUvered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
^unt  of  services  rendered  ^  conn«rtlon 
with  this  claUn.  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
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lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  6  through' 10.  and  page  2. 
lines  1  and  2.  strike  "compensation  received 
by  him  for  the  period  from  June  4,  1948. 
through  February  14.  1967,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Navy,  such  over- 
payments having  been  made  through  admin- 
istrative error  In  violation  of  the  Act  of  July 
31,  1894.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62) .  and  which 
were  received  In  good  faith  by  him."  and  in- 
sert "pay  received  by  him  for  the  period  June 
4,  1948,  through  August  26,  1966,  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error  in  establishing  his  pay 
entry  base  date,  which  payments  were  re- 
ceived by  him  in  good  faith." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JANIS  ZALCMANIS.  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS.  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY, 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  LIDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3530) 
for  the  relief  of  Janis  Zalcmanis.  Ger- 
trude Jansons,  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  EMIL  BRUNO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4105) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emil  Brvmo. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectfon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  PEARL  C.  DAVIS    | 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7264) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pearl  C.  Davis. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  HOWARD  GIFFIN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7830) 
for  the  relief  of  James  Howard  Giffin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  contrary  provision  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended 
(45    U.S.C.,    ch.    9;     49    Stat.    967-974,    us 


amended),  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  and 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
aggregate  amount  of  annuity  which  would 
have  been  payable  under  such  Act  to  James 
Howard  Giffln.  of  Balnbrldge,  Ohio  (R.R.B. 
No.  A-672441),  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  earliest  date  for  which  he  could  (upon 
filing  application  therefor)  have  become  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  such  Act  and 
ending  with  the  date  with  respect  to  which 
he  first  commenced  to  receive  an  annuity 
under  such  Act;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized"  and  directed  to  pay 
to  the  said  James  Howard  Olffln  (out  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  in  the  Treas- 
ury) an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  so 
certified  by  such  Board. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BURROWES  MANUFACTURING 
CORP. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  8100) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Burrowes  Manu- 
facturing Corp. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THOMAS  J.  CONDON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9092) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Condon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9092 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Thomas  J.  Condon,  East  Weymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, letter  carrier  at  the  United  States 
post  office,  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  a  sum 
which  the  Postmtister  General  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  as  the  amount  of  additional 
compensation  to  which  the  said  Thomas  J. 
Condon  would  have  been  entitled  from 
October  1.  1946,  to  January  1,  1948,  if  he  had 
been  placed  on  October  1.  1946,  In  the  appro- 
priate salary  grade  at  the  appropriate  rate  of 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1946  (60  Stat.  749;  Public  Law  577, 
Seventy -ninth  Congress).  Through  adminis- 
trative error,  which  was  corrected  on  January 
1,  1948.  the  said  Thomas  J.  Condon  was  placed 
in  an  inappropriate  grade  at  an  inappropriate 
rate  of  compensation  for  such  period.  No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
notexceeding$l  .000 . 

Page  2.  line  4,  after  "gress"  insert:  "as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  April  29,  1960  (64 
Stat.  93;   Public  Law  492.  81st  Congress"). 

Page  2,  line  8.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

Page  2,  line  15,  after  "$1,000."  Insert:  "The 
amount  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
Thomas  J.  Condon  by  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
duced by   the  amount   which  should   have 


been  deducted  as  the  employee's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Pvmd  for  that  period,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  further  authorized 
and  directed  to  deposit  that  amount  In  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
to  the  credit  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Condon." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WALTER  L.  PARKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10662) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  L.  Parker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10662 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Walter 
L.  Parker  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  of  $278.87  representing  overpay- 
ments of  salary  paid  to  him  during 
the  period  from  January  20,  1966, 
through  October  31,  1967,  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  as  a  result  of  admin- 
istrative error  and  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  "$278.87"  and  Insert 
"$279.05". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RUSSELL  L.  CHANDLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12622) 
for  the  relief  of  Russell  L.  Chandler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12622 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Rus- 
sell L.  Chandler,  an  employee  of  the  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration,  for- 
merly of  Huntsvllle,  Alabama,  who  was 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  at  his  new  duty 
station  in  W£«hlngton,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  September  18,  1966,  for  relocation 
allowances  authorized  by  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  806) ,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  contained 
In  Circular  Numbered  A-56  Revised,  October 
12.  1966.  except  that  the  time  limits  con- 
tained in  section  4.1d  of  the  circular  will 
not  be  applied  to  expenses  incurred  within 
six  months  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  after  "appropriated".  Insert 
"a  sum  not  to  exceed  $724.65". 

Page  2,  lines  3.  4.  and  5.  strike  "will  not  be 
applied  to  expenses  incurred  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
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Act."  and  insert  "will  not  be  applied  to  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  with  said  relo- 
cation prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT.  NORMAN  W.  STANLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1728) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Norman  W. 
Stanley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1728 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Captain 
Norman  W.  Stanley  of  San  Jose,  California.  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $2,371.44,  represent- 
ing overpayments  of  salary  from  Septem- 
ber 18.  1961,  through  March  17.  1966.  paid  to 
him  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  as  the  result  of  an  administrative  er- 
ror which  occurred  wltftout  fault  on  his  part. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Captain  Norman  W.  Stan- 
ley the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  bo  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  such 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment : 

Page  2,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


TOWARD   PEACE   WITH   JUSTICE 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  House  Resolution  613,  toward 
peace  with  justice  in  Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMrrTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 


consideration  of  House  Resolution  613, 
with  Mr.  Flynt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  had  1  hour  and 
26  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair)  had  1 
hour  and  28  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gil- 
bert). 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
voting  against  House  Resolution  613,  but 
not  because  I  oppose  a  "just  peace"  in 
Vietnam.  What  I  oppose  is  the  impli- 
cation of  this  resolution  and  the  method 
by  which  its  sponsors  have  sought  to 
impose  it  on  the  House. 

There  is  probably  not  one  of  us  in 
this  body,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  does  not 
favor  a  "just  peace."  I  am  equally  sure 
that  President  Nixon  seeks  a  "just 
peace."  But  one  man's  "just  peace"  is 
another  man's  "sell-out"  and  still  a  third 
man's  military  victory.  The  sponsors  of 
this  resolution  surely  imderstand  that 
fair-minded,  reasonable  men  differ  enor- 
mously on  what  constitutes  a  "just 
peace."  President  Nixon  appears  to  feel 
that  a  "just  peace"  would  not  include  a 
coaUtion  government.  I  feel  that  a  coali- 
tion government  is  the  bare  minimum 
for  a  "just  peace." 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  resolution,  for 
we  have  precedents  on  how  an  admin- 
istration can  take  the  words  of  Congress 
and  impart  to  them  a  meaning  that  was 
never  intended.  Can  a  President  of  the 
United  States  interpret  an  affirmative 
vote  on  this  resolution  as  a  sanction  for 
whatever  negotiating  tactic  he  chooses 
to  adopt,  including  the  indefinite  pro- 
longation of  the  war?  I  hope  that  the 
answer  is  negative.  But  an  earlier  Pres- 
ident took  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  to 
mean  a  virtual  declaration  of  war 
against  North  Vietnam — an  intent  which 
was  far  removed  from  the  minds  of  its 
sponsors.  Once  the  resolution  was  voted, 
however,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senate,  but,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  property  of  the  administra- 
tion, to  use  in  the  manner  that  suited 
its  purposes.  I  am  not  at  all  assured  by 
the  sponsors  of  House  Resolution  613 
that  the  same  fate  does  not  await  this 
resolution.  Surely  the  enthusiasm  the 
President  has  shown  for  it,  in  taking  the 
unprecedented  step  of  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  in  its  behalf,  does 
not  suggest  that  the  resolution  will  be 
treated  with  diffidence  and  restraint. 

I  further  object,  as  part  of  the  over- 
all pattern  which  this  resolution  has 
followed,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
matter  has  come  to  us.  I  see  this  meas- 
ure as  an  excellent  vehicle  by  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  might 
have  questioned  the  administration  on 
its  war  policy  and  its  peace  policy.  We 
might  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
the  experience  and  the  country  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  grasp  so 
much  more  about  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
no  hearings  were  set.  Neither  a  member 


of  the  administration  nor  a  sponsor  of 
the  bill  spoke  on  it  in  committee.  It  was 
in  closed  session,  the  proceedings  of 
which  we  know  very  little,  that  the  reso- 
lution was  sent  to  the  floor.  At  least  a 
committee  hearing  might  have  enabled 
my  colleagues  and  me  to  find  out,  in 
some  reasonably  accurate  fashion,  what 
substance  this  resolution  is  intended  to 
convey. 

I  further  can  find  no  sanction  for  send- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  under  a  closed 
rule.  Surely  there  are  Members  who 
could  clarify  the  resolution  by  amend- 
ment. There  are  others  who  believe  the 
sense  of  this  body  could  be  more  pre- 
cisely expressed  if  the  resolution  were 
amended.  The  process  leads  me  to  won- 
der why  its  sponsors  fear  to  have  this 
resolution  touched.  Is  it  sacred  in  its 
present  form?  Is  it  meant,  in  these  words, 
to  convey  a  degree  of  support  to  the 
President  which  no  other  words  could 
achieve?  I  would  myself  seek  to  amend 
the  resolution  to  express  the  preference 
of  Congress  for  a  more  representative 
government  in  South  Vietnam.  Certainly 
the  House  would  not  oppose  such  a  senti- 
ment, so  much  in  keeping  with  the  demo- 
cratic aims  of  our  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  will  one 
day  be  sorry  for  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  believe  it  attempts  to  create  the 
impression  of  a  national  unity  that  does 
not  exist— and  that  the  world  knows  does 
not  exist.  We  are  deluding  neither  allies 
nor  foes,  but  ourselves,  if  we  proclaim 
passage  of  this  resolution  as  an  expres- 
sion of  national  imity.  We  will  achieve 
national  unity  when  the  President  ceases 
to  cater  to  every  whim  of  the  current 
Saigon  regime  and  we  negotiate  a  peace 
that  recognizes  the  realities  of  Vietnam- 
ese political  Ufe.  I  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  in 
Paris,  any  more  than  it  will  strengthen 
our  millitary  position  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  delta.  I  think  it  is  unworthy  of 
this  great  body  that  we  dispose  of  the 
major  questions  facing  our  countiT  in 
such  a  fashion.  For  these  reasons,  I  can- 
not support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Rarick)  . 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted 
"no"  on  both  the  previous  question  and 
on  the  adoption  of  the  rule  for  House 
Resolution  613.  I  have  consistently  held 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
victory  in  Vietnam.  My  conviction  is 
unchanged. 

The  Vietnam  resolution  which  we  now 
consider  conveys  great  nobility  of  pur- 
pose in  calling  for  broad  popular  support 
for  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  The  endeavor 
here  undertaken  will  prove  to  involve 
more  than  a  mere  confrontation  between 
popular  support  for  the  President  and 
the  demands  for  immediate  unilateral 
withdrawal. 

As  with  any  question  there  are  always 
more  than  two  alternatives. 

Most  Americans  support  what  they  un- 
derstand to  be  the  President's  objectives 
in  Vietnam— a  termination  of  the 
hostilities  as  speedily  as  possible,  con- 
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slstent  with  our  national  interests.  But 
many  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  which  has  been 
chosen— that  of  negotiating  with  an  un- 
defeated enemy.  The  best  and  most  cer- 
tain method  to  terminate  the  war 
promptly  and  permanently,  while  dis- 
couraging any  further  such  aggressive 
ventures,  is  to  win  it.  Hanoi  knows  this. 
We  should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  popular  resolu- 
tion with  most.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  will  pass  by  a  great  margin. 
Yet,  I  feel  compeUed  to  rise  and  give 
voice  to  the  viewpoint  of  many  other 
dedicated  Americans  who  feel  as  I  do  on 
victory. 

The  real  question  before  us  is  whether 
enactment  of  this  resolution  would  be 
instnmiental  in  regaining  peace,  or  might 
it  have  the  unintended  result  of  placing 
our  country  in  an  impass^  by  severe- 
ly restricting  oiu-  President's  future 
alternatives. 

Approval  of  this  resolution  endorses 
negotiation  and  can  be  interpreted  by 
the  Preeident  and.  more  importantly,  by 
the  enemy  as  an  Instruction  to  piu^ue 
only  that  course.  Thus,  we  can  find  our- 
selves bogged  down  in  endless  negotia- 
tions over  trivia  while  countless  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  be  slaughtered  unnec- 
essarily. 

When  former  President  Lyndon  John- 
son stopped  the  bombing,  which  was  ac- 
tually hurting  the  enemy,  and  began 
negotiating  we  spent  months  in  Paris 
negotiating  simply  to  decide  the  shape 
of  the  conference  table.  How  many 
American  lives  did  this  talk  cost?  Only 
yesterday,  General  Westmoreland,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  and  former  commander 
in  Vietnam,  stated  that  had  the  bomb- 
ing not  been  stopped  the  war  would 
have  ended  last  year.  How  many  Ameri- 
can lives  did  stopping  the  bombing  cost? 
What  was  accomplished? 

This  resolution  calls  for  further  end- 
less negotiations.  How  long  would  it  take 
in  negotiations  to  arrive  at  agreement 
over  the  definition  of  such  terms  as  "free 
elections",  "open  to  all",  "supervised", 
"by  an  impartial  international  body." 

Each  word  of  this  resolution  is  an  open 
invitation  to  protracted  and  fruitless  dis- 
cussions in  Paris  while  Americans  con- 
tinue to  die  in  Vietnam  and  Hanoi's  dear 
American  friends  escalate  operations  in 
the  United  States. 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  our 
recent  history  in  the  Korean  debacle?  In 
Korea  our  men  fought — and  still  die — 
imder  the  UNO  flag,  in  an  UNO  de- 
clared war  against  Communist  China. 
There  has  been  no  peace  settlement  ne- 
gotiated— and  there  is  no  peace.  There 
Is  only  an  imeasy  cease-flre  where  Ameri- 
can men — who  were  not  even  bom  when 
the  Korean  war  broke  out — die  as  we 
continue  to  talk  at  Panmunjom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  find  1970  without  peace,  more 
talk-f  ests,  with  more  American  casualties 
and  more  Americans  yet  to  be  killed, 
disabled  or  fall  prisoner. 

Every  American  surely  recognizes  that 
we  have  been  brought  to  the  present 
stalemate  because  we  bent  over  back- 
ward to  appease,  negotiate  and  talk. 
Passage  of  the  resolution  is  tantamoimt 
to  approval  by  this  body  of  past  fail- 


ures—poUcles  that  have  left  us  40,000 
dead  and  300,000  other  casualties- 
policies  which  were  resoundingly  repu- 
diated by  the  American  citizens  at  the 
polls  just  last  November.  We  accomplish 
nothing  by  attempting  to  renovate  the 
same  bankrupt  Johnson  policy. 

It  is  time  for  a  change.  It  is  time  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  The  proven 
path  to  peace  we  have  never  tried  in 
Vietnam  is  declaring  a^  positive  objective 
and  moving  forward  to  peace  through 
victory. 

The  American  people  imderstand,  even 
if  their  leaders  do  not,  that  you  do  not 
end  violence  by  negotiating  with  crim- 
inals. This  applies  to  the  international 
terrorists  in  Hanoi  as  weU  as  it  does  to 
the  domestic  type  in  our  cities.  Nego- 
tiation leads  only  to  appeasement,  which 
leads  only  to  surrender.  Siurender  in- 
vites further  violence— making  an  end- 
less circle. 

The  people  of  my  district  are  also 
opposed  to  the  way  this  war  is  being 
conducted.  They  did  not  believe  in  the 
namby-pamby  UNO  diplomacy  that  got 
us  involved  in  it  in  the  first  place,  but 
now  that  we  are  in  it.  they  are  strongly 
opposed  to  prolonging  it.  They  cannot 
understand  why  their  sons  are  sent  to 
fight  a  dirty  little  Asian  war  and  are 
forbidden  to  win. 

It  would  have  been  better  had  this 
resolution  remained  in  committee.  Now 
that  it  is  before  us  on  a  "yes  or  no"  vote, 
the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  is  probably  its 
adoption,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
propaganda  value  to  Hanoi  of  its  defeat. 
We  can  well  expect  the  Washington 
newspapers  to  claim  its  adoption  as  a 
dove  victory  because  it  calls  for  addi- 
tional negotiations. 

In  the  long  run  its  effect  is  to  strength- 
en Hanoi's  negotiators,  not  support  our 
President. 

By  this  Instnmient  we  state  formally 
our  concessions  and  severely  restrict  our 
flexibUity  in  negotiation.  Would  it  not  be 
of  value  for  us  to  possess  the  published 
instructions  given  Hanoi's  negotiators  by 
their  government?  We  may  find  to  our 
great  regret  that  this  resolution  has  left 
us  only  the  formaUty  of  surrender. 

Yet,  this  resolution  will  pass  by  a  lop- 
sided vote.  This  is  not  because  it  has  any 
real  meaning,  or  any  intrinsic  value.  It 
is  simply  because  Members  have  been 
neatly  boxed  into  an  Impossible  posi- 
tion—the same  as  they  were  with  the 
former  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Emo- 
tion overrules  logic. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  body  had 
voted,  in  good  faith,  in  favor  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  came  to 
regret  it.  They  found  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  far  more  encompassing  than 
they  had  intended.  In  voting  for  this 
Vietnam  resolution,  many  more  Mem- 
bers will  find  themselves  In  February 
making  the  same  apol(«ies,  for  essen- 
tially the  same  reasons.  And  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  these  debates  wUl  not  be 
carried  in  the  future  newspaper  analy- 
ses—only selected  language  from  the 
resolution. 

It  would  be  easy  to  remain  silent,  vote 
with  the  majority,  and  evade  the  real 
Issue.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  I  carmot, 
in  conscience,  support  the  present  reso- 
lution, neither  can  I  cast  a  vote  wihich 


will  be  interpreted  by  the  controlled  news 
media  as  support  for  the  enemy.  I  shall, 
therefore,  vote  "present." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 

Adair).  ,   _.  ,^  , 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  unanimous  consent  previ- 
ously granted,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  preceding  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  a  telegram  from 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  APL- 
CIO,  and  a  telegram  from  Walter  H. 
Judd.  a  former  Member  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Washinotoh,  D.C  December  1, 1969. 
Hon.  Jakxs  Wkioht, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  poUclea  concerning  Vietnam  set  forth 
m  House  Resolution  613  closely  paraUel  those 
the  AFL-CIO  has  adopted  In  convention 
resolutions  and  executive  council  statements. 
We  strongly  urge  Its  adoption. 

Qeokcx  Mzant, 
President,  AFL-CIO. 

DsKVCR,  CoU3.,  Decernber  1, 1969. 
Hon.  James  Weight, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinifton,  D.C: 

'  Strongly  approve  your  resolution  express- 
ing support  of  the  President's  efforts  to  get 
justice  and  freedom  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  without  which  no  peace  can  be 
honorable  or  lasttog  for  Southeast  Asia  or 
for  our  own  country. 
Best  regards. 

Walter  H.  Jtn)D. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  and  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
some  information  which  I  do  not  believe 
has  come  to  their  attention  previously. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  American  people  on  this  very 
difficult  problem  that  we  are  faced  with 
in  Vietnam,  I  would  like  to  report  the 
results  of  a  questioimalre  which  I  dis- 
tributed on  a  postal  patron  basis  to  my 
district,  some  140,000  copies  in  late  Sep- 
tember, and  on  which  I  have  now  had 
returned  over  20,000  copies  with  the  fol- 
lowing results. 
The  questions  which  I  asked  were: 
Which  statement  most  accurately  describes 
your  sentiments  regarding  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment? 

In  reply  to  that  the  answer  was  as 
follows:  On  the  question  and  on  the  al- 
ternatives that  I  put: 

(a)  The  United  States  should  apply  what- 
ever military  pressure  is  necessary  to  end  the 
fighting  and  assure  a  stable  and  secure  non- 
Communist  government.  33%. 

(c)  The  United  States  should  continue  the 
poUcy  of  withdrawal  of  American  troops, 
begun  In  June.  1969,  relating  It  to  the  wars 
progress  and  peace  negotiations.  36%. 

Thus,  we  find  a  total  of  some  69  per- 
cent are  in  support  of  the  President' s 
position,  or  of  a  stronger  position. 

On  the  other  side,  we  find  the  next 
question: 


(b)  The  Unltwl  States  should  begin  ait 
once  a  complete  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  to  be  carried  out  regardless  of  the 
progreM  of  the  war.  18%. 

This  lines  up  almost  dlrectiy.  I  would 
point  out.  to  the  results  of  a  OaUw  Pp^J 
recentiy.  and  it  seems  to  verify  that 

•niere  were  other  answers  in  the  area 
of  forcing  a  Communist  coalition  only 
with  the  Communists,  only  3  percent. 

Others  and  no  answers— in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10  percent. 

This  I  think,  does  indicate  a  gain  from 
my  particular  constituency,  the  general 
f  eeUng  and  general  support  of  the  people 
which  I  think  we  are  reaffirming  and 
reexpressing  in  this  resolution. 

Also  I  would  like  to  caU  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  statement  made  by 
Ambassador  Lodge  on  November  13  as 
his  opening  statement  in  the  plenary 
session  in  Paris  on  that  day. 

In  part  he  said  as  follows: 

We  have  not  put  forth  our  proposals  on 
a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis — 

Quoting  the  President— 

We  have  declared  that  anything  Is  nego- 
tiable  except  the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  to  determine  thdr  own  future. 

Then  he  proceeds: 

We  ask  you  to  join  us  In  serious  negotia- 
tions because  we  wish:  to  see  this  war  ended; 
to  spare  the  brave  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
further  suffering;  to  save  the  "'««  °J„°»' 
soldiers;  and  to  end  this  waste  of  so  many 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  whose  courage  en- 
titles them  to  a  better  fate.  If  ?««««** 
these  talks  is  not  possible,  we  can  continue 
with  our  plan  under  which  we  wlU  with- 
Saw  our  forces  from  South  Vlet-Nam  on 
an  orderly  scheduled  timetable  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  three  criteria  -we  have  men- 
tioned before. 

Then  he  proceeds  with  reference  to  this 
particular  resolution  which  is  before  the 
House  today  as  follows: 

yesterday,  a  remarkable  expression  of  this 
support  took  place — 

American  people  for  a  just  peace.  And 
continuing— 

Referring  to  the  wide  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  co- 
sponsored  and  signed  a  House  Resolution.  I 
win  read  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

Then  Ambassador  Lodge  read  the  very 
text  of  the  resolution  before  this  House 
and  he  commented  further  as  follows: 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  this  rwo- 
lution  was  originated  by  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  although,  of  course  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  have  signed  it.  At  first, 
the  sponsors  had  planned  to  have  50  Repub- 
lican and  50  Democrat  signers.  But  so  many 
wished  to  co-sponsor  that  thU  idea  was 
dropped  and  Instead  the  resolution  went  m 
with  301  co-sponsors. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  this  point 
was  made  in  the  negotiations  in  Pans. 
I  think  it  indicates  the  wisdom  of  our 
acting  favorably  upon  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  men- 
tion one  other  area  of  thought  with 
regard  to  this  resolution  because  I  trunk 
it  tries  to  put  back  into  proper  contexj 
and  proper  thinking  the  question  as  to 
how  American  foreign  poUcy  is  made. 
While  we  have  a  great  tradition  of  free- 
dom of  assembly  and  freedom  of  speech 


in  this  country,  that  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  and  while  there  may 
be  appropriate  areas  for  mass  demon- 
strations and  marches  to  call  upon  the 
pubUc  conscience  or  to  dramatize  to  move 
public  opinion,  and  possibly  even  govern- 
mental action,  on  domestic  issues,  I 
would  submit  to  you  that  this  can  be 
exceedingly  disruptive  to  the  formation 
of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  CJhairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTTNOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

We  are  told  that  we  should  support 
this  resolution  because  it  is  a  peace  reso- 
lution, calling  for  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent only  "in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
just  peace." 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  more  war 
has  been  waged  in  the  name  of  peace 
than  in  any  other  name,  save  perhaps 
in  the  name  of  Justice.  From  time  im- 
memorial, each  side  to  military  conflicts 
has  Justified  its  participation  as  m  piJur- 
sult  of  peace  and  to  right  injustice.  The 
United  States  has  been  active  in  employ- 
ment of  this  justification,  most  notably 
in  entering  World  War  I  as  the  quest  of 
a  wsw  to  end  war. 

The  minority  views  of  this  resolution 
do  a  fine  service  in  showing  clearly  how 
President  Johnson  used  pursuit  of  peace 
as  a  Justification  for  intensifying  our 
Vietnam  military  involvement.  The 
Johnson  peace  quotations  and  the  result- 
ing escalations  bear  repeating: 

on  August  5.  1964,  President  Johnson  told 
the  CJongress  that  our  objective,  was  only  to 
see  that  "the  peace  and  security  of  the  area 
wiU  be  preserved."  By  the  end  of  that  year 
there  were  23,000  troops  In  Vietnam. 

On  April  7,  1965,  President  Johnson  said 
"the  only  path  •  •  •  Is  the  path  of  peaceful 
settlement."  By  the  end  of  1965  there  were 
181,392  troops  In  Vietnam. 

On  October  25.  1966.  the  President  Joined 
m  a  communique  saying  that  "our  unlt«d 
purpose  is  peace  •  •  '  whether  through  dU- 
cus^and  negotiation  or  through  reclproca.1 
actions  by  both  sides  to  reduce  the  violence. 
By  the  end  of  1966  there  were  389,000  troops 
in  Vietnam.  , . 

On  March  15,  1967.  President  Johnson  said 
that  "I  think  we  have  aU  reached  broad 
agreement  on  our  basic  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam First,  an  honorable  peace,  that  will 
leave  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  free  to 
fashion  their  own  political  and  economic 
institutions  without  fear  of  terror  or  intimi- 
dation from  the  North."  By  the  end  of  1967 
there  were  485,000  troops  In  Vietnam. 


the  basic  questions  posed  by  our  partici- 
pation in  the  war.  It  fails  to  answer  or 
even  ask,  the  basic  questions:  Just  to 
whom?  How?  At  what  price?  When? 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  this  resolution 
we  are  endorsing  whatever  action  Pres- 
ident Nixon  may  choose  to  take  m  piu- 
sult  of  his  own  definition  of  what  may  be 
a  Just  peace— regardless  of  American 
and  Vietnamese  lives  that  may  be  sacri- 
ficed in  this  pursuit,  regardless  of  cost, 
regardless  of  time. 

I  think  many  of  the  sponsors  of  Uua 
resolution  will  Uve  to  regret  the  day  they 
supported  it.  Just  as  many  later  regret- 
ted their  support  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Let  me  remind  my  coUeagues 
of  the  assmances  that  were  given  by  our 
coUeague,  H.  R.  Gross,  ^"""8  ^^r^de- 
bate  on  that  hastUy  considered  resolu- 
tion, so  similar  to  the  assurances  now 
being  given  by  proponents  of  this  reso- 
lution: 


This  last  formulation  by  President 
Johnson  is  ahnost  identical  to  that  m 
the  proposed  resolution  before  us.  Its 
consequence  was  not  progress  toward 
ending  the  war.  but  to  the  contrary,  a 
marked  increase  in  our  military  com- 
mitment. 

This  is  the  danger  many  of  us  see  m 
supporting  the  proposed  resolution.  We 
will  not  be  euchred  into  supportmg  it 
merely  because  it  calls  for  a  just  peace. 
CertairUy  everyone  in  the  country  and 
every  Member  of  Congress  is  for  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam.  Proponents  of  the 
resolution  attempt  to  imply,  insidioi^ly 
I  think,  that  anyone  who  opposes  the 
resolution  must  therefore  be  opposed  to 
a  just  peace.  This,  of  course,  is  nonsense. 
For  the  phrase,  "just  peace"  merely  begs 


Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  neither  gives 
nor  takes  from  the  President  any  authority 
already  delegated  to  him  to  act  In  an  emer- 
gency or  crisis.  ^  ...  ,  .„  ♦>,« 
Neither  Is  It  to  declare  war  and  it  U  n  the 
nature  of  an  after-the-fact  sense  resolution 
endorsing  an  action  already  taken  by  the 
President. 

President  Johnson  used  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  as  congressional  au- 
thority to  commit  a  half  a  milUon  troops 
and  $100  biUion  in  Vietnam.  If  President 
Nixon  decides  that  pursuit  of  a  just  peace 
requires  escalation  of  the  war,  I  assure 
you  that  he  will  be  waving  this  resolu- 
tion, too,  in  the  faces  of  those  who  sup- 
ported it.  - 
The  assurances  of  the  proponents  oi 
this  resolution  that  it  endorses  no  future 
military  actions  ring  hollow,  indeed,  in 
the  face  of  their  rejection  in  committee 
of  amendments  making  it  clear  that  the 
resolution  would  not  afford  any  authori- 
zation for  commitment  or  maintenance 
of  troops  in  Vietnam  or  for  any  enlarge- 
ment of  our  military  involvement.  If  this 
is  what  they  meant,  why  did  they  refuse 
to  make  it  explicit?  And  why  did  they 
insist  on  a  closed  rule  preventmg  an 
amendment  on  the  fioor  to  make  these 
meanings   clear?    The   only   conclusion 
from  these  refusals  is  that  they  wished  to 
leave  the  resolution  open  to  interpreta- 
tion as  authorizing  future  mUitary  action 
by  the  President— as  the  blankcheck  they 
so  vehemently  deny  is  being  granted. 

Indeed,  many  are  interpreting  this 
resolution  as  support  for  the  Presidents 
poUcies  as  enunciated  in  his  speech  on 
November  3,  1969,  in  which  he  explicit^ 
anticipated  the  possibUity  of  a  military 
escalation  in  response  to  any  increase  m 
enemy  attacks.  The  President  so  mter- 
preted  it  in  his  unprecedented  appear- 
ance before  the  House  on  November  13 
to  applaud  the  resolution's  sponsors. 

The  proponents'  principal  argument 
for  the  resolution  appears  to  be  a  caU  lor 
vmlty  to  strengthen  the  President  s  hand 
in  negotiating  a  settiement  of  the  war. 
This  resolution  wUl  not  accompUsh  that 
purpose,  for  it  represents  a  false  umty 
behind  a  poUcy  on  which  tiiere  is  such 
great  disagreement  in  the  country  and 
in  Congress. 

First  of  aU,  more  than  300  sponsors 
of  the  resolution  were  obtained  only  by 
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drafting  the  language  so  loosely  that  its 
meaning  can  be  and  has  been  interpret- 
ed as  backing  everything  from  pursuit 
of  military  victory  to  withdrawal  of  our 
troops.  The  use  of  the  phraseology  "just 
peace"  permits  each  Member  to  interpret 
as  he  will  what  kind  of  "just  peace"  he 
is  supporting,  and  thus  renders  the  unity 
illusory. 

Second.  I  am  convinced  that  no  amount 
of  unity,  real  or  apparent,  will  persuade 
Hanoi  to  negotiate  its  surrender  in 
Paris — yet,  in  my  opinion,  that  Is  the 
continuing  import  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's Vietnam  policies.  The  Presi- 
dent's November  3  speech  continues  to 
offer  settlement  only  on  terms  satisfac- 
tory to  the  military  regime  in  Saigon 
which  is  interested  only  in  perpetuating 
its  power.  Those  tenns  can  only  be  won 
on  the  battlefield,  and  so  long  as  we 
maintain  them,  we  are  committing  our- 
selves indefinitely  to  the  battle. 

If  the  President  wants  unity,  he  can 
get  it  only  behind  a  policy  of  ending  the 
war,  not  of  continuing  it,  even  in  the 
name  of  peace. 

r  do  liot  support  precipite  unilateral 
withdrawal  which  the  President  and  the 
proponents  of  this  resolution  pose  falsely 
as  the  only  alternative  to  the  President's 
policy  of  "Vietnamization"  and  an  in- 
definite military  commitment  to  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime.  Nor  do  I  support  the 
Goodell  resolution  for  a  fixed  timetable 
of  withdrawal,  for  that,  I  think,  equally 
precludes  settlement  and  an  orderly 
resolution  of  the  war. 

But  there  are  other  alternatives  worth 
serious  consideration  by  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress,  including  settlement 
on  realistic  terms  of  partition  or  coali- 
tion reflecting  the  division  of  power  now 
existant  in  South  Vietnam  or,  failing  any 
formal  agreement,  permitting  the  fight- 
ing to  "fade  away"  as  many  of  our  Viet- 
nam experts  have  predicted  would  be  the 
most  likely  avenue  of  the  war's  reso- 
lution. 

I  do  not  seek  to  impose  a  coalition  on 
South  Vietnam — neither,  can  I  condone 
continuing  to  impose  the  Thieu-Ky 
tyranny  on  that  beleaguered  land. 

This  resolution  fails  to  encourage  the 
President  to  take  available  alternative 
avenues  to  end  the  war.  Instead,  it  en- 
dorses whatever  measures  he  may  choose 
to  take  in  the  name  of  a  "just  peace."  It 
abdicates  all  congressional  responsi- 
bility for  future  Vietnam  policies.  Despite 
the  enormous  pressures  to  support  the 
President  in  pursuit  of  so  lofty  a  goal  as  a 
just  peace,  I  am  not  ready  to  give  the 
President  the  kind  of  blank  check  en- 
dorsement required  to  permit  him  to 
justify  whatever  action  he  may  decide 
is  needed  to  achieve  his  interpretation  of 
that  goal. 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  we  should  abandon  our  efforts 
to  obtain  a  just  peace  based  upon  the 
will  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Most  certainly  not. 
This  is  exactly  what  I  deplored  as  the  ef- 
forts of  the  sponsors  to  imply  that  op- 


position to  the  resolution  constitutes  op- 
position to  a  just  peace.  I  favor  a  just 
peace  but  I  do  not  favor  approving  what- 
ever the  President  may  do  in  the  name  of 
a  just  peace.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
continue  the  war  indefinitely  in  order  to 
bolster  up  the  existing  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  think  that  is  the  course 
on  which  the  President  is  now  involved, 
and  that  it  will  not  lead  to  a  just  peace. 
It  will  not  lead  to  any  peace  at  all. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Berry)  . 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  majority  of 
the  jnembers  on  that  committee.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Speaker,  who  placed  his 
country  ahead  of  any  political  connota- 
tion. I  also  rise  in  support  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  who  were  influen- 
tial in  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
House  floor. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
most  important  action  this  body  has 
taken  or  will  take  in  a  long  time.  I  say 
this  because  I  believe  this  action  may 
hasten  the  day  when  a  peace,  although 
possibly  a  nervous  peace,  will  mean  the 
end  to  the  killing  in  Vietnam  and  wiU 
mean  the  time  when  all  American  boys 
can  be  brought  home. 

The  thing  that  so  many  people  fail  to 
realize  is  that,  as  the  well-known  his- 
torian Bernard  B.  Fall,  points  out  in  his 
history  ot  Vietnam,  the  Communist  phi- 
losophy is  that  politics  plays  an  even 
greater  part  in  revolutionary  and  guer- 
rilla warfare  than  does  the  militaiT  it- 
self. Pall  quotes  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese historian  Long  March  in  his  1947 
book  entitled  "The  Resistance  Will  Win" 
in  which  he  says: 

Politics  and  military  action.  These  two 
questions  are  closely  related:  "War  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  politics."  (Marx)  .  .  .  Military 
action  is  a  measure  by  which  politics  are 
executed  .  .  .  (there  are)  those  who  have  a 
tendency  only  to  rely  on  military  action. 
They  tend  to  believe  that  everything  can  be 
settled  by  armed  force;  they  do  not  apply 
political  mobilization,  are  unwilling  to  give 
explanations  and  to  convince  people." 

What  we  are  seeing  in  America  today 
is  a  replay  of  the  history  of  the  French- 
Indochina  war  where  Paris  and  France 
were  made  the  political  battlefield  with 
riots,  marches,  and  demonstrations  and 
the  streets  of  Prance  being  made  the 
major  political  battlefield  just  as  it  is  be- 
ing done  in  America  today. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
transcript  of  the  radio  interview  which  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  last 
Tuesday  in  which  MaJ.  Nick  Rowe,  who 
hswi  been  a  Vletcong  prisoner  for  SVi 
years  before  escaping,  told  how  his  cap- 
tors tried  to  convince  him  that  his  Gov- 
ernment was  wrong  and  that  they  were 
right  and  how  he  was  told  that  they 
would  tell  him  the  truth  every  day  until 
he  would  finally  believe  them. 

Major  Rowe  went  on  to  tell  about  how 
in  the  first  years  of  his  captivity  they  re- 
lied on  their  own  sourc^es  to  provide 
propaganda,  but  that  along  in  1967  they 
dropped  all  Communist  propaganda 
sources  and  began  to  quote  from  the 
American  news  media,  magazines,  and 
wire  services,  UPI  and  AP.  He  said : 


I  think  the  most  devastating  was  when 
they  began  to  quote  from  prominent  men 
within  our  own  government  condemning  our 
efforts  In  Vietnam  and  calling  for  withdrawal. 

Then  he  told  about  how  he  was  at  the 
Washington  Monument  during  the  mora- 
torium march  and  told  how  his  heart 
sank  when  he  saw  the  American  fiag  be- 
ing desecrated  and  the  Vletcong  flags  be- 
ing hoisted  above  the  American  flag.  He 
also  told  of  how  he  felt  certain  that  these 
are  the  pictures  that  would  be  used  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  by  the  Vletcong 
for  propaganda  purposes  to  boost  the 
morale  of  their  people. 

Then  Major  Rowe  quoted  from  a  Vlet- 
cong major  by  the  name  of  Nuyen  G. 
Kong,  one  of  the  political  cadre  from  the 
Liberation  National  Front,  and  quoted 
the  major  as  saying: 

We  do  not  expect  a  military  victory,  nor  do 
we  expect  an  immediate  political  victory,  but 
through  the  dissension  and  disorder  in  the 
United  States  the  government,  this  is  the 
American  government,  will  be  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  people  and  forced  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam,  and  at  that  time,  we,  speaking 
of  the  Liberation  National  Front,  will  have 
total  and  final  victory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  prove  to  that  Vletcong  officer 
and  every  oflBcer  in  the  Commimist  effort 
that  the  American  people  have  not  been 
forced  through  dissension  and  disorder  to 
abandon  their  support  of  their  fighting 
men  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  giving  their  lives. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
prove  to  the  negotiators  in  Paris,  to 
Hanoi  and  to  the  Vietcong,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people,  who 
we  in  Congress  represent,  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
peace  efforts. 

That  is  all  this  resolution  does — its 
purpose  is  to  counteract  Communist 
propaganda  by  pointing  out  that  the 
"silent  majority"  wants  peace,  peace  the 
American  way,  peace  the  President's  way, 
and  this  is  our  way  of  registering  that 
support  and  doing  what  we  can  to  bring 
about  peace. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  against  this 
resolution,  the  first  resolution  concern- 
ing Vietnam  this  body  has  considered  In 
5  years.  For  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  report  the  resolution  without  hav- 
ing held  hearings  is  irresponsible.  Since 
President  Nixon  has  already  stated  that 
he  will  consider  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  approval  of  his  past,  present,  and 
future  policies  toward  Vietnam,  to  now 
consider  this  grave  issue  under  a  closed 
rule  is  unconscionable.  The  effects  of  this 
resolution,  should  it  be  passed,  are  only 
too  clear.  Both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird  have  stated  that  the  possibility 
of  reescalating  the  war  has  not  been 
ruled  out.  Therefore,  approval  of  this 
resolution  will  mean  to  Mr.  Nixon  what 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  meant  to 
Mr.  Johnson — before-the-fact  justlflca-  \ 
tion  of  future  actions,  whatever  they  may 
be.  F\irthermore,  aroroval  will  not  give 
a  "clear  indication"  of  popular  and  po- 
litical support  for  the  President's  poli- 
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cies  The  closed  rule  and  lack  of  hearings 
eliminated  that  possibUity.  Besides,  the 
deceptions  in  this  resolution  are  too 
transparent.  The  American  people  will 
not  be  fooled  any  more  than  Hanoi  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  Everyone 
will  know  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
resolution  was  considered  and  the  inten- 
tionally vague  language  in  which  it  was 
written.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
support  this  resolution.  Of  course,  every- 
one claims  to  desire  peace  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
remains:  How  do  we  end  the  war? 

This  resolution  does  not  answer  that 
question  nor  does  it  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  so.  The  resolution  says  nothing 
about  urging  or  requiring  further  troop 
withdrawals.  It  simply  supports  Mr. 
Nixon  "in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam."  The  President  him- 
self has  said  that  negotiations  have  not 
brought  progress  toward  peace.  By  re- 
maining silent  on  the  matter  of  troop 
withdrawals,  this  resolution,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  implication  supports  the  dic- 
tatorial Saigon  regime  of  Thieu  and  Ky 
whose  obdurance  in  Paris  has  severely 
hampered  those  negotiations.  The  Presi- 
dent claims  he  has  a  plan  of  an  orderly, 
scheduled  timetable  for  complete  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  combat  troops.  Yet,  this 
so-called  "plan"  is  riddled  with  contra- 
dictions. He  said  on  November  3  that 
three  factors  are  conditions  for  our  with- 
drawal: 

First,  progress  in  the  negotiations; 
second,  the  level  of  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam;  and  third,  the  improved  capa- 
bility of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
These  are  all  factors  over  which  the 
President  has  little  or  no  control.  Viet- 
namization of  the  war  is  a  fraud.  It  is 
deceptive  to  think  that  this  policy  could 
have  any  other  result  than  a  prolonga- 
tion of   our   involvement.   The   funda- 
mental error  of  this  resolution  is  the 
assumption  that  we  are  supporting  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  the 
Vietnamese  people.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime  has  repeatedly  op- 
posed any  new  elections  without  their 
supervision.  What  the  President  "plans" 
to  do  and  what  Thieu  will  allow  are  two 
different  things.  Thus,  the  surest  way  not 
to   achieve   self-determination   for  the 
Vietnamese   people    is   for   the   United 
States  to  continue  support  of  the  Thieu- 
Ky  regime.  The  inescapable  fact  is  that 
as  long  as  we  support  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment we  can  never  achieve  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

Approval  of  this  resolution  will  only 
sanction  fiu-ther  travel  down  the  same 
road  to  an  indefinite  commitment  of 
extended  fighting  in  an  already  dis- 
credited war.  The  bringing  of  peace  must 
not  be  considered  the  exclusive  domain 
of  Presidents  and  diplomats,  for  they 
have  failed,  and  are  failing,  to  bring  an 
end  to  this  horrible  war.  Congress  must 
do  more  than  serve  up  this  vague  lan- 
guage to  a  President  who  has  taken  only 
the  most  meager  steps  in  the  direction  of 
peace.  I  do  not  support  his  past  policies. 
Nor  can  I  support  his  "plan"  for  the 
future  which  only  points  toward  an 
indefinite  prolongation  of  this  war.  This 
is  the  Tonkin  resolution  revisited,  and 
as  one  Member  of  this  House  I  will  have 
no  part  of  it. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison). 

Mr  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  House 
Resolution  613.  But  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  vote  is  cast  only  for  the 
clear  content  of  that  resolution.  Some, 
including  the  President,  have  apparently 
interpreted  support  of  this  resolution  to 
embody  endorsement  of  everything  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said  and  done  about  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  everything  he  may  say  or 
do  about  this  involvement  in  the  future. 
The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  di- 
vorce my  vote  from  any  such  interpreta- 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
many  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  implications  of  the  Wright 
resolution,  I  would  Uke  to  put  the  pend- 
ing vote  on  this  resolution  in  correct 
perspective. 

I  plan  to  vote  for  tiie  resolution  because 
of  my  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  But  because  of  the  inter- 
pretation being  placed  upon  it  In  some 
quarters  as  an  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's November  3  speech  when  the  reso- 
lution was,  in  fact,  written  before  that 
speech  was  ever  delivered,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  clear  what  passage  of  this 
resolution  should  and  should  not  repre- 

First,  passage  of  this  resolution  should 
In  no  way  condone  the  procedures  under 
which  this  matter  was  brought  before 
the  House.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee provided  no  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing on  this  resolution.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  closed  rule  which  pre- 
cluded the  offering  of  amendments  to  It. 
Both  actions  are  wrong.  A  matter  of  sucn 
import  should  have  been  open  to  botn 
hearings  In  committee  and  amendment 
on  the  House  floor. 

Second,  passage  of  this  resolution 
should  not  be  interpreted  In  any  quarter 
as  either  a  blanket  endorsement  of  every 
facet  of  the  President's  November  3 
speech  or  as  a  pledge  of  unqualified  sup- 
port  for  any  future  Presidential  action 
as  yet  unknown  and  imdefined. 

I  support  House  Resolution  613  wlUi 
the  reservations  stated  above,  because  it 
would  misstate  my  position  to  unply  that 
I  do  not  endorse  the  fondest  hope: 

First,  that  the  President  will  exert  all 
"his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in 

^^Snd,'  that  the  South  Vietiiamese 
reaUze  the  benefits  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment chosen  by  them  "by  means  of 
free  elections  open  to  all  Vietnamese 


Second,  efforts  to  substantially 
broaden  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment; and  ,        , 

Third,  the  immediate  designation  of  a 
high-level  replacement  for  retiring  dele- 
gate Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.MncvA). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is 
listed  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
resolution,  but  I  am  urging  the  House 
today  to  vote  against  its  adoption.  This 
resolution  was  written  before  the  Presi- 
dent's November  3  speech.  Its  words  were 
intended  to  reflect  events  and  statements 
which  took  place  prior  to  that  speech. 
However,  adoption  of  this  resolution  now 
win  be  Interpreted  by  all  the  world  In 
terms  of  the  President's  November  3 
speech  and  put  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  record  as  supporting  that  posi- 
tion. Unfortunately,  President  Nixon's 
speech  narrowed  this  country's  options 
to  two.  He  described  them  as  Vietnamiza- 
tion of  the  war— whatever  that  now 
means— and  gradual  withdrawal,  or. 
using  his  words,  'immediate,  precipitate 
withdrawal  of  all  Americans  from  Viet- 
nam." He  rejected  the  latter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  I  was  asked 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  I 
had  no  intention  of  endorsing  a  future 
Presidential  policy,  of  which  1  had  no 
informed  knowledge.  Yet  in  this  case,  we 
apparently  are  being  asked  to  act  pro- 
spectively. I  can  assure  you  that  no  one 
disclosed  to  me  that  this  resolution  had 
been  carefully  cleared  in  advance  by  the 
White  House.  So  it  is  for  these  reasons— 
not  because  of  the  hopes  expressed  in  the 
resolution— but  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  being  distorted  in  its  usage 
that  compels  me  to  vote  against  it. 

I  personally  think  there  were  serious 
omissions  in  the  President's  speech— and 
In  the  specific  light  of  that  speech— there 
are  serious  omissions  In  this  resolution. 
We  should  not  lock  ourselves  Into  a  box. 
I— for  one— believe  there  are  other  alter- 
natives. One  of  them  would  be  to  actuaUy 
make  the  Government  of  Vietnam  work 
for   the  people  of   Vietnam.   President 
Thieu  has  proposed  to  the  Vietnamese 
National  Assembly  the  most  ambitious 
land  reform  program  ever  proposed  by 
any  government  in  power  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  That  program  would  abolish 
all  tenant  farming  In  Vietnam.  The  land- 
lords could  retain  only  that  land  which 
they  personally  work  with  their  own  two 
hands.  Land  to  the  tUler  would  go  to  all 
those  who  tUl  it— South  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  alike.  Studies  by  our  own  Gov- 
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in  securing  these  benefits;  and 

Fourth,    that    the    "controversy 
peacefully"  resolved  in  order  that 
war  may  be  ended  and  peace  may  be  re- 
stored at  last  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  regardless  of  my  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution itself,  I  beUeve  that  in  addition  to 
further  troop  withdrawals,  future  U.S. 
policy  should  at  least  Include: 

First,  efforts  to  further  reduce  the  level 
of  violence  in  Vietnam,  looking  to  a 
cease-fire; 


own"  personal  security— is  ownership  of 
the  land. 

Adoption  of  such  a  program  would  cut 
the  Communists  off  at  the  ankles.  Right 
now  they  are  able  to  recruit  guerrillas  by 
promising  land  to  the  tiller.  In  my  opm- 
lon  the  impact  of  such  a  land  reform 
program  by  South  Vietnam  would  do  as 
much  to  end  the  war  as  any  other  step 
that  could  be  taken.  It  also  would  give 
many  people  in  America  some  logical  rea- 
son to  support  the  Government  of  South 
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Vletxuun.  What  Is  the  statiis  of  that  bold 
proposal?  It  is  now  bogged  down  in  the 
Vietnamese  Senate — that  is  where  it  is, 
that  is  where  it  will  probably  remain. 

The  South  Vietnamese  could  also  do 
something  about  Inflation  and  war  profit- 
eering. Recently,  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Vietnam  increased  import  taxes  on 
nonessential  commodities.  Many  mer- 
chants not  only  passed  this  tax  increase 
to  the  consumer  cm  nonessential  cchu- 
modities  but  also  on  the  necessities  of 
life,  including  food.  As  a  result,  the  cost 
of  living  index  has  gone  up  another  10 
percent.  Once  again,  the  little  guy  In 
Vietnam  is  paying  through  the  nose.  How 
we  can  expect  the  ordinary  man  to  sup- 
port a  government  which  permits  this  to 
happen  is  beyond  me. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  free  elec- 
tions, which  have  never  really  been  per- 
mitted in  Vietnam.  Even  the  candidates 
are  sanitized.  The  voting  tallies  are  low 
and  those  who  are  elected  are  not  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  There 
is  suppression  of  any  voice  in  dissent.  The 
man  who  secured  the  next  highest  num- 
bM-  of  votes — because  he  discussed  an  al- 
ternative— has  been  in  prison  ever  since. 
So  there  is  no  evidence  yet  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  even  support  the 
Government. 

I.  of  course,  favor  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as 
possible  consistent  with  their  security. 

The  time  to  carefully  explore  our  al- 
ternatives is  now — while  we  still  have 
some  leverage  to  influence  the  course  of 
events.  The  administration  should  com- 
mit Itself,  with  renewed  vigor,  to  such  a 
course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  should 
be  returned  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  further  study  and  revision. 
Adoption  by  the  House  in  its  present  form 
would  be  a  disservice,  not  only  to 
America,  but  also  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  take  note  of  the 
stringent  limitation  on  time  and  the  fact 
a  closed  rule  denies  any  right  of  amend- 
ing to  perfect  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  against  Hoiise  Resolution  613  and 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  state  why. 

If  one  is  guided  by  the  words  of  the 
resolution  alone,  without  putting  them 
in  the  context  of  recent  days  and 
months,  they  seem  innocuous  enough. 
Doubtless  the  resolution  was  carefully 
drafted  so  that  it  would  be  Innocuous — 
at  lesist  on  its  face.  After  all,  who  can 
object  to  supporting  the  Nation's  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  pesuje- 
fiol  settlement  to  a  bloody  conflict  which 
has  already  claimed  so  many  American 
lives  and  cast  such  a  shadow  over  the 
American  spirit. 

But,  of  course,  things  are  not  that 
simple.  House  Resolution  613  cannot  be 
read  out  of  context,  and  it  cannot  be 
voted  for  out  of  context.  The  resolution 
has  been  drafted,  promoted,  and  when 
it  is  passed  it  will  be  heralded  as  sup- 
port for  President  Nixon's  present  pol- 
icy in  South  Vietnam.  I  do  support  ef- 
forts to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam;  I  do 
support  efforts  to  stop  the  killing  and 
to  negotiate  a  i}eace  which  will  do  honor 
both  to  this  coimtry  and  to  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  died  in  South  Vietnam. 


The  dl9>iite  here  is  not  over  aids,  it  Is 
over  the  means  to  achieve  those  ends. 
And  this  is  where  I  believe  we  must  be 
honest.  We  cannot  obscure  the  differ- 
ences over  how  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nsun  by  merely  agreeing  that  it  should 
be  ended.  We  cannot  avoid  taking  pub- 
lic positions  on  what  precise  steps  are 
necessary  to  reduce  the  level  of  violence 
and  stop  the  killing  by  blithely  afOrm- 
ing  our  desire  that  .there  be  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  men.  That 
is  why  hearings  on  this  resolution  would 
have  been  so  important.  That  is  why  an 
open  rule  would  have  been  so  impor- 
tant. That  is  why  the  plea  for  imity  rings 
a  little  hollow  under  such  a  procedure — 
like  the  local  union  which  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  company  president  wishing 
him  a  speedy  recovery  from  an  ailment. 
It  concluded  the  telegram  by  saying,  "the 
vote  On  this  issue  was  18  to  10." 

I  would  have  thought  that  in  the  case 
of  South  Vietnam  especially,  it  would  be 
clear  to  most  Members  of  this  body  that 
casting  a  vote  on  the  mere  words  of  a 
resolution  is  insufficient.  If  there  were 
any  proof  needed,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  should  certainly  have  pro- 
vided that  proof  for  us.  The  words  of 
that  resolution  are  also  innocuous 
enough.  No  one  could  accuse  a  legisla- 
tor voting  for  that  resolution  of  hav- 
ing been  a  warmonger  or  a  militEUist. 
But  it  was  the  context  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  that  was  important. 
It  was  what  that  resolution  signified  to 
a  President  in  whose  behalf  it  was  in- 
troduced: it  was  what  it  has  come  to 
mean  since  it  was  passed  that  cannot 
be  ignored  when  we  vote  on  House  Res- 
olution 613  today. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  vot- 
ing for  this  resolution  will  be  construed 
just  as  votes  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution were  construed  5  years  ago. 
Those  votes  will  be  construed  as  under- 
writing an  indefinite  prolongation  of 
American  presence  in  South  Vietnam. 
They  will  be  interpreted  as  support  for  a 
policy  President  Nixon  has  told  us  will 
keep  American  support  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  indefinitely  and  will  keep 
American  combat  troops  there — ^he  has 
not  told  us  how  long.  They  will  be  con- 
strued as  support  of  continued  spending 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  South  Vietnam 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  We  may  tell 
ourselves  that  House  Resolution  613 
means  nothing  more  than  the  words  on 
the  page,  but  we  know  that  voting  for 
that  resolution  really  means  much  more. 

President  Nixon  obviously  has  given  up 
hope  that  the  Paris  negotiations  will  bear 
fruit.  Of  his  original  formula,  ordy  the 
behavior  of  the  enemy  on  the  battlefield 
and  the  progress  of  Vietnamization  re- 
main as  determining  factors  in  the  pace 
of  U.S.  withdrawals.  Will  a  slower  pace 
make  that  withdrawal  any  more  honor- 
able than  it  would  be  at  a  faster  pace? 
Will  the  world  be  fooled  that  we  did  not 
make  a  disastrous  miscalculation  of 
American  interests  when  we  conunitted 
our  troops  to  combat  in  1965?  Will  his- 
tory judge  us  as  nobler  or  wiser  because 
we  took  3  years  to  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  after  we  decided  it  was 
a  mistake,  rather  than  1  year?  I  do  not 
think  so.  But  the  question  which  is  really 
more  important  than  whether  we  can 


fool  the  world  is  whether  we  can  con- 
tinue to  fool  ourselves. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  passed 
this  Chamber  unanimously.  George 
Santayana  said  that  those  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  re- 
peat it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DKRwmsKi) . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that,  unlike  many  Members,  I  have 
not  prepared  remarks  on  this  resolution, 
but  I  would  like  to  call  a  few  items  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members,  realizing  that 
they  are  very  properly  engrossed  in  this 
subject  and  recognizing  that  this  reso- 
lution is  one  of  the  more  important  items 
that  we  have  taken  up  for  consideration 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  emphasizing 
positive  arguments  in  support  of  the 
resolution  before  us,  I  wish  to  clarify 
the  reason  for  my  votes  when  we  adopted 
the  rule.  Consistent  with  a  personal  pat- 
tern that  I  have  adopted  I  support  open 
rules  or  at  least  limited  open  rules  in 
contrast  to  a  closed  rule.  I  follow  the 
same  poUcy  when  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bills  have  been  subject  to  a  closed 
rule. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
we  had  a  complete  open  rule  all  amend- 
ments would  be  beaten  back.  For  ex- 
ample, I  myself  would  have  vigorously 
opposed  the  amendment  which  would 
have  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findlby)  and  those  which 
would  have  come  from  the  ultraliberals 
in  the  House  who  are  more  interested  in 
criticizing  the  President  than  in  support- 
ing any  constructive  policy  for  peace. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese hierarchy  are  keen  observers  of 
the  American  scene  and  that  they  are 
misinterpreting  the  issue  involved  in  the 
moratorium  performance  and  the  wide- 
spread coverage  given  the  so-called  peace 
movement.  The  so-called  antiwar  estab- 
lishment does  not  have  a  monopoly  on  a 
desire  for  peace.  Certainly  no  one  wants 
a  just  peace  as  much  as  President  Nixon. 
Our  foreign  policy  goal  is  to  help  produce 
lasting  peace  with  freedom  for  all  peoples 
of  the  world. 

History  shows  that  peace  can  be  main- 
tained if  a  nation  remains  vigilant, 
strong,  and  consistent  with  its  legitimate 
objectives.  History  further  shows  that 
appeasement  and  compromise  of  funda- 
mental principles  produce  failure.  The 
President,  fully  aware  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  all  people,  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue an  objective  policy  toward  a  goal  of 
world  peace  and  freedom.  To  maintain 
our  national  institutions  and  preserve 
world  stability,  he  will  not  be  intimidated 
by  street  demonstrators  nor  any  other 
questionable  types  of  organized  pressure. 
I  notice  my  dear  friend  from  Illinois 
who  just  addressed  the  House  was  con- 
cerned over  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion. As  I  read  the  resolution  the  very 
opening  sentence  states  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives afflrms  Its  support  for  the  President  In 
bis  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  language  which 
would  give  the  President  any  unusual 
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authority.  We  want  the  Presld^t  to  ne- 
gotiate a  just  peace.  The  emphasis  is  ne- 
gotiate a  just  peace."  .,„«.„ 

I  would  also  like  to  read  from  a  letter 
which  has  just  come  to  my  attrition 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Mrs. 
Golda  Meh:,  to  the  President  of  toe 
United  States  commending  him  for  ms 
speech  of  November  3,  and  I  quote  from 
that  letter,  as  follows: 

The  Prime  Minister  wishes  to  congratulate 
the  President  on  his  meaningful  speech  and 
expresses  her  hope  that  he  wUl  apeeOny  sue 
c^rVn  bringing  about  peace  In  Vietnam 

The  President's  speech  contains  much  that 
encourages  and  strengthens  I«flo°»-lo'^8 
small  nations  the  world  oy*' ''^f,^' ^'^^f^f 
to  maintain  their  independent  "^f  *«S'^'i^ 
to  that  great  democracy,  the  United  States 
of  America. 


I  believe  it  would  be  fah:  for  us  to  say 
that  any  President  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  party  background  is  a  man 
wS  supports  peace.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anyone  who  wanted  peace  during  his 
term  of  office  more  than  President  John- 
son did.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a^e 
today  who  wants  peace  more  than  Presi- 
dent Nixon  does. 

I  think  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  gentlemen  in  the  other 
body  all  realize  that  this  is  an  extremely 
difficult  problem  that  the  President  has 
inherited.  Peace  is  the  goal  of  our  for- 
eign poUcy.  We  ceri;ainly  In  this  House 
of  Representatives  in  supporting  this  res- 
olution merely  let  it  be  known  ttiat  we 
want  a  just  peace  and  that  a  just  peace 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  _^  ,j  *    ^w^. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr    OTTINGER.  In  connection  with 
Mrs  Meier's  letter  which  the  gentleman 
from  niinols  quoted  from,  is  the  gentle- 
man aware  that  during  an  explanation  in 
Parliament  shortly  thereafter,  she  gave 
the  explanation  that  some  sm^  coun- 
tries stand  alone  on  their  own,  but  they 
cannot  stand  up  to  all  outside  enemi«J. 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  am  sure  that  the 
sentleman  supports  the  request  which 
Mrs  Meier  has  made  for  certam  military 
equipment  and  which  will  be  purchased 
here  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ef- 
forts she  is  making  to  keep  her jsountey 
independent.  The  aggression  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  against  South 
Vietnam  is  direct  but  the  aggression 
against  Israel  by  the  Arab  States  would 
not  be  taking  place  without  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  presence  in  Uie 
Middle  East  is  much  of  the  cause  for 
tension  there  as  is  their  direction  and  aid 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  in  their  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  do  not 
see  the  Vietnamese  situation  in  that  con- 
text, but  I  shall  not  take  up  the  gentle- 
man's time  to  dispute  that.  However, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  indicated 
that  although  he  desires  to  achieve  peace, 
there  is  the  further  indication  that  we 
might  increase  our  military  efforts  ii 
this  is  not  accomplished. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  con- 
cede that  that  Is  a  part  of  the  efforts 
to  achieve  a  just  peace? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  objective  he  would  rec- 
ognize that  one  of  the  things  that  might 
bring  about  a  just  peace  is  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  aggressor  in  Vietnam  that 
they  do  not  have  total  and  permanent 
sanctuary.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  ef- 
fective for  them  to  imderstand  that  they 
cannot  continue  their  deliberate  non- 
cooperative  attitude  with  reference  to 
our  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  Paris  and 
with  reference  to  many  other  efforts  that 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  do  not  think  we  can  over- 
emphasize the  fact  that  the  resolution 
very  clearly  uses  the  words  "to  negotiate 
a  just  peace."  It  does  not  say  "achieve 
a  just  peace."  It  says  "negotiate  a  just 

peace."  _    ^    ... 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  says,  "efforts  to 
negotiate  a  just  peace." 

Mr.  MIZE.  All  right,  "efforts  to  negoti- 
ate a  just  peace." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman  Just 
said  that  there  might  be  an  increase  in 
the  war  effort  itself  if  this  Is  not  done. 
Could  the  gentleman  interpret  that? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Just  a  mhiute.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  not  inno- 
cently misinterpreting  what  I  said.  I,  in 
effect,  said  that  our  negotiators  in  Paris 
and  our  diplomats  ought  to  have  the 
option  to  communicate  to  the  aggressor 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  free  to  con- 
tinue as  they  have  in  the  past  believing 
they  have  total  and  permanent  sanctu- 
ary and  that  for  effective  negotiations 
we  must  maintain  logical  and  legitimate 
options  so  that  an  adjustment  in  our 
policies  would  produce  truly  effective  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.    FISHER.    Mr.    Chturman,    it   is 
amazing  to  me — simply  amazing — that 
there  should  be  any  opposition  to  the 
pending  resolution  which  supports  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam.  Let  us  reexamine  the 
contents  of  the  resolution: 
Resoltttion  Toward  Peace  Wtth  Justice  m 
Vtetnam 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives afflrms  Its  support  for  the  President  \n 
his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Vlet- 
nsun,  expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  such  a  peace,  calls 
attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful  overtures 
which  the  United  States  has  made  in  good 
faith  toward  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam   approves  and  supports  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  President  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  choose  their 
own  government  by  means  of  free  elections 
open  to  aU  South  Vietnamese  and  supervised 
by  an  impartial  international  body,  and  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  abide  by  the 
results  of  such  elections,  and  supports  the 
President  m  his  call  upon  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  annoimce  Its  wllUngness 
to  honor  such  elections  and  to  abide  by  such 
results  and  to  aUow  the  Issues  In  controversy 
to  be  peacefully  so  resolved  In  order  that  the 
war  may  be  ended  and  peace  may  be  restored 
at  last  in  Southeast  Asia. 


come  involved  in  a  land  war  in  Asia.  But 
that  issue  is  not  involved  here.  It  is 
equally  understandable  that  some  Amer- 
icans feel  very  strongly,  as  I  do,  that  the 
no-win  policy  in  fighting  that  war  has 
been  a  tragic  mistake.  But,  again,  that 
issue  is  not  involved  here.  It  is  likewise 
xmderstandable  that  many  of  us  op- 
posed ttie  cessation  of  bombing  of  the 
north,  in  response  to  pressures  from 
home  and  abroad.  But  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  this  resolution. 

What  is  involved  here  is  the  matter  of 
an  expression  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  tireless  quest  for  a  just  peace 
in  Vietnam.  If  I  were  opposed  to  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam  I  would  certainly  be 
opposed  to  this  resolution.  But  being  in 
favor  of  a  peaceful  settlement  I,  of 
course,  strongly  support  this  expression. 
In  fact,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

What  objective  can  opposition  to  this 
lofty  purpose  serve?  It  can,  and  I  as- 
sume will,  be  interpreted  by  Hanoi  as  a 
sign  of  division  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  that  respect  such  opposi- 
tion can  be  expected  to  encourage  the 
Communists  to  prolong  the  war  and  kill 
more  Americtms.  It  is  just  that  simple. 
Wittingly  or  imwittingly,  opposition  ex- 
pressed here  today  to  a  Just  peace  in 
Vietnam  can,  to  the  extait  it  is  ex- 
pressed, encourage  the  enemy. 

Fortunately,  however,  resistance  to  the 
achievement  of  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam 
is  confined  to  a  relatively  smtill  group. 

It  is  imthinkable  that  any  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  really  and  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  a  Just  peace.  Certainly 
Hanoi  is  opposed  to  a  just  peace.  The 
Communists  have  consistently  opposed 
everything  contained  in  this  resolution. 
So,  let  us  think  this  thing  through  and 
be  realistic  about  what  is  really  involved 
here. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  only  last  week, 
the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  was  quoted  in  Da  Nang  as 
saying  that  in  his  judgment  the  Vietnam 
war  would  have  been  over  a  year  ago  if 
the  administration  had  had  the  fuU 
backing  of  the  American  people. 

That  was  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt  Q>eak- 
ing.  He  went  on  to  say  this: 


It  is  imderstandable  that  some  Amer- 
icans may  have  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  ever  aUowing  oxirsdves  to  be- 


The  day  the  enemy  firmly  believes  we  are 
not  going  to  pull  out,  that  Is  the  day  he  will 
start  talking  In  Paris,  and  not  before. 

This  fovu--star  general  spent  2  years  in 
Vietnam  as  the  top  marine  commander 
in  the  war  zone.  Surely  he  is  more  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  subject  than  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  We  had  better  heed  his 
judgment. 

General  Walt  is  not  alone  in  this  re- 
spect. His  views  are  shared  by  practically 
all  responsible  military  and  civilian 
leaders  in  this  country,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  evidence 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has.  in  effect,  been 
won  Many  of  our  military  authorities 
have  said  so.  But  the  enemy  continues 
to  mount  suicidal  attacks,  undoubtedly 
inspired  by  the  eruption  of  antiwar 
clamor  on  the  part  of  a  noisy  but  small 
minority  of  our  people.  Now.  of  sil 
times,  there  is  need  for  unity  in  this 
coimtry.  In  that  way  we  can  exploit  our 
advantages  and  save  American  lives,  m 
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pursuance  of  that  objective  this  resolu- 
tion should  have  the  unanimous  support 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  HtTNGATE) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman— 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  de- 
clare war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water  (art.  I,  sec.  8) . 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  mlUtla  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  Into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States,   (art.  II,  sec.  2). 

On  October  6,  in  accordance  and  har- 
mony with  both  of  the  above  constitu- 
tional requirements.  I  joined  with  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  over  100  members  in 
introducing  the^following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  ft  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  substantial  re- 
ductions In  United  States  ground  combat 
forces  In  Vietnam  already  directed  are  In  the 
national  Interest  and  that  the  President  be 
supported  In  his  expressed  determination  to 
withdraw  our  remaining  such  forces  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

In  doing  so,  I  made  clear  that  I  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  efforts  and  pro- 
posals to  beat  the  Clark  Clifford  time- 
table for  withdrawal  of  ground  combat 
forces  from  Vietnam. 

The  Clifford  timetable  called  for  re- 
moval of  100,000  ground  combat  troops 
by  January  1,  1970.  Current  reports  are 
that  as  of  December  15,  60,000  such 
troops  will  have  been  removed.  I  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  proposal,  vig- 
orously pronounced  in  June  1969,  to  beat 
the  Clifford  timetable.  This  requires  the 
removal  of  40,000  additional  troops  this 
month,  Mr.  President,  and  I  reiterate  my 
support  of  your  promised  intentions  to 
do  so. 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  no  resolu- 
tions from  me  are  required  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  meet  this  commitment.  In  fact, 
it  might  be  considered  presumptuous  of 
me,  or  anyone  else,  to  offer  such  resolu- 
tions instructing  the  President  in  his 
duties. 

Furthermore,  congressional  resolutions 
tend  to  be  irresolutely  construed. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  became 
a  congressional  credit  card  on  which  over 
39,000  lives,  over  200,000  casualties  and 
over  $100  billion  were  expended,  with  no 
constitutional  sanction.  A  vote  for  a  sim- 
ple appropriations  measure — which  by 
our  own  rules  cannot  contain  legisla- 
tion—is interpreted  as  approval  for  the 
uses  that  may  be  made  of  bombers, 
strafers,  defoliants,  and  napalm.  Un- 
fortunately, in  congressional  language 
"viva  voce"  has  been  read  to  mean 
"carte  Manche." — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  112,  part  4,  page  4429. 

Vietnam  contains  valuable,  although 
frightfully  expensive,  lessons  for  the 
American  people  and  the  world.  The 
most  powerful  air  and  missile  striking 
force,  complete  with  a  trillion  dollar 
arsenal,  cannot  defeat  peasants  with 
punji  sticks,  if  they  are  willing  to  resist 
to  the  death.  The  illusion  of  national 
security  being  obtained  through  airpower 
should  be  thoroughly  shattered.  Cor- 
roboration can  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
triumph  of  Israel  airpower  over  Egypt 


in  the  6-day  war,  that  weeks,  months, 
years  later  continues,  without  resolution. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  be  martially  un- 
prepared as  we  were  in  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  if  we  can  preserve  a  nation  mor- 
ally united  in  the  causes  to  which  our 
Constitution  commits  us. 

It  seems  to  shock  many  that  war  is  a 
dehumanizing  process.  It  shocks  others 
that  while  we  may  commend  and  pro- 
mote those  who  bomb,  strafe  and  bum 
enemy  villages,  containing,  almost  by 
necessity,  the  innocent,  along  with  the 
guilty— the  simple  child  beside  the  Viet- 
cong  cadre — yet  their  comrades  on  the 
groimd,  who  accomplish  the  same  result 
in  a  somewhat  more  personal  manner, 
through  the  use  of  rifles,  carbines,  and 
knives,  must  be  tried  for  murder.  It  re- 
quires a  high  degree  of  sophistication  to 
appreciate  this  distinction. 

Are  draftees  to  be  sent  halfway  round 
the  world  on  missions  to  "search  and 
destroy"  then  to  be  tried  each  time  for 
murder,  when,  under  the  strains  of  com- 
bat, they  go  berserk,  killing  innocent 
civilians?  Are  they  to  be  held  fully  and 
legally  accountable  for  their  actions 
under  those  conditions?  What  shall  we 
do  to  those  who  voluntarily  seek  the 
responsibility  for  running  this  Govern- 
ment? What  is  our  responsibility  to  that 
draftee,  his  parents,  and  survivors? 

I  do  not  believe  that  responsibility 
can  be  met  by  passing  the  buck.  Per- 
haps it  cannot  even  be  met  by  passing 
resolutions. 

In  World  War  n,  the  infantry  school 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  operated  a  course 
for  reconnaissance  patrols  in  combat 
areas.  In  the  problem,  the  purpose  of  the 
patrol's  mission  was  to  obtain  infor- 
mation only.  Discovery  of  the  patrol's 
existence  could  imperil  the  entire  body 
of  troops,  the  battalion  or  regiment  to 
which  the  patrol  belonged.  To  instill  the 
lesson  that  the  unit's  whereabouts  must 
not  be  learned  from  the  patrol's  activi- 
ties, in  one  part  of  the  problem  you  were 
to  enter  an  enemy  field  hospital,  complete 
with  nurses,  doctors,  and  patients,  and 
kill  everyone  in  it.  with  one  part  involv- 
ing bayoneting  patients  in  their  beds. 

Vietnam  is  not  the  first  war  in  which 
acts  of  brutal  inhiunanity  were  perpe- 
trated nor.  of  course,  are  we  the  only 
side  who  perpetrated  them. 

If  the  Vietnam  conflict  continues,  My 
Lai  will  most  certainly  not  be  the  last 
atrocity  to  occur.  The  question  is:  Are 
the  goals  we  seek  in  Vietnam  worth  the 
My  Lai's,  past,  present,  and  future? 

The  responsibility  for  that  decision 
must  rest  with  someone  who  gets  about 
$200,000  a  year  and  his  500  or  more  con- 
gressional associates  drawing  around 
$42,500.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  place  that 
responsibility  on  some  poor  devil  who  is 
drafted  and  sent  to  Vietnam  at  $188  a 
month. 

A  vote  for  this  resolution  will  be  an 
expression  of  agreement  that  My  Lai  and 
over  200,000  casualties  are  an  acceptable 
price  to  attempt  to  obtain  the  goals  we 
seek  in  Vietnam.  There  are  some  who 
find  that  price  too  high. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cough- 

LIN). 


Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
voting  in  favor  of  House  Resolution  613 
Eis  an  expression  of  support  for  President 
Nixon's  action  in  reducing  U.S.  ground 
combat  forces  in  Vietnam,  his  expressed 
determination  to  withdraw  our  remain- 
ing such  forces  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  and  his  efforts  toward  a  just  peace 
in  that  tragic  conflict. 

My  vote  should  not  be  misinterpreted 
as  support  for  renewed  escalation,  a  pro- 
longed delay  in  the  return  of  our  men,  or 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime.  I  favor  an  inexora- 
ble and  speedy  return  of  our  men  from 
Vietnam  and  believe  this  can  be  done 
most  quickly  without  Congress  imposing 
deadlines  that  may  only  delay  any  ac- 
tivity until  the  deadline  arrives. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  on  August  7, 1964,  the  Con- 
gress gave,  in  effect,  a  blank  check  to 
President  Johnson  to  conduct  an  unde- 
clared war.  This  was  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, regardless  of  who  was  President. 
I  support  President  Nixon,  but  as  an 
elected  Member  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  I  will  not 
surrender  my  duties  with  a  blank  check 
to  any  administration. 

From  the  begirming  of  our  Vietnam  in- 
volvement, I  have  expressed  serious 
doubts.  I  believe  our  involvement  was  ill- 
conceived  and  that  we  should  bring  our 
men  home  as  fast  as  is  consistent  with 
allowing  the  "little  people"  of  South  Viet- 
nam a  fighting  chance  of  survival.  I  ex- 
clude the  Thieu-Ky  government  from 
my  definition,  because  I  feel  a  critical 
mistake  on  our  past  has  been  to  tie  our 
commitments  to  a  specific  regime  in 
Saigon. 

In  allowing  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple a  chance  for  survival,  we  either  must 
give  them  the  means  to  protect  their  lives 
or  Hanoi  must  explicitly  agree  not  to 
conduct  a  blood  bath  as  we  leave. 

We  Americans  may  debate  the  speed 
of  our  withdrawal,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  President  has  radically  changed  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  After  6  years  of  only 
sending  more  men  over,  we  are  now 
bringing  American  men  home.  After  6 
years  of  Americanizing  the  war,  we  are 
now  turning  it  back  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Many  of  the  President's  critics 
now  are  the  ones  who  failed  then. 

Therefore,  I  have  sponsored  this  reso- 
lution to  back  the  President  as  he  con- 
tinues to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam and  strives  for  a  political  settlement 
of  this  most  unfortunate  war.  I  again 
emphasize,  however,  that  this  support 
does  not  include  renewed  escalation  or 
prolonged  delay. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Farbstein  ) . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman^rom  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Adair)  for  being  kind  enough  to 
yield  me  this  time,  inasmuch  as  I  under- 
stand that  the  remaining  time  is  running 
very  close  to  the  requests  he  has.  so  I 
fully  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  House  Resolu- 
tion 613. 

I  do  not  oppose  it  because  I  do  not 
support  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
EMjhieve  peace  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  op- 


pose it  because  I  do  not  support  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  program  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
military  commitment  in  South  Vietnam. 
In  these  efforts  he  has  my  prayers  and 
my  support. 

I  oppose  this  resolution  on  other 
groimds.  It  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  policy  that  is  not  only  vague  but 
one  over  which  the  United  States  has 
little  control.  The  President,  in  his  speech 
of  November  3,  1969,  stated  that  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam 
would  depend  upon:  First,  progress  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks;  second,  the  level  of 
enemy  acUvity;  and.  third,  progress  of 
training  programs  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 

Only  over  the  last  of  these  stipulations 
does  the  United  States  have  any  control 
and  even  that  influence  depends  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
For  too  long  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  has 
been  dependent  upon  the  attitudes  of 
Saigon  and  Hanoi.  We  must  change  this 
policy.  We  must  seize  the  iniUative.  We 
must  adopt  a  policy  that  is  in  our  own 
national  interest.  To  do  this  we  must  be- 
gin by  convincing  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  that  we  intend  to  be  the 
masters  of  our  policy.  We  can  do  this  by 
announcing  our  intention  to  withdraw  all 
our  forces  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

The  best  way  to  insure  that  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  South  Vietnam  will  under- 
take an  accelerated  program  to  gain  the 
support  of  its  people  and  build  a  military 
structure  capable  of  maintaining  their 
territorial  and  political  integrity  is  to 
convince  that  Government  that  the 
United  States  does  not  intend  to  remain 
in  Vietnam  very  long.  The  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  must  be  convinced  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  withdraw  all 
of  her  forces  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
will  give  that  Government  the  impetus 
and  the  will  to  assume  the  burden  of  se- 
curing their  own  freedom. 

This  is  one  of  the  glaring  weaknesses 
of  the  resolution.  It  does  not  convey  any 
sense  of  immediacy  or  urgency  concern- 
ing either  termination  of  that  war  or  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops.  And  as 
long  as  the  South  Vietnamese  are  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  support  them,  as  long  as  they 
can  rely  upon  U.S.  military  forces,  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  will  take  the  action  re- 
quired to  reform  their  political  and  mili- 
tary structure.  By  this  I  mean  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  must 
broaden  its  base  to  include  all  elements 
of  South  Vietnamese  society.  Only  in  this 
way  will  that  Government  be  able  to  gain 
the  support  and  confldence  necessary  to 
win  the  peace  and  to  survive  as  a  viable 
political  and  economic  entity. 

There  is  another  weakness  in  this  res- 
olution. The  resolution  approves  and 
supports  the  principle  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  choose 
their  own  Government  by  means  of  free 
elections  open  to  all  South  Vietnamese 
and  supervised  by  an  impartial  body  and 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  abide 
by  the  results  of  such  eleciions.  It  also 
calls  upon  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  announce  its  willingness  to 
honor  such  elections  and  to  abide  by 


such  results.  No  such  request  is  made  to 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
where  there  has  already  been  one  "free" 
election  in  1967.  It  was  so  free  that 
a  number  of  prominent  South  Viet- 
namese were  not  permitted  to  run  for 
public  office  and  the  man  who  placed  sec- 
ond to  Thieu  for  President  was  arrested. 
He  is  still  a  prisoner.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  this  resolution  is  to  be  meaningful  it 
should  also  call  upon  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  permit  free  elections 
without  restricting  the  candidates  to 
those  who  can  be  counted  on  to  support 
the  government  in  power.  In  a  democ- 
racy there  is  strength  in  diversity. 

We  are  also  being  asked  to  support  a 
policy  that  could  result  in  an  increase  in 
U.S.  military  activity  rather  than  a  re- 
duction. Thus  the  President  said  in  his 
Vietnam  speech  of  November  3: 

If  I  conclude  that  increased  enemy  action 
Jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  take  strong  and  effective  measures 
to  deal  with  that  situation. 


Again,  our  policy  will  depend  upon 
what  South  Vietnam  does  or  does  not  do. 
If  U.S.  support,  artillery  and  Air  Force 
troops  remain  in  Vietnam  after  U.S. 
ground  combat  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn, their  safety  and  well-being  will 
depend  upon  the  actions  of  the  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Their  safety 
may  very  well  be  jeopardized.  If  this  were 
to  occur  would  we  respond  by  again  send- 
ing U.S.  combat  infantry  divisions  back 
to  Vietnam?  This  aspect  of  the  resolu- 
tion concerns  me  very  much. 

I  am  aware  of  the  dilemma  that  the 
President  is  facing.  The  problem  of  how 
to  Vietnamize  the  war  and  thereby  re- 
duce American  casualties  is  dependent 
upon  forces  over  which  the  United  States 
has  little  control.  In  my  opinion,  this 
problem  can  only  be  solved  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves.  If  they  delay  or 
hamper  the  development  of  their  armed 
forces,  Vietnamization  will  take  a  very 
long  time  indeed.  The  Government  and 
people  of  South  Vietnam  must  win  the 
peace.  We  cannot  do  it  for  them. 

We  have  been  in  Vietnam  long  enough 
and  I  think  it  is  about  time  to  get  out. 
We  have  done  what  we  set  out  to  do — 
prevent  the  conquest  of  South  Vietnam 
by  the  forces  of  the  North. 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  is  capable  of 
not  only  governing  but  also  of  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  So  now  is  the  time  to  withdraw, 
not  in  defeat  but  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  mission  has  been  accomplished. 

In  committee  there  were  efforts  made 
to  amend  this  resolution  to  make  it  more 
meaningful.  Efforts  to  include  language 
which  would  have  expressed  congres- 
sional desire  that  the  intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  not  to  escalate  the  war  but  to 
support  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  just  peace  were  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  support  this 
resolution  if  it  contained  language  sug- 
gesting a  sense  of  urgency  concerning 
our  withdrawal;  if  there  were  an  ad- 
monition against  escalation,  and  if  it 
caUed  upon  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  hold  free  elections  and  to 
abide  by  the  results.  Since  we  have  a 
closed  rule  it  will  not  be  possible  to 


amend  the  resolution.  I,  therefore,  re- 
gretfully must  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  the  gentleman 
find  anything  wrong  with  the  principle 
of  free  elections  open  to  all  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  including  the  Vietcong  and 
supervised  by  an  impartial  international 
body? 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  None  whatsoever. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Is  not  that  the  thrust 
of  the  resolution?  Does  the  gentleman 
read  the  resolution  properly?  The  resolu- 
tion puts  that  as  its  central  thrust. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  It  does  not  call  up- 
on the  South  Vietnamese  to  accept  that 
principle  and  that  is  the  Important  thing 
that  concerns  me. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Friedel)  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  prior 
to  the  President's  Vietnam  speech  on 
November  3,  I  joined  some  50  of  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  House  Res- 
olution 613.  I  make  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  my  support  for  this  resolution  came 
prior  to  my  knowledge  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent was  going  to  propose,  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  resolution  should  be 
considered  on  its  face  value  as  a  non- 
partisan expression  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  majority  of  this  House  and  that  it 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  either  di- 
rectly supporting  or  opposing  the  specific 
content  of  the  President's  November  3 
speech. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  there  is 
no  question  in  the  minds  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  there  is  none  in  mine,  that 
we  are  not  rubberstamping  any  future 
Presidential  actions  as  we  unfortunately 
did  in  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. I  specifically  call  attention  to  page 
7  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  accompanies  the 
resolution,  which  states: 


The  resolution  does  not  give  the  President 
any  authority  whatsoever,  either  by  reference 
or  Implication.  It  is  simply  a  formal  expres- 
sion by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
Just  peace  In  Viet  Nam. 

My  colleagues  in  this  House  and  the 
l>eople  of  the  United  States  want  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  we  do  not 
want  peace  at  any  price  and  I  believe  one 
good  effect  of  this  resolution  is  that  it 
says  to  North  Vietnam  and  to  the  Viet- 
cong that  we  are  still  firmly  committed  to 
a  just  peace  settlement,  one  which  will 
guarantee  the  right  of  all  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  participate  in  free 
elections 

I  am'cbnvinced  that  such  a  free  elec- 
tion would  result  in  a  broader  based, 
more  democratic  Government  in  South 
Vietnam  smd  I  am  also  firmly  convinced 
that  such  an  election,  supervised  by  some 
appropriate  international  body,  as  pro- 
posed in  House  Resolution  613,  would 
not,  as  some  seem  to  fear,  result  in  a 
Communist  takeover,  followed  by  a 
bloodbath  of  reprisals  after  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  Armed  Forces. 
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I  support  this  resolution  because  I  am 
convinced  its  passage  strengthens  our 
country's  bargaining  position  and  be- 
cause I  believe  it  expresses  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  most  Americans,  just  as 
it  expresses  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  the  gen- 
tleman frwn  California  (Mr.  Roybal)  . 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
omMsltion  to  the  resolution  before  us. 
I  oppose  it  because  neither  its  meaning 
nor  its  intent  has  been  unequivocally 
stated  before  this  House.  Different  in- 
terpretations have  been  given  the  resolu- 
tion by  its  pr(H)onents  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  construed  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  as  support  for  his  pol- 
icy on  Vietnam.  President  Nixon  told  the 
House  and  the  Nation  that  the  resolution 
supports  a  "just  peace  in  Vietnam  along 
the  line  of  the  proposals  I  made  in  a 
speech  on  November  3."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "the  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
were  w*U  over  a  majority  in  the  House 
supporting  the  policy  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

But  the  question  is— What  policy?  The 
policy  couched  in  the  vague  and  gen- 
ersd  language  foimd  in  the  resolution,  or 
the  language  in  part  of  his  speech  of  No- 
vember 3  when  he  said  that  if  "I  con- 
clude that  the  increased  enemy  action 
jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  strong 
and  effective  measures  to  deal  with  the 
situation."  "This,"  he  said,  "is  a  state- 
ment of  policy  which  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  I  am  making 
in  meeting  my  responsibilities." 

I  am  fearful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  be- 
cause of  the  resolution's  ambiguity,  the 
different  interpretations  given  the  reso- 
lution by  its  proponents  as  well  as  the 
meaning  already  given  the  resolution  by 
the  President,  that  it  could  well  become 
a  blank  check  authorization  for  Presi- 
dential action  as  that  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  interpretation  of  the  1964 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  am  afraid, 
also  that  the  Vietnamization  could  mean 
the  retention  of  200,000  to  300,000  troops 
in  Vietnam  and  the  todefinite  continua- 
tion of  this  war  with  its  huge  military 
spending,  more  U.S.  casualties,  and  the 
continued  killmg  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. I  oppose  this  resolution,  also,  be- 
cause of  the  fast  manner  with  which  it 
was  passed  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  without  hearing  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  administration  who  might 
have  shed  some  Ught  as  to  the  true  in- 
tent of  the  resolution. 

My  motion  to  hold  hearings  was  re- 
jected in  committee  and  the  closed  rule 
by  which  this  resolution  was  brought  to 
the  House  has  made  it  impossible  to 
amend  it  or  add  the  necessary  language 
to  clarify  its  intent. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  Is  most 
unfortunate  primarily  because  of  its 
vagueness  which  makes  misinterpreta- 
tion likely.  It  is  unfortimate  also  because 
conducting  our  policy  In  Vietnam  had 
not  been  given  an  c^portunity  to  state 
their  official  position.  I  believe  that  it 
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Is  unfortunate  because  this  high-sound- 
ing moralistic  resolution  merely  supports 
a  President  who  has  only  altered  the 
tactics  of  the  previous  administration, 
while  embracing  its  premise  and  its  ob- 
jectives, as  seasoned  argument  is  almost 
sUenced,  and  as  amendments  are  forbid- 
den to  a  small  minority  in  this  House 
who  seek  to  move  back  to  a  course  of 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  observation. 

I  have  not  spoken  on  the  resolution  yet^^ 
but  I  intend  to  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  interesting 
to  point  out  that  all  of  the  people  who 
are  speaking  against  this  resolution  are 
calling  upon  Saigon  to  do  this  and  Saigon 
to  do  that.  But  I  have  not  heard  one  of 
them  call  upon  Hanoi  to  do  anything. 

The  other  observation  I  want  to  make 
is  I  have  23  people  listed  to  speak  today. 
There  was  a  charge  made  yesterday  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington— the  in- 
ference of  which  was  that  the  proponents 
would  have  most  of  the  time  and  there- 
fore the  opponents  would  only  get  theirs 
by  largesse.  I  have  attempted  to  be  fair, 
and  of  the  23  who  are  listed,  and  I  Just 
say  this  for  the  record— 13  are  opponents 
and  10  are  proponents,  and  the  time  Is 
divided  about  equally  between  the  two. 
If  anything,  the  opponents  have  a  little 
more  of  it.  _.  ,^  „ 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  had  indicated 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  I 
wished  to  ask  some  questions  to  clarify 
the  resolution.  I  would  like  to  propound 
this  question  to  the  sponsors  or  to  anyone 
on  the  committee  who  wishes  to  answer. 
On  the  ticker  the  following  statement 
appears: 

Laird  told  the  committee  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  policy  Is  working — and  could  lead 
to  "a  mlUtary  victory"  for  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment. 

But  should  the  process  of  Vietnamization 
of  the  war  falter,  and  North  Vietnam  step  up 
military  aggression.  Laird  said,  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  escalate  Its  war  effort. 

"I  woiild  not  rule  out  that  possibility  com- 
pletely," Laird  said.  He  did,  however  seem  to 
rule  out  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  American 
forces. 

"I  would  not  anticipate  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  Vietnam,"  the  Defense  Chief  re- 
plied to  a  question  from  Representative 
Oeorge  Mahon,  Democrat-Texas.  "I  am  not, 
however,  ruling  out  other  actions  that  might 
be  necessary  in  the  event  the  Vietnamization 
program  does  not  work,  even  though  I  am 
confident  It  wUl  work." 

In  voting  for  this  resolution  do  we  sup- 
port that  policy? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  I  have  said  repeatedly  before — 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  answer  is  go- 
ing to  satisfy  some  of  the  opponents — 
the  resolution  merely  supports  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace.  It  does  not  support  him  in  any 
escalation.  There  is  nothing  implied,  di- 
rect or  otherwise.  If  the  President  later 


makes  the  decision  that  he  must  escalate 
the  war,  and  any  Member  wishes  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  of  support  for  the 
Presidimt,  it  will  be  debated  on  its  merits 
as  this  one  is  being  debated.  But  this  is  a 
peace  resolution,  pure,  simple,  and  un- 
adulterated. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  statement.  I  have  a  second  question, 
which  is  the  other  question  propounded 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Our 
chief  negotiators  in  Paris  have  resigned. 
Apparently  there  is  no  present  effort  or 
indication  that  anyone  is  going  to  replace 
them.  I  want  to  know  whether,  if  we  go 
forward  with  this  resolution,  we  are  sup- 
porting a  policy  of  leaving  that  negotiat- 
ing spot  open  and  not  engaging  in  pro- 
ceedings there  fiui-her. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  resolution  was,  of 
course,  drafted  prior  to  the  resignation 
of  our  chief  negotiator.  Mr.  Lodge.  It  does 
not  address  itself  to  that  situation.  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  expected  it  to 
address  itself  to  that  situation.  I  believe 
all  of  us  anticipate  that  an  appointment 
will  be  made,  and  that  rather  shortly.  Mr. 
Lodge  still  is  serving  in  that  capacity.  I 
believe  the  President  has  clearly  stated 
that  he  is  not  in  any  sense  downgrading 
the  effort  to  negotiate,  and  that  in  proper 
time  he  will  replace  Mr.  Lodge  with  an- 
other high-level  negotiator. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  read  in  the  press 
that  it  may  be  in  the  President's  mind 
not  to  replace  Mr.  Lodge  for  some  time 
because  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
course  of  negotiations.  I  wonder  where 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  getting  his 
information? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman, 
who  is  handling  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
President  has  in  his  mind,  and  I  do  not 
generally  rely  on  the  press  to  read  his 
mind.  In  my  opinion  if  there  was  one  sig- 
nal that  Hanoi  was  genuinely  ready  to 
negotiate.  I  would  caU  the  President  and 
ask  him  to  send  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  over  there  if 
he  would  also  send  me  along  with  him  to 
serve  with  the  gentleman  so  we  would 
have  some  balance. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's offer.  If  he  offers  us  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  am  ready  to  leave  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 

born). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again,  it  appears  that  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment has  misinterpreted  how  we  do 
things  here  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  a  free  country — so  free  that 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imderstand  that 
ideas  and  opinions  are  restrained  in 
many  coimtries  of  the  world.  And,  be- 
cause the  totalitarian  countries  are  so 
accustomed  to  hearing  uniformity  of 
opinion,  they  tend  to  expect  an  imminent 


breakdown  in  the  United  SUtes  when 
they  hear  of  our  dissent. 

German  submarines  undertook  imre- 
^tricted  war  against  American  merchant 
ships  to^l?^  believing  that  we  wou^d 
not  go  to  war-not  after  the  angry  1916 
presidential  election  campaign 

The  heated  debate  between  the  Isola- 
tionists and  the  intervenUonists  «>ntrih- 
u^  to  decisions  by  Germany  ^d  Japan 
to  attack  us  at  the  end  of  IMl.  "They 
thought  we  were  ready  to  faU  apart. 

NOW  we  are  in  a  war  in  Vietnam  and 
we  want  out.  We  want  peace,  anjlwe  are 
willing  to  negotiate  for  it.  _--tine 

Our  negotiators  have  been  meeting 
with  those  of  North  Vietnam  and  of  ttie 
National  Uberation  Front  for  more  than 
a  year  Xuan  Thuy.  the  leader  of  the 
North  Vietnam  delegation,  must  answer 
to  his  superiors  in  Hanoi,  and  that  is  aU. 
Sie  people  of  North  Vietnam  are  not 
lookinTover  his  shoulder  norare  a  gaggle 
r  Hanoi  news  reporters  There  ^not 
a  single  North  Vietnam  editorial  writer 
to  second  guess  him.  ,  A„„«n 

How  different  is  the  problem  of  AvereU 
HaVriman  and,  more  rebenUy,  of  Henry 
?abot  Lodge,  -mey  must,  of  course^  re- 
port to  our  administration— to  the  Pru- 
dent and  his  advisers.  And  they  have 
Stif ul  help  from  a  myriad  of  enthusi- 
Sc  Members  of  Congress,  reporters, 
columnists,  pacifists,  commentators,  pro- 
cessors, editorialists,  and  ad  hoc  com- 

""'^e  the  North  Vietnamese  Play  a 
diplomatic  poker  game  ^itii  aU  their 
cards  close  to  ttie  vest,  we  are  In  it  with 
all  our  cards  face  up. 

TTie  North  Vietnamese  know  tiiat  we 
have  divisions  within  our  country;  toow 
Sour  President  is  urged  to  yleWa 
littie  more:  know  that  some  Americans 
beUevewe  ought  to  throw  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  the  wolves;  know  that  a 
oSSw  of  a  million  young  people 
Jiarohed  in  Washington  in  mid-Novem- 
bir;  know  that  there  was  a  moratorium 
in  mid-October.  ^    . .  ^„ 

They  know  Uiat  Uiese  demonstrations 
demaiided  that  we  pull  out  of  VWnaxn 
without  delay,  but  they  dp  not  taow  that 
no  more  than  15  or  20  Members  of  Con- 
greS^^  in  that  demand.  They  may 
^oTl^e  read  Con«"«lonBl  Qu^rly^ 
which  listed  one  Senator  and  !♦  «^^ 
Tentotives    as    favoring    Instant    witti- 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  the  American 
p^ple  want  out  of  Vietnam.  I  want  us  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam.  But  I  do  notjuaX 
peace  at  any  price,  and  I  do  not  beUeve 
the  American  people  do. 

I  want  peace  wiUi  honor,  peace  with 
justice;  and  I  beUeve  that  isthe  feel^ 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 

^*^ere  is  one  man  who  is  going  to  lead 
us  out  of  war  and  into  peace.  He  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  At  a  time 
such  as  ttiis,  we  must  Klve  him  our  hoirts 
and  our  hands.  We  must  Join  htai  to 
praytag  for  peace  and  in  working  for 

peace.  ,   ., 

Therefore,  I  support  this  resolution. 
Mr   ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yl«d  3 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  COHTX) . 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
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I  expressed  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
closed  rule  under  which  we  are  theoreti- 
cally debating  House  Resolution  613.  i 
woSd  repeat  again  today  ttiat  I  believe 
this  to  be  blatantiy  unfair.  Improper,  and 
in  Uie  worst  possible  traditions  of  gov- 
ernmental and  legislative  Prot^. 

This  Is  not  the  flret  time  debate  has 
been  choked  off  In  tills  body.  On  tiie  con- 
trary, the  sad  fact  is  that  we  have  repeat- 
edly been  prevented  from  working  our 

will. 

This  is  becoming,  I  regret  to  say,  a 
Congress  of  fear— a  Congress  that  is 
afraid  to  face  up  to  the  monumental 
issues  before  it.  ^    ^  w  * 

Example  No.  1:  When  we  wete  debat- 
ing the  highly  controversial  and  wry 
expensive  ABM,  the  leadership  rrfus^  to 
let  us  vote  on  the  real  issue.  We  were 
forced  to  vote  on  both  research  and  de- 
velopment and  deployment,  even  tiiough 
most  questions  were  being  raised  about 
deployment,  and  deployment  alone. 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  get  a  roll- 
call  that  reflected  House  sentiment  on 
the  real  issue— deployment.  Lo  and  be- 
hold. 140  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  m 
speaking  out,  whereas  had  we  follow^ 
the    leadership,   we   would   have    been 

silenced.  jj»«t 

Example  No.  2:  When  we  were  debat- 
ing the  agriculture  appropriation  bUl, 
we  voted  224  to  142  to  limit  farm  subsidy 
payments  to  $20,000.  "The  ottier  body 
iook  this  out  of  the  bUl.  I  worked  un- 
successfully to  put  it  back  in  conference. 
Then  I  tried  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit tiie  conference  blll--but  I  was 
prevented  from  doing  so.  In  other  words 
this  body  was  kept  from  voting  on  the 
real  issue-farm  subsidy  Paymente. 

And  finally,  example  No.  3.  We  arc 
now  debating  a  Vietnam  resolution,  and 
Se  aJruslng  a  ckwed  rule  to  prevent 
amendments  to  legislation  aflwting  the 
most  critical  issue  facing  tiie  Nation  to- 

***!  am  not  proud  of  what  is  being  done, 
and  I  hope  many  of  my  coUeagues  feel 
the  same  way.  .  . 

The  fact  of  Uie  matter  is  that  we.  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  are  being  prevented  from  work- 
1^  our  wiU  on  this  crucial  question  via 
the  amendment  process. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chahman  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  tiie  gentteman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  BiKGHAM) . 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  &^t 
I  should  like  to  say  it  seems  to  me  the 
sponsors  of  this  reeoluUon  have  ex- 
pressed a  great  many  different  views  as 
to  what  it  means,  and  Uiat  is  part  of  ttie 

difficulty.  ^      ^.     .  ,„  .^ 

The  gentieman  managing  the  bUl  nas 
taken  what  one  might  call  a  minimum 
view  as  to  what  this  resolution  mwns. 
but  other  sponsors  have  Interpreted  it 
quite  diflerentiy.  The  gentleman  fr^i 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  yesterday  said  yes 
in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  it 
did  embrace  the  policy  of  Vletoan^- 
tlon.  "Ye8,  by  Inference  It  does,"  he  said. 
Other  sponsors,  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  just  spoke,  have  inter- 
preted it  as  supporting  a  policy  of  poert- 
ble  escalation.  Yesterday  one  j>f  ,^e 
sponaorv  Indicated  Uiat  he  would  lnt«- 
pret  the  reeolution  as  supporting  a  very 


stiff  poUcy,  what  Is  often  called  a  hawk- 
like policy.  ,  ..  ,, 
It  is  clear  that  this  resolution.  If 
adopted,  will  be  interpreted  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  has  already  been  mter- 
preted  by  the  President  as  representing 
substantially  an  endorsement  of  his  po- 
sition as  stated  on  November  3. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  a  ■taie- 
ment  made  yesterday,  which  I  ^regret 
very  much.  My  friend,  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ebmohwioh)  saw 
fit  to  attribute  certain  remarks  about 
this  resolution  to  "the  former  Ambassa- 
dor who  served  in  Paris  under  the  previ- 
ous administration."  He  was  obviou^  re- 
ferring to  AvereU  Harrlman.  His  state- 
ment was  taken  out  of  context  and  did 
not  correcUy  represent  Governor  Harrt- 
man's  views. 

The  impression  he  created  was  that 
Governor  Harriman  approves  of  House 
Resolution  613  and  would  vote  for  it  li 
he  were  a  Member  of  the  House  As  my 
friend  knows.  Governor  Harriman  s 
position  on  the  matter  is  quite  to  the 

contrary.  , ,  .^ 

Last  week,  the  Governor  was  asked  to 
meet  with  a  group  of  Members  privately 
and  to  give  his  views  on  this  resolution. 
The  whole  thrust  of  his  comments  dur- 
ing the  meettag,  which  lasted  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  was  that  he  thought  the  reso- 
lution was  iU-advlsed.  He  said  it  would 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  negotiations 
one  way  or  the  other.  In  reply  to  a  direct 
question,  he  indicated  that  If  he  were  a 
Member    of    Congress    he    would    vote 

against  it.  .  ... 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  very  much  that 
amendments  were  not  permitted  to  be 
submitted  In  this  matter.  If  permitted, 
I  would  have  proposed  an  amendment, 
for  example,  urging  the  President  to  press 
for  broadening  the  base  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  so  as  to  make  it  more 
representative   and   to  include  persons 
capable  and  wlUing  of  making  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  I  truly  beUeve  that  the 
gentiemen  now  in  charge  In  Saigon  do 
not  want  a  comprwnlse  settlement.  Any 
compromise  would  weak«i  or  lessen  their 
power:  therefore,  they  are  opposed  to  It. 
no  matter  what  Uiey  say.  There  are 
others  there,  non-Omununlsts,  who  have 
a  much  broader  following,  who  could  be 
brought  into  the  Government,  such  as 
Gen.   Big   Mlnh.  who  I  beUeve  could 
achieve  a  reasonable  poUtical  setUement 
that  would  achieve  our  objective  of  as- 
suring tdthe  South  Vietnamese  the  right 
to  determhie  their  own  future. 

Both  sides  have  come  much  closer  w 
agreement  than  they  were  two  years  aga 
A  free  election  under  international  su- 
pervision might  be  possible,  but  not  so 
long  as  the  present  Saigon  government 
remains  in  contrrt. 

Other  amendments  would  also  have 
improved  the  resolution.  Including^ 
amendment  that  would  have  been  offeted 
by  the  gentieman  from  IlUiwis  (Mr. 
PiNDLXY),  approving  troop  wjthtoftwjte 
to  date  and  supporting  the ,P^°** 
announced  intention  to  withdraw  au 
American  ground  forces  as  quld*r  as 
possible,  and  another  amendment  to 
Sake  clear  tiiat  Uie  re»olutlon  doa  not 
imply  approval  of  tiie  President's  poUcles 
jaoutilned  In  hU  November  3  speech  or 
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constitute   a   blank   check   authorizing 
future  actions. 

Why  will  I  vote  against  House  Resolu- 
tion 613,  entitled  "Resolution  Toward 
Peace  With  Justice  in  Vietnam"? 

Of  course  ail  of  us  in  this  House  are  for 
"peace  with  justice  in  Vietnam,"  but  we 
have  many  different  views  as  to  how  that 
objective  can  be  achieved.  If  I  thought 
passage  of  House  Resolution  613  would 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  that  ob- 
jective, I  would  vote  for  it  and  explain 
that  my  vote  should  not  be  construed  as 
approval  of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policies.  Many  of  my  colleagues  whose 
views  on  Vietnam  are  not  very  different 
from  my  own  will  follow  that  course. 
However,  it  is  my  considered  conclusion 
that  passage  of  House  Resolution  613  will 
not  only  not  advance  the  objective  of 
"peace  with  Justice  in  Vietnam,"  but  may 
well  be  harmful  in  the  long  run.  That  is 
so,  in  my  view,  because  the  President  may 
be  encouraged  by  this  resolution  to  fol- 
low the  sterile  and  mistaken  policies  he 
has  been  following,  which  in  effect  allow 
Generals  Thieu  and  Ky  to  exercise  a  veto 
over  4oy  possibility  of  settlement. 

It  Ls  said  that  overwhelming  passage 
of  this  resolution  will  constitute  a  show 
of  unity  behind  the  President.  Again,  I 
believe  the  result  of  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution, especially  by  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed here,  will  further  serve  to  polarize 
opinion  in  this  country,  and  further  per- 
suade millions  of  our  young  people  who 
loathe  this  war  that  our  institutions  are 
rigid  and  undemocratic.  As  I  said  yester- 
day in  the  debate  on  the  procedure  to 
be  followed,  it  is  outrageous — indeed 
tragic — that  this  first  resolution  on  our 
Vietnam  poUcy  to  come  before  the  House 
in  5  years  should  be  brought  in  on  a 
"take  it  or  leave  it"  basis,  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  amendment. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  will  be  interpreted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  to  represent  an  endorse- 
ment of  his  Vietnam  policies  as  laid  out 
in  his  speech  of  November  3.  I  am  far 
from  satisfied  with  those  policies  as  I 
imderstand  them,  and  I  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  November  3  speech,  as  I 
have  previously  indicated. 

The  President's  November  3  speech  in- 
dicated to  me  that  he  has  no  real  hope 
that  the  war  can  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
peaceful  settlement,  and  that  he  hopes 
instead  to  turn  the  war  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese.  This  policy  will  not  succeed, 
in  my  judgment,  and  the  war  will  drag  on 
and  on,  with  American  involvement  only 
slightly  reduced. 

I  believe  a  peaceful  settlement  is  pos- 
sible, but  only  if  we  insist  on  a  change  in 
the  makeup  and  policies  of  the  Saigon 
regime.  The  best  way  to  make  clear  to 
Saigon  that  we  mean  business  about  not 
allowing  American  boys  to  go  on  dying  to 
keep  Generals  Thieu  and  Ky  in  power 
is  to  start  now  on  a  program  of  total 
withdrawal  of  American  forces. 

We  have  made  a  series  of  hideous  mis- 
takes in  Vietnam,  going  all  the  way  back 
to  1945.  Adoption  of  House  Resolution 
613  will  only  extend  the  string  of  mis- 
takes. 

I  understand  that  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  be  made  to  add  a  sentence  to 
the  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
press  Hanoi  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 


vention on  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
All  of  us  are  appalled  by  Hanoi's  cruelty 
in  this  regard,  and  we  will  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  add  this  sentence. 
But  this  addition  will  not  change  the 
character  of  the  main  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion or  correct  its  major  defects. 

The  resolution  could  easily  have  been 
made  acceptable  to  practically  all  of  us  if 
two  or  three  reasonable  amendments  had 
been  adopted.  That  would  have  been  the 
way  to  achieve  the  greatest  degree  of 
unity.  

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Adair)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  fix. 
Chairman,  House  Resolution  613  is 
clearly  in  need  of  revision  on  various 
points.  I  believe  many  of  the  criticisms 
made  on  the  House  floor  are  Justified, 
and  the  resolution  should  have  been 
opened  up  for  amendment  and  serious 
extended  debate  by  the  House.  I  voted 
against  the  previous  question  on  adopt- 
ing the  rule  on  House  Resolution  613  for 
this  purpose. 

Hbuse  Resolution  613  is  clearly  defec- 
tive in  omitting  and  failing  even  to  men- 
tion our  prisoners  of  war  now  held  under 
tragic  conditions. 

Congress  must  not  forget  the  continu- 
ing heavy  sacrifice  of  these  people,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  who  now  suffer  even  as 
we  debate.  It  is  intolerable  to  think  of 
a  U.S.  pullout  of  forces  from  Vietnam 
either  at  once  or  over  a  period  of  dees- 
calation,  without  making  sure  our  pris- 
oners of  war  are  considered  as  strongly 
as  all  other  majoi:  factors. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  House 
Resolution  613  be  amended  to  emphasize 
that  the  Congress  backs  the  President 
and  our  U.S.  Paris  negotiators,  our  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  our  Department  of 
Defense,  and  other  Federal  agencies,  in 
continuing  to  press  for  fair  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  war  as  adopted  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  present 
resolution.  House  Resolution  613,  omit- 
ting completely  the  fate  of  the  prisonerB 
of  war,  that  I  oppose  House  Resolution 
613  in  its  present  form.  This  failure  is  a 
tragic  and  major  defect. 

I  hereby  give  notice  of  offering  again 
my  amendment  for  our  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  form  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
House  Resolution  613  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  at  the  end  of  the 
debate  on  House  Resolution  613. 

My  motion  to  recommit  House  Resolu- 
tion 613  will  direct  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  report  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  immediately  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Requests  the  President  to  continue  to  prees 
the  Ciovernment  of  North  Vietnam  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  on  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war. 

If  my  motion  to  recommit  House  Reso- 
lution 613  for  the  prisoner-of-war 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  I  shall  be 
forced  to  vote  against  House  Resolution 
613  in  its  present  form.  This  will  point 
out  that  in  this  debate  and  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  that  somebody  is  think- 
ing of  the  dire  straits  of  prisoners  of  war 
when  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
for  themselves. 


I  consider  prisoners  of  war  among  the 
highest  urgency  factors  on  past  and  fu- 
ture  negotiations  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 
I  voted  against  reporting  House  Resolu- 
tion 613  out  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  because  of  the  glaring  omis- 
sion and  lack  of  consideration  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  I  will  move  just  as  strongly  by 
my  proposed  motion,  to  recommit  House 
Resolution  613  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  have  my  prisoner- 
of-war  amendment  added  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution,  forthwith. 

In  order  that  the  House  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  well  as  the  families  of 
these  prisoners,  and  the  prisoners  of  war 
themselves,  can  know  of  the  history  of 
this  issue,  as  well  as  international  Red 
Cross  resolution,  and  actions  of  our  U.S. 
Government  I  am  setting  out  various 
documents  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Undeb  Secretart  of  State 
Elliot  L.  Richardson 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  Information  about  our  prisoners.  Some  of 
them  have  been  held  four  years  and  longer 
with  little  or  no  words  to  their  families. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  what  Hanoi  hopes  to  gain 
by  denying  the  prisoners  the  basic  right  to 
communicate  with  their  families.  We  are 
using  every  possible  occasion  to  raise  this 
subject  and  to  bring  about  the  release  of 
prisoners  on  both  sides. 

RxsoLirnoN  Adopted  by  the  21st  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  Red  Cross, 
iBTANBxn.,  Turkey,   September   13,   1969 

protection  of  prisoners  of  war 
The  XXIst  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross, 

RecaUlng  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
on  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war.  and 
the  historic  role  of  the  Red  Cross  as  a  pro- 
tector of  victims  of  war, 

Considering  that  the  Convention  applies 
to  each  armed  conflict  between  two  or  more 
parties  to  the  Convention  without  regard  to 
how  the  conflict  may  be  characterized, 

Recognizing  that,  even  apart  from  the 
Convention,  the  International  community 
has  consistently  demanded  humane  treat- 
ment for  prisoners  of  war,  Including  Identifi- 
cation and  accounting  for  all  prisoners,  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  diet  and  medical  care, 
that  prisoners  be  permitted  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  exterior,  that 
seriously  sick  or  wounded  prisoners  be 
promptly  repatriated,  and  that  at  all  times 
prisoners  be  protected  from  physical  and 
mental  torture,  abuse  and  reprisals, 

Requests  each  party  to  the  Convention  to 
ttiirt  nl1  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
humane  treatment  and  prevent  violations  of 
the  Convention, 

Calls  upon  all  parties  to  abide  by  the  obli- 
gations set  forth  In  the  Convention  and  upon 
all  authorities  Involved  In  an  armed  conflict 
to  ensure  that  all  uniformed  members  of  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  another  party  to  the 
conflict  and  all  other  persons  entitled  to 
prisoner  of  war  status  are  treated  humanely 
and  given  the  fullest  measure  of  protection 
prescribed  by  the  Convention;  and  further 
calls  upon  all  parties  to  provide  free  access  to 
the  prisoners  of  war  and  to  all  places  of  their 
detention  by  a  protecting  Power  or  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Adopted  by  vote  of  114  to  0. 
(The  International  Conference  of  the  Red 
Cross  Is  held  every  four  years  and  la  the 
highest  governing  body  of  the  Red  Cross.  Its 
membership  consists  of  governments  whicli 
have  signed  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1940. 
national  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  The 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.) 
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Statemknt  by  Secretabt  of  Defense  Melvin 
R.  Lairs 


Ambassador  Lodge's  Statements  on  Prison- 
ers of  War  DtJRiNO  May  22  Paris  Talks 


On  numerous  occasions  I  have  expressed 
my  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
American  servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  In  action.  In  this  regard,  I 
have  directed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(ISA)  O  Warren  Nutter,  who  has  been 
named  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Prisoner  of  War  PoUcy  Committee,  to 
insure  that  the  families  of  these  servicemen 
are  receiving  all  assistance  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  ^  *i.„» 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  claimed  that 
they  are  treating  our  men  him[ianely.  I  am 
dlsttessed  by  the  fact  that  there  Is  clear 
evidence  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 

The  United  States  Government  has  urged 
that  the  enemy  respect  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention.  This  they  have  re- 

fused  to  do. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
have  never  Identified  the  names  of  all  the 
U  S  prisoners  whom  they  hold.  For  the  most 
Dart,  informaUon  on  some  of  these  Ameri- 
cans has  come  in  the  form  of  scattered,  aad 
often  distorted,  propaganda  films  and  photo- 
graphs which  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
chosen  to  sell  or  release. 

We  know  that  at  least  several  U.S.  prison- 
ers were  injured  at  the  time  of  their  capture 
and  we  are  concerned  about  the  medical 
care  they  are  receiving. 

The  Geneva  Convention  requires  a  free 
exchange  of  mall  between  the  prisoners  and 
their  famines  and  yet  very  Uttle  mall  has 
been  received  from  only  a  few  prisoners  In 

^'Is^f  nrxtConth,  more  than  200  Ameri- 
can servicemen  will  have  been  listed  either 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  as  missing  In  action 
for  more  than  three  and  one-half  years.  This 
period  of  time  Is  longer  than  any  U-S-se": 
IWan    was    held    prisoner    during    World 

^T^?Depari;ment  of  Defense  continues  to 
hope  for  meaningful  progress  on  the  nmtwr 
of  Vsoner  release  in  the  Paris  d^^Tv^ff- 
In  the  meantime,  we  appeal  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong  to  respect  the  hu- 
mane rights  of  those  whom  they  hold  prlson- 

^'^SMcW^'ally,  we  call  for  adherence  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  requires: 

1    Release  of  names  of  prisoners  beld. 

2.  Immediate  release  of  sick  and  wounded 

^"s^^I^partlal  Inspections  of  prisoner  of  war 

facilities. 

4.  Proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners. 

5   Regular  flow  of  mall. 

Most    importantly,    we    seek    the    prompt 
release  of  all  American  prisoners. 


secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  to- 
day issued  the  following  statement: 

Xuan  Thuy.  chief  of  the  North  Vietnam 
delegation  to  the  Paris  Peace  Talks,  has  de- 
clared that  Hanoi  would  not  promptly  re- 
lease a  list  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  In 
North  Vietnam.  .   *^  h„ 

I  am  deeply  shocked  and  disappointed  by 
this  cruel  response  of  Hanoi's  «P'«e°,<»- 
tive  to  such  a  basic  request  for  humanitarian 

Hundreds  of  American  wives,  children  and 
parents  continue  to  live  In  a  tragic  state  of 
uncertainty  caused  by  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 
This  needless  anxiety  is  caused  by  the  per- 
sistent refusal  by  Noriih  Vietnam  to  release 
the  names  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  the  continuing  hope 
that  Hanoi  vrtll  provide  a  list  of  American 
prisoners  and  permit  a  free  flow  of  mall  be- 
tween U.S.  prisoners  of  war  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

We  continue  to  tirge  the  Immediate  re- 
lease of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  the 
neutral  Inspection  of  prUoner  of  war  faciu- 
ties  and  the  prompt  release  of  aU  American 
prisoners. 


Opening  statement:  I  cannot  leave  this 
subject  (PW's)  without  protesting  the  atti- 
tude which  you  have  expressed  most  recently 
last  Tuesday  May  20.  with  respect  to  the  pris- 
oners held  in  North  Vietnam.  Tou  have  re- 
fused to  provide  a  lift  of  these  prisoners  so 
that  their  families  might  know  whether  they 
are  living  or  dead.  You  have  refused  to  dU- 
cxisa  the  repatriation  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed which  is  a  long-established  international 
practice  You  should  know  that  the  attitude 
you  have  expressed  with  regard  to  these  basic 
humanitarian  requirements  cannot  have  a 
favorable  effect  on  our  negotiations  here. 

Additional  remarks:  Let  me  add  one  ob- 
servation about  prisoners.  It  la  difficult  to 
understand  how  you  can  claim  to  be  treating 
our  prisoners  humanely  when  you  refuse  to 
Identify  the  prisoners  you  hold  so  that  their 
families  can  know  the  fate  of  their  relatives. 
You  refus»to  permit  regular  mall  exchanges. 
You  reject  Impartial  international  observa- 
tion  of   conditions   under   which   prisoners 
are  held:   You  refuse  to  discuss  release  of 
sick  and  wounded   prisoners.  Yet  these  are 
basic  elements  of  humanitarian  treatment 
xmder   established    International   standards. 
We  do  not  see  how  you  can  be  hurt  by  mere- 
Iv  publUhlng  the  names  of  those  who  are 
^ive  so  that  the  uncertainty  which  their 
families  feel  may  be  ended.  To  express  my- 
seU  for  a  moment  In  human  terms  instead 
of  the  language  of  diplomacy,  what  Is  in- 
volved here  is  the  prisoner's  wife  who  does 
not  know  whether  her  husband  Is  alive  or 
whether  he  is  dead.  It  is  really  hard  to  believe 
that  the  security  of  Nort;h  Vietnam  would  be 
threatened  If  this  wife  were  told  the  truth 
about  her  husband's  fate.  We  hope  you  wlU 
reconsider  your  attitude  on  these  questions 
so  that  it  WlU  truly  reflect  tne  humane  pol- 
icy which  you  claim  to  follow. 


Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  News 

Conference  of  June  5,  1969 

The  following  IS  the  Stote  DeP«;*°|!'^*p« 

release    of    Secretary    of    State    William    P. 

Rogers'  news  conference,  which  is  authorized 

for  direct  quotation: 

Secretary  Rogers.  I  want  to  express  my  se- 
rious concern  about  the  Americans  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  M^ 
of  these  prisoners  have  been  held  for  three 
years  or  more.  There  is  a  long  tradition  among 
nations  that  personnel  captured  In  wartime 
be  treated  humanely.  This  principle  has  been 
expressed  in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
and  is  recognized  by  more  than  120  nations. 

A  basic  requirement  of  the  Convention 
is  that  names  of  prisoners  be  provided  to 
their  families  and  to  an  appropriate  agency 
in  a  neutral  country.  Communist  leaders  have 
failed  to  observe  this  simple  clvUlzed  require- 
ment which  would  mean  so  much  to  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  men  who  are  miss- 
mg  In  combat. 

North  Vietnamese  officials  have  frequently 
declared  that  the  prisoners  are  treated  hu- 
manely. Many  seriously  question  these  state- 
ments. Assurance  could  readily  be  provided 
If  North  Viet-Nam  would  permit  visits  by 
impartial  observers  to  the  prison  camps^  For 
the  sake  of  the  prisoners  and  for  their  fam- 
ilies we  continue  to  hope  for  a  positive 
response  from  North  Viet-Nam.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss  this  subject  and  to  move 
quickly  toward  arrangements  for  the  release 
of  prisoners  on  both  sides,  and  I  believe 
that  any  sign  of  good  faith  by  the  other  side 
in  this  matter  would  provide  encouragement 
for  our  negotiations  in  Paris. 


Statement  on  Prisonehs  of  Wae  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  at  Paris 
Meetinos  on  Vietnam,  33d  Plenary  Ses- 
sion, September  13. 1969 
At  the  last  Plenary  Session,  I  repeated 
our  request  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
Americans  held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam. 


stating     that     International     custom,     the 
Geneva  Convention,  and  humanitarian  con- 
siderations  all   require    that   there    be   Im- 
partial  Inspection   of   the   prisoner   of   war 
camps,  a  guarantee  of  a  regular  flow  of  mall 
to  and  from  the  prisoners,  and  a  release  of 
the   sick   and   wounded   prisoners   on   both 
sides.  In  addition,  a  minimum  regard  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  prisoners'  next  of  kin 
requires  that  a  lUt  of  names  of  the  prisoners 
be  made  available  so  that  the  next  of  kin— 
who  are  assuredly  Innocent  of  any  warUke 
act— at  least  know  whether  their  relative  Is 
alive  or  dead. 

To  this  request,  the  representative  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  at  our  last 
session  responded— and  I  quote— "The  ques- 
tion of  captured  American  military  person- 
nel wlU  be  settled  at  the  same  time  as  all 
the  other  elements  of  the  overall  ten-point 
solution.  It  cannot  be  separated."  End  of  quo- 
tation. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  answer. 
In  the  first  place.  It  is  unresponsive.  Our 
request  at  the  last  meeting  was  concerned 
solely  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners  during 
captivity— not  with  the  broader  question  of 
the  repartriatlon  of  prisoners.  You  repeat 
your  statement  that  you  give  humanitarian 
treatment.  But  you  refuse  to  talk  about  camp 
inspection,  flow  of  mall,  release  of  sick  and 
wounded,  and  lists  of  prisoners. 

In  the  second  place,  your  answer  is  not 
only  unresponsive;   It  also  parukes  of  the 
Irrelevant.  I  say  this  for  the  following  rea- 
son- You  say  that  you  will  not  discharge  your 
responsibilities  regarding  prisoner  treatment 
until  you  are  willing  to  repatriate  the  pris- 
oners. But.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  that 
time  comee.  your  policy  concerning   treat- 
ment of  prisoners  will  be  largely  academic 
since  the  prisoners  will  have  either  been  re- 
patriated or  win  be  awaiting  repatriation. 
The   point  is  that  prisoners  are  entitled  to 
hvmiane  treatment  under  the  protection  of 
the   Geneva    Convention   at   all   times   and 
under    all    circumstances— and    particularly 
during  the  period  before  repatriation.  That 
is  the  time  that  counts.  The  point  is  so  obvi- 
ous that  It  should  not  require  any  statement. 
But  your  declaration  at  the  last  Plenary  Ses- 
sion requires  us  to  state  It. 

WhUe  I  am  on  the  subject,  let  me  add  that 
we  have  long  been  concerned  by  your  refusal 
to  permit  Impartial  Inspection  of  your  pris- 
on camps.  Frankly,  this  refusal  inevitably 
brings  up  the  thought  that  you  fear  that  an 
Inspection  would  not  confirm  your  claims  of 
humane  treatment. 

This  concern  has  now  been  deepened  by 
statements  which  have  recently  been  made 
by  two  of  the  Americans  recently  released 
from  captivity  In  North  Vietnam.  One  of 
these  Americans,  Seaman  Douglas  B.  Heg- 
dahl,  said  on  September  2nd— and  I  quote— 
"I  was  kept  In  solitary  confinement  for  over 
a  vear — 7  months  and  10  days  at  a  stretch. 
I  was  made  to  stand  with  my  hands  over  my 
head  for  trying  to  talk  with  other  prisoners 
of  war."  Seaman  Hegdahl  said — and  I  quote — 
that  "many  of  the  prisoners  of  war  have 
been  In  solitary  confinement  for  years"— end 
of  quotation— and  he  also  said — and  I  quote 
again— that  "many  prisoners  of  war  do  not 
write  or  receive  mall."  End  of  quotation. 

Another  prisoner  of  war.  Navy  Lieutenant 
Robert  Frishman,  on  the  same  date,  pointed 
out  yoiu-  failure  to  make  available  the  best 
medical  treatment  and  to  repatriate  immedi- 
ately the  sick  and  wovmded.  He  said  that 
the  removal  of  his  elbow  had  been  done  In 
a  professional  way.  and  that  he  was  thank- 
ful stUl  to  have  the  right  arm.  However,  he 
also  pointed  out— and  I  quote— "They  failed 
to  remove  the  fragments  ol  the  SAM  missile 
m  my  arm.  It  took  six  months  Jtist  for  my 
incision  to  heal  over."  End  of  quotation.  He 
also  indicated  Lieutenant  Commander  John 
McCain  wlU  require  further  medical  treat- 
ment as  soon  as  he  returns  to  the  United 
States.  His  remarks  underline  how  Impor- 
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Unt  It  Is  tar  sick  and  wounded  priaoners 
to  be  repatriated  m  soon  as  possible. 

Let  me  also  quote  what  Ueutenant  Frtah- 
man  said  about  the  condition  of  Ueutenant 
Commander  Richard  A.  Stratton.  anothw 
priaoner  of  war  He  said— and  I  quote— "nie 
North  Vletnameee  tried  to  get  Lt.  Commander 
Stratton  to  appear  before  a  press  delegation 
and  say  that  he  had  received  humane  and 
lenient  treatment.  He  refused  because  his 
treatment  hadn't  been  humane.  He's  been 
tied  up  with  ropes  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
stlU  has  large  scars  on  his  arms  from  rope 
bums  which  became  infected.  He  was  de- 
prived of  sleep,  beaten,  had  his  fingernails 
removed  and  put  In  soUUry.  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  Insisted  that  he  make  the  false 
'humane  treatment  statement"  and  threw 
him  into  a  dark  cell  alone  for  38  days  to 
think  about  it.'  Bnd  of  quoUtlon. 

Ueutenant  Frlshman  also  said:— and  I 
quote  again— "Stratton  Knows  that  I  have 
been  released.  He  told  me  not  to  worry  about 
telling  the  truth  about  him.  He  said  that 
If  he  geU  tortured  some  more,  at  least  he 
win  know  why  he  Is  getUng  It  and  will  feel 
that  It  win  be  worth  the  sacrifice."  End  of 
quoUtlon.  We  certainly  hope  that  neither 
Commander  Stratton  nor  any  of  the  other 
prisoners  wlU  suffer  as  a  result  of  Ueutenant 
FrlshmcB's  statements. 
-  ue«tpnant  Frlshman  further  Indicated 
that  prisoners  of  war  have  been  made  to  sit 
on  a  stool  for  days  In  a  hot  room  until  they 
make  statements  conforming  to  the  wishes 
"^  of  their  captors. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat  the  words 
of  Ueutenant  Frlshman,  when  he  said— and 
I  quote— "I  don't  think  solitary  confinement, 
forced  statementt,  living  In  a  cave  for  three 
years,  being  put  In  straps,  not  being  allowed 
to  sleep  or  eat,  removal  of  fingernails,  and  not 
allowing  exchange  of  mall  to  prisoners  of  war 
are  humane."  End  of  quotaUon.  Any  Impar- 
tial observer— and  even  you  yourselves,  who 
do  not  consider  yourselves  to  be  Impartial — 
must  agree  with  this  statement. 

You  should  cease  this  Inhuman  treatment. 
You  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  there- 

You  should  also  realize  that  your  failure 
to  act  In  accordance  with  humane  practice 
files  m  the  face  of  world  opinion  as  a  whole. 
Just  this  week,  101  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  including  both 
Democrats  and  BepubUcans.  have  presented 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
condemning  your  side— and  I  quote— for 
"violating  the  fundamenUl  standards  of  hu- 
man decency  and  grossly  deviating  from  clv- 
lUzed  concepts  of  international  accords  and 
agreements  on  prisoners  of  war."  End  of  quo- 
tation. In  addition.  96  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  signed  a  sUtement 
protesting  your — and  I  quote — "inhumane 
and  Inexcusable" — unquote — conduct  with 
regard  to  the  Americans  you  hold  prisoner. 

The  Twenty-First  International  Red  Cross 
Conference,  composed  of  the  parties  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  Red  Cross 
and  Bed  Crescent  Societies.  Is  now  meeUng 
in  Istanbul.  Turkey.  The  International  Hu- 
manitarian Law  Commission  of  that  Confer- 
ence has  adopted  without  dissent  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  resolution  states  that  the 
Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention— and  I 
quote — "applies  to  each  armed  confilct  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties  to  the  Convention 
without  regard  to  how  the  conflict  may  be 
characterized."  Bnd  of  quototlon.  The  reso- 
lution also  calls  up — and  I  quot©^"aU  au-- 
thorltles  Involved  In  an  armed  conflict  to  en- 
sure that  all  xmlformed  members  of  the  reg- 
ular armed  forces  of  axMther  party  to  the 
confUct  and  aU  other  persons  entitled  to 
prisoner  of  war  status  are  aooorded  the  hu- 
mane treatment  and  the  full  measure  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  ConvenUon,  In- 
cluding free  access  to  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  all  places  of  their  detention  by  a  pro- 


tecting power  or  by  the  intemaUonal  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross. 

If  I  may,  I  will  depart  from  my  prepared 
statement  for  Just  a  moment  to  say  that  I 
have  Just  received  word  during  the  recess 
that  the  International  Red  Cross  Confer- 
ence in  Istanbul  this  morning  passed  this 
resolution  without  dissent  by  a  vote  of  a 
himdred  fourteen  to  nothing. 

In  contrast  with  your  treatment  of  the 
prlsonu's  whom  you  hold,  consider  the  many 
thousands  of  your  mlliUry  personnel  held 
in  prisoner  of  war  c^mps  administered  by 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  Convention,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  provided  lists 
of  prisoners'  names  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  fam- 
ilies These  camps  conform  to  the  stand- 
aNlB  established  by  the  Geneva  ConvenUon. 
and  they  are  visited  frequently  by  represent, 
atlves  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  who  Inspect  them  tlioroughly 
and  hold  private  Interviews  vrith  prisoners. 
A  nxwnber  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
have  been  released,  and  our  side  has  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  release  of  all  seriously  sick  or  wound- 
ed prisoners. 

Statemint  by  Hbnbt  Cabot  Lodck, 

NOVEMBKB  24,   1909 

I  consider  It  necessary  to  comment  on  an 
article  in  the  press  in  which  Mr.  Xuan  Thuy, 
the  North  Vietnamese  representative.  Is  re- 
ported to  have  made  certain  allegations  con- 
cerning the  United  States  position  at  these 
Parts  meetings.  ^  ^    „ 

First  It  Is  not  true  that  I  have  not  been 
willing'  to  meet  prtvately  or  otherwise,  with 
Mr.  Thuy  to  discuss  general  problems  con- 
cerning Viet  Nam— and  he  knows  It  very 

well 

Second,  It  Is  also  not  true  that  In  the 
private  meetings  which  have  been  held,  I 
have  only  been  willing  to  talk  on  only  one 
question— that  of  mutual  troop  withdrawal. 
He  knows  that,  too.  ^  .  ... 

Third,  It  Is  not  true,  as  alleged,  that  the 
U.S.  wishes  to  continue  the  war  In  Vlet-Nam 
and  is  therefore  inflexible. 

The  facts  are  that  Mr.  Thuy  has  been  as 
intransigent  In  private  meetings  as  he  has 
been  In  public  meetings.  He  has  avoided 
engaging  in  any  give  and  take.  Instead  his 
position  has  been  to  Insist  on  the  U.S.  with- 
drawing completely  from  South  Vleit-Nam 
without  any  indication  of  what  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  do.  He  has  also  demanded 
that  the  U.S.  overthrow  the  present  govern- 
ment in  South  Vlet-Nam  as  we  leave. 

For  oiw  part,  we  have  made  it  clear  that — 
far  from  rejecting — we  are  willing  to  discuss 
all  questions  relevant  to  peace.  We  have 
made  every  effort  "to  have  the  parties  con- 
cerned discuss  all  t^e  Issues.  We  have  made 
our  proposals  and  we  have  indicated  that  we 
are  wilUng  to  discviss  the  proposals  made  by 
the  other  side.  Contrary  to  the  position  of 
the  other  side,  we  do  not  make  proposals  on 
a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis. 

At  one  stage  we  set  forth  a  list  of  all  the 
subjects— miUtary  and  poUtlcal — that  needed 
discussion  if  there  was  to  be  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict.  We  also  Invited  the 
other  side  to  clarify  their  own  proposals. 

We  got  nowhere  because  they  either  re- 
fused to  consider  o\u  proposals — or  de- 
manded that  we  take  unilateral  actions 
without  any  parallel  action  by  them.  And 
they  even  declined  to  have  any  serious  dis- 
cussion In  which  the  government  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  could  participate. 

Mr.  Thuy  has  tried  to  make  It  appear  as  U 
be  has  all  along  been  ready  to  meet  prtvately 
for  serious  discussion.  Tbe  fact  Is  that  CTery 
private  meeting  which  we  have  held  has  been 
at  the  request  of  the  United  SUtea.  If  Mr. 
Thuy  had  any  desire  to  meet  he  managed  to 
conceal  that  desire  very  well. 


For  my  part,  I  sought  through  every  means 
to  engage  the  other  side  in  genuine  negotia- 
tions on  all  Issues.  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  has  also  been  willing  to 
talk  about  any  subject  without  prior  condi- 
tions. 

I  shall  not  speculate  on  the  purposes  Mr. 
Thuy  may  have  In  mind  in  making  his  allega- 
tions. But  these  allegations  are  untrue  and  I 
beUeve  he  knows  that  they  are  untrue.  There 
has  never  been  any  doubt  that  the  United 
States  has  been  ready  to  meet  and  to  nego- 
tiate meaningfully  at  any  time  and  In  any 
meeting  place.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam. 

That  has  been  true  In  the  past.  It  Is  true 
today,  and  will  be  true  in  the  future.  But 
negotiation  Is  not  a  process  by  which  he  can 
make  demands  and  then  only  be  willing  to 
discuss  our  acceptance  of  those  demands.  I 
also  submit  that  negotiations  are  not  helped 
by  making  false  charges  which  are  bound  to 
complicate  the  problem. 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  Graham  Martin. 
CHAnuf  AN  or  THE  U.S.  Government  Dele- 
gation, XXIST  International  Conference 
or  THE  Red  Cross,  Istanbul,  Turkey. 
September  10,  1909 

Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the 
Twentieth  International  Conference  of  the 
Bed  Cross  In  Vienna  in  October  1965,  will 
recall  that  the  Conference  expressed  Its  con- 
cern for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
whose  confinement  removed  them  from  com- 
bat and  whose  presence  presented  no  threat 
to  their  captors.  The  armed  confilcts  that 
existed  at  that  time  and  the  conduct  of  some 
governments  who  have  acceded  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions  in  falling  to  honor  their  obli- 
gations under  the  Conventions  to  provide 
humane  treatment  to  prisoners  of  war. 
showed  the  need  for  the  resolution  which 
the  Conference  passed  four  years  ago. 

Now  four  long  years  have  passed  since 
the  adoption  of  that  resolution,  which  called 
"upon  all  authorities  Involved  in  an  armed 
confUct  to  ensure  that  every  prisoner  of  war 
Is  given  the  treatment  and  full  measure  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1948  .  .  .  ."  In  the  case  of  the 
Communist  authorities  in  southeast  Asia, 
the  solemn  appeal  of  the  last  conference 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong  have  refused  consistently  to  ob- 
serve even  internationally  recognized  mini- 
mum standards  of  humanitarian  treatment 
for  prisoners  they  hold  as  a  result  of  the 
armed  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

The  concern  of  the  United  States  about 
these  prisoners  has  been  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  also  by  Ambassador  Lodge 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  also 
have  repeatedly  publicly  expressed  urgent 
concern  about  the  faUure  of  the  Communist 
authorities  in  Vietnam  to  live  up  to  the 
humanitarian  standards  of  the  ConvenUon 
and  to  treat  humanely  personnel  who  have 
fallen  Into  their  bands. 

The  concern  of  these  highest  officers  of 
the  United  States  Is  universally  shared  by 
all  the  American  people.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  concern.  Speak- 
ing In  London  on  March  19,  Jacques  Frey- 
mond  of  the  ICBC,  said  concerning  the  work 
of  the  committee: 

"In  Vietnam,  It  has  so  far  had  limited  suc- 
cess. In  fact,  in  spite  of  repeated  representa- 
tions, It  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
agreement  of  the  D«nocratlc  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  the  Installation  of  a  delegation 
In  Hanoi  nor  even  to  the  visiting  of  prison- 
etB  of  war. 

"The  Hanoi  authorities  have,  it  Is  true, 
assured  the  ICRC  that  these  prisoners  are 
treated  humanely  by  them.  The  committee 
has  therefore  had  to  content  Itself  with  send- 
ing medlehMS,  medical  equipment  and,  more 
recenUy.  two  fleld  hoeplUls  to  the^Demo- 
crattc  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  \ 


Mr.  Weymond  went  on  to  say: 
■on  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  Is  r^re- 
sented  In  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are  able 
to  visit  aU  prisoner  of  war  camps.  They  also 
regularly  receive  nominal  rolls  of  these 
prisoners."  ^    .  ^,. 

I  might  add  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  cooperation  with  Its 
allies,  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  proper 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  by 
allied  forces.  ..         .^        ^ 

Today,  in  September  1969,  I  have  the  sad 
duty  to  report  to  you  that  we  have  seen 
that  the  Communist  authorities  In  southeast 
Asia  have  refused  to  cooperate  with  toe 
ICRC  we  also  know  as  a  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  Is  violating  every  basic  provision 
of  the  prisoner  of  war  convention  It  signed 
and  is  in  fact  serlovisly  mistreating  our  men 
it  holds  as  prisoners.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
and  outraged  by  this  grave  affront  to  human 
dignity  and  international  responsibility. 

When  I  said  that  we  know  that  our  men 
who  are  captured  in  Vietnam  are  being  mis- 
treated, I  spoke  with  the  assurance  of  un- 
mistakable evidence— a  touching  witness 
provided  by  one  who  had  himself  actually 
been  subjected  to  this  savage  and  inhumane 
treatment.  Since  the  time  of  the  last  confer- 
ence we  have  known  that  North  Vietnam  was 
refusing  to  provide  the  nAmes  of  all  the  men 
It  held  as  prisoners,  and  that  they  have  re- 
fused to  permit  impartial  inspection  of  Ite 
prisoner  facilities  by  the  ICRC  or  any  other 
impartial  intermediary.  It  has  long  been 
obvious  that  prisoners  have  been  denied  or 
severely  restricted  in  their  right  to  communi- 
cate with  their  families.  The  hundreds  of 
waiting  famlUes  who  do  not  even  know  if 
their  man  Is  alive  today  are  sad  witnew^ 
to  this  fact.  We  also  have  seen  the  North 
Vietnamese  release  photographs  of  seriously 
sick  or  wounded  prisoners  who  should  be 
repatriated  immediately. 

Today  we  have  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  an  even  greater  concern  for  us— our 
men  are  being  seriously,  physically  and  men- 
tally mistreated.  The  men  whom  North  Viet- 
nam recently  chose  to  release  have.  In  spite 
of  threats  by  their  captors,  felt  duty  bound 
to  tell  the  world  how  North  Vietnam  treats 
its  prisoners.  Their  story  Is  not  a  pleasant  one 
and  it  pleads  for  prompt  and  strong  action 
by  this  Conference.  North  Vietnam  denies 
universally  accepted  standards  of  hunvanl- 
tarlan  treatment  for  prisoners  and  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
which  it  acceded  by: 

(1)  Refusing  to  identify  the  prisoners  it 
holds  and  account  for  those  missing  In  North 
Vietnam. 

(2)  Torturing   prisoners   both   physically 

and  mentally. 

(3)  Keeping  prisoners  in  Isolation  cut  on 
from  their  fellow  prisoners  and  f rc«n  the  out- 
side world. 

(4)  Falling  to  provide  an  adequate  diet. 

(5)  FalUng  to  repatriate  the  seriously  sick 
or  wounded. 

(6)  Refusing  to  permit  Impartial  inspec- 
tion of  prisoner  faclUtles  by  the  ICBC  or  an- 
other appropriate  intermediary. 

(7)  Using  prisoners  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

(8)  Denying  regular  exchange  of  mall  be- 
tween all  prisoners  and  their  families. 

(9)  Failing  to  provide  adequate  medical 
care  to  aU  prisoners  in  need  of  treatment. 

May  I  ask  you  to  hear  the  actual  words  of 
Lt.  Bobert  F.  Frishman.  USN.  one  of  the 
prisoners  recently  released  by  North  Vietnam. 
On  September  2.  1969.  less  than  a  fortnight 
ago,  from  our  Naval  hospital  In  Bethesda 
where  he  Is  recovering  from  his  ordeal,  he 
had  this  to  say: 

"My  Intentions  are  not  to  scare  wives  and 
families  but  Hanoi  has  given  false  impres- 
sions that  all  is  wine  and  roses  and  it  isnt 
so.  All  I'm  interested  in  is  for  Hanoi  to  Uve 
uo  to  their  claims  of  humane  and  lenient 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  dont  think 


solitary  confinement,  forced  sutements.  liv- 
ing in  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  In 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat, 
removal  of  fingernails,  being  hung  from  a 
celling,  having  an  Infected  arm  which  was 
almost  lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  being 
dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg, 
or  not  allowing  an  exchange  of  mall  to 
priaoners  of  war  are  humane. 

"Why  dont  they  send  out  a  list  of  their 
prisoners  of  war?  Why  do  they  try  to  keep 
us  from  even  seeing  each  other?  Certain 
prisoners  of  war  have  received  pubUdty. 
Others  are  kept  silent.  Why  arent  their 
names  officially  released?  If  they  dont  have 
any  secondary  alternatives  or  motives  in 
mind,  then  release  the  names  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  so  their  families  will  know  their  loved 
ones'  status.  I  feel  as  if  I  am  speaking  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  my  buddies  t)ack  In 
camp  to  whom  I  promised  I  vrould  tell  the 
truth.  I  feel  It  is  time  people  are  aware  of  the 

facts." 
Lt  Frlshman  was  addressing  hU  own  people 

m  America.  But  It  is  time  for  the  world  to 

know    these    facts.    Therefore,    I   share   Lt. 

Frlshman '8  words  with  you  gathered  here  In 

this  Conference. 

In  the  most  recent  provisional  activity  re- 
port submitted  to  this  Conference  by  the 
ICBC.  it  is  stated  that  "on  3  June  1969  the 
ICBC  again  wrote  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  reminding 
It  of  the  obligations  incumbent  on  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions 
for  the  protection  of  war  victims."  And  at 
our  opening  session  the  distinguished  new 
President  of  the  ICRC  reported  to  us  that 
North  Vietnam  had  not  yet  allowed  any 
representative  of  the  ICRC  to  enter  Its 
territory. 

Each  of  us  has  a  moral  duty  to  see  that 
signers  of  the  Convention  honor  the  inter- 
nationally accepted  principles  of  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  We  trust  that 
thU  conference,  which  has  a  fundamenUl 
and  abiding  interest  In  the  Geneva  Prisoner 
of  War  Convention  will  declare  itself  clearly 
and  unequlvocaUy  concerning  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners — all  prisoners  In  all 
paru  of  the  world.  The  resolution  before 
us  was  carefuUy  drafted  by  the  co-sponsors 
to  Insure  the  universality  of  its  coverage  to 
all  prisoners  of  war  wherever  held,  by  what- 
ever nation,  great  or  smaU.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  all  national  delegations  and  all  na- 
tional societies  will  Join  those  nations  and 
national  societies  which  have  already  spon- 
sored this  resolution.  We  beUeve.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  should  be  supported  unanimously. 


Text  of  Identical  House  Resolutions  on 
U.S.  Prisoners  of  War  in  North  Vietnam 


Including:  H.  Con.  Res.  355e-H.  Con.  Res. 
366;  H.  Con.  Res.  373,  H.  Con.  Res.  385,  H. 
Con.  Res.  414.  H.  Con.  Res.  431. 

Expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Uberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  comply- 
ing with  the  requirenaents  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Government 
and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  contin- 
uously honored  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Government  has 
repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Uberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  respect  the  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention,  which  North  Vietnam  has 
endorsed;  and 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
National  Uberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
have  disregarded  the  provisions  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  and  refused  to  release  the 
names  of  prisoners  of  war  who  are  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes,  to 
permit  the  regular  fiow  of  mall  to  or  from 
those  prisoners,  and  otherwise  to  accord  hu- 
mane treatment  to  those  prisoners,  and  to 


permit  Inspection  of  the  fadUflee  In  which 
those  prisoners  are  held:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Bepresenutlves 
(the  Senate  Concurring),  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  all  other  concerned  depart  menu 
or  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes  Government, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  should  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Uberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  comply  with  the  requlremenU  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  to  Uke  such  steps  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  obtain  the  humane 
treatment  and  prompt  release  of  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  so 
held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Text  of  Idemtical  House  Resolutions  on 
U.S.  PRISONERS  of  War  in  North  Vietnam 
Including:  H.  Con.  Res.  332-H.  Oon.  Res 
337;  H.  Oon.  Res.  339,  349-360,  362,  370.  388- 

384  389  413. 

Condemning  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment. 

Whereas  there  are  at  least  three  hundred 
and  forty  and  possibly  one  thousand  two 
hundred  American  servicemen  Interned  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies  in  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  some  of  these  American  prisoners 
have  been  held  captive  for  as  long  as  five 

years;  and 

Whereas  intelligence  reports  and  reports 
from  American  servicemen  who  have  been 
released  or  escaped  from  such  imprisonment 
indicate  that  American  servicemen,  while  so 
imprisoned,  are  subjected  to  unusual,  cruel 
and  inhumane  treatment,  to  wit:  physical 
torture,  peychologlcal  terror,  public  display, 
insufficient  medical  care  and  treatment,  ne- 
glect of  health,  dietary  and  sanitary  neces- 
sities, prohibition  of  correspondence  with 
relatives,  and  forced  compliance  with  prop- 
aganda and  political  exploitation;  and 

Whereas  by  Inflicting  such  treatment  on 
American  prisoners  of  war  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  lU  allies  in  South 
Vietnam  have  violated  the  fundamental 
standards  of  human  decency  and  have  gross- 
ly deviated  from  civilized  concepts  of  inter- 
national accords  and  agreemenU  on  prison- 
ers of  war:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
condemns  the  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  allies  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
hereby  urges  the  President  to  initiate,  dili- 
gently through  diplomatic,  mlUUry.  and  any 
other  available  channels,  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  the  tenett  of 
fair  and  humane  treatment,  as  expressed  In 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  which  was 
signed  by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
m  1967.  are  accorded  to  American  service- 
men held  as  priaoners  of  war  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam  and  especially  to  require  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  lu  al- 
lies to  (1)  identify  prisoners  whom  they  hold, 
(2)  release  seriously  sick  or  injured  prison- 
ers. (3)  permit  Impartial  inspections  of  all 
prisoner  of  war  facilities,  and  (4)  permit 
the  free  exchange  of  mall  between  families 
and  prisoners. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kkith). 

Mr.  K^''''"  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  anticipate  using  but  a  mo- 
ment of  the  4  minutes  I  am  alloted. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  at  the  time  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  the  rules  under 
which  the  House  operated  did  not  permit 
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the  extensive  exploration  of  the  end  re- 
sults of  the  course  of  action  which  we 
sanctioned  at  that  time.  Had  we  more 
fully  debated  it,  we  might  have  antici- 
pated some  of  the  events  that  history  has 
since  revealed. 

I  feel  the  resolution  before  us  today 
might  very  well  have  had  a  more  open 
rule.  I  feel  the  extrication  of  our  forces 
from  Vietnam,  now  that  we  are  com- 
mitted there,  is  just  as  serious  in  its  long 
range  implications  as  was  the  initial 
commitment  of  our  troops  to  the  main- 
land of  Asia. 

So  I  simply  want  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  my  constitu- 
ents that  I  feel  the  long-range  results 
of  the  withdrawal  anticipated  by  our 
President  need  to  have  fuller  debate  than 
they  have  had  and  that  much  more  light 
could  have  been  shed  on  the  subject  if 
we  had  had  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  pro- 
poimd  a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee? 

Mr.'XEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
Back  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  mi- 
nority side. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edmondson)  . 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  resolution  which  has  as  its 
principal  objective  the  construction  of  a 
base  of  national  imlty  in  support  of  the 
President's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  brief  time  in 
this  debate,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
origin  of  this  resolution. 

It  did  not  originate  in  the  White  House 
and  it  did  not  originate  with  the  leader- 
ship on  either  side  of  this  House. 

This  resolution  is  the  product  of  a 
Member  of  this  House — the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright).  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  its  language  is  the  language 
of  Jim  Wright.  The  two  or  three  changes 
in  that  language  suggested  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Wright)  were  all 
suggested  by  other  Democrats  in  this 
House — and  were  matters  of  form  and 
not  substance. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  am  proud  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  resolution,  proud  of  the  spirit 
which  motivates  it,  and  proud  of  its  ob- 
1  actives 

It  has  been  conceived  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  our  party — a  party  which 
has  always  contended  that  partisan  pol- 
itics should  stop  at  the  water's  edge — 
and  I  am  proud  that  a  majority  of  Dem- 
ocrats joined  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution. 

There  are  some  who  have  criticized  it 
by  saying  it  will  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent domestically — and  who  say  this  is 
not  desirable,  since  the  President  belongs 
to  another  party. 

I  have  campaigned  against  the  man 
who  is  our  President  three  times  in  na- 
tional elections.  I  have  been  cochairmsm 
of  our  national  party's  speakers'  bureau 
three  times  in  the  last  14  years,  and  I 
enjoy  partisan  politics  as  ipuch  as  any- 
one I  luiow.  I  have  no  dolibt  that  our 


President,  as  leader  of  his  party,  will  be 
out  in  Oklahoma  next  November  urging 
Second  District  voters — as  he  has  done 
twice  before — to  send  a  Republican  to 
Congress. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  that  this  resolution 
should  be  adopted,  and  adopted  over- 
whelmingly by  this  House.  Its  adoption, 
in  my  judgment,  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant step  our  Nation  has  taken  in  a 
long  time  toward  a  united  approach  to- 
ward solution  of  the  Vietnam  problem. 
It  is  a  constitutional  fact  that  only 
one  pubhc  official  can  negotiate  with 
full  authority  for  the  Nation  to  conclude 
a  settlement  of  that  problem.  No  Senator 
or  Congressman — however  wise  or  well- 
intentioned — can  perform  that  duty 
which  is  placed  constitutionally  in  the 
President. 

The  resolution  we  debate  does  not  in- 
crease or  diminish  that  constitutional 
authority  and  duty— but  it  does  place 
this  House  formerly  on  record  in  support 
of  our  Chief  Executive's  efforts  to  get 
the  job  done. 

In  taking  that  position,  the  resolution 
"approves  and  supports  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  President  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to 
choose  their  own  government  by  means 
of  free  elections  open  to  all  South  Viet- 
namese and  supervised  by  an  impartial 
international  body." 

Is  there  anything  unacceptable  or  di- 
visive about  that  statement? 

The  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  decide  their  own  fate  in  free 
elections  was  firmly  stated  in  the  1968 
Democratic  national  platform — and 
without  such  a  guarantee  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  possible  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
without  dishonor  to  the  memory  of 
40,000  Americans  who  have  fallen  there. 
President  Nixon,  like  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  shares  that  conviction  and 
publicly  supports  that  principle.  The 
right  of  a  free  people  to  self-determina- 
tion is  a  right  wliich  Americans  have 
treasured  since  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  President  and  the  reso- 
lution honor  our  finest  heritage  by  re- 
stating that  principle. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has 
firmly  stated  his  intention  to  withdraw 
our  troops  from  Vietnam  at  the  earliest 
time  possible,  and  more  than  60,000  al- 
ready have  been  withdrawn  ahead  of 
the  President's  announced  schedule. 

I  believe  withdrawal  of  these  troops 
is  strong  evidence  at  this  time  of  the 
President's  good  faith  in  bringing  an  end 
to  American  involvement  in  Vietnam.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
President  commailtis  the  support  of  most 
American  citizens  in  his  determination 
to  conclude  a  peaceful  and  just  settle- 
ment in  the  process  of  withdrawal — a 
settlement,  in  final  analysis,  that  does 
not  abandon  an  elected,  anti-Commimist 
South  Vietnamese  Government  fighting 
for  survival  agairfst  invading  Communist 
forces,  without  assurance  that  the  ag- 
gression has  been  ended  and  peaceful 
elections  agreed  to,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment is  ready  to  deal  with  that  ag- 
gression with  its  own  combat  forces. 


Evidence  is  increasing  daily  of  South 
Vietnamese  ability  to  do  just  that,  and 
not  many  months  ago  a  number  of  us  had 
lunch  with  a  group  of  South  Vietnamese 
Congressmen  who  were  confident  of  their 
government's  ability  to  assume  that  full 
burden  during  the  year  1970. 

I  hope  and  pray  their  confidence  proves 
fully  justified,  but  I  share  the  view  of 
the  President  and  leaders  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  course 
of  peaceful  negotiations  in  Vietnam  will 
not  be  served  well  by  enactment  of  a  leg- 
islative timetable  in  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  speaks  for  itself  and 
stands  on  its  own  merits. 

Throughout  this  debate  I  have  heard 
very  little  criticism  of  the  terms  of  this 
resolution.  I  believe  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  resolution  is  understand- 
able and  acceptable  to  a  great  majority  of 
the  membership  of  this  House=— and  that 
it  can  serve  as  a  foundation  for  national 
unity  both  understandable  and  accepta- 
ble to  a  great  majority  of  our  con- 
stitutents. 

Trial  lawyers  in  this  body  will  remem- 
ber the  old  saying  about  the  trial  of  a 
lawsuit:  "When  the  facts  are  against 
you,  talk  about  the  law.  When  the  law 
is  against  you,  talk  about  the  facts.  And, 
when  both  the  facts  and  the  law  are 
against  you,  talk  about  the  court." 

Opponents  of  this  resolution  have 
largely  "talked  about  the  court"  in  this 
debate.  They  have  been  critical  of  pro- 
cedure in  committee,  critical  of  the  rule, 
and  critical  of  programing  of  the  reso- 
lution. They  have  had  very  little  to  say 
about  the  resolution  itself,  and  the  uni- 
fying purpose  it  serves. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in 
this  debate  to  the  fact  that  former  Am- 
bassador Harriman,  spealting  to  a  group 
of  Democrats  last  week,  had  stated  that 
he  would  not  vote  for  this  resolution. 

Ambassador  Harriman's  political  ad- 
vice is  always  appreciated,  but  it  was  far 
more  significant  to  me  that  Ambassador 
Harriman,  at  the  same  meeting  and  in 
response  to  a  direct  question,  said  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  such  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  while  he 
was  negotiating  on  the  Vietnam  question 
in  Paris. 

Obviously,  the  Ambassador  would  have 
considered  such  a  resolution  helpful  in 
1968. 

Just  as  obviously — and  notwithstand- 
ing the  Ambassador's  political  advice— 
the  resolution  will  prove  helpful  to  our 
negotiators  in  Paris  in  1969. 

The  President,  in  an  unprecedented 
visit  to  this  Chamber,  has  expressed  to 
this  entire  House  his  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  the  resolution  and  the  assist- 
ance which  it  is  sure  to  afford  in  nego- 
tiations. 

If  this  resolution  is  helpful  to  our  Pans 
negotiators,  and  is  helpful  to  our  Presi- 
dent in  concluding  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam—then surely  it  is  a  resolution  which 
is  deserving  of  overwhelming  support  in 
this  House. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  agree  or  not 
with  the  President's  domestic  policies— 
and  I  disagree  with  him  on  many  of  those 
policies — and  regardless  of  whether  you 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  speech  on 
November  3— and  I  found  the  speech  un- 
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necessarily  partisan  on  some  points — the 
fact  remains  that  this  resolution  states 
firmly  what  needs  to  be  said  by  this  Na- 
tion's elected  representatives  at  this  time. 
"We  support  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam." J  .,  , 
Let  us  enact  the  resolution,  and  on  this 
base,  let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  unite 
the  country. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  to  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  not  only  for  the 
very  excellent  statement  which  he  is 
making,  the  very  sensible  and  very  timely 
statement  that  he  is  making  at  this  mo- 
ment but  also  for  the  dedicated  help  and 
assistance  and  cooperation  that  he  gave 
to  the  other  sponsors  and  proponents  ol 
this  resolution.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  was  the  very  first  person  with 
whom  I  discussed  the  original  draft,  and 
,  he  assisted  in  perfecting  the  language  of 
the  resolution. 

Without  the  unerringly  good  counsel, 
the  advice  and  the  energeUc.  imagina- 
tive and  effective  help  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  from  its  very  inception, 
this  resolution  would  not  have  reached 
this  point  of  progression  today. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  his  dedi- 
cated patriotic  and  deeply  sincere  efforts. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  good  statement. 
However,  is  there  anything  contained 
in  this  resolution  which  is  different  from 
the  objectives  which  were  stated  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  as  to  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam?  In  other  words,  does  this  reso- 
lution contain  an  objective  different  from 
that  as  stated  by  President  Johnson  dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  office? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  In  terms  of  Presi- 
dential statements  with  regard  to  policies 
in  Vietnam  I,  personally,  do  not  see  any 
difference  of  any  magnitude  in  the  posi- 
tion consistently  taken  by  President 
Johnson  and  the  position  that  has  been 
asserted  by  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  November  3  speech 
with  regard  to  his  policy. 

Mr  FRASER.  The  view  of  the  gentle- 
man then  would  be  that  this  resolution 
in  effect  is  a  continuation  of  the  objec- 
tives that  President  Johnson  had? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  With  this  substan- 
tial difference— that  President  Nixon  has 
not  only  announced  a  policy  of  with- 
drawal ai  the  earliest  practical  time,  but 
has  begim  tliis  withdrawal  and  has  ac- 
complished the  withdrawal  of  60.000 
troops.  I  believe  this  action  represents 
a  rather  significant  and  important  dif- 
ference, and  I  Ijelieve  when  we  support 
the  President  in  what  he  is  doing  in  this 
regard  that  we  help  the  position  of  the 
President  in  negotiating  a  just  settle- 
ment. 


Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  that  the  resolution  is  silent  as  to 
the  poUcy  of  withdrawal,  and  that  efforts 
to  amend  the  resolution  to  Include  a 
statement  on  withdrawal  were  defeated 
both  in  committee  and  through  the  at- 
tempt to  change  the  rule? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  resolution  is 
silent  on  a  good  many  points  that  have 
been  stated  as  principles,  by  President 
Johnson.  President  Kennedy,  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can 
go  back  to  President  Kennedy's  state- 
ments and  find  support  for  practically 
everything  that  is  stated  in  this  resolu- 
tion. ^.       ,         . 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  only  thing  I  want 
to  do.  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  gentleman,  is  to  indicate  that 
on  the  one  change  in  poUcy  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  the  resolution  is  sUent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefiy? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  yield  briefiy  to  the  gentleman  in  just 
one  moment. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  was  also  present  at  the  time  when  Am- 
bassador Harriman  was  speaking,  and  I 
did  not  understand  in  his  answers  any  of 
the  connotetions  favoring  the  resolution 
which  have  been  indicated  here. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  since  I  anticipated  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  nilght 
again  quote  Governor  Harriman,  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  today  with  Gover- 
nor Harriman  and  am  authorized  to 
quote  him  as  follows: 

AsklDK  me  whether  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  such  a  resolution  is  like  asking  me 
whether  I  would  have  liked  applause  for  a 
speech  or  a  word  of  approval  for  something 
I  was  doing.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  will  have  any  effect  on 
the  Paris  negotiations. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  I  recall  that.  And  I 
recall  that  Ambassador  Harriman  said 
that  he  thought  it  was  most  improvident 
to  offer  a  resolution  at  this  time 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  if  the  gentleman  can  get  me 
a  little  more  time,  as  I  beUeve  I  am 
nearly  running  my  time  out  as  of  now. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  will  certainly  at- 
tempt to  get  additional  time  for  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. _^  .  _ 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  agree  that  I 
have  never  at  any  time  stated  that  Am- 
bassador Harriman  favored  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  today.  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  he  does  not.  but  it  is  equally 
clear  on  the  record,  without  any  misun- 
derstanding, that  Ambassador  Harriman 
said  as  a  negotiator  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  had  It  passed. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Had  he  been  follow- 
ing the  same  course  of  negotiations,  I 


assume,  but  he  most  assuredly  disagreed 
with  the  approach  taken. 

However,  I  am  prepared  to  support 
House  Resolution  613  upon  the  assur- 
ances made  by  Its  proponents  yesterday 
and  today  that  it  does  not  in  any  way 
tie  the  sense  of  Congress  to  the  Fred- 
dent's  speech  of  November  3  as  to  any 
ultimate  policy  decisions  with  respect  to 
war  or  peace,  and  does  not  purport  to 
shirk  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  main- 
tain at  all  times  its  oversight  and  review 
of  such  policies  and  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  signed  by  a  few  other  Mem- 
bers and  myself,  which  I  shall  ask  leave 
in  the  House  to  add  at  the  end  of  this 
statement  to  the  same  effect.  ^^ 

I  would  like  to  say  though,  as  to  tj^te^ 
provisions  and  the  watering  down'  of 
this  resolution  in  debate,  that  it  is  most 
difficult  for  me  to  see  that  this  resolu- 
tion adds  anything  to  the  present  ap- 
proach toward  peace.  In  fact,  approxi- 
mately the  same  thing  was  said  by  Dean 
Rusk  in  1967. 

When  I  first  received  a  copy  of  this 
resolution.  I  started  to  write  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  say- 
ing that  I  had  left,  laying  In  my  box,  a 
resolution  that  must  have  been  received 
in  1967  and  must  have  been  wrongly 
dated — because  the  resolution  would 
have  been  meaningful  at  that  time.  I 
fail  to  see  how  we  bring  Hanoi  closer  to 
the  bargaining  table  by  a  resolution  that 
calls  for  almost  the  same  things  that 
were  called  for  in  1967. 

I  realize  that  we  can  have  but  one 
president  at  a  time.- but  why  must  we 
have  a  presidential  learning  process  that 
operates  in  tandem? 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  resolve 
this  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  by  reg- 
ular and  measured  withdrawals,  forth- 
with, of  sufficient  troops  from  the  field 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  broadening  of 
the  Saigon  government — a  government 
which  can  bring  about  and  maintain 
peace,  not  act  as  a  proxy  to  continue  the 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  to  which 
I   referred,   signed   by   myself   and    10 
others,  appears  below: 
Statement     Qualiftino     Vote     on     House 
Resolution      613 — How     the      President 
Commandeered  a  Democratic  Resolution 
On  November  4.  H.  Res.  612  by  Mr.  Wright 
of  Texas,  and  H.  Res.  613  by  Mr.  Hays  ol 
Ohio  were  Introduced  in  the  Ho\ise.  Three 
hundred  ten  Members  of  the  House  in  these 
and  identical  resolutions  affirmed  "support 
for  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam,"  approved  and  sup- 
ported   "the   principles   enunciated  by   the 
President."  and  supported  the  President  "In 
his  call  upon  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  announce  its  willingness"  to  honor 
elections  and  resolve  controversies  In  accord- 
ance  with    the    President's    proposals.    Mr. 
Wright  has  said  that  the  resolutions  were 
intended  as  genertU.  non-partisan  support  of 
the  Presidency  in  his  "efforts  to  negotiate 
peace  "    (Also  see  Committee  Report,  p.  1.) 
But  since  the  resolutions  were  Introduced 
on  the  day  after  the  President  addressed  the 
Natton,  they  were  vulnerable  to  interpreta- 
tion  as  a  sweeping,   prior  endorsement   of 
such    poUcles,    programs,    and    demands   as 
might  unfold  in  the  present  and  future  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the   Nation. 
Exploiting  such  vulnerability,  the  President 
on  November  13.  In  what  he  himself  called 
"perhaps  an  unprecedented  procedure,"  ap- 
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ne»red  before  the  Houae  and  emttraced  wh»t 
had  come  to  be  called  the  Wright-Hays  Re«>- 
lutlon  (H.  Res.  613) .  He  sUted  that  It  went 
alodg  the  lines  of  a  pK^wsal  made  In  a 
speech  of  November  3,  and  he  charactertred 
It  as  showing  that  "a  majority  |werel  sup- 
porting the  policy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

Therefore  the  posture  of  the  Resolution  In 
this  political  context  Is  now  changed.  Mem- 
bers who  had  co-sponsored  It.  along  ^th 
those  who  had  refrained  from  doing  so.  feel 
that  cerUln  basic  points  must  be  made  to 
clarify  a  common  portion  taken  by  the  un- 
dersigned. This  is  particularly  true  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  within  about  48  hours  after 
H  Res  eiS's  Introduction,  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  in  an  executive  ses- 
sion reported  It  out  and  the  Rules  Ck)mmlt- 
tee  has  submitted  It  to  the  floor  under  a 
closed  rule. 

WHT   THE   UNDBaSlONED   MOST   QUALUT   A  VOTE 
or  "ATE"  OR  "NO" 

All  Of  the  undersigned  entertain  the  fond- 
est hope  that  the  President  will  exert  all  "his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam, 
all  hope  that  "free  election  open  to  »»  V  et- 
namese"  will  ultimately  determine  political 
control  there,  as  It  should  In  the  rest  of  the 
world,  "and  all  favor,  generally,  the  influence 
oT  "Inf^tlal  and  International"  bodies  m 
seeking  such  ends  in  Vietnam,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Above  all,  the  undersigned  fer- 
venUy  desire  that  the  "controvery— be  peace- 
fully—resolved m  order  that  the  war  may 
be  ended  and  peace  be  restored  at  last  In 
Southeast  Asia."  Therefore  many  of  the  un- 
dersigned will  vote  "aye"  but  with  deep  con- 
cern about  the  process  by  which  It  has  come 
to  the  House  and  with  the  same  reservations 
as  those  voting  "No." 

But  addlUonally.  all  the  undersigned 
strongly  beUeve  that  vQtlmate  policy  deci- 
sions respecting  war  and  peace  must  continue 
to  be  the  funcUon  of  Congress,  and  It  Is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  maintain  at  all  times 
Its  oversight  and  review  of  such  poUcy  deci- 
sions without  delegating  the  same  to  any 
other  authority.  It  U  not  appropriate  nor  Is 
It  consonant  with  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  Congress  to  give  any  general  affirmation 
to  an  existing  and  continuing  course  of  ac- 
tion of  the  Presidency  so  as  to  erode  such 
role  of  Congress. 

Because  many  feel  that  the  Resolution  has 
an  element  of  such  "general  affirmation"  of 
an  lU-formed  policy  of  the  President,  a 
large  number  of  the  undersigned  are  voting 
against  the  Resolution. 

All  of  MS  feel  that  the  Resolution  Is  with- 
out much  real  substance  and  that  It  has 
been  employed  largely  as  a  poUtlcal  gambit. 
We  feel  that  Congress  should  take  a  more 
affirmative  stand  In  Its  proper  role  as  formu- 
late of  US.  poUcy,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.    In    this    r«HP«5t    we    affirmatively 

'^flTsfforts  to  reduce  the  level  of  violence 

In  Vietnam;  ,  ^ 

(2)  The  broadening  of  the  poUtlcal  base 
of  the  Saigon  government:  and 

(3)  The  immediate  designation  of  a  high- 
level  replacement  for  retiring  delegate  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 

Bob  Bckhardt,  Oeorge  Brown,  Henry 
Helstoskl.     James     Howard,     Edward 

'  Koch,  Peter  Kyros.  John  Moss.  Luclen 
Nedzl,  James  Scheuer,  Morris  UdaU, 
and  Jerome  Waldle.' 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  FlMDLKY). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  resolution. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  coaponsor  of 
this  resolution  I  urge  its  overwhelming 
aiH>roval.  Once  we  had  a  saying  in  this 
country  that  "poUtics  stops  at  the  water's 

It  was  a  pretty  good  saying  and  went 
right  along  with  the  theory  of  the  times 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy  ought  to  be 
bipartisan,  that  our  Nation's  best  inter- 
ests in  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions were  served  best  when  members 
and  leaders  of  both  parties  united  behind 
the  President. 

Neither  the  first  saying  nor  the  sec- 
ond theory  prevented  or  were  meant  to 
prevent  honest  diflerences  of  opinion  or 
legitimate  debate  on  world  issues. 

But  they  did  serve  as  guidelines  for 
responsible  Congressmen  in  both  parties 
during  times  of  international  crisis  in- 
volving our  coimtry. 

Thus  we  pretty  generally  united  be- 
hind President  Wilson  in  World  War  I. 
We  generally  stood  behind  President 
Roosevelt  in  World  War  H.  And  we 
united  behind  President  Tnmian  in  the 
undeclared  Korean  war. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  somewhere  since 
then  we  have  lost  the  feeling  of  being  a 
unified  nation,  even  as  we  fight  to  honor 
our  commitments  in  South  Vietnam. 

Today  there  are  those  among  us  who 
not  only  disagree  with  the  President,  but 
who  also  seek  to  provoke  active  dissent 
and  in  same  cases  violence.  Their  pur- 
pose is  not  only  to  show  their  disagree- 
ment, but  actually  to  force  the  President 
into  taking  actions  he  knows  are  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  recent  past  the 
so-called  "silent  majority"  and  many 
who  represent  them  have  stood  by  and 
let  this  happen. 

Because  they  have  done  so.  the  world 
has  been  given  a  totally  false  picture. 
Too  often  others  now  see  us  as  a  nation 
torn  by  dissent,  split  into  factions  and 
hardly  able  any  more  to  govern  our- 
selves. 
Fortunately  this  is  not  true. 
Those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Presi- 
dent, those  who  seek  unconditional  sur- 
render for  the  United  States  and  a  cor- 
ollary victory  for  the  Communists  of 
North  Vietnam  make  up  only  a  small 
percentage  of  our  country. 

And  those  in  the  Congress  who  profess 
to  speak  for  the  dissenters  and  who  join 
with  them  in  their  retreat  from  reality 
make  up  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
Congress.  They  not  only  have  misled 
themselves  they  have  misled  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

What  these  countries  fail  to  imder- 
stand.  however,  is  that  the  right  of  dis- 
sent is  part  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
our  democratic  traditions.  The  success  of 
this  democracy  in  every  crisis  in  the  past 
has  hinged  on  our  ability  to  unite  in 
spite  of  our  differences.  In  the  case 
of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  it  has 
endured  one  of  its  most  severe  tests. 

As  a  pronpnent  of  the  Vietnam  resolu- 
tion, I  believe  that  passage  of  this  state- 
ment will  clarify  any  doubts  these  na- 
tions may  have  as  to  our  intentions,  o  r 
unity,  and  significantly  enhance  the 
President's  efforts  to  neg3tlate  a  j  st 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Therefore,   the  ramifications  of  this 


measure,  should  it  receive  congressional 
consent  are  most  Important  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  Besides  for- 
mally vocalizing  House  support  for  the 
President's  policy,  ratification  of  the 
Vietnam  resolution  will  be  an  Indicative 
action  to  the  nations  of  the  world  on 
where  the  American  people  stand  on  this 
issue. 

The  image  of  American  unity  that 
would  be  projected  by  the  passage  of  the 
Vietnam  resolution  is  not  one  that  is 
trumped  up  or  Intended  to  whitewash 
American  sentiment  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  true  reflection 
of  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  have  paitfdearly  for 
this  war  and  want  peace  not  only  for 
themselves  but  also  for  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Extensive  bipartisan  support  of  this 
resolution  would  indicate  that  it  is  not 
merely  an  exercise  in  party  poUtics  nor 
a  simple  rubberstamp  approval  of  the 
President's  policy.  Instead,  passage  of 
the  Vietnam  resolution  would  manifest 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
their  constituents  believe  that  politics, 
even  today,  should  stop  at  the  water  s 
edge. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
learned  from  experience— I  would  say 
grim  experience— that  resolutions  of 
the  House  sometimes  are  used  as  justi- 
fication for  measures  never  contemplated 
by  those  who  voted  for  them.  The  Tonkin 
resolution  of  1964  is  an  example.  It  was 
often  cited  by  President  Johnson  as  a 
congressional  mandate  for  war  measures 
in  Vietnam. 

Several  speakers  yesterday  asserted,  I 
was  glad  to  note,  that  House  Resolution 
613  conveys  absolutely  no  authority  to 
the  President  beyond  that  he  already 
possesses,  and  does  not  authorize  the 
employment  of  military  measure  In  any 
form. 

The  author  of  the  resolution,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  .  would 
do  us  all  a  great  favor,  I  feel,  if  he  would 
clarify  the  Intent  of  some  of  the  words 
by  answering  a  few  questions. 

On  line  seven  are  the  words  "approves 
and  supports."  The  word  "approves"  is 
easUy  understood,  but  the  word  "sup- 
ports" is  something  else.  Support  can 
take  many  forms— military  action,  diplo- 
matic initiatives,  pubUc  statements. 

It  Is  my  bcUef  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"supports"  does  not  contemplate  the  use 
of  the  military  measures  in  any  form 
whatsoever,  and  therefore  Is  totally  re- 
lated to  nonmllltary  measures.  Am  I 
correct?  ^. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
verb  "supports"  must  be  read  in  context 
with  the  object  of  the  predicate.  The 
Congress  by  this  resolution  approves 
and  supports  "the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  President  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  entiUed  to  choose 
their  own  government  by  means  of  free 
elect'ons." 

it  might  be  said  that  American  troops 
are  presentiy  engaged  In  supporting 
that  principle  by  military  means.  How- 
ever ths  resolution  affirms  our  support 
for  the  President's  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
peace  embodying  that  cardinal  princi- 


nle.  In  one  sense,  this  principle  is  what 
the  war  Is  aU  about.  President  Nixon 
has  indicated  his  conviction  that  It  ^ 
the  one  indispensable  basis  for  a  just 
oeace  This  resolution  declares  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  approves  and 
supports  that  principle  and  shares  that 

conviction.  «_«.. 

Mr  PINDLEY.  This  response  confmns 
my  belief  that  this  use  of  the  word  "sup- 
ports" is  totally  related  to  nonmllltary 
measures.  For  further  clarification  of 
that  same  p<Hnt,  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion the  gentleman  just  read.  "suOTOTte 
the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  entitied  to  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernment, government  by  means  of  free 
elections  open  to  all  South  Vietnamese 
and  supervised  by  an  impartial  interna- 
tional body,"  do  not  represent  an  en- 
dorsement of  U.S.  military  measures  to 
accomplish  and  sustain  those  condi- 
tions. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  The  resolution  makes 
no  comment  on  military  measures.  It 
does  not  constitute  mUltary  advice. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Is  there  any  implica- 
tion that  It  is  an  endorsement  of  military 
measures  to  accomplish  and  to  sustain 
those  conditions,  that  Is  the  conditions 
of  free  elections  and  the  posslbUltyof  an 
impartial  International  body  supervising 

such' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  resolution  deals 
only  In  the  most  Indirect  and  inferential 
manner  with  any  use  of  military  force, 
simply  In  the  sense  that  what  we  are 
attempting  to  find  is  the  means  of  stop- 
ping the  war  on  a  basis  of  a  settiement 
which  would  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifices 
already  made  and  in  harmony  with  our 
o\TO  most  cherished  convictions. 

We  believe  that  the  avenue  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement  lies  through  free  elections 
and  that  Is  what  the  resolution  addresses 

itself  to 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Would  it  be  fair  to 
make  this  assiunption- that  the  resolu- 
tion cannot  property  be  construed  t» 
deal  m  any  way,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  use  of  military  force  by  the  United 
States?  Is  that  a  fair  assumption? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  My  answer  is  the  same 
as  it  has  been  to  the  two  previous  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  gentieman.  It  sup- 
ports the  principle  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  entitied  to  choose 
their  own  government  by  means  of  free 
elections.  ^.    . 

That  is  what  the  resolution  says;  that 
is  what  the  resolution  means. 

Mr  PINDLEY.  But  it  is  not  intended 
to  justify  the  use  of  military  force  to 
accomplish  that  objective;  am  I  correct 
in  that  statement? 

Mr  WRIOHT.  It  says  nothing  about 
the  use  of  military  force.  Whether  that 
basic,  cardinal  principle  which  the  reso- 
lution supports  could  Initially  have  been 
vouchsafed  and  protected  without  the 
use  of  any  military  force  Is  at  this  point. 
it  seems  to  me,  a  moot  question.  The 
resolution  states  that  the  House  agrees 
with  the  President  In  his  efforts  to  se- 
cure a  negotiated  settiement  which  wUl 
embrace  the  principle  of  free  and  fan- 
elections.  By  "efforts"  we  refer  in  the 
resolution  to  nonmllltary  efforts.  We 
speak  of  negotiating  efforts.  The  words 
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are  "efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace. 
That  Is  all  the  resolution  speaks  of. 

Mr   PINDLEY.  The  language  of  the 
resolution  has  caused   the   genUwnMi 
from  California  (Mr.  McCloskit)    to 
raise  what  I  beUeve  to  be  an  Important 
point.  The  inference  could  be  made  from 
the  language  of  the  resolution  that  the 
House   wishes   South   Vietnam   to   be 
permanenUy  separated  from  Nortii  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  beUeve  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  or  any  of  the  sponsors  of  the  re- 
solution, intended  to  leave  that  iniP«»- 
slon.  A  clearly  stated  objective  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954  was  the  eventual 
unification  of  Vietnam,  and  to  the  best  ctf 
my  knowledge  and  beUef  the  United 
States  is  unequivocally  pledged  to  that 
objective.  Am  I  correct  that  the  language 
of  the  resolution  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  an  attempt  to  modify  vs. 
support    for    eventual    unification    of 
Vietnam?  ^.      ... 

Mr  WRIGHT.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
resolution  which  insists  upon  a  perma- 
nent separation  of  the  two  Vletoiams. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  resolution  which 
precludes  Uie  possibility  of  eventual  uni- 
fication. I  can  speak  only  as  one  Mem- 
ber My  hope  is  that  any  such  possible 
future  unification  would  be  based  upon  a 
manifest  willingness  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  both  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own 
future  by  the  electoral  process.  If  unifi- 
cation is  to  come,  it  should  come  through 
elections,  not  through  miUtery  force. 

Mr  PINDLEY.  Shortly  after  introduc- 
ing the  resolution  before  us,  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  sent 
around  a  series  of  questions  and  ariswers 
to  allay  any  apprehensions  which  Mem- 
bers might  have  over  tiie  wordmg  and 
the  Intention  of  tills  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam poUcy.  In  the  absence  of  hearings 
on  this  resolution,  this  discussion  pro- 
vided by  the  gentieman  is  helpful  and 
appreciated,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr  Wright's  questions  and  answers  m- 
cluded  in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

QOTSTIONS  AND   AM8W1M  ON   H.   RES.   613 

TOWARD  Peace  With  Justice  in  Victnam 
Q:  Why  U  thU  rcsolutton  necessary  at  this 

'a*  News  from  Paris  makes  It  Increasingly 
more  clear  by  the  day  that  there  mvM  l^  an 
affirmative  statement  e^P^^fl^Sf^"*,^!^, 
unM  of  purpose  In  the  United  States  If 
mere  U  to^be^y  P«>«r«»  toward  genuUie 

''Ttekw^o  to  negotiate.  Obviously  Hanoi's 
leaders  think  they  can  simply  wait  us  out. 
Se^statements  in  Paris  "pe^tedly  bristle 
vrtth  references  to  dissent  «^<»/'«"°"f  °° 
Sr  American  home  front  and  gratuitous 
conclusions  that  the  American  people  do  not 
su?^  the  President.  Apparently  they  r^lly 
beUeve  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  actual 
SSa  c^lapw-and  that  therefore  they 
Soumnt  evertrTto  negotiate,  but  merely 
^tfor  us  to  give  In  on  aU  of  their  demands. 
SI  ^tltude  clearly  Is  stalling  negotiations 
and  prolonging  the  war.  ^,„„,.,i„ 

Who  but  the  Congrees-and  particularly 
the  House  which  most  <"'««tly,  «P''««°*» 
the  people-^an  clearly  and  credibly  correct 
thtt  mSlmpresslon?  Only  when  Hanoi  and 
the  Vletcong  understand  that  there  Is  a  basic 
underlying  sense  of  unity  in  the  United 
States  will  they  take  seriously  anything  our 
negotiators  say.  Only  then  can  there  be  prog- 
ress toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 


Q:  Now,  reaUy.  didn't  the  White  Houat 
initiate  the  request  for  this  resolution? 

A:  Absolutely  not.  This  resolution,  from 
Ita  very  Inceptton.  has  been  a  CoJigresslonal 
initiative.  Interestingly  enough,  the  idea  orig- 
inated among  Democratic  members.  The 
initial  draft  was  drawn  up  by  a  Democrat. 
Ulnar  cbangw  were  made  at  the  suggestions 
of  Oongreasmen  Houneld.  Hays  and  Speaker 
MoOormack.  It  then  was  discussed  with  Jerry 
Potd  and  Ross  Adair.  A  copy  was  sent  to  the 
White  House  for  comment,  and  the  White 
House  responded  with  an  ezpreoalon  of  deep 
and  sincere  appreciation.  But  no  person  In 
the  Executive  Branch  suggested  one  single 
word  In  the  resolution  or  asked  for  one 
single  change!  It  U  whoUy  the  work  of  the 

House. 

Q:  la  this  another  "Gulf  of  Tonkin"  reao- 
lutionT  Could  it  be  so  interpreted? 

A-  Absolutely  not.  It  Is  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  on 
at  least  three  counts:   (1)  Its  thrust  Is  en- 
tirely toward   peace,  not  war.  The  Tonkin 
resolution  specifically  refers  to  acto  of  mUl- 
tary  reprisal  ( 'all  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force") .  The  present  resolu- 
tion explicitly  supports  and  encourages  the 
President  In  his  efforts  to  negotute  peace. 
(2)   The  Tonkin  resolution,  by  Inference  at 
least,  seemed  to  broaden  Presidential  powers 
("the  United  States  Is  prepared,  as  the  Pres- 
ident   determines,    to    take    aU    necessary 
steps  .  .  .").  Nothing  In  the  present  resolu- 
tion could  be  In  any  way  so  construed.  (3) 
The  Tonkin  resolution  Implied  approval  for 
future  acts  by  the  Executive  (".  .  .  all  neces- 
sary measures") .  This  resolution,  by  contrast, 
explicitly  refers  to  actions  already  taken  and 
positions  already  expressed.  It  Is  not  "open 
ended." 

Q:  Does  this  amount  to  a  whitetoash  of  the 
Saigon  regime? 

A:  Not  at  all.  While  demonstrating  to 
Hanoi  that  we  are  not  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse. It  also  reminds  Saigon  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  solution  by  truly  fair  and  free 
elections  open  to  all  South  Vietnamese. 

Q:  Shouldn't  we  include  some  expression 
urging  the  President  to  wUhdrau)  American 
troops  more  rapidly? 

A-  It  would  seriously  dilute  the  message  to 
do  so.  As  Commander-in-Chief,  the  President 
must  make  those  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
current  Information  avalUble  to  him  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  The  House  cannot  presume 
foreknowledge  of  future  military  posslblUtles. 
The  resolution  does  make  aM>rovlng  refer- 
ence to  "numerous  peaceful  overtures  which 
the  United  States  has  made  In  good  faith." 
These  obviously  Include  the  cessation  of 
bombing  ordered  by  President  Johnson  and 
the  systematic  troop  reductions  Initiated  by 
President  Nixon.  The  House  Is  not  attempting 
herein  to  advise  the  President  on  military 
matters.  It  Is  expressing  support  for  his  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  peace. 

Q  Shouldn't  there  have  been  lengthy 
hearings  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee? 
A.  This  Is  an  expression  of  the  House. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  seek  ad- 
vice or  testimony  from  outside  source*. 
Among  the  resolution's  cosponsors  are  25 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. After  all  the  months  of  our  concern 
with  this  Issue  and  the  literally  millions  of 
words  that  have  been  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  surely  every  member  knows 
how  he  feels  on  a  question  so  basic  as  this. 
If  any  member  of  the  House  still  has  no 
opinion.  It  is  doubtful  that  lengthy  hearings 
would  help  him  arrive  at  one. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Rules  Comimttee  report 
this  resolution  under  a  closed  rule? 

A.  The  Rules  Committee  examined  aU  the 
precedent*  and  apparently  concluded  that 
{resolutions  of  this  type  have  always  come 
under  a  closed  rule.  ThU  was  the  ««•  wUh 
the  Formosa  Resolution,  tl»«  MlAUe  East 
ReaoluUon.  the  Hungary  Re«)lutlon.  the  Ber- 
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lln  Rasolutlon,  the  Cuban  Resolution,  th« 
Souttaeaat  Aala  (Tonkin  Gulf)  Resolution, 
and  the  United  Nations  Resolution.  Signif- 
icantly, the  four  hours  of  general  debate 
exceeds  the  length  of  general  debate  per- 
mitted m  any  of  the  foregoing  cases. 

Undoubtedly  numerous  members  would 
like  to  change  a  word  here  or  add  a  phrase 
there.  To  open  It  up  for  amendments  would 
require  at  least  a  week  of  debate.  It  U  be- 
lieved Important  to  make  such  a  statement 
as  this  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  and 
scheduling  of  other  legislation  apparently 
did  not  permit  allotting  an  entire  week  at 
this  time.  The  rule  requests  four  hours  of 
general  debate. 

Q.  Can  passage  of  such  a  resolution  be  ex- 
pected really  to  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  search  for  peace? 

A.  President  Nixon  thinks  so.  Ambassador 
Lodge  thinks  so.  The  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican leadership  of  the  House  think  so.  A 
substantial  majority  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Conunlttee  members  think  so.  Apparently 
315  co-sponsors  In  the  House  think  so.  Par- 
ticularly if  we  can  pass  It  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  the  resolution  should  make  a  real- 
istic Impact.  It  should  help  to  Induce  gen- 
uine and  fruitful  negotiation.  I  earnestly 
pray  that  it  will. 

-  Tha  answers  circulated  by  Mr.  Wright 
ia,ise  some  additional  questions  to  which 
I  would  like  to  seek  answers.  First,  Mr. 
Wright  states: 

The  resolution  does  make  approving  ref- 
erence to  "numerous  peaceful  overtures 
which  the  United  States  has  made  in  good 
faith."  These  obviously  Include  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  ordered  by  President  John- 
son and  the  systematic  troop  reductions  ini- 
tiated by  President  Nixon. 

In  his  November  3  statement,  the 
President  spoke  of  his  "plan  which  will 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of 
what  happens  on  the  negotiating  front." 
He  said: 

We  have  adopted  a  plan  which  we  have 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  United  States  combat  ground  forces  and 
their  replacement  by  South  Vietnamese 
forces  on  an  orderly  scheduled  timetable. 

Clearly,  then,  the  President  does  not 
limit  the  importance  of  his  troop  with- 
drawals— the  "systematic  troop  reduc- 
tions"— to  diplomatic  initiatives.  Rather, 
his  troop  reductions  are  an  initiative  on 
"another  front." 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  does  not 
mean  to  so  limit  to  its  diplomatic  effect 
the  significance  of  troop  withdrawals.  At 
some  later  date,  if  all  hope  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  has  been  abandoned. 
this  resolution  must  not  be  used  as  a  jus- 
tification to  cancel  troop  withdrawal 
plans.  The  resolution  could  not  properly 
be  used  to  support  such  a  proposition. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  predi- 
cates that  upon  an  assumption  that 
there  might  be  at  some  time  arise  the 
moment  when  we  would  abandon  the 
hope  of  negotiation? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  At  that  point  this  res- 
olution, it  seems  to  me,  would  be  utterly 
moot,  because  this  resolution  addresses 
itself  to  the  hope  that  a  just  settlement 
may  be  negotiated  and,  indeed,  is 
prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  assist 
in  the  negotiation  of  such  a  settlement 
which  would  embody  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  that  country. 


Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  am  very  gratified  to 
have  that  clarification.  I  assume  the 
same  answer  would  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing question :  If  it  should  occur  that  fair 
and  free  elections  are  out  of  the  question 
and  not  in  prospect  at  all — if  we  should 
reach  that  conclusion  as  a  government — 
under  such  circumstances  am  I  correct 
that  this  resolution  could  not  be  a  premier 
point  of  reference  to  justify  continued 
U.S.  military  measures  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speculate  on  such  a'  contingency.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  we  are 
going  to  reach  any  such  point  and  say 
that  free  elections  are  impossible.  This 
resolution  addresses  itself  to  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  settled  a  just  peace 
which  will  be  fair  to  both  sides  and  as- 
certained by  free  elections. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  We  have  to  consider 
contingencies.  Who  would  have  dreamed 
in  1964,  at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, that  events  would  come  to  pass 
putting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
men  under  arms  in  Vietnam?  When  the 
gentleman's  splendid  resolution  was  tele- 
phoned to  Paris,  our  then  Chief  Negotia- 
tor, Ambassador  Lodge,  must  have  been 
in  the  process  of  packing  his  suitcase, 
because  he  was  soon  to  annoimce  his  in- 
tention to  resign  in  despair,  and  I  think 
we  must  face  the  possibility  that  fair  and 
free  elections  may  not  be  in  the  picture 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  must  say  I  consider  this 
question  of  the  gentleman  in  the  nature 
of  a  question  asked  by  a  prospective  bride 
before  repeating  "I  do,"  when  she  might 
ask  the  minister,  "Now,  is  there  any- 
thing in  this  ceremony  which  would  per- 
mit my  husband  to  mistreat  me  if  later 
we  were  to  get  divorced?" 

The  question  would  not  be  timely  at 
that  moment.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ceremony. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  question  Is 
not  really  timely  in  connection  with 
this.  Of  course  this  resolution  says  noth- 
ing with  respect  to  what  might  happen 
if  its  announced  goals  and  ardent  hopes 
were  rendered  impossible  of  achievement. 
I  believe  and  earnestly  hope  that  those 
goals  are  capable  of  fulfillment.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  hope  none  of  us  has 
to  hold  his  breath  until  the  time  occurs 
when  fair  and  free  elections  are  next 
held  throughout  South  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

VIETNAM    ROLL   OP  HONOR 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  intervals  this  year 
beginning  on  March  25, 1  have  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  names  of 
American  military  personnel  killed  by 
hostile  action  in  Vietnam.  The  second 
list  was  printed  on  April  3  and  the  most 
recent  one  was  printed  July  22. 

The  2,999  names  I  am  listing  today 
cover  the  period  from  June  through  Sep- 
tember 1969,  as  compiled  by  the  Direc- 
torate of  Statistical  Services,  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  first  listing,  which  required  122 
pagei  of  the  Record,  and  consisted  of 
31,379  names,  was  of  those  killed  prior 
to  President  Nixon's  inauguration. 

The  subsequent  listings,  including  the 
one  today,  consist  of  8,013  names  bring- 


ing the  total  to  39,392.  Those  killed  since 
October  1,  including  130  kUled  last  week, 
are  not  listed. 

Taken  together  they  represent  the 
Vietnam  Roll  of  Honor.  The  list  speaks 
eloquently  in  measuring  the  sacrifice  the 
war  has  required  of  our  young  men. 

That  measurement  has  special  impor- 
tance today. 

First,  because  this  is  the  season  when 
we  give  thanks  for  our  blessings  as  a  na- 
tion and  rejoice  in  our  Judeo-Christian 
heritage.  It  is  a  time  for  deep  reflection, 
penitence  and  resolve — especially  crucial 
this  year  because  of  our  common  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  Vietnam  Roll  of 
Honor  from  growing  one  name  longer 
than  necessary. 

Second,  because  this  is  a  moment 
when  the  decency  America  has  always 
sought  to  exalt  is  clouded  by  the  charge 
of  U.S.  meissacre  of  Vietnamese  civilians. 
As  never  before  we  need  to  comprehend 
the  totality  of  what  has  developed  in 
Vietnam  and  the  circumstances  which 
may  have  led  some  of  our  soldiers  to  acts 
of  imspeakable  barbarism.  The  lengthen- 
ing list  of  Americans  who  have  suffered 
violent  death  there  suggests,  at  least,  the 
bloodshed,  agony  and,  no  doubt,  brutality 
that  our  men  have  experienced.  Last 
week,  for  example,  130  Americans  died  in 
Vietnam  from  hostile  actions— more  than 
the  total  allegedly  massacred.  Is  a  per- 
son less  innocent  because  he  wears  a 
uniform?  This  is  a  question  we  may  con- 
sider as  we  ponder  the  innocence  of  war 
victims  and  the  total  agony  of  the  con- 
flict. 

Third,  because  this  is  a  day  when  the 
House  of  Representatives — for  the  first 
time  since  1964 — makes  an  official  ex- 
pression about  Vietnam  war  policy. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  day  of  grave  respon- 
sibility for  each  of  us  in  this  Chamber. 
In  my  view,  nothing  can  so  well  convey 
its  gravity  as  the  list  of  war  dead,  classi- 
fied as  it  is  by  States  and  hometowns. 
Each  name  must  weigh  heavily  upon  us, 
because  of  the  war  decision  responsibility 
which  the  Constitution  places  exclusively 
upon  the  Congress. 

Through  protracted  neglect  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, we  permitted  a  small  in- 
volvement to  grow  into  a  major  war.  Now 
our  President  has  not  only  halted  the 
growth  but  turned  it  around.  He  has  be- 
gun the  withdrawal  of  our  ground  com- 
bat forces  and  announced  a  plan  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  remaining 
such  forces. 

At  this  jimcture  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  speak  clearly  in  sup- 
port of  this  plan.  Official  silence  on  the 
plan  to  end  our  combat  involvement  is 
neglect  of  the  same  grave  order  and 
magnitude  as  our  silence  when,  step  by 
step,  the  combat  involvement  was  estab- 
lished. 

Silence  denies  our  President  and  our 
military  forces,  as  well  as  the  entire  Na- 
tion, a  measure  of  support  which  we 
alone  can  provide. 

Today's  Record  will  be  filled  with 
statements  of  support  for  the  President's 
diplomatic  efforts  to  end  the  war.  This 
support  is  easy  to  extend.  Few  will  hesi- 
tate to  vote  for  peace  with  justice,  the 
concept  of  free  elections,  the  i>rinciple 
of    self-determination,    an    appeal    to 
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Hanoi  to  let  South  Vietnam  alone.  To  do 
so  is  natural,  like  saluting  the  flag. 

Apparently,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the 

House  of  Representatives  to  come  to 

grips  with  the  fundamental  decision  to 

withdraw  our  remaining  ground  combat 

forces  at  the  earUest  practicable  date. 

The  President  has  made  this  decision, 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  has  said  it  is 

•irreversible."  yet  the  House  so  far  has 

refused  to  consider  it.  ♦«„  «# 

It  is  not  natural  to  grasp  the  netUe  of 

basic  decision  if  that  chore  can  be  leit  to 

others.  The  Congress  shrank  from  the 

question  of  declaring  war  on  Hanoi— we 

never  faced  up  to  it^and  now  we  seem 

to  shrink  from  the  decision  to  terminate 

our  groimd  combat  involvement.  It  is 

more  comfortable-«asier— to  relax  in 

the   relatively   passive    role   of   supptsr 

sergeant  to  our  Nation's  miUtary  nee<ls 

and    speak    only    to    noncontroversl^ 

diplomatic  initiatives,  leaving  the  tough 

basic  questionTto  be  handled  exclusively 

by  the  executive  branch. 

This  is  a  time  for  testing  of  our  con- 
stitutional system,  testing  the  very 
mettie  of  representdtive  government 
This  is  a  time  for  us  to  rise  to  a  difficult 
occasion  witii  a  clear  expression  of  sup- 
port for  President  Nixon's  plan  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  our  ground  com- 
bat forces. 

Yesterday  the  House  rejected  such  an 
opportunity  by  refusing  to  open  this 
resolution  to  amendment.  Another  op- 
portunity comes  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. Perhaps  other  opportunities  will 
loUow  when  hearings  on  other  Vietnam 
resolutions  begin.  I  say  the  sooner  the 

bfitftcr 

By  supporting  the  President's  plan  for 
troop  withdrawal,  we  will  act  in  the 
tradition  of  others  who  have  served  their 
country's  interest  with  nobility  and  cour- 
age, especiaUy  those  whose  names  are 
listed  below: 

Deaths    Resuiting    From    HosTttB    Action 
IN  Vietnam  in   June   1969 

ALABAMA 

Army 
Brooks,  William  Lee,  Montgomery. 
Crowe,  Ronald  Gary,  PrattvlUe. 
Ennnger,  Kenneth  Earl,  Ozark. 
Graham,  Roger  Lee,  AllceviUe. 
Gregory,  William  Robert,  Dothan. 
Harris,  Benjamin,  HlUsboro. 
Jones,  Albert  Junior,  Rogersvllle. 
Kenney,  Joseph  Hayden,  Opellka. 
Lyle,  John  Bruce,  Athens. 
Owens,  Thomas  Earl,  Wetumpka. 
Willis,  Larry  Wayne,  Russellvllle. 

Marine  Corps 
Copeland,  Samuel  Champion,  Birmingham. 
Davis,  Emmett  Lee,  Vincent. 
Lovett,  Terry  Wayne.  Clanton. 
Palmleri,  David  Harold,  Hudson. 
Traylor,  Fred  Edward,  Heflln. 
Williams,  Robert  eleven,  Greensboro. 

ALASKA 

Army 
Hlbpshman,  William  Earl,  Anchorage. 

Navy 
Paulsen,  Warren.  Valdes. 

ARIZONA 

Army 
Daniel,  Fred  Jacobo,  Mesa. 
Flgueroa.  Anthony  H.,  Jr.,  Temple. 
Hughes,  John  Howard,  Phoenix. 
Romero.  Robert  Luis,  Superior. 
White.  Samuel  Marlal,  Jr..  Tucson. 


Marine  Corps 
Montllo,  Mchael,  Tombstone. 
Pearson.  Bruce  Fuller,  WUUanoB. 
Skaggs,  Harold  Alonzo,  Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 
Baker,  Danny  Ray,  Atkins. 
Blevlns,  Hlrls  Wayne,  Uttle  Rock. 
Davis,  Johnny  F.  Waldron. 
Hampton,  Michael  Dewayne,  North  Utue 

HoUoway,  Freddy  Lee,  North  Little  Rock. 

Rucks,  Otis  James,  Stamps. 

Teeter,  Norman  Wade.  Russellvllle. 

Wilee,  Johnny,  Hardy. 

WlUlams,  Lee  Arthur.  West  Helena. 

Marine  Corps 
Charles,  Edward  WUUam,  Glllett. 
Green,  WlUlam  HerscheU.  Commg. 


CALIFORNIA 

Army 
Adams,  Leon  Henry,  El  Monte. 
Alanlz.  Federlco.  Jr.,  WatsonvlUe. 
Alderson,  Benjamin  Robert,  Redding. 
Alvarez.  Alex  Jim,  Oompton. 
Axton,  Edwin  Everette.  Santa  Cruz. 
Baoa,  Richard  David,  Ventura. 
Baker,  Ronald  Ray,  Concord. 
Barnes,  Richard  Leigh,  Bellflower. 
Harnett,  Steven  Paul,  Burbank. 
Baumgardner,  Duane  Roy,  Cloverdale 
Beaman,  Ronald  Ralph,  Olldale 
Bellamy,  John  Michael,  Van  Nuys 
Bowen.  John  Lewis,  Monterey. 
Burfoot,  Phillip  Duane,  Barstow. 
Caraway,  Johnnie  J.,  Loe  Angeles. 
Carrasco,  Arthuro,  Santa  Maria. 

Christensen,  Harold  Roy,  ^eet  Covlna. 

Corr,  Paul,  Jr.,  Anaheim     .     „  _^  „ 

de  la  Torre,  Jose  Manuel,  li^uUerton 

Deltrlck,  George  Douglas,  Antl 

Dlehl.  Harry  G.,  Oceanslde. 

Evans,  Michael  John,  Maywood 

Freltas,  Robert  Edwin,  Merced. 

Frost,  Herbert  Cornelius,  Alhambrl 

Goeller.  Michael  Dennis,  Nevada  Clt; 

Gonzales,  Carlos  M.,  El  Monte. 

Greenlaw,  Alan  Heald,  Redding. 

Guenther,  John  Carl,  Jr.,  Fair  Oaks. 

Henry,  Frederick  John,  Van  Nuys. 

Hensley,  John,  North  Porks. 

Herring,  Steven  Wayne,  Freedom. 

Horal.  Thomas  Glen,  Sunnyvale. 

Horn,  Alan  Murray,  Lakewood. 

Howard,  David  Terrell,  La  Habra. 

Hunt.  Calvin  Gene,  Bakersfleld. 

InKUlllo.  John  Deogradas,  Watsonrtlie. 

Kunkel.  Alfred  Henry.  Jr.,  Lakewood. 

Larimer,  Keith  Wayne,  Tulare. 

Lavton,  Ronald  Dean,  Sacramento. 

Et^,     John     Stephen,     California     Hot 

^  M^Xs.    James    Arnold,    Jr.,    Vandenbcrg 
Air  Force  Base. 

MUler,  Marvin  Ray,  Riverside. 

MUler,  Paul  Wayne.  San  Diego. 

Moss,  Charles  Lee,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 

Feebler,  Christy  Albert,  Tustln. 

Randall,  Lynn  Murray,  San  Jose. 

Richardson.  Donald  Harold.  Redwood  City. 

Roberts,  Stephen  Lord.  Redlands. 

Ross,  Paul  R.,  Huntington  Beach. 

Rublo.  Peter  Paul.  La  Puente. 

Russell,  Wayne,  Los  Angeles. 

Savage,  Douglas  Paul.  Covlna. 

Sekva,  Robert  Glenn.  Hayward. 

Sellers,  Richard  Taylor,  Jr..  Palos  Verdes 

Shaughnessy,  Edward  Jerome,  Hawthorne, 
smith  Donald  Ray,  PlacerviUe. 
Smith,  John  Calvin,  San  Jose. 
Strickland,  Douglas  Lee,  Port  Chicago. 
Taylor,  John  Raymond,  Taft. 
Teal  Fred  Thomas,  Cucamonga. 
Tenorlo,  Rafael  Gabriel,  Santa  Rosa. 
Valadez,  Richard  Paul.  Los  Angeles. 
Valencia,  Clement.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
VlUalobos  Ignaclo  L.,  Pico  Rivera. 
Walker,  James  Daniel,  Santa  Maria. 


Weber.  Paul  Frederick,  Lemon  Orove. 
White,  Marvin  Charles,  Ramona. 
Williams,  Robert  Alwyn,  Napa. 
Wlmer.  Robert  Arnold,  Eureka. 
Young,  Samuel  Lee.  I^oe  Angeles. 

Marine  Corps 
Abeyta.  Ernest.  Loe  Angeles. 
Brltton,  Murry  Lawrence,  San  Francisco. 
Burke,  William  Davidson,  Jr.,  Oxnard. 
Clncotta,  Thomas  Antone,  San  Rafael. 
Costa,  WlUlam  Carl.,  Los  Mollnos. 
Council,  Arthur  Coby,  III,  Hawthorne. 
Cox,  Gary  Allen,  Selma. 
Crltes,  Robert  Lincoln.  Jr.,  Colton. 
Culverhouse,  Leon  Thomas,  Torrance. 
Dycus  Rickey  Dale,  Long  Beach. 
ElUott,  David  Ray.  Orlnda. 
Goodlin.  Jerry  Lee,  La  Puente. 
Gramllck.  Michael.  Los  Angelee. 
Hall.  James  Oscar,  Jr.,  Vista. 
Haran,  Rory  Timothy  T.,  Salinas. 
Hicks,  Michael  Eugene.  San  Leandro. 
Hunnlcutt.  Jason,  David,  Petaluma. 
Johnson,  Charles  Howard,  Baldwin  Park. 
Jurt,  Elgin  John,  Menlo  Park. 
Keeling,  Larry  Dewayne,  Pioneer  Point. 
Letson,  Gary  Wayne,  San  Francisco. 
Lewis  Adron  Lee,  Hacienda  Heights. 
McConnell,  David  Wayne,  Hemet. 
McLean,  Ronald  Walsh,  Beverly  HlUs. 
Miller,  Walter  Ray,  Jr.,  Garden  Grove. 
Mlsa,  Tulele.  Gardens. 
Montgomery,  Steven  Hugh,  Hayward. 
Mora,  Gregorio  Manuel.  El  Monte. 
Nicholas,  Robert  George.  Orange  Grove. 
Oliver.  Ersklne  Jay,  Sacramento. 
Paddock.  Michael  James.  Atascadero. 
Parisl,  GulUermo,  Los  Angeles. 
Pearcy,  Robert  Leslie,  Big  Bear  Lake. 
Perez,  Jesvis  Albert,  Los  Angeles. 
Raymond,  Edward  Robert,  III,  Riverside. 
Roddick,  William  Henry,  Highland. 
Rodriguez.  Louis,  Bakersfleld. 
Storbo,  Ronald  Lawrence,  San  Rafael. 
Taylor,  Dennis  Lee,  San  Lorenzo. 
Trejo,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Corona. 
Unfried,  Barry  Lon,  Orovllle. 
Wandro.  James  Matthew,  San  Mateo. 
Well,  Richard  Anthony,  Jr.,  Anaheim. 
Wysel,  Mitchell  Blaine,  Ventura. 
Young,  Carlos  Avlla,  Los  Angeles. 
Zumwalt,  Edwin  Allen,  Santo  Rosa. 

Navy 
Brown,  Bruce  Edward,  San  FrancUco. 
Holmes,  Hugh  Bryant.  Lakewood. 
Page,  George  Merritt,  Jr.,  Santa  Monica. 
Strlckim,  Robert  Guy.  Santa  Ana. 

COLORADO 

Army 
Bieker,  Carl  Joseph.  Pueblo. 
Calkins,  Byron  Thomas,  Denver. 
DavlB,  Richard  Lee.  Aurora. 
Etherton,  Steven  Paul,  Evans. 
George,  Gordon  Milton.  Jr..  Alamosa. 
Peonlo,  Stephen  Joseph,  Denver. 
Scherf,  Michael  Gregory,  Golden. 
Sltton,  David  Thomas,  Pueblo. 
Skeen,  Steven  James,  Colorado  Springs, 

Marine  Corps 
Brack,  David  Allan,  Denver. 
Ince,  J»hn  David,  Greeley. 
connectictjt 
Army 
Artkop,  Arthur  James,  Sterling. 
Beveridge.  Douglas  James,  Bristol. 

Hardwlck,  Edward  Mahlon,  New  Haven. 

Hill,  Thomas  Arthur,  New  Hartford. 
Howard,  Robert  Louis.  Norwich. 

Manarel,  Charles  Ross,  TerryvUle. 

Marc,  Aurele  Uonel  Luclen,  Voluntown. 

Palmenta,  Edward  Vincent,  Norwalk. 

Pierce,  Bernard  Lawrence,  Wlndsorvllle. 

Wayman,  Donald  Michael,  Danbury. 

Zastowsky,  Donald  John,  Plalnfleld. 
Marine  Corps 

Beaman.  Robert  Jon,  East  Hartford. 

Holman.  Raymond  Clark.  Manchester. 

Mennone,  Michael  Giovanni,  New  Haven. 
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Army 
Farley,  Andrew  Simmons,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Saunders,  Emanuel  Lawrence,  Washington. 
Walsh,  David  WllUam,  Washington. 

FLOUDA 

Army 
Ayers,  Charles  David.  Sneads. 
Borg,  John  Michael,  Dunedln. 
Bowen,  Hammett  Lee,  Jr.,  Ocala. 
Brantley.  Alexander  Bryant,  St.  Petersburg. 
Brown,  Norman  Dale,  Melbourne. 
Cole,  Richard  Wilson,  Winter  Haven. 
Dlpolo,  Roland  Forrest,  Creetvlew. 
OUon,  Robert  Dale,  Plant  City. 
Gtemer,  Ronald  Ray,  Leeeburg. 
Qomas.  Rlcardo  Joee,  Hlaleah. 
Ooolaby,  James  Ruel,  Hollywood. 
Hackett,     Daniel     Harold,     North     Port 
Charlotte. 

Hathaway,  Steve.  Maltland. 
Heath,  Brian  Charle8,,Tampa.  ^ 

Hlndjosa,  Rudolph  R.,  Jr.,  Tampa.    '~' 
Ingram,  Elijah,  Cocoa. 
Kinder,  Larry  Wade,  Istachatta. 
Langston,  Robert  Ebert,  Tampa. 
nCartnelll,  Anthony  John,  West  Hollywood. 
McClenton,  Henry.  Tallahassee. 
Mcnui,  Kenneth  Lewis,  Daytona  Beach. 
McPhee,  Douglas  Wayne,  ulrgo. 
Miller,  HoUls  Gregory.  Tallahassee. 
MlsileTMelvln  Lamar.  Lake  City. 
Motes.  Carl  Gilbert.  Webster. 
Pettis.  Lorenzo  Richard.  West  Palm  Beach. 
Scott.  Joseph  Robert,  Tampa. 
Smith.  Joseph  Frederick,  Jr..  Jacksonville. 
Vale.  Charles,  Orlando. 
Wlttman,  Robert  Keith,  Apopka. 
Wright,  Cllffcvd  Devon,  Jay. 
Marine  Corps 

Baker.  Howard  Ranold.  Jacksonville. 
Fulgham,  Edward  Braxton.  Jr..  Palatka. 
Fussell.  Felton  Roger.  Elfers. 
Granberry,  Johnle  Franklin,  Round  Lake. 
Thomas.  Issac.  Jr..  Riviera  Beach. 
Tyson,  Charles  Floyd,  III,  Fellemore. 
Young,  Roger  Lee,  Cocoa. 

Navy 

Weber,  Delbert  ElIU.  Lakeland. 

CEOaOIA  < 

* 
Army 

Ayers,  William  Herschel.  Toccoa. 
Beck,  David  Michael,  Cordele. 
Bemis.  Earle  John,  Marietta. 
Burgess,  WllUam  C,  Jr.,  Ellljay. 
Cowan,  James  Alton,  Jr.,  Chamblee. 
Crawford,  Harold  Jerome,  Thomson. 
Ciunbee,  Jimmy  Dean,  Twin  City. 
Farmer,  Charlie  Will.  Jr.,  La  Grange. 
Fowler,  Michael  Edward,  Marietta. 
Graham,  Larry  Alonza,  ThomasvlUe. 
Harrison.  Lonnle  Hugblen,  Calhoun. 
Hopkins,  James  Harrison.  Marietta. 
Jones,  James  Walter,  Atlanta. 
King,  Edward  Earl,  Decatur. 
Norton,  MltcheU  Earl,  Marletu. 
Plttman,  Edgar  Stevan,  Newnan. 
Rogers,  Jerry  Eugene,  Demorest. 
Singleton,  Jesse  W.,  Jr.,  Decatur. 
Smith,  Eddie  Lee,  Rentz. 
White,  Randall  Ray,  La  Orange. 
Whltworth,  Sanmiy  Howard,  Lavonla. 

Air  Force 
Hoag,  James  Dean,  East  Point. 

Marine  Corps 
Brittlan,  Charles  Henry,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Camp,  Anthony  Lorln,  Dallas. 
Carpenter,  Charles  Edward,  Savannah. 

GEORGIA 

Navy 
Gross.  Stephen  Russell,  Savannah. 

HAWAn 

Marine  Corps 
Lewis,  Allen  Lanul,  Eleele. 
nil.  Saaa,  Honolulu. 


n>AHO 

Army 
Earp.  Michael  Lee.  Orangevllle. 
Hansen.  Craig  Hayes.  Soda  Springs. 

Marine  Corps 
Hodges.  Teddy  Merlin.  Jr.,  MalU. 
Hurlanek.  Jerry  Antone.  Mlddletoh. 
McMaster.  Michael  Lee,  Mountain  Home. 
Reed,  Christopher  Ray,  Boise. 
Small.  Kenneth  Lloyd,  Salmon. 

IUJNOI8 

Army 
Allmeyer,  Frederick  Allen.  Chester. 
Barcelona.  Ralph  Anthony.  Rockford. 
Beneael,  Dudley  James,  Jr.,  Hagarstown. 
Clatfelter,  Robert  Dennis,  Springfield. 
Dabbert,  William  Carl,  Arlington  Heights. 
Dalle.  Louie  Frank,  Chicago. 
Dlsselkoen,  Donald  Gene,  Lansing. 
■  Getz.  Robert  WlUlam,  Decatur. 
Jecmen,  Anton  James,  Jr.,  Brookfleld. 
Johnston.  Terry  Randall,  Peoria. 
Klestler,  James  Larry,  Chicago. 
Koch,  Franklin  Leroy,  Wheaton. 
Labay,  Joseph  Stanley.  Chicago. 
Lane,  James  Joseph,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Lascelles.  Don  Harrison.  Bath. 
Maxson,  John  Robert,  Bushnell. 
May,  Daniel  Arnold,  Spring  Grove. 
MoCloud,  Steven  William,  Anna. 
Miller.  Terry  Dean.  Montrose. 
Mills,  David  Lee,  Decatur. 
Mlodzlnski,  Bruno  J.,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Pagan,  Edwin  Perez,  Chicago. 
Pavey,  Dale  Russell,  Chicago. 
Peterson.  John  Kenneth.  Waukegan. 
Poppenga,  Patrick  Edward,  Chicago.  > 
Porter,  Donald  John.  Naperville. 
Rachal.  Lionel  Thomas,  Chicago. 
Stevens,  AUyn  Troy,  Chicago. 
Taylor,  Gary  Lynn,  Chicago  Ridge. 
Thornton.  Terry  Lee,  Bloomlngton. 
Trotter.  Thomas  Michael,  Carthage. 
Turk.  Edwin  Francis,  Jr.,  Elgin. 
Waterloo.  Michael  Jeffery,  Chicago. 
Weiss,  David  Earl.  Granite  City. 
WlUert,  Dieter  Eric,  Chicago. 

Air  Force 
Ford,  Kenneth  Laveme,  New  Bumslde. 
Klnnett,  George  Delmer,  Sycamore. 
Peters,  George  Charles,  Roodhouse. 

Marine  Corps 
Brown.  James  Patrick,  Chicago. 
Carr,  Robert  George,  South  Holland. 
Clancy.  Craig  Michael,  Chicago. 
Davison,  Larry  Charles,  Chicago. 
Gooden,  William  Elliott,  Hoopeston. 
Gowln,  Harry  Dale,  Wheeler. 
Hagle,  Michael  Wade,  Aurora. 
Kellums,  Dennis  Allen,  Sllvls. 
Latimer,  Robert  Nathaniel,  Stone  Park. 
Trevlno.  Rudolph  Robert,  Chicago. 

Navy 
Crutcher,  Terry  Lynn,  Bloomlngton. 

INDIANA 

Army 
Ameigh.  James  Keith.  Akron. 
Benge.  Samuel  Edward,  New  Ross. 
Borkholder,  Jerry  M.,  New  Paris. 
Bragg,  John' Robert,  Elwood. 
Brown,  Bobby  Ray,  Muncie. 
Clevenger,  WllUam  Henry,  Seymour. 
Ellsworth,  Richard  AUen,  Crown  Point. 
Hanselman.  Robert  Loyd.  Knox. 
Harvey.  Darnell.  East  Chicago. 
Kummings,  James  Albert.  Wllliamsport. 
Lee.  Jack  Charles.  Van  Buren. 
Lofler,  Terry  Allen,  Eaton. 
Logsdon.  Herbert.  Jr..  ClarksvlUe. 
Nord,  David  Lee,  Ferdinand. 
CLeary,  Michael  William,  Kokomo. 
Paulus.  Robert  Duane,  Wakarusa. 
Piatt.  David  Borne,  Blxiflton. 
Piatt,  Larry  Dean.  Anderson. 
Porter,  David  Handle,  La  Porte. 
Shoulders,  Donald  Ray,  Grtfflth. 
Terry,  Daniel  Lee,  NobleevlUe. 
Upp.  JeS  Harold,  Bryant. 


Air  Force 
Collins,  David  Lee,  Lowell. 

Marine  Corps 
Bunn,  Donald  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne. 
Oovlngton.  Dwell  Lee,  Richmond. 
Dover,  George  Richard,  Indianapolis. 
Ettel,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  ClarksvUle. 
Lynn,  William  Thomas,  Princeton. 
Mlchalskl,  James,  La  Porte. 

Navy 
Ludban,  Glen  Charles,  Garrett. 
Iowa 
Army 
Bender.  Gary  Dean,  Des  Moines. 
Bresnaban,  Alan  Ray,  Dorchester. 
Dreler,  Mark  Steven,  PostvlUe. 
Oeronzln.  Anson  Thome,  Jr.,  Clinton. 
Goech,  Larry  Gene.  Llnevllle. 
Kc^riva.  John  Gaylord,  Traer. 
Kruae.  James  Arthur.  West  Union. 
Lewis,  Michael  Keith.  Lake  City. 
Mann,  David  Lyle,  EsthervlUe. 
Olstm,  Duane  Elmer,  Irwin. 
PowUstha,  Gerald  Stephen.  Maquoketa. 
Snethen,  Robert  Carl.  Lamonl. 

Marine  Corps 
Berstler.  Bill  Lavem,  Ladora. 
O'OonnOT.  liflchael  Maurice.  Waterloo. 
Peters,  WllUam  Lee,  Jr.,  Ft.  Dodge. 

KANSAS 

Army 
Bishop,  James  Louis,  Wichita. 
Bittle,  Douglas  Robert,  Arkansas  City. 
Brandt.  Oearold  Lee,  Sallna. 
Chadwlck,  Billy  Raymond,  Manhattan. 
Clark.  Larry  Ray.  Wichita. 
Dornon.  Charles  William,  Wichita. 
Hess,  Kerry  Eugene,  Topeka. 
Larson,  Loren  Henry,  LeonardvlUe. 
Lindquist,  WlUlam  Francis,  Kansas  City. 
Martinez,  George  Francis,  Newton. 
Myers,  Gene  AUen,  St.  Marys. 
Rouchon,  Alan  Michael,  Ft.  Leavenworth. 
Scott,  Larry  Eugene,  Atchison. 
Strube,  James  Clarence,  Powhattan. 
Tftlburt,  Raymond  Thurl,  Wichita. 
White,  Michael  Alan.  Eldorado. 

Marine  Corps 
Householter,  Terry  August.  Concordia. 
Neer,  Gerald  King,  Wlnfleld. 

Navy 
MuUer,  Daniel  Scott,  Pittsburg. 

KXNTUCKT 

Army 
BaUtsaris,  John  Bomar,  KnoxvUle. 
Biggs,  David  Owen,  Columbia. 
Brown,  Harold  Milton,  Mt.  Washington. 
Browning,  George  Robert,  East  Bemstadt. 
Carr,  Bertram  Anthony,  Louisville. 
Chappel.  Luther  Malcolm,  Bedford. 
Collins,  David  Burr,  Bardstown. 
Coots,  Jackie,  Cumberland. 
Duty,  Anthony,  Neon. 
Harlow,  Rex  Douglas,  Glasgow. 
Lawson,  Ronnie,  Slier. 
McGowan.  Francis  Russell.  Columbia. 
Mcllvoy.  Joseph  Ronald.  WilUsburg. 
Moore.  Charles  Edward.  Pine  Knot. 
Moore.  James  Thomas.  Bloomfield. 
Osborne,  Jake.  Beattyvllle. 
PhllUps,  Alton  Ray.  CampbellsvUle. 
Prewltt.  WUUam  Earl.  NlcholasviUe. 
Reed.  BllUe  Wayne.  Murray. 
Sholar.  Edwin  Franklin.  Murray. 
Simpson,  Ronald  Earl.  Bardstown. 
Thompson.  Barry  Neal.  Coxs  Creek. 
Todtenbler,  James  Louis.  Covington. 
Wilson.  Edmond  Q.  Jr.,  Midway. 

Marine  Corps 
Clayburn,  Ronnie  Lee,  Franklin. 
Griffith.  Dale  Eugene,  ToUesboro. 
Harris,  Kenneth  Ray,  Grays. 
McStoots,  Thomas  Howard,  LoulsvUle. 
Paulln,  John  Thomas,  Owensboro. 
SaUy.  Hank.  Covington. 
Short,  James  Everette,  Lexington. 
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LOUISIANA 

Army 

Brown,  Warren  Fred,  Ama. 
Brupbacher.  Robert  Michael,  New  Orleans. 
Qanbom.  Edward  Francis,  Lake  Charles. 
HOstetter,  Stuart  Glen,  AlexandrU. 
Parker,  John  Boyd,  Monroe. 
Perkins.  Luther  Rlvee.  Shreveport. 
Pltre,  Floyd  Leon,  Opelouaas. 
pure.  Kenneth  Joseph,  New  Orleans. 
Richardson,  Michael  Wayne,  Lafayette. 
Sllman.  Gary  Willis,  West  Monroe. 
Theriot,  PhlUlp  Finnan.  New  Orleans. 
Thornton,  Evans  Jerome,  New  Orleans. 

Air  Force 
Glnart,  Donald  FrancU,  New  Orleans. 
Jtrarine  Corps 

Achord.  David  Paul.  Gonzales. 
Kaufman,  David  MltcheU,  Plaquemlne- 

Navy 

Harrington,  Iris  HUton.  Iowa. 

MAINB 

Army 

AsseUn,  Leo  Roger.  Lewlston.     ,^ 

Drown.  Terry  Francis.  Kennebunkport. 
Hlcka,  Sheldon  Wayne,  Carmel. 
Tlbbetts,  Bruce  Harold,  DUfleld. 

Aforine  Cprps 
Foumler,  Joseph  David,  Van  Buren. 


BCABTLAND 

Army 
BarUey,  Kenneth  Leonard,  MltcheUvUle. 
De  Mey.  John.  Annapolis. 
Gray.  Charles  Gonzle.  Brandywlne. 
ItaUano.  Harry  Richard,  Sultland. 
Morrtssey.  John  Dennis,  Aberdeen. 
Ruppwt.  Francis  Grover.  CumberUnd. 
SeweU.  WlUlam  Jerry.  Baltimore. 
Sharp.  John  David.  Cumberland. 
Smith,  Eugene  WUlard,  Baltimore. 

itf  arine  Corps 
Brown.  Gerald  Bernard,  Baltimore. 
Hopkins.  Danny  Lee,  AnnapoUs. 
SSun.  Robert  Harrison.  Jr..  Cumberland. 
McMahon,  James  Edward,  Baltimore. 
Faaqualticcl.  Emldlo,  AniU4>oU>- 
Btrae,  WUllam  Marvin.  Jr..  Olen  Bumle. 

Army 
Aldam.  Kevin  Gerry.  Pittsfleld. 
Bean  Christopher  John.  Rockland. 
Blazonls.  Peter  Vincent.  Chelmsford. 
Carlson.  Gary  WUUam.  West  Brtdgewater. 
Coleman.  Robert  Joseph.  Cambridge. 
Ciowe.  Kevin  Robert.  Maldoi. 
Curtln.  Donald  Leo.  SomervlUe. 
Curtis.  Piwlerick  N..  0«t«"lJJ*- _ 
Dl  Tulllo.  Franco  Antonio.  Clinton. 
Frechette,  Francis  Gerald.  Fltchburg. 
Havel.  Michael  Dennis.  Reading, 
Kadlewlcz.  Zdzlslaw  Bruno.  Fltchburg. 
Kenney.  David  Edward.  Wobum. 
MaioouUer.  Leo  Bene.  Fltchburg. 
MobUla.  Michael  Howard.  West  Medford. 
Palermo.  George  Robert.  Bast  Boston. 

Sesttto.  Antony  John.  Maiden. 
WUk  Ttiomas  John,  Falrvlew. 

Zebert,  James  Donald.  Westfleld. 
Marine  Corps 

Dolan.  Thomas  WUUam.  HI.  Springfield. 

Duhy.  Harvey  Albert.  Jr.,  Wakefield. 

GuUmette,  Joseph.  Jr..  FaU  Rlv«. 

KeUy.  Brian  Richard.  South  Boston. 

M,»Mb*'^»".  James  Harold.  Newton. 

Muidock,  John  Leo.  Medford. 

Shattuck.  Harold  Leon  Jr..  Greenfield. 

Webb.  Gary  Joseph,  Qulncy. 
Navy 

Reeendes.  Paul  AUen.  Plymouth. 

MKBaOAM 

Army 
Bosenbark.  Samuel  Garold.  Monroe. 
Braid.  John  Edward.  Bloomfield  HUU. 
Brown.  David  Alan.  Dearborn. 
Bushaid.  WlUUun  Dean.  Mancelona. 


Clark.  James  Nelson,  Detroit. 
Dankert,  Robert  Sheldon,  SagUiaw. 
Dankowskl.     James      Hillary.     Mackinac 

Island.  _   . 

EJavls.  Frederic  Hutchison.  Union  Lake. 
Dodge.  Michael  James.  Gibraltar. 
Elwart.  Paul  Dean.  YpsUantl. 
Farley,  John  Harland.  Haslett. 
Frandsoo,  Darryl  Grant,  HiUman. 
Gordon,  Rogers  Stuart,  MlddlevlUe. 
Orulke,  Barry  Richard ,  Owosso. 
Hawkins,  Harold  Frederick.  Ooldwater. 
Hennessey,  James  Dale.  Mt.  Clemens. 
Hodge,  Michael  Xieonard,  FUnt. 
Hurt,  Paul  Thomas  III,  St.  Clair. 
Jenkins,  Larry  Rufus.  Detroit. 
Johnson,  Dale  Lloyd,  Benton  Harbor. 
Knoll,  Ray  Edward,  Muskegon. 
Lahr.  ayde  David,  Bellevue. 

Landwehr,  Duane  Henry.  Jr..  Clinton. 

Nozewski,  John  Alexander,  Dearborn. 

Parkin.  Harold  L*sUe.  PonUac. 

Poe.  James  Walker.  Detroit. 

Poxon.  Robert  LesUe,  Detroit. 

Prince,  Dennis  Glenn,  Westland. 

Held,  Daniel  George.  Port  Huron. 

Revolr.  Richard  Russell.  Mesick. 

Rlggs,  Joseph  Burnitt,  Monroe. 

Thumham,  John  Brent,  Rochester. 

Vallelonga.  Larry  Ooslmo.  Royal  Oak. 

Van  Dyke,  Stephen  Dennis,  Detroit. 
Air  Force 

Bakke,  Larry  N^,  Sebewalng. 
Marine  Corps 

Barnes,  Gale  Lynn,  MarshaU. 
Brimmer.  Delbert  Ellery,  Montague. 
Covey,  James  Herbert,  YpSllantl. 
EgUnsdoerfer.  Larry  James.  Milan. 
Jones.  Paul  Davis.  Inkster.  ^  ,^,    . 

Matarazao.  Everett  Robert,  Souteldled. 
McCollough,  Benjamin  Lee,  CUo. 
McNelU,  Kenneth  Rex.  Alma. 
Morris.  Raymond  Lester,  Haslett. 
Partlda.  Andrew,  Detroit, 
petrollne,  Paul  Edward,  LUicoln  Park. 

Porter.  Ronald  Harry.  Flat  Rock. 

Rcsenberger.  Roger  Dale.  Swart*  Creek. 
Ruehle.  Douglas  Duane,  Summer. 
Scott.  WlUlam  Henry  M.,  Mount  Clemens. 

Navy 
Maner.  Howard  Joseph.  Inkster. 
Naughton,  Thomas  Daniel.  Jr..  Deartwm. 


MINNXSOTA 

Armt 
Agatber,  Frederick  OusUve.  Sauk  Rapids. 
Baldwin.  Scott  Douglas.  Duluth. 
Barnes.  Gary  Lester.  Sleepy  Eye. 
Berg  Thomas  Alan.  MlnneapoUs. 
Edmond.  Paul  Robert.  New  Brighton. 
GUbertsoD.  Larry  RusseU.  Mora. 
Oraham.  Robert  Lee.  Eyota. 
Hochstetter.  James  Jay,  Bralnerd. 
Jensen.  Roger  Dale,  Staples. 
Johnson.  Stephen  Duane,  Austin. 
Kokesh.  Andrew  Frank.  Aitkin. 
Ledln.  Daniel  BUig.  Minneapolis. 
Llpetzky  Daniel  John,  Clements. 
Lurth.  MelvUle  Albert  Jr.,  St.  Peter. 
Matel.  Ronald  James,  Duluth. 
McKenzle.  Larry  Dean.  Mlzpah. 
Michel.  David  George.  Harm<my. 
Paulsen,  Lawrence  Edward.  St.  Paul. 
Puariea  James  Frederick.  St.  Paul. 
Roberg.' James  Austin.  MlnneapoUs. 
Vogelsang.  John  Kim,  St.  Louis  Park. 

Air  Farce 
Kearby.  Jean  Arthur.  Austin. 

Marine  Corps 
Hmschberger.  Lawrence  K..  South  »toor- 

head.  ,^  .   .. 

jannetu.  Rodney  Alan.  Duluth. 

Navy 

Bt^mstad.  Bonnie  Cteie.  Rochester. 


Army 
Bradley  Thomas  James,  MlnneoU. 
FUsh«>.'  John  Alfrwl.  BUoxl. 


Hunto:.  Charles  Louis,  StarkvUle.  ^ 

McOlnnls,  Steven  Lavelle,  Sturgls. 
Metcalf.  CUudle.  Marks. 
Stringer,  WlUlam  Franklin.  BoonevUle. 
Williams,  Thomas  Joseph.  Bay  St.  Louis. 
Woodruff.  James  Ammons.  Aberdeen. 

MISSOUU 

Army 
Brasbears.  Ronald  Lee.  Stanberry. 
Clubbs,  Charles  Earl.  St.  Louis. 
Gaffney,  McArthur,  St.  Louis. 
Hartman,  Donald  Owen,  Independence. 
Heard  Howard  Charles.  St.  Louis. 
Hlnderks.  Gregg  CUfton,  StewartsviUe. 
Hxighes.  Thomas  Edvrard.  Oldfleld. 
Johnson,  Frank  Edward.  Auxvasse. 
Jordan,  James  Samuel,  Dixon. 
Kempker,  Patrick  Benjamin.  Eugene. 
Kreutz,  Kenneth  Joseph,  Ferg\iBon. 
Kuhns.'  William  Joeepb,  Springfield. 
Lewis.  Leonard  Leroy,  St.  Louis. 
Long,  Harry  Leroy.  Kansas  City. 
Mead.  Sammy  Louis  Jr..  Pleasant  Hope. 
Miller.  William  Howard,  Kansas  City. 
Preston.  Mack  Lee  Jr.,  Louisiana. 
Stocklin,  Gary  Dennis,  Kansas  City. 
TlUeman,  Paul  Robert,  Camdenton. 
Vogler.  Gregory  Raymond,  Florissant. 
Weldner.  David  Edward,  St.  Louis. 
Wooten,  Bobble  Gene.  HarvieU. 
Worrell,  David  Allen.  GallaUn. 

Marine  Corps 
Claxton,  Richard  Rex,  Eldon. 
Keahner.  Keo  Joe,  New  Florence. 
Klger,  George  Alan,  Dexter. 

Navy 
Hudglns.  Carl  WUllam.  Jr.,  Belton. 
Wilson.  WUllam  Ralph.  E^anaas  City. 

MONTANA 

Army 
Blberdorf .  Dennis  Floyd,  Great  Falls. 

NXBEASXA 

t*         Army 
Bredenkamp.  David  Joe.  York. 
Goc.  Paul  Stephen,  Jr.,  Omaha. 
Slater,  James  AUen,  Indlanola. 

NKVADA 

Army 

Larsen.  Stephen  Earl.  East  Ely. 
Themmen,  Michael  James.  Las  Vegas. 

Marine  Corps 

Thompson,  Dale  Earl,  Hendetaon. 

NXWKAMPSUIBE 

Army 

Pratt.  PhlUp  Avery,  Freemont. 
Sawyer,  James  Everett,  Jr.,  Laoonla. 
Wlllard.  Thomas  Alan,  Farmlngton. 

Marine  Corps 
Phllbrick,  Steven  Jay,  Hampton. 
NKW  jxtarr 
Army 
Andujar,  Charles  Manuel.  Newark. 
Bonlne.  Thomas  Marvin.  Olen  Ridge. 
Callaban.  Michael  Patrick.  WUdwood  Greet. 
Christie.  Donald,  Haslet. 
Cyran.  Richard  Edward.  CUfton. 
Daley.  Gerald  Charles,  Uniondalc. 
Fanning.  Edward  Charles.  Hailat. 
laaeUo,  Dennis  Anthony.  Newaik. 
Lang.  James  L.,  Neptune. 
LewU.  Benjamin  F..  Jr..  Ft  Dlz. 
Lyons.  George  Michael.  Jersey  City. 

Madden.  Frands  Bcnard.  Jr..  Itowaitt. 

BiliUs.  Kart  WUUam.  Paramus. 

Robinson.  Robert  James.  Plalnfield. 

Tufts.  Robert  Bruce.  Morrlstown. 

Washington.  Albert  B..  Jr..  Aabory  Pa*. 

Wlckllne.  Donald  Lee.  Jr..  Lake  HlawatbA. 

WlUdns.  Bobby  Ray.  Newark. 

Zyck.  Fred  Joseph.  FKimlngton. 
MvtneCorp$ 

Artlbi.  Donald.  CUffslde  Park. 

Barton.  Jamea  Jobn.  JAmeaburg. 
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Benn.  William  Paul,  Lakewood. 
Bowen,  Larry  Hansen,  Penna  Grove. 
Oeslmone,  Alfred,  Jersey  City. 
Watson,  Marvin  Lerol,  Woodstown. 

NEW    MKXXCO 

Army 
Roman,  Victor  Mimoz,  Demlng. 
Sanchez,  Jose  L.,  Dexter. 

Marine  Corps 
Baker,  Michael  O'Brien,  Albuquerque. 
Orosco,  Stephen,  Tularosa. 

NEW    YORK 

Army 

Bailey,  Pred  McKlnley,  New  Tork. ' 
Bennett.  Richard  Jay,  Barlvllle. 
Collazo,  Carlos  Manuel,  North  Bay. 
Ccdon,  Harry  Joseph,  New  York. 
Coftway,  Leroy,  New  York. 
Cruise,  WUUam  Michael,  Jr.,  Wapplngers 
Falls. 

Davis.  Arthur  Raymond,  Frankfort. 
De  Marta,  Prank  P.,  Jr.,  New  York. 
De  Rubels,  Fernando,  New  York. 
Deltch,  David,  New  York. 
Denardls,  Claude  Charles,  Schenectady. 
Dolvin,  James  Richard,  St.  Albans. 
Echevarrla.  Joee  Anlbal,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Erlksen,  Alf  Edward,  Llndenhurst. 
Fanella,  Lawrence  Andrew,  Syracuse. 
Fields;  Michael  David,  New  York. 
■  Flleger,  Gerard  John,  New  York. 
Fuller,  Michael  Allan,  New  York. 
Goetzer,  Joseph  James,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Gordlls,  Louis  Alfredo,  New  York. 
Grlffln,  Hallla  Leon,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Koran,  John  William,  New  York. 
Huggs,  Harold  Sylvester,  Jamaica. 
Joy,  Richard  Dennis,  Blnghamton. 
Kaufman,  Jay  Allen.  New  York. 
Kazmlerczak,  Robert  Joseph,  Lackawanna. 
Kurtowlcz,  James  David,  Buffalo. 
Lee,  Marzel  Ray,  New  York. 
Lehman,  Peter  Allen,  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
Little,  Paul  Frederick,  New  York. 
Lynch,  Carl  Donald,  New  York. 
Lynch,  Peter,  Goshen. 
MacMlllan,  Gordon  Alan,  East  Meadow. 
McConnyhead,  James,  Jr.,  New  York. 
McNellly,  James  H.,  Scotia. 
McParlane,  Michael  Joseph,  Flushing. 
McZeal,  Martin  Allen,  Rome. 
Mott,  Joseph  Anthony,  Buffalo. 
Mulvey,  Lawrence  Patrick,  New  York. 
Murray,  Dennis  Brian,  Glen  Cove. 
NowUn,  Fletcher  Jacob,  Jr.,  Rochdale  Tal- 
lage. 

Oberle,  Stewart  WUUam,  New  York. 
Parker,  James  Edward,  Blauvelt. 
Rahllly,  Andrew  Stephen,  New  York. 
Rose,  Andrew  Clayton.  Burlington  Flats. 
Rosendletcher,  Howard,  New  York. 
Rundle.  James.  Jr.,  Kingston. 
Ryan,  John  Thomas,  New  York. 
Salanitro,  Gary  Charles,  Huntington  Sta- 
tion. 
Sandman,  Mitchell  Harvey,  Syosset. 
Santiago,  Alexander  P.,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Santiago,  Humbert©  Ruiz.  Jr.,  New  York. 
Schlfrln,  Raymound  Richard,  Laurelton. 
Schmidt,  Daryl  Jay,  North  Tonawanda. 
Schofer,  Karl  Andrew,  Massapequa. 
Seddlg.  Walter  S.,  New  York. 
Settlnl,  Ronald  Mark,  Niagara  Palls. 
Shelton,  Timothy  John,  Llndenhurst. 
Slmancas,  Luis  Jose,  New  York. 
Toole,  Terry  Edward,  Auburn. 
Toro,  Jose  Miguel,  New  York. 
TOrtorlcl,  Prank,  New  York. 
Valesko,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Canandalgua. 
Van  Cook,  Donald  P.,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Verry,  Frederick  Alfred,  Jamestown. 
Wick.  Michael  Raymond,  College  Point. 
Winkler,  Gary  John,  North  Babylon. 

Air  Force 
Dart,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr.,  Kingston. 
Bnglehardt,  Albert  Alois,  Bayalde. 
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Marine  Corps 

Bullock,  Dan.  New  York. 

Catherman,  Robert  Ray,  Baldwlnsvllle. 

Gatto,  Daniel  Arthur,  Amsterdam. 

Hlvely,  Robert  Lynn,  Coming. 

Koehler,  David  James,  Clarence  Center. 

Landl,  George  Francis,  New  York. 

McGrade,  Gerard.  New  York. 

Murphy,  DennU  Gerard,  Coplague. 

O'Connell,  Daniel  Gerard,  Coplague. 

Perez,  David,  New  York. 

Riley,  Thomas  John,  Bayslde. 

Stahlecker,  Gary  Robert,  West  Henrietta. 

Swanson,  Raymond  WllUam,  New  York. 

Thompson,  Harry  Nathaniel,  New  York. 

Turner.  Brendan  Xavler,  Unlondale. 

NORTH   CABOUNA 

Army 

Biirrage,  Wayne  R.,  Durham. 
Cahoon,  Glynn  Thomas,  Columbia. 
Daniels,  Josephus,  Wlntervllle. 
Daniels,  Richard  Carlton,  Windsor. 
Davis,  Michael  Frank,  Waynesvllle. 
Eubanks,  Dewey  Majrnard,  Durham. 
Hardy,  Phillip  Dean,  Mount  Olive. 
Hopper,  James,  Jr.,  Shelby. 
Joyce,  Roger  Lee,  Pilot  Mountain. 

Poteet,  Glen  Ervln.  Morganton.       

Wallace,  Eugene  Kenneth,  FayettevlUe.  [ 
Watson,  Richard  Wayne,  Goldsboro.         I 
Woods,  James  Thomas,  Ferguson. 
Worley,  Michael  Gregg.  Leicester. 

ilforine  Corps 
Buck.  William  Andrew,  Jr..  PayettevUle. 
Buckner.  Russell  Don,  Weavervllle. 
Hegwood,  William  David,  Charlotte. 
Locklear,  Eddie  Lee,  Whltevllle. 
Roberts,  Michael  Stephen,  Apex. 
Rodgers.  Moses,  Wilson. 
Navy 
McNeill,  Daniel  Dixon,  Ashevllle. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Bargmann,  Gilbert  Ray,  Hannover. 
Burlngrud,  Richard  Allen,  ArgusvUle. 
Fullmer,  Robert  Michael,  Grand  Forks. 
Manson,  Dennis  James,  Belcourt. 
Nadeau,  Eric  Daryl,  Grand  Forks. 
Woslck,  Dennis  Stanley,  Grand  Porks. 


Army 
Adklns,  James  Dale,  Middletowu. 
Anderson,  Earl  Ernest,  Ashland. 
Battles,  Charles  Edward,  Warren. 
Blackwell,  Frederic  Delano,  Colimibus. 
Bowman,  James  Ernest,  Ironton. 
Cahlll,  Carl  Thomas,  Akron. 
Cameron,  Robert  Charles,  Elyrla. 
Daniel,  Freddie  Laws,  Lorain. 
DePrange,  Mark  John,  Kent. 
Depp,  Richard  Ernest.  Cincinnati. 
Emmert,  Charles  William,  Navarre. 
Endlcott,  Danny  Q.,  Columbus. 
Evans,  Clyde  Sampson,  Portsmouth. 
Puchs,  Gregory  Gerald,  BrecksvlUe. 
Oelger,  Waldemar  John,  Cleveland. 
Geldln,  Jeffrey  Lee,  Llndsey. 
Hager,  Jack  Leonard.  Columbus. 
Hatfield,  Jack.  Medina. 
Heltsley.  Joseph  Justin.  BrookvlUe. 
Huebner,  Terence  Arthur.  Monclova. 
Jenkins,  Terry  Lee,  Wash.  Court  House. 
Jones,  Monte  Richard,  Sidney. 
King,  Robert  Lee,  Delphos. 
Klnlyalocts,  Charles  M.,  Mlddletown. 
Klute.  Jerry  Craig,  Cincinnati. 
LaPolnte,  Joseph  Guy,  Jr.,  Clayton. 
Lane.  Sharon  Ann.  Canton. 
Laskay,  Donald  Thomsis,  Lorain. 
Long,  Robert  Wesley.  Haydenvllle. 
Lorence,  John  Edward,  Mantua. 
Martin,  Tony  Lee,  Columbus. 
McClung,  Wayne  Oland,  Cleveland. 
Mesenburg,  Terrance  R.,  Huron. 
Miller,  James  Gregory,  Newark. 
Mingle,  Robert  Louis,  Masslllon. 


Nesselrotte.  James  Michael,  Palnesvllle. 
Oney,  Daniel  Luther.  Jackson. 
Picelle,  Frank  John,  Jr.,  Kent. 
Priest,  Donald  Wayne.  Jr.,  Leesburg. 
Raupach,  Kim,  Doylestown. 
Robinson,  Randall  Charles,  Cincinnati. 
Shaffer,  Victor  Thomas,  Toledo. 
Slgworth,  Richard  Jacob,  Maumee. 
Southard,  Jerry  Lee,  Bellefontalne. 
Sparks,  William  Douglas,  Stout. 
Strasshofer,  Steve  Otto,  Parma. 
Tucker,  Jerome  Ernie,  Cincinnati. 
Van  Duzer,  Ronald  Lee,  Wadsworth. 
Voyt,  Edward,  Cleveland. 
Ward,  Alan  Curtis,  Cincinnati. 
White,  Lawrence  I^ealand,  Mlddlefleld. 
Williams,  Dennis  Michael,  Eastlake. 
Zlndle,  Jerome  Paul,  Medina. 

Air  Force 
Condlt.  William  Howard.  Jr..  Worthlngton. 
Lefler,  Clifford  John  T.,  Mllford. 
Munoz,  Rudolph  Plna,  Toledo. 
Svande,  Kennard  Errol,  Fremont. 

Marine  Corps 
Askam,  Robert  Eugene,  Tiffin. 
Barnitz,  Douglas  Wanner,  Columbus. 
Bloomfleld,  William  David,  Springfield. 
Broughton,  Robert  Ballard,  Cleveland. 
Copley,  Bruce,  Shelby. 
Core,  Derrick,  Dayton. 
Garrard,  Jessie  Jerome,  Bellevue. 
Horvath,  Wajme  Stanley,  Amherst. 
Kolter.  Bruce.  Wapakoneta. 
Kuhn,  Charles  Edward,  Jr.,  North  Canton. 
McClelland,  George  Dennis.  Toronto. 
Puccl,  Daniel  Louis,  Berea. 
Speakman,  Richard  Paul,  Jr.,  WlUlamsport. 

OKLAHOMA 

AzUn,  Luke  Junior,  Heavener. 
Brightman,  Donald  Lavoyce,  Ardmore. 
Forney,  Dennis  Ray,  Duncan. 
Hargrove,  Teddy  Earl.  Watonga. 
Harrison,  Buffard  Clifton,  Terral.    . 
Janto,  Paul  Chalmers,  Altus  Air  Force  Base. 
Keahey,  Carl  John,  III,  Midwest  City. 
Lawson,  Tommy  Ross,  Arapaho 
Myers,  James  Howard,  Westvllle. 
Parker,  Danny  Lynn,  Oklahoma  City. 
Pulley,  James  Edward,  Idabel. 
Sales,  Harlls  Calvin,  Chlckasha. 
Shaw,  Ronnie  Dean,  Comanche. 
Smith,  Albert  Joseph,  Anadarko. 
Sneed,  Carl  Michael.  Tulsa. 
Air  Force 
East.  James  Boyd.  Oklahoma  City. 
Marine  Corps 

Aklns,  Donald  Wayne.  Splro. 
Bear.  Charles  Martin,  Newport. 
Chambers.  Loranzey  Paul,  Tulsa. 
Day,  Clinton  Lee,  Tulsa. 
Robirds,  Patrick  Dale,  Duncan. 
Smith,  James  Howell,  Oklahoma  City. 
Steele,  David  Mark,  Comanche. 
Wilson,  Wayne  Michael,  Beaver. 

OREGON 

Army 
Barrow,  Michael  Edward,  Portland. 
Curry,  Roy  Jerry,  Gresham. 
De  Sully,  Max  Francis,  Jr.,  Portland. 
Hassler,  Harvey  Joe.  Monmouth. 
Holman,  Richard  Jerome,  Astoria. 
Loew,  David  William,  Eiigene. 
Moore,  Lonnie  Dean.  Lebanon. 
Morelock.  Rex  Dewey,  Jr.,  North  Plains. 

Marine  Corps 
Boyer,  Michael  David.  Portland. 
Peck,  Darrell  Vernon,  Medford. 

Navy 
Cavanagh.  Michael  Howard,  Coos  Bay. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Army 
Aaron,  Thomas  Milton,  Jr..  Unwood. 
Ambrogl,  Allen  Robert,  Plnleyvllle. 
Breskl,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Klttannlng. 
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CaUaban,  David  Patrick,  Brie. 
Engelmeler,  James  Francis,  Pittsburgh. 
Galkowski,  James  Leonard,  Wattsbiirg. 
Gernert,  Edward  Harry,  QuenUn. 
Haglns,  Grey  Lynn,  Johnstown. 
Higglns,  Merle  Robert,  Mercer. 
Hill,  Gerald  Ray,  Unwood. 
Hunslnger,  Charles  Edward,  Allquippa. 
Jamison,  Ernest  Cecil,  Philadelphia. 
Kelley,  Louis  James,  Conemaiigh. 
Lanlnger,  Leon  Laveme,  GlUett. 
Marchand,  Thomas  Michael,  West  Chester. 
Mastramlco,  Philip,  Monaca. 
Maynard,  Bruce  Calvin,  Coudersport. 
NeweU,  Craig  Allen,  Philadelphia. 
Notlch,  Anthony  Michael,  Uoydell. 
Rablnovltz,  Barry  Ivan,  Pittsburgh. 
Reslnger,  Dennis  Michael,  Dubois. 
Rice.  Calvin  Charles,  Jr.,  York. 
Ruttle,  Robert  Preston,  Jr.,  Hatboro. 
Schaeffer,  Paul  Henry,  Coraopolls. 
Scott,  Leroy  Harry,  Ebensburg. 
Shakley,  Gerald  Wayne,  East  Brady. 
Shober,  Timothy  Allen,  Ephrata. 
Strathmann,  Thomas  WllUam,  Beaver  Falls. 
Susmarski,  Kenneth  John,  Erie. 
Thurston,  Daniel  Tucker,  Ambler. 
Ulrlch,  Ray  Leonard,  Milton. 
Wall,  Albert  Charles,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Warner.  Michael  Patrick,  Philadelphia. 
Wensel,  Mllford  Homer,  Monument. 

Marine  Corps 
Gontero,  Robert  Clyde,  Lutherburg. 
Hackett.  William  Clayton,  Lewlstown. 
Keller.  Richard  Alden.  Easton. 
Kuhn,  Andrew  Alan.  Ambler. 
Patton,  David  Alan,  PhUadelphla. 
Reed.  George  Joseph,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Werts.  Gregory  Irs,  Philadelphia. 

Navy 
Staff,  John  Stanley,  Belle  Vernon. 


RHODE    ISLAND 

Army 
McKenzle.  Richard  Douglas,  Warwick. 

Marine  Corps 
Bosco,  Prank  Joseph,  Providence. 
Hulme,  John  WUUam,  Pawtucket. 
Nelson,  Daniel  Raymond,  Coventry. 
Schanck,  WllUam  G.,  Jr.,  Chepachet. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Army 
Brickie,  Donald  Lever,  Cope. 
Campbell,  BUly  Wayne,  Columbia. 
Hopkins,  Mylon  Ray,  Mauldln. 
Jennings,  Robert  Lee,  Bradley. 
Joe,  WllUe  Lee,  BlshopvlUe. 
Meetze,  Dennis  Ray,  Lexington. 
Page,  Phillip  Allen,  GreenvlUe. 
Priest,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  GreenvlUe. 
Rawls,  Charles  Glenn,  Chester. 
Robinson,  Charles  Henry,  GreenvlUe. 
Taylor,  Preston,  Jr.,  Sumter. 
White,  Melvln  Elijah,  Windsor. 
WUllams.  Clark  Lee  Vem,  Early  Branch. 

Air  Force 
Gllmore,  James  Robeon,  Jr.,  Columbia. 

Marine  Corps 
Madden,  Leon  Shirley,  Clinton. 
Revell.  WlUlam  James,  m,  Florence. 
White.  Leon.  Progmore. 

SOT7TH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Baltezore.  Theodore  Ellis,  Gettysburg. 
Barbee.  Larry  Htilan,  Harrold. 
Beckers,  John  Paul,  Burke. 
Brech,  Richard  Lee,  Cottonwood. 
Haider.  James  Francis.  Watertown. 
Hatle.  Theodore  Magnus,  Slsseton. 
Jealous-of-Hlm,  Frank  W..  Wounded  Knee. 
KjeUerson,  Myron  Dale,  Huron. 
Labahn,  Darwin  Lyn,  Burke. 
Miller,  Richard  Lee,  Planklnton. 
Rada,  Terry  Gene,  Oeddes. 
Marine  Corps 
Recker,  Robert  Vincent,  Sherman. 


TENNESSEE 

Army 
Burns,  Rondal  Lee,  HUson. 
Conner,  Kenneth  Lee,  Dover. 
Crabtree,  Harvey  C,  Jr.,  Loudon. 
Delaney,  Donney,  Memphis. 
Johnson,  Edward,  Memphis. 
Jones,  Emanuel,  Jr.,  Chattanooga. 
Lucero,  James  Clifford,  Dover. 
Malone,  WllUam  PrankUn,  Alton. 
Oliver,  Bobby  Glenn,  KnoxvlUe. 
Rhodes,  John  David,  in,  LoulsvlUe. 

Marine  Corps 
Ashburn,  Ronald  Wayne,  NashvlUe. 
Bell,  David  Lynn,  Kingston. 
Dawson,  Michael  David,  KnoxvlUe. 
Martin,  Robert  Thomas,  Jr.,  Memphis. 
McCarter,  Jerry,  SevlervUle. 

TEXAS 

Army 
Becker,  Walter  Ward,  Beaumont. 
Burton.  James  Billy,  Gordonville. 
Buzzard,  Lloyd  Lynn.  Spearman. 
Camargo,  Juan  Hipolito,  Plalnvlew. 
Cameron,  Gerald  Wayne,  Houston. 
Carr,  George  Dare,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
CastUlo,  Antonio  Gonzales,   San  Antonio. 
Contreras,  Valeriano  David,  El  Paso. 
Crisp,  Jimmy  Wayne,  Menard. 
Dalley,  Jerry  Michael,  Groves. 
Fleltman,  Glenn  Ray,  Muenster. 
Forbes,  Michael.  Dallas. 
Garcia,  Joe  Robert,  Austin. 
Gardner,  PhUlip  D.,  Odessa. 
Gargus,  Roy  Phillip,  Lancaster. 
Oeurln,  Stephen  Burl,  AmarlUo. 
Glbner,  George  Thomas.  Spearman. 
Gonzales,  Paul  Gutterrez,  Lubbock. 
Grant,  Robert  Lee,  Dallas. 
Johnson,  Adrian  Joseph,  Jr.,  El  Paao. 
Jones,  Gary  Allen,  Port  Worth. 
King,  Charles  Lewis,  Prosper. 
Knadler,  Robert  Stanley,  San  Angelo. 
Matlock,  William  Travis,  Nacogdoches. 
Melendez,  Humberto  C.  E.,  El  Paso. 
Minor,  Armando  Alverez,  Crosbyton. 

MitcheU,  Malcolm  Everett,  Waco. 

Mitchell,  Torrance,  Jr..  Houston. 

Narvaez,  Paul  Reyes,  San  Antonio. 

Perry,  Roddle  Lee,  Dallas. 

Phillips,  Johnny  Wendell.  Eiistace. 

Pilsner.  Johnny  Mack,  AUeyton. 

Plumlee,  James  Leo,  Jr.,  El  Paso. 

Prado,  Guadalupe,  Jr.,  Mercedes. 

Ramsey,  Charles  Marlln.  New  Boston. 

Salazar,  Arturo,  Laredo. 

Sanders,  Alan  Barl,  Corpus  Ohrlstl. 

SneU,  Robert  Michael,  Lamesa. 

Stecuns,  Barrel  ESarl,  Nacogdoches. 

Stover.  Clarence  Moody,  Jr.,  Cleburne. 

Stuckey,  Benny  Davis,  lx>ngvlew. 

Tamez,  Noe,  Edlnburg. 

Urdialez,  Ruben,  San  Antonio. 

Vargas,  Jorge,  Mission. 

Welch.  Norman  Gene,  Splendora. 

White,  Larry  Joe,  Hotoston. 
Air  Force 

Lof  tis,  Joel  Conrad,  La  Marque. 

McDonald,  Billy  Wallace,  Maryneal. 

Reed.  Terry  Michael,  Randolph  Air  Force 

Base. 

Marine  Corps 

Cabarublo,  Jamee,  Odessa. 
Edmund,  Edward  Joeeph,  San  Marcos. 
Garcia,  Joee,  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 
Grtffln,  Walter  Joe  Louis,  Hawkins. 
Martin,  Larry  Wayne,  Uberty. 
Mlramontez,  Enrique,  Anthony. 
Ochoa,  Alfredo,  Jr.,  El  Paso. 
Pena,  Manuel  Juan,  Corpus  Ohrlstl. 
Rodriguez,  Manuel,  Jr.,  Clint. 
Salazar,  Jose  Luis,  Corpxxs  Chrlstl. 
Smith,  Deane  Franklin,  Jr.,  AmarlUo. 
Trevlno,  Savas  Escamilla,  DaUas. 
UUoa,  Hugo  Hector,  El  Paao. 

UTAH 

Army 
Harker.  Jack  Albert.  Jr..  Bounttftil. 
Jennings.  Jim  Frank,  Pangultch. 


Kerkhoff.  R16hard  Lee.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Walker.  Henaon  Prank.  Pleasant  Grove. 
Wllkey,  Blair  CeoU.  Nephl. 

Marine  Corps 
Welch.  Gregory  John,  Salt  £«ke  City. 

VERMONT 

Army       ^ 
Delaney,  Richard  Lawrence,  Essex. 
Thooapsoo,  Panels  Lloyd,  Chelsea. 
vnuuNiA 
Army 
Bartley,  Don  Laveme,  Rockbridge  Batlis. 
Bryant,  Thomas  Melvln,  Richmond. 
Oralg,  John  PhllUp,  RoancAs. 
Deel,  Stoney  Lee,  Prater. 
Dunham,  Bruce  Joel,  McLean. 
Gregory,  Sherman  WlllUun.  Ruther  Glen. 
Grubb,  Steve  Freeman,  Paber. 
Heriot,  TTieodore  S.,  Jr.,  Herndon. 
Ingram.  Jimmy  Anderson.  Nathalie. 
Johnson.  Lorenzo  Raynard,  Vienna, 
Korel,  Emery  Louis,  Virginia  Beach. 
T^nrtTnun  Thomas  Paul,  Richmond. 
Manuel,  Jesse  Stephen,  Jr.,  WythevlUe. 
Minor,  Calvin  M.,  Culpeper 
Moore,  John  Marshall,  Jr.,  Elmporia. 
Robertson,  Ronald  Edward,  Madlsmi 

Heights. 
Slaughter,  Harvey  Newton,  Portsmouth. 
Thomas,  Wilson  Decoeta,  South  Hill. 
Wa4>lnaki,  Daniel  Keith,  Norfolk. 
Weiss.  Richard  Barl,  Palls  Church. 

Marine  Corps 
Bowlln,  Paul  Madison,  Arlington. 
Tyson.  Stuart  Hanckel,  NorfoUt. 
Walker.  Clovls  Bernard,  MartlnavUle. 

WASHINGTON 

Army 
Asbury,  David  Charles,  Foley. 
Bethea,'  Troy,  SeatUe. 
Brady,  James  Patrick,  Issaquah. 
Burchett,  Timothy  Gordon,  Spokane. 
Enrioo,  Enrique  Thomas,  Bellevue. 
Green,  Charles  Dee,  Richland. 
Nickerson,  Philip  Eugene,  Edmonds. 
Olsen,  Keith,  Kelso. 
Reed,  Jlmmie  Lynn,  Tacoma. 
Thompson,  John  PrankUn,  Tacoma. 
Trusley,  Jasper  H.,  Jr.,  Pasco. 

Marine  Corps 
Blackford,  John  Melvln,  Tacoma. 
Briggs,  James  Raymond,  Everett. 
Cruz,  Prank,  Yakima. 
Everett,  Stanley  Oliver,  Spokane. 
Graham,  WendeU  John  M.,  Jr.,  Seattle. 
Holmawn,  Adam,  Jr.,  Wenatchee. 
Lomen,  Ralph  Terrance,  Seattle. 
Oden,  Royal  Preston,  Spokane. 

Navy 
Underwood,  Perry  Luke.  Rolling  Bay. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Army 

Adklns.  Bobby  Ray,  Mud. 

Pranzlnger,  Kurt  Walter,  Jr.,  Martinsburg. 

Martin,  Larry  Raymond,  Charleston. 

Ramey,  Roy  Llndsey,  Huntington. 

Sell,  Joseph  Wayne,  Jr.,  Fairmont. 

Simpson,  Roger  Lee,  Bellngton. 

Smith,  Wilbur  AUen,  Bomont. 

Walker.  Roy  Leacy.  Brenton. 

Wells.  Michael  Alonzo.  Enterprise. 

Air  Force 
Dickens,  Jackie  Lee,  DanvlUe. 

Marine  Corps 
Blankenshlp.  Jackie  Lee,  Bluefleld. 
Lockhart,  Robert  Lee,  Parkersburg. 

WISCONSIN 

ilrmy 
Ashburn,  Jerry  Allen,  Port  Edwards. 
Asher.  James  Louis,  Elmwood. 
Bach,  Lyman  Conrad,  Medford. 
BellUe,  William  Marvin,  New  London. 
Bliimer,  KrU,  Albany. 
Essmann,  Robert  Charles.  Fond  du  uc 
Paber,  Thomas  Walter,  Wilson. 
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OrlcMn,  Themu  Andrsw,  lilMUaon. 
Hauk«iMM>,  Olenn  8..  Jt.,  Strum. 
Lulwno,  Jarome  DMne.  Trevor. 
lAjmaau,  J«rom«  Dale,  NellUvUla. 
Nldwls.  Jerry  AUen,  PorUg*- 
Nortb,  John  Alex.  Oermftntown. 
Notb,  Wayne  liouls.  ToauOi. 
PiOTeeux.  UtdMud  BUlne.  MUwaukee. 
TuUutr*.  Dennis,  Racine. 
Utegaard,  niomaa  Harold,  Bau  Claire. 

Air  Force 
Brunner,  Oary  Edward,  Racine. 

Marine  Corps 
Ahrena,  Jamee  John,  Oreen  Bay. 
Beneahek,  Frederick  Lee.  Anttgo. 
Campbell,  Olovannl  Henry,  Milwaukee. 

Marine  Corpa 
Jenklne.  Clayton  Dean,  FemUne. 
Krsnaidk,  John  Bdward,  Wausau. 
Nicholson,  Larry  James,  Hartford. 
PamonucuU,  Martin  James,  Mec^t. 
Thmnas,  Wayne  Roy,  Milwaukee. 
Zahn.  WlUiam  Francis,  Jr.,  MUwaukee. 

WTOMINO 

Army 
Aldrlch,  John  Herrlck,  Sheridan. 
Cardenas,  Leroy  Robert,  Casper. 
Wilson,  William  Michael,  Boulder. 

QXTAK 

*"  ilrmy 

Finney,  Harold  James,  Jr.,  Aaan. 

rVMKtO  MICO 

Amy 
Ayala-Reyee.  Wllfredo,  Rio  Grande. 
Flgueroa.  Juan  Javier.  VUla-Nuera. 
Oomes-Robles,  Tomas,  Caguas. 
Lopea-Merced,  Ruben,  Ouaynabo. 
Mendez-Matoe,  Jorge  Luis,  Isabela. 
Padllla-Jorge,  Jaime,  Mayagueo. 

TIBOIK  JBUMVe 

Army 
HurtikUlt,  Cutburt,  St.  Thomas. 

DsATBa  Rxsoirma  Fbom  Hostilk  Action  n» 

VSTNAM  IN  JTJLT  1948 

Army 
Evans,  Rodney  Joeeph,  Florala. 
Hall,  Byron  Royce,  Henagar. 
Parker.  Johnny  Kendrlck,  Bay  BClnette. 
Peterson,  JuUus  Lee,  Birmingham. 
Ram>berry,  lAwrence.  Fairfield. 
Trtrry,  Bill  Henry,  Jr.,  Blrmlngtiam. 

Marine  Corps 
Beasley.  Oeorge  Hutchinson.  Montgomery. 
Suttle,  William  Earl.  PrattvlUe. 

Savy 
Keene,  Olen  Cameron,  Jr.,  Falrhope. 

ABOONA 

Army 
Vlllaloboe,  Henry  Bstrella,  Phoenix. 

ABKANB&8 

Army 
CantreU,  Jerry  Dale,  HI,  Benton. 
Etherldge.  Hampton  A.,  m,  Croeaett. 
Fudge,  John  T.,  Little  Rock. 
Ollllam.  Terry  Lynn,  Huntsvllle. 
Hamby,  Jackie  Dwayne,  Bond. 
Lavender,  Richard  Allen.  Little  Rock. 
Mathews,  Henry  Don,  Rogers. 
Mf<»1""««.  Robert  Ray,  Jonesboro. 
Sims,  William  Jess.  Compton. 

Navy 
Hackworth,  Charles  Lehman.  Imboden. 

CAUfOKNIA 

Army 
Bartholomew,  liachael  M..  San  Francisco. 
Bertagna,  Lawrence  Joeefrii,  Bound  Moun- 
tain. 

Beverfwd.  Timothy  Wayne,  Los  Angeles. 
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Bllner,  John  Bdward,  Santa  Clara. 

Bruner,  Mark  Leroy,  Rio  Dell. 

Buckles,  Richard  Lee,  Pacific  Orove. 

Carter,  Leslie  Dean,  Jr.,  Campbell. 

Casey,  Daniel  Oene,  Concord. 

Chlacchlo.  Joeeph  S..  Jr.,  Olendale. 

Cisneroe,  Joee  B.,  Baldwin  Park. 

De  Marcus,  Jerry  Dennis,  San  Diego. 

Delgado,  Joee  Alejandro,  Los  Angeles. 

DrlscoU,  John  Raymond,  m,  San  Mateo. 

Enrlques,  Lucas  R.,  Mllpltas. 

Fladger,  Ralph  Samuel,  Garden  Grove. 

Floyd,  Garland  Dale,  El  Soteunte. 

Gardiner,  Robert  Paul,  Anaheim. 

Gomollcke,  Leonard  Michael,  Cupertino. 

Grevllle,  Leonard  Gewge,  Crescent  City. 

Grove,  Cardell,  Compton. 

Harrell,  Stephen  Carl,  Sunland. 

Herbst,  Thomas  William,  NMthrldge. 

Holeman,  Ronald  Steven,  Santa  Monica. 

Hubbard,  Alfred  WUUe,  Florence. 
'  Huebner,  Hennan  Henry,  Reedley. 

Huerta,  Tommy.  Los  Angeles. 

Krom,  Michael  Lee,  Twain. 

Larson,  Richard  Kemp,  Santa  Ana. 

Maler,  David  Roy,  Long  Beach. 

Matthews,  Bernard  Julian,  North  Holly- 
wood. 

McNeUy,  William  Robert,  Ft.  Mason. 

Mitchell,  Michael  Thomas,  Pittsburg. 

Motley,  Larry  Keith,  French  Camp. 

Newman,  Dennis  Earl,  Monrovia. 

Nunnally,  Timothy  Craig,  Pico  Rivera. 

CKeefe,  Robert  WllUam,  Davis. 

Olmos,  Alfoneo,  Pico  Rivera. 

Pearlsteln,  Jerrold  S.,  Los  Angelee. 

Proctor,  William  C,  Jr.,  Burbank. 

Reed,  Gary  Walton,  Eurdca. 

Reyes,  Henry  R.,  Portwyllle. 

RizBO.  Robert  Charles,  Santa  Clara. 

RodrtgusB,  Joe  Ignaclo,  San  Jose. 

Rogers,  Michael  Fredrick,  San  Bernardino. 

Ruebel,  Joeeph  Peter.  Los  Angeles. 

Sato,  Takeshi,  Port  Hueneme. 

Smith,  Jackie  Lee,  Barstow. 

Sotelo,  Luis  Alonao,  Tulare. 

Terrazas,  Juan  Luis,  Los  Angeles. 

Torres,  Raymond,  La  Mesa. 

Tryon,  Lee,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 

Weekley,  Clifford  Wayne,  Bellflower. 

Air  Force 
Fllnn,  John  Leroy.  San  Diego. 
Slzanore,  James  Elmo,  San  Diego. 

Marine  Corps 
Anderson.  William  Olln.  Pacolma. 
Dowdell,  Stephen.  Albambra. 
Garcia,  Amidd  Falcon,  Mborpark. 
Hamilton,  Glenn  Anthony,  Los  Angeles. 
MarUnee,  Entle  Robles,  Fremont. 
Meeks,  Charles  Henry,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pearson,  John  Howard.  San  Mateo. 
Bocha,  F^dano,  Los  Angeles. 
Sandoval,  Alan  Paul,  Iiomlta. 
Spcu'ks,  Henry  Eugene,  Los  Angeles. 
Storm,  Ralph  Doiman,  Union  City. 
Whiting,  Malcolm  D.,  m,  Granada  Hills. 
Wright,  Silas  Clifton.  Eureka. 

Navy 
Easton,  Robert  Glenn,  Granada  Hills. 

COLOIAOO 

Army 
Diuan,  Alfonso  Marques,  Colorado  firings. 
Rendon,  Joeeph,  Pueblo. 
Sheehan,  Daniel  Moreland.  Aurora. 
Thomas,  Ronald  Goie,  Denver. 
■^  Marine  Corps 

Fogg,  David  Edward,  Yampa. 
Fuller,  Thomas  Lee,  Northglenn. 
coNNacncuT 

Army 
Argente,  Allen  Charles,  Watertown. 
Black,  Harry  Elsworth,  WUllmanUo. 
Edwards,  Paul  William.  Bridgeport. 
Erlcs(m,  William  F..  n.  Rozbury. 
Fatelsl,  Paul  Eugene,  Naugatuck. 
Fowler,  Claudle,  New  liondcm. 
Manning  Jamee  Holden,  Haddam. 


Manning.  John  Wanen,  Granby. 
Mocasdnl,  John  V.,  North  Windham. 
Paaeale,  George  John.  New  Haven. 
White.  Oscar  Lee,  Carr. 

DBLAWABC 

Army 
Gelsslnger,  Alan  Gwlnn,  Newark. 
DianucT  or  Columbia 
Army 
Artls,  Vernon  Daryle,  Washington. 

Marine  Corps 
DuChann,  Paul  Medore,  Washington. 
Shelton.  Edward  Lee,  Washington. 

rLoimA 
Army 
Allen,  Edwin  Charles,  Tampa. 
Barfield,  Jerry.  Dania. 
Beck,  Blartln  Robert,  Gainesville. 
Brooks,  Stevm  Karl,  Dade  City. 
Clotf  elter,  Mark  Dennis,  Hialeab 
Cremer,  Ronald  Marvin,  Miami. 
Cummins,  Steven  Travis,  Eau  Gallle. 
Denton,  Gregory,  John  D.,  Tampa. 
Dukes,  Thomas  Lester,  Jacksonville. 
Gonnlcan,  David  C.  Ft  Lauderdale. 
Harper,  Tony,  Jacksonville. 
Jones,  Ervln,  Tallahassee. 
Knowlee,  Jamee  D.,  Riviera  Beach. 
Martino,  Thomas  Joseph,  Tampa. 
McNabb,  Richard  Dale,  Hlaleah. 
Poff,  Jerry  Wayne,  Deland. 
Sikes,  Chartes  Michael,  Klssimmee. 
Wall,  Jamee  N^,  Live  Oak. 

Marine  Corps 

Brown,  Benjamin  Freeman,  Jr.,  Jackson* 
vlUe. 
Greco,  Steven  Jamee,  Sanford. 
McClaln,  Fred  Julous.  Jacksonville. 
Sprinkle,  Michael  Duane,  Pensacola. 

(nOBGIA 

Army 
Anderson,  John  Ernest,  Columbiu. 
Baker,  Elbert  James,  Jr.,  Quitman. 
Brooks,  Thomas,  Jr.,  Augusta. 
Daniel,  James  Robert,  Atlanta. 
Fanner,  Bobby  Gene,  Monroe. 
Ford.  Charles  Edward.  Clazton. 
Lewis.  Robert  Alan,  Moultrie. 
Motes,  James  Jackson,  Colimibus. 
Partcer,  Perlum  M.,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Phelps,  Herbert  Lee,  Valdosta. 
Russell,  Patrick  Anthony,  Savannah. 
Slngletary,  Roy  Lee,  Newton. 

Marine  Corps 
Ballew,  Henry,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Blrod,  David  Lamar,  Decatur. 
Haugabook,  Willie  Clarence,  MarshallviUe. 
Marlon  Curtis.  Alnui. 
Tuggle,  Lorenzo,  Winder. 

HAWAII 

Army 
Andrade,  Robert  D..  Makawad. 

Fujlta.  Melvln  Scboichl.  Honolulu. 
Pangan.  Robert  Rogello,  Ewa. 
Qulnones.  Julio,  Jr.,  Etonolulu. 
Sibayan,  Franklin  Daniel,  Walpahu. 

Marine  Corps 

Root,  Tta<Mnas  Richard.  Walpahu. 

IDAHO 

Army 

Clark,  Conn  Kay,  Rlgby. 
Ireland,  Elmer  Glenn,  Star. 

nxiNon 
Army 
BUuMdifldd,  Michael  R.,  Arlington  Heights. 
Calkins,  Cody  Ray,  Oglesby. 
Clare.  Richard  Steven.  Chicago. 
Cutler,  Richard  AUen,  Sbetrard. 
Dallape,  Terry  Lee,  East  Alton. 
England,  Richard  Alan,  Olrard. 
Finn,  Michael  Blake,  South  Wilmington. 
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Helm,  William  CarroU,  Cerro  Gordo. 
Hoffman,  Robert  Allen,  Wheeling. 
Javorchlk,  John  Charles,  Nashville. 
Karas,  Walter,  Chicago. 
Kobor,  Frank  LouU.  Chicago. 
Ortmann,  Ralph  Bernard,  Germantown. 
Beatherfora,  Larry  Rex,  Peoria. 
Runser,  Robert  Joseph,  Liberty. 
Schoonveld,  Richard  Jay,  Evergreen  Park. 
Schwlderskl,  Richard  Dean,  Henry. 
Shaw,  Kris  Bdward,  Rockford. 
SulUvan,  Benjamin  Joseph,  Granite  City. 
WelUnghoff ,  Ralph  Alvin,  New  Baden. 
Work,  George  Allen,  Evergreen  Park. 

Marine  Corps 
Albert,  WllUam  David,  Posen. 
Fordham,  John  La  Verne,  Sheffield. 
Grensback,  Theodore  E.,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Rogers,  Willis,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Tabor,  Claude  Edward,  Salem. 
Tate,  Gary  Denton,  Decatur. 

INDIANA 

Army 
Bedell.  James  Wayne.  Vlnoennes. 
Berry,  Kurtls  Aurel,  Ft.  Wayne. 
Blckel,  Barry  Wayne,  Ixigansport. 
Dennis,  Daniel  Maurice,  New  Haven. 
Dlpert,  B4arvln  Lee,  Plymouth. 
Eutsler,  Johnny  Nei\,  Anderson. 
Glassbum,  Joe  Richard,  K6komo. 
Godbey,  Samuel  Edward,  Llgonler. 
Karas,  William  James,  Greenwood. 
Morton,  Gary  Ray,  Winslow. 
Nagy,  Steven,  Hammond. 
Osbom,  Barry  Lee.  Brownsburg. 
Slnnott,  Daniel  Bernard,  Richmond. 
Withee,  James  Montgomery.  La  Porte. 

MaHne  Corps 
Crlswell,  George  David,  Montlcello. 
Heroy,  Dewey  William,  South  Bend. 
McOanlel,  John  Thomas,  Clarksvllle. 
Walters,  Michael,  Delphi. 

IOWA 

Army 
Barker,  William  Gayland,  Dee  Moines. 
Bingham,  Dennis  WlUlam,  Chariton. 
Buchanan.  Ronald  Ivan.  Sioux  City. 
Bunn.  Jerry  Arthur.  Muscatine. 
Deutsch.  Bernard  Francis,  Ionia. 
Franken,  Ariln  Dale,  Sioux  Center. 
Havllk,  Richard  Allan,  Elma. 
Johnson,  Larry  Howard.  Decorah. 
Peterson,  Anthony  Earl.  Mason  City. 

Air  Force 
Picking.  Franklin  William,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Marine  Corps 
Benson,  Albert  DuWard,  Sidney. 
Smith,  Ftank  George,  Dee  Moines. 

KANSAS 

Army 
Bradbury,  Steven  Wayne,  Wichita. 
Bray,  Ralph  Oscar,  Jr.,  OUthe. 
Dro\ibard.  Peter  August,  WlchiU. 
Herrlman.  Ronnie  Lee,  Marquette. 
Wilson,  Rodney  David,  Topeka. 

Marine  Corps 
Belden.  Larry  Qeoie,  Bsbon. 
Cunnln^uan.  Carl  Edwin.  Neosho  Rapids. 
Lackey.  Jack  Vernon.  Jr..  luka. 
Lewis,  Jessie  Roy.  Wichita. 

KKNTUCKT 

Army 
BaUey,  John  Spencer.  Jr..  Glasgow. 
Barnes.  Thomas  Jackson.  Jr.,   Elizabeth- 
town. 
Buttry.  David  Eugene,  Berea. 
Gentry.  Bobby  Lee,  Winchester. 
Plemnan.  Raymond  Lee,  Louisville. 
Smith,  James  Howard.  Leltchfleld. 
Watts.  Floyd.  Watts. 

Air  Force 
Dawson,  James  Vernon,  Ashland. 

Marine  Corps 
Hammons.  PhUlp.  Covington. 


U>niBIANA 

Army 

Cassaway.  Ambrose.  Fisher. 
Dedon,  Charles  Berlin,  Livingston. 
Grant,  Wesley  O'Neal,  CoushatU. 
Greer,  Ralfdi  Jerry.  OUbert. 
Harris,  Calvin,  Rosedale. 
Hazelton,  Hennan,  Forest  HIU. 
Key,  Rltiiard  JcAm,  Houma. 
Mahl,  Kenneth  Arthur,  New  Orleans. 
Martin,  William  Torbert,  Lake  Charles. 
Uptlgrove,  Jesse,  Bastrop. 
Warwick,  Dxmcan  Albert,  Leesvllle. 
Woods,  Durel  Steven,  New  Orleans. 

Marine  Corps 
Johnson,  Charles  Edward,  Opelousas. 

MAINB 

Army 
Corriveau,  Richard  Thomas,  Fort  Kent. 
Geneseo,  Louis  J.,  Harrison. 
Mace,  Dana  Leroy,  Caribou. 
Olsen,  William  Prank,  Portland. 

Marine  Corps 
Chavarie,  Norman  Joseph,  Auguata. 
Dellsle,  Rodney  Jerome,  Watervllle. 
Porter,  Steven  Llndsey,  Presque  Isle. 

1(ABTI.AN0 

Army 
Cymbalskl,  Kenneth  Julian,  RockvlUe. 
Kelley,  Joeeph  Howard,  Monkton. 
Neville,  Anthony  Andrew,  Hyattsvllle. 
Ward,  James  Patrick.  Bethesda. 
Williams,  Samuel  Louis,  Jr.,  Laurel. 

Marine  Corps 
Tufftngiim,  Theodore  Edward,  Jr.,  Silver 
Spring.  _, 

Shegogue,  Robert  Stephen,  tA  Plata. 

M  AssACH  u  sai'i  a 
Army 
Cardona,  Ronald  William,  Gardner. 
Denton,  Randall  Morris,  Lawrence. 
Deyermond,  Warren  Charles,  Andover. 
Dwyer,  Thomas  Richard,  Cambridge. 
Gerry,  Peter  James,  Qulncy. 
Marine  Corps 
Coulombe,  Francis  Joseph.  Gardner. 
IngersoU,  David  Pa\U,  Waltbam. 
Keefe,  Martin  Russell.  Qtiincy. 

Sheehan,  Paul  Henry,  Boston.  

St.  Pierre,  Michael  Leonard,  New  Bedford. 

UICHIGAN 

Army 
Bass,  William  Tbomaa,  Jr.,  Detroit. 
Bryan,  Larry  Ml<duel,  Highland. 
Cabala,  Duane  Jacob,  Midland. 
Chalou,  Ronald  David.  Moimt  Clemens. 
Clime,  Ralph  John.  Maroellus. 
Collins,  Thomas  Russell,  Jr.,  Taylor. 
Cudlike,  Charles  Jos^>h,  Detroit. 
Dion  Thomas  James,  Grosse  Polnte  Farm. 
Em^'gh.  Michael  George,  Port  Huron. 
Glasoo,  David  Max,  Flint. 
Holupko,  Lon  Michael.  Detroit. 
Hulburt,  Thomas  Willard.  Byron  Center. 
Johnson,  Paul  Edward,  Flint. 
Kell,  Duane  Richard,  Adrian. 
Leach,  James  Bdward,  Detroit. 
Martinez,  Reynaldo,  Lansing. 

McGoveni,  Patrick  Edward,  Southgate. 
Mitchell,  Robwt  E.,  Jr.,  Temperance. 

Mosley,  John  Chartes,  Detroit. 

Richardson  Marvin  Keith,  Hudson. 

R\isseU,  David  Paul,  Jackson. 

Slanaker,  Robert  Jay,  Detroit. 

Tear,  George  Bernard.  Wyandotte. 

Tlilbault,  James  William,  AnchorvlUe. 

Tinker,  Gary  Lynn.  Detroit. 

Toble.  David  Carl,  Uv<mla. 

•noyan.  Mlidiael  Joeefdi.  Jr..  Dearborn. 

Urban.  AlfT*"'*'*'  John.  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Ytiley.  Danny  Keith.  Wyaiulotte. 

Tost,  Russell  Charles.  Flat  Rock. 
Marine  Corps 

Clifford.  George  Henry,  Grand  B^AOm. 

Qasser,  James  Bdward,  Detroit. 


Liuter,  Larry.  Detroit. 

Ulrickson,  Peter  Bdward,  Ishpeming. 

Vorenkamp,  David  R.,  Kalamazoo. 

KINNXaOTA 

Army 
Jett,  Ronald  Gene,  Champlln. 
Johnson,  Charles  Walter,  Minneapolis. 
Klukas,  Bradley  Wilfred,  Wlnthrop. 
Mahowald,  Michael  AUen,  MlnneapoUs. 
Meulebroeck,  Kenneth  John,  Murdock. 
Polzin,  Henry  Clarence,  New  Ulm. 
Riddle,  Larry  Lynn,  Minneapolis. 
Sires,  Robert  John,  Spring  Grove. 
Wood,  Robert  Harold,  Fairmont. 

Air  Force 
McCarthy.  Thomas  Hubert,  Wabaaso. 

Marine  Corps 
Anderson,  Bruce  Carlyle,  Blrchdale. 
Proue,  Jamee  Thomas,  St.  Paul. 

Navy 
Colton,  Michael  Norrls,  Alexandria. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Army 
Amos,  James  Albert,  Grenada. 
Burkett.  EUJah  Wallace,  Hattlesburg. 
Delaney,  Albert  Lee,  Greenwood. 
Sistrunk,  Candy  Lewis,  Sebastropol. 
l^lUUvan,  Daniel,  Liberty. 
Williamson.  Edward  Larue,  Benolt. 


Army 
Armhein,  Herbert  Franklin,  St.  Louis. 
Baum,  Rory  Michael,  Creve  Coeur. 
Blake,  Richard  Thomas,  Maiden. 
Burruano,  Samuel  Vincent,  St.  Louis. 
Cblttwood,  James  PhlUlp,  Raytown. 
Eideon,  Ronald  Lee,  Marshall. 
Hupp,  Richard  Lewis,  Jr.,  Pagedale. 
Ives,  Phillip  Thomas,  VaUey  Park. 
Luebkert,  Bernard  Michael,  St.  Louis. 
Martens,  Stanley  Wayne,  Concordia. 
O'Hara,  James  Loyd,  Warsaw. 
Renne,  Myron  Keith,  Glasgow. 
Stockbauer,  Charles  Thomas,  St.  Joseph. 

Marine  Corps 

Gish,  Benny  Tbomas,  Springfield. 
Loyd,  Melvln,  St.  Louis. 
Ward,  Leroy,  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA 

Army 
Langaunet,  Bruce  Magnus,  Missoula. 
Stembridge,  Wayland  Dan,  Anaconda. 

Marine  Corps 
Srb,  Ervln  Rynolt,  Jr.,  Great  Falls. 


Army 

Crumley,  Eldon  Gene,  Lincoln. 
Hempel,  Thomas  Eugene.  Lincoln. 
Hunter,  Henry  David,  Omaha. 
Kotrc,  James  Carl,  Omaha. 
Ruhter,  Michael  AUen,  Mlnden. 

Marine  Corps 
Bragg,  Paul  Joseph,  Omaha. 
Harris,  John  Henry.  Jr.,  Greeley. 

Navy 
SmUey,  Stanley  Kutz,  Sidney. 

NKVAOA 

Army 
Hagemeier,  Thomas  Vance,  Las  Vegas. 

Marine  Corps 
Carter.  Timothy  Gene.  Ely. 

Navy 
Fransen,  Albert  Merk.  Jr..  Las  Vegas. 

NKW  HAMPSHIBX 

Army 
Lorden.  Dennis  Franklin.  Nashua. 

NXW  JXBSKT 

Army 
Aekerman,  David  Foley.  Summit. 
Anderson.  Stave,  Newark. 
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Bacon,  Robert  Franklin,  Philllpsburg. 
Coley    Bruce  Edward,  Freehold. 
Halsey,  MacDonald  Brooke,  Summit. 
Hayward.  Arnold  Courtney,  Trenton. 
Humes,  Frank  William,  Magnolia. 
Johnson,  James  AUen.  Jersey  City. 
Konyu,  William  Michael,  PhlUlpsburg. 
Layton,  Robert  Allen,  Jr.,  Cameys  Point. 
Morrlggl,  Joseph.  Oarfleld. 
Sydor,  DennU  William,  Jersey  City.. 
Vars,  Jonathan  R.,  Cherry  Hill. 
Vlehmann.  George  John.  Jr.,  Vlneland. 

Mttritie  Corps  r 

Smith.  Geoffrey  Stephen,  Cedar  Grove. 

NKW     MEXICO 

Army 
Bloonlfleld.  Norman  Hubert,  Ramah. 
Martinez.  Alex  Ezequlel,  Ranchos  de  Taos. 

NEW    YORK 

Army 
Aiken.  Larry  Delamard,  Jamaica. 
Allen,  Dean  Brooks.  Delmar. 
Baranowskl,  Bishop  Skip.  Cortland. 
Beverly.  Francis  M..  Jamaica. 
Bonventre.  Thomas  S..  Elmont. 
Bralthwalte.  Amlm  N..  New  York. 
Brathwalte,  Roger  Clayton.  New  York. 
Burt  William  Robert.  Jr.,  New  York. 
Gomwetti  John  Bruce.  Silver  Creek. 
Daly  Rtotoard  Vincent.  New  York. 
Pern'hoff.  Curtlss.  Flushing. 
Pry  George  Harold.  Pavilion. 
Hyman.  William  Alton.  Jamaica. 
Klotz.  Michael  Peter.  Hudson. 
Lee.  James  Howard.  Lockport. 
Levato,  Prank.  New  York. 
Lyons.  Thomas  Joseph.  Jamaica. 
Marasco.  Joseph  Allen.  Somers. 
McGrath.  Daniel  William.  Levlttown. 
Michael.  Timothy  Shawn.  Cicero. 
Miller.  Cecil  Vernon.  New  York. 
Moody.  Stephen  True.  Malverne. 
Motto,  Thomas  Nicholas.  Mlneola. 
Petsos.  Phillip  Chris,  Rochester. 
Regglo,    Gerard   Michael.   Point   Jefferson 
Station. 

Rivera.  Santos.  Jr..  New  York. 
Roe,  John  Phelen,  Clinton. 
Rountree,  Harvey  P..  Jr..  New  York. 
Santiago,  Felipe  Obed,  New  York. 
Slsley.  William  Edward,  Angola. 
Talsler,  Joseph  Andrew,  Woodslde. 
Thlbodeau.  Wallate  Fred,  Kingston. 
Thlbou.  Allan  Courtney.  New  York. 
Williams,  Amos  Levern,  New  York. 

Marine   Corps 
Armenlo.  Robert  William,  New  York. 
Cornish,  Larry  Irving,  Canandalgua. 
Crudo.  Richard  Prank.  East  Meadow. 
Diakow,  Robert.  New  York. 
Gladney,  John  WlUle,  Albany. 
Hoppough.  Dennis  Karl.  Rochester. 
Jimenez.  Anastacio,  New  York. 
Kltson,  John  Francis,  Levlttown. 
Lackner.  Michael  Alexander.  Deer  Park. 
Morka,  Peter  Joseph.  New  York. 
Seller.  William  Joseph.  Rochester. 
Sroka.  John  Michael.  Jr..  Clark  Mills. 
Valle.  Hector.  New  York. 
Navy 
Caprlo.  Michael  James,  Vestal. 
Moore.  Robert  Victor,  Cortland. 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

Army 
Covington,  Donald  Lincoln,  Hamlet. 
Crocker.  James  Norrle,  Jr..  Hubert. 
Daniels.  James  Richard.  Clinton. 
Galnger,  John  B.,  ThomasvUle. 
Garner,  William  Roger.  Burlington. 
Greene,  Ronnie  Gene,  Newland. 
Hughes,  Charles  Wayne,  Edenton. 
Johnston.  Jack  Craven,  Jr..  Charlotte. 
Jones,  Wllbert  Eugene.  Eden. 
King,  Johnny  Lee,  Sanford. 
Leazer.  Abble  Eugene,  HuntersvlUe. 
McKoy  Larry  D.,  Coats. 
Revls,  Hugh  Edward.  Old  Fort. 


Shaffner.  David  Wayne,  Jonesville. 
Shirley,  Carl  Douglas,  High  Point. 
Smith.  Charles  Earl,  Durham. 
Smith,  Curtis  Dwalne.  Bessemer  City. 
Steele.  William  Davis,  Belmont. 
Vlck,  Albert.  Jr.,  Goldsboro. 
Webb.  Michael  Dean.  Marion. 
Young,  Colon  David.  Hickory. 

Marine  Corps 
Fletcher,  Donald  Edward,  Mount  Airy. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Army 
Fleck,  Wllbert  Clemens,  Brelen. 
Foreman,  Roger  Earl,  New  Town. 
Kelly.  John  Edward.  Jr.,  Bismarck. 
Mueller,  Wesley  Erwln,  Jamestown. 

Marine  Corps 
Renner,  John  Michael,  Mandan. 

OHIO 

Army 
Bobo,  WUliam  Charles,  Toledo. 
Brown,  Arthur  Daniel,  Lancaster. 
Carson,  Russell  Berton,  Greentown. 
Chandler,  Charles  Perry,  Dayton. 
Clark,  James  Lee,  MUlersburg. 
Collins.  David  Jim.  Cleveland. 
Cook,  Earl  Lloyd.  Washington  Court  House. 
DennuU,  Edward  Michael.  Lewlsburg. 
Pelt,  Richard  Wayne,  Maumee. 
HawUns,  Terry  Lee,  Watervllle. 
Hlsey,  John  Edwin,  MarysvlUe. 
Huff,  Ray  Gene,  Hinckley^. 
Johnson,  Thomas  Wlllene,  London. 
Lawson,  Roger  Dale.  Columbia  Station. 
McCoy.  Bobby  Lee,  Toled|0. 
McPlke.  Jaanes  Edwin.  Lakewood. 
Mlddleton.  Teddy  Eugene.  Mason. 
Reynolds.  Leslie.  Jr.,  McArthur. 
Rigdon.  William  Francis,  Manchester. 
Rose,  Jerry  Gene,  Cleveland. 
Rose.  Thomas  Elden,  Flndlay. 
Scott.  Michael.  Columbus. 
Semeraro  David  Alexander.  Niles. 
Sheen.  William  Edward.  Hanoverton. 
Slzemore.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Beaver. 

Marine  Corps 
Ellis,  Robert  Lee,  Youngstown. 
Esterly,  Lawrence  Alan.  Lisbon. 
Fletcher,  Robert  Wendell,  Lorain. 
Geuy,  Jamee  Robert.  Belief ontalne. 
Hansley.  Timothy  Wharton.  Rockbridge. 
Parker,  Leon  Victor,  Hamilton. 
Runzo,  Richard  Francis,  Belolt. 
Scharf ,  Ronald  Jamee,  Kenton. 
Sonneberger,  Richard  G.,  Canollton. 

OKI.AHOMA 

Army 
Butts,  George  Lessie,  Oklahoma  City. 
Gainer.  John  Robert,  Broken  Arrow. 
Lakey,  Howard  Wallace,  OklaJiama  City. 
Landrum,  James  Alford,  Port  Gibson. 
Llndberg,  John  David,  Oklahoma  City. 
Reynolds,  Eldon  Lee,  Weatherford. 
Scrogiun,  Jlmmie  Charles,  Okmulgee. 
Stephens,  Curtis  Adron.  Boise  City. 
Ward,  Leonaid  Daniel,  Broken  Bow. 
West,  Jimmy  Don,  Duncan. 

Navy 
Slkkink,  Roy  Dean,  Tulsa. 

OREGON 

Army 
Buxton,  DelOB  Richard,  Vale. 
Glecker,  Stephen  Donald,  Salem. 
Hansen,  John  Currle,  Cascade  liocks. 

Marine  Corps 
lioomls,  Rickie  Allan,  CoauUle. 

Navv 
Buswell.  Robert  Dale,  WlUamlna. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Army 
Braxton.  John  Alan,  Philadelphia. 
Doloughty,  James  Cornelius,  Pittsburgh. 
Fenner.  Stanley  Stewart,  Bethlehem. 


Fenush,  Thomas  Paul,  Grassflat. 
Gertsch.  John  Gary,  Russell. 
Glasgow,  Robert  Lee.  West  Sunbury. 
Kendle.  Randy  Truman,  Oreencastle. 
Klmbough,  Golsby,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Klnlry,  Andrew  John,  Coatesvllle. 
Knight,  Ronald  Eugene.  Shlppenvllle. 
Magulre,  Calvin  Gene.  Altoona. 
McElhaney.  Rodger  Dennis.  Jamestown. 
McKnlght.  Paul  David,  Fredonia. 
McLaughlin,  Peter  Francis,  Pittsburgh. 
Mummert,  George  Leonard,  Hanover. 
Walker.  Carl  Lynn,  Stoystown. 
Williams,  Richard  Harry,  Zellenople. 
Ylngling,  Harry  Patrick,  Export. 

Marine  Corps 
Campbell,  Thomas  John  D.,  Troy. 
Gibel,  Raymond,  McKeesport. 
Glllingham,  William  David,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  Daniel  John,  Jr.,  Broomall. 
Lounsbury,  William  David,  Warren. 
Meyer,  Joseph  John.  Jr..  Mechanlcsburg. 
Shuemaker,  Michael  Thomas.  Jessup. 
Wunsch,  Michael  Charles,  PeastersvlUe. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Army 
Cox,  Harold  Anthony,  Providence. 

SOTTTH  CAROLINA 

Army 
Davis,  Ronnie  Lee,  Marlon. 
Davis,  Willie  James,  Wlnnsboro. 
Ferguson,  Benny  Harold,  Greenville. 
Gay,  James  Nathaniel.  North  Augusta. 
Gibson,  James.  Donald,  Nichols. 
Jackson,  James  Cleveland,  Chester. 
King,  Robert  Earl,  Clinton. 
Kitchens.  Joel  Rhyne,  Roebuck. 
LUes.  Ephrlam  Rutledge,  n.  Pickens. 
Meadows,  Carrol  Payne.  Spartanburg. 
Mitchell,  Mack  Lee.  Blackvllle. 
Pugh,  Gerald  Ralph,  West  Columbia. 
Reaves,  John  Shepard,  Gaffney. 
Stump,  Harold  Oliver,  Charleston. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Whites,  Robert  Joseph,  Iroquois. 

TENNESSEE 

Army 
CaiT,  Dannie  Arthur,  SevlervlUe. 
Courtney,  Jimmy  Darrell.  Morristown. 
Erwln,  Youeal  Dean.  Memphis. 
Grubb.  Donald  Lee.  Erwln. 
King.  Robert  Earl,  Jackson. 
Martin,  John  David.  Jasper. 
Rainwater,  James  Ronald,  New  Market. 
Rousseau,  Duane  Michael.  Memphis. 
Sneed,  Ward  Gray,  Haydenbtirg. 
Spears,  Jerry  Wayne.  Memphis. 
Staehonsky,  John  Ray,  Old  Hickory. 

Air  Force 
Andre,  Howard  Vincent,  Jr.,  Memphis. 

Marine  Corps 
Jackson,  Arnold  Bryan.  Johnson  City. 
Sesler,  John  Joseph.  Goodlettsville. 
Small.  WUllam  Dale,  Nashville. 
Wills,  Roy  Shannon.  Brush  Creek. 

Navy 
Luntsford,  Jack  Edward,  Kingsport. 
Sloan,  Harold  Martin,  HendersonvlUe. 

TEXAS 

Army 
Brown,  Julis  Lavem.  Beaumont. 
Culver,  Archie  Glenn.  El  Paso. 
Davis,  James  Robert,  Port  Worth. 
Earnest,  James  Dale,  Mission. 
Farming,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  Dallas. 
Greenman,  I>rew  Martin,  El  Paso. 
Hamilton,  AugxMt  Franklin,  Coivington. 
Henly,  Carl  O'Neal,  Lubbock. 
Howlson,  Grahaim  Henry,  Bogata. 
Manning,  Jerry,  Houston. 
Martin,  John  D.,  Lameea. 
Montez,  Anastacio.  Presidio. 
Noonan,  Michael  Dennis,  AmarlUo. 
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Pelton,  Glenn  Eugene,  Junction. 
Perry,  BlUy  Barl,  DaUas. 
Ramce,  Juan  Manuel,  Uvalde. 
Roberts.  Walter  Eugene,  Dallas. 
Roy,  Henry  John,  Jr.,  Houstoo. 
Strong,  David  Allen,  Houston. 
WUder,  Ronald  Frederick,  Bay  town. 

Marine  Corps 
Brown,  Robert  AUon,  Houston. 
Coleman,  James  Larry,  Deport. 
Drolgk,  Martin  Wayne,  Irving. 
Grtflln,  Robert  AUen,  San  Antonio. 
Huth,  Philip  Nicholas,  11.  Corpus  Chrlstt. 
Nunez,  Santos  Sllvas,  Port  Sam  Houston. 
Rodriguez,  Reynaldo  Salals.  Snyder. 
Salinas,  Jaime  Arturo,  Edlnburg. 

Navy 
Martin,  Aubrey  Grady,  BeevlUe. 

UTAH 

Army 
Arveseth,  Brent  Larsen,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Cervantez,  Luis  Godlnez.  SnowvUle. 
Hales,  Raymon  Draper.  SprlngviUe. 
Hughes,  Michael  Donald,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Walker,  Leslie  Elroy,  Lapolnt. 
Yarbrough.  Dan  Burgess.  Tooele. 

Marine  Corps 
Ingman.  Bruce  Edwin,  West  Jordan. 

VERMONT 

Army 
Colvln,  Gerald  Selah.  Bennington. 

VIRGINIA 

Army 
Browning,  Perry  Nathan.  Arlington. 
Cox  James  Michael,  Willis. 
Dean.  Robert  William.  Alexandria. 
Polland.  Michael  Fleming,  Richmond. 
Green,  Martin  L.,  Jr.,  Fairfax. 
Kelly,  James  Edward,  Westmoreland. 
Thomas,  Michael  Oliver,  Alexandria. 
Worrell,  Robert  Earl,  Portsmouth. 
Yates,  David  Earl.  Chesapeake. 

Marine  Corps 
Carey,  Daniel  Lester,  Norfolk. 
Peppln.  David  Dawson.  Jr.,  McLean. 
White.  Robert  Wesley.  Norfolk. 

Navy 
Bove,  Roger  Gerhard,  Arlington. 

WASHINGTON 

Army 
HamUton,  Charles  Odean,  Lake  Stevens. 
Parrott,  Brian  Gregory,  Seattle. 
Sanford  Robert  Ray,  Kent. 
■     St.  Laurent.  Lance  Wilfred.  Seattle. 
Voss  Raymond  Allan,  Seattle. 
Wagenaar,  Daniel  Leonard,  Richland. 

Marine  Corps 
Barnhart,  Beverly  Lee.  Wenatchee. 
Kraabel,  John  Spauldlng,  Seattle. 
Sanders,  Daunt  Brunell,  Seattle. 
Welsf ord.  John  August.  Jr.,  Spokane. 

Navy 
Tucker,  Darrell  Lee,  Connell. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Army 
Mcle,  Johnny  Ellis.  Webster  Springs. 
Nichols.  Darrell  Eugene,  Montgwnery. 
Stewart,  Byron  Duncan,  Charleston. 

Marine  Corps 
Workman,  Glenn  Roger,  Chapmanvllle. 

WISCONSIN 

Army 
Belonger,  Dennis  Michael,  Manitowoc. 
Devney,  James  Robert,  Eau  Claire. 
Eltel.  Dennis,  Phillips. 
Hughes,  Charles  Fredrick,  Hayward. 
McGee,  Darrell  Eugene,  Berlin. 
Nlles.  Ronald  Robert,  Mauston. 
Seekamp,  Robert  Lee  Roy,  Kendall. 
Sticks.  Steven  Michael.  Okauchee. 
Techmeir,  Larry  Lester.  Stanley. 


Marine  Corps 
Nielsen,  Michael  Charles,  Belolt. 
Quinlan.  David  Patrick,  MUwaukee. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Army 
Rodrlguez-Cotto.  Angel  L.,  9I0  Pledras. 
Rodriguez-Rodriguez,  Pedro,  Yabuooa. 
Santiago-Arroyo.  Anselmo,  Penuelas. 
Torres-Serrano,  Luis,  Adjuntas. 

Deaths  Resulting  From  Hostile  Action  in 
Vietnam  in  Aitgust  1969 

ALABAMA 

Army 
Barron,  Danny  Lance,  Carbon  Hill. 
Earp,  Billy  Wayne,  Decatur. 
English,  Dennis  Lavcrne,  RuMCllvllle. 
Harris,  Carl   Coleman.  Montgomery. 
Johnson.  James  Larry,  Eldrtdge. 
Jones,  Thomas  Dewitt,  Gadsden. 
Marshall.  James  Henry,  Selma. 
Pierce,  George  Washington,  Mobile. 
Riddle,  Bobby,  Selma. 
Tosh,  James  C,  III,  Mobile. 
White,  Ted  Arnold,  Dickinson. 

Marine  Corps 
Davis.  William  Francis.  Jr.,  Vina. 
Hayes,  Lawrence  Allen,  Tuscaloosa. 
Morgan,  Carl  Eugene,  Decatur. 
Stribbllng  Gwyman,  Birmingham. 
Watts,  John  Raymond,  Ensley. 
Whiteside,  John  Curtis,  Fayette. 

ARIZONA 

Army 
Klrksey,  James  Walter,  Chandler. 
Nleto,  Jesus  Dlez,  Phoenix. 
Wilson,  John  William,  Tucson. 

Marine  Corps 
Jimenez,  Jose  Francisco,  Red  Rock. 
Romo,  John  Rogers,  Phoenix. 
Schaffer,  David  Thomas,  Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 
Bates,  Carl  Calvin,  Jr.,  Fort  Smith. 
Dunlap,  Jerry,  Malvern. 
Henry,  Gerald  Albert,  Landis. 
Ledbetter,  Sanford  James,  PayetteviUe. 
Mitchell,  Robert  Stevens,  Rogers. 
Snidow.  Stephen  Allen.  Fort  Smith. 

Marine  Corps 
Curtis,  Jerry  James.  Camden. 
Parker.  Benny  Bruce,  Brinkley. 
Schmidt,  John  Joseph,  Pocahontas. 

CALIFORNIA 

Army 
Alvarado.  Leonard  Louis.  Bakersfield. 
Apodaca  Jack  Michael.  Lennox. 
Bailey,  Bernard  Phillip.  Torrance. 
Barrios.  Marcello  Nunez.  Artesia. 
Bevard.  Bobby  Lee.  Santa  Clara. 
Brown,  Don  Charles.  Garden  Grove. 
Case.  Glenn  Edward,  Live  Oak. 
Castillo,  Thomas,  Santa  Maria. 
Causey,  David  Louis,  Los  Angeles. 
Cockerham,  John  Willie,  Jr.,  Menlo  Park. 
Dance.  Robert  Lynn,  Riverside. 
Dawson.  William  John.  Redwood  City. 
Duenas   Juan  Leon  Guerrere,  San  Jose. 
Duenas'.  Roberto  Cervantes.  San  Pedro. 
Dunn.  Donald  Leroy,  Red  Bluff. 
Elson,  Jeffrey  Charles,  Anaheim. 
Faran,  Daniel  Edward,  Hawthorne. 

Flores  Jose  Luis,  Los  Angeles. 

Gaftuiilk.  Robert  Ernest,  Sacramento. 

Gee,  Gregory  Joseph,  Vallejo. 

Golns,  Chester  Leon,  Pasadena. 

GoUiher,  Patrick  Carl,  Granada  Hills. 

Gomez-Diaz,  Rlgoberto.  Los  Angeles. 

Gonzales.  Robert,  San  Jose. 

Grecu,  Michael  John.  San  Jose. 

Henson.  Lesley  Herbert,  Salinas. 

Hernandez.  Felipe,  Cudahy. 

Kerby.  Martin  John.  Sacramento. 

Little,  Rodney  Dwight.  Long  Beach. 

Masuen    Michael  Nicholas.  Spring  Valley. 


McMalns.  Donald  Henry.  Jr..  Garden  Grove. 
Mendenhall.  Thomas  James.  Riverside. 
Gonsalez,  Luis  Martinez.  Perrls. 
Guy,  George  Allen.  Long  Beach. 
Guzman,  Phillip  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 
Jackson,   Christopher  A..   San  Diego. 
Major.  Robert  Warren.  Sacramento. 
Mills,  Peter  Robert,  Inglewood. 
Mooney,  Michael  James.  Long  Beach. 
Ruffner.  Russell  Miles,  Jr..  La  Puente. 
Rymond,  Nicholas  Jamee.  North  Hollywood. 
Schmidt,  William  James.  San  Mateo. 
Semans,  Thomas  Edward,  Norwalk. 
Shelton,  Richard  Powell,  Los  Angeles. 
Taufl,  AoxUlultau,  Fatupe,  Los  Angeles. 
Tenorlo.  Jimmy  Joe,  Loe  Angeles. 
Velasquez.  Charles.  Oakland. 
Wolfe.  Brian  Edward,  Oxnard. 

Navy 
Talken.  George  Francis.  Chico. 
Tognazzinl.  MUford  Marvin.  Santa  Maria. 

COLORADO 

Army 
Bloom.  Ronald  Keith,  Lakewood. 
Brabo,  Henry,  Denver. 
De  Herrera,  Pedro.  Pueblo. 
Lundy,  Randy  Joe,  Fowler. 

Marine  Corps 
Aranda.  Ismael  Benito,  Trinidad. 
Bosser.  Johnny  Steve.  Fort  Lupton. 
Catalano.  Sam,  Jr..  Pueblo. 
Lambert.  Douglas  Joseph.  Pine  Park. 
Mershon.  Daniel  Lee.  Denver. 
Ortiz.  Randall  Isaac-Jed.  Denver. 
Valdez,  John  Ben.  Rocky  Ford. 

CONNECTICUT 

Demore,  Michael  George,  Berlin. 
Freeman,  David  Michael.  Putnam. 
McDermott.  Terrence  M..  Hartford. 
Paparello,  Joseph  John.  Bristol. 
Swan.  David  Martin,  East  Hampton. 

Marine  Corps 
Johnson,  Richard  Arno,  Jr.,  Wallingford. 
Mediate,  Alan  Wayne,  Riverside. 

DELAWARE 

Army 
Burrls.  Reginald  Wayne,  EUendale. 
Donaway,  Robert  Hughes,  Felton. 

DISTRICT    or   COLUMBIA 

Barnes,  Alfred,  Jr.,  Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Army 

Abrams,  Samuel,  Jr.,  Tampa. 
Ard.  Howard  Carlton.  Jay. 
Bell,  Leroy  Lemuel,  Montlcello. 
Conrad.  George  Dewey,  Jr.,  Plantation. 
Cooper.  Robert  Wayne,  Jacksonville. 
Ellis.  William  Walter,  m.  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Frangella.  Frank  A..  Fort  Pierce. 
Harvey,  Alan  Daryl.  Tallahassee. 
Hlemenz.  James  Borland.  Volusia. 
Hogbln.  Ronnie  Ellis,  Miami  Beach. 
Hurst,  James  Randolph,  Jacksonville. 
Kelley,  WUllam  Francis,  Tampa. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Ronald  Rene,  Ft.  Myers. 
Linder,  James.  Jr.,  Miami. 
Llamazales.  Humberto.  Tampa. 
Masclale,  Vincent  Tommy.  Jacksonville. 
Mathls.  Samuel  Judson,  Ft.  Walton  Beach. 
Pocher.    William    Thornton,    Pemandlna 
Beach. 
Quintana-Soto,  Luis  E.,  Miami. 
Swindle,  Robert  Earl.  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
Coast  Guard 

Klrkpatrlck.  Michael  Ward.  Gainesville. 
Air  Force 

Sweet.  John  Harlan.  Coral  Gables. 
Marine  Corps 

Carter.  Bruce  Wayne.  Miami  Springs. 

Milliard.  James  Gilbert.  Tampa. 

Sater.  Reginald  Mark.  Eau  Gallie. 

St  Clair.  Clarence  H.,  Jr.,  Pensacola. 

Wilkinson.  Dale  Sloan.  Lighthouse  Point. 
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Navy  t 

ICulr.  Jobn  David,  Bradenton. 

GSOKOIA 

Army 
Brewer,  Orady  Lee,  AtlanU. 
De  Loacb,  David  Uoyd,  Statesboro. 
nelds,  Herman  Thurston,  Wlntervllle. 
ftoitlhain,  Jerry  Lee,  Kaatman. 
Oodftoy.  Ralph  Donald.  Columbua. 
Beard.  Bamect,  Jr.,  La  Orange. 
UcDowall,  Pranda,  Jr.,  IjawrencevlUe. 
Register,  Maxle  Dean,  Pelham. 
Shook,  Robert  Lynn,  ClartavUle. 
Simmons,  Charlie,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Southerland.  Vernon  Davey,  SummervlUe. 
Speight,  William  Robert.  Ashbum. 
St.  Oermalne,  Ronald  Hubert.  AUanta. 
Wataon,  Tommle.  Savannah. 
Weaver,  Clinton  James,  Columbus. 

Marine  Corps 
Uorrla,  Jimmy  Tony,  RoesvlUe. 
Reed.  Jerry  Donnle,  Tucker. 

HAWAn 

Army 
AUagonez,  RodoUo  P..  Honolulu. 
Browne,  Walter  D.,  Haiku.  V 

Defrles.  Oaylord  KlU,  Anahola. 
SptUner,  Robert  K..  Walpahu. 

Marine  Corpa 
Pelelhoianl.  Hayward  K.  H.,  Pahoa. 

mAHO 

Army 
Adakal,  Leo  Joe.  Blackloot. 
Coast  Guard 
Painter.  Michael  Harris.  Moscow. 

ILUNOXS 

Army 
Ayers,  Carl  Bracy,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Barnes,  Bruce  Michael.  OfaUon. 
Barton.  Norman  Lee,  Alton. 
CampbeU.  William  Eugene,  Olbson  aty. 
Carey,  Daniel  Edward.  Utlca. 
Daniels.  Eldrldge  Maurice,  Chicago, 
wiiintt,  Tommy  Oene,  Clinton, 
ntagnrald,  David  Edward,  Oak  Lawn. 
Fox.  Robert  Alan.  Beardstown. 
Outowakl,  Walter  Joseph,  Napervllle. 
Haaka.  David  Oscar,  Nashville. 
Havard.  M*'^*'"'  John.  Nortblake. 
Jones,  Robert  Eugene.  Nashville. 
McOhee.  Larry  Dale.  Rockford. 
Menolng,  Stanley  Alfred  Beckemeyer. 
Miller,  Jimmle.  Chicago. 
Mitchell,  Joseph  William,  Chicago. 
Owen,  James  Howard,  Jr..  Rockford. 
placMk.  Paul  George.  Chicago. 
Rabum.  WlllUm  Fay.  Bast  St.  IjOuIb. 
Raychel.  JuMa  Daniel.  Bast  MoUne. 
Shaw,  Lee  Roy,  BiilTalo. 
Shipley,  Rcmald  Eugene,  Vandalla. 
Stanley,  Frankle,  Shwtdan. 
Story.  James  Clellon,  Berwyn. 
Vevera.  PblUp  Jobn.  Chicago. 
Voyles.  John  Walter,  Chicago. 
Walthers.  Frank  Daniels,  Morton  Orove. 
WlUong,  Oil  Stevens.  Cottage  Hills. 
Wise.  Scott  Edward.  Olenwood. 
Withers.  Gary  Wayne,  Springfield. 

Marine  Corpa 
Branham,  James  J^ome.  Mollne. 
Oonaalee,  Francisco,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Hawkey.  Louie  Elmer,  Edgewood. 
Helnemeier.  Charles  Thomas,  Bunker  Hill. 
Hock,  Robert  William.  Harvey. 
Kelly,  Stephen  James.  Sterling. 
McCall.  Phillip  Olen,  Orand  Chain. 
Pinto.  Joseph  John.  Chicago. 
Rloe,  Oerado  Pedro,  Chicago. 
Rogers.  R<»>ald  Dean,  Weat  Frankfort. 
Scbaefer.  Charles  Harold.  Stzeator. 
Wagner,  Robert  James.  Chicago. 

Navy 
O'Connor,  Robert  Anthony.  Chicago. 
Sage,  Leland  Charles  OixAe,  Waukegan. 


nnoAMA 
Army 
Barrett,  Donald  Richard,  Indianapolis. 
Brown,  Donald  Wayne,  Madison. 
Creasy,  Jerry  N.,  Hllllsburg. 
Hardesty.  Richard  Lee,  Vernon. 
Hash,  Jonathan  Paul,  Kokomo. 
Jackson,  Charles  Edward,  East  Chicago. 
Kaser,  Randall  Frank,  Liberty. 
Lawhon,  Michael  Howard,  NoblesvUle. 
Likens,  Bobby  Joe,  Indianapolis. 
Maple,  HoUls  Oamell,  Ooodland. 
Mareum.  Kenneth.  Connersvllle. 
McDaniel.  Kenneth  Reed.  Lowell. 
Miranda,  William.  Oary. 
O'Connor,  David  Cornelius,  Indianapolis. 
Roberts.  Dennis  Ray,  MlUtown. 
SomervlUe.  William  Harold,  Charlestown. 
Steen,  James  Nelson,  Indianapolis. 
Talbott.  James  Franklin.  Kewanna. 
Vn&,  Venancio.  East  Chicago. 
Wallen.  Ernie  Lee,  Plerceton. 

JVarfne  Cotjm 

Caudlll,  Billy  Joe,  Richmond. 
Graft,  Terry  Oene,  Roanoke. 
Hall.  Rickey  Wayne.  Indianapolis. 
Slambones,  Ous,  East  Chicago. 
Wallace,  James  Ralph,  Hobart. 

Navy 

Landis,  Duane  Gerald,  Decatur. 
Poe,  Steven  Melvin.  Marion. 

lOWA 

Army 
Carrington,  Thomas  William,  Storm  Lake. 
Cleflsch,  Duane  Alan,  Hazleton. 
Crum,  Steven  Vincent,  Ida  Orove. 
Dostal.  Thomas  Jerome,  Iowa  City. 
Oolllday,  William  Frank.  Des  Moines. 
Klrchgesler.  Daniel  James.  Rapid  City. 
Sherlock.  David  Henry.  Worthlngton. 
Skogerboe,  Dennis  Michael.  Forest  City. 
Swaney,  Rickey  Eugene,  Grand  Junction. 
Tlmmer,  Akke  Jans,  Jr.,  Sheddon. 
Walthour,  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  Waterloo. 
Wood,  Donald  Fred,  Smlthland. 

Marine  Corpa 
Norrls.  James,  Alan,  Des  Moines. 


Army 

Barr,  Terry  Lee,  Kansas  City. 
Jameson,  Rodger  Lee,  Sallna. 
Llamas,  Jose,  Newton. 
Maslak,  John  Joseph,  Kansas  City. 
Mohler,  Timothy  Allen,  Quenemo. 
Smith,  Aaron  Bruce.  Arkansas  City. 
Troxel.  Charles  Leonard,  lola. 

Marine  Corpa 
Adams,  William  Carl,  Junction  City. 
Barrier,  Tommy  Joe,  Kansas  City. 
Castor,  James  William,  Natoma. 

Navy 
Bresbears,  Alan  Wayne,  Fort  Scott. 

KKMTUCKT 

Army 
Anderson,  James  Dwlght,  Smiths  Grove. 
Blackburn.  William  Kendall.  Plkevllle. 
Shea.  Larry.  Eminence. 
Tarter,  Bobby  Lee,  Brownsville. 
Workman,  Lionel,  Clearfield. 
Zlpp,  Marion  Louis,  Elamere. 

Marine  Corpa 
Everett,  Bobby  Joe.  Shreveport. 
HVU,  Jobn  Michael,  Mlddletown. 
Hooks.  Ralph  Michael,  Princeton. 
Justice,  Thomas  Larry.  Belfry. 
Peay,  Harvey  A.,  Drakeaboro. 

LOT7IBIANA 

Army 
Craig.  Merlin  Joseph.  Alexandria. 
Furman.  Bdmimd,  Donaldsonvllle. 
Mack.  James.  Harvey. 
Miendoaa,  MUton  John,  Franklin. 


Marine  Corpa 
Bartholomew.  Tllmen  Verges.  New  Orleans. 
Dukes.  Paul  Douglas.  Mlnden. 
Ruth.  Alfred  Darnell,  Alexandria. 

MAINX 

Army 
Albert.  Richard  Patrick,  St.  Agatha. 
Brown,  Gardner  Jobn,  Union. 
Gagne,  Bertrand  Ronald,  Auburn. 
Millett,  Laurence  Arthur,  Norway. 
Ryder,  Edwin  Byron,  Greenville  Junction. 

Marine  Corpa 
Grinnell,  Richard  Ralph,  Machlas. 
Pollquin,  Michael  Edward,  Bowdoinham. 

^  MABTIJiND 

y  Army 

Klmmell.  George  Samuel.  Cumberland. 
LigoE^s.  Raymond,  Baltimore. 
Quesenberry.  Bobby  Ray,  Riverdale. 
Shields,  Robert  Hazen,  n,  Kensington. 
Sroka,  Stephen  Eugene,  Frederick. 

Marine  Corps 
Bonnett,  George  Fabian,  Baltimore. 
Davis,  Dennis  Dean,  Capitol  Heights. 
Harp,  Michael  Lee,  Pasadena. 
Sands,  Joseph  Gregory,  Baltimore. 
Ward,  Mark  Heywood,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSKTTS 

Army 
Cabral,  James  Anthony,  Jr.,  Cambridge. 
Contarlno,  Donald  Allen,  Beverly  Farms. 
Doxighty,  James  Alden,  Chelmsford. 
Duncan.  John  David,  Needham. 
Grlgsby,  Mark  Weldon.  Foxboro. 
Holtzer,  Richard  Eugene,  Jr.,  Brookfleld. 
Hubls,  Brian  Andrew,  Beverly. 
Kane.  Terrance  Frederick.  Groton. 
Litchfield,  Frank  Edward,  Dedham. 
Masse,  Raymond  George.  West  Springfield. 
McArttaur.  John  Douglas,  Somervllle. 
Peterson,  Carl  Alfred,  Wlnchendon. 
Ralston.  Thomas  Michael.  Rosllndale. 
Stroyman.  Arthur,  Newton. 
TMpp,  Donald  Delmore,  Brockton. 

Air  Force 
Brown.  Roger  David,  Natick. 
Marine  Corpa 
DeLorenzo,  Fr«d  Joseph,  Jr.,  Somervllle. 
Dowd,  Lawrence  Kent,  Brldgewater. 
Elliott,  Donald  Lyle,  Springfield. 
Krlstof ,  Peter  Frank.  Medfleld. 
Qulnn,  Michael  Patrick.  Charlestown. 
Weltz,  Monek,  Roxbiiry. 
Nat)y 
Penta,  Stephen  Joseph,  Revera 

MICHIOAM 

Army 
Baldwin,  Charles  Leroy,  Mount  Clemens. 
Barker,  Greg  Allen,  Belleville. 
Bonesteel.  David  Laxry,  Davison. 
Brancheau.  Francis  Emll  n,  Monroe. 
Carrier.  Albert  Joseph  m.  Warren. 
Church.  Ricky  Wayne,  Flint. 
Connors.  Jack  Lee,  FlUon. 
Cox,  IiUchael  Lou,  Jr.,  Midland. 
Cunningham,  Dennis  Anthony,  Detroit. 
Eckles.  James  Patri<^  Plymouth. 
Foster,  Dwlght  Dimard,  Detroit. 
Gordon,  James  Lewis,  Detroit. 
Holtrey,  Daniel  Perry,  Flat  Rock. 
Hurston,  Horatio  William,  Detroit. 
Kelly,  Michael  Dennis.  Big  Rapids. 
Koskl.  Gene  Raymond,  Mohawk. 
Lewis,  Richard  Kenneth.  Escanaba. 
McKeathon.  Dwlght  Plnza.  Detroit. 
Moeggenborg,  Lenard  F..  Alma. 
Nelson,  Donald  Brwln.  Wayne. 
Rajala,  Stanley  Robert,  Watton. 
Santo.  Patrick  Angelo.  Detroit. 
Schonfield,  Jeffrey  Alan.  Detroit. 
WTwtth.  Garry  Gregory,  Declcervllle. 
Snyder,  George  Eugene,  Femdale. 
Taylor.  Darrell  Duane,  Vicksbxirg. 
Treadway,  William  Michael,  St.  Joseph. 
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Wilooz.  Raymond  Lee,  Mancelona. 
WlUde.  Douglas  Wilmer,  Lansing. 
Zimmerman.  Jobn  Randall,  Detroit. 

Marine  Corpa 
DavU,  James  William.  Tpsilantl. 
Brancheau.  Francis  Emll  n,  Monroe. 
Carrier,  Albert  Joseph  HI.  Warren. 
Olowe.  Stephen.  Detroit. 
Mutschler,  John  Lloyd,  Clarksrllle. 
Nelson,  David  Ellsworth,  Battle  Creek. 

Navy 
Beckman,  Robert  Charles.  Lapeer. 

IIINMESOTA 

Army 
Graber.  Gary  David.  StiUwater. 
Huso.  Wayde  Mvirray.  Big  Lake. 
Kuefner,  John  Alan,  Duluth. 
Larson,  Verle  Norman.  Dalbo. 
Leppke,  Lyle  Gordon,  Minneota. 
Merrill,  Douglas  Carroll,  North  St.  Paul. 
Nelson,  Paul  Albert,  Maple  Lake. 
Ohman,  Gary  Alan,  Minneapolis. 
Olson,  Richard  Ralph,  Minneapolis. 
Oklemann,  John  Stewart,  St.  Paul. 
Panno,  Ronald  William,  St.  Cloud. 
Peterson,  JefTrey  Charles.  Minneapolis. 
Shepersky.  Vincent  Lloyd.  Park  Rapids. 
Stradtman,  Thomas  Lee,  St.  Cloud. 
Swart,  Waldon  Jerome,  Spicer. 
Whitman,  Raymond  Lee,  Forrest  Lake. 
Wimmergren,  Edmond  Dale,  Minneapolis. 
Worthley,  Kenneth  Wayne,  Sherbum. 

Air  Force 
White,  James  David,  St.  Paul. 

Marine  Corpa 
Barlckman,  Leon  Roes,  Lewlsvllle. 
Des  Lavirlers,  Philip  Oene,  South  St.  Paul. 
Haney,  Robert  Alan,  Duluth. 
Richardson,  Philip  Owen,  Austin. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Army 
Cochran,  Charlie  Lynn,  Durant. 
Crow,  David  Held,  IV,  Jackson. 
Gresham.  William  Thomas,  Jr.,  Ashland. 
Gueet,  Roger  Thomas,  Aberdeen. 
Tucker,  Eugene,  Vicksburg. 
Vanderford,  Gerhard  W.  C,  Corinth. 
Wright,  Roger  Dale,  Roxie. 

Marine  Corpa 
Hunt,  Eugene,  Okolona. 
Martin,  William  Davis,  Magee. 
Stingley,  James,  Durant. 
Wilson,  WiUlam  Reed,  Jr.,  Jackson. 

Navy 
Parmley,  Donald  Wayne,  West  Point. 
Missonm 

Army 
Deters,  David  Stephen,  Bowling  Green. 
Donnelly,  James  Warren,  Jr.,  St.  Louis. 
Halbert,  Edward  Joseph,  Steelvllle. 
Miller,  Eugene  Lewis,  Excelsior  Springs. 
Monis.  Doyle  Anthony.  St.  Louis. 
Peel,  Stephen  Blake,  Cape  Girardeau. 
Platter,  George  Richard,  North  Kansas  City. 
Plummer,  John  David,  Charleston. 

Marine  Corps 
Amann,  Mark  Thomas,  Hawk  Point. 
Shelton,  James  Edward,  Cabool. 
Winfrey,  James  Arthur,  Webster  Groves. 

MONTANA 

Army 
Bristol,  Clarence  Frank,  St.  Ignatiys. 
Kilwlne,  Richard  James,  Fromberg. 
Pomeroy,  Alexander  P.,  Great  Falls. 
Webster,  Christopher  C,  Great  Falls. 
White,  Richard  Joseph,  International  Fall. 

NEBBASKA 

Army 
Engel,  Rodney  Louis,  Doniphan. 
Fowler,  Thomas  Lee,  Geneva. 
Fruhllng,  Dale  Ervln,  Kearney. 
Witt,  Mark  Steven,  Wlnside. 


JTarine  Corps 
Bring,  John  Dale,  Bancroft. 
McLeese,  Kenneth  Richard,  Exeter. 

NXVADA 

Army 
Grant.  Melvin  Lee.  Lemmon  Valley. 
MacKay.  WilUam  Michael.  Reno. 

Marine  Corpa 
Pue.  Charles  Alton.  Las  Vegas. 

NKW  HAMPSHIXK 

Army 
Beaudoin.  Gaetan  Jean  Guy,  Manchester. 
Blanchette,  Guy  Andre,  Manchester. 
Genest,  Richard  Edgar,  Manchester. 
Raymond  Richard  Paul,  Manchester. 
Roblchaud,  Roger  Edward,  Manchester. 

NEW   JEXSET 

Army 
Amendola,  James  Joseph,  Closter. 
Ashnault,  Raymond  John,  Cranford. 
Canmto,  Dennis  John,  West  New  York. 
Colasurdo,  Joseph  Peter,  Edison. 
Crllcelalr,  John  FrancU,  Rldgewood. 
Gooding,  William  Philip.  Edison. 
Green,  Leo  Frank,  Jr.,  Vineland. 
Hayes.  Jeremiah  Michael.  Jr.,  Bay  Head. 
Hetzel,  Norman  Ralph,  Mahwah. 
Mlone  Anthony  Victor,  Bayonne. 
Mobus,  Joseph  Patrick,  Harrison. 
Musselman,  Joseph  Henry,  MlUvllle. 
Nestor  Frank  Rodney,  Branchvllle. 
Ridge,  William  Francis,  Goucester. 
Robblns.  Ronald,  Trenton. 
Schoettner,  George  Craig,  Trenton. 
Solomon,  Robert  George,  Rahway. 
Wlckward,  William  J.,  North  Wlldwood. 

Marine  Corpa 
Brown,  Roger  Clinton,  Newark. 
Busch.  Thomas  Leopold.  HI.  Pennsauken. 
Chard,  Salum  Edward,  Jr..  Mlllvllle. 
Dowd,  John  Aldyslus,  Elizabeth. 
Graf,  Albert  Stephen,  Bogota. 
Heeson,  Joseph  Leonard,  m,  Pennsauken. 
Klnsler,  Frederick  C,  Jr.  North  Plalnfleld. 
Lawrence,  Michael  James,  Maplewood. 
Truex,  Glenn  Ellsworth,  Park  Ridge. 

Navy 
Bell,  Larry  Gene,  AUoway. 

NEW    MKXICO 

Armljo,  Frank  Charles,  Albuquerque. 
Delora,  Pedro  Ascencion,  Santa  Fe. 
Vigil,  Laurenclo,  Ocate. 

Marine  Corps 
Muskett,  Wayne,  Shlprock. 

NEW  TORK 

Army 
Adams.  Charles  Wesley,  McLean. 
Benvenuto,  Theodore  P.,  Jr.,  Unlondale. 
BrasUe,  Terrence  Carmine,  Rldgewood. 
Bruckner,  Howard  Russell,  Scarsdale. 
Brustman,  Douglas  John,  Jamaica  Estates. 
Cushman,  Harold  Edward,  Clark  Mills. 
Dlckerson,  Stanley  Heman,  Troupsburg. 
Dlllberto,  Kim  Michael,  Massapequa. 
Dorla.  Richard  Albert.  White  Plains. 
Finger,  David  Harold.  Eden. 
Gardner.  Wllhlmon,  New  York. 
Graham,  Johnnie.  Jr.,  New  York. 
Hopkins,  Paul  Robert,  Syracuse. 
Howard,  Ell  Page,  Jr.,  Pelham. 
Kldd,  Peter  Alan,  SlnclalrvlUe. 
Love,  Daniel  Haley,  Watklns  Glen. 
Massa,  Luis  Albert,  New  York. 
Mezzatesta,  Frederick,  Whltesboro. 
Miner,  George  Louis,  Southold. 
Musco,  Vincent  James,  Schenectady. 
Nelson,  Richard  William,  Valley  Stream. 
Noldln.  Richard  John,  New  York. 
Peterson,  Roy  Keith.  New  York. 
Potter.  James  Prank,  Newark. 
Pyle,  Howard  MacDonald,  Jr.,  PleasantviUe. 
Qulnn,  Ronald  Gene,  Hilton. 
Ruttan,  James  Earl,  Watertown. 


Salts,  Eric  Donn,  Plalnvlew. 
Scbell,  Robert  Charles,  Jr.,  Horseheads. 
SUversteta,  Gerald  Leon,  New  York. 
Simmons,  Bradley  Joseph,  Ancramdale. 
Sinclair,  John  James,  New  York. 
Wllhelm,  Richard  lliomas,  Rochester. 
Youngkrans.  Allan  T.,  Jr.,  Utlca. 

Marine  Corps 
Bruno,  Edward,  Long  Beach. 
Colorlo,  Joseph,  Blassapequa. 
Friable,  Jared  Arthur,  Selkirk. 
Gartty,  Charles  Joseph,  Jr.,  Flushing. 
Garlo,  Michael,  FlshklU. 
Ozlmek,  Ronald  Robert,  Depew. 
Semlnara,  Charles  Benjamin,  Syracuse. 
Shlpman,  James  Robert,  Syracxise. 
Smolarek,  Edwin  Joseph,  Jr.,  Buffalo. 
Zlmmer,  Jerry  Allen,  Maine. 

Navy 
Razzano,  Robert  Thomas,  Cohoes. 

NOETH    CAXOLINA 

Army 
Abraham,  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Wilmington. 
Barbee,  Garry  Dwlght.  Concord. 
Cannon.  George  Elmer.  Sr..  Tarboro. 
Clark.  Eugene  Paul.  Albemarle. 
Funderburk.  Rupert  A.,  Jr.,  Monroe. 
Howell,  William  Glenn,  OastonU. 
Matthews,  Charles  Crockett,  Clyde. 
McCulaton,  Harvey  Richard,  Advance. 
Parrlsh,  Rudolph  Stephen,  Fremont. 
Robertson.  Ronnie  Lee,  Old  Fort. 
Rodgers.  John  Carl.  Lumberton. 
Scott,  WUllam  Benford,  Jacksonville. 
Sprinkle,  James  LarrK^ran^U'^- 
Sykes,  Don  Richard,  Durham. 
Watson,  Richard  Colon,  Lenoir. 
Wellman,  Richard  Douglas,  Gastonia. 

Jtfarine  Corps 
Helms,  William  Gary,  Jr.,  Oxford. 
Lee,  Adren  Andrew,  Belmont. 
Thomas,  Michael  Jones,  Sanford. 

NOSTH     DAKOTA 

Army 
Kraft,  Robert  Leo,  Linton. 

OHIO 

Army 

Anderson,  William  John,  Jr.,  Lorain. 

Baker,  La  Brossle  Luclen,  Cleveland. 

Beatty,  James  Russell,  Lancaster. 

Beesler,  Charles  WllUam,  Columbus. 

Bowers,  Jerome  Earl,  Payne. 

Brundage,  Michael  Lester,  Cleveland. 

Carrion,  Jose  Antonio,  Lorata. 

Carter.  David  Edward.  Hamilton. 

Castle.  Virgil  Lee.  Athens. 

Childress,  Martin  Dean,  Marlon. 

Gay.  David  Austin,  Cleveland. 

Gelb,  Jeffery  Lynn,  Rootstown. 

Hand,  WllUam  Harry,  Lewlsburg. 

Harris,  Rickey  Elton,  ClnclnnaU. 

Hyatt,  Jerald  Michael,  Newark. 

Jones,  Robert  Arthur,  Olrard. 

Kanter,  Edward  Lee,  ClnclnnaU. 

Kester,  James  Joseph,  Warren. 
^  Klmsey,  Donald  Wayne,  Parma. 

La  Torre,  Edgardo  Rafael,  Lorain. 

Lappln.  Denny  Ray,  Canton. 

Lenlo,  Dale  James,  Cleveland. 

MlUlnger,  Glen  Allan,  Oak  Harbor. 

Roy,  Daniel  Thomas,  Cincinnati. 

Shwier,  Stephen  Paul,  Bowling  Green. 

Shaw,  Larry  Lee,  Rogers. 

Shumlnskl,  Stanley  John,  Windsor. 

Small,  Sam  Jarrell,  Jr.,  Toledo. 

Spllker,  James  Dennis,  Cincinnati. 

Stanley,  Thedous  Morris,  Akron.  

Stevens,    Rodney    Frankim,    Canal    Win- 
Chester. 
Stone,  Thomas  David,  Kettering. 
Strazzantl,  Alan  Peter,  Northfield. 
Wheeler,  Millard  Preston,  Hamersvllle. 
Zlsko,  Richard  Joseph,  North  Olmsted. 

Air  Force 
Walangltang,  Benjamin  T.,  Dayton. 
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Marine   Corps 
Blake,  James  William,  Sandiisky.' 
Caahman,  Ctomellus  James,  North  Royalton. 
Cunningham,  Stephen  Earl,  Cleveland. 
Dickey,  WUUam  Ronald,  Mentor. 
Durham.  WUUam  James,  Columbus. 
Porrlstal.  Russell  Patrlclc,  WlUoughby. 
Gase,  James  Plorian,  New  Rlegel. 
Gorvet.  William  Anthony,  Youngstown. 
Hltes.  Allen  Lynn,  Toledo. 
Hood,  Charles  Alan,  PalnesvUle. 
Hurd,  John  Lawrence,  Cincinnati. 
Lambert.  Cecil  Wayne,  Columbus. 
Marmle.  Robert  Theodore,  Columbus. 
McCabe.  Robert  Warren,  Cincinnati. 
Means,  Dana  Edward,  East  Liverpool. 
Porter,  Roy  Lynn,  Dalton. 
Sayers,  Thomas  Ralph,  Glouster. 
Welsh,  Frederick,  Mansfield. 

Navy 
MUano.  Joseph  John.  Canton. 

OKLAHOMA 

Army 
Barnett,  Paul  Wayne,  Dustln. 
HUl,  Jerry  WUUam,  Vlnlta. 
Hoskins,  Gary  Lee,  Chouteau. 
King.  Verlon  Donald,  Jr.,  Dewey. 
MandevlUe,  Ross  Edward,  Ripley.         i 
Martii)P,  Stephen  Lee,  Jay. 
McDoaell,  Terry  Keith,  Sapulpa. 
McDoweU,  Earl  Wayne.  Woodward. 
Pitts,  Derwln  Brooke,  Boswell. 
Roberts.  Charles  Dwalne,  Norman. 
Seals,  Clifford,  Eufaula. 
Wilson,  Richard  Lee.  Sapulpa. 

Marine  Corps 
Constlen,  John  Richard  W.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Reevs,  John  Curtis.  Calera. 
Sherrod,  Edward  Herbert,  Oklahoma  City. 
Smart,  Arvel  Ray,  MaysvUle. 

OREGON 

Army 
Armstrong,  Levi  Le«ter,  Cottage  Grove. 
Blair,  Anthony  Burdette.  Portland. 
Cook,  Douglas  Alex.  Portland. 
Greef,  Lawrence  Day,  Portland. 
Lentz,  David  Burnett,  North  Bend. 
Mogck,  Daryl  MUton,  Portland. 
Wheeler,  Larry  Jay.  Tangent. 
Wlbbens,  John  Edward,  Albany. 
Woods,  James  Robert.  Portland. 

Air  Force 
Dorman,  George  Stanton,  Salem. 

Marine  Corps 
GlUeran,  Dennis  Michael,  Stayton. 
Helntz.  Herbert  Charles.  Portland. 
McClaflin.  Robert  P..  Corvallis. 
McWhorter,  James  Elmer,  Beaverton. 
Torres.  David,  Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Army 
Amovltz,  Richard  Michael.  McKeesport. 
Barker,  Ray  MUton,  Yatesboro. 
Bean,  David  Elton,  Clarendon. 
Buchanan,  Roy  Otis,  Cochranton. 
Bugar.  Joseph  Edward,  Jr.,  CoatesvUle. 
CoUetto,  Albert  V..  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 
Detwller,  Lawrence  R.,  Jr.,  PhoenixvUle. 
GlUen,  Frederick  Paul,  Clalrton. 
Hashin,  Joseph  Michael,  Jr.,  Mlnersville. 
Hockenberry,  Edwin  Cloyd,  East  Waterford. 
Kostlck,  Paul  Francis,  GUberton. 
Labanlsh,  George  Michael,  Leechburg. 
Lasslter,  Kenney  Earl,  Philadelphia. 
Madonna,  Domlnlck  Joseph,  Pittsburgh. 
McKems,  Thomas  Patrick,  Mahanoy  City. 
Newell,  Ronald  Eugene,  Shippensburg. 
Polefka,  John  Am,  PhoenixvUle. 
Ragland.  Fred  Michael,  Philadelphia. 
Reefer,  Charles  Lenard,  Jamestown. 
Smith,  David  Francis,  Ell  wood  City. 
Webster,  Jay  Dennis,  Jr.,  Lltltz. 
Zeltner,  WUUam  J.,  in,  Philadelphia. 

Marine  Corps 
Gibson,  Clifford  Michael,  Irwin. 
Gray,  Gary  Gerald.  Rlmersburg. 


Hermann.     Louis     Vincent,     Jr..     ClUton 
HelgbtB. 

Hughes,  John  Edward  D.,  Jr..  Pittsburgh. 
Kroh,  Carl  Fred,  Ranshaw. 
Magerr,  WUUam  Leo,  III,  Chester. 
McGUl.  Michael  Gregory,  Pittsburgh. 
Porter,  Raymond  James,  Pittsburgh. 
Ryan,  Robert  Anthony,  Philadelphia. 
Sampson.  Gerald  Hubert,  WlUlamsport. 
Sheridan,  Michael  Franklin,  Atglen. 
Stanton,  James,  Honesdale. 
Wlngert,  James  Albert,  Big  Run. 

RHODE   ISI.AND 

Army 

Hill,  Frank  Allen,  m,  Warwick. 
Stephenson.  Gary  Lucky.  Barrlngton. 

Navy 
Bourne,  George  Leander.  East  Providence. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Army 
Bell,  Newton  Thomas.  Jr..  I^>artanburg. 
Bowman.  Curtis,  BranchviUe. 
Cureton,  Johnny  Jacob,  Jr.,  Williamston. 
Miles,  Harold  Gene,  Travelers  Rest. 
Rowell,  Franklin  Delano.  Coliunbia. 
Smith,  William  Thomas.  SummervUle. 
Tyler,  Jeesle  James,  Neesee. 
Woods,  Advert,  Jr..  Clio. 

Air  Force 
Bratton,  Roy  Donald.  Adamsburg. 

Marine  Corps 
McMakln,  WaUace  Thomson.  Union. 
Turner.  Lindsay  Clinton,  Edgemoor. 
Walker,  Luther,  Jr.,  Johnston. 

Navy 
Parks,  Charles  H..  Jr.,  Aiken 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Overacker.  Earl  John,  Faith. 

TENNESSEE 

Army 
Bradford,  John  Leslie,  Livingston. 
Garrigus,  Harry,  Dresden. 
Henry,  George  Edward,  Palmer. 
Hicks,  James  Larry.  Hilham. 
Humphrey,  Lawrence  James.  Plney  Flats. 
Jones,  Jimmy  Lewis,  Klngsport. 
Kolwyck,  John  A.,  Darden. 
Sherlln,  Freddie  Michael,  Athens. 
Smith,  Charles  Edward.  Jr..  Chattanooga. 
Snyder.  Thomas  Dean.  Johnson  City. 
Torbett,  Stephen  Justene,  Plney  Flats 
Tuxpln.  Gordon  James,  Jr.,  Memphis. 

Air  Force 
Morton,  James  Edward.  Jr.,  Memphis. 

Marine  Corps 
Majors,  Daniel  William,  Memphis. 
Sharpe,  Dennis  Claude,  Linden. 
Stone,  Ben  Wade.  WhltleyvlUe. 

TEXAS 

Army 
Ball,  David  Martin,  Austin. 
Bell,  Leslie  Raven,  San  Antonio. 
Bird,  Jackie  Dean,  Jr.,  Houston. 
Candler,  Donald  Prlester,  Temple. 
Churan,  Ronald  Bruce,  Port  Neches. 
Cope,  Charles  Ricky.  Houston. 
Deleon,  Mario  P.,  Robstown. 
Deleon,  Mario  P.,  Robetown. 
Dykes,  Monte  Dale,  Sherman. 
Freestone,  David  Edward,  Austin. 
Gallndo,  Guadalupe,  Jr.,  Rockport. 
Green,  Melvln,  Cleveland. 
Hall,  John  Stanley,  Austin. 
Laxson,  Richard  Douglas,  Denton. 
MarxmlUer,  Gary  Edward,  Ft.  Worth. 
McDonald,  Lonzo  O.,  AmarlUo. 
McLennan,  Roy  Dewayne,  Waco. 
Mohn,  Laurance  Richard,  Jr..  Fort  Worth. 
Munoz,  Johnny,  Conroe. 
Muse,  Michael  Dennis,  Garland. 
Nelson,  Sylvester,  Jr.,  Newton. 
Pennington.  Edward  Lee.  PhUUps. 
Reyes,  Molses  A..  Jr..  El  Paso. 


Scbulte.  Norman  Douglas,  Houston. 
Simon.  Thomas  James,  Houston. 
Sims,  John  Charles,  Jr.,  Corpus  Ohrlstl. 
Sparks.  Paul  AUan,  Houston. 
Thompson,  Joseph  David,  Rule. 
Weaver,  WUUam  Carrell,  Harllngen. 
Williams,  Freddy  Thomas.  Friona. 
Young,  Gary  Eugene.  Universal  City. 
Zunlga.  Daniel  Moran,  San  Antonio. 

Marine  Corps 

Allen,  Earnest,  Jr.,  Houston. 
Anderson,  Richard  Allen,  Houston. 
Anzaldua,  Alberto  Torres,  Santa  Rosa. 
Jarrell,  Kenith  Lewis,  Odessa. 
McAnlnch,  Michael  Alan,  Houston. 
Montanlo,  Andrew,  Victoria. 
Ortiz,  Jose  Angel,  Corpus  Ohrlstl. 
Rivera,  Ruben,  Weslaco. 
Roberts.  Bobby  Lee,  Dripping  Springs. 

Navy 
Norwood,  Joe  William,  Van  Alstyne. 
Smith,  Philip  Thomas,  Austin. 

UTAH 

Army 

Garner.  Larry  D.,  Sunset. 

Marine  Corps 

Butcher,  Dewey  Frank,  Ogden. 
Smith.  Gerald  Allen,  oigden. 

VZRMONT 

Army 
Basslgnanl,  William  John,  Newfane. 
Inkel,  Guy  Marcel,  Beecher  Falls. 
Lavigne,  Stewart  James.  Essex  Junction. 

VIRGINIA 

Army 
Caton.  Gerald  Lewis,  Springfield. 
HoUifleld,  Roger  Dale,  Arlington. 
Lotrldge,  Gerald  Stephen,  Arlington. 
Mattox,  Dennis  Mayon,  Roanoke. 
Oxendine,  Rodney  Glenn,  Yorktown. 
Robertson,  Marshall  Eugene.  Portsmouth. 
Talley.  Larry  James,  Richmond. 
Taylor.  Howard  Franklin,  Ashland. 
Washington,  Robert  Allan,  Winchester. 

Marine   Corps 
Buchanan,  Charles  C,  Bristol. 
Collier,  Charles  Michael,  FlshervlUe. 
Grayson.  Welby  Herbert  III,  Vienna. 
Hammerbeck,  Edward  Cox,  Arlington. 
Hemp,  Stuart  Franklin,  Richmond. 
Hoffler,  Richard  William,  Alexandria. 
Mcintosh,  Richard  Robert,  Newport  News. 
McLaughUn,  Francis,  Chatham. 
Nadeau.  Rotend  Harold,  Fort  Belvolr. 

WTASHINGTON 

Army 
DiUard.  Donald  Gary,  Wapato. 
Harvey,  Gary  Wayne,  Seattle. 
Miotke,  Steven  Michael,  Puyallup. 
Murphy,  John  Francis,  Wenatchee. 
Prince  Stephen  Robert,   Wenatchee. 

Marine  Corps 
Hombel,  Ray  Earl,  Spokane. 
Honea.  Stanley  Ray,  Seattle. 
Hulbert,  Jeffrey  Lee.  Klrkland. 
Sparkland.  Leonard  Peter,  Mercer  Island. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Army 
Armes,  Bobby  Wayne,  Sophia. 
Bennett,  Douglas  Alvln,  Beckley. 
Davis,  John  Michael,  Saxon. 
Gentry.  Terrance  Nell,  Man. 
Hackney.   Donnie  Lee,   SlssonvlUe. 
Jackson,  Lawrence  Henry,  Red  Jacket. 
Mahoney,  John  Morrison,  Bakerton. 
Phlfer,  Clyde  Edward,  Jr..  Charleston. 
Smith.  John  Gerdes.  Hico. 
Taylor,  Russell  Allen.  Elklns. 

Air  Force 
Hamrick.  Kenneth  James,  Morgantown. 

Marine  Corps 
Ford,  Kenneth  Raymond.  Fairmont. 
Lanham,  Donald  Gene,  Rainelle. 
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WISCONSIN 


Army 
Bozlnski,  John  Michael,  Superior. 
Goodness,  Kenneth  Glen,  Nekoosa. 
Green,  Dennis  Joseph,  West  DePere. 
Heider,  William  Stephen,  Waukesha. 
Kink,  David  Robert,  Mlddleton. 
Larson,  Randolph  Louis,  Milwaukee. 
Roeenow,  Thomas  Arthur,  Cashton. 
Schmidt,  Larry  Roman,  Oconomowoc. 
Ulrich.  Jayson  Fred,  Milwaukee. 
Unslnn,  Michael  Joseph,  Green  Bay. 
Vanderboom,  Paul  Ward,  Jr..  Fond  Du  Lac. 

Marine  Corps 
Gregorlus  Michael  Jon,  Appleton. 
Grusczynskl,  Edward  Roy.  Denmark. 
Ray,  Ronald  John,  Greenleaf . 
Rice,  James  Roy,  Cudahy. 
Rossow,  Gerald  John,  La  Crosse. 

GUAM 

Army 
Dela-Criiz,  Frederico  V.,  Agana. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Army 
Cruz-Lebron,  Gaspar,  San  Juan. 
Del  Valle,  Sanchez  Alejo,  Bayamon. 
Lopez,  Peter,  Toa  Baja. 
Rodriguez-Guzman  Abeladro,  Hato  Rey. 
Rosado-Borges,  Jose  F.,  Areclbo. 
Vasquez-Santlago  Efraln,  Bayamon. 

Marine  Corps 
Perez-Padln,  Juan  Ramon,  QuebradlUas. 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Army 
Francis,  James  Augustus,  St.  Thomas. 

Deaths  Resulting  From  Hostile  Action  in 
Vietnam  in  September  1969 

ALABAMA 

Army 

Chuchwell.  Donald  Walter,  Birmingham. 
Darwin,  James  David,  Plsgah. 
Foster,  Joe  Albert,  Jr.,  Birmingham. 
Harwell,  Gary  Curtis,  Athens. 
Jackson,  David  RoUand,  Sheffield. 
Miller,  Johnnie  Robert,  Mount  OUve. 
Smith,  David  WUlard,  Opelika. 

Marine  Corps 
Lavender,  Robert  Edward,  Montgomery. 
McLeod,  Charles  William.  Gadsden. 

ARIZONA 

Army 
Caamano,  Leonard  Olguln,  Tucson. 
Cruz,  Tony,  Phoenix. 
Ramirez.  Armando,  WlUcox. 

Marine  Corps 
Chllders,  Melvln  Ronald.  Phoenix. 

Navy 
Kallna,  Edward  Charles,  Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 
Metz,  Danny  Ray,  London. 
Moore,  Charles  Ray,  Ferndale. 
Sanders,  Wayne  Jackson,  RatcllfT. 
Thomas,  Michael  Herman.  Hot  Springs. 
Marine  Corps 
"^Ellis.  Charles  Westley.  Jr..  Wldener. 
Sherril.  Richard  Wayne,  Hartman. 
WilUams.  Harvey  Lee,  Camden. 

CALIFORNIA  I  -  • 

Army 
Alcorn.  Dale  Robert,  Jr.,  Redondo  Beach. 
Alford.  Mark  Carl.  Atascadero. 
Ananlan.  John  Moses,  San  Francisco. 
Barrett,  Frederick  Harry,  Granada  Hills. 
Bartlebaugh,  Dennis  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 
Bowden.  Byron  Bill,  Ramona. 
Bowen,  John  Lewis.  Monterey. 
Bowles.  Theophllus,  San  Francisco. 
Box,  John  Robert,  Los  Angeles. 
Bums,  Michael  Thomas,  San  Diego. 


Chunko,  George  David,  National  City. 
Cochrane,  Gregg  Lawrence,  Santa  Clara. 
Cooke,  Robert  Allen,  Durham. 
Cuthbert,  Lowry  Taylor,  Compton. 
De  Mello,  Bryan  Joe,  Palo  Alto. 
Dl  Bart,  Louis  Scott,  San  Jose. 
Field,  James  Roland,  Pacific  PaUsades. 
Jackson,  Chester  Lee,  Riverside. 
Klsh,  Ernest,  Inglewood. 
Lahna,  Gary  WUUam,  Long  Beach. 
Landberg,  Peter  Thomas,  Lynwood. 
Monk,  Sherman  Dalton.  Los  Palos. 
Montellano,  Michael  A.,  Los  Angeles. 
Newsome,  Johnny,  Los  Angeles. 
Ogren,  Jerry  Lewis,  Stockton. 
Rodriguez,  Encamaslon,  La  Mlrada. 
Rogers,  James  Steven,  San  Fernando. 
Bosenlund,  Nels  Vem,  II.  Areata. 
Ryan,  Jerry  Van.  Walnut  Creek. 
Slmeth.  Thomas  James,  Sr.,  San  Diego. 
Stanton,  Soott  Neal,  Sherman  Oaks. 
Sterling,  John  Charles,  Concord. 
Strouse,  Larry  Dale,  Granada  Hills. 
Valadez.  Tlmmy.  Los  Angeles. 
Ward.  Patrick  Michael.  Arcadia. 

Marine  Corps 
Baade,  Robert  Richard,  II,  Long  Beach. 
Bohllg,  James  Richard,  Crockett. 
Ford.  David  Todd,  Hayward. 
Goldmeyer,  Charles  Henry,  San  Diego. 
Hamilton,  Roland  Charles,  Anaheim. 
Ledbetter,  Larry  Douglas.  Bellflower. 
Lowery.  Roger  Dale,  Areata. 
Montez,  Frank  James,  Salinas. 
RobUlard,  Larry  Kenneth.  Torrance. 
Tldwell,  Erich  Llnwood.  El  Centro. 
Walker.  John  Wesley,  Orange. 
Young,  Thomas  Everett,  San  Diego. 

COLORADO 

Army 
Moore.  James  Lee.  Colorado  Springs. 

Air  Force 
McBrlde,  Albert  Cayrl,  LeadvlUe. 

Marine  Corps 
Ogbourn,  Gayman  Crandall,  Elizabeth. 

CONNECTICUT 

Army 
Goulet,  Ronald  Marcel,  Thompson vllle. 
Pepe."  George  William,  East  Granby. 
Rolfs.  Gerhard,  OakvlUe. 

Marine  Corps 
Blttner.  Robert  Edward,  Jr..  Kensington. 
Burns,  James  Arthur,  Granby. 
Clark,  Frederick  Ralph,  Jewett  City. 
Morlarty.  Patrick  O'Neal.  Hartford. 

DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 

Army 
Camp,  John  Holmes,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Moore,  John  Otis,  Washington. 
Pearson,  Richard  Ellsworth,  Washington. 
Pierce,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Tompkins.  James  Ervin,  Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Army 
Batts.  WUUam  George,  Avon  Park. 
Bustamante,  Gilberto,  Tampa. 
Byrd,  Reginald  Tyrone,  West  Palm  Beach. 
Fields,  Kenneth  Wayne,  Fort  Pierce. 
Gelger.  Charles  Richard.  GalnesvlUe. 
Gwinn.  Richard  Alfred,  Miami. 
Hatch,  Kenneth  Neal,  Pensacola. 
Labrecque.  Robert  William,  Riviera  Beach. 
Lawler,  Thomas  Frederick,  Tampa. 
Odum,  Michael  Ralph  R.,  Tallahassee. 
Smith,  Neal  Arthur,  Gainesville. 
Tittle,  WUUam  Edward,  West  Palm  Beach. 

Marine  Corps 

Charles.  Terry  Lee,  Tampa. 
Lafrenlere,  Paul  Joseph,  Jr.,  Pensacola. 
Moultrie,  Calvin,  Pensacola. 
Scott.  James  Elvln,  Pensacola. 

GEORGIA 

Army 
Barbre,  Samuel  David,  Albany. 
Cagle,  Randy  Graham,  Menlo. 


Fordham,  Russell  Carrell.  Albany. 
GUsson.  Johnny  William.  Savannah. 
Jackson.  Pred  Orr,  Jr.,  Fort  Bennlng. 
Jenkins.  Anthony  Leroy.  Balnbrtdge. 
McDonald.  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Merchant,  Lonnle  Vester,  Hazelhurst. 
Swann,  Johnny  Delbert.  Atlanta. 

Air  Force 
Cameron,  Jamek  Frederick,  Simons  Island. 
Smith,  Fred  Winston,  Savannah. 

Marine  Corps 
Arthur,  Jesse  James,  III.  Atlanta. 
McKenzle.  Johnny  Ray.  Columbus. 
Morgan.  Major  Boone,  Jr..  Chamblee. 

HAWAII 

Army 
Andrada.  WUfredo  Balagot.  Hllo. 
Kauhalhao.  Johnny  KuUlel.  Honaunau. 
Mllar.  Alberto.  Jr..  Hllo. 
Pacheco.  Michael  Jerome.  Pala  Maul. 
Pacolba,  Alfredo,  Honolulu. 
Salvatore.     Thomas     Anthony.     Walmea 
Kauai. 

IDARO 

Army 
Ward.  Johnny  Lee,  Cambridge. 

Marine  Corps 
Aslett.  Allan  Theo.  Twin  Falls. 

ILLINOIS 

Army 
Carlson.  John  Edward,  Round  Lake. 
Cartland,  Donald  Norman,  Oak  Park. 
Collins,  Michael  Lee,  Rockford. 
Cooney.  Phillip  Bemard,  Berwyn. 
Derrington,  Earmon  Ray,  Rockford. 
Dine,  James  Charles.  Granite  City. 
Greco,  Michel  Jack,  Chicago. 
Henderson,  Stephen  Carl,  Kenney. 
Knechtges,  Michael  Allen,  Chicago. 
Knutson,  Felix  Delano,  Chicago. 
Larson,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Rock  Island. 
Leopold,  Lester  Harold,  Wilmington. 
Moore,  Donald  Eugene,  Chicago. 
Price,  Gary  Donald,  Hebron. 
Selbert,  Michael  Robert,  Parkersburg. 
Trock,  Theodore  Allen,  Lansing. 

Air  Force 
Newberry.  Wayne  Ellsworth.  East  St.  LoiUs. 

Marine  Corps 
Burrls,  Joseph  Samuel,  III,  Chicago. 
Clough,  Donnie  Joe,  Charleston. 
GatUn,  Jerry  Gene,  Waukegan. 
Hammond.  Pete  B.,  Belleville. 
Janousek,  Ronald  James,  Posen. 
Lynch.  Daniel  Michael.  Chicago. 
MulUneaux,  Steven  Paul,  Des  Plalnes. 
Page,  Ronnie,  Chicago. 
Navy 
Klerznowskl,  Terrence  E.,  Crete. 

INDIANA 

Army 
Goodnight,  Jackie  Lee,  Martinsville. 
Higglns,  Thomas  Andrew.  Vlncennes. 
Hudson,  Ronald  Charles,  Gary. 
Leming.  Charles  R.,  Columbus. 
Morrow.  James  Ralph,  Greensburg. 
Person,  Robert  Lee,  Richmond. 

Air   Force 
Acher,  Robert  Paul,  Jr.,  Greensburg. 
Ross,  Charles  Brent,  Brazil. 
Marine   Corps 
Fisher.  Robert  Leroy,  Brookston. 
Golc,  Joseph  Louis,  Jr.,  Indianapolis. 
HoUman.  David  Lee.  EvansvlUe. 

IOWA 

Army 
Reavls,  Brett  Grant,  GrtnneU. 

Marine  Corps 
Hartogh,  David  Michael,  Waterloo. 
Hlckerson,  Jerry  Warner,  Corydon. 

Navy 
Sampers,  James  WUUam,  Storm  Lake. 
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KAMIAS 

Armif  ^ 

Squl«r.  WlllUm  Ruuell,  Jr.,  Kownell.       ' 
Stanfleld,  Qtaj  Kelvin,  Cluuiute. 
Van  Winkle.  Jeai  H.,  Jr.,  Jtinetlon  Olty. 

Marine  Corpa 
Denton,  Dennis  Alan,  Holton. 
Metager,  Oeorge  Leonard,  Kanaas  City. 

Na»y 
Wblte,  Mlcbael  I«  Vem.  Leneza. 

KZMTTTCXT 

Army 
CoUlngbam.  John  Edward,  Newport. 
Daugberty.  CecU,  Harrodsburg. 
Oftbbard.     Tbomas     Jefferson,     Highland 
Heights. 
Kuhlenhoelter,  Jimmy.  Bowling  Qreen. 
Utaey,  Michael  Lewis,  Muldraugh. 
Pease,  Kenneth  Wayne,  Hickory. 
Tates,  James  Irvine,  Mount  Eden. 

Air  Force 
Tates.  Manured,  PlkevlUe. 

LOXnSIAVA 

Army 
Bradley,  Glenn  Martin,  Owensboro. 
Broussaid.  lieo  James,  Jr.,  New  Orleans. 
■lawTitf^gM,  James,  Jr.,  Independence. 
Johnson.  Jenny  Layton,  Bimkle. 
Maye,  Iiilchael  McKenzle.  New  Orleans. 
Megeibee,  James  Wood.  Mlnden. 

Marine  Corps 
Lafleur.  Robert  Wayne.  Oberlln. 
wngbt.  Frank,  Jr.,  Monroe. 

icAim 

Army 
Belanger,  Albert  Lee.  Auburn. 
Boobar,  Larry  Daniel.  La  Orange. 
Duprey,  Danny  Lee,  Ft.  FiUrfleld. 
Skldgri,  Do(nald  Sidney,  Newport. 

lUaTLAMD 

Army 
BaUey,  ToUle,  Baltimore. 
Brltz,  Rcoiald  Joseph.  Sevema  Park. 
Dean,  Carl  Andrew.  Edgewater. 
Placentlno,  Michael  AUen,  Baltimore. 
Sc4>p.  Alfred  Oeorge.  Sr.,  Fort  Oeorge  G. 
Meade. 

Jtrarine  Corpa 

Bailey.  Lelaod  Alston,  Baltimore. 
B\irton.  John  Lee.  Baltimore. 
Rice.  Jerry  David.  Baltimore. 
Seldon,  David  Scott.  Quantlco. 
Waldman,  WlUUun  Herman,  Jr.,  Berkshire. 
MASSACHUsnrs 
Army 
Benjamin,  Gary  Thomas,  Berkshire  Village. 
Kalen.  John  Joseph.  Mllford. 
McOormack.  William  Edward.  Wobum. 
Ollnsky.  Walter  Stanley.  Jr.,  Revere. 

Marine  Corpa 
McOarry,  James  Klan,  Raynham. 

MICHIGAN 

Army 
Austin,  Scotty  Gene.  Grand  Haven. 
Benolt,  Robert  Charles.  Jr.,  Mount  Clemens. 
Borr,  Jeffrey.  Grand  Rapids. 
Comwell.  Thomas  Glenn.  Port  Huron. 
DlggB,  WUllam  Franklin,  Howell. 
Elchhom,  Monty  Jay,  Croswell. 
Elting.  Steven  Vernon.  Veetaburg. 
Gibson.  Bruce  Stewart.  Allen  Park. 
Olvens,  David  Jerry.  Warren. 
Harris,  Hal,  Detroit. 
Hartsuff.  Leo  Francis,  East  Lansing. 
Henry,  Bernard  James.  Harrison. 
Hoeker,  Joseph  Alan,  Spring  Lake. 
Hutchinson,  Walter  Eugene,  Durand. 
Jaqulsh.  James  Ivan.  Traverse  City. 
Miller,  Raymond  P..  n,  Algonac. 
Nauss,  Brent  Britten,  Howell. 
Persicke,  Allan  Wayne,  Benton  Harbor. 
Petre,  Ronnie  Joeapb.  Inkster. 
Ray,  Dewey  Vem,  Frankfort. 


Sarah,  Hugh  Henry.  Plymouth. 
Servantes.  Joseph  Anthony,  Inkster. 
Smith,  Delbert  Ray,  Jasper. 
Standifer,  Antbcmy,  Detnrit. 
Stockdale,  James  Byron.  Detroit. 
Surber,  Mark  Wayne,  Sterling. 
Taylor,  Charles  Franklin.  Detn^t. 
Vllek,  Ronald  Craig,  Decatur. 
White,  Bedford  Frederick,  Detroit. 
Wilson,  WlUard  Eugene,  Flint. 

Marine  Corpa 
Baker,  Bobby  Gene,  Grand  Junction. 
Hughes,  Gregory  John,-  Royal  Oak. 
Kennedy,  Donald  Lee,  Madison  Heights. 

Havy 
Smith,  Scott  PbilUp,  Chelsea. 
Spenelll,  Dennis  Arthur,  Detroit. 

lIINmSOTA 

Army 
Bwald,  Woodrow  Johnsen,  Jr.,  Internation- 
al Falls. 
Haider,  Michael  Edward,  St.  Paul. 
Price.  Thomas  John.  Stephen. 
Troy,  Peter  John,  St.  Paul. 
Weltzel,  Billy  Dan,  Albert  Lee. 
Ferguson,  Dermis  Wayne,  Minneapolis. 
Uebl.  Donald  Alvln,  Fairfax. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Army 

Beard.  Asberry.  Jr.,  Vlcksburg. 
Edmonson,  Bobby,  Laurel. 
Robinson,  Joequln.  Laurel. 

Marine  Corpa 
Walker,  Troy  Lee,  Corinth. 
Mmsouu 
Army 

Bishop,  Ronald  Burk,  Hazelwood. 
Cassmeyer,  Victor  Paul,  Jr.,  Jefferson  City. 
Miller.  Clinton  Eugene,  Cabool. 
Skinner,  Larry  Rlckford,  Wlnfleld. 
Smith,  James  Wesley,  Napoleon. 
White,  Cordis  Ray.  Lamar. 
Marine  Corpa 
Atkinson.  Charles  Leon,  St.  Joseph. 

Navy 
Aly.  Leslie  Morgan.  Desoto. 

MONTANA 

Army 
Best,  Richard  James,  Jr..  KaUspell. 

NSSaASKA 

Army 
Doak.  SUnley  Wayne,  McCook. 
Fork.  Norman  Kermlt.  Laurel. 
Lamboody,  John  Patrick,  Omaha. 
Lange,  Dean  Richard,  Nebraska  City. 
McAllister.  Cameron  Trent.  Omaha. 
Peetzke.  Ronald  Eugene.  Hampton. 
Sralth,  Thomas  Leroy,  Omaha. 

Air  Force 
Wlesneth.  Robert  Paul,  Louisville. 

NEVADA 

Army 
Howe,  Steven  Timothy,  Ely. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Army 
Brown.  Mark  Larry,  Hampton. 
McGlone,  Michael  Tbomas,  Dover. 
Tltcomb,  Robert  Paul,  Farmington. 

Jlfanne  Corps 
Joy.  William  Clyde.  Epsom. 

NEW   JEESET 

Army 
BuUwlnkel.  Alden  John.  Dunellen. 
Halladay,  John  Anthony,  MerchantvUle. 
Lupu,  John  William,  Middlesex. 
Lyons,  WllUam  Michael,  m,  Ft.  Lee. 
Pypniowskl,  Larry,  White  Ho\ise  Sta. 
Stephanac,  Mark  John,  Garfield. 
Woods,  Jamee  Bernard,  Jr..  New  Milford 
Young.  Stephen  Walter.  CoUliigswood. 


V 


Jtfarfne  Corpa 

Albert.  David.  Paramus. 
Sylvia.  Jerry,  Palisades. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Army 
Hanawald.  Len  Martin.  Albuquerque. 
Romero.  Charles  Anthony.  Albuquerque. 
WlUard.  James  Monroe.  Albuquerque. 
Young.  Stephen  Andrew,  Las  Cruces. 

NEW  TOEK 

Army 
AvUea,  Alfredo  Edwardo,  New  York. 
Bortle,  Jonathan  R.,  Macedon. 
Bowdler,  Gary  Lee,  North  Tonawanda. 
Bruce,  Robert.  FlshklU. 
Dyer,  Martin  Barry,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Emery,  Charles  Henry,  Jr..  Buffalo. 
Ooggln.  John  PhlUip,  New  York. 
Hall.  James  Henry,  Hollls. 
Kneeland,  Paul  Jamee,  Lockport. 
McOovem,    Michael    John,    Jr.,    Cambria 
Heights. 
Petteys,  Cornel,  WynantsklU. 
Soott,  Duane  Carl,  Friendship. 
Thielges,  Charles  Theodore,  Buffalo. 

Air  Force 
Pitches,  James  Sutherland,  Yonkers. 

Marine  Corpa 
Betancourt,  James,  New  York. 
Bushey,  WllUam  Timothy,  Mahopac. 
Carabba,  Richard  Aloysius,  New  York. 
Costanza,  Kenneth  David,  Rochester. 
Fellows,  David  Thomas,  Caledonia. 
Kane,  Bruce  Edward,  Deer  Park. 
Morrlssey,  Richard  Thomas,  Unlondale. 
Rivera,  David,  New  York. 
Slattery,  James  Dennis,  New  York. 
Starkey.  Richard  William.  Schenectady. 
Steen.  Anthony  Michael,  Troy. 
Walker,  John  Joseph,  New  York. 
Washington,  Willie  James,  Rockaway. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Army 
Brown.  Lonnle,  Jr.,  WlUiamston. 
Burlock,  Kenneth  George,  Jr.,  Jacksonville. 
Campbell,  James  Clyde,  Raeford. 
Crosby,  James  Edward,  Greensboro. 
Ellis,  Larry  Wayne,  Raleigh. 
Oenwright,  McKenzle  W.,  Winnabow. . 
Hager.  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  Kannapolls. 
Hathoock,  Larry  Cecil,  Stanfleld. 
Jones,  Stokely  James,  Goldsboro. 
McGee  George  Franklin,  Lenoir. 

Air  Force 
Norman,  Thomas  Wiley.  Jr..  Roper. 
Williams.  Roy  Colon,  Jr.,  Eagle  Springs. 

Marine  Corpa 
Acker,  Odell  Bernard  Pate,  Winston-Salem. 
Lemmond.  Walter  Van,  in,  Liunberton. 
Meeks,  Ricky  Lee,  Mebane. 
Pennington,  Kenneth  Edward,  Durham. 
Sargent,  Edward  Ray,  King. 
Speight,  Johnnie  Moses,  Jr.,  FarmvlUe. 
Wrenn,  Larry  Curtis.  FayettevlUe. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Elsbernd,  David  Duane,  Crosby. 
Schmltz,  Robert  Eugene,  Martin. 

OHIO 

Army 
Blister.  James  Stanley,  Fairview. 
Broumas,  Andre  George,  Youngstown. 
Carter.  WllUam  Edwin.  Van  Wert. 
Chaney.  Stephen  John,  Marion. 
Clark,  Barry  Robert,  Maple  Heights. 
Crist.  Stephen  Edward,  Conneaut. 
Danlson,  Joseph  WllUam,  Columbus. 
Denny,  Terry  Lee,  Sandusky. 
Foust,  Kenneth  Edward,  Lima. 
Franks,  Davltt  John,  Cleveland. 
Futo,  John  Anthony,  Cleveland. 
Haben,  Merle  WllUam,  Bradford. 
Handel,  Libero  Charles.  Cleveland  Heights. 
Hanna,  David  RuaseU,  CUnton. 
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Heldrlch.  Gregg  WllUam.  Huron. 
Joecken,  Richard  Kenneth,  Columbus. 
Kempf .  Douglas  Scott,  Coshocton. 
Lalonde,  Harry  Frank,  Jr.,  Toledo. 
Lewis.  David,  Cleves. 
Perry,  Kenneth  Lee,  Franklin. 
Prose,  CharieB  WllUam,  Jr.,  McDermott. 
Saunders,  Clyde  William.  Springfield. 
Scheuer,  Bobby  Dale,  Cincinnati. 
Snyder,  Thomas  Lynn,  Amherst. 
Stewart,  Henry  Matt.  Jr.,  Cincinnati. 
Tonon,  James  Anthony.  Cleveland. 
Vastine,  Larry  Charles.  McDermott. 
Wright.  John  Edward,  ClrclevUle. 
Air  Force 

Wilbelm,  Frederick,  Cincinnati. 
JvraHne  Corp* 

Corslno,  Eddie  Nelson,  Ix)raln. 

Cravens,  Danny  Carol,  West  Alexandria. 

Douglas,  Delbert,  Toledo. 

Krueger,  Randall  Lee,  Lakevlew. 
Navy 

Turner,  Richard  Mathlas,  Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA 

Army 
Tracy,  John  Wayne,  Seminole. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Heidebrecht.  Dale  Roger.  Bethany. 
Lucas,  Paul  David,  Broken  Arrow. 
Reed.  John  Arthur,  Mulhall. 
Tuell,  Robert  Lee,  HI,  Tulsa. 

OREGON 

Army 
Deaton.  Charles  Thomas.  Klamath  Falls. 
Hanson,  Edward  Maynard.  Bend. 
Montag,  Lee  Edward,  Portland. 

Marine  Corps 
Johnson,  WUllam  Melvln,  Detroit. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Army 
Foulk.  Paul  Frederick,  Greenville. 
Guy,  Thomas  Edward,  Philadelphia. 
Harris,  Charles  Louise,  Marlanna. 
Kllpatrlck,  Donald  Robert,  Bethlehem. 
Leonard,  Kenneth  Edward,  Havertown. 
Long.  Charles  Elbert,  Harrisburg. 
Lord,  Eric  Anthony,  Philadelphia. 
McDowell.  Laurence  Thomas,  Levlttown. 
Murphy,  Dennis  James,  Darby. 
Nesterak,  Norman  Louis,  Coaldale. 
Preslipskl,  Michael,  Jr.,  Shavertown. 
Ream,  Eric  Allan.  Schaefferstown. 
Thomas,  Raymond  Bruce,  ColumbU. 

Air  Force 
Wccker,  Harry  Herr.  Dauphin. 

Marine  Corps 
Baker,  David  Richard,  Antes. 
McGlnnis.  Michael  Brian,  Levlttown. 
Mikula,  Carl  Stephen,  North  Braddock. 

Navy 
Sickles,  James  Arthiw.  Johnstown. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Army 
Alexander.  Barry  Kenneth.  Clemson. 
Barrs,  Shelton  Ferrell.  Charleston. 
Bryant,  Jerry,  Greenwood. 
Cox,  Joseph  WllUam,  Johns  IsUnd. 
Henneghan,  Robert  Lee,  Coward. 
Pessler,  Steven  Leroy,  Charleston  Heights. 
Stenhouse.  J.  Lynn,  Jr..  Fountain  Inn. 
Trusty.  Michael  Jefferson.  Taylors. 

Martne  Corps 
Banks.  Michael  Francis.  Joanna. 

flf  crine  Corps 
Chesebrovtgh.  John  Lane,  Beaufort. 

TENNXS8KE 

Army 
Gibson.  Lonnle  Lowell,  Jelllco. 
Gold,  Fred  Edward,  ClarksvlUe. 
Haynes.  Bobby  Gene.  Flag  Pond. 
Haynes,  Ron  Jackson.  Vonore. 


Koonce.'Michael  Earl,  Ripley. 
Potter.  James  Ralph,  Daisy. 
VorifieCoriM 
McDermott,  Bernard  A.,  HI,  NashvlUe. 
McGarrlty,  Jamee  Erby,  Jr„  Ripley. 
Rogers.  Willie,  Jr.,  Memphis. 

TEXAS 

Army 
Ahlstrom,  Robert  Emeet,  San  Antonio. 
Chavez.  John  Manual,  Plainvlew. 
Cook,  Lester  Charles,  lola. 
Dennis.  Larry  Wayne,  Lubbock. 
Esqulero,  Johnny  Raymond,  Lubbock. 
Fralicks.  Larry  Douglas,  Cedar  HIU. 
Henry,  David  Paul,  Keene. 
Hughes,  Richard  Ramsel,  Denton. 
James  Emmett  Dwalne,  Hurst. 
Lowe,  Walter  Bedford,  Jr.,  Garden  City. 
Page,  M.C.,  Keltys. 
Purlfoy,  Ray  Warren,  Dallas. 
Salazar,  Roberto,  Houston. 
Sanders,  Larry  Truman,  Thornton. 
Sweet,  Larry  Eugene,  Dumas. 
Vergara,  Ellseo,  Anton. 
Wills.  Robson  Ward,  San  Antonio. 

AfaHne  Corpa 
Coker.  Troy  Orion.  Hoviston. 
Davis,  Elton,  Jr.,  Bartlett. 
Ramirez,  Plorenclo,  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 

Navy 
Burns,  Dewey  Ray.  Jr..  Sulphur  Springs. 
Meier,  Carl  Louis.  Waco. 

TTTAH 

Army 
Haynie,  Galen  Earl,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Weeks,  Michael  Dale,  Bountiful. 

Marine  Corps 
Lund,  Steven  Danny,  Bountiful. 

VERMONT 

Army 
Can,  Freeman  Abraham,  Northfleld. 

VIRGINIA 

Army 
Cox,  Sherbert  Leon,  Norfolk. 
KardOB,  James  Marlon,  Charlottesville. 
Lewis.  Arthur,  Ashland. 
Morgan,  Arthur  Eugene,  Wise. 
Watson,  Delmls  Clayton,  Covington. 
Webb,  Theodore  Wood,  Swoope. 

Air  Force 
Alley,  WiUle  Warnle,  Richlands. 

Marine  Corps 
HarrU,  Jack,  Jr.,  Sterling  Park. 
Rush,  Thomas  Clyde.  Jr.,  Buckingham. 

Navy 
Jlnklns,  George  W.,  Ill,  Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

Army 
Daniels,  George  Howard,  II,  Manchester. 
Plttlgrew,  John  Floyd,  Seattle. 
Schlmanskl,  Kenneth  Alfred,  Colbert. 
Scott,  Gregory  Edward,  Colfax. 
Turner,  Randy  Van,  Spokane. 

Air  Force 
Cavallln,  Lester  Melvln,  Tacoma. 

Marine  Corpa 
Barker,  Jerry  Edwin,  Seattle. 

Navy 
Mason,  Terry  Dean,  Toppenlsh. 

WI8T  VIRGINIA 

Army 
Hicks,  Archie  Everett,  Quinoy. 
MitcheU,  CbarUe  Howard,  Jolo. 
Stover.  Shelby  Dean,  Ameagle. 
Swlgw,  Richard  Jaokaon.  Clarkaburg. 
WHght,  Charlea  Hennan,  Beokley. 

wnOONBIN 

Army 
Babel,  Dwlght  Pabian,  Kenoaba. 
Hagen,  Ronald  Jamea,  Nckoosa. 


Ledden.  Terrance  Edward,  Fond  Du  Lac. 
Propson,  Bernard  Ambrose,  Hllbert. 
Wojatan,  Arthur  Edward,  La  Crosse. 

Air  Force 
Orelnke.  NeU  Norman,  FrankUn. 

Martne  Corpa 
Le,  Bosquet  Charles  R.,  Madison. 
Perez,  Richard  Eloy.  Washington  Island. 

WTOMINO 

Army 
Powers.  Richard  Paul,  Powell. 
Wartchow,  Dennis  Russell,  Jackson. 

GUAM 

Jlfartne  Corps 

Cuasito,  Ronald  Perez,  Tam\'nlng. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfor- 
nia(Mr.RKS).  .  „ 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  vote  "no"  on  House  Resolution  613.  I 
really  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  brUig  a 
resolution,  with  so  many  ramifications, 
to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule. 

In  fact,  sometimes  I  wonder  why  we 
even  have  a  closed  rule  Ua  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  it  certaUily  does  limit 
debate  and  it  certainly  does  prohibit 
amendments  many  Members  wish  to  dis- 
cuss as  concerning  the  compUcated  ne- 
gotiations in  Paris. 

There  are  two  areas  which  worry  me, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  resolu- 

'  One  is  the  nature  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  This  is  a  miUtary 
dictatorship.  I  believe  it  is  a  minority 
government  that  does  not  represent  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  The  election 
they  had  last  year,  I  believe,  was  a  fraud, 
because  the  most  qualified  candidates 
for  president  were  not  allowed  to  run, 
and  many  of  the  qualified  poUtlcians  in 
South  Vietnam  are  political  prisoners. 
There  is  nothtag  in  this  resolution 
about  broadening  the  participation  in 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  a)n- 
ceming  democracy  in  a  country  where 
we  say  we  are  supposedly  fighting  for 
democracy. 

There  is  something  else  that  worries 
me,  and  that  is  the  troop  withdrawal.  If 
we  withdraw  the  troops,  what  are  we 
going  to  find  happening?  If  we  with- 
draw, say,  200,000  troops  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  seem  to  be 
on  the  edge  of  a  military  victory,  are  we 
going  to  send  the  troops  back  to  baU  out 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  or 
not?  What  is  our  policy  in  this  area? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 

from  Illinois.  .^  ,„  ,. 

Mr  YATES.  Secretary  Laird  said  m  a 
hearing  made  avaUable  this  morning  that 
if  the  Vletnamlzation  p<dicy  did  not  work, 
esealatiMi  of  the  war  was  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility. 

Mr  REES,  This  is  the  dilemma  m 
which  we  find  ourselves  with  this  r»olu- 
tion.  We  find  ourselves  almost  witti  a 
minor  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  givUig 
our  support  to  the  administration's  fu- 
ture poUcies  in  the  peace  negotiations 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  heard  the  gentieman 
talk  about  the  Government  of  Scnxoi 
Vietnam.  If  he  would  care  to  express  Ws 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  Norta 
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Vietnam  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  him 
another  minute. 

Mr.  REES.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  another  minute. 

Mr.  REES.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  approve  of  their  tactics.  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  terrorism  they  have 
unleashed  in  the  south. 

But  they  are  a  major  factor  in  these 
negotiations,  they  must  be  contended 
with  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

A  very  important  factor  is  the  Viet- 
cong.  How  major  a  factor  are  they  in  the 
peace  talks?  Perhaps  they  are  a  more  im- 
portant factor  than  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam.  Do  we  have  a  firm  policy 
in  negotiating  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front? 

To  negotiate,  one  does  not  have  to  love 
him,  his  adversary.  But  one  has  to  recog- 
nize who  he  is  and  what  his  motives  are. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  look 
at  the  resolution,  it  says  "free  elections" 
for  all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  That 
would  include  everybody,  and  those  who 
call  themselves  the  Vietcong  and  other- 
wise.  .-. 

I  just  point  out  that  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  was  never  elected  by  any- 
one. The  government  of  South  Vietnam 
was  elected  by  somebody.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  REES.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
resolution  which  refers  to  a  meaningful 
coalition  government  of  the  various  fac- 
tions within  South  Vietnam.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  find  most  of  the  groups  either 
In  the  prisons  or  without  political  rights. 

I  believe  that  whole  concept  of  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  should  be 
broadened  along  a  complete  political 
spectnun,  if  we  are  ever  to  deescalate 
the  terror  and  to  have  a  meaningful 
peace. 

I  will  be  one  of  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  will  be  issuing  the  following 
statement : 

We  do  not  endorse  everything  said  by 
the  President  in  his  statement  of  Novem- 
ber 3. 

We  specifically  do  not  give  advance  ap- 
proval of  future  decisions  on  Vietnam. 

We  aflOrmatively  urge: 

First,  efforts  to  reduce  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  Vietnam;  second,  the  broadening 
of  the  political  base  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, and  third,  the  immediate  des- 
ignation of  a  high-level  replacement  for 
retiring  delegate  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  SCHEUER). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  address  myself,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio  has  sug- 
gested to  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. All  of  us  who  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion are  horrified  at  the  gross  immorality 
and  inhumanity  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government.  We  are  appalled  at  govern- 
ment by  terror,  blackmail,  and  assassina- 
tion, yes,  including  the  murder  of  in- 
nocent women  and  children.  There  is 
nothing  good  that  we  can  say  about  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam.  The  only 
significant  thing  we  can  say  about  them 
is  that  we  are  faced  with  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory.  They  are  there,  they 


exist,  and  if  we  are  going  to  bring  this 
war  to  an  end,  then  the  enemy,  no  mat- 
ter how  repugnant  their  conduct,  must 
be  talked  to,  and  negotiated  with.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  govenmient  of  South 
Vietnam  is  not  willing  to  communicate 
with  the  north  in  a  meaningful  way  and 
to  extend  their  roots  and  broaden  their 
base  to  include  respected,  moderate,  non- 
Communist  leaders  like  General  Minh, 
with  whom  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
be  willing  to  enter,  into  negotiations. 
Until  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
comes  to  the  paint  of  being  willing  to 
broaden  its  base  and  include  within  its 
ranks,  spokesmen  like  big  Mlnh  who  can 
commimlcate  with  the  North  Vietnamese, 
we  will  be  involved  indefinitely  in  this 
expensive  and  devastating  war.  And  if 
we  continue  the  process  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion  by  continuing  the  supply  of  air 
power,  arms,  and  equipment  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  we  will  find 
that  the  very  size,  scope,  and  scale  of 
our  intervention  will  continue  to  frus- 
trate the  very  process  of  self  determina- 
tion which  we  are  pledged  to  support, 
and,  likewise,  prevent  the  process  of  ac- 
commodation and  coalition  formation, 
which  is  an  indispensible  precondition 
to  commencing  meaningful  talks  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Ohio  for 
his  coiurtesy  in  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  s^eld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  who  was  in  the  well  a 
few  moments  ago  in  praising  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  his  authorship  of 
this  resolution  and  commend  both  of 
these  gentlemen  for  their  distinguished 
work  leading  toward  its  passage. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  came  to  this  House  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  express  his  appreciation  to  that 
large  nimaber  of  Members  of  the  House 
who  had  introduced  such  resolutions,  he 
indicated  that  he  was  speaking  to  us  as 
Americans  and  not  as  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans, and  he  pointed  out  when  it 
came  to  the  important  issues  of  foreign 
policy  that  we  had  always  responded  in 
Americans. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  this  House  as  well  as  on  the  Re- 
publican side  who  have  introduced  these 
resolutions  and  who  are  standing  up  for 
their  coimtry  in  so  doing.  We  are  here 
acting  as  Americans  and  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  controversy  as  to  who  speaks  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  do, 
In  the  Federal  Grovemment,  in  the  entire 
judicial  branch,  all  are  appointed.  In  the 
executive  branch  all  are  civil  service  or 
appointed  people,  except  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President,  who  are 
elected,  although  not  directly  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  only  in  the  Congress  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  that  there  is  direct  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  this  is  most  purely 
true  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  is  where  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
heard  and  their  influence  is  directly  felt 
at  the  Federal  level  of  government.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  government  of  the 


people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
this  must  be  the  case.  Therefore,  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  this  country  can- 
not be  more  clearly  or  purely  heard  than 
through  the  i}assage  of  a  resolution  such 
as  this  one  which  has  been  introduced  by 
more  than  300  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Through  us.  the  silent 
majority  has  found  its  voice,  and  speaks 
out  on  this  issue  loud  and  clear  in  the 
passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Gladly. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
imderstanding  that  in  the  description 
used  in  the  resolution,  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace,  that  a  Communist  government  in 
South  Vietnam  which  came  into  power 
by  election  would  result  in  a  just  peace? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  policy  of  the  President — and 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
as  the  author  of  the  resolution — is  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  a  full  and  free 
election,  whatever  those  results  may  be. 
I  think  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
such  an  outcome  as  he  describes  is  be- 
yond the  realm  of  possibility,  in  my  con- 
sidered judgment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  a  more  complete  response. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur- 
ther until  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing. I  do  agree  with  the  response  given  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  correctly  interpreted  the  position  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  the  question  propounded 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  based 
upon  a  hypothetical  possibility  that  if 
free  elections  were  held  and  most  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  voted  to  em- 
brace a  Communist  government,  the 
question  propounded  was,  would  this 
constitute  a  just  settlement  or  a  just 
peace? 

In  my  opinion,  whatever  responds 
fairly  to  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the 
people  of  that  or  any  other  country  is 
just.  We  are  not  in  South  Vietnam  to  im- 
pose upon  those  people  a  govenunent  of 
our  choice.  We  are  there  to  defend  their 
right  to  a  government  of  their  choice. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further 
briefly? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes.  briefly. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  want  to  quote  to  the 
gentleman  President  Nixon's  statement 
in  1960  during  the  Kennedy-Nixon 
debate: 

We  cannot  tolerate  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  May  I  say  in  re- 
sponse that  I  am  confident  and  I  suspect 
Mr.  Nixon  is  confident  that  there  Is  no 
possibility  of  such  a  result  from  his  pres- 
ent policy.  I  think  it  is  an  honest  po^cy, 
a  policy  based  upon  reason  and  kndwl- 
edgeability  concerning  this  problem.  A 
free  election  simply  would  not  result  in 
a  Communist  government  in  Vietnam. 
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There  is  apparently  great  misunder- 
standing in  our  country  both  of  the 
strength  and  the  virtue  of  the  govern- 
ment now  in  power  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
think,  perhaps,  there  are  many  who  faU 
to  understafid  the  situation.  The  Presi- 
dents  present  policy  of  Vietnamization 
and  of  step-by-step  withdrawal  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  success.  A  basic  rea- 
son Is  the  growing  strength  and  popu- 
larity of  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Unlike  any  Communist  government  m 
the  world  today,  the  present  government 
In  Saigon  is  an  expression  of  the  self- 
determination  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try and  exists  as  the  result  of  a  free 
election.  Within  the  past  2  years  a  con- 
stitution has  been  drafted  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
ratified  by  a  referendum  of  the  people. 
It  estabUshed  a  tripartite  system  with  an 
elected  executive  branch,  an  elected 
legislative  branch,  and  an  independent 
judiciary.  Elections  were  held  which 
American  observers  on  the  scene  at  the 
time  characterized  ^  fair  and  free  elec- 
tions. A  higher  percentage  of  the  people 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  participated 
in  voting  than  is  the  case  with  our  own 
elections  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  many 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  that 
Govenunent  and  a  number  in  responsible 
posiUons  in  the  executive  branch  I  am 
impressed  with  the  high  caliber  of  these 
officials  and  their  determination  to  create 
a  stable,  viable,  non-Communist  govern- 
ment responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  troubled  land.  It  Is  not  by  any 
means  a  perfect  govenunent.  Neither  is 
our  own  To  dismiss  this  government, 
created  and  elected  by  the  peopleof  Viet- 
nam as  just  another  dictatorship,  how- 
ever,' is  libelous  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
something  of  a  miracle  that  in  a  place 
wracked  for  a  generation  by  war  this 
Infant  Republic  could  even  be  born  while 
the  heat  of  the  conflict  continues.  Yet 
this  has  not  only  happened,  but  the 
strength  of  that  government  continues  to 
increase  and  its  base  of  popular  support 
continues  to  broaden. 

The  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  so  misunder- 
stood in  the  United  States,  was  a  msaster 
for  the  Communists.  It  was  an  abo™ve 
effort  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the 
Saigon  government  which  resulted  in- 
stead in  the  loss  of  much  of  the  military 
leadership  of  the  Vietcong,  substantial 
loss  of  their  political  infrastructure,  plus 
the  bulk  of  Vietcong  manpower.  Most  of 
the  troops  against  which  we  now  flght 
are  North  Vietnamese  regulars.  The  rate 
of  defections  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
has  dramatically  increased.  In  the  paci- 
fication   program    the    Vietcong    in- 
frastructure has  been  continuingly  fer- 
reted out.  whUe  on  the  positive  side  the 
government,  assisted  by  our  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  civic 
action  programs  of  our  military,  has  con- 
tinued to  build  a  better  society  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam  in  the  midst  of  war 
and   has   received   increasing    support 
from  the  population  at  the  grassroots 
level. 

Militarily,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  s 
forces  have  also  grown  stronger  and  with 
the  present  intensified  training  program 


and  the  continued  supply  of  adequate 
weaponry,  should  be  able  on  a  step-by- 
step  basis  to  take  over  the  combat  as- 
signments successfully. 

The  President's  policy  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion of  the  confiict  can  succeed  with  or 
without  progress  at  the  negotiating  table 
In  Paris.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the 
resolution  which  we  are  about  to  pass 
will  not  result  in  any  visible  improve- 
ment in  these  negotiations.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  North  Vietnamese,  who  have 
never  admitted  their  leadership  of  the 
Vietcong  and  other  Communist  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  and  who  have  tended 
to  deny  the  very  presence  of  North  Viet- 
namese regular  forces  there,  may  well 
never   make   open   concessions   at   the 
conference  table.  It  would  seem  to  me 
more  likely  that  when  the  decision  is 
made  to  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam, 
they  will  simply  do  so  without  ever  mak- 
ing any  admissions  or  public  concessions. 
This  resolution  does,  even  so,  serve  a 
very  important  purpose  in  that  it  makes 
clear  to  the  Communists  and  to  the 
world  that  the  American  people  do  stand 
behind  their  President  in  his  effort  to- 
ward a  just  peace  in  Vietnam  and  in 
his  determination  that  the  people  of  that 
troubled  land  shall  be  guaranteed  the 
right  of  self-determination.  This  would 
logically  strengthen  the  hand  of  our  ne- 
gotiators in  Paris,  but  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  case,  it  vrill  certainly  be  of 
benefit  to  our  troops  in  Vietnam.  This 
clear  expression  of  our  Nation's  resolve 
and  commitment  cannot  but  be  of  benefit 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  against  a  Commu- 
nist aggression  which  would  Impose  upon 
them  by  force  a  totahtarian  government. 
It  is  my  profound  hope  that  this  mes- 
sage  from   the   people   of   the  United 
States  vsrlll  be  factually  reported  by  the 
news   media  here   and   elsewhere   and 
clearly  understood  by  the  Communists. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  will  in  fact  serve 
to  shorten  the  conflict  and  help  to  bring 
a  real  and  lasting  peace  in  Southeast 

Acio 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  debate  on 
this  resolution  has  brought  forth  many 
definitions  of  the  crucial  phrase  "just 
peace,"  so  once  again  I  must  wonder 
what,  really,  is  a  just  peace  ? 

Have  not  all  the  answers  given  only 
proved  the  abiguity  of  this  phrase? 

After  all,  did  not  President  Johnson 
seek  a  just  peace  when  he  escalated  the 
confiict? 

In  fact,  whenever  our  country  has 
gone  to  war  has  not  a  just  peace  been 

our  goal?  ,  ^   .^.        m 

Are  we  going  to  use  our  definition  of 
this  ambiguous  phrase?  Or  Saigon's?  Or 
Hanoi's?  ^      ^       ^.., 

To  put  all  this  in  perspective,  is  not  this 
one  of  the  most  important— perhaps  the 
most  important^issue  to  come  before  the 
House  this  year? 

Then,  why  were  no  hearings  held  on 
this  measure? 

Why  was  it  closed  to  amendments  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor? 


What  are  the  supporters  of  this  reso- 
lution afraid  of?  ^  „.  * 

Why,  on  the  paramount  issue  of  Viet- 
nam, are  we  again  going  to  write  a 
blank  check  that  holds  the  potential  of 
bankrupting  this  country? 

Are  not  the  answers  given  to  this  piv- 
otal question  really  specious? 

Why  is  the  House  again  ready  to  abdi- 
cate its  proper  role  in  the  determination 
of  policy? 

When  will  we  stop  being  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  the  executive  branch  ? 

Could  not  we  Just  as  well  fold  up  and 
go  home  if  all  we  are  going  to  do  is  give 
blanket,  blind  support  to  the  President? 

Is  not  this  resolution,  like  the  ill- 
fated  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  open  to 
whatever  intepretation  the  President 
may  choose  to  give  it? 

Did  the  authors  and  all  who  signed  this 
resolution  really  mean  to  give  a  blanket 
endorsement?  ^         ,     ^ 

Is  it  not  understood  that  a  vote  against 
this  resolution  is  not  a  vote  against  the 
President  or  national  unity,  but  a  vote 
against  a  poorly  worded,  ambiguous  res- 
olution? The  fact  that  Uie  President 
views  the  resolution  as  support  for  his 
November  3  speech,  even  though  it  was 
written  before  then,  raises  the  question — 
Are  not  the  sponsors'  motives  already  be- 
ing distorted? 

•When  the  President  came  here,  he 
still  did  not  answer  the  question:  "What 
is  his  policy?" 

Why  do  we  support  an  ephemeral  pol- 
icy that  has  never  been  explained  to 

us? 

Is  that  policy  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing headline  from  today's  Washington 
Post'-  "Laird  Sees  Escalation  Possible 
if  Nixon  Plan  Fails  To  Win  War." 

But  then  has  not  the  President  said 
we  do  not  seek  a  military  victory? 

What  about  those  of  you  who  want  to 
win  in  Vietnam— Does  an  aye  vote  bind 
you  to  a  no-win  policy?  An  ultimate  com- 
munist takeover. 

Will  not  this  resolution  undermine  and 
make  a  sham  of  the  Paris  negotiations? 
How  long  can  we  tolerate  this  am- 
biguity? 

And  does  not  this  resolution  really 
compound  that  ambiguity? 

Can  not  this  resolution  really  pave  the 
way  for  escalation,  surrender  or  anything 
in  between? 

Are  the  sponsors  prepared  to  accept 
any  of  these  alternatives? 

In  another  direction,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  does  Vietnamization  mean? 

How  long  do  we  stay  in  Vietnam  dur- 
ing Vietnamization?  10  years?  50  years? 
indefinitely?  . 

To  those  who  claim  foreign  aid  is  a 
giveaway.  How  long  do  we  continue  this 
biggest  giveaway? 

How  long  will  we  let  Vietnam  play 
havoc  with  our  economy? 

How  do  we  justify  to  the  American 
people— to  our  constituents — the  higher 
taxes,  prohibitive  interest  rates  and  in- 
flation that  Vietnam  has  caused? 

How  do  we  resolve  the  Vietnamization 
of  the  war  with  our  goal  of  peace? 
Is  it  war  or  peace  that  we  want? 
Or  ar«  we  committed  to  the  endless  fi- 
nancing of  corruption?  Handouts?  Give- 
aways? 
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This  Is  supposed  to  be  a  resolution  to 
help  achieve  the  worthy  goal  of  "bring- 
ing us  together" — Is  not  it? 

But  would  not  it  aggravate  the  dlvlslve- 
ness  rather  than  helping  to  ease  the  great 
stress  and  tension  in  this  country?  Would 
not  passage  of  the  resolution  unleash  new 
waves  of  discontent  among  Americans  of 
varying  views? 

For  I  ask  those  who  have  suiH^orted 
the  war.  Do  you  realize  this  resolution 
opens  Uie  door  for  participation  in  the 
electoral  process  of  the  very  Vietcong 
we  have  been  fighting? 

Is  this  the  reason  we  have  given  45.000 
American  lives  and  more  than  $100  bil- 
llwi? 

Will  you  who  have  supported  the  war 
be  satisfied  with  the  Communist  take- 
over that  this  resolution  is  ready  to 
accept? 

Will  those  who  have  been  able  to  Justify 
our  policy  in  Vietnam,  be  able  to  justify 
to  their  constituents  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon? 

President  Nixon  says  he  has  adopted 
a  new  policy  in  Vietnam,  so  to  those 
who  ai9ported  President  Johnson  and 
new  IVesident  Nixon  I  ask:  Which  policy 
do  you  really  favor? 

And  to  those  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion who  have  otherwise  questioned  pol- 
icy, are  you  ready  to  repeat  the  error  of 
Tonkin  Gulf  and  possibly  prolong  the 
war? 

Why  did  not  the  author  of  this  resolu- 
tion offer  a  similar  resolution  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  desired  national  unity? 

These.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  ques- 
tions that  have  not  been  answered.  How 
can  we  possibly  vote  "aye"  when  instead 
of  imity  this  resolution  only  brings  about 
confusion? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SiSK). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

FOR    A    rAIRER    TLrTSO   FINGER 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  imder- 
stand,  although  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  observing  it,  that  I  made  na- 
tional television  last  night,  not  neces- 
sarily in  a  commendable  fashion,  but  as 
a  result  of  what  has  been  reported  to 
me  I  have  sent  the  following  telegram 
today,  dispatched  to  Rowing  suid  Mar- 
tian. National  Boobcasting  Co.,  Beau- 
tiful Downtown  Burbank.  Calif. : 

Laugh-In's  decision  to  give  me  Flying 
Finger  Award  is  consistent  with  standards 
of  performance  vigorously  defended  In  re- 
cent weeks  by  executives  of  major  networks 
and  NBC.  For  prodigious  feat  of  getting  my 
name  correct  and  everything  else  wrong  you 
are  hereby  awarded  the  Splro  T.  Agnew  Fly- 
ing Greek  citation  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  electronic  journalism.  Honorable 
mention  certificates  go  to  print  media  for 
publishing  erroneous  information  originally 
and  to  your  research  staff  (laughter)  for  not 
troubling  to  verify  accuracy  of  published  re- 
ports. This  exceptional  accomplishment  in 
broadcast  reportage  should  be  of  assistance 
to  television  Industry  In  fending  off  charges 
of  irresponsibility  and  lack  of  objectivity. 
At  the  very  least  it  will  be  of  material  help 
to  oiir  congressional  reorganization  subcom- 
mittee, which  is  ciirrently  deliberating 
whether  to  open  House  of  Representatives 
to  television  coverage.  For  the  record  I  am 


not  now  and  never  have  been  a  member  of 
any  congressional  committee  or  raboommlt- 
tee  contemplating  a  trtp  to  Africa  to  in- 
spect roads  or  for  any  other  purpoae. 

Since  you  are  now  properly  Infonned,  and 
with  an  affectionate  genuflection  toward  the 
F«deral  Communications  Commission  and 
Its  falmees  doctrine,  I  trust  your  fierce  de- 
termination to  speak  the  truth  will  lead  you 
to  take  time  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
on  a  network  laugh-in  broadcast  to  make  an 
appropriate  correction.  Unfortimately,  in  my 
humble  Judgment,  a  press  release  acknowl- 
edging the  error  will  •  not  do.  Youre  for  a 
fairer  fiylng  finger. 

B.  F.  Sisk. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to 
say  that  if  this  does  not  produce  the 
proper  results  I  am  going  to  contact 
Vice  President  Agnew  and  solicit  his 
assistance  in  this  matter. 

Back  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution 
at  hand — and  seriously,  Mr.  Chairman — 
I  do -support  House  Resolution  613.  I 
signed  this  resolution  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  original  resolution  612,  because  I  do 
pledge  my  full  support  to  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

Since  we  can  have  only  one  President 
at  a  time,  I  have  confidence  that  this 
President  vigorously,  sincerely,  and  with 
dedication  seeks  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam, 
just  as  the  previous  Presidents  have 
sought  it,  and  I  support  him  in  it.  I  see 
no  earthly  reason  why  anyone  today 
would  have  any  hesitation  in  supporting 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
present  one,  the  past  ones,  or  one  in  the 
future,  in  seeking  peace  in  any  area  of 
the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolhia  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  original  cosponsors  of  House  Reso- 
lution 613  I  rise  to  support  it. 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  to  re- 
port at  this  point  at  least  one  passage 
from  the  President's  own  remarks — a 
passage  that  should  be  read  again  and 
again  by  the  war's  more  intelligent  and 
responsible  critics: 

A  nation  cannot  remain  great  if  It  be- 
tray^ its  Allies  and  lets  down  its  friends. 
Our  defeat  and  humiliation  in  South  Viet- 
nam without  question  would  promote  reck, 
lessness  in  the  councils  of  those  great  pow- 
ers who  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  goals 
of  world  conquest.  This  would  spark  violence 
wherever  our  commitments  help  ntaintain 
the  peace — in  the  Middle  East,  in  Berlin, 
eventually  even  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
tntlmately  this  would  cost  more  lives.  It 
would  not  bring  peace.  It  would  bring  more 
war. 

This,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  central  is- 
sue of  Vietnam.  It  is  the  major  reason 
for  our  being  there.  It  is  the  reason  we 
can  only  get  out  in  an  honorable  and  re- 
sponsible manner.  It  is  why  cries  for 
unilateral,  imconditional,  total,  and  im- 
mediate American  withdrawal  are  in- 
compatible with  this  Nation's  spirit  and 
ideals — and  why  such  a  withdrawal  woiild 
collapse  the  confidence  which  countless 
millions  all  over  the  world  have  in  this 
coimtry,  and  thus  precipitate  eventual 
disaster  for  the  cause  of  freedom  every- 
where. 


Mr.  Chairman,  surely  we  all  want 
peace  with  justice  in  Vietnam.  An  over- 
whdmlng  majority  of  Americans  would 
like  to  see  an  eaily  end  to  the  war.  In 
a  world  torn  by  violence,  every  human 
heart  longs  for  peace. 

However,  it  is  apparent,  especially 
after  the  recent  demonstrations  in 
Washington,  that  there  is  a  sharp  divi- 
sion of  opinion  about  how  to  achieve  the 
desired  peace. 

I  fear  there  is  a  serious  misunder- 
standing abroad,  and  particularly  in 
North  Vietnam.  Russia  and  Commimist 
China,  as  to  the  degree  of  support  which 
exists  for  the  President's  attempts  to 
end  the  war  with  justice  and  honor 
through  negotiations. 

The  Communist  representatives  in 
Paris  have  repeatedly  thrown  up  to  our 
negotiators  the  fact  of  Individual  and 
group  dissent  within  the  United  States. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  strongly 
support  the  right  of  responsible  dissent. 
I  also  support  just  as  strongly  the  right 
to  dissent  from  dissent.  Regrettably  the 
Communists  do  not  understand  that  this 
is  democracy  in  action  under  our  sys- 
t«n. 

However,  the  impression  being  spread 
abroad  in  the  world,  stemming  from  se- 
lected quotes  by  prominent  Americans, 
including  Members  of  Congress,  is  that 
America  is  almost  wholly  unwilling  to 
do  anything  but  precipitately  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam,  that  America  is  on 
the  verge  of  internal  political  collapse. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Americans  are  still  willing  to  pay 
any  price  to  further  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  world.  The  President  does 
have  the  substantial  backing  of  the 
American  people  and  of  Members  of  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  one  of  the  latest  polls 
indicates  that  73  percent  of  our  people 
are  behind  him. 

This  resolution  would  effectively  re- 
but such  allegations  and  show  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  want  a  Just  and  responsible  peace 
in  Vietnam  through  negotiations,  if  hu- 
manly possible. 

To  demonstrate  that  support  in  a 
meaningful  way,  this  resolution,  if 
passed,  will  affirm  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  United 
States  has  declared  it  is  not  seeking  a 
military  victory  in  Vietnam.  That  is  now 
the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

I  personally  think  we  were  wrong  in 
saying  this  and  in  not  seeking  a  military 
victory  which  I  believe  we  could  have 
already  won  by  now.  especially  if  we  had 
not  halted  the  bombing  and  If  we  had  put 
the  proper  military  pressure  upon  North 
Vietnam.  But  our  GoVemment  chose 
rather  to  fight  a  defensive  war — to  fight 
back,  so  to  speak,  in  response  to  attacks 
from  the  enemy,  and  even  then  our  troops 
were  seriously  restricted  as  to  what  they 
could  do. 

Unless  we  are  willing,  therefore,  to 
endorse  and  accept  a  military  and  diplo- 
matic defeat — which  I  am  not — either 
announced  or  tacitly  implied  in  any 
hasty   withdrawal — then   the  only   re- 
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maining  alternative  is  a  responsible  and 
honorable  withdrawal.  This  means,  of 
course,  protecting  our  own  men  and  en- 
abling those  who  have  relied  on  us.  to 
protect  themselves  after  we  leave. 

That  l8  the  course  the  President  out- 
lined to  the  Nation  on  November  3. 1  be- 
Ueve  he  is  earnestly  trying  to  end  toe 
war  and  achieve  an  honorable  peace.  He 
needs  oxir  imllmited  support  in  this  effort. 
In  fact,  he  must  have  it  if  even  a  sem- 
blance of  stabUity  and  peace  in  Asia  is 
to  be  achieved. 

But  in  order  for  a  negotiated  peace  to 
be  achieved,  there  must  be  some  give  and 
take  on  both  sides.  If  the  \33.  position  is 
misunderstood  in  toe  world,  toen  toe 
other  side  wlU  never  participate  in  mean- 
ingful negotiations.  They  have  already 
demonstrated  this  fact  time  and  time 
again. 

I  believe  this  House  resolution,  cospon- 
sored  by  over  300  other  Members  will 
help  in  this  regard.  At  least,  it  wUl  help 
set  toe  record  straight. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Burke).  *  ^  , 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  House  Re- 
solution 613  supporting  the  President's 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Why?  Because  I  believe  toat  toe  Pres- 
ident, since  assuming  office  on  January 
20,  has  pointed  the  direction  for  toe 
American  people,  the  way  to  a  peace  wito 
honor  that  hopefuUy  would  discourage 
the  Communists  from  starting  other  wars 
of  aggression.  .,^    ,j     ♦ 

If  we  will  now  support  the  President 
In  his  efforts  to  achieve  such  a  peace, 
this  wUl  be  at  least  one  kind  of  victory 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  we  can  hope 
for  at  this  point  in  time.  ^  .,  .^  ^„ 

Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  it  wiu 
be  a  victory  if,  when  we  leave  Souto  Viet- 
nam as  the  President  plans,  we  leave  it 
fully  able  to  defend  itself  if  it  has  the 
will  to  do  so.  „.  ^ 

We  will  not  have  run  out  on  our  allies 
as  some  have  proposed,  and  we  will  not, 
as  a  coimtry,  have  run  out  on  our  honor. 
Instead,  we  will  have  taken  a  major 
step  in  implementing  the  President's 
plan  for  toe  security  of  aU  of  Southeast 
Asia 

The  plan  that  says:  The  United  States 
will  keep  all  of  her  treaty  conunitments. 
That  we  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a  nu- 
clear power  threatens  toe  freedom  of  a 
nation  allied  with  us.  or  of  a  nation 
whose  survival  we  consider  vital  to  our 
security.  , 

That  in  cases  involving  other  types  oi 
aggression,  we  shall  furnish  military  and 
economic  assistance  when  requested,  to 
accordance  wito  our  treaty  commit- 
ments. But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation 
directlbr  threatened  to  assume  toe  pri- 
mary responsibiUty  of  providtog  the 
manpower  for  its  defense. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
our  support  of  this  resolution  virlU  help 
the  President  to  follow  this  plan  to  Viet- 
nam and  to  achieve  a  just  and  a  fair 
peace. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
mtoutes  to  toe  gentleman  from  nitools 

(Mr.PUCIRSKl). 


Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  rise 
to  support  of  this  resolution  which  to  my 
Judgment  would  help  the  President  get 
us  out  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion wltoout  reservation.  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  read  anything  toto  it  or  to  read 
anything  out  of  it.  It  simply  states  that 
toe  House  of  Representatives  affirms 
its  support  for  the  President  to  his  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  just  peace  to  Viet- 
nam. That  is  exacUy  what  we  are  dotog 
here. 

We  can  talk  all  around  this  resolution. 
The  fact  remains  that  when  you  reduce 
this  debate  to  its  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator you  come  up  with  only  one  answer: 
There  is  only  one  man  to  this  country 
who  has  toe  awesome  responsibility  of 
bringing  peace  and  that  man  is  the  Com- 
mander to  Chief,  under  our  Constitution, 
the  President  of  toe  United  States. 

I  want  to  affirm  my  support  of  toe 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  President  has 
spoken  forcefully  and  clearly  about  his 
plans  to  witodraw  American  troops  from 
Vietnam.  I  totok  some  of  his  critics  have 
failed  to  read  his  message  on  November 
3.  The  President  has  made  a  commit- 
ment— a  national  commitment — to  troop 
withdrawal.  He  has  a  plan  for  such 
witodrawal  and  I  think  he  is  wise  to  not 
announcing  a  specific  timetable  for  the 
removal  of  toese  troops  from  Vletoam. 
But  certainly  toe  situation  is  such 
today  that  such  a  troop  withdrawal  is 
possible. 

President  Johnson  has  said  right  along 
that  if  we  can  endure — if  we  can  just 
hold  toe  Itoe.  the  time  will  come  when 
toe  tide  will  shift  to  Vietnam  and  we  can 
start  withdrawing  our  troops.  That  time 
has  now  come. 

When  we  went  toto  Souto  Vietnam 
there  was  no  government;  there  was  no 
economy;  and  Souto  Vietnam  had  no 
army.  They  were  on  the  brink  of  total 
collapse  to  the  Conununists.  They  were 
on  toe  very  brink  of  being  completely 
taken  over  by  the  Commimists. 

Today,  whetoer  you  like  this  govern- 
ment or  not,  toere  is  a  stable  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  government  that  has  en- 
dured longer  toan  any  other  government 
in  toe  last  20  years.  It  is  a  de  facto  gov- 
ernment in  that  country.  There  is  a 
strong  healtoy  economy  to  Souto  Viet- 
nam. 

Just  toe  other  day  toey  dedicated  a 
new  steel  mill  outside  of  Saigon  which 
wiU  produce  20  percent  of  the  steel  needs 
of  all  of  Soutoeast  Asia. 

There  is  an  army  of  a  million  Souto 
Vietnamese  to  Souto  Vietnam — well 
tratoed.  I  saw  those  soldiers.  I  saw  them 
in  action. 

So  toe  President  has  properly  stated 
that  we  can  now  assume  a  new  posture — 
a  new  policy  to  Vietnam,  of  a  gradual 
and  orderly  witodrawal  of  troops.  For 
Souto  Vietnam  Is  now  for  the  first  time 
ready  to  assume  toe  major  coUe  to  its 
own  defense. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent or  for  toe  administration,  but  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  by  toe 
end  of  1970  toere  will  be  less  than  200,000 
American  troops  left  to  Vietnam  and 
these  will  be  mostly  servlce-STOPort 
troops. 


President  Nixon  has  set  down  a  policy 
of  disengagement  of  combat  troops. 
And  even  if  toe  war  should  turn  and 
if  there  should  be  a  new  escalation  of  toe 
war  by  toe  enemy,  toe  President  now  has 
many  options.  He  does  not  have  to  re- 
turn American  troops  to  Vietnam  nor 
does  he  have  to  limit  our  help  to 
Souto  Vietnam  only  to  renewed  use  of 
American  troops. 

So  what  we  are  saying  here  today  to 
effect  is  that  toe  situation  has  changed. 
The  President  has  developed  a  series  of 
new  options  and  is  ustog  toose  options. 
He  has  committed  tWs  coimtry  to  troop 
withdrawal.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  would  look  at  this  situation.  In  toe 
long,  hard,  costly,  difficult  war.  one  that 
has  cost  us  40,000  American  lives,  300.000 
casualties,  and  countiess  billions  of  dol- 
lars, toere  is  for  toe  first  time  hope  for 
American  disengagement,  and  I  would 
hope  that  this  Congress,  wito  toe  sup- 
port of  Members  on  boto  sides  of  toe 
aisle,  will  get  behtod  this  President.  He 
is  our  President— not  as  a  Democrat  or  a 
RepubUcan.  He  is  our  constitutional 
Commander  to  Chief.  Let  xis  serve  notice 
on  Vietnam  that  under  his  leadership, 
we  will  work  our  way  out  of  this  thing 
and  have  toe  just  and  honorable  peace 
that  this  resolution  calls  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  all  see 
our  way  clear  to  joto  to  unanimous  sup- 
port of  this  very  important  tool  toe 
President  needs  so  urgentiy  at  this  crit- 
ical time  to  bring  this  tragic  conflict  to 
an  end,  or  at  least  our  own  tovolvement 
to  this  conflict  to  an  end. 

I  urge  toe  unanimous  support  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  plan  for  peace  to  Vietnam 
by  voting  for  this  resolution. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
mtoutes  to  toe  gentieman  from  nitools 
(Mr.  McClory). 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ana 
proud  to  express  my  support  today  of 
House  Resolution  613  indicating  approval 
by  the  Members  of  this  body  of  toe  Presi- 
dents  effort^  to  bring  an  early  and 
honorable  peifce  to  Vietnam. 

It  Is  totended  as  no  reflection  on  the 
alms  and  objectives  of  toe  Previous  ad- 
ministrations to  note  here  unquaUfledly 
that  the  President  has  taken  new  initia- 
tives and.  todeed.  has  articulated  a  new 
Asian  policy  which  is  being  carried  out 
to  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  toe  Far 

This  policy  which  contemplates  a  re- 
duction to  American  manpower— yes. 
and  toe  complete  witodrawal  of  Ameri- 
can combat  ground  forces  from  Vietnam 
at  the  earUest  practicable  date— giVM  as- 
surances also  toat  our  long  held  objec- 
tives for  the  people  of  Souto  Vietnam 
conttoue  to  be  to  support  of  self-deter- 
mination through  operation  of  demo- 
cratic processes— free  elections  super- 
vised by  an  impartial  totemational  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  opinion  toe 
President's  determination  to  delegate 
primary  re«x>n8lbility  for  conducting  toe 
Vietnam  war  to  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves, and  to  limit  our  rede  to  that  of  a 
suppUer  of  military  and  eoonomlc  assist- 
ance and  toe  assigning  of  military  ad- 
visers—this,  to  my  opinion,  should 
always  have  been  our  role  and  this  should 
agato  be  our  rtrie.  Indeed,  this  appears  to 
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me  to  be  a  position  consistent  with  a 
long-range  policy  which  was  developed 
following  World  War  n.  The  President's 
statement  in  Guam  and  elsewhere  make 
clear  his  determination  that  we  should 
return  to  that  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port which  the  President's  policy  appears 
to  have  among  the  American  people,  I 
was  impressed  during  recent  brief  visits 
to  India,  Thailand,  South  Korea,  and 
Japan,  to  note  the  substantial  support  of 
the  political  leaders  of  those  countries  in 
behalf  of  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  top  career  officer  in 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  India 
when  he  expressed  concern  for  the  plight 
of  India  in  the  event  of  a  precipitate 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam.  While  the  Indians  have  been 
critical  of  our  presence  in  Vietnam,  they 
are  aware  also,  as  the  result  of  being 
attacked  by  the  Red  Chinese,  that  any 
thoughtless  and  precipitate  conduct  on 
our  part  would  endanger  their  own  wel- 
fare. The  leaders  of  Thailand,  South 
Korea -and  Japan,  with  whom  I  spoke, 
praised  "Doth  the  determination  of  the 
President  to  scale  down  our  involvement 
in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  his  declaration 
that  the  Asian  nations  themselves  must 
assume  the  major  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense.  It  is  heartening  to  know  of 
this  support  since  these  nations  of  the 
Far  East  face  the  Red  Chinese  literally 
at  gimpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution,  House 
Resolution  613  recognizes  the  appropri- 
ate role  of  the  President  in  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  our  Government 
and  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  for  peace  and  is  an  honor- 
able and  meaningful  expression  of  this 
body  in  behalf  of  the  American  people 
whom  we  represent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mi'. 
Chairman,  time  and  procedural  limita- 
tions make  it  difficult  for  the  individual 
Members  to  express  precisely  our  respec- 
tive positions  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. My  own  opposition  to  the  war  I 
must  assume  is  well  known. 

Just  as  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  has 
been  interpreted  as  a  blank  check  to  con- 
duct a  war.  so  this  resolution  lends  itself 
to  the  interpretation  of  providing  carte 
blanche  approval — before  the  fact — as 
to  future  negotiations. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  resolution, 
in  vay  view,  whether  intended  or  not,  is 
to  Inhibit  dissent.  This  thrust,  in  my 
view,  will  prove  to  be  of  little  or  no  avail. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
among  others,  I  intend  to  oppose  the 
pending  matter. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTITNOER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
author  of  the  resolution,  if  as  they  con- 
tend the  resolution  encompasses  no  au- 
thorization for  increased  military  activ- 


ity, why,  then,  did  the  committee  reject 
amendments  that  would  have  made  that 
clear? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  answer  to  that  is 
that  this  resolution  addresses  Itself  to 
the  subject  of  our  negotiating  posture, 
not  our  military  posture. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  comment,  if 
I  may 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  an- 
other question. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  fear  of  many  of 
us  is  that,  as  previous  resolutions  and 
previous  statements  in  behalf  of  peace 
have  been  interpreted  to  support  in- 
creased military  activity  in  the  name  of 
peace,  this  resolution  may  well  be  con- 
strued by  the  President  and  used  by  him. 
as  congressional  support  for  military 
escalation  in  the  name  of  promoting  a 
just  peace  in  the  future.  Certainly,  if  he 
decides  to  escalate  he  will  use  this  as 
justification,  despite  the  ambiguous  pro- 
testation of  the  sponsors. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  purpose  of  the  res- 
olution, contrary  to  the  earlier  comment, 
is  not  to  inhibit  dissent.  The  purpose  is 
to  affirm  assent.  We  affirm  our  assent  for 
the  efforts  of  the  President  to  negotiate 
a  just  peace. 

Any  Member  of  the  House  might 
speculate  ad  infinitum  as  to  some  con- 
ceivable decision  the  President  might  in 
the  future  make.  This  does  not  address 
itself  to  that.  This  addresses  itself  to  the 
armoimced  goal  of  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  peace  based  on  free  elections. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my 
self  1  minute  to  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

I  suppose  the  fair  answer  to  it  is  that 
it  was  because  nobody  offered  such  an 
amendment,  so  therefore  it  was  not  put 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  mil 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  minority  views 
say  there  were  two  amendments  offered. 
One  was  to  make  it  clear  that  this  reso- 
lution did  not  mean  approval  of  any 
enlargement  or  escalation  of  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  and  the  other  was  to 
make  it  clear  the  resolution  did  not  af- 
ford an  independent  authorization  for 
the  commitment  or  maintenance  ^of 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

I  read  from  page  16  of  the  minority 
views.  It  says  both  amendments  were 
offered  in  the  committee  and  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
on  reading  the  minutes,  there  was  such 
an  amendment  offered.  I  did  not  re- 
member it.  I  thought  the  gentleman  was 
talking  about  the  resolution  to  continue 
troop  withdrawal,  which  was  turned 
down. 

The  reason  I  voted  against  it,  and  I 
do  not  mind  telling  the  gentleman,  was 
to  prevent  the  very  things  which  are 
being   said  today,   as   to   giving  carte 


blanche  authority  to  the  President  to 
move  troops  around. 

I  have  said  over  and  over  sigain  I  do 
not  WEUit  to  tie  the  President's  hands 
as  to  meaningful  negotiations.  But  I 
have  said  over  and  over  again  this  reso- 
lution is  expressing  support  for  him  to 
negotiate  peace — not  to  make  war,  not 
to  escalate,  not  to  move  in  more  troops. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  clear 
we  can  make  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Collier). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiators 
in  Paris  have  used  street  protests  and 
pronoimcements  of  certain  elected  pub- 
lic officials  against  U.S.  policy  as  an  ef- 
fective propaganda  tool.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  a  deterrent  to  any 
progress  or  success  in  the  peace  talks  up 
to  this  time.  However,  because  we  enjoy, 
thank  God,  the  right  of  free  people  in  a 
democracy,  no  one  should  question  the 
right  of  orderly  or  peaceful  dissent.  Re- 
grettably, though,  the  dissent  of  a  vocal 
minority  of  Americans  both  in  and  out  ot 
public  office  has  been  mcorrectly  assessed 
by  our  adversary.  The  idea  that  the  ex- 
pressed attitude  of  the  most  vocal  and 
ardent  dissenters  reflects  a  consensus  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try both  in  and  out  of  Congress  is  lamen- 
table. If  we  were  able  to  get  every  aduit 
citizen  of  this  coimtry  into  this  Chamber 
and  read  to  them  the  clear  and  concise 
language  of  House  Resolution  613  and  if 
it  were  further  possible  to  have  them  vote 
for  or  against  the  resolution,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  in  this 
Chamber  as  to  what  the  outcome  would 
be?  I  do  not  think  so. 

I,  like  many  other  Members  of  this 
t>ody  and  many  people  throughout  the 
country,  have  had  frustrations  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I.  like  many  of  you,  hope 
and  pray  for  the  day  when  we  can  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  the  quagmire  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Why  and  how  we  got  there  is  at 
this  juncture  of  no  consequence  in  the 
discussion  of  this  resolution.  Certainly 
these  frustrations  do  not  justify  the 
reading  into  it  all  of  the  things  thatare 
just  not  there  or  setting  up  of  straw  men, 
if  you  please,  based  upon  what  is  not  in 
the  language.  What  can  possibly  be  con- 
trary to  the  hopes  and  desires  of  every 
citizen  in  this  resolution  to  seek  a  just 
peace  and  to  give  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  the  right  to  choose  its  leaders, 
to  determine  its  own  fate  by  its  own 
choice. 

I  have  heard  so  often  Members  of  this 
body  espouse  their  deep  belief  in  the 
right  of  every  man  everywhere  in  the 
world  to  human  dignity.  Essential  to  hu- 
man dignity  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
free  elections  rather  than  to  be  placed 
under  the  heel  of  a  totalitarian  system. 
Our  belief  in  this  principle  twice  saved 
the  world  from  disaster  since  the  turn  of 
this  century.  This  principle  has  shaped 
the  course  of  this  Nation.  Can  we  ask 
anything  less  than  that  for  others  any- 
where in  the  world?  We  are  today  merely 
reaffirming  our  belief  in  this  principle 
and  supporting  at  the  same  time  an  ef- 
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fort  to  achieve  peace  on  this  basis.  If  we 
pass  this  resolution  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  today,  it  seems  to  me  we  will  be  an- 
nouncing to  the  world  and  to  the  peace 
conferees  in  Paris  that  we  still  beheve  in 
these  ideals.-I  hope  that  this  House  does 
just  that  before  this  day  is  over. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Our  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  asked  a  ques- 
tion as  to  why  this  resolution  does  not 
carry  a  proviso  in  it  that  the  President 
cannot  increase  our  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam.  Would  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois agree  with  me  that  if  such  a  proviso 
were  included  In  the  resolution,  it  would 
have  the  same  adverse  effect  that  the 
President's  announcement  of  a  timetable 
would?  The  President  quite  wisely  said, 
"I  have  a  timetable,  but  I  will  not  an- 
nounce it  and  teU  the  enemy  how  long 
they  will  have  to  wait."  Would  this  not 
have  the  same  effect  if  we  were  to  say 
in  here  that  the  President  cannot  in- 
crease troop  strength*? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  lUinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


We  would  in  effect  be  saying  in  this 
resolution  that  this  House  is  saying  to 
the  President  that  he  cannot  use  what- 
ever resources  are  available  to  bring  this 
conflict  to  a  just  peace. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Yes;  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  There  is  certainly  no  in- 
tent—and  the  gentleman  should  under- 
stand this  from  the  nature  of  the  resolu- 
tion—that we  are  not  trying  to  wnte 
tactical  miUtary  poUcy  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution. 

And,  Mr  Chairman,  I  must  go  to  this 
point:  When  you  attempt  to  spell  out  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States,  a  blueprint  by  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  think  he  ought  to  fol- 
low with  reference  to  both  policy  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  in  my  opinion  that 
would  be  ridiculous.  We  have  never  done 
it  before  and  God  forbid  we  never  do  it. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  support  the 
Goodell  resolution  for  a  fixed  timetable, 
nor  was  that  the  intent  of  the  question. 
The  question  was  whether  this  resolu- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  increase 
our  military  activity  in  South  Vietnam— 
whether  we  are  giving  advance  blanket 
approval,  abdicating  our  future  congres- 
sional prerogatives,  to  whatever  miUtary 
action  the  President  may  decide  is 
needed  to  produce  his  definition  of  a  just 
peace  The  amendments  rejected  in  com- 
mittee would  not  have  tied  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  as  indicated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  but  would  have 
merely  made  it  clear— as  the  resolution 
sponsors  now  assert— that  the  resolution 


does  not  Involve  approval  of  any  enlarge- 
ment or  escalation  of  military  activities 
in  Vietnam  and  does  not  give  any  au- 
thorization for  the  commitment  or 
maintenance  of  troops  in  Vietnam.  The 
rejection  of  these  amendments— and 
the  closed  rule  prohibiting  such  amend- 
ments from  being  considered  on  the 
floor — leave  the  resolution  open  to  in- 
terpretation that  it  is  a  blank  check  to 
the  President  to  take  any  military  action 
he  deems  appropriate  in  pursuit  of  a  just 
peace,  as  he  sees  it.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  admitted  the  rejection 
of  these  amendments.  In  the  face  of  this 
admission,  it  is  hard  to  beUeve  later 
statements  that  the  resolution  encom- 
passes the  rejected  amendments  anyway. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fraser). 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  . 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is  recognized 
for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  11 
months  after  the  fateful  loss  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  this  House  passed  a  reso- 
lution known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution giving  certain  authority  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  Southeastern  Asia.  Perhaps 
it  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  11 
months  after  President  Nixon  takes 
office  we  are  now  considering  a  resolution 
to  express  to  the  President  our  support 
for  his  efforts  to  achieve  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

I  would  judge  that  once  this  resolu- 
tion is  passed,  just  as  after  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  it  will  probably  be 
another  5  years  before  this  House  acts 

again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  with  this 
resolution   is,   as   the   gentieman   from 
Oklahoma  so  candidly  stated,  that  it 
simply  reiterates  the  goals  that  President 
Johnson  stated  again  and  again,  which 
was  that  all  the  United  States  wanted 
was  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
have  the  freedom  to  choose  their  own 
future.  In  the  name  of  that  objective  we 
first  had  some  20,000  troops  and  then 
several  himdred   thousand   troops   and 
then   over   one-half   million   troops   in 
South  Vietnam.  I  wish  that  in  South 
Vietnam  we  could  have  elections  for  the 
people  of  that  beleaguered  country.  But 
when  the  question  was  put  even  to  those 
who  are  advocating  the  resolution.   "Do 
you  really  want  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  assuming  the 
people  voted  for  it?"  the  answer  was  that 
it  really  is  not  going  to  happen;  it  is  very 
unlikely.  But.  if  it  happens,  that  is  all 
right.  ^„    .. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chaurman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  you  want  a  Commimist 
government  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No. 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  right. 

Mr    FRASER.  In  other  words,  what 


the  proponents  of  the  resolution  are  tell- 
ing this  House  is  that  they  want  a 
settlement  of  this  war  under  a  procedure 
which  they,  themselves,  claim  would 
mean  that  the  Communists  would  gain 
no  poUtical  power. 

Now  the  Communists  today  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  control  certain 
territory  and  a  certain  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietnam.  But  the  spon- 
sors are,  in  effect,  urging  that  we  hold 
out  for  a  solution  to  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, which  by  their  own  statement 
would  put  the  Liberation  Front  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  further  behind 
than  they  are  today.  Do  you  settle  a  war 
using  diplomacy  or  procedures  of  elec- 
tions which  are  going  to  basically  change 
the  relative  status  of  the  parties  held  by 
them  while  they  are  in  conflict?  I 
think  that  any  student  of  mternatlonal 
affairs  would  have  to  acknowledge  that 
you  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  settle  a 
war  in  terms  that  are  substantially  dif- 
ferent than  those  reflected  in  the  actual 
conditions  on  the  battlefield. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  if  we 
persist  in  the  same  goals  that  President 
Johnson  persisted  in  for  4  long  years, 
since  early  1965,  we  will  fight  on  and  on 
and  on. 

And  we  are  going  to  be  fighting  harder, 
I  regret  to  say,  than  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves  are  fighting.  This  is 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  that  war.  If  there 
is  any  one  lesson  one  can  draw  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  I  think  you  can  draw 
many,  it  is  that  you  do  not  go  in  to  help 
people  when  your  forces  are  going  to 
have  to  fight  harder  than  the  forces 
of  the  people  you  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  suggest  that 
we  should  abandon  and  forsake  the  idea 
of  a  government  in  South  Vietnam  based 
upon  the  will  of  the  people  as  ascertained 
in  an  election,  a  free  election  in  which  all 
the  people  will  be  privileged  to  vote? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  know  the  gentleman 
asks  the  question  in  all  seriousness,  and 
in  all  seriousness  I  simply  have  to  tell 
the  gentieman  that  the  choice  which 
faces  the  United  States  is  either  to 
change  our  objective  or  to  fight  on  in- 
definitely. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question: 
Is  the  gentleman  prepared  to  stay  on  in 
South  Vietnam  indefinitely  in  order  to 
pursue  this  objective?  Is  the  gentleman 
prepared  to  say  that  we  should  stay  for 
another  10  or  20  years  in  order  to  see  the 
objective  sought  come  into  being? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  answer  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  stay  there  in- 
definitely. 

Mr  FRASER.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  stay  there  indefinitely,  but  if  it  were 
would  you  be  willing  to  stay  there? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  not  be  here  with 
this  resolution  if  that  were  the  only  al- 
ternative. I  believe  a  peaceful  settiement 
can  be  made. 

I  apologize  to  the  gentleman  for  taking 
up  too  much  of  his  time,  but  does  the 
genUeman  from  Minnesota  believe  that 
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we  ought  to  engage  in  forcing  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  a  coalition  govern- 
ment from  the  outside  that  would  not 
necessarily  be  ratified  by  the  will  of  the 
people? 

Mr  FRASER.  My  own  thought  is  this: 
that  the  United  States  should  not  seek  to 
impose  on  the  Saigon  government  any- 
thing. It  is  my  view  that  the  United 
States  has  done  enough.  It  has  done  too 
much.  We  should  proceed  to  disengage 
from  the  war  and  let  the  Vietnamese 
settle  the  conflict  themselves. 

Mr.  WWOHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further?  ,  _^      ^    ^. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  is  a  satisfactory  settlement 
if  a  way  can  be  seen  that  will  end  the 

conflict? 

Mr  FRASER.  I  think  this  war  is  an 
unmitigated  tragedy.  It  Is  as  bad  a  trag- 
edy as  I  know  of  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  kind  of  tragedy  that  we  saw  in 
the  civil  war  in  China.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
tragedy  that  is  found  in  the  Nigeria  dis- 
asterrpy  what  has  occurred  in  Greece. 
It  is  the  kind  of  tragedy  that  is  as  bad  as 
any  that  we  have  seen  around  the  world. 
I  tan  only  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  some  problems  we  cannot  solve 
by  ourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  ^    , 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Stkiger). 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  think  as  everybody  else  must  have 
observed  from  listening  to  the  arguments 
this  afternoon,  that  we  have  seen  a 
rather  interesting  development.  We  have 
seen  what  appears  to  me  to  be  politicians 
who  have  painted  themselves  into  a 
comer  by  previous  rhetoric  who  are  really 
afraid  to  vote  for  this,  politicians  who 
are  willing  to  lend  themselves  to  an  in- 
terpretation that  is  as  farfetched  as 
an  interpretation  can  be.  They  have  tried 
to  make  appear  ambiguous  that  which 
is  relatively  free  from  ambiguity.  They 
say  that  those  who  support  this  particu- 
lar document  are  enforcing  or  endorsing 
a  Communist  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  they  have  tried  to  tell  that 
it  is  asking  for  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
withdrawal  of  troops. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  they  are  em- 
barrassed because  they  are  in  a  position 
of  having  to  vote  against  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam,  and  against  free  elections  in 
Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  they  do  feel 
that  they  are  unable  to  vote  for  that, 
then  their  embarrassment  is  genuine, 
and  I  share  it  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  au- 
thor of  the  resolution,  and  the  committee 
for  bringing  it  out. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  tune. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway). 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
peace  in  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  most  urg- 
ent *^t»^i  facing  our  Nation,  and  I  sup- 
port President  Nixon  in  his  efforts  to 
achieve  that  peace.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  I  feel  this  House  should 


serve  as  a  "rubberstamp"  for  Presiden- 
tial policies  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  people  of  our  district  did 
not  elect  us  to  sit  up  here  on  the  Hill 
flashing  green  lights  to  the  Executive 
down  the  Avenue.  It  represents  no  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  President  to  urge 
that  a  resolution  of  such  import  as  House 
Resolution  613  be  given  our  most  careful 
study  and  consideration.  We  would  be 
defaulting  our  constitutional  obligations 
if  we  did  otherwise.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances  to 
bring  a  balanced  Judgment  to  the  issues 
we  face.  Vietnam,  the  subject  of  the  res- 
olution before  us  today,  is  the  most  burn- 
ing issue  of  our  times. 

The  initiative  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  is  with  the  President,  but  the 
Constitution  provides  for  the  participa- 
tion of  Congress  in  foreign  affairs  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  determine  na- 
tional spending  priorities,  to  raise  armies, 
and  to  initiate  revenue  measures  which 
support  armies.  Most  importantly  the 
Constitution  grants  to  the  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war. 

The  Congress  can  perform  a  valuable 
function  by  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  careful  scrutiny  and  critical  discus- 
sion of  foreign  policies  and  programs.  In 
this  way  it  can  contribute  to  the  clari- 
fication of  basic  policy  issues,  and  help 
keep  the  executive  agencies  more  alert, 
more  efficient,  and  sharper  in  their  own 
intellectual  processes.  Legislative  hear- 
ings and  debate  on  major  foreign  jwlicy 
issues  can  contribute  to  public  under- 
standing and  discussion  of  the  issues. 

The  danger  of  security  leaks  during 
such  public  hearings  and  debate  can  be 
mmimized,  and  the  risk  of  such  leaks  is 
outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  en- 
lightened debate  on  the  facts.  The  people 
should  have  a  proper  channel  for  a  criti- 
cal analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign 
policy  decisions,  and,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  they  should 
share  with  the  President  in  framing 
broad  national  objectives  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Let  us  play  our  constitutional  role  in 
contributmg  toward  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  defeat  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  today  and  send  the  measure  back 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
hearings  where  we  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  question  officials  and  experts 
regarding  the  implications  of  this  reso- 
lution and  the  many  other  resolutions 
on  this  subject.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
a  deliberative  body.  Let  us  deliberate  and 
study  and  question  before  voting  on  such 
an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  observed  the  de- 
bate for  2  days  now  and  I  have  been 
here  most  of  the  time. 

Many  issues  have  been  raised.  I  think 
the  most  important  and  overriding  one 
is  that  there  are  many  disputes  on  the 
factual  basis  upon  wlAch  this  resolution 
is  based  and  that  these  disputes  could 
be  resolved  if  proper  hearings  were  held 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Fmclingbutskn)  . 

Mr.   FRELINOHUY8EN.   Mr.   Chair- 


man, the  debate  on  this  resolution  should 
have  clarified  a  number  of  issues  for 
many  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
resolution.  It  is  my  hope,  which  I  believe 
most  of  us  share,  that  this  resolution  in 
a  modest  way  can  be  helpful  in  bringing 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  early  and  hon- 
orable settlement. 

I  believe  this  is  a  modest  contribution. 
And  I  pay  tribute  to  the  author  of  the 
resolution  because  it  does  not  attempt  to 
take  a  position  on,  or  to  resolve  some  of 
the  knotty  questions  with  respect  to 
Vietnam.  Its  basic  purpose  is  simply  to 
support  the  President  in  his  efforts, 
which  are  still  continuing,  to  begin  suc- 
cessful negotiations  in  Vietnam.  It  takes 
nothing  away  from  the  President  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogatives  and  it  gives 
nothing  to  him.  But  a  public  statement 
of  support  for  his  efforts. 

The  language,  of  course,  could  be  dif- 
ferent. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  pointed  out  In  commit- 
tee that  there  were  certain  changes  I 
might  consider  advisable.  There  were 
major  changes  offered  in  the  form  of 
amendments  in  the  committee;  all  these 
were  defeated,  in  some  cases  by  relatively 
small  margins. 

I  personally  felt  that  it  would  not  have 
been  inappropriate  for  our  committee  to 
have  modified  this  resolution  so  as  to  in- 
clude some  reference  to  troop  withdraw- 
als, those  which  have  taken  place  or 
which  may  take  place  in  the  future.  At 
the  same  time  I  voted  against  an  open 
rule  on  this  resolution  because  without 
some  restriction  on  debate  in  the  House 
we  could,  in  an  attempt  to  write  legisla- 
tion in  this  area,  perhaps  take  imtil 
Christmas.  I  doubt  if  much  would  be 
gained  if  the  House  should  have  been 
given  that  opportunity. 

However,  I  personally  hope  that  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does  hold 
hearings  on  other  resolutions  in  this  gen- 
eral area,  both  with  respect  to  troop 
withdrawals  and  other  subjects.  This 
will  allow  both  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  members  of  the  executive  branch  to 
come  and  discuss  these  questions. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man made  the  point  about  voting  for 
the  motion  to  order  the  previous  ques- 
tion. So  did  I.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
who  now  raise  that  point  most  loudly 
were  the  first  ones  to  call  for  bringing 
the  student  loan  program  before  the 
House  under  suspension  so  no  amend- 
ments could  be  offered,  and  similarly  on 
the  tax  bill  they  voted  to  bring  it  before 
the  House  imder  a  closed  rule.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  an  important 
measure  has  come  before  the  House 
under  this  procedure. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSESf.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  resolu- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  is  that  it  avoids  the 
big  policy  questions. 

"Pot  example,  except  for  calling  for 
free  elections.  It  does  not  go  into  the 
difficult  question  of  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment there  should  be  either  in  Hanoi  or 
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in  Saigon,  or  in  what  ways  it  might  be 
desirable  to  strengthen  the  local  govern- 
ment. Nor  does  it  discuss  the  character 
and  nature  of  the  troop  support  which  we 
are  supplying,  ^nd  I  think  this  is  perhaps 

just  as  well. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  some  sen- 
sitivity about  the  advisibllity  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  character;  indeed,  that  feel- 
ing has  been  expressed  by  a  number  of 
speakers  during  this  debate.  This  sen- 
sitivity is  primarUy  the  result  of  recent 

history.  ^  ^   .       .    _.„, 

As  one  Democrat  pointed  out.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  vastly  increased  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam  in  his 
search  for  peace.  The  inference  was  clear 
that  President  Nixon  might  do  the  same 
in  the  months  ahead,  relying  on  the  res- 
olution now  under  consideration  as  Pres- 
ident Johnson  made  use  of  the  Tonkm 
Gulf   resolution.  , 

Many  of  us  were  serving  in  Congress  m 
1964  when  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolufaon 
was  approved.  Some  fear  that  with  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  it  might  be 
used  to  justify  an  escaiation  of  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam,  or  at  least 
to  continue  our  miUtary  support  there 
indefinitely. 

In  this  case  of  this  resolution,  however, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Congress 
as  a  body  is  taking  no  action— it  will  be 
an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  House 

Critics  of  this  resolution  have  charged 
that  approval  would  represent  a  blank 
check  for  future  action,  as  well  as  a 
.specific  indorsement  of  what  President 
Nixon  has  ah-eady  done.  Of  course  a 
reading  of  the  language  shows  that  there 
is  no  blanket  approval  of  what  the  Pres- 
ident has  done  or  what  he  may  do.  I 
might  point  out  also  that  the  resolution 
carefully  avoids  any  criticism,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  actions  taken  up  to  this  point. 
This  is  no  criticism  of  actions  taken  by 
former  President  Johnson  even  though 
several  Members  have  expressed  such 
views  during  debate. 

Likewise  there  is  no  praise  for  actions 
already  taken  by  President  Nixon  to  re- 
duce the  extent  of  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam.  As  a  Republican  perhaps  I 
should  regret  that  such  language  was 
not  included,  but  actually  I  am  thankful 
that  partisanship  was  avoided  in  the  lan- 
guage used. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  hope  that  the  President  suc- 
ceeds in  his  efforts  to  end  this  war.  This 
job  will  not  be  easy.  To  secure  a  just 
peace  will  be  even  more  difficult,  yet 
it  is  an  objective  which  we  must  pursue. 

In  a  recent  statement  to  a  group  of 
American  Governors  visiting  in  Rome 
Pope  Paul  VI  expressed  his  fervent 
wish  for  an  early  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Pope  recognized,  however, 
that: 


determination  and  the  free  promotion  of 
their  peaceful  development.  This  caxise  and 
this  Ideal  should  not  be  negated.  We  nourish 
faith  and  hope  that  all  who  have  a  part  In 
the  Vietnam  war  will  contribute  to  render- 
ing the  (peace)  negotiations  easier  and  more 
expeditious  and  that  these  negotiations  will 
very  soon  lead,  not  only  to  end  of  the 
conflict,  but  to  peace,  a  true  and  lasting 
peace. 


An  appropriate  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  conflict  requires,  In  present  circum- 
stances, a  well-mediated  and  responsible 
procedure,  not  only  to  assure  that  Interna- 
tional obUgatlona  are  not  neglected,  that 
honor  and  the  need  not  to  betray  the  trust 
of  alUes  should  be  fulfilled,  but  also  for  the 
cause  and  the  ideal  held  by  your  fellow  citi- 
zens for  which  many  have  sacrlflced  their 
lives:  aiding  people  weak  and  needy  of  as- 
sistance in  defense  of  their  right  of  self- 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  4o  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  . 

Mr.   LOWENSTEIN.   Mr.   Chairman, 
the  one  thing  that  this  discussion  has 
made  clear  is  that  this  resolution  means 
all  things  to  all  men.  Since  it  means  all 
things  to  all  men,  one  might  assume  it 
really,  in  the  end,  means  nothing  to  any- 
one. Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case. 
Clearly,  it  means  something   to  the 
President,  or  we  would  not  have  been 
treated  to  the  special  pressures  that  have 
assured  its  passage  in  this  dubious  man- 
ner. He  has  told  us  what  it  means  to  him: 
a  blanket  endorsement  of  his  speech  of 
November  3,  with  all  its  vagaries,  in- 
consistencies, threats  and  bad  history. 
Members  may  say  what  they  wish  about 
their   intent  if   they  vote   "Aye";    the 
President  will  act  on  his  version  of  what 
they  meant.  If  Tonkin  Gulf  taught  us 
nothing  else,  it  surely  has  taught  us  that. 
To    the    Saigon    government    it    will 
mean  that  we  are  committed  to  stay  in 
Vietnam  until  what  are  called  free  elec- 
tions are  held.  This  can  only  be  a  re- 
newed annoimcement  to  that  govern- 
ment— a  government  which  never  has 
believed  in  free  elections — that  as  long 
as  it   can  avoid  free  elections   it  can 
coimt  on  our  continued  military  pres- 
ence. ,  ... 

But  the  very  use  of  the  phrase  free 
elections"  in  this  situation  has  to  be  self- 
deluding,  since  the  Saigon  government, 
over  and  over  again,  has  told  everyone 
who  wiU  listen  that  it  will  never  allow  a 
government  it  regards  as  pro-Commu- 
nist to  take  power.  So  if  we  are  to  take 
this  resolution  seriously,  we  must  assiune 
that  people  the  Saigon  goverrunent  calls 
pro-Communist  will  agree  to  take  part 
in  elections  knowing  they  cannot  win; 
or.  alternatively,  we  must  understand 
that  we  are  committed  to  staying  in 
Vietnam  until  a  process  has  occurred 
which,  by  definition,  cannot  occur. 
That  means  that  we  will  have  to  stay  in 
Vietnam  for  the  foreseeable — and  un- 
foreseeable—future, in  hot  pursuit  of 
something  which  does  not  and  cannot 

The  procedure  we  are  using  to  con- 
sider this  resolution  will  not  help 
matters  much  either.  That  procedure  will 
add  to  the  bitter  and  growing  disunion 
in  this  country  that  distresses  some  of 
us  so  deeply.  For  whatever  the  purposes 
and  protests  of  its  sponsors,  this  is  not  a 
unifying  resolution  to  begin  with,  and  to 
approach  its  adoption  in  this  way  is  to 
make  of  it  a  positive  force  for  further 
dissension.  The  unifying  of  free  men 
cannot  take  place  at  the  cost  of  their 
integrity,  or  of  the  democratic  process. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  told  to  take  it  or 
leave  it.  Discuss  it  for  3  minutes  each- 
it  and  the  vast,  endless  war  it  concerns — 
then  vote  for  it  or  be  damned  as  helping 
Hanoi.  If  you  do  not  know  what  it  means. 


if  there  is  no  legislative  history,  if  you 
are  denied  the  chance  to  ask  questions, 
or  to  answer  questions,  or  even  to  answer 
irmuendoes — forget  all  that  and  vote  aye. 
or  be  accused  of  opposing  and  obstruct- 
ing national  unity. 

But  unity  of  free  men  in  a  divided 
nation  is  achieved  by  people  counseling 
together  in  good  faith  and  with  good 
will.  Discussions — and  concessions — must 
seek  common  denominators,  and  pro- 
cedures must  be  followed  that  will  mini- 
mize resentments  and  encourage  a  spirit 
of  trust  and  genuine  effort.  Then,  ten- 
sions and  division  may  ease,  feelings  of 
unity  may  be  maximized,  and  some  points 
of  agreement  may  be  foimd  or  worked 
out. 

None  of  that  can  occur  ia  this  atmos- 
phere, or  on  behalf  of  this  resolution. 
What  facade  of  agreement  may  be  cre- 
ated by  this  misleading  vote  will  not  sur- 
vive the  most  cursory  glance  through  the 
statements  even  of  those  who  have  voted 
aye,  so  many  of  whom  are  doing  so  only 
after  specifically  noting  that  they  did  so 
because  they  do  not  know  what  the  reso- 
lution means  and  so  cannot  see  how 
voting  for  it  can  do  any  harm. 

And  that  is  certainly  an  understand- 
able position.  But  whUe  the  meaning  of 
the  resolution  is  unclear,  what  is  clear 
is  that  passing  it  in  this  fashion  is  a 
further  abdication  of  the  constitutional 
obligation  of  the  Congress  to  declare 
wars  if  they  are  to  be  fought,  and  to 
concern  itself  with  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  when  they  are 
imperiled. 

There  is,  furthermore,  something  es- 
pecially objectionable  about  passing 
high-sounding  moralistic  resolutions 
about  American  purposes  in  Vietnam  at 
this  particular  moment.  To  pass  this 
resolution  as  if  the  world  were  not  still 
reeling  from  the  relations  about  Song 
My  shows  all  the  sensitivity  of  a  stone 
wall. 

In  short,  you  do  not  unify  by  shutting 
off  the  words  of  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  you.  You  do  not  further  the  quest 
for  a  "just  peace"  in  Vietnam  by  passing 
resolutions  that  blunder  from  incorrect 
historical  recitations  to  the  reiterations 
of  high-sounding,  unobtainable,  and  in- 
consistent— and,  therefore,  hypocritical 
and  misleading — goals. 

If  the  goal  is  really  free  elections,  why 
do  we  not  help  the  people  of  Spain  and 
Greece  to  get  free  elections?  Are  we 
only  for  "free  elections"  where  they 
cannot  be  obtained  even  at  the  price  of 
half  a  million  American  troops  and  vast 
expenditures  of  lives  and  resources? 
There  are  places  where  we  can  support 
the  principle  of  free  elections  and  actu- 
ally save  some  of  our  money,  by  refusing 
to  continue  to  subsidize  governments  that 
spend  so  much  of  it  and  still  are  not  will- 
ing to  allow  their  people  to  vote. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  goal  is  a 
negotiated  peace,  surely  it  is  clear  by 
now  that  that  goal  cannot  be  achieved 
while  the  Thieu-Ky  government  is  in 
power,  since  there  is  no  way  that  gov- 
ernment can  stay  in  power  without  our 
military  presence  and  no  way  the  other 
side  can  be  induced  to  make  peace  while 
Thieu  and  Ky  are  in  power.  Given  these 
facts,  one  might  as  well  expect  the  wife  of 
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the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  lead  a  peace  parade  as  to  ex- 
nect  the  Saigon  government  to  let  us 
IwTve  or  to  negotiate  itself  out  of  power 

But  it  cannot  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  America  to  allow  our  foreign  policy— 
especially  on  questions  of  war  or  peace 
and  life  or  death-to  be  determined  by 
foreign  governments,  least  of  au,  per- 
haps, by  the  governments  now  in  power 
in  Saigon  and  Hanoi. 

The  national  interest  of  this  country 
requires  us  to  begin  immediately  the 
withdrawal  of  all  our  Armed  Forces  from 
Vietnam  on  a  stated  schedule.  If,  after  7 
years  of  American  assistance,  after  300.- 

000  U.S.  casualties  and  $115  bilhon.  if 
the  Saigon  government  cannot  now  take 
care  of  itself  against  a  ruthless  and  pre- 
sumably despised  Communist  dictator- 
ship ruling  a  smaller  country,  then  per- 
haps it  is  time  to  face  the  fact  squarely 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  so  il 
we  simply  keep  propping  it  up  for  a  few 
more  months  or  years. 

Nor  is  beginning  the  total  withdrawal 

01  aU  American  servicemen  going  to  en- 
c«uraga.Hanoi  to  'wait  things  out."  Does 
anyone  really  think  Hanoi  needs  en- 
couragement to  "wait  things  out  ?  And 
if  they  did  need  such  encouragement 
could  we  do  anything  here  that  would 
come  close  to  rivaling  the  encouragement 
they  must  have  obtained  from  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  of  the  decision  of 
this  Government  to  withdraw  our  combat 
troops  as  soon  as  practicable?  What  be- 
ginning the  total  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  might  do  is  to  stop  encouraging 
Saigon  to  wait  things  out.  For  the  Sai- 
gon government  would  at  last  be  put  on 
notice  that  either  it  must  negotiate  a  po- 
Utical  setUement,  or  it  must  take  over 
the  fighting. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  reso- 
lution, so  innocent  at  first  glance,  so  de- 
ceptive after  analysis,  so  dangerous  in 
the  long  run.  it  can  only  create  further 
iUusion  in  Saigon  and  further  disiUusion 
in  this  country.  For.  however  cleverly  it 
confuses  the  options  now  avaUable.  and 
no  matter  how  many  Members  vote  for  it. 
nothing  can  long  obscure  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  get  their 
troops  out  of  Vietnam.  We  do  no  one  a 
service  by  muddying  that  central  fact 
with  archaic  rhetoric  about  equivocal 
resolutions. 

As  Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes.  former  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  puts  it  in 
his  brilliant  book.  "The  Limits  of  Inter- 
vention" : 
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Should  the  U.S.  government  pursue  a 
course  of  partial  withdrawal  In  Vietnam, 
while  leading  the  American  public  to  believe 
all  will  end  well,  I  am  afraid  a  number  of 
xmpleasant  shocks,  surprises,  and  politically 
dangerous  consequences  would  arise  to  con- 
front us.  For  at  best,  such  a  course  Is  a  pre- 
scription for  an  Interminable  war;  partially 
disguised  by  the  decUnlng  level  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation. It  would  In  fact  require  our  coi'n- 
try  to  sustain  a  contlniilng  burden  of  war 
casualties  and  heavy  dollar  costs  that  would 
become  expUcltly  open-ended  as  we  leveled 
off  our  forces  at  100,000  men  or  thereabouts. 
Sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner,  the 
American  people  wovild  reawaken  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  still  committed  to  the  end- 
less support  of  a  group  of  men  In  Saigon  who 
represented  nobody  but  themselves,  preferred 
war  to  the  risks  of  a  political  settlement,  >  nd 
could  not  remain  In  power  for  more  t>>pn  a 
few  months  without  our  large-scale  presence. 


I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  especially  valuable  article  and  edi- 
torial from  Look,  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  and  widely  read  magazmes: 
Vibtnam:   Get  Out  Now 
( By  J.  Robert  Moskln ) 

We  have  also  failed  to  create  a  Vietnamese 
Army  that  can  carry  on  Its  own  struggle.  To 
try  to  achieve  that  long  shot  wUl  cost  more 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  lives. 

And  we  have  failed  to  help  build  a  popular 
or  democratic  or  cohesive  government  in 
Saigon.  The  current  regime  Is  a  mlUtary  dic- 
tatorship that  depends  wholly  on  our  pres- 
ence. ^        .       ,<.v.„, 

I  have  never  been  a  Vietnam  hawk  either, 
but  I  respected  the  Judgment  of  four  U.S. 
administrations  that  called  the  fate  of  South 
Vietnam  vital  to  our  national  Interest. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  reversed  this 
Judgment  for  which  39,000  Americans  have 
died  250,000  have  suffered  wounds  and  about 
$100  billion  have  been  spent.  In  his  policy- 
setting  May  14  speech,  he  said,  "We  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  any  government  in  Soutn 
Vietnam  that  results  from  the  free  choice 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  themselves. 
This  means  our  Government  no  longer  be- 
lieves that  It  Is  in  our  vital  national  interest 
to  keep  South  Vietnam  free  from  Commu- 
nism. 

It  is  a  fair  standard  that  young  Americans 
should  not  be  ordered  to  die  unless  their 
sacrifice  is  vital  to  their  country. 

We  have  absolutely  no  sane  reason  left  for 
killing  more  than  1.000  young  Americans 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  Our  present 
course— spooning  out  American  lives  in  an 
infinitely  complex.  Inscrutable  Asian  game- 
is  Inexcusable. 

It  Is  dlfflcxUt  to  conceive  that  the  present 
South  Vietnamese  Government  can  survive 
the  end  of  the  hostUltles  or  that  South  Viet- 
nam, even  If  we  go  on  fighting,  will  not  be 
Communist-dominated  soon  after  we  leave.  It 
really  doesn't  seem  to  matter  whether  we 
march  to  the  transports  today  or  dribble  out 
before  the  1970  U.S.  elections  or  over  the  next 
three  years.  The  results  wUl  be  the  same— 
except  m  the  number  of  the  dead. 

In  1967,  I  traveled  for  Look  along  the 
frontier  of  American  power  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  came  home 
convinced  that  ovx  Involvement  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Asia  is  irreversible.  That  convictton 
remains.  We  are  not  about  to  scurry  back  into 
a  Fortress  America.  Our  presence  across  the 
Pacific  is  too  massive,  our  interest  too  deep. 
But  on  this  latest  trip  to  Vietnam.  I  saw  that 
vire  have  overreached  ourselves.  America's 
historic  westward-driving  wave  has  crested. 
No  one  I  talked  with— certainly  no  Viet- 
namese—believes we  should  stay  In  Vietnam. 
Everyone  said  we  should  get  out.  They  dU- 
fered  only  on  the  speed  with  which  we  should 
do  so.  The  most  mUltant— sometimes  those 
most  scared  for  their  own  skins— said  In 
three  years.  At  a  conservative  estimate  of 
100  U.S.  dead  per  week,  that  means  15,600 
more  coffins. 

Why  is  South  Vietnam's  political  self-de- 
termination still  worth  dying  for?  Because. 
I  was  told  m  Washington  and  Saigon,  we 
have  committed  out  word,  and  if  we  leave 
precipitously,  our  word  will  be  dishonored. 
We  will  lose  face.  Three  years  ago.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rxisk  gave  me  the  same  reason 
for  continuing  this  war.  He  called  it  "the 
credibility  of  the  American  commitment." 

The  Nixon  Administration  believes  we  wUl 
be  "severely  hurt"  if  we  "bug  out."  It  wants 
"a  reasonable  solution,''  praying  for  reason- 
ableness from  Hanoi  while  recognizing  that 
it  Is  against  the  Communists'  Interest  to  be 
"reasonable." 

But  by  staying,  are  we  telling  Thailand, 
for  example,  that  If  it  gets  into  trouble  with 
Thai  or  North  Vietnamese  guerrillas,  we 
would  help?  No  one  expects.  I  was  told,  that 
we  would  then  send  an  expeditionary  force 
to  Thailand. 


The  outcome  of  this  "war  of  national 
liberation"  has  no  rWevance  to  the  chances 
of  having  more  such  wars  in  the  future. 
Just  about  every  Asian  leader  knows  we 
have  had  enough  In  Vietnam. 

Singapore's  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew 
told  me,  "Vietnam  was  a  bad  place  to  draw 
the  line." 

Why  then  are  Americans  dying  today  in 
Vietnam?  To  give  the  South  Vietnamese  time 
to  prepare  to  govern  themselves  and  defend 
themselves.  Are  these  reasonable  goals? 

We  thought  they  were.  We  thought  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  would  use  the  time 
we  helped  buy  for  them — with  American 
lives  and  money — to  good  advantage.  But 
they  have  not. 

You  need  only  go  out  In  the  countryside 
to  see  the  failure  of  the  succession  of  South 
Vietnamese  governments  to  win  the  people's 
loyalty.  Go  to  the  upriver  village  of  Dien  Ban. 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Danang,  our  great 
northern  base  In  Quang  Nam  Province.  You 
can  get  In  safely  only  by  helicopter.  Here, 
American  marines  have  to  wear  their  fiak 
vests  in  the  road  Just  outside  their  walled 
compound.  This  area  has  been  fought  over  for 
years;  there  is  still  fighting  every  day.  If  the 
refugees  were  resettled  In  the  countryside, 
officials  fear,  they  would  Join  the  Vletcong. 

I  visited  Dlen  Ban  with  the  chief  of  the 
pacification  program.  Ambassador  William  G. 
Colby,  who  ranks  Quang  Nam  38th  out  of  the 
44  provinces  in  security.  Terrorist  attacks  are 
heavy:  government  officials  and  ordinary 
civilians  are  being  assassinated,  wounded, 
kidnapped.  The  province  chief,  an  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (Arvln)  colonel, 
figures  that  the  Vletcong  have  900  officials  of 
their  own  in  the  province.  Our  side  sends  out 
"Political  Recon  Units"  to  terrorize  and  kill 
VC  leaders. 


Destruction  in  Quang  Nam  Province  has 
been  massive.  Five  years  ago,  the  province 
had  657  hamlets:  only  308  are  left.  The  num- 
ber of  refugees  has  Jumped  in  five  years  from 
35,000  to  124,000.  (One  of  every  12  people  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  refugee  today.)  Less  than 
half  of  the  province's  rice  land  is  cultivated. 
Fishermen  may  not  return  to  shore  after  6 
p.m.  Anyone  walking  about  in  the  country- 
side after  dusk  without  a  light  is  shot  auto- 
matically. In  this  province  of  540,000  people, 
only  one  Vietnamese  doctor  remains,  and 
while  I  was  there,  he  was  vacationing  in 
West  Germany.  The  people  in  the  villages 
know  nothing  about  the  peace  negotiations 
in  Paris. 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  people  would  cut 
our  throats  if  they  had  the  chance,"  a  top 
American  in  Quang  Nam  told  me. 

Ambassador  Colby  says,  "It's  been  a  war 
between  two  aggressors,  and  the  people  wish 
they  would  both  go  away." 

Warren  E.  Parker,  senior  U.S.  adviser  in 
the  province,  describes  the  situation  today: 
"It's  like  a  Cadillac  pushing  a  Model  T 
through  a  muddy  road  with  four  fiat  tires 
with  a  driver  who  doesn't  know  where  he's 
going  and  doesn't  really  care." 

On  an  Island  in  the  river  below  the  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Hoi  An  sits  the  Xyuen 
Long  Refugee  Camp.  It  vividly  tells  part 
of  the  story  of  Vietnam's  hopelessness.  Here 
live  3,125  refugees.  Only  240  are  men.  Until 
this  summer,  these  people  all  lived  on  an- 
other nearby  Island  that  was  regarded  as 
a  VC  stronghold.  A  swift  mlUtary  sweep 
scooped  up  the  women  and  children  and 
a  few  of  the  men  and  transferred  them  to 
this  desolate  sand-dune  camp.  The  rest  of 
the  men  still  are  hiding  with  the  VC  in  the 
tall  grass.  Moving  their  families  in  this  man- 
ner made  no  converts,  won  no  friends. 

Yet  President  Nixon  found  himself  able 
to  tell  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  this  summer: 
"I  think  history  may  record  this  as  one  of 
America's  finest  hours." 

In  Paris,  the  diplomats  debate  seman- 
tics over  whether  troop  withdrawals  should 
be  called  "mutual"  or  "simultaneous."  In 
Saigon,  the  politicians,  fragmented  in  doz- 


ens of  parties,  struggle  for  a  piece  of  the 
spoils.  And  out  in  the  countryside— where 
there  is  firing  every  night,  assassinations 
repeatedly,  where  12-year-old  girls  carry 
rifles — you  feel  that  whatever  happens  In 
Paris  or  Saigon,  the  word  will  never  get 
down  to  the.  bitter,  frightened  peasants  in 
the  fields  and  the  thatch  huts.  The  struggle, 
the  terror,  the  dying  of  this  desperate  23- 
year  war — m  which  more  than  a  million 
people  have  been  killed  and  wounded — will 
go  on  and  on.  Says  a  wise  American  official 
there.  "You  can't  negotiate  an  end  of  this 
war.   We  can   only   negotiate   our  way  out 

of  It  "  „    . 

In  a  lovely  house  in  the  handsome  Paris 

suburb  of  Verri^res-le-Buisson,  Mrs.  Nguyen 
Thl  Blnh.  foreign  minister  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front's  self-appointed  Provision- 
al Revolutionary  Government,  told  me  much 
the  same  thing  In  more  dogmatic  terms.  An 
attractive  woman,  she  left  a  husband,  a  boy, 
13.  and  a  girl.  9,  In  Vietnam  to  head  the 
VC  delegation  In  ParU.  Wearing  a  pale  pink 
fflo  dai  and  black  silk  trousers,  she  sat  In 
a  sunny  upstairs  parlor  next  to  a  vase  of 
red  roses.  Her  eyes  were  hard,  but  she  smiled 
as  she  talked:  "I  am.  politically,  a  woman 
who  resists  American  aggression  for  na- 
tional independence.  I  am  not  a  Marxist 
or  a  bourgeoisie.  I  love  my  country.  I  long 
for  peace  to  come  back  so  I  can  lead  a  nor- 
mal life  with  my  children." 

But  there  Is  no  hint  of  compromise:  "If 
the  American  Government  realizes  its  erro- 
neous poUcy  of  aggression  and  is  wllUng  to 
end  the  war  of  aggression,  we  are  ready  to 
discuss  with  the  American  Government 
putting  an  end  to  the  confUct.  ...  If  the 
American  Government  obstinately  pursues 
its  poUcy  of  aggression,  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  are  resolved  to  struggle  to 

victory." 

Both  sides  claim  they  want  elections  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  Mrs.  Blnh  says,  "The 
question  Is  how  to  organize  genuinely  free, 
democratic  general  elections.  The  first  con- 
dition Is  there  must  be  no  presence  of  Ameri- 
can troops  of  aggression — and  without 
foreign  Interference. 

"I  consider  the  Saigon  administration  has 
no  competence  to  organize  these  elections 
because  if  the  Saigon  administration  would 
organize  these  elections,  they  would  only 
give  birth  to  another  puppet  government. 

"The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment has  not  asked  to  organize  these  elec- 
tions or  put  fortli  election  laws,  and  we 
[ advocate!  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
government  that  will  organize  the  election." 

That  same  day,  Nguyen  Thanh  Le,  the  thin 
bespectacled  spokesman  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government,  sat  in  a  room  behind  a 
heavily  guarded  stone  waU  In  the  Paris 
suburb  of  Cholsy-le-Rol.  puffed  EngUsh  State 
Express  cigarettes,  sipped  amber  tea  from  a 
slgneted  cup  and  said.  "There  can  be  no 
genuine  free  election  while  500,000  American 
troops  and  60,000  sateUlte  troops  remain  In 
Vietnam."  He  asked  if  there  could  have  been 
free  elections  In  France  when  it  was  occupied 
by  Hitler's  troops. 

I  asked  him  why  his  government,  if  Its 
objective  Is  to  get  the  United  States  out. 
doesn't  agree  to  a  cease-fire  and  simultane- 
ous withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  North  Vietnamese 
troops — and  then  the  Americans  would  be 
gone. 

Le  tapped  his  right  forefinger  emphatically 
on  his  yellow  cigarette  box  and  said  slowly. 
"Let  me  make  it  simple.  Suppose  there  is  a 
house,  and  a  robber  broke  in  and  wrecks  the 
property  and  killed  the  wife  and  children. 
The  master  of  the  house  has  the  obligation 
to  fight  back.  Simultaneous  mutual  with- 
drawal equates  the  bandit  and  the  master 
of  the  house."  He  added.  "The  Johnson  war 
Is  now  becMUlng  the  Nixon  war.  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  even  more  cunning,  more  perfidious." 

I  asked  Le  about  the  fear  of  many  that 
when  U.S.  forces  get  out.  there  would  be  a 


bloodbath,  especially  of  antl-Conununlst 
Catholics.  He  called  this  propaganda  of  the 
ruling  class.  "There  are  now  In  South  Viet- 
nam many  Catholic  pattlots  and  many 
Catholics  and  people  of  other  religions  who 
participate  in  the  advisory  council  of  South 
Vietnam  and  in  the  leadership  of  the  NLP 
and  the  PRG. 

"We  have  no  discrimination  against  any 
religion.  We  unite  with  every  patriot  to 
defend  the  country.  *o  far.  those  who 
previously  participated  In  the  puppet  admin- 
istration or  army,  no  matter  how  their  pasts 
were.  If  they  favor  the  independence,  peace 
and  neutrality  of  South  Vietnam,  we  will 
cooperate  with  them  and  we  welcome  them." 
In  Saigon,  Sen.  Nguyen  Gla  Hien.  who 
heads  South  Vietnam's  largest  Catholic 
party  and  who  studied  at  the  University  of 
Montana  and  Iowa  State  for  six  years,  dis- 
agrees. He  foresees  a  massacre.  "I'm  sure  of 
it.  We  are  not  scared  of  It.  The  killing  is 
going  on  now  already,  not  only  soldiers  but 
civilians.  They  will  attack  anyone  who  is 
not  working  with  them — not  only  Catholics." 
The  truth  is  somewhere  between  a  mas- 
sacre and  a  welcome.  Certainly,  the  Com- 
munists win  try  to  eliminate  their  most 
ardent  opponents,  and  asylum  will  have  to 
be  provided  for  thousands.  But  this  Is  a 
problem  that  will  have  to  be  met  whether 
we  get  out  now  or  later. 

Hlen's  party,  a  member  of  President  Ngu- 
yen Van  Thleu's  six-party  coalition,  the  so- 
called  National  Social  Democratic  Front,  is 
strongly  antl-Communlst  and  consists  most- 
ly of  refugees  from  the  North.  Hien  says  It 
was  originally  subsidized  by  the  late  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  of  New  York,  and  Hien 
had  a  three-hour  meeting  last  winter  with 
Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  In  New  York.  Today, 
Hem  accepts  the  eventual  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops.  "Withdrawal  of  the  main 
American  force  should  take  about  three 
years.  It  was  a  period  of  three  years.  Two 
years  Is  too  quick  for  us.  If  after  three  years 
we  cannot  take  care  of  ourselves,  we  have 
nobody  else  to  blame.  If  the  Communists 
take  over,  some  people  will  fiy  off.  and  we  will 
be  guerrillas.  And  It  will  go  on  again." 

Meanwhile,  he  presses  Thleu  for  social  and 
land  reforms.  "We  can  do  more  for  peace  by 
being  more  liberal,  being  better  organized, 
less  corrupt." 

Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  who  ran  second  to 
the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  In  the  1967  presidential 
elections  and  who  favored  talking  peace  with 
the  Vletcong  and  creating  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment, was  thrown  into  Jail.  But  there 
are  sUll  some  poUtlcal  figures  In  Saigon  who 
advocate  what  Le  and  Mrs.  Blnh  call  ""in- 
dependence, peace  and  neutrality."  One  such 
group  of  Intellectuals  calls  Itself  the  Pro- 
gressive Nationalist  Force.  Its  chairman  Is 
Tran  Ngoc  Lleng,  a  46-year-old  lawyer.  He 
told  me,  "We  advocate  a  complete  and  Im- 
mediate cease-fire.  We  call  for  a  govern- 
ment of  reconclUation  that  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  holding  elections  in  Viet- 
nam." Such  a  government,  he  says,  would  be 
composed  of  non-Communist  nationalists  of 
both  sides,  and  all  Its  members  would  have 
to  be  acceptable  to  both  sides.  This  rather 
Idealistic  plan  would  naturally  exclude 
members  of  the  Thleu  government  as  well  as 
the  Conununists  In  PRG. 

Although  Lleng  will  not  admit  it,  he  is 
reportedly  close  to  Gen.  Duong  Van  "Big" 
Minh,  who  Is  perhaps  the  nearest  thing 
South  Vietnam  has  to  a  popular  politician 
and  who  has  now  been  allowed  to  return 
from  exile  In  Thailand. 

Saigon  politics  is  atomized  among  north- 
erners, southerners,  several  factions  of 
Buddhists.  Catholics,  religious  sects  like  the 
Cao  Dai  and  the  Hoa  Hao,  neutralists  and 
antl-Coramunists.  Splitting  these  groups  are 
layers  upon  layers  of  individual  feuds  and 
historical  animosities  that  go  back  to  the 
period  of  French  rule.  And,  above  all,  most 
of  the  politicians  are  out  for  their  own  gain. 
Says  retired  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  O.  Lans- 


dale,  who  knows  Vietnamese  poUtics.  "It's 
a  family  quarrel,  and  a  very  savage  one,  as 
a  family  quarrel  can  be." 

The  feuding  factions  seem  no  longer  able 
to  get  together  before  It  U  too  late.  But  if 
these  antl-Communlst  and  non-Communist 
nationalists  do  not  unite,  there  Is  no  chance 
that  they  can  survive  in  the  postwar  poU-j 
tlcal  turmoil.  ' 

Sen.  Tran  Van  Don,  a  former  general  who 
led  the  1963  overthrow  of  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  says,  "The  problem  Is  not  with 
the  NLP.  The  problem  Is  inside  ourselves  .  .  . 

•"I  don't  believe  President  Thleu  can  lead 
the  country  alone.  He  needs  to  rally  the 
army  and  the  people.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
raUy  the  United  States.  But  he  Is  very  proud. 
He  Is  very  Jealous  of  his  power.  He  wants  to 
keep  power  for  himself.  I  think  he  would 
like  to  become  a  dictator." 

Responsible  estimates  of  the  number  of 
poUtical  prisoners  being  held  by  the  Thleu 
government  range  as  high  as  30,000.  Many 
politicians,  editors.  Intellectuals  have  been 
Jailed  by  military  courts  or  by  "administra- 
tive procedures"  at  the  government's  whim. 
They  are  held  for  arbitrary  lengths  of  time. 
The  secretary  general  of  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties of  the  National  Assembly.  Tran  Ngoc 
Chau,  says.  "Many  times  people  get  kid- 
napped In  the  streets  and  taken  to  places  no 
one  knows  about." 

A  woman  secretary  In  the  National  Assem- 
bly was  Jailed  for  a  month  because  she  has 
a  relative  in  the  Vletcong.  A  neutralist  poli- 
tician was  given  a  year  in  prison  for  call- 
ing an  Illegal  meeting — a  press  conference. 
A  Saigon  University  professor's  two-year  sen- 
tence for  criticizing  U.S.  policy  was  sus- 
pended; but  ten  months  later,  he  was  still 
held  on  the  prison  Island  of  Poulo  Condore. 
Publisher  Nguyen  Lau  of  the  Saigon  Daily 
News  was  sentenced  to  five  years  because  he 
talked  with  a  Vletcong  agent.  (Thirty  news- 
papers have  been  closed  down.)  Such  cases 
do  not  increase  confidence  in  the  possibility 
of  free  elections. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  does 
not  condone  these  actions,  but  he  says,  "We 
have  to  remember  they  are  at  war.  The  war 
Is  right  on  their  own  soil — right  In  Sai- 
gon." 

A  courageous  lawyer.  Tran  Van  Truyen. 
56.  who  has  represented  a  number  of  such 
political  defendants,  says,  "We  have  a  na- 
tional assembly,  the  president  of  the  repub- 
lic elected  by  a  general  election.  But  I  tell 
you  we  have  a  seeming  democracy.  .  .  . 
This  government  permits  no  criticism." 

Sen.  Tran  Van  Lam,  a  leader  of  Thleu's  Na- 
tional Social  Democratic  Front  who  became 
South  Vietnam's  foreign  minister  in  the  re- 
cent cabinet  shuffie,  wants  the  military  courts 
eliminated  and  all  cases  tried  in  civil  courts. 

Of  an  American  withdrawal,  Lam  says: 
"Personally.  I  think  It  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.  This  must  be  a  Vietnamese  war." 

The  government  In  Saigon  Is  not  a  popular 
government.  It  Is  basically  an  army  regime, 
and  the  people  universally  fear  the  army — 
any  army.  Hopes  that  the  cabinet  changes 
in  September  would  bring  Into  the  govern- 
ment a  broader  range  of  civilian  views  were 
dashed  by  the  appointment  of  a  right-wing 
general  as  prime  minister. 

The  real  power  behind  this  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  generals,  and  Thleu 
has  constantly  resisted  American  pressure  to 
democratize  his  methods  and  broaden  his 
political  base.  What  llttie  has  been  achieved 
is  mainly  the  result  of  American  persuasion 
and  arm-twisting.  Ambassador  Bunker. 
Thleu's  confidant,  has  by  all  accounts  been 
superb  at  this.  But  It  has  not  been  enough. 
A  knowledgeable  American  In  Saigon  says 
of  Thleu,  ""He  wouldn't  have  a  chance  in 
hell  If  the  Communists  weren't  pounding 
at  the  gates." 

The  Vletcong  obviously  want  to  avc^d  an 
election,  even  If  Internationally  supervised, 
that  would  be  managed  on  the  rice-roote 
level  by  province  chiefs,  district  chiefs,  sol- 
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diem  and  police  beholden  to  Thleu  The 
ooTmon  gueL  in  Saigon  1.  that  the  V 1^ 
^k"    P^vlslonal    Revolutionary    Gov«^- 

been. 
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Imce  a  political  solution  Ujat  wUl^leave 

S— f^^!3vH>Heo?e^ 
process  ol  preparing  the  *''*'?  "T.^T^^iami. 
Uie  fighting  18  what  we  mean  by    Vletnami 

Ts'-'omcers  now  admit  that  one  of^^ 
»,««t  fftiiures  of  our  military  effort  has  been 

low  pay  and  the  Wiling  off  of  many  of  the 
l^t  offlcere-ls  an  army  that  is  incapable  of 
Sencung^  country,  even  If  Riven  all  the 
^nSL  of  the  united  States  techno^^ 
savs  one  American  general  In  a  posuion 

to-^uda^r -Theyil  be  re^r'''\^^'"'^l 
^t    "Wie-three  years  from  now.     The 

^"reTviet^^rrstarted.  no  one  ex- 
peS'^  J^are  ^  A^n  to  ^nd^^^^^^ 

rj"^,^ru'raTsrzu?«:vietcong^ 

Now^e  NUon  Administration  d«ams  of 
r-^aTos^?  aTteSvr.'m^^i 

withdrawal.  ™^.flre  oc  pw^  were 

rtt  course  even  u  a  cease-uic  i»  1^^™^^    

ar^L^^^d/or  American  forces  withdrawn, 
^^ifn^wa^tolnsure  against  relnvaslon 
f^m  ^e^rth  In  overwhelming  force 
months  after  we  go. 

T«>nlcanv  the  greatest  American  hero  of 
th^^  oln.  WlUla^  C.  Westmoreland  who 
^^^dld  our  forces  there  and  now  Is  the 
ST^y^s  Chief  of  Staff,  has  ^^^J' 
U.S.  f^y  vip.tnam  Some  American  offl- 
^„^lho  ^^rr^^P^tlng  today  Claim 
t^t  Westmoreland  fought  the  war  aU  wrong 
"piobberinK  everything  In  sight  in  worm 
W^  n  rt^e  wlt£  bir^nlt  batues  a«d  mas- 
I^ve  aU-  Jpport.  while  the  enemy  was  flght- 

n^^rufr;  pubU-elatlons  people's  new 
heS  IS  Gen.  CtSlghton  W.  Abrains  the  ab^ 
current  U.S.  mllUtary  commander,  whom 
?^  ?ove  to  call  "The  Spoiler."  Abrams  ap- 
Sjh  18  not  to  wait  until  the  enemy  has 
^^d  but^  hit  him  as  he  is  preparing  h  s 
Sfield  and  gathering  ^'^^2^'^^^. 
headquarters  safely  out  of  reach  In  cam 

Abrams  told  me.  "There  Is  a  limit  to  what 
the^Xl  Stetes  can  do.  The  solution  here 
^  to  be  Vietnamese."  He  adds^-^''^^ 
favor  of  taking  out  some  American  troops. 
T^ere  is  such  a  thing  as  helping  too  much. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Axvln  oon- 
Hm.~  to  need  a  great  deal  of  help.  It  hM 
^rriSinlrobleSs.  First.  It  Is  hated  and 
^I^  bflts  own  people.  One  American  ofll- 
clSrtn  the  field  ^ells  how  a  Vietnamese 
^glr  l^ttallon.  supposedly  an  elite  urUt. 
r^ntly  went  through  a  village,  stealing 
Sei,  and  belongings.  He  says  with_  dls- 
eust.  "You  don't  make  friends  that  way. 

second,  a  tremendous  effort  Is  needed  to 
train  the  Arvln's  officers  and  men  to  handle 
complex  weapons  and  communications  sys- 
tems, from  radios  to  helicopters.  ^„an  Ajner- 
^offlcer  told  me  sardonically.  "Well  know 
we're  making  progress  when  we  can  get  a 
phone  call  to  the  Arvln  straight. 

Third— and  most  urgent  of  all— is  the 
problem  of  leadership.  American  observCTS 
say  the  Vietnamese,  when  properly  motivated 
and  led.  can  be  excellent  soldiers.  But   the 


Arvin's  ofllcers  and  even  noncoms  are  too 
often  persooally  overambltlouB  and  corrupt. 

All  in  all.  I  return  from  Vietnam  this 
time  with  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  deeper 
perhaps  than  the  personal  despair  expressed 
by  Look  correspondent  Sam  Castan  before 
he  was  killed  in  combat  there  in  1986. 

PoUtlcally  and  mUltarily,  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  still,  after  all  these  years,  not  yet 
prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  would 
cost  more  thousands  of  American  lives  to 
give  them  any  chance  to  do  so.  Now  that  our 
Government  no  longer  iudges  It  vital  to  our 
security  that  South  Vietnam  not  go  Com- 
munist, what  Justification  is  there  for  fur- 
ther American  sacrifices? 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  price  of  keep- 
ing South  Vietnam  non-C5ommimlst  has 
been  raised  to  a  level  the  American  people 
are  no  longer  willing  to  pay.  That  la  a  real- 
istic definition  of  defeat. 

If  we  learn  the  lesson  of  Vietnam — that 
American  power  has  Its  limitations— this  war 
may  at  least  mark  the  end  of  an  era  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new.  less  punitive  and  more 
imaginative  role  in  the  world  for  the  United 
States. 


An  EorroRiAL:  A  Victory  We  Can  Win 
Look's  May  14,  1068,  issue  carried  an  edi- 
torial which  concluded  that  "the  most  im- 
portant national  business  before  us  in  this 
year  of  political  debate  la  to  wind  up  our 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  as  quickly 
and  as  honorably  as  possible,  and  to  go  on 
from  there  to  the  creation  of  a  world  order 
m  which  America's  ingenuity  will  truly  serve 
the  cause  of  peace." 

Eighteen  months,  scores  of  meetings,  hun- 
dreds of  speeches,  thousands  of  deaths,  mil- 
lions of  tears  and  blUlons  of  wasted  dollars 
later,  we  think  these  words  are  worth  re- 
peating—here at  the  end  of  Bob  Mosklns 
eloquent  report— in  the  hope  that  someday 
soon  someone  in  Washington  wiU  bave  the 
courage  to  say:  "We  made  a  mistake.  This 
Is  not  our  war.  Let's  stop  it — now." 

Simple?  Yes.  PoUtlcaUy  risky?  Perhaps. 
Humiliating?  No — because  that  would  be  a 
new  kind  of  American  victory— a  victory  won 
over  our  own  wiUfiil  and  self-defeating  pride. 
A  victory  the  whole  world  would  applaud. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Wisconsin    (Mr.   Schade- 

BERG  ) 

Mr.    SCHADEBERG.   Mr.   Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  613. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  do  not  yet  enjoy 
peace  in  Vietnam  is  that  the  military 
jimta   government   in   North   Vietnam, 
which  is  not  in  power  by  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people,  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  right  of  free  elections,  has  inter- 
preted the  division  in  this  Nation  cre- 
ated over  our  participation  in  Vietnam 
to  mean  a  loss  of  confidence  not  only  in 
the  leadership  of  this  country,  but  in  our 
ability  to  win  a  mUitary  victory  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  not  my  desire  to  impugn  the 
loyalty  or  patriotism  of  any  citizen  who 
chooses  to  oppose  verbally  and/or  by 
demonstration  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
prime  movers  of  the  organized  opposi- 
tion to  our  Vietnam  policy  have  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  How  else  can  we 
interpret  it  when  the  Hanoi  government 
openly  praises  the  efforts  of  the  demon- 
strations that  keep  the  wounds  of  dls- 
imity  festering. 

Be  that  as  it  may  the  time  has  come 
for  this  House  to  be  about  its  busmess 
of  closing  ranks  to  give  the  President 
the  broad  base  of  support  necessary  in 


his  negotiations  to  bring  our  participa- 
tion in  this  war  to  its  earliest  honorable 
conclusion.  Without  closing  ranks  there 
can  be  only  two  alternatives  open  to  us: 
(a)  outright  surrender  or  (b)  escalation 
of  the  war.  To  escalate  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam would  be,  I  beUeve,  to  break  faith 
with  the  American  people.  It  would  put 
this  Nation  in  the  imtenable  situation  of 
being  the  aggressors  in  Vietnam.  This  is 
the  label,  false  to  be  sure,  that  is  pinned 
on  us  by  an  enemy  expert,  as  it  is  un- 
principled, in  its  propaganda  efforts. 
What  is  needed  is  not  an  escalation  but 
a  definite  deescalation  of  the  military 
activities.  Our  President  is  committed  to 
a  policy  of  deescalation  and  he  deserves 
our  support. 

It  would  be  most  unwise  to  accept  out- 
right surrender  in  Vietnam  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  honor  for  this  Nation; 
or  because  it  would  result  in  having  our 
young  men  who  have  served  in  Vietnam 
to  have  made  their  sacrifices  in  vain— 
but  because  it  would  open  the  door  for 
the  next  world  war  which  must  be  avoid- 
ed if  at  all  possible.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
mission that  we  cannot  win  the  war  or 
at  least  be  interpreted  by  the  Communist 
world  as  our  inability  to  win.  I  heard  on 
this  floor  a  statement  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
"a  war  we  cannot  win."  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

To  repudiate  our  responsibility  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  would  be  an  ad- 
mission to  the  world,  friend  or  foe  alike,  ' 
that  we  are  so  weak  we  cannot  cope 
with  a  third  or  fourth  rate  government 
like  Hanoi. 

Worst  yet,  it  would  be  Interpreted  as 
a  moral  weakness  that  indicated  not 
only  that  we  did  not  really  believe  in 
freedom  but  that  we  lack  the  moral  fibre 
to  meet  tyranny  face  to  face  and  oppose 
it. 

This  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  invitation  at 
appeasement  that  would  merely  delay  the 
final  confrontation  and  bring  the  world 
to  a  total  war  just  as  appeasement  of 
the  Kaiser  led  to  World  War  H  and  ap- 
peasement of  the  Communists  in  Korea 
to  the  Korean  police  action.  Because  of 
our  appeasement  of  the  North  Korean 
Government  the  Korean  war  deterio- 
rated to  a  point  at  which  our  hands  were 
tied.  We  secured  a  truce  in  warfare  but 
could  no  longer  pursue  our  efforts  to 
bring  to  Korea  a  just  or  even  a  lasting 
peace. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  what  the 
intention  of  the  supporters  of  Commu- 
nist tyranny  have  toward  further  ag- 
gression, or  if  you  have  any  doubts  as  to 
why  the  supporters  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny chose  to  bog  us  down  in  the  bat- 
tlefield, you  should  read  the  official  re- 
port by  the  Government  of  China  giving 
its  assessment  of  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing the  temporary  settlement  of  the 
Korean  war  in  which  we  did  not  demand 
a  victory.  In  this  report  the  Chinese  in- 
terpreted our  failure  to  win  not  only  as  a 
lack  of  will  to  win,  bom  out  of  ignorance 
of  our  political  system  and  our  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  but  as  a  lack  of 
military  means.  It  is  no  wonder  the  small 
communistic  group  of  tyrants  have 
chosen  to  meet  us  on  the  batUeflelds  oi 
Vietnam.  No  one  knowledgeable  of  our 


military  strength  could  honestly  ques- 
tion our  military  capacity  to  wipe  the 
whole  of  Vietnam  off  the  map  in  1  week 
if  we  chose  to  release  our  full  capabili- 
ties. 

Our  leadership,  committed  to  responsi- 
ble action  in  this  nuclear  age,  has  felt 
there  is  another  way  to  solve  our  differ- 
ences besides  all-out  war  which  might 
well  engulf  the  world  in  its  clutches. 
It  has  chosen  the  more  diflScult  and  pain- 
ful solution— limited  war.  After  great 
sacrifices  in  a  limited  war  policy  designed 
to  renfove  the  threat  of  an  all-out  war, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  bringing  the 
enemy  to  its  knees.  But  we  are  being 
denied  victory  because  some  chose  to 
give  Hanoi  the  spark  of  hope  that  our 
will— not  our  ability,  but  our  will — to  pre- 
serve freedom  for  others  will  soon  bretik 
and  we  will  turn  tail,  repudiate  our  sense 
of  honor,  and  abandon  those  who  look  to 
us  for  help. 

I  want  this  war  to  ccme  to  an  end  now, 
but  I  do  not  want  peace  at  the  price  of 
honor,  or  the  future  of  freedom  for  any- 
one, including  our  ,own  loved  ones.  I 
believe  that  this  generation  would  not 
knowingly  want  to  avoid  this  confronta- 
tion if  it  means  that  in  a  few  years  their 
brothers  or  their  children  could  be  f£w:ed 
with  the  necessity  of  conflict  on  the  bat- 
tlefields, either  within  the  continental 
limits  or  one  of  the  States  separated 
from  our  shores,  or  any  other  area  crit- 
ical to  the  division  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  to  the 
President  a  helping  hand  in  his  efforts 
with  honor. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
House  Resolution  613  for  a  number  of 
reasons  but  chlefiy  because,  imder  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves, support  for  the  resolution  is  to  be 
equated  with  support  for  the  policy  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  Vietnam;  and  I  believe  that 
today  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  our 
country  to  have  an  overwhelming  ex- 
pression of  such  support,  and  that  this 
resolution  is  the  best  vehicle  available 
by  which  to  obtain  such  an  expression. 

The  resolution  itself,  like  most  human 
efforts,  is  imperfect,  and  there  is  at  least 
one  ijoint  contained  therein  which  I  be- 
lieve requires  interpretation  and  under- 
standing— I  refer  to  the  reference  to  free 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  abide  by 
the  results  thereof.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, I  think,  that  free  elections 
mean  election's  truly  free,  and  con- 
sequently that  any  participation  therein 
by  the  Vietcong  must  necessarily  be  by  a 
reformed  and  peaceful  Vietcong,  which 
has  renounced  the  use  of  force,  and 
which  has  itself  resolved  to  abide  by  the 
results  of  a  free  election.  Such  a  devel- 
opment would  seem  to  be  unlikely. 

Again  while  the  resolution  is  a  resolu- 
tion for  peace  and.  as  such,  properly  con- 
fines itself  basically,  and  in  terms,  to 
that  field,  it  in  no  sense  rules  out  a  peace 
brought  about  in  part  by  United  States 
military  action  or  assistance,  if  that 
proves  to  be  necessary,  nor  does  it  man- 
date the  President  to  commit  our  coun- 


try to  any  hasty  or  ill  considered  mili- 
tary withdrawal,  or  to  a  withdrawal  by 
a  date  certain  to  be  announced  In 
advance. 

On  the  contrary  this  resolution,  at  the 
time  and  imder  the  circumstances  of  its 
adoption,  is  and  must  be  preeminently 
an  endorsement  of  the  Vietnam  policies 
of  the  President;  and  it  is  with  that 
understanding  that  I  support  and  vote 
for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  RiEGLE). 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  co- 
SEwnsored  this  resolution,  and  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  I  did  so  on  the  basis  of  an 
understanding  that  the  President  was 
specifically  requesting  my  support. 

While  I  believe  this  resolution  is  sadly 
deficient  in  many  ways,  I  will  support  a 
diplomatic  initiative  which  the  President 
judges  to  serve  the  cause  of  ending  the 
war  and  achieving  peace. 

I  did  pose  a  question  to  the  sponsor  of 
this  resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  earlier.  I  asked  him  if  this  resolu- 
tion authorized  or  delegated  any  war- 
making  powers  to  the  President  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  a  consponsor  of  the 
resolution,  and  I  have  answered  that 
question  at  least  six  or  seven  times  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate.  The  answer 
is  categorically  "No." 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  glad  to  have  it  there 
again. 

I  believe  this  resolution  in  no  way  re- 
peats the  tragedy  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Let  me  assure  the  Members 
that  I  intend  to  continue  to  press  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
effective  December  31,  1970. 

Now  I  am  not  bothered  by  what  is 
contained  in  this  resolution,  but  I  am 
deeply  distressed  about  what  is  not  there. 

Let  me  catalog  the  major  weaknesses 
in  this  resolution. 

First,  it  fails  to  say  anything  about 
American  troop  withdrawals  or  the  Viet- 
namization  program. 

Second,  it  fails  to  address  the  question 
of  stopping  American  combat  deaths. 

Third,  it  fails  to  call  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime  to  end  political  re- 
pression, broaden  its  base,  carry  out 
meaningful  land  reform,  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  villagers,  end  gov- 
ernment corruption  and  ineflSciency, 
solve  the  refugee  problem,  and  take  over 
all  combat  responsibility— among  other 
things. 

But  the  most  discouraging  thing  about 
this  proceeding  has  been  the  total  de- 
struction of  meaningful  legislative  proc- 
ess by  the  power  structure  of  this  House. 

To  ram  this  resolution  through  com- 
mittee— without  hearings — to  bring  it 
to  the  floor  imder  a  closed  rule — to  limit 
debate — and  to  purposely  gut  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit — is  a  disappointing  use 
of  arbitrary  povjer. 

What  is  it  that  the  leadership  in  both 
parties  is  so  afraid  of?  Why  is  open  de- 
bate and  an  open  amendment  process  so 
dangerous?  Perhaps  what  we  are  afraid 
of  is  the  truth. 


We  have  experienced  8  years  of  unde- 
clared war.  We  threw  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  out  of  the  window  on 
this  war. 

Over  40,000  Americans  are  dead. 

Over  300,000  Americans  wounded. 

We  have  dropped  more  bombs  than  in 
all  of  World  War  H. 

I  believe  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
condemns  itself  when,  by  token  actions 
like  these,  it  shows  so  little  respect  for 
the  massive  sacrifices  and  agonies  this 
war  has  already  afflicted  on  America.  The 
procedures  used  on  this  resolution  are 
an  act  of  fear  by  this  House.  We  are 
ducking  the  issue;  we  are  not  facing 
up  to  it. 

If  this  body  had  courage  equal  to  our 
soaring  rhetoric  and  artful  dodging  on 
this  issue  of  war.  we  would  go  into  con- 
tinuous session,  around  the  clock.  7  days 
a  week,  either  to  require  an  orderly  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  our  troops — or  declare  outright 
Wftr 

I  support  what  is  contained  in  this 
resolution,  but  feel  a  great  sadness  for 
what  is  not  contained  there. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
House  Resolution  613  may  appear  rather 
innocuous  on  its  face,  it  must  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  President's  Novem- 
ber 3  address  to  the  Nation,  its  intro- 
duction in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  4.  and  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  it  by  the  President  himself 
in  his  unprecedented  visit  to  the  House 
on  November  13. 

The  President  in  thanking  the  co- 
sponsors  said : 

Yesterday  I  was  Informed  by  a  bipartisan 
group  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  over  300  Members  of  the  House  had 
Joined  In  sponsoring  a  resolution  for  a  Just 
peace  in  Vietnam  along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
posal that  I  made  in  a  speech  on  November  3. 

The  President  went  on  to  observe: 

But  I  do  not  know  when  the  great  Issues 
are  Involved,  that  In  this  House,  that  what 
happened  yesterday  with  that  announcement 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  of  well  over  a  majority  supporting  the 
policy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  realize  that  that  was  in  the  great  tradition 
of  this  coimtry. 

So,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  this 
is  a  "resolution  for  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam along  the  lines  of  the  proposal  that 
I  made  in  a  speech  on  November  3."  It 
will  be  used  as  an  endorsement  of  his 
policy.  In  fact.  Ambassador  Lodge  has 
already  used  the  fact  that  over  300  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  support  this  resolution 
as  evidence  of  overwhelming  support  in 
America  for  the  President's  position. 

If  the  House  feels  that  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  President's  plan  of  Novem- 
ber 3  Is  justified,  then  House  Resolution 
613  should  be  supported.  However,  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  how  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  will  be  construed. 

This  is  the  first  time,  except  for  sup- 
plemental Vietnam  and  other  military 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills, 
that  the  House  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  deal  with  \JJS.  poUcy  in  Vietnam  since 
1964. 

There  should  be  a  full  scale  debate 
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with  the  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments and  to  consider  alternatives  to  the 
administration's  policy  in  Vietnam.  In- 
stead, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Rules  Committee 
have  done  their  utmost  to  see  that  the 
resolution  is  swiftly  passed  with  a  mini- 
mimi  of  debate. 

The  fact  that  House  Resolution  613 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  under 
a  parliamentary  procedure  which  fore- 
closes such  a  debate  on  the  most  crucial 
issue  before  the  Nation  is  sufficient  rea- 
son to  oppose  it. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  is 
vague  The  phrase  "a  just  peace"  is  not 
denned,  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  held  no  hearings  to  help  es- 
tablish a  legislative  history. 

The  lesson  of  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  should  not  be  disregarded. 
That  resolution  was  completely  distorted 
and  used  by  President  Johnson  to  Justify 
commtitting  half  a  million  American 
servicemen  to  a  land  war  in  Asia  without 
a  decla,ration  of  war.  House  Resolution 
013,  a5.Already  interpreted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  broad  enough  to  give  him  a  free 
hand  to  take  whatever  action  he  feels 
is  necessary  to  achieve  "a  just  peace"— 
however  he  may  define  the  term. 

Although  the  resolution  speaks  of  the 
President's  efforts  in  negotiations,  the 
President's  emphasis  upon  Vietnamiza- 
tion  of  the  conflict  and  the  resignations 
of  Ambassador  Lodge  and  his  deputy  sug- 
gest that  the  administration  is  not  vigor- 
ously pursuing  a  negotiated  settlement. 
The  Paris  talks  are  not  stalled  because 
of  domestic  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy. 

Sponsors  of  the  resolution  have  put 
together  a  compilation  of  statements 
made  by  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
which  have  been  used  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  in  Paris.  This  com- 
pilation is  used  to  show  "how  statements 
and  actions  by  a  few  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  have  given  grist  to  the 
eiieiny  propaganda  mills — and  how  they 
are  used  to  delay  progress  toward  a  set- 
tlement." The  effect  is  to  attempt  to 
stifle  dissent. 

Do  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  really 
believe  that  approval  of  this  resolution 
will  improve  our  negotiating  position  m 
Paris  by  showing  that  the  Nation  is 
united  behind  presidential  policy  on 
Vietnam? 

Approval  of  this  resolution  will  in  no 
way  change  the  fact  that  this  country  is 
divided  over  our  course  in  Vietnam.  Nor 
will  it  be  of  any  assistance  to  our  ne- 
gotiating position  in  Paris.  The  Paris 
talks  are  not  staUed  because  of  state- 
ments made  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  Americans  who  do  not  agree 
with  present  policy. 

One  reason  that  the  talks  are  Ftalled 
is  because  this  administration,  as  did 
the  previous  administration,  refuses  to 
accept  the  poUtical  reality  that  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  or  the  Vietcong 
has  a  role  in  the  political  future  of  South 
Vietnam.  Another  reason  is  the  adminis- 
tration's failure  to  seize  possible  open- 
ings for  new  initiatives. 

For  instance,  in  his  November  3  speech 
President  Nixon  referred  to  his  lette:-  of 
July  15  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  which  he  said 
that  he  was  wUling  to  discuss  specifically 


the  10-point  program  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

The  response  which  came  back  from 
Ho  Chi  Minh  said  clearly  that  the  10 
points  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
were  a  "logical  and  reasonable  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  prob- 
lem." 

That  letter  was  dismissed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  as  showing  Hanoi's  imwill- 
ingness  to  negotiate;  but  I  suggest  that 
it  was  dismissed  either  without  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  import  of  its  meaning  or 
else  simply  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the 
American  people  that  a  meaningful  ini- 
tiative had  been  rejected. 

Since  the  night  of  his  speech,  the 
President's  interpretation  of  that  letter 
has  been  challenged  by  many  Ameri- 
cans, who  viewed  the  letter  as  an  invita- 
tion to  pursue  negotiations. 

Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  sug- 
gested that  the  letter's  last  paragraph 
was  a  "wide  open  invitation." 

Senator  Edmund  Muskie  also  saw  the 
paragraph  as  "an  invitation"  to  pursue 
negotiations.  Senator  Muskie  further 
questioned  why  the  White  House  not 
only  took  the  letter  as  a  rejection  of  the 
President's  negotiating  offer,  but  also 
why  it  did  not  use  the  letter  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  with  Ho's  successors. 
The  criteria  for  the  withdrawal  of 
groimd  combat  forces  and  their  replace- 
ment by  South  Vietnamese  forces  as 
stated  by  the  President  in  his  speech  are 
progress  at  the  Paris  talks,  the  level  of 
enemy  activity,  and  the  progress  of  the 
training  program  of  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  These  factors  are  not  within  our 
control  but  will  be  determined  by  the 
Governments  of  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam. 

The  concept  of  Vietnamization  goes 
back  to  our  original  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Then  the  policy  was  to  train  and 
provide  military  assistance  to  Vietnam- 
ese forces.  It  did  not  work,  and  in  1965 
the  war  was  Americanized.  Throughout 
the  Johnson  administration,  the  concept 
of  Vietnamization  was  still  a  basis  of 
our  policy. 

Now,  in  1969,  this  administration  is 
again  talking  about  Vietnamizing  the 
war.  If  the  quality  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  could  not  be  improved  in 
15  years  to  the  point  where  they  can 
fight  for  themselves,  how  do  we  expect 
it  to  be  accomplished  in  the  near  future? 
The  last  of  the  criteria  is  the  level 
of  enemy  action.  This  war  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  over  25  years.  How  can  we 
base  our  withdrawal  on  enemy  activity 
when  it  has  ebbed  and  flowed  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  President's 
unspecified  timetable  for  withdrawal  is 
based  upon  factors  over  which  we  really 
have  little  or  no  control. 

In  addition,  the  President  stated  that, 
if  enemy  activity  increases,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  react  accordingly.  Here,  he 
committed  the  United  States  to  win  the 
peace — and  left  the  door  open  to  pos- 
sible escalation. 

The  President  has  stated  that  we  no 
longer  expect  a  military  victory,  but  in 
his  speech  he  spoke  in  terms  of  winning, 
which  could  mean  an  indefinite  military 
presence  in  South  Vietnam.  Since  the 
start  of  the  Paris  talks  in  May  1968, 


more  than  17,000  Americans  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  Vietnam.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  more  young  men  die  in 
order  to  soothe  national  pride. 

The  supporters  of  the  resolution  have 
ignored  the  problem  of  the  Saigon  re- 
gime. Although  the  resolution  supports 
the  concept  of  free  elections  open  to  all 
South  Vietnamese,  the  resolution  does 
not  face  the  problem  of  the  undemo- 
cratic, corrupt  regime  in  Saigon. 
NJPresident  Thieu  promised  a  broad- 
based  government  and  then  jailed  his 
opposition.  Over  75  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietnam,  according  to 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman,  are  anti- 
Communist.  However,  they  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  government  in  Saigon. 
The  resolution  does  not  insist  upon  the 
broadening  of  the  govenunent  of  South 
Vietnam. 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  Americans 
want  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  the  resolution  does  not 
even  mention  troop  withdrawals.  Sup- 
porters of  the  resolution  argue  that  the 
House  should  not  advise  the  President 
about  a  timetable  in  that  it  does  not 
know  what  the  future  military  possibili- 
ties are.  By  not  including  any  reference 
to  withdrawals,  this  resolution  will  not 
impress  upon  the  President  that  Ameri- 
cans want  a  withdrawal  of  troops  as  soon 
as  possible. 

If  the  House  is  serious  about  advising 
the  President  upon  policy,  and  not  sim- 
ply giving  him  a  blank  check,  then  it 
should  set  forth  its  views  on  troop  with- 
drawals. 

The  House  has  every  right  to  demand 
that  troop  withdrawal  continue  on  a  reg- 
ular basis.  I  am  a  cosponsor  along  with 
13  other  Members  of  the  House  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  403  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
U.S.  forces  should  now  be  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam,  the  pace  of  the  with- 
drawal to  be  limited  only  by  steps  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  our  forces,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  assist  in  the 
provision  of  asylxim  in  friendly  countries 
for  those  Vietnamese  who  might  be  en- 
dangered by  our  disengagement.  The 
sponsors  of  our  resolution  feel  that  the 
House  must  heed  the  concern  which  was 
shown  throughout  the  country  on  Oc- 
tober 15  and  in  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 15. 

Only  the  U.S.  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war. 
Yet  40,000  American  lives  have  been  lost 
in  a  war  that  is  undeclared.  Certainly 
the  House  should  let  the  President  know 
whether  or  not  the  war  should  be  con- 
tinued. .„^      ^       . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  willing  to  vote 
for  a  resolution  which  will  be  construed 
as  support  for  a  policy  which  is  perpetu- 
ating the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam  which  I 
have  consistently  opposed  from  its  in- 
ception. The  time  has  come  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  face  square- 
ly the  consequences  both  at  home  and 
abroad  of  this  disastrous  chapter  in 
American  history. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
very  well-reasoned  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  7,  1969, 
which  discusses  the  administrations 
open-ended  commitment  to  Saigon  which 
this  resolution  supports: 
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CoMMrrMENT    TO    SAIGON 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  ap- 
proval yesterday  of  President  Nixon's  efforts 
"to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam"  Im- 
plies an  endorsement  of  his  policies  hardly 
justified  by  the  President's  address  to  the 
nation  earlier  this  week.  Mr.  Nixon's  long- 
heralded  "plan  for  peace"  has  emerged.  In 
fact,  as  a  familiar  program  that  contains 
nothing  new  and  is  founded  on  old  premises 
and  policies  that  have  mired  the  United 
States  In  a  debilitating  confiict  of  Indetermi- 
nate duration  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Many  Americans,  Including  even  some  of 
the  strongest  former  supporters  of  the  war, 
long  ago  concluded  that  Vietnam  U  not  so 
vital  to  United  States  Interests  as  they  once 
thought  It  WBS  and  therefore  is  not  worth 
the  terrible  price  In  American  and  Viet- 
namese lives  and  resources  the  war  is  exact- 
ing. This  tardjG>ubllc  awakening  would  be  a 
powerful  argument  in  support  of  a  President 
determined  to  unite  the  nation  for  a  compro- 
mise peace. 

Mr.  Nixon  Instead  has  chosen  to  resurrect 
by  Implication,  the  old  concept  of  a  Commu- 
nist monolith  poised  to  conquer  the  world, 
which  does  not  conform  to  the  political 
reality  of  the  present  day.  He  has  revived 
and  expanded  the  thesis  of  former  Secretary 
Rusk  that  a  row  of  tottering  dominoes 
stretching  from  Bangkok  to  Berlin  to 
Buenos  Aires  has  only  the  American-backed 
regime  In  Saigon  standing  In  the  way  of 
worldwide  disaster.  If  the  President  really 
believes  his  own  rhetoric,  how  could  he  pos- 
sibly settle  for  less  than  the  "victory"  In 
South  Vietnam  that  even  Lyndon  Johnson 
Anally  despaired  of  winning? 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  for  victory — to  "win  Amer- 
ica's peace,"  Is  the  way  he  put  It— depends 
upon  a  continuing  military  effort,  but  with 
South  Vietnamese  troops  Increasingly  reliev- 
ing American  troops  of  the  main  burden  of 
flghtlng.  This  program  of  "Vietnamization" 
Is  based  on  assumptions  repeatedly  advanced 
in  the  past  and  repeatedly  discredited;  that 
is,  that  the  present  Saigon  Government  Is 
growing  stronger  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
stand  on  Its  own  feet,  and  that  the  enemy  Is 
growing  weaker  and  will  fade  away. 

If  during  the  course  of  a  prolonged  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  enemy  forces  should  strike 
hard  again,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  and 
if  South  Vietnamese  troops  should  fall  to 
meet  the  test,  as  they  have  failed  In  the 
past.  President  Nixon  has  vowed  "to  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
the  situation."  He  has  thus  again  committed 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  present 
regime  In  Saigon  as  long  as  that  regime  Is 
unable  to  protect  itself. 

This  open-ended  commitment  to  Saigon 
Is,  m  fact.  Inconsistent  with  the  Asian  Doc- 
trine the  President  wisely  enunciated  at 
Guam.  It  means  that  the  level  of  American 
participation  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  there- 
fore the  limits  of  American  capacity  to  deal 
with  other  problems  at  home  and  abroad,  will 
be  determined  not  by  Washington  but  by 
the  actions  of  Saigon  and  the  reactions  of 
Hanoi  and  Its  allies. 

President  Nixon  says  the  only  alternative 
to  his  strategy  is  "precipitate  wrlthdrawal  of 
all  Americans  from  Vietnam  without  regard 
to  the  effects  of  that  action."  This  Is  not  the 
oiUy  alternative.  Nor  Is  It  the  position  of  the 
sober  majority  of  Vietnam  war  critics,  despite 
the  President's  implication  that  It  is.  Most 
critics  of  Vietnam  policies,  old  and  new,  be- 
lieve that  what  is  req\ilred  is  steady,  orderly 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  under  conditions  that  offer  maxi- 
mum safeguards  against  the  massacres  and 
other  calamities  Mr.  Nixon  predicts. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  this  kind  of  deter- 
mined, deliberate  withdrawal  is  what  Mr. 
Nixon  really  has  In  mind.  There  are  passages 
In  his  speech  that  encourage  such  an  inter- 
pretation, as  do  predictions  from  Saigon  that 
all  Americar  combat  troops  will  be  out  of 


South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  next  year.  If 
this  Is  the  case,  it  Is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  President  choee  to  confuse  his  true  pur- 
pose with  rhetoric  reminiscent  of  the  dis- 
astrous past,  rhetoric  which  Is  not  likely  to 
deter  the  enemy  or  his  critics  but  which 
could  seriously  limit  his  options  in  the  diffi- 
cult days  ahead. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  VicoRiTO). 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  pes- 
simistic with  respect  to  our  entire  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  ever  since  the 
campaign  of  1964.  I  am  still  pessimistic 
about  it.  I  am  also  pessimistic  with 
regard  to  the  negotiations.  I  do  not 
believe  anything  final  will  come  of  the 
negotiations  in  Paris.  The  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  stay  in  Paris 
until  hell  freezes  over.  We  cannot  force 
them  to  negotiate.  They  wUl  not  fight 
until  they  are  defeated:  they  will  quit 
and  come  back  to  fight  another  day. 
However,  let  me  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
negotiations.  I  wish  the  President  luck 
in  negotiations,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  wish  the  President  success. 

Our  country  surely  needs  p>eace.  The 
world  needs  peace.  I  am  definitely 
against  escalating  the  war.  No  matter 
what  we  do.  we  cannot  dictate  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 
Again,  I  repeat,  I  wish  the  President  all 
the  luck  in  the  world  in  his  attempts  to 
bring  us  peace. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  613,  I  fully 
support  it.  I  want  to  support  President 
Nixon  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

This  resolution  expresses  a  hope  for 
peace,  and  it  approves  the  principles  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  their 
own  Government  determined  by  free 
elections,  impartially  supervised  by  an 
international  body. 

It  states  that  this  Nation  is  willing  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  such  an  election, 
and  it  supports  the  President's  call  upon 
North  Vietnam  to  state  its  willingness  to 
honor  such  an  election  and  to  allow  the 
issues  to  be  peacefully  resolved  in  order 
tHat  we  may  end  this  war  and  that  peace 
may  be  restored. 

It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  President  is  best  able  to  make 
decisions  on  this  war  on  the  basis  of  facts 
immediately  available  to  him  and  not 
available  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  stand  behind  President  Nixon  in  his 
efforts  to  end  this  war  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
fully  support  House  Resolution  613. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon  ) . 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  613.  I  am 
very  proud  to  annoimce  that  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  an  identical  resolution.  House 
Resolution  682. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  the  language 
contained  in  this  resolution  represents,  I 


honestly  believe,  the  sentiments  of  at 
least  90  or  95  percent  of  the  more  than 
one-half  million  people  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  have  already  indicated 
that  fact  to  me  in  a  number  of  petitions 
which  have  been  signed  by  tens  of  thous- 
suids  of  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waldie). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
refer  to  the  President's  statement  made 
in  1960  during  the  Kennedy-Nixon 
debates — 


We  cannot  tolerate  a  Communist  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  author^  of  this 
resolution  concede  that  a  Communist 
government  would  be  tolerated  and  ac- 
cepted by  this  House  if  such  government 
comes  into  power  by  reason  of  elections 
called  for  in  this  resolution. 

That  brings  into  contention  an  awful 
lot  of  problems.  If  the  domino  theory  that 
the  President  announced  on  November 
3  and  extended  to  West  Berlin  has  any 
relevance,  a  Communist  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  no  matter  how  it  comes 
into  being,  will  bring  into  play  the  dom- 
ino theory  and  all  its  catastrophic 
consequences. 

Supporting  this  resolution  is  support 
for  the  possibility  and  acceptability  of 
a  Commimist  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  acceptability  then  of  the 
domino  theory  coming  into  play. 

The  other  obvious  defect  with  this 
resolution  is  that  the  President's  hands 
are  tied  as  a  result  of  the  resolution  and 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  negotiators  in 
Paris,  a  coalition  government  should  be 
established  in  South  Vietnam  it  places 
both  the  President  and  the  negotiators  in 
a  very  awkward  position  in  an  effort  to 
reach  such  an  agreement  with  the  parties 
at  the  peace  conference,  because  this 
resolution  precludes  such  a  result. 

The  only  way  you  can  arrive  at  a  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam,  if  this  resolu- 
tion is  passed,  i97by  free  elections.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
negotiators  in  Paris  nor  the  President  to 
bind  them  in  any  way  from  considering 
the  proposition  of  a  coalition  government 
by  agreement  of  all  parties.  This  resolu- 
tion would  not  permit  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  the  procedure 
in  the  House,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor,  regarding  this  resolution,  has 
been  regrettable. 

For  instance,  I  know  of  no  major  for- 
eign policy  resolution  going  through  the 
Senate  with  no  hearings  and  with  no 
possibility  for  amendment.  Indeed,  pre- 
vious resolutions — the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion, the  Middle  East  resolution,  the  Ber- 
lin resolution  and  the  Cuban  resolution — 
have  at  least  had  hearings,  scant  as  they 
may  have  been  at  times.  Surely  the 
House  can  make  no  serious  pretense  to 
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being  a  thoughtful  deliberative  body  if  on 
great  questions  such  as  Vietnam  it  re- 
fuses to  hold  hearings  or  provide  for 
amendments.  This  proceeding  degrades 
the  House. 

It  is  sadly  apparent  that  the  House 
has  learned  little  from  the  intense  feel- 
ings that  this  question  of  Vietnam  is  the 
paramount  issue  facing  America.  To  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  amend  this 
resolution  in  the  first  formal  opportunity 
that  hsis  been  given  us  since  August  of 
1964  is  to  make  this  debate  largely  mean- 
ingless and  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
democratic  process. 

There  are  few  who  would  question  that 
any  President  of  the  United  States  is 
strengthened  by  strong  support  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country  for  a  partic- 
ular position.  The  fundamental  point, 
however,  one  which  Winston  Churchill 
well  understood,  is  that  a  policy,  to  be 
truly  meaningful,  must  be  clearly  and 
precisely  imderstood.  The  people  must 
participate  in  the  decision  relative  to  it, 
and  only  if  this  process  is  carried  forward 
will  any  policy  have  national  sanction  at 
MTome  or  be  respected  abroad.  The  proce- 
dure fbllowed  here  today,  let  alone  the 
substance  of  the  resolution  we  are  dis- 
cussing, are  not  calculated  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

This  resolution,  I  believe,  must  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  President  Nixon's 
speech  of  November  3.  Specifically,  as  the 
President  said  on  the  fioor  of  this  House : 

The  resolution  for  a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam 
Is  along  the  lines  of  the  proposaU  that  I 
made  in  a  speech  on  November  3. 

The  speech  stressed  the  importance  of 
Vietnamization,  a  policy  which  has  been 
largely  discredited  in  the  past,  implicitly 
committed  this  action  to  defend  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  South  Vietnam  until 
It  can  defend  itself,  and  raised  the  pos- 
sibility, should  there  be  an  increase  in 
violence  jeopardizing  our  remaining 
forces,  that  the  United  States  would  take 
"strong  and  effective  measures"  to  deal 
with  that  situation.  Moreover,  the  rate 
of  U.S.  withdrawal  was  posited  on  the 
progress  at  the  Paris  talks,  the  level  of 
enemy  activity,  and  the  progress  of  the 
training  program  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 

The  problem  with  this  formulation,  as 
I  see  it,  is  that  it  could  leave  the  initia- 
tive largely  to  Hanoi,  the  NLF,  and 
Saigon,  none  of  whom  have  shown  a  total 
sense  of  urgency  to  end  the  war,  rather 
than  with  the  United  States  where  the 
initiatives  should  be. 

No  one  would  question  the  desirability 
of  achieving  a  just  peace.  The  problem 
occurs  over  what  this  phrase  means  and 
whether  it  implies,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  perpetuation  of  a  Thieu-Ky  regime 
which  to  date  has  narrowed  its  Cabinet 
base  and  refused  to  change  its  constitu- 
tion to  permit  free  elections  and  self- 
determination  for  all  South  Vietnamese. 
Moreover  a  continuation  of  this  regime 
may  make  any  negotiations  impossible. 
k  Certainly  giving  Saigon  a  veto  over  the 
peace  talks  or  U.S  policy  is  a  mistake. 

Hence,  the  danger  of  this  resolution  is 
clear.  We  can  all  find  phrases  in  it  with 
which  we  agree;  equally,  we  can  find 
phrases  which  are  vague  and  which  could 
represent  unspecified  commitments  for 


the  future.  The  difficulty,  then,  Is  the  In- 
terpretation given  to  it,  or  to  be  more 
precise,  the  niunerous  interpretations 
which  could  be  given  to  it. 

Prior  to  any  action,  the  simple  intro- 
duction of  the  resolution  was  assigned 
importance  by  the  President,  and  by  the 
press,  and  by  the  President's  negotiators 
in  Paris.  As  reported  by  Drew  Middleton 
from  Paris  in  the  November  14  New 
York  Times.  Ambassador  Lodge  took  the 
unusual  step  of  introducing  into  his 
formal  statement  at  the  peace  talks  the 
text  of  the  resolution  as  an  indication 
of  support  for  the  policies  enunciated  in 
the  President's  November  3  speech.  And 
this,  we  recall,  was  before  the  House  as 
a  body  hswi  even  begim  consideration  of 
the  resolution,  with  signatures  collected 
prior  to  the  President's  speech.  This  pre- 
sumed on  the  action  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate might  take  in  a  context  where_.the 
Congress  has  been  derelict  in  its  respon- 
sibilities. This  did  not  heighten  the  credi- 
bility of  congressional  action,  nor  en- 
hance  respect  for  the  resolution — par- 
ticularly as  it  coincided  with  some  half 
a  million  Americans  arriving  in  Wash- 
ington to  protest  these  very  policies. 

As  this  is  a  simple  House  resolution 
and  not  a  joint  resolution,  and  as  it  can- 
not be  signed  into  law,  it  will  not  enjoy 
the  importance  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Moreover,  the  minority  leader 
in  the  Senate,  along  with  the  majority 
leader,  have  suggested  a  significant 
amendment  calling  for  a  mutual  cease- 
fire; hence,  whatever  action  the  other 
body  takes  will  not  parallel  the  action 
we  take  in  the  House  today. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  as  the  subject  is 
just  too  important  for  hasty  action,  and 
too  significant  in  its  potential  implica- 
tions not  to  enjoy  the  degree  of  national 
sanction  that  comes  only  from  full  de- 
bate, amendments,  and  the  deep  convic- 
tion of  hopefully  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW? 

Mr.  RETO  of  New  York.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  is  a  fair-minded  Member  and  a 
constructive  Member,  and  that  he  would 
not  intentionally  cast  unfair  criticism 
upon  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
or  upon  the  Committee  on  Rules  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  resolution  has 
come  to  the  floor. 

But  the  gentleman  is  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  on  seven  occasions  in  the  past  15 
years,  foreign  policy  resolutions  have 
come  to  the  House,  in  all  cases  imder 
what  amounts  to  a  closed  rule.  It  is  not 
accurate  either  to  say  that  on  all  of  those 
occasions  there  were  more  or  longer 
committee  hearings  than  on  this.  In  one 
case,  in  fact,  on  the  resolution  which 
was  introduced  on  Hxmgary.  a  resolution 
in  the  85th  Congress,  it  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  the  same  day  of  its  intro- 
duction. So  there  were  not  any  hearings 
there. 

Then  on  the  Cuban  resolution,  there 

were  executive  sessions,  but  nd^hearings. 

On  the  United  Nations  resolution  in 


the  88th  Congress,  there  were  no  hear- 
ings or  calling  of  witnesses. 

In  fact,  only  one  of  the  seven  resolu- 
tions had  printed  hearings  available  for 
the  Members  of  the  House.  I  am  not 
saying  that  is  always  the  procedure 
which  should  be  followed.  But  I  just  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  New  York  in 
all  fairness  would  want  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  an  altogether 
unusual  procedm-e,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  did  consider 
it  and  felt  that,  this  being  an  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  they  needed 
no  outside  advice. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Let  me  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  very  much  appreciate 
his  comments.  Let  me  say,  however,  that 
the  precedents  the  gentleman  cites  are 
precisely  the  reason  why  there  must  be 
changes  in  our  procedures  for  the  future. 
I  would  say  to  him,  and  this  is  a  point  I 
am  trying  to  make,  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  coequal  with  the  other  body  in 
foreign  policy  resolutions,  and  will  be 
only  when  this  House  accepts  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  short,  what  is  essential  is  full  hear- 
ings, a  longer  time  for  debate  than  4 
hours  every  5  years,  and  an  end  to  closed 
rules  in  general.  Only  as  a  legislative 
body  truly  reflects  the  commitments  and 
convictions  of  all  American  people  will 
its  resolutions  command  the  respect  and 
credibility  that  bespeaks  a  national  pur- 
pose and  hopefully  unity. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  a  sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

But  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  here  today 
because  I  sincerely  hope  that  by  voting 
for  it.  it  may  help  the  cause  of  peace 
and  that  it  may  in  some  way— some  way 
that  is,  frankly,  vague  to  me — ^help  to 
disengage  us  from  this  most  unfortunate 
experience  that  we  have  had  in  this  war. 
I  regret,  as  have  many  Members  here 
today,  that  this  House  has  not  taken  a 
more  vigorous  position  in  the  Vietnam 
war;  that  it  has  not  had  a  more  definite 
position  on  what  should  be  done  about  it. 
I  hope  though  that  the  leaders  of  this 
body  will  have  learned  from  all  these 
circumstances  that  it  really  is  impossible 
to  get  something  very  meaningful  from 
this  Congress  or  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives unless  the  Congress  is  able 
to  work  its  will.  Procedures  that  do  not 
allow  for  committee  do  not  provide  for 
adequate  committee  hearings  and  do 
not  allow  amendment  of  resolutions  on 
the  floor,  really  amount  to  naught. 

I  come  from  a  part  of  the  countjy 
where  we  have  broad  beaches  and  where 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  every  day.  Some- 
times sitting  here  and  listening  to  this 
debate  here  reminds  me  of  those  Florida 
beaches  that  I  see.  Oftentimes  you  will 
see  very  earnest  people  working  down  on 
the  beaches  building  beautiful  sand 
castles.  They  work  all  day.  When  the  tide 
comes  in  at  night,  those  same  castles  are 
washed  away  and  the  beach  the  next 
day  looks  as  if  it  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed. I  hope  this  resolution  will  just  not 
turn  out  to  be  just  another  sand  castle. 
But  I  am  afraid  it  might. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  discussion  here  today. 


There  certainly  has  not  been  any  of 
the  emotionaUsm  which  I  remember  at 
the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. The  only  reasons  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  resolution  is  because  I  think  w 
is  a  peace  resolution. 

I  had  some  misgivings  when  the  de- 
bate fii-st  began,  but  most  of  the  debate 
and  the  answers  by  the  sponsors  and  the 
answers  by  the  people  controlling  the 
time  on  the  debate  have  convmced  me 
that  this  resolution  is  designed  to  achieve 
a  quick  and  just  peace. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  It  on  that  basis 
and  on  that  basis  alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  ^ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svlvania  (Mr.  Clark). 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  resolution.  First,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Speaker  for  bringing  up 
this  resolution  at  this  time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Hays  of  Ohio,  who  has  done  such  an  ex- 
cellerit  job  on  the  chairing  of  this  resolu- 
tion today.  He  is  a  forthright,  honest, 
hardworking  Congressman  who  knows 
how  important  it  is  to  be  American  first 
Democrat  second. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  have 
these  few  Members  in  Congress  who  op- 
pose this  resolution.  To  me  they  give 
promise  and  hope  to  the  Vietoong  and 

T^ey  talk  about  the  thousands  killed. 
Yet  they  do  not  say  that  it  was  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  Government 
who  has  done  it.  They  talk,  instead,  about 
those,  our  American  soldiers  have  kiUed. 
They  forget  that  every  time  one  of  our 
Presidents  has  called  a  cessation  of 
bombing  or  ground  attacks  that  the 
enemy  brought  in  their  artil  ery  Mid 
rockets— indiscriminately  bombing  civil- 

I  clearly  recognize  the  constitutional 
right  of  any  citizen,  or  group  of  citizens, 
to  make  their  views  known  to  their  pub- 
lic officials.  It  is  not  only  their  right  but 
their  duty.  I  also  recognize  the  right  oi 
other  citizens  to  disagree.  But.  I  cannot 
fathom  how  it  is  stupid  of  Spiro  Agnew 
to  support  his  Presiden^-your  Pr^i- 
dent— but  it  is  sublime  to  attack  that 
.same  President. 

Why  is  it  suddenly  more  American  to 
raise  a  Vietcong  flag  at  the  Washington 
Monument  than  to  defend  the  President 
of  the  United  States?  It  cleariy  is  not^ 
now.  yesterday,  or  tomorrow. 

Relentless,  roaring  mobs  marchmg 
through  the  streets  of  Washington 
throwing  rocks  and  flaming  bombs  were 
a  predictable  offshoot  of  an  otherwise 
peaceful  demonstration,  but  nonetheless 
one  in  which  the  demonstration  leader- 
ship was  unable  to  control  aU  of  the  ele- 
ments that  joined  it.  ^  ^  ,^        ,. 

Well  things  have  reached  the  point 
where  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people— silent  or  otherwise— have  about 
had  it  with  mob  rule  and  protesters  who 
offer  no  constructive  alternative  other 
than  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  nullions 
of  South  Vietnamese.  And  God  forbid 
the  day  that  any  American  President 
makes  that  choice  at  the  insistence  of 
churning,  chaotic  mobs. 
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rtrulybeUeve  that  the  American  peo 
pie  have  a  deep  moral  commitment  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  I  respect  those 
who  do  not  agree.  I  expect  them  to  say 
so  in  the  same  orderly  way  that  I  pub- 
licly express  my  views.  And  I  expect  them 
to  respect  my  views  as  well. 

President  Nathan  Pusey  of  Harvard 
has  put  the  entire  subject  of  demonstra- 
tions in  proper  perspective  with  his  com- 
ment that  the  right  to  dissent  does  not 
include  the  right  to  force  assent. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  support  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  I  am  equally  convinced  they 
wUl  become  more  and  more  vocal  and 
then  perhaps  we  can  get  a  clearer  view 
of  what  the  American  people  really  want^ 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  .  „      .^  „* 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  P/esident 
Nixon  said  on  November  3  that  he  be- 
lieved "that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
deep  division  about  Vietnam  is  that  many 
Americans  have  lost  confidence  in  what 
their  Government  has  told  them  about 
our  policy."  He  went  on  to  say: 

The  American  people  cannot  "»d  should 
not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  in- 
volv^t?fe  overriding  issues  of  war  and  peace 
unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
policy. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  this 
statement.  This  House  should  heed  h^ 
admonition.  It  is  precisely  this  reason 
which  has  forced  me  to  conclude  that 
it  is  equally  illegitimate  to  expect  this 
House  to  support  a  policy  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  the  life  or  death  of  our  Ameri- 
can men  unless  we  know  the  whole  truth 
about  that  policy. 

iTis  pretended  that  by  the  November 
3  speech  the  Nixon  policy  ^egardlng^2et- 
nam  became  an  established  fact.  Try  to 
walk  through  its  maze. 

The  President  starting  by  saying  tlwt, 
"The  great  question  is:  How  can  we  win 
America's  peace?" 

Yet  he  offered  the  traditional  ch^- 
lenge  of  why  we  should  continue  the 
war.  He  said: 

A  nation  cannot  remain  great  if  it  betrays 
its  aUles  and  lets  down  its  friends.  Our  defeat 
£d  ht^Ulation  m  south  Vietnam  would 
^thouTJuestion  promote  reckle^ness  in  the 
rounclls  of  those  great  powers  who  have  noi 
ye^bandoned  their  goals  of  world  conquest. 

He  said  he  was  opposed  to  '^immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces.  He 
qualified  this  later  in  his  speech  by  say- 
S?  he  was  opposed  to  "the  precipitate 
withdrawal  of  American  forces. 

But  then  he  said: 

we  have  offered  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  outside  forces  within  one  year. 


There  can  now  be  no  longer  any  question 
that  progress  In  negotiations  depend  only  on 
Hanoi's  deciding  to  negotiate. 


He  said  that  he  has  "put  into  effect 
another  plan  to  bring  peace— a  plan 
which  will  bring  the  war  to  an  end  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  on  the  nego- 
tiating front."  „  ^ 

He  described  this  plan  which  he  called 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  and  said  that— 

When  you  are  trying  to  assist  another  na- 
tion to  defend  Its  freedom.  U.S.  policy  should 
be  to  help  them  fight  the  war  but  not  fight 
the  war  for  them. 


So  one  concludes  that  he  orUy  opposes 
precipitate  withdrawal,  and  that  1  year 
is  not  precipitate. 

He  said: 

I  choose  instead  to  change  American  policy 
on  both  the  negotiating  front  and  the 
battlefront. 

But  on  the  negotiating  front  he  said 
that  no  progress  whatever  in  the  nego- 
tiation "has  been  made  except  agreement 
on  the  shape  of  the  bargaining  table. 
He  stated: 


This  is  his  plan  for  the  battlefront;  not 
peace  but  more  war,  waged  by  the  Viet- 
namese with  our  arms,  our  material  and 
our   money.   He   has  evidently  all  but 
abandoned  the  negotiating  table  as  fu- 
tile: and  his  peace  plan  called  "Vietnam- 
ization" only  means  more  war,  not  peace. 
The  only  remaining  consolation  is  that 
his  plan  could  mean  the  return  of  all 
American  combat  forces.  He  said  he  has 
a  plan  worked  out  "in  cooperation  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  US.  combat  ground 
forces  and  their  replacement  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces  on  an  orderly  sched- 
uled timetable."  ^    .^^^         , 
He  stated  that  the  "rate  of  withdrawal 
will  depend  on  developments  on  three 
fronts.  One— progie3s  which  can  be,  or 
might  be  made  in  the  Paris  talks,  the 
other  two  factors— are  the  level  of  enemy 
activity  and  the  progress  of  the  traimng 
program  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

I  hope  vou  have  all  noted  that  none  of 
these  three  factors  which  wUl  determine 
our  rate  of  withdrawal  is  in  our  control. 
Hanoi  could  decide  this  issue  by  continu- 
ing to  stall  the  Paris  talks,  and  by  ac- 
celerating the  level  of  enemy  activity.  Or 
South  Vietnam  could  prevent  our  eariy 
withdrawal  by  falling  down  on  the  train- 
ing program.  I  hardly  call  any  of  these 
prospects  as  positive  affirmative  action 
for  peace  on  our  part.  Withdrawal  on  this 
basis  is  not  our  policy  but  someone  else  s. 
The  November  3  speech  is  full  of  so 
many  contradictions  in  and  of  itsell 
virithout  even  trying  to  compare  it  to  tne 
May  14  speech  of  the  President,  which 
others  have  done  to  their  great  conster- 
nation. ,  ..  ^  T>^~,4 

I  take  this  time  to  analyze  the  Pr^l- 
dent's  speech  because  it  has  been  noted 
as  the  justification  for  adopting  House 
Resolution  613.  A  quick  reading  of  House 
Resolution  613  will  reveal  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  on  the  central  issu^<^- 
cussed  by  the  President  in  his  November 
3  speech  as  I  have  outlined. 

House  Resolution  613  states  no  new 
positions  taken  by  President  Nixon.  It 
merely  restates  the  Johnson  policy  in 
effect  since  1966.  What  function  is 
served  to  udopt  a  resolution  which  is 
purely  historical,  without  any  new  steps 

for    D6&C6? 

The  President  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  American  confidence  is  harmed 
when  we  do  not  speak  the  truth.  The 
truth  today  is  that  withdrawal,  like  stop 
the  bombing  of  Nort;h  Vietnam'  of  a  few 
years  ago.  is  controversial  and  therefore 
we  are  asked  to  blind  ourselves  to  its 

I  happen  to  support  the  President's 
offer  of  complete  withdrawal  of  all  out- 
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side  forces  within  1  year.  I  would  vote 
for  House  Resolution  613  only  if  it  em- 
bodied this  principal  of  withdrawal. 
Such  a  resolution  would  be  meaningful 
and  would  coniribute  to  the  unity  which 
the  President  wants  by  confirming  our 
new  initiatives  for  peace.  Without  fac- 
ing this  truth  House  Resolution  613  is 
but  an  empty  gesture  and  will  further 
exacerbate  our  lack  of  specific  national 
goals  in  our  pursuit  for  peace. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
the  coauthor  of  House  Resolution  684, 
which  is  identical  with  House  Resolution 
613,  and  I  shall  certainly  vote  for  the 
resolution  in  seeking  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

I  also  coauthored  House  Resolution 
568  backing  the  President  on  his  troop 
withdrawal  policy.  If  in  the  future  the 
President  should  decide  to  change  his 
policy  from  withdrawal  of  our  troops  and 
the  rapid  pursuit  of  peace,  I  believe  it  is 
manddtbry  that  he  should  first  consult 
with  file  Congress  so  that  we  may  ex- 
press ourselves  with  full  knowledge  of 
any  change  in  the  Vietnam  situation  jus- 
tifying an  alteration  of  our  course. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott) 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  613  and  to 
urge  each  Member  of  the  House  to  in- 
dicate his  support  of  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  just  and  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam  by  voting  in  favor 
of  this  resolution. 

Regardless  of  who  is  President  of  the 
United  States  or  his  party  affiliation, 
when  he  is  dealing  with  foreign  nations 
the  country  benefits  by  the  strongest 
possible  bipartisan  support  of  his 
efforts. 

As  you  know.  Ambassador  Lodge  re- 
cently armounced  his  resignation  as 
Chief  Negotiator  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  stated  that  his  Government 
had  made  every  reasonable  concession 
without  any  agreement  except  as  to  the 
shape  of  the  negotiation  table.  In  my 
opinion,  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not 
make  any  concession  as  long  as  they  feel 
that  this  Nation  is  divided  and  that  they 
can  obtain  their  objective  by  stubborn 
refusal  to  negotiate  peace  in  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  won  renewed  respect 
of  the  American  People,  in  my  opinion, 
by  reasonableness  and  the  frankness  of 
this  discussion  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
a  few  weeks  ago.  In  essence,  he  indicated 
a  willingness  of  this  Nation  to  continue 
to  attempt  to  negotiate  but,  at  the  same 
time,  having  an  alternate  plan  to  sub- 
stitute the  South  Vietnamese  combat 
soldier  for  the  American  soldier  and  to 
withdraw  our  combat  forces  as  early  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

I  do  not  believe  that  other  nations  of 
the  world  can  expect  any  more  than  this. 
The  President  has  carried  out  his  prom- 
ise of  reducing  our  troop  strength  and  I 
understand  that  we  have  less  troops  in 
Vietnam  today  than  we  have  had  at  any 
time  during  the  last  2  years. 

Certainly,  I  hope  that  all  combat 
troops  can  be  withdrawn  soon  but  I  hesi- 


tate for  this  Congress  to  suggest  to  the 
President  when  complete  withdrawal 
should  take  place,  and  believe  it  Is  in 
the  interests  of  the  country  to  permit 
latitude  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief  based  upon  cir- 
cumstances as  they  develop  in  Vietnam. 
Let  us  show  to  the  Communist  world 
that  America  is  united  in  our  quest  for 
peace  and  justice  in  the  world  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
President  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  people  in  the  country. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK)  for  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Cliairman,  a 
careful  reading  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
613  makes  clear  that  its  primary  thrust 
is  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  Not  peace  "at  any 
price,"  but  a  "just  peace."  It  expresses 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  such  a  peace.  It  afiBnns 
the  support  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  such  a 
peace.  It  supports  the  principle  of  free 
elections  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 
These  are  the  heart  of  this  resolution. 

This  is  a  short  resolution.  Like  any 
short  comment  on  a  large  and  complex 
subject  it  must  be  looked  at  very  care- 
fully to  see  what  it  does  say  and  what 
it  does  not  say.  I  personally  feel  that  we 
should  have  added  some  additional  lan- 
guage to  cover  certain  points  which  are 
not  covered  therein  and  to  make  certain 
some  points  therein  which  are  subject 
to  possible  misinterpretation.  I  voted  in 
favor  of  an  attempt  to  open  the  resolu- 
tion up  to  amendments  which  would  ac- 
complish those  results,  but  we  were  un- 
successful. So  we  must  now  vote  on  the 
resolution  as  it  stands. 

This  resolution  does  not  say  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  gives  the  Pres- 
ident any  carte  blanche  authority  in 
connection  with  Vietnam.  It  has  been 
made  repeatedly  clear  during  the  course 
of  this  debate  that  this  resolution  does 
not  give  to  the  President  any  authority  of 
a  warmaking  nature.  This  is  a  peace 
resolution.  There  are  many  other  things 
that  this  resolution  does  not  say.  Some, 
like  the  points  above,  it  should  not  say, 
and  other  perhaps  it  should  say.  I  per- 
sonally regret  that  it  does  not  expressly 
indicate  that  we  approve  the  President's 
demonstrated   policy  of  continued  de- 
escalation  of  American  involvement,  in 
Vietnam.  It  should  have.  But  any  care-, 
ful  examination  of  the  record  shows  that 
the  President  initiated  such  a  policy  al- 
most immediately  after  taking  office  and 
that  he  is  definitely  following  such  a  pol- 
icy, and  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  continuation  of  such  a 
policy.  I  read  into  this  resolution's  sup- 
port of  the  President's  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  just  peace  in  Vietnam,  a  steady 
continuation  of  such  policy  of  deescala- 
tion  of  American  involvement.  So  long 
as  that  policy  is  continued  and  followed, 
I  feel  that  both  this  House  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  continue  to  support  the 
President's  efforts  as  he  seeks  to  guide 
this  Nation  toward  a  just  and  early  peace. 
Because  I  am  convinced  that  the  clear 
thrust  of  this  resolution  is  in  the  di- 


rection of  such  just  and  early  peace,  I 
intend  to  support  it  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Pord). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  I  wish  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays),  who  has  so  ably  handled  the 
resolution  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan),  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  their  tremendously 
effective  help  in  making  certain  that  the 
proposal  went  through  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  House  as  a  whole. 
I  want  to  express  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  my  deep  appreci- 
ation for  his  initiation  on  original  spon- 
sorship of  this  resolution. 

I  believe  the  action  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Morgan,  and  the  able 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  in 
working  on  and  for  this  resolution,  have 
exhibited  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order,  I  want  the  Record  to  clearly  in- 
dicate my  appreciation  and  indebtedness 
to  them  for  their  help  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce what  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  be.  The  motion  to  recommit  will  be 
a  proposal  to  insert  new  language  on 
page  1  of  the  resolution,  line  7.  The 
added  language  will  be  as  follows: 

Requests  the  President  to  continue  to 
press  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  In 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  other  words,  the  resolution  would 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives affirms  Its  support  for  the  President  In 
his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Viet- 
nam, expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  such  a  peace, 
calls  attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful 
overtures  which  the  United  States  has  made 
In  good  faith  toward  the  CJovernment  of 
North  Vietnam,  requests  the  President  to 
continue  to  press  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949  In  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war — 

And  then  it  would  continue  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  decision  as  to  the  author  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  will  depend  upon 
some  uncertainties  at  the  moment,  but 
the  author  will  be  either  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  or  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fttlton)  . 

I  personally  hope  and  trust  that  this 
motion  to  recommit  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  membership  as  a  whole.  Cer- 
tainly all  Members  do  want  the  Presi- 
dent, on  our  behalf  as  a  country,  to  press 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1949 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war. 

I  beUeve  this  is  a  strengthening  and 
beneficial  change  in  the  resolution  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 

^^Mr^"l^ASER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  whUe  I  support  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  amendment  on  the  recom- 
mittal motion-.  I  want  to  observe  agam 
that  the  real  minority  in  a  question  oi 
this  kind  is  denied  access  to  the  motion 
to  recommit.  I  am  sorry  about  that.  This 
is  another  instance  of  an  effort  to  con- 
fine and  limit  the  options  of  this  House 
m  expressing  its  will  on  this  resolution. 
I  undersUnd  what  is  going  on.  I  have 
seen  it  happen  on  other  resolutions  and 
on  other  bills.  I  am  sorry  that  this  is 
the  procedure  that  is  being  followed. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  can- 
not support  this  motion  to  recommit,  i 
think  it  is  a  very  desirable  and  beneficial 
change  in  the  resolution 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  phairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  10  seconds?  . 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes. 
Mr   FRASER.  I  just  want  to  correct 
the  misapprehension  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

I  did  not  say  that  I  was  opposed  to  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  said  that  I  favored 
its  provisions.  I  was  objecting  to  the 
abuse  of  the  rules  of  the  House  that  de- 
nied the  right 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not yield  any  further. 

Mr    Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  a 
good  deal  of  debate  here.  I  have  not  lis- 
tened to  it  all.  But  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  debat«.  at 
least  what  I  have  heard,  seems  to  have 
been  centered  around  rather  techmcal 
matters,  interpretations  of  language  and 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  have  passed  the  G-ulf  of  Ton- 
kin   resolution;     the    question    as    to 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  be  m 
Vietnam;  or  the  rate  of  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  and  so  on.  I  am  a  little  dis- 
turbed that  we  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
in  this  debate  this  afternoon  of  what  is, 
after  all,  the  fundamental  issue  that  sur- 
rounds our  commitment  in  Vietnam,  just 
as  it  has  surrounded  other  American 
military  and  poUtical  commitments,  that 
is,  the  basic  struggle  between  freedom 
and  tyranny  in  the  world. 

We  may  complain  as  to  whether  we 
should  be  in  Vietnam  or  not  and  whether 
we  should  have  fought  the  war  m  one 
way  or  another.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tion I  think,  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that 
the  'reason  why  America  is  in  Vietnam 
today  is  because  of  our  commitment  to 
freedom  and  because  of  our  determina- 
tion to  protect  ever  a  small  and  a  rela- 
tively weak  coimtry  against  attack  ana 
against  an  attempt  to  impose  tyranny  on 
it  from  the  outside.  This  is  clearly  what 
our  Vietnam  commitment  is  all  about. 
We  are  not  there  for  any  personal  gam 
for  ourselves  or  for  our  country.  This 
is  what  America  has  always  done.  This 
has  been  the  record,  whether  foohshly 
or  otherwise,  of  our  involvement  in  every 
w&r. 
Today  the  basic  issues  with  respect  to 


Vietnam,  which  is  still  up  in  the  air  is 
not    an    issue    of    American    military 
stren£?th.  It  is  a  matter  of  American  will 
and  determination.  No  one.  not  even  the 
Communist  leaders,  has  any  doubt  about 
the  ability  of  American  arms  to  achieve 
any  objective  that  they  set  out  to  achieve 
But  the  one  thing  that  is  still  m  doubt 
in  the  Communist  world  is  the  will  and 
the  determination  of  the  American  peo- 
ple The  Communists  still  think  that  this 
country  does  not  have  the  stuff  to  stay 
until    that    objective    of    freedom    is 
achieved,   we  are.   they   say,   a     paper 

'?he  other  day  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  a  personal,  first- 
hand   report     from     Maj.     James    N. 
Rowe,  who  was  a  captive  of  the  Vieteong 
for  5  years  in  the  delta  area  of  Vietnam. 
The  one  thing  that  most  impressed  all 
of  us  was  the  fact  that  Major  Rowe— a 
remarkable  young  man  with  much  more 
intestinal  fortitude  than  I  am  sure  most 
of  us  have  or  ever  hope  to  have— the  one 
thing  that  impressed  us  most  was  when 
Major  Rowe  told  us  that  the  low  point 
in  his  captivity  came  when  the  Vietwng 
showed  him  the  statements  of  leailtog 
officials,  leading  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  leading  newspapers  around  tne 
country,  saying  that  America  had  no 
business  being  in  Vietnam  and  that  we 
ought  to  get  out.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
Those  statements.  Major  Rowe  told  us 
really  shook  his  morale.  This  was  the 
only  time  he  doubted  his  own  convic- 
tions   The   Communists   really   beheve 
these  dissenters  speak  for  American 

Mr  Chairman,  the  press  of  the  Nation 
has  played  up  all  of  the  opposing  views 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  We  had  250,000 
demonstrators  in  Washington  the  other 
dav  Two  or  three  pages  of  the  Washmg- 
tonPost  and  the  New  York  Times  were 
devoted  the  next  day  to  their  activities 
But  the  day  before  300  Members  of  this 
House,  representing  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  200  miUion  people  of  the 
entire  country,  had  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  resolution  which  is  before  us 

And  that  rather  remarkable  event  got 
only  a  very  small  notice  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  none  at  all  m  the  New 
York  Times,  except  that  the  publisher 
says  they  did  put  it  in  a  smaU  box  m  one 
edition,  but  somehow  it  just  was  not  im- 
portant enough  to  get  in  the  edition  that 
came  to  the  Capital  of  this  Nation. 

Mr  Cliaffftan.  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  decide  this  afternoon  is  whether  this 
country  is  soUdly  in  support  of  our  Na- 
tion's policy  in  Vietnam,  whether  on  th^ 
viUl  issue  we  are  going  to  ba^k  up  om 
President,  whether  we  are  united  in  this 
effort  to  back  up  the  forces  who  are  fight- 
ing for  the  principle  of  free  seli-deter- 
mtoation  for  the  people  of  Soutti  Viet- 
nam. The  important  thing  before  us 
here  today  on  this  floor  is  whether  tins 
Nation  of  ours  does  have  the  will  and  tlie 
determination  to  see  their  commitment 

'^It'X^ot  a  question  of  technique  we 
are  concerned  with  today.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  battle  strategy.  It  is  fimply  a 
question  of  whether  the  greatest  na- 
?iin  Si  the  worid.  with   the   greatest 


armed  forces  in  the  worid,  also  has  the 
necessary  intestinal  fortitude  to  back  up 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  stick  with  our  commitment  long 
enough  to  achieve  Peace.  not  at  any 
price,  but  peace  with  justice  in  Viet- 

"*Mr  Chairman,  I  think  we  do  have  that 
determination  and  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  receive  an  over- 
whelming vote  here  today  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  that  determination. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wdl  the 

gentleman  yield?  .  ,^  ^    *u-  „«„ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  >ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  personal  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  his  ardent 
endeavors,  his  advice,  counsel,  and  as- 
sistance throughout  the  time  that  this 
question  has  been  under  consideration^ 
He  has  been  one  of  the  original  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  champions  of  this 
resolution.  . 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Barrett). 
(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Barrett 
was  aUowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 


RETAIN     RAY     LAPIN     AS     PRESTOEKT     OF     FNMA 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  a 
week  "ago,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  what  I  considered  to  be  a 
faUure  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  heed  the  expressed  mandate  of  the 

^^M  \hat  time  I  raised  nhe  question  as 
to  whether  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  would,  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  had  con- 
templated,  be  the  first  to  issue  mortgage- 
backed  securities. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  mi  even 
more  blatant  case  of  where  the  adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  follow  the  will  of 

^°A?SS'ing  to  newspaper  reports  which 
I  have  verified  with  Fannie  Mae.  its 
President  will  ask  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  determine  formally  that  one-third  of 
Fannie  Mae's  common  stock  is  owned  by 
persons  or  institutions  in  the  mortgage 
lending,  home  building,  real  ^tate  or  re- 
ated  business.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  key  test  which  the  Congress  set  out 
for  determining  the  point  when  control 
of   the   FNMA   should   pass   from   the 
Board  of  Directors   appomted  by  tne 
SSident  to  a  new  Board  elected  by  the 
public  stockholders.  I  am  delighted  that 
?he  public,  mortgage  lenders    builders, 
and  others,  have  moved  so  rapid^  to  ac- 
quire the  FNMA  stock.  Their  purchase  of 
Tu  stock  has  been  related  to  their  ^e 
of  FNMA's  secondary  market  faciUties 
which  has  been  responsible  for  almc»t 
Xof  the  financing  of  the  FHA  and  VA 
market,  notwithstanding  the  declme  in 
home  building  due  to  the  severe  credit 

"cSipled  with  tills  announcement, 
there  now  seems  to  be  a  powerplay  afoot. 
KS^turbed  to  learn  that  the  present 
administration  is  trying  to  force  the  res- 
Jmition  of  Ray  Lapin,  the  mcumbent 
pSent  of  Fannie  Mae.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  success  of  FNMA  is  due  in  large  part 
Unot  entirely  to  ttie  efforts,  actions,  and 
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management  of  Ray  Lapin  and  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  he  enjoys  among  all 
those  concerned  with  homebuilding  and 
financing.  We  must  recognize  but  for  the 
date  included  in  the  statute,  the  private 
stockholders  could  now  elect  a  new  Board 
of  Directors  and  in  turn  this  Board  of  Di- 
rectors could  elect  a  president;  thus 
bringing  to  a  close  Fannie  Mae's  so- 
called  transitional  period. 

Last  year  when  the  legislation  was  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, we  specifically  provided  that  the 
president  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  during  the  transitional 
period,  could  be  removed  from  that  ofiBce 
only  for  "good  cause." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  done  de- 
liberately because  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  felt  that  the  transition  period 
of  Fannie  Mae  should  be  wholly  divorced 
from  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  knew  then  the 
power  the  President  has  to  remove  from 
office  and  by  our  actions  we  sought  to 
limit  that  power. 

J.  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the 
present -administration's  plan  is  to  suc- 
ceed, the  will  of  the  Congress  will  be  sub- 
verted. Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  at- 
tempt by  the  administration  to  remove 
Mr.  Lapin  could  very  well  undermine  the 
confidence  presently  enjoyed  by  FNMA 
and  handicap  its  purpose  and  function, 
which  is  so  greatly  needed  at  this  time 
when  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  funds 
for  liousing,  particularly  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  which  has  re- 
ceived the  bulk  of  FNMA  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  and 
most  strongly  urge  the  President  to  re- 
consider his  letter  requesting  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Lapin. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Lapin  issued  today: 
Statement  cp  Ratmond  H.  Lapin,  President 
OF   Pederai,   National   Mortgage   Associa- 
tion. December  2,  1969 
I  have  today  received  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber   26,    1969,    from    the    President    of    the 
United  States  purporting   to  remove  me  as 
president  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  The  President's  letter  does  not 
set  forth  any  specific  ground  for  my  removal. 
The  fact  is.  as  representatives  of  the  Ad- 
ministration have  now  made  clear  to  me.  the 
President  wishes  to  fill  my  position  with  a 
person  of  his  own  choosing.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  bow  to  this  unlawful  desire. 

My  own  attorneys  have  advised  me  that, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  I  am  removable  by  the 
President  only  "for  good  cause".  That  I  was 
not  appointed  by  the  Administration  Is  not 
the  kind  of  "cause"  which  Congress  re- 
ferred to  in  1968  when  It  sought  to  establish 
FNMA's  Independence  from  government  con- 
trol. And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  unequivocally  held  that  the 
deelre  of  one  Administration  to  replace  mem- 
bers of  independent  bodies  with  persons  of 
their  own  choosing  Is  not  a  valid  basis  for 
action. 

Moreover,  like  any  other  citizen.  I  am  en- 
titled to  due  process  of  law.  I  am  entitled, 
like  any  other  citizen,  to  written  notice  of 
the  charges  against  me.  If  any.  and  a  fair 
opportunity  to  respond  to  them.  The  letter 
from  the  President  affords  me  neither  of 
these  crucial  constitutional  rights. 

Of  course,  the  President  would  like  to  put  a 
person  of  his  own  choice  In  my  place.  Al- 
though I  have  declined  to  accept  the  sub- 
stantial raise  in  pay  which  was  scheduled 
for  the  president  of  FNMA  when  the  agen-jy 
became  a  private  corporation  wholly  owned 


by  Its  stockholders,  my  successor  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  salary  of  at  least  $85,000. 
This  is  the  Juiciest  plvmi  at  the  President's 
disposal. 

The  President  may  have  another,  but  re- 
lated, motive  for  his  sudden  move.  Under  the 
statutory  formula.  It  now  appears  that  the 
time  has  come  for  FNMA's  private  share- 
holders to  take  complete  control  of  the 
corporation.  Under  present  law.  the  share- 
holders could  elect  a  new  board,  and  through 
them  a  president,  to  take  office  as  early  as 
next  May.  I  can  understand  why  the  President 
wishes  quickly  to  place  his  own  man  in  my 
Job  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  prepare  him- 
self to  run  for  office  on  a  management  slate. 

Because  FNMA  has  now  reached  this  Im- 
portant milestone,  time  Is  running  out  on 
the  Administration.  If  they  are  to  control 
the  results  of  the  nert  shareholders'  elecUon, 
they  must  move  now.  and  at  my  expense. 

But  FNMA  Is  not  part  of  the  spoils  system, 
to  be  plucked  by  a  President  at  will.  In  1968, 
Congress  legislated  that  FNMA  was  to  be- 
come a  private  corporation,  free  from  con- 
trol by  any  Administration.  In  order  to  Insure 
this  Independence.  Congress  provided  Job  se- 
curity for  the  person  who  was  to  serve  as 
president  until  the  shareholders  could  select 
their  own.  I  can  be  removed  from  my  office 
only  for  good  cause,  and  only  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  mandated  by  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  federal  Constitution. 

Since  the  President's  letter  neither  reveals 
good  cause  for  my  removal  from  office  nor 
adheres  to  the  procedural  guarantees  afforded 
every  American,  I  shall  take  every  action 
necessary  to  vindicate  my  rights  and  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress,  and  have  retained  private 
counsel  for  this  purpose.  In  short.  I  Intend 
to  fight. 

During  my  presidency.  FNMA  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  almost  all  of  the  financing  of 
the  PHA  and  VA  market,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  credit  crunch.  In  fact.  If  It  bad 
not  been  for  FNMA.  the  entire  FHA/VA 
market  would  have  been  at  a  complete  stand- 
still. While  conventional  housing  starts  have 
declined  sharply  In  the  last  nine  months. 
FHA  and  VA-lnsured  housing  starts  have 
actually  Increased  thanks  to  the  activity  of 
FNMA.  This  Is  particularly  significant  since 
the  construction  supported  by  FNMA  Is  con- 
centrated m  lower  and  middle  income  hous- 
ing. 

All  of  this  has  been  done  despite  a  s\ib- 
stantlal  reduction  In  FNMA's  payroll. 

Even  the  stock  market  has  reflected  the 
high  caliber  of  our  performance,  tripling  the 
value  of  an  Investment  In  FNMA  In  Just  over 
one  year. 

Until  their  decision  to  obtain  my  poet  for 
another,  the  Administration  was  lavish  in  Its 
praise  both  for  me  personally  and  for  FNMA. 
And  well  they  might,  for  only  through  our 
efforts  has  It  been  possible  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  maintain  a  high  level  of  FHA  and 
VA  housing  activity,  and  to  keep  PHA  and 
VA  mortgage  rates  within  reason. 

I  should  note  that  I  have  made  no  secret 
of  my  desire  eventually  to  rettirn  to  private 
life.  But  I  win  not  be  party  to  a  lawless 
exercise  of  raw  power,  or  to  the  subjection  of 
FNMA  to  complete  control  by  the  Executive 
Branch.  Congress  In  1968  provided  that 
FNMA  was  to  be  a  private  corporation,  not  a 
patronage  pudding.  In  resisting  the  Presi- 
dent's win.  I  help  carry  out  that  congres- 
sional purpose.  This  Is  a  cause  which  all  men 
of  good  win  should  Join. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  613.  I 
have  listened  for  2  days  now  to  the  de- 
bate and  the  accusations  made  against 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have 


here  a  history  of  all  the  close  reso- 
lutions which  have  come  out  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  since  the  84th 
Congress,  including  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion, the  Middle  East  resolution,  the  Hun- 
garian resolution,  the  Berlin  resolution, 
the  Cuban  resolution,  the  Southeast 
Asia  resolution,  and  the  United  Nations 
resolution.  They  all  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  same 
rule  under  which  we  are  operating  to- 
day and  all  with  less  time.  However,  I 
never  heard  a  single  word  of  criticism 
on  any  of  those  resolutions. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  Formosa 
resolution  that  was  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1955.  Here  was  a  brandnew 
Democratic  Congress  coming  in  at  that 
time  with  a  Republican  President.  When 
he  asked  for  the  Formosa  resolution,  it 
was  introduced  on  January  24  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. It  was  reported  out  the  same  day. 
It  was  taken  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
the  next  day  and  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  the  same  kind 
of  rule  that  we  are  operating  under  here 
today. 

So.  those  who  have  been  berating  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  death 
about  the  lack  of  hearings  in  the  com- 
mittee, I  just  want  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee has  operated  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  the  last  25  years  since  I  have 
been  a  Member. 

We  did  not  try  to  rush  this  resolution 
through.  The  committee  was  called  that 
morning  at  10  o'clock  to  meet — those 
mostly  who  are  objecting  to  the  length 
of  time  were  the  ones  not  there  to  es- 
tablish a  quorum  at  10  o'clock — so  as  a 
result  we  had  only  an  hour  and  22 
minutes  to  debate  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  reason  we  did  hot 
have  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retEiry  of  Defense  before  the  committee 
was  because  this  is  a  unique  resolution.  It 
was  a  resolution  that  was  written  by 
Members  of  the  House,  and  it  was  not 
sent  up  to  the  House  from  downtown,  so 
there  would  have  been  nothing  they 
could  have  contributed  to  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement,  and  that  is  what  I 
also  wish  to  say. 

The  Formosa  resolution  was  a  House 
joint  resolution  that  had  to  pass  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  then  go  to 
the  President  for  his  signature. 

The  Middle  East  resolution  was  a 
House  joint  resolution. 

The  Hungarian  resolution  was  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Berlin  resolution  was  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Cuban  resolution  was  a  Senate 
joint  resolution,  and  had  to  pass  both 
Houses  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 

The  Southeast  Asia  and  Bay  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  a  House  joint  resolution. 

The  United  Nations  resolution  was  a 
concurrent  resolution. 

All  we  are  considering  in  this  measure 
before  us  today  is  just  that  text  of  a  sim- 
ple House  resolution.  It  does  not  give  the 
President  any  power  or  authority,  nor 


does  it  make  any  commitments.  It  does 
not  have  the  force  of  law  as  would  a 
joint  resolution.  It  requires  neither  the 
consent  of  nor  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 

Tliis,  however,  does  not  detract  from 
its  timely  purpose. 

Now,  there  are  170  simple  words— and 
that  is  aU  the  words  that  there  are  in  this 
resolution,  just  170  simple  words— and 
they  merely  affirm  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  most  criti- 
cal period  in  the  President's  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
That  is  all  it  says.  It  is  the  House  of 
Representatives  hoping  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  South- 
east Asia.  ,_    . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  very  much  to  vote  for  this 
resolution.  Of  course,  I  was  one  of  its  co- 
sponsors,  but  one  of  the  arguments 
against  this  resolution  has  been  that  this 
is  kind  of  a  blank  check,  and  therefore  it 
does  in  a  sense  underwrite  future  Presi- 
dential policy.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
chairman  make  this  explicit  for  the  leg- 
islative history. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  if  this  could  be  a  blank  check  to 
escalate  the  war,  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, would  not  be  among  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  very  much  for  his  statement. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan), 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentieman  from 
Maryland  knows,  there  was  an  editorial 
in  the  distinguished  paper  from  the  State 
of  the  gentieman  from  Maryland,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  about  sense  resolutions, 
not  more  than  10  days  ago.  That  editorial 
expressed  much  of  my  own  views  as  well 
as  others,  about  sense  resolutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  however,  in  view  of  all 
these  circumstances,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  resolution.  I  congratulate 
the  gentieman  for  giving  us  his  support 
The  President's  endeavors  have,  to  a 
very  serious  extent,  been  negated  by  a 
fallacy  which  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  have  deluded  themselves 
into  believing.  Because  this  delusion  is 
prolonging  the  war  and  is  a  significant 
factor  in  blocking  genuine,  honest  peace 
negotiations  by  Hanoi,  it  is  essential  that 
we  dispel  the  misunderstanding.  This 
resolution  offers  the  best  means  of  doing 
it. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  been 
broadcasting  by  radio,  and  repeating  in 
Paris,  statements  by  individual  Ameri- 
cans, some  of  them  elective  officials,  pur- 
porting to  show  that  we  are  a  nation 
deeply  divided,  almost  wholly  unwilling 
to  continue  the  effort  in  Vietnam,  with 
some  of  us  up  in  arms  against  our  own 


Government,  and  virtually  on  the  point 
of  internal  poUtical  coUwise.  Of  course, 
we  here  all  know  that  outspoken  dissent 
is  a  right  inherent  in  our  free  and  demo- 
cratic society,  but  it  Is  so  alien  to  Com- 
munist concepts  that  it  is  litUe  wonder 
they  deceive  themselves  into  believing 
in  the  vaUdity  of  their  wishful  accept- 
ance of  what  we  recognize  as  minority 

dissent. 

We  cannot  underestimate  the  serious- 
ness of  their  misconception,  because  as 
long  as  it  leads  to  their  refusal  to  nego- 
tiate and  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  it 
wUl  add  to  the  cost  in  American  lives. 
The  passage  of  House  Resolution  613 
today  could  result  in  significant  progress 
toward  peace,  but  if  it  should  only  lead 
to  the  saving  of  a  single  American  life, 
it  will  be  more  than  worth  the  time  we 

spend  on  it.  .v.. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  have  joined  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution  affirming  support  for  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
just  peace  in  Vietnam.  Its  formal  adop- 
tion should  clinch  the  evidence  convinc- 
ingly to  the  North  Vietnamese  that  they 
are  mistaken  in  their  confidence  that 
time  and  delay  will  bring  about  a  liqui- 
dation of  the  entire  U.S.  effort.  Our  ap- 
proval wUl  show  that  our  tolerance  of 
protest  and  dissent  does  not  mitigate  or 
detract  from  the  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  for  our 
President's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace.  As  strongly  and  as  emphatically 
as  I  can,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  .,,   ..  ^ 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  underscore  what  tiie  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  said.  There  is  noth- 
ing hidden  and  nothing  concealed  in  this 
resolution.  It  simply  says  what  it  means, 
and  means  what  it  says.  It  is  an  effort 
to  show  support  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  hopefully  to  bring 
to  a  just  conclusion  more  quickly  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Ct-alrman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman,  the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, would  acknowledge,  I  am  sure, 
that  in  the  case  of  these  other  resolu- 
tions there  was  testimony  taken  by  the 
committee  before  they  were  reported  to 
the  House? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  remember  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimesota  coming  on 
the  committee  in,  I  believe  it  was  1963, 
so  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  August  5, 
1964,  when  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House. 

On  August  6  it  was  considered  in  ex- 
ecutive session. 
Mr.  FRASER.  But  we  did  hear  testi- 


mony. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentieman  wUl 
let  me  finish— that  morning  we  had  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  there.  We  finished  the  testi- 

r 


mony  that  morning  and  we  discussed  the 
resolution.  We  voted  It  out  before  the 
committee  adjourned  and  before  the 
House  went  into  session — all  in  one 
morning. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  recognize  that  we  had 
testimony  from  three  different  people, 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
and  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Also  General  Wheeler. 
Mr.  FRASER.  You  are  right.  But  I  do 
not  know  that  anybody  now  advocates 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as  an  ex- 
ample that  this  House  should  follow. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  All  I  am  saying  in 
view  of  all  the  criticism  and  all  the  argu- 
ment about  procedure  here  about  reso- 
lutions coming  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  procedure  is  no  dif- 
ferent on  this  resolution  than  on  previ- 
ous resolutions. 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  But  we  took  testimony 
in  those  csises. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentieman  from 
Minnesota  makes  a  great  fetish  of  tak- 
ing testimony,  which  is  absurd  and 
means  nothing.  We  spent  as  much  time 
on  this  resolution  as  we  did  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  and  we  let  every 
member  of  the  committee,  includhig  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  say  their 
piece. 
So  we  had  a  lot  of  testimony. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  vote 
for  passage  of  House  Resolution  613 
even  though  it  falls  far  short  of  the  ac- 
tion which  I  think  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ought  to  take  at  this  time. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  to 
fix  a  deadline  on  the  so-called  peace  ne- 
gotiations in  Paris — a  deadline  for  the 
representatives  of  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  sit  down  and  launch 
meaningful  negotiations  for  peace.  If 
the  North  Vietnamese  failed  to  meet  that 
deadline  then  the  U.S.  Government 
should  make  the  prompt  decision  to 
either  fight  the  war  to  bring  about  a 
military  decision  or  get  out  of  Vietnam — 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  The  Uruted 
States  cannot  fight  a  war  of  attrition  in 
Asia  nor  should  American  forces  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so. 

I  want  peace  as  badly  as  any  other 
citizen  of  this  coimtry.  For  whatever  it  is 
worth  I  vsill  support  this  resolution  to 
that  end  as  well  as  provide  a  further 
demonstration  of  unity  In  support  of  the 
President.  But  patience  is  wearing  thin. 
This  war  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  on 
interminably  and  unless  the  North  Viet- 
namese quickly  demonstrate  a  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  and  a  desire  for  peace. 
U.S.  military  forces  should  be  unshackled 
and  given  the  opportimity  for  the  first 
time  since  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  to 
force  a  decision.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  the  alternative  is  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
time  remaining  on  this  side  to  the  g«»- 
tieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
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Indiana  (Mr.  Adair)  yields  8  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  four  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes  to  close  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  613. 
The  resolution  Is  identical  to  House  Res- 
olution 671  which  I  introduced  at  about 
the  same  time  frame  as  House  Resolution 
612  and  House  Resolution  613. 

It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  resolution  that  its  entire  purpose  is 
toward  peace.  I  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 671  because  I  was  convinced  that 
this  kind  of  a  resolution  expresses  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  also  a 
subsfantial  majority  of  the  American 
peopie.' 

This  resolution  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  House  because  It 
is  in  the  best  tradition  of  responsible  bi- 
partisan congressional  support  for  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States.  Who 
can  deny  that  imder  our  Constitution 
the  President  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  speaking  for  our  country  in  in- 
ternational situations?  As  to  Southeast 
'  Asia,  he  alone  can  negotiate  peace.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  substantial  number 
of  individual  Members  of  Congress 
should  undermine  this  authority  to 
speak  for  the  Nation,  or  cause  doubts  to 
be  raised  whether  the  President  speaks 
for  the  Nation,  then  his  task  becomes 
much  more  complex  and  the  goal  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  is  made  more  remote. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  resolution, 
I  became  convinced  the  resolution  may 
not  give  the  President  any  greater  au- 
thority that  he  now  possesses.  It  is  a  for- 
mal expression  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  support  of  the  President's 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. All  of  us  have  heard  a  lot  about 
escalation  of  the  war.  Certainly  the  in- 
tention of  all  of  us  who  introduced  iden- 
tical resolutions  was  that  this  effort 
would  result  in  an  escalation  of  the  peace 
effort. 

It  is  my  appraisal  that  those  who  argue 
this  resolution  could  be  a  blank  check 
to  escalate  the  war  are  completely  wrong. 
There  is  nothing  hidden  here,  there  is 
nothing  concealed.  The  resolution  says 
what  it  means  and  means  what  it  says. 
True,  it  does  not  have  the  force  of  law, 
but  it  is  a  clear  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

There  are  those  who  say  they  are  con- 
cerned that  the  resolution,  by  endorsing 
free  elections  in  South  Vietnam,  could 
mean  a  Commiinist  tsikeover.  Well,  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  if  the  elections 
are  truly  free  and  the  South  should  vote 
communistic,  then  they  will  have  to  suf- 
fer themselves  under  that  form  of  gov- 
errunent.  But  the  best  answer  is  that  If 
there  are  really  free  elections,  there  has 
never  been  a  single  instance  anywhere 


in  the  world  that  a  people  who  were 
given  the  privilege  of  free  elections  ever 
voted  themselves  under  communism. 

For  those  who  argue  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  a  pat  on  the 
back  for  Mr.  Nixon,  I  would  caution  that 
we  should  not  fall  into  the  error  of  re- 
garding this  resolution  as  anything  of 
that  kind.  I,  for  one,  could  not  find  it  pos- 
sible to  vote  against  this  resolution  just 
because  it  might  help  Mr.  Nixon.  If  it 
does  help  the  administration,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  achieve  the  goal  of 
honorable  peace,  then  I  fail  to  see  how 
any  Member  can  complain. 

All  that  this  resolution  says  is  that 
the  Congress  supports  the  President  in 
his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace.  It 
says  that  we  all  want  to  get  the  war  over 
with  and  peace  restored  in  Southesist 
Asia;  and  that  we  are  for  free  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  and  we  will  abide  by 
the  results  of  such  elections.  That  is 
what  this  resolution  is  all  about  and  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

If  the  President  fails  in  his  present 
endeavor  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
all  of  us  to  register  our  disapproval  by 
one  of  several  means.  Certainly  we  can 
do  so  through  the  appropriation  process 
and  even  through  the  authorization  proc- 
ess. As  I  have  suggested  both  on  and  off 
the  floor,  there  is  always  the  opportunity 
to  consider  again  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  is  not  of  my  political  persuasion. 
I  did  not  support  his  campaign.  But  a 
sufficient  number  of  Americans  expressed 
their  choice  as  to  Mr.  Nixon.  I  recognize 
he  now  has  the  most  difficult  job  in  the 
world.  He  is  now  my  President.  There  is 
no  reason  that  this  resolution  should  be 
considered  as  political.  It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  the  American  people  are  much 
more  knowledgeable  than  many  of  those 
with  leftist  leanings  believe.  The  people 
are  very  competent  to  figure  out  whether 
a  move  is  partisan  and  political  or  not. 
On  that  point  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  political  mistake  for  Mem- 
bers to  oppose  this  resolution.  Opposition 
could  very  well  be  construed  as  an  effort 
to  hinder  the  efforts  of  the  President  to- 
ward peace  with  justice  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  understand  the  present  course  of 
the  administration,  it  is  that  pending  an 
armistice  there  shall  be  no  degree  of 
military  activity  in  any  measure  greater 
than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  aggression 
of  the  enemy.  The  alternatives  would  be 
either  full-scale  war  or  peace  at  any 
price,  which  means  surrender  of  our 
honor  and  the  abandonment  to  a  blood 
bath  of  a  people  who  have  placed  their 
trust  in  us.  If  we  support  an  honorable 
and  just  peace  in  Vietnam,  no  one  is 
looking  to  the  next  election.  We  are  look- 
ing to  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  here  today  a  situ- 
ation that  is  really  a  paradox.  It  is  both 
extremely  meaningful  and  meaningless. 
For  the  first  time  in  5  years  the  House 
is  considering  a  resolution  concerned 
with  Vietnam.  In  that  sense  it  is  very 


meaningful.  But  on  the.  other  hand  we 
are  dealing  with  a  resolution  that  is  un- 
clear, ambiguous,  that  is  being  inter- 
preted by  each  member  in  a  different 
way,  that  has  not  the  force  of  law  and 
therefore  is  meaningless. 

We  have  a  closed  rule,  which  I  op- 
posed, on  this  resolution  and  only  4 
hours  of  debate.  If  we  consider  Vietnam 
as  important,  then  that  is  a  disgrace  to 
this  body.  We  have  a  choice  of  voting 
for  the  resolution  or  voting  against  it. 
A  vote  for  it  can  be  construed  in  many 
ways,  and  a  vote  against  it  is  equally 
imclear  in  intention.  There  have  been 
speakers,  both  yesterday  and  today,  who 
have  taken  the  resolution  apart  phrase 
by  phrase  and  have  posted  the  question 
"what  is  wrong  with  that?"  or  uttered 
the  phrase  "who  can  object  to  that?"  But 
it  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  with  which 
I  find  fault.  Everyone  says,  and  I  am 
sure,  believes,  that  he  is  for  a  just  peace, 
but  in  statements  on  the  floor  both  yes- 
terday and  today,  we  see  that  just  peace 
means  something  different  to  each  man. 
Everyone  is  for  free  elections,  but  the 
resolution  does  not  define  that  phrase. 
We  have  seen  in  the  past  2  days  that  a 
legislative  history  is  being  accumulated. 
Every  man  who  speaks  either  tries  to 
define  the  resolution  or  explain  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  resolution.  I  think 
this  is  fair  and  that  it  is  right — for  since 
there  were  no  hearings  held  and  be- 
cause the  resolution  is  being  ramrodded 
through  the  House,  there  is  no  legisla- 
tive history  and  some  must  be  created 
at  this  time. 

I  greatly  fear  how  this  resolution  will 
be  interpreted — not  so  much  abroad  but 
here  at  home.  The  President,  in  an  un- 
precedented visit  to  this  body,  thanked 
the  Members  for  their  support,  through 
this  resolution,  of  his  policies  as  described 
on  November  3.  I  do  not  support  that 
policy.  I  support  the  President.  I  sup- 
ported the  previous  President,  and  yet  I 
did  not  support  his  policy.  There  are  two_ 
ways  to  support  a  President — as  an  in- 
stitution, and  I  do  support  the  Office  of 
the  President  and   the  man  who  now 
holds  that  office.  But  one  can  also  sup- 
port an  individual  man  in  that  office  by 
supporting  all  of  his  policies.  I  do  not 
support    this    President's   policies.    The 
President  has  put  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
on  the  House  by  interpreting  this  reso- 
lution, which  was  conceived  and  written 
before  his  speech,  as  an  endorsement  of 
the  policies  described  in  that  speech.  I 
use  the  term  describe  advisedly,  for  I 
listened  to  that  speech  very  carefully.  I 
read  it  again  many  times  and  I  do  not 
know  what  his  policy  is.  He  spoke  of 
Vietnamization,  he  spoke  of  troop  with- 
drawals, he  spoke  of  negotiations,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  order  in  which  he  places 
these  things.  I  do  not  know  the  priority 
he  gives  these  things,  and  I  doubt  wheth- 
er many  Members  of  this  House  would 
agree  on  what  that  policy  is  and  what  he 
says  it  would  be. 

This  resolution  is  much  too  subject  to 
interpretation  for  my  liking.  Instead  of 
a  simple  statement,  like  that  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  supporting  the  President's 
efforts  for  peace,  we  have  many  more 
words.  Is  agreement  through  negotia- 


tions, on  free  elections  and  a  just  peace, 
necessary  before  we  withdraw  troops?  If 
so  I  cannot  support  this  resolution.  Are 
we  merely  saying  we  would  like  a  nego- 
tiated peace  and  free  elections,  but  wiU 
continue  to  withdraw  our  remamlng 
troops?  If  so,  I  could  support  this  resolu- 
tion. ,    ^. 

Are  the  negotiations  and  free  elections 
preconditions  to  our  withdrawals?  If 
that  is  the  President's  policy,  I  do  not 
support  it.  I  disagreed  with  President 
Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam,  but  I  con- 
tinued to  support  him  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  I  supported  his 
other  policies.  I  disagree  with  President 
Nixon's  policies  on  the  war  because  I 
think  they  will  not  work,  but  I  continue 
to  support  him  as  President. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  pressure  of 
announced  gradual  troop  withdrawals 
wUl  force  the  generals  in  Saigon  to 
broaden  their  political  base  and  institute 
reforms  as  nothing  else  will. 

We  have  seen  yesterday  and  today 
many  Members  who  have  said  they  will 
vote  for  this  resolution,  but  only  after 
they  explain  their  ideas  of  it  and  their 
explanation  of  the  resolution's  intent.  If 
one  will  only  read  yesterday's  Record,  he 
can  see  that  the  views  differs  with  each 
man  as  does  the  interpretation  of  the 
resolution.  I  could  make  a  statement  of 
my   thoughts   of   this   resolution   as   a 
simple  support  for  peace,  hope  for  nego- 
tiations and  free  elections,  but  not  an 
endorsement  of  past,  present,  and  future 
policies.  I  can  describe  what  I  would  have 
preferred  in  a  resolution,  that  would  have 
urged  and  supported  further  troop  with- 
drawals regardless  of  what  happens  m 
the  field  or  in  Paris.  But  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  this  resolution.  I  sup- 
port the  President's  search  for  peace  but 
I  think  his  methods  are  wrong:  that  he 
has  made  and  is  making  a  great  mistake, 
that  his  policies  will  not  lead  any  niore 
quickly  to  peace  nor  the  end  of  hostih- 
ties  than  did  the  policies  of  the  former 
administration. 

However.  I  am  even  more  greatly  con- 
cerned about  this  resolution,  and  feel 
that  it  is  a  mistake,  because  I  can  see 
how  it  will  be  used  by  the  way  it  has  been 
used  already.  The  President  calls  this 
resolution  a  support  for  his  policy.  Yet 
even  its  authors  say  it  is  not.  The  Presi- 
dent says  it  indicates  unity  behind  his 
program.  Yet  we  all  know  that  it  does 
not.  More  frightening,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  being  used  to  squash  dis- 
sent Again,  read  yesterday's  Record,  and 
we  see  that  many  say  that  those  who 
oppose  this  resolution  do  not  support  the 
President.  Yet  this  is  patently  false  and 
misleading.  We  find  those  who  dissent 
and  criticize  these  policies  are  equated 
with  traitors  and  extremists.  Yet  we  all 
know  of  honorable,  patriotic,  loyal,  intel- 
ligent Americans  that  oppose  this  policy 
because  they  believe  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  nor  of  the 
American  people  and  that  it  will  not  help 
save  American  lives. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  just  another  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  and  its  sup- 
porters to  make  dissent  impossible.  The 
Vice  President,  the  President's  director 
of  communications,  his  Chairman  of  the 


Federal.  Communications  Commission 
and  others  in  his  administration  have 
called  dissent  dishonest  and  unpatriotic, 
but  I  consider  it  the  highest  form  of 
patriotism  to  attempt  to  prevent  self- 
destruction  on  the  part  of  the  country 
we  love.  False  unity  and  silence  are  not 
approval,  although  the  President  chooses 
to  interpret  them  that  way.  and  dissent 
is  not  condemnation  although  some 
choose  to  interpret  it  that  way. 

I  oppose  these  policies  because  I  think 
they  will  harm  America  and  our  people. 
What  I  propose  is  what  I  believe  will  be 
best  for  the  United  States  and  all  Amer- 
icans. ,^^   ^.  . 

Where  do  we  end  up  with  this  res- 
olution? In  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
I  said  that  this  was  a  rather  meaningless 
resolution  and  innocuous  if  it  only  does 
what  its  sponsors  say  it  does. 

We  all  support  our  President:  We  all 
support  a  just  peace:  We  all  support  free 
elections.  It  woiUd  be  easy  to  vote  for 
this  resolution,  preceded  by  a  statement 
explaining  my  position  on  Vietnam  and 
what  I  hope  this  resolution  will  do  and 
what  it  will  not  do. 

But — and  this  is  too  important  a  con- 
dition to  be  ignored— if  negotiations  fall 
or  do  not  go  anyplace,  that  is  if  all  sub- 
stantive issues  continue  to  be  ignoredas 
they  have  been  until  this  date,  what  wiU 
happen?  . 

The  President  has  said  that  if  in  his 
opinion  the  conditions  in  Vietnam  ne- 
cessitate escalation,  he  wUl  escalate  the 
war  In  that  case,  I  am  afraid  House  Res- 
olution 613  wUl  be  a  mere  repeat  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  I  am  quite 
happy  to  learn  from  previous  mistalces, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  repeat  them.  This 
resolution  can  be  used  just  as  the  Ton- 
kin resolution  was  used. 

That  may  not  be  the  intention  of  its 
sponsors.  But  the  President  has  already 
interpreted  this  resolution  as  support 
for  his  policy  as  declared  on  November  3. 
That  policy  allows  for  escalation  of  the 
war,  a  return  to  previous  policy.  I  did  not 
support  it  in  the  past,  and  certamly  wUl 
not  give  my  approval  in  advance. 

Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  would  like  to  express  my  utmost 
desire  to  see  this  great  Nation  find  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia.  When  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  choose  for  themselves  the  direction 
which  their  government  will  take,  and  the 
men  who  will  lead  them,  the  Umted 
States  wUl  have  fulfilled  its  obligation  to 
this  beleaguered  coimtry. 

It  is  essential  that  we  here  today  give 
strength  to  this  quest.  It  is  plain  now  that 
so  long  as  the  Commvmists  feel  they  can 
wait  us  out.  there  will  be  no  peace.  The 
adoption  of  this  resolution  today  should 
convince  them  that  our  disagreements 
are  strictlv  within  the  United  States' 
family  and  not  a  cause  for  continued  de- 
lay by  the  Communists  in  negotiating  a 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  voice  must  be  heard— not  just  here 
in  this  Chamber,  but  across  the  world 
In  Paris  and  Hanoi.  The  louder  that  voice, 
the  sooner  will  North  Vietnam  accept  and 
recognize  our  determination  to  see  that 
South  Vietnam  dictates  her  own  future. 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 


in  this  House,  I  am  sure,  share  a  desire 
for  early  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Whatever  our  political  affiliations,  we 
would  like  to  see  the  President  succeed 
In  making  peace  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  If  he  succeeds,  we  all  succeed.  If 
he  fails,  we  all  fail. 

We  can  generally  applaud  the  general 
idea  of  a  negotiated  just  peace  con- 
tained in  H.R.  613,  the  Wright  resolu- 
tion. Furthermore,  we  could  have  gen- 
erally applauded  many  of  the  Vietnam- 
related  resolutions  which  came  across 
our  desks  in  the  interim  between  the 
October  15  and  November  15  marches. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  aspects  of  this 
resolution  which  are  troublesome. 

I  am  troubled  less  by  the  resolution's 
own  words  than  by  the  administration's 
seeming  eagerness  to  embrace  the  reso- 
lution as  evidence  of  a  sort  of  open- 
ended  endorsement  of  the  Nixon  Viet- 
nam  policy.   This   resolution   must   be 
read  together  with  the  President's  No- 
vember 3  speech,  and  I  am  troubled  by 
a  number  of  statements  in  that  speech. 
Let  me  set  forth  three  partlculariy 
troublesome  statements: 
First.  The  President  said: 
At  the  time  we  launched  our  search  for 
peace   I  recognized  we  might  not  succeed  in 
bringing  an  end  to  the  war  through  nego- 
tiation. I,  therefore,  put  into  effect  another 
plan  to  bring  peace— a  plan  which  will  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens on  the  negotiating  front. 


The  President's  "other  plan  to  bring 
peace"   is  not  clear,   really,   since   the 
•Vietnamization"  he  talks  about  liter- 
ally means  continuing  and  prolonging 
the  war  without  U.S.  combat  troops  but 
with  U.S.  support  troops  backing  up  the 
South  Vietnamese.  We  presently  have 
over  400,000  support  troops  In  Vietnam. 
The  President's  speech  also  tended  to 
downgrade   the   negotiation   front,    yet 
the  Wright  resolution  is  devoted  almost 
entirely   to   approving   our   negotiation 
str&nc6. 
Second.  The  President  further  said: 
The    previous    Administration    policy    not 
only  resulted  in  our  assuming  the  primary 
responsibility  for  fighting  the  war  but  even 
more  significantly  it  did  not  adequately  stress 
the  eoal  of  strengthening  the  South  Viet- 
namese so  that  they  could  defend  themselves 
when  we  left.  The  Vietnamization  Plan  was 
launched  following  Secretary  Laird's  visit  to 
Vietnam  In  March. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  assumed  the  pri- 
mary responsibUity  of  the  fighting  for 
the  very  obvious  reason  that  in  1965  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  was  on  the  vei^e 
of  collapse.  Before,  during,  and  since  the 
1965  change  in  roles  we  have  attempted 
to  train,  equip,  and  motivate  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  The  process  is  old; 
only  the  slogan— Vietnamization— is  new. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  President  Nixon 
inherited    a    situation    of    deescalation 
when  he  assumed  the  Presidency  in  Jan- 
uary 1969.  Under  President  Johnson  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  had  ended, 
at  least  two  North  Vietnamese  divisions 
had  moved  out  of  the  DMZ  and  the  in- 
filtration rates  had  been  reduced.  There 
was  already  a  turning  down  of  the  war. 
Indeed,  President  Nixon  may  have  wasted 
time  and  lives  by  waiting  until  August 
to  end  search  and  destroy  missions. 
Third.  Tlie  President  also  said: 
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I  pledged  In  my  campaign  for  the  Preal- 

deacy  to  end  the  war  In  a  way  that  we  could 
win  the  peace.  I  have  Initiated  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion which  win  enable  me  to  keep  that 
pledge. 

•Ae  more  suM>tM-t  I  jcan  have  from  the 
American  people,  the  80<»er  that  pledge  can 
be  redeemed;  for  the  more  divided  we  are 
at  home,  the  less  likely  the  enemy  Is  to  ne- 
gotiate In  ParU. 

In  recalling  his  political  campaign  it 
seems  the  President  was  enraptured  by 
campaign  rhetoric.  How  else  to  explain 
the  phrase  "end  the  war  in  a  way  that 
we  could  win  the  peace."  Having  for- 
gone the  thought  of  military  victory,  it 
Is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  "win"  the 
peace  either  at  the  bargaining  table  or 
by  the  exclusive  use  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops. 

As  for  division  at  home,  it  does  exist. 
While  most  Americans  want  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  war,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  sick  and  tired  of  this  war.  Viet- 
nam is  tearing  at  the  social,  political, 
and  spiritual  fabric  of  this  Nation  and 
no  resolution  can  hide  that.  While  the 
Mylai  incident  is,  I  trust,  an  isolated 
ejfampleof  the  worst  aspects  of  war,  our 
ntflion^r  ethic  has  been  damaged,  our 
regard  for  human  life  poimded  by  the 
brutalization  inherent  in  such  a  conflict. 

The  following  is  from  the  November 
issue  of  the  Air  Force/Space  Digest, 
which  did  not  endorse  the  article  but 
noted  it  was  written  by  "a  longtime 
student  of  military  affairs  currently  em- 
ployed in  the  Department  of  Defense." 

The  article  said,  in  part: 

In  a  democratic  republic  like  the  United 
States  It  has  never  been  possible  to  unify 
the  country  behind  a  misconceived,  contro- 
versial, and  Ill-managed  conflict  like  Viet- 
nam. And  let  it  be  added  that  for  too  long 
has  the  myth  persisted  that  If  only  this 
country  were  united  on  the  war.  then  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  Immediately  begin 
to  negotiate.  This  does  not  follow  at  all — 
Indeed,  It  never  has — and  has  had  a  debili- 
tating effect  on  rational  discourse  In  this 
country  concerning  the  war. 

The  higher  road  of  patriotism  is  to 
think,  to  make  searching  inquiry,  to  fol- 
low one's  conscience.  The  easy  way  is  to 
respond  to  the  superficial  patriotic  pas- 
sion of  the  moment. 

Fourth.  Finally,  when  Vice  President 
Agnew  flew  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  town 
where  the  same  company  owns  both 
newspapers,  and  attacked  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  which 
operate  in  cities  with  three  competing 
papers,  he  used  the  Wright  resolution  as 
a  weapon. 

He  said: 

If  a  theology  student  in  Iowa  shovUd  get 
up  at  a  P.T.A.  limcheon  in  Sloxuc  City  and 
attack  the  President's  Vietnam  policy,  my 
guess  is  that  you  would  probably  find  It  re- 
ported somewhere  the  next  morning  in  The 
New  York  Times.  But  when  300  congressmen 
endorse  the  President's  Vietnam  policy,  the 
next  morning  it  is  apparently  not  considered 
news  fit  to  print.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Ironically,  the  New  York  Times  did 
print  the  report  in  all  but  one  edition, 
but  the  more  interesting  thing  is  the  Vice 
President's  statement  that  the  Congress- 
men endorsed  the  President's  Vietnam 
policy.  He  was  referring  to  the  signers 
of  the  Wright  resolution. 


We  should  be  troubled  by  this,  for  the 
Nixon  administration  is  trying  to  have 
it  both  ways.  It  is  playing  the  tune  of 
national  unity  on  the  one  hand  while 
turning  loose  its  partisan  political  gun- 
ners on  the  other.  We  do  not  know  to 
what  further  use  this  increasingly  po- 
litical administration  will  put  this  reso- 
lution. 

Let  us  not  walk  into  a  trap.  While  Jim 
Wright,  I  am  sure,  acted  out  of  patriotic 
and  high-minded  motives  in  presenting 
his  resolution,  that  resolution  was  booby- 
trapped  during  the  night. 

In  our  democratic  society,  asking  ques- 
tions is  a  vital  part  of  avoiding  error.  By 
asking  the  right  questions  you  can  usu- 
ally arrive  at  the  truth.  The  Nixon 
"pliui"  for  ending  the  war  leaves  too 
many  questions  unanswered. 

Finally,  I  must  object  to  this  resolu- 
tion on  procedural  grounds. 

H.R:  613  comes  to  the  floor  imder  a 
closed  rule,  with  no  amendments  per- 
mitted. We  are  told  that  under  the  prec- 
edents, a  closed  rule  is  called  for  on 
foreign  policy  resolutions.  However,  in 
the  precedents  cited,  there  were  commit- 
tee hearings  before  the  resolutions  came 
to  the  floor.  No  hearings  whatsoever  were 
held  in  this  case.  Aside  from  this,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  regardless  of  the  prec- 
edents, we  should  permit  amendments 
on  this  first  House  resolution  in  5  years 
dealing  with  the  open  wound  of  Vietnam 
policy. 

I  cannot  support  a  resolution,  however 
high  minded,  which  has  been  interpreted 
by  this  administration  as  a  flat  endorse- 
ment of  a  policy  that  is  shrouded  in  un- 
certainty and  vagueness.  I  am  for  peace 
with  justice  in  Vietnam.  I  am  also  for  the 
justice  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
meeting  its  responsibilities  by  searching 
inquiry  rather  than  mere  acceptance. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  going  to 
vote  on  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  in  its  history.  House  Reso- 
lution 613,  "Toward  Peace  with  Justice 
in  Vietnam." 

First.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  every 
single  Member  of  the  House  is  for  peace 
with  justice  in  Vietnam.  There  is  dis- 
agreement in  the  House  as  to  how  we 
can  best  achieve  peace  with  justice  in 
Vietnam,  but  the  overriding  factor  is 
that  we  are  all  searching  for  an  honor- 
able peace  in  Vietnam  as  soon  as  hu- 
manly possible. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  those 
who  disagree  with  our  present  policies 
if  they  have  a  better  alternative.  Some 
possibly  do.  Some,  I  am  sure,  do  not. 

The  author  of  the  resolution,  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Texas, 
Jim  Wright,  is  one  of  my  best  friends 
and  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  help  me 
since  I  came  to  the  House  in  January 
1965. 

I  have  discussed  the  resolution  with 
Jim  Wright  in  depth.  He  says  flatly  that 
the  resolution  is  not  an  endorsement  of 
the  President's  speech  of  November  3. 

But  on  November  13,  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  an  address  to  the  House,  said: 

Yesterday  I  was  informed  by  a  bi-partisan 
group  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  over  300  members  of  the  House  had 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  tot  a  just 


peace  in  Vietnam  along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
posals that  I  made  in  a  speech  on  Novem,ber 
3. 1969. 

President  Nixon  went  on  to  say: 
But  I  do  know  that  when  the  great  issues 
are  involved  that  in  this  House,  that  what 
happened  yesterday  with  the  announcement 
on  the  part  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  well  over  a  majority  support- 
ing the  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  realized  that  this  was  In  the  great 
tradition  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Wright's  state- 
ment that  his  resolution  is  not  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  President's  speech, 
seems  to  collide  head  on  with  what  the 
President  said.  I  mention  this  fact  be- 
cause I  feel  't  points  out  the  air  of  con- 
fusion that  this  resolution  seems  to  have 
brought  about. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  have  agonized  daily  over  its  pos- 
sible impact  on  the  House  and  on  the 
country. 

I  am  for  peace  with  justice  in  Viet- 
nam. I  have  supported  the  President's 
annoimced  plans  of  troop  withdrawals. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  by  voting 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  I  am  ap- 
proving any  future  course  of  action 
which  might  be  taken  by  the  President 
in  regard  to  Vietnam. 

This  resolution  is  anything  but  per- 
fect and  for  that  reason,  I  have  signed 
the  following  statement: 

Confusion  exists  with  respect  to  the  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  the  resolution  relating 
to  the  Vietnam  policy.  Introduced  on  No- 
vember 4,  It  was  widely  reported  to  be  an 
endorsement  of  President  Nixon's  statement 
of  November  3.  However,  the  resolution  was 
drafted  and  signatures  collected  prior  to 
November  3. 

We  regret  that  no  hearings  were  held  on 
the  resolution  by  the  House  Foreign  AfTairs 
Committee  so  that  some  of  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty   could  have   been  resolved. 

We  hope  that  during  the  floor  discussion 
on  the  resolution  Its  meaning  will  be  clari- 
fied. Some  of  us  will  decide  how  our  vote 
will  be  cast  after  listening  to  that  discus- 
sion. 

No  matter  how  we  may  finally  vote,  how- 
ever, we  are  in  agreement  on  the  following: 

"We  do  not  endorse  everytliing  said  by 
the  President  in  his  statement  of  November 
3rd. 

"We  specifically  do  not  give  advance  ap- 
proval of  futiire  decisions  on  Vietnam. 

"We  afllrmatlvely  urge  efforts  to  reduce  the 
level  of  violence  In  Vietnam;  the  broadening 
of  the  poUtical  base  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, and  the  immediate  designation  of  a 
high-level  replacement  for  retiring  delegate 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

It  is  impvortant  to  look  briefly  at  the 
history  of  this  resolution  before  deciding 
if  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  resolution  was  approved  in  com- 
mittee without  the  benefit  of  a  hearing. 
It  was  then  brought  to  the  floor  imder  a 
closed  rule  prohibiting  any  of  us  from 
suggesting  minor  amendments. 

I  do  agree  that  the  President  deserves 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  his  efforts 
to  negotiate  peace  in  Vietnam.  But 
amendments — or  at  least  a  hearmg  on 
this  resolution — would  have  given  all  of 
us  the  opportunity  to  decide  what  we 
mean  by  a  "just  peace"  as  the  wording 
appears  in  the  resolution.  When  we  talk 


about  free  elections  in  the  resolution,  do 
we  mean  that  everycme  in  South  Vietnam 
should  be  able  to  participate,  or  woiUd 
certain     groups     and     Individuals     be 

barred?  ,      , 

Mr  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 

say  that  I  hope  that  in  the  future  any 
such  important  legislation  is  first  given 
the  benefit  of  extensive  public  hearings 
and  that  everyone  can  be  very  clear  on 
exactly  what  the  Intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion is. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  No- 
vember 5  I  joined  a  large  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  a  House  reso- 
lution affirming  support  of  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam.  This  resolution  calls  attention 
to  the  numerous  peaceful  overtures  the 
United  States  has  made  in  good  faith 
toward  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  approves  the  principle  of  free 
elections  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. ^    ^, 

Because  of  the  recent  demonstrations 
here  in  Washington  and  in  other  cities 
across  the  country  regarding  Vietnam,  it 
has  not  been  hard  for  Hanoi  to  miscon- 
strue these  demonstrations  and  take  en- 
couragement from  them  in  the  hope  of 
more  concessions  and  having  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  go  their  way.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  we,  here  in  Congress,  take 
steps  to  correct  this  misinterpretation  of 
opinion.  We  must  let  it  be  known  that 
baslcal^  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  unity 
among  our  people  and  that  the  dissent 
so  loudly  proclaimed  in  our  news  media 
is  not  necessarily  the  majority  speaking. 
We  need  to  impress  the  leaders  in  Hanoi 
with  the  unity  of  purpose  underlying  this 
resolution.  They  seem  to  believe  that  our 
coimtry  is  about  to  cave  in  and  surrender 
to  the  vocal  minority  that  is  presently 
"making  the  scene,"  so  to  speak.  They 
are  hoping  this  will  be  true  and  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  sit  back  and  wait  it  out. 
In  the  meantime,  the  fighting  continues 
and  they  refuse  to  honor  cease-fire  rules 
or  even  show  interest  In  reciprocating 
while  negotiations  are  going  on  in  Paris. 
There  are  two  other  pwints  worthy  of 
mention  today,  one  is  that  this  is  not 
another  "Gulf  of  Tonkin"  resolution  and 
it  is  clearly  distinguishable  on  at  least 
three  coimts:  One,  its  thrust  is  entirely 
toward  peace  not  war;  two,  the  Tonkin 
resolution,  by  inference  at  least,  seemed 
to  broaden  presidential  powers  whereas 
nothing  in  this  Vietnam  resolution  would 
suggest  this;  three,  the  Tonkin  resolution 
implies  approval  for  future  acts  by  the 
executive  while  today's  resolution  has 
reference  to  actions  already  taken  and 
positions  already  on  record.  This  is  not 
an  open-ended  resolution. 

My  second  point  is  that  while  this  res- 
ohition  demonstrates  to  Hanoi  that  we 
are  standing  together  in  support  of  the 
President's  efforts,  it  also  lets  Saigon 
know  that  we  are  committed  to  freedom 
of  self-government  for  South  Vietnam 
through  free  and  fair  elections  for  all  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion because  of  the  tremendous  impact  It 
can  have  in  bringing  out  a  more  realistic 
view  of  our  stand  on  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Who  does  not  want  peace  in  Vietnam  m 
this  country  and  an  end  to  the  war?  On 


this  we  oan  all  agree  but  let  it  be  known 
that  it  must  be  an  honorable  and  fairly 
negotiated  peace.  We  wiU  not  settle  for 

less. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  613,  "To- 
ward Peace  with  Justice  in  Vietnam."  I 
support  President  Nixon  in  his  effort  to 
end  the  Vietnam  war.  We  can  have  only 
one  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  strongly  believe  he  has  the  willingness 
and  the  knowledge  to  conclude  this  war 
expeditiously. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  is  clear. 
It  simply  "affirms  its  support  for  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
just  peace  in  Vietnam."  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  with  a 
divided  Nation.  This  resolution  is  the 
best  way  to  show  Hanoi  that  we  stand 
united  behind  our  President.  I  strongly 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  submit  another 
reason  we  should  pass  this  resolution  by 
a  large  vote  is  that  we  should  remember 
the  most  important  man  of  all— our  serv- 
iceman in  Vietnam.  The  passage  of  this 
resolution  is  going  to  make  his  job  a  lot 
easier  for  him. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  end  this  war 
as  soon  as  possible.  Passing  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  a  giant  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  should  remember  this  is  a 
peace  resolution  not  a  war  resolution. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  sent  combat  troops  to  Viet- 
nam in  1965  to  prevent  an  overthrow  of 
the  south  by  the  north  and  to  give  the 
elected  government  of  South  Vietnam 
time  to  build  so  that  it  could  become 
strong  enough  to  defend  itself  from  the 
north  or  make  a  political  arrangement 
with  the  north,  ,.  .    j 

I  believe  that  we  have  accomplished 
that  objective. 

I  believe  that  we  did  not  enter  Viet- 
nam to  infUct  a  defeat  on  North  Vietnam 
but  to  prevent  a  defeat  of  South  Viet- 


nam. 


I  believe  that  we  have  accomplished 
that  objective  and  that  we  can  begin  to 
withdraw  our  troops,  not  in  a  precipitous 
manner  but  in  an  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic fashion.  This  position  has  been 
embodied  in  a  resolution  which  I  have 
cosponsored  which  provides  that  Amer- 
ican troops  should  be  withdrawn  as 
quickly  as  possible  contingent  with  the 
necessity  to:  ,  tto 

First,  provide  for  the  safety  of  U.S. 
forces:  second,  secure  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war;  third,  as- 
sist any  Vietnamese  desiring  asylum,  and 
fourth,  enable  the  United  States  to  make 
an  orderly  disposition  of  its  facilities  in 
South  Vietnam.  /' 

I  believe  that  this  is  also  President 
Nixon's  poUcy  and  if  it  is,  he,  of  course, 
has  my  support. 

The  difficulty  is  that  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  Mr.  Nixon's  policy. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  he  has 
made  Inconsistent  statements  about 
Vietnam  and,  therefore,  I  am  reluctant 
to  give  a  blanket  endorsement  of  all  his 
poUcies  past,  present,  and  future  on 
Vietnam. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  time  the 
Congress  was  asked  to  give  a  blank  check 
on  Vietnam. 


On  August  2  and  4  of  1964  XJB.  de- 
stroyers on  the  high  seas  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  were  apparently  attacked  by 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats. 

On  August  5  the  Congress  was  asked 
to  adopt  and  on  August  7  did  adopt  a 
resolution  supporting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  determination— 
To  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of 
this  House  ever  dreamed  that  that  reso- 
lution would  be  used  as  the  legal  basis 
for  a  force  of  over  500,000  U.S.  ground 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

We  did  not  realize  that  we  were  giving 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
blank  check. 

We  are  being  asked  to  do  the  same 
thing  today. 

There  is  a  sajrlng: 

You  fool  me  once,  shame  on  you.  You 
fool  me  twice,  shtune  on  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  vote 
another  Vietnam  blsmk  check. 

I  call  this  resolution  a  blank  check  be- 
cause I  do  not  understand  what  it  means. 

It  states  that — 

The  House  of  Representatives  affirms  its 
support  for  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Which  efforts? 

During  the  campaign  Mr.  Nixon  said 
he  had  a  "plan"  for  ending  the  war. 
He  has  not  revealed  that  "plan."  Does 
this  resolution  endorse  that  secret  plan? 

On  March  4,  1969,  Mr.  Nixon  said:* 

There  are  no  plans  to  withdraw  any  troope 
at  this  time  or  in  the  near  future. 

On  March  14  Mr.  Nixon  said:' 
There  Is  no  prospect  for  a   reduction  of 
American  forces  in  the  foreseeable  futiire. 

Etoes  this  resolution  endorse  these 
statements? 

On  August  25,  Ho  Chi  Minh  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Nixon  and  concluded  with 
the  following  paragraph: 

with  goodwill  on  both  sides  we  might  ar- 
rive at  common  efforts  In  view  of  finding  a 
correct  solution  of  the  Vietnamese  problem. 


On  November  3,  1969,  Mr.  Nixon  said 
that  Ho's  letter  "flatly  rejected  my 
initiative." 

Does  this  resolution  endorse  that  in- 
terpretation of  Ho's  letter? 

For  good  and  understandable  reasons 
Mr.  Nixon  refused  on  November  3  to  an- 
nounce a  timetable  for  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

Does  this  resolution  endorse  Mr.  Nix- 
on's future  rate  of  troop  withdrawal  how- 
ever fast  or  slow  that  may  be? 

In  his  speech  on  November  3,  Mr. 
Nixon  twice  used  the  words  "win  the 

peace."  ^  ., 

Does   this   resolution   endorse    those 

words  and  if  so,  what  do  they  mean? 

Does  it  mean  that  we  will  not  settle  unless 

the  treaty  nails  the  coonskin  to  the  wall? 
In  his  speech  on  November  3,  Nr.  Nixon 


•  On  March  26,  1969  I  Introduced  with  33 
co-sponsors  a  Resolution  which  read:  "Re- 
solved that  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  begin  to  reduce 
Its  mUltary  involvement  in  Vietnam". 
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warned  Hanoi  that  increased  violence 
might  lead  to  reescsdation  of  the  war. 
Does  this  resolution  endorse  reescala- 

tion?  ,    .  _,, 

During  Secretary  of  Defense  Lairds 
testimony  before  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  November  17, 
1969,  two  weeks  after  President  Nixon's 
November  3  speech,  the  following  ex- 
changes took  place: 

Mr.  Mahon.  If  Vletnamlzatlon  does  not 
work,  and  If  the  North  Vietnamese  escalate 
the  war,  and  If  agreements  cannot  be  reached 
In  the  Paris  peace  talks  or  otherwise,  do  you 
foresee  the  possibility  of  an  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam? 

Secretary  Lairb.  I  would  not  rule  out  that 
possibility  completely,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  You  say  you  are  not  ruUng 
out  any  course  of  action.  You  mean  by  that 
conventional  warfare  only  or  would  that 
also  Include  nuclear  weapons? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  would  not  anticipate  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  Vietnam.  I  am 
not,  however,  ruling  out  other  actions  that 
might  be  necessary  in  the  event  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon program  does  not  work,  even 
though  I  am  confident  it  will  work. 

Does  this  resolution  endorse  that  testi- 
mony (According  to  an  article  by  Harri- 
son Salisbury  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Xuan  Thuy,  North  Vietnam's  delegate  to 
the  peace  talks  here,  contends  that  Hanoi  is 
and  has  been  ready  at  any  time  to  meet  the 
United  States  in  private  talks  aimed  at 
ending  the  war. 

And— 

That  Mr.  Lodge  had  rejected  this  proposal. 
Insisting  that  the  only  question  he  was  pre- 
pared to  discuss  was  that  of  "mutual  with- 
drawal." 

Does  this  resolution  endorse  this  posi- 
tion? „    ,, 

In  his  speech   on  November   3,   Mr. 

Nixon  said : 

The  American  people  cannot  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  in- 
volves the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and  peace 
unless  they  inow  the  truth  about  that  policy. 

I  honestly  do  not  know  the  truth  of 
that  policy  and.  therefore,  I  cannot  vote 
for  a  resolution  that  blindly  endorses  it. 

I  could  support  this  resolution  if  seven 
words  were  changed  so  that  the  first 
tew  lines  would  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urges  the  President  to  negotiate  a  Just 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
America's  Vietnam  policy?  What  are  our 
objectives  there?  What  specifically  can 
be  done  to  achieve  those  objectives  and 
resolve  the  conflict? 

Everybody  in  Washington  can  give  a 
different  answer  to  those  questions.  It 
seems  to  me,  so  far  as  official  American 
policy  is  concerned,  the  best  answers  can 
be  fovmd  in  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Defining  what  he 
called  "our  essential  objective  in  Viet- 
nam," President  Nixon  has  said: 

We  seek  the  opporttinity  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  determine  their  own 
political  future  without  outside  Interference. 

We  seek  bases  in  Vietnam. 

We  seek  no  military  ties. 

We  are  willing  to  agree  to  neutrality  for 
South  Vietnam  if  that  is  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  freely  choose. 

We  believe  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  full  participation  in  the  political  life  of 


South  Vietnam  by  all  political  elements  that 
are  prepared  to  do  so  without  the  use  of 
force  or  intimidation. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  any  government 
in  South  Vietnam  that  results  from  the  free 
choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  them- 
selves. 

We  have  no  intention  of  Imposing. any  form 
of  government  upon  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  nor  will  be  a  party  to  such  coercion. 

We  have  no  objection  to  reunification,  if 
that  turns  out  to  be  what  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam want;  we  ask  only  that  the  decision  re- 
fiect  the  free  choice  of  the  people  concerned. 

The  President  has  also  articulated 
specific  proposals  which  have  the  full  ap- 
proval of  President  Thieu  and  which  he 
believes  to  be  "consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  parties."  Here  in  his  own 
words  are  the  specific  proposals  the  Pres- 
ident has  recommended: 

As  soon  as  agreement  can  be  reached,  all 
non-South  Vietnamese  forces  would  begin 
withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam. 

Over  a  period  of  12  months,  by  agreed- 
upon  stages,  the  major  portions  of  all  U.S., 
allied  and  other  non-South  Vietnamese  forces 
would  be  withdrawn.  At  the  end  of  this  12- 
month  period,  the  remaining  U.S..  allied  and 
other  non-South  Vietnamese  forces  would  be 
withdrawn.  At  the  end  of  this  12-month  peri- 
od, the  remaining  U.S..  allied  and  other  non- 
South  Vietnamese  forces  would  move  Into 
designated  base  areas  and  would  not  engage 
In  combat  operations. 

The  remaining  U.S.  and  allied  forces  would 
complete  their  withdrawal  as  the  remaining 
North  Vietnamese  forces  were  withdrawn 
and  returned  to  North  Vietnam. 

An  International  supervisory  body,  accept- 
able to  both  sides,  would  be  created  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  withdrawals,  and  for 
any  other  purposes  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  sides. 

This  International  supervisory  body  would 
begin  operating  in  accordance  with  an  agreed 
timetable  and  would  participate  in  arranging 
supervised  cease-fires  in  Vietnam. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  international 
body  was  functioning,  elections  would  be 
held  under  agreed  procedures  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  International  body. 

Arrangements  would  be  made  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

All  parties  would  agree  to  observe  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954  regarding  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  the  Laos  Ac- 
cords of  1962. 

Let  me  be  quite  blunt.  Our  fighting  men 
are  not  going  to  be  worn  down;  our  media- 
tors are  not  going  to  be  talked  down;  and 
our  allies  are  not  going  to  be  let  down. 

I  frequently  have  letters  from  constitu- 
ents who  are  earnestly  and  honestly 
seeking  peace  but  who  are  critical  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  which  are  being 
followed.  Unfortunately,  few  of  these 
letters  reflect  a  familiarity  with  the 
generous  dimensions  of  the  proposals  the 
President  has  made.  Very  few  offer  any 
specific  alternatives. 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  sup- 
port the  President's  policy  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.  House  Resolution  613  gives 
voice  to  and  documents  that  fact.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  President's  constitutional 
reservoir  of  power,  and  it  subtracts  noth- 
ing from  the  congressional  reservoir  of 
power.  It  is  not  a  mandate;  it  Is  an  af- 
firmation. It  is  not  an  injunction;  it  is 
an  endorsement.  At  this  critical  juncture 
in  the  struggle  for  peace,  it  is  the  least 
we  can  do;  it  is  the  most  we  can  do. 


As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation,  I 
urge  the  largest  possible  affirmative  vote. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  is  a  bitter  and  tragic 
one  and  we  must  bring  it  to  a  speedy  end. 
It  has  taken  a  terrible  toll  in  lives  and 
resources  and  has  created  a  frightening 
division  among  Americans. 

I  am  sure  few  doubt  that  President 
Nixon  is  sincerely  following  a  course  of 
action  which  he  flrmly  believes  to  be 
correct.  And  as  a  Member  of  Congress  re- 
sponsible both  to  my  constituents  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  I  believe 
he  deserves  our  support  as  he  endeavors 
to  fulfill  his  stated  commitment  to  bring 
peace. 

For  this  reason  only,  I  joined  as  one 
of  the  original  cosponsors  of  House  Res- 
olution 613  when  it  was  first  proposed 
prior  to  President  Nixon's  speech  to  the 
Nation  on  November  3.  The  President, 
alone  under  our  constitutional  system, 
can  speak  for  the  Nation  in  negotiating 
peace  and  it  was  my  hope  that  our  ex- 
pression of  unity  and  resolve  will  Ijelp  in 
this  crucial  effort. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
clearly  state  my  firm  conviction  that 
adoption  of  this  resolution  will  in  no  way 
constitute  an  absolute  endorsement  of 
the  President's  November  3  statement  on 
Vietnam  policy  or  his  still  imdisclosed 
plan  for  peace. 

While  supporting  House  Resolution 
613,  therefore,  I  also  reserve  my  right  to 
disagree  and  to  criticize  specific  issues  or 
actions.  I  was,  for  example,  very  disap- 
pointed that  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  more  careful  consideration  of  the 
resolution  and,  particularly,  the  possibil- 
ity of  amending  it  to  express  support  for 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  The  resolution  in  fact 
is  one  sided,  for  while  it  expresses  support 
for  negotiating  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam 
it  is  silent  about  the  President's  pro- 
claimed policy  of  troop  withdrawal  and 
Vietnamization  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  war,  the  quest  for 
peace  is  often  tortuous  and  agonizing, 
and  the  kind  of  peace  that  will  finally 
come  to  Vietnam  is  already  a  matter  of 
great  concern.  However,  although  I  have 
some  serious  doubts  and  questions  about 
the  President's  unspecified  plan,  I  am 
prepared  at  this  time  to  give  him  my 
support  in  his  expressed  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  just  peace  and  to  Vietnamize 
the  war. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  engaged  today  in  an 
exercise  in  futility,  an  exercise  in  fan- 
tasy, an  exercise  in  rhetoric,  ignoring 
realities. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright), 
and  to  all  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  signed  his  resolution,  I  must  dis- 
agree with  that  resijution  and  its  pur- 
pose. I  believe  thaT  it  ignores  what  is 
happening  in  Vietnam  and  what  is  hap> 
pening  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  a  great  division 
over  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam,  and 
this  division  cannot  be  cured  by  words 
strimg  together  without  meaning.  We,  of 
course,  support  the  President  when  he 
seeks  peace.  The  question  is:  Will  his 
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plans  for  peace  produce  peace?  I  do  not 
believe  they  will,  and  thus  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  principles  "enunciated"  by  the 
President. 

For  8  years  we  have  heard  three  Presi- 
dents speak  of  their  hopes  and  prayers 
for  peace  in  Vietnam,  yet  there  is  no 
peace.  Mistakes  have  been  compounded 
on  mistakes.  President  Nixon  is  repeating 
those  mistakes. 

We  have  500,000  men  in  Vietnam.  They 
are  there  in  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese   Government,    a    corrupt,    and 
cruel  government  which  would  have  fal- 
len if  we  had  not  sent  500,000  men  into 
Vietnam.  Our  support  of  that  Govern- 
ment has  cost  us  more  than  $100  billion 
and  almost  40,000  American  lives.  It  sur- 
vives only  because  of  our  sacrifices.  It 
will  fall  as  soon  as  we  withdraw.  The 
United  States  joined  with  South  Viet- 
namese Government  in  refusing  to  hold 
elections  there,  in  defying  the  Geneva 
accords.  President  Eisenhower  was  hon- 
est enough  to  admit  the  reason.  The 
South   Vietnamese   Government   would 
have  lost  the  election^  I  would  wish  that 
we  could  be  wise  enough  to  admit  what 
would  happen  if  free  elections  were  held 
tomorrow  in  South  Vietnam.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  would  lose  that 
election.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present 
South   Vietnamese   Government   would 
not  allow  free  elections  in  Vietnam.  It 
must  fall  before  such  elections  can  be 

held.  ^       . 

The  record  of  the  governments  of 
South  Vietnam,  our  creature-govern- 
ments, is  clear.  They  are  corrupt,  and 
they  are  not  supported  by  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  the  area  of  corrup- 
tion, I  would  like  to  quote  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  Herman 
E.  Talmadge: 

The  Department  of  SUte  concedes  that 
there  Is  corruption  In  Vietnam,  but  gives  no 
Indication  of  its  extent  or  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, or  to  the  war  effort.  It  holds  out  no 
real  hope  for  doing  anything  about  It. 

The  State  Department  on  June  1, 1968, 
said: 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  there  Is 
corruption  In  Vietnam,  and  we  are  pressing 
m  every  way  that  we  can  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  find  ways  to  deal  with  It  .  .  . 
Much  greater  results  are  needed  If  the  prob- 
lem of  corruption  Is  to  be  resolved. 

We  know  the  cost  in  American  lives  in 
Vietnam,  but  we  do  not  know  the  cost  of 
corruption  both  in  lives  and  in  doUars. 

William  Lederer  in  his  book  "Our  Own 
Worst  Enemy."  quoted  a  North  Viet- 
namese officer  as  saying : 

Without  American  money,  guns,  food,  med- 
icine and  supplies,  we  of  the  National  Libera- 
tlon  Front  would  have  a  hard  time  surviving. 

Where  did  the  North  Vietnamese  ob- 
tain American  money,  guns,  food,  medi- 
cine, and  supplies?  They  obtained  them 
from  corrupt  South  Vietnamese  officers 
and  government  officials. 

Conditions  in  South  Vietnam  have  not 
changed.  On  July  7. 1969.  Robert  G.  Kai- 
ser reported  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Not  long  ago  the  Vietnamese  maid  of  a 
Frenchman  living  in  Saigon  heard  that  her 
son.  a  South  Vietnamese  soldier  had  been 
wounded  and  was  in  a  Saigon  hospital.  She 
tried  to  find  him,  but  the  authorities  at  each 


hospital  she  visited  would  not  tell  her  if  they 
had  the  boy  as  a  patient. 

They  all  demanded  a  bribe  to  answer  the 
question,  and  the  woman  could  not  afford 
to  pay. 

And  so  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment tries  to  win  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  its  people.  ,.  ^^  .       ^ 

The  same  report  points  out  that  a  pro- 
Thieu  bloc  in  the  National  Assembly's 
lower  house  was  created  by  paying  each 
Congressman,  $2,500. 

We  know  of  the  money  stolen  by  past 
Saigon  regimes,  of  the  French  banks 
bought  with  American  funds,  of  the  par- 
ties the  girls  and  the  estates.  We  know 
that  American  dollars  are  going  mto 
Swiss  banks  to  care  for  South  Vietnamese 
politicians  who  realistically  know  their 
days  are  numbered  in  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  will  not  have  to  care  for 
most  South  Vietnamese  poUticians  who 
would  flee  a  new  government.  They  have 
already  taken  care  of  themselves,  at  our 

expense. 

How  much  has  corruption  cost  the 
United  States?  It  cannot  be  estimated, 
but  it  at  least  equals  $1,000  for  every 
American  life  lost  in  Vietnam--40.000 
lives,  $40  million. 

Corruption  is  not  the  only  failure  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  We 
say  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.  Is  South  Vietnam  free?  A  man 
may  run  against  the  present  regime,  but 
when  he  loses,  where  does  he  go?  He  is 
jailed.  There  is  no  viable  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  because  the  present  gov- 
ernment rules  through  force,  American 
force.  It  cannot  stand  by  itself,  because 
the  Vietnamese  people  do  not  support  it. 
The  realities  in  Vietnam,  realities  not 
recognized  in  this  resolution,  are : 

First.  The  war  will  continue  as  long  as 
American  troops  remain  in  South 
Vietnam;  ^ 

Second.  The  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment is  a  corrupt  dictatorship. 

Third.  U.S.  forces,  despite  our  use  of 
massive  military  force,  have  not  "won" 
the  Vietnam  war  and  cannot  win  it. 

Fourth.  Until  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes and  acts  on  these  realities,  there 
cannot  be  any  hope  of  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Vietnamization  of  the  war  is  a  sham. 
The  President's  "plan  for  peace"  will  not 

work.  ,  ^.       . 

Therefore,  I  oppose  this  resolution,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  part  of  the  problem.  I  sup- 
port the  President's  hopes  and  prayers 
for  peace.  I  do  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent's present  course  in  Vietnam,  be- 
cause it  will  not  lead  to  peace. 

On  November  13.  28  Members  of  Con- 
gress, myself  included,  offered  a  resolu- 
tion which  does  recognize  the  realities  of 
Vietnam.  It  read: 

The  resolution  calls  for  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  on  an 
orderly  and  fixed  schedule— neither  pre- 
cipitate nor  contingent  on  factors  beyond 
U.S.  control— to  extend  only  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  as  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  U.S.  forces, 
secure  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.  assist  any  Vietnamese  desiring 
asylum,  and  enable  the  United  States  to 
make  an  orderly  disposition  of  its  facili- 
ties in  South  Vietnam. 


I  urge  that  this  House  support  this 
resolution  or  a  similar  one.  I  urge  this 
House  to  act  in  a  constructive  manner, 
to  take  action  which  will  produce  results, 
and  to  respond  to  what  is  happening.  The 
challenge  today  is  not  to  support  a  wrong 
course,  but  to  change  that  course. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
613   which   says  very   clearly   that   the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives support  President  Nixon  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  an 
honorable  and  just  conclusion.  Since  this 
body   represents   the   American   people 
more    closely    than    any    other   elected 
group,  I  feel  this  resolution  will  dispel 
any  misconceptions  that  the  people  of 
other  countries  might  have  about  Amer- 
ica not  being  a  imited  people.  We  are 
imited  and  we  do  want  peace  in  South- 
east Asia.  But  in  expressing  our  support 
for  peace,  we  axe  also  expressing  our  firm 
desire  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
will  be  allowed  to  choose  their  leaders  in 
free  and  democratic  elections.  I  would 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  a  vote 
of  approval  for  House  Resolution  613. 
Mr.    HARRINGTON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
the  effect  of  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  not  end  the  war  one  minute  earlier. 
It  may  in  fact  prolong  it. 

For  11  months  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  carry  on 
foreign  policy  affecting,  among  other 
areas,  Vietnam. 

It  was  felt,  I  believe  justifiably,  that 
an  appropriate  period  of  time  should 
be  given  to  the  incoming  administration 
to  work  out  their  expressed  policy  aims 
of  concluding  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  President's  November  3  speech, 
which  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House  endorses,  contained  no  new  de- 
lineations of  policy,  contained  no  series 
of  proposals  which  would  be  the  basis  for 
total  American  disengagement,  and  was 
notably  lacking  in  specifics  regarding 
American  intentions  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  was  a  speech  barren  of  poUcy  worth 
endorsing. 

The  resolution  which  does  endorse  this 
major  policy  statement  by  the  President 
on  the  most  critical  issue  facing  our  Na- 
tion today,  comes  before  this  body  under 
imusual  circumstances.  The  House  has 
not  been  afforded  the  means  to  partici- 
pate in  public  hearings  on  the  resolution 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Nor  has  the  House  been  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  amend  the  resolution  on  the 
floor.  In  simi.  the  House  has  been  asked 
to  endorse  unequivocably  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  on  Vietnam  and  the 
customary  channels  of  open  debate,  of 
free  deliberation,  of  weighing  diverse 
views,  have  been  abruptly  curtailed. 

The  choice  therefore  before  this  body 
is  either  yes  or  no,  up  or  down,  and  while 
the  administration  is  the  architect  of  our 
foreign  policy  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  a  major  responsibility  in  ex- 
pressing its  position. 

Though  the  parallels  are  not  entirely 
similar,  I  think  reference  must  be  made 
to  earlier  congressional  action  involving 
this  same  area  of  the  world.  I  refer 
chiefly  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
For  my  part  I  have  no  desire — ^how- 
ever laudatory  the  expressed  purpose. 
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however  innocent  the  choice  of  lang\iage, 
however  sincere  the  intentions — to  par- 
ticipate by  giving  my  formal  endorsement 
of  the  war  aims  of  the  President  as  set 
forth  in  his  November  3  speech. 

I  believe  that  to  join  with  others  in 
Congress  in  endorsing  this  policy  as  it 
has  been  defined  will  not  and  cannot  re- 
sult in  shortening  the  war. 

The  apparent  intent  of  the  resolution 
is  to  present  to  the  world  a  facade  of 
unity.  But  you  carmot  make  what  is  false 
true  by  congressional  resolution. 

The  apparent  hope  of  the  resolution  is 
to  reduce  to  simple  terms  the  complexi- 
ties of  our  Vietnam  policies.  But  such  a 
broadly  worded  resolution  recalls  too 
clearly  the  innocuous  language  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  reminds 
us  of  the  dangers  inherent  when  congres- 
sional authority  is  used  by  a  President  for 
aims  not  originally  conceived. 

The  apparent  design  of  the  resolution 
is  to  give  painless  approbation  to  our 
Vietnam  policy.  But  no  congressional 
resolution  can,  despite  studied  effort, 
conceal  the  staggering  dilemma  faced  by 
Amerioens  viewing  the  horror  of  Mylai. 

-Support  for  this  resolution  will  only 
continue  the  freeze  of  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  North  Vietnamese,  and,  their  allies, 
will  result  in  increased  cynicism  and  in- 
creased criticism  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  will  result 
most  importantly,  in  a  heightening  of  the 
divisiveness.  the  frustration  and  the 
anger  which  already  besets  the  Nation. 

To  join  therefore  in  support  of  this 
resolution  so  disarmingly  entitled  "Peace 
With  Justice,"  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose but  would,  to  the  contrary,  contrib- 
ute to  an  entirely  imjustifled  feeling  of 
comfort  which  suggests  the  American 
Nation  is  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Accordingly  I  will  vote  against  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  strongly 
support  House  Resolution  613,  a  resolu- 
tion that  I  am  hopeful  will  better  enable 
the  President  to  negotiate  a  just  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  it  has  been  elo- 
quently stated  by  many  Members  of  tliis 
body,  that  the  main  point  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  make  sure  Hanoi  understands 
the  simple  fact  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  a  right  to  a  government  of 
their  own  choosing. 

I  think  the  President  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  our  Nation  is  now 
in  Vietnam  with  one  basic,  limited  pur- 
pose— to  protect  the  right  of  self-gov- 
enmient  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  am  extremely  hopeful  that 
through  this  resolution  the  government 
of  Hanoi,  which  came  to  power  through 
violence,  terror,  and  military  might,  will 
clearly  understand  this  fundamental 
American  conviction.  Once  Hanoi  clearly 
understands  this  point,  I  think  we  can 
expect  to  see  real  progress  in  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  achieve  a  just  peace. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion I  rise  to  urge  its  adoption.  It  is  a 
resolution  which  has  strong  bipartisan 
support.  The  entire  thrust  of  this  resolu- 


tion is  in  the  direction  of  peace.  The 
statement  rattles  no  sabers.  It  makes  no 
threats.  It  is  positive  in  tcme  and  concili- 
atory rather  than  belligerent. 

This  resolution  confers  no  secret  pow- 
ers upon  the  President.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution, the  President  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  speaking  for  the 
Nation  in  critical  international  situa- 
tions. His  is  the  responsibility  to  conduct 
negotiations  in  the  name  of  this  coim- 
try.  He  alone  can  negotiate  peace. 

Since  becoming  President  last  Janu- 
ary, Richard  Nixon  has  worked  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  through 
negotiations  with  the  other  side  in  Paris. 
Under  his  leadership,  we  have  seen 
American  troops  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. The  program  of  Vietnamization 
is  working,  and  I  personally  hope  the 
President  will  soon  announce  further 
planned  troop  withdrawals. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  at  this 
time  can  be  helpful  to  the  President  as 
he  attempts  to  end  the  war  with  justice 
and  honor.  It  will  tell  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  that 
the  membership  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  is  closely  united  with 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
peace. 

Unity,  understanding,  and  support  for 
the  President  and  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  will  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  Nixon  plan  for  peace.  We  can  help 
deliver  a  message  to  Hanoi  that  will  tell 
the  Communists  that  now  is  the  time  to 
sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table  and 
negotiate  an  end  to  this  war.  This  is  the 
message  which  this  resolution  will  carry. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  agreed  to  cosponsor  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  today,  I  did  so  in  the  belief  that 
President  Nixon  and  his  administration 
were  committed  to  peace  and  the  disen- 
gagement of  the  United  States  from  its 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  President's  speech  of  November  3 
emphasized  his  commitment  to  peace. 
He  said: 

I  pledged  In  my  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency to  end  the  war  in  a  way  that  we  could 
win  the  peace.  I  have  initiated  a  plan  of 
action  which  will  enable  me  to  keep  that 
pledge. 

The  more  support  I  can  have  from  the 
American  people,  the  sooner  that  pledge  can 
be  redeemed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  than  2  years 
I  have  urged  a  systematic  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  at  a  pace  that 
would  get  us  out  of  Vietnam  as  rapidly 
as  reasonably  possible.  This  appeared  to 
be  the  basic  message  of  President  Nixon's 
speech  and  the  fundamental  policy  of  his 
administration.  I  was  thus  prepared  to 
extend  my  support  for  what  seemed  to 
be  a  real  effort  to  achieve  an  early  peace. 

Nevertheless,  I  had  misgivings.  The 
President's  failure  to  spell  out  the  details 
of  his  Vietnam  peace  plan  disturbed  me. 
He  said  the  administration  has  adopted 
a  plan  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  ground  combat  forces  and  their  re- 
placement by  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
But  he  declined  to  announce  this  time- 
table. 

This  omission.  I  felt,  would  have  sev- 
eral negative  effects.  It  would  most  likely 


weaken  the  incentive  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  accept  their  full  responsi- 
bility in  the  defense  of  their  coimtry  and 
the  determination  of  their  future  eco- 
nomic and  political  structure. 

Second,  this  failure  to  commit  our- 
selves publicly  to  a  withdrawal  timetable 
leaves  the  door  wide  open  to  a  renewed 
buildup  of  U.S.  forces.  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent qualified  his  peace  plan  by  saying 
it  hinged  on  the  level  of  enemy  activity 
as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  training 
program  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 

The  resolution  itself  is  also  somewhat 
ambiguous.  It  affirms  the  House's  support 
"for  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate a  just  peace  in  Vietnam."  No  mention 
is  made  of  disengagement  or  withdrawal 
on  any  timetable,  public  or  private. 

The  simplicity  of  the  resolution  is  ap- 
pealing in  its  expressed  desire  for  peace. 
But  this  simplicity  also  gives  rise  to  the 
dangers  of  misinterpretation.  The  1964 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  also  a 
simply  stated  document  that  gave  basic 
support  to  a  President's  policy.  Little  did 
the  Congress  realize  how  this  resolution 
would  be  used  by  President  Johnson  as 
legal  justification  for  the  massive  escala- 
tion of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
that  followed. 

My  doubts  were  deepened  when  this 
resolution  came  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  had  anticipated  a 
public  debate  during  hearings  that  would 
allow  the  administration  an  opportunity 
to  fiU  in  the  blanks  of  its  peace  plan.  The 
quiet  and  precipitate  treatment  of  the 
resolution  by  the  committee  was  hardly 
reassuring,  and  I  thus  voted  with  the 
minority  of  my  colleagues  against  a 
closed  rule  that  shut  off  debate  on  the 
House  floor. 

Nevertheless,  until  today  I  have  re- 
mained ready  to  vote  for  the  resolution, 
believmg  that  President  Nixon's  search 
for  a  just  peace  was  predicated  on  an  ir- 
reversible disengagement  from  the  war. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  the  es- 
sence of  our  Vietnam  policy  if  we  are  to 
find  peace. 

Thus  I  was  shocked  to  learn  today  that 
the  administration  may  not  be  com- 
mitted to  irreversible  withdrawal.  In 
testimony  before  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  released  yesterday.  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvin  Laird  says  that 
he  would  "not  rule  out"  the  possibility  of 
reescalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  if  the 
President's  policy  of  Vietnamization 
does  not  "lead  the  way  to  a  military  vic- 
tory." 

Secretary  Laird's  statements  place  a 
new  interpretation  on  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. The  emphasis  shifts  back  from  a  de- 
termination to  win  a  just  peace  to  the 
old  game  of  American  willingness  in 
Vietnam  to  keep  all  the  options  open.  It 
is  now  virtually  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  administration  is  committed  to  a 
policy  of  irreversible  withdrawal. 

If  it  is  not,  it  would  appear  that  this 
resolution  can  be  used  to  sanction  anj' 
kind  of  Presidential  policy  change  in 
Vietnam,  including  a  new  escalation  of 
fighting. 

In  this  light,  the  resolution  takes  on 
the  same  dangerous  coloring  as  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  cannot  and  will 
not  support  a  resolution  that  would  con- 
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done,  and  perhaps  be  used  to  justify,  an 
expanded  American  combat  effort  in 
Vietnam.  Until  the  administration  makes 
completely  clear  its  intention  to  with- 
draw irreversibly  from  Vietnam,  I  must 
withhold  my  "support  of  its  poUcies,  and 
vote  against  this  resolution  today. 

Mr.  HELSTOSia.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  opinion  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  acting  with  undue  haste  in  approving 
House  Resolution  613. 

There  are  unresolved  serious  doubts 
about  some  sections  of  the  resolution. 
Some  of  us  believe  it  contains  details 
which  could  commit  the  United  States 
of  America  to  an  indefinite  continuation 
of  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  with 
the  power  of  decision  resting  in  only  one 
person — the  President. 

We  who  feel  this  way  thought  we  might 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  amending 
the  resolution  to  remove  or  correct  such 
sections,  but  we  could  not  even  try  be- 
cause of  the  procedures  under  which  it 
was  debated  and  voted  upon.  There  were 
no  committee  hearings  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  up  in  t^e  House  under  the 
obnoxious  closed  rule. 

We  may  well  have  given  another  Pres- 
ident another  blank  check. 

It  should  be  evident  to  everyone  that 
all  thinking  Americans  want  military  op- 
erations and  confrontations  brought  to 
an  end  in  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble— overnight  if  it  were  possible. 

We,  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, should  be  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  the  killing 
and  maiming  in  Vietnam,  but  are  we? 
We  all  know  that  we  are  not. 
The  passage  of  House  Resolution  613 
does  not  placs  us  in  such  a  position.  In 
lact.  it  drives  us  further  away  from  the 
actions  that  result  in  the  decisionmaking 
of  the  President. 

If   House   Resolution   613,   which   we 
consider  under  the  muzzle  of  a  closed 
1  ule.  does  give  another  blank  check  to 
the  Chief  Executive  then  it  is  apparent 
we  have  not  learned.  We  know  what  ear- 
lier blank  checks  brought  about.  The 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of  1964  is  cited 
r.s  one  example.  Such  resolutions  are  in 
effect  a  circumventing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. ..      „  _i. 
We  all  support  the  President  s  efforts 
to  bring  an  honorable  end  and.  I  hope,  a 
lasting  peace  to  Vietnam  and  its  sur- 
rounding areas,  but  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience   vote   to   give   him   a  blank 
check.  To  have  done  so  would  not  have 
been  in  accordance  with  my  beliefs  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  or  my 
responsibilities  to  the  people  I  represent. 
The  President  actively  seeks  our  sup- 
port for  his  efforts.  I  repeat,  I  give  it  to 
him  but  not  by  voting  for  the  question- 
able resolution  that  was  brought  before 
us 


But  I  do  believe  that  the  President 
owes  something  in  return  to  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
people  they  represent. 

First.  I  believe  that  he  must  explam  to 
all  what  happened  to  his  1968  New 
Hampshire  armounced  but  imexplained 
plan  for  ending  the  undeclared  war  in 
Vietnam.  He  held  out  high  hopes  for  all 
of  us. 

What  was  the  plan?  What  happened 
to  it?  The  public  has  a  right  to  know.  The 


President's  failure  to  explain  this  prom- 
ise or  utterance  has  disturbed  me  for 
many  months.  I  was  just  as  disturbed 
about  being  asked  to  blindly  vote  for 
House  Resolution  613. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  administra- 
tion is  doing  about  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion except  that  it  is  slowly  withdrawing 
American  troops.  That  is  important  and 
good,  but  it  is  not  enough.  I  expect  and 
hope  that  there  is  much  more  of  a  con- 
structive nature  than  can  be  done,  but 
how  many  Members  know  what  is  ex- 
actly taking  place.  We  should  not  play 
the  game  of  blindly  foUowing  the  leader. 
It  is  my   htmible   opinion  that   the 
President  should  place  all  of  the  facts 
in  the  Vietnam  situation  before  us.  He 
could  appear  before  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  to  set  forth  all  of  the  facts  and 
problems.  If  necessary  it  could  be  an 
executive   or  closed  session.   He   could 
permit  a  stated  number  of  questions  to 
oe  asked  of  him.  He  might  keep  us  ap- 
prised of  developments  by  appearing  be- 
fore   a    joint    session    every    30    days. 
Through  such  a  procedure,  he  would  be 
helpful  to  us  and  we  might  be  helpful 
to  him. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  will  extend  an 
invitation  to  the  President  to  appear  be- 
fore us  for  a  series  of  in-depth  discus- 
sions of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
with  which  we  are  confronted  today  is 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  endorse  the  Vietnam  peace  plan 
submitted  by  President  Nixon. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  only  plan 
for  peace  submitted  by  the  President 
was  in  his  speech  to  the  Nation  on  No- 
vember 3 — and  the  secret  plan  for  peace 
which  he  discussed  in  the  presidential 
elections  of  last  year.  The  only  other 
clue  to  the  plan  of  the  President  includes 
his  proposal  for  Vietnamization  of  the 
war. 

Like  the  fable  of  the  emperor's 
clothes,  there  appears  to  be  no  plan  to 
end  the  war.  The  withdrawal  of  some 
troops  may  increase  the  relationship  of 
combatant  to  noncombatant  forces  and 
result  in  increased  combat  forces.  The 
Vietnamization  of  the  war  is  nothing 
new.  I  thought  it  was  the  American  goal 
when  the  first  technicians  and  military 
advisers  were  sent  to  Vietnam  in  1964. 
Vietnamization  of  the  war  was  American 
poUcy  when  we  had  15,000  advisers  in 
Vietnam.  Vietnamization  of  the  war  is 
the  slow,  cruel  process  which  has  taken 
a  toll  of  44,000  lives  and  106.9  billion 
taxpayer  dollars.  How  much  more  will 
Vietnamization  of  the  war  cost  in  lives? 
How  much  more  in  American  spirit? 
How  much  more  will  it  sap  from  Amer- 
ican morale?  How  much  more  in  tax- 
payer expenditures? 

The  resolution  before  us  authorizes  the 
President  to  proceed  for  a  "just  peace" 
in  Vietnam.  The  definition  of  either  of 
these  terms  is  not  made  in  the  resolu- 
tion, nor  can  it  be  found  in  the  legislative 
history.  Therefore  the  term  "just  peace" 
can  mean  whatever  the  executive  de- 
cides it  should  mean  at  the  time  it  may 
serve  his  purpose.  The  resolution  does 
not  preclude  escalation,  temporary  or 
permanent. 


The  resolution  does  not  preclude  an  in- 
creased commitment  of  men  or  materiel 
if  this  should  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
"just  peace."  The  resolution  does  not 
prohibit  a  resumption  of  a  bombing  of 
the  north  or  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
if  this  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  "just 
peace."  The  resolution  does  not  require 
any  further  troop  withdrawals  or  pro- 
hibit further  exposure  of  American 
troops  if  they  are  needed  to  obtain  a 
"just  peace."  The  resolution,  therefore, 
authorizes  any  further  commitment  of 
men,  materiel  and  casualties  which  the 
executive  may  deem  necessary  to  win  a 
"just  peace." 

Then,  further — for  whom  must  peace 
be  just — for  those  who  presently  control 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  the  Liberation 
Front,  the  Vietcong,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, the  American  people,  or  the  citizens 
of  tiie  remainder  of  the  world.  Is  Amer- 
ica to  be  a  separate  party  to  the  peace — 
or  is  the  peace  to  be  achieved  in  con- 
junction with  the  present  South  Viet- 
rmmese  government?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
Unit3d  States  to  achieve  peace  terms 
with  the  present  government  of  Saigon? 
V/ill  the  conditions  for  a  "just  peace" 
include  concessions  for  American  capital 
and  enterprise  to  be  invested  in  Vietnam? 
Will  the  conditions  for  a  "just  peace" 
insure  the  integrity  of  American  prop- 
erty rights  in  Vietnam?  Is  this  why  44,000 
lives  were  spent? 

Will  a  "just  peace"  demand  conditions 
of  a  better  life  for  those  who  are  left  to 
live  in  South  Vietnam?  Will  a  "just 
peace"  insure  land  reform  and  protect 
the  people  from  exploitation  by  either 
the  central  government  or  the  military 
strong  men  who  are  left  in  control  of 
military  power  and  property?  Will  a  "just 
peace"  provide  for  a  redemption  of  the 
people  and  the  land  for  a  pursuit  of  a 
decent,  acceptable  life  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese? 

It  is  incredible  to  expect  that  a  "just 
peace"  can  be  achieved  for  all  the  parties 
to  the  conflict.  What  is  "jusf'to  one — 
will  be  of  necessity  "unjust"  to  the  other. 
The  attainment  of  a  "just  peace"  could 
be  interpreted  to  mean  through  victory 
by  an  overwhelming  and  conclusive  de- 
feat of  the  enemy.  Does  the  President's 
proposal— whatever  it  is — contemplate 
less  than  a  full  and  complete  military 
settlement  of  the  conflict? 

The  resolution  further  supports  the 
doctrine  of  free  elections  to  deterrriine 
the  future  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Can  America  enforce  this  commit- 
ment on  a  government  presently  in  con- 
trol in  Vietnam  which  it  recognizes  "as 
the  lawful  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam? Is  this  offer  to  the  enemy  enforce- 
able? Can  we  force  a  free  election  upon 
South  Vietnam  short  of  making  a  mili- 
tary enemy  of  the  present  government 
we  sought  to  befriend? 

And  who  will  set  the  niles  of  the  free 
election?  What  will  be  the  qualifications 
of  electors?  Will  the  residency  require- 
ments permit  those  who  immigrated  to 
South  Vietnam  to  vote  on  proof  of  resi- 
dency after  1.  3.  5,  or  10  years?  Will  for- 
mer South  Vietnamese  residents  who  mi- 
grated to  North  Vietnam  be  permitted  to 
return  and  cast  their  ballots?  Who  will 
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determine  the  difference  between  citizen 
and  intruder? 

The  resolution  before  us  today  leaves 
these  questions  and  many  others  without 
answers.  In  the  orderly  course  of  legis- 
lative events,  interrogation  of  govern- 
ment witnesses  would  have  provided  a 
legislative  history  which  would  have  in- 
cluded the  administration's  policy  with 
respect  to  these  questions  and  others 
that  may  be  deemed  important.  A  reso- 
lution which  is  adopted  without  this  kind 
of  clarification  provides  the  administra- 
tion with  authority  to  do  anything  which 
it  chooses  within  the  framework  of  the 
words  of  the  resolution. 

The  Eidoption  of  this  undefined  resolu- 
tion will  allow  the  creation  of  a  false 
impression  that  these  Vietnam  policies 
have  the  overwhelming  and  imqualifled 
approval  of  the  American  people.  This 
resolution  could  be  a  disservice  to  the 
American  people  who  are  entitled  to  be 
better  informed  of  the  administration's 
intentions  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  The 
patience  of  the  American  people  has 
been  temporarily  extended  but  it  has 
been  stretched  thin.  The  American  de- 
sire is  'for  an  end  to  the  killing  and  a 
disengagement  from  the  conflict. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  meet  a 
confrontation  with  dissent  in  America 
on  the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Words,  however  artful,  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  the  deeds  and  actions  which 
can  bring  peace.  The  semantics  of  peace 
which  could  endorse  a  prolongation  of 
the  war  are  not  acceptable. 

This  resolution  could  be  easily  made 
acceptable  if  it  were  to  specify  a  program 
for  peace  and  disengagement.  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  it  is  a  blank  check  which  could 
be  construed  to  mean  peace  through 
more  war.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
endorse  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
Members  have  expressed  their  concern 
about  the  interpretation  which  has  been 
placed  on  House  Resolution  613.  This 
concern  has  been  more  formally  set  forth 
in  a  statement  signed  by  82  Members. 
The  statement  with  the  names  of  the 
signers  follows: 

Statement  on  House  Resolution  613 

Confusion  exists  with  respect  to  the  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  H.  Res.  613  relating  to 
Vietnam  policy.  Introduced  on  November  4th. 
It  was  widely  reported  to  be  an  endorsement 
of  President  Nixon's  statement  on  November 
3rd  and  was  so  construed  by  the  President 
when  he  visited  the  House.  However,  the 
resolution  was  drafted  and  signatures  col- 
lected prior  to  November  3rd. 

We  regret  that  no  hearings  were  held  on 
the  resolution  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  so  that  some  of  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  could  have  been  resolved. 

We  hope  that  during  the  floor  discussion 
on  the  resolution  its  meaning  will  be  clari- 
fied. Among  us  are  sponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Some  of  us  will  decide  how  our  vote 
will  be  cast  after  listening  to  that  discussion. 

No  matter  how  we  may  finally  vote,  how- 
ever, we  are  in  agreement  on  the  following: 

We  do  not  endorse  everything  said  by  the 
President  In  his  statement  of  November  3rd. 

We  specifically  do  not  give  advance  ap- 
proval of  future  decisions  on  Vietnam. 

We  affirmatively  urge  efforts  ttJ  reduce  the 
level  of  violence  in  Vietnam,  the  broadening 
of  the  political  base  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, and  the  Immediate  designation  of  a 


high-level  replacement  for  retiring  delegate 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Brock  Adams,  Joseph  Addabbo,  Glenn 
Anderson,  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley, 
Jonathan  Bingham.  John  Blatnik,  Ed- 
ward Boland,  John  Brademas,  Prank 
Brasco.  Jack  Brooks,  George  Brown, 
Hugh  Carey,  Shirley  Chlsholm.  William 
Clay.  Jeffery  Coheinn,  James  Corman, 
John  Culver,  Emlllo  Daddarlo,  Charles 
Dlggs,  John  Dlngell.  Thaddeus  Dulski. 

Bob  Eckhardt,  Don  Edwards,  Prank 
Evans,  Leonard .  Parbstein,  Thomas 
Foley,  William  Ford,  Don  Praser, 
Joseph  Gaydos,  Sam  Gibbons,  Jacob 
Gilbert,  Henry  Gonzalez,  William 
Green,  Michael  Harrington,  Augustus 
Hawkins.  Ken  Hechler,  Henry  Hel- 
stoski,  Floyd  Hicks,  James  Howard, 
Andy  Jacobs.  Joseph  Karth. 

Edward  Koch,  Peter  Kyros,  Robert  Leg- 
gett,  AUard  Lowenstein,  Richard  Mc- 
Carthy, Paul  McCloskey,  Ray  Madden, 
Spark  Matsunaga.  Lloyd  Meeds,  Abner 
Mlkva,  Joseph  Mlnlsb,  Patsy  Mink, 
William  Moorhead,  John  Moss,  Lucien 
Nedzi,  Robert  Nix,  David  Obey.  James 
CHara,  Arnold  Olsen,  Thomas  O'Neill, 
Richard  Ottinger. 

Bertram  Podell,  Thomas  Rees,  Ogden 
Reid,  Peter  Rodino,  Robert  Roe,  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal,  Edward  Roybal, 
Pernand  St  Germain,  William  St.  Onge, 
James  Scheuer,  George  Shipley,  Prank 
Thompson,  John  Tunney,  Morris 
Udall,  Charles  Vanlk,  Joseph  Vlgorito, 
Jerome  Waldie,  Charles  Wilson,  Lester 
Wolff,  Sidney  Yates. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  sup- 
port House  Resolution  613  with  my  vote 
today.  However,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  form  of  the  resolution  and  the  closed 
rule  make  it  difiBcult  for  the  House  to 
give  full  expression  to  its  views  on  this 
complex  issue.  I  therefore  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  detail  my  views  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  more  specifically  than 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  resolution 
allow. 

Since  taking  office,  I  have  had  as  a 
major  concern  our  disengagement  from 
Vietnam.  You  may  recall  that  in  July 
of  1967  I  proposed,  along  with  eight  of 
my  colleagues  a  plan  for  a  mutual  dis- 
engagement of  the  war  and  of  the  bomb- 
ing that  was  underway  at  that  time.  The 
essence  of  that  proposal  was  gradual, 
reciprocal,  identifiable  disengagement  of 
hostilities  and  of  the  establishment  of  a 
government  in  which  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  realize  true  self  determination. 
I  believe  the  most  important  factor  of 
our  proposals  was  the  flexibility  which 
it  allowed  for  both  sides.  The  lack  of  this 
flexibility  in  many  current  proposals 
which  set  public  deadlines  is  their  major 
weakness. 

While  I  believe  that  President  Nixon 
has  made  significant  progress  toward  dis- 
engagement in  Vietnam,  I  feel  that  he 
should  accelerate  the  rate  of  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam,  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  a  deescalatory  uni- 
lateral cease-fire,  and  assist  in  bringing  a 
more  responsive  and  representative  gov- 
ernment to  South  Vietnam. 

To  argue  that  the  President  has  not 
changed  the  posture  of  the  U.S.  in  South 
Vietnam  is  without  logic  or  fact  and 
weakens  the  cause  of  those  who  argue  for 
further  disengagement.  To  gain  per- 
spective, it  is  interesting  to  reexamine 
what  the  "peace"  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, Eugene  McCarthy,  was  proposing 


as  a  means  to  get  out  of  Vletnsun  1  year 
ago — and  the  similarity  of  his  proposals 
to  the  action  which  the  President  has 
undertaken. 

1.  Stop  the  bombing  and  seek  negotiations. 
2.  Halt  the  escalation  and  freeze  troop 
strength.  3.  Cease  'search  and  destroy'  mis- 
sions. 4.  Cease  attempts  to  uproot  the  Viet 
Cong  from  areas  they  have  controlled  for 
many  years.  5.  Conduct  a  gradual  fllsengage- 
ment  in  the  South  and  a  cease-fire  on  a  trial 
basis  in  some  areas  while  pressing  for  nego- 
tiation. 6.  Insist  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
take  on  greater  military  responsibilities.  7. 
Reexamine  military  policy.  8.  Press  the  au- 
thorities in  Saigon  to  broaden  their  own  po- 
litical base.  (Congressional  Record,  March  26, 
1968.) 

One  who  analytically  reviews  the  steps 
taken  by  the  current  administration  in 
the  light  of  these  suggestions  will  admit 
that  significant  progress  has  been  made 
toward  disengagement.  This  administra- 
tion does  not  insist,  as  did  its  predecessor, 
that  the  result  of  free  elections  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  United  States.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  forced  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  to  publicly  agree  to 
NLP  political  participation  in  a  coali- 
tion supervisory  election  commission.  Our 
orders  are  no  longer  for  "maximum  pres- 
sure" but  for  "protective  reaction." 
Troops  are  no  longer  being  increased,  but 
are  being  brought  home. 

As  Senator  Fulbright  has  said: 

I  am  opposed  to  an  unconditional  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause such  action  would  betray  our  obliga- 
tion to  people  we  have  promised  to  defend, 
because  it  would  weaken  or  destroy  the 
credibility  of  American  guarantees  to  other 
countries,  and  because  such  a  withdrawal 
would  encourage  the  view  in  Peiping  and 
elsewhere  that  guerrilla  wars  supported  from 
outside  are  a  relatively  safe  and  inexpensive 
way  of  expanding  communist  power. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  major 
additional  efforts  must  be  made.  Specif- 
ically, I  have  recommended  that  we  im- 
mediately annoimce  new  combat  troop 
reductions  as  a  further  Indication,  both 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  to  the 
world,  that  we  are  sincere  in  our  efforts  to 
disengage  from  the  war.  We  should  also 
take  the  initiative  in  a  unilateral  cease 
fire. 

Even  more  important  is  overt  action 
on  our  part  to  meet  our  commitment  to 
full  self-determination  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Ouj:  goals,  as  stated  by  the 
President  in  his  May  14  speech,  are 
laudatory: 

We  seek  no  bases  in  Vietnam.  We  insist  on 
no  military  ties.  We  are  willing  to  agree  to 
neutraUty  if  that  is  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  freely  choose.  We  believe 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  full  par- 
ticipation In  the  political  life  of  South 
Vietnam  for  all  political  elements  that  are 
prepared  to  do  so  without  the  use  of  force  or 
Intimidation.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  any 
government  in  South  Vietnam  that  results 
from  the  free  choice  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  seemed  to  veer 
from  this  commitment  through  indica- 
tions of  continued  support  for  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
press  the  government  in  the  South,  in 
every  way  possible,  to  broaden  the  po- 
litical imrticipation  of  opposition  groups 
in  the  nation,  and  make  the  government 
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more  representative.  Our  commitment 
must  not  be  to  the  present  government, 
but  to  a  government  based  on  the  free 
choice  of  all  the  people.  I  will  continue  to 
express  my  displeasure  with  our  failures 
in  this  area  and  urge  prompt  action  to 
correct  them.  It  is  vital  that  we  make 
absolutely  clear  our  commitment  for 
self-determination  is  not  to  the  Thieu 
government  but  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Coupled  with  our  insistence  on  self- 
determination  must  come  a  commitment 
for  the  rebuUding  of  Vietnam  both 
socially  and  economically.  The  human 
havoc  which  war  has  wrought  on  this 
nation  must  be  repaired— preferably 
through  an  international  organization 
where  the  aid  can  be  free  of  corruption 
or  hint  of  political  pressure. 

There  is  one  other  major  aspect  which 
I  beMeve  needs  to  be  emphasized— a 
complete  prisoner  exchange  by  the  two 
parties.  It  behooves  those  who  speak  out 
and  demonstrate  for  peace  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  also  to  express  openly  their 
concern  about  prisoners  held  by  both 
sides.  The  peace  movement  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  it  would  directly  and 
overtly  encourage  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  at  least  to  release  the 
names  of  prisoners  they  hold  and  allow 
for  exchange  of  mail  and  inspection  by 
the  International  Red  Cross,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Geneva  agreements. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  the  right 
of  dissent  and  the  necessity  for  dialogue 
among  those  who  dissent  and  those  in  a 
position  of  power  and  responsibility.  I 
respect  the  right  of  petition  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  elected  officials  and  have 
therefore  taken  every  effort  to  talk  with 
people  from  my  district  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  war  on  every  side  of 
the  issue. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate 
and  vote  this  week  on  House  Resolution 
613  is  a  frustrating  and  disappointing 
experience  for  me.  For  5  years,  the 
House  of  Representatives — the  part  of 
our  Ctovernment  designed  to  be  closest  to 
the  people — has  almost  completely  failed 
to  debate  or  to  endeavor  to  influence  the 
central  event  of  our  times:  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Now,  when  we  finally  under- 
take such  debate,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
duct it  under  circumstances  which  make 
a  near  mockery  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
Debate  is  imder  a  closed  rule,  with  even 
the  most  minor  amendments  being  out  of 
order,  including  some  which  might 
clarify  the  ambiguous,  vague  wording  of 
the  resolution. 

In  addition,  House  Resolution  613  at 
best  deals  only  with  the  peripheral  as- 
pects of  the  Vietnam  problem  and  falls 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  issues. 
Couched  in  pious  generalities,  it  is  con- 
cerned only  with  negotiated  peace,  which 
today  is  the  least  likely  avenue  for  end- 
ing the  war.  The  President  himself 
places  little  reliance  on  the  negotiations 
£is  a  viable  way  of  halting  the  war.  And 
I  doubt  that  Hanoi's  intransigent  posi- 
tion in  the  Paris  peace  negotiations  will 
be  changed  one  iota  by  this  resolution. 
House  Resolution  613  does  not  take  up 
the  most  vital  decision  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  concerning  the  Vietnam 
war — his  secret  plan  for  troop  with- 
drawals. Nor  does  it  consider  any  other 
military  issues  involved  in  the  war. 


For  these  reasons  I  voted  yesterday 
against  the  closed  rule.  By  its  vote  yes- 
terday, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
almost  abdicated  its  right  and  its  obliga- 
tion to  submit  the  Administration's  Viet- 
nam policy  to  a  hard  scrutiny  and  to 
offer  policy  alternatives. 

Now  I  am  faced  with  a  yes  or  no  vote 
on  the  passage  of  House  Resolution  613, 
when  neither  vote  really  refiects  my 
feelings.  I  share  in  part  many  of  the 
apprehensions  expressed  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  yesterday.  My  vote  for  the 
resolution  may  possibly  be  interpreted 
as: 

First,  advance  approval  of  future  es- 
calation of  the  war  if  Hanoi  resumes  its 
offensive,  as  the  President  has  warned  he 
might  do  in  his  November  3  speech; 

Second,  complete  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  Vietnam  and  support  of 
every  aspect  of  his  November  3  speech, 
which  mentioned  a  plan  for  peace  com- 
pletely unknown  to  us. 

If  we  say  "yes"  to  House  Resolution 
613.  this  vote  may  be  intei-preted  by  the 
administration,  the  press  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  support  of  the  President's 
timetable  for  withdrawing  troops,  no 
matter  how  drawn  out  a  procedure  that 
turns  out  to  be. 

Third,  support  for  the  present  Saigon 
Government  which  definitely  does  not 
represent  the  people  of  Soiitii  Vietnam 
and  which  has  in  the  past  thwarted  our 
attempts  at  meaningful  negotiation.',  in 
Paris. 

I  have  good  reasons  for  feeling  uneasy 
about  approving  this  measure.  Five  years 
ago  I  voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution and  subsequently  found  that  it 
was  greatly  distorted  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  suit  its  own  purposes. 
So  I  am  definitely  apprehensive  about 
what  the  results  of  this  simUar  resolu- 
tion will  turn  out  to  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vote  against  the 
resolution  is  almost  equally  misleading 
as  to  my  position: 

First.  This  vote  would  make  me  ap- 
pear to  be  opposed  to  a  "just  peace,"  al- 
though the  record  clearly  shows  that 
I  have  been  fighting  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, long  before  it  was  fashionable  or 
politically  popular  to  do  so. 

Second.  It  would  suggest  that  I  do  not 
support  the  President  in  a  difficult  time. 
This  suggestion  could  not  be  further 
from  the  truth.  I  applaud  and  support 
the  President's  first  steps  toward  extri- 
cating us  from  this  horrible  mistake  in 
Vietnam.  While  I  have  some  misgivings 
about  several  aspects  of  his  policy,  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  doing  what  he  thinks  is 
best  in  trying  to  end  the  conflict.  Thus, 
though  I  do  support  his  efforts,  I  think 
I  should  have  the  option  to  reserve  judg- 
ment on  any  of  the  President's  actions 
in  Vietnam. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  decision  on 
this  vote  is  not  easy.  But  I  have  reluc- 
tantly concluded  that  I  should  vote  for 
passage.  In  doing  so  I  rely  heavily  on  the 
repeated  assurances  of  the  sponsors  of 
House  Resolution  613  that  approval  of 
the  resolution  is  to  be  taken  as  agree- 
ment only  on  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  used.  I  do  not  object  to — surely 
no  one  can  object  to— the  actual  word- 
ing of  the  resolution  which  is  as  follows: 


Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives affirms  its  support  for  the  President  in 
hU  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Viet- 
nam, expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  such  a  peace.  calU 
attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful  over- 
tures which  the  United  States  has  made  in 
good  faith  toward  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  approves  and  supports  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  the  President  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to 
choose  their  own  government  by  means  of 
free  elections  open  to  all  South  Vietnamese 
and  supervised  by  an  impartial  international 
body,  and  that  the  United  States  Is  willing 
to  abide  by  the  results  of  such  elections,  and 
supports  the  President  In  his  call  upon  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  announce 
Its  willingness  to  honor  such  elections  and 
to  abide  by  such  results  and  to  allow  the 
Issues  m  controversy  to  be  peacefully  so  re- 
solved m  order  that  the  war  may  be  ended 
and  peace  may  be  restored  at  last  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Let  me  at  the  same  time  make  clear 
what  I  am  not  saying  by  my  affirmative 
vote.  I  am  not  voting  for: 

Any  open-ended  blank  check  endorsing 
any  action  which  the  President  may  take 
regai-ding  Vietnam; 

Escalation  of  the  war.  in  retaliation  to 
a  new  offensive  by  Hanoi;  and 

Blanket  support  of  the  present  Saigon 
government  or  giving  that  government 
veto  power  over  our  actions. 

One  strong  consideration  in  my  deci- 
sion is  the  distinction  made  by  its  main 
author,  the  gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  between  House  Resolution  613 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  His 
letter  to  Representative  Brock  Adams, 
which  was  printed  in  the  December  1 
Congressional  Record,  page  36085. 
pointed  out  three  differences.  He  said 
this  resolution  is  oriented  toward  peace, 
not  war  as  was  the  Tonkin  resolution. 
According  to  Mr.  Wright.  House  Resolu- 
tion 613  is  also  different  in  that  it  neither 
broadens  Presidential  powers  nor  implies 
approval  for  future  decisions  by  the 
President. 

As  I  interpret  the  ambiguities  of  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  613  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  making  peace 
and  the  right  of  all  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  including  the  Communists,  to 
participate  in  free  elections.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Tonkin  resolution 
which  gave  the  President  the  mandate 
to  take  "aU  necessary  steps"  to  punish 
the  enemy,  to  bomb,  and  to  send  Amer- 
ican troops  to  Vietnam. 

I  interpret  House  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution as  an  endorsement  of  democracy 
in  Vietnam— democracy  which  is  still  op- 
posed by  the  leaders  in  Saigon.  I  view 
it  as  a  clear  signal  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress believes  this  war  is  being  prolonged 
by  the  intransigence  of  Saigon  to  endorse 
openly  the  resolution  of  Vietnam's  po- 
litical differences  by  the  democratic  elec- 
tive process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  de- 
bate does  not  deal  with  the  really  tough 
questions  on  the  war.  For  this  reason.  I 
want  to  digr*s  for  a  few  minutes  and 
say  a  few  things  about  where  we  are  and 
where  we  may  be  heading. 

It  was  just  2  years  ago  when  I  stood 
before  a  Tucson  audience  to  express  for 
the  first  time  pubUcly  my  dissent  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war.  What  moved 
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me  to  make  that  speech  was  my  con- 
cern about  th?  dangerous  direction  in 
which  the  country  was  moving,  the  pur- 
suit of  a  military  victory  in  a  war  whose 
only  solution  could  be  political.  That 
night  2  years  ago  I  saw  the  United 
States  mounting  a  treadmill  that  goes 
even  faster,  a  treadmill  called  escala- 
tion, leading  not  to  victory  over  com- 
munism but  rather  to  a  steady  increase 
in  the  loss  of  American  prestipe,  prop- 
erty and,  most  important,  lives  in  the 
jungles  of  Southeast  Asia. 

That  night  in  1967  I  gave  the  President 
what  was  thought  by  many  to  be  pretty 
radical  counsel.  "Mr.  President,"  I  said, 
"you  are  going  to  have  to  extricate  us 
from  this  war  by  ending  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  ordering  a  gradual 
de-escalation  of  our  entire  war  effort, 
starting  with  the  removal  of  American 
troops  from  those  areas  ol  South  Viet- 
nam which  can  most  easily  be  defended, 
and  leading  to  the  total  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops."  Within  a  reasonable  time, 
I  counseled,  we  should  turn  over  the  bal- 
ance of  Ihis  war  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 
In  keeping  with  our  commitments,  we 
should  continue  to  supply  whatever  is 
needed  to  maintain  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese while  the  threat  continues  and  as 
long  as  we  are  convinced  the  Saigon 
Government  is  working  in  the  interest  of 
its  own  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  "radical"  plan  I 
have  just  described  is  policy  today.  Many 
of  the  proposals  I  made  in  1967  have  been 
adopted  by  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon.  The  present  administration  must 
be  credited  for  making  the  first  steps  to- 
ward peace,  steps  which  I  suggested.  It 
has  publicly  rejected  a  military  victory 
as  a  goal,  it  has  started  troop  withdraw- 
als, and  it  has  shifted  ovu:  military  pos- 
ture in  Vietnam  from  "maximum  pres- 
sure" to  "protective  reaction." 

In  the  last  2  years,  we  have  experi- 
enced one  of  the  most  remarkable  turn- 
abouts in  American  history.  When  I  first 
spoke  out,  escalation  was  our  policy  and 
most  favored  it.  Today  our  policy  is  one 
of  getting  out,  and  according  to  a  recent 
Gallup  poll,  55  percent  of  the  American 
people  agree  that  the  war  was  a  mistake. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  my  advice  or 
the  advice  of  others  opposing  the  war 
has  always  been  correct.  Stopping  the 
bombing,  many  of  us  claimed,  would  lead 
to  negotiations  in  good  faith  and  perhaps 
even  an  end  to  the  fighting.  By  now  it  is 
clear  that  we  were  wrong. 

If  the  doves  have  made  mistakes  in 
this  war  it  must  be  argued  that  the 
hawks  have  made  some  tragically  costly 
blunders,  too.  There  has  seemingly  been 
a  complete  disregard  of  economics  by 
those,  particularly  in  the  last  adminis- 
tration, who  used  the  public  treasury  in 
an  effort  to  fabricate  a  pictiu-e  of  wide 
allied  support  for  the  Vietnam  war.  Thus, 
we  are  beginning  to  see  questions  raised 
like  these:  Did  we  "buy"  the  use  of  12,- 
000  Thai  troops  for  a  billion  dollars?  Did 
we  pay  off  the  Philippines  in  the  amount 
of  $38  million  for,  at  most,  2,200  non- 
combatants?  What  price  have  we  paid 
and  are  we  paying  for  South  Korean 
troops  fighting  beside  American? 

Nevertheless,  we  are  now  committed  to 
bringing  about  peaceful  settlement  of 


the  Vietnam  war  or,  failing  that,  an  end 
to  America's  role  in  it.  That  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  resolution  we  are  debat- 
ing today. 

The  time  then  has  come  for  us  to  stop 
shouting  slogans  at  each  other,  to  quit 
arguing  about  peripheral  issues,  and  to 
get  on  with  the  tough,  unpleasant  job 
of  working  out  an  early  end  to  the  war. 
"Support  the  President"  is  not  a  policy 
or  program,  it  is  simply  a  slogan.  How 
are  we  to  give  the  President  total  support 
for  a  policy  he  has  not  yet  disclosed?  By 
the  same  token,  what  does  the  phrase 
"immediate  withdrawal"  have  to  offer 
other  than  frustration  and  confusion? 
The  process  of  leaving,  even  when  that 
final  commitment  Is  made,  will  take 
months,  perhaps  even  a  year. 

Of  course,  all  Americans  want  to  end 
the  war  and  all  of  us  want  to  support 
the  President  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can.  But  we  must  continue  to  debate  the 
crucial  questions:  Will  the  President's 
policy  end  or  prolong  the  war?  Will  an 
orderly  pullout,  such  as  I  advocate,  bring 
about  a  bloodbath  of  innocents  or  dras- 
tically affect  U.S.  infiuence  and  com- 
mitments elsewhere? 

So  there  is  honest  and  intelligent  dis- 
pute over  the  tactics  for  bringing  Amer- 
ica's role  in  Vietnam  to  an  end.  In  re- 
solving this  dispute,  we  get  no  help  from 
those  who  claim  it  is.  "Nixon's  war"  or 
those  who  would  label  as  snobs  or  ques- 
tion the  patriotism  of  sincere  people  ad- 
vocating a  different  plan  of  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  President 
now  has  a  plan  which  he  firmly  believes 
will  lead  to  peace.  A  majority  of  Amer- 
icans seem  inclined  to  give  the  President 
additional  time  to  try  it.  For  the  sake  of 
the  country.  I  really  hope  it  does  work, 
but  I  feel  compelled  to  register  my  honest 
judgment  that  it  will  only  lead  to  a  new 
military  and  diplomatic  stalemate  at  a 
lower  level  of  violence  continuing  well 
into  the  1970's.  The  plan  I  think  is  now 
being  contemplated  involves  a  continua- 
tion of  U.S.  logistic  and  air  support  with 
perhaps  200,000  Americans  remaining  in 
Vietnam  while  Asians  continue  to  kill 
Asians.  The  fatal  defect  of  this  policy 
is  that  it  apparently  leaves  the  final  de- 
cisions about  America's  future  in  the 
hands  of  the  ruthless  dictatorship  in 
Hanoi  and/or  a  repressive,  corrupt  and 
unrepresentative  semidictatorship  in 
Saigon. 

My  own  view  is  that  troop  withdrawals 
should  be  continued  at  an  orderly  rate, 
and  on  a  predetermined  schedule,  lead- 
ing to  substantially  complete  disengage- 
ment of  American  troops  by  the  end  of 
1970.  Such  predetermined  and  orderly 
withdrawals  are  the  only  instruments 
we  have  for  pressuring  badly  needed  re- 
forms on  the  Saigon  government,  a  re- 
gime which  still  refuses  to  admit  broader 
participation  in  the  processes  of  Gov- 
ernment, while  continuing  to  censor  and 
close  newspapers  and  jail  political  op- 
ponents. 

While  we  are  now  going  through  an 
acrimonious  and  troubling  time,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  in  the  process  of  winding 
down  this  war  and  groping  our  way  to- 
ward its  tei-mination.  Just  how  it  will 
end  I  can't  really  predict,  but  the  process 
is  imderway  and  most  probably  will  not 


be  reversed.  If  we  all  keep  our  heads  and 
our  tempers,  the  coimtry  can  come 
through  this  frustrating  and  unsettling 
experience  without  being  torn  apart. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  one  of  the  many  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution "toward  peace  with  Justice  in 
Vietnam,"  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  add 
their  support  to  the  proposal.  Since  this 
resolution  was  first  introduced,  almost 
three- fourths  of  the  House  member- 
ship have  cosponsored  the  resolution  or 
introduced  similar  ones.  These  duly- 
elected  Members  represent  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  and  I  am 
confident  they  are  expressing  the  over- 
whelming wishes  of  their  constituents 
on  this  matter. 

In  my  view,  the  resolution  before  the 
House  is  simple,  straightforward,  and 
direct.  It  affirms  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  It 
expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  an  honorable 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war.  It  calls 
attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful  over- 
tures the  United  States  has  made  in  good 
faith  to  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. It  approves  and  supports  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  the  President  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  en- 
titled to  choose  their  own  govenmient  by 
means  of  free  elections  open  to  all  South 
Vietnamese,  supervised  by  an  impartial 
international  body.  It  declares  that  the 
United  States  will  abide  by  the  election 
results,  and  it  calls  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  to  do  likewise 
so  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  can  be  re- 
solved and  peace  can  be  restored  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
debate  about  both  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution and  the  supposed  policy  implica- 
tions that  fiow  from  the  terms.  This  de- 
bate, although  well  intentioned.  misses 
the  basic  thrust  and  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  House  of  Representatives, 
through  the  resolution,  is  not  attempting 
to  hammer  out  a  Congressional  policy 
position  with  respect  to  Vietnam,  it  is 
merely  attempting  to  express  our  feeling 
of  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  laudable  goal,  a  goal  whose 
noble  purpose  should  be  affirmed,  and 
affirmed  now.  The  Communist  overlords 
of  North  Vietnam  think  they  have  the 
United  States  on  the  rim.  They  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  bitterly 
divided  over  the  war  and  will  not  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  quest  for  peace. 
They  fail  to  realize  that  the  riunblings  of 
discontent  they  hear  and  the  demonstra- 
tions they  see  are  merely  the  voices  and 
actions  of  some,  but  by  no  means  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  Some  of 
the  protestors  are  dedicated  anarchists, 
others  are  admitted  hard-core  Commu- 
nists. Some  are  misguided  social  reform- 
ers, others  are  everyday  people  trying  to 
express  their  sense  of  frustration  at  a 
wai-  which  has  dragged  on  and  on  with- 
out appearing  to  have  an  end  in  sight. 

I  disagree  with  the  protestors.  I  think 
they  are  betraying  the  bloody  sacrifices 
MobA  our  American  soldiers  have  made  to 
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bring  freedom  to  the  struggling  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  In  addition,  their  ac- 
tions are  creating  false  illusions Jxi  the 
minds  of  the  North  Vietnamese  that  the 
American  will  to  see  the  cause  of  frw- 
dom  triumph  in  Southeast  Asia  is  wast- 
ing away.  As  a  direct  result  of  their 
delusions  about  our  national  state  of 
mind,  the  Communists  have  stalled  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  and  are  presently  wait- 
ing  in  a  confident  pose  for  the  American 
forces  to  depart  from  Vietnam. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am 
confident  that  my  views  are  shared  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Amencaiis, 
the  United  Stfttes  has  no  intention  of 
deserting  the  valiant  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  leaving  them  to  the  bloody 
hands  of  the  Communists.  President  Nix- 
on has  stated  that  the  United  States  wUl 
not  settle  for  anything  less  than  peace 
with  honor  in  Vietnam.  The  House  res- 
olution Toward  Peace  with  Justice  in 
Vietnam  voices  congressional  support  ol 
his  efforts  for  peace.  Both  the  President  s 
efforts  and  the  House  resolution  merits 
our  total  and  undivided  approval. 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  I  will  vote  ''no"  on 
House  Resolution  613.  relating  to  Viet- 
nam poUcy  with  great  regret  because  it 
is  my  desire  to  applaud  and  encourage 
every  initiative  of  the  President  toward 
peace  as  I  have  done  in  the  past. 

Is  it  possible,  that,  after  15  years  of 
involvement,  V/2  years  of  overt  military 
action,  the  efforts  of  more  than  a  million 
men  the  deaths  of  40.000  servicemen,  the 
wounding  of  more  than  300  000  Amer- 
ican young  men,  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of   dollars,  the  divisions  created 
here  at  home,  the  destruction  wrought 
on  Vietnam  and  the  diplomatic  efforts 
engaged    in    by    ourselves    and    others 
around  the  globe— is  it  possible  that^ 
after  aU  this  tragic  experience,  the  best 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  can  produce  is 
a  17-line  resolution  which  vaguely  com- 
mits us  to  a  peaceful  settlement  through 
measures    largely    unexplained    in    the 
resolution  itself  or  omitted  entirely? 

Surely,  we  have  learned  enough  m  the 
past  few  years  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing better  than  this. 

And  yet,  it  seems  we  have  not.  Havmg 
been  speedily  rushed  to  the  fioor  without 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, under  a  closed  rule  which  forbids 
amendment,  at  a  time  when  we  clearly 
have  the  concern  and  the  knowledge  to 
conduct  a  truly  meaningful  debate  on 
Vietnam,  we  are  asked  to  approve  an 
amorphous  resolution  which  will  become, 
almost  certainly,  a  constitutional  sanc- 
tion for  just  about  anything  the  admin- 
istration desires. 

I  think  we  are  shirking  our  responsi- 
bility, as  elected  representatives,  to  legis- 
late creatively. 

And  I  believe  we  are  blindly  takmg  the 
same  path  we  took  in  August  of  1964 
when  we  handed  the  previous  admin- 
istration a  similar  resolution  on  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  incident  which,  time  and  again, 
was  cited  as  justification  for  the  lunit- 
less  American  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
although  few  Members  of  this  body  would 
have  believed  so  when  they  voted  for  it. 
Have  not  we  in  the  legislative  branch 
learned  our  lesson? 


Who  here  today  would  defend  the  Ton- 
kin resolution  in  terms  of  what  followed? 
Who  would  admit  that  he  knew  then  the 
imDllcations  of  his  vote?  . 

And  yet.  tills  House  is  doing  precisely 
the  same  thing  today  and.  in  the  process, 
abdicating  Its  responsibUity  to  the  Amer- 

''^Y^tmnk  the  American  people  deserve 
better  from  us  than  a  single  page  state- 
ment of  169  words  in  a  single  sentence. 

And  I  beUeve  this  body  had  better  start 
standing  up,  under  this  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  and  stop  acting  like  a  rub- 
ber stamp.  _ 

What  this  resolution  offers  is  vague 
and  harmless.  It  was  meant  to  be  vague 
and  harmless  so  that  we  in  Congress 
could  not  make  any  waves  and  so  that 
thoughtiul  people  in  this  body  would  be 
trapped  in  the  seeming  dilemma  of  vot- 
ing "yes"  for  the  President  or  "no 
against  peace. 

This  is  no  time  for  political  games, 
played  by  the  administration  or  by  any- 
one else,  in  a  diplomatic  arena  whose 
only  foundation  is  the  stark  tragedy  of 

Vietnam.  ^       ...  , 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  thoughtful 
person  left  in  this  country  who,  after 
the  experience  of  this  decade,  cannot  see 
through  such  an  attempt. 

What  this  resolution  does  not  offer  is 
even  more  significant  than  what  it  states. 
We  should  be  seeking  a  clear  formula 
for  peace,  not  a  vague  resolution  which 
seems  to  support  every  specific  of  admin- 
istration policy  by  implication  but  which 
fails  to  enunciate  it. 

Nor  does  this  resolution  commit  us  for 
1  minute  to  future  troop  withdrawals.  It 
does  not  spell  out  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion and  yet  it  asks  us  to  support  the 
President's  efforts. 

But  most  seriously,  this  resolution— 
and  by  extension,  this  kind  of  legislative 
maneuver— asks  us  to  surrender  our  leg- 
islative prerogatives  and  blindly  follow 
the  President,  regardless  of  our  convic- 
tions and  without  taking  the  time  even  to 
spell  out  our  position. 

I  am  voting  "no"  and  I  look  forward 
to  a  better  alternative,  a  genuine  debate, 
and  a  creative  legislative  discussion  more 
worthy  of  this  body  and  more  worthy  of 
the  American  people. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  any  resolu- 
tion on  the  vital  issue  of  peace  and  war 
which  does  not  speU  out  our  policy 
clearly  and  which  does  not  permit  the 
Congress  its  prerogative  to  debate,  dis- 
cuss, amend,  and  thereby  check  Execu- 
tive authority. 

In  the  instance  of  Vietnam,  my  own 
position  and  my  differences  with  the  ad- 
ministration are  clearly  spelled  out  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  October  15. 
I  am  submitting  that  speech  again  today 
to  make  my  position  on  this  vital  issue 
clear  in  detaU.  I  wish  the  sponsor  of  this 
resolution  and  the  administration  had 
done  likewise  with  H.R.  613. 
(Prom  the  Conoressional  Record.  Oct.  15, 
19691 
Peace  in  Vietnam 
Mr    Green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  very  difficult  time  for  our  country. 

Perhaps,  after  so  many  years  of  in'ol'*: 
ment  and  frustration,  we  have  finally  arrived 
at  the  moment  of  truth  In  Vietnam. 
It  seems  as  if  the  point  has  been  reached 


where  we  either  stay  Indefinitely  or  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  a  tragic  experience 
for  America  and  the  world. 

The  other  alternative— once  thought  of  as 
possible— military  victory  and  a  reasonably 
speedy  compromise  negotiated  settlement- 
have  all  but  vanished. 

The  choice  we  have  left  Is  not  easy. 
The  consequences  of  either  course  of  action 
can  be  far  reaching  for  ourselves,  for  the 
Vietnamese  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  we  stay.  It  means  the  sacrifice  of  more 
American  lives,  the  expenditure  of  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  deeper  division  at  home  »"«* 
the  neglect  of  many  other  national  priorities, 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

If  we  leave,  the  future  will  be  largely  un- 
certain, some  contend  that  South  Vietnam 
win  go  communist  and  that  Southeast  Asia 
will  follow  suit.  They  warn  that  Americas 
commitments  will  be  placed  m  doubt  and  we 
shall  be  left  to  fight  a  larger  war  somewhere 

else.  .  v..» 

Others,  casting  aside  these  warnings  be- 
lieve that  withdrawal  offers  more  possibilities 
and  greater  opportunities. 

Because  these  are  the  alternatives,  it  Is. 
indeed,  a  very  difficult  time  'or  our  country^ 
And  all  of  US-regardless  of  our  politics 
our  way  of  looking  at  the  world  or  our  pwt 
position  in  Vietnam-must.  If  we  truly  love 
this  country,  approach  these  choices  without 
prejudice  and  without  rancor  for  those  with 
whom  we  disagree. 

Motives  on  all  sides  may  be  good.  But  what 
we  seek  Is  a  solution  which  will  do  justice 
to  our  Kood  motivations. 

T<Say  toere  Is  no  room  for  those  who 
would  attempt  to  make  this  Nixon's  war. 

Nor  18  t"ere  room  for  those  who  would  con- 
tinue to  make  It  Johnson's  war. 

There  Is  no  room  for  those  who  lash  out 
at  critics,  equating  patriotism  with  mindless 
unquesUonlng  of  the  facts  in  Vietnam. 

Nor  is  there  room  for  those  who  believe 
that  Vietnam  has  proven  America  to  be  sick, 
a^d  dominated  by'^mllltary-lndustrlal  forces 

bevond  our  control.  ,.,i.„., . 

Tovng  and  old.  Democrat  and  Republican. 
All  of  us  had  better  recognize  the  enormity 
o  What  faces  us.  And  all  of  us  had  better  act 
with  reason  and  wisdom  larger  than  our- 

'"  As'the  moment  of  truth  arrives  all  of  our 
preconceptions  must  give  we.y  to  a  single 
concern:  What  is  the  right  thing  for  our 
count^  and  how  will  our  decision  affect  the 

^Tuun^nrii  that  these  ar/ihe  only 
alternatives.  / 

vStSfy  nTone  any  longer  believes  that 

mlUtary  victory  Is  a  P^^'%l'^^''Z  e^m 
President  Johnson  ruled  that  out  as  eariy 

as  March  of  1968.  .♦  at«i 

And  President  Nixon  speclficaUy  so  stated 
m  May  1969  when  he  addressed  the  Nation 
',^th  the  following  words:  '-^^J-'l^^l^^ 
out  attempting  to  Impose  a  purely  military 
solution  on  the  battlefield." 

Yet,  there  Is  another  alternative  which  still 
seems  possible  to  some  and  that  is  the  alter- 
nTt?;e^a  compromise  setUement,  a  n^- 
«ated  peace  which  would  salvage  a  Jion-Com- 
munlst  south  Vietnam  or  a  P««»i^y  'f^I 
communist  South  Vietnam  or.  at  the  very 
least,  a  neutralized  South  Vietnam. 

The  search  for  a  compromise  settlement 
has  been  the  true  Issue  of  the  past  few  years. 
It  wafthe  initial  thrust  of  the  antUdmims- 
irauon  forces  during  the  1968  presidential 

"^heTthe  quesuon  was:  Which  candidate 
was  flexible  enough.  In  contrast  ^  the  In- 
flexlbUlty  of  President  Johnson,  to  offer  com- 
J^mlse  terms  sufficiently  attractive  to  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Proposals  for  a  coalition  government  were 
follow^  by  suggesuons  for  mutual  troop 
withdrawal.  And.  finally ;•  late  »n  the  cam- 
paign, we  had  a  total  bombing  halt  which 
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Vice  President  Humphrey  endorsed  as  an  ac- 
ceptable risk  for  peace. 

All  of  these  suggestions,  sincere  and  well- 
intentioned,  were  made  In  the  hope  that,  by 
throwing  another  bone,  we  would  tempt  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  give  and  take  in  the 
traditional  manner  of  western  diplomacy. 

Finally,  in  May  of  1969,  determined  as  were 
his  predecessor  and  his  competitors  In  1968, 
a  new  President  spoke  of  "neutrality  for 
South  Vietnam,"  "acceptance  of  any  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam  that  results  from  the 
free  choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves,"  and  "reunification." 

All  of  these  proposals  have  spanned  the 
course  of  the  past  few  years.  And,  as  each  was 
proposed,  there  was  renewed  hope  of  a  break- 
through on  the  diplomatic  front. 

Recall,  If  you  will,  the  wave  of  hope  which 
swept  the  country  and  the  world  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  that  the  enemy  was 
prep£U'ed  to  negotiate  In  Paris. 

And  then  recall  the  renewed  hope  when 
he  announced  the  total  bombing  halt  a  year 
ago. 

And  finally,  recall  the  optimism  with  which 
we  greeted  President  Nixon's  first  major  ad- 
dress on  Vietnam  last  May. 

Yet.  today,  the  deadlock  remains  in  Paris 
and  the  stalemate  continues  on  the  battle- 
field. 

After  nearly  2  years  of  sjjeclflc  concessions, 
the  latest  reports  from  Paris,  according  to 
Time  magazine  of  October  17,  tell  of  "The 
dispiriting  sense  of  tedium  and  pessimism 
that  envelops  the  talks  and  the  American 
delegation." 

In  asking  ou^pelves  why  the  deadlock  re- 
mains, I  think  we  must  honestly  face  the  pos- 
sibility that  North  Vietnam  will  not  nego- 
tiate seriously  as  long  as  there  is  dissent  here 
In  America. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  same  argument  ap- 
peared In  different  colors. 

At  that  time,  those  in  favor  of  ending  the 
war  cried  out  for  negotiations.  And  the  sup- 
porters of  the  war  replied  that,  we  would,  in 
effect,  be  inviting  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
win  at  the  conference  table  what  they  could 
not  win  on  the  battlefield. 

Well,  today  we  are  negotiating. 

And  today,  those  same  people  are  now 
saying  that,  in  dissenting  here  at  home,  we 
are,  in  effect,  inviting  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  win  in  America  what  they  cannot  win  at 
the  conference  table. 

Where  does  this  downward  spiral  end? 
Where  do  we  go  next? 

The  fact  Is  that  there  has  been  virtually 
no  criticism  for  9  months. 

The  voices  which  echoed  through  1968 
have  been  largely  still. 

Republicans.  Democrats  and  concerned 
Americans  everywhere  have  sat  back,  waiting 
for  a  break  in  Paris,  hoping  that  a  nev  Presi- 
dent, untied,  as  he  said,  to  the  mistake  of 
the  past,  would  extricate  us  from  the  quick- 
sand. 

Yet,  during  the  time  we  have  remained 
silent,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  remained 
inscrutable. 

And  today,  because  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam is  once  again  raised  publicly,  some  of 
o\ir  policymakers  recoil  from  the  renewed 
debate  and  warn  that  the  only  thing  which 
win  defeat  us  is  ourselves. 

They  equate  patriotism  with  mindless  ac- 
quiescence and  unquestioning  support. 

They  suggest  that  those  who  are  unhappy 
with  o\xc  policy  "tell  it  to  Hanoi."  But  this 
Is  our  country  and  It  is  our  pwlicy  we  are 
deeply  concerned  about.  It  is  not  inconsist- 
ent to  discuss  our  policy  while  at  the  same 
time  repudiating  Hanoi  and  its  methods. 

The  deadlock  has  remained  at  Paris, 
through  protest  and  through  silence,  and 
that  fact  alone  tells  us  that  we  must  look 
somewhere  else  for  the  root  cause  of  the 
lack  of  movement. 

In  fact,  the  deadlock  remains  because  tbe 
other  side  continues  to  say  what  It  has  said 


for  years.  There  is  no  room  for  a  compro- 
mise, they  say  because  this  is  a  Vietnamese 
affair.  It  is  a  civil  dispute.  It  is  a  matter  to 
be  settled — not  by  concession  of  an  Ameri- 
can President  or  the  force  of  American 
arms — but  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

And  that  settlement  will  come  when  the 
Americans  go  home  and  stop  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  their  country. 

How  simple  that  fact  is. 

And  yet,  how  often  have  we  overlooked  it 
in  our  endless  search  for  a  formula  and.  In- 
deed, in  our  initial  rationale  for  entering 
this  war. 

Dean  Rusk,  the  former  Secretary  of  State, 
was  fond  of  saying  that  the  war  will  end 
when  the  North  Vietnamese  leave  their 
neighbors  alone.  The  implication  was  clear: 
America,  In  the  role  of  policeman,  Intends  to 
keep  peace  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  the  other  side,  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Vietnamese,  the  North 
and  South  are  not  two  neighbors  who  hap- 
pen to  live  on  the  same  block.  They  are  resi- 
dents of  the  same  house  and  the  American 
policeman  is  guilty  of  invasion  of  privacy. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  this  viewpoint  or 
not,  in  fact,  whether  one  wishes  to  face  it 
or  not,  it  is  nonetheless,  what  the  other  side 
has  been  saying  for  years. 

And  today,  after  we  cut  away  the  agony 
and  complexity  of  the  past,  we  must  come 
face  to  face  with  that  central  fact.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Vietnamese,  the  war  Is  a  civil 
conflict  which  will  be  settled,  if  at  all,  only 
by  the  Vietnamese. 

Misunderstanding  of  the  facts  of  history 
has  led  to  misunderstanding  here  at  home. 

Those  who  took  the  time  and  made  the 
effort  to  understand  what  was  happening  in 
Vietnam,  sooner  or  later  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is,  indeed,  a  civil  conflict. 

And  because  they  believed  this,  they  felt 
that  our  Involvement  was  Immoral.  This 
feeling.  In  turn,  led  to  a  crisis  of  conscience 
among  many  of  our  own  people  and  often  to 
civil  disobedience,  particularly  by  the  younger 
generation,  not  merely  because  the  yoi^ger 
generation  had  to  fight  the  war  but  because 
the  younger  generation  began  to  understand 
the  war. 

All  of  the  debate  of  the  past  few  years 
sprang,  not  from  the  question  of  whether 
the  war  was  wlnnable  or  unwlnnable,  but 
from  the  growing  conviction  that  the  war  was 
unjust. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  did  not  take 
the  time  to  understand  the  war — and  its  com- 
plexity is  so  deep  that  this  position  is  under- 
standable too — those  particularly  who  fought 
other  wars  for  America,  could  not  see  where 
'\  this  war  was  any  different. 

"We  of  an  older  generation  fought  to  keep 
this  nation  free  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific," 
they  say.  "We  gave  our  lives  In  Korea.  What 
makes  you  so  special  that  you  take  It  upon 
yourself  to  Judge  this  war.  Maybe  you're  Just 
afraid  to  go  and  fight  like  we  did.  Maybe 
you're  getting  too  soft." 

Thus  does  the  division  deepen  and  the 
misunderstanding  grow.  The  tragic  flaw  of 
recent  American  leadership  has  been  its  in- 
ability to  understand  the  moral  implications 
of  Vietnam. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  the  aver- 
age American,  who  depends  on  his  leaders 
for  enlightenment,  cannot  fully  comprehend 
today  the  notion  of  an  unjust  war  and  can- 
not understand  why  we  do  not  win  and, 
therefore,  cannot  accept  dissent  at  home. 

And  yet,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  what 
is  needed  now  is  not  censure  and  division  but 
the  calm  and  enlightened  determination  to 
choose  one  of  only  two  alternatives  which  we 
have  left:  An  indefinite  American  presence 
in  Vietnam  or  the  liquidation  of  a  tragic 
situation. 

The  consequences  of  the  first  alternative 
are  clear — more  fighting,  more  killing,  greater 
cost,  deeper  division  here  at  home,  neglect  of 
our  other  priorities  and  all  of  this  with  little 
likelihood  of  a  diplomatic  settlement.  The 


only  concrete  achievement  would  be  the 
continued  propping  up  of  an  artificial,  un- 
representative, corrupt  and  unreformable 
military  dictatorship  in  Saigon. 

Our  willingness  in  word  to  accept  the  free 
choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  does  not  cor- 
respond to  our  over-willingness  indeed  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  regime  and  that  fact 
alone  presents  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
peace. 

And  so,  I  have  come  to  believe,  with  many 
other  Americans  and  with  many  other  elected 
officials  and  government  servants,  that  the 
United  States  must  simply  extricate  itself 
from  Vietnam  by  beginning  now  an  orderly, 
total,  relentless  and  publicly  announced 
withdrawal  and  disengagement. 

In  suggesting  such  a  course  of  action,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  set  a  specific  time- 
table. Withdrawal  is  not  going  to  occur  over- 
night. Nor  is  it  likely  to  occur  within  the 
artificial  limits  of  an  arbitrary  deadline. 

I  do  believe  that  the  orderly  and  systematic 
withdrawal  must  allow  for  adjustments,  not 
only  in  Vietnam  but  here  at  home. 

In  Vietnam,  withdrawal  should  be  accom- 
panied by  efforts  on  our  part  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  many  and  diversified 
political  forces  within  the  country  to  take 
on  renewed  life,  a  life  ruthlessly  and  thought- 
lessly suppressed  by  Saigon,  in  behalf  of  their 
own  future. 

The  key  question — indeed,  the  realistic 
question — is  not  when  the  last  man  will  leave 
Vietnam.  It  is  whether  or  not  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, are  committed  to  the  inevitable  and  to- 
tal withdrawal  of  all  forces  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible as  a  matter  of  policy.  The  chief  need  is 
to  be  publicly  and  irrevocably  committed  to 
disengagement. 

There  are  voices  which  say  we  simply  can- 
not withdraw,  as  if  this  were  a  simple  de- 
cision. 

It  is  not  a  simple  decision. 

It  challenges  the  American  people  to  face 
up  to  the  facts  and  we  have  been  notoriously 
unwilling  to  do  so  throughout  this  war. 

It  demands  of  our  leaders  the  courage,  the 
leadership  and  the  persuasive  powers  to  make 
such  a  decision  acceptable  to  many  who  be- 
lieve withdrawal  to  be  unthinkable. 

Such  things  are  never  easy. 

They  are  agonizingly  difficult. 

But  the  time  has  come.  Mr.  Nixon  must 
simply  summon  up  the  will  to  think  the  un- 
thinkable and  face  the  Inevitable.  It  will 
be  better  If  he  does  so  now  because  sooner 
or  later,  he  will  inevitably  be  forced  to  do  so 
anyway. 

I  believe  the  President  wants  to  end  this 
war. 

And  I  believe  that  his  recent  actions — par- 
ticularly the  withdrawal  of  60,000  American 
troops — are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

But  the  difference  between  his  position  and 
that  of  his  critics  Is  an  essential  difference. 

On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Nixon  hints  at  fur- 
ther reductions  in  troops  during  1970. 

But,  on  the  other,  he  solemnly  warns 
against  a  "disguised  American  defeat"  and 
hopes  to  "Vletnamize"  the  war. 

Those  who  disagree  with  his  policies,  while 
they  support  the  moves  he  has  already  taken, 
want  a  commitment  to  complete  withdrawal 
based  on  a  firm  Executive  decision  to  ex- 
tricate this  country  from  Vietnam. 

In  reality,  he  reserves  the  option  to  stay 
indefinitely  or  to  go  back  in  with  additional 
force,  presumably  at  the  point  where  Viet- 
namlzatlon  does  not  work  and  at  the  point 
where  the  Saigon  government  begins  to  fall 
apart. 

The  Saigon  government  knows  that. 

As  long  as  they  know  that  the  United 
States  is  not  totally  and  publicly  committed 
to  a  planned  withdrawal,  we  can  expect  noth- 
ing from  them  except  further  dependence. 

They  have  no  Intention  of  letting  us  go. 
And.  at  times.  It  seems  as  If  Mr.  Nixon  has 
no  Intention  of  letting  them  go. 

Therefore,  what  seems  at  first  glance  to  be 
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the  besinnlng  of  withdrawal  U  on  the  other 
sfde  of  S«  c^ln  a  formula  for  an  Indefinite 

^'*^d  that  18  the  point  at  which  we  dis- 
ag^J^not  on  the  desire  to  end  the  war  not 
on  the  desire  to  get  out,  and  not  even  on  the 
common'agreem'^nt  that  the  Vletname^ 
must  solve  their  own  problems.  Mr.  Nixon 
Ts  reluctant  to  commit  us  to  a  final  decision^ 
And  his  critics  suspect  that,  as  lo«B  ?!  ^^^  *^ 
his  policy  we  probably  are  committed  to  stay- 
ine  Indefinitely.  . 

I  have  not  come  to  the  decision  to  support 
a  committed  withdrawal  without  consider- 
ing  all  of  the  possible  dire  consequences 
lurking  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cold  war 

"^Nor  can  I  totally  censure  those  whose 
beliefs  based  on  the  assumptions  of  their 
own    experience    Immediately    after    Worid 

^At"hat  time  the  world  was  In  dire  need  of 

^?miS  hardware  of  Stalinist  com- 
munism was  locking  up  the  gates  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Russia's  Asian  partner  had  Just 
seized   the   most   populated    nation   in   the 

*  Wesoon  found  ourselves  in  a  bloody  con- 
flict  of  naked  aggression  in  Korea^  and  a 
movement  at  home  whicA  saw  a  Communist 
behind  every  State  Department  file  box. 

I  suspect  that  that  era  has  passed. 

But  two  Presidents  seem  to  tell  me  dii- 

^' Anrmany   policymakers   In    Washington 

^^^ey^warHrsternly  of  the  consequences 
if  we  take   the  unheard  of  step   and  leave 

^'^eT'pomt  to  Czechoslovakia  and  say: 
•See  the  Russians  have  not  changed.  And 
this 'should  rightfully  cause  us  ^o?""*- ^^^^^ 
And,  although  Russia  a'»'»„,^^'"^  .^kld 
come  to  the  brink  of  war,  we  are  still  ask^ 
to  Mve  under  the  shadow  of  the  international 
monoU^hlc    and    single-minded    Communist 

■^Tofrr^oment.  let  us  have  an  end  to  tr|^ 
Elowlng,  muttering,  and  warning  of  dark 
consequences  and  let  us  look  at  the  possible 
results  of  withdrawal.  c^„ti. 

Let  us  examine  the  contention  that  South 
Vietnam  will  go  Communist. 

And  before  we  rend  our  garments,  let  us 
also  admit  that  this  possibility  is  P«<=lsely 
admitted  by  President  Nixon.  In  saymg  that 
he^ould  have  no  objection  to  a  "« aed  V  et- 
nam  and  in  admitting  the  necessity  of  free 
elation,  he  is  admitting  the  possibility  of 

''TuT  thefe  IrrJtLr  possibilities  and  these 
ot?er  possibilities  are  Just  as  likely  to  occur 
when  we  announce  withdrawal. 

At  present,  literally  hundreds  of  non- 
Communist  political  factions  In  the  South 
m  the  least  of  which  Is  the  Buddhist,  are  In- 
active due  to  resentment  of  our  presen^y^ 
in  Jail  due  to  the  repression  of  the  Saigon 

"ls"lt  not  Just  as  likely  that,  with  our  steady 
departure  non-Communlst  ^"t^^^ietnam^ 
will  begin  to  exercise  Its  own  freedom  within 

*''?  am  noTsure  But.  In  any  event,  I  suggest 
thatThrvUbmty  Of  political  ^e  In  South 
Vietnam  will  be  encouraged  more  hy  our 
departure  than  by  our  consistent  ProPP'«| 
up   of   the   military   dictatorship   with   our 

^Tnd  wha^oMh:  mlUlon  South  Vietnamese 
in  the  armed  forces.  Like  all  armies,  they 
certalnlyTe  not  going  to  ^o  the  Job  asU,ng 
as  America  is  so  willing  to  shed  Its^blood  In 

'""perhaps.if  the  Saigon  govemmenj  Is  worth 

saving.  Its  million  men  Jurt  may  fight  for  It. 

Or  perhaps  they  might  overthrow  it 

Or   perhaps   the   regime   itself,   no   longer 

shielded  by  American  military  strength,  may. 


in  Its  desperation,  grant  the  f'eefon^^f 
Sve  the  liWlratlon  which  the  nation  needs. 

At  any  rate.  If  the  million  man  army  can- 
not  do  Ly  oi  these  things,  then  the  ques- 
UonaKain  arises  whether  we  ever  could  do 
so  or  whether  that  million  man  army  Is 
wort!^  being  shielded  by  American  «,ldiers. 

DUregardlng  the  other  possibilities,  now 
ever   opponents  of  withdrawal,  convinced  of 
In    im^r^nent    Communist    takeover,    have 
added  another  dire  consequence  and  that  is 
?he    possibility    of    mass    slaughter    in    the 

^w?do  not  know  If  this  will  happen.  There 
see^  t^  be  no  evidence  that  it  will  any  more 
than  there  Is  evidence  that  It  will  not. 
^erica  has  proven  itself  a  generom  na- 
tlonln  the  past.  Provision  can  be  made  for 
rXf  asvlum  and  even  additional  economic 
atdo^u^  Vietnam.  Certainly,  these  are 
legitimate  accommodations  to  make  in  re- 
tm-n  for  the  liquidation  of  the  war. 

And  what  of  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

If  one  accepts  the  domino  theory,  one  be- 

neves  tha*.  all  or  most  of  Southeast  Asia  will 

fall  mto  communist  hands  once  American 

troops  leave  South  Vietnam. 

And  vet,  one  of  the  most  compelling  sec- 
tlo^  Of  Defense  Secretary  Clifford's  narra- 
t  vf  which  documents  his  own  change  in 
toirlkJS.   concerns   the   other  countries   of 

Southeast  Asia.  »__„    •„    iq«7 

Returning  from  South  Vietnam  in   1967, 

Clifford  said:  ^j^ 

"It  was  strikingly  apparent  «»»*  t^*  °;°^' 
troop     contributing     countries     no     longer 
shared  our  degree  of  concern  about  the  war 
^all^.  he  said   "Was  in  no  hurry  to 
allocate  more  troops." 

^^e^Cmtnt  of  the  PhiUppines  advised 
president  Johnson  that  he  preferred  we  not 
So7  there  because  of  possible  adverse  pub- 

"VusTAna's  Prime  Minister,  Clifford  con- 
tinues "presented  a  long  lUt  of  reasons  Why 
Austr^la  was  already  close  to  its  maximum 

^Tew' Zealand  "made  It  clear  that  any  ap- 
predrble  increase  was  out  of  the  <i^<^^9^^ 
^nd  the  Prime  Minister  of  Slngapore^^when 
asked  to  help  with  troops,  said  he  saw  no 
Sstbinty  of"^  that  taking  Pj«^«  ^^^^'^f.  °' 
the  adverse  poUUcal  effect  In  Singapore^ 

Innally.  Clifford  looks  at  the  situation  In 
southeast  Asia  in  this  way: 

"The  security  of  the  Pacific  region  will  de- 
nenS^^^n  toe  ability  of  the  countries  there 
Lme^t^e  legitimate  growing  dem^ds  of 

^e^ovm  people.  No  "^V'^Thfrn  ifteml^ 
can  bring  to  bear  can  give  tl^e°J^'^«^. 
stability  or  popular  acceptance.  In  South- 
ed Asfa.  Mid  elsewhere  m  the  less  developed 
r«lon8  of  the  world,  our  ability  to  under- 
stlnd  and  to  control  the  basic  forces  that  are 
a^laju  a  very  limited  one.  We  can  advise, 
we  can  urge,  we  can  furnish  economic  ald_ 
But  tertian  military  power  cannot  bu^ld 
nations,  any  more  than  it  can  solve  the  social 
and  econoiilc  problems  that  face  us  here  at 

^'Tnd"  again,  a  few  months  ago.  President 
Nixon  in  hU  Pacific  doctrine,  told  the  Asians 
That  America's  vital  Interests  are  no  longer 
conceS^th  sending  massive  numbers  of 
Americans  to  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

As  in  South  Vietnam  itself,  withdrawal 
optL  ^  many  possibilities  aslt  does  p^ans 
fOT  southeast  Asia.  The  PO««>*'^"*y  °!.  '^. 
creased  economic  activity,  greater  concentre- 
tioTby  America  itself  on  broad  Progranis 
to  imnrove  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
^e  region  and  the  development  of  Indigenous 
democ?at^c%overmnents-all  these  things  are 
inS  as  Dosslble  as  the  facile,  automatic  re- 
Sons^  th^^ys,  take  away  American  troops 
and^he  inevitable  answer  Is  communism 

such  an  answer  is  not  only  nan-ow.  It  Is 
far  too  simplistic  for  a  complex  world   And 
t  be^aysTdefeatlsm  which  111  befits  Amer- 
ican   leadership.    In    place    of    our    single- 


minded  obsession  with  Vietnam    we  could 
today  be  using  our  technology  and  resources 

^"orotoe'TesTrr  about  America;,  rol. 
in  tSe  ^orid  comes  up  whenever  wahdrawa 
from  Vietnam  is  suggested.  What  about 
America's  commitments.  Will  our  woM  ever 
be  heeded  again.  Because  we  show  lack  of 
faith  win  not  our  relative  role,  vU-a-vls  the 
CoSinmilsts,    begin    to    decline    in    world 

^^?he  first  place,  no  nation  In  the  history 
of  the  world  has  ever  commlted  so  much  for 
so  long  a  period  In  so  many  places  through- 
out the  worid  and  stwck  by  Its  treattes  and 
a^eements  with  such  tenacity.  In  Vietnam 
alone,  that  commitment  has  amounted  to 
40  000  dead  Americans  and  more  than  •100 
bl  lion  over  the  course  of  8  years.   And  all 
this  despite  the  fact  that  there  Is  consider- 
able debate  about  the  genuineness  of  that 
Smmitment  in  the  first  place.  "nLUtments 
is  not  whether  we  honor  our  commitments 
because  our  activity  »^as  certainly  been  some 
commitment.  The  question   is  whether  we 
a°^  in  the  world  are  being  asked  to  do 
the  imoosslble.  Our  own  leaders  who  pose 
tws  q"Kn  evidently  believe  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  sees  us  as  the  superhuman 
transcendental  force  which  dares  not  to  put 
a  cening  on  how  far  It  is  Pr^Pared  to  ^ 
lest  the  rest  of  the  worid  react  with  utter 

'^^Anlyet.  the  rest  of  the  worid's  powers  can 
go  blithely  ahead  doing  Just  as  tbey  please— 
Ibandonlng  allies,  subverting  countries  and 

'' oSy  ^erica  Is  put  to  the  impossible  test^ 
If  we  dare  waver  for  a  moment-regardless 
of  the  merits-then  the  world  itself  wUl 
shake  with  concern. 

I   suspect   that   we   Judge   ourselves   too 

^Tbelieve  that  we  demand  a  standard  from 
ourselves  that  few  others  expect  and  that 
fewer  others  are  prepared  to  live  up  to. 
We  are  not  superhuman. 
We  do  not  by  ourselves  control  the  destiny 

of  the  world.  .,,  .  _ 

And  a  change  of  policy  in  Vietnam-^m  be 
greeted  throughout  the  worid  more  with 
relief  than  dismay   anyhow. 

Here  at  home,  it  is  another  matter. 
It  Is  said  the  President  fears,  privately, 
that  a  systematic  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
will  not  only  cause  us  to  lose  our  leadership 
Sslt?on  in\he  world  but  win.  as  Stejart 
llsop    said    last    week,    turn    the    nation 

'"^Sf needTot  bfa^nd  it  should  not  be. 
It  hardly  does  Justice  to  us  as  a  people. 
At  any  rate,  such  a  situation  remains  a 
leadership  problem.  If  the  President  and 
other  leaders  of  our  Nation  choose  to  per- 
mit us  to  turn  angrHy  upon  ourselves  It 
may  wen  happen.  But,  If  they  lead  us  out 
of  the  quagmire  in  Vietnam  into  a  con- 
structive and  hopeful  future,  no  such  con- 
clusion need  be  drawn.  ,„,t„hi» 

None  of  these  thoughts  are  comfortable. 

And  nothing  Ir  sure.  _4»v,^.»w«i 

Choosing    the    alternative   of   withdrawal 
has^Nlts  uncertainties. 

Birt  the  ambiguity  of  present  poUcy  pre- 

^^f  ^"suggesting  that  such  a  decision,  ar^ 
ticumed  by  enlightened  leadersh  p.  opens 
up  more  ^Ibllltles  for  America  than  pit- 

^^It'  open\tl>e  possibility  for  a  country 
united  once\,agaln  with  this  burden  lifted 

from  our  mlnfl^-  ^  _»_,   „- 

It   opens  thV  possibility   for   greater   at- 
tention to  our  domestic  problems. 
%.It  may  give  us^the  chance  to  chart  a  new 
^elS  policy,  concerned  with  turning  our 
Shno  Jgy  and  compassion  to  human  needs 
and  to  the  great  problems  of  bringing  peace 
and  stability  among  -*11  nations. 
Emerson-and  other-distinguished  Amert- 
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can  thinkers  after  him— hR'^e  spoVpn  about 
two  dlBtlnct  strains  In  the  American  spirit. 
One  IB  the  party  of  hope.  The  other  Is  the 
party  of  despair. 

I  beUere  we  have.  In  the  recent  past,  been 
too  often  concerned  with  the  Inhibitions 
of  the  party  of  despair. 

We  ^ave  been  generous.  We  have  been 
great.  Perhaps  we  have  saved  the  world. 

But  we  have  also  largely  conducted  our- 
selves in  the  world  as  if  the  most  dire  con- 
sequences were  also  the  most  real  and  im- 
mediate. And  feeling  this  way,  we  have  been 
very  reluctant  to  test  new  directions. 

Today,  I  think  It  Is  time  for  all  Americans 
not  to  Join  the  partisan  Interests  of  either 
Republicans  or  Democrats  but  to  join  the 
party  of  hope. 
Let  us  end  this  war  in  Vietnam. 
And  let  us  use  that  decision  as  a  de- 
parture point  for  shaping  a  more  stable 
and  hopeful  society  here  at  home  and  peace 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  read  this  resolution  many  many 
times.  It  is  a  short  resolution  and  appar- 
ently almost  nobody  disagrees  with  any 
one  clause  in  the  resolution.  About  all  it 
wiys  tethat  we  hope  peace  can  be  secured 
tn  Sonth  Vietnam.  Of  course,  everyone 
is  for  peace;  but  what  concerns  me  the 
most  is  that  almost  everyone,  including 
President  Nixon,  see»ns  to  read  things 
into  this  resolution  which  it  simply  does 
not  say. 

For  almost  2  years,  our  Government 
has  been  pursuing  what  might  be  called 
the  Clark  Clifford  plan.  Under  that  plan, 
it  was  determined  that  we  will  Vietnamize 
the  war  and  withdraw  our  troops  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  be  trained  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  protect  their  citizens 
against  mass  slaughter  for  mere  politi- 
cal and  religious  reasons.  Under  this 
plan,  troops  have  been  in  training  and  a 
major  effort  has  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion for  about  2  years.  Under  the  plan,  it 
reached  the  place  about  6  months  ago 
where  our  withdrawals  could  start  and  be 
coincided  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops  replacing  our  troops.  In  other 
words,  this  has  been  the  plan  for  about 
2  years  and  it  has  been  gradually  exe- 
cuted over  that  period  of  time.  I  do  not 
see  where  there  has  been  any  change  of 
policy  whatsoever. 

This  resolution  merely  says  that  we 
endorse  and  support  efforts  to  secure 
peace  in  Vietnam.  The  claims  that  this 
is  some  kind  of  a  resolution  to  endorse 
a  "new"  plan  or  that  it  is  some  kind  of 
an  endorsement  in  blank  for  further  ac- 
tion simply  cannot  be  justified  by  read- 
ing the  resolution.  In  fact  I  tend  to  agree 
with  those  who  say  the  resolution  itself 
does  nothing  other  than  to  afford  a  ve- 
hicle for  further  debate  in  the  House 
on  our  overall  policies. 

What  this  resolution  does  not  do  and 
what  neither  "doves"  nor  "hawks"  are 
not  talking  about  is  a  study  and  com- 
plete review  of  our  treaty  obligations 
with  Japan.  Following  World  War  n,  we 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Japan  under 
which  we  prohibited  them  from  rearm- 
ing and  in  return  we  agreed  to  furnish 
the  balance  of  power  in  that  area.  We 
did  this  on  the  theory  that  there  would 
be  less  risk  of  another  all-out  war  if  we 
furnished  the  balance  of  power  instead 
of  letting  them  become  strong  enough 
militarily  to  defend  themselves  against 


potential  enemies.  Due  to  their  devel- 
opment and  industrial  capacity,  Japan 
would  be  a  real  prize  for  China  or  Rus- 
sia and  an  aimed  force  sufiBcient  to  de- 
fend themselves  would  also  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  wage  war.  Our  policy  under 
this  treaty  may  have  been  partly  the 
reason  why  we  havernot  had  a  nuclear 
war  in  the  past  25  years  and  an  all-out 
mobilization  with  millions  being  killed; 
but  no  one  can  prove  what  would  have 
happened.  I  do  thirik  it  is  time  that  we 
faced  all  of  the  facts  involved  in  South- 
east Asia  and  meet  new  decisions  con- 
cerning our  alliances  both  with  Japan 
and  other  countries. 

My  vote  on  the  resolution  will  not  in- 
dicate that  I  think  that  the  resolution  is 
an  endorsement  of  any  particular  type 
of  action  and  I  believe  that  is  one  point 
upon  which  the  vast  majority  can  agree. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  assume  at  the  outset 
that  the  universal  desire  among  our  peo- 
ple is  to  end  the  tragedy  in  Vietnam  by 
achieving  a  just  peace.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  Who  is  there  among  us  who 
seeks  an  unjust  peace?  To  ask  the  ques- 
tion is  to  answer  it.  But  while  men  may 
agree  as  to  the  goal  of  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam,  reasonable  men  may  differ  as 
to  how  peace  is  to  be  achieved,  or  indeed, 
what  the  deflnltion  of  just  peace  is. 

Five  years  ago,  this  House,  in  near 
imanimity,  passed  another  resolution  to 
support  executive  policy  In  Vietnam.  I 
venture  to  think  few  of  us  who  voted  for 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  conceived  at 
that  time  that  our  action  would  be  uti- 
lized to  justify  the  sending  of  500,000 
American  troops  into  combat.  This 
House  has  received  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism since  that  time  for  abdicating  our 
responsibility  to  give  adequate  consid- 
eration to  the  contents  or  ramifications 
of  the  Tonkin  resolution. 

Now,  we  are  presented  with  another 
resolution  calling  for  support  of  execu- 
tive policy  in  Vietnam— a  resolution 
whose  contents  received  but  cursory  re- 
view in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  which  was  brought  before  us  imder 
a  rule  which  bars  all  amendatory  lan- 
guage, no  matter  how  pertinent  to  the 
issue.  As  our  able  and  distinguished  Re- 
publican colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley),  has  said— the  resolution  does 
not  even  incorporate  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  the  President's  policy— 
his  decision  to  withdraw  American  com- 
bat troops  from  Vietnam. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  serious  flaw 
in  this  resolution — an  ambiguity  which 
has  been  alluded  to  in  the  debate  on  the 
rule.  The  flaw  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  was  drafted  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  of  November  3.  In  that 
speech  the  President  holds  out  the  pros- 
pect of  our  indefinite  presence  in  Viet- 
nam at  some  undefined  level  of  involve- 
ment. Moreover,  he  does  not  foreclose  the 
possibility  of  some  future  escalation  of 
that  involvement.  But  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  body  of  this  resolution 
alluding  to  a  possible  escalation  of  the 
American  presence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stated  rationale  for 
adoption  of  this  resolution  is  to  present 
a  united  front  to  North  Vietnam— to 
convince  the  adversary  that  the  President 


speaks  for  all  the  American  people.  If 
that  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion, why  was  it  deemed  necessary  to 
stifle  any  measured  consideration  of  its 
contents  in  committee?  Why  was  it 
brought  here  under  a  gag  rule  in  defiance 
of  all  democratic  principles?  Would  it 
not  have  been  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  have  the  contents  of  this  resolution 
receive  the  most  thorough  and  reasoned 
consideration  of  which  this  House  is 
capable? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  all  like  to  see 
an  expression  emerge  from  this  House 
which  would  at  once  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent and  express  the  deepest  hopes  of 
the  American  people  in  their  desire  for 
a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  Such  an  ex- 
pression could  have  emerged  had  con- 
sideration been  given  to  the  amendatory 
language  advanced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  if  the  resolution  could 
have  incorporated  the  terminology  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  gentlelady 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
resolution,  for  the  subject  matter  is  in- 
finitely too  important  and  complex  to 
be  properly  disposed  of  by  435  Members 
of  the  House  in  such  circumstances  and 
with  so  little  consideration. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  recently  initiated  and  promoted  a 
patriotic  project  known  as  "Operation 
Speak  Out."  This  project  was  designed  to 
promote  national  unity  and  to  encourage 
the  American  people  to  show  their  sup- 
port of  their  CJovemment  in  its  efforts  to 
achieve  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  Many 
civic,  and  patriotic  groups  and  organiza- 
tions across  our  Nation  saw  the  merit  in 
"Operation  Speak  Out"  and  have  given 
it  their  support.  The  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  in  overwhelm- 
ingly adopting  the  "Peace  v-ath  Justice  in 
Vietnam"  resolution  can  in  some  measure 
be  attributed  to  the  great  support  of  the 
American  people  awakened  by  the  speech 
of  President  Nixon  on  November  3  and 
expressed  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  many  other  patriotic  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  for  patriots  to  be 
heard. 

The  message  of  the  true  patriot  is  a 
simple  one.  "My  country,  right  or  wrong. " 
A  patriot  will  not  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  by  word  or  deed.  A  patriot 
will  not  jeopardize  the  lives  of  his  coun- 
trymen, our  troops  on  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam,  by  seeking  to  imdermine  his 
country  before  world  opinion.  Patriotism 
does  not  mean  that  one's  country  is  al- 
wajrs  without  fault,  but  it  does  mean  that 
one  has  enough  love  and  respect  for  his 
homeland  to  try  to  correct  its  errors 
within  the  framework  of  its  laws.  Patri- 
otism does  not  mean  that  one  must  re- 
frain from  debate  or  dissent,  but  it  does 
mean  that  one  viewing  this  Nation  from 
beyond  its  boimdaries  should  see  only 
unity  of  purpose,  the  national  purpose, 
arrived  at  by  the  processes  of  government 
as  we,  the  people  have  designed  them. 
One  would  hope  that  the  world  could  see 
us,  as  a  country,  as  the  psalmist  of  the 
Scriptures  envisioned  when  in  Psalm  133, 
he  wrote: 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  It  Is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  In  unity. 


There  are  those  today  who  believe  in 
the  brotherhood  of  aU  mankind.  I  am  one 
of  them.  However,  there  are  those  who 
are  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  pa- 
triotic love  of  one's  country  is  incon- 
sistent with  4ove  of  all  mankind.  How 
would  these  exercise  their  love  of  man- 
kind? What  better  mechanism  to  serve 
mankind  is  there  than  the  United  States 
of  America?  If  they  are  not  prepared  to 
love  America  first,  one  has  reason  to 
doubt  that  their  professed  love  of  man- 
kind is  sincere.  Certainly  it  is  not  prac- 
tical. Rudyard  Kipling  helped  us  with 
this  dilemma  when  he  wrote: 

God  gave  all  men  all  earth  to  love. 

But  since  our  hearts  are  small, 

Ordained  for  each  one  spot  should  prove 

Beloved  over  all. 


Let  us  show  our  capacity  to  love  by 
loving  our  neighbor  first,  by  loving  Amer- 
ica first.  If  we  are  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live,  let  us  start 
at  home.  And  let  our  effort  be  in  peace, 
in  tolerance,  and  in  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  our  fellow  man.  Let  no  one  of 
us  think  that  he  has.a  monopoly  on  the 
desire  for  peace.  Let  no  one  of  us  set  our- 
selves up  as  judge,  because  to  do  so  is  to 
perhaps  cause  another  American  to  die 
in  Vietnam.  Let  us  go  forward  in  unity 
and  harmony,  toward  a  common  goal, 
peace  and  justice  in  all  the  world.  If  you 
doubt  that  this  is  America's  goal,  then 
vou  reject  the  lessons  of  history  and  the 
sacrifices  of  American   patriots   whose 
lives  have  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
have  the  freedom  to  reject  or  to  dissent 
with  impunity. 

Today  I  want  to  reaffirm  my  belief  in 
the  American  patriot,  patriots  like  the 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  who  to  a  man,  believe  that  the 
blows  which  their  country  called  upon 
them  to  strike,  were  struck  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  613,  on  its  face, 
would  seem  to  do  no  more  than  to  express 
the  hope  of  the  American  people  for  a 
just  peace,  approve  South  Vietnamese 
self-determination  through  free  and  open 
elections  and  support  the  President's 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace.  Cer- 
tainly I  support  the  negotiation  of  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  Vietnamese  self- 
determination  through  free  and  open 
elections. 

My  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution  is 
simply  an  expression  of  support  for  these 
objectives  and  for  all  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible efforts  by  the  President  to 
achieve  such  objectives. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  will  enhance  the 
possibilities  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam.  I  hope  that  this  is  the  case  but 
I  doubt  it.  In  any  event,  the  President 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  If  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment is  to  be  negotiated,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  must  negotiate  it.  In  such  an 
effort,  I  repeat,  he  certainly  has  my  sup- 
port. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
apparently  believe  that  the  resolution  has 
a  broader  significance.  The  President 
himself  appears  to  be  one  of  those  who 
would  give  this  resolution  such  signifi- 
cance. On  his  visit  to  the  House  last 


month,  lie  embraced  the  resolution  as  "a 
resolution  for  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam 
along  the  lines  of  the  proposal  I  made  in 
a  speech  on  November  3." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  was 
drafted  and  circulated  before,  not  after, 
the  President's  November  3  speech.  The 
drafter  of  the  resolution,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ,  and  its  floor 
manager,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays),  have  now  both  denied  that  the 
resolution  was  intended  to  or  that  it  does 
constitute  an  endorsement  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  President's  November  3 
statement  or  that  it  gives  advance  ap- 
proval to  any  action  the  President  might 
decide  will  improve  prospects  for  a  just 

peace.  ^  ,     . 

Their  action  in  doing  so  has  helped  me 
to  resolve  my  own  doubts  about  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  to  con- 
gress in  1959  a  Republican  President  oc- 
cupied the  White  House.  I  supported  his 
policies  when  I  thought  they  were  right 
and  opposed  them  when  I  thought  they 
were  wrong.  In  doing  so  I  ended  up  sup- 
porting his  foreign  policies  more  often 
than  most  Republican  Members.  But  as 
much  as  I  rfespected  President  Eisen- 
hower I  did  not  agree  with  everythmg  he 
did  nor  did  I  ever  give  him  a  blank  check 
for  any  policy  he  might  adopt. 

I  shall  try  to  follow  the  same  policy 
with  respect  to  President  Nixon,  reserv- 
ing judgment  on  his  policies  until  I  know 
what  they  are.  supporting  him  when  I 
think  he  is  right  and  opposing  him  when 
I  think  he  is  wrong.  ,  ^     ^ 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  resolution.  I  suppose  I  must 
say  that  I  do  so  not  because  I  oppose  a 
just  peace,  or  self-determination  in 
Vietnam,  or  because  I  secretly  hope  for 
a  Communist  victory.  One  would  think 
that  this  kind  of  unctuous  explanation 
would  be  unnecessary  in  a  body  of  this 
stature,  but,  unfortunately,  some  of  my 
recent  mail  and  a  few  of  the  statements 
of  my  more  hawkish  colleagues  Indicates 
the  contrary. 

No  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  even  op- 
pose '  the  language  of  the  resolution. 
WhUe  much  of  importance  is  omitted,  on 
its  face  the  measure  is  really  quite  in- 
nocuous. Nevertheless,  despite  all  the 
backing  and  filling  that  has  pervaded 
this  Chamber  today,  there  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  resolution 
has  been  offered  for  one,  and  only  one, 
purpose— to  give  a  total  endoi-sement  to 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  as  de- 
lineated in  his  November  3  speech.  That, 
to  my  mind,  is  far  from  innocuous,  and 
is  the  sole  reason  I  shaU  vote  "no"  on 
House  Resolution  613. 

When  I  think  of  some  of  Mr.  Nixon  s 
recent  handiwork:  the  appointment  of 
Clement  Haynsworth;  the  attempt  to 
delay  desegregation  of  southern  schools; 
the  abandonment  of  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  hearings;  the 
decision  to  let  the  Voting  Rights  Act  die: 
and  the  general  unconcern  for  pressing 
domestic  problems,  I  would  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  supporting  the  President's  war 
policies  even  if  I  thought  they  were 
sound— which  I  do  not.  I  would  be  much 
more  inclined  to  support  a  resolution 
that  we  turn  our  attention  back  to 
America.  '^ 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday I  voted  against  the  closed-rule 
procedure  under  which  this  resolution  is 
now  being  considered.  I  voted  against 
the  closed  rule  with  the  hope  and  the 
purpose  of  permitting  a  thorough  discus- 
sion and  promoting  a  definite  under- 
standing of  the  precise  meaning,  extent, 
and  appUcation  of  the  resolution.  Let  us 
remember  that  no  committee  hearings 
were  held  on  this  resolution  and  I  think 
every  Member  here  will  recall  that  the 
Congress  and  the  country  has  suffered, 
in  the  past,  some  sad  experiences  and  un- 
fortunate misunderstandings  about  the 
exact  meaning  and  appUcation  of  this 
tjrpe  of  resolution. 

However,  since  the  majority  approved 
the  closed-rule  procedure,  I  intend  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  on  the 
patriotic  and  practical  principle  that 
we  cannot  afford,  in  our  agonizing  pur- 
suit of  the  earliest  possible  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, to  give  any  further  ammimition  to 
the  Communist  propaganda  machine  to 
strengthen  the  determination  of  their 
people  or  provide  any  additional  grounds 
for  the  Hanoi  leaders  to  possibly  mis- 
understand the  general  willingness  of 
Congress  to  cooperate  with  oxu-  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  honorably  end  the 
Vietnam  war  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  ^     .  . 

The  resolution,  as  it  stands,  m  sunple 
language  and  substance,  proposes  only  to^ 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam,  proclaims  the  peaceful 
overtures  this  Government  has  ah-eady 
made,  again  advocates  the  principles  of 
free  elections  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  this  country's  willingness 
to  abide  by  them,  and  further  exhorts 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  do 

likewise. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  has, 
I  hope,  already  been  made  very  clear 
here;  namely,  that  this  resolution  is  not 
meant  or  intended  and  should  not  be 
construed    to    preendorse    and    preap- 
prove  every  and  any  future  specific  ac- 
tion that  the  Commander  in  Chief  may 
see  fit  to  take  in  his  plans  and  desire  to 
bring  the  earliest  possible  ending  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  With  that  understanding. 
House  Resolution  613  is  a  simple  and 
summary  reaffirmation  of  our  common 
desire  for  speedy  peace  in  Vietnam  which 
I   shall   support,    rather    than    take   a 
chance  of  strengthening  obvious  Com- 
munist strategy  to  prolong  the  war  m 
order  to  gain  the  most  advanUgeous 
terms  for  peaceful  agreement. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  two  un- 
related events— one  occuring  last  eve- 
ning and  the  other  this  morning— that 
touched  my  Ufe  and  my  thoughts  con- 
cerning our  terrible  dilemma  in  Vietnam, 
give  added  meaning  to  the  action  we  are 
about  to  take. 

As  we  aU  know,  last  evening  the  lottery 
system  was  again  brought  into  play  as  a 
method  for  helping  us  select,  as  a  nation, 
those  young  men  who  might  In  the 
future  be  called  upon  for  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and,  possibly,  even  In 
Vietnam  If  our  Involvement  in  the  con- 
flict there  is  to  continue. 

My  own  19-year-old  son,  Howard,  Jr., 
was  one  of  those  millions  of  young 
Americans  whose  Ufe  and  future— with 
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the  outcome  yet  to  be  determined— was 
affected  by  the  proceedings  last  evening 
at  selective  service  headquarters. 

Then,  this  morning,  I  was  ifivited  to 
attend  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House 
at  which  time  Vice  President  Agnkw  was 
to  award,  posthumously,  a  Medal  of 
Honor— the  Nation's  highest  military 
decoration — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  C. 
Graves,  of  Groton,  N.Y..  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  parents  of  Marine 
Corps  2d  Lt.  Terrence  C.  Graves  who  was 
killed  in  action,  in  Vietnam,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1968. 

Unhappily,  my  attendance  to  other 
duties  here  this  morning  prevented  my 
attendance  at  that  ceremony,  but  the 
packet  of  information  relating  thereto — 
including  a  photograph  of  Lieutenant 
Graves— has  since  been  delivered  to  my 

office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  some  long 
moments  in  the  quiet  of  my  office  this 
afternoon  looking  at  Lieutenant  Graves' 
photo— and  in  reading  and  rereading  the 
bare  statistics  of  his  short  life  as  well  as 
the  terse  words  of  the  citation  describing 
his  heroism  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
all  duty  in  the  action  near  Con  Thien.  in 
Vietnam,  a  year  ago  last  February  16 
when,  as  it  is  written,  "He  gaUantly  gave 
his  life  for  his  country." 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  col- 
leagues, that  Lieutenant  Graves  epito- 
mizes all  the  brave  and  gallant  young 
Americans  who  have  served — and  died — 
in  far-off  Vietnam,  even  as  my  son  epit- 
omizes those  other  young  Americans 
who  may  yet  be  called  to  such  duty,  all 
in  pursuit  of  something  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  which  is  called  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam.  . 

I  have  been  listening,  as  time  reqmred 
by  other  duties  has  permitted,  to  much 
of  the  debate  we  have  had  on  yesterday 
and  today  concerning  the  resolution  be- 
fore us.  It  has  been  an  interesting  and, 
I  think,  a  useful  debate.  I  would  have 
preferred — as  my  vote  on  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule  yesterday  indi- 
cates— that  it  was  not  as  narrowly  fo- 
cused as  it  now  necessarily  is  by  virtue 
of  the  closed  rule  that  was  adopted.  But 
I  believe  those  of  us  who  felt  that  way— 
and  sought  by  our  votes  to  open  this 
resolution  up  to  constructive  amend- 
ments— can  now  accept  House  Resolu- 
tion 613.  at  face  value,  for  what  it  actu- 
ally says  and  what  most  of  us  under- 
sttuid  it  to  mean. 

The  words  of  the  resolution  before  us 
stand  on  their  own  two  feet— if  words 
can  ever  be  considered  as  doing  so.  They 
are  words  expressing  the  American  peo- 
ples' desire  for  peace  in  Vietnam  in 
accordance  with  principles  that  none  of 
us  could  think  of  in  any  terms  other 
than  just.  They  are  words,  too,  reaffirm- 
ing our  long-held  national  commitment 
to  the  concept  of  self-determination  for 
all  peoples,  everywhere;  and  they  are 
words  declaring  our  traditiopal  convic- 
tion that  all  disputes  betweea  nations  or 
between  disputing  citizens  within  a  "na- 
tion might  better  be  settled  by  ballots 
rather  than  bullets.  In  short,  they  are 
words  defining  an  idea  for  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam — or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
trouble  spot  in  a  sadly  troubled  world — 
to  which  we  can  all  subscribe. 


I  shall  vote  for  that  idea — as  expressed 
by  this  resolution  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor — and  I  shall  do  so  gladly  smd 
without  resei-vations  because  I  can  find 
no  real  merit  in  the  semantical  questions 
or  occasionally  semipartisan  charges  that 
have  here  been  raised  about  its  true 
meaning  or  purpose. 

But,  after  all,  House  Resolution  613 
is  but  a  collection  of  words — and  almost 
any  other  combination  thereof  could 
have  served  the  sapie  purpose  so  there 
is  nothing  magic  about  these.  And  though 
our  acceptance  of  House  Resolution  613, 
by  whatever  margin  of  support  it  even- 
tually garners,  will,  I  think,  be  a  help- 
ful thing  for  the  Nation  and.  perhaps, 
for  the  cause  of  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam,  its  enactment,  alone,  will  not  pro- 
duce that  peace  we  all  so  ardently  desire. 
Its  enactment,  alone,  will  not  forestall 
the  future  selection  of  still  more  young 
Americans  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  nor  end, 
for  at  least  a  time,  such  tragic  but,  some- 
how, uplifting  award  ceremonies  as  took 
place  at  the  White  House  this  morning. 

Only  our  actions  from  now  on  with 
respect  to  our  dilemma  in  Vietnam  can 
do  that — actions  that,  largely,  will  have 
to  be  of  the  President's  determination 
and  for  the  direction  of  which  he  will 
need  all  the  courage  and  wisdom  any 
man,  even  with  God's  help,  can  summon 
forth. 

In  that  effort — an  effort  in  which  all 
of  us,  as  citizens,  will  at  least  indirectly 
participate — President  Nixon  shall  have 
my  continuing  support  and  prayers. 

For  I  believe  him  to  be  now  on  the 
right  track  toward  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

His  actions  in  that  respect  speak 
louder,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  words  he 
has  addressed  to  us  on  this  subject — 
knowing,  as  he  must,  that  every  time  he 
speaks  to  us  he  is  also  speaking  to  Hanoi 
and  to  those  other  nations  who  have,  im- 
fortunately.  assisted  Hanoi  in  her  sup- 
port of  the  efforts  of  the  Vietcong. 

The  most  significant  action  President 
Nixon  has  yet  taken  with  respect  to  re- 
directing our  Vietnam  policy  is,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
pointed  out  on  yesterday,  to  begin  the 
withdrawal  of  at  least  our  ground  troops 
from  the  conflict.  As  we  now  know,  our 
total  forces  in  Vietnam  are  now  down  to 
their  lowest  point  in  some  2  years,  and  I 
strongly  hope  that  there  will  soon  be 
further  announcements  from  the  White 
House  regarding  still  further  force  re- 
ductions. 

Such  troop  withdrawals — made  in  con- 
cert with  our  success  in  Vietnamizing 
such  actual  ground  combat  as  may  still 
go  on— lies  at  the  heart,  as  Mr.  Findley 
has  noted,  of  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
plan  by  which  the  President,  in  his  own 
words,  hopes  to  "bring  the  war  to  an  end 
regardless  of  what  happens  on  the  nego- 
tiating front." 

I  believe  the  American  people — or  a 
substantial  majority  of  them — appre- 
ciate and  support  Mr.  Nixon's  action  in 
this  respect,  for  a  winding  down  of  the 
war  insofar  as  we  are  concerned,  and 
that  they  also  understand,  given  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem,  that  deescalation 
in  this  fashion  can  only  properly  be  di- 
rected by  the  President  and  that,  given 


the  hazards  it  may  call  into  play  for 
both  our  remaining  forces  in  Vietnam 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  people  them- 
selves, this  process  cannot  be  hurried  too 
much,  will  take  some  time  to  work  out 
even  from  the  logistical  standpoint,  and 
that  a  stated  deadline  for  the  comple- 
tion of  such  withdrawals — whether  self- 
imposed  by  the  President  and  so  pub- 
licly annoimced  or  whether  imposed  upon 
him  by  action  of  the  Congress — would 
not  be  helpful  and  might,  indeed,  even 
be  counterproductive  insofar  as  any  hope 
of  useful  negotiations  may  remain. 

Believing,  as  I  have  said,  that  there 
is  a  substantial  majority  of  popular  sup- 
port for  such  a  policy,  along  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  its  complications,  I  had 
also  hoped — if  the  previous  question  on 
the  rule  had  been  voted  down  on  yester- 
day— that  then  Mr.  Findley  could  have 
been  recognized,  as  had  been  his  pur- 
pose, to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution before  us  inserting  therein  the 
thrust  of  his  own  separate  resolution- 
House  Resolution  564 — of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  endorsing  this  withdrawal 
policy  and  urging  its  continuation  by 
the  President.  The  additional  words  that 
would  have  thus  been  added  to  House 
Resolution  613  were  these: 

"and  supports  the  President's  expressed 
determination  to  withdraw  our  remaining 
ground  combat  forces  at  the  earlleet  practi- 
cable date", 

Reference  being  had,  of  course,  to 
House  of  Representatives  support  of  that 
policy  and  emphasis  being  given,  to  re- 
flect popular  opinion,  on  that  phrase  "at 
the  earliest  practicable  date." 

For  it  would  be  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  average  American  believes 
we  have,  by  now,  more  than  fulfilled 
whatever  commitment  we  may  once  have 
had  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  in 
pursuit  of  helping  them  preserve  their 
freedoms,  and  that  it  is  past  time  for 
them,  in  their  developing  strength,  albpit 
with  some  continuing  assistance  from'us 
for  some  montlis  yet  to  come,  to  take  o^r 
"their  war"  once  again  and  to  go  on  to 
win  it,  if  they  possibly  can,  for  we  have 
long  since  learned  the  hard  way  that  we 
cannot  win  it  for  them. 

I  would  like  it  to  be  noted,  for  the  rec- 
ord, then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  613,  specifically 
includes — though  this,  unfortunately, 
cannot  now  formally  be  made  a  part  of 
that  resolution's  wording — my  support  of 
our  withdrawal  policy,  and  of  the  "Viet- 
namization"  of  whatever  remains  of  the 
confiict,  and  should  be  taken  to  indicate 
my  iirging  of  the  President  to  complete 
the  withdrawal  of  at  least  all  our  ground 
forces  from  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

In  .so  saying,  I  am  not  purposely  ignor- 
ing the  opinions  of  a  solid  and  vocal  mi- 
nority viewpoint  within  my  own  congres- 
sional district — at  least,  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  minority  viewpoint — that  worries  about 
the  timing  of  such  a  withdrawal  process, 
wants  it  speeded  up  even  further  by  the 
President,  or  at  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
gress, if  necessary,  and  even  beyond  that 
point  worries  about  the  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  our  attempt  to  "Vietnamlze"  the 
war  with  its  possible  connotations  of  an 
Intent  on  our  part  to  go  on  prolonging 


the  conflict,  with  its  death  and  destruc- 
tion, through  our  support  of  the  present 
Saigon  regime,  though  the  burden  of  that 
death  and  destruction  would  shortiy  be 
carried  less  and  less  by  us  and  more  and 
more  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  this  minority 
viewpoint  ask.  in  truth,  some  legitimate 
policy  questions — questions  to  which  we 
have  not,  in  our  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  613,  really  addressed  our- 
selves. ,  ^  ,  . 
To  them,  permit  me  merely  to  say,  let 
the  debate  go  on — as  it  will  in  any 
event — but  let  it  go  on  through  construc- 
tive channels,  not  in  the  streets  where 
foreign  policy  cannot  be  made,  but  here 
in  such  places  as  this  Chamber,  and 
through  the  more  familiar  and  tradi- 
tional manner  of  working  of  our  govern- 
mental institutions. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  does 
not  not  preclude  such  an  event — it  may. 
in  fact,  encourage  such  a  process  and,  if 
so,  that  is  another  reason  why  I  am  glad 
to  vote  for  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  face  together— as  a 
Congress  and  as  a  Jiatlon — one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  ever  encountered 
in  the  history  of  this  RepubUc.  That 
problem  is  composed  of  mistaken  public 
attitudes — and  presidential  decisions  in 
past  years  that  have  proven  to  be  un- 
wise but  that  more  alert  and  more  re- 
sponsible Congresses  in  those  years  might 
have  prevented;  it  Is  composed,  too,  of 
our  awareness  of  our  responsibility  to 
those  yoimg  men  who,  by  lot,  may  have 
been  chosen  last  night  for  future  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  in  such  places  as 
Vietnam,  and  of  the  selfless  sacrifice  the 
parents  of  such  as  2d  Lt.  Terrence  C. 
Graves  have  made  in  behalf  of  this  Na- 
tion's often  uncertain  purposes,  a  sacri- 
fice that,  somehow,  must  not  altogether 
have  been  made  in  vain. 

It  is  a  heavy  burden  we  bear — ^but  a 
burden  we  must  bear,  along  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  with  all  the  courage  and  wis- 
dom we  can  summon  forth. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we 
are  today  considering  the  House  resolu- 
tion for  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam,  I  would 
like  to  offer  as  substantiating  evidence 
of  the  people's  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  the  results  of  a  survey  which 
I  recently  conducted  among  my  con- 
stituents. 

This  survey,  which  was  sent  to  all 
my  constituents — over  688,000 — indicates 
that  the  great  majority  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vietnam  policy.  The  pre- 
liminary results  have  been  tabulated  as 
follows : 

I  support  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  plana: 
60 -^'r. 

I  favor  immediate  unilateral  wltlidrawal  of 
all  troops:  23%. 

I  favor  an  all-out  effort  to  win  the  war 
In  Vietnam:  17%. 


Mr.  Chairman,  judging  from  the  opm- 
ions  of  my  constituents,  I  believe  that 
congressional  approval  of  this  resolution 
will  indicate  that  the  views  of  the  people 
are  truly  represented  in  the  Halls  of 
Government. 

These  views  from  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land's Fifth  Congressional  District  cor- 
relate highly  with  the  recent  Gallup  poll 
conducted  on  the  final  day  of  the  Novem- 
ber Vietnam  moratorium  which  indicated 


that  only  one  adult  in  five  backs  the  war 
protesters  who  favor  immediate  and  total 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam. 

I  firmly  believe  that  most  Americans 
now  reaUze,  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
November  3  speech,  that  this  country  is 
committed  to  a  just  and  honorable  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  confiict.  Most  Ameri- 
cans want  our  boys  to  come  home  but 
they  are  aware  of  the  time  element  re- 
quired for  a  true  and  effective  Vietnami- 
zation  of  the  war.  It  is  clear  that  grad- 
ual withdrawal  is  the  only  feasible  or 
possible  alternative  for  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  American  citi- 
zens around  the  coimtry  who  are  articu- 
lating the  views  of  the  silent  majority  in 
letters,  opinion  polls,  demonstrations, 
and  many  other  forms — to  listen  and  to 
heed  their  call  by  exhibiting  a  resound- 
ing measure  of  support  for  our  President 
through  approval  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  have  today  voted  in  support  of  the 
President's  efforts  to  find  a  just  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  have  done  so  with 
strong  reservations.  I  regret  that  the 
House  resolution  made  not  mention  of 
scheduled  troop  withdrawals,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  I  most  adamantiy  en- 
dorse. I  will  continue  to  seek  aggres- 
sively fiu-ther  commitment  from  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  TBg&id. 

I  further  consider  it  not  only  the  right 
of  the  Congress  to  advise  the  President 
in  his  efforts  toward  peace,  but  I  submit 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  do  so.  I 
intend  to  fulfill  this  obligation. 

In  the  drafting  of  this  resolution.  I 
would  have  much  preferred  the  version 
cosponsored  in  the  Senate  by  my  Mon- 
tana colleagues.  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Lee  Metcalf.  However.  I  would  go  be- 
yond this  resolution  also,  in  expressing 
the  imqualified  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  end  this  disastrous  war  and 
bring  peace  to  Southeast  Asia. 

I  can  support  this  resolution  in  that  it 
is  designed  as  an  effort  toward  peace.  But 
this  must  not  be  construed  as  congres- 
sional approval  of  a  blank  check  for  fu- 
ture actions  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  and  quite  frankly 
I  was  first  disposed  to  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution. However,  the  more  I  listened  to 
the  variety  of  interpretations  that  are 
possible  and  the  doubtful  value  and  effect 
of  the  resolution  itself  has  convinced 
me  to  cast  my  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

With  all  the  soimd  and  the  fury  of  the 
discussion  in  these  hours  of  debate,  the 
ambiguity  of  the  resolution  stands  out. 
It  badly  needs  clarification  and  amend- 
ment. This  is  the  reason  I  voted  against 
the  previous  question  and  against  the 
closed  rule.  The  haste  with  which  the 
bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  without 
hearings  suggests  that  it  badly  needs 
perfecting  amendments. 

Let  me  say  in  spite  of  my  vote  against 
this  vague  and  imperfect  resolution  I 
want  it  to  be  knovra  that  I  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  liqui- 
dating this  war  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
It  was  because  of  this  position  that  I  re- 
cently cosponsored  a  resolution  that  of- 
fered more  direction  to  the  President. 
This  resolution  stated: 


Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  should  be 
systematically  withdrawn  on  an  orderly  and 
fixed  schedule— neither  precipitate  nor  con- 
tingent on  factors  beyond  our  control— to 
extend  only  over  such  period  of  time  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  (a)  provide  for  the 
safety  of  United  States  forces,  (b)  secure  the 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war,  (c)  as- 
sist any  Vietnamese  desiring  asylum,  and  (d) 
enable  the  United  States  to  make  an  orderly 
disposition  of  Its  faculties  in  South  Vietnam. 


Unfortunately,  this  resolution  did  not 
receive  the  "legislative  speed-up"  of 
House  Resolution  613.  We  are  now  faced 
with  a  vote  on  a  resolution  that  is  sus- 
ceptible to  many  interpretations. 

Even  though  this  House  Resolution 
613  is  vague,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  pro- 
vides blanket  authority  for  the  Pres- 
ident in  South  Vietnam.  Indeed  the  two 
original  sponsors  from  Dur  side  of  the 
aisle,  Mr.  Hays  and  Mr.  Wright,  said 
that  this  resolution  was  to  be  a  "peace" 
not  a  war  resolution.  All  Members  of  this 
House  desire  peace,  but  as  has  been 
pointed  out  so  many  times,  there  is  con- 
siderable division  as  to  the  means  to 
achieve  peace.  I  am  convinced  that 
whatever  the  vote  on  this  resolution, 
each  Member  of  this  Chamber  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  constructively  on  Viet- 
nam. I  certainly  intend  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  related  point  I  wish  to 
make.  This  resolution  can  be  interpreted 
as  an  imqualified  endorsement  of  the 
President's  NovMnber  3  speech.  This  can 
be  seen  from  the  words  of  the  President 
himself  In  his  unprecedented  appear- 
ance before  this  Chamber  in  which  he 
said: 

Over  300  Members  of  the  House  1"  ad  Joined 
in  sponsoring  a  resolution  for  a  just  peace 
In  Vietnam  along  the  lines  of  the  proposal 
that  I  made  In  a  speech  on  November  3. 

In  addition,  the  media  has  Interpreted 
this  resolution  as  an  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  President's  policy.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  interpretation,  nor  do 
I  think  it  a  fair  and  legitimate  evalua- 
tion. For  myself.  I  choose  to  reserve  judg- 
ment on  the  President's  handling  of  the 
war,  yet  I  must  admit  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  rhetorical  November 
3  statement  that  seems  more  bellicose 
than  the  President's  prior  statements 
on  Vietnam. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  supporting  the 
President  in  foreign  affairs,  but  given 
the  divisive  nature  of  this  war,  the  Presi- 
dent must  be  judged  by  his  actions. 

In  place  of  a  clear  statement  of  inten- 
tion, we  have  the  November  3  speech  and 
several  informal  reports  that  are  con- 
fusing and  somewhat  contradictory  to 
say  the  least.  There  are  reports  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  continue 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  unannounced, 
yet  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  our  support 
troop  commitment  will  be  on  the  order 
of  150\OOO  to  200,000  for  the  foreseeable 
future>5^us,  I  feel  that  It  Is  Imperative 
for  the  Pifei*ept— perhaps  at  his  De- 
cember 8  nw4  conference — to  specify 
his  plans  ana  timetable  for  Vietnam. 

There  are  other  steps  the  PresldMJt 
could  take. 

He  must  rapidly  appoint  a  leadmg  well- 
known  negotiator  to  the  Paris  talks  to 
keep  these  negotiations  viable.  Most  Im- 
portantly we  must  actively  use  our  in- 
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fluence  to  make  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  more  representative  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  seems  foolhardy  to  speak  of  "Viet- 
namization"  of  the  war  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  is  held  In  such 
low  esteem  by  Its  own  citizens.  I  have 
commented  on  numerous  occasions  on  the 
vital  aspect  of  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  President's  speech  of  November 
3  and  this  resolution  do  nothing  to  take 
this  vital  factor  into  account.  Finally. 
the  President  must  continue  to  reduce 
the  level  of  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  given  my 
grave  doubts  about  the  current  direction 
of  this  war,  the  desire  of  the  present 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
broaden  its  base  or  facilitate  free  elec- 
tions, and  the  uncertain  pace  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  U.S.  commitment.  I  will 
not  support  this  resolution.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  President  as  he  takes 
constructive  steps  toward  the  liquidation 
of  this  Vietnam  quagmire. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday the  House  of  Representatives 
Dasse<},the  rule  on  House  Resolution  613. 
entitled. "Toward  Peace  With  Justice  in 
Vietnam,"  thus  limiting  debate  and  clos- 
ing the  resolution  to  amendment.  I  voted 
against  that  action. 

Today,  I  plan  again  to  vote  against  this 
resolution,  which  I  view  as  a  hastily  con- 
ceived, open-ended,  and  ill-defined  com- 
mitment. 

This  resolution  does  not  give  the  Pres- 
ident any  power  he  does  not  already  have. 
It  does  not  add  to  his  flexibility,  but 
rather  places  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  most  inflexible  position  and  one 
which  detracts  from  its  ability  to  operate 
as  a  separate  imit  from  the  executive 
branch — which  is.  perhaps,  its  greatest 
strength.  By  our  action  here  today,  we 
abrogate  this  power,  and  on  a  subject 
which  causes  such  a  great  distress  to  the 
people  of  our  coimtry  and.  indeed,  to  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

House  Resolution  613  is  the  first  Viet- 
nam resolution  to  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  In  5  years.  It  was  drafted 
prior  to  the  President's  November  3, 
1969  policy  statement  and  was  not  in- 
tended, therefore,  to  specifically  support 
that  policy. 

Despite  this  fact,  the  President 
thanked 'the  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion on  November  13  for  their  complete 
endorsement  of  his  policy  as  stated  on 
November  3.  On  that  same  day.  the 
resolution  was  reported  out  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  after  only  1 
hour  and  20  minutes  of  closed-door  con- 
sideration and  without  any  hearings.  It 
was  brought  up  on  the  floor  yesterday 
under  a  closed  rule,  which  limited  de- 
bate and  prevented  amendment.  This 
series  of  hasty  steps  has  not  only  added 
to  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  resolution,  but  has  been  a 
mockery  of  the  legislative  responsibili- 
ties of  this  body. 

The  very  simplicity  of  this  resolution 
-belies  the  great  complexities  of  the  Issues 
involved.  We  In  the  Congress  must  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  attack  extremely 
complex  problems  such  as  this  with 
oversimplified  solutions  and  insufiScient 
means.  We  have  sought  to  resolve  a  his- 
tory of  conflict  in  Vietnam  through  an 
hour-and-a-half     closed-door     hearing 


and  less  than  4  hours  of  debate.  We  in 
the  Congress  owe  more  than  this  to  the 
American  people. 

I  am  especially  concerned,  further- 
more, that  some  of  the  constructive  sug- 
gestions of  many  of  my  colleagues  con- 
cerning this  resolution  have  been  pre- 
cluded under  this  rule.  For  example,  the 
language  introduced  by  Representative 
Paul  Pindley  in  House  Resolution  564 
stated: 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  substantial  re- 
ductions In  the  United  States  ground  com- 
bat forces  m  Vietnam  already  directed  are 
In  the  national  Interest  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  supported  In  his  expressed  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  our  remaining  such 
forces  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  President  has  clearly  expressed  his 
support  for  this  language  in  a  letter  to 
Representative  Findley.  However,  this 
language,  which  is  only  one  example  of 
many  constructive  suggestions,  has  not 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  being 
introduced  on  the  floor.  There  has  been 
no  chance  to  add  or  change  so  much  sus 
one  single  word  of  this  resolution. 

I  do  not  support  House  Resolution  613 
for  these  reasons,  and  for  one  other  very 
critical  reason.  And  that  is  this.  We  in 
the  Congress  should  have  learned,  I  be- 
lieve, the  inherent  dangers  of  such  open- 
ended  resolutions  as  House  Resolution 
613.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  has 
been  mentioned  several  times  already 
this  afternoon  as  an  example.  And  I 
think  that  the  simple  facts  are  clear: 
resolutions  of  this  kind  are  often  easy  to 
pass,  but  are  very,  very  difiBcult  to  repeal. 
As  experience  has  shown,  the  language  in 
resolutions  such  as  this,  while  susceptible 
to  the  problem  or  issue  at  hand,  can 
often  be  made  to  flt  any  set  of  clrcimi- 
stances  in  the  future,  no  matter  how 
much  conditions  may  have  changed. 
Moreover,  this  resolution  allows  the 
President  to  pursue  such  divergent  al- 
ternatives as  escalating  the  war  or  mak- 
mg  a  precipitous  withdrawal  of  our 
forces — neither  of  which  extreme  alter- 
natives countenance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  resolution 
will  be  viewed  by  many  as  a  vaguely 
worded  expression  of  general  support  for 
the  President  In  his  efforts  to  extricate 
this  country  from  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of 
its  supporters  intend  it  to  be  exactly 
that.  But  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  us 
here  recall  all  too  clearly  another  such 
general  expression  of  support,  which  was 
employed  in  circumstances  and  for  pur- 
poses well  beyond  the  remotest  inten- 
tions of  those  who  voted  for  it  only  five 
years  ago.  And  yet,  this  body  devoted 
more  effort  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  than  we  have 
to  this,  its  successor. 

I  have  said  that  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  withdraw  our  troops  and 
I  will  support  his  greater  efforts  in  this 
direction.  I  now  reaflBrm  that  support. 
But  I  should  not  endorse  a  blanket  state- 
ment which  reads  as  an  open-ended 
commitment  to  continue  our  effort  In 
South  Vietnam  until  such  time  as  forces 
beyond  the  control  of  this  body  decree 
otherwise. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  613 


which  Is  designed  to  bring  about  peace 
with  justice  in  Vietnam.  Since  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Richard  Nixon  went  to  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  with  his  Vietnam  policy,  I  have 
received  untold  numbers  of  letters  indi- 
cating my  constituency's  support  of  the 
President  and  asking  me  to  lend  my  sup- 
port wherever  and  whenever  possible  to 
his  program. 

It  takes  two  to  negotiate,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  Htuioi  feels  they  can  wait  us 
out,  particularly  when  they  view  the 
demonstrations  throughout  our  counti-y 
which  lend  credence  to  the  statement 
that  we  are  divided  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam.  Who,  but  the  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  are  closely  associated  with  the  peo- 
ple, can  come  most  nearly  to  correcting 
this  false  impression.  Only  when  the 
ConununUts  are  convinced  that  this 
country  is  united  in  their  efforts  and 
goals  in  Vietnam,  can  we  sit  across  the 
negotiating  table  from  them  with 
strength  In  our  convictions  and  attain 
some  goals  toward  peace.  The  adoption 
of  this  resolution  will  give  the  President 
the  sjmibol  of  unanimity  he  needs  to 
move  swiftly  ahead  on  his  progrsun  for 
peace. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  proponents  of  this  resolution  who 
have  said  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter. 
It  is  above  partisanship  and  I  would  take 
the  same  position  I  take  today  were  there 
a  Democratic  President  in  the  White 
House.  I  conceive  the  issue  presented  by 
this  resolution  to  be:  Should  this  House 
give  blanket  approval  to  the  President's 
policies  in  Vietnam  without  being  fully 
aware  of  what  those  policies  are  and 
where  they  may  lead? 

Taken  In  the  abstract,  who  can  find 
fault  with  the  language  in  this  resolu- 
tion? We  are  all  for  peace.  We  are  all  for 
a  just  peace.  We  are  all  for  negotiations 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  just 
peace.  All  of  us  want  this  horrible  war 
to  be  over  and  our  troops  returned  to 
their  homes. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  words  in  this 
resolution  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
abstract.  President  Nixon  gave  new 
meaning  to  the  words  of  the  resolution 
when  he  appeared  in  the  House  on  No- 
vemjjer  13  and  referred  to  this  resolution 
as  "a  resolution  for  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam along  the  lines  of  the  proposal  that  I 
made  in  a  speech  on  November  3. "  He  also 
in  that  statement  described  supporters 
of  the  resolution  as  "well  over  a  majority 
supporting  the  policy  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States."  The  President's 
statements  make  this  resolution  a  policy 
statement,  for  no  matter  how  vehement- 
ly those  who  support  this  resolution  may 
deny  any  connection,  one  exists.  It  can- 
not be  gainsaid  that  he  added  a  very  im- 
portant element.  His  speech  of  November 
3  has  become  an  inseparable  part  of  this 
bill.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that 
we  must  know  the  full  implications  of 
his  policy  statements  in  that  speech  be- 
fore we  approve  this  resolution.  No  effort 
was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  determine  these. 

Why  did  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  not  hold  hearings  on  this  resolu- 
tion? Why  should  Members  of  the  House 


be  prevented  from  presenting  their  ideas 
and  amendments? 

I  would  have  thought  that  the  after- 
taste of  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  still  in  Members'  mouths,  strong 
enough  to  require  a  strict  and  carefxil 
analysis  of  any  resolution  approving 
Presidential  action  in  Vietnam  both 
retrospectively  and  prospectively  as  this 
does.  It  is  clear  from  this  debate  that 
this  resolution  has  as  many  meanings  as 
there  are  Members  of  this  House.  There 
is  difference  and  contradiction  of  its 
meaning  even  among  its  sponsors. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  allegory  of  the 
three  blind  men  who  felt  different  parts 
of  an  elephant  and  came  to  differing 
views  on  what  the  elephant  represented. 
Proponents  say  this  resolution  is  no  af- 
firmation of  any  poUcy.  They  reject  the 
President's  interpretation  and  say  "that 
does  not  control.  It  is  what  we  in  this 
House  mean  It  to  say."  But  this  resolu- 
tion specifically  Is  an  affirmation  of  the 
President's  efforts,  of  what  he  has  done. 
His  views,  therefore,  of  what  he  con- 
ceives the  effect  of  this  resolution  to  be 
will  control  his  actions.  No  matter  what 
is  said  In  this  House  to  the  contrary,  this 
resolution  will  be  heralded  far  and  wide 
as  support  for  the  President's  Novem- 
ber 3  statement  by  this  House. 

What  are  the  implications  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Vletnamlzation  policy  which  Is 
said  by  his  administration  to  be  the  path 
to  peace?  Does  that  policy  mean  that  we 
will  stay  in  Vietnam  in  force  if  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  fall? 

Does  it  mean  that  tWs  Government 
will  support  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  until 
the  next  Vietnamese  election?  Do  the 
proponents  of  this  resolution  approve 
the  indefinite  open  endedness  of  the 
Vletnamlzation  process  even  if  it  takes 
many  years?  That  possibility  is  certainly 
in  prospect,  for  the  administration  In  its 
statement  of  agreement  with  Japan  on 
Okinawa  asked  for  the  use  In  1972  of  that 
island  for  our  planes  in  the  event  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  still  going  on. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions 
that  come  readily  to  mind.  What  are 
the  answers  to  these  questions?  The 
answer  given  by  the  committee  on  the 
floor  is  "read  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion." as  though  it  had  the  answers 
which  obviously  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  might  have  been 
a  most  constructive  debate,  one  that 
might  have  resulted  in  fashioning  a  reso- 
lution in  which  all  of  us  could  take  pride. 
But  this  debate  was  doomed  from  the 
beginning  because  of  lack  of  time  for 
members  to  speak  their  thoughts  and 
because  of  the  closed  rule  procedure 
which  forbade  amendments. 

The  Vietnam  issue  is  much  too  com- 
plex to  be  treated  In  this  arbitrary  man- 
ner which  does  little  justice  to  the  resolu- 
tion or  to  the  great  traditions  of  this 
House.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in 
the  case  of  Towne  v.  Eisner,  245  U.S.  418 
said: 

A  word  is  not  a  crystal,  transparent  and 
unchanged.  It  Is  the  skin  of  a  living  thought 
and  may  vary  greatly  In  color  and  content 
according  to  the  drcumstancee  in  the  time 
In  which  It  Is  used. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  words  of  this 
resolution  may  be  given  implications  and 
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meanings  unknown  even  to  the  spon- 
sors—that it  may  be  used,  even  as  was 
the  Bay  of  Ttonkin  resolution,  to  laxinch 
Presidential  initiatives  not  intended  by 
those  £«>provlng  it.  I  want  to  know  what  I 
am  voting  for  before  I  give  my  approval 
to  an  Important  policy  measure  of  this 
kind.  There  has  not  been  adequate  de- 
liberation given  to  this  resolution.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
voting  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
613.  Some  time  ago,  I  cosponsored  a  reso- 
lution which  was  similar  to  the  one  which 
is  presentiy  imder  consideration. 

With  the  language  of  this  resolution 
before  us  it  seems  to  me  Impossible  to 
do  other  than  support  It.  Certainly  few 
would  willingly  express  opposition  to  the 
objectives  stated  therein. 

We  do  support  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  we  affirm  the  hope  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  such  a  peace. 
Therefore  It  would  seem  to  me  that  sup- 
port should  be  automatically  forthcom- 
ing. 

Now  I  csui  understand  that  many  peo- 
ple do  not  Uke  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  am 
not  happy  about  it  myself.  Many  wish 
to  differ  with  the  President  about  his 
conduct  of  the  peace  negotiations  and 
his  management  of  our  withdrawal.  I 
certainly  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to 
criticize  these  activities  whenever  I  deem 
it  advisable,  but  I  do  not  consider  that 
this  resolution  limits  me  in  any  way  in 
such  criticism. 

Having  now  experienced  several  of 
these  "sense  of  Congress"  resolutions  in 
moments  of  international  crises,  I  am 
free  to  say  that  I  have  very  grave  reser- 
vations about  their  value.  Circumstances 
change  and  factual  situations  change 
and  the  tact  remains  that  there  are  bet- 
ter ways  of  supporting  a  Presidential 
search  for  peace  than  by  means  of  con- 
gressional resolutions. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  resolution  is 
needed  to  express  the  hope  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
and  the  belief  that  President  Nixon  does 
seek  peace  there. 

I  feel  that  this  is  true,  but  having  the 
resolution  before  us  one  would  not  wish 
for  international  reasons  to  do  other  thsm 
give  it  clear  and  substantial  support. 

It  is  with  this  reasoning  therefore,  that 
I  support  the  resolution,  taking  it  as  a 
general  expression  of  support,  but  reserv- 
ing all  options  to  differ  at  any  time  in  the 
future  with  any  specific  policy  of  the 
President  or  the  administration  with 
which  I  disagree. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  "peace  in  Vietnam"  res- 
olution. I  am  for  peace.  I  am  for  any  plan 
which  will  result  in  a  "just  peace."  I  do 
not  see  how  any  Member  of  this  House 
or  the  other  body  can  object  to  a  call 
for  peace  in  Vietnam  or  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

But,  I  sun  xmeasy  about  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  I  am  uneasy  about  what 
the  end  results  of  this  particular  reso- 
lution could  be.  I  have  the  feeling  we  may 
be  buying  a  pie  that  is  all  crust  and  no 
filling. 

The  resolution  calls  for  formal  en- 
dorsement of  President  Nixon's  plan  to 
achieve  a  "just  peace";  but,  It  does  not 


spell  out  how  that  goal  Is  to  be  achieved. 
We  have  no  details  of  the  President's 
plsm  to  obtain  his  objective.  We  have  no 
definition  of  the  President's  interpreta- 
tion of  a  "just  peace."  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  had  their  particular 
ideas  of  a  "Just  peace."  Does  Mr.  Nixon's 
plan  follow  along  the  same  line? 

The  resolution  before  us  says  lltUe  ex- 
cept we  are  for  the  President's  plan 
whatever  it  Is.  This  resolution  was  con- 
sidered for  less  than  2  hours  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  There  were 
no  hearings  held  on  it  and  the  measure 
is  reported  out  under  closed  rule.  This 
prevents  the  House  from  working  its  will 
on  the  resolution;  from  offering  amend- 
ments or  changing  the  language.  I  feel 
we  should  have  had  the  opportimlty  to 
refine  the  resolution;  to  offer  suggestions 
and  debate  their  merits. 

While  I  support  the  resolution,  I  am 
concerned  that  If  it  passes  we  will  be  giv- 
ing President  Nixon,  In  effect,  r,  blank 
check  to  purchase  his  "Just  peace."  We 
have  endorsed  the  check,  but  the  amount 
we  will  have  to  pay  has  not  been  speci- 
fied. We  will  have  given  President  Nlxo»i 
carte  blanche  for  whatever  his  plans  are 
to  achieve  his  "Just  peace."  I  sincerely 
pray  our  action  will  not  come  back  to 
haimt  us.  I  am  supporting  the  resolution 
in  the  fervent  hope  it  brings  us  the  peace 
we  all  desire. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  intense  and 
lengthy  debate  on  House  Resolution  613 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  think  it  only 
proper  and  responsible  that  I  record  my 
reasons  for  giving  the  resolution  my  sup- 
port. 

The  opponents  contended  that  the 
resolution  gives  blanket  support  to  the 
President's  futiu-e  conduct  of  the  war 
regardless  of  what  changes  In  conditions 
or  policy  might  occur  in  the  future.  I  do 
not  agree. 

If  such  were  the  plain  meaning  Inter- 
pretation of  the  resolution  I  could  not 
and  would  not  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port it.  A  resolution  so  worded  as  to  con- 
form to  the  interpretation  given  House 
Resolution  613  by  its  opponents  would  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  this  House. 

House  Resolution  613.  however,  does 
not  give  such  blanket  support.  Chairman 
Wayne  Hays,  who  managed  the  bill,  gave 
such  assurances  Uf>on  which  I  reUed  and 
with  which  I  concur  when  he  stated: 

There  Is  no  authority  in  [the  resolution] 
to  escalate  the  war.  There  is  no  blank  check 
about  troops.  We  are  simply  affirming  that 
this  House  of  Representatives  [Is]  saying 
here  that  we  are  for  peace  with  justice  In 
Vietnam;  we  are  for  free  elections,  and  we 
are  for  getting  the  war  over.  [We]  are  not 
saying  anything  else  but  that.  .  .  .  The  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  Is  simple  and  direct. 
There  are  no  hidden  meanings.  It  gives  no 
authority  to  the  President  and  takes  none 
away.  Its  eptlre  thrust  Is  in  the  direction  of 
peace. 

With  those  assurances,  given  and  taken 
in  good  faith,  I  believe  that  I  have  rep- 
resented the  earnest  desire  of  my  con- 
stituency and  myself  for  a  "Just  peace." 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
first  time  in  5  years,  this  House  has  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  thoroughgoing 
look  at  Vietnam  policy,  and  yet  this  reso- 
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lutlon  has  been  rushed  through  the  com- 
mittee In  an  80-minute  executive  session, 
with  no  opportunity  for  testimony  from 
the  public— either  for  or  against—nor 
was  there  any  opportunity  until  this 
moment  for  Members  of  Congress  to  ex- 
oress  their  views.  That  procedure  was  de- 
plorable m  itself,  but  to  make  matters 
worse  the  resolution  is  now  presented  on 
the  House  floor  u»der  a  closed  rule,  pre- 
cluding any  opportunity  for  amendtoent 
How  can  we  have  a  meaningful  debate 
on  so  crucial  an  issue  when  each  Member 
of  this  House  is  effectively  limited  to  a 
mere  30  seconds  in  which  to  express  his 
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Moreover,  the  80  minutes  of  commit- 
tee consideration  in  executive  session  did 
not  even  estabUsh  a  pubUc  record  which 
would  serve  as  an  official  document  and 
basis  for  debate  on  the  House  floor.  Limi- 
tations such  as  these  on  the  most  critical 
issue  in  this  country's  foreign  relations 
are  unconscionable. 

Several  aspects,  of  this  resolution  are 
4ieeplx.  disturbing:   It  is  so  ambiguous 
4hat.it.  dangerously  approaches  writing 
a  blank  check  for  the  administration  to 
act  unilaterally  on  foreign  policy  matters. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  adnunis- 
tration  so  eagerly  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion shorUy  after  the  President's  Novem- 
ber 3  statement  makes  it  look  aU  the 
more  that  we  are  writing  a  blanket  en- 
dorsement of  his  conduct  of  the  war. 

Moreover,  this  resolution  proposes  to 
support  a  plan  of  managing  the  Vietnam 
war  which  the  President  has  yet  to  speU 
out  He  told  the  Nation  during  his  cam- 
paign last  year  tiiat  he  had  a  plan  to  end 
the  war.  We  have  waited  patienUy  for 
almost  a  year,  and  still  have  no  idea  of 
what  that  plan  is.  Nor  does  Uiis  r^w- 
tion  give  us  any  better  idea  of  what  it 

msiy  be. 

Yet  today  we  are  asked  blindly  to  en- 
dorse that  plan,  under  a  closed  rule,  with 
no  consideration  of  such  alternatives  as 
a  specific,  precise  schedule  of  troop  with- 
drawal; internationally  supervised  free 
elections:  establishment  of  a  coalition 
government,  and  so  forth. 

I  feel  very  strongly  tiiat  we  must  have 
as  broad  and  open  and  complete  a  dis- 
cussion as  possible  on  an  issue  so  vital  as 
this  before  the  measure  is  brought  up 
for  consideration  on  the  House  floor. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  resolution 
should  be  sent  back  to  committee  for 
broad-scale  poUcy  hearings,  and.  ac- 
cordingly. I  voted  for  recommittal.  Since 
that  effort  did  not  succeed.  I  voted 
against  the  resolution. 

This  House  has  been  known  to  spend 
years  considering  even  the  most  minor 
legislative  innovation,  yet  this  afternoon 
we  witness  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  of  this  decade, 
and  certainly  one  which  has  dominated 
recent  history,  being  rushed  through  in 
a  matter  of  hours  and  with  no  pubUc 
hearings.  . 

We  abuse  the  historic  processes  of  this 
body  with  such  a  procedure;  we  abuse 
the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  our  constitu- 
ents; and  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
give  such  a  procedure  my  support. 

I  do  wholeheartedly  support  any  ini- 
tiative, any  imaginative  effort,  which 


will  end  this  tragic  war.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  President  will  use  all  the  re- 
sources at  his  command  and  call  upon 
all  that  is  best  in  the  American  people 
to  respond  to  the  chaUenge  of  peace. 

I  call  also  upon  those  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  who  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  cessation  of  this  war  to  help 
our  President,  and  I  urge  him  to  accept 
that  help,  in  every  way  possible,  to  come 
to  a  just  decision  for  a  lasting  peace  both 
for  the  United  States  and  for  Vietnam. 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas,  Jim  Wright,  in  co- 
sponsoring,  together  with  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  membership  of  this 
House,  this  resolution  toward  peace  with 
justice  in  Vietnam.  ^  _.  v.  ^  „ 

In  the  past,  I  have  never  cherished  Il- 
lusions on  the  potential  efficacy  of  some 
of  the  sense  resolutions  that  have  been 
brought  before  this  House  for  approval. 
Such  resolutions  do  not  have  either  the 
force  or  effect  of  law.  and  they  are  simply 
formal  expressions  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  our  membership.  The  pres- 
ent resolution  and  circumstances  are 
uniquely  different.  A  very  great  deal  in- 
deed depends  on  whether  we  vote  for  or 
against  the  resolution  which  is  before  us 
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Hanoi  has  remained  intransigent  and 
there  has  been  no  progress  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  beUeve  we  are 
a  "nation  deeply  divided,  almost  wholly 
unwilling  to  continue  the  effort — and  vir- 
tually on  the  point  of  internal  po- 
Utical  coUapse."  They  have  come  to  be- 
lieve their  own  propaganda  that  they 
have  only  to  hold  out,  and  growing  U.S. 
disunity  and  opposition  to  the  war  will 
force  U.S.  abandonment. 

Why  do  they  believe  this?  They  believe 
it  is  because  it  is  inconceivable  to  them 
that  a  strong  and  purposeful  democracy 
can  pursue  its  course  while  permitting 
the  strongest  expressions  of  dissent  from 
people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Prom  what  we  know  of  the  repressions 
of  communism,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to 
understand  their  misconception  of  the 
U.S.  position.  Every  time  an  elected  of- 
ficial in  the  United  States  speaks  out 
against  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  he 
is  avidly  read  and  quoted  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  other  parts  of  the  Communist 
world.  Instead  of  realizing  he  is  simply 
exercising  his  inherent  right  of  dissent, 
the  other  side  takes  it  as  proof  we  are 
falling  apart  at  the  seams. 

I  recentiy  obtained  a  Ust  of  quotations 
used  by  the  Commimists  which  they  took 
from  public  statements  made  by  U.S. 
elected  officials.  Let  me  read  several  of 
them  which  were  broadcast  over  Hanoi 
radio  and  also  tauntingly  flung  at  our 
Paris  negotiators  as  evidence  that  our 
President  lacked  public  support  for  his 
peace  efforts.  Here  they  are : 

We  cannot  use  the  blood  of  American  youth 

to  save  a  corrupt  regime  like  the  regime  to 

which  the  United  States  la  tied  In  Saigon. 

To  continue  the  war  In  Vietnam  can  bring 

only  tragedy  to  the  country. 

The  American  people  must  not  continue 
indefinitely  to  sacrlflce  Its  youth  or  link  its 
national  interest  to  the  fate  of  the  mUltary 
regime  In  Saigon. 


The  most  correct  and  reasonable  coiirse 
of  acUon  U  withdrawal  and  not  to  go  on 
with  that  error. 

It  Is  stupid  and  Irresponsible  to  continue 
to  send  our  young  men  to  their  death. 

The  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  is 
to  withdraw  our  troops. 

The  executive  branch  In  our  country  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  dishonest  vls-a- 
vls  the  American  people. 


There  are  many  more.  I  have  cited 
only  these  as  representative  examples. 
They  are  from  the  speeches  of  less  than 
a  score  of  elected  individuals,  but  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  wishful  thinkers  of 
Hanoi  have  let  themselves  be  hoodwinked 
by  such  statements  emanating  from  such 
impressively  high  sources?  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  or  the  patriotism  of 
those    Americans    who    have    »^n  ^  so 
quoted.  They  want  to  see  the  end  of  the 
war.  but  they  do  not  want  to  see  the 
end  of  the  war  any  quicker  than  I  or  the 
rest  of  us  do.  They  want  peace,  but  they 
do  not  want  peace  any  more  earnestly 
than  I  or  the  rest  of  us  do.  I  would  not 
make  such  statements  myself,  flrst  be- 
cause I  do  not  beUeve  they  are  correct, 
and  second  because  I  would  not  want  to 
say  anything  which  could  mistakerUy 
encourage  the  oUier  side  to  prolong  the 
war  and  refuse  to  negotiate  meaning- 
Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

''"^^e    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    wiU 

count.  .       t 

Eighty-four  Members  are  present,  not 

a  quorum.  The  Clerk  wlU  caU  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 

foUowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 
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Anderson,  Gettys  9^^^^-  °*- 

TentL  Glalmo  |»*'"«^ 

A^lev  OTtOn  Pepper 

^*^  Oude  Pollock 

m^wn.  calif.  Halpem  ^^J^gack 

uiitt^n  Hanna  Kausoacs 

^^^l''  ginsen.Wash.  Relfel 

ii-STii  Hubert  Rivers 

CTark  ioS^eld  Rosenthal 

STwwn  Hosmer  Sandman 

g^^r  Johnson,  Pa.  Saylor 

Dickinson  Klrwan  Sin 

PS.Temi.    M&  mt 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  Mid 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chau% 
Mr.  FLYNT,  Chairman  of  the  Comnuttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on -the  State  of  the 
union,  reported  tiiat  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  House 
gS,^tion  613.  and  finding  itself  with- 
SSa  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  384  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sud- 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  was  not  Present  was 
made,  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr^ 
Hays)  had  10  minutes  remaining,  ine 
gentieman  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  tne 
Comriiittee  rose  I  had  just  finished  read- 
ing a  series  of  quotations  from  JViemwrb 
of  the  House  and  Senate  which  have 


been  read  back  to  our  negotiators  in 
Paris  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  leading 
ttiem  to  believe  that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  sit  it  out  and  they  can  get  their  own 

I  will  read  the  last  one  again  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  not  there.  One 
of  the  quotes  is :  ^     ._. 

The  executive  branch  in  our  country  haa 
been  and  continues  to  be  dishonest  vU-a-vlfl 
the  American  people. 

There  are  many  more.  I  have  cited 
only  these  as  representative  examples. 
They  are  from  the  speeches  of  less  than 
a  score  of  elected  hidividuals,  but  is  it 
any  wonder  ttiat  the  wishful  thinkers  of 
Hanoi  have  let  themselves  be  hoodwinked 
by  such  statements  emanating  from  im- 
pressively high  sources?       ^        ^.         „ 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  wiU  be  voting  on 
this  resolution  in  a  very  few  minutes  un- 
der the  rule.  I  understand  there  will  be 
a  motion  to  recommit  offered,  I  hear  now 
by   the   gentieman   from   Pennsylvania 
(Mr   Pulton)  which  will  insert  a  sen- 
tence urging  the  President  to  continue 
to  press  Hanoi  to  accept  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocol on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 


I  will  say  that  the  gentieman  was  the 
only  Member  on  his  side  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  in  the  committee.  If  get- 
ting this  in  under  his  name  wUl  bring 
him  over  on  the  resolution,  I  guess  the 
price  is  wortii  it.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
beUeve  it  might  do  some  good. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield?  *,  _„„ 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 

from  Texas.  ^     ^     ^  *.w„ 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I,  too.  understand  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  be  of  the  same 
nature.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  addition  of  such  a 
clause,  and  feel  that  most  Members 
probably  support  such  a  clause. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentieman  yield?  

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  ,  ,    ^ 

Mr  ADAIR.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  attitude  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
is  the  same  as  that  previously  expressed. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  motion. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield,  very  briefly. 
Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
feeling  is  that  we  should  not  be  pulling 
out  our  forces  and  abandoning  our  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  do  not  yield  for  a  speech. 
I  want  the  gentieman  to  talk  about  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
why  I  put  the  language  in  the  motion  to 
recommit.  ,, 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  California. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  pose  a  question  to  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  the  resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
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Did  I  correctly  hear  the  gentieman  that 
this  amendment  was  acceptable  to  the 
gentieman? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  have  seen  a  cwy  of 


the  amendment.  If  the  original  motion 
is  as  it  was  represented  to  me.  yes.  I  want 
North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  protocol 
on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  yes, 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  expect 
that  some  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  would  have  appreciated  such  alac- 
rity in  compliance  with  some  of  the 
suggestions  they  had  for  clarification  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentie- 
man, under  the  rule  we  had  no  way  of 
getting  at  it.  I  told  the  Rules  Committee 
I  had  no  objection  to  a  rule  making  it  in 

order. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  My  re- 
marks were  not  addressed  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  will  say  personally,  as  one 
individual,  I  vrill  accept  what  the  rules 
put  before  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  continue  my  statement 
if  I  may.  If  I  have  time  at  the  end,  I 
will  yield  further. 

Mr     EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield  for 
one  quick  question? 
Mr.  HAYS.  All  right;  I  yield. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  and  all  the  gen- 
tlemen in  support  of  this  resolution  wUl 
commit  to  aU  of  us  that  we  will  have  wi 
opportunity  to  have  a  record  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  if  enough  Members  stand  up 
there  is  no  way  I  can  prevent  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  In  other 
words,  the  gentieman  is  going  to  stand 
up. too? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  I  am  not.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  to.  If  the  gentleman  can  get 
enough  Members  to  stand  up.  that  is 
up  to  him.  Probably  he  can.  I  have  no 
objection  if  he  does.  I  am  not  averse  to 
voting. 

Mr.     Chairman,     there     have     been 
charges  made  here  that  this  resolution 
is  a  resolution  of  disunity.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  I  have  said 
repeatedly  in  the  debate,  without  many 
Members  on  the  floor,  that  there  is  no 
hidden  meaning.  It  is  a  resolution  for 
negotiated  peace,  and  it  says  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  we  ought  to  have 
free  elections  in  South  Vietnam.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it— nothing  more  and 
nothing  less.  And  I  do  not  mind  saying 
that  I  was  slightly  amazed  when  I  heard 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Low- 
ENSTEiN)  say  that  this  is  a  resolution  of 
disunity.  And  it  shook  me  a  littie  bit, 
because  he  ought  to  be  an  authority  on 
that  subject;  he  has  made  a  career  out 
of  it.  He  is  the  outstanding  example  of 
how  to  get  into  Congress  by  dissent.  And 
I  am  not  criticizing  him.  But  this  resolu- 
tion is  not  a  resolution  of  disunity.  It  is 
a  resolution  of  unity.  This  is  a  resolution 
to  show  the  world  the  people  of  this 
country  want  a  just,  negotiated  peace. 
Some  people,  very  cutely.  I  think  try 
to  trap  some  of  us  by  saying,  "Well,  if 
you  have  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
and  you  get  a  Communist  government, 
where  does  that  leave  you?"  If  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  under  free  elections 
supervised  by  neutrals  vote  for  com- 


munism, then  I  say  they  ought  to  have 
it  and  it  is  good  enough  for  them,  if  that 
is  what  they  want. 

However,  I  will  say  this  to  you:  There 
has  never  been  a  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  that  has  freely  voted  commu- 
nism upon  themselves.  Not  one— not  one. 
I  heard  a  lot  of  criticism  about  the  Sai- 
gon government.  I  do  not  stand  here 
vouching  that  the  Saigon  government  is 
perfect,  near  perfect,  or  half  perfect, 
but  the  Saigon  government  is  no  worse 
than  and  probably  a  lot  better  than  the 
Hanoi  government.  I  think  that  the  Sai- 
gon government  will  agree  to  free  elec- 
tions, when  all  we  are  trying  to  get  Hanoi 
to  do  is  to  do  likewise. 

Mr    Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
close  by  talking  to  my  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  Some  of 
you  were  here  and  some  were  not  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  I  remember 
two  people  that  many  of  you  have  for- 
gotten who  both  happened  to  be  from 
Textts  who  called  us  into  caucus  on  more 
than  one  occasion  and  said,   "You  can- 
not win  elections  by  being  against  the 
President  just  because  he  is  a  Republi- 
can- by  saying  we  will  support  him  when 
he  is  right  and  we  wiU  disagree  with  him 
when  he  is  wrong."  Mr.  Elsenhower,  the 
greatest  popular  figure  up  to  that  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  in  election 
processes  brought  in  a  Republican  Cm- 
gress  which  he  kept  for  2  years.  "The 
other  6  years  we  were  in  the  majority  be- 
cause we  were  a  responsible  majority. 
Those  two  distinguished  gentiemen  were 
Sam  Raybum  and  the  previous  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  the  last 
Democratic  President  of  this  country. 
That  was  their  philosophy.  I  have  heard 
Members  say  to  me  in  the  cloakroom 
and  other  places,  "I  will  not  vote  for  this 
resolution  because  it  helps  Nixon."  Let 
me  say  to  you  today  that  if  this  resolu- 
tion helps  Mr.  Nixon,  that  is  all  right 
with  me.  too.  I  simply  want  to  say  to  the 
country  as  one  person,  and  I  think  the 
majority  of  this  House  and  I  hope  the 
majority  of  my  party  wUl,  that  we  are 
responsible,  we  are  for  peace,  we  are  for 
peace  with  justice,  we  are  for  free  elec- 
tions, we  are  for  getting  this  war  over^ 

And     you     know    something?     The 
American  people  are  not  as  stupid  as 
some  of  the  New  Left  would  have  you 
believe.  They  can  figure  out  why  you 
might  vote  for  this  resolution  and  they 
can   figure   out   why   you   might   vote 
against  it.  and  any  man  and  any  woman 
in  this  House  has  the  right  to  vote,  of 
course,  as  they  please.  I  will  not  go  toto 
their  districts  and  criticize  them  for  It.  I 
am  just  saying  again  for  the  last  time 
that  there  is  no  hidden  meaning  m  this 
resolution.  There  is  no  authority  in  it 
to  escalate  the  war.  There  is  no  blai^ 
check  about  troops.  We  are  simply  af- 
firming that  this  House  of  Repr^nta- 
tlves  in  a  resolution  which  was  written 
here— not  written  downtown  and  sent 
up  here  but  written  here— largely  by  the 
gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 
although  some  of  us  suggested  a  change 
or    two— which    was    certainly    widely 
signed,  by  more  than  300  Members  of  the 
House— we  are  saying  here  that  we  are 
for  a  peace  with  justice  in  Vietnam:  we 
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are  for  free  elections;  and  we  are  for 
getting  the  war  over.  You  are  not  saying 
anything  else  but  that  if  you  vote  for  it 
And  do  not  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  figure  out  whether  you  are 
playing  politics  ar  whether  you  are  not 
That  is  why  I  said  a  minute  ago  that 
there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  this 
simple  House  resolution  and  some  of  the 
previous  sense  resolutions  we  have  voted 
on  in  past  years.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  so-called  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
It  was  not  a  simple  sense  resolution,  but 
a  Joint  resolution  having  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  law. 

The  timing  of  this  resolution  and  its 
urgency  Is  directly  related  to  the  lives  of 
our  boys  now  serving  in  Vietnam.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  give  proof  to  the 
Communists  that  they  are  wrong  in  their 
assessment  of  the  U.S.  position.  It  is  to 
assure  them  that,  despite  the  disagree- 
ment of  a  relatively  few,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Americans  we 
represent  do.  by  a  tremendous  majority, 
support  our  President  "in  his  efforts  to 
negotiate, a  just  peace  in  Vietnam." 

The  licigiutge  of  the  resolution  is  sim- 
ple and  direct.  There  are  no  hidden 
meanings.  It  gives  no  authority  to  the 
President  and  It  takes  none  away.  Its  en- 
tire thrust  Is  In  the  direction  of  peace. 
In  just  one  sentence,  it  emphasizes  and 
reemphasizes  our  earnest  hope  for  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam.  I  think  most  of  us  re- 
alize that  it  is  just  about  impossible  to 
combine  any  given  number  of  words  into 
a  formula  that  would  please  everybody. 
Jim  Wright  has  succeeded  in  drafting  an 
affirmation  of  support  which  over  three- 
fourths  of  us  have  been  glad  to  cospon- 
sor.  Some  few  would  have  liked  to  hedge 
it  with  restrictions;  some  would  have 
preferred  to  broaden  it  to  the  point  of 
reemphasizing  the  authorities  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  The  single  sim- 
ple sentence  of  House  Resolution  613  of- 
fers a  focal  point  for  us  to  bypass  all  our 
minor  differences,  because  all  of  us  have 
a  common  objective,  the  end  of  the  war 
through  a  just  peace. 

A  minority  of  the  committee  was  dis- 
appointed because  hearings  were  not 
held  on  the  resolution.  The  complaint 
was  made  by  a  few  that  the  committee 
failed  to  follow  past  precedents  and  hear 
witnesses  on  this  resolution.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  if  hearings  had  been 
held,  they  would  have  changed  no  opin- 
ions, shifted  no  votes,  nor  provided  any 
new  information.  If  there  has  ever  been 
a  subject  which  has  evoked  continuous 
study,  constant  comment,  and  the  need 
and  desire  to  keep  informed  on  develop- 
ments, it  is  that  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Millions  of  words  on  Vietnam 
have  been  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  All  of  us  have  listened  to  count- 
less speeches  and  have  ourselves  spoken 
on  this  question.  The  day  before  House 
Resolution  613  was  introduced,  the  Na- 
tion was  given  a  full  and  detailed  re- 
port by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
United  States  himself  on  his  efforts  to 
secure  peace.  I  do  not  know  of  any  single 
witness  who  could  have  contributed  more 
than  the  President  to  our  imderstanding 
of  the  present  situation.  We  ordinarily 


ask  for  witnesses  to  learn  the  effects  of 
proposed  legislation.  We  certainly  did 
not  need  to  ask  anybody  to  assess  the 
force  and  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this 
simple  one-sentence  resolution  by  the 
435  Members  of  this  House.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  is  90  well  versed  on  the  facts  that 
it  needs  no  outside  hdp  in  drafting  the 
words  of  a  resolution  to  express  suiHX>rt 
for  the  President  "in  his  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  just  peace." 

I  want  to  close  these  remarks  with  my 
most  earnest  appeal  that  we  show  unity 
in  backing  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  This 
resolution  will  be  confirming  evidence  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  our 
tolerance  and  acceptance  of  dissent  here 
at  home  is  a  measure  of  the  true  strength 
of  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  and  not 
the  imminent  sign  of  collapse  the  Com- 
munists think.  We  have  every  reason  to 
hope  this  affirmation  of  our  support  of 
the  President  in  his  efforts  will  promote 
peace  and  help  save  American  as  well 
as  Vietnamese  lives.  I  urge  its  unanimous 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Under  the  rule.  House  Resolution  613 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

H.  Rks.  613 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives afl^ms  Its  support  for  the  President  In 
hlB  efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  In  Viet- 
nam, expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  such  a  peace,  calls 
attention  to  the  numerous  peaceful  over- 
tures which  the  United  States  has  made  In 
good  faith  toward  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  approves  and  supports  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  by  the  President  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to 
choose  their  own  government  by  means  of 
free  elections  open  to  aU  South  Vietnamese 
and  supervised  by  an  Impartial  International 
body,  and  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  such  elections,  and 
supports  the  President  in  his  call  upon  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  annoimce 
its  willingness  to  honor  such  elections  and 
to  abide  by  such  results  and  to  allow  the 
issues  In  controversy  to  be  peacefully  so 
resolved  In  order  that  the  war  may  be  ended 
and  peace  may  be  restored  at  last  In  South- 
east Asia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendments  are  in  order  to  the  reso- 
lution except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration 
House  Resolution  613,  toward  peace  with 
justice  in  Vietnam,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  722,  he  reported  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

MOTION  TO   RECOMMrr  orFBRXS  BT   MB.  FULTON 
or  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  goitleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  moves  to  re- 
commit H.  Res.  613  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  ASblrs  with  instructions  to  the 
Committee  to  report  the  Resolution  back 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
comma,  insert  tho  following:  "requests  the 
President  to  continue  to  press  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  donand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  392,  nays  0,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  299] 
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AbbiU 

Abernetby 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Hi. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbiook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlDg 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinldey 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroybiU,  Va. 


Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CaSery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlfdiolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 


Dennis 

Derwinskl  - 

Devine 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DiUakl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Bdmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Puqua 
Oarmaitz 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 


Green,  Oreg 

Green,  Pa. 

Qrlffltha 

Oroas 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Bamnier- 

3chniidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Haatinga 
Hathaway 
Hawklna 
Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoeki 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kaatenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczyukl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 

Leggett 
Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenstein 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McBwen 

McPaU 

McKneaUy 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 


MsUliard 

Mann 

Mareti 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Michel 

Mlkra 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MbilMi 

Mink 

BlinstaaU 

Mlze 

Mlaell 

Mollohan 

Monaean 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Modier 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedsl 

Nelsen 

Nldiols 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'NeUI,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PettU 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

PoB 

Preyer.  N.O. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid,  ni. 

Redd,  N.Y. 

ReusB 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebuah 

Roybal 

Ruppe 
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Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satteiflsld 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Sehweneel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Bisk 

SkubiU 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 

StaSord 
Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

SuUivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tajrtor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunnoy 

UdaU 

Ullman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weicker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 

Button 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gettys 


Glalmo 

Griffin 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Hollfleld 

Hoemer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

Lipscomb 

Matblas 

MeskUl 

Mills 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

Patman 

Pepper 

PoUock 

Powell 

Railsback 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Stuckey 

Teague;  Tex. 

Utt 


Mr.  H*bert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  OaUagber  with  Mr.  CablU. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Mills  with  iSx.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  MesUll. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Orlffln  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Oiaimo  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CalifomU  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  O'Neal 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Oali&anakls  with  Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Stuckey. 

Messrs.  BOB  WILSON  and  HAR- 
RINGTON changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  Instructions  of  the  House  in  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  I  report  back  House 
Resolution  613  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  comma,  Insert 
the  following:  "requests  the  President  to 
continue  to  press  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — ^yeas    334,    nays    55,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  43.  as  follows: 
|RoU  No.  300] 

YEAS  334 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


Abbitt 

Abernetby 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AspinaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Be^^ts 
BevUl 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bray 


Brtnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Biu-ton.  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 


Corman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Crane 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davli,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

RdmoDdson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlrs,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Feighan 

Plndley 

Fish 


Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Horton 

Howard 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

LuJan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 


Adams 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Brasco 

Burton,  Calif 

Carey 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Diggs 


RostenkowtlEl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggei* 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 
Symington 

Taft 
Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigortto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watktns 

Watson 

WatU 

Weicker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhitWn 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

ZIor. 

Zwach 


McCuUoch 
McOade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKwen 
MePaU 
McKneaUy 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Blelcber 
Michel 
MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Minisb 
Minaball 
Mice 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosber 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 

Nelsen 
Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Passman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

PettU 

PhUbin 
.  Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rsndall 

Reld,  m. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlr.0 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 
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Harrington         O'Neill,  Mass. 

Hathaway  Ottlnger 

Hawkins  Podell 

Hecbler,  W.  Va.  Rees 

Helstoskl  Reld,  N.Y. 

Hue  gate  Reuss 

Karth  Rosenthal 

Kastenmeler      Roybal 


Koch 

Leggett 
Lowenstein 
McCarthy 
Edwards,  Calif.  Macdonald, 


Farbstein 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
GUbert 
Green,  Pa. 


Mass. 

MIkva 
Mmk 
Moorhead 
Moss 

Nedzl 


Ryan 

St.  Orge 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Ullman 

VanIk 

Waldie 

Wolff 

Yates 
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Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Button 
CabeU 


Rarlck 
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CahiU  DlngeU 

Dawson  Edwards,  La. 

Dent  EUberg 

Dickinson  Pulton,  Tenn. 
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Oallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Oriins 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

H«bert 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

JohDaon,  Pa. 
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Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

Llpacomb 

Long,  Md. 

Matblas 

MesklU 

Mills 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pollock 


Powell 

Rallsback 

Reifel 

Rivers 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CaU- 
fomla  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  TJtt. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Grlffln  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
"  Mr.  Cafcell  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
'Mr.  Geftys  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Stuckey.  ^  ^      _, 

Mr.  Gallfianakls  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Ellberg. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Powell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KIRWAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  14159)  making  appropri- 
ations for  public  works  for  water,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  power  development, 
including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of -the  Interior,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes : 

CONFERENCK    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    91-697) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14159)  "making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water,  pollution  control,  and  power 
development.  Including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  independent  agen- 


cies and  conunissions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes," 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  19. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  n\un- 
bered  7.  14,  17,  20,  and  21,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  f»om  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,862,269,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree . 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$355,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$41,191,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  th^same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$711,992,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$80,820,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$22,680,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$176,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proftpsed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$86,382,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$800,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$16,030,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$14,930,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$28,240,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$25,740,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  5,  and  18. 

Michael  J.  Kibwan, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Edward  P.  Boland 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

George  Andrews, 

Oeorge  Mahon, 

John  J.  Rhodes, 

Olenn  R.  Davis, 

(Except  as  to  amendments 
10  and  11), 

Howard  W.  Robison, 

E.  A.  Cederberg, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

AU.EN  J.  Ellender, 

Richard  B.  Rttsseu,, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Warren   G.   Magntjson, 

Spessard  L.   Holland, 

John  Stennis, 

John  O.  Pastobe, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Milton  R.  Yottno, 

Roman  L.  Hxttska, 

Karl  E.  Mttndt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  14159)  making  appro- 
priations for  Public  Works  for  water,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  power  development,  includ- 
ing the  Corps  of  Engineers-Civil,  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments; namely: 

TITLE    I — atomic   energy    COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $1362,- 
269,000  instead  of  $1,884,269,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $1,840,269,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  reduction  below  the 
House  bill  is  based  on  anticipated  slippage 
in  the  operating  programs.  The  conferees 
are  in  agreement  that  within  the  f  imds  made 
available  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
full  operation  of  the  two  K  reactors  at  Rich- 
land, Washington. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $355,500,- 
000  instead  of  $343,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $377,525,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bill 
consists  of  $6,000,000  for  the  200-BEV  ac- 
celerator and  $6,000,000  for  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction.  The  con- 
ferees are  in  agreement  that  provision  should 
be  made  within  available  ftmds  for  con- 
struction of  the  waste  storage  tanks  at 
RlcUand,  Washington,  required  in  connec- 
tion with  full  operation  of  the  two  K  reactors. 

TITLE    n — department    of   defense CIVIL 

Department  of  the  Army 

Corps  of  Engineers — Civil 

General  investigations 

Amendment    No.    3:      Appropriates    $41.- 

191,000   instead    of    $40,600,000    as    proposed 


by  the  House  and  $41,760,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House 
bill  Includes  $200,000  to  initiate  the  Interna- 
tional Field  Year  on  the  Great  Lakes,  $40,000 
for  the  Texas  water  and  pollution  study;  and 
$351,000  for  studies  as  listed  below. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
International  Field  Year  on  the  Great 
Lakes  shall  be  so  planned  as  to  minimize 
annual  funding  requirements  until  the  gen- 
eral fiscal  situation  Improves. 

The  Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  following  studies: 

Alaska:   (N)  Cook  Inlet $20,000 

California:    (N)   San  Francisco  Bay 

Area  (in  depth). - —  » 30, 000 

Florida:  (N)  St.  Lucie  Inlet— >  26, 000 

Georgia:   (FC)  Alapahah  River  plus 

tributaries 20,000 


Louisiana: 

(PC)    Louisiana  Coastal  area 

(PC)  Mermen tau,  Vermillion  and 
Calcasieu     Rivers     and     Bayou 

l^ccbc  ——————  — ———————  ———————— 

MisEourl:      (FC)     Metropolitan     St. 

Louis  area 

Nevada:  (FC)  Virgin  River 

New  Mexico:  (FC)  Pecos  River  above 

Santa  Rosa 

North  Carolina:  (FC)  Neuse  River. - 
North  Dakota: 

(PC)  Cannonball  River. 

(FC)     Red    River    of    the    North, 

Minn,  and  N.D 

South    Carolina:      (N)     Charleston 

Harbor    

Tennessee:      (PC)      West     Fork     of 

Drakes    Creek 


'40,000 

6,000 

1  10,  000 
15,000 

'  10,  000 
'  15,000 

1  10,000 

> 25, 000 

>  30.  000 

15,000 


Virginia: 

(N)  Norfolk  Harbor,  Craney 

Uland 36.000 

(N)  Norfolk  Harljor l6.oou 

Washington: 

(PC)  Puyallup  River 10,000 

(N)     Seattle    Harbor,    Duwamish 

Waterway 'lO.OW 

(N)   Snohomish  River  and  tribu- 
taries  '10-000 

'  Increase  in  House  bill  figure. 
Construction,  general 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $711,992,- 
000  instead  of  $671,982,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $740,469,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  funds  appropriated  are  to 
be  allocated  as  shown  in  the  following  tabu- 
lation : 


Construction,  general.  State,  and  project 


Alabama: 

Alabama  River  channel  improvement _-_ 

Claiborne  locl«  and  dam ' 

John  Mollis  Bankhead  lock  and  dam 

Jones  Blutf  lock  and  dam 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam ■,-,----Vi.- 

Tennessee-Tombifbee  Waterway,  Ala.  ana  miss :--.--,--■".;"     ■■"VV 

TombTgbee  R,ve°  fnd  tributaries  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  (See  Mississippi.) 

West  Point  Dam,  Ala.  and  Ga.  (See  Georgia.) 
Alaska:  .    .  

Bradley  Lake  power  project....  ' 

Chena  River  Reservoirs,  Fairbanks ■ 

King  Cove  Harbor 

Snettisham  power  project 

""clla  River  and  tributaries  below  Painted  Rock  Reservoir 

Phoenix  and  vicinity..------..------- '.".'..'.'. 

Santa  Rosa  Wash  (tat  Momolikot  Dam) ; 

Winslow r 

ArltflnssS'  • 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma:  , 

(a)  Bank  stabilization  and  channel  rectification .'- 

(b)  Navigation  locks  and  dams ,---•:--- jV"':'.i;;: 

Bayou  Bartholomew  (1950  and  1966  acU),  Arkansas  and  Louisiana - - 

Bell  Foley  Dam \l 

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam 

De  Gray  Reservoir ' """ 

De  Queen  Reservoir : '.'.'.."'.'.'. 

Oierks  Reservoir ll[ 

Garland  City 

Gillham  Reservoir 

Narrows  Dam  (3d  unit)-— -.- vr" "1.V..V 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 

Re3'Ril'?r^e^"e'lsaL■  bank  stabilization  below"  bVnisinDik^ 

California:  ..    „  

Alameda  Creek,  Del  Valla  Dam ••;-_ 

Bear  Creek , 

Buchanan  Reservoir 

Butler  Valley  Reservoir 

Corte  Madera  Creek [ 

Crescent  City  Harbor - 

Cucamonga  Creek - - ' 

Dry  Creek  (Warm  Springs)  Reservoir 

Hidden  Reservoir '_ 

Klamath  River - 

Lakeport  Reservoirs,  Scotts  Creek 

Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area... ...--------- 

Martis  Creek  Reservoir,  Calif,  and  Nev.  (See  Nevada.) 

Marysville  Reservoir ----- ...ll. 

Mojave  River  Reservoir  (West  Fork) --- 

Napa  River ;--.-v -ji; '. 

New  Bullards  Bar  Reservoir  (reimbursement) 

New  Don  Pedro  Reservoir  (reimbursement) - "" 

New  Melones  Reservoir - 

Oakland  Harbor '.'.'.'..... 

Pajaro  River  (1966  act) 

Pine  Flat  Reservoir -.■:■-: -,; " 

Point  Mugu  to  San  Pedro  breakwater  (reimbursement) 'I"'"'I.... 

Port  Hueneme -.;-,;--v\ '.'."'.. 

Russian  River  Basin  (Coyote  Valley  Dam).    ..-, 

Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tnbuUnes 

Sacramento  River  bank  protection 

Sacramento  River  deepwater  ship  channel ""J 

San  Diego  Harbor - '."... 

San  Diego  River  and  Mission  Bay 

San  Oiego  River  and  Mission  Valley - 

San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton - - 

Santa  Cruz  Harbor  (resumption) _ 

Santa  Paula  Creek '"""".'.... 

Sonoma  Creek -.-;--.--,: ".; 

Surfside-Sunset,  Newport  Beach  (reimbursement) 

Sweetwater  River '.'."'.'.'.'.. 

Tahquitz  Creek 

Walnut  Creek 

Colorado:  ,    .  „  

(FC)  Bear  Creek  (Mount  Carbon)  Reservoir 

(FC)  Chatfield  Reservoir '.^ 

(FC)  Trinidad  Reservoir 


(N) 

(N) 

(R) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(N) 


(MP) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 


(FC) 

(FC> 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

<") 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1970  (as  amended) 


Planning 


Conference  altowanca 


Construction 


Construction 


Planning 


$100,000 

3.000,000 

2,  000,  000 

11.000. 000 

2.  S84. 000 


2,200,000  ... 


100,000 
100,000 

i      3, 500, 000 
58.000,000 


4,346,000  . 
5,600,000 

300,000  . 

466,000 

200,000  . 
1,100,000 

200,000 
9,000,000 
8, 000, 000 

600,000 


$500,000 


100.000 
150,000 


774, 000 
1,000,000 


119,000 


2,200,000 

127,000 

150,000 

'i,"8M,'M6" 

■i,'5M,'666".".'.'." 

360,000  ...... 

100,000 

■"■■206,066' 


200,000  . 

■■25,666. 

■359,066^ 
750,000 


3,600,000 


3,155,000 

1!  940, 000 

1.230.000 

100,000 


""  266,000  .... 
900,000  .... 

■■■i66,o66""I] 

200,000 .... 

2,000,000 ... 

100,000 .... 

"iia,m".'.'.'. 

■■■■366;  666... 


1.754,000 

■i,^866,o66^ 


'7,600,000 
2,100,000 


200,000 


400,000  . 
■■343.666. 

■■i56;666. 

150,000 


JIOO.OOO  

3.600,000  

2,000,000  

12,000.000 

2,584.000  -^ 

(500,000 


'5,'3S6,600 


150,000 
550.000 


3,500,000 
59, 500, 000 


200,000 


4,000,000  . 
50,000  . 
4,500.000  . 
1,940,000  . 
3.000,000  . 
100.000  . 

"266.066". 
900,000  - 

■"  i66,'66o  - 
200.000  . 

2.500.000  . 
100.000  . 

■"  676,066' 
""■556.006". 

260,000  . 
250,000 

"i,  754,666' 
"256.666' 

1,800.000 


9. 500. 000 
2,350,000 


100,000 
150,000 
60,000 


2,489,000 
1,  000,  000 


119,000 
150.000 


4,346,000  .-- 

5,600,000  

300,000  

466,000  

200,000  

1,600,000  

200.000  

9,560,000  

8,000,000  

1,000,000  

2.200,000  

127.000 

*"•"«' 2C«:666 

"'•^^ 25:666 

400.000 

■  2,566,660 

600,000 

447,000  .. 


359,000 
750.000 


200,010 

■so.ooo 

■106:666 
4d6."(»o" 

'343,666 
■■i56,'666 

150,000 


i  ^ 
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Budget  tstimate  for  fiscal  yaar 
1970  (as  amended) 


Contarence  allowance 


Conttnidion,  genenl.  State,  and  project 


Construction 


Plannini        Construction 


Planning 


(N) 


Connecticut: 

Ansonia-D«rt>)r 

Black  Roelt  Reservoir 

New  London  tMrrior 

Trumbull  Pond  Reservoir 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  Rtver  to  Chesapeake  Bay  (Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal),  pt  II,  Delaware  and 

Florida: 

Apalachicola  River  channel  improvement 

Canaveral  Harbor .^.rrrrr.-; 

Central  and  southern  Florida 

Cross-Fh>rida  Barge  Canal - 

Four  Rivers  basins .- ,--•,--.----_:----.-;--- 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  (St  Marks  to  Tampa  Bay,  ecotogical  study  only) 

JKksonville  Harbor  (1965  act) 

Miami  Harbor ^ :-- -- 

Palm  Beach  County,  Lake  Worth  Inlet  to  South  Lake  Worth  Inlet  (reimbursement) 

Georgia: 

Carters  Dam 

Savannah  Harbor,  40  feet  (1965  act) 

Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin) 

Spewrell  Bluff  Dam  (land  acquisitkin) •. 

Trotters  Shojj]  Reservoir,  Ga.  and  S.C 

West  Point  Reservoir,  Ala.  and  6a 

Hawaii: 

Kawalhae  Harbor 

Waikiki  Beach 

Maho: 

Blackfoot  Reservoir 

"  "Oworshak  (Bruees  Eddy)  Reservoir 

-Itirie  Reservoir ■ 

Illinois: 

East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity 

Horse  Isiandan'd'CreJeoni  Bridge  (Mississippi  River"),  Illinois  and  Jowa 

Hunt  drainage  district  and  Lima  Lake  drainage  distrkrt 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pt.  I,  Illinois  and  Indiana 

Illinois  Watervray,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pt.  II,  Illinois  and  Indiana 

Indian  Grave  drainage  district. 

Kaskaskia  River  (navigation) 

Levee  district  21  (Vandalial.Kaskeskia  River 

Levee  district  23  (Dively),  Kaskaskia  River 

Leve*  unit  No.  1,  Wabash  River  (restudy) 

Lincoln  Reservoir  (land  acquisition). - 

Lock  and  dam  26.  Alton.  Mississippi  River ■ 

Lock  and  dam  52.  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See  Kentucky.) 

Louisville  Reservoir 


$4,000,000 

1,335,000 

100,000 

100,000 


$246,000 
255,000 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


6,000,000 
500,000 

■"s'ooo'ooo' 

6,000,000 
3,000,000 

260,066' 

4,066" 

6.300.000 

1,500.000 

500,000 

T6,"266,'666". 


900.000 


$4,000,000 

1,335,000 

700,000 

100,000 


6,500,000  .... 

500,000  .... 

150,000  .... 
9.500,000  .... 
7,500,000  .... 
3,500,000  .... 

"■'766,666'.... 

4,066'.... 

6.7M,000  .... 

1,850,000  .... 

1,100,000  .... 

750,000  .... 

'i6,"266,"666".... 


750,000 
500. 000 


$246,000 
255,000 


20.000 
"146.060 


900, 000 


44,700,000 
600,000 


90,000 


750,000 

831.000 

2, 700, 000 

"""277,666" 
9,377,000 


200,000 
30.000 


50.000 


59,000 
75,000 
10.000 


46,350,000 
700,000 


750,000 

831,000 

2,700,000 

"""277,666" 
11.000,000 


90,000 


229, 000 

30, 000 


50,000 


500.000 


59,000 
75. 000 
10. 000 


Milan. 


350,000 

75. 000 
30,000 


Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  III.  and  Mo.: 

(o)  Regulating  works 

Mound  City  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Oakley  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Rend  Lake  Reservoir 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

Saline  River  and  tributaries 

Shawneetown  (restudy) 

Shelbyville  Reservoir  

Smithland  locks  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Wood  River  drainage  and  levee  district 

Indiana: 

Big  Walnut  Reservoir  (restudy) 

Brookville  Reservoir 

Burns  Waterway  Harbor  (reimbursement) • 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Evansville  (resumption) 1-  --.--.--  -.---• 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pts.  I  and  II,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  (See  Illinois.) 

Island  levee 

Lafayette  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Niblack  levee  pumps 

Patoka  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Unmntown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

West  Terre  Haute 

Iowa: 

Ames  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

BigSkjux  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota 

Davids  Creel(  bam  and  Reservoir 

Dubuque 

Guttenberg  (resumptnn) 

Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge,  Mississippi  River,  III.  and  Iowa.  (See  Illinois.) 

Iowa  River  Flint  Creek  levee  distrct  No.  16 

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 

Missouri  River,  Sk>ux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 

Rathbun  Reservoir 

Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock 

Saytorville  Reservoir 

Kansas: 

Arkansas— Red  River  chtoride  control,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  (See  Texas.) 

Cedar  Point  Reservoir  

Clinton  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Cow  Creek,  Hutchinson _ 

El  Dorado  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Hilsdele  Reservoir 

Kansas  City  (1962  mod ificatkMi) 


1,000.000 

'"'566,660" 

'8,"266,'666 

"'i56,"666' 
1,200,000 

'3,666,666" 

500,000 


1,400.000 
5,520,000 
7,100.000 


436.000 
"56,600 
155,606" 

"'36,660" 

"31,666" 
50.000 


100,000  . 

"2','i66,d6o" 


1,500.000 

"366,666" 
"8,266,666' 
"""156,666" 

1,350,000 

"3,"i56,666" 

750,000 


1.400,000 

5,520,000  . 

7,100,000  . 

500,000  . 

100.000  . 
400,000 
3.200,000 


436,000 
'"50.000 
'i55,"000 

"'36.000 

"31,006 
35,000 


40,000 


400.000 

4,500,000 

170,000 


2,100,000 


100,000 
1,200,000 
4,500,000 
2,600,000 
2,000,000 
3.700,000 


1,000,000 
100,000 


30,000 


350,000 
1,000,000 


275,000  .. 


400,000 

4,500,000 

235,000 

400,000 


2,550,000  . 
100,000 

150,000 
1,500,000 
5,250,000 
3. 000, 000 
2,000,000 
3,700,000 

200,000 


1,000.000 
200,000 
700.000 

'  "425,666" 
1,200.000 


70. 000 
30. 000 
100,000 


75,000 


275,000 
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Budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1970  (as  amended) 


Conference  altowanee 


Censtmction,  general.  State,  and  preiect 


Constmctiofl 


Planning        Construction 


(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(N) 

(NIP) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 


Kansas— Continued 

!S toTri'^^teliesyitim." Iowa; "liaiiia"s."Miiiiin>'n'd"  Kib^ka j[Sei li«^' "^ 

Minouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  lows,  Kansas,  Missoun,  awl  Hebrasks.  (See  low.) 

Onega  Reservoir - "■".'■ 

Osawatomie 

Perry  Reservoir "'1"!I"!I"II.-. 

Kentuci^: 

Booneville  Reservoir yi-i::^-iil^{^i{^^,'\ 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See  Indiana.) 

Carr  Fork  Reservoir 

Cave  Run  Reservoir """""II"III 

Eagle  Creek  Reservoir ** 

Falmouth  Reservoir 

Frankfort,  North  Frankfort  Area 

Kehoe  Reservoir 

Laurel  River  Reservoir 

Lock  and  Dam  52,  111.  and  Ky 

Martin  local  protectMn --.-- 

Martins  Fork  Reservoir  (land  >cq«»rt»!;>  ■•-:--/.-■ -;:,:-v.-v- 

Mound  City  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See  I  Hnois) 

Newburgh  tocks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See  Indiana.) 

Painfsville  Reservoir 

Red  River  Reservoir. :  -  -  -  v "./ "j;;  •  L' "  VV.,:."  ii'ii-LJiV 

Smithland  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See  Illinois.) 

Southwestern  Jefferson  County "]]""!!II"!;iI 

Umontown'tocks  and  dam,  Indiana  "and  'Kent«:'ky.'("Sei»  india'na.) 

Yatesville  Reservoir - 

Atchafalaya  River,  Bayeus  Chene,  Boeuf  and  Black 

Bayou  Bartholomew,  Ark,  and  La.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries.....  — ...-- 

Bayou  LaFourche  and  LaFourche  Jump  Waterway — — ■ 

Caddo  Dam 

Lake  Pontchartriin  and  vwinity 

Mermentau  River 

Michoud  Canal 

Mississippi  River,  gulf  outlet 

Monroe  floodwall  (1965  and  1966  acts) 

Morgan  City  and  vicinity ..---. 

New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection... 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Overton-Red  River  Waterway  (lower  31  miles  only) 

Red  River  emergency  bank  protection.. ......... «i---i%L"i;";;i'fii'/^"Arkaiisai.'>  " 

Red  River  levew  and  bank  sUbilization  below  Denison  Dam,  Ark..  U.,  and  Tex.  (See  ArKansas./ 
Vermilion  lock  (replacement) 

Maine:  ^ »  • 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  Dam  and  Reservoirs 

Maryland:  j  m  «  

f,l?aTdTa?:r^ry*T,i;w'S?eRiSerto'chesa',i^'k'e"Biy.''Dri^ 

(See  Delaware.) 
Massachusetts: 

Charles  River  Dam... -- 

Fall  River  Harbor.  Mass.  and  R.I 

Nookagee  Reservoir "_ 

Plymouth  Harbor II"" 

Provincetown  Harbor - -- 

Weymouth  Fore  and  Towne  Rivers 

Whitmanville  Reservoir 

Michigan:  

Lexington  Harbor 

River  Rouge - 

Saginaw  Riverfflood  control) 

Saginaw  River  (navigation) 

SL  Joseph  Harbor 

(FE)    """"Bijlione  Lake-Whetstone  River.  Minn,  and  S.  Dak.  (land  acquisition,  resumption) 

(FC)  Roseau  River ---- 

(FC)  Warroad  Riverand  BulldogCreek 

Mississippi:  

(N)  Biloxi  Harbor... 

(FC)  1  a llahala  Reservoir -.-«■  ""VcU'iiiKim.'i 

*     '  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  Ala  and  Miss^(Sw  Alabama.) 

(FC)  Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Alabama  and  Mississippi 

Missouri:  

(FC)  Brookfield  Reservoir 

(FC)  Chariton  River  (1944  Kt)... - y    _ 

(MP)         Clarence  Cannon  (Joanna)  Reservoir - 

(FC)  Gregory  drainage  district "IIIIIIII".. 

(MP)         Kaysinger  Bluff  Reservoir..... ....--,----— 

(FC)  Little  Blue  River  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

(FC)  Long  Branch  Reservoir.. --■■-: IIIIII! 

(FC)  Meramec  Park  Reservoir  (land  »<^ot^^«n).,    .--.-..-..--■■■----- :,,, --^v 

Mississippi  River  between  Ohto  and  Missouri  Rivers.  111.  »"<' J*"  <f  !o'™,° «i  ^ 
Missouri  River  levee  system,  lows.  Kansas,  Miswuri^ai^  Nebraska  (See  low^^^ 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  CiW  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  (bee  lowi-j 

(FC)  Pattonsburg  Reservoir  (Highway  1-35  crossing) 

(FC)  Platte  River '/."l 

(FC)  St  Louis : 

(FC)  Smithville  Reservoir f 

(MP)         Stockton  Reservoir " 

(FC)  Unwn  Reservoir -f 

Montana:  /  

(FC)  Great  Falls -f 

(MP)         Libby  Reservoir -^- 

''•'' Mi^uri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri  and  NebraskMSMlow|^ 

Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missoun,  and  Nebraska,  (bee  lowa.j 
(FC)  Papillion  Creek 

Nevada:                        .    «  ...      j  u 
(FC)  Martis  Creek  Reservoir,  Calif,  and  Nev 
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V=J(7j7« 


,700,000 $7,700,000 


$9(2.000 
3,800,000 

850,000 


2,130,000. 
3,800,000 


824.000 

'2,"746,"666' 
1,684,000 


500,000 


$250,000 


230,000 


89,000. 
178,000. 


150,000 


157,000 


50,000 
236,000 

181,000 


962.  OK 
4,000.000 

850.000 


3,380,000 
3,800.000 


824,000. 

■2,'746,666". 
1,684,000 
150,000 
300,000 


100,000 
1,200,000 
6,000,000 


800,000  . 

'i56,'666". 
500,000  . 

200,000 


15,000 

'ii6,'666" 


70,000 
807,000 


Canal),  pt  II. 


1,300,000 


395,000 
100,060 
100,000 


500,000 
1.200,000 
2.496.000 

350,000 


330,000 

300,000 


50,000 


1,300,000 
2,750,000 

538,000 
6,500,000 

500,000 

■■766,666' 


500,000 

'2; 7661666' 
■5,'666,'666' 


48,500,000 


54,000 


103,000 
■275.'666' 

'soolooo' 


520,000  .. 


100.000  . 

250,000  . 
1,200,000  . 
8,500,000  . 

500,000  . 

"'866,066  . 

"■■i75,'666'. 
1,400,000  . 

600,000 
1,900,000 


1,400,000 


150,000 
100,000 
200,000 


245,000  .... 


395,000 

250,000 
1.000,000 


500,000 
1,200,000 
2,496,000 

350,000 

200,000 
50,000 


330,000 
650,000 


75,000  .. 


1,400,000 
2,925,000- 

538,000 
9,500,000 

650,000 

■■'766,060" 


500.000 

"2,"  866,666" 
"5,'666,'666' 

300,000 

400,000 
50,800,000 


520,000 


Planning 


$250,000 


230,000 


89,000 

178,000 

50,000 

isolooo 


157,000 
500,000 

50,000 
236,000 

181,000 

50,000 


"  50,000 

'ii6,'666 


70,000 


150,000 
150.000 
200.000 


245,000 
45,000 


50,000 


200.000 
100,000 

■  ■Mlooii 


163.000 

"275,'666 
566.000 


300,000 
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Budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1970  (as  amended) 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general.  State,  and  project 


New  Hampshire: 

(FC)  Beaver  Brook  Reservoir 

New  Jersey: 

(FC)  Elizabeth ...       .....-..-- 

(N)  Newark  Bay,  Hackensack  and  Passajc  Rivers  (1966  act) 

(FC)  Raritan  andSandy  Hook  Bays 

(N)  Shrewsbury  River  Inlet -• 

(FC)  South  Orange,  Rahway  River .....-.-......-:.-. 

(MP)         locks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.  (land  acquisition) 

New  Mexico: 

(FC)  Albuquerque  diversion  channels 

(FC)  (iochiti  Reservoir 

(FC)  Galisteo  Reservoir -/v. vw 

(FC)  Los  Fsteros  Reservoir  and  modification  of  Alamogordo  Dam 

New  York: 

)  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet. 

)  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point 

Hamlin  Beach  Harbor ----- 

Irondequolt  Bay... - 

New  York  Harbor  (anchorages). 

)  North  Ellenville 

)  Rosendale 

.,  „)  Salamanca - 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.  (See  Now  Jersey.) 

(FC)  Yonkers 

North  Carolina: 

(N)  Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington 

(FC)  Fafis  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

(FC)  New  Hope  Reservoir 

(FC)  Randleman  Reservoir 

(FC)  Roddies  River  Reservoir -.-v--v 

(NT^  wmnington  Harbor.  38-  and  40-toot  depth  (1962  act) 

(N>-  mWdiington  Harbor(32-ft  project,  resumption) 

North  Dakota: 
(R)  Garrison  Reservoir  (embankment  repair) 

Oahe  Reservoir,  S.Da'k;  and  N."  Dak.  (See"  Soutii' Dakota.) 

(FC)  Missouri  River,  Garrison  Dam  to  l.ake  Oahe 

(FC)  Pipestem  Reservoir 

Ohio: 

(FC)  Alum  Creek  Reservoir 

(FC)  Athens 

(FC)  Bellaire  (restudy) 

(FC)  Caesar  Creek  Reservoir 

(FC)  Clarence  J.  Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir 

(FC)  East  Fork  Reservoir 

(FC)  Fremont r 

(N)  Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

(N)  Huron  Harbor  (restudy) 

(FC)  Ironton.... 

(FC)  Newark  local  protection 

(FC)  North  Branch  Kokosing  River  Reservoir 

(FC)  Paint  Creek  Reservoir 

(N)  Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

(FC)  Salt  Creek  Reservoir 

(FC)  Utica  Reservoir -.-----,----..-.•-:-.;-■■-■■; 

(N)  Willow  Island  Ixks  and  dam.  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  (see  West  Virginia) 

(FC)  Youngstown,  Crab  Creek 

Arkansas  Red  River  chloride  control,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  (See  Texas.) 
Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  (See  Arkansas.) 

(MP)         Broken  Bow  Reservoir 

(FC)  Candy  Reservoir 

(FC)  Clayton  Reservoir 

(FC)  Copan  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

(FC)  Crutcho  Creek 

(FC)  Hugo  Reservoir 

(FC)  Kaw  Reservoir 

(FC)  Luktata  Reservoir --.. 

(FC)  Oologah  Reservoir... 

(FC)  Optima  Reservoir 

(MP)         Robert  S.  Kerr  (Short  Mountain)  lock  and  dam 

(FC)  Waurika  Reservoir „ 

(MP)         Webbers  Falls  lock  and  dam 

Oregon :  / 

(MP)  Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (2d  power  unit),  Oregon  and  Washington..... y- 

(MP)  Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (modification  for  peaking),  Oregon  and  Washington...,. 

(FC)  Catherine  Creek  Reservoir * 

(N)  Co*umbia*River  an'd'lower"w[liaiTiette'Rive"r,'3'5- and Vo-'foo^^  projecb,  Oregon  and'Washington 

(MP)         John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington 

(MP)  Lost  Creek  Reservoir ...._^ .> 

(FC)  Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and  Washington i 

(MP)         McNary  lock  and  dam.  Oregon  and  Washington 

(FC)  Scappose  drainage  distrkt ,.....- --: 

(MP)         The  Dalles  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington  (additional  power  units) 

(N)  Tillamook  Bay  (south  jetty) 

(FC)  Willamette  Rwer  Basin  bank  protection 

(N)  Yaquina  Bay  and  Harbor • 

Pennsylvania: 

(FC)  Belt2ville  Reservoir 

(FC)  Blue  Marsh  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) ■ 

(FC)  Chartiers  Creek • 

(FC)  Cowanesque  Reservoir 

(FC)  Dubois - 

(FC)  Foster  Joseph  Sayers  Dam  (Blanchard) , 

(FC)  Muddy  Creek  Reservoir -"- 

(BE)  Presque  Isle  Peninsula  (reimbursement) 

(FC)  Raystown  Reservoir ■ 

(FC)  Tioga-Hammond  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  NJ.,  and  N.Y.  (See  New  Jersey.) 

(FC)  Tyrone 

(FC)  Union  City  Reservoir 

(FC)  Woodcock  Creek 


Construction 


Planning        Construction 


$100,000  .. 

500,000  .- 

2,350,000  .. 


■4,066,060  .. 

1,700,000  .. 

700,000  .. 

2,069,000  .. 


500,000 


500,000 

50,000 

1. 300, 000 

799,000 


357,000 
2,' 566, 666 

i;765,666 

1,800,000  . 


900,000  . 
400,000  . 

1.300,000 
2,800,000 

i,'866,"666" 

1,600/000 
1,900.000 


1,000 


300,000 
2,400,000 
11,000.000 


100.000 


$25,000 


153.000 


100,000 


40,000 


227,000 
75.000 


2,328,000 


100,000 
7,500,000 
6,400,000 

"3,"466,"666" 

500.000 

8, 800, 000 

1,100.000 

10, 000, 000 


350,000  .. 

"■"614,666'.. 

2,000,000  .. 

14,500.000  .. 

1,750,000  .. 

400,000  .. 

2,500,000  .. 

■'8,'666,"666".. 

1,800,000  .. 

375,000  .. 
100,000 .. 

4,200.000  .. 

700,000  .. 
2,600,000  .. 


1,912,000 

"■"366,"666^ 

8,200.000 

1,000,000 


4,500.000 
1,550,000 


232,000 
225,000 


715.000 
'366,666" 


46,000 


J100,000 
2,000,000  . 
2,350,000  . 

■""125,666", 
4,000,000 

2, 200, 000 
1,850,000 
2,069,000 


500,000 
690,000 

"■"166,666" 

1,700,000 

50,000 

1,300,000 

799,000 


357,000 

500,000 

4,700,000 


1,765,000 
200,000 

1,800.000 


900,000 
400,000 

1,400.000 
2.800,000 

"2.256.' 066' 

1,600,000 

1,900,000 

200,000 

11.000.000 

62.666" 

"  866.666" 

2, 400, 000 
11,000,000 


100,000 


316,000  .. 

■166,666".. 

72,000  .. 


2,328,000  .. 


600,000 

300,000 
7. 500, 000 
6.850.000 

525.000 
3,400.000  , 

500.000  , 
8.800,000 
1,100,000 
10,000,000 


400,000  . 

"""'6i4,"666". 

2,000.000  . 

14.500.000  . 

3.650.000  . 

575.000  . 

2,500,000  . 

"9."666.'666^. 

1,800.000  . 
500.000 
325.000 

4,200,000 

700.000 

2.600.000 

■"166,666" 
1,912,000 

"■"366.666" 
8. 400. 000 
1,000.000 


4, 500. 000 
1.550.000 


Planning 


$25,000 


153,000 


100,000 


40,000 


25.000 


100,000 
150,000 


75,000 


40,000 


20,000 
"75,600 


227,000 
75,000 


232, 000 
225,000 


715,000 
"366,666 


46,000 


316,000 

■i66,"666 

72,000 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1970  (as  amended) 


Construction,  general.  State,  and  project 


Construction 


Planning        Construction 


Conference  allowance 

Planning 


(BE) 

(N) 

(N) 


(MP) 


(FC) 
(MP) 

(MP) 
(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(BE) 


(MP) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(MP) 
(MP) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(BE) 


Rhode  Island:  

Fall  RiverHarbor'  "Mass.and"R."L  "(See  Massachusetts.)  

Providence  River  and  Harbor 

South  Carolina:  

Trotters  Shoals" Reservoir."  "Ga."and  S.C".  (See  "Georgia.) 
South  Dakota: 

Big  Ben  Dam-Lake  Sharpe - 

Big  Sioux  River  at  Sioux  City.  (See  Iowa.)  «-,  MinnesoU  ) 

Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River.  Minn,  and  S.  Dak.  (See  winnesou.;  

Cottonwood  Springs  Reservoir 

Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Oak.  and  N.  Dak 

Tennessee:  

CordellHull  lock  and  dam 

J.  Percy  Priest  Reservoir 

^•"Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control  ot.  ^  Texas  OKjahoma,  and  Kansas^^^          Kansas. :::'.:  "- 
Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control  (supplemenUI  studies),  lexas,  umanoi    , 

Aubrey  Reservoir — - 

Belton  Reservoir  (raise  water  level) 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries - 

Cedar  Bayou  (restudy) - ""_[ 

Cooper  Reservoir  and  channels 

Corpus  Christ!  ship  channel 

Duck  Channel  Channel  improvement -■- 

Elm  Fork  Floodway - - 

El  Paso .;  V     .      : 

Fort  Worth  Floodway,  Clear  Fork  extension.. 

Freeport  and  vicinity v  -  .    v ' 

Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel  (groins) "[■ 

Highland  Bayou. > 

Lake  Kemp  Reservoir 

Lakeview  Reservoir —  ."---•".'Ulii 

Lavon  Reservoir  modification  and  channel  improvement 

Mouth  of  the  Colorado  River '" 

Pat  Mayse  Reservoir „- ■  j - ■  ".i;.";„;\ .- -- 

Port  Arthur  and  vicinity  (hurricane  flooo  (",<"•*''?"?-  -  nW  "Ark "  La' "  and'  Tex.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Denison  Dam,  Ark..  La.,  ano  

Sabine-Neches  Waterway  40  feet  and  channel  to  Echo --— — 

San  Antonio  Channel w-""v;:"j"^.V.;iVi»ii.n^ 

San  Gabriel  River  tributary  to  Brazos  River  (land  acquisition) ---- 

Taylors  Bayou 

Texas  City,  hurrrcane  protection 

Trinity  River  bridges 

Trinity  River  project 

Vince  and  Little  Vince  Bayous 

Wallisville  Reservoir,  Trinity  River "' 

Whitney  Reservoir 

Utah:  

Little  Dell  Reservoir ^ 

Vermont:  <• 

Gaysville  Reservior 

Virginia:  

Gathright  Reservoir ^ 

Hampton  Roads 

James  River  (restudy) 

Salem  Church  Reservoir 

Virginia  Beach  (reimbursement). 

*"  Bo"n*nevine  lock  and  dam.  (2d  power  unit),  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon.)- 


]zvXc^^!!S!:To":ho'^^^^^^^^^ 

l:i^e/S"aRi;;lfb:;kpVot.ction;  Oregon  Vr^Washm^  

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  (iam    .-..-:. ---------^-----y 

McNary  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  '^»^'''fiZ}}%2l'§°g.L  ) 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam.  Oregon  and  Washington. (See  Oregon.;       

Vancouver  Lake 

Wynoochee  River  Reservoir 

Yakima  River  at  Ellensburg  (restudy) 

West  Virginia:  

Kinglon'"Reservo'ir,"Md.'aVd"w"."Va."(Sei"M^^^^^^        

Burnsville  Lake  (land  acquisition) -"-[• 

&7liitsVn"d"d"a"m;cJhi"o"i"n"d"West"v[r"g^^^^^^^^  

R.  D.  Bailey  (Justice)  Lake -.:•-.->•.■  "■•""."/ciinhii"'i 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See  Ohio.)  

Rowlesburg  Lake  (land  acquisition).....- 

Stonewall  Jackson  Lake  (land  acquisition) -—■ 

West  Fork  Lake -.:.--;-,;--;-"";;i"oi.i,; ' 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 

Wisconsin:  .      ,  

Green  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act) /.-  y--:---i«»V\ 

La  Farge  Reservoir,  Kickapoo  River  (land  acquisition) ""::::: 

Racine  Harbor 

Miscellaneous:  ----- 

Iralfpffltr^S^^^^^^^^^^^ 

aS^n^fc^tVequirUigs^ific^^ 

Small  beach  erosion  control  proiects  not  requiring  specitic  legisiauu  

Recreationfacilities.  complet^edproiecb.--..--.------r y 

Fish  and  wildlife  studies  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1%5  act) 

Employees  compensation — i-.-.;;;™ '. 

Reduction  lor  anticipated  savings  and  slippages 

1969  reserve  applied  in  fiscal  year  19/0 


$100,000  . 
4,000,000 

900,000 


540,000 
2,000,000 

7,550,000 
2.136.000 


100.000 
1.000.000 

500,000 


""  300.000  ... 

1.360.000  ... 

2,200,000  ... 

940,000  ... 

100,000  .. 

1,000,000  .. 

""2,"566,6oo  .. 
"206.006'!! 

5.000.000    . 

4,700,000  .. 
900,000  .. 
750.000  .. 

"'i. 106,660  !! 

1.300.000  .. 


■'766.006 

1.900.000 


^: 


$100,000 
5,000.000 


$436,000 
749.000 


125, 666^ 
50,000 


"360.000 


"iso.ooo  .. 


500.000 


1.580,000 


350.000  . 
1.360.000  . 
2,200.000  . 

940.000  . 

300.000  . 
1.000.000  . 

3.750.000". 

200,606  . 
5,000.000  . 

5.000.000  . 

1.200.000  . 
900.000 
250,000 

1.100,000 

1.400.000 

766,006" 

1.900.000 

300.000 


$200,000 


1.100.000 


540,000  . 
2,300,000 

7.550,000 
2.136.000 


200.000 
1,000.000 


436,000 

749.000 
150.000 


15.000 

35.000 

125.000 

50.000 


"300,000 
75.606 


150.000 


400,000 


1,500,000  .... 
2.300.000  .... 

1.900,000 
3.500,000  .. 

56,606 

■""«5.666.-. 

""'"156,066  "..! 

85,6b6".- 

150,000 

500,000  ... 

500,000 

52,000  ... 

52.000 

13.000.000  .... 

13,000,000  .. 

2.000,000  .. 

"8;666;666  ".!". 

8.000.000  .. 

50,000 

""  "750, 666".:." 

13:666". .- 

2', 666,666  .. 

13,666 

1,000,000  ... 

1,000.000  . 

700,000  ... 
7.800.000  ... 

850.000  . 
7.800.000  . 

10.7M.0OO  ... 

10.700,000  . 

900.000  . 

600,000  . 



"i2,"666,"666'- 

256,666  .. 

"i3."566.'666". 

250,000 

1,250,000  - 
750,000  - 
100.000  - 

1,250.000  . 
750,000  . 
100.000  . 

300.000  .. 
8,000.000  .. 

■"■■7."256."666"! 

200,000  .. 
2,500,000  .. 

■"■"2."666,"6o6' 

500.000 

500,000  .. 

6,000,000  .. 

600,000  .. 

1,000,000  .. 

705.000  .. 

-44,100.000  .. 

-43,785,000  .. 

6.548.000 

600,000 

1.500.000 

705.000 

-44,100.000 

-43.785.000 

Grand  total,  construction,  general. 


608,681,000^^      18.374,000 
(627,055,000) 


688,821.000  23,171.000 

(711,992,000) 
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Falmouth  Reservoir,  Kentucky:  The  $80,- 
000  approved  by  tbe  conferees  Includes  pro- 
vision for  a  study  of  alternatives,  Including 
local  protection  for  the  cities  of  Falmouth, 
Covington,  and  Newport,  which  shall  be  con- 
ducted concurrently  with  the  reeumptlon  of 
pre-ccmstructlon  planning. 

Fort  Pierce  Beach  Erosion  Control,  Florida: 
The  conferees  have  approved,  as  propwsed  by 
the  Senate,  a  contract  between  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  St.  Lucie  County,  Florida,  for 
reimbursement  of  certain  beech  eroelon  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  Commissioners  pur- 
suant to  section  316  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968. 

Mermentau  River  project,  Louisiana:  The 
allocation  of  9600,000  Is  for  the  replacemmt 
of  the  Lake  Arthur  Bridge. 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  Dam  and  Reser- 
voirs. Maine:  The  conferees  have  disallowed 
without  prejudice  the  $807,000  inserted  In  the 
bin  by  the  Senate  to  resume  planning.  The 
Senate  conferees  are  imanlmous,  together 
with  a  majority  of  the  House  conferees,  that 
the  project  Is  fully  Justified  and  required  to 
provide  hydro-power  In  the  area.  Although 
It  Is  believed  that  funding  of  the  project 
should  again  be  considered  In  subsequent 
bills.  It  Is  not  recommended  at  this  time  In 
light  of  the  House  action  In  recent  years 
deleting^  funds  for  continuation  of  the 
project. 

Union  Reservoir  project,  Missouri:  The 
•300,000  allowed  under  construction  Is  solely 
for  advance  participation  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  with  the  Missouri  State  Highway 
Commission  In  the  reconstruction  of  Mis- 
souri Highway  No.  185  across  the  future 
reservoir  pool.  The  allowance  does  not  consti- 
tute any  commitment  as  to  the  Initiation  of 
project  construction. 

Wilson  Harbor,  New  York  (1968  Modifica- 
tion) :  The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that 
the  project  should  be  constructed  with  funds 
available  under  the  lump  sum  appropriation 
for  small  authorized  navigation  projects. 

Cape  Lookout,  North  Carolina:  As  the 
benefits  are  almost  wholly  recreational  and 
are  to  protect  the  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore,  the  conferees  have  not  approved 
the  $70,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  initiate 
planning  of  this  hurricane  protection  project 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  conferees  rec- 
ommend construction  of  the  project  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  NJ.,  and  N.f.: 
The  conferees  note  the  statement  In  the  Sen- 
ate Conmilttee's  Report  concerning  the  major 
Increase  In  recreation  benefits  attributed  to 
this  project  and  Its  effect  on  the  repayment 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  from  non-Federal 
Interests  and  are  in  agreement  that  this  shall 
not  constitute  a  precedent  for  other  projects 
as  a  means  of  reducing  local  participation. 
The  conferees  also  expect.  In  the  event  the 
pumped  storage  proposed  is  approved,  that 
the  private  power  companies  will  make  ade- 
quate payments  to  the  Federal  Oovernment 
for  use  of  the  Federal  facilities. 

Salem  Church  Reservoir,  Virginia:  The 
•160,000  allowed  Includes  fimds  for  a  restudy, 
to  be  conducted  concurrently  with  the  Ini- 
tiation of  pre-construotlon  planning,  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  plan  can  be 
modified  to  minimize  any  adverse  affects  on 
natural  values  In  the  area. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  •80,820,000 
Instead  of  •74,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  ^87,040,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  Includes:  •10,000  for  the  WoU  and 
Loosahatchle  Rivers  study;    an  Increase  of 


•60.000  for  the  Old  and  Atchafaylaya  River 
Control  study:  •960,000  for  the  Mlsslaalppl 
River  levees;  •I, 000.000  lor  channel  improve- 
ment; •l.OOO.OOO  for  the  St.  Francis  Basin; 
•1.000.000  for  the  Atchafaylaya  Basin;  (3.- 
310,000  for  maintenance. 

In  addition,  •260,000  In  available  carryover 
unobligated  balances  shall  be  available  for 
land  acquisition  on  the  St.  Francis  Basin 
project. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Corps  of  Eng^eers  shall  adhere  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  678.  74th  Congress,  con- 
cerning the  local  cooperation  requirements 
for  bridge  maintenance  in  connection  with 
the  Upper  Auxiliary  Channel  of  the  Tazoo 
Basin  Headwater  Project. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  •263.000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•245.700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  Is  for 
extraordinary  maintenance  costs  In  the  Oulf 
Coast  area  as  a  result  of  Hurricane  CamlUe. 

General  expenses 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  •22,680.- 
000  Instead  of  •22,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •23.980.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bill 
amount  Includes  •35,000  for  new  positions  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  and  ^46.000  for  full- 
year  funding  of  poettlons  approved  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Administrative  provisions 

Amendment  No.  9:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  •176.500.000  on  the  capital  of  the  Revolv- 
ing Fund.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Instead  of 
•175,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
•178.000.000  as  pn^oeed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  approved  the  use  of 
the  Revolving  Fund  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  cutterhead  dredge  CoUina.  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Cemeterial  expenses 
The  Senate  report  Inadvertently  Included  a 
figure  of  •257,800  for  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  permanent  graveslte  for  the 
late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  The  correct  figure  is 
•181,000,  the  same  as  the  House  allowance. 

TITLE  m — ^DEPABTMKNT  OF  THE  INTKRIOB 

Federal  toater  pollution  control 
administration 

Pollution  control  operations  and  research 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  •86.382.- 
000  instead  of  •85,382,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •86,482,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  Includes  (800,000  to  provide  a  total  of 
•3,000.000  for  initiating  contracts  and  grants 
to  demonstrate  new  methods  and  techniques 
and  to  develop  preliminary  plans  for  elimina- 
tion and  control  of  pollution  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  and  ^200 .000  for  the  additional 
workload  Involved  In  administration  of  the 
construction  grant  program. 

The   amount   provided   for   research   and 

planning    assistance    includes    (260.000    for 

participation  in  the   Galveston  Bay.  Texas 

study. 

Construction  Grants  for  Waste  Treatment 

Works 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  •SOO.- 
000,000  instead  of  ^600,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,000,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
General  Investigations 

Amendments  Nos.  12  and  13:  Appropriate 
•16,030,000  Instead  of  $16,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  •16,060,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  Is  for  initiation  of  the  study  of  the 
Wilburton  project.  Oklahoma. 


Construction  and  Rehabilitation 
Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  •149,- 
381.600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•146.881.600  ak  prt^XMed  by  the  House.  The 
increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  Central  Valley  project,  Cali- 
fornia aa  follows:  San  Luis  Unit.  Westlands 
diBtrtbutlon  and  drainage  system.  •1,000,000; 
San  Lula  Drain.  •1.000,000;  and  Auburn-Fol- 
som  Unit,  Folaom-South  Canal.  •1.000.000. 

Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 

Amendments  Nos.  16  and  16:  Appropriate 
•38.240,000  Instead  of  •36.110.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Houke  and  •SO  J40.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the 
Hoiise  bill  includes  $3,000,000  for  the  Central 
Utah  project.  Bonneville  Unit,  and  ^130,000 
to  initiate  advance  planning  on  the  Dallas 
Creek  project.  Colorado.  The  conferees  have 
approved  the  acceptance  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  an  advance  of  funds  by  local 
Interests  to  permit  initiation  of  advance 
planning  on  the  Anlmas-IiaFlata  project, 
Colorado. 

ColonAo  River  Basin  Project 
Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  •1,200.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•1.000.000  as  propoMd  by  the  House.  The  in- 
crease provided  over  the  House  bill  is  for 
advance  planning  on  the  Central  Arizona 
project. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 

CONSTRUCTION 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  an  amendment  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
serting language  providing  that  not  more 
than  •lOO.OOO  shall  be  available  for  prelimi- 
nary engineering  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed agreements  with  the  Portland  General 
Electric  Company  and  the  Eugene  Water  and 
Electric  Board  to  acquire  from  preference 
customers  and  pay  by  net  billing  for  generat- 
ing capability  from  non-federally  financed 
thermal  generating  plants. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  ap- 
proval of  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram is  limited  at  this  time  to  the  two  pro- 
posed agreements  pending  an  opportunity 
for  detailed  review  by  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  long-range  hydro- 
thermal  plan. 

The  conferees  have  approved  the  repro- 
gramming  within  the  funds  available  as 
proposed  by  the  Administration  subsequent 
to  the  House  action  on  the  bill. 

TTTLE  IV INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  •50,600.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  •50,- 
300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees have  approved  $1,300,000  for  the 
initiation  of  land  acquisition  on  the  Duck 
River  (Normandy  and  Columbia  Dams)  proj- 
ect, Tennessee;  and  $400,000  for  the  Mills 
River  Reservoir,  Upper  French  Broad  project, 
North  Carolina,  including  $100,000  for  plan- 
ning and  •300,000,  within  available  funds,  for 
initiation  of  land  acquisition.  The  •450.000 
made  available  for  the  Yellow  Creek  Port 
project,  Mississippi,  shall  be  used  for  prelimi- 
nary planning  and  design  of  the  project  and 
for  dredging  of  the  port. 

Water  Resources  Council 
Water  Resources  Planning 

Amendments  Nos.  20  and  21:  Adjust  the 
limitations  In  the  appropriation  language  us 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  adjustment  pro- 
vides for  a  transfer  of  $35,000  from  the  lim- 
itation for  River  Basin  Commissions  to  the 
limitation  for  Federal  coordination  to  permit 
initiation  of  the  Second  National  Water  As- 


sessment scheduled  for  completion  in  Febru- 
ary. 1973.  ,  ^ 

'  IdCHAZL  J.  KiRWAK. 

Job  L.  Evins, 
Edwaid  P.  Bouun>, 
Jamie  L.  Whiiten, 

•  OSOROB    W.    ANDBEWS. 

Oeorcb  Mahon. 
John  J.  Rbodsb, 
Olenn  R.  Davis   (except 
as  to  amendments  Nos. 
10  and  11). 
Howard  W.  Robison, 
euord  csderbebg, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


HAPPY  BRTTHDAY.  MIKE  KIRWAN 
(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission txj   address   the   House   for   1 

minute.)  ^     , .  „, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  bring  before  the  House  a  matter  of 
interest.  Today  is  the  birthday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  one  of  our  Members  who 
has  been  here  a  long  time,  who  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  legislation  in 
this  coimtry  over  the  past  30  years  and 

• 

I  refer  to  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Ohio  (Mikb  Kirwan)  who  has 
been  111  and  in  the  ho^Jital  for  several 
months.  I  understand  he  is  going  to  be 
able  to  get  out  of  the  hospital  tonight  to 
attend  a  birthday  celebration.  It  is  his 
83d  birthday. 

He  has  been  an  institution  m  Ohio. 
The  name  Mike  Kirwan  Is  known  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State.  It  is 
known  favorably  and  known  well. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
birthday.  I  wish  him  many  more  of 
them.  I  wish  him  a  happy  birthday. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentieman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  been 
Invited  to  the  birthday  party  for  Mike 
Kirwan     on  the  occasion  of   his   83d 
birthday.  Mikb  Is  one  of  the  "Grand 
Old  Men"  of  the  House.  He  is  a  great 
guy.  I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  him 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
have  found  him  a  superb  legislator,  not 
only  in  committee  but  also  on  the  floor. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  know  Mike 
Kirwan  and  to  have  worked  with  him 
in  the  Congress.  It  is  an  honor  to  go  to 
his  birthday  party  tonight. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Mr.   Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  distinguished  gentieman  from 
Ohio  and  the  minority  leader  in  wish- 
ing Mike  Kirwan  a  happy  birthday. 

We  have  missed  Mike  these  last  few 
months  here  in  the  House.  Not  only  is  he 
an  institution  in  Ohio,  but  I  think  he  is 
an  institution  in  the  Nation. 

He  is  well  known  in  Oklahoma.  His 
contributions  toward  the  development  of 
the  river  basins  of  Oklahoma  have  been 
second  to  none. 

Mike  has  been  a  stalwart,  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  our  times,  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous determination  and  will.  He  has 
always  had  the  vision  and  tenacity  to 
succeed  in  whatever  goal  he  sets  for  him- 
self. 

Though  he  rose  from  humble  origins, 
he  has  served  his  coimtry  and  his  people 


with  great  diBtinction  and  with  great 
ability.  He  has  certainly  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  Congress  in  my 
time,  and  I  join  aU  others  in  wishing  him 
a  very  liappy  birthday  today.  I  shall 
delight  in  meeting  him  and  greeting  him 
personally  tonight.  I  wish  him  every  hap- 
piness on  this  day  and  many  more  happy 
birthdays  In  the  years  to  come. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  our  distinguished  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
McCormack)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  of  Mike  Kirwan  and  his  service  in 
this  body  will  always  occupy  the  most 
prominent  pages  in  the  history  of  this 
great  body.  Mike  Kirwan  is  a  gentleman 
of  humility  but  of  strength  and  firmness. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing legislators  who  has  ever  served  in 
this  body.  We  are  all  sorry  about  his 
illness  and  we  are  very  happy  to  note 
that  he  is  able  to  attend  the  birthday 
party  that  will  be  tendered  to  him  this 
evening.  Not  only  for  myself  personally 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  but  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  know 
I  express  the  sentiments  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, whether  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, in  extending  to  Mike  Kirwan  our 
hearty  congratulations  on  his  birthday 
anniversary  and  wishing  that  God  will 
continue  to  bless  him  for  countiess  years 

to  come. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  I  now  jdeld  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson). 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding. 

I  know  It  is  almost  impossible  to  add 
anything  to  the  accolades  that  have  been 
spoken  on  the  floor  here  this  evening  in 
honor  of  this  great  American  and  great 
legislator.  Mike  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
Americans  of  our  day.  The  contributions 
he  had  made  to  strengthening  America 
and  making  it  a  better  place  to  live  are 
innumerable.  I  count  him  a  dear  friend. 
I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he  is  enjoying 
improved  health  and  spirits  and  can 
celebrate  his  birthday  at  a  dinner  party 
this  evening. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
wish  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  in  extending  congratulations 
to  Mike  Kirwan  as  he  celebrates  his 
83d  birthday.  Mike  was  one  of  those  rare 
oldtimers  whom  I  first  met  when  he 
visited  Hawaii  and  who,  when  I  arrived 
here  as  a  freshman  Member,  took  me 
imder  his  wing  and  gave  me  wise  coun- 
sel. He  took  a  personal  interest  in  my 
welfare,  as  he  put  it,  to  assure  my  re- 
election. I  am  certain  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Mike's  counsel,  I  would  have 
made  many  mistakes  which  probably 
would  have  cost  my  reelection,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  best  wishes  to 
MncE  and  asking  for  God's  blessing  upon 

him. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  . 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mike 
Kirwan's  birthday  we  all  have  much  to 
celebrate.  Mnu  Kirwan  is  the  Ameri- 
can's American,  a  man's  man.  a  friend's 
friend,  and  a  legislator's  legislator.  He 
always  has  been  deeply  dedicated  to 
those  principles  which  impelled  him  into 
public  service.  Mixs  Kirwan  occupies  a 
position  which  is  imique  in  this  House 
and  surely  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his 
friends  and  fellow  coimtrymen.  On  this, 
his  birthday,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
wlshtog  to  MncE  Kirwan  many,  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day  and  may  they 
all  be  joyous. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  now  yield  to 
the    gentieman    from    Oklahoma    (Mr. 

Steed)  . 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  wishing  a  happy 
birthday  to  this  great  American,  Mikb 
Kirwan.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
great  statesman  he  is  but  also  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  for  all  of  the  very  fine 
help  and  courtesies  he  has  extended  to 
me  since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  Congress  with  him.  I 
think  you  have  really  to  be  in  a  position 
as  I  have  been  fortunate  to  be  in  in  re- 
cent years  of  working  on  a  committee 
with  MncE  Kirwan  to  appreciate  all  of  his 
high  qualities. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
since  I  have  served  on  that  committee.  I 
must  say  that  whatever  contribution  or 
success  I  have  been  able  to  make  since 
being  a  member  of  that  committee  has 
been  largely  through  the  wise  counsel 
and  guidance  which  he  has  always  so 
generously  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mike  Kirwan  has  been  a 
great  friend  of  my  State.  He  has  been  a 
great  friend  to  the  natural  resources  of 
America.  I  think  of  all  the  men  with 
whom  I  have  served,  he  occupies  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  treaisured  positions 
of  all.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  he  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  great  blessings  that 
a  fine  public  servant  and  a  flne  gentle- 
man can  look  forward  to. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  a  happy  birthday  to  a 
great  American.  Mike  Kirv/an,  who  has 
done  so  much  in  strengthening  the  Na- 
tion and  particularly  the  Appalachian 
area.  We  appreciate  Mike  Kirwan  for  all 
that  he  has  done  for  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  area.  In  1964  Mike  Kir- 
wan flew  in  to  help  me  in  my  campaign, 
and  I  am  personally  grateful  for  all  of 
the  assistance  which  he  has  given  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  in 
wishing  him  a  happy  birthday  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
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came  to  the  89th  Congress,  one  of  the 
first  gentlemen  I  had  the  privilege  to 
hear  was  Mike  Kirwan.  His  advice  was 
good,  his  stories  were  excellent,  and  his 
courtesy  toward  new  Members  was  un- 
excelled. He  had  great  patience  in  listen- 
ing to  the  problems  of  the  new  Members 
and  to  the  projects  which  we  needed  in 
our  districts.  He  always  gave  us  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  in  wishing 
him  a  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  House 
the  best  of  health  and  congratulations 
on  his  birthday.  I  wish  he  were  here  with 
us  today.  However.  I  am  sure  those  of  us 
who  plan  to  attend  his  birthday  party 
look-forward  to  tonight  and  to  extend- 
-  ing.-to  him  in  person  om-  sincere 
congratulations. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  want  to  say  one  final 
word  in  closing.  Mike  Kirwan  was  sup- 
porting long  ago  what  has  become 
fashionably  known  as  the  control  of  our 
environmental  problems,  long  ago  when 
it  was  called  clean  water  and  clean  air. 
I  think  he  will  be  remembered  for  many, 
many  years,  probably  forever  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  as  a  man  who 
was  interested  in  preserving  the  natural 
resources  and  the  scenic  beauty  of  our 
land.  If  he  were  here  I  am  sure  he  would 
say.  "If  you  see  the  point  I  mean." 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  in  wishing  a 
happy  birthday  to  my  good  friend,  Con- 
gressman Michael  Kirwan,  of  Ohio. 
Mdce.  as  he  is  affectionately  known,  has 
been  a  stalwart  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
for  many  years.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive Members  of  this  august  body,  he  has 
made  a  contribution  to  this  Nation  un- 
equaled  in  all  of  its  history. 

Mike,  borne  in  the  coal  mining  re- 
gions of  Pennsylvania,  carried  with  him 
during  his  entire  life  a  great  love  of 
country  and  a  real  concern  for  his  fel- 
low man. 

He  is  a  Congressman's  Congressman. 
We  all  love  Mike  because  of  his  ster- 
ling qualities,  his  determination,  and  his 
ever  readiness  to  be  of  help  to  his  col- 

I  visited  with  Mike  at  the  Bethesda 
Hospital  a  short  while  ago  and  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  Mjce  has  been  im- 
proving in  health. 

With  his  legion  of  friends  I  wish  him 
God's  blessing  and  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
thankful  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Ohio,  my  good  friend  (Mr.  Hays) 
for  arranging  this  impromptu  tribute  to 
our  estemeed.  beloved  friend  Congress- 
man MncE  Kirwan,  on  his  83d  birthday. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mike  not 
too  long  ago,  and  I  found  him  as  chipper, 
spry,  and  vigorous  as  ever.  I  talked  to 
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him  for  some  time,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  himself— interested,  militant, 
and  intent  upon  an  early  return  to  the 
midst  of  his  colleagues.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  return  has  been  set  for  tonight 
and  that  Mike  will  be  with  us  in  all  his 
glory  to  celebrate  his  birthday. 

It  can  well  be  said  of  Mike  Kirwan 
that  when  the  good  Lord  made  him.  He 
destroyed  the  mold. 

MncE  was  not  bom  with  a  sliver  spoon 
in  his  mouth.  He  had  to  work  hard,  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice  for  everything  he  got. 

His  career  in  the  House  and  the  public 
service  was  one  of  the  most  unusual 
suid  illustrious  in  American  history,  one 
that  even  the  great  American  writer  sind 
author  of  so  many  American  success 
stories,  the  incomparable  Horatio  Alger, 
must  have  anticipated  in  substance  when 
he  wrote  "Only  an  Irish  Boy." 

As  our  great  Speaker  said,  Mike  is  an 
outstanding  legislator.  He  is  also  a  fear- 
less and  fiery  debater  with  skill  and 
power  to  confound  the  opposition  with 
withering  rejoinder,  a  man  of  deep  con- 
viction and  unswerving  determination, 
endowed  with  superb  qualities  of  leader- 
ship as  he  has  exemplified  so  brilliantly 
in  his  long,  outstanding  career. 

As  we  all  know,  Mike  Kirwan  is  an 
able,  quick-witted  advocate,  well  able  to 
hold  its  own  in  any  company,  and  cross 
swords  with  the  best  and  come  out  on  top. 
I  do  not  have  time  or  space  here  to 
set  forth  many  fine  things  Mike  has  ac- 
complished during  his  long  service  in 
the  House.  They  would  fill  several  large 
volumes. 

He  has  been  a  leader  of  achievement 
for  many  good  causes,  a  staunch,  com- 
passionate worker  for  the  poor,  the  lowly, 
the  downtrodden  and  the  underprivi- 
leged. 

He  has  never  spared  himself  in  work- 
ing for  and  helping  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves,  and  who  are  therefore, 
dependent  upon  great  leaders  like  Mike 
himself  to  solve  their  problems,  which 
are  so  often  a  question  of  survival  itself, 
in  a  harsh,  bitter  world  of  frustration 
and  want. 

Mike  Kirwan  possesses  so  many 
wonderful,  lovable  qualities  that  defy  de- 
scription or  enumeration. 

Steeped  in  his  religious  faith,  proud 
of  his  Irish  heritage,  possessed  of  a  ready 
wit  and  sparkling  repartee,  moved  by 
profound  sympathy  for  the  underdog, 
and  fairly  obsessed  with  his  irrevocable 
commitments  to  his  friends  and  all  the 
virtues  of  loyalty,  personal  and  abstract. 
MncE  stands  out  among  men  like  the 
Washington  Monument. 

He  is  a  man  to  admire,  a  man  to  re- 
spect and  a  man  to  love  for  the  warmth 
of  his  nature  and  the  promptings  of  his 
generous  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  great  day  for 
all  of  us.  since  it  signalizes  the  return  of 
our  dear  friend,  Mike,  to  the  circle  of  his 
many  friends  and  the  charged  atmos- 
phere of  the  House,  whose  Members  rise 
to  hail  and  salute  this  glowing  tribime  of 
the  people  and  beloved  friend  from  Ohio 
on  his  birthday. 

May  he  have  many  happy  returns  of 
this  joyous  day  and  may  the  good  Lord 
shower  his  choicest  blessings  upon  him 
for  many  years  to  come. 
God  love  you,  Mike. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  trib- 
ute to  Mike  Kirwan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIETNAM 


LT.  WILLIAM   L.  CALLEY,   JR. 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks) . 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  WU- 
liam  L.  Calley,  Jr.'s  home  of  record  is 
Waynesville,  N.C.,  in  the  congressional 
district  that  I  represent,  even  though  he 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Miami, 
Fla.,  area  where  his  next  of  kin,  a  father 
and  a  sister,  now  live.  I  have  written 
Lieutenant  Calley  a  letter  offering  to  aid 
him  in  any  way  possible  in  protecting  his 
constitutional  rights. 

We  all  deplore  terrorism  and  cruelty 
and  the  killing  of  innocent  civilians  in 
war.  I  also  deplore  the  manner  in  which 
this  young  man  has  been  tried  and  con- 
victed— not  in  a  court  of  law,  but  by  the 
press.  This  case  has  been  horribly  han- 
dled, both  by  the  Army  and  the  news 
media.  Lieutenant  Galley's  constittitional 
rights  have  been  violated,  as  witnesses 
have  been  interrogated  by  news  reporters 
and  their  testimony  published  nation- 
wide. These  constitutional  rights  have 
been  violated  by  the  publication  of  re- 
volting pictm-es  of  horror  and  death  with 
outlines  leaving  the  impression  that  such 
was  caused  by  this  lieutenant.  Liberal 
newspapers  have  been  using  this  incident 
as  a  vehicle  to  embarrass  the  military 
and  to  build  up  opposition  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  without  proper  regard  for  Lieu- 
tenant Galley's  rights  for  a  fair  trial. 

Any  man  has  a  right  to  be  tried  in  a 
court  where  he  can  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses and  have  incompetent  testimony 
excluded— not  on  the  front  pages  of  big- 
city  newspapers. 

While  not  passing  judgment  on  Lieu- 
tenant Galley's  guilt  or  innocence,  we 
must  remember  that  war  is  war  and  at 
best,  it  is  destructive,  cruel,  and  stupid. 
In  this  peculiar  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 
The  innocent-looking  civilian  by  day  be- 
comes the  treacherous  killer  by  night. 
While  most  American  boys  would  not 
kill  needlessly,  the  Communists  would. 

If  this  is  a  case  of  one  lieutenant 
cracking  up  in  combat  and  becoming  sick 
and  irresponsible,  why  was  he  left  in 
command  of  his  unit?  Why  was  the  in- 
vestigation delayed  for  20  months? 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  long-haired 
draft  dodger  or  a  fiag  burner,  but  with 
a  patrotic  yoimg  man  who  entered  service 
with  a  splendid  civilian  record.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  young  man  who  received 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  oak  leaf  clus- 
ter, the  Purple  Heart,  the  Good  Con- 
duct Medal,  and  four  other  decorations. 
The  press  should  discipline  itself  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  trial  in  a 
proper  court. 


(Mr  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
Snute.  to  revise  and  extend  Ws  re- 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr   ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
Dort  House  Resolution  613  and  I  am  in 
^S»rt  of  the  principle  of  U.S.  dlsen- 
eagement  from  Vietnam  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  with  the  South  Vietnamese  ^- 
sumption  of  their  full  responsibilities 
This  resolution  expresses  tiie  support  oi 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  tiie 
President's  efforts  to  secure  a  Juft  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  for  that  reason,  I  believe 
aU  Members  of  the  House  can  m  good 
conscience    support   the   l^K'iaee    re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  ,      . 

Of  course,  there  are  many  Members 
who  disagree  with  the  President's  poU- 
cies  in  Vietnam,  who  would  prefer  to  see 
a  much  faster  disengagement.  There  are 
others  who  would  escalate  mUitary  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  settlement.  House 
Resolution  613  does  not  address  itself  to 
those  differences  and  other  minor  differ- 
ences which  I  believe  should  have  been 
allowed  to  be  offered  as  amendments  and 
debated  and  it  was  for  that  reason  I 
opposed  a  close  rule.  Let  me  make  it 
quiteclear  tirnt  I  do  not  consider  that 
my  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution  an 
endorsement  of  poUcies  which  tiie  Presi- 
dent may  establish  tomorrow  or  at  any 
time  in  the  future.  This  is  an  expression 
of  support  for  American  disengagement 
and  Vietnamization  and  a  reminder  that 
even  while  we  participate  in  vigorous 
debate  over  the  course  of  the  war  there 
remains  a  wide  area  of  agreement. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Long  Island  Press  m 
its  November  26,  1969.  editorial  discusses 
the  common  ground  which  does  ex^t 
between  divided  Americans.  I  Place  the 
text  of  the  Long  Island  Press  editorial  m 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

DEAR  Michelle  and  Rita 
An  exchange  of  letters  to  the  editor  be- 
tween  two  17-year-old  girls  typifies  the  sad 
split  that  separates  so  many  Americans  from 
Americans  these  trying  days. 

Wrote  Michelle  Lombardo.  In  part,  last 
Thursday  "■  ■  •  This  Moratorium  is 
wasted  .  .  .  Sure  everyone  wants  the  war 
to  end,  but  they  are  going  about  It  the 
wrong  way  ...  I  wonder' If  anything  hap- 
pens inside  these  kids  when  they  hear  the 
National  Anthem.  'God  Bless  America,  and 
•^erlca-  ...  If  they  don't  feel  anything 
they  don't  deserve  this  country  .  .  .  Love 
America  or  Leave  It.' " 

She  was  answered  In  a  letter  to  the  editor 
by  Rita  Nethersole  who  wrote:  "...  I  feel 
that  anyone  who  really  loves  this  country 
wUl  help  It.  They  will  let  their  voices  be 
heard  when  they  disagree,  they  will  refuse 
to  do  what  they  believe  to  ^  T'f'^S  both 
for  God  and  for  the  country.  I  feel  nothing 
when  I  hear  the  National  Anthem  or  God 
Bless  America'  ...  But  I  do  feel  something 
when  I  watch  people  join  together  In  peace- 
ful dissent  .  .  .  when  I  watch  a  black  man 
vote  .  .  .  when  I  see  people  taking  an  active 
part  m  their  government.  This  Is  what 
America  Is.  America  is  freedom  to  believe 
and  to  express  that  belief  .  .  ." 

Here  are  two  IdeaUstlc  young  girls  at  op- 
posite poles,  each  convinced  she  Is  the 
greater  patriot.  Yet  It  never  seems  to  occur 
to  them— as  with  so  many  of  their  adult 
counterparts— that  each.  In  her  own  way  is 
deeply  patriotic.  The  crucial  difference  be- 


tween them  IS  that  each  sees  only  parts 
of  America,  forgetting  the  "hole.  It  s  the 
old  story  of  two  people  looking  at  the  sa^e 
cup  of  water.  One  says  it  Is  half  full;  the 
other  says  It  Is  half  empty. 

What  we  need  Is  not  an  end  to  our  dif- 
ferences so  much  as  an  understanding  of 
them.  A  smaU  step  might  be  made  In  that 
direction  If  Michelle  and  Rita  understood 
that  each,  In  her  own  way.  loves  America. 
One  sings  her  praises  because  she  focuses 
on  the  positive:  the  other  refuses  to  sing 
because  ^e  Is  dismayed  by  the  negative^ 
one  feels  her  love  Is  fulfilled;  the  other  feels 

'W/oTTs'wlth  much  Of  this  divided 
nation.  On  this  Thanksgiving  Eve.  It  might 
be  time  for  us  all  to  see  America  whole,  to 
consider  what  we  have  and  what  we  do  not 
have  Between  the  poles  that  separate  us. 
there  Is  a  lot  of  common  ground  where  vre 
can  all  Join  In  prayerful  thanks  for  what 
we  have  and  where  we  are  lacking,  we  can 
Join  m  rededlcatlng  ourselves  to  a  renewed 
effort  to  fill  our  cup. 


release  the  prisoners  immediately.  This 
resolution  would  also  urge  the  President 
to  instruct  the  permanent  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  to  place 
the  matter  of  the  Israel  passengers  before 
the  General  Assembly  and  that  that  body 
determine  the  fitness  of  Syria  to  serve  on 
the  Security  Council  in  view  of  her  fail- 
ure to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations. 

How  can  the  world  survive  in  peace  and 
law  when  an  illegal  action  by  two  de- 
ranged individuals  who  hijacked  the  air- 
craft in  the  first  place  is  condoned  by  an 
irresponsible  Syrian  Government. 

Somehow  Syria  must  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  the  humane  action  of  releasing 
the  persons  immediately. 

Passage  of  my  resolution  would  help  to 
focus  world  attention  on  this  unfortunate 
situation. 
I  urge  passage  of  my  resolution. 


SYRIA  ILLEGALLY  DETAINS  TWO 
ISRAELI  PASSENGERS 

(Mr  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)    ^      ,       .„ 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1969.  a  Trans-World  Airlines 
aircraft  was  iUegally  seized  by  air  purates 
and  diverted  to  Damascus,  Syria.  On 
board  that  aircraft  as  passengers  were 
six  Israel  citizens,  four  women  and  two 
men  all  of  whom  were  illegally  detained 
by  the  Government  of  Syria.  After  a  few 
days,  the  women  were  released.  As  of  this 
date  the  two  men  continue  to  be  lUegaUy 
detained  by  tiie  Syrian  Government 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1969,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi- 
dent instruct  the  permanent  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  tiie  United  Nations  to  request 
a  special  session  of  the  Security  CouncU 
to  seek  ways  of  bringing  air  piracy  to  an 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Presi- 
dent personally  urged  tiie  United  Nations 
to  take  steps  to  deal  witii  air  piracy  on 
September  18, 1969. 

Mr  Speaker,  3  months  have  passed 
since  this  illegal  kidnapmg  took  place 
and  all  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
of  Trans-World  Airiines,  and  of  various 
international  agencies  concerned  with 
civU  aviation,  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
two  Israel  civUian  passengers  have  been 
unsuccessful.  ^  j  i. 

During  this  period  Syria  was  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Security  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  imderstand  how 
the  United  Nations  could  reward  a  gov- 
ernment who,  by  her  actions,  ignores  the 
principles  of  civil  and  human  rights  con- 
tained in  the  Charter  of  the  Umted  Na- 
tions A  government  which  so  blatanuy 
flouts  the  rules  of  common  decency  and 
civUized  behavior  as  the  Government  of 
Syria  has  in  this  instance  is  not  respon- 
sible enough  to  serve  on  such  an  im- 
portant and  sensitive  international  body. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  introducmg  a 
resolution  asking  the  Congress  to  con- 
demn the  Government  of  Syria  for  the 
illegal  detention  of  the  two  Israel  pas- 
sengers and  asking  that  government  to 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  GEO 


(Mr.  BIESTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  Pitts- 
burgh papers,  the  Post-Gazette  and  the 
Press,  have  recentiy  published  editorials 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention.  The  editorials  disci— 
the    Senate-passed    amendment    wW 
would  provide  a  Governor  with  an^item 
veto  over  the  operation  of  legal  ^Crvices 
programs  within  his  State. 

Some  controversy  has  arisen  over  the 
legal  services  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  due  to  the  fact 
that  legal   services  lawyers  sometimes 
bring  suit  against  pubhc  agencies.  But 
these  cases  are  not  imdertaken  merely 
to  harass  public  officials.  The  attorneys 
are  working  to  guarantee  each  individual 
citizen  his  legal  rights.  The  legal  services 
program  seeks  to  provide  the  poor  with 
legal  recourse  against  unlawful  actions 
on  the  part  of  another  individual  or, 
where  necessary,  on  the  part  of  a  govern- 
ment body.  .  ,    ^  X 
As  the  Post-Gazette  editorial  states: 
In  a  society  which  has  made  a  shibboleth 
of  "law  and  order,"  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram U  an  invaluable  means  of  assiu^nce 
that  the  legitimate  protest  of  the  poor  wUl 
be  expressed  In  an  orderly  manner. 

I  beheve  that  programs  which  promote 
law  and  order  are  programs  which 
should  be  supported. 

The  editorials  follow: 
I  From   the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette. 
Oct.  22, 1969) 

CURB  ON  Legal  Services  to  thx  Poor 

The  right  of  the  poorest  citizen  to  seek 
redress  against  an  unjust  governmental  ac- 
tion Is  a  fundamental  bastion  of  democracy. 
The  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  distinguished  It- 
self not  only  In  championing  the  rights  of 
the  indigent  but  also  In  pressing  for  essen- 
tial law  reform.  The  dedicated  lawyers  of 
the  program  have  successfully  challenged  the 
rulings  of  federal  and  state  agencies  seeking 
to  deprive  the  uninformed  poor  of  their  basic 
rights.  Since  their  efforts  have  often  proved 
cMtly  to  some  economy-minded  state  gov- 
ernments, it  was  inevitable  that  a  strategy 
would  be  devised  to  cripple  thelr^ffectlve- 
ness. 
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At  the  b«heat  of  Oovemor  Ronald  Reagan, 
Senator  George  Murphy,  California  Republi- 
can, has  proposed  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  life  of  the  OEO  for 
two  years.  The  amendment  would  make  the 
Legal  Services  Program  subservient  to  the 
will  of  any  state  governor  by  giving  him 
veto  power  over  Ita  actions,  l^e  provision 
would  wrest  control  of  the  program  from  the 
OEO  director  by  denying  him  the  aiithor- 
Ity  to  override  the  governor's  veto.  I 

Although  the  Legal  Services  Program  has 
won  the  commendation  of  President  nlxon 
and  the  organized  bar,  the  Senate  bas^  ap- 
proved the  amendment  by  a  4&-40  vote.  The 
new  director  of  the  OEO,  former  Rep.  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld,  has  condemned  the  Senate's 
action  and  is  mustering  support  to  reverse  It 
In  the  House.  Despite  an  administration  de- 
sire to  take  OEO  out  of  the  storm  center  of 
'  controversy,  Mr.  Rumsfeld  has  expressed  his 
unqualified  belief  In  the  program:  "The  Legal 
Services  Program  has  come  to  symbolize  much 
of  the  mission  of  this  agency  (OEO)  :  Justice 
for  the  poor,  and  orderly  Institutional  change 
within  the  framework  of  the  legal  system." 

The  Legal  Services  Prorgam  fulfills  an  in- 
dispensable function  in  providing  the  poor 
with  legal  recourse  against « the  unfair  ac- 
tions of  a  powerful  bureaucracy.  In  doing  so. 
It  has  enlisted  the  ideailsm  of  lawyers  eager 
to-  corraat  the  legal  Imbalance  existing  be- 
tween th*.  poor  and  the  privileged.  Senator 
Murphy's  devious  amendment  poses  a  spe- 
cial threat  to  the  needy  in  states  like  hla 
own  where  legislators  seek  to  effect  economies 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  In  a  society  which 
has  made  a  shibboleth  of  "law  and  order," 
the  Ijegal  Services  Program  is  an  Invaluable 
means  of  assurance  that  the  legitimate  ptro- 
test  of  the  poor  will  be  expressed  In  an  order- 
ly manner. 

[fVom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)   Press,  Oct.  23, 

1966] 

Samx  Law  vos  Aix 

A  Senate  amendment  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  extension  bill 
threatens  one  of  the  anti-poverty  agency's 
most  successful  and  least  expensive  prognuuB. 

By  a  4fi-40  vote,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
propoeal  of  Sen.  George  Murphy,  California 
Republican,  to  enable  state  governors  to  veto 
projects  undertaken  by  OEO's  neighborhood 
legal  services  program. 

Through  this  program  about  1800  lawyers 
now  advise  600,000  poor  people  In  800  neigh- 
borhoods. They  handle  the  normal  legal  serv- 
ices most  {>eople  need — not  criminal  cases — 
and  the  rather  special  matters  affecting  the 
powr,  such  as  usury  and  public  housing 
ellglblUty. 

These  lawyers  also  perform  another  serv- 
ice. They  handle  what  is  known  In  their  trade 
as  "class  actions" — that  is,  they  go  into  court 
and  seek  for  the  poor  the  rights  which,  in 
many  Instances,  the  poor  aren't  even  aware 
they  have. 

For  example,  the  OEO  lawyers  in  1967 
forced  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  to  re- 
store a  $16  million  cut  in  the  state's  Medicaid 
program. 

Sen.  Murphy  and  his  cohorts  think  the 
taxpayers  should  not  have  to  subsidize  suits 
against  themselves  through  the  legal  services 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  is  sup- 
posed to  treat  everyone  equally,  and  if  the 
poor  don't  know  their  rights  they  can't  re- 
ceive equal  treatment. 

This  iB  not  a  question  of  subsidizing 
troublemakers  to  harass  public  officials.  Ilils 
is  a  question  of  giiaranteeing  an  Individual 
citizen  the  rights  that  are  supposed  to  be  his. 

The  American  Bar  Assn.  calls  Sen.  Murphy's 
amendment  "oppressive  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  the  lawyer  and  the  citizen." 

The  bead  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Assn.  says  the  amendment  coiild 
cause  the  poor  to  look  on  the  legal  services 
program  "as  a  paternalistic  handout,  meant 
to  deceive  .  .  .  not  to  help  effectively." 


OBO  Dlreotor  Donald  Riunafeld  oppoaea 
the  amendment  and  saya  bell  work  a^dnst 
It  in  the  House. 

If  we're  going  to  have  law  and  order  in 
this  country,  those  virtues  are  gdng  to  have 
to  apply  across  the  board.  That  meane  the 
same  law  for  rich  and  poor. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  IX 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  r«narks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bipartisan  restdution, 
ooeponsored  by  29  of  my  colleagues,  call- 
ing for  the  curtailment  of  the  global 
trade  in  conventional  weapons  of  war. 

This  resolution  urges  the  President  to 
institute  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
review  of  our  military  aid  programs,  par- 
ticularly those  aq?ect8  concerned  with 
arms  sales.  It  also  asks  the  President  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the 
trade  in  arms  brought  up  as  a  t(K>lc  for 
debate  in  the  United  Nations,  to  initiate 
multilateral  arms  control  talks  among 
the  major  conventional  arms  producing 
nations  of  the  world,  and  to  use  the 
power  and  prestige  of  his  ofiBce  to  signify 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
work  to  check  and  control  the  trade. 

This  resolution  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
hibit arms  sales  to  nations,  such  as  W^ 
Germany  and  Israel,  for  reasons  of  self- 
defense:  the  purpose  is  to  eliminate  im- 
necessary  oversiipply  of  arms,  particu- 
larly to  underdevdoped  nations.  This 
oversupply  constitutes  much  of  the  trade 
today,  and  contributes  heavily  to  the 
current  high  level  of  international  ten- 
sion. It  is  also  my  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion will,  if  ptissed,  bring  this  entire 
problem  to  the  general  attention  of  the 
public. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  are  currently  tak- 
ing place  in  Helsinki  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  These  talks 
ofifer,  in  my  opinion,  an  opportimity  for 
initiating  discussions  on  controlling  the 
rapidly  growing  trade  in  conventional 
arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Hiroshima,  man- 
kind has  been  rightly  preoccupied  with 
devising  ways  in  which  atomic  weapons 
will  never  again  be  used.  Yet,  while  we 
have  focused  our  attention  on  this  most 
worthy  goal,  we  have  all  but  ignored  the 
critical  need  to  control  the  vast  prolifer- 
ation of  conventional  arms  that  has  been 
a  stark  fact  of  life  for  the  past  24  years. 

There  have  been  56  wars  of  significant 
size  in  the  world  since  1945,  54  of  which 
have  been  fought  in  the  imderdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  The  nations  doing 
most  of  the  fighting  do  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  their  own  arms.  Thus,  the 
weac>ons  they  use  to  fight  these  wars 
have  been  imported  from  the  major  in- 
dustrial powers. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  worldwide  vol- 
ume of  the  trade  in  arms  was  $2.5  billion 
yearly.  Today,  the  trade  has  doubled  to 
$5  billion  a  year.  It  Is  estimated  that 
within  the  next  decade  the  trade  will 
double  yet  sigain  to  $10  billion  a  year. 
This  trade  is  carried  out  today  largely 
unimpeded  by  any  international  agree- 
ments or  restraints. 


The  United  States  is  the  world's  larg- 
est arms  merchant.  Through  an  oflSce 
in  the  Pentagon,  it  currentiy  distributes 
In  excess  of  $2  billion  in  arms  a  year 
to  s<»ne  70  countries.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  the  next  largest  arms  merchant;  it  is 
distributing  some  $1  billion  in  arms  a 
year,  mostiy  to  the  Middle  Bast.  Its  aid  to 
Arab  States,  in  fact,  has  been  so  great 
that  these  excessive  arms  have  led  the 
Arab  states  to  provoke  two  wars  in  the 
last  13  years  and  now  threatens  to  pro- 
voke a  third.  Vying  for  third  are  the 
British  and  French,  each  of  which  is 
selling  $400  to  $500  milllcm  in  arms  a 
year.  Also  intimately  involved  in  the  arms 
trade  are  Belgium,  Canada,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Red  China. 

In  addition  to  these  government  arms 
merchants,  there  exist  quite  a  few  large 
private  arms  traders  who  buy  and  sell 
weapons  for  personal  gain.  Collectively, 
their  volume  of  business  runs  to  approxi- 
mately $100  million  a  year,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  governments  purvey.  The 
largest  private  dealer  in  the  world  is  the 
International  Armament  Corp.,  or  In- 
terarms  for  short,  which  is  located  just 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  Washing- 
ton in  Alexandria. 

Since  1945  some  $66  billion  worth  of 
armaments  have  been  pumped  into  the 
world  markets  by  t)oth  government  and 
private  arms  merchants.  This  is  a  stag- 
gering figure.  Of  this  total,  the  United 
States  alone  has  been  responsible  for  $50 
billion.  We  often  forget  that  in  the 
Atomic  Age  it  is  these  conventional  arms 
that  are  doing  all  the  killing,  and  virtual- 
ly nothing  is  being  done  to  stop  the 
proliferation  of  these  weapons  of  death. 

There  are  virtually  no  international 
regulations  or  agreements  controlling  the 
international  trade  in  arms  today.  The 
few  domestic  rules  each  country  has  on 
its  book  are  breaking  down,  partly  be- 
cause the  trade  is  growing  so  fast  that  it 
is  overwhelming  the  existing  machinery, 
and  partly  because  there  has  developed 
an  excess  of  bureaucratic  obscurantism, 
intellectual  rigidity  and  sheer  human 
ignorance  and  greed. 

Beyond  the  horror  of  the  conventional 
wars  that  it  has  helped  to  induce,  the 
real  danger  of  the  conventional  trade  in 
arms  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  just 
these  arms  that  will  trigger  a  nuclear 
war.  An  atomic  war  could  break  out, 
because  a  conventional  war,  being  fought 
among  developing  nations  with  pistols, 
rlfies,  tanks,  and  jet  planes,  escalates  out 
of  control  and  involves  the  super  powers. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  arms- 
selling  nations  are  involving  themselves 
in  the  trade  less  for  real  reasons  of  na- 
tional security  and  more  in  support  of 
temporary  military  juntas  and  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  In  other  words,  nations 
are  selling  arms  these  days  for  expedi- 
ence and  money.  The  fact  that  a  nation 
does  not  need  certain  sophisticated 
weaponry  and  that  such  a  transaction 
may  have  serious  long-term  repercus- 
sions have  become  less  important  con- 
siderations than  the  short-term  advan- 
tage and  the  international  balance  of 
payments.  This  is  a  long  way  from  the 
days  when  we  provided  allies  with  a  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  arms  strictly  for 
military  reasons. 
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Selling  arms,  some  say.  is  good  for  busi- 
ness, it  brings  in  gold,  keeps  people  em- 
ployed, straigthens  international  rela- 
tionships, keeps  our  friends  up  in  the 
state  of  the  art,  and  promotes  the  inter- 
national flow  of  technology.  To  me  and 
many  other  people,  this  reasoning  is  not 
only  specious  but  ultimately  self- 
defeating.  I  can  think  of  no  more  mis- 
guided policy  than  selling  arms  to  ap- 
proximately 70  countries  for  the  money — 
if  that  policy  may  result  in  either  local 
killing  or  nuclear  war. 

EquaUy  Important  Is  the  question  of 
long-term  national  security  versus  short- 
term  political  advantage.  Does  the  huge 
1969  Increase  in  our  arms  sales  to  Greece, 
Chile  and  Morocco,  for  example,  result 
in  increased  national  security  or  repre- 
sent an  oversupply  which  may  even- 
tually be  used  against  our  own  interests? 
Has  anyone  asked  what  these  arms  are 
really  for  or  who  is  theh:  enemy?  Are 
Greece,  Chile,  and  Morocco  under  im- 
minent Oireat  of  attack,  or  are  these 
arms  to  curry  temporary  favor  with  a 
govenunent  and  more  likely  to  be  used 
for  suppression  or  military  adventures? 
It  is  time,  therefore,  that  a  full-scale 
review  of  oiu:  policy  be  initiated,  that  the 
subject  be  debated  not  only  hi  Congress, 
but  in  the  United  Nations  and,  hope- 
fully,  in  other   arms-selling   coimtries 
as  well.  We  want  to  see  our  arms  aid  pol- 
icy returned  to  the  point  where  it  is  once 
again  subordinate  to  our  overall,  long- 
term  foreign  policy,  and  that,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  be  flexible,  reasonable  and 
minitwai  Today,  it  is  none  of  these.  To 
do  this  we  need  international  under- 
standings. 

I  have  been  in  responsive  contact  with 
the  administration  on  this  question  and 
have  urged  that  useful  discussions  about 
controlling  the  international  trade  in 
conventional  arms  could  take  place  at  the 
SALT  talks. 

This  resolution  will  strengthen  our 
(jovemment's  position  and  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  necessary  proc- 
ess of  reexamination.  The  resolution 
reads  in  full  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  735 
A  resolution  urging  new  initiatives  to  stem 
the  escalating  tS  biUion  yearly  interna- 
tional trade  in  conventional  weapons  of 
war 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
finds  there  exists  a  $5  billion  yearly  trade 
in  conventional  weapons  of  war  throughout 
the  world  that  threatens  to  double  to  $10 
billion  within  the  next  five  years,  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  finds 
that  sold,  bartered  or  given  away  arms  have 
figured  prominently  in  56  wars  of  conse- 
quence since  1945,  54  of  them  fought  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
finds  that  the  United  States  Government 
sells  more  than  $2  billion  worth  of  conven- 
tional arms  each  year  to  some  60  to  80  na- 
tions while  the  remaining  $3  billion  are  sold 
by  25  nations  including  major  powers  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain,  France, 
West  Germany  and  Italy,  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  finds 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
supply  arms  to  other  nations  only  to  the 
extent  necesaary  for  their  self-defense  and 
that  over-supply  fosters  military  coups  d' 
etat,  promotes  economic  and  fiscal  insta- 
bility and  encourages  mlUtary  adventures 
that  endanger  peace,  and 


Whereas,  the  Houae  of  RepreaentaUvea 
finds  that  the  expanding  trade  in  armamenta 
fuel*  regional  and  locallaed  oonfUeU  that 
could  escalate  out  of  control  to  Involve  the 
nuclear  powers  in  a  catastrophic  worldwide 
atomic  war:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlvee  that 

(1)  the  Preaident  should  immediately  in- 
stitute a  thorough  and  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  mlUtary  aid  programs  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  military  assistance  and  sales  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 

(2)  the  President  should  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  appropriate — 

(A)  to  initiate  miiltilateral  discussions 
among  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialistic  Republics,  Great  Britam, 
France.  West  Germany,  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries on  the  control  of  the  worldwide  trade 
in  armaments,  and 

(B)  to  commence  a  general  debate  in  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
the  conventional  arms  trade,  and 

(C)  to  use  the  power  and  prestige  of  his 
office  to  signify  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  work  actively  with  all  nations  to 
check  and  control  the  international  sales  and 
distribution  of  conventional  weapons  of 
death  and  destruction. 

Joining  me  in  this  Resolution  as  co-spon- 
sors are: 

John  B.  Anderson,  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

George  Bush,  Republican,  of  Texas. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Shirley  Chisholm,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

John  R.  Dellenback,  Republican,  of  Oregon. 

Don  Edwards,  Democrat,  of   California. 

Donald  M.  Fraaer,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

Thoms  S.  Foley,  Democrat,  of  Washington. 

William  J.  Green,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Frank  Horton,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Albert  W.  Johnson,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  Democrat,  of  California. 

PaxU  N.  McCloskey,  Republican,  of  CaU- 
fomla. 

Joseph  M.  McDade,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thomas  J.  Mesklll,  Republican,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

F.  Bradford  Morse,  Republican,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Luclen  N.  Nedzl,  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Edward  J.  Patten,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  Pryor,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas. 

Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Herman  T.  Schneebell,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Republican,  of 
Ohio. 

G.  WUllam    Whltehurst,    Republican,    of 

Virginia. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  RETIREMENT 
BILL 

(Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress provided  a  great  benefit  to  numbers 
of  Federal  employees  this  year  with  the 
passage  of  legislation  which  enabled 
them  to  retire  on  the  basis  of  the  "high 
3"  years  of  their  employment.  This  be- 
came law  with  the  President's  signature 


on  October  20.  In  order  to  gain  maximum' 
benefits  under  the  new  law,  employees 
had  to  retire  no  later  than  October  31 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  5-percent 
cost-of-living  Increase  in  retirement  an- 
nuities. This  gave  them  a  scant  11  days 
to  make  the  decision,  make  their  plans 
and  retire. 

On  October  29  a  different  complexion 
was  added  to  the  status  of  many  em- 
ployees when  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  the  first  of  sweeping  cutbacks 
in  its  work  foroe.  Although  additional 
reductions  were  announced  November  14, 
it  undoubtedly  will  be  several  months  be- 
fore the  full  impact  is  known. 

There  are  numbers  of  employees  today 
who  would  welcome  the  opportimity  to 
reconsider  retirement  if  it  still  were  pos- 
sible for  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
5-pereent  Increase  which  expired  on  Oc- 
tober 31.  I  am  certain  that  administra- 
tive and  personnel  oflBcials  would  wel- 
come these  additional  retirements  be- 
cause they  undoubtedly  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  a  part  of  the  reduction  in 
force  which  is  already  starting  to  take 
effect. 

I  hate  to  see  anyone  lose  his  Job,  par- 
ticularly when  it  hapi>ens  as  a  result  of 
circumstances  over  which  the  employee 
has  no  control.  The  Congress  in  this  in- 
stance has  control.  I  propose  today  a  way 
through  which  we  can  exert  a  portion  of 
that  control  and  in  so  doing  give  certain 
employees  a  second  opportunity  to  gain 
maximum  retirement  benefits,  permit 
others  to  retain  their  jobs,  and  still  ac- 
complish the  cutback  in  personnel  ceil- 
ings which  the  administration  has  called 
for. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today  would  give 
to  all  civil  service  employees  who  retire 
within  6  months  after  October  31  the 
same  5 -percent  increase  in  their  retire- 
ment annuities. 


OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Don  Rumsfeld,  when  he  was  our  colleague 
here  in  the  House,  was  convinced  of  the 
need  for  increasing  the  involvement  of 
local  governments  in  the  conduct  of  com- 
munity action  and  other  antipoverty  ac- 
tivities. 

Now  that  he  has  accepted  President 
Nixon's  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  that,  as  his  friends  ex- 
pected, he  has  aheady  taken  positive 
action  to  assure  greater  local  participa- 
tion in  OEO  programs. 

For  example,  the  Director  has  had  pre- 
pared, and  is  circulating  for  comment,  a 
revision  of  OEO's  regulation  on  the 
Green  amendment  which  is  intended  to 
make  it  easier  for  local  governments  to 
designate  community  action  agencies  of 
theh:  choice  and  to  improve  the  quaUty 
of  broad  representation.  Some  of  the 
changes  would: 

Ease  the  requirements  relating  to  CAA 
program  capability; 

Provide  for  waiver  of  certain  personnel 
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policy  requirements  where  public  agen- 
cies are  restricted  by  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations; 

Heighten  requirements  for  private 
sector  group  representation  on  commun- 
ity action  boards; 

Reduce  the  minimum  population 
standard;  and 

Elimination  of  the  restriction  that 
changes  in  designations  of  community 
action  agencies  will  take  effect  only  at 
the  ends  of  program  years. 

In  addition,  OEO  is  planning  specific 
program  activities  to  increase  communi- 
cation between  OEO  and  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, work  already  is  underway  to  fund 
innovative  programs  designed  to  find 
better  ways  for  local  government  to  serve 
the  poor.  Rumsfeld  also  has  ordered  the 
development  of  training  programs  for 
OEO  personnel  so  that  they  get  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  problems  faced  by 
public  officials  at  the  local  level  In  their 
attempts  to  find  solutions  for  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  the  poor.  "  " 
.  In  my  mind,  these  few  examples  dem- 
onstrate clearly  to  me  that  Don  Rums- 
feld is  fully  attuned  to  the  need  for  more 
local  government  involvement  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  OEO.  He  plans  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  local  elected  officials  and 
their  problems,  and  has,  in  fact,  aheady 
taken  significant  steps  in  this  direction. 

I  commend  him  for  his  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

POSTAL  PROGRESS 

(Mr.  OLSEIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  major 
recommendations  that  came  out  of  the 
Kappel  Commission,  after  that  Commis- 
sion spent  a  million  dollars  and  an  en- 
tire year,  were  embodied  in  an  internal, 
administratively  confidential  task  force 
report — of  the  O'Brien  era — headed  by 
Ronald  Lee.  Tim  May,  and  Ira  Kapen- 
stein.  Mr.  Kappel  could  have  foregone 
the  more  than  2,000  pages  and  five  vol- 
umes comprising  the  report  if  he  had 
handed  the  Commission  staff  this  38- 
page  internal  report  and  said,  "Gentle- 
man, this  is  it." 

In  fact,  the  many  similarities  between 
the  Kappel  Commission  milUon  dollar 
tome  and  the  task  force  report  are  so 
great  that,  as  I  recently  compared  the 
two,  I  could  not  help  but  think  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  must  have  handed  the  Internal 
task  force  report  to  Mr.  Kappel  and  said, 
"Fred,  here  are  your  guidelines." 

I  wonder  how  much  more  progress  we 
would  have  had  today  in  the  postal  sys- 
tem, Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mr.  O'Brien  had 
asked  Mr.  Kappel  to  spend  his  year  and 
the  million  dollars  on  developing  a  set  of 
mail  standards  whereby  the  mail  could  be 
handled  to  an  ever-increasing  degree  by 
mechanization?  Perhaps  the  whole  cor- 
porate imbrogho  would  have  been  avoid- 
ed and  today  we  would  see  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  cost  of  handling  mail  and  a 
proportionate  decrease  in  the  so-called 
Post  Office  deficit. 

Now,  some  may  say  such  mechaniza- 
tion will  be  harmful  to  the  postal  unions 
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in  that  it  will  deplete  their  members.  But 
this  is  not  true.  Such  progress  will  re- 
sult in  a  slowing  down  in  the  increase 
in  numbers  of  clerks,  carriers,  mail  han- 
dlers, etc.  But  those  that  are  hired  and 
trained  will  have  better  Jobs  in  careers 
that  lead  to  advancements  as  their  tech- 
nical skills  improve. 

Union  leaders  themselves  have  envi- 
sioned the  day  when  increasing  postsJ 
volume  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
And  personnel  to  fill  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  required  in  the  postal 
system  if  the  present  do-it-by-hand  pol- 
icy is  continued. 

It  is  becoming  a  situation  comparable 
to  that  in  which  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys- 
tem found  itself  some  years  ago. 

At  that  time  Bell  officials  were  widely 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  if  the  change 
was  not  made  from  manual  operators  to 
automatic  switching  and  routing  equip- 
ment, the  system  would  soon  require  all 
the  women  in  the  country  being  divided 
mto  three  work  shifts  per  day  as  opera- 
tors to  keep  the  system  from  suffering 
serious  breakdown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bell  is  making  the  change 
to  meet  the  future.  The  Post  Office  will 
too,  I  believe  if  there  is  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  promote  change  rather  than  the 
continual  criticism  and  carping  by  De- 
partment officials. 


what  is  he  doing  and  what  is  the  reason 
for  the  Federal  subsidy  in  space  and 
prestige  he  is  still  receiving? 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  pro- 
vides office  space  for  ex-Members  and 
they  should  not.  I  know  of  no  reason  nor 
any  excuse  in  law  for  doing  so  for  ex- 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  I 
have  received  Justice  Burger's  reply,  I 
will  make  it  available  for  your  informa- 
tion. 


FREE  OFFICE  SPACE  FOR  EX-JUS- 
TICE EARL  WARREN 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Earl  Warren  still 
maintains  an  office  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Building.  I  have  written  the  present 
Chief  Justice  to  ascertain  if  the  infor- 
mation I  have  is  correct  and,  if  it  is,  to 
find  out  under  what  authority  he  is  still 
receiving  this  benefit  from  the  Federal 
taxpayers. 

From  my  own  reading  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  from  an  independent 
opinion  I  have  obtained  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  there  is  no  authority  for 
such  a  practice.  I  have  also  been  advised 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  concurs  that 
there  is  no  express  authority  for  provid- 
ing Q|Qce  space  for  retired  Justices. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  con- 
cerning the  code  of  ethics  which  should 
be  followed  by  members  of  the  Court. 
Certain  Members  of  the  other  body  have 
wept  copious  crocodile  tears  on  this  sub- 
ject while  considering  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  nomination.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  attacking  a  man  of  strict 
constructionist  views  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  cry  as 
vastly  if  I  raise  the  question  as  to  the 
ethics  of  a  former  Justice  still  poaching 
on  Federal  property  after  his  long-over- 
due dismissal— as  long  as  he  is  of  the 
liberal  stripe  of  Warren. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
ex-Justice  Warren  is  doing  in  that  of- 
fice. Is  he  engaged  in  a  private  law  prac- 
tice? Is  he  gathering  up  Government 
files  to  donate  to  some  institution  so  he 
can  gain  himself  a  tax  writeoff?  Just 


MISUSE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AIRWAYS 
BY  AN  INDIANAPOLIS  LICENSEE 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1969,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  concerning  the  misuse  of  the  pub- 
lic airwaves  by  an  Indianapolis  licensee. 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress a  situation  where  the  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission  renewed  the  li- 
cense of  WIFE  radio,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  licensee  had  admitted  fraudu- 
lent billing  and  false  advertising  con- 
tests. I  felt  this  to  be  a  clear  breach  of 
the  public  trust  and  in  blatant  conflict 
with  the  aims  and  goals  established  by 
the  Commimlcations  Act  of  1934. 

Fifteen  days  after  my  statement  on 
the  floor  concerning  WIFE,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  sub- 
penaed  FCC  Chairman  Rosel  Hyde  to 
deliver  to  the  subcommittee  various  rec- 
ords, files  and  other  materials  concern- 
ing WIFE.  Chairman  Hyde  refused  on 
technical  grounds  and  was  cited  for  con- 
tempt by  the  committee.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  ran  an  editorial  castigating  the 
subcommittee  action  as  "shabby  con- 
tempt charges."  They  went  on  to  say: 

Mr.  Hyde  should  be  cited,  not  for  con- 
tempt, but  for  courage  and  fairness  In  stand- 
ing firm  against  threatened  intimidation,  in 
keeping  with  his  long  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  House, 
which  Is  so  far  behind  In  tending  to  i« 
legitimate  business,  will  permit  itself  to  be 
used  in  this  shabby  bid  for  power  by  one  of 
its  committees. 

Now  it  has  come  to  light  that  at  the 
time  of  the  1969  vote  to  renew  the  license. 
Chairman  Hyde  knew  facts  showing  that 
the  licensee  had  violated  the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  had  made  substantially  valu- 
able presents  to  certain  public  officials 
and  did  not  disclose  this  information  to 
his  fellow  commissioners  at  the  time  of 
the  vote.  It  should  be  noted  that  Chair- 
man Hyde  patently  denied  any  knowl- 
edge of  such  wrongdoing  while  appear- 
ing before  the  subcommittee.  He  spe- 
cifically said: 

If  we  had  any  evidence  of  corruption  in 
this  case,  we  would  re-open  It  on  our  own 
motion  and  prosecute  the  Investigation 
vigorously. 

We  did  not  go  ahead  with  formal  ac- 
tions of  contempt  against  Mr.  Hyde,  for 
he  was  stepping  down  as  Chairman  of 
the  FCC.  It  is  obvious  now  that  the 
Chairman  should  be  fully  investigated, 
for  it  seems  plain  that  he  has  misused  his 
authority  and  deliberately  withheld  in- 
formation from  Congress.  We  must  now 
vigorously  push  this  matter,  for  the  in- 
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tegrity  of  the  Commission,  the  authority 
of  the  Congress  and  the  ethics  of  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  are  at  stake. 

Contrary  to  the  Washingon  Post,  Mr. 
Hyde  was  not  being  coiurageous  and  Con- 
gress was  Acting  legitimately,  not  out  of 
a  desire  for  power.  The  fact  that  there 
are  documents  and  files  missing  from  the 
nonpublic  records  of  the  FCC  potats  up 
the  depth  of  the  problem.  The  documents 
are  critical  of  certain  public  officials, 
showing  that  the  licensee  had  given 
away  as  gifts  items  of  considerable 
value.  The  second  missing  document  re- 
lated to  WIPE  furnishing  free  political 
advertising  to  a  single  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  during  the  1964  campaign 
while  withholding  it  from  others. 

On  October  30, 1  urged  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopt  an  appropriate 
resolution  condemning  the  contemptuous 
refusal  of  Chairman  Hyde  to  obey  the 
subpena  and  to  make  clear  that  any  fu- 
ture similar  refusal  will  not  be  tolerated. 
I  did  this  because  I  felt  that  Chairman 
Hyde's  act  was  prohibiting  Congress 
from  fulfilling  the  goals  we  were  elected 
to  accomplish.  It  is  our  mandate  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  infringement  of 
their  interest  by  public  agencies. 

The  entire  WIFE  case  smacks  of  im- 
propriety and  fraud*  The  fact  that  the 
station  received  a  license  renewal  despite 
its  improper  actions  raises  grave  doubts 
about  the  enthre  FCC  license-renewal 
process.  It  further  brings  out  that  the 
Commission  in  the  future  should  be 
more  vigilant  concerning  licenses  rather 
than  less.  We  in  Congress  must  go  on 
record  with  bills  to  protect  the  public  and 
not  just  the  licensee— who  is  a  mere 
trustee  of  the  public  airwaves. 

Congress  does  not  own  the  airwaves, 
the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  does  not  own 
them,  neither  do  the  licensees  of  WIFE. 
It  is  the  public  that  owns  them.  We  who 
have  authority  over  them  must  make 
sure  that  profit,  selfishness,  and  fraud  are 
not  the  end  products  of  this  valuable 
franchise.  We  must  insure  that  the  peo- 
ple listening  and  viewing  are  served. 

Representative  Luther  A.  Johnson 
spoke  to  the  67th  Congress  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  1927  Radio  Act.  He 
noted: 

There  Is  no  agency  so  fraught  with  pos- 
sibilities for  service  of  good  or  evil  to  the 
American  people  as  radio.  As  a  means  of  en- 
tertainment, education,  information  and 
communication  It  has  limitless  possibilities. 

It  is  now  up  to  us  here  in  Congress  to 
assure  that  this  media  is  used  for  good, 
not  evil.  What  we  do  concerning  Chair- 
man Hyde  and  WIFE  wiU  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  we  choose.  I  hope  we  will 
choose  wisely,  for  the  future  of  com- 
munications is  at  stake. 


Lake  Erie  was  indeed  a  disaster  area  due 
to  its  cumulative  immitigated  pollution. 

In  view  of  my  great  concern  with  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Erie  in  particular,  and 
pollution  in  general,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  a  novel  theory  being  advanced 
in  a  lawsuit  concerning  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara tragedy  of  last  winter.  In  a  suit 
seeking  to  restrain  oU  drilling  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  contends  that  there 
is  a  basic  personal  right  to  live  in  and 
enjoy  our  enviroimient  free  from  destruc- 
tion and  pollution. 

I  will  include  with  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  November  20  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  which  com- 
ments on  this  matter: 


Landmaek  Issue  in  On.  Battu! 

A  landmark  decision.  estabUshlng  In  law  a 

new  human  right,  could  emerge  from  the 

legal  battle  over  oU  drilling  In  Santa  Barbara 

channel  off  California.  

In  its  suit  seeking  to  restrain  oil  drilling 
in  the  channel,  the  American  Civil  Uberties 
Union  contends  there  exists  a  basic  "per- 
sonal right"  to  live  in  and  enjoy  an  environ- 
ment free  from  improvident  destruction  or 
pollution. 

The  ACLU  contends  that  this  right  was 
impaired  by  the  federal  government's  deci- 
sion to  permit  drilling,  and  that  thU  was 
done  without  due  process  of  law. 

Its  immediate  objective  Is  to  obtain  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  drilling,  so  that  the  etfect  of 
offshore  drilling  on  esthetics,  conservation, 
wildlife  and  ecology  can  be  evaluated  before 
further  drilling  is  permitted. 

The  Santa  Barbara  area  was  badly  pol- 
luted vrtth  oil  when  an  offshore  well  blew 
out  in  January.  Drilling  was  temporarily 
halted,  but  was  resumed  when  a  presidential 
task  force  recommended  that  pumping  the 
oil  field  dry  was  the  best  way  to  stop  the 
well  leak.  Tbe  panel  conceded  that  this 
might  take  10  to  20  years. 

The  ACLU  contends  that  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  has  the  final  authority  to 
issue  drilling  permits,  violated  Its  regulations 
by  acting  without  a  public  hearing. 

It  has  won  a  temporary  restraining  order 
blocking  further  issuance  of  drilling  permits 
whUe  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  at  Sta  Francisco  considers  the 
basic  arguments.  .^ttt. 

If  the  court  should  agree  with  the  ACLU  s 
"personal  right"  concept,  conservationists 
and  pollution  foes  throughout  the  nation 
would  have  a  powerful  new  weapon  to  chal- 
lenge private  or  government  projects  that 
could  lead  to  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment. ^^.  .  .  ^ 
Whether  or  not  the  court  agrees,  this  right, 
we  believe,  wlU  sooner  or  later  be  established. 
Conservationists  have  been  pressing  for 
amendments  to  state  and  national  constitu- 
tions guaranteeing  the  right  of  citizens  to 
enjoy  a  clean  and  healthful  environment. 
Support  for  such  amendments  wlU  grow 
as  public  awareness  of  the  pollution  men- 
ace increases. 


Dear  Ma.  Biagoi:  As  you  are  aware,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  to  probe  disturbances  on 
military  bases  has  been  invesUgatlng  condi- 
tions in  military  confinement  facilities,  in- 
cluding reports  of  alleged  maltreatment  of 
prisoners.  .     . 

Included  in  our  itinerary  was  the  stockade 
at  Fort  Dlx  which  was  visited  by  members  of 
my  subcommittee  on  two  different  occasions 
lor  detailed  observation  and  Inquiry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 2,  1969,  It  U  the  IntenUon  of  some 
members  of  my  subconunittee  to  comment 
on  their  visits  to  Port  Dlx  under  the  one 
minute  rule. 

Since  It  Is  anticipated  that  these  ctan- 
ments  will  be  at  variance  with  your  releases 
to  the  news  media  following  your  visit  to 
Port  Dlx  in  late  October.  I  thought  you  might 
wish  to  be  present  to  have  the  benefit  of  our 
observations. 


LANDMARK  ISSUE  IN  OIL  BATTLE 
(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  recall,  during  the  floor  debate 
in  April  of  this  year  on  KM.  4148,  the 
oU  pollution  bill,  it  was  acknowledged  by 
all  the  participants  to  the  discussion  that 
pollution  in  Lake  Erie  had  reached  the 
critical  point.  It  was  the  consensus  that 


FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF  MIL- 
ITARY PRISON  CONFINEMENT 
PROCEDURES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biacgi)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
letter  yesterday  afternoon  from  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr  Randall)  .  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The  let- 
ter read : 


The  letter  was  signed  by  Mr.  Randall 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee. 

Now  I  was  here  earlier  in  the  day  and 
I  listened  and  I  observed  when  comments 
were  offered  by  my  colleagues  Mr.  Ran- 
dall and  John  E.  Hunt  of  New  Jersey 
and  W.  C.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

As  I  listened  and  observed,  I  recall 
thinking  how  extraordinary  all  of  it  was 
because  these  three  gentlemen  were 
really  attacking  me  while  acknowledging 
that  their  own  investigation  was  incom- 
plete. If  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Randall  at 
his  word,  they  were  merely  submitting 
"an  interim  report." 

Frankly,  if  the  comments  of  these 
three  gentlemen  constituted  "an  interim 
report."  I  want  to  suggest  here  and  now 
that  it  be  entitled:  "How  to  Paint  With 
a  White  Brush." 

I  would  also  suggest  that  they  return 
to  Port  Dix  for  a  third  visit  and  try  a 
little  harder  to  focus  on  the  problems 
burdening  so  many  of  our  enlisted  men. 
To  set  the  record  straight.  I  want  to 
review  some  of  the  events  that  have 
transpired  in  recent  months  so  you  can 
measure  the  kind  of  investigation  the 
special  subcommittee  has  conducted  to 
date. 

Last  July  20.  racial  violence  erupted 
at  Camp  Lejeune  in  North  Carolina, 
claiming  the  life  of  one  marine  and 
leaving  14  others  injured.  Following  this 
outbreak  of  violence,  members  of  a  Ma- 
rine Reserve  unit  from  my  district  who 
were  in  training  at  Camp  Lejeune  tele- 
phoned and  sent  telegrams.  Informing 
me  that  they  feared  for  their  Uves  be- 
cause of  racial  unrest  on  that  military 
base. 

As  a  result,  I  went  to  Camp  Lejeune  on 
July  23  to  see  what  was  really  going 
on  there.  Members  of  the  Reserve  unit 
and  their  senior  officers  told  me  that 
they  were  sleeping  with  entrenching 
tools,  pipes,  and  chains  which  they  re- 
garded as  defensive  weapons  in  the  event 
of  an  assault  on  their  barracks. 

They  also  padlocked  the  doors  of  their 
barracks  after  dark  and  undertook  a 
system  of  posting  night  guards  Inside 
the  barracks. 

Further,  senior  officers  had  issued  or- 
ders instructing  members  of  the  Re- 
serve unit  to  walk  in  groups  or  four  or 
five  in  the  event  that  they  had  to  cajry 
out  any  duties  after  dark. 

As  I  listened  and  observed  earUer  to- 
day. I  could  not  help  but  recall  that  all 
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of  thlB  was  taking  place  on  a  mllitajy 
base  right  here  In  the  United  States  nttle 
more  than  4  months  ago.  ,.      * 

As  I  hstened  and  observed,  I  could  not 
help  but  recall  that  Cpl.  Edward  Bank- 
ston  survived  his  wounds  in  Vietnam  only 
to  return  home  and  die  when  racial  vio- 
lence erupted  at  Camp  Lejeune.  Bankston 
was  Just  20  years  old  and  he  wore  three 
purple  hearts. 

Following  my  return  from  Camp  IjC- 
Jeune.  I  received  reports  of  racial  unrest 
at  other  military  bases.  Not  long  after- 
ward, racial  violence  did,  in  fact,  break 
but  at  several  of  the  bases. 

On  July  31,  8  days  after  I  returned 
from  Camp  Lejeune,  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  formation  of  a  se- 
lect seven-member  House  committee  to 
investigate  crime  and  general  disorders 
on  military  bases.  .  ,  *  ,*  *».^ 

At  Uie  time.  I  said  Uiat  I  felt  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
overburdened  with  so  many  other  prob- 
lems and  that  the  investigation  was 
sufflcientiy  important  to  warrant  the  ex- 
clurive  attention  of  a  select  committee. 
The  netU  day,  Chairman  L.  Mendel 
RIVERS  announced  to  Uie  news  media 
that  his  House  Armed  Servic^  Com- 
mittee would  undertake  the  investigation. 
Then,  witiiin  a  few  days.  Chairman 
Randall  gave  us  another  one  of  his  in- 
terim reports"  and  announced  that  the 
racial  violence  at  Camp  Lejeune  was  an 
isolated  incident."  Again,  if  he  is  to  be 
token  at  his  word,  I  suppose  we  should 
simply  disregard  the  news  accounts  of 
the  violence  that  erupted  at  a  series  of 

miUtary  bases  shortly  tiiereafter . 

Perhaps,  the  news  media  was  simply 
engaging  in  what  the  chairman  ob- 
So^y  regards  as  the  playful  pastime 
of  Actionizing  tiie  bloodshed,  tiie  assaults, 
and  the  injuries. 

Now  let  me  teU  you  about  how  the 
gentieman's  subcommiti«e  has  sought 
my  cooperation. 

During  the  late  afternoon  of  August  11, 
I  received  a  telephone  caU  from  Mn 
Randall,  who  invited  me  to  testify  before 
his  subcommittee  the  next  morning.  I 
promptly  sent  this  letter: 

Dbab  Mb.  CHAiMtAN:  I  was  unable  to  cMi- 
cel  the  New  York  appointment  scheduled  for 
Monday  evening.  August  11.  which  I  <^^o^^ 
to  you  during  our  telephone  conversation 
that  afternoon  when  you  caUed  to  asi  me  to 
testify  the  next  morning. 

I  Mn  sure  you  share  my  utmost  Interest 
in  the  inquiry  your  committee  Is  conducting 
In  view  of  that.  I  want  you  to  know  that  1 
am  stlU  receiving  considerable  Information 
about  conditions  on  some  of  our  military 
bases  This  Information  Is  presently  being 
correlated,  reviewed,  checked  and  developed 
by  my  staff.  Therefore,  U  my  appearance 
before  your  subcommittee  la  to  be  meaning- 
ful and  thorough.  I  do  require  the  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  the  work  I  and  my  staff 
are  presently  engaged  In.  I  suggest  that  my 
appearance  before  the  committee  be  sched- 
uled sometime  after  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember. I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  In  this 
manner  both  I  and  the  committee  can  feel 
that  we  have  given  this  very  Important 
matter  our  maximum  effort. 

I  trust  that  I  will  hear  from  you  in  the 
near  future. 

I  did  hear  frow  Mr.  Randall  again. 
That  was  on  Friday,  September  12,  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  Inviting  me 
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to  testify  before  the  special  subcommit- 
tee 4  days  later. 

On  that  occasion,  I  went  before  the 
subcommittee  and  submitted  24  pages  of 
testimony.  ^  ^ 

Following  my  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee,  I  visited  three  more  mili- 
tory  bases— including  Fort  Dix  in  New 
Jersey.  But  the  subcommittee  has  not 
seen  fit  to  even  ask  me  for  my  findings  in 
regard  to  these  militory  bases. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  1  have  spent  more 
than  $2,000  of  my  own  money  conducting 
this  inquiry  and  have  loaded  an  already 
overworked  stoft  with  so  much  additional 

work. 

As  I  listened  and  observed  today,  I  re- 
called that  I  had  spent  23  years  on  the 
New  York  City  poUce  force. 
I  am  familiar  with  prisoners.  I  prob- 
ably had  more  in  my  time  than  many 
towns  have  had  during  a  corresponding 
period.  I  am  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
prisoners  seldom  admit  guilt.  I  am  able 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  I 
am  not  a  naive  boy.  I  have  been  through 
this  the  hard  way.  I  do  not  think  my  cre- 
dentials should  be  required  to  be  con- 
tinually waved.  I  do  this  for  a  reason. 
It  was  implied  today  that  perhaps,  while 
interviewing  the  prisoners,  I  was  sus- 
ceptible of  a  snow  job.  I  prefer  to  offer 
my  credentials.  As  testimony  to  my  abU- 
ity  to  distinguish  the  truth. 

But  I  hope  my  message  is  clear.  My 
efforts  on  behalf  of  our  enlisted  men  are 
far  from  exhausted. 

I  agree  that  there  are  many  ranking 
military  officers  worthy  of  re«)ect  and 
admiration  from  all  of  us  because  of 
their  distinguished  service  to  our  Na- 
tion. Regrettably,  I  have  also  found  that 
one  cannot  count  on  the  credibility  of  all 
of  these  ranking  military  officers. 

It  seems  that  my  colleagues  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  only  liars  on 
earth  are  enlisted  men  who  complain  of 
abuses— or  those  of  us  who  would  defend 
these  enlisted  men  and  try  to  improve 
the  system. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  these  three 
genUemen  have  a  right  to  be  sensitive 
in  view  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  recent  months. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  had  officers 
taking  the  fifth  amendment  during  in- 
vestigations of  military  service  clubs,  the 
Green  Beret  scandal  that  was  so  con- 
venientiy  kicked  imder  the  rug  by  the 
Secretory  of  the  Army,  and  more  re- 
centiy,  the  reported  atrocities  in  Viet- 
nam ^,  .  1.    4.   T 

Though  I  regard  the  problems  that  I 
found  at  Fort  Dix  as  serious  enough,  I 
think  it  is  time  we  started  to  deal  with 
the  whole  military  situation  in  a  man- 
ner that  really  manifests  our  desire  to 
clean  house  suid  improve  the  lot  of  our 
enlisted  men.  In  the  context  of  recent 
events.  Fort  Dix  is  but  a  ripple  on  the 
murky  waters. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  credibility  g£«)  I  encountered 
at  Fort  Dix  and,  perhaps  my  colleagues 
should  listen  and  observe  in  this  instance. 

During  my  visit  to  Fort  Dix  on  October 
24,  Lt.  Col.  A.  J.  Nealon  told  me  that  a 
diet  which  the  Army  calls  disciplinary 
chow  includes  everything  but  meat. 
Colonel  Nealon  also  told  me  that  the  diet 


cannot  extend  for  more  than  7  days. 
Later  in  the  day,  he  made  the  same  as- 
sertions to  members  of  the  news  media. 
Now,  Colonel  Nealon  is  the  Informa- 
tion officer  at  Fort  Dix.  He  should  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

Army  regulations  190-2  and  190-4 
clearly  note  that  disciplinary  chow  is  a 
diet  restricted  to  bread,  water,  spaghetti, 
and  some  raw  and /or  cooked  vegetables. 
That  is  all  the  diet  can  include.  In  fact, 
it  is  even  devoid  of  condiments  such  as 
sugar,  salt,  pepper,  catsup,  and  mustard. 
The  Army  regulations  also  note  that 
disciplinary  chow  can  be  extended  for 
14  days,  not  7  days  as  contended  by 
Colonel  Nealon,  and  can  be  repeated  for 
the  same  period  of  time  after  intervals 
of  14  days  have  elapsed. 

My  files  are  filled  with  cases  of  enlisted 
men  who  had  to  live  on  this  diet  for  14- 
day  intervals. 

I,  for  one,  absolutely  consider  this  diet 
to  be  iTihiimn.n,  primitive,  and  medieval. 
I  defy  any  penologist  in  our  modern- 
day  society  to  claim  otherwise. 

As  another  instance  of  the  credibility 
gap  among  the  ranking  personnel  at  Fort 
Dix,  I  have  a  letter  dated  July  31,  1969, 
from  A.  F.  Zoda,  chief  of  the  congres- 
sional affairs  division  in  the  office,  chief 
of  staff,  of  Fort  Dix.  He  writes: 

To  date  we  have  had  no  serious  disturb- 
ances at  Port  Dix. 

But  the  fact  is  that  less  than  2  months 
earlier  some  200  prisoners  participated  in 
a  riot  in  the  stockade  at  Fort  Dix. 

Fortunately  I  do  not  rely  solely  on  the 
chief  of  the  congressional  affairs  division 
at  Fort  Dix  for  my  information  in  this 
instance  or  any  other.  Happily  we  have 
been  able  to  apply  the  advantage  of  my 
experience  over  23  years  of  investigation 
in  tills  military  scene.  I  am  grateful  for 
that. 

Yes,  I  stick  to  every  word  I  have  said 
about' the  problems  at  Fort  Dix.  If  any- 
thing, I  feel  I  have  tended  to  minimize 
the  problems  that  are  there.  That  is  a 
fact;  I  have  tended  to  minimize  the 
problems,  because  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  destroy  the  miUtary.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  have  the  military  clean  their  house. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  have  the  GI  pro- 
tected and  provided  with  his  rights. 
That  is  our  purpose. 

If  my  colleagues  do  not  believe  my 
findings  at  Fort  Dix,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest they  go  back  and  recheck  their 
information. 

As  I  listened  and  observed  earlier  to- 
day, I  heard  Mr.  Hunt  say  he  felt  quali- 
fied to  conduct  such  an  investigation  be- 
cause of  the  work  he  did  for  4  years  at 
the  Gloucester  County,  N.J.,  prison.  Pos- 
sibly that  is  a  part  of  the  problem,  the 
matter  of  trying  to  relate  a  civUian 
prison,  that  had  a  population  of  69  as 
of  3  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  compar- 
ing that  with  the  operation  of  complex 
military  stockades. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  morale  of  our  troops  is  reduced  every 
rime  an  enlisted  man's  life  is  treated 
cheaply  and  a  curtain  of  camoufiage  is 
dropped  on  abuses  in  stateside  training 
camps. 

I  had  occasion  to  deal  with  several  or 
the  very   graphic   illustrations   of   the 


brutoUty  which  have  been  covered  by 
the  press  on  which  we  have  initiated 
our  Investigation— and  have  purposely 
omitted  them  today  so  as  not  to  Inflame 
the  situation. 

Hopefully"  the  militory  will  deal  with 
them  expeditiously. 

Some  people  say  it  is  imiversal.  It  Is 
Immaterial  whether  it  be  1  or  1,000. 
There  is  not  room  for  even  one.  If  we 
have  sadism,  it  should  be  eliminated.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  military  and  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  No  one 
would  dare  to  stand  here  and  defend  all 
of  them  or  the  conduct  of  all.  For  those 
who  would  whitewash  the  militory  prob- 
lems at  the  expense  of  our  enUsted  men, 
I  serve  notice  here  and  now  that  I  will 
continue  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  give 
hiunan  dignity  and  pride  to  the  enlisted 
men.  I  ask  that  the  subcommittee  do 
nothing  less. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  3rleld? 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 

from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  First,  I  want  to 
say  what  everyone  feels  who  knows  the 
gentleman;  namely,  that  the  House  is 
honored  by  his  presence  In  It.  He  adds 
not  only  his  great  experience  In  his  par- 
ticular profession,  but  also  qualities  of 
integrity,  intelligence,  and  commitment 
that  are  so  rare  in  public  life  and  add  so 
much  when  they  are  present. 

Second,  I  want  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  great  contributions  to 
the  public  good  in  the  field  of  military 
justice.  He  has  spent  freely  of  his  time 
and  resources  to  track  down  instances  of 
injustice  and  alleged  Injustice,  and  to 
bring  them  to  light,  and  in  this  way  he 
has  given  a  sense  to  many  Americans 
that  their  elected  representotives  can  be 
concerned  about  injustice  and  unfair- 
ness even  when  the  going  is  rough  and 
the  victims  are  not  Influential  figures. 
We  are  all  aware  of  disturbing  instances 
of  harassment  and  unfair  treatment  of 
enlisted  men  from  the  Presidio  to  Fort 
Jackson  and  Fort  Dix,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  BiAGGi  for  his  efforts  in 
this  special  field. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  support 
the  gentleman's  contention  this  after- 
noon that  so  far  these  probes  into  prob- 
lems of  militory  justice,  stockade  con- 
ditions, and  the  security  of  servicemen 
against  violence  on  military  bases — that 
these  probes  have  so  far  barely  skimmed 
the  surface  of  some  very  murky  waters. 
That's  what  makes  his  pioneering  work 
take  on  such  great  import.  The  Congress 
must  follow  through  on  the  beginnings 
he  has  made,  so  we  can  find  out  what 
the  facts  are  and  Improve  conditions 
where  they  need  improving.  The  Armed 
Forces  should  welcome  this  kind  of  as- 
sistonce  In  meeting  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  becoming  acute  wherever 
there  are  militory  bases.  Improved  mo- 
rale would  not  be  a  blow  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  it  is 
clear  by  now  that  morale  is  a  growing 
problem  on  militory  installations  every- 
where. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  repeat  how 
grateful  many  of  us  in  the  House  are  to 


Mr.  BucGi  for  his  leadership  and  per- 
sistance  in  these  matters.  We  will  do 
whatever  we  can  to  help  him  In  his  ef- 
forts. I  hope  he  will  not  let  a  few  diver- 
sionary comments  discourage  him  or  con- 
fuse him  about  the  broad  support  he  en- 
Joys  among  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
In  response  to  the  gentleman,  on  the 
question  of  military  justice,  my  office  is 
preparing  a  bill  that  we  will  submit  to 
the  House  with  regard  to  estoblishing  a 
militory  justice  commission  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  helping  the  militory. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentieman  for  his  forthright  stote- 
ment.  I  agree  with  the  comments  made 
here  by  the  other  gentleman  and  wish 
to  applaud  him  for  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  enlisted  persoimel  where- 
ever  they  may  be. 

Will  the  gentieman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  BIAGGL  Yes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  In  your  investigations 
in  the  various  camps  where  these  investi- 
gations were  made,  were  these  investiga- 
tions made  on  your, own  or  as  a  member 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  They  were  made  on  my 
own. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  In  your  investigations, 
In  your  visits  to  these  camps,  were  they 
prearranged  visits;  did  you  give  them 
notice,  or  did  you  take  them  unawares? 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  On  one  occasion  I  had 
given  notice.  On  the  other  occasions  we 
gave  no  notice. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  And  therefore  your 
findings  possibly  would  have  been 
greater? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Otherwise  we  would  find 
a  good  deal  more. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  want  to  compliment 
my  colleague  from  New  York  and  par- 
ticularly from  my  county  for  the  wonder- 
ful work  he  has  done  in  this  field.  Per- 
sonally, I  wish  to  advise  the  House  that 
my  colleague  from  New  York  has  quite 
an  expertise  in  this  field.  He  has  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  and  background. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  subcommittee 
that  instead  of  argidng  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  instead  of  intimating  that,  perhaps, 
he  is  attempting  to  place  the  militory  in 
a  poor  Ught,  that  they  rely  upon  his 
knowledge  and  background  and  that 
they  use  his  information  so  that,  as  he 
has  indicated,  he  is  seeking  justice  for 
the  militory,  the  men  of  the  militory. 
Further,  that  the  service  will  be  better 
off  for  this  type  of  an  Investigation 
rather  than  trying  to  sweep  It  imder  the 

rug. 

I  know  the  gentleman  f  rran  New  York 
is  sincerely  motivated  and  dedicated  In 
this  Instonce.  Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  he  is  trying  to  do  a  service  to  the 
militory  Itself  so  that  we  will  not  have 
future  scandals,  so  that  we  will  not  have 


situations  such  as  we  witnessed  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  personally  compli- 
ment and  commend  the  gentieman  for 
his  courage  and  for  his  tenacity.  I  know 
that  ultimately  the  subcommittee  is 
going  to  agree  with  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating the  gentieman  from  New  York, 
my  good  friend  (Mr.  Biaggi)  ,  for  the  fine 
service  that  he  has  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try in  revealing  the  conditions  that  do 
exist  in  the  military  stockades. 

It  is  another  demonstration  of  his 
courage.  He  should  not  have  to  be  stand- 
ing up  here  this  evening  defending  him- 
self from  attacks  for  his  public  service. 
He  should  be  joined  by  the  rest  of  this 
body  in  seeing  to  it  that  mUitary  justice 
is  carried  out  at  every  military  installa- 
tion in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  far  too  long  the  mili- 
tary has  been  sacrosanct  from  criticism 
no  matter  what  abuses  it  may  have  com- 
mitted, whether  economically  in  terms 
of  the  wasting  of  funds  on  nonessential 
projecte.  or  spending  far  more  for  items 
than  they  would  cost  if  they  had  been 
purchased  commercially.  Now  the  worthy 
gentieman  from  New  York  has  revealed 
physical  abuses  to  the  people  in  the 
service  as  well.  ^  ...  .. 

This  simply  has  to  end.  It  is  not  that 
everything  the  militory  does  is  bad  or 
that  what  the  gentieman  is  talking  about 
is  in  derogation  to  the  militory.  However. 
I  know  the  gentieman  wants  to  make  the 
militory  completely  beyond  criticism  and 
maintain  the  high  standards  that  we 
would  expect  for  it  and  make  it  an 
institution  of  which  we  can  all  be  justiy 
proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentieman 
has  contributed  to  that  kind  of  an  effort 
in  a  very  salutory  and  meaningful 
manner. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  could  not  be  more 
emphatic  on  that  point.  The  Americans 
rely  so  heavily  on  the  great  military 
tradition  of  this  Nation.  By  virtue  of  it 
we  have  managed  to  estoblish  and  main- 
tain a  free  America.  But  Americans  also 
expect  to  find  that  when  yoimg  men  and 
women  go  into  the  services  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  hiunan  beings  and 
treated  with  dignity.  Anything  less  is 
less  than  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


COLLOQUY  ON  ENDING  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Waldie)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OTTINGER)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  imder  a  program 
initiated  by  my  colleague,  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  in  order  to 
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give  to  the  Members  of  this  body  an  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  with  re- 
spect to  owr  policies  in  Vietnam,  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  eve- 
ning. Under  Mr.  Wolff's  plan  various 
Members  will  taice  special  orders  to  con- 
tinue giving  them  this  opportunity  until 
such  time  as  the  war  is  ended. 

I  think  Mr.  Wolff's  program  is  very 
worthy  of  praise,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
Indeed  to  participate  in  it. 

It  Is  particularly  opporttme  to  have 
this  opportunity  this  evening  at  the  con- 
clusion of  debate  and  the  vote  on  the 
first  resolution  with  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  that  this  House  has  con- 
sidered since  it  hastily  passed  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the  House 
rendered  much  credit  to  itself  today  in 
the  debate  on  this  resolution.  The  debate 
certainly  did  not  result  in  a  freely  ar- 
rived at  consensus  because  the  Members 
of  the  House  were  precluded  by  the  rule 
from  changing  one  dot  on  the  "i"  or  one 
cross  on  the  "t"  with  regard  to  the  reso- 
lution, 8Jad  because  the  resolution  itself 
was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  any  hearings,  without  any  expert 
testimony  on  It  to  clarify  its  meaning, 
and  with  only  very  minimal  discussion  in 
executive  session  within  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  itself. 

This  whole  procedure  of  a  closed  rule 
is  really  in  derogation  of  democracy.  A 
closed  rule  is  founded  on  fear  of  what 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  this  country, 
might  do,  how  they  might  express  them- 
selves 

It  sieems  to  me  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  never  operate  under  a  closed 
rule  restricting  our  opportunity  to  allow 
free  expression  to  a  majority.  We  should 
never  restrict  amendments  on  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  recommenda- 
tions that  come  out  traditionally  imder 
a  closed  rule,  foreign  policy  matters  or 
smy  others.  If  we  cannot  trust  ourselves 
in  this  dehberative  body  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  country  cannot  have  much 
trust  in  us,  and  we  certainly  do  not  hold 
oiuselves  up  as  much  of  an  example  of 
democracy. 

To  handle  important  matters  like  the 
discussion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
is  the  most  important  matter  before  the 
coimtry,  under  a  closed  rule,  and  not  to 
permit  amendments,  is  a  discredit  to  this 
House. 

I  think  in  large  part  the  closed  rule 
procedure  renders  the  resolution  today 
meaningless.  It  certainly  is  not  a  free  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  this  House  because 
the  Members,  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  not  had  a  chance  to  test  the 
resolution  against  various  amendments 
that  would  have  been  offered  to  clarify 
or  change  it.  The  House  was  left  only 
two  alternatives,  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  proposition  presented.  Even  many 
who  voted  for  it  expressed  great  dissatis- 
faction with  its  formulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  sought 
amendments  to  merely  clarify  the  intent 
of  the  resolution,  to  show  quite  clearly 
that  it  did  not,  as  its  sponsors  said  it 
did  not,  imply  any  endorsement  of  future 
military  escalation  in  Vietnam— yet  that 
opportunity  was  artificially  denied  by  the 
closed  rule. 


Many,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than 
100  Members,  sponsored  a  different  reso- 
lution which  expressed  support  of  the 
President  for  his  past  troop  withdrawals 
and  accelerated  future  withdrawals,  yet 
that  opportimity  was  also  denied. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  resolution  about 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
as  to  its  meaning,  and  a  great  deal  of 
dissension.  I  think  that  the  purpose  of 
expressing  any  kind  of  concensus  with 
respect  to  Vietnam,  was  thus  frustrated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  operation  of 
this  rule  I  would  like  to  personally  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  handled  this  resolution  on  the 
floor,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Adadi)  ,  the  minority  manager,  for 
the  very  fair  way  in  which  they  allotted 
time  to  all  the  points  of  view  with  re- 
spect to  the  resolution. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
even  though  the  ideas  we  expressed  could 
not  be  adequately  considered  by  the 
House.  ,  ,    , 

I  would  also  like  to  say  of  the  chief  of 
sponsors  of  this  resolution,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON),  these  are  men  for  whom  I 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  admira- 
tion. I  am  sure  they  were  sincere  in 
putting  forth  the  resolution  and  that 
they  very  honestly  believed  that  a  large 
majority  for  this  resolution  would  pro- 
mote the  hastening  of  the  day  that  we 
could  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  just  disagree  with  their  conclusion. 
I  do  not  think  the  resolution  will  achieve 
the  end  that  they  desire.  But  I  would  not 
want  to  see  any  aspersions  cast  at  all 
upon  the  sincerity  of  their  effort. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  tXDWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman,  and 
our  other  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  ,  for  their  part  in 
the  effort  to  make  it  possible  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  and  discuss  adequately  the 
problems  presented  by  the  continuing 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  in  the 
imdeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  performance  of  the  House  yester- 
day and  today  certainly  makes  it  difficult 
to  defend  the  procedures  by  which  we 
conduct  our  affairs,  especially  on  some- 
thing as  crucial  as  the  war.  But  it  also 
underscores  how  useful  sessions  like 
these  can  be.  We  are  extremely  lucky  to 
have  men  as  concerned  and  hard  work- 
ing as  Congressmen  Ottinger  and  Wolff 
in  the  House  to  organize  and  lead  this 
kind  of  effort.  After  all,  not  too  many 
Congressmen  can  discuss  fully  the  issues 
presented  by  this  resolution  in  3  or  4 
minutes,  or  even  in  5. 

I  wonder  if  you  felt,  as  I  did,  a  sort  of 
haimting  resentment  this  afternoon. 
What  a  great  pity  that  we  could  not  have 
had  discussion  and  debate,  instead  of  a 
parody  of  discussion  and  debate,  before 
voting  for  the  first  time  in  5  years  on  a 
resolution  that  purports  to  reflect  the 
views  of  the  House — and  therefore  of  the 
country — on  sometliing  as  central  to 
these  times  as  the  war. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes,  I  certainly  do 
agree  with  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  that  this  procedure  which  allowed 
Members  only  3  to  5  minutes  in  general 
debate  is  a  very  inadequate  procedure.  I 
think  the  matter  should  have  been  con- 
sidered fully  in  committee  and  then 
under  the  5-minute  rule  amendment 
procedure.  Consideration  of  amendments 
is  really  the  cutting  edge  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  when  you  have  different 
alternatives  proposed  by  Members  and 
these  changes  can  be  discussed  by  any 
Member  for  5  minutes. 

I  must  say  I  think  that  permitting 
extended  general  debate  procedure  is  a 
farce  and  we  really  ought  to  cut  back  on 
that  very  drastically  in  our  rules.  If  there 
is  any  record  a  Member  wants  to  make 
on  a  bill  In  general  debate  he  can  always 
put  his  remarks  in  the  Record  without 
his  actually  appearing  and  taking  the 
time  of  his  colleagues  to  say  it.  Really 
meaningful  debate  on  any  issue  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  occurs  in  the  amend- 
ing process  where  alternatives  are  of- 
fered and  where  people  have  a  chance 
to  offer  substitutes  or  amendments,  and 
the  House  then  can  really  decide  what 
shape  the  legislation  ought  to  take. 

Under  the  closed  rule,  the  amending 
process  was  foreclosed  and  the  only  de- 
bate possible  occurred  imder  the  sterile 
procedures  of  general  debate.  Members 
could  gesture  and  criticize  to  their  hearts 
content— within  the  few  minutes  aUoted 
them — but  they  were  rendered  impotent 
by  the  rule  to  take  any  action  to  effec- 
tuate their  views. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  As  the  day  wore  on 
I  could  not  help  worrying  about  how  little 
connection  there  is  between  what  we  were 
doing  here  and  what  is  going  on  in  the 
coimtry.  What  must  it  do  to  the  health 
of  a  representative  democracy  if  the 
highest  collection  of  representatives  loses 
sight  of  their  most  urgent  function,  or  at 
least  goes  about  performing  that  func- 
tion in  a  kind  of  ritualistic,  offhand  way? 
I  tried,  in  the  limits  of  my  allotted  3  min- 
utes, to  raise  this  terribly  crucial  ques- 
tion today,  only  to  hear  myself  denounced 
as  a  leading  voice  for  disunity 

What  fantasies  occupy  the  brains  of 
ostriches.  If  you  describe  the  reasons 
there  is  dlsiuiity;  you  become  the  reason 
there  is  disunity.  If  you  try  to  explain 
that  millions  of  Americans  are  increas- 
ingly alienated  and  frustrated  because 
they  feel  inadequately  represented,  you 
of  course  become  the  cause  of  the  alien- 
ation and  frustration. 

It  was  also  said  today  that  I  am  a  lead- 
ing example  of  getting  elected  to  Con- 
gress by  dissenting.  In  a  sense,  that  is 
true.  There  is  much  that  is  going  on  in 
this  country  and  that  this  country  is 
doing  elsewhere  that  I  dissent  from. 

But  the  viewpoints  I  have  expressed 
here  are  the  viewpoints  I  expressed 
throughout  my  district  before  I  was 
elected,  and  I  was  elected  from  a  district 
that  is  preponderantly  RepubUcan.  That 
does  not  give  either  me  or  this  district 
any  special  virtue;  but  it  does  suggest 
that  maybe  those  of  us  who  feel  as  I  do 
about  the  war  and  related  problems  are 
not  dissenters  because  we  are  a  minority. 
On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  seems 
rather  overwhelming  that  we  have  to  go 
on  dissenting  because  the  policies  the 
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majority  of  the  people  wani  to  see  imple- 
mented have  not  in  fact  been  impie- 
mented.  That  situation  explains  much  of 
the  bitterness  and  disunion  that  now  mar 
the  political  dialog  of  America.  And 
the  muddying  of  issues  that  obscures  al- 
ternatives and  robs  words  of  their  mean- 
ing contributes  to  this  bitterness  too. 

That  is  one  reason  that  I  think  passing 
today's  resolution  was  a  disservice  to  the 
country.  It  has  to  confuse  people  further. 
Listening  to  its  proponents  explain  it  to- 
day it  was  hard  not  to  feel  that  some  of 
them  at  least  have  that  precise  purpose 
in  mind— to  muddy  issues  and  confuse 
people.  .  ..    . 

Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  by  now  that 
the  American  people  do  not  want  an 
open-ended  commitment  to  stay  in  Viet- 
nam? Does  anyone  think  they  would 
support  this  resolution  if  they  knew  that 
it  condones  keeping  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam  untU  what  are  called  "free 
elections"  are  held,  and  that  given  the 
present  situation  that  means  our  Armed 
Forces  could  well  be  there  forever? 

Yet  now  we  will  be  told  that  the  heavy 
vote  for  this  resolution  means  that  the 
American  people  support  the  very  policies 
that,  if  carried  out,  quite  clearly  niust 
frustrate  their  desire  for  an  early  end  to 
their  involvement  in  the  war.  In  the 
short  run,  this  kind  of  political  sleight 
of  hand  may  seem  clever.  In  the  long  run, 
it  produces  credibility  problems,  even  for 
Presidents,  and  that  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  anyone  who  loves  this  country. 

This  kind  of  deception,  intentional  or 
not  will  add  to  bitterness.  It  will  not 
make  it  easier  to  govern  the  United 
States  in  the  way  a  democracy  should 
be  governed.  It  wUl  give  further  ammu- 
nition to  those  who  say  that  the  processes 
of  democracy  in  America  do  not  work, 
that  words  do  not  have  the  meanings 
they  are  supposed  to  have. 

So  I  am  deeply  troubled,  both  about 
the  procedures  and  about  the  substan- 
tive results  that  these  procedures  helped 
produce.  I  would  welcome  your  thoughts 
and  comments  on  these  matters,  as  weU 
as  on  the  war  itself. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  quite  agree  with 
my  esteemed  colleague  on  the  imfortu- 
nate  consequences  of  shutting  off  debate 
and  not  allowing  the  voiceless'  voices  be 
adequately  represented.  Such  action  can 
only  increase  friistration.  It  can  only 
increase  dissension.  It  can  only  encour- 
age those  who  beUeve  they  do  not  have 
adequate  recourse  under  our  democratic 
process,  and  they  have  to  resort,  there- 
fore, to  extralegal  activities.  The  frus- 
tration that  many  people  are  feeling  to- 
day is  very  great  indeed,  particularly 
some  of  the  people  who  have  to  live  in 
rat-infested,    unsafe,     and    imsanitary 
housing,  who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
There  are  millions  of  people  in  that  cate- 
gory in  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
funds  that  might  go  to  help  to  aUeviate 
those  situations  are  going  into  the  mill- 
Ury  in  general  and  the  war  in  particu- 
lar. Certainly,  when  they  see  that  their 
representatives  cannot  even  attempt  to 
influence    colleagues    with    respect    to 
changes  in  the  resolution  that  might 
hasten  the  day  when  we  see  an  end  to  the 
war  and  see  adequate  funds  devoted  to 


their  needs:  it  Is  going  to  Increase  their 
frustration  very  greatiy. 

I  commend  the  gentieman  for  the  role 
he  has  played— and  it  is  very  great  in- 
deed—in giving  these  neglected  people 
a  voice  and  giving  them  some  confidence 
that  they  do  have  some  representation 
in  the  House.  I  think  he  has  performed 
a  great  service  and  did  not  deserve  the 
criticism  that  he  received  today.  He  de- 
serves the  plaudits  of  us  all  because  I 
think  in  a  very  responsible  and  effective 
way  he  has  represented  Interests  that 
very  much  deserved  to  be  represented 

in  this  House.      

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  appreciate  the 
generous  remarks  of  my  colleague.  But 
I  would  like  to  return,  for  another  few 
minutes,  to  the  assertion  that  this  resolu- 
tion represents  the  feeling  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  true 
only  if  it  were  true  that  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  stay  in  Vietnam 
until  free  elections  are  held. 

I  wonder  If  those  of  us  who  deny  that 
is  the  view  of  the  American  people,  and 
who  oppose  the  resolution  not  only  on 
its  merits  but  also  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  imrepresentative  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican   people    want^I    wonder    if    we 
should  not  invite  those  who  support  this 
resolution  to  join  in  an  effort  to  give  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
directly  on  this  central  question:  Do  you 
want  American  troops  to  stay  in  Vietnam 
until    free    elections    have   been   held? 
Alternatively,  do  you  want  to  stay  untU 
Hanoi    agrees   to    a    "reciprocal    with- 
drawal" of  troops  and  Saigon  is  able  to 
take  over  the  war  on  its  own?  If  Ameri- 
cans wish  to  stay  untU  those  things  oc- 
cur, we  should  adopt  a  declaration  of 
war  we  should  try  to  equalize  the  sac- 
rifices that  will  be  necessary  until  un- 
obtainable goals  are  obtained.  In  any 
case,  some  men  ought  not  to  go  on  mak- 
ing excessive  profits  on  the  war  while 
others  die.  But  my  main  point  is  that  it  is 
high  time  the  American  people  had  a 
chance  to  express  themselves  directly  on 
what  they  want  to  do  about  their  partic- 
ipation in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  do 
not  have  the  British  system,  and  the 
next  election  is  a  long  time  off.  as  time 
goes  during  wars.  Should  we  not  begin  to 
think  of  ways  that  a  national  referen- 
dum, or  lots  of  local  referendums,  could 
be  held  on  this  matter? 

Mr  OTTINGER.  If  I  may  comment 
on  that  for  1  minute,  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  quite  correct.  Referendums  on 
the  war  and  specific  means  of  ending 
it  would  do  much  to  clarify  the  state  of 
public  opinion  about  the  war  and  dispel 
myths  about  silent— and  Ukely  nonexlst- 
ant— majorities  for  continuing  it. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  for 
instance,  that  there  were  300-odd  spon- 
sors of  this  resolution  and  some  333 
votes  for  it  today  only  because  its  lan- 
guage was  so  vague  that  people  comd 
interpret  its  meaning  as  supporting  the 
President  in  his  efforts  in  pursuit  of  a 
just  peace  virtually  any  way  they  wanted 
to  supporting  an  unlimited  military  es- 
calation in  support  of  a  just  peace  or 
supporting  a  total  withdrawal  in  pur- 
suit of  a  just  peace. 


Were  it  not  for  that,  if  the  real  mean- 
ing of  this  had  been  tacked  down  tightly, 
they  would  never  have  gotten  that  kind 
of  support. 

I  believe  the  significance  of  the  reso- 
lution is  very  much  diminished  by  the 
vagueness  of  its  language  and  the  con- 
fusion of  its  meaning. 

There  is  another  thing  I  am  really 
concerned  about,  and  I  wUl  talk  a  Utile 
more  about  it  later.  It  is  the  intimida- 
tion that  contributed  to  the  kind  of  ma- 
jority the  resolution  received.  There  was 
a,  clear  effort  on  behalf  of  many  Members 
in  this  debate  to  imply  that  those  who 
opposed  the  resolution  were  opposed  to 
a  just  peace  and  favored  Hanoi.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as 
one  can  get. 

This  suppression  of  dissent  we  see  so 
much  today,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  other  Government  officials, 
equating  dissent  with  dlsloyality,  attack- 
ing people  who  disagree  with  the  Gov- 
ernment as  Communist-inspired  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  is  a  very  dangerous 
phenomenon  that  harks  us  back  to  the 
days  of  the  reign  of  terror  of  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  in  this  country. 

If  we  get  to  the  point  in  this  country 
where  people  have  to  fear  for  their  jobs 
or  their  reputations  in  the  community 
simply  because  they  dare  to  express  dis- 
agreement with  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  shall  have  forgone  one  of  the 
most  basic  tenets  of  the  democrucy  we 
are  supposed  to  be  fighting  for.  It  is  a 
most  serious  matter. 

I  beUeve  the  fear,  the  ugly  emotion, 
the  hate,  the  bitterness,  the  prejudice 
that  the  Vice  President  has  churned  up 
in  our  society,  and  other  spokesmen  for 
the  administration  have  churned  up, 
contributed  as  strongly  to  the  vote  we 
saw  as  much  as  anything  else.  Members 
of  Congress  became  afraid  of  the  kinds 
of  accusations  they  would  have  to  face 
if  they  did  not  support  this  resolution. 
I  see  more  hate  mail  in  my  own  con- 
gressional office  today  than  I  have  seen 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
as  a  result  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  who  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  debate  today,  and 
for  whom  I  have  very  great  admiration. 
Mr  WALDIE.  I  should  Uke  to  join  in 
this  colloquy.  May  I  first  seek  to  asso- 
ciate myself  aitirely  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentieman  in  the  well,  as  weU  as 
the  remarks  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lowenstein). 

May  I  also  comment  briefiy  on  the 
peculiar  umbrella  which  this  resolution 
today  provided  the  House.  Members  will 
recall  when  we  sought  to  express  some 
comments  on  the  President's  November 
3  speech,  that  morning  after  the  speech 
there  was  a  considerable  cheering  sec- 
tion that  expressed  deUght  with  what 
the  President  said;  but  there  was  a  dis- 
senting voice  that  was  most  difficult  to 
understand.  That  was  a  voice  expressed 
in  a  letter  circulated  by  the  gentieman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  signed,  I  be- 
Ueve by  17  Members  including  the  chair- 
man' of  the  National  Republican  Com- 
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mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Morton),  calling  for  a  massive  es- 
calation of  the  war,  including  the  mining 
of  Haiphong  Harbor  and  the  bombing 
of  Hanoi,  I  believe,  or  the  outskirts  of 
Hanoi. 

It  is  of  interest  that  every  signatory  to 
that  letter  found  his  views  expressed 
within  this  resolution  passed  today,  as 
well  as  those  who  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion and  who  I  know  from  personal 
knowledge  have  called  for  an  Immediate 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  They,  too, 
found  their  views  expressed  within  the 
broad  umbrella  of  that  resolution. 

I  only  comment  on  that  fact  to  make 
clear  my  own  personal  belief  that  a  con- 
structed, manufactured  unity  such  as 
was  sought  by  this  resolution  is  clearly 
not  going  to  deceive  the  enemy  in  Hanoi, 
who  have  not  been  deceived  by  a  pre- 
tended unity  by  a  Gallup  poll  up  to  this 
point,  nor  were  they  convinced,  let  alone 
deceived— certainly  they  were  not  con- 
vinced when  there  in  fact  was  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion ooBsiderable  unity  for  a  military 
victory  in  Vietnam. 

That  did  not  persuade  them  to  come 
to  the  bargaining  table;  that  did  not 
persuade  them  even  with  knowledge  of 
an  honest,  real  imity  in  the  coimtry.  Prior 
imity  did  not  ameliorate  their  conditions 
for  settlement  in  any  way,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  it  hardened  their  conditions.  So, 
if  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution,  by  a 
constructed,  artificial  unity  and  an  um- 
brella that  would  encompass  those  who 
are  calling  for  the  bombing  of  Haiphong 
and  the  mining  of  Haiphong  as  well  as 
those  calling  for  immediate  withdrawal — 
if  they  can  find  in  this  resolution  enough 
comfort  to  vote  for  it,  then  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  pretty  apparent  to  the  enemy 
that  the  unity  we  seek  to  present  to  them 
is  not  really  there.  I  think  that  would 
be  an  honest  interpretation  on  their 
part,  too. 

May  I  comment  a  litle  bit  further.  I 
was  not  aware  of  this  program  of  hold- 
ing regular  Vietnam  discussions,  and  it 
is  a  wonderful  program  for  young  Mem- 
bers such  as  the  three  of  us  represent. 
Apparently  it  is  about  the  only  time  we 
wiU  ever  get  a  chance  to  debate  and 
discuss  the  Vietnam  war  other  than  2 
minutes  at  a  time  alloted  on  this  floor 
in  debate  of  today's  resolution. 

I  was  personally  concerned  when  the 
President  announced  that  he  was  re- 
noimcing  military  victory  in  Vietnam  and 
was  withdrawing  our  troops.  What  was 
left  to  negotiate  at  the  bargaining  table? 
K  those  who  claim  that  we  who  criticize 
the  President  are  encouraging  Hanoi  to 
hang  on.  think  what  encouragement  they 
got  to  hang  on  when  the  President_of 
this  country  said:  ^ 

We  no  longer  seek  military  victory  and  are 
bringing  home  all  of  our  troops. 

Why  should  they  not  hang  on  forever 
in  Paris  with  that  announcement?  I  am 
not  condemning  that  announcement,  be- 
cause I  happen  to  support  it,  but  rather 
the  inconsistency  of  saj^g  that  the  Pres- 
ident who  says  we  are  no  longer  fighting 
to  win  the  war  because  we  cannot  win  it 
and  that  we  are  bringing  our  troops 
home — to  say  he  does  not  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemy  to  hold  out,  whereas 


we  who  criticize  him  for  not  getting  the 
tro<H>s  out  faster  do  give  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great 
inconsistency  of  the  entire  debate. 

The  other  thing  that  leaves  me  abso- 
lutely unable  to  comprehend  those  who 
protest  the  views  that  we  or  I  have  ex- 
pressed is  their  assertion  that  we  cannot 
withdraw  because  it  would  lead  to  an 
alleged  slaughter  of  non-Communist 
South  Vietnamese. 

May  I  define  my  views  first.  We  should 
withdraw  as  quickly  as  we  can,  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  of  our  troops;  and 
the  American  interest  should  be  defined 
in  terms  of  American  troops — ^not  in  re- 
sponse to  what  Hanoi  or  South  Vietnam 
does  but  only  as  to  what  is  good  for 
America. 

When  I  suggest  we  should  withdraw 
only  consistent  wlUi  what  is  good  for 
our  troops  and  the  safety  of  our  men, 
I  am  always  met  with  an  immediate  re- 
sponse that  you  would  invite  a  blood- 
bath in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  there  axe  over  1.2  million 
South  Vietnamese  under  anas — our 
arms,  our  airplanes,  our  uniforms,  our 
money,  everything  ours  except  our 
bodies — 1.2  million  men  opposing  at  the 
highest  figure  I  have  ever  heard  since 
the  Vietnam  war  has  been  in  existence — 
opposing  at  the  highest  figure — 400,000 
of  the  enemy  composed  of  ^00,000  Viet- 
cong  and  200.000  North  Vietnamese.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  if  we  withdraw  our 
now  470,000  troops  that  those  1.2  million 
South  Vietnamese  under  arms  will  be 
subjected  to  a  blood  bath,  so  we  cannot 
withdraw  as  a  result.  If  they  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  blood  bath.  I  believe,  one, 
either  they  have  laid  down  their  arms 
and  bared  their  throats  to  this  400.000 
minority  enemy;  or,  two,  they  do  not 
care;  or,  three,  they  are  incompetent.  I 
suspect  one  and  two  are  fairly  accurate. 
If  that  be  the  case,  then  why  in  God's 
name  should  American  troops  ronain  in 
South  Vietnam  to  wait  until  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  becomes,  as  the  President 
now  says,  Vietnamized? 

How  can  you  Vietnamize  1.2  million 
men  under  arms  that  cannot  now  htmdle 
400,000  irregulars?  It  is  absurd  and  I 
do  not  imderstand  that  theory. 

I  recognize  that  I  probably  am  not 
asking  those  who  are  quite  conversant 
with  the  President's  policy,  but  if  you 
can  imderstand  the  rhetoric  that  would 
justify  the  statement  that  there  would 
be  a  blood  bath,  I  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing it.  I  have  heard  the  phrase  that  a 
blood  bath  would  occur  if  we  withdrew 
our  men.  What  do  they  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  nmnber  of  good  points, 
but  I  am  not  totally  in  agreement  with 
his  certainty  there  would  not  be  a  blood 
bath  if  we  withdrew  unilaterally. 

The  South  Vietnamese  demonstrated, 
before  we  entered  the  war,  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
Vietcong  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
North  Vietnam  troops  since  added.  The 
South  Vietnamese  were  fast  losing 
ground,  I  think  because  they  had  no 
unity  of  purpose,  becaiise  they  had  a 
government  that  was  not  responsive  to 
the  people.  The  Government  was  highly 
corrupt  and  did  not  really  represent  to 


the  people  of  South  Vietnam  any  hope 
for  a  better  way  of  life.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
South  Vietnamese  just  have  a  natural 
lack  of  deftness  in  the  art  of  war. 

I  do  not  know  what  all  the  reasons 
might  be,  but  at  any  rate  they  were 
making  a  sorry  mess  of  defending  them- 
selves. We  felt  we  had  to  intervene,  on 
a  very  inadequate  and  I  think  false 
premise,  but  there  seemed  little  doubt 
that  had  we  not  intervened,  they  could 
not  have  survived.  If  they  could  not  con- 
tend with  the  Vietcong  alone,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  they  can  contend  with  the 
Vietcong  plus  the  North  Vietnamese.  In- 
deed, even  a  half  million  of  our  own 
troops  have  not  had  much  luck  in  this 
regard.  And  our  own  generals  in  South 
Vietnam  have  probably  expressed  skep- 
tij^sm  that  the  South  Vietnam  Army 
could  ever  do  more  than  cope  with  the 
Vietcong. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  were  we  to  with- 
draw our  troops  solely  upon  the  condi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  speed  of  that 
withdrawal  of  the  safety  of  our  own 
troops,  does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
a  "blood  bath"  then  would  ensue  in 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  there  is  a 
serious  danger  that  there  would  be  such 
a  blood  bath,  a  mass  slaughter. 

Mr.  WAIJ3IE.  How  would  that  mass 
slaughter  come  about?  Would  the  1.2 
million  South  Vietnamese  now  under 
arms  simply  be  imable  to  prevent  that 
mass  slaughter? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well,  they  were  in  the 
past.  There  were  not  quite  that  many 
South  Vietnamese  under  arms  then,  but 
there  was  a  considerable  number  under 
arms  at  that  time  and  virtually  every 
village  chief  was  slaughtered  and  many, 
many  others  who  took  any  responsibility 
in  the  countrs^de  were  slaughtered. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  that  the  case  now. 
that  those  1.2  million  men  would  lay 
down  their  arms  to  permit  slaughter  in 
your  view? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  have  the 
expertise  to  be  able  to  answer  my  friend 
from  California.  Based  on  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  the  opinions  of  our  own 
genersds  who  lean  towards  optimism. 
I  would  have  to  conclude  there  would  be 
a  grave  danger  of  such  a  slaughter. 

But  there  is  another  matter  with  which 
I  am  concerned.  I  feel  we  ought  to  look 
for  some  kind  of  an  orderly  withdrawal 
under  a  settlement  which  I  think  we  can 
get  if  we  do  not  insist,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  upon  perpetuating  the  regime  of 
generals  Thieu  and  Ky.  I  think  a  settle- 
ment is  possible  which  recognizes  the 
actual  present  division  of  power  in  South 
Vietnam  either  by  way  of  partition  or  of 
coalition. 

There  is  another  aspect  that  concerns 
me  about  unilateral  withdrawal.  It  is  not 
just  the  slaughter  of  people  who  have 
come  to  depend  upon  us  because  of  our 
incorrect  intervention,  but  there  is  a 
tremendous  struggle  going  on  today  in 
the  Communist  world  between  their  own 
hawks  and  doves,  China  espousing  mili- 
tarism in  advancing  the  aims  of  com- 
munism and  the  Soviet  Union  espousing 
a  policy  of  coexistence  and  economic 
competition  with  the  free  world. 


I  am  very  fearful  that  if  we  were  to 
withdraw  unilaterally  as  my  friend  from 
California  suggests,  we  would  hand  a 
victory  to  the  most  militant  Communists 
and  we  would  have  far  greater  problems 
dealing  wltK  Communist  states  in  the 
future.  That  situation  concerns  me. 
Therefore,  I  prefer  a  genuine  effort  to- 
ward settlement. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  What  is  there  to  settle 
if  we  have  renounced  military  victory 
and  say  that  we  are  withdrawing  our 
troops? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi*. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman    from    California    on    these 

points.  J    ..     i. 

Of  course  we  must  be  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  further  massacres,  by 
anyone  of  anyone.  And  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  there  is  a  real  danger  of  a  mas- 
sacre of  Thleu-Ky  supporters  by  the 
Vietcong  when  our  troops  leave. 

But  if  we  are  really, worried  about  mas- 
sacres, there  are  two  facts  we  should  re- 
member: First,  presxunably  we  are  go- 
ing to  leave  sometime.  That  means  that 
sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  face  the 
question  of  what  happens  when  we  leave. 
That  will,  of  course,  depend  in  part  on 
whether  the  present  Saigon  government 
decides  to  negotiate  toward  its  own  re- 
placement by  some  kind  of  coalition  gov- 
ernment, which  Thieu  and  Ky  insist  they 
will  never  do,  or  decides  to  fight  on  on 
its  own.  I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to 
impose  a  decision  on  them  about  what 
they  should  do  when  we  leave,  but  neither 
do  I  think  we  should  let  them  blackmail 
us  into  staying  on  the  groimds  that  if  we 
leave  there  will  be  a  massacre.  If  they 
will    negotiate    a    political    settlement, 
which  cannot  mean  their  own  continuing 
in  power,  I  think  we  could  help  protect 
them  from  massacres,  but  if  they  insist 
on  trjnng  to  retain  power  without  enough 
popular  support,  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  much  we  can  do  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  when  the  change  of  regimes 
occurs,  it  will  come  with  a  good  deal  of 
additional  bloodshed. 

But  still  the  fact  is  that  sooner  or  later 
we  are  going  to  leave,  and  we  do  not 
save  lives  by  squandering  more  and  more 
untU  we  finally  go.  After  all  the  Saigon 
government  has  had  our  help  for  7  years. 
We  have  contributed  300,000  American 
casualties  and  $110  billion  American  dol- 
lars. If,  after  all  that,  it  cannot  stay  in 
power  against  a  country  which  has  fewer 
people,  many  of  whom  presumably  hate 
their  oppressive  Communist  govern- 
ment— a  country  which  is  far  less  de- 
veloped economically,  and  which  has  had 
no  foreign  troops  and  far  less  outside 
assistance  in  weapons  and  money —  well, 
if  that  is  the  way  things  are.  I  do  not  see 
that  another  10,000  or  20,000  American 
casualties  and  another  $25  or  $30  billion 
are  going  to  change  them. 

If  they  cannot  hold  up  without  us  after 
all  we  have  already  done,  what  magic 
is  going  to  happen  if  we  stay  on  2  or 
3  years  more?  And  may  I  add  that  when 
I  was  in  Vietnam  not  very  long  ago,  I 
foxmd  no  official  of  their  Government 
or   of   ours,   civilian   or   military   who 


thought  they  could  conceivably  take 
over  in  less  time  than  that— and  then 
only  if  a  lot  of  "ifs"  take  place  in  the 
meantime  that  are  clearly  not  taking 

place.  .    . 

So  massacres  are  a  valid  worry,  out 
we  ought  to  face  it  now  instead  of  pro- 
tracting our  own  agony  there,  and  then 
having  to  face  it  anyway. 

I  will  yield  back  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  without  adding  my  thoughts 
about  the  relevance  of  the  revelations 
about  Songmy  to  this  whole  terrible 
question.  But  I  woula  like  to  come  back 
to  that  after  he  has  commented. 

Mr  OTnNGER.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  stay  in  Vietnam  for 
any  prolonged  length  of  time.  The  gen- 
tleman is  quite  correct.  We  have  to  face 
the  problems  of  withdrawal  sooner  or 
later.  But  I  think  we  will  face  fewer 
withdrawal  problems  and  repercussions 
if  we  can  reach  some  kind  of  an  accord 
governing  our  withdrawal,  with  some 
kind  of  international  machinery  set  up 
to  supervise  the  conditions  in  South 
Vietnam  after  we  leave,  than  if  we  just 
leave  unilaterally. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  do  think  that  Ha- 
noi would  be  quite  wiUing,  indeed,  they 
have  said  they  would  be  quite  willing 
to  settle  under  terms  that  accept  a  com- 
mitment to  safeguard  the  South  Viet- 
namese population  and  some  orderly 
method  of  determination  for  the  future 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
We  should  at  least  test  their  offer  to 
settle  on  such  terms. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  That  raises  the 
second  point  of  disagreement  between 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  California— the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  is  any  hope  for 
successful  negotiations. 

I  had  supported  for  years  the  general 
proposition  that  we  ought  to  seek  a 
negotiated  settlement  through  a  coali- 
tion government  and  a  political  arrange- 
ment, but  I  think  imder  present  cir- 
cumstances that  approach  is  a  trap.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Government  is  ada- 
mant that  it  would  rather  fight  on  alone 
than  accept  any  political  settlement  that 
could  be  worked  out  short  of  the  mihtary 
defeat  of  its  enemies.  And  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  made  it  clear  that  we  are 
committed  to  supporting  the  present 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 

So  to  be  reaUstic,  the  American  peo- 
ple now  must  either  repudiate  that  com- 
mitment and  tell  the  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment that,  no,  we  are  not  going  to  stay 
there  to  keep  it  in  power,  or  they  must 
deceive    themselves    that   somehow    or 
other  our  staying  there  can  produce  a 
military  situation  that  will  lead  the  other 
side  to  accept  the  Thieu-Ky  government. 
In  short,  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to 
negotiate  as  long  as  the  Thieu-Ky  gov- 
ernment makes  its  clear  that  any  solu- 
tion that  might  be  negotiable  is  unac- 
ceptable to  them,  and  as  long  as  the 
maintenance  of  that  government  is  the 
purpose  of  our  own  presence  in  Vietnam. 
Mr    OTTINGER.  That  I  think  would 
be  a  great  mistake— and  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  in  just 
one  moment. 


That  Is  fundamentally  our  error  at  the 
present  Ume,  the  error  of  the  Present 
administration  policy  that  we  are  asked 
to  endorse  in  the  resolution  passed  today. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  have  to  nego- 
tiate is  otu-  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  that  is  a  very  real  subject 
that  is  negotiable  and  we  should  do  that 
with  Hanoi  regardless  of  what  the  Saigon 
government  may  desire  or  say  about  it. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Then  you  two  are 
not  really  very  far  apart.  I  am  just  not 
sure  that  simply  negotiating  the  modal- 
ities of  our  withdrawal  is  what  some  peo- 
ple have  in  mind  when  they  talk  about 
negotiations. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
very  far  apart. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  do  not  think  we  are, 

either.  ^     ,j       ^ 

Mr  OTTINGER.  But  we  should  make 
that  effort  rather  than  just  unilaterally 
withdraw  the  troops. 

Mr  WALDIE.  My  point  Is  that  once 
the  President  set  this  policy— and  I  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  him  that  we  should 
withdraw— but  once  he  set  this  policy 
that  we  are  going  to  withdraw,  the  only 
thing  left  open  in  terms  of  a  quid  pro 
quo  to  negotiate,  and  there  is  much  to 
negotiate— but  the  only  quid  pro  quo  we 
have  to  compel  the  acquisition  of  any 
negotiable  points  is  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal. That  really  puts  our  fellows  over 
there  in  my  view,  in  a  terrible  situation. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  But  the  President 
only  talked  about  withdrawing  combat 
troops  and  at  that  leaving  a  large  con- 
tingent of  troops  indefinitely. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  But  that  is  even  worse, 
as  the  President  has  told  the  Commu- 
nists, we  are  not  going  to  buUd  up  mili- 
tary forces  because  we  have  given  up  on 
a  military  victory.  The  speed  by  which 
we  bring  our  men  home  to  America  is  a 
negotiating  point  and  if  they  make  some 
concessions   we   will  bring   them  home 
faster  and  if  they  do  not,  then  we  will 
bring  them  home  more  slowly.  But  whUe 
we  are  bringing  them  home,  leaving  them 
there  with  no  effort  to  attain  anything 
other  than  a  delay  in  their  trip  home— 
if  I  had  a  kid  over  there  and  the  Presi- 
dent announced,  whUe  he  was  waiting 
for  a  boat  to  come  home,  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  for  that  boat  until  the  other 
side  made  some  concessions  and  in  the 
meantime  he  would  go  out  on  search- 
and-destroy  missions,  I  would  be  fiu-ious. 
I  would  be  outraged  over  that  kind  of 
Presidential  policy  that  says  we  are  not 
going  to  try  to  win  the  war  militerily. 
but  you  fellows  stay  and  get  shot  at  in 
search-and-destroy  operations   so   that 
maybe  we  can  get  concessions. 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  What  makes  it 
even  more  tragic  is  that  the  concessions 
we  are  sui^wsed  to  be  trying  to  attain 
by  continuing  oiur  military  activities— 
with  all  that  means  in  lives  and  money 
lost— what  makes  It  all  even  less  accept- 
able Is  that  we  can  never  find  out  what 
these  "concessions"  are,  or  why  we  want 
them,  short,  of  course,  of  the  kind  of  con- 
cessions you  cannot  get  when  you  are 
not  dealing  with  a  defeated  foe. 

The  "concessions"  we  ought  to  have 
demanded  if  we  were  going  to  stay  this 
long  were  from  the  Saigon  government. 
But  when  you  mention  that,  some  right- 
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ecus  ofQcial  announces  we  cannot  treat 
our  allies  like  "puppets"— we  cannot  "im- 
pose a  government"  on  them,  and  it 
would  be  meddling  in  their  internal  af- 
fairs to  tell  them  that  we  will  not  con- 
tinue to  prop  tliem  up  if  they  do  not  let 
Dzu  out  of  Jail,  and  so  forth.  Of  course 
financing  them  and  having  thousands  of 
Americans  die  so  a  particular  govern- 
ment can  stay  in  power  is  not  "meddling 
in  their  internal  affairs."  That  is  the  kind 
of  reasoning  that  has  made  many  of  us 
worry  that  if  there  is  a  problem  of  some- 
one becoming  someone  else's  puppet,  we 
might  be  wise  to  see  exactly  who  is  pull- 
ing what  strings,  and  who  is  jumping 
through  whose  hoops. 

Meanwhile,  we  keep  sending  kids  to 
destroy  hamlets  and  to  die,  and  we  keep 
paying  enormous  amounts  of  money  to 
obtain  "concessions"  that  are  never  de- 
fined, because  if  they  were  defined  it 
would  be  clear  to  everyone  that  they  are 
the  kind  of  "concessions"  that  would  not 
be  worth  the  price  we  are  paying  for 
them.  And  that  in  any  event  would  go 
up  in  smoke  as  soon  as  they  were  at- 
t^ed'R  they  could  ever  be  attained  at 
all.  In  the  final  analysis,  that  is  what 
makes  the  present  poUcy  so  utterly  in- 
defensible. 

Someone  always  says,  "Do  you  not 
want  to  do  something  for  the  prisoners 
of  war?"  Of  course  we  do — that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  it  seems  to  me  so  urgent  to 
end  our  involvement  in  the  war.  If  you 
want  prisoners  of  war  released,  you  get 
them  released  by  stopping  the  war.  We 
do  not  get  prisoners  of  war  released  by 
continuing  the  war.  What  an  outrage 
that  some  people  use  the  pUght  of  pris- 
oners of  war  as  an  excuse  to  continue 
the  war— as  if  we  owe  it  to  our  prisoners 
of  war  to  keep  them  in  prison  longer. 
That  is  exactly  what  you  do  when  you  go 
on  fighting  the  war. 

Mr  OTTTNGER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
Ueman.  I  think  the  difference  between 
us  is  small.  But  I  do  think  we  can  and 
should  negotiate.  After  all  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  go  out  in  a  day  at  any 
rate,  with  the  amount  of  equipment  and 
personnel  that  we  have  committed  in 
Vietnam.  I  do  think  you  could  negotiate 
and  put  tremendous  international  pres- 
sure on  Hanoi  to  negotiate  some  reason- 
able accommodations  for  the  future  pro- 
tection of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
permit  this  country  to  save  some  face 
which  will  perhaps  contribute  to  the  sta- 
bility of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  you  could  negotiate  a  reason- 
able settlement  tomorrow  provided  you 
dropped  the  indefinite  commitment  that 
we  have  made  to  the  present  Saigon 
military  government.  I  think  today  we 
are  just  as  much  imposing  an  unwanted 
government  on  the  South  Vietnamese  as 
we  suggest  that  Hanoi  is  seeking  to  do. 
Mr.  LOWENSTPIN.  Are  we  not  close 
to  a  synthesis  between  our  position  and 
your  position? 

Would  it  not  be  acceptable  from  your 
point  of  view  for  the  United  States  to 
begin  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  of 
our  troops  as  fast  as  is  consistent  with 
their  safety,  with  the  imderstanding  that 
if  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
reverses  itself  and  agrees  to  a  coalition 
government  and  a  political  settlement, 


we  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
cease-fire  that  could  then  be  arranged, 
and  help  with  the  relocation  of  people 
who  were  afraid  to  stay  on  \mder  a  new 
regime?  Ironically,  if  we  would  announce 
our  withdrawal  and  begin  it,  and  sus- 
pend all  offensive  military  activity,  ne- 
gotiations might  suddenly  become  pos- 
sible and  desirable — if  we  remember  the 
limits  of  what  is  negotiable  given  the 
present  military  situation  and  the  his- 
tory of  past  negotiations. 

But  if  we  do  not  begin  the  total  with- 
drawal of  our  troops — and  make  clear 
that  that  is  what  we  are  doing — nothing 
on  earth  will  induce  the  South  Vietnam 
Government  to  change  their  attitude. 
Don't  we  know  at  least  that  much  after 
all  these  years  of  experience?  But  by 
this  course  of  action — by  doing  what  the 
gentleman   from    California   has    pro- 
posed-r-we  could  obtain  at  least  the  flex- 
ibility that  you  seek  in  determining  the 
final  manner  of  our  exit.  We  might  even 
help  to  get  the  killing  and  carnage  over 
with,  and  not  simply  get  ourselves  out  of 
it.  Would  not  that  be  the  best  possible 
solution,  given  where  things  are  at  now? 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  that  gets  very 
close  to  reconciling  the  similar  positions 
all  three  of  us  have.  Many  of  our  best 
experts  on  Southeast  Asia,  people  like 
Ambsissador  Reischauer,  have  said  that 
the  war  would  not  end  by  formal  signa- 
ture of  a  document,  but  in  the  fading 
away  of  the  military  conflict.  We  have 
never  allowed  this  war  to  fade  away, 
however.  As  soon  as  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  drawn  back,  we  have  said,  "Ha 
Ha,  this  is  a  sign  of  weakness.  Let's  go 
in  and  clean  them  up."  We  now  have 
come  into  a  period  of  an  unprecedented 
lull,  yet  our  generals  are  saying  again 
that  a  military  victory  is  just  around  the 
comer.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
reiterated  in  testimony  just  revealed  to- 
day that  military  victory  is  in  sight.  This 
taimting  response  to  enemy  de-escalation 
prohibits  a  fading  away  of  the  war — in 
fact,  what  it  really  does  is  to  invite 
enemy  attacks,  perhaps  another  Tet  of- 
fensive. 

The  idea  that  North  Vietnamese  pull- 
backs  are  a  sign  of  weakness  is  a  myth 
that  time  and  again  has  proved  fallacious 
in  the  past.  Hanoi  has  been  fighting  this 
war  for  20  years,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  about  to  give  up. 

We  have  not  let  the  war  fade  away. 
The  war  keeps  up,  and  if  Hanoi  resumes 
its  military  activity,  we  say  we  must  add 
more  military  forces  to  protect  our  own 
troops  and  the  South  Vietnamese  from 
being  overrun.  We  thus  have  ourselves 
completely  boxed  in  to  prevent  mutual 
withdrawal.  Whether  Hanoi  escalates  or 
de-escalates,  we  find  reason  in  their  ac- 
tions for  increasing  our  own  military 
effort.  That  seems  to  be  the  petard  on 
which  we  have  been  hung  since  the  war 
started. 

Many  people  in  the  debate  today  said 
we  are  just  following  the  policies  that 
Johnson  initiated.  President  Nixon  is  in- 
deed following  the  same  policies.  That  is 
true.  The  trouble  is  President  Nixon  is 
following  the  errors  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, and  he  is  going  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  embarrassment  that 
eventually  caused  Johnson  not  to  seek 


reelection.  I  believe  we  opponents  of  ex 
isting  Vietnam  policies  are  doing  more 
for  President  Nixon  by  voting  against 
the  resolution  today  and  protecting  him 
from  the  kind  of  fate  that  overcame 
President  Johnson  than  do  those  who 
supported  the  resolution  speaking  for 
perpetuation  of  the  disastrous  errors  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
analysis  of  the  peculiarity  of  this  war- 
whenever  enemy  activity  decreases,  we 
believe  we  have  them  on  the  run  and  step 
up  our  activity:  and  whenever  it  in- 
creases, we  have  to  step  up  our  activity- 
is  a  correct  analysis. 

Two  weeks  ago  our  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral came  back  from  Vietnam  and  said, 
"We  have  Charlie  on  the  nm."  He  im- 
plied that  by  stiffening  our  position  we 
are  winning  the  war. 

I  think  that  is  an  interesting  analysis. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  me  in  terms  of 
the  synthesis  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  suggested— I  think  that  is  prob- 
ably a  fair  description — with  one  excep- 
tion. I  am  not  quite  sure.  As  I  imderstood 
your  proposal,  in  terms  of  the  synthesis, 
the  negotiation  we  would  be  engaging  in 
would  really  be  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese   Government    and    not    the    Hanoi 

Government.      

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Precisely. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  With  that  understand- 
ing I  thoroughly  agree.  It  is  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  that  is  most  in- 
sistent of  all  on  our  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  because  that  Government, 
first,  will  never  become  self-reliant  as 
long  as  we  are  there;  second,  it  has  no 
interest  in  going  up  Hambiu-ger  Hill  when 
there  are  American  kids  to  do  it.  Why 
should  they?  They  will  never  go  up  a 
Hamburger  Hill  as  long  as  there  are 
Americans  to  do  it.  Until  we  get  the 
Americans  out  of  there,  they  will  never 
acquire  the  competency  to  become  self- 
supporting,  because  they  do  not  have 
the  desire. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  have  some  difficulty 
with  that.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
sense  in  negotiating  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  I  do  not  think  you 
will  ever  influence  them  to  support  the 
kind  of  policies  you  are  talking  about. 
They  are  a  military  regime  and  are  in- 
terested in  perpetuating  their  own 
power.  They  are  not  interested  in  broad- 
ening the  base  of  their  own  Government 
or  supporting  democratic  nile. 

What  they  are  seeking  is  a  military 
victory,  and  we  are  backing  that. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Well,  that  is  really 
only  a  semantic  distinction.  When  we 
say  "Negotiate  with  Saigon,"  we  do  not 
mean  necessarily  that  we  should  sit  down 
and  attempt  to  make  an  arrangement. 
What  we  mean  is  that,  when  we  start  to 
leave,  if  Saigon  decides  not  to  go  it  alone, 
we  could  discuss  the  transition  period, 
the  protection  of  people  against  mas- 
sacres, and  so  on— the  things  that  would 
become  negotiable  if  Saigon  were  inter- 
ested in  negotiating  anything  besides 
what  you  call  a  military  victory. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  think  we  could 
negotiate  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  The  details  of  our 
withdrawal  could  usefully  be  negotiated. 
That,  and  a  political  settlement  in  South 


Vietnam,  is  what  many  of  us  thought 
was  to  be  negotiated  in  Pans. 

None  of  us  have  any  illusions  about 
the  nature  of  the  Government  of  North 
VietSam.  It  is  a  tyrannical,  brutal  gov- 

'"^t  "we  do  not  have  a  half  million 
troops  defending  that  Government.  Giv- 
en the  nature  of  both  those  governments 
and  given  the  security  interests  of  this 
S,iiSy.  it  is  a  mystery  why  we  should 
teke  sides  between  them.  Therefore,  we 
should  say  very  simply  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  our  withdrawal  and 
to  help  with  negotiations  toward  a  polit- 
Sal  settlement,  but.  if  they  want  to  keep 
on  fighting,  it  is  not  our  job  either  to  keep 
our  troops  there  or  to  umpire.  If  ever  In 
totorTone  nation  has  fulfilled  ite  "com- 
Sutment"  to  another,  the  United  States 
Ss  fulfilled  its  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam.  And  now  we  must  leavf  or  be 
prepared  to  undertake  new  commitments 
that  make  absolutely  no  sense  at  all. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  agree  with  that  for- 
mulation. These  things  are  very  compl«c^ 
Ac  we  see  here,  the  Semantic  problems 
arise  between  people  who  are  basically 
in  accord  with  our  policies.  These  prob- 
lems are  very  difficult. 

I  believe  the  kind  of  colloquy  our  col- 
league  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  has 
promoted,  this  program  for  discussion, 
is  very  useful.  Hopefully  we  can  Perform 
an  educating  process  to  help  all  of  us 
and  all  the  American  people  understand 
thL  problems,  to  better  work  our  way 
oEf  the  dUemmas  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
through  this  kind  of  discussion. 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  , . 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr  WALDIE.  Again  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  taking  this  time  and  per- 
SSme  to  participate  in  the  coUoquy 
which  certainly  has  been  very  helpful 
and  constructive  to  me. 
Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  Amen. 
Mr  OTTINGER.  I  thank  both  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  and  my  colleague 
Si  New  York  for  participating  in  this 
coUoquy.  It  has  been  educational  for  me 
to  havTyour  ideas  and  I  think  you  have 
added  greatly  to  the  discussion. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  or  two  addi- 
tional words  in  closing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  by  failing  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  any  of  us  Questions 
the  sincerity  of  the  President  and  his  de- 
sfre  for  peace.  I  am  sure  he  desires  peace. 
President  Johnson  desired  peace. 

It  is  the  terms  of  the  peace,  tiie  risks 
that  he  is  willing  to  take  for  P^ce,  the 
manpower  and  money  he  is  wiUmg  to 
continue  to  commit  in  Vietnam,  the  com- 
mitment  to  the  existing  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government,  that  we  question— and 
that  as  an  error  of  judgment  not  as  an 
error  of  motive.  Really,  it  is  the  means  of 
achieving  peace  we  who  opposed  tols 
resolution  today  dispute,  not  the  desire 
for  peace.  .^     ,        .  „ 

I  should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  be- 
cause a  number  of  people  in  the  debate 
today  indicated  our  opposition  was  par- 
tisan, that  we  as  Democrats  were  not  at 
all  afraid  of  supporting  a  Republican 
President.  I  guarantee  them  that  if  Pres- 
ident Nixon  really  showed  his  determina- 


tion to  get  out  of  Vietiiam.  I  would  sup- 
port; him,  and  those  oUier  people  would.  I 
would  assure  my  coUeagues  a  so  that 
the  55  members  who  voted  against  this 
resolution  were  almost  to  a  man  equa Uy 
opposed  to  President  Johnson's  policies 
while  he  was  President.  I  do  not  believe 
opposition  by  Democrats  to  today's  reso- 
lution was  a  partisan  matter  at  all. 

The  President  wants  unity  in  this 
country.  The  only  way  he  can  get  it  is 
by  ending  the  war,  not  by  continuing  It 
on  any  pretext.  There  are  too  many  pro- 
Die  In  this  country  who  feel  as  we  do, 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  con- 
tinuing the  war,  that  there  will  not  be 
any  better  settiement  after  1  y^r  or  2 
years  or  5  years  than  we  can  get  today. 
If  the  administration  continues  to  take 
the  word  of  the  generals  that  we  are 
starting  to  win  the  war,  we  are  just  re- 
peating the  frustrations  of  the  past. 

in  opposing  this  resolution  today  we 
are  trying  to  say  to  tiie  President  that  he 
can  have  unity  and  put  this  country  back 
together  again  and  devote  our  resources 
to  the  real  needs  of  our  people  only  If 
he  wlU  stop  his  indefinite  commitment 
to  the  existing  Saigon  government  and 
really  make  a  commitment  to  ending 
this  war  and  ending  It  promptly. 

The  forced  unity  attempted  today  un- 
der a  closed  rule  to  back  an  ambiguous 
resolution  giving  a  blank  check  to  con- 
tinue the  war  is  no  unity  at  a«.  It  does 
noUiing  to  assuage  the  substantial  doubts 
so  many  Americans  hold  about  tne 
counterproductivity  of  both  Past  and 
current  policies.  It  Is  devislve  instead  of 
healing.  ,.      .    . ,  . 

By  all  means,  let  us  have  unlty--but  let 
it  be  unity  to  end  the  war.  not  to  con- 
tinue it. 


this   proposed   legislation   on   highway 
safety.  I  first  recognized  this  need  diu-- 
ing  hearings  on  the  tinick  blU  In  the 
90th  Congress.  Despite  efforts  of  pro- 
ponents to  ride  roughshod  oyer  those 
with  legitimate  questions  about  the  bUl, 
it  became  clear  we  did  not  have  sufficient, 
reliable  data  on  Uie  questions  of  safety 
Hearings  this  year  have  clearly  justified 
the  position  which  I  took  last  year  Tes- 
tifying before  our  committee  m  May  or 
this  year,  Dr.  Robert  Brenner.  Acting 
Director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  stated: 


PRESIDENTIAL   COMMISSION    TO 

STUDY  TRUCK  SAFETY 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

WALDIE).  Under  previous  order  of  the 

House,  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

ScHWENGEL)   Is  recognlzcd  for  15  mm- 

utes. 

Mr    SCHWENGEL.   Mr.   Speaker,    a 
good  deal  of  heat,  and  not  an  awful  lot 
of  light  has  been  generated  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Increase  the  si^  and 
weight  of  trucks.  This  is  the  second  year 
the  legislation  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  appear  to  me  the  most 
significant  point  developed  to  date  Is  the 
woeful  lack  of  accurate,  unbiased  data 
orthe  present  safety  record  of  truck^ 
and  Uie  effect  of  the  proposed  increase 
on  highway  safety.  It  also  appears  that 
we  lack  information,  or  else  that  avail- 
able information  has  not  been  very  well 
organized  and  presented,  on  the  ques- 
tions of  economic  benefits  of  this  legis- 
Xn.  and  the  corresponding  mcrea^ 
in  the  costs  of  our  highway  Progr^r^^ 
With  respect  to  the  latter  area  it  is  my 
Sing  that  sufficient  <i«-ta  gould  be 
available    through    the    AASHO    road 
sludy,  the  cost  aUocation  study    and 
other  studies.  The  major  effort  that  is 
needed  here  is  to  correlate  the  data  and 
put  it  in  more  understandable  form 

The  principal  area  that  needs  fiuther 
original  research  is  that  of  the  effect  of 


As  to  the  specific  of  what  the  extra  width 
does  or  does  not  do  In  the  safety  Picture.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  work  specifically  in 

that  regard.  -„,~i 

I  think  we  have  to  learn  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  problem  of  truck  stability. 

There  is  an  awful  lot  we  do  not  know  about 
why  some  of  these  vehicles  flip  over  and  why 
some  of  them  do  not. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  testimony  is  espe- 
cially significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Dr  Brenner  would  have  to  be  classified 
as  the  one  person  in  the  Federal  C^vern- 
ment  who  would  be  most  knowledgeable 
on  the  safety  question.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment's leading  authority  m  Uie  area 
says  that  "there  is  an  awful  lot  we  do  not 
know,"  it  Is  high  time  we  establish  pro- 
cedures to  obtain  sufficient  mformatlon 
so  that  we  do  know  an  awful  lot  before 
we  Increase  sizes  and  weights. 

Even  more  incredible,  but  certainly  iii 
accord  with  Dr.  Brenner's  statement  is 
the  testimony  given  by  Frank  Turner,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator.  Mr. 
Turner  stated: 

Our  review  of  the  available  data  bearing  on 
highway  safety  considerations  does  not  per- 
mit the  reaching  of  a  definitive  conclusion— 
w"do  nofSave  sufflclentiy  reUable  evidence 
to  make  a  clear  case  for  or  gainst  the  pro- 
posal  on  safety  grounds. 

With  the  foregoing  statements,  the 
need  for  the  safety  studies  proposed  by 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
appears  to  be  quite  obvious. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  whole  truck  issue  was 
highlighted  by  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment during  the  campaign  last  fall.  He 
stated: 


This  proposal  raises  serious  issues  in- 
eluding  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
motoring  public.  Questions  remain  about 
^e  extent  to  which  greater  truck  size  and 
weight  would   impose   additional  wear  and 

tear  on  a  road  network.  ._,.^^or.t 

I  believe  Uiese  matters  are  «>  Important 

to  so  many  of  our  people  that  I  favor  post- 

j^n^m^nt'^Df  action  on  the  blU  now  before 

'^'L^'^F^elldent,  I  would  want  this  ^tlre 
matter  most  carefully  reconsidered  I  would 
Srect  the  Secretary  of  1^a^P«^^"°"  ,^ 
take  a  hard  look  to  make  certain  that  the 
l^rest  of  the  traveling  public  and  also  tiie 
Uffof  our  highways  are  fully  P«-ot>^tedas 
we  facilitate  the  vital  movement  of  goods 
in  the  Nation's  commerce. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  study  of  this 
prZem  set  forth  by  President  Nixon  m 
his  statement.  I  would  hasten  to  add  at 
Vhls  point  that  no  hard  l.«>fe^f"ch  as 
the  one  directed  in  the  President's  state- 
Sent  has  been  taken.  The  Department 
S  Transportation  belatedly  undertook  a 
"qSky  30-day  study"  after  hearings 
commenced,  and  after  they  were  remind- 
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ed  of  the  Presidenfs  statement.  I  am 
certain  President  Nixon  would  never  let 
this  "quick  study"  pass  as  his  "hard 
look,"  especially  on  the  question  of 
safety. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  create  a  15-member  Presidential 
Commission  to  take  this  hard  look  at 
the  safety  and  economic  considerations 
involved  in  the  big  truck  legislation.  The 
Commission  would  be  required  to  report 
their  findings  within  3  years.  Member- 
ship in  the  Commission  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  many  groups  that  have 
a  special  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
legislation.  The  Commission  would  be 
directed  to  stud^  all  ramifications  of  any 
change  in  size  and  weight  limits.  This 
would  include,  in  addition  to  safety,  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  be  realized,  Increased 
costs  which  would  be  incurred  for  our 
highway  programs,  and  the  Commission 
would  consider  the  equitability  of  the 
costs  of  highway  programs  borne  by 
various  classes  of  highway  users. 

With  the  exception  of  the  safety  ques- 
tion, mtle  new  research  will  be  required. 
As  indTtfated  above,  much  data  is  avail- 
able on  economic  aspects  and  cost  allo- 
cation. The  safety  problems  presented 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  new  research. 
I  am  confident  that  with  proper  super- 
vision it  can  be  completed  in  the  allotted 
time. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  15051 
A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to  study 
the  effects  on  highway  safety  and  escpense 
of  changing  the  existing  limitations  on 
the  weight  and  dimensions  of  motor  ve- 
hicles using  the  highways  of  this  Nation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  Commission  on  High- 
way Safety  and  Expense  (hereafter  referred 
to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Commission"). 

Sbc.  2.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of  all 
effects  on  highway  safety  and  the  expense 
of  constructing,  reconstructing,  repairing  and 
/  maintaining  highways  resulting  from  any 
changes  In  the  weight  and  dimension  limita- 
tions established  by  section  127  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  including  the  possible 
Imposition  of  weight  and  dimension  limita- 
tions on  other  hlghwasrs.  Such  Investigation 
and  study  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  a  specific  examination  of  the  following: 

(1)  What  share  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  costs  Is  allocable  to  each 
class  of  highway  users? 

(2)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  coets 
of  the  Pederal-ald  highway  systems  (both 
original  costs  and  recurring  costs)  of  per- 
mitting motor  vehicles  having  greater 
weights  or  dimensions,  or  both,  than  those 
permitted  under  existing  law  to  use  the 
highways? 

(3)  What  overall  economic  benefits 
would  accrue  from  permitting  motor  ve- 
hicles havmg  greater  weights  or  dimensions, 
or  both,  than  those  permitted  under  exist- 
ing law  to  use  the  highways,  and  which 
sectors  of  the  economy  would  receive  these 
benefits? 

(4)  How  should  the  costs  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
the  economic  benefits  referred  to  in  para- 

gn^h  (3)? 

(6)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  permitting 
motor  vehicles  having  greater  weights  or  di- 
mensions, or  both,  than  those  permitted 
under  existing  law  to  use  the  highways  on  all 
aspects  of  highway  safety? 


Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Commlaslon  shall  be  com- 
posed of  16  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom  he  shall  appoint  as  Chair- 
man, and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Preeldent.  Two  members  shall  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  from  the 
majority  political  party,  and  one  from  the 
minority  political  party.  Two  members  shall 
be  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from  the  ma- 
jority political  party,  and  one  from  the  mi- 
nority political  party.  One  member  shall  rep- 
resent the  American  Trucking  Association, 
one  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
one  the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials,  one  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  one  the  American  Association  of 
County  Engineers,  one  the  National  Safety 
Council,  one  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  and  three  members  shall  represent 
the  general  public. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  »100  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Conunlsslon. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  on  account  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(c)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  the  i>erformance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, m  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  staff  of  the  Commission  may  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  HI  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  such  title  relating  to  classlficaUon 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Skc.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
advisable.  The  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  It. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any 
matter  which  the  Commission  is  empowered 
to  Investigate  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  within  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  Issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena 
or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted  or 
within  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  appUcatloa  by  the  Com- 
mission) order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  to  produce  evidence  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under  in- 
vestigation. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  served  In  the  manner  provided  for  sub- 
penas Issued  by  a  District  Co\u^  under  the 
Federal  RxUes  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the 
United  States  District  Courts. 

(4)  All  process  of  anv  court  to  which  ap- 


plication may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  district  where- 
in the  person  required  to  be  served  resides 
or  may  be  found. 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  such 
department  or  agency  shall  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall.  In  carrying 
out  this  Act,  utilize  the  existing  test  and 
other  facilities  of  the  departments,  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Sbc.  8.  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  a  report  of  the  results  of 
the  Investigation  and  study  reqtilred  by 
this  Act  to  each  House  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  President,  together  with  its  recommen- 
dations, Including  specific  recommendations 
with  respect  to  each  matter  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

Sxc.  9.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist 90  days  after  submitting  Its  final  report 
p\uvuant  to  section  8. 


FIFTH  COLUMN:    SUBVERSION  IN 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  City  on  November  14  and 
15,  1969,  was  the  scene  of  a  large  assem- 
bly and  demonstration  of  people  from 
various  parts  of  the  Nation.  Massive  ad- 
vance preparations  were  needed  and 
made.  High  Government  officials  who 
witnessed  the  march  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  the  violence  the  previous 
evening  have  stated  that  it  was  like  ob- 
serving a  Red  revolution.  It  was,  in  effect. 
a  Communist  fifth  column  drilling  on  the 
streets  of  Washington. 

Because  the  forces  mobilized  to  meet 
the  crisis  were  adequate,  the  mobs  were 
kept  under  control.  Even  so,  many  ques- 
tion the  extent  of  subversive  activities  in 
the  Armed  Forces  which  have  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  in  the  insurance  of 
domestic  tranquillity. 

The  revelations  in  a  recent  article  by 
David  Emerson  Gumaer  are  disturbing. 
Among  its  charges  are,  first,  that  some 
"American"  soldiers  in  the  Vietnam  war 
known  as  "Red  Berets"  have  been  oper- 
ating with  the  enemy  against  U.S.  forces ; 
second,  that  revolutionary  cells  have 
been  formed  on  U.S.  bases  at  home  and 
abroad,  including  two  aircraft  carriers 
of  the  Navy;  third,  that  "coffee  houses " 
near  U.S.  military  installations  have 
been  established  as  centers  for  subversive 
propaganda;  and  fourth,  that  unit  com- 
manders have  been  restrained  by  supe- 
rior officers  from  taking  proper  corrective 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  alarming  feature  in 
the  situation  was  the  recent  action  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  in 
authorizing  a  minority  in  the  Corps  to 
adapt  the  Afro  haircut  and  to  make  the 
Communist  "clenched  fist"  salute  as  a 
racial  emblem.  In  commenting  on  the  ac- 
tion, which  contains  the  seeds  of  major 
mutiny,  many  distinguished  senior  offi- 
cers argue  that  the  Commandant  be- 


trayed the  Corps,  and  that  rather  than 
having  issued  the  order  that  he  did,  re- 
gardless of  its  origin,  he  should  have  re- 
signed his  position  and  thus  alerted  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Because  the  situation  as  presented  in 
the  Gumaer  article  is  so  serious,  I  include 
its  text  in  my  remarks  and  urgenUy  sug- 
gest that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices the  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
or  a  select  committee  conduct  an  imme- 
diate investigation  into  aU  the  aUega- 

tions. 
The  article  follows: 
FnTH  Column:  Subversion  in  thb 
U.S.  MiUTAaT 
(NOTE  —David  Emerson  Gumaer  spent  two 
vears  within   the   youth   apparatus   of   the 
communist  Party  as  an  undercover  operative 
for  Chicago  Police  Intelligence.  In  December 
of  1967  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Sen- 
ate internal  Security  Subcommittee  to  testify 
in  executive  session  regarding  his  knowl^e 
of  the  activities  and  personnel  of  the  W.B3. 
DuBois  Clubs  and  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  Mr.  Gumaer  Is  currently  a 
Contributing  Editor  to  The  Review  of  The 
News   (an  outstanding  new  national  news- 
weekly)  and  has  lectured  widely.) 

As  forty  thousand  young  Americans  have 
died  on  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam  in  the 
ugliest  kind  of  war,  alUes  of  the  VletoongUi 
America  have  brought  the  war  home.  The 
American  military  is  now  as  thoroughly  un- 
der attack  in  the  United  States  as  it  Is  In 
the  swamps  and  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  In  a 
report  on  subversion  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  noted  last  May: 

The  military  establishment,  chiefly  the 
Army,  is  now  beset  by  cases  of  mutiny,  dis- 
obedience, racial  strife,  desertion  and  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  AWOLs.  .  .  . 

The  Army  In  particular  Is  being  confronted 
with  a  type  of  draftee  hitherto  extremely 
rare  in  U.S.  experience— the  man  who  refuses 
to  pledge  aUeglance  to  the  United  states  and 
who  will  not  swear  to  fight  for  the  nation. 
Examples  of  this  have  been  legion. 
In  1967  a  number  of  black  extremists  were 
court-martialed    and    received    long    prison 
sentences  after  stagmg  a  bloody  rebeUlon  at 
the  Marine  base  at  CaUfornia's  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. A  steady  escalation  of  Communist  prop- 
aganda within  the  military  resulted  in  forty- 
three  Leftist  soldiers  at  Port  Hood,  Texas,  re- 
fusing Army  orders  to  go  to  Chicago  for  anti- 
riot  duty  during  the  Democrat  National  Con- 
vention. At  the  Presidio  Army  stockade  near 
San  Francisco,  twenty-seven  prisoners  staged 
vet  another  rebellion  in  1968,  resulting  In 
their  court-martial  and  a  mammoth  prop- 
aganda campaign  by  the  Communists  to  se- 
cure their  release. 

The  real  action,  however,  was  Just  begin- 
ning. 

On  March  20,   1969,  over  a  hundred  dis- 
sident soldiers  held  an  anti-war  rally  at  Fort 
Jackson,  foUowed  shortly  thereafter  by  vio- 
lent clashes  between  troops  at  a  naval  base 
outside  Jacksonville,  Florida.  On  June  fifth, 
riots  erupted  at  New  Jersey's  "Fort  Dlx  stock- 
ade, the  largest  on-base  Armed  Forces  prison 
in  the  country.  They  were  led  by  members  of 
the  Communist  Black  Panther  Party.  At  Fort 
Bragg,  North  CaroUna,  where  thirty-five  rad- 
icalized blacks  attacked  other  OIs  at  a  base 
dance,  black  mlUtants  wore  toothpicks  thrust 
through  their  earlobes  as  a  symbol  of  stock- 
ade -suppression."  In  July  1969,  584  prisoners 
captured  the  stockade  at  Port  Riley,  holdmg 
the  compound  for  seven  hours  and  ransack- 
ing the  mess  haU  and  dispensary.  On  July 
twentieth,  foUowlng  a  farewall  party  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  North  CaroUna,  a  roving  band  of 
black  revolutionaries  beat  one  yoxmg  Marine 
to  death  and  injured  fourteen  others.  After 
twenty-six  Marines  and  a  sailor  were  court- 
martialed  for  that  attack.  Congressman  Wll- 


Uam  M.  Colmer  commented:  "If  our  boys  are 
called  to  serve  their  country,  they  a*  /««« 
should  have  protection  from  the  nUUtant 
aRitators  in  their  own  ranks." 

Yet  Marine  Corps  Commandant  General 
Leonard  F.  Chapman  Jr.,  declared  on  August 
fifteenth  that  there  was  "no  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy  of  any  kind  In  these  repeated  in- 
surrections." And,  the  following  month,  the 
New  York  Times  carried  the  full  text  of  a 
special  message  to  aU  Marine  commanded 
by  General  Chapnian.  in  which  he  directed 
that  "in  addition  to  allowing  the  Afro  hair- 
cut, the  corps  would  not  bar  the  "Black  Power 
clenched-first  salute"-a  salute  ^hioh  has 
long  been  the  symbol  of  Communist  revolu- 
tion The  General  added  that  "soul  music 
will  hereafter  be  provided  for  Negroes  in  the 
Marine  Corps— to  "ease  racial  tensions.' 

Meanwhile,  in  South  Vietnam,  our  sol- 
diers—black  and  white— continue  to  die  at 
the  hands  of  a  Communist  enemy  whwse 
very  salute  is  delivered  with  Impunity  by 
Vletcong  sympathizers  wearing  American 
uniforms.  At  Camranh  Bay  In  Vietnam  Marx- 
ist agitators  created  a  series  of  racial  erup- 
tions among  our  troops  during  June,  July, 
and  August  of  1968,  foUowed  by  a  massive 
riot  at  Longblnh  stockade  near  Saigon  The 
latter  encounter  resulted  in  the  brutal  killing 
of  a  white  GI  when  radicalized  blacks,  dressed 
in  African  robes,  took  over  the  Jail.  In  Octo- 
ber of  1968  another  American  <"«<!, •^l^•'** 
riot  by  Marxist  black  militants  exploded  at 
a  recreation  camp  on  Da  Nang's  China  Beach 
which  was  followed  immediately  by  another 
uprising  at  Camp  -Hen  Sha  naval  base. 

All  over  South  Vietnam  the  Communist 
Black   Panthers    and    Black    Muslims   have 
sUrred  bloody  dissension,  spreading  the  Red 
contaKlon  throughout  the  military  command 
XeVf  are  reports  that  military  units  have 
refused  orders  to  "move  out,"  some  as  many 
as  five  times,  while  others  have  engaged  in 
mess-hall  rlote,  mass  sick  calls,  and  general 
insurrection.  As  one  Colonel  put  it.     Acts 
that  I  would  have  had  a  man  court-mar- 
tialed for  two  years  ago  I  ignore  now. '  Even 
our  Marine  base  at  Kaneohe.  HawaU    has 
come  under  siege  by  these  subversives.  News- 
week noted  m  its  Issue  of  August  25.  1969. 
At  the  lowering  of  the  colors   (American 
flael   some  fifty  blacks  suddenly  thrust  their 
fts^  skyward   in  the  militant  black-power 
salute.  With  that,  an  estimated  250  leather- 
necks, white  and  black,  were  at  each  other 
with  sticks,  pipes  and  entrenching  tooU  in  a 
four-hour,  base-wide  battle.  .  .  - 

That  "black-power  salute,"  again,  has  been 
the  official  symbol  of  Communist  revolution- 
aries for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  the 
standard  salute  also  of  the  Vletcong. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  chllUng  reports  of 
a  special  unit  of  "American"  soldiers  which 
has  been  fighting  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Vletcong.  Known  to  InteUigence  officials  as 
the  "Red  Berets,"  thU  Black  Power  platoon 
has  plagued  our  forces  aU  over  South  Viet- 
nam, having  not  only  provided  the  enemy 
with  weapons  and  suppUes.  but  actually 
trained  them  in  a  heavily  fortified  Mekong 
Valley  stronghold.  It  has  been  revealed  that 
these  GI  deserters  are  using  radioe  to  distort 
Army  frequencies,  resulting  in  misdirected 
U  S.  helicopter  and  artlUery  fire  In  the  Me- 
kong Delta.  According  to  reports  this  summer 
m  the  London  Express,  New  York  Post  and 
by  the  revolutionary  Uberation  News  Serv- 
1(4  this  Red  cadre  of  "Yankee  Vletcong  Is 
made  up  largely  of  radicalized  Negroes  who 
have  defected  to  fight  our  men  as  a  '  symbol 
of  soUdarlty  with  Black  Uberation  Com- 
rades back  home. 

Desertion  from  the  mlUtary,  coupled  with 
draft  evasion,  subversion,  and  drug  addic- 
tion is  also  causing  a  major  crisis  among 
our  troops.  In  Congressional  testimony  re- 
leased last  June.  Vice  Admiral  G.  M.  r»v^. 
chief  of  Navy  medicine,  said  that  2.37Z 
sailors  were  discharged  for  drug  abuse  in 
1968— a  three-fold  climb  over  1967.     Addi- 


tional testimony  revealed  that  the  Army  ex- 
pects fifty  thomiand  soldiers  wlU  h^e 
deeerted  by  the  end  of  the  current  a»o»l 
year,  an  Incrwae  of  nearly  thirty  percent 
over  1968.  That  year  39.239  American  sol- 
dier* (the  equivalent  of  2.5  Infantry  di- 
visions) were  classified  as  "deserters."  yet 
only  209  have  even  been  tried.  During  that 
same  year  809  men  were  convicted  for  at- 
tempting to  evade  the  draft,  while  over 
five  thousand  are  known  to  have  fied  to  Can- 
ada. There  are  presently  over  two  hundred 
American  soldiers  taking  refuge  In  Sweden 
alone.  Aiding  them  in  their  cowardice  has 
been  a  world-wide  network  of  Oommunut 
oroanlzatlons.  . 

In  July  of  1967,  P.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  said  that  the  Communist  Party  is 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  hamper  the 
VS  war  effort  in  Vietnam,  and  that  the 
Party  has  urged  a  "mobilization"  of  the 
masses  of  youth  opposing  the  draft.  New  Left 
Notes,  the  official  publication  of  the  Commu- 
nist Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  de- 
clared in  Its  issue  of  September  29,  1989: 

The  Army's  Palling  Apart!  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  sentences,  harassment  and  intimida- 
tions soldiers  face,  nearly  every  mlllUry  in- 
stallation has  felt  the  rising  anger  of  dis- 
satisfied GIs.  .  .  .  Reports  from  Vietnam  have 
it  that  small  groups  of  Black  OIs  are  now 
flghtlng  on  the  side  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. A  special  unit  of  Green  Berets  have  been 
assigned  to  capture  or  kill  them.  ... 

Yesterday's  high  school  rebel  U  today « 
angry  GI.  To  him,  a  burnt  down  stockade  is 
the  same  as  a  burnt  out  high  school.  •  ••  V 
signs  and  fists  have  replaced  the  traditional 
salute.  But  it  is  already  unmistakably  clear 
that  GIs  still  have  on  the  wrong  \inl- 
form.  .  .  .  Call  GIs  pigs,  but  also  tell  them 
to  loin  us!  Force  them  to  turn  their  giins 
around.  Yell  FTA— f*  the  Army.  Theyll 

dig  It. 

It  was  no  less  "Liberal"  a  newspaper  than 
the  New  York  Times  which  declared  on 
April  6.  1969: 

the  anti-war  soldier  may  become  the 
most  "disruptlvely  effective  peace  activist  yet. 
with  an  Impact  that  could  far  exceed  his 
small  ntunbers  In  the  3.6  mllUon-man  Armed 
Forces. 

You  can  bet  the  Communists  know  it!  As 
the  Communist  People's  World  recently 
covmseled:  "No  revolution  can  succeed  with- 
out the  support  of  the  rank  and  file  soldier. 
If  he's  with  us,  we  can  win."  Their  target  Is 
the  American  soldier!  And,  their  successes 
are  frightening.  _.   ^^ 

Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  established  beyond  any  doubt 
that  infiltration  and  subversion  of  the  mili- 
tary  forces   of   the   non-Communist   world 
have  for  years  been  priority  objectives  of  the 
International  Communist  Conspiracy.  Writ- 
ing last  spring  In  Voice  Of  Intelligence,  the 
authorltetlve    publication    of    the    National 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps  Association    re- 
tired  Army   InteUigence   officer  Bernard    J. 
Sweeney  reviewed  the  cases  of  Communist 
agents  enrolled  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  purposes 
of  subversion  as  long  ago  as  1924.  As  part  of 
the  Communist  effort  to  start  a  labor  union 
of  American  soldiers,  these  agents  went  so 
far  as  to  issue  a  broad  lUt  of  radical  "de- 
mands" to  the  Army.  Mr.  Sweeney  notes: 
WhUe  conducting  their  work  they  were  In 
contact  with  Moscow.  They  were  court-mar- 
tialed, sentenced  to  Alcatraz  and,  while  there. 
officlaUy  became  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  A  world-wide  campaign  was  developed 
by  the  Commxmlst  International  to  secure 
their  release.  It  was  successful  and  they  went 
to  Moscow  as  consulUnts.  In  1928  they  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  democracy    [sic]    in  the 
armies  of  capitaUst  covmtrles— but  not  for 
Soviet  armies.  It  became  a  part  of  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International  in  1928.  In  Ute  1940 
and  early  1941  the  demands  were  part  of  the 
subversive    operation    against    our    mlUtary 
establishment  But  when  StaUn  needed  Amer- 
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lean  help  to  save  Soviet  Russia  from  his  erst- 
while ally,  Hitler,  the  plan  was  abandoned 
1  temporarily]  because,  unless  the  United 
States  could  provide  the  strength  to  beat 
Hitler,  Communism  would  collapse.  .  .  . 

Tou  will  remember  that  when  the  German 
legions  suddenly  Invaded  Russia,  and  literally 
mllUons  were  rejoicing  at  their  imminent  lib- 
eration from  the  Communists  Instead  of 
fighting  the  advancing  Germans,  Stalin 
ordered  the  cadres  of  his  fifth  column  In 
America  to  Join  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines— at  all  levels— 
to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  German  forces 
attacking  the  U.S.S.R.  Most  Americans  are 
unaware,  however,  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  War  some  fifty  thousand  security  files' 
on  subversives  known  to  be  operating  within 
the  American  military  were  destroyed  on 
orders  from  top  officials  In  our  own  govern- 
ment. Many  of  these  agents  have  doubtless 
remained  In  uniform— a  Soviet  time  bomb 
within  the  citadel  of  o\u-  national  defense. 

It  Is  with  this  long-establUhed  core  of 
subversives  as  a  base,  says  Intelligence  spe- 
clalUt  Sweeney,  that  the  Comrades  are  now 
moving  to  escalate  their  subversion  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States.  He 
notes: 

The  time  is  now  opportune,  according  to 
ComBHmUt  strategy,  to  again  ( emphasize! 
-the  subverting  of  our  national  defense  orga- 
nization, hence  the  demands  have  been  sent 
to  subversives  and  dupes  for  present  and  fu- 
ture agitation  and  propaganda. 

Of  course,  the  overt  phase  of  this  Commu- 
nist program  was  begun  more  than  three 
years  ago,  on  June  30,  1966.  with  a  much- 
publicized  press  conference  held  In  New  York 
by  three  young  soldiers.  Dressed  casually  In 
civilian  clothing  and  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  well-known  Communists  and  radicals, 
these  GIs  announced  that  they  were  the  first 
enlisted  men  to  "refuse  orders  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam and  that  they  had  filed  In  a  federal 
court  In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  suit  challenging 
the  orders  on  the  grounds  that  the  Vietnam 
war  U  Illegal."  A  subsequent  press  release 
revealed  the  following  details: 

The  suit.  In  the  form  of  an  application  for 
a  permanent  Injunction,  was  filed  by  their 
attorney  Stanley  Faulkner,  9  E.  40th  St.. 
through  associate  counsel,  Selma  Samols,  of 
Washington.  The  three  men,  all  draftees,  said 
they  were  prepared  to  face  a  court-martial. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  two  attorneys  in 
this  case  are  both  long-time  members  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  cited  by  the  House 


1  In  early  1944  Alexander  Barmlne,  a  former 
Soviet  General  who  had  since  become  an 
American  citizen  and  was  working  as  an 
advisor  to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
wrote  m  Reader's  Digest: 

".  .  .  tremendous  pressure  was  exerted  to 
bring  about  ...  a  dismantling  of  those 
branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy  intelligence 
which  dealt  with  the  acUvltles  of  Commu- 
nists and  Communlst-fronters.  and  a  de- 
struction of  their  files. 

"In  the  Third  Naval  District  which  in- 
cludes New  York  City,  headquarters  of  the 
American  Communists,  the  Navy  had  built 
up  an  Intelligently  Informed  'Communist 
desk'  which  since  Pearl  Harbor  had  ac- 
cumulated extensive  files  on  subversive  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations.  So  authoritative 
had  this  Intelligence  unit  become  that  Its 
weekly  reports  of  'trends'  In  the  American 
Communist  movement  went  regularly  to  the 
FBI,  Army  Intelligence  and  the  highest  Navy 
officers  In  Washington.  .  .  .  Several  months 
ago.  after  the  equivalent  'desk'  In  the  Wash- 
ington Office  of  Navy  IntelUgence  was  par- 
tially dismantled,  the  New  York  'desk'  was 
vlrt\ially  abolished  and  Its  trained  experts 
sent  to  remote  and  unrelated  assignments 
elsewhere.  .  .  ." 

The  day  after  Mr.  Barmlne's  article  ap- 
peared, be  was  dismissed  from  the  0,S.S. 
wltbout  a  bearing. 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as 
"the  foremost  legal  bulwark  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  .  .  .  (which)  since  Its  Inception 
has  never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense 
of  .  .  .  known  espionage  agents."  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner Is,  In  fact.  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild. 

One  week  after  the  press  conference  which 
opened  this  assault,  and  shortly  before  the 
three  yoimg  Vletnlks  were  scheduled  to  ad- 
dress a  Communist  rally  In  New  York,  they 
were  arrested  by  Military  PoUce  and  taken 
to  the  stockade  at  Fort  Dlx  for  "administra- 
tive confinement."  On  July  14,  1966,  Army 
officials  gave  them  an  ultimatum:  Either  Im- 
mediately board  a  plane  for  Vietnam,  as 
ordered,  or  face  a  court-martial.  They  re- 
fused, and  were  summarily  court-martialed, 
given  sentences  of  from  three  to  five  years, 
and  sent  to  the  military  prison  at  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Thus  began  a  cause  c616bre  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  Its  "Uberal"  propagandists 
have  turned  Into  an  Intensive  campaign  of 
disruption  and  subversion  within  tiie  Amer- 
ican military.  So  weU  planned  was  the  scheme 
that,  immediately  after  their  incredible  press 
conference  In  late  June  of  1966.  the  Reds 
announced  formation  of  a  Front  called  the 
Fort  Hood  Three  Defense  Committee  and 
began  cranking  out  tons  of  antl-mllltary 
propaganda.  The  Committee,  they  claimed, 
made  for  "unity  between  the  peace  move- 
ment, the  Afro-American  movement,  and  the 
soldiers."  Support  poured  In  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Communist  vmderworld. 

Just  as  anUclpated  by  the  Communists 
the  Army  caved  In  under  pressure,  releasing 
the  three  GIs  after  they  had  served  less  than 
half  of  their  sentences.  ITie  three  were  James 
Johnson,  Dennis  Mora,  and  David  Samos. 
James  Johnson,  a  militant  black  nationalist, 
has  resumed  his  activities  in  the  phony 
"peace"  movement,  helping  to  organize 
radical  demonstrations  to  support  the  Vlet- 
cong.  Last  summer,  he  was  part  of  a  "pacifist" 
contingent  which  flew  to  meet  with  the 
kindly  butchers  in  Hanoi.  Dennis  Mora,  for 
his  part,  has  been  a  long-time  member  of  the 
W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs,  youth  apparatus  of  the 
Communist  Party.  In  fact,  your  reporter  first 
met  Comrade  Mora  in  Chicago  at  the  Third 
National  Convention  of  the  Communist 
W.E.B  DuBols  Clubs — less  than  two  weeks  be- 
fore his  now  famous  press  conference.  I 
listened  as  he  discussed  strategy  with 
another  Communist  named  Bettina  Aptheker. 
During  the  Communists'  Hemispheric  Con- 
ference in  Montreal  last  winter,  the  guest 
speakers  Included  Dennis  Mora  and  James 
Johnson.  They  proudly  posed  for  pictvires 
while  giving  the  Communist  clenched-fist 
salute. 

That  the  Fort  Hood  affair  was  a  Com- 
mimist  project  is  beyond  doubt.  Inl-tlal 
sponsors  and  officers  of  the  Fort  Hood  Three 
Defense  Committee  included  such  notorious 
Communists  as:  A.  J.  Muste  (Co-Chalrman), 
David  DelUnger  (Secretary) ,  Professor  Donald 
Kalish.  Reverend  Lee  H.  Ball.  Stokley  Car- 
mlchael.  Dr.  Otto  Nathan.  William  Epton, 
Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker  (chief  theoretician  for 
the  Communist  Party) ,  and  Trotskyite  Com- 
munists Judy  White  and  Fred  Halstead. 

Following  up  swiftly  on  this  first  salvo  the 
Comrades  quickly  fired  off  another  barrage 
in  support  of  a  radical  GI  at  Fort  Hood 
named  Howard  Petrlck,  an  admitted  member 
of  both  the  Trotskyite  Communists'  Socialist 
Workers  Party  and  its  youth  affiliate,  the 
Young  SoclaUst  Alliance.  Pfc.  Petrlck  was 
Interrogated  by  Military  Intelligence  shortly 
after  he  had  attended  a  Y.S.A.  convention  at 
Detroit  In  late  March  of  1967.  and  was  found 
to  have  distributed  copies  of  the  Commu- 
nist Militant  and  the  equally  subversive 
Bring  The  Troops  Home  Noto  Newsletter.  An 
active  member  of  the  Minnesota  Committee 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  since  1966,  Com- 
rade Petrlck  had  refused  to  sign  a  loyalty 
oath  when  first  called  for  Induction  In  July 
{rf    1966.   Yet,   several    months    later — even 


though  his  Communist  background  was 
knovm  to  the  military — he  was  Inducted  into 
the  Army  and  sent  through  basic  training  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  When  charges  were 
finally  brought  against  petrlck.  a  full  nine 
months  later,  he  had  already  organized  a 
cadre  among  his  fellow  GIs. 

With  the  threat  of  couxt-martial  and  a 
long  Jail  term  now  hanging  over  his  head, 
the    Communists    rushed    to    Petrlck's    de- 
fense—this time  using  the  Emergency  Civil 
LlberUes    Committee    and    retaining    such 
"distinguished    constitutional    attorneys    as 
Leonard  Boudin  and  Victor  Rabinowltz  of 
New  York  acting  as  civilian  counsel."  Need- 
less to  say.  the  E.C.L.C.  has  been  formally 
cited  by  both  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  (1956)    and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  (1959)  as 
a  Front  for  the  Communist  Party,  and  at- 
torneys Boudin  and  Rabinowltz  have  been 
Identified  as  registered  agents  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro. Both  are  also  leading  members  of  the 
notorious  National  Lawyers  Guild,  of  which 
Rabinowltz  is  currently  President.  Emulat- 
ing their  predecessors  In  the  trial   of  the 
Fort   Hood   Three,   they   quickly    created   a 
Front  called  the  CMnmlttee  to  Defend  the 
Rights    of    Pfc.    Howard    Petrlck.    Comrade 
Petrlck  also  escaped  a  long  prison  term  and 
was  soon  on  the  outside  and  up  to  his  Red 
neck   in   further   anti-military   activity.   In 
December   of   1968  he  was  Instrvunental  in 
organizing   a    Gl-Civilian    Anti-War   Action 
Conference  in  Chicago.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
emphasis    of    this    gathering    of    key    Reds 
(which  your  reporter  attended  with  the  ben- 
efit of  misleading  credentials)    was  to  lay 
plans  for  using  military  Installations  as  re- 
cruiting grounds  for  Communist  revolution. 
Shortly   after  Howard   Petrlck  began  his 
operations,  yet  another  young  agitator  was 
brought  to  trial  for  similar  subversive  activ- 
ity, this  time  at  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  As  in 
the  Petrlck  case,  legal  aid  was  inamediately 
provided  by  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  which  adopted  Its  present  name 
in  1951,  having  first  appeared  in  1924  as  the 
International  Labor  Defense,  a  section  of  the 
International  Red  Aid  directed  from  Moscow. 
The  attorney  this  time  was  David  Rein,  one 
of  the  most  notorious  Communists  in  the 
Reds'  legal  apparatus.  The  client  was  a  pri- 
vate named  Andrew  Dean  Stapp. 

In  a  fascinating  article  entitled  "Mass 
Mutiny  in  the  Military,"  Len  Guttrldge  notes 
of  Andy  Stapp  in  Saga  magazine  for  October 

1969: 

....  On  May  13,  1966,  he  donned  uniform 
with  the  concealed  intent  of  undermining 
the  Army  from  within.  Assigned  to  Ft.  Sill  he 
turned-on  most  of  his  squad  with  a  text- 
book on  Cuban  guerrilla  warfare— borrowed 
from  the  base  library.  A  last-minute  cancel- 
lation of  orders  shipping  him  to  Germany 
was  inspired  by  Army  Intelligence  who 
wanted  to  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

Stapp's  conduct  was  hardly  out  of  char- 
acter. An  early  supporter  of  the  Reds'  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  Andy  Stapp 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Com- 
mvmlst  Progressive  Labor  Party.  By  late  1965 
he  had  been  arrested  In  Washington.  D.C., 
while  demonstrating  for  the  Vietcong  and 
served  eleven  days  in  Jail.  It  was  diirlng  that 
brief  Incarceration,  he  now  says,  that  he 
realized  he  was  a  revolutionary  Marxist- 
Leninist. 

Upon  entering  the  Army,  young  Stapp  be- 
came a  distributor  in  his  barracks  of  such 
crimson  pubUcaUons  as  Challenge.  National 
Guardian,  Ramparts,  and  Minority  of  One. 
Within  weeks  he  had  gathered  about  him- 
self a  small  cadre  of  Incipient  revolution- 
aries and  began  expanding  his  indoctrina- 
tion program  throughout  the  camp.  Before 
long,  he  was  facing  hU  first  court-martial. 

The  "plight"  of  Andrew  Stapp  was  the 
subject  of  a  feature  article  in  Esquire  maga- 
zine for  August  1968.  Entitled  "The  Plot  to 
Unionize  the  U.S.  Army,"  this  lltUe  cup  of 
apologia    was    written    by    LeftUt    Robert 
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ChrUtgau.  who  explained  how  nine  kindly 
oSw^rs  from  the  New  York  ^eadquartere 
01  thTcommunists'  Youth  Against  War  and 
^J^^sm  sat  in  on  Stapp's  trial  that  fall  to 
disrupt  proceedings.  The  organizers  were  led 
M  YAWF  National  Coordinator  Maryann 
Welsmann,  who  didn't  bother  to  teU  anyone 
iL^^er  group  is  an  arm  of  the  Trotskyite 
Communilts'  Workers  World  Party,  long  a 
major  force  in  the  Reds'  phony  "peace   move- 

""^^^expected,  Stapp  was  declared  guUty  and 
sentenced  to  forty-five  days  in  the  stockade. 
The  sentence  was  later  rescinded  under  mys- 
terious circumstances. 

Several  of  Andy  Stapp's  recruits.  Corporal 
Dick  UK  and  Private  Richard  Perrln,  were 
^ter  court-martialed  also  for  Red  activity. 
A  former  Indiana  Highway  Patrolman  Cor- 
noral  IlK  "considered  himself  an  unequivocal 
evolutionary  Marxist-Leninist."  Pe"ln  was 
later  reassigned  to  a  post  In  Germany,  from 
which  he  defected— turning  up  in  Paris, 
where  he  began  publication  of  a  radical  news- 
paper for  fellow  deserters. 

After  his  second  court-martial,  Stapp  real- 
ized that  his  organizing  days  in  the  Army 
were  numbered  and  began  to  escalate  his  ac- 
tivity In  September  of  1967,  he  and  Delrdre 
GrtsWald-editor  of  YA.WJ.'s  The  Partisan, 
and  now  Mrs.  Andy  Stapp— began  formulat- 
imr  Phase  Two  of  the  plan.  Incredibly,  it  was 
t^  hoary  old  CommunUt  scheme  to  unionize 
the  Army.'  Together,  the  Stapps  formed  the 
American  Servicemen's  Union  (A.S.U.).  and 
with  the  help  of  a  radical  from  Berkeley 
named  BUI  Galllson  began  publicizing  their 
organization. 

Galllson  had  by  this  time  used  a  student 
loan  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  start  an  anti-Army  newspaper  for  GIs 
caUed  The  Bond.  He  gave  the  paper  to  Stapp. 
who  while  still  in  the  Army  became  its  official 
editor    With  the  help  of  the  revolutionary 
Youth  Against  war  and  Fascism,  they  began 
DUbllshlng  the  paper  out  of  the  A.S.U.  neaa- 
quartXTn  New  York  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 
Acting  both  as  editor  of  The  Bond  and  as 
Chairman    of    the    Provisional    Organizing 
committee    of    the    American    Servicemen  s 
Union,  Private  Stapp  somehow  found  time 
away  from  his  mlUtary  duties  to  proye  Wm- 
self  a  highly  competent  organizer,  solidifying 
his  organization  and  greatly  increasing  the 
circulation  of  The  Bond,  which  U  now  sent 
free  and  unsolicited  to  thousands  of  active 
U  S  military  personnel  around  the  world. 

Glancing  through  a  random  issue  of  Stapp's 
newspaper  is  a  sobering  experience.  Here,  Red 
propaganda  is  cleverly  geared  to  gripes  which 
have  doubtless  plagued  all  soldiers  in  all 
armies  for  centuries.  Listed  as  major  A  S.U. 
demands  are:  An  end  to  saluting  and  sir- 
ring" of  officers;  election  of  officers  by  vote  of 
the  men;  racial  equality;  conteol  of  court- 
martial  boards  by  the  rank  and  file;  federal 
minimum  wages;  the  right  of  free  PoUtical 
association;  the  right  to  disobey  lUegal 
orders;  and,  the  right  to  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  object  is  obvious. 

By  January  of  1968  Andrew  Stapp  had 
been  Informed  by  his  Comrades  "that  he  was 
slated  to  be  discharged  on  a  604^10  for  sub- 
versive  activities."  He  Immediately  contacted 
his  battery  of  attorneys,  demanded  of  the 
Army  another  hearing,  and  got  it.  Stapps 
case  was  made  to  order  for  the  Communists. 
After  being  drafted  in  1966.  he  had  explained 
that  he  wouldn't  protest  the  action  since,  he 
said  "my  view  was  to  go  In  and  oppose  the 
war  "from  the  Inside."  And  that  is  precisely 

what  he  did.  t>>4-o*« 

When  a  nine-officer  board  found  Private 

Stapp   unfit   for  military   service   and  suc- 


'The  A  S.U.  was  of  course  patterned  after 
the  xmlon  envisioned  for  the  American  Army 
by  the  Comrades  as  far  back  as  1924,  and  has 
since  consUtentiy  followed  the  Party  line  as 
laid  down,  by  Moscow. 


ceeded   in   giving  him  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge in  May  of  1968,  he  was  delighted  to 
be  able  to  devote  full  time  to  A.S.U.  His 
stint  in  the  service  had  served  its  purpose. 
As  Len  Guttrldge  pointed  out  in  Saga,   'his 
infiltrators   [were]   cozlly  planted  in  sensi- 
tive base-staff  posts  and  even  In  Army  In- 
telligence. .  .  ."  Robert  Chrlstgau  gloated  In 
Esquire  that:    "It  may  shock  the  authori- 
ties at  \Fort\  8111  to  learn  that  one  of  their 
trusted  intelligence  clerks,  since  honorably 
discharged,  was  a  member  of  Stapp's  gang. 
The  primary  A.S.U.  recruiting  grounds,  how- 
ever   have  been  the  now-overflowing  mili- 
tary' stockades,    where    the   A.S.U.    has   ac- 
tually  managed   to   recruit   guards   to  d  s- 
trlbute    The    Bond   and    other    Communist 
material.  Bob  Lemay,  Executive  Director  of 
Is  U  ,  says  that  some  260  of  its  members 
are  now  confined  in  military  stockades    for 
all  kinds  of  reasons." 

By  late  1968,  clvlUan  Andrew  Stapp  and 
hU  cadre  had  expanded  the  A.S.U.  to  the 
point  where  it  had  some  twenty  -  nine    arge 
cells    and  many  smaller  ones,  on  mlUtary 
basek  across  the  natlon-includingsolld  sup- 
port at  Fort  Sill,  Fort  Gordon,  Fort  Story. 
Ftort  Bennmg,  and  Tinker  Air  Force  Base 
In  an  interview  witii  the  Communist  Dai^ 
World  last  December,  civilian  Stapp  bragged 
that  his  organization  has  agents  on    every 
major   military   installation   in   the   Unl^ 
Stales  and  on  U.S.  bases  abroad,  ^^c^^« 
men  In  Vletiiam."  According  to  an  article 
by   Stapp   in   the   Communist  Guardian  oX 
SeD^tier    27,    1969.    A.S.U.    organizers    are 
^t^^  rtxiy  bases  in  the  U.S   and  forty 
abroad."  And,  he  later  claimed,  they  are  also 
operating  on  two  Navy  carrlen,  off  the  coastof 
Sbutii  Vietnam  as  well  as  at  ^a  ^ang  in  tank 
units,  military  hospitals,  and  in  the  Penta- 

^^Tfsquire  article  on  the  A.S.U^  revealed 
the  painful  truth  about  the  tragedy  ti^ng 
place  on  our  military  bases  when  it  com- 

"""A^imarkable  aspect  of  Stapp's  siege  of 
Fort  Sill  Is  that  the  self -proclaimed  Com- 
munist has  never  been  lynched  by  his  fel- 
low Ols  ..  .  (even  though)  GIs  are  taught  to 
kill  Communists." 

our  servicemen  are  simply  not  being  told 
al^ut  the  danger  of  Internal  Communist 
subversion.  And  that  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 

**Perhaps  one  of  the  most  blatant  of  the 
ASU    organizers  has   been   Seaman   Roger 
Priest,  currently  stationed  at  the  Navy  Yaird 
in  Washington.  D.C.  His  picture  aPPe"^*^  m 
a  wildly  Leftist  article  called  "An  Extraordi- 
nary Military  Dilemma,"  Published  In  Life 
nmgazlne  for  May  23.  1969.  That  ten-page 
hallucination  was  little  more  than  a  tract 
propagandizing  for  dissension  in  tbejniU- 
tary  It  carefuUy  avoided  mentioning  the  fact 
that   A.S.U.   organizer   Roger   Priest    while 
stationed  In  the  Pentagon  ("where  his  duty 
was   to    answer    pubUc    queries    about    the 
Naw")   prepared  his  own  anti-mlUtary  news- 
Tettlr  right  at  his  Pentagon  desk,  and  is  now 
facing  a  court-martial  and  a  possible  thirty- 
five-year   prison  sentence    on    a    charge    or 
subversion.  Your  reporter  interviewed  Sea- 
man Priest  last  January  in  Washington.  D.C, 
during  the  Reds'  "counter-inaugural    dem- 
onstrltlons.  As  we  marched  along  Pep^yl- 
vanla  Avenue  with  some  ten-thousand  Viet- 
nlks.  many  of  whom  carried  Vietcong  flags^ 
he  told  me  that  he  had  taken  out  a  $10,000 
life   insurance  policy  payable  to  the  pro- 
Commvmlst  War  Reslsters  League. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  Life  article 
carried  a  picture  of  Pfc.  Allen  Myers,  sitting 
with  his  lawyer  before  a  Ft.  Dlx  court- 
martial.  Life  gave  the  impression  that  Myers 
is  an  innocent  GI  being  victimized  by  the 
mlUtary.  He  Is,  in  fact,  a  leading  activist  tor 
the  Vietcong  and  a  member  of  the  Trotrtyite 
Communists'  SoclaUst  Workers  Party,  serving 
as  an  organizer  for  the  American  Service- 
men's Union.  According  to  reports  from  MUi- 


tary  IntelUgence.  the  A.S.U.  which  Pfc.  Myera 
serves  so  vigorously  has  declared  in  secret 
session  that  its  agents  are  working  "for  dis- 
integration of  the  armed  forces  through 
democratization,"  a  program  roughly  analo- 
gous to  the  fraud  called  "participatory 
democracy"  pushed  by  the  Communist 
S.D.S.  It  translates  from  the  Marxist  Jargon 
into  Revolutio*. 

PursxUng  a  similar  objective  and  working 
closely  vrtth  the  A.8.U.,  have  been  a  score  of 
Red-controlled  organizations  geared  to  moral, 
legal,  and  physical  disruption  of  our  mlUtary 
forces.  They  Include:  The  Committee  for  GI 
Rights.  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War 
(Which  ran  a  full-page  ad  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  November  19.  1967,  listing  some 
sixty-seven     GI     sponsors),     G.I.S     United 
Against  the  War.  G.I.  Civil  Liberties  Defense 
Committee      (coordinated     by      Trotskyite 
Matllde    Zimmerman    in    New    York),    the 
Servicemen's  LINK  to   Peace.   Veterans  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam  (headed  by  Chicago  Com- 
munists Leroy  WoUns  and  Charles  Fisher), 
and   the   Seattie    O.I.-Civllian    AlUance   for 
Peace.  StlU  others  are:  the  Resistance,  the 
Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objec- 
tors, the  Draft  Resistance  Unions,  Negotia- 
tion Now,  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  On  an  international  scale,  the 
two  most  active  have  been  an  outfit  called 
R.I.T.A.  (Reslsters  Inside  the  Army)  and  its 
"Friends"  affiliate,  PJiJ.T.A. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  insidious  of  these 
Communist  operations  has  been  a  Gordlan 
knot  of  hate  called  the  Summer  of  Support 
project  (S.O.S.),  organized  in  September  of 
1967  by  a  Marxist  graduate  of  Harvard  named 
Fred  Gardner.  A  former  editor  for  Scientific 
American,  Gardner  is  credited  by  the  New 
Left  with  having  conceived  the  Idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  network  of  "coffee  houses"  near 
military  installations  to  compete  with  U.S.O. 
enterprises  and  to  propagandize  GIs  with 
radical  literature.  It  was  to  be  a  "new  form 
of  attack"  on  the  mUltary,  polarizing  the 
political  activities  of  malcontents.  Leftists, 
and  hippies  who  have  been  drafted.  The  plot 
proved  an  overnight  bonanza. 

Fred  Gardner's  inspiration  for  the  S.O.S. 
project  came  upon  him — no  doubt  out  of  a 
crimson  sunrise — Just  at  the  time  Andy  Stapp 
was  facing  his  first  court-martial  in  the  fall 
of  1966.  He  claims  to  have  been  further  in- 
spired by  Captain  Howard  Levy,  a  radical 
Brooklyn  Marxist  cashiered  from  the  Army 
m  1967  after  refusing  to  Instruct  medics  of 
our  Vlet-bound  Special  Foroes  In  techniques 
of  medical  care  for  the  wounded.  Levy  was 
fond  of  referring  to  our  Green  Berets  as  "kil- 
lers of  peasants." 

The   Levy   case  spurred   the   Summer   of 
Support  into  a  hearty  gaUop.  and  a  small 
staff  of  activists  was  chosen  by  Gardner  to 
further  develop  the  program.  About  the  same 
time  another  anti-war  Leftist  formed  Viet- 
nam GI,  a  monthly  radical  newspaper  aimed 
at  enUsted  men.  Its  creator,  Jeffrey  Sharlet, 
had  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1961  and  served 
m  Vietnam  before  the  action  escalated  there. 
Sharlet  soon  teamed  up  with  the  S.O.S.  crew. 
By  spring  of  1968,  Sununer  of  Support  had 
succeeded  in  esteblishlng  three  bases  of  op- 
eration at  strategic  locations  near  key  Army 
installations.    The    S.O.S.    "coffee    houses 
proved  highly  successful  as  Red  Indoctrina- 
tion centers,  distributing  hardcore  Commu- 
nist propaganda,  pornography,  and  even  nar- 
cotics to  the  youthful  soldiers  attracted  to 
them.  Entertainment  was  provided  by  such 
Leftist    folksingers    as   PhU    Ochs,    Barbara 
Dane    and   Judy   ColUns.   Communist  Pete 
Seeger  was  also  scheduled,  as  were  hard-rock 
groups  like  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish,  Moth- 
ers of  Invention,  and  the  Grateful  Dead.  It 
was  a  scheme  worthy  of  Dr.  Pu  Manchu. 

On  April  22,  1968,  the  Summer  of  Support 
headquarters  in  Chicago  received  an  Impor- 
tant  letter  from  a  young  Marxist  Ih  S*^ 
Diego  named  Mike  Davis,  who  expUlned: 
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A  noup  of  u«.  prlmartly  from  SX>.S.  and 
UCM  I  University  Chrtetlan  Movement  1. 
are  trying  to  organize  a  summer  program  or 
•■fraternization."  Mort  of  our  Ideas  have 
been  similar  to  the  ptmce  U80  approach,  and 
we  share  the  bame  sense  of  urgency  and 
responsibility  about  reaching  the  troope. 
San  Diego,  of  course.  Is  one  of  the  major 
military  centers  in  the  U.S..  and  there  Is 
very  real  evidence  of  disaffection  and  skepti- 
cism about  the  war  throughout  the  7th  fleet. 
Therefore,  we  would  really  like  to  tie  into 
the  summer  activities,  especially  If  there  is 
some  proepect  of  a  USO  [type]  project  here. 
It  Is  indicative  of  the  background  received 
by  the  Svmmier  of  Support  project  that  Mike 
Davis,  author  of  the  above,  has  been  work- 
ing dlllgentiy  for  the  past  four  years  u  a 
mfmber  of  the  Communist  W.  K.  B.  DuBols 
Clubfl  He  has  also  served  as  a  member  oi 
the  Southern  California  staff  of  the  Com- 
munists' Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
It  Is  the  SJ5.S..  you  will  remember,  which 
has  openly  admitted: 

We're  going  to  make  a  revolution.  .  .  . 
Our  goal  U  to  organize  an  army  to  overthrow 
the  United  States  government. 

During  a  brief  visit  to  the  Summer  of  Sup- 
port headquarters  In  August  of  1968,  your 
feportw- talked  at  length  with  some  of  the 
arolect -organizers  and  collected  an  armload 
of  Uterature  explaining  their  operation. 
Headquartered  In  Boom  315  of  a  rundown 
buUdlng  at  407  South  Dearborn  Street  in 
Chicago,  S.O.8.  served  as  one  of  the  com- 
mand poets  for  the  Yippee  riots  that  en- 
gulfed that  city  during  the  1968  Democratic 
National  Convention.  Scattered  around  the 
office  during  my  visit  were  a  number  of 
opened  letters  and  printed  leaflets  detaUlng 
the  plan  of  attack  on  our  military.  One  of 
those  letters  (dated  May  14,  1968)  was  from 
an  SOS.  organizer  named  "Johnny,  who 
explained  that  he  was  "out  in  Seattle  setting 
up  a  Coffee  House  near  Port  Lewis,  which  is 
one  of  the  nine  main  army  bases  In  the 
country."  The  letter  continued  as  foUows: 

One  of  the  good  things  about  these  cof- 
fee houses  Is  that  their  rationale  U  vigorous 
enough  that  they  actually  break  even  or 
sometimes  make  a  profit  once  their  [sic] 
act  ttPr-  Also  It's  very  open  at  the  moment 
Jfthat  will  happen  to  the  coffee  houses  and 
"the  army  In  general  this  summer  when  the 
students  hit  the  army— not  to  mention  the 
war  and  the  country  Itself.  .  . 

"Johnny"  concluded  his  letter  by  noting: 
"Anyway  the  guy  who's  coordinating  the 
thing  from  Chicago  Is  Rennle  Davis  ... 
This  Is  the  same  Rennle  Davis  who  has  gained 
notoriety  over  the  past  four  years  as  a  top 
official  of  the  Communists'  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society;  who  has  led  a  number  of 
delegations  to  Hanoi:  and,  who  Is  currently 
on  trial  at  Chicago  for  his  part  In  the  Com- 
mvmlst  conspiracy  that  brought  thousands 
of  Comrades  to  that  city  for  the  "sponta- 
neous" anti-police  riots  there  In  August  of 
1968  Rennle  Is  also  "credited"  with  having 
helped  create  the  subversive  Besisters  Inside 
the  Army,  whose  tentacles  now  reach  around 
the  world. 

In  response  to  the  letter  I  quoted  earlier 
from  Mike  Davis  of  the  Communist  DuBols 
Clubs.  Rennle  DavU  answered:  "We  would 
like  to  work  with  you  and  possibly  set  up  a 
coffee  house  In  San  Diego.  ...  I  guees  the 
nearest  other  coffee  house  project  to  you  will 
be  Tacoma,  Washington  (Port  Lewis) ."  Com- 
rade Rennle  (who  Is  no  relative  of  Comrade 
Mike)  further  suggested: 

You  might  want  to  contact  Pred  Gardner 
who  is  currently  working  at  Ramparts  maga- 
zine. .  .  .  Pred  set  up  the  first  coffee  house 
at  Ptort  Jackson  (Columbia.  S.C.)  and  knows 
as  much  as  anyone  about  this  kind  of  work. 
Also,  Tom  Hayden  will  be  in  San  Francisco 
[andl  Is  actively  Involved  In  Summer 
of  Support  and  could  answer  any  question 
you  might  have  about  It.  .  .  .  Use  any  of 
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our  literature,  sponsors,  etc.,  for  your  own 
pvirpoaes.  as  you  see  fit. 

Pred  Gardner,  you  know  about.  Tom  Hay- 
den Is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Communist 
SJ3  8.,  and  Is  presently  on  trial  with  Rennle 
in  Chicago  as  one  of  the  subversive  "Conspir- 
acy Eight."  Pour  years  ago,  Hayden  made 
an  important  trip  to  Hanoi  with  top  Com- 
munist Party  theoretician  Herbert  Aptheker. 
Rennle  DavU  has  conducted  a  campaign 
which  has  gathered  considerable  support  for 
his  antl-mlUtary  project.  One  of  the  Initial 
sponsors  ^  was  Marlon-  Brando.  On  May  19, 
1968,  Rennle  wrote  In  response  to  the  actor's 
endorsement: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  Joining  our  com- 
mittee of  sponsors  and  signing  the  enclosed 
fund  raising  letter  for  Summer  of  Sup- 
port. ... 

Many  students  and  veterans  have  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  the  Idea  .  .  . 
this  summer  by  asking  to  work  In  one  of  o»ir 
coffee  houses  .  .  .  [which]  are  now  open  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  (Port  Jackson), 
WaynesvlUe,  Missouri  (Port  Leonard  Wood) , 
and  KlUeen,  Texas  (Port  Hood).  We  have 
staff  on  the  Job  establishing  new  projects 
in  LeeavUle,  Louisiana  (Port  Polk) ,  Tftcoma. 
Washington,  Chicago,  UUnols  (Port  Sheri- 
dan) .  and  Washington,  D.C.  If  funds  permit, 
operations  will  be  eatabllahed  at  SeaAlde, 
CaUfomla  (Port  Ord)  and  Norman,  Okla- 
homa (Port  Sill)  as  well. 

Marlon  Brando  knows  very  well  what  he 
Is  doing.  He  has  for  several  years  been  a 
major  supporter  for  the  Marxist-Leninist 
Black  Panther  Party. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  shocking  staite- 
ments  regarding  the  extent  to^  which  the 
operatives  of  3.O.S.  are  penetrating  the  mlU- 
tary  appectfed  In  a  letter  dated  Jime  17,  1968, 
from  Kllleen,  Texas.  This  two-page  report, 
addressed  to  Rennle  Davis  and  signed 
"Raoul,"  revealed: 

Our  beet  contacts  here  are  MJJ  and  In- 
telligence section  people.  They  are  ripe  for 
orgaiilzlng  and  already  provide  a  defensive 
network  for  the  ["coffee  house"]   .  .  . 

Since  the  Initial  thrust  two  years  ago,  more 
than  a  score  of  the  Red  "coffee  houses"  have 
sprung  up  adjacent  to  key  military  posts 
across  the  country.  Bach  base  has  likewise 
harbored  Leftist  GIs  who  crank  out  for  on- 
base  distribution  thousands  of  underground 
newspapers  and  propaganda  tracts.  In  addi- 
tion to  The  Bond,  tabloids  with  the  largest 
circulation  have  been  The  AUy  and  Task 
Porce  (both  published  In  Berkeley),  Vietnam 
O.I.  (published  In  Chicago),  and  Veterans 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  Peace  (published  by  the 
Communist  Front  Vets  for  Peace  •)•  All  five 


'  Other  sponsors  of  the  Svunmer  of  Support 
(according  to  an  August,  1968.  letterhead) 
include  such  Leftists  as:  the  "Reverend" 
James  Bevel,  who  refers  repeatedly  to  the 
American  fiag  as  "a  rag  on  a  stick";  Commu- 
nist David  Delllnger,  one  of  the  "Conspiracy 
Eight"  defendants;  playwright  Edward  Al- 
bee;  Monslgnor  Charles  Rice,  a  sponsor  of  the 
subversive  Vietnam  Summer  project;  Ad- 
miral Arnold  E.  True,  Commander  of  the  no- 
torious Bay  Area  Veterans  for  Peace  In  Viet- 
nam; and,  an  "actor"  named  Dustln  Hoff- 
man. 

'  Some  of  the  G.I.  underground  newspapers 
distributed  nationwide  by  the  Communists 
have  been:  Fatigue  Press  (Issued  at  Port 
Hood  from  the  Oleo  Strut  "coffee  house"  at 
Kllleen,  Texas) ;  Counterpoint  (distributed  at 
Port  Lewis  from  both  the  Electric  Bakery  and 
the  Shelter  Half  "coffee  houses"  In  Seattle 
and  Tacoma) ;  Shakedown  and  The  Ultimate 
Weapon  (both  Issued  at  Fort  Dlx  from  the 
Free  Speech  Movement  "coffee  house"  at 
WrightsvUle,  New  Jersey;  and  Open  Sights 
(released  at  Port  Belvolr  In  Northern  Vir- 
ginia; Port  Meyer;  the  Quantlco  Marine  base; 
and,  Maryland's  Port  Meade  and  Andrews 
Field).   Still  others  Include:   Logistics   (at 


newspapers  are  distributed  to  servicemen 
around  the  world  and  contain  the  most  radi- 
cal smears  against  the  U^S.  mlUtary  this  re- 
porter has  ever  seen. 

Commenting  on  the  serious  nature  of  this 
Communist  attack  on  our  mUltary,  U.S.  News 
tt  World  Report  noted  In  Its  Usue  of  May  26. 
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Tline  was  when  publication  of  an  antl- 
mllltary  newspaper  could  be  considered  In 
violation  of  Article  134  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  MUltary  Justice— the  basic  law  of  the 
services.  Article  134  Is  a  sort  of  catchall 
statute  dealing  with  anything  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  In  the  Code  that  Is  considered  "to 
the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  discipline." 
The  courts  are  now  saying  that  .  .  .  what  is 
prejudicial  to  good  order  and  dlsclpUne  is 
often  a  matter  of  opinion. 

In  the  past,  Communist  editors  and  con- 
tributors on  OI  newspapers  were  either 
transferred  to  other  baeee  or  discharged.  All 
that  has  changed  now,  thanks  to  a  Pentagon 
memorandum  caUed  "Guidance  on  Dissent," 
which  gives  virtual  carte  blanche  to  enemy 
propagandists  within  the  mUltary.  This 
memorandum,  says  the  New  York  nmes,  "has 
laid  down  gvadellnee  for  Its  principle  com- 
manding officers  as  to  how  to  handle  dissent 
among  the  troops,  requiring  officers  'to  Im- 
pose only  such  minimum  restraints  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  Army  to  perform  Its 
mission.' "  .        », 

As  a  result  of  this  order.  Issued  last  May, 
commanding  officers  In  the  U.8.  Army  are  no 
longer  aUowed  to  prohibit  either  the  pur- 
chase, possession,  or  distribution  of  Commu- 
nist Uteratxire  on  or  off  base;  they  cannot 
now  prevent  their  soldiers  from  entering  and 
being  Indoctrinated  In  Communist-directed 
"coffee  houses";  they  are  not  aUowed  to  disci- 
pline soldiers  who  work  on  Red  projects  off 
the  post,  on  their  own  time,  and  with  their 
own  money  (which  includes  the  Reds'  under- 
groimd  newspapers);  they  are  directed  to 
recognize  that  membership  in  a  servicemen's 
union  is  not  against  Army  regulations;  and, 
finally,  all  commanders  must  telephone  Army 
headqiiarters  in  Washington  to  request  ap- 
proval before  they  can  prohibit  the  distribu- 
tion on  base  of  any  subversive  publication. 

This  crippling  directive  has  been  Issued  to 
aU  military  commanders  In  the  continental 
United  States,  Alaska,  Europe,  and  the  Pa- 
cific, and  was  signed  by  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, Major  General  Kenneth  G.  Wlckham. 
Though  It  might  as  well  have  been  written 
by  Izvestla  or  Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  It  was 
authorized  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley 
R.  Hesor. 

Yes,  Secretary  Besor  is  a  civilian.  A  poUti- 
cal  appointee.  The  scheme  Is  caUed  "pressure 
from  below  and  pressxu-e  from  above."  The 
Communists  used  it  to  take  Czecho-Slovakia. 
They're  using  It  here,  now.  We  either  move  to 
stop  It— and  stop  It  now— or  we  cash  in  our 
military  chips.  Which  Is  It  going  to  be? 


FRANKLIN,  NM.,  JOURNAL-TRAN- 
SCRIPT NOTES  INTEatESTING 
PERSPECTIVE  TOWARD  VIETNAM 
WAR 

(Mr.  CLEIVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
oddity,  hard  to  explain,  that  there  seems 

Port  Sheridan,  Illinois) ;  Last  Harass  (at  Port 
Gordon  in  Augusta,  Georgia) ;  Plag-m-Actlon 
(at  Port  CampbeU  In  Kentucky) ;  Bragg  Brief 
(at  Fort  Bragg  In  North  CaroUna) ;  BeveUle 
(published  for  Fort  Ord  in  California);  GI 
Voice  (published  for  Fort  Sheridan  near  Chi- 
cago) ;  and,  PTA  (at  Port  Knox  In  LoulsvlUe) . 
FTA  Is  not  an  acronym  for  Fun  In  The  Army. 


to  be  litOe  animosity  in  thU  country  to- 
ward the  enemy  we  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. Sometimes  it  seems  that  we  are 
angrier  at  our  aUies  in  South  Vietnam 
than  we  are  at  the  tyrannical  regime  in 

Hanoi.  ,,   ^^ 

These  thoughts  were  very  weU  ex- 
pressed in  an  editorial  published  October 
16  in  the  Franklin,  N.H.,  Journal-Tran- 
script The  editorial  has  been  sitting  on 
my  desk  since  that  Ume  and  I  have  givoi 
it  mxKJh  thought. 

Editor  Richard  P.  Lewis  has  been  per- 
ceptive and  constructive  in  writing  it.  It 
is  certainly  apparent  that,  for  some  rea- 
son or  another,  the  reasons  for  our  inter- 
venUon  have  not  been  fully  explained  in 
terms  acceptable  or  even  understandaWe 
to  many  American  people.  As  Mr.  Lewis 
says,  it  is  the  strangest  war  we  have  ever 
seen. 
The  editorial  follows: 

it'saWkibd  Wab 


It's  puzzling. 

Have  you  noticed  one  strange  facet  of  our 
whole  Involvement  In  Vietnam? 

Everybody  blames  sc^ebody  here  In  the 
United  States  for  dlfficiUty  of  ending  It^ 

Those  of  peaceful  persuasion— though 
their  expression  of  said  sentiment  Is  often 
couched  In  remarkably  violent  deeds— are  in- 
clined to  blame  the  administration  and  the 
ralUtary  for  fighting  too  fiercely.  Cool  It,  they 
indicate,  and  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  wlU  behave. 
Uh,  huh. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
(Nixon  and  Johnson  before  him)  Is  Inclined 
to  be  Impatient  with  those  in  this  country 
who  take  a  dim  view  of  the  war  and  who  are 
brazen  enough  to  say  so  pubUcly.  Hold  the 
criticism  says  the  administration,  present  a 
sembUnce  of  imlty,  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  wlU  thereby  be  de- 
ceived and  give  up  their  effort  as  a  lost  cause. 
Uh,  huh. 

Ah,  and  then  are  those  whose  anger  seems 
to  be  concentrated  upon  the  administration's 
reluctance  to  "imleash"  ova  forces  In  Viet- 
nam. Level  North  Vietnam,  and  there  wlU  be 

no  further  problem,  say  these.  

Likely  not  .  .  .  not  In  Vietnam,  anyway. 
The  peace  people  are  sore  at  the  adminis- 
tration for  fighting  too  much.  The  war  people 
are  sore  at  the  administration  for  fighting 
too  Uttie.  The  administration  is  peeved  with 
the  people  who  disagree  with  administration 
poUcy. 

Isn't  anybody  around  here  sore  at  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese? 

They  did  start  the  whole  thing,  after  aU, 
and  they  do  have  quite  a  lot  to  do  with  end- 
ing It.  They  are  the  people  who  are  kllUng 
our  men.  Certainly,  ixothlng's  going  to  cool 
in  Vietnam  without  their  concurrence, 
voluntary  or  otherwise. 

Too,  an  awful  lot  of  people  appear  to  dis- 
like the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  peace  people  are  sore  at  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  not  wishing  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  being  unable 
to  prevent  this  by  themselves.  The  war  people 
are  sore  at  the  South  Vietnamese  for  fielding 
inadequate  armies.  The  administration  Is 
often  sore  at  the  South  Vietnamese— quletiy 
so— because  the  government  at  Saigon  oc- 
casionally disagrees,  at  least  In  detaU.  with 
administration  poUcy.  At  times,  the  adminis- 
tration seems  almost  to  regret  that  South 
Vietnam  ever  even  existed,  because  of  the 
severe  domestic  poUtlcal  problems  that  center 
about  that  nation. 

But  hardly  anybody  but  the  South  Viet- 
namese seems  to  be  particularly  sore  at  the 
Viet  Cong  or  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  peace  people  profess  to  be  concerned 
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deeply  about  the  damage  being  done  to  our 
national  Image.  Imagine  doing  such  a  terrible 
thing  as  fighting  a  war  I  What  ^1  mankind 
think  of  next?  The  war  p«>ple.  on  the  other 
band,  seem  to  be  terribly  worked  up  about 
the  damage  that  might  be  done  our  Inter- 
national reputation  should  be  faU  to  "win' 
this  war.  Never  lost  before,  you  know.  Surely, 
we  would  lose  potots.  The  adminUtratlon  s 
concern   seems   to   be   whether   or   not  Its 
approach  Is  going  to  get  the  United  States 
out  of  Vietnam  quicker  than  somebody  else 
proposes.  If  a  Democrat  argues  that  we  ought 
have  our  forces  out  of  there  by  the  end  of 
1970.  the  admlnstration  makes  cute  cracks 
about  what's  the  matter  with  getting  them 
out  before  1970.  There's  an  impression,  too. 
that  the  President  is  terrified  at  the  possi- 
bility that  this  will  be  labeled  "Nixon's  War  . 
But  nobody  hereabouts  seems  too  much 
annoyed  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Even  the  military  takes  a  remarkably  Im- 
personal view  of  the  whole  thing.  Progress  Is 
measured  by  comparative  body  counts— and 
when  you  count  by  cold  numbers  they  seem 
somehow  less  lUce  dead  people.  There's  no 
great  sense  that  even  the  miUtary  is  angry 
with  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 
It's  the  strangest  war  we've  ever  seen. 


UNITED  WE  STAND 


(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Monctt, 
Mo  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  join- 
ing with  other  Jaycee  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  are  taking  part 
in  a  patriotic  "united  we  stand"  project, 
and  have  invited  all  Monett.  Mo.,  area 
residents  to  personally   participate  in 

the  program.  .    ^         ^     j.. 

The  purpose  of  their  "united  we  stand 
organization  is  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  a  means  to  directly  partici- 
pate in  the  great  issues  of  our  time. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Monett  Times 
newspaper,  the  Jaycees  have  included  in 
each  copy  of  the  paper  a  postcard  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  carrying  the  foUowing  mes- 
sage: 

Mr  PaxsmzNT:  You  have  my  support  in 
your  efforts  to  bring  about  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace. 

The  postcard  is  to  be  signed  with  the 
name  and  address  of  each  individual  par- 
ticipating and  mailed  to  the  President. 
Mr  Speaker,  this  kind  of  patriotic 
activity  is  typical  of  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri. I  am  proud  to  serve  as  their  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress. 

To  explain  mofe  fully  the  purpose  of 
this  project,  I  offer  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  In  the  Monett  Times 
newspaper  explaining  in  more  detail. 
The  article  follows: 

Thi  Majoeitt  Spiaks 
America  is  our  country  and  our  country 
is  in  danger  todayTjecause  the  vast  majority 
has  remained  sUenttoo  long.  Because  of  our 
dedication  and  unwalvering  »»]l«'  */»" 
^nett  Jaycees  and  »!»«  f^^,^  ^tate. 
Jaycees  feel  that  It  is  our  obligation  to  give 
the  vast  majority  the  opportunity  to  spe« 
for  their  nation. 

we  must  act  inimediatelyl  The  enmales 
of  our  country  have  mterpreted  the  actions 


and  words  of  the  vocal  mlnortty  as  the  trus 
mood  of  the  American  pubUc.  The  North 
Vietnamese  wUl  continue  their  war  poUdes 
as  long  as  they  beUeve  there  Is  a  posslblUty 
of  an  internal  revolt  against  the  President's 
poUcy. 

We  must  activate  the  silent  majority  to 
demonstrate  their  support.  We  must  act  to- 
day— every  moment  we  hesitate  llteraUy  cost 
American  lives. 

The  piupose  of  this  Istter  is  to  supply 
you  with  some  Information  of  united  we 
stand  and  seek  your  assistance  to  aid  us  in 
achieving  our  goal. 

United  we  stand  Is  an  organiaztlon  whose 
purpose  is  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  a  means  to  directly  participate  in  the 
great  Issues  In  our  country.  Initially,  we  are 
providing  a  method  to  allow  the  American 
people  to  have  a  strong  voice  in  securing  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam  and  in  ob- 
taining humane  treatment  and  the  early 
release  of  our  Prisoners  of  War. 

By  uniting  behind  our  President.  w%  are 
putting  him  m  the  strongest  possible  posi- 
tion to  achieve  lasting  peace.  It  is  our  sincere 
belief  that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  want  to  express  themselves  on  these 
and  many  other  Issues  of  national  signifi- 
cance. 

Our  objective  is  to  obtain  support  from  the 
majority  of  Americans  for  the  united  w* 
stand  effort  and  the  concept  for  which  it  la 
Intended.  Most  of  us  have  remained  silent  on 
basic  issues  far  too  long,  and  It  la  now  time 
for  all  Americans  to  start  making  their 
opinions  known. 

Your  support  can  most  effectively  be  dem- 
onstrated by  filling  out  the  card  and  drop- 
ping It  into  the  mall  box. 

Mall  your  card  immediately — they  must  be 
received  by  Friday.  November  28. 

Thx  Moifxrr  Jatcxxs. 


HOO-RAY  FOR  SPIRO 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
action to  the  Vice  President's  address  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  been  heavily  fa- 
vorable in  my  district. 

The  Vice  President  leveled  his  criti- 
cisms fairly,  strongly,  and  in  a  very 
statesmanlike  manner.  The  truth  of  his 
criticism  is  reflected  in  the  outpouring  of 
agreement  with  which  the  country 
greeted  his  remarks.  For  so  long,  the 
general  public  of  this  country  has  de- 
veloped a  gnawing  mistrust  of  the  news 
media.  It  was  a  general,  unspecified 
thing,  but  the  Vice  President  wrapped  it 
up  well  and  sounded  a  sentiment  which 
most  of  the  country  feels  most  of  the 
time7 

The  Claremont  Eagle,  published  In 
Claremont,  N.H.,  strongly  applauded  Mr. 
Agnkw  In  an  excellent  editorial.  I  believe 
the  editorial  is  representative  of  the 
opinion  in  the  Granite  State  and  I  offer 
ItfortheRscoHD: 

Hoc-Rat  rot  Bnio 
We  applaud  Vice  President  Agnew's  mors 
recent  criticism  of  the  communication  media, 
more  recentiy  of  the  press,  and  in  particular, 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times. 

Prior  to  this  speech  Agnew  leveUed  some 
weU-deserved  blows  at  the  unfair  TV  cover- 
am  given  President  Nlxomls  address  to  the 
nitlon,  not  to  mention  distorted  commMtsxy 
coverage  by  TV  of  Uie  Democratic  Nattonal 
Convention  and  certain  phases  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 
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As  many  oongreMmen  will  privately  tell 
you,  the  Washington  Poet  has  a  reputation 
for  bias  and  its  coverage  of  the  Vietnam  war 
has  often  been  distorted  and  inaccurate. 

The  New  York  Times,  especially  since  most 
competition  ha*  evaporated,  has  become  less 
responsible  In  Its  reporting,  or  putting  It 
more  bluntly,  writes  "up"  or  "down"  events 
according  to  the  personal  dictates  of  writers 
or  editors. 

One  problem  with  the  blgtlme  press  Is 
that  It  has  become  so  large  that  writers  and 
reporters  are  no  longer  under  the  direction 
of  editors  and  editors  under  the  direction  M 
mantigement. 

Reporters  can  write  biased  accounts  or 
events  and  these  stories  are  turned  into  the 
desk  as  "hand-on-the-Blble"  accounts  of 
what  went  on. 

No  one  Is  checking  on  much  of  this  er- 
roneous reporting;  editors  and  the  publish- 
ers are  In  too  many  Instances  being  run  by 
their  reporters. 

Management  has.  In  too  many  Instances, 
abdicated  the  responslbUlty  of  the  press  to 
Irresponsible  men  and  women  with  axes  to 
grind. 

Too  much  news  Is  being  edited  and  cen- 
sored by  too  many  reporters  at  the  source. 

They  write  what  they  want  to  hear  and  see 
and  not- what  Is  actually  heard  and  seen. 
-  They-take  It  easv  on  political  candidates  on 
their  own  and  personally  favor  and  come 
down  heavily  on  candidates  and  ofBce  hold- 
ers "out  of  favor." 

The  management  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  got  a  deserved  kick 
In  the  pants  from  the  vice  president. 

We  applaud  both  of  Agnew's  most  recent 
speeches. 

We  hope  he  has  more  like  them. 

And  so.  we  believe,  do  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  sick  and  tired  of  being  brain- 
washed and  spoon-fed  by  monopolistic  and 
biased  Interests  in  TV  and  the  press. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  h"s  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  1967  the  United  States  had  an 
installed  electric  generating  capacity  of 
269,252.000  kilowatts.  Our  electrical  en- 
ergy production  in  1967  totaled  1.214,365 
mUlion  kilowatt-hours,  almost  one-third 
of  the  world  total  of  3,843,600  milUon 
kilowatt-hours. 


THE  BECKONING  ABYSS  OP 
BARBARISM 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  civiliza- 
tion is  immune  to  excesses  on  the  part  of 
its  individual  representatives.  Over  the 
centuries  the  most  mature  societies  have 
produced  monstrous  injustice  and  perpe- 
trated barbaric  cruelties.  Rome  could 
produce  both  a  Virgil  and  a  CaUgula. 
Prance  could  give  the  world  an  Emile 
Zola,  as  well  as  an  Esterhazy  and  a  Gen. 
Du  Paty  De  Clam.  Britain  could  bring 
forth  a  Byron  and  a  Cromwell.  Russia 
lays  claim  to  both  Tolstoy  and  Rasputin. 
Pasternak  and  Beria.  Germany  stands 
before  the  world  with  two  souls.  On  one 
side  is  the  Germany  of  "kultur,"  Goethe, 
Heine,  and  Beethoven.  On  the  other  she 
stands  disgraced  by  Himmler,  Hitler,  and 
the  many  thousands  of  inhuman  mur- 
derers who  massacred  millions  of  inno- 


cents. No  nation  Is  ever  Immirne  from  the 
disease  of  barbarism. 

It  comes  as  a  thunderous  shock  to  us 
all.  nevertheless,  that  the  United  States 
also  possesses  the  capability  of  Perpe- 
trating inhuman  acts  in  pursuit  of  its 
avowed  national  goals.  Such  acts  have  re- 
cently come  to  light  in  relation  to  our 
military  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia.  Obvi- 
ously, there  can  be  no  denial  that  butch- 
eries of  civilians  have  been  perpetrated 
by  American  military  personnel.  To  say 
more  would  be  to  prejudice  the  case 
against  those  who  stand  accused.  Never- 
theless we  must  accept  the  growing 
realization  of  these  happenings,  and  seek 
reasons,  causes,  and  cures.  A  nation's 
soul  is  reflected  in  its  policies  and  inter- 
actions with  other  states.  When  we  make 
national  policy  and  carry  it  out.  all  of  us 
bear  part  of  the  blame,  just  as  alj  of  us 
share  in  any  credit.  Nor  can  we  shrink 
from  such  responsibilities.  There  can  be 
no  possible  evasion  of  the  awful  situation 
now  confronting  us. 

Whenever  an  army  in  the  field  moves 
and  fights,  its  leaders,  both  military  and 
poUtical,  are  generally  and  specifically 
aware  of  what  is  being  done  in  their  name. 
Examples  are  always  set  by  those  in  com- 
mand. Ideals  of  a  society  must  be  re- 
flected in  those  examples,  or  there  can 
be  no  rationale  for  following  policies 
which  the  armed  forces  are  charged  with 
carrying  out.  This  is  the  dilemma  facing 
any  nation  at  war,  and  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  knowledge  that  at  least 
once  our  country,  its  ideals,  its  leaders, 
and  some  of  its  individual  soldiers  have 
failed  the  test,  betraying  our  noblest, 
most  precious  principles  in  the  process. 
Remember  Nuremberg?  Many  of  us 
stared  in  mute  horror  at  those  rows  of 
innocuous  appearing  men  who  pleaded 
"Not  Guilty"  to  those  unspeakable 
crimes.  MUlions  among  us  remember  the 
stupefying,  sense-numbing  mood  which 
crept  over  us  as  films  of  concentration 
camps  were  shown.  How  could  human 
beings  have  done  this?  That  question 
W8^  on  so  many  minds.  Their  answer? 
One  and  all,  -they  stated  they  were  fol- 
lowing orders.  Final  result?  Brutaliza- 
tion  of  a  mighty  nation.  Degradation  of 
a  massive,  rich  culture.  Destruction  of 
an  entire  society.  And  upon  the  lips  of 
millions  for  generations  to  come  certain 
words  will  ever  be  uttered  with  a  curse  or 
a  shudder  of  revulsion.  Shall  this  be  the 
fate  of  our  own  land?  Are  we  to  allow 
such  a  step  as  has  been  revealed  to  be 
followed  by  another,  and  another,  and 
another  still?  I  pray  not. 

If  one  act  of  this  type  can  be  com- 
mitted, others  are  certainly  possible.  No 
doubt  other  depredations  will  come  to 
light  similar  to  those  already  revealed. 
What  will  we  do  then?  Condemn  those 
who  drew  aside  the  curtain? 

We  are  committed  to  a  useless  war 
which  is  poisoning  the  very  soul  of  our 
land.  Before  this  conflict  American  boys 
went  to  war  to  perform  a  necessary  job 
which  required  killing.  We  were  never 
first  to  draw  the  sword,  and  always  last 
to  sheathe  it.  We  never  fought  to  enslave 
other  men.  but  to  free  them.  Our  miU- 
tary  tradition  was  as  honorable  as  it  was 
long.  As  unstained  as  it  was  victorious. 
Today  it  lies  befouled  and  dishonored 
by  a  brutal  act  of  barbarism. 
These  revelations  in  themselves  pose  a 


supreme  test  for  America.  Por  we  have 
begun  to  approach  an  abyss  in  the  name 
of  freedom.  Germ  warfare.  Nerve  gas. 
Poison  bullets.  Defoliation.  MIRV.  Green 
Beret  assassinations.  Murder  squads.  And 
now  the  latest  disgusting  happening. 
Cumulatively,  they  challenge  the  very 
soul  of  oiu:  people  and  imperil  the  future 
of  our  society.  If  we  allow  such  means  to 
be  employed,  and  such  actions  to  be 
taken,  eventually  we  shall  become  hard- 
ened as  a  society  to  even  worse  transgres- 
sions. Eventually  we  shall  be  table  to  ra- 
tionalize almost  anything,  as  the  people 
of  Germany  did  when  it  was  too  late. 
They  averted  their  eyes  and  said  they  did 
not  see — but  they  did. 

Let  us  therefore  rise  to  this  ultimate 
moral  challenge  as  a  mature  people,  re- 
lying upon  our  ideals  and  demanding 
that  they  be  adhered  to;  whether  at 
home  in  doing  justice  to  the  humble  or 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  any  goals  the  Nation 
chooses  to  embrace.  If  we  act  so,  then 
there  is  a  chance  future  horrors  may  be 
averted,  although  the  stain  upon  our 
escutcheon  will  ever  be  there  as  a  re- 
minder of  what  happened — once. 

All  military  and  political  leaders  of  this 
Nation  must  search  their  own  hearts  just 
as  the  average  American  must:  examin- 
ing this  entire  present  situation  in  light 
of  their  own  principles  and  lives.  We  must 
give  thought  to  the  heritage  our  children 
will  inherit.  Whan  Hitler  was  at  last 
brought  to  earth,  Winston  Churchill  went 
to  a  devastated  Berlin  and  delivered  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  epilog  to  the 
cancer  that  was  Nazi  Germany.  He  spoke 
of  Hitler  and  said  "If  you  seek  his  monu- 
ment, look  aroimd  you." 

Remains  of  dead  and  gone  civiliza- 
tions litter  the  world.  Many  of  us  are 
more  than  passing  familiar  with  them. 
Each  left  some  mark— small  or  large. 
All  &ie  remembered  in  some  manner. 
Some  with  a  blessing.  Others  with  a 
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A  thousand  years  from  now,  what  will 
some  father  say  to  his  son,  looking  at 
some  representative  relic  of  today's 
America?  Will  he  say  "They  were  a  na- 
tion of  killers  in  the  name  of  liberty  and 
barbarians  in  the  name  of  defense"? 

Or  will  he  say  "Just  look  at  that,  my 
son.  The  Americans  built  it.  They  were 
a  nation  of  strength,  true.  But  also 
a  society  of  men  who  loved  the  lowly, 
and  who  even  when  they  struck  out  in 
anger,  tempered  their  violence  with 
compassion  and  their  might  with 
imderstanding." 

What  will  it  be?  The  broad  up- 
lands of  enlightenment  and  national 
maturity?  Or  the  beckoning  abyss  of 
barbarism? 


RETIREMENT  OP  GEN.  GEORGE  H. 
DECKER 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  and  a 
close  friend  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

This  is,  for  Gen.  George  H.  Decker,  a 
second  retirement,  the  culmination  of  a 
second  career. 


Por  almost  40  years  he  wore  the  uni- 
form of  his  country,  rising  aU  the  way 
from  second  lieutenant  in  our  Peacetime 
Regular  Army  to  its  topmost  post.  Chief 
of  Staff.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Wm 
well  as  a  frequent  witness  before  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  on  the 
committee  always  respected  his  frank 
and  constructive  views.  Por  the  past  6 
years  General  Decker  has  been  president 
of  ttie  Manufacturing  Chemists  Associa- 
tion. In  that  role  he  has  spoken  for  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  in- 
dustries of  our  country. 

Both  in  uniform  and  in  clvUian  life, 
he  has  served  his  country  and  Its  people 
with  high  distinction.  He  has  held— and 
merited— universal  respect. 

c5n  September  28.  1962.  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  presented  General  D«;ker 
with  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
He  cited  the  general  for  qualities  such 
as  these-and  I  quote-'wlsdorn.  great 
moral  strength,  and  confident  determi- 
nation; imagination,  versatihty.  and 
prescience;  objectivity,  tact,  and  dipio- 

'"These  are  high  words  of  praise.  But. 
as  aU  who  know  General  Decker  will 
agree,  they  are  amply  deserved. 

To  me,  however,  the  most  telUng 
phrases  In  the  citation  are  these:  Emi- 
nent sense  of  fairness,  understanding, 
and    consideration    in    contacts    wiui 

°^U^i  these  qualities  General  Decker 
showed  to  a  high  degree  In  his  contacte 
with  Members  of  Congress— <iua^itles 
which  made  working  with  him  so  pleas- 
ant and  rewarding. 

Slgnlficantiy.  General  Decker  does  not 
see  Government  and  business  as  antag- 
onists. Rather,  he  regards  them  as  the 
twin  pUlars  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

None  of  the  pressing  domestic  problems 
which  confront  us— Inflation,  the  quaUty 
of  our  air  and  water,  and  occupational 
safety  among  others— can  be  solved  un- 
less aU  elements  of  our  pluralistic  society, 
notably  Government  and  business,  puu 
together  rather  than  apart. 

It  is  to  this  overriding  purpose  that 
General  Decker  has  dedicated  himself 
over  the  past  6  years.  Por  what  he  has 
sought  to  do— and  for  what  he  has 
achieved— he  deserves  our  highest  re- 
gard and  lasting  gratitude. 

On  his  second  retirement  I  extend  to 
George  Decker  my  very  best. 


OPPOSES  MURPHY  AMENDMENT 
(Mrs  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  ^  ^  v. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
14  1969,  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1969  (S.  3016)  that  em- 
powers the  Governor  of  a  State  to  veto 
OEO  legal  services  for  the  poor.  This 
provision,  sponsored  by  Senator  George 
Murphy,  is  not  contained  m  the  com- 
panion bill  (H.R.  12321)  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  As  a  member  oi 
that  Committee.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  reject  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment if  and  when  it  is  considered  by  the 

The  legal  services  provisions  of  OEO 
are  among  the  foundations  of  our  anti- 
poverty  program.  They  give  the  poor  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  and  legal  aid  in  seek- 
ing redress  of  their  grievances. 

Placing  the  Governor  of  a  State  in  a 
position  of  blocking  such  legal  servlc^ 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  OEO 
legal  services  program  and  delegate  mil- 
Uons  of  disadvantaged  people  to  second- 
class  citizenship. 

The  legal  services  program  of  the  oi- 
flce  of  Economic  Opportunity  must  be 
kept  intact  and  strengthened,  not  crip- 
pled as  it  would  be  by  the  Murphy 
amendment.  This  is  not  only  my  con- 
viction, but  that  of  the  Honorable  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld.  Director  of  the  pfflcf  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  He  called  it  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  the  antipoverty 
program  and  opposed  the  Murphy 
amendment,  as  the  administration  as  a 

whole  has  opposed  it.  ,«,4.„„ 

It  is  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Milton 
Elsenhower  and  the  National  COTimis- 
slon  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence.  On  November  1. 1969.  the  Com- 
mission declared  its  opposition  to  the 
Murphy  amendment,  asserting  that 
OEO-type  legal  programs  "are  still  only 
a  small  beginning  in  ttie  long-range  task 
of  assuring  justice  for  the  poor"  and  the 
poor  are  already  at  a  "great  disadvan- 
tage" before  the  law. 

The  U.S.  Judicial  Conference,  organ  ol 
the  PederaJ  judiciary  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  is 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  Murphy 
amendment.  Its  distinguished  president. 
Bernard  G.  Segal,  has  written: 

I  hope  you  will  oppose  my  amendments  to 
S  3016  which  would  result  In  exposing  legal 
services  lawyers  to  Inhibiting  political  pres- 
sures or  otherwise  restrict  the  range  or  scope 
of  cases  In  which  poverty  lawyers  may  repre- 
sent the  poor. 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  our  national 
life  when  we  need  to  bolster  our  war  on 
poverty  rather  than  deescalate  it.  I  urge 
the  House  to  emphatically  reject  the 
Murphy  amendment.  I  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues  the  state- 
ments of  organizations  that  have  com- 
munclated  to  me  their  opposition  to  the 
Murphy  amendment: 

U  S   Commission  on  Civn.  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  24, 1969. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAE  Mrs.  Mink:  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
information  a  copy  of  the  statement  oy  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  CivU 
Rights  in  opposition  to  amendments  to  leg- 
islation authorizing  programs  at  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  which  woiUd  en- 
able a  governor  to  veto  legal  services  pro- 
fixams  In  his  State. 

The  Commissioners  in  their  statement  op- 
posing the  so-called  "Murphy  Amendment 
to  OEO  legislation  said: 

"The  right  of  disadvantaged  groups  to  nave 
full  and  effective  access  to  the  courts  must 
not  be  fettered  by  the  political  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  amendment." 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  concerned 
that  persona  not  seek  redress  In  the  streets.  It 


Is  InconsUtent  with  the  national  Interest  to 
place  restrictions  on  disadvantaged  groupt 
Peeking  access  to  the  courts  through  Oovem- 
ment-flnanced  lawyers.  I  urge  yo"'  <=";«'^ 
consideration  of  the  statement  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  A.  Olickstmn, 

Designate. 


STATHMKNT     BT     U.S.     COMMISSION     ON     CiVIL 

RIGHTS  ON  Veto  Power  por  Governors  of 
Legal  Services  Programs 
The  United   States  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights  wholeheartedly  supports  the  American 
Bar  Association.  The  United  States  Judicial 
Conference.  The  NaUonal  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fenders   Association,    as   weU    as   local    and 
State  bar  associations  and  other  interested 
groups  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity authorization  bill  providing  State  gov- 
ernors  veto   power  over  OEO   funded   legml 
services    programs.    The    adoption    of    this 
amendment  would  critically  weaken  the  mMt 
successful  and  fulfllUng  of  all  of  the  OEO 
programs    and    undermine    the    concept    of 
equal  legal  representation  for  all.  It  especlaUy 
would   Jeopardize  survival  of  legal  services 
programs  that  vigorously  represent  Negroes, 
Mexican  Americans  and  Indians. 

The  need  for  vigorous  and  aggressive  legal 
representation  on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  all 
race*  cannot  be  overemphasized.  "Equality 
before  the  law,"  said  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Wiley  Rutledge,  "In  a  true  democ- 
racy is  a  matter  of  right.  It  cannot  be  a  mat- 
ter of  charity  or  of  favor  or  of  grace  or  of 
discretion."  In  many  areas  such  as  housing, 
welfare  rights  and  oonsiuner  protection,  legal 
services  groups  have  provided  the  best  hope 
for  a  system  of  effective  representation  for 
the  poor— not  Just  in  providing  day  to  day 
legal  counsel  on  an  Individual  baslsr— but  in 
attending  to  those  activities  which  establish 
legal  precedents  and  law  reform  affecting 
large  numbers  of  people. 

In  a  recent  speech  President  Nixon  set  for 
the  OEO  Office  of  Legal  Services  the  following 

"It  will  take  on  central  responsibility  for 
programs  which  help  provide  advocates  for 
the  poor  in  their  dealings  with  social  Institu- 
tlons.  The  sluggishness  of  many  Institu- 
tions—at all  levels  of  society— In  responding 
to  the  needs  of  individual  citizens  Is  one  of 
the  central  problems  of  our  time.  Disadvan- 
taged persons  in  particular  must  be  assisted 
so  that  they  fully  understand  the  lawful 
means  of  making  their  needs  known  and 
having  those  needs  met."  ...  ^  v. 

Those  legal  services  programs  which  have 
proven  most  vigorous,  resourceful  and  Inno- 
vative in  the  assistance  of  their  cUents  and 
which  have  been  responsible  for  the  most 
far-reaching  legal  reforms  are  the  very  pro- 
grams which  axe  put  In  greatest  Jeopardy  by 
the  proposed  amendment.  The  right  of  dis- 
advantaged groups  to  have  full  and  defective 
access  to  the  courts  must  not  be  fettered  by 
the  political  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
amendment.  Such  an  amendment  would  be  a 
regressive  step  that  can  only  serve  to  dis- 
courage the  poor  from  bringing  their  griev- 
ances to  tlie  courts  rather  than  to  the  streets. 

Legal  Aid  Societt  of  Hawau. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  October  22, 1969. 
Re   Murphy    amendment.   Senate   bill   3016. 
Representative  Patsy  Mink, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Mink:  The  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Hawaii. 
ClvU  Division  consists  of  seventeen  lawyers, 
four  are  Vistas  and  one  a  Smith  FeUow.  We 
wish  to  caU  your  attention  to  and  note  our 
opposition  to  the  Murphy  Amendment,  Sen- 
ate Bill  8016. 

This  amendment  that  passed  the  Senate 
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on  October  14  was  proposed  by  Senatar 
George  Miirphy  (R-Cmllf.).  It  In  effect  pro- 
vides that  the  governor  of  each  state  would 
have  an  absolute  veto  over  the  funding  of  any 
Legal  Services  Program  aseisted  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opporttinity.  Although  another 
amendment  also  has  been  passed  that  would 
give  the  President  power  to  override  the  gov- 
ernor's veto.  It  is  unllltely  that  this  safe- 
gtiard  wUl  be  effective  or  even  remain  in  any 
final  bill.  Through  the  threatened  or  actual 
use  of  this  veto,  a  governor  could  Impose 
crippling  restrictions  and  curbs  upon  the 
activities  of  legal  aid  offices  assisting  the 
DOor  of  this  ooujitry. 

Providing  a  state  official  with  the  power 
to  dictate  the  scope  of  services  to  which  the 
poor  are  entitled  courts  the  demise  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program.  To  tell  the  poor  that 
now  legal  services  are  making  a  significant 
impact  on  their  legal  problems  those  services 
are  to  be  restricted  wou!d  destroy  all  the 
gains  already  achieved  by  the  program.  More, 
the  threat  of  restrictions  would  cause  the 
poor  to  view  the  program  as  another  false 
hope,  an  institutionalized  frustration,  a  pa- 
ternalistic handout  meant  to  deceive  but 
not  to  help  effectively. 

In  addlUon,  the  morale  of  the  2,000  new 
lawyers  now  working  in  the  program  would 
'  sviffeVtremendously  If  their  independence  of 
'action  on  behalf  of  the  poor  were  curtailed 
or  restricted.  These  advocates,  as  are  all  other 
attorneys,  are  subject  only  to  the  interest 
of  their  clients  and  the  ethical  standards  of 
their  profession.  We  are  willing  to  answer  for 
our  conduct  to  o\ir  cUents  and  our  brethren 
at  the  bar.  We  are  not  wlUing  to  answer  to 
one  whose  standing  Is  subject  to  the  passing 
tides  of  popular  opinion. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Hawaii,  Civil  Di- 
vision, supports  the  principle  that  a  poor 
person  unable  to  pay  legal  fees  should  receive 
the  same  quality  of  effective  legal  services  as 
his  more  affluent  brother.  Professional  asso- 
ciations. Including  the  NLADA.  ABA.  ATLA 
and  NBA,  have  supported  this  program  be- 
cause It  has  assured  full  independence  to  the 
lawyer  and  a  total  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  the  poverty  community.  This  Is  as 

It  should  be!  .         .».  ^ 

Although  we  of  Hawaii  do  not  envisage  that 
a  governor  of  our  state  would  take  advantage 
of  such  veto  power,  we  do  consider  ourselves 
an  integral  part  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram. We,  therefore,  ask  your  help  on  behaU 
of  our  mainland  colleagues  and  ourselves  to 
actively  oppose  this  amendment. 
Thank  you  for  your  KOKVA. 
Very  truly  yours. 

RoBsaT  O.  Johnston, 

Chief,  Civil  Division. 

CmcAQO  CouNcn.  of  Lawtbrs, 

Chicago,  III.,  October  24, 1969. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 

HouM  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  HoNOKABLX  Mbs.  Mimk:  On  October 
14,  1969,  the  Senate  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
The  amendment  was  proposed  by  Senator 
OBoacK  MraPHT  and  gives  the  governor  of 
each  state  an  absolute  veto  over  the  funding 
of  any  Legal  Services  program  assisted  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Murphy  proposal  was  subse- 
quently adopted  that  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  override  the  governor's  veto. 

The  Chicago  Council  of  Lawyers  believes 
that  there  should  be  no  gubernatorial  veto 
power  over  any  of  the  activities  of  Legal 
Services  Programs.  The  allegiance  of  Legal 
Service  Attorneys  miist  be  to  their  clients, 
untainted  by  any  suggestion  that  his  pro- 
fessional Judgment  might  be  affected  by 
local  political  considerations. 

This  vitally  Important  matter  will  soon  be 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  reasons  more  fully  devel(q>ed  In  the  at- 
tached statement  adopted  by  the  Board  of 


Governors  of  the  Council,  we  urge  you  to 
vote  to  eliminate  the  governor's  veto  alto- 
gether. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JUMOW  H.  IfnnB, 

President. 
[Enclosure] 
Cbicaoo  Council  or  Lawtebs 
Last  week  the  umted  States  Senate,  by  a 
close  vote,  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  giving 
a  state  governor  an  absolute  veto  over  grants 
for  legal  services  programs  operating  within 
his  state.  An  amendment  to  the  Murphy 
proposal,   offered   by   Senatar   Nelson    and 
passed  by  voice  vote  subject  to  later  con- 
firmation, would  give  the  President  power 
to  override  the  veto.   (Power  to  override  a 
governor's  veto  now  rest  with  the  Director  of 
OEO.) 

The  Chicago  Council  of  Lawyers  believes 
that  a  gubernatorial  veto  power,  with  or 
without  an  appeal  to  the  President,  threatens 
the  Independence  and  integrity  of  a  legal 
services  program.  Instead  of  strengthening 
the  governor's  veto,  the  Senate  should  have 
eliminated  It  altogether. 

The  amendment  was  passed  at  the  behest 
of  Senator  George  Murphy  of  California, 
who  argued  In  Its  behalf  that  efforts  to  re- 
form the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
should  not  be  part  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram. The  motive  behind  the  amendment 
is  plainly  to  hobble  those  legal  services  pro- 
grams that  have  been  truly  effective.  The 
Bar  cannot  afford  to  permit  such  a  sham  if 
It  expects  to  retain  any  shred  of  professional 
Integrity  and  public  respect. 

It  has  become  painfully  obvious  that  the 
legal  services  programs  likely  to  be  vetoed 
are  those  programs  with  the  aggressiveness 
and  skill  to  successfully  challenge  en- 
trenched interests.  For  example.  Murphy's 
target  Is  unquestionably  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance,  a  program  with  a  nation- 
wide reputation  for  vigorous  and  effective 
advocacy  In  behalf  of  California's  Impov- 
erished migrant  farm  workers.  In  the  past, 
it  has  avoided  a  veto  by  Governor  Reagan 
only  because  It  was  clear  that  a  veto  would 
be  overridden  by  the  Directors  of  OEO.  Local 
political  opposition  also  recently  threatened 
the  South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services 
Program  and  a  Navajo  reservation  program. 
The  South  Florida  program  had  aroused  the 
Ire  of  powerful  local  interests  by  taking 
major  farm  operators  to  court,  the  Navajo 
program  by  representing  members  of  the 
tribe  In  cases  In  which  the  tribal  govern- 
ment was  Interested.  An  excellent  program 
m  North  Mississippi  has  been  filing  school 
desegregation  suits  and  challenging  the  In- 
equality of  municipal  services  provided  in 
black  residential  areas.  The  pressure  of  an- 
tagonistic local  interests  forced  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  Law  School  to  drop 
the  program,  and  It  now  operates  on  Its 
own  with  direct  funding  from  Washington. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  Its  fate  If  the 
governor  Is  given  the  power  to  veto  re- 
funding? 

The  Murphy  proposal  creates  an  immedi- 
ate threat  to  some  of  the  most  effective  legal 
services  programs  OEO  has  developed.  It 
also  threatens  to  destroy  all  hope  of  de- 
veloping Independent  legal  services  pro- 
grams supported  by  government  funds.  The 
Bar  must  defend  the  professional  Independ- 
ence of  Its  legal  services  programs  lest  it 
confirm  the  widespread  belief  that  the  prom- 
ise of  equal  Justice  under  the  law  Is  hollow, 
and  that  solutions  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  streets. 

The  Chicago  Council  of  Lawyers  calls  upon 
fellow  lawyers  and  their  professional  asso- 
ciations to  demonstrate  that  the  promise 
of  legal  service  is  not  an  empty  one,  to  make 
unmlstakeably  clear  to  Congress  that  the 
profession  cannot  accept  the  threat  to  its 
Integrity  and  Independence  represented  by 
the  Murphy  amendment. 


Nationai.  Council  of  thb 
CRuacRxs  OF  Chbist  in  thk  U.S.A.. 

Neva  York,  N.Y.,  October  29, 19S9. 
To  all  Members  of  the  House  Education  and 

Labor  Committee: 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Unas., 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  CoNaSBSswoMAN  MiNK :  I  Understand 
that  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee Is  In  the  process  of  hearings  on  the 
authorisation  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Not  only  was  I  astounded  at  the  Senate 
acceptance  of  the  Murphy  amendment  to 
this  authorization  which  would  give  abso- 
lute veto  power  to  the  Governors  of  states  on 
programs  of  rural  legal  assistance,  but  I  was 
further  absolutely  dumbfounded  to  realize 
thtiV'the  Senate  would  accept  such  an  abro- 
gation of  civil  rights  on  the  part  of  any  group 
of  people. 

The  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  has  Indicated  again  and  again 
Its  affirmation  of  the  fact  that  "all  citizens 
should  have  access  to  adequate  legal  counsel, 
and  that  the  poor  in  particular  should  be 
assisted  In  obtaining  their  rights  without 
veto  by  local  or  state  officials." 

Any  such  veto  power  on  the  part  of  state 
officials  Is  a  direct  abrogation  of  civil  rights. 
and  I  assure  you  that  we  will  do  everything 
within  our  power  so  that  the  public  recog- 
nizes this  as  a  civil  rights  Issue. 

Therefore  I  would  urge  that  In  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  no  positive  con- 
sideration be  given  to  any  such  amendment 
to  the  authorization  bill  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  relation  to  rxiral  legal 
assistance  for  the  poor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Scholks. 
Associate  for  Field  Services. 

National  Council  of  the 
Chubchks  of  Chbist,  in  the  U.S.A., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  October  31,  1969. 
To  each  Member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee: 
Deab  Concrbsswoman  :  Legal  services  are 
crucial  to  the  poor.  Justice  Is  vital  in  this 
Nation.  No  restricting  authority  of  a  Gov- 
ernor's veto  on  OBO  Legal  Services  In  major 
areas  of  the  Nation  will  provide  either. 

Please  do  not,  with  your  vote,  permit  a 
Murphy-tyi>e  amendment  to  carry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  H.  Alford. 
D.CJ.JI.  Field  Representative. 

Sacbamento,  Calif., 

Wowember  3,  1969. 
Hon.  Patst  Mink, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congbesbwoman  :  On  behalf  of  the 
Sacramento  Chapter  of  the  Kennedy  Action 
Corps,  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  to  OEO  legislation 
(now  imder  consideration  by  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee)  that  would 
give  state  governors  an  absolute  veto  over  the 
actlvlUes  of  federally  financed  antlpoverty 
lawyers.  This  amendment  would  be  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  California  Rural  Legal  Aid  pro- 
gram, financed  by  OEO,  and  to  all  such  legal 
aid  programs  that  would  then  be  at  the 
meicy  of  the  partisan  political  policies  of  in- 
dividual governors. 

Both  President  Nixon  and  the  American 
Bar  AssoclaUon  have  urged  strengthening 
the  help  given  to  the  poor  to  air  their  legiti- 
mate grievances  in  court.  This  Is  part  of  the 
orderly  conduct  of  a  democratic  society.  To- 
day Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower.  Chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  urged  retention  of 
legal  help  for  the  poor,  financed  by  federal 
money.  Passage  of  the  OEO  bill,  with  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senator  Murphy. 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  law  and  order 
society  strives  to  maintain.  If  the  poor  can- 
not be  heard  In  cotirt,  they  will  resort  to 
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the  streets  and  their  problems  will  be  com- 

^We  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  against 
the  Murphy  amendment  giving  the  gover- 
nors veto  power  over  the  work  of  those  giv- 
ing legal  aid  to  the  poor. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Acnes  C.  Soweb, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee,  Ken- 
nedy Action  Corps. 

Nkw  YOBK,  N.T. 
Representative  Patst  Mink, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAB  Conobbsswoman:  Assembled  at  its 
8ist  annual  meeting,  the  National  Council  of 
Women  of  the  United  States  (an  organiza- 
tion of  some  30  women's  organizations  with  a 
combined  membership  of  23  million  women) 
expressed  serious  concern  and  dismay  at  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  AnU-Pov«^y 
Bill  which  would  give  State  governors  veto 
power  over  OEO  store  front  legal  help  to  the 
poor.  We  agree  with  American  Ba.r  Associa- 
tion that  this  amendment  would  be  oppres- 
sive Interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
lawyer  and  the  citizen. 

May  we  urge  nonacceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

BTt»»  s.  Spaffobo, 

President. 

The  Association  of  the  Bab  of 
THE  Crrr  of  New  Yobk. 

New  York,  November  7,  1969. 
My  Dear  Concbesswoman  :  I  am  directed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
following  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  November  6,  1969: 

•Whereas,  the  adoption  (46-50)  by  the 
United  States  Senate  of  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  OEO  authorization  blU  (S.  3016) 
would  give  to  state  governors  a  veto  over  OBO 
funded  legal  service  programs,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  at  the  time  of  Initial  funding  or  refund- 
ing, and 

Whereas,  such  veto  power  would  confilct 
with  the  traditional  right  and  obUgatlon  of 
the  lawyer  to  give  faithful  representation  to 
his  client,  regardless  of  whether  the  cUent  or 
his  catise  Is  unpopular  or  cocomunlty  reac- 
tion Is  adverse,  and 

■Whereas.  It  is  Important  that  vigorous  and 
effective  legal  service  be  provided  to  the  poor 
by  denying  to  no  person  In  oxir  society  his 
right  to  equal  Justice  under  law.  which  In- 
cludes the  right  to  Independent  counsel  free 
from  outside  interference;  and 

•Whereas,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, the  Director  of  OBO  and  numerous  oth- 
ers have  urged  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
now  be  It 

•Resolved,  that  The  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  Tork  urges  the  defeat  of 
any  amendment  to  S.  3016  or  the  defeat  of 
any  other  legislation  that  would  permit 
gubernatorial  veto  or  any  action  that  consti- 
tutes such  potential  for  Interference  with 
the  freedom  of  the  lawyer  and  the  rights  of 
the  citizen." 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Paul  B.  De  Wrrr, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Faiolt  Sebvice  Acenct 

OF  San  Francisco, 

San  Francisco,  Calif..  November  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concbesswoman  Mink:  As  you  know, 
the  Senate  has  Just  passed  legislation  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Murphy  Amendment  which 
gives  governors  of  each  state  veto  power  over 
the  funding  of  Neighborhood  Legal  Assist- 
ance programs. 

We  strongly  and  respectfully  request  your 
opposition  to  sImUar  legislation  in  the  House. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation  is   blatantly   discriminatory   against 


poor  and  minority  persons  because,  in  effect, 
it  would  give  state  governors  the  power  to 
determine  which  socio-economic  groups  in 
our  society  are  entitled  to  legal  services. 
Respectfully, 

John  E.  Deabman, 

President. 
L.  Warde  LAmMAN, 

£icc«tlt>e  Director. 

Philadelphia  Bab  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concbesswoman  Mink:  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  enclosing  herewith  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  a  few  days  ago.  We  urge  you  to 
oppose  the  amendment  to  SB-3016,  which 
seeks  to  place  In  the  hands  of  the  Governors 
m  the  various  states  a  power  to  veto  activi- 
ties of  legal  service  programs.  We  feel  that 
such  an  amendment  Is  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest and  urge  you  to  Join  us  and  other 
communlty-mlnded  organizations  In  at- 
tempting to  prevent  Its  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  J.  Goffman. 


RESOLUTION  Adopted  bt  ■rHE  Boars  of  Gov- 
ernors OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Whereas,  the  enactment  by  the  United 
States  Senate  of  an  amendment  to  S.B.  3016 
seeks  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors 
of  the  various  States  a  power  to  veto  the 
activities  of  Legal  Services  Programs  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

And  whereas,  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associ- 
ation is  committed  to  assuring  effective  legal 
services  to  every  person  who  needs  them, 
whether  or  not  they  can  pay  for  them; 

And  whereas,  the  quality,  the  zeal  and  the 
professional  competence  of  legal  counsel 
should  be  Inspired  by  the  client's  need  and 
the  validity  of  his  case  rather  than  his 
ablUty  to  pay  for  his  lawyer's  services; 

And  whereas,  the  relationship  of  lawyer 
and  cUent  should  not  be  Impaired  by  vouch- 
safing to  an  elected  crfBclal  a  veto  power  over 
the  resotirces  of  funds  for  legal  services 
which  may  be  required  In  litigation  directed 
against  government  action  or  in  support  of 
causes  which  may  be  politically  unpopular 
or  Inconsonant  with  partisan  political  ob- 
jectives; 

And  whereas,  a  conmitmity  legal  services 
program  which  truly  serves  the  needs  of  the 
community  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  executive  veto  power  which  might 
impair  the  freedom  of  counsel  to  represent 
the  real  Interests  of  those  whose  Interests 
would  not  otherwise  be  fairly  represented: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  association  declares  that 
the  Legal  Services  Program  should  continue 
Its  operations  with  the  complete  assurance  of 
the  independence  of  lawyers  to  represent 
their  clients  within  the  program,  even 
though  the  Interests  of  their  cUents  might 
involve  actions  which  seek  to  accomplish 
significant  Institutional  changes  affecting 
governmental  agencies; 

And.  ftirther  resolved,  that  the  repreeento- 
tlves  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  Association  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  the  people  that 
this  amendment  should  not  be  enacted. 
November  13.  1969. 


Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Concbesswoman  Mink:  This  letter 
is  sent  to  you  from  elected  student  govern- 
ment leaders  and  Law  Student  Division 
representatives  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
claUon of  every  major  law  school  in  North- 
em  CaUfornla.  It  marks  the  first  time  that 
we  have  Issued  a  Joint  sUtement  regarding 


an  issue  before  Congress;  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment to  the  O.E.O.  Appropriations  Bill  in^ 
our  present  action  necessary.  Its  social  im- 
pact  U   so   broad,   and   Its  implications   to 
the   legal   profession  so  important,  that  It 
becomes  imperative  to  express  our  vigOTOUS 
opposlUon  to  Senator  Murphy's  amendment. 
The  Murphy   amendment  gives  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  state  a  final  veto  over  every 
OEO.  legal  service  project  In  his  state.  In  so 
doing.  It  permlU  one  jnan  In  the  stote  cap- 
ital to  dictate  the  nature  and  extent  of  legal 
services    to    be    provided    to    thotisands    of 
low-income  citizens.  By  Injecting  the  threat 
of  this  pollUcal  veto  to  the  O.E.O.  attorneys 
representation  of  hU  client,  it  denies  the 
poor  person  in  our  society  access  to  the  Inde- 
pendent professional  services  of  a  lawyer  of 
integrity  and  competence.  It  creates  a  po- 
tential confilct  of  interest  for  the  attorney- 
similar  to  the  ethical  situation  which  impels 
a  Judge  to  disqualify  himself  from  a  case. 
In  doing  so,  the  amendment  Jeopardizes  the 
basic  structure  of  our  adversary  system.  It 
asks  an  attorney  to  choose  between  the  im- 
mediate best  interests  of  his  client  and  the 
long-range  Interests  of  his  office.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  stated  that  such 
a  limitation   constitutes  "oppressive  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  citizen". 

As  Senator  Murphy  has  stoted,  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment  la  to  prevent  O.E.O. 
attorneys  from  lltlgaUng  cases  against  gov- 
ernment   agencies.    It    would    be    complete 
folly  to  so  constrain   the  activities  of  ths 
low-income     litigant's     lawyer.     Preventing 
poor  persons  from  bringing  suits  against  the 
government,  a  right  enjoyed  and  frequently 
exercised  by  the  more  affluent  memoers  of 
our  society,  would  violate  all  the  principles 
of   equal   protection   and   fair   play   In  our 
democratic  system  of  laws  and  government. 
To   so   restrict    the    legal    services   avaiUble 
to   the   poor   person  makes  him  a  second- 
class  citizen.  Furthermore,   the  ethical  at- 
torney would  have  no  choice  but  to  Ignore 
any  gubernatorial  stricture  not  to  Utlgate 
causes  against  the  government;   the  O.E.O. 
attorney,   like   aU   attorneys  in  the  United 
States,   is   guided   In   his  legal   practice   by 
the   A3.A.'s  Canon   of  Professional  Ethics. 
Canon   15   states,  "The   lawyer  owes  entire 
devotion  to  the  Interest  of  the  cUent,  warm 
zeal  in  the  maintenance  and  defense  of  his 
rights  and  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  learn- 
ing  and   abUlty,   to  the  end  that  nothing 
be   taken   or   withheld   from  him.   save  by 
the  rules  of  law.  legally  appUed".  Obviously 
cases   do   arise   wherein   the   best   Interests 
of  the  cUent  require  that  the  government 
be  named  a  party  to  a  suit.  It  Is  the  O.E.O. 
attorney's  professional  duty  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  the  government  In  these  cases, 
and  he  cannot  be  restrained  by  a  govern- 
mental edict  teUlng  him  not  to  do  so. 

The  Murphy  amendment  Is  an  antl-clvll 
rights  provision.  To  tell  the  poor  that  their 
legal  services  are  to  be  cut  back  and  that 
their  lawyers  cannot  entertain  cases  of 
broad  social  significance  would  destroy  aU 
the  gains  already  achieved  by  the  OJI.O. 
legal  services  program.  Moreover,  the  threat 
of  restrictions  would  cause  the  poor  to  view 
the  program  as  a  paternalistic  handout 
meant  to  look  good,  but  not  to  effectively 
represent  them. 

The  effect  of  the  Murphy  amendment  Is  to 
foreclose  the  opporttinlty  of  poor  persons  ta 
obtain  necessary  reform  of  the  laws  through 
the  exercise  of  their  legal  rlghU  within  the 
orderiy  system  of  the  Judiciary.  The  Judiciary 
plays  an  important  part  in  our  democratic 
government  as  a  check  on  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  The 
strength  of  our  democracy  Ues  with  thU  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  The  traditional 
role  of  the  Judiciary  has  been  to  protect  the 
interesta  of  minorities  be  they  the  political, 
racial,  or  economic.  To  deny  to  the  poor  the 
effective  redress  of  their  grievances  through 
the  JudlcUl  system  would  be  a  most  tragic 
action,  both  moraUy  and  poUtically. 
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Jtor  the  above  reasona,  we  call  upon  you 
to  preserve  the   Integrity  of  the  American 
legal  and  governmental  system.  We  urge  you 
to  actively  oppose  the  Murphy  amendment 
to  the  O.E.O.  Appropriations  Bill. 
Sincerely. 
Robert  P.  Etlenne,  I£D/ABA  Representa- 
tive, Stanford;  Gilbert  C.  Berkeley,  Jr.. 
President   Law   Association,   Stanford 
Law  School;  Btorttn  H.  Kresse,  Hast- 
ing College  of  the  Law;   John  Rut- 
ledge.  Golden  Gate  College  of  the  Law; 
Harvey   R.   Levlnson,   LSD/ABA   Rep- 
resentative,   Golden    Gate    College    of 
the  lAW. 
Rich  Beserra,  Boalt  Hall,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;   Luke  G.  Conley. 
McGeorge  School  of  Law,  University  of 
the  Pacific;  Russell  E.  Templeton,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis;  Warren 
W.  Goedert.  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco- Dennis  W.  DeCulr,  University  of 
Santa  Clara;  Phillip  M.  Sims.  Univer- 
sity of  Santa  Clara. 

Nationai.   Shabtcboppers  Fund, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  18. 1969. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Home  of  Representatives, 
WasMnffton,  D.C. 
-     d««»-Rbpk«s«ntative  Mink:  In  the  coming 
days  you  will  be  voting  on  the  1969  Anti- 
Poverty    Bill    (H.R.    12331).    The    National 
Sharecroppers  Fund  feels  It  Is  a  reasonably 
good  bill,  although  s\irely  an  Increased  ap- 
propriation similar  to  that  voted  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  wovUd  be  more  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  meet  the  many  and  urgent  needs  of 
the  nation's  rural  and  urban  poor. 

We  view,  however,  with  considerable  alarm 
any  efTort  to  restrict  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opporinmity  Legal  Services  Program  by  giv- 
ing state  governors  an  absolute  line-by-line 
veto  power  over  the  program.  As  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  noted,  such  a  power 
la  an  "oppressive  Interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  lawyer  and  the  citizen. 

Recently  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  you  know, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  OEO  Director  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld  and  President  Nixon,  Sen. 
George  Murphy  (Rep.-Callf.)  was  successful 
In  getting  an  amendment  attached  to  S. 
3016  which  would  give  state  governors  this 
veto.  , 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of 
such  an  amendment  would  be  to  either  kill 
or  drastically  curtail  the  activities  of  the 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  the  larg- 
est and  most  successful  prpgram  of  Its  type 
in  the  United  States.  NSP  has  for  the  past 
three  years  supported  the  work  of  this 
worthwhile  program  which  has  done  so  much 
to  bring  a  new  respect  for  the  law,  lawyers, 
courts  and  Justice  among  the  state's  rural 
poor. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  this  type  of  veto 
pbwer  by  a  governor  could  have  broad  and 
restrictive  civil  rights  Implications  through- 
out the  nation. 

Because  NSP  shares  your  concern  for 
"equal  Justice  Under  law"  we  strongly  urge 
''  you  to  be  present  and  affirmatively  approve 
H.R.  12321  m  the  form  recently  accepted  by 
your  distinguished  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

A.  V.  Kbebs,  Jr.. 
Director  of  Public  Information. 

National  Legal  Aid 
AND  Dependeb  Association, 

Chicago,  III. 
Opposition  to  the  Murphy  Amendment, 
which  would  give  state  governors  absolute 
veto  power  over  Legal  Services  Programs  in 
their  states,  has  steadily  mounted  since  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  a  month  ago.  The 
ABA,  state  and  local  bar  associations,  civic 
organizations,  and  many  other  concerned 
citizen  groups  have  spoken  out  against  the 
Amendment  as  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
Independence  of  the  legal  profession  and  to 
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the  Integrity  of  the  attomey-cUent  relation- 
ship. Through  resolutions,  public  stotemmte. 
and  letters  to  the  President  and  Congrew, 
they  have  urged  the  defeat  of  the  Murphy 
Amendment  of  any  other  leglslaUon  that 
would  limit  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of 
Legal  Services  Programs. 

A  partial  list  of  groups  opposing  the  limit- 
ing legislation  Is  attached: 


EUBCTED  OFFICIALS,  8TATB  AND  LOCAL 

Governor  Frank  Ucht,  Rhode  Island. 

Governor  PrancU  "W.  Sargent.  Massachu- 
setts. 

Governor  Dan  Evans,  Washington. 

Governor  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Maine. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

Mayor  Charles  Evers,  Fayette,  Mississippi. 

Mayor  Robert  J.  Harris,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan. 

Mayor  Kevin  White,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Samuel  Massell,  Mayor-elect  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  . 

State  Legislator  Robert  Clark.  Mississippi. 

NATIONAL 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Baptist  Ministers  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  of  Farm  Workers. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

.Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

United  Presbyterian  ChuKSh. 

STATE      \ 

Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 

Alaska  Native  Brotherhood. 

California  Farmer-Consumer  Information 
Committee. 

California  Federation  of  Labor. 

California  Labor  Federation,  APL-CIO. 

Church  Women,  Unified  Southern  Califor- 
nia-Southern Nevada. 

Community  Relations  Conference  of 
Southern  California. 

Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mississippi  Action  for  Community  Edu- 
cation. ^.    „    i_ 

Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party. 

Mississippi  State  Conference  of  NAACP. 

Ohio  APL-CIO. 

Ohio  Council  of  Churches. 

LOCAL 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  San 

Association     of      California     Consumers, 
Southern  California,  L.A. 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns— at  Los 

Angeles. 

Commission  on  Christian  Citizenship. 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  L.A. 

Community  Relations  Committee  of  Santa 
Rosa,  California. 

Community  Service  Organization,  Porter- 
vllle,  California. 

Co\mcil  for  the  Spanish  Speaking,  Stock- 
ton. California. 

Coimty  Bar  of  Supervisors  of  San  Fran- 
clsco< 

Deita-Mlss.  Ministry  of  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Delta-Miss.  Opportunities  Corporation. 

Detroit  Metro  Black  Club. 

Human  Relations  Committee.  City  of  New 
Orleans. 

Interfalth   Committee   for  Social  Justice. 

Local  1140  of  Teamsters  Union  of  Minneap- 
olis. 

Marin  Ecumenical  Committee  for  Action. 

Metal  Trades  Council  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Huntington  Park,  California. 

Minneapolis  Central  Labor  Union,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Minneapolis  League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women.  Sun- 
flower County.  California. 

Painters'  Union,  Local  1146 — ^Redwood  City, 
California. 

Palntmakers'  Union,  Local  1101 — Oakland. 
California. 


Pilot  Cities  Board,  Minneapolis. 
Program  of  Retired  Citizens,  Los  Angeles. 
Protective    Council   of    CaUfornia   Senior 
Citizens.  Long  Beach.  CaUfomla. 

San  Pranclsoo— Bay  Area  Urban  League. 

Inc. 

San  Francisco  Chapter.  Medical  Commit- 
tee for  Human  Rights. 

South    Pasadena.    California    Democratic 

Club.  „      ^. 

Soutbslde  Community  Mission,  Brooklyn, 

New  York. 

Spanish  Speaklng/Surnamed  Political  As- 
sociation, San  Francisco. 

Typographical  Union,  Local  174 — Los  An- 
geles. 

Welfare  Rights,  Wayne  County.  Michigan. 

Women  of  Legislative  Action,  Valley  Bay, 
California. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith. 

Community  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  Council. 

Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial 

Unity. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Japanese  American  Citizens. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica  Southern  California  Joint  Board. 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union,  Los  Angeles  Cloak  Joint  Board,  AFL- 

And  80  other  members  of  the  Community 
Relations  Conference  of  Southern  California. 

INDIVIDUALS 

Lucy  W.  Benson.  President  of  National 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Ann  Klein,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
New  Jersey. 

Marian  Watson,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Minnesota. 

JanlB  R.  Lathan,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Connecticut. 

Barbara  Stuhler.  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Minnesota. 

Jean  Thomas.  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Oklahoma.  „  ..  „ 

Anna  M.  Miller,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Swarthmore,  Perm. 

Carol  Czarneckl,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Milwaukee.  ,,  ^        , 

Lillian  Agard,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
K&ns&s  City. 

Felicia  Kahn,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
New  Orleans.  ..    ,  ^>,    m. 

Julia  D.  Stuart,  past  President  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters. 

Unlta  Blackwell.  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women.  _    ^       ^_,  ^ 

Anne  Wexler.  McGovern  Commission  (Dem- 
ocratic Commission  on  Party  Reform  and 
Delegate  Selection.) 

Margaret  Nick,  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives. 
Terry  Watson,  U.S.  Youth  Council. 
Clinton  Deveaux.  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation. 

Donal  A  Sh9ll,  Pennsylvania  Associauon 
of  College  Students  and  National  Supervisory 
Board  of  USNSA. 

Michael  Shaughnessy,  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Student  Government  and  National  Su- 
pervisory Board  of  USNSA. 

Japanese     '  American       Citizens 
Leagtte,  San  Jose  Chapteb, 
Son  Jose,  Calif..  November  18.  1969. 
Re    Murphy    amendment    to    restrict    legal 

services  attorneys. 
Hon.  Patsy   Mink, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Concbesswoman  Mink:  It  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  our  Chapter  that  Sen- 
ator George  Murphy  has  added  an  amend- 
ment to  the  OEO  Appropriations  BUI  that 
gives  local  governors  the  power  to  veto  au 
or  part  of  any  legal  services  program  wltmn 
his  Jurisdiction.  Appallingly.  It  passed  by  a 
narrow  margin  in  the  Senate  and  will  oe 
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introduced  before  your  august  body  very 
soon.  We  urge  that  you  vote  against  this 
dangerous  piece  of  legislation. 

we  m  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  have  learned 
the  value  the  legal  service  program  has  been 
to  the  poor  through  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
and  the  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the  lower  echelon 
of  our  economy  have  had  advocates  to  fight 
for  their  rights  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
country.  This  right  should  not  be  hindered 
by  a  law  that  wovUd  emasculate  their  advo- 
cates to  sheep. 

We  are  not  alone  In  this  matter,  I.e.,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  California  Bar  and 
Santa  Clara  Bar  Associations  are  against  the 
bill.  We  urge  that  you  represent  our  commu- 
nity against  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  N.  Ono, 
Chapter  President. 

La  Raza  Unida, 
Union  City.  Ohio,  November  20. 1969. 
Representative  Patsy  Mink,  ^    ,  ^„ 

Member,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
THE  Honorable  Patsy  Mink:  As  I  am 
aware  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  91st 
Congress— I  would  like  to  address  to  you  a 
few  comments.  The  comments  are: 

1  That   you  please  not  let  the  Murphy 
amendment  as  proposed  by  Senator  Murphy 

of  California  pass.  ,,.....  ♦>,„ 

2  The  amendment  would  only  hinder  the 
poor  people's  right  to  Justice. 

3.   This    amendment   would   give  all   the 
power  to  the  governor. 

4  Having  only  limited  education,  I  feel  that 
the"  poor  people  must  have  the  same  power 
as  the  rich  and  political  powers.  It  has  been 
too  long  that  the  poUtlcal  powers  have  taken 
the  poor  for  a  ridel 
Sincerely, 

David  Hernandez, 
A  constituent  of  the  U.S.  Government. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:  ^     ,  „ 

Mr  Pollock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  De- 
cember 1,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr  AspiNALL,  from  5  p.m.  December 
4,  1969,  until  12  o'clock  noon  December 
8  1969,  on  account  of  official  business. 
'  Mr  Steiger  of  Arizona  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 1  on  account  of  official  business  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  ScHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Frey).  for  15  minutes  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


terial  in  connection  with  the  general  de- 
bate today. 

Mr  FiNDLEY  to  include  extraneous 
material  when  the  Committee  resumes 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  613. 
Messrs.  Railsback.  ScHvreNCEL.  and 
Whalen  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pirnie) 
to  extend  their  remarks  during  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  4296,  today. 

Mr.  DENNEY  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  remarks  on  H.R.  4296. 

Mr  Eckhardt  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  made  today  on 
House  Resolution  613  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  immediately  preceding 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  4296. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga  immediately  preceding 
the  passage  of  S.  564. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  DtmcAN. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Mailliard  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  CowGER. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  tne  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GONZALEZ)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.BOLLING.  .     .        

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  m  six  mstances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Hung  ATE  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Priedel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr  Pickle  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  two  m- 
stances. 
Mr.  TuNNEY  in  two  instajaces. 
Mr.  PIKE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ry  an  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  four  m- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerldj  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 


S  J  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases.  

ADJOtJRNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  December  3.  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23  Stat.  22),  to 
be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XEX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  agamst 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;   that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
fUed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  91st  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C,  title  2.  sec.  25), 
approved  February  18.  1948;  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Thirteenth  District.  Illinois. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 

revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  Wright  to  include  extraneous  ma- 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture unto  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title : 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1371  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  transportation  of  certain  chemical  war- 
fare agents  to  a  military  installation  In  the 
United  States,  as  required  by  section  409(b) 
of  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1372  A  letter  from  the  Conmilssloner,  im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.8. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  a« 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1373  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  In^- 
mlKratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.8. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provUlons  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  ^\J* 
amended;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

CtfikTV 

1374  A  letter  from  the  naUonal  adjutant- 
paymaster.  Marine  Corps  League,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  rtpart  of  the  auditors  of 
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tlM  MarliM  C!ori»  lieague  for  tb«  yeur  ended 
July  81.  1049,  together  with  the  minutes  of 
the  1968  convention  of  the  lea^e,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-604;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  {Minting  and  reference  to  the  prc^per 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  734.  Resolution  providing 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  12321,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorised  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1S64,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-696) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HH.  14159  (Rept.  No. 
91-697).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
l^ills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
sever^Ilsr  referred  as  follows: 

By     Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rcuss,  Mr.  Satlob,  Mr.  Fkigran,  and 
Mr.  McCloskxt  )  : 
HJR.  15037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(c)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  a  new  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
construction  grant  funds  for  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1970;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  DONOHtJE: 
HJt.  15038.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  imder  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  15039.  A  bdli  to  provide  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  certain  annuities  payable  from  the 
Civil     Service     Retirement    and     Disability 
Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByBfrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  15040.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  to  assist  the  States  in  developing  a 
plan  for  the  provision  of  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  persons  affected  by  mental  retardation 
and  other  developmental  disabilities  originat- 
ing in  childhood,  to  assist  the  States  in  the 
provision  of  such  services  in  accordance  with 
such  plan,  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
facilities  to  provide  the  services  needed  to 
carry  out  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   OARMATZ    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Ci,&MC) : 
HJt.  15041.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  boating  safety  program;   to 
the    Committee   on   Merchant    Marine   and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  BaiNK- 
LKT,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  McKneally, 
Mr.     Matsttnaga,     Mr.     Olsen,     Mr. 
O'Neal    of    Georgia.    Mr.    Sandman, 
Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Stuc- 
KET,  and  Mr.  Blanton)  : 
H.R.  15042.  A  bill  to  end  discrimination  In 
the  availability  of  Federal   crop   Insurance 
and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  addi- 
^onal  funds  for  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HELST06KI: 
HJl.  15043.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 


Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

tut.  16044.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollution  control  In  selected  river  basins  and 
waterways  of  the  United  States  through  com- 
prehensive planning  and  financial  assistance 
to  municipalities  and  regional  management 
associations  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HJl.  15045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to- establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  15046.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  313  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  15047.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
q\il8ltion  policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.R.  15048.  A  bill  to  extend  the  fourth-class 
mall  rate  for  books  and  educational  materials 
to  photographic  prints  mailed  to  and  from 
amateur  photographers  and  nonprofit  photo- 
graphic exhibitions,  pliotographic  societies, 
and  photographic  print  study  groups;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  15049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Kir.  SCHWENOEL: 

Hit.  16051.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  effects  on  highway  safety 
and  expense  of  changing  the  existing  limita- 
tions on  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  motor 
vehicles  using  the  highways  of  this  Nation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  15062.  A  bill  to  svispend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  import  duty  on  certain  raw  silk 
and  certain  yams  of  silk  wholly  of  noncon- 
tinuous  silk  fibers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 

HJl.  15053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  increase  the  funds 
available  to  commercial  lenders  who  make 
insured  student  loans  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  LAbor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  15064.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  15055.  A  bill  to  recognize  a  Federal 
responsibility  to  alleviate  wind  erosion  prob- 
lems in  the  Coachella  Valley,  Calif.,  and  other 
similarly  affected  areas  and  to  provide  for  a 
determination  of  the  specific  actions  neces- 
sary to  meet  that  responsibility;  to  the  C:m- 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  15056.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  702.  relating  to 
the  unauthorized  wearing  of  uniforms  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Public  Health  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL.: 

HJt.  15067.  A  bill  to  restrict  travel  In  viola- 


tion <A  area  restrictions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
ns.  15058.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  16069.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments tor  coverage  under  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RTAN: 
HR.  16060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  require  the  statements  under 
open  end  credit  plans  be  mailed  in  time  to 
permit  payment  prior  to  the  imposition  cf 
finance  charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciurency.  * 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.   Con.   Res.   460.   Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  vo 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.    Con.    Res.   461.    Concurrent   resolution 
condemning  Syria  for  illegally  detaining  two 
Israeli  citizens  who  were  passengers  aboard 
a  TWA  aircraft  hijacked  by  air  pirates  on 
August  29.  1969;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andebson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bbown  of 
California,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Button, 
Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr.   Conters,   Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  McCloskev, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.     Patten,     and     Mr.     Pryor    of 
Arkansas) : 
H.  Res.  735.  A  resolution  urging  new  initia- 
tives to  stem  the  escalating  $5  billion  yearly 
international  trade  in  conventiontU  weapons 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COUGHUN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Reuss.  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Schneebeli, 
Mr.  Whalen,  and  Mr.  WHrrEHURST) : 
H.  Res.  736.  A  resolution  urging  new  initia- 
tives to  stem  the  escalating  $5  billion  yearly 
International  trade  in  conventional  weapons 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.  Res.  737.  Resolution  toward  peace  with 
Justice  in  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  15061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Paparo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EHDNOHUE: 
H.R.  15062.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  simdry 
claimants  and   for   other  piirposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  15063.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Falk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
347.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Claude  Parks,  Whitney,  Tex.,  relative  to  pen- 
sions for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 
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MINNESOTA  LAWYERS  URGE  OP- 
POSITION TO  THE  MURPHY 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  1969  OEO 
ACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1969 
■iJix.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OEO 
legal  services  program  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  legal  cDmmunity  in  Min- 
nesota. The  Minnesota  Bar  Association 
and  other  local  legal  organizations  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  this  new  antipoverty 
effort  and  the  need  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence from  political  interference. 
Recently,  many  Minnesota  lawyers 
have  written  to  me  expressing  concern 
about  efforts  in  Congress  to  provide  Gov- 
ernors with  absolute  veto  power  over 
legal  services  projects  in  their  States. 

These  lawyers  feel  that  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  would  be  seriously  crippled 
by  any  new  provision  in  the  OEO  act 
similar  to  the  amendment  added  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  Senator  Murphy.  This 
concern  is  expressed  in  the  following  let- 
ters from  Robert  Henson,  president  of 
the  Hennepin  County  Bar  Association, 
and  from  William  Lockhart,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Law  School: 
Hennepin  Coitnty  Bar  Association, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  3, 1969. 
Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Hennepin  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, at  a  meeting  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee held  on  Tuesday,  October  28,  1969, 
aligned  Itself  with  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  elimination  of  an  amendment  to 
S  1809  which  amendment  would,  if  adopted 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors  of  the 
various  states  a  power  of  veto  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Legal  Services  Programs  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

If  the  Legal  Services  Program  Is  to  be  fully 
effective,  the  lawyers  working  within  the 
program  must  be  fully  independent  and  free 
of  any  threat  of  reprisal  against  the  program. 
We  urge  you  to  exercise  yotir  vote  and  your 
influence  with  your  colleagues  for  the  defeat 
of  the  veto  amendment. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  F.  Henson, 

President. 

University  of  Minnesota, 
^finneapolis.  Minn..  November  5, 1969. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Eraser, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^      .,       w 

Dear  Don:  As  you  know,  the  Murphy 
amendment  to  Economic  Opportunity  Act  In 
the  Senate  gave  to  the  Governor  of  each 
state  a  veto  on  any  legal  services  program 
within  his  state.  It  removed  the  existing 
power  of  the  Director  of  OEO  to  override  a 
governor's  veto.  The  result  can  he  a  serious 
threat  to  the  independence  of  Uwyers  repre- 
senting our  disadvantaged  citizens  through 
OEO  financed  Legal  Services  programs. 
Wherever  the  legal  services  programs  seek  to 
protect  the  legal  rights  of  the  underprivi- 
leged by  challenging  state  action  with  respect 
to  such  matters  as  welfare  administration, 
for  example,  this  Murphy  amendment  will 
permit  the  state  governor  to  throw  In  a 
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roadblock.  WhUe  I  am  sure  Governor  X*- 
Vander  would  not  do  so,  I  am  much  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
m  many  other  states  throughout  the  nation. 
The  Board  of  Goveijors  of  the  American 
Brfr  Association  unanimously  adopted  the 
enclosed  resolution  oppoelng  this  amendment 
to  the  OEO  Legal  Services  authorization  and 
reaffirming  Its  support  for  independence  of 
legal  services  lawyers.  Maynard  Toll,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender AssoclaUon  also  strongly  opposes  this 
amendment  as  Indicated  by  the  enclosed 
statement. 

I  can  add  that  the  law  schools  around  the 
nation  are  also  much  concerned  over  what 
this  amendment  may  do  to  the  expanding 
clinical  programs  in  which  Uw  students 
under  supervision  of  lawyers  participate  In 
providing  legal  services  to  the  poor.  Of  course 
these  law  school  programs  are  concerned  not 
only  vrtth  routine  cases,  but  with  seeking 
review  of  the  law  relating  to  the  rights  of 
the  underprivileged.  These  programs  are 
aimed  at  developing  a  sense  of  professional 
responsibility  among  young  lawyers  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  underprivileged.  If 
they  can  be  thwarted  In  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  law  or  its  administration  by  a 
governor's  veto  on  significant  and  contro- 
versial Issues  this  will  undermine  our  ef- 
forts to  develop  their  concern  for  an  im- 
provement m  our  legal  system  to  serve  all 
members  of  society  better.  Retention  of  the 
Murphy  amendment  will  also  tend  to  dis- 
courage some  of  the  ablest  young  lawyers 
from  entering  Legal  Services  programs  upon 
graduation  from  law  school. 

I  understand  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Is  now  being  considered  In  Committee 
and  is  likely  to  be  reported  out  to  the  House 
for  action  soon.  I  hope  you  will  make  every 
effort  to  use  your  influence  to  eliminate  this 
crippling  restriction  on  the  Legal  Services 
program. 

Sincerely, 

William  B.  Lockhart, 

Dean. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Board  of  Governors  October 
18, 1969 

Whereas,  the  adoption  by  the  United 
States  Senate  of  an  amendment  to  S.  1809 
seeks  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  a  power  of  veto 
over  the  activities  of  Legal  Services  Pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

And  whereas,  such  power  contravenes  the 
American  Bar  Association's  commitment  to 
secvire  full  and  effective  legal  services  to 
the  poor  by  providing  every  person  In  our 
society  with  access  to  the  independent  pro- 
fessional services  of  a  lawyer  of  Integrity 
and  competence; 

And  whereas,  enlarging  the  scope  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  power  to  veto  legal  serv- 
ices programs  Is  highly  undesirable  because 
experience  has  shown  that  the  power  to  veto 
may  be  used  to  circumscribe  the  freedom  of 
legal  service  attorneys  in  representing  their 
cUents  to  address  issues  of  governmental 
action  or  omission  affecting  the  rights  of 
their  cUents,  and  to  discourage  actions  which 
are  poUtically  unpopular  or  adverse  to  the 
views  of  the  majority; 

And  whereas,  such  limitations  Impair  the 
abUlty  of  legal  services  programs  to  respond 
properly  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  con- 
stitute oppressive  Interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  lawyer  and  the  citizen; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  reaffirms  Its  posi- 
tion that  the  Legal  Services  Program  should 
operate  with  full  assurance  of  Independence 


of  lawyer*  wlthlc  the  program  not  only  to 
render  services  to  individual  clients  but  also 
la  cases  which  might  Involve  action  against 
governmental  agencies  seeking  significant 
Institutional  change. 

And,  further  resolved,  that  representa- 
tive* of  the  American  Bar  Association  be  au- 
thorized to  express  the  concern  of  the  As- 
sociation as  to  the  effect  of  the  aforesaid 
amendment. 

National  Legal  Aid  and 

Defender  Associatiow. 
Chicago,  October  17,  1989. 

Maynard  J.  Toll,  president  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  (NLA- 
DA),  Issued  the  following  statement  today: 

On  Oct.  14  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  George  Murphy 
(R-CaUf.)  to  the  effect  that  the  governor  of 
each  state  would  have  an  absolute  veto  over 
the  funding  of  any  Legal  Services  Program 
assisted  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Although  another  amendment  has 
also  been  passed  that  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  override  the  governor's  veto, 
it  is  unlikely  that  this  safeguard  wUl  re- 
main m  any  final  bill  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Through  threatened  use  of  this  veto,  a  gov- 
ernor could  impose  crippling  restrictions  and 
curbs  upon  the  activities  of  legal  aid  offices 
assisting  the  poor  of  this  country. 

NLADA  has  strongly  supported,  to  date, 
the  Legal  Services  Program  of  OEO  because 
Its  administrators  have  Insisted  that  these 
programs  for  the  poor  provide  the  fullest 
range  of  services.  This  approach  has  demon- 
strated Its  practical  idealism  as  evidenced  by 
the  response  of  the  poverty  community  to 
these  programs.  To  tell  the  poor  now  that 
legal  services  are  to  be  cut  back  and  that  their 
lawyers  cannot  entertain  cases  of  broad  social 
significance  would  destroy  all  the  gains  al- 
ready achieved  by  the  program.  More,  the 
threat  of  restrictions  would  cause  the  poor 
to  view  the  program  as  a  paternalistic  hand- 
out meant  to  deceive  but  not  to  help  effec- 

tlvBly. 

Throughout  Its    68-year   history,   NLADA 
has  fought  steadfastiy  for  the  principle  that 
a    poor    person    unable    to    pay    legal    fees 
should  receive  the  same  quality  of  effective 
legal  services  as  hU  more  affluent  brother. 
To  give  the  poor  only  certain  "needed"  or 
"desirable"    services    makes    the    "poor    fel- 
low"  to  use  Senator  Murphy's  words,  a  sec- 
ond-rate  citizen  m  legal   negotiations   and 
our  halls  of  Justice.  In  addition,  the  morale 
of  the  2,000  new  lawyers  now  working  In  these 
programs  would  suffer  tremendously  If  their 
independence  of  action  on  behalf  of  the  poOT 
were  ctirtailed  and  restricted.  These  advocates 
are  now  subject  only  to  the  ethical  stand- 
ards of  the  profession.  All  professional  as-, 
soclations— NLADA,  The  American   Bar   As- 
sociation, American  Trial  Lawyers   Associa- 
tion"^ and    the   National    Bar    AssociaUMi— 
have  supported  this  program  because  it  has 
assured  this  full  independence  to  the  lawyer 
and  a  total  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  poverty  community. 

Although  I  can  speak  only  personally,  I 
know  that  1  voice  the  united  feeling  of  our 
entire  civil  membership— 600  offices  and  2500 
individual  lawyers  for  the  poor— when  I  ex- 
press strong  opposition  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  Oct.  14  In  approving  Senator 
Murphy's  amendment  to  S.  1809,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  19  <r. 

NLADA  with  headquarters  at  the  American 
Bar  Center  in  Chicago,  is  the  national  co- 
ordinating and  standard-setting  body  of 
local  legal  aid  and  defender  organizations. 
Last  year,  these  offices  provided  legal  advice 
and  represenUtion  for  more  than  1%  mUllon 
pocw  people. 
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THE  NEW  LEFT  AND  THE  OLD  LAW 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MASTUIND 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1969 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  Joining  21  other 
Members  of  this  body  in  visiting  college 
campuses  throughout  the  country.  That 
campus  tour  was  both  most  informative 
and  an  experience  which  engrained  in 
my  memory  the  depth  of  the  youth  crisis 
which  this  Nation  now  faces. 

In  the  report  which  was  presented  to 
President  Nixon  and  to  our  colleagues  we 
stated  that  we  came  away  from  our 
campus  tour  both  alarmed  and  encour- 
aged. We  were  alarmed  to  discover  that 
this  problem  is  far  deeper  and  far  more 
urgent  than  most  realize,  and  that  it  goes 
far  beyond  the  efforts  of  organized  revo- 
lutionaries. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Congressional  Record 
the  studied  and  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  legal  aspects  of  youthful  unrest  and 
violence  by  a  Georgetown  University  law 
professor,  William  A.  Stanmeyer.  Pro- 
fessor Stanmeyer  has  expressed  individ- 
ual and  professional  concern  for  this 
crisis  which  so  deeply  affects  the  very 
foundation  of  our  society,  and  which  may 
hold  the  seeds  to  its  eventual  destruc- 
tion. 

Professor  Stanmeyer  not  only  exposes 
the  difficulties  of  coping  with  the  ideo- 
logical criminal  under  the  old  law  but 
suggests  as  well  a  program  of  action  for 
bar  associations  to  follow  to  do  their 
share  in  remedying  this  legal  malaise  in 
dealing  with  the  lawbreakers  among  our 
ideologues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  this 
most  worthwhile  analysis  of  "The  New 
Left  and  the  Old  Law"  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  hope  that  they  will 
give  to  it  the  studied  consideration  it  de- 
serves : 

The  New  Left  akd  the  Old  Law 
(By  William  A.  Stanmeyer) 

The  New  Left,  that  conglomerate  merger  of 
leftists  and  activists  who  have  disrupted 
campuses  and  other  institutions,  has  de- 
veloped a  new  type  of  person — the  Ideolog- 
ical criminal — who  poses  a  threat  to  law 
and  the  values  law  protects.  The  Pled  Piper 
tune  of  the  criminal  Ideologue  will  attract 
many  well-intentioned  jroung  people  unless 
the  Bar  takes  the  Initiative  In  develop- 
ing positive  programs  to  offer  them  alterna- 
tives. 

The  arrogance  of  their  pretensions  .  .  . 
provokes  and  challenges  us  to  an  Inquiry 
Into  their  foundation.  .  .  .  With  them  defects 
In  wisdom  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  plen- 
tltude  of  force. — Edmund  Burke,  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  in  Prance. 

Were  Edmund  Burke  alive  today,  he  might 
consider  writing  an  American  sequel  to  his 
300k  on  the  French  Revolution.  For  he  would 
And  disturbing  parallels  between  the  mad 
passion  In  revolutionary  France  to  destroy 
concrete  values  in  the  name  of  abstract  free- 
doms and  the  rhetoric  and  techniques  of 
some  of  our  "New  Left".  He  would  wonder 
why  any  man  who  virtually  embodies  civility 
and  hlghmlndedness,  Oeorge  Kennan,  should 
feel  constrained  to  undertake  a  criticism  of 
attitudes  and  conduct  which  history  shows 
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nlhlllstle  and  which  even  a  decade  ago  would 
have  been  beneath  serious  consideration.^ 

But  it  may  be  that  history  does  rei>eat  It- 
self. Certain  it  is  that  what  a  decade  ago  was 
perhaps  a  chip  of  Ice  afloat  in  a  vast  ocean 
has  grown  into  a  sizable  Iceberg.  Although 
the  New  Left  represents  only  a  tiny  minority 
of  college  students  and  young  adults,*  It  is 
nonetheless  true,  as  Mr.  Kennan  writes,  that 
"tendencies  that  represent  the  obsession  of 
only  a  few  may  not  be  without  partial  ap- 
peal ...  to  many  others".  Besides,  it  is  no>t 
merely  a  matter  of  gross  numbers;  a  militant 
minority  can  override  the  wishes  of  almost 
any  disorganized  majority.' 

Some  lawyers  may  wonder  why  a  discus- 
sion of  the  rhetoric,  tactics  and  goals  of  the 
New  Left  Is  relevant  to  them.  The  link  is 
law  and  what  we  call  the  rule  of  law.  In  the 
final  analysis,  we  are  dealing  with  the  guar- 
antees and  highest  products  of  civilization 
Itself — freedom,  order  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others — and  with  an  attack — how- 
ever haphazard,  misguided  and,  one  may 
hope,  foredoomed  to  fall — on  those  ultl- 
mates.  We  lawyers  have  society  itself  as  our 
client.  We  should  attend  to  legal — and  ille- 
gal— challenges  to  that  society.  The  violent 
wing  of  the  New  Left  is  such  a  challenge. 

THE    COLUMBIA    ATTACKS    SIGNAL    A    NEW 
STRATEGY 

On  April  23-30,  1968,  student  radicals 
seized  and  occupied  five  Columbia  Univer- 
sity buildings,  barred  faculty  and  students 
from  their  offices  and  classrooms,  held  a  dean 
hostage,  made  photocopies  of  the  university 
president's  files  and  committed  uncounted 
acts  of  property  damage — at  last  triggering 
a  police  confrontation  engaging  nearly  1,000 
officers  at  a  price  of  more  than  one  hundred 
injured  persons.  For  the  nonmllitant  stu- 
dents the  aftermath  was  high  priced  as  well : 
cancellation  or  p>osti>onement  of  the  spring 
classes  for  most  of  the  school.* 

That  New  Left  leaders  welcome  this  dis- 
ruption Is  clear  from  comments  such  as  these 
from  Tom  Hayden,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  who  took 
an  active  part  In  the  Coliunbla  disorders: 

"Columbia  opened  a  new  tactical  stage  in 
the  resistance  movement  which  began  last 
fall :  from  the  overnight  occupation  of  build- 
ings to  permanent  occupation;  from  mill-Ins 
to  the  creation  of  revolutionary  committees; 
from  symbolic  civil  disobedience  to  barri- 
caded resistance.  Not  only  are  these  tactics 
already  being  duplicated  on  other  campuses, 
but  they  are  sure  to  be  surpassed  by  even 
more  militant  tactics. 

In  the  future  It  is  conceivable  that  stu- 
dents will  threaten  destruction  of  buildings 
as  a  last  deterrent  to  police  attacks.  [Other 
tactics  might  be)  raids  on  the  offices  of  pro- 
fessors doing  weapons  research." ' 

Besides  the  well-publicized  Columbia 
take-over,  students  and  other  young  adults 
have  been  busy  and  imaginative  in  their 
crusade  to  disrupt — and  "radically  trans- 
form"— society  through  purposeful  law- 
breaking.  Other  veiled  hints  from  persons 
sharing  the  New  Left's  vision  have  urged: 
arson  In  schools,"  burning  or  blowing  up  of 
Government  property ,''  dumping  and  setting 
garbarge  afire  at  subway  exits,"  promoting 
guerrilla  warfare  in  American  cities,'  tech- 
niques of  using  Molotov  cocktails  and  "ther- 
mite bombs"  1°  and  actual  sabotage." 

THE    "MOVEMENT":     WHO    AJUE    THEY? 

This  partial  litany  of  criminality  is  ad- 
duced to  show  how  serious  a  threat  Is  the 
violent  wing  of  the  New  Left  to  a  society 
and  eschews,  as  both  morally  unacceptable 
and  practically  counterproductive,  the  resort 
to  violence  to  achieve  social  change.  But  of 
Itself  the  litany  says  nothing  about  the  ori- 
gins. 61an  or  world  view  of  the  violent  left  or 
the  New  Left  in  general. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  categorize  the 
antisocial  conduct  of  the  radical  left  in  any 
one  of  the  familiar  pigeonholes.  It  Is  not  a 
collegiate  reaction  to  tasting  the  heady  wine 
of  freedom,  a  modern  equivalent  to  goldfish 
swallowing  or  spring  panty  raids.  Nor  is  its 
criminal  aspect  induced  primarily  by  protest 
against  subhuman  conditions  for  minority 
groups.  It  Is  not  a  loose  organization  of  Juve- 
niles with  perfervld,  TV-fed  imaginations 
playing  a  rough  version  of  oops  and  robbers. 
At  the  level  of  college  disruptions  like  Co- 
lumbia's, It  is  not  simply  student  dissenters 
trying  to  reform  an  archaic  and  unrepresent- 
ative decisionmaking  process.  Nor  can  the 
New  Left  be  characterized  simplistlcally  as  a 
different  amorphous.  Communist  "front" 
group:  "If  we  are  to  understand  the  New 
Left,  we  must  think  of  it  in  the  complex 
terms  In  which  it  exists.  To  write  it  off 
as  a  purely  Communist  stimulated  movement 
is  both  unfair  and  untrue.""  What,  then  is 
it? 

The  New  Left  includes  drop-outs,  stu- 
dents and  (Tisually  young)  teachers  who  are 
"alienated"  by  the  hollowness  of  affluence  as 
they  have  experienced  it;  activists  sincerely 
concerned  with  the  sluggishness  of  civil 
rights  progress;  Marxists,  existentialists, 
pacifists,  anarchists,  draft  protesters,  dis- 
senters; disciples  of  C.  Wright  Mills  (Thf 
Power  Elite)  and  Herbert  Marcuse  (One 
Dimensional  Man) .  United  In  their  hatred  of 
the  "establishment",  the  "military-industrial 
complex"  or  "corporate  liberalism",  their 
kaleidoscopic  movement  reflects  now  the 
image  of  Socrates,  now  Genghis  Khan,  some- 
times Rousseau  and,  now  and  again,  Lenin. 
In  his  book  on  the  student  left,  Mr.  Ken- 
nan aptly  called  them  "rebels  without  a 
program". 

Variegated  and  decentralized,  the  New  Left 
cannot  be  pigeonholed.  Indeed,  until  Its 
recent  propensity  toward  violence  erupted,  it 
could  not  be  subjected  to  blanket  criticism. 
Disagreement,  yes;  condemnation,  no.  Even 
now— after  Berkeley,  Colimibia  and  the 
spreading  anarchy  on  other  college  cam- 
puses— ^It  would  be  unfair  to  condemn  the 
radical  student  movement  as  a  whole  because 
of  the  violence  and  criminality  of  some.  The 
"New  Left  in  general"  and  the  "violent  New 
Left"  are  related  as  a  whole  to  one  of  its 
parts.  The  distinction  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween dissent  and  resistance." 

But  the  partisans  of  resistance — as  op- 
posed to  "mere"  dissent — are  growing  in 
numbers.  They  rationalize  their  lawlessness 
by  the  convenient  device  of  blaming  or 
questioning  the  law  itself.  Tom  Hayden  told 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  on  October  23, 
1968:  ".  .  .  The  activists  [found]  that  .  .  . 
the  channels  merely  existed  to  pacify  protest, 
that  the  police  will  be  called  to  enforce  an 
order  which,  because  it  Is  without  Justice. 
is  itself  unconstitutional."  He  added:  "Re- 
gardless of  police  violence  or  repression,  the 
movement  will  not  go  away,  but  will  accel- 
erate, using  any  tactics  that  seem  suitable  to 
stop  the  Vietnam  aggression  and  begin  the 
process  of  social  change  at  home.  As  long  as 
the  United  States  .  .  .[is]  enforcing  an  un- 
just order,  it  has  no  right — legal  or  moral — 
to  lecture  protestors  about  the  tactics  which 
we  employ."  Their  self-conscious  goal  is  to 
"build  a  movement  of  people  who  have 
broken  with  American  society  through  re- 
sistance to  authority  and  law."  " 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  PEBSON :    THE  IDEOLOGICAL 
CRIMINAL 

The  violent  New  Left,  those  who  would 
Instigate  guerrilla  warfare,  who  condone  or 
encourage  bombings  and  arson,  who  pre- 
meditate the  seizure  of  private  property  or 
forcefully  prevent  legitimate  business  or 
government  activities,  whose  heroes  are  Che, 
Mao  and  Lenin — this  violent  New  Left  is 
unique  In  American  experience.  It  produces 
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a  type  of  person  who  can  only  be  called  the 
ideological  criminal."  Lawyers,  police,  public 
officials— indeed,  all  of  us  who  realize  that 
the  values  of  a  free  society  are  Jeopardized 
by  InacUon  in  the  face  of  an  epidemic  of 
political  crimes— had  better  study  his  men- 
tality. ■  ^     , 

The  ideological  criminal  violates  the  law 
for  a  poUtlcal  purpose.  Unlike  the  traditional 
lawbreaker,  he  does  not  seek  any  Immediate 
return  for  himself.  If  he  attacks  a  bank,  say, 
the  prime  purpose  is  not  to  steal  money  for 
blmself  but  to  destroy  or  disrupt  a  symbol 
of  the  "power  structure".  If  he  holds  a  dean 
hostage,  it  Is  not  for  ransom  but  to  dis- 
comfort a  representative  of  a  despised  cog— 
the  university— in  the  "mllltary-lnduBtrlal 
complex". 

The  Ideological  criminal  seeks  maximum 
DUbllclty  for  his  actions  but  often  does  not 
care  whether  he  attains  his  aUeged  goal. 
This  doubly  untradltlonal  conduct  is  ex- 
plained by  the  ideologue's  duality  of  pvi- 
pose:  he  really  has  two  targets— the  "estab- 
lishment" and  the  unccmunltted  onlookers. 
Thus  in  most  cases  of  campus  violence,  to 
grant  his  Initial  demands  does  not  bring 
oeace.  He  simply  escalates  them  beyond  rea- 
son in  order  to  make  a  political- as  opposed 
to  academic— point.  He  hopes  to  trigger  a 
physical  "confrontation^'  that  wlU  "radical- 
ize" sympathetic  bystanders  who  are  often 
drawn  into  the  melee,  physically  Injured  or 
shaken  up,  and  so  forced  to  "take  sides  — 
against  the  "establishment",  of  course, 
which  harmed  them. 

The  Ideological  criminal  is  driven  by  a 
vision.  The  traditional  lawbreaker  has  little 
time  for  theory,  for  his  view  of  the  world 
Is  largely  circumscribed  by  his  immediate 
experience  and  structured  by  the  urgency  of 
satlsfvlng  immediate  needs.  But  the  ideo- 
loKue"  starts  with  a  theory  of  existing  social 
conditions  commits  himself  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  political  and  social  evils  (as  he  sees 
and  defines  them)  and  tacks  on,  in  his 
thinking,  the  assumption— unverified— that 
his  destructive  action  will  somehow  "bring 
about  a  better  world". 

The  Ideological  criminal  Is  part  of  the 
"movement".  UnUke  the  traditional  law- 
breaker, who  acted  as  a  loner  or  as  part  of 
smaU  gangs,  the  criminal  Ideologue  feels  a 
comradeship  with  his  fellow  missionaries  of 
a  new  order  throughout  the  country  and 
even  the  world.  The  traditional  lawbreaker 
has  Uttle  concern  for  others  of  his  class  and 
draws  sUght  comfort  from  their  successes. 
The  Ideological  criminal,  on  the  contrary, 
"does  his  thing"  only  after  calculating  the 
possible  effects  on  the  movement  as  a  whole, 
and  he  draws  strength  from  news  of  success 
a  thousand  miles  away. 

The  ideological  criminal  Is  self-righteous. 
He  asserts  that  he  follows  a  higher  law.  He 
claims  that  the  present  laws  of  society  "lack 
legitimacy",  either  because  he  had  no  hand 
in  their  passage,  as  if  every  law  from  city 
ordinances  prohibiting  spontaneous  parades 
to  the  national  draft  law  should  be  subject 
to  some  kind  of  popular  referendum,  or  be- 
cause the  law's  purpose  Is  to  "oppress"  some 
•exploited  class"  whose  plight  he  has  sud- 
denly discovered  and  bold  champion  he  now 
is.  Some  go  further  and  find  a  moral  duty 
to  violate  laws  that  support  and  express  the 
allegedly  corrupted  values  of  a  society  which 
must  be  "radically  restructured",  for  they 
■faguely  grasp  the  function  of  law  as  a  bul- 
wark of  clvUlzation:  Breach  the  wall  at 
enough  places  and  you  capture  the  city  with- 
in. Like  Moses  descending  the  mountain,  the 
ideologue  has  a  new  law  to  give.  Woe  betide 
those  recalcitrant  souls  who  woxild  contest 
his  authority  or  resist  his  mandate. 

The  Ideological  criminal  has  blind  con- 
fidence in  the  constructive  power  of  tearing 
tihlngs  down.  vHe  Is  fond  of  oxymoronlc 
phrases  like  "creative  destruction"  and  "re- 
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presslve  tblerance."  Confused  by  misunder- 
stood slogans  drawn  from  Marx  and  Lenin, 
he  romantically  opines  that  "Old  societies 
pregnant  with  the  new  can  give  birth  only 
when  violence  la  the  midwife",  or  that  "Di- 
alectical thinking  reveals  that  an  intrlnal- 
cally  evil  society  can  be  smashed  only  by 
means  which  that  society  beUeves  evil."  Less 
arcanely.  he  may  assert  that  "The  System 
U  so  bad  now  that  maybe  If  It's  destroyed 
something  good  will  take  Its  place." 

Blissfully  Ignorant  of  the  Incredible  ef- 
forts men  have  put  forth  to  build  political 
economies  that  provide  a  people  with  abun- 
dant material  goods  and  the  orderly  freedom 
with  which  to  enjoy  them,  he  blandly  spouts 
hatred  for  an  economy  that  lavishes  on  him 
more  comforts  than  earlier  societies  bestowed 
on  their  kings.  Endowed  with  a  social  con- 
science far  more  acute  than  that  of  ordinary 
mortals  and  armed  with  a  "radical  analysis" 
from  learned  texts  by  social  critics  who 
themselves  never  personally  experienced  the 
inner  workings  of  the  system  they  pillory, 
he  sallies  forth  to  "tear  down  thU  rotten 
system"— although  he  could  not  write  one 
page  on  what  will  replace  it. 

But  for  all  his  arrogance,  the  Ideological 
criminal  U  in  many  ways— If  one  prescinds 
from  his  deeds  and  such  superficialities  as 
the  way  he  usually  dresses— an  appealing 
person.  Although  not  very  wise,  he  often  is 
very  intelligent.  Although  disrespectful  of 
those  who  disagree  with  him,  he  Is  frequently 
most  generous,  even  profiigate.  in  spending 
his  time,  energy  and  very  substance  ot.  the 
causes  that  engage  him.  He  Is  committed— 
and  willing  to  "go  to  the  barricades"  to  live 
that  comnUtment.  His  long  suit  is  sincerity. 
Nonetheless,  he  is  a  threat  to  law  and  the 
values  law  protects. 

IDEOLOOICAL    CRIMINAL    DESTROYS   LAW    ANT 
VALUES 

It  is  Ironic  that  today's  criminal  Ideologue 
spent  his  nursery  days  fighting  for  "free 
speech"  But  In  the  five  years  from  Berkeley 
to  Columbia  a  bizarre  about-face  has  oc- 
curred- Today's  Ideologue,  whatever  Up  serv- 
ice he  gives  to  his  early  rhetoric,  fights 
against  free  speech.  College  teachers  must 
call  off  classes,  universities  terminate  re- 
search projects,  professors  discontinue  schol- 
arly writing,  government  officials  refuse 
speaking  engagements.  Presidential  candi- 
dates shout  down  hecklers  or  yield  the  ros- 
trum to  them— all  because  the  "protesters" 
disagree.  In  the  Ideologue's  value  scheme, 
there  Is  no  room  for  others  to  dissent  from 
his  dissent.  The  First  Amendment  protection 
of  robust,  hearty  public  discussion  Is  man- 
gled beyond  recognition;  It  becomes  a  cloak 
for  conduct  destroying  the  very  values  It 
would  protect.  In  the  name  of  "free  speech" 
we  are  all  to  remain  silent— except  the  ideo- 
logue. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  civilization 
Is or  at  least  cannot  do  without — proce- 
dural due  process.  Evidence  acquired  through 
unlawful  search,  involuntary  confessions, 
verdicts  by  nonimpartlal  Judges  and  a  hun- 
dred other  shortcuts  can  at  times  actually 
produce  a  Just  result.  But  long  ago  civilized 
men  realized  that  these  methods  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  They  knew  that  procedural 
safeguards  are  necessary  to  achieve  Justice  in 
the  long  run.  even  if  In  a  given  case  the  pro- 
cedures seem  to  block  the  rightful  result. 
They  understood  that  even  a  rightfiU  end 
does  not  legitimatize  an  unfair  means,  that 
"Insistence  upon  procedural  standards  .  . 
is  not  a  technicality",  that,  as  Justice  Fortas 
says,  "Constitutional  procedure  is  the  heart, 
conscience  and  soul  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity." They  saw  that  the  chief  distinction 
between  a  clvUlzation  and  a  Jungle  is  that 
civilization  proscribes  certain  means  to  an 
end.  This  is  as  true  for  the  political  process 
aa  it  is  for  the  legal  process. 

But  for  the  violent  New  Left,  anything 
goes.  There  is  "no  time"  to  talk;  going 
through  proper  channels  only  dissipates  the 
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energy  of  the  movement.  The  Ideologue  wants 
due  process  only  when  he  Is  arrested— other- 
wise, hU  response  to  those  who  preach  civil- 
ity Is  "Up  against  the  wall !"  " 

The  Implications  for  the  future  of  the  rule 
of  law  ought  to  be  obvious. 

The  legal  profession  has  been  unduly 
silent  in  the  face  of  an  attack  on  values 
which,  one  presumes,  it  would  foster  and  pro- 
test. Our  widespread  inaction  lias  surface 
reasons:  we  are  too  busy;  we  do  not  take  It 
seriously;  we  fail  to  see  the  extent  of  the 
problem.  But  deeper  reasons  may  be  dis- 
cerned: We  as  a  class  are  ill-equipped  Intel- 
lectually to  confront  a  movement  more 
akin  to  a  continental  European  Ideology  than 
British  empiricism. 

American  lawyers  start  with  "the  facts", 
distrust  preconceptions,  recognize  diverse 
viewpoints  and  the  complexities  of  human 
experience.  The  violent  New  Left  starts  with 
theory,  embraces  a  preconceived  and  mono- 
form  world  view,  tolerates  only  its  own  view- 
point and  simplifies  multlf  aceted  problems  to 
fit  a  Procriistean  good-bad  dichotomy.  The 
"gap"  is  not  Just  between  generations;  it  Is 
between  styles  of  thought. 

But  another  reason  Is  more  pragmatic.  We 
have  not  given  serious  thought  to  reaching 
the  New  Left  or  its  violent  offspring,  the 
ideological  criminal.  Taking  for  granted  the 
framework  of  law  as  we  And  it,  most  of  us 
have  not  formulated  a  brief  for  procedural 
due  process  that  a  dissenter  would  find  pro- 
bative. Busy  in  court  or  conference,  we  are 
worlds  away  from  the  coffee  house  and  dor- 
mitory. There  Is  a  geographical  gap  we  have 
made  Uttle  effort  to  bridge. 

Yet,  the  effort  would  pay  Immense  divi- 
dends. The  vast  majority  of  the  New  Left  are 
not— yetr— the  "ideological  criminal"  I  have 
sketched.  They  are  sensitive  young  people 
who  and  the  faceless  "establishment"  cold 
and  unresponsive.  Unlike  their  hardened 
leaders,  they  still  scruple  at  violence;  but 
they  are  beginning  to  Usten  to  the  Ideologues 
because  no  one  else  U  talking  or  listening  to 
them.  Even  so.  if  the  Bar  will  devise  appro- 
priate programs,  it  may  yet  transport  most 
of  them  down  from  their  academic  moun- 
talntops  to  the  workaday  market  place  be- 
low, whpre  idealism  and  experience  can  tem- 
per each  other. 

The  prerequisites  for  an  effective  Bar  pro- 
eram  arc  a  conviction  of  the  urgent  need  to 
separate  the  mass  of  students  from  their  Pled 
Piper  leaders,  sufficient  information  as  a  basis 
for  specific  programs  and  a  co-ordinating  au- 
thority. The  following  outline  Is  one  sug- 
gested" approach. 

Each  bar  association  should  establish  a 
standing  committee  on  law  and  social 
change  with  a  pari;  or  full-time  ex^utlve 
director,  adequate  clerical  staff  and  sufficient 
resources  to  undertake: 

A  speakers'  bureau,  which  on  Its  own  Ini- 
tiative will  seek  opportunities  for  attorneys 
and  businessmen  to  "go  where  the  action 
Is"  the  campuses,  to  debate  radical  leaders. 
Join  in  panel  discussions  on  social  problems, 
lecture  classes  on  due  process  and  the  Judi- 
cial system's  pursuit  of  Justice  and  contln- 
ulng  self-reform,  and  speak  with  and  listen 
to  the  students  even  in  dormitory  bull 
sessions; 

Training  institutes  for  high  school  teach- 
ers preferably  accredited  and  promoted  by 
local  boards  of  education,  offered  at  night  or 
in  summer  school,  dealing  with  the  forego- 
ing topics  as  well  as  the  mentality  of  the 
New  Left  and  what  Is  accurate  and  what 
false  m  its  "analysis"  of  society's  problems; 
Publications  on  these  themes.  In  paper- 
back, distributed  to  the  legal  and  academic 
communities,  including  reprinted  articles 
and  speeches,  original  essays  and  book  re- 
views- also  newsletters,  digesting  New  Left 
exneriences  and  tactics,  relevant  court  cases 
and  positive  efforts  by  the  Bar  and  business 
to  improve  the  system  wherever  radical 
complalnto  have  merit  and  to  expose  radical 
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ignorance  and  barbarities  wherever  these 
occur; 

Public  symposia,  clty-wlde,  composed  of 
both  radical  and  nonradical  students,  busi- 
nessmen and  lawyers,  well  covered  by  press 
and  TV,  to  discuss  the  relation  of  law  and 
social  problems  and  to  explore  the  meaning 
of  violent  social  change,  dissent  and  the 
tactics  and  solutions  of  the  New  Left; 

Meetings  of  members  of  the  Bar,  business- 
men and  college  newspaper  editors  to  seek 
more  effective  ways  of  communicating  with 
students  and  to  learn,  flrst-hand,  their 
views;  " 

A  basic  textbook  on  the  rule  of  law,  done 
by  experts,  aided  by  professional  writers  and 
Illustrators  to  make  It  readable,  distributed 
to  high  school  civics  and  social  studies 
teachers  and  instructors  of  college  under- 
graduates; 

A  movie  on  the  rule  of  law  theme,  with 
concrete  examples  of  what  happens  to  so- 
cieties, such  as  Hitler's  Germany  or  Stalin's 
Russia,  which  carry  to  a  logical  conclusion 
the  false  premise  that  guides  the  revolu- 
tionary New  Left  leaders; 

Mixed  professional  oommltteee,  such  as 
combinations  of  lawyers,  businessmen,  uni- 
versity professors  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, to  meet  at  least  monthly  for  lunch 
or  dtiiner,  he&r  a  talk  and  discuss  the  mean- 
ing 6fthe  New  Left  to  their  profession  and 
what  to  do  about  It; 

A  research  team  to  draft  policy  guidelines 
to  expose  the  difference  between  dissent  and 
resistance  and  perhaps  recommend  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  controlling  the  violence  In  the 
New  Left: 

A  similar  research  team  to  explore  and 
publicize  the  more  esoteric  legal  and  social 
policy  questions  to  which  New  Left  activi- 
ties have  given  rise.  How  does  a  criminal 
code  handle  the  "ideological  criminal "?  Can 
It?  How  do  we  ■•rehabilitate"  him?  What  are 
the  enforceable  contractual  rights  of  the 
nonradical  student  against  a  university 
which  chooses  not  to  repulse  violent  radicals 
who  close  the  school? 

A  creative  programs  board  to  seek  other 
inventive  methods  to  split  off  the  ideoiog^ies 
from  their  misled  followers.  It  will  propose 
new  ideas  to  Interested  parties.  When  some- 
one undertakes  a  new  project  in  pilot  form. 
It  will  Inform  them  of  Its  progress.  Espe- 
cially needed  are  Ideas  on  how  to  bring  stu- 
dents into  living  contact  with  societal  Insti- 
tutions they  attack  from  without  but  have 
never  really  experienced  from  within.  For 
instance,  corporate  life  certainly  is  not  all 
roses,  but  now  students,  as  outsiders,  hear 
only  about  the  thorns. 

A  typical  partial  solution  deserving  trial 
is  the  "dlssenter-in-residence".  Companies 
Invite  students  to  spend  their  junior  year, 
summer  vacation  or  at  least  a  few  weeks  as 
apprentices  within  as  many  departments  as 
possible  to  experience  corporate  problems, 
to  watch  as  much  decision-making  as  feasi- 
ble and  ask  as  many  critical  questions  as 
they  wish.  The  experience  dilutes  the  heady 
wine  of  theory  with  ice-cold  draughts  of 
fact." 

The  nonradical  students  are  closest  to  the 
problem  of  campus  violence  and  most  af- 
fected by  it,  yet  they  are  rarely  interviewed. 
To  draw  out  their  views  on  both  society's 
problems  and  the  violent  leftists,  the  creative 
programs  board  might  consider  such  meth- 
ods as  essay  contests  and  radio  or  TV  panel 
discussions  Involving  them. 

This  variety  of  suggestions  shows  that 
ideas  are  not  lacking  for  lawyers  who  wish 
to  help  protect  basic  political  and  legal 
values  from  the  violent  New  Left.  It  is  now 
a  question  of  will. 

Nothing  in  this  article  should  be  taken 
as  a  blanket  defense  of  the  status  quo  or  a 
denial  that  many  American  Institutions  have 
not  come  to  grips  with  pressing  social  prob- 
lems. Nor  do  I  assert  that  we  who  occupy 
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leadership  posltlona  have  nothing  to  leun 

from  our  student  critics. 

But  while  accepting  dissent,  we  must  take 
a  stand  against  "resistance".  Some  methods 
of  expressing  "dissent"  are  criminal  anarchy 
and  cannot  be  toleratetl  In  a  civilized  society. 
However  cosmic  the  evil  that  is  the  pretext 
for  violence,  violent  shortcuts  only  worsen 
the  problem  they  purport  to  solve  and  crush 
in  a  moment  the  values  men  struggled  a  life- 
time to  create.  These  truths  the  violent  New 
Left  cannot — or  will  not — understand. 

We  must  separate  the  violent  ideologues 
from  the  misguided  followers  and  deflect  the 
students  of  good  will  into  more  poeltlve  out- 
lets for  their  energies.  They  miiat  discover 
the  alternatives  to  destruction.  The  violent 
New  Left  is  a  phenomenon  traditional  law 
enforcement  methods  alone  cannot  contain. 
Although  police,  courts  and  Jails  may  pre- 
vent anarchy,  they  do  not  win  other  the 
anarchist's  followers.  Maintenance  of  public 
order  is  a  necessary  first  step,  but  It  is  ulti- 
mately Insufficient  unless  someone  initiates 
energetic  programs  by  leadership  groups  to 
channel  the  left's  exploelveness  into  produc- 
tive outlets  and  open  student  minds  to  the 
vital  necessity  of  political  due  process. 

This  is — or  should  be — where  the  legal 
profession  comes  in. 
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AN  HONOR  HARD  EARNED 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 21, 1969,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Bob  Dole,  was  the  recipient  of  a 
high  honor  from  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  for  his  dedication  to  helping  the 
handicapped.  Senator  Dole,  a  former 
colleague  of  ours  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, long  has  been  identified  with 
programs  aimed  at  improving  life  for 
the  handicapped. 

In  his  maiden  speech  in  the  Senate 
early  this  year.  Senator  Dole  called  for 
the  creation  of  the  White  House  Tfcsk 
Force  for  the  Handicapped  which  was 
warmly  embraced  and  implemented  by 
President  Nixon. 

The  Topeka,  Kans.,  Daily  Capital  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  lauding 
Senator  Dole  for  the  award  which  he  has 
deservedly  received  as  well  as  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  editorial: 
An  Honor  Hard  Earned 

The  award  couldn't  have  gone  to  man  de- 
serving it  more. 

So  it  was  that  Sen.  Bob  Dole's  friends  were 
pleased  that  the  National  Easter  Seal  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  conferred 
its  top  award  on  him. 

For  years  the  Kansas  senator  has,  as  the 
society  expressed  it,  displayed  concern  and 
helped  the  handicapped  as  "exemplified  by 
hls  efforts  in  interpreting  the  needs  of  these 
people  and  the  tremendous  contributions 
they  can  make." 

It  was  of  them  he  was  thinking  when  he 
made  his  first  major  speech  in  the  Senate, 
for  he  voiced  a  plea  for  the  appointment  of 
a  White  House  task  force  for  the  handi- 
capped. Heeding  this.  President  Nixon  last 
month  appointed  such  a  task  force. 

In  many  other  ways  Dole  has  been  a  friend 
of  the  physically  handicapped. 

What  some  of  his  constituents  might  not 
know  is  that  Dole  himself  suffers  from  a 
physical  handicap,  one  that  was  war-In- 
flicted. As  an  Infantry  platoon  leader  In  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  serving  In  Italy  dur- 
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init  world  war  n.  Dole  twice  was  wounded 
ftSl  twice  decorated  for  heroic  achievement. 
He  spent  39  long  months  in  hoeplUU  as  a 
result  of  wounds  received  April  14,  1946. 

Never  has  Dole  attempted  to  capitalize  per- 
gonaUy  on  his  disability,  as  some  politicians 
might  do.  It  is  "only  when  he  offers  his  left 
hand  to  shake  that  those  meeting  or  greeting 
him  realize  that  he  has  little  use  of  his  right 

Because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
travails  the  handicapped  suffer.  Dole  works 
m  their  behalf.  He  is  a  fine  example  of  rising 
above  a  disability  through  sheer  grit  and 
ability. 


TAPT  RELEASES  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS— SOME  20.000  FIRST  DIS- 
TRICT CONSTITUENTS  RE- 
SPONDED 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  September 
of  this  year  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
the  residents  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict asking  for  their  views  on  a  number 
of  issues  that  face  the  91st  Congress. 

Over  20,000  of  my  constituents  took 
the  time  to  reply. 

While  I  may  not  be  in  agreement  with 
the  majority  on  every  question,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  results  are  most  In- 
teresting and  Informative  and  I  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Qxixstionkaibb 

FORXION    affairs 

[Answers  in  percent] 

1.  Which  statement  most  accurately  de- 
Bcribea  your  sentiments  regarding  a  Viet 
Nam  settlement? 

(a)  The  VB.  should  apply  whatever  mUl- 
tary  pressxire  necessary  to  end  the  fighting 
and  assure  a  stable  and  secure  non-com- 
munist government — 33. 

(b)  The  U.S.  should  begin  at  once  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  American  troops  to  be 
carried  out  regardless  of  the  progress  of  the 
war — 18. 

(c)  The  VS.  should  continue  the  policy 
of  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  begun  In 
June,  1969,  relating  it  to  the  war's  progress 
and  peace  negotiations — 36. 

(d)  The  UJ3.  should  try  to  force  a  coaUtlon 
government  with  the  Communists  and  then 
withdraw — 3. 

(e)  (Other  please  specify)— 5. 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  U.S.  has  a  global  re- 
sponsibility to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism by  "wars  of  liberation"? 

No 0* 

3.  Should  the  TTJB.  place  a  high  priority  on 
improving  Its  relations  with  Latin  American 
countries,  even  if  it  requires  a  significant 
increase  in  spending  for  economic  assist- 
ance or  granting  favored  trade  status? 

Yes ^ 

No 36 

4.  Should  the  United  States  negotiate  an 
arms-control  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Yes * 

No as 

DEFENSE 

5.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  United  States 
spent  approximately  $80  billion  on  defense. 
When  the  Vietnam  war  ends,  do  you  believe 
anrmni  defense  spending  should  be  limited 
to: 
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/. »  ^n  tn  kso  hiiiion                           -  28  17.  Should  advertising  of  cigarettes  be  con- 

[l\  1*50  to  wS  billion::::::::::::::::  lO  troued  or  prohibited  by  the  FWral  govem- 

(c)  $60  to  $70  billion 6  ment? 

(d)  no  arbitrary  limitation 8*     Yes ** 

(e)  (Other,  please  specify) 18     uq ---    54 

6.  Do  you  beUeve  the  U.S.  should  go  ahead  jg  ^;^ich  statement  most  accurately  de- 
wlth  installation  of  the  Safeguard  Defensive  gcribes  your  sentlmenU  regarding  the  future 
Missile    System    as    proposed    by    President     ^j  ^jj^  space  program: 

Nixon?  (a)  The  U.S.  should  continue  to  spend  at 

_  63      the  present  rate  of  $4  billion  a  year  In  order 

Yes ^,j     ^  continue  its  space  program  at  the  present 

No jpj^^  Qj.  jaster — 41%. 

THE  COST  OF  uvDJO  ^j,)   Spending  should  be  cut  up  to  50%  for 

7.  Should  Congress  set  a  celling  on  interest  the  next  few  years,  permitting  fewer  manned 
yates?  moon   fiights   and    unmanned   probes   into 

go  deeper  space — 53%. 

Yes 28  19.  Should    the    Federal    government    In- 

No crease  spending  and  impose  user  taxes  to  im- 

8.  If  infiation  continues  to  increase,  should  prove  the  nation's  Air  Traffic  Control  System 
wage  and  price  controls  be  imposed?  and  other  air  safety  precautions? 

Yes  69      Yes C - 82 

No .:::::: — —    23  no » 

TAXES  ^_^^_^^^^^^ 

9.  Should  the  oil  and  mineral  depletion 
allowances:  ^^g  PRESENTATION  "60  MINUTES" 

(a)  Be  eliminated 23  PROMPTS      LETTER      PROM      15- 

(b)  Be  substantiaUy  reduced 44  YEAR-OLD  "^ 

(c)  Be  retained  at  present  levels 21  

10.  Should    charitable    and    educational  urM    Will  I  AM    /'Ml  I  ^   PI  AY 
foundations  lose  their  tax-exempt  status?               HUW.   WILLIABl^  ^^OILL^    UUtl 

^»  or  MISSOURI 

Yes  - *'  

No  :::::: -         **'  INTHEHOUSEOFREPRESENTA'nVES 

11.  Should  religious  institutions  lose  their  Monday,  December  1,  1969 
tax-exempt  status?  j^jj.    cLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
Yes  — *9  celved  a  letter  from  a  constituent  which 

No  .:::: **  deserves  the  attention  of  this  body.  Mr. 

CAMPUS  DISORDERS  STUDENTS  AND  THE  DRAFT  Marvln  L.  Madeson  enclosed  a  copy  of 

12   Should  the  'present  Selective  Service  a    letter    written    by    his     15-year-old 

System  be—  daughter  addressed  to  broadcasters  who 

/,„,..,                                    13  participated  in  the  CBS  presentation, 

(a)  Retained  as  is "  T.f,n  Tur4niit.PR  " 

(b)  Amended  by  a  form  of  a  lottery  sys-  ouMinutes.  t»,,w^^«„«. 
stem  as  suggested  by  President  The  recent  speeches  of  Vice  President 
Nuon - —    **  Agnew   have   brought  forth  comments 

(c)  Replaced  by  a  volunteer  aimed  trota.  all  segments  of  society.  Because  of 
service - 80    my  interest  and  concern,  I  have  followed 

(d)  (Other,  please  specify) *     the  arguments  closely.  And,  yet,  these  let- 

13.  Should  FMeral  dollars  be  denied—  ters  from  the  Madeson  family  have  cap- 

(a)  CoUeges  and  universities  which  fall  to     tured  my  attention  and  moved  me  to 

punish  or  expel  studenta  who  cause  campus  conunend  them  to  the  attention  of  my 

disorders?  colleagues. 

Yes        _ :.    64        Marianne  Madeson   and  her   father 

No  .::::::::::::::: 17  have  gra^jed  the  issue  and  their  letters 

ib\  The  studenta  who  partidpata  In  the  articulate  the  sincere  and  conscientious 

caSus^^e«?  P"*''^P''"  toterests  of  American  citizens-particu- 

•^  „  larly  of  youth— for  the  future  of  our 

'''«• r^  country.  Those  who  may  be  tempted  to 

^° condemn  the  younger  generation  for  ir- 

(c)  The  studenta  punished  by  the  coUeges  responsible  and  unfounded  views  should 

or  unlverslUes  for  participation  In  campus  ^      ^  ^^^  better  the  youth  of  our  Na- 

dlBorders.  at  the  discretion  of  the  InsUtu-  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^   ^^^^  q,   ^^ 

"°'*'  country— in  young  people  like  Marianne. 

Yes 61  .pjjg  letters  follow: 

No '■'  November  26, 1969. 

jv    /^^i.„  ^t^^  „^j^t^\  ^««.\  Dear   Conohessmai*   Clat:    The   enclosed 

^d)   (Other,  please  specify)  (8%).  lettwTfrom  my  15-year-old  daughter  Mart- 

issues  of  the  DAT  anne,  in  response  to  last  night's  CBS  talevl- 

14.  Should    the    Federal    government    do  gion  "60  Minutes",  expresses  more  eloquently 

more  to  control  pornography?  than  I  can,  our  entire  family's  deep  commlt- 

„  ment  to  free  speech  and  press  in  the  face  of 
Yes ^  Government  coercion  and  implied  censor- 
No  *~  ship.   It   expresses   also  the   c^tlmlsm   and 

_^     .J    ...w      »^„.i    _».,^»..n<'    «♦.  idealism  of  youth,  which  Is  in  the  final  anal- 

16.  Should   the   Federal   government   at-  J"'""      .  '        .           country  and  of  the 

tempt  to  Umxjse  standards  of  decency  on  the  ysls  the  h<^  oi  our  counvry   «iiu  oi    uxw 

movie   industry   by   ConsUtuUonal   amend-     '^"''- gi^^„i_  ^^^^ 

ment  U  necessary?  '  Masvaim  L.  Madeson. 

Yes W  

No *''  November  26, 1969. 

..  T,  _  ,^«i-«  n^^^  Dear  Sirs:  Not  only  was  your  presentation 

16.  Should  the  present  Post  0»=e  D^pwt-  ^  iiormattve  and  refresh- 

ment  be  replaced  by  a  self-sustaining  pubUc  ^^^^^  y^  waTalso  exdtlng  and  real!  Walter 

corporation?  Cro'nklte's  performance  was   brilliant.  The 

.^„                                                               08  format  of  the  whole  show  was  beautiful.  I 

No ^  support  and  applaud  yout  But  I  oJtMys 
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have— I  only  hope  that  the  "Silent  Majority" 
opened  themselves  up  and  listened  to  you.  I 
hope  that  they  watched,  understood,  and  be- 
lieved the  facts  you  presented  .  .  .  and  not 
Just  what  they  wanted  to  believe. 

Please !  Fulfill  your  obligation  to  the  people 
to  report  the  facts  as  well  as  the  substance — 
good  and  bad,  that  we  must  know  In  order 
to  be  aware  of  our  problems.  I  have  found 
that  the  news  has  caused  me  to  be  moved 
to  action  ...  I  am  In  the  midst  of  doing  my 
part  to  change  this  country  for  the  better! 
Writing  to  you  Is  a  part  of  my  action — never 
again  will  I  let  issues  go  by  without  speak- 
ing out!  I  will  not  let  my  country  die  gradu- 
ally and  Silently'.  I  must  never  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  "Silent  Majority!" 

Congratulations  on  a  terrific  Job  I 

Marianne  Madkson. 

St.  liOtns,  Mo. 


E.  M.  (TED)  DEALEY— THE  NEWS  OP 
TEXAS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

....  or   TEXAS 

-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1369 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
knew  what  E.  M.  stood  for — he  was  al- 
ways called  "Ted"  Dealey.  You  may  say 
the  country  lost  a  good  man,  but  what  we 
really  mean  is  Texas  lost  one  of  her 
finest  sons.  Because  Ted  Dealey  was  all 
Tgxslh. 

For  many,  many  years  he  has  carried 
on  the  great  Dealey  tradition  as  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  This  is  the 
paper  that  proudly  has  in  its  masthead, 
"The  News,  oldest  business  institution  in 
Texas,  was  established  in  1842  whUe 
Texas  was  a  Republic." 

We  knew  Mr.  Ted  well  by  such  quotes 
as.  "We  must  be  firm  in  what  we  think, 
even  if  it  means  marching  against  the 
crowd."  "The  job  of  journalism  is  to  help 
save  the  world  every  morning." 

Ted  Dealey  was  a  man  who  believed 
strongly  in  freedom  and  government  by 
the  people.  In  Texas,  where  the  easy  way 
is  to  endorse  a  Democrat,  he  would  often- 
times stand  up  for  a  RepubUcan.  He 
could  go  with  either  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican, parties  never  mattered  to  him, 
but  where  you  stand  is  what  counted. 

The  News  has  a  strong  voice  in  Texas. 
And,  may  his  courage  and  spirit  continue 
to  be  expressed  in  the  tradition  of  the 
editorial  of  November  28,  1969.  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News: 

E.  M.  (Tkd)  Dealbt 
Ted  Dealey,  a  newspaperman's  newspaper- 
man, was  totally  dedicated  to  those  who  sit 
down  at  a  typewriter  to  report  and  interpret 
the  news.  No  calling,  he  felt,  was  more  im- 
portant or  honorable.  And  when  he,  himself, 
took  pen  in  hand,  his  output  was  far  and 
away  beyond,  the  topmost  reach  of  most 
competitors. 

The  world  of  Journalism  will  mourn  his 
sudden  death  at  77 — but  the  loss  will  be 
particxilarly  sad  and  poignantly  personal  to 
thoee  in  the  news  and  editorial  rooms  whom 
he  held  In  the  highest  esteem  and  to  whom 
he  pledged  constant  and  steadfast  support. 
Mr  Dealey  lived  and  labored  at  The  Dallas 
News  for  54  years.  His  was  the  fifth  genera- 
tion of  his  mother's  people  in  the  profession. 
His  father,  the  late  G.  B.  Dealey,  established 
The  News  in  DaUas  on  Oct.  1,  1885.  When  hU 
father  became  board  chairman  in  1940,  the 
son,  Ted,  became  president.  Later  he  became 
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board  chairman  and  publisher,  and  when  he 
died  Wednesday  evening  he  was  publisher 
emeritus.  His  son,  Joe,  is  now  president. 

But  Ted  Dealey's  heart  was  never  really  In 
the  beauty  and  serene  comfort  of  the  execu- 
tive suite;  it  remained,  to  the  last  beat,  on 
every  news  and  editorial  desk.  When  he  be- 
came publisher,  this  memo  came  from  his 
office  to  the  editorial  department:  "There 
will  be  no  change  in  policy,  unless  it  la  to 
express  what  we  believe  with  more  vigor  and 
clarity.  We  must  be  firm  in  what  we  think, 
even  if  it  means  marching  against  the  crowd. 
We  cannot  bend  with  the  changing  winds — 
or,  like  a  weak  limb,  we  will  break  and  faU 
to  the  ground,  never  to  rise  agtain." 

The  News,  he  felt  deeply,  must  Uve  up  to 
its  beliefs;  and  in  the  proportion  that  it  does 
so,  it  serves  Dallas,  Texas  and  America  as 
they  deserve  to  be  served  by  a  newspaper. 

He  once  said  that  It  was  the  Job  of  Journal- 
ism to  help  save  the  world  every  morning, 
even  if  it  becomes  unsaved  by  nightfall. 

Mr.  Dealey's  tastes  and  civic  contributions 
were  varied.  He  personally  led  the  drive  to 
make  the  city  zoo  in  MarsaUs  Park  one  of 
America's  finest.  Thirty  years  ago,  his  vision 
Inspired  the  start  of  a  flourishing  newsprint 
Industry  In  East  Texas.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Citizens  Council,  that  dy- 
namic DaUas  generator  of  leadership  which 
helps  move  the'rommunity  to  higher  things. 
The  Dallas  Zoological  Society,  the  Texas 
Research  Foundation  at  Renner,  the  South- 
western Diabetic  Foundation  at  GainesvlUe, 
humane  societies  which  shelter  helpless  ani- 
mals— these  were  among  the  diverse  activi- 
ties to  which  he  gave  special  help  and  guid- 
ance. 

But  this  Institution,  The  News,  had  top 
priority  in  his  life.  A  man  of  strong  and  un- 
shakable convictions — and  with  the  courage 
even  if  It  meant  national  controversy  to  ex- 
press them— Ted  Dealey  led  The  News'  fa- 
mous crusade  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
the  1920s  and  against  corruption  at  the  Dal- 
las courthouse  In  the  1940s.  "Go  get  "em,"  he 
told  editors  in  the  latter  fight.  "That's  what 
we're  here  for— to  fight  for  the  right,  as  we 
see  it.  If  we  are  wrong,  the  people  will  let  us 
know  it.  If  we're  right,  they  wUl  be  the  better 
for  it." 

That  was  the  way  he  felt  and  lived.  And 
any  newspaperman  who  didn't  feel  that  way, 
he  said,  should  cover  his  typewriter  and  go 
elsewhere. 

In  the  vigorous  pressures  and  competition 
of  this  Industry,  his  lasting  contribution  will 
be  a  persistently  firm  Insistence  that  the 
news  and  editorial  columns  be  supreme  and 
that  the  printed  word  be  guided  by  righteous 
conviction,  courage  and  integrity. 
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I  have  therefore  sponsored  a  measure 
that  would  subtract  education  costs  from 
the  tax  liability  of  individuals  paying  for 
an  education  at  a  recognized  college, 
graduate  school,  vocational  school  or 
business  school.  A  maximum  of  $325 
would  be  deducted  directly  from  taxes, 
with  the  tax  credit  beginning  to  phase 
out  when  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income  went  above  $15,000.  The  credit 
would  not  be  applicable  to  persons  earn- 
ing over  $25,000  in  adjusted  income  un- 
less supporting  more  than  one  student. 
Eligible  individuals  financing  more  than 
a  single  student  could  receive  a  credit  of 
up  to  $325  for  each  child  in  school. 

The  benefit  to  the  Nation  of  adequately 
educating  young  people  is  unquestioned; 
the  cost  to  the  country  were  it  to  lack 
skilled  or  educated  personnel  is  impos- 
sible to  reckon.  Obviously,  a  scarcity  of 
trained  persons  to  fill  important  jobs 
would  seriously  liinder  a  nation  as  tech- 
nological as  our  Nation  has  become.  It 
can  only  prove  beneficial  in  the  long  run 
to  help  our  citizens  bear  the  enormous . 
cost  of  educating  their  children. 

The  measure  I  have  proposed  would 
benefit  the  lower-  and  middle-income 
groups,  who  are  struggling  to  pwiy  their 
bills,  buy  their  homes,  and  educate  their 
children.  Tax  relief  would  seem  to  be  a 
logical  way  to  provide  these  hard-pressed 
citizens  with  some  needed  assistance. 


MINISH  BILL  WOULD  PROVIDE  TAX 
AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
TUmON 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

■    OP   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Sen- 
ate considers  tax  reform,  it  is  suitable  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
financial  problems  encountered  by  indi- 
viduals supporting  a  child  or  children 
through  college.  These  persons  have  long 
suffered  under  the  heavy  burden  of  pro- 
viding their  offspring  with  an  education 
that  was  both  expensive  and  not  brief  in 
duration.  The  majority  are  low-  or  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers,  and  they  find  it 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  They  must 
pay  top  dollar  for  tuition  costs,  since 
their  expense  is  not  mitigated  by  tax  de- 
ductions or  tax  credits. 


POLLUTION    AND    POLITICS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  just  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  an  outstanding  address  made  to 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  by 
the  able  speaker  of  the  California  As- 
sembly, the  Honorable  Robert  Monagan. 
The  speech,  entitled  "Pollution  and 
Politics"  exemplifies  as  well  as  any  single 
event  could,  the  growing  national  con- 
cern over  our  environment.  It  exempli- 
fies, further,  that  this  concern  is  not 
limited  by  partisan  considerations.  Mr. 
Monagan  is  a  Republican  leader  of  great 
ability,  the  speaker  of  a  Republican  con- 
trolled assembly,  in  a  State  with  a  Re- 
publican administration.  Yet.  as  he  says 
in  his  addiess.  "concern  for  environ- 
mental issues  is  joining  together  those 
whose  views  on  other  matters  diverge 
sharply." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  is- 
sue of  enviroimiental  pollution  has 
forced  politicians  of  all  stripes  to  become 
problem  solvers  rather  than  ideological 
partisans.  We  cannot  denounce  pollution 
as  a  creature  of  the  Devil  and  hope  it 
will  disappear.  We  have  all  helped  to 
create  it.  We  must  all  join  in  providing 
the  solution.  In  so  doing  we  may  find 
that  many  changes  are  required  in  our 
way  of  life.  If  we  are  successful  we  may 
find  that  we  have  evolved  a  new  way  of 
life  that  is  far  superior  to  the  style  of 
today. 

Speaker  Monagan  stresses  the  need  for 
a  California  environmental  plan,  to  in- 
clude a  statewide  land-use  policy,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  wpoint  an 


assembly  committee  to  oversee  the  total 
environment.  He  proposes  a  unified  en- 
vironmental budget,  with  aU  State 
money  and  Federal  grants  administered 
on  a  coordinated  basis  in  accordance 
with  a  comprehensive  environmental 
plan.  He  announces  his  support  for  end- 
mg  the  "highways  only"  limitation  on  use 
of  gas  tax  revenues,  both  State  and  Fed- 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
excellent  address  and  to  give  thought  to 
how  we  can,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  co- 
operation, begin  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
preserving  our  environmental  heritage. 

The  address  follows: 


Pollution  and  Politics 
(Address  by  Assembly  Speaker  Bob  Monagan) 
An  invitation  to  address  the  Common- 
wealth Club  is  coveted  by  men  in  public 
life.  It  is,  without  question,  a  great  per- 
sonal honor.  But  beyond  that,  it  is  a  rare 
opportunity  to  address  one  of  the  world's 
most  distinguished  forums — to  speak  direct- 
ly to  men  who  share  a  deep  concern  about 
the  problems  which  confront  our  society  and 
who  possess  the  substance  and  determina- 
tion to  alleviate  them. 

I  want  to  consider  with  you  today  the  sub- 
ject of  pollution  and  politics.  Let  me  be- 
gin with  the  politics.  The  Legislature  this 
year  underwent  what  we  might  call  the 
trauma  of  transition.  Republicans  won  con- 
trol of  the  Assembly  last  fall  by  a  single 
vote,  and  this  delicate  majority  was  threat- 
ened twice:  first  by  a  resignation  and  then 
by  a  tragic  death.  As  a  result,  we  had  to 
face  the  uncertainty  of  two  special  election 
campaigns  in  mid-session. 

In  the  Senate  things  were  often  even  more 
chaotic.  A  shift  from  Democratic  to  Repub- 
lican leadership  occurred  during  the  always 
frantic  second  half  of  the  session. 

These  transition  pains  no  doubt  had  some 
effect  upon  legislative  output  this  year  and 
many  people  might  have  expected  our  out- 
put to  be  insignificant  and  filled  with  par- 
tisan wrangling.  Yet,  when  we  totaled  our 
accomplishments  for  1969  at  the  session's 
end.  we  found  to  our  surprise  that  we  had 
achieved  a  substantial  impact  in  a  brand 
new  area  of  concern.  Out  of  nowhere,  like 
a  meteor  flaming  across  a  clear  sky,  an  is- 
sue called  pollution  struck  the  Legislature 
and  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  new  prob- 
lems. 

I  define  pollution  as  man's  seemingly  in- 
cessant drive  to  diminish  or  even  destroy  the 
natural  elements  which  sustain  life  and 
make  it  pleasurable.  It  is  an  old  problem  but 
it  now  shrieks  with  new  urgency. 

The  urgency  we  felt  in  1969  will  be  nothing 
like  what  we  are  going  to  feel  in  1970. 1  think 
some  people  will  be  surprised  by  the  extent 
of  legislative  activity  in  this  field,  particular- 
ly when  you  consider  that  next  year  we  face, 
in  addition  to  a  closely  divided  Legislature, 
the  most  important  state  election  in  a  dec- 
ade. 1970  is  our  reapportionment  election. 
It  wiU  decide  which  party  controls  Oallfomla 
through  the  next  decade. 

An  election  year  session  has  traditionally 
been  less  productive  than  an  off-year  session. 
It  can  become  bitterly  partisan.  It  can 
become  overly  cautious  in  addressing  issues. 
But  I  don't  think  we'll  see  that  in  the  1970 
session.  The  pollution  Issue  is  so  marked, 
and  both  parties  are  so  aware  of  the  public's 
concern,  that  we  may  see  a  big  poUtlcal  con- 
test develop  over  who  is  most  concerned 
about  pollution,  and  who  can  come  up  with 
the  best  programs  to  aUeviate  it.  Environ- 
mental control — our  only  means  of  dealing 
effectively  with  pollution— has  long  been 
treated  as  a  secondary  political  Issue.  Next 
year  It  will  likely  be  one  of  the  two  or  three 
paramount  issues  of  the  campaign. 
Some  peope  might  ask  why  we  should  im- 


mediately concern  ourselves  with  the  envi- 
ronment when  the  crises  of  war,  civil  violence, 
Infiation  and  social  distress  loom  so  large. 
The  answer  is  that  environmental  forces  in- 
flame economic  and  social  problems.  I  feel 
there  is  a  connecting  line  between  smog  and 
noise,  and  endless  concrete  and  the  feeUngs 
of  alienation  and  discouragement  we  find  so 
prevalent  today. 

We  have  needlessly  dipped  into  a  treasury 
of  pure  air,  clear  waters  and  unspoiled  land. 
And  only  now  do  most  of  us  begin  to  realize 
how  truly  careless  we  have  been. 

Some  say  it  was  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill 
that  shocked  an  apathetic  public  Into  recog- 
nizing the  threats  to  our  environment.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  catastrophe 
had  a  major  Impact,  but  It  was  only  an 
immediate  cause. 

No  Santa  Barbara  does  not  fully  explain 
the  new  prominence  of  the  environmental 
issue.  It  arises  from  dismay  over  the  polluted 
air  that  sears  the  eyes  and  burns  the  throat; 
over  polluted  waters  to  be  foimd  in  or  near 
every  community;  over  freeways  that  cut 
through  our  open  space  to  feed  more  smoke 
and  congestion  Into  our  urban  cores. 

We  are  told  that  emphysema  in  Califor- 
nia—a little  known  disease  two  decades  ago— 
is  running  at  epidemic  proportions  as  we 
take  breath  after  breath  of  poisoned  air.  Did 
you  know  that  each  year  another  10,000 
people  pack  their  belongings  and  leave  the 
smog-filled  Los  Angeles  Basin  on  the  advice 
of  their  physicians? 

Little  wonder  they  go,  when  you  realize 
that  13,000  tons  of  air  pollutants— picture 
13,000  tons— descend  dally  on  Los  Angeles 
County  We  can  take  some  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  tonnage  of  filth  In  the  air  is 
declining  as  smog  devices  come  Into  more 
common  use.  But  the  decUne  remains  negli- 
gible compared  to  the  problem.  This  year 
some  nine  billion  pounds  of  smog  wiU  hover 
over  Los  Angeles.  That's  almost  a  ton  of  pol- 
lutant for  every  Los  Angeles,  man.  woman 

and  child.  t,.„ii„ 

Biologists  say  that  thousands  may  actually 
choke  to  death  in  the  Long  Beach  area  by 
the  middle  1970's  If  drastic  steps  are  not 
taken.  Here  in  San  Francisco,  last  month  saw 
this  city's  combined  pollutant  index  climb  to 
a  record-breaking  reading  of  121,  compared 
to  an  average  day  reading  of  30. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  that  our  at- 
mosphere is  not  infinite.  We  can  run  short 
of  clean  air.  Just  as  we  can— and  are— run- 
nmg  short  of  clean  water,  green  forests,  and 

open  space.  .  ^  ,,        

I  list  these  together  because  I  believe  we 
can  no  longer  deal  with  them  as  separate 
issues  For  years  we  have  treated  each  threat 
to  our  environment  as  though  It  had  no  rela- 
tionship to  any  other.  In  our  political  re- 
sponses to  environmental  problems  we  have 
failed  to  recognize  ecological  fact— that  the 
balance  of  nature  makes  one  element  de- 
pendent upon  another.  We  have  planned  and 
buUt  a  society  with  too  little  reference  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  we  have  created  the 
imbalances  which  now  threaten  that  society. 

What  are  we  doing  about  all  this?  Our 
awareness  of  the  individual  environmental 
problems  is  clear,  but  we  are  so  far  devel- 
oping only  piecemeal  solutions.  Consider,  if 
you  wlU,  the  legislative  session  Just  ended— 
a  bonus  session  from  the  conservationist 
point  of  view.  Ill  enumerate  some  of  the 
accomplishments  for  you : 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Bill — the  most 
talked  about  accomplishment  of  this  session. 
Its  controls  on  bay  fills  and  shoreline  policy 
went  far  beyond  what  even  the  determined 
members  of  the  Sierra  Club  thought  possible 
as  recently  as  last  January. 

The  Porter-Cologne  Water  Quality  Control 
Act^-the  first  revision  of  water  purity  laws 
to  protect  rivers,  lakes  and  harbors  In  two 
decades,  which  permits  fines  up  to  $6,000  a 
day  for  water  polluters. 

A  resolution  by  which  CaUforala  achieved 


exemption  from  the  new  Pedend  air  pollu- 
tion standards — so  we  could  enforce  our  own 
much  stronger  anti-smog  laws  passed  in  1967 
and  1968. 

Legislation  permitting  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  control  and  when  necessary 
outlaw  the  use  of  DDT.  Since  this  bill  passed, 
the  Department  has  cut  the  use  of  DDT  in 
half. 

An  antl-nolse  bUl  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics  to  adopt  aircraft  noise 
standards  and  help  relieve  the  severe  stress 
being  induced  by  noise  pollution. 

Yes,  the  California  Legislature  has  begun 
to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  California 
public.  These  new  measures  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  holding  action 
against  the  forces  of  pollution  and  exploita- 
tion. But  a  holding  action  Is  obviously  not 
enough.  The  time  has  come  for  a  well-co- 
ordinated offensive  which  takes  into  account 
the  total  environment. 

We  can  no  longer!^  afford  to  consider  each 
problem  separately,  as  though  It  has  no  re- 
lation to  any  other.  We  can  no  longer  fight 
smog  as  though  It  has  no  connection  with 
freeway  construction  and  the  additional 
thousands  of  automobiles  highways  direct 
into  our  cities.  We  can  no  longer  utilize  our 
open  space  indiscriminately  as  though 
natural  beauty  is  unimportant  ...  as  though 
the  trees  and  shrubs  don't  protect  a  water- 
shed and  prevent  fiooding. 

This  lesson  was  graphically  illustrated  in  a 
recent  disclosure  that  smog  is  rapidly  killing 
trees  in  a  100,000  acre  area  of  the  San  Gabriel 
and  San  Bernardino  Moimtains.  We  usually 
think  of  smog  as  only  dangerous  to  people, 
but  It  affects  all  living  things. 

The  total  ecology  must  be  mswie  a  prime 
consideration  In  all  of  our  city  planning.  We 
now  look  to  the  availability  of  water  and 
land  in  urban  expansion,  but  we're  going  to 
have  to  add  the  availablUty  of  pure  air;  and 
the  Interrelationship  between  air,  water  and 
space. 

California's  population  dispersion  makes 
this  mandatory. 

Today  more  than  90  percent  of  our  people 
are  crowded  into  4  percent  of  our  available 
land.  As  California's  population  escalates 
frcMn  Its  current  20  mlUlon  to  almost  30  mU- 
llon  In  the  next  fifteen  years,  this  fraction  of 
our  land  will  become  more  and  more  con- 

New  cities  and  urban  expansions  will 
cluster  close  to  our  existing  urban  areas.  And 
it  is  in  precisely  these  locations  where  our 
air  and  water  are  fouled,  where  our  best  re- 
maining agricultural  land  Is  threatened,  and 
where  the  worst  effects  of  congestion  are  al- 
ready evident. 

Because  we  have  ignored  environmental 
factors  in  o\ir  planning,  we  have  not  only  per- 
mitted this  unhealthy  growth  pattern — we 
have,  in  fact,  encouraged  It. 

We  encouraged  it  by  not  planning  for  the 
total  development  of  California,  by  Just  plan- 
ning in  those  areas  where  we  saw  an  imme- 
diate need  or  a  particular  economic  advan- 
tage. 

We  have  a  beautifully-engineered  State 
Water  Plan,  a  complete  state  highway  plan, 
a  park  plan,  and  any  number  of  other  large- 
scale  designs  and  projects  involving  the  ex- 
penditures of  billions  of  dollars.  Yet,  we  are 
unclear  about  what  these  plans  are  to  achieve 
in  the  broad  sense. 

If  we  put  them  together  we  have  no  clear 
vision  of  the  California  of  the  future — or 
what  quality  of  life  we  may  expect.  I  have 
been  trying  as  forcefully  as  I  can  to  drive 
this  fact  home  within  our  Legislature — and 
we  are  gathering  a  large  and  somewhat  sur- 
prising consenstis.  I  say  surprising  in  thai. 
concern  for  environmental  issues  is  Jolnliv; 
together  those  whose  views  on  other  matter* 
diverge  sharply. 

If  we  are  to  effectively  reverse  the  negative 
forces  now  disrupting  otir  ecology,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  evolve  a  California  envlronmen- 
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tal  pUn.  »  yardatlck  by  which  we  can  me««- 
ure  the  impact  of  each  action  we  take.  I 
believe  thU  plan  abould  Include  a  new  bUl 
of  rights  which  guarantees  each  CallXornlan 
the  right  to  breathe  clean  air,  drlnJc  clean 
water,  relax  on  clean  beachea,  and  find  the 
■olltude  of  an  unspoiled  wilderness. 

This  bill  of  rights  should  become  the 
touchstone  for  economic  development,  trans- 
portation planning,  iirban  renewal — virtually 
every  area  In  which  man  Is  striving  to  im- 
prove his  physical  surroundings  and  social 
well-being. 

To  bring  about  this  all-encompassing 
statement  of  environmental  standards  I  in- 
tend to  appoint  an  Assembly  committee  com- 
posed of  members  with  backgrounds  repre- 
senting all  of  the  problem  areas.  This  new 
legislative  unit  will  be  charged  not  only 
with  writing  an  environmental  bill  of  rights, 
but  also  with  providing  the  necessary  laws 
and  programs  to  Insiire  these  rights. 

As  a  starting  point,  the  new  environmental 
committee  must  come  to  gripe  with  statewide 
land-use  policy — to  determine  the  highest 
and  best  use — not  merely  the  most  con- 
venient use — of  our  limited  land  resources. 
And  that  policy  mvist  be  more  than  simply 
the  aggregate  of  the  decisions  of  the  many 
layers  of  government  and  the  private  sector 
vltblntBe  state.  Policy  mxist  include  induce- 
xtfents  fb'  guide  people  Into  areas  where  air 
and  water  are  plentiful  and  discourage  fur- 
ther overcrowding  where  air  and  watw  are 
limited.  For  example.  Instead  of  directing 
mco'e  freeway  traffic  and  fresh  water  Into  Ixw 
Angeles,  we  might  consider  ways  to  spark 
population  shifts  to  less  congested  areas 
where  adeq\iate  air  and  water  and  living 
space  are  readily  available. 

Oiir  land  tise  policy-makers  must  consider 
just  how  much  and  what  types  of  lands  are 
BO  vital  to  our  future  well-being  that  we 
must  act  now  to  preserve  them.  They  must 
then  use  up  safeguards  for  our  most  fruit- 
ful agricultural  lands  and  for  unique  scenic 
and  natural  areas. 

Very  early  In  the  development  of  this  land- 
use  policy,  we  must  determine,  for  example, 
how  much  of  aai  shoreline  shall  be  reserved 
for  public  use. 

Do  you  know  that  of  our  1,000  mile  Padflo 
shoreline,  only  90  miles  are  usable  public 
beaches.  That  amounts  to  about  one-quarter 
Inch  of  beach  frontage  preserved  for  each 
of  us.  "niat  sounds  a  little  crowded  to  me. 

How  many  rivers  to  dam,  and  how  many 
to  leave  In  a  free  flowing  state  are  environ- 
mental questions,  not  Just  engineering  con- 
siderations. How  much  forest  land  do  we  need 
and  for  what  purpose?  How  much  can  we 
cut  without  long-range  harm? 

Far  too  long  we  have  fought  environ- 
mental battles  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  We  battled 
over  the  redwoods;  we  battled  over  the  loca- 
tion of  power  plants:  we  battled  over  offshore 
drilling. 

There  is  no  reason  that  every  action  In 
tbeee  areas  must  result  In  a  major  conf  ronta- 
tloix  between  conservationists  and  developers. 
I  am  suggesting  that  we  have  statewide  en- 
vironmental policies  to  make  clear,  "this  ac- 
tion la  in  keeping  with  our  plans,  this  action 
Isnot.- 

There  Is  another  advantage  to  a  statewide 
policy.  Right  now  the  Federal  government 
doea  pretty  much  as  It  pleases  with  Its  lands 
In  California.  With  new  statewide  policy  on 
land  use.  we  can  go  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  show  them  their  projects  either 
f  ulflll  statewide  goals  or  do  not. 

Outlining  goals  and  directions  on  paper  Is 
easy.  But  even  with  general  agreement  on 
sound  environmental  policy,  we  still  face 
an  enormous  demand  for  money.  I  don't 
have  any  quick  sources  of  new  money,  but 
W0  can  Improve  allocation  of  the  large 
amounts  of  money  that  we  are  already 
tpj»T».iiT»g  on  environmental  projects.  Here 
again,  however,  we  have  done  things  in  piece- 
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meal  fashion  and  often  with  conflicting  re- 
sults. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  have  worth- 
while causes  coo^Mtlng  with  each  other  for 
funds  and  each  receiving  less  than  is  re- 
quired to  do  the  Job. 

It  would  seem  to  be  much  more  logical  to 
put  all  the  fiuulB  which  we  have  earmarked 
for  environmental  purposes  into  a  single  ac- 
ooimt.  We  should  annually  assess  the  objec- 
tives and  anticipated  result  of  each  proposed 
expenditure.  In  this  way,  we  could  more  ef- 
fectively channel  oxir  money  to  the  priority 
projects. 

I  would  hope  not  only  to  place  state  money 
in  this  environmental  fund,  but  to  add  the 
Federal  monies  which  come  Into  California 
for  environmental  projects.  With  the  Fed- 
eral movement  toward  bloc  grants  and  reve- 
nue sharing,  I  think  we  can  win  support  In 
Washington  for  the  consolidation  of  these 
funds  if  we  demonstrate  comprehensive  plan- 
ing and  efficiency. 

I  intend  to  urge  that  the  Governor  and 
Directors  of  Finance  direct  the  appropriate 
state  agencies  to  prepare  an  environmental 
budget  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested. 

Earlier,  I  talked  briefly  about  the  problem 
of  air  pollution,  but  I  have  reserved  for 
special  ftmp^^u^^ll  some  comments  about  the 
main  source  of  this  pollution — ^the  privately- 
owned,  gasoline-powered  automobile. 

Much  of  our  environmental  crisis  can  be 
traced  to  this  magnlflcent  machine  which 
bas  brought  America  so  far,  yet  given  us  so 
many  headaches.  Automobiles  cause  about 
85%  of  our  smog  problem.  They  also  cause 
freeway  construction,  which,  in  turn,  eats 
up  our  open  space  and  congests  our  cities. 
Two  weeks  ago.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  Volpe  Inspected  Los  Angeles  from 
a  helicopter  and  concluded  that  the  "great- 
est freeway  system  In  the  world"  doesn't 
necessarily  promise  a  great  future  for  Cali- 
fornia's biggest  city.  In  fact,  he  told  the 
dty  fathers  that  If  they  keep  relying  solely 
on  automobile  transportation,  they  may  end 
up  with  not  much  of  a  city  left. 

Indeed,  It  covUd  be  that  we  are  building 
the  world's  biggest  freeway  system  to  serve 
the  world's  biggest  ghoet  town. 

Cars  kill  cities  Just  as  surely  as  they  kill 
people.  Commuter  traffic  Is  choking  our  big 
cities  while  the  exhaust  fumes  are  choking 
their  populace.  The  automobile  was  once 
one  of  California's  greatest  assets;  now  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  our  greatest  lia- 
biUttes. 

The  automobile  dominates  our  lives  far 
more  than  we  like  to  admit.  It  Is  often  our 
moet  Important  status  symbol — our  measiure- 
ment  of  self-esteem.  It  has  remade  our  whole 
world. 

The  car  allows  us  to  live  in  one  town,  work 
In  another,  and  shop  In  a  third,  and  in  doing 
so,  has  helped  us  destroy  the  communi^ 
spirit  that  was  once  so  vital  to  Main  Street 
America.  We  are  a  society  of  automobiles  on 
tiie  go — ^but  often  we  dont  know  where  we 
are  going  and  we  dont  know  why. 

We  have  also  forgotten  or  ignored  the 
essential  element  in  transportation — the  fact 
that  transportation  really  means  moving  peo- 
ple, not  vehicles.  We  originally  built  the 
automobile  to  serve  people,  now  people  are 
spending  and  building  to  serve  the  auto- 
mobile. 

We  won't  be  able  to  break  the  sedan  syn- 
drome overnight,  but  we  had  better  begin 
looUng  for  some  alternatives. 

Here  in  San  Francisco  you  are  moving 
ahead  with  rapid  transit,  yet  even  with 
BART  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reorient  the 
motorist  who  prefers  traffic  jams  to  trains. 
But  reorient  him  we  must.  Possibly,  we'U 
be  forced  to  take  some  uniisually  strong 
measures— like  raising  the  bridge  tolls. 
And  soon  we  may  even  have  to  exclude  pri- 
vate vehicles  from  downtown  San  Vnn- 
clsco — that  Is,  if  this  city  is  to  maintain 
Its  reputation  as  the  world's  most  beautiful. 
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These  are  some  of  the  incentives  and  con- 
trols we  will  b«  forced  to  consider  In  the 
not-too-distant  future,  but  there  is  one 
essential  change  we  can  and  miist  make  in 
the  immediate  future.  It  involves  use  of  the 
tax  money  you  contribute  every  time  you  fill 
your  car  with  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Oas  tax  revenues — state  and  federal — are 
poiu-ed  Into  California's  highway  fund  at  the 
rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  equals 
about  one-sixth  of  the  California  budget. 
The  State  Highway  Commission  Just  adopted 
highway  expenditures  for  next  year  totaling 
$783  million.  In  addition,  our  hard-pressed 
cities  are  shelling  out  some  $400  million  of 
their  property  tax  revenue  for  auto-related 
facilities  and  maintenance. 

By  state  constitutional  mandate,  every 
cent  of  the  gas  tax  must  be  spent  for  auto- 
mobile-related purposes;  that  is,  highways, 
roads,  and  maintenance.  I  think  it  is  un- 
wise that  all  these  funds  should  be  concen- 
trated on  this  single-purpose  use.  The  money 
must  be  directed  toward  moving  people — in- 
stead of  cars — it  should  help  support  a  full 
and  balanced  transportation  system. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  your  imme- 
diate need  Is  money  for  the  completion  of 
BART.  A  city  should  be  able  to  spend  its 
gas  tax  money  on  rapid  transit  if  tliat  is 
where  Its  need  lies. 

My  position  is  this:  The  State  constitu- 
tional provision  which  prohibits  the  diversl- 
fled  use  of  gas  tax  revenues  should  be  modi- 
fled  .  .  .  and  Federal  regulations  which 
mandate  the  same  single-purpose  Investment 
should  be  changed.  We  must,  of  coiu«e,  con- 
tinue to  make  necessary  money  available  for 
road  and  freeway  construction,  and  I  will 
support  gas  tax  Increases  because  we're  short 
of  fluids  for  this  purpose  already. 

But  I  will  do  so  only  if  funds  from  those 
additional  gas  revenues  are  made  available 
for  research  and  development  of  alternative 
transportation  systems  as  well  as  freeways. 
Strong  opposition  will  be  mounted  against 
repeal  of  the  single-p\irix>se  gas  tax  restrlc- 
ttons,  and  It's  only  one  of  many  painful 
changes  which  must  be  made.  I  know  I'm 
talking  to  many  men  In  this  room  who  have 
played  major  roles  in  developing  California's 
economy.  Hopefully,  you  will  continue  to  ex- 
ert that  required  leadership,  for  we  miist 
have  a  soiuid  economic  base.  Without  it,  we 
cannot  "pay  the  piper"  to  preserve  our  en- 
vironment. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  a  top  priority  to  sav- 
ing our  environment,  some  traditional  no- 
tions of  economic  development  need  serious 
review. 

With  few  exceptions — and  the  tough  new 
law  protecting  San  Francisco  Bay  is  an  ex- 
ception— economic  development  has  been 
given  higher  priority  than  enviromnental 
protection.  Any  reverse  of  this  pattern  will 
require  sacriflce. 

Those  who  feel  strongly  about  conserva- 
tion, must  have  the  courage  to  admit  Its  high 
cost.  We'll  have  to  spend  many  millions  on 
our  environment.  But  we  are  given  no  choice. 
In  the  past,  we  have  always  found  eco- 
nomical sutMtltutes  for  exhausted  resoiu'ces. 
But  there  is  no  synthetic  for  clean  air,  our 
last  completely  free  commodity.  When  it 
goes,  there  Is  nothing  to  replace  it.  We  must 
spend  whatever  it  takes  to  keep  ourselves 
alive. 

Further,  we  must  reassess  the  relationship 
between  technology  and  the  environment. 
Ideally,  technology  compliments  our  en- 
vironment; yet,  too  often,  the  opposite  is 
true.  Had  we  never  learned  to  bring  oil  from 
beneath  the  ocean  there  would  have  been  no 
oil  spill  to  blacken  the  beaches  of  SanU 
Barbara.  But  then,  vrithout  that  basic  tech- 
nology, we  would  not  have  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  royalUes  that  offshore  drllUng 
brings  to  California — the  miUions  that  we 
apply  to  schools,  and  hospitals  and  the  care 
of  the  aged.  Thus,  the  dilemma. 
Lastly,  we  will  also  be  forced  to  enjoin  one 
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phase  of  the  human  spirit,  in  order  to  res- 
cue another.  This  U  man's  drive  for  in- 
viduallsm,  his  drive  to  conquer  the  earth 
and  buUd  upon  it.  We  aU  have  a  Uttle  of 
the  pioneer  in  our  makeup;  we  want  to  clear 
the  woods  and  build  vUlages. 

But  there  are  limits.  Restraint  must  be 
exercised.  Had  we  shown  no  restealnt  at  all 
in  developing  California,  there  would  be  no 
redwoods  In  Mendocino  nor  cypress  in  Mon- 
terey. And  so  the  hximan  drive  to  build  must 
be  balanced  with  the  drive  to  breathe,  to 
see,  and  to  enjoy. 

A  national  publication  recently  quoted  the 
prophetic  words  of  the  19th  centiiry  Scottish 
essayist  Thomas  Carlyle.  Upon  viewing  a 
young  America  with  a  population  of  about 
26  mUUon,  Carlyle  predicted:  "Tou  won't 
have  any  trouble  in  yo\ir  country  as  long  as 
you  have  few  people  and  much  land,  but 
when  you  have  many  people  and  little  land 
your  trials  will  begin." 

Today,  our  trials  have  Indeed  begun.  We 
are  running  out  of  the  rich  resources  of  clean 
air,  pure  water  and  open  space  we  once  pos- 
sessed In  abundance.  But  the  same  pioneer- 
ing spirit  that  cleared  the  land  can  clear 
the  air:  the  same  genius  which  made  us  the 
most  important  industrial  nation  in  the 
world  can  now  develop  the  technology  to 
make  indiistry  and  environmental  quality 
compatible. 

The  price  will  be  high  .  .  .  the  transition 
will  be  painful  .  .  .  but  we  must  begin.  The 
demand  for  reform  echoes  in  Capitol  cor- 
ridors and  cori>orate  board  rooms.  And  orax 
response^yours  and  mine — miist  be  im- 
mediate and  determined.  It  will  decide,  not 
only  the  future  of  our  society,  but  ultimately 
the  survival  of  mankind. 
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Thanks  to  the  stubbornness  of  a  few  men 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we  are  being 
refused  that  privilege.  Are  these  men  true 
servants  of  us  Americans  or  are  they  only 
thinking  of  themselves? 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OP  ART  CAL- 
ENDAR OP  EVENTS— DECEMBER 
1969 


SENATE    KILLING    HOPE    POR    DI- 
RECT VOTE  POR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  pertinent 
and  thought-provoking  editorial  from 
the  McPherson.  Kans.,  Sentinel  which 
discusses  the  unfortunate  delay  in  fur- 
ther consideration  of  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  direct  election 
of  the  President.  This  amendment  al- 
ready has  won  overwhelming  support  in 
the  House.  The  editorial  follows: 

Senate  Kilung  Hope  For  Dibect  Vote 
FoaPaxsmENT 
Early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  the  Hoiise 
passed  a  bill  calling  for  direct  election  of 
presidents  replacing  the  present  state  by 
state  vote  with  a  plan  where  all  votes  in  the 
nation  would  be  counted  together.  This 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  president 
being  elected  with  a  majority  of  state  votes 
although  his  total  vote  of  all  Americans 
was  not  as  big  as  his  opponent. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  whopping 
339-40  majority  and  sent  it  along  to  the 
Senate.  There  it  lit  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  there  it  still  lies  for  this 
committee  has  refused  to  deliver  it  to  the 
Senate  for  passage.  Excuses  mount  up.  Too 
many  other  bills  must  be  passed.  The  Sen- 
ate quarrel  over  the  appointment  of  Hayns- 
worth  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  as  well 
as  other  excuses  are  given  for  the  delay  o< 
the  direct  vote  bill. 

Moet  of  us  want  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
man  we  want  to  be  president  and  not  for  a 
batch  at  unknown  presidoitial  electors  as 
we  do  now. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  calendar  of 
events  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
the  month  of  December.  Once  again,  the 
National  Gallery  has  scheduled  out- 
standing events  of  great  interest. 

During  the  month  of  December  the 
National    GaUery    will    present  ."The 
Artist  and  Space" — a  collection  of  paint- 
ings, drawings,  and  sculptures  relating  to 
the  Apollo  missions.  This  collection  is  a 
result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  since  1962  in 
a  joint  program,  "Eyewitness  to  Space." 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues,  as  well 
as  the  citizens  of  Washington  and  the 
American  people  will  find  December  a 
most  interesting  month  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  and  I  urge  them  to  visit 
the  National   Gallery  where  our  past, 
present,  and  future  are  to  be  seen  through 
the  collections  and  programs  scheduled 
for  December. 
The  calendar  of  events  follows: 
CAUENOAa^r  Events — December  1969 

,^^fKE   AKTIST   AND   SPACE 

Perhaps  no  other  achievement  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  been  so  thoroughly  re- 
ported as  the  United  SUtes  moon  project. 
Since  1962,  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion have  cooperated  In  "Eyewitness  to 
Space,"  a  venture  designed  to  add  the  Inter- 
pretive eye  of  the  artist  to  the  space  pro- 
gram. "Our  pvupose,"  according  to  H.  Lester 
Cooke,  Curator  of  Painting  at  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  Gallery's  advisor  to  NASA 
for  the  project,  "was  not  to  duplicate  records 
made  in  other  media  but  to  utUlze  the 
painter's  unique  advantage  of  being  able  to 
select,  edit,  ampUfy,  and.  if  necessary, 
prophesy." 

During  the  past  seven  years,  scores  of  art- 
ists such  as  Robert  Rauschenberg,  Lamar 
Dodd,  Norman  Rockwell.  William  Thon.  and 
James  Wyeth  were  invited  to  visit  launch 
sites,  talk  with  the  astronauts,  and  even  ride 
in  a  rescue  helicopter  to  observe  the  pickup 
of  the  astronauts. 

Prom  December  6  throned  January  4,  more 
than  70  of  the  paintings,  drawings,  and 
sculptures — all  related  to  the  ApoUo  mis- 
sions— will  be  on  view  in  the  Central  Gallery. 
After  the  premiere  showing  In  Washington, 
the  exhibition  wlU  go  on  nationwide  tour. 
WBUHT  or  DSaST 
Continuing  on  the  Main  Floor  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  19  paintings  and  four  drawings 
by  Joseph  Wri^t  of  Derby  from  the  British 
oollecUon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  MeUon.  Cata- 
logue with  introduction  and  notes  by  Boss 
Watson.  10"  X  7%",  40  pages,  21  black-and- 
white  illustraUons,  $2.25  postpaid. 

dVXLISATION 

There  has  been  an  almost  overwhelming 
pubUc  response  to  the  BJB.C.  Television  se- 
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rles  and  the  schedule  of  showings  In  the  au- 
ditorlvun  bas  been  Increased  to  meet  the 
demand.  Civilisation  programs  are  now  being 
shown  dally,  both  mornings  and  afternoons. 
Latest  scheduling  Information  and  admis- 
sion cards  for  day  of  showing  only  are  avaU- 
able  at  Constitution  Avenue  desk. 

CHBISTMAS   CAKOa 

National  Gallery  of  Art  Christmas  cards 
are  for  sale  in  the  Publications  Rooms  on 
the  Ground  Floor  near  the  Constitution  Ave- 
nue Entrance.  Prices  from  10<  to  20<. 

BXCENT   PXTBLICATION 

Lorenzo  de'Medici  and  the  Benaissance  by 
Charles  L.  Mee  with  consultant  John  Wal- 
ker. A  biography  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnlflcent 
Illustrated  with  art  of  the  golden  age  In  Flo- 
rence. PublUhed  by  American  Heritage  Pub- 
lishing Co.  100  Illustrations,  more  than  50  in 
color,  153  pages,  hardtwund,  $5.95  postpaid. 
RccoaoED  Touas 

Acotistiguide.  A  46-nilnute  tour  of  20  Na- 
tional Gallery  masterpieces  selected  and  de- 
scribed by  John  Walker,  Director  Emeritus. 
Portable  tape  units  rent  for  25*  for  one  per- 
son, 35*  for  two.  Available  in  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  German. 

LecTovr.  A  discussion  of  works  of  art  In 
28  galleries.  15-mlnute  talks  In  each  room 
may  be  taken  in  random  order.  The  small 
radio  receivers  rent  for  25<. 

GALLERY    HOURS 

Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Sundays  12 
noon  to  10  p.m.  Admission  free  to  the  build- 
ing and  to  aU  scheduled  programs. 

HOLDATS 

The  Gallery  is  closed  Christmas  Day  and 
New  Tear's  Day. 

CAFrrERIA    HOT7RS 

Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  4  pjn.,  limcheon  serv- 
ice 11  ajn.  to  2:30  pjn.  Sundays,  diimer 
service  1  pjn.  to  7  pna. 


MONDAY,    DECEMBER    1,    THROT7CB    StrNDAT. 
DECEMBER  7 

Painting  of  the  week:  Tliomas  Doughty. 
Fanciful  Landscape  (Gift  of  the  Avalon 
Foundation).  Gallery  67.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Science  and  Painting. 
Rotimda.  Tuesday  through  Satuirday.  1; 
Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and  8: 
Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Wright  of  Derby— 18th- 
century  Painter  of  Induatry  and  Science. 
Guest  Speaker:  Charles  E.  Buckley.  Director, 
City  Art  Musetun  of  Saint  Louis.  Audlto- 
riimi,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Frank  Sherr,  Pianist.  East 
Garden  Court,  8. 

MONDAY,   DECEMBER    S,   THROTTGK   8T7NDAT, 
DECEMBER    14 

Painting  of  the  week:  Doeeo  Doesl,  Ciree 
and  Her  Lovers  in  a  Landscape  (Samuel  H. 
Kress  Collection).  GaUery  21.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30 
and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  TTie  Camera  and  Paint- 
ing. Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  1: 
Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  CoUeetion.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Siuiday  Lecture:  The  Artlat  and  Space. 
Speaker:  H.  Lester  Cooke,  Curator  of  Paint- 
ing. National  GaUery  of  Art.  Art  Consultant 
to  NASA.  Auditorium  4. 

Simday  concert:  Aeolian  Trio  of  DePauw 
University.  East  Garden  Court  8. 

MONDAY,  DXCEMBSR  18.  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
DTEMimt  21 

Painting  of  the  week:  Orazlo  OentUssehL 
Saint  CeciUa  and  an  Angel  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
Collection)  OaUery  40  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:   The  Wright  of  i>erbf 
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Exhibition.  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday 1:  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour-  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda.  Monday   through   Saturday    U    and 

3;  Sunday  5.  ^  ^     .»     „ 

Sunday  lecture:  Eighteenth-Century 
Christmas  Customs,  Traditions,  and  Decora- 
tions Guest  Speaker:  Elizabeth  P.  Callls. 
Colonial  WllllamBburg.  WllUamsburg,  Va. 
Auditorium  4.  ^    v,  - 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra; Richard  Bales,  Conductor;  Norma 
Heyde,  Soprano.  East  Garden  Court  8. 

MONDAT,   DECEMBER    29,   THBOUOH   SUNDAY. 
DECEMBER    28 

Painting  of  the  week:  Dtirer.  Madonna  and 
Child  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection).  Gallery 
35A.  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Friday,  and  Sat- 
urday. 12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week :  The  Artist  and  Space  Ex- 
hibition. Central  Gallery.  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday,  1:  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour-  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday.  11  and  3;  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Italianizing  Painting  in 
Seventeenth-Century  Holland.  Guest  Speak- 
er: Marcel  Roethllsberger,  Professor  of  Art 
History,  pjilversity  of  Delaware,  Newark.  Au- 
ditorlun;  .*.  „  ,.__ 

Sunday  concert:  Reginald  Parrar,  Helden- 
tenor;  Wendell  Prltchett,  Pianist.  East  Gar- 
den Court  8. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WAR  IS  HELL 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Robert  Baskin,  Washington  repre- 
sentative for  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
has  written  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
down  to  earth  and  soundest  approach  to 
the  hysteria  which  has  gripped  our  coun- 
try over  the  so-called  massacre  of  Viet- 
namese civUians.  Mr.  Baskin  has  in  fact 
taken  his  own  profession  to  task  on  their 
reporting  of  the  incident. 

Certainly  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right,  and  Mr.  Baskin  endeavors  to  recall 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  would  con- 
demn America  and  its  Army  the  atroc- 
ities committed  by  the  Communists 
which  are  all  but  forgotten.  He  has  en- 
deavored to  report  the  present  situation 
in  the  light  of  these  past  acts  and  of  the 
rigors  of  combat.  The  report  follows: 
CoMMWinsT  Wa«  ATBOcrriBs  Porcotten 
(By  Robert  E.  Baskin) 

Washinotoji. — "I  am  afraid  America  has 
already  lost  her  soul,"  says  former  White 
House  aide  Theodore  Sorenson. 

"I  hope  no  American  feels  anything  less 
than  collective  guilt,''  says  Rep.  AUard  K. 
Lowensteln.  D-N.Y. 

These  are  samples  of  the  comments  that 
are  emanating  from  the  left-wing,  peace-at- 
any-prlce  crowd  concerning  the  so-called 
Plnkvllle  massacre  In  Vietnam. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  frothing  at  the 
mouth  and  semlhysteria  over  the  Plnkvllle 
affair,  and  It  Is  being  encouraged  by  certain 
segments  of  the  news  media  (check  Vice- 
President  Agnew  for  names)  who  are  evi- 
dently going  allout  to  depict  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

No  one.  of  course,  can  condone  brutal, 
senseless  slaughter  of  civilians  in  a  war  zone, 
and  it  appears  that  the  military  establish- 
ment is  making  every  effort  to  try  those  who 
stand  accvised  of  such  actions. 


TOO  MTTCH  TAUtlNG 

But  there  is  already  a  question  whether 
Lt.  WllUam  L.  Calley  Jr.,  the  only  soldier 
formally  charged  in  the  PlnkviUe  case,  can 
receive  a  fair  trial. 

Lt.  Col.  Reld  W.  Kennedy,  the  Army  Judge 
at  Port  Beiming.  Ga..  is  dlstiu-bed  over  the 
continuing  interviews  by  the  press  of  indi- 
viduals who  claim  to  be  witnesses  and  even 
participants  In  the  case. 

He  has  tried  to  prevent  witnesses  from 
talking,  but  his  authority  to  do  so  has  been 
questioned.  Galley's  civilian  attorney  thinks 
his  client's  right  to  a  fair  trial  definitely  has 
been  Jeopardized. 

ptTBLicrrr  astonishtno 

Meanwhile,  the  world  press  is  building  up 
a  picture  of  the  United  States  Army  as  a 
savage,  ruthless  force  that  does  not  hesitate 
to  shoot  down  women  and  children.  The 
publicity  about  PinkvlUe  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  developments  of  the  whole  Viet- 
nam War. 

Forgotten  are  the  atrocities  carried  out 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese army,  the  mass  slaughter  at  Hue,  the 
terror  bombings  In  Saigon  and  other  cities 
and  the  innumerable  atrocities  committed 
on  villagers  and  peasants  throughout  the 
land. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  back  to  Genghis 
Khan  and  Attlla  the  Hun  to  know  that  war 
Is  cruel,  dirty  business  and  In  the  best  wars. 
If  there  Is  such  a  thing,  terrible  things  can 
happen  to  civilians  who  happen  to  be  in 
the  way  of  the  armies. 

World  War  II  was  replete  with  instances 
m  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific  where  troops 
in  a  battle  zone  got  out  of  hand  and  com- 
mitted barbarous  acts.  And  these  were  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese, although  they  were  by  far  the  worst. 

The  question  of  morality  concerning  mil- 
itary action  which  kills  civilians  In  wartime 
brings  up  difficulties  in  definition. 

There  was  a  president  of  the  United  States 
who  ordered  the  dropping  of  atomic  bombs 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  which  killed 
thousands  of  women  and  children. 

And  who  can  forget  the  German  air  raids 
on  London  and  Coventry?  Or  the  allies'  fire- 
storm destruction  of  Dresden  and  Cologne? 
Or  the  savage  treatment  the  Poles  of  War- 
saw got  from  both  the  Germans  and  the 
Russians? 

SHERMAN   REMEMBERED 

If  you  consider  American  history  alone 
on  this  subject,  look  back  to  William  Teciun- 
seh  Sherman,  who  devastated  a  wide  area  of 
Georgia,  leaving  women  and  children  home- 
less and  starving. 

Sherman  was  never  brought  to  book.  He 
simply  excused  his  actions  with  his  war-ls- 
hell  statement,  and  the  Union  acclaimed  him 
a  great  hero   and   military   genius. 

Some  of  the  semi -hysterical  people  at  the 
moment  should  remember  that  war.  Indeed, 
is  hell,  and  Innocent  noncombatants  often 
suffer  from  military  excesses,  both  spontane- 
ous and  calculated. 
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and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  coimtry.  In  tribute  to  Private  First 
Class  Kline  for  his  heroic  actions,  I  wish 
to  honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  article: 

Pfc.   Kenneth   G.   Kunk 

Pfc.  Kenneth  G.  Kline,  20,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Kline,  Jr.,  of  3615  Poster  Road. 
North  Versailles,  Twp.,  was  killed  In  Vietnam 
last  week,  according  to  the  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  district  soldier  was  a  member  of  the 
Army's  First  Cavalry  Division.  He  has  been 
in  the  service  since  last  April  23  and  landed 
In  Vietnam  Just  two  months  ago. 

Pfc.  Kline  graduated  from  Westinghouse 
Memorial  High  School  in  Wllmerdlng  In  1967. 
He  also  was  a  graduate  of  the  Electronic 
Computer  Program  Institute. 

For  brief  periods,  he  was  employed  at  U.S. 
steel's  National  Works,  Tom  McAnn  Shoe  Co. 
and  the  Technlcologlcal  Center  in  Sunny- 
vllle,  Calif. 


PFC.  KENNETH  G.  KLINE 


THE  SCOPE  OF  CONCERN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  annoimce  therfeath  of 
another  of  our  brave  fighting  men,  Pfc. 
Kenneth  G.  Kline,  of  North  Versailles 
Township,  Pa.,  who  was  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. 
We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  air  and  water  pollution,  I  am 
heartened  to  say,  have  been  taken  up  by 
many  spirited  and  dedicated  citizens' 
groups.  In  my  own  Third  Congressional 
District,  I  could  cite  many  who  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  energy  so 
that  this  important  matter  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  either  the  public  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  if  we  do  not 
lick  this  problem  in  the  near  future,  we 
will  have  little  to  offer  future  genera- 
tions. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
our  yoimger  citizens  are  as  concerned  as 
we  with  what  must  be  done  to  preserve 
their  legacy  of  air  and  water. 

Mail  that  I  receive  on  this  issue  reflects 
not  only  how  pervasive  the  concern  in 
this  matter  is,  but  it  also  exemplifies  how 
far  into  the  younger  generation  the  prob- 
lem is  held.  For  in  effect,  even  our  ele- 
mentary school  children  are  raising  their 
voices,  urging  efforts  to  end  pollution  and 
offering  their  energies  in  order  to  insure 
the  success  of  this  fight. 

Among  the  letters  I  have  received  from 
youngsters,  I  have  selected  one  from  a 
young  lady.  Donna  Marie  Nicolello  of 
Westbury,  N.Y.,  which  I  feel  reflects  the 
concern  of  our  yoimger  citizens  and  af- 
firms th^t  we  owe  this  and  future  genera- 
tions their  rights  to  clean  water  and  pure 
air.  I  therefore  would  like  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  include  Donna  Marie's  letter 

in  the  Record  : 

Westbtjby.  N.T., 
November  19,  1969. 
Hon.  LESTER  Wolff. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lester  Wolff:  In  my  science 
class  we  have  been  discussing  air  pollution.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  have  been  doing 
about  it.  and  If  you  can  do  more  about  it  in 
some  way.  I  will  help  in  little  ways  like,  tell- 
ing people  not  to  burn  leaves.  Could  you  and 
us  make  laws  that  people  will  listen  to  and 
maybe  we  will  have  clear  air  to  breathe. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Donna  Marie  Nicolello. 
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INSURANCE      CANCELLATIONS      IN 
OUR  INNER  CITIES 


HON..  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

of    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fri- 
day November  14  issue  of  the  Labor 
Herald,  an  independent  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  Baltimore,  contained 
an  editorial  article  by  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  observers  on  the  Balti- 
more scene,  my  friend  David  L.  Himel- 
farb.  .. 

Dave  Himelfarb  speaks  out  on  a  crit- 
ical problem  facing  many  of  our  iimer- 
city  residents  and  particularly  many  of 
our  elderly  citizens.  His  article  puts  the 
spotlight  on  a  problem  which  many 
of  my  constituents  have  experienced. 

I  am  confident  that  the  majority  of 
our  Nation's  insurance  cMnpanies  are 
conscientiously  trying  to  cope  with  this 
problem,  but  thef  evidence  definitely 
points  to  abuses  by  some  companies — 
abuses  which  work  particular  hardships 
on  those  already  most  vulnerable — our 
urban  poor  and  our  elderly  citizens. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
inner  city  constituents  facing  the  same 
problems  and  because  we  must  all  join 
to  find  solutions  to  the  many  faceted 
urban  crisis,  I  feel  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpts: 

Call  It  Politics 

(By  David  L.  Himelfarb) 
Insurance  robbery.— "Insurance  companies 
are  robbing  the  public  out  of  millions  and 
the  state  leglslatvires  do  nothing  about  It." 
Automobile  motorists  never  make  a  claim  If 
damage  Is  under  $150.00.  They  pay  damages 
themselves  in  fear  of  Insurance  Companies 
cancelling  their  Insurance.  It  Is  not  the  case 
of  buying  insurance  from  another  company 
when  you  are  once  cancelled.  The  new  com- 
pany will  ask  you  the  "Catch  All  Questions" 
has  your  Insurance  ever  been  cancelled  and 
you  have  to  answer  the  truth.  Then  your 
troubles  begin.  They  put  you  In  the  H.gh 
Risk  Class  and  your  rates  costs  are  tripled.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  told  this  story  to  my  good 
friend,  Byron  Moor  house  who  writes  a 
oolvunn  in  the  South  Baltimore  paper  "The 
Enterprise."  Last  Week  he  wrote  my  story 
and  now  I  am  using  his. 

If  you  got  a  notice  in  the  mail  that  your 
fire  Insiurance  was  cancelled  and  the  com- 
pany did  not  want  your  buslneee  anymore, 
you  would  be  upset,  wouldn't  you?  Then,  if 
a  few  days  later,  your  mortgage  company 
wrote  to  you  and  said,  "if  you  do  not  get  fire 
Insurance  immediately  we  will  call  in  your 
mortgage,"  you  would  really  be  in  a  stew, 
wouldn't  you? 

Well,  It  Is  happening  every  day  here  in 
South  Baltimore. 

After  several  complaints  from  some  of  our 
readers.  I  decided  to  look  into  the  matter. 

I  called  one  of  the  insvirance  companies  In 
question,  and  after  talking  to  several  people. 
I  found  one  who  was  willing  to  discuss  the 
subject. 

"Sure."  a  company  spokesman  said,  "we 
have  been  refusing  to  renew  fire  Insurance 
on  many  homes  in  the  Southside.  The  risk 
is  too  high  and  we  lost  too  much  money 
during  the  riots." 

Why  Pick  On  Us??— I  asked,  why  pick  on 
South  Baltimore,  Brooklyn  and  Locust  Point? 
The  following  reasons  were  given. 

"That  the  houses  were  very  old  and  the 
neighborhoods  were  conducive  to  fires.  They. 
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the  company,  were  in  business  to  make 
money,  and  they  were  not  a  charitable  or- 
ganization. Also,  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner would  not  let  us  Increase  our  rates, 
therefore,  they  were  dropping  the  policies 
wherever  they  saw  fit." 

I  asked  the  representative,  what  do  you 
do  about  helping  the  people  who  have  been 
insured  by  your  company  for  many  years 
and  are  caught  short  by  your  refusal  to 
renew  their  policies. 

"We  tell  them,  as  we  are  required  by  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  In  the  cancellation 
notice  they  they  should  contact  the  Joint 
Insurance  Association." 

So  I  called  the  Joint  Insxirance  and  was 
informed  that  they  were  created  to  deal 
with  this  problem — but  their  office  covered 
all  of  Maryland.  Baltimore  City  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  as  applications  were  com- 
ing In  at  the  rate  of  150  a  day  they  were 
22.000  behind  already,  with  no  help  in  sight. 
J.I.A.  Version — The  Joint  Insurance  As- 
sociation told  me  that  the  state  demands 
that  all  Insurance  Companies  give  extended 
coverage  for  30  days  upon  notice  of  cancel- 
lation and  If  the  people  of  South  Baltimore 
would  contact  them  Immediately  upon  notice 
of  cancellation  and  fill  out  a  request  of  in- 
surance, they  can  usually  have  them  pro- 
tected by  the  time  their  extended  insurance 
runs  out. 

If  houseowners  wait  they  are  liable  to  be 
without  protection  hence  the  pressure  from 
the  mortgage  companies  who  dislike  to  hold 
an  uninsured  mortgage. 

Up>on  getting  this  Information  I  called 
Delegate  Charlie  Avara  who  besides  being  an 
intelligent  man  can  get  things  done.  We 
talked  to  the  Insiutince  Commissioner's  office 
and  verified  all  the  prior  Information. 

Delegate  Avara  said  he  would  introduce 
a  resolution  at  the  next  legislative  session 
to  have  an  investigation  made  of  the  bad 
conditions  and  the  reason  for  the  backlog 
and  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Insurance 
Association.  He  will  seek  a  report  to  the  leg- 
islature on  how  the  Insurance  Commission- 
er's office  is  supervising  this  Joint  insurance 
operation. 

We  Have  Booklets. — As  a  public  service  to 
our  readers  many  of  whom  are  very  upset 
(or  will  be)  by  these  unpleasant  develop- 
ments, we  have,  the  Enterprise,  pamphlets 
describing  what  to  do  and  some  applications 
with  which  you  can  apply  for  coverage 
through  the  Joint  Insurance  Association. 
But  before  you  do  anything,  you  should  im- 
mediately call  your  agent  or  broker,  if  you 
have  one. 

We,  the  people  of  South  Baltimore  have 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  aftermath 
of  the  riots.  For  many  years  the  insurance 
companies  have  been  looking  at  South  Balti- 
more property  with  a  Jaxindiced  eye. 

How  to  diunp  all  those  old  potentially-fire 
hazardous  homes  and  still  maintain  their 
good  names,  was  their  concern.  Then  came 
the  riots. 

Some  insurance  companies  took  it  on  the 
chin  but  above  all  this — the  riots  offered  a 
way  out.  a  method  of  unloading  all  those 
undesirable  risks  without  losing  face — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  South  Baltimore,  who  have  been 
paying  fire  insureuice  for  decades — ^thlB  is 
what  they  are  doing  to  us  1 ! 
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are  losing  confidence  in  our  system  of 
government  is  frightening. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  letter  on 
this  subject  from  a  distinguished  rabbi 
in  my  congressional  district: 

Bronx,  N.Y.. 
November  18.  1969. 
Congressman  Jonathan  B.  Binohaic, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham:  May  I  ex- 
press our  pride  In  the  vigorous  and  construc- 
tive stand  you  have  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Vietnam  war  and  yoiu-  recognition  of  the  role 
which  our  young  people  are  playing  in  mo- 
bilizing support  against  our  current  foreign 
policy. 

As  a  clergyman.  I  am  inevitably  concerned 
with  the  future  and  therefore  devote  much 
of  my  time  not  only  to  the  young  people  of 
my  own  community  but  of  the  nation.  I  have 
spent  much  time  on  college  campuses 
throughout  the  nation. 

It  seems  incredible  that  our  Administra- 
tion has  developed  a  complete  myopia  to- 
wards the  young  people  as  If  they  were  a 
marginal  segment  of  America  instead  of  the 
very  stuff  of  our  national  future.  For  the 
President  and  his  staff  to  pretend  that  they 
do  not  exist  and  that  their  opinions  are 
irrelevant  la  to  help  destroy  the  fabric  of 
our  society.  What  was  especially  frightening 
was  the  attitude  of  many  young  people  I 
know  who,  vigorously  opposed  to  the  war. 
would  not  bother  to  go  to  Washington  be- 
cause such  an  enterprise  ImpUed  a  faith  in 
the  democratic  processes  which  they  no 
longer  entertain.  It  seems  incredible  that 
our  President  and  Vice  President  are  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  to  democracy  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  yet  fall  to  recognize 
that  by  their  denial  of  the  right  to  dissent 
and  their  lack  of  respect  for  It  they  are 
driving  many,  many  young  people  away  from 
a  belief  In  our  form  of  government. 

I  tremble  to  think  that  we  shall  have  three 
more  yeturs  of  this  kind  of  blind  leadership. 
I  am  less  concerned  about  a  "silent  majority" 
than  a  "blind  majority"  whose  vision  has 
been  Impaired  by  cutting  them  off  from  in- 
formation through  the  mass  media  and  other 
channels  of  communication. 
Sincerely, 

Rabbi  Morris  N.  Kertzer. 


CONCERNED  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

of   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
gree to  which  many  of  our  young  people 


CRIME  INCREASING  IN  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

of    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an- 
other in  a  series  of  statements  on  the  in- 
crease of  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  effect  it  is  having  on  indi- 
viduals, businesses,  families,  and  so 
forth. 

The  families  of  cab  drivers,  bank  em- 
ployees, liquor  store  employees,  and  gas 
station  employees  have  increasing  rea- 
son to  be  concerned  about  their  hus- 
bands, wives,  brothers,  and  so  forth,  who 
are  employed  in  these  service  activities. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  rash  of  gas 
station  robberies  in  the  District— well 
over  100  in  a  6-month  period.  In  one  of 
these,  a  gas  station  attendant  named 
James  Swann  was  killed.  It  is  a  tragedy 
of  our  times  and  the  crime  situation  in 
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the  District  of  Columbia  that  gas  sta- 
tion attendants,  and  their  famUies.  must 
have  constant  concern  for  their  weU- 

being. 

An  account  of  this  homicide  was  re- 
cently reported  in  the  November  1969 
Issue  of  the  trade  pubUcation  for  ttie 
Greater  Washington  Service  Station  As- 
sociation, the  Nozzle.  This  story  and  the 
reprint  of  a  letter  from  the  director  of 
the  Sei-vice  Station  Association  to  Mayor 
Washington  appear  below  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  Congress: 

THXB    UKtt    D«A1>— BUMNKSS    AS    USUAI.   AT 

Eabtovu  Station 

Cars  puU  in  and  gas  up  in  a  steady  stream 
at  Roy  Budd'8  Eastover  Esso  and  Joe  JoHn- 
8on-8  Sunoco,  lacing  each  otber  across  South 
Capitol  Street  near  the  D.C.  line,  as  U 
noUilng  has  ever  happened  here.  But  some- 
thing did  happen.  And  It  could  have  hap- 
pewd  in  any  one  of  the  1.000  stations  In 
the   Metropolitan    area. 

Three  mVn  were  klUed  at  this  peaceful 
looking  Bsso  one  recent  Saturday  night  m  a 
TrtWKunflght  that  Involved  both  stations. 

AnotheTman  was  probably  wounded  as 
three  young  hoods  tried  to  malte  some  easy 
money"  anA  Held  up  the  night  man.  James 
Swaon.  Instead,  they  got  what  they  de- 
aerved  Quick  death  for  one.  lingering  death 
foraiiother  (with  a  bullet  In  the  brain) 
iSd  temfled.  desperate  flight  for  the 
woxinded  third  man. 

unfortunately,  the  gaUant  attendant  who 
defied  aU  three  and  drew  his  own  gun,  died 
himself  in  the  melee. 

James  Swann  was  a  very  brave  man  by  any- 
one's standards.  He  deserved  a  lot  better 
than  he  got.  He  staggered  out  of  the  oJBce 
where  he  was  waylaid,  with  four  bullet  holes 
in  his  broad  chest,  a  smoking  .46  stUl  In  his 
hand  and  leaned  against  a  car.  "They  got 
me"  he  gasped,  to  his  friend  James  East,  who 
came  running  across  the  street  from  the 
Sunoco,  shooting  as  he  ran.  He  saw  a  dead 
youth  on  the  floor  and  a  fleeing  robber  crawl- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  station.  He  flred  his 
32  automatic  at  him  as  he  tried  to  climb  an 
8'  wire  fence.  The  robber  feU  leaving  a  40' 
trail  of  blood  that  can  still  be  seen  splattered 
on  the  concrete  and  station  walls.  PoUce. 
however,  say  he  was  a  victim  of  Swann's  .45. 

He  died  two  days  later  from  the  slug  that 
penetrated  his  right  eye  and  lodged  In  the 
back  of  his  head.  A  third  robber  ran  for  Liv- 
ingston Road,  leaving  blood  stains  as  he  fled. 
East  returned  to  Swann  and  helped  him  sit 
down.  He  tried  to  call  police  but  the  phone 
did  not  work.  He  ran  back  to  his  station  and 
called  from  there.  Meanwhile,  another  youth 
had  entered  the  station.  He  had  his  hands  In 
his  pockets.  East  pointed  his  gun  at  him  and 
told  Mm  to  stop  and  take  his  hands  from 
his  pockets.  The  youth  did  not  obey.  East 
threatened  to  Are.  He  stopped  and  was 
handed  over  to  police  who  theorized  he  may 
have  been  the  get-a-way  car  driver,  come  to 
see  what  happened  to  his  friends.  They  had 
to  release  him  for  lack  of  evidence.  Mean- 
while a  police  car  chasing  a  red  Mustang 
which  had  shot  through  a  stop  sign  along- 
side the  station  on  Livingston  Road,  quit  the 
chase  on  hearing  a  radio  report  of  the  shoot- 
ing. They  now  believe  the  car  contained  the 
wounded  sairvlvor  of  the  shooting.  A  wounded 
man  reported  to  Washington  Hospital  Cen- 
ter about  thirty  minutes  after  the  shooting. 
He  told  police  he  was  struck  by  a  stray  bullet 
at  14th  and  T  Streets,  N.W.  Police  were  du- 
bious and  have  kept  him  under  surveillance. 

Just  how  suddenly  a  tragedy  of  this  sort 
can  befall  any  station  Is  Illustrated  by  James 
Bast.  Shortly  after  4:00  a.m.  he  had  come 
across  the  street  to  chat  with  Swann  during 
a  slow  break.  Both  men  watched  the  sides 
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and  back  otf  each  other's  station  for  poeslble 
robbers.  Xn  hour  earlier  Swann  had  crossed 
the  street  to  check  on  East  when  several  car- 
loads of  teenagers  entered  the  Sunoco  to- 
gether. They  bought  drinks  and  left.  East 
was  now  leaving  the  Esso  when  a  colored 
youth  entered — acting  suspiciously.  He  was 
obvloiisly  casing  the  station.  He  asked  Swann 
If  he  knew  him.  Swann  said  "No,  let's  watch 
him,  he  loots  funny."  The  youth  went  to  the 
cigarette  machine  and  stayed  five  minutes. 
Finally  he  asked,  "No  Viceroys?"  Swann  told 
him  he  was  looking  at.  them.  The  youth 
bought  a  pack  of  Kools  and  walked  around 
the  side  of  the  building.  At  4:25  ajn.  a  car  In 
the  Svmoco  beeped  Its  horn  for  service.  East 
told  Swann  he  was  going  but  would  be  right 
back.  East  crossed  the  street  and  had  piunped 
52t  worth  of  gas  into  the  car  when  he  heard 
the  shots.  He  dropped  the  nosszle  and  ran 
back  m  time  to  catch  the  mortally  wounded 
Swann. 

Bill  Adams,  manager  of  the  Esso,  and 
whose  gun  Swann  used  to  shoot  the  three 
robbers,  rlescrlbed  bis  late  attendant  as  "the 
kindest  man  he  had  ever  known  with  kids". 
He  was  forever  spending  his  own  money  buy- 
ing the  kids  drinks  and  candy.  In  fact  be  had 
gotten  after  Swann  for  spoiling  his  two 
young  boys  with  candy.  Bill  Adams  said. 

The  station  had  been  open  24  hours  for 
about  flve  years,  but  not  since  the  shooting 
which  was  the  second  In  which  an  attendant 
had  been  shot.  Almost  to  the  day  two  yars 
ago,  a  night  man  was  shot  four  Umes  in  a 
hold-up.  Now  Bill  Adams  has  Installed  at- 
tack-trained Doberman  Plnschers  to  take 
over  the  night  shift  of  the  closed  station, 
and  Humble  is  blocking  off  the  rear  of  the 
station. 

Joe  Johnson  at  the  Sunoco  Is  unhappy  with 
the  situation.  "Things  are  getting  so  rough 
around  here.  It  looks  like  we  are  going  to  be 
compelled  to  close.  There  are  not  enough 
police  on  the  force  to  give  us  the  protection 
we  need,"  he  says.  His  night  man  was  held  up 
six  weeks  ago  and  robbed  of  $370  when  a  lone 
robber  asked  for  change  at  3:00  a.m.,  then 
changed  his  request  to  "Let's  have  It  all," 
as  the  attendant  found  himself  staring  Into 
a  gun  barrel.  His  strong  box  welded  to  his 
desk  was  broken  Into  and  robbed  of  more 
than  $100  one  night,  when  a  car  load  of 
youths  kept  the  attendant  busy  checkng 
under  the  hood  while  one  went  Inside  and 
broke  the  hasp  on  the  box.  Joe  says  his  sta- 
tion, which  is  located  In  what  was  once  a 
peacefiil,  respectable  section,  has  been  the 
scene  of  quite  a  bit  of  trouble,  and  disturb- 
ances In  the  form  of  fussing  and  arg\ilng  etc. 
over  the  past  few  years.  He  has  been  there 
13  years. 

Although  none  of  the  station  men  like  to 
talk  about  it,  they  have  other  problems  be- 
sides hold-up  men.  The  Pagans  motorcycle 
club  occasionally  takes  over  a  station  for  an 
evening  In  an  unbelleveable  display  of  power 
that  leaves  local  police  all  but  helpless.  One 
station  was  recently  overwhelmed  by  an  esti- 
mated 300  motorcycles  each  carrying  two 
people  most  armed  with  handguns  and  shot- 
guns. 

The  conglomeration  was  so  great  that  the 
Pagans  could  not  get  their  own  cycles  out. 
They  did  not  harm  the  station  in  any  other 
way.  On  another  occasion  about  76  occupied 
a  station  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  defied 
about  25  powerless  ix)llce  to  move  them.  The 
stand-oS  continued  until  they  left  of  their 
own  accord. 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  letter,  Executive  Di- 
rector Charles  Blnsted  of  the  Service  Station 
Association  sent  to  Mayor  Washington  on  the 
crime  problem: 
Dear  Mayor  Washington: 

In  view  of  the  recent  tragic  shooting  of  a 
service  station  attendant  employed  by  East- 
over  EBso  and  the  high  incidence  of  serious 
crimes  inflicted  upon  service  stations  In  re- 
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cent  months,  we  feel  the  District  Govern- 
ment must  act  Immediately  to  protect  these 
businessmen  and  their  employees. 

From  March  through  August  there  have 
been  114  service  station  holdups  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  an  average  of  19  per 
month.  In  addition  to  this  there  have  been 
burglaries  for  which  we  do  not  have  figures. 

We  recently  talked  to  Mr.  Melvln  Wash- 
ington and  expressed  oiu*  concern.  We  said 
at  that  time  that  much  more  protection  Is 
needed  If  we  are  to  keep  these  stations  open 
between  the  hours  of  10:00  p.m.  and  6:00 
a.m.  We  have  also  written  to  all  of  the  oil 
company  suppliers  and  asked  them  not  to  In- 
clude a  demand  for  24  hour  operation  In  their 
leases.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  we  did  not  re- 
ceive one  reply  to  this  letter.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  Is  attached.  Yet  we  have  Just  recently 
learned  that  at  least  one  major  oil  company 
win  not  deliver  gasoline  into  certain  areas 
after  dark. 

We  believe  that  every  business  should  be 
afforded  the  protection  necessary  to  remain 
open  If  this  Is  their  desire,  but  this  decision 
should  be  made  by  the  owner  and  no  one 
else. 

Our  association  has  printed  articles  In  its 
trade  publication  "The  Nozzle"  as  well  as 
our  monthly  bulletins  in  an  attempt  to  edu- 
cate our  dealers  to  the  necessity  of  not  having 
large  siuns  of  cash  available  and  In  general 
what  should  be  done  to  protect  their  busi- 
ness and  employees. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  Congress  Is 
working  on  legislation  which  is  designed  to 
bring  the  crime  problem  under  control. 

But  I'm  fOTced  to  say  at  this  point  that 
we  can  not  wait  any  longer  for  positive  ac- 
tion. The  condition  that  now  exists  must  be 
considered  an  emergency  and  emergency 
measures  must  be  taken  to  control  this  need- 
less slaughter  of  businessmen  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

We  are  not  critical  of  the  police  force 
because  we  believe  they  are  doing  all  they 
possibly  can  to  cope  with  the  problem.  How- 
ever, we  know  this  is  not  enough.  We  need 
help  emd  we  need  it  now — before  another 
James  Swann  dies.  If  this  requires  use  of  the 
military  police,  then  this  should  be  done.  If 
It  requires  requesting  help  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  then  this  should  be  done.  We 
can  no  longer  be  concerned  with  what  the 
world  will  think  If  It  becomes  necessary  to 
use  troops  In  the  Nation's  Capital  to  keep 
<vder.  We  can  only  be  concerned  with  the 
life  and  property  of  the  residents  and  busi- 
ness establishments  In  this  city.  Whatever  is 
required  must  be  done — immediately. 

If  this  crime  problem  is  not  dealt  with 
firmly,  bustneesmen  will  be  forced  to  flee  the 
city.  We  urgently  ask  you  to  take  emergency 
action  now. 


FALI£  OF  THE  OHIO  THREATENED 
BY  X7RBAN  ENCROACHMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
sert this  excellent  report  on  one  of  this 
country's  irreplaceable  natural  wonders, 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Mr.  Maxwell  E:ing,  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  warns  that 
continued  neglect  and  abuse  of  this 
unique  fossil  island  In  the  Ohio  River 
threatens  its  existence. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  fossil 
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formation  by  proclaiming  the  Island  a 
national  landmark.  The  States  of  In- 
diana and  Kentucky  have  authorized— 
and  have  appointed  members  to—  an  In- 
terstate Park  Commission.  Legislation 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  which  would  give  Congress' 
approval  to  an  interstate  park  compact. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  dedicated 
men  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana  serv- 
ing on  the  Interstate  Park  Commission; 
men  who  are  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  area. 

But,  as  Mr.  King  points  out,  the  con- 
tinual encroachment  of  the  urban  area 
which  surrounds  the  site  threatens  to  do 
irreparable  damage  before  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Kentucky  can  move  to 
preserve  it. 

His  article  reads  as  follows: 
[From  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  & 
Tlmes.Nov.  16, 1969) 

Nl»LECT   AND   ABXJ8K   THKXATEN   PWCELESS 

Falls  Foasu.  Bed 
(By  Maxwell  King) 

Just  downriver  from  the  Indiana  side  of 
the  ponderous  black'  steel  structvire  known 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Bridge,  there  is 
a  smaU,  dusty  path  leading  to  a  copse  of 
trees  on  the  riverbank. 

At  the  top  of  the  path  there  are  several 
crushed  beer  cans  and  the  shattered  red  glass 
of  a  broken  whisky  bottle.  In  a  parking  area 
above  the  path  a  few  cars  are  stopped,  their 
occupants  staring  Idly  out  across  the  Ohio 

Hlver.  ^      ..     ,.    * 

As  a  visitor  starts  down  the  path,  a  flock  of 
pigeons  flutters  hysterically  out  from  a  nest- 
ing place  under  the  high  bridge  and  scatters 
across  the  grey  sky. 

Further  down  the  path  the  trees  shade  the 
area  and  the  noise  of  the  highway  fades.  A 
barge  on  the  river  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dam  blares  its  steam  whistle  mournfully. 

At  the  bottom,  the  muted  roar  of  the 
water  at  the  base  of  McAlplne  Dam  drowns 
out  aU  other  noise.  At  low  water,  one  can 
step  out  across  the  stones  In  the  river  and 
onto  exposed  fosslle  formations  that  are  300 
million  years  old.  Tin  cans  and  candy  wrap- 
pers abound. 

Further  downriver,  past  Jenck  s  Bros.  Bait 
Shop,  one  can  get  a  better  view  of  the  fossil 
sheU  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Most  of  the 
fossil  formation  along  the  Indiana  side  has 
been  covered  with  silt,  and  a  ruder  contribu- 
tion— junk. 

A  battered  car  drives  past  the  bait  shop 
and  down  a  rutted  dirt  road  that  inclines 
along  the  bank  toward  the  fossil  formations. 
It  stops  and  its  occupant  gets  out  to  deposit 
more  trash  along  the  roadway. 

A  lone  pedestrian  picks  casually  among 
the  heaps  of  broken  ovens  and  ice  boxes,  car 
wheels,  virlre,  shingles  and  stone,  searching 
for  something  of  value. 

This  is  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  one  of 
the  major  archaeological  and  geological 
hunting  grounds  In  the  world. 

In  the  Devonian  Period,  some  300  million 
years  ago,  this  was  one  of  the  places  where 
animal  life  flrst  emerged  from  the  tropical 
seas. 

Now  it  Is  an  Inland  coral  reef,  a  junkyard 
and  the  site  of  a  prc^osed  Interstate  park 
that  is  to  preserve  the  area  from  the  ravages 
of  man. 

The  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission, which  went  to  work  last  summer, 
has  the  authority  to  preserve  the  area,  but 
Its  appointed  task  of  creating  a  park  out  of 
the  harried  land  It  has  inherited  has  just 
begun. 

A   STUDY    NEXOED   FIRST 

The  commission's  chairman.  Dr.  Donald 
Munich  of  JeffersonvlUe,  refuses  to  be  so 
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brash  as  to  even  predict  an  opening  date 
for  the  park. 

The  commission's  flrst  job,  according  to 
Munich,  Is  to  interview  landscape  architects 
and  park  planners  to  choose  one  for  a  study 
of  the  falls  area. 

The  study,  Munich  said,  must  answer  the 
following  questions : 

What  should  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed park  be? 

Who  owns  the  land? 

What  financial  arrangement  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  such  a  park  should  be 
made? 

How  should  the  park  be  laid  out? 

The  total  area  under  consideration  for  the 
proposed  park  includes  about  1,499  acres  of 
land  and  water  on  the  river  and  the  Indiana 
bank.  It  covers  the  fossil  bank  In  the  river; 
a  long  stretch  of  land,  privately  and  publicly 
owned,  along  the  Indiana  bank;  and  possibly 
Shlpplngport  Island.  One  of  the  flrst  things 
to  be  determined  is  how  much  land  should 
Ideally  be  Included  In  a  park. 

The  Indiana  land  houses  the  site  of  the 
old  Clark  Fort,  an  ancient  Indian  burial 
ground,  the  dueling  grounds  along  Silver 
Creek  and  other  historic  areas. 

As  for  the  ownership  question,  Kentucky 
owns  land  In  the  Ohio  up  to  the  low-water 
mark  In  Indiana,  but  the  federal  government 
has  some  jurisdiction  over  the  dam  area 
constructed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
including  Shlpplngport  Island. 

On  the  Indiana  side,  says  Munich,  part  of 
the  land  is  privately  owned  and  part  owned 
by  the  state,  but  there  are  conflicting  claims 
to  some  areas  that  have  been  used  privately. 

Some  of  the  proposed  park  area  will  have 
to  be  purchased  from  private  owners.  Al- 
though the  commission  has  no  power  of  land- 
taklng  under  eminent  domain  proceedings, 
says  Munich,  the  state  of  Indiana  could  exer- 
cise Its  powers  on  behalf  of  the  conmilsslon. 

In  the  matter  of  financial  arrangements, 
the  commission  has  the  power  to  charge  fees 
or  otherwise  raise  funds  to  c^erate  park. 
But  Munich  says  no  definite  plans  will  be 
made  until  a  professional  park  planning  firm 
makes  recommendations. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  question  to 
be  answered  is  that  of  the  physical  layout  of 
the  proposed  park. 

"WE    DON'T    WANT    A   DISNEYLAND" 

What  recreational  and  educational  facul- 
ties, if  any,  should  be  Included?  How  should 
traffic,  both  pedestrian  and  vehicular,  be 
patterned  In  the  area?  Should  there  be  a 
museum  or  a  monument,  or  both? 

"We  don't  want  a  Disneyland  here,"  says 
Munich,  pointing  out  that  because  much  of 
the  land  Is  on  a  fioodplaln,  there  Is  little 
threat  of  "overdevelopmg"  the  park  area. 

The  chalnnan  says  the  commission  will 
seek  equal  funds  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
to  finance  the  preliminary  study. 

After  the  study  Is  completed,  prospects  for 
financing  the  project  Include  a  federal  loan 
or  grant,  state  aid,  or  financial  help  from  one 
of  the  country's  major  foundations. 

Munich  believes  that  because  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  falls  area  (the  exposed 
coral  reef  forms  the  world's  largest  such  fossil 
display),  the  commission  will  be  successfiil 
in  raising  f  imds  on  a  national  level. 

The  preliminary  study  should  offer  the 
commission  a  variety  of  choices  In  planning 
the  park,  according  to  Munich,  and  it  will  be 
up  to  the  commission's  members  (three  from 
Kentucky,  three  from  Indiana)  to  make  the 
final  determination. 

NATTTKALIST8    CONSTTLTKD 

But  the  commission  chairman  stresses  that 
during  the  period  of  preliminary  study  and 
the  period  of  final  planning,  the  commis- 
sioners must  consult  and  cooperate  with  in- 
terested naturalists'  groups  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 
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ReiN-eaentattves  of  several  naturalists' 
groups  (including  the  national  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Audubon  Society,  as  well  as  the 
Louisville  Geological  Society,  the  Kentucky 
Natural  History  Society  and  the  Beckham 
Bird  Club)  have  already  met  with  the  com- 
missioners and  officials  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  discuss  the  park. 

"The  corps  has  been  completely  coopera- 
tive," sayi  Munich.  Officials  of  the  corps  have 
agreed  to  meet  with  members  of  a  special 
cotmcU  of  interested  naturalists'  groups  that 
is  being  established  to  work  on  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  project,  according  to  the  commis- 
sion chairman. 

"What  nobody  wants,"  he  asserts,  "Is  an- 
other Big  Walnut  VaUey  or  Red  River."  (Bit- 
ter controversy  has  arisen  over  both  proposed 
projects,  the  former  In  Indiana  and  the  lat- 
ter In  Kentucky.) 

paoBLEMS  wrrH  trx  dak 

In  brief,  the  construction  problem  of  the 
falls,  stems  from  the  modification  of  the  Mc- 
Alplne Dam  on  the  Indiana  side  about  three 
years  &%o.  The  change  In  the  dam  has  re- 
duced the  fiow  of  water  over  the  fossil  area, 
permitting  the  area  to  silt  over  and  disturb- 
ing the  ecological  balance  that  has  made  the 
area  a  major  feeding  grotind  for  migratory 
birds. 

Secondly,  the  Indiana  side  of  the  falls  area 
has  been  vised  as  a  dump,  illegally  In  some 
places  and  with  county  approval  in  others, 
turning  parts  of  what  Is  a  natural  and  his- 
torical wonder  into  a  smoldering  jvmkyard. 

Munich  lays  little  of  the  blame  at  the  door- 
step of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  whose 
activities  are  often  under  fire  from  conserva- 
tionists. 

"They  are  not  ecologlsts,"  he  says  "Eco- 
loglsts  waited  until  these  projecU  were  fin- 
ished and  then  blamed  the  corps  for  the  re- 
sults."   

nXST    FAHK    PLAN    REJECTED 

He  says  the  corps  has  been  cooperative  In 
helping  members  of  the  commission  and  nat- 
uralists' groups  seek  remedies.  "They  built  a 
good  dam,"  he  says,  "but  it  Is  just  a  littie  too 
efficient  for  the  ecology." 

The  falls  area  was  originally  proposed  as  a 
national  park  in  1968,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Interior  Department  on  the  grounds  that  the 
area  "lacks  national  and  historical  integrity" 
and  is  subject  to  serious  and  prolonged  flood- 
ing by  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Kentucky  legislature  enacted  legisla- 
tion in  1968  authorizing  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  Interstote  Park  Commission.  The  In- 
diana legislature  passed  similar  legislation 
early  this  year. 

According  to  Munich,  9th  District  Rep.  I^e 
H.  Hamilton,  D-Indlana,  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  federal  legislation  to  give  final  authoriza- 
tion to  the  commission,  says  that  bill  will 
soon  be  reported  out  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  for  action  on  the  floor. 


COMMENTS  OP  THE  WORKING 
PRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  message  I  got  from  the  Vice 
President's  recent  remarks  about  the  na- 
tional news  media  was  that  what  this 
country  needs  is  not  less  news,  less  analy- 
sis and  less  opinion,  but  more.  It  is  tiseful, 
from  the  point  of  view,  to  review  the 
comments  of  the  working  preas  regarding 
Mr.  Agniw's  statements,  and  I  include 
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as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  the 
comments  of  the  editor  of  the  Appleton, 
Wis..  Post-Crescent,  Mrs.  John  Torinus: 
iProm  the  Appleton    (WIb.)    Poet-Crescent, 

Nov.  23,  19691 

ViCK  PMsiDENT  Draws  Distinction  Between 

Newspapee.  TV  Edits 

(By  John  Torinus) 

I  suppose  I  am  in  as  good  a  position  as 
any  to  comment  on  the  speech  delivered  by 
Vice-President  Agnew  In  Des  Moines  last 
week  on  the  subject  of  news  commentary  by 
the  television  networks,  a  speech  which  has 
evoked  as  much  controversy  as  did  his  pre- 
vious comments  on  the  organizers  of  the 
anti-war  protests. 

Being  an  employe  of  a  corporation  which 
owns  and  operates  both  newspapers  and  radio 
and  television  stations,  and  being  the  editor 
of  both  a  newspaper  and  a  television  station, 
I  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  reading 
the  text  of  the  Vlce-Presldenfs  address  and  a 
significant  volume  of  subsequent  discussion 
of  his  remarks. 

Lefs  analyze  the  principle  points  he  put 

forth.  ^     .,  »    »,, 

Mr.  Agnew's  criticism  was  confined  to  tne 
television  networks  and  the  small  group  of 
people  wJw  in  the  end  are  responsible  for 
presenting- network  news  and  commentary. 
And  the  question  he  raised  was  whether  the 
personal  biases  and  opinions  of  these  few 
people  influence  their  choice  of  news  to  pre- 
sent and  how  It  is  presented. 

He  pointed  out  the  marked  difference  In 
the  way  national  news  and  opinion  Is  pre- 
sented m  the  newspaper  of  the  naUon  and 
on  the  television  networks. 

There  are  some  1750  dally  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  The  great  majority  are 
Independently  owned  and  operated  and 
therefore  present  independent  editorial 
voices.  It  is  true  they  receive  most  of  their 
national  news  from  one  or  both  of  two  news 
services.  The  Associated  Press,  and  United 
Press  International,  but  their  reports  are  con- 
fined strlcUy  to  news.  The  editorial  opinion 
and  comment  published  In  these  newspapers 
Is  that  of  the  editor  and  his  staff,  or  of  syn- 
dicated columnists  whose  services  the  news- 
paper purchases. 

And  again  the  Vice-President  made  an  im- 
portant distinction.  "In  tomorrow's  edition 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register."  he  said,  "you 
will  be  able  to  read  a  news  story  detailing 
what  I  said  tonight;  editorial  comments  will 
be  reserved  for  the  editorial  page,  where  they 
belong.  Should  not  the  same  wall  of  separa- 
tion exist  between  news  and  comment  on 
the  nations  networks?" 

The  fact  of  television  Is  that  both  news  and 
comment  Is  supplied  the  nation's  TV  putlets 
by  the  three  networks,  and  that  each  net- 
work has  terrific  impact  on  the  public.  It  is 
estimated  that  40  million  Americans  watch 
network  news  each  night.  As  Mr.  Agnew  said: 
"Where  the  New  York  Times  reaches  800.000 
people,  NBC  reaches  20  times  that  number 
with  Its  evening  news." 

The  Vice-President  also  referred  to  "the 
tremendous  impact  oi  seeing  television  film 
and  hearing  commentary  compared  with 
reading  the  printed  page."  This  may  be  an 
area,  however,  where  the  Vice-President  Is  on 
uncertain  ground.  He  admitted  that  "our 
knowledge  of  the  Impact  of  network  news 
on  the  national  mind  Is  far  from  complete." 
When  I  write  an  editorial  for  newspaper  or 
television.  I  certainly  harbor  no  design  of 
persuading  my  total  audience  to  think  as  I 
do.  My  thoughts  are  offered  with  the  purpose 
of  stirring  the  thought  processes  of  the  read- 
er or  viewer  to  arrive  at  his  own  conclusion. 
Hopefully  If  I  have  the  facts  on  my  side  and 
can  marshal  them  properly  In  a  logical 
thought  process,  many  readers  or  viewers  will 
agree  with  me.  This  Is  the  challenge  which  Is 
constantly  before  the  editorial  writer. 
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But  there  may  be  a  dlfTerence  In  how  tele- 
vision versus  newspaper  comment  or  opinion 
awards  pi-ogram  (on  Nov.  11)  presented  Its 
may  In  some  cases  be  merely  a  passive  act, 
where  the  information  presented  seeps  In  by 
osmoels,  whereas  reading  has  to  be  an  active 
function  of  the  senses,  and  therefore  critical 
faculties  are  brought  Into  play. 

The  Vice-President  was  very  careful  to 
point  out  that  "I  am  not  asking  for  govern- 
ment censorship  or  any  other  kind  of  censor- 
ship." But  he  did  refer  to  the  networks  "en- 
Joying  a  monopoly  sanctioned  and  licensed 
by  government."  And  this  evoked  a  stereo- 
typed response  from  the  networks.  They  de- 
clared Mr.  Agnew  was  trying  to  Intimidate 
them  by  holding  the  threat  of  government 
licensing  standards  over  their  heads. 

I  have  maintained  for  some  time  that  many 
executives  In  the  broadcast  Industry  are  ob- 
sessekl  with  concern  over  protecting  their 
licenses  and  In  the  process  become  patsies 
for  the  P.C.C.  They  set  up  the  bogeyman  of 
government  licensing  in  somewhat  the  same 
fashion  that  we  In  the  newspaper  business 
are  wont  to  see  In  any  criticism  an  attack 
on  "freedom  of  the  press." 

And  In  doing  so  we  both  forget  our  grave 
responsibilities  to  our  reading  or  viewing 
public. 

In  the  end  Mr.  Agnew  merely  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  television  networks  to  those 
responsibilities. 
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AGNEW,  TV'S     SAVIOR 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1969 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
suppose  it  has  occurred  to  our  friends  in 
the  television  industry  but  an  editorial 
appearing  in  today's  issue  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  raises  the  intriguing  point 
that  the  recent  series  of  speeches  by 
Vice  President  Agnew  may  have  actually 
assured  the  freedom  of  television  from 
Government  controls  over  programing. 
In  any  event,  I  recommend  the  editorial 
to  all  interested  parties  and  place  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

[Prom  the  Peorta  Journal  Star,  Dec.  1,  1969] 
Agnew,  TV's  Savior 
One  of  the  most  infuriating  things  for  the 
"liberal  establishment"  in  the  Agnew  speech, 
undoubtedly,  was  the  way  it  caught  them  in 
mid-stride  and  obliged  them  to  reverse  their 
field  overnight. 

In  so  doing,  he  may  well  have  actually 
saved  the  freedom  of  television  from  govern- 
ment controls  over  programs. 

There  has  been  a  determined  campaign 
for  control  going  on  for  no  less  than  five 
years,  and  It  had  just  made  its  first  "break- 
through" at  getting  a  station  license  revoked. 
It  was  looking  ahead  to  big  things. 

Then,  thanks  to  the  peculiar  faddish  re- 
sponses of  the  liberal  breed.  Agnew's  remarks 
shot  down  the  whole  campaign. 
How? 

Well  take  the  High  Priest  of  the  move- 
ment, FCC  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson, 
for  example.  Only  this  August  he  flatly 
charged  TV  with  falling  to  give  all  points  of 
view  a  "fair  airing."  described  their  arbitrary 
power  over  election  campaigns,  and  actually 
said  the  real  question  is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  are  already  too  late  and 
too  powerless  to  deal  with  the  greater  power 
of  the  "broadcasters." 
This  was  but  the  latest  attack  In  a  long- 


term  campaign  by  that  commissioner  which 
apparently  lapped  over.  Inadvertently,  Into 
the  new  Nixon  administration! 

Then,  Agnew  spoke  up.  also  critical,  al- 
though not  nearly  as  rough  as  Johnson  and 
without  the  thrust  for  actual  controls.  What 
did  Nicholas  Johnson  then  have  to  do.  In- 
stantly, to  preserve  his  "liberal"  membership? 

Why,  of  course,  he  promptly  condemned 
Agnew  in  sheer  horror,  and  found  himself 
defending  the  same  "broadcast  freedom"  he 
had  so  long  been  attacking. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Agnew's 
speech,  Columbia  University's  survey  and 
awards  program  (on  Nov.  11!)  presented  its 
Broadcast  Jotirnalism  Award  to  Dr.  Everett 
Parker  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  For 
defending  the  Independence  and  freedom  of 
broadcasts  from  government  Interference? 
No,  friends.  For  getting  a  station  license 
revoked  and  put  out  of  business  by  Uncle 
Sam's  FCC  because  of  Dr.  Parker  charges  of 
"discriminatory"  programming! 

In  that  case,  it  was  a  virtue  and  not  a 
crime,  and  the  harshest  possible  use  of  gov- 
ernment controls  was  praised.  Indeed,  at  first, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  great  breakthrough  In 
the  liberal  effort  to  have  government  enforce 
their  ideas  of  program  control.  The  climax 
of  a  five  year  campaign! 

And  nobody  shouted,  "freedom  is  in  dan- 
ger!" 
Then  Agnew's  speech  caught  them  in  mid 

Did  you  know  there  was  a  "National  Citi- 
zen's Committee  for  Broadcasting"  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  such  intervention 
to  become  "a  national  force  which  ultimately 
can  alter  .  .  .  what  people  are  fed  by  broad- 
casters?" Who  is  this?  The  members  are  folks 
like  composer  Leonard  Bernstein,  actor  Bill 
Cosby,  director  Mike  Nichols,  novelist  Saul 
Bellows — "liberal"  "reformers !" 

Ah !  Remember  the  great  liberal  "cause"  of 
the  Smothers  Brothers?  Freedom  for  the  In- 
sertion of  liberal  propaganda  In  all  forms  of 
programming,  begorra!  And  who  did  they 
run  to?  The  FCC  and  to  Congress.  To  Big 
Brother,  for  coercive  action ! 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  apparently, 
the  networks  did  not  dare  run  out  their  big 
guns  and  fire  full  battery  at  Nicholas  John- 
son, FCC  commissioner,  or  at  the  Bemstein- 
Cosby-Nlchols  "in  group."  Accuse  them  of 
"intimidation?"  Too  scarey! 

Then,  along  came  good  old  "Splro  No- 
body," who  was  fair  game,  and  gave  them 
an  open  field  to  defend  their  "freedom" 
from  all  comers — and  out  zoomed  Dr.  Prank 
Santon,  Leonard  Goldenson,  Walter  Cron- 
klte,  Chet  Huntley,  and  every  gun  in  the 
armory!  Howling  "Intimidation!" 

Opportunity  finally  knocked,  and  they 
were  more  than  ready. 

Imagine  what  happened  then  to  the  group 
of  self-styled  liberals  who  had  been  cam- 
paigning for  years  to  get  their  hot  hands  on 
TV  program  controls!  Imagine  how  they 
must  feel!  Imagine  how  the  rug  was  yanked 
from  under  them  with  Splro  Agnew's  speech! 

They  are  falling  over  themselves  for  the 
most  part  In  the  scramble  to  back  up  and 
run  the  other  way  in  defense  of  "freedom" 
and  "no  controls" — and  to  attack  even  "criti- 
cism' as  abridging  the  "freedom"  of  the  net- 
works ! 

What  a  reversal!  It's  bigger  than  Michigan 
over  Ohio  State. 

And  it  points  up  two  things.  One  is  that 
the  modern  liberal's  principles  are  no  longer 
applied  across-the-board— they  apply  only  on 
the  basis  of  "whose  ox  is  being  gored." 

The  other  is  that  Splro  Agnew  may  well 
have  become  the  savior  of  broadcasting  free- 
dom by  his  "image"  overnight  changing  the 
"great  liberal  reform  tide"  Into  a  nasty  right 
wing  "thing"  In  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment." 

He  has  already  saved  the  media  from  gov- 
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ernment  controls.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  he 
has  Influenced  them  also  to  save  themselves 
from  themselves. 


THE  ASH  COUNCIL  AND  EXECUTIVE 
MANAGEMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1969 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
its  appointment  in  April  the  Ash  Coun- 
cil— President's  Advisory  Coimcil  on 
Executive  Organization — has  given  high- 
est priority  to  restructuring  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

The  Council's  sense  of  priority  is  com- 
mendable for  as  Roscoe  and  Geofifrey 
Drummond  point  out  in  their  recent 
column,  "Massive  Reorganization  of 
Government  Needed,"  the  President  does 
not  know — and  cannot  get — information 
on  whether  Governpaent  programs  are 
working  well  or  badly. 

A  prime  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  should  be  to  pro- 
vide the  President  alternative  manage- 
ment plans  to  carry  out  the  President's 
legislative  program  as  enacted  by  the 

Hopefully,  the  Ash  Council  will  submit 
its  recommendations  in  the  near  future 
to  the  President  on  restructuring  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Hope- 
fully, as  well,  those  recommendations 
will  include  seeking  legislative  approval 
for  establishing  an  Office  of  Executive 
Management  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  as  proposed  by  Senator 
Bayh  (S.  1952)  and  myself  (H.R.  14679). 

The  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Exe- 
cutive Management  will  provide  the 
President  timely  management  informa- 
tion on  a  continuing  basis  to  solve  at 
least  some  of  the  problems  discussed  by 
Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond  in  their 
following  article: 

Massive  Reorganization  op  Government 

Needed 

(By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 

Can  Richard  Nixon  be  President  of  the 
United  States? 

He  can  occupy  the  office,  but  can  he — or 
anybody  else — effectively  run  the  vast,  creak- 
ing, cimibersome,  overgrown  monster  called 
the  federal  government? 

And  by  running  It  we  mean  make  It  re- 
sponsive to  his  leadership. 

The  answer  the  President  Is  getting  from 
his  own  experts  Is  no,  not  now,  not  the  way 
things  are. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  President  can  get  his 
hands  on  the  levers  of  the  federal  bureau- 
cracy because  when  he  grabs  one  lever  labeled 
"Do  It  Now"  he  finds  It  Is  attached  to  a  dozen 
other  levers  which  are  attached  to  nothing. 

After  JFK  had  been  In  the  White  House  a 
while  he  remarked  In  exasperation:  "Siire,  I 
can  give  orders  but  nothing  seems  to  hap- 
pen." 

Mr.  Nixon  knows  how  he  felt.  He  can  raise 
his  voice,  but  It  becomes  a  mere  whisper 
when  It  gets  beyond  the  walls  of  this  Ovals 
Office  and  Into  the  corridors  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

We  have  some  good  news:  Virtually  every 
high  official  In  the  Executive  Branch,  includ- 
ing those  In  the  cabinet,  agrees  that  It  is  an 
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administrative    mess    and    that    something 
must  be  done. 

We  have  some  bad  news:  Virtually  every 
high  official  of  the  administration,  including 
those  In  the  cabinet,  claims  that  the  mess 
exists  everywhere  In  the  government  except 
In  his  own  department  and  that  if  he  were 
given  more  money  and  a  few  more  programs 
from  other  agencies  everything  would  be  fine. 

It  would  not — and  that  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization Is  telling  him.  This  council  Is 
headed  by  Roy  Ash.  president  of  Litton  In- 
dustries, and  Includes  other  hlgh-callber  men 
widely  experienced  In  both  management  and 
government. 

They  are  telling  Mr.  Nixon  that  radical, 
wide-ranging  reorganization  is-  Imperative. 

They  are  telling  him  more — that  if  reor- 
ganization Is  to  work  It  win  have  to  begin 
at  home,  at  the  top.  In  the  White  House 
Itself. 

And  It  Isn't  certain  that  the  President  is 
entirely  Immime  to  that  human  nearsighted- 
ness which  afflicts  most  of  his  subordinates 
and  causes  each  to  feel  that  every  other  arm 
of  the  government  needs  reorganization  but 
his  own. 

The  Ash  Council  put  Its  own  priority  on 
what  It  should  do  first.  It  Is  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  the  government's  massive  and 
overlapping  social  programs,  with  law  en- 
forcement and  with  the  Independent  agen- 
cies. But  Its  highest  priority  is  restructing 
Mr.  Nixon's  own  operation,  and  this  rests  on 
the  conviction  that  If  the  President  can  im- 
prove the  process  of  his  own  decision-making 
and  decision-executing  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ernment machine  can  be  made  responsive. 

Here  is  what's  wrong: 

The  President  has  no  adequate  informa- 
.  tlon — and  can't  get  it — on  whether  the  gov- 
ernment's costly,  fjfw-fiung  programs  are 
working  well  or  badly  or  at  all.  The  depart- 
ments don't  even  know.  Example:  Nobody  in 
the  Administration  could  tell  the  Ash  Coun- 
cil how  much  federal  money  was  being  spent 
for  what  purposes  In  Just  one  area  of  one 
city. 

Without  adequate  information,  the  Presi- 
dent can't  evaluate  anything  that  is  being 
spent  for  what  purpose. 

The  President  must  get  much  better  con- 
trol of  the  government  If  he  Is  to  do  the  Job 
he  was  elected  to  do. 

The  recent  White  House  staff  reorganiza- 
tion— all  in  the  right  direction — Is  the  merest 
beginning,  two  yards' along  the  20  miles  of 
needed  reform. 


THE  GENERATION  GAP 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ef- 
forts of  dynamic  community  members 
who  feel  that  the  term  "generation  gap" 
is  only  an  excuse  for  not  confronting  the 
many  issues  that  the  bright  and  active 
younger  generation  has  brought  to  the 
foray. 

Recently,  I  was  informed  of  a  highly 
respected  young  priest.  Rev.  Phillip  Eich- 
ner,  S.M.,  a  Marianist  who  heads  Cham- 
Inade  High  School  in  Mineola.  N.Y., 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  is  part  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  which  I 
represent  in  Congress.  In  his  job  Rev- 
erend Eichner  has  shown  himself  to  be 
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quite  sensitive  to  both  the  younger  and 
older  generations,  offering  both  groups 
considerable  intellectual  and  compas- 
sionate food  for  thought. 

Not  too  long  ago,  Reverend  Eichner 
forwarded  a  letter  to  all  the  parents  of 
his  students,  concerning  the  general 
problems  of  the  day.  Since  it  reflects  con- 
cern which  many  Americans  feel  for 
both  sides  of  the  age  line,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
extend  my  remarks  to  include  his  letter 
to  the  Chaminade  parents  In  the  Record: 
Chaminadb  High  School. 
Mineola,  N.Y.,  November  8, 1969. 
Mt  Dear  Parents:  A  climate  of  profound 
unrest  has  settled  over  many  of  our  social 
institutions  in  America,  and  over  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  The  issues  are  tormented  not 
only  by  their  real  depth  and  amazing  com- 
plexity, but  also  by  an  impatience  and  emo- 
tional pressure  for  their  resolution.  The 
school,  Chaminade  or  any  other  school,  finds 
Itself  m  the  midst  of  this  turbulent  and  fast 
fiowing  river  of  social  crtticUm,  being  pushed 
either  to  become  a  victim  of  the  intensity  or 
a  procreator  of  It.  What,  then,  should  be  the 
role  of  the  school,  any  school,  in  times  such 
as  these,  and  more  specifically  what  should 
be  the  role  of  Chaminade  in  the  face  of  socUl 
dynamics  In  America  1969? 

I  would  like  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
position  of  Chaminade  High  School,  not  on 
the  practical  decisions  that  this  country  has 
to  make  In  order  to  live  with  Its  own  con- 
science but  Its  position  as  a  Catholic  school 
and  its  role  as  a  school  in  the  face  of  orga- 
nized social  protest.  I  speak  specifically  of  the 
question  of  the  montoria  of  past,  present 
and  future  In  regard  to  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam, and  war,  and  peace.  I  do  not  speak  for 
the  student  body  nor  for  every  member  of  the 
faculty,  but  I  do  speak  as  chief  administrator 
for  the  school.  To  be  more  specific:  what  I 
want  to  present  Is  not  my  Judgments  on  the 
political  and  moral  decisions  of  our  govern- 
ment m  respect  to  Vietnam,  nor  the  Judg- 
ments of  anyone  on  these  practical  Judg- 
ments; what  I  want  to  present  and  explain 
Is  the  role  of  a  school,  or  this  school,  Chami- 
nade, If  you  win,  when  because  of  social  and 
political  events,  it  finds  Itself  caught  up  In 
the  dynamics  of  Intense  emotional  thrusts. 
Certainly.  I  as  everyone  else  at  Chaminade. 
both  students  and  faculty  members,  have  per- 
sonal judgments  regarding  the  issues  that 
beset  America.  The  question  Is:  to  what  ex- 
tent can  one  let  a  school  become  the  vehicle 
or  weapon  for  the  expression  of  social  crit- 
icism and  dissent. 

The  present  day  question  brings  us  fun- 
damentally to  ask  ourselves  what  Is  the  role 
of  the  school  In  society  at  large.  It  would  be 
absurd  and  totalitarian  for  us,  and  I  speak 
as  one  whose  dally  life  Is  absorbed  with  the 
task  of  Christian  education,  to  Imagine  that 
the  school  is  the  hub  of  all  society  and  so- 
cial change,  or  that  the  school,  whether  It 
be  University  campus  or  a  one-room  grade 
school  m  the  Great  Plains,  should  be  the 
center  of  social  reform.  The  task  of  any  school 
to  society  Is  to  be  that  vehicle,  not  primarily 
of  action,  but  of  understanding;  not  the 
locus  of  emotional  commitment,  but  of  con- 
scious awareness.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
school  as  such  does  not  participate  In  so- 
cial reform:  it  does  do  so  in  its  own  way. 
The  school  Is  not  an  action  committee,  nor 
a  lobby,  nor  the  ombudsman.  Its  task  Is  to 
help  clarify  the  nature  of  the  true  and  the 
good,  to  understand  the  nature  of  society,  to 
judge  on  the  level  of  value.  Its  contribution 
to  the  concrete  order,  as  opposed  to  the 
transcendental  order.  Is  to  make  men  pre- 
pared to  choose  the  concrete  good,  men  capa- 
ble of  great  discernment,  and  not  just  mere 
prejudice. 
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The  school  prepares  men  for  moral  ac- 
tion and  decision;  It  doee  not  become  the 
moral  reformer  Itself.  The  school  prepares 
men  to  make  decision  of  political  prudence 
which  support  the  vision  of  things  which 
they  have  received  or  which  they  see  them- 
selves: It  does  not  set  up  a  political  office 
Itself.  The  school  exposes,  clarifies.  Illustrates 
social  evils  In  mankind;  It  even  exposes  Its 
members  to  things  they  want  to  hide  from; 
It  will  even  attempt  to  give  them  symbolic  or 
educational  experiences  In  these  areas;  but 
It  never  takes  upon  Itself  the  present  task, 
here  and  now,  of  changing  this  particular 
law  by  channeling  the  tremendous  personal 
resources  of  the  young  or  of  the  faculty  Into 
a  concrete  act  of  violence  or  of  protest  or  of 
lobbying.  To  do  so  would  be  to  abuse  the 
nature    of    the    ChrlsUan   school,    and    the 
freedom  of  acUon  that  Is  the  prlvUege  of 
parent  and  student  alike.  While  the  school 
may  and  often  must  be  critical  of  social  life. 
Its  criticism  must  remain  objective,  allowing 
the  freedom  of  action  to  each  Individual. 
While  the  school  may  and  must  criticize  al- 
cohoUc  or  drug  addiction  and  convince  Its 
constituents  of  the  destructive  effects  on  the 
human  personality,  it  would  be  out  of  place 
for  the  school  to  sponsor  a  bill  for  Prohibi- 
tion The  school  is  not  a  welfare  agency,  al- 
though-4ts  ultimate  goal  Is  the  welfare  of 
all  men;  the  school  Is  not  a  political  party, 
although  Just  poUtlcs  Is  an  ultimate  goal  of 
the  school.  The  school  Is  the  arena  of  dia- 
logue.   Investigation,   conscious   pursuit    of 
•  knowledge  and  Judgment,  and  Its  forays  Into 
the  area  of  concerted  action  must  be  very 
rare  and  carefully  weighed.  It  would  not  be 
right  for  the  school  to  usurp  the  rightful 
place  of  other  agencies  of  society,  just  as 
It  Is  unwise.  In  our  system  of  government, 
for  an  executive  to  usurp  the  judicial  func- 
tion, or  a  judge  to  usurp  the  legislative  func- 
tion. And  this  is  especially  true  m  an  epoch 
of  high  emotional  tension:  there  must  stlU 
be  some  areas  of  societal  Ufe  where  the  Issue 
can  be  discussed  and  looked  at.  even  from 
an  academic  point  of  view,  without  an  ac- 
companying caU  to  man  the  barricades. 

Young   people   are   idealistic.  In   this   age 
as  in  every  age.  Their  fervor  touches  more 
than  the  superficial   aspects  of  society.   It 
often  comes  to  grips  with  the  failures  and 
sores  of  our  human  condition.  Being  yoimg 
and     inexperienced,     anguished     over     the 
human  mess  of  things,  and  buoyed  up  with 
the  seemingly  immediate  hope  of  a  better 
world,  they  can  be  easily  led  to  give  them- 
selves to  noble,  yet,  unlvocal  causes  with 
great  emotional  commitment.  It  would  be 
playing  very  vinfalrly  upon  this  undigested 
IdeaUsm  for  a  school  or  for  a  teacher  to 
direct  It  along  very  narrow  lines  of  concrete 
action  I  say  unfair  because  the  young  per- 
son as  yet  has  had  little  experience  to  Judge 
as  to  the  complexity  of  things,  little  time 
as  yet  to  see  the  sweep  of  historical  changes 
and  how  they  come  about,  and  little  suffer- 
ing to  tell  him  that  evil  Is  not  swept  away 
with  a  slogan.  We  all  know  that  youth  can 
be  used  to  foster  the  causes  of  any  group, 
good  or  bad,  poUUcal  or  non-poUtlcal,  moral 
or  immoral.  Just  as  aU  of  us  can.  Our  sav- 
ing grace  from  giving  ourselves  to  things 
which  are  Inadequate  is  the  hope  that  men 
can  see,  and  that  seeing,  they  can  act  from 
a  vision  of  prudence  and  Justice. 

For  an  adult  to  polarize  the  Idealism  and 
selflessness  of  the  young  people  In  partisan 
lines  or  along  unlvocal  paths  to  do  violence 
to  the  very  process  of  growing  up  that  is  the 
inherent  right  of  a  young  person.  We  have 
seen  in  history  the  prostitution  of  the  young 
In  the  name  of  a  cause,  such  as  the  Chil- 
dren's Crusade  or  In  the  Deutsche  Jugend. 
The  school,  whUe  encouraging  commitment 
and  conscious  decision,  must  be  careful  not 
to  create  such  a  climate  that  the  freedom 
to  InteUlgently  question  and  discuss  la  al- 
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ready  negated  by  the  prewnce  of  an  emo- 
tional charge.  The  school  U  an  area  of  dis- 
cussion not  an  action  committee. 

The  particular  question  at  hand  la  an  or- 
ganized    demonstration     for     a    particular 
covirse  of  action  In  regard  to  the  United 
States'  military  presence  and  action  in  Viet- 
nam. What  should  be  the  role  of  the  school 
here?  Surely,  as  a  school,  it  is  In  favor  of 
peace    justice,  charity,  concord  among  na- 
tions.' mutual  support.  Individual  difference, 
conscience,  and  all  the  other  values  which  a 
Christian  humanism  would  promote.  Fur- 
ther, the  school  as  school  would  help  Inves- 
tigate these  values  In  their  concrete  expres- 
sions in  social  institutions,  modem  politics, 
and  current  mores.  It  even  encourages  judg- 
ments to  be  made  in  these  areas,  but  it  does 
not  organize  these  judgments  into  practical 
action.  The  school  Is  not  the  place  for  pubUc 
demonstration,   picketing,   or   petitions,    on 
the  part  of  the  administration.  Such  action 
closes  the  question  for  most  people,  while 
the  role  of  the  school  is  to  keep  the  ques- 
tion open  in  the  hope  that  what  is  most  pru- 
dent, what  is  Just,  what  Is  true,  will  come 
to  the  fore.  Meanwhile,  the  convinced  man 
has  the  wide  world  to  organize  In  view  of 
his  plan  of  committed  action.  He  should  not 
t\im  the  school  into  an  action  committee  to 
battle  society,  but  rather  to  go  out  into  the 
society  Itself  and  do  battle  virtth  the  forces  of 
Injustice  and  corruption  there. 

The  question  of  Vietnam  Is  a  tormenting 
one,  not  only  to  the  young  but  also  to  the 
older  as  weU.  It  Is  a  highly  complex  one, 
being  In  the  midst  of  two  concrete  situa- 
tions. Vietnam  Is  a  dilemma,  and  dilemmas 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  doctrinaire  solu- 
tions as  many  other  problems.  The  very  in- 
tensity of  the  question  and  the  already  evi- 
dent polarity  of  emotion  should  be  enough 
to  convince  the  most  optimistic  (or  the 
most  doctrinaire)  that  the  question  has  two 
sides  and  that  we  are  involved  in  dilemma  of 
practical  prudence.  Increasing  the  emotion 
either  way  does  not  necessarily  create  a  bet- 
ter climate  for  extricating  ourselves  from  the 
horns  of  the  dilemma. 

The  question  of  the  school's  role  would  be 
different  If  It  were  evident  to  common  sense 
and  general  moral  awareness  that  a  vast  to- 
talitarian plot  were  afoot  which  was  already 
engaging  in  the  plainly  tinjust  oppression  of 
men.  In  that  case,  the  school  would  have  to 
resist  It.  And  It  Is  a  fact  in  history  that  often 
the  school  has  not  been  able  to  resist  because 
the  school  Itself  was  one  of  the  first  foot- 
holds for  the  totalitarian  movement  Itself! 
The  administration  of  Chamlnade,  then,  has 
made  a  primary  judgment  In  the  practical 
order,  but  it  refuses  to  make  the  secondary 
Judgment  in  the  practical  order.  It  judges 
the  present  Issue  to  be  a  highly  complex  one. 
a  dilemma  of  practical  political  and  moral 
prudence,  with  arguments  on  both  sides;  it 
does  not  consider  It  to  be  a  case  of  black  or 
white,  a  shut  case,  In  which  a  truly  moral 
Christian  position  is  so  clearly  evident  that 
you  have  to  be  blind  or  perverse  not  to  see 
it.  The  secondary  judgment, — ^whlch  of  the 
horns   of   the   dilemma   to   choose, — is   not 
ours  to  make  as  a  school.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity and  the  possible  justice  on  both  sides, 
we  cannot,  in  conscience,  sanction  any  move- 
ment, in  the  name  of  the  school,  which  would 
compromise  the  freedom  a  student  has  as 
a  member  of  society  to  come  to  terms  with 
a  practical  moral  solution  to  the  dilemma  of 
Vietnam.  We  aU  have  our  own  decisions,  I, 
you,   the   parents,   our   students,   and   o\ir 
teachers,  on  how  the  dilemma  is  to  be  re- 
solved. But  it  would  be  unfair  for  us,  the 
school  to  whom  you  have  confided  your  son, 
to  determine  either  way  the  minds  of  these 
same  young  men  in  this  particular  area  of 
the  Vietnam  dilenuna. 

Hence,  the  policy  of  the  administration  at 
Chamlnade  in  regard  to  these  speclflc  mora- 
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torlum  days  Is  to  o»»serve  a  neutrality  In  our 
halls,  not  a  neutrality  toward  peace.  Justice, 
brotherhood,  and  charity,  but  a  neutrality 
in  regard  to  saying  that  immediate  with- 
drawal is  the  only  moral  solution,  or  a  neu- 
trality in  saying  that  ultimate  military  con- 
quest Is  the  only  moral  solution.  As  parents 
you  have  the  right  and  privilege  to  orientate 
your  son  in  either  direction  and  to  allow  him 
to  engage  in  organized  activity  for  either 
poeitlon.  This  letter  is  just  to  convey  to  you 
that  we,  Chamlnate  High  School,  in  as  far 
as  we  are  a  social  structvire,  will  not  create 
any  atmosphere  in  an  attempt  to  incline  your 
son  either  way. 

We  do  hope  to  create  an  atmosphere  where 
the  Issue  ItseU  can  be  discussed,  where  the 
factors  of  both  positions  can  be  argued  out. 
and  where  the  ultimate  questions  of  good 
and  evil,  truth  and  Justice  can  be  personally 
seen  Thus  we  will  not  have  a  moratorium 
raUy.  nor  a  free  day.  but  rather  regular 
classes.  We  feel  that  this  te  the  only  position 
to  take  which  Is  fair  to  you  and  to  your 

son. 

Such  a  theme  as  this  opens  Itself  to  tomes 
of  analysis.  I  hope  I  have  expressed  some 
Idea  briefly  of  why  we  do  what  we  do.  If  you 
were  to  have  any  question  on  It  or  would  like 
to  discuss   It  at   any   time,   please   contact 

me. 

May  the  crisis  of  today  find  a  creative  ful- 
fillment in  the  world  of  tomorrow!  And  to 
borrow  a  familiar  phrase  from  Chamlnade- 
Parent  correspondence: 
Peace! 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

Rev.  Philip  K.  Eichner,  S.M.. 
President,  Chaminade  High  School. 
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ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  MOON— A 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  150-YEAR-OLD 
THEORY  TO  THE  SPACE  AGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MCiNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.    KARTH.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

ELECTRicmr  ON  THE  MOOK— A  Devh^pment 
OF  150-Yeak-Olb  Theobt  to  the  Space 
Age 

The  radioisotope-fueled  thermoelectric 
generator  (RTG)  which  will  be  placed  on 
the  moon  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  Alan  Bean,  Apollo  12 
lunar  modiUe  pilot,  is  a  direct  descendent  of 
one  which  has  been  circling  the  earth  for 
eight  years,  keeping  an  early  satelUte— the 
Transit  IV-A— functioning  since  It  was 
placed  Into  orbit.  The  moon  generator  will 
power  scientific  experiments  and  radio  trans- 
mission equipment  placed  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face by  the  astronauts.  It  is  scheduled  to  be 
deployed  at  about  3:30  a.m.  (EST)  Nov.  19. 

The  space  program  generators,  which  con- 
vert heat  from  the  decay  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
directly  into  electricity,  are  an  outgrowth  of 
pioneering  work  by  3M  Company  of  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota,  in  the  development  of  devices 
which  generate  electricity  not  only  from 
atomic  energy,  but  from  other  fuels  such  as 
propane,  gasoime  and  kerosene. 

Foesll-fueled  thermoelectric  generators 
have  brought  electelcal  power  to  ocean  coast- 
lines, mountain  peaks,  arctic  wastes,  and 
wind-blown  deserts  to  power  microwave  and 
radio  transmitters,  scientific  daU  metering, 
navigational  buoys  and  anti-corrosion  de- 
vices for  natural  gas  lines.  The  generators, 
which  have  no  moving  parts,  are  designed 
to  provide  rcUable  power  for  installations  in 


areas  where  it  la  Imposalble  or  impractical 
to  uUllM  electrical  energy  from  power  imes. 
The  company  has  participated  in  a  number 
of  Atomic  Energy  Commission  programs  to 
develop  nuclear  powered  generators  for 
neace-tlme  uses.  The  atomic  powered  gener- 
ators have  been  dubbed  "SNAP".  Systems  for 
Nuclear  Auxiliary  Power. 

The  first  space  thermoelectric  generator 
developed  by  3M  was  SNAP  ni-A,  a  grape- 
frult-s^  unit  which  was  introduced  to  the 
world  by  President  Elsenhower  In  January  of 
1969  and  hailed  by  scientists  as  a  "significant 
breakthrough"  in  the  search  for  a  method  to 
combine  the  stlll-lnfant  atomic  technology 
with      the      150-year      old      thermoelectric 

'"^The'^SNAP  ra-A  generator  weighed  only 
five  pounds  and  produced  2.6  watts  of  power. 
This  generator  later  was  InstaUed  In  the 
Transit  IV-A  satellite,  and  Is  stUl  powering 
radio  equipment  which  transmits  Informa- 
tion Intermittently. 

The  moon  generator— SNAP  ST-produces 
63  watts  to  power  the  lunar  scientific  and 
radio  equipment.  It  was  designed  to  operate 
under  anticipated  lunar  temperature  ex- 
tremes of  plus  170  degrees  to  minus  280  de- 
erees  Fahrenheit  for  at  least  a  year.  SNAP 
27  is  18  inches  high,  nearly  16  inches  In 
diameter  and  weighs  28'pounds  without  the 

^The  isotoplc  fuel  capsule  will  be  carried  in 
a  special  container  on  the  outside  of  the 
descent  stage  of  the  lunar  module.  The  as- 
tronaut will  use  a  special  tool  to  carry  the 
fuel  capsule  from  the  module  and  to  Insert 
it  into  the  generator,  which  vrill  begin  pro- 
ducing power  within  minutes. 

The  generator  has  undergone  more  than 
two  years  of  reliability  testing  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  which  designed  the 
system  for  the  AEC. 

Other  SNAP  programs  In  which  3M  Com- 
pany has  participated  are  the  terrestrial 
(SNAP  23)  and  oceanographlc  (SNAP  21) 
nuclear-powered  generator  project.  Three 
SNAP  21  generators  were  placed  at  various 
depths  m  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  Long  Beach, 
Calif  ,  this  summer  for  long-term  operational 
testing.  Eventually,  these  generators  may 
power  navigational  aids,  selsmologlcal  sta- 
tions and  ocean  research  equipment.  SNAP 
23  Is  still  in  the  developmental  stage.  It  Is  to 
be    used    In    remote    areas    on    the    earth's 

surface. 

Today's  space  age  thermoelectric  genera- 
tors can  be  traced  directly  back  to  develop- 
ment work  more  than  30  years  ago  which  pro- 
duced the  first  commercial  appUcations  for 
thermoelectricity— and  which  literally  revo- 
lutionized the  gas  Industry. 

In  the  19306  the  gas  industry  was  faced 
with  extremely  serious  problems  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  reliable,  fall-safe  shut-off  which 
woiUd  automatically  stop  the  flow  of  gas  Into 
a  gas  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  range  or 
other  automatic  gas  appUance  If  the  pilot 
light  went  out.  Unless  thU  problem  could  be 
solved,  the  gas  Industry  faced  a  dark  future. 

A  major  research  program  was  under- 
taken—leading ultimately  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  safety  control  employing  a  tiny 
thermocouple  which  holds  the  valve  open  as 
long  as  the  pilot  light  Is  burning,  but  auto- 
matically shuts  off  the  flow  of  gas  when  the 
pilot  Ught  is  extinguished.  The  importance 
of  this  development  to  the  gas  Industry  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  even  today  every 
automatic  gas  appliance  sold  In  the  United 
States  must  have  this  feature — and  thermo- 
electric materials  are  still  the  heart  of  the 
safety  shut-off  control. 

ThU  research  later  led  to  thermoelectricaUy 
powered  systems  for  controUlng  gaa  furnace 
valves— imder  remote  thermoatatlo  control — 
Independent  of  outside  power  sourcea.  Thla 
permits  gas  furnaces  to  continue  to  function 
normally  even  when  houaehold  current  la 
Interrupted. 
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These  developments— while  quite  tinknown 
to  the  general  pubUo— were  of  vital  impor- 
tance both  to  the  gas  industry  and  to  every 
person  owning  or  using  an  automatic  gaa 
appliance. 

Many  of  the  men  involved  In  this  pioneer- 
ing research  and  development  work  in  the 
gas  indvistry  later  became  members  of  SM's 
thermoelectric  research  and  development 
team.  .  ,  , 

One  of  today's  biggest  potential  uses  of 
thermoelectric  generators  Is  to  power  tele- 
phone, radio  and  television  communications. 
They  already  are  in  use  in  microwave  re- 
peater stations  throughout  remote  sections 
of  the  world.  The  Ulands  of  the  Hawaiian 
chain  have  been  linked  by  telephone  through 
thermoelectric-powered  relay  stations. 

Another  major  use  of  the  generators  U  to 
protect  gas  lines  from  the  corrosive  action  of 
some  soils  .  .  .  and  thus  prevent  pollution 
and  possible  explosions.  The  corrosive  action 
of  the  sou  is  overcome  when  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  passed  through  the  soU  in  which  the 
pipe  is  buried. 

The  principle  of  thermoelectric  generation 
is  nearly  160  years  old.  It  was  in  1822  that  a 
German  physicist  named  Thomas  Seebeck 
dUcovered  that  when  the  Junction  of  two 
dissimilar  metals  was  heated,  an  electric  cur- 
rent would  flow  if  the  cold  ends  were  con- 
nected to  complete  the  circuit.  It  waa  not 
until  the  late  19408.  however,  with  the  advent 
of  the  semi-conductor  technology,  that  the 
use  of  thermoelectricity  as  a  practical  means 
of  power  generation— outside  the  gas  indus- 
try— was  foreseen. 
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THE  AIR  OVER  CHICAGO 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBE8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe  the  air 
in  our  cities  gets  dirtier  and  dirtier,  the 
worst  offenders  seem  to  be  content  with 
this  deteriorating  situation. 

Fortunately,  some  people  are  not  sit- 
ting by  idly,  waiting  for  the  Utopia  ol 
clean  air  to  be  blown  in  by  miraculous 
winds  One  of  Chicago's  outstanding  ra- 
dio stations,  WBBM  Newsritoo  78,  has 
launched  an  editorial  assaultlbn  air  pol- 
lution. ,^  ^  .^ 
WBBM  is  presenting  a  10-part  series 
about  major  poUutors  of  the  air  oyer 
Chicago  and  the  waters  of  the  area.  It  is 
significant  that  the  series  addresses  the 
heart  of  the  poUution  problem:  those  who 
persist  in  defiling  the  environment.  I 
commend  WBBM  for  their  bold  and  con- 
structive efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the      environment      in      MetropoUtan 

Chicago.  _,.,    . 

Air  pollution  has  become  a  crttical 
problem  to  millions  of  Americans  be- 
cause it  concerns  so  many  citizens  and 
because  of  my  colleagues  Interest  in  the 
problem.  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  In 
the  RicoHD  two  of  the  10  editorials  In  the 

series. 

The  editorials  foUow: 

The  paU  d  dirt  and  nana*  tliat  huag  tbon 
thlB  area  tast  w«ek  underKSored  the  tinj^ 
of  the  air  poUutlon  problem  in  Metrop^^ 
Chicago.  It  was  »  grim  reminder  that  the 
war  against  poUutton  ia  not  beUig  won- 

WlttlB^t  in  mind,  WBBM  InltUtee  tWi 
week  a  10-pwt  serlee  about  the  major  air 
and  w»t«r  poUutors  in  the  Ohleago  '"^ 


Attorney  General  William  Scott  haa  identi- 
fied for  us  the  major  corporations,  industrial 
groups  and  public  agencies  that  are.  in  his 
opinion,  most  responsible  for  the  pollution 
of  our  environment.  We  have  talked  with 
Attorney   General   Scott   and   air   poUution 
experts  about  these  ten  poUutors,  and  then 
we  talked  with  those  accused  to  get  their 
side  of  the  story.  The  resulting  broadcasts 
are    informative    and    perceptive    about    a 
problem  that  plagues  everyone  in  this  area. 
The  shows  run  Monday  through  Friday  for 
the   next  two  weeks,   and   there  will   be  a 
one-hour   summary    at   9:00    pjn.    Sunday. 
November  30. 

In  some  respects,  these  reports  are  de- 
moralizing. Some  of  the  poUutors  have  a 
very  callous  attitude  toward  the  public  wel- 
fare. On  the  other  hand,  some  corporations 
and  agencies  are  making  Imagmatlve  and 
sincere  efforts  to  diminish  pollution.  We 
are  also  encouraged  by  the  aggressive  efforts 
of  the  attorney  general  to  halt  pollution. 

We  hope  you  will  listen  and  respond  to 
this  series,  particularly  if  you  feel  the  na- 
tion's second  largest  city  should  not  have 
to  bear  a  shroud  of  dangerous  and  unpleas- 
ant pollution  because  of  corporate  and  public 
negUgence. 

Aia  Pollutee 
Commonwealth  Bdlson  company  has  asked 
the  HUnolB  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
rate  Increase.  It  wants  an  increase  of  six- 
point-one  percent.  IlUnols  Attorney  General 
Scott  is  contesting  the  rate  Increase.  He  says 
the  company  U  a  major  air  poUuter  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  city's  south- 
west side— near  the  Stevenson  expressway- 
can  verify  this.  In  our  opinion.  Common- 
wealth Edison  is  adding  to  the  air  pollu- 
tion in  this  region.  We  think  the  state  should 
take  every  step  possible  to  make  poUution 
uneconomical  for  the  polluters.  It  Is  a  wise 
action  to  develop  the  philosophy  that  pub- 
lic utiUtles  have  a  major  obligation  to  serve 
the  pubUc  interest  and  this  includes  compli- 
ance with  air  pollution  laws. 

Commonwealth  Edison  has  sent  overpow- 
ering fumes  into  the  air  from  Its  southwest 
side  plants.  It  is  a  danger  to  the  health 
of  aU  residents  in  that  area. 

If  Commonwealth  EdUon  seeks  the  bene- 
fit of  a  rate  increase,  it  should  go  before 
the  commerce  commission  and  the  courts 
with  "clean  hands."  The  firm  has.  In  our 
opinion,  faUed  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
clean  up  its  air  pollution.  Until  It  does  take 
the  necessary  steps,  we  oppose  the  rate  In- 
crease sought  by  Commonwealth  EdUon. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 
Mr   SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Yai^ton 
a  Dak.  Press  and  Dakotan.  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota.  The  editorial  follows: 
Haw  Safe  Wnx  Bns  Teuckb  Be? 
Tha  truoklna  industry  la  back  before  Oon- 
mH^thla  year  wltii  a  bUl  to  permit  toe 
S^mtun  ot  heavier  and  bigger  trucks  on  the 
Sation-B  interstate  highway  system.  Congress, 
M  It  did  with  a  almUar  measure  laat  year. 
Aoold  reject  the  propoaed  ohangea. 

ranauM  among  the  oppooenta  of  theleg- 
1-WH/1W  Is  the  Amecloan  AutomobUe  AmtM- 
atioo.  whose  executives  testified  recentiy  be- 
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ton  the  HoTwe  Public  Works  Committee.  The 
AAA's  opposition  is  based  on  two  points.  The 
first  Is  that  bigger  trucks  will  constitute  a 
hazard  on  the  highways  because  their  bulk 
diminishes  the  visibility  of  other  drivers  and 
their  length  maKes  passing  more  risky. 
The  second  point  the  AAA  stresses  Is  that 


the  Increased  weight  of  tractor-trailers  and 
tPaotor-two  traUers  wUl  punish  pavements 
and  bridges  and  Increase  not  only  the  costs 
of  upkeep  but  also  the  construction  of  new 
roads  built  to  withstand  the  heavier  loads. 

Highway  coots  warrsuit  concern,  but   the 
argument  Ck)ngre6s  should  find  most  persua- 


sive Is  the  likelihood  of  greater  danger  on  the 
nation's  already  unsafe  rofuls.  A  70-foot 
truck,  more  than  eight  feet  wide  and  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  16  tons,  Is  an  Intimidating 
object.  To  allow  such  snorting  behemo^s 
on  the  public  roads  Is  not  In  the  public 
Interest. 


HEN ATE—Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou,  who  didst  make  all  ages  a 
preparation  for  Thy  kingdom,  in  this 
season  of  high  expectation  prepare  us  for 
the  advent  of  Him  by  whom  all  are  to  be 
Judged.  Give  us  strength  and  wisdom  for 
our  appointed  tasks  that  we  fall  not.  For- 
give us  even  when  we  are  unforgiving. 
Be  patient  with  us  even  though  we  may 
be  iriftiatlent  with  one  another.  Wilt 
■fhou  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us  how- 
ever far  we  wander,  but  follow  us  unto 
the  journey's  end.  Then  when  the 
diadows  lengthen,  and  the  fever  of  life 
is  over,  and  the  busy  world  is  hushed, 
grant  that  we  may  arrive  with  Thee  In 
fullness  of  Ufe  to  hear  it  said,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, December  2, 1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  morning 
business,  under  the  agreement,  termi- 
nate not  later  than  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
already  has  been  established  by  unani- 
mous consent. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest of  another  Senator,  in  light  of  the 
business  before  the  Senate  today  and  the 
importance  of  it,  I  am  constrained  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
derstand  the  position  in  which  the  acting 
Republican  leader  finds  himself  in  this 
matter.  I  have  been  in  that  position 
many  times,  also.  But  just  as  he  is  duty 
bound  to  record  the  objections  of  an- 
other Senator,  I  am  duty  bound  to  make 
some  unanimous-consent  requests, 
which  I  will  do  at  this  time,  but  in  toto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  same  committee,  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reluc- 
tantly, but  at  the  request  of  another  Sen- 
ator, who  feels  very  strongly  about  the 
business  before  the  Senate  and  that  Sen- 
ators ought  to  be  in  the  Chamber.  I  must 
object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Is  there  routine  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  ROSE  McKEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  happened  to  look  at  the  news  ticker 
and  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  read 
that  an  old  friend.  Rose  McKee,  who 
first  came  to  Washington  in  1944  as  a 
correspondent  for  the  old  International 
Press  Service,  has  passed  av/ay.  Rose 
McKee  was  one  of  the  finest  persons  I 
have  ever  known,  and  I  remember  her 
well  with  fondness  and  respect  from  my 
service  in  the  House. 

I  recall  that  when  the  old  Interna- 
tional News  Service  went  out  of  existence 
and  merged  with  the  UPI,  Rose  McKee 
joined  the  Government.  Before  that, 
however,  she  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
Capitol.  In  performing  her  tasks,  she 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  House 
side.  And  it  was  only  with  the  demise  of 
the  International  News  Service  that  she 
became  attached  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  later  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  In 
1964,  President  Johnson  made  her  one 
of  the  first  50  women  he  appointed  to 


substantial  Federal  jobs.  At  that  time 
he  named  her  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Later  she  switched  to  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

She  was  a  fine  woman  and  a  good 
friend.  We  will  miss  her.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  express  to  her  three  surviving 
sisters  the  deep  regret  and  sadness  of 
Mrs.  Mansfield  and  myself  on  the  pass- 
ing of  this  fine  woman. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  permit 
the  Chair  to  associate  himself  with  all 
that  he  has  said.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
know  Miss  Rose  McKee,  a  longtime  cor- 
respondent on  the  Hill.  I  met  her  when 
she  came  here.  No  one  had  a  finer  con- 
cept of  the  ethics  of  that  profession  than 
Rose  McKee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly.        

TAHOE  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
COMPACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  118. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
118)  to  grant  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning  compact, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  others  to  cooperate  with  the  plan- 
ning agency  thereby  created,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  weis,  on  page  23, 
strike  out  lines  15  and  16,  and  insert: 

Sec.  6.  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
Congress  or  any  of  Its  standing  committees 
to  require  the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of 
such  Information  and  data  by  or  concerning 
the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency  as  is 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Congress  or  such 
committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  right  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
amendment  is  a  standard  amendment 
which  they  have  been  insisting  on  plac- 
ing in  the  compact.  The  amendment 
simply  would  require  that  the  compact 
commission  makes  its  books  and  reports 
available  upon  request  of  any  of  the  Sen- 
ate committees  or  House  committees  in- 
volved. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  valid 
amendment  and  that  it  causes  no  undue 
hardsliip  on  the  compact  commission 
members. 

Accordingly,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  whether  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes.  The  bill  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  two  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  two  Senators  from  Ne- 
vada. This  is  simply  a  reporting  provi- 
sion added  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  Without  objectioo. 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CURRENT  STATUS  OP  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  some 
businessmen  call  it  an  "economic 
cnmch"  and  others  refer  to  it  as  a  "busi- 
ness-cycle squeeze."  Whatever  the  name, 
the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal victims  of  this  Government's  mone- 
tary, fiscal,  and  labor  market  policies  is 
the  small  businessman.  Throughout  this 
past  year,  he  has  been  caught  in  a  giant 
pincers  between  rising  capital  and  labor 
costs  on  the  one  hand,  and  increasing 
consumer  resistance  to  overinflated 
prices  for  goods  and  services,  on  the 
other.  And  all  of  this  has  been  occurring 
against  a  background  of  sharply  reduced 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  money  managers  of  "big  busmess 
know  how  to  hedge  in  the  games  we  play 
with  our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
But  the  small  businessman,  although 
deeply  concerned  with  the  outcome  of 
these  games,  must  sit  on  the  sidelines 
because  the  table  stakes  are  just  too 
high. 

THE  CTTRJtENT  SITTTATION 1969   STTEVEY 

Let  there  be  no  doubt:  Warning  signals 
for  small  business  are  flying  across  this 
country.  These  signals  are  evidenced  by 
record  high  interest  rates  in  the  commer- 
cial money  markets  of  this  country  and 
by  recent  economic  reports  of  private 
small  business  organizations  on  related 
financial  trends. 

According  to  the  New  York  limes  of 
last  Thursday — 

The  relentless  drive  toward  higher  rates 
(U  continuing)  with  even  greater  force  .  .  . 
pushing  yields  on  most  types  of  fixed  In- 
come securities  to  record  highs.' 

Two  tables  bear  this  out.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  cities  leading  bankers  and 
economists  to  show  that  bank  lending  is 


getting  even  tighter,  with  fewer  borrow- 
ers qualifying  for  the  prime  rate.* 

In  other  fields,  a  survey  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year 
of  more  than  80,000  small  businessmen 
in  our  50  States  produced  the  foUowing 
results  which  are  summarized  below.  I 
believe  an  examination  of  the  indicators 
will  bear  out  what  many  economic  au- 
thorities and  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  warning  about  for  many  months: 
First.  Business  loans:  Small  busi- 
nessmen, on  the  average,  report  paying 
all-time-high  Interest  rates  upward  from 
6  percent  to  insurance  companies,  to 
9.3  percent  to  finance  companies.  In  in- 
dividual cases,  interest  costs  may  rise  to 
11  or  12  percent,  or  higher. 

Second.  Labor  costs:  Over  three- 
fourths  of  small  business  firms  report  in- 
creased labor  costs  over  1968.  Many 
blame  the  minimum  wage  law,  not  only 
for  increasing  labor  costs,  but  also  for 
pricing  young  workers,  especially  teen- 
agers, out  of  the  labor  market.  The 
corner  grocery,  drugstore,  gas  station, 
or  restaurant  has  always  been  the  first 
employer  of  young  workers,  up  to  now. 
They  now  claim  that  the  present  mini- 
mum wage  prevents  these  small  em- 
ployers from  hiring  teenagers. 

Certainly,  I  want  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  my  position  in  this.  I  believe 
strongly  in  the  benefits  of  the  minimum 
wage  law  to  our  labor  force  and  to  our 
economy.  But  I  also  believe  that  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  minimimi  wage  law 
permitting  casual,  summertime  and 
learner-type  employment  for  teenagers 
should  be  more  realistically  administered 
to  help  youngsters  get  this  work  and  at 
the  same  time  help  out  these  small 
businessmen. 

On  that  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  general  sub- 
ject, published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  18,  1969.  be  included  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  my  next 
point  is:  ,.      ^ 

Third.  Volume  of  business:  About 
one-half  of  small  firms  report  higher 
sales  than  last  year,  but  70  percent  report 
higher  selling  prices,  and  88  percent  re- 
port higher  costs  for  goods  purchased 
for  resale.  At  the  same  time,  a  substantial 
rise  in  receivables  was  recorded,  along 
with  a  substantial  slowdown  in  collec- 
tions over  the  year. 

Fourth.  Investment:  Almost  one- 
half— 46  percent^-of  small  businesses 
were  imable  to  increase  their  capital  in- 
vestment during  1969.  This  statistic,  if 
correct,  may  well  be  the  most  damaging 
one  of  all,  since  the  lif  eblood  of  our  econ- 
omy depends  on  the  health  and  contin- 
ued growth  of  over  5  mlUion  small  busi- 
ness firms.  We  will  want  to  watch  this 
trend  closely 


been  a  tide  of  Government  action  which 
is  having  the  effect  of  making  these 
problems  worse  instead  of  better.'  These 
actions  included,  first,  the  decision  to 
deny  the  Small  Business  Administration 
$170  million,  or  58.5  percent  of  the  loan 
authority  granted  for  fiscal  year  1969; 
second,  the  decision  to  set  the  loan  levels 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1970  at  the  reduced  "non- 
action" level;  and  third,  the  decision  to 
take  away  from  small  business  gener- 
ally existing  relief  provisions  In  the  tax 
law  by  completely  repealing  the  7 -per- 
cent Investment  tax  credit  and  the  mul- 
tiple surtax  area,  without  any  adjust- 
ments for  the  hard  pressed  small  busi- 
nessman. 

I  have  introduced  amendments  to  the 
tax  reform  bill  designed  to  preserve  these 
legitimate  small  business  provisions,'  and 
I  hope  they  will  be  favorably  considered 
by  the  Senate  during  our  tax  bill  debate. 
I  shall  detail  their  specific  provisions 
and  small  business'  need  for  them  when 
they  come  on  formally  later  in  the  week. 
One  amendment  would  retain  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  at  $25,000  of 
investment,  or  I  may  reduce  it  to  $20,000, 
with  a  cutoff  eligibility  at  $1  million  of 
taxable  Income.  A  second  amendment 
would  establish  the  number  of  corporate 
surtax  exemptions  at  five  Instead  of  one, 
as  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  calls 
for. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  the  coming  months, 
the  Small  Business  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  give  the  highest  priority  to  the 
problems  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity as  It  seeks  to  weather  the  storm 
of  the  economic  forces  of  big  business 
and  big  goverrmient.  We  are  concerned 
that  the  statistics  I  have  discussed  today 
are  not  forerunners  of  even  more  diflScult 
times  for  the  small  businessman.  We 
hope  they  will  alert  all  of  us  in  govern- 
ment to  the  hazards  for  small  business, 
so  that  some  positive  action  can  be  taken. 
We  will  be  doing  all  we  can  in  this  regard 
and  hope  that  the  Nixon  administration 
will  also  give  a  fair  shake  to  the  small 
businessman  by  its  fiscal,  monetary, 
budget,  and  other  poUcies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 20,  1969,  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  20,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

y.THIHIT     1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  18,  1969] 
Shttltz   Opposes   a   Youth   Wage   Rate 

(By  PaulDelaney) 
WfASHiNGTON,  November  17. — Ijabor  Secre- 
tary George  P.  Shultz  has  expressed  his  oppo- 
sition to  a  proposal  for  a  special  youth  mini- 
mum wage  below  $1.60  an  hour. 


adverse  government    ACTION 

As  I  have  tried  to  point  out  In  state- 
ments over  the  past  months,  there  has 


1  "Rates  Set  Marks  in  Credit  Market,"  by 
John  H.  Alian.  The  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20, 
1969,  page  B9:4. 


•  "Bankers  Concede  Rates  Rising,"  by 
PhUlip  Oreer.  The  Washitiffton  Post,  Nov.  20, 
1969,  pageK9:4. 


•  "SmaU  Business  Caught  In  Triple  Credit 
Squeeze— Administration  Should  R«}e««|| 
8170  MUlion  in  SBA  Loan  Authority  No^ 
DaUy  Congressional  Record.  Jiine  25,  19W. 
17274-17277. 

•  Most  recently,  amendments  259  and  2B0 
to  the  Tax  Reform  bUl  in  behalf  of  sdmU 
business,  dally  Congressional  Record.  Oct. 
30, 1969,  p.  32316-32317. 
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In  a  letter  to  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
greM  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  Secre- 
tary said  he  did  not  Intend  to  offer  such 
a  plan.  The  letter  was  dated  last  Friday  and 
was  released  by  Mr.  Meany  today. 

DUAL    WAOK   STBTKlf 

The  proposal  was  announced  10  days  ago 
by  Maurice  H.  Stans,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. At  that  Ume.  Mr.  Stans  reported  that 
the  proposal  was  being  considered  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  the  Mr.  Shultz 
was  studying  it. 

Mr.  Stans  endorsed  the  Idea.  He  said  it 
would  be  a  good  way  to  curb  the  high  unem- 
ployment rate  among  youths,  which  usuaUy 
triples  the  Jobless  rate  of  adults.  He  said  the 
dual  wage  system,  with  a  lower  minimum 
of  about  $1.35  an  hour  for  youths,  would 
entice  employers  to  hire  more  youngsters. 

The  Commerce  Secretary  said  that  Mr. 
Shultz  was  to  have  completed  his  study  and 
presented  his  report  to  the  Cabinet  by  the 
end  of  next  month. 

"I  have  made  no  policy  decision  to  recom- 
mend a  youth  wage  at  all.  and  I  would 
oppose  any  youth  figure  below  the  existing 
statutory  minimum  of  tl.eo  an  hour  for  all 
persons  jm  covered  industries,"  Mr.  Shultz 
wrote. 

The  Secretary  assured  Mr.  Meany  that  there 
was  no  study  under  way  regarding  the  con- 
sideration of  a  minimum  wage  for  youths. 

"The  only  study  going  on  around  here 
relative  to  yoxir  question  about  a  possible 
youth  wage  Is  one  to  determine  to  what 
extent.  If  at  all.  the  minimum  wage  U  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  rates  of  unemployment 
among  youths,"  Mr.  Shultz  said. 

Mr.  Stans  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment today. 

Mr.  Stans  suggested  on  Nov.  6  that  the 
minimum    wage   for   persons    under    21    be 
about  $1.20  or  $1.25  an  hour." 

"I  think  that  would  be  an  effective  means 
of  reducing  unemployment  and  bringing 
them  I  youths  I  Into  the  work  force."  Mr. 
Stans  said  at  the  time. 

The  proposal  was  criticized  by  many  labor 
leaders.  Including  Mr.  Meany. 

Exhibit  2 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20, 19691 
Rates     Set     Marks     in     CREnrr     Maekit: 

Utiuty  Issue  Is  Priced  to  Yjeld  8.81% — 

9''c  Level  Topped  in  Debentttres 
(By  John  H.Allan) 

The  relentless  drive  toward  higher  Interest 
rates  continued  In  even  greater  force  yes- 
terday, pushing  yields  on  most  types  of 
flxed-lncome  securities  to  record  highs. 

This  retreat  In  prices,  which  dealers  de- 
scribed as  orderly,  produced  these  historic 
financial  figures. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
sold  an  Aa-rated  ttond  Issue  that  was  priced 
to  yield  8.81  per  cent. 

The  Liberty  Loan  Company  raised  $15- 
mllUon  by  selling  debentxires.  which  not 
only  were  given  a  9»4  per  cent  Interest  rate 
but  also  carried  warants  to  buy  stock  In  the 
company. 

The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
put  an  8.75  per  cent  Interest  rate  on  $458.2- 
mllUon  of  nine-month  debentures  to  be  sold 
today.  A  month  ago,  the  rate  was  7.96  per 
cent. 

Dallas  accepted  an  Interest  cost  of  5.89 
per  cent  to  sell  $24-mllllon  of  Its  bonds, 
rated  a  high-quality  Issue.  B.  Lynn  Crossley, 
city  auditor,  described  the  rate  as  the  highest 
in  the  40  years  he  has  been  in  municipal 
government. 

A   BID    KBJSCnD 

At  the  same  time,  Dallas  rejected  a  bid 
for  $24-milllon  of  revenue  bonds  to  finance 
additions  to  its  new  civic  center.  The  one 
bid  submitted  would  have  meant  a  cost  of 
7.185  per  cent. 


Instead,  the  city  gave  a  Wall  Street  syn- 
dicate the  option  unUl  Mi.nday  afternoon  to 
purchase  the  securities  on  -erms  that  would 
result  in  a  7.08  per  cent  interest  cost. 

Puerto  Rico  sold  $50-mlllion  of  bonds  at  a 
cost  of  almost  8.61  per  cent,  highest  on  rec- 
ord for  the  commonwealth  and  well  above 
the  6.12  per  cent  cost  incurred  in  January 
in  its  preceding  bond  sale. 

United  States  Government  bonds  contin- 
ued to  decline,  and  some  long-term  issues 
lost  as  much  as  20-32. .This  pushed  them 
down  to  record  lows,  with  some  issues  trad- 
ing at  less  than  66  cents  on  the  dol  ar. 

Treasury  bills  also  continued  tc  rise  In 
rate,  lifting  the  yield  on  securities  maturing 
next  June  and  July  close  to  8  per  cent. 

VOLTTME   is    key    rACTOK 

Tljere  were  no  new  economic  or  political 
developments  to  cause  the  continuation  of 
the  downward  slide  of  fixed-Income  securi- 
ties prices  yesterday,  dealers  said.  The  drop 
m  prices  and  the  rise  in  yields  resulted 
chiefly  from  the  huge  volume  of  new  issues 
being  sold  as  the  Federal  Reserve  continues 
Its  11 -month-old  program  of  tightening 
credit  conditions. 

After  the  credit  markets  closed,  the  Dow- 
Jones  News  Service  carried  a  report  that 
some  Administration  officials  have  begun 
to  conclude  that  inflation  could  Intensify 
next  year  Instead  of  subsiding. 

"Boy,  that's  Just  what  we  need,"  said  one 
bond  dealer  In  a  bitter  tone. 

In  the  record-setting  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  bond  sale,  a  three-manager  syndi- 
cate led  by  Halsey.  Stuart  &  Co..  Inc.,  made 
a  bid  that  resulted  in  a  borrowing  cost  loi 
the  company  of  8.94  per  cent.  In  its  preced- 
ing bond  sale,  In  April,  the  utility  incurred 
a  7.58  per  cent  cost. 

The  bonds  were  given  a  9  per  cent  in- 
terest rate  and  were  offered  to  investors  at 
a  price  of  102  per  cent  of  their  face  value  to 
produce  their  record  8.81  per  cent  yield  to 
maturity  in  2001.  The  bonds  are  rated  Aa  by 
Moody's,  and  they  may  not  be  refunded 
for  at  least  five  years  even  if  Interest  rates 
should  fall  markedly. 

The  8.81  per  cent  yield  was  21  basis  points 
(hundredths  of  a  percentage  point)  higher 
than  the  return  on  a  $20-mlUlon  Iowa  Elec- 
tric Light  &  Power  Company  bond  Issue  mar- 
keted last  Thursday  In  the  preceding  Aa-rated 
utility  bond  sale. 

The  Liberty  Loan  financing  attracted  at- 
tention among  bond  dealers  for  Its  high  in- 
terest rate  In  combination  with  warrants.  A 
group  led  by  the  Chicago  Corporation  offered 
the  1 0-year  debentures  and  warrants  in  a 
package  consisting  of  a  $1,000  debenture  and 
warrants  to  buy  10  shares  of  stock. 

The  warrants  give  holders  the  right  to  pur- 
chase stock  at  $19.50  a  share,  or  14.7  per  cent 
above  yesterday's  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
close,  until  November.  1974,  and  at  $22  a 
share,  or  a  premium  of  29.4  per  cent,  after 
that. 

The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks' 
8.75  per  cent  debenture  offering,  dated  Dec. 
1  and  due  Sept.  1,  1970,  is  being  sold  to  help 
reUre  $494.5-mlUion  of  maturing  6.70  per 
cent  securities. 

On  Oct.  2,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  sold  $400-inilllon  of  16-month 
debenture*  also  priced  to  yield  8.75  per  cent. 
Today's  credit  bank  financing  equaled  that 
record. 

In  the  tax-exempt  securities  market,  Puer- 
to Rico  awarded  Its  $50-mllllon  bond  Issue  to 
a  syndicate  of  underwriting  firms  formed 
through  a  merger  of  one  led  by  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  and  one  headed  by  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

The  syndicate  bid  95  for  the  bonds  with  a 
6  per  cent  Interest  rate — the  lowest  permis- 
sible price  and  the  highest  permissible  rate. 
It  then  reoffered  the  bonds  publicly  at  prices 
to  give  Investors  a  yield  of  5.50  per  cent  on 
those  maturing  in  1970  up  to  a  return  on 
6.60  per  cent  in  1990. 
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Discount  Rate  (N.Y.) 6 
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Doalonloon  rate  (Government) o-9'-i 
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Effective  tiov.  18, 1969 
Certificates  of  Deposit: 
(Secondary  market) 

3  months |>? 

6  months "♦ 

Arbitrage 

United  Kingdom  Treasury  Bills: 

90  days  (hedged  in  New  York) -.  6.92 

Canadian  trtasury  Bills:  ,  „„ 

90  days  (hedged  in  New  York) 7.80 

Canadian  Finance  Paper: 

90  days  (hedged  in  New  York) 8.74 

LONDON  MONEY  MARKET 

Uemand  loans - ^'i.V'i 

60  days  - ml 

90  days .. 'St! 

^.urodollars oii<^?< 

1  month                             9'M6-9''iii 

3™nSs 10iM.-10'?l» 

emS::::::::::; io^i.-icm. 

GOLD 


Previous 

1969 

■esterday 

High 

Low 

$36.65 

$37.55 
SILVER 

$43.82}-^ 

$36.65 

188d 

190'4d 

205Jijd 

\xyji\ 

Gold  (N.Y.)  H  »  H  base  price 

$36.85 

$37.80 

$44.05 

$36.85 

Gold  (NY.)  Engl,  selling  price 

$37.10 

$37.95 

$44.25 

$37. 10 

EXHIBFT   3 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  20,  1969] 

Economists  Doubt  Prime  Rate  Boost  Now: 

Bankers  Concede  Rates  Rising 

(By  Philip  Greer) 

New  York,  Novemlser  19.— Economists  here 
doubt  that  banks  are  preparing  for  another 
Increase  In  the  prime  lending  rate,  but  the 
bankers  concede  that  loan  rates  have  been 
going  UD  anyway. 

The  higher  rates  have  resulted  from  tighter 
lending  policies.  In  a  word,  the  prime  rate 
Is  holding  at  8'/2  per  cent,  but  fewer  borrow- 
ers qualify  for  prime  treatment. 

"They  have  to  be  balanced  customers,  with 
a  historical  relationship,"  says  George  Scott, 
chairman  of  the  credit  policy  committee  at 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Both  the  bankers  and  the  economists  agree 
that  if  not  for  the  political  problems  Involved 
current  credit  conditions  would  be  right  for 
an  Increase  In  the  prime  rate — the  Interest 
banks  charge  their  biggest  and  best  custom- 
ers, almost  always  large  corporations. 

Among  the  pressures  are  a  continued  high 
level  of  loan  demands — loans  outstanding  at 
the  major  New  York  banks  totaled  $41  bil- 
lion on  Nov.  5,  the  same  as  on  Sept.  17  and 
$3  billion  higher  than  last  March — and 
climbing  commercial  paper  rates. 


(3ommercial  paper  Is  a  method  of  lending 
between  corporations.  When  those  rates  climb 
above  the  prime,  companies  tend  to  abandon 
that  market  and  demand  builds  up  at  the 
banks  Commercial  paper  rates  are  currently 
sUghtly  hlgfier  than  8M(  per  cent.  Bankers 
acceptances— another  form  of  short-term 
puper— were  increased  twice  Just  this  week. 

The  current  strong  demand  for  loans  is  at- 
tributed to  normal  seasonal  patterns.  Accord- 
ing to  Henry  Kaufman,  economist  at  Salo- 
mon Bros,  and  Hutzler.  the  seasonal  demand 
should  last  another  four  or  five  weeks.  After 
that,  borrowers  usually  reduce  their  loMis. 
"The  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of 
February  would  be  the  best  time  for  banks 
to  re-evaluate  the  situation."  Kaufman  says. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  bankers,  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  criticism  a  boost  would  gen- 
erate, are  likely  to  hold  the  prime  rate  at 
Its  current  level. 

The  continuing  tightness  in  the  money 
market  is  being  blamed  squarely  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Lelf  Olsen.  vice  presi- 
dent and  economist  at  First  National  City, 
says  credit  conditions  have  been  "needlessly 
■  aggravated"  by  the  Fed's  move  to  put  a  Reg- 
ulation Q  ceiling  on  the  Issuance  of  commer- 
cial paper  by  bank  holding  companies.  (Reg- 
ulation Q  Umits  the- rate  of  interest  banKs 
are  permitted  to  pay.) 

Olsen  explains  that  applying  the  celUng 
bank  holding  companies — most  large  banks 
have  formed  parent  holding  companies  in  a 
step  to  diversiflcatlon— has  dried  up  another 
source  of  funds  for  the  banks  and  created 
more  pressxire  on  Interest  rates. 

William  Butler,  vice  president  and  econo- 
mist at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  says  he 
thinks  the  rate  pressure  Is  a  short-term  prob- 
lem and  that  bankers  will  hold  out  against 
It,  through  the  use  of  highly  selective  loan 

policies.  ,         ,      ,.* 

Salomon  Bros.'  Kaufman  says  fear  of  polit- 
ical criticism  vrtll  keep  banks  from  increasmg 
their  rates  while  the  seasonal  demands  con- 
tinue strong. 

By  early  next  year,  EUiufman  adds,  cor- 
porations wiU  be  headed  for  "a  proflt  squeeze 
of  a  kind  we  haven't  seen  In  this  decade." 
which  vrtU  lead  to  a  f  aU-off  in  capital  spend- 
ing plans  and  a  letup  in  loan  demand.  But 
Kaufman  agrees  that,  at  the  moment,  the 
worry  about  poUtical  reaction  is  the  only 
thing  standing  In  the  way  of  a  rate  hike. 


Having  served  in  the  other  body  for 
8  years,  I  recopiize  that  its  Members  are 
closer  to  the  people  and  represent,  more 
often  than  not,  the  views  of  the  people. 
They  reflect  them  better,  perhaps,  than 
we  in  this  body,  although  many  times  the 
news  media  pay  more  attention  to  what 
is  said  in  this  body. 

The  action  taken  yesterday  was  of 
great  significance  and  indicated  that  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  a  member  of  the 
other  party,  had  broad  support  both 
from  RepubUcans  and  Democrats.  Per- 
haps more  significantly  it  indicated  that 
House  Members,  who  are  close  to  those 
who  elect  them,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  6  to  1  support  President  Nixon  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  meaningful 
peace  in  Vietnam. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


change  Commission  under  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1936  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Commerce. 

BXPOBT    or    <:k>lCPTBOLLBK    GENEaAL 

A  letter  from  the  C^omptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  improvements  needed  In 
negotiating  prices  of  noncompetitive  con- 
tracts over  $100,000  on  the  basis  of  contrac- 
tors' catalog  or  market  prices,  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  December  3,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Xekpokabt  Adkibsion  into  thb  Umnco 
States  of  Certain  Aukns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmltUng,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THIKD     PRKrERXNCE    AND    SiZTH    PRKTEaXNCE 

(Xassification  por  (Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classlflcatlons  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  instruct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  that 
all  staff  personnel  are  to  be  seated  in  the 
gallery  throughout  the  deliberations  to- 
day, and  that  they  are  not  to  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  In 
the  lobby,  except  for  the  staff  personnel 
connected  with  any  committee  handling 
the  bill  or  personnel  connected  with  a 
Senator  who  is  discussing  an  amendment 
which  he  has  pending.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  no 
objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  so  Instructed. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  other  body  for  the  action 
taken  yesterday  on  House  Resolution 
613.  The  vote  itself,  of  333  to  55,  would 
indicate  that  Republicans  suid  Demo- 
crats alike  support  President  Nixon's 
present  efforts  in  Vietnam. 


COMMITNICA-nONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  rxafportionmznt  of  ah 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
"Management    and    Protection,"     National 
Park  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  es- 
timate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Leciblation  Authorizino  the  Dis- 
posal or  BxrucTOBT  Grade  Chbouitx 
Fbok  the  National  and  Supplemkntal 
Stockfilxs 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  leglslaUon  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  refractory  grade  chromlte  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpUe  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 
Repobt  of  Actual  Receipts  fob  Medical 
Stocxfilx  of  Civil  Defense  Emeeoenct 

StTPPLIXS    AltD     EQtnPMENT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon.  and  WeUare.  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medical 
stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  supplies 
and  eqxilpment  purposes,  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  TUNSFERRJifO  Pctnc- 

TIONS    OF    THE    HOLDINO    COMPAKT    ACT    TO 

THE  Federal  Poweb  Comicibsiom 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion of  all  functions  and  administrative  au- 
thority now  vested  In  the  Securltes  and  Ex- 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  December  3, 1969, 
he  signed  the  enrolled  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  143)  extending  the  duration 
of  copyright  protection  in  certain  cases, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

REPORTS   OP  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  1017.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  contlnvUng  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-662). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  impropriations,  with   amendments: 

HJl.  14761.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  mllltcuy  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91- 
563). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  14916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-564). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BtBLE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 

S.  3196.  A  blU  to  declare  that  certain  Fed- 
erally owned  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
are  held  by  the  United  SUtes  In  trust  for 
Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  InterKw  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  BnLi  when  b«  In- 
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troduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OOODBLL)  : 

S.  3197.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Thousand 
Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  an  additional  toll  bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  or  near 
Cape  Vincent.  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aubrla 
Veronica  Anthony;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)    (by  request)  : 
8.  3199.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  boating  safety  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   METCALP    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 
S.  3200.  A  bill  to   modify  the  project   for 
Ubby  Dam,  Kootenai  River,  Mont.;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

fij  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
■   3akcr.  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Prooty,  and 
Mr.  Scott)    (by  request): 
S.  3201.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission   Act   to   provide   Increased   pro- 
tection for  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  blU  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3196— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  DECLARE  CERTAIN  FEDER- 
ALLY OWNED  LANDS  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEVADA  HELD  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  TRUST  FOR 
RENO-SPARKS  INDIAN  COLONY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  declare  that 
certain  federally  owned  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  Reno-Sparks  Indian 
Colony,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  over  50  years  ago,  the 
Government  purchased,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nevada  Indians,  a  parcel  of  land  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Reno  and  Sparks  for 
an  Indian  colony.  The  records  show  that 
title  to  the  land  is  vested  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  While  there  is  no 
question  that  the  colony  had  an  equita- 
ble interest  in  the  lands,  the  interests 
are  imperfect  at  the  present  time.  In 
order  to  correct  these  imperfections,  I 
have  been  requested  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  change  the  present  title  holdings 
to  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony. 

In  addition,  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  is  desirous  of  correcting 
and  establishing  their  property  bound- 
aries which,  according  to  the  records,  are 
in  conflict  with  the  colony  property.  This 
matter  could  be  resolved  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  and  the  Indians,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
are  permitted  to  exchange  deeds  with  the 
church. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  of  the  Reno-Sparks  In- 
dian Council  on  this  matter  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  3196)  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lands  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  are  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bible,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Cannon,  was 
received,  read  twice  .by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Bible 
is  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Reno-Sparks 
Indian  Council 

Whereas,  by  Resolution  68-RS-6  of  Oc- 
tober 8,  1968,  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Coun- 
cil endorsed  legislation  that  would  declare 
that  all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  United 
State»ln  certain  Federally  owned  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  are  held  by  the  United  States 
m  trust  for  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony, 
and 

Whereas,  these  lands  were  never  placed 
in  Federal  trust  as  are  most  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, and 

Whereas,  it  is  felt  that  development  and 
safeguarding  of  lands  known  as  the  Reno- 
Sparks  Indian  Colony  could  be  more  effec- 
tively carried  out  under  a  trust  status. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  Reso- 
lution 68-RS-6  of  October  8,  1968,  be  modi- 
fied by  authorizing  and  directing  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  to 
present  a  Bill  to  the  Nevada  delegation  for 
their  Introduction  of  legislation  that  would 
declare  that  certain  federally  owned  lands 
are  held  by  the  United  States  of  America  in 
trust  for  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony. 
Copy  of  a  proposd  Bill  is  attached. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  place  the 
lands  of  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
trust  for  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony. 
certification 

I.  the  undersigned.  Secretary  of  the  Reno- 
Sparks  Indian  Colony,  hereby  certify  that 
the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Council  Is  composed 
of  six  members  of  whom  5  constituting  a 
quorum  were  present  at  a  duly  called  meet- 
ing which  was  convened  and  held  on  Nov.  11, 
1969,  and  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was 
duly  adopted  by  a  vote  of  5  for  and  0  against, 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  Bylaws  of  the  Reno-Sparks 
Indian  Colony  approved  January  15,  1936. 
Mrs.  Effie  Dressler, 
Secretary,  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Council. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  S.  3197— A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  THOUSAND 
ISLANDS  BRIDGE  AUTHORITY  TO 
CONSTRUCT,  MAINTAIN,  AND  OP- 
ERATE AN  ADDITIONAL  BRIDGE 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  Senator  Goodell,  at 
the  request  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
Bridge  Authority,  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  an  additional 
bridge  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  like  measure  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  today  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  Representative 

McEWEN. 

In  1966.  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture authorized  the  Thousand  Islands 
Bridge  Authority  to  construct,  maintain. 


repair,  and  operate  an  additional  bridge 
crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  River  into 
Canada  "after  the  necessary  consents 
and  approvals  of  the  Federal  authorities 
and  the  Canadian  authorities  have  been 
obtained"— New  York  State  Public  Au- 
thorities Law,  section  578,  as  added  by 
the  laws  of  New  York  State,  1966,  chap- 
ter 209.  This  legislation  introduced  today 
would  offer  the  required  consent  and 
approval  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Re- 
serving the  rights  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this 
act,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  an  addi- 
tional toll  bridge  from  or  near  Cape 
Vincent  in  the  county  of  Jefferson,  N.Y., 
to  some  convenient  point  on  Wolfe 
Island,  and  then  across  the  Canadian 
channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  a 
point  at  or  near  Kingston,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada;  to  collect  the 
appropriate  tolls :  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  other  agreements  with  the 
appropriate  governmental  authorities  in 
Canada.  The  bill  also  would  require  the 
bridge  authority  to  commence  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  within  3  years  and 
to  complete  it  within  8  years  from  the 
enactment  of  this  law.  This  new  bridge, 
as  was  the  existing  Thousand  Islands 
Bridge,  is  expected  to  be  fvmded  by  ne- 
gotiable bonds  and  will  cost  between  $35 
million  and  $40  million.  It  is  anticipated 
that  neither  Federal  nor  State  funds  will 
be  required. 

The  Thousand  Islands  Bridge  Author- 
ity has  been  in  existence  since  1933,  and 
since  1938,  under  the  direction  of  the 
bridge  authority,  the  existing  bridge  has 
carried  vehicular  traffic  far  in  excess  of 
original  projections.  For  example,  in  1960 
there  were  approximately  746,000  vehic- 
ular crossings;  in  1966.  the  number  of 
crossings  rose  to  approximately  858,000; 
in  the  Expo  year  1967.  the  number  was 
approximately  1,221,000;  and  the  1969 
estimate  is  1,237,000— all  this  traffic, 
while  the  expectation  was  that  no  more 
than  400,000  vehicles  would  cross  per 
year,  even  during  peak  years. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  has 
extended  the  corporate  life  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  Bridge  Authority  and  has 
broadened  its  authority  to  not  only  gov- 
ern the  Thousand  Islands  Bridge  at  Alex- 
andria Bay,  N.Y.,  but  to  construct  this 
new  bridge,  acquire  the  Watertown  Air- 
port, and  to  allow  the  issuance  of  nego- 
tiable bonds  to  finance  the  new  bridge. 
With  such  authority,  the  Thousand  Is- 
lands Bridge  Authority  will  be  in  a  most 
favorable  position  to  help  coordinate 
transportation  activities  of  the  region, 
thereby  providing  the  benefits  of  ex- 
panded commerce  to  that  region  and  to 
the  two  (jountries  involved. 

Tae  importance  of  this  bridge  is  very 
great.  It  will  provide  an  important 
stimulus  to  both  industrial  growth  and 
recreational  development  in  the  area,  en- 
hance the  residential,  recreational,  and 
farming  uses  of  Wolfe  Island,  and  divert 
sufficient  commuter  and  commercial 
traffic  from  the  present  Thousand  Is- 
lands Bridge,  thereby  helping  to  relieve 
congestion  and  more  effectively  deal  with 
anticipated  traffic  needs.  This  bridge  will 
make  the  Toronto  and  Kingston  area  of 
Canada  more  directly  accessible  to  cen- 


tral and  southeastern  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  prmted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
prompt  consideration  to  this  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred" and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bUl  (8.  3197)  to  authorize,  the 
Thousand  Islands  Bridge  Authority  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  an  ad- 
diUonal  toll  bridge  across  the  St  Law- 
rence River  at  or  near  Cape  Vincent, 
N  Y.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Goodell,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  tiUe,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  in  order 
to  facUltate  the  Increased  volume  otlnta- 
natlonal  commerce,  Improve  postal  service, 
and   strengthen  the   friendly   re  atlons   be- 
tween the  United  Stat*  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  and  other  purposes 
the  Thousand  Islands  Bridge  Authority.  Its 
successors  and  assigns,  the  successor  to  the 
New    York    Development    Association.    Inc., 
which  was  authorized  to  construct,  maln- 
teln  and  operate  toU  bridges  between  the 
mainland  of  United  States  across  the  Saint 
Ji^ence  River  to  the  "mainland  of  Canada, 
pursuant  to  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  author- 
izing the  New  York  Development  Associa- 
tion inc.  its  successors  and  assigns,  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  across 
the  saint  Lawrence  River  near  Alexandria 
Bay.  New  York"  approved  March  4,  1929    be 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  construct,  main- 
tain    and  operate  an  additional  toll  bridge 
and  "approaches  thereto,  across  the  easterly 
^annel  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Rlv«.  ^t  o"" 
near  Cape  Vincent  In  the  County  of  Jeffer- 
son  New  York  to  some  convenient  point  on 
Wolfe   island    and    also    a   brldp   and   ap- 
proaches thereto,  from  the  westerly  slde^ 
Wolfe  Island  across  the  westerly  or  Canadian 
channel  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  to  a 
point  at  or  near  Kingston,  in  the  Province  of 
Onterlo,  Canada,  and  to  conect  tolls  for  the 
use  thereof,  so  far  as  the  United  States  has 
jurisdiction   over   the   waters   oj^be   Saint 
Lawrence  River,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  construction  of  bridges  across  navi- 
gable waters",  approved  March  23.  1906,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  proper  au- 
thoritles  in  Canada. 

Sec  2  The  Thousand  Islands  Bridge  Au- 
thoritv,  its  successor  and  assigns,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  and  other 
ajtreements.  with  the  appropriate  govern- 
mental authorities  in  Canada,  necessary  or 
incidental  to  the  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  its  faciUtles. 

SEC  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  23,  1906  (33 
use  496) ,  this  Act  Shan  be  null  and  void 
unless  the  Thousand  Islands  Bridge  Author- 
ity Its  successors  or  assigns  shall  commence 
construction  of  the  bridge  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  within  three  years 
and  Shall  complete  the  construction  of  said 
additional  bridge  within  eight  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  Thousand  Islands  Bridge  Au- 
thority, its  successors  and  assigns,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  fix  and  charge  tolls  for  transit 
over  such  bridge  and  in  accordance  with  any 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  United 
States  appUcable  thereto,  and  the  rates  oi 
tolls  so  fixed  shall  be  the  legal  rates  until 
changed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 


under  the  authority  contained  in  the  Act  of 
March  23. 1906.  ,   ^     .    ,, 

Sec  5  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  as  repealing  or  amending 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
Authorizing  the  New  York  Development 
Association.  Inc.,  Its  successors  and  assigns, 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  near  AJex- 
andrla  Bay,  New  York"  approved  March  4, 

1929 

Sec  6  The  bonds  or  notes  Issued  by  the 
Thousand  Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  finance 
the  facilities  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligations  Issued 
by   a   political  subdivision  of  the   State  of 

SBC.  7.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


S    3199— INTRODUCTION  OP  FED- 
ERAL BOAT  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  a  bUl  to 
provide  for  a  coordinated  national  boat- 
ing safety  program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  transmitting 
the  bill  and  the  accompanying  section- 
by-section  analysis  be  printed  m  the 

"R.KCORD  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and   analysis   will   be   printed   m    the 

R.FCORD 

The  bill  (S.  3199)  to  provide  for  a 
coordinated  national  boating  safety 
program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Cotton),  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  , 

The  letter  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis, presented  by  Mr.  Magnttson,  are  as 
follows: 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Washington.  D.C..  November  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  .*t„^ 

DEAR  Mr.  PREsroENT:  There  is  transmitted 

lierewlth    a    draft    of   a   proposed    bill.     To 

provide  for  a  coordinated  national  boating 

"S7-P-e^  bin  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  estabUsh 
safety  standards  applicable  to  boats  and  as- 
soclated  equipment  and  to  regulate  the  use 
of  safety  equipment  on  board  boats,  to  ap- 
prove more  comprehensive  state  boating 
safety  programs  and  to  make  gra«ts-in-ald 
to  encourage  state  participation  and  to  as- 
sist m  program  development  and  Implemen- 
tation. The  bin  also  incorporates  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958 
Which  would  be  repealed  and  m"«=h  of  the 
substance  of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940 
which  would  no  longer  be  appUcable  to  boats 
as  defined  and  covered  under  this  act. 

This  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  proposal 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  and  devel- 
oped as  pari;  of  a  comprehensive  program 
Si^eri;aken  by  the  Department  to  improve 
boating  safety.  There  Is  a  need  for  legisla- 
tion directed  at  boat  construction  safety 
standards,  and  a  need  for  state  programs 
which  provide  greater  state  involvement  in 
boating  safety  efforts.  At  the  same  time, 
piecemeal  changes  in  the  Federal  statutes 


relating   to   boats   and   boating   safety    are 
undesirable   and   tend   to   be   unnecessarily 
confusing   to   the   boating   public.    Accord- 
ingly   It  was  determined  to  incorporate  the 
existing  statutes  Into  a  single  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  legislation.  That  approach  also 
provided  the  opportunity   to  make  certain 
changes    which    the    Coast    Guard,    through 
many  years  of  experience  In  administering 
and  enforcing  those  statutes,  considered  ad- 
visable.  The   views   and   suggestions   of   In- 
numerable witnesses  who  testified  at  various 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  on  last  years 
bill    were    carefully    considered,    evaluated, 
and  in  many  cases  incorporated.  Also,  the 
vievre  and  advice  of  the  states  and  boating 
Industries  were  sought  during  development 
of  the  draft  bill. 

ParaUeling  the  increase  In  family  incomes 
and  in  the  amount  of  leisure  time,  mUllons 
of  Americans  have  turned  to  boating  as  a 
major  form  of  sport  and  recreation.  Cur- 
rently there  are  more  than  eight  million 
small  boats  In  use  In  the  United  States  and 
their  number  Increases  at  the  rate  of  4,000 
a  week.  This  sharp  and  continuing  rise  In 
the  level  of  small  boat  activity  has  brought 
with  It  an  increase  In  boating  accidents  and 

deaths.  ^      .^      ^       * 

Despite  significant  activity  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  preventive  efforts  of  state 
and  local  governments,  small  boat  safety 
calls  for  greater  efforts  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  accident,  injury,  and  death  in  recrea- 
tional boating.  Where  equipment  could  help 
prevent  accidents  and  save  lives,  Federal  au- 
thority has  not  been  suJflcient  to  Induce  or 
compel  industry  and  the  boating  pubUc  to 
provide  for  its  installation  and  use.  More- 
over, while  most  smaU  boat  accidents  appear 
to  be  attributable  to  operator  fault,  there 
has  not  been  an  education  and  training 
program  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  eight 
mUlion  small  boat  ovmers.  The  special  prob- 
lem of  small  boat  safety  demands  new  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  are  truly  sufficient, 
m  scale  and  type,  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  In- 
creased regulatory  action  to  be  taken  when 
necessary  and  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
offer  some  financial  incentive  to  more  effec- 
tive state  action.  The  recommended  appro- 
priation authorization  of  $5,000,000  a  year 
for  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  1972  for  a 
grant-in-aid  program  is  sufficient  to  help 
some  states  Improve  existing  programs  and 
to  encouTEige  others  to  make  a  start. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  from  the  sUnd- 
polnt  of  the  Administration's  program  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

James  M.  Beggs. 
Acting  Secretary. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  a  Bill 

(To  provide  for  a  coordinated  national 
boating  safety    program) 

Section  1  contelns  the  title  of  the  Act. 

Section  2  states  policy  and  purpose.  The 
statement  Incorporates  Federal  policy  previ- 
ously  enunciated  in  the  Federal  Boating  Act 
of  1958  and  reflects  the  additional  conclusion 
that  greater  boating  safety  effort,  both  at 
the  Federal  and  state  level,  is  in  the  public 
interest.  The  extent  of  Federal  involvement 
continues  to  be  found  in  the  need  for  uni- 
formity of  law  and  regulation  for  a  transient 
boating  pubUc  as  well  as  in  the  existing 
Federal  capabUlty.  The  statement  also  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  continued  state  In- 
volvement, and  for  close  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  government  and  the  states. 
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Section  3  cont*ln«  »  deflnltlon  of  ttream 
neoMury  to  more  complete  underrt*ndlng  oi 

tbe  Act. 

(1)  The  definition  of  "bo»t"  enoompaeees 
all  recreational  craft  of  leea  than  86  feet, 
boaU  of  the  wane  slae  ueed  In  the  boat  Uvery 
or  charter  bualneae,  and  boats  of  that  8i»»P' 
under  carrying  «  or  fewer  paaaengere.  The 
definition  U  not  In  term*  of  power  because 
certain  parU  of  the  Act.  notably  thoee  con- 
cemlnc  boat  sirfety  etandarda.  are  intended 
to  pertain  to  ui^wwered  as  weU  ae  powered 

veaaela. 

(3)  The  definition  of  "vessel"  U  the  usual 
definition  which  U  contained  In  the  eadst- 
ing  Federal  BoaUng  Act  of  1958  (4«  U.S.C. 
837).  The  definition  Is  construed  to  Include 
submersible  vessels  and  surface  effect  ve- 
hicles, such  as  hover-craft,  operating  over 

the  water.  ,„    ,      ^„^ 

(3)  An  "undocumented  vessel  Is  one 
which  not  only  does  not  have  but  Is  not  re- 
quired to  have  a  valid  marine  document  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  word  "use"  means  operate,  navi- 
gate, or  wnploy.  As  the  word  pertains  to  boats 
and  vessels  It  Is  broad  enough  to  include 
situations  where  an  occupied  vessel  U  an- 
chored or  moored  as  well  as  underway. 

-  (SV-me  definition  of  "passenger"  Is  In- 
tend** to  be  as  consistent  as  the  substance 
of  this  Act  permits  wtth  the  definition  of 
passenger  contained  In  the  Small  Passenger 
Carrying  Vessels  Act,  46  U.3.C.  390. 

(6)  "Owner"  Is  defined  as  It  was  In  the 
Federal  BoaUng  Act  of  1968,  46  U.S.C.  627. 

(7)  "Manufacturer"  Is  defined  as  a  per- 
son engaged  In  manufact\ire.  construction 
or  assembly  of  boats  or  associated  equip- 
ment or  of  boat  or  equipment  kits,  or  persona 
who  import  those  Items.  Though  the  thrust 
of  this  definition  Is  at  persons  engaged  in 
the  boat  or  associated  equipment  manu- 
facturing or  importing  business  It  would  per- 
tain to  a  person  manufacturing  or  building 
a  single  boat  because  of  the  rules  of  con- 
struction contained  In  section  1  of  title  I 
of  the  U.S.  Code.  Also,  the  definition  would 
Include  dealers  who  engage  In  assembly  of 
boats  or  equipment,  or  Installation  of  equip- 
ment In  boats,  after  receipt  from  a  manu- 
facturer but  before  delivery  to  a  consumer. 

(8)  "Associated  equipment"  Is  defined  as 
any  Independent  system,  part  or  component 
originally  Incorporated  into  a  boat  when 
manufactured  or  subsequently  sold  for  re- 
placement, repair,  or  Improvement.  It  also 
Includes  any  accessory  or  equipment  for,  or 
which  becomes  a  part  of  or  U  attached  to  a 
boat,  and  marine  safety  articles  used  by  per- 
sons on  board  a  boat. 

(9)  "Secretary"  Is  defined  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  la  operating,  and  In  current  peacf 
time  government  organization  means  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(10)  This  Item  clarifies  that  the  word 
"State"  Includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  well  as  state  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  defines  Jurisdictional  appllcabU- 

(a)  The  applicability  of  the  act  generally 
U  to  vessels  within  the  Federal  maritime 
jurisdiction.  That  Jurisdiction  tocludes  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain other  waters  which  are  In  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
pertains  to  vessels  of  United  States  nation- 
ality while  operating  on  the  high  seas  be- 
yond the  territorial  seas. 

(b)  This  subeecUon  utilizes  Interstate 
commerce  as  the  constitutional  basis  to 
extend  the  appUcabUlty  of  thoee  sections  of 
the  Act  pertaining  generally  to  boat  safety 
standards  to  certain  boats  In  addition  to 
those  used  on  waters  subject  generally  to 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

(c)  This  subsection  exempts  foreign  ves- 
sels  temporarily   using   waters   subject    to 


VS    Jurisdiction,  public  veuels.  state  and 
municipal  vessels,  and  ships'  life-boats  from 
the  general  applicability  of  the  Act.  Specific 
sections  of  the  Act  do  pertain  to  certain  of 
these  categories  and  that  fact  is  indicated 
m  the  body  of  the  sections  which  pertain. 
Section  S(o)  establishes  the  authority  for 
promulgation  of  boat  and  equipment  safety 
standards.  It  requires  that  each  standard  be 
reasonable,  meet  the  need  for  boating  safety, 
and  be  stated,  at  least  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible. In  terms  of  performance  rather  than 
in  terms  of  precise  technical  requirements. 
This  section  also  creates  the  authority  for 
the  requiring  of  safety  equipment  on  boats. 
It  replaces  the  statutory  requirements  pres- 
ently contained  in  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940, 
46  U.S.C.  526b.  et  seq.  By  permitting  the 
Secretary    to    require    the    use    of    certain 
equipment     through     regulation     a     much 
greater  fiexlblUty  Is  permitted  than  presently 
exists  m  the  statutory  Uw.  This  secUon  also 
creates  the  discretionary  authority  to  pro- 
hibit the  installation,  carrying,  or  using  of 
equipment   which   does   not   conform   with 
promulgated   safety   standards,    presumably 
where    the   use   of   such   equipment    would 
operate  In  derogation  of  boating  safety. 

Subsection  5(b)  requires  that  there  shall 
be  a  minimum  time  of  6  months  between  the 
date  of  issuance  of  a  boat  safety  standard 
and  the  time  that  it  U  effective  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  a  critical  hazard  as  a  basis 
for  an  earlier  effective  date.  In  most  cases  ac- 
tual notice  to  the  public  will,  of  course,  pre- 
cede formal  issuance  and  to  that  extent  the 
time  available  to  anticipate  change  is  In- 
creased. Item  (2)  directs  that  a  regulation  or 
safety  standard  shall  not  compel  substantial 
alteration  of  a  boat  or  Item  of  associated 
equipment  which  is  then  in  existence  or  the 
construction  or  manufacture  of  which 
Is  commenced  before  the  date  of  that  regu- 
lation or  standard.  The  term  "substantial  al- 
teration" includes.  In  addition  to  physical 
alteration,  those  changes  which  would  result 
in  unreasonable  expense.  Notwithstanding 
the  proscription  against  substantial  altera- 
tion the  Secretary  may  make  safety  stand- 
ards and  regulations  appUcable  to  existing 
boats  and  equipment  to  an  extent  which  is 
not  unreasonable  and  in  order  to  correct  a 
significant  safety  hazard. 

Section  6  requires  certain  actions  by  the 
Secretary  In  the  development  of  safety  stand- 
ards which  are  consistent  with  requirements 
Imposed  by  5  U.S.C.  651  et  seq. 

Section  7  permits  the  Secretary  to  require 
or  permit  display  of  various  seals  and  labels 
which  could  certify  compliance  with  appli- 
cable standards.  The  seals  or  labels  involved 
could  be  Issued  by  the  government.  Federal 
or  local,  or  could  be  those  of  private  organi- 
zations. 

SecUon  8  wlU  permit  the  delegation  and 
contracting  of  assistance  from  within  or 
without  the  government  in  carrying  out  the 
examination.  Inspection,  and  testing  require- 
ments connected  with  the  promulgation  of 
safety  standards. 

Section  9  permits  the  Secretary  to  exempt 
boats  or  classes  of  boats  from  particular  pro- 
visions of  the  act  or  from  various  regulations 
or  standards,  and  otherwise  to  issue  exemp- 
tions under  the  Act. 

Section  10  precludes  the  establishment  or 
enforcement  of  state  boat  safety  standards 
and  equipment  requirements  which  are  not 
identical  to  Federal  standards  promulgated 
under  Section  5  of  the  Act.  Section  9  can  be 
utilized  to  exempt  states  from  the  preemp- 
tion herein  in  situations  where  a  state,  with 
the  Secretary's  concurrence,  desires  to  Im- 
pose a  particular  requirement  to  cover  a 
unique  situation.  The  aectlon  does  not  pre- 
empt state  law  or  regulation  directed  at  safe 
boat  operation  or  use.  The  reason  for  such  a 
preemption  is  to  insure  that  manufacturers 
building  for  the  entire  domeaUc  trade  will 
not  find  themselvea  In  the  unfortunate  posi- 


tion of  having  to  comply  with  varying  boat 
safety  standards  in  different  places. 

Section  11  creates  a  Joint  regulatory  au- 
thority in  the  Secretary  and  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  definition  of  circum- 
stances under  which  non-conforming  boats 
may  be  imported.  Some  authority  is  neces- 
sary m  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because 
of  his  customs  and  other  interest.  The  sec- 
tion requires  that  an  imported  boat  will 
ultimately  conform  before  its  ixse  in  United 
States  waters. 

Section  12  defines  prohibited  acts.  It  pre- 
cludes the  manufacture  or  construction  of 
boats  and  equipment  which  do  not  comply 
with  promulgated  safety  standards.  Though 
technically  It  would  require  the  backyard 
boat  builder  to  comply,  primary  emphasis  is 
on  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  importers. 
Additionally,  this  section  precludes  the  use 
of  labels  and  plates  which  In  effect  falsely 
certify  compliance  with  standards.  Practi- 
cally, the  label  or  seal  would  relate  to  com- 
pliance at  the  time  of  manufacture.  Subsec- 
tion (d)  prohibits  negligent  use  and  derives 
from  an  existing  provision  In  the  Motorboat 
Act  of  1940,  46  US.C.  5261.  The  ambiguous 
alternative  "reckless  or  negligent"  of  the 
existing  law  has  been  altered  because  at 
least  two  courts  have  failed  to  treat  the 
phrase  as  disjunctive  and  have  equated  It  to 
"gross  negligence".  The  section  also  con- 
tinues the  requirement  of  the  existing 
Motorboat  Act  that  boats  carrying  passengers 
for  hire  must  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
licensed  operator.  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  license  will  be  Issued,  suspended,  or 
revoked,  and  other  particulars  of  licensing 
administration  will  be  left  to  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Secretary.  Also,  section  12 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  vessel  or  boat  in 
violation  of  a  provision  of  the  Act  or  other 
regulation  Issued  thereunder. 

Section  13  authorizes  a  Coast  Guard 
boarding  officer,  when  discovering  an  es- 
pecially hazardous  condition  upon  the  water 
because  of  a  violation  of  the  Act  or  regula- 
tions or  standards  Issued  thereunder,  to  re- 
quire that  the  boat  use  be  terminated  until 
the  hazardous  condition  has  been  corrected. 
The  hazardous  condition  could  be  caused  by 
a  defect  In  the  boat  Itself  or  a  defect  or  de- 
ficiency In  required  associated  equipment. 

Section  14  deals  generally  with  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  require  manvifactupers  to 
provide  such  Information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  that  boats  are  being  manu- 
factured In  accordance  with  promulgated 
standards.  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
affords  the  manufacturer  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  criminal  code  to  preclude  public 
disclosiire  of  trade  secret  or  similar  informa- 
tion which  is  provided  to  the  Secretary  In 
confidence. 

SecUon  IS  reqiUres  boat  manufacturers 
who  become  aware  of  safety  defects  In  boats 
previously  sold  or  distributed  to  take  action 
to  notify  the  pxirohasers.  or  the  dealers 
through  whom  the  boats  were  sold,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  defects  and  how  they  can  be 
corrected. 

Section  I«(o)  derives  from  and  tracks  the 
existing  provision  In  the  Motorboat  Act  re- 
lating to  rendering  assistance  in  collisions. 
The  duty  is  Imposed  on  the  operator  of  any 
vessel  whch  is  involved  In  collision,  accident 
or  other  casualty.  Subsection  16(b)  Is  in- 
tended to  clarify  that  one  who  assists  at  the 
scene  of  a  casualty  may  only  be  liable  m 
dvU  damages  for  Injury  or  damage  alleged 
to  result  from  his  negligent  assistance  rather 
than  some  lesser  or  different  standard  of 
care. 

SecUon  17  and  foUowlng  sections,  through 
section  23.  pertain  to  the  nvimbering  of  ves- 
sels, and  include  with  some  modification  all 
of  the  substantive  content  of  the  existing 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1968.  Section  17  de- 
fines the  vessels  to  which  the  numbering 
provisions  pertain.  Several  changes  in  the  ex- 
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istlng  law  have  been  made.  First,  number- 
ing requirements  have  been  extended  to 
vessels  with  propulsion  machinery  of  lees 
than  10  horsepower.  Second,  the  language 
•  equipped  with  propuUlon  machinery  of  any 
type"  replaces  the  previous  sUtutory  lan- 
Kuage  "propelled  by  machinery"  to  obviate 
the  Issue  so  frequently  raised  concerning 
whether  a  boat  not  being  operated  at  the 
moment  by  machinery  comes  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  statutes.  Use  of  the  word  "vessel 
throughout  the  following  section  is  because 
of  the  specific  and  particular  definition  of 
the  word  "boat"  contained  in  the  general 
definition  section  of  the  bill. 

Section  18  directs  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish a  standard  numbering  system  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  num- 
bers for  vessels  in  states  where  a  state  sys- 
tem is  not  In  existence. 

The  section  also  provides  that  a  state  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  ntimbering  system 
for  vessels  and  if  the  system  Is  in  accord  with 
the  system  established  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  other  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to 
numbering  and  casualty  reporting,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ^prove  it.  When  the  Secretary 
has  approved  a  state  numbering  system,  the 
state  is  the  "Issuing  authority"  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  18(b)  provides  that  an  exist- 
ing state  numbering  system  may  continue  m 
effect  after  enactment  of  this  bill  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  two  years.  The  burden  of 
change  imposed  upon  a  state  Is  relatively 
slight  Inasmuch  as  this  bill  does  not  sig- 
nificantly change  the  existing  law  except  with 
regard  to  the  requirement  for  numbering  of 
vessels  under  10  horsepower. 

Subsection  18(c)  provides  that  when  a 
boat  is  numbered  in  the  state  of  principal 
use  the  Federal  requirement  Is  satisfied  and 
the  number's  validity  continues  though 
used  temporarUy  in  any  other  state. 

Subsection  18(d)  continues  the  require- 
ment for  a  90  day  grace  period  when  a  num- 
bered boat  is  moved  to  a  new  state  of  prin- 
cipal use. 

Subsection  18(e)  requires  that  at  the  in- 
ception of  a  state  system  a  state  must  con- 
tinue to  recognize  a  Federal  number  prevl- 
o\isly  Issued  In  that  State  for  a  period  of 
at  least  one  year  or  until  the  Federal  certlf- 
icates  normal  expiration. 

Subsection  18(f)  continues  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  which  now  exists  under  law, 
46  U.S.C.  527a(h),  to  withdraw  his  approval 
for  a  state  system  which  does  not  continue 
to  satisfy  the  Federal  requirement. 

Section  19  permits  the  Secretary  and  the 
states,  when  they  are  issuing  authorities,  to 
exempt  vessels  from  the  numbering  require- 
ments. 

Section  20  requires  that  a  certificate  of 
number  be  carried  on  board  a  vessel.  A 
change  Is  made  In  the  existing  law  In  that 
small  vessels  used  In  a  boat  Uvery  business 
under  some  circumstances  need  not  have  the 
certificate  on  board.  This  Is  an  attempt  to 
correct  a  situation  which  has  been  long  com- 
plained of  by  boat  livery  operators,  that  It  Is 
impracUcal  for  them  to  keep  the  certificate 
of  number  In  rental  boats.  The  section  per- 
mits the  Issuing  authority  to  direct  how 
boats  which  do  not  have  the  certificate  of 
number  on  board  are  to  be  identified  while 
in  use  and  otherwise  to  regulate  procedures 
which  may  be  considered  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances. 

Subsection  20(b)    continues   the  existing 
requirements  of  the  1958  Act,  46  U.S.C.  5276, 
•   to  notify  the  authorities  upon  sale,  transfer- 
destruction  or  abandonment  of  a  boat. 

Section  21  continues  the  requirement  that 
the  number  be  displayed  on  each  side  of  the 
bow  of  the  vessel.  The  last  sentence  which 
precludes  the  display  of  any  other  number 
on  the  bow  of  the  vessel  is  not  interpreted 
as  prohibiting  the  currenrt  use  by  some  states 
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of  small  numbered  decals  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  permanent  number  to  Indicate  current 

validity.  ._ 

Section  22  contains  the  authority  now  in 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  46  U.S.C.  627a(c) 
(11),  for  states  to  require  "safety  certif- 
icates". ,  ^ 

Section  23  creates  a  general  regulatory  au- 
thority, both  for  the  Secretary  and  the  states 
when  they  are  Issuing  authorities,  necessary 
to  Implement  the  sections  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  numbering  and  casualty  reporting. 
It  also  prohibits  the  imposition  of  terms  and 
conditions  for  numbering  which  are  not  de- 
fined In  the  Act  or  In  the  Implementing  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary. 

SecUon  24  provides  that  the  Issuing  au- 
thority shall  honor  reasonable  requests  from 
boat  or  equipment  manufacturers  for  boat 
numbering  and  registration  information 
which  Is  available  and  retrievable  from  state 
records.  The  requesting  manufacturer  must 
satisfy  the  Issuing  authority  that  the  Infor- 
mation he  seeks  Is  for,  or  relates  to,  a  boating 
safety  purpose:  and  he  will  be  obligated  to 
pay  to  the  Issuing  authority  the  cost  of  re- 
trieving and  furnishing  the  Information  by 
the  latter. 

Section  25  sUtes  the  Federal  purpose  and 
Intention  of  encouraging  greater  state  par- 
ticipation m  boating  safety  by  permitting 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  pro- 
grams which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Section  26  defines  the  requirements  for 
state  programs  in  order  for  a  state  to  qualify 
for  Federal  financial  assistance.  It  requires: 
first,  a  state  numbering  system:  second,  that 
a  state.  In  effect,  enact  the  Model  State  Boat 
Act;  third,  some  reasonable  enforcement  ac- 
tivity by  a  state;  fourth,  that  the  state  au- 
thority or  agency  which  will  administer  the 
program  be  designated;  and  fifth,  It  provides 
that  the  state  shall  make  such  reports  as  the 
Federal  government  shall  require.  Subsection 
(b)  Is  Included  to  suggest  that  what  the  Fed- 
eral government  requires  in  order  to  estab- 
lish eligibility  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance Is  not  necessarily  the  ultimate  answer  to 
boating  safety. 

Section  27  defines  the  manner  In  which 
Federal  funds  will  be  allocated  among  the 
eligible  states.  The  section  provides  that  for 
the  first  two  fiscal  years  after  enactment 
of  the  bill  fund  allocation  will  be  based  In 
the  number  of  boats  which  have  been  num- 
bered under  existing  boat  numbering  sys- 
tems. Though  some  state  systems  now  re- 
qiUre  the  numbering  of  all  motorboats  the 
allocation  has  been  keyed  only  to  the  exist- 
ing Federal  requirement  that  boats  of  more 
than  10  horsepower  be  numl)ered  so  that 
the  allocation  for  each  state  will  derive  from 
a  common  base.  In  sutwequent  years  the 
money  will  be  allocated  In  proportion  to  the 
amovmt  of  state  funds  which  are  expended 
for  boating  safety  as  compared  to  the  total 
expenditure  of  all  states  which  elect  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  program.  The  presumed  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  approach  Is  that  state 
expenditures  will  and  should  logically  bear 
some  relationship  to  the  many  and  diverse 
factors  which  affect  boating  safety;  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  boats,  the  type  of 
boats,  the  type  of  boating  activity,  the  nature 
and  Interests  of  the  boating  public,  the  wa- 
ter areas  of  a  state,  the  climate  and  weather 
of  the  locale.  This  section  additionally  per- 
mits the  allocation  of  not  to  exceed  5  percent 
of  fimds  appropriated  In  any  given  year  to 
national  public  service  organizations  which 
can  make  contributions  through  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  for  boating  safety. 

Section  28  defines  certain  allocation  limi- 
tations. In  fiscal  year  1972  the  Federal  grant 
money  aUocated  to  a  given  stote  may  not 
represent  more  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  that  state's  program  for  that  year. 
A  state  mtist  expend  for  boating  safety  at 


least  one  dollar  of  state  money  for  every 
three  dollars  provided  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. In  the  following  four  fiscal  years  the 
state  share  must  proportionately  increase 
each  year  to  sustain  a  level  Federal  contribu- 
tion. The  Federal  share  may  not  exceed 
66%  percent  In  1973,  60  percent  In  1974,  40 
percent  In  1976  and  33^  percent  in  1976. 
In  any  case,  not  more  than  5  percent  of  funds 
available  in  a  given  year  may  be  allocated  to 
any  state.  Money  allocated  to  a  sUte  in  any 
fiscal  year  would  be  available  to  the  state 
over  a  period  of  three  years  following  that 
allocation.  If  a  state  has  not  at  least  obli- 
gated the  money  In  that  period,  the  Secre- 
tary may  retrieve  It  and  utilize  it  with  other 
allocation  money  In  subsequent  years.  The 
section  also  provides  that  any  unallocated 
funds  m  a  given  fiscal  year  may  be  carried 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  allocation  of  subae- 
quent  years. 

SecUon  29  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  will  define  precisely 
the  Items  which  a  state  may  include  In  its 
computation  of  state  funds  expended  or  ob- 
ligated. Some  of  the  types  of  expenditures 
to  which  the  Secretory's  regulations  must  be 
directed  are  entmfierated  In  a  general  way  In 
this  section.  Finally,  the  Secretary  is  granted 
the  authority  to  resolve  any  possible  disputes 
which  arise  regarding  the  computations. 

Section  30  authorizes  the  appropriation 
for  grants  during  five  fiscal  years,  1972 
through  1976,  of  $5,000,000  each  year. 

Section  31  details  the  procedural  aspects 
for  allowing  money  to  the  states.  The  sec- 
tion permits  the  Secretary  to  terminate  Fed- 
eral funds  to  a  state  when  the  state  boating 
safety  program  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
requirements  of  tbe  act. 

Section  32  authorizes  the  Secretary  In 
carrying  out  his  responsibility  under  this  act 
to  consult  with  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  public  and  private  agencies, 
private  Industry,  and  other  persons  having 
an  Interest  in  boating  safety.  Also,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  advise  and  assist  states 
and  others  Interested  In  boating  safety  In 
planning,  development  and  execution  of 
Ijoatlng  safety  programs.  The  section  en- 
courages the  cooperative  law  enforcement 
agreements  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  has 
already  been  engaged.  Finally,  this  section 
authorizes  the  Coast  Guard  to  make  avail- 
able upon  request  from  a  state  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  to  assist  the  state  In  pro- 
motion of  boating  safety  on  Internal  waters 
of  the  state. 

Section  33  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Boating  Safety  Advisory  Coun- 
cil which  would  be  available  to  assist  the 
Secretary  on  matters  affecting  boating  safety. 
As  indicated  by  section  6  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  consult  with  the  Boat- 
ing Safety  Advisory  Council  before  any  boat 
or  equipment  safety  standards  under  sec- 
tion 5  are  promulgated. 

Section  34  provides  a  criminal  penalty  of 
$10,000  or  5  years  Imprisonment,  or  both,  for 
willful  violations  of  the  subsection  of  the  act 
dealing  vrtth  manufacture  in  accordance 
with  safety  standards.  Additionally,  It  pro- 
vides a  criminal  penalty  of  $1,000  or  Im- 
prlsorunent  of  1  year,  or  both,  for  all  other 
vrtllful  violations  of  the  act  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder.  In  this  latter  situa- 
tion the  maximum  penalty  was  established 
so  as  to  be  wholly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Federal  magistrates  as  defined  in  the  recent 
act  on  that  subject,  Public  Law  90-678. 

Section  35  deals  with  civil  penalties.  It 
provides  In  addition  to  any  criminal  penal- 
ties a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  viola- 
tion to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  for  violations 
of  the  provisions  relating  to  manufacture  In 
accordance  with  standards.  This  section  also 
provides  a  civil  penalty  in  addition  to  any 
criminal  penalty,  of  not  more  than  $500  for 
other   violations  of  the  ac*   or  reguUtions 
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iMued  thereunder.  In  cases  Inrolvlng  the  use 
or  operation  of  a  vessel,  other  than  those 
vessels  enumerated  In  section  4(c) .  the  vessel 
Is  liable  for  the  penalty.  The  Secretary  Is 
given  complete  latitude  In  the  use  of  civil 
penalties  because  he  Is  authorized  to  remit, 
mitigate,  or  compromise  any  civil  penalty. 
Finally.  thU  section  provides  that  civil  penal- 
ties which  have  been  assessed  m  an  amount 
not  more  than  $200  may  be  referred  to  a  Fed- 
eral magistrate  for  collection.  The  recent 
Federal  Magistrates  Act  suggests  some  par- 
ticipation by  Federal  magistrates  in  proce- 
dures related  to  civil  actions  when  so  au- 
thorized by  the  Judges  of  the  local  Federal 
district  court.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
here  to  extend,  or  at  least  permit,  that  par- 
ticipation to  the  exercise  of  a  civil  penalty 
collection  Jurisdiction. 

Section  36  authorizes  injunctive  proceed- 
ings to  restrain  the  sale  or  Importation  of 
boats  or  equipment  which  do  not  comply 
with  Federal  boat  safety  standards. 

Section  37  contains  the  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  a  standard  vessel  cas- 
ualty reporting  system  for  the  boats  and 
vessels  subject  to  this  act.  This  section  de- 
rives from  the  1958  Federal  Boating  Act,  46 
TJ.S.C.  5261(c).  The  section  requires  that 
state  .ve«el  numbering  systems  and  boat 
■afety.  ^»ograms  shall  Include  provisions  for 
the  reporting  of  casualties  and  which  are 
consonant  with  the  overall  reporting  system 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  section  par- 
allels existing  law  In  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  collect,  analyze,  and  publish  statistics,  in- 
formation and  reports  relating  to  boating  cas- 
ualties. 

Section  38  is  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priation of  Federal  funds  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

Section  39  contains  the  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  the  technical  imple- 
mentation of  the  act.  Section  7  of  the  Motor- 
boat  Act  of  1940  is  repealed  in  its  entirety 
Inasmuch  as  the  complete  substance  of  that 
section  is  effectively  replaced  by  subsection 
12(e)   of  this  act.  The  Federal  Boating  Act 
of  1958,  except  section  6  which  pertains  to 
amendment  of  the  1940  Motorboat  Act,  is 
repealed.  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Boating 
Act  of  1968  is  repealed,  the  Act  of  Augiist 
30.   1961.   75   Stat.  408,   which   amends  that 
act  is  also  repealed.  Also,  the  Act  of  March 
28,  1960.  74  Stat.  10,  which  amends  section  6 
of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of   1958.  which 
in  turn  amends  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940. 
is  repealed;  and  the  substance  of  that  1960 
amendment  is  contained  in  subsection    (b) 
of  this  section.  That  subsection  continues 
the  substantive  provisions  which  were  con- 
tained  in   the   1960   amendment   but   with 
changes  to  make  the  major  portions  of  the 
1940  Motorboat  Act  inapplicable  to  boats  as 
defined  in  and  subject  to  this  act. 
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creased  protection  for  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NTjsoN  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  Utle,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  3201 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  .assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1969". 

TrrLE  1— DECEPTIVE  SALES  AFFECTING  COMMERCE 

Sec.  101.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  amended  (38  Stat.  719; 
15  use  45)  is  amended  by  changing  the 
words  "in  commerce"  wherever  they  appear 
to  "affecting  commerce". 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13  oi 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (52  Stat. 
115;  15  U.S.C.  53(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ^  

"(a)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 

to  believe —  ^  ,  . 

"(1)  that  any  person  is  engaged  in,  or  is 
about  to  engage  in,  the  dissemination  or  the 
causing  of  the  dissemination  of  any  adver- 
tisement in  violation  of  section  12.  or  any 
act  or  practice  which  is  unfair  or  deceptiv-e 
to  a  consumer  and  is  prohibited  by  section  5, 

*  "(2)  that  the  enjoining  thereof  pending 
the  issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  5.  and  until  such  com- 
plaint is  dismissed  by  the  Commission  or 
set  aside  by  the  court  on  review,  or  the  order 
of  the  Commission  to  cease  and  desist  made 
thereon  has  become  final  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  5,  would  be  to  the  Interest  of 
the  public — 

the  Commission  by  any  of  Its  attorneys  des- 
ignated by  it  for  such  purpose  may  bring 
suit  in  a  district  co\irt  of  the  United  States 
to  enjoin  the  dissemination  or  the  causing 
of  the  dissemination  of  such  advertisement 
or  any  such  act  or  practice.  Upon  proper 
showing  of  need,  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  Injunction  may  be 
granted  without  bond.  Provided,  however, 
that  if  a  complaint  under  section  5  Is  not 
filed  within  60  days  of  the  issuance  of  the 
restraining  order  or  preliminary  Injunction, 
the  order  or  injunction  shall  be  dissolved 
and  of  no  further  force  and  effect. 


S  3201— INTRODUCTION  OF  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1969 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Baker. 
Griffin.  Prouty,  and  Scott,  I  introduce, 
by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  in- 
creased protection  for  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bUl,  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  and  the  accompanying  ex- 
planatory statement  be  printed  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3201)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  in- 


Trri.E    II ENFORCEMENT    OF    CONSUMER    INTER- 
ESTS  UNFAIR   OB    DECEPTIVE   ACTS   OR   PRACTICES 

SEC  201.  As  used  in  this  title — 
(a)   "unfair  or  deceptive  practice"  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  or  practices— 

( 1 )  offering  goods  or  services  Intending  not 
to  sell  them  as  offered; 

(2)  advertising  goods  or  services  intend- 
ing not  to  supply  reasonably  expectable  pub- 
lic demand,  unless  the  advertisement  dis- 
closes a  limitation; 

(3)  stating  that  services,  replacements  or 
repairs  are  needed  with  knowledge  that  they 
are  not; 

(4)  representing  that  the  consumer  is 
legally  obligated  to  pay  for.  safeguard,  or 
return  unsolicited  goods  knowing  that  the 
consumer  is  not; 

(5)  representing  that  the  consumer  will 
obtain  any  rights,  privileges,  or  remedies 
knowing   that   the   consumer   will    not; 

(6)  representing  that  goods  are  new  know- 
ing that  they  are  not; 

(7)  representing  that  goods  are  of  a  partic- 
ular standard,  grade,  quality,  style,  or  model 
knowing  they  are  not; 

(8)  making  statements  of  fact  concern- 
ing (1)  the  reason  for,  existence  of,  or 
amounts  of  price  reductions,  or  (U)  savings 
in  comparison  to  prices  of  competitors  or 
one's  own  price,  knowing  that  such  state- 
ments are  false; 


(9)  representing  that  goods  or  services  are 
those  of  another,  knowing  they  are  not; 

(10)  falling  to  return  or  refund  a  deposit 
or  advance  payment  for  goods  not  deUvered 
or  services  not  rendered,  when  no  default 
or  further  obligation  of  the  person  making 
such  deposit  or  advance  payment  exists; 

(11)  knowingly  representing  that  goods  or 
services  have  sponsorship,  approval,  origin, 
characteristics  of  safety  or  performance,  in- 
gredients, uses,  benefits,  or  quantities  that 
they  do  not  have,  or  that  a  person  has  a  spon- 
sorship, approval,  status,  affiliation,  or  con- 
nection that  he  does  not  have;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  an  affirmation  by  the  supplier 
merely  of  the  value  of  the  goods  or  services  or 
a  statement  of  his  opinion  of  the  goods  or 
services,  or  similar  statements,  which  do  not 
take  unfair  advantage  of  the  level  of  knowl- 
edge, ability,  experience  or  capacity  of  the 
consumer  shall  not  be  deemed  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice  within  the  meaning 
of  this  paragraph." 

(b)  "knowing",  "knowingly",  and  "knowl- 
edge" refer  to  actual  knowledge,  knowledge 
presumed  where  objective  circumstances  In- 
dicate that  the  supplier  acted  with  knowl- 
edge, or  knowledge  presumed  where  circum- 
stances Indicate  that  the  supplier  acted  In 
disregard  of  reasonable  safeguards  or  care  in 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  representations 
made; 

(c)  "consumer"  means  any  natural  per- 
son who  is  offered  or  supplied  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  personal,  family  or  household  pur- 
poses; 

(d)  "supplier"  means  any  person  who 
makes  goods  or  services  available  to  con- 
sumers, either  directly  or  indirectly; 

(e)  "goods"  includes  real  property,  but 
does  not  Include  securities  or  Interests  in 
securities; 

(f)  "services  '  includes  insurance  services 
and  similar  provision  of  intangibles,  but  not 
the  providing  of  credit. 

DECEPTIVE   ACTS   AND   PRACTICES   UNLAV(rFUL 

Sec  202.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  sup-     ^ 
plier  to  conunlt  any  imfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice    as  defined  In  section  201  of  this 
title. 

RESTRAINING   VIOLATIONS 

Sec  203.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  viola- 
tions of  this  title  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  court  may  at  any 
time  grant  such  Injunctive  relief  as  it 
deems  appropriate.  Whenever  it  appears  to 
the  court  that  the  ends  of  Justice  require 
that  other  persons  should  be  parties  in  the 
action,  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be  sum- 
moned whether  or  not  they  reside  in  the 
district  in  which  the  court  is  held,  and  to 
that  end  process  may  be  served  in  any  dis- 
trict. 


SUITS    BT    CONSUMERS    ADVERSELY    AFFECTED 

Sec  204.  When  a  supplier.  (1)   in  any  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  Attorney  General  un- 
der section  203  of  this  title,  has  been  en- 
joined  from  committing  any  act  or  prac- 
tice   whether  after  final  adjudication  or  by 
consent  decree,   or    (11)    In   any   proceeding 
brought  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  with  respect  to  acts  or  practices 
alleged   to    be    unfair   or    deceptive    within 
the   meaning   of   section    201    of   this    title, 
has  been  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
that   act  or   practice,   and   the   order  shall 
have  become  final  within  the  meaning  oi 
section   5,  either   after  adjudication   or  by 
consent   decree,   any   consumer   claiming  to 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  act  or 
pracUce  giving  rise  to  such  injunction  may 
bring  suit  against  said  supplier,  and  may  re- 
cover actual  damages,  and  the  costs  of  suit. 
including    reasonable    attorneys'    fees,    and, 
when   appropriate,  restitution,  reformation, 
rescission,  and  other  eqiUtable  reUef. 


IrrespecUve  of  whether  an  attorney's  fee 
is  assessed  against  a  defendant,  the  court 
may  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
fee  agreed  upon  between  the  consumer  and 
hU  counsel,  and  revise  that  fee  as  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

JUDGMENT    IN     FAVOR    OF    THE     UNITED    STATES 
AS    EVIDENCE 

Sec  206.  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  ren- 
dered in  any  proceeding  brought  by  the 
United  States  under  section  203  of  this  "Htle 
to  the  effect  that  a  defendant  has  engaged 
in  an  unfair  or  deceptive  practice  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Title  shall  be  prima  facte 
evidence  against  that  defendant  In  any  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  brought  by  any  other 
person  against  the  defendant  under  section 
204  of  thU  "ntle,  as  to  all  matters  respecting 
which  said  Judgment  or  decree  would  be  an 
estoppel  as  between  the  defendant  and  the 
United  States:  Provided,  however,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  consent  Judgments 
or  decrees  entered  before  any  testimony  has 
been  taken. 

VENUE 

SEC  206.  An  action  under  thU  "Htle  may 
be  brought  In  any  district  in  which  the 
claim  arose  or  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides, is  found,  has  an  agent.  Is  licensed  to 
do  business,  or  is  doing  business. 

LIMITATION    OF    ACTIONS 

SEC  207.  Any  proceeding  under  section  204 
of  this  "ntle  shall  be  brought  within  one 
year  after  the  termination  of  the  proceed- 
ing under  section  203  of  this  "ntle  or  the  pro- 
ceeding under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  on  which  it  is  predicated. 

CIVIL    INVESTIG.ATIVE    DEMANDS 

Sec  208.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
under  investigation  may  be  In  possession, 
custody  or  control  of  any  documentary  mate- 
rial, or  may  have  knowledge  of  any  fact,  rele- 
vant to  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  Ot  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Title,  he  may. 
prior  to  the  institution  of  a  proceeding  un- 
der section  203.  issue  in  writing,  and  cause 
to  be  served  upon  such  person,  a  civil  in- 
vestigative demand,  requiring  such  person 
to  produce  the  documentary  material  for  ex- 
amination or  to  answer  in  writing  written  in- 
terrogatories pertaining  to  such  knowled^. 

(b)  Each  such  demand  shall — 

( 1 )  state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  alleged 
to  constitute  the  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  which  Is  under  Investigation; 

(2)  describe  the  class  or  classes  of  docu- 
mentary material  to  be  produced  thereunder 
with  such  deflniteness  and  certainty  as  to 
permit  such  material  to  be  fairly  Identified; 

(3)  propound  with  definlteness  and  cer- 
tainty the  written  interrogatories  to  be 
answered;  and 

(4)  Identify  the  ctistodian  to  whom  such 
material  shall  be  furnished,  or  the  person 

<o  whom  such  answers  shall  be  made. 

(c)  No  demand  shall — 

( 1 )  contain  any  requirement  which  would 
be  held  unreasonable  if  contained  in  a  sub- 
poena duces  tecum  issued  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States  in  a  proceeding  brought 
under  section  203  of  this  Title  or  if  pro- 
pounded in  an  interrogatory  directed  to  a 
defendant  in  any  such  proceedings;   or 

(2)  require  the  production  of  any  docu- 
mentary evidence,  or  the  disclosure  of  any 
information,  which  would  be  privileged  from 
disclosure  If  demanded  by  a  subpoena  duces 
tecimi  Issued  by  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  an  Interrogatory  propounded.  In  any 
proceeding  tinder  section  203  of  this  Title. 

(d)  Demand  may  be  served  at  any  place 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  any 
cotirt  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  4  and  5  of 
the  Antltnist  Civil  Process  Act  (76  Stat.  549, 
551;  16  U.S.C.  1313,  1314)  apply  to  custodi- 
ans of  material  produced  pursuant  to  any 


demand  and  to  Judicial  proceedings  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  such  demand  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

REPORT   BT   TH«   ATTORNEY   OKNZSAL 

Sec  209.  As  part  of  his  responsibility  to 
protect  consumers  against  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
annually  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  "ntle. 

OTHER    LAWS   NOT   AFFECTED 

Sec.  210.  This  title  shall  not  annul,  alter 
or  affect  In  any  manner  the  meaning,  scope, 
or  applicability  of  any  federal  or  state  law. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  laws  concern- 
ing the  provision  of  goods  and  services  to 
consumers,  or  limit  in  any  way  the  avail- 
ability of  rights  or  remedies  under  such  law. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  20,  1969. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  Is  enclosed 
for  your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  legislative  proposal  entitled  the  "Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1969." 

This  proposed  legislation  carries  out  in 
part  the  October  30  Consumer  Message  of 
the  President.  As  more  fully  described  in  the 
accompanying  explanatory  statement,  the 
proposed  Act  consists  of  two  titles  designed 
to  Improve  the  legal  machinery  of  consumer 
protection  and  relief. 

Title  I  Is  captioned  "Deceptive  Sales  Affect- 
ing Commerce".  Section  101  Implements  the 
President's  recommendation  that  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  be 
amended  "so  as  to  permit  the  FTC  to  take 
action  concerning  consumer  abuses  which 
'affect'  Interstate  commerce,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  technically  'in'  interstate  com- 
merce". Such  an  amendment  would  enable 
the  FTC  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices  having  a  national  Impact 
but  which  are  essentially  local  in  character. 
Section  102  would  enable  the  PTC  to  obtain 
a  preliminary  injunction  Immediately  to  halt 
unlawful  practices  adversely  affecting  the 
consumer,  to  avoid  Irreparable  harm  taking 
place  while  administrative  and  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings run  their  course.  The  President 
stated  that  such  an  amendment  would  re- 
move "one  of  the  most  Important  obstecles 
to  the  present  effectiveness  of  the  FTC". 

Title  II  Is  captioned  "Enforcement  of  Con- 
sumer Interests"  and  carries  out  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  "to  give  private  citi- 
zens the  right  to  bring  action  in  a  Federal 
court  to  recover  damages  upon  the  successful 
termination  of  a  government  suit  under  the 
new  consumer  protectionjlaw".  It  also  grants 
consvuners  a  right  of  action  upon  successful 
conclusion  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceeding.  This  title  prescribes  types  of  con- 
duct declared  to  be  unlawful  and  would  for 
the  first  time  clearly  define  the  rights  of 
consumers  and  the  respective  obligations  of 
suppliers. 

The  President's  message  constitutes  a  far- 
reaching  commitment  to  the  Interests  erf  con- 
sumers. All  Americans  will  benefit  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Implementing  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  submission  of  this  proposal  is  in  accord 
vrtth  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


Explanatory  Statement  To  Accompany  the 
Proposed  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1969 

TITLE    I 

Sec.  101.  The  change  of  the  words  "In 
commerce"  to  "affecting  commerce"  In  this 
section  removes  a  limitation  on  the  Juris- 


diction of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
over  certain  acts  and  practices  which  have 
adverse  commercial  consequences  and  which 
cannot  be  reached  under  section  5  as  It  now 
reads. 

Sec  102.  Carries  out  one  of  the  reconmien- 
datlons  appearing  In  the  President's  message 
and  the  recently  released  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  by  providing  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  obtain  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  to  halt,  at  the  outset, 
certain  unlawful  acts  or  practices  adver- 
sely affecting  consumers.  The  district  courts, 
by  suspending  these  activities  pending  the 
conclusion  of  administrative  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings, could  avoid  situations  In  which 
the  final  administrative  or  Judicial  action 
may  be  mooted  by  the  passage  of  time  during 
the  progress  of  the  proceedings. 

TITLE    II 

Sec  201.  Lists  types  of  unfair  and  decep- 
tive acts  and  practices  which  are  prohibited. 
The  commission  of  any  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices would  subject  a  person  to  suits  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  by  offended  consum- 
ers. This  list  of  practices  Is  similar  to  those 
recommended  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's proposals  for  state  legislation  dealing 
with  unfair  and  deceptive  practices.  The  sec- 
tion gives  suppliers  of  goods  and  services 
clear  notice  of  the  acts  and  practices  which 
are  unlawful. 

Sec  202.  Declares  unlawful  ,  the  acts  or 
practices  enumerated  in  section  201. 

Sec  203.  Confers  Jurisdiction  on  the  United 
States  district  courts  to  entertain  actions 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  to  restrain 
violations  of  the  various  proscribed  acts  or 
practices.  The  courts  are  empowered  to  grant 
the  type  of  equitable  relief  best  suited  to 
effect  the  termination  of  the  particular  act 
or  practice  in  each  instance.  The  courts  are 
further  empowered  to  assure  that  all  persons 
responsible  for  an  alleged  violation  may  be 
brought  before  them  and  be  subject  to  their 
Jurisdiction. 

Sec  204.  Following  successful  termination 
of  litigation  instituted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  proceedings  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  consumers  would  be  enabled  to 
bring  suit  for  private  recovery.  The  section 
authorizes  all  forms  of  relief  appropriate  tc 
the    circumstances,    including    reformation 
restitution,  and  rescission  and  the  court  ma> 
award  costs,  including  reasonable  attorneys 
fees.  In  such  litigation  the  courts  may  also 
Inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  attorneys' 
fees  agreed   to  by  consumer  plaintiffs  and 
revise  such  fees  if  found  to  be  excessive.  In 
federal  courts,  consumers  may  sue  as  a  class 
when  a  group  has  been  damaged  by  the  same 
act  or  practice.  This  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  class  action  should  be  of  consid- 
erable benefit  to  consumers.  The  costs  and 
other    burdens    of   litigation    are   often    too 
much  for  individual  consumers  to  bear;  but 
if  consumers  can  sue  as  a  group,  the  burdens 
of  litigation  will  not  weigh  too  heavily  on 
any  one  member  of  the  group. 

Sec  205.  Borrowed  in  substance  from 
existing  antitrust  laws,  this  section  provides 
that  after  the  government  has  obtained  a 
Judgment  or  decree  under  section  203,  in 
private  litigation  consumers  need  not  prove 
that  the  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
was  in  fact  committed  by  the  same  defend- 
ent.  This  prima  facie  case  does  not  com© 
about,  however,  if  the  defendant  entered  into 
a  consent  Judgment  or  decree  before  the 
taking  of  any  testimony  In  the  government 
suit. 

Sec  206.  This  section  is  designed  to  afford 
consumers  the  widest  possible  choice  of 
courts  in  which  to  bring  their  suits.  A  suit 
may  be  brought  in  any  district  In  which  the 
unlawful  act  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  or 
in  which  a  defendant  resides.  Is  found,  has 
an  agent.  Is  licensed  to  do  business,  or  is 
doing  business. 
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Sic  a07.  Provides  that  prtvate  coMumer 
action*  must  be  iMtltuted  within  one  year 
of  the  entry  of  a  final  Judgment  in  a  suit 
instituted  by  the  Attorney  Q«'V»5*>-  „^„,, 

Sec  308.  This  section  gives  the  Attorney 
General  an  Investigative  tool  similar  to  that 
provided  in  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act. 
He  may  demand  certain  information  Mid 
documentary  evidence  from  persons  under 
investigation  for  possible  violations  of Jhl* 
Title.  This  demand  authority  has  P'oved  to 
b«  a  very  useful  enforcement  tool  in  the 
antitrust  field.  

SEC  209.  Requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
report  annually  to  the  President  and  Con- 
Kress  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  legislation. 

Sec  210.  Constitutes  a  Congressional  direc- 
tion that  this  legislation  Is  not  intended  to 
affect  in  any  way  other  federal  or  state  con- 
sumer laws,  rights,  or  remedies. 
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ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OP     A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  JOINT  KKSOI.DTION  ISS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
Drintlng,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode-fcland  tMr.  Fell),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Church). 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (A^. 
Randolph)  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  156,  to  establish 
an  Interagency  commission  to  make 
necessary  plans  for  the  United  Nations 
ConJference  on  the  Human  Environment 
scheduled  for  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    341 

Mr  RIBICOFF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  m- 
come  tax  laws,  which  was  ordered  to  Ue 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    342 

Mr  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment! intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed.  ^      , 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    343 

Mr  CURTIS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.   344 

Mr  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bUl  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    345 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  was 


ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   346 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   S4T 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  ite  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  biU  13270,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     348    AND    349 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   360 

Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  biU  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.         

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  332 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Harrison 
WILLIAMS,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) be  added  as  cosponsors  to  amend- 
ment 332  of  H.R.  13270,  an  amendment 
to  authorize  the  use  of  tax  exempt  foun- 
dation funds  for  voter  education  and 
voter  registration  programs. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  313 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell),  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
313  which  is  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing tax  reform  biU  (H.R.  13270) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  IMPROVE  CONDITIONS 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  JUVENILE 
AND  YOUNG  ADULT  OFFENDERS 


perpetrated  by  guards  against  inmates, 
young  and  old. 

Beyond  these  overt  acts  of  abuse  we 
also  saw  other  forms  of  brutality,  long 
months  of  isolation  coupled  with  atti- 
tudes of  desperate  misery  and  hopeless 
resignation  on  the  part  of  the  men  and 
boys  in  these  institutions. 

It  became  clear  that  the  institutions 
need  help. 
Many  need  to  be  torn  down. 
Some  need  renovation  and  redesigning. 
Some  have  to  be  relocated. 
And  aU  of  them  need  better  treatment 
and  rehabUitaUon  programs,  better  edu- 
cational programs  and  more  vocational 
training.   Most  of   aU  they  need  post 
institutional   employment  opportunities 
for  released  inmates. 

To  help  achieve  these  objectives  I  have 
introduced  a  bUl,  S.  2905,  which  would 
make  $1  billion  available  to  States  and 
localities  for  the  improvement  of  all 
phases  of  detention,  correction,  and 
treatment  in  our  penal  institutions. 

The  bUl  has  been  referred  to  the  Ju- 
venile DeUnquency  Subcommittee. 

I  plan  to  hold  legislative  hearings  re- 
garding this  and  several  other  measures 
in  the  near  future. 

Preliminary  to  the  hearings  I  sub- 
mitted a  copy  of  the  bUl  to  the  Governors 
of  all  the  50  States  for  their  evaluation 
and  comment. 

All  of  them  have  not  responded  at  this 
time.  However,  those  who  have,  in  most 
cases  expressed  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  legislation. 

In  that  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  several  letters  from  State 
Governors  commenting  on  the  crjring 
need  Ui  the  States  for  the  kind  of  aid 
proposed  in  S.  2905,  the  Correctional 
Facilities  Improvement  Assistance  Act. 

The  letters  included  v/ere  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Thomas  J.  Dodd  from  the  fol- 
lowing State  Governors: 

The  Honorable  Edgar  D.  Whitcomb, 
Governor,  State  of  Indiana. 

The  Honorable  John  Dempsey,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Connecticut. 

The  Honorable  Dsmiel  J.  Evans,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Washington. 

The  Honorable  John  A.  Bums,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Hawaii. 

The  Honorable  John  J.  McKeithen, 
Governor,  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  Honorable  Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 
Governor,  State  of  Maine. 

The  Honorable  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr., 
Governor,  State  of  West  Virginia. 

The  Honorable  Walter  Peterson,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  New  Hampshire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  I  chaired  3  weeks  of  public  hearings 
on  conditions  in  institutions  where  we 
confine  criminal  and  juvenile  offenders. 

We  found  that  throughout  the  Nation 
the  jails,  the  detention  homes,  the  peni- 
tentiaries and  the  other  so-called  cor- 
rectional institutions  were  defective  al- 
most beyond  description.  We  uncovered 
brutality,  violence,  and  homosexual  at- 
tacks among  the  prisoners. 

We  uncovered  brutaUty  and  violence 


State  of  Indiana 
Depaetment  or  Coriuiction, 
Indianapolis,  November  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Chairman,     Sul>committee     to     Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Dodd:   This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  28,  1969,  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Edgar  D.  Whitcomb,  Governor 
of  Indiana.  The  Governor  referred  your  letter 
to  the  Department  of  Correction  for  reply. 

We  In  Indiana  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
deficiencies  within  our  correctional  system. 


We  know  full  weU  that  our  ^^^•°^- 
^wded  instltuuons  are  not  doing  the  job 
we  want  done.  For  this,  we  need  to  And  al- 
Ternatlves  to  large  institutions.  We  need  to 
pSe  Smaller  "eglonal  detention  centers 
^th  intensive-training  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. We  need  more  work  release  centers 
and  other  small  treatment  units. 

I  have  read  bill  S.  3905  with  great  Interwt^ 
If  such  a  bin  were  passed.  It  wouW  greatly 
assist  us  in  establishing  more  effective  pro- 
Sams  through  the  construction  f  smaUer 
units  that  would  be  more  conducive  to  re- 

"^  w" m'indlana  certainly  support  this  bill. 
It  is  something  greatly  needed  for  the  up- 
grading  of  the  correctional  services  through- 
out our  country. 

Sincerely  yours,  „„^ 

Robert  P.  Hetne, 

Commissioner. 

State  of  Connecticut, 

Executive  Chambers. 
Hartford,  November  5, 1969. 
Hon.  THOMAS  J.  Dodd. 
senate  Office  Building. 

^D^  ToM:Yhave  reviewed  the  enclosed 
legislation  S.  2905.  the  ."Correctional  Paclll- 
uS  improvement  Assistance  Act"  which  you 
ha^e    introduced    In    the    Congress,    with 

'"mTou  know.  I  have  long  fostered  the  effort 
in^nnectlcut  to  Improve  ^r  «;orr«;tlonal 
svstem  and  this  was  advanced  significantly 
^y^TJ^n  m  1967  of  the  Department  of 
correction  legislation.  _„,,^  thP  n*- 

smce  that  time  we  have  o'Ka^l^J^  J^" 
partment.  and  efforts  are  now  underway  to 
brtng  to  Connecticut  the  most  modem  cor- 

^to^^er'l^U  ^l^nt'that  the  corrections 
fiefd  Ts  In  neLd  of  a  great  deal  of  addlttonal 
financing.  Unlike  some  other  systems  which 
are  d«iUng  with  the  human  behavior  prob- 
lems of  our  communities,  corrections  has 
long  been  neglected  by  the  federal  agencies. 

I  heartily  support  your  leK»f  ^tlon  In  that 
it  not  only  gives  assistance  to  states  for  brtcks 
Imd  mortar  but  also  offers  assistance  to  them 
in  program  and  training. 
Sincerely. 

John  Dempset. 

Governor. 


State  ot  Washington. 
Olympia,  November  13,  1969. 

Re  S.  2905. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  We  are  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  October  28,  1969. 
in  which  you  request  comments  concernmg 
S.  2906.  the  "Correctional  Facilities  Improve- 
ment Assistance  Act." 

The  provisions  In  the  act  appear  to  be  care- 
fully planned  and  designed  to  meet  many 
presently  un-met  needs  in  the  correctional 

It  Is  considered  particularly  significant 
that  assistance  Is  planned  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  local  facilities.  As  Is  well  known  the 
vast  majority  of  offenders  are  contacted  In 
the  local  Jurisdictions  and  most  never  get 
beyond  that  level.  It  U  also  clear  that,  in 
our  overall  correctional  system,  perhaps  the 
most  neglected  area  of  corrections  Is  at  the 
local  level,  from  the  standpoints  of  both  the 
physical  plants  and  rehabilitative  programs. 

The  opportunity  Is  available,  by  strength- 
ening rehablUtatlve  programs  at  the  local 
level  to  reduce  the  number  of  developing 
criminal  careers  in  the  early  stage  of  their 
growth.  ,   ,  ... 

Although,  at  the  state  level  fewer  indi- 
viduals are  Involved  In  the  correctional  pro- 


grams, the  offenders  have  become  persistent 
In  their  patterns,  have  committed  more  seri- 
ous crimes  against  society,  and  are  more 
difficult  to  rehabilitate.  Therefore,  the  needs 
at  the  state  level  for  Improvement  of  out- 
moded facilities  and  for  the  development  of 
modern  rehabilitative  porgrams  Is  equally 
Imperative. 

It  is  believed  that  the  provisions  of  S.  2906 
would  encourage  Innovative  ideas  and  stim- 
ulate efforts  to  deal  with  the  crime  problem 
at  the  local  community  level.  It  is  only  at 
the  local  level  that  truly  preventive  programs 
can  have  their  greatest  Impact. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  support  for  your 
bill,  and  we  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
keep  us  Informed  of  its  progress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  J.  Evans. 

Governor. 

State  of  Hawah, 
Execottve  Chambers. 
Honolulu,  November  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Chairman,     Subcommittee     To     Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Dodd:   It  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  that  I  read  your  letter  of 
October  28,  1969.  and  the  accompanying  data 
on  your  S.  2905.  the  "Correctional  Faculties 
Improvement  Assistance  Act." 

To  Indicate  to  you  how  timely  your  pro- 
posed legislation  U  insofar  as  the  State  of 
Hawaii  Is  concerned,  I  am  pleased  to  Inform 
you  that  we  are  currently  working  diligently 
to  revise  and  update  our  entire  program  of 
treatment  of  the  offender,  based  on  a  recently 
completed  study  of  our  system  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  In 
addition,  we  are  also  deeply  involved  In  a 
State-wide  program  of  close  cooperation  with 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion of  the  US.  Department  of  Justice, 
through  our  State  Law  Enforcement  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Planning  Agency, 
which  we  are  hopeful  will  result  In  obtain- 
ing Federal  assistance  In  further  updating 
and  Improving  our  treatment  programs. 

Our  State  of  Hawaii  also  needs  new  and 
modern  correctional  facilities,  including  Jails, 
conventional  medium  security  faculties,  and 
small,  open,  community-based  correctional 
faculties  for  both  adults  and  JuvenUes. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  you  have  our 
cooperaUon  and  wholehearted  support  in  this 

matter. 

*Warme8t   personal   regards.   May   the   Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Bitrns. 


State  of  Louisiana. 
Department  of  Corrections, 
Baton  Rouge,  November  20, 1969. 
Re  Senate  bUl  2905. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Dodd:  Governor  McKeithen 
has  passed  me  your  letter  of  October  18th. 
alongwlth  copies  of  Senate  BUl  2905  and 
your  remarks  concerning  "The  Correctional 
PaciUties  Improvement  Assistance  Act." 

Let  me  say  first  that  your  candid  observa- 
Uons  concerning  the  deplorable  state  of 
corrections— adult  and  JuvenUe— in  this 
country  represents  a  rare  and  unusual  stand 
by  a  public  ofllcUl  on  an  issue  that  has  few 
champions.  There  are  many.  I  have  found 
in  my  brief  time  in  the  correctional  field, 
who  wUl  agree  that  "something  should  be 
done"-  but  when  It  comes  to  allotUng  the  tax 
dollar'  for  acquiring  decent  faciUtles  com- 
netent  personnel,  or  even  adequate  food  and 
clothing,  what  Uttle  enthusiasm  that  may 
have  eiosted  is  quickly  lost.  As  a  correcUonai 
administrator  in  a  state  that  spends  len 
per  inmate  per  year  than  any  other  in  the 


Union,  save  one.  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  our  prisons  and  JuvenUe  institu- 
tions stand  little.  U  any.  chance  for  im- 
provement without  subetanUal  Federal  as- 
sistance. .  ,_  ,. 

It  is  reasonable  and  proper.  I  beUeve,  to 
apply  Federal  resources  to  attacking  the 
problem  of  remolding  the  behavior  patterns 
of  the  criminals  who  crowd  our  penitentiaries 
and  the  delinquent  youth  that  fill  our  Ju- 
venile institutions.  A  faUure  in  prisoner  re- 
habilltation  in  Louisiana  could  well  threaten 
the  peace  and  security  of  a  citizen  in  Con- 
necticut or  California.  ExceUence  in  the  cor- 
retlonal  process  in  one  state  does  not  protect 
it  from  the  inadequacies  of  another.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  thrust  toward 
increased  effectiveness  in  corrections  must 
be  on  a  nationwide  scale  and  must  reflect 
common  goals  and  reasonably  standardized 
means  for  achieving  those  goals. 

I  am  strongly  In  accord  with  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  Senate  BIU  2905.  Passage  of 
this  bill  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  of  im- 
measurable benefit  to  every  citizen  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  M.  Sowers, 
Director.  Department  of  Corrections. 

state  of  Maine, 
OrncE  OF  the  Governor, 
Augusta,  Maine,  November  20,1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  senator  dodd:  I  have  reviewed  your 
Senate  Bill  2905  with  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  corrections  and  we  all  agree  that  this  is 
an  extremely  important  bill.  Not  only  does 
ft  provide  unprov^ent  for  the  faculties,  but 
It  also  provides  funding  for  programs  within 
the  correctional  Institutions  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed.  ....  t  _~. 
^As  governor  of  the  State  of  Maine  I  am 
deUehted  to  see  that  attention  Is  now  being 
fociwed  on  the  great  needs  of  state  correc- 
tional institutions. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 

Governor. 

State  of  West  Virginia, 
Office  of  the  Governor. 
Charleston,  November  24.  1969. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Dodd:  I  want  to  thank  yoxi 
ror  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  "Correctional 
Faculties  Improvement  Assistance  Act  (». 
2905)  and  a  copy  of  your  excellent  Intn^,"^- 
tory  statement  delivered  on  the  Senate  Floor 
September  16.  1969. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  the  field  of  correc- 
tions, the  legislation  which  you  have  intro- 
duced is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Without  such 
Federal  assistance  as  set  forth  In  7°^^  BiU. 
States  and  local  units  of  government  will  be 
seriously  curtailed  in  their  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize existing  correctional  faclUties  as  well 
as  their  cooperative  endeavors  to  establish 
on  a  regional  basis  the  necessary  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  centers. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  designating 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion (LEAA)  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  the  administering  agency  for  the  -Cor- 
rectional Facilities  Improvement  Assistance 
Act "  Our  state  planning  agency  for  law  en- 
forcement (Governor's  Committee  on  Crime. 
DeUnquency  and  Correction)  has  enjoyed  an 
excellent  working  relationship  with  LEAA. 

I  assure  you  of  my  cooperation  and  sup- 
port in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Arch  A.  Moors,  Jr.,  Governor. 
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Stats  of  Nbw   Hampskhw.   Concokd, 

November  14.  1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  Dodd:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  28  with  the  encloeed  ma- 
terial relative  to  the  "Correctional  Facilities 
Improvement  Assistance  Act,"  which  you  In- 
troduced on  September  16. 

I  would  certainly  agree  that  crime  Is  a 
moet  serious  social  problem,  and  I  support 
the  objectives  outlined  by  your  bill,  S.  2905, 
which  would  provide  the  funding  neceesary 
to  Introduce  the  overall  reforms  that  are 
essential  If  we  are  to  check  the  alarming 
crime  rise  In  our  nation. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  funds  for 
construction  as  well  as  for  the  development 
of  treatment  programs  for  the  Inmate  pop- 
ulation and  the  further  development  of 
training  programs  cannot  be  over  empha- 
sized, and  we  cannot  Ignore  the  particular 
need  for  monies  to  educate,  train  and  equip 
correctional  personnel. 

I  am  aware  that  very  serious  consideration 
is  being  given  by  the  Senate  to  S.  2875, 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Hruska 
and  which  is  similar  In  some  respects  to  your 
bill;  however,  I  favor,  as  I  believe  those  In- 
volved In' the  correctional  field  do,  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  2905. 

Most  sincerely, 

Waltbb  Peterson, 

Governor. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  a  hear- 
ing for  the  further  consideration  of  S. 
1506,  1509,  1510,  1511.  1512.  1513,  1514, 
1515.  and  1516.  The  hearing  is  designed 
particularly  to  review  the  activities  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  the 
sensitive  areas  of  judicial  ethics  and  fi- 
nancial disclosure  to  which  these  bills 
are  related. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  December 
8. 1969,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  6226,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
AIR   SAFETY   PROCEDURES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  will  begin  hear- 
ings next  week  on  the  development  and 
implemention  of  air  safety  rules  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  The 
first  two  hearings  will  be  held  on  Decem- 
ber 9  and  10  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2228 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Witnesses 
will  include  John  Shaffer.  Administrator 
of  the  FAA;  John  Reed.  Chairman  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
and  representatives  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, the  airline  pilots,  the  aircraft 
mechanics,  the  scheduled  airlines  and 
general  aviation. 

Every  aircraft  in  flight  depends  for  its 
ssifety  on  many  links  of  a  long  chain — 
the  plane,  the  engines,  the  instruments, 
the  pilot,  the  controller,  the  airport — 
and  e/ery  other  aircraft  in  the  vicinity. 


The  FAA  is  charged  with  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  assuring  the  integrity  of 
every  one  of  these  links,  and  thus  with 
the  awesome  task  of  protecting  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  use  the  Nation's 
turways. 

The  FAA  not  only  operates  our  air 
traffic  control  system,  it  makes  and  en- 
forces the  rules  which  set  the  safety 
standards  for  each  of  the  mechanical 
and  himian  components  of  commercial 
and  private  aviation.  It  must  find  out 
what  these  standards  should  be,  artic- 
ulate them,  communicate  them,  apply 
them,  and  insure  that  they  are  followed. 
The  FAA's  record,  until  now,  has  been 
good,  but  by  no  means  perfect.  The  rate 
of  accidents,  injuries  and  fatalities  in  air 
travel  is  probably  lower  than  in  any  other 
form  of  travel.  And,  yet,  the  assymetry 
of  risk  is  so  great  that  any  higher  rate 
would  be  unacceptable.  Each  time  a  com- 
mercial flight  takes  off,  scores,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  passengers  place  their  lives 
in  a  precarious  balance  of  man  and  ma- 
chine. One  flaw  anywhere  in  a  complex 
of  systems  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground 
means  mass  tragedy.  And  with  the  mas- 
sive increases  in  air  travel  tind  the  in- 
troduction of  faster,  larger,  and  more 
complicated  aircraft,  the  risk  grows  rap- 
idly as  each  week  passes,  and  the  bur- 
den on  every  pilot,  on  the  industry,  and 
especially  on  the  FAA,  increases  accord- 
ingly. 

Both  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
are  well  aware  that  without  more  men 
and  more  money  the  FAA  cannot  even 
hope  to  meet  its  safety  responsibilities. 
At  this  very  moment,  the  Congress  is 
considering  important  legislation  which 
will  provide  these  resources,  and  imder 
the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Magnuson, 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  demonstrating  that  such  legis- 
lation is  urgently  needed. 

But  the  protection  of  those  who  fly 
does  not  depend  only  on  how  many  men 
and  dollars  the  FAA  has ;  it  depends  also 
on  how  the  men  and  money  are  used  by 
the  FAA.  To  insure  that  the  FAA  is  per- 
forming properly,  the  subcommittee 
must  ask  the  same  kind  of  questions  it 
has  asked  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance,  the  Federal  Ti|de 
Conrniission  and  the  Selective  Service 
System : 

Does  the  agency  have  a  rational  and 
effective  system  for  setting  its  priorities 
and  applying  its  resources  accordingly? 
What  procedures  are  used  to  insure 
that  the  views  and  complaints  of  affected 
parties  and  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  have  both  an  input  into  and  im- 
pact on  agency  rulemaking? 

Are  the  agency's  practices,  policies,  and 
standards  adequately  communicated  to 
those  who  need  to  know  them? 

Is  the  rulemaking  process  sufficiently 
flexible,  sensitive,  and  responsive  to  meet 
changing  needs  without  unnecessary 
delay? 

How  are  day-to-day  rulemaking  and 
enforcement  procedures  coordinated 
with  policies  of  the  parent  department, 
of  other  executive  agencies,  and  with  the 
relevant  regulatory  agencies? 

Do  the  immediate  needs  of  testing  and 
research  for  current  purposes  allow 
proper  attention  to  long-term  research 
and  development  to  meet  future  needs? 


Are  administrative  challenges  being 
met  with  the  most  modem  available 
technological  and  management  tech- 
niques? 

Are  there  administrative  problems 
which  arise  from  the  combined  respon- 
sibility for  operational  programs,  stand- 
ard setting,  and  enforcement? 

In  these  general  contexts  our  hetirings 
will  consider  many  specific  examples 
where  the  administrative  practices  and 
procedures  of  the  FAA  have  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  its  ability  to  be  responsive 
and  effective  in  the  field  of  air  safety. 
For  example,  we  are  likely  to  consider 
the  way  in  which  recommendations  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  and  the  pilot  groups  are  considered 
within  FAA,  the  way  in  which  proposals 
for  airport  safety  certification  have 
been  dealt  with,  the  system  of  soliciting 
and  reviewing  the  opinions  and  expertise 
of  air  traffic  controllers,  the  tlmelag  in 
the  adoption  of  safety  measures,  the  po- 
tential conflicts  of  interest  between  the 
FAA  as  airway  controller,  accident  in- 
vestigator and  rule  setter  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  FAA  safety  preparations  for 
new  aircraft  such  as  the  747. 

The  FAA  and  its  predecessor  organiza- 
tions were  among  the  first  Federal  agen- 
cies to  be  concerned  with  citizen  safety. 
Now,  at  a  time  when  several  new  pro- 
grams are  just  beginning  and  when  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  still  further 
Federal  action  to  insure  the  health  and 
safety  of  consumers  and  citizens,  it  is 
particularly  important  that  we  examine 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  existing  Federal  programs. 
The  subcommittee  hopes  that  its  hear- 
ings on  the  FAA  will  not  only  provide  in- 
sights into  the  problems  of  air  safety, 
but  will  also  illuminate  opportunities 
and  challenges  for  Government  action  in 
the  entire  area  of  consumer  protection 
and  environmental  control. 


REFORM  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  7  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  com- 
prehensive bill  to  reform  our  school 
lunch  program.  My  bill,  S.  2548,  would 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in 
several  important  respects.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  Insure  that  no 
child  who  comes  to  school  hungry  must 
go  home  hungry  S.  2548  would  greatly 
increase  funding  for  economically  de- 
prived areas  and  would  require  greater 
State  participation  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  It  would  make  several  other 
badly  needed  changes  in  the  school  lunch 
program  such  as  a  change  to  insure  that 
there  is  no  overt  identification  of  a  child 
who  receives  a  free  lunch. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  tremen- 
dous response  that  my  bill  has  received. 
It  has  received  the  cosponsorship  of  sev- 
eral Senators  and  the  support  of  people 
involved  in  child  feeding  programs 
across  the  country.  When  hearings  were 
held  on  September  29,  several  witnesses 
testified  in  favor  of  S.  2548.  I  was  espe- 
cially happy  when  Representative  Per- 
kins, who  introduced  H.R.  515,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  school  laimch  program,  saw 
fit  to  endorse  my  bill. 
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Although  the  Committee  on  Agiicid- 
ture  and  Forestry  has  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  hold  executive  sessions  on 
thrschool  lunch  proposals,  I  hope  that 
it  can  find  time  to  act  on  my  bill  in  the 
ne^f uture.  We  cannot  afford  to  tolerate 
Situation  where  millions  of  hungry 
Jhilien  are  unable  to  receive  proper 
meals  in  the  schools  of  our  Nation. 

S  a  recent  article  in  Institutions  the 
magazine  of  the  service  world.  Mrs  Ruth 
Saylor  has  done  an  exceUent  3ob  of  spo^^^ 
Uehting  problems  m  child  feecung 
KShou?  the  Nation.  M,^^  Baylor  a^o 
makes  generous  reference  to  my  biU  de- 
signed to  alleviate  these  problems  I  ask 
Sanlmous  consent  that  her  article  be 
minted  in  the  Record. 
^  Sere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  CAN  SCHOOL  LUNCH   HELP  4  MILLION 

Hungry  Children? 
How  many  of  Amcrlca-s  hungry  children  re- 
ceive a^al  at  school?  A  study  of  the  na- 
tlonal  schoo  lunch  program  shows  that  fewer 
tCT  two  million  of  the  Blx  million  school- 
SrA^erican  children  with  P^e^^X'^kw 
^ss  than  $2,000  a  year  ^'^fi'?'  "IL^'^^lj^f 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
™ot  frp*  or  reduced-price  lunches. 
'  ™rielv^at  leLt  four  mimon  hungry 
schoi)!  children-to  say  nothing  of  people  in 
other  age  groups  who  «ff  .i^'*" Jf^^^^ig 
these    people    are    <^o^'*«l,„"*!^^'^^ward 

-Sran-^r  o^-rgoCTm-l^ntrat  S! 
LTln  ev^y  c^munlty'sizable  strides  have 
betn  made^n  feeding  through  our  schools, 
but  more  can  and  should  be  done. 
what's  being  done? 
More  than  fifty  million  public  school  chil- 
dren attend  claJes,  yet  only  elght^n  mUUon 
oarticipate  in  the  National  School  Luncn 
^"ograL  The  inner-city  schools  most  of 
them  m  slum  areas,  have  an  even  lower  rate 

morl  adequate  feeding  programs,  as  "^11  as 

f-^srornoHav;^^^^ 

kftchen  facilities.  An  estimated  nme  million 
children  are  excluded  from  the  National 
SchSl  Lunch  program  ''«=-"^„J^^,i^'=^t 
ties  are  not  available.  Most  of  these  no- 
kitchen  schools  are  In  the  slums  of  our  cities. 


southern  schools  vs.  northern 
In  a  recent  study,  southern  schools  In  iw-ge 
cities  (Mobile.  Tallahassee,  Charlotte,  New 
Orleans  Norfolk,  Memphis  and  Augusta) 
we  beitef equipped  to  offer  1-nch  programs 
than  were  northern  city  schools  Cleveland, 
nptrolt  Sorlngfield,  Mass..  Philadelphia.  Min- 
nSol  s  andXhlngton)  Only  one  southern 
schbol,  m  Mobile,  did  not  participate  for  lack 

"'urb^'hools  m  the  north  are  another 
stor^  Most  of  the  schools  were  built  as 
nelehborhood  schools,  with  the  idea  that 
c£en  would  live  within  waimgdlstonce 
and  go  home  for  lunch.  When  these  schools 
were  built,  it  was  assumed  that  a  non-work- 
ing mother  would  be  waiting  at  home  with  a 
hot   nutritious  lunch.  . 

•k^  old  schools,  without  kitchens  and 
lunchrooms,  now  serve  the  Poor-^^^ren 
whose  mothers  frequently  work.  If  the  moth- 
er is  It  at  home,  she  often  cannot  provide  an 
adequate  lunch. 


In  the  northern  cities  studied  by  the  Com 
mittee  on  School  Lunch  Participation,  the 
exclusion  of  urban  slum  schools  from  lunch 
programs  due  to  lack  of  facilities  can  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Cleveland,  OWo.-Seventy-seven  of  Cleve- 
land's  136  elementary  schools  are  excluded 
from  all  feeding  programs.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
Cleveland's  school  children  attend  schools 
without  lunch  faclUtles.  (Note:  Cleveland  s 
breakfast  and  lunch  programs  are  aimed  at 
bringing  reUef  to  these  areas.) 

Detroit,  Michij^an.-Only  79  of  224  ele- 
mentary  schools  participate  In  the  progrem^ 
Of  those  not  participating,  78  are  located  in 
slum  areas. 

Svringfleld,  Massachusetts.-One-ttard  of 
all  elementarv  schools  are  eliminated  from 
the  program  because  they  lack  kitchen  a^d 
lunchr<»m  facilities.  School  regulations  limU 
the  number  of  elementary  students  allowed 
to  participate  even  when  there  are  facilities. 
Lack  of  seating  accommodations  provide  a 
further  limitation. 

One  slum  school  has  a  breakfast  ?«>«"«» 
which  takes  place  in  an  exercise  room.  Chil- 
dren eat  bag  lunches  brought  fromjjome 
in  their  classrooms.  Another  slum  school  has 
a  lunch  program  with  130  out  of  740jAll- 
dren  participating.  The  Pi-ogram  has  only  26 
to  40  free  lunches  and  the  cafeteria  holds 
48  children. 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.— Only  4*  ele- 
mentary schools  had  lunch  programs.  Of  12 
slum  schools  surveyed  Individually,  none  had 
lunch  programs.  Principals  In  these  ghetto 
schools  felt  that  a  hot  lunch  or  lunch  bag 
program  was  not  their  responsibility. 

One  low-income  neighborhood  school  set 
up  a  "latchkey "  program  which  accommo- 
dates 50  children.  (They  are  called  atch- 
key"  children  because  they  often  wear  latch- 
keys around  their  necks  to  get  Into  the  house 
after  school,  during  the  absence  of  a  work- 
ing mother.)  These  children  hring  sand- 
wiches from  home  and  are  given  milk  and 
supervision  In  a  local  recreation  center  for 

The  principal  of  this  slum  school  said 
that  if  lunches  were  given  free,  it  would  deny 
a  basic  right  of  parents. 

Minneapolis.  Minncsota.-N ine  of  71  ele- 
mentary schools  participate  in  the  school 
Vuich  program.  Plfty-one  per  cent  of  the 
city's  children  have  no  lunch  program  due 
to  lack  of  school  facilities. 

Several  urban  communities  have  niade 
outstanding  efforts  to  increase  partlclpa- 
tlon-especlally  In  Inner-clty  area»-ln  the 
school  lunch  program.  Most  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  planned  and  carried  otit  by 
state  or  local  food  service  people,  flnce  little 
planning  or  research  is  going  on  in  the  Na- 
tl^al  &3hool  Lunch  Program.  Many  state 
directors  expressed  a  desire  for  a  professional 
study  at  the  national  level. 

Schools  that  are  being  newly  brought  into 
feeding  programs  generally  proceed  by: 
creating  facilities  where  none  exUted  be- 

°Provldlng  meals  from  other  federal  pro- 
grams, such  as  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act. 

Reorganizing  arrangement*  for  prepaf^ng 
andservlne  foods,  such  as  the  use  of  cen- 
tral kitchen,  satelUte  programs,  convenience 
fSl  prog^ins.  and  trucked-ln  hot  or  sack 
lunches. 


SAN    DIEGO.   TEX. — SOLUTIONS 

The  school  feeding  program  of  Smi  D'?K°- 
Texas  was  part  of  the  January.  1969,  U.S. 
Ln^  hearings  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Nee<^.  and  was 
pLt  of  the  National  Nutrition  Survey^  San 
Diego's  handling  of  school  feeding  ProWe'ns 
w^  of  special  interest,  because  this  town  of 
Ttout  5.000  has  a  60  per  cent  Poverty  rate^ 
That  is  60  per  cent  of  the  population  has  an 
S^uatlncome  of  less  than  $3,000.  There  are 
?^  children  who  qualify  for  free  meals.  No 


family  who  qualifies  for  and  requests  meata 

has  been  turned  down.  ' 

B  P  Taylor,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
initiated  a  feeding  program  after  a  1969  sur- 
vey of  nutrition  in  San  Diego  proved  to  him 
that  basic  problems  of  health,  nutrition, 
attendance,  and  dropouts  are  significantly 
inter-related.  „_._ 

San  Diego  had  a  preschool  feeding  program 
prior  to  Headstart.  in  addition  to  breakfast 
and  lunch  programs.  Complete  PrograiM  in 
all  areas  have  been  operating  since  1966. 

Taylor  says  that  with  these  programs  at- 
tendance has  increased  15  to  20  per  cent 
over  the  past  three  years,  and  the  frofwut 
rate  has  lowered  considerably.  He  also  says 
that  children  in  the  breakfast  and  lunch 
programs  make  better  grades  than  students 
did  prior  to  the  programs'  inception. 

The  school  system  found  that  the  breaK- 
fast  program  was  a  problem  at  first  because 
the  Children  were  not  used  to  eating  break- 
fast. NOW  It  is  more  important  than  the  lunch 
DTOKram  because  the  children  consume  food 
Kr^t  breakfast.  Participating  children 
must  eat  both  meals. 

The  schools'  food  service  operates  In  such 
a  way  that  not  even  the  classroom  teacher 
knows  which  students  get  free  meals. 

San  Diego  tax  funds  are  quite  low.  due  to 
thftown  income  level  and  the  lac^of  Indus- 
try State  supplements  are  added  to  the 
fSids  the  schcic.1  receives  locally  Some  money 
"received  from  Title  I.  Taylor  says  they 
use  40  per  cent  of  their  school  money  for 
^Ith  wid  nutrition  programs  because  they 
f21  a  child  can't  learn  If  he  is  hungry  or  in 

'"iSrlffort  is  made  to  teach  parent  g.^ 
nutrition  and  ways  of  preparing  foof  inex- 
?enLvely  to  supplement  the  school  feeding 
programs.  What  the  child  sees  In  the  pro- 
Ks  seems  to  carry  over  Into  the  hom^ 
So  so  that  parents  become  more  concerned 
^uTnutrmonal  standards.  Health  pro-am 
costs  have  steadily  decreased,  as  the  chu- 
rn's nutritional  background  shows  a  better 
record  of  eating  habits. 

The  entire  teaching  staff  as  weU  a«  the  su- 
perintendent originally  P'f  «f  5f  *?*  °^ 
for  this  orogram  to  the  school  board  to  im- 
tUte'^thJ'  elusive  program.  Taylor  cr^'^. 
this  Bchool-systemwide  support  with  the  sue 
cess  of  the  feeding  programs. 

NEW  YORK— THE  CENTRAL  KITCHEN 

New  York's  central  kitchen  operation  serves 
onlv^lementary  schools:  150,000  lunches  per 
day  we  prepared  and  distributed  by  truck  «> 
^l  "hcS.ls  located  throughout  the  five  lK,r. 
oughs  of  the  city.  The  one  kitchen,  in  Long 
Island  City,  prepares  everything. 

The  oroblems  of  producing,  packaging  and 
shSSngsuch  larg^  q^antltl«B  of  f<^  over 
such  a  large  area  are  Increased  by  the  t&ci 
that  this  cintral  kltehen  Is  not  able  to  oper- 
ate underThe  best  conditions.  To  have  lunch 
r^dy  and  delivered  at  noon,  for  e«an^.. 
Workers  must  start;  to  work  at  3  a.m_Tms 
means  using  day-old  bread  fo'^^nd^ches, 
since  bakeries  are  not  operating  by  3  a.m_ 

Trucks  used  for  deUvery  are  not  refrig- 
er^.  which  limits  types  of  foods  which 
mav  be  used.  Milk  may  be  in  these  non-re- 
m/erateHmcks  for  several  hours  before  de- 
livery and  is  not  always  refrigerated  at  the 
Sis  Mechanical  fallures-ln  the  kitchen 
^^.  and  heating  plates  used  to  warm  soup 
m  individual  schools-are  a  constant  source 

'''^mT^vemment  commodities,  ^peclally 
mwrLfnot  suitable  for  the  lunch  usually 
served— soup,  a  sandwich  and  dessert;. 

under  this  central  kitchen  P«>8ram  no 
lunches  are  served  at  reduced  Pf  c«.  but  75 
Tw»r  cent  Of  the  Itinches  are  given  free  to 
^eLly  chlSren.  The  Department  ^W^lf^ 
sets  the  criteria  for  who  may  rewsive  free 
^ch^  and  it  reimburses  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  cort  of  free  meaU  to  weUaw 
children. 
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Children  not  eligible  tor  lunches  paid  for 
by  welfare  receive  free  lunches. 

Although  the  program  operates  under 
equipment  and  facility  handicaps  of  stag- 
gering proportions.  It  carries  out  with  rea- 
sonable effectiveness  its  goal  of  feeding  hun- 
gry children. 

sr.   uoTna—mt  "vrra"  LtmcH 


tiie    entire    I46.000-student 


year  .  .  .  by  $3  from  sources  within  the  state 
determined  by  the  secretary  to  have  been 
expended  in  connection  with  the  school 
lunch  program  under  this  act." 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  does  not 
spell  out,  however,  which  "sources"  shall  be 
used  to  provide  this  $3.  Many  states  and  In- 
dividual school  districts  count  money  paid 
by   the   children    to   provide   the   matching 


mn   served    to 
school  system. 

prrraBUBGH — eeduccd  pbicbs  vor  all 
Pittsburgh,   though   limited  In  the  scope 
of  the  present  program  due  to  schools  with- 
out kitchen  and  cafeteria  facUlUea,  has  a 
imlque  program   that  offers  reduced  prices 

„„„ to  every  participating  student.  The  40*  lunch  _^ 

X      .      »  ^-H  .♦-  ••»itA"  uineh  oroirram     Is  given  to  students  for  20t,  with  the  fedml  junds,  thus  taking  no  state  or  local  responsl- 

St.  LOUIS  started  Ite    7***  .^^"^^".P  ^^     government  reimbursing  the  other  20*  to  the  ^iiity  for  adding  tax  monies  to  the  feeding 

55  feeding  staUons^  The  lunch  prtcewM^^^^^  schools'    food    service    department,  ^ow  much  comes  from  money  paid  by  the 

with  only  4c  "Inibur^  by  "^e^^'^l  ^^^     helped  design  hot  and  cold  carts  to  transport  ^^^^^^  ^^r  their  lunches, 
emment.  ^f,-* '^^'"««^„^5^^*SSch^rtcerto     food  from  the  central  kitchen  to  the  schools         po„owing  obvious  Inflationary  trends,  fi- 

were  threatening  to  Increase  luncn  prices  ^^^  ^^  nanclng  feeding  programs  Is  becoming  In- 

^^"    .w        „,„>,  fo,  ..  rhPaoer  wav  to  feed         Wew  programs  are  being  suggested  this  fall,  creaslngly  difficult.  The  struggle  by  profes- 

in  the  «"<=^for  y^^^^^^J^^'^Zp     and  It  Wtil  be  left  In  the  hands  of  the  Pitts-  3,^^^  f^^  service  staffs  In  schools  to  keep 

''^l^^'f^:  ■^.t.^^iunch  id^    "viW-^ch  te     burgh   Board  of  Education  how  much   the  j^^^^    ^ces  to  35c  and  40c  Is  a  hard-fought 

with  the    vita     lunch  Idea.    Vita    luncn  ^^^^  ^^^^  program  actually  expands.  ^^^  J^^^  thankless  battle.   School   boards 

*  sir ^h'So'u"^'^^ "duties  are  used  to  «LWArKKE-^t,ALiTr  and  QUMmrr  and  communities  often   b*vet»ie  attitude 

prepare    refrigerate'  and  deliver  lunches  to  Milwaukee,  the  emphasis  U  on  serving  ^^Jf /«*^»'^»  fbToverl^M^^^^ 

mdivldual  elementary  schooU.  A  sandwich,  ^,  ^^^  g^^ools  as  possible  and  on  ^»f„ ^^/"•^^"I'iy  "aleLTSy   taSt   and 

vegetable,  fruit,  and  two  cookies  are  served     ^  ^^    the  best  quality  of  meal  practical  ^^^8^^ /^"^'^^  inv^tme^t  Is  th^t^st  op- 

,rl5c.  Although  nutrltlonally_con.ect.  Itjs      j^P^^  ^n-^-'l't^''^l^'J^,f^^\  ^frt'u^y 'r^a'vetteTk^Ve  ^\«Tcyc^e 

135  have  lunch  programs.  Pood  service  airec-  f    _-_^^„_g_ -.*„  areas 

tor  Tom  Parley  prides  ^Unsf^  offering  ^^^^^  ^^J^^' ^^^0^,^  service  people,  the 

rood  service  to  «iy  f^^°^  *J»»  ^^^^  ''^^^,  trend  U  to-  llok  to  the  federal  government 
he  manages  to  get  tbe  food  Into  the  school  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Whether  It  has  >'lt<=^«°/"f"'"*V^''°*:_^  grams.  One  woman  heading  a  city  food  serv- 

good  example  Is  a  small  school  room  oeing  »»»"—  "^..^     ., — ,.   ... 


a 

for 

not  inexpensive  compared  to  New  York  s  pro- 
gram, which  charges  the  same  price  but  offers 
larger  ^ecylngs. 

On  the  Tuesday  that  the  program  was  sur- 
veyed women  were  filling  little  cups  with 
potato  salad  for  Thursday's  lunch— two  days 
away.  Bight  In  the  food  preparation  area  a 
Janitor  was  sweeping  a  very  dusty,  dirty  floor. 

Complaints  about  the  program  included 
the  fact  that  those  In  charge  of  It  seemed 
overly  concerned  that  a  chUd  who  could  af- 
ford to  pay  might  somehow  qualify  for  a 
free  lunch.  In  addition,  families  receiving 
free  lunches  complained  that  their  children 
were  embarrassed  In  front  of  classmates  by 
teachers  giving  them  tokens  to  pay  for  lunch 
and  letting  other  students  pay  cash. 

The  community  is  trying  to  expand  feed- 
ing facilities,  but  obviously  needs  to  work 
out  some  problems  if  the  program  is  to  be 
continued. 

WASHINGTON,    D.C. — THX    SACK    LUNCH 

Of  138  elementary  schools  in  Washington. 
24  participate  In  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program.  The  remaining  114  are  served  by  a 
central  kitchen  preparing  10.000  sack  lunches 
a  day.  Pour  schools  have  experimental  pre- 
packaged food  programs. 

Sack  lunches  are  available  free  to  needy 
chUdren  who  are  quallfled  by  the  Welfare 
Department.  Plfty-one  per  cent  of  prepared 
sack  lunches  are  distributed  free.  All  chil- 
dren on  welfare  are  entitled  to  the  lunch  If 
their  parents  apply  for  It,  which  Increases 
the  likelihood  of  hungry  chUdren  getting 
fed. 

The  food  seemed  adequate  and  well  pre- 
pared to  the  surveyor.  The  only  major  com- 
plaint was  the  limited  number  of  free  lunches 
for  ChUdren  In  upper  grades  (after  elementary 
school)  who  are  not  included  in  the  sack 
lunch  program. 

CLKVKLANO,  OHIO BBJSAKTASTS 

Cleveland,  with  none  of  their  elementary 
schocds  having  lunch  programs  as  recently  as 
1967,  decided  to  put  in  emergency  programs. 
The  first  was  a  central  kitchen  carrying  food 
to  sateUlte  schools.  About  20  schools  are  now 
being  served  lunches  from  this  facility,  and 
more  Installations  will  follow  as  money  Is 
available. 

A  breakfast  program,  aimed  at  the  inner 
city,  serves  50,000  breakfasts  a  day.  The 
breakfasts  consist  of  Juice,  cereal,  milk,  and 
a  breadstuff.  The  meal  is  eaten  In  the  class- 
room, since  there  are  no  cafeterias,  and  the 
operation  Is  federaUy  funded  through  Title  I. 
All  breakfasts  served  are  free,  since  they  are 
served  only  in  poverty-sttlcken  schools.  These 
schools  do  not  all  have  lunch  programs. 

It  Is  Intereetlng  to  note  that  while  50,000 
breakfasts  are  served  dally  to  poverty  area 
grade  school  children,  lees  than  40.000  lunches 


operated  for  pregnant  high  school  girls  want- 
ing to  finish  school  before  their  babies  are 
bom.  The  class  contains  only  36  glrU  and  is 
held  downtown,  upstairs  In  an  old  dance 
school.  In  many  cities,  the  food  service  de- 
partment wouldn't  take  the  extra  steps  nec- 
essaiy  to  feed  such  a  small  number  of  stu- 
dents. Parley,  however,  managed  to  get  the 
program  Installed,  which  involves  trans- 
porting food  from  a  central  kitchen  and 
getUng  It  up  the  stairs  to  the  unhandy  loca- 
tion. 

Some  parochial  schools  In  Milwaukee  have 
Instituted  breakfast  programs,  but  the  pub- 
lic schools  still  haven't  started  thU.  This  is  a 
decision  that  will  be  made  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  school  board. 
Parley  says. 

The  National  School  Ltmch  Act  states  that 
"Federal  funds  apportioned  to  any  state  .  .  . 
shall  be  made  upon  the  condition  that  each 
dollar  thereof  will  be  matched  during  the 


Ice  department  for  the  public  schools  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  more  federal  monies  to 
expand  central  kitchen  facilities.  We  asked 
her  about  local  and  state  funding — that  is. 
Just  how  much  money  was  being  provided 
by  state  and  city  governments  toward  these 
ends.  "None,"  she  replied,  with  an  attitude 
that  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  only  right 
few  the  federal  government  to  pay  for  it  all. 
"and  the  question  of  using  any  local  money 
Is  a  very  ticklish  subject  in  this  city." 

In  the  small  percentage  of  communities 
that  have  contributed  local  funds  to  feeding. 
most  do  so  by  paying  the  costs  of  utilities 
and  perhaps  salaries  of  some  of  the  local  ad- 
ministrators. 

When  federal  and  state  funds,  combined 
with  what  children  pay,  become  inadequate 
to  support  a  feeding  program,  the  standard 
pattern  has  been  to  discontinue  limch  pro- 
grams in  schools  where  the  budget  can't  be 
met,  and  to  raise  prices. 
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SUte 


Ave  rag* 
pric«so<  ' 
lunch 
1966-67 


Contribution  In  percent  by- 


Children 


SUte 
government 


Local 
government 


Charities 


Alabama ** 

Arizona i« 

Arkansas *" 

California ii'i'" 

Colorado S-J 

Floridas ii-' 

Georgia „ 

lllinmt U 

Iowa jA 

Kansas S 

Louisiana S 

Maine. " 

Maryland ......... — ;»"""" 

Massachusetts f| 

Michigan.. S  , 

Minnesota S-* 

Missouri JjJ 

Nebraska - A"  « 

New  Hampshire ^•" 

New  Jersey S 

New  Mexico S 

New  York S 

North  Carolina JJ 

Ohio..  y.  M 

Oklahoma iiS 

Oregon il" 

Pennsylvania it 

Rhode  IsUnd S 

South  Carolina 2 

South  Dakota 2 

Tennessee S 

fc::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  * 

FVMtnotee  at  end  of  table. 


.2 
1.6 


.6 

.8 
.2 
5.6 
.7 
.3 

'1 

.4 
19.9 
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FINANCING  WITHIN  THE  STATE  •-Continued 


SUte 


Average 

prices  o( 

lunch 

1966-67 


SUto  Locsl 

Children      government      govammenl 


Charities 


30 
30 
40 
30 

30 


n 


9a6 

J 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. .- 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 

:^fi:^^.:::^^^^^i^^  ^,„„  ,h.cov.rnorh.d  ius. 

:  rsTerwK^rst  that  Florida  had  made  an  appropriatK,n.  A.  the  t.me  0.  the  mUrview.  however. 

vetoed  it. 
<  Not  given 


There  are  no  pat  answers  to  financing 
sc^fe^r^B.  ''"^-^^^^  ^VatTHer! 
^r^^fi^dgTof  G*:?r?a"h^  mu^uced  a 
Xto  S^  ILure  that  there  are  no  hungry 
^hVidren  in  our  schools.  HIS  bill  would: 
children  i*!  °"',  r^T  p«n«clallv  for  economical- 
./^d^pTe^^SS  -"^rZlre  more  state 

•"^off  ?Snds  to  Poorly-equlpped  -hools 
for      purchase      of      lunchroom      facilities 

"'^Alfow'Sivate  food  services  to  provide  tem- 
potll-y  a^lstance  to  schools  whereneweqvap- 
ment  could  not  be  instaUed  immedlaMsiy. 
i^uwe^tS  federal  funds  cannot  be  uesd  In 

''^Allow'the  lunch  to  "follow  the  child."  "I^ls 
wouW  give  needy  children  food  when  their 
neighbors   can   afford  to  buy   It   and  they 

'■^nator  Talmadges  bill  ^^^^'^^^^l 
er^  this  fall.  He  cites  two  reasons  for  be- 
KiK  it  necessary  for  the  country's  good  to 
^  the  bill.  (1)   Pood  must  be  u^ed  «  a 
^  of"  education.   Hungry    children   cant 
1^.  (2)  He  beUeves  the  bill  will  help  break 
the  Doverty-wclfare  cycle. 
'^'Ich^l  flod  service  people  are  com^g  u^ 
with  a  wealth  of  both  large  and  small  Ideas 
Thlt  ^iT  help  in  their  expanded  f  eeding  pro- 
gS^  Especially  in  those  schools  without 
Sen  aEr  cafeteria  facilities    innovation 
has  been  necessary  to  do  the  Job.  , 

Pittsburgh,  for  example  is  using  thermal 
f oS  UaTs  that  carry  both  hot  and  cold  foods 
iT^LLe  container.  l^lP'^^J^^^l^l''^ 
stable  for  about  three  hours.  The  trays  can 
be  stacked  ten  deep  for  transporting. 

Disposables  are  being  used  both  in  schoow 
wi?ho^ulpment  and  In  units  where  dishes 
and  utensils  disappear  to  belater  turned 
into  weapons.  (One  school  food  service  m 
2tor  showed  how  Uble  ^a*^""  ^.^^^^ 
into  hand  weapons  that  can  be  hidden  In  the 
nalm  and  brought  out  for  rapid  use.) 

«SmTcities  are  using  canned  entrees  which 
n^^nlyb^  heated  in  the  mdivlduaJ  schr^L 
A^n  Ohio,  is  one  of  these,  and  they  are 
^u^°  ntly  sh  ppmg  out  5,000  meals  a  day. 

rentral  kitchens,  with  attendant  trans- 
portation problems."  are  being  used  in  almost 

^'Hla^tL%'"nd  breakfast  Programs  are  b^' 
co^ng  fairly  widespread  '«  o"' «fl°^"^^, 
in  Brookline.  Massachusetts^he  aged  are 
belnir  fed  in  the  schools.  Progrwn  dir^r 
M«^  KMonln  reports  that  the  elderly  par- 

SsidfeuS35^ 

so^^^er^^cir^^ollslT^^^^^^^ 

^■^^^'^^^iTthSTSmnd  thL  u"E 

The  s^  amounts  of  food  needed  for  each 

^''^s  Angeles  has  a  food  ^^'^''^^^ 
pl^?  which  does  meat  cutting,  grinding,  etc.. 
as  weU  as  entree  preparation. 

WHAT   CAN    BE    DONE? 

we've  talked  about  Pro^«»"«  ***,^if  ^^ 
now  that  schools  can  adapt  to  their  own 
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needs  but  It's  Important  to  come  up  with 
S'  ways  of  feeding  «ore  hungry  peo^ 
through  the  schools.  Just  as  BrooWlne  feeds 
its  elderly  In  the  schools^  It  seems  logical  that 
we  miLt  look  to  the  spools  as  a  ^ew^  f or 
^Tn»  the  tfungry  of /all  ages.  Community 

rs^.^^-"V=t%^^v-^^ 

the  weU^^the  residents  of  the  commu- 

^^If' labor  costs  seem  proWbltl'e-and  food 
servlcelabor  costs  are  becoming  a  Problem  in 
!?i  ^eas  of  feeding,  both  commercial  and 
all  areas  01  /"~,  *'_--_i-  make  their  own 
noncommerolal-^et  people  ^^^^,^,^^3  ^ 

k"oW^  Kt^^nlhi^rlght  combination. 
SreTno  reason  a  smorgasbord  table  of 
^dtlch  makings,  vegetables,  fruit  and  milk 
^fd^ftnffer'ed.  allowing  the  hungry  to 

^^"ay's'f^'uTtTj/^Ss'are  aware  of  their 

SrhaVftlrt^Tiamsto^l/e^d  train 

^-^dV^I^^Cfnco^^eTd^f 
t^l^^  food  and  eq^ent  to  get  a.  com- 

SS^a/^lTdo^'^y  "duS^.  ^^^^; 

vrould  accomplish  a  great  deal  toward  feedmg 

P^SduTt^^^SSXd  their  food  donations 
nJf  oS  ta^d^uctlble.  but  also  useful  In 
^a^"  d^elopment  and  promotion.  A  child 
J^^Lrns  to  make  his  school  lunch  sand - 
wfcn^th  Mother  Persley's  peanut  butter 
^y  i^y   It  as   an  adult  consumer  in  the 

^"STfood  research  advances.  It  will  become 

Ints—DTOteins,  carbohydrates,  "^r~:^vi» 
fn^T^sule.  The  temptation  U,fe«i^ 
Tv«r  bv  ttlvlnK  them  one  ot  theee  puis  eacu 

automatons. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 

IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  hav^, printed  in 

the  RKJOED  an  article  entitled.     How 


Objective  Are  the  News  Media?-jttten 
by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  and  PU^lAed  m 
Se  Washington  Star  of  Sati^.  No- 
vember 29,  1969:  and  an  article  fntlUed 
"CaUtag  TV  to  Account  Applauded 
vSSS'by  WiUiam  F.  BucWey.  Jr.  and 

published  in  the  Wa^^"?*?"  ^^'  °; 
November  29,  1969.  The  articles,  in  my 
Son  are  worthwhUe  rea<njig  m  the 
continuing  dialog  on  the  role  of  the  "e^ 
media  in  American  life,  which  tiie  Vice 
Prpsident  has  sparked. 

iS.  the  Vice  President  deserves  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  opening  tiie  pubUc 
SSu^on  ^  this  important  area  and 
Sir  focusing  public  attention  on  the 
news  mS  Listening  to  ttie  cries  of 
^ISish  from  the  media,  I  am  tempt^ 
f^^^iJftrk-  "The  TV  network  news 
!Se<JS'^  dish^out  criticism,  but  tiiey 

"^e^Umg  no  obJ«:tion.  the  arucles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

How   OBJECTIVE   AKE   THE   NEWS  MEDIA? 

(By  Jenkln  Uoyd  Jones) 
nurln«  the  last  Presidential  campaign  one 
of  theX  much  beloved  by  Nixon's  oppo- 

"•?^rgag"hrgone°'sour.  Everyone  knows 

^^HardlyhTd  "hi  furor  cooled  after  the  vice 

h?  criticized  the  objectivity  of  network  "^ 

hiS^fsSLS'^-^-inSdrteTne^^^s":^ 
Sr^a'Te^ends  ^-^^  exl^nce  upon 
government  licenses^  .tSrett^  that  the 
^fp"?es^d:nfwoJm  de^fto  television  free- 

'*°^'iVVkni""wlll  be  out,  long  and  sharp, 
and  they  "^SaybT  wielded  a  bit  frantically 
t"^.     or't^e  mitlal  public  paction   to  tbe 

Slergl?fr^bl£TTo?or^erirns 
^TlsTe^w^rtbat^he  issue  is  raised,  for 

tJrxrrm^nrr^-oV^j^;^ 

S^orThert^ re  ^n  t^^.l^^o^ 

t^^th   newspapers,   but   the   comparison 

'°S  newsCbe  manageable  must  be  edited 
an^edmng  requires  the  inclusion  of  this  and 
the  discarding  of  that. 
YOU  could  have  written  the  lead  on  Un- 

coin's  Gettysburg  *«*<»««»  "ie"°^^„,  .In- 
•npttvsburg.  Pa.,  Nov.  l»— President  Lin- 
.oif  t^v^  d  h;  could  not  dedicate  the 
^  .Im^Lr^  He  added  that  his  power  was 
"p^'o  "S^^U  fi^ch  would  undoubtedly  be 

'"^Th^Js"  right.  That's  What  he   said:    "We 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consec-te^"  ^.^^ 

S  Tt^  -"ong  reTe^ber.'  But  that's 

^^rr'^^rnhe^s^TfLr  Of  emphasis^ 
T^  Cubilcan  editor  of  a  small  Ohio  paper 
^o^ut  the  story  about  the  brief  stop  of 
Sa^  Truman's  campaign  train  on  page  6 
Khenews  all  right,  but  the  emphasis  wa- 

'"T^n't  know  any  bo**-*  Jiewspaperm^ 
who  would  tell  St.  Peter  that  he  never  puffed 
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or  played  down  a  story  or  that  he  had  never 
In  a  long  career  let  his  bias  show  through  hU 
copy.  We  have  all  been  guilty. 

But  loaded  written  Journalism  is  detect- 
able by  a  fairly  sophisticated  reader.  And  be- 
cause the  party  press  Is  pretty  dead  and  most 
newspaper  circulations  now  cover  a  wide 
spectrum  of  reader  opinion,  the  technique 
of  straight  fact-telUng.  however  much  It  may 
lack  In  color.  Is  better  developed  than  at  any 
time  in  joumalUtlc  history.  Frank  opinion 
Is  usually  relegated  to  the  editorial  pages. 

TV,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  by  Its  nature 
uniquely  quaUfled  to  get  away  with  fraud. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  photo  Journalism. 
You  can  take  30  candid  pictures  of  a  man, 
and  by  selecting  the  three  best  and  the  three 
worst  you  can  give  utterly  conflicting  im- 
pressions of  him. 

Similarly,  by  snipping  out  all  the  footage 
showing  demonstrators  hurling  rocks  and 
excrement  at  the  police,  and  picking  up  only 
where  a  cop  dashes  forward  and  belts  an 
apparently  defensive  bystander,  you  publish 
the  truth,  the  half-truth  and  something  but 
the  truth. 

Second,  TV  U  essentially  a  dramatic  me- 
dium. You  can  add  drama  to  a  newscast  by 
rxishlng  camera  crews  to  any  handy  conmio- 
tlon,  and  many  riots  are  now  being  staged 
by  orgknlzers  looking  for  TV  coverage. 

Thd'e'ls  greater  audience  Impact  In  the 
hysterical  fulmlnaUons  of  the  revolutionary 
thsm  In  the  calm  words  of  the  statesman. 
But  when  the  net  impression  Is  that  Ameri- 
can society  Is  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  TV 
must  answer  for  It. 

Finally,  some  of  the  ablest  practitioners 
In  the  business  have  become  subliminal  edi- 
torialists while  purporting  to  tell  the  news. 
The  Job  David  Brlnkley  did  on  Barry  Gold- 
water  dxirlng  the  latter's  Presidential  cam- 
paign was  poUshed.  Brlnkley's  copy  was 
straight.  But  the  faint  smirk,  the  barely 
lifted  eyebrow,  the  momentary  hesitation 
were  devastating. 

So  Splro  Agnew  was  within  his  rights  in 
blowing  his  whistle  at  the  organized  effort  to 
torpedo  Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  as  soon  as 
be  had  made  it. 

In  spite  of  anguished  cries  that  the  vice 
president  has  raped  •freedom  of  the  press" 
there  are  some  who  think  that  poor  "free- 
dom" has  already  been  pretty  well  worked 
over  by  that  tight  coterie  of  newscasters 
which  dreamed  up  "the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican thought"  and  which  may.  Just  possibly, 
be  drifting  out  of  it. 

Calling  TV  to  Account  Applauded 
(By  William  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Splro  T.  Agnew's  criticism  of  the  television 
networks  Is  the  most  serious  act  of  lese  maj- 
este  since  the  mayor  of  Chicago  threatened 
to  punch  the  king  of  England  in  the  snout. 

The  responses  ranged  from  panic  through 
apoplexy.  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  of  CBS  has  ac- 
cused Agnew  of  making  "an  unprecedented 
attempt  to  Intimidate  a  news  medium" — 
which  suggests  that  fairness  could  only  be 
effected  by  Intimidation,  which  come  to  think 
of  It  maybe  Is  so,  over  at  CBS.  Leonard  Gold- 
enson  of  ABC  reports  that  "the  performance 
of  ABC  news  has  always  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  fair  and  objective."  In  sickness 
and  In  health,  till  death  do  us  part. 

Thomas  Hovlng,  In  behalf  of  the  National 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Broadcasting,  what- 
ever that  is,  sounded  like,  well,  Agnew  on  the 
subject  of  demonstrators.  "Agnew's  disgrace- 
ful attack  against  network  television  news 
officially  leads  us  as  a  nation  Into  an  ugly  era 
of  the  most  fearsome  suppression  and  Intimi- 
dation .  .  .  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  us  as 
a  nation  .  .  .  (his)  terrible  and  fraudulent 
evaluation  ...  (is)  the  most  shocking  xise 
ever  of  political  power,"  which  suggests  that 
Hovlng's  readings  In  history  are  not  as  exten- 
sive as  his  readings  In  art. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Agnew  wrote  a 
very  good  speech.  It  was,  moreover,  a  bal- 


anced speech.  He  praised  much  of  what  the 
networks  have  done  as  extravagantly  as  If  he 
were  nominating  them  for  president.  But  he 
said  that  the  networks  are  also  given  to  much 
bias.  Specifically,  he  homed  In  on  the  elabo- 
rate rebuttal — that  In  effect  was  what  It 
^as — given  to  Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  of 
Nov.  3. 

How,  for  Instance,  do  you  cope  with  the 
following  analogy  used  by  Agnew:  "When 
President  Kennedy  rallied  the  nation  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  his  address  to  the  peo- 
ple was  not  chewed  over  by  a  round  table  of 
cr;tlcs  who  disparaged  the  course  of  action 
he'd  asked  America  to  follow." 

That's  true.  In  plain  fact,  on  the  night 
of  Oct.  22,  1962,  the  networks  didn't  chew  up 
every  word  of  Kennedy's  speech  into  its  con- 
stituent atoms.  And  again  "When  Winston 
Churchill  rallied  public  opinion  to  stay 
the  coiu-se  against  Hitler's  Germany,  he 
didn't  have  to  contend  with  a  gaggle  of 
commentators  raising  doubts  about  whether 
he  was  reading  public  opinion  right,  or 
whether  Britain  had  the  stamina  to  see  the 
war  through." 

So  then  what?  It  may  be  too  late  to  revive 
Hovlng.  but  In  fact  Agnew  said:  "I  want  to 
make  myself  perfectly  clear.  I'm  not  asking 
for  government  censorship  or  any  other  kind 
of  censorship."  So  much  for  that  particular 
smear.  "I  am  asking,"  he  said,  "whether  a 
form  of  censorship  already  exists  when  the 
news  that  40  million  Americans  receive  each 
night  is  determined  by  a  handful  of  men" 
who  (and  they'll  never  get  over  this  charge, 
aimed  at  the  Medici  of  cosmopolitan  New 
York)  "bask  In  their  own  provincialism,  their 
own  parochialism." 

Is  there  In  fact  a  discernible  and  regular 
bias  m  network  news  and  commentary?  How 
do  we  know?  How  do  we  find  out?  It  hap- 
pens that  a  very  little  foundation  In  New 
York  City,  the  Historical  Research  Founda- 
tion, has  made  a  few  grants  to  investigators 
who,  after  consulting  with  specialists  In  the 
evaluation  of  polls  and  public  opinion,  have 
been  very  hard  at  work  analyzing  the  bias  in 
the  coverage  of  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1968. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Agnew  knows  of  this 
project.  But  it  is  far  and  away  the  most  thor- 
ough and  the  most  nearly  scientific  of  any 
that  has  ever  been  attempted.  The  results 
will  not  be  released  until  the  research  Is 
complete.  But  already  one  thing  Is  stun- 
ningly clear.  It  Is  that  the  news  and  the 
commentary  were  overwhelmingly  favorable, 
by  any  criterion,  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. 

What  Agnew  has  said  Is :  This  Is  the  factual 
situation.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  Not  eat  CBS,  and  force  Its  roasted  flesh 
on  Mr.  Hovlng  for  breakfast.  But  force  CBS, 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  NBC, 
and  ABC,  to  take  a  look  at  their  own  situa- 
tion, and  ask  themselves,  what  can  the  pub- 
lic legitimately  demand  from  an  oligopoly? 
A  good  question.  A  good  speech. 


SENATOR  TYDINGS  RECEIVES 
AWARD  FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Criminology  has  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs),  when  it 
awarded  to  him  the  Augiist  Vollmer 
Award  for  distinguished  contributions  to 
criminal  justice. 

This  award  has  been  presented  an- 
nually for  34  years.  Some  of  the  earlier 
recipients  have  been  Commissioner 
Howard  Leary  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  Myrl  Alexander  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  my 


good  friend,  the  Honorable  George  Ed- 
wards of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit.  Judge  Edwards  was 
honored  for  his  work  both  as  a  jurist  and 
as  police  commissioner  of  Detroit. 

Senator  Tydings  received  the  award 
on  October  31,  1969.  The  society  specif- 
ically commended  his  work  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  courts,  to  secure 
passage  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
and  to  combat  crime  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Senator  Tydings  is  the  first  U.S. 
Senator  ever  to  receive  the  award,  which 
normally  goes  to  those  in  the  law  en- 
forcement fields.  The  award  was  further 
recognition  of  the  veracity  of  the  New 
York  Times  statement  that  Joseph  Tyd- 
ings is  "the  Senate's  foremost  student 
of  the  crime  problem." 

A  letter  in  the  form  of  an  announce- 
ment of  the  award  was  sent  to  Senator 
Tydings  by  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Criminology,  Dr.  Bruno 
Cormier.  That  letter  sets  forth  Senator 
Tydings"  achievements  which  merited 
the  Vollmer  Award.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Cormier  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  And  for  all  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  speak  our  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  this  deserved  recognition  of  our  friend 
from  Maryland,  Joe  Tydings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Society  op  Criminology 
(August  Vollmer  Award  presented  by  Prof. 
G.  O.  W.  Mueller,  chairman.  Awards  Com- 
mittee,  past  president   of  the  society,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  October  31-November  2,  1969) 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Criminology  takes  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  the  Honourable  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Member   of   the   United    States   Senate,   the 
1969    August    Vollmer    Award    for    Distin- 
guished Service  to  Criminal  Justice  Adminis- 
tration and  Corrections,  In  recognition  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  he  has  made  In 
this  area  both  before  and  during  his  term  of 
office    In   the    United    States    Senate. 

The  recipient  has  become  the  Senate's 
most  knowledgeable  and  progressive  student 
of  crime  problems  In  the  United  States  and 
has  Introduced  a  new  and  positive  spirit  In 
Washington  Into  the  fight  against  crime.  In 
his  search  for  intelligent  solutions,  through 
research  and  study,  he  has  succeeded  In  en- 
listing many  of  America's  research  scholars 
m  the  field  of  Criminal  Justice. 

The  Society  wishes  to  single  out  his  out- 
standing contributions  as  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
In  Judicial  Machinery,  particularly  In  deal- 
ing with  such  difficult  Issues  as  reform  of  the 
Commissioner  System,  preventive  detention 
and  sentence  review,  and,  most  recently,  his 
work  m  the  areas  of  the  narcotics  problem 
and  Juvenile  delinquency.  These  have  dem- 
onstrated a  stJTong  commitment  to  effective 
and  humanitarian  reform  of  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice. 

The  Society  extends  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  In  his  work. 

Bruno  M.  Cormier,  M.D., 

President. 


CRIME  AND  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Jay  Robert  Nash,  the  editor  of  Chicago- 
Land  magazine,  recently  forwarded  to 
me,  at  the  suggestion  of  Elmer  Jacobsen 
of  the  Northwest  Indiana  Crime  Com- 

I 


mission,  a  copy  of  the  October  1969  Di- 
llon of  his  magazine.  I  mvlte  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  two  articles  appear- 
ine  in  that  magazine. 

The  first  deals  with  what  the  magazine 
terms  "Our  Tijuana."  It  outlines  in  some 
detaU  the  crime  situation  in  East  CWcago 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  syndicate 
has.  according  to  the  magazine,  cor- 
rupted another  American  community. 

The  second  deals  with  the  pornog- 
raphy situation  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
itself!  and  it  sets  out  for  us  in  stark 
terms  the  dimensions  of  that  problem 
in  one  city.  Too  many  times  too  many  oi 
us  tend  to  think  here  that  the  issue  is 
between  the  artist  and  the  censor 
"Obscenity  in  Our  Streets"  places  this 
misconception  in  context. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  tne  text 
of  these  two  articles  be  printed  m  the 

Record.  ^.       _4.-  i^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WELCOME   TO   EAST    CHICAGO,    OUR   TIJUANA 

(By  Kevlw  Mosley) 
It's  twenty  minutes  from  Chicago.  Its 
streets  are  filled  with  helmeted  workers  from 
the  smoke-coughing  Inland  Steel  plant;  mer- 
chant seamen  with  unspent  pay,  college  stu- 
dents with  unspent  youth,  and  phalanxes  of 
sundowners  from  Chicago  wandering  the 
dirty  paper-lltter«d  streets  In  quest  of  diver- 
sion from  their  routine  days. 

Their  money  becomes  a  letter  of  transit 
for  quick  transportation  behind  the  palnted 
windows  of  store  front  cantlnas  which  line 
the  streets  of  East  Chicago,  Indiana  Their 
money  allows  them  a  midnight  vacation  of 
gambling  in  unlicensed  taverns,  cockfights, 
stag  movies,  marijuana,  and  women. 

East  Chicago  Is  part  of  an  area  nest  ng 
against  Chicago  that  pays  federal  gambling 
t^s  second  only  to  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  the 
US  eambllng  center.  But  East  Chicago  is 
unlike  Las  Vegas  as  Tijuana  Is  unlike  Mexico 
City  The  plush  gambling  resorts  are  replaced 
by  green  painted  store  front  vice  dens.  A  man 
Is  always  stationed  outside  each  of  these 
border  town  spas,  inspecting  the  patrons 
much  like  a  customs  inspector. 

Much  of  the  action  In  East  Chicago  is 
strung  along  the  3300-3400  blocks  o^  Mlchi- 
ean  Avenue.  The  unlicensed  taverns  bloated 
with  the  smell  of  tacos  and  the  sounds  of 
Maralchl  bands,  are  cavities  In  a  town  where 
honest  law  enforcement  has  no  bite. 

One  bartender  was  a  woman  about  forty. 
She  spoke  English  with  a  Spanish  accent. 
Two  minutes  after  she  served  some  new 
customers  she  asked  them  If  they  wanted 
to  shoot  some  dice.  A  leather  cup  was  placed 
on  the  bar.  It  contained  six  dice.  Several  min- 
utes later  the  woman  shoved  11  dollars  down 

^The  customers  finished  their  beer.  A  drunk 
wandered  near,  demanding  that  he  buy  ihena 
a  drink.  A  steel  worker  wearing  his  hard  hat 
approached  the  drunk.  He  had  quickly  le- 
sponded  to  an  order  of  the  woman  bartender. 
•Don't  bother  the  men."  he  hissed  at  the 
old  man.  "They  don't  want  to  talk  to  you. 
They  came  here  for  a  good  time." 

And  that  is  the  rule  In  East  Chicago.  "The 
I        customer  Is  here  to  spend  his  money.  UnUke 
'        the  old  days  In  Calumet  City  and  Cicero.  In 
East  Chicago  the  customer  Is  treated  politely. 
He  Is  not  hustled  to  buy  drinks.  Drunk  tour- 
ists are  tolerated  and  seldom  rolled. 

Elmer  L.  Jacobsen,  Operating  Director  of 
the  Northwest  Indiana  Crime  Commission, 
has  spent  years  trying  to  remove  syndicate 
infiuence  from  local  government. 

Jacobsen  said,  "A  prime  example  of  the 
sinister  link  between  Illicit  operations  and 


public  officialdom  Is  East  Chicago's  Prado 
Club  This  club  is  situated  on  Broadway  In 
the  former  VPW  building.  An  upper  floor 
serves  as  a  storage  place  for  plnball  machines 
owned  by  Prank  Rlzzo.  chief  distributor  of 
these  gaming  devices.  The  club  serves  liquor 
without  beneflt  of  license  and  holds  periodic 

**'At  one  of  these,  attended  by  over  400,  our 
investigators  found  four  uniformed  East  Chl- 
oago  police  collecting  $7  admissions  at  the 
door  Inside,  liquor  cost  extra— ^20  a  bottle. 
"Club  Prado's  obvious  Immunity  from  offi- 
cial molestation  apparently  »»  owing  to 
the  fact  that  its  sponsor  Is  Dr.  Pllnlno 
Romero,  the  East  Chicago's  $18,000-a-yeajr 
school  physician  and  deputy  coroner  and 
Kood  friend'  of  Mayor  John  Nicosia. 

"As  a  result  of  our  disclosures,  the  club 
operator  and  his  bartender  drew  Criminal 
court  fines  of  9100  and  $400.  respecUvely.  But 
the  Club  Prado  still  operates." 

Jacobsen  added,  "The  Commission  Is 
bound  to  conclude  that  the  greatest  restric- 
tion on  police  officers  trying  to  do  their  duty 
m  attacking  vice  and  gambling  operations  s 
in  East  Chicago  whose  mayor,  John  B.  Ni- 
cosia, has  blandly  and  repeatedly  disavowed 
any  such  activity." 

Much  of  the  Job  of  the  local  police  U 
seeing  that  no  trouble  breaks  out.  The  syn- 
dicate has  a  good  thing  In  East  Chicago  and 
they  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  .  ^^^„. 

■niese  criminal  Investors,  whose  LaSalle 
Street  U  the  back  alley  of  gambling  and 
prostitution,  spend  large  fortunes  to  Insure 
a  smooth  operation.  The  mafia  wants  no  pub- 
licity from  killings  and  beatings. 

Maralchl  bands  are  popular.  In  one  tavern 
the  band  played  to  several  hundred  patrons. 
The  tavern  has  a  license  to  sell  only  wine  and 
beer.  A  women  approached  a  table  and  ask^ 
what  was  wanted.  A  minute  later  she  plac^ 
a  shot  of  whiskey  and  a  bottle  of  beer  before 
each  man  A  policeman  walked  past  the  men 
He  entered  the  tavern  to  use  the  washroom^ 
The  maralchl  band  had  entered  the  country 
llleKally  from  Mexico.  The  tavern  owner  had 
arXL  it-  Each  member  of  the  band  w« 
paylni  him  $250  a  month  for  room  and  board^ 
Each  musician  slept  In  a  small  room.  The 
^Src^  was  down  the  haU.  After  a  year 
the  men  wiU  be  allowed  to  work  elsewhere 
and  keep  some  of  their  salaries.  ^      .    ^ 

A  heavy-set  woman  about  50  sat  at  a 
nearby  table  with  a  young  man.  The  woman 
was  dressed  In  a  white  mini  sUrt  which 
revealed  the  dark  veins  of  her  le«s^  Her  a.uU,- 
mobile,  a  '69  Bulck  Rivera  with  Illinois 
license  plates  was  parked  m  the  back^ 

The  young  man.  dressed  a  la  Harry  Beia- 
fonte,  laughed  with  his  friends  In  the  wash- 

"^I^can  get  $100  from  this  pig."  the  young 
man  laughed  as  he  washed  his  hands. 

A  sign  above  the  mercenary  couple  read 
"SupP^t     Justlce-Don't     Buy     California 

Grapes." 

Several  doors  down  the  street  was  an 
American  Legion  Post.  The  barls  open  to 
members  only.  Customers  here  paid  a  dollar 
totter.  An  East  Chicago  policeman  In  full 
miiform  stopped  each  customer.  He  searched 
each  patron  for  a  knife  or  gun. 

The  large  hall  contained  about  300  persons, 
aU  Negro.  About  90  per  cent  appeared  under- 
«e  Thunderous  blues  music  blasted  from  a 
record  player  as  the  teenagers  danced  and 
jSed^the  bar,  guarded  by  another  unl- 
iOTToed  policeman.  A  large  line  was  wa  ting 
fo?^ttance.  They  bad  ^rtved  in  out-of- 
town  taxis.  No  one  was  asked  If  they  w«-e  a 
member.  _  . 

Another  American  Legion  PoafJ^^ifr*?^- 
mg  a  quiet  night.  The  bar  wa«  filled  with  men 
talking  A  short,  fat  man  approached  a 
SSo  Land  reporter  and  'f^^-^^^^ 
want  a  girl?  We  got  some  nice  ones.  "They 
^nook  like  starlet*.  You  can  have  anything 
you  want.  Black  or  White  or  ^anlah. 
"How  much?" 


■Thirty-five  dollars  plus  five  dollars  for 
the  room.  If  you  want  a  girl  for  all  night  It 
cost  a  hundred." 

•Let's  see  a  girl."  the  fat  pimp  was  asked. 
He  waved  a  short  stubby  finger  encased  in 
a  large  gold  ring,  "The  girls  are  at  the  hotel 
about  six  blocks  from  here. 

"If  you  guys  want  a  girl  take  cab  number 
four.  The  driver  is  my  friend.  Tell  'em  that 
Denny  sent  you. 

Another  man  sitting  at  the  bar  said  he 
was  born  In  Puerto  Rico.  "You  know,  boys— 
I  really  dig  the  cockflghu.  If  you  want  to  go. 
It  win  cost  $3.50.  The  fights  used  to  be  hem 
down  the  street  but  the  crowd  got  so  big  they 
moved  It  to  a  virarehouse  outside  of  town. 
"How  about  bets?" 

"You  can  bet  anything  you  want.  Some  oi 
the  bets  are  over  $500.  The  fights  last  from 
morning  until  night." 

An  unlicensed  tavern  which  operates  al- 
most around  the  clock  is  located  In  the  base- 
ment of  a  medical  center.  The  medical  center 
was  dark.  A  bright  light  was  burning  in  the 
hallway.  A  steel  door  with  a  glass  peep  hole 
was  opened  by  a  man  wearing  a  white  turtle 
neck  sweater.  Dapper,  you  might  say. 

•What  do  you  want?   I  don't  know   you 

The  doorman  was  shown  a  phony  AMVET 
membership    card.     •That's    good,    come    on 

^The  bar  was  located  behind  two  empty 
rooms  A  small  felt-covered  dice  table  was  in 
the  corner  next  to  a  plnball  machine. 

The  bartender  looked  like  a  Rush  Street 
resident.  As  he  mixed  drinks  he  casus  ly 
watched  the  upstairs  entrance  by  closed  cir- 
cuit television. 

The  dice  game  was  being  played  by  four 
men  The  minimum  bet  was  $25  a  rolL  A 
woman  quietly  sipped  a  drink  and  watched 
the  gamblers.  She  was  In  her  early  twenties. 
Her  long  black  hair  fell  over  large  rhlnestone 
earrings.  Later  she  left  with  a  cab  driver. 

A  ChicagoLand  reporter  made  several 
passes  with  the  dice  and  lost  $75  doUaJs.  A 
minute  later  he  was  asked  to  make  a  boUta 
bet.  BoUta  Is  a  Spanish  number  game,  ^e 
winning  number  is  drawn  about  midnight 
at  a  local  fraternal  organization. 

However,  the  drawing  is  secret.  The  win- 
ning number  is  handplcked  by  a  syndicate 
bosJ  Here,  behind  closed  doors  thousands  of 
dollars  are  counted  while  armed  men  watch 

^  A  large  gambling  room  Is  located  a  block 
from  the  medical  center  tavern.  The  door 
was  open.  A  Spanish  woman  was  mU^g 
drinks  behind  a  make-shift  bar.  The  beer 
was  m  cans.  The  liquor  was  poured  from  bot- 
tles resting  on  the  floor. 

The  room  was  30  by  60  feet  large.  The 
wall  was  painted  a  dull,  boarding  house 
green.  A  large  naked  light  bulb  duigled  over 
I  massive  card  table.  About  forty  men 
watched  the  game.  The  table  housed  s^en 
players.  The  men  were  playing  for  $1,000  a 

'^Two  men  wearing  sunglasses  stood  in  the 
corner,  their  hands  inside  their  coaW.  No 
one  caused  trouble.  A  man  began  to  laugh  as 
the  dealer  counted  out  ten  one  hundred  dol- 
lar   bills.  ,    .    .      -^    »y,^ 

A  Spanish  man  about  30  years  old  left  the 
table  and  took  a  nearby  seat.  A  fat  man  in  a 
undershirt  sat  next  to  him.  1^*  y^L^W 
started  counting  his  money.  It  appeared  to 
total  about  $30,000.  ,     ..  ,.  ,h- 

The  young  man  known  as  'Peoples  is  tne 
syndicates  dealer  in  this  ^e.  •P^oP/"  i?  * 
professional  gambler.  When  authorttlM 
staged  several  crack  downs  last  year.  Peo- 
tiles"  was  selz6d.. 

^  informed  persons  said  that  "Peopl^.  *^ 
not  charged  because  he  made  a  deal  with  the 
^Uc^llformatlon  for  liberty  Later  X" 
derworid  persons  reported  that  a  contract 
had  been  issued  to  kill  "Peoples. 

•Peoples"  left  town  for  several  months, 
when  he  returned,  he  started  dealing  again 
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Authorities  are  not  sure  why  "Peoples"  Is 
back  dealing  .  .  .  but  they  do  know  that  he 
Is  a  professional  gambler. 

Oambllng  In  E»»t  Chicago  runs  from  small 
gin  games  to  thousand-dollar  barbutte 
gunee.  a  Greek,  dice  game.  There  are  two 
extremes  in  this  unlicensed  Las  Vegas.  Both 
are  along  Michigan  Avenue.  The  gin  games 
are  played  In  a  large  hall  and  the  tables 
are  covered  with  white  cloths.  The  game  Is 
dealt  by  a  Spanish  man  wetiiing  sunglasses. 
A  fat  Spanish  woman  served  the  players 
tacos  and  beer.  The  den  had  no  liquor  license, 
but  patrons  wandered  In  off  the  street  any- 
way. _        ^     . 

But  the  barbutte  game  Is  different,  a 
small  room  10  to  12  feet  housed  the  high- 
speed hlgh-pnced  game.  A  man  who  wanted 
to  play  was  told  he  needed  at  least  >500^ 
man  who  Joined  the  game  said  that  $50,000 
a  night  exchanges  hands.  The  game  Is  run 
by  the  syndicate.  Anyone  without  money  or 
who  Is  unknown  Is  quickly  asked  to  leave. 
A  man  dressed  In  a  siUt  stands  near  the 
table.  He  also  wears  a  pair  of  dark  glasses. 
His  hands  rest  on  a  fiberglass  suitcase.  Oc- 
casionally the  suitcase  U  opened.  It  Is  filled 
with  $100  bills.  .        ,       , 

The  man  with  the  suitcase  Is  closely 
guardecU  Bodyguards  are  stationed  outside 
the  stoee  front  hours  before  the  game  is 
finished,  eyeing  each  passing  car.  If  they 
become  suspicious  the  man  with  the  suit- 
case remains  Inside.  He  stays  Inside  untU 
the  suspect  passes. 

The  man  hxirrles  to  a  car  and  Is  driven 
to  Illinois.  His  car  is  followed  by  two  more 
bodyguards. 

Item-  The  multimillion-dollar  gambling 
empire  Is  ran  by  Chicago  gangster  Flore  (Flfl) 
Bucclen.  Buoclen-s  men  have  been  seen 
making  collections  and   then  returning   to 

Cicero.  .„- .  -n- 

Item-  The  syndicate  spent  over  $250,000 
electing  ofBclals  who  would  cooperate  with 
the  gambling  bosses.  A  man  seeking  the 
backing  of  the  syndicate  for  the  East  Chi- 
cago Democratic  primary  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  buying  syndicate  raffle  tickets.  La 
Cosa  Nostra  backed  his  opponent. 

Item-  A  member  of  the  Lake  county  grand 
jury  an  East  Chicago  resident,  operated  a 
gambling  oarlor  not  far  from  city  hall.  He 
allowed  the  lease  to  expire  when  told  the 
gambling  operation  was  embarrassing  to  the 

™Item:  Syndicate  boss  Prankle  LaPorte  of 
Chicago  Heights  furnishes  all  the  race  results 
to  East  Chicago.  Each  book  that  takes  the 
wire  service  pays  $250  a  week.  This  money  is 
collected  every  Monday.  .^otort 

Item-  The  LaPorte  wire  service  Is  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  strip  Joints  at  Calumet 
City  Illinois.  T^ils  wire  room  receives  the  re- 
sults directly  from  the  track.  The  results  are 
carried  by  a  person  Into  Indiana. 

Item-  The  carrier  of  the  results  enters  a 
hotel  m  Hammond.  Indiana.  The  results  are 
telephoned  to  East  Chicago.  Indiana.  This  ac- 
tion takes  place  every  day  after  1  p.m.  except 

Sunday. 

Item:  East  Chicago  Police  Lt.  Eugene 
Grabskl  was  demoted  to  patrolman  after  he 
attempted  to  shake  down  a  local  resident. 
Grabskl  forced  the  resident  to  purchase  sev- 
eral tickets  to  a  state-wide  raffle  sponsored 
by  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  The  man 
won  a  new  Cadillac  and  was  told  by  Grabskl 
that  the  car  was  to  be  sold  and  half  the 
money  would  be  taken  by  him,  Grabskl.  Only 
the  intervention  of  the  authorities  outside 
of  East  Chicago  prevented  the  extortion. 

Item:  Bookies  in  the  area  pay  the  syndi- 
cate $150  a  week  for  protection.  This  money 
is  used  to  pay  off  police  and  politicians. 
These  same  bookies  keep  two  sets  of  books. 
One  Is  to  show  the  federal  government.  The 
other  book  reveals  the  true  gambling  earn- 

Iqes 

(Paradoxically,  a  gambler's  operation  will 
not  receive  interference  from  federal  author- 


ities If  he  has  the  proper  federal  gambling 
stamp  and  pays  taxes  on  his  earnings,  even 
though  his  activities  are  Illegal  under  state 

l&ws  ) 

Item-  The  going  rate  to  become  an  East 
Chicago  policeman  Is  $1,000.  One  policeman, 
who  had  a  criminal  record,  plus  a  brother 
doing  time  for  murder,  had  to  pay  more. 

Item:  A  local  biislnessman  was  forced  to 
pay  $350  to  have  his  wiring  approved.  A  li- 
censed electrician  completed  the  work  but 
the  businessman  was  told  the  electrician  was 
not  on  the  approved  list. 

Item:  A  bingo  game  operated  by  the  Chi- 
cago syndicate  every  Tuesday  night  Is  cheat- 
ing the  local  gamblers.  The  local  gamblers 
are  only  netting  $600  but  the  Chicago  gam- 
blers are  collecting  $8,000  each  time  for 
themselves. 

Many  of  the  residents  of  East  Chicago  are 
tired  of  their  town  being  constantly  exposed. 
Also  they  are  afraid  for  their  children.  One 
man,  a  steel  worker  In  the  Inland  Steel  plant. 
Is  working  another  Job.  He  wants  to  return 
to  Puerto  Rico. 

He  said.  "I  came  here  to  get  a  better  life 
for  my  family.  But  this  Is  no  good.  I  do  not 
want  my  sons  learning  how  to  gamble.  They 
must  be  taught  to  work.  But  everyone  here 
is  wanting  the  big  money,  the  easy  life." 

And  the  easy  life  Is  getting  things,  from 
pornography  to  liquor,  the  easy  way. 

For  Instance,  local  stores  sell  pornography 
to  the  tourist  and  never  ask  the  age  of  Its 
patron.  An  East  Chicago  drugstore  was  packed 
with  young  people  gaping  at  the  latest  In 
hardcore  obscenity  books. 

The  Chicagoland  reporter  asked  the  pro- 
prietor If  he  had  an  exceptionally  dirty  book. 
The  man  said.  "No.  I  wish  I  did.  I  had  one, 
though,  but  It  hasn't  been  In  stock  for  years. 
That  was  the  filthiest  book  ever  printed. 
They  sold  like  hotcakes.  I  even  had  the  good 
pages  marked  on  the  cash  register,  like 
page  79." 

That's  East  Chicago — where  everything  Im- 
portant ends  in  the  cash  register. 


OBSCENrrv  in  Ona  Streets  or  Out  Damned 
Smttt! 
(By  Edwin  Black) 
There    is    obscenity    and    there    Is    por- 
nography. They  are  both  classified  as  smut,  a 
collective  derived  from  the  black,  soot-llke 
disease   that  strangles   plant-life.   The   dif- 
ference   between    obscenity    and    hard-core 
pornography  Is  a  legal  distinction,  while  In 
the  minds  of  most  Chlcagoans  either  form  of 
smut  Id  an  intolerable,  morals-bending,  de- 
grading form  of  Infection  that,  like  Its  bo- 
tanical counterpart,  Initiates  a  slow,  spread- 
ing decay  upon  the  host. 

The  forces  of  elimination,  the  city  vice- 
squad,  the  sUte's  attorney,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  alert  community 
groups,  all  bemoan  themselves  helpless, 
though,  because  of  interpretations  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court  and  the  United  Stotes 
Supreme  Court  which  not  only  obscure  the 
path  to  Justice  but  Inadvertently  provide  a 
protective  shell  for  smut  peddlers  to  hide 
within.  In  the  words  of  Manuel  L.  Port.  Chi- 
cago Corporate  Counsel  crusading  against 
obscenity  and  pornography,  "Our  laws  are 
adequate.  They  protect  the  artist,  even  the 
fringe  between  artistry  and  offensive  obscen- 
ity. But  they  do  Indicate  what  smut  is  and 
how  to  deal  with  It.  Our  agencies  are  efficient 
and  can  get  the  Job  done.  There's  only  one 
problem,  and  that's  the  Interpretation  of  the 
courts.  How  can  we  do  anything  to  protect 
the  community  from  people  who  wish  to  de- 
grade it.  when  the  Supreme  Court  blocks  the 
very  avenue  to  that  protection  with  phrases 
Uke  'redeeming  social  value.'  etc.  According 
to  them  this  stuff  Is  art!" 

Under  the  law  pornography  offers  vivid 
fornication  or  suggestion  of  sexual  deviation. 
Simply  looking  at  an  example  would  be 
enough   to   decide   whether  or   not   It   was 


pornographic.  But  obscenity  is  more  difficult 
to  pinpoint.  According  to  the  famous  Roth 
declBlon  and  other  decisions,  the  contro- 
versial matter  Is  subject  to  evaluation  In  the 
light  of  "current  community  standards." 

These  standards  are  Interpreted  by  the 
cotirt.  It  Is  granted  that  there  will  be  ele- 
ments of  offenslveness  as  well  as  redeeming 
socUl  value  In  a  controversial  Item.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  two  can- 
not be  weighed,  and  even  a  minuscule  at- 
tempt at  "redeeming  social  value"  Is  enough 
to  outbalance  a  mountain  of  offense  In  the 
material  and  will  be  enough  to  make  the 
material  legal  and  "artistic." 

Well,  now  what  are  we  talking  about?  A 
foldout  Miss  October  with  a  cleverly-draped 
bedsheet  exposing  a  photo-embellished 
breast?  The  words  City  Hall  used  In  describ- 
ing such  material  were  these:  "It's  nothing 
Believe  me.  It's  absolutely  nothing  to  get  up- 
set about.  You  can  see  as  much  at  a  fashion 
show."  Are  we  talking  about  50  monthlies 
that  feature  loose-looking  women  with  sug- 
gestive expressions  on  their  faces,  baring 
their  bosoms  and  pronlng  their  scantily  cov- 
ered bottoms  toward  eager  cameras? 

Maybe  the  obscenity  we're  referring  to  is 
the  stuff  that's  really  gross?  Maybe  It's  the 
nickel  In  the  machine  and  a  two-minute  flick 
showing  two  nlghtgowned  lesbians  playing 
pool  side  by  side,  eventually  to  disrobe?  That  s 
not  It,  though.  That's  what  the  boys  In  the 
vice-squad  tenderly  call  "girlie,"  and  reserve 
for  an  era  of  old-fashioned  uproars  like  Play- 
boy and  Ingmar  Bergman.  So  I  guess  now  is 
the  time  to  put  away  your  copy  of  Chicago- 
Land  and  pick  up  a  soothing  edition  of  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  because  from  here  on  in 
we're  going  to  talk  about  smut  In  Chicago, 
the  real  extent  of  It,  the  true  nature  of  ii, 
and  the  actual  materials  the  public  unknow- 
ingly allows  to  flourish  next  to  Its  super- 
markets and  beauty  salons. 

Pornography  normally  originates  in 
Sweden.  Most  offerings  show  various  positions 
of  fornication  between  a  man  and  woman, 
usually  accommodating  one  or  more  extra 
partners  who  perform  perversions  to  the 
fornicating  couple.  These  productions  are 
normally  In  black  and  white,  and  while  they 
exUt  m  a  great  supply  in  photographic  form, 
are  more  common  In  a  8mm  or  16mm  "stag" 
film.  The  film  costs  only  a  few  dollars  to  pro- 
duce, yet  sells  for  anywhere  from  $20  to  $65 
For  this  reason  the  Mafia  has  a  controlling 
Interest  In  stag  films,  overseeing  most  of  the 
international  and  domestic  smuggling,  as 
well  as  the  distribution  locally  and  even  the 
actual  sale. 

Such  pornography,  or  any  material  openly 
displaying  fornication  or  sexual  deviation,  is 
outlawed,  and  can  only  be  purchased  under- 
the-counter,  at  least  in  Chicago.  Other  cities 
report,  pornography  Bales  to  be  rampant;  but 
Chicago's  vice-squad,  along  with  the  Inter- 
state Transportation  of  Obscene  Materials 
Section  of  the  FBI,  have  genuinely  put  a 
stopper  on  local  pornography  traffic.  The 
only  way  to  purchase  it  nowadays  Is  "on  the 
run,"  m  the  words  of  FBI  officials  In  Chi- 
cago. The  seller  knows  every  sale  Is  risky. 
and  takes  great  precautions  In  his  transac- 
tions. This  material  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
terms  illegal. 

But  the  smut  presently  stocked  on  open 
maga^e  racks  In  a  number  of  Chicago- 
area  bookstores  and  arcades  is  recognized  as 
"art"  and  permitted  to  be  sold.  The  covers 
of  these  picture  magazines  herald  titles  such 
as  Pussycat.  Wild  Lovers.  Venus,  etc.  Under- 
neath the  tltie  Is  a  naked  woman,  usually  a 
very  young  one,  but  not  necessarily  well- 
proportioned,  whose  legs  are  spread  apart 
widely,  exposing  the  vaginal  and  anal  areas 
of  the  body.  That's  the  cover.  There  are  no 
strategic  bath  towels  or  hiding  poses.  Just  a 
point-blank  picture  of  a  young  woman's 
naked  and  spread  body,  with  certain  parts  of 
It  artificially  stretched  to  create  a  grotesque 
contortion  of   the   actual   appearance.  ThU 


IB  sold  openly.  The  law  requires  the  purchaser 
fo^  at  least  18  years  of  age.  The  seller  re- 
quires the  purchaser  to  have  enough  money 
in  his  pocket  to  cover  the  price  of  the  ma- 

"•This  material,  claim  the  storeowners.  is 
strlctiy  off-limits  to  minors,  despite  the  legal 
Snum  age  of  eighteen.  The  niag^^nes 
aje  always  labelled  Adults  Only  or  Sale  to 
Minors  Strictly  Forbidden.  Tet  minors  can 
and  do  obtain  copies  of  this  obscenity  di- 
rectly from  the  store,  which  means  that  thene 
publications  easily  find  their  way  ^ J^^^ 
schools  where  eighteen-year-old  purchasers 
as  weU  as  their  younger  friends  are  free  to 
neruse  them. 

The  contents  of  the  publication  usually 
hi^e  about  twenty  pages  of  similarly  out- 
stretched females.  The  expressions  on  the 
faces,   in  the  words   of   a   representative  of 
central   Sales,   a  leading   distributor,     give 
the  viewer  that  Idea  that  any  mlnut*  now 
he's   m   for   the   type  of   thing   he   dreams 
about"  Three  or  four  of  the  shots  are  nor- 
mally color,  the  rest  being  sepias  or  black- 
and-white  prints.  Nearly  all  of  the  photos 
have  the  same  scant  background  visible,  a 
fraction   of   wall   paneling  or   other  scene- 
identifying  feature.  With  sUght,  very  slight 
variation,  the  pictures,  are  identical  In  form 
and   composition.   Looking   through   several 
different   magazines   the   reader   can   easily 
see  that  a  few  dozen  girls   dominate   this 
type  of  obscene  posing,  referred  to  by  vice- 
squad  detectives  as  "spread-legs." 

This  "art,"  according  to  FBI  sources,  orig- 
inates m  New  York  City  and  Is  being  trans- 
ported throughout  the  country  by  automo- 
bile  The  girls  are  nearly  always  prostitutes, 
unless  there  is  a  case  of  blackmail  against 
a  womMi  who  Is  forced  to  pose.  The  photog- 
raphers   are    experienced    cameramen.    ^- 
peclally  when  It  comes  to  color  photography, 
which  generally  requires  expert  knowledge. 
The  photographer  Is  either  in  debt  for  gam- 
bling  or   in   a   similar   situation   with   the 
Mob  His  payments  are  long  overdue  and  he 
is  forced  to  participate  In  the  Pbot«graph- 
ine  Other  photographers  are  coerced  through 
blackmail.  They  are  often  corporation  cam- 
eramen and.  in  those  instance,  corporation 
equipment  Is  used  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  company.  ^  ^    r-M 

This  type  of  "art"  was  introduced  to  Chl- 
caao— that  is,  on  the  open  market— by  a 
min  named  Charles  Klmmel,  about  ten  to 
twelve  years  ago.  At  that  time,  according  to 
Chicago  police,  he  started  %rtth  obscene  lit- 
erature, selling  pocketbooks  with  Immoral 
tliemea  and  containing  foul  language.  Ac- 
cording to  vice-squad  Sgt.  John  Coughlln 
(knovm  as  Coffee),  "It  only  started  witii 
paperbacks.  Then  he  began  selling  maga- 
zines vrtth  'glrUe'  or  suggestive  poses.  But 
now,  this  Is  the  absolute  limit.  Openly  sell- 
ing pictures  of  vaglnai  exposure." 

Klmmel  has  been  arrested  a  dozen  times 
since  1965  but  has  never  spent  a  day  in 
lall  In  1965  he  received  a  five-year  sentence 
that  was  reversed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  On  June  20  of  this  year 
Klmmel,  along  virlth  several  others,  received 
a  conviction  for  selling  obscene  material, 
but  that  conviction  Is  currently  under  ap- 
peal. 

It  is  estimated  that  Kimmel's  store  clears 
over  $3,000  weekly.  The  profit  he  makes  can 
be  Judged  easily  from  Oie  fact  that  he  resides 
very  comfortably  at  eUte.  plush  535 
N.  Michigan. 

The  other  leading  smut  dealers  are  the 
Geracl  Brothers,  John  and  Vincent,  account- 
In"  for  three  stores  between  them,  all  located 
on  the  North  Side.  Vincent  Geracl,  who  says 
his  decision  to  open  a  bookstore  was  as 
•arbitrary  as  opening  a  grocery,  tavern,  or 
barber  shop,"  approximates  that  100  steady 
«*»tomers  pati^nlze  his  North  Broadway 
loiitlon  alone.  These  people  stop  regularly 
each  week.  The  rest  are  Just  fringe  customers 


that  come  into  the  store  curious  about  the 

^°ffere  are  about  six  other  dealers,  each 
operating  hU  own  store.  They  offer  a  variety 
of  about  200  different  magazines,  published 
bv  only  three  or  four  outfits,  plus  a  countless 
selection  of  book  tities.  False  names  like  Tom 
Howard  or  Samuel  Jones  byline  the  literature. 
The  pages  offer  vulgarities,  sexual  deviations, 
and    gross    descriptions    of    homosexuality 
and   fornication.   Off   to   «»e   side   there   is 
usually  a  coin-operated  viewing  booth  that 
projects  a  short  smutty  Bmm  film  for  26c. 
Most  of  the  stores  dealing  In  smut  typically 
brandish    a    sign    reading    No    Mlnor8--You 
Must  Be  21.  Typically  centurloned  at  the 
checkout  counter  is  an  old  man,  plucked 
from   retirement,    who   "enforces"    the    no- 
minor  policy.  And  very  typlcaUy,  the  clerks 
rarely  check  I  D.'s. 

On  eleven  occasions,  a  minor  In  coopera- 
tion with  ChicagoLand  gained  viewing  access 
unchallenged  to  the  25c  film  booths  operated 
In  the  Funland  Arcade  and  the  other  South 
State  Street  arcades.  The  films  called  "art 
movies,"  last  about  three  minutes  and  show 
a  naked  woman  gyrating  on  a  bed.  In  some 
cases  the  woman  has  a  sparse  cloth  loosely 
covering  the  genital  area.  A  large  sign  clearly 
visible  to  all  announces  the  no-minor  policy 
At    one    point    ChicagoLand's   minor    had 
lust  exited   from   the   smut  film   when   he 
was  approached  by  a  man  Identifying  himself 
as  the  owner,  Leonard  Lennet.  He  asked  the 
minor  if  he  enjoyed  going  to  the  circus.  When 
the  young  man  responded  yes,  the  man  gave 
him  two  65c  tickets  to  the  Gigantic  Chil- 
dren's   Circus    and    Carnival    Sponsored    by 
First  Ward  Regular  Democratic  Organization, 
John  D'Arco.  Committeeman.  The  man  said 
he  was  a  good  Democrat  and  a  friend  of 
D'Arco's    and    wanted    to    make    sure    the 
Coliseum  was  filled  when  the  children's  af- 
fair   was   to   take   place.   The   tickets   were 
reserved  tickets,  310E  and  312E. 

•You  mean  they're  free?"  said  the  youth. 
•Absolutely,"   smiled   the   man:    he   then 
proceeded  to  dtetrlbute  a  handful  of  tickets 
to  other  minors  hanging  about  the  arcade. 
Another  minor  working  with  ChicagoLand 
reported  men  In  the  same  arcade  offered  to 
place  a  bet  for  him  within.  Further  Investi- 
gation revealed  "a  peculiar  heavy-duty  d«jr" 
la    to   one    comer    behind    the    smut   film 
booths.  The  Information  was  turned  over  to 
the   city    Gambling    Squad,   who   secured    a 
warrant  based  on  the  Information,  and  con- 
ducted a  raid  of  Funland  at  11:45  on  Sept. 
4   Arrested  and  charged  with  being  a  'keep- 
er of  bets"  was  Leo  Rocklln,  who  gave  his 
address    as    1730    W.    Devon.    According    to 
raiding  officers,  "Based  on  ChicagoLand  s  In- 
formation and  our  own  surveillance,  got  a 
warrant  and  raided  Funland.  We  found  bet- 
ting   records    in    the    arrested    mans    shirt 
pockets  and  also  In  a  nearby  waste  paper 
basket    The  betting  we    found  was  mostly 
on  different  athletic  events,  especially  base- 
ball   A  thorough  search  did  not  reveal  any 
other  evidence  or  large-scale  operation,  prob- 
ably because  the  ChicagoLand  Investigation 
and  our   surveillance  scared  them   away. 

In  seven  other  Instances  a  minor,  work- 
ing with  ChicagoLand,  was  able  to  enter  the 
Van  Buren  Bookstore,  run  by  Charles  Klm- 
mel, and  purchase  magazines  that  featured 
closeups  of  female  genitalia. 

The  magazine  Stud,  which  shows  com- 
pletely nude  males  In  various  poses,  was  puT- 
chased  by  a  seventeen-year-old-glrl.  The 
same  store  sold  a  slmlUr  magazine  to  an- 
other C/iicajroLond  plant,  this  one  a  young 
man  of  nineteen. 

Sales  like  these  are  frequent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  store,  run  by  Vincent  Gera«l. 
That  store's  obscene  section  Is  carefully 
blocked  off.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $1 
Is  charged  to  each  entering  patron.  The  d(M- 
lar  is  charged  each  time  entry  Is  reQ^estf? 
and  can  be  used  toward  purchases.  All  I.D.  s 
are  checked  by  a  young  man  stationed  at  tne 


entrance.  Owner  Vincent  Geracl  claims,  'At 
least  If  a  maker  gets  by  us  we  know  hes 
at  least  eighteen.  The  law  allows  us  to  sell 
thU  stuff  to  minors  eighteen  and  over,  but 
I  know  plenty  of  kids  under  eighteen  that 
can  pass  for  older.  So  out  of  good  taste, 
and  to  make  sure  we  don't  get  pinched  for 
selling  to  under-aged  kids,  we  admit  only 
people  of  twenty-one  years  and  over. 

But  according  to  authorities,  the  one  that 
does  get  by,  and  the  stores  don't  really  care. 
is  the  mental  aberrant,  the  pathological  rap- 
ist and  the  fringe  neurotic,  upon  whom  such 
material  can  have  a  significant,  dangerous 
effect.  It  so  happens  that  these  types  make 
up  the  bulk  of  obscenity's  audience,  accord- 
ing to  vice-squad  Sgt.  John  Coughlln.  Argu- 
ing against  this.  Geracl  asserts.  "We're  not 
infiuenclng  anyone.  But  the  time  a  guy  Is 
twenty-one  he's  already  accrued  all  his  shod- 
dy morals.  We  don't  sell  these  guys  any- 
thing they  don't  see  all  the  time  and  aren  t 

"If  these  people  are  seeing  It  all  the  time 
and  are  so  used  to  It.  why  the  hell  are  they 
eawking  at  obscene  photos  In  a  magazine? 
contradicts    Manuel    Port.    City    Corporate 
Counsel.  '•I'll  tell  you  who's  gawking  at  these 
photos  It's  often  times  married  men  tired  of 
the  same  old  woman,  or  whose  wives  don  t 
even  act  like  women  anymore.  Tou  never  see 
a  bum  or  a  hobo  In  these  places.  The  maga- 
zines cost  from  $3.50  to  $6  for  a  d07«n  pages^ 
Who  do  you  think  can  afford  that  money? 
It's     businessmen.     {ChicagoLand     followed 
three  typical  lunch-time  customers  from  pur- 
chases  at   Kimmel's   Van   Buren   Bookstore. 
One.  a  dlsttngulshed-looklng  vice-president, 
ended  up  behind  a  desk  In  a  prominent  Loop 
bank   The  second  turned  out  to  be  a  broker 
for  a  major  brokerage.  The  third  took  a  seat 
in  the  offices  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Streets 
and  sanitation.)    It's  the  perverted  people. 
They  get  thrills  looking  at  little  naked  girls 
and  tempting  women  In  magazines.  No.  they 
don't  look  at  this  filth  and  dart  out  and  rape 
someone.  But  It  stays  In  their  minds,  and 
then  they'll  see  a  fuUy-clothed  woman  walk- 
ing alone  at  night  and  find  the  irresistible 
temptation  too  much." 

"That's  not  true."  disputes  Geracl.  "This 
stuff  reduces  the  rape  rate.  It  provides  a 
release  that  these  men  need.  I  admit  they  re 
perverts,  but  they  need  this  type  of  stuff. 

"Ask  any  psychologist."  retiu-ns  Port.  "The 
men  that  need  to  slare  at  a  distorted  vagina 
for  a  release  are  perverts  that  are  never  sat- 
isfied or  relieved,  not  even  when  they  com- 
mit a  rape.  They're  just  steam  Prff^f^^^^; 
ers,  getting  hotter  and  hotter,  and  this  trash 
is  a  major  cause." 

•  This  Is  how  It  stands  legally.  Pornography 
is  Illegal  Just  what  constitutes  pornography 
or  obscenity  is  difficult  to  say.  Revised  Staw 
Statute  11-20,  revised  In  1961  to  meet  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  rulings,  defines  obscenity  as 
anv  audio  or  visual  material  which  appeals 
to  the  prurient.  In  the  main.  That  means  the 
entire  swing  of  the  book  or  magazine  must 
be  proved  vile  according  to  contemporary 
standards.  Any  redeeming  social  value  Is 
enough  to  offset  Its  offenslveness  to  society, 
eg  The  Pearl  .  .  -  Marquis  de  Sade.  etc. 
bTOks  which  describe  in  vulgar  terms  and 
literary  exactitude  a  gamut  of  sexual  devUi- 
tions  and  perversions;  in  the  case  of  de  Sade, 
the  author  (from  whose  name  we  derive 
sadism)    was  an  institutionalized  lunatic. 

Who  decides  what's  obscene?  It's  not  the 
police  The  ones  cooperating  with  Chicago- 
Land  were  dUappolnted  in  the  current 
Playboy,  vet  found  great  repulsion  in  the 
oSLnlty-  they  had  to  handle.  But  they 
merely  buy  the  matter  and  submit  It  to 
the  state's  attorney  or  city  corporate  counsel 
for  possible  action.  The  attorney  can  only 
bring  It  before  the  Justice.  It  Is  the  court 
that  makes  the  decision  whether  It  Is  In 
accordance  with  "current  community  stand- 
ards "  To  insure  fairness,  a  variety  of  Judges 
act  in  rotation.  But  the  actual  warrant  will 
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not  be  issued  unless  the  Judge  Ands  the 
matter  obscene.  This  places  the  determina- 
tion of  community  standards  a°d  what  Is 
obscene  solely  In  the  Individual  Judge  _ 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story.  In  ord"  *° 
convict  the  seller.  It  must  be  proved  that 
Sur.  or  knowledge  of  the  exact  natureof 
?^es"d  materials,  did  exist.  Most  store  own- 
ers arime  they  never  read  their  magazines, 
that  S  don't  have  time,  and  couldn't  even 
If  they  wanted  to  with  as  many  as  75  new 

"ThaTs'more,  the  same  P-cedure  must  be 
inuiated  for  each  objectionable  pub  Icatlon 
sold.  Therefore.  If  a  man  Is  selling  as^o"*^ 
of  obscene  magazines,  each  one  mnst  be 
oroven  obscene  In  order  to  have  an  effect 
oThto.  And  the  arrest  does  not  constltu  « 
a  close-down  of  the  premises.  A  clerk  s  pres 
ence  Is  all  that  Is  required  to  keep  the  sWre 
open  until  the  proprietor  returns  f*om  pok- 
ing baU.  Then  It's  business  as  usual,  same 
ol^cenlty.  same  owner,  same  store  same 
everything.  Sales  cannot  be  stopped  until 
a  convlctfon  Is  made  and  all  aPP«fl«  ^"led 
This  can  take  years.  And  ever  If  the  con- 
^tton  IS  finally  upheld,  the^^^^.^^^f^; 
erally  fined  around  $150.  and  It  merely  starts 

*' c"^Z.a^  discovered  attorney  Howard 
anvaa^curlously  the  counsel  of  record  for 
fTm^^l'o/the  o'ffenders.  A«- ^  J^^S 
investigation,  It  was  discovered  that  Howard 
Ke-s  retainer  is  paid  by  the  various  smu 

distributors  and  '««»^'''=*Ji[*"' J^°t*  e- 
them  located  out-of-state.  The  sa^ne  bene- 
fwtors  also  share  In  the  coets  of  defense. 
This  curious  arrangement  could  not  be  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  savage  because  he  was  not 
available.''  not  even  for  the  appointment  he 
made  with  ChicagoLandS  reporter. 

All  the  experts  agree,  smut  In  pornographic 
or  obscene  form  is  a  dangerous,  noisome  dls- 
else  of  our  society.  It  ferments  the  min^  of 
psychotlcs.  It  degrades  the  human  body  as 
^otesque.  It  robs  the  Individual  of  the 
Dhvslcal  integrity  that  comes  with  privacy. 
?t  'll  not  a^as  Its  dealers  claim.  How^d 
Craywlnkle.  photographer  for  the  A"  in- 
stitute 43-years-old.  office  adorned  with 
pSov  pln-ups.  described  the  obscene 
phoC  shJwn  hPrn  as  'The  most  plainly  dirty 
Gnsubtle,  indignant  trash  I  have  ever  come 
across  anywhere  In  the  world, 
^e  material.  In  fact.  Is  so  repulsive,  female 
reporters  are  not  allowed  In  the  courtroom  of 
judges  hearing  obscenity  cases.  The  Ale  cab  - 
nets  in  City  Hall,  where  such  material  Is 
stored.  18  kept  locked,  with  only  two  feys: 
one  in  the  constant  possession  of  Manuel -^ 
Port,  and  the  other  hidden  somewhere  In  the 
office  in  case  of  a  loss. 

And  all  of  the  experts  maintain  these 
bookstores  flourish  only  out  of  public 
imorance.  Mention  obscenity  to  the  average 
citizen  and  he  conjures  a  pin-up.  or  racy 
deck  of  playing  cards.  "The  average  person 
can't  even  wildly  Imagine  that  such  repug- 
nant trash  is  being  openly  sold,  and  to  him 
there's  no  difference  between  one  form  of 
smut  and  another."  insists  Sgt.  "Coffee." 

"Sxire. "  says  Port.  "There's  a  fringe  of 
pseudo-intellects,  Immoral,  confirmed  bache- 
lors hustlers,  or  high  sophisticates,  and  plain 
nerverts  that  will  actually  condone  this  type 
of  scum.  But  ask  a  family  man.  Show  it  to 
any  average  citizen,  working  man.  man  with 
common  sense  and  values,  and  see  if  he  Isn't 
totally  shocked  with  the  knowledge  that  this 
stuff  sells  openly." 

Sources  at  the  FBI  claim  the  only  way  for 
a  community  to  restore  its  "current  com- 
munity standards"  is  to  write  to  Judges  that 
preside  In  such  cases  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  that  make  the  ruUngs.  In 
Chicago,  a  citizen  can  write  to  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel.  Port,  and  he  can  convey  the 
letters  to  the  appropriate  Jurists.  Unless  this 
Is  done,  say  the  experts,  the  obscenity  cur- 
rently being  accepted  will  bend  the  mcraU 
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of  the  community  more  and  more  by  sym- 
bolizing what  is  "contemporary." 

But  better  yet,  if  you  want  to  see  what  is 
feeding  the  minds  of  perhaps  potential 
rapists,  and  what  your  children  can  apparent- 
ly easily  obtain  through  their  eighteen-year- 
old  friends,  visit  one  of  the  stores.  Adults  are 
allowed  inside,  assuming  they  can  prove  their 
age.  The  owners  are  your  neighbors.  The 
stores  are  in  your  neighborhoods.  Visit  the 
bookstore  .  .  .  and  then  write  a  letter. 


THE  ALLEGED  KILLING  OF 
CIVILIANS  AT  MY  LAI 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  an  article 
concerning  the  alleged  massacre  at  My 
Lai,  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Tuesday,  November  25,  1969. 

On  November  24,  1969,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  broadcast  an  inter- 
view with  Paul  Meadlo  concerning  that 
incident.  The  following  excerpt  from  the 
Times  story  raises  some  serious  questions 
concerning  the  bona  fides  of  the  inter- 
view: 

An  employee  of  the  Dispatch  News  Service, 
a  free  lance  Washington  agency.  Indicated 
that  CBS  had  paid  a  sum  of  "In  five  figures" 
for  the  Interview  yesterday.  The  news  service 
said  it  had  made  Mr.  Meadlo  available  for 
the  interview. 


Mr.  President,  if  this  interview  with 
Mr.  Meadlo  was  in  fact  purchased  by 
CBS,  the  validity  of  the  interview  be- 
comes immediately  subject  to  question. 
Whether  Mr.  Meadlo's  statements  are 
true  or  false,  exaggerated  or  accurate, 
will  be  learned  at  a  later  date,  presum- 
ably at  the  conclusion  of  Lieutenant 
Calley's  court-martial. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  the  American  people  knew  more 
of  the  circumstances  surroimding  this 
interview  with  Mr.  Meadlo  on  the  My  Lai 
massacre.  I  think  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful if  CBS,  havinR  broadcast  this  sensa- 
tional interview  which  might  very  well 
be  prejudicial  to  the  lieutenant  about  to 
sfand  court-martial,  were  to  disclose  all 
the  facts  about  the  interview  and  state 
for  the  record  whether  or  not  it  was  pur- 
chased. If  it  was  in  fact  purchased,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  public  should  know 
ohe  exact  amount  of  money  that  changed 
hands  and  the  facts  of  the  bargaining  for 
this  sensational  newscast. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  25,  1969] 
Vetekan  says  His  Unft  KiuJ9D  VnxAOKBS 
Lieutenant  Calley  and  Sergeant  Mitchell 
have  been  charged  by  the  Army  with  assaiilt 
with  Intent  to  commit  murder  In  connection 
with  the  case,  and  Lieutenant  Calley  was 
ordered  yesterday  to  stand  general  court- 
martial. 

Mr.  Meadlo  reported  that  on  the  day  after 
the  alleged  massacre,  he  stepped  on  a  land 
mine  and  subsequently  lost  a  foot. 

"I  feel  cheated,"  he  said  In  an  Interview 
with  Mike  Wallace,  a  news  correspondent, 
"because  the  V.A.  [Veterans  Administration! 
cut  my  disability  Uke  they  did,  and  they  say 
that  my  stump  is  well-healed,  well-padded, 
without  tenderness. 

"Well,  It's  well -healed,  but  it's  a  long  way 
from  being  well-padded.  And  without  ten- 
derness? It  hurts  all  the  Ume.  I  got  to  work 


eight  hours  a  day  up  on  my  foot,  and  at  the 
ena  of  the  day,  I  cant  hardly  stand  on  it 
But  I  gotta  work  because  I  gotta  make  a 
Uvlng.  And  the  V.A.  don't  give  me  enough 
money  to  live  on  as  it  Is." 

Mr.  Meadlo.  who  said  he  had  a  wife  and  two 
children — a  boy  2%  ajid  a  girl  1% — said  he 
had  been  In  the  first  wave  to  reach  the  village 
by  helicopter. 

"WE   HTTDDLED   THEM   TJP" 

He  said  that  after  one  villager — "an  oil 
man" — had  been  shot,  about  40  to  45  peop'e 
were  gathered  in  the  center  of  the  village. 
There  were  men,  women,  children  and  bablis, 
he  said.  He  continued : 

"And  we  huddled  them  up.  We  made  them 
squat  down,  and  Lieutenant  Calley  came  over 
and  said  'You  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
don't  you.'  And  I  said  yes.  So  I  took  It  for 
granted  that  he  Just  wanted  us  to  watch 
them.  And  he  left,  and  came  back  about  10 
or  15  minutes  later,  and  said,  'How  come  you 
ain't  killed  them  yet.'  And  I  told  him  that 
I  didn't  think  you  wanted  us  to  kill  them, 
that  you  Just  wanted  us  to  guard  them.'  He 
said,  no  I  want  them  dead.  So — ." 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  "He  told  this  to  all  of 
you,  or  to  you  particularly?" 

Mr.  Meadlo  replied:  "Well.  I  was  facing 
him.  So,  but  the  other  three,  four  guys  heard 
It  and  so  he  stepped  back  about  10,  15  feet, 
and  he  started  shooting.  I  poured  about  four 
clips  into  the  group." 

SIXTY-SEVEN    SHOTS    ESTIMATED 

Mr.  Meadlo  said  that  he  was  firing  an 
M-16  rifle,  and  under  questioning  he  esti- 
mated that  he  had  fired  67  shots. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "I  fired  them  on  auto- 
matic, so  you  can't — you  Just  spray  the  area 
on  them  and  so  you  can't  know  how  many 
you  killed  cause  they  were  going  fast.  So  I 
might  have  killed  10  or  15  of  them." 

After  the  initial  shooting,  Mr.  Meadlo  said, 
other  Individuals — about  seven  or  eight- 
were  gathered  into  a  hut  and  a  hand  grenade 
was  toesed  among  them. 

Mr.  Meadlo  estimated  that  370  persons 
were  killed  in  the  village  during  the  day.  He 
said  that  the  company  commander.  Capt. 
Ernest  Medina,  was  "right  there"  but  did 
not  put  a  stop  to  the  shootings. 

Vietnamese  civilians  have  told  American 
reporters  that  567  residents  of  the  village 
were  killed.  One  American  who  said  he  was 
an  eyewitness  has  put  the  nimiber  at  100. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Government  has  de- 
clared that  no  massacre  was  committed  In 
Songmy  by  American  troops  on  March  16. 
1968. 

Mr.  Meadlo  said  that  more  than  70  viUagers 
were  taken  to  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  pushed 
over,  and  shot  with  automatic  fire,  then 
single  shots,  "so  that  we  cotild  save  our 
ammo." 

Mr.  Wallace  asked,  "How  do  you  shoot 
babies?" 

"I  don't  know."  Mr.  Meadlo  replied.  "Its 
Just  one  of  them  things." 

Describing  the  shootings  at  one  point,  he 
said: 

"And  the  mothers  was  hugging  their  chil- 
dren, and— but  they  kept  right  on  firing. 
Well,  we  kept  right  on  firing.  They  was  wav- 
ing their  arms  and  begging." 

Asked  how  he  felt  during  the  shooting,  he 
said.  "I  Just  seemed  like  It  was  the  natural 
thing  to  do  at  the  time.  I  don't  know.  It 
just — I  was  getting  relieved  from  what  I'd 
seen  earlier  over  there." 

Asked  to  elaborate,  he  said,  ""My  buddies 
getting  kUled  or  wounded  or — we  weren't 
getting  no  satisfaction  from  it,  so  what  it 
really  was.  It  was  mostly  revenge." 

Mr.  Meadlo  said  that  now  he  dreams  about 
the  village. 

"I  see  the  women  and  children  In  my 
sleep,"  he  said.  ""Some  nights,  I  cant  even 
sleep.  I  Just  lay  there  thinking  about  It." 


in  another  interview,  with  Seymour  M. 
Hereh  of  the  Dispatch  News  Service,  Mr. 
MeSo  Ld  that  bis  company  had  been  In 
Vhe  field  for  40  days  without  relief  before 
the  incident  in  the  village  and  had  suffered 
casualties  from  mines. 

In  the  interview  Mr.  Meadlo.  a  factory 
worker  was  described  as  the  son  of  an  In- 
diana coal  mine  worker  who  married  his  h^gh- 
school  sweetheart  and  began  to  raise  a  family 
^fore  he  was  drafted.  He  said  that  he  had 
Sntn  Vietnam  for  four  months  at  the  time 

of  the  alleged  massacre.  

"Thl  report  said:  "As  Meadlo  was  waiting 
to  be  evlacuated  (after  he  was  wou^d^d', 
other  men  In  the  company  "ported  he  told 
rallev  that  this  1  injury!  was  his  (Meadlo s) 
JunJh^ent  for  'whit  he  had  done  the  da^ 
before  and  warned,  according  to  onlookers, 
that  calley  would  have  his  day  ol  Judgment, 
too   Asked  about  this,  Meadlo  said  he  could 

'^''^'^Me'^fo  was  described  as  the  son  of 
Mrs  Myrtle  Meadlo  of  New  Goshen.  Ind..  who 

^TsTntnrem  riood  boy  and  they  made 

"^r  T^lo'also  said,  in  confirmation  ^ 
fieures  In  Mr.  Hersh"s  article,  that  he  had 
personally  killed  35  to  40  persons 

Asked  how  many  persons  he  had  kl  led  in 
the  first  group  of  villagers  rounded  up,  he 
said,  "Id  say  about  15."  Mpadlo 

The  second  group  rounded  np.  MrJMeadlo 
said  was  "much  larger-70  to  75  people  In 
me  grTp."  He  added:  "I  must  have  kUled 

^'^\'mplSe°TDispatch  News  Service,  a 
fre^lan^rXmngton  agency,  indicated  that 

CBS  had  paid  a  sum  "In  five  figures'-for 
fhe  mte^iew  yesterday.  The  news  service 
said  It  h^d  m^e  Mr.  Meadlo  available  for 

''^r^X--  ^or  Mr.  Hersh  when^ked 
later  Aether  Mr.  Meadlo  had  been  paid  for 
granting  the  interview,  said.  The  kid  is 
getting  absolutely  zero." 

Mr.  Meadlo  declined  to  ampUfy  on  his 
telev  sed  remarks  last  night  in  a  meeting 
^th  a  reporter  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  arranged 
S  Mr.  HeVsh.  Contending  he  >^new  nothing 
about  any  financial  arrangements  Mr.  Hersh 
^y  i^ve  made  for  the  publication  and 
S^ldcast  of  his  story,  Mr.  Mead^  add^^ 

•I've  already  told  my  story.  I  feel  I  should 
be  getting  something  out  of  It.' 

THE  FRANCHISOR-FRANCHISEE 
RELATIONSHIP 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
has  been  in  the  process  of  studying  the 
franchisor-franchisee  relationship  for 
the  last  few  years.  One  area  which  has 
been  of  particular  co/^^ern  to  l»th  the 
franchisor  and  franchisee  is  the  deter- 
mination of  what  constitutes  a  i^ff 
equitable  contract  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  parties  and  at  the  same  time  offers 
the  necessary  protection  to  the  leglU- 
mate  interest  of  the  pubUc  at  large 

Mr.  jerrold  G.  Van  Clse,  an  eroinent 
authority  in  the  field  of  antitrust  and 
trade  regulation  deUvered  a  paper  on  this 
subject  last  spring  at  the  fifth  winusJ 
International  Management  ^Conference 
on  Franchising  at  Boston  CpUege.  It  has 
since  been  reprinted  in  the  Antitrust 
Bulletin.  I  believe  that  this  paper  is  of 
extreme  importance  and  timeliness,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 

in  the  Record.  *w„  ^r^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  Franchise  Contract 
(By  Jerrold  G.  Van  Clse) 
Ignorance  of  the  law-at  least  in  f  ranchls- 
ing-no  longer  Is  bliss.  Franchisors  who 
emer  into  unlawful  agreements  may  be 
chained  to  injunctions:  -  their  conduct  may 
cost  them  treble  damages:  ^  and  such  viola- 
tions may  curb  them  with  new  i-egulations." 
In  franchising,  therefore  ^^tondard  eq^p- 
ment  currently  must  include  a  lawful  con- 

tract.  .       t. 

Knowledge  of  the  law,  however,  need  not 
ln^^^?row-<lesplte  Bccleslastee.  This  is 
because    three    principles    are    available    to 
guide  the  pen  of  the  draftsman  Ui  Prepar^ng 
I    suitable   franchise    agreement.    The   fi«t 
principle    Is    that    the    contract    should    be 
frank.  Complete  disclosure  of  a  Proposed  re- 
auonshlp  between  franchisor  and  f ranrfilsee 
Is  desirable  in  order  to  ensure  that  neither 
party  may  reasonably  charge  that  thereby  he 
^  deceived  by  the  other.-  Second   Its  pro- 
vUlons  should  be  fair.  This  frajatdilse  rela- 
tionship should  be  so  equitable  that  no  party 
may  convincingly  claim  that  thereunder  he 
w  Jdommated  by  the  other.;  F»ri^lly'^^/°"- 
tents  should  be  enforceable.  If   either  the 
franchisor    or     the    franchisee    should    be 
tempted  to  breach  the  covenants  thus  openly 
and  equitably  entered  into,  he  should  not  be 
mthe  position  of  a  pot  entitled  to  call  the 
other  aH^iually  black  >^e«le«In  short  U  the 
franchise  agreement  is  drafted  so  that  the 
parties  know  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
Lree.  like  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
pirform.  and  fear  what  they  may  suffer  If 
^ey  sm,  the  resulting  contractual  relation- 
ship should  be  relatively  non-litlglous. 

The  legal  tailor  must  of  course  cut  his 
contractual  cloth  to  conform  to  the  contours 
of  his  client.  For  example,  he  may  prepare  a 
short  document  to  clothe  the  distribution  of 
standard  appliances  to  establish  dealera— but 
any  such  "mini"  contract  would  be  far  too 
short  to  cover  an  arrangement  for  sCTVlng 
dlstincUve  foods  in  new  service  outlets  More- 
over, he  should  attempt  to  design  covenants 
which  Will  look  well  on  his  client.  Thus,  pro- 
visions  appropriate  for  hot  dogs  may  not  be 
suitable  for  Uve  dogs.  Nevertheless,  his  agree- 
ment should  sufficiently  adhere  to  the  sug- 
gested three  principles  that  neither  party 
will  hesitate  to  appear  in  pubUc  wearing  the 

finished  garment.  

Possible  contractual  provisions  embodying 
these  principles  are  discussed  below.  Coun- 
sel for  the  individual  franchisor  or  fran- 
chisee can  best  determine  which.  If  any,  or 
these  provisions  might  be  considered  for  in- 
clusion or  exclusion  in  his  client's  future 
agreements.  The  objective  here  has  been 
solelv  to  propose  and  not  to  dispose  of  lUus- 
traUve  issues  relevant  to  the  preparation  of 
such  new  franchise  contracts 


cenekai,  provisions 

(1)  Description  of  parties:  A  franchisor  Is 
accustomed  to  require  an  appUcant  for  a 
franchise  to  disclose  many  facts  in  order  to 
enable  the  former  intelligently  to  exwclse  his 
right  to  select  those  with  whom  he  wishes  to 
deal.'  A  franchisee,  in  his  turn,  should  have 
an  equal  right  to  obtain  access  to  equivalent 
information  with  respect  to  the  franchisor 
Accordingly,  a  frank,  fair  and  enforceable 
iTaSichise  contract  might  provide  for  mutual 
access  by  both  parties  to  facts  reasonably 
related  to  the  business  qualifications  of  the 
proposed  signatories. 

The  franchise  contract,  for  example,  might 
not  only  describe  briefly  the  parties  but  af- 
firm that  each  had  disclosed  to  the  other, 
in  wrlttng.  information  as  to  his  financial  re- 
sources, previous  experience,  if  any.  In  me 
franchlsed  business  and  other  relevant  facts, 
and  that  each  relies  solely  upon  these  writ- 
ten representaUona  and  no  others  in  execut- 
ing the  agreement.  Preferably,  the  franchisor 
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should  deal  directly  wltii  the  contemplated 
franchisee,  and  not  through  a  subfranchlsor 
having  a  \eiB  personal  interest  in  protecting 
the  franchlsed  name,  when  these  disclosures 
are  given  and  received.  If  these  steps  are 
taken,  neither  party  thereafter  may  reason- 
ably claim  that  he  was  misled  with  respect 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  other  to  dU- 
charge  the  contractual  obUgations  under- 
taken by  him. 

(2)  Nature  of  franchise:  The  franchise 
which  is  to  be  granted  to  this  franchisee  is 
in  essence  a  license  authorizing  him  to  en- 
gage in  business  in  a  manner  associated  with 
and  Identified  by  a  trade  name.  This  name  Is 
owned  by  the  franchisor  and  will  remain  so 
owned  upon  any  termination  of  this  license. 
It  foUows  that  a  contract  conforming  to  our 
three  principles  should  explain  the  owner- 
ship of  the  franchlsed  name  and  describe  ex- 
actly  what  It  covers.  Any  subsequent  restraint 
in  this  license  might  then  be  phrased  In  a 
manner  to  Indicate  how  its  restriction  Is 
reasonably  ancillary  to  the  lawful  main  pur- 
pose »  of  protecting  the  good  will  represented 
by  this  trade  name. 

The  franchise  agreement  therefore  might 
affirm  the  ownership  by  the  franchisor  of 
the  trade  name,  state  that  the  franchisee 
acknowledges  this  ownership,  describe  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  business  Identi- 
fied by  this  name,  and  refer  to  some  of  the 
unique  features  upon  which  the  parties  rely 
to  Justify  their  contractual  restraints. 

(3)  Territory  of  franchise:  The  franchise 
agreement  at  some  point  customarily  identi- 
fies the  area  within  which  the  franchisee  is 
licensed  to  do  business.  In  addition,  it  often 
specifies  a  particular  address  in  this  area 
from  which  the  franchisee  may  solicit  cus- 
tomers. Therefore  it  Is  essential  that  each 
party  know  exactly  what  and  where  this  area 
and /or  location  are.  To  date,  the  courts  have 
approved  the  grant  of  such  limited,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  unlimited,  territorial  u- 
censes." 

The  franchise  agreement  might  not  only 
Identify  the  licensed  area  and/or  location, 
but — possibly  by  cross-reference  to  the  rele- 
vant papers— describe  the  criteria  used  m  de- 
termining the  market  potential  of  the  fran- 
chise    and    represent    that    this    criteria    is 
known  to  and  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
If  the  franchisor  wishes  to  lean  over  back- 
wards   the  document  could  also  make  pro- 
vision for  some  equitable  adjustment  or  even 
a  possible  removal  of  the  franchisee  to  a  new 
location  within  the  franchlsed  territory  in 
the  event  that  the  criteria  used  should  sub- 
sequentiy  prove  to  be  erroneous  or  become 
outmoded. 

(4)  Protection  from  competition:  The 
franchisee  will  probably  desire  to  know  the 
extent  to  which  he  wlU  obtain  exclusive 
rlghte  in  this  franchlsed  territory,  and  in 
this  event  the  franchisor  should  tell  him. 
An  applicant  should  not  be  permitted  to 
assume  that  he  will  be  protected  from  com- 
oetltion  if  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
"  The  franchisor  may  lawfuUy  provide  in  the 
franchise  contract.  If  he  so  elects,  that  In 
the  franchlsed  territory  he  will  solely  "cense 
the  franchisee.  He  may  also  promise  that 
neither  he  nor  anyone  associated  with  him 
wlU  open  up  a  company  outlet  there.  "The 
franchisor  may  not,  however,  undertake  that 
any  other  franchisee  located  in  any  other 
market  will  not  transship  into  the  licensed 

territory  .»"• 

(5)  Representations  by  ftanchisor:  Fol- 
lowing the  execution  of  such  a  contract, 
some  franchisees  have  asserted  that  errone- 
ous  representations  by  the  franchisor  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  assistance 
which  the  franchisee  was  to  receive  and  the 
profits  which  he  was  to  earn.  Moreover,  such 
^rtlons  on  occasion  have  been  found  to 
be  justified."  If  proven,  any  such  franchlseee 
would  have  actionable  claims  for  deception 
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and  failure  of   conaideratlon  against  their 
franchisor. 

The  franchise  agreement  therefore  might 
reduce  to  writing  any  representations  which 
had  been  made  to  the  franchisee  In  order  to 
induce  his  execution  of  this  document,  and 
contain  an  acknowledgment  from  the  fran- 
chisee that  no  others  had  been  made  either 
orally  or  in  writing.  In  addition,  supplemen- 
tary instructions  might  be  issued  to  the 
franchisor's  personnel  requiring  them  to 
limit  their  promises  to  what  they  have  been 
authorized  in  writing  to  make. 

(6)  Representations  by  franchisee:  Uke- 
wlse,  at  times,  franchisees  have  claimed  that 
they  had  been  high-pressured  Into  signing 
their  franchise  contracts  before  they  had  had 
adequate  time  In  which  to  study  their  terms, 
check  on  the  representations  made  or  obtain 
professional  advice  on  the  foregoing.  They 
have  also  asserted  on  varying  grounds  that 
they  did  not  knowingly  and  willingly  enter 
into  their  contractual  obUgatlons.  II  sub- 
stantiated, any  such  conduct  could  Invite 
proceedings  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission." 

The  franchise  agreement  accordingly  might 
contain  a  blank  to  be  filled  In  by  the  fran- 
chisee specifying  the  period  during  which  he 
has  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment. I»- addition.  It  might  provide  for  a 
representation  by  the  franchisee  that  he  has 
had  adequate  time  in  which  to  review  all 
aspects"  of  the  proposed  contractual  arrange- 
ments, and  a  statement  that  he  Is  freely  sign- 
ing after  having  submitted  the  document  to 
his  counsel  and  having  received  his  advice. 
As  further  Insurance — against  a  possible 
claim  that  even  thU  acknowledgment  was  ob- 
tained by  unethical  means — an  option  might 
be  given  which  permits  the  franchisee  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter  to  change  his 
mind  and  to  receive  back  an  eqiUtable  por- 
tion of  any  monies  deposited  by  him.  In 
short,  the  franchise  contract  might  be  so 
drafted  as  to  evidence  on  Its  face  that  any 
future  charges  of  fraud  made  by  the  fran- 
chisee are  instead  acts  of  fraud  committed 
by  this  franchisee. 

STA«T-DP  PROVISIONS 

(7)  Deposit  of  fee:  We  now  leave  the  gen- 
eral and  turn  to  the  more  specific  contrac- 
tual provisions,  starting  with  any  fee  which 
may  be  required  before  the  franchise  grant 
Is  to  take  effect.  Franchisors  vary  In  whether 
or  not  they  Insist  upon  the  payment  of  any 
such  initial  fee  by  a  franchisee  upon  the 
execution  of  the  franchise  contract.  Some 
waive  any  such  requirement;  others  seek  an 
amount  to  cover  some  or  all  of  their  costs  In 
launching  the  franchise  In  business;  and  still 
others  charge  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
market  value  of  the  franchise  grant.  Need- 
less to  say.  federal  and  state  laws  with  re- 
spect to  fraud,  taxes  and  securities  "  must  be 
consulted  when  these  decisions  are  made. 

A  frank  contract  might  list  all  start-up 
charges:  a  fair  contract  might  disclose  the 
Justification  for  each;  and  an  enforceable 
contract  might  avoid  vague  commitments 
giving  rise  to  disputes  over  the  adequacy  of 
the  consideration  received  for  any  such  pay- 
ment. A  generous  agreement  might  provide 
that  any  such  fee  Is  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  deposit  to  be  returned  In  part  or  In 
whole  m  the  event  that,  for  some  reason, 
the  franchisee  never  commences  to  engage 
in  business  under  the  franchisor's  name. 

(8)  Land  and  building:  Many  franchisors 
undertake.  In  part  consideration  for  this 
franchise  fee,  not  only  to  make  available  a 
distinctive  design  of  building  which  Is  uni- 
form to  all  of  Its  franchisees,  but  also  to  se- 
cure a  desirable  business  location,  to  lease 
It  from  Its  owner,  and  to  sublease  It  to  the 
franchisee.  They  may  also  offer  to  finance 
the  construction  of  the  building  which  is  to 
be  used  by  the  franchisee.  If  these  services 
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are  contemplated,  the  extent  of  any  such 
undertakings  should  be  speUed  out;  the 
charges  for  any  land  and  building  thus  ob- 
tained should  be  itemized;  and  any  accept- 
ance of  these  arrangements  should  of  course 
be  optional.  The  leasing  of  land  and  build- 
ings may  not  safely  be  tied  to  the  acceptance 
by  the  franchisee  of  his  franchise  license 
from  the  franchisor." 

A  franchisor  therefore  might  expressly 
state  In  hU  contract  that  a  franchisee  has 
the  option  either  to  obtain  his  own  land 
and  building  (conforming  to  the  standards, 
blueprints  and  specifications  of  the  fran- 
chisor), or  to  lease  such  land  and  building 
from  the  franchisor.  He  might  also  take  care 
to  limit  any  charges  for  any  leased  property 
to  the  prevailing  rates  In  the  community 
plus  a  reasonable  return  for  his  real  estate 
services.  In  this  manner,  both  the  language 
of  the  contract  and  the  confirming  facts  of 
the  market  place  will  establish  that  the  lease 
of  property  and  the  license  of  the  trade  name 
are  Independently  entered  Into  and  thus 
are  lndei>endently  enforceable. 

(9)  Equipment  and  facilities:  Many  fran- 
chisors likewise  discover  that  they  must  lo- 
cate equipment  and  facilities  appropriate 
for  use  by  their  franchisees  in  their  busi- 
ness operations  and  must  undertake  to  fi- 
nance their  supply  to  their  franchisees.  This 
ancillary  line  of  business  activity  also  Is 
proper,  provided  again,  that  the  franchisee 
understands  what  Is  offered,  has  the  op- 
portunity to  check  upon  the  reasonable- 
ness of  each  charge,  and  may  reject  any  or 
all  Items  Insofar  as  they  are  available  In 
compso'able  form  and  substance  elsewhere. 
Except  where  they  represent  unique  and  in- 
dispensable Items  only  available  from  the 
franchisor,  any  requirement  that  equipment 
and  facilities  be  purchased  solely  from  the 
franchisor  Is  hazardous.'* 

The  franchisor  here  also  might  spell  out 
out  In  his  contract  that  the  franchisee  has 
the  option  either  of  making  his  own  ar- 
rangements for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  facilities  meeting  the  specifications  of 
the  franchisor  or  of  obtaining  them  from 
the  franchisor.  The  prices  charged  by  the 
franchisor  for  these  Items — once  again — 
might  be  based  on  competitive  price  levels 
plus  a  reasonable  return  for  special  services 
provided  by  the  franchisor.  As  In  the  case 
of  the  previous  provision  relating  to  real 
property,  a  transaction  of  sale  and  a  license 
of  rights  should  In  form  and  In  fact  be  of- 
fered and  accepted  on  their  Individual  mer- 
its In  the  absence  of  special  facts  making 
them  to  a  degree  Interdependent. 

(10)  Training  of  applicant:  Whether  or 
not  franchisors  furnish  land,  building  and 
facilities,  they  must  of  course  undertake  to 
make  sure  that  their  franchisees  are  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  the  public  In  a  manner 
conforming  to  the  standards  represented  by 
their  franchlsed  names.  At  times,  a  fran- 
chisee may  be  sufficiently  Informed  of  his 
duties  by  written  conununlcatlons  from  his 
franchisor.  Normally,  however,  he  should  re- 
ceive some  more  or  less  Intensive  training 
in  the  unique,  demands  of  his  franchlsed 
business  from  his  franchisor.'"  It  Is  essen- 
tial, accordingly,  that  the  franchise  agree- 
ment disclose  In  adequate  detail  the  nature, 
duration  and  additional  cost.  If  any.  to  the 
applicant  of  the  training  that  will  be  re- 
quired of  an  applicant  for  a  franchise  be- 
fore he  will  be  entitled  to  engage  In  business 
under  the  franchlsed  name. 

Amplifying  a  prior  suggestion,  a  franchise 
contract  might  provide  that  a  franchisee 
who  changes  his  mind  about  becoming  a 
franchisee  during  his  training  period  may 
cancel  his  contract  and  receive  back  some 
or  all  of  any  deposit  which  he  has  previously 
made,  upon  condition  that  no  use  of  any 
Information  thus  far  received  by  him  will 
either  be  used  by  him  or  be  disclosed  to 
another.  A  provision  of  this  nautre  will  fore- 
close any  subsequent  charge  by  some  fran- 


chisee that  he  has  been  misled  Into  sur- 
rendering his  life  savings  for  and  devoting 
his  remaining  lifetime  to  a  franchise  busi- 
ness unknown  to  and  untried  by  him. 

(11)  TraTiamission  of  standards:  Once  the 
franchisor  has  arranged  for  the  supply  of 
land,  building,  facilities  and  training,  he 
must  communicate  to  his  franchisee  the 
standards  which  should  be  maintained  by 
the  latter  when  doing  business  under  the 
franchlsed  trade  name.  These  standards  nor- 
mally are  Incorporated  in  manuals  and  other 
written  communications,  which  convey  to 
the  franchisee  the  specifications,  procedures 
and  other  trade  secrets  of  the  franchisor.  The 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  these 
standards  are  not  only  permissible,  but  are 
essential,  In  trademark  licensing.  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  public  which  patronizes  the 
franchlsed  business  In  reliance  upon  its  iden- 
tification with  the  franchlsed  trade  name.'' 
These  standards  of  the  franchisor  prefer- 
ably should  be  objective  in  nature,  capable 
either  of  written  definition  or  of  scientific 
determination  where  this  Is  feasible.  Their 
nature  should  conform  to  the  description  of 
these  franchise  controls  contained  in  the 
franchise  contract,  so  that  the  franchisee 
was  aware  of  their  restrictive  features  before 
he  undertook  to  be  bound  by  them.  Provision 
might  be  made  for  reasonable  changes  in 
these  standards  by  the  franchisor  In  the  light 
of  subsequent  experience  and  new  develop- 
ments. Any  authorization  of  capricious 
changes  from  time  to  time  at  the  whim  of 
the  licensor,  however,  should  be  avoided.  For 
any  attempt  to  use  the  device  of  alleged 
standards  to  maintain  arbitrary  controls  over 
independent  businessmen"  would  cause  sus- 
picious franchisees  and  skeptical  courts  to 
consider  them  to  be  mere  camouflaged  proce- 
dures Intended  to  Impose  collateral  trade 
restraints  upon  the  licensees. 

(12)  Opening  for  business:  Eventually 
the  franchisee  is  prepared  to  open  for  busi- 
ness. On  this  occasion,  as  an  additional  serv- 
ice offered  In  part  consideration  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  franchise  fee.  the  franchisor  as 
midwife  customarily  provides  promotions, 
advisory  personnel  and  other  assistance  in 
order  to  ensure  the  successful  birth  of  this 
new  entrant.  These  services  are  reasonably 
ancillary  to  the  grant  of  the  franchise  and 
should  raise  no  legal  problem. 

The  franchise  contract,  however,  might  de- 
tail the  specific  forms  of  help  which  are  to 
be  provided.  Too  often  franchisees  believe 
that  promised  forms  of  assistance  have  not 
been  given  during  these  critical  opening  days, 
and  thereupon  rely  upon  this  alleged  de- 
fault to  Justify  their  subsequent  inadequate 
performance  and  even  for  their  refusals  to 
meet  royalty  obligations.  A  franchisor  should 
of  course,  take  most  seriously  his  obligations 
to  assist  a  franchisee  at  the  time  he  enters 
Into  the  world  of  franchising.  At  no  other 
time  will  his  new  franchlsed  offspring  need 
more  sollcltoiis  and  sustaining  support. 

OPERATING    PROVISIONS 

(13)  Assistance  in  purchasing:  Once  the 
franchisor  has  assisted  a  franchisee  to  open 
for  business,  the  former  In  most  cases  makes 
available  to  the  latter  a  continuing  purchas- 
ing service.  This  service  may  be  limited  to 
the  mere  listing  of  suppliers  which  can  meet 
the  franchise  specifications  or  mav  also  ex- 
tend to  the  offer  of  goods  and  services  for 
sale  to  the  franchisee.  The  supply  of  this 
additional  merchandising  service  Is  subject 
to  the  same  principles  as  are  applicable  to 
the  furnishing  of  land  and  facilities,  namely 
that  It  may  be  provided  so  long  as  the  fran- 
chisee Is  not  coerced  Into  using  franchisor- 
designated  sources  when  competitive  mer- 
chandise of  comparable  form  and  quality  is 
available.'" 

The  franchisor.  It  follows,  might  state 
In  his  franchise  contract  the  nature  of  the 
purchasing  service  which  he  will  provide 
to  his  franchisee,  i.e.,  specifications,  lists  of 
qualified    suppliers    and/or    qualified    mer- 


chandise. He  may  further  bind  hU  fran- 
chisee to  purchase  from  him  such  of  the 
distinctive  franchise  goods  as  cannot  be 
secured  from  others,  and  to  refrain  from 
obtaining  any  substitute  commodittes  from 
others  which  dd  not  meet  his  objective  speci- 
fication standards."  These  specifications,  of 
course,  should  seek  only  ^o  ensure  the  uni- 
form and  distinctive  nature  of  the  fran- 
chlsed goods  and  services,  and  thus  should 
not  consist  of  numerous.  Irrelevant  differ- 
ences whose  objective  Is  solely  to  dUcourage 
the  vise  of  competing  sources  of  supply.  If 
the  franchisor  wishes  to  win  friends  In  gov- 
ernment and  mfiuence  courts  In  litigation, 
he  might  also  assure  the  franchisee  that 
otherwise  he  Is  free  to  select  his  sources  of 
supply  Once  again,  it  would  be  helpful  if 
both  the  franchisor's  contract  provisions 
and  his  competitive  pricing  could  demon- 
strate that  his  franchisees  are  not  captive 
markets  foreclosed  to  competition. 

(14)  Guidance  in  bookkeeping:  The  fran- 
chisor will  probably  also  desire  to  aid  the 
franchisee  to  keep  his  operating  costs  down 
to  a  minimum.  He  may  therefore  make 
available  to  the  franchisee  certain  business 
forms,  systems  of  cost  control,  procedures  of 
record  keeping,  and  even  computer  services. 
In  addition,  he  may  8pe<;ify  how  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  to  be  recorded,  when  bank 
deposits  are  to  be  made,  and  to  what  extent 
monies  may  be  drawn  down  by  the  fran- 

Whatever  service  of  this  nature  Is  to  be 
given,  however,  might  be  so  Identified  In  the 
franchise  contrast  that  the  franchisee  will 
be  sufficiently  put  on  notice  with  respect  to 
the  benefits  he  Is  to  receive  and  the  controls 
he  Is  to  accept  liefore  he  Is  bound  by  Its 
contractual  terms. 

(15)  Management  and  promotions:  The 
franchisor  may  likewise  wish  to  furnish  to 
the  franchisee  merchandising  support  of  the 
nature  which  a  chain  fflves  to  Its  store  man- 
agers. For  this  reason  he  might  plan  to  pro- 
vide field  services,  refresher  courses,  com- 
munications of  marketing  developments,  dis- 
closures of  new  advances,  and  periodic  in- 
spections. These  subjects  might  therefore 
be  covered  In  his  franchise  contract. 

Whether    or   not   the   franchise    contract 
promises  to  supply  one  or  more  of  these  forms 
of    merchandising    assistance,    however,    it 
might  at  least  bind  the  franchisor  to  offer  to 
the  franchisee  a  coordinated  program  of  local 
sales   promotions,   public  relations   projects 
and  national  advertising.  Thus  It  might  con- 
tain a  covenant  that  the  franchisor  will  de- 
vote for  this  purpose  a  specified  percentage 
of  the  royalty  payments  which  are  received 
by  him.  Preferably,  the  agreement  might  pro- 
vide that  the  franchisor  wlU  receive  a  suffi- 
ciently large  royalty  to  be  able  to  underwrite 
all  of  this  advertising  activity;  because  an 
arrangement  that  the  franchisor  Is  to  supply 
promotions  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
franchisee     could     conceivably     provoke     a 
claim — however  absurd — that  the  franchisor 
is  using  his  grant  of  a  franchise  to  tie  up  the 
purchase  from  him  by  his  franchisee  of  an 
important  competitive  service." 

(16)  Recommendations  on  sales:  The  fran- 
chisor, finally,  will  be  most  anxious  to  assist 
the  franchisee  In  deciding  what  goods  or 
services  should  be  offered,  in  what  markets, 
and  at  what  prices.  Accordingly,  the  fran- 
chisor might  direct  his  franchisee  to  offer  for 
sale  only  the  unique  products  and  services 
Identified  by  the  Ucensed  trade  name.-'  pro- 
vided, as  previously  stressed,  that  the  latter 
may  obtain  reasonably  equivalent  supplies 
where  available  from  any  sources  meeting  the 
franchisor's  specifications.-  He  might  also 
bind  the  franchisee  to  engage  in  business  at 
least  m  defined  markets  ='— If  the  franchisee 
remains  free  to  sell  elsewhere  without  being 
penalized."  Finally,  he  might  even  suggest 
resale  prices  '^  so  long  as  he  does  not  require 
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any  observance  by  the  franchisee  of  these 
suggested  prices"  (unless  they  are  fair  trad- 
ed) A  franchisor  whose  captive  outleU  com- 
pete with  franchlsed  outlets  should  take  par- 
ticular care  not  to  check  on  whether  these 
recommendations  with  respect  to  prices  are 
being  observed." 

The  franchise  contract.  It  follows,  might 
provide  that  the  franchisee  Is  Ucensed  to  do 
business  solely  at  the  franchlsed  premises 
and  solely  In  designated  goods  and  services. 
It  might  further  provide  that  the  franchisee 
undertakes  to  use  hU  best  efforts  to  promote 
the  sale  of  these  franchlsed  goods  and  services 
•primarily"  to  designated  customers  and/or 
in  defined  markets.  If  It  should  add  that 
advice  on  prices  may  be  given  to  the  fran- 
chisee. It  might  go  on  to  state  that  such 
advice  of  course  Is  entirely  optional.  Any 
compulsory  regimentation  of  resale  prlMS 
not  only  could  result  In  an  unenforceable 
contract  and  treble  damage  liability— but 
fines  and  Jail  for  the  franchisor.  Such  a  price 
for  the  privilege  of  price-fixing  would  seem 
to  be  unduly  high.  ,^       ,., 

(17)  Performance  by  franchisee:  Thus  far. 
the  discussion  has  related  principally  to  the 
obligations  of  the  franchisor.  It  Is  now  In  or- 
der to  turn  to  the  duties  of  the  franchisee.  In 
return  for  his  receipt  of  the  franchise  grant 
and  these  franchisor's  services,  the  franchisee 
may  be  required  to  exploit  effectively  this 
grant  and  these  services.  Thus,  while  he  must 
be  free  to  purchase  from  quaUfled  sources 
other  than  his  franchisor,  he  can  be  obli- 
gated separately  to  Identify  products  coming 
from  his  franchisor  and  aggressively  to  dis- 
play and  sell  the  latter.*  Again,  as  observed 
above,  although  he  Is  free  to  advertise  and 
sell  anywhere,  he  can  be  required  to  devote 
his  best  sales  efforts  primarily  In  the  markets 
for  which  he  Is  responsible." 

The    franchise    contract    might    therefore 
make   clear   exactly   what   vrtll   be   required 
from  the  franchisee  in  the  way  of  merchan- 
dising efforts.  Among  such  subjects,  which 
might   properly    be   covered,    are   the   hours 
during   which   the   franchlsed   premises   are 
to  be  open,  the  size  of  the  sales  force  which 
is  to  be  employed,  the  signs  that  are  to  be 
erected,  and  the  dUplays  of  merchandise  that 
are  to  be  made.  Supplemental  provisions  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  "sales  Image" 
of  the  franchlsed  name  might  Include  the 
unique  features  to  be  preserved,  the  quality 
controls  to  be  maintained,  the  laws  to  be 
observed,  the  standards  of  cleanliness  and 
service  to  be  met  and  the  good  wlU  of  cus- 
tomers   to    be    achieved.    Some    franchisors 
go  further  and  impose  sales  quotas  nego- 
tUted  with  and  accepted  as  reasonable  by 
the   franchisee   before    the    signing   of   the 
franchise  agreement.  The  sum  of  these  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  their  individual  pro- 
visions,   however,   should   not   exceed   what 
is  reasonably  anclUary  to  the  success  of  the 
franchise  relationship. 

(18)  Reports^md  royalties:  As  further 
conslderatioi*^  the  franchise  grant  and  the 
franchisor's  services,  the  franchisee  may  of 
course  also  be  required  to  report  and  to  pay 
royalties  computed  on  the  basis  of  his  earn- 
ings The  franchise  contract  would  be  mis- 
leading, however.  If  It  did  not  clearly  Identify 
both  the  rate  of  royalty  to  be  paid  and  any 
other  supplemental  charges  which  are  to  be 
made.  Criticism  might  be  avoided,  more- 
over. If  It  could  be  demonstrated  that  the 
continuing  royalties  which  are  charged  bear 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  value  of  the 
continuing  benefits  which  are  conferred.*" 

The  franchise  contract  therefore  nUght 
take  pains  to  specUy.  in  the  manner  dis- 
cussed above,  the  various  benefits  for  whicn 
the  royalty  Is  charged  to  the  franchisee.  Thp 
reasonableness  of  this  royalty,  when  com- 
pared with  the  rights  granted  and  the  ser  •- 
tees  provided,  might  be  reviewed  with  and 
acknowledged  In  writing  to  be  acceptable  by 
the  franchisee.  Thereupon  appropriate  re- 
cording, reptorting  and  payment  procedures 


might  be  established.  Subsequently,  the 
franchisor  would  be  well  advised  so  gener- 
ously to  provide  his  promised  services  to  the 
franchisee  that  the  latter  wlU  hesitate  to 
Jeopardize  their  receipt  through  any  failure 
on  the  latter'B  part  to  make  the  royalty  pay- 
ments when  they  are  due. 

(19)  iTisurance  and  taxes:  The  franchisee 
should,  of  course,  assume  the  responsibility 
for  keeping  In  force  general  liability  and 
product  liability  Insurance  of  a  defined  cov- 
erage, for  paying  all  taxes,  and  for  keeping 
the  franchlsed  premises  In  good  order,  con- 
dition and  repair. 

Needless  to  say.  these  obligations  also 
should  clearly  be  spelled  out  In  the  franchise 
agreement  and  thereby  be  knowingly  ac- 
cepted by  the  franchisee  when  he  signs. 

(20)  Confidentiality  of  disclosures:  The 
franchisee  should  also  agree  to  keep  confi- 
dential all  Information,  procedures,  specifi- 
cations, manuals  and  other  communications 
In  the  nature  of  trade  secrets  which  are  re- 
ceived by  him  In  writing  from  the  franchisor. 
Writings  containing  mechanical  details  such 
as  the  hours  of  doing  business  had  best  be 
segregated,  however,  and  not  included  In 
this  category. 

The  franchise  contract  might  therefore 
declare  that  any  such  information  represents 
confidential  disclosures  which  remain  the 
property  of  the  franchisor  and.  Insofar  as 
practical,  shall  be  returned  to  the  latter  upon 
the  termination  of  the  agreement.  In  tuldl- 
tlon.  the  franchisee  might  covenant  not  to 
disclose  such  Information  to  third  parties — 
and  to  assume  the  burden  of  proving  that  he 
is  not  using  It  should  he  engage  in  a  com- 
parable form  of  business — during  the  period 
of  the  franchise  agreement  and  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter. 


TERMINATION    PROVISIONS 

(21)  Renewal  of  terms:  There  remains  for 
consideration    what    might    happen    if    the 
franchise   relationship   should   come   to   an 
end.  The  provisions  on   this  subject  might 
distinguish    between    two    types    of    fran- 
chisors.  Thus,   on   the  one   hand,   where   a 
franchisor  creates   and  continues   to  retain 
solely  for  himself  a  business  of  producing 
and  selling  a  finished  product,  and  merely 
authorizes  distributors  to  resell  this  product 
in  the  form  in  which  It  Is  received.  It  seems 
reasonable  for  him  to  grant  to  these  dis- 
tributors   for    short    periods    of    time    fran- 
chises to  resell  his  commodity,  and  to  give 
no   automatic   right   on   the   part   of   these 
franchisees   to   demand   successive   renewall^ 
of  their  franchise  grants.  This  Is  because  the 
law  does  not  permit  the  franchisor  to  tie 
up    these   franchisees"    and   It   seems   only 
equitable  for  him  to  be  permitted  to  with- 
hold   any   comparable    right   by    the    fran- 
chisee to  tie  up  the  franchisor.  The  most 
that  such  a  franchisor  might  be  required  to 
do  would  be  to  promise  that.  In  the  event 
their  franchises  are  not  renewed,  these  fran- 
chisees will  have  an  option  to  turn  back  to 
him  their  inventory  of  the  franchlsed  mer- 
chandise, at  their  cost  Including  freight  and 
taxes.     If     buildings     and     facilities     were 
specially  designed  to  handle  the  franchlsed 
product,   the  franchisor   might   also   under- 
write the  cost  of  the  franchisee  in  convert- 
ing them  to  other  uses. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  franchisor  who 
licenses  his  trade  name  and  know-how  to  a 
franchisee.  In  order  to  enable  the  latter  not 
merely  to  add  a  new  label  to  one  of  his  lines 
of  products  but  to  create  an  entirely  new 
local  business,  might  be  well  advised  to 
franchise  such  a  new  entrant  for  a  substan- 
tiation period  of  time.  In  addition— If  the 
franchisor  does  not  wish  to  be  subject  to 
charges  of  unjust  enrichment — he  might  ac- 
cord to  any  such  franchisee,  who  is  not  in 
default  of  his  franchise  obligations,  a  right  to 
receive  successive  renewals  of  his  license.  In 
the  latter  case  the  local  franchlsed  bustnaas 
may  have  been  buUt  up  as  much  through 
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the  efforts  of  the  local  franchisee  as  dueto 
the  contrtbutlons  of  the  franchisor,  and  each 
should  be  entitled  to  continue  to  benefit  from 
?Se  fruits  of  his  work.  Possibly^  however  an 
undertaking  to  cUscuss  changes  If  the  rela- 
tive rights  and  obligations  of  the  pwtl" 
at  the  time  of  renewal  might  also  be  in- 
cluded, provided  that  each  party  Is  freeto 
^STor    disagree    to    any    such    proposed 

''^'^' Transfer  of  rights:  Whether  or  not  a 
frSlse  contract  IS  renewed,  the  franchisor 
tr^monaUy  reserves  the  privilege  to  assign 
hlTrtghts  and  obligations  thereunder  to  a 
third  Srty  of  his  choosing,  but  he  does  not 
LSs  permit  any  such  transfer  by  the  fran- 
cS  -nie  latter  restriction  Is  currently 
undl^"  attack  In  some  quarters  on  various 
grounds,  such  as  that  It  lacks  mutuality  and 
possibly  constitutes  a  restraint  upon  allena- 

""-[^e  franchise  contract,  accordingly,  might 
provide  that  a  franchisee  may  transfer  his 
rtThts  and  duties  to  any  Individual  (or  a  cor- 
poration controlled  by  an  individual)  who 
Ss  defined  standards  and  will  ^^me  the 
transferor's  obligations:  but  that  some 
specified  prior  notice  must  be  g'ven  by  the 
franchisee  to  the  franchisor  of  any  such 
S^feV>hether  in  whole  or  In  part.  Any 
9^  privilege  of  transfer  might  also  apply 
m  the  even!  of  death.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  performance  of  a  franchisee  Is  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  personal  ability  and  in- 
?e«?tv  of  the  individual  involved,  moreover, 
thf  filnchlsor  might  reserve  the  right  either 
S  ve^the  franchisee's  transfer  to  wiyone 
not  meeting  the  agreed  standards  of  to  pur- 
chase  back  the  franchise  at  the  price  being 
offXl  by  the  proposed  transferee^  T^e  fran- 
chisor might  further  promise  that  his  con- 
sent to  any  such  transfer  would  not  unrea- 
sonably be  withheld. 

(23)  Terminations  for  cause:  A  franchise 
relationship  may.  of  course,  come  to  an  end 
even  If  a  renewal  or  a  transfer  of  the  fran- 
chlse  grant  Is  permitted.  Thus,  a  substantial 
'  bre^h  by  a  party  of  his  contractual  obUga- 
tlo^not  corrected  after  he  Is  placed  on 
notice  of  his  default-wlU  Justify  cancella- 
tion of  the  franchise  agreement  by  the  other 
party.  Accordingly,  what  constitutes  such  a 
brei^h  might  be  spelled  out  In  the  franchise 
contracts.  Por  example,  failure  on  the  pwt  of 
the  franchisor  to  provide  the  promised  serv- 
ices and  on  the  part  of  the  franchisee  to  pay 
the  agreed  royalties,  would  be  such  a  proper 

cause. 

In  view  of  the  Washington  spotlight  upon 
alleged  arbitrary  terminations  of  franchise 
grants,   a  franchisor  might  prepare   for  his 
^ible  appearance  on  Capitol  Hill  by  ex- 
plaining what  he  means  when  he  states  that 
the  lack  of  adequate  promotion  of  the  fran- 
chlsed  business  In  his  area  of  primary  re- 
sponsibility by  the  franchisee  may  constitute 
good  cause  for  termination.  If  such  a  provi- 
sion should  be  incorporated,  the  draftsman 
might  Identify  objective   and   unobjection- 
able yardsticks  to  be  used  In  measuring  the 
performance  of  the  franchisee,  e.g.,  a  sig- 
nificant decline  In  his  relative  position  In  his 
market  when  his  sales  volume  is  compared 
with  the  sales  volume  of  competitors  and 
other  franchisees  over  a  period  of  years,  fail- 
ure to  carry  adequate  Inventories,  financial 
instability,  poor  service,  and  bad  relations 
with  consumers.  The  franclsor  may  not.  how- 
ever unreasonably  reserve  the  right  to  claim 
that"  a  franchisee's  failure  to  measure  up  to 
the  average  sales  volume  of  all  franchisees 
constitutes  good  cause  for  cancellation,  be- 
cause in  that  event  he  will  be  claiming  a 
right  at  any  time  arbitrarily  to  cancel  out 
up  to  half  of  his  franchisees  whose  Individual 
sales  volume  also  would  be  less  than   the 
average  for  all  franchisees.  Incidentally,  even 
If  the  franchisor  has  good  cause  to  cancel 
out  a  franchisee,  he  might  lose  his  right  to 
do  so  should  he  seek  to  exercise  it  pursuant 
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to  some  unlawful  plan,  e.g..  to  control  resale 

Driers  "^ 

(24)  Terminations  XDithout  cause:  Even 
without  a  substanUal  breach  by  a  party  of 
his  obligations,  it  may  be  desirable  to  permit 
either  party  at  any  time  to  cancel  the  fran- 
chise agreement  upon  the  payment  of  an 
appropriate  price.  Businessmen  who  are  un- 
happy with  each  other  had  best  not  be  forced 
to  fight  each  other  on  the  same  franchise 
bed  The  terms  of  any  such  divorce  of  the 
franchised  parties,  needless  to  say.  includ- 
ing what  would  constitute  a  fair  price,  must 
depend  upon  the  facts  of  the  particular 
franchise  relationship.  .   ,„  „ 

A  possible  provision  on  this  subject  in  a 
franchise  agreement  might  be  that  the 
franchisor  may,  by  appropriate  advance  note, 
cancel  the  franchise  rights  of  a  franchisee, 
without  cause,  provided  that  he  pays  to  the 
latter  the  cost  of  the  franchisee's  inventory 
including  freight  and  taxes  plus  the  fair 
value  of  the  franchisee's  business  measured 
by  the  present  worth  of  the  probable  future 
income  of  the  latter.  In  his  turn,  the  fran- 
chlsee  might  be  permitted  to  surrender  hlb 
franchUe  prior  to  the  expuratlon  of  his  fran- 
chise agreement,  but  only  in  the  event  that 
he  either  obtains  a  substitute  franchisee  ac- 
ceptable to  the  franchisor  or  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness and  covenants  not  to  reenter  a  com- 
parable business  In  the  franchised  area 
diulng  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

(25)  Obligations  on  termination:  The  pre- 
ceding discussion  has  Identified  certain  obli- 
gations which  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
parties,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  franchise 
with  or  without  cause.  Other  duties  might 
also  be  imposed  In  such  an  event. 

For  example,  to  the  extent  possible,  each 
party  might  undertake  to  return  to  the  other 
^y  proiirty  belonging  to  the  latter  which 
has  not  been  purchased  by  the  former  as 
part  of  the  termination  settlement.  In  Par- 
ticular, confidential  manuals,  promotion^ 
material  and  signs  using  the  f'anchlsed 
name  should  be  turned  back.  Again,  along 
the  lines  of  a  previous  suggestion  the  fran- 
chisee might  either  covenant  not  to  enter 
into  a  competing  business  In  the  franchised 
area  for  a  short  period  of  time,  or  agree  to 
assume  the  burden  of  demonstrating  that 
he  is  not  using  any  franchised  know-how 
should  he  engage  In  any  such  business  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time.  Above  all.  the  fran- 
chisee should  discontinue  his  use  of  the 
franchised  name. 

(26)  Resolution  of  disputes:  In  the  event 
of  any  disputes  arising  between  the  parties, 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  above  mat- 
ters each  might  undertake,  upon  the  request 
of  the  other,  to  attempt  to  agree  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  mutually  acceptable  me- 
diator who  could  try  to  bring  the  parties 
together.  In  this  role  any  such  mediator 
might  be  empowered  to  make  non-binding 
recommendations  for  resolving  the  contro- 

versv.  .  ,      f 

Any  such  disputes  which  are  Incapable  or 
resolution  by  such  mediation  however 
might,  at  the  option  of  either  party,  be  sub- 
mitted to  binding  arbitration.  Thus  It 
might  be  provided  that  any  claim  by  either 
party  should  be  settled  solely  and  exclusively 
by  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  then 
prevailing  rules  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Association.  „^     ,  „„ 

(27)  Relationship  of  parties:  The  fran- 
chise contract  should  of  course  state  that 
each  party  Is  an  independent  contractor  and 
thus  Is  neither  an  agent  nor  a  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  other.  No  one  should  hold 
himself  out  to  the  pubUc  as  being  any  such 
agent  or  representative. 

Preferably— although  thU  Is  not  usually 
the  custom— the  franchisee  might  be  re- 
quired to  feature  his  name  in  signs,  readily 
seen  by  the  public,  which  Identify  him  as  a 
franchisee  licensed  to  use  the  franchiser's 
name.  Such  precautions— U  supplemented  by 
holding  the  contractual  controls  to  a  mini- 


mum-might help  to  defeat  attempts  by 
public  or  private  persons  to  make  the  fran- 
chisor liable  for  any  actionable  shortcomings 
on  the  part  of  the  franchisee. 

(28)  MUcellaneous  other  provisions:  Other 
points  which  might  be  covered  In  the  fran- 
chise contract  are  the  places  at  which  no- 
tices should  be  given,  the  law  which  should 
govern,  the  separability  of  the  provisions  and 
the  right  of  the  franchisor  unilaterally  to 
waive  any  of  the  restraints  Imposed  by  him 
upon  the  franchisee.  There  might  also  be  a 
statment  that  all  terms  which  are  binding 
between  the  parties  have  been  incorporated 
in  writing  in  the  franchise  agreement. 


CONCLUSION 

One  word  of  caution  in  closing.  The  fran- 
chise contract  should,  as  stated  at  the  out- 
set, be  frank,  fair  and  enforceable.  The 
draftsman  of  this  document  should  not  be 
so  open-minded  In  protecting  the  fran- 
chisee, however,  that  his  brains  fall  out  in 
falling  to  safeguard  the  franchisor.  Thus  he 
should  not  fear  to  empower  the  franchisor 
to  "coerce"  and  'dominate"  the  franchisee 
If  any  such  restraint  Is  reasonably  necessary 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  using  the  licensed 
name  to  destroy  the  franchisor  or  to  defraud 
the  public.  But  any  excessive  controls,  which 
are  not  thus  reasonably  ancillary  to  the  law- 
ful main  purpose  of  franchising,  should  be 
avoided.  Our  three  guiding  principles  might 
be  supplemented  with  a  fourth:  "Too  much 
of  anything  is  bad,  except  whUkey." 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACTION  ON 
CHEMICAL  -  BACTERIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  President' s  ac- 
tion last  week  in  banning  certain  types 
of  chemical-bacteriological  warfare  by 
the  United  States  has  been  widely  hailed. 
Although  everyone  must  applaud  tne 
humanitarian  spirit  in  which  this  renun- 
ciation was  made,  one  may  legitimately 
question  whether  such  a  renunciation 
wUl  actually  contribute  to  world  security 
as  regards  chemical-biological  agents. 

The  basic  reason  for  preparing  for 
such  warfare  is  to  prevent  a  vacuum 
which  would  tempt  a  hostile  nation  to 
seek  to  fill.  A  unUateral  action  on  our 
part  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  that 
other  nations  will  follow  suit.  In  fact, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  our  re- 
nunciation wiU  doubtless  encourage  some 
nations  to  enter  a  field  that  they  feared 
to  enter.  Smaller  nations  that  cannot 
afford  nuclear  weapons  can  easUy  ac- 
quire a  chemical-bacteriological  capac- 
ity There  is  no  international  inspection 
system  which  can  detect  a  secret  buUdup 
of  such  a  capacity.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  the  nations  which  have  already 
renounced  such  activity  are  in  fact  en- 
gaged In  it  or  not. 

A  second  difficulty  is  that  such  a  uni- 
lateral renunciation  wastes  a  diplomatic 
bargaining  point  without  gaining  any  re- 
ciprocal benefits.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  disarmament  talks  at  Geneva,  yet  the 
renunciation  was  made  without  reference 
to  the  conference. 

A  third  difficulty  is  that  such  a  public 
renunciation  circumscribes  a  vulnerable 
point  in  our  defenses.  A  potential  enemy 
knows  exactly  how  we  stand  in  regard  to 
such  a  capacity.  He  can  lay  plans  to  at- 
tack us  knowing  exactiy  what  we  can  do 
in  return.  The  chief  reason  why  poison 
gas  has  not  been  used  since  World  War  I 
is  that  its  use  might  invite  retaliation. 
Treaties  and  protocols  are  just  scraps  of 
paper  when  compared  to  the  real  neces- 
sity of  restraint  imposed  by  the  nature 
of  such  weapons.  Renunciation  may  in- 

Finally,  we  never  know  when  our  re- 
search and  experience  with  these  mate- 


rials may  lead  to  significant  break- 
throughs. Many  people  have  commented 
that  bacteriological  weapons  are  too  un- 
certain in  their  effects,  and  pose  as  much 
danger  to  the  user  as  to  the  intended 
victims.  No  one  can  predict  when  scien- 
tific discoveries  wiU  take  place,  or  where. 
Just  as  nuclear  weapons  have  been  im- 
proved and  made  practical  for  tactical 
use  so  too  these  weapons  may  change 
drasticaUy  in  their  system  design.  More 
serious  yet,  the  enemy  may  make  such  a 
breakthrough,  making  it  practical  to  use 
them  against  us.  We  are  consciously  ig- 
noring real  dangers. 

Mr.  President,  all  weapons  of  war  an 
horrible.  No  one  wants  to  see  them  used, 
least  of  all  the  military  who  have  had  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  them  on  the 
battlefield.  I  fear  that  emotionalism  over 
the  use  these  weapons  may  have 
blinded  us  to  the  fact  that  unilateral  re- 
nunciation may  increase  the  chance  that 
such  weapons  will  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  the  State,  of  Columbia. 
SC  published  an  important  editorial 
on  this  topic  last  Saturday.  It  is  a  very 
thoughtful  piece,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
its  argument.  I  quote  a  few  sentences  of 
the  conclusion: 

The  lessons  of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  and 
of  Korea,  and  of  Vietnam  should  have 
brought  us  the  realization  that  strength 
alone  can  cope  with  madmen  bent  on  con- 
quest The  obvious  presence  of  such 
strength— coupled  with  an  apparent  willing- 
ness to  use  it— not  only  is  the  means  of 
winning  wars,  but  of  preventing  them. 

While  we  share  President  Nixon's  abhor- 
rence of  germ  warfare  and  his  apprehension 
that  It  might  get  out  of  hand  even  when 
there  is  no  war.  we  fear  that  his  well-meaiit 
declaration  lessens  the  credibility  of  Ameri- 
can deterrence. 


He  undoubtedly  reflected  the  American 
frame  of  mind  then  and  now.  for  thU  Is  a 
peace-loving  nation.  But  the  very  declara- 
tion of  such  a  policy  gave  our  present  and 
potenUal  enemies  a  degree  of  assurance 
against  the  likelihood  of  American  nuclear 
employment  which  they  had  not  had  before. 
Now  comeB  President  Nixon  with  another 
such  declaration,  this  one  dealing  with 
chemical,  biological,  and  bacteriological  war- 
fare. And  once  more  the  men  In  Moscow  and 
In  Peking  can  take  satisfaction  In  America's 
rejection  of  a  military  capability  which— had 
It  been  retained — would  have  added  another 
dimension  to  the  United  States'  mlUtary 
readiness. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
civilization  that  peace  should  depend  upon  a 
balance  of  terror.  Yet  in  a  world  where  ir- 
rational and  Irresponsible  men  maneuver  for 
domination  of  the  globe,  fear  alone  will  stay 
their  utter  ruthlessness.  And  whatever  les- 
sens their  fear  of  consequence  heightens  the 
Ukellhood  of  their  aggression. 

The  lessons  of  World  War  I  and  II,  and  of 
Korea,  and  of  Vietnam  should  have  brought 
us  the  realization  that  strength  alone  can 
cope  with  madmen  bent  on  conquest.  The 
obvious  presence  of  such  strength — coupled 
with  an  apparent  wllllngneBs  to  use  it — not 
only  is  the  means  of  winning  wars,  but  of 
preventing  them. 

While  we  share  President  Nixon's  abhor- 
rence of  germ  warfare  and  hU  apprehension 
that  It  might  get  out  of  hand  even  when 
there  is  no  war.  we  fear  that  his  well-meant 
declaration  lessens  the  credibility  of  Ameri- 
can deterrence. 


Mr  President,  I  as  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitied  "Well-Mean- 
ing President  Lessens  U.S.  Deterrence. 
pubUshed  in  The  State  of  November  29. 
1969.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WELL-MBANING    PKESmENT    LESSENS    U.S. 

Deterrence 
President    Nixon    has    moved    onto    high 
moral  ground  with  his  renunciation  of  bio- 
logical and  bacteriological  warfare,  but  he 
hM  exposed  another  miUtary  flank  In  doing 

SO  , 

it  is  one  thing  to  condemn  the  use  of  germ 
warfare  and  to  order  the  disposal  of  lethal 
and  potentlaUy  catastrophic  stockpiles  of 
such  weapons  currently  on  hand.  But  it  Is 
something  else  again  to  declare  to  the  world 
at  large— a  world  In  which  we  have  as  many 
enemies  as  friends— that  the  United  States 
win  never  use  such  warfare,  even  In  self-de- 
fense. 

And  It  Is  even  more  self-sacrlflclng  to  pro- 
nounce a  poUcy  under  which  this  country  will 
limit  its  research  to  defensive  measures  alone. 
The  trouble  here  Is  that  the  United  States  is 
to  be  beUeved,  In  sharp  contrast  with  Its 
Communist  adveraarleS.  Statements  such  as 
those  made  Tuesday  by  President  Nixon  are 
a  welcome  input  Into  the  thinking  of  miU- 
tary strategUts  and  tacticians  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  curtains. 

It  Is  an  axiom  of  the  prize  ring  that  a 
fighter  does  not  "telegraph"  his  punches.  It 
is  equally  Important  that  he  not  telegraph 
his  vulnerabilities.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
the  United  States  continues  to  do. 

Back  in  1962,  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  initi- 
ate a  nuclear  strike  agmlmrt  another  nation. 


THE       VIETNAM       MORATORIUM— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TYDINGS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  took  an  active  role  in  the  Viet- 
nam moratorium  activities  on  October 

15. 

Among  the  finest  addresses  made  on 
that  occasion  was  one  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydincs).  who  appeared  at  moratorium 
observances  in  Baltimore  and  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  in  Tuscaloosa. 
His  remarks,  entitied  'Vietnam:  The 
Hard  Truth."  deserve  widespread  atten- 
tion. In  particular  we  should  note  his  re- 
action to  the  assertion  that  Vietnam  has 
become  a  matter  of  pride  and  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  not  to  preside  over 
an  American  defeat.  Senator  Tyoraos 
said: 

But  I  do  not  consider  liquidating  a  costly 
mistake  which  is  s^plng  the  Nation's  spirit 
and  resources  presiding  over  a  defeat.  As 
an  American.  I  caimot  be  proud  of  a  pride 
which  bUndly  would  have  us  try  to  vindi- 
cate the  loss  of  40.000  American  lives  by 
sacrlflclng  still  thousands  more  lives.  It  is 
a  great  Nation  that  can  cast  aside  pretense 
and  admit  to  Its  mistakes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Tydings'  speech,  en- 
titied "Vietnam:  The  Hard  Truth,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  :  The  Hard  Truth 

(Speech  by  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttoimos. 
October  15.  1969) 

More  than  sU  years  ago.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy said  of  the  War  In  Vietnam  and  of 
the  Vietnamese  people:  "In  the  flnal  anal- 
ysis. It  is  their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  win  or  lose  It." 

Subsequent  events  have  borne  out  the 
simple  truth  of  that  statement.  Yet  d«plte 
the  tragic  expenditure  of  44.000  American 
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iivM  a  Quarter-of-a-mlUlon  U.S.  ca«ialtl«B. 
'ZT:io^.  than  tlOO  WUlon  in  ^e.pe«^y 
needed  resources,  we  have  Ial|««  "  *  °^ 
to  accept  this  truth  and  «"^«,P«;MJ^  ..^o- 
We  continue  to  pursue  a  dl«'«^"*L  "'U 
win  S^^end-  policy  In  Vietnam  which 
\:  ij  *..««  h««i  discarded  long  ago.  For 
f°^lt  ^w  S^c%e  NUon  poUcy  Is 
fn'Cn^iThable  In  reality  ^rom  ^  =J^ 
Kulded  Johnson  policy  of  the  past  *  POUcy 
Shlch  was  repudiated  by  the  American  peo- 
Dle  at  the  polls  nearly  a  year  ago. 
'^  we  c«ntmue  to  send  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can boys  each  year  to  die  In  defense  of  a 
^lt«J  strate^  that  we  all  know  to  be 
S^n^pt:  a  Hamburger  HIU  strategy  of  end- 
fes^^ults  on  useless  poslUons  tha^t  has 
not  worked  and  win  not  work. 

We  continue  to  lavish  men  and  muni- 
tions on  a  corrupt  mlUtary  clique  m  Saigon 
t^  of^n  more  concerned  with  plunder  and 
S^vTleges  for  Itself,  than  with  social  Justice 
and  oeace  for  Its  people. 

we  continue  to  hear  many  of  those  who 
co^strS  the  disastrous  po^c/  oftbe  P« 
Administration  serenading  the  present  Ad- 
ministration with  the  '^^^f^r^J^ZiS 
••victory  just  around  the  comer;  "»f  8»^|J' 
tiwe  *ah;hltecu  of  failure"  are  being  lis- 
tened to  "again. 

In  short,  after  five  years  of  futile  flght- 
ine  in  Vietnam,  we  continue  to  pursue  a 
no'-Jln-nfend'  course  ^^Ich  has  c»«^ly 
faUed.  However,  neither  the  Johnson  Ad- 
mlnutratlon  nor-so  ^ar-the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  been  wllUng  to  acknowl- 
edge that  failure:  neither  has  been  willing 
to  trust  m  the  courage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple: to  trust  m  their  capacity  to  accept  the 
Sard  facts  of  life  regarding  our  Involvement 

In  Vietnam.  ,  ^„„„ 

It  U  time  the  American  people  were  given 

the  full  truth.  

First  we  must  recognize  that  our  con- 
tinued mUltary  involvement  In  Vletoam  does 
not  serve  the  nation's  best  interests-Inter- 
ests which  must  be  defined  In  terms  of  the 
freedom  and  security  of  the  American  peo- 
pie 
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Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  convict  In 
Vietnam.  American  presence  In  the  Far^a^^ 
will  be  preserved.  For  that  presence  is  built 
on  the  air  and  sea  power  that  have  rendered 
the  Pacific  a  protective  American  -moat, 
not  on  our  troops  mired  In  the  swamps 
and  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  for 
power  between  Saigon  and  the  Viet  Cong 
so-called  "wars  of  naUonal  liberation  will 
continue  to  break  out  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  And.  as  we  have  discovered 
the  hard  way.  the  fate  of  each  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  popularity  and  perseverence 
of  the  competing  indigenous  forces.  We  can- 
not dictate  the  results  of  these  civil  wars  by 
landing  American  troops.  We  are  not  omnip- 
otent. ^  , 

What  will  happen  in  Vietnam  depends, 
now  as  before,  on  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. Likewise,  what  will  come  to  pass  In 
Thailand,  Burma,  or  Indonesia  wUl  »Jn  the 
last  analysis  be  determined  by  the  Thais, 
the  Burmese  and  the  Indonesians— not  by  us 
nor  by  the  tumbling  of  Imaginary  national 
dominoes. 

So  now  we  are  spilling  American  blood  and 
treasure  In  Southeast  Asia  unnecessarily, 
with  no  real  benefit  to  America's  Interests. 
ThU  may  have  onlv  been  guessed  at  five 
years  ago.  or  even  three  years  ago.  But  today 
It  Is  an  uncontestable  fact. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  sign  that  the 
present  AdmlnlstraUon  has  made  the  hard 
decision  to  extricate  us  from  this  tragic  con- 
flict. The  promise  to  withdraw  60.000  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  the 
year  Is  a  token  gesture.  For  the  484.000  re- 
maining United  States  troops  will  be  left  to 
maintain  offensive  military  operations  at 
current  levels. 


Some  have  cited  as  encouraging  the  grow- 
ine  talk  of  replacmg  American  ground  forces 
with  Vietnamese  while  retaining  American 
troops  in  supply  and  support  roles.  Make  no 
mtatsle.  Thta  "PJl."  version  of  Vletnaml^- 
tlon  of  the  war  is  no  formula  for  U.S.  extri- 
cation. Rather  it  Is  a  formula  for  keeping  a 
quariw-of-a-mlUlon  American  troops  at  a 
cost  of  •IS  blUlon  a  year  nilr«l^»h  Vietnam 
for  five  years,  ten  years,  or  indefinitely.  It  is 
designed  to  keep  us  in  Vietnam,  not  to  get 

us  out. 

More  and  more  over  the  past  two  years. 
V  3  policy  seems  dictated  by  the  Thleu-Ky 
government.  Prom  appearances,  one  would 
thmk  the  generals  in  Saigon  were  propping 
up  the  government  In  Washington  rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 

go  this  Is  the  hard  truth  of  the  matter. 
America  remains  wedded  to  a  bankrupt  Viet- 
nam policy  which  does  not  serve  Its  interests, 
and  the  Nixon  Administration  has  brought 
the  nation  no  closer  to  terminating  this  trag- 
ic venture  than  it  was  when  the  Paris  peace 
talks  opened  more  than  500  days  and  16.000 
American  deaths  ago. 

Why  then  does  the  nation  not  abandonlts 
present  coxirse  for  a  policy  of  definite,  speedy 
extrication?  Why  do  we  not  simply  begin  the 
rapid  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  our  troops? 

According  to  the  AdminUtratlon,  we  can- 
not for  a  number  of  reasons.  We  are  told  we 
stlU  have  obligations  to  the  government  in 
■  Saigon.  But  what  obligations  remain  to  be 

fulfilled?  . 

We  have  supplied  Saigon  with  military  and 
economic  aid  for  more  than  15  years.  We  have 
carried  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  for  the  past 
five  years,  suffering  more  men  killed  than  in 
Korea  and  more  wounded  than  In  World  War 
I  We  have  poured  more  than  $100  billion 
into  the  war:  $100  billion  that  was  desper- 
ately needed  to  solve  pressing  problems  here 
at  home.  And  we  have  witnessed  the  result- 
ing distortion  of  our  national  economy;  a 
runaway  Infiatlon.  a  10%  surtax,  a  critical 
balance  of  payments  problem.  We  have  given 
them  the  lives  of  44.000  valiant  American 

men.  4.i,»„ 

No.  the  American  people  have  more  than 
fulfilled  their  obligation  tc  Saigon. 

Nor  covUd  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  be  Interpreted  as  an  abandonment  of 
our  allies.  The  Saigon  government  currently 
has  more  than  a  million  well-equipped  men 
under  arms  to  stand  against  135.000  Viet  Cong 
and  90.000  North  Vietnamese  regulars.  If  It 
cannot  defend  itself  under  these  clrcimi- 
stances.  it  clearly  lacks  the  will  to  fight— a 
will  no  number  of  American  deaths  can  Im- 

We  are  told  we  cannot  set  a  timetable  for 
definite  withdrawal  because  of  what  the 
President  says  it  will  do  "to  other  nations 
confidence  In  our  reliability."  But  who  can 
believe  that  international  confidence  and  re- 
spect are  won  by  clinging  blindly  to  a  no- 
wln  no-end  policy  that  all  recognize  for  the 
failure  It  is?  Our  place  In  the  community  of 
nations  will  be  determined  by  our  power  and 
Judgment;  not  by  a  kamlkazl  Insistence  on 
trying  to  redeem  a  useless  and  impossible 

WftT. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  it  Is  a  matter  of 
pride;  that  President  Nixon  does  not  want 
to  be  the  first  to  preside  over  an  American 
defeat  But  I  do  not  consider  liquidating  a 
costiy  mistake  which  Is  sapping  the  nation's 
spirit  and  resources  presiding  over  a  defeat. 
As  an  American.  I  cannot  be  proud  of  a  pride 
which  bimdly  would  have  us  try  to  vindicate 
the  loss  of  40.000  American  lives  by  sacrificing 
still  thousands  more  lives.  It  is  a  great  na- 
tion that  can  cast  aside  pretense  and  admit 
to  Its  mistakes. 

In  short,  there  are  no  convincing  reasons 
for  not  terminating  our  protracted  involve- 
ment In  this  war. 

However,  there  Is  one  overwhelming  and 
compelling  reason  why  we  must  get  out  of 
Vietnam  and  begin  now.  We  must  get  out  of 
Vietnam  because,  as  one  Statesman  put  It,  "a 


process  of  deterioration  has  begun  In  our  so- 
ciety which  cannot  be  arrested,  much  less 
reversed,  until  we  do  get  out." 

America  must  end  its  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, or  Vietnam  may  end  America's  hopes 
for  a  better  future. 

For  the  crisis  that  has  resulted  In  this 
country  has  been,  above  all.  a  moral  crisis. 
It  Is  a  crisis  caused  by  continuing  an  unjust 
and  unnecessary  war  which  Is  so  "blatantly 
Incompatible"  with  traditional  American 
values;  a  crisis  which  Is  rending  the  moral 
fabric  of  our  society  and  turning  us  into  a 
divided  and  disillusioned  people. 

We  must  end  the  war  because  It  U  right 
to  end  It.  We  must  end  it  so  each  of  us  can 
say.  in  the  words  of  Albert  Camus, 

"I  should  like  to  be  able  to  love  my  coun- 
try and  still  love  Justice.  I  don't  want  Just 
any  greatness  for  It.  particularly  a  greatness 
born  of  blood  and  falsehood.  I  want  to  keep 
It  alive  by  keeping  Justice  aUve." 


TOWARD  MORE  ADEQUATE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY— VI 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  Congress  prepares  to  make 
major  decisions  on  improvements  to  our 
social  security  system,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  important  that  Americans  of  all 
ages  understand  the  economic  pressures 
now  burdening  most  older  Americans. 

For  tbAt  reason,  I  am  submitting  in- 
formation about  such  pressures  for  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record;  and 
today  I  will  draw  from  statements  pre- 
sented at  a  meeting  conducted  in  Hudson 
County,  N.J..  recently. 

There,  I  called  upon  elderly  residents, 
coimty,  and  municipal  officials  and  others 
to  tell  what  it  means  to  be  old  and  to 
live  on  a  limited  income  in  one  of  the  ur- 
ban centers  of  New  Jersey. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
most  pressing  concern  of  those  who  testi- 
fied. They  want  social  security  benefit 
levels  that  will  be  of  real  help  to  them  as 
they  cope  with  rising  medical  costs,  rents, 
or  property  taxes,  and  other  costs  of  liv- 
ing. In  a  county  where  the  average 
monthly  social  security  benefit  is  $94  a 
month,  the  administration  proposal  for 
an  across-the-board  increase  of  10  per- 
cent would  not  go  very  far.  We  need  far 
more  definitive  action— of  the  kind  pro- 
posed last  week  in  S.  3100. 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  the 
grassroots  testimony  received  at  meet- 
ings such  as  that  conducted  in  Hudson 
County.  The  message  that  came  through 
in  more  than  one  statement  was  most 
vividly  expressed  by  one  participant  who 
said: 

There  are  a  lot  of  poor  people  In  this  Na- 
tion and  county  who  also  have  lived  a  great 
number  of  years.  And  the  sad  truth  is  that 
many  of  those  elderly  have  become  poor  bj 
becoming  old. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
newspaper  articles,  one  from  the  Hudson 
Dispatch,  of  Union  City,  dated  October 
14  and  one  from  the  Jersey  Journal,  oi 
Jersey  City,  dated  October  13.  The  stones 
give  highlights  of  a  memorable  and  pro- 
ductive occasion.  They  are  worthy  oi 
study  as  Congress  turns  its  attention 
once  more  to  vitally  needed  social  secu- 
rity adjustments.  ..•  ,  c 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  From  the  Hudson  (N.J.)  Dispatch,  Oct.  14, 

19691 
Williams  Assails  Nixon  Bill  as  Not  Clos- 
ing TH«  Aged  Gap 

Several  hui^dred  Hudson  County  senior 
citizens  on  Saturday  attended  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  Williams  "Informal  information  ses- 
sion" on  the  economics  of  aging  at  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  School.  Jersey  City. 

Williams,  who  is  chairman  of  the  senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Is  Investlgat- 
inz  the  problems  of  the  aging,  especially 
the  economic  factors,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Previous  hearings  have  already  been  held 
in  Washington.  DC. 

In  opening  the  session.  Williams  said  that 
he  wants  the  meeting  to  serve  as  a  "clear 
call  for  action  which  wlU  finally  end  the 
worsening  retirement  Income  crlsU  that 
plagues  most  older  Americans  today. 

"And  I  want  It  to  be  a  warning,  Wil- 
liams said,  "to  younger  people,  those  now 
stUl  in  the  labor  force.  They  have  a  stake 
in  resolving  this  problem  because  their  otto 
economic  security  in  later  years  Is  now  threat- 
ened by  the  same  problems  that  face  the 

elderly  *' 

Williams  said  that  he  wouldn't  burden 
the  audience  with  statistics,  but  would  teU 
them  what  the  statistics  mean. 

PEOPLE    POOR    WHEN    OLD 

"They  mean."  he  said,  "that  people  who 
have  maintained  their  independence  all  their 
lives  find  that  they  become  poor  when  they 
become  old.  They  mean  that  too  often  those 
elderiy  must  make  the  cruel  choice;  food  on 
the  table  or  prescription  drugs  to  ward  on 
pain  or  collapse.  They  mean  that  the  fana- 
lly  home  often  becomes  too  expensive  to 
maintain,  even  though  apartments  cannot 
be  had  at  rents  within  the  reach  of  people 
on  fixed  incomes. 

•They    also    mean."    Williams    continued. 

•that  hard-pressed  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  elderly  quite  often  try  to  help  their 
parents,  sometimes  In  secret." 

Williams  assailed  the  Nixon  social  security 
bin  sent  to  congress  because  the  10  per  cent 
increase   "will   not   even   close   the  cost-ol- 

llvlnK  gap."  He  said  that  by  April  the  cost- 
of-living  vrill   have  risen   12   per  cent  over 

what  It  was  when  the  last  social  security 

increases  went  into  effect. 
The  senator  also  criticized  the  Nixon  plan 

for   falling  to  raise  minimum  benefits.  He 

said  that  he  and  a  group  of  congressmen 

are  advocating  a  15  per  cent  Increase  by  Jan.. 

1970   and  a  15  per  cent  Increase  In  January 

of  each  of  the  follovrtng  two  years:  and  that. 

over  the  same  three-year  period,  minimum 

benefit  be  raWed  from  $55  to  $103. 

calls    for    QXnCK    ACTION 

Conrad  J.  Vuocolo.  director  of  tenant  rela- 
tions for  Jersey  City  Housing  Authority,  said 
that  a  concentrated  "plan  of  action  must  be 
placed  into  effect  without  delay." 

In  emphasizing  the  problems  of  the  aging. 
Vuocolo  said  that  Jersey  City  has  a  geriatrics 
clinic  which  has  become  nothing  more  than  a 
•communications  office"  where  medical 
people  tell  the  elderly  that  they  must  see 
their  own  physicians. 

Vuocolo  said  that  recreational  fields  for  the 
•entire  senior  citizen  population  of  Jersey 
City"  receives  less  than  $2,000  a  year  appro- 
priation for  arts  and  crafts.  He  criticized  the 
state's  Office  on  Aging  for  having  a  $30,000 
budget  to  staff  two  referral  offices  which  do 
nothing.  ,  .  . 

Vuocolo  said  that  Instead  there  should  be 
created  a  program  of  "State  Aid  for  the 
Elderly"  and  that  communities  like  Jersey 
City  should  get  a  per  capita  grant  from  the 
state  "for  the  problems  of  the  elderly." 

•If  we  are  to  serve  our  elderly."  Vuocolo 
said  "who  have  Indeed  helped  make  America 
the  great  country  that  it  Is  by  raising  many 
fine  famiUes:  helped  to  build  Ite  railroads; 
send  their  sons  and  loved  ones  to  war;  paid 


taxes  for  many  years— federal  and  sUte  agen- 
cies had  better  stop  using  their  Jawbone  and 
start  using  their  backbone." 

WHKLAN    OPENS    MEETINC 

Mayor  Thomas  J.  Whelan  opened  the  meet- 
ing by  extending  the  city's  greetings. 

Dr  William  Wilkinson,  president  of  Jersey 
City  branch.  National  Assn.  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  also  spoke. 

PaneUsts  were  Mrs.  Lillian  Allen  of  Jersey 
City.  Mrs.  Christina  Borneman  of  Hoboken. 
Clint  Jaeger  of  Bayonne.  John  MacNab  of 
Kearny  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  Jersey 
City.  Mrs.  India  Edwards,  director  of  Jersey 
City  Office  on  Aging,  and  Michael  BelUy.  di- 
rector of  Hudson  County  Centre  on  Aging. 

Also  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  dliector  of  Jer- 
sey City  Meals  on  Wheels.  Inc.:  Mrs.  Virginia 
Statue,  director  of  Visiting  Homemaker  Serv- 
ice of  Hudson  county;  Walter  Leeynskl.  Jer- 
sey City  health  officer,  and  Walter  Nlcholl. 
Kearny  health  officer. 

I  Prom  the  Jersey  City  (NJ.)  Jersey  Journal. 

Oct.  13, 19691 

WiLLLAMS  Bids  United  States  Aid  Aged 


Senator  Harrison  A.  WllUams  Jr..  chairman 
of  the  VS.  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  s^d 
today  that  the  biggest  problems  facing  the 
elderly  In  Hudson  County  were  nutrition  and 
transportation.  He  added  that  both  needs 
"should  be  taken  care  of  by  federal  funds. 

sen.  Williams  made  these  remarks  after 
listening  to  testimony  of  16  Hudson  County 
residents  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
elderly  In  the  area  at  a  information  session 
on  the  Economics  of  Aging.  Saturday  after- 
noon at  Uie  Martin  Luther  King  School  m 
Jefsey  City,  where  between  300  and  400  senior 
citizens  had  gathered. 

The  testimony  was  given  by  the  directors 
of  the  various  city  and  county  organizations 
that  deal  with  the  elderiy  and  by  some  of  the 
county's  senior  citizens. 

Th-  witnesses  emphasized  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  elderly,  especially  that  of 
drug  and  medicine  bills,  food  costs  and 
transportation.  „ 

•■Our  group  Is  vitally  interested  In  health, 
said  Mrs.  Lillian  Allen,  president  of  the 
UUian  Allen  Senior  Citizens  Club.  ••We  have 
to  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  hospitals.  "To  do 
this  we  suggest  neighborhood  health  clinics 
where  retired  doctors  and  nurses  could  work 
part-time  to  keep  others  aware  of  what  their 
state  of  health  was. 

"And  we  could  save  90  per  cent  of  drug  costs 
if    we  could  buy   them   under   the   genetic 

name." 

cunt  Jaeger  of  Bayonne  continued  along 
the  lines  of  medicine  costs  by  citing  cases 
of  an  81  year  old  person  he  knew  who  received 
$658  annually  and  paid  $896  rent  leaving  the 
rest  for  medicine  and  food:  and  anothw  69- 
year-old  man  who  received  $932  annuaUy  and 
paid  the  same  amount  for  rent. 

"The  remainder  U  far  too  Uttie  to  live  on. 

he  said.  4.,.„_^ 

The  problem  of  malnutrition  was  outUned 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  director  of  Meals  on 
Wheels  m  Jersey  City.  ,.     ^   .„ 

"Malnutrition  and  loneUness  go  himd  In 
hand."  she  said.  "The  elderiy  scrimp  and  save 
to  get  a  week's  food  supply  out  of  one  meal. 
I  luiew  one  woman  who  bragged  when  she 
got  6  cups  of  tea  from  one  bag. 

"We  found  one  couple  that  were  starving 
to  death.  When  we  brought  them  food,  they 
started  tearing  into  It  like  animals.  T^o 
weeks  later,  when  our  man  brought  them 
food  he  found  that  the  food  from  the  day 
before  was  left  untouched,  and  the  husband 
trying  to  wake  the  woman  up.  She  had  been 
dead  for  two  days.  The  man  died  a  few  weeks 

later."  ^  „,  ^^- 

She  brought  out  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
elderly  will  not  buy  the  food  stamps  because 
they  feel  that  Is  accepting  charity. 

•We  have  to  work  to  keep  these  people 
from  becoming  confined."  said  Mrs.  Johnson. 


Many  of  the  witnesses  discussed  the  need 
for  lower  bus  fares. 

"We're  hoping  for  8  crosstown  bus  In  Ho- 
boken." said  Mrs.  Christina  Bo'-««"*"^-  ,^^ 
12  blocks  away  from  tiie  shopping  district^ 
So  I  go  to  Union  City  where  everything  is 

close  together."  ,-.-.-«   atv 

Conrad  Vuocolo.  director  of  Jersey  City 
Houalng  Authority  tenant  services.  proP<»®a 
a  pro^  for  the  elderiy  simiUr  to  the 
welfare  program  for  children.  _, 

"The  city  should  get  so  much  per  capita^ 
he  said,  "for  geriatiic  centers,  mlnlparks  arts 
^d  crifts  nuiterlals.  reduced  fares  and  the 
like:  It's  time  for  New  Jersey  toact  _" 

sen.  Williams  spoke  against  P««\<l«^,f'  f ; 
on's  10  per  cent  Increase  in  «>=la!f«=^"y 
saying  that  for  most  people  it  could  be  und«- 
stood  as  "five  trips  from  Hoboken  to  Jersey 
Cltv  a  month."  .   ,_ 

He  contmued:  Congress'  10  per  cent  n- 
crease  will  not  even  close  the  coBt-of-llvl^ 
^^By  next  AprU.  when  the  »"*  f  «*>" 
^MlA  p>  out  under  the  Nixon  plan,  the  cost- 
o^llvlii  wlU  be  roughly  12  per  cent  more 
?Lin  It  was  When  the  last  Social  Security 

''^^.'^NCn  Vri^^h't  raise  ml^um 
benefits  and  here  is  the  greatest  need.  A 
Selerson  now  receiving  $55  a  month 
would  r«:elve  only  $61  a  month  under  the 

Presidents  proposal.  »„„„«♦.  m  also 

•What  is  true  of  minimum  benefits  is  also 
true  of  the  Nixon  plan  for  »"»«"»"•=  f°!*- 
of-livlng  increases.  Since  most  Social  Secu- 
rity levels  are  Inadequate,  the  NUon  plan 
would  simply  perpetuate  Inadequacy^ 

He  concluded  by  saying  he  did  no*  ^°* 
to  offer  •  •  •  m  the  sky."  but  he  was  sure 
that  "the  time  has  come  for  a  really  thor- 
oughgomg  revision  of  social  security  and 
some  carts  of  Medicare,  too." 
^s  ^la  Edwards,  director  of  the  Jersey 
Cltf  office  on  aging,  agreed  wltii  the  Senator 
Sd  rtmarked  that  it  was  time  "dlP'ty  »^?. 
aging  joined  forces  for  a  better  way  of  living. 


FUNDS  FOR  JUVENILE  DELINQUEN- 
CY  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 1  I  submitted  a  statement  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
SftSe  on  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations, urging  adequate  funduw 
for  the  Juvemle  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY   SENATOR  THOMAS  J.  DO""'  ^I 
GARDINC    FISCAL    YEAR    1970    APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE   Juvenile  Delinquency   Preven- 
tion AND  Control  Act  of  1968 
Mr    ChaUman:   I  am  seriously  concerned 
with  the  way  we  are  handling  the  J"'«'^l« 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 

^^  you  know  I  have  been  Interested  In  this 
legislation  since  Its  inception.  I  Introduced 
t  m  the  Senate.  When  the  blU  was  referred 
to  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Commltt^ 
I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  which 
considered  It.  And  along  Uie  way.  befwe  a^ 
since  its  passage.  I  have  P'-oP<»e<»^8«'*f*i 
amendments  to  change  and  improve  the  pro- 

visions  of  this  Act.  _44.>. 

Today  I  am  particularly  concerned  with 

the  funding,  or  rather  the  lack  of  funding. 

for  this  law.  f-,  „ 

The  law  was  the  response  of  Congress  to  a 
continuously   increasing   delinquency  prob- 

*Tt  proposed  new  avenues  of  action  that 
would  leadto  more  effective  prevention  of 
deUnquency. 


36618 

It  proposed  community  based  treatment 
Institutions  and  other  programs  designed  to 
give  young  people  better  opportunities  to 
adjust  where  they  Uve  rather  than  In  rotting 
Jails  or  brutal  barred  Institutions. 

In  many  ways  this  law  took  an  Innovative 
trend,  a  new  direction  toward  the  prevention, 
control  and  treatment  of  delinquency. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  support  for  this 
new  approach  from  correctional  administra- 
tors and  from  others  concerned  with  delin- 
quent and  predelinquent  children  through- 
out the  nation. 

These  reactions  were  based  on  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  conventional  solutions  to  de- 
linquency had  not  worked,  had  failed  mis- 
erably, in  fact,  and  that  something  new  and 
different  should  be  tried. 

Even  when  we  passed  the  Delinquency  Act 
of  1968  I  felt  that  there  was  too  much  em- 
phasis on  new  programs  and  not  enough  sup- 
port for  the  exlsUng  systems  of  delinquency 
prevention  and  control. 

This  was  one  reason  why  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  original  Act  to  specifically 
get  our  schools  Involved  In  the  effort  to  curb 
delinquency. 

I  felt  that  the  schools  had  not  done  enough 
In  this  field  and  could  do  more  with  a  little 
addltlQiud  encouragement  and  support. 

-The  waendment  was  passed  by  both  houses 
and  became  part  of  the  law.  It  was  designed 
to  promote  educational  courses  In  schools 
that  would  teach  children  how  to  keep  from 
getting  Involved  with  crime,  delinquency  and 
drug  use. 

I  had  great  hopes  for  this  amendment  as 
I  had  for  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

But,  I  must  say  today  that  so  far  I  have 
heard  of  few  benefits  achieved  from  this  leg- 
islation. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  a 
great  many  complaints  regarding  why  little 
can  be  done  to  make  It  approach  the  hoped 
for  objectives. 

In  a  nut  shell  we  are  starving  if  not  al- 
together strangling  this  law  for  lack  of  funds. 
As  passed,  the  law  provided  25,000,000  dol- 
lars for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  amount  actually  appropriated  was  only 
5,000,000  dollars. 

The  amount  provided  In  the  law  for  fiscal 
year  1970  Is  50.000.000  dollars. 

The  actual  sum  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is 
only  16,000.000  dollars. 

I  further  understand  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  cut  back  even  this 
meager  sum  to  only  5,000,000  dollars. 

Now,  Mr.  President  I  understand  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  the  effort  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Ck>ngress  to  minimize 
spending. 

But,  I  also  know  that  allowing  only  one 
tenth  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated does  not  Just  reduce  the  programs 
by  nine  tenths. 

This  kind  of  "saving"  can  kill  the  planned 
programs  entirely. 

In  fact  this  type  of  surgery  on  a  budget 
can  lead  to  complete  wasting  of  even  the 
fraction  of  the  monies  that  are  appropriated. 
For  these  reasons  I  cannot  support  or 
Justify  these  devices  for  saving  or  economiz- 
ing. 

And  I  particularly  cannot  accept  such  an 
approach  when  we  deal  with  the  welfare  and 
well  being  of  children. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  erred  In  asking  only 
15,000.000  dollars  Instead  of  the  full  amount 
of  50,000,000  dollars  authorized  under  the 
Act. 

I  think  the  Department  should  either  get 
serious  about  implementing  this  legislation 
or  get  out  of  the  delinquency  control  field. 
I  think  the  other  body  has  erred  In  slash- 
ing the  request  of  15,000,000  dollars  down 
to  5,000,000. 

This  sum  Is  ridiculous  when  we  realize 
that  this  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  $2.00  apiece  on  the  pre- 
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ventlon,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
known  delinquents  In  this  nation. 

The  sum  is  even  more  ridiculous  when  we 
know  that  the  Justice  Department  has  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  close  to  one  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Bill. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  prevention  of  de- 
linquency and  crime  among  our  youth 
where  most  of  our  crime  problem  starts  Is 
certainly  as  important  as  aiding  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  apprehend  accomplished 
criminals.  ' 

If  we  did  not  need  a  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  we  should  have  rejected  and  de- 
feated this  legislation  outright. 

If  we  cannot  give  the  problem  of  youth 
crime  the  priority  It  deserves,  then  let  us 
repeal  the  law. 

But  we  should  not  and  must  not  tell  the 
American  public  and  the  young  people  that 
we  have  a  law  to  prevent  delinquency  when 
we  are  In  fact  taking  away  with  one  hand 
what  we  ourselves  have  given  with  the  other. 
It  Is  a  false  society  and  a  false  economy 
that  would  save  money  on  the  vital  efforts 
to  educate,  to  develop  and  to  rehabilitate 
that  nation's  youth. 

I  fear  that  we  have  all  too  often  slipped 
Into  this  type  of  nearsighted  economizing. 
And,  we  continue  to  sink  deeper. 
Mr.  President,  youth  crime  has  gone  up 
lO'v  m  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  com- 
plete statistics.  Arrests  of  young  people  for 
serious  crimes  have  gone  up  78'^o  since  1960. 
And  we  can  anticipate  that  perhaps  40% 
of  our  Juvenile  population  will  have  an 
arrest  record  in  the  next  decade. 

Among  other  aspects  of  delinquency,  drug 
abuse  alone  has  become  a  problem  of  formi- 
dable proportions.  ,  ..,  v. 
Surveys  show  that  as  many  as  SO^t  of  high 
school  students  In  some  areas  are  mari- 
huana users. 

And  we  know  that  there  Is  an  even  more 
general  process  of  alienation  that  Increas- 
ingly separates  young  people  from  the  older 
generation  and  the  general  society. 

These  are  all  reasons  that  will  require 
more  not  less  expenditures  for  delinquency 
prevention. 

They  are  reasons  that  will  force  tw  to 
reassess  the  list  of  priorities  according  to 
which  we  spend  our  money. 

Today,  I  charge  that  we  are  short  chang- 
ing our  youth  and  ourselves  If  we  allow 
any  reduction  of  funds  for  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act. 

If  we  do  not  pay  for  programs  to  prevent 
youth  crime,  we  wlU  be  forced  to  pay  for 
more  police  to  catch  more  offenders. 

We  will  pay  for  more  training  schools  and 
adult  penitentiaries.  And  we  will  pay  for 
life  long  careers  in  crime  that  could  have 
been  prevented  had  we  spent  some  money 
elsewhere. 

To  escape  greater  costs  at  a  later  time  I 
want  to  impress  upon  my  colleagues  the  need 
to  give  adequate  fimdlng  for  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act. 

I  certainly  hope  that  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  allow  at  least  the  funds  for 
this  Act  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  NOVEMBER  3 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Prof.  George  McT.  Kahin  of 
Cornell  University,  who  is  among  this 
country's  most  knowledgeable  scholars  on 
Asian  affairs,  delivered  a  point-by-point 
assessment  of  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  Vietnam  as  postulated  in  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  November  3  speech. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  ex- 
pressed some  incredulity  over  the  fact 
that  most  critics  of  this  country's  venture 
into  Vietnamese   affairs  have  not  ex- 


pressed satisfaction  with  the  reversal  of 
course  which  has  been  made;  from  the 
Johnson  policy  of  escalation  to  the  Nixon 
policy  of  Vietnamization.  In  response  it 
must  first  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the 
turn  was  begxm  prior  to  Mr.  Nixon's  elec- 
tion and  even  before  his  nomination.  The 
restrictions  in  the  bombing  announced  in 
March  of  last  year,  and  the  total  halt  in 
October,  clearly  marked  abandonment 
of  the  discredited  policy  which  had  been 
followed  before. 

But  of  more  significance  than  this  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  policy  which 
President  Nixon  has  announced.  It  is  not, 
as  suggested  in  the  November  3  ad- 
dress, a  plan  for  peace.  It  is,  instead,  a 
plan  for  the  indefinite  presence  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  that  the 
rate  of  our  withdrawal  will  depend  upon 
the  rate  at  which  Saigon's  forces  are 
able  to  take  over  the  burden  of  fighting 
from  our  troops.  In  response,  Professor 
Kahin  pointed  out  that — 

If  we  really  Intend  to  shift  responsibility 
from  American  to  Saigon  forces,  we  are  cer- 
tain to  discover  what  our  own  army  officers 
have  known  for  a  long  time,  that  modern 
military  equipment  Is  no  substitute  for  the 
will  to  fight  and  a  Vietnamese  regime  worth 
fighting  for.  With  the  desertion  rate  of  Sai- 
gon's military  forces  still  running  between 
20  and  25  percent  per  year  It  Is  senseless  to 
assume  that  somehow  miraculously  the  at- 
titude of  Its  reluctant  soldiers  Is  going  to 
change. 

Professor  Kahin  has  also  raised  help- 
ful insights  into  the  basis  for  predictions 
that  a  "blood  bath"  would  follow  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  noting  the 
President's  recollection  that  following 
their  takeover  in  the  north  15  years  ago 
the  Communists  murdered  more  than 
50,000  people  and  thousands  more  died 
in  slave  labor  camps.  Says  Professor 
Kahin: 

This  Is  an  unconscionable  misrepresenta- 
tion likely  to  deter  Americans  from  moving 
towards  a  compromise  settlement.  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  records  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  he  would  know  that  during  the 
entire  three  year  period  following  the  armis- 
tice, they  Indicate  allegations  of  only  55  in- 
cidents of  political  reprisal.  .  .  .  During  the 
same  period  the  IntemaUonal  Control  Com- 
mission cited  allegations  involving  a  total 
of  1,404  Incidents  of  political  reprisal  in  the 
South  involving  murder,  arrest,  confiscation 
of  property  and  In  some  cases  massacres  of 
several  families  or  whole  villages. 

Moreover,  he  notes  that  the  violence 
that  did  occur  in  the  north  more  than 
2  years  after  the  Geneva  armistice  did 
not  involve  reprisals  against  Vietnamese 
who  had  previously  supported  the  French 
against  the  Vietminh. 

He  also  said: 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  war 
that  had  ended  two  years  before.  This  vio- 
lence m  the  North,  In  which  the  historian 
Joseph  Buttlnger  estimates  that  10-15 
thousand  were  killed,  was  the  consequence 
of  a  clumsy  and  unrealistic  attempt  to  Im- 
pose a  Chinese  communist  model  of  agrar- 
ian reorganization  ...  As  a  consequence, 
these  agrarian  policies  were  discredited  and 
dropped  and  Hanoi's  minister  of  agricul- 
ture sacked. 

Certainly  none  of  us  can  condone  or 
excuse  these  activities  on  either  side.  But 
if  they  are  to  be  used  as  reasons  for  con- 
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tinuing  the  loss  of  American  Uves  in 
Vietnam  then  we  had  best  understand 
how  and  why  they  occurred.  A  rational 
analysis  simply  does  not  support  the 
President's  predictions. 

Mr.  President,  these  points  are  of  crit- 
ical importance  in  connection  with  our 
efforts  to  understand  the  outlook  in 
Vietnam.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Professor  Kahin's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  NOVEM- 
BER 3  Address 
(By  George  McT.  Kahin) 
On  November  3  the  President  undertook 
to  tell  us  m  which  direction  he  would  move 
in  Vietnam.  This  was  a  speech  addressed 
orlmarlly  to  securing  public  support  in  this 
country  and  not  to  a  solution  In  Vietnam. 
He  began  by  telling  us  that  one  of  tha  rea- 
sons for  the  deep  division  in  this  nation 
about  Vietnam  Is  that  many  Americans  have 
lost  confidence  In  what  their  government  has 
told  them  about  our  policy.  They  cannot 
and  should  not,  he  said,*  be  asked  to  support 
a  policy  involving  war  and  peace  unless  they 
know  the  truth  about  that  policy.  If  this 
was  hU  major  concern,  his  speech  was  clearly 
a  failure,  for  it  served  to  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  misunderstanding.  Indeed, 
he  has  embraced  the  same  historical  myths 
that  served  to  rationalize  his  predecessor's 
policies  and  has  In  fact  added  a  number  of 

Let  us  then  turn  to  his  speech:  beginning 
with  what  he  describes  as  the  fundamental 
issue:  why  and  how  did  the  U.S.  become  In- 
volved in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place?  He 
immediately  answers  his  question  with  the 
statement:  "Fifteen  years  ago  North  Viet- 
nam, with  the  logistical  support  of  Commu- 
nist China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  launched 
a  campaign  to  Impose  a  Communist  govern- 
ment on  South  Vietnam  by  Instigating  and 
supporting  a  revolution."  Fifteen  years  ago 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  government  was  In  fact  in 
the  process  of  withdrawing  Its  troops  from 
the  south  m  accordance  with  Geneva  and 
not  instigating  p  revolution  there.  Ho  Cm 
Mlnh's  government  confidently  expected  to 
win  the  elections  two  years  later  promised 
under  Geneva  and  had  no  reason  to  Inter- 
vene What  It  did  not  expect  was  that  as 
soon  as  It  had  wlthdravm  'ts  troops,  we 
would,  contrary  to  the  Geneva  agreements, 
begin  direct  intervention  In  the  southern 
half  of  the  Vietnamese  nation. 

In  fact  fifteen  years  ago  in  1954,  American 
intervention  was  not  new.  We  had  already 
been  intervening  heavily  by  four  years  of 
unstinting  support  to  the  French.  Then, 
after  failing  in  this  effort  and  acquiescing  In 
a  Geneva  settlement  which  we  did  not  sign 
but  promised  not  to  overtiu-n,  we  prepared 
to  Intervene  more  directly  by  building  up  a 
separate  state  in  the  South.  Even  so,  Hanoi 
did  not  in  fact  begin  to  Intervene  In  the 
South  until  some  five  years  later  when  heavy 
repression  by  this  American  supported 
southern  regime  drove  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese—noncommunlst  as  well  as  procom- 
munlst — Into  rebellion. 

A  precipitate  withdrawal  now  by  the 
United  States,  President  Nixon  continues, 
would  inevitably  allow  the  communists  to 
repeat  the  massacres  which  he  charges  fol- 
lowed their  takeover  In  the  North  fifteen 
years  ago— when,  he  alleges,  they  "murdered 
more  than  50,000  people  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  died  in  slave  labor  camps. " 
This  is  an  unconscionable  misrepresentation 
likely  to  deter  Americans  from  moving 
towards  a  compromise  settlement.  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
at  the  records  of  the  International  Control 


Commission  he  would  know  that  during  the 
entire  three  year  period  following  the  armi- 
stice, they  Indicate  allegations  of  only  55  in- 
cidents of  political  reprisal— whether  murder, 
arrest,  or  confiscation  of  property — made  by 
the  French  and  Diem  against  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
regime.  During  the  same  period,  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  cited  allega- 
tions involving  a  total  of  1.404  incidents  of 
political  reprisal  In  the  South  involving  mur- 
der, arrest,  confiscation  of  property  and  in 
some  cases  massacres  of  several  families  or 
whole  villages. 

The  significant  violence  that  did  occur  in 
the  North  more  than  two  years  after  the 
Geneva  armistice  did  not  Involve  reprisals 
against  Vietnamese  who  had  previously  sup- 
ported the  French  against  the  Vietminh.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  war  that 
had  ended  two  years  before.  This  violence  In 
the  North  In  which  the  historian  Joseph 
Buttlnger  estimates  that  10-15  thousand 
were  killed,  was  the  consequence  of  a  clumsy 
and  unrealistic  attempt  to  Impose  a  Chinese 
communist  model  of  agrarian  reorganiza- 
tion. Peasant  resentment  against  the  govern- 
ments  program  In  at  least  one  province  ended 
in  a  rebellion  that  troops  were  required  to 
suppress.  As  a  consequence,  these  agrarian 
policies  were  discredited  and  dropj)ed  and 
Hanoi's  minister  of  agriculture  sacked. 

President  Nixon  then  turns  to  reports  of 
atrocities  during   the  Tet  offensive  at  Hue. 
During  the  terribly  Intense  fighting  at  Hue 
there  certainly  were  atrocities — perpetrated 
by  both  sides— though  the  number  quoted 
by  the  President  Is  much  higher  than  any 
previous  estimate.    (One  also  wonders  why 
in  his  text  the  President  nearly  doubled  the 
figure  for  Catholic  refugees  from  the  North 
with   which    previous    administrations   were 
content.)   It  Is  disturbing  to  see  him  equate 
the  situation  of  battlefield  reprisals  against 
civilians   that  existed  at  Hue  with   a  post- 
armlstlce  situation  which  would  obtain  after 
a  settlement  between  us  and  our  adversaries. 
In    heat-of-battle    conditions    both    sides 
have  in  the  past,  and  probably  will  In  the 
future,  carry  out  reprisals  against  those  who 
have    been    identified    as    working    for    the 
enemy,  particularly  If  they  occupy  positions 
In  intelligence,  the  police,  or  are  believed  to 
be  informers.  So  long  as  the  battle  In  ques- 
tion is  simply  one  episode  In  a  series  which 
Is  destined  to  go  on,  both  sides  are  likely 
to  take  punitive  measures  that  will  ensure 
that  in  the  next  round  of  battle  they  will 
not  be  disadvantaged  by  the  work  of  such 
enemy  civilians.  This  kind  of  reprisal  will 
probably  continue  In  conjunction  with  the 
fighting  until  an  armistice  Is  achieved,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  central  ques- 
tion as  to  prospects  of  political  reprisal  after 
such  an  armistice,  which  Is  what  we  will  be 
concerned  vrtth  in  working  for  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Now  what  of  the  President's  view  of  the 
present?  This  Is,  I  am  afraid,  as  unbalanced 
and  inaccurate  as  his  view  of  the  past.  It  Is 
an  amazing  example  of  double-think  to  find 
that  nowhere,  not  once  In  his  speech,  does 
he  make  mention  of  the  major  adversary 
which  both  we  and  Saigon  face  In  Vietnam, 
the  National  Uberatlon  Front.  By  reading 
his  speech  one  would  assume  that  there  are 
only  three  parties  to  the  conflict:  ourselves, 
Saigon  and  Hanoi.  He  Is  so  rigorous  In  his 
insistence  upon  avoiding  any  reference  to 
the  NUP  that  In  reading  from  hU  own  letter 
of  July  15  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  he  even  excises 
his  own  mention  of  the  NLF  and  Its  10  points. 
Why?  I  certainly  don't  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's reasoning,  but  the  consequence  Is  to 
lay  before  the  American  pubUc  a  picture  of  a 
situation  in  Vietnam  which  Is  grotesquely 
artificial. 

Thus,  as  with  President  Johnson  In  1965, 
there  Is  presented  for  Americans  a  simpllsUc 
diagram  of  a  battle  between  two  states.  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  He  avoids  the  central 
fact  that  the  problem  confronting  us  Is  a 


revolution  In  the  South  wherein  Saigon  has  a 
local  adversary  which  commands  wide  popu- 
lar support  and  Is  militarily  capable  of  de- 
feating Saigon's  armies  on  its  own  if  Amer- 
ican and  North  Vietnamese  troops  were  with- 
drawn. Hanoi  at  least  knows  that  It  cannot 
negotiate  over  the  NLJ"s  head,  and  as  we 
know  from  the  past,  no  amount  of  American 
bombing  could  induce  It  to  do  so.  If  our 
President  is  serious  about  negotiations.  It  Is 
unrealistic  to  bypass  the  NUP  and  pretend 
It  does  not  exist. 

The  President  then  asks  who  Is  at  fault 
for  the  lack  of  progress  In  negotiations,  an- 
swering categorically  that  It  Is  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  not  the 
South  Vietnamese  government.  The  obstacle, 
he  says.  Is  "the  other  side's  absolute  refusal 
to  show  the  least  vrtlllngness  to  Join  us  in 
seeking  a  Just  peace." 

Let  me  first  observe  that  it  Is  dlfllcult  to 
read  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  conclude 
with  Nixon  that  Ho  "flatly  rejected"  his  in- 
itiative. Ho's  letter  constitutes  no  such  re- 
jection, and  m  emphasizing  the  NLP's  10 
point  program,  which  Nixon  In  his  own  letter 
had  stated  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to  discuss. 
Ho  was  referring  to  matters  which  it  Is  very 
much  to  our  Interest  to  discuss  If  we  are 
serious  and  realistic  about  reaching  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

If  the  enemy  has  refused  to  show  the  least 
willingness  to  Join  us  in  seeking  a  Just  peace, 
it  Is  Incomprehensible  why  the  President 
later  on  In  his  speech  In  referring  to  what 
he  describes  as  "significant  developments 
which  have  occurred  since  this  administra- 
tion took  ofHce"  points  out  that  enemy  In- 
filtration dtirlng  the  last  three  months  Is 
less  than  20 '"f  of  what  It  was  over  the  similar 
period  last  year,"  and  that  American  casvial- 
tles  "have  declined  during  the  last  two 
months  to  the  lowest  point  In  three  years." 
If  the  President  acknowledges  this,  but  Is 
unwilling  to  Interpret  these  actions  as  show- 
ing "the  least  willingness"  of  the  enemy  "to 
Join  us  In  seeking  a  Just  peace",  an  enemy 
decision  to  step  up  military  activity  follow- 
ing the  President's  speech  would  not  seem 
Illogical.  This  Is  particularly  serious  In 
view  of  his  statement  that  one  of  the  factors 
which  win  govern  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  will  be  "the  level  of  enemy 
activity." 

Let  me  turn  to  another  condition  which 
the  President  says  will  determine  our  sched- 
ule of  troop  withdrawal— namely,  the  rate  of 
Vietnamization — the  rate  at  which  Saigon's 
forces  take  over  the  burden  of  fighting  from 
our  troops.  If  we  really  Intend  to  shift  re- 
sponslblUty  from  American  to  Saigon  forces, 
we  are  certain  to  discover  what  ovir  own  army 
officers  have  known  for  a  long  time,  that 
modern  military  equipment  Is  no  substitute 
for  the  will  to  fight  and  a  Vietnamese  regime 
worth  fighting  for.  With  the  desertion  rate 
of  Saigon's  military  forces  still  running  be- 
tween 20  and  25%  per  year  It  Is  senseless 
to  assume  that  somehow  miraculously  the 
attitude  of  its  reluctant  soldiers  is  going  to 
change.  And  here  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
Senator  McGovern  that  to  turn  "the  war 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  army  onJy  If 
we  are  certain  that  It  Is  able  to  carry  the 
load  ...  Is  the  same  as  proposing  that  we 
stay  in  Vietnam  Indefinitely." 

And  that,  I  am  afraid,  U  apparently  what 
this  Administration  proposes  to  do,— assum- 
ing somehow  that  It  can  manage  to  have  It 
both  ways— withdrawing  enough  American 
troops  to  placate  public  opinion  In  this 
country,  but  leaving  enough  behind 
(presumably  some  200,000)  to  provide  the 
necessary  shield  to  protect  at  least  Saigon 
and  Its  immediate  hinterland  untU  our 
Presidential  campaign  of  1972. 

Thereby,  the  AdmlnUtratlon  apparently 
hopes  to  follow  what  It  believes  Is  a  middle 
course  which  will  cut  the  ground  from  be- 
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neath  both  the  opponents  of  the  war  and 
from  the  Walladtes  and  potential  Wallacltes 
who  would  be  quick  to  accuse  It  of  surren 
derlng  Asian  territory  to  communist  control 
II  the  NLP  came  to  power.  A  President  who 
nrst  sat  in  the  White  House  In  1953  with  an 
administration  that  had  used  the  loes  of 
China  Issue  as  a  means  to  win  the  election, 
can  be  presumably  expected  to  remain  sen- 
sitive to  such  an  attack  from  the  right. 

But  m  the  position   he  has  now  taken 
President  NUon  has  really  lost  the  power  of 
initiative.  By  tying  himself  so  closely  to  Sal- 
Kon  and  so  uncritically  embracing  General 
Thleu-8  position,  he  has  robbed  himself  of 
almost  all  possibility  of  finding  any  common 
ground  with  our  enemy— and  without  some 
common  ground  you  simply  cannot  have  a 
negotiated  settlement.  He  has  In  fact  made 
himself  and  the  lives  of  Americans  a  prisoner 
of  decision  made  In  Saigon  and  Hanpl.  In 
addition  to  being  conditional  upon  the  grow- 
ing strength  and  self-sufficiency  of  Saigon  s 
army,  our  willingness  to  withdraw  U  made 
dependent  upon  the  Utopian  expectation  that 
the  NLF  and  Hanoi  will  meekly  resign  them- 
selves to  a  major  reduction  In  military  ac- 
tivity—a reduction  sufficient  not  only  to  keep 
American  casualties  low  but  also  sufficient 
to  8U«»irtn  the  myth  that  the  Saigon  mili- 
tary     twees      are      increasingly      effective, 
and    that    Nixon's    poUcy    of    Vletnamlza- 
tlon  Is  really  working.  In  effect,  then,  we  will 
not  withdraw,  until  our  enemy  cooperates 
with  us  to  save  our  face  by  maintaining  the 
credibility  of  Saigon's  military   forces   and 
permitting  the  Thleu  government  to  remain 
In  power. 

There  U  nothing,  then.  In  the  President  s 
speech  which  eases  the  way  for  negotiations 
at  Paris.  His  plan  U  not  addressed  to  the 
NFL  or  Hanoi,  but  to  the  American  public, 
and  It  centers  about  the  major  objective  of 
strengthening  and  sustaining  General  Trleu's 
government.  He  has  altered  President  John- 
son's tactics,  but  he  has  embraced  both  his 
premises  and  his  objectives.  To  buy  himself 
a  little  time  In  managing  the  American  pub- 
Uc.  he  has  been  as  guilty  as  his  predecessor 
m  denying  It  the  truth. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  tragedy,  I  think. 
Is  that  In  order  to  head  off  the  pressure  of 
anti-war  sentiment  he  has  resorted  to  seiz- 
ing the  national  flag  and  waiving  it  defiantly 
at  those  who  oppose  him.  He  has  taken  the 
tragic  decision  to  shift  the  debate  from  con- 
sideration of  the  actual  factual  conditions 
that  govern  the  present  and  future  In  Viet- 
nam to  a  justlficaUon  In  terms  of  patriotism 
and  what  he  alleges  is  our  national  honor. 
Once  he  tells  Americans  that  their  national 
honor  Is  dependent  upon  maintaining  a  posi- 
tion which  excludes  the  compromise  ulti- 
mately necessary  to  end  the  fighting — then 
movement  towards  peace  cannot  be  made 
without  appearing  to  repudiate  the  very 
oatrlotlsm  which  he  has  called  upon  to 
Justify  his  bankrupt  policy.  Once  a  President 
resorts  to  flag-waiving  In  order  to  silence 
reasoned  argument  he  reduces  his  own  ability 
to  move  back  to  the  course  of  reason. 


tity  of  pollutants  has  increased,  and  as 
we  belatedly  have  begun  to  learn  and 
understand  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  contamination  of  our  waters,  the 
land  itself .  and  the  air. 

Now  we  are  learning  that  even  the 
ocean,  once  thought  to  have  a  limitless 
capacity  to  absorb  the  wastes  and  refuse 
of  civilization,  can  also  be  polluted. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  report  on  the  alarm- 
ing extent  of  oU  pollution  of  ocean  wa- 
ters. The  article  Indicates  that  this  pol- 
lution is  the  result  not  primarily  of  the 
large  oil  spills  that  attract  public  atten- 
tion, but  of  innumerable  smaller  spills, 
both  accidental  and  intentional. 

The  article  also  indicates  the  extreme 
difficulty  encountered  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  its  efforts  to  control  these 
damaging  spills  in  our  coastaVwaters. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  comlhg  years, 
ever-incresising  quantities  of  petroleimi 
will  be  transported  in  giant  tankers,  and 
an  increasing  percentage  of  world  oil 
production  will  be  drawn  from  offshore 
wells  beneath  the  ocean.  The  danger  of 
pollution  from  these  activities  is  clearly 
a  problem  that  requires  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  No- 
vember 26  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TaOTTBLXD    WaTKES:     POLLUnOK    OF    THE    SEAS. 

Beaches  bt  On,  Poses  Major  Global 
Problem — IiIasine  Life  and  Recreation 
Suffer;  PooLmc  Is  Caused  bt  Tankers. 
Wells.  Plants — Industry  Presses  Re- 
search 

(By  Glynn  Mapes) 
Not  long  ago  oceanographers  aboard  the 
research  vessel  Chain  were  collecting  surface 
samples  from  a  lonely  expanse  of  the  At- 
lantic south  of  Bermuda  known  as  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea.  They  had  planned  to  study  marine 
life  inhabiting  the  great  quantities  of  drift- 
ing seaweed  found  in  the  area. 

Instead,  the  scientists  made  a  disturbing 
discovery.  Their  nets  quickly  became  fouled 
with  oil  and  tar— thick  sticky  globs  up  to 
three  inches  In  diameter.  Day  after  day  along 
a  630-mlle  stretch  they  cleaned  the  nets 
with  solvent  only  to  see  them  gum  up  again 
a  few  hours  later.  Finally,  they  abandoned 
the  project  In  disgust  because  they  were 
picking  up  three  times  as  much  oU  as  sea- 
It  wasn't  an  isolated  mcldent.  "Just  in 
the  past  few  years  we're  finding  we  can't 
sail  anywhere  In  the  AtlanUc — even  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  land — without  finding  oil," 
says  Howard  Sanders,  senior  scientist  at  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution,  which 
operates  the  Chain. 


Ships  that  routinely  discharge  oil  wastes 
at  sea  are  the  biggest  offenders,  pollution 
control  experts  agree.  Tankers,  for  example, 
wash  out  their  cargo  tanks  with  salt  water 
after  each  load.  Not  Infrequently,  the  wash- 
ings—along with  a  heavy  residue  of  oil- 
are  dumped  into  the  ocean.  Moreover,  pas- 
senger liners  and  freighters  often  fill  their 
empty  fuel  tanks  with  water  for  ballasting 
purposes.  This  highly  contaminated  mixture 
is  always  pumped  overboard  before  the  ships 
enter  port  to  refuel.  And  vessels  of  all  types 
normally  discharge  oily  bilge  sludges  over  the 
side. 

Other  major  soxirces  of  unwanted  oil  In- 
clude spills  from  manufacturing  plants,  re- 
fineries and  oil  terminals.  In  Boston  Harbor 
alone  a  splU  of  several  tons  of  oil  can  be 
expected  every  three  weeks,  according  to  of- 
ficials of  the  Massachusetts  DlvUlon  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Seepage  from  offshore  drill- 
ing rigs  and  spills  from  wrecks  of  oil  barges 
and  tankers  also  add  to  pollution  levels. 

A    DAT-TO-DAT    PROBLEM 


POLLUTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  nation, 
we  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
both  the  extent  and  the  dangers  of  in- 
creasing pollution  of  our  environment. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  our 
concern  over  pollution  was  limited  to 
some  very  apparent  problems — pri- 
marily the  pollution  of  rivers  and  lakes 
to  the  extent  that  they  became  ob- 
noxious to  humans. 

The  extent  of  the  environmental  pol- 
lution problem  has  increased  dramati- 
cally in  recent  years,  as  the  sheer  quan- 


THBEAT    TO    MARINE    LIFE 

As  the  vessel's  imhappy  voyage  suggests, 
world-wide  oil  poUuUon — even  diluted  by 
the  ocean's  vastness — Is  nearlng  crisis  pro- 
portions. Beach-goers  in  such  widely  scat- 
tered spots  as  the  New  Jersey  shore.  Ber- 
muda, the  Riviera  and  the  Red  Sea  complain 
of  gooey  black  lumps  of  jelUed  oil  that  fre- 
quently wash  up  on  shore.  Floating  oil  spills, 
almost  always  of  unknown  origin  each  year 
kill  many  thousands  of  seablrds  In  North  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean  waters,  accordmg 
to  surveys  by  conservationists.  Indeed,  sci- 
entists believe  the  growing  quantity  of  oil 
dumped  Into  the  sea  Is  threatening  marine 
life  of  all  sorts — and  perhaps  man  as  well. 
The  oil  Industry  Itself  is  exhibiting  mounting 
concern. 
Where's  all  the  oU  coming  from? 


In  recent  years,  a  few  widely  publicized 
disasters— like  the  grounding  of  the  super- 
tanker Torrey  Canyon  off  Britain  and  the 
blowout  of  a  well  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel—have focused  public  attention  on  oil 
spills.  Yet.  damaging  as  these  occasional 
catastrophes  can  be.  they're  only  one  part  of 
a  far  larger  problem,  the  experts  say. 

"It's  the  day-to-day  stuff  that's  killing 
us— the  chronic  oil  pollution  that  nobody 
r«ads  about  In  the  headlines."  says  Ueuten- 
ant  Commander  Paul  Sova.  a  Coast  Guard 
law  enforcement  officer  In  New  York.  Adds  a 
biologist  for  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice- "A  great  deal  of  oil  Is  washing  ashore  all 
along  our  coasts.  What's  Its  cumulative  effect 
on  ovir  environment?  That's  what  we  ought 
to  start  worrying  about." 

Statistics  on  oil  pollution  are  scarce.  The 
Coast  Guard  lists  714  major  oil  spills  In  US. 
coastal  waters  last  year,  up  from  371  in  1966. 
No  one  counts  spills  on  a  world-wide  basis: 

Things  are  expected  to  get  worse.  On  one 
hand,  world-wide  offshore  petroleum  produc- 
tion Is  expanding  at  a  rate  of  10%  a  year— 
and  presvunably  the  Inevitable  minor  spills 
and  seepages  will  grow  correspondingly.  So 
far  major  blowouts  have  been  rare.  But  a 
Presidential  panel  set  up  a^^'  t^f^^anta 
Barbara  disaster  recently  warned  that  by  1980 
the  U.S.  can  expect  a  major  pollution  Inci- 
dent from  offshore  wells  every  year. 

SUPERTANKERS   PROLIFERATE 

Ocean  shipments  of  oil  are  also  climbing 
rapidly.  Capacity  of  the  world's  tanker  fleet 
hM  doubled  since  1960  and  Is  continuing  to 
grow  Many  of  the  new  vessels  are  super- 
tankers These  behemoths,  with  capacities  ol 
100  000  tons  or  more,  will  be  hauling  half  ol 
aU  marine  shipments  of  oil  by  1975.  It's  esti- 
mated. (The  biggest  supertanker  aflc«t 
today  carries  312.000  tons;  by  comparison,  the 
Torrey  Canyon's  capacity  was  117,000  tons.i 

What's  more,  the  Imminent  tapping  of  the 
vast  North  Slope  oil  fields  In  Alaska  Is  adding 
(treatiy  to  pollution  fears,  especially  among 
^nservationUts.  Tankers  will  likely  be  haul- 
ing oil  through  treacherous  Icebound  waters. 
Even  small  spills  during  transport  or  drilling 
operations  would  be  especially  damaging  to 
the  fragile  Arctic  environment,  since  oil 
tends  to  persist  far  longer  In  cold  waters  than 

in  warm.  .    .„ 

Talk  of  growing  oil  pollution  Is  most  un- 
settUng  to  Kenneth  Battles,  co-owner  of  the 
Sea  Crest  Hotel,  a  resort  In  Falmouth.  Mass., 
on  Cape  Cod.  He  has  already  had  his  fill  of 
the  stuff.  ^.  . 

Sticky  black  globs  of  oil  washed  up  on  the 
Sea  Crest's  beach  three  separate  times  m 
August  alone.  Mr.  Batties  says.  Disgruntled 
gu^ts  had  to  clean  their  feet  vrtth  kerosene- 
and  some  cut  their  visits  short.  "We're  sure 
the  oil  came  from  ships  heading  Into  Boston. 
but  there's  no  way  we  can  prove  It."  he  says. 


Topping  off  Falmouth's  summer,  a  barge 
ran  aground  on  a  nearby  shoal  In  mid-Sep- 
tember, spewing  dlesel  oil  over  the  town  s 
shoreline.  The  spill  took  a  month  to  clean 
UP  (the  Sea  Crest  used  bulldozers  to  remove 
oil  from  Its  beac"h) .  and  for  several  da^  Fal- 
mouth smelled  like  a  refinery.  Mr.  Battles 
says.  The  cape  should  be  a  refuge  for  the 
DolluUon  problems  of  the  city."  he  adds 
angrily.  "Why  drive  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  find  the  same  damn  thing  here? 

The  Falmouth  spill  also  caused  ext«"J^ 
mortality  In  some  24  species  of  fish  and  killed 
large  numbers  of  crabs,  lobsters  and  scallop*, 
according    to   scientists   who   surveyed    the 

scene.  , 

But  more  disturbing  were  the  subtle  ef- 
fects on  the  creatures  that  survived  the  spill. 
Weeks  later  divers  from  the  Woods  Hole  labo- 
ratory found  fish  and  crabs  whose  natural 
instincts  were  strangely  altered.  Flounder 
that  appeared  outwardly  healthy  allowed 
themselves  to  be  handled  by  the  swimmers; 
ordinarily  they  would  have  scooted  away. 
Normally  skittish  fiddler  crabs  also  seemed 
to  have  lost  their  escape  reaction;  most 
boldly  held  their  ground  as  the  divers  ap- 
proached. 

Max  Blumer,  a  noted  organic  chemist  at 
Woods  Hole,  observes  that  many  marine  ani- 
mals produce  ilflnute  quantities  of  chemicals 
that  perform  functions  essential  to  main- 
taining the  cycle  of  life.  These  chemicals  act 
as  attractants  during  the  mating  process. 
They  also  aid  predators  in  locating  their  prey 
and.  conversely,  give  warning  to  potential 
vlotlms  that  they're  being  stalked  by  preda- 
tors Oil— whether  from  a  single  big  spill  or 
a  buildup  of  repeated  small  doses— may  weU 
upset  these  vital,  chemically  triggered  proc- 
esses Mr.  Blumer  theorizes,  and  thus  could 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  survival  of 
many  species,  including  those  that  are  com- 
mercially Important. 

Ant   PATROLS 


Dumping  of  oil  In  the  sea  may  also  be 
creating  a  new  risk  of  cancer  In  man.  Some 
crude  oils  contain  comrounds  that  tend  to 
produce  cancer  in  animals.  (Researchers,  for 
example,  have  already  found  a  high  inci- 
dence of  cancerous  tissue  In  certain  types  of 
fish  taken  from  the  oily  waters  of  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  )  Pish  and  shellfish  that  are  eaten 
by  man  can  Ingest  these  oils.  Hence.  Mr. 
Blumer  and  other  scientists  speculate  that 
chronic  oil  pollution  may  be  leading  to  ac- 
cumulation of  cancer-causing  agents  in 
human  food. 

Three  years  ago.  alarmed  over  the  growing 
amount  of  oil  In  coastal  waters,  the  Coast 
Guard  began  a  regular  schedule  of  flights  by 
heUcopter  and  airplanes  to  search  out  oil 
slicks  and  report  polluters.  Pilots  logged  2.000 
hours  m  such  patrols  last  year.  The  Coast 
Guard  l»s  jurisdiction  over  all  veasels  within 
the  three-mile  limit  and  some  limited  powers 
beyond  that. 

One  problem  faced  by  the  patrols  Is  that 
ships  that  deliberately  discharge  oil  of  ten  do 
so  at  night  or  during  periods  of  low  visibility 
to  avoid  detection.  To  combat  this,  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  developing  an  electronic  sensing 
device  that  will  aid  pilots  In  spotting  oil 
slicks  even  In  pitch  darkness.  "  "»«  «"^'f. 'f 
trailing  behind  a  vessel,  presumably  the  pilot 
could  Identify  the  ship  and  lodge  charges 
against  the  owner  or  master. 

Yet  even  In  broad  daylight.  oU  surveillance 
patrols  aren't  a  cure-all-as  U  mdlcated  by 
a  recent  Coast  Guard  helicopter  flight  over 
New  York  Harbor.  During  this  90-mlnute 
patrol,  the  pilot.  Lt.  ( JG)  Ray  Wlrth.  and  a 
reporter  who  occupied  tiie  co-paots  seat 
easily  spotted  six  different  oil  slick*  drifting 
ralnbow-hued  In  Uie  bright  sunlight.  But. 
as  It  turned  out.  none  of  the  sources  of  the 
pollution  could  be  positively  Identified. 

FBUSTRATDJO  DUTT 

In  fact.  Lt.  Wlrth  didn't  even  report  four 
of  the  slicks.  To  have  done  so  would  have 


been  polntiees  since  they  were  flof*ln8  '" 
from  any  conceivable  source.  (Had  the  sUcka 
been  large  enough  to  require  cleanup,  he 
would  have  radioed  word  to  his  home  basej 

The  two  spills  he  did  report  were  located 
near  possible  sources.  One  was  floating 
alongside  a  Llbertan-flag  tanker  moored  at 
Bayonne.  N.J.  The  other  was  located  near  a 
Lever  Brothers  Co.  plant  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  River.  (A  Lever  Brothers  spokes- 
man said  later  that  the  plant,  which  makes 
detergents,  soaps  and  Spry  shortening,  has 
occasionally  had  trouble  with  oil  leaks  but 
that  there  was  no  record  of  a  spill  that  day. 
He  theorized  that  the  oil  may  have  drtfiea 
downstream  from  some  other  source.) 

However,  by  the  time  Coast  Guard  boats 
reached  the  scene  of  the  two  spills,  the  oil 
had   drifted  away.  Hence,  no  charges  were 

filed.  /-i..^_+ 

"It's   very  frustrating."  the  young  Coast 

Guard  pilot  said  after  the  flight.  "There  s  oil 

all  overTbut  we  can't  seem  to  do  much  about 

Even  when  the  Coast  Guard  has  the  evi- 
dence to  take  a  suspected  polluter  to  court. 
It  isn't  clear  what  Government  agency  should 
press  the  charge.  The  Interior  Department  s 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion U  the  official  pollution  conUol  agency, 
but  Its  powers  are  limited  by  a  1924  law  that 
gives  It  authority  only  over  spills  resulting 
from  "gross  negllgence"-whlch  U  tough  to 
prove.  As  a  result,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  had  to  act  under  an  1899  law  that 
prohibits  the  dumping  of  refuse  Into  naviga- 
ble waters.  „  ^^„ 

Two  bills  currentiy  before  Congress— one 
in  the  House  and  one  In  the  Senate-put  «5on- 
slderably  more  teeth  Into  water  pollution 
laws.  But  shipping  mterests  are  bitterly  op- 
posing one  feature  of  the  Senate  bill,  the 
stronger  of  the  two  measures,  which  imposes 
unlimited  llablUty  upon  shipowners  for  oil 
spills  due  to  negligence.  They  contend  It  ^U 
be  impossible  to  get  marine  Insurance  unless 
the  llablUty  has  a  fixed  limit. 


POLLUTION  ON  THE  HIGH   SEAS 

There's  also  a  move  afoot  to  strengthen  an 
existing  international  convention  designed  to 
limit  oil  pollution  on  the  high  seas,  Current- 
IV  the  convention  allows  ships  to  discharge 
oli  wastes  when  more  than  100  miles  fnwn 
land  Proposed  amendments,  which  require 
ratification  by  member  nations,  would  pro- 
hibit dumping  of  oil  anywhere  In  amounte 
greater  than  16  gallons  per  nautical  mile. 
However.  It's  widely  recognized  that  enforc- 
ing the  convention  Is  practically  an  Impos- 
sible task. 

For  Its  part,  the  oil  Industry  Is  earmarking 
considerable  sums  of  re«»rch  money  to  come 
up  with  better  vrays  to  clean  up  oil  spills.  The 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  an  Industry 
trade  group,  has  encouraged  the  Ioj^"o° 
of  "harbor  cooperatives"  In  more  than  50 
U  S  ports.  These  are  volunteer  groups  of  oil 
industry  concerns  that  pool  resources,  pur- 
chase equipment  and  establUh  contingency 
plans  for  the  quick  recovery  of  spills  In  their 

harbors.  ♦„„v«i. 

In  addition,  oil  company-owned  tanker 
fieets  and  the  larger  independent  unker  op- 
erators a  few  years  ago  voluntarUy  adopted 
a  new  method  of  washing  cargo  tanks  that  s 
designed  to  keep  much  of  the  oil  residue  ra 
boanl.  It  works  like  this:  The  contaminated 
tank  washings  are  transferred  to  a  slop  tenk 
instead  of  being  pumped  overboard.  Then, 
when  most  of  the  oil  has  floated  to  the  top 
after  36  hours  or  so.  the  relattvelyclean  salt 
water  Is  pumped  over  the  side.  The  sludge 
that  remains  is  consolidated  with  the  next 

CftTKO. 

Had  thla  new  method,  known  as  the  "load- 
on-top"  technique,  not  been  wK^ted.  tank 
washings  would  add  at  least  2.1  mUUon  tons 
of  petroleum  to  the  sea  each  year.  Shell  Oil 
estimates.  But  the  method  has  gained  wide 
acceptance  and.  In  fact,  has  cut  that  poten- 
tial poUutlon  by  80%,  SheU  maintains. 

Others  aren't  so  sure.  Rear  Adm.  Roderick 


Y  Edwards,  chief  of  the  Coast  Guard's  office 
of  public  and  international  affairs,  agrees  the 
load-on-top  technique  has  made  an  "appre- 
ciable contribution"  to  reducing  pollution. 
But  he  doubU  it's  80%  effective. 

KEEPING  TO   OLD   WATS 

For  one  thing.  Adm.  Edwards  says,  heavy 
weather  often  prevento  the  oil  residue  from 
separating  from  the  seawater.  Also,  tankers 
that  don't  carry  the  same  type  of  cargo  each 
trip  usually  can't  save  residues  from  one 
cargo  without  contaminating  the  next  one. 
Finally,  he  says,  masters  of  many  smaU.  in- 
dependentiy  (grated  tankers  continue  to 
pump  the  oily  washings  overboard  simply 
because  the  load-on-top  technique  Is  too 
time-consuming  and  bothersome.  '  A  lot  of 
people  are  still  doing  anything  they  can  get 
away  with."  he  adds. 

Oil  companies  and  chemical  makers  are 
marketing  a  variety  of  detergento  that  de- 
stroy the  coheslveness  of  oil.  thinning  It  into 
tiny  particles  that  can  be  more  easily  dls- 
no^  of  by  bacteria  and  other  natural  forces, 
increasingly,  however,  the  value  of  these 
chemicals  Is  being  challenged. 

For  example.  It's  widely  agreed  that  the 
two  million  gallons  of  detergents  sprayed  on 
the  Torrey  Canyon  spill  killed  far  more  ma- 
rine  life  tiian  did  the  oil  Itself.  Slfce,^' 
"nontoxic"  detergents  have  been  developed^ 
But  some  scientists  contend  that  even  thwe 
supposedly  harmless  chemicals  are  qultedan- 
gero^w.  Since  they're  designed  to  disperse  the 
oil  into  the  sea^nd  hence  get  It  off  the  sur- 
face-the  chemicals  In  effect  force-fed  the 
toxic  oil  to  marine  animals  that  might  not 
otherwise  be  affected,  it's  helleved_ 

Very  few  chemicals  were  applied  to  the 
Santo  Barbara  spill.  When  the  slick  eluded 
^^  f^d  other  mechanical  devices  design^ 
to  contain  it  at  sea.  it  was  decided  to  let 
the^ll  float  ashore,  where  It  could  be  scooped 
up  by  bulldozers  and  absorbed  with  straw_ 
This  devastated  the  beaches  for  montiis  and 
™  d^p"  into  the  area's  tourist  bus  ne«. 
lut.  ac<^'dlng  to  researchers  who  "e  study^ 
mg  the  spin,  the  strategy  worked.  The  high 
mortality  of  marine  life  that  occurred  In  the 
Torrey  Canyon  spill  was  avoided— with  the 
IxStlon  of  seablrds.  which  died  in  pathetl- 
cally  large  numbers. 


THE  SO-CALLED  SOUTHERN 
STRATEGY 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  dte- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
COOK)  recenUy  spoke  on  a  subject  which 
I  think  merits  the  close  attention  of  the 
Senate  His  comments  are  directed  at  tne 
so-called  southern  strategy,  which  some 
people  currenUy  attribute  to  the  entire 

"^^t^tTcSfrom  Kentucky,  which 
adds  importance  to  his  words.  He  critl- 
?Ses  thridea  that  the  you^^-  t^^t^n 
dweUer.  and  the  black  can  be  written 
off  as  potential  RepubUcan  voters 

Mr.  President,  our  party  must  not  suc- 
cumb to  any  cries  for  P^^ly  sectlonaj 
anoeal  We  must  move  toward  a  party 
whirfTis  truely  national,  and  responsive 
to  a  wide  spectrum  of  voters.  Because 
SiSttOT  COOK  phrases  these  thoughts  iii 
Sf^  a  persuasive  manner,  I  ask  unaiU- 
mous  consent  that  his  speech  to  an  In- 
diana Republican  ^^^^^^^^  £ 
French  Uck,  Ind.,  on  Ncrember  17  oe 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speecn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
£is  follows : 

REMARKS   BT   SENATOR   MARLOW   W.   COOK 

It  is  good  to  be  back  In  Indian*.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  your  Junior  Sena<tor  wa.  not 
at  the  airport  to  welcome  me.  As  you  know. 
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he  and  I  have  had  a  minor  disagreement  of 
late  over  a  certain  Judicial  appointment. 
He  won  his  re-election  last  year  overcom- 
ing a  spirited  fight  by  Bill  Rucklehaus  and 
I  understand  that  you  have  even  better 
things  in  mind  for  Vance  next  year. 

The  state  which  gave  President  Nixon  his 
largest  plurality  (261,226)  I  predict  vrtll 
surely  have  at  least  one  Republican  Sena- 
tor by  1971.  I  know  you  look  forward  to 
making  my  prediction  a  reality. 

We  have  many  difficult  problems  confront- 
ing the  Congress  this  year  moet  of  which 
could  be  summed  up  as  the  result  of  Demo- 
cratic control.  Many  people  do  not  realize 
how  important  control  of  Congress  Is.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example.  All  of  us,  including 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  knew 
early  In  the  year  how  important  reform  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  would  be  If  we 
were  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  the  youth 
of  America  In  Its  government.  The  President, 
realizing  the  psychological  importance  of 
draft  reform  to  young  America,  moved  with 
dispatch  forwarding  a  menage  to  Congress 
on  May  13  which  called  for  authority  to  in- 
stitute a  lottery  and  "youngest  first"  method 
of  selection.  After  numerous  appeals  by  the 
Administration  to  act  before  the  fall  semes- 
ter began,  the  House  finally  passed  on  Octo- 
ber 3L  »..blll  which  simply  repealed  the  pro- 
hibition against  a  lottery  selection  method. 
And  when  the  bill  came  over  to  the  Senate 
what  happened?  Senator  Kennedy,  the  assist- 
ant Democratic  leader,  threatened  to  hold 
up  passage  to  obtain  a  more  comprehensive 
reform  package.  Only  an  appeal  by  the  aca- 
demic community  through  Yale  President 
Kingman  Brewster  succeeded  In  getting  Ken- 
nedy to  back  down.  It  took  a  warning  by 
Brewster  that  a  delay  would  cost  Kennedy 
support  among  the  young  people  to  get  the 
Massachusetts  Senator  to  relent. 

Brewster  pointed  out.  "It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  best  Is  the  enemy  of  the  good." 
and  continued,  "this  bright  cynical  genera- 
tion of  students  Is  not  going  to  appreciate  it 
If  this  opportunity  for  meaningful  reform 
falls  by  the  wayside  because  of  a  desire  to  do 
more  than  can  realistically  be  done  In  this 
session  of  Congress." 

The  phrase  "The  best  is  the  enemy  of  the 
good"  might  well  describe  the  pretense  under 
which  the  Democrats  have  operated  during 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress.  The 
Administration  has  sent  to  Congress  30  mes- 
sages and  is  either  sponsoring  or  is  endors- 
ing 120  bills  in  support  of  its  position.  And 
how  many  have  passed  the  Congress  and 
been  presented  for  Presidential  signature? 
Believe  me.  very  few.  The  Democrats  invari- 
ably say  "We  will  refuse  to  act  on  your 
proposal  even  though  it  is  good  until  you- 
agree  to  what  we  consider  to  be  an  even  more 
comprehensive  measure."  Thus,  their  con- 
ception of  what  Is  "best"  has  certainly  been 
the  enemy  of  our  "good"  proposals — proposals 
which  are  desperately  needed  by  the  country. 
These  are  Just  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
need  a  Republican  Congress  no  later  than 
1971.  The  majority  controls  the  flow  of  legis- 
lation, heads  all  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees and  appoints  and  controls  most  of  the 
committee  professional  staff.  A  Republican 
President,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  not 
enough.  We  simply  must  have  control  of 
Congress  If  we  are  to  rebuild  America  and 
make  this  the  country  It  ought  to  be. 

The  question  then  becomes,  how  do  we  go 
about  building  this  majority?  A  popular 
thesis  for  Republican  majority  In  the  70's 
has  been  the  so-called  "Southern  strategy" 
supposedly  devised  by  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  during  the  Nixon  campaign  and 
codified  by  one  of  Mitchell's  assistants.  Kevin 
Phillips,  m  his  new  and  controversial  book, 
The  Emerging  Republican  Majority. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  Southern 
strategy  with  which  I  can  agree.  I  certainly 
concur,  for  example,  that  the  South  Is  taking 
a  decided  turn  In  the  direction  of  our  party. 


As  a  Kentucklan  I  am  very  proud  of  that 
fact.  I  happen  to  chink,  however,  that  this 
was  Inevitable  as  we  are  the  more  conserva- 
tive of  the  two  major  parUes  and  that  section 
of  the  country  certainly  Is  the  strongest 
bastion  of  conservatism  In  the  United  States. 
Phillips  suggests,  and  I  tend  to  agree 
that — 

"Generally  speaking,  the  South  Is  more  re- 
altetlc  than  Its  critics  believe,  and  nothing 
more  than  an  effective  and  responsibly  con- 
servative Nixon  Administration  Is  necessary 
to  bring  most  of  the  Southern  Wallace  elec- 
torate Into  the  fold  against  a  Northeastern 
liberal  Democratic  Presidential  nominee." 

However.  It  Is  beyond  this  that  I  begin  to 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  "Southern  strategy"  If  actively 
pursued  by  a  national  party  In  power  which 
Is  also  charged  with  the  future  direction  of 
the  nation. 

First,  If  the  Wallace  voter  of  1968  comes  to 
us  because  he  considers  us  the  more  conserv- 
ative of  the  two  major  parties  and  In  a 
sense  the  "lesser  of  two  evils"  then,  of  course, 
as  a  political  organ  seekmg  to  perpetuate 
ourselves  in  office  we  should  welcome  his 
vote.  However,  the  clear  implication  In  The 
Emerging  Republican  MajoHty  U  that  we 
should  pursue  policies  aimed  at  "locking  up" 
this  vote  to  the  excHislon  of  at  least  two 
major  groups  in  the  United  States  whose 
views  Phillips  sees  as  incompatible  with  the 
"Southern  strategy." 

These  two  groups  are  the  city  dwellers  and 
the  young.  In  regard  to  the  former  block,  he 
contends. 

^  .  .  .  Leading  big  city  states  like  New  York. 
Michigan  and  Massachusetts  are  no  longer 
necessary  for  national  Republican  victory. 

And  as  to  the  latter  he  asserts.  "Youth 
is  Important,  but  voters  under  26  cast  only 
7.4%  of  the  nation's  ballots  in  1968." 

I  concede  both  of  these  points  to  be  ac- 
curate politically  but  what  of  the  country 
if  the  party  In  control  of  the  destiny  of  the 
nation  pursues  policies  which  "write  off"  the 
young  and  the  city  dweller. 

The  two  greatest  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing us  in  America  today  are  our  decaying 
cities  and  our  disillusioned  young.  Can  the 
political  party  which  received  a  mandate 
from  the  people  to  govern  Ignore  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  our  age  simply  be- 
cause they  did  not  vote  for  us?  My  answer 
Is  an  emphatic  no.  With  ascension  to  power 
also  comes  the  responsibility  to  govern  ef- 
fectively and  no  party  In  power  can  govern 
effectively  without  a  sincere  commitment 
to  solving  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
our  age.  All  Americans  are  concerned  with 
and  have  a  stake  in»«ie  solution  to  national 
'  problems  whether  they  be  from  Bogalusa. 
Louisiana.  Lincoln,  Nebraska  or  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Phillips  continues  with  the  incredibly 
cavalier  remark: 

"One  of  the  greatest  political  myths  of 
the  decade — a  product  of  liberal  self-in- 
terest— is  that  the  Republican  party  can- 
not attain  national  dominance  without  mo- 
bilizing liberal  support  in  the  big  cities.  Ap- 
pealing to  'liberal'  youth,  empathizing  with 
'liberal'  urbanization,  gaining  substantial 
Negro  support  and  courting  the  affluent 
young  professional  classes  of  'suburbia'." 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  contend  that  If 
that  feeling  Is  a  product  of  liberal  self- 
interest  then  Phillips'  conclusion  about  that 
feeling  Is  a  product  of  conservative  self- 
interest. 

Another  assertion  which  I  must  not  al- 
low to  pass  unrebutted  Is  his  claim  that — 

"Substantial  Negro  support  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  naUonal  Republican  victory  In  light 
of  the  1968  election  returns." 

The  black  vote  may  not  have  secured  our 
victory  but  I  can  only  say  in  regard  to  the 
implications  of  that  remark  that  it  Is,  In  my 
opinion,  morally  wrong  to  "write  off"  the 
black  vote.  The  future  of  this  country  In  tHe 


area  of  human  relations  demands  that  there 
be  no  difference  between  the  two  major  par- 
ties m  the  area  of  civil  rights.  The  founder 
of  our  party.  Abraham  Lincoln,  would  have 
had  It  no  other  way.  If  the  majority  of  black 
Americans  choose  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
the  other  party  for  policy  reasons  such  as  our 
strong  and  consistent  record  for  fiscal  con- 
servatism, then  so  be  It.  But  let  the  differ- 
ence between  Republicans  and  Democrats  In 
the  area  of  human  relations  be  no  more  than 
the  difference  between  "Tweedle-Dee  and 
Tweedle-Dum". 

The  course  of  the  Republican  party  for 
the  future  must  be  the  middle  ground  of 
moderation.  We  are  the  historic  home  for 
conservatives  and  we  are  glad  to  have  them, 
but  we  welcome  support  from  all  areas  of  the 
country  and  from  all  walks  of  life. 

The  party  which  can  embrace  both  John 
Lindsay  and  Strom  Thurmond  Is  a  big  enough 
home  for  all  Americans  seeking  a  change 
from  the  directions  of  the  recently  termi- 
nated Democratic  era. 

We  welcome  support  from  North,  East, 
West  and  South  but  we  must  not.  for  the 
sake  of  purely  partisan  advantage,  pursue 
policies  which  will  systematically  exclude  our 
young,  isolate  our  blacks,  and  Ignore  the 
cancerous  decay  of  our  urban  centers. 

A  party  morally  fit  to  govern  a  great  na- 
tion must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Its 
citizens  regardless  of  their  geograplc  location. 
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HEALTH  HAZARDS  OP  SMOKING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant groups  in  the  Nation  which  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  educating  the 
general  public  on  the  health  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking. 

The  PTA  in  March  1969.  conducted 
three  smoking-and-health  conferences. 
At  these  conferences,  an  eminent  figure 
in  the  medical  campaign  against  smok- 
ing, Paul  DeCamp.  M.D.,  of  the  Ochsner 
Clinic,  New  Orleans,  La.,  provided  some 
interesting  information. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  Dr.  DeCamp's  presentation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presen- 
tation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Emphasis  on  Smoking  and  Health 

I  think  the  PTA  Is  remarkable  for  Its  In- 
dustry. Its  effectiveness,  and  Its  wlnsomeness. 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  get  to  know  a 
number  of  you  who  are  associated  with  It. 

I'm  well  aware  that  some  of  you  still 
smoke.  This  Is  no  new  problem — the  fact  that 
most  doctors  smoked  was  the  big  reason  It 
took  25  years  to  convince  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  evils  of  smoking.  One  of  the 
very  Interesting  facets  of  this  whole  prob- 
lem is  that  a  tremendous  number  of  people 
who  are  convinced  that  smoking  Is  bad  are 
unable  to  give  up  the  habit.  I  will  attempt 
to  analyze  part  of  what's  behind  this  be- 
havior. 

The  first  thing  I'd  like  to  emphasize  is  that 
smoking  hasn't  been  around  very  long.  It  was 
less  than  five  hundred  years  ago  that  Eu- 
ropeans discovered  a  primitive  society  of 
American  Indians  who  smoked  the  tobacco 
leaf.  They  took  this  habit  back  to  Europe, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the 
smoking  of  pipes  and  cigars  was  quite  com- 
mon there  And,  presaging  the  advertising 
agency's  approach  of  the  present  day,  smok- 
ing became  known  in  16th-century  Europe 
as  a  cure  for  many  ills. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  the  machine-rolled  cigarette 
was  Introduced.  This  we  now  know  Is  the 
most  lethal  form  of  tobacco.  There  are  now 
48,000,000  Americans  who  smoke,  which  Is 


approximately  42  percent  of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation. ^  

It  was  only  in  the  last  quarter  century 
that  the  medical  profession  began  to  be 
suspicious  and  was  finally  convinced  that 
this  was  a  real'  health  hazard.  Chest  sur- 
geons were  the  first  to  become  suspicious. 
for  two  reasons.  First,  they  had  been  taught 
in  medical  school  that  cancer  of  the  lung  was 
very  rare,  but  they  were  finding  that  in  their 
nractlces  It  was  much  more  frequent  than 
they  had  been  led  to  believe.  Second,  they 
discovered  that  practically  everyone  who  had 
cancer  of  the  lung  was  a  cigarette  smoker. 
For  this  reason  some  thirty  studies  were  made 
m  the  1940's  and  1960's  of  persons  with  can- 
cer of  the  lung.  Every  one  of  these  studies 
confirmed  that  patients  vrtth  cancer  of  the 
lung  were  more  often  smokers  than  was  true 
of   the    general   population. 

These  observations  prompted  a  number  oi 
prospective  studies  of  healthy  people.  One  of 
the  most  fruitful  studies,  started  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  Just  completed, 
followed  the  progress  of  a  million  apparently 
healthy  people  over  a  period  of  six  years.  A 
number  of  other  similar  studies  have  been 
made  In  Canada,  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  and  elsewhere.  All  these  studies  In- 
dicate that  smoking  Is  a  very  significant  fac- 
tor in  causing  cancer  of  the  lung.  They  also 
show  an  even  more  alarming  causal  relation- 
ship between  smoking  and  such  other  dis- 
eases as  chronic  noncancerous  lung  condi- 
tions, heart  and  blood  vessel  disorders,  and 
cancer  In  general. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  it  tokes  about 
twenty  pack-years  of  cigarette  smoking— that 
is  a  pack  a  day  for  twenty  years— to  begin  to 
produce  cancer  of  the  lung.  You  can  speed 
It  up  by  smoking  two  packs  a  day  and  arrive 
in  ten  years. 

There  Is  a  striking  parallel  between  the  In- 
creasing consumption   of  cigarettes   in   this 
country  and  the  increasing  Instances  of  can- 
cer of  the  lung  twenty  years  later.  The  per 
capita    consumption    of    cigarettes    In    the 
United  States  was  very,  very  low  in  1910  but 
rose    sharply    through    1950.    Twenty    years 
later,  the  Increase  of  the  occurence  of  cancer 
of  the  lung  directly  parallels  that  of  the  per 
capita   consumption   of   cigarettes.   In    1950, 
when  the  first  medical  concern  about  smok- 
ing was  felt,  we  could  see  a  drop  In  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  cigarettes,  and  now 
It  is  definitely  dropping.  However,  because  of 
increasing  popiUatlon  the  tofoZ  consumption 
of  cigarettes  continued  to  rise  from  1950  to 
1964   It  feU  a  little  bit  in  1964  with  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report,  and  then  fell  again 
last  year.  Because  it  takes  twenty  years  for 
the  carry-over  effect,  we  can  assume  that 
cancer  of  the  lung  will  continue  to  Increase 
sharply  for  the  next  15  to  20  years  unless  a 
very  drastic  change  In  the  smoking  habits 
takes  place  In  this  country. 

For  male  Americans;  cancer  of  the  lung  has 
increased  19  times  in  the  last  35  years.  Other 
cancer  deaths  are  either  holding  steady  or 
decreasing,  so  the  Increase  of  cancer  of  the 
lung  Is  the  more  striking. 

In  women,  the  increase  has  been  only  3 
times  in  the  last  35  years,  whereas  deaths 
from  other  cancers  remained  about  the  same 
or  dropped.  Women  are  fast  catching  up  with 
men  in  regard  to  cigarette  smoking  and  also 
with  regard  to  occurrence  of  cancer  of  the 

lung.  .      . 

Although  cigars  and  pipes  appear  to  be 
less  lethal  than  cigarettes,  male  cigar  smok- 
ers have  four  times  the  lung  cancer  death 
rate  of  nonsmokers.  and  pipe  smokers  have 
ten  times  the  lung  cancer  death  rate  of 
nonsmokers. 

It  makes  a  difference  not  only  whether 
you  smoke,  but  also  how  much  you  smoke. 
A  two-pack-a-day  male  smoker  has  70  times 
more  chance  of  getting  lung  cancer  than  a 
male  nonsmoker.  Anything  that  seems  to 
get  more  cigarette  smoke  in  the  lungs  makes 


a  difference.  For  Instance,  the  younger  one 
starts  smoking,  the  worse  off  he  Is. 

All  the  studies  of  healthy  people  have 
demonstrated  the  same  interrelationship  be- 
tween sn.oklng  and  lung  cancer  deaths.  Not 
a  single  study  has  furnished  any  contrary 
evidence,  and  many  other  types  of  research 
have  supported  this  evidence.  One  study 
showed  that  in  smokers  60  percent  of  the 
lung's  lining  cells  a/e  abnormally  Irritated. 
Nonsmokers  have  practically  no  Irritation 
of  the  lining  cells,  even  from  Inhaling  pol- 
luted air.  (The  smoke  that  gets  Into  the 
lungs  from  a  cigarette  Is  100  to  1,000  times 
as  polluted  as  the  smoke  from  a  heavily  In- 
dustrialized area.)  Practically  everybody 
with  cancer  of  the  lung  has  this  high  In- 
cidence of  abnormal  cells. 

That  cigarette  smoking  U  the  single  most 
common  cause  of  cancer  of  the  lung,  which 
m  1968  caused  59,000  deaths  in  this  coun- 
try Is  no  longer  considered  a  matter  of  de- 
bate m  the  opinion  of  virtually  all  responsi- 
ble investigators.  Including  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, the  American  Heart  Association,  and 
any  other  group  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  patients  who  have  chest  conditions. 

The  difficulty  with  cancer  of  the  lung  Is 
that  we  cannot  cure  very  many  of  the 
cases.  The  answer  is  not  in  treatment,  it 
has  to  be  prevention.  What  would  you  think 
If  we  had  had  60,000  deaths  from  smallpox 
last  year?  We  didn't  becaxise  we  did  some- 
thing to  prevent  it.  We  can  prevent  90  to 
95  percent  of  those  59.000  deaths  from  can- 
cer of  the  lung— not  by  doing  anything  but 
by  not  doing  something— smoking.  For  too 
many  of  us.  the  threat  of  losing  a  lung  is 
not  enough  to  get  us  to  stop  smoking.  I  ye 
seen  men  who  have  lost  one  lung  and  still 
keep  smoking. 

The  studies  of  large  groups  of  healthy  peo- 
ple have  revealed  many  other  sobering  facts 
concerning  the  relationship  between  smok- 
ing and  the  occurrence  of  disease.  One  finding 
Is  that  cancer  deaths  In  general  are  twice  as 
common  in  smokers  as  in  nonsmokers.  for 
all  adult  age  groups.  This  Is  something  we 
hadn't  suspected. 

Apparently  If  you  smoke  cigarettes,  your 
chances  of  dying  from  any  type  of  cancer 
are  twice  as  good  as  those  for  nonsmokers. 
However   our  story  doesn't  end  with  this. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  striking  rise 
m  the  incidence  of  disability  and  death  from 
chronic     noncancerous     lung     conditions- 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema.   These 
diseases  cause  cough,  phlegm,  lung  infec- 
tions, and  shortage  of  breath,  which  if  un- 
checked leads  to  a  very  miserable  death  from 
air  hunger  and  heart  failure.  In  the  last  five 
years  asthma,  an  allergic  condition,  has  not 
increased.   But  deaths  from  chronic  bron- 
chitis   and    emphysema    have    more    than 
doubled  in  this  brief  span.  In  both  men  and 
women  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis 
are  related  largely  to  smoking.  As  the  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes  Increases,  so  do  these 
dread  diseases.  There  Is  no  way  of  controlling 
these  diseases  as  long  as  the  patient  keeps 
on  smoking.  If  he  stops  smoking,  then  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  regain  lost  ground,  al- 
though  it    cannot    ever   be   completely   re- 
gained. ,      ^       .     ..  „ 
Unfortunately,    you    haven  t    heard    the 
grimmest  part  yet!  In  this  country,  the  big 
killers  are  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels,  which  have  doubled  In  Incidence  in 
the  last  22  years.  In  1965.  heart  dUease  and 
strokes  accounted  for  half  of  all  the  deaths 
in  the  United  States.  All  forms  of  cancer 
accounted  for  only  16  percent. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels  are  caused  by  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries,  to  which  a  number  ol 
factors  contribute.  It  Is  now  clear  that  cig- 
arette smoking  Is  one  of  the  significant 
causes  of  hardening  and  blockage  of  arteries. 


Not  all  the  ways  in  which  smoking  con- 
tributes are  known,  but  several  are.  Some  ex- 
periments have  indicated  that  nicotine  may 
raise  blood  levels  of  fatty  acids  and  choles- 
terol. Smoking  definitely  Increases  the  haz- 
ard of  blood  clotting.  Furthermore,  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  factor  causing  hardening  of  the 
arteries  may  multiply  Its  occurrence.  As  com- 
pared with  a  person  who  has  low  blood 
cholesterol  and  who  does  not  smoke,  smoking 
or  high  blood  cholesterol  roughly  doubles  the 
chances  of  coronary  artery  disease.  Smoking 
and  high  blood  cholesterol  quadruple  the 
chances.  ,^     . 

Hardening  of  the  arteries  and  resultant 
diseases  are  largely  preventable  by  certain 
simple    health    measures.    There    are    three 
health   vices   in   the   United   States   today- 
smoking,  stuffing   (overeating),  and  sitting. 
These  kill  more  people  in  the  United  States 
than  anything  else  and  almost  more  than  ev- 
erything else  put  together.  Each  contributes 
significantly  to  hardening  of  the  arteries  and 
heart  disease,  and  each  Is  correctable  toithout 
medication  and  toithout  cost — indeed,  with 
monev  saved.  If  your  golf  clubs  or  teimls 
rackets  or  Jogging  shoes  cost  a  little  money, 
you  can  more  than  pay  for  them  with  the 
money  you  save  on  cigarettes  and  excess  food. 
The  total  health  hazard  of  smoking  Is  ap- 
palling. According  to  the  study  of  a  million 
healthy  people  followed  for  six  years.  In  the 
group  between  ages  46  and  64.  deaths  from 
all  causes  are  twice  as  common  in  smokers  as 
in  nonsmokers.  All  cancer  is  twice  as  common 
in  smokers,  and  heart  and  circulatory  dis- 
ease are  almost  twice  as  common.  As  the  con- 
sxmiptlon  of  cigarettes  Increases,  so  do  the 
chances  of  death,  for  both  men  and  women 
alike. 

In  1920.  a  white  male  at  age  25  could  ex- 
pect 41  Vj  more  years  of  life.  For  a  black  male, 
life  expectancy  was  not  as  high.  In  the  last 
half  century,  there  has  been  more  progress 
in  medicine  than  at  any  previous  Ume  in  hu- 
man history.  This  Is  the  era  of  vitamins,  an- 
tibiotics modem  surgery,  transplants,  and 
so  on  In  spite  of  all  this  In  45  years  we've 
gained  from  4  to  5  years  of  Ufe  expectancy 
for  a  young  man.  During  this  same  time, 
smoking  of  cigarettes  has  cut  off  ZVz  years  of 
life  expectancy.  During  this  period  of  tre- 
mendous medical  advances,  if  we  had  not  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  cigarettes,  we 
would  have  gained  7  to  8  years  life  expect- 
ancy Instead  ol  4  to  5  years.  It  is  literally 
incredible  that  anybody  would  continue  to 
smoke  in  the  face  of  such  evidence. 

We've  talked  so  much  about  dying  that 
perhaps  we  have  forgotten  about  getting 
sick  Smoking  does  cause  Its  full  share  of 
sickness.  It's  harder  to  measure  sickness, 
but  one  way  Is  by  measuring  work  loss.  The 
average  cigarette  smoker  between  the  ages 
of  45  and  64  misses  more  days  of  work  than 
the  nonsmoker  In  the  same  age  group  (28 
percent  more  for  men  and  11  percent  for 
women).  According  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  a  total  of  77  mllUon  worktag  days  a 
year  are  lost  because  of  smoking.  And  It's 
important  to  remember  that  we  miss  Just  as 
many  fvm  days  as  we  do  work  days. 

The  total  economic  effects  of  smoking  are 
staggering.  Two  million  Americans  die  every 
year.  One  out  of  every  seven  Is  apparently 
killed  by  cigarettes.  Seventy-seven  million 
work  days  lost,  88  million  days  sick  in  bed, 
360  million  days  of  restricted  activity.  If  you 
try  to  put  a  financial  figure  on  that.  It's 
hard  to  do.  How  much  are  a  third  of  a  million 
deaths  worth?  We  can  put  a  figure  on  the 
days  lost  from  work,  and  that  comes  out  to 

a  cool  $16  billion.  

We've  been  told  that  we  can't  afford  to  lose 
the  $7  billion  tobacco  Industry.  It  would 
appear  that  we  can't  afford  »iot  to  lose  It. 
Many  other  industries  have  come  and  gone. 
It's  high  time  that  the  tobacco  Industry  be- 
gan to  diversify  and  go  into  other  activities. 
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and  to  plan  to  stop  peddling  tobacco  alto- 
getber. 

Added  to  overytblng  else  Is  the  fact  that 
smoking  makes  everyone  feel  bum.  Vlrtuany 
everyone  who  stops  smoking  feels  better  and 
has  a  better  appetite.  Add  that  smoking  Is 
dirty.  It  causes  bad  breath,  It  causes  your 
clothes  to  stink,  and  Is  often  offensive  to 
nonsmokers,  who  represent  the  majority  ol 
the  adult  population.  It's  hard  to  under- 
stand why  anybody  keeps  on  smoking. 

You  don't  have  to  be  old  and  gray  to  be 
affected.  Every  athletic  coach  knows  that 
smoking  cuu  physical  efficiency  and  stamina. 
An  interesting  study  in  a  Pittsburgh  high 
school  showed  that  regular  cigarette  smokers 
had  lower  grade  averages,  lower  I.Q.'s,  higher 
absenteeism,  and  a  higher  niunber  of  visits 
to  school  health  rooms  than  nonsmokers. 
Either  students  smoked  becaxise  they  were 
stupid,  or  they  became  stupid  because  they 
smoked.  You  can  have  it  either  way. 

We  are  discussing  a  habit  that  Is  lethal 
and  sickening.  Interferes  with  work  and  play, 
reduces  physical  fitness,  makes  a  person  feel 
bad,  and  tends  to  be  socially  offensive.  It's 
a  bit  hard  to  understand  why  that  habit  Is 
still  around. 

To  some  degree  ignorance  may  be  a  factor. 
Most  people  know  that  smoking  Is  unhealthy, 
but  relstlvely  few  realize  how  deadly  and 
crippling  the  habit  Is.  Perhaps  you  did  now 
know  some  of  the  things  you  learned  here; 
they  certainly  are  not  known  by  the  general 
public.  One  of  your  challenges  Is  to  take  this 
Information  back  home. 

Stopping  smoking  Isn't  always  easy,  al- 
though it  Isn't  as  hard  as  some  smokers 
think.  The  best  way  to  stop  Is  to  become 
convinced  that  It  is  necessary  to  stop,  and 
then  Just  go  ahead  and  stop.  The  encourag- 
ing thing  Is  that  somewhere  between  19  and 
21  million  Americans  have  stopped  smoking 
cigarettes.  There  are  only  48  million  Ameri- 
cans smoking  cigarettes.  This  means  that 
for  every  ten  people  who  smoked,  three  have 
stopped.  This  Is  very  encouraging.  It  Is  also 
encouraging  that  even  the  youngsters  are 
getting  the  message.  The  latest  figures  among 
teenagers  are  that  fewer  of  them  are  smok- 
ing today  than  a  few  years  ago.  At  the  present 
time  among  18-year-old  bojrs,  37  percent  are 
smokers;  among  18-year-old  girls,  22  percent 
are  smokers.  These  figures  are  lower  than 
thoee  of  a  few  years  ago.  We've  got  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  we  are  making  headway.  I 
believe  that  educational  programs  such  as 
that  of  the  National  PTA  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  It. 

Three  different  studies  were  made  about 
doctors  last  year,  which  showed  that  In  1968, 
between  35  and  40  percent  of  doctors  have 
never  smoked;  the  same  number  have 
stopped  smoking;  and  only  20  to  30  percent 
are  still  smoking.  A  hundred  thousand  doc- 
tors have  stopped  smoking.  So  can  you. 

Does  It  make  any  difference?  In  Great 
Britain  a  third  of  the  doctors  have  stopped 
smoking,  and  lung  cancer  among  doctors 
has  decreased.  Among  the  male  population  as 
a  whole,  however,  smoking  Is  still  Increas- 
ing, and  cancer  of  the  lung  Is  still  Increas- 
ing. 

Nicotine  seems  to  be  a  narcotic  to  some 
people.  Yet  by  definition  It  Isn't  a  narcotic. 
Smoking  doesnt  hook  everybody;  many  peo- 
ple can  stop  very  easily. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  people  smoke 
Is  because  of  advertising.  In  1964  the  to- 
bacco Industry  spent  9260  million  on  ad- 
vertising. Three  years  later  they  had  upped 
that  figure  to  $312  million — a  20  percent  In- 
crease In  three  years.  The  tobacco  Industry 
has  certainly  demonstrated  what  money  and 
ingeniaty  can  do  with  a  "nothing"  product. 
But  we  don't  have  to  be  taken  in.  We  can 
be  big.  We  don't  have  to  start:  If  we  start 
it.  we  can  stop.  We  can  be  grown  up.  We  can 
be  sensible.  If  necessary  we  can  be  different. 
We  can  be  particular  In  what  we  do  and  the 
people  we   associate   with.  Let's  remember 


that  for  many,  many  generations  man  got 
along  without  smoking.  Let's  make  the  next 
generation  a  "smokeless  generation." 


JESSE  JACKSON:  A  LEADER 
DESTINED  FOR  GREATNESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  no 
man  I  have  met  in  recent  years  has  im- 
pressed me  more  with  his  capacity  for 
Inspired  leadership  than  the  Reverend 
Jesse  Jackson  of  Chicago.  He  has  been 
described  as  the  heir  apparent  to  Martin 
Luther  King.  He  combines  spiritual  in- 
sight, political  shrewdness,  and  prac- 
tical optimism  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 
Recently,  he  participated  in  a  long  and 
thoughtful  interview  with  the  editors  of 
Playboy  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interview,  published  in  the 
November  issue  of  Playboy,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Playboy  Intervitw:  Jesse  Jackson — A  Can- 
did Conversation  With  the  Pie»y  Heir 
Apparent  to  Martin  LtrrHER  King 
In  the  19  months  since  the  murder  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  only  one  man  has 
emerged  as  a  likely  heir  to  the  slain  leader's 
pre-eminent  position  In  the  civil  rights 
movement :  Jesse  Louis  Jackson,  the  27- year- 
old  economic  director  of  King's  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  The  Rev- 
erend Jackson's  first  national  exposure,  in 
fact,  came  as  a  result  of  his  closeness  to 
Dr.  King.  He  was  talking  to  King  on  the 
porch  of  the  Lorraine  Motel  In  Memphis 
when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  and  cradled 
the  dying  man  In  his  arms.  The  very  next 
day,  at  a  Chicago  City  Council  meeting. 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  read  a  eulogy  that 
pledged  a  "commitment  to  the  goals  for 
which  Dr.  King  stood."  The  Reverend  Jack- 
son had  flown  In  from  Memphis  without 
sleep  to  attend  the  ceremony;  he  stood  up  in 
a  sweater  stained  with  Dr.  King's  blood  and 
shouted  to  the  assembled  Chicago  political 
establishment,  "His  blood  Is  on  the  hands 
of  you  who  would  not  have  welcomed  him 
here  yesterday." 

That  gesture  demonstrated  both  the  mili- 
tant Indignation  and  the  dramatic  flair  that 
mark  Jackson's  charismatic  style.  The  New 
York  Times  has  written  that  he  'Isounds  a 
little  like  the  late  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King  and  a  little  like  a  Black  Panther."  It 
added  that  "almost  everyone  who  has  seen 
Mr.  Jackson  In  operation  acknowledges  that 
he  Is  probably  the  most  persuasive  black 
leader  on  the  national  scene." 

Jackson's  personality  Is  possibly  even  more 
in  tune  with  the  present  black  mood  than 
Dr.  King's  was,  because,  as  Richard  Levlne 
pointed  out  In  Harper's,  "Dr.  King  was  mid- 
dle-class A*inta,  but  Jesse  Jackson  was  born 
In  poverty  In  GreenvlUe,  South  Carolina." 
Jackson  calls  himself  a  "country  jweacher." 
but  he  combines  his  down-home  style  with 
a  sharp  intellect.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Illinois  for  one  year  but  dropped  out  In 
1960  to  attend  the  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical College  of  North  Carolina  In  Greens- 
boro, where  the  first  black  sit-in  had  taken 
place  earlier  that  year.  He  was  an  honor 
student,  quarterbacked  the  football  team 
and  organized  clvU  rights  demonstrations. 
After  graduation.  Jackson  went  North  to 
study  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  devoted  most  of  his  extracurricular 
time   to  local   civil   rights  work. 

It  was  Dr.  King  himself  who  originally 
spotted  Jackson's  leadership  potential  dur- 
ing a  massive  civil  rights  drive  In  Chicago  m 
the  summer  of  1966  and  appointed  him  to 
head  all  of  SCLC's  economic  projects  In  the 


North.  In  the  three  years  since  that  appoint- 
ment. Jackson  has  concentrated  most  of 
his  efforts  on  the  Chicago-based  project 
called  Operation  Breadbasket  and  made  that 
pilot  program  the  most  Impressive  demon- 
stration of  black  economic  and  political 
power  m  the  United  States.  Breadbasket's 
organizational  methods  are  now  being  ap- 
plied under  Jackson's  guidance  in  15  cities 
ranging  from  Los  Angeles  to  Brooklyn. 

The  project's  primary  goals  are  to  create 
Jobs  for  blacks  and  to  encourage  them  to 
own  and  operate  businesses.  Boycotting,  or 
the  threat  of  It,  Is  Breadbasket's  most  potent 
weapon.  The  effectiveness  of  this  technique 
was  most  evident  in  a  breakthrough  victory 
over  the  huge  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany, which  operates  40  stores  In  Chicago's 
black  ghetto.  To  avoid  the  financial  loss  that 
a  boycott  would  have  caused,  the  A  &  P 
signed  a  pact  guaranteeing  Jobs  for  blacks 
and  the  distribution  of  black  products  on 
A  &  P  shelves.  As  Business  Week  reported 
In  a  story  about  Operation  Breadbasket,  "Na- 
tionally, the  organization's  efforts  have  re- 
sulted in  about  5000  Jobs  and  $40,000,000  In 
annual  salaries  to  Negroes.  But  the  Chicago 
campaign  |  against  A  &  P]  represents  Bread- 
basket's most  significant  victory,  for  it  Is 
the  biggest  settlement  with  a  chain  in  a 
single  city,  and  set  a  precedent  for  other 
foodchaln  negotiations  across  the  country." 
The  A  &  P  pact  was  especially  significant 
because— m  addition  to  a  guarantee  of  over 
700  Jobs  for  blacks  and  marketing  more  black 
businessmen's  products — the  company  also 
agreed  to  use  black-owned  Janitorial  and  ex- 
terminating companies  In  Its  ghetto  stores, 
to  bank  In  black-owned  banks,  to  advertise 
In  black  media  and  to  have  black  construc- 
tion firms  build  its  ghetto  stores.  Monthly 
meetings  between  representatives  of  A  &  P 
and  Breakbasket  are  designed  to  assure  that 
the  company  Is  not  shirking.  On  the  personal 
level,  sensitivity  seminars  attended  by  A  &  P 
executives  attempt  to  awaken  management 
to  the  existence  and  effects  of  prejudice. 
Similar  agreemenu  have  been  signed  with 
more  than  half  of  all  the  major  food  dis- 
tributors In  the  ghetto. 

The  Reverend  Jackson  created  an  even 
more  far-reaching  program  last  spring,  when 
he  Initiated  the  UllnoU  Hunger  Campaign 
Believing  that  hunger  Is  the  one  Issue  that 
could  unite  the  black  and  white  poor,  Jack- 
son led  a  caravan  to  all  of  the  poverty  areas 
of  Illinois,  ending  with  demonstrations  at 
ihe  state  capltol  In  Springfield.  The  pres- 
sure thU  exerted  on  the  Illinois  legislature 
was  so  great  that  a  planned  cut  of  $125,000- 
000  In  welfare  funds  was  restored  at  a  time 
when  New  York  and  California  were  making 
sizable  cuts  In  their  welfare  payments.  An 
impassioned  appeal  by  Jackson,  from  the 
steps  of  the  capltol  buUdlng,  Inspired  a  bill 
to  provide  school  lunches  for  all  of  the  needy 
children  In  the  state.  Jackson  also  extracted 
a  promise  from  the  state  legislature  to  pre- 
vail on  Washington  for  special  surplus-food 
aUotments  for  the  poor.  The  nUnols  Hunger 
Campaign  was  conceived  by  Jackson  as  an 
extension  of  the  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign 
begun  by  Dr.  King,  and  there  are  plans  for 
similar  efforts  In  other  states  next  year. 

No  matter  what  his  other  commitments 
may  be,  Jackson  always  attends  the  Satur- 
day-morning meeting  of  Operation  Bread- 
basket. The  location  has  been  changed  three 
times  this  year,  because  the  congregation 
continually  outgrows  Its  premises,  and  Bread- 
basket presently  resides  In  a  eOOO-seat  movie 
theater  on  Chicago's  South  Side.  The  lobby 
of  the  theater  Is  filled  with  tables  displaying 
black  merchandise,  and  the  auditorium  It- 
self U  hung  with  signs  that  exhort  the  gath- 
ering to  buy  black  products  and  use  black 
services.  The  first  hour  of  the  meeting  Is  de- 
voted to  Gospel  music  by  the  Operation 
Breadbasket  orchestra  and  choir.  Interspersed 
with  the  business  for  the  week — either  boy- 
cotts or  special  "buyins."  Playboy's  Associate 
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Articles  Editor,  Arthur  Kretchmer.  who  con- 
ducted this  interview  with  Jackson,  describes 
the  remainder  of  a  recent  meeting. 

•After  Breadbasket's  projecto  were  out  of 
the  way.  a  frail  old  lady,  whose  face  was 
ravaged  by  tlijae  and  much  else,  was  given 
the  stage.  In  a  quiet  voice,  and  with  great 
dlenlty  she  briefly  described  the  humilia- 
tion she  had  suffered  during  an  Interview 
with  a  welfare  worker  the  previous  week. 
Then  she  said  she  had  come  to  the  meeting 
10  gain  the  strength  that  would  enable  her 
to  block  her  door  In  the  future.  'They  can 
starve  me,'  she  said,  "but  I'll  die  before  they 
come  back  with  their  damn  forms  and  their 
damn  questions.'  With  that,  she  slowly  raised 
her  fist  In  the  black-power  salute  and  the 
audience  gave  her  the  most  sympathetic  ova- 
tion I've  ever  heard. 

"Then  Jackson  was  Introduced — and 
greeted  by  ten  minutes  of  standing,  clapping, 
stamping  love.  He  Is  a  big  man  with  an  Im- 
perial manner.  The  head  Is  leonine  and  the 
facial  expression  at  once  fierce  and  sullen. 
He  was  dressed,  like  a  Mod  black  emperor,  in 
a  brilliantly  colored  dlshlkl.  bell-bottom 
jeans  and  high-top  country  shoes.  Biologist 
Desmond  Morris  has  written  that  a  leader 
never  scrabbles,  twitches,  fidgets  or  falters, 
and  Jackson  quaUfles.  For  over  an  hour,  he 
delivered  a  passionate  sermon  that  described 
the  black  man's  plight  In  white  society.  It 
was  Piled  with  street  talk,  down-home  slang 
and  quotations  from  the  Bible — but  Its  ef- 
fect was  Greek  tragedy  with  soul. 

"The  sermon  was  punctuated  by  piano  and 
organ  riffs  similar  to  a  rhythm  section's  back- 
ing of  a  good  Jazz  soloist.  Halfway  Into  an 
eloquent  plea  that  blacks  not  waste  their 
energy  fighting  among  themselves,  he  called 
on  one  of  the  choir  members,  Sister  Theresa, 
10  sing  "I  Can  See  the  Promised  Land,'  be- 
cause 'I  need  It,'  he  said.  At  one  point  In  the 
sermon,  he  paused,  clearly  exhausted,  and 
turned  to  the  audience  to  say,  'Yes,  I'm  tired.' 
An  old  woman's  voice  called  out,  'Take  care 
of  him.  Lord.  We  need  him  too  bad  for  You 
to  let  him  die.' 

•Everyone  around  Jackson  Is  acutely  aware 
of  his  poor  health.  He  has  suffered  this  year 
from  traces  of  sickle-cell  anemia  and  as- 
sorted viruses  brought  on  by  lowered  re- 
sistance. He's  been  hospitalized  a  half  dozen 
times  but  never  missed  a  Saturday  at  Bread- 
basket. It  Is  common  for  a  parishioner  to 
greet  him  with,  'Hello,  Reverend  Jesse.  Are 
you  taking  your  medicine?' 

"After  Jacksbn  finished  the  service,  the 
Operation  Breadbasket  orchestra  played  a 
dozen  choruses  of  a  syncopated,  soulful  'We 
Shall  Overcome,'  while  all  6000  people  In  the 
audience — a  number  of  whom  were  white- 
stood  holding  hands  and  swaying  back  and 
forth  in  one  of  the  oldest,  most  moving  rit- 
uals of  the  civil  rights  struggle.  The  effect  of 
the  morning  was  catharsis  and  rejuvenation. 
I  don't  think  anyone  who  entered  the  theater 
that  morning  could  have  left  without  shed- 
ding some  of  the  despair  that  seems  to  be 
afflicting  the  black  liberation  movement. 

"A  few  moments  later,  I  had  a  completely 
different,  but  Indelible.  Impression  of  Jack- 
son's Impact.  I  was  waiting  to  see  him  In  a 
small  dressing  room.  He  was  resting  In  an 
armchair,  talking  to  a  very  pretty,  shy  black 
girl  of  about  20  who  was  standing  near  him. 
She  said  to  him,  with  some  embarrassment, 
■Reverend.  I  Just  want  to  teU  you  how  much 
you  mean  to  all  of  us.'  He  slowly  raised  his 
head  and  said.  'Hell,  that's  Just  a  lot  of  talk. 
If  I  was  really  Important  to  you.  you'd  take 
pity  on  my  old  tired  body  and  Invite  me 
home,  so  your  momma  could  fix  a  fine  meal 
for  me.'  She  was  Immediately  flustered  and 
said.  Oh.  Reverend,  You're  Just  having  fun 
with  me.  You  don't  mean  It.  You  wouldn't 
come  to  my  house.*  He  looked  at  her  with  a 
stern  expression  that  he  couldn't  quite  pre- 
vent from  turning  to  a  smile  and  said,  'You 
tell  your  momma  I'm  coming  over  Thursday 
night.  Tell  her  to  do  s<xne  flxln'.'  She  looked 


at  him.  trying  to  teU  If  he  were  serious,  and 
her  eyes  widened,  her  hands  began  to  fuss 
and  her  Jaw  dropped  open.  Finally,  she  said, 
•Would  you  really?  Would  you  really  come? 
II  you  do  I'll  charge  my  friends  admission  at 
the  door.  A  half  a  dollar  to  see  you  and  a 
doUar  to  touch  your  Jackson  looked  at  the 
girl  and  then  at  me,  laughing  his  apprecia- 
tion. ActuaUy,  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
he's  In  the  city,  Jackson  Is  well  taken  care  of 
by  his  beautiful  26-year-old  wife,  Jacque- 
line—and harassed  by  his  three  energetic 
children."  ^  ^   , 

Because  of  Jackson's  heavy  schedule, 
Kretchmer  couldn't  get  enough  time  with 
him  until  both  took  refuge  In  a  rural  retreat 
where  the  "country  preacher"  was  free  to  ex- 
plore at  length  the  militant  new  mood  of  the 
black  struggle  and  his  own  role  In  It.  Since 
Dr.  King's  death  had  seemed  for  many  to  sig- 
nal the  end  of  the  nonviolent  phase  of  the 
civil  rights  movement— a  philosophy  Jackson 
continues  to  champion— the  Interview  began 
with  that  topic. 

Playboy.  Though  the  mood  of  blacks  has 
changed  markedly  since  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  are  you  stUl  committed,  as  Dr. 
King  was,  to  nonviolence  as  the  only  way  to 
win  racial  Justice? 

Jackson.  We  will  be  as  nonviolent  as  we 
can  be  and  as  violent  as  we  must  be.  We 
should  not  choose  violence  first,  because  It 
Is  an  Inhumane  way  of  dealing  with  prob- 
lems. We  also  do  not  have  the  military  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  American  power 
structure.  There's  no  sense  In  facing  tanks 
with  a  .22  pistol.  Our  circumstances  and  ter- 
rain would  not  give  us  the  freedom  to  use 
a  violent  strategy.  The  ghettos  are  built  like 
a  military  stockade.  America  never  needs  to 
actually  come  In.  The  lights  can  be  turned 
off,  the  water  shut  off  and  the  food  supply 
stopped.  We  could  be  eliminated  In  the 
ghetto  without  anyone  even  crossing  the 
railroad  tracks  to  get  us. 

Playboy.  Do  you  mean  to  Imply  that  If 
you  did  have  the  military  resources,  you 
would  wage  war  against  white  Americans? 
Jackson.  I  am  Just  pointing  out  that  there 
Is  a  strong  pragmatic  case  for  nonviolence. 
I  am  philosophically  committed  to  nonvio- 
lence because  I  think  It  Is  the  creative  al- 
ternative and  should  be  used  as  long  as  It 
helps  protect  and  sustain  life.  It  is  a  crea- 
tive alternative  to  the  Pentagon,  for  exam- 
ple. Just  as  there  are  forces  In  this  world 
vrtth  a  design  for  killing,  so  must  there  be 
forces  with  a  design  for  healing. 

Playboy.  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  among  others,  say  that  unless  blacks 
create  their  own  design  for  killing,  they  are 
going  to  be  killed  themselves.  Is  this  an  Ir- 
revocable split  m  the  black  movement? 

Jackson.  No.  The  competition  to  nonvio- 
lence does  not  come  from  Stokely  or  El- 
drldge; it  comes  from  America's  traditions. 
It  comes  from  little  children  seeing  cowboys 
solve  their  moral  problems  by  killing.  The 
competition  to  nonviolence  comes  from  the 
military  draft,  with  Its  nine  weeks'  training 
on  how  to  kill.  The  trouble  U  that  nonvio- 
lence Is  so  often  defined  as  refusal  to  fight, 
and  that  Is  the  American  definition  of  cow- 
ardice. In  fact,  marching  unarmed  against 
the  guns  and  dogs  of  the  police  requires  more 
courage  than  does  aggression.  The  perverted 
idea  of  manhood  coming  from  the  barrel  of 
a  gun  is  what  keeps  people  from  understand- 
ing nonviolence. 

Playboy.  If  your  life  were  endangered, 
could  you  use  a  gun? 

Jackson.  Yes.  Nonviolence  does  not  de- 
mand that  one  develop  an  absolute,  imlversal 
commitment  to  pacifism.  That  old  notion  of 
being  m  a  dark  alley  and  having  a  man  step 
out  with  a  gun  does  not  apply.  Of  course.  I 
am  going  to  do  whatever  I  must  to  get  rid 
of  the  man  and  his  gun.  I  preach  nonviolence 
because  It's  the  better  alternative.  In  that 
alley,  there  Is  no  alternative.  But  peace  Is 
the  alternative  to  war.  and  nonviolence 
should  be  seen  as  the  antidote  to  violence. 


iK>t  simply  as  Its  opposite.  Nonviolence  Is 
more  concerned  with  saving  life  than  with 
saving  face.  It  la  tbe  most  sensible  way  to 
combat  white  society's  military  oppression 
of  blacks. 

Playboy.  Do  you  think  white  America  is 
actually  waging  war  on  black  America? 

Jackson.  Yes.  It's  a  war.  Sometimes  It's 
waged  by  a  white  army  In  full  military  gear, 
as  any  weapons  count  among  special  rio^ 
police  would  show.  But  It's  also  a  war  of 
attrition,  a  siege.  In  which  the  violence  takes 
other  forms.  To  me.  violence  Is  starving  a 
child  or  maintaining  a  mother  on  insufficient 
welfare.  Violence  Is  going  to  school  12  years 
and  getting  five  years'  worth  of  education. 
Violence  Is  30,000,000  hungry  In  the  most 
abundant  nation  on  earth.  White  America 
must  understand  that  men  will  steal  before 
they  starve,  that  If  there  Is  a  choice  of  a 
man's  living  or  dying,  he  wUl  choose  to  live, 
even  If  It  means  other  men  die.  These  are 
human  reactions,  and  we  cannot  assume  that 
black  people  are  going  to  be  anything  less 
than  human. 

PLAYBOY.  Is  there  a  point  at  which  you  feel 
violence  would  be  Justified? 

Jackson.  If  I  saw  that  there  was  no  other 
way  for  us  to  be  liberated,  yes. 

Playboy.  For  many  white  people,  the  most 
disturbing  Incident  of  potential  black  vio- 
lence this  year  was  portrayed  by  a  news  pic- 
ture of  armed  students  at  Cornell.  What  do 
you  think  about  their  use  of  weapons? 

Jackson.  They  didn't  use  them,  except  In 
the  symbolic  sense  of  warning  groups  that 
had  threatened  them  that  they  were  capable 
of  their  own  military  defense.  I  have  doubts 
about  the  enduring  success  of  the  technique 
of  military  defense,  but  I  appreciate  the  feel- 
ings that  brought  su<di  a  desperate  mood 
Into  existence. 

Playboy.  Another  group  that  has  endorsed 
violence  as  a  tactic  is  the  Black  Panthers, 
which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  called  "the  great- 
est threat  among  the  black  extremist  groui» 
to  the  Internal  security  of  the  United  States." 
Do  you  support  the  Panthers? 

Jackson.  I'm  very  sympathetic  to  the 
Panthers.  They  are  the  logical  result  of  the 
white  man's  brutallzatlon  of  blacks.  The  re- 
markable thing  about  them  Is  that  they  have 
not  conducted  any  military  offenses.  They 
have  not  gone  tc  downtown  America  to  shoot 
up  white-owned  stores.  The  Panthers  are  a 
defense  for  Justice.  Just  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
Is  an  offense  for  Injustice.  That's  a  qualita- 
tive difference  between  picking  up  a  gun  to 
keep  from  being  brutalized  and  picking  up 
a  gun  to  inflict  brutality.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Hoover's  opinion  goes,  I  don't  think  that  his 
perspective  Is  relevant  when  It  comes  to  the 
problems  that  are  facing  this  society— which 
is  surprising,  when  you  consider  all  the  good 
information  he  gets.  He  certainly  knows  what 
I'm  thinking  about  and  talking  about  most 
of  the  time.  ^ 

PLAYBOY.  Does  the  FBI  keep  you  under  sur- 
veillance? ^ 

Jackson.  Yes.  It's  admitted  tapping  Dr. 
King's  phone,  and  I  used  to  speak  with  him 
at  least  twice  a  week.  The  persons  he  spoke 
with  were  also  frequenOy  tapped,  and  I  don't 
imagine  they've  untapped  me.  as  my  activi- 
ties have  increased  since  his  death.  But  any- 
thing they've  heard  me  say,  if  they  come 
around,  111  be  glad  to  repeat  out  loud  to 
them.  I  want  to  add  that  I  consider  Mr. 
Hoover  himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  our  national  security.  His  wire 
tapping  and  other  surveillance  methods  vio- 
late the  principles  of  democracy.  The  FBI 
director  doesn't  account  to  anyone,  not  even 
to  the  Attorney  General;  and.  In  reaUty,  he 
heads  what  Is  very  nearly  a  secret  police. 

It's  on  this  subject  of  abusive  police  power 
that  the  Panthers  are  profound.  No  white 
community  In  America  has  a  majority  of 
black  police,  but  black  communities  are  mil- 
itarily occupied  by  white  police.  The  Panthers 
are  right  to  say  that  the  white  police  should 
be  gotten  out.  Just  as  the  Americans  were 
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right  in  saying.  "Oct  the  Redcoats  out."  We 
are  saying,  "Oet  the  bluecoats  out." 

Platbot.  Aren't  you  really  saying  "Get  the 
white  bluecoats  out"? 

Jackson.  No.  We  don't  want  white  blue- 
coats but  we  don't  want  black  bluecoats. 
either  We  don't  want  to  be  policed  by  a 
supreme  white  authority,  even  If  the  agents 
of  the  authority  are  black.  We're  saying  that 
the  black  community  should  police  Itseir. 
the  authority  for  the  police  should  come  from 
the  home  area,  not  from  city  hall,  which  Is 
alien  to  us.  has  never  been  sympatheUc  to 
us  and  openly  supports  the  police  who  op- 
press us.  wi..„i„ 
Playboy.  Do  you  think,  as  some  radicals 
seem  to.  that  America  la  a  police  state? 

Jackson.  For  black  men.  It  Is.  Nobody  In 
the  black  community  who's  had  the  experi- 
ence of  being  made  ,to  spread-eagle  over  a 
car  for  no  reason,  or  because  of  a  simple 
traffic  ticket,  virould  disagree  with  that.  Some 
black  folks  disagree,  but  that's  because  of 
their  lack  of  experience.  If  they  just  keep 
on  living  they'll  confront  the  reality  soon 
enough.  "The  reality  is  tyranny,  and  the  ty- 
rant must  be  opposed.  Whether  we  are  oaUed 
Operation  Breadbasket  or  Black  Panthers  or 
niggers,  we  know  who  the  enemy  Is.  We 
Win  gain  our  freedom  by  being  more  wllUng 
Xfi  die*  for  it  than  the  slavemaster  Is  to  die 
to  keep" us  enslaved. 

PuiYBOY.  Do  vou  agree  with  the  contro- 
versial Panther  demand  that  all  black  pris- 
oners be  released  from  prison? 

Jackson.  Yes.  but  there  are  probably  some 
black  men  who  have  been  so  broken,  whose 
lives  have  been  so  twisted  that  they  would 
be  dangerous  to  all  other  men.  both  black 
and  white,  and  I  suppose  they  should  not 
be  released  from  confinement,  though  i 
would  hope  that  genuine  rehabilitation 
would  replace  detention.  But  Just  as  the 
black  community  is  a  colony  of  white  Amer- 
ica and  those  of  us  within  that  colony 
should  be  liberated,  so  should  those  of  us 
who  have  been  especially  victimized  by  the 
viciousness  of  the  colonial  rules,  and  tried 
by  the  white  slavemaster,  be  released.  All  of 
the  black  community  should  be  liberated, 
and  that  includes  those  behind  steel  bars 
as  well  as  those  behind  economic  and  social 

bars. 

PLAYBOY.  The  subject  of  black  crime  pre- 
occupies white  America  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  commentators,  helped  elect  Richard 
Nixon  President.  Many  whites  feel  that  their 
fears  of  black  crime  are  completely  Justified, 
particulariy  in  the  light  of  your  previous 
statement  that  black  prisoners  should  be 
freed.  How  would  you  respond  to  that? 

Jackson.  The  Crime  Commission  appointed 
by  Lyndon  Johnson  showed  that  most  black 
crime  Is  against  blacks.  The  white  folks  who 
exploit  us  are  as  safe  as  a  baby  in  a  womb. 
The  black  man's  hostility  comes  from  the 
deprivation  and  frustration  and  tension  of 
the  ghetto.  Most  people  handle  that  hostility 
surprisingly  well;  and  those  who  don't,  take 
It  out  on  the  nearest  target— other  blacks. 
Another  reason  black  men  hurt  other  black 
men  Is  that  the  punishment  Is  less  than 
when  you  hurt  a  white  man.  The  price  for 
hostility  against  whites  is  too  high.  To  talk 
back  to  a  white  boss  Is  to  be  fired.  And  to 
make  violent  gestures  against  white  people 
Is  to  invite  instant  death.  So  the  hostility 
that  Is  bred  In  the  ghetto  leads  to  suffering— 
but  mostly  by  blacks,  not  whites. 

Playboy.  The  Incidence  of  property  crimes 
by  blacks  Is  very  high  and  Is  Increasing.  Do 
you  think  the  white  middle  class  is  wrong  to 
be  concerned  about  protecting  Its  posses- 
sions? 

Jackson.  That  property  usually  belongs  to 
blacks,  not  whites.  It  is  the  ghetto  resident 
whose  home  Is  robbed,  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  in  the  same  month.  Black  crimes 
against  property  are  the  resvUt  of  despera- 
tion. I  said  earlier  that  a  man  will  steal  be- 
fore he  starves.  Black  crime  Is  crime  becauM 
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of  need;  whites  commit  crimes  of  greed. 
Black  folks  do  not  set  up  elaborate  kldnap- 
mgs  for  a  million-dollar  ransom.  The  finan- 
cial value  of  all  of  the  property  crimes  com- 
mitted by  blacks  In  one  year  doesn't  equal 
the  money  lost  in  the  famous  salad-oil  swin- 
dle Blacks  are  not  out  for  a  big  score;  they 
are  out  to  stay  alive.  And  when  he's  caught, 
the  black  man  can't  afford  bail  and  a  good 
attorney.  Already  wounded  and  probably 
crippled  by  the  system,  he  spends  more  time 
than  whites  inside  the  Jail  system,  where  he 
is  further  destroyed  by  it.  His  criminality  is 
molded  by  the  police  state.  I  was  especially 
aware  of  this  In  the  South,  where  I  grew  up. 
The  police  were  an  absolute  power;  they 
were  not  merely  enforcers  of  the  law;  they 
were  the  law.  They  could  do  anything  they 
wanted,  because  the  Judges  and  the  legal 
system  were  thoroughly  racist. 

Playboy.  Do  you  have  any  recollections  of 
personal  confrontations  with  the  police  when 
you  were  young? 

Jackson.  I  remember  that  they  seemed  to 
get  a  kick  out  breaking  down  the  front  door 
if  you  didn't  answer  quickly  enough.  When 
I  was  a  little  kid.  we'd  run  and  hide  under 
the  house  at  the  sight  of  a  poUce  car.  Later 
on,  they  locked  us  up  for  things  like  vagrancy 
or  cursing.  In  time,  they  would  kill  a  few  of 
the  guys  I  grew  up  with,  and  it  was  always 
"in  the  line  of  duty."  There  were  some  hu-- 
morous  incidents,  too.  One  cop  in  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  became  famous  for  locking 
up  a  black  man  for  "reckless  eyeballing";  he 
had  been  staring  at  a  white  woman  about 
100  feet  away.  And  I  remember  we  weren't 
allowed  to  stand  around  the  store  windows 
while  they  were  changing  clothes  on  the 
white  store  dunmiles.  My  Northern  friends 
get  a  big  kick  out  of  that,  but  it's  symbolic 
of  the  awesome  pattern  of  Southern  oppres- 
sion. _^ 

My  own  most  frightening  experience, 
though,  didn't  Involve  a  policeman.  There 
was  a  store  on  our  street  run  by  a  white  man 
named  Jack.  The  customers  were  all  black, 
and  it  was  a  comfortable  place.  Jack  used  to 
play  with  us  kids  all  the  time,  and  we'd  run 
errands  for  him.  One  day,  I  went  In  and  the 
store  was  full  of  people,  but  I  was  in  a  big 
hurry  the  kind  of  hurry  a  six-year-old  is 
always  In.  I  said,  "Jack,  I'm  late.  Take  care 
of  me."  He  didn't  hear  me,  so  I  whistled  at 
him.  He  wheeled  around  and  snatched  a  .45 
pistol  from  a  shelf  with  one  hand  and 
kneeled  down  to  grab  my  arm  In  his  other 
fist.  Then  he  put  the  pistol  against  my  head 
and,  kneading  my  black  arm  in  his  white 
fingers,  said,  "Goddamn  it!  Don't  you  ever 
whistle  at  me  again,  you  hear?"  I  didn't 
think  he  was  really  going  to  shoot  me,  even 
then;  the  thing  that  got  to  me  was  that 
none  of  the  black  people  in  the  store  did  or 
said  anything.  My  Impression  of  the  super- 
power of  whites  to  do  absolutely  anything 
they  want  and  get  away  with  it  right  In  the 
middle  of  blacks  was  a  traumatic  experience 
that  I've  never  recovered  from. 

Playboy.  Are  such  experiences  for  blacks 
still  part  of  the  Southern  heritage? 

Jackson.  Yes,  but  less  frequently,  and  I 
think  Dr.  King  is  the  reason  for  the  change. 
The  significance  of  his  movement  can  be 
seen  only  against  a  Southern  background. 
He  taught  us  that  even  If  the  police— the 
law — say  you  can't  sit  down,  sit  down  any- 
way. In  most  commimities  until  then,  there 
weren't  five  men  who  had  that  kind  of  cour- 
age. He  challenged  us  to  stand  up  to  the  po- 
lice we  used  to  run  from.  In  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  the  cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  he 
rose  up  and  declared  that  black  men  deserve 
their  full  rights  of  manhood.  There  wasn't 
enough  money  to  buy  him,  and  there  weren't 
enough  Jails  to  hold  him.  Death  Itself  Isn't 
enough  to  stop  black  men  from  being  free, 
for  crucifixion  leads  to  resurrection. 

Playboy.  One  of  the  seeming  ironies  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  is  that  while  the 
Southern  black  has  gone  far  toward  winning 


freedom,  the  ghetto  black  in  the  North  Is  In 
an  Increasingly  frustrated  mood.  How  do 
you  explain  this? 

Jackson.  The  Southern  movement  fulfilled 
some  of  the  hopes  it  raised.  We  achieved  our 
goals  In  the  bus  boycotts  and  the  freedom 
rides.  The  public-accommodation  and  vot- 
ing-rights bills  were  passed.  We  haven't  had 
corresponding    success    In    the    North.    The 
Northern  black  has  seen  some  progress,  but 
his  advancement  doesn't  compare  with  the 
advancement  of  white  society.  The  economy 
quadruples  while  blacks  creep  along  with  un- 
employment as  high  as  35  and  40  percent  in 
some  black  communities.  When  the  white  un- 
employment rate  was  20  percent  in  1933.  it 
was  a  Depression  that  required  massive  aid. 
But  the  black  unemployment  rate  Is  Ignored. 
The  most  frustrated  are  those  who  have 
worked   hardest   but   remain   unrewarded.  A 
black  man  In  Chicago  with  a  master's  degree 
earns  less  than  a  white  man  with  a  high 
school  diploma.  You  can't  tell  a  man  who  has 
been  to  college  that  he's  not  educated  enough 
to  qualify  for  a  Job  that  goes  to  white  high 
school  dropouts.  If  you  do,  you  castrate  him. 
And  the  Northern  black  is  more  frustrated 
because  the  indifference  of  white  colonialism 
in  the  North  is  more  vicious  than  the  pater- 
nalism of  the  South.  The  Northern  indus- 
trialist doesn't  have  any  emotional  relation- 
ship with  the  black;  he  maintains  only  eco- 
nomic contact.  In  the  North,  you  get  white 
smiles  while  the  shops  are  open,  but  the  hyp- 
ocritical  charade    is   over   when   the   shops 
close  and  whites  take  the  money  out  of  the 
ghetto.  It's,  no  coincidence  that  those  stores 
are  the  orimary  targets  in  a  riot. 

PlaybcJy.  Los  Angeles  mayor  Sam  Yorty 
once  stated  on  television  that  he  thought 
riots  were  caused  by  the  mass  media.  He  said 
that  blacks  rioted  in  imitation  of  the  dls- 
ruptive  behavior  they  saw  on  television  and 
that  If  there  had  been  no  television  coverage 
of  Watts  during  the  first  hours  of  the  trouble 
there  in  1965.  there  would  have  been  no 
riot  Do  you  feel  that's  true? 

Jackson.  That's  absurd.  The  riots  are  ex- 
pressions of  the  unheard.  The  rioters  are  the 
mass  of  black  people  who  Invest  hard  labor 
on  nasty  chores— they  are  floor  cleaners, 
shoeshlne  boys,  hospital  attendants — and 
they  find  that  they  have  almost  no  share,  no 
Investment,  no  dividend  In  a  900-billlon- 
dollar  economy.  Riots  are  a  reaction  to  pain 
and  a  sense  of  hopelessness.  There  are  black 
people  whom  no  President's  program  has  ever 
reached.  My  grandmother  has  lived  through 
every  President  from  1900  to  1969,  and  the 
sum  total  of  their  grass-roots  programs  has 
not  been  able  to  teach  her  the  26  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Riots  do  not  solve  problems, 
but  they  indicate  what  those  problems  are. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  an  aching  man  to 
tell  the  truth  about  his  pain.  It  isn't  to  his 
advantage  to  give  the  appearance  of  hap- 
piness when  he  is  hurting.  In  the  past,  we 
passively  accepted  the  Immoral  acts  of  white 
society  to  prove  that  we  were  nice,  decent 
folks,  but  that  was  our  foolishness.  Black 
folks  assumed  that  Pharaoh  was  going  to  help 
them  simply  because  It  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  Now  we  know  that  Pharaoh's  commit- 
ment is  to  property,  not  to  persons.  He  must 
be  made  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Playboy.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some  ob- 
servers, however,  that  the  riots  reveal  a  kind 
of  death  wish  on  the  part  of  blacks. 

Jackson.  It's  true  that  there  is  In  the 
young  generation  an  inclination  toward 
nihilism.  To  challenge  a  police  headquarters 
with  a  handful  of  bricks  is  a  suicidal  act,  but 
it  is  also  a  blow  for  freedom.  What  the  riots 
really  reveal  is  the  beastliness  and  sadism  of 
white  police.  Nearly  all  of  the  people  who  died 
in  riots  were  blacks  killed  by  whites  whose 
ethics  dictate  that  nickels  and  dimes  are 
more  ImporUnt  than  fiesh  and  blood. 

Playboy.  There  are  whites  who  say  that  ac- 
tivists such  as  yourself  foster  the  riots,  that 
without  you,  there'd  be  racial  peace. 


Jackson.  White  folks  don't  want  peace; 
they  want  quiet.  The  price  you  pay  for  peo«e 
is  justice.  UnUl  there  U  JusUce,  there  wlU  be 
no  peace  or  quiet.  _.„._,    j_.*», 

pIItboy.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  King's  death 
many  blacks  said  that  white  America  bad  ost 
its  last  chance  to  solve  the  race  PfoWem 
without  destroying  itself.  Do  you  think  that  s 

"^^iLsoN.  NO.  I  don't,  although  I  was  one 
of  the  first  people  to  make  that  statement. 
It  seemed  to  to  me  then  that  Dr.  Kings 
death  ended  America's  last  chance  to  be  re- 
deemed. But  it  is  not  for  usto  determine 
the  chances  of  redemption.  There  fresUll 
people  being  bom  with  hope,  still  people 
fighting  with  hope.  God  has  not  yet  damned 
this  country,  though  one  may  wonder  how 
long  the  wicked  will  prosper.  America  at 
this  point  is  the  most  violent  nation  in  the 

*  Playboy.  Isn't  that  a  cllch6?  Don't  other 
nations  have  wars  and  assassinations? 

Jackson.  Of  course.  But  no  other  nation 
wants  so  clearly  to  be  the  worid's  policeman. 
No  other  nation  comes  down  so  consistently 
on   the  wrong   side  of  every   revolutionary 
movement  for  liberation  from  tyranny.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  rebellion,  our  conservaXtve 
industrialists  are  helping  to  end  It,  whether 
it's  in  Angola  or  Venezuela.  Any  place  we 
buy  oil  or  rubber,  or  sell  a  little  Coca-Cola 
and    chewing    gum,    we've    got    to    protect 
the   old   order.   We   spend   8900   per   second 
to  kill  the  Viet  Cong  but  only  $77  per  person 
per  year  to  feed  the  hungry  at  home    We 
maintain  soldiers  in  20  countries  around  the 
worid   yet  we  always  talk  about  the  Russian 
threat  or  the  Chinese  threat.  China  does  not 
have    a   standing   army   outside   of    China, 
Russia  has  two.  Yet  we  assume  that  some- 
one's after  us,  that  the  "free  world  'is  threat- 
ened simply  because  people  want  the  chance 
to    control    their   own   economic   m^rl^ft  !f^ 
they  can  participate  in  the  world  decision- 
making order.  They  don't  want  to  go  Com- 
munist  or    to   crush   ^^^^''^^•^^l.l'^^, 
want  to  end  their  serf  status;  and  thats  all 
blacks  want  here  at  home. 

PLAYBOY.  It  might  seem  Incongruous  to 
some  that  you  can  make  this  sweeping  In- 
dictment of  America,  an  indictment  that 
could  easily  serve  as  the  lead  paragraph  in 
one  of  SDS's  revolutloixary  pamphlets,  and 
yet  as  economic  director  of  SCLC  and  leader 
of  Operation  Breadbasket,  you  are  leading 
blacks  who  want  to  buy  Into  the  American 

Jackson.  It's  very  simple.  For  all  its  faults^ 
America  Is  the  only  country  with  the  capacity 
to  save  the  world,  even  at  the  very  monient 
that  we  seem  bent  on  destroying  it.  We  can 
produce  more   food,   medicine,  trained  and 
educated  people  than  anyone  else.  We  try  to 
export  our  killers,  but  people  have  stopped 
wanting  them;  they  would  accept  our  doc- 
tors, scientists  and  creators,  but  our  airoles 
are  outdated.  We  could  liberate  nations  from 
their  poverty  and  their  pestilence  if  our  value 
system  would  allow  us  to  do  so.  The  irony  .s 
how  close  we  are  to  being  something  great. 
One  fifth  of  our  nation  is  starving    yet  we 
have  the  capacity  to  overfeed  it.  We  could 
end  the  starvation  in  India,  heal  the  sick- 
ness  in  Africa.  But  the  tragedy  is  that  we  are 
as  close  to  destroying  the  world  as  we  are  to 
saving  it.  We  spent  78.4  bllUon  doUars  to  kill 
this  year  but  only  12  billion  to  heal.  Those 
who  are  silent  now.  or  are  neutral  now.  must 
make    a    decision    before    the    opportunity 
passes  forever.  ^  „„ 

Playboy.  Are  you  encouraged  by  the  young 
white  radicals  who  seem  determined  to 
change  America's  value  system? 

Jackson.  The  Issues  that  move  them  are 
qualitatively  different  from  the  ones  that 
concern  blacks.  Many  of  the  radical  whites 
say  that  materialism  is  no  good,  that  one 
must  seek  a  new  level  of  spiritualism.  Well, 
we  lived  for  years  with  spiritualism  but  with- 
out any  matertaUsm.  Now  we'd  like  to  try  to 


balance  the  two.  Many  of  the  young  wh  tes 
are  living  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  niaterlal- 
Um  th^  shun.  They  confront  their  school 
in  the  winter,  but  In  the  summer,  they  go 
off  to  Sweden  or  Hawaii.  Their  discussions  of 
America's  corruption  take  Place  over  steaks^ 
They  spend  $6000  a  year  to  attend  the  schools 
thev  ^t  down.  We  often  have  the  same 
moral   Ideals,   but   the    perspective   is   very 

**'l  h'^ve  also  been  disappointed  that  we  were 
unawe  to  get  any  mass  help  ^t^^  y°ung 
whites  on  the  hunger  caravan  we  recently 
concluded  In  Illinois.  The  students  were  so 
radical   that  feeding  starving  P«»Ple  dWn  t 
consUtute   revolution   *«   ^hem    b«:au«     a 
man  needs  to  do  more  than  eat.    Biit  while 
they  were  saying  that,  they  were  eating  very 
well.  TO  us,  they  tend  to  be  s"P«'*^°"^„. 
PLAYBOY.  Weren't  the  strikes  at  both  ^r 
vard  and  Columbia  concerned  mainly  with 
legations   by  white   students   that  those 
schools  abuse  the  black  co^n^^JJ^yl^  .^..^ 
JACKSON.  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  their 
creative    protests.    They    accurately    reflect 
Jest^'  position  that  man  cannot  Uve  by  bread 
alo^.  S  come  from  houses  with  hc«ts  ^^^ 
cars  and  more  money  than  they  «tn  ^P^^l^ 
they  find  their  lives  empty.  There  Is  beauty 
in  their  hearing  the  heartbeats  "f  other  hu- 
mans. What  I'm  saying  is  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  depth  in  their  protest.  In  terms  of  the 
b  aKmmunltys  real  and  l^^n^e^f  ^„°,^J, 
nut  I  think  I  must  reserve  Judgment  on  those 
Wh  tes  Who  ar^  living  off  the  prerogatives  of 
wealth.  If  they  are  legitimately  concern^, 
rhev  Will  take  what  Daddy  leaves  and  pay 
b^k  lome  of  that  money  in  reparations  to 

^'^STyboy    do  you  agree  with   James  Por- 
mlns    proposal     that    the    churches    pay 

Ta^^o^  YesTn^event-lly  the  deman^ 

na^n^  victim  of  America's  cold  war  against 
her  own  black  people.  In  that  war.  all  of  our 
supply  lines  have  been  cut-^ucatlo^  . 
^SSnercial.  political  and  psychological. 
W^^nthe"^ victims  of  an  unjust  war  and 
are  due  reparations  from  those  who  launched 
it.  Business  owes  us  reparations,  first  for  en- 
slaving us,  then  for  refusing  to  give  us  work 
or  hiring  us  for  only  the  lowest-paying,  most 
deling  jobs.  And  even  when  we  have  an 
Krtirnlty  to  do  the  same  work  as  whl^te 
men  we  are  paid  less  for  it.  The  labor  unions, 
Sr  whom  we  fought,  owe  us  reparations  for 
locking  us  out.  The  church  is  also  liable,  be- 
cause !t  has  disregarded  Its  own  moral  im- 
peratives and  cooperated  in  creating  and 
maintaining  a  racist  society. 

PLAYBOY.  DO  you  expect  these  demands  to 

be  met?  _^ 

Jackson.  For  the  most  part,  no. 
Playboy.  Then  isn't  the  plea  for  repara- 
tions a  rhetorical  gesture  rather  than  a  sert- 

""jACK^T^-The  demands  are  perfectly  seri- 
ous If  they  were  met,  it  would  mean  a  great 
step  toward  unifying  the  two  separate  and 
unequal  societies  that  the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion^ described  after  it  «t"<»ied  the  Newark 
and  Detroit  riots.  The  point  is  that  SCLC  and 
I  are  not  naive  enough  to  think  that  the 
businessmen  who  control  the  assets  of  cor- 
porations, labor  unions  and  churches   will 
voluntarily  act  from  some  inner  moral  im- 
petus. America's  god  Is  money.  God  is  your 
ultimate  concern,  what  you  give  nia)rtmum 
sacrifice  for,  what  you  will  die  for.  God    s 
what  you   worship.   The  American  Ideal  Is 
maximum  profit  and  mlnimvun  person;  there 
IS  no  impulse  to  share  the  wealth,  to  raise  up 
those   less   fortunate.   What   counts   is   the 
name  nn  the  front  of  the  building.  Well    I 
say  what  counts  are  the  hands  that  do  the 
work  inside. 

PLAYBOY.  Isn't  money  also  one  of  Operation 
Breadbasket's  major  concerns? 
Jackson.  Yes.  It's  a  concern  because  Its 


*  reality.  But  the  eeeentlal  purpose  of  Opera- 
tion Breadbasket  is  to  have  blacks  control 
the  basic  resources  of  their  community.  We 
want  to  control  the  banks,  the  trades,  the 
building  construction  and  the  education  of 
our  children.  ThU  desire  on  our  part  Is  a 
defensive  strategy  evolved  in  order  to  stop 
whites  from  controlling  our  community  and 
removing  the  profits  and  Income  that  belong 
to  black  people.  Our  programs  are  dictated 
by  the  private-enterprise  economy  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  In  my  heart,  however,  I 
know  that  the  entire  system  is  a  corruption. 
To  me.  the  earth  belongs  to  everybody;  It's 
Just  a  very  successful  rumor  white  folks  have 
going  that  the  earth  belongs  to  them.  The 
earth  Is  the  Lord's  and  no  man  creates  any- 
thing that  didn't  come  from  other  things 
that  God  put  here.  No  man  really  takes  any- 
thing away,  either.  No  man  can  claim  that 
he  made  soil  or  wool  or  milk.  White  folks  can 
make  airplanes,  but  they  can't  make  moun- 
tains. They  can  make  syrup  but  not  water. 
Genesis  says  that  the  Lord  created  the  earth 
and  everything  therein  and  gave  man.  not 
white  man.  dominion  over  It  and  created  a 
dominion  sufficient  for  everyone  to  be  able  to 
survive   and   prosper.   Now   the   concept   of 
Genesis  has  obviously  been  destroyed,  and  it 
is  our  concern  to  rid  America  of  some  of  her 
arrogance  and  control  of  God's  resources  by 
saying  that  the  food  belongs  to  all  the  people. 
Playboy.  Do  you  think  farmers  and  sup- 
pliers should  give  their  food  away? 

Jackson.  I  don't  care  how  the  people  get 
food,  as  long  as  they  get  It.  The  Government 
can  buy  the  food  and  give  it  away  in  a  large- 
scale  version  of  the  present  Inadequate  sur- 
plus-food and  food-stamp  programs.  Or  It 
can  give  the  poor  enough  money  to  buy  the 
food  themselves. 

Playboy.  Many  middle-class  whites  think 
that  the  poor  would  only  buy  booze  and  guns 
if  they  had  the  money. 

Jackson.  I  challenge  anyone  with  that  be- 
lief to  tour  the  reeking,  rat-infested  tene- 
ments of  Harlem  or  Chicago's  South  Side 
and  count  the  number  of  alcoholic  welfare 
mothers.  There  won't  be  many.  Welfare  peo- 
ple do  not  account  for  this  nation's  high 
number  of  alcoholics.  Nor  are  most  guns 
bought  by  the  black  poor.  In  a  home  where 
the  children  are  eating  wall  plaster  because 
they  are  hungry,  a  gun  Isn't  looked  upon  as 
an  important  commodity.  But  I  don't  care 
if  the  Government  wants  to  give  out  food 
instead  of  money.  I  would  bless  any  device  it 
might  come  up  vrith.  as  long  as  It  does 
something.  The  country  Is  producing  more 
food  than  It  needs.  There  Is  Inherent  evil  in 
a  system  that  induces  men  to  plow  crops 
under  while  others  starve. 

Not  only  does  the  foDd  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple but  the  industrial  profit  also  belongs  to 
the  people.  If  the  employees  of  General  Mo- 
tors left  tomorrow,  it  would  have  to  stop. 
If  the  entire  board  of  directors  died  tomor- 
row,  nothing  would  stop.  What's  Indispen- 
sable are  the  laborers,  not  the  directors  The 
laborers  can  rise  from  the  ranks  and  direct 
their  fellow  laborers.  Because  they  are  the 
basic  need,  they  ought  to  reap  the  basic  ben- 
efits   But  m  America,  about  six  percent  oi 
the   people    control   the   basic   wealth,   and 
there's  something  infinitely  demonic  about 
that  It's  no  wonder  that  America  needs  the 
largest  military  in  the  worid  to  protect  the 
wealthiest  superrtch  class  from  people  who 
would  rebel  against  it.  There's  no  basic  con- 
flict among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  Russian 
bus    drivers    aren't    mad    at    American    bus 
drivers    But  the  controlling  groups  are  al- 
ways  in   conflict  with   the   people— whether 
It's   the  Government  of  the   United   States, 
which  refuses  to  adequately  protect  the  poor, 
or  the  boards  of  directors  at  GM  and  Ford, 
which  encourage  blacks  to  go  into  debt  to 
buy  automobiles  but  don't  allow  blacks  to 
participate    In    the    profitable   manufacture 
and  distribution  of  cars. 
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Playboy.  Can  bVuctu  afford  to  buy  auto- 
mobile agencies? 

Jacmon.  The  companlea  will  lend  u«  the 
money  to  buy  cars,  which  leads  to  profits 
for  them  only.  They  could  lend  us  the  money 
to  buy  agencl.3.  but  they  won't,  because 
that  would  let  us  profit  also. 

Playboy.    Aren't    there    some    black    car 

dealers?  ^,  »  „#  on 

Jackson.  About  14  dealerships  out  of  28,- 
000.  we  are  grossly  underrepresented  In  aU 
areas  of  the  economy.  There  are  no  black  TV 
sUtlons,  for  example,  and  only  seven  black 
radio  stations.  Most  of  the  staUons  that  are 
beamed  toward  the  black  community  and 
play  black  music  are  white  owned.  We  »n  t 
set  PCX:  outlets,  and  I'm  convinced  that  there 
U  a  conspiracy  to  keep  us  from  communicat- 
ing with  one  another  on  a  mass  scale. 

PijiYBOY.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment fears  a  nationally  directed  rtot? 

Jackson.  I  don't  know  what  they  think, 
aU  I  know  Is  we  can't  get  licenses  when  we 

*^YBOY.  What  does  Operation  Breadbas- 
ket intend  to  do  about  this  sort  of  eco- 
nomic underrepresentation? 

Jackson.  We  have  the  power,  nonvlo- 
lently  lust  by  controlling  our  appetites,  to 
determine  the  direction  of  the  American 
-fionoiiiv.  If  black  people  in  30  cities  said 
simultaneously.  "General  Motors,  you  will 
not  sell  cars  in  the  black  community  unless 
vou  guarantee  us  a  franchise  here  next  year 
and  help  us  Bnance  it,"  GM  would  have  no 
choice.  We  can  affect  their  margin  of  profit 
by  withdrawing  our  patronage  and  resisting 
the  system  Instead  of  enduring  it. 

PLAYBOY.  Can  this  really  work?  And.  if  so, 
why  hasn't  it  been  done  already? 

Jackson.  It  hasn't  been  done  because  we 
weren't  sophisticated  enough  to  see  It.  This 
U  a  step  that  we  haven't  been  ready  to  take. 
But  It  win  certainly  be  done  now,  because 
we  are  organizing  to  do  it.  Black  people  piu-- 
chase  about  35  to  40  blUion  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  each  year.  We  represent  the  margin 
of  profit  in  many  industries.  America  de- 
pends on  our  cooperation  with  her  economy, 
and  we  shall  become  the  enemies  of  those 
businesses  and  industries  that  work  against 
our  Interest  by  unfair  hiring  practices,  by 
discriminating  against  black  products,  by 
not  making  investments  In  the  ghetto  to  cor- 
respond with  the  profits  taken  out  of  it. 
There  is  an  analogous  situation  In  politics: 
The  black  people  have  not  yet  reaUzed  that 
we  can  determine  who  gets  elected  President: 
in  1960.  it  was  the  South  Side  of  Chicago 
that  turned  in  the  vote  that  made  John 
Kennedy  President.  The  newspapers  all  said 
that  Mayor  Daley  had  once  again  come 
through  with  his  Cook  County  machine,  but 
that  vote  was  black.  The  ghetto,  however, 
has  seldom  voted  in  its  own  self-interest.  It 
has  even  voted  for  black  politicians  who  are 
contemptuous  of  blacks. 

Playboy.  Why  does  the  ghetto  vote  so  in- 
efficiently? 

Jackson.  Because  it's  so  easy  to  intimidate 
or  con  the  poor:  they  have  no  recourse.  On 
Election  Day.  the  precinct  worker  comes 
around  and  says  that  If  you  don't  vote  his 
way  he'll  have  you  thrown  out  of  the  hous- 
ing projects  or  he'll  have  your  welfare  check 
canceled.  Or,  if  he's  a  benign  type,  he'll  buy 
your  vote  with  a  chicken.  The  poor  are  also 
frightened  out  of  comii^g  to  freedom  meet- 
ings. But  the  poor  themselves  must  learn 
that  food  Is  a  right  and  not  a  privilege.  We  are 
marching  to  gain  a  subsidy  for  30,000.000 
hungry  Americans  who  represent  a  human 
resource  that  is  more  important  than  any 
of  the  mineral  resources  that  this  nation 
subsidizes. 
Playboy.  What  form  would  that  subsidy 

take? 

Jackson.  A  guaranteed  annual  income 
based  upon  the  Government's  own  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  people  actually  need 
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to  Uve  adequate  Uvee.  They  say  that  a  famUy 
of  four  in  a  large  city  in  the  United  SUte« 
in  1960  requires  $5994  per  year  for  minimum 
maintenance.  If  that's  what's  needed,  then 
that's  what  they  should  get. 

Playboy.  Wouldn't  that  be  expensive, 
especially  considering  the  present  high  tax 
burden? 

Jackson.  The  Senate  committee  on  poverty 
headed  by  George  McGovem  stated  after  do- 
ing field  research  throughout  the  nation, 
that  it  would  cost  ten  blUlon  dollars  per 
year  to  feed  the  poor -and  fulfill  their  basic 
health,  clothing  and  hoxising  needs.  I  would 
guese  that  that's  a  low  estimate.  Lets  double 
It  and  say  that  the  cost  would  be  20  billion 
dollars  per  year.  That's  less  money  than  we're 
spending  to  kill  the  Viet  Cong.  It's  less  money 
than  we're  about  to  spend  on  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. It  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  defense 
budget.  If  we  wanted  men  to  live  as  much 
as  we  want  to  see  them  die.  we  could  do  it 
without  any  new  taxes. 

Playboy.  But  what  motivation  does  the 
Government  have  to  subsidize  the  poor? 

Jackson.  Out  of  a  spirit  of  humanity,  one 
would  hope;  but  that  to  naive.  Our  Job  is  to 
create  enough  press  to  force  the  Government 
to  act.  It  Is  certainly  not  going  to  do  so  on 
its  own.  The  Imbalance  of  Southern  power 
in  the  Congress  has  led  to  Important  com- 
mittees being  headed  by  pathological  killers 
and  by  men  with  public  commitments  to 
racism.  These  men — such  as  Mendel  Rivers. 
Russell  Long.  Jamie  Whltten  and  Richard 
RusSeU — are  the  black  man's  burden.  The 
truth  U  that  the  Mafia  is  probably  better 
represented  in  the  Government  than  blacks 
are.  And  numerous  other  special -interest 
groups  are  well  taken  care  of.  The  situation 
on  the  agriculture  committees  Is  particularly 
loathsome  to  me  because  of  the  millions  of 
doUars  that  are  given  away  to  gentlemen 
farmers  who  don't  farm,  while  children  are 
starving.  Contrast  that  with  the  Black 
Panthers'  national  breakfast  program.  They 
are  serving  thousands  of  people  free  food 
every  week,  and  the  only  qualification  is  that 
the  recipient  be  hvmgry.  It  the  Panthers  can 
serve  breakfast  to  3000  children  a  week  in 
Chicago  or  15.000  In  San  Prandsco.  with  their 
lack  of  resources,  what  could  those  cities' 
government  be  doing  if  they  had  the  same 
Interest? 

Playboy.  If  you  were  the  mayor  of  a  ma- 
jor American  city,  what  wo\ild  you  do? 

Jackson.  I  would  declare  the  poor  com- 
munlUes  m  a  stato  of  emergency  and  deal 
with  the  unemployment  rate,  the  high  mor- 
tality rate  and  the  high  t.b.  rate.  I  would 
set  up  medicine  tents  on  the  streets,  and 
embarrass  the  Federal  and  state  governments 
into  opening  up  their  food  storehouses.  I 
would  declare  war  on  disease  and  hunger.  I 
would  enlarge  all  the  dty  departments  that 
feed  and  heal  people.  The  welfare  of  aU  the 
people  would  be  attended  to  before  any  new 
golf  courses  or  monuments  or  stadiums  were 
built.  I  would  force  the  Government  to  call 
out  the  National  Guard  to  deal  with  the 
existing  injustices,  which  make  the  ghetto 
a  permanent  disaster  area.  There's  no  reason 
why  the  Army  couldn't  be  coming  down 
the  street  with  bayonets,  looking  for  slum 
landlords.  The  Army  would  force  trade  unions 
to  allow  the  minority  groups  in.  And  those 
who  did  not  pick  up  the  garbage  would  them- 
selves be  picked  up.  An  Army  like  that 
wouldn't  have  any  trouble  getting  volunteer 
soldiers  because  it  would  be  engaged  In  a 
relevant  war. 

Playboy.  Is  that  statement  a  reference  to 
Vietnam? 

Jackson.  Let  me  Just  say  that  Vietnam  is 
not  a  relevant  war.  It  is  a  war  in  which  the 
black  poor  are  paying  with  their  lives  to  pro- 
tect the  investments  of  a  small,  rich  elite 
whose  Asian  Investments  are  threatened  by 

Hanoi.  ^^ 

Playboy.  Whatever  interests  are  being 
served  in  Vietnam,  do  you  think  that  you, 


a«  a  dtlaen,  have  the  right  to  pick  the  wars 
in  which  you  will  fight  and  those  in  which 
you  won't? 

Jackson.  Of  course  I  have  that  right.  I 
must  reserve  the  right  to  decide  which 
wars  are  Just.  And  I  would  not  fight  in  a 
war  that  I  thought  was  unjust.  Nor  would 
I  Improve  of  anyone  else  doing  so. 

Playboy.  Would  you  encourage  drafted 
blacks  to  refuse  to  go  to  Vietnam,  even  If 
It  means  Jail  for  them? 

Jackson.  Yes.  and  whites,  too.  PlghUng  In 
Vietnam  la  a  step  back  into  slavery  for  blacks, 
and  into  barbarism  for  whites.  The  road  to 
Jail  has  often  been  the  road  to  freedom. 
Many  men — Gandhi,  Jomo  Kenyatta,  Dr. 
King — have  learned  that. 

Playboy.  Although  a  disproportionate 
nxunber  of  blacks  have  died  in  Vietnam,  there 
have  been  few  blacks  active  in  the  peace 
movement.  Why? 

Jackson.  To  blacks,  the  peace  movement 
is  a  luxury  that  presupposes  you  have  the 
time  to  save  somebody  aside  from  yourself. 
Blacks  are  Just  too  occupied  with  their  own 
survival.  They  have  not  even  been  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  know  that  they  can  oppose 
murder.  A  black  man  can  be  easily  seduced; 
it's  a  revolution  for  him  to  go  from  one  meal 
a  day  to  three.  Sometimes  I  think  the  blacks 
are  so  locked  away  from  Information  that 
we  could  be  duped  into  fighting  In  South 
Africa  for  apartheid,  if  America  told  us  to 
do  it.  We  certainly  were  down  there  shooting 
our  Dominican  brothers.  I  saw  televised 
scenes  of  Dominicans  lined  up  against  a  wall 
while  black  GIs  held  guns  on  them.  But 
this  is  not  because  of  ignorance  but  because 
of  cultural  stiffocatlon  and  improper  edu- 
cation. 

Playboy.  Malcolm  X  once  proposed  that 
the  UN  send  observers  into  the  American 
black  community  to  determine  if  blacks 
were  being  treated  humanely.  Do  you  think 
that's  a  practical  idea? 

Jackson.  Only  for  symbolic  purposes;  the 
UN  doesn't  have  any  power  and  is  subject 
to  the  American  veto. 

Playboy.  Wouldn't  exercising  the  veto 
prove  so  embarrassing  to  the  U.S.  that  it 
would  refrain  from  doing  so? 

Jackson.  I  doubt  it.  And  the  countries  that 
one  might  expect  to  pressure  America  into 
dealing  humanely  with  its  black  minority— 
the  countries  of  Afrlcar— are  themselves  too 
dependent  on  America's  trade  and  financial 
aid  to  wish  to  antagonize  her.  It  is  not  in  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  those  countries 
to  rise  up  in  indignation  when  we're  shot 
up  in  Detroit  or  Watts,  because  we  don't 
affect  their  essential  relationship  with  the 
world  markets  or  the  World  Bank. 

Playboy.  Both  Malcolm  and  Dr.  King 
worked  to  mobilize  a  world-wide  conscience 
against  racism  before  they  were  struck  down. 
Do  you  share  the  view  of  some  that  both 
murders  were  part  of  a  plan  to  deprive  blacks 
of  their  leaders? 

Jackson.  Not  a  single  elaborate  conspiracy, 
but  it's  clear  that  as  we  have  moved  closer 
to  America's  nerve  center,  closer  to  a  position 
where  we  could  vote  men  out  of  office,  the 
killings  have  Increased.  And  I  don't  think 
America  has  done  anything  to  Indicate  that 
she  is  on  the  side  of  Dr.  King  rather  than 
of  his  killers. 

Playboy.  You  used  the  plural.  Don't  you 
think  that  James  Earl  Ray  acted  alone? 

Jackson.  I  would  be  surprised  if  it  wasn't 
a  conspiracy  involving  many  others. 

Playboy.  Do  you  have  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port that  belief? 

Jackson.  I  think  the  circumstances  were 
very  suspicious.  As  you  know,  I  was  with 
Dr.  King  when  the  assassin's  bullet  was  fired. 
We  were  talking  with  Operation  Bread- 
baAefs  music  director,  Ben  Branch,  about 
songs  for  the  next  day's  rally.  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy,  Andy  Young,  James  Bevel  and  Ber- 
nard Lee  were  very  near.  When  Dr.  King  was 


shot,  I  hit  the  ground,  along  with  the 
others.  We  scrambled  toward  the  steps  where 
he  was  and  I  looked  back  over  my  shoulder, 
becaxise  I  was  afraid  that  more  shots  were 
going  to  be  fired.  I  saw  so  many  police  ooti- 
ing  from  the  direction  of  the  shot  that  I  ac- 
tually threw  up  my  hands,  thinking  that  the 
shot  had  come  from  one  of  them  and  that 
I  was  going  to  be  killed,  too.  There  were 
hundreds  of  police  In  the  area,  some  Jumping 
from  the  hill  where  the  shot  had  come  from. 
I  tried  to  tell  them  that  the  bullet  came  from 
that  way. 

Now,  the  hotel  that  Ray  was  in — if  Ray  was 
the  killer — is  next  door  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment. With  the  shot  having  been  fired  and 
all  those  poUce  in  the  area,  the  iisual  thing 
during  an  emergency  in  a  Southern  town 
would  be  for  a  siren  to  go  off  that  stops  the 
lights  and  traffic  on  Main  Street,  where  the 
hotel  Is.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  busiest  time  for  traffic,  and  it  all  could 
have  been  brought  to  a  halt.  But  no  siren 
went  off,  traffic  wasn't  stopped  and  Ray  es- 
caped through  downtown  Memphis.  The  dis- 
tance he  subsequently  traveled  indicates  to 
me  that  he  dldnt  do  it  by  himself  and  that 
he  may  have  had  some  very  highly  placed 
help.  But,  of  course,  finding  Dr.  King's  killers 
is  secondary  to  getting  ^t  the  roots  of  Amer- 
ica's violent  atmosphere — an  atmosphere  in 
which  you  conform  or  are  broken,  in  which 
you  take  your  subordinate  place  in  the  In- 
dustrial hierarchy  or  are  destroyed. 

Playboy.  What  do  you  think  Dr.  King 
would  be  doing  if  he  were  alive  today? 

Jackson.  Dr.  King  would  still  be  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  finding  a  Job  for  every- 
body: he  would  still  be  raising  the  questions 
of  medical  care  for  everybody,  of  a  full- 
employment  economy.  He  would  still  be  on 
the  basic  Issues,  still  be  pointing  out  the 
stupidity  of  the  war.  He  would  be  in  general 
confilct  with  Nixon.  He  would  still,  as  we  say. 
be  on  the  case. 

Playboy.  Will  there  ever  be  another  black 
leader  as  Important  as  Dr.  King? 

Jackson.  I  don't  think  so,  though,  of 
course,  no  man  can  say.  But  it  was  Dr.  King 
who  crossed  the  frontier,  who  made  a  per- 
manent break  with  the  past.  I  grew  up  in 
the  period  from  1955  to  1965,  and  that  time 
was  dominated  by  his  courage  and  strength, 
as  opposed  to  the  previous  mass  docility  of 
black  men.  Dr.  King  was  a  surprise  for  a  lot 
of  whites  who  had  conned  themselves  Into 
believing  tl'ai  Negroes  were  really  inferior. 
He  was  intelligent,  moral,  eloquent  and  cou- 
rageous. The  contrast  of  his  eloquence  with 
the  lack  of  it  In  those  whites  he  was  forced 
to  deal  with  gave  us  a  rallying  point.  Even 
more  Important  was  the  way  he  stood  up  to 
white  military  power  in  the  South.  Dr. 
King  wasnt  afraid  of  the  cop's  billy  stick, 
guns  or  dogs.  He  overcame  the  stigma  of  the 
jail  cells;  in  fact,  he  dignified  the  Jail  cell 
and  wrote  great  words  from  it.  He  was  willing 
to  die  for  black  people,  and  finally  did  die. 
not  on  some  lofty  mountainside  or  in  the 
company  of  ambassadors  but  kissing  garbage 
men,  trying  to  set  them  free. 

Playboy.  In  the  weeks  before  he  died,  did 
Dr.  King  express  any  particular  optimism  or 
pessimism  about  the  future  of  the  move- 
ment? 

Jackson.  He  expressed  both.  SCLC  was  at 
that  time  involved  in  making  its  decision 
about  the  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  that  ultimately  led  to  Resurrec- 
tion City.  Many  of  Dr.  King's  friends  and 
some  board  members  said  that  we  should  not 
go  to  Washington  becaxise  of  the  possibility 
of  a  riot.  The  final  decision  was  his.  He  was 
going  through  a  bad  time  and  he  showed  it 
at  one  of  the  last  staff  meetings  he  would 
ever  attend.  He  was  despairing  that  morn- 
ing and  Andy  Young  tried  to  tell  him  to 
relax,  that  things  were  going  to  get  better. 
And  Dr.  King  told  Andy,  "Don't  say  "Peace, 
peace'  when  there  Is  no  peace.  The  country 
is  svTinging  to  the  right  and  our  President  Is 
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obsessed  with  the  war.  Maybe  I  ought  to  turn 
around."  he  said.  But  then  he  stopped;  and 
when  he  continued,  his  voice  was  more  firm. 
"But  we've  gone  too  far  to  turn  around. 
There  were  dark  days  during  the  sit-ins.  and 
in  Selma  and  Birmingham.  We've  come  too 
far." 

Then  he  changed  again.  "But  I'm  still 
disturbed  by  the  division  in  the  country. 
Maybe  I  ought  to  Just  fast.  And  when  I  get 
to  the  point  of  death,  perhaps  we  could  have 
a  summit  meeting  of  blacks.  Maybe  that 
would  bring  us  together."  But  then  he 
seemed  to  resolve  the  argument  in  his  mind. 
He  said,  "I've  seen  where  we've  got  to  go. 
We  ar«  going  to  fight  the  good  fight;  we  are 
going  to  liberate  our  brothers  and  raise  up 
the  poor.  We're  not  going  to  turn  around. 
It's  all  very  clear  to  me  now."  And  I  think 
Dr.  King  at  that  moment  was  as  sure  as  he 
had  ever  been  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  his 
movement.  Once  you've  been  to  the  moun- 
talntop.  It  doesn't  matter  If  James  Earl  Ray 
Is  In  the  bushes  waiting  for  you. 

Playboy.  Do  you  share  Dr.  King's  vision? 
Jackson.  In  rfiy  stronger  moments,  I  have 
no  doubts.  I'm  even  able  to  love  those  who 
persecute  me.  There  must  be  some  force 
that's  conunltted  to  redemption,  even 
though  it's  painful.  The  alternative  Is  that 
we  will  destroy  ourselves — "die  together  as 
fools."  as  Dr.  King  said  once.  He  and  Gandhi 
and  Jesus  reached  a  spiritual  state  that  lib- 
erates the  self.  Dr.  King  did  not  represent 
ordinary  men.  That's  what  made  i>eople  love 
him  so  much.  But  what  finally  happens  to 
the  extraordinary  men  is  what  happened  to 
Jesus.  We  admire  them  but  we  don't  follow 
them,  and  finally  we  kill  them  because  they 
become  such  a  threat  to  us. 
Playboy.  In  what  way? 
Jackson.  Most  of  us  cannot  live  up  to 
the  ideal  of  the  noble  and  virtuous.  Such 
men  make  us  aware  that  we  must  settle  for 
the  real  and  the  expedient.  We  are  dimin- 
ished by  their  purity,  which  is  a  threat  to 
our  self-esteem.  The  Idealist  keeps  our  con- 
sciences awake,  but  the  pressure  on  our 
conscience  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  relieved 
only  by  murder. 

Playboy.  Dr.  King  was  criticized  for  plac- 
ing too  much  emphasis  on  conscience.  David 
Halberstam  wrote  that  Dr.  King  left  Chicago 
In  1966,  for  example,  because  he  could  not 
Inspire  a  moral  consciousness,  and  Mayor 
Daley  was  able  to  dissipate  his  campaign 
with  hlgb-soundlng  but  unspeclflc  resolu- 
tions. Do  you  think  that  Dr.  King  was  too 
concerned  with  the  moral  rather  than  the 
tactical  aspects  of  the  civil  rights  movement? 
Jackson.  No,  I  think  that  even  as  recently 
as  1966,  Dr.  King  was  correctly  analyzing  his 
problem  as  the  need  to  change  the  psyche  of 
the  black  man.  You  couldn't  Impress  black 
folks  unless  you  Impressed  white  folks  first. 
Dr.  King  had  to  make  the  movement  as  large 
as  possible  in  white  eyes  to  get  respect  for 
blacks.  I  think  that  we  are  inclined  to  lose 
perspective  on  how  much  things  have 
changed  since  1965.  There  was  no  black  con- 
sciousness then.  Dr.  King  was  dealing  with 
"Negroes" — put  quotes  around  that — whose 
minds,  desires,  ambitions  and  images  were 
white  inspired.  Aretha  Franklin  couldn't  have 
made  it  In  1955.  It  was  Dr.  King  who  moved 
the  "Negro"  farther  and  farther  out;  and  the 
farther  he  got  from  the  white  shore,  the 
blacker  he  became. 

Dr.  King  had  the  most  national  Influence 
of  any  black  leaders,  and  his  concern  was  to 
change  national  policy.  The  strategy  was  al- 
ways to  form  a  coalition  of  conscience  be- 
tween the  black  conununlty  and  a  segment 
of  the  white  community.  An  Issue  had  to  be 
defined  along  moral  lines,  because  the  white 
commtmlty  will  split  on  the  basis  of  moral 
against  Immoral,  liberal  against  conservative. 
Without  that  white  help,  there  Is  no  chance 
for  us  to  have  an  Impact  on  national  poli- 
cies. Dr.  King  used  to  point  out  that  there 
is  not  a  black  college  In  the  country  that 


could  remain  open  six  months  on  black  con- 
tributions. That's  a  reality  we  must  face. 
Even  now.  there  Is  no  civil  rights  organiza- 
tion of  any  consequence  that  functions  on 
black  money. 

Playboy.  Does  Operation  Breadbastket  ac- 
cept white  money? 

Jackson.  SCLC  accepts  any  money,  and  It 
finances  us.  But  we  get  more  black  money 
out  of  Chicago  than  any  other  dvll  rights 
organization  has  ever  gotten  out  of  the  Mack 
community. 

Playboy.  What  does  SCLC  think  of  white 
participation  in  the  leadership  of  Breadbas- 
ket and  other  programs? 

Jackson.  We  discourage  it.  We  need  and 
want  to  encourage  the  technical  and  fi- 
nancial aid  of  whites  in  the  civil  rights 
movement,  but  we  should  make  our  own 
decisions.  Whites  should  spend  their  physical 
energy  liberating  white  America,  because 
white  folks  need  someone  to  help  them 
understand  blacks  or  they're  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  paralyzed  by  their  paranoia. 
Whites  suffer  from  nightmares  and  irrational 
anxiety.  When  a  black  family  moves  onto  a 
white  street,  the  white  girls  are  not  magi- 
cally Impregnated  by  a  black  boy.  llioee 
fears  are  unreal.  But  whites  do  not  allow 
enough  communication  with  blacks  to  learn 
the  truth.  So  other  white  folks  must  defend 
our  htunanity,  even  though  our  skin  color 
is  different  and  our  hair  grows  differently 
and  we  have  a  different  heritage. 

Playboy.  Why  Is  there  a  preoccupation  now 
with  black  studies  and  Afro  styles? 

Jackson.  The  so-called  natural  movement 
is  simply  trying  to  say  that  I  may  not  know 
who  I  am  psychologically  and  historically, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  be  defined  by  white 
folks  any  longer.  I  want  to  see  how  I'd  look 
If  I  Just  grew.  If  I  didn't  use  anything  white 
folks  gave  me  to  fancy  myself  up  with, 
what  would  I  look  like?  Most  of  us  have 
never  given  ourselves  a  chance  to  find  out. 
'We're  in  search  of  otir  existence  as  a  new 
people — Afro-American.  White  people  forced 
us  to  suppress  our  beauty;  now  we  want  to 
glorify  It.  The  fact  that  our  natural  selves 
confilct  with  the  comfortable,  stereo-typed 
white  image  of  the  black  man  is  not  our 
problem. 

Playboy.  But  this  new  emphasis  on  black- 
ness seems  to  lead  to  some  paradoxical  situa- 
tions. In  spite  of  the  need  for  exptanded  op- 
portunities for  blacks  to  attend  college,  a 
number  of  strikes  were  Initiated  last  year  by 
black  college  students  who  demanded  black- 
studies  programs  at  their  schools.  Are  black- 
studies  programs  so  important  that  it's 
worth  closing  down  a  school  to  get  them? 

Jackson.  I  think  so.  History  plays  a  large 
role  In  a  people's  growth.  The  white  man 
took  away  our  history  because  It  was  one 
more  way  for  him  to  control  us.  Without  a 
group  identity,  we  had  no  group  loyalty;  we 
were  separated  from  our  past  to  make  it 
easier  to  control  us  in  the  present.  It  is  one 
thing  to  see  ourselves  as  a  people  only  300 
years  old,  bom  as  slaves  and  moving  toward 
freedom.  But,  in  fact,  our  forebears  date 
back  to  the  origin  of  man,  and  we  have  al- 
ways been  a  creative  and  productive  people; 
we  were  enslaved,  but  now  we  are  returning 
to  freedom — and  it's  good  to  come  back 
home.  We  need  the  pride  and  dignity  of 
knowing  that  we  are  part  of  a  great  con- 
tinuum. Anthropologists  say  that  mankind 
originated  in  Africa.  We  are  the  people  who 
carved  out  the  great  civilizations  of  Kush, 
Songhal,  Ghana  and  Mall.  We  smelted  Iron; 
we  mined  copper  and  gold.  For  us  to  know 
this  is  to  know  that  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  great  destiny. 

Playboy.  It's  the  idea  of  exclusively  black 
studies  that  bothers  many  white  people. 
Other  ethnic  groups  don't  have  special  study 
programs,  do  they? 

Jackson.  But  they  do.  and  the  schools  rec- 
ognize them  as  such  If  you  are  an  Italian, 
for  Instance,  your  history  courses  will  cover 
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the  enUre  history  of  early  Rome  and  then 
Renalasance  Italy,  and  they  will  stress  the 
worth  of  the  Italian  contributions.  But  no 
ancient-history  courses  emphasize  the  black- 
ness of  the  great  early  civilizations.  And 
American  history  courses  generally  Ignore 
the  black  man.  If  the  schools  had  done  their 
Job  they  wouldn't  have  the  problems  they 
are 'now  confronted  with— and  richly  deserve. 
Platbot.  Many  athletes  and  entertainers— 
Bill  Cosby,  for  example— have  adopted  Afro 
hair  and  clothing  styles;  but  aside  from  this 
sort  of  symbolic  identification,  do  you  think 
successful  blacks  have  been  as  Involved  as 
they  should  be  with  the  movement? 

Jackson.  I  think  the  symbolism  Is  Impor- 
tant; It  shows  a  new  sensitivity.  The  black 
athletes  and  entertainers  who  are  wearing 
natural    hair   styles    and   Afro    clothes    are 
specifically  defying  the  white  measurement 
apparatus.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  black 
artist  has  never  been  as  far  away  from  the 
black  community  as  the  white  press  some- 
times  portrays   him.   Every   black  man.   for 
example,  knows  where  Sammy  Davis"  heart 
Is  The  black  entertainer  moves  into  a  white 
community  because  the  houses  are  bigger 
and  better  there.  He  U  Just  taking  advan- 
tage df  a  new  freedom.  Historically,  the  black 
atttlete  and  entertainer  have  been  In  a  pre- 
carious position  where,  If  they  over-ldentl- 
fled  with  the  racial  situation,  they  couldn  t 
play  in  the  major  night  clubs,  couldn't  get 
Into  a  movie  or  were  blackballed   from   a 
league.  Black  athletes  who  take  a  militant 
position  on  the  race  problem  endanger  their 
lobs    even  though  teams  are  dependent  on 
their  participation.  Jackie  Robinson  broke 
into  baseball  in  1945.  In  1969,  blacks  domi- 
nate the  game.  The  stars  of  the  National 
Basketball  Association  are  nearly  all  black, 
as  are  many  in  the  National  Football  League 
But  we'd  be  doing  even  better  in  sports  if 
there    were    not   still    some    discrimination 

PiATBOT.  What  kind  of  discrimination? 

Jackson.  Before  I  entered  college.  I  was 
offered  a  contract  to  pitch  for  the  Chicago 
White  Sox.  They  wanted  to  give  me  less 
money  to  sign  than  the  white  boys  I  was 
striking  out.  I'm  sure  that's  generally  true, 
and  many  black  boys  can't  afford  to  leave 
the  farm  or  the  factory  to  try  to  make  it 
with  a  team.  More  Indicative  of  the  racism 
still  alive  in  sports  is  the  fact  that  in  all 
of  major-league  baseball,  there  isn't  one 
black  executive  or  manager. 

Playboy.  If  a  black  baseball  player  clearly 
shows  himself  to  be  a  managerial  material, 
don't  you  think  he'U  get  a  shot  at  a  manager  s 

lob? 

Jackson.  What  does  that  mean?  Is  every 
white  manager  "managerial  material"? 
Then  how  come  they're  always  being  fired? 
In  America,  a  white  man.  no  matter  how 
d\mib,  U  expected  to  boss  a  black  man;  but 
no  black  man,  nc  matter  how  highly  quali- 
fied is  allowed  to  give  orders  to  a  white 
man  If  a  white  ballplayer  Uke  Eddie  Stanky 
is  argumentative  and  aggressive,  he's  con- 
sidered fiery.  Therefore,  he's  a  managerial 
prospect.  But  Jackie  Robinson  was  fiery  as 
hell  only  they  called  It  arrogance.  He  was 
an  '"uppity  nigger."  When  Robinson  left 
baseball,  his  accumulated  knowledge  about 
running  bases,  pitching,  hitting  and  fielding 
went  with  him.  It  was  a  waste  of  a  great 
baseball  mind. 

Playboy.  You  seem  to  be  saying  that 
unless  a  black  man  is  docile,  he  can't 
survive;  yet  the  mood  of  young  blacks— in- 
cluding you— Is  anything  but  docile.  Haven't 
the  times  changed? 

Jackson.  We  have  changed;  I  don't  know 
about  the  times.  White  society  still  tries  to 
impose  a  different  code  of  behavior  on  blacks 
than  on  whites.  What  to  me  Is  an  expression 
of  confidence  is  to  white  folks  an  expression 
of  defiance.  The  country  Is  so  used  to  black 
people  smiling  and  bowing  and  acting  un- 
sure of  themselves  that  when  whites  meet 


someone  who  confronts  them  and  challenges 
their  standards,  they  make  harsh  Judgments. 
Now  things  are  changing  so  fast  that  the 
hostility  of  white  society  toward  a  black  man 
may  lead  to  respect  for  him  from  the  black 
community.  For  a  white  man  to  embrace 
you  is  for  a  black  man  to  hold  you  suspect. 
PLAYBOY.  You  have  been  accused  of  cyni- 
cally manipulating  that  new  mood  in  your 
personal  choice  of  dress  and  hair  style.  Do 
you  think  that  if  you  didn't  wear  side- 
bums  and  a  dashiM.  but  dressed  conserva- 
tively and  looked  somewhat  like  a  young 
Martin  Luther  King,  that  you  could  make 
It  as  a  black  leader  today? 

Jackson.   Style— whether  it's  Afro  or  Ivy 
League— isn't  crucial.   Hell,   there   are   kids 
aroSnd   who    look   like    Che    Gxxeynn    but 
they  still  need  their  mommas  to  help  them 
across  the  street.  Because  of  all  the  losses  we 
have  suffered,  black  people  are  looking  for 
winners:  that's  the  only  way  to  get  their  re- 
soect    And   a  winner  is   someone  who  suc- 
cessfuly  defies   white   America.   The   reason 
Joe  Louis  will  always  be  respect^  m  the 
black  community  Is  that  at  a  time  when  other 
blacks  couldn't   even  talk  to  white  people 
jde  Louls  was  beating  them  "P-  ^^n^^Jff 
them  down  and  making  them  bleed.  When  I 
do  a  TV  show.  I'm  aware  that  every  black 
watching  Is  scoring  me  against  the  white  op- 
p^ltlon^as  If  I  were  In  a  fight.  Every  black 
Sian  who  has  won  the  loyalty  of  his  com- 
munity    has   Indicated   some   expression   of 
defiance  for  the  white  man.  Ma^fl™  ^f  .'^  * 
good  example.  He  could  look  Whltey  straight 
in  the  eye  and  tell  him  he  was  lying.  And 
Malcolm  showed  that  even  the  most  bru- 
talized experience  could  be  overcome. 

PLAYBOY.  You  obviously  don't  agree  with 
those  who  felt  that  Malcolm  was  a  disruptive 

^°  jTckson.  Malcolm  had  become  tm  apostle 
of  peace  after  his  trips  to  the  Near  East 
LnK  has  a  knack  for  kilUng  b"  men  of 
neace  while  men  of  war  continue  to  thrive. 
Coto^cleaUi  also  pointed  up  ^^e  futUlty 
of  thinking  in  exclusively  ^^^^^'^^^^^  ^'^^ 
Blacks  killed  Malcolm,  Just  as  a  black  man 
betrayed  Marcus  Garvey  and  a  black  womaii 
once  tried  to  stab  Dr.  King.  Black  is  not  al- 
ways  good.  Just  as  white  is  not  always  bad. 
we  confirmed  that  lesson  at  Resurrection 
City,  where  white  Appalachians  shared  the 
mud  with  us  while  some  blacks  on  U  Street 
were  asking  The  Man  to  run  us  out  of  town. 
And  it  was  a  black  woman  who  started  many 
of  Adam  Powell's  troubles. 

Playboy  The  consensus  among  white  Ub- 
eraU  Is  that  Adam  Powell  deserved  Ws  J ate- 
and  that  he  was  a  hindrance  to  the  civil 
rlKhts  movement.  Do  you  disagree? 

Jackson.  Absolutely.  First  of  all,  and  to  set 
the  record  straight,  as  head  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Adam  Pow- 
ell was  responsible  for  passing  over  60  pieces 
of  significant  social  legislation— more  than 
any  other  of  his  virtuous  colleagues  have  ever 
done.  But  Adam  is  even  more  l«»portant.  for  a 
depressed  black  psyche,  as  a  defler  of  white 
rules,  something  happened  to  my  dad  in 
World  War  Two  that  illustrates  this.  He  was 
serving  in  Prance  and  Strom  Thurmond  came 
to  speak  to  his  all-black  regiment.  The  Sena- 
tors message  was  that  they  were  there  to 
fieht  the  War,  that  they  were  not  to  bother 
any  women;  tiiey  were  to  know  their  place, 
in  other  words.  It  was  all  right  for  my  father 
to  risk  his  life  to  serve  America,  but  he  was 
still  a  nigger.  So  when  Adam  Powell  walked 
down  the  halls  of  Congress  with  two  white 
women  on  his  arm.  Just  the  outrageous  defi- 
ance of  it  gave  us  gratification.  The  appeal  of 
that  defiance  will  never  be  lost. 

Playboy.  That  story  touches  on  the  strong 
sexual  aspect  of  racism.  Both  Malcolm  X  and 
Eldrldge  Cleaver  have  expressed  elaborate 
theories  In  which  white  sexual  fears  are  cited 
as  a  fundamental  cause  of  race  hatred.  Do 
you  agree?  .  ,         . 

Jackson.  Although  sex  is  a  crucial  under- 
lying cause  of  prejudice  and  racial  hatred, 


it  is  not  relevant  to  the  black  liberation 
movement.  We  will  not  allow  the  white  man's 
sexual  problem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
freedom. 

Playboy.  Can  you  Just  Ignore  It? 
Jackson.  Let  me  explain  it  with  some  awful 
hUtory.  In  the  South,  when  a  slave  ran 
away — thereby  expressing  his  manhood  and 
independence — and  he  was  caught,  the 
pimishment  for  his  first  offense  was  whipping 
or  branding.  If  he  ran  away  again,  which  was 
the  clearest  way  for  him  to  assert  himself. 
hU  punishment  was  likely  to  be  castration. 
The  slave  was  told  that  he  was  Inferior,  less 
than  human  and  completely  unappealing  to 
the  white  woman;  but  Tlie  Man  still  castrated 
him.  That  says  a  lot  about  the  psychosexual 
dUemma  of  the  Southern  white  male.  The 
other  part  of  that  dilemma  was  that  because 
of  his  fear  of  black  men,  the  white  man  had 
to  desensitize  white  women.  The  white  wom- 
an had  to  spiritually  kill  herself  For  a  white 
woman  to  see  Jim  Brown  and  not  think  of 
him  as  an  attractive  male  means  that  the 
nerves  are  dead  within  her  being.  She  de- 
humanized herself,  because  white  men 
wanted  It  that  way.  But  when  the  white  man 
destroyed  his  relationship  with  his  women, 
he  got  hU  satUfactlon  from  the  pursuit  of 
money.  So  the  white  man  perverted  himself 
and  his  women. 

If  some  great  psychoanalyst  had  emerged 
300  years  ago,  he  might  have  solved  some  of 
the  white  man's  problems  and  prevented  the 
brutalizatlon  of  blacks  by  whites.  But  we 
were  not  rescued,  and  the  intervening  300 
years  have  served  to  diminish  the  importance 
of  sexual  antagonisms  and  replace  them  with 
a   more   crippling   form   of    racism.   Today, 
racism    is    integrated    into   the    ideology   of 
capitalism.  I  said  that  the  sexual  aspect  is 
Irrelevant   because   even   If  sexual   tensions 
disappeared  tomorrow,  capitalism  would  still 
require  a  racist  Ideology  in  order  to  maintain 
a  cheap  labor  base.  Racism  provides  a  mech- 
anism by  which  the  slavemaster  assures  that 
society  win  have  a  ready  supply  of  inferiors 
who  can  serve  as  slaves.  Racism  is  as  im- 
portant to  America's  domestic  colonialism  as 
it  was  to  foreign  colonialism;  It  Is  an  excuse 
to  exploit  and  enslave  a  people  because  they 
have  been  defined   as  inferior.   Colonialism 
is  not  built  upon  emotions;  it  is  buUt  upon 
behavior  patterns  that  are  designed  to  get 
a  profit. 

Playboy.  Do  you  think,  as  some  revolu- 
tionaries do,  that  capitalism  will  have  to  be 
destroyed  in  order  to  end  racism? 

Jackson.  It  Is  futile  for  us  to  think  about 
ending    racism;     that    is    a    psychological 
problem   that   seems   beyond   our   attempts 
to  affect  it.  We  are  fighting  to  end  coloni- 
alism—oppression and  exploitation.  That  re- 
quires power.  The  civil  rights  movement  is  a 
lifetime  struggle  for  power.  A  man  who  Is 
impotent,    no    matter    how   courteous    and 
pleasant  looking  he  Is,  Is  told  to  wait  in  the 
lobby    But  if  you  have  power,  you  can  be 
an  illiterate  boor  with  tobacco  Juice  running 
down  your  face  and  they  virlll  open  the  door 
for  you.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  going  to  or- 
ganize to  exert  power  on  the  big  corpo^- 
tlons.  We  are  going  to  see  to  It  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  ghetto  are  not  siphoned  os 
by  outside  groups.  Right  now.  black  exter- 
minating companies  don't  even  get  the  con- 
tracts to  kill  the  ghetto's  rats.  But  that's  go- 
ing to  change.  If  a  building  goes  up  In  the 
black  community,  we're  going  to  build  u. 
And  we're  going  to  stop  anyone  else  from 
buUdlng  It.  U  we  can't  get  Into  those  con- 
struction unions,  they're  not  going  to  get 
Into  our  neighborhoods. 

Playboy.  But  other  neighborhoods  dont 
control  their  business  according  to  ethnic 
separation.  They  try  to  become  part  of  what 
is  traditionally  called  the  American  melting 

^°jACKSON.  I  hear  that  melting-pot  stuff  a 
lot  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  we  haven't  been 
melted.  We've  been  getting  burned  on  the 
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bottom  of  the  pot.  We  don't  want  anything 
that's  different  from  the  experience  of  the 
other  ethnic  groups.  If  you  go  Into  an  Irish 
neighborhood,  most  of  the  businesses  are 
run  by  Irishmen.  The  same  is  true  in  a 
Chinese  or  Jewish  or  Italian  neighborhood. 
The  difference  between  all  of  them  and  us  is 
that  they  are  all  separate  and  independent 
groups,  while  we  are  separate  and  depend- 
ent. We  want  to  control  the  vital  elements 
of  our  lives:  the  school  boards,  the  church- 
es the  businesses,  the  police.  The  other 
groups  are  separate  and  control  themselves, 
but  they  are  separate  and  control  us  as  well. 
That  is  a  colonial  situation.  And  the  slums 
will  exist  as  long  as  the  colonists  continue  to 
turn  a  profit  on  them.  As  In  any  other  revolu- 
tion we  must  fight  for  our  independence. 

PLAYBOY.  But  Dr.  King  once  said  that  his 
aim  was  to  "break  open  the  city,"  so  that 
ultimately  there  would  be  no  separate  black 
and  white  communities.  Have  you  forsaken 

that  goal?  , 

Jackson.  No.  But  we  recognize  that  a  major 
part  of  the  black  community  must  first 
gravitate  around  Itself,  as  other  ethnic 
groups  have  done.  In  these  areas,  where  our 
living  together  provides  collective  security, 
we  ought  to  have  the  fight  to  control  it. 
But  Just  as  we  have  the  private  right  to  stay 
where  we  choose,  we  should  also  have  the 
public  right  to  participate  in  the  public  arena 
the  way  other  people  do.  A  man  should 
choose  where  he  wants  to  live,  based  on  his 
income,  or  the  fact  that  a  house  Is  close 
to  hU  Job,  or  because  there's  a  good  school 
nearby:  he  should  not  be  refused  because 
of  his  color.  He  should  not  be  afraid  of  being 
bombed  out  by  white  bigots  or  of  being 
harassed  by   police  when   he  returns  from 

"playboy.    Aren't    the    open-housing    laws 
changing  this? 

Jackson.  No.  There  Is  still  segregation.  In 
Chicago,  blacks  are  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  they  live  on  ten  percent  of  the 
land    That   congestion   is   Inhuman   and   a 
prime  target  for  exploitation  by  slumlords. 
People  are  cramped  in  body  and  spirit,  and 
those  who  can't  afford  it  are  paying  more 
for  the  space   in  which  they  live.  We  are 
locked  away  from  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. Black  children  who  are  sick  are  un- 
tended  and  left  to  play  in  their  own  filth 
m  understaffed.  Ul-equlpped  hospitals.  Pour- 
and  five-year-olds  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  enter  Head  Start  programs  substantially 
raised  their  learning  capacity,  only  to  have 
It  fall  again  as  soon  as  they  entered  public 
school.  Yet  the  teachers  caU  the  children 
Incompetent.  We  have  no  choice  about  schools 
and   hospitals,    becaxise    public   moblUty    is 
denied  us.  When  a  white  mother  decides  to 
move     because    her     neighborhood    doesn't 
serve  the  needs  of  her  children,  the  broker 
asks  her  where  she  would  Uke  to  live;  when 
a    black    mother    faces    that    problem,  she 
knows  where  she  can  live— and  where  she 
can't.  In  white  communities,  there  are  about 
3000  people  per  square  mile;  in  the  ghetto, 
there  are  30.000  people  In  each  square  mile. 
The  overcrowding  produces  bent   and  per- 
verted people.  They  are  made  to  suffer  so 
much  pain  that  they  feel  no  need  to  con- 
serve themselves  or  their  neighborhoods,  so 
they  decide  to  destroy.  These  are  the  un- 
heard—until Ihey  riot. 

Playboy.  The  majority  of  those  who  have 
participated  In  riots  are  in  their  teens  or 

early  206.  Why?  _^  ,  ,  ♦  „, 

Jackson.  These  kids  have  an  awful  lot  of 
reasons  for  hating  America.  Their  experi- 
ences with  the  dominant  culture  are  nearly 
all  negative;  whether  it  be  in  school  or  a 
courtroom  or  applying  for  a  Job.  they  are 
being  either  deprived  or  discriminated 
against.  This  sense  of  resentment  Is  acute, 
and  it's  Just  a  matter  of  time  before  they 
give  up  on  themselves  and  this  country. 
Many  of  them  already  have.  K  Richard 
Nixon  really  cared  about  America's  futm .. 


he'd  be  showing  up  at  Operation  Breadbasket 
meetings  and  offering  to  Join  us  In  the  fight 
to  reclaim  these  kids'  minds  and  souls,  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  have  a  large  effect 
on  that  future.  He  might  at  least  give  us 
equal  time   and   attention  with   the   moon 

shot.  ^    .       ..  , 

Playboy.  Weren't  you  Impressed  by  the 
moon  landing  as  a  scientific  achievement? 
Jackson.  The  only  thing  that  moon  shot 
did  for  me  was  turn  my  stomach.  I  was  In 
a  migrant  worker's  shack  in  Georgia  a  few 
weeks  before  the  launch.  It  was  about  115 
degrees  inside  in  the  daytime.  It  had  no 
toilet— not  even  an  outhouse.  No  refrigera- 
tor, no  running  water.  There  was  greasy 
butoher's  paper  over  the  space  where  there 
should  have  been  windows.  The  shack  was 
temporary  residence  for  a  family  of  four  and 
they  actually  paid  rent  for  it.  If  they  hadn  t 
rented  It,  they  wouldn't  have  been  allowed 
to  work  the  harvest.  They  were  all  hungry. 
The  kids'  bodies  were  bloated  and  discolored. 
And  they  suffered  from  worms.  This  was 
good  time  for  these  people.  When  the  har- 
vest ends,  they  have  to  move  on  and  they 
have  nowhere  to  go.  That  Sunday  night  of 
the  moon  walk,  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  could  see 
those  poor,  broken  people  walking  four  miles 
to  the  company  store  to  watoh  the  two  astro- 
nauts Jump  around.  Each  step  Armstrong 
took  cost  enough  money  to  feed  that  family 
for  100  years. 

America  has  spent  57  billion  dollars  since 
1957  for  the  ego  gratification  of  planting  her 
fiag  on  top  of  everyone  else.  One  tenth  of 
that  was  spent  In  the  same  period  to  Inade- 
quately feed  the  hungry.  The  psychological 
state  of  this  nation  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  the  men  whose  egos  are  swelled  by  put- 
ting a  fiag  on  a  dead  rock  would  not  feel  the 
slightest  sense  of  accomplishment  from  the 
more  humane  task  of  feeding  hungry  people. 
Playboy.  Are  you  encouraged  by  Nixon's 
proposals  about  black  capitalism? 

Jackson.  Not  very  much.  It  Is  a  Umlted 
vision  to  make  a  few  people  rich,  whereas 
SCLC's  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  proposes  a 
decent  economic  base  for  oil  p>eople.  Dr.  King 
died  talking  about  raising  the  level  of  dig- 
nity for  all  men.  The  difference  between  Dr. 
King  and  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  difference  between 
a  prophet  and  a  politician.  I  don't  believe 
the  Government  has  plans  for  the  extensive 
development  of  the  black  community.  If  it 
did,  then  the  Job  Corps  would  not  have  been 
curtaUed  recently.  Even  more  serious  Is  the 
Government's  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  potential  black  businessman 
and  its  failure  to  develop  programs  to  help 
him. 

Playboy.  White  businessmen  object  to  such 
demands  on  the  grounds  that  blacks  don't 
deserve  Government  considerations  that 
aren't  extended  also  to  whites. 

Jackson.  The  Government  aids  white  busi- 
nesses all  the  time— in  the  areas  In  which 
they  are  endangered.  It  subsidizes  airlines 
and  railroads.  It  sete  up  tariffs  to  protect 
textUe  businesses  from  cheap  foreign  imports. 
The  black  man  Is  endangered  as  a  business- 
man because  of  his  substandard  education, 
and  the  Government  should  be  offering  tech- 
nical and  advisory  service  to  blacks. 
Playboy.  What  kind  of  services? 
Jackson.  There  are  some  basic  areas  where 
the  black  businessman  can  use  Government 
help.  One  Is  feasibility  studies  that  will  tell 
a  man  If  his  Idea  Is  sound.  Another,  of 
course  Is  capital,  which  should  be  lent  ac- 
cording to  the  soundness  of  a  business  Idea, 
rather  than  withheld  reflexlvely  in  accord- 
ance with  impossible  strict  notions  of  what 
constitutes  "a  bad  risk."  If  a  black  man  came 
up  with  the  Idea  for  the  next  generations 
Xerox  he  probably  couldn't  get  the  money 
to  develop  it.  Next,  the  Government  should 
help  him  get  his  foot  in  the  market's  door, 
so  that  the  black  man  can  at  least  have  a  fair 
chance.  ThU  is  one  area  in  which  Operation 


Breadbasket  has  been  very  successful;  we  ve 
gotten  chain  storee  such  as  Jewel  and  A&  P 
to  give  shelf  space  to  black  products.  Then 
the  Government  should  provide  real  voca- 
tional training.  Even  if  a  black  kid.  who  never 
intends  to  go  to  college,  graduates  from  high 
school,  he  can't  fix  the  wiring  in  the  house, 
cant  run  a  machine,  can't  lay  a  brick. 

And  the  vocational  training  should  apply 
also   to   those    who   are   already   running   a 
black     business.     We     helped     Increase     a 
black  man's  business  from  $12,000  to  $160,000 
m  four  months.  But  he  couldn't  grow  with  It. 
He  had  to  pull  his  business  back  down  to 
the  size  of  his  mind;    he  had  to  feel  the 
money,  count  It  In  his  hands.  He  couldnt 
handle  a  balance  sheet,  couldn't  write  notes 
for  working  capital  before  his  receipts  came 
In    That  man  can't  go  to  Harvard  Business 
School— but  If  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  President  Nixon  were  serious, 
there'd  be  an  operation  Head  Start  for  the 
black  entrepreneur.  The  way  It  Is  now.  a 
black  with  talent  has  to  choose  to  work  In 
the  security  of  a  big  white  company.  And  his 
sapped  spirit  will  never  produce  anything  on 
Its  own.  Black  businesses,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  a  step  on   the   road  to   freedom.   Black 
products  are  a  focus  for  a  pride  In  black 
ability.   We   can't   Just   consimie   what  the 
white  folks  decide  to  make  for  us.  Consump- 
tion leads  to  fatness,  but  production  leads 
to  freedom.  A  producer  Is  free  to  make  deci- 
sions   but  a  man  who  only  consumes  Is  a 
prisoner  whose  decisions  are  made  by  others. 
Playboy.   Breadbasket's   alms.  If  fulfilled, 
seem    likely    to    create    more    middle-class 
blacks    Do  you  think  there  will  be  strong 
class   divisions   between   black   middle   and 
lower  classes  as  the  former  get  farther  away 
from  the  ghetto? 

Jackson.  I  don't  think  we  will  have  sig- 
nificant class  divisions.  No  matter  how 
wealthy  he  gets,  the  black  man  can  rarely 
buy  a  hotise  where  he  wants  to;  he  is  still 
subject  to  the  whim  of  any  white  poUceman 
who  doesn't  like  his  looks;  he  Is  still  going 
to  be  tried,  If  accused  of  a  crime,  by  a  Jury 
of  hU  white  nonpeers.  And  these  facts  bind 
him  firmly  with  his  destitute  brother. 

Playboy.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  young 
mlUtant's  derisive  notion  that  every  success- 
ful black  is  an  Uncle  Tom? 

Jackson.  I  think  It's  important  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  who  Uncle  Tom  Is.  Uncle  Tom  is 
not  our  enemv.  He  grew  up  In  the  ghetto; 
he  went  to  bad  schools.  He's  a  successful 
black  hustler  who  bends  and  smiles  before 
the  white  man  In  order  to  provide  for  his 
children.  He's  not  a  man  who  sits  around 
thinking  up  ways  to  hurt  black  people. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  a  Southern  boy 
who  grew  up  In  a  shack  with  an  outhouse 
wanting  a  real  home.  The  Jobs  we  once 
picketed  to  get  are  now  being  derided  as 
Uncle  Tom  Jobs.  But  the  black  bourgeoisie  Is 
still  very  close  to  the  roots.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  fact  that  in  the  colonial 
system  he  can't  get  too  far.  Blacks  don't 
move  to  white  society  for  Joy,  fulfillment, 
good  music  or  tasty  meals.  They  move  to  get 
away  from  bad  schools  and  apartments  where 
the  trash  Isnt  collected.  They  aren't  moving 
away  from  blacks  but  from  the  rats. 

Playboy.  Are  you  saying  that  there's  no 
disunity  among  blacks? 

Jackson.  There  Is  an  unfortunate  division 
among  blacks  now  that  is  set  off  by  a  certain 
seU-rlghteousness.  a  competition  for  being 
the  blackest.  But  we  must  never  forget  that 
Nat  Tvimer  was  middle  class,  as  were  Freder- 
ick Douglass  and  Dr.  King — and  even  Stokely 
Carmichael.  We  will  not  be  trapped  Into 
glorifying  ignorance  and  poverty.  That  will 
not  Improve  the  lives  of  black  people. 

Playboy.  Do  you  agree  with  young  radi- 
cals who  feel  that  blacks  who  are  asslmUated 
into  the  economy  will  become  new  cogs  In 
the  corporate  machine? 

JACKSON.  We  want  to  create  a  new  value 
system   that  wlU  produce  a  generation  of 
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black  liberators,  not  exploiters.  You  amt 
«k  a  black  man  not  to  work  because  ^«- 
^•8  value  system  la  perverted.  But  I  wou^d 
hope  that  When  the  black  man  S^^^'^J^.^ 
a  ^mpany  that  Is  part  of  the  ni»»tary.m. 
dustriiloomplex,  he  will  organize  In  a  union 
that  is  as  concerned  with  basic  values  as  It 
uwltti  decent  wages.  Instead  of  producing 
warmaterlel  for  an  unjust  and  immoraa  ww^ 
the  union  could  pressure  the  company  mto 
producing  goods  that  will  help  and  ^eal  peo- 
Dle   The  virtuous  and  vicious  aspects  of  our 
economy  are  interrelated.  We  produce  more 
food  and  clothing— and  guns— than  we  ne^ 
we  have  the  capacity  to  save  more  people  from 
malice  and  disease  than  any  other  nation 
m  the  iJStory  of  the  world,  and  to  kill  more 
people  than  any  other  nation  In  the  ^jb- 
iOTV  of  the  world.  No  one  attacks  our  ability 
to  build  X-ray  machines  or  washing  ma- 
chines. Our  national  priorities  are  the  real 
problem.  ^^       . 

Playbot.  Can  blacks  change  them? 
Jackson.  This  Is  the  challenge  of  Opera- 
tion Breadbasket.  The  businessmen  we  help, 
for  example,  are  discouraged  from  getting 
rich  and  leaving  the  ghetto.  We  develop 
profit  sharing:  we  try  to  make  It  ottr  ctmi- 
pany  a»-much  as  the  owner's.  We  encourage 
§t  dialog- between  owner  and  employee,  and 
we  encourage  participatory  democracy. 

PijiYBOY.  Can  Breadbasket  help  blacks  out- 
side the  ghetto  as  well  as  within  it? 

Jackson.  Yes.  Let  me  give  you  an  example 
of  how  It  can  work— a  case  of  real  soul  power, 
where  blacks  had  the  Integrity  to  stick  out  a 
crisis  and  aid  one  another  over  thousands  of 
miles  When  the  most  recent  Voting  Rights 
Bill  was  passed,  black  Alabama  farmers  found 
that  they  weren't  able  to  find  markets  for 
their  products  anymore.  Whites  were  retaliat- 
ing for  their  new  political  power.  On  top  of 
that  George  Wallace  prevented  them  from 
borrowing  money,  so  they  couldnt  expand 
economically,  because  of  the  combined  pres- 
sures of  racism  and  capitalism.  There  were 
1500  of  them— all  farming  small  plots.  In- 
stead of  quitting,  they  formed  the  Southwest 
Alabama  Farmers-  Cooperative.  They  planted 
and  harvested  their  crops  and  then  brought 
them  to  Chicago.  We  at  Breadbasket  then 
went  to  the  supermarkets  In  the  ghetto  and 
told  the  owners  that  they  would  either  put 
the  brothers'  products  on  the  shelves  or  face 
boycotts.  They  accepted  the  produce.  The 
brothers  m  Alabama  could  f«xm  there  and 
have  an  open  outlet  In  Chicago.  We  were  able 
to  do  this  out  of  a  sense  of  "peoplehood 
That's  my  kind  of  black  nationalism— blacks 
helping  one  another  on  a  national  scale. 

PLAYBOY.  Isn't  It  one  of  the  great  fears  of 
Southern  whites  that  blacks— who  outnum- 
ber them— win  usurp  their  place  In  society 
If  they  ever  win  enough  economic  and  polit- 
ical power? 

JACKSON.  The  problem  here  Is  that  the 
poor  white  and  the  poor  black  have  mutual 
fear  Poor  blacks  fear  that  If  poor  whites 
aren't  eliminated,  they  won't  be  able  to  eat, 
and  the  poor  whites  feel  Just  the  same  way 
in  reverse.  The  historical  difference  Is  that 
DOor  whites  in  the  South  have  controlled  the 
police  and  the  military  and  have  thereby 
maintained  power  over  the  blacks.  We  in  the 
Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  believe  that  the  basic 
anxiety  of  whites  is  an  irrational  fear  of  ex- 
termination—a fear  that  can  be  removed 
with  a  guaranteed  income,  with  guaranteed 
medical  care  and  education.  Dr.  King  was 
firm  in  his  resolve  that  black  power  must 
be  secondary  to  peoples'  power.  When  the 
economic  base  of  all  the  people  is  raised, 
racism  will  decline.  As  the  Poor  Peoples'  Cam- 
paign gets  stronger,  racism  will  lose  Its  hold 
on  the  consciousness  of  the  white  poor. 

Playboy.  Do  you  honestly  think,  as  Dr. 
King  did,  that  there's  going  to  be  a  movement 
of  the  poor  that  will  include  whites,  blacks, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Mexicans  and  Indians? 

Jackson.  It's  InevlUble.  If  our  good  sense 
doesn't  connect  us  through  affirmation,  then 
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America's   greed   will   lock   us   to8«"»«'   ^J 
negation.  False  racial  pride  has  divided  the 
lower  class,  but  we  must  stop  defining  and 
separating  ourselves  because  of  skin  color. 
Welhould  define  ourselves  by  our  econoi^c 
position  and  shift  the  fight  'r?"^*  bort; 
^tal  confrontation  of  poor  black  versus 
poor   white   to   a   confrontation   of     have 
Versus  -have  not. "  Dr.  King  <^ou\dJitiyebeen 
the  suture  that  connected  the  various  bones 
of  the  bottom  classes.  Just  two  weeks  before 
his  assassination,  there  was  a  meeting  of  a 
dozen     representative     ethnic     groups     in 
IcLC's  Atl^ta  office.  That  was  the  beglnnlpg 
of   something   really   new.   and   It    Is   con- 
tinuing.  For   Just   one   example.  Dr.   Aber- 
nathy  liarched  with  C6zar  Ch&vez  and  Oper- 
auon  Breadbasket  supports  the  grape  strike 
aa  U  it  were  our  own  project,  by  boycotting 
and  picketing  Jewel  Tea  and  other  stores 
where  California  table  gfaP«»,f  *  ^^^-  .^.,. 
PLAYBOY.  But  do  you  really  think  that 
the  white  poor  are  going  to  Join  you? 

JaSso^.  The  white  poor  have  always  been 
distracted  from  demanding  their  rights; 
thev've  been  too  embarrassed  to  admit  their 
deprivatl^-  They've  nourished  the^lvea 
on'^the  meager  psychic  diet  of  «ctem^  But 
during  the  Illinois  Hunger  Campaign,  we 
offfred  poor  whites  food  and  they  digest^ 
It  In  East  St.  Louis,  IlUnols.  a  white  man 
named  Hicks  addressed  a  congregation  of 
hvmger  marchers.  Mr.  Hicks  has  nine  chil- 
dren LS^  works  five  and  six  shifts  of  day 
fa^r  kweek  but  still  cant  make  enough  to 
La  his  family  or  even  to  put  a  shack  over 
their  heads.  Mr.  Hicks  and  his  family  were 
taken  in  by  black  folks.  They  shared  equally. 
a?d  U  WM  the  first  time  In  his  life  he  said 
^at  he  felt  any  sense  of  security.  There  are 
a  ?^^re  Mr^Hlckses  out  there  who  Just 
haven't  realized  yet  that  they  dont  have 
to  suffer  a^^  that  a  massive  cooperative 
^ort  by  the  poor  class  is  the  only  answer 
united  in  a  class  struggle,  we  can  force  the 
redistribution  of  wealth  m  America. 

PLAYBOY.  The  idea  of  class  war.  hot  or 
coS'^ITw  always  been  associated  with  the 
?h^rtes  of  sociSism.  Do  you  think  of  your- 

^^^A^^o^'Sere  to  the  ide^  of  my  re 
lieion— that  the  earth  is  the  Lwds j^'^'*! 
f<S2  was  intended  for  all  men.  Tbe  trend  of 
tbTwortd  today-m   Sweden.   Guinea   and 
BrUaTn.  f or  exaJple-U  toward  some  form  of 
democratic  socialism,  where  men  eat  because 
th^CTOund  IS  fertile.  America  stands  in  con- 
met  wCthat  trend  by  allowing  a  few  people 
to  control  and  distribute  the  food,  rather 
than  letung  people  eat  because  they  arej^- 
ine   The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  this  same 
America  where  socialism  is  such  a  dirty  word. 
fsTJeaSy  operating  in  a  sophisticated  state 
of  s^lallsm  for  the  rich,  while  the  poor  live 
in  a  crude  state  of  classic  capitalism. 
PLAYBOY.  Please  explain  that. 
JACKSON.  The  people  in  this  society  who 
foUow  the  Protestant  ethic  and  work  long 
hours  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  are  the  POor 
They  work  at  the  hardest  Jobs  and  of  ten  still 
don't  get  enough  money  to  pass  the  poverty 
level    Even  when  they  try  to  break  out.  its 
an  attempt  to  start  a  street-comer  business, 
where  the  nUes  of  classic  capitalism  prevail 
The  poor  storekeeper,  for  example    doesn  t 
control  his  market  through  advertising;  he 
cant  float  a  bond  issue  and  ^  other  people  s 
money  to  run  his  business.  But  the  rich  man 
has  socialism.  We've  got  6536  farmers  in  this 
country   who  receive   $25,000  not   to  work. 
That's    socialism.    The    campuses    expand. 
choDOlng  pieces  of  land  out  of  black  nelgh- 
borK.  with  the  financial  help  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Act.  Even  wealthy  schools 
for  rich  men's  sons  are  state  supported.  The 
mterestate  highway  program,  none  of  which 
benefits  those  who  can't  afford  a  car.  U  90 
percent  Federally  financed.  There  wouldnt 
be  a  trucking  industry  without  Government 
helD  The  list  is  endless  and  Includes  the  oil 
companies  and  their  depletion  allowance,  the 
railroads,  the  airlines  and  airports,  the  power 


companies.  The  rich  Ulk  about  tax  shelters 
and  tariff  protections,  while  the  poor  talk 
about  sweat  and  blood. 

PLAYBOY.  But  Isn't  welfare  a  form  of  social- 
ism for  the  poor? 

Jackson.  As  It  now  stands,  welfare  Is  a 
form  of  humiliation.  It  Is  demeaning  and 
dehumanizing.  Men  use  money;  welfare  re- 
cipients use  stanyjs.  Men  have  privacy;  wel- 
fare recipients  have  no  privacy  and  can  be 
visited  any  time  of  day  or  night.  Their  most 
InUmate  relationships  can  be  called  Into 
question  by  people  who  are  indifferent  to 
them.  Instead  of  abusing  the  poor,  this  na- 
tlon  has  to  understand  that  the  welfare 
recipient  is  a  product  of  the  success  of  our 
economy.  The  unskilled  black  man  wh(»e 
lob  has  been  lost  to  technology  today  will 
be  Joined  shortly  by  the  unskUled  white  man 
whose  Job  will  be  lost  to  the  next  techno- 
logical advance.  Either  we  see  these  men 
as  having  been  freed  by  technology,  perhaps 
to  fulfill  a  creative  role,  or  we  see  these  men 
as  having  worked  hard  only  to  find  them- 
selves enslaved  in  poverty  by  the  same  tech- 
nology Whichever  perspective  one  has  we 
must  evolve  a  subsidy  that  wUl  preserve  these 
precious  human  lives,  not  destroy  them  as 
welfare  has.  ^  ^     t>_    . 

PLAYBOY.  Were  you  encouraged  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  new  welfare  proposals? 

Jackson.  I  was  thoroughly  discouraged^  I 
watched  Nixon  the  night  he  delivered  that 
welfare    addreas.    My    anger    was    tempered 
only   by  my  incredulity  at  the  immensity 
S^hls  con  job.  He  lied  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  didn't  even  crack  a  smile.  He  asked  the 
country  to  think  of  him  as  a  great  humanl- 
torlan.   but  we  weren't  fooled.   Behind  all 
iSose  promises  is  the  single  fact  ^lat  the 
states  are  going  to  retain  control  of  most 
oV^^e  Nlxdi  p^>gram.  When  the  sutes  had 
the     power,    black    people     couldnt    vote 
couldnt  ride  in  the  front  of  a  bus  couldn  t 
Smk    from    any    public    water    founteln. 
couldn't  use  any  John  they  wanted.  Now  Nlx- 
^  sa^s  to  Thumiond  and  Stennls,  "Take  care 
o^them  poor  folks."  Right  this  minute,  there 
^e  40  states  violating  the  welfare  laws.  We 
don't  need  a  redistribution  of  welfare-dis- 
bursement stations  in  thU  co"?*^;^^^,^!^, 
a  redistribution   of   wealth.   The   P^ldent 
challenged  the  poor  to  go  to  work,  without 
S^ngT^t  he  Vould  do  to  Improve  the  lot 
S  thise  who  can't  work.  I'll  be  encouraged 
when  the  President  chaUenges  the  rich  to 
Thow  their  humanity  and  grant  to  the  poor 
their  basic  rights  as  human  beings 

PLAYBOY.  The  white  lower  middle  cla*s  is 
becoming  quite  vocal  about  its  opposition 
to  S^'e  m  any  fonn  for  those  they  char- 
acterize as  too  lazy  to  work.  Whats  your 

JACKSON.  The  fact  U  ivhat  the  poor  wor^ 
the  hardest  and  have  always  done  so.  we 
made  cotton  king,  cooked  other  People  8fo<^ 
when  we  had  none  of  our  own,  st'wped  to 
clean  bathrooms.  Now  we  are  unskilled,  be- 
^X  the  sohools  don't  teach  us.  be«"^  ^^^ 
money  is  spent  on  the  education  of  blacks 
?^ln  isliXt  on  whites.  A  state  of  despair 
S^  se^  mior  these  in  the  black  community 
vZ  have  been  told  no  too  often,  and  perhaps 
S  never  oan  be  healed.  When  white  peop^ 
say  they  know  a  man  on  weUare  who  is  too 
tSr  to  work.  I  say  that  may  be  so.  But  the 
nJu  they  see  Is  a  dried-up  prune.  I  ask  them 
"5ld  you  see  that  man  when  he  was  a  boy? 
Did  you  see  him  when  he  said.  'Momma  do 
you  have  a  piece  of  bread?'  Did  you  s»b  him 
before  hope  was  snuffed  out  by  despair?    -The 
white  middle  class  Is  paying  less  tax  monej 
to  support  welfare  mothers  than  It  Is  to  sup 
Ion  the  farm  Industry.  I  don't  hear  ^em 
complaining  about  that.  The  bulk  of  their 
S^moneyVes  to  subsidizing  the  rich  and 
fighting  ware   abroad— wars  fought  hy  tne 
^  ^welfare  mothers,  not  by  the  middle- 
class  kids  who  go  to  college.  The  middle  class 
invests  in  America  with  Its  tax  dollars,  but 
the  poor  have  to  invest  their  lives. 


PLAYBOY.  Is  It  possible  to  raise  a  family  on 
the  funds  ptxwlded  by  weUare?  Many  claim 

It  iMl't.  _, 

Jackson.  Let  me  put  It  this  way:  If  I  give 
you  22  cents  for  a  meal,  you  know  pretty  well 
what  you're  going  to  get  to  eat.  I  thought  I 
luiew  what  poverty  was  all  about  untu   i 
went  on  our  hunger  campaign.  I  saw  children 
eating  red  clay.  Doctors  call  it  pica  when  peo- 
ple who  don't  get  sufficient  food  eat  things 
that  have  the  appearance  of  food.  I  saw  a 
mother  give  her  child  saltinee  and  onions  for 
breakfast  and  send  her  off  to  schocrf  on  that. 
I  saw  a  white  mother  with  four  kids,  one  of 
whom,  a  boy.  had  leukemU.  He  drank  all  the 
mUk  the  family  was  allotted  on  a  food-stomp 
supplement,  and  It  wasn't  enough  even  for 
him    She  took  him  everywhere  in  a  little 
wagon,  the  kind  kids  play  with.  He  was  frail 
and  helpless,  and  the  mother  was  ertiausted; 
the  entire  family  looked  bloodless  and  fright- 
ened, as  If  they  would  never  have  a  moment  s 
joy.  I  can  understand  why  they  might  feel 
that  way,  living  as  they  mus*  with  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  celling  on  the  weUare  allot- 
ment but  no  celling  on  the  rent  or  the  food 
prices  or  the  amount  of  tragedy  a  family  can 
suffer    The    insufficient   welfare    funds    are 
especially  damaging  to  batoles.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  brain  develops  during  the  three 
months  immediately  before  birth  and   the 
first  three  yeara  of  life.  The  minds  of  weUare 
chUdren,  who  cannot  get  enough  to  eat.  are 
stricken  early. 

PLAYBOY.    Why   don't    weUare    allowances 
provide  adequate  support?  ^   ^     ^ 

Jackson.  Welfare  allotments  tend  to  be 
about  one  third  of  the  minimal  standard  of 
living  as  defined  by  the  Government.  In 
Texas  New  York  and  CaUfornla  this  year, 
even  that  meager  appropriation  was  cut. 
Furthermore,  rents  and  food  prices  are  higher 
in  poor  areas  than  in  middle-class  areas,  so 
the  poor  must  spend  more,  even  though  they 
have  less.  The  result  of  this  deprivation  is 
that  the  black  chUd  goes  to  school  without 
breakfast,  cannot  afford  lunch  at  school  and 
cannot  look  forward  to  a  decent  supper  at 
night  HU  hunger  Is  such  a  distraction  that 
he  is  not  motivated  to  learn.  All  of  these 
elements  combine  to  place  him  farther  and 
farther  behind  in  school.  He  has  no  goaU. 
no  hero  Images,  no  sense  of  purpose  or  Iden- 
tity He  is  physically  weaker  than  his  white 
contemporaries  and  probably  sickly,  because 
he  doesn't  get  medical  care. 

Playboy.  Earlier,  you  referred  to  the  domi- 
nance of  professional  sports  by  black  athletes. 
That  doesn't  fit  with  the  Image  of  physical 
weakness  you  Just  presented. 

JACKSON.  Some  men  will  thrive  even  In  a 
prison  camp,  so  It  Isn't  surprising  that  you  11 
find  an  occasional  black  youth  who  over- 
comes his  poverty.  But  the  important  reason 
for  the  dominance  of  black  athletes  is  that  a 
high  proportion  of  black  men— both  those 
who  ate  well  and  those  who  didn't— directed 
themselves  toward  athletics  because  the  field 
was  more  open  to  them  than  any  other.  More 
blacks  tried  to  be  boxers  because  there  was 
110  point  m  trying  to  be  a  bookkeeper  or  a 
mathematician.  A  black  man  whose  mind 
might  have  had  great  aptitude  for  math 
wouldn't  have  been  trained  by  a  ghetto 
school.  It  made  more  sense  for  him  to  try  to 
be  a  ballplayer,  even  a  third-rate  one,  because 
it  was  so  uiUlkely  that  he'd  have  a  fair 
chance  to  be  anything  else. 

Playboy.  A  persistent  part  of  the  white 
stereotype  of  the  black  man  is  that  he  runs 
faster  and  Jumps  higher  than  whites.  But 
some  anthropologists  have  claimed  recently 
that  there  actually  are  genetic  differences  be- 
tween white  and  black.  Will  this  new  evidence 
worsen  the  relationship  between  white  and 
black? 

Jackson.  It  won't  affect  us.  The  black  man 
has  never  needed  to  believe  that  there  are 
differences;  that's  a  white  man's  problem. 
Our  natures  are  the  same.  Our  urges  and 
drives  as  people  are  the  same.  Mankind  has 


one  father,  and  that's  time.  It  has  one 
mother,  and  that's  nature.  Both  of  these 
life  processes  are  sound  and  consistent  and 
universal.  The  third  process  Is  brotherhood, 
which  Is  all  messed  up,  because  white  folks 
have  tried  to  withdraw  from  It.  The  eternal 
existential  dilemmas  of  fate  and  death,  guilt 
and  condemnation,  emptiness  and  meanlng- 
lessness  are  the  same  for  all  men.  But  our 
relationship,  based  upon  distorted  Informa- 
tion peddled  by  white  folks  who  reject  the 
humanity  of  others,  has  been  perverted. 

Playboy.  What  are  the  psychological  and 
cultural  differences  between  white  and  black. 
If  any?  ,  ^  _^^ 

Jackson.  Slavery  te  our  cultural  heritage 
and  It  should  have  been  a  thoroughly  de- 
structive  one.   But  Instead  of  seeing  our- 
selves as  sUves  from  Africa  brought  over 
to  serve  the  lusts  and  wants  of  white  people, 
a  providential  way  of  seeing  our  slavery  Is 
that  we  are  missionaries  sent  from   Africa 
by  God  to  save  the  human  race.  Who  else 
Is  m  a  position  so  close  to  the  Pentagon, 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  world's  existence? 
Who  else  Is  In  a  position  to  literally  redirect 
the  most  powerful  economy  on  earth?  Who 
else  in  the  world  U  In  the  enemy's  kitchen 
and  his  schoolroom?  We  are.  perhaps,  the 
only  ethnic   group   In  the   world   that  has 
the  power  to  redirect  the  destiny  of  white 
America.    Neither    China    nor    Russia    nor 
Prance  nor  England  could  do  It.  I  don't  look 
for  white  folks  to  give  me  any  direction.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  that  white  peopl" 
are  spiritually  Impotent,  by  and  large,  be- 
cause all  they've  really  produced  Is  a  lot  of 
goods  and  services  and  a  lot  of  death. 

Playboy.  That's  a  sweeping  condenmation. 
Would  you  say  that  the  late  Norman  Thomas, 
to  name  one  of  many  men,  was  spiritually 
Impotent? 

Jackson.  No,  he  was  certainly  a  spiritual 
man.  and  you  could  find  others.  The  point 
Is  that  such  a  man  Is  not  representative  of 
the  white  American  culture.  In  fact,  the  sec- 
ondary roles  that  genuinely  humane  white 
•  people  are  forced  to  play  Is  indicative  of  what 
I'm  trying  to  say.  Black  society  chooses  to 
be  led  by  its  prophets,  white  society  by  Its 
hustlers.  The  men  of  highest  sensibility  In 
white  society  find  themselves  rebelling  from 
It — Just  as  blacks  must  rebel.  America  is 
known  not  for  her  capacity  to  love  and  heal 
but  for  her  capacity  to  organize  and  kill. 
America  has  an  aristocratic,  military  defini- 
tion of  man.  American  men  Judge  themselves 
by  their  wealth,  status  and  power,  not  by 
their  Intelligence,  compassion  or  creativity. 
That's  why  the  Idea  of  looking  for  racial 
equaUty  here  Is  a  farce.  To  become  equal  to 
white  folks  would  be  to  become  part  of  the 
greatest  tradition  of  killing  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Playboy.  That  might  sound  to  some  not 
only  like  a  blatant  overstatement  but  like  a 
proclamation  of  black  supremacy. 

Jackson.  I  dont  know  what  it  sounds  like, 
but  I  know  what  the  record  will  indicate. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  Africa  Invading  Eu- 
rope, of  her  early  advanced  civilizations  kill- 
ing or  enslaving  other  nations.  Historically, 
blacks  have  not  been  the  aggressors  In  war. 
not  even  here  in  America.  We  did  not  mobi- 
lize to  go  to  war  for  our  long-overdue  Justice, 
but  there  have  been  wars  of  injustice  waged 
against  us.  The  profound  men  In  this  culture 
have  been  black— Frederick  Douglass,  for  ex- 
ample, who  was  more  pertinent  than  Lin- 
coln on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  libera- 
tion of  mankind.  And  the  crusader  for  Justice 
m  Mississippi  was  Medgar  Evers,  not  Jim 
Eastland.  In  New  York,  Malcolm  was  perti- 
nent, not  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  did  not  bat 
an  eye  when  he  approved  the  weUare  cuts. 
The  one  who  cried  out  for  peace  In  the  world 
and  meant  It  was  not  the  white  leader,  Presi- 
dent Johnson;  It  was  the  black  leader.  Dr. 
King.  During  the  past  15  years.  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy  has  been  more  relevant  than  any 
American  President.  Blacks  have  striven  for 


moral  dignity  and.  by  contrast  with  Ameri- 
ca's state  of  immoraUty.  we  appear  to  be 
moral  supremacists,  not  black  supremacists. 
Playboy.  The  war  in  Blafra  seems  every 
bit  as  brutal  as  any  other  war.  Black  life 
there  seems  to  be  as  cheap  to  blacks  as  you 
say  It  Is  to  whites  In  this  country. 

Jackson.  The  Nigerians  and  Blafransare 
fighting  with  white  men's  weapons,  -raey 
are  fighting  a  war  that  Is  based  on  a  white 
man's  division  of  Africa,  and  the  cause  of 
the  division  was  an  earUer  economic  colin- 
lallsm.  The  war  U  an  unfortunate  aberra- 
tion and  the  signs  of  white  meddUng  are 
everywhere  In  it.  .»_... 

Playboy.  During  the  1068  teachers  strike 
m  New  York  City,  there  was  evidence  of 
deep-rooted  black  hostility  toward  Jews.  Is 
antl-Semltism  consUtent  wtOi  your  claim  of 
black  moral  supremacy? 

JACKSON.   In    the   first   place,   there   were 
really  few  examples  of  black  anti-Semitism 
and  these  examples  were  blown  out  of  all 
proportion    by    the   teachers'    union,   which 
benefited  by  the  dissemination  of  fear.  More 
slgnlficantiy,  though,  I  don't  think  you  can 
characterize  blacks  as  anti-Semites.  We  have 
never  been  obsessed  with  the  Jew  af  Christ 
killer    But   our   relationship   with    the   Jew 
has   changed   as   the   black   movement   has 
changed.   When    blacks   began   to   confront 
the  southern  white  power  structure    most 
of  which  was  WASP  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Jews  gave  us  great  support,  both  financial 
and   moral,   and   a   real   kinship   developed^ 
But  once  the  movement  moved  North  and 
the  problem  was  defined  not  Just  in  tenns 
of  social  segregation  but  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic colonialism,  the  Jew  began  to  be  re- 
vealed    as     landlord     and     shopowner.     Of 
course,   he   Is   more   conspicuous   than   the 
Protestant    because   his   name   is   likely   to 
IdentUy  hU  ethnic  background.  And  he  U 
also  more  sensitive:    It  Is  much   easier  to 
embarrass  or  humUlate  a  Jew  than  either  a 
Protestant   or   a    Catholic,    because,    unlike 
the  others,  the  Jew  immediately  identifies 
with  suffering. 

As  blacks  have  emerged,  the  Jew  has  been 
there  as  teacher  and  shopkeeper,  and  there 
has  been  an  inevitable  friction.  But  I  think 
the  mood  of  the  blacks  U  more  one  of  antl- 
colonlallsm  than  of  anti-Semitism.  For 
blacks  cannot  afford  to  be  anti-people;  no 
matter  who  the  people  are,  they  must  be 
anti-evil.  I  think  the  Jews  who  are  most 
concerned  about  anti-Semitism,  however, 
should  keep  in  mind  that  blacks  have 
not  exploited  Jews  at  all.  We  have  not 
owned  anything  In  the  Jewish  community- 
no  clothing  stores,  banks,  food  stores.  The 
Jewish  community,  like  most  others,  has  a 
left  and  a  right  wing— some  who  operate  In 
a  tradltloi  of  Justice  and  others  who  violate 
that  tradi  Ion.  Rather  than  develop  a  perse- 
cution complex,  perhaps  it  ought  to  ejqwnd 
some  of  the  energy  It  spends  complaining 
about  black  anti-Semitism  on  the  Jewish 
merchants  who  are  known  to  be  exploiters 
and  tend  to  puU  the  reputation  of  the  Jew- 
ish conununlty  down. 

PLAYBOY.  Jews,  along  with  Irish,  Italian 
and  other  Immigrant  groups,  are  often  held 
up  as  an  example  that  the  blacks,  if  they 
were  Industrious  enough,  could  emulate.  The 
nremlse  is  that  those  groups  were  poor  and 
lived  m  ghettos  but  were  able  to  overcome 
that  experience  and  Join  the  American  main- 
stream. Why  hasn't  that  happened  to  blacks? 
Jackson.  First,  those  groups  came  here 
voluntarily  and  were  atways  free.  We  came 
here  involuntarily  and  are  still  not  wholly 
free  The  other  Immigrant  groups  are  white 
and  could  lose  their  identity  and  merge  with 
the  majority  when  It  was  necessary;  with  a 
few  technical  skills  or  a  decent  education. 
It  was  a  simple  matter  for  them  to  bypass 
prejudice.  Their  families  were  not  destroyed 
and  their  sense  of  historical  continuity  was 
preserved.  Most  Importantly,  they  did  not 
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suffer  the  tremendous  color  stigma  of  the 
white  man. 

Historically,  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  how 
us  down.  We  were  enslaved,  then  locked  Into 
plantations,  as  we  are  now  locked  Into 
ghettos.  When  America  finally  released  our 
physical  bonds  In  1885.  It  was  as  If  we  had 
been  In  Jail  for  200  years  and  were  let  out 
without  a  road  map  or  a  dime  to  go  to  the 
city  There  was  no  attempt  to  help  us  over- 
come the  psychological  or  economic  hard- 
ships of  slavery.  Many  blacks  didn't  survive; 
and  of  those  who  did.  most  had  to  pervert 
their  natures— become  invisible  men.  as 
Ralph  Ellison  wrote,  become  hidden,  for  It 
was  too  dangerous  to  assert  one's  real 
Identity,  one's  manhood.  No  other  ethnic 
KTOup  was  faced  by  a  hostile  white  society 
«iat  wanted  to  castrate  It  both  physically 
and  psychologically. 

PLAYBOY.  Then  today's  black  mllltance  Is 
a  quest  to  resxurect  that  manhood. 

Jackson.  One  thing  that  I  have  to  say 
right  off  Is  that  there's  nothing  to  be  learned 
from  the  white  man's  Idea  of  manhood.  An 
American  man  Is  Identified  by  his  weapon, 
by  what  he  controls.  American  men  are  ob- 
sessed; they  are  gratified  by  making  money 
they  can't  even  spend,  which  Is  a  kind  of 
emptiness  of  the  soul.  Real  manhood  should 
Jje  deflftpd  by  the  ability  to  help  and  to  heal, 
by  an  extension  of  the  mind,  by  knowledge 
exerting  Its  power  over  Ignorance.  Real  man- 
hood comes  from  helping  others  be  free,  by 
breaking  the  bonds  of  slavery. 

Playboy.  Do  you  mean  that  metaphori- 
cally? 

Jackson.  Only  partly.   Many  of  us  have 
internalized  slavery  and  behave  like  slaves, 
responding  to  the  slavemaster  when  he  calls. 
In  some  communities,  we  must  fight  our  own 
people  because  they  maintain  the  slave  In- 
stitutions. They  are  still  In  awe  of  Pharaoh 
and  are  afraid  to  confront  him.  That  Is  a 
form  of  slavery.  The  slave  psychology  works 
on  a  subtle  level  that  wraps  the  black  mind. 
It  has  been  drununed-lnto  blacks  that  whites 
are  the  creators  and  producers  and  thinkers. 
Blacks  whom  we  might  have  respected  were 
taken  from  us.  George  Washington  Carver's 
image  Is   one  of  a  docile  creature— an  old 
man  In  a  laboratory,  bowing  to  a  white  child. 
The  fact  Is  that  he  developed  over  300  ele- 
ments from  the  peanut  and  almost  single- 
handedly  revived  the  Southern  economy.  A 
black  man.   Daniel   Hale  Williams,  was   the 
first  open-heart  surgeon.  There  are  many, 
many  other  examples,  but  the  point  Is  that 
blacks  never  knew  about  them.  It  was  easy 
to   preserve    the    Image   of    the   dull-witted, 
slow-talking  and   thinking   black   humbler. 
There  Is  still  a  need  among  blacks  for  white 
validation  of  their  efforts.  If  Tommle  Smith 
and  John  Carlos  had  a  race  tomorrow  and 
both  broke  their  records  for  the  220-meter 
dash    and   the  race  were  held  on   a  black 
campus,    where   all   the   Judges   were   black, 
black  people  wouldn't  believe  It — and  neither 
would  whites.  But  If  It  were  a  white  track 
meet,   there'd   be   no   problem.   As   for  our 
chmches,   they   gave  up   their  soul— and   I 
mean  that  In  both  senses— to  copy  white 
church    styles.    That's    why    at    Operation 
Breadbasket    meetings,    which    are    deeply 
based  in  religion,  we  have  a  band  and  a  Gos- 
pel choir  and  consciously  try  to  capture  the 
rhythm  of  our  people. 

Playboy.  Is  the  slave  psychology  the  reason 
for  your  own  flerlness  and  emotionalism 
when  you  address  a  black  congregation? 

Jackson.  Certainly.  I  am  seeking  con- 
verts— not  necessarily  to  religion,  although 
there's  that,  too.  But  I  want  to  make  my 
people  realize  their  own  selfhood.  I  begin 
each  service  with  a  chant  that  says,  "I  am 
somebody."  It  also  says,  "I  may  be  poor  and 
I  may  be  on  welfare,  but  I  am  somebody." 
Because  black  people  have  to  leam  that  they 
have  rights  Just  because  they're  alive.  They've 
got  to  stop  putting  themselves  down  because 
of  an  Induced  Inferiority  complex.  The  slave 
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psychology  was  apparent  when  Dr.  King  came 
out  against  the  Vietnam  war.  He  had  all  the 
credentials  you  could  ask  for:  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  an  International  leader,  a  scholar 
and  a  Ph.  D.  But  blacks  said  he  had  a  lot  of 
audacity;  he's  a  preacher  and  should  confine 
himself  to  civil  rights.  But  when  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Senator  McGovern  took  the 
same  poeltlon.  then  It  was  all  right.  And 
after  Memphis,  when  SCLC's  James  Bevel 
expressed  Dr.  King's  contempt  for  capital 
punUhment.  he  was  scorned  by  the  black 
community.  He  said -Dr.  King  would  have 
wanted  James  Earl  Ray  rehabilitated,  would 
have  said  to  fight  hatred  but  spare  the 
hater.  Bevel  also  pointed  out  the  Irony  of 
trying  to  obtain  Justice  by  sacrificing  a  two- 
bit  waiter  for  a  bllUon-dollar  black  prophet. 
But  blacks  said  he  was  crazy.  Then  Ted  Ken- 
nedy said  that  Slrhan's  life  should  be  spared 
because  his  brother  Robert  was  against  capi- 
tal punishment.  The  black  community  im- 
mediately cited  Teddy  as  a  great  man  of  Jus- 
tice who  didn't  beccane  vlndlcUve  In  the  face 
of  personal  tragedy.  This  Is  a  painful  Indl- 
cation  of  our  self-contempt.  We  must  stop 
looking  to  whites  to  validate  our  worth;  we 
must  look  within  for  beauty  and  strength 
and  courage. 

Playboy.  Your  own  self-confidence,  as  con- 
trasted with  Dr.  King's  humility,  seems  to  be 
of  formidable  dimensions,  and  you've  been 
accused  of  messianic  Impulses.  Do  you  see 
yourself  as  the  next  great  national  black 
leader? 

Jackson.  First  of  all.  Dr.  King  was  not 
humble;  he  was  forthright  and  audacious. 
He  was  killed  for  challenging  white  power. 
As  for  me.  I  am  confident  of  my  abilities  as  a 
social  analyst,  but  I  have  no  illusions  of 
grandeur.  My  Job  is  to  proclaim  liberty,  to 
preach  unity,  to  bind  up  broken  hearts.  I  am 
Just  taking  care  of  my  assignment.  Besides, 
anyone  In  public  life  In  this  violent  society 
who  wotUd  make  such  long-range  plans  is  a 
fool. 

Playboy.  You  certainly  expose  yourself  to 
the  risk  of  assassination  as  much  as  any  man. 
Do  you  think  that  you  may  be  subconsciously 
seeking  martyrdom? 

Jackson.  I  want  to  live.  I've  got  no  hang-up 
with  that.  But  a  man  must  be  willing  to  die 
for  justice.  Death  Is  an  Inescapable  reality, 
and  men  die  dally,  but  good  deeds  live  for- 
ever. An  assassin  believes  that  you  can  kill 
the  dream  by  killing  the  dreamer;  that  is  an 
error. 

Playboy.  Would  you  have  any  special  mes- 
sage to  leave  with  black  people  If  you  were 
killed? 

Jackson.  Yes.  Don't  send  flowers.  Don't 
come  around  with  your  tears.  Picket.  Go  to 
P.T.A.  meetings.  Fight  for  higher  wages.  If  I 
die  tonight  apd  you  wake  up  tomorrow,  make 
the  most  of  it. 

Playboy.  You've  been  quite  sick  a  few  times 
this  year,  once  with  a  form  of  anemia,  and 
also  with  some  very  debilitating  viruses.  Yet 
you  hardly  let  up  on  your  activities,  rarely 
sleep  and  constantly  drive  yourself  toward 
exhaustion.  Why? 

Jackson.  Because  I  have  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  what  has  to  be  done.  It  is  not  the 
thought  of  death  so  much  as  it  is  the  crying 
need  for  Justice.  Perhaps  both  facts  motivate 
me  simultaneously.  I  do  feel  that  I  have  to 
fulfill  my  work  in  an  appointed  time.  I  would 
like  to  sleep,  but  ideas  come  to  me  in  the 
night  and  wake  me.  I  think  I'm  drawing  my 
stamina  from  a  spiritual  source  that  has  been 
allotted  to  me;  for  that  reason,  I  have  no 
choice  but  to  keep  on  driving.  You  can't  de- 
vote the  energy  necessary  to  confront  Phar- 
aoh unless  you  are  spiritually  consumed  by 
the  need  for  liberation.  But  that  is  social 
consciousness,  not  a  messianic  need  to  be 
worshiped.  There  are  some  aspects  of  glory 
attached  to  having  the  privilege  to  lead,  but 
none  of  the  agony  ever  gets  publicity,  be- 
cause television  cameras  don't  record  people 
tossing  and  turning  In  their  beds  at  night. 
Playboy.  Inasmuch  as  the  Southern  Chris- 


tian Leadership  Conference  is  basically  a  re- 
ligious group,  it's  understandable  that  re- 
ligion plays  a  large  role  In  your  life.  But 
what  appeal  can  the  church  have  for  a  cyn- 
ical 20-year-old  kid  from  the  ghetto? 

Jackson.  The  black  church  is  relevant  be- 
cause It  has  provided  a  home  for  our  re- 
bellion. It  has  cherished  our  people.  The 
white  church,  on  the  other  hand,  worships 
worship,  not  Christ  nor  love  nor  brother- 
hood. God  is  very  sick  here;  the  God  of  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  Is  almost  nonexistent.  Chris- 
tianity Is  universal,  but  the  American  flag 
flies  higher  than  the  cross  in  American 
churches;  and  when  wartime  comes,  univer- 
sal love  goes  out  the  window.  If  Americans 
had  a  true  God  consciousness,  they  could  not 
leave  the  church  on  Sunday  and  shield  their 
eyes  from  the  hungry. 

But  there  Is  extraordinary  relevance  in  the 
actual  teaching  of  Christ.  If  you  love  people, 
you  will  not  destroy  them  in  war;  If  you 
love  deeply,  you  will  distribute  the  goods  of 
the  earth  that  the  Father  provided,  so  that 
people  will  be  fed  and  housed.  That  is  the 
Jesus  I  identify  with.  His  was  a  program  for 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked  and 
giving  company  to  the  lonely. 

Playboy.  In  the  past,  some  critics  have 
regarded  Christianity  as  an  Impediment  to 
black  liberation;  blacks  were  supposed  to 
have  been  content  to  get  their  reward  in 
heaven.  Did  you  consciously  evolve  this  ac- 
tivist approach  to  Christianity? 

Jackson.  My  rellgloxis  philosophy  can  be 
summed  up  in  an  old  Southern  story  about 
two  farmers.  One  farmer  was  most  concerned 
about  his  duty  to  God.  He  attended  church 
every  day  and  worked  his  fields  In  the  after- 
noon. His  neighbor  never  attended  church 
and  never  paid  any  attention  to  religious 
rituals.  The  first  farmer  was  Just  eking  out 
a  living;  the  second  farmer  was  getting  twice 
the  harvest  from  a  lot  the  same  size.  Finally, 
the  first  farmer  said  to  the  second,  "Brother. 
I  don't  understand.  I've  been  working  this 
land  and  doing  my  duty  for  God  and  asking 
His  help.  I  go  to  church  each  day.  Yet  I  can't 
get  ahead  at  all.  You  never  take  care  of  your 
religious  obligations,  yet  you're  getting  all 
the  bounty.  What  am  I  doing  wrong?"  The 
second  farmer  answered.  "I  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  to  God  all  the  time  for.  He 
doesn't  know  anything  about  farming.  This 
place  didn't  produce  anything  when  He  had 
It  all  to  Himself."  That's  the  whole  thing. 
God  made  It  but  man  has  to  go  out  and  tlo 
It. 

Playboy.  In  our  Interview  with  Dr.  King 
four  years  ago,  he  said  the  aims  of  SCLC 
were  removing  the  barriers  of  segregation, 
disseminating  the  creative  philosophy  ol 
nonviolence  and  total  integration  of  the  Ne- 
gro Into  American  life.  How  much  have 
things  changed  since  then? 

Jackson.  Four  years  ago,  SCLC  was  a 
Southern  movement  primarily  concerned 
with  social  segregation.  Blacks  were  defined 
as  less  than  human  and  were  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  public.  We  were  "boys"  and 
our  goal  was  to  be  recognized  as  men.  That 
drive  was  aimed  at  creating  a  moral  con- 
sciousness, and  one  of  our  slogans  was  "Save 
the  Soul  of  America."  I  think  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  Impatience  among  blacks 
today,  and  the  reason  for  the  appeal  of  vio- 
lence. Is  that  we  never  before  knew  Just  how 
awful  the  secrets  locked  In  America's  soul 
really  were.  We  didn't  know  then  that  Amer- 
ica would  bomb  a  people  to  pieces  and  side 
with  the  oppressors  In  order  to  preserve  her 
financial  Investments.  We  didn't  know  then 
that  the  Northern  liberal  had  better  manners 
than  Bull  Connor  but  that  his  institutions 
were  no  less  thoroughly  racist.  And  we  didn't 
know  then  that  the  capitalists  who  slandered 
us  with  cries  of  "Communist"  were  living 
high  off  the  Government  hog,  while  we  were 
starving  in  the  streets. 

This  education  of  ours  has  led  to  a  change 
of  mood.  Otu-  first  concern  now  Is  not  white 


America's  soul;  It  Is  black  America's  body. 
We  are  Justified  In  our  impatience,  because 
that  body  Is  hungry.  When  Moses  had  his 
illumination  and  realized  that  he  could  con- 
front Pharaoh,  the  Bible  says  that  Moses  had 
to  take  his  shoes  off.  because  now  he  was  on 
holv  ground  "and  the  bushes  were  burning. 
Actually,  the  bushes  were  not  burning;  Moses 
was  burning.  His  eyes  were  aflame— the  skin 
had  come  off  them.  Black  people  today  are 
burning;  the  skin  Is  off  their  eyes.  The  move- 
ment is  now  in  a  resistance  phase  and  we 
will  no  longer  cooperate  with  the  white  slave- 
master.  Either  we  are  going  to  live  or  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  die.  The  ghetto  experience  has 
not  been  a  satisfying  or  a  useful  one  but  it 
has  given  us  Inner  resources— the  ability  to 
do  much  with  very  little. 

I  read  In  the  white  press  how  black  people 
are  dispirited  and  confused.  White  editorial 
writers^alm  that  the  civil  rigths  movement 
is  fragmented.  That  is  not  true;  the  moye- 
mentte  very  together:  The  NAACP.  wh  ch 
^t  saved  Vhe  voting  Rights  Bill,  is  doing 
its  thing  in  Southern  courts;  the  Urban 
League  is  doing  its  thing  In  industry;  the 
pSers  are  feeding  kids  In  the  streete; 
SCLC  Just  had  a  political  victory  in  Greene 
County,  Alabama:  Operation  Breadbasket  is 
thriving.  It  is  white  America  that  is  at  the 
crossroads.  If  she  does  not  Join  us  n  the 
r^t^^ion  Of  her  soul,  in  the  fulfillment 
of  her  dream  for  all  her  people,  then  I  fore- 
see a  day  when  little  children  in  a  school- 
^m  on  the  moon  read  in  the  history  books 
a^ut  an  empire  that  crumbled  because  all 
her  power  and  might  of  arms  could  not  cure 
the  immoral  greed  that  diseased  her  spirit. 

TOWARD  MORE  ADEQUATE  SOCIAL 
SECtTRITY— Vm 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  within  a  matter  of  weefcs 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  will 
make  one  of  the  most  important  deci- 
sions to  be  made  during  this  Congress. 
I  refer  to  the  action  we  wiU  take  on 
raising  social  security  benefits.  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  an  acix)ss-tne- 
board  increase  of  10  percent  and  no  rise 
in  minimum  benefits. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing has  received  maU  from  hundreds  of 
elderly  persons  who  say  that  this  pro- 
SS  would  offer  no  reUef  at  all.  It  would 
not  even  cover  the  cost-of-Uvmg  m- 
creases  that  have  occurred  smce  the  last 
increase  in  benefits. 

A  much  more  realistic  program  is  of- 
fered in  S.  3100,  which  would  raise  bene- 
fits 20  percent  in  January  and  another  zv 
percent  in  January  1972  It  would  also: 
raise  minimum  benefits  from  $55  to  $120 
over  a  2-year  period,  establish  an  aixto- 
matic  cost-of-living  adjustment  mecha- 
nism, and  liberalize  medicare  coverage. 
How  badly  do  we  need  reform  of  our 
social  secmity  coverage?  The  answer  to 
that  question  is  provided  m  the  letters 
received  in  the  committee  office  and  m 
the  statements  I  have  heard  at  "informa- 
tion sessions"  which  I  am  conductmg  on 
Saturday  mornings  in  New  Jersey. 

The  most  recent  meeting  took  place  m 
Toms  River,  Ocean  County,  N.J.  There, 
witnesses  told  of  the  great  influx  of  el- 
derly persons  who  see  the  advantages  of 
retirement  there.  But.  although  the  cU- 
mate  is  good  and  the  surroundings  pleas- 
ant, rising  costs  and  other  problems  are 
eating  into  retirement  income.  Men  and 
women  who  had  saved  all  for  a  lifetune 
find  that  property   taxes,   inflationary 


medical  costs,  and  inflation  in  general  are 
wiping  out  their  economic  security. 

Consider  the  following  examples  pro- 
vided by  a  witness  who  spoke  before  the 
1,000  persons  who  were  at  the  meeting: 

Widow  A  receives  minimum  Social  Security 
payment  of  $55.00  less  Medicare  payment  of 
$4  00  This  leaves  $51.00.  Also  receives 
monthly  payment  of  $103.55  on  a  mortgage 
she  holds,  but  this  will  stop  soon.  This  is  a 
total  of  $154.55  for  monthly  expenditures. 
Taxes  $880.00  less  $80.00  tax  exempOon.  She 
has  to  pay  for  food,  heat,  gas  electricity,  tele- 
phone and  maintenance.  This  widow  Is  74 
years  of  age  and  when  I  called  at  her  home 
she  was  up  on  a  ladder  painting  the  trim  on 
her  house. 

Widow  B.  Total  income  $106.90  less  Medi- 
care payment  gives  her  actually  $104.90. 
Taxes  are  $339.16  as  she  lives  in  Brlcktown. 
She  has  food.  heat.  gas.  electricity,  telephone 
and  maintenance,  to  pay  for  also.  Since  her 
husband  passed  away  a  year  ago  she  has  had 
to  have  installed  a  complete  new  furnace 
and  a  new  water  pump.  How  long  at  this  rate 
can  her  meager  savings  last? 

Another  witness  declared: 

We  do  not  want  charity.  We  believe  we 
have  contributed  substantially  in  the  past 
by  our  economic  efforts.  Through  the  mis- 
management of  our  national  economy  we 
have  been  brought  to  the  point  where  we 
plead  for  your  continued  and  immediate 
help. 

A  representative  of  Ocean  County  Col- 
lege was  on  hand,  and  he  made  a  point 
which  the  Committee  on  Aging  has  em- 
phasized in  its  recent  documents  dealing 
with  the  economics  of  aging.  That  point 
is  that  retirement  income  problems  do 
not  affect  the  elderly  alone.  All  genera- 
tions have  a  stake  in  resolving  chronic 
problems— including  inadequate  social 
security  levels  related  to  economic  inse- 
curity of  the  elderly.  The  witness  said: 

With  37.4  percent  of  the  Ocean  County 
population  over  60  and  40  percent  under  25 
there  is  considerable  pressure  on  the  middle 
group  of  wage  earners.  Subtract  the  sub- 
stantial numbers  on  welfare  rolls  and  the 
pressure  Increases.  It  Is  Important  to  consider 
not  only  population  growth  but  its  distribu- 
tion. 


Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  the  el- 
derly in  Ocean  County  may  vary  some- 
what from  problems  faced  by  those  who 
live  in  central  cities  or  in  remote  rural 
areas.  But  there  is  a  common  effect:  des- 
perately inadequate  income. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ocean  County  College  pro- 
vides a  direct  and  informative  evaluation 
of  pressures  that  hav^  had  their  effect 
upon  the  elderly  in  Ocean  County.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment and  two  newspaper  articles  de- 
scribing the  meeting  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  to  add  new  and  useful  informa- 
tion to  our  national  dialog  on  the  need 
for  social  security  increases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Trenton  (N.J.)   "Hmes  Advertiser, 
Nov.  9,  1969] 

ELDEES     DECBY     HARDSHIPS,      INSIST     CONGRESS 

Hike  Benefits 
(By  James  Larig) 
TOMS   RivEE.— Nearly   750   senior   citizens 
gathered  in  Ocean  County  yesterday  to  com- 
plain to  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  (D-N.J.) 
about    the    na^on's    splrallng    Infiationary 


trends   which   they   said   undermined   their 
livelihoods  as  retired  persons. 

Most  of  these  complaints  centered  around 
hardships  catised  by  excessive  taxes,  espe- 
cially property  taxes,  and  the  Increasing 
costs  of  medical  care,  especially  prescription 
drugs. 

Several  persons  pointed  out  that  many  re- 
tired persons  receive  as  little  as  $100  a  month 
and  John  Buday.  senior  citizen  coordinator. 
Ocean  Community  Action  Now,  Inc.,  said 
that  90  percent  of  aU  elderly  singles  have  an 
annual  Incom^f  imder  $3,000.  Those  figures 
are  below  theohiclal  poverty  line  set  by  the 
government. 

bigger  hall  needed 
The  fact-finding  hearing,  conducted  by 
Sen.  Williams,  was  originally  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  the  238-seat  Lecture  Hall  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Ocean  County  Community  College. 
The  session's  start  was  delayed  so  that  every- 
one could  travel  the  short  distance  to  the 
Toms  River  Intermediate  School  audito- 
rium. Additional  chairs  still  had  to  be  car- 
ried to  accommodate  the  crowd. 

Sen.  Williams  said  that  to  call  the  turnout 
a  "magnificent  outpouring  of  concerned 
citizens  would  be  putting  it  mildly." 

Yesterday's  meeting  was  one  of  a  series 
of  Information  sessions  conducted  by  Sen. 
Williams  in  an  effort  to  obtain  "grassroots 
opinion  and  information"  for  legislation  to 
improve  the  economic  stattis  of  the  naUon's 
elderly.  ,^  ^ 

The  Senator  said  that  bearings  woiud  be 
held  soon  In  Mercer  County,  but  no  date 
has  been  set. 

WOULD     RAISE     BENErlTS 

Sen.  Williams  recently  introduced  a  bill 
to  increase  Social  Security  benefits  by  20 
percent  in  January,  with  an  additional  20 
percent  increase  in  January  of  1972,  provi- 
sions for  automatic  cost-of-living  increases, 
and  the  inclusion  of  prescription  drugs  as  a 
part  of  medicare. 

Asked  how  the  bill's  future  was  looking, 
the  Senator  said  backers  were  "struggling  for 
interim  increases  before  Congress  adjourns 
for  Christmas  vacation." 

Williams  is  hoping  the  interim  increase 
will  be  15  percent.  He  added  that  he  believes 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  wUl  support  the 
measure. 

At  yesterday's  hearing,  WiUiams  heard  sev- 
eral local  leaders  of  senior  clUzen  groups  de- 
pict the  pUght  of  the-  elderly  In  face  of  the 
continuous  rise  in  the  costs  of  everything, 
especially  medical  expenses. 

Arthur  Wacker  of  Manchester  Township 
said  that  If  some  of  the  Senator's  colleagues 
had  done  their  homework  some  time  ago,  to- 
day's meeting  wouldn't  have  been  necessary. 


SPEEDY    ACTION    POSSIBLE 

He  also  said  that  action  on  Sen.  Williams* 
bill  could  be  taken  quickly  and  increases 
made  by  Jan.  1,  1970,  pointing  to  recent  con- 
gressional pay  increases  as  an  Indication  to 
how  fast  Congress  can  act  when  It  wanto  to 

do  SO-  .       ,., 

Several  arguments  dealt  with  placing  life 
savings  into  a  piece  of  property  and  then 
finding  that  yearly  assessments  push  the 
taxes  upward  beyond  their  retirement  In- 
come. ^ .  _^ .  ^ 

Most  of  those  speaking  yesterday  ~y|Mt*a 
any  forms  of  charity  and  felt  It  uim««eteary 
to  go  into  detail  on  what  kind  of  citizens 
they  were  and  what  taxes  they  paid  when 
they  were  working  because,  as  one  man  said, 
"They  know  we  worked  and  paid  toxes." 

Concern  over  the  scheduled  monthly  hike 
in  Medicare  payments  was  also  expressed  by 
speakers  on  stage  and  from  the  audience. 

Eugene  Friedman,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Nursing  Home  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Assist- 
ance Advisory  CouncU,  told  the  group  he 
wanted  to  see  the  proper  utilization  of  hos- 
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Diui  facUlUM  to  relieve  overcrowded  oonAl- 
Uons.  He  said  that  some  hospital  patlenta 
could  easily  spend  part  of  their  recovery  Ume 
in  nursing  homes  or  in  home-care  programs 
at  about  one  third  ol  the  ooet. 

(From  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  Nov.  9. 

1969] 
On*  Thousand  Seniob  CmzuNS  Miarr  With 

SENATO*    WHXIAMS 

Tomb  Riyeb— More  than  1.000  senior  citi- 
zens from  Ocean  County  gathered  yesterday 
at  the  intermediate  School  for  a  sm^ln  and 
talk-m  with  US.  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams 

The  meeting  originally  was  schdeuled  to  be 
conducted  In  the  Ocean  County  College  lec- 
ture hall.  However,  after  more  than  600  per- 
sons showed  at  the  lecture  hall,  Andrew  S. 
Moreland.  college  president,  was  fo«ed  to 
move  the  meeting  to  the  Intermediate  School 
on  Hooper  Avenue. 

The  traffic  caused  tleups  on  Hooper  ave- 
nue for  almost  an  hour  as  carloads  upon 
carloads  of  senior  citizens  arrived  at  the 
school. 

SINC-IN    FIB8T 


While  the  speakers  waited  for  the  people  to 
be  seated  In  the  school  auditorium,  v^hlch 
seats  only  750.  Sen.  WUUams  asked  If  there 
were  any  piano  players  In  the  audience. 

A  mwi  Identified  as  Pred  Weber  seated 
himself  at  the  piano  in  front  of  the  stage 
and  played  a  medley  of  "old-tlmer"hlt  songs 
with  the  audience  singing  along.  The  slng- 
in"  as  It  was  later  described  Jokingly  by 
some  people  in  the  audience,  lasted  nearly 

a  half  hour.  ^^    ^  ,w  •- 

Much  of  the  discussion  during  the  talk-m, 
which  Sen.  WUUams  described  as  an  inlorma- 
tlon  session,  centered  around  the  problems 
of  the  senior  citizen  In  the  county. 

••I  am  holding  this  information  session  be- 
cause I  am  building  a  case  in  the  Congress 
for  comprehensive  legislation  that  will  at- 
tack economic  problems  (of  senior  citizens) 
on  several  fronts."  the  senator  explained. 

Similar  meetings  have  been  conducted  in 
Bergen.  Cape  May,  Hudson,  and  Middlesex 

''"^can  tell  you  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  hearing  directly  from  the  people  most 
affected  by  the  everyday  realities  of  inade- 
quate income,"  Sen.  Williams  said,  drawing 
applause  from  the  large  audience 

••I  am  critical  of  the  admlnlstraUon  s  pro- 
Dosal  for  a  flat  across-the  board  Increase  of 
lOper  cent,  effective  In  April,"  he  continued. 
"In  my  opinion,  this  proposal  would  merely 
establish  an  escalator  that  begins  and  ends 
In  the  basement." 

HFTS   PLAN 


citizens  in  the  county  was  below  the  pre- 
vailing Income  of  the  area. 

John  Buday.  senior  citizen  coordinator  for 
the  county's  antipovertyagency.  agreed  with 
Mr  McClaln  and  said  the  annual  Income  for 
a  majority  of  the  senior  citizens  m  the  county 
was  below  $3,000.  This,  he  contended,  makes 
many  of  them  eligible  for  vireUwe. 
^1  panel  members  agreed  there  is  a^  a 
pressing  need  for  more  hospital  and  medical 
facmtl^  m  the  county  to  take  care  of  the 
senior  citizen's  medical  needs.  ^^^.^^ 

Mr  McClaln  noted  much  of  the  hospital 
soace  in  the  county  is  used  by  senior  citizens. 
^S^nlclpal  tax  Structures  "^^  '^"«^°8 
properi;y  taxes  also  were  attacked  by  panel 

"iS'^Buday  pointed  out  although  miiny 
municipalities  offer  senior  citizens  an  $80 
deduction  in  taxes,  that  amount  is  more  than 
paid  back  to  the  town  by  senior  citizens  in 
increased  properi;y  assessments  on  their  lands^ 

He  also  said  that  because  of  increasing 
taxes  bn  the  homes  of  senior  citizens  in  many 
county  municipaUties.  many  were  forced  to 
sell  their  homes. 

"They  lust  cant  keep  up  with  the  increas- 
ing property  taxes  on  their  Umlted  Incomes. 

^^mongthe  other  problems  presented  were 
increasing  hospital  and  drug  costs  for  senior 
citizens  in  the  county.  Other  panel  members 
said  many  doctors  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  medicare  program  by  charging  senior  citi- 
zens more  for  the  services.  »,^,^, 
"The  doctors  and  the  American  Medical 
AssociaUon  fought  Medicare  tooth  and  nail, 
said  panel  member  Harold  Days.  Since  its 
been  passed,  they've  never  had  It  so  good. 


representation  shovrtng  the  sharply  rising 
population  curve  of  Ocean  County  as  CMn- 
pared  to  curves  of  New  Jersey  and  the  United 

States. 

Growth  U  even  more  dramatic  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country.  For  example  the  two 
most  populous  townships— Brick  and  Dover- 
doubled  in  population  1950-1960  (Brick  16.- 
299  to  30  410;  Dover  17.414  to  33.700)  and 
are  projected  to  gain  another  50  percent  by 
1975  (Brick  30.410  to  46.430;  Dover  33.700  to 

47  803) 

n  The  percentage  of  citizens  over  60  to 
the '  total  population  has  increased  even 
more  than  the  general  population  growth 
as  indicated  in  the  following  tables: 

GROWTH  OF  60-PlUS  AGE  GROUPS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 
POPULATION 


I960 


1969 


Ages 


Percent  ^        .  Percent 

Number  of  108,241     Number   of  187.676 


60  to  64. 
65  to  69. 
70  to  74. 
Over  75. 


5.372 
5,290 
3,797 
3,706 


4  9  27. 030 

4.9  23,020 

3.5  13,006 

3.4  7,000 


14.4 

12.3 

6  9 

3.8 


Total  over  60- 


18.165  16.7       70,056  37.4 


PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  OF  AGE  GROUPS  OVER  60 


The  senator  pointed  out  the  administra- 
tion's plan  would  do  nothing  to  raise  the 
minimum  benefits  for  senior  citizens  and 
would  not  bring  benefits  up  to  the  cost  of 
living  increases  which  have  occun-ed  since 
the  social  security  increases  of  1967. 

However,  he  said  he  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  not  only  increases  benefits  but  also 
establishes    an    automatic    cost    of    living 

"The  bill  will  increase  benefits  by  20  per 
cent,  effective  Jan.  1,  and  by  another  20  per 
c«B(  Jp  January,  1972,"  he  explained. 

Bh^d  the  bill  also  vrill :  ,         ..= 

Raise  minimum  benefits  in  steps  from  $66 
now  to  $120  by  January,  1972. 

Wipe  out  Medicare  Part  B  monthly  pre- 
mium which  costs  the  senior  citizen  $4  a 
month   now   and   will   be   increased   by   $1 

"^A^d^put  some  out-of -hospital  prescription 
drugs  under  Medicare. 

LOW  INCOME  crrED 

Russell  P.  McClaln,  chairman  of  the  social 
science  department  at  Ocean  County  Ccllege, 
said  tlje  mean  Income  of  retirees  and  senior 


Memorandum 
To  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  chairman, 
the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  „     .  , 

Prom  Russell  H.  Mcaaln.  chairman.  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Admlnlstratton. 
Norman  V.  Scurria.  assistant  to  the 
president.  Ocean  County  College.  Toms 
River,  N.J.  ^ 

Subject:  Population  Trends  In  Ocean 
County. 
Supplying  accxu-ate  population  figures  in 
the  year  before  a  census  is  somewhat  com- 
parable to  coming  up  with  the  money  for  the 
gas  bill  on  the  day  before  payday.  One 
tempUtlon  is  to  say,  as  they  once  s^d  In  a 
famous  United  States  subdivision,  "Walt  tlU 

next  year."  ,, . 

However,  Ocean  County  has  an  excellent 
Planning  Board,  a  superb  Bureau  of  PubUc 
Relations,  a  branch  of  the  New  Jersey  Divi- 
sion On  Aging,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other 
institutions  that  have  made  and  are  making 
studies,  projections  and  coUecting  data.  We 
request  permission  to  bring  to  your  attention 
information  obtained  from  some  of  these  or- 
ganizations. ^.  , 

I  The  most  obvious  fact  is  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ocean  County  U  growing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate: 


60  to  64. 
65  to  69- 
70  to  74. 
Over  75- 


1960 


Percent 

increase 

1969  1960  69 


5,372 
5,290 
3,797 
3,706 


27, 030 

23,020 

13,006 

7,000 


403.11 

335. 16 

245. 17 
88.89 


Estimated  present  population 187,  676 

1960   Census   «' «oi 

1950  Census 56,6^-4 

These  figures  Indicate  a  91.2  percent  in- 
crease over  the  1950  census  in  the  1950-1960 
decade.  The  present  population  has  Increased 
79,435  (a  73.4  percent  increase)  over  the  1980 
census  figure.  _       . 

Projections  by  the  County  Planning  Board 
are  for  a  population  of  269.469  in  Ocean 
county  by  1975.  In  other  words  71,793  wUl 
be  added  to  the  county's  popvUatlon  in  the 
next  seventy-two  months— 997  new  citizens 
each  month.  This  will  represent  an  Increase 
of  38.3  over  the  present  187.676  in  the  next 
six  years.  County  officials  estimate  30  percent 
of    persons    moving    to    Ocean    County    are 

Appended  to  thU  statement  Is  a  graphic 


As  indicated  the  number  of  persons  in  60- 
Dlus  age  groups  has  in  some  Instwices  in- 
creased fotir-fold  and  the  ratio  to  the  coun- 
t's total  population  has  more  than  doubled 

III.  Ocean  County's  population  mosaic  in- 
dicates many  possible  problems. 

A  cwll^ob^atlon  of  the  Ocean  County 
population  picture  indicates  many  dlfflculi 

With  37.4  percent  of  the  population  oyer 
60  and  40  percent  under  25  there  is  consid- 
erable pressure  on  the  middle  group  of  wage 
earners  Subtract  the  substantial  numbers 
on  weUare  rolls  and  the  pressure  Increases 
It  is  important  to  consider  not  only  popu- 
lation growth  but  Its  distribution. 

Medical  facilities  and  expertise  are  in  shor. 
supply  as  will  be  indicated  by  a  speaker  later 
in  the  program.  Ocean  County  has  three 
hospitals,  ten  nursing  l^o^nes  a^'*,*'',,^"®' 
cient  supply  of  expertise  in  almost  all  fields. 
Police;  fire,  recreation  and  simUar  services 
are  running  on  treadmills  in  attempts  to  keep 
abreast  of  needs. 

In  many  instances  the  mean  Incomes  oi 
retirees  is  substantially  below  the  prevail- 
ing area  Income.  Sales  Management  Maga- 
zine (December  31.  1968)  estimated  effective 
buying  income  per  household  in  Ocean 
County  at  $8,170. 

IV  Sixty-plus  population  of  the  county 
tends  to  concentration  and  organization. 

A  considerable  segment  of  the  county  s 
retired  citizens  live  In  collections  of  housing 
units  sometimes  referred  to  as  "retiremeni 
villages."  Ocean  County  has  nine  vlllagj^,  two 
undS-  construction  and  one  approved  this 
week  by  the  County  Planning  Board.  In  gen- 
eral residents  In  these  developments  are 
probably  above  the  average  retiree  In  finan- 
cial assets.  TO  establish  residence  in  a  village 
may  require  an  Investment  as  high  as  tne 
$25,000-$30,000  bracket. 

At  least  forty-four  organizations  composed 
exclusively  of  persons  In  the  plus-60  age 
bracket  are  In  operation  In  Ocean  County^ 
Many  of  them  are  represented  In  the  audience 


present  for  this  meeting.  Their  purpose  Is  to 
channel  efforts  of  their  members  toward  cer- 
tain objectives. 

V.  The  Community  College. 

Members  of  \he  Faculty  and  Staff  of  Ocawa 
County  Community  College  have  participated 
m  seminars  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Division  on  Aging,  participated  In  meetings 
similar  to  this  one. 

Our  purpose  Is  to  remain  perceptive  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  serve  as  many 
groups  In  the  expanding  population  of  the 
County  as  possible. 

one  fact  stands  out  In  preparation  of  even 
a  brief  statement:  reliable,  up-to-date,  ac- 
curate Information  Is  difficult  to  obtain. 
Lack  of  such  data  hampers  valid,  reasoned 
conclusions.  ^  j  * 

Several  years  ago  the  College  attempted  to 
fund  a  project  to  establish  a  data  bank  of 
information  on  population  trends  In  the 
County  It  was  contention  that  reliable, 
completie.  accurate,  available  information 
could  reduce  chance  and  guesswork  m  th« 
action  necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of  all 
groups. 

It  Is  ovir  hope  that  an  Information  center 
may  become  a  reality.  As  a  community  college 
we  are  consantly  seeking  ways  to  assUt  all 
citizens  of  the  community. 

We  have  intentionally  kept  our  statement 
brief  and  general— leaving  specifics  to  speak- 
ers to  follow.  On  behalf  of  Ocean  County 
College— our  thanks  to  Senator  Williams  for 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  appearing  here. 


SEGREGATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ine  to  the  1968-69  HEW  school  survey, 
Pennsylvania  has  a  total  of  2.120.870 
•students  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Of  this  total.  1.841.- 

846 or  86.5  percent— are  white,  265,- 

019 or  12.4  percent— are  Negro,  11,635— 

or  0  5  percent— are  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  and  the  balance  of  2.370— or 
0.1  percent— are  made  up  of  American 
Indians  and  Orientals. 

The    racial    data    contained    in    the 
HEWs  IBM  nm  reflects  that  there  are 
11  cities  or  townships  in  Pennsylvania 
which  have  one  or  more  schools  where 
Negro  students  make  up  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  school's  total  enrollment. 
However,  in  these  11  school  districts  are 
enrolled  83.1  percent  of  the  total  Negro 
students  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  these  11  school  districts  there  are 
175  schools  where  the  Negro  student  en- 
roUment  is  between  80  percentand  100 
percent  of  the  total  enroUment.  There  are 
156  129  Negro  students,  or  58.8  percent  of 
all  Negro  students  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
.sylvania,  in  these  175  schools.  There  are 
135  194   or  51  percent  of  all  Negro  stu- 
dents in  the  State  of  Pennsylvama  in 
145  schools  that  are  90  percent  to  100 
percent  segregated.  There  are  114,328,  or 
43  1    percent    of    Pennsylvama's    total 
Negro  student  enrollment  in  115  schools 
that  are  95  percent  to  100  percent  segre- 
gated, and  there  are  89,867,  or  33.9  per- 
cent of  Pennsylvania's  total  Negro  stu- 
dent enrollment,  in  96  schools  that  are 
99  percent  and  100  percent  segregated. 

Philadelphia,  of  course,  is  the  largest 
city  in  Pennsylvania  and  it  has  a  total 
public  school  enrollment  of  282,617.  of 
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which  109,512— or  38.7  pcrcentr— are 
white  students.  166,083— or  58.8  per- 
cent-are Negro,  and  7,02»— or  2.5  per- 
cent—are Spanish  Americans.  There  are 
no  other  minority  group  students. 

Philadelphia  has  nine  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  7,206  that  are  100 
percent  Negro.  It  has  another  57  schools, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  68.402,  that 
are  99  percent  to  99.9  percent  Negro 
segregated.  It  has  26  schools,  with  a 
total  enroUment  of  26,333,  that  are  95 
percent  to  98.9  percent  Negro  segregated 
and  another  17  schools,  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  14.571,  that  are  90  percent 
to  95  percent  Negro  segregated.  In  other 
words,  there  are  109  schools  In  PhUa- 
delphia  with  a  total  enrollment  of  116.- 
512.  that  are  90  percent  to  100  percent 
Negro  segregated. 

There  are  another  23  schools,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  20.228  that  are  80 
percent  to  90  percent  Negro  segregated 
and  another  36  schools,  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  37.994.  that  are  50  percent 
to  80  percent  Negro  majority.  There  are 
151 193  Negro  students— or  91  percent 
of  the  total  Negro  student  enrollment 
In  Philadelphia— attending  majority 
black  schools.  There  are  19.174— or  17.5 
percent  of  the  total— white  students  at- 
tending these  majority  Negro  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  white  majority 
schools,  of  the  total  white  student  en- 
rollment of  109.512.  there  are  six  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  4,052  that  are 
100  percent  white.  There  are  14  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  19,596  that  are 
99    percent   white,    and    there    are    16 
schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  17,828 
students  that  are  95  percent  to  98;9  Per- 
cent white.  There  are  29  schools  witti  a 
total  enrollment  of  26,942  that  are  81.8 
percent  to  93.6  percent  white,  and  an- 
other 43  schools  with  a  total  enroUment 
of  39.460  that  are  50  percent  to  80  per- 
cent white.  In  summary.  89,535.  or  81 
percent  of  the  total  white  enroUment  m 
Philadelphia,    are    attending    majority 
white  schools,  and  18.3  percent  of  the 
white  students  are  attending  majority 
black  schools;  16.718  Negro  students,  or 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
Negro  enrollment  in  Philadelphia,  at- 
tend  majority   white   schools,   and   90 
percent  attend  majority  black  schools 

In  Pittsburgh,  there  is  a  total  PubUc 
school  enrollment  of  76,268  in  113  schools, 
of  which  46,005—60.3  percent^are  white, 
29  898—39:2  percent— are  Negro,  and 
365—0.5  percentr— are  from  other  minor- 
ity groups. 

In  the  black  majority  schools,  there 
are  five  schools  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  2  932  that  are  100  percent  Negro. 
There  are  eight  schools  with  a  total  en- 
roUment of  8.693  that  are  90.9  percent  to 
99  5  percent  Negro  segregated.  There  are 
6  schools  with  a  total  enroUment  of  4.387 
that  are  90.8  percent  to  97.4  percent 
Negro  segregated.  In  other  words,  a  total 
of  16,012— or  53.7  percent— of  the  total 
Negro  student  enrollment  in  Pittsburgh 
are  attending  schools  that  are  90  percent 
to  100  percent  segregated.  There  are  four 
schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,698 
tiiat  are  between  80  percent  and  90  per- 


cent Negro  segregated,  and  another  11 
schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  8.977 
that  are  50  percent  to  80  percent  Negro 
majority.  ^    ,    ^.. 

Of  the  46,005  white  students  In  Pitts- 
burgh. 4.018— or  8.7  percent— are  en- 
roUed  in  majority  Negro  schools. 

In  the  majority  white  schools,  there 
are  12  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
5,711  that  are  99  percent  and  100  P»- 
cent  white.  Another  17  schools  with  a 
total  enroUment  of  8,415  are  95  percent 
to  98.6  percent  white,  and  another  10 
schools  with  a  total  enroUment  of  9,228 
that  are  90  percent  to  95  percent  white. 
Accordingly,  there  are  39  schools  that  are 
90  percent  to  100  percent  white  and  have 
enroUed  48.7  percent  of  the  total  white 
student  enroUment  of  Pittsburgh.  There 
are  another  17  schools  with  a  total  en- 
roUment of  13.883  that  are  80  percent  to 
90  percent  white,  and  another  11  schools 
with  a  total  enroUment  of  11,347  that  are 
50  percent  to  80  percent  white  majority. 
There  are  6,373,  or  21  percent,  of  the 
total  Negro  student  enrollment  in  Pitts- 
burgh who  attend  these  majority  white 
schools,  and  79  percent  attend  majority 
black  schools. 

Aa    previously    indicated,    there    are 
numerous  other  cities  and  school  dis- 
tricts in  Pennsylvania  which  have  highly 
segregated     Negro     schools,     including 
the  State  capital,  Harrisburg.  which,  in 
19  schools  has  a  total  student  enroUment 
according  to  HEWs  1968-69  school  sur- 
vey  of  13,491,  of  which  50  percent  are 
Negro  and  49.4  percent  are  white— yet, 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  Negro  stu- 
dent enroUment  is  in  five  schools  that 
are  86.3  percent  to  97.7  percent  Negro 
majority,  and  17.3  percent  of  the  total 
white  student  enrollment  attend  ma- 
jority black  schools.   However,   in   the 
Interest  of  time.  I  shaU  only  comment 
on  one  other  small  school  district— Penn 
HUls  Township.  Pa.,  because  it  Is  the 
only    school    district    in    the    State    of 
Pennsylvania  where  HEW  has  seen  fit  to 
take  any  acUon  and  is  one  of  only  six 
school  districts  In  the  north  and  west 
where  HEW  has  sent  out  letters  of  non- 
compUance  with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 

1964. 

Penn  HlUs.  according  to  the  1968-69 
HEW  school  survey,  has  in   16  pubUc 
schools  a  total  enroUment  of  14.128.  of 
which  13.237  or  93.9  percent  are  white 
students,  and  809,  or  5.7  percent,  are 
Negro,  with  45,  or  0.3  percent,  consisting 
of  other  minority  groups.  Yet,  with  only 
a  Negro  enroUment  of  5.7  percent  In  the 
school  district,  Penn  HUls  had  one  100 
percent  Negro  school.  It  is  my  under- 
standlng  that,  upon  a  complaint,  HEW 
made  an  investigation  of  this  district 
and  found  that  the  100  percent  Negro 
school  was  being  maintained  in  a  rela- 
tively rural  area  and  85  percent  of  the 
student  body  was  being  bused.  After  the 
investigation  and  negotiations  with  the 
school  district  officials,  it  is  understood 
that    an    agreement    was    worked    out 
where  this  school  would  be  desegregated 
in  two  steps  over  a  period  of  2  years. 
According  to  the  HEW's  IBM  data  on  the 
1968-69   school  survey,  it  is  indicated 
that  there  were  246  of  the  809  Negro 
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sr^.M«^^-s^  '^£2:z:zr::z  •^riSS'Hsi 

:™„%r'^Kr^r^^ni  siJ.t-WJss'S2.t^:  „e^pe?^"s.K^sz.r«.iss 

Ne^oaStS  other  schools  ha^  even     ship  having  less  than  1.000  Negro  stu-  as  follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL 
(Number  of  districts:  454.  Representing:  568.  Number  of  scliools:  3,978.  Representing:  4,412.] 

'                   American  Spanish  IWinority 

IndiJn               Negro            Oriental          American  total  Others  Total 

1M            285  019                1982  11,635  279,024  1,841,846  2,120,870 

Students...- -- Jf?            Sglsu                2'o73  849  282  848  2  013,163  2.296,011 

Representing "I             ^J?,?                ""'  «  83  4  910  81,379  86,889 

Teachers - --  |               J-g?}                    43  87  4:967  88,436  93,403 

Representing -  - ' . : . . 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT 

PENNSYLVAN  lA  STATE  TOTAL 
DISTRICT:  BRADOOCK  BORO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  4.  REPRESENTING:  5.  CITY:  BRADDOCK  COUNTY:  2.  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY.  ASSURANCE:  441 

~           Z~~                                                   students-                                         '                      ,,,,,.. Tjachers^ 

-           -             ^nr       Negro     oriental    ^1^     "'tly     Other         Total                   g^  ^TS  Negro     Oriental   ^^Stl^  "'11^   Other Tot. 

S^:::::::::::      gg     .^'1      o.l      o-g     »^    ^l     Ibi^S ::::::::::::::::::      °.g  d  o.g      oT  aJ  ^'l     .QQ^g 

"ooili  1100000000  ,  „           n  I  11           17 

Carnegie  Elementary                  0           297               0               0           297          31            328                     (90.5)              0  1  0               0  1  U               12 

School  (3).                                                                                                                               000000001110000  „  „  ,  ii                n 

Braddock  Junior  High                0           203               3               0           206          90           296                     (69.6)             o  1  0               0  1  11               12 

School (2).                                                                                                                                      001111100000000  „  „                n  n  o                   Q 

Copeland  Elementary                 0            128               0               0            128          58            186                     (68.8)              0  0  0               0  0  9 

(*)                                                                                                                                          000000000001110  „  „               n  n  9^                51 

Braddock  senior  High                0            153               2               0            155        206           361                     (42.9)             0  0  0               0  0  23 

School  (1). 

DISTRICT:  McKEESPORT  AREA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  23.  REPRESENTING:  23.  CITY:  McKEESPORT.  COUNTY:  2.  ALLEGHENY 

S^v:::::::::::     o.I     Si^      <^l      q*^     '^l  ^J^"    «::::::::::::::::::     o.8  i-^  °.S      °-8  >-^  «^      ^"^ 

oiiuuiooooooo           ~  '  ~  r  ,.           ,0 

Shaw  Avenue  Ele-                      1            487               0             14            502          99            601                      (83.5)             0  5  0               0  5  14 

montary(14).                                                                                                                           011111110000000  „  n               n  n  9?               23 

Centennial  Elementary               0            247               1               4            252         412            664                     (38.0)             0  0  0               0  0  23               23 

^^^-                                                                                                                                         000000001110000               „  ,  n               n  >  84               66 

McKeesport  Junior                    0            281               1               6            288     1.217         1,505                     (19.1)             0  2  0               0  2  64               66 

High  School  (21).                                                                                                                      000000000001110  „  n               n  n  «               34 

vocational  High  School               0             95               1               1              97         616            713                     (13.6)             0  0  0               0  0  34               34 

(23).                                                                                                                                                011111110000000                „  „  n                n  0  7                  7 

west  Side  Elemen-                    0             21               0               3             24         225            249                       (9.6)             0  0  0               0  0  7 

»»fy(l*)-                                                                                                                                         000000000001110                „  „  „                n  n  78                78 

MCeesportAre.                       1            154               3               2            160     1,729         1,889                       (8.5)              0  0  0               0  0  78               78 

Senior  High  School 

<22)-                                                                                                                                                011111110000000  „  „                n  n  7                 7 

Versailles-Walnut                      2              10               0               0             12         206            218                       (5.5)              0  0  0               0  0  7 

Elementary  (17).                                                                                                                       Oil  111110000000  „  «               n  n  in               10 

Eleventh  ward                           0               8               1               1              10        263            273                       (3.7)              0  0  0               0  0  10           •    10 

Elementary  (4).                                                                                                                        001111110000000  „  „               n  n  ?                3 

Archer  Street                            o               0               0               2               2          73             75                       (2.7)              0  0  0               0  0  3                3 

Elementary  (1).                                                                                                                        011111110001110               „  „  n               n  n  ?0               20 

George  Washington                    0             11               1               1              13         503            516                       (2.5)              0  0  0               0  0  20 

Elementary  (7).                                                                                                                        011111110000000  „  „               n  n  w               22 

White  Oak  Elementary                3               5               1               4             13        695            708                       (1.8)             0  0  0               0  0  22 

C^)-                                    .                                                                                                           OIIUUIOOOOOOO  „  n                n  n  7                  7 

Fifth  Avenue  Ele-                      0               0               3               0               3         176            179                       (i.  7)              0  0  0               0  0  7 

mentary(6).                                                                                                                                     000000001 1 10000  „  „                n  n  Ai                44 

McClure  Junior  High                  0             15               0               0              15        942            957                       (1.6)              0  0  0               0  0  44 

^'^'<^''>                                                                                                                              OIIUUIOOOOOOO  „  „               .  n  7                7 

East  End  Elemenury                  0               1               0               2               3         213            216     ^„„„,^)              0  0  0               0  0  7 

McCaveElemenUry                   0               0               0               1               1         115            116                       (0.9)              0  0  0               0  0  6                6 

^"^'                                                                                                                                                          OUUIOOOOOOOOO                 „  „  n                 n  n  8                  8 

Grandview  Elementary                0               0               0               2               2         239            241                       (0. 8)             0  0  0               0  0  8 

^*^                                                                                                                                          OUUUOOOOOOOO               „  „  n               n  n  1?               12 

Versailles  Avenue                      0               1               0               0               1         305            306                       (0.3)             0  0  0               0  0  12               12 
Elementary  (16). 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

DISTRICT:  McKEESPORT  AREA  SCHOOL  O^ST^^CT^r^U^^S.^^  

: ■ ■  Teachers— 

Students—  ui,i«hf- : 

. — neignu        ^^                                      Spanish-     Minority 

An^S^        .egro     Oriental   r!^;^_;;g^er  Total                   ^l^es  ^=s        Negro     Oriental   American          tota^_Other^        TC. 

„               0               0               0  0         205            205     "^'""''"TS)             0               0               0               0               0            8 

Greenwood  Elementary  o  «  "  "  

„„               0               0  0         284            284     <»"»"«»???)             0               0               0               0               0          10               .0 

Lincoln  Elementary  o  0  o  u  

"''„,      ,               ....  0      M        ...    """""W.         ...•»'            • 

Highland  Elementary                  0               0""  „„„.^ 

^">-          ,.                            0                0                0                0  0         184             184      °'"""T?)              0                0                0                0                0            7                  7 

Third  Street  Ele-                       o               0               u               u  ^^ 

mentary(15).  000001 UOOOOOOO               „               n               0               0               0            5                 5 

.      r,         .                     n                0                0                0  0         143             143                        (0.0)              0                0                0                u 
Grandview  Elementary               o               u               u               " 

Annex  (9).  OIIUUIOOOOOOO                n                n                0                0                0            6                  6 

r,         .                         n                0                0                0  0         211             211                         (0.0)              0                0                0                u 

Fawcett  Elementary                   0               0""  

(5).  

.........  ....  U.I..  .nw..H.P  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  16.  REPRESENTING:  16.  CITY:  PITTSBURGH.  COUNTY:  2  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

"  I               I              I              0               5        576             581 

Number >            f?              35              10  f  J    '3,273       14^128  ..................          „0           ^|_^o__ J,0_ J^9^J9J_J«;0 

Percents "."            'i' •  

-  OOUUOOOOOOOOl               -               ,               0               0               1           U               12 

n            ,18               0               0  246           0            246                    (100.0)             0               1               0               »               ' 

Lincoln  Park  Elemen-  0  246  O  u  i-w  

tary  School  (5).  000000001 100000               «               n               0               0               0          44               44 

n             ac               0               0  86        916         1,002                       (8.6;             0               0               u 

Seneca  Junior  High                   0             86              0              u  bb        a.o          , 

School  (14).  OOOOOOOOOOUOOl                                               .               g               2         109              lU 

„ n            ,«               2               0  148     2,435         2,583                       (5.7)             0               2               o 

John  H.  Linton  Inter-  0  146  ^  " 

mediate  High  School  0000000000001 10               „               i               n               0               1         H*              1>^ 

<15)        „     .     „.^                n             ,„                4                0  125      2,202         2.327                        (5.4)              0                1 

Penn  Hills  Senior  High  0  121  i  "  "         •  

School  (16).  OOUUUOOOOOOO               «               n               0               0               0          34               34 

r,        .                        n             41               3               3  47         935            982                       (4.8)             0               0               u 
Hebron  Elementary                    o             «i               «               " 

School  (4).  OOOOOOOOUOOOOl               „               n               0               0               0          50               50 

.     .     u-K                        t              46                6               0  53      1,186         1,239                        (4.3)              0                0 

Penn  Junior  High  i  w  o  

School  (13).  00111 U 10000000               „               n               0               0               0          13               U 

r,        ..                    n              13               0               0  13         354            367                       (3.5)             0               0               0 
Davidson  Elementary                0             13              "              " 

School  (2).  OOIUU 10000001                 n                 n                 0                 0                 0           44                 44 

.  —      c,                             n              35                1                4  40      1,097         1,137                        (3.5)              0                0 
Washington  Elemen-                  0             «               « 

tary  School  (10).  001  HI  UOOOOOOO               „               n               0               0               0          37               37 

n             28               0               0  28        920           948                       (30)             «               " 
Shenandoah  Elemen-                 0             28               "               " 

tary  School  (8).  OOUUUOOOOOOO               „               n               0               0               0          34               34 

„              ,,              in                1  24         849            873                        (2-7)              0                u                « 

Roberts  Elementary                   0              13              lU  " 

School  (7).  OOIUUIOOOOOOO               „               n               n               0               0          20               20 

n              10                1                2  13         540            553                        (2-4)              0                0                U 
Thad  Stevens  Elemen-               0              lu               »               ' 

tary  School  (9).  OOIUUIOOOOOOO               „               i                n               0               1          25               26 

n              ,,                4                0  16         704            720                        (2.2)              0                1                "                " 

Forbes  Elementary                     0             12               «               u  « 

School  (3).  OOUOOOOOOOOOOO               „               n               o               0               0            5                 5 

n                :i                0  3         137             140                        (2.1)              0                0                u 
Morrow  Elementary                  o              u              .>              " 

School  (6).  OOIUIUOOOOOOI                „                n                0                0                0           15                15 

c                1                0  7         439            446                        (1-6)              0                u                " 
William  McKinley                      0               6               i               " 
Elementary  School 

(U).  OOUUUOOOOOOO                n                n                0                0                0           15                15 

n                6                0                0  6         425            431                         0*)              °                " 

William  Penn  Elemen-  0  6  u  «  

tary  School  (12).  OOUUOOOOOOOOO             V               n               0               0               0           6                6 

n                0                0  0         134             134                        (0. 0)              0                0                u 

Ben  Franklin  Elemen-                o               0               0               u  u          *^                                                                                            ^ 

tary  School  (1). ■ 

n,.XR.r.T:  PITTSBURGH  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  113.  REPRESENTING:  113.  CITY:  PITTSBURGH.  COUN^Y^^^EGHENY 

1  ITT               7              4            362     2,660          3,022 

Number IS       29  898            196            154  30.263    46.005       76^268........-....---.-          ol_il_^_aL_=°:U=iLL=Jti.  =  J?°i 

Percents ".  ^          *'•' '  

-  lUUlUOOOOOOO               „               ,               n               0               3          18               21 

487                0                7  494            0            494                     (100.0)              0                3                0                0^ 

Lincoln  Elementary  0  487  u  

School  (72).  UUUUOOOOOOl               ^               ^               „               0     ^         9          16               25 

W.H.McKelvy(86).-..              0            566               0               0  566            0            566      jj^jjiq^oooOO               „             ,.               n               0             14          14               28 

n            wo                0                0  620             0            620                     (100.0)              0              14                0 

Robert  LVann                          o            620               o               u  o"                                                    „^           t 

Elementary (106).  000000001 1 10000           *^  „              ,,               n               0              13          34               47 

„             «7                0                0  847             0            847                     (100.0)              0              13                0                " 

Herron  Hill  Junior                      0            847               u               u  « 

High  School  (10).  UUUUOOOOOOO               g               g               0               0               8          14               22 

Letsche(70) 0           405               0               0  405            0            405  jjjjjj„oo(^^-                                                                 ^               g          24               33 

crescent  Elementary                  0            927               0               0  927            1            928                     («.9)              0 

School  (45).  IIUUUOOOOOOO                   „              is                o                0              15           37                52 

Baxter  Elementary(29,.              0         1,185               0               0  1,185            2         1,187                      (99.8)              0              15 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  »  S(3W0t  WITH  MIHOWTV  GUOOP  EHtOLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-CortinMd 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL— Co^«y«d 
DISTRICT:  PITTSBUR6H  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  Of  SCHOOLS:  113.  REPRESENTIN.:  U3.  CITY:  PITTSBURGH.  COUNTY:  2  ALLEGHENY-CntJnu^l 


Sliidanta- 

Wtffht'  — 

Teadiar*- 

Aimrican 
IndiiM 

Negro     Oriental  A^riean        "total     Othar 

1>—  Amoflcaa 
Total                  trade*     lodlaw 

Spanish-     Minority       ^ 
Nagro     Oriental  American         total     Other 

Total 

luiiinooooooi 

14 

14 
17 

28 

Miltof  El«nwrt»ry  (78). 

0 

S79 

0 

0 

579 

iiiiuiioodooix) 

0 

0 

0 

Madison  Etonuntary 

0 

542 

0 

0 

542 

5(3                     (99.8) 

0 

0 

0 

6 

23 

School  (74). 

OOOOOOOOUIIIU 

(1 

WestinghouM  Sonior- 

0 

2,921 

0 

0 

2,921 

2,928                     (99.8) 

0 

2 

0 

47 

128 

Junlor  Hid)  (24). 

llUllllOOOOOOO 

22 

Bdmar  Eltmontary 

0 

968 

0 

9(1 

971                     (99.7) 

0 

0 

0 

12 

34 

(31). 

111111110000001 

24 

A.  Lao  Weil  Elwntn- 

0 

972 

4 

979 

9(4                     (99.5) 

0 

0 

0 

13 

37 

taiy  (107). 

111111110000001 

16 

HonMwood  Elainantary 

0 

S<» 

0 

SC9 

572                     (99.5) 

0 

0 

0 

6 

22 

(65). 

000000001111111 

52 

72 

Fifth  Avenu*  Jr.  Sr. 

0 

1,191 

t 

1,193 

32 

1,225                     (97.4) 

0 

1 

0 

20 

Hi|h  School  (7). 

llUllllOOOOOOO 

22 

27 

Bolbhoover  El*- 

0 

730 

0 

730 

52 

782                     (93.4) 

0 

0 

0 

5 

manUry  School  (32). 

llllllllllUUOUO 

16 
19 

Uininf4cinii«9) 

0 

777 

6 

783 

56 

839                     (93.3) 
111111110000001 

0 

0 

0 

14 
S 

30 
18 

Forbes  Elafflentary 

0 

292 

0 

292 

21 

313                     (93.3) 

0 

0 

0 

(54). 

111111110000001 

29 

Manchester  Ele- 

0 

590 

0 

591 

52 

643                     (91.9) 

0 

0 

0 

10 

19 

mentary  (75). 

111111110000001 

21 
16 
36 

24 

27 
19 
37 
28 

Larimer  School  (67).... 

0 

531 

0 

531 

54 

585                     (90.8) 

ooooonooiiioooo 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Conroy  Junior  High  (6). 

0 

290 

0 

290 

45 

335                     (86.6) 
111111111100001 

0 

0 

0 

3 

H.C.  Fricli(56) 

Philip  Murray  Ele- 
mentary (84). 

0 
0 

882 

738 

13 
0 

883 

740 

169 
142 

1,052                     (83.9) 
llUlllOOOOOOOl 
882                     (83.9) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

I 

4 

111111110000000 

14 

20 

Conroy  Elementary 

0 

347 

0 

347 

82 

429                     (8a  9) 

0 

0 

0 

6 

School  (43). 

lUlllllOOOOOOl 

3 
1 

26 
25 

29 
26 

Mary  J.  Cowley  (44)... 
BurEwin(36) 

0 
0 

441 
548 

0 
0 

481 
553 

142 
171 

111111110000001 
724                     (76.4) 
000000000011111 
1,603                      (7.16) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Schenley  High  School 

0 

1,132 

11 

1.148 

455 

0 

0 

I 

1$ 

55 

68 

(20). 

llllUllUUOUUU 

34 

38 

Fort  Pitt  Elementary 

0 

603 

0 

605 

374 

979                     (61.8) 

0 

0 

0 

4 

(55). 

UUllllUOOOOl 

19 

20 

Holmes  Elementary 

0 

255 

20 

275 

172 

447                     (61.5) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

School  (64). 

llUllllOOOOOOO 

37 

41 

Northview  Heights 

0 

698 

0 

698 

474 

1.172                     (59.6) 

0 

0 

0 

4 

School  (88). 

imiuiiiooooi 

2 

27 
28 

29 

39 

James  E.  Rogers  (95).. 

0 

471 

4 

481 

328 

809                     (59.5) 

onooooooiuoooo 

0 

0 

0 

Knoxville  Junior  High 

0 

564 

4 

569 

419 

988                     (57.6) 

0 

0 

0 

U 

School  (11). 

111111111100000 

23 

26 

Arsenal  Elementary 

0 

260 

0 

260 

213 

473                     (55.0) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

School  (27). 

lUlllllOOOOOOl 

1 

29 

30 

Arlington  (26) 

0 

3C9 

0 

369 

308 

677                     (54.5) 
UIUIUOOOOOOO 
482                     (51.5) 

0 

0 

0 

Gladstone  Elementary 

0 

M 

0 

248 

234 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

(59). 

lUlllllOOOOOOl 

IS 

17 

Fairywood  Elementary 

0 

232 

0 

232 

235 

467                     (49.7) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

School  (52). 

OUUUIOOOOOOO 

0 

6 

6 

Chartiers  Elementary 

0 

100 

0 

100 

110 

210                     (47.6) 

0 

0 

0 

School  (38). 

OOOOOOOOUIIIU 

36 

45 

Gladstone  Junior 

0 

363 

0 

385 

430 

795                     (45.9) 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Senior  High  School 

(8). 

UOOOOOOOOUUO 

7 

43 

60 

David  B.  Oliver  Senior 

0 

390 

0 

390 

656 

1,046                     (37.3) 

0 

0 

0 

High  School  (15). 

2 

42 

000000000001  uo 

44 

Allegheny  High  School 

1 

3S< 

4 

365 

641 

1,006                     (36.3) 

0 

0 

0 

(2). 

nooooooiuooooo 

33 

33 

Columbus  Middle 

0 

262 

0 

2(2 

472 

734                     (35.7) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

School  (25). 

uiuuooooouoo 

0 

22 

7? 

Clayton  Elementar' 

0 

192 

1 

195 

359 

554                     (35.2) 

0 

0 

0 

tt. 

School  (40). 

OUUIUUOOOOO 

0 
1 

8 

8 

20 

11 

g 

Park  Place  (91) 

0 

70 

0 

71 

143 

214                     (33.2) 
OUUIUUOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

g 

Regent  Square  (94)... 

0 

56 

0 

56 

116 

172                     (32.6) 
OIUUIUIOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

20 
11 

Dilworth(47) 

0 

179 

3 

184 

383 

567                     (32.5) 
llUllllOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fineview  Elementary 
(53). 

0 

74 

0 

77 

181 

258                     (29.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  tO  PERCENT-Contin««l 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL— CoiitlBued 
DISTRICT:  PITTSBURGH  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  113.  REPRESENTING:  U3.  CHY:  PmSBUROH.  COUNTY:  2  AaEGHENY^=,M.nu.d 

_ "^^  ^                   "                                                                    Taachan— 

Stadarta—  weight'  - — ~-~"~~"^ ^^""^"^^jiT^^"""""^^"^"^ 

OOOOOOOOU 10000  0  4  0  0  4  39  *3 

UtimerJr.High(13)..             3  250              3              0           256        619           875     mmimjjgj,j>            „              ,              „              0              1          20              21 

Liberty  E^mentary                   0  U«             U              1           .26        306           432                    (29.2)            0              1              0              0              1 

School  (71).  imiUlUMOOl               0               2               0               0               2          16               l« 

Friendship  (57) 0  U5              4               0            119        309           428     Qj,„jj,„gJi,»'              „              „               «               o               0          29              29 

McNauah^Elemen-                 0  234              0              3           237        (17           .54                    (27.9)            0              0              0              0 

tary  School  (87).  UUllUUOOOOO               „               n               o               0               1          29               30 

Th.ddeusS.ev««                     O  22.               4               0           225        62(           .5,                  ^             ' 

School  (103).  OlUllUOOOOOOO              „              n              n              0              0         14              14 

Knoxvil.  Elementary                0  112              5              0           117        33(           453                    (25.8)            0              0              0              0              0 

School  (66).  OOOOOQOOUIOOOO                „                n                n                0                0            4                 4 

Or..nfieh.Jun.rHW.               0  48               0               0             48        145           193                     (24.9)             0               0               0               0               0 

.  106        349  455     """""^1)  0  2  0  0  2  17  .9 

Schiller  Elementary  0  102  «  g  lu*        w  

School  (98).  UUIUIOOOOOOO               ^               ^              o               0               0           8                8 

East  Street  (50) 0  50               4               0             54        180           234     qqoqqjjoj,,,!!!               „               «               q               o               0            4                 4 

o       ..                         0  12               0               0             12          40             52                     (23.1)             0               0               0" 

Pioneer  Secondan-                  o  12              «              "            •' 
Orthopedically  Han- 

dicapped(18)  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOI                                            -              j              1          31              32  • 

-  67               1               0             68        243            311                     (2l.»)             0               1               0               "               » 

Connelley  Vocational-                0  67              1              u            oo        * 

Technical  High  ^^ 

School  (5).  OIUUIUIOOOOO               „               n               n               0               0           7                7 

«  -               0               0             38        145            183                     (20.8)             o               0               0               0               o            ' 

Hays  Elementary  OK  0  u  ao        •  

School  (63).  OIUUUOOOOOOO               -               n               o               0               0          10               10 

«  M               a               0             65        261            326                     (18  9)             0               0               u               u 

Spring  Hill  Elementary              0  62              3              u            oa        «i 

(101).  OIUIUOOOMOOO               n               1               0               0               1          19               20 

n  M               0-             0             89        367            456                     (19-5)             0               1               «               » 

John  Morrow  School                  0  89               Q>             «             n        ^ 

(81).  J^                                                               OUIUUUOMOO               ^               ^              0              0               0          13               13 

Sterrett School  (102)...              0  63      -^  0               1             64        268           332      q,)qqqqooop\„,o                                                                              4        105             lOi 

Peabod,  High  school                 0  459               7               0           466     2,165        2.631                     (17.7)             0 

(16).  UUllUUOCW)                0               0               0               0               0          19               19 

WooUlairSchool(112)..             0  92               0               0             92        444            536      qqopjqqp,jiij-,o               „               ,               n               0               2          68               70 

n  »w               8               3            233     1,153         1,386                     (16.8)             0               2               0               0               * 

South  Junior-Senior                   0  222               8               i           f*>     »,x*.          ■ 

High  school  (21).  lUlUUOOOOOOO                „               .                n                0                0            7                 7 

-  *.                I                *              28         140            168                      (16.7)              0               0                0                0                u            ' 

Morse  Elementary  (82).             0  22              1              5             «        »«                    OOOOOOOOOIUUO              „              ,              n              0              2         i(              61 

.    .    c    •                      n  221               1               2            224     1,248         1,472                     (15.2)             0               2               0" 

Perry  Junior  Senior                   0  ZZl               i               i            «.         ,                                           

High  school  (17).  01 1111 100000000               q               0               0               0               0           6                6 

Halls  Grove  (62) 0  23               0               0             23        134            157     jjjj,„m^               „               n               0               0               0            7                7 

.  «               0               0             27         173            200                     (13.5)             0               0               u               u 

Swisshelm  (105) (27  0              v            ii        u»                              

OlUlUOOOOOOOl  0  1  0  0  1  12  13 

Horace  Mann  (76) 0  49               0               0             49        345            394      „,„uiooJJgj,j)             „               „               0               0               0           9                9 

East  pari.  Elamenur,                0  22              0              0            22        156           178                    0^)             0              0 

(49).  OUUOOOOOOOOOO               q               1               0               0               1          10               H 

H.B.Davis(46) 0  28               2               0             30        213           243     ,„oooo5o„},i-,o'                             .               n               2               6          73               79 

.     e                       *  751               5               6            267     1.907        2,174                     (12.3)             0               4               U               ^ 

Langley  Junior-Senior               5  251              3              »           "'                                               

HTgh(12).  OIUIUIUOOOOI               „               0               0               0               0           6                6 

n  in               a               0             10          76             86                     (11-6)             0               " 

Pioneer  Elementary-                 0  10              0              u             lu           »                                                                          , 
Orthopedically 

Handicapped  (113).  OUIUUOOOOOOI               „               n               0               0               0          15               15 

n  a  41         3W  385  (10.6)  0  0  u  « 

Phillips(92) 0  37               0               4             41         3«                     OOOOOOOOOOIUIO               „               2               0               0               2          95               97 

,  77g               4               5            289     2.470        2,759                     (105)             0               2               0               u 

South  Hills  Senior                      2  278               «               '            '          •                                            

High  School  (22).  OUUUIOOOOOOO               „               n               0               0               0          23               23 

n  M               1               1             66        581            647                     (102)             0               0               0" 

Wightman  School                       0  64               l               '             "»                                                   

Oil).  OOUIUIOOOOOOO               0               0               0               0               0            3                3 

fta0044448  («.3)              0                u                " 

East  Carnegie  Ele-                    0  4              «              "                                                              

mentory(48).  OlUllUUOOOOl                                            „              q              0"        22              22 

„  1,               4               4             50        590           640                       (7.8)             0               0               u               " 

Linden  Elementary                   0  ^    42              «              »             "                                            

(73)  UIUIUOOOOOOO               o               0               0               0               0          13               13 

c         P    ..     ci                       0  28               0               0             28        333            361                       (7.«)             <»               " 

Spring  Garden  Ele-  „              "  «              "                                                                             

mentary  School  (100)  UUIUIOOOOOOO              „               n               0               0               0          15               15 

Greenfield  E-emenUr,              0  38              1              0            39        480           5,9                     (7.5) 

School  (61)  OOOOOOOOOOIUIO               q               1               0               0               1          61               62 

Carrick  High  School  (4)             3  94              7              1           105        1,554     1,659     jj,m,,oQ5^,              „              „              n              0              0         20              20 

r,        .                      n  39               0               0             39        578           617                       (6.3)             0               0               0               « 

Prospect  Elementory                 0  39              u              «            .•                                                

School  (93)  OUIUUIOOOOOO                „                n                0                0               0          17                17 

n  3  1  31         530  561  (5.5)  0  " 

Chatham  (39) "              '              1             «        «» 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continuad 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continuad 

DISTRICT:  PIHSBURfiH  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  113.  REPRESENTING:  113.  CITY:  PITTSBURGH.  COUNTY:  2  ALLEGHENY-Continu.d 

T~7~ir            '                                                                                                        Teachers- 
Students— weieht-  — 

^ :: — TT IT     ^T  i^_!   American                                    Spanish-     Minority 

rrn"s        Ne,r,     Oriental   fSA    "'T^     Other         ToUl  »?aL  ^Tn'di ro     Oriental  American          total     Oth.r          Total 

000000001 U 11 10  „  ,„  n  n  in         UK  iw 

Allderdic.  Junior-                       0             180  6                3             189      3.248         3.437                        (5.5,              0              10                0                0              10         126              136 

Senior  High  School 

(1)  ouiumoooooo            „            ,            «            n            >        ?5            ?7 

Coltax  Elementary                     0             28  10               2             40        699            739                       (5.4,             0               2               0               0               2          25              27 

Beechwood(30, 0             «  2               5             53      1.003         1.056     OUlllllllOOOOO^             o               0               1               0               1          32              33 

000000000000010  A  n  n  n  7  7 

Arsenal  vocational-                   O               3  0               0               3          73             76                       (3.9,              0               0               0               0               0            7 

Techn^lHi.h(3>.                 „               ^  „               „               ,          „            .03     ««°«»«»<^%             o               0               0               0               0          10               10 
Washington                             o              »  "              " 
Vocational- 
Technical  High  (23).  OllllUlOOOOOOO                                 „                „                n                n            «                 ■; 
Bon  Air  Elementary                   O               3  3               0               6         159            165                       (3.6,             0               0               0               0               0            5 

School  (34).  OmUllOOOOOOl              „              „              n              n              n          18              18 

Grandview  Elementary              0             19  0              0             .9        509           528                      (3.6)             0              0              0              0              0          18              .8 

(60).  OUlinilOOOOOO               „               ,               «               n               i          Jl               ?? 

Sunnyside  Elementary                0             19  2               0             21         589            610                       (3.4,             o               1               0               0               1          21               22 

SchoOttlW).  011111110000001                               „               „               n               n          17               17 

Whittier(UO) 0              17  0                0              17         487             504      „„,„„,^)              « 

Sher«ien  Elementary                 0             27  0               0             27         824            851                       (3.2,             0               0               0               0               0          25              25 

School  (99).  OlllUllUOOOOO               „               „               „               -               n          15              15 

Morningside(80, 0             15  0               0             15        483            498     „^^„,J3^0,              °                                                              ^               3, 

Prospect  Junior  High                  0             20  2               0             22         758            780                       (2.8,             0               1               0               0               .          34               35 

(!§,.  000000001110000               „               „               n               n               n            8                8 

Mitnin  Junior  High                     o               6  0               0               6         232            238                       (2.5,              0               0               0               0               0            8                8 

School  (14,.  OlUiniUOOOOO                 „                 „                 n                 n                 n           24                24 

Overbrook  Elementary               0             14  1               1             «        653           669                       (2.4)              0               0               0               0               0          24 

School  (90,.  nilUllllOOOOl                               .               n               n               i           17 

McCleary(85, 0             10  0               0             10        426            436     „„„„j,42^)              »               »               °               °               \          ^^              ^^ 

JohnMinadeo(79, 0             U  7               1              19        814            833     jj,„ui,io^)                                                                             i          23               24 

Fulton  Elementary                     0               9  4               1             14        723            737                       (1.9)              0               1               0               0               1          23               24 

School  (58).  OUniUOOOOOOO                               n               n               n               n           4                4 

OaKwood  Elementary                 0               0  2               0               2         115            .17                       (1.7)             0               0               0               0               0           4 

(89).  OUlllOOOOOOOOO               „               „               n               n               n            7                7 

Fairview  Elementary                  0               3  0               0               3        211            214                       (,.4)              0               0               0               0               0            7                7 

School  (51).  OninilOOOOOOl               „               „               n               n               0          15              15 

Concord(42) 0               0  0               4               4        497            501      „„,„„„^)              « 

Mount  Oliver                            0               4  0               0               4        498            502                       (0.8)              0               1               0               0               1           16               .7 
Elementary  School 

(83).  OllllUlOOOOOOO                „                n                n                n                0            9                 9 

l..Schoo.(68, .               0  1               0               2        308            310     „„„„„,X,B, 

1  1                  1                 1          521              524                          (0.6,               0                 0                 0                 0                 0            IS                 '' 

Banksville(28, q               I  1               1               3        521                      oimiiuiobooo'              „               ,                n               0               1          30              31 

SrooRlineElemenUry                 0               5  0               0               5        922            927                       (0.5,              0               1               0               0               1          30 

School  (35,.  011111100000000                n                0                0                0                0            9                 9 

Quentin  Roosevelt  (96,.              0               0  0               2               2        371            373     gj^^uooXjO^                              ,                „               n               ,           12               13 

BoggsAv,nue(33,....              0               0  0               2               2         420            422      „,„,,„J^,              0                                                                            ; 

Carmalt  Elementary                   0               1  0               0               1         256            257                       (0.4,              0               0               0               0               0            7                7 

(37,.  OllllUlOOOOOOO               „                „                n                n                n           13               13 

W.st.ood(109, 0.0  0               1               1         451            452     „,„„„„Xg)             »               J               °               °               J          >^^ 

Schaeffer  School  (97,...              0               0  0               0               0        313            313                  oq^w)                              „               „               n               n          12               12 

Mi«lin  Elementary                     0               0    .  0               0               0        521            52.                       (0.0,             0               0               0               0               0          12               .2 

School (77).  0111.111.100001               „               „               n               n               0          20              20 

Westtiberty(.08, p               0  0               0               0        609            609                       (0.0,             0                                 » 0 20 20 

DISTRICT:  WILKINSBURG  BOROUGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  7.  REPRESENTING:  7.  CITY:  WILKINSBURG.  COUNTY:  2  ALLEGHENY 

^-^ ;:::::::      o.g     ^^  o'\      o.\     '3^1  '-^l    tbS^ ::::::::::::::::::      aS      .1      o-g      °.g      3.I    9^^^     1^^ 

~  '                                                                       01111.110000000             ~~                '                ~                n                2           IS                18 

Semple  Elementary                    0            471  0               0            471          10            48.                      (97.9,              0               2               0               0               2          .6               18 

School (4,.  0.111...0000000               „               .               n               n               i           15               16 

Allison  Elemenury                     0            355  0               0            355         .54            509                     (67.7,              0               1               0               0               .           15               16 

SchooKl,.  000000001. .0000                               ,                „               .                 i           15             46 

WilKinsburgJunK,r                    0           424  2               .            427         60.         ..028                     (4..5,              0.00                .45 

High  School (6,.  0....... 0000000               „               „               n               n               n          IS               16 

Turner  Elemenury                     0            186  3               .            .90        356            546                     (34.8,              0               0               0               0               0          .6 

School  (5,. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

-«.o    -,    «DBP«FNTiNG-  7    CITY-  WILKINSBURG.  COUNTY:  2  ALLEGHENY— Continued 

DISTRICT:  WILKINSBURG  BOROUGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  7.  REPRESENTING.  7.  CITY.  WILKINSB 

. ^ ■ TeKhers— 

^*"''*"'"~ W«^»:    .„„i^„ Spanish-     Minority                        ~ 

■    .Tsa    ....  o.„.,  Ss^^£  .»■■    T.,.,  ii^  '=■    "•■-  °"-"'  '-"■    '^  °"-    '■^ 

■ 7^;;^  ;    ;   =.  ™  ,.« «""™rsi's.    r  =    .    o    .  «    » 

ilkinsburg  Senior                     0            UM  t                                                                      „,,,,,,,  nnnnnnn                                                                                               .,                i> 

High  School  (7,.  .^      0.....110000000                „                q                0                0                0           .3                13 

n                5  4                0                9         307             316                        (2  «)              " 

•^thXr^                        °  ^^         ^^            „^      01,1111.0(K«««             „               0                0                0                0           19 

Johnston  Elementary                  O              .2  0 ^ ^ 

n               24                 0                 0               24          180               «» 

;;        TTZ  A  1         1780     2,835         4,6.5 g  ./J  q  0  ...8       88.2  100.0 

Number g        .^75  ^4  ^         '39  e       6..4        100.0  "  "" 

''•"^•''* .10111000000000               „               1               n               0               4          15               .9 

391  0               0            391          72            463                     (8«.«)             0               4               0               u 

Jones  Elementary                      "            "'  minnnnnnnnno                                                                              .            <                 ^ 

School (3,.  011111100000000^             0               1               0               0               1            «                 5 

McDonald  school  (9)...              0             82  0                                                        „,     0000001  lOoboOOO^             0               2               0               0               2          12               »« 

Franklin(6) 0            183  .               0            184         159                     oil.lUlOoJoobo               q               2               0               0               2            7                 9 

WashingtonSchooKlO).             0            122  0               0            .22         i^                     OOOOOOOOI 110000                                               „               q               9          44               53 

u.                 n            407  1                1             409         694         1,103                       (37.1)              0 

Aliquippa  Junior  High                u            «"'  nmiiinnnnftnnn                                                                              .            .               in 

sUool(2,.  0111.1100000000^              q                2                0                0                2             8                .0 

Highland(7, 0             79  0               0             79                                  oOOOOOOOOobuiO                                              ^               q               .          54               55 

o         u   K                 n            329  2                0            33.         801          1,132                      (29.2, 

Aliquippa  Senior  High                0            ia  •■                                                                  «, , , ,  ,1 1  nnnnnnn                                                                              ,          i.               20 

slshoold,.  .„     OllllUlOOOOOOO              «              2              O              o              2          .8              M 

.            ,„  0               0            132         344            476                      (2'')              » 

New  Sheffield  Elemen-               0            m  "                                                                  „,,nnnnnnnnnnnn                                                                              »           ^                 •> 

tary  School  (4,.  OllOOOOOOOOOOOO^              q               0               0               0               0           6                 9 

Spaulding(8, 0             3.  0               "             ^'         3"            3^3      O""""*^)              q               I               0               0               1          .2               13 

Laughlin  Elementary                  0              19  0 

-""""         o,s.,c.  K...,s.o.  en  soKO^j^j^jTji^j^^j^i^I^iJS^^^ 

'■,         TIm  17  61         6J48      6,743       .M91  ^g  yl")  q.O  0.4  .9.1       80.9  .00.0 

Number ^g        6^668  ^17  p"  to.O       ^0.0        ibO.O  ..-^^.. "•" 

'""' — r~r~7~"r~^r7r^;r^"'"«'  ...•'■•» 

Hamilton  Elementary                  0            736  0                                                                  „,,,,,,,  nnnnnnn                                                                              -,          la               2S 

School  (10).  OllllUlOOOOOOO                               J               0               0               7          19               24 

cac  n               1            696          26            722                     y^*> 

Bemamin  Franklin                     0            695  0               1 

Woodward  Elementary                0            414  u                                                                  ,,,,,,, nnnnonnn                                                               »             ,c            a               24 

School  (.8,.  ,„      lUUUOOOOOOOO                p              15                0                0              15            9                24 

n            fil5  0                0             615           98            713                       (86. J) 

^'"s^li'Sofl^,"'"*  ,  ,.„     OOOOOOOOIUOMO                „,                0                0                9           6.                70 

n            787  1               7            795        485         1.280                     (62.1)          v" 

Camp  Curtin  Junior                   0            /»'  nnnnnnnnnooiUO              \                                              .                <;          44               54 

High  school  (1).  ^            ^^        ^^         ^^     OOOOOOOOOOOUIO^             ^           4               0               .               5          49               54 

William  Penn  Senior                  0            596  1                                                       '           „,,,,, ..nmwmn                    \                                                         .           11               m 

High  School  (4,.  ^„      OUUIUOOOOOOO                pi                0                0                1           .♦                !» 

n            205  1               0            206        250            456                     («.2,              u        , 

Cameron  Elementary                 «           -^"^  m ,  1 1 1 1 1  nnnnnnn                         \                                »              j          9»              27 

School  (7,.  „     OUUIUOOOOOOO               p           \4               0               0               4          23               27 

n            W6  0             12            358        464            822                     (".6,             u             ^? 

Steele  Elementary                     0            •'*"'  nnnnonnnnnnillO                                \                            „               •          m               73 

School  (16).  OOOOOOOOOOOIUO^             ^               »\         °               °               8          65               73 

John  Harris  Senior                    0            581  2               .            5M        905        ..           qooOOOOOuIoOOO                                    \                                      ,,          7„               m 

High  School  (3).  „.               q             13        \    0               1              14          70               w 

u    u                     n            616  2               8           626     ..027         ..653                     (37.9)                                        \ 

"  -""    "  .            „        ,„           3,0     "'"""T!.            0              '           \          •             •         "              " 

Shimmell  Elementary                 0            103  u                                                                 „,,,,,,, nnnnnnn                                                              -               ,          le               19 

School  (15).  ^^     0..111110000000                                              q               q               3          16               19 

n              00  3                0            .02         487            589                      (17-3) 

Marshall  Elementary                  0             ss  j                                                                  „,,,,,,, nnnimm                                                              «      \      ,            t                 7 

School(12).  0             3,         185            222     """"T??)             «               2               0               0      \    2            5 

"'^sJlfaT"''^  „,      OUUIUOOOOOOO               0200              .^         25 

n            102  0                0            .02         629            731                       d*",              "                                                                   \ 

Melrose  Elementary                  0           '"^  nnninnnnnooo                                                           «              «  \       7              10 

School  (13).  „„     OUUIUOOOOOOO                                            g              0              3   \      7              10 

„  1             10             42        278            320                     (13.1)             » 

Webster  Elementary                  0            31  i             » 

School  (17).  
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B  SOMES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  P£RCENT-<:«m«««^ 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL— Contlmiid                                                          I 

DISTRICT:  CHESTER  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  V.  REPRESENTING:  17  CITY:  CHESTER.  COUNTY:  23  DELAWARE 

~              7~7                       "^  TMdMn— 

StudMto— w«Mit: — ' 

^gnS        NHr.     0'^    '^'^     "'"^     ^^  ^'■*"                   '^  '''^"        '^'^     °'^"'"  ^"^     ^^^^     '^^ - 

N«n.b. 2    8^120        4       3.    «^i64  3^1    ^\f^  ^^ —::::::::     gg     4??      a8      ai     ^g's    ^\     f^g 

PMtOTt "•''             '"•' _ 

===^  -    OllinOOOOOOOOO               „             ,„              «               n             lO           2               12 

.oh„AW.«,E^                     0           350               0               0           350           0  350                   (100.0,             0             10              0               0             10           2               12 

"'""''^^r               0            «2               0               0            522            0  522      «^\W>             0             20               0               0             20          13               33 
Dwitteu  unior  Hi|h                 0            522               u               "            •** 

™„ .-..«.>  -:;:s.  :  »   :   :  »  ;   : 

A.  H.  Sl»*««w  J«""«'               0           725               0               '            "'          *•  (' 

Hi^ScHolC).                                                                    ,           a,          46  527     "'"""S)             0              3               0               0               3          13               16 

UrhinO) 0     474      0      7     4»1    »  »*   01 00001  lOOdOOOO      „      „      „      o      14     5      19 

U^.m 0     «1      0      0     561    57  SIS  ^^^,,^) 

Boo..T.W«h.^o«      0     66.      0      2     600    124  .14         (M..,      0      17      0      0      .7     7      24 

(15).  011111000000000      0      4      0      0      4     5       9 

r^-  :  ..»   °  "  ••«  -  ^'^  °^-  »  '•   "   '  "  '"  '" 

(1).  000000001110000               „             ,,               n               n             13          2S              38 

n            w«               0               3            332        307  639                     (52.0)              0             13               0               0             13          25               X 
Pulaski  Junior  High                   0           329               U               j            o«        - 

Sd»ool(3).  000000000000001.              „               .               n               0               4            2                6 

-  -.  c        .                          0             41               0              0             41          39  80                     (51.3)             0               4               0               0              4            2 

a«ni«fiUry01)-  OUIUOOOOOOOOO                             ,              n              n              4          13              17 

D.W.i.««.(« 0           224               0               1            225        289  514     „,^„|S3j8)                                                                                       »              4. 

S..-..,luniorHi,h                  0           316               0               2            318        426  744                     (42.7)             0               3               0               0               3          3.               4. 

„           ,«               0              0            1«        279  461     O'"""""^)             0               5               0               0               5          10               .5 
StetMr  ElMiMUry                    0           182               0              u            i«        « 

School  (14).  OUIUOOOOOOOOO               „               .               n               n               4          11               15 

lohnW-hoH..                          0           156               1               1            158        345  503                     (31.4)             0               4               0               0               4          11               15 

S^.^ynn                                                                 3           200        646  846     """°«^)             0             11               0               0             11          16              27 
WiUiim  P»nn  Elem«n-              2           19S              i              c           cvr, 

tiry  School  (13). , . • 

DISTRICT:  DARBY  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  3.  REPRESENTING:  4.  CITY:  GLENOLDEN.  COUNTY:  23. 

N-mu. ,g     ^^      gg      gg     S^    2l'l  li^^ ::::::::::::::::::      o-g     72^      ^^      °°     ^^    ^^"      """ 

001111100000000  ~  n  n  13  2  15 

■,u              n              0           384            0  384                   (lOaO)             0             13               0               0             13            Z 

Thomif  V.  Studevan                  0           3M               0               o           ««            u  ^ 

School  (2).  000000001111110               „             ,„               n               n             30          12               42 

.        K                          n            599               0               0            599        214  813                     (73.7)             0             30               0               0             30          12 
Difby  Township                        0            599               u               "            ^«" 
Junior-Senior 

Hi|h  School  (1).  001111110000000              „             „              «              n            n           7              20 

.   ,        i.                         0           249               0               0           249        304  553                     (45.0)             0             13               0               0             13           7               20 

Darby  Township  o  Z49  u  "  ' 

EloflMnUrytSchool 

(3). 

i  DISTRICT:  NORR.STOWN  AREA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  14.  REPRESENTING:  14.  CITY:  NORR.STOWN  COUNTY:  46.  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

?-- :^:;;::      gg     '^      g?      o^l     h^s  'il'i     ?i^^g :::::::::::::::::: ^t      7^!      o.i      gg      7I    ^1^      i^'g 

011111110000000  -  0  15  19 

G«>r„  Washington                    0            360               0                          360          73  423                     (83.1)             0               4               0               0               0          15 

(10).  OllUlUOOOOOOO               „               .               n               n               4          18               22 

Joseph  K.Go.wa.s(3)..             0           475               0               1            476        143  619      „„,„„X(S)             »               «                              ° 

WinfioldS-Hancoc.                   0            294               0               1            295        439  734                     (40.2)             0               5               0               0               5          23 

(4).  000000011100000               „               ,               n               n               2          33               53 

David  Ri«.nhous.                     0            238               0               3            241         558  799                     (3a2)             0               2               0               0               2          33 

Junior  High  School 

(12).  OOOOOOOOOOllllO                „                ,                n                n               2           77                79 

A.D.Eis.nhow.r                       0            289               0               0           2«»     1.440  1.729                     (16.7)             0               2               0               0               2          77 

Senior  High  School 

(14).  000000001110000                                                              n               2          37               39 

Thoa.as  J.  Stewart                     0            145               0               0            145        734  879                     (16.5)             0               2               0               0               2          37 

Junior  High  School. 

(13).  OllUlUOOOOOOO              „              ,              «              n              3          is              is 

ThoodoreRoosev...                  0            61              0              3            64        413  477                    (13.4)             0              3              0              0              3          15 

(9).  OllUlUOOOOOOO               0               2               0               0               2          17               19 

Abraham  Lincoln  (6)...             0             42               0               0             42        491  533     gj^jopoopogoo'             „               ,               „               n               1           19               20 

Co..Manor(2) 0            26              1              0            27        521  548                     (4.9)             0              1              0              0              1          19              «> 

1 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  StHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  «>  PERCENT-^ntinM- 

PENNSYLVANIA  STAH  TOTAL— Continued 


StudMitt- 


T^acfcoff"" 


Ainorican 
Indian* 


Spanisk-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental  Amwleaa         totol     Other        Total 


^ISi  *T=        Negr,     oriental    tX^^    "'ttS?.     OU.^  T.U. 


East  Norriton  Junior 
High  School  (U). 

Penn  Square  (8) 


Marshall  Strert  School 
(7). 

johnF.  Hartranlt(S)... 
Burnside  (1) 


0 
0 

0 
0 


17 

22 
9 

0 
3 


17 

23 
16 

5 
4 


OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

455  472  (3.6) 

OIOOUUOOOOOOOO 

"°  ^°'     OlUUllOOO&O^ 

696  712  (2.2) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

"*        "'    ouiuuooo^^ 

5S3  557  (0.7) 


0 
0 

0 
0 


1 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


1 
1 

2 

0 


22 

23 
22 

16 
17 


Number. 
Percent.. 


Thomas  Dunlap  (128).. 

Pennypack  House 
(854). 

George  Brooks (122)... 

Arnold  Pratt  (439) 

Com.  John  Barry  (120). 

JohnF.  Sartain(243).. 

Chester  A.  Arthur  (248). 

Frederick  Douglass 
(228). 

Spring  Garden  (342)... 

Mayer  Sulzberger  (112). 

Strawberry  Mansion 
(414). 

M.  Hall  Stanton  (440).. 

Belmont  (121) 

Add  B.  Anderson  (146). 

James  G.  BUine(422).. 

William  D.Kelley  (234). 

William  Mel  ntyre  (435). 

Walter  George  Smith 
(244). 

James  Rhoads  (141)... 

Lehigh  (444) 

William  Dksk  (427) 

William  LSayre  (110).. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
(326). 

George  C.  Meade  (238). 

Leslie  P.  Hill  (445) 

Andrew  Hamilton  (129). 

Tanner  Duckrey  (446).. 

Grover  Cleveland  (426). 

David  Landreth  (235).. 

Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds 
(242). 

Walton  (442) 


William  S.  Stokeley 
(441). 

Alexander  Wilson 
(143). 

Morton  McMichael 
(136). 

George  W.Childs  (226). 

George  Washington 
Carver  (225). 


0 

go 


166,063 
58.8 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


739 
5 

737 

1,355 

1,408 

549 

603 

1,219 


0  586 

0        1.753 
0        2.712 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,2U 

1,190 

1,166 

1,0(7 

993 

900 

706 


0  1,406 

0  662 

0  1.299 

0  1.8.7 

0  484 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 


1,437 

1,430 
849 
K7 

1,224 
826 

1,229 

1.140 
378 

741 

1.832 


0        1.067 
0        1,038 


0        7,022      173,105  109,512     282,617 
go  2.5  61.3       38.7         1000 


0 

go 


3,499 
31.0 


15 

gi 


10         3,524      7,767 
gi  31.2       68.8 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


739 
6 

737 

1.355 

1,408 

549 

603 

1.220 


3  589 

1         1.754 
1         2.713 


S 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 


1.249 

1.191 

1,166 

1,067 

994 

901 

708 


0  1,406 

0  662 

0  1,299 

0  1,887 

2  486 


2 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

0 

0 

3 
3 


1,439 

1,430 
849 
831 

1,244 
826 

1,231 

1.140 
378 

741 

1,832 

1,070 
1.041 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


739 
6 

737 

1,355 

1,408 

549 

603 

1,220 

589 

1,755 
2,715 


OllUlUOOOOOOO 
(100.0) 

Juoooi 

(100. 0) 

OlUllUOOOOOOO 
(100.0) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 

ouiuuoaidDbo 

(100.0) 

oiuiiuodooooo 

(100. 0) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 

(logo) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

(loao) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(100. 0) 
OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

(99.1) 
OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

(99.9) 


3 
1 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

3 
1 

2 

5 

3 
3 


1,250 
1,192 
1,167 
1,088 

995 

902 

709 

1,406 

663 
1,301 
1,890 

487 

1,442 

1,433 
851 
833 

1,247 
828 

1,234 

1,143 
379 

743 

1,837 

1,073 
1.044 


OllUlUOOOOOOO 

oiuuuooooobo 
oiiiuuooOoobo 
oiuuuoodooiio 
ouiuuooanbo 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

oiiiuuoodoobo 

(99.9) 

oiiuiuuooooo 
ouiuuooooobo 

(99.8) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 

(99.8) 
OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

OllUlUOOflOOOO 
(99.8) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 

oiiiuuooooobo 
JSSJ) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

j;?9j) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

ouiuuooooobo 

(99.8) 

oiiiuuooooooo 

(99.8) 
OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(99.8) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

r?9.7) 

OUlUUOOflOOOO 
(99.7) 

OIUUIUOOOOOO 
(99.7) 

OIIUIUUOOOOO 

(99.7) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 
(99  1) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(99.7) 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


14 

1 
11 

40 
26 
12 
13 
26 

7 

64 
53 

25 
25 
24 
23 

19 
20 
16 

29 
10 
35 
47 
U 

31 
36 
19 
22 
18 
12 
24 

23 
6 

23 

57 

9 
30 


0 
0 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


14 

1 
11 

40 
26 

12 
13 
26 

8 

64 

55 

2S 
2S 

24 
23 
19 
20 
16 

29 
10 
35 
47 
U 

31 
36 

19 
22 
18 
12 
25 

23 
6 


22 

24 
23 

18 
17 


n..»....x.  .CHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PH.LAOaPHIA.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  27r  REPRESENTING:  278.  CITY:  PHILADELPHIA.  COUNTY:  51  PHILADELPHIA 


11.291 
100.0 


23 

57 

9 
30 


10 
7 

13 
10 
20 
9 
14 
IS 

13 
11 
50 

23 
11 
IS 
IS 

14 
20 
14 

22 
13 
16 
54 

8 

24 
20 
13 
17 
24 
17 
14 

20 
6 

12 

23 

28 
10 


24 
8 

24 
50 
46 
21 
27 
41 

21 
75 
105 

4. 

43 

39 
31 

33 

40 
30 

51 
23 
51 

101 
19 

55 
56 
32 
34 
42 
29 
39 

43 

12 

35 

80 

37 

40 
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B  SERIE^SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continu«J 

PEHHSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continuad 
O-STRICT:  school  O.STR.a  OF  P«.l>DELPH,A.  NUMBER  OP  SCHOOLS:  278.  REP.»ESEKTING:  278.  CITY:  PHILADELPHIA.  COUNTY:  51  PHILAOELPH.A^nt... 


Students— 


Amarican 
Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Metro     Oriental   American  total      Other 


Total 


Weight: 

1.3—  American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers- 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total      Other 


Martha  Washington 
<1«). 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
(132). 

Mary  C.  Wister  (347)... 

Edwin  M.  Stanton 
(245). 

Alain  Locke  (147) 

George  Clymer  (522)... 

Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar 
(525). 

Eleanor  Cope  Emien 
(622). 

Roberts  Vaux (213).... 

Thomas  Fitzsimons 
(411). 

Williaai-C.  Bryant 
(1?J). 

Simon  Gratz  (401) 

Norris  S.  Barratt  (211). 
Kenderton  (431)l 


William  Henry 
Harrison  (531). 

Rudolph  Blankenburg 
(423). 

Gustavus  S.  Benson 
(223). 

Pennell(634) 


Gen.  Phillip  Kearny 
(330). 

John  F.  Hartrantt(532). 

Joseph  Leidy  (433) 

William  B.Hanna  (429). 

John  Wanamaker(513). 

Edward  Gideon  (231). . 

Samuel  B.  Huey  (133).. 

LydiaDarrah(227).... 

Elizabeth  Duane 
Gillespie  (412). 

Thomas  M.  Peirce 
(438). 

Joseph  C.  Ferguson 
(529). 

Robert  Morris (239)..- 

William  M.  Meredith 
(335). 

West  Philadelphia 
(102). 

William  F.  Harrity 
(131). 

William  B.  Shoemaker 
(413). 

Benjamin  Franklin 
(201). 

William  S.  Peirce  (240). 

Benjamin  B.  Comegys 
(126). 

William  McKinley 
(535). 

Edward  Heston  (430)... 

Charles  Richard  Drew 
(127). 


0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


1,029 

998 

614 
613 

919 

1,163 

555 

1,388 

1,757 
1,850 

1,369 

4,237 

1.302 

1,267 

616 

942 

560 

1,058 
482 

456 
1,038 
1,271 
1.737 

950 
1,555 

534 
1,782 

1,402 

1.400 

1.165 
464 

3.662 

1.013 

1.611 

1,783 

610 

1,016 

224 

943 
521 


0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

9 

0 

0 
0 
14 


4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

45 

57 
0 
1 

35 

0 

0 

12 

4 

0 

361 

7 
7 

0 

1 

0 

71 

0 
3 

236 

1 
0 


1,029 

998 

623 
613 

919 

1,163 

569 

1.388 

1.762 
1.851 

1.369 

4.242 

1.304 

1,271 

617 

943 

560 

1,059 
527 

513 
1.038 
1.272 
1,772 

950 
1.555 

546 
1,786 

1.402 

1.761 

1.172 
471 

3,662 

1,014 

1.611 

1.854 

610 
1.019 

460 

944 
521 


3 
3 

2 

2 

3 
4 

2 


19 
6 

6 

3 

5 

3 

6 
3 

3 

7 

9 
13 

7 
13 

5 
17 

14 

18 

12 
5 

39 

11 

20 

25 

10 
17 


1.032 

1,001 

625 
615 

922 

1.167 

571 

1.393 

1,769 
1,859 

1.375 

4,261 

1.310 

1.277 

620 

948 

563 

1,065 
530 

516 
1,045 
1,281 
1,785 
957 
1.568 
551 
1,803 

1.416 

1.779 

1.184 
476 

3.701 

1,025 

1,631 

1.879 

620 
1.036 


17 
10 


468 

961 
531 
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(99.6) 
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OlllUUO 
01111111(1 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 
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(99.5) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 

oiuiiuooooobo 

(99.4) 

ouiooooooooooo 
oiuiiuooooobo 

(■99.3) 
OllUlllOOOOOOO 

(99.3) 
OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

(99.3) 
OllUlllOOOOOOO 

(99.3) 
OllUlllOOOOOOO 

^99.2) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

(99.1) 
OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

(99.1) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(99.0) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(99.0) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(99.0) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(98.9) 

OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 
(98.9) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(98.9) 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 
(98.8) 

OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 
(98.7) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(:98.4) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(98.4) 

OIUUOOOOOOOOO 
(98.3) 


0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(98.2) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(98.1) 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


26 

22 

14 
0 

23 
13 
17 

29 

49 
47 

26 

59 
39 
27 
14 

17 

10 

17 
12 

10 
12 
14 
36 
21 
31 
15 
31 

12 

34 

16 
7 

47 

12 

48 

24 

18 
10 


11 
12 


0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0     A 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


26 

22 

14 
9 

23 
13 
17 

29 

49 
47 

26 

59 
39 
27 
14 

17 

10 

17 
12 

10 
12 
14 
36 
21 
31 
15 
31 

12 

35 

17 
7 

47 

12 

48 

24 

18 
10 


11 
12 


14 

14 

11 
14 

12 
32 
10 

16 

32 
30 

20 

121 
33 
27 
10 

20 

10 

8 
14 

17 

23 

27 

33 
16 
18 
11 
13 

31 

26 

29 
13 

114 

18 

33 

70 

7 
20 

14 

18 
11 


Total 


40 

36 

25 
23 

35 
45 
27 

45 

81 
77 


180 
72 
54 

24 

37 

20 

25 
26 

27 
35 
41 
69 
37 
49 
26 
44 

43 

61 

46 
20 

161 

30 

'1 
94 

25 
30 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 
DISTRICT:  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILADELPHIA.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  278.  REPRESENTING:  278.  CITY:  PHILADELPHIA.    COUNTY:  51  PHILADELPHIA^-I^mtlnued 


29 
23 


Students- 


Teachers— 


AmerKan 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental  Amernan 


Minority 
total 


Other         Total 


Weight: 

1.3—   American 
grades      Indians        Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental  American 


Minority 
total 


OUmt 


Youth  Development 
Center  (148). 

James  R.  Ludlow  (534) 

William  Penn (203).... 

Elisha  Kent  Kane  (233) 

E.Spencer  Miller (436) 

John  G.Whittier  (443).- 

Overbrook (437) 

Thaddeus  Stevens 
(343). 

John  L.  Kinsey  (628)... 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
(611). 

Francis  D.  Pastorious 
(633). 

Edward  M.  Paxson 
(337). 

William  Rowen  (636)... 

Stoddart-Fleisher 
(312). 

Thomas  Durham 
(230). 

John  Wister  (643) 

John  Welsh  (542) 

Avery  D.  Harrington 
(130). 

OctaviusCatta(145)... 

Drexel(250) 

Delaplaine  McDaniel 
(237). 

Simon  Muhr  (538) 

Robert  Fulton  (624).... 

Laura  Wheeler  Waring 
(249). 

Fairhill(528).-.- 

Anna  Howard  Shaw 
(111). 

Charles  Y.  Audenried 
(210). 

Daniel  Keyser(651).... 

Alexander  Dallas  B  ache 
(221). 

James  Elverson,  Jr. 

(527). 
General  Louis  Wagner 

(613). 

Youth  Devak)pment 
Center  (749). 

Oliver  P.  Cornman 
(323). 

James  Ateorn  (220).— 

Charles  E.  Bartlett 
(310). 

Daniel  Boone  (320).... 

Lewis  C.  Cassidy  (424). 

George  W.  Nebinger 
(336). 

Samuel  Powel (139)... 

Thomas  A.  Edison 
(502). 

Southwark(341) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


121 

535 
1,428 

325 

317 
1,208 

638 

226 

1,525 
1.564 

1.116 

174 

1.350 
1.151 

275 

738 

720 

1,093 

218 
150 
721 

592 
908 
161 

413 
2,267 

949 

217 
521 

884 
2.043 

177 

166 

725 
858 

274 
806 
445 

252 

1.706 

535 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


11 

370 

52 

11 

0 

0 

4 

142 

9 
7 

12 

13 

2 
202 


1 

430 

4 

0 

92 

2 

20 
3 

449 

203 
4 


0 
64 

3 
9 

1 

2 

5 
23 

5 

1 

53 

0 
136 


132 

905 
1,480 

336 

317 
1.208 

642 

368 

1,534 
1,571 

1.128 

187 

1.352 
1.353 

275 

739 
1,150 
1,097 

218 
242 
723 

612 
911 
610 

616 
2.271 

954 

217 
585 

887 
2.052 

178 

168 

730 
881 

279 
807 
498 

252 

1,842 

539 


21 
35 

8 

8 
32 
19 
12 

51 
63 

47 

8 

58 

62 

13 

38 
64 

63 

13 
15 
47 

42 
63 
43 

47 
184 

83 

19 
58 

91 
211 

19 

18 

85 
106 

35 
102 
65 

33 
251 

80 


135 

926 
1,515 

344 

325 
1,240 

661 

380 

1,585 
1.634 

1.175 

195 

1.410 
1,415 

288 

777 
1,214 
1.160 

231 
257 
770 

654 
974 
653 

663 
2,455 

1,037 

236 
643 

978 
2.263 

197 

186 

815 
987 

314 
909 
563 

285 
2.093 

619 


000000000000001 
(97.8) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 

f97.  7) 

OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 

oooooooooodoobi 
noobi 
oiuiiuooooobo 
ouiiiuooooobo 
oiuiiuooooobo 

(96.8) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(96.8) 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 
(96.1) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 

(96.0) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(95.9) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(95.9) 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 
(95.6) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(95.5) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 

ouuiuooooobo 

(94.7) 

ouuiuooooboo 

(94.6) 
000000000000001 

oooouooooooobo 
ouuuiooooobo 

(93.9) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
f93.6) 

ouiuuooobboo 

(■93.5) 

ouiuooooobooo 

(93.4) 
OIUUOOOOOOOOO 


(92. 9) 

110"" 


OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 
(92.5) 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 
(92. 0) 

0111 10000000000 
(91.9) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(91.  0) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(90.7) 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 
(90.7) 

000000000000001 
(90.4) 

000000000000001 
(90.3) 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(89.6) 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 
(89.3) 

000000000000001 
(88.9) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
(88.8) 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(88.5) 

OUIUUOOOOOOO 
(■88.4) 
.01110 
(88.0) 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(87. 1) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


8 
26 
22 
21 
10 
5 
9 

15 
27 

17 


11 
46 

10 

16 
12 
12 

16 
3 
8 

9 
25 
13 

4 

38 

19 

3 
9 

21 
26 

6 

18 

7 
26 

14 

10 

7 

7 
21 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

a 

0 
0 

0 
0 


11 

27 
22 
21 
10 

5 

9 

IS 
27 

17 

11 

U 
46 

10 

16 
13 
12 

16 
3 
8 

9 
25 
13 

4 
38 

19 

3 
9 

21 
26 

6 

18 

7 
26 

14 

10 

7 

7 
22 


19 

49 

4 

7 

31 
IS 
12 

33 
44 

26 

4 

28 
29 


16 
29 
23 

6 

1 
19 

13 
18 
19 

22 
72 

32 

5 
15 

13 
79 

10 

3 

20 
28 

16 
22 
17 

6 
84 

24 


Total 


30 
76 
26 
28 
41 
20 
21 

48 

71 

43 

15 

39 
75 

16 

32 
42 

35 

22 
4 

27 

22 
43 
32 

26 
110 

51 

8 
24 

34 

lOS 

16 

21 

27 
54 

30 
32 
24 

13 
106 

28 
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B  SOIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  RO  PERCENT-C«.ti«..d 

PENMSYLVAHIA  STATE  TOTAL— Coirtimud 
D.5T..CT:  SCHOOL  D.STRia  Of  PH.IAOELPH.A.  NUMB»  OT  SCHOOLS:  27..  «EPKSCNnH«:  27..  CITY:  PH.UDELPH.A.    COUNTY:  51  PH.IADCLPH.A-Ctlnu^ 


StudMtt— 


Ntfro     OritnW  Aimrican  total     otii«r         !«■> 


R.  LWritUKTO) 

TkooMtB.  RMd(154). 

Williwn  H.  Hunttr 
(533). 

Youth  DtvalopniMt 
Day  TrMtiMHt 
C«ntw(7M). 

Edwtrd  Boh  (306) 

Ovarbroek  (402) 

HMryCLMdU).... 

East  FHIs  (642) 

Alici  Cafy  (124) 

Gaori*  Thomas  (553).. 

Edward  T.  Staol  (639).. 

fiaoris  Washinfton 
-(346).... 

Anna  L  LinisllMch 
(644). 

Thomas  Jaffanon  (328). 

William  F.  Millar  (536). 

Garmantown  (602) 

William  B.  Mann  (434). 

Julia  Ward  Howa  (732). 

Moora  Hall  (666) 

Haniy  W.  Longfallow 
(734). 

Mastarman  Junior 
Hi|h  (214). 

Oimnar  Baabar  (410). . 

Andraw  Jackson  (327). 

Charlas  Carroll  (545)... 

Staohan  A.  Douflat 
(54). 

Gaorga  Wolt  (144) 

Charlas  W.Hanry  (625). 

Ediar  Allan  Poa  (241).. 

Kansington  High  (SOI). 

Samuel  W.  Panny- 
packar(635). 

Thomas  Powars  (552).. 

Thomas  Potter  (539)... 

Edwin  H.  Fitter  (623).-. 

Murrell  Dobbins  (406).. 

Edwin  H.  Vara (212)... 

Anna  Blal(iston  Day 
(620). 

Henry  H.Houston  (626). 

Anthony  Wayne  (246).. 

Willis  &  Elizabeth  Martin 
(236). 

John  Bertram  (101).... 

S.  Weir  Mitchell  (137).. 

Allen  M.  Stearne  (729). 

Jay  Cooke  (710). 

Logan  (630) 

Masterman  Laboratory 
and  DemonstratMMi 
(222). 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


421 

144 
305 

92 

1,436 
3,836 
1,393 
533 
17. 
227 
639 
545 


203 
167 
2,896 
903 
459 
228 
117 

258 


0  1.213 

0  317 

0  125 

0  194 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


323 
689 

402 
838 

708 

328 
128 
434 

1,255 
773 
400 


0     588 

0     393 
0     104 


2,132 
645 
259 
828 
336 
241 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


33 

0 
155 


18 
4 
3 

11 
1 

216 
15 
60 


152 
306 

13 
2 

20 

1 

120 

79 


4 

1 

3 

141 

1 

20 
221 
21 
94 
11 
6 


454 

144 
460 


1,454 
3,840 
1,396 
544 
179 
443 
654 
605 


6 

0 

27 

33 

10 

6 


355 
473 
2,909 
90S 
479 
229 
237 


3  1.216 

5  322 

15  140 

38  232 


327 
690 
405 
979 
709 

348 

349 
455 
1.349 
784 
406 


68 

22 
71 

15 

237 
654 

244 
98 
34 
89 

133 

m 


446    103 


83 
117 
774 
269 
144 
69 
75 


337    107 


456 

121 
53 
96 

138 
297 
175 
425 
339 

173 
187 
297 
898 
541 
284 


WaMnC  ~^~^^~^™" 

l!3—  Amaricaa 
giadas     Indian 


Taachars— 


Spemsk-     Minority 
Nafro     Oriental  American  total     Other 


5  593        418 

1  394        278 

10  U4  81 


2,138  1.610 

645  532 

286  245 

861  769 

346  310 

247  222 


522 
166 
531 

109 

1,691 
4,494 
1,640 
642 
213 
532 
787 
739 

549 

438 

590 
3,683 
1,174 
623 
298 
312 


1,672 
443 
193 
328 

465 

987 

580 

1,404 

1,048 

521 
536 

752 
2,247 
1,325 

690 

1,011 
672 
195 

3,748 

1.177 

531 

1.630 

656 

469 


omuiiooooooo 

(87.0) 
01 


mm 


(86.6) 


000000000000001 

(86.2) 


000000000011110 

(86.0) 

ooQoooooooimo 

(85.4) 
011111111110000 

oimmoooooiw 


oimm 

oiimii 

oimmooooooo 

(81.9) 

oimmooooooo 

(81.2) 
111111110000000 

oimmooooobo 

(80.2) 

on  10 

(79.0) 


oiiiimo 

oimmooooooo 

(76.9) 
000000110000000 

oioumooooooo 

(76.0) 

oooooooomoooo 

(75.9) 

oooooooomoooo 

oimmooooooo 

00001 

ioooi 

(70.7) 

Oimmooooooo 
ommmooooo 
oimmooooobo 

(69.8) 
000000000001110 
(69.7) 

Oimmooooooo 

(67.7) 

Oimmooooooo 
oimmooooobo 
ommoooooooo 

(60.5) 

00000000001  mo 

(60.0) 

oooooooomoooo 

oimmooooooo 

(58.8) 

ommmooooo 

(58.7) 

ommiooooboo 
ooooooooooooooi 

(58.5) 
000000000011110 

oimmooooobo 
oimmooooobo 

(53.9) 

oooooooomoooo 
oimmooooooo 

(52.7)*w 

oooiimooobooo 

(52.7) 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 
2 

10 


23 
32 
21 
7 
6 
5 
8 
9 


9 

6 
37 
11 
5 
4 
9 


17 
4 

3 
7 

8 
12 

7 

7 
12 

2 

1 

7 
21 
17 

8 

9 
5 
6 

35 
8 

5 
13 
10 

7 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7    10 

2     7 

10    12 


2S 
33 
21 
7 
6 
5 
8 
9 


. 

37 

11 

5 

4 

5 


2 
2 
7 
21 
17 
8 


94 

181 

39 

12 
3 
10 
15 
22 

14 

11 

13 

144 

30 

16 

5 

7 

25 


17  59 

4  14 

3  10 

7  8 

8  12 

12  16 

7  16 

7  69 

12  18 


35 

8 
5 
13 
10 
7 


7 

12 
14 
110 
46 
16 


9    30 

5  16 

6  20 


155 
15 
15 
63 
30 
13 


Total 


17 

9 

22 

13 

117 
214 

60 

19 
9 

15 

23 

31 

20 

20 
21 
181 
41 
21 
9 
12 

28 

76 
18 
13 
15 

26 
28 
23 

76 
36 

9 
14 
21 
131 
63 
24 

39 

21 
26 

190 

23 
20 
76 
40 
20 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEASTl  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PEHCEHT-CaiUlwiai  ' 

PEHHSYLVAMU  STATE  TOTAL— C*rtl»«wd 
DISTRICT:  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILAOEIWIA.  NUMBCR.OF  SCHOOLS:  278.  REPRESEKTIHG:  27..  CITY:  PH.IAOELPMIA.   COOKTY:  51  PHHADELPHIA-C.Mln.ed 


Studanto- 


Taadiar*— 


American 
Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental  American  total     Other         Total 


WeMt: 

13—   American 
grades      Indians 


Spanisb-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental  American  total     Other  Total 


John  Muflet  (537). 


South  Philadelphia 
High  (301). 

William  C.  Longstreth 
(135). 

William  T.TiMen  (1 13). 

Samuel  Gompers  (428). 

Ellwood(726) 

Joseph  W.  Catherine 
(125). 

Thomas  Mifflin  (632)... 

Thomas  Shalkross 
(833). 

Penn  Treaty  (511) 

Horace  H.  Furness 
(311). 

Joseph  E.  Hill  (653).... 

Franklin  Smedlay 
(742). 


Memorial  Widener. 
(640). 


Walnut  Street  Center.. 
(173). 

John  Paul  Jones (510). 

John  B.  Stetson  (512).. 

Francis S.  Key (331)... 

GeorgeA.  McCall(334). 

Morris  E.  Leeds  (610).. 

Walter  B.  Saul  (604)... 

F.  Amedee  Bregy  (224). 

John  M.  Patterson 
(140). 

Warren  G.  Harding 
(711). 

Alexander  K.  McClure 
(738). 

Gilbert  Spruance  (835). 

Oiney(702) :... 

Franklin  Spencer 
Edmonds  (621). 

Francis  Read  (348) 

John  Story  Jenks  (627). 

City  Center  (247) 

Eliza  B.  Kirkbride 
(332). 

John  H.  Taggart(344).. 

Robert  E.  Lamberton 
(432). 

Joel  Cook  (650) 


Thomas  G.  Morton 
(138). 

James  Dobson(64S)... 

Russel  H.  Conweli 
(523). 

High  School  for  Girls 
(605). 

O.Newlin  Fell  (324)... 

John  F.  McCluskey 
(631). 

Bayard  Tayktr  (744)... 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


101 
1,980 

425 

877 
373 
292 
434 

520 
55 

453 
585 

55 

319 

190 

40 

438 
585 

235 
183 
646 
IW 
378 
328 

501 

263 

301 

1,289 
445 

105 

171 
169 
151 

192 

364 

91 

210 

168 
145 

759 

178 
202 

H 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


150 
34 


330 
25 

0 
2 


201 

257 

2 

91 

1 

0 

14 

1 

17 

12 

1 

22 
11 

0 

0 

2 

23 

7 
1 

0 

0 

0 

a 


2 
8 

67 


251         226 
2.014     1,842 

426        391 


878 

374 

293 

'435 

521 
56 

783 
610 

55 
321 

194 

40 


829 
363 

293 
445 

538 
58 

847 
674 

62 
375 

229 

51 


639        821 
842     1.091 


237 
274 


332 
396 


647   1,004 
144    257 


392 
329 


700 
617 


518  1,001 

275  544 

304  605 

1,311  2,622 

456  914 


105 
171 
171 
174 

199 
365 

91 
210 

168 
170 


220 
361 
362 
375 

433 
806 

204 
484 

392 
418 


477 
3,856 

817 

1,707 
737 
586 

880 

1,059 
114 

1,630 
1,284 

117 
696 

423 

91 

1,460 
1,933 

569 

670 
1,651 

401 
1,092 

946 

1,519 

819 

909 
3,933 
1,370 

325 
532 
533 
549 

632 
1.171 

295 
694 

560 
S88 


180 
205 

162 


453 

517 

414 


Oimmooooooo 
^nio 

(52.2) 

omuiiooooooo 

(52.1) 
000000111100000 

omiiuooooobo 

011111110 
01111111(1 


:50.7) 
10000 

.i8bJ> 

(49.4) 


oimmiiooooo 
jooobi 

(49. 1) 

oooooooomoooo 

(48.0) 

oooooooomoooo 

(47.5) 

ooooooooooooooi 

oimmoooobbo 

(46.1) 

ooooooooooooooi 

(45.9) 

moooooooooooo 

(44.0) 

ooooooooiuoooo 

(43.8) 

oooooooomoooo 
oimmooooobo 
oiimimooobo 

(40.9) 

ooooooooiuoooo 


0000000000; 

omim 
mm 


(39.2) 
lUllO 


35.9) 

loooo 

35.9) 

.Joooo 

(34.8) 


oooooooomoooo 

(34.1) 

Oimmooooooo 

(33.6) 

ouumooooooo 

(33.4) 
000000000011110 

oimmooooobo 

(33.3) 

oimmooooooo 
oumimooooo 
looooooiooooobo 

omimoodoobo 

(31.7) 

oimmooooooo 
oimmooooobo 

(31.2) 
011111111000000 

imiiooooooobo 

(30.3) 

ommmooooo 
oioomiiio 


.www 

OO.O) 

looobo 

(28.9) 


7S6  1,899    2,659 


638 

722 

576 


oooooooooomio 

(28.5) 

Oimmooooooo 

011111110000000 
(28.4) 

ouiuimooooo 

(28.1) 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


23 


25 
6 
4 

8 

14 
2 

12 
10 

6 
4 


8 
15 

5 

7 
14 

4 

2 
12 

10 

4 

6 

15 
10 

1 
5 
4 
4 

8 

10 

3 

10 

6 
6 

10 

3 

7 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

I 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


6 

23 


25 
6 
4 
8 

14 
2 

12 
10 

5 
6 


8 

IS 
5 
7 

14 

4 

2 

12 

10 

4 


12 

151 

16 

60 
17 
1« 
22 

24 
6 

68 

44 

9 

17 

32 


55 
73 
17 
22 
57 
18 
29 
21 

58 

24 


6    26 

IS    157 
10    32 


1 
S 
5 
4 

5 

10 

9 

10 


10 

3 

7 


10 
15 
12 
18 

19 
32 

7 
16 

16 
25 

88 

a 

20 
14 


18 
174 

23 

85 
23 
18 

30 

38 
8 

80 
54 

14 
23 


63 
88 

22 
29 
71 
22 
31 
33 

68 

28 

32 
172 
42 

11 
20 
17 
22 

24 
42 

10 
26 

22 
33 


24 

27 
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December  3,  1969 


B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Contlnued 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL— ContiniMd 
DISTRICT:  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILADELPHIA.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  278.  REPRESENTING:  278.  CITY:  PHILADELPHIA.    COUNTY:  51  PHIl>DELPHIA-Continu«d 


Students- 


American 
Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro      Oriental   American  total      Other         Total 


Stephen  Girard  (232)... 

Abigail  Vare  (345) 

Gen.  David  B.  Birney 
(721). 

George  Chandler (551). 

George  C.  Thomas 
(313). 

J.  Hampton  Moore 
(831). 

Ethan  Allen  (820) 

Solomon  Sclis-Cohen 
(334). 

Central  (601) -.. 

Alexander  Adaire  (520). 

CtaraBai*m(720) 

George  Sharswood 

(340). 

Isaac  A.  Sheppard 
(541). 

Jules  E.  Mastbaum 
(506). 

Roxborough  (603) 

Feltonville  (731) 

Henry  A.  Brown  (521).. 

Thomas  Creighton  (724) 

John  Marshall  (736)... 

William  Levering  (629). 

William  C.Jacobs  (828). 

James  Russell  Lowell 
(735). 

Andrew  Morrison  (739). 

James  J.  Sullivan  (743). 

Laura  H.Carnell  (722).. 

Francis  Hopkinson 
(730). 

Richmond  (540) 

Benjamin  Franklin 
(728). 

Olney(740) 

Frankford  (701) 

Lawndale  (829) 

Henry  W.  Lawton 

(733). 

Joseph  H.  Brown 
(821). 

Samuels.  Fels(810)... 

Hamilton  Disston  (824). 

William  Cramp  (723)... 

Frances  E.  Willard 
(544). 

Benjamin  Crispin  (822). 

John  H.  Webster  (745). 

Horatio  B.  Hackett 
(530). 

Washington  Senur 
High  (803). 

Wissahlckon  (641) 

John  Hancock  (818).... 


0 
0 

.0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


205 
146 
204 

44 

207 

144 

985 

196 

418 

114 
137 
89 

33 

178 

318 
36 
56 

92 

49 

104 

6 

65 

61 
68 
109 
92 

51 
61 

55 

200 

37 

52 

53 

136 
66 
25 
13 

20 

15 
2 

65 

12 
15 


Weight: 

1.3—  American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers— 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
14 
32 

24 
4 

64 

8 

14 

8 
13 
7 

0 

47 

71 

0 
3 

26 
2 
4 
0 

16 
5 

7 
4 

8 
2 

14 
0 

4 

9 

0 
1 


1 
2 
12 
7 

3 

11 
17 


205 
160 
236 

68 
211 

208 

193 
210 

426 
127 
144 
89 

578 


82 
94 
53 
104 
22 
70 

68 

72 

117 

94 

65 
61 


53 

137 
68 
37 
20 


12 
18 


576 
456 
681 

206 
695 

785 

749 
947 

1.984 
592 
704 
446 

578 


249      1.423 

318      1.919 
39        262 


554 
660 
391 
797 
171 
555 

566 
613 
999 
829 

605 
580 


59  566 

209  2. 182 

37  413 

53  613 


626 

1,696 
878 
539 
388 


23  526 
26  823 
19    652 


460 
705 


781 
6\6 
917 

274 
906 

993 

942 
1.157 

2,410 
719 
848 
535 

685 

1.672 

2,237 
301 
636 
754 
444 
901 
193 
625 

634 

685 

1.116 

923 

670 
641 

625 

2.391 

450 

666 

679 

1.833 
946 
576 
408 

549 
849 
671 


011111110000000 
(■26.2) 

OllllUlOOWWOO 
(26.0) 

011111110000000 
(25.7) 

011111110000000 


67  2,309    2.376 


472 
723 


(24.8) 

lie— 


000000001110000 
(23.3) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 
(20.9) 

0111111111000009 

oiiuiiiioooobo 

(18.2) 

000000000011110 

(17.7) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 

(17.7) 
OlUUllUOOOOO 

(17.0) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 

(16.6) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(15.6) 

OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 
(14.9) 

000000000011110 
(14.2) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(13.0) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

OlUUllUOOOOO 

ouiuuooooobo 

OUUUUIOOOOO 

ooobi 

OUllUUlOOOOO 
(11.2) 

OlUUllUOOOOO 

ouiuuooooobo 
ouiuuooooobo 

(10. 5) 
OlUUllUOOOOO 
(10.2) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

ouuiuooooobo 

(9.5) 

'  OUUUUIOOOOO 
(9.4) 
OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 

ouuiuooooobo 

(8.2) 
OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(8.0) 

OUUUUIOOOOO 
(7.8) 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

oiuuoouooobo 
oiuuooooodobo 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(4.9) 

OlllUU  1000000 

oiuuuooodobo 
ouuiuooooobo 

(2.8) 

OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 

(2.8) 

OUUUUOOOOOO 

ouiuuooooobo 

(2.5) 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   AmerKan  total      Other 


4 
4 

6 

2 

10 


2 
5 

12 
4 
8 
3 


U 

13 
2 
5 
3 
1 
5 
2 
4 

4 

5 
4 

5 

5 

0 

5 
4 
1 
3 


14 
2 
5 
1 

0 
7 
4 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


4  21 

4  18 

6  23 


2 
10 


11 

13 
2 
5 
3 
1 
5 
2 
4 


14 
2 
5 
1 

0 
7 

4 


6 
33 

30 

32 
35 


12  90^ 

4  18 

8  22 

4  13 


18 

97 

89 
7 
16 
24 
16 
27 
13 
18 


4  15 

5  20 

4  31 

5  27 


22 
19 


5  15 

4  102 

1  11 

3  19 


16 

66 
30 
10 
13 

IS 
20 
20 

101 

8 
24 


Total 


25 
22 
29 

8 
43 

33 

34 
40 

102 
22 
30 
17 

22 

108 

102 
9 
21 
27 
17 
32 
15 
22 

19 
25 
35 
32 

27 
19 

20 

106 

12 

22 

20 

80 
32 
15 
14 

15 
27 
24 

105 

13 
31 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 
DISTRICT:  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILADELPHIA.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  278.  REPRESENTING:  278.  CITY:  PHILADELPHIA.    COUNTY:  51  PHILADELPHIA-Continued 


• 

Studente— 

Teachers- 

~ 

Amsfican 

Spanish- 

Minority 

1.3—   American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

^merKan 

total 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

OOOOOOOOOlUllO 

Abraham  Lincoln  (801). 

0 

73 

0 

8 

81 

3,918 

3,999 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

U 

161 

172 

Woodrow  Wilson  (812). 

0 

38 

0 

0 

38 

1.839 

1,877 

oiiuiuooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

68 

76 

A.S.Jenks(329) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

274 

279 

ouuiuuooobo 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Shawmont  (638) 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

896 

910 

(1.5) 
01111 UKNXX  000 

0 

1 

0 

21 

27 

Philip  H.  Sheridan 
(741). 

0 

8 

0 

13 

886 

899 

(1.4) 

0 

1 

0 

20 

28 

OIUUIUOOOOOO 

Edwin  Forrest  (825).... 

0 

9 

0 

10 

839 

849 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

24 

27 

Bndesburg(747) 

0 

4 

0 

4 

364 

368 

OUUlUOOMciOO 

0 

0 

0 

9 

11 

Thomas  Holme  (827)... 

0 

16 

0 

18 

1.647 

1,665 

oiiiiiuuodobo 

0 

0 

0 

41 

46 

Henry  R.  Edmunds 
(725). 

0 

8 

0 

10 

924 

934 

(1.1) 

0 

0 

0 

22 

27 

OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 

Northeast  (802) 

0 

33 

0 

40 

3.921 

3,961 

ooooooooooooobi 

0 

0 

0 

145 

155 

Torresdale(853) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

110 

HI 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

George  Washington  Jr. 

0 

14 

0 

19 

2.184 

2,203 

(0.9) 

0 

0 

1 

80 

93 

High  (813). 

OllUUOOOOOOOO 

Robert  Blair  Pollock 

0 

6 

0 

10 

1.348 

1,358 

(0.7) 

0 

0 

0 

34 

40 

(841). 

OOOOOOIUOOOOOO 

Benjamin  Rush  (815). . 

0 

8 

0 

9 

1.273 

1,282 

ouuiuiiooobo 

0 

0 

0 

45 

56 

Thomas  K.  Finletter 

0 

6 

0 

8 

1.134 

1,142 

(0.7) 

0 

1 

0 

37 
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REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  CURTIS  AT 
RECENT  SENATE  BREAKFAST 
GROUP 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
made  very  appropriate  and  highly  valu- 
able remarks  at  the  Senate  breakfast 
group. 

His  thoughts  are  so  v?ell  expressed 
and  have  so  much  content  that  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  shared  with  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  with  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Sxkatob  Caxl  T.  Cxtbtis 

My  topic  Is  "Christ  aaid  Politics."  Perhaps 
It  would  be  well  that  we  set  forth  scMne  defi- 
nitions so  that  you  will  Icnow  that  my  re- 
marks are  within  the  scope  of  the  topic 
assigned  to  me. 

Politics  has  been  described  In  vartoiis  ways. 
In  its  narrowest  sense  It  means  a  political 
contest  between  opposing  parties  or  oppos- 
ing candidates.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  such 
a  narrow  definition.  Politics  is  the  participa- 
tion by  people  in  the  process  of  self-govern- 
ment. This  involves  the  participation  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  the 


participation  in  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment by  those  who  hold  ofBce.  We  could 
even  go  a  bit  farther  and  say  that  politics 
in  its  broadest  and  most  noble  sense  is 
government.  Government  is  the  rule  of  law, 
so  in  my  remarks  we  will  be  talking  about 
government  and  law. 

We  are  often  reminded  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  book  of  law  and  that  the  New 
Testament  is  the  book  of  grace.  As  for  me, 
whUe  I  accept  the  fact  that  the  law  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  that  Christ's  saving  grace  is  the 
one  great  theme  of  the  New  Testament,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  inseparable. 

Christ  came  to  earth  and  was  born  and 
lived  as  man  but  <3hrist  was  Gtod.  Christ  did 
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not  com*  Into  being  when  be  wae  bom  ot 
lUry  in  Old  Betblrtiem.  Chrtet  always  ex- 
isted. He  U  eternal.  He  himself  said  in  John 
10:30,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one."  I*ter  in 
that  same  chapter  He  said,  "The  Father  Is 
In  me  and  I  am  In  blm." 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  walking 
upon  the  earth  when  Christ  dwelt  here  as 
pi^n  bad  the  opportimlty  of  bearing  him  say 
tbat  Which  is  recorded  In  John  12:46,  "And 
be  that  seeth  me  seeth  him  that  sent  me." 

It  must  have  been  a  unique  experience  In- 
deed for  bis  followers  to  hear  blm  say  what 
la  recorded  In  John  14:7-10. 

"If  ye  bad  known  me,  ye  should  have 
known  my  Father  also:  and  from  henceforth 
ye  know  him.  and  have  seen  him.  Philip  saltb 
unto  him.  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  It 
sufflcetta  us.  Jesus  saltb  unto  him,  Have  I 
been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast 
thou  not  known  me.  Philip?  he  that  hath 
seen  me  bath  seen  the  Father;  and  bow 
sayeet  thou  then,  Shew  us  the  Father?  Be- 
Uevest  tbou  not  tbat  I  am  In  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  In  me?  the  words  that  I  ^)eak 
unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myseU:  but  the 
Father  that  dwelletb  In  me,  he  doeth  the 
works."  ,_^    . 

In  other  words,  Christ  has  always  existed 
and  bis  existence  will  never  terminate.  And 
ttie  Old-Testament  as  well  as  the  New  U  His 

!>«»*•     ~  ^     ^    . 

Because  the  Old  Testament  Is  the  book  of 
law  and  my  subject  has  to  do  with  politics, 
which  means  government  and  law,  I  perhaps. 
wlU  be  quoting  as  freely  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  New. 

Speaking  of  the  law  as  set  forth  In  the  Old 
Testament,  Christ  said  In  Matthew  5:17  and 
18,  "Do  not  think  tbat  I  have  come  to  do 
away  with  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets.  I  have  not  come  to  do  away 
with  them  but  to  give  them  real  meaning. 
Remember  this— as  long  as  heaven  and  earth 
last  the  least  point  or  the  smallest  detail  of 
the  law  win  not  be  done  away  with,  not  un- 
til the  end  of  aU  things."  And  again  It  Is 
recorded  In  Luke  16:17  that  ChrUt  said,  "It 
Is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  than 
for  one  title  of  the  law  to  fall." 

In  the  7th  Chapter  of  Romans,  Verse  12, 
we  are  told.  "Wherefore  the  law  is  holy  and 
the  commands  are  holy  and  Just  and  good." 

I  believe  It  Is  Important  that  we  realize 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  law.  There  is 
Ood's  law  and  there  Is  man's  law.  Christ 
himself  recognized  this  distinction  when  He 
said  in  Matthew  22:21,  "Bender  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's  but  vmto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's."  He,  of  course, 
was  referring  to  allegiance,  loyalty  and  com- 
mitment, as  well  as  distinguishing  between 
nutn's  law  and  God's  law. 

There  would  be  chaos  In  the  world  If  there 
were  no  government.  I  admit  tbat  govern- 
ments make  mistakes  and  that  oftentimes 
we  have  too  much  government.  Nevertheless, 
government  is  necessary.  I  am  referring  to 
the  government  that  man  sets  up.  Govern- 
ment Is  based  upon  law.  These  laws  govern 
the  conduct  of  men  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  and  In  their  relation  to  society  as  a 
whole. 

Throughout  the  centuries,  government  has 
been  a  force  for  good  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  bad  bad  govermnenta  and 
that  oftentimes  governments  are  headed  by 
individuals  who  are  not  good  individuals. 
The  fact  remains  that  government  Is  our 
means  for  keeping  order,  removing  violent 
offenders  from  society,  settling  disputes  be- 
tween individuals,  and  providing  community 
services.  The  whole  Idea  Is  set  forth  in  God's 
word.  In  the  Bible  we  find  not  only  the 
recitation  of  many  laws,  but  we  find  the  pat- 
tern for  systems  of  government,  or  we  might 
refer  to  them  as  Constitutions. 

It  appears  tbat  at  one  time  Moees,  w^o 
became  the  great  lawgiver,  was  trying  to  run 


the  government  all  by  himself.  May  I  read  to 
you  from  the  18th  Chapter  of  Exodua,  Verse* 
IS  to  16,  Inclusive? 

"And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
Moees  sat  to  Judge  the  people:  and  the  people 
stood  by  Moaea  from  the  morning  unto  the 
evening. 

"And  when  Moaea'  father-in-law  saw  all 
that  he  did  to  the  people,  he  said,  What  Is 
this  thing  that  thou  doest  to  the  people? 
Why  slttest  thou  thyself  alone,  and  all  the 
people  stand  by  thee  from  morning  unto 
even? 

"And  Moees  said  unto  hla  fatber-ln-law, 
Because  the  people  come  unto  me  to  enquire 
of  God: 

"When  they  have  a  matter,  they  come  unto 
me;  and  I  Judge  between  one  and  another, 
and  I  do  make  them  know  the  statutes  of 
God,  and  his  laws." 

Those  In  the  audience  who  are  fatbers- 
In-law  can  take  heart  over  the  fact  that  the 
father-in-law  of  Moees  was  a  wise  man.  He 
said  In  Verses  17-19,  Inclusive: 

"And  Moees'  fatber-ln-law  said  \uito  him. 
The  thing  that  thou  doest  Is  not  good.  Tbou 
wUt  surely  wear  away,  both  thou,  and  this 
people  that  Is  with  thee:  for  this  thing  Is  too 
heavy  for  thee;  tbou  are  not  able  to  perform 
It  thyself  alone.  Hearken  now  unto  my  voice, 
I  will  give  thee  counsel,  and  God  shall  be 
with  thee:  Be  thou  tor  the  people  to  God- 
ward,  tbat  tbou  mayest  bring  the  causes  unto 
God." 

Moses'  fatber-ln-law  not  only  told  MOees 
how  to  spread  out  the  burden  of  administer- 
ing government  but  he  also  suggested  tbat 
they  have  a  legislative  branch  of  government 
and  that  they  write  some  laws  and  rules  for 
the  people  to  follow.  Listen  to  what  Verse  20 
has  to  say: 

"And  thou  Shalt  teach  them  ordinances 
and  laws,  and  sbalt  show  them  the  way 
wherein  they  must  walk,  and  the  work  that 
they  must  do." 

In  Verses  21  through  26  the  fatber-ln-law 
of  Moees  stressed  the  point  that  those  who 
bold  office.  Judges  In  this  case,  should  be 
able  Bind  honest  men.  Here  Is  what  he  said: 

"Moreover  thou  sbalt  provide  out  of  all  the 
pec^le  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of 
truth,  hating  covetousneas;  and  place 

"such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands, 
and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and 
rtilers  of  tens : 

"And  let  them  Judge  the  people  at  all 
seasons:  and  It  shall  be,  tbat  every  great 
matter  they  shall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every 
smaU  matter  they  shall  Judge:  so  shall  It  be 
easier  for  thyself,  and  they  shall  bear  the 
burden  with  thee. 

"If  thou  sbalt  do  this  thing,  and  God  com- 
mand thee  so,  then  thou  sbalt  be  able  to 
endure,  and  all  this  people  shall  also  go  to 
their  place  In  peace. 

"So  Moees  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his 
fatber-ln-law,  and  did  all  tbat  he  had  said. 

"And  Moees  chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel, 
and  made  them  heads  over  the  people,  rulers 
of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of 
fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens. 

"And  they  Judged  the  people  at  all  sea- 
sons: the  hard  causes  they  brought  unto 
Moses,  but  every  small  matter  they  Judged 
themselves." 

A  similar  thought  Is  expressed  In  Deuter- 
onomy 1,  Verse  13,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Take  you  wise  men,  and  understanding, 
and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will 
make  them  rulers  over  you." 

Without  government  and  without  law, 
there  could  be  no  clvlUzatlon.  Government 
and  law  were  given  to  man  by  God.  Our 
entire  system  of  law  emanates  from  the 
Ten  Commandments.  I  might  recite  to  you 
those  commandments  in  their  abbreviated 
form: 
"You  shall  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 
"You  shall  not  make  yourself  a  graven 
Image . . . 


"Tou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
your  God  In  vain  . . . 

"Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy . . . 

"Honor  your  father  and  your  mother  .  .  . 

"You  Shalt  not  kUl. 

"You  shall  not  commit  adultery. 

"You  shall  not  steal. 

"You  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against 
your  neighbor. 

"You  shall  not  covet . . ." 

A  great  portion  of  man-maule  laws  deals 
with  property  rights.  This  Is  true  whether 
It  Is  the  ownership  of  a  house,  a  broad- 
caster's license,  or  the  royalty  rights  that  one 
has  from  writing  a  book  or  any  other  property 
rights.  The  foundation  upon  which  all  law 
governing  property  rights  rests  Is  the  com- 
mandments. "Tbou  shall  not  steal,  thou  shall 
not  covet,  and  tbou  shall  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness." Likewise  we  could  point  out  tbat  all 
good  laws  covering  domestic  relations  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  are  rooted  in  the  com- 
mandment against  immorality  and  the  com- 
mandment to  honor  your  father  and  mother. 

When  Isaiah  the  prophet,  In  foretelling  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  earth,  said  In  Isaiah  9:6, 
"And  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder,"  he  was  stating  a  literal  truth 
that  cannot  be  disputed  by  the  facts  of 
history. 

America  has  been  greatly  blessed.  Our 
government  today  Is  the  oldest  continuous 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Isaiah 
was  right  when  he  said,  "The  government 
shall  be  upon  His  shoulder." 

We  wouldn't  need  any  laws  In  the  world 
If  every  Individual  fully  committed  his  life 
to  Christ.  We  will  need  laws  and  we  will  need 
government  and  we  will  need  politics,  which 
Is  the  participation  in  government,  Just  as 
we  will  need  police  and  armies  until  the  time 
oomes  when  all  men  are  subject  to  His  will 
and  grace.  This  thought  Is  borne  out  in 
I  Timothy  1:  8-10,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"We  know  that  the  Law  Is  good;  If  It  Is  used 
as  It  should  be  used.  It  must  be  remembered, 
of  course,  that  lavre  are  made,  not  for  good 
people,  but  for  lawbreakers  and  criminals, 
for  the  godless  and  sinful,  for  those  who  are 
not  religious  or  spiritual,  for  men  who  kill 
their  fathers  or  mothers,  for  murderers,  for 
the  Immoral,  for  sexual  perverts,  for  kidnap- 
ers, for  thoee  who  He  and  give  false  testimony 
or  do  anything  else  contrary  to  the  true 
teaching." 

One  of  the  very  reasons  tbat  we  need  a 
Savior  Is  that  man  U  unable  to  live  up  to 
the  law.  Listen  to  what  Is  said  in  Verse  3  of 
Chapter  8  of  Romans : 

"What  the  Law  could  not  do,  because 
biunan  nature  was  weak,  God  did.  He  con- 
demned sin  In  human  natxire  by  sending  his 
own  Son,  who  came  with  a  nature  like  mans 
sinful  nature  to  do  away  with  sin." 

It  Is  written  "blessed  Is  the  nation  whose 
God  Is  the  Lord."  Tnily  the  prophet  Isaiah 
was  right  when  he  said,  "And  the  government 
shall  be  upon  His  shoulders." 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  BOARD  OP  COM- 
MISSIONERS SUPPORT  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  the  House  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  a  very  wide  margin,  expressing  sup- 
port for  President  Nixon's  efforts  to  find 
a  just  and  negotiated  peace  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Over  the  past  jrear  we  have  seen  a 
polarization  of  sorts  in  this  -country  on 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  On  the  one  ex- 
treme are  those  who  demand  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  and  in  my  mind,  fail 
to  examine  and  admit  the  consequences 
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of  such  a  policy.  On  the  other  hand  are 
those  who  have  advocated  total  destruc- 
tion of  North  Vietnam.  In  the  vast  mid- 
dle ground  is  the  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can people  who  seem  to  realize  and 
understand  thfit  President  Nixon  is  mak- 
ing a  sincere  and  honest  effort  to  resolve 
this  very  complex,  frustrating,  and  ter- 
rible war.  This  great  body  of  American 
people  realize  that  he  cannot  succeed  if 
he  is  constantly  undermined  in  his  ef- 
forts for  peace.  This,  I  think,  was  re- 
flected in  the  House  vote  yesterday. 

I  was  in  Utah  for  the  Thanksgiving 
recess  and  I  found  it  reflected  there  in 
my  visits  with  my  fellow  Utahans.  It  is 
reflected  in  my  mail  which  runs  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
annovmce  to  the  Senate  that  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Salt  Lake  City  has 
expressed  a  similar  position  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  which  I  received  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  as  a  new  and  convincing 
expression  that  a  large  majority  of  our 
people  are  behind  the  sincere  and  genuine 
efforts  of  our  President,  to  bring  peace 
to  a  troubled  world  and  unity  to  a  divided, 
and  deeply  concerned  Nation. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  board 
of  commissioners  for  this  patriotic,  far- 
sighted,  and  courageous  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLTJTtON 

Whereas,  the  jH'esent  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
the  subject  of  controversy  and  debate  among 
various  groups  and  organizations  In  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  opposition  to  our  national 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  U  being  led 
by  radical  elements  of  a  vocal  minority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  great  land  whose  stated 
purposes  and  objectives  lend  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  In  a  battlefield  which 
has  claimed  thousands  of  American  lives; 
and 

Whereas,  the  duly  elected  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Salt  Lake  City  support  our 
servicemen  In  Vietnam  and  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  his  efforts 
to  achieve  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Commmlssloners  of  Salt  Lake  City  tbat 
said  Board  affirms  Its  support  for  President 
Nixon  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace 
In  Vietnam,  and  In  doing  so  expresses  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  such  a  peace,  calls  attention  to 
the  nimierous  peaceful  overttires  which  the 
United  States  has  made  In  good  faith  toward 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam,  approves 
and  supports  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  President  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  entitled  to  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  free  elections  open  to 
all  South  Vietnamese  and  supervised  by  an 
impartial  International  body,  and  tbat  the 
United  States  Is  willing  to  abide  by  the  re- 
sults  of   such   elections,   and   supports  the 
President  In  bis  call  upon  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  annotmce  Its  wUUngness 
to  honor  such  elections  and  to  abide  by  such 
results  and  to  aUow  the  Issues  In  controversy 
to  be  peacefully  so  resolved  In  order  tiat  the 
war  may  be  ended  and  peace  may  be  restored 
at  last  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  City  Recorder  Is  hereby  directed  to 
mall  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honor- 
able Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Utah. 


Passed  by  tbt  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  this  19tb  day  of  No- 
vember, 1969. 

J.  BSACKEN  Lkk, 

JITayor. 

Jambs  L.  Bakksk,  Jr., 

Commlaskmer. 

E.  J.  Gabn, 

Commissioner. 

George  B.  Catmotj., 

Commissioner. 

Conrad  H.  Harrison, 

Commissioner. 


THE  U.S.  RECORD  ON  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  19 
human  rights  conventions  and  covenants 
designated  to  implement  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights,  adopted 
on  December  10,  1948.  have  been  em- 
braced by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  and  many  have  been  ratifled 
by  member  nations.  However,  only  two 
of  these  have  been  raUfled  by  the  United 
States:  the  supplementary  convention 
on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1967  and 
the  convention  concerned  with  the 
protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees 
in  1968. 

Other  conventions  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval 
are:  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide, the  Convention  Concerning  Free- 
dom of  Association  and  Protection  of  the 
Right  to  Organize — both  submitted  In 
1949  by  President  Truman;  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  PoUtical  Rights  of  Women 
and  the  convention  concerning  the 
abolition  of  forced  labor— both  sub- 
mitted In  1963  by  President  Kennedy; 
and,  finally,  the  convention  concerning 
discrimination  in  respect  of  employ- 
ment and  occupation  submitted  by 
President  Johnson. 

Having  ratified  only  two  conventions, 
the  United  States  ranks  very  low  among 
the  126-member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  is  certainly  not  a  record 
that  we  in  this  Nation  founded  on  the 
basic  human  rights  of  freedom  and 
liberty  can  be  proud  of.  The  human 
rights  conventions  aflBrm  those  principles 
which  we  declare  on  a  national  level  to 
be  a  right  of  each  individual. 

I  urge  this  Chamber  to  look  at  the 
record  that  we  have  established  on  the 
ratification  of  human  rights  conventions. 
I  then  would  ask  this  body  to  ask  itself 
if  this  record  is  in  keeping  with  the 
American  tradition  concerning  these 
rights.  I  believe  the  answer  that  would 
then  be  arrived  at  would  be  a  negative 
one.  I,  therefore,  again  admonish  this 
Chamber  to  get  on  with  the  task  of 
making  this  Nation's  committment  to 
human  rights  sin  international  one. 


I  have  voiced  my  concern  for  the  past 
few  months  over  the  effects  of  punitive 
legislation  which  would  limit  the  effec- 
tiveness of  private  foundations  in  con- 
tinuing their  innovative  and  creative  role 
in  American  life.  Within  the  next  few 
days,  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  upon  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which,  in  my  opinion,  mitigate  un- 
necessarily harsh  provisions  now  in  the 
Senate  bill.  The  outcome  of  the  Senate's 
decision  is  an  important  one  for  the  di- 
rection which  our  society  will  take  in 

future  years.  ^      ..     ^.        # 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  oi 
my  colleagues  a  recent  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject of  foundation  tax  reform  by  Alan 
Pifer  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Pifer,  who  was 
Chairman  of  President-elect  Nixon's 
Task  Force  on  Education,  Is  well  known 
for  his  scholarly  concern  for  the  nature 
of  private  institutions  in  America.  I  think 
that  his  views  on  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation on  the  private  sector  of  our  society 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  us  all. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Plfer's  speech 
on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  John  Price  Jones  Co.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


FOUNDA-nONS  AND  THE  UNITY  OP 
CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  tax 
reform  bill  which  Is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate will  affect  the  quality  of  American 
life  Nowhere  Is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  the  provisions  tn  the  bill  which  would 
change  the  tax  treatment  of  private 
foundations. 


FOUNDATIONS   AND   THE    UNfTT    OF   CHARFrABLE 

Organizations 
(By  Alan  Pller,  president,  Carnegie  Corp.  of 
New  York) 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  this 
evening  helping  to  celebrate  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  the  John  Price  Jones  Company.  It 
is  an  occasion  that  deserves  special  note. 
Having  myself  been  fortunate  enough  to 
spend  my  entire  career  working  for  orga- 
nizations that  don't  have  to  raise  money— 
but  ones  in  which  I  have  been  particularly 
aware  of  the  agonies  of  thoee  that  do— I  have 
had  an  ample  and  fully  objective  opportunity 
to  assess  the  role  played  by  fund  raising  coun- 
sel Let  me  admit  that  I  have  turned  from 
skeptic  to  admirer  as  I  have  watched  some 
of  the  best  of  these  firms  In  action.  I  regard 
them  now  as  an  essential  feature  of  the 
philanthropic  scene  and  a  strong  ally  to  all 
of  us  who  value  the  continued  existence  of 
free,  private  Institutions  in  our  society. 

Since  this  is  a  special  evening  for  those 
who  have  served  John  Price  Jones  In  the 
past  as  well  as  those  who  do  so  today.  I  must 
at  least  mention  briefly  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company  who  Is  here  tonight. 
James  Powell-Tuck.  For  the  past  18  years 
P.T.  has  been  the  much  loved  and  respected 
director  of  development  of  the  Norwalk 
Hospital,  a  fine  Institution  serving  a  group 
of  Connecticut  communities.  The  extraordi- 
nary success  he  has  had  In  that  capacity  has 
revealed  to  all  who  use  and  support  the  hos- 
pital the  truth  that  a  good  director  of  de- 
velopment Is  not  Just  a  money  raiser.  First 
and  foremost  he  Is  a  leader  who  helps  set 
goals  for  an  insUtutlon  and  then  builds  a 
sustaining  relationship  between  the  Institu- 
tion and  Its  constituency  through  which  the 
goals  are  met.  In  this  marriage,  money  Is 
never  Irrelevant,  but  over  time  It  becomes 
simply  the  by-product  of  a  deeper  tie  based 
on  mutual  understanding,  affection  and 
pride.  And  so  It  has  been  at  Norwalk. 

FOUNDATIONS   ON   THE   DEFENSIVE 

Gathered  here  tonight  are  men  and  women 
who  believe  deeply  In  private  Institutions. 
That  Is  why  we  are  here.  If  any  one  of  us, 
however.  Is  still  operating  on  the  asstunp- 
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tlon  that  the  poeition  of  private  InBtltutlona 
In  our  national  life  remain*  as  basically 
secure  as  It  has  been  In  the  past,  he  Is  prob- 
ably living  m  a  fool's  paradise. 

The. assault  this  year  on  foundations  If  It 
reveals  anything,  tells  us  that  the  safety  of 
all  types  of  private  charitable  organizations — 
religious,  educational,  medical  and  philan- 
thropic— may  now  be  In  serious  doubt.  The 
advocacy  of  pluralism  may  still  make  for 
good  political  rhetoric,  but  there  seem  to  be 
fewer  and  fewer  people  at  the  nation's  cen- 
ter of  power  who  really  believe  In  It  and  are 
prepared  to  act  on  that  belief. 

Prom  what  I  have  witnessed  in  Washlng- 
^  ton  In  recent  months.  It  Is  my  sad  conclusion 
that  the  role  played  by  free,  private  Institu- 
tions as  a  bulwark  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic system  may  be  In  Jeopardy.  I  say  this 
because  I  have  seen  alarming  evidence  both 
In  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  of 
an  astonishing  lack  of  knowledge,  and  hence 
lack  of  concern,  not  Just  about  foundations 
but  about  private  organizations  generally. 
Beyond  that  there  is  a  pervasive  atmosphere 
of  suspicion,  even  hostility,  to  the  very  idea 
of  the  independence  of  foundations,  and  this 
seems  to  extend  In  some  measure  to  other 
private  tax-exempt  institutions  as  well. 

Particularly  distressing  Is  the  seeming 
Ignorance  among  high  officials  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  certain  broad  fundamental 
-concepts  which  give  unity  to  the  entire 
Tharltsble  organization  field  and  which  make 
the  welfare  of  foundations  and  other  types 
of  charitable  organizations  an  Indivisible 
matter. 

Many  people  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
In  the  current  attack  on  foundations  the 
broader  danger  to  private  charitable  organi- 
zations generally.  This  is  because  the  founda- 
tion field  had  gradually  slipped  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  extreme  vulnerability  as  the  result 
of  a  growing  loss  of  public  confidence  In  It 
occasioned  by  real  and  fancied  foxmdatlon 
misdeeds. 

Lumping  the  charges  against  founda- 
tions— ^rlght  or  wrong — indiscriminately  to- 
gether, foundations  have  come  to  be  thought 
of  as  tax  dodges  for  the  wealthy:  as  Involved 
m  Improper  political  activity;  as  the  backers 
and  promoters  of  extremism.  Left  or  Right; 
as  the  corrupters  of  public  officials;  as  repre- 
senting dangerous  concentrations  otf  mo- 
nomlc  power;  as  favoring  black  people,  the 
intellectual  elite  and  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  at  the  expense  of  the  "common 
American";  and  so  on.  The  list  of  fears  and 
phobias  has  lengthened  over  the  years  with 
each  Congressional  Investigation  and  has 
been  assiduously  kept  alive,  whether  based 
on  truth  or  falsehood,  by  relentless  and 
sometimes  unscrupulous  critics. 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  past  year  Is  a 
recrudescence  of  all  the  long-smoldering  an- 
tipathies toward  foundations  suddenly 
fanned  into  a  roaring  flame  by  the  wind  of  a 
taxpayers'  revolt — a  revolt  not  Just  against 
high  tax  rates  but  also  against  inequities  In 
the  system  of  taxation.  And  the  heat  has 
been  felt  In  Washington.  Unfortunately, 
many  observers  in  other  kinds  of  private 
Institutions  have  felt  that  this  was  not  their 
fight  and  that  the  foundation  field  perhaps 
deserved  at  least  a  good  scare.  They  have, 
therefore,  overlooked  the  wider  dangers  In- 
herent In  the  excessive  aspects  of  the  Con- 
gressional response  to  the  public  heat.  They 
have  failed  to  see  that  in  these  excesses  oould 
lie  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  not  Just  of 
foundations  but  of  other  private  Institutions 
as  well. 

Granting,  of  course,  that  there  have  been 
real  financial  abuses  In  some  foundations, 
and  conceding  that  specifically  tailored 
measures  to  prevent  these  abuses  are  highly 
desirable,  there  are  five  themes  which  have 
appeared  In  the  legislative  debate  on  founda- 
tions that  are  cause  for  real  alarm.  Whether 
the  full  force  of  each  ot  these  themes  will  be 


evident  In  the  law  Congress  finally  peoee  Is 
still  In  doubt,  but  that  Is  not  the  point  here. 
It  la  the  fact  that  these  Ideas  have  even  been 
seriously  considered  at  one  stage  or  another 
that  Is  dlstxirblng. 

A    TAX    ON    rOtTNDATIONS 

The  first  of  these  themes  has  had  the 
most  public  discussion  and  has  aroused  op- 
position from  other  classes  of  charitable 
organizations  as  well  as  foundations.  This 
Is  the  notion  that  foundations  should  pay 
a  federal  tax  on  their  Investment  Income 
from  endowment,  on  the  theory  that  all 
who  share  In  the  benefits  of  government 
and  are  thought  to  be  able  to  do  so  should 
contribute  to  Its  cost.  The  opposition  to 
such  a  tax  has  centered  on  the  loss  of  in- 
come It  would  entail  to  other  private  orga- 
nizations, as  It  would  In  effect  be  a  tax  not 
on  foundations  but  on  the  charities  they 
support.  Thus,  foimdatlons  are  able  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  government  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  beneficiaries. 

Important  as  this  consideration  Is,  It  Is 
not  by  any  means  the  chief  harm  the  tax 
would  do.  Its  worst  feature  would  be  that  It 
would  for  the  first  time  breach  the  principle 
of  total  exemption  from  Income  tax  of 
charitable  organizations,  a  principle  which 
has  been  basic  to  our  social  system  and 
served  the  nation  well  since  a  constitution- 
ally based  Income  tax  was  first  Introduced, 
In  1913. 

A  tax  on  foundations  would  set  a  prece- 
dent that  could  In  time  lead  to  a  similar  loss 
of  full  exemption  by  other  classes  of  endowed 
charitable  Institutions — private  universi- 
ties, colleges  and  schools,  voluntary  hospitals 
and  welfare  organizations  and  religious  In- 
stitutions. If  It  were  considered  proper  by 
this  Congress  that  foundations  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  government,  then  It  could 
seem  logical  to  some  future  Congress  that 
these  other  Institutions,  which  also  share 
In  the  benefits  of  government,  pay  their  fair 
share.  A  tax  would,  furthermore,  serve  as  a 
precedent  to  encourage  other  leveU  of  gov- 
ernment to  levy  an  Income  tax  on  founda- 
tions and  In  time  on  other  charitable  orga- 
nizations. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  years  before  Income  tax  exemption,  which 
Is  basic  to  the  financial  vlablUty  of  private, 
charitable  organizations,  disappeared  from 
our  national  life  altogether.  The  ensuing  en- 
feeblement  and  demise  of  many  of  these 
private  organlzaUons  would  In  Itself  spell  the 
end  of  much  of  the  nongovernmental,  plural- 
istic activity  that  Is  essential  to  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  democracy. 

An  Income  tax  on  foundations,  because  of 
what  It  could  set  In  motion,  can,  therefore,  be 
viewed  as  being  Inlmlcable  to  the  very  nature 
of  our  kind  of  society,  not.  of  course,  delib- 
erately so  but  nonetheless  potentially  as 
dangerous  to  It  as  the  threat  of  foreign 
Ideologies.  And  that  should  be  cause  for  the 
most  sober  reflection. 

THE    NATTJRZ    OF    FOUNDATION    FUNDS 

A  second  disturbing  theme  of  the  legisla- 
tive proceedings  In  Washington  has  been  the 
assertion  that  foundation  Income  Is  really 
public  money,  because  It  Is  Itself  tax-exempt 
and  because  It  derives  from  endowment 
funds  created  by  gifts  which  offered  a  donor 
tax  advantages;  and  yet  decisions  on  the 
use  of  this  income  are  not  subject  to  the 
normal  forms  of  goverrmient  decision  mak- 
ing and  public  accountability.  This  fre- 
quently repeated  statement  Is  usutUly  made 
In  a  kind  of  accusatory  manner,  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  privilege  of  tax  deductablUty 
and  tax  exemption,  as  If  there  was  some- 
thing Inherently  wrong,  or  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest,  about  these  tax  benefits  and 
about  private,  self-perpetuating  boards  of 
trustees  having  the  power  to  give  away  foun- 
dation funds. 


What  this  kind  of  statement  overlooks, 
of  course.  Is  that  If  there  is  validity  to  It.  It 
must  also  apply  logically  to  any  funds  de- 
rived from  a  gUt  that  brought  tax  benefits 
to  a  donor  and  to  the  investment  Income  of 
all  private  tax-exempt  organizations,  be  they 
educational,  medical,  religious,  or  any  other. 
And  it  mvist  be  remembered  that  these  other 
types  of  charitable  organizations  are  as  much 
governed  by  private,  self-perpetuating  boards  / 
of  trustees  as  are  foundations. 

Those  who  glibly  say  that  foundation  funds 
are  really  public  funds  are  In  fact  raising  a 
fundamental  general  question  of  whether 
there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  really  private 
endowment  funds  In  our  society  any  longer, 
and  are  thereby  in  fact  challenging  the  very 
right  to  existence  of  tax-exempt  private  or- 
ganizations. 

While  granting  that  foundations,  and 
hence  foundation  funds,  do  have  their  pub- 
lic aspects  and  their  fundB  quite  properly 
should  be  regarded  as  being  Impressed  with 
a  public  trust.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  since  foundations  are  formed  as  private 
corporations  by  private  Individuals,  they  are 
private  Institutions,  and  the  funds  they  pos- 
sess and  spend  are  private  funds.  In  this  re- 
spect the  tax  benefits  foundations  enjoy 
should  be  seen  as  society's  quid  pro  quo  for 
the  charitable  functions  they  perform  that 
would  otherwise  either  be  a  burden  on  pub- 
lic, tax-derived  fimds  or  not  be  performed 
at  all.  They  are  simply  one  part,  and  a  vital 
part,  of  a  group  of  incentives  which  the  state 
offers  to  private  citizens  to  encourage  them 
to  perform  charitable  acts. 

PROTECTINC    GOVERNMENT    FROM    FOUNDATIONS 

A  third  theme  In  the  legislation,  some- 
times explicitly  stated  and  always  implied, 
has  been  that  foundations  represent  a  po- 
tentially evil  Infiuence  on  government,  and 
government  must,  therefore,  be  protected 
from  contact  with  them.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Initially  proposed  restric- 
tions on  the  infiuenclng  of  legislation  by 
foundations  so  stringent  as  virtually  to  bar 
them  altogether  from  participation  In  public 
policy  formation,  and  Its  final  proposals  were 
nearly  as  restrictive. 

Aside  from  being  profoimdly  Insulting  to 
many  fine  public  officials,  both  elected  and 
appointed,  by  implying  that  they  lack  the 
Intelligence.  Inte^ty  and  courage  to  make 
Independent  decisions  in  the  public  inter- 
eet,  such  a  concept,  If  given  effect  In  the 
final  legislation,  will  erect  a  barrier  not  only 
between  government  foundations  but  be- 
tween government  and  many  valuable  ex- 
perimental projects  financed  by  foundations 
but  carried  out  by  other  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations and  Institutions.  Ctovernment — and 
hence  the  public — will  thereby  In  an  Impor- 
tant respect  be  denied  the  benefits  of  pri- 
vate sector  experience,  Ideas  and  initiative. 
The  public  loss  will  be  particularly  great  in 
fields  such  a£  education,  health  care,  scien- 
tific policy,  welfare,  conservation,  and  the 
control  of  environmental  pollution  where 
substantial  general  Improvements  cannot  be 
made  with  private  funds  alone  but  must  in- 
evitably entail  massive  governmental  par- 
ticipation. 

It  Is  distressing  that  this  notion  of  insu- 
lating the  processes  of  government  from  the 
private,  nonprofit  sector  should  have  come  to 
the  fore  Just  at  a  time  when  the  public  in- 
terest would  most  be  served  by  a  maximum 
amount  of  public /private  cooperation.  And 
It  Is  Ironic  that  this  should  have  happened 
when  foundations  generally  had  at  last  out- 
grown the  deep  antipathy  that  many  of 
them  traditionally  felt  toward  cooperation 
with  government. 

CONTROL   THROUGH    TAXATION 

A  fourth  troublesome  aspect  of  the  legis- 
lation Is  the  way  the  power  of  Congress  to 
tax  and  to  grsmt  tax  exemption  has  been 
used  to  Institute  new  program  controls  over 
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foundations.  Under  present  law  foundations 
are  not  permitted  to  influence  the  outcome 
of  elections  or  to  Influence  legislation  di- 
rectly except  as  an  insubstantial  part  of  their 
activities.  But  the  proposed  legUlatlon  in- 
troduces new  controls  and  outright  bans  on 
certain  specified  activities.  For  example,  a 
foundation  would  now  be  barred  from  mak- 
ing a  direct  grant  to  an  Individual  except 
pursuant  to  procedures  previously  approved 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  would 
be  barred  altogether  from  supporting  voter 
education  programs  such  as  those  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council  and  League  of 
Women  Voters  designed  to  encourage  citi- 
zens to  exercise  their  democratic  right  to 
vote  This  means,  simply,  that  In  areas  hith- 
erto reserved  for  decision  by  private  boards 
of  trustees  government  authority  will  now 
prevail. 

The  dangers  of  such  an  extension  of  gov- 
ernment authority  are  manifest.  What  a  sim- 
ple matter  it  would  be  for  some  future  Con- 
gress   guided  by  this  precedent,  to  use  Its 
taxing  power  over  private  university  endow- 
ment funds  as  a  convenient  weapon  to  limit 
the  autonomy  of  these  institutions.  What  a 
convenient  device  this  could  be  to  stlfie  dis- 
sent—on the  campus,  in  the  pulpit  or  any- 
where else  in  the  nongovernmental  sector. 
The  freedom  of  private  institutions  is  their 
most  precious  asset,  and  It  must  be  Jealously 
guarded.  Erosion  of  the  freedom  of  one  in- 
stitution  normally   leads  to  Its  erosion   in 
others.  History  Is  replete  with  examples  of 
societies  where  liberty  has  given  way  to  tyr- 
anny because  their  peoples  failed  to  realize 
that  freedom  Is  indivisible.  All  who  value 
liberty  should  think  hard  about  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  government  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  m  extending  Its  authority  over 
private     Institutions     through     the     taxing 
power,  for  down  this  road  can  lie  enormous 
dangers. 

THE    40-YEAR    DEATH    SENTENCE 

A  fifth  theme  which  has  been  evident  here 
and  there  in  the  legislation  Is  a  kind  of  doc- 
trinaire populist  opposition  to  foundations 
as  a  matter  of  democratic  principle.  Be- 
cause foundations  derive  from  great  wealth, 
they  Ipso  facto  must  be  suspect.  ThU,  of 
course  was  a  prevalent  attitude  toward 
foundations  In  their  early  days  Just  prior  to 
the  First  World  War,  but  one  would  have 
supposed  the  nation  had  outgrown  it  years 
ago  simply  on  the  evidence  that  the  vast 
majority  of  foundations  do  In  fact  serve 
the  public  interest.  Nevertheless,  the  attitude 
persists  In  some  quarters,  and  has  mani- 
fested Itself  this  year  In  an  extraordinarily 
harmful  decision  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  the  life  of  all  foundations 
should  be  limited  to  40  years. 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course.  Congress  can- 
not terminate  the  existence  of  a  charitable 
corporation  or  trvist  created  under  state  law. 
as  this  would  be  unconstitutional  under  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  10  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
All  that  Congress  actually  has  the  power  to 
do  Is  remove  the  tax-exemption  of  founda- 
tions after  40  years  and  require  them  to  pay 
income  taxes.  Whether  foundations  would 
then  choose  to  dissolve  or  to  pay  taxes  and 
stay  m  business  would  depend  on  the  level 
of  the  tax  Imposed. 

The  basic  argument  used  to  support  the 
notion  of  a  limited  life  for  foundations  is 
that  through  this  device  a  wealth  man  may 
bind  future  generations  forever  to  use  chari- 
table funds  for  the  purposes  he  chooses.  And 
since  these  purposes  may  become  Irrelevant 
to  the  later  needs  of  society,  the  argument 
continues,  it  is  contrary  to  the  pubUc  inter- 
est that  the  donor  be  allowed  to  control  the 
nature  of  the  use  of  the  funds  for  more  than 
a  limited  period  of  years.  However,  It  Is  Im- 
plied, this  death  sentence  should  apply  only 
to  foundations,  because  other  types  of  chari- 
table organizations,  such  as  churches,  col- 


leges, or  hospitals,  founded  or  assisted  by 
charltoble  bequests  are  somehow  different-- 
somehow  more  responsive  to  the  forces  of 

The  basic  fiaw  In  this  argument  Is  revealed 
by  consideration  of  the  history  and  nature 
of  the  traditional  concept  of  private  charity. 
This  concept  goes  back  at  least  to  the  Roman 
era  and  probably  earlier,  was  well  ynderstood 
in  medieval  times,  was  given  legal  definition 
m  England  in  1601  In  the  Statute  of  Chari- 
table Uses,  and  has  been  a  feature  of  the 
common  law  of  Britain  and  the  United  States 
ever  since.  The  concept  involved  the  grant- 
ing of  certain  privileges  by  the  state  to  pri- 
vate citizens,  or  groups  of  citizens.  In  ex- 
change for  their  willingness  to  serve  the 
public  good  by  performing  or  supporting  acts 
of  charity.  These  recognized  acts  of  charity 
were  first  legally  defined  In  the  preamble  to 
the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses  and  since 
then  have  undergone  varying  restatements. 
The  most  recent  in  this  country  Is  contained 
in  Treasury  Department  regulations  of  June 
22    1950  which  define  charity  as: 

Relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed  or  of  the 
underprivileged,  advancement  of  religion; 
advancement  of  education  or  service;  erection 
or  maintenance  of  public  buildings,  monu- 
ments or  works;  lessening  of  the  burdens  of 
government,  and  promotion  of  social  welfare 
by  organizations  designed  to  accomplish  any 
of  the  above  purposes,  or  (1)  to  lessen  neigh- 
borhood tensions;  (11)  to  eliminate  prejudice 
and  discrimination;  (111)  to  defend  human 
and  civil  rights  secured  by  law;  or  (Iv)  to 
combat  conununlty  deterioration  and  Juve- 
nile delinquency." 

The  definition  Is  clearly  an  attempt  to  re- 
state the  meaning  of  the  term  charity  to  con- 
form to  the  current  needs  of  society. 

The  Important  point,  however.  Is  that  there 
has  throughout  history  been  an  evolving 
definition  of  charity  that  encompasses  a  set 
of  activities  all  of  which  were  considered  to 
be  in  the  public  interest  and  In  the  interests 
of  the  state  And  therefore  the  state  has  never 
found  it  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
charitable  purposes  by  granting  greater  privi- 
leges for  one  form  of  charitable  activity  than 
another.  The  concept  has  always  been  con- 
sidered to  be  Indivisible. 

A  second  Important  point  Is  that  through- 
out the  entire  history  of  private  charity,  with 
minor  deviations  In  some  states  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  century,  the  legal  doctrines 
that  shaped  and  defined  the  nature  of  chari- 
table trusts  and  corporations  have  remained 
constant.  Two  of  the  most  Important  of  these 
doctrines  have  always  been  the  right  to  exist- 
ence in  perpetuity  and  the  possibility  of  the 
terms  of  a  charitable  bequest  being  altered 
at  a  later  date  through  cy  prea  legal  proceed- 
ing to  adjust  the  Intent  of  the  donor  to 
changed  conditions. 

In  summary,  given  the  assumption  of 
public  good  inherent  equally  In  all  charita- 
ble purposes,  and  the  power  which  future 
generations  always  have  of  modernizing  any 
overly  restrictive  provisions  of  a  charitable 
bequest  through  legal  proceedings.  It  has 
never  been  considered  In  the  pubUc  Interest 
to  place  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  life  of  any 
charitable  trvist  or  corporation.  If  they  met 
the  test  of  being  charitable,  all  were  con- 
sidered equally  worthy  and  equally  entitied 
to  perpetuity. 

What  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
now  attempted— through  the  back  door  of 
removing  Income  tax  exemption— is  no  less 
than  the  abrogation  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient basic,  and  well-proven  principles  of 
the  common  law  tradition,  the  principle  d 
the  IndlvUlbUlty  of  the  right  to  perpetuity  of 
all  charitable  trusts  and  corporations.  I  do 
not  have  to  teU  you  that  this  principle  has 
been  fundamental  to  the  development  of  a 
vigorous  voluntary  sector  In  the  common  law 
countries  and  that  it  has  been  especially  suc- 
cessful m  this  country  In  encouraging  the 
kinds  of  philanthroplcally  supported  private 


endeavors  that  are  an  essential  feature  of  our 

democratic  system. 

Nor  I  am  sure,  do  I  have  to  point  out  to 
you  the  enormous  dangers  inherent  In  tne 
destruction  of  thU  principle  through  dis- 
criminatory action  taken  against  o^^ J°^ 
of  charitable  organization.  It  U  tiie  ln«»lvlsl- 
blllty— the  unity— of  the  principle  that  has 
given  It  Its  great  strength.  It  Is  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  state  would  refrain  from  inter- 
posing Its  judgment  that  has  encouraged 
^vate  citizens  to  devote  Uielr  efforts  a^nd 
their  money  as  they  best  saw  fit  to  charitable 
ends,  once  this  principle  has  been  breached 
it  U  dead.  Let  tis  be  clear  that  In  the  wake 
of  this  effort  to  use  the  tax  laws  to  place  a 
limit  on  the  life  of  foundations.  If  It  U  suc- 
cessful, win  come  opportunistic  moves  in 
the  future,  as  time  and  circumstances  dic- 
tate,  to   do  the   same   to   other   classes   of 

charitable  organizations.  

Another  argument  employed  by  those  who 
favor  limiting  the  life  of  foundations  Is  to 
pose  the  question  of  why  a  donor  should  be 
allowed  to  create   an   instrumentality   that 
ensures  benefits  for  his  descendants  in  per- 
petuity. But  this  argument  is  really  a  red 
herring.  The  fact  Is  that  If  a  charitable  trust 
or  corporation  Is  not  serving  the  broad  In- 
terests of  the  public.  It  is  not  charitable, 
and  Its  tax-exemption  can  and  should   be 
quickly  removed.  There  are  trusts  Intended 
to  benefit  only  the  descendants  of  the  found- 
er   but   these   are   private   trusts   and   the 
length  of  their  life  Is  already  limited  by  law. 
Yet  another  argument  against  the  perpe- 
tuity of  foundations  Is  that  they  must  be 
prevented  from  developing  Into  vast  concen- 
trations of  economic  power.  But  a  recent 
study  shows  that  their  aggregate  assets  are 
actually   declining   as   a   proportion   of   the 
total    wealth    of    the   country    and    Indeed 
have  never  been  larger  than  7/lOth's  of  one 
percent.  The  nation's  true  concern,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  the  assets  of  this  vital 
sector  of  philanthropy  are  too  large  but  that 
they    are    too    small.    And    any    legislation 
should  be  designed  to  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  the  establishment  of  new  foun- 
dations. ,  .     .       J 
In  addition  to  the  basic  philosophical  and 
legal  arguments  against  setting  a  limit  on 
the  life  of  foundations  there  are,  of  course, 
some  sound  practical  reasons  for  not  doing 
so   In  most  foundations,  and  especially  the 
larger   ones,    the   charitable    purposes    out- 
lined in  the  charter  or  deed  of  gift  are  so 
broad  as  to  give  the  trustees  in  succeeding 
years  almost  complete  discretion  over  how 
the  funds  shall  be  employed.  Thus,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  right  to  perpetuity  allows  a 
foundation  donor  to  prescribe   forever   the 
ways  Its   funds   vrtll   be   used   regardless   of 
how  these  conform  to  society's  needs,  is  sim- 
ply untrue  for  the  vast  bulk  of  these  funds. 
In  fact   in  1967,  of  the  6,800  foundations 
which  controlled  98.5  percent  of  total  foun- 
dation assets,  5,300.  with  91  percent  of  the 
assets,  were  operating  under  broad  general 
charters   And  virtually  all  foundation  char- 
ters  are   drawn   up    nowadays   to   conform 
word  for  word  with  the  broad  charitable  pur- 
poses outilned  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
as  qualifying   a   charitable  corporation   for 
tax  exemption.  Where,  then.  Is  the  evidence 
on  which  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was 
acting?  Or  was  it  acting  simply  on  a  doc- 
trinaire theory  unrelated  to  fact? 

Most  donors  have  been  governed  by  the 
philosophy  that  they  should  leave  maximum 
discretion  to  future  trustees,  but  it  was 
Andrew  Carnegie  who  perhaps  best  put  the 
Idea  Into  words.  He  wrote: 

"No  man  of  vlslon  wiU  seek  to  tie  the  en- 
dowment which  he  gives  to  a  fixed  cause.  He 
wUl  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  his  trustees,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  question  of  modifying  or 
altogether  changing  the  nature  of  the  trust, 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  time. 
Any  board  of  trustees  Is  likely  to  become  in- 
different or  careless  or  to  make  wrong  decl- 
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rtons.  In  the  perpetual  tnwt,  aa  In  all  hiunan 
inatltutlons,  there  will  be  fruitful  seasons 
and  slack  seasons.  But  as  long  as  It  exists 
there  will  come,  from  time  to  time,  men  Into 
its  control  and  management  who  will  have 
vision  and  energy  and  wisdom,  and  the  per- 
petual foundation  will  have  a  new  birth  of 
usefulness,  and  service." 

A  second  practical  reason  why  It  Is  not  in 
the  public  intereet  to  limit  the  life  of  foun- 
dations Is  that  the  considerable  knowledge 
and  experience  they  accumulate  In  the 
course  of  their  work  Is  thereby  needlessly 
sacrificed — squandered — to  satisfy  a  ptwely 
theoretical  good.  If,  for  example,  the  Rocke- 
feller Povmdatlon  had  been  forced  out  of 
business  In  1962  after  40  years  of  life,  It 
would  never  have  carried  out  the  great  work, 
which  developed  out  of  Ita  pre-195a  experi- 
ence, in  the  dramatic  Improvement  of  wheat 
and  rice  yields.  Without  this  "green  revolu- 
tion," as  it  has  been  called,  many  millions  of 
people  would  now  be  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition or  djrlng  of  starvation. 

If  Carnegie  Corporation  had  shut  its  doors 
in  1961  on  turning  40,  its  accumulated  ex- 
perience and  expertise  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation would  not  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  pressing  problems  of  the  past 
two  decades.  If  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
had  ceasfd  activity  in  1958,  its  notable  en- 
deavors j)f  the  past  decade  In  the  strength- 
ening of  medical  education,  which  grew  out 
of  Its  pre- 1968  experience,  would  never  have 
taken  place. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  price 
that  would  have  been  paid  by  the  nation 
and  by  mankind  in  return  for  someone  hav- 
ing had  the  theoretical  satisfaction  of  deny- 
ing perpetuity  to  charitable  bequests.  I  be- 
lieve most  Americans,  If  the  issue  of  deny- 
ing perpetuity  to  foundations  were  presented 
to  them  In  this  kind  of  pragmatic  manner 
would  consider  the  bargain  a  poor  one.  They 
would  quickly  see  the  illogicality  of  killing 
off  foundations  Just  when  they  were  most 
able  to  serve  the  public  interest  and  when 
they  had  had  the  time  to  mature  into  insti- 
tutions Imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  public 
trust. 

Finally,  while  It  U  easy  to  laugh  off  the 
40  year  life  Issue  with  the  quip  that  "fovm- 
datlons  have  39  years  to  get  this  changed." 
the  harm  of  such  a  measure  would  start 
immediately,  first  in  the  inhibiting  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  establishment  of  new 
foundations,  second,  in  the  general  negative 
impact  it  would  have  on  the  morale  of  exist- 
ing foundations,  and,  third.  In  the  confu- 
sion It  would  introduce  in  the  final  decade 
of  their  operations.  It  would,  for  example, 
be  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  recruit 
and  bold  able  young  staff  members,  and  in 
the  scramble  at  the  end  to  dispose  of  their 
assets  many  unwise  decisions  might  be  made. 

This  extreme  provision  came  as  a  shocking 
surprise  to  foundations,  since  It  was  based 
on  no  study  of  the  total  foundation  record 
and  no  consideration  of  the  harmful  conse- 
quences Involved.  It  seems  only  common 
sense  for  Congress  to  eliminate  it  entirely 
until  the  effect  of  other  provisions  of  the 
legislation  Is  tested. 

LEGISLATING    IN   THK    DARK 

No  doubt  troubled  by  the  Implications  for 
other  types  of  charitable  organizations  In- 
herent in  the  several  kinds  of  discriminatory 
restrictions  proposed  for  foundations,  the 
framers  of  this  legislation  have  sought  to 
establish  In  It  a  distinction  between  what 
they  call  private  foundation  and  publicly 
supported  charities — educational  institu- 
tions, churches,  hospitals,  and  organiza- 
tions receiving  more  than  one  third  of  their 
financial  support  from  governmental  funds 
or  from  the  public. 

The  legislation  Is  shot  through  with  an 
assumption,  which  has  been  current  in  cer- 
tain places  in  government  for  some  years, 
that  private  foundations  do  not  serve  the 


public  interest  as  much  as  do  public  ch^rl- 
tlea.  For  example,  a  health  agency  governed 
by  Its  own  self-perpetuating  board  of  trust- 
ees but  collecting  Its  income  in  small  dona- 
tions from  the  public  would  be  considered  to 
be  more  responsive  to  what  the  public  con- 
ceived to  be  good  than  would  be  a  private 
medical  foundation  also  governed  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  board  but  getting  Its  Income 
from  an  endowment  fund. 

This  Is  an  assumption  which  fits  the 
purpose  of  discriminatory  legislation  against 
foundations  but  Is  absolutely  unsupported 
by  factual  evidence.  No  study  has  ever  been 
made  either  outside  or  within  the  govern- 
ment that  would  justify  such  a  conclusion. 
Indeed,  despite  the  abuses  In  some  founda- 
tion, a  strong  case  could  be  made  that  they 
have  on  the  whole  been  managed  every  bit 
as  much  In  the  public  Interest  as  have  the 
sorcalled  public  charities.  But  no  facts  are 
available  to  prove  that  case  either.  So  the 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  legislation, 
with  all  Its  tremendous  consequences  to  the 
nation,  literally  rests  in  large  part  on  no 
more  than  an  untested  hypothesis. 

Indeed,  the  bill  at  large,  granting  that  It 
does  Include  some  well-drawn  provisions 
to  deal  with  specific  problems,  is  an  almost 
classic  example  of  legislating  In  the  dark  as 
an  emotional  response  to  the  public  dis- 
closure of  a  limited  number  of  abuses.  That 
some  of  these  abtises  were  particularly  egre- 
gious does  not  alter  the  simple  fact  that 
very  UtUe  specific  reliable  knowledge  about 
foundations  exists  In  Congress,  In  the  Treas- 
ury or  In  any  other  arm  of  government  on 
which  farslghted  legislation  that  would 
really  serve  the  public  good  moet  could 
be  based. 

This  m  Itself  is  a  disturbing  matter.  But 
given  the  Import  of  the  legUlatlon  to  the 
entire  charitable  organization  field,  to  the 
future  of  private  Institutions  In  our  society, 
and  to  the  very  nature  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  democracy.  Its  broad,  sweeping  pro- 
visions, the  fallacious  concepts  which  In- 
form It.  and  the  ignorance  and  myth  on 
which  It  is  based  add  up  to  nothing  less 
than  a  vast  disservice  to  the  nation. 

And  should  this  legislation  be  passed.  Its 
disservice  will  be  nowhere  greater  than  to 
the  cause  of  conservatism  in  American  life. 
I  mean  by  this  conservatism  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  and  of  the  type  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  espouse — the  conser- 
vation of  a  social  and  political  order  In  which 
voluntary  citizen  effort,  carried  out  through 
private  organizations  and  supported  by 
private  philanthropy,  has  an  honored  and 
protected  place  as  a  partner  and  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  an  otherwise  all-encompass- 
ing government. 

THX   rBACILX    PRIVATE    SECTOR 

The  case  I  am  making  to  you  tonight  Is 
that  all  of  \is  should  be  deeply  troubled 
about  the  broader  consequences  of  what 
has  so  heedlessly  been  set  In  motion  In  the 
foundation  part  of  the  tax  reform  blU.  The 
private  nonprofit  sector  of  our  national  life, 
with  all  its  great  importance,  is  only  Just 
keeping  afloat.  This  legislation.  If  passed, 
will  be  a  heavy  body  blow  to  It.  What  we 
desperately  need  today  Is  not  further  dis- 
couragement to  this  sector  but  measures 
designed  to  sustain  and  strengthen  It.  In 
no  respect  has  the  new  Administration,  which 
put  Itself  firmly  on  record  during  the  cam- 
paign as  favoring  maximum  governmental 
encouragement  to  the  voluntary  sector,  had 
a  more  clear  cut  opportunity  to  give  effect 
to  Its  phlloeophy  than  In  supporting  foun- 
dations. Now  is  our  moment  of  greatest  need 
for  that  help  as  the  legislative  debate  moves 
to  Its  conclusion. 

In  closing,  I  would  Uke  to  urge  that  a 
broad,  national  effort  be  made  by  private, 
charitable  organizations  generally,  acting 
m  concert,  to  reassert  their  basic  unity  and 
to  reaffirm  to  the  American  people,  to  the 
Congress  and  the   Executtve  Branch  their 


essential  role  in  our  national  life.  We  have 
too  long  taken  it  for  granted  that  we  were 
understood  and  appreciated.  But  we  know 
now  that  there  is  widespread  Ignorance  of 
us  and  a  growing  Indifference  to  our  welfare. 
That  trend  must  be  sharply  reversed. 

Reeetabllshment  of  public  confidence  In 
foundations  is,  I  realize,  obligatory  If  they 
are  to  assume  their  rightful  place  In  such 
a  united  effort.  We  In  the  foimdatlons  are 
making  this  the  first  Item  on  our  agenda, 
and  we  have  already  set  about  It.  We  fully 
expect  to  be  capable  of  being  your  strong 
allies,  as  we  hope  you  will  be  ours.  In  what 
may  be  the  last  great  opportunity  private 
institutions  have  to  retain  their  position  of 
Independence  In  the  nation's  life. 

While  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
legislation  I  have  been  discussing  as  final- 
ly enacted  will  not  have  serious  faults  and 
dangers  in  It,  the  long  debate  In  Washing- 
ton  has,  nevertheless,  demonstrated  that 
there  are  members  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress who  do  understand  the  seriousness  of 
the  Issues  Involved,  and  for  the  longer  run 
that  is  a  hopeful  portent.  With  the  help  of 
such  men  and  with  a  maximum  effort  from 
private  organizations  and  Institutions  I  re- 
main confident  that  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  the  private  nonprofit 
sector  can  once  again  be  made  as  strong  as 
It  has  been  in  the  past.  But  there  Is  no 
guaranty  that  this  will  happen.  We  must 
work  hard  and  work  together  to  see  that  It 
does. 


CHARLES     B.     PAYNE'S     REMARKS 
ON   VETERANS   DAY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  made  aware  of  the  remarks  by 
Lt.  Col.  Charles  B.  Payne,  a  retired  Army 
ofiBcer  who  currently  is  teaching  social 
studies  at  West  Springfield  High  School 
in  Springfield,  Va.,  over  the  school's  in- 
tercom system  on  Veterans  Day,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1969.  Mr.  Payne,  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  U.S.  Army  before  re- 
tiring and  taking  up  his  teaching  duties, 
certainly  knows  the  true  meaning  of 
Veterans  Day  and  also  certainly  knows 
his  history,  as  outlined  in  the  remarks 
given  to  the  study  body  on  that  day. 

In  his  remarks  he  said: 

Failure  to  win  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
In  Korea  only  encouraged  a  new  wave  of 
Communist  aggression  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  enemy  was  different,  but  the  tactics  of 
World  Communism  remained  the  same.  The 
forces  of  North  Vietnam  have  sought  to 
take  over  and  destroy  a  small  peace  loving 
coiintry  by  force.  Once  more  the  United 
States  has  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  a 
freedom  loving  nation  and  is  supporting  the 
efforts  of  this  oppressed  backward  state  to 
throw  out   an   Invading  force. 

This  has  been  my  position  as  well  on 
the  subject  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  I 
made  similar  remarks  in  a  speech  I  gave 
in  the  Senate  in  October  of  1967.  Two 
other  rather  poignant  paragraphs  also 
caught  my  eye.  These  are: 

The  Armistice  Day  of  old  is  today  called 
Veterans  Day  and  it  Is  fitting  that  we  pause 
and  pay  respectful  tribute  to  those  brave 
men,  past  and  present,  who  have  given  the 
full  measure  of  devotion  to  their  nation. 

Let  MB  honor  them  by  reaffirming: 

Pride  m  our  heritage; 

Pride  in  our  country  and  Its  principles  and 
IdeaJs; 

Pride  in  ourselves  as  Americans,  and 

Faith  in  our  elected  leaders. 

I  would  like  publicly  to  commend  Mr. 
Payne  for  this  fine  job  of  patriotism  and 
Americanism  and  to  convey  to  him  my 


sincere  thanks  for  these  excellent  com- 
ments given  to  the  student  body  at  west 
Springfield  High  School,  which  had  the 
privilege  to  hear  them  earlier  last  month. 
I  also  think  that  the  entire  speech 
should  have  the  wide  exposure  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  to- 
day. . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

REMARKS  BY  Lt.  Col.  Charles  B.  Payne,  U.S. 
Army  Retired,  to  the  Student  Body  or 
West  Springfield  High  School,  Spring- 
riELD.  Va..  on  Veterans'  Day,  Novembbb  11, 
1969 

It  was  fifty-one  years  ago  at  this  time, 
exactly  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that 
the  drums  of  the  First  World  War  were  muf- 
fled and  peace  and  security  returned  for  a 
fleeting  moment  to  a  troubled  world.  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918  brought  an  armisUce  between 
the  warring  powers  following  a  senseless 
struggle  that  left  a  toll  of  over  twenty  mil- 
lion dead  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Peace 
had  been  purchased  with  the  Uvea  of  56,000 
Americans  and  the  blood  of  200,000  others  in 
this  supreme  effort  to  end  all  wars  and 
make  the  worid  safe  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 


These  men  had  answered  the  caU  to  duty 
and  unselfishly  served  their  country  to  de- 
fend the  heritage  of  freedom  and  liberty 
which  their  ancestors  had  purchased  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  Gettysburg  and  San  Juan  HUl. 
These  were  the  "Doughboys"  of  song  and 
fame,  who  had  gone  "over  there"  and  fought 
with  valor  at  Chateau-Thierry.  Belleau  Wood 
and  In  the  Argonne. 

Following  World  War  I  all  Americans  hoped 
that  peace  purchased  at  such  a  high  price 
would  endure  for  all  time.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  not  to  be.  The  Injustices  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  failure  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  effects  of  a  worldwide  depres- 
sion created  conditions  which  led  to  the  rise 
of  totalitarianism  in  Germany.  Italy  and 
Japan.  The  Nazism  of  Hitler  In  Germany,  the 
Fascism  of  Mussolini  In  Italy  and  the  MUl- 
tarlsm  of  Hlrohlto  and  Tojo  In  Japan  began 
to  destroy  the  bulwarks  of  self-determina- 
tion and  rights  of  free  people  everywhere.  By 
1941  the  failure  of  collective  security,  isola- 
tionism of  the  United  States  and  the  appease- 
ment of  aggressor  states  by  Western  Democ- 
racies led  to  a  series  of  events  culminating 
with  the  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  HarbM-. 

Again,  in  a  new  World  War,  America  called 
upon  her  youth  to  make  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice in  defense  of  their  country.  Over  sixteen 
million  men  were  mobUlzed.  One  out  of  every 
five  hundred  Americans,  some  407.000  of  our 
vouth  died  In  this  conflict  In  order  that  we 
might  be  free  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  affluent  life  we  share  today. 

Many  of  these  men  who  fought  with  valor 
or  died  In  glory  on  the  Beaches  of  Normandy. 
at  Monte  Casslno  in  Italy,  at  Bastogne  In 
Belgium  and  at  Iwo  Jlma.  Tarawa  or  in  the 
Coral  Sea  of  the  Pacific  region  were  your 
Fathers  or  relatives.  They  purchased  our  free- 
dom at  the  tremendous  price  of  over  one 
million  casualties.  Vfhen  the  smoke  of  battle 
had  cleared  and  sanity  had  returned  to  a 
troubled  world,  it  appeared  that  with  a  world 
organization,  the  United  Nations,  peace  would 
surely  come  at  last. 

This  dream  was  shattered  Just  five  years 
later  when  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
once  more  committed  the  youth  of  our  na- 
tion to  combat;  this  time  In  defense  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  against  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  backed  North  Koreans.  This  un- 
declared war  to  defend  allies  and  friends,  the 
South  Koreans,  cost  us  another  33.000  dead 
and  103.000  wounded.  Once  more  we  had 
temporarily  stopped  aggression,  but  It  was 


a  pyrrhlc  Victory.  Failure  to  vrtn  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  In  Korea  only  encouraged  a  new 
wave  of  Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  enemy  was  different,  but  the  tactics 
of  World  Communism  remained  the  same. 
The  forces  of  North  Vietnam  have  sought  to 
take  over  and  destroy  a  smaU  peace  loving 
country  by  force.  Once  more  the  United 
States  has  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  a 
freedom  loving  nation  and  Is  supporting  the 
efforts  of  this  oppressed  backward  state  to 
throw  out  an  Invading  force. 

In  championing  freedom  In  this  part  of 
the  world  we  are  seeking  the  same  rights 
of  self-determination  which  we  fought  for 
in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Forty  thousand  of 
your  brothers,  friends  and  country-men  have 
died  in  South  Vietnam  seeking  to  stop  ag- 
gression and  hoping  to  prevent  a  possible 
Third  World  War.  Yes.  these  veterans  have 
met  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
duty  to  God  and  country  without  evasion. 
They  have  upheld  the  Ideals  upon  which  the 
foundations  of  our  democracy  have  been 
built.  This  supreme  sacrifice  of  life  and  blood 
Is  your  heritage  to  honor,  preserve,  and  keep 
for  future  generations. 

The  Armistice  Day  of  old  is  today  called 
Veterans  Day  and  It  Is  fitting  that  we  paiise 
and  pay  respectful  tribute  to  those  brave 
men,  past  and  present,  who  have  given  the 
full  measure  of  devotion  to  their  nation. 
Let  us  honor  them  by  reaffirming: 
Pride  in  our  heritage; 
Pride  in  our  covmtry  and  its  principles  and 
Ideals; 
Pride  in  ourselves  as  Americans,  and 
Faith  In  our  elected  leaders. 
Win  you  Join  me  now  as  together  we  pay 
silent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Americans 
who  have  died  and  pray  In  our  own  way  for 
the   safe    rettun    of    fathers,    brothers    and 
friends  now  serving  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Vietnam.    (Pause   for   moment   of   silence.) 
And  now  fellow  Americans  remain  standing 
for  our  National  Anthem. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  HJl.  13270,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  quorum  call,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  by  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  nli- 
nois  ^Mr.  Percy),  which  are  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  The  time  of  1  hour  be- 
giiming  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m.  has  been 
allocated    to    the  consideration  of  the 


amendments,   the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Senator  from  Dli- 
nois  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long). 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  explain, 
first,  the  backgroimd  of  my  having  be- 
come involved  in  a  tax  matter.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
but  all  Senators  are  deeply  involved  in 
matters  affecting  the  raising  of  revenue 
and  the  taxation  of  our  citizens. 

During  the  course  of  a  rather  long 
campaign  in  1966,  I  mentioned  many 
times  my  great  desire  to  rectify,  at  some 
point,  an  inequity  in  the  tax  laws,  which, 
for  over  20  years,  have  maintained  the 
$600  personal  exemption. 

The  cost  of  raising  a  child  or  main- 
taining a  dependent  in  the  intervening 
years  has  increased  greatly,  and  for  that 
reason  it  has  been  my  hope  that  we 
could,  at  some  appropriate  point,  in- 
crease that  personal  exemption. 

I  have  not  done  anything  about  it  for 
the  last  2y2  years  while  in  the  Senate, 
simply  because  I  felt  we  could  not  do 
it  at  a  time  when  we  faced  a  budget 
deficit,  and  that  it  would  be  irresponsible 
to  do  it  under  those  conditions.  But  now, 
when  a  tax  reform  bill  is  before  us,  a  bill 
which  is,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  said,  the  third 
most  importsuit  tax  measure  ever  to  be 
considered  by  Congress,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  proper  time  to  do  it.  So  long  as  I 
could  be  assured  that  it  could  be  done 
on  an  equitable  and  fiscally  sound  basis, 
I  felt  it  wise  to  do  so. 

I  commended,  last  week,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  for  his  initiative  and  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area,  but  indicated  to  him 
that  his  amendment  was  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me;  that  I  certainly  could  not 
support  a  $1,000  exemption;  and  that 
I  was  concerned  about  supporting  any 
exemption  which  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  fight  against  inflation. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that,  working  with 
experts  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  have  tried  to  develop  a  balanced  pro- 
gram, and  I  have  compared  this  pro- 
gram with  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday. 

The  President  asked  that  several  tests 
be  met.  He  asked  that  the  legislation  on 
tax  reform  be  meaningful,  that  it  be 
equitable  and  fair,  that  it  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, that  it  be  consistent  with  ef- 
forts to  control  inflation,  and  that  there 
be  even-handed  tax  rate  reductions  in 
all  inccmxe  brackets,  affecting  all  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  It  is  my  earnest  belief  that 
the  four  amendments  I  have  offered 
would  actually  acc<«nplidi  those  objec- 
tives. 

As  I  have  carefully  analyzed  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  vote  Eigainst  that  amendment, 
even  though  I  am  on  record  as  favoring 
an  increase  in  the  personal  exemption, 
because  of  the  tremendous  revenue  loss 
impact  it  would  have  in  the  critical  years 
of  1970  and  1971,  when  we  still  certainly 
will  not  have  won  the  battle  against  in- 
flation. /■ 
As  to  whether  the  amendments  that 
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I  offer  are  meaningful,  I  can  only  turn 
to  the  tables  that  have  been  placed  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator,  reprinted  from 
page  36446  of  yesterday's  Record. 
Prom  those  tables,  it  certainly  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  committee  bill 
and  the  Oore  amendment — and,  I  trust, 
the  Percy  plan — seek  in  every  way  to 
provide  an  equitable  tax  reduction  for  all 
Americans.  But  in  those  areas  of  great 
need,  the  low-income  groups,  there  is  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  pending 
amendments  I  have  presented.  They  show 
that  73.7  percent  tax  relief  is  provided, 
as  against  very  nearly  the  same  percent- 
age— the  difference  is  almost  immeasur- 
able— of  72.5  percent  in  those  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Again,  in  the  area  of  income  of  $3,000 
to  $5,000,  there  is  a  slightly  improved  tax 
relief  position,  and  in  the  area  of  $5,000 
to  $7,000  incomes,  a  more  considerable 
increase— ^ow  3.3  percentage  points — 
over  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

In  the  area  of  $7,000  to  $10,000  in- 
comes, there  is  even  greater  disparity — 
22.1  percentage  points  relief  as  against 
ie.2  In  the  Gore  proposal,  and  10.9  in  the 
committee  bill.  So  I  believe  the  test  of 
meanlngfulness  has  been  met. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  1 
teeV  quite  certain  the  administration 
would  prefer  the  Finance  Committee  bill. 
It  feels  that  this  bill  has  been  worked  on 
very  carefully,  and  that,  without  any 
question,  it  has  the  least  inflationary  im- 
pact in  the  first  2  years. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  personal  exemp- 
tions, then  I  would  feel  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Treasury  Department 
would  feel  that,  of  the  two  choices  that 
might  be  presented  to  us,  the  amend- 
ments that  I  have  offered  are  more  help- 
ful and  more  meaningful,  in  the  balanced 
sense  that  the  President  has  discussed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  make 
his  statement  on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  1  minute  for  colloquy. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  made  a  statement 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  wish  to  correct. 
He  stated  that  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  would  have  a  terrific  infiation- 
ary  impact  in  1970.  The  record  shows 
that,  within  the  bill,  there  would  be  a 
balance  in  1970,  as  nearly  as  one  can 
arrive  at  a  balance,  between  the  addi- 
tional revenue  to  be  received  as  a  result 
of  reforms  in  the  bill  and  the  revenue 
decrease  resulting  from  my  amendment. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Senator  will  look 
on  page  16  of  the  committee  report,  he 
wiU  find 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  GORE.  He  will  find  that  in  1970 


there  is  a  revenue  pickup  of  $3,900,- 
000,000  from  the  bill.  My  amendment, 
as  the  Senator  will  see  in  the  table  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  on  page  36446  of 
yesterday's  Congressional  Record,  in- 
volves a  loss  of  revenue  in  1970  of  $4  bil- 
lion. So  that  is  as  nearly  even  as  one 
can  calculate,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  retract  his  statement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  been  provided  with 
figures 

The  PRESIDING-  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  been  provided  figures  by  the 
Treasury  Department — and  they  are  re- 
printed on  page  36446  of  the  Record, 
a  reprint  of  which  is  on  each  Senator's 
desk— which  show  that  in  1970.  the  net 
revenue  effect  of  the  committee  bill  is 
$1.7  billion,  the  net  effect  of  the  Percy 
amendments  is  $2.3  billion,  and  the  net 
effect  of  the  Gore  amendment.  $4  billion. 
So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  various  positions. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  misreading 
the  table.  Those  are  not  net  revenue 
figures.  This  is  the  gross  revenue  loss  by 
the  three  amendments,  but  it  is  not  net. 
To  measure  the  net.  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  the  table  with  the  income-pro- 
ducing provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  would  care  to  give  us 
the  figures  for  1971. 

Mr.  GORE.  First  let  us  agree  about 
1970.  Does  the  Senator  agree  that  the 
figures  he  cited  as  net  on  page  36446 
are  not  in  fact  net  revenues,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  are  gross? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

I  see  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  tmd  there  does  seem  to  be 
a  balancing  out.  in  1970,  with  the  figures 
on  page  16  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  before  we  go  for- 
ward, I  hope  the  Senator  will  correct 
his  statement  that  my  amendment  will 
have  a  terrific  inflationary  effect  in  1970. 
That  simply  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts. 

Mr.  RrBICOFT".  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  imderstand  that  the  impact  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee concerning  the  revenue  effect  or 
the  shortfall  is  similar  to  the  impact  or 
the  shortfall  in  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  As  nearly  as  estimates  can 
be  made.  The  revenue  increase  from  the 
bill  would  be  $3.9  billion.  The  revenue 
loss  from  my  amendment  would  be  $4 
billion.  So  there  is  a  difference  of  $100 
million. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  at 
this  moment  might  yield  me  3  minutes 
to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  so  that  I  will 
not  deprive  the  Senator  from  Illinois  of 
time. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  fig- 
ures that  we  flnd  in  the  table,  showing 
the  difference  between  the  impact  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  are 
very  confusing. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  en- 
lighten the  Senate  as  to  the  differences 
and  the  impact  of  the  actual  differences 
in  tax  savings  between  his  proposal  and 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois? What  would  they  do  for  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  of  the  country?  We  can- 
not find  that  information  in  the  table. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  revenue 
effect  of  the  Percy  amendments  would 
be  an  eventual  revenue  loss  of  $12.8  bil- 
lion. The  ultimate  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  would  mean  a  revenue 
loss  of  $8.9  billion  from  the  tax  reduc- 
tion provisions. 

The  Senator  will  find  that  information 
on  page  36446.  In  the  last  three  figures 
in  the  second  column,  the  Senator  will 
see  that  the  committee  bill,  the  Oore 
substitute,  and  the  Percy  amendments 
are  compared. 

The  figures  are  as  follows:  For  the 
Percy  amendments.  $12.8  billion;  for  the 
Gore  amendment,  $8.9  billion;  for  the 
committee  bill,  $9  billion. 

Mine  is  the  lowest  of  the  three.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  committee  figure  by 
$100  million. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
made  some  points  which  no  one  disputes. 
Over  the  long  haul,  over  a  4-year  period, 
in  terms  of  revenue  loss,  I  believe  the 
estimated  figures  would  be  as  stated. 
However,  let  us  talk  about  the  first  2 
years,  which  are  of  particular  concern 
to  the  administration  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  effort  to  fight  inflation. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  fully  understand 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  However,  I  do  understand 
this:  That  in  the  first  year  there  would 
be  a  revenue  loss  under  the  Gore  amend- 
ment of  $2.3  billion  as  compared  with 
the  committee  bill?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  I  would  like  to  try  to  an- 
swer that  question.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  we  took 
the  figures  for  the  4-year  period,  the 
committee  amendment  would  provide  in 
revenue  loss  $24.8  billion;  the  Gore 
amendment,  $29.3  billion;  and  the  Per- 
cy amendments  $29.3  billion. 

So  there  is  an  equation  there  between 
the  two  amendments  over  the  period  of 
4  years.  However,  the  impact  can  be  read- 
ily seen.  The  impact  of  my  proposal  would 
be  mostly  in  1972  and  1973,  and  very 
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little  in  1970  and  1971,  whereas  the  Im- 
nact  of  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  be  all 
in  1970  and  1971.  simply  because  he 
would  provide  full  personal  exemption  m 

those  years.  ^    ,  *»,„  ^r 

I  have  delayed  the  impact  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  in  my  proposal,  feel- 
ing that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  this  and 
cannot  charge  against  the  poor  of  the 
country  that  kind  of  inflationary  cost 
in  the  next  2  years.  _  ,„.    x. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 

time?  .  ,^ 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  U  recognized  for 
2  minutes.  . 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  was  under 
the  impression  last  night  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  lUl- 
nois  was  offered  as  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute.  However,  m 
looking  at  the  Record  this  morning  and 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  Pariia- 
mentarian,  I  am  dismayed  to  find  that 
the  amendment  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  would  have  a 
better  bill  without  the  Gore  or  Percy 
amendments.  For  that  reason,  I  must 
be  constrained  to  vote  against  the 
amendments  of  both  Senators. 

The  Percy  amendment,  in  the  short 
run,  is  much  more  responsible  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  committee.  In  the 
first  2  years,  the  Percy  amendment  would 
lose  $900  million  more  than  the  com- 
mittee bill  whereas  Senator  Gore's 
amendment  would  lose  $6.1  billion  more 
than  the  committee  bUl.  Not  only  that. 
Senator  Gores  amendment  can  hardly 
be  considered  an  improvement  on  the 
carefully  constructed  committee  bill. 
This  amendment  strikes  out  the  increase 
in  the  standard  deduction  which  bene- 
fits people  in  the  middle-income  tax 
bracket  and  simplifies  the  law  for  them. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  improvement  on  the 
bill  under  the  amendments  of  either 

Senator.  ,,  .^     ^v, 

I  think  the  committee  bill  provides  the 
desirable  element  of  simplification  that 
the  amendments  of  both  Senators  would 
eliminate,  at  least  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. In  that  respect  they  are  the  same. 
I  do  not  think  they  improve  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
propose  in  my  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  standard  deduction.  It  is  simply  de- 
layed and  phased  in  later. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  be  delayed  for  2 

years.  ^  , 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  be  delayed  for 
1  year.  My  amendment  would  preserve 
the  principle  but  try  to  lighten  the  im- 
pact early  in  the  period. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Percy  amendment  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Gore  amendment,  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  not  an  improvement  on 
the  committee  bill.  In  that  respect,  the 
committee  bill  would  be  better  without 
the  amendments  of  either  Senator. 


•  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  jrield  my- 
self an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Gore 
amendment  would  cost  $2.3  billion  more 
than  the  committee  bill  the  first  year, 
and  $3.8  billion  more  than  the  com- 
mittee biU  the  second  year,  or  an  excess 
of  $6.1  billion  in  the  first  2  years. 

Looking  at  the  situation,  I  would  say 
that  in  any  event  the  Government  will 
need  that  money.  If  we  do  not  get  the 
revenue  that  the  committee  bill  would 
provide,  we  will  have  to  raise  taxes  on 
someone.  While  we  can  reduce  taxes,  it 
does  not  make  much  sense  to  reduce 
taxes  so  much  that  we  will  later  have 
to  pass  a  tax  increase  bill. 

That  was  a  mistake  that  was  made  5 
years  ago.  We  reduced  the  taxes  so  much 
that  we  had  to  come  in  4  years  later 
with  a  big  tax  increase  bill.  It  is  polit- 
ically very  unwise  to  cut  taxes  so  much 
in  1  year  that  we  have  to  come  back  2  or 
3  years  later  with  a  big  tax  increase  bill. 
I  would  have  to  object  to  the  amend- 
ments of  both  Senators  in  that  respect. 
I  might  regard  the  Percy  amendment 
as  an  improvement  over  the  Gore  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  not  being  offered  in  that 
manner.  It  is  being  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  biU.  That  being 
the  case.  I  would  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  it.  The  Gore  amendment  is  su- 
perior to  the  Percy  amendment  in  one 
respect,  however.  The  revenue  shortfall 
is  not  as  great  as  the  Percy  amendment 
over  the  long  pull — it  would  cost  no  more 
than  the  committee  biU  by  1972.  But  the 
Percy  amendment  would  cost  $6.1  bil- 
lion more  than  the  committee  bill  by 
1973.  In  the  short  run.  however,  the  Gore 
amendment,  as  I  have  previously  indi- 
cated, loses  considerably  more  than  the 
committee  bill.  From  a  revenue  stand- 
point,  both   amendments   have   serious 
flaws.  I  should  think  that  we  would  have 
to  get  that  revenue  back  from  some- 
where. _^    ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Percy 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  committee 
would  then  be  required  to  bring  before 
Congress  a  bill  to  increase  taxes  by  even 
more,  in  the  long  run.  than  we  would  be 
required  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Gore 
amendment.  So.  speaking  for  the  com- 
mittee, it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  choice  between  two  brands  of 
arsenic.  It  does  not  make  much  difference 
which  one  be  agreed  to. 

Either  would  still  eliminate  some  or  all 
of  the  desirable  features  contained  in  the 
bill  In  speaking  for  the  committee  and 
for  the  committee  bill,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  we  have  a  better  bill,  a 
bill  that  would  take  care  of  the  low-in- 
come people  and  take  them  off  the  tax 
rolls,  giving  an  across-the-board  increase 


in  the  standard  deduction,  which  helps 
those  in  the  middle-income  bracket  very 
substantially,  and  then  provides  a  rate 
reduction  of  at  least  5  percent  which 
would  help  all  taxpayers. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  concur  in  what  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  said.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  both  proposals. 

I  compliment  the  Senators  on  their 
ability  to  come  up  with  a  tax  suggestion 
in  24  hours.  When  I  recall  how  our  com- 
mittee labored  for  12  weeks.  I  marvel, 
with  all  respect,  at  the  ability  of  my  col- 
leagues who  can  produce  a  substitute  bill 
in  24  hours. 

I  point  out  that  both  these  proposals 
are  fiscally  irresponsible.  The  Gore  pro- 
posed, it  is  true,  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  less  money  after  the  first  2  years,  but 
it  still  loses  approximately  $6  billion 
more  than  the  committee  bill  in  the  first 
2  years.  Certaiinly  we  cannot  afford  that 
loss. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday  a  let- 
ter from  the  administration,  indicating 
that  it  cannot  accept  that  loss  in  rev- 
enue. We  just  do  not  have  the  money  and 
will  have  to  borrow  the  money  to  finance 
that  extra  tax  reduction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Percy  proposal 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  $900  million 
more  than  tiie  committee  bill  in  the  first 
2  years.  We  do  not  have  the  $900  million 
to  lose.  In  addition,  after  it  had  become 
fully  implemented  4  years  from  now,  the 
Percy  proposal,  while  it  would  lose  less 
money  in  the  first  2  years,  would  lose 
$3.7  billion  annually  more  than  the  Gore 
amendment  and  more  than  the  commit- 
tee bill  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
future — $37  billion  over  10  years.  Let  us 
project  it  right.  Why  approve  a  tax  re- 
duction today  that  is  not  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  imtil  1973? 

I  think  we  are  living  in  the  "promise" 
land.  If  we  can  afford  to  cut  taxes  3  or 
4  years  from  now  I  have  enough  confi- 
dence in  Senators  who  will  be  sitting  at 
that  time  to  believe  that  they  will  not 
be  bsishful  about  cutting  taxes.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  false  promise  now  to 
tell  people  that  we  are  going  to  cut  their 
taxes  3  years  from  now.  I  realize  that 
every  election  year  is  a  promising  year. 
but  if  this  is  an  indication  of  what  prom- 
ises we  are  going  to  have  next  year  I 
wonder  where  we  are  going.  We  do  not 
have  the  money  to  cut  taxes  as  proposed 
in  either  the  Percy  or  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  committee  bill  goes  fur- 
ther than  it  should,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  improve  the  committee  bill  by  ex- 
panding it.  I  hope  that  both  these  pro- 
posals will  be  defeated. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  administration's  position,  let  me 
say  that  I  talked  to  members  of  the 
administration  this  morning,  and  they 
are  strongly  opposed  to  both  the  Gore 
amendment  and  the  Percy  proposal. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  3^eld. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
the  experience  of  seeing  how  easy  it  is 
to  reduce  taxes,  especially  when  the  ad- 
ministration requested  it,  even  when  we 
have  a  budgetary  deficit.  One  experience 
we  never  have  had  is  a  chance  to  see  how 
easy  it  is  to  cut  taxes  if  we  have  a  sur- 
plus. Considering  how  easy  it  is  to  reduce 
taxes  when  we  have  a  deficit,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  like  duck  soup  to  re- 
duce taxes  when  we  have  a  surplus. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
worrying  about  the  ability  or  the  willing- 
ness of  Congress  to  cut  taxes  if  and  when 
we  have  the  available  revenue.  I  am  wor- 
ried about  the  ability  or  the  willingness 
of  Senators  to  cut  expenditures  so  that 
we  can  then  really  cut  taxes.  I  say  to 
all  my  friends  who  are  in  support  of 
cutting  taxes  that  if  they  will  only  join 
some  of  us  in  cutting  expenditures  we 
will  help  them  to  give  a  tax  reduction. 
Let  us  not  get  the  cart  before  the  horse 
because  we  will  not  go  anywhere. 
-Mr.  XiURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator-yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  either 
plan  of  tax  reduction,  the  one  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee or  the  one  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  borrowing  the 
money? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  In  order  to  finance  the  extra 
loss  in  revenue  that  is  involved  in  rais- 
ing these  exemptions  we  will  be  forced 
to  borrow  the  money,  and  at  today's 
rates  we  are  paying  approximately  8 
percent  Interest. 

But  even  if  we  pay  only  7  percent  it 
means  that  we  will  have  to  pay  more 
than  $1  million  a  day  Interest  on  the 
money  we  borrow  to  finance  this  proposed 
tax  reduction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  this  one  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  this 
one  amendment. 

The  people  back  home  are  not  so  dumb 
that  they  think  they  can  be  given  a  tax 
reduction  on  borrowed  money.  I  think 
they  have  more  sense  than  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  a  great  many  people  in  public  life. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
House,  no  doubt  have  expressed  them- 
selves back  home  as  favoring  an  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption.  But  I  doubt 
whether  any  Senator  has  ever  gone  back 
home  and  said,  "I  am  in  favor  of  rais- 
ing the  personal  exemptions,  if  we  have 
to  borrow  the  money  to  do  it,  and  in- 
crease the  national  debt." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point  I  make.  The  people  will  not 
accept  that.  They  want  us  to  cut  spend- 
ing first.  They  recognize  that  as  the  first 
and  most  essential  step. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
entire  discussion  of  whether  or  not  to 
reduce  taxes  becomes  a  matter  of  how 
much  more  debt  burden  will  be  placed 
on  the  people  unless  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced.  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


I  am  seriously  considering  offering  an, 
amendment  along  with  the  Soiator  from 
Nebraska,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
amendment.  It  would  provide  that  what- 
ever tax  reduction  we  approve  would  be 
effective  If  and  when  we  balance  the 
budget.  Then  we  will  see  Just  how  close 
we  are  really  going  to  cut  taxes. 

Our  national  debt  is  still  rising.  Last 
year  we  had  to  increase  our  debt  and 
borrow  approximately  $7  billion  to  fi- 
nance the  deficits.  We  are  running  an 
average  deficit  this  fiscal  year  of  $500  to 
$600  million  per  month  to  finance  the 
Government.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  fiscally 
irresponsible  to  talk  about  reducing  taxes 
further  at  this  time. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  of  both 
Senators  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  j^eld? 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Yortc. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
participated  in  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  debate,  but  I  do  wish  to  record  my 
views  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  and 
my  own  constituents. 

I  wanted  to  support  Senator  Percy's 
amendment  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
My  difficulty  is — if  it  were  carried— it 
would  not  be  voted  on  again.  On  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  tax  reduc- 
tion imder  the  guise  of  a  tax  reform,  I 
must  say  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  by  other  Sena- 
tors, by  myself  and  by  miy  own  constit- 
uents, makes  much  more  sense.  What 
we  started  to  do  was  legislate  tax  reform 
and  here  we  are  legislating  tax  reduc- 
tion— this  does  nothing  to  distribute  the 
income  tax  burden  more  equitably  among 
our  citizens.  In  addition,  this  tjrpe  of  tax 
reduction  produces  far  greater  tax  ben- 
efits for  higher  income  taxpayers  and 
may  therefore  undo  what  we  are  really 
trying  to  do — make  the  tax  burden  for 
all  taxpayers  more  equitable.  The  Gore 
amendment  also  would  work  inequitable 
tax  effects  for  the  single  taxpayer.  The 
average  married  couple  without  children, 
and  even  the  middle-income  taxpayer 
with  two  children.  We  also  have  not 
deliberated  or  discussed  its  economic 
effect,  and  its  economic  effect  is  going 
to  be  bad. 

For  whatever  it  is  worth  to  the 
Senate — I  come  from  a  highly  populous 
State,  having  only  two  Senators  but  41 
Representatives — ^I  do  not  think  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  my  State  sent  me  here  to  be  fool- 
ish. I  believe  the  people  of  my  State 
imderstand  that  we  cannot  correct  the 
whole  infiationary  situation  by  these 
votes;  but  I  was  not  sent  here  to  worsen 
it  and  the  amendments  we  are  consider- 
ing would  do  just  that.  It  is  my  profound 
judgment  that  we  will  seriously  worsen 
the  inflationary  situation  in  our  coimtry, 
and  will  lose  infinitely  more  for  the  very 
same  families  that  we  think  we  are  going 
to  benefit,  if  we  at  this  time  make  a  tax- 
reform  bill  into  a  tax-cutting  bill.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 


president,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  concur 
In  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
Just  said,  but  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  Percy  amendments  were 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Gore 
amendment,  the  choice  would  be  differ- 
ent. But  the  Percy  amendments  are  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
bill.  The  Percy  amendments  would  lose 
an  extra  $900  million  revenue  in  the  first 
2  years,  and  in  the  third  year  they  would 
gain  $300  million  according  to  the  staff 
study,  but  after  that  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  $3.7  billion  annually.  So  the  Percy 
amendments  do  go  much  further  in  cut- 
ting taxes  than  the  committee  bill.  The 
committee  bill  went  as  far  as  we  thought 
we  could  stand,  and  some  of  us  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  going  even  that  far. 

Some  Senators  have  the  impression 
that  they  are  voting  as  between  the  Percy 
amendments  and  the  Gore  amendment. 
That  is  not  the  choice  before  us.  The 
choice  is  the  Percy  amendments  or  the 
committee  bill;  and  then  it  will  be  the 
Gore  amendment  or  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  choice  is  practically  political.  That 
is  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  do  under- 
stand the  parllamoitary  situation,  and 
I  did  imderstand  it  in  making  my 
comments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Gravxl  in  the  chair).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  terms  of  service,  I  am 
the  yoimgest  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  I  wish  to  make  clear  my 
position.  I  am  just  as  eager  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  truly  help  the  beleaguered 
taxpayers  of  this  country  as  anyone  else, 
but  I  cannot  be  so  deceitful  as  to  suggest 
and  support  a  course  of  action  that  will 
do  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  which 
we  ostensibly  intend  to  do. 

I  think  that  to  pass  a  tax-cutting  bill 
on  the  premise  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing for  the  people  of  the  country, 
which,  in  effect,  would  fiuther  feed  the 
fires  of  inflation,  and  lessen  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  will  have  exsictly  the  opposite 
effect  from  what  has  been  promised  and 
proclaimed  by  some  supporters  of  the 
Percy  smiendment  and  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  smiendments 
of  both  Senators  because  they  are  de- 
ceiving. They  cannot  deliver  what  they 
would  presimiably  attempt  to  deliver. 
They  will  not  bring  tax  relief  to  the 
people,  but  rather  a  further  budgetary 
imbalance  which  will  add  more  to  the 
inflationary  pressures  that  are  eating 
away  so  disastrously  at  the  purchasing: 
power  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  under- 
score what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
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said.  He  Is  precisely  correct.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  dlstlnguldied  Soiator  from 
Nebraska.  If  we  are  to  be  honest  with 
ourselves,  we  have  to  recognize  that  we 
cannot  cut  thxes,  add  to  Inflation,  and 
still  help  the  people. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frwn  Illinois  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  wish 
to  explain  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  offer  these  amendments  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  was  frus- 
trated in  this  attempt  by  his  offering  of 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  his 
own  amendment.  Therefore,  there  was 
no  parliamentary  way  in  which  I  could 
proceed  other  than  to  offer  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  bill  Itself.  This  was 
not  a  choice  of  mine;  it  was  the  only 
means  avEdlable  to  make  certain  there 
could  be  a  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments and  a  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Could  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  have  offered  his  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  the  first  Gore  substi- 
tute? I  wiA  to  address  that  question  to 
the  Chair.  Is  that  correct?  I  ask  the 

question  on  my  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  could  have  offered  his 
amendment  to  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
CroRB) — to  strike  out  and  insert. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  I  was  unable  to  do 
that  once  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
had  offered  his  own  substitute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  wish  to  address  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Could  not  the  Senator  have  offered 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  first  Gore  amend- 
ment, while  the  first  amendment  was 
pending,  and  would  not  the  Senate  have 
voted  on  the  substitute  in  the  nature  of  a 
perfecting  amendment  prior  to  voting  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 

from  Tennessee?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  knowledge  was  not 
available  to  me  at  the  time.  Of  course,  I 
would  have  preferred  to  do  it  that  way. 
Paced  with  the  emergency  we  had  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  did  present  it  in 
the  way  that  seemed  best,  with  the  ad- 
vice we  had  at  hand. 

But  as  to  whether  or  not  these  amend- 
ments are  deceiving,  I  wish  to  say  there 
is  nothing  deceiving  about  them.  All  of 
the  schedules  have  been  clearly  laid  out. 
The  revenue  cost  has  been  clearly  in- 
dicated, and  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
have  been  laid  out  in  tables,  as  well. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  re- 
marks by  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  that  they  do  not  con- 
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aider  this  a  tax-cutting  bill.  I  do  not  see 
that  at  all,  because  in  the  table  on  page 
36446  it  Is  clearly  indicated  that  the 
bill  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  pro- 
vides tax  relief  of  $24.8  billion  over  a 
period  of  4  years.  The  Gore  amendment 
and  the  Percy  amendments  provide  tax 
relief  of  $29.3  biUion.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
matter  of  degree  and  not  of  kind;  there 
is  a  $4.5  billion  difference. 

What  we  clearly  have  done  is  simply 
to  indicate  that  some  consideration 
should  be  given,  especially  to  families 
with  dependents  and  particularly  fami- 
lies with  children;  and  that  there  should 
be  some  equitable  adjustment  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  which  has  not  been  ad- 
Justed  for  over  20  years.  This  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  table  at  the  bottom  of 
the  same  page,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  indicates  tax  relief 
provided  by  income  levels,  and  the  tax 
relief  is  provided  where  it  is  most  needed, 
at  the  lower-income  levels.  It  also  takes 
into  account  families  with  children  who, 
as  I  understand  it,  have  for  many  years 
felt  it  inequitable  to  try  to  raise  a  child 
on  $600  a  year.  It  cannot  be  done.  In  this 
respect  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
I  concur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  cost  of 
$900  million  in  the  first  2  years  is  not 
fiscally  irresponsible.  BCany  tilings  have 
been  done  in  this  schedule,  so  we  have 
shifted  other  tax  relief  to  later  years.  It 
can  be  brought  forward  if  we  wish  to, 
but  the  revenue  impact  in  my  amend- 
ments is  felt  in  1973,  and  if  by  that 
time  we  cannot  recover  the  additional 
relief  that  has  been  granted  to  individ- 
uals, the  situation  always  can  be  recti- 
fied. However,  the  effect  on  revenues  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  cannot  be  rectified.  That  will 
have  its  impact  in  1970  and  1971  and  it 
will  substantially  affect  those  years. 
If  ways  cannot  be  found  to  cut  the  ex- 
pense or  to  have  other  revenue  come  in, 
there  would  simi^  be  a  net  effect  on  the 
budget  that  could  be  very  difficult.  Un- 
der my  amendments  the  greatest  effect 
would  be  in  1973. 

I  do  not  feel  that  $900  million  is  fiscally 
irresponsible.  I  want  to  stay  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. I  am  not  up  for  reelection  in. 
1970.  In  a  large  tax  bill  providing  over- 
all tax  relief,  I  am  trying  to  fulfill  a 
I^edge  to  take  into  account  families  with 
children.  They  should  have  additional 
relief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
vote. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  so  that  I 
may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  E^arlier  this  morn- 
ing, I  recall  that  the  leadership  position, 
which  I  assumed  to  be  the  Republican 
position  on  the  Percy  amendments,  was 
in  favor.  It  was  confusing  to  me.  I  tele- 


iriioned  the  White  House,  and  I  was  told 
it  \a  not  the  Republican  position. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  clarify 
that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yirid  to  me  so  that 
I  may  respond? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  clear  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  the  message  was  in  error.  A 
clarifying  call  was  made  to  the  Senator's 
office  a  few  minutes  later.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  did  not  receive  the  message  in- 
dicating that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  and  I  were  going  to 
vote  for  the  Percy  amendments,  and  con- 
veying the  information  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  received  this 
morning  that  the  official  position  of  the 
administration  is  against  both  the  Gore 
amendment  and  the  Percy  amendments. 
I  am  sorry  if  the  Senator  tram  Arizona 
did  not  get  that  clarification.  The  first 
message  was  not  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  It  was  a  confusing 
statement.  It  confused  me,  but  I  left  my 
office  before  the  second  call. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Senator  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  time  of  my  opening  remarks,  I  made 
perfectly  clear  that  the  administration. 
I  felt  quite  confident,  would  prefer  to 
stay  with  the  committee  bill  as  it  stood, 
but  that  as  there  was  this  personal  ex- 
emption in  the  bill,  they  would  have 
preferred,  in  my  judgment,  the  Percy 
amendments  over  the  Gore  amendment 
because  of  its  impact  in  early  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  administration  prefers 
here;  whether  they  prefer  to  be  'shot  or 
hung."  They  hope  that  the  amendments 
of  both  Senators  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  to  summarize  the  position 

I  have  taken.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  fully  concur  with  the 
administration's  program  of  fighting  In- 
fiation.  I  fully  concur  with  everything 
that  has  been  done  to  try  to  hold  down 
expenses.  The  military  cuts  which  have 
been  made  are  meaningful.  The  $3  bil- 
lion of  expenses  taken  out  have  been 
hard  to  take  out,  but  I  have  supported 
the  administration  in  reducing  military 
expenses.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  rectifying  national  priorities  and  cut- 
ting back  on  further  military  expendi- 
tures. I  would  hope  that  the  Vietnam 
expenditures  could  be  reduced  substan- 
tially over  the  next  few  years.  So  I  feel, 
in  presenting  tax  relief,  the  large  part  of 
which  will  be  delayed  until  1973,  that  we 
can  foresee  areas  which  can  be  cut  out 
of  the  budget.  The  increased  revenues 
can  be  brought  in  as  the  gross  national 
product  increases,  and  we  can  easily 
absorb  that  $3,700  million  expense  by 
1973. 

I  feel  that  further  reductions  in  ex- 
penses can  easily  be  made  to  meet  the 
$500  million  expense  of  my  amendment 
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In  1970  and  the  $400  million  expense  in 
1971. 

I  present  the  amendments  only  on  the 
premise  that  we  can  have  not  only  a 
balanced  biidget  but  also  a  surplus,  and 
show  that  we  can  fiscsdly  manage  our 
house  in  a  way  that  can  fight  inflation. 
We  have  not  won  the  battle  against  in- 
flation yet,  but  we  see  indicators  now  that 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  continued  bat- 
tle that  has  been  waged  by  the  admin- 
istration is  beginning  to  be  won.  I  have 
supported  the  restraint  that  has  been 
shown  in  public  works  expenditures  and 
other  areas  of  meaningful  cuts;  but  I 
think  that  when  we  take  a  tax  bill  of  this 
consequence,  the  third  most  important 
tax  bill  that  Congress  has  ever  consid- 
ered, if  we  are  to  provide,  over  a  period 
of  4  years,  for  some  $4.8  billion  in  tax 
relief,  we  should  then  give  some  con- 
sideration to  families  with  children. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  world  today  that  does 
not  make  that  extra  provision  for  fam- 
ilies having  large  numbers  of  children. 

I  think  that  the  Percy  amendments  will 
benefit  every  category  of  taxpayer.  They 
win  benefit  the  single  person.  They  will 
benefit-married  people  without  children. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  amendments  will 
benefit  married  people  with  children  in 
the  low-income  brackets  and  in  the  mid- 
dle-income brackets.  I,  therefore,  feel 
they  are  balanced  with  equitable  and  can 
meet  the  tests  which  have  been  set  by  the 
President,  tests  which  are  absolutely 
sound  and  should  be  met. 

This  is,  first,  meaningful  legislation. 
It  meets  all  categories  of  need. 

Second,  it  is  equitable  and  fair. 

Third,  it  is  fiscally  responsible. 

Fourth,  it  is  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  control  infla- 
tion, and  with  that  I  am  wholeheartedly 
in  sympathy.  It  provides  even-handed 
tax  rate  reduction  in  all  income  brackets. 

For  these  reasons  I  present  the  amend- 
ments. I  feel  that  their  adoption  would 
be  to  preserve  all  of  the  good  work  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  All  the  major 
provisions  which  have  been  worked  into 
the  committee  report,  and  into  the  leg- 
islation now  before  the  Senate,  are  in 
these  amendments  although  they  will 
be  delayed,  so  that  their  early  effect  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  balance  we  now 
have  in  the  budget,  a  budget  which  is 
precarious. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment  to  his 
amendments? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  yield.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  com- 
plicate the  picture  any  more,  but  possibly 
this  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senate  that  the  amend- 
ment can  be  discussed  at  tills  moment, 
but  it  cannot  be  offered  imtil  all  time  has 
been  yielded  or  used  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Kansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  will 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time.  My  amend- 
ment provides  the  same  relief  as  the  so- 
called  Percy  amendments  for  the  years 
1970  1971.  and  1972.  In  1973  it  is  the  same 
except  that  it  eliminates  the  personal 
exemption  increase  to  $800  in  the  Percy 
amendment:  my  amendment  ends  with 
a  personal  exemption  of  $750  for  1972 
and  subsequent  years. 

My  amendment  has  some  advantages, 
I  have  listened  to  the  debate  betwe«i 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  ttie 
Senator  from  Illinois,  recognizing  that 
the  committee  bUl.  of  course,  is  sound 
in'  most  areas.  I  also  recognize  a  deep 
feeling  among  Senators  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  increase  personal 
exemptions.  Under  the  Percy  amend- 
ments, there  would  be  a  $3.8  billion  long- 
run  loss  over  the  committee  bill.  Under 
the  amendment  I  shall  offer,  the  long- 
run  revenue  loss  will  be  $2.2  billion  over 
the  committee  bill. 

My  amendment  has  several  advantages 
over  Senator  Gore's  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Gore's  proposal  for  an  increase  m 
the  personal  exemption  to  $700  In  1970 
and  to  $800  in  1971,  combined  with  a 
low-income  allowance  phased  out  only 
in  1970  would  produce  a  net  revenue  loss 
in  calendar  years  1970  and  1971  of  ap- 
proximately $6  billion  compared  to  the 
committee  bill;  my  amendment  would 
produce  a  net  revenue  loss  in  calendar 
years  1970  and  1971  of  about  $1  bilUon  as 
contrasted  with  the  committee  bill— a 
difference  of  $5  billion  over  the  next  2 
years  In  view  of  our  tight  budgetary  sit- 
uation and  the  crucial  need  for  fiscal  re- 
straint to  combat  inflation,  the  large 
short-run  revenue  loss  of  Senator  Gore  s 
amendment  is  not  acceptable.  Although 
my  amendment  has  a  long-run  revenue 
loss  of  approximately  $2.2  billion  com- 
pared with  the  committee  bill,  it  has  re- 
duced the  long-term  revenue  loss  of  Sen- 
ator Percy's  amendment  by  about  $1.8 
billion.  ,    , , 

It  is  my  view  that  the  additional  long- 
term  revenue  loss  provided  by  my  amend- 
ment is  acceptable;  the  Congress  wUl 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  this  pro- 
posal if  the  fiscal  situation  at  that  time 
has  not  improved,  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
given  the  present  fiscal  situation  and  our 
present  inflation,  a  short-term  revenue 
loss  of  the  size  which  will  result  imder 
the  Gore  amendment  in  the  next  2  years 
can  be  tolerated. 

In  addition,  my  amendment,  as  does 
Senator  Percy's  amendment,  provides 
substantial  simplification  to  many  mll- 
Uons  of  taxpayers  which  will  not  result 
if  the  Gore  amendment  is  adopted.  Un- 
der my  amendment  it  is  estimated  that 
about  11  million  tax  returns  will  switch 
to  the  standard  deduction  while  only  ap- 
proximately 4.4  million  returns  will 
change  from  Itemized  deductions  to  the 
standard  deduction  imder  Senator 
Gore's  amendment.  My  amendment  will 
thus  relieve  over  6  million  more  tax- 
payers from  itemizing  their  deductions. 
This  will  provide  a  substantial  simplifica- 
tion benefit  for  each  individual  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  shield? 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
many  questions  about  the  Percy  amend- 
ments. First  of  all,  there  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant additional  revenue  loss  of  $4  billion 
more  than  the  Gore  amendment.  More 
than  that,  that  $4  billion  additional  loss 
will  continue  each  year  thereafter,  at  a 
time  when  I  am  sure  we  will  be  preoc- 
cupied with  the  cost  of  the  domestic  pro- 
grams which  we  will  need  to  rebuild  our 
country  here  at  home. 

Second,  I  fear  that  the  effect  of  the 
Percy  amendments  in  terms  of  infiation 
may  well  be  to  stretch  it  out. 

The  assumption  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  infiation  will 
be  brought  imder  control  in  the  next 
year  or  two  may  be  optimistic.  If  I  am 
correct,  then  the  projections  of  addi- 
tional revenue  losses  3  years  from  now. 
of  the  magnitude  contained  in  the  Percy 
amendment,  may  well  stretch  out  infia- 
tion on  the  theory  that  the  buyer  who 
purchases  today  rather  than  tomorrow 
is  doing  so  because  it  will  cost  more  to- 
morrow. 

>An  article  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  indicates  that  capital 
construction  next  year  will  rise  over  that 
of  this  year  by  11  to  12  percent.  This 
demonstrates  the  argument  I  have  just 
made. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  which 
I  do  not  have  time  to  mention — these 
two  are  preeminent — I  shall  vote  against 
the  Percy  amendments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  amendments  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  postpone  the  benefits.  I  think 
unreasonably,  to  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  groups.  This  is  how  the  new- 
found fiscal  responsibility  will  be 
achieved.  No  rate  changes  would  go  into 
effect  at  all  until  1972.  And  then  what 
would  be  the  tax  reduction  of  a  wage 
earner  with  approximately  $5,000  in 
wages  and  a  family  of  a  wife  and  two 
children? 

He  would  have  an  approximate  tax 
liability  of  $100.  and  the  Percy  amend- 
ments would  give  him  a  reduction  of  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent.  That  amounts  to 
a  quarter — one  25-cent  piece.  By  1973 
and  thereafter,  it  would  be  increased  to 
half  a  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  piddling  busi- 
ness for  the  low-income  brackets,  and  so 
could  only  serve  as  an  excuse  to  cut  the 
rates  for  the  high  brackets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendments  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  an 
amendment  to  the  Percy  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  thro\igh  line  21  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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"(O)  Increase  to  $760  for  1972  and  subse- 
quent years— effective  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  atter  December  31, 
1971—" 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike 
out  all  through  line  19. 

On  page  37.  line  1.  strike  out  "In"  and  In 
lieu  thereof  Insert  "after". 

On  page  27.  line  2.  strike  out  "durmg" 
and  m  lieu  thereof  Insert  "after". 

On  page  27.  beginning  with  line  4.  strike 
out  all  that  follows. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  perfecting  amend- 
ments be  modified  by  incorporating  the 
Dole  amendment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  perfecting  amendments 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  perfecting  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  as  modified.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  absent  on 
o£Qclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PtTLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  l)ecause  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  23, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

[No.  164  Leg.] 
YEAS— 23 


AMENDMKKT    NO.    342 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMKNDKENT  NO.  547 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill,  and  it  was  received  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  350,  after  the  matter  following 
line  22,  Insert  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  &08.  Dknial  of  Pekcentage  Depletion 
POB  Foreign  On.  and  Gas  Weli-s 

"(a)  In  General. — Section  613(b)  (1)  (re- 
lating to  percentage  depletion  rate  for  oil 
and  gas  wells)  is  amended  by  Insertlne^tK. 
'oil  and  gas  wells'  the  followlng^J^Pw  la- 
the United  States,  in  its  poBMMJp^mUM 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  ^fl^cr  j^^\l$» 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (wlS^.ttaft'iBflkn- 
Ing  of  section  2  of  the  OvmmOmUlomiUi 
Shelf  Lands  Act.  as  amend) 
mented;  43  U.S.C.  1331)  .' 

"(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Section  613 
(b)(7)  (relating  to  minerals,  etc..  entitled 
to  15  percent  rate  of  percentage  depletion) 
is  amended — 

"(1)  by  strlUng  out  'or'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof;   or';   and 

"(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"'(C)   oil  and  gas  wells.' 

"(c)  Eftective  Qate. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969." 
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MESSAGES      FROM      THE      PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  ills  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  December  1,  1969.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ludger  J. 

S.  632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  C. 
Melvln;  and 

S.  757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Davis. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  l£ud  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Donald  S. 
Lowitz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


So.   Mr.   Percy's   perfecting   amend- 
ments, as  modified,  were  rejected. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  13270) .  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  .  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  yesterday,  I  indicated  that  I 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  incorporate  a  tax  credit  approach 
rather  than  an  Increase  in  the  personal 
exemption. 

Last  evening,  at  the  time  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  entered 
into,  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber.  Since 
that  time  I  have  had  an  opportimity  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  Members  of  the 
leadership,  they  having  no  objection, 
and.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
I  might  have  20  minutes.  15  minutes  for 
-OMTBelf  and  5  minutes  for  the  Senator 
Oom  Tennessee,  to  present  a  perfecting 
anendment. 

'   Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  that  the 
^ienator  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXTENSION  OF  UNANlMOtTS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long)  ,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  pending  business,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  whose  amendment  will  be 
affected,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  well  as  with  the 
leadersliip  on  the  Republican  side,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  addition  to 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, there  be  incorporated  at  this  time 
a  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the  pend- 
ing proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  time  to  be  divided  so 
tliat  he  will  receive  15  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  receive  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  j^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
lie  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Miller's  perfecting  amendment  is 
on  page  454.  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  497,  and  insert  the 
following: 
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Bmc.  801.  Ci«Drr  foe  Phmonai.  tiMurmnn. 

(ft)  Iw  OMtHUL— SubpMt  A  of  pMrt  IV  of 
•ubchapter  A  of  chapter  1  i^'^^**^^^ 
sUomble  HSHXnst  Ux)  i»  amended  bJ  »*f««8- 
naung  action  40  as  .ectJon  V,^„E^  '^^ 
•ertlng  after  iectlon  39  the  following  new 

eectlon:  

"S«c.  40.  Pnaonu.  Exmcftiohs  Consiwino  of 
Tax  BBDtJcnoN 

"(a)  AxxowANCT  OF  CBDrr.— In  ^  <»»•  of 
an  individual,  the  exceptions  P^'^'^^J^ 
tola  secUon  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
S^nST  Uie  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
tSttSJ  than  the  tax  imposed  by  *ecUon 
l»01(b)(3))  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31 .  1970. 

"(h»  AMOUNT  OF  Tax  Rxbuction.— The 
.j;it  oTt^reductlon  for  each  ex^^lon 
K  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 


Tusbis  ynrs 
iMtinnini  in— 


Trusb 

raquirtd 

to 

Individuals      dIstribuU 

(oth«r  th*n      ill  ineom* 

trusts)       currently 


Other 
iresti 


and  who  (1)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  19 
at  the  close  of  the  calendar  ye«r  In  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  or 
(U)  is  a  student  (as  .defined  in  section 
161(e)(4)). 

•'(3)  BxncFTioM  CoifsisTiNO  OF  A  Tax  R«- 
oocnoN  Dnnxo  iw  Cask  of  Cxbtain  Uabbocd 
DsPBHonrrs. — No  exemption  consisting  of  a 
tax  reduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
subeectlon  for  any  dependent  who  has  made 
a  Joint  return  with  his  spouse  under  sec- 
tion aOlS  for  the  taxable  year  beginning  In 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  begins.  ' 

(b)  TxainifATioK  of  DxDTTcnoHS  fo«  Px«- 

SONAL  EXXXFTIONS  CONBMTnfO  0»  TAX  RX- 
DUdlONS. — 

(1)  Ik  oxnxxal.— SecUon  161(a)  (reUtlng 
to  allowance  of  deductions  for  personal  ex- 
emptions) U  amended  by  Inserting  "for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1070"  after  "taxable  Income". 

(2)  Ebiatxs  ahv  TBT7ST8. — Sectlon  64a(b) 
(relating  to  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tion) [^  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "no  deduction 
■hall  be  allowed  under  this  subeectlon  for 

kble  year  beginning  after  December 

•^t^q^.  mH^AL    Aim    CONFOBMINO    AlCZlfD- 


"(c>  TAXPATxa  AND  SPOUSE.— An  fumv^ 
tion  conning  of  a  tax  reduction  for  th« 
tMMwrlnd  an  additional  exemption  con- 
^^to^  of  a  tax  reduction  for  the  spouse 
TS!  taxpayer  If  a  separate  return  Is  made 

ZSL-^^r^  ^hlch"  t^h^"  STe  IZr'^r 
Sr?-i:'^-eJrnde"^^"ora= 

'^rAnomoNAi.  B««^°''^o«^TO^  o^ 
A   TAX    RXDUCnON   FOE   Taxfatxe   oe   Spoosx 

'^irii^\''T:^TT.E.-An  additional  ex- 
empUon^ons«tlng  of  a  tax  "d"^"«^'°5 
the  taxpayer  If  he  has  atUlned  the  age  oi 
£  blfoST^he  close  of  hU  taxable  year. 

..^)  roE  SpousE.-An  additional  exemp- 
tion consisting  of  a  tax  "^"<="°'i^^°'  *^ 
5^use  of  the  taxpayer  If  a  separate  rrtu^ 
limade  by  the  taxpayer,  and  If  tl»«Jt»u8e 

Sas^talned  the  age  o^  f  ,*'«^°"  *^.X 
of  such  taxable  year.  and.  for  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  Uxable  year  of  tje  t^' 
iayer  begins,  has  no  gross  Income  and  Is  not 
the  dependent  of  another  taxpayer. 

"(e)  ADDmONAL  EXXliPnON  CONSISTINO  OF 
A     Tax     REDUCTION     FOE     BLINDNESS     OF    TAX- 

PATEE  OF  Spouse. —  

"(1)  Foe  TAXPATEE.-An  additional  exemp- 
tion consisting  of  a  tax  reduction  for  the 
taxpayer  If  he  Is  bUnd  (within  the'^e^^f / 
oFwcUon  16(d)  (3) )  at  the  close  of  his  tax- 
able year. 

"(3)  Foe  Spouse.— An  additional  exemp- 
tion consisting  of  a  tax  reduction  for  the 
spouse  of  the  taxpayer  U  a  separate  return 
U  mTde  by  the  taxpayer,  and  If  the  spouse 
U  blind  (Within  the  meaning  of  section  151 
,d)  (3) )  and.  for  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins  has 
no  gross  Income  and  U  not  the  dependent 
of  another  taxpayer.  For  P«rP<»f  °i ,\^^^ 
paragraph,  the  determination  of  whether  the 
Jpouie  Is  blind  shaU  be  made  at  the  time 
speclfled  In  secUon   lSl(d)(2). 

"(f)  ADDrnoNAi.  Exemption  Consisting  of 
A  Tax  Reduction  fob  Dependents.— 

"(1)  In  ceneeal.— An  exemption  consist- 
ing of  a  tax  reduction  for  each  dependent 
(as  defined  in  section  163)  — 

"(A)  whose  groas  income  for  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins  la  less  than  $600,  or 

"(B)  who  Is  a.  chUd  of  the  taxpayer 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  151(e)(3)) 


(a)    (relating  to  nvimber  of 
^mended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
_  Jeductlons  In  computing  taxable 
_  __  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 

tion 40  as  credits  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter". 

(3)  Section  37(a)  (relating  to  retirement 
income)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  the 
last  time  !t  appears  therein  and  by  Inserting 
",  and  section  40  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions)" after  "Interest)". 

(3)  SecUon  4«(a)(3)  (relating  to  defini- 
tion of  liability  for  tax)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(B) ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  ",  and"  In 
Ueu  thereof,  and  by  adding  after  subpara- 
graph (C)  the  foUowlng  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  section  40  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions) ." 

(4)  Section  51(b)  (relating  to  adjusted 
tax  defined)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Adjusted  Tax  Defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'adjusted  tax'  means 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year — 

"(1)  determined  without  regard  to — 

"(A)  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  section, 
section  871(a),  and  section  881,  and 

"(B)  any  Increases  In  tax  under  section 
47(a)  (relating  to  certain  dl^osltlons,  etc. 
of  section  38  property)  or  section  614 (c)  (4) 
(C)  (relating  to  Increase  In  tax  for  deduc- 
tions under  section  615(a)  prior  to  aggre- 
gation); and 

"(3)  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  section  40  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions) ,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  credit  which 
would  be  allowable  under  section  37  (relat- 
ing to  retirement  Income)  If  no  tax  were  im- 
posed by  this  section  for  such  taxable  year." 

(5)  Section  72(n)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to  de- 
termination of  taxable  Income)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  taxable  Income  of  the  recipient 
for  the  taxable  year  of  receipt  shall  be  treated 
as  being  not  less  than  the  aggregate  of  such 
amounts  so  includible  in  gross  income;  and" 

(6)  Section  141(c)(1)  (relating  to  mini- 
mum standard  deduction)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "as  a  deduction  under  section 
151"  and  inserting  "as  credits  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  under  section  40" 
m  lieu  thereof. 

(7)  Section  154  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences) Is  amended  to  read  as  f<^ows: 


"Sk.  154.  CBoas  Rsmxircs. 

"F^  definitions  of  'husband'  and  'wife', 
as  used  In  section  163(b)(4),  see  secUon 
7701(a)  (17)." 

(8)  Sectlcm  170(b)  (1)  (C)  (as  amended  by 
secUon  aoi(a)  (1)  (B)  of  thU  Act)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  applying  thU  subpara- 
graph to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  cUuse  (U)  shaU  not  be  Uken 
Into  account." 

(9)  SecUon  173(d)  (3)  (relating  to  deduc- 
Uon  for  personal  exemptions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "This  paragrs4>h  shall  not  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31    1969  *' 

(10)  Section  314  (relating  to  expenses  for 
care  of  certein  dependents)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "&  deduction  under 
secUon  151  (relating  to  deduction  for  per- 
sonal exemptions)  In  subsection  (b)  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  credit  under  sec- 
tion 40   (relating  to  personal  exemptions)"; 

and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  161(e)  (1)"  In 
subsection  (d)  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "secUon  40(f)  (1) ". 

(11)  Section  443(c)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ment In  deduction  for  personal  exemption) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "DeducUon"  In  the 
heading  and  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof 
"Credit";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "deducUon  under  sec- 
Uon 161  (and  any  deduction  in  lieu  thereof)  " 
acd  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "credit  under 
secUon  40". 

(13)  Section  703(a)  (3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (B) . 

(13)  Subpart  A  of  part  n  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  nonresident  alien 
individuals)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  secUon  873(b)  (3)  (re- 
lating to  personal  exemption) ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  secUon  874(b)  (relating 
to  tajt  withheld  at  source)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Peesonal  Exemption  Consisting  of  a 
Tax  Reduction. — 

"(1)  The  credit  for  personal  exemptions 
under  section  40  shall  not  be  allowed  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  secUon  871(a). 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien  in- 
dividual who  is  not  a  resident  of  a  contigu- 
ous country,  only  one  exemption  consisting 
of  a  tax  reduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  40. 

"(3)  The  benefit  of  the  credit  for  personal 
exemptions  \inder  section  40.  may.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
and  under  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  hU  delegate,  be  received  by  a  non- 
resident aUen  individual  entitled  thereto,  by 
filing  a  claim  therefor  with  the  withholding 
agent." 

(14)  Secton  891  (relating  to  doubling  of 
rates  of  tax  on  citizens  and  corporations  of 
certain  foreign  countries)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence: "In  no  case  shaU  this  section  operate 
to  Increase  the  taxes  Imposed  by  such  sections 
(computed  without  regard  to  this  section)  to 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  80  percent 
of  the  taxable  income  of  the  taxpayer  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  deductions  al- 
lowable under  part  VIH  of  subchapter  B)  and 
the  amount  of  the  exemptions  consisting  of 
tax  reductions  allowable  under  secUon  40." 
(16)  Section  904(c)  (relaUng  to  taxable 
Income  for  purpose  of  computing  limitation  i 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Tax  foe  Pukpose  op  Computino  Limi- 
tation.— For  purposes  of  computing  the  ap- 
pUcable  Umltation  under  subsection  (a) .  the 
term  'the  tax  against  which  such  credit  is 
taken'  shaU  mean  the  excess  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  over  the  credit  allow- 
able under  section  40." 


December  S,  1969 
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December  3,  1969                CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-  SENATE  36667 

.30X      fc     rf^M  not  mak«  ft         "(A)  If  the  taxpayer  has  remarried  at  any 
"(d)  MARRm.  lNDivn.iTAui  Pirj>»o  S«pa«at.     lined  l«^»*«"°^^*fj  '[^  Jta^^Wunder     time  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year.,  or 

■^?^™r  =».  =. ..".-  SHS£r"rSdSr  o„sr~c.'^rsr5'.->'rr.^„p 
Si£r-1'"..r^i:o-;;,o's^JL;?t  xs- r:LJSiLS"ss> «» couo.««  r^rurr."r..r^'Krj;iJ^ 

lOTO  there  la' hereby  Impoeed  on  the  taxable      <■»»»«=  (a)  (3)  thereof) . 

SSmr; elermlrrleSTdlvldual  (a.  d..  I^b)  ^^j^lJ^-^J^^^"— ^ 

. ,    .     „_-•_.                                        The  tax  is:  subtitle,  an  individual  shall  be  considered  a 

"If  the  taxable  income  w.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  taxable  Income.                               ^ead  of  a  household  If,  and  only  if,  such  In- 

^      °«L  K^t' Vot'ovVr' sVooo r.  W9,  plus  14.8%  Of  excess  over  $600.                     dividual  Is  not  married  at  the  close  of  his 

S"^  S^Zo  but  not  oveJ  i??M"::::::  •l^^plus  16.8%  of  excess  over  •1,000.                ^^^ble  year.  Is  not  a  surviving  spouse  (a. 

S'*'  .*,  k^  w  n^over  M  000        "I-I.  WaS.  plus  16.8%  of  excess  over  $1,500.                ^^a^^  (^  subsection  (a) ) ,  and  either- 

over  $1,600  but  not  over  W.OOO- •        ^                    j  ^^^^  ^^„  ,2,000.                    ../^x  maintains  as  his  home  a  household 

over  •2.(^*'^*  ^°*  f'^o';',^ g^--".::::  gw  ?lus  21.8%  of  excess  over  $4,00a                 ^^Ich  c=tutes  for  such  taxable  year  the 

°'*'  !1'^  K   *  not  ov!r  as  000 $1,118  plus  24.5%  of  excess  over  $6,000.              principal  place  of  abode,  as  a  member  of  such 

°'*'  *2'^  K  "t  n^t  nvir  *?0  ^ $1  608  plus  27.8%  of  excess  over  $8,000.              household,  of- 

S'"  t^n°?S^''K^,t  not  over  S'iaOM jS  plus  31.5%  of  excess  over  $10,000.            '^  .i(i)    ^  son,   stepson,   daughter,   or  step- 

°'*'  !  o'^  l^f  noi  ov«r  $l4  000 $2,794  plus  35.5%  of  excess  over  $12,00a            daughter  of  the  tai^ayer,  or  a  descendant  of 

S'"  l\l'^  but  not  ov"  Jie  SS II  W  604  plus  38.6%  of  excess  over  $14^.          ^  ^  ^^  daughter  of  Uie  taxpayer,  but  If  such 

S'"  !11^  K^t  not  ov!r  aiSOOO $4,274.  plus  41.5%  of  excess  over  $16,000.            ^^   stepson,  daughter,  stepdaughter,  or  de- 

S'*'  t^X  H?,^  n^  ovTmS  WW     W  104  plus  44.3  %  of  excess  over  $18,000.            scendantls  inarried  at  the  close  of  the  tax- 

9,""  VonTn  b,Jt  ^ot  oveJ  SmOOo' 1  W  090  plus  47  %  of  excess  over  $20,000.                 oyer's  taxable  year,  only  If  the  taxpayer  Is 

S'"  !oo  ^  hnt  not  over  Im'oOO W  930  plus  49%  of  excess  over  $22,000.               ^^^itied  to  a  credit  for  the  taxable  year  for 

9'*'  •^2,000  but  not  over  $26,000 •          ^      ^^ ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^              ^^^^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

S'"  !«-^  ^^t  not  llVr  Mb'oOO $12,010   plus  63.8%  of  excess  over  $32,000.          "(uV any  other  person  who  U  a  dependent 

?C"  tll?^  Knt  not  over  I^'OOO •16538   plus  66.6%  of  excess  over  $38,000.      ^f  tiie  tax^yer.  If  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to 

S'"  !i!'^  Hni  not  over  $S'000 lllfiM-  plus  68.6%  of  excess  over  $44,000.      a  credit  for  the  taxable  year  for  such  person 

?1"  tt^n^  l^l  not  nlll  Sm'oOO $22  138   plus  61%  of  excess  over  $60,000.          ^nder  secUon  40,  or 

?^"  !«n'^  Iff  n^  over  Ito'oOO •28238   plus  63%  of  excess  over  $60,000.              ..(B)  maintains  a  household  which  constl- 

9,""  5^'^  Hnt  n^  over  SS'OOO •34  638   plus  64.6%  of  excess  over  $70,000.      t^tes   for   such    taxable   year   the   principal 

S'"  !2o'^  If  not  ov!r  Mo'ooO MO  988   plus  66.3%  of  excess  over  $80,000.      place  of  abode  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the 

9:^"  .'fn'^  H,?t  not  ovlr  «?oS'SS $47  618   plus  67%  of  excess  over  $90,000.          taxpayer.   If   the   taxpayer   Is   entitled   to   a 

9""  t^°oi?^^nt  not  over  2?2^ •M  318    plus  68%  of  excess  over  $100,000.      credTt  f or  the  taxable  year  for  such  father  or 

2'*'  t}^-^  w  no^  ovir  «t60  000 •67,918  plus  68.3%  of  excess  over  $120,000.      mother  under  section  40. 

o'*r  «1  .n  n^  but  no^  over  $SJ5  dr'"II  •88,404  plus  68.5%  of  excess  over  $160,000.  ^^  ,  „,  ,^,,  paragraph,  an  individual 
over  »150.000to"t  ^°^  °^*'  $200,000-—.  353  ^^^  68.8%  of  excess  over  $200,000.  ^^jf  i^^consldered  is  maintaining  a  house- 
Over   $200,000 ^^j^  ^^y  jj  ^^^^  j^^jj  ^j  ^jj^  ^^  oi  inaln- 

../a^TA.ABiF  TEARS  BEGINNING  AFTER  1971.—      uot  make   a  single  return   Jointly  with  his      Gaining   the   household   during   the   taxable 

(2)  Taxable  TEARS  BEGiimiNOArTO*  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^                6                     ^^    ^^^^  individual. 

T>\»  tnT  !«•  blood; 

"If  the  taxable  income  is:  13  5 cJ^  of  the  taxable  Income.                                   "(B)   an  Individual  who  Is  legally  sepa- 

Not  over  $600 itii,^   «!,,«  i4R^   of  excess  over  $600.              rated  from  his  spouse  under  a  decree  of  dl- 

Over  $600  but  not  over  $1  000 SIo  plus  15  5%  of  exfeL  ove^^lSw.              vorce  or  of  separa"^  maintenance  shall  not  be 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $1,500 m17'50dIus  16  6%   of  excess  over  $1,600.      considered  as  married; 

over  $1,500  but  not  over  $2,000 «iA  ni..«  ^  5^   of  excess  over  $2,000.                 "(C)   a  taxpayer  shall  be  considered  ae  not 

over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4.000 WOO,  p  us  18.6%  «/  «^^^^7//;^^^.               ^Jrfed  at^hTclose  of  his  taxable  year  If  at 

over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6.000 JfiV plus  24%  of  excess  over  $6,000.               any  time  during  the  taxable  y««-  his  spouse 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8  000^ »i.i"",  pms  ^»  .                                                           nonresident  alien;  and 

over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10  000^ •1.580.  plus  f^\°*^^^"^°,^  Jo  000.               "(D)   a   taxpayer   shall   be   considered   as 

over  $10,000  but  not  over  $  2.000 »2.130.  P/^lg^V/^^y^over  $12,000.              marted  at  the  close  of  hU  taxable  year  If  his 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14.000 •a.TSO.  P"^'"'  -                              ,^4000.           spouse    (other   than   a  spouse  described  In 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $  6.000 »3.450,  p  us  3B^   or  e           ^^^^                         s^paragmph  (C) )  died  during  the  taxable 

over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18.000 $*.2lO.  P  "s  *»  -                                j^g-^ooo 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000 »5,030,  plus  *|^'^  °' =™j,^gr  $20,000.               "(3)   LncrrATiONS— Notwithstanding  para- 
Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000 W.OOO.  plus  *|  -  "^^^^^^^^^  wJ.OOO.         gra^h    (1),   for   purposes  of   this   subUUea 

°'"  ^""IT.  If  °°t  ov^r  1^1^'- S  76?'  pZ  6irJ  Of  exc^  over  $26,000.         !S^yer  shall  not  be  comidered  to  be  a  he«l 

Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $32,000. in  mOdIus  52  6%  of  excess  over  $32,000.      of  a  household- 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $38,000 »  1.820,  p  us  62J%  or  e        ^^^^  ^^^  ^                         ^^   ^^   ^^   ^^^     ^^^^   ^^   ^^^le 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44,000 IToo^n  „  IJ.  k?^   „f  excess  over  $44,000.         year  he  Is  a  nonresident  alien;  or 

over  $44,000  but  not  over  •50,000— •18.270,  p  us  67%  of  exc«s  over  $44  wu          year             ^^^^  ^  ^  individual  who  would 

over  $50,000  but  not  over  $60,000 Wl.ew,  p  us  60%  o    excess  ^^^^  •^  ^          ^^^^  ^  ^dependent  for  the  taxable  year  but 

iZ  ZS  ^u?  Zl  IZ  5S:::HHI  Sfo;     lus  «-  --— ver^-^oOO.     %>   paragraph  (9)  Of  section  162(a) , 

rer=rtsro:rrroST.::iii  ^BB};^---z.    -la^^s^^s ssrn^s-j- 

over  $100,000  but  not  over  •120.000. »53.140.  plus  66  -  ^^  «^|^|^^^  J^  $lio,000.          "c)    Certain  Marbhed  iNDivmuALs  Lnrmo 

Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $150.000 $66,340.  plus  66^5^J^  °/  "^  ^^^^  '150  qoO.      APART-Por  purposes  of  this  part  an  md^vld- 

Over  $150,000  but  not  over  $200.000 $86  290    pl.^^7  -   ^^  ««^           ^^     „,„      ^^  ^^o,  under  section  143(b)  .Js  °«t  ^  be 

Over  $200.000. $2(K)  000  "                                                            considered  as  married  shaU  not  be  considered 

as  married.  . 

(b)  DK^NrrroNS  ano  Specia.  B^es.-^-  ^^^^^-^^^^^^,^  ^,  ^^ ^62)  ^i^  S     a  "nS^rnTS^  i^d?;?Iu;:i!"t^e*t^lm- 

tlon  2  (relaung  to  tax  in  case  of  Joint  return  (within  *^«  "f^'^^K  °^  g^"°  UKhter  of  The     posed  by  section  1  shaU  apply  only  as  pro- 

or  retu^  of  surviving  spouse)  Is  amended  to  stsp^n    da^Khter.   or   s^g^^^h^^  °4  ^,     ^  b/sectlon  871  or  877. 

read  as  follows:  ^!Stl^r' ««  entitled  to  a  cr^lt  for  the  tax-         "(e)   Cross  Reference  — 

"SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS  AND  Speciai,  Rth^.  ^axpa^jT  Ifnder^lo^  «                                           "^^  definition  of  taxable  Income,  see  sec- 

"(a)  DEFiNmoN  OF  SURVIVING  SPOUSE.—  w-,  nurooses  of  thls  paragraph,  an  Individual     tlon  63/'                          t,.„A    *o.    Indiyto- 

"1     IN  GENERAi,.-Por  purposes  of  section  f ^^ifJ^^^idVi^  L^Snteinlng  a  house-          (c)   Op^onai.    ^ax    T^    ~RjrmmD 

1.  the  term  "surviving  spouse'  means  a  tax-  «^^^J^^ --^,,  ^alf  of  the  cost  of  malnt^n-     ^-^^^^^J^  LSfis"!e^  S^Tlo^  S 

^'^•^riT  Whose  spouse  died  during  either  of  !-«  f  ,«^-fs u°ch  iSL^l"  "*           '               ^^  ^T^^S^Uows: 

his  two  7aXe  ?^ars  ImS^llate^  preceding  ^".'j^.^f^^^^.^.^'^^ot^'Jhstandlng  para-     "Sec.  3.  QpnoNAL  Tax  Ta«.e.  «•«  I-"^^" 

the  taxable  year,  and  <2)  ^J^*""'^!;-^^^*!^^""  1  a  tax-         "In  lieu  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1. 

"(B)  Who  maintains  as  hU  home  a  house-  graph  (1 ) .  for  P^'P^^lJ^^^  ^ ^l^^.     there  is  hereby  tmpoeed  for  each  taxable  year 

hold  which  constitutes  for  the  taxable  year  payer  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  surviv       ^^^^^  ^^^  d^^ber  31.  1969.  on  the 
the  principal  place  of  abode  (as  a  member  of     Ing  spouse— 
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tAXkbla  laoooM  at  vnry  IndlTidu*!  whose  ad- 
JiMted  gro«  iooome  (roducwl  by  the  deduc- 
tlona  allowable  under  section  63(b)  (2)  for 
Kotitx  year  Is  leas  tlMui  97,500  (or  such  bl^er 
•mount,  leas  than  $10,000,  aa  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by 
regulations)  and  who  has  elected  for  auoh 
year  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  sectioa,  a 
tax  determined  under  tables,  applicable  to 
such  taxable  year,  which  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  In  the  tables 
so  prescribed,  the  amounts  of  tax  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  taxable  Income 
computed  under  section  63(b)  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  section  1." 

(d)  Technical,  CoNvoaamfo,  Ain>  CuoucAL 
Amxndmknts. — 

(1)  Section  6014(a)  (relating  to  election 
by  taxpayer)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$6,000"  in  the  Arst 
sentence,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'•$7.800",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(2)  Section  511(b)(1)  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  unrelated  business  Income  ot 
charitable,  etc..  organizations)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  1",  in  the  first  sentence 
or  suoh  section,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  1(d)". 

(3)  Section  041  (reUtlng  to  Imposition  of 
tax  In  respect  to  estates  and  trusts)  U 
amendMTby  striking  out  "The  taxes  Imposed 
by  tbls*aiapter  on  individuals"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  tax 
imposed  by  section  1(d)". 

(4)  Section  633  (relating  to  sale  of  c^l  or 
gas  properties)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  strildng  out  "surtax"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "tax",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "30  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "33  percent". 

(5)  Section  1347  (relating  to  claims 
against  United  States  involving  acquisition 
of  property)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "surtax"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "tax",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "30  percent"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "33  percent". 

(6)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (S)  of  section 
5(b)  (cross  references)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "surtax"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "tax". 

(7)  Section  6015(a)(1)  (relaUng  to  dec- 
laration of  estimated  income  tax  by  individ- 
uals) In  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  1(b)  (2)  "each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  2(b)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  2(b)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  2(a)". 

(8)  Section  1304(b)(1)  (relating  to  special 
rules)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "If  ad- 
justed gross  income  is  less  than  »6,000". 

(9)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  and  third  items  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing : 

"Sec.  2.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

"Sec.  3.  Optional  tax  tables  for  Individuals." 

(e)  Section  21(d)  (relating  to  changes  in 
rates  during  a  taxable  year)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Changes  Maoz  bt  Tax  Rkfoem  Act 
OP  1960  IN  Cask  or  IndividcalA. — In  applying 
subsection  (a)  to  a  taxable  year  of  an  in- 
dividual which  is  not  a  calendar  year,  each 
change  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
In  part  I  or  in  the  application  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  B  for  purposes  of  the  determina- 
tion of  taxable  income  shaU  be  treated  as 
a  change  In  a  rate  of  tax." 

(f )  COLLXmON   OF  INCOMK  TaX  AT  SOUBCX 

ON  Waoxs. — Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  chapter  34  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relating  to  collection  of  Income  tax 
at  source  on  wages) ,  every  employer  making 
payment  of  wages  after  December  31,  1960, 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages 
a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  tables 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


or  his  delegate  which  take  into  account  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  and  title 
Vn  of  thU  Act. 

(g)  EmcnvB  Darb.'— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (d)  (other 
than  paragraphs  (1)  and  (8))  shaU  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1970.  except  that  section  2(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended 
by  subsection  (b) ,  shall  also  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969.  The 
amendmenta  made  by  subsections  (c).  (d) 
(1),  and  (d)  (8)  shall  apply  to  taxable  yean 
beginning  after  Decem'ber  31,  1069. 

Sbc.  803.  Standako  Dbduction. 

(a)  INCRKABX    IN    MtNIICTTM    STANDABO    Dx- 

DTTcnoN. — Section  141(c)(2)  (relating  to 
minimum  standard  deduction)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$200"  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$600":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$I00"  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$260". 

(b)  '  Incbbasx  IN  LnciTATiON. — Section 
141(a)  (relating  to  standard  deduction)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "$1,200";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$600"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$600". 

(c)  EiTECTivx  Dati. — ^Tbe  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  i4>ply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  DecemtMr  31, 1969. 

Sec.   804.   Dedttction   roa   CHAxrrABLK   Con- 
tribution roti  iNDiyisnALA  Eicct- 

ING   STANDABO   DKDT7CTION. 

(a)  In  Oenbbal. — Section  63(b)  (rtiatlng 
to  taxable  income  of  individuals  electing 
standard  deduction)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  the  excess  of  the  deduction  aUowed 
by  section  170  (relating  to  charitable,  etc., 
contributions  and  gifts)  over  3  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income." 

(b)  ErrECTTVB  Datb. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  banning  after  December  31,  1969. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  two 
points  are  to  be  made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  can  hear  the 
Senator?  

The  PRESIDING  OFKICKK.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Chair  will  insist  on  maintaining 
order.  There  is  such  a  din  in  the  Senate 
that  we  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  two  very  major  con- 
siderations face  the  Senate.  The  first  Is 
one  which  we  all  call  fiscal  responsibility. 
Tills  was  highlighted  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post's  lead  editorial  this  morning. 
The  title  of  the  editorial  is  "Relaxing  the 
Tax  Brake  on  Inflation." 

It  reads  in  pcu-t: 

WUl  Congress  face  the  Inflationary  problem 
thxiB  tossed  into  Ita  lap?  Can  it  forgo  the 
poUtlcal  lure  of  substantial  tax  reductions 
for  everyone  in  the  Interests  of  fiscal  sta- 
biuty?  It  Is  late  In  the  day  to  be  caUlng  for 
a  tax-reform  bUl  without  loss  of  revenue,  al- 
though that  was  the  original  objective  of  the 
tax  reformers.  Nevertheless,  the  Fiscal  PoUcy 
Subcommittee  has  greatly  clarified  the  prob- 


lem that  every  Concressmsn  mu«t  resolve  for 
himself  as  the  tax  blU  is  given  final  ahmpe. 
If  the  Congress  Is  not  willing  to  vote  a  sub- 
stantial revenue  surplus  in  the  face  of  a  per- 
sistent Inflationary  crunch,  it  will  deal  a 
critical  blow  to  the  concept  that  government 
can  stop  Inflation  without  recession. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rklaxing  the  Tax  Bbaxx  on  Intlation 

The  economic  course  this  country  is  pur- 
suing has  brought  a  thoughtful  warning 
from  the  Fiscal  PoUcy  Subcommittee  of  the 
congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  legislative  watchdogs  on  this  economy 
find  little  evidence  that  the  inflationary 
forces  are  abating.  They  are  worried  by  the 
prospect  of  continued  price-wage  Inflation 
along  with  an  Inadequate  rate  of  growtli. 
They  see  in  the  present  mix  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  poUcies  danger  of  a  recession  wltli 
an  intolerable  burden  of  unemployment. 

Chairman  Martha  W.  Orlffi^is  and  her  col  • 
leagues  are  by  no  means  ami  on  Inflation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  recognize  inflation  as 
possibly  a  greater  danger  than  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  language  of  the  subcommittfo 
report.  Inflation  "robs  the  saver  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  he  or  she  has  put  aside  for  the 
futiire  use,  frustrating  rational  planning.  Ic 
distorts  financial  markets  and  rewards  finan- 
cial speculators  at  the  expense  of  producers, 
workers  and  innovators.  It  deprives  the  aged 
of  the  value  of  their  retirement  Incomes. 
Oenerally,  Inflation  creates  Imbalances  out 
of  which  grow  recession  and /or  excess  unem- 
ployment." 

What  worries  the  subcommittee  is  the 
prospect  that  the  tight  money  policy  de- 
signed to  curb  inflation  may  cost  too  much 
in  terms  of  unemployment  and  dislocations 
that  fall  with  special  weight  upon  the  dis- 
advantaged. During  the  past  siunmer,  the 
report  pointo  out,  there  was  virtually  no  in- 
crease In  the  money  supply.  The  consequent 
soaring  Interest  rates  have  brought  crises  in 
the  housing  Indtistry  and  in  state  and  local 
financing  and  serious  distortions  in  other 
segments  of  the  economy.  If  the  country  re- 
Ues  too  heavily  on  this  kind  of  squeeze  to  cool 
its  Inflationary  fever,  the  cure  may  be  as  bad 
as  the  disease. 

So  the  committee  has  thrown  Its  weight 
behind  a  change  in  the  policy  mix.  It  wants 
a  relaxation  of  the  credit  squeeze,  with 
growth  of  at  least  2  per  cent  in  the  money 
supply  per  year,  the  aim  being  steady  growth 
and  full  employment  without  inflation.  In 
order  to  make  this  possible,  however,  other 
restraints  must  be  added  to  the  so-called 
policy  mix.  The  subcommittee  reccanmends 
"selective  credit  restraints  .  .  .  perhaps  on  a 
voluntary  basis"  and  a  sizable  budgetary 
surplus. 

The  emphasis  is  clearly  upon  reduced 
spending  and  more  federal  revenue.  The  re- 
port candidly  acluiowledges  that  the  loose 
fiscal  policy  from  1965  to  1968,  culminating 
In  a  $25.2  billion  deficit  in  the  latter  year, 
was  the  major  factor  in  producing  "a  demand 
Inflation."  Now  the  subcommittee  sees  great 
danger  In  the  poeslbillty  that  the  govern- 
ment may  be  swinging  back  from  the  current 
surplus  to  budgetary  deflcita  again  before  in- 
flation has  been  brought  under  control. 

To  make  an  easier  monetary  poUcy  feasible, 
the  subcommittee  advocates  a  budgetary  sur- 
pltis  (calculated  on  the  basis  of  high  em- 
ployment) of  as  much  as  $8  bllUon  to  $10  bil- 
lion In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 
Such  a  surplus  wlU  be  possible  only  If  Con- 
gress trims  the  tax  reUef  that  Is  contem- 
plated In  both  the  Senate  and  House  tax- 
reform  bills.  The  dominant  note  In  the  re- 
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nort  is  a  plea  to  Congress  not  to  deprive  the 
Government  of  its  fiscal  weapon  against  In- 
Stlon  at  a  time  when  the  pre»F~  "* 
stUl  strong  and  the  demands  on  the  Treasury 
for   important   social   services   continue   to 

""v^f  Congress  face  the  infiatlonary  problem 
thus  tossed  inUT  its  lap?  Can  it  ^o^Ko  t^« 
poUtlcal  lure  of  substanUal  tax  «f"f »o^ 
for  everyone  In  the  Interests  of  ^'^'f' 
blUty?  It  is  late  In  the  day  to  be  calimg  for 
a  tax-reform  blU  without  loss  of  '»!«"!•  ^I 
though  that  was  the  original  obJecUve  rt  the 
tax  reformers.  Nevertheless,  the  PUcal  Policy 
^bcommittee  has  greatly  clarified  the  Prob- 
lem that  every  Congressman  must  resolve  ^ 
himself  as  the  tax  bill  Is  given  flf»l  »^*P*- 
If  «ae  congress  U  not  wUlUig  to  vote  a 
substantial  revenue  surplus  In  «»«;»<«|^  » 
persistent  inflationary  crunch.  "^^^^«^  * 
^tlcal  blow  to  the  concept  that  government 
can  stop  InflaUon  without  recesrton. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  e<M- 
torlal  refers  to  a  report  recently  tesued 
of  the  Fiscal  PoUcy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  This  was  a 
unanimous  report.  Among  Its  recom- 
mendations was  the  foUowing: 

We  conclude  therefore  that— 

The  congress  and  the  «»™»»*»*^**°?JS 
acting  upon  the  budgrt  In  the  weeks  ahwd 
should  shape  decisions  so  asto  «»!"«•  J^ 
ceipts  and  hold  down  the  growth  In  "Pe^^- 
t^M  aiming  at  a  budget  surplus  1^8"  »»»» 
n^r^tlmatad  for  flscal  1970,  achieving  a 
high  employment  surplus  of  as  much  as  $8 
to  $10  blUlon  in  each  of  the  flscal  years  1970 
and  1971 


The  other  recommendation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  present  revenue-losing  P^^^ 
either  be  removed  from  the  tax  reforaa  le«^ 
latlon  with  a  commitment  to  reconsider  them 
aSr  When  the  budget  o^^^^'^^^"^^^'  " 
at  the  very  least  that  they  b«  '«»^5*fv^ 
revenue-gaining  provisions  added,  so  that  the 

bUl  neither  gains  ^^  ,Y>^\TZ''^^t^^l 
foreseeable  conditions.  It  would  be  preferable 
to  gain  net  revenue  under  the  blU. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wk 
unanimous  consent  that  appropriately 
marked  portions  of  the  committee  report 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  „.„^„, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thus,  the  trends  in  receipts  and  expendl- 
tun» V>lnt  toward  a  rapid  ^" J>^«  *^* 
next  2  years  from  the  P""««*  ^"f^J^^: 
plus  toward  a  deficit  of  unknown  dlmen- 

''*SSi  we  do  not  have  to  look  ahead  to  fl.- 
cal  vear  1971  to  detect  this  trend.  If  the 
budleTls  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  nationa^ 
IncoLe  accounta  (the  NIA  budget)  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  trend  is  al«ady  moving  In 
an  expansionary  direction.  In  the  A"'  ^«r 
of  calendar  1969,  the  NIA  budget  showed 
a  surplus  at  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of 
about  $11  billion  per  year.  According  to  the 
testunony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  So^c  Advisers,  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken^ 
on  October  23,  If  the  budget  works  out  as 
the  administration  proposes,  tbe  annual  rate 
of  surplus  m  the  NIA  accounts  wou^d  be 
about  $7  blUlon  in  the  second  haU  of  cal- 
endar 1960  and  about  $3  blUlon  In  the  first 
half  of  1970.  ^       ,       „,    ,.»,. 

Thus,  within  the  present  flscal  5^"-  t^« 
budget  wUl  have  shifted  from  reetrlctlon 
towird  stunulus  by  about  $8  billion  or  from 
$11  bUllon  per  year  surplus  in  the  flrst  haii 
of  calendar  1969  to  $3  blUlon  per  year  in  the 
flrst  half  of  calendar  1970.  If  expenditures 
run  higher  than  the  total  to  which  the 
President  seems  determined  to  hold,  or  u 
pending  tax  legislation  produces  lower  re- 
orv ^2810— Part  27 


celpta,  then,  obviously,  the  shift  would  be 
even  more  Violently  expansionary.  Chairman 
MeCracken  went  on  tosay:  ,  ^  „.. 

"If  the  tax  requests  are  not  granted  we 
wtU  slip  into  a  deficit  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
$6  bllU<m  in  the  flrst  half  of  1970." 

With  the  surtax  due  to  expire  on  June  30 
and  an  upward  jump  In  expenditure  devel- 
oping at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscja 
year  particularly  for  a  Federal  pay  raise  to 
ioalntaln  comparabUlty  ^  y^f^^^ 
sector,  we  face  the  prospect  o*^b^f^°« 
flscal  year  1971  with  an  NIA  budget  deflclt 
of  substantial  size. 

We  conclude  therefore  that— 

The  Oongrees  and  the  admlnlstiutloo  in 
acting  upon  the  budget  In  the  weeks  ahe^ 
should  shM>e  decisions  so  as  toenlarge  re- 
celpta  and  hold  down  the  growth  in  ex- 
penditures aiming  at  a  budget  8)J»Pl««  1"«" 
Ihan  now  estimated  for  flscal  1970.  achieving 
a  high  employment  surplus  of  aa  much  wtja 
to  $10  bllUon  in  each  0*  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971. 

•  •  •  • 

It  U  disturbing  that  the  proposed  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  does  not  <^^<^^}^ 
^Upta  for  a  stabilizing  fiscal  poUcy  In  the 
S^t  circumstances.  We  urge  «>'"l^«ff; 
UM^of  the  tax  reduction  Incorporated  In 
this  proposed  legislation.* 

WbetheTone  views  tax  «fo™  '«>"„*^* 
vantage  point  of  the  House  blU  or  the  Senate 
propoSirby  1976  the  net  loss  of  revenue 

STb^ln  the  order  of  ""-gO^t^^"  «' "Hf 
$3  5  bUUon  estimated  at  present  levels  of 
prices  and  Incomes.  In  the  probable  event 
that  the  economy  continues  to  grow,  and 
that  inflatton  slows  graduaUy,  we  could  eas- 
S  flndourselves  losing  double  tWs  amount, 
OT  $7  bUUon  per  year  by  1976.  The  loss  In 
revenue  In  some  years  between  now  and 
1975  could  be  large  since  "»•  P"'!^  "T! 
enue-galnlng  provisions  go  mto  effect  quite 
eradually.  It  seems  to  this  committee  that 
Programing  tax  reductions  before  we  have 
Sade  sure  that  expenditures  are  under  wn- 
trol,  that  we  have  conquered  Infl^lMi.  and 
that  we  face  a  period  of  more  stable  and 
predictable  costs  for  Oovemment  programs. 
?aM  a  grave  risk  of  pushing  tte  budget 
into  a  fSl  employment  deflclt.  This  would 
^grossly  inflationary,  as  recent  experience 

has  so  dramatically  proven.  

We  cannot  conceive  of  a  monetary  policy 
that  this  economy  could  tolerate  and  which 
would  produce  price  stability  in  the  face  of 
any  such  trend  In  the  budget.  Therefore. 

we  reconunend —  

That  present  revenue-losing  provisions  ei- 
ther bo  removed  from  the  tax  reform  legis- 
lation with  a  commitment  to  reconsider 
them  later  when  the  budget  outlook  war- 
ranta,  or  at  the  very  least  that  they  be  re- 
duced, or  revenue-gaining  provisions  added, 
so  that  the  bUl  neither  gains  nor  loses  rev- 
enue under  foreseeable  conditions.  It  would 
be  preferable  to  gata  net  revenue  under  the 
bUl. 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond consideration  is  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  equity  in  tax  reform. 

I  have  been  saying  that  if  we  increase 
the  personal  exemption,  we  are  going  to 
give  aid  to  the  high-income  taxpayer  to 
a  very  large  extent,  and  only  a  very  smaU 
amount  of  aid  to  the  low-income  tax- 
payers. . 

We  have  before  us  at  present  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
from  $600  to  $800.  A  wealthy  individual 
in  the  70-percent  tax  bracket  would  re- 
ceive a  $560  tax  benefit  for  each  and 
every  exemption,  and  a  person  in  the 
low-income  tax  bracket,  let  us  say  20 
percent,  would  receive  a  tax  benefit 
amounting  to  only  $160  per  exemption. 
Most  Senators  are  in  at  least  the  50- 


percent  income  tax  bracket.  If  we 
for  an  $800  personal  exemptkm, 
means  that  we  are  voting  oursdrw  •L 
tax  break,  as  against  a  $160  tax  break 
for  the  person  in  the  20-percen|  tax 
bracket.  We  would  have  a  $400  taxA)ene- 
fit  for  our  wives  and  each  of  our  c^ldrcn. 
The  20-percent  tax  bracket  /person 
would  have  only  $160. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  equity.  Neither 
do  I  think  it  behooves  us,  when  we  realize 
that  it  is  not  equity,  to  continue  the 
personal  exemption.  ..,=„, 

I  have  proposed  a  tax  credit  of  $160  In 
place  of  the  $600  exemption.  That  means 
that  a  taxpayer  would  take  $150  olT  his 
tax  biU.  A  person  who  is  now  in  the  20- 
percent  tax  bracket  has  a  tax  benefit  of 
$120  with  a  $600  exemption.  Under  my 
proposal,  he  would  have  a  tax  benefit 

of  $150.  __,.*. 

I  have  phased  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Finance  Committee  biU  as  foUows.  I  keep 
the  Tninimum  standard  deduction,  which 
is  increased  from  $200  to  $500,  plus  $100 
for  each  exemption.  This  means,  as  under 
the  Finance  Committee  biU,  that  a  single 
individual  would  have  no  tax  to  pay  on 
$1,700  of  adjusted  gross  income.  I  would 
put  that  provision  into  effect  on  January 
1  of  next  year.  ^    ^  ^ 

I  propose  to  increase  the  standard  de- 
duction from  the  present  10  percent  up 
to  $1,000  to  10  percent  up  to  $1,200,  with 
this  very  important  addition:  Every 
Senator  has  heard  from  charitable  orga- 
ni2ations  expressing  grave  concern  over 
the  need  for  charitable  contributions. 

Under  the  present  law  and  under  the 
Finance  Committee  biU,  a  person  who 
takes  the  optional  standard  deduction 
and  makes  no  charitable  contributions 
whatsoever  Is  treated  exactly  the  same  as 
another  person  who  takes  the  optional 
standard  deduction  and  has  made  sub- 
stantial charitable  contributions. 

I  propose  an  optional  standard  deduc- 
tion of  10  percoit  up  to  $1,200,  and,  in 
addition,  to  aUow  a  further  deduction 
for  charitable  contributions  in  excess  of 
3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income.  So. 
for  example,  a  taxpayer  with  $10,000  ad- 
justed gross  income — and  an  optional 
standard  deduction  of  $1,000  under  pres- 
ent law— and  $500  of  charitable  con- 
tributions would,  under  my  proposal, 
have  $200  over  3  percent  of  his  adjusted 
gross  income  which  he  could  take  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $1,000  deduction. 

Of  course,  taxpayers  who  do  not  take 
the  optional  standard  deduction  would 
continue  to  take  aU  deductions  for 
charitable  contributions,  as  under  pres- 

My  Mnendment  is  calculated  to  give  a 
tax  benefit  to  those  people  who  take  the 
optional  standard  deduction  and  who  are 
charitably  incUned.  This  is  a  very  big  plus 

for  charity.  .,.».... 

I  propose  a  rate  of  reduction  that  is 
one  half  of  that  proposed  under  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  bill:  and  this  would  be 
phased  in  with  a  $140  tax  credit  in  1971 
and  a  $150  tax  credit  in  1972. 

Here  is  where  we  come  ojit:  Taking  the 
years  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  my  proposal 
would  save  approximately  $1  biUion  of 
revenue  over  the  Finance  Committee  biU, 
and  it  would  save  a  lot  more  than  that 
when  compared  with  the  Gore  and  Percy 
proposals. 
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So  if  we  are  looking  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, we  will  find  it  in  my  amendment. 

I^t  us  take  a  look  at  the  benefits  that 
would  be  provided  by  my  proposal.  These 
are  calculations  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

It  is  very  interesting  when  we  realize 
that  here  is  a  proposal  that  is  fiscally 
sound,  compared  with  proposals  which 
have  been  attacked  because  they  would 
take  too  much  revenue  away  from  the 
Treasury,  which  would  still  provide  com- 
parable benefits  to  those  who  need  them. 
Those  people  in  the  zero  to  $3,000  ad- 
justed gross  Income  area  would  have  a 
saving  of  $781  million  under  the  Finance 
Committee  bill.  Under  the  Gore  proposal, 
it  would  be  $856  million.  Under  my  pro- 
posal, it  would  be  $835  million — almost 
the  same  a&  that  contained  in  the  Gore 
proposal. 

In  the  $3,000  to  $5,000  adjusted  gross 
income  bracket,  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  would  provide  a  saving  of  $1  billion. 
Under  the  Gore  proposal,  it  would  be 
$1,196,000,000.  Under  my  proposal,  it 
would  be  $1,160,000,000 — nearly  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  the  Gore  proposal. 

In  tlie.  $5,000  to  $7,000  bracket,  the 
Finance  .Committee  bill  would  provide 
a  saving  of  $944  million.  The  Gore  pro- 
posal would  represent  a  saving  of  $1,268 
million.  And  my  proposal  would  repre- 
sent a  saving  of  $1,286  million. 

In  the  $7,000  to  $10,000  bracket,  one 
which  is  especially  in  need  of  relief,  the 
Finance  Committee  bill  would  provide 
a  saving  of  $1,286  million.  The  Gore  pro- 
posal would  involve  a  saving  of  $1,888 
milhon.  My  proposal  would  involve  a 
saving  of  $2,257  million. 

In  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  bracket,  the 
Finance  Coimnittee  bill  would  provide 
a  saving  of  $1,922  million.  Under  the  Gore 
proposal,  it  would  be  $1,942  million. 
Under  my  proposal  it  would  be  $1,907 
million. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  set  forth 
how  these  proposals  compare  with  ref- 
erence to  the  example  of  a  husband  and 
wife  and  two  children.  In  the  $3,000  ad- 
justed gross  Income  area,  under  all  the 
proposals,  there  would  be  no  tax  to  pay 
at  all.  Those  with  $5,000  adjusted  gross 
income  would  have  to  pay  $18  under  my 
proposal,  $200  under  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee proposal,  and  $112  under  the 
Gore  proposal.  In  the  $7,000  adjusted 
gross  income  bracket,  under  my  proposal 
they  would  have  to  pay  $481,  $560  under 
the  Finance  Committee  proposal,  and 
$501  under  the  Gore  proposal. 

They  are  all  pretty  close,  except  that 
when  we  get  up  into  the  very  high  income 
brackets,  under  my  proposal  it  would 
cost  them  more  than  under  the  Gore  pro- 
posal or  under  the  Finance  Committee 
proposal,  although  my  reduction  in  tax 
rates  would  provide  some  relief. 

I  believe  this  works  out  in  a  very 
equitable  manner.  It  is  fiscally  soimd, 
and  it  does  equity  in  those  brackets  where 
equity  needs  to  be  done.  Not  one  Senator 
would  have  to  say,  after  voting  for  this 
proposal,  that  he  voted  for  a  nice,  big 
tax  cut  for  himself. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  tax  credit  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  vary  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  family? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  raised  this  point. 

My  point  is  this:  A  child,  whether  that 
child  comes  from  a  poor  family  or  a 
wealthy  family,  ought  to  have  the  same 
recognition  imder  the  income  tax  law. 
Under  my  proposal,  every  child,  every 
dependent,  would  have  a  $150  credit.  So 
a  husband  and  a  wife  and  two  children 
would  have  $600  off  t)ieir  tax  bill.  They 
would  have  four  credits  of  $150  each. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  the  Senator's  answer 
is  that  the  tax  credit  would  be  given 
for  each  member  of  the  family? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Tes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator's  proposal 
offered  in  lieu  of  some  provision  in  the 
committee  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  My  provision  pre- 
serves the  Finance  Committee  minimum 
standard  deduction  approach.  It  takes 
one-half  the  rate  deduction  provided 
under  the  Finance  Committee  bill.  The 
Finance  Committee  bill  continues  the 
$600  exemption.  In  lieu  of  that,  I  pro- 
vide a  credit  which  is  a  much  better 
break  for  most  taxpayers,  a  much  bet- 
ter break  for  all  low-income  taxpayers; 
but  in  order  to  do  that,  I  cannot  give 
the  same  tax  reduction  as  the  Finance 
Committee  bill.  There  is  a  tradeoff  here. 
The  Finance  Committee  does  a  Job  for 
low-income  people  through  tax-rate  re- 
duction. I  do  not  think  it  does  as  much 
as  it  should.  And  the  committee  bill 
preserves  the  $600  exemption. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  stated  that 
his  proposal  would  not  cost  as  much  loss 
of  revenue  as  would  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  Approxi- 
mately $1  billion  less. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Over  what  period  of 
years? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Taking  la  look  at  the 
combined  years  1970.  1971,  and  1972. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  about  the  same 
each  year? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  loss  of  revenue? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  difference. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  I  point  out  these 
figures:  In  1970,  relief  provisions  under 
the  Finance  Committee  bill  would 
amoimt  to  $1,712  billion.  Under  my  pro- 
posal. It  would  only  be  $1,127  billion. 
In  1971,  xmder  the  Finance  Committee 
bill,  it  would  be  $5,144  billion.  Under  my 
proposal.  It  would  be  $5,403  billion — a 
little  more,  not  much.  In  1972,  relief  pro- 
visions under  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
would  amoimt  to  $8.9  billion;  under  my 
proposal  it  would  be  $8.4  billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  One  more  question: 
When  and  if  the  exemptions  are  raised 
from  $600  to  $800,  what  would  the  Gore 
amendment  do,  in  dollars,  for  a  tax- 
payer who  is  in  the  65-percent  bracket, 
by  raising  the  exemption  $200? 

Mr.  MILLER.  A  husband  and  wife 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  said  "a  taxpayer." 

Mr.  MILLER.  All  right.  A  taxpayer 
over  65 ■ 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. has  expired. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  shield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  jrield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MTIiTiKR.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  a  taxpayer  who  has 
two  exemptions,  one  for  himself  and  one  ~> 
because  he  is  over  65.  would  have  two 
$800  exemptions.  That  would  be  $1,600 
in  exemptions.  In  a  70-percent-tax 
bracket,  it  can  be  seen  how  much  better 
a  tax  break  he  would  have  than  some- 
body in  a  20-percent-tax  bracket.  That 
is  why  I  said,  if  my  proposal  is  adopted, 
nobody  could  ever  say  that  Senators 
voted  to  reduce  their  taxes. 

But  I  regret  to  say  that,  imder  the 
Gore  proposal,  well  intentioned  as  it  is. 
every  Senator  would  be  voting  himself 
a  substantial  tax  break,  because  we  are 
all  in  at  least  the  50-percent  bracket. 
Every  Senator,  whether  or  not  he  has 
a  wife  or  children,  would  be  voting  him- 
self a  tax  break. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  tables  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EFFECT  ON  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  OF  PRO- 
VISIONS WHEN  FULLY  EFFECTIVE 


Senate 
Adjust  gross  Finance 

income  class  Commit-  Gore 

(thousand  dollars)  tee     proposal 


Percy  Miller 

proposal      proposal 


0to3 

-781 
—1,001 

-944 
-1,286 
-1,922 

-806 
-1,107 

—464 

-657 

-856 

-1,196 

-1,268 

-1,888 

-1.943 

-701 

-794 

-179 

-57 

-869 
-1,273 
-1,467 
-2,603 
-3,310 
-i;i95 
—1,319 
-393 
-376 

-835 

3to5 

-1,160 

5  to  7            

—1,286 

7  to  10 

10tol5 

-2,257 
-1,907 

15  to  20 

-485 

20  to  50 

-226 

50  to  100 

100  and  over 

-39 
-267 

Total 

—8,968 

-8,883 

-12,805 

-8,462 

MARRIED,  2  DEPENDENTS 


Adjusted  gross 
Income 


Finance 
Com- 
Present    mittee       Gore 
Miller         law      Tax  >       $800 


Percy 


J3,000 0  0  0  0  0 

$5,000 $18  $290  $200  $112  $108 

$7,000 481  687  576  501  464 

$10,000 955  1,114  958  962  840 

$15,000 1,960  2,062  1,846  1,886  1,927 

$20,000 3,110  3,160  2,968  2,960  2,872 


>  Assumes  nonbusiness  deductions  of  10  percent  of  income. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax 
Analysis. 


COMPARATIVE  RELIEF  PROVISION 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Senate  Finance  Committee...    —1,712     —5.144       —8.968 

Gore -3,963     -7,522       -8,883 

Percy —2,300     —5,495       -8,692 

Miller -1,127     -5,403       -8,462 

Tax  Reform  under  Senate 

Finance  Committee  (and 

repeal  of  investment 

credit) +3.900     +4,645       +4,870 

Extension  of  surcharge  and 

excises +4,270        +800         +800 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 
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Mr  <X)RE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
time  of  the  debate.  I  have  tried  to  read 
what  I  could  of  the  41  pages.  I  have  asked 
the  committee  staff  and  my  staff  to  give 
me  an  estimate.  I  simply  was  unable  to 
argue  against  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  lAeans.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it. 

Since  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  i 
yield  my  time  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question? 

This  seems  to  be  an  extremely  impor- 
tant amendment.  I  appreciate  that  thwe 
is  a  time  limitation.  But  for  the  benefit 
of  some  of  us  who  would  like  to  listen  to 
this,  and  for  the  proponent  to  explain  it 
fully — this  is  an  important  matter — I 
should  like  to  ask  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  extended  so  that  the  amendment 
might  be  properly  considered,  properly 
discussed,  and  properly  voted  on  by  this 
body.  . 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. ^^  , 
Mr.  MURPHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  LONG.   I  insist  on  the  regular 
order,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  offered  amendments  along 
this  general  Une  in  the  committee.  As  I 
undersUnd,  he  is  proposing  to  strike  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  biU  and  to  substi- 
tute therefor  a  tax  credit  approach  for 
each  individual. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  in  those  40-odd 
pages.  The  Senator  knows,  of  course,  but 
the  rest  of  us  have  no  idea.  The  amend- 
ment involves  the  striking  out  of  $8  bil- 
lion of  relief  that  is  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  On  this  short  notice,  we  do 
not  know  what  the  amendment  would  do. 
There  is  no  way  the  Senator  could  ap- 
prise us  of  that.  He  has  been  working  on 
an  approach  of  this  sort  and  it  was  of- 
fered in  committee  at  a  time  when  we 
had  more  opportunity  to  think  about  it 
and  discuss  it,  and  I  think  only  three  or 
four  Senators  out  of  17  voted  for  it.  At 
that  time  it  involved  a  tax  increase  over 
present  law  for  most  persons  with  in- 
comes over  $20,000.  Apparently  the 
amendment  overcomes  this  problem  but 
still  gives  even  less  relief  in  the  area 
than  the  exemption  intended. 

The  committee  believed  that  this 
would  greatly  complicate  the  tax  law. 
If  a  taxpayer  in  the  lower  rate  brackets 
would  be  confronted  with  a  personal  ex- 
emption and  a  low  income  allowance  and 
then  would  be  confronted  with  a  tax 
credit  as  weU,  it  would  be  very  confus- 
ing for  him.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
withholding  tax  would  apply  to  it.  There 
is  no  way  we  could  understand  it  iii  the 
time  available  to  us.  I  am  sorry  that  we 
have  a  time  limitation,  but  even  if  the 
Senate  gave  us  an  hour  or  two  to  discuss 
this  matter,  neither  the  staff  nor  I  nor 
a  considerable  nxmiber  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  could  hope  to  work  out 
all  of  the  details  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment. 


Frankly,,   if    the    amendment    were 
agreed  to,  under  present  circimistances, 
I   probably   would   vote   for   the   Gore 
amendment,  because  I  would  not  know 
what  I  was  defending  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  concerned.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  agree  to  this  amendment.  If. 
at  some  later  date,  the  Senator  wants  to 
work  out  his  amendment  and  finds  a 
parliamentary  situation  in  which  it  can 
be  explained,  so  that  we  can  better  un- 
derstand it  and  so  that  our  staff  can  look 
at  it.  we  might  consider  it.  But  on  this 
short  notice,  with  the  Senate  having  no 
more  than  one  half  hour  to  look  at  an 
amendment  involving  $8  billion,  and  ap- 
proximately 40  pages,  there  is  no  way  that 
any  Senator,  including  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  could  tell  what  he  had  voted  for. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
soiui  (Mr.  Symington)   are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  25, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

[No.  166  Leg.] 
TEAS— 26 


Aiken 

Baker 

Boggs 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 


Allen 

Allott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Gravel 


Anderson 
Bayh 


Onffin 

Gumey 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 


Nelson 
Packwood 

Prouty 
Smith,  ni. 
Stevens 
Thurmond 


Jordan.  Idaho  Young,  N.  Dak. 

MUler 

Murphy 

NAYS— 70 

Hansen  Pastore 

Harris  Pearson 

Holland  Pell 

Holllngs  Percy 

Hruska  Proxmlre 

Inouye  Randolph 

Jackson  RlblcoS 

Javlts  Russell 

Jordan,  N.C.  Saxbe 

Kennedy  Schwelker 

Long  Scott 

Magnuson  Smith,  Maine 

Mansfield  Sparkman 

Mathlas  Spong 

McCarthy  StennU 

McClellan  Talmadge 

McGee  Tower 

McGovem  Tydlngs 

Mclntyre  WUllams,  N.J. 

Metcalf  Williams.  Del. 

Mondale  Yarborough 

Montoya  Young,  Ohio 
Moss 
Muskie 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Fulbrlght  Symington 
Mundt 


So    Mr.    Miller's    amendment    was 
rejected. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. On  that  amendment,  20  minutes 
of  debate  will  be  equally  divided  between 
the  opponents  and  the  proponents.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  there  will  be  no  time  on  the  Gore 
amendment  after  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  earUer 
Gore  amendment,  as  amended  or  not 
amended. 
Mr.  LONG.  Without  debate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
debate.  ^      . 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  I  correctly  understand, 
then,  that  if  one  wishes  to  discuss  the 
pending  Gore  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  or  the  amend- 
ment, he  must  do  so  now  because  no 
time  will  be  left  after  the  next  vote? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  dis- 
cussion must  come  within  the  next  20 
minutes.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  we  are  now  considering  the  Gore 

substitute?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Gore  substitute  is  the 
pending  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Gore  substitute  is  not 
subject  to  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Gore  substitute 
should  be  agreed  to,  would  the  Gore 
amendment  be  subject  to  sunendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  fur- 
ther amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Gore  substitute 
should  fail,  would  the  original  Gore 
amendment  then  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment?    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  s^reement  shuts  out 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  To  either  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President— — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment: 

Senators  Burdick,  Cannon,  Hartki, 
Kennedy,  McClellan,  Mondale,  Mon- 
toya, Moss,  Pastore,  Proxmire,  Ribicoff, 
Yarborough,  and  YotTNC  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be  listed 
as  cosfwnsors:  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chotich),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  now  occupy- 
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Irig  the  chair,  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla  (Mr.  Crawstow)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydiuos),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrb). 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNos) .  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  OTdered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  rollcall 
on  this  amendment.  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  take  this  mcMuent  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  patience  and  toler- 
ance of  the  Senate  in  hearing  me  on  this 
iasue.'I  am  grateful  that  something  on 
which  I  have  worked  for  a  long  time  is 
now  receiving  the  careful  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  apologize  for  having  over- 
taxed the  patience  of  Senators ;  but,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  fimdamental  matter. 
The  principle  of  having  in  the  tax  law  a 
personal  exemption  of  an  amount  suffi- 
ciently free  of  Federal  tax  to  enable  the 
taxpayer  to  have  a  minimum  living  is 
as  old  as  the  16th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  1913,  Congress,  upon  adoption  of 
the  leth  amendment,  passed  the  first 
modem" tr.S.  income  tax  law.  In  that 
first  bill,  an  exemption  from  income  tax 
was  established  at  $3,000.  The  require- 
ments for  revenue  since  then  have  been 
pressing.  The  level  of  personal  exemption 
has  changed  from  time  to  time.  During 
World  War  n,  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  goods.  Congress  lowertKi  the  exemp- 
tion to  $500  for  each  person  and  de- 
pendent, not  that  Congress  thought— I 
have  reviewed  those  debates — that  this 
was  adequate,  but  it  was  lowered  in 
order  to  squeeze  purchasing  power  when 
too  many  dollars  were  chasing  scarce 
goods. 

In  1948,  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator McClkllan  and  former  Senator 
George,  it  was  raised  to  $600.  Since  then, 
the  cost  of  living  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. 

We  are  now  considering  the  largest 
tax  reform  bill  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is.  likewise,  one  of  the  largest  tax 
relief  bills  in  history. 

The  bill  is  composed  of  two  large  prin- 
cipal parts.  Tax  reform  is  one,  by  which 
some  $6.6  billion  of  additional  revenue 
will  be  brought  into  the  Treasury.  Tax 
relief  is  the  other,  by  which  approxi- 
mately this  same  amoimt  of  tax  relief  is 
provided  to  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  per- 
sonal or  individual  tax  reUef.  That  tax 
relief  in  the  bill  is  principally  by  changes 
in  the  tax  rates — a  change  in  the  bottom 
rate  of  only  1  percentage  point,  and  run- 
ning to  as  high  as  8  percentage  points  at 
the  top. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  desist,  and  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  insist 
that  the  Senator  proceed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh  no. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cast  a  lot  of  hard 
votes  on  tax  bills  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  generally  voted  against 
tax  reductions  because  I  thought  the 


Treasury  ought  to  be  protected.  I  have 
voted  usually  with  the  committee  on  all 
major  votes  ever  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  do  not  particularly  like  the  idea  of  de- 
parting now,  but,  Mr.  President,  the 
$600  figure  is  outmoded  and  left  by  time 
that,  when  we  are  taxing  so  many  little 
people  who  work  to  earn  their  money, 
when  we  are  taking  money  from  them 
and  giving  it  to  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed because  they  want  to  be  unem- 
ployed and  will  not  try  to  get  a  Job  to 
make  a  living.  I  hope  we  can  adopt  the 
amendment  and  make  the  vote  so  over- 
whelming that  it  will  have  a  splendid 
chance  to  stand  up  in  conference. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  great 
fight  for  the  amendment  on  which  we  are 
about- to  vote.  Obviously,  the  votes  that 
have  gone  on  today  before  this  one  have 
all  resulted  in  turning  back  changes  that 
were  different  from  this  change. 

The  Gore  amendment  should  be  adopt- 
ed. I  think  it  wiU  give  relief  to  our  people 
in  a  place  where  they  will  understand 
that  reUef.  It  will  give  relief  to  the  tax- 
payer who  has  an  average  income.  It  will 
give  relief  to  those  who  have  large  fam- 
ilies. 

If  it  is  indeed  to  be  a  tax  reform  bill. 

I  think  we  must  shift  the  burden  away 
from  the  low  income  and  middle  income 
taxpayer  and  make  up  that  revenue  from 
others.  I  am  afraid  the  bill  does  not  do 
that  as  much  as  it  should,  but  certainly 
the  Gore  amendment  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  am  ghul  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  year 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about 
tax  relief  for  the  average  taxpayer,  but 
now  when  Senator  Gork's  amendment 
offers  us  a  chance  to  do  s(Hnethlng  about 
it,  we  suddenly  begin  to  hear  all  sorts  of 
excuses  why  it  cannot  be  done.  But  these 
excuses  look  pretty  lame  when  exposed 
to  the  facts. 

In  1948.  the  personal  exemption  was 
fixed  at  $600.  Since  then  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  almost  50  percent.  And 
those  costs  related  mostly  to  supporting 
dependents,  such  as  higher  education, 
food,  and  clothing,  have  gone  up  even 
more  than  50  percent.  On  the  basis  of 
these  statistics  alone,  an  increase  to 
$800  over  a  2-year  period  is  really  not 
enough.  A  personal  exemption  of  $800 
will  not  even  restore  the  status  q\K)  of 
1948,  and  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  not  stood  still  since  1948. 

At  $600  per  dependent,  a  father  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  feed,  clothe,  hoiise, 
and  educate  his  family.  But  who  can  do 
that  on  $50  a  month?  Anyone  who  thinks 
it  can  be  done  has  not  been  near  a  store 
in  years.  Again.  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  even  $800  is  not  really  enough. 

Not  only  does  the  committee  bill  fail 
to  provide  adequate  relief  for  the  aver- 
age taxpayer,  but  it  also  sqiianders  what 
relief  it  does  give  on  the  wrong  people. 
The  rate  changes  in  the  committee  bill 
grants  40  percent  of  the  total  tax  relief 
to  taxpayers  with  incoiiies  over  $20,000. 
The  Gore  amendmsnt  would  grant  only 

II  percent  of  the  relief  to  these  high 
income  brackets. 


When  the  effects  of  the  committee 
bill  and  the  Gore  amendment  are  laid 
side  by  side,  the  contrast  is  quite  reveal- 
ing. Both  versions  would  provide  sub- 
stantial relief  to  the  lowest  incomes,  al- 
though the  Gore  amendment  would  re- 
move more  of  our  poor  taxpayers  from 
the  tax  rolls  than  the  committee  bill.  - 

But  it  is  the  middle-income  grroups— 
the  great  majority  of  this  Nation's  tax- 
payers— to  whom,  imder  the  committee 
bill,  the  promise  of  tax  relief  will  be  the 
biggest  joke. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  relief 
under  the  committee  bill  would  go  to 
people  with  incomes  l)ftween  $7,000  and 
$15,000.  Under  the  Gore  amendment  over 
50  percent  of  the  relief  goes  to  this 
group. 

These  flgiues  have  even  greater  mean- 
ing when  individual  examples  are  com- 
pared. A  typical  taxpayer  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  earning  $7,500  would 
be  given  a  tax  reduction  of  only  $36,  but 
under  the  Gore  amendment  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  $134.  Or  if  his  income  were 
$10,000.  the  respective  relief  would  be 
$56  versus  $152. 

For  those  with  incomes  over  $20,000, 
the  Gore  amendment  offers  less  relief 
than  the  c(Hxunittee  bill,  and  for  in- 
comes over  $100,000,  the  tax  liability  is 
actuiBdly  increased.  But  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  A  progressive  tax  structure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  based  on  the  ability  to  pay. 

The  more  objective  opponents  to  this 
amendment  wUl  concede  that  it  is  more 
progressive  and  that  it  grants  more  re- 
lief to  middle-income  taxpayers.  Tliey 
will  concede  this,  but  then  they  will  say 
that  we  cazuiot  afford  it.  Fiscal  respon- 
sibility is  their  catchword. 

But  where  was  the  fiscal  responsibility 
when  the  ABM  and  other  unnecessary 
military  hardware  provision  was  pushed 
through  the  Senate  without  regard  to 
cost?  Who  is  being  fiscally  responsible 
when  thousands  of  troops  are  kept  in 
Europe  and  billions  spent  in  Vietnam? 

But  even  if  these  wasteful  expendi- 
tmres  are  left  unchecked,  the  extra  cost 
of  the  Gore  amendment  can  be  met  by 
closing  more  of  the  loopholes.  Although 
the  committee  bill  is  a  remarkable 
achievement  compared  with  past  at- 
tempts at  closing  loopholes,  there  are 
still  plenty  of  leaks  left  in  the  tax  code. 
Restoration  of  the  House  bill  provisions 
on  foreign  tax  credits,  capital  gains,  and 
financial  institutions  would  be  a  good 
beginning.  The  Senate  should  also  repeal 
all  accelerated  depreciation  except  for 
moderate-  and  low-income  housing,  in- 
stitute a  stiff  minimum  income  tax,  and 
come  to  grips  with  the  tax-exempt  bond 
dilemma. 

Those  who  are  really  serious  about 
fiscal  responsibility  ought  first  to  look 
at  these  glaring  loopholes  instead  of 
densnng  relief  to  those  who  need  it  most^- 
the  average  taxpayers. 

To  plagiarize  from  Frost,  "tax  reform 
still  has  many  miles  to  go  and  many 
promises  to  keep." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  dele- 
gate to  the  Senator  from  Louisana  the 
time  allotted  to  the  minority  leader  imder 
the   unanimous-consent   agreement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
many  Senators  do  not  understand  the 
basis  upon  which  the  committee  bill  was 
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adopted.  I  ask  that  certain  tabl^  be 
placed  on  the  easel  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber.  ^  ,^       . 

In  prior  years  certain  persons  believed 
that  the  best  way  to  help  those  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  was  to  increase 
the  personal  exemption.  It  was  orga- 
nized labor,  though,  that  first  came  up 
with  the  idea  that  if  only  a  certoin 
amount  of  revenue  were  available  to 
reduce  taxes,  such  as  $2  bUUon  or  $3 
biUion,  those  in  the  lower  income  brack- 
ets could  more  effectively  be  helped  by 
increasing  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction, because  if  the  personal  exemp- 
tion were  increased,  most  of  those  bene- 
fits would  go  to  those  in  the  higher 
brackets.  A  mtaimmn  standard  deduc- 
tion, in  effect,  gives  the  working  voAn 
in  the  lower  income  tax  brackets  benefits 
which  those  in  the  higher  brackets  do 
not  get.  .  , 

The  low-income  allowance  or  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  exempts  fnwn  tax  those  who 
are  regarded  as  being  to  the  poverty 
level,  which  is  todicated  by  the  green 
line  on  the  chart  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber— about  $1,700  for  a  stogie  per- 
son. $2,300  for  two,  and  so  on  up  as 
family  size  tocreases.  For  tocome  above 
these  levels  the  tax  rates  apply,  although 
they  are  reduced  imder  the  bill. 

Tax  reform  and  tax  simplification  are 
further  provided  under  the  committee 
biU  by  tocreastog  the  standard  deduc- 
tion from  10  to  15  percent  and  raising 
the  limit  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  These  to- 
creases would  provide  substantial  bene- 
fits to  the  middle  tocome  taxpayers,  par- 
ticularly those  to  the  lower  noiddle  in- 
come brackets.  The  higher  standard  de- 
duction would  be  strickeu  by  the  C3ore 
amendment.    The    standard    deduction 
does  not  benefit  those  to  the  high  tocome 
tax  brackets,  because  their  itemized  de- 
ductions are  generally  larger  than  the 
standard  deduction.  But  it  very  much 
affects  the  middle-income  taxpayer,  and 
it  would  provide  substantial  simplifica- 
tion by  tocreastog  the  proportion  of  tax- 
payers who  use  the  standard  deduction 
from  58  to  74  percent.  Thus,  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  taxpayers  would  be  using 
the  standard  deduction,  and  there  would 
be  fewer  complatots,  less  fumtog,  and 
less  irritation.  U  the  provisions  of  the 
CJore  amendment  are  adopted,  most  of 
the  tax  slmpllflcation  would  be  removed 
from  the  bill.  ^        . 

Furthermore,  the  Gore  amendment 
would  eliminate  f  *om  the  bill  the  princi- 
ple of  tax  equity  concerning  the  relative 
tax  burdens  of  single  people,  married 
couples,  married  couples  with  one  child, 
and  couples  with  more  children.  Under 
the  committee  bill  it  would  work  out 
that,  at  the  $12,500  level,  there  would  be 
a  14-percent  reduction  for  all  of  family 
sizes  beyond  a  stogie  person. 

The  Gore  amendment  would  change 
this  reduction  so  that  there  would  be 
at  the  $12,500  tocome  level,  only  about 
an  8-percent  reduction  for  single  people, 
a  5-percent  reduction  for  married 
couides.  an  11 -percent  reduction  for 
couples  with  1  child,  and  a  17  percent 
reduction  for  couples  with  4  children.  So 
it  would  tend  to  move  the  tax  reductUm 
from  those  with  smaU  families  to  the 
benefit  of  those  with  large  families. 


A  study  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wdfare  of  how  much 
money  people  need  to  subsist  showed  that 
one  person  needs  more  than  $800  tocome 
to  subsist  on;  he  needs  $1,700. 

If  we  are  to  think  about  tax  equity  as 
among  single  people,  married  couples, 
married  couples  with  one  child,  and  mar- 
ried couples  with  five,  six,  or  eight  chU- 
dren,  based  on  what  they  need,  a  more 
justifiable  and  equitable  way  would  be 
that  arrived  at  by  the  committee  to  the 
bUl  it  reported  to  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mittee bill  approach  exempts  from  tax 
those  below  the  poverty  level,  which  de- 
pends on  family  size,  and  thep  provides 
a  higher  standard  deduction  and  rate 
reduction  to  aU  taxpayers,  as  weU  as  a 
new  rate  schedule  for  stogie  persons  to 
reduce  the  tax  difference  resulting  from 
tocome  spUtttog  used  by  Jotot  returns. 
The  Senator  argues  that  there  should 
not  be  tax  relief  to  the  upper  tax  brackets 
by  the  reduction  of  the  rates.  However,  if 
we  are  to  have  tax  reform,  if  we  are  to 
tocrease  revenues  by  ahnost  $7  billion,  as 
now  proposed,  by  putting  heavier  taxes 
on  corporations  and  persons  receiving 
$25,000  and  more,  to  the  potot  where  we 
are  saytog  that  one  man  who  now  pays 
little  or  nothing  will  pay  substantially, 
then,  to  fairness  we  should  have  some 
reduction  to  tax  rates  so  as  to  encourage 
those  who  are  to  the  high  tax  brackets— 
who  are  actually  paytog  70  percent  of 
their  tocome  in  taxes — to  tovest  their 
money  to  ways  that  are  productive,  to- 
stead  of  spending  their  time  trying  to 
ftod  ways  to  keep  their  tax  liability  low. 
I  do  not  think  much  money  will  be  lost 
if  we  reduce  the  upper  tax  rates  because 
if  people  are  encouraged  to  tovest  their 
money  to  productive  ways,  rather  than 
encouraged  to  try  to  evade  taxes,  that 
will  result  to  benefits  to  the  economy  and 
the  Nation,  and  whatever  reduction  is 
made  to  taxes  will  be  more  than  made  up 
as  a  result  of  the  tovestment  of  their 
money  and  effort  to  constructive  ways. 
So  on  balance.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  better  bill.  It  Is  better  structured  to 
achieve  tax  equity,  tax  simplification,  tax 
reduction  for  every  taxpayer  who  is  en- 
titled to  expect  some  tax  reduction,  and 
tax  tocreases  for  those  who  have  thus  far 
been  getttog  by  with  paying  very  little  to 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  todicated,  the 
Gore  amendment  has  a  very  bad  fiscal 
impact.  It  would  tocrease  the  amount  of 
revenue  lost  by  this  bill,  which  is  very 
much  needed  for  Government  financing, 
by  $2.3  billion  to  1970  and  by  $3.8  billion 
to  1971  or  $6.1  billion  to  these  2  years 
when  the  Government  very  much  needs 
the  revenue  if  it  is  to  try  to  balance  the 
budget  and  resist  inflation. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
2  mtoutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presldwit.  to  the 
Senate's  action  on  the  proposal  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gom)  ,  we 
reach  a  crucial  test  of  our  responsibilities 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  As  yesterday's  Department 
of  Commerce  report  indicated,  projected 
tovestment  decisions  for  early  1970  show 


another  startltag  and  inflationary  jump. 
If  this  <Kie  todicator  is  matched  to  other 
areas,  imacceptable  inflation  may  well 
continue  for  many  months. 

Under  the  circumstances,  any  tocrease 
to  personal  exemptions  will,  in  fact,  be 
Ulusory,  especially  because  such  an  to- 
crease is  bound  to  fuel  the  very  inflation 
that  destroys  the  benefits  it  offers.  The 
only  durable  tax  reUef,  the  only  relief 
that  survives  toflation,  is  likely  to  be 
adjustment  to  tax  rates  themselves. 
When  such  reUef  through  the  tax  rates 
is  matched  by  adequate  tax  reform  to 
close  loopholes  and  matotato  Govern- 
ment revenues,  I  beUeve  the  result  is 
more  equitable  and  less  damaging  to  the 
economy. 

However  appealing  a  simple  increase 
to  personal  exemption  is,  we  cannot  sac- 
rifice oiu-  judgment  on  the  vital  needs  of 
the  econMny  to  such  an  illusory  change. 
I  certatoly  cwnmend  Senator  Percy, 
Senator  Gore,  and  aU  other  Senators  who 
have  been  seeking  a  compromise  on  this 

difficult  issue.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  mtoutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  addi- 
tional mtoute. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  However,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  just  stated  briefly,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  wisest  course,  the 
course  which  best  supports  our  efforts  to 
curb  toflation  and  to  matotato  revenues 
to  undertake  the  essential  programs  of 
social  construction,  lies  to  rejecting  any 
change  to  personal  exemptions  at  this 
time.  The  sound  course,  to  my  judgment, 
is  to  follow  the  general  Itoes  of  the  House 
dUI  and  of  the  committee  bill.  Millions 
of  low-tocome  families  will  be  removed 
from  the  tax  roUs.  and  aU  taxpayers  will 
benefit  from  direct  tax  rate  reductions. 
Let  us  not  undermine  these  real  ad- 
vances by  a  self-defeattog  tocrease  in 
personal  exemptions  which  will  only  pro- 
long the  economic  crisis  which  is  now 
reductog  the  buytog  power  of  every 
American  family..  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  both 
sides  on  the  pendtog  amendment  be  ex- 
tended 5  mtoutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yldd  2  mtoutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Jtossachusetts  have 
eloquently  outltoed  the  reasons  why  the 
Gore  amendment  should  be  rejected.  Not- 
withstanding and  how  desirable  it  might 
be,  if  we  were  to  raise  the  exemptiMis  by 
adopting  the  Gore  amendment  we  would 
be  providing  an  addittMial  tax  reduction 
of  $6.1  billion  to  the  next  2  years,  at  a 
time  when  we  do  not  have  the  money. 
The  only  way  we  cotild  pay  for  that  re- 
duction would  be  by  borrowing  mon^ 
and  paying  toterest  on  it.  That  would 
only  contribute  further  toward  toflation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Key 
Indicator  Stirs  Fear  of  Inflation  Rise." 
written  by  Hobart  Rowen,  and  published 
to  today's  Washlngtwi  Post. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  3,  19«9) 

K«T  lNDICATO«  anas  FlA«  OF  INFLATION  RtSZ 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  biwlneae  Investment  boom — a  major 
symptom  and  symbol  of  Inflaton — wlU  ac- 
celerate even  further  m  1970,  the  NUon  ad- 
ministration reported  last  night. 

According  to  the  eagerly  awaited  sixrvey  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  business 
expansion  expenditures  will  rocket  to  an  an- 
nual rate  of  »T7.6  billion  In  the  first  half  of 
1970.  up  11  per  cent  from  the  comparable 
period  this  year,  and  up  6  per  cent  from  the 
second  six  months  of  1969. 

The  admlnlstraUon  was  hoping  for— and 
predicting — a  less  exuberant  result. 

•Anyone  In  my  position."  Economic  Coun- 
cil Chairman  Paul  W.  McCracken  told  The 
Washington  Post,  "would  have  been  hoping 
to  see  a  more  modeet  projected  Increase." 

EsUmated  expendltxires  for  this  calendar 
year  were  placed  at  •71.3  blUlon  In  the  new 
survey,  a  gain  of  11  per  cent  over  the  full 
year  1968.  Projected  spending  for  the  fourth 
quarter  has  been  boosted  1 .5  per  cent  since  a 
survey  tSls  past  summer. 

Tor  nrro.  the  outlook  as  presented  by  the 
government  now  suggests  an  even  bigger  in- 
flationary thrust  than  Indications  of  a  7  to  9 
per  cent  increase  given  In  recent  private  sur- 
veys. (Government  estimates  for  the  full  year 
ahead  will  not  be  avaUable  until  early  In 
1970.) 

Earlier,  government  officials  had  scoffed  at 
these  private  estimates,  suggesting  that  they 
were  probably  too  high.  But  the  government 
yesterday  not  only  confirmed  the  direction  of 
the  unofficial  estimates,  but  showed  that.  If 
anything,  they  were  too  low. 

For  one  thing,  McCracken  noted.  It  means 
that  the  outlook  for  any  significant  reduc- 
tion In  record-high  Interest  rates  is  "not  en- 
couraging." It  also  suggests,  he  added,  that 
the  government  will  have  to  continue  with 
Its  rigorous  policy  of  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
straints even  longer  than  It  had  thought 
earlier. 

Business  outlays  for  new  plants  and  addi- 
tions, and  the  equipment  that  goes  In  them 
are  considered  "high-powered"  dollars,  with 
a  great  stimiolatlve  impact  on  the  economy. 

To  the  extent  that  business  borrows  money 
to  finance  such  expansion.  It  puts  a  strain 
on  capital  markets,  hence  interest  rates; 
and  the  construction  effort  Itself  strains  the 
supply  of  skilled  manpower  and  of  some  ma- 
terials. ^ 

McCracken  pointed  to  some  alleviating  cir- 
cumstances. First,  he  noted  that  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  are  not  a  "leading 
Indicator;"  hence  any  slowing  down  of  the 
economy  would  not  show  up  here  first. 

Then,  the  Commerce-SEC  figures  show 
that  the  biggest  surge  in  projected  outlays  Is 
in  the  non-manufacturing  sector,  which 
could  mean  that  the  manufacturing  sector 
(focus  of  many  Inflationary  pressures)  may 
be  cooling  off  "a  Uttle." 

Other  officials  noted  that  projections  foL. 
spending  are  not  always  matched  by  results; 
thus  the  latest  calculation  for  1969  (an  11 
per  cent  gain)   is  modestly  lower  than  a  14 
per  cent  figure  projected  in  February. 

Another  consideration  Is  that  "real"  plant 
expansion  refiects  a  lees  dramatic  increase, 
once  adjusted  for  average  price  Increases  of 
perhaps  5  p>er  cent. 

But  after  making  all  such  allowances,  the 
picture  presented  by  the  figures  yesterday 
means  that  more  Inflationary  pressures  are 
still  working  through  the  economy  than  were 
anticiitated  in  the  Nixon  "game  plan." 

"I  wouldn't  pretend  that  this  la  Just  what 
w«  expected,"  McCracken  said.  "It's  a  very 
strong  picture  for  capital  expenditures." 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  article  states  that  the  big 
business  boom  is  still  growing  and  that 
projections  of  business  spending  for  1970 
indicate  that  inflation  is  still  far  from  be- 
ing under  control. 

We  should  remember  that  as  we  reduce 
taxes  and  further  fan  the  flres  of  infla- 
tion— and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
amendent  would  do  that  by  pouring  this 
additional  $6  billion  into  the  economy — 
we  shall  only  be  contt-ibuting  to  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  living;  and  every  time  the 
cost  of  living  increases  1  percentage  point 
the  cost  to  the  American  consumers  is 
more  than  $5  billion.  So  we  would  be  giv- 
ing false  relief.  As  for  the  argument 
that  we  can  provide  tax  relief  in  the  low 
brackets  and  charge  it  against  the  upper 
brackets  I  placed  in  the  Record  yester- 
day a  statistical  report  prepared  by  the 
staff  which  shows  that  even  if  we  put  a 
100  percent  tax  rate  on  all  incomes  in 
America  in  excess  of  $50,000  we  would 
provide  additional  revenue  of  only  $1.1 
billion.  So  we  have  already  gone  far  down 
that  road.  I  think  the  committee  bill  is 
evenly  balanced,  and  I  hope  the  Gore 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  3^eld  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  (Mr.  Long)  for  the  clarity  of  his 
statement,  and  commend  also  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. 

Any  way  we  figure  it,  the  adoption  of 
the  Gore  amendment  would  add,  in  the 
first  2  years,  about  $6  billion  to  the  na- 
tional debt.  Where  is  the  Senator  who 
promised  his  constituents  that  he  would 
vote  to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
if  we  had  to  borrow  money  to  do  it? 

At  present  borrowing  rates,  it  would 
cost  $400  million  a  year  in  interest  to 
carry  the  burden  of  the  increased  debt 
occasioned  by  the  Gore  amendment  for 
the  first  2  years;  and  that  burden  of  in- 
terest will  go  on  and  on,  imtil  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  elect  a  Congress 
that  will  start  paying  o%  the  national 
debt. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  for  tax  reduc- 
tion, but  are  we  for  tax  reduction  If  we 
have  to  borrow  the  money  and  go  into 
debt  for  it? 

AMENDMENT   NO.    343 

Mr.  President,  on  November  25  I  sub- 
mitted amendment  No.  302.  I  find  that 
it  needs  minor  corrections,  and  I  am 
resubmitting  it  today  as  amendment  No. 
343.  I  ask  that  the  Rccord  show  I  am 
abandoning  amendment  No.  302,  and 
shall  offer,  instead,  amendment  No.  343. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
amendment  No.  302. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  fail  to  feel  the  appeaJ  of  the  pro- 
posal before  us.  Following  the  passage 
of  the  tax  bill  in  the  House,  my  o£Qce 
was  deluged  with  letters  from  those  in 
the  middle-income  group  of  taxpayers 
who  were  simply  fed  up  with  shoulder- 
ing overburdening  tax  responsibilities.  I 


think  It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  mid- 
dle-Income people  have  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  those  Americans  who  are  de- 
manding tax  justice  and  who  have 
prompted  this  tax  reform. 

I  read  with  considerable  Interest  the 
colloquy  which  developed  between  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  November  26,  be- 
ginning at  page  35929  and  continuing 
to  35937  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  is  tremedous  emotional  pull  in 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  the  fellow  he  is  concerned 
about  is  the  man  "trying  to  get  off  the 
bottom,  with  a  big  mortgage  on  a  little 
house  and  a  family  of  children,  the  man 
who  pays  more  than  he  can  bear." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  can  be  fair- 
ly said  that  this  part  of  the  tax  reform 
package  is  subject  to  the  same  kind  of 
emoting  as  we  often  find  here  in  Con- 
gress when  we  discuss  social  security 
legislation.  Each  time  we  increase  ben- 
efits we  must  be  exceedingly  circum- 
spect to  assure  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  increased  benefits  does  not 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences  on  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  social  secur- 
ity trust  funds.  We  endeavor  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible  in  those  decisions. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  recog- 
nized the  ramifications  of  his  proposals, 
I  believe,  when  he  discussed  the  financial 
consequences  of  his  initial  proposal  on 
November  26  at  page  35935  of  the 
Record. 

Of  course,  one  could  argue,  as  does  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  that 
there  will  be  a  "fiscal  dividend"  once  the 
Vietnam  war  comes  to  a  conclusion.  But 
we  all  recognize  that  there  are  many 
Senators  who  have  already  looked  for 
ways  to  spend  that  money  when  and  if  it 
ever  becomes  available  for  other  meas- 
ures which  have  particular  concern  to 
them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee, 
in  the  bill  before  us,  proposes  four  differ- 
ent provisions  which  will  provide  equita- 
ble relief  for  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  who  have  not  been  af- 
forded equitable  tax  treatment.  In  es- 
sence, they  provided  a  low-income  allow- 
ance, about  which  I  shall  speak  in  a 
moment,  a  new  rate  structure  for  single 
taxpayers,  an  across-the-board  tax-rate 
reduction  for  everyone,  and  an  increase 
in  the  standard  deduction  up  to  16  per- 
cent, not  to  exceed  $2,000.  The  impact  of 
these  provisions  of  the  tax  bill,  reported 
out  by  the  Finance  Committee,  results  in 
about  a  $9  billion  loss  in  Federal  revenue. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  parts  in  this 
area  of  the  bill  is  the  low-income  allow- 
ance which  works  with  the  personal  ex- 
emption. According  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, in  colloquy  on  the  Allen  amend- 
ment on  page  35501  of  the  November  24 
Record,  HEW  has  estimated  that  a  per- 
son who  is  making  $1,700  a  year  or  less  is 
in  the  poverty  bracket.  In  effect,  the 
committee  bill  when  finally  imple- 
mented, provides  that  a  person  with  the 
low-income  allowance  of  $1,100  and  a 
$600  personal  exemption,  would  pay  no 
income  tax  on  up  to  $1,700  of  Income. 
Beyond  that  point,  for  a  couple,  the  $600 
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exemption  is  added  for  the  second  ex- 
emption and  as  a  result  they  would  have 
exempt  income  of  $2,300.  A  married  cou- 
ple with  two  children  would  have  $3,500 
in  nontaxable  income,  which  Is  almost 
$900  per  person. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  standard 
deduction  and  providing  equitable  relief 
for  single  taxpayers,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  bill  contains  a  reduction  in 
the  tax  rate  which  benefits  all  taxpay- 
ers. The  impact  of  this  rate  reduction  is 
found  on  page  4  of  the  committee  report 
and  is  as  follows: 
Percentage  tax  increase  or  decrease  from 
committee  amendments 
[In  thousands) 
Adjusted  gross  income: 

$0  to  $3 — ~^l 

$3  to  85 —30.3 

$5  to  $7 — - -17.0 

$7  to  $10 —   -10.9 

$10  to  $15 ~^°l 

$15  to  $20 —8.6 

$20  to  $50 —7.  2 

$50  to  $100 -4-8 

$100  and  over +2.6 

Total    -   —10.1 

Mr.  President,  the  Gore  substitute,  as 
I  understand  it,  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  $4.8  billion  in  addition  to  the 
$9  billion  loss  in  the  Finance  Committee 
biU. 

Because  I  believe  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  equitably  provides  for  those  in 
the  lower-  and  middle-income  brackets, 
and  because  I  recognize  that  there  is  a 
$9  billion  cost  of  the  tax  relief  program 
in  this  bill,  I  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  proposal  now  pending  before 
us.  I  must  give  consideration  to  current 
budget  restrictions  and  the  vital  need  for 
fiscal  moderation  to  combat  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  that  everyone  in  this  Na- 
tion is  facing.  Responsibility  requires 
this.  We  will  not  benefit  the  average  man 
by  increasing  the  onerous  tax  exacted  by 
inflation.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  require  a  minute.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  name  and 
the  name  of  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  337,  the 
Gore  substitute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  speeches 
to  which  we  have  just  listened  must 
have  been  written  before  I  offered,  to- 
gether with  several  other  Senators,  the 
substitute  amendment,  because  the  pend- 
ing substitute  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  cost  less  in  the  long  run  than  the 
committee  bill. 

I  am  not  sure  this  is  a  virtue.  I  still 
think  we  should  increase  the  exemption 
to  $1,000;  but  I  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
the  leadership  of  my  party  and  to  senior 
and  more  conservative  Senators  on  our 
side,  in  order  that  we  might  be  both  uni- 
fied and  sure  of  success  on  this  amend- 
ment. 


The  amendment  is  now  being  offered 
as  an  increase,  not  to  $1,000,  but  to  $800. 
So  speeches  to  which  we  have  Just  lis- 
tened do  not  apply. 

Compared  with  the  revenue  loss  of  the 
bill  from  rate  changes,  my  amendment, 
or  our  amendment,  would  lose  less  rev- 
enue by  $100  million  per  year,  in  the  long 
run,  than  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  said  is  correct  as  to  the  long- 
run  effect.  However,  in  1970  and  1971  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  more  than  $6  billion. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator,  I  respectfully 
suggest,  is  in  error. 

What  the  Senator  has  just  said  applies 
to  the  $1,000  exemption,  not  to  the  $800 
personal  exemption.  The  $800  personal 
exemption  will  approximately  even  up  in 
1970  with  the  committee  bill. 

It  would  cost  something  more,  but 
nothing  like  $4  billion  or  $5  billion,  in 
1971;  and  in  the  long  run  it  would  cost 
less.  Mr.  President,  I  cite  the  letter  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
contained  on  page  36264  of  the  Record 
of  December  1,  1969,  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  long-range  effect  of  the 
$1,000  exemption.  However,  when  we 
change  it  to  $800,  then  our  measure  Is 
less  expensive  in  the  long  run  than  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  advised 
by  the  staffs  of  both  the  joint  commit- 
tee and  the  Finance  Committee  that 
there  is  really  very  little  difference  in  the 
Senator's  amendment,  for  the  first  2 
years,  between  the  $1,000  and  the  $800 
personal  exemption  because  under  the 
$1,000  exemption  amendment  the  exemp- 
tion was  increased  to  $700  in  1970  and 
$800  m  1971.  as  is  the  case  with  his  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

There  is  still  a  loss  compared  to  the 
committee  bill  in  the  first  2  years  of  $6.1 
billion,  although  that  is  phased  out  over 
the  next  2  years  when  compared  with 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Edwin  S.  Cohen,  printed  in  the  Record 
on  Monday,  December  1,  on  page 
36264.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday,  the  concluding  pages 
of  the  session,  when  the  committee  staS 
itself  caused  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord tables  which  show  both  the  short- 
range  effect  and  the  long-range  effect. 

I  submit  that  the  tables  show  that 
the  substitute  amendment  will  have  a 
long-range  effect  of  $100  million  less  loss 
of  revenue  than  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  first 
to  the  ranking  committee  member  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  there  is  an  error  here.  The 
immediate  loss  in  the  next  2  years,  the 


short-term  loss,  based  upon  the  informa- 
tion given  by  the  committee  staff  would 
be  about  $6  billion  more  than  under  the 
committee  bill.  The  letter  that  I  had 
printed  in  the  Record  yesterday  from 
the  President  confirms  that. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  tax  re- 
form and  relief  from  Inequitable  tax 
burdens  are  indistinguishable  and  identi- 
cal. Over  the  years  a  number  of  inequi- 
ties have  crept  into  the  Federal  tax 
program.  There  is  probably  no  greater 
anachronism  than  the  standard  $600  ex- 
emption. Tax  laws  must  keep  current 
with  the  times  and  with  changes  m  in- 
come and  with  how  that  income  is  de- 
rived and  spent. 

First  instituted  in  1948  it  has  remained 
imchanged  despite  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  Imposed  at  a  time 
when  the  income  of  many  families  did 
not  exceed  $600  per  member,  it  has  re- 
mained at  that  figure  despite  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
almost  a  tripling  of  average  income. 

In  1948  medium  family  income  in  the 
United  States  was  approximately  $3,100. 
In  1967  this  had  increased  almost  to 
$8,000  and  today  it  is  close  to  $9,000.  This 
is  a  measure  of  our  inflation  and  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred. 

But  we  have  had  no  change  in  the  per- 
sonal exemption.  An  increase  Is  long 
overdue. 

In  no  State  is  an  increase  in  the  per- 
sonal exemption  more  important  than  in 
my  State  of  Hawaii,  which  has  the  high- 
est cost  of  living  in  any  State  in  the  Na- 
tion. This  increase  In  perstmal  exemp- 
tions is  essential  to  keep  our  tax  laws 
current  with  the  times. 

The  Gore  amendment  will  provide  re- 
lief for  every  taxpayer.  It  will  merely 
recognize  what  should  be  apparent  to  all. 
the  declining  value  of  the  dollar  and 
the  value  of  the  present  personal  exemp- 
tion. 

If  we  leave  that  exemption  at  its  cur- 
rent level  we  will  in  effect  increase  taxes 
with  every  increase  in  inflation  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  inflationary  increase. 

This  is  a  most  elementary  and  neces- 
sary reform  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  give  it  my  enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  cosponsored  the  Gore  amend- 
ment to  Increase  the  personal  income 
tax  exanption  to  $800.  The  $600  exemp- 
tion has  not  been  increased  since  It  was 
enacted  21  years  ago,  and  In  the  mean- 
time, the  cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  raising 
the  exemption  to  $800  will  cause  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  tax  revenue.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment has  wasted  too  much  money 
on  questionable  programs  of  little  or  no 
merit.  It  should  cut  back  on  wasteful 
spending. 

As  far  as  I  am  concemed,  a  platoon 
of  spacemen  on  the  moon  Is  not  as  Im- 
portant as  a  $200  tax  break  for  the  low- 
and  middle-Income  American. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  consider  the  aver- 
age citizen  who  has  been  paying  the 
bills. 

The  PRBBIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
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nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cl&±  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNSSDT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fnan  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ahdm- 
80W),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Stidhgtok)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  Is  absent  on 
ofDdal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  B«TH) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PcLBRiGHi) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symiwgtoh)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuHOT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

(No.  166  Leg.) 
YEAS— 68 


GIUB8IOHAL  RscoRD  yesterday.  The  figures 
are  for  a  family  of  four  In  1971,  when  the 
full  increase  in  personal  deductions 
would  be  effective. 


Alkan 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Allen  "^ 

Hatneld 

Pastors 

B&ker 

Holllnga 

PeU 

Bellmon 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Bible 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

BuTdlck 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Hchwelker 

Church 

IKagnuson 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Bagleton 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McOoTem 

Tydlngs 

Ernn 

Mclntyre 

WUllams.  VJ. 

Fong 

-    Metcalf 

Tarborough 

Oore 

Mondale 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Ormrel 

Montoya 

Toung,  Ohio 

HaiTla 

Moss 

Hart 

Muakle 

NATS— 37 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Ooodell 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Oriffln 

Percy 

Brooke 

Oumey    ■ 

RusseU 

BrnLVa. 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Case 

Holland 

Scott 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Rmlth,  ni. 

CurUa 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Mathlas 

WUllams.  Del. 

EUender 

MUler 

Fannin 

Murphy 

NOT  VOl'lNG— 5 

Anderson 

Fulbrtght 

Symington 

Bayh 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  GoRK's  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

TUCX   FOB   TAX   BEFORM 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Senate  voted  to 
amend  the  Federal  income  tax  law  by  in- 
creasing personal  exemptions  from  $600 
to  $800  and  upping  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  to  $1,000.  The  personal 
exemption  would  be  increased  to  $700 
next  year  and  jto  $800  in  1971. 

I  supported 'this  amendment,  proposed 
by  Senator  Oorx.  of  Tennessee. 

The  Oore  approach  to  tax  relief  was, 
on  balance,  a  more  equitable  way  of  dis- 
tributing tax  relief  than  the  committee 
proposal 

By  combining  increases  in  the  person- 
al exemption  and  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, the  relief  would  go  primarily  to 
those  who  deserve  it  most— middle-  and 
low-income  families. 

To  make  my  point,  let  me  cite  a  few 
figures  from  a  table  placed  in  the  Con- 


Adjust  gross  income 


T»  savinf 
comniittso  bill 


Tax  savint 
Senatt  m 


J7.5CIO »|  »}3« 

Jlfe,000 ,98  1J» 

!»:::::::::::::::::::"■       ^'^  ^ 

Put  another  way,  the  tax  bite  on  a 
family  of  four  with  a  gross  income  of 
$7,500  would  be  reduced  24.3  percent 
under  the  Oore  proposal  and  only  8.7 
percent  under  the  ccanmittee  proposal; 
on  a  family  of  four  with  an  income  of 
$15,000,  10.2  percent  imder  the  Oore 
amendment;  5.5  percent  under  the  com- 
mittee recommendation. 

F^unilles  of  four  with  incomes  of  $4,000 
now  pay  $112  in  income  tax.  The  com- 
mittee recommendation  would  have  such 
families  pay  $85.  Under  the  Gore  plan, 
such  families  with  incomes  of  $4,000  or 
under  would  pay  no  tax. 

Of  course,  tax  relief,  no  matter  what 
its  form,  means  loss  of  Federal  rev- 
enues. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  long 
run,  the  amount  of  revenue  lost  through 
the  Gore  plan  would  be  the  same  as  lost 
through  the  committee  recommendation. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  in  the 
second  year,  loss  from  the  Gore  proposal 
will  exceed  the  loss  from  the  cMnmittee 
plan. 

However,  imder  either  plan,  revenue 
loss  in  the  long  run,  will  exceed  revenues 
to  be  gained  through  tax  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  committee. 

Without  getting  into  exact  figures,  the 
Senate,  now  that  it  has  voted  tax  relief 
totaling  about  $8.9  billion  in  1971.  should 
set  about  closing  enough  loopholes  to  at 
least  offset  that  loss.  If  my  mathematics 
is  correct,  that  means  the  Senate  will 
have  to  pick  up  from  $4  to  $5  million 
through  tax  reforms  in  addition  to  these 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

There  are  ample  loopholes  untouched 
by  the  committee  bill  to  more  than  make 
up  that  total. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to 
face  up  to  tax  reform.  Just  as  it  did  in 
rejecting  a  proposal  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  to  $1,200.  Such  an  in- 
cre^e  would  net  only  have  given  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  relief  to  the  upper 
incomes,  but  it  would  have  meant  a  rev- 
enue loss  of  $18  billion.  A  reduction  of 
that  amount  would  have  meant  the  Na- 
tion could  not  do  what  it  should  to  fight 
pollution,  rebuild  cities,  eliminate  hun- 
ger, develop  parks,  and  to  act  on  the 
many  other  domestic  problems  facing 
the  Nation. 

SKNATOB    RAI«DOLPH    STTPPORTS    PERSONA!. 
EZKMFTION    INCREASE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  for  his  successful  advocacy  of 
the  increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
as  reflected  in  the  58  to  37  rollcall.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  his  amend- 
ment and  to  counsel  with  my  colleagues 
as  a  supporter  of  this  well-reasoned  ap- 
proach to  an  improved  tax  structure. 

It  is  worthy  of  repeating  that  the  pres- 


ent $600  personal  exemption  has  been  in 
the  law  since  1948.  The  benefits  then  in- 
tended have  been  erased  through  the 
years  by  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  con- 
cur with  the  increase  to  $800. 1  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  acted  responsibly 
in  this  tax  reform  measure  by  a  reason- 
able lessening  of  the  burden  which  the 
great  body  of  our  people,  especially  those 
with  families,  have  borne  for  too  long. 

Refdistic  tax  increases  and  the  closing 
of  loopholes  in  the  present  law  and  the 
elimination  of  inequities  now  existing 
bring  to  the  Members  of  this  body  a 
challenge  to  act  constructively.  I  believe 
that  we  are  meeting  this  challenge,  in 
part,  by  our  action  today. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  congratulate 
the  knowledgeable  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  Mr.  Long,  who  day 
after  day  presents  so  ably  arguments  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  complex  bill 
now  pending. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consient  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  next  vote  be  rescinded, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  previous  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject; I  simply  take  the  time  in  case 
someone  wishes  to  object — to  my  mind, 
it  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
vote,  and  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  out- 
come of  these  votes  points  up  something 
that  I,  at  least,  would  like  to  have  the 
Record  show. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  which  I  supported,  was 
offered  in  a  very  earnest  and  sincere  at- 
tempt to  provide  some  additional  relief 
for  the  taxpayer,  particularly  the  low- 
income  taxpayer.  It  was  also  offered  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Senate  in  lieu  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  .  The 
Percy  proposal  would  have  cost  the 
Treasury  in  the  first  2  years  no  more 
than  $600  million.  The  Gore  proposal 
in  the  same  period  involves  the  Treasury 
in  a  loss  of  revenue  of  approximately  $6 
billion. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  had  hoped  that 
the  Treasury  Department  would  imder- 
stand  what  we  were  getting  at.  What  we 
were  trying  to  do  in  offering  the  Percy 
amendment  was  to  minimize  the  loss  to 
the  Treasury  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sent an  equitable  amendment  in  such 
form  as  to  give  some  added  relief  to  the 
very  heavily  burdened  taxpayer,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower-  and  middle-lnct»ne 
brackets. 

The  Treasury  fotmd  itself  unable  to 
support  either  amendment.  I  suggest 
that  there  is  an  important  lesson  here 
to  be  learned  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  that  is  that  it  is  better  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  which  will  save  the 
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Treasury  money,  rather  than  to  risk  the 
passage  of  an  amendment,  as  has  just 
occurred,  which  will  cost  the  Treasury 
a  great  deal  more  money. 

We  in  Congress  think  we  know  our 
business;  I  think  I  know  mine  as  the 
Republican  leader.  In  that  capacity,  I 
was  trying  to  achieve  for  the  Treasury 
a  substantial  savings,  but  rather  than  ac- 
cept the  opportunity  to  make  this  sav- 
ings, the  Treasury  has  gone  down  to  a 
resounding,  and  I  suppose,  glorious  de- 
feat. I  do  not  know  how  many  pyrrhlc 
victories  of  this  kind  the  Treasury  wishes 
to  risk,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  respon- 
sible people  in  the  Treasury,  in  my  own 
administration,  will  listen  the  next 
time  we  try  to  advise  them  that  legis- 
latively we  understand  more  about  tac- 
tics and  strategy  than  they  do.  If  they 
do  not  listen  I  may  have  to  accept  the 
opportunity  to  go  down  to  some  glorious 
defeats  with  them,  or  I  may  not. 

Mr.  PE21CY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  delighted  to  yirtd  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  when  I  at- 
tended the  University  of  Chicago.  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins  would  always  send  a 
congratulatory  telegram,  even  if  we  had 
been  defeated  by  a  score  of  88  to  noth- 
ing by  Michigan  State,  and  it  always  said 
the  same  thing:  It  was  a  great  moral 
victory. 

I  will  have  to  look  for  the  moral  in  this 
victory,  if  I  can,  but  I  do  very  much 
appreciate  the  minority  leader's  cooper- 
ation, support,  and  help.  The  assistant 
minority  leader,  as  well,  was  magnificent 
in  working  with  us  the  past  few  days  to 
find  a  very  responsible  position  we  oould 
live  with. 

"nie  final  vote  on  the  amendment  we 
were  voting  on  would  have  cost  only  $600 
million  more  than  the  committee  bill 
over  a  period  of  3  years.  We  oould  have 
found  $200  million  a  year  for  3  years  to 
cut  out  som^lace  else.  We  oould  have 
acted  responsibly,  it  would  have  been 
fiscally  sound  and  it  would  have  provided 
all  the  reforms  and  benefits  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  I  anticipate  that  in  confer- 
ence we  will  end  up  with  something  close 
to  this. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  was  extremely  hdpful  in  his 
amendmrait  which  would  have  cut  off  the 
last  year,  1973.  I  had  maintained  that 
we  had  plenty  of  time  to  change  if  eco- 
nomic circumstances  would  have  re- 
quired it.  However,  by  cutting  off  that 
large  bulge  in  1973  at  this  time  I  think 
he  made  a  major  ocmtributian  to  the 
amendment  we  voted  on. 

I  wish  to  oMnmend  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  The  group 
working  under  the  leadership  of  EM 
Cohen  worked  constantly,  at  great  sac- 
rifice, in  providing  technical  assistance 
and  suggestions  that  went  far  beycHid 
the  call  of  duty,  "Hiey  were  making  sug- 
gesticHis  that  were  truly  helpful  to  us  in 
arriving  at  re«?(»isible  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  add  that  the 
assistance  of  Assistant  Secretary  C^ohen 
and  Under  Secretary  Walker,  and  all  the 
te«dinlctan8  on  the  staff  were  helpful 


in  the  advice  they  fumisiied  on  this 
amendment. 

What  I  have  had  to  say  is  directed  to 
matters  of  strategy  where  my  obligation 
Includes,  among  other  things,  an  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  carry  out  the  administira- 
tlon's  desires  wherever  possible  and  also 
to  try  to  save  the  bill  as  close  to  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  as  we  can.  The 
members  of  the  committee  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  might  not  necessarily  agree 
with  m:  point  of  view,  and  I  say  that  in 
all  fairness. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  add  re- 
garding the  description  of  strategy  and 
tactics  in  trying  to  attain  our  objective, 
we  sim^y  "blew  it."  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  bill  which  comes  back  from  the 
conference  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator<from  Indiana  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th&t  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  so  that  he 
may  make  comments  on  the  matters 
which  have  Just  preceded  without  losing 

my  right  to  the  fioor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  some  remarks  in  response  to  those 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
about  the  situation  with  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  Just  contended  in  regard  to  the 
Percy  amendment,  the  Gore  amendment, 
the  Miller  amendment,  and  other 
amendments  dealing  with  the  personal 
exemption. 

I  hesitate  to  make  some  of  these  re- 
maiics  because  I  feel  they  may  sound 
as  if  they  are  creating  an  appearance  gf 
divlsiveness  within  our  party.  It  is  not 
so  meant.  I  say  that  because  it  may 
sound  that  I  am  in  some  respect  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  and  in  some  respects  I  am. 
However,  this  is  said  only  in  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  as  a  constructive  ef- 
fort to  see  that  this  vote  will  result  in 
a  contribution  to  the  efforts  of  this  body. 
We  begin  with  the  first  proposition 
that  the  Republican  Party  lost,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  Percy  amendment  was 
the  Republican  position.  It  was  not  nec- 
essarily the  Republican  position  and  it 
was  not  necessarily  the  position  of  the 
administration. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  administra- 
tion, as  such,  adopted  a  line  of  one  spe- 
cific tactic  or  strategy,  other  than  the 
principles  smd  guidelines  laid  down  by 
the  President  in  the  letter  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  yesterday. 

The  important  point  I  think  we  must 
keep  in  mind  is  this.  Whether  we  won 
or  lost  depends  on  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  unified  Republican  position  en  this 
particular  issue.  There  was  not.  Whether 
the  administration  won  or  lost  depends 
on  whether  there  was  an  admlnistra- 
tl(m  position  on  strategy  or  tactics.  I  am 


not  aware  that  there  was.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  clear,  plain  polarization  of 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  was  expressed 
on  the  one  hand  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  the 
$600  exemption  plus  a  readjustment  of 
rates,  the  low-income  allowance,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  standard  deduction, 
as  compared  with  the  Gore  proposal  for 
a  $1,000  exemption  and  other  adjust- 
ments on  the  other  hand.  This  was  the 
confrontation.  The  issue  here  joined  In 
this  manner.  The  strategy  or  tactic 
adopted  presumably  was  for  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  his  own  amendment  re- 
ducing it  from  $1,000  to  $800,  which  was 
his  privilege,  and  the  determination  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  tram 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  $800.  with  a  somewhat  different 
application  over  a  period  of  years. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  President,  we  lost 
what  I  believe  is  the  natural  momentum 
of  a  recommendation  of  a  standing 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
because  there  was  a  proposal  to  recede 
from  the  proposals  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  to  take  a  brand  new  third 
position,  but  that  third  position  did  not 
vary  substantially  in  terms  from  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
They  were  both  $800. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  it 
was  a  highly  confused  situation.  If  it 
was  a  strategy,  it  was  not  discernible  to 
me.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has 
suffered  a  defeat  or  a  victory,  but  rather, 
after  excruciating  pain  and  effort,  the 
Senate  has  come  to  a  consensus,  a  view- 
point, and  an  opinion  on  what  the  per- 
sonal exemption  should  be. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
are  in  good  grace  in  trying  to  assign  the 
blame  to  the  Treasury,  the  administra- 
tion, to  my  colleague  (Mr.  Gore),  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  or  to 
anyone  else. 

The  Senate  has  simply  worked  its  will 
and  wiU  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    from    Tennessee   yield   briefiy 

to  me?        

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with  the 
imderstanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker).  It  is  possible  that 
I  have  not  made  clear  the  point  which  I 
think  does  need  to  be  made:  namely, 
that  the  offering  of  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  for  step  increases  ending  at  $750, 
as  modified  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole). 

A  letter  trcan  the  President  to  me  indi- 
cated opposition  to  proposals  to  increase 
the  dependency  allowances  on  exemp- 
tions from  the  present  $600  to  either 
$800  or  $1,000. 

I  repeat,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Percy 
amendment  was  twtrfold.  Therefore,  to 
that  extent,  it  was  a  strategy  and  to  that 
extent  I  think  it  was  justified. 

The  purpose  was  either  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  the  $750  which  was  less  than 
the  amounts  mentioned  in  the  Pre*- 
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ident's  letter  to  me  and  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  leadership,  or,  if  this  did 
not  succeed,  to  persuade  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  not  to  press  his 
motion  for  $1,000  which  would  have  in- 
volved a  $9.3  bUlion  deficit  in  1973. 

In  my  judgment,  the  strategy  in  that 
ares  worked,  because  when  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  seeking 
the  floor  to  offer  his  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  OoRi:) 
gained  the  floor  ahead  of  him  and 
promptly  dropped  the  amount  of  his 
original  amendment,  from  $1,000  to  $800, 
an  action  which,  in  my  judgment,  served 
to  save  the  Treasury  about  half  the 
amoimt  it  was  worried  about. 

When  that  happened,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  sounded 
the  bugle  call  of  semiretreat,  he  then 
closely  approached  the  Percy  proposal. 

In  doing  that,  the  point  I  am  making 
Is  the  strategy  which  I  supported  was 
to  a  degree  successful — not  that  It 
ffiiled  and  I  was  expressing  the  hope 
that  the.  TreasuH'  would,  in  the  future, 
consult  us  as  to  these  matters  of  strat- 
egy so  that  we  might  be  sure  we  are 
aU  pursuing  the  same  course;  namely, 
an  attempt  to  preserve  for  the  most  part 
the  committee  bUl  and  ultimately  to  save 
as  much  as  can  be  saved  where  those 
of  us  are  convinced  that  further  ex- 
penditures would  not  be  justified  at  this 

time. 

Further,  that  this  Is  what  I  conceive 
to  be  a  strategy.  To  the  extent  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore) 
retreated,  it  was  successful.  To  the  ex- 
tent which  he  did  not  retreat,  which 
represents  the  difference  between  $750 
and  $800.  plus  certain  other  elements  in 
the  amendment,  then  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  appears.  ,  ^    «» 

I  do  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkb)  very  much  for  yielding 
to  me. 

AMENDMXNT  NO.   334 

Mr  HARTBaE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  at  this  time  to  discuss  amend- 
ment No.  324  which  is  now  at  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion.    . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  No.  324  is 
as  follows: 

AMXNDMENT    NO.    324 

Page  407,  Unea  11  and  12.  strike  out ";  tw- 
minatlon  of  investment  credit". 

Page  412,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  all  through  line  3.  page  432  (section  703 
of  the  committee  amendment),  and  renum- 
ber succeeding  sections. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  this 
the  amendment  which  would  strike  from 
the  biU  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  7-per- 
cent Investment  credit? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  I  am  Just  going  to 
explain  it  because  I  want  to  discuss  the 
amendment  but  I  do  not  Intend  to  offer 


it  for  a  vote  at  this  time.  I  intend  to  ask 
for  a  vote  for  a  modification  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  wants  the  yeas  and  nays,  we  can 
get  them,  but  if  he  Just  wants  to  make 
a  speech,  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indieuia  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  have  been  identified  with  the  position 
he  is  about  to  explain,  especially  because 
the  depreciation  schedule  concept  has 
become  obsolescent  in  American  busi- 
ness. I  now  have  a  letter  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  which  promises  a  report 
on  a  complete  revision  of  the  depreciation 
schedules  for  early  next  year.  Sometime 
in  connection  with  the  debate  with  the 
Senator's  discussion,  I  will  put  it  in  the 
Record  and  make  some  comments. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  I  wish  to  discuss  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate,  is  the  question  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  which  has  been 
stricken  from  the  bill  as  a  result  of  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  as 
a  result  of  action  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

The  amendment  at  the  desk  is  for  the 
purpose  of  reestablishing  this  basic  tax 
principle.  Investment  tax  credit  was  es- 
tablished in  1962  because  the  U.S.  expan- 
sion and  modernization  of  its  plants  and 
equipment  were  totally  inadequate.  It  was 
enacted  after  months  of  intense  debate 
on  what  should  be  done  to  increase  this 
Nation's  sluggard  productivity,  strength- 
en the  economy,  and  enhance  our  prod- 
ucts' competitiveness  here  and  abroad. 
For  years  before  1962  economists  had 
discussed  the  need  for  depreciation  re- 
form to  encourage  modernization  of  our 
industrial  plants.  Modernization  had 
been  hindered  by  rising  replacement 
costs  and  made  urgently  necessary  by  the 
much  more  Uberal  depreciation  practices 
of  most  other  industrial  nations.  These 
conditions  that  necessitated  the  tax 
credit  continue  to  exist  today. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  f  aUure  of 
the  Senate  to  debate  this  issue  and  to 
cover  it  in  the  bUl  does  not  settle  the 
issue.  It  is  not  really  being  met,  it  is  being 
pushed  aside. 

The  investment  tax  credit  was  con- 
ceived and  enacted  as  a  permanent  in- 
centive to  capital  spending  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  growth  and  vigor  of  our 
economy. 

This  was  made  quite  clear  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  who 
stated: 

I  consider  our  program  of  depreciation  re- 
form— Including  the  investment  credit — a 
central  part  of  our  economic  poUcy  •  •  '.It 
l8  my  conviction  that  depreciation  guidelines 
and  Investment  credit  are  not  only  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  a  higher  Investment  level 
but  are  absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  to  grow 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  and  maintain  a  wide- 
spread International  confidence  In  our  cur- 
rency. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Staailey  S.  Surrey  stated  in  a  speech  on 
March  12,  1962: 

The  fact  that  the  Investment  credit  was 
suggested  at  a  time  when  we  were  In  a  re- 


cession period  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  being 
adopted  In  a  period  of  recovery  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  counter- 
cycUcn-l  tool.  Rather  It  Is  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  our  basic  tax  law. 

Two  points  should  be  clear:  first,  the 
investment  tax  credit  was  not  a  response 
to  a  temporary  recession  and  was  not 
considered  a  tool  to  manipulate  the  econ- 
omy. The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
stated  in  1961  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee : 

Measures  to  stimulate  business  Investment 
directly  will  contribute  to  our  recovery  from 
the  present  recession,  but  that  Is  not  their 
main  purpose.  All  who  have  confidence  In  the 
American  economy  must  look  ahead  to  the 
day  when  the  slack  will  be  taken  up  and  high 
levels  of  output  and  employment  will  again 
be  the  rule.  The  full  benefit  of  our  decision 
to  supplement  Increases  in  consumer  demand 
now  with  a  higher  rate  of  capital  expansion 
and  modernization  will  then  be  realized. 

Secondly,  the  investment  tax  credit 
was  adopted  as  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  longstanding  and  long-term  prob- 
lems of  productivity. 

Secretary  Dillon  stated  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  1962  that  the  tax 
credit  "must  be  a  permanent  part  of  our 
tax  code  as  opposed  to  all  temporaiy 
remedies  for  recession." 

American  industries  made  many  long- 
term  investment  plans  based  on  these 
assurances  of  the  permanency  of  the 
credit.  This  reliance  in  ofBcial  govern- 
ment statements  did  not  seem  entirely 
unwise.  As  late  as  March  of  this  year, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  pub- 
licly stated: 

We  have  no  plans  for  tinkering  with  the 
Investment  tax  credit.  Congress  intended  the 
credit  to  be  part  of  the  regular  tax  system 
and  not  a  device  for  stimulating  or  slovrtng 
the  economy. 

Less  than  a  month  later  on  April  18, 
the  administration  proix)sed  the  total 
repeal  of  the  credit.  Improvisation  is  not 
a  wise  method  of  reaching  economic  de- 
cisions. Reacting  solely  to  conditions  at 
any  particular  moment  is  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic reflex  having  only  a  trickster's 
chance  of  being  correct.  The  investment 
tax  credit  is  the  result  of  sound  economic 
thinking,  and  it  or  some  compwirable  al- 
ternative should  be  continued. 

The  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
is  Justified  in  part  as  being  necessary  to 
curb  Inflation.  The  impact  of  the  removal 
of  the  credit,  however,  cannot  possibly 
take  effect  until  the  last  quarters  of  1970 
and  early  1971.  Projects  on  which  there 
are  firm  commitments  will  go  on  regard- 
less of  the  repeal  of  the  credit.  Also,  there 
is  a  technici^  lag  of  at  least  12  months 
on  the  average  between  the  time  an  in- 
vestment decision  is  made  and  the  equip- 
ment is  produced.  By  that  time,  repeal 
will  not  be  needed  or  will  be  hopelessly 
inadequate  to  control  inflation. 

Viewing  repeal  of  the  credit  as  anti- 
inflationary  results  from  a  one-sided 
concentiation  on  demand,  disregarding 
the  importance  of  supply  in  any  econ- 
omy. The  classic  answer  to  rising  prices 
for  goods  and  services  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  supply  sufficiently  to  bring 
prices  down.  Repeal  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  will  decrease  the  ability  of  in- 
dustry to  add  to  the  supply. 

The  most  significant  causative  factor 


for  our  present  inflation  was  the  unan- 
ticipated and  unplanned  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  resulting  in  bloated  budgetary 
deficits. 

The  credit  has  not  been  and  is  not  a 
significant  factor  in  causing  inflation. 

For  example,  in  manuf£u;turing  as  a 
whole,  prices  of  both  durable  and  non- 
durable goods  have  risen  much  less  than 
overall  consumer  prices  over  the  same 
period.  Also,  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  have  risen  only  about  a  third  as 
much  as  hourly  wage  rates  over  the  same 
period.  The  lower  rise  in  prices  for  manu- 
factured goods  was  made  possible  by  sub- 
stantial investments  in  new  equipment 
since  1962. 

Overall  expenditures  for  capital  in- 
vestment are  not  inflationary.  Pierre 
Rinfret,  a  noted  economist  and  advisor 
to  President  Nixon  during  the  campaign, 
estimates  that  in  real  noninflationary 
terms,  our  private  capital  investment  did 
not  rise  from  1966  to  1968,  and  the  real 
rise  in  1969  is  going  to  be  small.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  it  was  estimated 
that  capital  expenditures  for  new  invest- 
ment would  be  14  percent  higher  than 
last  year.  Today  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
capital  expenditures  will  be  much  less, 
perhaps  only  7  to  8  percent  higher.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  inflated 
prices  distort  these  flgures.  In  terms  of 
Qonstant  dollars,  the  present  expectation 
for  an  increase  in  capital  expenditures 
this  year  will  probably  be  no  more  than  4 
percent.  A  4-percent  increase  in  expendi- 
tures for  plant  and  equipment  is  neither 
inflationary,  nor  even  adequate  for  our 
inevitably  growing  economy. 

Of  course,  in  our  presently  tight  econ- 
omy any  increase  in  spending  is  to  some 
extent  "inflationary."  Unlike  most  other 
forms  of  spending,  however,  spending  to 
expand  productivity  offers  the  hope  of 
breaking  the  present  cost-push  infla- 
tionary cycle.  In  our  present  tight  econ- 
omy, with  no  attempt  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  infiuence  prices  or  wages,  the 
continuing  improvement  of  our  industrial 
capacity  by  the  introduction  of  cost-cut- 
ting productive  equipment  would  seem 
to  be  the  only  fEu;tor  driving  costs 
and  prices  down.  Are  we  to  stop  inflation 
by  increasing  unemployment  or  by  in- 
creasing productivity? 

Clearly,  in  the  long  nm  the  investment 
tax  credit  is  anti-inflationary.  Our  Na- 
tion has  always  been,  compared  with 
other  countries,  a  higher  labor  cost  econ- 
omy. Our  standard  of  living  is  the  marvel 
of  the  world,  but  it  rests  on  a  foundation 
of  productivity.  If  our  productivity  con- 
tracts or  is  sluggish,  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  inevitably  fall. 

Expenditure  on  capital  equipment  not 
only  expands  productivity,  but  also  eases 
pressure  on  costs  and  prices.  As  Mr.  John 
O'Riley  wrote  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
May  12, 1969,  the  Outlook  Colimm: 

Over  the  long  piill,  no  force  on  earth  has 
done  more  to  bold  down  the  prices  of  things 
people  buy  than  has  capital  spending. 

Finally,  retention  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  is  fully  consistent  with  our 
social  goals  and  sense  of  national  prior- 
ities. In  the  last  year,  2  million  Ameri- 
cans were  lifted  from  poverty.  While  un- 
questionably many  Government  and  pri- 


vate efforts  helped,  it  was  reported  that 
the  expanding  economy  was  primarily 
responsible  for  lifting  these  Americans 
from  poverty.  In  the  view  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  the  real  growth  of  the  economy 
has  done  more  for  employing  and  rais- 
ing the  living  standards  of  the  American 
poor  than  all  the  Government  poverty 
programs  put  together. 

Isolationism  is  no  more  appropriate  for 
economic  decisions  than  it  is  for  political 
decisions.  Before  the  tax  credit  was 
adopted,  extensive  studies  revealed  that 
the  capital  investment  of  most  indus- 
trial countries  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Advocates  of  repeal  of  the  tax  credit 
refer  only  infrequently  to  foreign  com- 
petition and  submit  no  evidence  that  the 
problem  which  seemed  so  urgent  in  1962 
has  disappeared  in  1969.  In  fact,  the 
problem  that  existed  in  1962  has  grown 
more  pronounced  in  1969.  A  recent  study 
by  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  Indicates  that  the 
United  States  today  has  the  highest  per- 
centage of  overage,  obsolescent  produc- 
tion facilities  of  any  leading  industrial 
country.  Also,  a  study  of  U.S.  Investment 
from  1960  to  1968  revealed  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  have  the  low- 
est ratio  of  capital  investment  to  gross 
national  product  of  any  of  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations.  Speciflcally,  our  aver- 
age over  this  8-year  period  was  16  per- 
cent while  that  of  Japan  was  33  percent 
and  West  Germany  was  25  percent. 
Also,  many  of  our  foreign  competitors 
continue  to  have  much  more  favorable 
tax  policies  and  incentives  for  capital 
investment.  The  disparity  between  for- 
eign capital  investment  and  U.S.  invest- 
ment continues. 

Pierre  Rinfret  prepared  the  following 
chart  of  capital  expenditures  for  1969 
over  1968,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
vfos  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  GAINS-1969  OVER  1968- 
SURVEY  RELEASE 

|ln  percent) 

Ute  196<  or 
early  1969 

Most 
recent 

Western  Germany +10 

+25 

France +M 

United  Kingdom      +10 

+19 
+15 

United  States +1* 

+13 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  while  we  decrease  our  capital 
investment,  our  foreign  competitors  In- 
crease theirs.  Such  a  pattern  offers  little 
hope  of  improving  our  steadily  declining 
balance  of  trade. 

It  Is  reported  that  Japan,  the  world's 
fastest  growing  economy,  is  deferring  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  Its  potential 
consumption  in  order  to  Invest  In  In- 
creased capacity  and  lower  cost  produc- 
tion facilities.  There  is  an  obvious  con- 
nection between  Japan's  capital  Invest- 
ment and  the  increasing  success  of  its 
exports  In  the  United  States. 

Japan's  export  of  automobiles  to  the 
United  States  rose  from  70,000  imlts  in 
1967  to  170,000  units  In  1968  and  will 


probably  exceed  250.000  units  this  year. 
Japan's  steel  exports  to  the  United 
States  increased  from  4,700,000  tons  In 
1967  to  7,500,000  tons  In  1968.  By  1971 
the  Japanese  steel  Industry  will  be  pro- 
ducing in  excess  of  100  million  tons  of 
steel.  They  will  have  at  least  four  indi- 
vidual mills  capable  of  producing  1 1  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel.  The  United  States  will 
not  have  a  single  similar  mill  by  1971. 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done 
about  such  competition.  Everyone  talks 
about  free  trade,  but  few  seem  willing  to 
implement  measures  that  vrill  make  free 
trade  possible.  With  our  high  standard 
of  living  and  high  labor  cost,  does  smy- 
one  believe  we  can  compete  with  foreign 
producers  in  labor  costs?  If  the  United 
States  is  to  comi}ete  in  the  world  mar- 
kets, we  must  have  higher  productivity, 
made  possible  by  the  most  modem  tech- 
niques and  equipment. 

The  investment  credit  is  one  of  the 
very  few  measures  assisting  American 
industry  to  remain  competitive  with  for- 
eign producers.  Free  trade  will  not  be 
achieved  by  passionate  prayer. 

The  future  necessity  for  a  high  level 
of  capital  spending  was  recognized  by 
President  Nixon  when  he  stated  on  April 
21,  "A  vigorous  plan  of  capital  formation 
will  certainly  continue  to  be  needed." 

I  agree  with  this  conclusion.  An  ex- 
panding population,  a  shortage  of  skilled 
manpower,  and  continued  exposure  to 
world  trade  makes  the  investment  credit 
as  necessary  for  the  future  as  it  was  for 
the  past.  To  consider  just  one  demand 
that  will  be  made  on  our  economy,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  an  average  of  1.4 
million  new  Jobs  will  be  required  an- 
nually during  the  1970's.  In  the  coming 
decade,  14  million  new  Jobs  must  be 
created.  These  jobs  can  only  be  created 
by  a  rapidly  expanding  economy. 

Economic  forecasts  have  frequently 
underestimated  this  Nation's  potential 
growth.  Failure  to  provide  an  adequate 
industrial  capacity  will  create  a  situa- 
tion of  short  supply,  high-cost  produc- 
tion, and  higher  prices.  We  must  adopt 
sound  economic  policies  enhancing  pro- 
ductivity that  will  allow  us  to  view  the 
future  as  an  opportunity,  not  as  a 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  rather  exten- 
sive study  of  excerpts  from  the  legisla- 
tive history  on  the  investment  credit,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

INTESTMXMT    TAX    CBXDIT — EXOOUTS    FKOM 
LBCISLATTVE   HISTOKT 

When  the  Investment  tax  credit  was  en- 
acted m  1962.  and  during  the  subsequent 
considerations  of  the  credit  by  the  Congress 
In  1964  and  1966,  varloiu  Treasury  officials. 
and  other  witnesses,  testifying  before  the 
congressional  committees,  and  members  of 
Congress  either  at  the  hearings  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress,  made  certain  state- 
ments regarding  the  underlying  purposes  to 
be  achieved  by  the  investment  tax  credit, 
and  the  fact  that  the  credit  was  to  be  viewed 
as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  tax  law. 

Immediately  following  is  a  compilation  of 
some  of  these  statements  and  of  excerpts 
from  congressional  committee  reports,  to- 
gether with  an  Index  thereto. 
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Mxnvv*  ACT  or  i»6«:  noxrsK  iMSAns 
Stotunenta  nuKle  during  the  Houae  de- 
iMtM  on  HJl.   10680   (the  Rwenue  Act  of 
1962)   regarding  the  InTeetment  credit  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  tax  law : 

llr  Baker:  "Whm  thto  investment  credit 
waa  ilrst  proposed  to  the  committee,  I  as- 
sumed that  It  would  be  a  temporary  shot  in 
the  arm— perhaps  of  1  or  3  years'  duration— 
and  was  somewhat  Intrigued  by  the  Idea,  but 
that  Is  not  the  case.  It  U  the  anncmncea 
policy  of  the  admtniatratUm  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  to  be  a  part  of  our  permanent 
tax  structure  and  that  has  been  the  history 
of  our  hodgepodge  tax  laws.  Once  a  provi- 
sion becomes  a  part  of  the  tax  structure,  It 
remains  almost  as  Immutable  as  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  section  2  of  the  bill  be 
eliminated  at  a  saving  of  $1^  billion  to  our 
overburdened  taxpayers  before  It  becomes 
even  a  temporary  part  of  our  already  too 
complex  and  mequltable  taj  structure." 
(ItaUc  added.)  (CoNoaiasioNAi.  Racois,  vol. 
106.  pt.  4,  p.  5309.) 

Mr.  Harsha:  "WhUe  a  tax  credit  as  sug- 
gested m  thU  bill  would  be  a  long-term  an- 
swer to  these  problems,  this  method  of  en- 
couraging business  expansion  has  been 
termed  by  some  as  a  windfall  to  some  indus- 
tilee  adCTa  loes  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury, 
ufllMlaiUI&g  the  budget.  CaU  It  what  you 
will  It  does  no  more  to  unbalance  the  budget 
than  the  $0  6  billion  for  public  works  and 
the  $0.S  bllUon  for  area  redevelopment.  But 
the  Important  feature  that  seems  to  be  over- 
looked la  that  by  this  tax  credit  Incentive 
new  business  would  be  created,  existing  biisl- 
nees  would  be  encouraged  to  expand  thereby 
providing  new  jobs,  enhancing  the  economy 
on  a  long-term  basis.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  long-term  permanent  basis  not 
just  a  temporary  shot  In  the  arm  manner  to 
boost  the  economy  for  the  time  being." 
[Italic  added.]  (CoKoaxssiowAi.  Rxcou,  vol. 
108,  pt.  4,  p.  6408.) 

Mr.  Derounian:  "This  Is  particularly  true 
for  the  big  cure-all.  Those  of  you  who  have 
some  special  reasons,  good  or  bad,  for  favor- 
ing the  Investment  credit  need  not  expect 
to  nnd  It  continued  In  rftect  very  long  if  It 
ever  Is  enacted  into  law.  /  predict  that  if  the 
investment  credit  becomes  operative  the  con- 
sequent revenue  loss  toill  be  such  as  to  cause 
Treasury  to  urge  its  repeal  more  urgently 
than  it  advocated  its  enactment."  (ItaUc 
added.)  (Congbkssional  Bxcord,  voL  106,  pt. 
4.  p.  5407.) 

KBAUNOS,  FINANCB   COIUCITRB 

Statements  made  during  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  HJl. 
10660  (the  Revenue  Act  of  1962)  regarding 
the  Investment  credit  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  tax  law: 

In  testimony  on  Aprtl  2.  1962,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon,  urged  the  en- 
actment of  an  «%  tax  credit  for  tavestment 
In  depreciable  machinery  and  equipment 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1962,  In  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

•'.  .  .  It  [the  Investment  tax  credit)  wiU 
stimulate  investment  in  modernization  and 
expansion  of  our  industrial  capacity, 
strengthen  our  whole  economy,  contribute 
to  economic  growth,  and  substantially  in- 
crease the  competitiveness  of  American  prod- 
ucts in  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

"American  Industry  must  compete  In  a 
world  of  diminishing  trade  barriers,  In  which 
the  advantages  of  a  vast  market,  so  long  en- 
Joyed  here  in  the  United  States,  are  now 
being  or  are  about  to  be  realized  by  many 
of  our  foreign  competitors.  Our  balance  of 
payments  position,  as  well  as  our  standard  of 
living  In  the  long  run,  can  be  improved  or 
even  maintained  only  If  we  can  Increaae  our 
efficiency  and  productivity  at  a  rate  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  other  leading  industrialized 
nations.  These  nattons  have  now  largely 
achieved  the  conditions  needed  to  attract 
massive  Investment  In  productive  f acUltlee— 


Including  external  currency  convertibility, 
price  stability,  and  poUtlcal  stabUlty— and 
they  are  providing  effeetiva  tax  incentives 
deMgned  to  accelerate  investment  and 
growth.  We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  stand 
by  and  do  nothing,  or  put  off  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  a  later  day.  We  need  to  Increase  our 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment 
now — delay  can  only  place  greater  strains  on 
our  International  payments  position  and  put 
off  the  achievement  of  the  rate  of  growth 
we  must  achieve  U  we  are  to  meet  our 
domestic  and  mtematlonal  commitments  and 
provide  Jobs  for  our  ever-increasing   labor 

force. 

"Machinery  and  equipment  exi)enditure8 — 
the  type  erf  business  capital  expenditure 
which  U  basic  to  the  creation  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  which  also  makes  the  most  direct 
contribution  to  cost-cutting,  productivity, 
and  efficiency — constitute  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  gross  naUonal  product  in  the 
United  States  than  In  any  major  Industrial 
nation  of  the  world.  In  recent  years  we  have 
devoted  less  than  6  percent  of  oxu:  ONP  (leaa 
than  5  percent  In  1961)  to  this  type  of  vital 
capital  outlay,  only  half  the  proportion  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  by  West  Germany,  only 
three-fotirths  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  about  60  percent  as  much  as  the  com- 
bined average  of  the  European  members  of 
the  C«CD.  Perhaps  even  more  significant  U 
the  fact  that  in  the  United  Stotee  this  per- 
centage has  recenUy  been  decUnlng  steadily, 
whereas  It  has  been  increasing  In  these  other 
nations. 

"Another  criticism  which  was  heard  fre- 
quently last  year  was  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing. This  was  the  thought  that  the 
credit  Is  a  temporary  remedy  for  recession 
or  that  It  would  be  somehow  offset  by  more 
restrictive  administration  of  depreciation. 
The  arguments  I  have  made  for  the  credit 
clearly  reveal  that  such  legislation  must  be 
a  permanent  part  of  our  tax  code  If  we  are 
to  meet  foreign  competition,  and  our  ad- 
ministrative action  In  the  textUe  field  is  a 
harbinger  of  what  Is  being  prepared  for  other 
fields— more  liberal  rather  than  more  restric- 
tive administration  action. 

"i  should  like  to  make  a  few  concluding 
comments  on  the  Investment  credit  pro- 
posal before  passing  on  to  other  aspects  of 
the  bill.  Throughout  our  economy  there  will 
be  thousands  of  mvestment  decisions  In- 
volving biUlons  of  dollars  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  and  In  succeeding  years 
which  may  hinge  on  the  outcome  of  this 
legislation.  There  is  often  a  thin  Une  be- 
tween a  yes  and  no  decUlon  In  the  Invest- 
ment area.  With  the  credit  we  wlU  have 
affirmative  actions  where  there  would  other- 
wise be  none. 

"This  matter  has  top  priority  In  the  agenda 
for  tax  reform.  As  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  Nation,  I  do  not  llghUy  regard  tax  abate- 
ments on  the  scale  proposed  here.  I  urge 
this  legislation  because  it  will  make  a  real 
addition  to  growth  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  a  free  economy;  because  it  will 
provide  substantial  help  in  allevlatmg  our 
balance-of-payments  problem,  both  by  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  relative  attractive- 
ness of  domestic  as  compared  with  foreign 
mvestment  and  by  helping  to  Improve  the 
competitive  position  of  American  industry 
In  markets  at  home  and  abroad;  and  be- 
cause, far  from  adding  to  the  forces  reepon- 
slble  for  alternative  recessions  and  recover- 
ies. It  will  be  of  major  assistance  In 
strengthening  our  present  recovery  and 
enabling  us  to  attain  a  higher  rate  of  growth 
and  sustained  full  employment.  Early  action 
will  resolve  iincertalnty  or  hesitancy  and 
begin  at  once  a  strong  and  lasting  incentive 
for  modemlaation  of  the  productive  facili- 
ties of  our  national  economy."  (ItaUc  added.] 
(Hearings  befc»«  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate.  87th  Congress,  Second 


Seeslon  on  HJl.   10680,  AprU  2,   1962,  pages 
80,  88,  and  87.) 

In  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  Senator 
McCarthy  as  to  whether  it  was  Intended  to 
continue  the  investment  credit  "as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  tax  structure".  Secretary 
Dillon  stated: 

"We  do  feel  it  should  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  tax  structure  to  promote  growth  in 
Investment,  so  we  can  gradually  develop  a 
better  ratio  of  investment  to  ONP,  and  also, 
and  very  important,  so  that  we  can  stay 
competitive  with  all  the  other  industrial 
countries  of  the  world,  all  of  which  give 
Investinent  Incentives  of  one  form  or 
another.  We  think  this  Is  the  cheapest  and 
the  best  and  the  most  equitable  way,  and 
the  least  disturbing  to  general  price  levels." 
[ItaUc  added]  (Hearings,  »upro.  May  10. 
1962,  page  4379.) 

Statements  made  during  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee  on  H.R. 
10660  (the  Revenue  Act  of  1962)  regarding 
the  effect  of  the  investment  tax  credit  on 
steel  ccHnpanles. 

Senator  Byrd,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  asked  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  a  number  of  questions  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Secretary's  testimony 
on  April  2,  1962,  before  the  Committee  on 
H.B.  10650  (the  Revenue  Act  of  1962)  with 
regard  to  the  effect  on  United  States  steel 
companies  of  the  Investment  Ux  credit  pro- 
posal under  consideration  by  the  Committee. 
(Page  references  below  are  to  the  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United 
States  Senate,  87th  Congress,  2nd  Session  on 
HJl.  10660.) 

Question.  The  Chairman:  "Has  the  steel 
Industry  indicated  to  you  that  they  desire 
this  special  incentive?" 

Answer.  Secretary  DUlon:  "Moet  certainly 
and  aggressively,  too."  (Page  372.) 

Question.  The  Chairman:  "If  you  Increased 
the  production  of  steel,  where  will  you  sell 
It?" 

Answer.  Secretary  DUlon:  "This  does  not 
necessarily  Increase  the  production.  It  Just 
means  that  they  have  a  profitable  Incentive 
to  modernize  their  steel  facilities  so  they  can 
produce  steel  at  a  cheaper  price  and  do  not 
have  to  Increase  the  price  of  steel.  That 
would  probably  be  the  most  Important  fact." 
(Pages  380-381.) 

Question.  The  Chairman:  "As  I  see  it,  you 
are  simply  creattag  another  dependence  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  manufacturing 
plants  to  do  what  they  should  do  themselves 
and  for  which  they  have  the  money.  I  do  not 
know  the  total  cost  of  the  assets  of  these 
companies,  maybe  you  do,  but  it  runs  Into 
bllUons  of  dollars,  and  the  rich  companies 
will  have  the  same  reduction  In  this  incen- 
tive plan  as  the  poorer  ones,  wUl  they  not?" 
Answer.  Secretary  DlUoo:  "I  can  give  an 
example  of  what  I  mean  in  the  case  of  a  very 
strong  Industry  where  this  woiUd  probably 
have  a  decisive  effect.  I  think  maybe  It  Is 
easier  to  consider  this  In  the  case  of  an 
example.  "Take  the  steel  indtistry.  (Pages 
382-383.) 

"We  have  a  need  in  the  steel  Industry  to 
have  Iron  ore,  and  there  have  to  be  addi- 
tional sources.  The  steel  Industry  is  faced 
with  a  consideration  of  whether  they  will 
put  new  taconite  mining  facilities  In  the 
depressed  area  of  northern  Minnesota  or 
whether  they  will  go  abroad  to  Labrador  and 
put  more  facilities  there  to  get  the  higher 
grade  ores  that  come  from  there. 

"A  very  essential  element  in  their  decision, 
In  fact  the  only  element  In  their  decision.  Is 
going  to  be  the  costs.  And  If  they  can  have 
this  type  of  credit,  the  chances  are  very 
strong  that  that  Investment  will  go  Into  a 
depressed  area.  wiU  help  American  Industry, 
and  will  not  go  to  Canada;  that  Is  the 
case  of  a  very  wealthy  Industry.  So  it  Is  not 
a  question  of  whether  they  have  the  money 
or  not.  It  is  a  question  of  wh«e  they  are 
going  to  spend  the  money." 
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Question.  The  Chairman:  "Suppose  a  com- 
pany Is  up  in  Labrador.  Do  they  get  a  tax 
credit  up  there?" 

Answer.  Secretary  Dillon :  "They  do  not." 

Question.  The  Chairman:  "In  other  words, 
if  an  American  company  has  a  branch  In 
Labrador?"   " 

Answer.  Secretary  Dillon:  "It  Is  Just  lim- 
ited to  the  United  States." 

Secretary  Dillon  returned  to  testify  further 
on  May  10, 1962,  and  during  the  course  of  his 
questioning  by  Senator  WllUams  regarding 
the  revenue  effects  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  the  Secretary  made  the  foUowlng 
statement : 

.  .  you  can  take  the  answer,  for  Instance, 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Co.,  which  said 
that  every  penny  they  got  in  extra  money 
they  would  immediately  use  to  Invest  in 
further  modernization,  and  that  is  certainly 
true  in  many  businesses. 

"So  I  think  a  great  part  of  this  would  im- 
mediately and  very  rapidly  go  back  Into 
the  business  flow.  Whether  It  would  this 
calendar  (sic)  year  or  not  may  be  question- 
able, because  the  further  along  we  get  in  the 
year  the  less  likely  there  is  to  be  time  or 
companies  to  change  their  plans  and  to  make 
orders  and  to  get  those  orders  delivered. 

"So  I  think  you  are  quite  right  In  think- 
ing that  probably  there  would  be  lees  re- 
duction in  revenue  cost  than  we  thought 
origlnaUy."  (Page  4388.) 

In  a  statement  by  Seztator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
prepared  for  deUvery  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Monday,  May  21,  1962  (Hearings  at 
pages  4400  to  4409,  Inclusive)  Mr.  Byrd  made 
the  following  references  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation: 

"The  Investment  credit  U  also  wrong  in 
principle  because  it  Is  discriminatory.  For 
example,  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  ad- 
vises me  that  their  maximum  credit  for  1962 
would  be  no  more  than  $5  or  $6  mllUon,  whUe 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  on 
a  7-percent  rate,  would  reoelve  in  1  year 
$350  mlUlon 

"Another  factor  apparently  overlooked  by 
the  administration  Is  that  Investments  made 
now  wlU  not  be  eligible  for  the  Investment 
credit  In  many  cases  for  a  period  of  2  to  3 
years.  Mr.  R.  C.  Tyson,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  for  example,  indicated  In  a  letter  to 
me  that  in  the  case  of  the  steel  Industry 
a  period  from  24  to  30  months  on  the  average 
will  elapse  between  the  date  the  project  Is 
begun  and  the  date  the  expendlttires  are 
eligible  for  the  credit."  (Page  4408.) 

SENATE   DEBATES 

Statements  made  during  the  Senate  de- 
bates on  HJl.  10650  (the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962)  regarding  the  Investment  credit  as 
a   permanent  part  of  the   tax  law: 

Mr.  Proxmire:  "Probably  the  strongesrt  ar- 
gument against  the  Investment  credit  Is  the 
fact  that  It  Is  not  needed.  What  we  need 
is  increased  demand. 

"The  fact  is  that  today  throughout  our 
country  firms  are  not  rumUng  close  to  ca- 
pacity. The  McGraw-Hill  survey,  which  I 
shall  cite  in  a  few  moments,  shows  that 
nrms  arc  now  running  at  something  like  86 
percent  of  capacity.  Very  few  firms  are  close 
to  90  percent  of  capacity. 

"Some  industries,  like  the  steel  industry, 
are  operating  well  below  the  85  percent  of 
capacity.  So  long  as  firms  are  operating  be- 
low capacity,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  buy  more  equipment. 

"Rather  than  expanding  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  produce  more  goods  and  then  low- 
ering prices  In  order  to  seU  the  additional 
goods,  some  firms  have  been  content  to 
maintain  prices  and  seU  lesser  quantities 
that  require  lesser  amounts  of  plant  and 
equipment. 


"A  classic  example  U  steel,  which  now  has 
a  breakeven  point  of  40  percent  of  capacity, 
and  makes  a  very  good  profit  at  70  percent 
of  capacity,  and  is  in  a  position  where  this 
kind  of  Incentive  would  be  of  almost  no 
value,  or  almost  minimal  value.  In  fact, 
steel  officials  admitted  this  to  >AcOraw-HlU 
Interrogators. 

"Almost  every  economist  w/io  testified  at 
the  hearing  agreed  that  this  would  have 
very  Uttle  stimulating  effect  on  steel.  Tet 
It  Is  Interesting  that  the  one  Industry  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  Is  reaUy 
watering  at  the  mouth  for  this  privilege  is 
the  steel  Industry.  The  steel  Industry  wanU 
It,  but  It  will  not  have  any  favorable  eco- 
nomic effect  upon  the  country  through  what 
the  steel  Industry  wlU  do  wUh  it,  because 
there  is  no  argument,  there  Is  no  question 
that  steel  wiU  use  it  for  anything  except 
to  Increase  its  after-tax  Income  to  capacity. 

"The  tax  stimuli  to  Investment,  therefore, 
reflect  themselves  merely  In  higher  after- 
tax profits  at  constant  price  levels,  rather 
than  In  greater  production  at  lower  price 
levels. 

"The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  pressing 
hard  for  the  investment  credit.  But  the  per- 
cent Increase  that  they  said  the  Investment 
credit  would  increase  their  Investment  would 
be  zero.  In  the  non-ferrous  metals  it  would 
be  1  percent.  In  electrical  machinery.  It  would 
be  1  percent.  In  autos,  trucks,  and  parts,  It 
would  be  zero."  [ItaUos  added.)  (Vol- 
ume 108,  Part  13,  pages  17610,  17612,  and 
17620,  Congressional  Record,  August  26, 
1962.) 

Mr.  Bteo.  "For  the  first  time  In  my  30 
years  of  membership  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  pre- 
sent a  minority  statement  on  a  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  The  committee  adopted 
the  Investment  credit  provisions  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  7.  In  the  minority  views  I  was 
Joined  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoBX),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn,- 
LiAMB),  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Ctjktis).  By  reason  of  that  I  have  submitted 
Individual  views  I  felt  It  was  appropriate  for 
me  to  request  the  very  able  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kxaxl  to  report  the  bUl  to  the  Senate,  which 
he  has  done. 

"//  the  investment  credit  provisions  of 
section  2  remain  in  the  bill  and  the  measure 
is  enacted,  they  vHll  become  permanent  in 
the  law.  For  this  reason  it  Is  appropriate  for 
the  Senate  to  examine  the  long-range  budg- 
etary effects."  [ItaUcs  added.)  Volume  108, 
Part  13.  page  17741,  Congressional  Record, 
August  27, 1962.) 

Mr.  KxKR.  "The  main  provision  of  the  blU — 
the  Investment  credit — will,  I  am  convinced 
In  years  to  come,  be  viewed  as  the  most  Im- 
portant single  meastire  to  strengthen  and 
revitalize  the  American  economy  enacted 
by  the  87th  Congress.  It  will  provide  Ameri- 
can producers  with  the  stimulus  they  need 
both  to  modernize  to  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition and  to  accelerate  expansion  of  our 
domestic  economy  .  .  ."  (Volume  108,  Part 
14,  page  18734,  Congressional  Record,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1962.) 

Mr.  HtTMPHaET.  "By  providing  business 
with  a  direct  incentive  to  Investment  In 
productive  equipment.  It  wlU  stimulate 
growth  dlrecUy  as  Increased  orders  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  create  additional 
Jobs  and  larger  payrcdls.  But  the  major  thrust 
of  the  credit  wiU  be  longer  term. 

"The  credit  wlU  encourage  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  factories  and  farms,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology  and  Its  rapid  In- 
corporation In  the  production  process.  The 
resulting  gain  in  productive  efficiency  will 
bring  Important  direct  benefits."  (VoUmie 
108.  Part  14,  page  18738,  Congreasional 
Record,  September  6,  1962.) 


COMICnTEE  RKPOETB — HJl.  10880  (TKE  BEVENTTE 

ACT  OF  isei) 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report 

...  It  U  believed  that  the  Investment 
credit,  coupled  with  the  Uberallzed  depreda- 
tion, wUl  provide  a  strong  and.  lasting 
stimulus  to  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  WiU  provide  an  incentive  to  invest  com> 
parable  to  those  avaUable  elsewhere  in  the 
rapidly  growing  Industrial  nations  of  the 
free  world."  (ItaUcs  added.)  (H.  Report  No. 
1447,  87th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  8  (1962) .) 
Senate  Finance  Committee  report 

The  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United 
States  Senate  quoted  vrith  ai^roval  language 
by  Secretary  DlUon  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Report, 
supra.  (S.  R^wrt  No.  1881.  87th  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  p.  11  (1B62).) 

Conference  report 

The  Conference  Report  recognized  the 
long-range  objectives  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  in  the  following  terms: 

"It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
that  the  purpose  of  the  credit  for  Investment 
m  certain  depreciable  property,  in  the  case  of 
both  regulated  and  non-regtilated  industries. 
Is  to  encourage  modernization  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Nation's  productive  fadUtles  and 
to  improve  Its  economic  potential  by  reduc- 
ing the  net  cost  of  acquiring  new  equipment, 
thereby  Increasing  the  earnings  of  the  new 
facilities  over  their  productive  lives."  (Con- 
ference Report,  H.  R^»ort  No.  2608,  87th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  14  (1962).) 

BKVEKX7X    ACT    OF    I  •84  :     HOUSE    DEBATE 

Statements  made  during  the  Hotise  debates 
on  H.B.  8363  (the  Revenue  Act  of  1964)  in- 
dicating that  the  investment  credit  Is  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  tax  law: 

Mr.  Keough,  In  supporting  the  repeal  of 
the  reductlon-ln-basU  provision  (the  so- 
called  Long  amendment),  stated: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  that  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Congress  In  enact- 
ing the  Investment  credit  was  to  increase 
incentive  for  American  business  for  invest- 
ment. The  so-caUed  Long  amendment  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Investment  credit  in  the 
form  in  which  that  provision  passed  thU 
body,  as  I  stated,  but  was  added  in  the  other 
body  and  was  accepted  in  conference  over 
the  strong  objections  of  a  number  of  the 
House  conferees.  It  was  mamtalned  then  by 
some  of  your  House  conferees,  Including  my- 
self, that  the  Long  a7r^endment  would  be 
restrictive  in  nature  and  would  indeed  duU 
the  stimulus  which  v>as  envisioned  by  the 
investment  credit  provision  itself. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  experience  has  Indeed 
borne  out  not  only  the  prediction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  respect 
to  what  the  Investment  credit  wovUd  accom- 
plish, but  It  has  also  borne  out  the  predic- 
tion which  smne  of  us  made  with  respect  to 
the  restrictive  nattire  of  the  reduction -in- 
basls  amendment. 

"However,  It  might  weU  be  said  that  the 
success  of  the  Investment  credit  occurred 
despite  the  fact  that  Its  full  Incentive  effect 
is  Impaired  by  the  reductlon-ln-basls  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  the  repeal  of  this  reductlon- 
ln-basls  restrictive  amendment,  as  provided 
In  the  pending  bill.  wlU  make  the  invest- 
ment credit  even  more  effective  in  reaching 
its  desired  objective.  This  change  imll  almost 
double  the  impact  of  the  credit  and  the 
added  incentive  provided  by  the  repeal  uHll 
give  a  substantial  boost  to  modernisation  of 
obsolete  facilities,  thereby  enabling  our  tyusi- 
ness  to  compete  more  favorably  in  world 
markets,  which  U  so  urgently  needed  now." 
[Emphasis  added.)  (Page  16995.  Congres- 
sional Record,  September  24,  1968.) 

HKAXnroS,  FXHAMCE  COKMITTEE 

Some  statements  made  during  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
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on  HJl.  8363  (the  Revenue  Act  of  1964)  re- 
garding the  Investment  tax  credit: 

Secretary  Dillon,  in  support  of  the  repeal 
of  the  requirement  that  basis  of  property 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  7%  Invest- 
ment credit,  stated: 

"As  a  result  of  legislation  approved  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  tax  liabilities  of  business 
nnns  m  general  are  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  7  percent  of  their  outlays  for  new 
equipment.  Annual  tax  savings  for  each  firm 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  the  first  $25,000 
of  tax  liabilities  plus  25  percent  of  the  ex- 
cess. However,  the  business  must  reduce  the 
depreciation  basis  of  the  assets  required  by 
the  amount  of  the  credit.  ThU  requirement 
has  led  to  a  number  of  unforseen  account- 
ing and  adminUtratlve  difficulties  for  both 
taxpayers  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  credit  has  also  been 
substantially  reduced  by  the  basis  adjust- 
ment requirement. 

"H.R.  8363  eliminates  the  reduction  in 
basis  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  investment 
credit  would  not  be  reduced  in  the  future. 
and  so  that  the  impairment  already  encoun- 
tered would  be  recouped.  The  bill  repeals  the 
reduction  In  basU  requirement  for  assets 
placed  in  use  after  June  30,  1963.  It  also 
provides  that  the  amounts  deducted  from 
basis  before  July  1,  1963,  may  be  added  back 
to  basis  u  ot  the  beginning  of  the  first  tax- 
able ycjur_of  the  taxpayer  which  begins  after 
June  30,'T963. 

"This  provision  Is  appropriately  included 
in  this  bUl.  which  is  directed  at  Improving 
the  performance  of  the  economy.  The  invest- 
ment credit  stimulates  investment  by  reduc- 
ing the  net  cost  of  acquiring  depreciable  as- 
sets, thereby  increasing  the  all-important 
rate  of  profitability  on  a  given  investment 
outlay.  The  requirement  that  the  basis  for 
depreciation  of  assets  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit  taken  cuts  the  induce- 
ment to  new  Investment  provided  by  the 
credit  almost  in  half.  When  an  Investor  ap- 
praises the  profit  potential  of  a  new  invest- 
ment, he  views  taxes  on  Income  as  a  cost 
which  reduces  the  net  return.  Whereas  the 
tax  credit  reduces  this  tax  cost  and  Increases 
profitability,  the  resulting  reduction  In  the 
depreciation  base  partially  offsets  the  effect 
of  the  credit  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
depreciation  which  may  be  taken  and  there- 
by Increasing  the  taxable  Income  from  the 
Investment. 

"At  corporate  tax  rates  of  48  percent,  re- 
peal of  the  basis  reduction  provision  will 
almost  double  the  incentive  provided  by  the 
present  tax  credit.  By  reducing  business 
taxes  it  win  Increase  the  profitability  of  new 
Investment  and  encourage  the  more  rapid 
expansion  and  modernization  of  existing  fa- 
ciUties.  It  will  thereby  give  an  important 
stlmulvis  to  economic  growth. 

"Repeal  of  the  reductlon-ln-basls  provision 
will  also  eliminate  a  number  of  administra- 
tive problems  and  bookkeeping  details  which 
have  burdened  so  many  taxpayers,  especially 
small  businesses.  For  example.  In  most  States 
taxpayers  are  not  required  to  reduce  their 
depreciation  basis  to  reflect  the  Investment 
tax  credit  when  computing  Income  for  State 
tax  purposes.  Consequently,  taxpayers  In 
these  States  are  now  required  to  keep  two 
different  sets  of  accounts  In  which  their  vari- 
ous assets  have  different  bases.  In  addition, 
the  basis  reduction  complicates  the  compu- 
tation of  earnings  and  profits,  the  pricing  of 
defense  contracts,  and  the  bookkeeping  re- 
quirements of  regulated  companies.  Finally, 
the  fact  that  the  basis  reduction  Immedi- 
ately reduces  depreciation  even  In  those  cases 
where  the  taxpayer  is  not  able  to  use  the 
credit  can  result  in  a  net  detriment  to  the 
taxpayer  until  he  can  use  the  credit. 

"It  Is  estimated  that  this  provision  will 
result  m  decreased  tax  llablUtles  of  $146 
million  In  calendar  year  1964  and  $185  mil- 
lion In  calendar  year  1965.  Estimated  reduc- 
tions in  fiscal  year  receipts  are  $15  million 


in  1964  and  $146  mllUon  in  1966."  [Emphasis 
added.]  (Hearings,  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. United  States  Senate,  88th  Congress. 
Ist  Session,  on  HJt.  8363,  October  15,  1963. 
Part  1,  page  146.) 

Secretary  Dillon's  written  response  to 
questions  asked  by  Senator  Gore: 

"Question  13.  Has  the  ostensible  lag  in 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  In  recent 
years  been  caused  by  a  lack  of  readily  avail- 
able investment  capital? 

"Answer.  I  take  it  that  this  question  In 
referring  to  'readily  available  Investment 
capital'  refers  to  the  .availability  of  cash 
funds  to  corporations  to  finance  investment. 
In  this  sense  there  clearly  Is  no  overall  lack 
of  such  funds  at  the  present  time  although 
a  few  major  industries  such  aa  steel  and 
railroads  have  been  held  back  in  their  in- 
vestment plans  by  a  lack  of  readily  available 
cash.  But,  on  an  overall  basis,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  has  been  the  principal  problem 
holding  back  Investment  during  recent  years. 
At  the  preesnt  time  It  Is  our  view  that  the 
more  Important  problems  are  those  related 
to  the  prospective  rate  of  profit  on  additional 
Investment,  and  the  problem  arising  from 
inadequate  markets.  Both  of  these  problems 
are  dealt  with  in  the  tax  bill."  [Emphasis 
added.)  (Hearings,  supra,  October  17,  1963, 
Parti,  page  368.) 

Secretary  Dillon,  in  response  to  Senator 
Curtis  as  to  what  portions  of  the  bill  will  be 
Incentives  for  Investment,  stated: 

"There  are  Incentives  for  Investment  by 
business  and  Incentives  for  Investment,  risk 
taking,  by  individuals. 

"I  think  that  reduction  of  the  rate  struc- 
ture will  mean  that  Individuals  will  be  more 
Inclined  to  put  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
assets  In  risk-taking  ventures  rather  than 
possibly  m  tax  free  bonds,  things  of  that 
nature. 

"I  think  that  as  far  as  business  Is  con- 
cerned, that  one  element  In  the  bill  that  Is 
most  particularly  directed  at  that  Is  the  pro- 
vision which  modifies  the  investment  credit 
so  as  to  remove  the  present  requirement  for 
a  reduction  In  basis. 

"The  other  major  element  is  of  course  the 
reduction  In  the  corporate  tax  Itself,  which 
will  mean  that  profitability  of  any  Invest- 
ment win  be  Increased  by  something  over  8 
percent." 

(Hearings,  supra,  October  18,  1963,  Part  1, 
page  436.) 

Joel  Barlow,  spealelng  for  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  regarding  the  Investment 
credit,  stated: 

"As  this  committee  knows,  the  chamber 
raised  a  question  In  Its  testimony  In  1962 
and  1963  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  tax 
credits  to  accomplish  economic  and  social 
reforms.  We  do  not  like  subsidies  in  the  tax 
structure  for  business  or  anyone  else.  We 
favored  measurable  deductions  such  as  an 
initial  allowance  which  enter  into  the  com- 
putation of  cost  and  the  established  pattern 
determining  net  Income.  At  that  time  we 
supported  the  basis  adjustment  only  because 
It  was  the  kind  of  provision  that  would  fit 
the  credit  more  nearly  Into  the  Revenue 
Code's  existing  concepts  and  pattern  of  capi- 
tal recovery. 

"However,  since  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  decided  upon  the  credit  In- 
stead of  an  Increased  deduction  or  initial 
allowance  as  the  best  method  to  make  our 
Investment  writeoffs  more  comparable  to 
those  allowed  by  other  nations  It  must  stay 
m  the  law;  and  the  basis  adjustment  should 
be  eliminated  so  as  not  to  diminish  the  al- 
ready Inadequate  allowance  by  trying  to  fit 
It  Into  the  conventional  depreciation  pattern. 
"Increasing  corporate  rate  reduction  by 
an  additional  1  percent  would  not  Justify 
repealing  the  credit.  If  a  1-percent  rate  re- 
duction were  substituted  for  the  investment 
credit,  corporations  investing  only  a  small 
portion  of  earnings  in  new  plant  and  equip- 


ment would  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of 
those  corporations  making  substantial  new 
Investments.  The  many  small  unincorporated 
businesses  would  be  unfairly  discriminated 
against. 

"The  chamber  believes  that,  despite  Its 
drawbacks,  the  investment  credit  has  been 
a  significant  factor  In  encouraging  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment.  It  will, 
of  course,  take  several  years  before  Its  Incen- 
tive effect  win  fully  be  reflected  In  corporate 
Investment  policies.  If  It  is  repealed  only  1 
or  2  years  after  its  enactment,  the  business 
community  vrill  be  unwilling  to  pursue  long- 
run  Investment  progframs  for  fear  that  an- 
other shift  in  tax  policy  2  years  hence  will- 
again  upset  reasonably  developed  expec- 
tations. Moreover,  the  business  community 
will  begin  to  question  whether  the  Govern- 
ment Is  genuinely  Interested  In  encouraging 
capital  Investment. 

"The  major  criticism  of  the  investment 
credit,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  complex  basis 
adjustment  provision.  By  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  the  basis  reduction  requirement  of 
the  credit,  the  House  bill  removes  one  of  the 
complex  features  and,  at  the  same  time, 
augments  its  incentive  effect.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  chamber  actively  supports  the  re- 
peal of  the  basis  reduction  requirement. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  many  more  businesses 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  credit  if  this 
requirement  were  repealed. 

"The  chamber  also  supports  the  other  pro- 
posals for  modifying  the  Investment  credit 
which  are  contained  In  the  House  bUl.  We 
would  like  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
provision  declaring  that  it  Is  Congress'  In- 
tention that  regulatory  agencies  shall  not 
'flow  through'  the  Investment  credit  to  a 
utility's  customers.  As  written,  this  provi- 
sion would  not  bar  the  Renegotiation  Board 
or  the  Department  of  Defense  from  deeming 
corporations  to  have  higher  proflt  levels  be- 
cause of  the  Investemnt  credit.  We  believe 
that  a  'flow  through'  In  Government  contract 
negotiations  would  be  as  antagonistic  to  the 
purposes  of  the  credit  as  it  Is  In  the  area  of 
public  utilities.  The  statement  of  congres- 
sional Intent  as  to  the  ban  on  'flow  through' 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  Government 
procurement  and  renegotiation."  (Hearings, 
Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, 88th  Congress,  1st  Session,  on  H.R.  8363, 
October  21,  1963.  Part  2,  page  478.) 

Joel  Barlow,  in  response  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Gore  regarding  repeal  of  basis  ad- 
justment for  Investment  credit,  stated: 

"Senator  Gore:  On  this  availability,  let 
me  read  this  to  you.  The  McGraw-Hill  organi- 
zation made  an  Investment  survey  and  they 
reported  that  business  executives —  'attribute 
$1,200  million  or  about  40  percent  of  the 
platuied  Increase  in  outlays  on  plant  and 
equipment  this  year  to  the  7-percent  Invest- 
ment credit,  and  the  liberalized  depreciation 
privileges  put  Into  effect  last  year.' 

"I  call  this  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
were  told  last  year,  as  you  will  recall,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  stimulate  investment  in  the 
tax  law  was  to  give  Investment  credit. 

"The  Congress  passed  this  bill.  Liberalized 
depreciations  were  given.  We  see  here  that 
the  promise  has  greatly  exceeded  the  per- 
formance. 

"Now  after  we  have  done  the  two  things 
which  the  Treasury  said  was  most  effective 
and  would  be  most  effective  In  stimulating 
Investment,  we  find  only  $1.2  billion  at- 
tributed to  the  Investment  credit  and  de- 
preciation changes.  And  we  are  asked  then  to 
give  a  general  tax  reduction  of  $11  billion  on 
the  same  basis,  even  though  we  were  told  last 
year  that  the  most  effective  way  to  stimulate 
investment  was  Investment  credit  and  de- 
preciation liberalization. 

"Mr.  Barlow:  Senator,  might  X  comment 
on  that? 

"Senator  Gore:  Sure. 
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"Mr.  Barlow:  The  proposal  of  the  Treas- 
ury last  year  on  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit  was  to  stimulate  Investment  in  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  facilities  to  reduce 
cost. 

"Senator  Gore:  Plant  and  equipment. 

"Mr.  Barlow:  That  Is  right,  plant  and 
equipment.  Whtn  you  are  talking  about  that 
kind  of  Investment  you  are  talking  about  a 
a  little  different  kind  of  Investment  than 
overall  Investment  from  savings  in  stocks 
and  bonds  and  that  type  of  Investment. 

"I  think  It  is  clear  from  the  McGraw-Hill 
study  to  which  you  refer  that  the  7-percent 
credit  has  been  a  very  effective  stimulant  to 
investment  In  plant  and  equipment.  But  I 
would  say  to  you  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
you  don't  have  higher  flgures  Is  because  of 
the  Long  amendment,  which  is  repealed  In 
H.R.  8363,  and  also  because  the  Treasury  put 
a  reserve  ratio  test,  as  I  testified  earlier,  Into 
the  guidelines.  There  has  been  some  draw- 
back on  the  part  of  the  business  community 
In  investing  in  plant  and  equipment  because 
of  those  two  provisions. 

"That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  very  wise 
in  eliminating  the  basis  adjustment  provi- 
sion. But  the  figures  on  overall  investment 
that  Senator  Bennett  gave  you  are  not  the 
same  kind  of  Investment  that  Is  contem- 
plated by  the  7-percent  investment-credit 
stimulus."  (Hearings.  Committee  on  Finance. 
United  States  Senate,  88th  Congress,  Ist  Ses- 
sion, on  HJl.  8363,  October  21,  1963,  Part  2, 
page  532.) 

Statements  made  during  the  Senate  de- 
bates on  H.R.  8363  (the  Revenue  Act  of  1964) 
indicating  that  the  investment  credit  Is  a 
permanent  part  of  the  tax  law: 

Senator  Long,  speaking  In  favor  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  so-called  "Long  Amendment"  to 
the  Investment  credit  provision  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962,  stated : 

"Section  203(a)  would  repeal  the  Long 
amendment  of  2  years  ago.  That  was  my 
amendment.  That  was  an  amendment  to  de- 
preciate the  7  points  of  Investment  credit 
which  had  been  allowed  under  the  law.  Sec- 
tion 203(a)  would  repeal  the  Long  amend- 
ment that  would  permit  depreciation  which 
from  one  point  of  view  was  something  never 
really  paid  for.  that  Is,  to  make  Investment 
credit  even  more  attractive  than  it  is  now. 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  big  incentive  to  busi- 
ness to  go  even  further  toward  providing 
more  modernization  and  better  services." 
(Page  2064.  Congressional  Record,  FetMoiary 
5,  1964.) 

COMBOTTEX  REPOBTS R.R.    83S3    (THE  REVZNTTE 

ACT   OF    1S64> 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  Report 
"To  remove  the  recordkeeping  and  ac- 
counting problems  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  basis  adjustment  provision 
and  also  to  provide  a  greater  stimulus  with 
respect  to  the  investment  credit,  your  com- 
mittee's bill  repeals  this  basis  adjustment 
provision  with  respect  to  property  placed  in 
service  after  June  30.  1963.  It  also  provides 
a  means  whereby  over  a  period  of  time  tax- 
payers may  recoup  their  basis  adjustments 
already  made.  The  repeal  of  this  provision 
restores  the  investment  credit  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  House  In  1962  with  respect  to 
this  credit."  [Underscoring  added.]  (H.  Re- 
port No.  749.  88th  Congress,  Ist  Session, 
pages  34,  36  (1963).) 

Senate  Finance  Committee  Report 
"To  remove  the  recordkeeping  and  ac- 
counting problems  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  basis  adjustment  provision 
and  also  to  provide  a  greater  stimulus  with 
respect  to  the  Investment  credit,  the  bill, 
both  as  passed  by  the  House  and  as  reported 
by  your  committee,  repeals  this  basis  adjust- 
ment provision.  It  also  provides  a  means 
whereby  over  a  period  of  time  taxpayers 
may  recoup  their  basis  adjustments  already 


made."  [Underscoring  added.]  (S.  Report  No. 
830,  88th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  page  41 
(1964).) 

TAX   ADJCrSTMENT    ACT   Or    ISSS:    HEASINGS, 
WATS   AND    MEANS    COMMrTTEE 

Some  of  the  testimony  regarding  the  in- 
vestment credit  presented  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  1966  Tax  Proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent (subsequently  introduced  as  H.R. 
12752,  and  enacted  as  the  Tu  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966)  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  House  of  Representatives.  89th 
Congress.  2nd  Session.  January  19,  27,  and 
February  1.  1966.  (References  set  forth  be- 
low are  to  thoseyiearings : ) 

Secretary  Fowler  replies  to  Mr.  Byrnes' 
question  regarding  the  repeal  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  (Hearings,  supra,  January  19, 
1966,  pages  69-61) : 

Mr.  Btrnes.  These  proposals  are  largely 
designed  to  reduce  Infiatlonary  pressures,  to 
lessen  economic  stimulations  that  can  pro- 
duce Infiatlonary  consequences.  Why,  then, 
ask  for  Increases  in  taxes  that  we  reduced 
only  last  year?  Why  wasn't  some  considera- 
tion given  to  repealing  the  7-percent  Invest- 
ment credit  that  was  enacted  to  stimulate 
the  economy? 

Secretary  Fowler.  Congressman  Byrnes,  I 
think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  consideration  was 
given  to  a  broad  range  of  measures,  includ- 
ing the  7-percent  Investment  credit,  raising 
of  Individual  rates  and  corporate  rates,  and 
others  that  could  be  mentioned.  We  tried  to 
canvas  the  entire  area.  With  regard  to  the 
Investment  credit,  let  me  make  a  few  com- 
ments without  going  Into  detail,  although 
we  did  study  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  The  reason  I  raise  this  ques- 
tion is  Ijecause  that's  the  one  important 
provision  in  our  tax  code  that  is  designed 
to  produce  a  substantial  stimulative  effect 
on  the  economy:  business  Is  subsidized,  not 
because  of  eqviities  of  tax  law,  but  to  en- 
courage capital  expenditures  to  stimulate 
the  economy. 

Secretary  Fowler.  First,  let  me  say  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  reduction  in  the 
corporate  rate.  The  first  observation  I  would 
want  to  make  Is  that  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  we  have  now,  and  we  will 
have  In  the  period  ahead.  Is  the  continued 
expansion  of  this  Nation's  productive  capac- 
ity and  a  continued  modernization  of  exist- 
ing capacity  and  capacity  that  may  be  added. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  want  to  be  very  chary 
-of  restraining  or  holding  back  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  productive  capacity  to  meet 
growing  requirements,  whether  they  be  for 
defense  or  for  civilian  use. 

Secondly,  tinkering  with  the  Investment 
credit,  unless  there  was  some  very  compel- 
ling reason  for  It,  which  I  don't  think  exists 
today,  would  create  uncertainties  and  would 
Impair  Its  long-range  effectiveness.  More- 
over, If  it  were  withdrawn  from  projects  that 
were  underway,  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress would  be  confronted  with  qeustlons  of 
good  faith  with  respect  to  companies  that 
had  projected  new  projects. 

If,  on  the  other  band,  you  went  a  long  way 
toward  avoiding  removing  the  credit  from 
projects  underway  and  tried  to  have  It  hit 
sometime  later,  its  impact  might  come  In 
late  1967  or  1968  In  view  of  the  long-term 
nature  of  corporate  expenditure  planning. 
In  this  event,  the  effect  might  come  Just  at 
the  wrong  time. 

I  could  go  into  this  In  considerable  detail 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  but 
Just  let  me  say  that  we  were  confronted  by 
three  options,  as  set  forth  in  the  President's 
letter.  One  was  to  let  the  deficit  stand  at 
between  $6  and  $7  billion.  Another  was  to 
change  corporate  rates  and  Individual  rates 
or  Impose  new  taxes,  which  would  involve 
the  committee  In  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  who  should  finance  the  Increased  costs 
of  mlUt&ry  operations  In  Vietnam  and  how 
the  biirden  should  be  distributed.  The  op- 


tion we  chose  was  to  take  advantage  of  poli- 
cies that  had  already  l>een  fairly  well  estab- 
lished by  legislation  on  the  books  or  had  bean 
thought  of  as  being  desirable  structural 
changes.  Frankly,  we  admit  it  is  a  one-shot 
operation,  but  that  was  one  of  the  very  fea- 
tures that  we  felt  was  attractive  about  it. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  There  Is  nothing  one  shot 
about  an  Increase  in  excise  taxes.  You  can 
always  repeal  it. 

Secretary  Fowler.  As  far  as  that  one  Is 
concerned,  I  want  to  make  a  specific  com- 
ment. The  Congress  had  already  adopted  a 
policy  of  graduated  removal  of  the  piassenger 
car  and  the  local  and  long-distance  telephone 
tax.  Therefore,  it  didn't  seem  to  us  to  be  a 
very  substantial  departure  from  that  princi- 
ple of  a  graduated  removal  to  stretch  out 
the  graduation,  so  to  speak,  for  a  specified 
2-year  span.  We  tried  to  bring  up  a  package 
of  proposals  that  would  frankly,  involve  this 
committee  in  the  minimum  of  difficulty  to 
get  the  changes  made  as  qulcky  as  possible 
and  have  the  revenue  and  economic  effects, 
whatever  they  were,  to  begin  to  work  as  soon 
as  we  could. 

Mr.  BTRNES.  Do  I  understand  then  that 
It  Is  your  Idea  and  that  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  Investment  credit  should  be  a  fixed  part 
of  the  tax  law?  Anyone  who  makes  a  capital 
Investment  Is  automatically  going  to  be 
permitted  to  depreciate  the  full  cost  of  that 
equipment,  and  also  receive  an  additional 
subsidy  of  7  percent? 

Secretary  Powles.  Yes.  I  think.  Congress- 
man Byrnes  that  certainly  would  be  my  own 
attitude.  I  realize  that  none  of  the  provisions 
In  the  law  are  unchangeable,  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  They  are  all  subject 
to  change.  But  my  own  response  would  be 
that  I  hope  we  could  meet  the  problems  that 
we  have  now.  and  the  problems  with  which 
we  may  be  confronted  by  temporary  changes 
of  a  passing  nature  that  will  be  coincident 
with  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  without 
tinkering  with  the  long-term  structure  of 
our  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you 
tinker  at  any  time.  I  merely  suggest  that 
when  we  start  worrying  about  an  overstimu- 
lation of  the  economy  that  some  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  tax  provision  that 
was  put  on  for  stimulation  piupoees.  I  don't 
know  that  I  appreciate  the  idea  that  this 
suggestion  represents  tinkering. 

Secretary  Fowler.  I  think  that  In  addition 
to  the  stimulation  effect,  which  was  one  of 
the  considerations,  there  was  another,  and 
perhaps  a  more  basic  consideration,  that 
attaches  to  the  Investment  credit.  From  a 
long-term  structural  standpoint,  wholly 
apart  from  cyclical  considerations.  It  was 
desirable  to  have  a  feature  of  our  tax  law 
which  encouraged  additions  to  productive 
capacity  and  continuing  modernization  of 
industrial  capacity  in  view  of  the  problems 
of  international  competition  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  existing  setup  had  been 
marked  by  a  rather,  you  might  say.  stalled 
Industrial  capacity.  Plant  and  equipment  ex- 
pendlttires  had  been  pretty  well  stalled  at  a 
given  level  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  felt 
that  this  was  a  structural  condition  and 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  of  a  perma- 
nent and  enduring  nature  that  would  en- 
courage the  results  that  I  think  we  have 
8M:hleved. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  I  think  a  review  of  some  of  the 
arguments  that  were  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  the  existing  economic  con- 
ditions upon  which  he  based  his  suppmrt  of 
the  7-percent  credit,  will  demonstrate  that 
these  Indicate  those  conditions  have  changed 
materially.  The  need  to  encoxirage  modern- 
ization and  economic  stimulation,  and  the 
other  factors  that  led  the  committee  to  adopt 
the  proposal,  are  not  paralleled  in  the  current 
economic  picture. 

Secretary  Fowler  replies  to  Mr.  Curtis  re- 
garding the  xmderstandlng  of  Mr.  Curtis  that 
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the  UiT««tment  credit  wm  not  to  be  a  per- 
muMnt  part  of  the  Ux  Uw  (Hewlngs.  aupra. 

jMitary  W.  IMe.  pi^ee  78-76) :  

Mr.  Cvma.  One  nn»l  area.  Mr.  Byrnee 
brought  up  this  problem  ol  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  why  this  shouldn't  be  the  area 
to  remove,  and  you  gave  an  answer,  and  I  will 
have  to  review  It  myself,  but  I  would  like  u» 
aU  to  review  the  basis  on  which  this  Innova- 
tion was  presented. 

As  I  understood  It.  It  was  not  on  the  basis 
of  permanent  tox  policy.  It  was  more  along 
the  line  that  many  of  the  economists  and  the 
PrealdenfB  economists  have  been  arguing 
there  needed  to  be  flexible  fiscal  policy.  Here 
waa  an  area,  they  argued,  to  exercise  It  In  a 
period  of  a  recession  where  there  had  been 
not  the  kind  of  capital  investment  neceesaiy, 
that  this  indicated  that  Inveetment  should 
be  stimulated. 

If  my  understanding  of  the  history  of  this 
U  right  It  woTild  certainly  seem  that  the  ad- 
Biinlatratlon  ought  to  pay  a  great  deal  more 
attention  than  It  has  to  the  poeslblUty  of  re- 
moving that  stimulus  to  the  economy. 

Secretary  FowLxa.  Uke  many  other  mat- 
ters Congressman  Curtis,  involving  history, 
there  are  different  recollections. 

My  own  recollection  Is  that  Secretary  DU- 
lon  before  this  committee,  advanced  the  iwo- 
gram  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our  tax 
ifiuctuM"  which  he  felt  was  necessary.  In- 
dCed.  otjfbl  the  concerns  that  existed  at  the 
time  In  the  private  community  was  that  this 
might  be  Jxist  a  temporary  measure.  In  order 
"to  allay  that  concern  and  to  give  recognition 
to  what  we  felt  was  a  fundamental  disad- 
vantage in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  effi- 
ciency and  ccxnpeUtlveness  as.  say,  compared 
to  the  Western  European  countries  and 
Japan,  that  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  DU- 
lon  consistently  took.  I  believe,  the  position 
that  this  should  be  a  permanent  long-range 
featxire  of  the  system.  That  Is  my  recoUec- 
tion  of  It. 

Mr  Cmrns.  I  say  I  have  to  review  It  myself 
because  I  could  have  a  misconception,  but  In 
Ught  of  this.  If  this  is  permanent  tax  law, 
and  I  very  honestly  felt  that  it  was  bad  eco- 
nomics and  bad  tax  law,  and  stlU  do  for  that 
matter  but  If  we  maintain  this  poUcy.  I 
would  do  a  little  lobbying  here  to  urge  you 
to  adopt  Its  counterpart  In  the  human  In- 
vestment field,  capital  Investment  to  the 
trammg  and  retraining  of  human  beings. 
H\iman  beings  are  in  competition  with  ma- 
chtoes.  and  to  equalize  this  preference  given 
to  machines  and  to  put  further  emphasis 
on  this  great  need  of  training  and  retrain- 
ing by  our  corporations,  by  our  todustrles. 
and  most  importantly  In  the  private  rather 
than  the  governmental  sector.  I  Introduced 
such  a  bill  and  am^  promoting  It.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  your  Department  wlU  look  at  It 
and  have  a  report  early  to  this  committee. 

Secretary  FowLxa.  May  I  Just  say  that 
where  various  proposals,  however  meritorious 
and  constructive  they  may  be  for  the  long 
term— and  1  don't  want  to  get  toto  a  Judg- 
ment on  any  particular  proposals  at  this 
time — Involvtog  tax  reductions  In  large 
amounts  are  before  the  committee  this  year, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  more  than 
likely  going  to  be  strongly  opposed. 

Mr  Cuans.  Yes.  I  can  see  that,  and  that  Is 
why  I  am  urging  you  to  at  least  consider 
repeattog  the  thing  that  is  for  the  benefit 
of  machines. 

Secretary  Powlkh.  Benefit  of  who? 
Mr.  Curtis.  To  repeal  that  which  Is  for  the 
benefit  of  machines.  The  tax  credit  Is  given 
for  putting  money  toto  new  machines.  If 
you  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  do  the 
similar  thing  in  the  amount  of  money  put 
toto  capital  investment  of  human  beings,  you 
should  urge  the  repeal  of  the  former. 

Secretary  Powleb.  I  think  that  neither  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  the  adminis- 
tration have  any  differences  In  view  about 
the  Importance  of  providing  money  for  the 
training  of  human  beings.  Tou  and  I  have 
been  on  the  same  side  of  that  question  for 


quite  a  long  time,  going  back  over  a  period 
of  years.  I  think  our  differences.  If  there  are 
any,  will  come  as  to  the  timing  and  the 
method  of  that  particular  provision. 

Mr.  Ctnrns.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair  sUtement 
of  most  of  our  dlffwences.  and  I  wish  the 
people  of  this  cotmtry  would  fully  imder- 
stand  our  differences  and  my  differences  with 
the  administration  and  that  of  the  Repub- 
Ucans  isnt  that  we  don't  love  human  beings, 
because  we  do.  We  are  trytog  to  figure  out 
how  we  best  move  forward  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping our  social  structures  In  their  behalf. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Secretary  Fowler  repUea  to  Mr.  Battin's 
comment  as  to  the  long-range  basis  of  the 
inveetment  credit  (Hearings,  aupra.  Janu- 
ary 19. 1966,  page  84) : 

Mr.  Battin.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  reaponae  to 
Congressman  Byrnee"  question  on  the  tovest- 
ment  credit  of  7  percent,  you  made  the  potot 
in  your  recollection  that  it  might  be  con- 
sidered breaking  faith  with  the  Industrial 
community  if  this  were  not  on  a  long-range 
basis. 

Secretary  Fowtxa.  I  dldnt  me«»  to  state 
with  the  entire  industrial  commtinlty.  My 
point  was  that  with  thoee  companies  that 
had  started  projects  the  Investment  credit 
becomes  available  when  the  project  Is  com- 
pleted, not  when  It  is  Initiated.  Where  deci- 
sions have  been  taken,  conunltments  made, 
and  work  started.  U  then  Congress  said. 
"Well,  now,  you  are  not  going  to  get  the 
Investment  credit  when  you  complete  the 
project,"  there  wovUd  be,  I  think,  a  feeUng 
that  they  had  been  misled  somewhat  In  Ini- 
tiating the  project. 

Statements  made  during  the  Senate  de- 
bates on  HJl.   12752   (the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966)  regarding  the  Investment  credit : 
Senator  Long,  speaking  In  oppoeitlon   to 
Senator  Gore's  amendment  which  would  have 
suspended  the  Investment  credit,  stated: 
"Stupension  of  the  investment  credit  at  a 
substitute  for  titU  II  of  the  bill 
"Mr.  Long  of  Lo\ilslana.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  to  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoBB]. 

"The  Senator  from  Tennessee  presented 
hu  proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  In 
hearings  before  the  Ftoance  Committee.  The 
Secretary  todlcated  that  the  Treasury  pre- 
fers the  approach  adopted  in  this  bill  to  the 
one  proposed  by  the  Senator.  A  majority  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  which  have  careful 
consideration  to  the  Senator's  proposal,  also 
todlcated  a  preference  for  the  bill  as  it  stands. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  the  position  taken 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee. 

"There  is  virtually  no  difference  in  the 
revenue  effects  of  the  two  proposals.  The  ex- 
cise tax  provisions  of  the  bill  will  add 
$36  mllUon  to  revenues  in  fiscal  1966 
while  suspension  of  the  Investment  credit 
on  March  1  would  add  $80  million  to  rev- 
enues. The  excise  proposals  will  add  $1.2  bil- 
lion to  revenues  in  fiscal  1967,  the  same 
amount  as  suspension  of  the  credit  will  pro- 
duce undM  the  terms  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  Because  there  is  no  difference  to 
revenue  Impact,  sxich  as  relation  effectiveness 
as  an  Inflation  preventative. 

"Prevention  of  inflation 
"H.R.  12752  provides  a  balanced  program  to 
prevent  inflation.  The  most  important  provi- 
sion from  a  revenue  standpoint  Is  the  accel- 
eration of  corporate  estimated  tax  payments. 
This  provision  will  restrato  Investment  by 
the  Nation's  16,000  largest  corporations. 
Graduated  wlthholdtog  and  the  excise-tax 
proposals  will  affect  consumers,  restraining 
consumption  expenditures.  The  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  therefore,  will  moderate  both  private 
investment  spendtog  and  private  consump- 
tion spending. 

"In  contrast  to  this  balanced  approach, 
the  Senator's  propoeal  would  shift  virtually 


the  entire  weight  of  the  bUl  on  to  tovest- 
ment.  Investment  would  be  restrained  both 
by  the  acceleration  of  corporate  tax  payments 
feature  and  by  the  2-year  suspension  of  the 
inveetment  credit.  Consumption,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  restrained  only  by  the 
effect  of  graduated  wlthholdtog,  which  may 
largely  dlsappsar  to  1967,  when  the  withhold- 
ing allowance  procedure  goes  toto  full  effect. 
"Inflation  is  the  problem  of  too  much  pur- 
chasing power  chasing  too  few  goods.  We 
can  prevent  inlUtion  by  either  holding  down 
purchastog  power  or  by  mfOclng  sure  that 
the  volume  of  goods  produced  Increases  in 
proportion  to  the  Increase  In  purchasing 
power.  WhUe  at  times  it  Is  necessary  to  put 
a  little  reatralnt  on  purchasing  power,  clearty 
It  is  better  to  prevent  Inflation  by  producing 
more  rather  than  by  spending  less.  That  Is 
why  this  is  not  the  time  to  suspend  the  In- 
vestment credit.  We  need  to  Increase  ca- 
pacity to  provide  for  the  defense  needs  in 
Vietnam  and  to  provide  for  a  prosperous 
domestic  economy.  Some  restraint  on  Invest- 
ment U  probably  called  for  to  make  sure  that 
toveetment  does  not  become  too  exuberant. 
But  the  Senator's  propoaal,  coming  on  top 
of  the  acceleration  of  corporate  tax  payments, 
might  i^ply  too  much  reatralnt  on  Invest- 
ment. ,     . 

"While  both  the  exclae-tax  proposals  In 
this  bUl  and  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  would  tend  to  moderate  private  spend- 
ing, the  effect  of  the  excise-tax  proposals 
will  be  felt  sooner.  The  effect  of  suspend- 
ing the  credit  woiUd  be  delayed,  alnce  it 

wouldn't  M>Ply  *o  eoo^  o**  °^*'  **  *^*  ^^""^ 
the  auapenslon  becomes  effective.  The  lag 
between  order  and  deUvery  would  delay  the 
effect  of  Buspendtog  the  credit  untU  late  In 
this  year  or  early  next  year.  The  restraining 
impact  of  the  excise-tax  proposals  will  be 
felt  aa  aoon  as  the  blU  is  passed  or  very  shortly 
thereafter. 

"The  balance  of  payments 
"The  investment  credit  Is  very  important 
to  our  balance  of  paymenta.  In  the  first  place, 
the  credit  encourages  the  modernization  ol 
American  machinery  and  eqiUpment,  Such 
modamlaatton  makes  our  exports  more  com- 
petittve  in  world  marketa.  _^     .,    «    . 

"The  credit  haa  a  second  important  effect 
on  the  balance  of  paymenta.  It  tends  to  make 
investment  opportunities  at  home  more  at- 
tractive relative  to  inveetment  opportunities 
abroad.  If  the  credit  were  suspended,  the 
preaaurea  leadtog  to  an  outflow  of  U.S.  cap- 
ital to  take  advantage  of  foreign  toveetment 
opportunttiee  would  become  even  stronger. 
Aa  Senators  know,  the  outflow  of  American 
capital  haa  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  the  problem  faced  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  in  the  effort  to  eUmtoate 
balance-of -payments  deficits. 

"Equity  and  administration 
"When  we  consider  the  effects  of  the  Sen- 
ators' proposal,  we  must  look  at  the  entire 
bUl  and  not  confine  ourselves  to  a  compari- 
son to  the  excise  tax  proposals  and  a  sus- 
penalon  of  the  credit.  The  blU  as  reported  by 
your  committee  spreads  the  burden  of  the 
added  revenues  needed  to  fight  the  war  in 
Vietnam  broadly  and  equitably  over  the 
population.  The  Nation's  largeet  corporations, 
as  is  only  fair,  carry  a  heavy  share  of  the 
burden.  Both  wage  earners  and  self-employed 
persons  are  affected.  Finally,  the  excUe  tax 
proposals  themselves  affect  as  broad  a  cross 
section  of  consiimers  as  any  two  excises  that 
I  know. 

"The  Senator's  propoaal  would  shift  more 
of  the  burden  of  this  bill  on  to  business 
firms,  ms  proposal,  to  other  words,  would 
maki>  one  sector  of  the  economy  carry  most 
of  the  load.  In  this  regard,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  corporations  are  already  In  the 
midst  of  accelerating  their  tax  payments. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964, 
the  acceleration  of  corporate  payments  would 
add  $1.8  billion  to  corporate  tax  payments  in 
1966  and  $2.1  btUlon  In  1967. 
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"This  bill  wUl  step  up  the  acceleration, 
productog  a  toUl  Increase  to  corporate  tax 
payments  of  92.8  billion  to  1966  and  »6.3  bU- 
llon  to  1967.  The  Senator's  propoeal  would 
place  the  further  burden  of  a  reduction  in 
the  investment,  credit  on  bustoees  firms,  pri- 
marily corporations. 

"While  It  might  appear  that  it  would  be 
easy  from  an  admtoistraUve  standpotot  to 
suspend  the  investment  credit,  there  would 
be  problems.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  the  credit  cannot  be  taken 
with  respect  to  property  acquired  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  blU  unless  a  bind- 
ing commitment  to  purchase  It  existed  be- 
fore that  date  and  installation  Is  completed 
within  1  year  after  that  date. 

"This  rule  will  open  up  difficult  areas  of 
dispute  between  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  business  firms  over  what  constitutes 
a  btodlng  commitment.  I  doubt  If  any  me- 
chanical rule  can  be  followed  here.  Each  case 
will  have  to  be  examined  on  Its  own  merits. 
"If  we  try  to  avoid  this  problem  by  st»- 
pendlng  the  credit  on  all  equipment  Installed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  we 
will  treat  unfairly  the  many  bustoessmen 
who  have  made  plans  and  committed  them- 
selves to  the  purchase  of  the  equipment 
which  cannot  be  installed  tmtil  after  that 
date.  On  the  other  hand.  If  we  move  the 
effective  date  back  to  take  account  of  this, 
taxpayers  will  be  encouraged  to  crowd  their 
investments  Into  the  period  before  the  credit 
is  suspended.  This  effect  would  not  sUblllBe 
the  economy,  it  would  destabilize  it. 
"Conclusion 
"In  conclusion  I  would  also  like  to  potot 
out  that  suspension  of  the  Investment  credit 
would  be  a  major  change  to  tax  policy.  As 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pointed  out, 
the  credit  is  viewed  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
bustoess  community  aa  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  tax  law. 

"It  Is  also  a  very  significant  feature  of  the 
tax  law  as  far  as  liabilities  are  concerned. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  should  not  alter 
the  credit  until  public  hearings  are  held  and 
representatives  of  the  public  have  had  a 
chance  to  present  their  views  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  those  views  carefully. 

".  .  ."  (Congressional  Record,  volume  112, 
part  4,  pages  6181-6182.) 

Senator  Carlson,  speaking  In  opposition  to 
Senator  Gore's  amendment  which  would  sus- 
pend the  Investment  credit,  stated: 

"This  Investment  credit  was  enacted  as  a 
part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  It  was  en- 
acted with  the  thought  that  it  would  In- 
crease business  tovestment — an  Important 
factor  in  achieving  long-term  growth  and 
full  employment."  [Emphasis  added.]  (Con- 
gressional Record,  volimie  112,  part  4,  page 
5183.) 

Senator  Smathers,  speaktog  in  opposition 
to  Senator  Gore's  amendment  which  would 
suspend  the  Investment  credit,  stated: 

"Let  us  review  a  UtUe  of  the  legislative 
history.  When  the  credit  wwt  under  discus- 
sion in  1962,  some  said:  Why  use  such  a 
measure  now  when  there  is  still  slack  In  the 
economy?  They  argued  that  such  a  device 
could  not  be  useful  in  encouragtog  invest- 
ment and  modernization  as  long  as  otir 
capacity  utilization  ratea  were  well  below 
preferred  levels.  Supporters  of  the  credit  had 
to  point  out  then  that  the  fact  that  the  to- 
vestment credit  was  suggested  at  a  time 
when  we  were  In  a  recession  period  and  that 
it  was  betog  adopted  in  a  period  of  recovery 
did  not  mean  that  It  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  countercyclical  tool.  Rather  it  tww  pointed 
out  very  clearly  that  it  toas  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  basic  tax  law  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  to  become  part  of  the  un- 
derlying tax  structure  designed  to  invigorate 
the  environment  for  investment.  The  major 
impact  of  the  credit,  it  was  recognized,  would 
be  felt  as  we  moved  along  in  our  recovery  to 
full  employment  and  increased  growth  there- 
after. 


"If  we  accepted  the  reasoning  of  the 
critics  to  1962,  we  could  not  have  had  the 
credit  stoce  we  were  then  In  a  recession  pe- 
riod, and  if  we  accept  the  views  of  the  critics 
today,  we  would  not  have  a  credit  because 
we  are  now  to  a  period  of  strength  and  full 
utilization  of  cap*u:lty.  In  short,  in  the  view 
of  these  critics  we  would  not  have  an  tovest- 
ment credit  at  any  time. 

"No  one  can  look  around  the  world  today 
and  fall  to  recognize  that  tax  policies  de- 
signed to  encourage  growth  and  moderniza- 
tion are  an  Integral  part  of  the  world  scene. 
These  tax  systems  all  have  basic  structural 
measuree  which  create  an  environment  favor- 
able to  the  growth  and  modernization  of  in- 
dustrial capacity. 

"//  the  idea  is  implanted  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  such  a  temporary  on-and-off 
device,  its  future  usefulness  will  be  gravely 
impaired.  If  It  cannot  be  counted  on  to  the 
continuous  forward  planntog  of  Investment, 
it  will  cease  to  be  a  real  source  of  strength. 
If  business  had  to  plan  around  temporary 
swings  of  such  a  control  instrument,  the 
credit  would  certainly  have  erratic  and  un- 
deslred  effects.  Investment  would  be  speeded 
up  by  business  artificially  to  try  to  get  under 
the  wire  when  it  looked  as  though  the 
credit  was  to  be  reduced.  Investment  would 
be  slowed  down  to  an  unwarranted  degree 
during  temporary  suspensions  to  the  hope  of 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  credit  at  some  later 
date. 

"The  dlaruptive  effecte  of  an  on-agato  off- 
agaln  policy  would  be  bad  for  business  and 
bad  for  the  economy. 

"For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  investment 
credit  is  ru)t  suitable  as  a  short-range  re- 
straining measure. 

"For  one  thing,  cash  fiow  or  revenue  effects 
of  the  credit  are  delayed.  The  credit  becomes 
available  as  the  investment  project  is  com- 
pleted. As  a  matter  of  good  faith  and  fairness, 
a  suspension  has  to  provide  an  exception  for 
projects  already  underway  or  contracted  for 
prior  to  the  effective  date.  The  amendment  It 
Is  understood,  excepts  prior  commitments, 
provided  the  equipment  is  Installed  within  a 
year.  This  might  well  produce  a  disorderly 
msh  to  complete  installations  before  the  1- 
year  cutoff. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  this  would  aggravate 
an  already  difficult  situation.  I  am  encour- 
aged that  those  business  executives  who 
probably  have  not  counted  on  expansion 
right  away  will  make  contracts  for  them 
right  away.  We  would  already  see  that  other- 
wise the  shortage  of  carpenters,  electricians, 
plvimbers,  and  others  which  we  now  have 
would  grow  even  shorter  and,  consequently, 
the  infiationary  fires  would  begto  to  build  up 
and  take  effect."  (Emphasis  added.] 
(Congressional  Record,  volume  112.  part  4, 
page  5192.) 

Senator  Proxmlre,  who  opposed  the  In- 
vestment credit  in  1962,  to  speaktog  in  op- 
position to  Senator  Gore's  amendment  which 
would  suspend  the  Investment  credit,  stated : 
"I  believe  that  one  element  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  rightly  recognized  Is  the  Im- 
portance of  certainty  to  American  bustoess. 
Uncertainty  seriously  disturbs  bustoees.  // 
Congress  should  now  suspend  or  repeal  this 
investment  credit,  the  confusion,  the  con- 
cern about  whether  it  would  be  reinatituted 
and  when  would  have  a  long-term,  adverse 
effect  on  business."  (Emphasis  added.] 
(Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part  4, 
page  6192.) 

Senator  McCarthy,  stattog  that  It  was  time 
for  the  Senate  to  take  another  look  at  the 
Investment  credit,  stated  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  this  credit 
should  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture, but  it  serves  temporary  ends  and  tem- 
porary objectives,  and  it  should  be  subject  to 
periodic  reexamination.  We  should  consider 
alternatives,  other  forms  of  tax  reduction — 
excise  taxes,  perhaps,  or  reductions  to  the 
general  corporate  rate  so  that  the  managers 


of  corporations  can  make  their  own  deci- 
sions." (Congressional  Record,  volume  112, 
part  4,  page  6472.) 

Senator  Douglas,  speaking  in  favor  of  his 
proposal  to  limit  the  amount  of  investment 
Income  against  which  the  credit  can  tpplj. 
stated: 

"...  This  propoaal  would  leave  totact  the 
Investment  credit  at  a  structural  part  of 
our  tax  system.  Personally.  I  do  not  believe  it 
shovUd  be  a  part  of  the  system,  but  evi- 
dently the  vast  majority  of  this  body  believe 
at  the  moment,  that  it  should  be,  although 
I  hope  and  believe  that  with  the  paaaage  of 
time  they  will  change  their  point  of  view." 
(Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part  4, 
page  6481.) 

HKAXIKCB,  rlNANCX  COMmTTEE 

Some  of  the  testimony  regarding  the  to- 
vestment credit  presented  during  the  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  12752  (the  Tax  Adjtistment  Act 
of  1966)  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, 89th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  February  26. 
28,  and  March  1,  1966.  (References  set  forth 
below  are  to  thoee  hearings:) 

Secretary  Fowler  replies  to  Senator 
Smathers'  question  as  to  why  the  Treasury 
had  not  recommended  the  elimination  of 
the  tovestment  credit  (Hearings,  supra,  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1966,  pages  92-93) : 

Senator  Smathxes.  In  this  matter  of 
meeting  the  twin  problems  of  Inflation  on 
the  one  hand  and  paying  for  the  Increased 
expenditures  to  Vietnam  on  the  other,  why 
didn't  you  consider  recommending  the  elim- 
ination ol  the  Investment  tax  credit? 

Secretory  Fowlx*.  We  did  consider  the 
question  of  the  investment  tax  credit  at 
some  length  back  in  December.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  considered  the  whole  range  ol 
tax  measm-es  that  might  have  been  em- 
ployed under  the  circumstances  to  raise 
revenues.  This  question  of  the  tovestment 
credit  came  up  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  and  I  dealt  with 
It  at  length  there.  I  will  try  to  deal  with  It 
In  a  summary  fashion  here. 

There  were  three  principal  reasons  why 
we  rejected  suspension  or  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

First,  we  feel  the  investment  credit  U  a 
80\tod,  long-range  measure  In  that  Its  basic 
purpose  was  to  produce  an  Incentive  to  In- 
crease productive  capacity.  An  Increase  of 
productive  capacity,  and  an  increase  In  sup- 
ply. Is  one  of  the  best  answers  to  Increased 
demand  or  Inflationary  tendencies. 

Secondly,  we  felt  the  tovestment  credit 
will  Induce  more  efficient  processes  result- 
ing to  an  Increase  In  the  rate  of  produc- 
tivity. This  will  not  only  produce  overall 
efficiency  to  the  system,  but  it  will  also  en- 
able us  to  provide  regular  wage  tocreases 
that  are  characteristic  of  our  system  with- 
out Inducing  price  Increases  that  might  un- 
dermine our  competitive  position  to  dealing 
with  our  balance  of  payments. 

For  those  two  long-range  reasons,  we  felt 
a  retention  of  the  tovestment  credit  was  de- 
sirable. 

LooUng  at  the  Investment  credit  on  a 
short-term  basis,  we  felt  that  suspension  or 
repeal  of  it  was  not  particularly  useful  as  a 
short-term  restratot.  The  credit,  as  you  will 
remember,  becomes  avaUable  when  a  project 
is  completed.  Therefore,  if  Congress  moved  to 
suspend  or  eliminate  It,  to  good  faith  and 
fairness  it  would  have  to  make  some  ex- 
ception for  projects  that  have  been  initiated 
in  reliance  of  the  avaUabUity  of  the  tovest- 
ment credit. 

Therefore,  the  Impact  In  terms  of  reve- 
nue, assuming  provision  would  be  made  to 
exempt  those  projects  already  underway, 
would  be  very  much  delayed.  Moreover,  the 
Impact  to  terms  ol  current  activity  would 
not  be  nearty  as  great  as  one  would  antici- 
pate and  it  would  probably  hit  us  some  time 
next  year  or  so  rather  than  today. 

Secretary  Fowler  replies  to  Senator  Oore'a 
comment  regarding  8uq>enslon  of  the  In- 
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vestment  credit   (Hemrtngs,  supra,  February 
28, 1»««.  pagea  103-103) : 

Senator  Gom.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  forgo 
the  privilege  of  Interrogating  the  Secretary, 
but  I  would  like  to  Inform  the  committee 
that  I  expect  to  offer  In  executive  session, 
and  hope  to  obtain  adoption  by  the  commit- 
tee— If  not  successful  In  the  committee,  then 
I  will  make  a  determined  effort  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — of  an  amendment  to  sub- 
stitute a  a-year  suspension  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  for  the  excise  tax  Increases  on 
automobiles   and   telephone   service. 

The  Investment  credit  was  recommended 
on  the  basis  that  It  was  needed  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  I  know  of  nothing  that  Is  less 
needed  now  than  artificial  stimulation  of  the 
economy.  The  Investment  credit  was  of 
dubious  validity,  even  when  offered.  It  Is 
downright  Inflationary  and  harmful  now. 

Suspension  or   repeal   of   the  Investment 

credit  would  produce  revenue  of  $2  billion  per 

"^      year.  The  revenue  Is  needed,  the  investment 

credit  Is  not  needed — Indeed  It  Is  harmful 

now. 

So  Instead  of  a  regressive  tax  on  the  work- 
Ingman  who  must  buy  an  automobile  to  earn 
a  living,  and  on  telephone  service  which 
everybody  In  the  country  must  use,  I  pro- 
pose a  suspension  of  the  Investment  credit  for 
aB  eqtial-perlod. 

-Now,  .the  Secretary  has  g^ven  In  advance 
reasons,  both  long  range  and  short  range, 
as  to  why  this  should  not  be  done.  I  will 
demonstrate  later  that  In  both  respects  the 
Secretary's  position  Is  111  foxmded  In  both 
philosophy  and  fact. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  might  I  ask  the  Sec- 
retary's response — he's  the  witness.  What's 
the  position  of  your  Department  on  that, 
Mr.  Secretary?  Frankly,  I  And  some  appeal 
to  It. 

Secretary  Fowi.er.  I  have  covered  It  as  fully 
as  needed  today  In  answer  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Smathers.  I  know  It  Is  a  controver- 
sial question.  I  don't  believe  I  have  anything 
to  add  to  my  answer  to  Senator  Smathers' 
question. 

Secretary  Fowler  replies  to  question  by 
Senator  Smathers  as  to  bow  soon  would 
any  money  come  Into  the  Treasury  If  the 
investment  credit  were  repealed  (Hearings, 
supra,   February   28,    1966,   pages    171-174) : 

Senator  Smathebs.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  the  reasons  why  you  took  this  ap- 
proach to  meet  the  Increasing  demands  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  rather  than 
the  Investment  credit  repeal,  can  I  ask  you 
this  question?  If  you  had  followed  the  In- 
vestment credit  repeal  rather  than  this  ptar- 
tlcular  approach,  how  soon  would  any  money 
have  come  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
poses, we  will  say,  of  financing  the  war  In 
Vietnam? 

Secretary  Fowixa.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  way  In  which  the  suspension  or  repeal 
were  enacted.  I  believe.  In  fairness  to  those 
who  had  initiated  expansion  plans,  placed 
orders,  and  commenced  projects  In  reliance 
on  the  Investment  credit  which  is  available 
to  them  when  they  complete  the  project, 
that  Congress  would  provide  an  exception 
for  projects  which  are  underway.  Assuming 
that  that  would  be  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress, we  would  not  reap  any  revenue  bene- 
fits from  the  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  of  any  general  magnitude  during  this 
fiscal  year  under  the  formula  of  Senator 
Gore's  amendment.  According  to  our  calcu- 
lations. In  the  next  fiscal  year  we  might 
receive  benefits  of  about  a  billion  dollars. 

Senator  Smathebs.  So,  then,  the  answer 
Is  that  If  we  followed  the  repeal  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit,  there  would  not  be  any. 
In  your  Judgment,  additional  revenue  to  the 
Government  this  year. 

Secretary  Fowlek.  For  fiscal  1966  gain 
would  be  zero  on  the  repeal  as  provided  In 
Senator  Gore's  bill.  We  may  be  a  little  high 


on  our  estimate  for  1967.  We  are  recalculat- 
ing it  now. 

Senator  Smathebs.  Now,  when  you  decided 
to  make  this  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress was  one  of  the  conditions,  upon  which 
you  based  this  judgment,  that  this  particular 
recommendation  would  lessen  the  demand 
for  goods  which  apparently  are  now  going 
into  short  supply?  In  other  words,  was  your 
purpose  also  one  of  dampening  what  you 
might  say  was  the  beginning  of  the  fires  of 
Infiatlon? 

Secretary  Foviojai.  The  general  bill  as  a 
whole  had  two  rationales.  The  primary  ra- 
tionale, and  the  one  on  which  I  think  there 
Is  the  most  emphasis,  is  that  we  need  this 
money  in  order  to  finance  the  costs  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Smathebs.  Right. 

Secretary  Fowua.  A  secondary  consldera- 
tldii  is  that  the  consequences  of  the  bill  will, 
and  I  make  no  contention  that  It  Is  a  harsh 
measure,  will  be  that  in  a  moderate  way  it 
will  tend  to  restrain  the  growth  of  demand. 
The  drawing  out  of  revenues  from  private 
purchasing  power,  which  under  this  bill  in 
the  calendar  year  1966  will  be  In  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  about  $2.7  bUllon,  will  have 
some  restraining  effect  on  the  economy. 

Senator  Smathebs.  Now,  the  third  and  last 
question.  Was  it  your  belief,  and  It  Is  your 
belief  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  investment 
tax  credit  actually  is  an  Incentive  for  the 
building  of  more  capacity  so  that  there  will 
be  a  greater  supply  of  goods  which  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  less  pressure  for 
increased  prices,  and  less  likelihood  of  in- 
flation? 

Secretary  Fowleb.  That  Is  very  definitely 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  did  not  choose  the 
Investment  credit  approach.  We  also  have  to 
keep  m  mind  as  an  Important  consideration 
that  our  balance  of  payments  Is  still  a  con- 
tinuing problem.  As  I  just  indicated  In 
response  to  questions  by  Senator  Talmadge, 
it  will  continue  to  be  a  long-term  problem. 

Therefore,  we  want  to  keep  our  economy 
as  efficient  and  as  competitive  with  other 
economies  as  possible.  As  you  will  recall,  one 
of  the  original  purposes  for  enactment  of  the 
Investment  credit  was  to  encourage  Invest- 
ment in  facilities  and  machinery  that  would 
increase  productivity  and  maintain  at  a  veiry 
high  rate. 

Senator  Smathebs.  In  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Powxeb.  In  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  also  to  observe  in  connection 
with  this.  Just  as  a  general  comment,  that 
when  you  have  an  expansion  In  demand,  the 
heart  way  to  meet  It  Is  to  expand  supply,  which 
means  expanding  faclimes.  As  you  will  recall, 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  In 
order  to  expand  many  of  the  facilities  that 
you  might  say  are  Induced  by  the  Investment 
credit.  Congress  made  special  emergency  tax 
amortization  processes  available. 

In  my  response  to  your  Inquiry,  Senator 
Smathers,  on  Friday  as  to  desirability  of  sus- 
pending the  investment  credit,  I  Indicated 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  considered  such 
a  suspension  to  be  unwise.  I  would  like  now 
to  recapitulate  and  supplement  the  points 
made  in  our  previous  discussion. 

1.  The  Investment  credit  Is  a  sound,  long- 
range  measure  which  provides  Incentives  for 
expansion  and  modernization  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity. 

2.  The  credit  encourages  technological  ad- 
vance and  the  introduction  of  more  efficient 
processes,  which  Increase  our  productivity 
and  enable  the  economy  to  deal  with  the 
periodic  wage  increases  which  are  character- 
istic of  our  economy  without  price  Increases. 

3.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  maUng  invest- 
ment here  more  attractive,  the  credit  helps 
to  deal  with  oxu  balance  of  payments. 

4.  The  Investment  credit  Is  not  suitable  as 
a  short-range  straining  measure — cash  flow 
or  revenue  effects  are  delayed.  The  credit  be- 
comes available  as  the  Investment  project  is 


completed.  As  a  matter  of  good  faith  and 
fairness,  a  suspension  would  have  to  provide 
an  exception  for  projects  already  underway 
or  contracted  for  prior  to  the  effective  date. 
The  Impact  of  the  suspension  in  terms  of 
both  raising  revenue  and  restraining  the  cash 
flow  to  investing  business  would  therefore 
be  delayed  by  a  considerable  fwrlod,  reflect- 
ing the  leadtlme  Involved  in  most  investment 
activity.  The  real  impact  of  the  suspension 
might  not  hit  us  for  a  year  or  so  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  suspension. 

6.  Leadtlme  in  modern  investment  Involves 
more  than  contractual  commitments:  In  this 
connection,  I  would  point  out  that  in  taking 
action  to  suspend  the  credit,  even  if  prior 
"orders"  or  contractual  commitments  were 
excepted,  considerable  injustice  and  disrup- 
tion would  be  caused  to  bvislnesses  which 
Itave  already  gone  ahead  with  "in-house  de- 
sign" and  other  preparatory  activities  for 
maidng  new  Investments.  Leadtlme,  viewed 
realistically,  often  Involves  various  steps  in- 
cluding extensive  plant  design  carried  out  by 
the  investing  business  itself.  Suspending  the 
credit  on  projects  on  which  extensive  prepar- 
atory work  has  been  done  may  involve  about 
the  same  losses  or  penalties  to  taxpayers  as 
cancellation  of  an  outstanding  contract.  For 
obvious  reasons,  however.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  draft  a  suspension  provision  which 
would  take  care  of  Investment  already  started 
in  the  sense  described  here. 

6.  Problem  of  unused  credit  carryovers: 
Businesses  are  allowed  a  3-year  carryback  and 
a  6-year  carryforward  of  unused  credits — de- 
nied currently  by  the  26  percent  of  tax  and 
related  limitations.  Substantial  unused 
credits  have  accumulated,  possibly  at  the 
rate  of  $300  million  a  year.  It  would  be  harsh 
to  deny  the  use  of  the  unused  credit  carry- 
over if  the  current  credit  were  suspended.  Re- 
moving the  credit  currently  would  Increase 
the  availability  of  substantial  amounts  of 
credit  carryover.  The  exact  amount  of  this 
effect  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  It  could 
potentially  cancel  a  considerable  part  of  the 
revenue  effect  of  a  temporary  suspension. 

7.  Suspending  the  investment  credit  may 
hit  the  small  plants  hardest:  The  available 
evidence  indicates  that  the  investment  lead- 
time,  including  design  and  procurement, 
varies  directly  with  the  size  of  the  plant. 
Productive  facilities  for  equipping  small 
plants  can  be  designed  and  completed  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  required  for  large  facili- 
ties. Temporary  suspension  of  the  credit 
would  thus  hit  small  plant  construction 
soonest  and  hardest.  The  equipping  of  large 
plants  already  contracted  for  could  go  on  for 
a  longer  time,  still  receiving  the  credit  on 
completion,  and  large  plants  could  be  started 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  suspension, 
looking  forward  to  completion  after  the  date 
the  credit  is  restored. 

8.  Return  of  uneconomic  "repair  and  main- 
tenance" of  outmoded  equipment:  The  credit 
has  apparently  been  helpful  in  discouraging 
previous  practices  of  repairing  antiquated 
equipment  to  eke  out  its  industrial  life. 
Prior  to  the  credit,  taxpayers  often  preferred 
to  spend  money  keeping  the  old  machine  go- 
ing, partly  because  they  felt  they  could  get 
current  tax  deductions  for  these  outlays.  The 
Investment  credit  tipped  the  balance  in  favor 
of  getting  modern  equipment.  Suspension  of 
the  credit  may  send  many  businesses  back  to 
the  uneconomic  repair  and  maintenance 
practices  so  that  their  expenditures  can  be 
expensed  for  tax  purposes.  This  would  not 
only  be  bad  for  our  technological  progress  but 
also  would  Involve  demands  on  the  economy 
and  revenue  decreases  which  would  offset 
both  the  economic  restraint  and  revenue 
contribution  of  suspending  the  credit. 

9.  Suspension  of  the  credit  might  prove  to 
be  most  effective  in  curtailing  the  type  of  in- 
vestment that  makes  the  most  anti-infla- 
tionary contribution:  Suspension  of  the 
credit    would   operate    most   promptly   and 


effectively  on  equipment  which  has  a  short 
leadtlme  between  order  and  delivery  and 
which  bunches  its  contribution  to  produc- 
tion within  a  short  period  of  time  (that  is, 
has  a  relatively  short  useful  life) .  This  type 
of  equipment  yould  help  round  out  produc- 
tive capacity  In  the  next  year  or  two.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  leadtlme  equipment 
with  a  long  useful  life  would  be  much  less 
affected  by  suspension  of  the  credit  because 
completion  could  be  scheduled  2  years  or  so 
hence,  when  the  credit  was  to  be  restored. 

10.  Suspension  of  the  credit  would  create 
imbalance  In  the  1966  revenue  program  and 
apply  too  severe  a  restraint  on  Investment: 
The  program  provided  in  the  bill  before  the 
committee  relies  heavily  on  restraint  of  cor- 
porate cash  flow  and  liquidity  to  apply  a 
moderate  restraining  factor  on  the  economy. 
Of  the  $4.8  billion  revenue  total  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  $3.2  billion,  or  about  two-thirds, 
is  derived  from  the  acceleration  of  corporate 
tax  payments.  This  in  itself  will  provide  a 
moderate  and  salutary  restraint  on  invest- 
ment. The  other  Increases  in  revenue  affect- 
ing purchasing  power  generally  will  also  op- 
erate to  moderate  expansive  investment  ac- 
tivity. If  a  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  is  added  to  the  program,  it  will  con- 
centrate too  much  on  the  business  sector  and 
run  the  risk  of  slamming  on  the  brakes  too 
hard. 

Senator  Smathebs.  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  acting  chairman  at  this  point. 
Senator  Douglas.  I  would  merely  like  to 
remark  that  there  is  an  ironical  paradox  and 
contradiction  betweon  the  monetary  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tax  policy  of 
the  administration  on  the  other.  The  effect, 
of  covirse,  of  increasing  the  Interest  rate  in- 
itiated by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  but  now 
acquiesced  in  and  approved  by  the  Treasury, 
is  to  restrain  Investment,  and  that  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  its  purposes,  to  restrain  invest- 
ment by  increasing  the  cost  of  long  term 
borrowing. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  now  the  Treasury 
defends  the  Investment  credit  refund  on  the 
ground  that  it  stimulates  investment. 

Secretary  Fowleb.  Once 

Senator  Douglas.  Just  a  minute.  I  think  I 
have  got  a  bon  mot  here  coming  that  I  don't 
want  to  cut  myself  off.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
character  In  Stephen  Leacock's  story,  who 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  In  all  direc- 
tions. The  front  legs  of  the  horse  restraining 
investment,  the  rear  legs  of  the  horse  stimu- 
lating investment,  and  the  horse  Itself  being 
torn  In  two  by  these  conflicting  forces. 

Secretary  Fowleb.  If  I  could  put  a  slightly 
different  version  on  this.  Senator,  it  would  be 
this.  We  accept  the  fact  that  the  corporate 
acceleration  will  cause  a  review  of  marginal 
Investment  projects  on  the  part  of  the  16,000 
companies  affected,  and  may  result  In  some 
modest  or  moderate  reevaluatlon  of  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  carried  through.  This 
is  an  incidental  result  of  the  corporate  ac- 
celeration. The  purposeful  result  of  the  cor- 
porate acceleration  was  to  acquire  the  addi- 
tional revenue  In  a  very  substantial  amount 
to  help  bring  the  budget  into  more  approxi- 
mate balance. 

Secretary  Fowler  replies  to  Senator  Hartke's 
questions  and  comments  regarding  the  In- 
vestment credit  (Hearings,  supra,  February 
28,  1966,  pages  175-183) : 

Senator  Douglas.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Senator  Habtke.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  put  his  finger  on  what  I  was 
eventually  going  to  come  back  to,  and  it  is 
all  right  with  me  that  he  has  done  it  very 
quickly,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  lack  of  conununlcations  here.  I  want 
to  find  out  when  we  can't  put  that  back 
together  and  have  people  start  talking  to 
each  other  in  the  administration  so  that  we 
have  the  corporate  acceleration  holding  back 
investment,  we  have  the  increase  in  the  in- 


terest rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  hold- 
ing back  investment,  and  here  we  have  the 
retention  of  the  Investment  credit  to  increase 
investment. 

I  just  wonder  if  these  policies  are  discussed 
or  whether  there  Is  some  explanation  which 
I  have  missed. 

Secretary  Fowleb.  They  have  been  dis- 
cussed a  great  deal.  As  you  know,  from  the 
colloquy  last  Friday,  we  do  not  always  see 
eye  to  eye.  This  is  not  because  of  a  failure 
of  communication  or  because  of  a  failure  or 
lack  of  discussion.  It  is  just  that  insofar  as 
the  action  of  December  6  is  concerned,  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Senator  Habtke.  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  an 
obvious  question,  I  think,  and  that  a  lot  of 
talk  again,  and  it  seems  that  some  of  these 
conversations  In  the  press,  and  so  forth,  do 
have  a  way  of  sometimes  becoming  policy,  a 
lot  of  discussions  in  banking  circles,  some 
which  I  talked  to  quite  honestly  say  that 
they  anticipate  another  Increase  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  In  the  discount  rate.  What 
Is  going  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Treasury, 
since  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  not  here  and 
Federal  Treasury  If  within  the  very  near  fu- 
ture there  is  another  proposal  to  Increase  the 
interest  rate?  I  know  we  have  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Maybe  we 
can  make  him  the  swing  vote,  have  a  little 
Influence  on  him,  more  Influence  than  we  had 
In  the  past,  since  It  was  a  4-to-3  decision. 

Secretary  Fowleb.  All  I  can  say  on  that 
subject  now.  Senator  Hartke,  Is  as  I  have 
stated  on  February  3,  to  the  Joint  Ek:onomlc 
Committee,  that  as  I  see  it  now,  given  all  the 
new  factors  that  are  present  in  the  situation, 
the  wise  course  of  balance  and  moderation 
in  pursuing  continued  growth,  a  high  rate 
of  employment,  and  relative  price  stability, 
would  seem  to  call  for  determining  how  the 
economy  reacts  to  the  new  mix  of  relatively 
moderate  restraints  before  adopting  far 
harsher  measures  which  would  include,  of 
course,  tighter  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  question  has  been 
raised  by  various  Senators  as  to  what  the 
position  of  the  Treasury  Is  on  why  we  do 
not  advocate  more  action  now,  I  would  like 
to  make  my  statement  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Conunittee  a  part  of  the  record  in  order  that 
our  position  may  be  completely  understood. 
Senator  Douglas.  Without  objection,  that 
will  be  done. 
(Seep.  160.) 

Senator  Douglas.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Senator  Habtke.  Let's  go  back  and  I  wUl 
try  to  pick  up  again  where  we  left  off  when 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  was  questioning. 
I  thought  his  question  was  very  appropriate 
and  I  was  going  to  ask  basically  the  same 
question.  But  I  would  like  to  come  back  to 
the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

On  this  investment  credit,  as  I  understand 
the  answer  from  the  Treasury  was  that  you 
could  not  hope  to  reap  any  beneflts  In  this 
year  but  In  the  neighborhood  of  about  $1 
billion  next  year;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Fovwjk.  We  are  making  a  fur- 
ther study  of  the  revenue  constants  and  that 
figure  may  turn  out  to  be  high.  But  in  any 
event  there  will  be  a  substantially  delayed 
revenue  beneflt  from  It. 

Senates'  Habtke.  So  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing about  this,  it  is  fair,  in  executive 
session,  U  I  report  the  testimony  of  the 
Treasury  that  on  the  investment  credit,  that 
if  it  were  repealed  or  suspended  at  this 
time,  say  for  a  period  of  2  years,  which  in 
effect  would  be  a  temporary  repeal,  if  it 
were  repealed  or  suspended,  there  would  be 
no  revenue  come  to  the  Treasury  this  year. 
Secretary  Fowleb.  Senator  Hartke,  my 
whole  answer  was  prefaced  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Congress  would  Include  In  any  sus- 
pension or  repeal  a  provision  exempting  those 
projects  which  were  underway  or  which  haa 
oeen  undertaken  in  reliance  upon  the  ex- 


istence of  the  investment  credit.  Given  that 
kind  of  provUlon  in  the  law,  the  figures  are  as 
I  indicated. 

Senator  Habtke.  The  amount  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates  you  have,  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that. 

Secretary  Fowleb.  That  is  right.  We  wUl 
have  refined  figures  for  the  executive  ses- 
sion, but  I  think  they  will  be  at  that  level 
or  lower. 

Senator  Habtke.  I  might  say  to  you  U  you 
are  going  to  have  them  for  the  executive 
session,  the  acting  chairman  has  just  in- 
formed me  that  the  chairman  wants  to  act 
upon  the  Senator  from  Tennessee's  proposal 
at  12  o'clock  noon,  so  you  have  got  26  minutes 
to  get  those  additional  figures  in  here. 

Secretary  Fowleb.  We  will  stand  on  the 
figures  I  gave  you. 

Senator  Habtke.  You  will  stand  on  the 
figures,  then.  All  right. 

Now.  one  element  which  U  just  a  side 
element  for  the  moment,  that  is  this:  In 
this  regard  you  feel  that  the  Congress  must 
act  fairly  with  its  taxpayers  and  therefore 
would  probably  exempt  that  portion  of  their 
investment  policy  which  already  has  been 
acted  upon  In  rellsmce 


Secretary  Fowleb.  Action  In  reliance,  that 
is  correct. 

Senator  Habtke.  Of  course,  we  are  not  do- 
ing that  in  the  case  of  the  acceleration,  are 

we? 

Secretary  Fovitleb.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Habtke.  We  are  telling  them  on 
acceleration  that  even  though  we  passed  a 
law  last  year  which  provided  that  accelera- 
tion should  be  extended  over  several  years, 
that  we  have  now  changed  our  poUcy  which 
the  Goverrmient  has  a  right  to  do.  that  we 
are  now  recommending  that  the  acceleration 
be  speeded  up  and— an  escalated  accelera- 
tion; is  that  right? 

Secretary  Fowleb.  That  is  right. 
Senator  Habtke.  All  right.  And  therefore, 
if  they  have  reUed  upon  this  and  it  causes 
any  difficulty  in  these  corporations  what  re- 
lief do  you  suggest  that  we  in  Congress  give 
to  them? 
Secretary  Fowleb.  None. 
Senator  Habtke.  None. 
Secretary  Fovstleb.  I  think  they  are  two 
entirely   different   cases,   and   the  order   of 

magnitude 

Senator  Habtke.  No  question  they  are  dif- 
ferent cases.  They  just  affect  different 
taxpayers. 

Secretary  Fowleb.  I  think  the  effect  and 
difficulty  involved  in  taking  care  of  the  cash 
flow  problems  that  are  a  consequence  of 
corporate  acceleration  are  entirely  different 
from  the  withdrawal  of  a  tax  credit  which 
really  changes  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer— 
not  the  speed  or  time  of  paymenV. 

Senator  Habtke.  WeU.  on  the  cash  flow  ele- 
ment of  that,  this  will  affect  him  in  regard 
to  his  cash  flow— what  If  he  doesn't,  what 
if  he  hasnt  made  allowances  for  this?  I 
know  that  your  answer  U  that  it  doesnt 
present  a  serious  problem,  but  what  if  they 
have  to  go  out  and  borrow  thU  money?  Isnt 
this  going  to  be  an  added  expense  to  them 
m  this  business  this  year? 

Secretary  Powtleb.  Tes,  indeed.  This  U  a 
consequence  of  the  incidence  of  acceleration. 
Senator  Habtke.  In  fact,  what  he  is  going 
to  have  to  do  is  borrow  money  to  pay  the 
taxes  which  he  ordlnartly,  last  fall,  based 
upon  the  action  of  Congress,  would  not  have 
anticipated  he  would  have  to  pay. 

Secretary  Fowleb.  I  think  the  general 
practice,  at  least  most  of  the  corporate  prac- 
tice that  I  know  anything  about,  is  that  you 
accrue  funds  to  meet  these  taxes.  You  keep 
them  You  put  them  in  bills,  in  commercial 
paper,  or  something  of  that  nature,  but  you 
accrue  the  funds  to  meet  your  taxes  as  a 
current  matter. 

Senator  Hartkb.  This  is  a  bookkeeping 
entry. 
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Saerctary  Powlb.  There  nwy  be  aome  oom- 
paalM  tb»t  don't  follow  tbat  practlee,  but 
that  certainly  Is  the  standard  practice. 

Senator  BjLma.  But  when  they  figure  out 
their  whole  balance,  when  they  make  their 
determination  for  their  operations  for  the 
year,  they  go  ahead  and  anticipate  this  Is 
going  to  be  paid  not  In  March,  say,  of  1966, 
but,  for  example,  generally  spealtlng,  the 
flgiue  Is  going  to  be  i>ald  In  April  of — April 
of  1966— in  AprU  of  1966.  Isn't  that  true? 

Secretary  FowLsa.  Undoubtedly  the  funds 
which  they  presumably  have  accrued  and 
have  invested  in  bills  or  commercial  paper 
will  have  to  be  called  on  in  larger  amounts 
In  April  and  In  June  of  this  year  than  was 
contemplated.  Instead  of  paying  9  percent 
of  their  estimated  tax,  13  percent  will  have 
to  be  paid. 

Senator  Haktxk.  I  think  that  we  agree  with 
that. 

Now,  the  point,  though,  remains  that  you 
anticipate  that  the  Congress  is  going  to  be 
fair  to  the  taxpayer  on  one  aspect,  but  you 
say  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  go  ahead 
and  take  advantage  of  him  on  this  other  as- 
pect. Isn't  that  true,  now,  really? 

Secretary  Fowi.xb.  If  you  would  include  the 
fact  that  one  would  be  a  change  in  what 
you  owe  the  Government.  This  is  a  much  dif- 
ferent question  than  the  rate  at  which  you 
h&ve  td  "pay  the  Government.  Congress  has 
off  maaT"  occasions  changed  the  timing  and 
scale  of  collections,  and  it  has  had  diiferent 
consequences  for  different  taxpayers. 

Senator  Haktxx.  In  the  same  field,  the  ex- 
cise tax  field,  there  is  a  change,  too.  Certain 
places  have  acted  upon  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress,  I  mean  these  telephone 
companies,  for  example,  have  notified  their 
consumers  they  have  had  to  change  all  their 
procedures,  too,  isn't  that  correct? 

Secretary  Fowua.  I  don't  think  they  had 
to  change  their  procedures  In  any  substan- 
tial way.  They  still  have  to  send  a  bill.  They 
simply  changed  the  calculation  of  the  tax 
from  a  10-percent  rate  to  a  3-i>ercent  rate. 
They  will  have  to  reset  the  computers  to 
bill  the  tax  at  a  different  rate. 

Senator  Haktkx.  Now,  I  am  not  an  expert 
In  these  computers,  but  the  point  is,  IBM 
informs  me  there  is  an  expense  involved  In 
this,  and  for  the  small  companies  it  Is  small, 
but  proportionately  very  large,  that  for  the 
large  companies,  of  course,  it  is  a  larger 
amount,  but  proportionately  very  small,  la 
that  true? 

Secretary  Powiixa.  I  would  like  Mr.  Surrey 
to  speak  to  this  in  detail.  This  change  will 
not  cause  substantial  administrative  hard- 
ship. 

Senator  HAaTKX.  Let's  come  back  to  that 
In  a  moment.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  In 
this  little  side  excursion  Is  the  fact  that  we 
have  now  established  a  principle  which  we 
anticipate  we  will  act  on  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer  In  one  field  upon  his  an- 
ticipation, the  tax  consequences  as  a  result 
of  change  in  tax  policy,  but  In  the  other 
case  we  are  not,  isn't  that  true? 

Secretary  FowLxa.  We  looked  at  these  two 
different  situations  and  one  Is  more  serious 
than  the  other. 

Senator  Haktkx.  Only  a  question  of  degree. 

Let's  come  back  to  the  whole  ptpblem 
again.  Back  to  the  tax  credit,  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  raised.  I  have  not 
raised  this  question.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee raised  this  question. 

Isn't  It  true  that  no  matter  when  you 
make  that  change  on  Investment  credit,  if 
you  make  It  now,  next  June  after  you  have 
had  a  reassessment,  next  May,  as  most  people 
have  indicated  when  you  will  be  back,  I 
don't  know — these  people  seem  to  have  some 
special  psychic  approach. 

Secretary  FowLxa.  They  have  psychic  ap- 
proaches. Senator,  I  don't  understand? 

Senator  Habtkx.  Whenever  they  come  back, 
if  you  are  going  to  change  the  Investment 
credit  at  that  time,  the  same  leadtime  would 


be  Involved,  same  aetlcm  involved,  and  then 
you  would  be  dealing  with  whatever  period 
is  in  the  future  before  you  would  have  any 
substantial  reaping  of  results  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Secretary  Fowm.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Haktkx.  So  no  matter  what  you  do 
in  this  field,  there  is  a  delayed  reaction. 

Secretary  FowLBt.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Haxtxk.  So  if  this  is  going  to  be 
the  policy,  if  the  Congress  wanted  to  take 
this,  they  would  probably  be  better  advised 
to  do  it  at  their  earliest  possible  moment 
rather  than  at  the  latest  moment,  if  they 
wanted  to  have  the  least  possible  number  of 
cases  which  they  would  have  to  create  an 
exception  for. 

Secretary  Fowlxb.  If  all  of  the  reasons  that 
have  been  advanced  as  to  why  it  was  unwise 
to  do  it  are  overborne  by  the  Congress,  then  I 
think  Congress  should  look  at  the  revenue 
requirements  as  it  sees  them.  As  you  say, 
the  same  time  problem  will  be  present  when- 
ever the  Congress  deals  with  this  particular 
tax  credit. 

Senator  Haktkx.  In  regard  to  investment 
tax  credit,  as  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  indicated  that  this  would  create  a 
greater  capacity  and  greater  supply  of  goods 
which  therefore  would  result  In  less  likeli- 
hood for  infiatlon.  Is  that — and  the  Secre- 
tary answered  that  in  the  affirmative. 

Secretary  FowLxa.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Habtkx.  As  I  understand  also.  In 
answer  to  another  question,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill,  as  I  think  you  used  the  word,  the 
consequences,  the  secondary  consequences, 
were  moderately  Intended  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  demand.  Is  that  true? 

Secretary  Fowler.  That  Is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  primary  consideration  is  to 
raise  the  funds  to  finance  the  war. 

Senator  Haktkx.  I  am  Just  taking  these  two 
points.  In  other  words,  this  was  In  answer 
to  questions  from  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
that  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  rationale, 
the  secondary  consequences  of  this  bill, 
moderately  tend  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
demand.  And  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
investment  tax  policy  which  Is  intended  to 
create  an  Increase  in  the  supply  of  goods. 

Now,  if  that  is  true,  how  are  we — we  have 
an  increase  In  the  supply  of  goods  and  re- 
straint on  the  demand — who  is  going  to  buy 
this  increased  supply  of  goods? 

Secretary  Powi,er.  As  my  statement  of  Feb- 
ruary 3  indicated,  in  looking  at  the  problem 
of  whether  infiationary  pressures  require  cer- 
tain actions,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  policy, 
as  I  have  said  before,  to  see  how  the  economy 
responds  to  the  new  combination  of  meas- 
ures, which  include  this  particular  bill,  be- 
fore going,  as  many  are  advocating  today, 
into  much  harsher  measures. 

Senator  Habtke.  Let  me  ask  you  this  as  an 
alternate. 

Secretary  Fowlxb.  I  think  this  is  another 
element  of  moderate  restraint.  As  I  say,  you 
can  capsullze  it  by  saying  that  if  this  bill 
is  adopted  by  March  16,  it  would  withdraw 
from  private  purchasing  power  an  addi- 
tional $2.7  billion  during  the  calendar  year 
1966.  That  is  a  measure  of  its  restraint. 

Senator  Habtkx.  All  right.  Now,  what  if  the 
Congress  on  the  investment  credit,  instead  of 
completely  suspending  its  operation  or  re- 
pealing it,  would  provide  for  its  temporary 
suspension  and  give  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  make  the  determination  into 
which  field  investment  credit  was  desirable? 
Now,  we  have  the  so-called  guidelines  in 
front  of  us  In  which  ttte  President  is  mak- 
ing under  his  Cotincll  of  EkK)nomlc  Advisers 
the  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
price  increases  are  within  the  guidelines  or 
whether  it  Is  Justified  and  the  wage  Increases, 
whether  they  are  Justified. 

What  woiUd  be  wrong  with  providing  the 
President  with  the  authority  to  make  up 
bis  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 


have  increased  production  of  automobiles 
and  Increased  production  of  plnball  machines 
and  bowling  alley  equipment,  and  items  or 
this  sort,  and  whether  or  not  the  invest- 
ment should  be  permitted  in  the  field  of 
those  items  which  are  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  war? 

Secretary  Fowlkk.  Senator  Hartke,  given  a 
situation  comparable  to  World  War  11  or  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  buildup  in  the  Korean 
war,  I  think  such  a  selective  use  of  tax  amor- 
tization or  tax  advantages  would  perhaps  be 
dealrable.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  desir- 
able at  this  time  to  modify  the  generalized 
treatment  of  the  taxation  of  new  machlnery 
and  equipment  and  place  in  the  Treasury  or 
some  other  department  of  the  Government 
the  determination  of  what  expansion  was 
particularly  related  to  the  military  effort,  as 
we  had  to  do  during  these  two  previous  wars. 
and  then  grant  or  deny  tax  amortization 
certificates  to  individual  companies  who  ap- 
plied in  connection  with  it.  It  would  com- 
plet^y  change  the  character  and  nature  of 
the  investment  tax  credit.  Unless  the  situa- 
tion develop>ed  to  be  far  more  different  from 
the  situation  today,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  Congress  to  do  that. 

Senator  Haktkx.  If  we  head  into  a  3-  to 
7-year  war,  that  would  be  a  considerably  dif- 
ferent approach  than  what  we  are  heading 
into  today;  isn't  that  true? 

Secretary  Fowuer.  I  think  it  depends  not 
only  on  the  duration  of  the  conflict,  but  ttie 
magnitude  of  the  effort  involved.  We  must 
keep  in  front  of  us  the  fact  that  the  percent- 
age of  our  gross  national  product  which  is 
today  devoted  to  the  entire  defense  opera- 
tion is  in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  7.6  per- 
cent. Of  that,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  accord- 
ing to  the  budget  figures,  takes  about  $10.5 
billion  In  fiscal  1967.  The  relationship  of  this 
$10.6  billion,  the  cost  of  the  confilct,  to  a 
gross  national  product  of  over  $700  million,  is 
an  entirely  different  order  of  economic  mag- 
nitude from  the  situation  we  had  during  the 
Korean  confilct. 

Therefore,  it  Is  not  only  the  question  of 
duration,  but  it  is  a  question  of  bow  limited 
or  how  extensive  the  demand  on  our  econ- 
omy is.  This  $10.5  billion  is  about  20  to  25 
percent  of  the  annual  accretion  to  our  gross 
national  product. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  Secretary  would  per- 
mit the  acting  chairman  to  make  an  obser- 
vation and  a  plea.  We  all  recognize  how  es- 
sential these  hearings  are  and  how  Important 
it  is  for  the  rest  of  the  people  to  question 
administrative  officials. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  faced  with  the 
need  for  a  certain  amount  of  celerity  in  ac- 
tion and  the  Secretary,  like  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Is  a  heavily  burdened  man,  and  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  the  pressures  that 
they  have  to  do  their  work  under  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  demands  of  the  congres- 
sional committees. 

Without  trying  to  shut  anybody  off,  I 
would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  we  can 
finish  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to- 
day, and  I  hope  that  we  could  meet  in  execu- 
tive session,  but  if  that  is  not  possible,  I  hope 
that  we  could  conclude  the  examination  of 
the  Secretary  today  and  then  go  on  to  ex- 
ecutive session  tomorrow. 

Now,  I  have  no  power  to  shut  any  member 
of  the  committee  off  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
do  so.  but  I  do  wish  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
restraint  as  well  as  examination. 

Senator  Wn.i.iAMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I,  too,  would  like  to  see  this 
hearing  expedited,  but  I  was  here  4  hours  last 
Friday,  and  the  minority  took  exactly  10  min- 
utes on  this  side  of  the  table  with  the  Sec- 
retary. I  was  here  at  9  o'clock  this  morning, 
and  I  think  we  had  28  minutes  discussion.  I 
have  some  questions  very  pertinent  to  this 
bill  which  I  do  want  to  ask.  If  we  can  com- 
plete the  hearings  today,  fine,  but  If  we  do 
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not  complete  the  hearings  I  think  it  Is  weU 
enough  to  come  b«sk  here  tomorrow  morning. 
I  realioe  the  desire  of  the  administration 
for  rapid  action  on  this  bill,  and  I  am  going 
to  cooperate  with  them,  but  I  remind  aU  con- 
cerned that  we  are  in  this  situation  because 
the  admlnlstraUon  passed  an  lU-advlsed  tax 
cut  last  year  at  a  time  when  in  my  opinion 
the  whole  country  and  the  administration 
knew  we  were  In  a  virar,  knew  we  had  a  deficit 
of  $8  bllUon. 

Senator  Habtkx.  I  recall— the  chairman 
will  notice  that  I  was  here  when  these  hear- 
ings began,  too.  I  had  a  total  of  10  minutes. 
Quite  frankly  it  was  a  very  abbreviated  10 
minutes.  It  was  right  on  the  nose.  I  do  not 
mind  telling  you  I  know  some  of  the  other 
members  of  this  committee  were  given  time 
beyond  that.  I  did  not  complain.  I  did  not 
complain  this  morning.  I  am  wllUng  to  yield 
to  anybody  else,  but  I  recall  that  the  acting 
chairman  indicated  the  other  day  that  he 
did  not  want  to  be  cut  off  and  made  the 
request  in  front  of  this  committee.  He  said, 
I  want  It  thoroughly  understood,  as  I  recall, 
that  I  have  a  right  to  pursue  some  of  my 
questions.  I  think  that  in  all  fairness  the 
mere  fact  that  I  sit  down  at  thU  end  of  the 
table  should  not  be  a  reason  why  you  should 
not  have  a  chance  to  go  Into  some  of  these 
matters  which  I  think  are  very  important 
like  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  indi- 
cated, most  of  these  items  are  one-shot  oper- 
ations and  I  think  it  is  important  that  thU 
country,  if  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
finance  a'  war,  that  we  get  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  financing  It,  tell  the  people  what  we 
have  to  do.  We  may  have  to  tighten  our 
belts  and  have  more  taxes.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  willing  to  face  up  to  it.  I 
think  they  have  a  right  to  know  exactly  what 
is  going  to  be  Involved. 

Senator  Sicathxbs.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  there  that  I  might  ask  a 
question?  I  wonder  If  it  Is  possible  for  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  advise  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Secretary  how  much  longer 
he  expects  to  take? 

Senator  Habtkx.  If  you  wUl  check  the 
hearings,  you  wUl  find  out  that  the  questions 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  have 
been  extremely  short.  The  repUea  have  been 
extremely  long  and  I  am  not  complaining 
but  I  Just  want  you  to  know  IX  there  has 
been  any  violation  of  time.  It  certainly  has 
not  been  on  the  part  of  this  Senator.  I  am 
not  complaining.  I  am  glad  to  hear  It.  We 
had  one  interjection.  We  went  aU  the  way 
from  the  answer  to  the  question  to  the 
question  of  the  pay  increase  and  other  mat- 
ters which  I  asked  nothing  about  whatso- 
ever. But  I  went  back  and  I  said  what  I  was 
trying  to  establish  U  one  simple  fact,  this 
question  of  communication  between  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  another  question  of  conununications 
as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future. 
SenatOT  Smathbks.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Senator  Habtkx.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
a  while  ago. 

Senator  Smathxbs.  He  did  not  answer  my 
question. 

Senator  Habtkx.  I  offered  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  said  I  would  wait 
and  let  him  go  ahead  if  he  wanted  to.  He 
took  a  new  Une  of  approach  which  I  had 
not  intended  to  pursue  whatsoever,  but  I 
thought  the  record  ought  to  be  clarified, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Joined  in  that  participation.  I  Just  want  you 
to  know  that  this  is  a  question  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  credit.  I  had  no 
questions  on  this  matter  but  since  it  was 
raised,  I  thought  It  should  be  clarified  that 
we  did  have,  as  the  Senator  from  IlllnoU 
so  aptly  described,  the  horse  going  in  two 
directions,  but  I  would  Uke  to  find  out  and 
I  think  this  makes  it  appropriate,  whether  or 
not  we  are  deaUng  with  a  short-term,  one- 
shot  operation,  whether  we  are  going  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  serious  war 


on  our  bands,  and  somebody  Is  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  bill.  .  ,^_ 

Senator  Smathxbb.  Will  the  SMiator  yield? 
If  I  may  Just  ask  a  very  friendly  question 
to  help  everybody? 
Senator  Habtkx.  I  wlU  be  glad  to. 
Senator  Smathxbs.  I  am  not  fussing.  Sen- 
ator. I  am  Just  merely  asking  him  does  he 
think  he  will  be  able  to  conclude  his  line 
of  questioning  so  that  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware might  be  able  to  finish  by  1  o'clock 
and  that  the  Secretary  might  know  what 
plans  he  can  make. 

Senator  Haktkx.  If  the  Senator  from  Flca-- 
Ida  can  tell  me  what  the  answers  to  my 
questions  are  going  to  be,  I  probably  would 
be  In  better  shape  to  give  him  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

Senator  Smathxbs.  In  other  w(mx1s,  you  do 
not  know. 
Senator  Habtkx.  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  Smathxbs.  Go  ahead,  then,  Vance. 
Senator  Habtkx.   As  I   understand,  then, 
now  on  the  question  of  the  selective — you 
used  the  word  "selective".  Selective  sacrifice, 
which  la  more  appropriate  than  the  term 
you  used.  This  selective  sacrifice  approach 
which  the  President  could  make  up  his  mind 
on  which   one  he  needed   to  sacrifice  and 
which  one  he  needed  to  help,  the  bowUng 
alley  people  or  people  manufacturing  suto- 
mobllee,  or  whether  he  is  going  to  help  the 
people  In  the  Defense  Department.  It  de- 
pends on  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Secretary  Powixa.  That  Is  right. 
Senator   Habtkx.   You   are   talking   about 
finance.  But  If  this  occurred,  that  this  Is  a 
solution  whlcii  would  probably  receive  very 
high  priority  in  the  Treasury,  is  that  true? 
Secretary  Fowlxb.  No.  I  did  not  want  to 
pass  any  Judgment,  Senator,  on  this  measure 
as  to  where  it  would  stand  in  the  hierarchy 
of  choices.  I  only  tried  to  say  that  as  of  now 
I   do   not   think   replacing    the   investment 
credit  with  a  selective  tax  amortisation  sys- 
tem like  we  had  during  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  war  would  be  advisable. 

Senator  Habtkx.  All  right.  Do  you  think  It 
Is  going  to  be  advisable  at  any  time  that  we 
do  anything  In  the  field  of  the  so-called  tax 
credit  or  do  you  think  that  this  should  be 
considered,  as  I  have  read  from  some  of  yotur 
statements,  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  tax 
policy? 
Secretary  Powlxb.  I  do. 
Senator  Haktkx.  You  feel  that  it  should  be 
a  permanent  part  of  our  tax  policy. 
Secretary  Fowlxb.  Yes. 
SenatOT  Habtkx.  And  without  regard   to 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  acceleration  of 
the  financial  coat  of  the  war,  that  It  shotUd 
be  retained. 

Secretary  Powlxe.  Of  course.  Senator 
Hartke,  all  of  these  matters  would  be  open 
to  reconsideration  when  and  If  It  U  necessary 
to  oome  in  for  additional  revenues. 

We  do  not  make  any  advance  Judgments 
about  this  particular  provision  or  that  par- 
ticular provision.  I  am  simply  saying  tiiat, 
as  of  now,  I  think  the  investment  tax  credit 
Is  very  desirable  and  should  be  a  permanent 
piece  of  our  tax  machinery.  I  think  It  would 
be  inadvisable  to  modify  or  suspend  It  as 
a  part  of  this  legislation. 
coMMrrrxK  kxpobts— Ha.  i27S2  (thx  tax  ad- 

jrrSTMXMT  ACT  OF   IBSS) 

Senate  Finance  CommitUe  report 
Senator  Gore  set  forth  In  part  Vn  of  the 
Committee  Report  his  supplemental  views  on 
HJl  12752  and  stated  that  the  suspension  of 
the  investment  credit  should  be  substituted 
for  the  increases  in  excise  taxes  on  automo- 
biles and  telephone  service : 

(S    Report   No.   1010,   89th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  pages  4»'M  (1966) .) 


vn.   Stipflxmbntal  Vixws   or  Sxnatob 
Albxbt  Oobx 

This  blU,  HJl  12762,  Is  designed  to  help 
finance  the  increasing  costs  of  Government 
during  the  next  2  years.  By  raising  additional 
revenue  it  will  decrease  the  budget  deficit 


and  lessen  the  amount  by  which  the  public 
debt  would  otherwise  be  increased.  Some  ss- 
stetance  in  controlling  an  ascem  Inflation 
should  be  provided. 

Although  several  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
meritorious.  It  Is  poorly  designed  In  certain 
respects  and  In  aU  likelihood  will  prove  quite 
inadequate.  Some  reenforcement  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy oue^t  to  be  provided  now,  by  raising 
more  revenue  than  this  bill  will  provide,  and 
by  placing  the  Increased  revenue  burden 
where  It  will  do  the  most  to  dampen  demand 
In  areas  where  such  demand  most  clearly 
threatens  price  stability. 

Oddly,  the  two  mosf  Important  provisions 
of  the  bin,  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  repre- 
sent In  one  Instance  a  speedup  of  a  schedule 
already  adopted  by  the  Congress — for  getting 
corporation  tax  payments  more  nearly  cur- 
rent— and  In  the  other  a  complete  reversal  of 
a  previously  adopted  congressional  schedule 
for  ridding  the  consumer  of  two  onerous  ex- 
cises. I  support  the  previously  established 
congreaslonsi  policy  in  both  Instances,  to 
place  corporation  taxes  on  a  current  basis, 
and  to  eliminate  excise  taxes.  I  oppose  the 
proposed  reversal  of  congressional  policy  with 
respect  to  excises. 

Since  more  revenue  Is  needed,  and  since  an 
Increase  in  excise  taxes  Is  regressive  In  nature. 
Congress  should  raise  more  revenue  and  do  so 
In  a  more  equitable  manner.  Suspension  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  as  a  substitute  for 
the  proposed  excise  tax  increases  would  serve 
both  purposes.  This  would  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  selectively  dampening  de- 
mand In  an  area  which  seriously  threatens 
to  create  Inflationary  pressures. 

Suspension  of  the  Investment  credit,  to- 
gether with  a  modification  of  the  use  of  ex- 
isting carryovers,  will  produce  as  much  rev- 
enue as  would  the  reim position  of  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  on  telephone  serv- 
ice. Suspension  of  the  credit  would  add  $80 
million  to  revenues  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
while  raising  excises  to  their  pre-January 
level  would  produce  only  an  additional  $66 
million.  In  fiscal  1967,  it  Is  estimated  that 
$1.2  billion  would  be  raised  by  either  proce- 
dure, while  in  fiscal  1968  the  Investment 
credit  suspension  would  add  $1.9  billion  and 
the  excises  only  $1.5  billion. 

So  long  as  the  revenues  are  this  close,  then, 
the  choice  would  hinge  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic effects,  as  well  as  on  equity  consid- 
erations. 

The  present  outlook  for  expenditures  on 
fixed  investment  clearly  raises  the  threat  of 
infiationary  pressures  in  tkat  sector  of  the 
economy.  Fixed  investment  in  1966  was  10.8 
percent  of  gross  national  product,  about  the 
same  as  it  was  during  the  investment  boom 
of  1956  and  1957.  The  rate  of  investment  at 
that  time  could  not  be  sustained  and  neither 
can  the  current  rate. 

In  1966,  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment Increased  15.4  percent  over  1964.  Re- 
cent surveys  show  an  expected  Increase  In 
1966  of  15  percent  or  more  over  1965,  and 
surveys  taken  at  this  time  of  year  generally 
underestimate  final  expenditures.  Extending 
these  projections  Into  1966,  we  will  have  by 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year  a  fixed  Invest- 
ment expenditure  amoimting  to  some  ll 
percent  of  gross  national  product.  This  is  well 
above  the  nonlnflatlonary  level  of  10  percent 
for  a  full  employment  economy. 

Obviously,  in  the  interest  of  orderly  growth 
and  to  avoid  Infiationary  pressures  in  an  Im- 
portant sector  of  the  economy,  expenditures 
for  fixed  investment  should  be  slowed.  Ex- 
penditures should  not  be  halted,  but  mar- 
ginal projects  should  be  poe^xjned.  Suspen- 
sion of  the  credit  will  not  halt  projects  clearly 
warranted  by  demand.  It  would  remove  this 
element  of  artificial  stimulation  In  our  econ- 


omy. 

The  Finance  Conunlttee  report  on  the  1963 
Revenue  Act,  when  the  Investment  credit  was 
instituted,  gave  three  sp«:lfic  reasons  for  the 
credit: 
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1.  The  Investment  credit  would  "stimulate 
Inveetznent  •  •  •  by  reducing  the  net  coet  of 
acquiring  depreciable  aaseta,  which  In  turn 
increases  the  rate  of  return  after  taxes  aris- 
ing from  their  acquisition." 

a.  The  Investment  credit  "by  Increasing 
the  flow  of  cash  available  for  Investment,  will 
stimulate  Investment." 

3.  The  Investment  credit  "can  be  expected 
to  stimulate  investments  through  a  reduc- 
tion m  the  'payoff'  period  for  investment  In 
a  particular  asset." 

The  same  arguments — In  reverse — could 
now  be  used  to  Justify  suspending  the  In- 
vestment credit. 

Given  ciurent  conditions,  the  artificial 
stimulation  to  expendltiires  for  fixed  Invest- 
ment should  be  cut  off.  The  Investment  credit 
should  be  suspended  imtll  such  time  as 
conditions  warrant  a  return  to  stimulation. 

Another  fact  which  Is  particularly  perti- 
nent today  is  that  production  of  equipment 
for  fixed  Investment  competes  with  produc- 
tion of  hard  goods  for  defense  purposes.  This 
Is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  highly 
skilled  manpower,  In  which  there  Is  already 
a  shortage.  Continued  artificial  stimulation 
of  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  can 
only  result  In  blddliig  up  the  price  of  scarce 
materials,  facilities,  and  manpower  needed 
for  defense  production,  thus  setting  oB  a 
ripple  ql_iTiaAUon  which  might  well  become 
aj^owefjul  wave  carrying  all  before  It. 

Looking  at  restraints  already  at  work 
through  Government  action,  one  Is  struck 
by  the  tight  money  policy  enforced  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  However  one  may 
view  this  monetary  policy,  fiscal  policy  must 
work  with  and  not  against  It.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  wUl  reenforce  the  tight  money  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  tax  policy  which  works  cotmter  to 
It,  will  but  give  an  excuse  to  the  money 
managers  to  tighten  the  screws  even  harder, 
thus  giving  rise  to  further  undesirable  dis- 
tortions which  we  have  witnessed  In  the  past 
when  monetary  policy  was  misguided. 

Little  need  be  said  here  to  support  the 
substitution  of  this  credit  suspension  for 
the  increase  In  excises  on  automobiles  and 
telephone  service  from  the  standpoint  of 
equity.  The  excises  bear  directly  on  the  con- 
sumer and  Is  recognized  as  a  regressive  tax. 
Furthermore,  the  excise  tax  increases  In  this 
bill  affect  only  one  commodity  and  one  serv- 
ice. It  Is  difficult  to  Justify  singling  them 
out.  particularly  when  they  are  virtual  neces- 
sities. Suspension  of  the  Investment  credit 
will  work  no  hardship  on  any  particular 
group  and  Its  effects  will  be  spread  broadly, 
particularly  across  the  corporate  sector. 

Responsible  economists  are  now  express- 
ing concern  about  the  possibility  of  inflation. 
It  is  felt  by  many  that  substantial  tax  in- 
creases are  needed,  and  now.  In  the  absence 
of  a  general  tax  Increase  now,  selective  tax 
changes  In  areas  where  both  economic  and 
equity  objectives  can  be  furthered  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  order.  Suspension  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  is  surely  one  of  the  most  obvious 
places  to  begin. 

OTHZB   DOCtTMKNTS:    1966    JOINT   ECONOMIC 
COMUITTEE   RKPOKT 

Investment  teuc  credit 

The  following  Is  from  the  Supplementary 
Views  of  Senator  Proxmlre  to  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  January  1966  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  (House  Re- 
port No.  1334,  89th  Congress,  2d  Session) : 

"While  concurring  in  the  committee's  re- 
port. I  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  it 
with  comments  on  two  counts:  One  is  the 
proposal  for  suspending  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  and  the  other  is  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  failure  to  recognize  fully  the  value  of 
the  wage-price  guidelines. 

"Although  I  opposed  the  investment  tax 
credit  when  it  came  before  the  Senate  in 


1962  and  again  In  1904  I  opposed  the  liberal- 
ization of  the  terms  on  which  the  credit  is 
granted,  I  think  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  withdraw  It  now,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

"1.  Investment  credit  is  a  sound  long- 
range  measure. — The  Investment  credit  was 
adopted  to  provide  a  long-range  Incentive  for 
growth  and  modernization  of  our  productive 
capacity.  It  has  been  successful.  Certainly  It 
has  proven  Itself  as  a  major  cause  of  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  economy  since  Its 
passage.  The  added  capacity  and  efficiency 
that  have  resulted  frorn  the  operation  of  the 
credit,  along  with  the  new  depreciation 
guidelines  since  1963,  are  of  tremendous  value 
to  our  economy  and  our  defense  effort  now. 

"Such  growth  In  capacity  Is  the  ultimate 
weapon  against  inflation.  The  suspension  of 
the  credit  would  discourage  new  long-range 
orders  and  commitments  and  this  In  turn 
would  result  In  a  cutback  In  Investment  and 
capacity  at  a  later  period. 

"That  result  may  be  entirely  Inappropriate 
at  that  time — for  we  will  want  a  high  level 
of  investment  in  the  years  ahead  after  Viet- 
nam Is  In  bcu;k  of  us. 

"2.  Leadtime  between  order  and  delivery 
of  productive  equipment. — A  period  of  18 
months  Is  sometimes  cited  as  the  average 
leadtime  between  contractual  commitment 
and  completion  of  capital  projects  in  Ameri- 
can industry.  This  rule  of  thumb  Includes 
both  plant  and  equipment,  a  broader  cate- 
gory than  section  38  property.  There  are  of 
course  wide  differences  among  Investments. 
Many  items  such  as  office  equipment  and 
certain  standard  types  of  production  ma- 
chinery can  normally  be  delivered  within  a 
few  months.  On  the  other  hand,  such  invest- 
ments as  large  aircraft,  large  electric  gener- 
ating plants,  blast  furnaces,  heavy  produc- 
tion equipment,  and  chemical  processing 
equipment  systems,  may  take  2  or  3  years 
or  more  to  complete  and  place  In  service 
following  the  Initial  contract. 

"The  design  of  specialized  equipment  re- 
quires considerable  time,  and  the  trend  to- 
ward increasing  use  of  specialized  equipment 
makes  this  an  increasingly  Important  factor 
in  the  leadtime  for  capital  projects. 

"Against  this  background,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  some  40  percent  of  eqiiipment 
subject  to  the  credit  has  an  order-to-dellvery 
time  of  not  more  than  one  or  two  quarters, 
another  40  percent  has  a  delivery  time  of 
three  or  four  quarters,  and  another  20  per- 
cent has  delivery  times  ranging  between  1 
year  and  3i/2  yeeu's  with  an  average  of  about 
2  years.  Some  additional  time  would  elapse 
between  delivery  and  actual  Installation  or 
placement  In  use  in  some  cases. 

"The  overall  weighted  average  time  be- 
tween contract  and  placement  In  use  of  pro- 
ductive equipment  eligible  for  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  therefore  estimated  at  between 
three  quarters  and  a  year.  If  some  allowance 
is  made  for  necessary  advance  scheduling  cf 
equipment  purchases  to  be  installed  as  build- 
ing construction  is  completed,  the  overall 
average  leadtime  may  be  somewhat  longer. 

"3.  Suspension  of  investment  credit  not 
suitable  as  short-term  restraining  factor  for 
these  reasons. — Because  there  Is  a  considera- 
ble 'leadtime'  In  carrying  out  Investment 
projects;  because  the  Investment  credit  be- 
comes available  when  assets  are  put  in  serv- 
ice and  hence  present  contracts  are  being 
undertaken  In  reliance  on  the  availability  of 
the  credit  when  the  project  is  completed; 
because  suspension  of  the  credit  would  have 
to  provide  an  exception  for  projects  already 
under  conmiitment,  but  which  will  be  com- 
pleted In  the  future;  it  follows  that  staspen- 
sion  of  the  investment  credit  would  generally 
not  alter  Investment  expenditures  or  tax  rev- 
enues for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

"4.  Current  situation  does  not  require 
changes  in  final  income  tax  liabilities. — As 
the  President  has  stated.  It  is  not  necessary 
or  desirable  to  change  Individual  or  corporate 


final  tax  liabilities  at  this  time  in  response 
to  the  current  economic  situation  associated 
with  VietiLam  expenditures.  Since  the  Invest- 
ment credit  Is  a  component  of  final  Income 
tax  liabilities,  it  follows  that  the  current  sit- 
uation does  not  require  a  suspension  of  the 
Investment  credit. 

"5.  Balance  of  payments. — The  investment 
credit  helps  the  balance  of  payments  in  two 
direct  ways:  (1)  It  makes  Investment  here 
In  the  United  States  more  attractive,  and  (2) 
It  encourages  modernization  and  cost  cutting 
to  strengthen  our  export  position  ( including 
our  defensive  position  vis-a-vls  imports). 
Suspension  or  reduction  of  the  Investment 
credit  In  a  world  in  which  investment  incen- 
tives are  widely  used  in  foreign  tax  systems 
under  which  our  friendly  International  com- 
petitors operate  would  weaken  our  Interna- 
tional competitive  position." 

HZARINCS,  SUBCOMMTITKB  ON  FISCAL  FOLICT, 
JOINT   KCbNOMIC    COMMITTEK 

Testimony  by  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  on 
March  30.  1966,  regarding  the  Investment 
credit  at  the  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  89th  Congress,  2d  Session,  pages 
242,243: 

Turning  now  to  the  Investment  credit, 
the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  Investment 
credit  received  considerable  attention  dur- 
ing these  hearings.  Some  economists  have 
stated  that  investment  demand  may  be 
reaching  excessive  levels,  either  because  it 
strains  our  capacity  for  producing  more 
plant  and  equipment  or  because  it  generates 
a  capacity  for  producing  final  goods  in  ex- 
cess of  the  economy's  long-term  needs. 

These  economists  have  contended  that 
the  very  factors  that  made  the  Investment 
credit  a  particularly  successful  stimulus  to 
Investment  now  recommend  Its  modification 
or  suspension  in  order  to  moderate  an  overly 
buoyant  Investment  demand.  A  temporary 
suspension  could,  they  argue,  have  especially 
favorable  effects  In  encouraging  business 
firms  to  defer  Investments  to  a  period  when 
they  might  be  more  appropriate  to  the  state 
of  the  economy. 

Without  entering  the  argument  of  whether 
the  present  level  of  Investment  demand  Is 
excessive,  I  would  like  to  Indicate  that  there 
are  structural  and  other  aspects  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  which  need  to  be  considered 
in  evaluating  Its  possible  countercyclical  use. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  first  that,  in  the 
recent  debate  in  the  Senate  over  suspension 
of  the  credit,  those  who  advocated  suspen- 
sion felt  required,  and  understandably  so,  to 
still  allow  the  credit  with  respect  to  machin- 
ery and  equipment  already  on  order.  This 
would  remove  a  large  area  of  current  and  fu- 
ture expenditures  from  the  scope  of  the  sus- 
pension and  thereby  reduce  its  current  eco- 
nomic and  revenue  effect.  At  the  other  end, 
the  fact  that  the  credit  is  earned  when  the 
equipment  is  Installed — and  not  when  the 
equipment  Is  ordered  or  when  expenditures 
for  It  are  made — would  always  leave  the 
credit  still  applicable  to  orders  entered  dur- 
ing the  suspension  period  for  equipment 
whose  leadtime  would  place  the  installation 
after  the  suspension  was  over. 

This  also  reduces  the  scope  of  the  suspen- 
sion. Moreover,  the  equipment  left  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  suspension — that  both  ordered 
and  installed  in  the  suspension  period — in 
large  part  would  be  the  sort  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  that.  In  coming  onstream, 
would  be  helpful  in  meeting  shortages. 

Actually,  I  think  people  who  have  advo- 
cated suspension  of  the  credit  really  have 
an  image  of  Its  operation  that  would  have 
it  turn  on  orders  rather  than  installations 
as  It  now  does.  This  possibility  was  explored 
at  the  time  the  credit  was  originally  set  up 
and  found  not  to  be  feasiblle. 

Many  advocates  of  suspension  of  the  credit 
have  also  thought  of  the  suspension  as  part 
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of  a  program  that  would  include  both  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  tax  Increaaea.  In  such 
a  piY>gram,  to  the  extent  the  suspension  of 
the  credit  would  be  effective,  the  question 
would  have  to  be  considered  whether  this 
action,  taken  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
program,  wouljl  provide  too  much  restraint 
on  investment. 

Also,  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  In- 
vestment credit  has  a  long-run  purpose  of 
stimulating  modernization  and  expansion  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  This  Is  necessary 
to  give  us  the  Industrial  structure  needed  to 
meet  our  domestic  growth  needs,  to  fulfill  our 
International  obligation,  and  to  maintain 
the  strong  competitive  position  required  for 
our  balance-of-payments  goals. 

Indeed,  countries  such  as  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  with  their  own  problems 
of  Inflationary  pressures  are  currently  mov- 
ing to  provide  Incentlvee  to  business  in- 
vestment. 

So  far  I  have  discussed  the  counterlnfla- 
tlonary  aspects  of  a  change  in  the  credit.  But 
there  are  smalogous  questions  with  respect 
to  temporary  increases  in  the  credit  to  ooun- 
terdeflatlonary  forces.  A  temporary  Increase 
in  the  investment  credit  rate,  say,  from  7  to 
10  percent  would  result  in  an  unexpected 
windfall  on  outstanding  commltmente  which 
had  been  made  in  expectation  of  the  existing 
7-percent  credit  but  which  would  receive 
an  additional  3  percent.  As  a  result,  the 
increase  would,  in  effect,  be  retroactive,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
costs  of  assets  placed  in  service  during  the 
increase  period  which  represented  expendi- 
tures or  cost  allocable  to  a  prior  period.  At 
the  same  time,  the  retroactive  feature  of  such 
an  Increase  would  be  necessary  and  desirable 
to  assure  that  the  prospect  of  getting  a 
higher  credit  in  a  depressed  period  would 
not  lead  to  delays  In  investment  and  slow- 
downs of  projects  already  underway  at  a 
time  when  some  Increase  in  the  credit  might 
be  expected. 

A  temporary  Increase  in  the  credit  would 
stimulate  chiefly  short  lead-time  items  which 
could  be  completed  with  some  confidence  in 
the  Increase  period.  Apart  from  its  contribu- 
tion to  corporate  cash  flow,  the  Increase 
would  not  effectively  stimulate  investments, 
completion  of  which  would  take  some  time, 
leading  to  an  installation  after  the  credit 
had  reverted  to  its  normal  level. 

The  way  a  credit  increase  would  help  to 
combat  recession  would  be  primarily  to  has- 
ten to  completion  projects  already  underway 
and  to  stimulate  demand  for  individual 
standard  pieces  of  equipment,  such  as  trucks, 
fixtures,  and  office  equipment.  Any  use  of  a 
temporary  Increase  in  the  investment  credit 
as  a  counterrecesslonary  measure  would  de- 
pend upon  the  development  of  sufficient  ret- 
roactivity to  Insure  that  the  prospect  of  an 
increase  "would  not  add  to  uncertainties  dur- 
ing periods  of  economic  hesitancy  and  would 
not  slow  down  Investment  in  such  a  way  as 
to  aggravate  depressed  conditions  of  invest- 
ment demand. 

In  considering  countercyclical  variations 
in  the  Investment  credit,  it  Is  Important  to 
recognize  that  investment  demand  will  be 
influenced  by  corporate  tax  changes  and — 
indirectly  but  possibly  even  more  signifi- 
cantly— by  variations  in  individual  Income 
tax  rates.  These  effects  would  cover  a  wider 
range  of  investment — including  inventories 
and  accounts  receivable — than  would  a 
change  in  the  investment  credit.  Changes  In 
the  investment  credit  would  concentrate  on 
machinery  and  equipment  acquisitions.  The 
proportion  of  total  corporate  plant  and 
equipment  outlays  eligible  for  the  credit  in 
1963  was  about  60  percent,  and  a  share  of 
this  was  subject  to  only  the  3  percent  rate 
of  credit  applicable  to  certain  public  utilities. 
In  general,  decisions  in  this  area  must  in- 
volve the  question  of  whether  the  concentra- 
tion on  a  particular  sector  of  business  out- 
lays or  whether  a  comprehensive  approach 


to  influeaclng  business  outlays  would  be 
more  effective  in  serving  the  needs  of  eco- 
nomic stablllBatlon. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Also,  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress  has  prepared  for  me  studies 
on  practically  every  country  In  the  world 
concerning  the  investment  provisions  of 
their  laws,  and  analyses  of  their  tax 
laws,  dealing  especially  with  the  subjects 
of  depreciation,  amortization,  acceler- 
ated depreciation,  and  deferred  charges, 
and  how  they  are  similar  to  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  of  the  United  States.  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for 
these  extensive  studies  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  studies  for  Argen- 
tina, Mexico,  and  Venezuela;  a  study  of 
private  investments  in  Nigeria,  the 
Cameroon,  smd  the  Ivory  Coast;  and 
studies  of  major  European  coimtries  cov- 
ering Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Swe- 
den. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  studies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Library  of  Congress  Law  Library, 

Hispanic  Law  Division] 

Investment  Tax  CaEorr  Measttbks  in 

Hispanic  Jurisdictions 
(Prepared  by  Mrs.  Helen  L.  CUgett) 

The  Latin  American  nations,  whose  legal 
collections  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Hispanic  Law  Division,  cannot  be  quali- 
fied as  major  industrial  countries  for  pur- 
poses of  this  inquiry.  These  republics  range 
from  weak  to  stronger,  but  are  generally 
classed  as  "relatively  less  developed''  Juris- 
dictions in  economic  matters.  They  are  gen- 
erally capital  and  investment-importing 
nations. 

A  search  through  their  tax  legislation, 
however,  reveals  that  the  matter  of  tax 
credit  for  investment  In  business  and  In- 
dustry has  been  treated  In  varying  forms. 
Some  laws  grant  credit  to  a  flrm  or  company 
who  ploughs  back,  or  reinvests  its  profits 
in  its  own  business  for  Improvements,  ex- 
pansion, or  directly  related  to  its  operations. 
Other  measures  take  the  form  of  allowances 
for  amortization,  depreciation,  depletion  and 
accelerated  depreciation  benefiting  indus- 
trial taxpayers,  and  generally  including  both 
real  and  movable  property. 

For  this  report,  three  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced Latin  American  nations  have  been 
selected,  and  the  measures  In  their  tax  legis- 
lation concerning  deductions  for  amortiza- 
tion and  depreciation  as  related  to  machin- 
ery, equipment,  patents,  trademarks,  and 
even  to  buildings  and  expansion  of  con- 
structions are  analyzed  in  the  following 
pages. 

aeoentina 

Over  the  years.  Argentina  has  adopted 
varying  approaches  to  the  subject  of  tax 
exemptions  or  deductions  to  permit  com- 
merce and  Industry  to  benefit  from  a  credit 
Soi  investment  In  the  form  of  improvements, 
expansion,  replacement  of  old  machinery 
and  equipment,  or  purchase  of  new  materials. 
For  example,  over  a  ten-year  period  between 
1945  and  1955,  the  tax  legislation  permitted 
credits  when  company  profits  were  ploughed 
back  Into  the  business  as  reinvestment;  be- 
tween 1965  and  1969.  the  legislators  aimed  at 
reducing  rates  for  ptisiness  as  an  incentive 
for  increased  production.  This  Included  In- 
stallation of  machinery,  and  also  permitted 
accelerated  depreciation  in  some  fields.  Then 
a  return  was  made  In  1960-1962  to  the  earlier 
concept  of  accentuating  the  Importance  of 
Investment  and  reinvestment,  particularly 
when  concerning  production  of  essential 
commodities.  The  most  recent  legislation  In 
point,  enacted  In  1967  and  1968,  some  of  it 


amending  the  1962  tax  laws,  is  to  be  found  In 
Law  17.380  of  June  30.  1967  [Boletin  Ofloial. 
July  10.  1967]  Law  17.336  Of  July  10.  1967 
[Boletin  Oflcial.  July  18,  1967];  and  Law 
18.032  of  December  30.  1968  \BoleUn  Oflcial, 
January  13.  1969]. 

I.  The  first  of  these  pieces  of  leglslatioa. 
Law  17.330,  purported  to  amend  provlsiona 
of  law  on  various  categories  of  taxes,  includ- 
ing the  Income  tax.  Among  the  provisions 
pertinent  to  this  report  are:  (1)  A  section 
added  to  Article  19  of  the  Income  Tax  Law 
11.682  to  the  effect  of  tax  exemption  on 
Interests  for  foreign  loans,  when  used  for  the 
purpose  of  Installing  Industrial  equipment; 
(2)  Amendment  to  Article  81  of  the  basic 
Income  Tax  law,  later  expanded  by  Law 
17.588  of  1968.  This  now  reads  as  follows: 

Article  81  (as  amended  through  1968]. 
Enterprises  and  businesses  indicated  below 
which  make  Investments  related  to  their 
operations  during  the  period  comprised  be- 
tween July  19,  1967  and  December  31,  1968, 
Inclusive,  may  deduct  the  following  from 
their  Income: 

(a)  Manufacturing  or  transformation  In- 
dustries: 100%  of  the  amounts  Invested  In 
machinery,  equipment  and  installations  used 
directly  In  their  industrial  processes: 

(b)  [Concerns  agricultural  and  livestock 
Indtistryl 

(c)  [Concerns  wine  industry] 

(d)  Mining  operations  in  their  stages  of 
research  and  exploration,  extraction,  prepa- 
ration, milling  and  concentration  of  mineral 
substances : 

(1)  One  hundred  percent  (lOC^r)  of 
amounts  Invested  in  machinery,  equipment 
and  installations,  traction  and  carrier  ele- 
ments, and  elements  for  communication, 
generation  and  transportation  of  energy; 

(2)  One  hundred  percent  (100%)  of 
amounts  invested  in  constructions  and  in- 
stallations for  mining  exploitation;  in  hous- 
ing for  owners  of  the  mines  and  their  feun- 
llies,  and  housing  for  work  personnel  and 
their  families,  constructed  on  the  place,  and 
any  extensions  of  same,  provided  these  are 
adjusted  to  the  type  of  construction  per- 
mitted by  regulations;  equipment  of  rail 
transportation  on  public  railways;  those 
(equipment  and  machinery)  used  for  road 
construction,  railroad  spurs,  and  their  In- 
stallation, as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  Mines  as  to  amount  of  the  in- 
vestment and  the  need  lor  the  works; 

(3)  One  hundred  percent  (lOO^o)  on 
amounts  invested  in  direct  expenses  for  ex- 
ploration. The  above  provisions  shall  govern 
investments  made  during  the  p>erlod  be- 
tween June  1,  1967  and  December  31,  1970, 
both  Inclusive. 

(e)  For  shipping  enterprises — one  hun- 
dred percent  (100%)  of  funds  Invested  in 
ship  construction  for  the  national  fleet  and 
for  conversion  or  modernization  of  national 
flag  vessels,  and  fifty  percent  (50%)  of 
funds  invested  in  equipment.  Installation 
and  accessories  for  loading  and  unloading 
of  cargo,  for  docks,  or  ferlght  sheds,  dredges, 
drydocks  or  other  fioatlng   artefacts. 

The  deductions  Edlowed  are  In  order  pro- 
vided that  Investments  are  made  in  domes- 
tically produced  goods,  and  for  exclusively 
commercial  purposes.  .  .  . 

The  deductions  allowed  In  Sections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  in  the  second  (2)  paragraph  of 
(d)  shall  apply  exclusively  to  new  goods  of 
national  production.  The  Inveetments  con- 
templated in  the  first  (1)  paragraph  of 
Section  (d)  shall  be  allowed  on  new  equip- 
ment, whatever  its  origin. 

The  total  deductions  which  may  be  af- 
fected in  the  above  cases,  may  not  exceed 
60%  of  the  tax  base  of  the  enterprise  prior 
to  computing  the  deduction.  Any  accumula- 
tion exceeding  this  percentage  may  be  car- 
ried over  into  the  next  two  tax  years,  but 
also  limited  to  60% . 

11.  The  second  piece  of  modem  legisla- 
tion aforementioned.  Law  17.335  of  1967,  is 
a    more    comprehensive    law    dealing    with 
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prooMiura  una  and  nxm  to  affect  a 
mant  upwarda,  or  ra-evaluatlon  of  aaaata  In 
ooBunaroe  and  induatry,  for  both  tax  and  ac- 
counting purpoaaa.  Aa  Juatlflad  by  ttae  con- 
Hiaailnnal  npart  accompanying  the  bill 
when  forwarded  to  the  Praaldent,  the  baaia 
for  the  Increaaed  valuaa  waa  to  make  them 
more  realistic  and  adjuatad  to  actual  valuea 
aa  prasenUy  affected  by  InfUUon  and  high 
living  coats.  Theae  new  valuea  are  to  be 
■ioiiainrt  pursuant  to  a  scale  of  coefllclenta 
attached  to  the  law,  commencing  with  1944 
and  coming  up  through  1908.  Amortization 
and  depreclaUon  rates  are  to  be  adjinted 
to  the  new  eva]uatlona,  thus  permitting 
total  amortization  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
enabling  the  more  prompt  replacement  of 
old  and  unuaable  machinery  and  equip- 
ment upon  expiration  of  the  eetimated  "life 
of  usefulness." 

The  Law  Includes  all  types  of  business  or- 
ganisations in  general,  but  the  process  of 
raaaaeeament  of  the  aaaets  Is  optlonable. 
However,  if  undertaken,  it  must  cover  all 
property  and  goods  of  similar  nature,  and 
no  longer  be  selective.  It  also  covers  both 
real  and  personal  property.  Article  3  sets 
forth  rules  for  computing  the  new  values  for 
personal  or  movable  property  on  the  basis 
of  their  "residual  value,"  which  is  based  on 
multiplying  this  by  the  coefficient  corre- 
sponding to  it  on  the  schedule  for  the  year 
«f  it«b -acquisition  or  production.  Article  4 
flovar%the  cases  of  equipment  and  machinery 
and  other  goods,  the  original  value  being 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  years  still 
lacking  to  complete  the  estimated  "life  of 
usefulness,"  as  established  by  law.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  revaluation  shall  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  residual  value  as  computed 
above  and  its  tax  value  Immediately  prior  to 
the  revaluation.  This  tax  value  is  computed 
by  finding  the  difference  between  the  origi- 
nal cost  or  value  of  the  goods  and  adding 
the  amortization  periods  corresponding  to  it 
under  the  income  tax  legislation  (Article  6). 
Future  amortization  on  theae  revaluated 
goods  (Article  7|  shall  observe  the  following 
nilea:  The  tax  value  immediately  preceding 
the  revaluation  of  the  assets  shall  continue 
to  be  amortized  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  income  tax  law;  the  balance  of  the 
revaluation  iinder  the  present  law  shall  be 
amortized  In  10  years,  at  an  annual  10%. 
Article  13  provides  that  the  new  increases  in 
revaluated  balances  shall  be  exempt  from 
income  tax,  as  well  aa  from  emergency  and 
capital  gains  taxes,  but  a  special  tax  Is  im- 
posed up  to  50%  of  the  amount,  payable 
under  a  scale  of  rates  contained  in  this  ar- 
ticle. The  table  of  coefficients  for  computing 
the  revaluation  of  assets  opens  with  a  max- 
imum figure  of  147  for  goods  acquired,  pro- 
duced or  Installed  in  1944  or  earlier,  and 
decreases  through  annual  installments, 
reaching  a  coefficient  of  1.0  for  the  years 
1967  and  1968. 

m.  Law  18.032  of  1968  appears  to  be  an 
omnibus  law  on  reforms  in  different  catego- 
ries of  taxes.  Including  the  Income  tax.  Con- 
cerning reforms  on  the  point  of  acquisition 
of  capital  goods,  the  legislature  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  permanent  system  of  incen- 
tives to  aid  national  production,  rather  than 
resort  again  to  the  former  transitional  sys- 
tems which  had  varying  durations  ending  at 
the  end  of  specific  calendar  years,  the  last 
through  31  December  1968.  The  lack  of  per- 
manency apparently  failed  to  encourage  in- 
dustry sufficiently  to  take  advantage  of  de- 
ductions in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  In- 
vestments which  was  desirable .  The  present 
law  reform  is  Intended  to  shorten  the  amor- 
tization periods  provided  that  acquired  goods 
are  nationally  produced  and  not  Imported, 
and  to  fix  depreciation  coefficients  commenc- 
ing with  the  first  year  of  "useful  life"  of 
the  machinery  or  equipment,  rather  than 
upon  the  completion  of  that  year.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  a  system  of  accelerated  amorti- 
zation tor  industry  would  contribute  to  its 
ability  to  finance  investmenta  by  substan- 


tially reducmg  tax  life  of  the  pr(^>«rty,  aa 
well  as  by  permitting  deferred  tax  paymanta. 
This  accelerated  amortization  waa  to  Include 
also  the  tourist  Industry,  ln8<rfar  aa  concerned 
construction,  expansion  and  equipment  of 
hotels,  restaurants  and  other  real  property. 
Article  79  of  Law  11.682,  which  is  the  orig- 
inal Income  Tax  Law  of  1962,  aa  amended 
through  1968,  waa  affected  partially  by  the 
preaent  reform  of  Law  18.032  to  read  aa 
foUowa: 

Article  17.  Article  79  [of  Income  Tax  Law) 
shall  be  amended  by  the  addlUon  of  the  fol- 
lowing provlsiona:  Likewise,  enterprises  and 
operations  of  the  nature  indicated  below, 
which,  aa  of  January  1,  1969,  have  made  in- 
vestments in  the  goods  specified  in  each  case, 
may  compute  taxable  Income  on  the  basis  of 
accelerated  amortization,  instead  of  regular 
amortization  periods  provided  in  Article  69, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Manufacturing  or  transformation  in- 
dustries:— on  the  amounts  invested  by  them 
in  machinery,  equipment  and  installatlona 
used  directly  in  their  Industrial  processes: 

(2)  Agricultural  and  stockralalng  indus- 
tries r — on  the  amounts  invested  in  agricul- 
tural machinery,  Including  also  that  used 
in  Btockralsing  and  that  required  to  com- 
plete the  agrarian  production  cyclea;  In 
tractors  and  combines  used  for  agriculture; 
in  fire  equipment;  in  refrigeration,  electricity 
and  artificial  insemination  equipment;  in 
dredges,  silos,  dryers  and  field  elevators;  in 
cattle  pens,  loading  platforms,  cattle  dips, 
corrals,  and  weighing  platform  scales;  in 
watering  stations,  mills,  vats,  water  txoughs, 
daou,  wells  and  elements  for  Irrigation  and 
water  supply;  in  pipes  and  systems  for  irri- 
gation; in  pumps  and  motors  for  water  ex- 
traction; in  pennanent  pasturelands  com- 
prised within  cultivation  of  the  soil  for 
planting;  in  alfalfa  and  perennial  crops,  and 
in  pedigreed  male  reproductive  cattle  or 
cross  breeds; 

(3)  [Concerns  wine  Industry] 

(4)  [Concerns  tourist  industzy] 

The  amortization  allowable  \mder  Para- 
graphs 1,  2  and  4  will  affect  exclusively  new 
goods  which  are  nationally  produced. 

A  "Table  for  Accelerated  Amortization"  la 
Included  in  the  text  of  this  Law,  indicating 
vertically  the  number  of  years,  and  horizon- 
tally the  potential  "life  of  usefulnesa."  Ex- 
cluded from  the  benefiu  of  thla  accelerated 
amortization  are  any  gooda  or  property  sub- 
ject to  special  legislation  or  syatema. 

IV.  Argentina  has  occasionally  adopted 
special  legal  measures  of  incentive  natwe, 
covering  specific  industry  or  for  limited  du- 
ration, in  which  tax  holidays  are  an  eeaen- 
tial  part  to  attract  Inveetment,  and  to  equip 
or  expand  new  and  existing  Indiutrtea. 

MEXICO 

The  Mexican  Congress  has  generally  is- 
sued a  "revised"  text  of  the  Income  Tax  Law 
periodically,  which  generally  constitutes  the 
basic  law  provisions  with  incorporation  in 
the  proper  places  of  thoee  amendments  and 
additions^  adopted  in  December  of  each  year. 
Present  legislation  was  adopted  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962,  and  a  1968  text  was  consulted 
in  connection  with  the  present  report.  The 
Executive  Regulations,  which  serve  to  im- 
plement provisions  of  the  Income  Tax  Law, 
have  not  been  currently  revised,  but  a  1966 
text  and  subsequent  amendents  have  been 
consulted.  In  addition,  there  are  also  depart- 
mental rulings,  circulars  and  orders  which 
affect  the  basic  articles  of  both  the  Law  and 
its  Regulation. 

Article  20  of  the  current  Income  Tax  Law 
text  defines  various  categories  of  deductions 
which  are  available  to  the  taxpayers,  includ- 
ing in  its  Section  III  "Depreciation  of  tangi- 
ble fixed  assets,  and  amortization  of  intangi- 
ble fixed  assets,  and  deferred  charges."  In 
general,  only  the  straight-line  method  la  em- 
ployed, with  some  exceptions,  such  aa  the 
mining  Industries.  Article  21  la  devoted  to 
the   particular    topic    of    depreciation    and 


amortlBAtlon,  and  U  given  below  in  full,  and 
timnalated  into  English  for  your  c<mvenience. 
Article  21.  Depreclatl«a  of  tangible  fixed 
aasets,  and  the  amortization  of  Intangible 
fixed  assets  and  deferred  charges,  shall  com- 
ply with  the  following  rulea : 

1.  Annual  ratea  for  depreciation  and 
amortization  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  original  coat  or  value  of  the  asset,  or  on 
the  amount  of  the  deferred  charge,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  following  percentages: 

a.  6%  for  amortization  on  Intangible  fixed 
aasets  and  deferred  charges; 

b.  6%  for  depreciation  of  buildings  and 
other  conatructlons; 

c.  10%  for  depreciation  of  machinery, 
equipment  and  other  tangible  or  personal 
property,  not  above  Included; 

d.  20%  for  depreciation  of  vehicles,  rolling 
stock,  vessels,  aircraft,  construction  machin- 
ery and  containers  (barrels,  vats)  used  in  the 
wine  and  distillery  buslneea. 

2.  The  depreciation  and  amortUsatlon  rates 
which  the  taxpayer  may  select  shall  be  fixed, 
constant  and  compulsory.  They  may  be  al- 
tered only  with  authorization  in  advance 
from  the  Secretariat  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit.  The  deductions  may  be  claimed  for 
tax  piurposes  and  not  for  book  or  ledger  pur- 
poaee.  Moreover,  different  ratea  may  be  se- 
lected for  tax  and  accounting  purposes,  ex- 
cept for  Section  3,  below. 

3.  The  Secretariat  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit  may  authorize  higher  depreciation  and 
amortization  rates  than  those  provided  in 
this  Law.  In  such  cases,  the  book  deprecia- 
tion and  amortization  ratea  may  not  be  re- 
corded at  a  lower  rate  than  those  used  for 
the  tax  pxupose. 

4.  Aa  an  economic  incentive,  the  Secre- 
tariat of  Finance  and  Public  Credit  may  au- 
thorize enterprises  engaged  in  Industry, 
agrtcult\u«,  stockralalng  and  fishing,  to  em- 
ploy accelerated  depreciation  methods  with 
respect  to  the  machinery  and  equipment 
used,  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

a.  Thla  authorization  shall  be  incorporated 
in  Rulings  of  general  application,  indicating 
the  categories  of  business  that  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  benefit,  as  well  as  fixing  the 
criteria  to  be  followed,  the  duration  of  the 
benefit,  and  the  requirements  with  which 
they  must  comply. 

b.  The  authorization  shall  spell  out  the 
maximum  percentages  on  the  value  of  the 
assets  to  which  accelerated  depreciation  may 
be  applied,  and  the  term  during  which  it 
must  be  completed. 

c.  Accelerated  depreciation  shall  only  apply 
to  those  Investments  made  subsequent  to 
the  Issuance  of  the  corresponding  Ruling  by 
the  tax  authorities. 

d.  In  order  to  employ  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion rates,  the  tax  authorities  must  give  their 
specific  approval. 

5.  Annual  amortization  of  discounts,  pre- 
miiuns,  commissions  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  issuance  of  obligations  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  obligations  paid  in  the 
particular  tax  year. 

6.  Leasehold  improvements,  permanent  In- 
stallations or  constructions  which,  pursuant 
to  the  lease  contract,  will  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  landowner  or  lessor,  and  improve- 
ments to  tangible  fixed  assets  used  by  the 
taxpayer  under  governmental  concessions, 
must  be  amortized  over  the  term  of  the  par- 
ticular lease  or  concession.  If  the  term  Is 
indefinite  under  the  lease  or  concession  con- 
tract, the  Improvements  must  be  amortized 
over  a  period  of  five  years  unless  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  Secretariat  of  Finance  and 
Public  Credit. 

7.  Amortization  of  terminal  or  severance 
pay  !s  allowed,  provided  the  employee  sepa- 
ration is  due  to  reduction  In  force  caused  by 
reorganization  of  a  buslneea.  This  deduction 
may  be  distributed  equally  over  a  five-year 
period,  commencing  with  the  year  in  which 
the  payment  waa  mjula. 
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8.  The  depreciation  and  amortization  de- 
ductions, at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer, 
may  commence  in  the  tax  year  in  which  the 
asset  was  first  need,  or  in  the  subsequent 
tax  year.  The  taxpayer  may  elect  to  poet- 
pone  his  claim  for  deduction  for  tax  pur- 
poses. In  such 'cases,  he  may  do  so  later 
but  shall  lose  his  right  to  deduct  the  cor- 
responding installments  for  the  already 
elapsed  fiscal  years,  to  be  computed  by  ap- 
plication of  the  percentages  above  indicated 
in  Section  1. 

9.  Operations  effected  in  foreign  currency 
involving  fixed  assets,  expenses  and  de- 
ferred charges  must  be  recorded  in  domestic 
currency  at  the  prevailing  exchange  rate 
of  the  time  of  transacting  the  operation, 
regardless  of  a  different  payment  date. 

10.  Repairs  and  adjustments  made  to  in- 
stallations may  be  depreciated,  provided 
they  constitute  additions  or  improvements 
to  fixed  assets. 

11.  Amortization  of  the  cost  of  a  cinema 
film  produced  in  the  country  may  be  made 
by  the  producer  by  applying  it  to  the  total 
amount  of  Income  obtained  by  its  exhibi- 
tion. If  the  cost  has  not  been  amortized 
within  the  three  years  following  its  re- 
lease for  exhibition,  the  remainder  may  be 
amortized  in  equal  parts  over  the  next  two 
years. 

12.  Any  expenses  which  are  not  deductible 
pursuant  to  this  Law  cannot  be  subject  to 
amortization. 

The  Income  Tax  Law,  in  its  Article  22, 
sets  forth  rules  under  which  business  opera- 
tion losses  may  also  be  amortized.  Including 
losses  recorded  in  both  aspects  of  account- 
ing and  tax  purposes,  when  these  are  iden- 
tical; otherwise  the  lower  of  the  two  figures 
shall  be  used  as  the  basis.  The  right  to  claim 
the  loss  is  limited  to  the  taxpayer  alone,  and 
some  types  of  losses  may  not  be  deductible, 
such  as  when  these  occurred  during  opera- 
tions to  eliminate  competitors,  or  in  writing 
off  bad  debts,  or  funding  the  creation  or 
enlargement  of  employee  pension  reserves 
when  these  are  not  required  by  law  or  under 
the  respective  labor  contracts. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  the  Mexican 
law  to  the  mining  Indvistry.  Article  29  con- 
cerns the  aspect  of  exhaustion  through  de- 
pletion, and  the  right  to  claim  deductions 
of  this  category  In  addition  to  the  above 
described  depreciation  and  amortization  al- 
lowances for  industry  in  general.  Deductions 
of  the  cost  of  any  property  used,  and 
expenses  incurred  in  direct  relation  to  min- 
ing operations  or  as  a  result  thereof,  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  the 
exploration  and  development  activities  by 
the  total  volume  of  minerals  (ore)  recovered 
at  the  time  of  these  operations.  Each  year's 
deduction  should  equal  the  cost  of  one  ton 
multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  tons  pro- 
duced during  the  year,  until  the  total  of  the 
deductions  has  redeemed  the  total  of  the 
deferred  costs.  Other  depreciable  assets  in 
the  mining  operations  shall  be  depreciated  on 
the  method  of  unit  production.  All  other 
assets  may  be  depreciated  under  the  general 
rules  above. 

Article  51  of  the  Income  Tax  Law  permits 
deductions  from  the  income  of  taxpayers  who 
are  professionals  and  Independent  contrac- 
tors, other  than  corporate.  The  annual  rates 
permitted  them  for  amortization  and  depre- 
ciation on  original  investment  costs  include 
5';  for  amortization  of  intangible  assets  and 
deferred  charges,  5%  for  depreciation  of 
buildings  and  other  structures,  10%  for  de- 
preciation of  machinery,  equipment  and 
other  movable  property,  and  20%  for  depre- 
ciation of  motor  vehicles  and  other  trans- 
portation equipment.  These  deductions  are 
permiEsible,  provided  they  can  be  proved  to 
be  customary  and  necessary  to  the  taxpay- 
er's business,  and  reasonable  in  proportion 
to  his  operations. 

Amdng  the  so-called  "Transitional  Rules" 
at  th^end  of  the  text  of  the  Law,  provision 
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is  made  to  the  effect  that  once  the  taxpayer 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Tax  Authorities 
to  change  the  rates  or  terms  with  respect  to 
depreciation  and  amortization,  he  neied  not 
renew  his  application  in  the  following  years. 
In  its  Implementation  of  the  Income  Tax 
Law,  the  Executive  Regulations  repeat  many 
provisions  of  the  Law,  but  in  more  detail, 
and  accompanied  by  definitions,  interpreta- 
tions, g^delines,  etc.  Of  interest  to  the  pres- 
ent study,  note  is  made  of  some  of  the  Reg- 
ulation's provisions  which  are  not  merely 
repetitiotis  of  the  Law.  Regulation  Article  32 
describes  the  documents  which  must  accom- 
pany the  tax  returns  of  taxpayers  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  "Schedules,"  includ- 
ing thereunder:  "IV.  A  classified  summary, 
arranged  in  sections  and  by  year,. concerning 
investments  and  expenses  which  are  subject 
to  amortization  or  depreciation,"  and  con- 
taining the  following  data: 

a.  Date  of  acquisition  of  the  assets; 

b.  Cost  of  the  acquisition  in  that  corre- 
sponding tax  year; 

c.  Amount  of  deduction  that  has  been  re- 
corded in  each  fiscal  year; 

d.  Amount  of  amortization  or  depreciation 
accumulated  in  previous  tax  years; 

e.  Amount  of  amortization  or  depreciation 
deducted  for  the  present  fiscal  year;  and 

f.  The  balance  yet  to  be  amortized  or 
depreciated. 

ITie  rulea  which  must  be  ol»erved  by  those 
taxpayers  have  a  right  to  claim  deductions 
based  on  amcwrtization  or  depreciation  under 
the  Law  are  Incorporated  In  Articles  87  et  seq. 
of  this  Regulation.  Because  of  its  interest  to 
this  report,  the  text  of  Article  87,  as  amended, 
has  been  translated  in  full  as  follows: 

For  tax  purpoees,  amortization  shall  be 
understood  to  signify  the  gradual  absn-ptlon 
of  the  cost  of  an  investment  in  intangible 
fixed  assets,  or  of  an  expense  incurred,  bene- 
fiting several  business  years,  by  the  Income 
of  a  specified  number  of  tax  years  subse- 
quent to  that  in  which  the  inveetment  was 
made,  or  the  expense  incurred. 

In  order  to  exercise  the  right  to  deduct 
through  amortization,  as  conceded  by  the 
Law  [Articles  specified |,  the  taxpayers  com- 
prised under  Schedule  n  [Business  enter- 
prises] shall  record  in  their  ledgers  thoee 
Investments  and  expenses  directly  related  to 
their  business  of>erations,  which  constitute 
investments  in  intangible  fixed  assets,  or 
deferred  expenses  and  charges. 

The  following  shall  be  considered  aa  In- 
cluded in  the  above-mentioned  expenses  and 
inveetmente: 

1.  Those  Incurred  in  establishing  a  cor- 
poration, in  organizing  and  reorganizing 
enterprises,  and  in  the  installation  of  busi- 
ness; 

2.  Payments  made  for  purchase  of  com- 
mercial credit; 

3.  Acquisition  of  concessions,  Invention 
patents,  trademarks  and  copyrights; 

4.  The  execution  of  construction  work  and 
permanent  and  necessary  improvements  to 
tangible  fixed  assets  not  owned  by  the  tax- 
payer, and  which  works  pursuant  to  the  re- 
spective lease  contract  or  concession,  will 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the 
assets; 

5.  Construction  of  fumacee,  reservoirs, 
conduits,  dikes  and  water  systems  on  land 
not  owned  by  the  taxpayer;  and 

6.  Discounts,  premiums,  commissions  and 
other  expenses  related  to  the  Issue  of  obli- 
gations. 

Article  88  affects  only  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers, while  Article  89  enumerates  the  pro- 
cedures that  taxpayers  in  commerce  and  In- 
dustry must  follow  in  order  to  qualify  their 
claims  to  deductions  based  on  depreciation. 
These  rules  are  similar  to  those  given  above 
on  amortization,  including  proper  recording 
In  accoimting  ledgers  of  the  acquisition 
dates  and  original  coet  of  investments  in 
fixed  assets,  depreciable  through  use,  action 
of  time,  or  labor.  Including  buildings,  con- 
structions, and  any  permanent  improvements 


to  same;  rural  lands  of  thoee  enterprises 
working  with  resources,  which  may  be  ex- 
hausted through  depletion,  such  aa  foreata, 
sand  and  asphalt  pits  and  clay  strata;  ma- 
chinery and  Installation  expenses;  motor 
vehicles;  scientific  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments; railways,  poets  and  cables;  storage 
tanks;  piping  to  carry  liquids  or  gas;  and 
furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment. 

Article  89  defines  depreciation  aa  the  grad- 
ual absorption  of  the  acquisition  costs  of 
tangible  fixed  assets,  whose  physical  or  func- 
tional value  diminishes  through  use  or  pas- 
sage of  time,  by  Income  of  a  fixed  number  of 
fiacal  periods  subsequent  to  that  on  which 
the  Investment  was  made.  According  to  Ar- 
ticle 91  of  the  Regulation,  amortization  and 
depreciation  may  not  be  claimed  by  tax- 
payers who  use  property  which,  although 
amortizable  or  depreciable,  la  not  owned  by 
them.  Article  92  provides  for  similar  record- 
ing and  inventory  of  aaaets  as  may  be  sub- 
ject to  depreciation  aa  those  set  forth  above 
for  amortization  purposes.  Investments  In 
assets  subject  to  amortization  and  deprecia- 
tion must  be  grouped  by  similar  units,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  p>ercentages  of  amortization 
or  depreciation.  If  the  taxpayer  does  not 
select  the  proper  rates,  this  may  be  done  for 
him  by  the  Secretariat  of  Finance  (Article 
94]. 

The  rule  foimd  in  Article  96  of  the  Regu- 
lation states  that  investments  in  assets  and 
expenses  which  were  amortizable  and  depre- 
ciable shall  be  considered  as  "redeemed"  for 
tax  purposes,  within  the  term  set  for  the 
application  of  the  fixed  percentages.  Subee- 
quently,  in  determining  taxable  income,  the 
taxpayers  may  not  claim  further  reductions 
through  amortization  or  depreciation  on 
these  investments,  expenses  or  property 
which,  taxvrtse,  have  been  totally  redeemed. 

Article  96,  as  amended  in  1956,  reads: 

The  Secretariat  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit  may  authorize  the  amortization  or 
depreciation  of  the  total  value  for  redemp- 
tion purpoees  of  any  Inveetment  asaet,  pro- 
vided the  taxpayer  can  prove  in  advance  that 
said  investment  has  lost  its  usefulness  for 
purpoees  of  the  operations. 

The  Regulation  also  covers  matters  on  de- 
termination of  rates,  application  of  rulea  on 
amortization  and  depreciation  to  specific 
types  of  industry,  such  as  agriculture,  cattle- 
raising,  mining  and  others. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  legislation,  Mexico 
has  alao  granted  tax  credits  of  more  extensive 
category  in  its  legislation  to  develop  "new 
ajid  essential  biisinees"  of  interest  to  its  na- 
tional economy.  Tax  forgiveness  In  various 
oategortes,  subeldies  or  a  tax  hoUday  for  a 
specific  duration  of  time,  generally  10  years, 
is  available  to  applicants  who  qualify.  The 
Law  was  adopted  on  December  31,  1954,  and 
its  Regulation  on  Nov^nber  30,  1955,  and 
apparently  these  are  still  m  force.  The  indi- 
vidual approvals  are  given  in  the  form  of 
Executive  Rulings,  after  ai^llcatlons  have 
been  considered,  in  which  the  benefits 
granted  are  enumerated  for  the  particular 
business.  The  form  of  such  benefits,  Insofaj 
as  concern  income  tax,  generally  exempts  the 
business  from  payments  up  to  40%  on  the 
income,  but  also  gives  it  the  advantages  of 
claiming  amortization  and  depreciation  of 
assets  with  regard  to  the  60%  of  the  income 
not  favored  by  the  tax  forgiveness. 

VXNEZUKLA 

The  income  tax  legislation  In  force  In  Ven- 
ezuela at  the  present  time  consists  of  the 
Law  of  December  9.  1966,  effective  January  1, 
1967  [Gaceta  Oficial,  Extr.  Issue  of  December 
23,  1966],  and  its  implementary  Regulation, 
adopted  by  Decree  1062  of  February  21,  1968 
\Graceta  Oficial,  Extr.  Issue  of  February  22, 
1968]. 

On  the  particular  a^>ect8  of  Investment 
tax  credit,  depreciation  and  amortization  re- 
lating to  capital  assets,  the  earlier  income  tax 
legislation  of  1956  had  permitted  Industry 
within  the  country  to  deduct  the  entire  value 
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of  new  buildings  and  eqixlpment  from  their 
Income  tax  where  the  buslnaes  of  the  plant 
was  production  of  comnuKlltles  of  essential 
importance  to  the  nation,  or  processing  raw 
materials  of  domeeUc  character.  By  1958,  this 
was  changed  to  a  process  of  amortization  of 
new  Investment  as  being  a  method  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  taxpayer,  although  no  specific 
rates  were  set.  Taxpayers  were  permitted  to 
deduct  "a  reasonable  amount  to  cover  depre- 
dation 0*  fixed  aasets  and  other  mveetments 
used  In  production  of  income,"  subject  to 
review  of  the  tax  authorities.  This  same 
method  has  apparently  been  maintained  In 
t^e  current  legislation  of  1968,  but  more  de- 
tail Is  given  as  to  rules  contained  In  both  the 
Law  and  Its  Regulation. 

Article  15  of  the  new  Income  Tax  Law 
enumerate*  the  deductions  that  may  be 
claimed  by  business  and  industry  taxpayers 
In  the  preparation  of  mcome  tax  returns, 
including  in  Its  Section  4  "A  reasonable 
amount  to  meet  depreciation  of  permanent 
assets,  and  the  amortization  of  other  ele- 
ments devoted  to  Income  production,  when 
such  assets  or  property  are  located  within 
the  coimtry."  Because  of  the  Importance  of 
the  oil  and  mining  Industries  to  the  nation, 
Venezuelan  tax  legislation  always  accords 
special  treatment  to  these  Individually  while 
groupiag  other  types  of  industry  together  for 
application  of  Its  provisions.  The  order  of 
subject  coverage  In  the  Regulation,  although 
m  much  more  detail,  generally  follows  that 
of  the  Law. 

In  the  text  of  the  Law,  Article  36  concerns 
Itself  with  the  subject  of  amortization  of 
capital  Investments  In  oil  and  mining  Indus- 
try, allowing  a  "reasonable  amount"  to  be 
claimed  for  those  capitalized  prior  to  the 
present  law,  or  which  are  to  be  capitalized 
pursuant  to  the  law.  Investments  to  be 
capitaUzed  are  discussed  In  Article  36,  includ- 
ing the  "cost  of  concessions  which  Include 
the  price  of  acquisition  and  related  expenses, 
or  the  Initial  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  twqulre 
s  concession  for  the  exploitation  and  explora- 
tion." A  system  of  exhaxjstion  Is  employed 
for  amortization  of  these  capitalized  ex- 
penses, and  detaUs  are  included  as  to  the 
bases  for  such  expenses,  such  as  for  explora- 
tion, accounting,  drilling  and  other  elements. 

Article  67  of  the  Law  reads : 

"Taxpayers  on  Income  .  .  .  deriving  from 
manufacture  of  industrial  products,  from  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  electric  power, 
from  agriculture,  stock  raising,  fishing  or 
transportation,  shall  have  the  right  to  a  tax 
credit  equivalent  to  15%  of  the  amount  of 
their  investments  In  the  country  during  the 
fiscal  year,  If  this  is  Invested  In  fixed  assets 
related  to  the  production  of  their  Income. 
An  additional  deduction  of  5%  Is  granted 
for  investment  by  companies  engaged  In  agri- 
culture, stockralsing  and  fishing." 

The  five  sections  of  the  same  Article  fol- 
lowing the  above  concern  determination  of 
Investments  in  the  categories  of  Industry 
and  exceptions  made  to  the  benefits,  and 
other  matters.  To  arrive  at  the  annual  Invest- 
ment figure,  this  may  be  computed  by  de- 
ducting from  the  cost  of  the  new  fixed  assets 
acquired  during  the  year  any  depreciation 
claimed  as  aa  expense  in  the  year  of  their 
acquisition,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  any  assets 
acquired  diirlng  the  year  which  may  have 
been  retired  or  disposed  of  In  the  year 
acquired.  Businesses  which  merely  assemble 
or  pack  products  not  manufactured  by  them 
are  not  entitled  to  the  15%  reduction  of 
annual  Investment,  unless  at  least  75%  of 
their  product  is  represented  by  national  prod- 
iicts  or  raw  materials. 

There  is  also  provision  In  the  Industries  of 
cattle  raising,  agriculture  and  fishing.  If  the 
taxpayer's  gross  income  is  80%  derived  there- 
from, to  permit  him  a  tax  reduction  of  20% 
of  annual  Investment  In  fixed  assets.  If  tax- 
payers in  these  same  categories  derive  75% 
of  their  gross  Income,  they  may  also  be  al- 
lowed a  20%  reduction,  provided  they  rein- 
vest at  least  50%  of  their  net  Income  in  new 
assets. 


Articles  68  et  seq.  treat  the  special  fields  of 
petroleum  and  mining  Industries,  com- 
mencing by  granting  an  overall  tax  credit  of 
8%  of  the  amount  of  new  investments  made 
during  the  fiscal  period,  represented  in  the 
form  of  fixed  assets  for  Income  production  In 
these  fields.  This  figure  U  to  be  determined 
by  deducting  from  the  cost  of  the  new  fixed 
assets,  the  amortization  and  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  the  fiscal  period  In  which  they 
were  acquired  and  2%  of  the  average  fixed 
assets  of  the  previous  year,  based  on  balance 
sheets  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  these  same  Industries,  an  additional 
tax  reduction  of  4%  Is  allowed  on  the  total 
cost  of  new  investments  made  for:  (a)  ex- 
ploration, drilling  and  Installations  related 
to  aspects  of  transportation,  production  and 
storage  up  to  the  embarkation  port  of  re- 
finery within  the  country:  (b)  secondary 
recovery  of  hydrocarbons;  (c)  the  utilization, 
conservation  and  storage  of  gas.  Including 
liquid  gas;  and  (d)  assessment  processes  for 
hydrocarbons  and  minerals.  Including 
research. 

The  costs  of  concession,  expenses  for  ex- 
ploration, drilling  expenses  and  others  are 
permitted  by  the  law  to  be  capitalized  by  the 
oil  and  mining  corporations,  and  recovered 
through  depletion.  Concession  costs  Include 
the  purchase  price  of  the  concession,  costs  of 
exploitation,  taxes  paid  out  to  initiate  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation,  and  other  direct 
costs  related  to  acquisition  of  the  concession. 

Article  69  of  the  Law  covers  additional  re- 
ductions offered  as  incentives  for  Increasing 
production  and  exports  over  previous  totals, 
but  according  to  Article  70,  a  limitation  Is  to 
be  placed  on  the  total  percentage  of  reduc- 
tions for  matters  covered  In  Articles  68  and 
69,  which  is  set  at  2%  of  the  taxpayers  global 
net  income  in  any  one  fiscal  period,  but  per- 
mitting him  the  privilege  of  carry-over  of 
any  excess  deductions  to  be  applied  on  the 
following  three  tax  years. 

The  Regulation  Implementary  of  the 
above  Law,  repeats  much  of  the  above,  al- 
though in  more  detail  as  to  definitions,  rates, 
schedules  and  procedures  than  is  found  In 
the  provisions  of  the  Law.  In  the  Regula- 
tion, Articles  59-64  cover  amortization  and 
depreciation  allowances  generally,  while 
those  for  the  principal  Venezuelan  industries 
of  petroleum  and  mining  are  treated  in 
Articles  102-115  and  118-128.  Article  59  de- 
fines what  Is  meant  by  depreciation  of 
permanent  assets,  and  Article  63  defines 
amortization.  Article  60  provides  that  Indus- 
try may  choose  to  use  the  "straight  line" 
method  of  amortization,  or  unit  grouping  of 
similar  assets,  depending  on  the  type  of 
business,  but  that  after  a  choice  has  been 
made,  no  alteration  In  the  method  Is  per- 
missible unless  authorized  in  advance  by 
the  tax  authorities.  The  deductions  must  be 
claimed  in  the  year  to  which  they  correspond, 
or  they  are  subject  to  forfeiture.  No  accumu- 
lations are  permissible  for  claiming  In  subse- 
quent tax  years. 

Report  on  Investment  Tax  Credit  in  the 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Countries 
A  thorough  search  has  been  conducted  by 
the  legal  specialists  of  this  Division  in 
charge  of  the  Middle  East,  the  FYench-speak- 
ing  countries  of  Africa  and  the  English- 
speaking  countries  of  Africa.  Similar  laws 
were  found  among  the  countries  of  common 
legal  systems.  We  have  attached  selected 
laws  which  were  found  to  be  most  repre- 
sentative of  the  legal  system. 

EGYPT 

Law  No.  21,  1958,  promulgated  by  the 
U.A.R.  Presidential  Decree  concerning  indus- 
trial organization  and  encouragement  in 
Egypt,  dated  April  28, 1958.' 


Chapter  1 — InduatHal  Encouragement 
•  •  •  •  * 

Article  18:  The  Ministry  of  Industry  pro- 
vides to  si>eclallzed  scientific  or  technical  as- 
sociations and  foundations  assistance,  grants 
or  financial  aid  designated  by  a  decision  of 
the  Minister  of  Industry  in  return  for  the 
said  associations  and  foundations  to  ]>er- 
form  research  or  conduct  experimental  work 
related  to  spreading  industry  or  raising  its 
level  in  general. 

Article  19:  The  proper  authorities  In  agree- 
ment with  the  Ministry  of  Industry  may  lease 
limited  areas  of  government-owned  property 
or  of  property  owned  by  public  establish- 
ments for  a  nominal  rent  or  may  sell  such 
lands  at  a  reduced  price  or  by  installments 
with  the  condition  that  the  purpose  from 
such  leasing  or  selling  is  to  erect  industrial 
buildings  or  installations  on  the  said  lands. 

Article  20:  The  proper  governmental  au- 
thorities shall  provide,  in  agreement  with 
the  Ministry  of  Industry,  the  necessary  help 
facilitating  matters  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings for  industrial  establishments. 

STRIA 

Law  on  encouragement  of  industry  - 

Article  1 :  Newly  established  Industrial  en- 
terprises, as  well  as  those  which  will  be  es- 
tablished in  the  future,  will  enjoy  the  exemp- 
tions and  the  privileges  according  to  the 
conditions  mentioned  In  the  present  decree. 

Article  2:  All  establishments  meant  for 
industrial  productivity  are  considered  as  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  the  sense  of  the 
present  legislative  decree. 

Article  3:  Industrial  establishments  regis- 
tered by  the  Directorate  of  Industry  may 
only  benefit  from  exemptions  and  privileges 
provided  for  by  the  present  legislative  decree. 

Article  4:  (1)  All  machines,  tools,  eqiUp- 
ment  and  material  for  construction  Imported 
by  an  Industrial  establishment  for  the  need 
of  that  industrial  enterprise  are  exempted 
from  custom  duties. 

(2)  Type  of  industry,  materials  to  be  Im- 
ported and  the  amoimt  of  their  cost  which 
will  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  should  be  determined  by 
a  presidential  decree  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Mimster  of  the 
Treasury.' 

Article  5:  (1)  All  income  from  all  kinds 
of  movable  and  Immovable  properties  owned 
by  the  Industrial  establishments  are  ex- 
empted from  tax  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
provided  that: 

(a)  The  new  buildings  should  be  erected 
as  factories,  mills  and  centers  of  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  residences  for  the  employees 
and  laborers,  and  should  be  part  of  the  main 
construction  with  their  location  In  the  dis- 
trict accorded  to  them  in  the  license  given 
for  that  purpose; 

(b)  All  machines  and  Industrial  equipment 
which  are  part  of  the  construction  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  assessing  the  value 
of  the  Income  of  the  Industrial  properties. 

(2)  This  exemption  Is  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  provisions  mentioned  in  the  law 
of  taxation  on  properties  income  and  to 
those  of  provisional  exemptions.  The  cumu- 
lation of  benefits  from  this  exemption  and 
from  provisional  exemption  provided  by  the 
said  law  is  forbidden. 

(3)  Mills  and  factories  which  are  vmder 
construction,  as  well  as  those  already  exist- 
ing during  the  publication  of  the  present 
legislative  decree,  are  temporarily  exempted 
from  the  tax  on  property  Income.  Machines 
and  industrial  tools  benefit  also  from  the 
exemption  provided  for  by  the  present  article. 


'Hasan  al-Pakahanl  (comp.),  al-Mawsu' 
ah  al-Tash-ri'iyah  al-Hadithah,  v.  XV  [see 
"Sina'ah"],  (Cairo,  U.AJl..  n.d.),  p.  17. 


^Legislative  Decree  No.  103  of  September 
27,  1952.  Recueil  des  Lois  Syriennes  et  de  la 
Legislation  Financiere,  No.  9,  (Damascus, 
Syria,  1952) ,  pp.  68-72. 

'As  amended  by  Law  No.  71  of  March  1. 
1960.  Recueil  des  Lois  Syriennes  et  de  la 
LegUlation  Financiere.  No.  3.  (Damascus, 
Syria,  1960) .  p.  3. 
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until  the  end  of  the  period  of  six  years  men- 
tioned above. 

Article  6:  (1)  Industrial  establishments  are 
exempted  from  income  tax  on  the  benefits  of 
their  reserve  funds  and  because  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  industrial  enterprise  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  regulating  industries  and 
according  to  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  Funds  do  not  exceed  10%  of  the  total 
annual  profits  after  the  defalcation  of  the 
general  expenses,  and  before  any  other  reserve 
has  been  levied. 

(b)  Funds  should  be  Invested  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  industrial  enterprise  within 
two  years  counting  the  date  of  their 
realization. 

(2)  If  the  reserve  funds  are  not  partly  or 
totally  utilized  for  the  purpose  referred  to 
within  the  prescribed  period,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  Income  tax  after  being  added  to 
the  profit  of  the  year  which  follows. 

Article  7:  (1)  Mills  and  factories  estab- 
lished after  the  publication  of  the  present 
legislative  decree  are  exempted  from  Income 
tax  for  a  period  of  six  years  counting  the  date 
of  their  production. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  preceding  paragraphs 
apply  also  to  the  enlargement  of  mills  and 
factories  already  established  or  to  be  estab- 
lished after  the  publication  of  the  present 
legislative  decree. 

Articles:  (1)  Industrial  estabUshments  are 
exempted  from  income  tax  for  a  period  of 
three  years  from  the  date  of  their  production, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative 
Decree  No.  85  of  May  1949  related  to  Income 
tax. 

(2)  Industries  needed  by  the  country  or 
Industries  which  did  not  exist  In  the  country 
and  which  are  established  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  legislative  decree  benefit 
from  the  same  exemptions. 

Article  9:  Exemptions  mentioned  in  Arti- 
cles 6,  7  and  8  of  the  present  legislative 
decree  will  be  applied  for  the  imposition  year 
of  1953. 

Article  10:  (1)  The  owner  of  an  Industrial 
establishment  who  wishes  to  construct  a 
building  for  Industrial  productivity  can  rent 
for  a  perod  of  five  years,  vrith  the  promise  of 
sale,  a  public  land  not  more  than  25,000 
square  meters,  according  to  the  conditions 
determined  by  the  Directorate  of  Public  Land, 
provided  that  the  land  will  be  vised  only  for 
Industrial  purposes. 

(2)  The  Directorate  of  Public  Land  has  the 
right  to  take  back  the  land  if  the  industrial 
constructions  or  their  annexes  are  not  estab- 
lished within  five  years. 

Article  11:  The  ovmers  of  Industrial  estab- 
lishments or  their  representatives  must : 

(a)  Furnish  complete  information  on 
actual  conditions  of  their  industrial  enter- 
prises; 

lb)  Utilize  only  for  their  industrial  enter- 
prises the  machines,  tools,  equipment  and 
material  which  enjoy  the  exemption; 

(c)  Stock  the  materials  that  enjoy  the 
exemption  in  order  to  facilitate  control  of 
the  special  registers; 

( d )  Utilize  the  public  land  which  is  rented 
with  a  promise  of  sale  for  the  industrial 
enterprise  for  the  period  of  rent  mentioned 
In  Article  10  of  the  present  decree; 

(e)  Authorize  the  officers  In  charge  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  present  legislative 
decree  by  allowing  them  to  enter  the  Indus- 
trial enterprise,  to  control  the  registers  and 
related  documents,  and  to  give  account  for 
the  correctness  of  the  information  required 
in  preceding  p>aragraphs. 

Article  12:  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  officers 
of  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  and 
Finance  and  of  the  local  representatives  of 
the  General  Directorate  of  Customs,  who  are 
qualified  as  Judiciary  police,  to  draw  up  the 
report  in  case  of  contravention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  legislative  decree. 

Article  13:  (1)  Officers  In  charge  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
legislative    decree    are   authorized   to   enter 


the  premises  of  the  industrial  enterprises. 
As  for  the  place  of  habitation  and  in  case 
of  refusal,  the  officers  should  provide  for  a 
warrant  from  the  court  which  has  that 
Jurisdiction. 

(2)  The  officers  can  ask  for  police  assist- 
ance, and  they  must  comply  with  the 
request. 

-Article  14:  Reports  prepared  by  the  officers 
mentioned  in  Article  12  of  the  present  leg- 
islative decree  should  be  addressed  by  way 
of  hierarchy  to  the  superior,  who  will  ask 
the  attorney  general  to  bring  action  in  the 
competent  court  of  the  area  where  the  in- 
dustrial enterprise  is  established,  and  will 
ask  for  the  implementation  of  the  punish- 
ments mentioned  In  Articles  16  and  16. 

Article  15:  (a)  The  owners  of  industrial 
establishments  or  their  representatives  who 
contravene  the  obligations  provided  for  in 
the  paragraphs  of  Article  11  of  the  present 
legislative  decree  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  500  to  25,000  Syrian  Llras. 

(2)  Those  who  contravene  the  provisions 
of  the  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Article 
11  vrtthout  prejudice  to  the  punishment 
mentioned  in  preceding  paragraphs  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  which  will  not  be  less 
than  five  times  the  exempted  custom  duty 
and  five  times  the  value  of  the  rented  public 
land,  but  should  not  exceed  10  times  the  cus- 
tom duty  and  the  value  of  the  land. 

(3)  Industrial  establishments  lose  the  ex- 
emptions and  the  privileges  provided  for  by 
the  present  decree  If  they  suspend  their 
activities  for  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding 
one  and  a  half  years  without  an  excuse  ac- 
ceptable by  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy. 

(4)  Those  who  contravene  the  provisions 
of  the  present  legislative  decree  shall  lose  the 
benefits  of  exemptions  and  privileges  pro- 
vided for  by  the  present  legislative  decree. 

Article  16:  Punishments  provided  for  by 
the  present  legislative  decree  do  not  pre- 
vent the  application  of  the  Syrian  Penal 
Code  If  the  committee  acts  constitute  crimes 
punishable  by  the  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code  with  heavier  punishments. 

Article  17:  Present  legislative  decree  shall 
become   effective   after   Its   publication.* 

IRAQ 

Law  No.  31  of  1961,  for  the  industrial 
development  ■• 

After  perusal  of  the  Interim  Constitution, 
pursuant  to  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  we  promulgate  the  follow- 
ing Law: 

Article  1:  The  expressions  contained  in 
this  Law  are  intended  to  imply  the  meanings 
shown  against  each: 

The  Minister — The  Minister  of  Industry. 

The  Director — The  Director  General  of  the 
Development  of  National  Industries. 

The  Committee — The  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Committee. 

The  Project — The  establishment  whose 
main  purpose  is  to  turn  raw  materials  Into 
semi-manufactured  or  fully  manufactured 
products,  or  the  turning  of  semi-manufac- 
tured products  Into  fully  manufactured 
products,  or  the  production  of  motive  power, 
provided  that  the  main  factory  is  run  by 
mechanical  power,  and  this  Includes  the 
"assembly  industry". 

Article  2:  The  Committee  shall  be  con- 
stituted under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Di- 
rector, with  five  members,  three  of  whom 
representing  the  Ministries  of  Commerce: 
Finance  and  Industry,  one  member  repre- 
senting the  Federation  of  Industries  and  a 


«  al-Jaridah  al-Rasmiyah  (Official  Gazette) . 
No.  59  of  October  9,  1952,  (Damascus,  Sy- 
ria: Government  Printer,  1952).  pp.  4237- 
4239. 

» The  Weekly  Gazette  of  the  Republic  of 
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member  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  persons 
with  experience  in  industrial  affairs,  both 
these  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minister,  provided  they  are  not  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  factory  owners.  Each  Commit- 
tee member  shall  be  granted  reasonable  re- 
muneration, the  amount  of  which  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  with  the 
approval  of  the  Finance  Ministry. 

Article  3:  (1)  Applications  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  project  and  for  the  exemptions, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Directorate  General 
of  the  Development  of  National  Industries, 
accompanied  by  all  the  necessary  technical 
and  economic  details  relating  thereto. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  refer  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Committee  together  with  his  own 
recommendations  within  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days  from  date  of  submission 
of  the  application  which  shall  fully  cover  all 
the  necessary  requirements. 

(3)  The  Committee  is  required  to  give  Its 
decision  on  the  application  within  15  days, 
and  the  Mimster  may  ask  the  Committee  to 
reconsider  its  decision,  when  necessary. 

Article  4 :  ( 1 )  No  project  may  be  estab- 
lished or  expanded.  Its  industrial  aim,  or  its 
headquarter  changed,  except  by  permission 
from  the  Minister,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  provided  that  by  the  grant  of 
such  a  permission  the  country's  needs  and 
Its  potentialities  and  the  limitations  set 
forth  In  the  Industrial  development  Pro- 
grammes, are  fully  taken  Into  consideration. 

( 2 )  The  terms  underlying  the  grant  of  any 
permit  for  the  establishment  of  any  project 
shall  be  defined  by  instructions  issued  by  the 
Minister,  and  these  shall  be  fully  prescribed 
in  the  "Permit  Form". 

Article  5:  All  projects  existing  prior  to  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Law.  are 
required  to  apply  to  the  Directorate  General 
of  Natlo(nal  Industries  Development,  for  ob- 
taining a  "Permit  of  Establishment"  within 
one  year  frotn  date  of  its  enforcement,  unless 
such  projects  had  already  obtained  such  a 
permit  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  "Law  Organising  the  Industrial  Projects 
No.  18  of  1957". 

Article  6:  The  provisions  of  Articles  4  and 
5  of  this  Law  shall  not  apply  upon  the  proj- 
ect the  vcdue  of  its  machinery,  equipments 
and  Instrtiments  (excluding  the  power  gen- 
erating equipment),  being  less  than  three 
thousand  Dinars. 

Article  7 :  (1)  The  Minister,  may  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  can- 
cel the  Permit  issued,  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  If  Its  holder  does  not  start  work  with- 
in six  months  from  date  of  Its  issue,  with- 
out offering  any  reasons  acceptable  tt>  the 
Committee. 

(b)  If  its  holder  falls  without  any  satis- 
factory reason,  to  complete  the  establish- 
ment of  the  project  or  Its  expansion  or  to 
change  Its  Industrial  aim  In  the  manner 
prescribed  In  his  permit  within  the  allowed 
period. 

(c)  If  he  contravenes  the  terms  contained 
therein. 

(2)  A  new  "Permit"  may  be  Issued  when- 
ever the  necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
even  though  Its  holder  had  been  fined 
through  the  cancellation  of  hla  previous 
permit. 

(3)  The  cancellation  of  any  permit  im- 
plies the  suspension  of  work  in  the  project 
until  a  new  permit  Is  granted. 

Article  8 :  Projects  fulfilling  the  conditions 
stipulated  In  Article  9  of  this  Law.  and  whose 
owner  had  obtained  full  "exemptions  Certif- 
icate" shall  enjoy  the  following  advantages: 

( 1 )  Exemption  of  the  project's  profits  from 
payment  of  Income  Tax.  pxrovided  that  the 
following  principles  are  adhered  to: 

(a)  ProflU  not  exceeding  10%  of  the  proj- 
ect's actually  paid  up  capital  shall  be  ex- 
empted for  a  period  of  5  years,  with  effect 
from  the  year  In  which  the  first  profit  at  the 
project  is  realized. 
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(b)  Profits  not  exceeding  5%  of  the  proj- 
ect's actiially  paid  up  capital  shall  be  ex- 
empted diirlng  the  following  five  yean. 

(c)  The  years  of  exemption  enjoyed  by  the 
project  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
previous  laws,  shall   be  reckoned   as   being 

'^       Included  In  the  exemption  period  referred  to 
In  the  two  above  mentioned  paras. 

(3)  Exemption  from  Income  Tax  of  the 
reserve  funds  allocated  by  the  project  out  of 
Its  profits,  to  be  spent  on  Improvements  and 
expansions,  provided  that  such  amounts  do 
not  exceed  26%  of  the  total  annual  profits 
.  and  that  such  amounts  are  actually  spent 
for  the  above  purposes  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  years.  If,  however  the  amounts 
In  question  are  not  utilised  for  the  purpose 
referred  to  above  within  the  prescribed  pe- 
riod, they  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of 
Income  Tax,  after  their  addition  to  the  prof- 
lU  of  the  year  which  follows  the  expiry  of 
the  five  years  period  referred  to  above. 

(3)  Exemptions  from  payment  of  Estates 
Tax,  In  the  case  of  properties  owned  by  the 
project  and  utilized  for  Its  operations  or  for 
the  storage  of  Its  materials  and  products, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of  the 
issue  of  the  "Provisional  Exemption  Certif- 
icate" provided  that  the  number  of  years  of 
exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  project  In  accord- 
ance \jUh  the  provisions  of  previous  laws, 
i^l^i^n  ty_deducted  from  the  above  period. 

(4)  Exemption  from  stamp  duties  for  all 
the  transactions  of  the  project.  Including 
those  relating  to  the  Increase  of  its  capital. 

(5)  Exemption  from  customs  duties  of  all 
materials  shown  below  which  are  imported 
by  the  project  for  the  realization  of  its  m- 
dustrlal  purposes,  and  which  could  not  be 
acquired  locally:  C 

(a)  Machinery  with  Its  parts,  etfuipments 
as  well  as  spare  and  auxiliary  parts,  labora- 
tory, constructional  and  other  materials  re- 
quired for  the  project. 

<b)  Raw  materials  as  well  as  pacldng  ma- 
terials which  the  Committee  allocates  an- 
nually for  the  requirements  of  the  project 
after  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Ministries 
of  Industry  and  Finance. 

(6)  To  hire  Mlri  (State)  lands  which  the 
project  needs,  at  reasonable  rent  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  ten  years,  after  the  lapse 
of  which  such  lands  could  be  owned  by  the 
project  at  a  price  equal  to  their  market  value, 
m  accordance  with  instructions  Issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  after  due  consultation 
with  the  Ministry  of  Industry. 

Article  9:  The  project  which  is  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  prescribed  in  Article  8 
of  this  Law,  is  that  fulfilUng  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  That  the  ratio  of  its  non-Iraqi  labpur- 
ers  and  employees  do  not  exceed  lO^'r  of  the 
total  number  of  such  labourers  and  em- 
ployees, with  the  exception  of  technicians 
whose  employment  is  regarded  as  being 
essential. 

(2)  That  at  least  60%  of  the  project's 
nominal  and  paid  up  capital  is  Iraquian. 

(3)  That  the  value  of  its  plants  and  its 
necessary  equipments,  supplies  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  power  generatliig  plants  and 
equipments)  is  not  less  than  three  thousand 
Dmars. 

Article  10:  The  new  units  added  to  the 
project  for  the  purpose  of  its  expansion,  and 
the  additional  factory  established  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  project's  own  prod- 
ucts, shall  be  considered  as  a  supplementary 
part  of  the  original  project,  unless  Its  ac- 
counts are  operated  separately. 

Article  11 :  The  Minister  shall  grant  a  "Pro- 
visional exemption  Certificate"  for  the  proj- 
ect which  is  under  construction,  and  a  "full 
exemption  Certificate"  for  the  project  which 
has  already  been  duly  established  after  the 
issue  of  the  Committee's  decision  that  the 
necessary  requirements  with  regard  to  the 
project  have  been  fulfilled. 

Article  12:  (1)  The  holder  of  the  pro- 
visional exemption  certificate  shall  enjoy  all 


the  privileges  stipulated  in  Paras  (3,4,5a  and 
6)  of  Article  8  of  this  Law. 

(3)  Provisional  Exemption  Certificate  may 
be  granted  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
years  and  the  Minister  may,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  extend  the 
above  mentioned  period  if  the  project  is  not 
completed  within  the  prescribed  period,  pro- 
vided that  the  committee's  recommendations 
are  based  on  "force  majeur"  clrctmistancee. 

Article  13:  Regulations  and  instructions 
may  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  methods  of  obtaining  "Permits  of  Estab- 
lishment" as  well  as  "Exemption  Cwtlficate" 
and  annual  exemptions  for  raw  and  packing 
materials. 

Article  14:  Regulations  may  be  issued 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  Indus- 
try, based  on  a  decision  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  the  exemption  of  certain  kinds 
of  machinery  equipments,  suiH>Ues  and  raw^ 
materials,  from  payment  of  Customs  duties, 
if  this  is  considered  necessary  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  national  industry. 

Article  16:  Owner  of  any  project  has  the 
right  to  object  against  any  decision,  affect- 
ing him,  and  passed  ln^«ccordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Law,  before  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  within  thirty  days  from  date  of 
his  notification  of  the  decision  in  question, 
in  wrltmg. 

Article  16:  The  Minister  may,  at  the  rec- 
onunendatlon  of  the  Committee,  cancel  the 
Exemption  Certificate  of  the  project  con- 
cerned, suspend  its  operations,  unless  such 
stoppage  has  been  caused  by  unavoidable 
circumstances. 

Article  17:  In  the  event  of  the  project  be- 
coming in  a  position  which  would  not  Justify 
the  further  enjoyment  of  exemptions,  the 
Council  of  Ministers  may  decide  to  stop  such 
exemptions. 

Article  18:  (1)  The  Minister  may,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  take  any 
of  the  measures  mentioned  below,  which  may 
be  deemed  advisable,  against  any  person  who 
contravenes  any  of  the  exemption  stipula- 
tions contained  in  this  Law. 

(a)  Suspend  the  exemptions  enjoyed  by 
the  project  for  a  given  period. 

(b)  Impose  on  the  project  owner  an  in- 
demnity not  exceeding  twice  the  amount  of 
exemptions  enjoyed  by  him. 

(c)  Suspend  work  in  the  project  for  a 
nominated  period. 

(2)  The  project  owner  may  object  against 
any  such  decision  passed  against  him,  in 
accordance  with  para  (1)  of  this  Article,  be- 
fore the  Court  of  First  Instance  concerned, 
within  2  months  from  date  of  his  notifica- 
tion. 

Article  19:  A  project  owner  or  his  r^re- 
sentative  is  required  to  carry  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Provide  all  true  and  correct  informa- 
tions and  statements  with  regard  to  the 
project,  submit  all  the  necessary  docimients, 
confirming  such  statements  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  Minister,  or  any  person  au- 
thorised by  him. 

(2)  Notify  the  Minister  within  a  period 
of  one  month,  in  the  event  of  his  selling  bis 
project  or  leasing  It,  or  forfeitmg  his  rights 
thereto,  either  partiaUy  or  fully  or  In  case 
of  stopping  work  in  the  project,  giving  the 
necessary  reasons  for  such  action. 

(3)  Submit  annual  budget  containing  the 
operation  accounts,  and  profits  and  losses, 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months 
from  the  expiry  of  each  financial  year,  if 
the  project's  capital  exceeds  10  thousand 
Dinars,  provided  that  such  budget  is  duly 
scrutinised  and  passed  by  a  chartered  or  an 
authorised  accountant.  If  the  project's  ac- 
tual capital  exceeds  fifteen  thousand  Din- 
ars. 

(4)  store  the  raw  and  packing  materials 
as  well  as  such  other  materials  covered  by 
exemptions,  in  a  manner  which  would  allow 
easy  inspection,  and  that  special  reglst»s  re- 
lating thereto  are  duly  kept. 


(6)  Keep  regular  books  and  registers  based 
on  comerclal  methods  for  controlling  the 
project's  accounts. 

Article  20:  Any  person  to  whom  a  project 
has  been  either  partially  or  completely  trans- 
ferred, should  submit  an  application  for  the 
transfer  of  the  project's  permit,  and  the  ex- 
emption certificate  into  his  name,  within  two 
months  from  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  such 
ownership.  The  permit  and  the  certificate 
shall  both  be  cancelled  If  he  falls  to  comply 
with  the  above  within  the  prescribed  period 
and  all  exemptions  granted  later  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  8,  shall  be  duly  recovered. 

Article  21:  (1)  Any  person  contravening 
the  provisions  of  Articles  4  and  6  of  this  Law, 
and  any  person  whose  permit  ha-s  been  can- 
celled in  accordance  with  Article  7  of  this 
Law,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  thoiisand  Dinars. 

(2)  Any  person  contravening  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  19  of  this  Law,  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
Dinars. 

(3D  Any  person  using  materials  covered  by 
exemptions,  for  piuposes  other  than  those 
of  the  project,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
less  than  five  times  and  not  exceeding  10 
times  the  Customs  duties  fixed  for  such  ma- 
terials. 

Article  22:  Necessary  regulations  may  be 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
execution  of  this  law. 

Article  23:  The  Industrial  Projects  En- 
couragement Law  No.  72  of  1965  and  Its 
amendments,  as  well  as  the  Law  Regulating 
the  Establishment  of  Industrial  Projects  No. 
18  of  1957,  are  hereby  cancelled,  while  the 
regulations,  Instructions,  Notifications,  and 
decisions  Issued  In  accordance  thereto,  shall 
remain  in  force,  until  they  are  either  can- 
celled or  amended,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
contradict  the  provisions  of  this  Law. 

Article  24:  This  Law  shall  come  into  force 
after  the  lapse  of  30  days  from  date  of  Its 
publication  in  the  Official  Gazette. 

Article  25:  The  Ministers  of  the  State  are 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  Law. 

Excerpt    F'rom    Ikdttstiuai.    Development- 
Income  Tax  Relief 

chapter  87 industrul  development 

(income  tax  relief)    (federation) 
Arrangement  of  aectiona 
Part  I. — Preliminary 
"Section 

1.  Short  title  and  construction. 

2.  Interpretation. 

Part  n. — Pioneer  Conditions 

3.  Powers  and  procedure  for  declaring  an 

Industry  and  a  product  a  pioneer  in- 
dustry and  product. 

4.  Procedure  and  power  for  applying  for  and 

giving  a  pioneer  certificate. 

5.  Power   and   procedure    for   amending   a 

pioneer  certificate  by  adding  an  addi- 
tional pioneer  pr<xluct. 

6.  Provision  for  case  where  pioneer  certifi- 

cate operates  retrospectively. 

7.  Fixing  of  dates  of  production  day  and 

amount  of  qualifying  capital  expendi- 
ture. 

8.  Cancellation  and  amendment  of  pioneer 

certificates. 

9.  Publication   of   pioneer   certificate,   etc.. 

prohibited  except  at  instance  of  pio- 
neer company. 

10.  Forms. 

Part  in. — Income  Tax  Relief 

11.  Tax  relief  period. 

12.  Provisions  governing  old  and  new  trades 

or  businesses. 

13.  Restrictions  on  trading  prior  to  end  of 

tax  relief  period. 

14.  Power  to  direct  in  certain  events. 
16.  Capital  allowances  and  losses. 

16.  Returns  of  income. 

17.  Profits  exempted  from  income  tax. 

18.  Certain  dividends  exempted  from  Income 

tax. 
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19.  Dividend  and  loan  restrictions  during  a 

tax  relief  period. 

20.  Exclusion  of  small  comi>anies  relief. 

21.  Provisions  for  plantation  Industry. 

22.  Repeal,   savings  and  transitional  provi- 

sions. 
An  Ordinaifce  to  make  further  provision 
whereby  the  establishment  and  development 
in  Nigeria  of  commercial  enterprises  may  be 
encouraged  by  way  of  relief  from  Income  tax 
and  for  purposes  connected  therewith.  [24th 
Afyril.  1968.) 

Part   I — Preliminary 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  In- 
dustrial Development  (Income  Tax  Relief) 
Ordinance,  and  shall  be  construed  as  one 
with  the  Income  Tax  Ordinance  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  principal  Ordinance). 

2.  In  this  Ordinance,  unless  J;he  context 
otherwise  requires — 

"Accoimtlng  period"  means  a  period  for 
which  accounts  have  been  made  up  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (111)  of  section  12; 

"Company"  means  a  company  (other  than 
a  private  company)  limited  by  shares  and 
incorporated  In  Nigeria  under  the  Companies 
Ordinance  and  resident  in  Nigeria; 

"Minister"  means  the  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  charged  with  responsibility 
for  matters  relating  to  Industrial  develop- 
ment; 

"New  trade  or  business"  means  the  trade 
or  business  of  a  pioneer  company  deemed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  12  to  have  been 
set  up  and  commenced  on  the  day  following 
the  end  of  its  tax  relief  period; 

"Old  trade  or  business"  means  the  trade 
or  business  of  a  pioneer  company  carried  on 
by  it  in  its  tax  relief  period  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  12,  and  which 
either  ceases  within  or  is  deemed,  imder  those 
provisions,  to  cease  at  the  end  of  that  period; 

"Permissible  by-product"  means  any  goods 
or  services  so  described  in  any  certificate 
given  under  section  4  bemg  goods  or  serv- 
ices necessarily  or  ordlnttflly  produced  In  the 
course  of  producing  a  pioneer  product; 

"Pioneer  certificate"  means  a  certificate 
given  under  section  4,  certlfjrlng,  inter  alia, 
a  company  to  be  a  pioneer  company,  or  any 
such  certificate  as  amended  under  section  5 
or  8; 

"Pioneer  company"  means  a  company  cer- 
tified by  any  pioneer  certificate  to  be  a  pio- 
neer company; 

"Pioneer  enterprise".  In  relation  to  a  pio- 
neer company,  means  the  prcxiuctlon  and 
sale  of  its  relevant  pioneer  product  or  prcxl- 
ucts; 

"Pioneer  industry"  means  a  particular  kind 
of  trade  or  business  declared  by  an  order 
made  under  section  3  to  be  a  pioneer  Indus- 
try; 

"Pioneer  product"  means  any  goods  or 
service  declared  by  any  order  made  under 
section  3  to  be  a  pioneer  product; 

"Production  day"  means  the  day  on  which 
the  trade  or  business  of  a  pioneer  company 
conmiences  for  the  purposes  of  the  principal 
Ordinance; 

"Qualifying  capital  expenditure"  means 
capital  expenditure  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
rank  as  qualifying  expenditure  few  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  the  principal 
Ordinance; 

"Relevant  pioneer  product".  In  relation  to 
any  pioneer  company,  means  the  pioneer 
product  or  products  and  the  permissible  by- 
product specified  In  its  pioneer  certificate; 

"Tax  relief  perlcxl".  In  relation  to  a  pioneer 
company,  means  the  period  ascertained  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(1)  of  section  11  and  any  extension  of  that 
period  made  under  that  section. 

Port  // — Pioneer  conditions 

3.  (1)  Where  It  Is  represented  to  the  Min- 
ister that — 

(a)  any  Industry  la  not  being  carried  on 
In  Nigeria  on  a  scale  suitable  to  the  eco- 
nomic requirements  of  Nigeria  or  at  all,  or 


there  are  favourable   prospects  of  fxirther 
development  of  any  industry;   and 

(b)  it  Is  expedient  In  the  public  Interest 
to  encourage  the  development  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Industry  In  Nigeria  by  the  mak- 
ing of  an  order  declaring  the  industry  to  be 
a  pioneer  Industry  and  any  product  or  prod- 
ucts of  such  Industry  to  be  a  pioneer  product 
or  products, 

the  Minister  shall  cause  to  be  published  in 
the  Gazette  a  notice — 

(1)  stating  that  a  representation  ha*  been 
received  and  setting  out  the  Industry  and 
the  products  which  it  Is  sought  to  have 
declared  a  pioneer  Industry  and  pioneer 
products,  either  as  the  same  have  been  de- 
scribed In  the  representation  made  to  the 
Minister  or  with  such  variations  therefrom 
as  the  Minister  may  think  expedient;  and 

(11)  requiring  any  person  who  may  object 
to  the  making  of  the  suggested  declaration 
to  g;ive  notice  In  writing  of  his  objection, 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  relies  in 
support  thereof,  to  the  Minister  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
notice. 

(2)  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  period 
of  thirty  days  referred  to  in  paragraph  (11) 
of  subsection  (1)  has  expired,  the  Minister 
shall  submit  the  representations  made  to 
him,  together  with  any  objections  of  which 
he  has  received  notice,  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  who  may,  if  he  considers 
it  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so  having 
regard,  inter  alia,  to  the  probable  effect  on 
existing  businesses  engaged  in  the  same  In- 
dustry In  Nigeria  and  on  other  Industries 
In  Nigeria,  make  an  order  declaring  the  In- 
dustry to  be  a  pioneer  Industry  and  its  prod- 
ucts to  be  pioneer  products:  Provided  that 
before  so  submitting  a  representation  to 
which  notice  of  objection  has  been  given 
the  Minister  may.  If  he  considers  it  neces- 
sary, call  for  further  particulars  of  the 
grounds  of  any  such  objection. 

(3)  An  order  made  under  subsection  (2)  — 

(a)  may  describe  the  Industry  and  Its 
products  in  the  way  in  which  they  were 
described  in  the  notice  published  in  the 
Gazette  in  acxsordance  with  subsection  ( 1 )  or 
may  vary  that  description  In  such  manner 
as  the  Governor-General  In  Council  may 
think  fit; 

(b)  may  contain  such  conditions  and  re- 
strictions as  the  Governor-General  In  Coun- 
cil may  think  fit  to  impose;  and 

(c)  may  be  expressed  to  take  effect  from 
an  earlier  date  than  that  on  which  it  Is 
published  In  the  Gazette,  not  being  earlier 
than  the  date  on  which  the  representation 
in  consequence  of  which  the  order  was  made 
was  received  by  the  Minister. 

(4)  An  order  made  under  subsection  (2) 
may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  by  adding 
to  the  product  or  products,  declared  in  such 
order  to  be  pioneer  products,  any  further 
product  or  products  or  otherwise  as  may 
appear  necessary :  Provided  that  t>ef  ore  mak- 
ing an  amending  order,  and  in  making  any 
such  order  under  this  subsection,  the  prin- 
ciples and  procedure  laid  down  In  subsec- 
tions (1),  (2)  and  (3)  shall  be  applied, 
mutatis  mutandis,  and  any  reference  In  this 
Ordinance  to  an  order  shall,  wherever  neces- 
sary. Include  a  reference  to  that  order  as 
amended. 

(5)  Any  representation  made  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (1)  by  a  member  of  the 
public  (Including  a  company  or  a  body  of 
persons)  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit 
of  fifty  pounds,  which  shall  be  returned  to 
the  person  making  the  deposit  unless  the 
lilnlster  is  of  opinion  that  the  representa- 
tion Is  frivolous.  In  which  event  such  deposit 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  general  revenue  of 
the  Federation. 

4.  (1)  Any  company,  or  body  of  persons 
proposing  to  register  a  company  being  de- 
slrovis  of  establishing  or  participating  In  any 
pioneer  Industry  or  Industries  for  the  ptirpose 


of  producing  any  pioneer  product  or  products 
may  make  an  application  In  writing  to  the 
Minister  for  a  pioneer  certificate  to  be  given, 
certifying  the  company  to  be  a  pioneer  com- 
pany In  relation  to  such  Industry  or  Indus- 
tries and  product  or  products. 

(2)  In  any  such  application  the  applicant 
shall —  ^- 

(a)  give  particulars  of  the  assetsM>n  which 
qualifying  capital  expenditure  will  be  in- 
curred, including  their  source  and  estimated 
cost 

(I)  on  or  before  production  day;  and 

( II )  during  a  period  of  two  years  following 
production  day; 

(b)  specify  the  place  in  which  the  assets 
on  which  qualifying  capital  expenditure  will 
be  Incurred  will  be  situated; 

(c)  estimate  the  date  of  production  day 
of  the  company  or  proposed  company,  such 
estimate  being  expressed.  If  the  applicant  ro 
wishes,  as  at  the  expiration  of  a  stated  period 
after  the  date  of  issue  of  the  certificate; 

(d)  specify  the  proposed  products  and  by- 
products (not  being  pioneer  products)  which 
will  be  produced  and  provide  an  estimate  cf 
the  quantities  and  value  of  each  during  a 
period  of  one  year  from  production  day; 

(e)  give  particulars  of  the  loen  and  share 
capital  or  the  proposed  loan  and  share  capi- 
tal of  the  company  or  proposed  company 
including  the  amount  and  date  of  each  issue 
or  proposed  Issue,  and  the  soiu-ces  from 
which  the  capital  is  to  be  or  has  been  raised; 
and 

(/)  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
persons  jM-omoting  the  company  or,  If  It  is 
already  Incorporated,  of  the  directors  thereof 
together  with  the  number  of  shares  held  or 
proposed  to  be  held  by  each  such  director  or 
promoter  whether  dlrecUy  or  through  any 
nominee. 

(3)  Every  appUcatlon  for  a  pioneer  certif- 
icate other  than  one  made  as  provided  In 
subsection  (4)  shaU  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  fifty  poimds,  which  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  appUcant  unless  the  Minister 
is  of  opinion  that  the  application  Is  frivolous. 
In  which  event  such  deposit  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Fed- 
eration. 

(4)  Where  a  company,  or  body  of  persons 
proposing  to  register  a  company,  makes  a 
representation  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  section  3,  It  may  at  the  same  time 
apply  m  the  manner  provided  In  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section  for  a  pioneer  certificate 
certifying  the  company  to  be  a  pioneer  com- 
pany In  relation  to  any  Industry  and  anv 
product  or  products  which  may  be  declared 
a  pioneer  industry  and  a  pioneer  product  or 
products  by  an  order  made  In  consequence 
of  that  representation,  and.  If  an  order  is 
so  made,  a  pioneer  certificate  granted  In  con- 
sequence of  such  an  application  may  be  ex- 
pressed to  be  effective  from  a  date  not  earlier 
than  the  date  on  which  the  representation 
was  received  by  the  Minister,  or  the  date  on 
which  the  company  was  regUtered.  which- 
ever is  the  later. 

(6)  At  any  time  after  a  notice  has  been 
published  in  the  Gazette  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (1)  of  section  3  any  company, 
or  body  of  persons  proposing  to  register  a 
company,  may  notify  the  Minister  that  It 
proposes  to  apply  for  a  pioneer  certificate 
certifying  the  company  to  be  a  pioneer  com- 
pany In  relation  to  any  Industry  and  any 
product  or  products  which  may  be  declared 
a  pioneer  industry  and  a  pioneer  product  or 
products  by  an  order  made  In  conaequen<» 
of  the  representation  referred  to  In  the  no- 
tice, and  If  any  order  Is  so  made  and  such 
company  or  body  of  persons  makes  an  ap- 
plication In  due  form  to  the  Minister  for 
such  a  pioneer  certificate  not  more  than 
three  months  after  the  publication  of  such 
order,  a  pioneer  certificate  granted  In  con- 
sequence of  such  an  application  may  be 
expressed  to  be  effective  from  a  date  not 
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earlier  than  the  date  on  which  the  notlflca- 
tlon  referred  to  In  this  subsection  wae  re- 
ceived by  the  Minister,  or  the  date  on  which 
the  company  was  registered,  whichever  is 
the  later. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (4) 
and  (5)  — 

(a)  an  order  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  in  consequence  of  a  representa- 
tion If  the  pioneer  industry  and  the  pioneer 
product  or  products  named  in  the  order  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  representation  was  made 
to  the  Minister;   and 

(b)  If  two  or  more  similar  representations 
have  been  made  to  the  Minister  before  the 
publication  of  the  notice  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (1)  of  section  3,  an  order  may  be 
treated  as  having  been  made  in  consequence 
of  each  of  those  two  or  more  representations. 

(7)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  the  Minister  may 
call  for  any  further  particulars  from  the  ap- 
plicant which  he  may  consider  necessary, 
and  shall  cause  such  application,  with  any 
such  particulars,  to  be  laid  before  the  Gov- 
ernor-General  In  Council  for  consideration 
and  if  the  Governor- General  In  Council  Is 
satisfied  that  It  is  expedient  In  the  public 
Interest  so  to  do  and  in  particular  having 
regard — 

(o)  t5  the  number  of  pioneer  companies 
tflready'established  or  about  to  be  estab- 
lished for  the  production  of  the  product  or 
products  mentioned  in  such  application; 

(b)  to  the  production  or  anticipated  pro- 
duction of  such  pioneer  companies,  and  of 
other  businesses  established  or  about  to  be 
established  in  the  industry  or  industries; 
he  may  give  a  pioneer  certificate,  or  decide 
not  to  give  any  such  certificate:  Provided 
that  where  any  such  application  is  made  by 
persons  proposing  to  register  a  company  in 
connection  with  that  application,  and  in 
consequence  thereof  the  Governor-General 
m  Council  decides  to  give  a  pioneer  certifi- 
cate under  this  section,  following  the  regis- 
tration of  such  company,  his  decision  may 
be  expressed  to  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  he  may  specify,  and  the  Minister  shall 
give  notice  in  writing  of  such  decision  and 
of  any  such  conditions  to  those  persons 
and.  if  the  company  is  registered  within 
three  months  of  the  date  of  such  notice  and 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  satisfied 
that  such  conditions,  if  any,  have  been  or 
will  be  compiled  with,  such  certificate  shall 
be  given  accordingly. 

(8)  A  pioneer  certificate  shall  be  in  the 
terms  of  the  application,  subject  to  such 
variations  thereof  as  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  may  think  fit  and  in  addition 
thereto — 

(a)  shall  state  the  permissible  by-products 
which  may  be  produced  in  addition  to  the 
pioneer  product  or  products  and  may  limit 
the  proportion  of  the  permissible  byproducts 
in  relation  to  the  pioneer  product  or  prod- 
ucts either  In  quantity  or  In  value  or  in 
both;  and 

(b)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 11,  may  prescribe  a  maximum  tax  relief 
period  enjoyable  by  the  pioneer  company 
by  virtue  of  that  pioneer  certificate  in  any 
case  where  the  pioneer  company  has  acquired 
or  proposes  to  acquire  assets  from  any  com- 
pany to  which  a  pioneer  certificate  has  been 
given  under  this  Ordinance,  or  under  the 
Aid  to  Pioneer  Industries  Ordinance,  1952, 
or  to  take  over  the  whole  assets  of  any  other 
existing  company. 

5.  (1)  At  any  time  during  its  tax  relief 
period  a  pioneer  company  may  make  an  ap- 
plication in  writing  to  the  Minister  to  amend 
Its  pioneer  certificate  by  adding  an  addi- 
tional pioneer  product  to  the  pioneer  prod- 
uct or  products  specified  In  such  certificate. 

(2)  Such  application  shall  specify  the  ad- 
ditional pioneer  product  and  the  reasons  for 
the  application. 


(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 4.  except  the  proviso  to  that  subsection, 
shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  any  ap- 
plication under  this  section. 

6.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordi- 
nance relating  to  the  cancellation  of  pioneer 
certificates,  where,  by  virtue  of  subsection 
(4)  or  (5)  of  section  4  a  certificate  is  to  be 
operative  from  a  retrospective  date,  then  any 
act  or  thing  which  has  been  done  or  which 
has  happened,  for  the  purposes  of  the  prin- 
cipal Ordinance,  since  that  date  which  would 
not  have  been  done  or  happened  If  that  cer- 
tificate had  been  In  force  at  that  date,  shall, 
whenever  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
and  the  principal  Ordinance,  be  treated  as 
not  having  been  done  or  not  having  hap- 
pened, and  If  the  act  consists  of  the  payment 
of  any  tax  by  a  company  certified  to  be  a 
pioneer  company,  that  tax  shall  be  repaid  In 
the  manner  provided  in  the  principal  Or- 
dinance, as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  expira- 
tion of  three  months  from  the  production 
day  of  that  company. 

7.  (1)  In  this  section  "the  material  date" 
meanb — 

(a)  In  relation  to  a  pioneer  company  en- 
gaged in  a  manufacturing,  processing,  min- 
ing or  agricultural  pioneer  Industry,  the  date 
on  which  the  company  begins  to  produce  a 
pioneer  product  In  marketable  quantities; 
and 

(b)  in  relation  to  a  pioneer  company  en- 
gaged in  a  pioneer  industry  consisting  of  the 
provision  of  services,  the  date  on  which  the 
company  is  ready  to  provide  such  services 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  month  after  the 
material  date  a  pioneer  company  shall  make 
an  application  in  writing  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  certify  the  date  of  its  production 
day  and  shall  propose  a  date  to  be  so  certi- 
fied and  give  reasons  for  proposing  that  date. 

(3)  Not  later  than  one  month  after  Its 
production  day  has  been  finally  determined 
Eind  certified  or  within  such  extended  time 
as  the  Commissioner  may  allow,  a  pioneer 
company  shall  make  an  application  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Commissioner  to  certify  the 
amount  of  Its  qualifying  capital  expenditure 
Incurred  prior  to  production  day  and  shall 
supply  full  particulars  of  Its  capital  expendi- 
ture so  incurred. 

(4)  After  considering  any  application  made 
under  subsection  (2)  or  (3).  together  with 
such  further  information  as  he  may  call  for. 
the  Commissioner  shall  Issue  a  certificate  to 
the  company  certifying  the  date  of  its  pro- 
duction day  or  the  amount  of  its  qualifying 
capital  expenditure,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  provisions  of  Parts  XI  and  XII  of  the 
principal  Ordinance  (relating  to  objections 
and  appeals),  and  of  any  rules  made  there- 
under, shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  if 
such  certificate  were  a  notice  of  assessment 
given  under  such  provisions. 

(5)  The  Commissioner  shall  notify  the 
Minister  of  the  date  of  the  production  day 
of  the  company  and  of  the  amount  of  its 
qualifying  capital  expenditure  incurred  prior 
to  that  date  when  the  same  have  been  finally 
determined  and  certified,  and  on  the  receipt 
of  such  notification  the  Minister  shall  re- 
quire the  company  to  declare,  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  thirty  days,  in  what  respects 
the  proposals  and  estimates  made  in  its  ap- 
plication for  a  pioneer  certificate,  or  any 
conditions  contained  In  Its  pioneer  certifi- 
cate, have  not  been  fulfilled. 

8.  (1)  Where  a  certificate  Issued  under 
section  7  certifies  that  a  pioneer  company  has 
Incurred  qualifying  capital  expenditure  to  an 
amount  less  than  £5,000  prior  to  production 
day,  the  Minister  shall  cancel  the  company's 
pioneer  certificate. 

(2)  Where  a  certificate  issued  under  sec- 
tion 7  certifies  that  the  date  of  the  produc- 
tion day  of  a  pioneer  company  Is  more  than 
one  year  later  than  the  estimate  thereof 
given  in   the   company's   application   for  a 


pioneer  certificate,  the  Minister  shall  cancel 
the  company's  pioneer  certificate  unless  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  delay  Is  due  to  caiises  out- 
side the  control  of  the  company,  or  to  other 
good  and  sufficient  cause. 

(3)  Where,  in  any  case  In  which  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  do  not 
apply,  the  Minister  Is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
pioneer  company  has  contravened  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Ordinance,  or  has  failed  to  ful- 
fill any  estimate  or  proposal  made  in  its  ap- 
plication  for  a  pioneer  certificate  or  any  con- 
ditions contained  In  Its  pioneer  certificate,  he 
shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General in  Council,  who  may  either  can- 
cel the  company's  pioneer  certificate  or  direct 
that  the  company's  ts«  relief  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  such  period  as  may  be  appropriate 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  11. 

(4)  Where  a  pioneer  company  makes  ap- 
plication to  the  Minister  for  Its  pioneer  cer- 
tificate to  be  cancelled,  the  Minister  shall 
cancel  such  certificate. 

(5)  Where  any  pioneer  certificate  is  can- 
celled under  this  section  the  certificate  shall 
be  deemed  never  to  have  had  any  effect  in 
relation  to  such  company. 

9.  The  contents  of  any  sppUcatlon  made 
or  of  any  certificate  given  under  this  Part 
with  respect  to  a  pioneer  company  shall  not, 
except  at  the  Instance  of  such  company,  be 
published  In  the  Gazette  or  in  any  other 
manner:  Provided  that  the  Minister  shall 
cause  to  be  published  by  notice  in  the 
Gazette  and  In  the  Regional  Gazettes  the 
name  of  any  company — 

(1)  to  whom  a  pioneer  certificate  has  been 
given,  or 

(11)  whose  pioneer  certificate  has  been  can- 
celled. 

10.  The  Minister  may  from  time  to  time 
specify  the  forms  of  application  to  be  made 
under  this  Part. 

Part  III — Income  tax  relief 

11.  (1)  The  tax  relief  period  of  a  pioneer 
company  shall  commence  on  the  date  of  the 
production  day  of  such  company  and,  sub- 
ject to  anything  prescribed  under  paragraph 

(b)  of  subsection  (8)  of  section  4  or  to 
any  direction  given  under  subsection  (3)  of 
section  8,  shall  continue  for  two  years  and 
thereafter  for  such  further  period  or  periods 
as  may  be  authorised  under  the  subsequent 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  Upon  the  issue  by  the  Commissioner  of 
a  certificate  certifying  that  a  pioneer  com- 
pany has  Incurred,  by  the  end  of  two  years 
from  the  commencement  of  Its  tax  relief 
period,  qualifying  capital  expenditure  of  not 
less  than  any  one  of  the  following  amounts, 
Its  tax  relief  period  shall  ipso  facto  be  ex- 
tended by  the  period  herein  set  out  after 
that  amount — 

(o)  £15,000,  one  year; 

(b)  £50,000,  two  years; 

(c)  £100,000,  three  years. 

(3)  Where  the  tax  relief  period  of  a  pioneer 
company  has  been  extended  by  one  year  un- 
der subsection  (2)  and  the  Commissioner 
certifies  that  the  pioneer  company  has  in- 
curred, by  the  end  of  that  one  year,  qualify- 
ing capital  expenditure  of  not  less  than  £50.- 
000,  or  of  not  less  than  £100,000,  Its  tax  relief 
period  shall  ipso  facto  be  further  extended 
by  one  or  two  years,  as  the  case  may  require, 
from  the  end  of  the  first  extension. 

(4)  Where  the  tax  relief  period  of  a  pioneer 
company  has  been  extended  by  two  years  un- 
der subsection  (2) ,  or  by  one  year  under  sub- 
section (2)  and  by  a  further  one  year  under 
subsection  (3),  and  the  Commissioner  cer- 
tifies that  the  company  has  incurred,  by  the 
end  of  those  two  years,  qualifying  capital 
expenditure  of  not  less  than  £100,000,  its  tax 
relief  period  shall  ipso  facto  be  further  ex- 
tended by  one  year  from  the  end  of  those  two 
years. 

(6)  A  pioneer  company  wishing  to  obtain 
a  certificate  for  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  make  an  ap- 
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pucatlon  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  not 
later  than  one  month  after  the  date  on  which 
its  tax  relief  period,  or  any  extension  thereof, 
ends  or  within  such  further  period  as  the 
Commissioner  may  allow,  and  such  appUca- 
tion  shall  contain  particulars  of  all  expendi- 
ture incurred  by  the  company  by  the  req"'- 
site  date  which  the  company  claims  should 
be  accepted  as  qualifying  capital  expenditure. 

(6)  After  considering  any  application  un- 
der subsection  (5),  together  with  such  fur- 
ther information  as  he  may  call  for,  the 
Commissioner  shall  Issue  a  certificate  to  the 
company,  certifying  the  amount  of  the  qual- 
ifying capital  expendltvu-e  incurred  by  the 
company  by  the  requUlte  date. 

(7)  Where  the  Commissioner  is  satisfied 
that  a  company  has  incurred  a  loss  in  any 
accounting  period  falling  within  a  tax  relief 
period  ascertained  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  he  shall  issue  a  cer- 
tificate to  the  company  to  that  effect,  and 
to  the  tax  relief  period  finally  ascertained 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion there  shall  be  added  a  further  period  of 
relief  equivalent  to  the  aggregate  of  aU  ac- 
counting periods  for  which  such  cer- 
tificates have  been  Issued  to  the  company. 

(8)  The  provisions  of  Parts  XI  and  XII  of 
the  principal  Ordinance  (relating  to  objec- 
tions and  appeals)  and  any  rule  made  there- 
under shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  if 
any  certificate  given  by  the  Commissioner 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  notice 
of  refusal  to  give  a  certificate  under  sub- 
section (7)  of  this  section  were  a  notice  of 
assessment  given  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Ordinance. 

12  If  the  trade  or  business  of  a  pioneer 
company  is  carried  on  by  it  before  and  after 
the  end  of  its  tax  relief  period,  then  for  the 
purposes  of  the  principal  Ordinance  and  this 

Ordinance —  „  ..    ^  m 

(I)  that  trade  or  business  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  permanently  ceased  at  the  end  of 
the  tax  relief  period  of  the  pioneer  company; 

(II)  In  respect  of  that  trade  or  business, 
the  pioneer  company  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
set  up  and  commenced  a  new  trade  or  busi- 
ness on  the  day  following  the  end  of  its  tax 
relief  period; 

(HI)  the  pioneer  company  shall  maKe  up 
accounts  of  its  old  trade  or  business  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year  commencing 
on  its  production  day.  for  successive  periods 
of  one  year  thereafter,  for  the  period  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year  ending  at  the  date  when 
its  tax  relief  period  determined  under  sub- 
sections (1),  (2).  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  11 
ends,  and,  where  the  tax  relief  period  has 
been  extended  under  subsection  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 11.  in  similar  manner  as  though  the 
first  day  of  such  extension  were  the  produc- 
tion day  of  the  pioneer  company;  and 

(Iv)  m  making  up  the  first  accounts  of  Its 
new  trade  or  business  the  pioneer  company 
shall  take  as  the  opening  figures  for  those 
accounts  the  closing  figures  In  respect  of  Its 
assets  and  liabilities  as  shown  in  its  last  ac- 
counts in  respect  of  Its  tax  reUef  period,  and 
its  next  accounts  of  its  new  trade  or  busi- 
ness shall  be  made  up  by  reference  to  the 
closing  figures  in  such  first  accounts  and  any 
subsequent  accotmts  shall  be  similarly  made 
up  by  reference  to  the  closing  figures  of  the 
preceding    accounts    of    its    new    trade    or 

business.  .  .^    ^  ,.„# 

13.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  its  tax  reUef 
period,  a  pioneer  company  shall  not  carry 
on  any  trade  or  business  other  than  a  trade 
or  business  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  which 
are  derived  from  its  pioneer  enterprise. 

14  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  principal 
Ordinance  and  this  Ordinance,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  direct  that — 

(I)  any  sums  payable  to  a  pioneer  com- 
pany in  any  accounting  period  which,  but  for 
the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  might  rea- 
sonably and  properly  have  been  expected  to 
have  been  payable,  in  the  normal  course  of 
business,  after  the  end  of  that  period  shaU 


be  treated  as  not  having  been  payable  in  that 
period  but  as  having  been  payable  on  such 
date  after  that  period  as  the  Commissioner 
thinks  fit,  and  where  such  date  is  after  the 
end  of  the  tax  relief  period  of  tiie  pioneer 
company  as  having  been  so  payable  on  Uiat 
date  as  a  sum  payable  in  respect  of  Its  new 
trade  or  business:  and  „,^„„r 

(11)  any  expense  Incurred  by  a  pioneer 
company  within  one  year  after  the  end  of 
Its  tax  relief  period  which,  but  for  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Ordinance,  might  reasonably 
and  property  have  been  expected  to  have 
been  Incurred,  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness, during  Its  tax  relief  period,  sha^l  be 
treated  as  not  having  been  incurred  within 
that  year  but  as  having  been  Incurred  for 
the  purposes  of  its  old  trade  or  business  and 
on  such  date  during  its  tax  relief  period  as 
the  Commissioner  thinks  fit. 

(2)  Where  a  direction  has  been  made 
under  this  section  with  respect  to>  a  Plo^eer 
company  and  thereafter  the  length  of  the 
tax  relief  period  of  the  pioneer  company  Is 
varied  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Ordinance,  the  Commissioner  may  amend 
such  direction  accordingly. 

( 3 )  In  determining  whether  a  loss  has  been 
made  in  an  accounting  period  ^^  the  pur- 
pose of  subsection  (7)  of  section  11  of  this 
OrSnance,  and  for  that  purpose  only,  the 
Commissioner  may  In  his  absolute  discre- 
tion exclude  any  sum  which  may  be  in  excess 
of  an  amount  which  appears  to  the  com- 
missioner to  be  just  and  reasonable  paid 
or  payable  by  the  company  in  respect  of 

(1)   remuneration  to  directors  of  the  com- 

^Tll)  Interest,  service,  agency  or  other  simi- 
lar charges  made  by  a  person  who  Is  or  is 
controlled  by  a  shareholder  of  the  company^ 
15  (1)  The  income  of  a  pioneer  company 
m  respect  of  Its  old  trade  or  business  falling 
to  be  ascertained  in  accordance  vrtth  the 
provisions  of  the  principal  Ordinance  for  any 
LccounUng  period,  shall  be  so  ascertained 
(after  making  any  necessary  adJustmente  In 
consequence  of  a  direction  under  section  14) 
without  any  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  principal  Ordinance. 

(2)  Where  an  asset  Is  used  for  purposes  of 
the  new  trade  or  business  of  a  pioneer  com- 
nany    any  capital  expenditure   Incurred  by 
the  pioneer  company  in  respect  of  such  as- 
set  before   the   end  of   its  tax  relief   period 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fourth  Sched- 
ule to  the  principal  Ordinance,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  Incurred  on  the  day  foUo^ng  the 
end  of  its  tax  relief  period:   Provided  that 
Where  such  expenditure  gives  rtse  to  an  ini- 
tial allowance  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Schedule,  and  the  tax  relief  period  of 
the  pioneer  company  has  been  extended  un- 
der subsection  (7)  of  section  11  of  this  Ordi- 
nance (on  account  of  a  loss  In  one  or  more 
accounting  periods)  the  rate  at  which  such 
Initial  allowances  shall  be  computed  shall 
be  the  appropriate  rate  per  cent  determined 
from  the  First  Table  to  the  said  Schedule 
rXced   at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  for  each 
y«lr  comprised  in  the  total  period  of  such 

*  (3)  Where  a  pioneer  company  Incurs  a  loss 
during  an  accounting  period  In  »ts  old  trade 
or  buiiness  that  loss  will  be  deemed  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  total  Income  but  not 
income  to  have  been  Incurred  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  day  on  which  Its  new  trade  or 
business  commences.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  a  loss  shall  be  computed  in 
the  same  manner  as  income  is  computed 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  o^ 
this  section  and  without  regard  to  *^«  P^T!" 
sions  of  subsection  (3)  of  section  14  of  thU 

Ordinance.  _.  ^  ♦,...  r^„~, 

(4)  For  each  accounting  period  the  Com- 
missioner shall  issue  to  the  pioneer  company 
a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  ncome 
ascertained  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  ( 1 ) 
or  loss  computed  for  the  purpose  of  subsec- 
tlon  (3)  and  the  provisions  of  Parts  XI  ana 
xn  of  the  principal  Ordinance  (relating  to 


objections  and  appeals)  and  of  any  rules 
made  thereunder,  shall  apply,  mutaUs  mu- 
tandis as  if  such  statement  were  a  noUce 
of  assessment  given  under  such  provisions. 
16  So  much  of  the  provisions  of  Part  X 
of  the  principal  Ordinance  as  are  applica- 
ble in  the  case  of  a  company,  shall  apply  in 
all  respects  as  if  the  income  of  a  pioneer 
company  in  respect  of  Ite  old  trade  or  busi- 
ness was  chargeable  to  tax. 

17.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(6)    of  section   18,   Including  the  effect  of 
a  cancellation  as  therein  mentioned,  where 
any  statement  Issued  under  subsection  (4) 
of  section  15  has  become  final  and  conclusive, 
the  amount  of  the  Income  shown  by  such 
statement  shall  not  form  part  of  the  assessa- 
ble Income.  toUl  Income  or  chargeable  in- 
come of  the  pioneer  company  for  any  year 
of  assessment  and  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
under    the    principal    Ordinance:    Provided 
that  the  Commissioner  may.  In  his  absolute 
dUcretlon  and  before  such  a  statement  has 
become   final    and    conclusive,   declare   that 
the  whole  or  a  specified  part  of  the  amount 
of  such  income  Is  not  in  dispute  and  such 
undisputed  amount  of  income  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  the  principal  Ordi- 
nance, pending  such  a  statement  becoming 
final  and  conclusive. 

18  (1)  As  soon  as  any  amount  of  income 
of  a  pioneer  company  has  become  exempted 
under  section  17.  that  amount  shall  be 
credited  to  an  account  to  be  kept  by  the 
pioneer  company  for  the  purposes  of  this 

section 

(2)  Where  at  the  date  of  payment  of  any 
.dividends  by  the  pioneer  company  such  ac- 
count is  in  credit,  those  dividends,  or  so 
much  of  those  dividends  where  (after  the 
end  of  its  tax  relief  l>eriod)  the  amount 
thereof  exceeds  such  credit  as  equals  the 
amount  of  such  credit,  shall  be  debited  to 
such  account. 

(3)  So  much  of  the  amount  of  any  divi- 
dends so  debited  to  such  account  as  are 
received  by  a  shareholder  in  the  pioneer 
company  shall,  if  the  Commissioner  is  satis- 
fied with  the  entries  In  such  account,  be 
exempt  from  tax  under  the  principal  Ordi- 
nance in  the  hands  of  that  shareholder  ajad 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  the  principal  Ordi- 
nance be  deemed  to  be  paid  out  of  Income 
on  which  tax  Is  not  paid  or  payable. 

(4)  Any  dividends  debited  to  such  account 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  distributed 
to  the  shareholders  or  any  particular  class 
of  shareholders  of  the  pioneer  company  in 
the  same  proportions  as  those  shareholders 
were  entitled  to  payment  of  the  dividends 
giving  rise  to  the  debit. 

(5)  The  pioneer  company  shaU  deliver  to 
the  Commissioner  a  copy  of  such  account, 
made  up  to  a  date  specified  by  him.  when- 
ever  called  upon  so  to  do  by  notice  In 
writing  sent  by  him  to  Its  registered  office, 
until  such  time  as  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  further  need  for  maintaining  such 
account. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  section  17  and  this  section,  where 
it  appears  to  the  Commissioner  that  any 
amount  of  exempted  Income  of  a  pioneer 
company,  or  any  dividend  exempted  In  the 
hands  of  a  shareholder,  ought  not  to  have 
been  exempted  by  reason  of — 

(1)  a  direction  under  section  14  having 
been  made  with  respect  to  a  pioneer  com- 
pany after  any  Income  of  such  company 
has  been  exempted  under  the  provisions  of 
section  17,  or 

(il)  the  cancellation  of  a  pioneer  cer- 
tificate, 

the  Commissioner  may  at  any  time  within 
six  years  of  the  date  of  any  such  direction 
or  canceUation  make  such  additional  assess- 
ments upon  the  pioneer  company  or  any 
shareholder  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  counteract  any  benefit  obtained 
from  any  such  amount  which  ought  not  to 
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b»T»  b«en  exempted,  or  direct  such  company 
to  debit  Ita  account  kept  in  accordance  wltb 
subaectlon  (1)  wltb  such  amount  as  the 
clrcum«tancefl  require,  and  the  provisions  of 
Parts  XI  and  XII  of  the  principal  Ordinance 
(relating  to  objections  and  appeals),  and  of 
any  rules  made  thereunder,  shall  apply, 
mutatis  mutandts.  as  if  such  direction  were 
a  notice  of  assessment  given  under  such 
provisions. 

19.  During  iU  tax  relief  period  a  pioneer 
company  shall  not — 

(a)  make  any  distribution  to  its  share- 
holders, by  way  of  dividend  or  bonus,  in 
excess  of  the  amount  by  which  the  account, 
to  be  kept  by  such  company  under  section 
18,  Is  in  credit  at  the  date  of  any  such  dis- 
tribution; or 

(b)  grant  any  loan  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Minister,  whose  consent 
shall  only  be  given  if  he  Is  satisfied  that  the 
pioneer  company  Is  obtaining  adequate  secu- 
rity and  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  any 
such  loan. 

ao.  A  pioneer  company  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  relief  under  section  28  of  the  principal 
Ordinance. 

21.  For  the  purpose  of  the  principal  Ordi- 
nance and  this  Ordinance  the  trade  of  a  com- 
pany which  operates  a  plantation  and  to 
which  a  pioneer  certificate  has  been  granted 
shall  b*-<ieemed  to  have  conunenced  on  the 
date  when  planting  first  reaches  maturity, 
and  any  expenditiu'e  Incurred  on  the  main- 
tenance of  a  planted  area  up  to  that  date 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  brought  Into  exist- 
ence an  asset  and  be  qualifying  plantation 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fourth 
Schedule  to  the  principal  Ordinance. 

22.  (1)  The  Aid  to  Pioneer  Industries  Or- 
dinance, 1952  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  former  Ordinance)  Is  re- 
pealed: Provided  that  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  former  Ordinance 
shall  continue  to  apply  In  relation  to  any 
company  to  which  a  pioneer  certificate  has 
been  given  under  the  former  Ordinance  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  this  Ordinance  comes 
into  operation. 

(2)  Any  representation,  application  or  ob- 
jection made  under  the  former  Ordinance 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  under 
this  Ordinance. 

(3)  Any  Industry  declared  to  be  a  pioneer 
industry  under  the  former  Ordinance  and 
any  products  so  declared  to  be  pioneer  prod- 
ucts shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  declared 
to  be  a  pioneer  Industry,  or  pioneer  prod- 
ucts, xinder  this  Ordinance. 

(4)  Any  company  to  which  a  pioneer  cer- 
tificate has  been  given  under  the  former 
Ordinance  may,  at  any  time  within  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  this  Ordinance 
comes  into  operation,  elect  to  be  treated  as 
though  it  liad  received  a  pioneer  certificate 
tmder  this  Ordinance  and  not  under  the 
former  Ordinance:   Provided  that — 

(a)  Where  the  tax  relief  period  of  any  com- 
pany so  electmg  has  begun  before  it  so  elects, 
the  date  of  commencement  of  that  period 
under  the  former  Ordinance  shall  be  accepted 
as  the  date  of  oommencement  of  the  com- 
pany's tax  relief  under  this  Ordinance; 

(b)  Any  direction  given  under  section  12 
at  the  former  Ordinance  shall  be  effective  for 
determining  the  length  of  the  company's 
tax  relief  period  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Ordinance. 

CHAPTER     88 — INDUSTRIAL     LOANS      (LAOOS     AND 
FEDERATION)    (FEDERATION) 
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Schedule — Constitution  and  proceedings  of 

the  Board. 

An  Ordinance  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  functions  of  a  Federal  Loans 
Board,  to  promote  Industrial  development  in 
and  around  Lagos,  and  in  respect  of  projects 
of  a  major  nature  to  promote  Industrial  de- 
velopment throughout  the  Federation,  and 
for  purposes  connected  therewith.  (3rd  May, 
1956) 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the 
Industrial  Loans  (Lagos  and  Federation) 
Ordinance. 

2.  In  this  Ordinance  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires — 

"Minister"  means  the  Minister  charged  un- 
der section  98  of  the  Nigeria  (Constitution) 
Order  in  Council,  1954,  with  responaibility 
for  industrial  development. 

3.  (1)  So  soon  as  may  be  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Ordinance  there  shall  be 
established  a  bofird  to  be  called  the  Federal 
Loans  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Board). 

(2)  The  Board  shall  be  a  body  corporate 
and  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a 
common  seal,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued  In 
It  own  name. 

4.  (1)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister  and  shall  consist 
of  a  Chairman  and  not  more  than  ten  other 
members  of  whom — 

(a)  two  members  shall  be  officers  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Federation; 

(b)  one  shall  be  appointed  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lagos  Executive  Development 
Board  and  shall  be  an  officer  of  that  Board 
engaged  under  section  7  of  the  Lagos  Town 
Planning  Ordinance; 

(c)  one  shall  be  a  representative  of  the 
Lagos  Chamber  of  Commerce  selected  by  the 
Minister  from  a  panel  submitted  by  that 
Chamber: 

(d)  one  shall  be  a  representative  of  the 
Lagos  Town  Council  selected  by  the  Minister 
from  a  panel  submitted  by  that  Council; 

(e)  the  remainder  shall  be  persons  who  are 
not  officers  in  the  public  service  of  the  Fed- 
eration. 

(2)  No  person  who  is  an  officer  In  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  Federation  or  of  a  Region 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  Board  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor-General  or  of  the 
Oovemor  of  that  Region  respectively. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  pay  to  its  members 
such  remuneration,  fees  and  allowances  for 
expenses  as  the  Minister  may  authorise :  Pro- 
vided that  no  such  remuneration,  fees  cr 
allowances  other  than  such  allowances  as 
may  be  expressly  authorised  by  the  Governor- 
General  m  Council  shall  be  paid  under  this 
subsection  to  any  person  who  holds  an  office 
of  profit  under  the  Crown  otherwise  than 


as  a  member  of  the  Board  or  aa  a  member 
of  a  body  corporate  incorporated  directly  by 
a  law  enacted  by  any  legislature  in  Nigeria. 

(4)  The  provisions  contained  in  the  Sched- 
ule shall  have  effect  with  respect  to  the  con- 
stitution and  proceedings  of  the  Board  and 
otherwise  in  relation  thereto. 

5.  The  Minister  shall  appoint  a  secretary 
to  the  Board :  Provided  that  no  officer  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Federation  or  of  a  Re- 
gion shall  be  appointed  to  be  secretary  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Governor-General  or 
of  the  Governor  of  that  Region  respectively. 

6.. The  Board  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister— 

(a)  from  time  to  time,  upon  such  salaries, 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  think  fit,  ap- 
point such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  con- 
duct of  its  operations: 

(b)  by  rules  make  provision  for  pensions, 
gratuities  or  retiring  allowances  to  any  officer 
or  employee,  and  may  require  officers  and 
employees  to  contribute  to  any  pensions 
fund,  provident  fund  or  contributory  scheme. 

7.  The  funds  and  reeources  of  the  Board 
shall  consist  of — 

(a)  such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Board  by  any  vote 
or  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(b)  all  moneys  and  other  assets  vested  in 
the  Board  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8; 

(c)  all  investments  or  other  property  ac- 
quired by  or  vested  in  the  Board,  and  all 
moneys  earned  or  arising  therefrom: 

(d)  all  moneys  from  time  to  time  received 
by  or  falling  due  to  the  Board  In  respect  of 
the  repayment  of  any  loan  made  by  the 
Board  or  by  the  Colony  Development  Board 
referred  to  In  section  8,  or  the  Interest  pay- 
able In  respect  of  any  such  loan; 

(e)  all  other  moneys  or  other  property 
which  may  In  any  manner  become  payable 
to  or  vested  in  the  Board  In  respect  of  any 
matter  Incidental  to  Its  powers  and  duties. 

8.  ( 1 )  In  this  section — 

"Appointed  day"  means  a  date*  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  this  section  by 
the  Governor-General  by  notification  In 
the  Gazette; 

"Colony  Development  Board"  means  the 
Colony  Development  Board  established  by 
section  3  of  the  Regional  Development  Boards 
Ordinance,  1949; 

"Transfer  schedule"  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  it  by  subsection  (2) . 

(2)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  after  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  the  Western  Region,  to 
cause  to  be  prepared  a  schedule  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  Colony  Development  Board  which 
in  his  opinion  relate,  or  which  in  his  opinion 
can  more  conveniently  be  related,  to  the 
area  of  the  Federal  Territory  of  Lagos,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  area  of  the  Colony  excluding 
such  Federal  Territory,  and  to  cause  the 
schedule  to  be  authenticated  under  the  hand 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  deposited  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Board.  Such  schedule  shall  be  known  as  the 
transfer  schedule  and  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Board  for  Inspection 
upon  the  request  of  any  person  considered 
by  him  to  have  any  right  in  or  any  claim 
against  cr  in  respect  of  any  asset  Included  In 
such  schedule. 

(3)  With  effec*:  from  the  appointed  day 
all  the  assets  included  in  the  transfer  sched- 
ule shall  vest  in  the  Board  by  virtue  of  this 
section  and  without  further  assurance,  and 
the  Board  shall  'n  respect  of  such  assets  have 
a^  the  rights  and  be  subject  to  all  the  lia- 
bilities which  the  Colony  Development  Board 
had  cr  to  which  the  Colony  Development 
Board  was  subject  Immediately  before  the 
appointed  day. 
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•1st    July,    1966,    appointed    (L.N.    44    of 
1967) . 


(4)  Every  agreement  reUtlng  to  aasets  In- 
cluded in  the  transfer  schedule  to  which  the 
Colony  Development  Board  waa  a  party  shaU 
have  effect  as  from  the  appomted  day  as  If 
the  Board  had  been  a  party  to  the  agreement 
and  as  if  for  any  reference  to  the  Colony  De- 
velopment Board  there  were  substituted  a 
reference  to  the  Board  in  respect  of  anything 
falling  to  be  done  on  or  after  the  appointed 

dft7 

(6)  Where  by  operation  of  any  of  the  fore- 
eolng  provisions  of  this  section  any  right  or 
liability  becomes  a  right  or  UablUty  of  the 
Board,  the  Board  and  all  other  persons  shall 
as  from  the  appointed  day  have  the  same 
rights,  powers  and  remedies  (and  in  partlcu- 
lar  the  same  rights  and  powers  as  to  the 
taking  or  resisting  of  legal  proceedings)  for 
ascertaining,  perfecting  or  e^?"^^  "*** 
right  or  UablUty  aa  they  would  have  had  if 
It  had  at  aU  times  been  a  right  or  UablUty 
of  the  Board,  and  any  legal  proceedings  pend- 
mg  on  the  appointed  day  by  or  against  the 
Colony  Development  Board  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  or  against  the  Board. 

9  (1)  The  Board  may  make  loans  to  any 
persons  for  projects  designed  to  further  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Federal  terri- 
tory of  Lagos  or  its  environs  or  the  industrial 
development  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria: 
Provided  that —  ^^        ^  . 

(a)  a  loan  in  excess  of  three  thousand 
pounds  shall  require  the  approval  of  the 

*"/b?**^"loan  ot  less  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds  shall  be  made  only  for  a  Project 
ht  whloh  the  principal  place  of  operation 
Is  intended  to  be  in  the  Federal  territory 
of  Lagos,  or  within  ten  mUes  of  its  boun- 

(c)  a  loan  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  or 
more  shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  CouncU;  and 

(d)  no  loan  In  excess  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  shall  be  made. 

(2)  The  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  (which  approval  may  be  given  gen- 
eraUy  or  In  relation  to  a  particular  loan), 
either  in  Deu  of  a  loan  or  as  part  of  a  loan 
m&y  make  purchases  of  plant,  equipment 
or  materials  or  acquire  land  or  erect  build- 
ings or  carry  out  any  other  works  on  behali 
of  the  applicant  for  a  loan,  and  In  respect 
of  the  cost  thereof  subsection  (1)  of  tols 
section  and  the  remaining  provisions  of  this 
OrdUianoe  shaU  apply  as  fuUy  as  though 
such  cost  were  a  loan,  or  (as  the  case  may 
be)  part  of  a  loan,  to  the  applicant. 

10  Loans  made  by  the  Board  of  amounts 
not  exceeding  three  thousand  pounds  shall 
not,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Min- 
ister, exceed  a  total  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  any  one  financial  year. 

11  Before  considering  any  application  for 
a  loan  the  Board  shall  refer  the  appUca- 
tion  to  the  Director  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustries, who  ShaU  thereupon  cause  the  ap- 
plication to  be  fuUy  Investigated,  and  shall 
furnish  the  Board  with  full  particulars  of 
the  result  of  the  investigation. 

12.  (1)  When  making  a  loan  the  Board 
may  charge  such  rate  of  interest  as  it  may 
deem  fit  In  any  particular  case,  and  may  re- 
quire and  accept  such  security  for  the  loan 
as  it  may  think  fit,  or,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Minister,  may  make  the  loan  without 
requiring  any  security. 

(2)  In  relation  to  any  loan  made  by  it 
the  Board  shaU  have  power  to  accept  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  loan  before  the 
time  when  such  payment  Is  due.  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may 
deem  fit.  and  shaU  have  power,  with  the  ap- 
proval in  each  case  of  the  Minister — 

(a)  to  pos^x)ne  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  may  deem  fit  the 
payment  of  any  sum  due  for  principal  or  in- 
terest for  any  time  not  exceeding  five  years; 

(b)  to  extend  from  time  to  time  the  pe- 
riod for  the  repayment  of  any  loan,  or  com- 
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pound  or  release  any  loan  or  any  part  thereof 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Board  may  deem  fit; 

(e)  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Interest  payable 
m  respect  of  any  loan. 

(3)  Where  any  property  mortgaged  as  se- 
curity for  a  loan  is  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
the  enfOTcement  of  the  security,  the  Board 
may  buy  such  property  and  may  either 
manage  and  hold  such  property  or  seU  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  it  as  the  Board  may 
think  fit. 

13.  Where  a  loan  Is  made  by  the  Board 
on  the  security  of  a  mortgage  of  any  prop- 
erty, whether  with  or  without  any  other 
security,  the  property  shall  from  and  after 
the  date  of  the  mortg€«e  be  charged  with 
the  payment  of  such  loan  and  interest  aa  In 
the  mortgage  mentioned.  In  priority,  save  so 
far  as  is  otherwise  specified  in  the  mortgage, 
over  every  other  debt,  mortgage  or  charge 
whatsoever  affecting  the  property,  except 
any  loan  due  to  any  creditor  not  assenting 
to  such  priority  which  has  been  made  in 
good  faith  before  the  loan  made  by  the 
Board  and  which  has  been  secured  by  a  duly 
registered  mortgage  of  the  property  executed 
to  a  perscm  who  is  entitied  as  a  bono  fide 
creditor  to  the  repayment  thereof  with  In- 
terest: Provided  that  if  there  Is  more  than 
one  such  creditor  and  not  less  than  four- 
fifths  in  value  of  such  creditors  consent  in 
writing  that  the  said  charge  shall  have  pri- 
ority over  the  loans  and  mortgages  of  aU 
such  creditors,  then  the  loans  and  mort- 
gages  of  all  such  creditors,  as  weU  those  who 
have  not  agreed  as  those  who  have  agreed, 
shaU  be  postponed  to  the  loan  made  by  the 
Board  and  to  the  security  for  the  same. 

14.  (1)  When  the  Board  has  made  a  loan 
of  money,  the  Board  may  from  tUne  to  time 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  examination 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  loan 
Is  bemg  or  has  been  applied  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  made. 

(2)  The  Board  may  appoint  any  of  Its  of- 
ficers, or  any  other  person  authorised  in 
writing  by  the  Board,  to  make  such  examina- 
tion, and  the  person  who  received  the  loan 
shall  produce  to  such  officer  or  person  all  the 
relevant  books,  documents  and  other  mat- 
ters and  things  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  examination. 

15.  Where,  upon  any  examination  made 
under  the  provisions  of  section  14,  It  appears 
to  the  Board  that  any  sum  being  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  loan  made  by  the  Board, 
has  not  been  appUed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  loan  was  made,  the  Board  may 
order  that  such  sum  be  repaid  to  the  Board 
within  the  time  mentioned  In  the  order,  and 
any  sum  so  ordered  to  be  repaid  to  the  Board 
ShaU  thereupon  become  a  debt  due  to  the 
Board. 

16  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  a  loan 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance 
has  been  misappUed,  the  Board  may.  In  addi- 
tion to  or  m  Ueu  of  any  other  proceedings, 
where  such  loan  has  been  secured  by 
mortgage  or  otherwise,  by  notice  In  writing 
addressed  to  the  borrower  recall  the  said  loan 
or  any  part  thereof,  and  may  require  the  loan 
or  that  part  to  be  repaid  on  the  date  specified 
in  the  notice,  and  any  security  given  lor  the 
purpose  of   the   loan   may   be   realised   ac- 

17.  If  any  ai^Ucant  for  a  loan  under  this 

Ordinance —  ^     „    _^ 

(o)  knowingly  makes  to  the  Board  any 
statement  which  is  false  in  a  material  partic- 
ular; or 

(b)  with  Intent  to  defraud  falls  to  dis- 
close to  the  Board  any  material  information 
within  his  knowledge;  ^    ^  „  k- 

he  shaU  be  guUty  of  an  offence  and  shaU  be 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  to 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  cw  to  both 
such  imprisonment  and  such  fine. 

18  (1)  If  any  member  or  servant  of  the 
Board  corruptly  accepts  or  agrees  to  accept 
or  obtains  from  any  person  any  property  or 
benefit  of  any  kind  for  himself  or  for  any 


other  person  In  respect  of  or  In  connection 
with  a  loan  or  an  appUcatlon  therefor  under 
this  Ordinance,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  and  shaU  be  liable  on  conviction  to 
imprisonment  for  two  years  or  to  a  fine  of 
Ave  hundred  pounds,  or  to  both  such  im- 
prisonment and  such  fine. 

(2)  If  any  person  corruptly  gives  or 
promises  or  offers  to  give  any  property  or 
benefit  of  any  kind  to  a  member  or  servant 
of  the  Board  in  respect  of  or  in  connection 
vrtth  any  loan  under  thU  Ordinance  or  any 
appUcatlon  therefor  he  shall  be  guUty  of  an 
offence  and  liable  on  conviction  to  Imprison- 
ment for  two  years  or  to  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  to  both  such  imprisonment 
and  such  fine. 

19.  The  Board  may  from  time  to  time  in- 
vest moneys  standings  to  Its  credit — 

(a)  m  securities  approved  either  generally 
or  specifically  by  the  Minister;  or 

(b)  In  any  scheme  or  project  approved  by 
the  Minister  as  suitable  for  the  Investment 
of  the  Board's  moneys,  and  my  from  time  to 
time  vary  such  Investments. 

20  The  Board  may  with  the  approval  of 
the  Minister  purchase,  lease,  hold,  manage 
and  dispose  of  any  property  or  any  right  or 
interest  in  property  whatsoever,  whether  real 
or  personal  and  whether  by  way  of  Invest- 
ment or  otherwise. 

21  (1)  The  Board  may  enter  into  such 
contracts  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient 
for  the  carrying  out  of  Its  functions  under 
this  Ordinance. 

>i)  Any  contract  or  instrument  which,  ir 
entered  Into  or  executed  by  a  person  not  be- 
ing a  body  corporate,  would  not  require  to  be 
under  seal  may  be  entered  Into  or  executed 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  by  any  person  gen- 
erally or  specially  authorised  by  the  Board 
for  that  purpose. 

(3)  Any  document  purporting  to  be  a  docu- 
ment duly  executed  or  issued  under  the  seal 
of  the  Board  or  on  behalf  of  the  Board  shaU. 
unless  the  contrary  Is  proved,  be  deemed  to 
be  a  document  so  executed  or  Issued,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

22  Service  upon  the  Board  of  any  notice, 
order  or  other  document  may  be  effected  by 
deUverlng  the  same  to,  or  by  sending  It  by 
registered  post  addressed  to,  the  secretary 
of  the  Board. 

23  Stamp  duties,  and  registration  fees  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Land  Registration 
Ordinance,  shall  not  be  payable  In  the  Fed- 
eral Territory  of  Lagos  In  respect  of  a  mort- 
gage or  other  document  securing  a  loan  mads 
by  the  Board  or  a  document  discharging  any 
such  mortgage  or  security. 

24  In  any  proceedings  in  a  court  for  the 
recovery  of  a  debt  due  to  the  Board  tiie 
same  fees  of  court  (if  any)  shaU  be  payable 
by  the  Board  as  if  the  debt  were  due  to  the 
Government  of  the  Federation. 

25  The  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  (which  approval  may  be  given  gen- 
erally or  in  relation  to  any  particular  mat- 
ter) may  from  its  funds  and  resources  make 
payment  for  any  expense,  cost  or  expenditure 
property  incurred  or  accepted  by  the  Board 
in  pursuance  of  lu  purposes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Ordinance. 

26  (1)  The  Board  shaU  keep  accounts  at 
Its  transactions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minuter  and  the  accounts  for  each  financial 
year  shaU  be  audited  by  a  quaUfied  account- 
ant approved  by  the  Minister. 

(2)  The  financial  year  of  the  Board  shaU 
be  such  as  the  Board  may  decide.  In  the 
absence  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  to  the 
contrary  It  shaU  be  the  period  of  twelve 
months  terminating  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
m  each  year,  and  the  period  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Ordinance  to  the  3l8t 
day  of  March,  1957,  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
the  first  financial  year. 

27  The  Board  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Govemor-G«sneral  in  OouncU.  write  off 
bad  debto. 
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28.  (1)  The  Board  shall  within  six  months 
after  the  end  at  each  financial  year  submit 
to  the  Minister  a  report  In  respect  of  the  pre- 
vloiu  financial  year  containing — 

(o)  an  account  of  Its  transactlona  through- 
out such  year  with  such  particulars  thereof 
as  the  Minister  may  direct;  and 

(b)  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Board  duly  audited  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  26. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  report,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  auditor,  shall  be 
printed  and  laid  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

29.  (1)  The  Minister  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Board,  give  it  directions  of  a 
general  chaActer  as  to  the  exercise  and  per- 
formance of  Its  functions  under  this  Ordi- 
nance. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  furnish  the  Minister 
with  such  Information  and  returns  relating 
to  the  activities  or  proposed  activities  of  the 
Board  as  the  Minister  may  from  time  to  time 
require. 

30.  Where  the  Board  ceases  for  any  reason 
to  exercise  its  functions  under  this  Ordi- 
nance, whether  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of 
this  Ordinance  or  otherwise,  the  funds  of  the 
Board  shaU  be  disposed  of  In  such  manner  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  by  resolu- 
tion dlr^. 

ai.  Proo»  time  to  time  the  Governor- 
Generalin  Council  may  direct  that  the  Board 
shall  pay  all  or  any  part  of  Its  revenue  or 
fimds  Into  the  general  revenue  or  other 
funds  of  the  Federation,  and  thereupon  the 
Board  shall  forthwith  pay  such  sum  into  the 
general  revenue  or  other  funds  of  the  Fed- 
eration, as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  Board 
shall  lose  all  right,  title  and  Interest  In  such 
sum,  which  shall  thereupon  form  part  of  the 
general  revenue  or  other  funds  of  the  Fed- 
eration. 

Schedule — Constitution  and  proceedings  of 
the  Board 
\  1.  (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall, 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Sched- 
ule, hold  olHce  for  five  years  from  the  date 
of  his  appointment. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Board,  other  than 
the  Chairman,  shall,  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  Schedule,  hold  office  for 
such  period  not  exceeding  three  years  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Minister  at  the  time  of 
of  their  respective  appointments. 

(3)  The  Chairman  and  other  members  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  respective  terms  of  office. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Board,  other  than  a 
person  who  is  a  public  officer,  may  at  any 
time  resign  by  sending  his  resignation  In 
writing  to  the  Minister. 

3.  (1)  The  Oovernor-aeneral  in  Council 
may  at  any  time  terminate  the  appointment 
of  a  member  of  the  Board. 

(2)  If  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  other  than  a  person  who  is 
a  public  officer — 

(o)  has  been  absent  from  two  consecutive 
meetings  of  the  Board  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Chairman;  or 

(b)  has  made  an  arrangement  with  his 
creditors;  or 

(c)  is  incapacitated  by  physical  or  mental 
illness;  or 

(d)  is  otherwise  unable  or  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  a  member, 

the  Minister  may  declare  the  office  of  such 
member  to  be  vacant  and  shall  notify  the 
declaration  in  such  manner  as  the  Minister 
thinks  fit,  and  upon  such  notification  being 
made  the  office  shall  become  vacant. 

4.  The  validity  of  any  act  or  proceedings 
of  the  Board  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
vacancy  among  its  members  or  by  any  de- 
fect in  the  appointment  of  any  member  or 
by  reason  that  some  person  who  was  not 
entitled  to  do  so  took  part  therein. 

5.  Where  the  Chairman  or  other  member 
of  the  Board  is  temporarily  incapacitated  f<y 
Illness  or  temporarily  absent  from  Nigeria, 


the  Minister  may  appoint  any  person  to  hold 
temporarily  the  office  held  by  such  incapaci- 
tated or  absent  member  diulng  the  period 
of  such  incapacity  or  absence,  and  all  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Chairman  or  mem- 
ber, as  the  case  may  be.  under  the  Ordinance 
shall  devolve  upon  the  person  so  temporarily 
appointed. 

6.  Where  upon  any  special  occasion  the 
Board  desires  to  obtain  the  advice  of  any 
person  on  any  particular  matter,  the  Board 
may  co-opt  such  person  to  be  a  member  for 
such  meeting  or  meetingp  as  may  be  required, 
and  such  person  whilst  co-opted  shall  have 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  member 
save  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  on 
any  question. 

7.  ( 1 )  The  Board  may  examine  any  person 
wllUng  to  be  examined  on  any  matters  con- 
nected with  the  execution  of  this  Ordinance, 
and-  may  for  that  purpose  or  otherwise  for 
the  purpose  of  the  execution  of  the  Ordi- 
nance administer  an  oath  and  take  evidence 
by  affidavit  or  declaration. 

(2)  Any  person  who,  when  examined  by 
the  Board  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ordi- 
nance, wilfully  gives  false  evidence,  or  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  loan  from  the 
Board  wilfully  gives  Information  to  the  Board 
which  Is  false  in  a  material  particular,  shall 
be  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  may  be  tried  and 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
given  false  evidence  in  a  Judicial  proceeding. 

8.  The  Chairman  or  other  member  presid- 
ing and  four  other  members  shall  form  a 
quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board. 

9.  Subject  as  aforesaid,  the  Board  may 
make  standing  orders — 

(a)  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  the 
manner  of  transaction  of  its  business  and  the 
method  of  voting  and  for  the  appointment  of 
and  transaction  of  business  by  committees  of 
the  Board; 

( b )  for  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  pre- 
side at  any  meeting  whereat  neither  the 
Chairman  nor  a  person  duly  appointed  as 
temporary  Chairman  Is  present; 

(c)  for  the  custody  and  use  of  the  com- 
mon seal  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  21,  the  manner  In  which  documents, 
cheques  and  instruments  of  any  description 
shall  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

Camesoun  Ikvestment  Code — Law  No.  60-64 
OF   27   JnNK    I960 

Considering  the  Constitution  of  March 
1960; 

The  National  Assembly  has  debated  and 
adopted; 

The  President  of  the  Republic  hereby 
promulgates  the  following  Law: 

TrrLE  I 

Akticle  1.  Any  new  undertaking  or  Indus- 
trial or  agricultural  establishment,  under 
whatever  legal  form  it  may  be  constituted, 
may  be  regarded  as  being  of  special  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  development  of  Cam- 
erovm  and  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Investments  Commission  established  by  ar- 
ticle 2  below,  be  treated  as  a  priority  estab- 
lishment enjoying  the  advantages  conferred 
by  one  of  the  schedules  in  Title  II  below. 

Article  2.  The  Investments  Commission 
which  reviews  applications  by  enterprises 
wishing  to  be  treated  In  accordance  with  one 
of  the  schedules  in 

Title  U  below  shall  be  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Minister  for  the  Plan  (Chairman). 

Members:  The  Minister  of  National  Econ- 
omy (or  his  representative). 

The  Minister  of  Finance  (or  his  represent- 
ative). 

The  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Legisla- 
tion (or  his  representative). 

Any  Minister  concerned  by  the  activity  of 
the  applicant  firm  (or  his  representative). 

Two  members  of  the  National  Assembly. 

The  Director  of  the  Plan. 

The  Director  of  Customs. 


The  Director  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Cam- 
eroun. 

The  Director  of  the  Credit  du  Cameroun. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

Two  representatives  of  GICAM. 

One  representative  of  the  Study  Group  for 
the  Development  of  Cameroun. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Economical 
Council. 

The  Investments  Commission  may  co-opt 
in  a  consultative  capacity  any  person  quali- 
fied by  specialized  knowledge. 

Article  3.  The  procedure  for  approval  calls 
for  the  submission  of  an  application  to  the 
Minister  of  National  Economy.  This  applica- 
tion, receipt  of  which  shall  be  acknowledged 
forthwith,  must  state  which  of  the  priority 
schedules  is  applied  for,  and  give  reasons  in 
support  of  the  request. 

The  Commission,  having  heard  the  appli- 
cant, shall  give  its  decision  within  thirty 
days. 

Article  4.  Approval  of  the  application, 
which  shall  take  the  form  of  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  shall  entitle  the  appli- 
cant to  the  benefits  provided  by  the  present 
Code.  The  approval  shall  take  effect  sixty 
days  following  the  announcement  thereof, 
which  shall  be  published  in  the  Journal  Offi- 
cial of  the  Republic  of  Cameroun. 

Articxe  6.  If  the  application  Is  rejected  by 
the  Commission,  the  Minister  of  National 
Economy  shall  notify  the  applicant  accord- 
ingly. The  latter  may  then  appeal,  within 
thirty  days  following  the  date  of  such  noti- 
fication, to  an  inter-mlnlsterlal  Committee 
consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  Chair- 
man and  the  Ministers  of  Finance.  National 
Economy  and  the  Plan,  and  any  Minister  con- 
cerned by  the  activities  of  the  applicant  firm. 
This  Committee  shall  give  Its  decisions  with- 
in fifteen  days;  they  shall  be  without  appeal. 

TITLE   n 

Priority   schedules 
Article  6.  Firms  and  establishments  may 
apply  to  be  treated  as  provided  by  any  one 
of  the  four  schedules  enumerated  below: 

Section  I — Schedule  A 
Article  7.  Firms  and  establishments  ap- 
proved under  Schedule  A  shall  be  exempt,  on 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  article  8,  from 
Import  duties  and  taxes: 

(a)  On  equipment,  materials,  machinery 
and  tools  directly  required  for  the  produc- 
tion and  processing  of  articles; 

(b)  On  the  raw  materials  and  products  of 
which  the  articles  manufactured  or  processed 
are  wholly  or  partly  composed; 

(c)  On  raw  materials  or  products  which, 
while  not  being  manufacturing  equipment 
and  not  forming  part  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured or  processed,  are  destroyed  or  lose 
their  essential  nature  during  manufacturing 
op>erations; 

(d)  On  raw  materials  and  products  used 
for  the  conditioning  of  manufactured  or 
processed  articles  or  for  packing  them  in 
non-reusable  packages. 

Article  8.  Firms  and  establishments  bene- 
fitting under  article  7  shall  be  treated  In 
accordance  with  the  "uslne  exercee"  system, 
as  defined  by  existing  legislation. 

Article  9.  Prepared,  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed articles  exported  by  approved  firms  may 
attract  a  reduced  rate  of  export  duty,  to  be 
specified  in  the  decree  of  approval,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Article  10.  A  manufactured  or  processed 
article  sold  in  the  Republic  of  Cameroun  and 
not  listed  In  the  schedule  of  rates  for  the  tax 
on  consumption  shall  be  subject  to  that  tax, 
at  the  rate  of  5%,  or  to  a  specific  duty,  as 
may  be  applicable.  Approved  firms  shall 
nevertheless  be  exempt  from  such  duty  for 
the  first  five  years  of  their  operation.  This 
period  of  exemption  shall  run  from  the  date 
of  the  first  sale  or  delivery. 

Article  11.  Where  a  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed article  sold  In  Cameroun  is  listed  In  the 


schedule  of  rates  for  the  tax  on  Internal  con- 
sumption, approved  undertakings  shall  be 
exempt  from  that  tax  only  on  the  following 
conditions : 

(a)  If  the  article  is  not,  or  is  no  longer, 
manufactured  or  processed  in  Cameroun,  the 
approved  firm  shall  be  exempt  from  duty,  the 
exemption  to  run  from  the  date  of  first  &ale 
or  delivery; 

(b)  If  the  article  is  already  manufactured, 
processed  and  sold  in  Cameroun.  the  ap- 
proved firm's  tax  exemption  shall  not  con- 
tinue beyond  the  date  on  which  the  firm 
already  manufacturing,  processing  and  sell- 
mg  the  article  In  Cameroun  becomes  liable 
to  the  tax. 

Article  12.  Firms  approved  under  Sched- 
ule A  shall  not  become  liable  to  any  new 
import,  export  or  InternaJ  consumption  tax 
before  31  December  1980. 

Section  II — Schedule  B 

Article  13.  Firms  approved  under  Schedule 
B  shall  receive  all  the  benefits  of  Schedule  A, 
on  the  condlltons  and  with  the  reservations 
set  forth  in  article  11.  They  shall  also  enjoy 
the  following  concessions: 

(a)  They  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  on 
Industrial  and  commercial  profits  for  the  first 
five  years  of  their  operation.  The  first  year 
of  such  exemption  shall  be  that  year  during 
which  the  first  sale  or  delivery  was  made, 
whether  inside  Cameroun  or  for  export. 

Normal  amortization  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
counts for  the  first  five  years  may  be  set  off 
against  taxation  for  the  three  years  follow- 
ing, on  the  express  authorization  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance; 

(b)  They  shall  be  exempt,  during  the  same 
period  and  on  the  ssune  conditions,  from  busi- 
ness license  fees  (patente)  and  from  land, 
mining  and  forestry  taxes. 

Article  14.  No  law  or  regulation  taking 
effect  subsequent  to  the  approval  of  a  concern 
under  Schedule  A  and  B  In  application  of 
the  present  Law  shall  derogate  from  any  of 
the  provisions  set  forth  above.  Moreover,  any 
more  favorable  provisions  which  may  be 
adopted  in  Cameroun  tax  legislation  shall  ap- 
ply also  to  firms  approved  under  Schedules 
A  and  B. 

The  present  provisions  shall  remain  in 
force  until  31  December  1980. 

Section  m — Schedule  C 
Special  stat\is 

Article  15.  Certain  firms  of  particular  im- 
portance, which  assist  the  execution  of  the 
economic  and  social  development  plan  and 
engage  In  what  Is  considered  to  be  a  priority 
productive  activity,  may  apply  for  approval 
as  provided  under  Title  I,  with  the  object 
of  concluding  an  establishment  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Cameroun,  on  the 
following  conditions : 

Article  16.  The  establishment  agreement 
shall  run  for  a  fixed  term  of  not  less  than 
twenty  years.  The  Government  must  have 
legislative  authority  to  conclude  such  agree- 
ment. 

Article  17.  Parent  companies  and  stock- 
holding companies  of  the  undertakings  re- 
ferred to  above  may  also  be  parties  to  such 
an  agreement.  In  so  far  as  their  activities  In 
Cameroun  are  concerned. 

Article  18.  The  establishment  agreement 
shall  specify,  inter  alia: 

(a)  The  general  conditions  of  operation, 
the  minimum  equipment  and  production 
program,  the  obligations  on  the  firm  as 
regards  professional  training  or  social  works 
as  provided  by  the  prog^ram.  and  any  other 
obligations  accepted  by  the  two  parties; 

(b)  Government  guarantees,  especially : 
Guarantees  of  legal,  economic  and  financial 

stability,  and  of  stable  conditions  for 
financial  transfers  and  the  marketing  of 
goods; 

Guarantees  that  workers  shall  be  able  to 
reach  their  workplaces  and  move  about  freely, 
freedom  of  employment,  and  free  choice  of 
suppliers  of  materials  and  services: 


Guarantees  of  renewal  of  forest  and  min- 
ing operating  permits; 

Where  applicable,  facilities  for  the  use  of 
hydraulic,  electric  and  other  resources  re- 
quired for  operations;  facilities  for  conveying 
products  to  the  place  of  shipment  and  the 
use  of  Installations,  whether  already  existing 
or  built  by  or  for  the  firm,  at  the  place  of 
shipment. 

(c)  The  procedure  for  terminating  the 
agreement  and  the  circumstances  which  will 
entail  cancellation  of  the  agreement  or  the 
forfeiture  of  all  rights  originating  outside 
the  agreement,  and  the  procedure  for  ensur- 
ing that  both  parties  fulfill  their  obligations; 

(d)  The  grant,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  any 
of  the  tax  concessions  provided  by  Sched- 
ule B. 

Article  19.  Any  dispute  concerning  the 
validity,  interpretation  or  application  of  the 
articles  of  the  agreement,  and  the  assess- 
ment of  any  penalty  for  failure  to  fulfill  the 
obligation  assumed,  shall  be  settled  as  pro- 
vided by  Title  IV. 

Article  20.  Nothing  in  the  establishment 
agreement  shall  constitute  any  undertaking 
by  the  State  to  compensate  the  firm  for  losses 
In  debts  or  deficiencies  su'lsing  through  tech- 
nical developments,  economic  circumstances 
or  factors  Inherent  in  the  firm  Itself. 
Section  rv — Schedule  D 
Long-term  tax  schedule 

Article  21.  Agreements  as  described  in  Sec- 
tion III  above  concluded  with  undertakings 
which  are  of  prime  Importance  to  national 
economic  development  and  which  make  large 
investments  may  include  provision  for  tax 
stabilization,  as  described  below. 

Article  22.  Tax  stabilization  may  also  ap- 
ply to  the  taxes  payable  in  Cameroun  by  the 
parent  or  stockholding  companies  referred 
to  in  article  17. 

Article  23.  A  tax  system  set  up  pursuant 
to  the  present  section  shall  remain  In  force 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  normal  period  of 
time  required  for  installation.  This  shall  in 
general  not  exceed  five  years,  except  in  the 
case  of  projects  requiring  an  exceptionally 
long  installation  period. 

Article  24.  Any  establishment  agreement, 
or  supplementary  clause  to  an  existing  agree- 
ment, granting  tax  stability  to  any  firm  ap- 
proved under  the  present  Section  shall  be 
sanctioned  by  legislative  action,  which  shall 
also  determine  the  starting  date  for  such 
period  of  tax  stability. 

Article  25.  During  the  period  of  tax  sta- 
bility the  assessment,  rate  and  method  of 
collection  of  all  taxes,  duties  and  fiscal  taxes 
and  dues  of  whatsoever  nature  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  those  which  were  in  force  on  the 
first  day  of  that  period. 

Article  26.  No  legislation  or  regulation 
which  would  nullify  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  article  shall  apply,  during  the 
period  of  tax  stability,  to  any  firm  enjoying 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  present  Section. 

Article  27.  Any  firm  operating  on  a  tax 
stability  system  may  request  that  It  receive 
the  benefit  of  any  changes  which  may  be 
Introduced  In  the  normal  taxation  system. 
It  may  also  ask  to  revert  to  the  normal  sys- 
tem. 

The  agreement  shall  Indicate  the  proce- 
dure for  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  article. 

title  m 
Miscellaneous  provisions 

Article  28.  Any  special  taxaUon  system 
approved  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
present  law,  whether  by  special  agreement 
or  under  the  "special  plant"  (usine  exerces) 
system,  for  a  firm  which  was  already  operat- 
ing In  Cameroun,  shall  specifically  remain  In 
effect. 

Furthermore,  firstly :  Such  system  shall  re- 
main In  force  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  Installation  pe- 
riod, which  shall  run  from  the  date  set  by 


the  Instrument  whereby  the  tax  concession 
was  established.  This  provision  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  tax  systems  established  by  special 
agn'eement  and  such  agreements  shall  expire 
on  the  dates  initially  provided. 

Nevertheless,  firms  with  special  tax  systems 
may  apply  for  approval  under  Schedule  C, 
Section  III.  Title  II  either  on  the  expiry  of 
the  agreement  between  them  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cameroun  or  Immediately  on  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  present  Law. 

Secondly,  firms  with  special  tax  systems 
may  apply  for  approval  under  one  of  the 
Schedules  of  Title  II.  The  Investments  Com- 
mission shall  be  competent  to  pronounce  on 
such  requests,  unless  the  request  is  one  for 
approval  under  a  higher  schedule. 

Thirdly,  if  the  special  tax  system  previously 
In  force  Included  provisions  for  tax  stabiliza- 
tion, the  form  to  which  it  applies  shall  be 
treated  as  provided  by  Schedule  C,  Section 
m.  Title  n.  and  an  agreement  shall  be  drawn 
up  as  provided  by  that  Section.  The  provision 
for  tax  stabilization  shall  be  Incorporated 
with,  and  form  an  Integral  part  of,  such 
agreement. 

Article  29.  The  provisions  of  the  general 
tax  code  regarding  tax  exemption  on  rein- 
vested profits  shall  remain  In  effect  until  31 
December  1980  and  shall  apply.  In  particu- 
lar, to  firms  approved  under  one  of  the 
Schedules  provided  by  the  present  Code. 

Article  30.  Firms  approved  under  Sched- 
ules A  and  B  may  not  be  deprived  of  such 
approval  except  by  decree  as  provided  in 
article  4.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  In- 
vestments Commission  and  after  having 
heard  the  firm  concerned. 

No  decision  to  withdraw  approval  shall  be 
taken  unless  serious  deficiencies  have  been 
duly  noted,  the  Minister  of  National  Econ- 
omy has  served  notice  for  their  abatement 
and  such  notice  has  remained  without  effect 
for  sixty  days. 

TITLE    IV 

Arbitration  procedure 

Article  31.  Disputes  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  the  clauses  of  the 
agreement  provided  for  by  Sections  3  and  4 
of  Title  II.  or  concerning  the  calculation  of 
any  penalty  fco'  non-fulfillment,  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration  In  accordance  with  a 
procedure  to  be  established  by  each  agree- 
ment. The  procedure  shall  cover  the  follow- 
ing points: 

(a)  The  nomination  of  an  arbitrator  by 
each  of  the  parties; 

(b)  The  designation  of  a  third  arbitrator 
by  agreement  between  the  parties  or.  In  de- 
fault thereof,  by  a  competent  authority  to 
be  named  In  the  agreement; 

(c)  The  fact  that  the  majority  decision  of 
the  panel  of  arbitrators,  who  shall  determine 
their  own  procedure  and  decide  cases  In 
equity  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

ARTICLE  32.  The  present  Law  shall  take 
effect  from  the  date  of  Its  publication  In 
the  Journal  Officlel  of  the  Republic  of  Cam- 
eroun and  shall  be  executed  as  a  Law  of  the 
Republic. 
Done  at  Yaounde,  27  June  1960. 

Ahmaoott  Ahidjo, 
President  of  the  Republic. 
Charles  Assale, 

Prime  Minister. 
Germain  Tsaixa, 
Minister  for  National  Economy. 

Private   Investments   in   the   Republic   or 
IvoRT  Coast 

ANALYSIS    OF  THE   LAW 

Late  No.  59-134  of  September  3,  1959.  deter- 
mining the  code  for  private  investments 
in  the  Republic  of  Ivory  Coast. 
Law  n*  59/134  of  September  3.  1959.  fixing 
the   regulations   concerning   private    invest- 
ment   In    the    Republic    of    Ivory    Coast,    Is 
Intended  to  define  the  term  priority-status 
firm,  and  to  state  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  recognition  of  a  firm  as  such.  At  the 
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same  time,  the  ruling  provides  for:  on  the 
one  band,  large  meaaures  of  tajc  reduction 
and  exemption  for  all  priority-status  firms 
without  distinction;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
In  the  case  of  certain  such  firms,  a  long-term 
tax  regime  guaranteeing  for  periods  of  up 
to  twenty  five  years,  the  stability  of  the 
taxation  to  which  they  are  subject.  Bstab- 
Ilshment  agreements,  signed  between  the 
government  of  Ivory  Coast  and  these  same 
firms,  have  been  expressly  provided  for  by 
the  law,  m  order  to  lay  down  conditions  for 
the  formation  and  working  of  firms  thiw 
benefiting  from  the  long-term  tax  regime. 
Text  of  the  law 

The  Legislative  Assembly  has  adopted  and 
the  Prime  Minister  promulgated  the  law, 
the  text  of  which  Is  as  followB: 

Article  1. — The  Investment  code  set  forth 
in  Ivory  Coast  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
following  provisions  which  confirm  and  com- 
plete the  measures  enacted  or  recommended 
by: 

DellberaUon  n*  33-68  AT  and  resolution  n" 
35-58  AT  of  April  11.  1968.  of  the  Territorial 
Assembly; 

Deliberations  n*  370-68  AC,  271-68  AC  and 
272-58  AC  Of  January  33.  1969.  and  resolution 
373-58  AC.  of  the  Constltuant  Assembly. 

_Tltle  I.  Priority  Enterprises 
lArtl<Jla.  2. — The    following    categories    of 
enterprises   shall   be   considered    as   having 
priority    ai^tus    In   the    Republic    of    Ivory 
Coast: 

1*   Real  estate  enterprises; 

2*  ESiterprlses  concerned  with  Industrial 
crops  and  related  processing  Industries 
(oleaginous  plants,  rubber,  sug;ar  cane,  etc.); 

3*  Industrial  enterprtsee  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  mechanical  or  chemical  transforma- 
tion of  local  animal  and  vegetable  products 
(coffee,  cocoa,  oils,  rubber,  cotton,  sugar 
cane,  etc.): 

4°  Industries  for  the  manufacture  and  as- 
sembling of  articles  for  mass  consumption 
(textiles,  construction  materials,  metal  prod- 
ucts, vehicles,  tools,  or  plant  equipment  and 
hardware,  fertilizer,  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products,  pulp,  paper,  cardboard  and 
cardboard  products,  plastic  products,  etc.) ; 

5°  Industries  for  mining  extraction,  con- 
centration or  transformation  of  mineral  sub- 
stances and  enterprises  connected  with  han- 
dling and  transport  as  well  as  enterprises  for 
petroleum  prospecting; 

6°  Enterprises  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tric power. 

Article  3. — Enterprises  belonging  to  one  of 
the  above  categories  may,  by  decree  passed 
by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  be  considered  as 
priority  when  they  fulfill  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

a.  Take  part  In  the  execution  of  plans  for 
economic  and  social  development  under  the 
conditions  set  forth  In  the  decree  conferring 
priority  status; 

b.  Effect  Investments  of  particular  impor- 
tance for  the  development  of  the  country; 

c.  Have  been  organized  after  April  11,  1958. 
or  have  undertaken  Important  extensions 
after  that  date,  but  only  Insofar  as  these 
extensions  are  concerned. 

Article  4. — In  case  of  a  grave  default  by  a 
priority  enterprise  with  respect  to  the  obliga- 
tions set  down  In  the  decree  conferring  pri- 
ority status,  the  withdrawal  of  such  status 
shall  be  pronounced  by  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  If  formal  notice  regarding  the 
default  is  not  followed  by  corrective  action. 
In  this  case,  the  enterprise  shall  be  subject, 
as  of  the  date  of  the  afrareeald  decree,  to  gen- 
eral legislation. 

Article  5. — ^All  enterprises  approved  as  pri- 
ority without  exception  shall  benefit  from 
measures  for  fiscal  exemptions  or  relief. 
Those  deemed  of  particular  Importance  may, 
by  special  authorization  granted  by  law,  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  long-term  tax  ar- 


rangements defined  below  and  conclude  "es- 
tablishment" conventions  with  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  conditions  set  forth  below. 

The  law  referred  to  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph win  fix  the  period  of  application  of  the 
long-term  tax  arrangements  as  well  as  the 
duration  and  the  general  provisions  of  the 
convention  of  establishment,  the  other  pro- 
visions being  determined  by  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers. 

Title  n.  Long-term  tax  arrangements 

Article  6. — Long-term  tax  arrangements 
are  Intended  to  guarantee  to  enterprises  ac- 
corded priority  status,"  the  stability  of  all  or 
part  of  the  tax  charges  Incumbent  upon 
them,  during  a  period  of  a  maximum  of  26 
years,  to  be  extended,  should  the  occasion 
arise,  by  the  amount  of  the  normal  delays 
of  installation,  up  to  a  maximum  of  5  years. 

Article  7. — During  the  period  of  applica- 
tion of  long-term  tax  arrangements,  no  mod- 
ification can  be  made  In  the  rules  of  assess- 
ment and  of  collection  or  of  the  tax  levies 
provided  by  this  regime  In  favor  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

During  the  same  period,  the  benefiting  en- 
terprise may  not  be  subjected  to  duties,  taxes, 
and  charges  of  any  tyi>e  which  might  be  In- 
stituted by  a  law  passed  after  the  date  of 
application  of  the  long-term  tax  arrange- 
ments. 

Article  8. — In  case  of  modification  of  the 
ordinary  tax  system,  every  enterprise  benefit- 
ing from  long-term  tax  arrangements  may 
request  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  modifica- 
tions. Such  requests  may  be  compiled  with 
by  decree  taken  in  the  Coimcll  of  Ministers. 

Every  benefiting  enterprise  may  request  to 
be  replaced  under  the  system  of  general  leg- 
islation as  of  the  date  which  will  be  fixed  by 
decree  taken  in  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Title  ni.  Establishment  conventions 

Article  9. — Establishment  conventions  shall 
set  forth  and  guarantee  the  conditions  of 
the  establshment  and  the  functioning  of  the 
priority  enterprise  permitted  to  benefit  by  It. 

The  convention  may  be  entered  Into  only 
by  an  enterprise  benefiting  from  long-term 
fiscal  arrangements  and  Its  duration  may  not 
exceed  that  of  the  said  arrangements. 

The  convention  may  not  entail  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  state  to  grant  relief 
to  the  benefiting  enterprise  with  respect  to 
Its  losses  or  failure  to  make  profits  owing  to 
the  evolution  of  the  economic  situation  or 
to  factors  within  the  enterprise  Itself. 

Article  10. — The  settlement  of  disputes  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  convention  of  establishment  and 
the  eventual  determination  of  the  indemnity 
owed  by  reason  of  failure  to  comply  with 
the  commitments  made  will  be  subject  to 
arbitration  proceedings,  the  terms  of  which 
win  be  fixed  by  each  convention. 

Title  IV.  Taxation 

Article  11. — Measures  for  tax  remission 
and  alleviation  from  which  all  enterprises 
approved  as  priority  benefit  may  Include : 

Certain  duties  and  taxes  levied  on  Import- 
ed merchandise  and  products  entering  the 
territory  of  the  Republic:  customs  duty,  en- 
try tax,  a  standard  tax  in  lieu  of  the  trans- 
action tax. 

Certain  duties,  charges,  and  taxes  incident 
to  internal  activities  of  production  or  trans- 
action, a  tax  on  industrial  and  commercial 
profits,  real  estate  taxes,  tax  on  mortmain 
holdings,  tax  for  licenses,  registration  and 
stamp  taxes,  and  mining  taxes. 

Certain  dutes  and  taxes  collected  on  leav- 
ing the  territory  of  the  Republic:  Fiscal  exit 
tax,  standard  tax  (taxe  forfaltalre)  on  ex- 
portatlons  In  lieu  of  a  transaction  tax. 

The  list  of  these  taxes  is  set  forth  In  the 
present  law  and  the  measures  went  Into 
effect  April  1,  1959,  with  regard  to  the  duties 
and  taxes  provided  In  paragraph  2  of  the 
present  article.  Those  dealt  with  In  para- 


gn4>ha  3  and  4  of  the  present  article  shall 
be  effective  as  of  April  2,  1968. 

Title  V. 
Article  12. — Decrees  passed  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers  shall  define  the  terms  of  appli- 
cation of  the  present  law  which  shall  be 
published  In  the  Official  Journal  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  executed  as 
the  law  of  the  land. 
Abidjan,  September  3rd,   1969. 

Ftux  HouPHOurT-BoioHT. 

APPENDIX   TO   THK   LAW:    BCHKDXTLX   OP   TAX   RE- 
MISSIONS  AND    ALUEVIATIONS 

Duties  and  taxes  collected  on  imports  at  the 
border  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic 

A. — Customs  Duties 
Temporary  exemption.  All  priority  enterprises 
All  enterprises  approved  as  priority  shall  be 
granted  for  a  period  of  10  years  an  exemption 
from  duties  applicable: 

a.  To  foreign  goods  Indispensable  for  the 
establishment  of  these  enterprises; 

b.  To  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin  en- 
tering Into  the  composition  of  the  finished 
products  of  the  aforesaid  enterprises. 

B. — Entry  Tax 

1.  Temporary  exemption.  All  priority 

enterprises 

All  enterprises  i4>proved  as  priority  shall  be 
granted  for  a  period  of  10  years  an  exemption 
from  the  entry  tax  applicable : 

a.  To  goods  of  all  origins  Indispensable  for 
the  establishment  of  these  enterprises; 

b.  To  raw  materials  of  all  origins  entering 
Into  the  composition  of  the  finished  product 
of  the  aforementioned  enterprises. 

2.  Refunds  from  the  Increase  of  the  fiscal 
entry  tax  collected  on  dlesel-oU  and  from 
local  taxes  Incident  to  the  said  increase: 
Priority  enterprises  engaged  In  Industrial 
crop  production 

Enterprises  eng;aged  In  the  production  of 
Industrial  cropw  and  approved  as  priority 
shall  benefit  from  the  reimbursement  of 
amounts  corresponding  to  an  increase  of  tbe 
fiscal  entry  tax  collected  on  dlesel-oll  and  ot 
local  taxes  incident  to  such  Increase,  for  the 
quantities  of  dlesel-oll  actually  consumed  in 
the  preparation  and  clearing  of  soils  and 
plantations. 

C. — Standard  Tax  (Taxe  Fortfaltalre)  In  Lieu 
of  the  Transaction  Tax  (Taxe  de  Trans- 
action) 

1.  Temporary  exemption.  All  priority 
enterprises 
All  enterprises  approved  as  priority  shall 
be  granted  for  a  period  of  10  years  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  standard  tax  In  lieu  of  the 
transaction  tax  applicable: 

a.  To  materials  of  all  origins  Indispensable 
to  the  establishment  of  these  enterprises: 

b.  Tb  raw  materials  of  all  origins  entering 
Into  the  composition  of  the  fizUshed  products 
of  the  aforementioned  enterprises; 

c.  In  pursuance  of  article  5  of  decree  n' 
20  FAEP/Pl  of  January  14,  1960,  the  tem- 
porary exemption  from  standard  tax  pro- 
vided for  In  p.  C  above  Is  applicable  to  the 
special  Import  duty  made  to  replace  the  said 
standard  tax  by  article  13  of  law  n*  59-250 
of  December  31,  1969,  as  well  as  the  tax  on 
added  value  established  by  article  16  of  this 
law  when  It  Is  levied  on  Imports. 

2.  Refimd  of  an  Increase  of  the  standard  tax 

replacing  the  transaction  tax  collected  on 

dIesel-oU  and  of  local  taxes  Incident  to  this 

Increase:   Priority  enterprises  engaged  Jn 

production  of  Industrial  crops 

Enterprises  engaged  in  the  production  of 

Industrial   crops   and   approved   as   priority 

shall  be  granted  a  reimbursement  of  amoimts 

corresponding  to  an  Increase  of  the  standard 

tax  replacing  the  transaction  tax  collected 

on  dleeel-oll  and  from  local  taxes  Incident  to 

thlq  Increase,  for  the  quantities  of  dlesel-oll 
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actually  used  for  the  preparation  and  clearing 
of  soUs  and  plantations. 

Direct  and  indirect  duties  and  taxes  on 

internal  production  or  trade 

A.— Taxes  on  Industrial  and  Commercial 

Profits 

1.  Permanent  exemptions 
Assodatlons    constructing    bulldlnga    for 

aale  by  apartments  shaU  be  permanently 
exempted  from  taxes  on  increments  of  value 
brought  about  by  exclusive  assignment  and 
in  fee  simple  to  the  members  of  the  group,  in 
aU  cases  where  the  buildings  are  actuaUy 
constructed  by  the  association  and  faU  with- 
in the  range  of  activities  set  forth  In  Its 
charter. 

2.  Temporary  exemptions 

a.  Priority  real  estate  companies. 
Real  estate  enterprises  enjoying  priority 

statxis  shall  be  granted  for  25  years,  an  ex- 
emption from  the  tax  on  dweUlngs  with  re- 
spect to  the  buildings  which  they  have 
constructed  and  which  they  rent  out. 

b.  Other  priority  enterprises. 
Other    enterprises    approved    as    priority 

benefit  from  exemption  from  this  tax  for  a 
period  of  5  years.  A  decree  shall  fix  for  each 
enterprise  the  date  when  this  exemption  shaU 
begin. 

c.  All  enterprises. 

1.  New  factories  and  extensions  of  fac- 
tories.— New  factories  and  extensions  of  old 
factories  shall  be  granted  exemption  from 
the  tax  for  the  6  years  which  follow  that  of 
the  actual  beginning  of  operations. 

2.  Exploitation  of  mineral  deposits. — ^These 
exploitations  shall  be  granted  an  exemption 
from  the  tax  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  operat- 
ing year  following  that  of  the  actual  begin- 
ning of  operations;  the  first  sale  or  exporta- 
tion of  marketable  goods  from  the  exploita- 
tion Is  considered  as  constituting  the  actual 
starting  of  operations. 

3.  Deduction  In  computing  taxes 
a.  Deduction  from  the  profit  on  which  the 
tax  Is  calculated.  Intended  to  avoid  double 
income  taxation.  The  following  are  deduct- 
ible: 

The  net  revenue  from  the  buildings  and 
land  constituting  a  part  of  the  real  estate 
assets  of  the  enterprise. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  holdings  and  secu- 
rities In  the  assets  of  the  enterprise  and 
which  are  already  taxable  under  the  Income 
tax  on  securities,  together  with  a  deduction 
of  a  percentage  of  the  expenses  and  charges 
which  are  fixed  uniformly  at  30  percent  or 
10  percent  depending  on  whether  the  Invest- 
ment entails  a  balance  sheet  showing  titles, 
shares  and  credits  as  representing  more  or 
less  than  half  of  the  firm's  capital. 
4.  Reduction  of  taxes 
Reduction  of  taxation  on  Investments 

1.  Investments  effected  by  taxpayers  imder 
the  form  of: 

Construction,  Improvements  or  extension 
of  buildings; 

Creation  or  development  of  Industrial  es- 
tablishment or  installations; 

Acquisitions  of  land  Intended  for  the  con- 
structions mentioned  above  are  subject  to  a 
reduction  of  taxable  Income  the  amount  of 
which  Is  equal  to  no  more,  at  a  maximum, 
than  one-half  of  the  amount  paid  within  the 
limit  of  50  percent  of  the  profits  of  each  fiscal 
year's  operations  over  a  period  of  4  years  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
program  of  stated  investments  had  been  reg- 
istered. 

2.  Investments  effected  by  the  same  tax- 
payers under  the  form  of  bonds  or  stocks 
issued  by  the  real  estate  companies  under 
Joint  public  and  private  ownership  and  the 
offices  for  low  cost  public  housing  Installed 
In  the  Ivory  Coast  are  subject  to  a  reduction 
of  taxable  Income  whose  amount  may  equal 
100  percent  of  the  taxable  profits. 

3.  Investments  effected  by  enterprises  In 
the  form  of  construction  of  buildings  for  use 
as  dweUlngs   Intended   exclusively   for   the 


lodging  of  their  personnel,  on  condition  that 
the  cost  price  of  e«w:h  dwelling  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,  6  mUUon  francs  (CPA)  are  subject  to 
a  reduction  of  taxable  Iruxane  the  rate  of 
which  U  eqtial  to  the  total  of  the  sums  paid. 
5.  Accelerated  amortisation 
An  accelerated  amortization  of  40  percent 
of  the  cost  price  of  the  buildings  allocated 
for  the  housing  of  personnel  undertaken  be- 
tween January  1.  1958,  and  January  1,  I960, 
buUt  m  accordance  with  health  regulations, 
at  a  price  less  than  3  million  francs  (CFA), 
based  on  the  Dakar  price  series  of  January 
1,  1960.  The  accelerated  amortization  Is  ef- 
fected at  the  close  of  the  first  year  following 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  buildings 
and  the  amortization  of  the  residual  amount 
Is  effected  in  the  normal  way. 

B. — Real  Estate  Taxes  on  Improved 

Property 

Temporary  Exemptions 

1.  Priority  real  estate  companies 

Real  estate  companies  approved  as  priority 

shall  benefit  for  25  years  by  an  exemption 

from   taxes   with   respect   to   the   buildings 

destined  for  habitation  which  they  have  built 

and  which  they  let. 

2.  All  priority  enterprises 
All  enterprises  approved  as  priority  shall, 
for  a  period  of  5  years,  have  the  benefit  of  an 
exemption  from  taxation  for  buildings  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  their  operations. 
The  date  of  completion  of  the  aforesaid 
buildings  is  considered  as  the  date  when  this 
exemption  begins. 

3.  Installations  and  structures  In  the  private 
warehouse  zone  at  the  Port  of  Abidjan 
Installations  and  structures  situated  in 
the  private  bonded  warehouse  zone  at  the 
Port  of  Abidjan  shall  be  exempted  from 
taxes  for  21  years  beginning  with  the  year 
of  their  completion. 

C— Malnmorte  Taxes 
1.  Permanent  exemption 
General  partnerships  and  limited 
partnerships 
Private  companies  (general  partnerships) 
and  limited  partnerships   are   permanently 
exempted  from  this  tax. 
2.  Temporary  exemptions.  Priority  construc- 
tion companies 
Real  estate  companies  approved  as  priority 
shall,  for  26  years,  be  exempted  from  this  tax 
for  buildings  used  for  habitation  which  they 
have  built  and  which  they  let. 

All  PrioHty  Enterprises 
For  buildings  constructed  for  their  own  op- 
erations, all  enterprises  approved  as  priority 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  for  6  years. 
This  exemption  Is  to  begin  as  of  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  aforementioned  build- 
ings. 

D. — ^Patent  Tax 

1.  Permanent  exemption 

a.  Holders  of  concessions  for  mines  and 
quarries. 

Holders  of  concessions  for  mines  and  quar- 
ries shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  permanent 
exemption  from  taxation  but  this  shall  apply 
only  to  the  extraction  and  the  sale  by  them 
of  the  material  extracted. 

b.  Partners  of  general  or  limited  partner- 
ships or  corporations. 

Partners  of  general  partnerships,  limited 
partnerships  or  corporations  are  permanently 
exempted  from  the  tax. 

2.  Temporary  exemptions 

a.  Priority  enterprises  other  than  real  estate 
companies. 

Enterprises  approved  as  priority,  other  than 
real  estate  companies,  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  tax  for  a  period  of  6  years. 

A  decree  wlU  determine  for  each  enterprise 
the  date  when  this  exemption  Is  effective. 

b.  Other  enterprises. 
The  following  categories  of  firms  are  ex- 


empted from  payment  of  the  trading  tax  for 
the  first  year  of  operation  and  for  the  four 
subsequent  years: 
Acetylene  or  oxygen-producing  pUnU; 
Laundries; 

Rope  and  string  manufacturers; 
Printers: 
Brewers; 

Husking  and  shelling  plants: 
Forestry  firnw; 
Mechanical  saw-mills: 
Flour  mills,  coffee  and  rlce-husUng  plants; 
Oll-processlng  plants; 
Spinning  mills; 

Manufacturers  of  looms  for  cotton-wearing; 
Forestry  firms  selling  timber; 
Soap  manufacturers; 

Installations  or  premises  situated  In  the 
bonded  warehouse  zone  of  the  port  of 
Abidjan. 

E. — Stamp  and  Registration  Fees 
(Companies) 
1.  Fees  on  Initial  shares 
When  the  proportional  taxes  provided  for 
in  the  regulations  in  force  exceed  5  million 
francs,  they  may  be  paid  off  In  three  equal  In- 
stallments. The  first  payment  Is  made  at  the 
time  of   registration,   the   others,  annually 
thereafter. 

2.  Deeds  of  formation  and  prorogation 
These  deeds,  if  they  contain  neither  deben- 
tures nor  receipts,  purchases  or  sales,  nor 
transfer  of  personal  property  or  real  estate, 
shall  benefit  from  the  scale  of  rates  below: 
Taxable  value  of  Percent 

0  to  2.600.000.000   (CFA  francs) 1.0 

2.500.0O0.0O0  to  6.000.000.000 .  6 

5,000.000.000  or  more .  1 

F.  Tax  on  Extraction  of  Materials 
Temporary  exemption 
Priority  enterprises  other  than  real  estate 
companies. 

Enterprises  granted  priority  status,  other 
than  real  estate  companies  are  exempted 
from  the  tax  for  6  years. 

A  decree  will  determine  In  the  case  of  each 
enterprise  the  date  when  this  exemption  be- 
comes effective. 

Fees  and  taxes  collected  upon  departure  from 
the  territory 
Reduction.  Priority  enterprises 
Enterprises  granted  priority  status  whose 
products  are  intended  for  exportation  shall 
be  granted,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  a  re- 
duction up  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of 
the  exit  tax  and  standard  export  tax  In  lieu 
of  the  transaction  tax,  with  the  exception  of 
products  a  list  of  which  will  be  set  forth  In  a 
subsequent  law. 

[Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Law  Library. 

European  Law  Division] 
Legislation  on  Investment  Tax  Credit  in 
Prance,    Germany,    Italy,    and    Swrsen, 
September  1969,  Washington,  D.C. 
(By  members  of  the  staff) 

FRANCE 

In  order  to  enc^rage,  by  fiscal  means,  the 
modernization  of  Industry,  on  October  9, 
1968,  France  enacted  Law  No.  6&-877  on  In- 
vestment Aid  and  on  December  12,  1968,  Is- 
sued Decree  No.  68-1115,  on  Fiscal  Deductions 
for  Investment  Establishing  the  Conditions 
for  the  AppUcatlon  of  Law  No.  68-877  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  1968  (see  attached  translations). 
These  legislative  measures  constitute,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  renewal  of  the  previous  de- 
ductions established  by  Law  No.  66-307  of 
May  18.  1966.  and  Decree  No.  66-334  of  May 
31.  1966.  Establishing  the  CondlUons  for  the 
AppUcatlon  of  Law  No.  66-807  of  May  18. 
1966,  on  Fiscal  Deductions  for  Investments. 

The  previous  legislation  In  this  field  was 
described  by  Martin  Norr  and  Pierre  Kerlan 
as  follows:' 
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t>.  Initial  Allowance.  Under  a  1954  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Code  (CGI  art.  39  septies) , 
taxpayers  could  deduct  from  Income,  in  the 
year  of  acquisition,  10  percent  of  the  cost 
of  certain  new  machinery  acquired  after  1 
January  1954  for  modernization  of  the  pur- 
chaser's enterprise.  The  10  percent  allowance 
was  given  In  addition  to  normal  or  other  de- 
preciation deductions  that  might  be  avail- 
able. If  the  10  percent  initial  allowance  was 
talcen,  other  deductions  were  computed  on 
the  basis  of  90  percent  of  cost. 

Not  all  machinery  was  eligible  for  the  ini- 
tial allowance;  it  was  available  only  for  as- 
sets designated  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  the  National  Planning  Commission 
(Vi-lS).  The  list  as  first  promulgated  (185) 
did  not  include  ordinary  machine  tools,  but 
was  limited  to  office  equipment  other  than 
typewriters  and  to  equipment  for  water  and 
air  purification,  production  of  heat,  steam, 
and  energy,  Industrial  security,  handling  of 
materials,  and  scientific  research. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chine toote  and  similar  equipment  during  a 
recession  m  the  French  machine  tool  indus- 
try, the  administration  in  May  1959  tempo- 
rarily extended  eligibility  for  the  10  percent 
Initial  allowance  to  five  additional  categories 
of  equipment,  provided  that  orders  for  the 
equipment  were  placed  between  29  May  1959 
and  1  January  1960.  (186)  The  new  categories 
were  (IJ  machine  tools  for  metalworlcing  and 
other  specified  industries,  regardless  of  the 
normal  useful  life  of  the  tools,  (2)  machine 
tools,  having  a  normal  useful  life  of  at  least 
five  years,  for  use  in  the  food,  rubber,  plas- 
tics, ceramic,  textile,  paper,  and  other  indus- 
tries, (3)  equipment,  having  a  normal  useful 
life  of  at  least  five  years,  used  by  building 
contractors,  (4)  trucks  weighing  five  or  more 
tons  and  (5)  various  types  of  electrical  and 
radiological  equipment. 

The  1959  arrete  that  extended  eligibility  to 
these  five  categories  limited  the  allowance  to 
equipment  manufactured  in  metropolitan 
Prance.  (187)  Other  Common  Market  coun- 
tries objected  that  this  limitation  repre- 
sented an  Illegal  discrimination  In  violation 
of  the  treaty  establishing  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  (188)  The  Commission  of 
the  Community  agreed  and  decided  that  the 
French  government  should  eliminate  the 
rules  limiting  the  benefit  of  the  depreciation 
allowance  to  equipment  manufactured  in 
Prance.  The  French  government  complied. 
By  an  arrets  of  27  November  1959,  eligibility 
for  the  10  percent  initial  allowance  was  ex- 
tended to  goods  of  the  five  specified  cate- 
gories, whatever  the  date  of  delivery  and 
whether  manufactured  in  France  or  in  a  for- 
eign country.  (189)  The  Commission  of  the 
Community  announced  that  the  French  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Commission.  (190)  This  is  the  first  case 
In  which  a  supranational  authority  com- 
pelled a  change  In  a  national  tax  law.  (191) 

c.  Double  Deduction  in  First  Year.  Under  a 
1951  amendment  to  the  Tax  Code,  (192)  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  acquired  after  31  De- 
cember 1950  and  used  In  Industry  for  man- 
ufacture, transformation,  handling,  or  trans- 
portation was  eligible  for  accelerated  or  "ex- 
ceptional" depreciation,  in  the  form  of  a 
double  deduction  in  the  first  year.  The  an- 
nual depreciation  deduction  for  the  year  was 
calculated  under  the  normal  straight-line 
procedure  (7/3.2),  the  firm  took  two  annual 
deductions  In  the  first  year,  and  the  period 
over  which  depreciation  could  be  claimed  was 
reduced  by  one  year.  If  a  firm  aicquired  an 
eligible  piece  of  machinery  with  a  10-year 
life,  for  example,  and  thus  was  entitled  to  a 
depreciation  deduction  of  10  percent  per  year. 
It  could  take  two  deductions  of  10  percent 
In  the  first  year  and  then  continue  at  the 
normal  10  percent  rate  until  the  end  of  the 
ninth  year.  At  that  point,  100  percent  of  the 
cost  would  have  been  recovered. 

Only  new  machinery  with  an  anticipated 
useful  life  of  at  least  five  years  was  eligible 


(OOI  Ann.  I.  art.  03),  and  then  only  if  des- 
tined for  the  specified  industrial  uses.  Ooods 
for  use  In  commerce  were  not  eligible.  (193) 
If  machinery  was  already  entitled  to  depreci- 
ation at  rates  exceeding  normal  rates,  as  a 
consequence  of  agreements  between  the  tax 
administration  and  business  groups  (7.3.2e), 
the  taxpayer  was  ordinarily  not  permitted  to 
use  both  regimes  but  had  to  choose  between 
them.  (194)  A  firm  entitled  to  the  10  percent 
initial  allowance  and  to  the  doubling  of  the 
first  year's  deduction  could  claim  both  the 
deduction  and  the  allowance,  however. 

The  Law  of  May  13,  1966,  provided  for  a 
deduction  of  10  p>ercent  for  certain  machine 
tools  ordered  in  1966.  The  new  Law  of  19^8 
covers  orders  made  after  April  30,  1968,  and 
delivered  between  September  1,  1968,  and 
December  31,  1969.  and  for  materials  ordered 
between  May  1.  1968.  and  May  31,  1969.  whose 
delivery  requires  more  than  seven  months 
under  the  condition  that  their  delivery 
would  be  made  not  later  than  December  31, 
1970.  Thus,  it  established  a  longer  period 
during  which  its  provisions  for  the  benefit 
of  enterprises  specified  in  the  Law  were  to 
remain  in  effect.  The  list  of  goods  for  which 
the  deduction  was  also  extended  includes 
trucks  and  specialized  materials  for  the  tex- 
tile Industry. 

According  to  the  commentaries  in  another 
source:  ' 

The  basic  Innovation  consists,  however,  in 
the  possibility  given  to  enterprises  to  choose 
between  two  bases  for  the  granting  of  credit 
for  the  deduction,  and  two  rates:  either 
crediting  under  the  conditions  established 
In  1966,  I.e.,  at  the  rate  of  ten  percent  on  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  income  of  physi- 
cal persons  (Including  the  additional  tax)  of 
the  tax  on  companies  or  of  the  adjustable 
deductions  taken  beforehand  {pricompte 
mobilier) ,  or  crediting  after  exercise  of  the 
option  on  the  value  added  tax  at  the  rate 
of  five  percent. 

This  measure  seeics  to  prevent  the  pe- 
nalizing of  enterprises  which,  because  of  an 
Increase  in  their  charges  and  prolonged  In- 
terruption of  their  actlvltiee,  show  a  tem- 
porary balance  deficit. 

The  option  must  be  exercised  at  the  time 
of  the  first  request  for  credit;  i"t  Is  compre- 
hensive and  Irrevocable. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  order  not 
to  put  enterprises  which  uses  cr4dit-bail 
(leasing  with  option  to  purchase)^  for  the 
financing  of  their  Investment  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Article  5  of  the  Law  makes  it  possible 
for  the  credit-bail  enterprises  to  trsuisfer  the 
benefit  of  the  deduction  to  the  enterprises 
holding  leases  on  goods  providing  for  the 
right. 

Appendix — Translation  of  the  President  Law 
and  Decree 

Law  No.  68-877  of  October  9,   1969,  on 
Investment  Aid  * 

Art.  1.  A  temporary  deduction  for  invest- 
ment in  favor  of  industrial,  commercial  and 
handicraft  enterprises  shall  be  established. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  articles 
below,  this  deduction  shall  be  granted  to 
the  enterprises  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  deduction  specified  in  Article  244 
qui7U[uies  of  the  General  Tax  Code. 

Art.  2.  The  deduction  specified  in  Article 
1  shall  be  granted  to  enterprises  for  mate- 
rials for  which  a  firm  order  has  been  placed 
after  April  30,  1968,  under  the  condition  that 
these  materials  be  delivered  between  Septem- 
ber 1,  1968,  and  December  31,  1969. 

For  materials  whose  dellvei7  requires  more 
than  seven  months,  the  date  of  delivery  shall 
be  extended  from  December  31,  1969,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  under  the  condition  that 
the  firm  orders  have  been  placed  for  these 
materials  between  May  1,  1968,  and  May  31, 
1969. 
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Materials  complying  with  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  preceding  pcutigraph  and 
which  are  not  delivered  until  December  31, 
1970,  nevertheless  entitle  one  to  a  deduction: 
the  basis  of  this  deduction,  however,  shall 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  partial  pay- 
ments made  on  December  31,  1970,  on  the 
basis  of  conunitments  regularly  made  at  the 
time  of  ordering. 

Art.  3.  The  new  materials  specified  below 
shall  give  the  right  to  the  deduction  for  in- 
vestment under  the  conditions  specified  in 
Articles  1  and  2: 

1.  Materials  likely  to  be  admitted  for  de- 
gressive depreciation  according  to  Article  39 
A-1  of  the  General  Tax  Code,  when  the  du- 
ration of  use  of  these  materials  serving  as 
the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  fiscal  depre- 
ciation Is  at  least  equal  to  eight  years. 

2.  Specialized  materials  for  the  textile  In- 
dustry and  machine  tools,  the  list  of  which 
shall  be  established  by  decree; 

3.  Trucks  whose  total  authorized  maxi- 
mvun  weight  shall  be  between  two  and  one 
half  and  thirteen  tons  and  road  tractors 
made  from  trucks. 

Art.  4.  The  enterprises  are  entitled  to  opt 
for  the  application  of  the  deduction  to  the 
value  added  tax  for  which  they  are  liable. 

In  this  case,  the  rate  of  the  deduction  shall 
be  five  percent. 

The  option  shall  be  irrevocable  and  com- 
prehensive. 

Art.  5.  The  conditions  and  methods  of  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  provisions  shall  be 
established  by  a  decree.  This  decree  shall  es- 
pecially establish  the  conditions  for  the  use 
of  the  right  of  option  specified  in  Article  4 
and  the  ways  of  crediting  the  deduction  to 
the  value  added  tax  as  well  as  the  conditions 
under  which  the  enterprises  of  crMit-bail 
established  by  Law  No.  66-455  of  July  2,  1966, 
shall  be  permitted  to  transfer  the  benefit  of 
the  deduction  to  the  enterprises  holding 
leases  on  goods  providing  for  the  right. 

Decree  No.  68-1115  of  December  12,  1968,  Es- 
tablishing the  Conditions  and  the  Methods 
of  Application  of  Law  No.  68-877  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  1968,  on  a  Fiscal  Deduction  for 
Investment  • 

Art.  1.  The  methods  of  application  of  Law 
No.  68-877  of  October  9,  1968,  shtJl  bft  regu- 
lated by  Articles  2  and  4-10  of  Decree  No.  66- 
334  of  May  31,  1966,  codified  under  Articles  2 
B  nonies,  49  undecies,  383  quater.  383  quin- 
quies,  383  sexies,  383  septies,  40eA  16  bis,  and 
446  quater  of  Appendix  ni  of  the  General  Tax 
Code,  subject,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  pro- 
visions established  in  the  Articles  below,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  modifications  made 
by  Article  2  of  the  said  Law  within  the  dates 
of  the  order  and  delivery  of  the  goods  giving 
the  right  to  a  deduction. 

Art.  2.  For  the  application  of  Article  2  of 
the  above-mentioned  Law  of  October  9,  1968. 
machine  tools  and  specialized  material  for 
the  textile  industry  cover  the  new  materials 
designated  below : 

1.  The  machine  tools  mentioned  under  the 
headings  of  84-45,  84-46,  and  84-47  of  the 
tables  attached  to  the  orders  of  June  28  and 
July  3,  1968. 

2.  Specialized  materials  for  the  textile  In- 
dustry mentioned  under  the  headings  of  ex 
84-16  (calenders  for  the  textile  Industry). 
84-36,  84-37.  84-38,  ex  84-39  (other  machines 
for  the  manufacturing  and  finishing  of  felt), 
84-40,  and  ex  84-41  (sewing  machines)  of 
the  tables  attached  to  the  above-mentioned 
orders  of  June  20  and  July  3,  1968,  with  the 
exception  of  those  materials  which  are  amor- 
tized in  less  than  three  years. 

Art.  3.  Enterprises  of  credit-bail  regulated 
by  Law  No.  66-455  of  July  2,  1966.  shall  be 
authorized  to  transfer  the  deduction  for  In- 
vestment to  the  enterprises  holding  leases 
on  goods  providing  for  the  right. 

The  transfer  of  that  deduction  shall  be 
done  Jointly  with  the  making  out  of  a  certlfl- 
oate,  corresponding  to  a  form  issued  by  the 
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administration,  and  including  especially  the 
renunciation  by  the  cridit-bail  enterprise  of 
anv  use  of  the  transferred  deducUon. 

-The  certificate  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
oaragraph  shall  be  attached  to  the  declara- 
S^and  to  the  supporting  d°f"f»ents  speci- 
fied in  Article  49  undecies  of  Appendix  Ui 
of  the  General  Tax  Code. 

The  amounts  of  the  deductions  appUed  by 
the  transferee  enterprise  shall  be  subject  to 
Se  rules  ol  in  value  short  term  increase 
counting  from  the  jtlme  of  thel  exercise  of 
the  appucation^^^^  for  the  crediting  of  the 
deduction  for  Investment  on  the  value  added 
tax  shall  be  exercised  mandatorily  on  the 
^st  request  for  the  crediting  and  shall  be 
wpressly  mentioned  in  the  declaration  speci- 
fied in  Article  49  undecies  of  Appendix  ni  of 
the  General  Tax  Code.  ,     ^  ^     „   ,„„»i 

When  this  option  is  exercised  by  a  legai 
entity  or  an  organization  whose  profits  are 
taxed  under  oondlUons  established  by  Article 
8  Of  the  General  Tax  Code,  the  Pro^^'o^s  of 
Article  383  quinquies  of  Appendix  IH  of  the 
^Id  code  ^all  not  be  applicable  and  the 
crediting  may  be  made  only  oy  the  legal 
entity  or  organization  concerned.  ..,„,„ 

Art  5  The  crediting  esUbllshed  in  Article 
4  Of  the  above-mentioned  Law  of  October  9, 
1968,  shall  be  applied  to  the  value  added  tax 
J^  Which  the  enterprise  is  liable  ^ter  me 
deductions  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  provisions  adopted  for  toe 
application  of  Articles  271  and  273  of  the 
General  Tax  code  have  been  made. 

In  order  to  benefit  from  this  crediting,  tne 
enterprises  must  attach  to  the  declaration 
sS^med  in  Article  287-1  of  the  above^en- 
tloned  code  a  special  request  ^or  crediting 
corresponding    to   the   fonn   Issued    by   the 

administration.  _, 

Art  6  The  Minister  of  Economy  and  Fi- 
nances and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Economy  and  Finances  shall  be  charged,  etc. 

rEDERAL    REPUBLIC    OF    OEEMANY 

industrial  investments  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  have  been  support«l  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  several  different 
ways  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  ^d  es- 
pecially, since  the  Basic  Law  for  the  Federal 
RepubUc  of  Germany  (generally  ^nown  as 
the  Bonn  Constitution)  was  adopted  and  en- 
tered into  force  In  1949.  Most  of  these  meas- 
ures either  expired  or  were  discontinued  as 
the  new  German  economic  policy  went  Into 

^  However,  certain  measures  were  retained 
and  are  still  in  use,  and  new  incentives  have 
been  Introduced  to  support  certain  invest- 
ments by  private  Industry,  as  well  as  corpora- 
tions and  entitles  under  public  ownership. 
With  few  exceptions— which  vrtll  be  dealt 
with  later— these  incentives  do  not  appear  in 
the  form  of  tax  credits,  tax  deductions,  or 
more  rapid  depreciation  allowances  for  tax 

^"one^of  the  earUest  forms  of  government 
support  extended  to  German  industry  was 
the  European  Recovery  Program  (Marshall 
Plan),  which  was  financed  by  the  United 
States.  The  amounts  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  German  Government  for  this  program 
were  managed  as  a  separate  fund  (Sonjier- 
vermogen)  ol  the  Federation.  Prom  this  fund 
loans  were  granted  for  certain  Industrial  in- 
vestments.' The  Federal  Minister  managing 
the  Special  Fund  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  was  authorized  by  the  Diet  to  un- 
derwrite securities  and  guarantees  to  fur- 
ther the  financing  of  needed  investments, 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  other- 

WlS6  ^ 

similar  authorizations  had  been  granted  to 
the  Federal  Government  several  times  be- 
fore, but  the  underwriting  affected  only  the 
liability  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Federa- 
tion, not  the  ERP — Special  Fund. 
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Similar  authorizations  had  been  grant^ 
to  the  Federal  Government  several  times  be- 
fore, but  the  underwriting  affected  only  the 
liability  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Fed- 
eration, not  the  ERP— Special  Fund. 

in  1967,  the  German  legislature  authorized 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Finances  "to  execute 
investment  programs  in  order  to  stimulate 
investment  activities  and  to  "sure  a  steady 
growth  of  the  economy  to  provide  credits  in 
?he  fiscal  year  1967,  the  amount  of  which 
must  not  exceed  two  and  one  1«"  rnllUon 
German  marks."  "  Although  most  of  the  goaU 
for  which  credits  could  be  granted  were 
within  the  public  domain,  even  these  pro- 
moted  private  industry,  because  the  services 
for  public  corporations  (postal  service,  rail- 
roads,  etc.)  were  performed  by  the  private 
K«»ptor  of  the  economy.  . 

in  the  same  year  another  law  wa^^«»7*^ 
by  the  German  Diet  on  the  promotion  of  the 
stability  and  growth  of  the  economy. 
This  Law  provides  that : 
"•Sfe^iration  and  the  lender  fall  take 
into  consideration  the  requlremenU  for  the 
eauillbrlum  of  the  entire  economy  in  (decld- 
mgonl  their  measures  of  economic  and  flsca^ 
policy.  The  measures  must  be  so  coordinated 
that  in  the  framework  of  the  order  of  the 
market  economy  they  wlUcontrlbu^  equally 
to  the  stability  of  ^^e  price  l^el,  to ^ high 
measure  of  employment,  and  to  a  balance  m 
f^reTgn  trLle  Smldst  a  steady  and  proper- 
tionate  growth  of  the  economy." 

Xder  this  Law  the  Federal  Government 
must  submit  an  annual  economic  report  and 
nroposals,  as  well  as  long-range  planning 
meLures  This  Law  also  amends  several  ex- 
iting stet^es  enabling  the  F«ieral  G^em- 
ment  to  react  more  quickly  to  the  needs  °i 
The  Lonomy.  One  of  these  am«ndmente  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Government  to  Issue  de 
crees  which  may  permit:  nroduc- 

•in  case  of  the  procurement  or  Proauc 
tlon  of  depreciating  movable  g*^'.  °Lr^* 
production  of  depreciating  l°^°^»^l«^| 
of  the  capital  assets,  a  deduction  to  be 
San^  upon  request  from  the  corporation 
fSwfor  the  taxable  period  of  the  procure- 
^^t  or  production  ol  up  to  the  amount  ol 
Sven  and  one  half  per  cent  of  tbe  corts  of 
pro^mement  or  production  of  these  gc^s^> 
^  It  should  be  mentioned  that  no  statute 
has   been  found  which  makes  use  of  this 

""Sf/ oVman  Government  has  always  put 
considerable  emphasis  on  the  economic  de- 
ve^pment  of  W^t  Berlin.  This  policy  led  to 
thradoptlon  Of  several  statut^  °5l i'/i*"^'; 
ine  and  supporting  Investments  there.  "I^e 
m«t  "mportknt  of  these  measures  are  tiie 

'°"Srtdual  taxpayers  (and  corporations 
other  than  banks  or  investment  houses)  who 
make  l^W^  industrial  Investinents  m 
west  Berlin  may  deduct  10  percent  of  the 
S^%fom  the  aLount  due  on  their  Income 
OT  corporate  tax  for  the  year  in  which  ttie 

'°^'InXldi!frtaxpayer8  who  make  loans  for 
the  construction  of  housing,  or  ^or  altera- 
tions, extensions,  modernization  and  main- 
tenance of  housing  m  west  Berlin,  may  de- 
duct 20  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
loan  from  the  amount  due  on  their  Income 
or  corporate  tax  for  the  year  In  which  the 

loan  was  made.  

"When  an  enterprise  In  West  Berlin  ac- 
quires movable  and  fixed  income-producing 
Assets  that  are  subject  to  wear  and  tear  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  purchase  or  manufac- 
turing cost  may  be  written  off  for  deprecia- 
tion, either  in  ite  entirety  during  toe  first 
taxable  fiscal  year,  or  during  any  of  the  first 
three  years  following  such  acquisition.^  .  . 
These  depreciation  allowances  may  be  written 
off  irrespective  of  whether  they  result  in  a 
balancing  of  the  books,  or  In  a  book  loss  to  be 
carried  forward.  They  may  also  be  applied 
to  down  payments  against  the  eventual  pur- 
chase price  or  eventual  manufacturing  costs 


of  such  assets.  These  Increased  write-offs 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  taxable  base 
of  the  business  tax. 

"In  addition  to  the  increased  and  accel- 
erated depreciation  allowances.  Investment 
allowances  are  granted  for  the  acquisition 
or  manufactvu-e  by  an  enterprise  in  West 
Berlin  of  new  movable  income-producing 
assets  that  are  subject  to  depreciation.  The 
amount  of  this  allowance  is  10  percent  of  the 
purchase  of  or  manufacturing  costs  of  such 
movable  assets.  Such  allowances  are  not 
deemed  to  constitute  taxable  income  under 
prevailing  Income  or  corporation  tax  regula- 
tions. 


"Investment  loans  out  of  European  Re- 
covery Program  Special  Funds  at  an  interest 
rate  of  as  low  as  4  percent  per  annum  are 
available  for  the  establishment  ol  expan- 
sion of  mdustrial  facilities,  small  businesses 
or  crafts,  commerce  and  other  enterprises 
which  create  or  expand  the  Berlin  economy, 
improve  efficiency,  or  enhance  productivity. 
Such  loans  are  repayable  In  up  to  ten  years. 

"In  the  event  that  loans  to  be  obtained 
from  banks  require  more  security  than  Is 
available  to  the  borrower,  those  applying 
lor  loans  for  investment  and  working  capital 
purposes  (the  latter  for  production  facilities 
only)  may  benefit  from  public  guarantees 
covering  up  to  90  percent  of  the  possible  loss 
to  be  incurred  by  the  lending  institutions 
"Financing  for  the  erection  of  commercial 
and  office  structures  can  be  assisted  by  low 
interest-bearing  loans  out  of  European  Re- 
covery Program  Special  Funds  to  the  extent 
of  30  percent  of  the  building  costs.  The  re- 
maining 70  percent  must  be  provided  by  the 
builder  out  of  capital,  or  by  borrowing  from 
other  than  public  funds. 

"West  German  purchasers  of  capital  goods 
and  inventory  manufactured  in  West  Berlin, 
may  obtain  loans  with  which  to  finance  or- 
ders for  the  promotion  of  sales.  Loans  are 
extended  up  to  50  percent  of  the  purchase 
price.  The  Interest  rate  Is  5  percent  per  an- 
num The  duration  of  the  loan  may  be  up  to 
ten  years.  Such  loans  are  made  available  by 
the  Kreditanstalt  luer  Wlederaufbau  (Credit 
Institute  for  Reconstruction),  In  Frankfurt/ 
Main,  to  the  banks  where  the  borrower  main- 
tains an  account." 

rrALY 
The  Library  of  Congress  holdings  of  per- 
tinent source   material   disclooe   that   Italy 
has   not  enacted  any  law  granting  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  comparable  to  that  of 
the  United  States  and  of  a  few  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries.  However,  a  bill  was  recent- 
ly  introduced  In  the  ItaUan  Parliament  deal- 
ing with  the  reform  of  the  ItaUan  fiscal  sys- 
tem m  general  and  with  direct  taxation  in 
particular    which    provides,    among    other 
Sings,  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  meas- 
ure in  Italy.  ,         ^         .    .  , 
The   reason  behind   this   Investment   tax 
credit    [detrazione   per  investimenti]    U   to 
strengthen  the  productive  capacity  of  enter- 
Drtsee  and  to  establish  Investment  deduc- 
tions [deduzioni  di  investimento]  for  all  new 
investments  in  productive  plants,  stock  and 
supply  refurbishing,  and  for  all  investments 
having  a  social  character  such  as  housing  for 
workers,  buildings  for  recreation  centers,  and 

so  forth."  .__  „„^ 

In  official  and  unofficial  commentary  and 
lusttficatlon  in  support  of  such  an  investment 
tax  credit,  the  legislation  of  the  U.S-A.  and 
that  of  the  Netherlands,  which  gives  a  credit 
in  the  amount  ol  16%,  are  especially  con- 
sidered and  held  up  as  worthy  examples^ 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  since  World 
War  n,  especially  in  the  period  1947-48,  Italy 
has  undertaken  a  series  of  actions  for  the 
purpoee  of  encouraging  the  industrial  and 
cawmercial  development  of  southern  Italy 
and  of  the  Italian  Islands.  Several  legislative 
enactments  of  various  forms  of  assistance 
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mn  adopted.  They  go  from  providing  de- 
■mUe  loeatlona  for  new  plants,  providing 
water  and  power  and  transportation  faclll- 
tlea,  granting  various  kinds  of  concessions, 
to  granting  mining  and  drilling  privileges 
In  certain  specific  areas.  Low-ooet  loans  are 
^ifi  offered  to  firms  and  corporations  thait 
staft  new  Indostrlal  ventures,  but  probably 
the  meat  generous  contributions  In  this  par- 
ticular field  are  represented  by  the  many 
and  subatauUal  tax  exemptions.  With  regard 
to  ttM  Income  tax,  for  Instance,  complete  tax 
exemptions  were  granted  for  ten  yean  on 
the  profits  of  new,  expanded,  or  modernized 
Industrial  plants.  These  exemptions  were 
siibject  to  the  condition  that  the  new  or 
converted  plants  started  operations  before 
June  lOM,  This  date  was  postponed  by  laAer 
decrees  up  to,  and  Including  1969.  " 

Moreover,  under  these  measures  firms.  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  operating  outside 
the  special  southern  area  may  obtain  an 
Income  tax  exemption  on  60%  of  their  net 
profits  for  five  years  If  such  60%  Is  invested 
In  southern  Italy  for  farming  development 
or  Improvement,  or  for  building,  expanding 
or  renovating  Industrial  plants,  provided, 
however,  that  the  Investment  does  not  ex- 
ceed 60%  of  the  total  enterprise  Investment 
and  p>rovlded  also  that  the  authorities  rec- 
ognize that  such  m«aswes  fit  Into  the  pro- 
grams and  frame  for  the  orderly  development 
of~the  southern  areas  of  Italy. 

When  a  corporation  obtains  an  exemption 
from  income  taxes  for  ten  years  under  the 
above-stated  conditions.  It  also  enjoys  a 
40%  reduction  of  the  16%  excess  profits  tax. 
In  other  words,  the  excess  profits  tax  on  the 
profits  exceeding  6%  of  the  taxable  capital 
Is  reduced  to  9%.  Also  with  regard  to  the 
general  turnover  tax  there  Is  a  60%  reduc- 
tion applying  to  machinery,  equipment  and 
material  Installed  permanently  In  Industrial 
plants  operating  In  the  southern  area.  When 
this  material,  equipment  and  machinery  are 
Imported  from  abroad  they  are  also  free 
from  custom  duties. 

Important  reductions  are  provided  with 
regard  to  registration  taxes,  stamp  duties, 
mortgage  feee  In  connection  with  new  plants, 
and  similar  new  undertakings  In  the  south- 
em  area.  Furthermore,  the  two  semi-auton- 
omous regions  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  offer 
help  and  sizable  reductions  In  local  rates 
and  charges.  All  the  cities  and  towns  of 
southern  Italy  and  the  Islands  were  specifi- 
cally authorized  to  grant  esemp1:ions  until 
the  end  of  1967  to  the  firms  and  corporations 
that  constructed,  extended,  or  remodeled  the 
Industrial  plants  within  their  Jurisdictions."' 
In  the  last  three  years  the  privileged  treat- 
ment reserved  for  the  southern  area  has  been 
extended  to  the  so-called  depressed  or  under- 
developed areas  of  certain  districts  of  central 
and  northern  Italy." 

According  to  the  most  recent  studies  In 
this  field  the  sweeping  fiscal  relief  measures 
heretofore  In  force  which  had  been  granted 
to  certain  areas  of  Italy  for  at  least  20  years 
may,  In  part,  come  to  an  end  If  the  new 
fiscal  reform  Is  enacted  and  an  Investment 
tax  credit  is  made  part  of  such  reform. 

SWEDEN 

Government  Incentives  to  spur  the  econ- 
omy by  means  of  legislative  and  other  acts 
in  Sweden  are  extensively  discussed  in  World 
Tax  Series.  Taxation  in  Sweden  (Boston, 
Toronto,  Harvard  Law  School,  International 
Programs  In  Taxation,  1959) ,"  In  which  the 
Information  Is  complete  up  to  1959.  However, 
during  the  last  decade  a  few  minor  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Decree  of  May  27, 
1955,  on  Investment  reserves  for  economic 
stabilization  through  Royal  Decrees  of  April 
3,  1959,  June  6,  1963  and  December  3,  1965." 

A  special  one-time  "investment  allowance" 
was  made  available  for  the  Income  years 
1964  and  1968."  Ten  percent  of  the  cost  of 
machinery  ordered  or  delivered  In  those 
years  was  deductible  for  purposes  of  deter- 


mining the  Income  subject  to  the  national 
Income  tax. 

Machinery  eUglble  for  the  allowanoe  was 
limited  to  new  equipment  which  was  re- 
quired to  have  a  useful  life  expectancy  of 
more  than  three  years.  An  allowance  could 
be  obtained  only  by  persons  with  the  re- 
quired knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  The  al- 
lowance could  not  be  made  If  ttie  costs  of 
the  Investments  were  not  more  than  5,000 
crowns  during  1964  and  1968.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  the 
allowance. 

The  extra  allowance  was  designed  to  stim- 
ulate Investment  in  machinery  for  industrial 
use;  It  was  not  available  to  retailers  or  other 
conunerclal  enterprises.  The  basis  for  de- 
preciation of  machinery  eligible  for  the  al- 
lowance was  not  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  allowance;  the  actual  cost  continued  to 
be  the  depreciation  basis.  New  decrees  on 
extva  allowances  during  a  certain  period  may 
be  enacted  when  the  situation  on  the  labor 
market  so  requires. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  of  Dr.  Walter 
Heller,  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  which 
he  strongly  urges  the  suspension  of  the 
investment  credit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Universitt  ot  Mthnesota, 
Depaxtment  or  Economics, 
JIfinneapolis,  ilfinn.,  October  27, 1969. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Vance  :  In  response  to  a  request  from 
your  ofllce,  I  would  like  to  state  briefly  why 
I  prefer  suspension  of  the  investment  credit 
to  the  outright  repeal  requested  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  passed  by  the  House: 

First,  suspension  would  be  more  effective 
In  temporarily  damping  down  business  spend- 
ing on  machinery  and  equipment  and  the 
associated  plant.  (Perhaps  I  should  say 
"would  have  been"  In  view  of  the  effective 
date  being  pegged  many  months  ago.)  Kill- 
ing the  7%  credit  Incentive  is  not  as  effective 
In  curbing  capital  spending  as  suspending 
it.  I.e.,  telling  the  decision-maker  that  he 
can't  get  the  benefit  now,  but  will  get  it  if 
he  postpones  his  spending  for,  say,  twelve  or 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  monthb. 

Second,  suspension  Instead  of  repeal  would 
make  crystal-clear  that  this  country  con- 
tinues its  strong  conunltment  to  a  high-in- 
vestment, high-growth  economy.  Along  with 
our  stepped-up  Investment  In  human  be- 
ings— through  education,  training  and  re- 
training, and  research — we  should  continue 
to  stimulate  the  Investment  In  the  tools 
through  which  oui  investments  In  the  in- 
tangible factors  of  bralnp>ower,  skills,  and 
technology  are  converted  Into  a  tangible  flow 
of  goods  and  services. 

I  note  that  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
set  up  a  Task  Force  to  deal  with,  among 
other  things,  means  of  stimulating  Invest- 
ment through  taxation.  Doesn't  this  seem 
a  bit  contradictory  at  the  same  time  that  a 


major  tax  ktUnulant  to  Investment  Is  being 
stricken  from  the  bocAxt 

Please  dont  mlsimderstand  me,  as  between 
repeal  of  the  credit  and  no  action  on  the 
credit,  I  prefer  repeal  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. But  suspension  would  be  su- 
perior to  repeal. 

Further,  If  the  credit  Is  repealed,  I  dldnt 
mean  to  say  that  we  could  not  flnd  something 
better — for  example,  the  Swedish  system  of 
Investment  reserves  may  be  a  superior  way 
of  stimulating  Investment.  This  Is  certainly 
an  area  In  which  clear  signals  and  leadership 
from  the  White  House  would  be  helpful.  As 
matters  now  stand,  neither  the  goals  nor 
preferred  means  of  the  Administration's  eco- 
nomic policy  for  growth  are  very  clear. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  W.  Heller. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Okim,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Eoonconic  Advisers,  on  October  3, 
1969,  who  is  presently  senior  fellow  at 
the  Brookings  Institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Investment  tax  credit  Is  a  proven, 
effective  Incentive  to  the  modernization  and 
expansion  of  our  productive  cai>aclty.  It  Is 
a  general  and  non-discriminatory  provision 
available  to  all  business  Investors.  The  case 
for  more  anti-inflationary  fiscal  policy  in 
11869  and  1970  can  not  Justify  the  permanent 
repeal  of  this  highly  desirable  structural 
feature  of  our  tax  system.  I  believe  that 
repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  would  be 
a  myopic  decision. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  point  out  that  Henry 
Fowler,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, recently  stated  that  he  is  "strongly 
opposed"  to  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

Douglas  Dillon  has  stated  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit  would 
be  "very  damaging  to  the  competitive 
position  of  the  United  States."  He  added 
that  he  had  always  viewed  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  as  a  "permanent"  meas- 
ure. The  investment  tax  credit  "worked 
perfectly,"  he  said. 

Dr.  James  S.  Dusenberry  of  Harvard 
states: 

In  the  long  nm,  we  will  regret  disposing 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

He  is  "in  favor  of  suspension."  He 
noted  that  "from  1962  onward,  it  did 
have  a  stimulating  e£Fect,"  and  con- 
cluded, "as  a  matter  of  long  run  poUcy, 
I  would  like  to  keep  it  and  not  reduce  Uie 
corporate  tax." 

And  in  Dr.  Heller's  statement,  which 
I  have  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, he  stated  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  "ought  to  be  suspended  but  not 
repealed."  He  declared : 

In  the  long  run.  It  shovUd  not  be  repealed 
because  It  Is  a  good  stimulus. 

Probably  one  of  the  leading  advocates 
of  tax  reform  in  the  United  States  todt^r 
is  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Stanley  Surrey.  He  also  does 
not  favor  outright  appeal,  although  he 
stated: 

The  administration  In  the  futvire  vtIU  need 
an  Incentive  to  Investment. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
make    perfectly    clear,    Mr.   President. 


There  may  be  some  need,  and  I  am  not 
saying  there  is  no  need,  for  suspension. 
I  personally  do  not  think  so.  But  to  repeal 
this  law  outright,  as  this  measure  would 
do,  Is,  to  my  (pinion,  the  height  of  folly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  7-peroent  tax 
credit  was  proposed,  discussed  and 
adopted  as  a  permanent  depreciation 
reform  to  stimulate  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment,  enhance  productivity, 
and  strengthen  our  entire  economy  and 
increase  the  comjsetitiveness  of  our  prod- 
ucts at  home  and  abroad. 

Second,  the  investment  tax  credit  is 
not  a  subsidy  to  business  because  It  is  a 
recovery  of  capital  on  a  return  of  Invest- 
ment rather  than  a  return  on  investment 
or  profit. 

Third,  in  a  long-term  economic  analy- 
sis, the  investment  tax  credit  is  decidedly 
anti-inflationary.  The  effect  of  repeal 
will  not  be  timely  enough  to  help  out 
present  inflation  and  in  fact,  may  in 
itself  be  inflationary. 

Fourth,  the  capital  expenditures  of  the 
major  industrial  countries  exceed  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  investment 
tax  credit  is  necessary  if  our  industries 
are  to  be  competitive  with  foreign  indus- 
tries and  to  prevent  a  further  deteriora- 
tion of  our  balance  of  trade. 

Fifth,  the  investment  tax  credit  is  re- 
quired for  the  future  necessary  expan- 
sion of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Jobs. 

Sixth,  the  investment  tax  credit  in  its 
present  form,  although  not  perfect,  is 
at  least  better  than  any  alternative  that 
is  presently  being  suggested  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  close  off  debate  on  this  measure  at 
this  time,  but  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  offer  this  amendment,  because  it 
is  quite  obvious,  from  the  actions  taken 
in  the  committee,  that  the  mood  of  the 
Senate  is  not  one  in  which  there  would 
be  substantial  support  to  retain  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement,  this  measure  does  not  dispose 
of  the  issue.  The  issue  has  not  been  met, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  met,  either  now 
or  some  time  in  the  future.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
for  his  proposal  to  have  an  Independent 
study  of  this  matter.  It  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  is  further 
discussion  of  this  proposed  Eimendment, 
which  is  No.  324,  it  is  now  my  intention 
to  call  up  another  amendment,  No.  326. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
not  present  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
Senator's  full  presentation.  Is  it  his  posi- 
tion that  the  removal  of  the  7-percent 
tax  incentive  would  not  accomplish  the 
stated  purpose — in  other  words,  that  the 
removal  of  the  incentive  would  reduce 
the  production  facilities,  and  thereby  add 
further  pressure  to  the  inflationary  spiral 
which  we  are  tnring  to  stop? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  and  as  I  have  stated  re- 
peatedly, the  investment  tax  credit  is 
anti-inflationary,  not  inflationary  in  any 
aspect  whatever.  I  think  this  can  be 
demonstrated  in  the  facts  and  figures 


shown  in  the  material  I  have  previously 
submitted  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  7-percent  tax 
credit?        

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  amendment  which 
Is  at  the  desk,  which  I  have  not  called 
up  and  do  not  Intend  to  call  up,  would 
restore  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator  have 
figures  as  to  what  total  effect  this  might 
have  on  the  budget  condition,  as  affected 
by  this  entire  tax  reform  bill? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  ts  no  question  but 
that,  if  we  repeal  the  investment  tax 
credit,  we  make  a  substantial  gain  in 
the  Treasury  over  the  short  run.  TTiat  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  suppose  the 
administration  has  taken  the  position  it 
has.  lliose  figures,  the  revenue  estimates 
and  their  burden,  are  contained  in  the 
summary  of  HM.  13270  in  the  commit- 
tee print  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
at  page  133.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  table  1,  on  page 
133  of  that  document  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

REVENUE  ESTIMATES  AND  BURDEN  TABLES 

TABLE  l.-BALANCING  OF  TAX  REFORM  AND  TAX  RELIEF 

UNDER  H.R.   13270-CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY 

[In  millions  of  dollarsi 

A.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1974 


1979 


Repul  of  in- 
vestment 
credit +2,500    +2,990    +2,990    +3,090    +3,270 


Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  have  had  great  res- 
ervations about  the  wisdom  of  removing 
it.  I  know  that  that  might  sound  as 
though  we  are  trjring  to  protect  industry 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  the  case.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  that  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion is  proper,  that  the  way  to  contain 
infiation  is  to  control  the  number  of  dol- 
lars in  the  currency  stream,  keep  it  con- 
stant, and  let  its  value  expand  with  in- 
creased production.  If  there  are  more 
goods  on  the  shelf  with  the  same  number 
of  dollars  to  pay  for  them.  I  think  that 
is  the  way  inflation  is  stopped.  If  we  do 
anything  to  impede  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction, it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
would  be  defeating  our  stated  purpose, 
that  it  might  tend  to  increase  the  infla- 
tionary pressw-e  rather  than  decrease 
it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  whole  question  of  produc- 
tivity is  involved  here.  There  is  a  short- 
term  revenue  gain  if  we  repeal  the  in- 
vestment credit,  there  is  no  question 
about  that,  but  the  point  still  remains 
that  there  is  a  lag.  If  we  follow  the  pro- 
cedures and  arguments  of  the  admin- 
istration, that  they  are  using  this  simply 
to  flght  inflation,  there  Is  a  lag  of  at  least 
12  months,  and  probably  more  nearly  18 
months,  because — and  this  is  a  subject 
of  constant  debate — there  will  be  amend- 
ments incorporated  In  the  bill,  in  fact, 
there  are  special  cciisiderations  in  the 
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bill  for  various  companies,  attempting 
somehow  to  And  a  way  to  exclude  ttiem- 
selves  from  the  provisions  of  the  repeal 
of  the  investment  credit.  There  are  cer- 
tain exclusions  made;  the  application  is 
not  universal. 

Then  the  effective  date  has  been  a 
very  difficult  problem,  because  the  ques- 
tion arises,  when  is  the  investment  crecht 
actually  to  be  considered  effective?  That 
is  is  it  on  the  date  the  contract  is  let? 
If'  it  is,  its  administration  will  involve 
almost  insurmountable  problems. 

The  point  is  that  under  any  circum- 
stances as  an  anti-inflationary  measure 
even  assuming  the  point  of  thc»e  who 
advocate  it  is  anti-inflationary  it  wo^d 
not  have  any  measurable  effect  untU  the 
last  part  of  1970  or  perhaps  the  early 

"^^Mr"  MUftPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  there  are  many  specific  cases  m 
the  State  of  California  m  which  the 
Dlanning  and  program  has  advanced^ 
Sr  3  years  ahead  of  time  with  regard  to 
plant  expansion  based  on  existing  con- 
ditions. And  it  sometimes  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  one  of  my  problems  with  the 
riitireTax  bill.  We  do  something  that  is 
pretty  complicated.  And  we  do  it  m  great 
haste.  It  is  liable  to  work  more  hardship 

"^^d?  norSiow  what  to  do  in  this  case. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  activity  or  whether  it  is  Proper 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  a  football  game 
to  say.  "It  is  now  Ulegal  to  throw  a  for- 

'^I  think  there  is  a  great  point  to  be 
made.  I  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  neighbor  for  raising  the 
matter.  I  will  consider  his  amendment 
very  carefully.  I  hope  it  receives  full  con- 
sideration from  the  entire  meinbership 
of  the  Senate  and  not  merely  the  few 
who  are  present  at  the  time  to  receive  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  listening  to 

the  colloquy.  .  ..  ^  ,  -^^^ 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  making 
a  point  that  certainly  needs  to  be  made. 
Mr  President.  I  have  amendment  No. 
326  at  the  desk.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  fidl  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 

the  discussion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  326)  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  reads  as  fol- 

lows  ' 

Amendment  No.  326 

On  page  413.  line  3,  after  "property"  In- 
sert "and  property  to  which  subsection  (e) 

aDPlles".  ,     , 

Page  428  Une  6.  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  after  line  6  insert  the 

following : 

"(e)  Small  Business  Exemption.— 

"(1)   In  genehal.— In  the  case  of  section 

38    property    (otther    than    pre-termlnatlon 

property)  — 

"(A)  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
strucUon.  or  erection  of  which  is  begun 
after  April  18,  1969,  or 

"(B)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
after  April  18,  1969, 

and  which  Is  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  for  use  in  a  trade  or 
business,  the  taxpayer  may  select  items  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  to  the  extent 
that  the  qualified  Investment  for  the  taxable 
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year  attributable  to  such  Items  does  not 
exceed  $20,000.  In  the  case  of  any  item  so 
selected  (to  the  extent  of  the  qualified  in- 
vestment attributable  to  such  item  taken 
into  account  under  the  preceding  sentence) , 
subsections  (a),  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  this 
section,  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  section 
46(b) ,  and  the  last  sentence  of  section  47(a) 
(4)  shall  not  apply. 

"(2)   Special  rules. — 

"(A)  Married  rNDivrouALS. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  flies  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  $10,000  in  lieu-  of  $20,000.  This  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  apply  if  the  spouse  of 
the  taxpayer  has  no  qualified  investment 
for,  and  no  unused  credit  carryback  or  carry- 
over to,  the  taxable  year  of  such  spouse 
which  ends  within  or  with  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  year. 

"CB)  Aitiliated  groups. — In  the  case  of 
an  affiliated  group,  the  $20,000  amount  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reduced  for 
each  member  of  the  group  by  apportioning 
$20,000  among  the  members  of  such  group 
in  such  manner  aa  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
•affiliated  group'  has  the  meaning  assigned 
to    such    term    by    section    1504(a).    except 

that— 

"(1)  the  irtirase  'more  than  50  percent 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  phrase  'at  least 
80  percent'  each  place  it  appears  in  section 
1504(a),  and 

"(il)  all  corporations  shall  be  treated  as 
Includible  corporations  (without  any  ex- 
clusion under  section  1504(b)). 

"(C)  Paktnerships. — In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  $20,000  amount  specified  In 
paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  partnership  and  with  respect  to  each 
partner. 

"(D)  Other  taxpayers.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
rules  sUnllar  to  the  rules  provided  by  sec- 
tions 46(d),  48(e),  and  48(f)  shall  be  ap- 
plied for  purposes  of  this  subsection." 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  call  up  the  amendment  for 
a  vote. 

The  amendment  at  the  desk  deals  with 
small  business.  It  deals  with  investment 
tax  credit  up  to  $20,000  which  is  a  very 
much  more  modified  version  of  the 
amendment  I  previously  discussed.  The 
amendment  merely  provides  for  small 
businessmen  and  small  farmers  some 
type  of  tax  recognition  of  their  capital 
expenditures. 

The  amendment  provides  that  they 
shaU  be  allowed  to  have  a  tax  credit  for 
an  investment  of  $20,000. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it 
is  not  a  tax  credit  of  $20,000.  But  it  is  a 
total  investment  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
why  I  consider  the  outright  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  to  be  both  unnec- 
cessary  and  unwise.  Its  outright  repeal 
is  neither  a  tax  reform  measure  nor  an 
anti-inflationary  measure.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated earlier,  I  fully  realize  that  this 
position  has  few  advocates  in  the  D.S. 
Congress. 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  is  determined  to 
go  ahead  and  repeal  the  investment  tax 
credit,  then  at  the  very  least,  it  shoiild 
provide  some  measure  of  relief  from  the 
increasing  cost  of  inflation  and  the 
mounting  burden  of  purchasing  equip- 
ment needed  by  small  businessmen  and 
small  farmers.  This  is  why  I  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  providing  for  an 
exemption  from  the  repeal  of  the  in- 


vestment tax  credit  for  small  business- 
men and  farmers. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  particu- 
larly trapped  by  the  present  high-tax 
and  high-money  policies.  Unlike  large 
corporations,  they  cannot  so  easily  pass 
increased  costs  on  to  the  consumer.  In- 
creasing costs  for  them  means  increasing 
bankruptcy.  For  a  nation  that  prides 
Itself  on  private  initiative  and  feels  that 
the  small  businessman  or  farmer  is  the 
backbone  of  our  society — the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  our  economy— this  Na- 
tion should  be  appalled  by  the  high  num- 
ber of  small  business  failures  and  the 
dwindling  number  of  people  who  can  af- 
ford to  go  into  farming.  We  have  Gov- 
ernment programs   that  recognize   the 
needs  of  large  organizations,  large  cor- 
porations, and  large  unions,  but  it  is  the 
small  man,  the  smaU  businessman,  who 
is  forgotten.  Government  being  so  large 
Is  unable  to  set  up  the  mechanisms  and 
the  policies  that  wUl  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  small  businesses  and  farms. 
We  have  become  a  society  of  large  insti- 
tutions. Intent  upon  their  own  interests. 
I  sun  reminded  of  the  African  proverb 
that  says: 

When  elephants  fight.  It  Is  the  grass  that 
siiffers. 

In  the  conflicting  Interests  of  large  in- 
stitutions in  our  society.  It  is  the  small 
businessman  and  the  small  farmer  who 
suffer. 

In  the  committee,  I  sought,  without 
success,  an  exclusion  of  at  least  $20,000 
annually  for  all  businesses.  Such  an  ex- 
clusion, amounting  to  a  tax  credit  of 
about  $1,400  aimually,  might  soimd  like 
a  pittance.  It  is,  of  course,  to  our  Indus- 
trial giants,  but  to  small  businessmen  it 
may  make  the  difference  between  invest- 
ing or  not  investing  in  much  needed 
equipment. 

Information  furnished  me  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, which  represents  more  than  272,000 
small  businesses  throughout  the  country, 
with  more  than  8,000  of  them  in  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  shows  that  90  percent 
of  all  businesses  today  spend  $20,000  or 
less  per  year  In  qualified  Investments. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  ample  justification  exists 
for  continuing  a  portion  of  the.credit  for 
small  business.  Even  the  revenue  loss  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be  minimal 
when  compared  to  the  countless  thou- 
sands of  smaller  firms  that  would  benefit. 
Going  back  to  1965,  some  312,000  cor- 
porations earning  less  than  $25,000 
claimed  a  total  of  $174.2  million,  or  only 
10  percent  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  that  year.  Surely,  when  90  percent  of 
all  American  businesses  account  for  less 
than  10  percent  of  all  investment  credits, 
this  wonderful  Nation  of  ours  should  be 
able  to  continue  offering  such  an  incen- 
tive to  that  sector  which  has  always  been 
referred  to  as  the  "Backbone  of  the 
Nation." 

Other  arguments  can  be  made  for  re- 
tention of  the  credit  for  smaU  business. 
They  have  a  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  large  public  corporations.  In  obtam- 
ing  capital.  Because  of  imperfections  m 
the  capital  markets,  small  businesses 
typically  pay  Interest  rates  that  are  ap- 
preciably higher  than  prime  rates  paid 
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by  large  businesses  and  frequently,  espe- 
cially during  periods  of  credit  stringency 
and  rationing,  are  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate credit  at  any  price.  Retention  of 
the  Investment  credit  would  enable  these 
small  businesses  to  finance  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  capital  requirements 
from  retained  earnings  and  consequently 
with  reduced  interest  costs. 

Economies  of  scale  are  available  to 
large  businesses  in  most  capital-inten- 
sive industries.  Retention  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  small  businesses 
would  enable  them  to  acquire  capital 
facilities  *t  appreciably  lower  after-tax 
costs.  This  would  tend  to  compensate 
somewhat  for  the  economies  ot  scale  en- 
joyed by  the  larger  businesses,  enable  the 
smaller  concerns  to  be  a  more  competi- 
tive force  In  the  economy,  and  provide  a 
disincentive  for  small  business  mergers. 

The  small  farmers  in  our  country  are 
in  an  equally  desperate  situation.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  of  this  body  from 
personal  observations  and  conversations 
with  many  of  the  approximately  10,000 
small  farmers  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
that  they  are  particular  victims  of  our 
present  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
Farmers  in  Indiana  and  throughout  the 
country  have  been  losing  the  race  be- 
tween Increased  costs  and  increased  ef- 
ficiency. An  exemption  for  the  small 
farmer  offers  the  opportunity  and  the 
hope  for  greater  efficiency,  greater  pro- 
ductivity. Without  this.  It  requires  no 
profit  to  state  that  there  will  be  con- 
tinuing numbers  of  farm  closings.  For 
farmers,  production  expense  rose  by  a 
billion  dollars  in  1968.  The  cost  of  inter- 
est, taxes,  and  labor  rose  by  3  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  Farm  liabilities 
increased  by  some  $4.1  billion  in  the  12 
months  preceding  January  of  this  year. 
Once  again,  these  increased  costs  were 
felt  most  severely  by  the  small  farmer. 
The  U.S.  Government  and  we  in  the 
Senate  have  an  obligation  to  insure  that 
the  small  farmer  does  not  become  a  his- 
torical curiosity.  The  greatness  of  our 
past  was  in  large  measure  determined  by 
the  existence  of  the  small  farmer.  We 
jeopardize  our  future  if  we  jeopardize 
the  existence  of  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  report  amendment  No.  326 
which  provides  for  the  retention  of  the 
$20,000  investment  tax  credit  for  small 
farmers  and  businessmen^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ananimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  As  the  Senator  is 
aware,  I  presently  am  chairman  of  the 


Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Therefore,  I  am  quite  interested  in  Uils 
matter. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
effect  of  this  sunendment  would  be  that 
a  small  shopowner  who  wanted  to  make 
Improvements  In  his  store,  let  us  say  up 
to  $15,000,  during  any  fiscal  or  calendar 
year,  would  still  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  investment  tax  credit? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  He  would  be  entitled 
to  keep  his  7-percent  tax  credit,  as  he 
would  today,  with  a  limitation  on  the 
total  amount  of  the  investment.  In  that 
case,  it  would  be  7  percent  of  the  $15,000. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  This  would  not  be 
accumulative? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  It  would  not  be.  It 
would  be  In  each  one  of  his  taxable  years. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  have  any  Idea  of  what  the 
revenue  loss  of  this  would  be? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  revenue  loss  of  this  would  be 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $720  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  pending  amendments  are  at  the  desk 
which  seek  to  help  small  business,  based, 
as  I  understand  them,  on  the  gross  sales 
or  the  gross  earnings  of  these  businesses? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  familiar  with  that, 
yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  this  type  of  amendment  has  any 
chance — if  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate — 
to  be  retained  In  conference? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  think  It  would 
be.  It  has  been  one  of  the  types  of  ap- 
proaches that  has  been  recognized  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had 
In  trying  to  do  something  to  help  the 
small  businessman. 

Take  the  man  who  buys  a  tractor,  for 
example.  This  is  a  big  expense  for  a 
farmer.  Nothing  else  could  be  done  for 
that  man  to  help  him  more,  If  he  wants 
to  make  a  capital  Improvement,  than  to 
provide  him  with  some  type  of  Invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  taking  the  $20,000 
figure — smd  I  imderstand  that  this  would 
be  by  capital  improvements— did  the 
Senator  have  any  advice  in  selecting  the 
figure,  or  was  it  arbitrarily  chosen  as 
seemingly  a  reasonable  figure  for  the 
small  businessman?  Is  there  anything 
really  baclung  this  up  as  a  good  figure? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  pointed  out  that  this 
accounts  for  90  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  who  would  be  eligible  for 
this  tsrpe  of  consideration;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  only  10  percent  of 
the  tax  credit  dollarwlse  imder  the  total 
provision  as  originally  before  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  because,  as 
he  said  In  the  portion  of  his  statement 
that  I  heard,  the  real  crunch  In  the  in- 
fiatlon  we  are  suffering  today  does  not 
hit  the  giants.  I  enjoyed  the  Senator's 
metaphoric  reference  to  elephants — that 
when  they  fight,  It  Is  the  grass  that  gets 
trampled  and  gets  hurt. 

I  know  that  in  my  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire we  have  had  many  complaints 
about  the  Inability  of  small  business- 


men— we  have  a  great  number  of  them 
in  the  Granite  State — to  try  to  get  loans 
and  to  get  the  ability  to  compete. 

So  I  certainly  endorse  this  amendment, 
and  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  that  New 
Hampshire  has  had  a  rather  remarkable 
growth  rate  for  the  Northern  New  Eng- 
land States  since  the  total  Investment 
tax  credit  has  gone  into  operation.  I  com- 
pliment his  State  for  the  growth  it  has 
had,  and  it  attributed  to  somewhat  to 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks  about  my  State. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  proposal  before  the  Senate 
would  incorporate  an  exemption  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
for  the  first  $20,000  across  the  board  for 
all  taxpayers.  That  may  sound  very  at- 
tractive. Cutting  taxes  is  always  attrac- 
tive. 

I  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  approval  of  this  amendment 
would  result  In  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $720 
million  a  year.  By  the  preceding  vote  the 
Senate  has  already  dropped  $6.1  billion 
in  additional  revenue  in  the  next  2  years, 
over  and  beyond  the  committee  bill,  "nils 
amendment  would  add  another  $1.4  bil- 
lion to  that  loss,  which  would  bring  it  to 
a  $7.5  billion  additional  loss. 

If  the  Members  of  the  Senate  want  to 
defeat  this  bill  they  should  go  ahead  and 
vote  for  this  amendment  and  the  other 
tax  reduction  amendments  that  come 
along,  and  delete  the  revenue-producing 
measures.  Then  they  can  go  home  and 
keep  making  speeches,  as  they  have  done 
for  the  past  12  months,  about  how  much 
they  are  for  tax  reduction  and  for  tax 
reform.  But  I  hope  they  will  also  tell 
their  constituents  at  the  same  time  that 
when  the  chips  were  down  on  the  indi- 
vidual items  they  just  did  not  have  the 
guts  to  vote  for  them. 

Let  us  admit  It.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  tax  reform  unless  we  stand  up  and 
vote  for  it,  and  we  cannot  get  tax  reduc- 
tions unless  we  first  cut  expenditures  or 
at  least  hold  the  revenue  we  have. 

I  compliment  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  so  nimble  that  they  can  get  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  and  vote  for 
all  the  tax  reductions  and  then  vote 
against  all  the  expenditure  reductions. 
It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could  do  it, 
but  we  cannot  have  a  solvent  govern- 
ment if  we  do. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. I  say  again  to  those  who  want 
to  defeat  this  bill  that  the  approval  of 
this  amendment  is  an  excellent  way  to 
do  it.  Then  they  can  go  on  right  down 
the  road  and  tell  their  people  that  all 
they  have  been  doing  Is  making  speeches 
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and  thftt  All  thlB  talk  about  tax  reform 
has  been  Just  so  much  political  poppy- 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  ,    .  , ^ 

Mr  WHIJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr"  DOMINICK.  Is  there  a  number  to 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Indiana?  -      _  ,  ««  oo« 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  326. 
This  amendment  would  lose  $720  mil- 
lion a  year  in  revenue  aimually,  and  we 
do  not  have  the  revenue  to  do  it.  We  are 
already  (wierating  the  Gtovemment  at  a 
deficit.  No  one  disputes  that  point.  We 
have  no  chance  of  balancing  the  budget 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  Any  additional 
loss  of  revenue,  whether  it  be  on  this 
amendment  or  the  preceding  amend- 
ment, is  going  to  be  accomplished  only 
on  the  basis  of  borrowed  money. 

As  to  whether  we  can  make  any  polit- 
ical capital  out  of  this,  I  do  get  encour- 
agement from  one  thing:  and  that  Is, 
that  some  of  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  so  much  confidence 
in  the  RepubUcan  Party  that  they  think 
we  can  jeduce  expenditures  so  that  they 
can  cut  taxes,  something  they  were  not 
able  to  do  and  never  tried  to  do  for  20 
years  when  they  were  in  office.  Once  our 
party  gets  in  office  they  always  come  up 
with  great  ideas  and  how  they  want  to 
cut  taxes  and  increase  spending  at  the 
same  time.  I  hope  that  some  time  some- 
one will  discover  how  that  can  be  done 
along  with  perpetual  motion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr!  MURPHY.  I  know  and  respect  the 
Senator's  judgment  and  knowledge.  He 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  we  have 
been  told— and  I  hope  my  distinguished 
colleague  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong- 
by  five  Uvlng  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  that  we  need  a  surtax  in  order 
to  help  balance  the  budget,  in  order  to 
stop  the  inflationary  pressure  which  is 
destroying  the  value  of  the  doUar. 

We  hear  about  numbers  of  dollars. 
EarUer.  in  this  Chamber,  we  were  talking 
about  raising  the  exemption  because  of 
tiie  cost  of  living;  but  the  proponent  of 
that  proposal  neglected  to  say  that  the 
doUars  he  was  Increasing  are  now  worth 
37  cents,  as  compared  with  the  real 
buying  power  of  the  dollar.  He  would 
have  to  raise  it  to  $1,800  in  order  to  meet 
the  cost  of  Uving.  But  that  Is  not  my 
point  at  this  time. 

Are  we  in  a  deficit  position  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  the  judgment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague?  . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  not 
only  my  judgment,  but  it  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  Record  that  we  are  in  a  deficit 
position.  The  national  debt  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  increased  approximately 
$6  5  bUllon.  That  is  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $500  mllUon  per  month,  and  we 
are  running  into  debt  in  this  fiscal  year 
at  a  faster  rate  than  we  did  last  year. 

Every  dime  of  extra  tax  reduction  in 
tills  bUl  will  have  to  be  financed  by  bor- 
rowed money,  and  we  are  already  m 
trouble  from  the  standpoint  of  inflation 
because  of  the  Grovemmenfs  borrowings. 
The  $600  exemption  is  inadequate,  and 
It  is  inadequate  because  of  the  Inflation 
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we  have  built  up  over  the  past  several 
years.  A  few  years  ago,  with  a  $25  bil- 
lion deficit  the  Government  had  to  go 
into  the  money  market  and  draw  out  an 
extra  $25  billion  in  order  to  finance  it. 

I  say  that  the  inflation  that  has  been 
created  has  been  created  because  Con- 
gress and  the  previous  administration  *y 
have  not  accepted  tiieir  responsibiUtiee 
to  hold  expenditures  in  Une  with  the 
revenues.  We  are  seeing  another  great 
example  of  it  here  today,  in  which  Sena- 
tors say,  "I  vote  to  cut  taxes,  cut  down 
on  the  revenue":  and  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  last  few  days,  they  have  increased 
expenditures  all  down  the  line.  Such 
hypocrisy.  .      .      _, 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  American 
people  realize  that  the  only  real  tax  re- 
duction we  can  have  is  when  we  cut  ex- 
penditures first.  This  infiation  is  destroy- 
ing the  life  savings  of  America.  When  we 
talk  about  so  many  people  in  poverty  to- 
day some  of  my  friends  who  have  voted 
for  all  these  giveaway  programs  and 
spendthrift    programs    should    remind 
themselves  of  a  fact  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten— that     their     poUcies     have 
pauperized  the  aged  of  this  country  and 
those  who  have  retired  on  fixed  incomes. 
So  many  people  are  in  near  poverty  to- 
day because  of  the  poUcy  of  preceding 
D«nocratic  administrations  in  spending 
far  beyond  their  income,  creating  infia- 
tion, and  in  lowering  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  They  have  pauperized  the  Amer- 
ican p^ple,  especially  those  people  liv- 
ing on  pensions,  retirement  income,  and 
their  saving  accounts.  Many  individuals 
today  are  retired  on  what  they  thought 
5  or  10  years  ago  was  adequate,  but  to- 
day because  of  the  decrease  in  the  piu-- 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  they  are 
being  forced  to  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  assistance.  That  Is  the 
greatest  crime  in  Washington.  We  have 
destroyed  the  purchasing  value  of  the 
life  savings  of  people,  the  savings  for 
which  they  worked. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  two 
things  happened.  We  have  been  caught 
in  a  sort  of  pincer  movement.  For  in- 
stance, the  purchMing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar has  been  greatly  decreased  and  at 
the  same  time  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased, so  that  the  difference  is  much 
greater  than  we  generally  consider.  The 
average  American  is  getting  hurt  both 
ways.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  said  aroimd  here 
today  that  the  Republican  Party  does 
not  have  sympathy  for  the  people  and 
that  the  Republican  Party  does  not  want 
to  cut  taxes.  It  is  well  for  us  to  review 
the  record.  The  first  Income  tax  law  was 
passed  in  1914  or  1915  and  it  has  been 
on  the  books  since  that  time.  During  that 
time,  going  back  to  1932.  the  exemption 
was  $2,500  for  a  married  couple  and 
$1,000  for  an  individual.  That  was  the 
year  the  Republican  Party  lost  control  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  What  would  that 
amoimt  to  In  today's  dollars? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  at  least  double  or  more. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  that 
exemption  was  whittied  down  under  the 


New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  until  In  1947 
it  was  down  to  $500  and  it  was  Increased 
to  $600  by  the  Republican  80th  Congress, 
at  that  time  over  the  veto  of  the  Demo- 
cratic President.  Some  of  the  same  Sena- 
tors who  are  speaking  loudest  today  in 
favor  of  this  Increase  In  the  exemption 
voted  against  that  Increased  exemption 
20  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  1915  we  have 
had  11  major  tax  reductions,  and  eight 
of  those  tax  reductions  were  given  to  the 
American  people  under  the  Republican 
Party.  On  only  three  occasions  has  the 
Democratic  Party  ever  decreased  taxes 
and  then  it  was  at  a  time  when  they  did 
not  balance  the  budget.  We  have  had  15 
major  tax  increases  and  13  of  them  were 
enacted  by  the  Democratic  Party:  only 
twice  were  taxes  increased  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that 
the  record  be  made  clear. 

We  have  a  national  debt  today  of  $369 
billion  and  over  95  percent  of  that  debt 
was  created  under  Democratic  adminis- 
trations in  the  34  years  they  have  had 
control  of  this  Government  since  1900. 
Less  than  5  percent  of  our  national  debt 
was  created  during  the  34  years  while  the 
Republican  Party  was  in  power.  The  Re- 
publican Party  has  been  trying  to  hold 
the  line  and  restore  some  degree  of  fiscal 
solvency  to  this  country.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent record  in  that  regard.  Neverthe- 
less because  of  the  actions  of  Democratic 
swiministrations  in  the  past,  we  today  are 
paying  about  $17  billion  a  year  in  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

Senators  should  also  tell  their  con- 
stituents that  about  $16.5  bUlion  a  year, 
or  over  $1  billion  a  month,  is  required  to 
pay  interest  on  the  debt  created  by  the 
Democrats  who  now  say  so  much  about 
how  they  want  to  help  the  taxpayers.  I 
wish  some  of  their  great  speeches  could 
carry  over  into  their  votes  but,  imfortu- 
nately,  as  in  the  matter  of  tax  reform, 
we  have  had  speeches — I  have  never 
heard  so  many  speeches  in  my  life — but 
there  is  so  little  enthusiasm  when  the 
time  comes  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  tax  re- 
form unless  we  eliminate  some  of  the  in- 
equities in  the  law.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
face  up  to  this  matter.  There  is  involved 
$720  million  in  the  amendment,  and  other 
similar  amendments  are  to  follow. 

Let  us  decide  if  we  are  going  to  have 
reform  or  just  a  lot  of  speeches  and  then 
water  down  the  bill  or  sink  it  so  that  the 
President  could  not  possibly  sign  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
pending  amendment,  which  is  under  the 
tiUe  of  "Small  Business  Exemptions."  the 
limitation  is  $20,000.  That  is  very  allur- 
ing. However,  it  is  a  fact  in  the  first  place 
that  the  small  businesses  making  im- 
provements are  the  small  businesses  that 
are  making  money.  I  am  interested  in 
small  business  as  much  as  anyone  else. 
I  served  for  7  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  this  body. 

It  is  well  to  talk  about  a  poor  farmer 
who  needs  a  tractor,  but  I  know  of  in- 
stances, not  only  in  my  State  but  also 
elsewhere,  where,  for  instance,  a  res- 
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taurant  doing  business  plans  every  year 
to  use  up  enough  money  in  changing 
the  decor  of  the  interior  of  the  restau- 
rant or  the  appearance  of  the  entrance 
of  the  restaurant  in  order  to  get  the  tax 
advantage.  I  "know  of  other  instances 
where  habitually  this  is  done. 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  we  can  look  forward  with 
complete  confidence  to  the  possibility 
that  it  will  be  done  by  every  business  that 
is  making  money? 

Every  business  that  is  making  money 
wiU  see  to  it  that  they  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  $20,000,  while  the  business 
which  is  struggling  along  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that  the  people 
who  most  deserve  our  consideration  and 
who  have  received  consideration  under 
the  bill  which  the  committee  brought  in, 
are  not  so  much  those  in  business,  but, 
rather,  those  on  salaries,  the  taxpayers, 
the  workers,  and  all  those  who  have  a 
fixed  salary  on  which  they  live?  In  no 
way  can  they  avail  themselves  of  a  loop- 
hole to  spend  money.  Most  of  them  are 
just  getting  by.  In  no  way  can  they  avail 
themselves  of  this  provision. 

Is  that  not  the  true  picture  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is,  and 
that  is  the  reason  behind  the  committee 
action.  This  investment  credit  can  be 
used  only  by  a  company  which  is  pros- 
perous. A  company  that  is  struggling 
along  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
vision. 

There  are  many  other  ways  to  give 
help.  One  of  the  best  ways  would  be  to 
strengthen  our  economy  to  give  some  de- 
gree fiscal  solvency  to  the  coimtry  and 
to  stop  the  infiationary  spiral.  Then  we 
would  have  made  a  large  step  toward 
reducing  the  exorbitantly  high  interest 
rate  which  must  be  paid  when  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  go  into  the  money  mar- 
ket and  compete  with  private  industry. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  his  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  California 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  think  the  Senator  has  brought  out  an 
extremely  important  and  pertinent  point. 
During  the  same  time  I  started  study- 
ing in  a  litOe  more  detail  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  It  is  called 
a  small  business  exemption.  As  I  read 
it  I  do  not  find  any  definition  of  small 
business  In  it. 

Sitting,  as  I  do,  as  the  second  ranking 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business,  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
is  some  particular  group  to  which  this 
would  apply. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  this 
would  apply  to  everyone.  The  title  "Small 
Business"  is  used  only  to  make  it  soimd 
more  appealing.  Actually  General  Motors 
could  get  the  exemption  also. 

Mr.  DOlkllNICK.  What  it  means  is  that 
any  company  could  get  the  tax  credit  on 
an  investment  of  up  to  $20,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  They  Just  refer. to  small 
business  to  make  it  sound  better. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  indi- 
cated earlier  in  the  debate  how  much 
revenue  loss  this  would  amount  to.  I  did 
not  hear  that  figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  $720  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  $720  million  a  year 
from  this  one  exemption? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  We 
have  already,  by  the  preceding  vote,  lost 
$6,100  million  beyond  the  committee  bill 
in  the  next  2  years,  and  this  would  add 
an  additional  $1.4  billion  to  that  loss, 
which  would  mean  a  $7y2  billion  total 
loss.  As  I  said  earlier,  those  who  want 
to  defeat  the  bill  should  just  keep  this 
up.  because  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  When 
they  go  back  home  and  tell  their  constit- 
uents that  they  voted  for  tax  reduction 
and  tax  relief  and  tax  reform,  that  will 
all  sound  nice:  but  they  know  that  we 
will  end  up  with  nothing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  an  indication  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  bill  now  which  Is  of  assist- 
ance to  new  schools  of  business? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Nothing 
specifically,  except  as  the  owners  of  the 
business  would  get  the  benefit  of  the 
reduced  rates  that  would  gradually  go 
into  effect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  there  are  reduced 
rates  for  business  sis  they  go  along? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  for 
the  businesses  themselves  if  they  are  cor- 
porations, but  for  the  individual  owners 
of  the  business. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  As  the  Senator  said, 
this  does  have  a  kind  of  attractive  titie 
to  it  until  one  reads  It  he  thinks  It  is  de- 
signed to  do  something  for  them.  Heaven 
knows,  small  business  companies  need 
help  in  many  places.  They  would  not  get 
it  imder  this.  It  does  not  apply  to  them, 
anjrway. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  these 
tax  reduction  proposals  are  attractive  if 
one  has  the  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  of 
my  amendment  No.  326.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TAX    CONSIDERATION    FOB    FAKUEBS    AND    SMALL 

BxrsiNiss 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  had  an  amendment 
pending,  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  Sen- 
ators BuHDicK,  Nelson,  Mondale,  Bavh, 
Church,  Metcalf,  and  Yoxmc  of  Ohio, 
which  would  retain  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  investments  up  to  $20,000.  I, 
therefore,  support  the  similar  amend- 
ment now  offered  by  Senator  Hartke. 
The  $20,000  figure  Is  the  same  level  that 
was  set  in  1966  when  the  credit  was  tem- 
porarily suspended.  This  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  farmer  and  small 
businessman. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  agree  that  repeal 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit  Is  an  appro- 
priate place  to  start  in  efforts  to  coimter 
the  severe  inflationary  pressures  plaguing 
the  coimtry. 

The  credit  was  created  In  order  to 
stimulate  capital  investment  In  the  early 


1960's,  a  i>eriod  when  we  sorely  needed 
expansion  In  the  industrial  base.  It  haa 
been  effective.  American  business  since 
has  spent  some  $400  billion  on  capital 
goods. 

But  we  no  longer  require  such  stimu- 
lation, particularly  in  the  case  of  giant 
industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  capital 
goods  sector  is  the  area  where  infiation- 
ary pressures  are  most  acute.  The  anti- 
inflationary  effect  of  each  dollar  removed 
from  this  sector  of  the  economy  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, be  even  greater  than  the  effect 
of  each  dollar  removed  from  circulation 
by  the  surtax. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
broad  brush  approach,  or  total  repeal, 
is  highly  undesirable  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. I  think  we  can  write  tax 
laws  with  enough  precision  to  insure 
that  they  will  not  work  contrary  to  other 
national  policies.  Repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  without  some  provision 
for  small  businessmen  and  farmers 
would,  for  these  two  Important  groups, 
deny  the  very  motivation  which  imder- 
lies  the  administration's  proposal.  It  wiU 
exacerbate  the  squeeze  on  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  suffered  most  from 
rising  prices  and  tight  money.  It  will 
attack  victim  and  villain  alike  with  the 
same  blow. 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Mr.  Bible,  re- 
centiy  described  the  "triple  credit 
squeeze"  facing  small  businessmen.  The 
imprecedented  rise  in  Interest  rates 
which  has  occurred  in  recent  years  and 
has  swjcelerated  sdnce  December  creates 
the  most  oppressive  burden  upon  those 
least  able  to  pay.  On  top  of  this,  the  exec- 
utive branch  reduced  the  fiscal  1969  busi- 
ness loan  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  by  some  58  percent,  fur- 
ther restricting  access  to  capital.  Addi- 
tion of  a  third  In  the  tax  area — elimina- 
tion of  the  investment  tax  credit— could 
force  economic  ruination  in  thousands 
of  cases,  all  in  the  name  of  inflation 
control. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  on  March  5  of  this  year 
President  Nixon  established,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  an  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise,  aimed  at 
expanding  business  ownership  by  minor- 
ity groups.  He  said  that: 

Black.  Mexican-American,  Puerto  Rlcaxis, 
Indians  and  others  must  be  Increasingly  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  field  of  business,  both 
In  the  areas  where  they  now  live  and  In  the 
larger  commercial  community,  and  not  only 
as  worlcere,  but  also  as  managers  and  owners. 

Quite  frankly,  I  confess  a  great  degree 
of  skepticism  about  the  prospects  that 
this  approach  will  go  very  far  toward 
healing  the  deep  economic,  social  and 
philosophical  divisions  which  exist  be- 
tween black  and  white  Americans.  Per- 
haps it  can  help. 

But  I  become  skeptical  as  well  abovt 
the  extent  of  the  commitment  to  this 
approach  when  the  investment  tax  credit 
repeal  comes  up  without  any  apparent 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  It  can 
make  the  growth  of  new  enterprise  sub- 
stantially more  difficult. 

If  the  situation  today  Is  acute  for 
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small  business,  it  is  just  as  critical  for 
agriculture.  Inflation  has  driven  the 
necessities  of  efficient  food  and  fiber  out- 
put to  unparalleled  levels.  An  implement 
dealer  from  my  State  told  me  recently, 
in  fact,  that  an  austere  version  of  one 
harvester  costs  some  $21,500,  some  five 
times  as  great  as  a  few  years  ago.  Pro- 
duction expenses  rose  by  about  $1  billion 
in  1968,  and  prices  paid  for  implements, 
interest,  taxes  and  farm  labor  were  3 
percent  higher  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Farm  liabilities  excluding  claims  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  went  up 
$4.1  billion  in  calendar  1968,  and  a  large 
share  of  that  debt  was  incurred  to  offset 
operating  losses.  The  cost  of  sustaining 
the  debt  are  astounding,  with  interest 
rates — when  money  can  be  obtained — 
standing  at  confiscatory  levels. 

The  most  recent  statistical  summary 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
firms that  the  cost  pressure  has  not 
abated  during  the  past  year.  The  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodi- 
ties used  in  production  had,  by  October, 
risen  thirteen  points  over  last  year's 
average:" 

Mean\Vhlle  the  prices  farmers  receive 
have  remained  relatively  constant  or 
have  fallen,  lagging  further  and  further 
behind  the  cost  of  living  and  the  cost 
of  producing.  For  crops,  the  index  of 
prices  received  is  down  12  points  from  the 
1968  average.  For  livestock  the  index  is 
up  over  last  year,  but  it  has  already 
started  to  decline,  with  meat  animals 
down  fully  21  points  since  August.  The 
downturn  in  the  livestock  cycle  assures 
that  the  cost-price  squeeze — with  in- 
tolerable interest  rates,  mounting  pro- 
duction costs,  and  dismal  price  pros- 
pects— will  score  massive  new  gains  in 
its  efforts  to  smother  family  farm  agri- 
culture in  this  country.  Elimination  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  in  the  case  of 
family  farmers  will  hasten  the  process, 
ending  the  economic  viability  of  many 
existing  farms  and  accelerating  the  mi- 
gration from  rural  America  to  cities 
which  have  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
room  to  serve  more  people. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  several 
decades  oiu*  agricultural  programs  have 
spelled  out  a  firm  national  preference 
fo^fflcient  family  farm  agriculture.  We 
ha^  been  concerned  about  the  rapid  de- 
cline in  farm  niunbers  and  by  the 
prospect  that  our  food  and  fiber  sup- 
ply will  eventuaUy  be  under  the  control 
of  a  few  large  producers. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  evolved  a 
policy,  declared  in  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1953,  calling  upon  Government 
to  aid,  counsel,  assist  and  protect,  in- 
sofar as  is  possible,  the  interests  of 
small  business  concerns  in  order  to  pre- 
serve free  competitive  enterprise. 

I  believe  these  twin  policies  remain 
entirely  valid,  and  that  they  supply 
ample  reason  for  maintaining  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  up  to  $20,000.  We 
should  continue  to  reject  the  view  that 
bigness  is  either  naturally  desirable  or 
inevitable,  and  we  should  continue  to 
embrace  the  concept  that  entrepreneur- 
ship  should  be  widely  dispersed  and  read- 
ily £u:cessible. 

The  revenue  cost  of  continuing  the 
credit  up  to  $20,000  would  be  modeSt. 


The  effects  of  eliminating  it  could  be 
extremely  damaging. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
this  amendment. 

INVESTMENT   TAX   CREDIT    SHOULD   BE   PRESERVED 
rOR    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  debate  constitutes  the  third  full- 
dress  congressional  consideration  of  the 
investment  tax  credit.  It  was  enacted  in 
1966,  and  temporarily  suspended,  with 
an  exemption  for  small  business  at  the 
$20,000  level.  At  that  time,  the  Senate 
actually  voted  to  continue  the  credit  at 
$25,000,  but  the  lower  figure  emerged 
from  the  conference  with  the  House. 

The  reasons  which  made  this  legisla- 
tion sound  policy  in  1962  and  1966  carry 
even  more  force  in  1969. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  ISSUES 

Congress  adopted  the  investment  tax 
credit  because  every  other  industrialized 
nation  possessed  an  investment  incen- 
tive device,  and  every  one  of  our  major 
competitors  was  modernizing  its  plants 
and  equipment  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  United  States.  In,  the  words  of  then 
Treasury  Secretary  Dillon: 


Machinery  and  equipment  expendltuw 
the  type  of  business  capital  expenditure 
which  Is  basic  to  the  creation  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  which  also  makes  the  most  direct 
contribution  to  cost-cutting,  productivity, 
and  efficiency — constitute  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  (GNP)  m  the  United  States  than  In 
any  major  Industrial  nation  In  the  world.^ 

Since  other  Western  nations  already 
employed  both  accelerated  depreciation 
and  investment  incentives.  Secretary 
Dillon  made  the  point  that  administra- 
tive modernization  of  depreciation- 
alone — simply  cannot  do  the  job,  the 
combination  of  both — this — and  a  spe- 
cial incentive  such  as  the  investment 
credit  is  needed  if  U.S.  business  firms 
are  to  be  placed  on  a  substantially  equal 
footing  with  their  foreign  competitors." 
As  a  result  of  the  thorough  study  Inci- 
dent to  the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962,  the  Treasury  Department  was 
able  to  inform  the  Congress  that: 

We  have  chosen  the  credit  primarily  be- 
cause it  Increases  the  profitability  of  invest- 
ment more  per  dollar  of  revenue  coat  than 
any  of  the  other  alternatives.'  (Italic  sup- 
plied.) 

Now,  after  5  years,  we  are  able  to  con- 
clude that  this  analysis  was  correct.  The- 
investment  tax  credit  has,  in  fact,  re- 
sulted in  an  improvement  of  the  competi- 
tive position  of  American  industry  in  in- 
ternational trade.  For  instance,  between 
1957  and  1962  the  U.S.  share  of  manu- 
factured products  declined  from  28.7  to 
22.8  percent  of  the  world  total,  a  per- 
centage decline  of  22.3  percent.  In  the 
5  years  following  the  enactment  of  the 
investment  credit,  the  decline  was  slowed 
to  10  percent,  or  less  than  half  of  the 
preceding  rate.' 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me 
that  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  has 
continued  to  deteriorate.  Our  trade  sur- 
plus has  declined  steadily  from  the  peak 
of  $6.7  billion  in  1964  to  a  mere  $100  mil- 
lion in  1968.'  These  figures,  together  with 
the  downturn  in  agricultural  exports,' 
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present  many  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  long- 
term  and  worrisome  trend. 

As  a  result,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  recommended  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  be  increased,  perhaps  to  14 
percent,  in  export  industries." 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  credit  is  elim- 
inated, it  will  add  still  another  Govern- 
ment-imposed disadvantage  for  sensitive 
American  companies.  These  firms  are  al- 
ready faced  with  the  imposition  and  re- 
mission of  foreign  border  and  value- 
added  taxes  when  they  are  making  their 
decisions  on  whether  to  locate  plants, 
make  investments,  and  create  jobs  in- 
side or  outside  the  United  States.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  outright  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  will  cost  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  dearly. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me,  that  at  least 
a  partial  preservation  of  the  investment 
credit  is  in  order,  to  carry  forward  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation,  which  have 
begim  to  prove  their  worth. 

For  that  reason,  I  offered  amendments 
earlier  this  year — amendment  No.  71  to 
H.R.  12290  and  amendment  No.  258  to 
H.R.  13270 — to  continue  the  investment 
credit  at  the  $150,000  level  of  investment. 
This  would  approximate  the  amount  of 
credit  actually  claimed  in  the  manufac- 
turing segment  of  our  economy,  and 
would,  in  addition  to  preserving  our  in- 
ternational competitive  position,  leave 
some  elbow  room  for  small  and  new 
companies  to  come  into  manufacturing 
and  grow  into  maturity.  My  testimony  to 
the  Finance  Committee  and  statements 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  this  subject  did 
not  convince  the  committee  to  adopt  this 
proposal." 

THE  QUESTION  OF  INFLATION 

It  has  been  argued,  because  of  the  so- 
called  "capital  investment  boom,"  that 
the  investment  credit  should  be  abolished 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  contributing 
to  inflation.  I  believe  we  all  agree  that 
it  is  necessary  to  break  the  back  of  in- 
flation, which  is  already  exerting  tremen- 
dous pressure  against  small  businessmen, 
local  governments,  and  housing  industry. 

There  is  some  doubt,  however,  that 
across-the-board  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  in  a  tax  bill  is  an  appro- 
priate means  to  that  end.  One  serious 
study  at  least  has  concluded  that  it  is 
not.'  At  present,  the  investment  credit 
repeal  is  being  relied  on  for  about  one- 
half  the  revenue  gain  in  this  bill — I 
question  whether  this  one  provision 
should  be  carrying  this  proposition  of 
the  revenue  burden. 

As  far  back  as  1966.  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  concluded  that: 

The  pressure  for  loans  to  finance  signifi- 
cant Increases  In  plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing stems  largely  from  the  Nation's  larger 
business  organizations.  The  [small  business — 
$15,000)  exemption  will  be  a  negligible  fac- 
tor in  the  investment  decisions  of  such  orga- 
nizations. It  will  not  be  negUglble.  however, 
to  small  business  enterprises,  many  of  which 
presently  have  difficulty  raising  funds  be- 
cause of  existing  monetary  restrtctions.'" 

A  further  analysis  reveals  that,  in  1965, 
the  377  largest  companies,  with  income 
over  $10  million,  account  for  more  than 
half  of  all  the  investment  credit  claimed 
by  corporations."  Furthermore,  Federal 
reserve  data  confirms  the  findings  of  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  that 
more  than  half  the  business  loan  bor- 
rowing takes  place  in  amounts  of  more 
than  $1  million. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  borrow- 
ing and  spending  on  capital  equipment 
which  count  as  inflationary  factors  are 
highly  concentrated  among  the  Nation's 
biggest  businesses.  Some  press  reports 
have  speculated  that  perhaps  as  few  as 
50  or  60  large  corporations  are  respon- 
sible for  the  lion  share  of  this  activity. 
The  amounts  attributable  to  really  small 
business  are  not  very  significant. 

It  thus  seems  to  me  that  this  state  of 
affairs  could  be  dealt  with  without  reach- 
ing down  to  further  disadvantage  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  corporations, 
partnerships,  and  proprietorships,  and 
farms,  which  are  small  business. 

CREDIT    SQUEEZE    WORST   ON    SMALL   BUSINESS 

To  me,  however,  the  basic  question 
here  is  one  of  tax  justice. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
<Mr  Bible)  and  the  diligent  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
have  been  emphasizing  all  this  year, 
small  firms  and  farmers,  as  always,  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  tight  money  and  the 
fight  against  inflation. 

Interest  rates  are  setting  historical 
records."  Bank  reserves  and  deposits 
have  declined  substantially,  and  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply  slowed  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1  percent  in  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year."  There  are  increas- 
ing indications  that  credit  rationing  is 
taking  place." 

Small  businesses  are  now  compelled  to 
pay  well  above  the  prime  rate  of  interest 
for  loans,  and  for  some  purposes  such  as 
new  meat  packing  plants  required  by  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act— which  Involve 
single-purpose  facilities— they  may  find 
funds  imavailable  at  any  rate  of  inter- 
est.'' 

There  are  really  two  different  kinds  of 
business  in  this  covmtry.  The  local,  fam- 
ily, and  independent  small  businesses 
simply  cannot  compete  for  credit  with 
the  great  established  national  and  inter- 
national corporations. 

PMrthermore,  when  the  small  firm 
turns  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  a  last  resort,  he  finds  that  the 
business  loan  program  has  been  cut  back 
almost  60  percent  from  1968  levels. 

Furthermore,  because  the  effects  of 
tight  money  are  cumulative,  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  squeeze  and,  therefore, 
the  injury  to  our  small  business  com- 
mxmlty  will  be  worse  In  1970. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  recognized 
a  situation  very  similar  to  what  we  face 
today  when  they  continued  the  invest- 
ment credit  for  small  firms  during  the 
1966  suspension.  It  appears  that  credit 
conditions  currently  and  in  the  im- 
mediate future  may  even  be  worse  than 
those  in  1966. 

Accordingly,  it  will  be  an  act  of  tax 
equity,  as  well  as  a  help  to  our  interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  position,  to 
preserve  a  portion  of  the  investment 
credit  for  truly  small  firms.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  the 


amendment  which  will  accomplish  this 

result. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  and  urge  passage  today  of  this 
amendment  to  exempt  small  business- 
men, ranchers,  and  farmers  from  the 
repeal  of  the  7-percent  Investment  tax 
credit.  This  exemption  is  limited  in  its 
scope,  but  will  do  a  great  deal  to  preserve 
the  private  initiative  which  is  so  tradi- 
tional in  our  free  enterprise  system  in 
this  coimtry.  The  small  businessman  is 
the  backbone  of  our  economic  society 
and  this  legislation  will  be  a  major  step 
to  halt  the  high  number  of  small  busi- 
ness failures  and  the  dwindling  number 
of  our  citizens  who  remain  on  ranches 
and  farms. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  in  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  amendment  and  join 
with  him  in  pointing  out  that  the  reve- 
nue lost  to  the  Treasury  would  be  mini- 
mal when  compared  to  the  countless 
thousands  of  small  firms  that  would 
benefit. 

The  small  businessmen,  ranchers,  and 
farmers  in  this  country  will  be  caught 
in  a  triple  squeeze  if  this  amendment 
fails  to  pass.  Presently,  the  private  money 
market's  interest  rates  are  at  record 
levels.  Operating  capital  Is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  obtain  in  competition 
with  the  huge  national  corporations  in 
this  country.  The  repeal  of  the  invest- 


ment credit  would  thus  be  a  third  pres- 
sure to  fall  upon  the  small  businessman 
this  year. 

This  is  especially  critical  to  the  smsol 
firms,  farmers,  and  ranchers  who  are 
unable  to  control  the  prices  which  they 
receive  for  their  services  and  products  as 
many  of  the  large  and  powerful  corpora- 
tions do  in  our  complex  economy. 

I,  therefore,  urge  passage  of  this 
amendment  to  grant  much  needed  finan- 
cial relief  and  incentives  to  this  area  of 
our  economy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  326)  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pulbright)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatbr) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mitndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)   are  detained  on  official 

business.  ^     „       i. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr, 
Mathias)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  48, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

|No.  167  Leg.] 
YEAS— 48 


Allen 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

CTannon 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Pong 

Ooodell 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith.  111. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 
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NAYS--41 

Aiken  Blender  Pell 

Allott  Fwmln  Percy 

Baker  Oon  Prouty 

Bennett  arUBn  Rlbicoff 

BoggB  Oumey  Saxbe 

Brooke  Huiaen  Scbwelker 

Byid,  V».  HarrU  Scott 

Cue  HolUmd  Smith,  Maine 

Cooper  Holllngs  Spong 

Cotton  HruBka  Talmadge 

Curtla  Ijong  Thurmond 

Dole  Murphy  Tower 

Domlnlck  Muakle  Williams,  Del. 

Bagleton  Psckwood 

NOT  VOTING— 11 
Anderson  Ckddwater  Mundt 

Bayh  Gravel  Russell 

Bellmon  Jordan.  Idaho    Symington 

Pulbrlght  Mathlas 

So    Mr.    Hartki's    lunendment    waa 

agreed  to.   ^^     ^^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(The  following  colloquy  which  oc- 
curred'subsequently,  is  printed  in  the 
RkcORfilat  this  point  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  short  time 
ago  the  Senate  voted  to  agree  to  a  small 
business  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  I  be- 
lieve the  vote  was  48  to  41,  or  in  that 
range. 

This  amendment  will  be  highly  reas- 
suring to  the  distressed  small  business 
community.  Those  of  us  who  work  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee  have  been 
having  regular  hearings,  attempting  to 
see  how  we  could  be  of  most  help  to 
small  business.  We  were  aware,  of  course, 
of  the  proposal  to  terminate  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  One  of  the  areas  that 
we  recognized  as  essential  for  small  busi- 
ness welfare  was  the  preservation  of  the 
tax  credit  for  truly  small  enterprises.  A 
number  of  amendments  very  similar  to 
that  offered,  called  up,  and  guided 
through  passage  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana have  been  pending  at  the  desk,  in- 
cluding one  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  one  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN) ,  and  others.  There  was  also 
a  combined  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McImtyrb)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  also 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  . 
There  may  well  have  been  other  amend- 
ments in  the  same  general  field. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment had  not  won  approval,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  call  up  this  Jointly  sponsored 
amendment. 

This  amendment,  which  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  Senate  conferees  should 
they  find  it  helpful  in  their  deliberations, 
would  preserve  the  7  percent  investment 
tax  credit  for  truly  small  businesses  and 
fanners  up  to  a  level  of  $20,000  of  In- 
vestment. It  would  limit  the  benefit  of 
the  credit  to  those  businesses  whose  tax- 
able income  does  not  exceed  $250,000  a 
year.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  doubly 
sure  that  this  tax  credit  will  be  restricted 
to  the  genuinely  small  business  enter- 


prises that  so  sorely  need  this  kind  of 

The  cost  of  this  amendment  has  been 
estimated  generally  at  from  between  $620 
and  $720  million  by  the  Joint  Commit- 

The  $20,000  level  of  Investment  figure 
is  not  new  to  the  Congress.  When  the 
investment  tax  credit  was  suspended 
in  1966.  the  Senate  approved  the  reten- 
tion of  a  credit  for  up  to  $25,000  of  in- 
vestment, but  in  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference on  the  legislation  the  figure  was 
reduced  to  $20,000  in  the  bill  as  finally 
approved. 

So  this  amendment  would  not  have 
plowed  new  ground.  Over  the  years  the 
Congress  has  recognized  the  Importance 
of  this  kind  of  tax  incentive  for  the  small 
businesss  community.  This  amendment 
merely  asked  that  the  Congress  reaffirm 
its  long-standing  interest  in  and  concern 
for  the  special  problems  of  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Hartke 
amendment  and  the  amendment  that  we 
offered  jointly  is  that  the  Joint  amend- 
ment places  a  ceiling  on  the  measure- 
ment of  what  is  a  small  business.  We 
specified  that  small  businesses  were 
those  businesses  In  which  the  taxable  in- 
come was  not  in  excess  of  $250,000.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  conform 
more  with  the  general  feeling  of  bring- 
ing it  virithin  the  range  of  a  small  busi- 
ness. 

In  checking  the  cost  figures  with  the 
very  able  members  of  the  staffs  of  both 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Joint 
committee,  I  was  amazed  to  find  that 
they  indicated  to  me  that  the  cost  of  the 
amendment  that  put  the  ceiling  at  $250,- 
000  would  be  £«>proximately  $680  million. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  cost  somewhere  in  the  range 
of  $720  million,  or  only  an  additional  $40 
million  in  revenue.  I  had  honestly  felt 
that  there  would  be  a  greater  differential 
if  we  lowered  the  ceiling  to  the  $250,000 
figure.  But  in  studying  the  matter,  I  was 
advised  that  that  was  not  a  correct  con- 
clusion, and  that  there  was  very  little 
differaice  in  the  total  amoimt  of  reve- 
nue affected  by  one  amendment  as  com- 
pared to  the  other. 

I  supported  the  Hartke  amendment.  I 
am  deUghted  that  it  did  become  a  part  of 
this  bill,  by  a  rather  substantial  vote.  I 
recognize  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  must 
still  go  to  conference,  and  I  hope  that 
something  can  there  be  done  in  this  area 
of  helping  the  small  businessman.  Our 
hearings  held  throughout  the  course  of 
this  congressional  year  have  made 
abundantly  clear  the  distressed  condi- 
tion of  the  small  businessman  in  obtain- 
ing money  and  credit,  and  that  he  was 
very  badly  hurt  by  a  freeze  which  froze 
$170  million  that  was  appropriated  for 
direct  and  participating  loans  of  the 
Small  Business  Admlnistratlcm.  That 
money  reverted  on  July  1  of  this  year,  so 
it  is  no  longer  available  for  those  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  make  money  available  for 
these  loans.  We  found  out,  in  our  study, 
that  such  direct  business  loans  have 
worked  out  very  well,  as  have  the  par- 


ticipating loans.  The  percentage  of  loss 
in  each  instance  is  very  small — some- 
thing in  the  range  of  2  to  3  percent.  So 
this  is  another  area  where  we  hope  we 
can  be  of  help  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

The  Hartke  amendment,  which  has 
now  been  agreed  to  and  made  a  part  of 
the  pending  bill,  does  offer  some  addi- 
tional help.  I  offer  by  way  of  suggestion 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  the  possibility  that  some  limita- 
tion may  be  appealing  as  he  goes  to  con- 
ference. I  realize  there  are  many  prob- 
lem areas  in  a  tax  bill  of  this  magnitude 
and  this  complexity. 

I  think  it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
$20,000  level  for  the  investment  credit 
is  certainly  not  new  to  Congress.  When 
the  investment  credit  was  suspended  by 
Congress  in  1966  an  exception  was  made 
in  the  case  of  the  small  business  investor, 
and  at  that  time  the  figure  coming  out 
of  the  Senate-House  conference  was 
agreed  upon  as  $20,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  91st  Congress  has 
done  a  monumental  Job  initiating  this 
historic  tax  reform  program  and  bring- 
ing it  now  to  the  threshold  of  enactment. 
I  believe  that  the  leadership  in  both 
Houses,  together  with  the  chairmen  of 
the  tax- writing  committees,  Representa- 
tive Mills,  of  Arkansas,  and  Senator 
Long,  of  Louisiana,  have  earned  the  com- 
mendation of  this  body  and  the  thanks 
of  the  country  for  the  Job  they  have  done. 
As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  however,  I  felt  obliged 
earlier  this  week  to  draw  a  small  busi- 
ness amendment  because  neither  the  tax 
reform  bill  passed  by  the  House  nor  the 
Finance  Committee's  recommendations 
had  provided  adequately  for  the  Nation's 
small  business  community. 

Our  efforts  to  curb  abuses  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  plug  its  loopholes 
and  fight  infiation  had  created,  before 
adoption  of  the  Hartke  amendment  an 
unintended  overkill  against  small  busi- 
ness. 

From  the  small  business  point  of  view, 
ILR.  13270,  as  it  came  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  not  only  declined  to  extend 
further  tax  relief  to  small  business,  It 
also  eliminated  two  existing  provisions 
of  the  law  which  were  originally  enacted 
as  tax  reforms,  were  preserved  over  the 
years  by  the  Congress,  and  which  pres- 
ently provide  some  measure  of  equity  for 
the  small  entrepreneur  in  our  increas- 
ingly complex  and  competitive  economy. 
Unless  these  actions  had  been  modified 
on  the  Senate  fioor,  the  label  of  "tax  re- 
form" would  have  had  a  hollow  ring  for 
the  bVz  million  hard-woi*ing,  risk-tak- 
ing, taxpaylng  small  business  owners. 

Small  business  is  the  heart  of  our 
American  free  enterprise  system.  It  is  the 
comer  grocery.  The  small  restaurant. 
The  small  machine  shop  smd  factory. 
The  independent  hardware  and  drygoods 
store.  The  small  building  trades  contrac- 
tor, and  the  myriad  small  and  family- 
owned  service  establishments  that  line 
the  streets  of  every  community  in  the 
Nation.  Small  business  is  the  (wportuni- 
ty  and  challenge  of  the  average  citizen 
to  find  independence  and  a  place  for 
himself  in  the  commercial  mainstream. 
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And  it  has  properly  been  our  consistent 
national  policy  for  many  years  to  pro- 
mote and  foster  small  independent 
enterprise. 

Repeal  of  the  tax  credit  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Nixon  administration 
as  a  necessary  anti-inflationary  meas- 
ure—a measure  to  cool  down  our  over- 
heated economy.  I  am  pleased  tha^t  the 
Senate  has  moved  affirmatively  to  assist 
small  business  in  precisely  this  context. 

First,  it  is  critically  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  small  business  is  already 
hard  pressed  by  the  present  inflation, 
and  is  bearing  the  bnmt  of  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  combat  the  infiation. 
Throughout  this  year  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  various 
types  of  Government  financial  restraints 
and  the  gathering  business  slowdown 
have  borne  very  heavily  on  small  busi- 
ness. 

Interest  rates  in  the  private  money 
markets  are  setting  records  every  week. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  a  floor  statement  on 
June  25  of  this  year,  the  credit  prob- 
lems of  small  business  firms  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  acute.  The  business  loan 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration was  cut  back  58  Vz  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  has  been  set  at  the 
reduced  level  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

A  recent  survey  of  80,000  small  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  fifty  States  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Indep)endent 
Business  confirms  that — ^when  they  can 
get  financing  at  all— many  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  must  pay  interest  rates 
that  are  scaled  upward  from  the  prime 
interest  rate.  In  some  cases  as  much  as 
11  or  12  percent. 

Only  about  one-half  of  these  same 
small  firms  reported  sales  increases  over 
1968,  and  according  to  the  study  more 
than  three-quarters  of  them  face  in- 
creased labor,  material,  and  other  costs 
in  1969. 

Nearly  one-half — 46  percent— of  the 
firms  involved  found  themselves  unable 
to  add  to  their  capital  investment  in  1969. 

A  combination  of  forces:  Record  in- 
terest rates,  intensifying  stringency  in 
the  private  money  markets,  and  the  dras- 
tic curtailment  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration lending  programs  is  creating 
very  serious  financial  pressures  on  our 
smaller  and  independent  businesses.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  small  firms 
which  would  ordinarily  survive  may  be 
forced  out  of  business.  Others  will  be 
less  successful  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.  Some  will  experience  reverses 
that  may  take  years  to  overcome. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  last 
June,  the  system  of  free  enterprise  It- 
self— ease  of  entry  into  business,  compe- 
tition, and  the  growth  of  businesses  sup- 
plying new  products  and  services — is  in 
danger  of  being  impaired. 

Unless  we  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
needs  of  small  enterprise,  and  understand 
the  damage  ill-considered  changes  in  the 
tax  laws  may  do,  we  not  only  limit  the 
opportunities  for  oiu:  people,  but  we  may 
find  ourselves  counting  the  wreckage  of 
small  businesses  that  are  already  strug- 
gling against  inflaticm. 

Repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
was  offered  as  an  effective  way  to  curb 
infiation.  At  the  same  time,  the  effect 
of  an  outright  repeal  would  be  to  fur- 


ther injure  a  small  business  community 
already  victimized  by  inflation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  feature  of  the  tax  bill 
should  be  tailored  so  as  to  take  account 
of  small  business  problems,  with  very 
little  impact  on  its  anti-inflationary  ob- 
Icctlvc 

The  fact  is  that  small  business  has  ac- 
counted for  a  very  minor  portion  of  the 
inflationary  pressures  associated  with  the 
investment  tax  credit.  The  bulk  of  the 
pressures  have  been  generated  by  big 
business.  According  to  calculations  based 
upon  Internal  Revenue  Service  flgures 
for  1965,  altogether  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  small  firms — those  with  less 
than  $25,000  of  taxable  income — ac- 
counted for  only  10.1  percent  of  the  tax 
credit.  Firms  in  the  $25,000  to  $250,000 
category  accounted  for  only  9.4  percent. 
In  contrast,  the  377  largest  compa- 
nies— those  with  taxable  incomes  over 
$10  million — accounted  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  corporate  credit. 
Firms  in  the  $1  million  to  $10  million 
category  accounted  for  almost  20  per- 
cent. The  large  business  flrms  account 
for  almost  three-quarters  of  the  total 
corporate  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  from  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  preserving  an  investment  tax  credit 
for  small  businesses  would  have  little  or 
no  inflationary  consequences.  This  is 
corroborated  by  examination  of  the 
picture  of  commercial  lending.  Ac- 
cording to  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
for  June  1969,  the  percentage  of  bank 
loans  accoimted  for  by  the  largest 
loans — over  $1  million — is  54.6  percent, 
a  flgure  almost  identical  to  big  business' 
share  of  the  investment  tax  credit.  The 
small  business  activity,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  measured  by  loans  imder  $100.- 
000,  accoimted  for  82  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  loans,  but  (mly  12  Vz  percent  of  the 
number  of  dollars.  In  this  connection, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  the  press  re- 
ports of  a  bankers'  meeting  held  here 
in  Washington  last  Spring  which  sug- 
gested that  as  few  as  50  or  60  of  the 
largest  corporations  were  exerting  the 
bulk  of  the  inflationary  pressures  on  the 
economy  by  their  borrowing  and  invest- 
ing policies. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  great  number  of  small  flrms  across 
this  country  have  not  been  the  moving 
force  in  the  inflation  attributed  to  the 
investment  tax  credit.  The  bulk  of  the 
pressures  have  come  from  big  business. 
As  I  have  said,  small  businesses  have  not 
bred  infiation.  Rather,  they  have  been 
its  victims. 

May  I  commend  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  this  tax  bill  that  because  the 
spending  and  borrowing — the  Inflation- 
ary pressures — are  largely  concentrated 
in  the  Nation's  largest  corporations,  an 
investment  tax  credit  can  and  should  be 
preserved  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
truly  small,  family  owned,  and  independ- 
ent businesses  where  flnanclal  assistance 
Is  needed.  This  can  be  accomplished  at 
a  small  cost  in  tax  revenue,  and  with 
very  large  benefits  to  the  economy  and 
our  national  small  business  polley. 

The  investment  tax  credit  is  partic- 
ularly important  to  small  enterprises  be- 
cause we  know  that  local,  family  and 
indep«ident  business  simply  cannot  com- 


pete in  the  money  markets  for  capital 
against  gisoit  national  and  multinational 
corjMjrations.  They  must  accept  less 
favorable  terms  if  they  can  obtain  the 
money  at  all.  Thus,  small  business  must 
rely  even  more  heavily  on  its  internally 
retained  earnings  for  working  and 
growth  funds.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  each  month 
show  graphically  that  small  firms  pay 
interest  rates  scaled  upward  a  ix)lnt  or 
more  above  the  prime  rate.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  see  definite  indications 
from  leading  bankers  that,  under  the 
present  tightened  money  market  condi- 
tions, credit  rationing  is  toking  place. 
This  means  that  small  firms  will  have 
increasing  difficulty  obtaining  needed 
loans  In  1970. 

The  vital  Importance  of  the  Investment 
credit  mechanism  Is  that  It  allows  these 
flrms  to  keep  more  of  the  money  which 
they  have  already  earned,  and  makes 
them  less  dependent  on  outside  sources 
of  capital. 

Mr.  President,  it  bears  repeating  that 
the  SVz  million  small  business  enter- 
prises are  the  backbone  of  many  com- 
munities and  of  the  Nation's  free  enter- 
prise system.  They  are  a  major  factor 
in  employment,  growth,  anti-inflationary 
price  competition,  and  rural-urban  bal- 

&I1C6. 

For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  the 
declared  objective  of  the  Congress  over 
many  years,  and  by  way  of  many  pieces 
of  legislation,  to  encourage  and  foster 
the  development  of  small  business.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  acting  on  this  his- 
toric tax  reform  legislation  the  Senate 
must  be  especially  careful  to  advance 
this  policy  and  not  imdermlne  It. 

The  need  to  support  and  encourage 
small  business  has  not  diminished  over 
the  years.  If  ansrthing.  it  Is  greater  than 
ever.  I  dare  say  we  all  want  tax  reform, 
but  In  an  attempt  to  reform  tax  abuses 
by  big  business  we  ought  to  be  extremely 
careful  to  avoid  action  that  will  need- 
lessly damage  small  business. 

I  simply  wanted  to  make  these  ob- 
servations, and  say  that  I  think  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  is  a 
step  forward  in  trying  to  help  the  small 
business  community. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  who  has  Just  spoken. 
Is,  of  course,  the  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  As  Its  ranking 
member,  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  the  chairman  has 
made.  I,  too,  have  tried  to  hold  the  line 
in  respect  to  making  this  not  a  tax  re- 
duction, but  rather  a  tax  reform  bill. 

However,  one  of  the  items  which  would 
repeal  an  existing  tax  exemption  which 
relates  to  taxes,  not  reform,  is  the  equip- 
ment tax  credit;  and  therefore  I  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  invading  that  principle 
to  endeavor  to  preserve  for  small  busi- 
ness some  oroortunlty  to  modernize,  the 
need  for  which  is  deeply  inherent  In  Its 
particular  situation. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  same  oonneetioii. 
again  directed  toward  the  same  objec- 
tive, if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Oh,  certainly. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  To  do  something  of  an 
original  and  affirmative  character,  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment  to  phase  out  the 
Investment  tax  credit  for  everyone,  con- 
ditioned upon  the  promulgation  of  new 
depreciation  schedules  by  the  Treasury 
Department  which  would  coincide  with 
the  need  for  modem  standardization  and 
technology.  This  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant to  the  competitive  quality  of 
American  business  at  home  and  abroad 
than  the  investment  tax  credit,  and  is  so 
generally  recognized. 

The  Treasury  has  grave  problems  with 
this  proposition.  The  best  they  have  been 
able  to  do  is  to  make  available  by  June 
30,  1970.  a  study  of  various  alternative 
proposals  for  depreciation  reform  and 
the  estimated  revenue  effect  thereof. 
After  consultation  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  I  felt 
that  I  should  go  along  with  that.  They 
assured  me  that  it  will  work  out  better 
that  way.  And  I  think  they  are  right. 

Knowing  that  the  committee  itself,  as 
expressed  to  me  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority'members,  is  very  deeply  inter- 
ested and  sees  very  clearly  the  aspect  of 
this  matter  which  has  so  great  a  bearing 
on  the  American  business  system,  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  proper  route,  to 
get  the  alternatives.  Then,  taking  com- 
mon consultation  with  the  committee.  I 
think  that  we  can  get  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  go  one  of  these  alternative 
routes  which  will  do  for  American  busi- 
ness what  it  so  urgently  needs  at  the 
present  time — both  for  small  and  big 
business.  The  idea  of  having  an  oppor- 
timity  unde:-  revised  depreciation  sched- 
ules to  modernize  and  automate  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  real  elements 
of  the  strength  of  our  country  which,  in 
the  final  analysis,  no  matter  what  is  said 
about  inflation,  money,  or  fiscal  policy, 
depends  upon  its  industrial  and  produc- 
tive strength. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  will  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Charles  E. 
Walker,  the  Acting  Secretary  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  with  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVEMBEB   25,    1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:  This  will  confirm 
that  the  Treasury  Department  will  make 
available  to  you  by  June  30.  1970.  a  study  of 
various  alternative  proposals  for  depreciation 
reform  and  the  estimated  revenue  effect 
thereof. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  E.  Walker, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
I  am  pleased  to  place  myself  in  the  same 
company  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

I  had  come  to  the  fioor  prepared  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama (Mr.  Sparkbmn)   in  the  area  of 
small  business  concerns. 

The  success  of  the  Hartke  amendment 
has  been  very  heartwarming. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  which  were 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  1966 
inflationary  pressures  compelled  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  investment  tax 
credit  which  it  had.  initially  enacted  in 
1962.  It  saw  fit  at  that  time,  however,  to 
retain  the  credit  as  it  affected  the  small 
businesses  of  this  Nation.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner  in  meeting  the  present  inflation- 
ary spiral.  For  the  considerations  under- 
lying its  earlier  decision  have,  if  any- 
thing, attained  greater  signiflcance  with 
the  subsequent  passage  of  time. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  dem- 
onstrated once  again  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman is  one  of  the  major  victims  of 
any  inflationary  period.  Unable  to  rely  on 
internally  generated  funds  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  his  larger  counterpart,  he  is 
driven  more  quickly  to  the  capital  mar- 
kets where  interest  rates  are  now  at  their 
highest  levels  in  modem  history.  And 
once  in  the  capital  markets,  he  is  more 
likely  than  his  larger  counterpart  to  be 
cut  off  when  the  availability  of  credit 
becomes  tight. 

Moreover,  the  small  businessman  is 
being  victimized  also  by  the  cutback  in 
Federal  spending  brought  on  at  the  out- 
set of  inflation.  He  has  been  greatly  dam- 
aged this  year  by  the  Budget  Bureau's 
58 ''2 -percent  cutback  in  congressionally 
approved  SBA  loan  funds. 

Many  small  businesses  would  be 
severely  damaged  if  they  were  forced  to 
absorb,  on  top  of  these  other  jolts,  a  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Such  a  blow  would  be  the  more  unf  or- 
timate  because  it  is  so  clearly  unmerited. 
There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
capital  investment  and  borrowing  policies 
which  have  contributed  most  to  the  cur- 
rent round  of  inflation  have  been  those 
of  our  largest  corporations.  These  cor- 
porate giants  have  accounted  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  increased  investment 
and  borrowings  which  have  led  us  to  our 
current  state. 

Finally,  continuity  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  would  bring  long-range  bene- 
flts  to  small  firms  and  hence  to  our  entire 
economy.  It  would  facilitate  the  planning 
by  these  firms  of  their  introduction  of 
cost-cutting  machinery.  The  only  pos- 
sible result  would  be  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  our  still  suffering  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  Presid(?nt,  on  grounds  of  equity 
and  fair  play,  as  well  as  because  of  the 
long-range  benefits  for  our  economy,  I 
urge  retention  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  as  it  affects  the  small  business- 
man of  America. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 

which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record  at  this  point.) 


ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14159)  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water,  pollution  control, 
and  power  development,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, power  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  independent  agen- 
cies and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  18  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein;  and  that  the  House  in- 
sisted on  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5  to  the 
bUl. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  1728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Norman  W.  Stanley; 

H.R.  2241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Anderson; 

H.R.  2481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cmdr. 
John  W.  McCord; 

HM.  3571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye 
M.  Sokltch; 

HR.  7830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Howard  Giffln; 

H.R.  9092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Condon; 

H.R.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  Parker;  and 

H.R.  12622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
L.  Chandler. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  biUs : 

S.  564.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene 
G.  Queja; 

S.  2019.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dug  Poo 
Wong;  and 

S.  2185.  An  act  to  authorize  a  Federal  con- 
tribution for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1966  (79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89-774 
(80  Stat.  1324) . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dlsagree- 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  1728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Norman  W.  Stanley; 

H.R.  2241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Anderson; 

HJl.  2481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  W.  McCord; 

H.R.  3571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye 
M.  Sokltch; 

H.R.  7830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Howard  Glflln; 

H.R.  9092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Condon; 

H.R.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  Packer;  and 

H.R.  12622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
L.  Chandler. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    328 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H  Jl.  13270) ,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  328,  to  disallow 
certain  foreign  tax  credits  sdlowed  to  the 
oil  industry  as  a  result  of  preferences  in 
our  tax  laws,  end  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 

Record  as  if  resui.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No.  328) 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  360.  line  23.  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  508.  Foreign  Tax  CREDtr  WrrH  Respect 
TO  Certain  Foreign  Mineral  In- 
come. 
"(a)    LiMrrATioN  on  Amottnt  or  Foreign 
Taxes    Allowed.— SecUon    901    (relating    to 
taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States)   Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (f),  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

" '  (e)  Foreign  Taxes  on  Mineral  In- 
come.— 

"•(1)  Reduction  in  amount  allowed. — 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (b) ,  the  amount 
of  any  income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable 
year  to  any  foreign  country  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  foreign 
mineral  Income  from  sources  within  such 
country  or  possession,  which  would  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  be  allowed  under  such  sub- 
section shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  (If 
any)  by  which — 

"'(A)  the  amount  of  such  taxes  (or,  if 
smaller,  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  would 
be  computed  under  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  such  Income  determined  without  the 
deduction  allowed  under  section  613) .  exceeds 
"'(B)  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed 
under  this  chapter  with  respect  to  such 
income. 

"  '(2)  Foreign  mineral  income  defined. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term 
"foreign  mineral  income"  means  taxable  in- 
come from  mines,  wells,  and  other  natural 
deposits  within  any  foreign  country  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
such  taxable  income  constitutes  taxable  in- 
come from  the  property  within  the  meaning 
of  section  613.  Such  term  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to — 

"'(A)  dividends  received  from  a  foreign 
corporation  In  respect  of  which  taxes  are 
deemed  paid  by  the  taxpayer  under  section 
902,  to  the  extent  such  dividends  are  attrib- 
utable to  foreign  mineral  Income,  and 

"'(B)  that  portion  of  the  taxpayer's  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  income  of  partnerships 
attributable  to  foreign  mineral  Income.' 

"(b)  Election  or  Overall  Limitation. — 
SecUon  904(b)  (relating  to  election  of  overall 
limitation)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year'  In  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '(A)  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year  or  (B)  for  the  taxpayer's 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969',  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'If  a  taxpayer'  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'Except  in  a  case  to  which  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  applies,  if  the  taxpayer". 

"(c)  Eftecttve  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. 

"Sec  509.  Foreign  Tax  Credft  Reduction  in 
Case  or  Foreign  Losses 
"(a)  Reduction    in   Foreign   Tax    Credit 
Umctation.— Section  904(a)   (relating  to  al- 
ternative limitations  on  foreign  tax  credit) 


is  amend*!  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

•"(3)  Reduction  in  limitation. — 
■"(A)  Deduction  or  poreicn  losses. — In 
determining  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  the 
taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year  from 
sources  within  a  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  or  the  taxable  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year  from  sovirces  with- 
out the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be. 
there  shall  be  deducted  an  amount  equal  to 
(1)  the  foreign  loss  carryovers  to  such  year 
plus  (II)  the  foreign  loss  carrybacks  to  such 
year. 

"  '(B)  Foreign  loss  care  tracks  and  carry- 
overs.— ^For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

■"(1)  A  foreign  loss  for  any  taxable  year 
(hereinafter  In  this  subparagraph  referred 
to  as  the  "loss  year"  shall  be  a  foreign  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  2  taxable  years 
preceding  the  loss  year  and  a  foreign  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  10  taxable  years 
following  the  loss  year.  A  foreign  loss  shall 
not  be  carried  to  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1. 1970.  A  foreign  loss  shall  not 
be  carried  to  a  taxable  year  for  which  the 
taxpayer  does  not  take  the  benefits  of  this 
subpart,  but  the  number  of  taxable  years 
to  which  such  loss  must  otherwise  be  carried 
over  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  he 
Increased  by  the  number  of  taxable  years 
to  which  the  loss  must  otherwise  be  carried 
which  are  years  for  which  the  taxpayer  does 
not  teke  the  benefits  of  this  subpart. 

"'(11)  The  entire  amount  of  the  foreign 
loss  for  the  loss  year  shall  be  carried  to  the 
earliest  of  the  taxable  years  to  which  such 
loss  must  be  carried.  The  portion  of  such 
loss  which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the 
other  taxable  years  to  which  such  loss  must 
be  carried  shall  be  the  excess,  If  any,  of  the 
amount  of  such  loss  over  the  sum  of  the 
taxable  Income  from  sources  within  the  same 
foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  In  which  the  foreign  loss  occurred  or 
the  sum  of  the  taxable  Income  from  sources 
without  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to 
which  such  loss  must  be  carried.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  taxable 
income  for  any  such  prior  taxable  year  from 
sources  within  a  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion or  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  shall  be  computed  without  regard 
to  the  foreign  loss  for  the  loss  year  or  any 
taxable  year  thereafter  and  without  regard 
to  section  172(b)  (relating  to  net  operating 
loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers)  and  section 
1212(a)(1)  (relating  to  capital  loss  carry- 
backs  and   carryovers   of   corporations). 

'"(Ill)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe  the  manner  for 
carrying  a  foreign  loss  from  sources  within 
a  foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  for  a  taxable  year  to  another  taxable 
year  to  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
paragraph  (2)  applies,  or  for  carrying  a  for- 
eign loss  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  for  a  taxable  year  to  another  taxable 
year  to  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
paragraph  (1)  applies. 

"'(C)  Foreign  loss  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "foreign 
loss"  means  a  loss  sustained  In  any  taxable 
year  which  Is  from  sources  within  a  foreign 
country  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
or  from  sources  without  the  United  States, 
as  the  case  may  be.  For  such  purposes,  a  loss 
shall  be  the  amount  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  172(b)  and  1212(a)  (1) )  by 
which  the  gross  Income  from  sources  within 
a  foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  from  sources  without  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  exceeded 
by  the  expenses,  losses,  and  other  deductions 
properly  apportioned  or  allocated  thereto 
and  a  raUble  part  of  any  expenses,  losses,  or 
other  deductions  which  cannot  definitely  be 
allocated  to  some  item  or  class  of  gross  in- 
come." If  the  taxpayer  does  not  take  the 
benefits  of  this  subpart  In  a  taxable  year. 


the  amount  of  his  loss,  If  any.  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  If  the  limitation  provided  by  para- 
graph (2)  appUed.  o    «  „ 

"(b)  CoNroRMiNO  Amendment. — Section 
6501(1)  (relating  to  limitations  on  assess- 
ment and  collection  In  case  of  foreign  tax 
carrybacks)  is  amended — 

"  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Tax"  In  the  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Loss  or  Tax". 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'carryback  under" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'carryback  under 
section  904(a)  (3)  (B)  (relating  to  foreign  loss 
carrybacks  and  carryovers)   or."  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'of  the  excess  taxes 
described  in  section  904(d)  which  result'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'of  the  foreign  loss, 
or  of  the  excess  tax  described  In  section 
904(d) .  which  results'. 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  losses  sustained  In  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31. 1969." 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  this  amendment 

would  raise  $65  million^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  repeat,  the  Treas- 
ury estimates  that  this  amendment 
would  raise  $65  million. 

My  amendment  carries  out  the  intent 
of  the  Nixon  administration  proposals  on 
September  4  and  30  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  recommendations  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1963.  My  amendment  is 
quite  similar  to  the  House-passed  tax 
credit  provision,  although  I  think  it  is 
sounder  and  fairer,  reflects  precisely 
what  the  Treasury  presented,  and  in  fact 
was  drafted  by  the  Treasury. 

This  proposal  equalizes  the  tax  treat- 
ment enjoyed  by  the  international  oil 
companies  and  that  enjoyed  by  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry.  I  cannot  see  any 
greater  justification  for  giving  tax  in- 
centives to  those  companies  which  ex- 
plore in  foreign  coimtries  than  those  who 
explore  here  in  the  United  States.  What 
justiflcation  can  possibly  exist  for  dis- 
criminating against  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry? I  report,  what  justiflcation? 

If  the  real  rationale  for  giving  all  these 
tax  subsidies  to  the  oil  industry  is  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security,  no  case  has 
been  made  for  the  subsidizing  of  foreign 
investment  or  foreign  exploration.  This 
discrimination  does  not  help  us  achieve 
any  greater  national  security. 

Changing  the  tax  provisions  relating 
to  foreign  tax  credits  as  I  propose  should 
help  the  domestic  oil  industry,  particu- 
larly the  small  independent  who  does  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  explore 
for  oil  in  foreign  countries.  If  we  limit 
some  of  these  tax  preferences  for  foreign 
exploration,  then  the  international  com- 
panies may  be  more  willing  to  spend 
money  here  in  the  United  States  to  ex- 
plore for  oil  rather  than  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
This  would  result  in  more  jobs  here  as 
well  as  a  savings  for  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

My  amendment  is  in  two  parts.  The 
first  part  is  almost  identical  to  section 
431  of  the  House  tax  reform  bill.  It  re- 
quires companies  incurring  a  loss  in  their 
foreign  operations  to  take  that  into  ac- 
count when  flguring  out  their  foreign  in- 
come and  taxes  that  qualify  for  foreign 
tax  credits.  Under  our  present  law,  for- 
eign losses  may  be  offset  against  domes- 
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tic  Income  but  are  not  carried  forward 
to  offset  foreign  income.  This  means  that 
companies  under  a  per-country  limita- 
tion can  obtain  a  double  tax  benefit. 

Where  a  U.S.  oil  company  incurs  losses 
in  a  foreign  country  during  the  time  it  is 
beginning  to  drill  for  oil  in  that  country 
it  is  able  to  deduct  these  losses  against 
U.S.  income  and,  thus,  pay  a  lower  U.S. 
tax.  When  Income  Is  derived  from  the 
operations  in  later  years  the  foreign 
country  levies  Its  tax  on  that  income 
without  taking  into  accoimt  the  losses 
Incurred  in  prior  years.  The  foreign  tax 
is  then  claimed  by  the  oil  company  as  a 
credit  against  its  U.S.  tax.  What  is  really 
happening  is  that  the  foreign  coimtry  is 
levying  a  much  higher  rate  of  tax  on  the 
U.S.  company's  income — because  it  Is 
Ignoring  the  loss  carryover — and  the 
U.S.  tax  system  Is  subsidizing  this  higher 
tax  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  for- 
eign tax  credit,  or,  in  effect,  subsidizing 
the  foreign  country.  It  is  a  kind  of  con- 
cealed foreign  aid  program. 

Let  me  state  an  example,  because  the 
area  is  very  complex.  Assume  that  oil 
company  A  drills  in  coimtry  X.  There  is 
a- net  operating  loss  of  $1  million  in  year 
one;  there  is  net  income  of  $1  million  in 
years  two  and  three.  In  each  of  the  3 
years  A  has  UJS.  net  Income  of  $1  million. 
Country  X  levies  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  50 
percent  on  the  net  income  each  year,  but 
does  not  provide  for  a  loss  carryover. 

In  this  example.  A  will  pay  no  taxes  in 
yeas  one;  In  years  two  and  three.  $500,- 
000  in  taxes  will  be  paid  to  country  X, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  credit  against  the 
U.S.  tax  of  $1  million,  thus  leaving  a  net 
pajrment  to  the  United  States  in  each 
year  of  $500,000.  This  is  plainly  wrong. 
Over  the  3 -year  period,  company  A  has 
realized  $3  million  on  its  U.S.  operations, 
and  ."ihould  have  paid  $1.5  million  in  U.S. 
tax.  Instead  the  United  States  received 
only  $1  million  in  taxes.  The  reason  for 
this  reduction  in  U.S.  taxes  is  that  coim- 
try X  has  levied  a  tax  of  $1  million  on  net 
income  of  $1  million  from  the  country  X 
operations — in  other  words,  country  X 
has  imposed  a  100 -percent  rate  of  tax  on 
the  net  income  from  the  operation  in  that 
country.  The  U.S.  tax  system  absorbs  the 
loss  caused  by  the  improper  tax  rules  of 
country  X. 

If  both  the  U.S.  tax  and  the  country 
X  tax  were  working  properly,  A  should 
have  paid  $1.5  miUion  in  U.S.  tax  and 
$500,000  in  foreign  tax,  rather  than  $1 
miUion  in  UJS.  tax  and  $1  million  in 
foreign  tax.  My  amendment  would  ac- 
complish tnat. 

My  amendment  would  insure  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  not  required  to 
subsidize  foreign  countries  in  their  oil 
operations.  It  would  also  put  a  stop  to 
our  tax  system  actively  encouraging  for- 
eign countries  to  continue  improper  tax 
systems.  However,  it  would  continue  to 
allow  companies  Incurring  losses  abroad 
to  deduct  them  from  U.S.  Income  in  order 
to  encourage  risk  taking  by  U.S.  compa- 
nies. But,  once  the  corporation  starts  to 
make  money  abroad,  it  should  pay  back 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  amount  of  taxes 
it  escaped  when  it  was  losing  money. 
My  amendment  would  accomplish  that 
by  providing  that  a  taxpayer  using  a  per 
country  limitation  who  reduces  his  U.S. 


tax  on  UjS.  Income  by  reason  of  a  loss 
from  a  foreign  country  has  the  resulting 
tax  benefit  recaptured  when  income  is 
subsequently  derived  from  that  coun- 
try. This  is  done  by  taxing  subsequent 
income  from  that  country  until.  In  ef- 
fect, the  previous  tax  benefit  is  recap- 
tured. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  repeat  at  this 
point  that  thif  is  the  same  proposal 
that  the  Treasury  Department  proposed 
to  the  Finance  Committee  on  September 
4  and  again  on  September  30.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  my  request,  these  pro- 
posals were  drafted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  experts. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
places  the  international  oil  companies 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  international 
American  corporations  by  preventing 
them  because  of  the  depletion  allowance 
from  generating  excess  tax  credits  in 
one  country  and  using  them  to  hide 
other  foreign  income.  This  also  allevi- 
ates to  a  great  extent  the  problem  of 
determining  when  a  payment  made  to  a 
government  which  owns  the  mineral 
rights  within  its  boundaries  is  a  royalty 
payment  or  a  tax  payment.  As  you  know, 
many  countries,  primarily  in  the  Middle 
East,  impose  extremely  high  taxes  upon 
oil  companies.  These  taxes  are  writ- 
ten off  dollar  for  dollar  against  U.S. 
taxes.  In  other  words,  the  American  tax- 
payer is  being  asked  to  pay  50  cents  of 
every  dollar  these  oil  companies  pay 
to  keep  these  sheiks  in  Cadillacs  called 
"golden  gimmick."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  "tax  laws"  were  drafted  by  the  oil 
companies  for  these  foreign  countries 
to  achieve  just  that  result. 

After  all,  if  you  can  pay  off  with  50- 
cent  dollars,  why  not?  Particularly,  if 
Uncle  Sam  acquiesces.  To  show  you  the 
extent  of  this  abuse,  one  leading  U.S.  oil 
company  estimated  it  pays  22  percent 
royalties  on  foreign  operations,  but  only 
15  percent  on  domestic  operations.  This 
reflects  the  abiUty  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries to  hide  royalty  payments  under  the 
guise  of  tax  payments. 

The  oil  companies  thus  use  these  ex- 
cess tax  credits  generated  by  the  high 
"tax"  laws  in  the  oil  producing  coun- 
tries to  hide  from  Federal  taxes  Income 
they  receive  in  low  tax  countries.  In  other 
words,  an  oil  company  which  pays  an  al- 
leged tax  rate  of  60  percent  in  Saudi 
Arabia  on  income  of  $100  million  will 
have  at  least  an  excess  foreign  tax  credit 
of  $6  million.  Foreign  tax  rate  of  60  per- 
cent minus  U.S.  tax  rate  of  54  percent. 
In  fact,  however,  because  of  the  low  ef- 
fective tax  rate  in  the  United  States  for 
the  oil  industry  of  about  21  percent  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  Department,  this 
situation  would  generate  excess  tax 
credits  of  $39  million.  This  $39  million 
could  be  used  to  hide  about  $78  million 
in  foreign  income  from  TJS.  taxation  un- 
der present  law. 

My  amendment,  the  same  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  Finance  Committee,  would  help 
stop  this  abuse. 

While  the  overall  limitation  normally 
allows  high  foreign  tax  rates  to  be  aver- 
aged with  low  foreign  tax  rates  there 
seems  to  be  no  justification  for  this  in  the 
case  of  mineral  production  income  where 


the  excess  credits  arise  because  the  for- 
eign country  does  not  match  our  per- 
centage depletion  allowance. 

Under  my  amendment,  excess  foreign 
tax  credits  resulting  from  the  allowance 
of  percentage  depletion  by  the  United 
States  would  not  be  available  sigalnst 
other  foreign  income.  Thus,  to  the  extent 
the  foreign  tax  in  a  particular  foreign 
country  exceeds  the  U.S.  tax  on  the  same 
foreign  mineral  Income,  but  Is  less  than 
the  U.S.  tax  on  such  income  computed 
without  percentage  depletion  being  al- 
lowed, the  excess  credits  could  not  be  ap- 
plied against  other  foreign  income. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
my  amendment  would  work.  According 
to  the  Treasury,  the  effective  U.S.  tax 
rate  on  the  oil  industry  is  21  percent,  al- 
though the  theoretical  corporate  rate, 
including  t^e  surtax,  is  about  54  percent. 
Let  us  assume  that  foreign  country  Y 
has  a  tax  rate  of  60  percent  and  that  an 
American  oil  company  has  $100  million 
of  income  in  that  country.  Under  my 
proposal,  that  oil  company  could  not  use 
the  $33  million  of  foreign  tax  credits  at- 
tributable to  the  depletion  allowance  to 
hide  other  foreign  income — $54  million 
minus  $21  million  equal  $33  million.  It 
could,  however,  still  use  the  $27  million 
in  foreign  tax  credits  to  hide  other  for- 
eign income  from  U.S.  taxation— $60 
million  minus  $54  million  plus  $21  mil- 
lion equal  $27  million. 

I  consider  that  a  tax  at  that  level  and 
the  Treasury  Department  proposal  con- 
siders that  a  tax  at  that  level  would  be 
a  legitimate  tax. 

The  only  thing  my  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  put  the  oil  companies 
on  the  same  basis  as  every  other  Ameri- 
can corporation  which  does  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance. A  similar  provision  is  already 
in  our  tax  code  in  relation  to  the  lower 
tax  rates  paid  by  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporations  so  we  know  such  a 
provision  would  work. 

I  think  these  proposals  are  fair  and 
equitable.  They  do  not  discriminate 
against  the  oil  companies.  All  they  do 
is  place  the  oil  companies  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  Americsm  companies 
doing  business  abroad.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  special  tax  privileges  for  oil 
companies  abroad.  There  may  be  some 
justification  for  special  treatment  here 
in  the  United  States,  but  what  justifica- 
tion exists  for  special  treatment  in  Saudi 
Arabia  or  other  foreign  countries  which 
care  Uttle  about  U.S.  security? 

According  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
eliminating  foreign  depletion  allowances 
would  result  in  $25  million  additional 
revenue  the  first  year,  $10  million  the 
second,  and  none  thereafter.  My  amend- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  would  raise 
about  $65  million  in  additional  revenue 
and  would  continue  to  raise  at  least  that 
amount  in  future  years.  It  would  also 
eliminate  the  abuse  caused  by  these  for- 
eign tax  privileges — hiding  nonoil  income 
from  U.S.  taxes  under  the  excess  foreign 
tax  credits  generated  by  these  royalty 
payments  disguised  as  foreign  taxes. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  allowing 
this  $65  million  to  escape  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  There  is  no  national  se- 
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curlty  Justification  for  this  tax  loophole 
or  any  other  Justification  for  not  closing 
this  gaping  loophole.  I  repeat,  there  Is 
absolutely  no  Justification  for  not  clos- 
ing this  tax  loophole  which  allows  $65 
million  to  escape  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  only  Justification  listed  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  deleting  the  House 
provisions  dealing  with  tax  loopholes  was 
that  the  area  needed  more  study. 
Baloney,  the  oil  companies  will  not  pro- 
vide the  needed  information.  This  Is 
merely  a  delajring  tactic  to  avoid  reform. 
Mr.  President,  the  American  taxpayer 
will  not  stand  for  any  delays.  He  wants 
and  deserves  tax  reform  now. 

Delaying  tax  reform  for  a  study  will 
not  result  in  reform.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  oil  companies  have  refused  to  supply 
the  Treasury  Department  with  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  tax  forms  per- 
taining to  foreign  tax  credits. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  very 
briefly  from  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  on 
page  323  of  Uie  hearings.  He  said: 

The  Treasury  was  asked  to  provide  the 
revenue  dimensions  of  this  abuse,  and  Its 
estimate  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  House 
provision.  The  Treasury  advised  that  this  In- 
formation could  not  be  provided  because  the 
oil  companies  refuse  to  supply  Information 
required  by  the  tax  return  form.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  S. 
Nolan  virrote  on  September  30,  1969: 

"Available  Information  largely  precludes 
our  estimating  the  revenue  effects  of  section 
431  for  individual  oil  companies  as  their  tax 
returns  do  not  reveal  the  countries  In  which 
they  are  experiencing  net  loss  or  the  amount 
of  these  foreign  losses.  Although  the  tax 
forms  and  accompanying  instructions  appear 
to  require  U.S.  companies  using  the  per 
country  limitation  to  repwrt  foreign  losses  on 
a  coimtry  by  country  basis,  they  generally 
neglect  to  do  so  as  these  losses  do  not  affect 
the  amount  of  foreign  tax  credit  they  can 
claim.  Nor  have  the  oU  companies  responded 
to  Treasury's  request  that  they  voluntarily 
provide  this  Information,  on  a  confidential 
basis,  for  analytic  purposes  only." 

Senator  Gore  said  in  his  individual 

views: 

This  highhanded  treatment  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  requirement  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies is  outrageous,  and  an  affront  to  every 
law-abiding  taxpayer  who  dutifully  supplies 
all  Information  called  for  on  his  tax  return. 

My  question  is,  How  can  we  expect 
reform  when  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  not  focused  on  these  tax 
loopholes?  Delay  will  only  bury  tax  re- 
form, much  to  the  delight  of  the  inter- 
national oil  firms. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether  his 
amendment  does  anything  with  respect 
to  operating  loss  carryovers  and  carry- 
back? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes ;  it  does.  It  allows 
10-year  loss  carry  forward  and  2-year 
loss  carryback. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  if  a  very  large  loss  is  incurred 
in  1  year,  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  require  that  this  be  carried  back, 
to  deprive  the  losing  taxpayer  of  credits 
previously  obtained? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  there  is  a  very 
large  loss,  they  can  carry  it  back  2  years. 
That  is  the  limit.  They  can  carry  it 
forward  10  years. 


Mr.  MILLER.  But  what  would  happen 
to  the  tax  credits  that  the  taxpayer  had 
received  as  a  result  of  that?  Would  the 
Senator's  amendment  knock  this  out? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  can  be  carried 
forward,  but,  as  I  indicated  in  my  re- 
marks— — 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  now  talking  about 
the  carryback. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  carryback  is 
limited  to  2  years. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  So,  if 
there  is  a  large  loss  from  foreign  opera- 
tions, the  Senator  would  have  this  car- 
ried back.  But  what  would  happen  to  the 
credit  against  the  tax  that  was  obtained 
during  those  2  years  with  respect  to  the 
U.S.  tax?  Would  that  be  wii>ed  out? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  loss  applies  only 
to  income.  Foreign  tax  credits  can  be 
carried  forward  indefinitely. 

Mr.  MTT.T.TJTR.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  that  where  there  is  a  very 
large  loss,  this  would  be  carried  back  2 
years,  and  this  would,  by  carrying  it  back 
2  years,  have  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  tax  credit  previously  received  in  con- 
nection with  the  U.S.  tax? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  a  further  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  has  been  talking  about 
oil  companies,  but  I  have  in  mind,  for  ex- 
ample, other  industries  as  well,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator's  amendment  is  not 
confined  to  oil  operations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  confined,  in  the 
sense  that  it  applies  to  those  who  benefit 
from  depletion,  but  it  would  apply  to 
other  companies  which  have  depletion  al- 
lowances also. 

Mr.  MILLER.  For  example,  a  mining 
company  that  has  a  $100  milUon  invest- 
ment in  a  copper  mine,  and,  because  of 
expropriation  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, suffers  a  loss  of  $100  million  in  1 
year.  Is  the  Senator  going  to  take  into 
account  that  this  is  a  different  type  of 
loss  compared  to  an  operating  loss,  or  is 
he  going  to  treat  that  the  same  as  any 
other  loss  for  the  purposes  of  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  treated  ex- 
actly the  same. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
put  the  oil  companies  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  corporations.  That  was  the  in- 
tent of  it,  and  that  is  what  we  asked  the 
Treasury  to  try  to  accomplish  in  draft- 
ing this,  and  that  is  their  understanding 
of  what  the  amendment  would  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
cover  not  only  oil  companies  but  also 
mining  companies,  and  it  would  cover 
other  corporations  which  have  losses  in 
foreign  operations:"!'  Just  want  to  make 
clear  that  the  Senator's  amendment  cov- 
ers losses  whether  they  are  incurred  in 
coimection  with  operations  or  whether 
they  are  incurred  in  connection  with  an 
expropriation  action  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  whether  they  are  incurred  in 
connection  with  a  casualty,  such  as  an 
earthquake. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  right, 
but  there  is  nothing  so  far  as  those 
losses  are  concerned.  They  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand  it,  how- 
ever, when  there  is  such  a  loss,  the  Sen- 


ator would  recapture  the  tax  advantage 
takai  from  those  losses  in  later  years. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Only    wh«i    they 
make  a  profit. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  whether  those  losses 
were  Incurred  from  operations  or  from 
an  expropriation  action  or  from  a  cas- 
ualty, they  still  would  be  subject  to  re- 
capture in  later  years? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  is  trjring  to  do  something  con- 
structive here,  but  I  would  hc^ie  that  he 
might  check  with  his  staff  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  might  be  something  done 
to  alleviate  the  impact  of  his  amend- 
ment in  the  case  of  expropriation  losses, 
because  these  can  be  very  tragic  and 
very  serious  so  far  as  our  American- 
owned  companies  doing  business  abroad 
are  concerned,  whether  they  are  oil  com- 
panies or  mining  companies  or  any  other 
tsrpe  of  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  an  excellent 
suggestion.  I  certainly  will  be  delighted 
to  ask  my  staff  to  draft  language  to  ac- 
complish that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  Sjena- 
tor  is  correct.  The  yeas  and  the  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  on  this  amend- 
ment, so  I  can  modify  the  amendment 
without  asking  unanimous  consent,  and 
I  will  be  haw>y  to  do  that. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately. I  was  not  able  to  be  present  in 
the  Chamber  during  the  entire  remarks 
of  the  Senator.  He  may  have  discussed 
the  one  aspect  about  which  I  now  rise  to 
ask  a  question.  It  has  to  do  with  the  con- 
cern that  we  not  permit  any  longer  the 
availability  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
for  overseas  operations  by  American 
firms. 

It  was  always  my  understanding  that 
the  depletion  allowance  was  justified  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  a  development  of 
domestic  resource.  Some  national  secu- 
rity aspect  was  assigned  to  justify  the 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Legislation  has  held  some 
hearings  on  the  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem, and  in  the  course  of  those  hear- 
ings— I  confess  an  ignorance — I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  the  as- 
sumption that  the  import  quota  system 
was  intended  to  encourage  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  discovery  really  did  not 
make  sense,  because  it  developed,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony,  that  you  could 
get  the  same  depletion  allowance  if  you 
went  into  Timbuktu. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  Those  pro- 
grams work  at  complete  counterpurposes. 
The  purpose  of  the  oil  import  quota,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  h&s  been  to  en- 
courage the  exploration  and  development 
of  the  domestic  oil  industry,  and  what 
we  do  with  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
abroad  is  to  encourage  exploration 
aboard,  providing  a  subsidy,  in  effect, 
for  that  exploration  abroad,  and  then, 
with  the  oil  import  quota,  we  prevent  the 
cheaper  oil  we  have  encouraged  develop- 
ing from  coming  into  this  country.  So 
they  do  contradict  each  other. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Inconsistency  of  that 
is  clear,  and  I  hope  the  blue  ribbon  com- 
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mittee  now  reviewing  it  will  recognize  it 
and  enable  us  to  have  It  corrected. 

The  inconsistency  I  now  rise  to  ask 
about — the  inconsistency  that  I  hope  the 
Senator's  amendment  reaches  and  cor- 
rects— is  with  respect  to  the  availability 
of  the  depletion  allowance  for  overseas 
8W5tivlties,  when  we  are  told  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  depletion  allowance  is  to 
encourage  us  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
adequate  resources  at  home. 

Now,  to  me,  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  extension  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  overseas  operations.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  insure  that  no  longer 
would  that  allowance  be  available  for 
overseas  activity  by  domestic  firms. 

Do  I  imderstand  correctly  that  the 
amendment  now  pending,  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, does  in  fact  reach  and  correct 
tills  inconsistency? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  it  does.  The 
difficulty  is  this.  I  thought  seriously  of 
supporting  an  amendment  which  would 
end  the  foreign  depletion  allowance, 
which  does  not  make  any  sense  in  terms 
of  national  security.  But  I  am  told  if  we 
were  to  do  that  foreign  countries  would 
be  able  to  pick  up  the  money  anyway  by 
increasing  the  tax  or  royalty.  So  If  we 
were  to  eliminate  the  old  depletion  al- 
lowance they  have  agreements  that  are 
tentative  that  they  could  put  into  effect 
right  away  to  increase  their  tax  which 
could  be  offset  against  taxes  that  would 
be  paid  to  the  U.S.  Government,  and  in 
doing  so  it  would  accomplish  for  them 
just  what  the  depletion  allowance  does. 
This  is  why  the  U.S.  Treasury  estimates 
if  we  put  in  an  amendment  knocking  out 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  and  adopt 
that  amendment,  it  would  raise  $25  mil- 
lion the  first  year,  $10  million  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  nothing  after  that.  They 
would  simply  adjust  to  it. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
foreign  tax  credit  can  only  be  offset 
against  the  U.S.  taxes  to  the  extent  it  is 
at  the  same  level  as  the  U.S.  tax.  If  they 
raise  it  above  the  54  percent  tax,  then 
it  will  be  considered  a  payment,  an  ex- 
pense of  doing  business,  and  it  would  be 
subtracted  from  their  income  in  comput- 
ing taxable  income.  But  it  would  not  be 
a  tax  credit. 

This  matter  is  complicated,  but  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  can  see  that  imless  we 
agree  to  my  amendment  it  would  do  a 
job  for  only  a  brief  time,  only  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  raise  only  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money,  unless  we  pro- 
vide for  this  limitation  on  foreign  tax 
credits. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion and,  of  course,  I  will  support  the 
amendment.  However,  in  the  event  the 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  would  it  not 
make  sense,  as  a  matter  of  consistency 
and  logic,  whether  or  not  reaction  by 
foreign  governments  in  2  years  elimi- 
nated any  increased  revenues  to  us,  to 
go  ahead  and  make  explicit  that  the 
depletion  allowance,  advertised  as  needed 
for  our  national  security,  is  not  available 
if  they  actively  engage  in  the  exportation 
of  oil  overseas — whether  or  not  it  cap- 
tures additional  revenue,  at  least  it  would 
make  sense. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  would 
make  a  lot  of  sense,  and  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  support  such  a  measure.  The 
only  justification  for  foreign  depletion 
is  cost  depletion.  In  other  words,  It  is 
allowed  to  the  extent  they  expend  funds, 
for  instance,  as  depreciation  is  allowed 
on  a  piece  of  equipment,  and  no  more. 
I  would  be  happy  to  support  such  an 
anfendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
interested  in  the  colloquy  on  foreign  oil 
depletion  allowances  and  how  it  affects 
subsidizing  of  oil  company  operations. 

Is  it  not  true  that  once  the  foreign  oil 
is  extracted,  it  is  sold  in  the  foreign 
market?  Only  a  small  portion  may  find 
its  way  back  to  our  market. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  a  certain  amoimt  of  im- 
ports from  abroad.  We  get  some  imports 
from  Canada  and  much  less  from  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  What  Is  wrong  with 
my  thought  that  from  that  international 
balance  of  oil.  that  the  U.S.  companies 
operating  in  foreign  countries,  selling 
oil  aroimd  the  world — and  they  may  be 
selling  to  Japan  and  other  countries — 
are  competing  with  us? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  entire  situation 
becomes  absurd  when  one  looks  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  New  Eng- 
lander. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  means  subsidizing 
international  competition. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  like  to  say, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  that  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  would 
seek  to  eliminate  the  foreign  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  as  such.  Whether  we  call 
it  up  depends  upon  the  progress  the  Sen- 
ator makes  with  his  amendment.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  support  it  strongly. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GUR- 
NEY  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  speak  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment for  a  few  minutes.  I  imderstand 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  wants  to  say 
something  about  some  other  subject. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  for  just  a  few 
minutes,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  also  wants  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  address  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin a  question.  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment applies  to  all  extracting  industries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  refers  to 
oil,  but  it  refers  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  this  situation  is  correct.  If 


company  A  operating  in  the  United 
States  also  has  a  company  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  or  any  other  place,  and  if  it 
should  lose  money  during  the  first  2  or  3 
years  of  operation,  in  each  taxable  year 
it  would  be  able  to  apply  as  a  deduction 
to  the  income  of  the  company  in  the 
United  States  losses  that  occurred  in  the 
foreign  country.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  that  company 
also  be  able  to  use  a  tax  credit  on  taxes 
paid  in  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain level.  I  admit  it  is  arbitrary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  they  be  able  to 
use  both  the  Loss  as  the  deduction  and 
the  further  credit  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
owed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  also  true  that  un- 
der the  House  bill,  if  the  company  made 
profits  in  the  future  on  its  foreign 
company,  the  United  States  would  be 
able  to  recapture  the  taxes  it  had  de- 
ducted from  its  taxes  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  present  law 
they  would  not.  Under  my  bill  they  would. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  also  in  the  House 
bill,  according  to  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  are  the  same  on 
that  question. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  also  correct  that 
the  amoimt  of  taxes  which  could  be 
used  as  credit  would  be  the  same  rate 
as  for  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  House  bill  and  my  proposal. 
The  House  provides  they  can  subtract 
taxes  up  to  the  effective  rate,  which  is 
21  percent.  My  amendment  has  a  more 
liberal  provision.  It  would  not  raise  as 
much  as  the  House  bill.  It  would  provide 
the  international  oil  company  could 
subtract  the  foreign  tax  up  to  the  cor- 
poration income  tax  level,  which  is  now 
calculated  at  54  percent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  How  much  revenue  do 
those  tax  provisions  make  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  bill  would  raise 
$65  million  and  the  House  bill  about  $75 
million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  why  not  follow 
the  House  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Frankly,  I  thought  a 
more  moderate  amendment  would  have 
a  better  chance  to  pass.  Second,  I 
thought  it  very  important  to  have  this 
coincide  with  Treasury  recommenda- 
tions. They  have  the  best  exi)erts  there 
that  we  have  in  Government.  I  took  their 
advice.  It  was  a  practical  decision.  I 
think  the  House  position  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  but  we  have  one  oil  company 
in  the  United  States.  I  forget  where  it 
stands  in  the  range  of  oil  companies. 

But  it  is  nothing.  It  Is  not  so  large  in 
any  way.  It  is  a  great  giant.  I  have  been 
told  by  their  representatives  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  operate 
against  the  smaller  companies,  that  the 
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big  companies  would  be  able  to  operate 
more  easily  imder  the  amendment  but 
would  make  it  much  more  difficult  for  the 
smaller  ones.  If  we  are  to  have  equity 

among  the  oil  companies 

Mr.  PROXlillRE.  Oil  companies  that 
did  not  have  any  foreign  operations 
would  not  be  adversely  affected  at  all  by 
my  amendment.  The  only  way  they  could 
have  a  tax  increase  would  be  if  they  have 
a  foreign  operation.  So  small  companies 
would  not  be  hit  on  the  assumption  that 
the  smaller  companies  do  not  have  an 
investment  abroad.  So  it  would  be  clear 
to  me  that  the  tax  would  be  progressive 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  have  more  im- 
pact on  the  larger  than  the  small  compa- 
nies. There  may  be  some  exceptions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  able  Senator  has  re- 
ferred several  times  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Has  the  Treasury  endorsed 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  It  takes  the  po- 
sition, which  is  an  understandable  po- 
sition, and  they  made  their  views  known 
before  the  Finance  Committee.  They  were 
beaten.  That  is  it.  They  drafted  this  to 
conform  with  the  recommendations  they 
made  to  the  Finance  Committee  twice  in 
September. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wonder  whether  that 
is  a  correct  statement  of  fact?  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  Treasury,  at  least 
as  to  this  one  section,  and  they  are  defi- 
nitely related,  want  Congress  to  wait  for 
a  study.  In  the  statement  made  before 
the  Finance  Committee  on  September  4, 
1969,  Secretary  Cohen  indicated  that  the 
Treasury  Department  would  present  new 
recommendations  which  would  involve  a 
complete  review  of  U.S.  taxation  and 
foreign  income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  a  letter  dated 
November  29  from  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  which  he 
stated  that  this  amendment  refiects  the 
views  of  the  Treasury,  that  is  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Treasury  when  it  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  November. 

So  it  seems  v/e  know  the  Treasury  view 
on  foreign  tax  credit  and  that  is  precise- 
ly what  this  amendment  refiects. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  statement  given 
to  the  committee.  Secretary  Cohen  re- 
quested section  432  be  eliminated,  pend- 
ing a  further  study. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well  we  have  elim- 
inated section  432  and  substituted  the 
Treasury's  proposal.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  no  time  did  the 
Treasury  suggest  section  432  be  elim- 
inated in  its  present  form,  when  it  came 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
they  did  that  September  30  when  they 
appeared.  That  is  what  my  amendment 
reflects. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  I  was  present 
at  most  of  the  hearings.  There  was  one 
section  that  did  not  get  that  request  in 
reference  to  this,  but  definitely  the  mo- 
tivating reason  for  the  action  taken  by 
the  Finance  Committee  was  that  the 


whole  subject  of  foreign  tax  credits  was 
to  be  under  study  by  the  Treasury. 

I  think,  before  the  vote  comes,  we 
should  know  whether  the  Treasury  en- 
dorses the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  think  we  know. 
The  Treasury  does  not  endorse  the 
amendment.  I  never  said  that  it  did.  I 
said  that  the  amendment  reflected  the 
views  they  expressed  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  Having  lost  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  they  have  taken  this  position 
and  they  do  not  feel  they  should  intrude 
further.  If  that  constitutes  an  endorse- 
ment, in  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  so  be  it;  but  if  it  does  not, 
that  is  something  else. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  still  do  not  understand, 
as  they  came  before  our  committee  and 
suggested  a  further  study  of  the  matter. 

I  will  be  persuaded  by  other  Senators 
who  will  speak  to  this  subject.  But  that 
is  my  understanding,  that  the  Treasury 
would  come  back  with  a  further  study. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment to  reflect  the  constructive  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  .  I  will  read  it: 

On  page  7,  line  14,  after  "Income,"  In- 
sert "for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentenx», 
a  foreign  expropriation  loss — as  defined  In 
section  172(lt) — shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
this  most  constructive  suggestion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  withhold  that  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  order  that  I  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  him  and  his  staff 
on  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withhold 
that  modification,  in  order  to  confer  first 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment is  typical  of  what  tends  to  happen 
on  an  amendment  of  this  kind.  A  Sen- 
ator gets  up  and  offers  an  amendment, 
and  makes  his  speech  about  it  while 
someone  is  here  who  may  be  listening  to 
it,  just  after  a  roUcall  vote.  They  hear 
some  of  it,  but  not  all  of  it.  What  they 
hear  sounds  good,  but  they  do  not  stay 
in  the  Chamber  long  enough  to  hear  the 
other  side.  The  prima  facie  case  sounds 
good  and  one  says,  "Maybe  I  will  vote  for 
it."  But  they  have  not  heard  the  other 
side  of  the  argument. 

Let  us  take  this  amendment.  It  would 
tax  the  oil  companies  and  others  in  the 
extractive  industry  with  foreign  opera- 
tions in  a  different  way  than  it  would  tax 
every  other  kind  of  company.  It  would 
permit  all  other  companies  doing  busi- 
ness overseas  to  have  the  overall  limita- 
tion for  the  foreign  tax  credit — all  except 
the  oil  companies. 

The  amendment  in  effect  would  tax 
them  on  a  country-by-country  basis  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  the  same  limita- 
tion as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  matter  with 
oil  companies? 


I  do  not  know,  but  the  Senator  does  not 
seem  to  like  them.  All  year  long  he  makes 
speeches    against   oil   companies.    This 
amendment  discriminates  against  inter- 
national oil  companies.  It  is  totally  un- 
fair. If  these  rules  are  going  to  be  ap- 
plied, they  should  be  applied  on  all  com- 
panies with  overseas  operations,  and  not 
just  on  those  in  the  extractive  industries. 
Here  we  would  penalize  the  oil  com- 
F>anies  because  some  countries  are  not  so 
sophisticated  in  the  way  they  tax  busi- 
nesses as  is  the  case  with  the  United 
States.  Some  countries  do  not  allow  a  net 
operating  loss  carryover  so  that  if  one 
loses  money  in  1  year,  it  can  be  made  up 
for  tax  purposes  in  another  year.  This 
amendment  would  disallow  a  company's 
foreign  tax  credit  for  taxes  imposed  by 
a  foreign  country  which  would  not  have 
been  Imposed,  however,  if  the  country 
had  allowed  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over in  its  own  tax  law.  In  other  words, 
because  of  a  defect  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try's tax  system,  we  would  penalize,  not 
that  country,  but  the  oil  companies  do- 
ing business  there  by  double  taxation. 

Let  me  discuss  the  Senator's  amend- 
ments in  more  detail. 

Actually,  the  amendments  being  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
really  are  two  quite  different  and  distinct 
amendments,  both  of  which  deal  with 
the  foreign  tax  credit  and  both  of  which 
have  their  primary  impact  upon  the  oil 
and  gas  industry. 

I  can  explsdn  the  application  of  the 
first  of  these  amendments  best  by  giving 
what  is  generally  thought  of  as  the  typi- 
cal case  of  those  who  favor  this  amend- 
ment and  then  showing  you  how  the 
enalysis  of  the  proponents  in  this  regard 
breaks  down. 

Let  us  start  with  a  very  simple  ex- 
ample. Assume  a  company  has  $1,000  of 
income  from  U.S.  sources  and  because  of 
intangible  drilling  expenses  has  a  $100 
loss  in  a  foreign  country.  Assume  also, 
to  make  the  illustration  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, a  50-percent  tax  rate  in  both  the 
United  States  and  foreign  country.  In 
this  case,  the  total  income  is  $900 — the 
$1,000  of  domestic  income  minus  the  SlOO 
loss  abroad.  With  the  50-percent  tax  rate, 
this  means  a  tax  of  $450,  all  of  which 
is  from  U.S.  sources. 

Assume  now  that  in  the  next  year  the 
drilling  in  the  foreign  country  has  paid 
off  and  that  there  is  $100  of  income  in 
the  foreign  country  plus  the  same  $1,000 
of  income  from  U.S.  sources.  In  this  case, 
the  total  income  is  $1,100  and  the  total 
tax  $550.  However,  in  this  case,  since  the 
foreign  country  imposes  a  tax  of  $50  on 
the  $100  of  income  and  since  the  United 
States  allows  a  credit  for  this  tax,  the 
tax  will  be  S500  from  United  States  and 
$50  from  the  foreign  country. 

If  we  look  at  these  2  years  in  combina- 
tion, the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
complain  about  the  fact  that  the  \3S. 
tax  on  the  $2,000  of  domestic  income  is 
$950.  The  intent  of  this  amendment  is 
to  Increase  that  $950  tax  to  $1,000. 
Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  probably  this  is  the 
correct  answer.  The  difficulty  is  that, 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
company,  it  paid  a  $1,000  tax  on  a  $2,000 
income  and,  given  a  50  percent  tax  rate. 
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that  Is  the  total  tax  it  ought  to  pay.  This 
is  the  point  that  I  thlnlc  the  Senator  in 
his  amendment  ignores.  Why  shomd 
there  be  a  double  tax  in  this  case?  The 
$1  000  tax  on  $2,000  of  income  is  exactly 
what  the  company  ought  to  pay  given  a 
50  percent  tax  rate.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  his  amendment  would  make 
them  pay  $1,000  to  the  United  States  plus 
$50  to  the  foreign  country.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  clearly  the  wrong  answer. 
Of  course,  what  ought  to  happen  is  that 
the  foreign  country  ought  to  provide 
a  net  operating  loss  carryover  in  which 
event  the  loss  from  the  first  year  would  be 
carried  to  the  second  year,  wiping  out 
the  income  in  that  year.  Then  the  U.8. 
tax  in  the  second  year  would  be  $550 
and.  taken  together  with  the  $450  in  the 
first  year,  would  result  in  the  correct 
overall  tax  and  the  correct  U.S.  tax. 

The  committee  recognized  that  there 
was  a  problem  here  but  also  thought 
that  the  answer  which  the  House  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  propose  was 
not  the  correct  answer;  namely,  to  make 
the  company  pay  a  double  tax  with  re- 
spect to  the  $100  of  foreign  income.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  committee 
requested  the  Treasury  Department  to 
study  this  matter  along  with  its  other 
investigations  of  the  tax  on  income 
earned  abroad.  In  my  estimation,  what 
needs  to  be  accomplished  is  for  the  for- 
eign coxmtry  in  this  case  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  net  operating  loss  carryover. 
If  this  were  done,  no  change  would  be 
needed  in  the  U.S.  tax  laws.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  can  and  should  achieve 
this  objective  through  its  tax  treaty 
program. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  second  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
This  amendment  also  is  concerned  with 
the  foreign  tax  credit  but  is  concerned 
with  what  we  call  the  overall  limitation. 

Under  present  law,  if  a  company  oper- 
ates in  more  than  one  foreign  country, 
it  can  elect  what  is  called  the  overall 
foreign  credit  limitation.  This  permits 
the  company  to  average  its  foreign  taxes 
and  foreign  income  in  all  of  the  foreign 
countries  in  which  it  operates  in  deter- 
mining the  foreign  tax  credit  which  can 
be  claimed  against  the  U.S.  tax.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  is  to  say  that  if  one  foreign 
country  has  a  tax  rate  which  is  below 
ours  and  another  foreign  country  has  a 
tax  rate  which  is  above  ours,  these  can 
be  averaged  together  in  determining  the 
foreign  tax  credit  which  can  be  claimed 
against  U.S.  income. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  with  a  simple 
example.  Assume  in  foreign  country  A 
that  a  company  earns  $100  and  pays  a 
tax  of  S70.  Assume  that  in  foreign  coun- 
try B  the  company  also  earns  $100  but 
the  tax  is  $30.  Also  assume  that  in  the 
United  States  the  domestic  income  is 
$1,000  on  which  the  tax  at  a  50-percent 
rate  would  bs  $500. 

In  this  case,  tentative  U.S.  tax  is  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  $1,200  which, 
given  a  50-percent  tax  rate,  would  mean 
a  tentative  U.S.  tax  of  $600.  The  question 
then  arises  how  much  of  the  foreign  tax 
will  be  applied  as  a  credit  against  this. 
The  limitation  in  effect  limits  this  to 
the  U.S.  rate — in  this  case  assumed  to 
be  50  percent — appUed  to  foreign  income. 
This  is  known  as  the  overall  limitation. 


In  the  case  I  cite,  this  would  mean  that 
the  full  $100  could  be  claimed  as  a  for- 
eign tax  credit  since  the  foreign  income  is 
$200. 

Another  limitation  which  taxpayers 
may  elect  if  they  so  desire  Involves  what 
we  call  a  country-by-country  limitation. 
In  this  event,  the  tax  in  effect  is  limited 
to  the  US.  rate  multiplied  by  the  in- 
come derived  from  that  country  alone.  In 
other  words,  in  country  A,  where  a  $70 
tax  was  paid  on  a  $100  income,  this  would 
limit  the  credit  to  $50.  In  coimtry  B, 
where  the  tax  paid  was  $30  on  $100  of 
income,  this  would  mean  the  full  credit 
would  be  allowed.  The  effect  of  this, 
however,  is  to  allow  $80  of  tax  credit  in 
the  example  I  cite  rather  than  $100. 

Present  law  allows  companies  gener- 
ally to  elect  the  overall  or  per  coimtry 
limitation  as  they  see  fit.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, however,  discriminates  against 
oil  companies  and  other  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  extraction  of  natural  re- 
sources. His  amendment,  in  effect,  would 
say:  "Oh,  no;  if  you  are  one  of  these 
natural  resource  companies,  we  do  not 
treat  you  like  all  other  companies.  In- 
stead, we  only  give  you  the  choice  of  the 
per  coimtry  limitation,  insofar  as  your 
natural  resource  income  is  concerned. 
Although,  if  you  are  in  the  manufactur- 
ing business,  you  can  offset  high  taxes  in 
one  country  against  low  taxes  in  an- 
other; if  these  high  foreign  taxes  arise 
from  the  oil  business  or  from  hard  min- 
erals, you  cannot  offset  those  high  taxes 
against  low  taxes  in  another  country." 

From  my  standpoint,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  rank  discrimination.  I  see  no 
reason  for  treating  those  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  extractive  industries  any 
different  in  this  regard  from  any  other 
companies.  In  this  case,  no  one  is  asking 
for  any  special  benefits  from  the  foreign 
companies,  but  rather  just  to  treat  them 
no  worse  than  other  companies. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
should  be  defeated. 

Why  would  any  one  recommend  double 
taxation  on  an  American  oil  company? 
These  oil  companies  ai-e  doing  as  much 
as  any  other  company  in  the  American 
economy  to  help  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  going  overseas,  earning  money, 
and  bringing  it  back  here. 

It  is  contended  that  if  we  double  tax  a 
company  in  the  oil  business  doing  busi- 
ness overseas,  those  companies  will  bring 
pressure  on  foreign  governments  to 
make  those  countries  amend  their  laws 
to  conform  them  more  closely  to  ours. 
But  why  should  the  companies  have  to 
pay  this  penalty? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true,  under 
the  particular  amendment  which  has 
been  proposed,  that  corporations  doing 
business  overseas  could  be  taxed  whether 
they  earn  a  profit  or  not? 

Mr.  LONG.  They  can  be  taxed  for  los- 
ing money,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true,  also, 
that  most  foreign  countries  have  a  pro- 
vision that  automatically  raises  tiieir 
taxes  so  as  to  recoup  any  tax  Increase 
here?  In  other  words,  if  the  Proxmire 


amendment  prevails,  is  it  not  true  that 
in  many  foreign  countries  that  tax  would 
automatically  be  increased  if  that  par- 
ticular country  deprived  this  country 
of  the  tax  increase? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  could  happen. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  dislikes 
oil  companies  so  much  that  he  would 
double  tax  them  even  though  it  would 
hurt  this  country.  What  can  they  do? 
They  earn  the  money  and  bring  it  back 
here  and  plow  half  of  it  into  expansion 
of  the  industry.  The  remaining  50  per- 
cent they  declare  in  dividends  to  stock- 
holders in  this  country  who  on  the  aver- 
age pay  about  40  percent  in  taxes  on  the 
dividends. 

So,  on  every  dollar  the  oil  companies 
can  make  in  a  foreign  country  and  bring 
tack  here,  they  declare  a  big  part  of  it 
in  dividends.  Generally  speaking,  the 
companies  make  about  20  cents  on  every 
dollar,  using  foreign  labor,  discovering 
the  oil,  developing  it,  and  bringing  it 
tack.  In  making  that  20  cents  on  the 
dollar,  we  are  better  off  than  if  they 
did  not.  The  companies  are  managing 
to  earn  $1.56  bilUon,  of  which  $445  mil- 
lion represents  di\idends  on  which  taxes 
are  paid  to  our  Govermnent. 

Here  is  one  of  our  biggest  contributions 
in  trying  to  offset  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Here  is  an  industry 
bringmg  earnings  back  to  this  country 
v/hich  results  in  $445  million  of  taxable 
dividends,  but  a  Senator  dislikes  the 
companies'  activities  so  much  that  he 
would  double  tax  them,  even  though  it 
would  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
many  foreign  countries  do  not  tax  the 
money  made  in  overseas  activities  by 
their  own  nationals? 

Mr.  LONG.  Most  trading  countries 
do  not.  Generally,  the  rule  is  that  the 
companies  that  compete  with  overseas 
oil  companies  not  only  are  not  taxed  on 
their  overseas  activities,  but  in  addition 
the  countries  subsidize  them.  Japan  and 
other  countries  subsidize  those  compa- 
nies for  doing  what  these  people  are 
doing  for  their  own  country.  Our  people 
have  to  compete  with  subsidized  compa- 
nies, which  pay  no  taxes  on  their  sub- 
sidized operations,  while  we  not  only  tax 
them,  but  it  is  proposed  to  penalize  them 
even  further. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  will  put 
our  nationals  who  engage  in  foreign  busi- 
ness and  trade  at  a  greater  disadvantage 
competitively  than  they  are  in  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  entirely  correct. 
They  are  now  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage. It  will  be  made  worse. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  it 
would  also  worsen  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  do  that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  completely  in  his  argument.  He 
is  making  an  argiunent  that  is  absolutely, 
to  my  mind,  convincing.  I  carmot  see  how 
anyone  would  wsint  to  take  action  to 
worsen  our  balance  of  payments  when 
we  have  had  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  for  18  out  of  the  last  19  years. 
We  have  lost  the  surplus  on  our  trade. 
We  are  actually  running  into  a  deficit  at 
the  present  time,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
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It  seems  to  me,  instead  of  trying  to 
destroy  companies  engaged  in  brlnglnff 
home  profits,  we  ought  to  be  encouraging 
them  rather  than  trying  to  destroy  them. 
It  is  absolutely  imperative,  unless  our 
dollar  is  to  b«  destroyed  and  unless  our 
situation  is  to  worsen  more  than  it  Is  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Amer- 
ican oil  compcmies  are  bringing  back  to 
this  country  over  $1  blUion  more  money 
than  they  are  taking  out  of  this  country. 
They  are  one  of  the  biggest  contributors 
to  our  balance  of  payments.  The  money 
they  can  make  overseas  is  resulting  Into 
about  $500  mlUion  in  taxable  dividends, 
and  they  are  doing  it  against  grave  and 
difficult  conditions. 

Perhaps  Senators  have  forgotten  It,  but 
it  was  only  recently  that  Peru  proceeded 
to  confiscate  Standard  Oil's  Investment 
in  that  country.  Libya  is  now  threatening 
companies  producing  oil  in  that  country 
and  demanding  more  of  the  take  on  oil. 
Every  time  one  turns  around,  those  coun- 
tries are  discriminating  against  our  com- 
panies, either  nationalizing  their  invest- 
ment or  making  them  pay  more  and  more 
to  the  Government  so  that  they  end  up 
with  less  profit. 

One  would  think  that  a  person  would 
be  happy  about  an  overseas  company  of 
ours  making  money  and  bringing  It  back 
into  our  country,  without  wanting  to  dis- 
criminate against  it  In  a  fashion  In  which 
no  other  company  is  discriminated 
against. 

Under  the  bill  we  have  before  us.  the 
oil  companies  have  been  taxed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $155  million  on  their  depletion 
allowance  over  and  above  what  they  were 
paying  before.  They  have  been  taxed  an- 
other $200  million  on  the  5-percent 
supertax.  They  have  been  taxed  another 
$200  million  on  production  inyments. 
That  is  a  total  of  $555  million  imposed 
on  these  companies  just  because  they  are 
oil  companies  and  oil  producers.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  they  are  also  being  hit  with 
capital  gcdns  increases  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  investment  credit  and  accel- 
erated depreciation.  That  is  the  way  they 
are  being  hit  now.  Is  that  not  enough? 
Why  would  someone  want  to  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  merely  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  involved  In  the  oU 
business?  It  makes  no  sense. 

When  we  get  to  the  foreign  tax  credit, 
the  whole  question  deserves  study.  The 
Treasury  admits  it  Is  studying  the  matter 
to  see  if  a  better  system  can  be  worked 
out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  estimate 
I  can  get  is  that  all  companies  doing  busi- 
ness overseas— oil.  automobile  manufac- 
turers, and  everyone  else — presently  are 
paying  taxes  to  the  United  States  on  their 
foreign  income  of  only  something  like 
SlOO  million.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  pick  up.  on  Just  this  one  industry, 
an  additional  $65  million — which  shows 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  by  which  the 
Senator  would  like  to  pick  on  one  In- 
dustry. 

This  industry  is  one  of  the  principal 
assets  this  Nation  has  in  trsing  to  offset 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments, 
and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  tax  it  so  heav- 
ily that  it  will  not  be  able  to  help  the 


country  at  all.  It  does  not  make  aeoae 
at  all.  It  l8  dlserlmlnatory.  It  would  In- 
dicate that  somebody  does  not  Uke  that 
particulsir  Industry,  no  matter  how  much 
that  the  industry  advances  this  countnr's 
Interest. 

When  one  gets  through  discriminating 
against  this  industry,  by  nationalising 
their  Investment  overseas,  1^  making 
them  compete  with  other  foreign  com- 
panies which  are  subsidized  by  their 
own  countries,  then  the  situation  will 
finally  get  to  the  point  where  the  in- 
dustry is  so  discouraged  that  it  will  not 
go  overseas  and  try  to  develop  oil  and 
bring  it  out.  Those  who  are  nuiklng  this 
proposal  then  will  discover  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  happy  with  the  situ- 
ation of  this  Industry  which  has  been  of 
such  great  benefit  to  this  country,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  tax  it  out  of  business. 
Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal before  us  is  that  certain  sections 
of  H.R.  13270.  applying  to  the  foreign 
activities  of  UJ3.  petroleum  companies, 
be  restored  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  provisions  in  question  were  re- 
moved from  the  bill  after  extensive  testi- 
mony made  clear  the  discriminatory  and 
harmful  effects  that  would  follow  their 
enactment  and  after  the  Treasury  De- 
partment informed  the  committee  that 
it  was  studying  these  Issues  with  a  view 
to  mft^Tig  comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions on  the  tax  treatment  of  foreign 
income. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  commit- 
tee acted  wisely  In  voting  to  remove  these 
provisions  that  would  seriously  weaken 
the  ablhty  of  UJS.  oil  companies  to  com- 
pete for  and  develop  diverse  sources  of 
petroleum  to  provide  for  this  country's 
increasing  requirements.  In  doing  so,  the 
committee  gave  altogether  ai^roprlate 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  enactment 
of  these  provisions  would  violate  im- 
portant and  valid  principles  of  tax 
equity  by  creating  international  double 
taxation. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  oiactment  of  these 
provisions  would  not  produce  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  revenue  for  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  unwise  indeed,  to  dis- 
regard the  testimony  that  has  been  pre- 
sented and  to  override  the  results  of  the 
committee's  deliberations. 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  activities  of 
U.S.  petroleum  companies  are  critically 
important  to  this  Nation's  national  se- 
curity and  economic  welfare.  Even  if 
present  incentives  for  domestic  produc- 
ing capacity  are  maintained,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  rely  increasingly  on 
foreign  source  oil  to  meet  our  growing 
requirements.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  best  way  to  provide  for  these  require- 
ments and  to  minimize  the  threat  of  po- 
litical or  ecoiuHnic  blackmail  is  to  con- 
tinue to  encourage  TJJB.  companies  to 
search  for  and  develop  resources  in  di- 
verse foreign  areas. 

The  extoit  to  which  UJ8.  petroleum 
companies  are  active  in  foreign  areas  is 
indicated  by  the  contribution  of  foreign 
oil  investments  to  the  UJS.  balance  of 


payments.  Last  year  alone  these  invest- 
ments returned  roughly  $2.5  billloa  to 
U.8.  receipts  of  income  and  royalties  and 
fees.  ^ 

But  the  international  oil  Industry  is 
becoming  increasingly  competitive.  For- 
eign-owned companies,  many  totally  ex- 
empt from  taxati<»  on  their  foreign 
Income  and  many  receiving  outright 
subsidies  for  foreign  and  domestic  op- 
erations, are  increasingly  active  in  all 
phases  of  petroleum  activity.  In  the  light 
of  this  increased  competition,  if  UJ3. 
companies  are  to  continue  to  participate 
in  the  growth  of  the  intemaUcmal  in- 
dustry and  more  directly,  continue  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  concession  rights 
in  the  new  producing  areas,  the  very 
substantial  tax  burden  on  the  foreign 
operations  of  U.S.  companies  must  not 
be  increased. 

It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
were  to  take  steps  which  in  themselves 
could  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  foreign- 
owned  companies  especially  at  a  time  in 
which  an  increasing  tax  burden  on  the 
domestic  industry  is  increasing  the  im- 
portance of  diverse  foreign  supplies. 
Thus  the  problem  of  increased  depend- 
ence on  foreign  supplies  would  be  com- 
pounded by  the  problem  of  Increased  de- 
pendence on  foreign-owned  companies. 
This  would  be  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  reinsertion  of 
the  provisions  suggested  here  would  not 
only  impair  the  national  security,  as  I 
have  indicated,  it  would  violate  long- 
standing and  valid  principles  of  tax 
equity.  In  pcurticular  the  thrust  ot  the 
several  proposals  would  be  to  Impose 
double  taxation  on  some  UJB.  foreign  in- 
come. UJS.  tax  laws  have  traditionally 
sought  to  avoid  double  and  discrimina- 
tory taxation  in  the  Interests  of  tax  neu- 
traUty  and  the  economic  feasibility  of 
engaging  in  foreign  cmnmerce.  In  voting 
to  remove  these  provisions,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  was.  in  effect,  voting 
to  uphold  this  tradition.  With  so  much 
to  be  lost  and  so  UtUe  to  be  gained,  and 
with  the  Treasury  DeiMutment  currently 
involved  in  an  extensive  review  of  the 
whole  foreign  tax  su-ea.  it  would  be  ill- 
advised  Indeed,  to  disregard  the  commit- 
tee's considered  recommendations. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
underscoring  something  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  saying  Just  a  moment 
ago.  I  would  like  to  think  I  could  address 
myself  to  it  in  the  context  of  American 
foreign  poUcy  and  our  national  interest, 
rather  than  in  the  context  of  an  industry 
that  is  of  greater  or  lesser  importance  in 
various  States  around  the  Nation.  That 
role  is  that  of  our  accessibihty  to  foreign 
oil,  with  all  of  its  critical  implications 
in  our  kind  of  advanced  economic  tech- 
nology. 

I  think  our  technology  probably  makes 
us  far  more  dependent  on  a  readily  avail- 
able supply  of  oil  than  would  be  the  case 
with  any  other  country  in  the  world,  in 
terms  of  its  impact  on  our  amiabilities 
and  our  viability,  our  econcHny,  and  in 
many  other  ways. 

It  seems  to  me  the  committee  acted 
wisely  in  removing  from  its  considera- 
tion the  discriminatory  aspects  that 
would  take  a  severe  toll. 
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We  know  there  are  problems  that  re- 
sult from  this  kind  of  operaticHi,  but  I 
think,  (m  balance,  a  nation  that  Is  <me  of 
the  largest  in  the  world,  which  has 
greater  reoxuisibillties  on  its  shoulders 
th^n  any  country  in  modem  times  ever 
had.  needs  to  have  access,  through  com- 
petitive means,  to  the  great  supplies  of 
oil  around  the  world,  in  order  to  supple- 
ment our  operations  here  at  home,  which 
are  becoming  more  and  more  marginal. 
That  is  only  the  course  of  wisdom.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  an  industry;  it 
has  to  do  with  the  national  interest. 
My  judgment  is  that  we  would  be  only 
spiting  ourselves,  no  one  else,  if  we  were 
to  take  the  kind  of  precipitate  action  that 
is  now  under  consideration. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  for  his  efforts  to  place 
this  issue  on  a  higher  level  of  evaluation, 
and  I  pledge  my  support  in  preserving 
that  concept. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  other  companies  doing 
business  overseas,  whether  automobile 
companies,  soft  diink  companies  such  as 
Coca-Cola,  or  any  other  type  of  company, 
are  peimitted  to  use  the  overall  limita- 
tion rather  than  a  coimtry-by-country 
limitation,  if  they  wish.  The  Senator, 
by  his  amendment,  would  deny  that  to 
the  oil  companies  and  others  in  the  ex- 
tractive industry  only;  all  the  other 
manufacturing,  trading,  and  so  forth, 
companies  would  still  get  it. 

The  Senator  would  also  double  tax 
these  companies.  If  there  is  a  problem 
with  the  way  foreign  countries  tax  oiu- 
companies  the  answer  to  relieving  that 
problem  is  not  to  punish  the  companies 
by  double  taxation.  They  are  not  In  a 
position  to  make  those  foreign  govern- 
ments do  anything.  They  are  a  suppli- 
cant or  a  pleader  to  be  there,  to  be 
permitted  to  do  business  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  coimtry  that  treats  an 
American  company  any  better  than  it 
treats  its  own  companies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  them  treat  us  worse,  and 
tend  to  discriminate  against  our  capital, 
to  nationalize  it.  and  to  favor  their  own 
as  against  our  American  companies  when 
they  do  go  overseas.  If  there  is  a  prob- 
lem with  these  foreign  countries,  the  an- 
swer should  be  found  through  tax  treat- 
ies between  this  coimtry  and  those  coim- 
tries,  and  the  way  to  achieve  that  is  for 
those  handling  the  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem to  be  tough  in  dealing  with  those 
countries,  and  tell  them,  "Until  you  enter 
into  treaties  with  us  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  we  are  not  going  to  liberalize 
our  quotas." 

We  have  processed  income  tax  treat- 
ies through  the  Senate  time  and  again. 
But,  while  this  country  has  the  leverage 
to  correct  that  situation  with  foreign 
ajuntries,  and  fails  to  do  so.  it  is  grossly 
unfair  to  piuiish  companies  in  a  partic- 
ular industry  doing  business  in  those 
countries  because  they  do  not  do  what 
the  UJS.  Government  itself  ought  to  d(^ 
When  this  Government  has  the  power 
to  correct  the  situation  but  those  oil 
companies  do  not  have  the  power — in 
fact,  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  keep  from 

being  nationalized,  to  continue  to  be 

permitted  to  do  business  on  any  basis 

whatever,  and  not  be  made  to  give  up  as 


so  many  companies  have  had  to  do — ^It  is 
wrong  and  grossly  unfair  to  put  the 
burden  of  trying  to  change  the  laws  in 
those  foreign  countries  upon  them. 

Instead,  we  should  say  to  those  coun- 
tries. "If  you  want  yoiu:  companies  to 
sell  oil  in  this  coimtry  at  favorable  rates 
you  will  have  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
us  concerning  the  taxation  of  oiu:  cwn- 
panies  producing  oil  in  your  country." 

But  above  all.  this  country  should  not 
penalize  those  private  companies  for 
failing  to  do  what  the  US.  Government 
ought  to  be  doing.  That  is  about  all  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  accwn- 
pllsh. 


TTNAIWMOVS-CONSKNT    AOKatfWtrt 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  the  problem 
various  Senators  have  about  timing,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  de- 
bate on  the  Proxmire  amendment  now 
pending  at  the  desk  be  limited  to  20 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmiri)  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  object  because  I  think  it  is  a  good 
suggestion. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  modification  of 
my  amendment  before  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  is  agreed  to.  It  is  the 
modification  I  referred  to  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  7  line  14  after  "InwMne."',  In- 
sert: "Por  purpoees  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  foreign  expropriation  loss  (as  de- 
fined In  section  172 (k))  or  a  casualty  loss 
snaU  not  be  taken  Into  account  and  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  deduction  against  Income  from 
VS.  sources  as  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prudent.  I  ask 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
might  be  well  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  amendment  does  apply  to  all  extrac- 
tive industries.  All  of  it  applies  to  the 
copper  industry,  the  nickel  industry,  the 
aluminum  industry,  the  tin  industry,  and. 
indeed,  to  all  American  companies  over- 
seas extracting  and  processing  metals  of 
any  sort  whatever. 

I  have  a  memorandum  pointing  this 
out  and  opposing  the  amendment  very 
strongly.  It  is  a  memorandum  from  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  CouncU  which 
realizes  that  this  provision  would  have 
an  impEMit  not  only  on  the  oil  companies 
but  also  cm  a  great  many  other  com- 
panies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
close  of  the  debate,  the  memorandum  I 
have  received  from  the  National  Trade 
Council  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  con- 
nection with  my  statement  here. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  furthermore 
it  had  been  pointed  out  that  a  great 
many  of  the  foreign  countries  provide 
special  treatment  for  their  companies 
and  it  is  these  c<xnpanles  that  our  com- 
panies must  compete  with  overseas. 
These  foreign  companies  are  not  taxed 
on  their  foreign  income  in  swne  cases 
and,  moreover,  are  even  subsidized  by 
the  foreign  countries  through  various 
special  tax  benefits. 

I  have  a  whole  list  of  these  countries 
here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

Thre  are  at  least  slxty-flve  countries 
which  fall  Into  one  of  the  two  categories 
concerning  foreign  earnings  of  companies  or- 
g^anlzed  imder  their  laws: 

(1)  Do  not  Impose  Income  tax  on  foreign 
income  (26). 

(2)  Grant  preferential  tax  treatment  to 
foreign  Income  (39). 

1.  Do  not  impose  income  tax  on  foreign 
income: 

Aden  Montserrat 

Argentina  Morocco 

Brazil  Netherlands « 

Chad   -  Nicaragua 

Colombia  Panama 

Costa  Rica  Paraguay 

France  Rep.  of  Congo 

Guatemala  Senegal 

Haiti  -      S.  Africa 

Italy »  /       Tanzania 

Kenya  /        Uganda 

tiebanon  7  Uruguay 

Libya  Venezuela 

1  Subject  to  Company  tax. 
'  If  subject  to  foreign  tax. 

2.  Grant  preferential  tax  treatment  to  for- 
eign income  such  as  rate  concessions,  foreign 
tax  credits,  deferments,  etc.: 

AustraUa  Japan 

Austria  Liechtenstein 

Belgium  Luxembourg 

Burma  Malta 

Canada  Mexico 

Ceylon  Netherlands 
Chile  Antilles 

Cyprus  New  Zealand 

Denmark  Norway 

Egypt  Pakistan 

Finland  Peru 

Gambia  Philippines 

Germany  Portugal 

Gibraltar  Spain 

Greece  Sweden 

India  Switzerland 

Iran  Syria 

Iraq  Tunisia 

Ireland  Turkey 

Israel  United  Kingdom 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  coun- 
tries imposing  no  income  tax  on  the  for- 
eign income  received  by  their  oil  com- 
panies from  overseas  include  Prance  and 
the  Netherlands,  with  whose  companies 
we  must  compete.  Other  countries  make 
very  favorable  terms  to  their  nationals 
to  go  overseas  and  find  oil.  far  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  than  our  country  gives. 
I  refer  to  countries  such  as  Germany, 
Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Germany  even  goes  to  the 
extent  of  making  loans  to  their  com- 
panies at  no  interest  at  all.  And,  having 
made  the  loans  to  the  companies  to  go 
overseas  and  compete  with  American 
companies  to  find  oil  and  produce  it 
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there,  if  the  companies  are  unsuccessful 
in  finding  oil.  the  loans  are  forgiven. 
What  better  deal  could  one  have?  They 
win  both  ways.  Japan  has  an  advantage 
that  is  almost  as  attractive. 

Yet.  our  cpmpanies  compete  at  great 
disadvantage  and  would  be  further  hand- 
icapped if  they  were  to  receive  the  type 
of  tax  treatment  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  would  impose  on  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  action  taken  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  from  a  standpoint 
of  procedure,  this  must  be  done. 

Perhaps  the  most  complicated  thing 
in  our  entire  tax  system  is  the  taxation 
of  foreign  income.  In  1962  the  Finance 
Committee  held  long  hearings  on  this 
matter.  We  did  not  have  before  us  at 
that  time  a  bill  of  585  pages  with  other 
material  in  it. 

Those  hearings  were  restricted  to  the 
treatment  of  income  earned  abroad.  Ac- 
tually, I  believe  I  was  more  confused  after 
the  hearings  than  before.  We  have  here 
now  a  proposal  to  reinsert  into  the  bill 
something  that  the  Finance  Committee 
struck  out. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  provision  in  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  some  similar  form. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  it  be  in  conference? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  some  similar  form. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  struck 
this  material  out  of  the  bill  because  at 
least  some  of  us  were  of  the  impression — 
and  I  believe  I  am  correct  on  this — that 
the  Treasury  Department  was  going  to 
conduct  a  complete  study  of  the  matter. 

In  the  statement  before  the  Finance 
Committee  on  September  4,  1969,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Cohen  indicated  that  the 
Treasury  Department  was  going  to  pre- 
sent new  recommendations  that  would 
involve  a  complete  review  of  U.S.  taxa- 
tion on  foreign  income. 

In  the  light  of  that,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  try  to  write  this  legislation 
on  the  floor. 

The  very  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, after  presenting  his  amendment, 
yielded  for  questions  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  ques- 
tion arose.  How  do  you  treat  expropria- 
tion of  property  abroad?  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  one  of  the  quickest 
and  most  able  minds  of  any  Senator  in 
this  Chamber.  Yet,  it  took  him  a  while 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  he  was  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  expropriation  of 
property  abroad.  Now  he  has  amended 
his  proposal  to  change  it  in  that  regard. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  subject  that 
deserves  separate  study.  It  may  well  be 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  changes. 
We  are  not  under  any  time  emergency 
in  this  matter.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
repealing  something,  such  as  the  invest- 
ment credit,  or  extending  the  excise  tax 
or  anything  else.  Time  is  relatively  im- 
important  in  this  matter.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  we  do  Justice.  If  that  re- 
sults in  increasing  the  taxes  for  some 
American  companies,  so  be  it.  If  it  re- 
sults in  preventing  an  injustice  to  some 


American  taxpayers,  so  be  it.  We  should 
not  try  it  on  this  floor.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  today  in  suiH>ort  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Itir.  Proxiork)  to  amend  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  provisions  of  our  tax  laws. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  modest 
amendment.  It  will  have  no  effect  at  all 
on  domestic  oil  companies  and  will  serve 
simply  to  put  international  oil  companies 
on  a  tax  footing  more  comparable  to  that 
faced  already  by  most  international 
companies. 

The  amendment  has  two  main  pro- 
visions. The  first  provision  requires  that 
when  a  company  incurs  a  loss  in  a  for- 
eign country  and  uses  that  loss  to  off- 
set U.S.  income,  it  must  pay  back  to  the 
Federal  Government,  when  it  later  earns 
a  profit,  the  taxes  it  escaped  through  its 
earUer  loss  offsets.  In  other  words,  a 
company  will  not  be  able  to  make  use  of 
foreign  tax  credits  to  reduce  its  U.S.  tax- 
es until  these  earlier  loss  offsets  have 
been  taken  into  account. 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment is  based  on  a  recognition  that  in- 
ternational oil  companies  have  been  able 
to  make  more  liberal  use  of  foreign  tax 
credits  than  most  international  concerns. 
This  has  been  possible  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
on  oil  from  foreign  sources.  At  present, 
all  international  concerns  are  allowed  to 
average  the  excess  of  foreign  tax  over 
UJS.  tax  on  one  source  of  foreign  in- 
come against  any  excess  of  UJS.  tax  over 
foreign  tax  on  other  sources  of  foreign 
income.  The  reason  why  oil  companies 
have  been  able  to  take  undue  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  is  that  foreign  coun- 
tries do  not  have  as  liberal  an  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  as  we  do.  Without  such 
an  allowance,  their  tax  rates  on  oil  from 
foreign  sources  are  bound  to  be  higher 
than  our  own,  v/hich  leaves  international 
oil  companies  with  large  amounts  of  tax 
credits  on  their  foreign  oil  income  for 
use  against  foreign  income  from  other 
than  mineral  sources. 

The  second  provision  of  the  present 
amendment  would  remedy  this  situation 
by  providing  that  international  oil  cwn- 
panies'  foreign  tax  credits  on  mineral 
income  are  to  be  computed  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  rate  differential  due 
to  the  foreign  depletion  allowance. 
Foreign  tax  credits  on  mineral  income 
for  use  against  foreign  income  from 
other  thsm  mineral  sources  will  hence- 
forth arise,  in  other  words,  only  if 
foreign  tax  rates  on  mineral  income  it- 
self are  higher  than  U.S.  rates  would  be 
if  the  latter  were  computed  without  per- 
centage depletion  being  allowed. 

Surely,  this  is  a  very  moderate  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  eliminate  the  foreign 
depletion  allowance;  nor  does  it  elimi- 
nate the  very  considerable  extent  to 
which  intematlOTial  oil  companies  can 
treat  as  tax  credits  what  are  really 
royalty  payments  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. In  both  these  respects,  it  is 
decidedly  more  modest  than  the  bill  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House. 


I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  would  see  fit  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
ms'self  3  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  reply  to  the  distin- 
guitheA  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  who  made  a  very  strong  and 
effective  statement  in  oppoeitlcm  to  this 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said,  in 
the  first  place,  that  we  would  be  taxing 
oil  oompcmles  differently.  I  submit  that 
that  is  not  the  intention  of  this  amend- 
ment; it  does  not  do  that.  This  amend- 
ment would  tax  all  extractive  industries 
the  same,  and  it  is  an  effort  to  put  them 
on  the  same  basis  as  all  international 
companies  that  invest  abroad.  This  is 
what  we  asked  the  Treasury  to  do,  and 
they  did  It. 

It  is  interesting  that  there  are  objec- 
tions to  taxing  oil  companies  differently. 
It  would  be  nice  if  we  taxed  oil  companies 
the  same  as  everybody  else.  We  know  that 
because  of  the  intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses, they  can  take  that  deletion 
allowance  over  and  over  again.  A  Treas- 
ury stiKly  a  few  years  ago  showed  that 
they  took  it  an  average  of  17  times,  like 
taking  depreciation  17  times  cm  the  same 
piece  of  equipment.  We  are  leaving  in 
the  law,  with  this  modest  and  limited 
amendment,  all  kinds  of  tax  advantages 
that  the  oil  companies  have. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  said  that 
this  constitutes  a  double  taxation  of  oil 
companies.  That  is  not  so.  This  amend- 
ment attempts  to  eliminate  a  double 
loophole.  Once  £«ain,  this  is  what  we 
tried  to  work  out  with  the  Treasury.  That 
is  their  understanding,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding . 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  said  that  the 
companies  could  be  taxed  while  losing 
money  abroad.  I  cannot  see  how  this 
amendment  would  provide  that.  What 
this  does  is  just  to  require  an  offset  for 
their  foreign  losses,  but  it  does  not  permit 
any  taxation  of  a  company  which  is  los- 
ing money. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  argument 
was  made  that  this  would  worsen  our 
balance  of  payments.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that,  to  the  extent  that  Americans  Invest 
abroad  and  we  have  American  com- 
panies sending  money  back  to  this  coun- 
try, that  tends  to  help  our  balance  of 
payments.  But  what  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize is  that  when  we  give  great  advan- 
tage for  developing  the  oil  industry 
abroad  and  they  are  producing  and  hir- 
ing labor  abroad,  and  the  oil  that  is 
produced  abroad  is  sold,  some  in  this 
country  and  some  abroad,  obviously  in 
competition  with  American  oil  produc- 
tion, that  action  is  worsening  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  would  benefit  our  balance  of 
pasmients. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
I  made  the  statement  that  the  Senator 
discriminates  against  the  oil  industry,  I 
perhaps,  should  have  stated  that  the 
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same  dlaerlmlnatlon  would  apply  to  the 
extractive  Industries.  But  as  between 
manufacturing  Industries  and  extractive 
Industries,  the  Senator  would  permit  all 
manufacturing  Industries,  such  as  Coca- 
Cola.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Motors, 
and  others,  to  continue  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  an  overall  llmitatlcm,  but  would 
deny  that  to  the  extractive  Industries, 
of  which  the  oil  industry  is  the  major 

So  he  discriminates  in  his  amendment. 
It  Is  a  discriminatory  amendment  that 
increases  the  taxes  on  these  types  of 
companies  doing  business  overseas.  The 
overall  tax  collected  on  foreign  Income 
of  all  TJB.  companies  has  been  estimated 
to  be  something  like  $100  million,  and 
here  is  a  |65  mllliou  increase  in  one 
industry  alone.  This  clearly  discriminates 
against  those  in  the  extractive  industries, 
of  which  oil  Is  the  primary  one. 

With  regard  to  the  point  the  Senator 
made  about  double  taxation.  I  said  that 
a  company  could  be  taxed  even  though  it 
lost  money.  Many  of  these  foreign  coun- 
tries simply  do  not  permit  a  loss  carry 
forward.  Let  us  assiune  a  company  lost 
93,000  tn  the  first  year  and  it  made  $1,000 
in  the  second  year.  Under  our  laws,  we 
would  permit  them  to  offset  the  $2,000 
loss  in  year  1  against  the  $1,000  profit 
they  made  in  year  2.  That  is  what  is 
called  a  loss  carryforward,  which  is  tra- 
ditional in  our  country,  and  it  is  only 
fair.  But  these  other  coimtrles  do  not 
have  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the  primary 
problems.  That  creates  a  problem  that 
exists  in  the  first  part  of  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  we  have 
processed  treaty  after  treaty  dealing  with 
double  taxation,  and  we  should  have 
treaties  like  that  being-«ure  that  the  for- 
eign country  allows  a  net  operating  loss. 
That  would  solve  the  problem.  This  coim- 
try  has  the  leverage  and  the  power  in 
trading  with  those  countries.  We  favor 
them  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  We  have  all 
the  leverage  we  need,  under  the  oil  quota 
program  and  other  programs,  to  enter 
into  such  treaties.  There  would  then  be 
no  problem  at  all  about  the^rst  point, 
the  double  taxation  feature  arising  be- 
cause of  the  foreign  country  failing  to 
allow  a  net  operating  loss  carryover. 

But  the  Senator  wants  to  punish  not 
the  foreign  country  for  not  having  ade- 
quate laws;  he  wants  to  punish  our  oil 
companies  and  our  extractive  industries 
that  go  there,  when  it  would  make  much 
better  sense  to  put  the  pressure  on  that 
country  to  enter  into  a  logical  tax  agree- 
ment with  us.  Such  a  tax  treaty  would 
solve  the  problem. 

The  Senator  would  punish  the  wrong 
party.  He  should  be  concerned  with  the 
foreign  country  rather  than  putting 
double  taxation  on  the  oil  companies.  The 
oil  companies  are  not  in  a  position  to 
put  pressure  on  foreign  coimtries.  With 
respect  to  those  companies,  it  is  fortimate 
if  they  do  not  become  nationalized. 

As  a  practical  matter  it  is  a  discrimina- 
tory amendment.  It  is  unfair  to  the  ex- 
tractive industries  and  it  does  not  do  the 
same  thing  to  other  industries.  It  tends 
to  kill  the  goose  that,  lays  the  golden 
%g,  which  brings  back  about  $1.5  billion 


a  year  on  which  about  $446  million  in 
taxable  dividends  is  paid. 

Exhibit  1 
MiMOKAiTDUic  IN  Opposition  to  Pboposal  To 
Rb>ttci  FomnoN  Tax  Ckedits 
The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
strongly  urges  the  rejection  of  amendments 
to  HJl.  13270  proposed  by  Senator  Proxmlre 
which  would  (1)  reduce  the  foreign  tax 
credit  In  cases  where  the  taxpayer  sustains 
taeelgn  losses  and  (2)  reduce  the  fc^-elgn  tax 
credit  with  respect  to  certain  foreign  nuneral 
Income.  These  proposed  amendments  should 
not  be  considered  at  this  time  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  but  rather  should  be  considered 
In  the  recently  commenced  Treasury  Oei>art- 
ment  study  of  the  U.S.  taxation  of  foreign 
source  Income.  The  Council  endorses  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which 
deleted  somewhat  similar  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  House  passed  version  of  HJl. 
13270.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  91-562,  9l8t  Cong., 
1st  Seas.,  pp.  307,  308. 

These  far  reaching  proposals  wUl  affect  a 
broad'  cross-section  of  taxpayers  and  add 
needless  complexity  to  already  cou^>lex  pro- 
visions. Such  proposals  are  Inequitable  and 
will  seriously  olscrlmlnate  against  U.S.  com- 
panies in  their  attempts  to  meet  strong,  ag- 
gressive foreign  competition  from  corpora- 
tions from  countries  such  as  Japan  and 
Germany,  which  give  assistance  to  ttielr  over- 
seas operations  rather  than  discriminate 
against  them. 

Both  proposals  dUute  the  foreign  tax  credit 
by  indirectly  limiting  the  full  effect  of  deduc- 
tions heretofore  granted  by  the  Congrees  as 
they  pertain  to  the  foreign  business  optxsi- 
tlons  of  a  U.S.  national.  Thus  both  proposals 
seriously  discriminate  against  foreign  source 
income.  All  deductions  allowable  to  U.S.  na- 
tionals having  U.3.  Income  should  also  be 
allowed  to  U.S.  nationals  having  foreign  in- 
come, since  the  U.S.  taxes  Its  nationals  on 
Income  from  worldwide  sources.  Otherwise 
the  foreign  tax  credit  mechanism  will  not 
prevent  international  double  taxation  and 
U.S.  International  trade  and  Investment  must 
suffer. 

PROPOSKD   LOSS   RECAFTUBK   PBOVISION 

The  proposal  to  recapture  foreign  losses 
provides  that  if  the  taxpayer  sustains  a  for- 
eign loss  which  Is  deducted  against  U.S.  In- 
come, such  loss  will  reduce,  in  another  tax- 
able year  in  which  there  is  Income,  the  credit 
for  foreign  taxes  actuaUy  paid  which  Is  now 
allowable  under  present  law.  The  effect  of 
this  proposal  is  limited  to  a  period  com- 
mencing 2  years  prior  to  and  ending  10  years 
subsequent  to  the  year  of  the  loss. 

In  attempts  to  justify  section  431  of  the 
Hotise  passed  version  of  HJt.  13270,  it  has 
been  argued  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report  that  the  current  law  provides 
a  so-called  "double  tax  benefit"  to  companies 
which  Incur  losses  in  foreign  activities  and 
are  able  under  the  per-country  foreign  tax 
credit  provision  to  reduce  their  U.S.  taxable 
Income  in  that  year  by  the  amount  of  such 
foreign  losses.  The  first  so-called  tax  "bene- 
fit" is  that  the  taxpaying  company  is  able 
to  combine  profits  earned  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  with  losses  Incurred  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad  In  determining 
taxable  Income.  The  reasonableness  and  ap- 
propriateness of  combining  profits  and  losses 
for  tax  purposes  Is  accepted  in  the  House- 
passed  bill,  as  it  should  be.  This  is  a  long- 
accepted  and  valid  principle  of  taxation.  The 
ability  to  combine  profits  and  losses  in  the 
case  of  foreign  and  domestic  operations  Is 
simply  consistent  with  the  U.S.  principle  of 
taxing  the  worldwide  Income  of  its  citizens. 
The  second  part  of  the  so-called  "double 
tax  benefit"  Is  claimed  to  occur  when  op- 
erations turn  profitable  in  the  country  In 
which  the  losses  were  Incurred  and  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  is  then  allowed  credit  for  the  for- 
eign taxes  he  aotuaUy  pays  on  such  Income. 


This,  of  course,  reflects  the  operation  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  which  is  required  in  order 
to  prevent  international  double  taxation.  Far 
from  being  a  "double  tax  benefit,"  the  credit 
for  foreign  tazea  paid  avoids  the  Inequitable 
situation  In  which  the  taxpayer's  income 
would  be  taxed  twice. 

The  proposed  loss  recapture  provision  is  in- 
consistent with  and  departs  from  basic  US. 
principles  of  taxation  since  it  could  result 
in  the  taxation  of  foreign  source  income  at 
a  rate  higher  than  that  applicable  to  domestic 
income.  Under  the  so-called  "recapture"  pro- 
visions the  foreign  loss  will  redvice  the  foreign 
tax  credit  otherwise  allowable  during  the  12 
year  recapture  period.  Any  such  reduction  in 
foreign  tax  credit  would  result  in  the  im- 
position of  an  additional  U.S.  tax  on  foreign 
source  Income.  The  degree  of  this  penalty 
for  a  loss  Increases  with  the  foreign  tax  rate 
Thus,  foreign  source  Income  would  be  taxed 
at  a  greater  overall  rate  than  comparable  in- 
come of  other  taxpayers  who  never  sustained 
a  prior  year's  loss  in  foreign  operations. 

The  basic  fiuictlon  of  section  904  of  the 
Code  is  to  Insure  that  foreign  source  Income 
will  be  taxed  at  no  more  than  the  higher 
of  the  U.S.  or  foreign  tax  rate.  The  proposed 
loss  recapture  provision  would  In  some  cases 
require  taxation  of  foreign  Income  at  a  rate 
higher  than  either  the  U.S.  or  foreign  rate. 
The  proposal  to  apply  the  so-called  "re- 
capture" provision  where  there  has  been  a 
net  foreign  loss  while  using  the  overall 
limitation  results  in  a  second  tax  penalty 
for  taxpayers  experiencing  an  overall  loss 
while  using  the  overall  limitation.  Firstly, 
foreign  taxes  applicable  to  foreign  source 
Income  which  have  actually  been  paid  or 
accrued  will  not  be  credited.  This  is  the  re- 
sult under  the  present  law.  Secondly,  as 
operations  turn  profitable  foreign  taxes 
otherwise  creditable  will  be  reduced  by  the 
loes  recapture  ftrovislons  In  violation  of  the 
traditional  U.S.  principles  Inherent  In  the 
taxation  of  foreign  source  Income. 

The  proposed  loss  recapture  provisions  pro- 
vide for  an  extremely  complicated  formula 
In  computing  the  amount  of  the  foreign 
loss  which  Is  to  be  carried  backward  and 
forward  in  order  to  reduce  otherwise  credit- 
able foreign  taxes.  The  ratable  portion  of 
all  expenses  which  are  not  directly  attribut- 
able to  foreign  source  income  must  be  al- 
located to  such  foreign  source  Income.  Many 
foreign  countries  will  not  permit  allocation 
of  U.S.  home  office  and  other  general  type 
expenses  In  computing  their  taxable  in- 
come. Thus  Initematlonal  double  taxation 
will  surely  result.  It  shoiUd  be  noted  that 
fxirther  complezltleB  will  result  If  the  pro- 
posed loss  reci^iture  provision  Is  enacted, 
Inasmuch  as  the  foreign  tax  credit  carry- 
over provisions  do  not  coincide  with  the 
prop)osed  loss  carryover  provision. 

PROPOSED  BXDUCnON  OT  POKEIGN  TAX  CBEDIT  ON 
lUNEKAL  INCOME 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  foreign  tax 
credit  with  respect  to  mineral  Income  sin- 
gles out,  and  discriminates  against,  the  ex- 
tractive industries  and  falls  to  recognize  the 
integrated  nature  of  many  foreign  mineral 
operations.  In  essence,  for  U.S.  tax  purposes, 
it  woxUd  separate  a  part  of  the  extractive 
industry,  production,  from  activities  such  as 
processing,  transporting  and  marketing.  This 
would  be  done  by  denying  a  credit  for  foreign 
taxes  actually  paid  in  respect  of  such  opera- 
tions which  in  many  international  operations 
is  economically  Inseparable.  The  effect  of  this 
denial  is  to  increase  the  U.S.  tax  on  foreign 
mineral  operations.  This,  In  tium.  Increases 
the  overall  tax  burden  on  such  foreign 
operations  to  an  amoimt  above  that  that 
would  have  been  Inciirred  had  such  opera- 
tions been  entirely  conducted  In  the  U.S. 
This  results  In  taxing  foreign  Income  at  a 
higher  rate  than  domestic  source  Income. 
Tills  violates  the  fundamental  objective  of 
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the  tax  credit  of  avoiding  International  dou- 
ble taxation. 

The  result  of  this  proposal  would  be  to 
weaken  the  ability  of  U.S.  business  abroad 
to  compete  for  and  develop  diverse  sources 
of  natural  resources  needed  both  for  eco- 
nomic developn^ent  and,  in  the  case  of  some 
minerals,  for  our  national  security.  In  light 
of  the  very  substanUal  activity  by  foreign 
owned  companies,  many  totally  exempt  from 
taxation    on    their    foreign   operations   and 
many  receiving  subsidies  for  both  foreign  and 
domestic  operations,  U.S.  companies  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  participate  as  effec- 
tively In  the  growth  of  the  international  ex- 
tracUve  Industry.  This,  In  ttirn.  would  In- 
crease the  dependence  of  the  U.S.  upon  the 
political  or  economic  whims  of  foreign  owned 
companies  for  natural  resources  needed  by 
U  S.  interests  to  support  both  domestic  and 
foreign  needs.  In  the  case  of  many  minerals, 
this  could  have  a  direct  impact  upon  the 
national  security  of  the  U.S.  For  example, 
since  the  U.S.  consumes  more  than  one-third 
of  the  oil  consxmied  In  the  Free  World  but 
only  has  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  Free 
World  reserves,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  In  the 
future  the  U.S.  will  have  to  place  greater 
reliance  upon  foreign  source  oil  to  meet  its 
needs.  Moreover,  foreign  source  oU  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  great  Importance  not  only  in 
meeting  our  military  needs  abroad  but  also 
in  supplying  our  allies.  These  facts  make  It 
clear  that  the  future  security  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  Free  World  will  depend  on  easy  access 
to  diverse  and  growing  sources  of  oU.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  wovUd  not  be  prudent  for  Con- 
gress to  make  tax  changes  which  discrimi- 
nate against  and  discourage  U.S.  businesses 
from    effectively    competing    with    foreign 
owned,    and    sometimes    government    con- 
trolled, enterprises  for  petrolevim  and  other 
needed  natural  resources  located  abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  debate.  I  am  a 
little  disturbed  by  one  thing  that  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  We  are  dealing  with  foreign 
tax  credits.  Is  it  correct  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  extractive  industries  in  a 
way  that  is  different  fr<Mn  the  way  we 
deal  with  other  American  industries? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  In  my  view,  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Are  we  treating  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  industries  in  the 
same  manner? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  treating 
American  manufacturing  Industries  in 
the  same  maimer.  There  is  this  kind  of 
exception.  At  the  present  time  only  ex- 
tractive industries  have  the  depletion  al- 
lowance available  to  them.  The  depletion 
allowance  when  taken  on  a  broad  over- 
all basis  has  enabled  them  to  virtually 
eliminate  in  many  cases  their  domestic 
taxes. 

We  provide  that  any  extractive  indus- 
try can  take  its  depletion  allowance  at 
a  tax  offset  in  the  country  in  which  it  is 
operating  for  pimxaes  of  the  depletion 
allowance,  so  it  does  have  that  kind  of 
limitation.  This  is  a  limitation  which 
the  Treasury  Department  suggested  and 
it  seemed  a  fair  way  to  get  at  this  dif- 
ficulty of  the  ability  of  these  firms  to  dis- 
guise their  royalty  and  maintain  a  tax 
advantage  other  companies  do  not  have. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  equalize. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  In  other  words,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  could  do  the  very  things 
the  Senator  outlined  today? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  The  same  things? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  same  things. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  This  would  not  apply 
to  them? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  they  would  not 
be  adversely  affected.  They  would  be  in 
the  same  position  as  any  extrswitive  in- 
dustries. Ford  Motor  Co..  of  course,  does 
not  have  the  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  the  Senator's 
distinction? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  and  the  oil  com- 
pany is  able  to  write  ofT  losses  other  than 
the  oil  depletion,  exactly  as  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  would. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  the  amendment  was 
drafted  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
conform  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  In  that  sense  it  reflects  the 
administration  position,  although  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  brought  out, 
this  is  not  specifically  endorsed  as  an 
amendment  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  argument  as  closely  as  I  could. 
I  am  aware  that  the  oil  companies  have 

a  very  real  interest.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  need  only  1  minute. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  leave  it  at  2 
minutes.  I  wish  to  make  a  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  imder- 
stand,  this  is  the  only  industry  where 
taxes  paid  are  taken  as  a  full  credit 
against  taxes  owed  the  American  tax- 
pajrer;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  yes.  The  con- 
tention of  most  realists  Is  that  in  sub- 
stantial part  the  taxes  imposed  by  for- 
eign countries  are  concealed  royalty  pay- 
ments so  they  can  take  that  as  a  tax 
credit  rather  than  as  a  deduction. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  a  memorandimi 
from  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil which  states  that  this  is  double  taxa- 
tion. This  is  not  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana speaking.  This  is  somebody  else.  This 
is  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
It  is  double  taxation  by  making  a  com- 
pany pay  taxes  where  presently  it  does 
not  pay  taxes  because  a  foreign  country 
does  not  permit  a  net  operating  loss 
carryforward  as  we  do  in  our  law. 

F\irthermore,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  Senator's  amendment,  by  deny- 
ing the  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit  to  the  extractive  industries,  of 
which  oil  is  the  major  one,  would  not 
deny  that  to  the  manxifacturing  com- 
panies and  those  companies  not  in  the 


extractive    business.    The    provision    is 
discriminatory  and  it  is  double  taxation. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  tomor- 
row morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  GOODELL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  disposition  of  the 
Journal  tomorrow  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ooodell)  be  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  13270) ,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as 
modified.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pm-BRiGHT) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  absent  on 
o£Bcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  33, 
nays  58,  as  follows : 

[No.  168  Leg.) 
TEAS— 33 


Aiken 

Brooke 

Case 

Church 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eagleton 

OoodeU 

Oore 

Ortffln 

Hart 


Hartke 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuaon 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Muskle 


Nelson 

Pastore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

BlblcoS 

Smith.  Maine 

Williams,  N.J. 

WlUlanxs,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 
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AUen 

AUoU 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Biirdlck 

B7Td.Vft. 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Gannon 

Oook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Ci|A8ton 

Ciirtls 

Domlnlck 

BastUnd 

Ellender 

Brrln 

Fannin 


Anderson 

Bayb 

Bellmon 
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NATS— M 

Feng 

Otavel 

Oiimey 

Hanaen 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HolUnga 

Rruaka 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lotkg 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McOee 

Itetcalf 

MUler 

Montojra 


Murphy 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Russell 

Sasbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  ni. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennla 

Stevens 

TaUnadge 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTINO— 9 
Fulbrlght  Mundt 


Ooldwater 
Mathiaa 


Symington 
Thurmond 


So  Mr.  Proxmirx's  amendment  (No. 
328)  as  modified  was  rejected. 


NOTICE    OP    INTENTION    TO    CON- 
SIDER CONPESlEa^CE  REPORT  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
-BILTTTOMORROW 

Mr.  EliLENDER.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  wish  to  give  notice 
that  I  shall  attempt  to  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  pubUc  works  ap- 
propriations tomorrow  at  about  10 
o'clock. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (HJl.  13270)  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

OtOER    or   BUSINKSS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate — 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader — there  will 
be  no  further  rollcall  votes  tonight,  but 
amendments  will  be  offered  which,  hope- 
fully, will  be  accepted  on  voice  votes.  If 
there  are  any  roUcall  votes  in  the  offing 
tonight,  they  will  be  postponed  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment, 
which  I  ask  to  have  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
disi>ensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  292.  delete  lines  3  through  8  and 
Insert  the  following  after  line  2 :  "ment  unit 
shall  be  the  portion  so  allocated  to  It.  In 
the  case  of  a  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
Indebtedness,  or  an  Investment  unit  as  de- 
scribed In  this  paragraph  (other  than  a  bond 
or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  or  an  In- 
vestment unit  Issued  pursuant  to  a  plan 
of  reorganization  within  the  meaning  of 
section  368(a)(1)  or  an  Insolvency  reorga- 
nization within  the  meaning  of  section  371, 


S78,  or  374),  which  Is  issued  for  property 
and  which — 

"(A)  U  part  of  an  laaue  a  portion  of  which 
Is  traded  on  an  established  aeettrltlea  mar- 
ket, or 

"(B)  Is  Issued  for  stock  or  securities  which 
are  traded  on  an  established  securities 
market 

The  Issue  price  of  such  bond  or  other  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  or  investment  unit,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shaU  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property.  Except  In  cases  to 
which  the  preceding  sentence  applies,  the 
Issue  price  of  a  bond  -or  other  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  (whether  or  not  Issued  as  part 
of  an  Investment  unit)  which  Is  Issued  for 
property  (other  than  money)  shall  be  the 
stated  redemption  price  at  maturity." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  dealing  with  section  413 
of  "the  bill  the  committee  tried  to  cor- 
rect what  was  interpreted  as  a  loophole 
in  existing  law  with  relation  to  the  or- 
gEUiization  of  conglomerates.  After  the 
bill  had  been  reported  by  the  committee 
to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  the  Treasury, 
in  reviewing  the  matter,  discovered  that 
inadvertently  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  it  had  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Treasury  Department 
opened  another  loophole  in  another 
area.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
submitted  a  letter  asking  the  committee 
to  correct  the  error  in  the  draft  of  the 
bill  and  to  carry  out  the  full  Intention 
of  the  committee  and  the  Treasury 
Department. 

We  submitted  the  matter  to  our  staff. 
Our  staff  agrees  with  the  Department. 
The  committee  agrees  that  the  correc- 
tion should  be  made. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  Treasury  Department,  imder 
date  of  November  28,  1969,  requesting 
this  change,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

The  Department  of  the  Tbsasurt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  28, 1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Senator  Williams:  Section  413  of  the 
bill  falls  in  the  group  of  provisions  designed 
to  deal  with  "conglomerates."  It  relates  spe- 
cifically to  the  treatment  of  "original  Issue 
discount"  on  Issuance  by  a  corporation  of 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  written  evidences  of 
indebtedness.  Under  existing  law,  original  Is- 
sue discount  arises  when  a  corporation  Issues 
Its  bonds  for  less  than  their  face  amount. 
Since  the  difference  in  reality  represents  ad- 
ditional interest  cost  to  the  Issuer,  the  corpo- 
ration may  take  a  deduction  for  amortization 
of  the  discount,  and  existing  law  requires 
the  bondholder  to  treat  this  part  of  his  gain 
on  sale  or  redemption  of  the  bond  as  ordi- 
nary Income. 

Under  existing  law  the  issuing  corporation 
deducts  the  discount  ratably  over  the  life  of 
the  bond,  but  the  bondholder  reports  the  In- 
come only  when  the  bonds  are  sold  or  re- 
deemed. Thus,  the  treatment  Is  not  entirely 
parallel.  Furthermore,  there  are  indications 
that  bondholders  frequently  do  not  report 
this  portion  of  their  gain  on  ultimate  sale  or 
redemption  as  ordinary  Income,  and  since 
this  may  occur  at  a  time  long  after  the  bonds 
were  originally  Issued,  It  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  whether  there  was  original  issue 
discount  when  the  bonds  were  Issued.  We 
have  found  that  these  circumstances  have 
encouraged  the  Issuance  of  bonds  by  con- 
glomerates in  takeover  cases,  so  we  recom- 


mended changes  In  existing  law  In  this  area 
In  our  original  tax  reform  program. 

Section  413  of  the  bill  deals  with  this  prob- 
lem by  requiring  the  bondholders  to  report 
the  dlscoimt  Income  ratably  over  the  period 
they  hold  the  bonds.  Also,  there  is  an  In- 
formation reporting  requirement  Imposed  on 
the  Issuing  corporation.  Thus,  the  treatment 
of  the  issuing  corporation  and  the  bond- 
holder Is  made  parallel,  and  we  will  obtain 
greater  assurance  of  full  reporting  of  the 
ordinary  Income  received  by  the  bondholders. 
In  the  drafting  of  the  bill  on  the  House 
side,  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution,  we  de- 
fined "original  issue  discount"  broadly  to  in- 
clude cases  where  bonds  were  issued  for  prop- 
erty (as  opposed  to  cash).  The  discount 
amount  In  such  a  case  Is  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  face  amount  of  the  bonds  over  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  at  the  time 
of  Issuance  of  the  bonds.  Only  recently,  it 
has  come  to  our  attention  that  this  may  In- 
advertently open  up  a  loophole  in  which 
the  Government  could  be  whipsawed,  and 
that  in  any  event  it  should  not  be  the  rule 
where  bonds  are  Issued  in  a  tax-free  reor- 
ganization. In  the  press  of  business  before 
the  Committee,  this  was  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned that  unless  something  is  done  on  the 
Senate  floor.  It  will  not  be  open  In  confer- 
ence to  deal  with  the  matter  because  the 
bill  containing  the  crucial  language  in  ques- 
tion vflU  have  passed  both  Houses.  The  lan- 
guage In  question  appears  at  lines  3-8  on 
page  292  of  the  bill. 

The  whipsaw  prcAilem  arises  because  of 
the  severe  dlfflciUty  of  valuing  property  not 
traded  on  some  recognized  exchange.  The 
1  wining  corporation  wUl  claim  a  low  value  for 
property  received  on  issuance  of  its  bonds  in 
order  to  obtain  a  bond  dlscoimt  amortization 
deduction.  The  bondholder  will  claim  that 
the  property  wa«  worth  the  full  face  amount 
of  the  bonds  so  that  he  has  no  "original  issue 
discount"  income.  It  Is  no<t  possible  to  bring 
these  parties  together  in  the  same  lawsuit, 
or  otherwise  to  insxire  that  consistent  valua- 
tions are  applied,  so  that  if  one  party  gets  an 
ordinary  deduction,  the  other  has  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  ordinary  Income.  This  would 
suggest  there  should  be  no  original  Issue  dis- 
count where  bonds  are  issued  for  property 
except  where  the  bonds  axe  traded  on  an 
established  securities  market  or  are  Issued 
for  property  which  consists  off  securities  so 
traded.  In  these  latter  cases,  the  valuation 
problem  (and  thus  the  whlpaaw  danger) 
does  not  exist. 

The  reorganization  problem  arises  because 
in  a  tax-free  reorganization,  no  gain  or  loss 
Is  recognized  to  the  oorporaitlons  involved 
and  the  basis  of  the  assets  of  the  transferor 
corporation  carries  over,  that  is,  sucti  assets 
have  the  same  basis  In  the  hands  of  the 
transferee  corporation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, original  issue  discount  should  not 
be  taken  into  account  so  as  to  give  the  trans- 
feree corporation  an  amortization  deduction 
as  a  result  of  the  Issuance  of  Its  bonds  in  the 
reorganization.  In  other  situations,  the  issu- 
ing corporation  pays  a  price  where  there  Is 
original  issue  discount  becaiue  the  basis  ctf 
the  assets  is  their  lower  value  at  the  time  the 
bonds  are  Issued  rather  than  the  tace  amount 
of  the  bonds.  In  a  reorganization,  however, 
where  the  basis  of  the  assets  carries  over, 
this  "leveling"  factor  does  not  exist  axid  there 
is  every  reason  for  the  Issuing  corporation  to 
claim  a  low  value  for  the  assets  to  Increase  its 
amortization  deduction  for  bond  discount  if 
such  a  deduction  is  allowed.  Thus,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Government  being  whipsawed  is 
even  greater. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  the  rule  stated  at 
lines  3-8  on  page  292  of  the  bill  is  too  broad. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  at  odds  with  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  bill  aa  It  affects  conglomerates 
because  It  could  actually  Increase  Qie  tax 
benefits  of  an  acquisition  with  debt  instru- 
ments to  the  acquiring  coimpany  rather  than 
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mcroaolng  such  benefits.  Several  ooiirt  oasea 
have  held  thAt  there  Is  no  original  Issue  dis- 
count on  the  Issuance  of  bonds  for  pr<H)erty 
on  the  ground  that  the  principal  amount  oC 
the  debt  Is  the  purchase  price  of  the  property 
aoqumd. 

We  therefore  recommend  ttoat  a  floor 
amendment  be  offered  deleting  the  lines  In 
question  and  substituting  a  rule  that  where 
a  bond  is  issued  for  property  other  than  cash, 
the  issue  price  of  the  bond  will  be  deemed  to 
be  the  stated  redemption  price  of  the  bond 
at  maturity  except  where  such  bond  Is  part 
at  an  Issue  which  Is  traded  on  an  established 
secTiritles  market,  or  Is  issued  for  stock  or 
seotirttles  whlOh  are  traded  on  an  established 
securities  market.  In  the  latter  event,  the 
value  of  the  bond  or  the  stock  or  securities 
for  which  it  is  issued  on  the  established  se- 
curities market  wUl  measure  the  amount  of 
original  issue  discount  for  aU  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Further,  original 
Issue  discount  will  not  be  deemed  to  exist 
where  a  bond  is  issued  in  a  "reorganization" 
as  deflned  In  section  368  or  seotiwis  371-374 
of  the  CJode. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Nolan, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  me 
read  briefly  from  one  paragraph: 

In  the  drafting  of  the  bill  on  the  House 
side,  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution,  we 
deflned  "original  Issue  discount"  bro€ully  to 
Include  cases  where  bonds  were  Issued  for 
property  (as  opposed  to  cash) . 

Continuing: 

The  language  In  question  appears  at 
lines  3-8  on  page  292  of  the  bill. 

The  whipsaw  problem  arises  because  of 
the  severe  dlfBculty  of  valuing  property  not 
traded  on  some  recognized  exchange. 

The  Department  p>oints  out  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  did  not  carry  out  the 
intention  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  chairman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  and  they  recommend  the 
approval  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
the  committee  smiendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

CAPITOL    GUIDE    SERVICE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  smother  amendment, 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
waive  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  act  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Capitol  Guides 
Act." 

"ESTABLISHMENT   AND   FTTRFOSES 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established, 
within  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  an 
organization    to   be   known    as    the   Caj^tol 


Guide  Service,  which  shall  provide  without 
charge,  guided  tours  of  the  interior  ot  the 
United  States  Capitol  Building  for  the  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  of  the  general 
public.  The  Service  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion, control,  and  supervision  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Board'). 

"(b)  The  Bowd  may  also  detail  guides  to 
assist  the  United  States  Capitol  Police  by 
providing  ushering  and  informational  serv- 
ices, and  other  services  not  directly  involv- 
ing law  enforcement,  In  connection  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  official  recep- 
tion of  representatives  of  foreign  nations  and 
other  persons  by  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  and  other  special  or  cere- 
monial occasions  In  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol Building  at  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  which  require  the  presence  of  ad- 
ditional Government  personnel  and  which 
cause  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  regular  duties  of  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service. 

"OtrlDES 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  There  shall  be  appointed 
to  the  Capitol  Guide  Service  such  guides  as 
may  be  necessary.  Including  a  chief  guide, 
to  carry  out  effectively  and  efficiently  the 
activities  of  the  Service.  The  chief  guide 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  and  one- 
half  of  all  other  guides  shall  be  selected  for 
appointment  by  the  Board  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the  other  one- 
half  selected  for  appointment  by  the  Board 
by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(2)  The  annual  (gross)  rate  of  pay  of  the 
chief  guide  shall  be  •9,417,  and  the  annual 
(gross)  rate  of  pay  of  any  other  guide  shall 
be  $8  323. 

"(3)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1963.  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  60;  (a) ) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  claxise: 
'(8)  Guides  of  the  Capitol  Guide  Service.' 

"(b)  No  guide  of  the  Chpltol  Guide  Service 
shall  charge  or  accept  any  fee,  or  accept  any 
gratuity,  for  or  on  account  of  his  official 
services. 

"(c)  Section  2107  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  'congres- 
sional employee',  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7) : 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  'and';  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"'(9)  a  guide  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service.'. 

"(d)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  creditable  service  for 
retirement  purposes,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5) : 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  'and'; 

"(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"  '(7)  subject  to  sections  8334(c)  and  8339 
(h)  of  this  title,  service  performed  on  and 
after  February  19,  1929,  and  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Capitol  Guides  Act,  as  a 
United  States  Capitol  guide.";  and 

"(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shaU  accept  the  certification  of  the 
Capitol  Police  Board  concerning  service  and 
rates  of  pay  for  the  purpose  of  this  subchap- 
ter of  the  type  described  in  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection  and  performed  by  a  guide.' 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Board  and  the  Sergeants 
at  Arms  of  the  two  Houses  shall  afford,  to 
each  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  opportunity 


to  be  appointed  under  this  Act  to  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Initial 
appointments  of  such  persons,  the  appoint- 
ments and  number  of  such  p>ersons  shaU  be 
considered  to  have  been  authorized  and  ap- 
proved for  the  Capitol  Guide  Service  under 
subsection   (a)a)    ^  this  section. 

"POWBRa   or  THE   BOARD 

"S«c.  4.  (a)   The  Board  Is  authorlBed — 

"(1)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  respon- 
slblUtles  of  the  guides; 

"(3)  to  prescribe  a  uniform  dress,  includ- 
ing appropriate  insignia,  which  shall  be  worn 
by  such  glides  when  on  duty; 

"(8)  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  procure  and  furnish,  without  charge, 
such  uniforms  to  such  guides; 

"(4)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

"(6)  to  take  such  actions  and  make  such 
expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Board  may  take  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary action,  Including  suspension  or  re- 
moval, against  any  guide  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulatlcm  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
except  that  a  guide  may  not  be  suspended 
from  duty  without  pay,  demoted,  removed, 
or  have  his  pay  reduced  unless  (1)  in  the 
case  of  the  chief  guide,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  so  decides,  and  (2)  in 
the  case  of  any  other  guide,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  who  appointed  that  gxilde  consents. 

"(c)  All  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  Capi- 
tol Guide  Service  shall  be  dUbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Service. 

"TRANSFER    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  On  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  aU  personnel  records,  financial  records, 
assets,  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides,  which  exist  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  effective  date,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  but  not  later  than 
the  close  of  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  ef- 
fective date,  the  Board  shall,  out  of  the  assets 
and  property  belonging  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Guides  immediately  prior  to  such 
date,  on  the  basis  of  a  special  audit  which 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office — 

"(1)  settle  and  pay  any  outstanding  ac- 
counts payable  of  the  United  States  Caplt<rt 
Guides; 

"(2)  discharge  the  financial  and  other 
obligations  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Guides  (including  reimbursement  to  pur- 
chasers of  tickets  for  guided  tours  which 
are  purchased  and  paid  for  In  advance  of 
Intended  use  and  are  unused) ;  and 

"(3)  otherwise  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Guides; 
which  exist  immediately  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date.  The  Board  shall  dispose  of  any 
net  monetary  amounts  remaining  after  the 
winding  up  of  the  affsdrs  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides,  in  accordance  with 
the  practices  and  procedures  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides,  existing  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  disposal  of  monetary  surpluses. 

"EITECTIVE   DATE 

"Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  identical  amend- 
ment which  was  approved  late  the  other 
night  after  Senators  were  told  there 
would  be  no  more  votes.  Some  Senators 
interpreted  that  stat«nent  to  mean  there 
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woold  be  no  votes  at  an.  Therefore,  I  had 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  reconsidered,  but  I  served  no- 
tice that  it  would  be  offered  later. 

This  amendment  does  not  relate  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  paid  guide  services  at  the  Na- 
tional Capitol.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  the  only  nation  in  the  free  world 
where  schoolchildroi  have  to  pay  for  a 
conducted  tour  of  our  Nation's  Capitol. 
This  is  wrong,  and  the  approval  of  this 
amendment  would  correct  this  situation. 

The  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Maksheld)  and  myself.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
they  have  no  objection  to  our  accepting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment at  this  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  regret  very  much  that  cir- 
cumstances required  the  reconsideration 
of  thefree  Capitol  guide  service  proposal. 
CtrttttOy  I  believed  that  this  matter  was 
without  controversy.  Though  I  must  say 
that  I.  too,  was  away  from  the  Chamber 
when  it  was  called  up  as  an  amendment 
Monday  evening.  And  to  accommodate 
other  Senators  who  were  not  present  at 
the  time.  I  had  no  objection  to  its  being 
reconsidered. 

However.  I  do  urge  its  approval  now  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  pro- 
vides free  guide  service  for  schoolchil- 
dren and  all  persons  who  visit  their  Na- 
tion's Capitol.  I  understand  that  ours  is 
the  only  capitol  in  the  world  that  does 
not  provide  such  service.  In  this  fashion, 
also,  it  would  place  the  Capitol  in  the 
same  category  as  the  White  House,  the 
Justice  Department,  the  National  Gal- 
lery and  many  other  governmental  in- 
stitutions that  have  long  provided  free 
tours  to  the  public. 

The  guides  themselves  would  be  im- 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol  Police 
Board  and  would  be  given  the  same 
status  in  all  respects  as  the  present 
"trained"  Capitol  Police  force.  For  ex- 
ample, salaries  will  be  equivalent  to 
trained  police  salaries,  selection  will  be 
made — one-half  from  the  Senate,  one- 
half  from  the  House — by  the  respective 
Sergeants  at  Arms  as  they  now  axe  for 
the  police  force,  the  guides  would  be 
brought  under  the  same  legislative  re- 
tirement, health  and  insurance  programs 
and  given  the  same  longevity  privileges. 

I  should  point  out  that  with  respect 
to  the  salary  provided  under  this  pro- 
posal, the  guide  force  would  receive  $8,322 
per  year.  As  I  said,  this  is  the  same  salary 
now  paid  to  the  trained  career  Capitol 
police  officers.  It  compares  with  a  salary 
of  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  paid  guides 
in  the  executive  branch  and  $7,200  pro- 
vided in  a  similar  proposal  passed  by  the 
Senate  2  years  ago.  It  may  be  less  than 
the  guides  now  receive  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  are  also  given  re- 
tirement benefits,  health  and  life  insur- 
ance benefits.  Moreover,  they  are  treated 
in  the  same  fashion  as  our  career  police 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  treat  them  dif- 
ferently. That  is  all  that  is  sought  in  cre- 
ating this  service.  In  this  respect  I  should 


point  out  that  the  White  House  tour 
guides  are  themselves  members  of  the 
White  House  Police  detachment  and  start 
at  a  salary  of  only  $8,000. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
at  this  time  and  on  this  tdll.  With  minor 
exceptions,  it  is  identical  to  the  free 
Cm>ltol  giilde  service  proposal  passed  2 
years  ago  in  the  Senate  by  a  record  vote 
of  74  to  8. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion la  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  not  the  subject  of 
this  amendment  the  subject  also  of  a 
bill  that  is  pending? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRX7SKA.  In  what  committee  is 
that  bill  pending? 

Mr.-  MANSFIELD.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  £md  Administration.  And,  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  stated,  we 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  that 
committee,  and  they  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  subject  matter  of 
the  amendment  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  Just 
about  as  germane  as  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  amendment  to  the  interest 
equalization  tax  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  subject  matter  is 
a  little  different. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  the  urgency  Is  not 
quite  as  great? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  yes. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  not  understood 
why  the  schoolchildren  who  visit  the  Na- 
tion's Cmiitol  have  to  pay  to  visit  their 
Congress.  This  is  the  only  capitol  in  the 
Western  World  where  it  is  done. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  other  features 
in  the  bill,  are  there  not,  besides  provid- 
ing a  free  guide  service?  There  is  the 
matter  of  adjusting  salaries,  and  one 
thing  and  another? 

Mr.  MANSIIELD.  That  is  correct,  and 
also  the  benefits  based  on  the  congres- 
sionai  pension  fimd,  health  insurance, 
life  insurance,  permanency,  and,  I  think, 
greater  stability  than  is  the  case  at  the 
present  time.  The  only  difference  is  the 
salary,  and  I  think  that  is  compensated 
for.  I  believe  the  trained  police  force  we 
have  here  is  just  as  important  as  the 
guides  who  conduct  our  pe<H>le  through 
their  Capitol. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  is  the  status  of 
the  bill  in  the  Rules  Committee?  Have 
there  been  hearings? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  as 
yet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  as  yet;  and  we 
have  present  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  Senator's  colleague  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunns) .  which  shotUd  be 
relevant. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
measure  has  passed  the  Senate  twice 
already. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  identical  form,  or 
with  some  variations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh.  not 
exactly  Identical  form.  The  Senate  never 
does  ansrthlng  In  the  identical  form  as 
before.  It  is  an  improved  form. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 


braska would  be  reluctant  to  see  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  committee  invaded  and 
short-circuited,  but  if  there  is  assurance 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration has  no  objection,  it  is  their 
prerogative. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
talked  with  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  have  been  as- 
sured that  they  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIEILD.  I  have  talked  only 
with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  no  objection,  either. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill.  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

-aic.  .  Amendment  of  Bttdobt  and  Ac- 

couNTiNO  Act.  1921. 

"(a)  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11)  is  amended 
by  strllclng  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d). 
(e),  and  (f),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  message  or  a  sup- 
plemental budget  message,  he  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  C<Hn- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  a  separate  report 
in  which  he  shall  sUte — 

"■(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposals 
made  or  referred  to  in  that  message,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  result  directly  or  in- 
directly in  (A)  a  surplus  or  deficit  in  Federal 
funds  (as  distlnguldied  from  trust  funds). 
and  (B)  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States;  and 

"'(2)  in  detail  the  facto  and  circum- 
stances upon  which  those  conclusions  are 
based.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Budee: 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1971,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  we  may 
have  order  in  the  Chamber.  I  think  I  can 
state  the  case  for  this  amendment  in 
brief  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order,  so  the  Senator  can 
be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  relate  to  revenue. 
It  is  not  something  to  add  to  or  detract 
from  our  taxes.  Neither  does  it  change 
the  budget  system  now  followed  by  the 
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Federal  Government.  A  change  in  the 
budget  system  should  only  follow  after 
hearings  have  been  held  by  an  appro- 
priate committee. 

What  this  sunendment  would  do  is  re- 
quire at  the  time  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted that  certain  information  be  delivered 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Soi- 
ate,  and  to  the  tax-wrlthig  committees, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  the  House  of  Representatives— to 
other  words,  at  the  time  the  budget  is 
submitted,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
messages  are  sent  to  us. 

This  amendment  would  require  that 
information  as  to  the  effect  upon  deficits 
or  surpluses,  as  determined  by  the  ad- 
ministrative budget,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  national  debt,  shall  be  shown  in  ref- 
erence to  the  items  in  the  budget  for  the 
benefit  of  those  four  committees,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  details  to  sup- 
port the  same. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  It  is  merely  a  Provision  to 
give  to  the  committees  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  appropriating  money 
and  recommending  taxes  information 
that  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  managing 
the  fiscal  affah^  of  the  country,  elimi- 
nating deficits,  and  avoiding  an  increase 
in  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
I  join  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  approved.  I  think  it  would  be 
of  great  service  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  to  Members  of  Congress  in 
general  if  we  could  obtato  tWs  additional 
information  as  to  the  true  financial  posi- 
tion of   this  <3ovemment  as  we  move 
along.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment, and  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 
Mr  CURTIS.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator,  and  I  again  stote  for  the  Rec- 
ord that,  while  I  feel  there  should  be  a 
change  in  our  budget  system,  a  bill  to 
accomplish    that    purpose    should    be 
handled  by  the  appropriate  committee, 
which  is  the  Committee  on  Govenunent 

Operations.  ^^  ^  ,      t* 

This  provision  does  not  go  that  far.  it 
merely  requires  a  systematic  giving  of 
needed  information  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  ques- 
tion i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMESniMKNT   NO.    301 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  301,  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  profes- 
sional fees  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  connection  with  a 
"second  audit"  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place,  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

CXV 2314— Part  27 


••gBC—RKnfBvasKMKNT  OF  Taxtatbi'b  Costs 

IN   CBITAIN   CASES. 

"(a)  In  Oemoul. — Subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 66  (relating  to  procedure  in  case  of  abate- 
mento.  credito.  and  refunds)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 
"  "Sec.  6408.  Cost*   and    Kwenses   Incbeked 

BT   TaXPATEKB. 

"•(a)  OENraAL  Rule. — Costs  and  expenses 
incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  connection  with 
the  determination,  collection,  or  refund  o* 
any  intwnal  revenue  tax  shall  be  borne  by 
such  taxpayer,  except  that,  if — 

"'(1)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  sub- 
jects the  return  of  a  taxpayer  to  a  field  audit 
and  after  such  audit  (i)  propose  a  deficiency 
or  overpayment  of  income  tax  Imposed  by 
section  1  or  section  11  of  this  Utle,  which 
the  taxpayer  accepts  in  writing,  on  a  form 
specified  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
or  (11)  notifies  the  taxpayer  that  there  U  no 
change  in  his  tax  liability; 

"  '(2)  subsequent  to  the  taxpayer's  written 
acceptance  of  8U<A  proposed  deficiency  or 
overpayment,  or  the  taxpayer's  receipt  of  a 
notification  that  there  is  no  change  in  his 
tax  liabUity.  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
proposes  another  deficiency  or  reduction  in 
the  overpayment  orf  such  tax  for  the  same 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  acceptance 
has  been  made,  or  such  notification  has  been 
received;  and 

"•(3)  the  deficiency  in  such  tax  for  such 
year  finally  obtained,  or  the  overpayment 
finally  allowed,  U  not  more  favorable  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  than  the  deficiency 
or  overpayment  which  the  taxpayer  had  ac- 
cepted, or  the  tax  UabUlty  refiected  on  the 
return  for  which  noUficatton  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  taxpayer,  then  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  reimburse  the  taxpayer 
for  all  coste  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  (in- 
cluding legal  and  accounting  fees)  In  con- 
nection with  the  deficiency  or  reduction  in 
overpayment  proposed  subsequent  to  such 
acceptance  or  notification. 

"■(b)  REIMBtraSEMENT  OP  <308T8  AITO  EX- 
PENSES.—COStS  and  expenses  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  which  shaU  be  borne  by  the  Secre- 
tarfor  his  delegate  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shell  be  deemed,  f<»  the 

purpose*  of  «^t»o°  8^"<*>   **'  ^^'^^  ^!"*k.! 
taxVld  by  the  taxpayer  on  the  date  his 

tax  liability  for  such  year  is  fl°a"y  «*•**'■ 
mined  (whether  determined  admlnlstTatlvely 
or  ludlclally).  For  purposes  of  thU  title  and 
^lion  1346(a)  (1)  of  UUe  28,  United  Statj* 
Code  the  amount  of  tax  so  deemed  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  shall  constitute  an  over- 
payment.' . ,  , 
•■(b)  CixEicAL  Amendment.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  66  is 
amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowing  new  item : 

■"Sec   6408   Reimbursement    of    Taxpayer's 
Costs  in  Certain  Caaes.' " 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  exist- 
ing law  and  cvirrent  mtemal  Revenue 
Service  practice,  if  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  proposes  either  a  deficiency  in 
tax  or  overassessment  in  tax  at  the  com- 
pletion of  a  field  audit  the  taxpayer  is  re- 
quested to  execute  a  form  870,  in  which 
he  consents  to  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  the  deficiency  or  accepts  the 
overassessment.  The  form  870.  however. 
speclficaUy  "does  not  preclude  asser- 
tion—by the  Internal  Revenue  Service— 
of  a  further  deficiency  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  if  it  is  later  determined 
that  additional  tax  is  due."  In  the  event 
the  field  audit  reflects  no  change  in  the 
taxpayer's  tax  Uabillty.  the  taxpayer  re- 
ceives what  Is  referred  to  as  a  "no- 
change  letter,"  which  also  does  not  pre- 


clude the  Internal  Revenue  Scnrlee  from 
asserting  a  further  deficiency— "aecood 
deficiency." 

The  rationale  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows :  Following  a  field  audit  when  the 
tax  liability  of  a  taxpayer  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  taxpayer — that  Is,  the 
taxpayer  has  executed  a  form  870  reflect- 
ing  an  overassessment  or  deficiency,  or 
the  taxpayer  has  received  a  no-change 
letter— the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  not  be  barred  from  asserting  a 
second  deficiency  in  tax,  but  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  reimburse  the 
taxpayer  for  aU  costi"— including  profes- 
sional fees— hicurred  by  the  taxpayer  in 
contesting  the  second  deficiency  if  the 
second    deficiency    ultimately    is    not 

sustained.  

Although  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  still  be  able  to  assert  a  second 
deficiency  after  the  conclusion  of  and 
acceptance  by  the  taxpayer  of  a  field 
audit,  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer  would 
be  reimbursed  for  all  his  costs  in  contest- 
ing the  second  deficiency  if  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  unsuccessful  should 
deter  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from 
asserting  insignificant  and/or  question- 
able second  deficiencies.  Thus,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  would  impart  a 
greater  degree  of  finaUty  to  a  taxpayer's 
acceptance  of  the  result  of  an  audit  of 
his  return. 

Although  existing  Code  section  7605 
(b)  provides  that  the  Latemal  Revenue 
Service  is  allowed  only  one  inspection 
of  the  books  and  records  of  a  taxpayer 
unless  the  taxpayer  requests  otherwise 
or  the  Secretary  of  his  delegate  after  In- 
vestigation notifies  the  taxpayer  in  writ- 
ing that  an  additional  inspection  is  nec- 
essary, this  section,  of  course,  does  not 
prevent  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  asserting  a  second  deficiency.  It 
should    be    noted    that    the    proposed 
amendment  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
rule  68  of  the  Federal  rules  of  civU  pro- 
cedure which  permits  a  party  defending 
against  a  claim  to  make  an  offer  of  Judg- 
ment; if  the  Judgment  finally  obtained 
by  the  party  to  whom  the  offer  is  made  is 
not  more  favorable  than  the  offer,  the 
party  to  whom  the  offer  is  made  must 
pay  the  cost  hicurred  by  the  party  ex- 
tending the  offer  after  the  making  of  the 
offer.  ^  ^. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  with  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member.  I  understand  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  accepting  the  amend- 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tingi^ed  and  able  colleague  has  stated 
precisely  the  intent  and  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  bom  out  of  actual 
experience.  And  really  it  relates  to  a 
situation  in  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  come  in  under  a  claim,  as 
the  Senator  stated,  and  have  an  audit 
and  thereafter  reach  an  adjudication  as 
to  the  liablUty  of  the  taxpayer  that  nwy 
be  paid.  Thereafter  there  are  proceed- 
ings available  under  which  they  can 
come  in  for  the  second  time  and  ask  for 
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a  second  aiuUt.  That  audit  requires  con- 
siderable expense. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  trom 
Kansas  propoees  that  if  on  that  second 
audit,  after  all  that  expense  is  Incurred, 
It  is  determined  that  no  further  liability 
Is  due  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
then,  theCntemal  Revenue  Service  shall 
be  respmisible  for  that  additional 
expense. 

I  repeat  that  the  amendment  is  borne 
out  of  a  specific  case.  But  It  has  no  rela- 
tion to  it.  It  is  not  retroactive  in  any 
way.  I  believe  it  is  really  in  the  very 
essence  of  fairness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  discussed  the  amendment 
with  both  of  the  Senators  from  Kansas. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  think 
it  has  merit.  I  have  no  objection  to  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Th&Amendment  (No.  301)  was  agreed 
te.      — 

AICXNDMXItT  NO.  343 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  343  so  that  it  may 
become  the  pending  business,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  in  lieu  of  being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  343)  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  79.  after  Une  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:   / 

"(3)  Afcnual  report. — ^Part  HI  of  subchap- 
ter A  orcbapter  61  (relating  to  Information 
returns)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
part B  (added  by  section  60a(a)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  subpart: 
"  "SUBPART  B — INFORMATION  CONC?ERN- 

INO  PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 
"  'Sec.    6058.    Anjtual    Reports  bt    Phivate 
Foxnn>ATioNS. 

"'(a)  General. — The  foundation  managers 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4946(b))  of 
every  organization  which  is  a  private  founda- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section  509(a) ) 
having  at  least  $5,000  of  assets  at  any  time 
during  a  taxable  year  shall  file  an  annual 
report  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"'(b)  Contents. — ^The  foundation  man- 
agers of  the  private  foundation  shall  set 
forth  In  the  annual  report  required  under 
subsection  (a)  the  following  information: 

"  '(1)  Its  gross  Income  for  the  year, 

"  '(2)  its  expenses  attributable  to  such  in- 
come and  Incurred  within  the  year, 

'"(3)  Its  disbursements  (including  ad- 
ministrative expenses)  within  the  year, 

" '  (4)  a  balance  sheet  showing  its  assets, 
liabilities,  and  net  worth  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

"'(5)  an  Itemized  statement  of  its  secu- 
rities and  aU  other  assets  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  showing  both  book  and  market  value, 

"'(6)  the  totcU  of  the  contributions  and 
gifts  received  by  it  diirlng  the  year, 

"'(7)  an  itemized  list  of  aU  grants  and 
contributions  made  or  t4>proved  for  futtire 
payment  dvirlng  the  year,  showing  the 
amount  of  each  such  grant  or  contribution, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  recipient,  any 
relationship  between  the  recipient  and  the 
foundation's  managers  or  substantial   con- 


tributors, and  a  concise  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  each  such  grant  or  contribution, 

"  '  (8)  the  address  of  the  principal  office  of 
the  foundation  and  (if  dlHerent)  of  the  place 
where  its  boolcs  and  records  are  maintained. 

"'(9)  the  names  and  addresses  of  its 
foundation  managers  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  4946(b) ) ,  and 

"'(10)  a  list  of  all  persons  described  in 
paragraph  (9)  that  are  substantial  contribu- 
tors (within  the  meaning  of  section  507(d) 
(2) )  or  that  own  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  any  corporation  of  which  the  foun- 
dation owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock, 
or  corresponding  interests  in  partnerships  or 
other  entitles,  In  which  the  foimdatlon  has  a 
10  percent  or  greater  interest. 

"'(c)  Form. — The  annual  report  may  be 
prepared  In  printed,  typewritten,  or  any  other 
legible  form  the  foundation  chooses.  The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  provide  forms 
vrhlch  may  be  used  by  a  private  foundation 
for  purposes  of  the  annual  report  If  it  wishes. 

"'(d)  Special  Rules. — 

"'(1)  The  annual  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  section  Is  In  addition  to  and 
not  in  lieu  of  the  Information  required  to  be 
filed  under  section  6033  (relating  to  returns 
by  exempt  organizations)  and  shall  be  filed 
at  the  same  time  as  such  Information. 

"  "(2)  A  copy  of  the  notice  required  by  sec- 
tion 6104(d)  (relating  to  public  Inspection  of 
private  foundations'  annual  reports),  to- 
gether with  proof  of  publication  thereof,  shall 
be  filed  by  the  foundation  managers  together 
with  the  annual  report. 

"  '(3)  The  foundation  managers  shall  fur- 
nish copies  of  the  annual  report  required  by 
this  section  to  such  State  officials  and  other 
persons,  at  such  times  and  under  such  con- 
ditions, as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe." 

On  page  79,  line  20,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  (4) ". 

On  page  81,  after  line  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Armual  reports. — In  the  case  of  a 
failiire  to  file  a  report  reqiiired  under  sec- 
tion 6058  (relating  to  aimual  reports  by  pri- 
vate foundations)  or  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  section  6104(d)  (relating  to 
public  inspection  of  private  foxmdatlons'  an- 
nual reports) ,  on  the  date  and  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  therefor  (determined  with 
regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for  filing), 
imless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due 
to  reasonable  caiise,  there  shall  be  paid  (on 
notice  and  demand  by  the  Secretary  or  bis 
delegate  and  in  the  same  manner  as  tax) 
by  the  person  failing  so  to  file  or  meet  the 
publicity  requirement,  $10  for  each  day  dur- 
ing which  such  failure  continues,  but  the 
total  amount  imposed  hereunder  on  aU  such 
persons  for  such  failure  to  file  or  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  6104(d) 
with  regard  to  any  one  annual  report  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000.  If  more  than  one  person 
is  liable  under  this  paragraph  for  a  failure 
to  file  or  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
section  6104(d),  all  such  persons  shall  be. 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  with  respect  to 
such  failure.  The  term  'person'  as  used  here- 
in means  any  officer,  director,  trustee,  em- 
ployee, member,  or  other  indlvidtial  who  is 
under  a  duty  to  perform  the  act  in  respect 
of  which  the  violation  occurs." 

On  page  83,  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

"(3)  Annual  reports. — Section  6104  ia 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  Etf  ter  sub- 
section (c),  as  added  by  this  bill,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(d)  Public  Inspection  of  Private  Foun- 
dations' Annual  Reports. — The  annual  report 
required  to  be  filed  under  section  6058  (re- 
lating to  annual  reports  by  private  founda- 
tions) shall  be  made  available  by  the  founda- 
tion managers  for  inspection  at  the  principal 
office  of  the  foundation  during  regular  busi- 
ness hours  by  any  citizen  on  request  made 
within  180  days  after  the  publication  of  no- 
tice of  its  availability.  Such  notice  shall  be 
published,  not  later  than  the  day  prescribed 


for  filing  such  annual  report  (determined 
with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for  fil- 
ing) ,  In  a  newspaper  having  general  circula- 
tion in  the  county  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  private  foundation  is  located. 
The  notice  shall  state  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  private  foundation  Is  available  at  Its 
principal  office  for  inspection  during  regu- 
lar business  hours  by  any  citizen  who  request 
it  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  such 
publication,  and  shall  state  the  address  of 
the  private  foundation's  principal  office  and 
the  name  of  Its  principal  manager." 

"(4)  Willful  failure, to  provide  Informa- 
tion regarding  private  foundations. — Sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  68  (relating  to  assess- 
able penalties)  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  6685  (added  by  section  602(b)  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sbc.  6686.  AssBSSABU  Penalties  Wtth  Re- 
spect TO  Private  Foundation 
Annuai,  Reports. 

"  'In  addition  to  the  penalty  Imposed  by 
section  7207  (relating  to  fraudulent  returns, 
statements,  or  other  documents),  any  person 
who  Is  required  to  file  the  report  and  the 
notice  required  under  section  6058  (relating 
to  annual  reix>rts  by  private  foundations)  or 
to  comply  Mrtth  the  requirements  of  section 
6104(d)  (relating  to  public  inspection  of  pri- 
vate foundations'  annual  reports)  and  who 
fails  so  to  file  or  comply,  if  such  failure  Is 
willful,  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $1,000  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  report  or  notice.' 

"(6)  Section  7207  (relating  to  fraudulent 
returns,  statements,  or  other  documents)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  5047  (b)  or 
(c)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sections 
6047  (b)  or  (0) ,  6068,  or  6104(d) '." 

On  page  98,  line  22,  strike  out  "and  6034" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof",  6034,  and  6068". 

On  page  104,  before  line  17,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  by  adding  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  6685  (added  by  section  602(c) 
(2)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  Item: 

"  'Sec.  6686.  Assessable  penalties  with  respect 
to  private  foundation  annual 
reports." 
On  page  106,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(64)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  in  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Item  relating  to  subpart  D 
(added  by  section  602(c)(1)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  item: 

"  'SUBPART  E.— INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING  PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  the  amendment  to  be  ofifered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  to  strike  from  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the  provisions 
requiring  that  H.R.  10  rules  be  applied 
to  qualified  pension  plans  of  professional 
corporations. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee stated: 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  there  are 
disparities  in  the  tax  treatment  of  self-em- 
ployed individuals  and  corporate  employees 
with  respect  to  pension  plans,  and  that  this 
problem  needs  attention. 

Recognizing  that  the  disparities  should 
be  eliminated,  the  question  then  becomes 
one  of  determining  what  course  of  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  meantime. 

A  study  of  what  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
parities has  been,  leads  me  to  believe 
that  rather  than  take  action  on  this 
matter  at  this  time,  we  should  await 
the  results  of  the  study  being  conducted 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  staffs 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation.  In  an  effort  to  provide 
equal  treatment  to  all  taxpayers,  many 
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states  adopted  special  incorporation  laws 
which  provide  for  what  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  "professional  corpora- 
tions." To  require  that  these  corpora- 
tions can  be  governed  by  H.R.  10  plans, 
and  thereby  provide  a  further  disparity 
of  treatment,  would  not  lead  us  any 
closer  to  solving  the  problem  of  equal- 
ity and  would  seem  to  be  unfair  to  those 
who  have  attempted  to  gain  the  same 
treatment  as  corporate  employees  and 
in  the  process  have  gone  to  considerable 

exnense. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  numerous 
lawyers  in  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma 
concerning  this  problem.  Oklahoma  has 
adopted  a  professional  corporation  act, 
and  many  lawyers,  in  reliance  upon  re- 
cent court  cases  holding  that  corpora- 
tions organized  under  such  an  act  are 
to  be  treated  as  corporations  for  tax 
Durposes,  have  incorporated  and  set  up 
pension  plans.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion these  lawyers  have  not  qu^tioned 
the  need  to  eliminate  the  disparities  m 
the  present  system,  but  they  have  qu^- 
tioned  whether  the  action  taken  by  the 
Finance  Committee  is  in  fact  a  step  m 
the  direction  of  eliminating  th^e  dis- 
oarites  Many  have  concluded  that  the 
So^of  the  committee  will  only  result 
in  further  confusion  and  expense. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  very  near  future, 
rules  that  will  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  aU.  whether  they  be  self-em- 
ployed or  employed  by  a  corporation 
professional  or  nonprofesslona^,  large 
or  small  corporation,  be  P-an^ed  «li^l- 
ity  of  treatment.  In  the  meantime  the 
b«t  course  of  action  is  t»  adopt  the 
pending  amendment.  ,,     ^    ^v^~ 

mTtALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  ttie 
amendment.  No.  310,  proposed  by  ^- 
ator  PROXMIRE  would  reincorporate  sec- 
tions 431  and  432  of  the  House  bill,  to 
substantially  modified  form,  into  the 
Senate  bUl.  These  Plf^isions  were  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  Senator  Proxmire's  amendment 
should  likewise  be  rejected.  Mr.  Edwin  S. 
Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Tax  Policy,  assured  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  a  complete  and 

thorough  study  of  the^^-  ta^^t'o^  hv 
foreign  income  would  be  undertaken  by 
the  Treasury  and  that  concrete  proposals 
in  this  regard  would  be  forthcoming  m 
the  near  future.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
adopt  "peacemeal"  legislation  such  as  this 
which  could  have  drastic  effects  on  for- 
eign investment  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments without  the  benefit  of  the  Treas- 
ury study  and  their  recommendations  in 

this  area. 

This  amendment  penaUzes  a  taxpayer 
who  tocurs  a  loss  and  who  properly  off- 
sets U.S.  tocome  with  his  loss  by  deny- 
ing him  foreign  tax  credits  for  taxes  paid 
to  foreign  countries  when  in  later  yewrs 
the  taxpayer  makes  a  profit.  This  is  m 
effect  double  taxation  of  the  same  income 
which  is  contrary  to  our  laws  since  1918. 
Such  a  result  will  place  taxpayers  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  foreign 
nationals  who  pay  only  one  tax— that  oi 
the  foreign  country. 

Further,  the  proposed  amendment,  at 
least  with  regard  to  foreign  losses,  is  even 
more  stringent  than  the  House  bill  and 


would  hare  more  taequitable  results.  For 
example,  a  foreign  expropriation  loss 
would  have  to  be  carried  back  to  each  of 
the  2  preceding  taxable  years  with  the 
resultant  loss  of  a  properly  claimed  for- 
eign tax  credit  for  those  years.  This  is 
obviously  an  inequitable  result  and  any 
legislation  which  has  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing a  double  penalty  in  the  case  of  ex- 
propriation should  not  be  adopted. 

The  second  portion  of  the  amendment 
would  reduce  the  amoimt  of  creditable 
foreign  taxes  by  the  taxes  attributable  to 
the  depletion  allowance  amounts  to  a 
backdoor  attempt  to  reduce  the  effective 
rate  of  depletion.  Last  Monday  the  full 
Senate  voted  on  the  rate  of  depletion  to 
be  allowed  oil  and  gas  and  the  decision 
reached  at  that  time  should  not  be  un- 
dermtoed  by  amendments  such  as  this. 
The  revenue  gata  to  the  United  States 
from  this  proposal  would  be  temporary, 
if  indeed  there  would  be  any  at  all,  stoce 
the  foreign  governments  will  raise  their 
tax  rates— to  some  cases  automatically— 
to   reflect   this   change.   This   proposal 
would  only  result  in  higher  foreign  taxes 
with  no  appreciable  revenue  gato  to  the 
United  States  thus  creating  an  additional 
burden  on  American  awnpanies  operat- 
ing abroad.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  any  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  this  proposal. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row or  as  soon  thereafter  as  I  can  get 
recognition  I  am  going  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  315  to  the  pendtog  tax  reform 
bill  H.R.  13270.  Amendment  No.  315  re- 
lates to  correction  of  the  abuses  by  high 
income  non-farm  taxpayers  using  the 
liberal  accoimting  methods  for  legitimate 
farmers  to  create  artificial  tax  losses. 

I  have  been  Interested  to  the  problem 
of  preserving  the  tax  accounting  methods 
allowed  farmers  for  those  who  need  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  correcting  the 
abuses  that  have  grown,  for  several  years. 
In  the  course  of  my  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters.  A  great  majority  of  them  were 
favorable  to  the  legislation  which  I  am 
gotog  to  offer  as  an  amendment. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  the  chief  opposition 
to  meaningful  reform  In  this  area  came 
from  such  organizations  as  the  Amer- 
ican Horse  Council,  the  National  Live- 
stock Tax  Committee  and  the  American 
Hereford  Association. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  put  toto  the  Record  all  the  letters  I 
have  received  from  people  all  over  Amer- 
ica who  support  the  approach  I  am  seek- 
ing but  on  the  eve  of  the  vote  I  do  want 
to  call  attention  to  four  letters  that  are 
in  my  file.  ,         . 

The  first  letter  is  from  a  WyOTatog  cat- 
tleman addressed  to  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association.  Senators 
Hansen  and  McGee  and  Congressman 
Wold  also  received  copies  of  this  letter. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  lettw 
be  included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows 


as  per  your  Beef  Bulletin  of  March  8,  1988, 
againat  the  MetcaU  BUI  and  the  Culver  BUI 
with  regard  to  tax-loss  farming. 

PV)r  26  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association 
and  I  want  you  to  know  you  are  certainly 
not  representing  me  when  you  testify  against 
these  bills. 

I  run  a  500  oow  herd  which  Is  my  only 
means  of  livelihood,  and  I  might  add  it  has 
been  prwtty  "slim  pickinB"  the  last  several 
years.  This  depressed  cattle  Income,  I  feel, 
is  due  to  several  reasons,  but  probably  the 
two  most  important  are  the  great  amount 
of  tax  dodge  farming  and  ranching  by 
wealthy  Individuals  and  corporations,  and 
excessive  imports  of  beef. 

To  me,  the  Metcalf  and  Culver  Bills  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  They  will  not 
only  protect  the  bread  and  butter  farmers 
and  ranchers  but  in  the  long  run  wlU  con- 
tribute very  materially  to  our  national 
economy. 

I  suspect  there  are   a  good   many  o^er 
bread  and  butter  cowmen  who  feel  exactly 
as  I  do  about  these  bills. 
Sincerely  yours. 


AMERICAN    National  Cattlkmen's 

Association, 

Denver.  Colo. 

gentlemen:    I    am    concerned    with    the 
testimony  ANCA  U  presenting  to  Congress. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cover 
letter  to  me  be  mcluded  at  this  potot  to 
the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

DEAR  Senator  Metcalf:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's  Association,  which  is  self-explana- 

May  I  add  further  that  I  am  pleased  with 
your  biU  and  feel  that  Its  passage  will  en- 
able the  bread  and  butter  cowman  and  fsrm- 
er  to  stay  In  buslneee,  and  If  It  doesn  t  pass 
it  won't  be  long  until  many  of  us  starve  out, 
leaving  the  ranching  and  farming  industries 
to  the  wealthy  tax-dodgers. 
I  appreciate  your  efforts  and  thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  another 
significant  letter  from  a  grassroot  fanner 
was  sent  to  Senator  McGovern  with  a 
copy  to  me.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  inserted  to  the  Record 
at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  George  S.  McGovern, 
Senate  OlPce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  I  would  like 
you  to  support  the  Metcalf  Bill  and  Treasury 
proposals  regarding  offsetting  farm  losses 
against  other  income. 

I  am  a  member  of  The  American  Hereford 
Association,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
representing  a  majority,  when  they  oppose 

this  bill.  ,  ,    . 

The  conUnual  flow  of  outside  capital  Into 
land  for  tax  purposes,  not  only  puts  an  un- 
realistic value  on  land;  but  Is  also  contin- 
ually raising  «ur  real  estate  taxes  by  this 
false  value. 

These  same  people  are  the  ones  who  also 
are  hoUering  loudest  about  raising  gazing 
fees  on  public  land.  We  pay  around  »6.00 
per  unit  for  private  grazing.  "»<».  t»^y  «** 
bubUc  land  for  about  $1.00  per  unit.  If  they 
don't  want  to  pay  the  higher  grazing  fees, 
there  are  plenty  of  us  who  wUl. 
Yours  truly, 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
interesting  letter  is  from  a  member  of 
the  International  Arabian  Horse  Asso- 
ciation to  the  executive  secretary  of  that 
association.  It  is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Rai^r  E.  Ooodkxx,  Jr., 
Executive   Secretary.    International   Arabian 
Horae  As»oeUUion,  Bwbank,  CaUf. 

Dkak  Ms.  Ooodkix:  Aa  an  Arabian  horse 
owner  and  member  of  the  I.A.H.A.,  I  re- 
ceived your  March,  190B.  letter  asking  mem- 
bers to  oppose  Senator  MetcaU's  bill  S.  500. 
As  I  understand  It,  this  bill  would  limit  the 
amount  of  loss  Incurred  in  farm  or  ranch 
operations  to  be  offset  against  nonfarm  In- 
come— In  other  words,  big  businessmen 
could  not  operate  farms/ranches  at  a  loss 
to  ease  their  tax  status. 

I  am  well  aware  that  owning  and  raising 
Arabian  horses  can  be  very  expensive,  and 
that  a  nonfarm  Income  is  most  helpful  in 
paying  the  bills  between  sales  of  livestock. 
However,  having  lived  In  a  ranch  community 
In  Wyoming  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
having  numerous  friends  who  are  trying  to 
make  a  living  by  farming  or  ranching.  I  must 
seriously  protest  your  stand  on  S.  500  and 
HJl.  4257.  That  our  extremely  unfair  tax 
system  has  allowed  so  many  farms  and 
ranches  to  be  run  at  a  loes  by  "absentee  big 
business"  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  make  a  living  by  ranching  Is  to 
me  a  crime,  and  I  am  most  gratified  that 
the  good  Montana  Senator  is  seeking  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

As  a  staunch  conservative,  I  am  very  much 
In  favof '  of  the  free  enterprise  system  which 
hSs  mafle  our  country  so  great,  and  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  a  return  to  a  "free  mar- 
ket" In  the  ranching/ farming  sector  of  our 
economy  would  be  much  better  for  all  con- 
cerned than  a  continuation  of  subsidizing 
uneconomical  livestock  producers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  trying  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood in  this  Industry. 

I  would  be  very  much  Interested  in  the 
response  to  your  March,  1969,  letter,  and  to 
my  comments  above.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested In  the  future  of  both  the  I.A.HJ^ 
and  the  Arab  horses  we  all  try  to  promote, 
but  I  feel  that  stands  such  as  this  one 
against  S.  500  serve  only  to  confirm  the 
"non-Arab"  public's  opinion  that  all  Arab 
owners  are  big  rich  businessmen  having  no 
thought  or  care  about  the  average  rancher. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thor of  that  letter  shared  it  with  me 
but  the  Senator  to  whom  the  primary 
plea  was  addressed  was  the  Senior  Sena- 
tor from  CaMfomla  (Mr.  Murphy)  .  The 
covering  letter  to  Senator  MtraPHY  is  as 
follows : 

DKiUi  Senator  MtraPHT :  The  enclosed  letter 
to  Mr.  Ooodell,  regarding  Senator  MetcalTs 
S.  500,  Is  self-explanatory.  I  am  sending  a 
copy  to  you  in  order  to  ask  you  to  please 
lend  your  support  to  S.  500,  and  also  to  ask 
if  I  might  have  a  copy  of  this  bill. 

Also,  thank  you  very  much  for  continuing 
to  do  such  an  outstanding  job  in  presenting 
the  conservative  side  of  issues  back  there  In 
all  the  confusion !  As  the  daughter  of  a  state 
legislator  and  a  former  district  secretary  to 
a  congressman,  I  can  readily  appreciate  the 
job  you  are  accomplishing,  and  just  wanted 
you  to  know  that  you  have  many,  many 
supporters  here  in  the  Golden  State. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  your  attention  to 
S.  500.  and  for  a  job  well  done. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  In  late 
March  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Inc.  wrote  to  me,  as  follows : 

Ohio  Farm  Bttrkad  Prokration,  Inc., 

Col-umbus,  Ohio,  March  27, 1969. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MrrcALr:  During  the  month 
of  February  over  1,460  Advisory  Council  dis- 
cussion groups  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  were  discussing  the  topic,  "Will 


Non- Agricultural  Corporations  Dominate 
Agriculture?"  A  copy  of  this  discussion  ma- 
terial Is  enclosed. 

We  received  minutes  from  670  groupa  who 
dlaciused  this  topic  and  that  summary  Is  en- 
closed. I  think  you  will  be  encouraged  to 
find  that  so  many  Ohio  farmers  favor  legis- 
lation such  as  the  "tax  loes  farming  bill" 
which  you  Introduced. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  JilETCALP.  Mr.  President,  en- 
closed was  a  r68um6  of  the  minutes  of 
the  seminar  which  15  set  forth  as  fol- 
lows: 

WlU.  NON-AGRICTTLTUaAI.  CORPORATIONS 

Dominate  AcRicnLTtnuc? 

Many  Farm  Bureau  members  are  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  non-agricultural 
corporations  may  dominate  agriculture  In  the 
future,  but  they  do  not  see  much  Inunedlate 
danger.  Some  fear  that  corporations  wlU  pur- 
chase farms  and  use  expenses  as  tax  write- 
offs on  their  total  operation. 

There  was  a  feeUng  If  non-agricultural 
corporations  turn  to  farming  It  will  be  more 
difficult  for  young  people  to  get  started. 

Ohio  farmers  believe  that  the  trend  to- 
ward corporations  farming  will  continue,  be- 
cause large  sums  of  capital  are  needed  to  op- 
erate a  farm  successfully.  There  was  Interest 
In  the  possibility  of  Incorporating  family 
farms,  and  this  has  Increased  sharply  since 
"Workable  Agreements  for  Joint  Farm  Op- 
erations" was  the  Advisory  Council  Oulde 
topic  In  October,  1967. 

Many  Councils  thought  that  non-agricul- 
tural corporations  would  pose  a  threat  to  the 
family  farm  in  the  future  unless  there  was  a 
greater  governmental  control  of  them.  There 
was  considerable  support  tor  the  "tax  loss 
farming"  bUl  which  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  I/ce  Metcalf  of  Montana.  Many  Coun- 
cils thought  that  Farm  Biu«au  should  work 
for  the  passage  of  such  legislation. 

Councils  agreed  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  strengthen  Farm  Bureau  and  Landmark. 
By  working  together  these  organizations 
could  help  family-owned  farms  and  keep 
them  from  being  taken  over  by  non-agri- 
ctUtural  corporations. 

Cooperatives  must  use  modem  methods 
and  be  competitive  with  other  businesses.  It 
was  stated  frequently.  Cooperatives  should 
provide  more  information  to  their  patrons, 
so  that  they  will  understand  the  opera- 
tions of  their  farmer-owned  businesses. 

There  was  wide  support  for  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Association,  and  a  belief 
that  Its  program  should  be  strengthened  and 
enlarged.  More  Farm  Bureau  members  should 
join  OAMA,  it  was  frequently  suggested. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  and  fi- 
nally a  letter  that  has  gone  to  every 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  officers 
of  the  National  Grange,  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  Midcontinent  Farm- 
ers Association,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheatgrowers,  which  specif- 
ically mentions  amendment  No.  315  and 
recommends  its  passage.  That  letter  is 
as  follows : 

Dbcembxr  2,  1968. 

Dear  Senator:  The  mounting  concern  of 
the  family  farm  operator  over  the  accelerat- 
ing acquisition  of  agricultural  lands  by  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  for  the  purjxwe 
of  building  up  a  loes  position  from  farming 
operations  conducted  on  the  lands  acquired 
and  deducting  such  losses  from  income  tax 
UablUty  Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  12  farm 
and  commodity  organizations  supported  S. 
500,  Introduced  by  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  to  pre- 
vent this  practice  of  farming  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  rather  than  the  land. 

This  corrective  legislation  will  affect  only 
non-farmers  with  large  amounts  of  non- 
farm  Income  who  Invest  In  farming  In  order 


to  secure  tax  losses  which  may  be  set  off 
against  their  non-farm  income.  There  are 
numerous  safeguards  In  the  bUl  to  protect 
the  famUy  farmer  who  depends  on  his  farm 
to  produce  the  Income  needed  to  support  his 
family. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  you  support 
amendment  No.  315  when  It  Is  offered  from 
the  floor  by  Sen.  Metcalf,  as  a  complete 
BubcUtute  for  the  tax-low  fanning  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  as  re- 
ported by  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

We  are  confident  that  the  amendment  will 
not  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  legitimate 
fanners  or  non-farmers  who  invest  in  farm- 
ing to  earn  farm  profits;  nor  will  it  force 
any  farmer  to  the  accrual  system  of  income 
tax  accounting. 

The  amendment  Is  unique,  in  that  It  is 
pointed  directly  at  the  abuse  of  the  liberal 
tax  accounting  rules  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  provided  by  Congress  for  ordinary' 
farmers  or  those  Interests  outside  of  agricul- 
ture that  make  Investments  in  farming  for  a 
profit. 

Tour  yes  vote  on  amendment  No.  316  Is  a 
vote  for  American  agriculture  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  free  enterprise  system  In  the 
family  farm  structure. 

John  W.  Soott, 

The  National  Grange. 
Orbn  Lb  Stalkt, 
National  Farmen  Organization. 

TONT    T.    DSCHAMT, 

National  Farmert  Union. 

FtaED  HEOnEZL, 

Midcontinent  Farmers  Aasn. 
E.  L.  Hatchxb, 
National  Aasn.  of  Wheat  Growers. 


MARIHUANA   USE   IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  pall  of 
grief  and  shame  and  sadness  has  de- 
scended on  our  land  and  our  people  in 
the  wake  of  the  reported  massacre  at 
Mylal,  South  Vietnam. 

For  most  of  us,  I  believe,  our  first  re- 
action to  the  initial  reports  of  the  al- 
leged massacre  was  one  of  shocked  dls- 
beUef. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  Amer- 
ican troops  been  accused  of  mass  murder 
in  cold  blood. 

Our  Armed  Forces  have  strict  rules  of 
combat  prohibiting  the  maltreatment  of 
civilians. 

Moreover,  the  American  GI  is  univer- 
sally known  for  his  compassion  and  kind- 
ness to  young  and  old;  friend  and  foe. 

The  pictures  and  stories  of  American 
troops  feeding  candy  bars  and  chewing 
gum  to  children  are  legion. 

Literally  thousands  of  women  and  chil- 
dren throughout  the  world  are  alive 
today  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  our 
troops. 

Every  GI  who  served  overseas  during 
World  War  n  has  told  and  retold  the 
story  of  how  he  and  his  buddies  shared 
their  "K-ratlon"  with  hungry  children, 
many  of  whom  had  been  left  orphans  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  hundreds 
of  military  units  who  adopted  scores  of 
these  orphans  of  war  as  their  own. 

I  recall  the  stories  of  supply  sergeants 
making  smiling  complaints  that  their 
men  were  "stealing  them  blind"  in  order 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  innocent 
victims  of  war  in  Korea,  In  Prance,  in 
Italy,  and  in  virtually  every  comer  of 
the  world  where  the  ravages  of  war  took 
their  deadly  toll  of  human  life  and 
misery. 
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If  the  massacre  at  Mylal  took  place  as 
aUeged.  then  it  represents  a  total  and  al- 
most incomprehensible  aberration  from 
the  normal  conduct  of  American  GI's.  in 
previous  wars  and  in  the  Vietnam  war 

as  well. 

It  is  notewbrthy  In  this  connection 
that  the  feature  article  on  Mylal  in  the 
current  issue  of  Ufe  quotes  an  old 
woman  as  saying  that,  before  when  the 
Americans  came  to  their  vUlage,  they 
•always  brought  us  medicine  or  candy  for 
the  children."  And  Charles  West  an  ex- 
sergeant  who  was  In  Mylal  on  March  16, 
1968.  was  quoted  as  saying: 

On  other  missions  the  GI's  would  Uke 
their  fruit  and  maybe  a  can  of  pork  and 
beans,  and  give  the  rest  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  .  kids  would  meet  us  two  or  three 
miles  out  of  the  vlUage.  We  didnt  have  to 
use  o\ir  mine  detecting  machine,  because 
they  would  run  their  animals  down  the  trail 
and  walk  behind  them  just  to  show  us  GI  s 
we  dont  want  to  hurt  you  and  we  know  you 
don't  want  to  hurt  us. 


These  are  the  reasons  why  we  are  all 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  terrible  Inci- 
dents that  are  reported  to  have  taken 
place  in  South  Vietnam.  The  people  of 
the  world,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  the  parents  of  the  GI's 
Involved,  are  shocked  and  dumbfounded. 
Mr.  President,  the  grisly  Incidents  al- 
leged to  have  occurred  on  March  16. 
1968.  In  Mylal.  South  Vietnam,  present 
us  with  a  major  confrontation  In  char- 
acter. Have  American  soldiers  suddenly 
been  transformed  into  brutish  monsters 
overnight? 

Or.  is  there  some  other  cause,  another 
factor  that  has  induced  this  terrible  aber- 
ration? ^^  ^  ^.  . 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
new  image  of  the  GI  as  a  stormtrooper 
could  well  be  the  direct  result  of  the 
toxic  effects  of  certain  drugs  which  are 
abundant  in  Vietnam. 

Congress  has  never  been  given  a  defin- 
itive answer  on  the  extent  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem  in  the  Armed  Forces  In 
general,  and  Vietnam  in  particular.  The 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  has 
taken  testimony  on  that  matter  several 
times  from  both  the  military  and  from 
professional  men  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  drug  addiction,  much  of  it  trace- 
able to  the  time  of  military  service. 

By  a  coincidence,  only  10  days  before 
the  aUeged  Incident  at  Mylal.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee.  I  was  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  use  of  marihuana  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  by  members  of  our 
Armed  FY)rce8  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  told  me  that  arrest 
figures  for  marihuana  In  Vietnam  In- 
creased 2,553  percent  between  1965  and 

1967 

We  heard  of  marihuana  being  found  on 
four  out  of  five  bodies  of  dead  GTs  in- 
cluding officers,  and  of  confused  young 
men  in  combat  turning  to  marihuana  in 
sheer  desperation. 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  serv- 
icemen, newsmen,  and  civilian  employeeB 
in  Vietnam  that  a  stick  of  marihuana  in 
Saigon  is  as  far  away  as  the  nearest 
newsstand  or  bar.  and  only  slightly  more 
expensive  than  a  good  cigar. 

Tlie  son  of  John  SteHdieck.  the  oete- 


brated  author,  testified  that  during  a 
recent  tour  as  a  reporter  In  Vietnam,  he 
determined  that  as  high  as  75  percent 
of  the  troops.  Including  combat  troops, 
used  marihuana. 

As  far  back  as  our  1966  hearings  <m 
the  NarcoUc  Addict  RehabUltotlon  Act. 
we  were  told  by  a  marine  helicopter  ma- 
chlnegunner  of  how  he  shot  three  Souui 
Vietnamese    mlUtary    personnel    whUe 
under  the  Influence  of  drugs. 

In  these  years,   we  were  frequently 
warned  by  the  medical  profession  of  the 
Increased  use  of  marihuana  and  danger- 
ous drugs,  because  they  were  treating 
scores  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  <»me 
back  to  this  country  addicted  or  suffer- 
ing from  mental  and  emotional  lUness  as 
a  result  of  drug  abuse.  ..... 

We  have  since  that  time  malntamed  a 
close  watch  on  the  efforts  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  reduce  or  eliminate  marihuana 
use  and  the  drug  traffic  in  Vietnam. 

My  frank  impression  is  that  the  efforts 
to  date  have  been  completely  inadequate, 
and  that  the  problem  remains  as  acute  as 
ever. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  physi- 
cians in  Vietnam  have  been  impressed 
by  the  severity  and  frequency  of  adverse 
reactions  to  smoking  Vietnamese  mari- 
huana, which  is  reported  by  the  Army 
Chemical  Laboratory  in  Japan  to  be  twice 
as  potent  as  that  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Medical  men  who  have  worked  m  this 
area  have  pleaded  with  me  to  expose  the 
♦fact  that  use  of  marihuana  in  Vietnam. 
f  combined  with  environmental  stress,  has 
caused  a  condition  which  Is  known  as 
marihuana  toxic  psychosis.  According  to 
one  noted  expert,  this  psychosis  might 
demonstrably  be  the  cause  of  the  alleged 
massacre  at  Mylal. 

As  recently  as  November  4, 1969, 9  days 
before  the  Mylal  incident  was  reported, 
an  investigator  for  the  Juvenile  DeUn- 
quency  Subcommittee  took  a  deposition 
from  a  reputable  New  York  psychiatrist 
who  has  treated  Vietnam  veterans  for 
this  condition.  In  this  statement,  he  dis- 
cussed the  potential  for  the  blind  violence 
that  can  result  from  marihuana  psy- 
chosis. 

In  one  particular  case,  a  19-year-old 
soldier  on  guard  duty  smoked  some  mari- 
huana with  another  soldier,  who  was 
also  a  user.  The  first  smoker  began  to 
taunt  some  nearby  Vietnamese  chUdren; 
he  told  them  he  was  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and 
fired  his  weapon  near  them.  The  second 
smoker,  on  seeing  the  words  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
on  the  T-shirt  of  his  comrade  became 
terrified  and  murdered  him  with  his  rifle. 
Reports  of  this  kind  of  behavior  have 
been  regularly  coming  to  the  subcommit- 
tee and  have  Increasingly  caused  me 
great  concern. 

Interviews  with  returning  Vietnam 
veterans  by  subcommittee  Investigators 
indicate  that  as  many  as  60  percent  of 
the  troops  and  officers  who  go  on  d^- 
gerous  patrols  or  actions  such  as  the 
Mylal  action,  smoke  marihuana  In  ori^ 
to  dissolve  the  fear  and  anxiety  rdated 
to  combat  action. 

Official  Army  surveys  report  that  30  to 
65  percent  of  our  tro(«JS  have  used  cana- 
bis  derivatives  during  their  tours  of  duty 
In  Vietnam. 


OrUy  yesterday  I  received  information 
from  an  outstanding  expert  that  the  mar- 
ihuana toxic  psychosis  I  have  described 
may  have  played  a  part  In  the  events  at 
Mylal  on  March  16, 1968. 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  this  as- 
pect of  the  case,  I  have  asked  the  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  cooperate  with  subcommittee  Investi- 
gators in  determining  the  relationship 
between  drug  use  or  drug-Induced  psy- 
chosis among  the  troops  of  C  Com- 
pany. 1st  Battalion.  20th  Infantry.  11th 
Light  Infantry  Brigade,  and  the  events 
that  occurred  on  March  16, 1968.  Accord- 
ing to  the  information  that  has  been 
coming  In  to  me  since  November  13,  this 
may  be  part  of  the  explanation  for  Uie 
behavior  of  some  of  our  troops  on  that 

day 

We  should  not  be  altogether  startled 
by  the  bizarre  activities  of  these  young 
soldiers  If  what  we  have  been  told  hap- 
pened at  Mylal  did  Indeed  happen.  I  know 
only  what  I  have  read  In  the  newspapers. 
These  GI's  are  of  the  same  generation 
as  some  of  the  college  crowd  who  are 
leading  the  weird  actions  and  revolts  on 
campuses  across  the  country.  These  are 
the  students  who,  in  a  very  large  per- 
centage, have  associated  themselves  with 
marihuana,  a  "pot  culture." 

There  Is  a  long  record  of  grotesque  ac- 
tivities of  our  young  here  at  home  com- 
mitted while  under  the  influence  of  mari- 
huana and  other  psychotropic  drugs. 

We  should  not  be  taken  completely  off 
guard  when  those  same  students,  intro- 
duced to  the  stress  of  Army  life  and  the 
harsh  realities  of  battie  conditions,  react 
in  weird  ways  under  the  influence  of 
these  drugs. 

This  Is  all  the  more  so  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  variety  of  marihuana  here  in 
the  States  and  Vietnam  marihuana  is  the 
same  as  the  difference  between  a  glass  of 
beer  and  a  half  pint  of  whisky. 

If  this  is  so,  it  is  imperative  that  im- 
mediate drastic  steps  be  taken  to  correct 
this  drug  problem  that  I  have  warned  the 
past   two   administrations   about   since 

1966.  .  ^      . 

Upon  the  completion  of  our  interviews 
with  medical  witnesses,  and  the  Army 
and  civilian  persoruiel  Involved,  I  plan 
to  conduct  public  hearings  to  get  at  the 
facts,  to  let  our  people  know  If  our  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  have  suddenly  become 
brutal  stormtroopers,  or,  whether,  as  I 
consider  more  likely,  some  of  than  have 
become  the  victims  of  a  drug  problem 
that  has  ah^ady  torn  asunder  the  fab- 
ric of  domestic  American  society. 


COLLEOIAUTY  IN  A  WORLD  FUND 
FOR  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  / 
Mr.  JAVrra.  Bir.  President,  some 
months  ago  the  President  named  the 
Presidential  task  force  on  international 
development,  which  was  enjoined  to 
thoroughly  review  the  developmental  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  United  States 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
future.  One  of  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans named  to  this  Commission  was  the 
archbishop  of  New  York,  TerenceCardi- 
nal  Cooke.  In  my  correspondence  with  the 
cardinal  we  have  explored  an  area  that 
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increasingly  will  concern  mankind — the 
growing  north-south  gap  between  the 
developed  and  developing  world. 

When  I  learned  that  Cardinal  Cooke 
made  concrete  proposals  addressed  to  the 
problem  of  human  development  at  the 
recently  concluded  synod  of  bishops  in 
Rome,  I  asked  his  permission  to  have 
his  remarks  printed  in  the  Record.  I  re- 
gard the  cardinal's  remarks  as  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  forthcoming  holiday 
season. 

In  the  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  World  Fund  for  Human  Development, 
Cardinal  Cooke  states: 

More  than  one-half  of  the  parents  of  the 
world  lack  the  necessities  to  provide  a  decent 
human  life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Hunger  Is  their  constant  and  relentless  com- 
panion. They  live  In  hovels  for  human  habl- 
taUon.  The  majority  are  functionally  llUter- 
ate  and  thus  lack  all  hope  of  ever  rising  out 
of  their  misery. 

Cardinal  Cooke  calls  for  a  renewed 
commitment  to  act  on  this  problem.  He 
states: 

However,  If  we  truly  Uve  up  to  this  commit- 
ment It  means  that  all  of  us  In  different  na- 
trons xbXat  be  wlUlng  to  sacrifice  some  por- 
tion oraUr  resources;  we  should  support  and 
become  Involved  In  the  programs  of  Inter- 
national aid  and  development,  for  creating  a 
more  Just  world  community,  In  keeping  with 
the  teachings  of  the  gospel  and  the  appro- 
priate goaU  now  being  set  forth  by  organiza- 
tion* acting  through  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  this  Is 
what  the  foreign  assistance  bill  is  all 
about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Cardinal 
Cooke's  statement  to  the  synod  of 
bishops,  entitled  "CollegiaUty  in  a  World 
Fund  for  Human  Development,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
collkcialitt  in  a  world  pund  ror  human 

Dkvziopmsnt 
istatrmxnt  to  th»  8tkod  of  bishops,  roms, 

1969] 

(By  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke) 

CHAFRB  3 

My  brother  blshopa,  throughout  these  days 
togAther  we  have  deliberated  on  the  Inner 
meaning  of  coUeglallty  and  we  have  con- 
sidered specific  ways  In  which  the  College  of 
Bishops  can  share  with  the  Holy  Father  In 
his  pastoral  concern  for  the  whole  world.  We 
are  all  well  aware  that  we  have  not  given 
final  answers  to  all  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  and  that  there  Is  room  for 
a  greater  develofHnent  In  the  future. 

rot  the  present,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
proposal  which  oould.  I  believe.  In  a  con- 
crete way  both  exemplify  and  strengthen  our 
present  possession  and  awareness  of  colleglal 
concern  for  the  whole  Church  and  for  all 
mankind. 

"The  Joys  and  the  hopes,  the  griefs  and 
anxieties  of  the  men  of  this  age,  especially 
those  who  are  poor  or  in  any  way  afflicted, 
these  too  are  the  Joys  and  hopes,  the  griefs 
and  anxieties  of  the  followers  of  Christ." 
{Gaudium  et  Spea,  par.  1) 

This  opening  declaration  of  the  Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  In  the  Modem 
World  has  reverberated  around  the  world 
now  for  the  four  years  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  Yet  today,  more  than  ever, 
It  la  imperative  that  the  actions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  as  evidenced  In  this  Synod 
of  Bishops,  give  flesh  to  the  words  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council.  Sad  to  say,  grief  and 


anxiety,  human  need  and  misery  have  in- 
creased m  most  regions  of  our  planet. 

But  what  of  Joy  and  hope?  Our  Holy 
Father,  with  his  great  encyclical  Populorum 
Progreasio,  by  his  visits  to  the  developing 
countries  and  to  the  United  Nations  In  New 
York  and  to  Geneva,  and  by  his  acts  on  be- 
half of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  has  Indeed 
animated  the  world  with  a  Christ-inspired 
vision  and  hope.  I  urge  that  this  Synod 
should  follow  our  Holy  Father's  example,  so 
that  we  also,  by  oxu  teaching  and  deeds, 
might  give  greater  force  to  the  words  of  the 
Council  Fathers,  spoken  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  we  are  gathered  here,  we  represent  the 
Church  from  all  nations.  We  have  been  called 
by  Our  Lord,  and  by  His  Vicar,  to  make 
Christ  present  In  this  world  of  hunger  and 
human  striving  and  elusive  hope — not  only 
by  the  words  of  His  Gospel  and  teaching,  but 
by  His  acts  of  sacrificing  love  and  service. 
We  must  bring  to  life  our  expressed  concern 
by  colleglal  and  continuing  action  for  human 
development,  for  world  Justice  and  peace. 

We  can  do  this  conjointly,  as  national  and 
regional  conferences  of  bishops.  In  solidarity 
with  the  Pope,  In  ecumenical  collaboration 
with  aU  Christian  churches  and  religious 
communities,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  and  other  secular  institutions,  for 
building  up  together  with  all  men  of  good 
will,  a  world  of  peace  based  on  justice  and 
the  Integral  development  of  every  man  and 
of  all  peoples. 

To  further  these  goals,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  this  Synod  of  Bishops  consider 
the  following  proposals : 

(1)  A  number  of  episcopal  conferences 
have  already  established  Justice  and  Peace 
Commissions.  They  have  launched  educa- 
tional programs  for  arousing  the  conscience 
and  personal  participation  of  the  faithful, 
for  motivating  them  as  Christian  citizens  to 
fulfill  thalr  Individual  roles  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  family  as  well  as  for 
generating  the  collective  will  of  all  peoples 
especially  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed of  the  world.  These  programs  of  edu- 
cation should  be  continued  and  extended, 
and  where  they  do  not  exist,  programs  should 
be  Initiated.  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  an 
exchange  of  Information  between  episcopal 
conferences  concerning  this  important  mat- 
ter. 

(2)  However,  If  we  tnily  live  up  to  this 
commitment  it  means  that  all  of  \18  in  dif- 
ferent nations  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  portion  of  our  resources;  we  should 
support  and  become  involved  In  the  pro- 
grams of  International  aid  and  development, 
for  creating  a  more  Just  world  community. 
In  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  appropriate  goals  now  being  set  forth 
by  organizations  acting  through  the  United 
Nations. 

In  this  way  we  can  help  the  poor  of  the 
world  to  generate  their  own  himian  develop- 
ment, in  the  context  of  their  own  culture  and 
local  environment. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  we  should  re- 
spond effectively  to  the  Holy  Father's  pleas 
in  Pcrpulorum  Progressio  (Par.  61)  to  estab- 
lish a  world  fund  for  human  development.  In 
this  way,  we  would  be  following  the  Initiative 
that  he  has  given  through  his  fund  for 
agrarian  reform  In  Latin  America.  This  would 
give  added  weight  to  our  teaching,  and  be  an 
effective  sign  of  solidarity  among  ourselves 
as  members  of  the  College  of  Bishops  with 
the  Holy  Father,  and  of  our  solidarity  vrlth 
the  world  community  of  nations. 

Governments  have  given  priority  to  eco- 
nomic derelopment.  The  fund  we  are  pro- 
posing would  give  major  emphasis  to  human 
development.  In  many  countries,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  people  are  imable  to  read  and 
write  and  to  take  their  rightful  place  In  the 
human  family.  This  fund  would  aim  at  help- 
ing to  develop  these  human  resources  which 
are,  as  yet,  imused.  It  would  greatly  expand 
profgnxoA  for  training  leaders  in  the  field  o( 
social    action,    educatlcm    and    cooperative 


movements;  programs  which  the  Church  Is 
uniquely  equipped  to  enco\u*age  and  to  pro- 
mote. 

In  testimony  to  oxur  colleglal  responsibili- 
ties and  as  both  a  symbol  and  a  means  of 
oiu:  belief  in  the  present  need  for  world- 
wide collaboration,  this  world  fund  might 
be  constituted  by  contributions  from  every 
conference  of  bishops  and  supported  by  the 
whole  People  of  Ood.  By  the  very  act  of 
gathering  the  fund,  all  of  us  would  be  edu- 
cated to  the  needs  of  peoples  throughout 
the  world  and  provided  with  an  effective 
means  for  responding  to  the  needs  of  our 
brothers. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  parents  of  the 
world  lack  the  basic  necessities  to  provide 
a  decent  himian  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Hunger  Is  their  constant  and  re- 
lentless companion.  They  live  in  hovels  un- 
fit for  human  habitation.  The  majority  are 
functionally  Illiterate  and  thus  lack  all  hope 
of  ever  rising  out  of  their  misery. 

Happily,  several  conferences  of  bishops  al- 
ready carry  out  their  own  extensive  and 
praiseworthy  programs  of  social  assistance 
and  development,  in  bilateral  relation  with 
the  peoples  of  other  areas.  The  fund  would 
not  replace  and  hopefully  would  not  dimin- 
ish these  praiseworthy  activities.  The  new 
fimd  could  be  supervised  by  a  Board  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  bishops'  con- 
ferences of  all  continents,  and  It  would  be 
an  expression  of  our  universal  character  as 
the  College  of  Bishops.  This  development 
fund  could  be  managed  by  an  agency  such 
as  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Justice  and 
Peace  established  by  the  Holy  Father  at  the 
request  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
{Gaudium  et  Spea.  par.  90).  This  would  be 
arranged  In  coopteratlon  with  the  secretariats 
of  our  regional  conferences,  benefitting  also 
from  the  wide  experience  and  competent 
staff  of  o\ir  existing  aid  and  development 
agencies,  missionary  bodies  and  social  action 
movements. 

Once  again,  we  recall  the  words  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Bishops,  spoken  In  the  Holy  Spirit 
during  the  Vatican  Council.  I  quote  the 
Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the 
Modem  World  (par.  93) : 

"Mindful  of  the  Lena's  saying:  'By  this 
will  men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  If 
you  have  love  for  one  another'  (John  13, 
35),  Christians  cannot  yearn  for  anything 
more  ardently  than  to  serve  the  men  of  the 
modem  world  ever  more  generously  and  ef- 
fectively. Therefore,  holding  faithfully  to  the 
goq>el  and  benefitting  from  Its  resources,  and 
united  with  every  man  who  loves  and  prac- 
tices Justice,  Christians  have  shouldered  a 
gigantic  task  demanding  fulfillment  in  this 
world.  Concerning  this  task  they  must  give  a 
reckoning  to  Him  who  will  judge  every  man 
on  the  last  day." 

Certainly  these  words  apply  to  us  who  are 
called  to  be  the  Lord's  shepherds.  Sharing 
His  vl^on,  and  with  His  strength,  we  must 
bear  one  another's  burdens.  United,  as  we 
are  here,  we  must  show  forth  the  love  of 
Christ  by  sacrificing  service,  and  hopefully 
by  this  collective  witness  help  to  unite  the 
whole  human  family.  I  believe  that  this  ac- 
tion can  demonstrate  our  coUeglallty  in  a 
way  that  will  be  readily  undentood  by  all 
members  of  the  Church  and  by  all  man- 
kind. 
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TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  gen- 
erally, under  the  bill,  the  investment  tax 
ci'edit  will  not  be  available  with  respect 
to  property  which  is  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer after  April  18.  1969,  or  the  con- 
struction of  which  commenced  after  that 
date.  Thus,  in  the  case  where  a  manu- 
facturer   commenced    construction    of 


property  prior  to  AprU  19,  1969,  even 
though  the  property  could  qualify  for  the 
credit  in  his  hands,  the  credit  would  be 
lost  upon  the  sale  of  the  property  after 
AprU  18.  1969,  since  the  manufacturer 
would  no  longer  own  the  property  and 
the  buyer  wovDd  have  acquired  the  prop- 
erty alter  the  cutoff  date. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  effect  of  this 
general  rule  could  be  circumvented  if  the 
manufacturer  would  lease,  rather  than 
sell,  the  property.  In  this  manner,  the 
manufacturer-lessor  could  claim  the 
credit,  and  the  lessee  could  acquire  the 
use  and  possession  of  the  property  to- 
gether with  the  benefit  of  the  investment 
credit  which  would  be  reflected  in  a 
lower  rental  than  would  have  been 
charged  by  the  manufacturer  had  the 
credit  not  been  applicable. 

To  prevent  this  abuse,  the  bill  adds 
section  49(c)  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  provides,  in  part,  that  the 
credit  will  not  be  available  to  the  lessor 
or  to  the  lessee  in  the  case  of  property 
which  was  acquired  by  the  lessor  prior 
to  April  19,  1969,  or  the  construction  of 
which  commenced  before  that  date,  if  the 
lessor  ordinarily  sold  rather  than 
leased  property  of  the  type  involved. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  this  provision 
and  believe  that  it  is  a  necessary  safe- 
guard agsdnst  improper  avoidance  of  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  tex  credit.  How- 
ever, the  effect  of  the  provision  turns 
upon  a  construction  of  the  word  "ordi- 
narily "—that  is,  if  the  taxpayer  has  "or- 
dinarily" sold  property  of  the  type  in- 
volved, the  investment  tax  credit  is  not 
available  to  him  or  to  the  lessee.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
do  not  elaborate  upon  how  the  word  "or- 
dinarily" is  to  be  construed. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  whether  in  determining  if  prop- 
erty has  been  "ordinarily"  sold  for  these 
purposes,  a  projection  of  anticipated  leas- 
ing activities  by  a  manufacturer  may  be 
taken  into  accoimt  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  Jet  aircraft  manufacturer  created  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  to  assist  in  the 
financing  and  leasing  of  sdrcraf t  pro- 
duced by  the  parent  corporation.  The 
subsidiary  actually  engaged  in.  and 
claimed  the  investment  credit  with  re- 
spect to.  a  number  of  leasing  transactions 
from  the  time  it  commenced  business  op- 
erations through  April  18, 1969.  However, 
the  number  of  aircraft  which  it  h&d 
leased  as  of  April  18. 1969,  does  not  prop- 
erly reflect  the  scope  of  its  anticipated 
leasing  transactions.  A  projection  pre- 
pared by  the  companies  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  business  activity  by  the 
subsidiary  and  several  months  prior  to 
the  cutoff  date,  anticipated  leases  of  air- 
craft for  specifled  future  years  at  a  rate, 
compared  to  sales  of  aircraft,  in  excess 
of  the  rate  which  was  experienced  dur- 
ing the  aforementioned  start-up  period. 
This  projection  was  relied  upon  not  only 
by  the  ccanpanies  in  determining  their 
financing  requirements,  but  also  by  in- 
dependent third  parties.  For  example,  in- 
dependent banking  institutions  were  pre- 
sented with  and  relied  upon  the  projec- 
tion in  extending  lines  of  credit  to  the 


subsidiary  to  cover  its  projected  leasing 
activities.  This  projection  also  marked  a 
departure  from  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turer's past  practices  in  which  leasing 
activities  had  been  kept  to  a  minimum. 
My  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
subsidiary  can.  under  section  49(c). 
claim  the  investment  tax  credit  with 
respect  to  aircraft  leased  at  a  rate  which 
does  not  materially  exceed  the  rate  set 
forth  in  the  projection  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  section 
49(c)  is  intended  to  deny  the  investment 
tax  credit  with  respect  to  property  which 
is  leased  but  which  ordinarily  would  have 
been  sold.  Thus,  the  term  'lordinarily" 
is  Intended  only  to  prevent  the  credit 
from  applying  to  leases  at  a  rate  dis- 
proportionately greater  than  the  rate  of 
leases  the  company  ordinarily  would 
have  made.  Such  a  disproportionate  rate 
of  leasing  activity  is  convincing  evidence 
of  the  conversion  of  normal  sales  trans- 
actions into  lease  transactions  in  order 
to  circumvent  the  repeal  of  the  credit. 
The  provision  is  not  intended,  however, 
to  eliminate  the  credit  in  those  cases 
where  a  comi>any  continues  the  level  of 
ordinary  lease  transactions. 

In  determining  what  ordinary  lease 
transactions  are  for  purposes  of  the  bill, 
the  term  "ordinarily"  should  be  con- 
strued on  a  reasonable  basis,  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  In  the  case 
you  cite.  I  believe  the  projection  is  a 
particularly  signiflcant  one  in  determin- 
ing the  level  of  ordinarily  lease  transac- 
tions since  the  projection  was  relied  upon 
by  both  the  company  and  third  parties 
and  it  marked  a  signiflcant  departure 
from  the  aircraft  manufacturer's  past 
leasing  activities.  Thus  the  investment 
tax  credit,  if  otherwise  applicable,  would 
apply  to  aircraft  leased  by  the  subsidiary 
which  does  not  materially  exceed  the  rate 
of  lease  transactions  set  forth  in  the 
projection. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  the  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  What  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  so 
that  I  may  ofifer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  127,  line  II,  after  the  word  "Mem- 
bers" Insert  "and  from  instltuUons  or  trade 


shows  dlrecUy  related  to  the  purposes  of 
such  organizatton." 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  thli  Lb 
purely  a  technical  amendment  to  reflect 
what  I  am  sure  was  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  on  P^imce.  During  the  de- 
liberations of  the  committee  I  offered 
the  amendment  and  I  was  told  it  could 
be  handled  in  the  committee  r^wrt.  The 
committee  report  handled  the  matter 
with  regard  to  tax  exempt  organizationa, 
but  not  with  respect  to  non-tax-exempt 
organizations. 

The  measure  would  provide  in  the  case 
of  tmrelated  business  income  that  the  in- 
come from  institutions  or  trade  shows 
conducted  for  the  beneflt  of  members 
and  which  are  not  used  primarily  as  a 
selling  device  will  not  constitute  unre- 
lated business  income.  It  seems  to  me  the 
law  should  not  differentiate  between 
exempt  and  nonexempt  organizations 
for  this  purpose. 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  did  have  this  in  mind 
when  it  acted  in  this  area. 

I  regret  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  is  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  because  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  show  it  to  him.  I  do  not  believe  he  will 
object.  If  he  should  have  second  thoughts 
about  it  tomorrow  I  think  we  could  re- 
consider it.  Therefore,  if  anyone  wants 
to  object  he  could  come  in  and  do  so  and 
on  that  basis  I  would  be  glad  to  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.   MILLER.   The  Senator  is  most 
agreeable.  If  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  feels  this  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  committee  I  would  join 
in  asking  that  the  amendment  be  recon- 
sidered. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
itntatvu.  TAX  ON  iNornsnALS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row I  intend  to  submit  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate  a  "mini- 
mum tax"  amwidment  to  HJl.  13270— 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  make  certain 
chsmges  in  the  rf'T^iirmm  tax  on  individu- 
als in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  committee  and  its 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  for  the  signiflcant  im- 
provements the  committee  has  made  in 
the  provisions  dealing  with  the  minimum 
tax  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Although  the  theory  of  the  limit 
on  tax  preferences — the  so-called  LTP — 
in  the  House  bill  was  relatively  simple  In 
concept,  the  proposal  was  highly  com- 
plex in  practice,  as  most  of  us  who  have 
tried  to  fathom  its  detailed  provisions 
wiU  attest.  If  enacted,  the  LTP  would 
require  difttcult  calculations  by  taxpay- 
ers, and  would  add  signiflcant  new  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Even  more  signiflcant  for 
our  present  purposes,  however,  the  bill 
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nMi«d  bv  the  House  WM  dettdent  to  r»te  we  enact  should  also  be  progressive,  local  government  bonds,  and  the  appre- 

S^JSTmSorlJLSSr  In  general,  the  larger  the  amount  of  an  elation  to  value  of  property  donated  to 

^^t  oJSESTnumber  of  substan-  imttvlduals    tocome   from   tax    prefer-  charity.  Because  of  the  extremely  tenu- 

«T^'     f^^^HiSTthe^oSer-  «««   the  larger  should  be  the  rate  of  ous  position  of  the  tax-exempt  bond 

^  ***°^w?^^^h?l?niiSS,i^^di  STniSmum  tax  he  pays.  We  know  market  at  this  time,  and  the  virtually 

enoes  subject  ^^J^^'^^'^J^'J^^  ^.  ^hW  many  taxpayers  receive  unanimous  opposition  of  Governors  and 

St.SST'SdT^  'SSd'^SSS  SJii^omoiSSo?dXrsormore  mayors  throughout  the  Nation  to  any 

dep^U^    and    from    leasea    personai  ^"^.j^  j^^^^^  ^^o^gi^  t^e  use  of  mandatory  tax  whatever  on  their  goy- 

pr(H)ercy,  „i„i„„-,  ♦«,  the    numerous    oreferencoB    now    con-  emment  bonds,  it  makes  no  sense  to  at- 

****"**•  JL^^**^f*™.^?^Xd^  StoedTtortw?  Sdeltte  fair  to  de-  tempt  to  include  toterest  on  such  bonds 

:Sfly''th'?'?ii**?f  cSSSuons''i?fo1lS  SSS'tSLt'^^w^tky  tiJcJayers  pay  to  the  list  of  tax  preferences  subject  to 

M-to^njW-loui.^^  e^t^rrrm^re'mc^^SJlrSS  "^^N^SZSJent  appUes.  however,  to 

preference  ^<»™««:  .     ,.^     .  „,  ^  ^.e  S?  ^rtlT^S^  toe  minimum  appreciation  to  value  of  property  given 

not  "trigger"  the  «il°l»n^^ J^S  ^    ^^^  frMi2!rDercSt  to  toe  lowest     subject  to  toe  minimum  tax.  Just  as  ex- 

xp'-^SMI  Hjru.-rsT^^r.v's  Lirs."'S„'SpS?csrji.,t 
jp"So?sr^^^„.„7^2re  S^Csiri^oirs-rus:  Sx.T?ss?t;nnS^«>K 

m^MM  miMm  m^m^ 

tax  preferences.  I  beUeve  that  this  new     tax  "P°™?  "^ '"^/'^  income     would  expand  toe  Ust  of  tax  preferences 

¥m^^^^  ^2ism^^^^.»  Se9|s^p»r.s 
I^S^mS'S  S^H°^li  :rr=Sr^«f= 

,A  S' SJTi^^Z^^^  S^'S^S'^^°^.^S^S'^  '^^  .<».„■,  ,0..  on  ux  r.Hrf  ma.es 
that  toe  mmimum  tax  P^PO^/'y  ?°;  fhlt  130  000— or  even  $10,000— of  such  clear,  additional  revenues  from  tax  re- 
committee  can  be  improved  stm  further  ^^g30^™tiJ?;f J^'iiSlTto  cast  form  are  essential  if  we  are  to  matotam 
as  it  applies  to  mdlvlduals.  In  fact,  there  fj^^^ ^^^y^Saevr^le  of  toe  a  proper  measure  of  fiscal  responsibility 
are  three  important  respects  to  which  K^ave  doubt  on  toe  P™''*^'*  "^"^j  Si  the  immediate  years  ahead.  I  am 
^SrS'^caSS  forw'Sr'd'^^ST^S  S£^of'^ur^i?^' whie^S^We  Se^.  Sefore.  t^at  a  more  equitable 
should  be  c«ri«i«i^!^  kr^mnlSh  to^mels  far  less  than  $30,000  or  $10,000.  approach  to  the  minimum  tax  also  con- 
amendment  is  totended  to  accomplish  g*^^|^^ '~  ^  tj^eij.  coiifldence  to  toe  fers  toe  additional  bonus  of  a  substan- 
this  result.  ■„^,„.^„„,=  lustice  of  toe  minimum  tax.  we  must  set  tial  revenue  gato.  If  enacted,  toe  amend- 
First,  toe  minimum  tax  on  mdividu^  SI  Sfer  at  toelowS  practicable  level,  ment  I  am  proposing  will  help  bridge  toe 
should  be  a  progressive  tax.  not  a  flat  "^^^^^^^^J^J^^^gndment  proposes  gap  between  tax  reform  and  tax  reUef  in 
rate  tax.  As  many  Sectors  have  pointed  ^''^^^g^i^^^catton  ot  the  the  bill. 

out  to  toe  ^'^l^^^  °;^/X=tole  of  oS  Sl^^  Sn  inSvidtLs  at  $5,000  of  In  clostog.  I  compUment  the  distin- 

toe  gemus  and  guiding  prtociple  of  our  "t^„ce  mcome    Thus,  toe  amend-  guished  chairman  of  toe  committee  for 

'^tJr'^wr.^nrtSf o^ciSe^  te' o*S  S  w^l  eSS  to^foSwtog  pro-  Ksitive  leadership  to  toe  area  of  tax 

sivity.  We  apply  that  P'*?5JP\^„,'f  ^^  aressive  tax  rates  on  preference  tocome:  reform— not  only  wito  respect  to  toe 

ordinary  tocome  tax  on  individuals,  and  gressive  tax  raies  on  p  e  mtoimum  tax.  an  idea  toat  he  has  long 

we  should  apply  it  as  weU  to  toe  com-  Percent  ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^h  respect  to  the 

mittee's  version  of  toe  minimum  tax.         $o-$5.ooo "  o^^gj.  ^g^y  desirable  features  of 

As  reported  by  toe  committee,  toe  ^^-^^l^-^^;^——" ^1  this  bill.  Last  wtoter.  when  toe  tax- 
minimum  tax  to  H.R.  13270  imposes  a  •^ooojJfOJJJ^ """"i:::::  10  payer's  revolt  first  began,  few  of  us  be- 
flat  S-percent  tax  rate  on  boto  Individ-    •^"•^^'^"^  -—::.. 15  uevedtoat  by  December  toe  Senate  would 

uals  and  corporatlMis.  Smce  corpora-  ,  .  ,  „„»»  .„  be  about  to  pass  toe  greatest  tax  reform 
tlons  are  already  subject  to  a  flat  tocome  Third,  toe  items  of  tax  preference  in-  ^^  ^  ^^^  history.  Today,  our  hopes  are 
tax  rate  under  our  present  tax  laws,  it  come  made  subject  to  toe  minunum  tax  realized,  and  toe  fact  toat  toey 
is  appropriate  toat  toe  minimum  tax  should  be  as  comprehensive  as  pos^ble.  ••  ^  j.  ^^  j^^^  ^jj^^  ^^  ^^ 
appUed  to  corporations  should  also  be  Except  for  two  omtesions.  I  DeneyfJ^^  leadership  of  toe  S«iator  from  Louisiana 
at  a  flat  rate.  Therefore.  I  support  the  the  ntoe  items  <>'  P'-^ference  tocome  '^^^^^^g^^.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
provisions  of  the  committee  biU  as  toey  listed  to  toe  committee  biU  represoot  an  ^^-  ^  ^^  ^j  ^he  amendment  be 
apply  to  corporations.  essentially  complete  list  of  toe  Pi«er-  *^^rJ."|L  ^^    Recced 

Wito  respect  to  todividuals.  however,  ences  now  contained  to  tiielntera^Re^  p                             objection,  toe  text  of 

toe  situation  is  far  different.  Under  pres-  enue  Code  o'.  ^^  vrtU  be  wntetoedto  i  ^^^^^^  ^^  ortiered  to  be  prtoted 

ent  law,  toe  tax  rates  are  progressive,  the  code  if  otoer  provisions  of  toe  com-  r"™j^                 follows: 

ranging  from  14  percent  to  toe  lowest  mittee  bill  are  enacted.  "»  "»«        ,,,  ^ffiw;  on;  i  n«.  le  through 

SSSS  to  70   pereent  to  toe  highest  The  two  omissions  however,  are  ^-  ^o^a^^PJ^^^^^e^'wingV                      ' 

bracket.  I  beUeve  that  toe  minimum  tax  niflcant.  They  are :  Interest  on  State  and  20  and  insert  me  roiiowing 
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"(a)  In  OxNBtAL. — 

"(1)  iNDivmnALs. — In  addition  to  the  other 
taxe*  ImpoMd  by  thla  chapter,  there  ia  here- 
by imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  re- 


spect to  >  the  income  of  every  person  other 
than  a  corporation,  a  tax,  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  follo^ng  tables,  on  the 
sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  preference: 


"(A)   Taxpayers' other  than  married  indi- 
viduals filing  separate  returns — 
"If  such  sum  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over   «6.000 0  ..  .^^ 

Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $30,000 2^4  percent  of  such  sum  over  $6,000. 

Over  $30,000  but  not  over  $60,000 — -  $626,  plus  5  percent  of  such  sum  in  excess 

of  $30,000. 
Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $100,000 $1,625,  plus  10  percent  of  such  sum  in  ex- 

cess of  $60,000. 
Over    $100,000-— $6,625,  plus  15  percent  of  such  sum  In  ex- 
cess of  $100,000. 

"(B)    Married  individuals  filing  separate  , 

returns — 
"If  such  sum  is:  Tlietaxls: 

Not  over  $2,500 0 

Over  $2,500  but  not  over  $16,000 2V4  percent  of  such  sum  in  exceta  of  $2,500. 

Over  $15,000,  but  not  over  $25,000 $312.50,  plus  6  percent  of  such  sum  \n  ex- 
cess of  $16,000. 

Over  $26,000,  but  not  over  $60,000 $1,812.50.  plus  10  percent  of  such  sum  in 

excess  of  $25,000. 

Over  $50,000 $3,312.50,  plus  15  percent  of  such  sum  in 

excess  of  $50,000. 


the  fair  market  value  of  such  property  (at 
the  time  of  contribution)  exceeds  the  tax* 
payer's  adjusted  basis  in  such  property." 

On  page  220,  strike  out  Unes  9,  10,  and 
11  and  redesignate  subsections '(b)  through 
(g)  of  section  68,  as  subsections  (a)  through 
(f),  respectively. 

On  page  220,  beginning  with  line  21  strike 
out  all  through  Une  6,  page  221  and  insert 
the  following :  "or  trust  the  siun  of  the  Items 
of  tax  preference  tat  any  taxable  year  of  the 
estate  or  trust  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  estate  or  trvist  and  the  beneflclarlee  on 
the  basis  of  the  income  of  the  estate  or  tract 
allocable  to  each." 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  Aiii. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  toere 
be  no  further  bustoess  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  to  accordance  wito 
the  previous  order,  that  toe  Senate 
stand  to  tuljoumment  until  9:30  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  19  mtoutes  pjn.)  toe  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
December  4,  1969.  at  9:30  am. 


"(3)  CoKFoaATioNS. — In  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  U 
hereby  imposed  for  each  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  the  income  of  every  corporation, 
a  tax  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence exceeds  $30,000." 

On  page  213,  Une  2,  strike  out  "person"  and 
Insert  "corporation". 

On  page  214,  after  Une  2,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  Taxpayers  other  than  corporations. — 
In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  cor- 


poration, rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided 
by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  shall  be 
applied  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

On  page  217,  after  Une  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lovrlng: 

"(10)  Appreciation  in  value  of  charitable 
contributions. — So  much  of  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowable  for  the  taxable  year 
under  section  170  or  642(c)  which  is  attribu- 
table to  contributions  of  property  (other  than 
contributions  to  which  section  170(e)  ap- 
pUes)  as  is  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 


NOMmATlONS 

MESSAaS   RKCnVED 

Ebcecutive  nominations  received  by  toe 
Senate  December  3,  1969: 
Assistant    Dmxnox,    Omcx    of    Economic 

OPPOaTONlTT 

Donald  S.  LowitB,  of  niinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  vice  James*  D.  Templeton 
resigned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Werf/ie«rfai(,  December  3,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  James  P.  P.  Stevenson, 
D.D..  pastor.  Central  Presbyterian 
Church.  Bristol,  Va.,  offered  toe  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth. — ^Psalm 
124:  8. 

O  magnify  the  Lord  toith  me  and  let 
us  exalt  His  name  together. — Psalm  34:  3. 

Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and 
turn  again  to  the  Lord. — ^Lamentations 
3:  40. 

We  are  humbled  and  delighted.  O 
Lord,  to  represent  You  here  today  before 
this  august  body.  There  is  hope  for  each 
Member  when  his  trust  is  to  Thee. 

We  toank  Thee  for  toe  faito  of  our 
fatoers  by  which  we  claim  kinship  wito 
the  past  and  gato  strengto  for  toe 
present. 

In  Thee  and  in  Thee  alone,  toere  is 
strengto  to  do  and  patience  to  oidure. 

We  commend  toe  Speaker  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  Thy  grace,  torough  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


ments,  to  which  toe  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  toe  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HXL.  10106.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trafllc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  am>r(9nations  for  fiscal 
years  1970.  1971,  and  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  toe  amendment  of  toe 
House  to  a  bill  of  toe  Senate  of  toe  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2185.  An  act  to  authorize  a  Federal  con- 
tribution for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National  Cap- 
tlal  region,  and  to  further  the  objectives 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89- 
744  (80  Stat.  1324) . 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  toe  proceedtogs  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  toe  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  wito  amend- 


PERMIS8ION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  DEPART- 
MENT OP  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  until  midnight 
tonight,  December  3,  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  toe  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  reserved  all  potots  of 
order  on  the  Mil . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  toere  objection  to 
toe  request  of  toe  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  WILL  NOT  BE 
CALLED  UP  THIS  WEEK 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  to  toe  House  that  I  do  not 
totend  to  call  up  toe  extension  of  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act  tliis  week. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  I  re- 
gret any  delay  but  believe  it  is  essential 
to  offering  toe  best  possible  legislation. 

First,  to  toe  meeting  this  morning 
wito  toe  Democrat  members  of  the  ccon- 
mittee  who  support  toe  committee  bill, 
all  were  very  much  s^ainst  calltog  up  toe 
measure  until  toey  had  seen  a  copy  of 
the  substitute  that  toe  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres)  ,  toe  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxnx).  and  toe  gentie- 
woman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Gre»i)  say 
toey  will  offer  to  toe  committee  bill.  In 
fact,  toe  members  at  the  meeting  con- 
sidered it  a  discourteous  act  that  toey 
have  never  been  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  even  look  at  a  copy  of  toe  substitute. 
They  feel  that  toey  should  have  r  few 
days  to  study  it,  when  and  if  toey  can 
get  a  copy  of  toe  proposal. 

Second,  toere  is  toe  matter  of  attend- 
ance. I  personally  have  called  on  toe 
whip's  office,  at  toe  direction  of  toe 
Speaker,  to  nmke  a  check  of  toe  members 
who  will  be  present  through  Thursday 
and  Friday. 
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Many  Members  wfll  be  away  tomorrow 
ftM  Friday.  . 

So.  In  Jurtlce  to  everybody  concerned, 
I  »>i<«fc  that  we  should  be  able  to  agree 
on  a  day  certain  within  the  next  few 
days,  which  will  be  a  problem  of  the 
leadership,  of  course,  so  that  we  can 
mi^fc*  certain  that  all  the  Members  wUl 
be  present  <m  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  do 
not  want  the  House  to  consider  such 
dAsUc  changes  as  are  being  proposed  to 
the  80-caUed  substitute,  unless  we  can  be 
sure  of  full  attendance  and  careful  study 
of  the  proposal.  ^^       , 

Then,  finally,  there  la  the  matter  oi 
the  public  toterest.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  greatly  concerned  that  lo- 
cally elected  ofBcials.  and  citizens  gener- 
ally to  local  cities  and  communities  who 
would  be  most  affected  should  have  time 
to  study  the  substitute.  A  copy  has  just 
been  handed  me  which  I  wish  placed  to 
the  Record  at  this  potot: 

SuBSTiTurc  Bill 
A  blU  to  provide  lor  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  to  provide  an  effec- 
^e  mechanism  for  the  affirmative  partlc- 
4paUo&.of  State  and  local  government  In 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eoonamlc  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Amendments  of  1969". 
TITLE  I— EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION 
Sk.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  •2.048,000,000  for  each  of  the 
Itacal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June 
30,  1971. 

Sec.  103.  Sections  161,  345,  321,  408,  615.  and 
835  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "1967"  and 
by  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1969".  Section 
523  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1968,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June 
30,  1969,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

ttHiE  n— state  participation  in 

ANTI-POVERTT  PROGRAMS 
Sac.  301.  Tltie  n  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  U  amended  by  striking  out 
section  231  (relating  to  "State  Agency  As- 
ststuice")  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
tltie  a  new  part,  as  follows : 

"Pabt  E — Participation  of  Statks 
"statkmsnt  of  pttkpose 
"SBC.  250.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  an  effective  mechanism  for  the 
positive  Involvement  of  State  officers,  agen- 
cies, and  administrative  resources  in  the  de- 
velopment, carrying  out,  and  coordination 
of  anti-poverty  programs  within  each  State, 
but  only  If  and  to  the  extent  a  State  exer- 
cises the  options  set  forth  In  this  part.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  State  shall  be  required  to  es- 
tablish a  State  Economic  Opportxinlty  Office 
deacrlbed  In  section  251,  or  to  take  the  f\ir- 
tber  actions  outlined  In  this  part,  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  supp<Mt  of  programs  under 
this  Act  In  the  State.  In  the  event  a  State 
shall  not  choose  to  participate  In  the  man- 
ner provided  In  this  part,  or  Is  unable  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  such  p«ul;lclp«i- 
tlon  set  forth  in  this  part,  the  Director  shall 
continue  to  support  eligible  programs  and 
projects  In  such  State.  However,  the  Director 
shall  take  every  appropriate  action  to  en- 
courage effective  State  participation  under 
this  p«ut  In  accordance  with  the  finding  of 
the  Congress  that  such  participation  will 
strengthen  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act. 


"STATS   AGBNCT    ASSISTAKCB 

"Sbc.  361(a).  The  Director  shall  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'SUte  Office')  designated  In  accord- 
ance with  State  law,  to  enable  such  agency — 
"(1)  to  advise  the  Governor  of  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  policies  and  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
other  resources  available  to  combat  poverty 
within  the  State,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  to  advise  and  assist  him  In  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act; 
"(3)  to  assist  In  coordinating  State  activi- 
ties related  to  this  title  and  to  Utie  VIU. 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
conununltles  and  local  agencies  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
titie  and  under  title  VIII; 

"(4)  to  evaluate  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  and  under  title  VIH  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  capacity  of  their  spon- 
sors to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to 
utilize  with  maximum  efficiency  the  financial 
assistance  provided; 

"(5)  to  evaluate  State  poverty-related  pro- 
grams and  State  administrative  procedures 
and  to  develop  mechanisms  for  making  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor: 

"(6)  to  conduct  financial  audits  of  pro- 
grams within  the  State  supported  under  this 
title  or  under  title  VIH,  at  such  times  and  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  responsible  fi- 
nancial management  of  such  programs; 

"(7)  to  mobilize  and  develop  available  re- 
sources at  the  State  level  needed  to  assist 
anti-poverty  measures  within  the  State; 

"(8)  to  encourage  the  development  of 
career  opportunities  for  the  poor  within 
agencies  of  State  government; 

"(9)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to 
promote  the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  under  this  Act;  and 

"(10)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  established 
by  section  631  of  this  Act,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  In  Identlfjrlng  prob- 
lems posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  adminis- 
trative requirements  that  operate  to  Impede 
effective  State  mvolvement  in  or  coordination 
of  programs  related  to  this  title,  and  In  de- 
veloping methods  or  recommendations  for 
overcoming  those  problems. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  take  steps  as  will 
assure  that — 

"(1)  all  applications  for  assistance  under 
this  title  and  under  tltie  VIH  within  a  State 
are  submitted  through  the  State  Office,  and 
tiiat  the  Office  Is  afforded  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  review  such  applications  before 
transmitting  them  to  the  Director  (or  to  his 
delegate)  with  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  State  may  deem  appro- 
priate; 

"(3)  each  Stata  Office  receives  advance 
notice  of  the  proposed  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation for  assistance  or  of  the  proposed  fund- 
ing m  the  State  of  any  program,  project,  or 
other  activity  under  any  oth»  titie  In  this 
Act,  and  Is  afforded  a  reasonable  opportimity 
to  comment  upon  such  proposed  approval  or 
funding;  and 

"(3)  Bach  State  Office  receives  such  other 
Information  and  technical  assistance,  and  is 
afforded  such  other  opportunities  to  play  an 
affirmative  role  in  the  programs  financed 
under  this  Act,  as  may  be  reqxUred  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  functions  specified  In  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  a  Stota  Office  shall  rec- 
ommend against  the  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion submitted  under  subsection  (b)(1), 
such  application  shall  not  be  approved  (or 
shall  not  be  approved  without  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  State  Office)  for  funding  imder 
this  titie  unless  the  Director  shall  have  made 
a  finding  that  disapproval  of  such  applica- 
tion would  seriously  weaken  the  overall  pro- 
gram plan  of  a  community  action  agency. 
"(2)  The  Director  shall  not  delegate  the 
responslbUlty   for   making   the  flndlng  re- 


quired In  paragraph  (1),  and  he  shall  not 
make  such  finding  without  having  first  af- 
forded the  Stata  Office  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  In  any  granta  to  or  contracta  with 
State  agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  programs  or  activities  which  are 
administered  or  coordinated  by  the  State  Of- 
fices established  under  subsection  (a),  or 
which  have  been  developed  by  and  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those 
Offices. 

"(e)  In  order  to  promote  coordination 
In  the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies  In  con- 
nection with  specific  projects  or  programs 
involving  the  common  or  Joint  use  of  State 
funds  and  funds  under  this  Act. 

"STATE    ECONOMIC    OPPOBTUNITT    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  253(a).  Any  State  which  desires  to 
participate  in  the  development  and  carry- 
ing out  of  a  State  developmental  and  co- 
ordinating program  for  rural  and  urban  com- 
munity action,  as  provided  by  section  253, 
shall  establish  a  State  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'State  Council'),  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, which  shall  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  economic,  educational,  health,  religious, 
and  social  services  resources  of  the  State  and 
of  the  public.  Including  persons  representa- 
tive of — 
"(1)  urban  areas; 
"(2)  rural  areas; 

"(3)    the  poor   (Including  representatives 
both  of  the  urban  and  rural  poor  and  of 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  In  the  State  which 
experience  a  high  incidence  of  poverty); 
"(4)   business.  Industry,  and  labor; 
"(5)  elected  municipal  officials; 
"(6)  elected  county  officials; 
"(7)   Federally-assisted  programs,  such  as 
Model  Cities  and  manpower  training,  related 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor;  and 

"(8)  fields  of  professional  competence  (In- 
cluding both  public  and  private  education) 
m  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty. 

"(b)  The  State  Council  shall  advise  the 
State  Office  on  the  development  of  and  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  developmental  and  coordinating  pro- 
grams submitted  pursuant  to  section  253, 
and  shall  evaluate  the  programs,  services, 
and  activities  assisted  under  this  title  and 
make  a  public  report  (at  least  annually)  of 
the  results  of  such  evaluations. 

"(c)  The  State  Council  shall  identify  the 
fimdamental  causes  of  poverty  and  depend- 
ence m  the  State  and  prepare  a  long-range 
program  plan  (or,  as  may  be  appropriate  from 
time  to  time,  revisions  of  or  supplements 
to  such  plan)  for  the  elimination  of  such 
causes,  which  plan  (1)  Is  prepared  In  consul- 
tation with  the  State  Office,  (2)  extends  over 
a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  (3)  de- 
scribes present  and  projected  needs  of  im- 
poverished people  m  the  State  In  terms  of 
available  resources  to  meet  those  needs 
(whether  or  not  assisted  under  this  Act), 
and  (4)  seta  forth  a  program  of  action  which, 
m  the  Judgment  of  the  Council,  would  as- 
sure substantial  progress  toward  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  plan. 

"(d)  From  the  sums  appropriated  imder 
the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Director  shall  (In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations) pay  to  each  State  Council  an  amount 
equal  to  the  reasonable  amounts  expended 
by  It  in  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
part  In  such  fiscal  year,  except  that  the 
amount  available  for  such  purpose  shall  not 
exceed  $150,000  and  shall  not  be  less  than 
$50,000. 

"STATE    DEVELOPBiENTAL    AND    COORDINATION 
PBOORAMS 

"Sec.  363(a).  Any  State  desiring  to  carry 
out  a  developmental  and  coordination  pn>- 
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jram  for  urban  and  rural  community  action 
shall  submit  to  the  Director  (at  such  time 
and  in  such  detail  as  he  may  specify  and 
containing  such  Information  as  he  may  deem 
necessary)  an  outline  for  such  a  program 
which — 

•'  ( 1 )  has  been  prepared  by  the  State  Office 
in  consultation"  with  the  State  CouncU  of 
that  State  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Council; 

"(3)  designates  the  State  Office  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  pro- 
gram, or  for  supervision  of  the  administra- 
tion thereof  by  local  community  action 
agencies; 

"(3)  seta  forth  in  detail  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  In 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  local  community 
action  agencies  In  the  State  and  for  the  uses 
of  such  funds  for  the  various  programs  and 
program  componente  specified  In  sections  331 
and  332,  which  policies  and  procedures  assure 

that — 

"(A)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  relative  needs  of  urban  and  rural  areas 
within  the  State,  and  to  the  needs  of  various 
categories  of  persons  living  In  poverty,  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  supplied  by  the  Direc- 
tor; and 

"(B)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
periodic  evaluations  of  programs,  services, 
and  activities  assUted  under  this  title; 

"(4)  describes  how  the  activities  and  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out  under  the  program  are 
related  to  the  long-range  program  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  State  Coimcll  pursuant  to 
section  251(c)  (except  that  such  require- 
ment may  be  waived  during  the  first  year  the 
program  is  in  operation) ; 

"(5)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Director  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications for  assUtance  iinder  this  title  and 
under  title  VIII  submitted  by  local  com- 
mxmlty  action  agencies  and  other  qualified 
applicants,  and  for  the  evaluation,  review, 
and  monitoring  of  the  program  conducted 
by  such  applicants  (including  procedures  to 
assure  that  such  programs  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act) ; 

"(6)  sets  forth  procedures  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  coordination  of  State-admlnlstered 
programs  affecting  the  poor  and  to  achieve 
at  the  local  level  a  more  effective  coordina- 
tion and  concentration  of  public  and  private 
services  for  dUadvantaged  Individuals  and 
families  (including  services  provided  under 
this  Act  and  under  other  Federally-assisted 
programs  such  as  Model  Cities,  manpower 
training  and  development,  services  for  mi- 
grant agricultiu^  workers,  welfare  services, 
educational  assistance  for  disadvantaged 
children  or  adults,  health  and  medical  serv- 
ices and  beneflte,  economic  development  in 
depressed  areas,  and  agricultural  extension 
services; 

"(7)  provides  that  any  community  action 
agency,  or  other  public  or  private  agency 
which  is  a  qualified  applicant  for  program 
assistance  under  this  title,  dissatisfied  with 
a  final  action  with  respect  to  any  appUcatlon 
for  fimds  under  this  title  shall  be  given  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
by  the  State  Office; 

"(8)  provides  assurances  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  Increase  the  amoimt  of  State, 
local,  and  private  fimds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  Fedtfal  funds  be  made  available 
for  programs  supported  under  this  F>art,  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  State,  local,  and 
private  funds; 

"(9)  provides  assurances  satlsfactiwy  to  the 
Director  that  all  relevant  requirements  of 
this  Act  shall  be  complied  with,  and  provides 
for  mairing  such  reports  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  and  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Director  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act;  and 

"(10)  seta  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 


sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  qualified  appiicanta)  under  this  title. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  State 
developmental  and  coordination  program 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  when 
he  finds  that  it  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  and  when  he  Is  satisfied 
that  adequate  procedures  are  set  forth  to 
Insure  that  the  assurances  and  provisions  of 
such  programs  will  be  carried  out,  and  tiie 
Director  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  pro- 
gram submitted  under  subjection  (a) ,  or 
any  modification  thereof,  without  first  af- 
fording the  State  Office  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assure  tliat  in  the 
formulation  and  carrying  out  of  State  pro- 
grams there  is  close  liaison  between  the  State 
Offices  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  take  final  action  to 
approve  or  disapprove  a  State  developmental 
and  coordination  program  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  Ite  submission  (or  resubmission  In  the 
event  It  should  have  been  withdrawn  by  the 
State),  and  he  may  not  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  approve  or  disapprove  such  pro- 
grams to  any  other  person. 

"(c)  (1)  For  any  nscaX  year  In  which  any 
State  has  in  operation  a  State  developmental 
and  coordination  program  approved  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  the  Director  shall 
make  available  to  such  State  for  canring  out 
the  approved  program  the  sums  allotted  to 
such  State  for  such  year  vmder  section  226(a) 
and  (b) ;  Provided,  however.  That  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  an  approved  State  pro- 
gram the  Director  may  reserve  not  more  than 
one-fourth  such  amount,  to  assist  (In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title) 
activities  and  projectt  In  such  State  which 
are  not  funded  under  the  State  program,  but 
only  If  the  Director  has  determined  that  the 
failure  to  support  such  activities  and  projecte 
during  the  period  In  which  he  may  reserve 
funds  would  result  in  a  substantial  dis- 
ruption of  efforta  directed  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  poverty  In  such  State. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  pay,  from  the 
amount  available  to  the  State  for  awlstance 
imder  this  part,  to  each  State  the  amovmt 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  carrying 
out  activities  and  projecte  imder  the  ap- 
proved State  program,  and  for  administration 
of  the  State  program  (except  that  sums  paid 
for  State  administration  shall  not  exceed 
five  per  centum  of  the  amoimt  available  to 
the  State  for  assistance  under  this  title  in 
any  fiscal  year) ,  and  such  paymente  may  be 
made  In  Installmente  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
Justmenta  on  account  of  overpaymente  or 
underpayments . 

"(3)  The  term  'State  administration'  in 
paragraph  (2)  means  those  costs  attribut- 
able to  the  supervision,  auditing,  coordina- 
tion, and  servicing  of  activities  carried  out 
under  this  part  or  to  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical services  (Including  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel needed  to  provide  such  services) ,  and 
similar  coste  related  to  carrying  out  an  ap- 
proved State  program,  but  shall  not  Include 
the  costo  of  State  operation  of  a  substantive 
program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"(d)  (1)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  Office  admlnUterlng  a  State 
program  i^)proved  under  subsection  (a), 
finds  that — 

"(A)  the  State  program  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  or 

"(B)  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantlaUy 
with  any  such  provision, 
the  Director  shaU  notify  such  State  Office 
that  no  further  paymente  will  be  made  to 


the  State  under  this  title  (or,  In  his  discre- 
tion, further  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  activities  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  program  not  affected  by  such  failure) 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  UntU  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  the  Director  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  tltie  (or 
shall  limit  paymente  to  activities  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  program  not  affected 
by  such  failure). 

"(2)  A  State  Office  which  Is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  under  this 
subsection  or  subsection  (b)  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  m  which  the  State  Is  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  puri>oee. 
The  Director  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  afllrm  the  action  of  the  Direc- 
tor or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the 
filing  of  the  record  the  Director  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  action.  The  findings  of  the 
Director  as  to  the  facte.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the 
court,  for  g^>od  cause  shown,  may  remand  the 
case  to  the  Director  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Director  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part, 
any  action  of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not. 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director's  action. 

TITLE  in— TECHNICAL  AND  PERFBCTDfO 

AMENDMENTS 

Part  A — Aiiendmxnts  to  Title  II 

( "Community  Acttion") 

COMPOSITION     of     COMMtriOTT     ACTION 

agencies 

Sec.  301.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Clause  (8)  of  subsection  (b)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read — 

"(3)  the  remainder  of  the  members  (vrtilch 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  total  membership  of  such  board)  are 
appointed  by  the  elected  public  officials  who 
serve  on  or  have  representatives  serving  on 
the  board,  and  are  officials  or  members  of 
business.  Industry,  labor,  religious,  welfare, 
education,  or  other  major  groups  and  In- 
terests In  the  commimlty.";  and 

(3)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  to  read — 

"Where  a  community  action  agency  places 
responsibility  for  major  policy  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  the  character,  funding, 
extent,  and  administration  of  and  budgeting 
for  programs  to  be  carried  on  In  a  p>articular 
geographic  area  within  the  oommunlty  In  a 
subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency, 
such  board,  council,  or  agency  shall  be 
broadly  r^resentative  of  such  area,  and  It 
shall  be  so  constituted  as  to  assure  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  members  are  public 
officials,  appointed  by  the  elected  public  offi- 
cials who  serve  (ot  appoint  representatives 
to  serve)  on  the  board  of  the  community  ac- 
tion agency,  unless  the  number  of  such 
officials  reasonably  available  or  willing  to 
serve  Is  lees  than  one- third  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  subsidiary  board." 
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XaAWBUm 

8K.  SW.  Swrtlon  aaa(a)  of  ■uoh  Act  is 
uiMndwl  by  adding  to  pwagnph  (8)  {n- 
Ifttlnc  to  Xegia  auirtom")  the  foUowlng: 

"Whenever  a  Uwrolt  or  other  l«f«l  «5«o? 
U  initiated  by  a  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  wltt 
■Mlstance  under  tWa  program,  and  such  ac- 
tion reeulu  In  a  verdict  or  other  outcome 
favorable  to  the  defendant  In  such  lawsuit 
or  other  legal  action,  the  court  or  other 
board  or  agency  which  has  Ju^sdlctlon  of 
the  matter  may  aUow  the  defendant  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings.  Including  a  reason- 
able attorneys  fee,  and  the  United  States 
sball  be  liable  for  such  costs  (to  be  paid  out 
of  funds  made  available  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program)  the  same  as  a  private  per- 
son." 

AUTHOBIZATIOM    OF    ALCOHOLIC   RaCOVKST 
PBOOSAM 

SK.  303.  Section  a22(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  An  Alcoholic  Recovery'  program  de- 
■Igiied  to  discover  and  bring  about  treatment 
for  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  Suoh  a  pro- 
(tram  shall  be  community  based,  serve  the 
oblectlve  of  maintaining  the  famUy  structure 
as  well  as  recovery  of  the  individual  alcoholic, 
encourage  the  use  of  neighborhood  JacUltl" 
and  the  services  of  recovered  alcohoUcs  as 
ncogram  worlters  and  emphasize  the  reentry 
^  klcohollcs  into  society  rather  than  the 
instituttonalizatlon  of  alcohoUcs.  SiJCh  a 
program  shall  also  emphasize  the  coordina- 
tion and  full  utUlzatlon  of  existing  appropri- 
ate community  services  which  pertain  W  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism  and/or  related  dis- 
orders."   

spwriAL  ASsrsTANca  to  FAMOias  or  membos 

or    AaMKD    roscas    m     habdbhip    casm; 

Piww    paoJW?rs    OF    AssisxANca    roa    th« 

BLDXKLT     POOB 

S«c  304  Section  232  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  ihenot  the  foUowlng 
newsubeections: 

"(g)  The  DlrectOT  shall  conduct  projects, 
either  directly  or  through  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  under  which  funds  avaUshle 
undef  this  section  wUl  be  used  to  raise  the 
income  levels  of  famUles  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  when  such  famlUes  reside  in 
the  United  States  and  through  exceptional 
circumstances  have  an  Income  level  below  the 
poverty  level  ( as  determined  by  the  Director) , 
and  preference  shall  be  given  to  cases  of 
Kreatest  hardship.  Projects  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  developed  JoinUy  by  the 
DlrectOT  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(h)  The  Director  shall  also  conduct, 
either  directiy  or  through  grants  or  othwr 
arrangements,  pilot  projects  under  v^hlch 
funds  available  under  this  section  wlU  be 
used  to  raise  the  income  levels  of  persons  over 
66  years  of  age  above  the  poverty  level  (as 
determined  by  the  DU!ector),  with  preference 
given  to  cases  of  exceptional  hardship,  in 
order  to  examine  and  evaluate  systems  of 
Income  maintenance  for  the  elderly  poor  as 
an  alternative  to  welfare  assistance." 

ATJTHOBIZATION    OF   STATE   AITDrr 

Sec.  306.  Section  243  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(e)  The  Director  shaU  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  programs 
assisted  under  this  title  shaU  be  subject  to 
financial  audit  by  appropriate  State  oflJci^ 
and  agencies  at  the  request  of  such  offlclals 
and  agencies,  and  he  shall  direct  the  govern- 
ing board  of  each  community  action  agency 
to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  such  audita." 
Pabt  B — AMXtantxan  to  Trrut  VI 

(  ASKIKISTaATION  ) 

FBOHiarrioM  of  political  Acnvrrr 

STBKNOTKBNXD 

sac.  Sai.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  for  purpoaw  of  cUusm  (I)  and  (2)  of 
aectton   1802(a)    of  >ueb  title  any  agency 


receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  (other 
than  part  C  of  title  I)  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
a  State  or  local  agency.",  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof: 

"And  for  purposes  of  oUusea  (1).  (2) .  and 
(3)  of  section  1602(a)  of  such  title  a  fuU- 
time  volunteer  under  title  vni  of  thU  Act  or 
any  person  who,  directiy  or  indirectly,  re- 
ceives from  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  an  amount  which  ex- 
ceeds one-quarter  of  the  total  amount  such 
person  regularly  receives  m  salary  payments 
(or  in  consultant  fees)  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  a  State  or  local  offlper  or  employee." 
ANTiaiar  peovmiom  stbenothened 

Sec.  322.  Section  613  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  613.  No  individual  employed  or  as- 
signed by  any  community  action  agency  or 
any  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act 
BhaU  (whether  or  not  pursuant  to  or  during 
the  performance  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  any  program  or  activity  con- 
ducted or  assisted  under  this  Act)  plan,  initi- 
ate, participate  in.  or  otherwise  aid  or  assist 
in  the  conduct  of  any  unlawful  demonstra- 
tion, rioting,  or  civU  disturbance,  and  the 
Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  any  individual  who 
violates  this  provision  Is  removed  from  his 
employment  or  assignment  In  programs  con- 
ducted or  assisted  under  this  Act." 

PROHmmONS   ON    UPWABD    BOUND    PROGRAMS 

Sec  323  Section  621  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  621."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection:  .    _    ^  ^ 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  give  full  effect  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  'Upward  Bound- 
programs,  however  described,  shaU  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Director  shaU  not  carry  out  or 
fund  any  program  described  In  section  222 
(a)  (5)  (as  in  effect  on  June  30.  1969) .  or  any 
comparable  program,  whether  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  section  or  any  other  section 
of  this  Act,  and  whether  or  not  carried  on  by 
or  in  a  school.  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, penal  or  correctional  Institution,  or  any 
other  agency  or  Institution." 

Sec.  324.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  Part  A 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"evaluation    of    PROGRAMS   OF    THE   OFFICE 
OF   ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITT 


"Sec.  622.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  consult 
with  the  ComptroUer  General  before  enter- 
ing into  any  contract  or  arrangement  with 
nongovernmental  organizations  or  individ- 
uals for  the  evaluation  of  programs  or  proj- 
ects administered  by  him  under  this  Act. 
Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  eval- 
uation of  such  programs  by  persons  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Is  desirable,  he  shaU 
first  obtain  the  recommendations  of  the 
ComptroUer  General  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  the  scope  and  methodology  of  the 
evaluation  and  individuals  or  organizations 
competent  to  conduct  the  evaluation. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shiOl  eetab- 
Ush  and  maintain  within  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  a  separate  division  whose 
functions  shall  be  to  conduct  evaluations 
of  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act.  Upon 
request  by  the  Director,  by  a  committee  of 
the  Congress,  or  to  the  extent  personnel 
are  available,  by  Members  of  Congress,  the 
ComptroUer  General  shaU  (1)  conduct 
studies  of  existing  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  programs  carried  on  under  this 
Act.  (2)  review  the  poUcles  and  practices 
of  Federal  agencies  administering  such  pro- 
grams. (3)  review  the  evaluation  procedures 
adopted  by  such  agencies  carrying  out  such 
programs,  (4)  Initiate  evaluation  projects 
of  particular  programs,  and  (6)  compUe 
data  necessary  to  carry  out  the  preceding 
functions. 
"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  studies  and  eval- 


uations herein  authorized,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  give  particular  attention  to 
the  practice  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity of  contracting  with  private  firms  and 
organizations  for  the  provision  of  a  wide 
range  of  studies  and  services  (such  as  per- 
sonnel recruitment  and  training,  program 
evaluation,  and  program  administration), 
and  shall  report  to  the  Director  and  to  the 
Congress  his  findings  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  such  contracts  and  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"PREVENTION    OF    CONFLICTS   OF    INTEREST 

"Sec  623.  The  Director  shall  issue  regu- 
lations and  ttXti  such  other  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (or  any  other  agency 
utlUzlng  funds  appropriated  imder  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act)  shall  not  contract  with. 
make  a  grant  to,  or  enter  Into  any  other 
type  of  financial  arrangement  with,  any  in- 
dividual who  has  been  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  which  ad- 
ministers funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  (or  with  a  partner  of 
such  individual,  or  with  a  Arm  or  business 
organization  'n  which  such  individual  holds 
a  substantial  financial  Interest  or  In  which 
he  serves  as  an  officer),  within  one  year 
after  such  employment,  for  any  service  or 
activity  (Other  than  reemployment  as  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government)  in  which 
such  person  participated  personally  and  sub- 
stantially as  an  officer  or  employee  through 
decision,  approval,  disapproval,  recommen- 
dation, the  rendering  of  advice.  Investiga- 
tion, or  otherwise. 

"PATMENT  OF  DUES  PROHISrrED 

"Sac  624.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shaU  be  used  for  or 
on  behaU  of  any  person,  organization,  or 
agency  to  make  any  payment  in  the  nature 
^  dues  or  membership  fees  In  any  public 
or  private  organization  or  association. 

"NEPOTISM  PROHIBITED 

"Sec  626.  No  person  shaU  be  employed  (or 
continue  in  employment)  with  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
in  a  position  (1)  over  which  a  member  or 
his  Immediate  family  exercises  supervisory 
authority,  or  (2)  while  he  or  a  member  of 
his  immediate  famUy  serves  on  a  board  or 
committee  which  has  authority  to  prder 
personnel  actions  affecting  such  position./ 
or  (3)  while  he  or  a  member  of  his  immediate! 
famUy  serves  on  a  board  or  committee  which 
either  by  rule  or  practice,  regularly  nomi- 
nates, recommends,  or  screens  candidates 
for  the  agency  or  program  In  which  such 
position  Is  located.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  member  of  an  Immediate  family 
shall  include  any  of  the  foUowlng  persons: 
husband,  wUe,  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
son,  daughter,  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew, 
father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  brother-in- 
law,  sUter-m-law,  son-in-law,  or  daughter- 
in-law." 

PA«r  C — AuBrntaxm  to  Title  vill 
("VISTA") 

RESTRUCTUamC  ADMINISTBATION  OF  PBOORAM 

Sec.  331.  Section  810(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  that  part  of  the  first  sentence 
which  precedes  the  numbered  paragraphs 
and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng: . 

"Tha  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  pubUc  agencies 
to  recruit,  select,  train  and  assign  persons 
to  serra  In  fuU-tlme  volunteer   programs. 


such  programs  shall  be  those  establlabed  by 
the  grantee  agency  or  ( upon  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  the  work  of  such  volunteers 
wUl  be  supervised  by  competent  individ- 
uals) by  other  public  agencies  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  which  involve  the 
assignment  of  volunteers  to  work — " 

ASSISTANCE    IN    LEGAL    SERVICES   FBOGRAM8 

SEC.  332.  Section  834  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(f)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
thU  titie  ShaU  provide  legal  services  or  legal 
counsel  only  as  a  part  of  a  legal  services 
program  (and  at  the  request  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  directors  of  such  pro- 
gram) supported  vmder  sec.  222 (a)  3  of  this 
Act,  and  ShaU  have  been  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  courts  of  the  State  In  which 
such  services  are  to  be  performed." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


POSTPONmO  THE  OEO  BILL 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  for  taking  the  ac- 
tion he  did  this  morning.  He  restores 
responsibility  to  this  House. 

Our  committee  had  labored  very  hard 
for  a  long  time  in  very  extensive  hearings 
on  the  extension  of  the  poverty  blD.  I 
know  of  no  one  in  this  country  who  has 
been  denied  an  opportunity  to  testify 
and  put  forth  any  suggestions  he  might 
have. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  encouraged  amendments  and 
the  widest  form  of  debate  and  discussion 
on  the  poverty  bill.  No  amendments  were 
offered.  Many  of  us  had  amendments  but 
the  President  had  asked  us  for  a  straight 
2-year  continuation  so  that  the  President 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  come  up 
with  his  own  program  after  due  time  and 
after  careful  consideration.  And  only 
this  morning  we  learned  in  the  morning 
press  that  a  press  conference  was  held 
yesterday,  and  a  new  coalition  has  been 
formed  to  replace  the  old  Barton-Kerns 
coalition,  a  new  coalition,  the  Asrres- 
Green  coalition,  which  offers  a  major 
substitute  for  this  bill. 

Here  it  is,  10  after  12,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  copy  of  the 
substitute  bill,  nor  has  anyone  else — and 
they  are  making  changes  even  at  this 
late  moment. 

I  might  want  to  support  the  substitute. 
but  certainly  we  cannot  make  the  judg- 
ment when  we  have  not  even  seen  it. 

I  think  the  gentleman  in  taking  the 
action  he  has  taken  today  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  of  this  whole 
House  because  in  so  doing  we  will  all 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  the  substitute, 
the  country  will  have  a  chance  to  look 
at  it,  the  parties  affected  will  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  it,  and  then  when  it 
comes  up  in  due  time  we  will  be  able  to 
intelligently  judge  its  effect  and  decide 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  accept  it  or 
not. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  antipoverty  program  needs  major  re- 
vision. I  have  said  this  repeatedly  and 


I  have  supported  all  amendments  to 
close  the  tragic  loopholes  for  mismanage- 
m«it  now  In  this  bill.  But  let  me  make 
this  clear.  President  Nixon  has  asked  our 
committee  to  give  his  OEO  Administra- 
tor. Don  Rumsfeld,  an  opportunity  to 
clean  up  administration  of  this  bill.  I 
am  willing  to  give  the  President  the  op- 
portunity and  this  is  why  I  supported  his 
request  for  a  2-year  extension.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  I  may  support  the  substi- 
tute, but  surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
when  we  seek  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  substitute  before  we  cast  our  final 
vote. 

So  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  in 
taking  the  action  he  did  today,  it  makes 
for  more  reqsonsible  conduct  by  this 
House.  

POSTPONING   OEO   BILL 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlssicHi  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
comment  on  one  statement  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  made  about  a  sub- 
stitute. I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  substitute  and  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er It  takes  away  from  the  local  offlclals 
any  authority  because  it  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  take  away  from  local 
officials  something  they  do  not  have  now. 

In  my  State — in  my  district — the  local 
ofBcisQs  do  not  have  any  more  to  do  with 
the  poverty  program  than  Neil  Arm- 
strong did  when  he  was  on  the  moon.  If 
they  try  to  correct  something,  then  Chi- 
cago steps  in — the  bureaucracy — and 
says,  "We  will  make  an  in-houae  investi- 
gation." You  can  bet  an  in-house  investi- 
gation always  finds  things  to  be  as  pure 
as  the  driven  snow. 

So  if  you  are  going  to  write  a  bill  to 
give  the  local  officials  some  authority,  I 
would  say — write  it — because  presently 
they  do  not  have  it  and  you  know  it  and 
I  know  it. 


to  work  Friday  and  Saturday.  I  think  we 
should  stay  here  and  do  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
make  the  commitment  that  he  will  carry 
out  the  President's  wishes  and  Mr.  Rums- 
feld's wishes.  I  will  get  up  there  and 
immediately  reconsider. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  make 
this  observation  and  comment. 

The  President  wants  the  present  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  extended  without 
crippling  amendments  and  the  Quie- 
Gteoi-Glalmo-Ayres  substitute  is  not  a 
crippling  proposal. 

Let  me  just  add  this.  The  House  of 
RepresenUtives  can  take  that  proposal, 
which  is  not  a  crippling  substitute  to  the 
existing  act  and  can  work  its  will — and 
I  will  abide  by  a  final  decision  of  the 
majority.  But  you  do  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  ducking  and  running,  as  appar- 
ently the  chairman  today  wants  to  do  at 
the  present  time. 


POSTPONING  OEO  BILL 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  I^peaker. 
I  am  utterly  shocked  by  the  decision  of 
the  genUeman  from  Kentucky,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  By  refusing  to  call  up  the  bill,  he 
has  refused  the  House  as  a  whole 
the  opportunity  to  work  Its  will  on  this 
legislation. 

I  just  do  not  understand  such  a  de- 
cision. The  House  of  Representatives— 
those  on  your  side  and  those  on  our  side 
have  for  nearly  180  years  been  able  to 
work  the  legislative  will  in  reference  to  a 
bill  reported  out  by  a  committee.  I  do 
not  imderstand  what  is  so  sacred  about 
all  of  the  details  of  a  bOl  coming  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
The  House  has  a  right  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  work  its  will  on  this  legislation 
as  we  have  in  the  past. 

I  would  hope  the  gentieman  from  Ken- 
tucky woidd  reconsider  his  arbitrary 
action  and  would  bring  the  bill  up  so 
that  435  Members  of  this  body  can  work 
their  will  on  that  legislation.  If  we  have 


POSTPONING  OEO  BILL 

(Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  SpeaXet,  I  rise  to 
disagree  with  the  statements  made  by 
the  gentieman  from  Kentucky  and  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  charge 
of  this  legislation  dealing  vtrith  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  has  not  been 
interested  in  any  substitute;  it  has  not 
been  interested  in  any  amendments  of 
any  kind — but  in  a  continuation  of  the 
OEO  legislation  in  its  present  form.  A 
vote  of  confidence,  if  you  please  for  this 
agency,  which  by  its  liiefrectiveness, 
hardly  merits  a  vote  of  confidence. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentiemen  of 
the  committee  why  they  have  waited  im- 
til  December  3,  well  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  which  ended  on  June  3C,  1969. 
in  order  to  report  out  a  bill  extending  the 
life  of  the  OEO. 

Instead,  the  committee  clearly  pre- 
ferred to  continue  to  operate  under  a 
continuing  resolution  these  p€ist  many 
months.  By  so  doing  the  committee  de- 
prived this  Chamber  of  its  right  to  work 
its  will  on  the  authorization  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  when  I  am 
through.  We  are  responsible  to  ourselves 
and  not  answerable  to  the  President  or 
anyone  else.  We  have  the  right  and  the 
obligation  to  work  our  will  on  this  legis- 
lation. We  owe  this  obligation  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  represent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions. I  have  advised  my  colleagues  of 
my  repeated  efforts  to  secure  passage  of 
this  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  We  have  tried  time  and  time  again 
to  negotiate  with  the  minority,  and  they 
simply  would  not  negotiate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Uanan  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 


THE  OEO  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  OTIARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 
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Mr  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
has  acted  Irresponsibly  because  he  has 
tried  to  stop  a  hidden  ball  play.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  Oi 
course  this  blU  has  been  delayed  It  has 
been  delayed  because  we  wanted  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  to 
present  any  proposals  they  had  for 
change.  We  wanted  to  see  what  these 
proposals  contained.  We  thought  that 
the  House  deserved  something  better 
than  a  pig  in  a  poke,  something  better 
than  a  lot  of  rhetoric.  We  wanted  to 
learn  Just  what  the  minority  wanted 
to  do.  We  thought  the  House  was  en- 
titled to  that  opportunity  and  that  the 
country  was  entitled  to  the  same  oppor- 

*^?thls  very  minute.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  proposals  that  the 
sponsors  yesterday  told  the  press  would 
completely  change  the  focus  and  opera- 
tion of  the  poverty  program.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  acted  responsi- 
J)ly  Hid  I  thoroughly  concur  with  his 
iiecl4Q»  to  postpone  consideration  of  this 
bill  until  we  are  permitted  to  see.  ex- 
amine, and  analyze  this  substitute  that 
is  supposed  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
entire  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  one  reason  why  we  have 
these  outcries  is  that  we  have  finally  de- 
cided to  put  a  stop  to  the  manner  in 
which  legislation  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor?  I  refer  particularly  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  several 
years  ago  when  he  brought  to  the  House 
the  Kitchen-Ayres  substitute  bill  on  min- 
imum wage  the  night  before  we  came  to 
consider  that  bill.  You  will  recaU  we  in- 
advertently took  14  million  Americans 
who  had  been  previously  covered  imder 
minimum  wage  out  from  coverage  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  time  to  adequately 
study  amendments  offered  to  that  bill. 
We  also  had  a  substitute  bill  in  the  form 
of  the  Landnun-Griflftn  bill  which  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  same 
method;  that  is  the  morning  that  we  be- 
gan debate  on  the  labor  bill  of  1959. 
Every  time  we  use  such  hit-and-run  tac- 
tics we   discover   that  we  have  legis- 
lated badly.  All  we  say  today  is  that  we 
want  more  time  to  study  this  legislation. 
No  one  intends  to  deny  anyone  the  right 
to  vote  on  this  legislation,  many  of  us 
may  even  be  supporting  it  but  I  believe 
we  are  on  sound  ground  in  demanding 
more  time  to  study  the  substitute  be- 
fore calling  it  up. 


THE  OEO  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  wsis  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  am  fortxmate  enough  to 
obtain,  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  substitute,  which  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  have  yet  to 
see,  I  intend  to  put  Uiat  in  the  Rkcord 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  In  the  alternative,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  tiie  gentieman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins).  wUl  do  so. 

I  really  cannot  understand  the  shocK 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from   Michigan    (Mr.   Gerald  R. 
FORD) ,  the  minority  leader,  becau^  I  am 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Presidents 
and   the   Rumsfeld   bUl    which    would 
extend  the  program  for  2  years  without 
any  crippling  amendments  and  without 
any  substitutes.  I  was  delighted  in  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  that  bill  and  was  honored  to  see  the 
name  of  the  minority  leader  on  it.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  shocked,  but  I  am  at 
least  moderately  surprised  by  the  i»ct  ol 
his  abandoning  the  original  proposal,  be- 
cause I  know  how  thoughtful  he  Is.  and 
that  he  must  certainly  have  studied  the 
Nixqn-Rumsfeld    biU    carefully    before 
putting  his  name  on  it. 

A  delay  of  a  matter  of  days  in  order 
to  give  the  Members  of  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  matter  will 
indeed  enhance  Uie  ability  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
the  House  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  fit  New  Jersey.  I 

yield  to  my  friend. 
Mr  GERAUDR.  FORD.  Did  I  just  hear 

tiie  gentieman  from  New  Jer^y  say  we 

are  having  a  1-day  delay  and  that  ttie 

bUl  will  be  called  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Oh, 

"°Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  was  the 
Impression  I  got. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 

Mr'  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Otherwise  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  going  to 
do  a  thing  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and 
Friday.  I  believe  we  ought  to  stay  here 
and  work  on  it.  ,  t  vv» 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve we  should.  I  did  not  say  anythmg 
about  1  day.  Perhaps  if  my  friend  would 
listen.  I  said  a  matter  of  a  few  days  for 
the  Members  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  substitute  would  enable  us  bet- 
ter to  work  our  will.  .  ,  *.  „ 

Obviously  I  do  not  schedule  legislation 
for  the  House.  That  is  exclusively  a  lead- 
ership responsibility. 


the  legislation  the  committee  is  bring- 
ing to  the  floor. 

We  have  just  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  refuse  the  request  from  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  to  commit 
himself  to  support  his  own  Presidents 

Lest  there  be  any  mistake  that  only 
we  Dwnocrats  are  sensitive  to  the  sand- 
bagging  tactics  being  used  here.  I  Mjould 
like  to  quote  from  this  morning's  W^h- 
ington  Post,  the  statement  of  our  for- 
mer  coUeague  Don  Rumsfeld,  who  is 
now  the  Director  of  OEO : 

OEO  Director  Don  Rumsfeld  said  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  substitute  and  to 
the  pr.i:ed\ie  that  kept  most  House  Mem- 
bers In  the  dark  until  the  last  minute.  He 
caUed  it  "very  disturbing"  that  something 
so  compUcated  was  not  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee for  Members  to  discuss  and  decide 
the  wisdom  of  It. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  THE  OEO 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
other  gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  I  want  to  assure  hun 
that  one  of  the  points  of  great  concern 
to  me  is  that  for  one  of  the  flrst  tunw 
since  I  have  served  in  this  House  with 
him,  although  we  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  aisle,  he  and  I  are  cosponsors  of 
the  legislation  I  am  prepared  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  support  and  I  ai?^P/®- 
pared  to  come  to  the  floor  and  fight  for. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  President,  elected  on  the  RepubUcan 
ticket,  is  the  one  who  asked  me  and 
every  other  Member  of  Congress  to  pass 


This  does  not  come  from  one  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues.  This  comes  from 
one  of  your  former  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  who  is  asking 
you  to  join  us  in  supporting  this  very 
important  program,  important  to  so 
many  millions  of  Americans,  in  a  respon- 

sible  way 

The  sandbagging  tactics  that  have 
been  tried  here  are  unworthy  of  tne 
worst  we  have  ever  read  of  happening  in 
some  of  the  worst  years  of  our  State 

^^?wS^to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
tiie  finest  friends  I  have  here,  and  who 
knows  I  hold  him  in  the  very  highest 
esteem,  that  he  knows  very  well  that 
?  In  our  State  of  Michigan,  a  State 
legislator  tried  to  pull  tWs  kind  of  stunt 
the  people  of  our  State  would  nse  up  m 
indignation.  I  suspect  when  they  read 
of  what  has  happened  here  to(tey.  and 
what  the  conservative  coaUtion  was  try- 
ing to  do.  the  people  of  his  State  and 
nSie  will  indeed  rise  up  in  indignation. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  JUSTICE  IS  A 
COMPLICATED  AFFAIR 

(Mr   BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)  „      ,       t  ..»fv,or 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rather 

hesitate  to  do  tiiis.  because  I  am  ^of  § 
to  talk  on  a  different  subject.  What  I 
say  may  be  controversial,  but  m  a  dif- 
ferent area.  i,„„*„h 
The  quaUty  of  justice  is  a  compUcatea 
affair.  It  is  composed  of  many  elements- 
equity,  protections  for  the  commumty. 
and  individual  citizens  alike,  and  ap- 
peals procedure.  But  aU  these  are  insufB- 
cient  if  the  administrators  of  the  Amer- 
ican legal  system  are  intemperate,  ri^d. 
and  rlrrow  in  vision.  The  New  Yorker 
magazine  recently  published  in  its  issu^ 
of  November  8.  15.  and  22  a  tiuree-part 
series  about  the  Justice  Department  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  aark  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral-Designate John  Mitchell.  This  series 
by  iRlchard  Harris  is  a  superb  one.  ii 
contrasts  the  firm,  sensible  poUcies  oi 
Ramsey  aark  witii  Uie  blinkered  vision 
of  the  law  as  viewed  by  Mr.  Mitcneii. 
The  life  of  the  law  is  not  logic  but  ex- 


perience, a  famed  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  OUver  WendeU 
Holmes,  Jr..  once  said.  If  this  be  so.  and 
I  believe  it  is,  then  we  may  weU  shudder 
at  the  consequences  of  the  present  stew- 
ardship of  the  Justice  Department  of 
the  U.S.  Government  tmder  this  Na- 
tion's chief  law  enforcement  officer,  John 

MitcheU.  ,      ..  ,      * 

I  commend  this  series  of  articles  to 

my  colleagues.  ^    -    i. 

I  hope  my  comments  will  not  effect 
a  similar  controversy  to  the  one  we  have 
just  experienced. 


PROPOSAL  TO  REGULATE  THE  USE 
OF  GIVEAWAYS  AND  SOLICITING 
DEPOSITS 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  close  a  minor 
but  potentially  troublesome  gap  in  the 
rate  control  law.  At  present.  Federal 
banking  agencies  regulate  the  interest 
paid  to  savings  depositors  in  thrift  insti- 
tutions and  banks.  However,  the  agencies 
lack  clear  authority  to  regulate  the  use 
of  premiums  on  give-aways  and  gift  mer- 
chandise as  inducements  to  savers  for 
opening  or  adding  to  deposits.  My  bill 
would  provide  specific,  identical  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  promulgate  regulations  in  this  area. 
For  some  time,  a  few  financial  institu- 
tions have  been  offering  valuable  gifts  to 
attract  savers  and  it  is  reported  that  this 
form  of  promotion  may  sharply  increase 
in  the  near  future.  Obviously  the  use  of 
merchandise  with  a  value  of  $10  or  more 
in  connection  with  relatively  small  de- 
posits can  make  a  major  change  in  the 
effective  true  rate  and  thus  completely 
circumvent    regulations    stipulating    a 
maximum  interest  payment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  proposal 
does  not  prohibit  "give-aways"  nor  does 
it  direct  the  Federal  agencies  to  set  any 
specific  rule.  It  simply  gives  the  agencies 
clearcut  authority  to  set  limits  and 
standards  in  connection  with  the  solicit- 
ing of  deposits.  It  is  expected  that  the 
agencies  would  coordinate  their  policies 
so  as  to  equally  generalize  the  rules  in 
various  institutions.  The  agencies  might 
well  decide  that  premiums  of  nominal 
value,  such  as  $2  or  $3,  are  an  acceptable 
form  of  advertising  and  promotion  but 
it  seems  clear  that  some  upper  limits 
must  be  set  so  that  merchandise  will  not 
be  distributed  which  could  make  a  mock- 
ery of  Government  controls  on  interest 
rates. 


sented  the  American  people  the  hard 
facts  on  Vietnam  in  an  objective  and 
straightforward  manner,  without  inject- 
ing the  personal  views  of  any  reporter 
or  news  commentator.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  CBS  spent  well  over  a 
month  for  filming,  and  editing  to  come 
up  with  the  finished  product  of  1  hour  in 
length. 

In  my  opinion,  the  action  of  the  House 
yesterday  in  passing  House  Resolution 
613  was  greatly  strengthened  by  this  very 
factual  and  objective  CBS  News  Special 
on  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Because  of  stiff  competition  from  other 
networks  at  that  time  period  last  night, 
I  am  afraid  msmy  Americans  did  not  see 
this  special.  I  would  hope  CBS  will  re- 
schedule "A  Timetable  for  Vietnam"  in 
the  very  near  future  and  pubUcize  the 
fact  it  is  to  be  shown  once  more. 


pefu:e  are  now  saying  on  the  poverty  pro- 
gram that  you  ought  to  go  down  the  line 
with  the  President.  The  wind  has 
changed  a  complete  180°. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcell 
No.  215,  on  the  passage  of  HJR.  7737,  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  District  on 
official  business  smd  missed  the  vote.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  214,  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
had  I  been  present. 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  be  in  the  House  during  the  time 
at  which  the  Vietnam  situation  was  dis- 
cussed. Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  resolution,  but  I  would  have 
done  so  on  the  basis  of  the  remarks  that 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  during  the  de- 
bate on  that  subject.  By  dint  of  our  hav- 
ing made  arrangements  6  weeks  ago  to 
have  a  hearing  in  Los  Angeles,  I  was  re- 
quired to  serve  on  a  subcommittee  hear- 
ing along  with  Chairman  Patmah,  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Gettys,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. We  heard  108  witnesses  in  2  days  of 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  high  in- 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant things  we  heard  is  that  the  high 
interest  rates  that  exist  now  in  the 
United  States  are  a  serious— I  repeat, 
genUemen — a  very  serious  threat  to  the 
school  systems  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  in  my  ovm  district  9,000  junior  high 
school  students  who  will  be  coming  along 
in  1972  and  not  a  single  classroom  in 
which  we  can  place  these  students.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  gentlemen  check  back  into 
your  own  districts  and  find  if  there  is  not 
a  great  crisis  in  this  coimtry  right  now. 
Unless  we  can  do  sMnething  to  make 
money  available  to  build  the  schools  in 
the  various  districts,  then  our  great  pub- 
lic education  system  that  has  made  this 
country  so  great  will  be  in  jeopardy. 


PERMISSION   FOR   SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT. 
SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL 
BUSINESS,  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL  DEBATE   TODAY 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Procurement  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
may  sit  this  afternoon  during  general 

debate.  ^.    .,       * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


A  TIMETABLE  FOR  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
CBS  television  network  for  their  1  hour 
special  last  night  entitied  "A  Timetable 
for  Vietnam"  as  reported  by  Charles 
ColUngwood.  I  felt  the  program  pre- 


A  CHANGE  IN  THE  WIND 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  Just  want  to  make  an  observation  that 
the  winds  have  changed  since  yesterday 
because  the  very  gentlemen,  or  some  of 
them,  at  least,  who  were  giving  all  sorts 
of  reasons  why  they  could  not  support 
the   President  in  his  negotiations  for 


POSTPONING   THE    OEO    BILL 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  greatly  intrigued  by  the  new  order 
of  today.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  changed  their  plans 
to  meet  the  scheduling  that  was  an- 
nounced by  tiie  Democrat  leadership 
that  the  war  on  poverty  legislation  would 
be  up  for  debate  begirming  today. 

About  15  minutes  ago  I  was  notified 
that  the  schedule  had  been  changed.  On 
inquiry  I  ted  that  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor 
this  morning.  I  did  not  receive  an  Invita- 
tion to  that  Democratic  caucus.  I  just 
asked  the  chairman  about  this,  and  he 
said  since  I  did  not  agree  with  the  other 
Democrats.  I  was  not  invited.  I  do  not 
vmderstand  how  a  Democratic  caucus 
attended  by  part  of  the  Members  can 
take  an  official  action  to  countermand 
the  vote  and  direction  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  not 
yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentiewoman  from  Oregon 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  decline  to  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
Kentucky.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentiewoman  de- 
clines to  yield. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 

that  the .     „      , 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  decline  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  de- 
clines to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Kentucky.  ^,     ...w^v-,. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  advised  by  the  chairman  a  tew 
minutes  ago  that  I  was  not  invited  be- 
cause I  did  not  agree  with  the  other 
Democrats  on  the  committee.  I  think 
this  is  a  dramatic  indication  of  the  re- 
spect maintained  by  certain  Uberals  for 
the  right  to  disagree. 
Voltaire  once  said : 

I  diMMJrove  of  wh»t  you  say,  but  I  wlU 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It. 

ApparenUy  this  has  been  abandoned 
on  mTslde  of  the  aisle  today  by  Demo- 
crats on  our  committee.     ^      ^         _^. 

And  then  after  the  other  Democrats 
on  the  committee  voted  they  «Ud  not 
want  it  brought  up.  then  we  find  that  the 
leaderahip  canceled  consideration  of 
the  war  on  poverty  bill  today. 
^I  dd  not  criticize  the  leadership,  but  I 
db  criaaze  this  method  of  proc^ure. 

Bir  Speaker,  I  imagine  my  1  minute  is 
about  to  expire,  but  before  that  time— — 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentiewoman  has 
10  seconds  remaining. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  During  those 
10  seconds.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  cImc  of 
business  today  I  be  granted  a  special 

°1Se°LI^Sl.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentlewoman  that  she  will  have 
to  limit  that  request  to  1  hour. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  always  cooperative  wlUi  ttie  Speaker 
of  Uie  House.  I  tiierefore  ask  unanimous 
Z^i  ttiat  I  be  permitted  to  address 
leadership  cancelled  consideration  of 
war  on  poverty  bill  today. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  it  will  not  recognize  anyone  else  at 
this  moment.  EiUier  Uie  gentlewoman 
receives  permission,  or  she  does  not. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentiewoman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ONE-SIDED  PUBUCTTY  GIVEN  TO 
MASSACRES  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  . 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious 
questions  are  being  raised  as  to  whether 
the  widespread  pubUcity  given  the  ^- 
leged  Songmy  massacre  threatens  the 
constitutional  rights  of  accused  pereons. 
Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  those 
questions,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  such  pubUcity  is  giving  the  people 
of  the  world  a  distorted,  one-sided  pic- 
ture regarding  Uie  tjslatlve  value  placed 
on  human  life  by  opposing  forces  in 
Vietnam.  ^^    ,      ,   ... 

It  is  regrettable,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  world  media,  including  that  of  the 
United  States,  has  not  given  Communist 
atrocities  in  Vietnam  the  same  intense 
degree  of  news  coverage  now  being  given 
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the  events  that  transjdred  at  Songmy 
last  May.  .  _,^  . 

The  Communist  massacre  at  Hue  m 
early  1968  Is  a  case  in  point.  There,  some 
3  000  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  slaughtered  by  Vletcong  Commu- 
nist forces.  One  might  have  hoped  that 
the  world  and  U.S.  media  would  give 
this  massacre,  which  was  deUberately 
conducted  as  a  matter  of  Vletcong  over- 
all tactical  poUcy.  the  same  attention 
and  coverage  now  being  given  Son^y. 

For  this  reason  I  called  upwi  the  DQD 
to  give  me  a  pubUc  screening  of  all  of 
the  atrocities  at  Hue.  and  I  have  noti- 
fied aU  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
aU  of  the  manbers  of  the  news  me*»  <» 
attend  that  screening  of  those  atnxdOMi. 

My  purpose  in  calling  upwi  the  DQD 
to  do  this  is  not  to  absolve  or  to  pre- 
judge whatever  occured  at  Songmy. 
Rather.  It  is  to  place  In  proper  pengjec- 
tive  the  fact  that  It  is  the  Vletcong 
Commimlsts,  and  not  American  forces, 
who  resort  to  mass  slaughter  of  Innocent 
civilians  as  an  operational  procedure  in 
the  conduct  of  war. 

If  the  matter  Is  worked  out,  I  will 
notify  the  Members  and  members  of  the 
news  media  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
screening. 

POSTPONING  GEO  BILL 


and  sit  In  on  our  strategy  meetings,  even 
though  she  is  against  us,  I  extend  an 
Invitation  to  her  now. 


(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not 
intended  to  say  anything,  but  I  believe 
the  integrity  of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee has  been  referred  to  and  I  rise 
to  say  I  believe  there  is  no  man  in  this 
House  who  has  conducted  a  committee 
in  a  manner  above  and  beyond  reproach 
any  better  than  the  chairman  of  our 
committee.  .    ^  .    ^  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  that  is  being 
debated  is  something  which  has  not  yet 
even  been  presented  to  this  body.  How 
can  any  Member  of  this  body  support 
something  that  is  so  ill-conceived  and 
cleverly  concealed  that  nobody  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  because  it  has 
not  yet  been  pubUcly  released? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  genUeman  from 
California,  I  caUed  a  caucus  on  Monday 
of  this  week  and  all  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  invited.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green) 
attended  that  caucus. 

Yesterday,  a  press  conference  was  held 
in  which  the  gentielady  announced  her 
sponsorship  of  a  susbtitute  for  the  com- 
mittee bill.  This  morning  a  strategy 
meeting  was  conducted  by  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  who  are  de- 
fending the  committee  bill. 

Naturally  I  did  not  expect  that  the 
gentielady  would  wish  to  attend  such  a 
meeting  and  thus  she  was  not  Invited. 

Those  who  support  the  committee  bill 
will  continue  to  conduct  strategy  meet- 
ings. If  the  gentlewoman  wants  to  come 


POSTPONING  GEO  BILL 

(Mr.  HATHAWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  wholehearted  agreement  with  the 
gentieman  from  California  (Mr.  Hawk- 

The  chairman's  action  In  postponing 
this  bill  Is  fully  justified.  I  have  not  as 
yet  seen  a  copy  of  the  substitute  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
entire  poverty  bill.  I  beUeve  the  poverty 
legislation  Is  extremely  important  and 
any  substitute  for  It  should  be  carefully 
examined  by  aU  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  particularly  the  members 
of   the   Committee  on   Education   and 

Labor. 

The  chairman's  request  to  postpone 
action  on  this  bill  is  fully  justified. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield?  ,     ^  ,j    ♦      .>,„ 

Mr.    HATHAWAY.    I    yield    to    the 
gentieman.  „      ..       „     „ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member    of    the    committee,    will    the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentiewoman  from  Oregon 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  chairman 
are  really  unfounded  and  Ul-concelved? 
I  do  not  know  of  any  member  of  our 
committee  who  has  received  more  con- 
sideration and  more  cooperation,  even 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee, than  the  gentiewoman  from  Ore- 
gon The  gentiewoman  knows  I  have  sup- 
ported her  time  and  time  again  in  trying 
to  make  this  poverty  program  more  ef- 
fective. I  was  the  one  who  stood  nght 
next  to  her  and  worked  with  her  on  the 
Green  amendments  last  year  because  I 
had   originally   suggested   the   amend- 
ment   and  yet  on  this  substitute  the 
gentiewoman  did  not  say  a  word  to  any 
member  of  our  committee;  she  did  not 
teU  anyone  that  she  was  offering  a  sub- 
stitute bill  until  I  read  about  it  this 
morning  in  the  Post;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct 
The    SPEAKER.    The    time    of    the 
gentieman  has  expired. 


THE  GEO  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.)  ,       ,        , . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
merely  like  to  point  out  that,  in  my  opm- 
ion  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  we 
are'  only  extending  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  the  same  type  of  actions  that  have 
been  experienced  through  the  past  year 
in  the  committee  relating  to  the  poverty 
program.  Months,  months,  and  montm 
have  gone  by  in  trying  to  get  a  bill  out. 
in  trying  to  reach  some  agreement.  Now 
we  are  extending  to  the  floor  the  exact 
same  type  of  tactics  we  had  before  that 
committee. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Let  me  com- 
ment on  two  matters  at  this  juncture.  I 
have  heard  the  statement  that  I  was  In- 
vited to  the  Democratic  caucus.  I  was  In- 
vited to  the  caucus  that  was  held  2  days 
ago.  but  not  to  the  caucus  that  was  held 
this  morning. 

Second.  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  our  having  a  substitute  bUl  that 
we  have  not  made  available  to  every 
Member  of  the  House.  I  would  merely 
remhid  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
during  the  debate  on  ESEA  this  year, 
only  2  or  3  months  ago.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  offered  a 
complete  substitute  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  not  even  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  had  seen.  No 
one  m  the  House  had  seen  It. 

Today,  however,  when  such  a  bill  Is 
offered,  when  such  a  bill  Is  proposed  by 
others,  this  Is  scanehow  terrible,  almost 
obscene.  It  Is  strange  how  one's  views 
change  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 

I  suggest  that  the  delay  stems  from 
weakness.  Those  Individuals  seeking  to 
delay  consideration  are  leading  from 
weakness  and  not  from  strength.  Every- 
one in  the  House  knows  there  are  things 
wrong  with  the  poverty  bill. 

The  chairman  Introduced  a  bill  which 
provides  for  a  2-year  extension,  without 
a  single  change.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  of  the  House  on  the 
Democratic  side  have  come  to  me  and 
complahied  about  the  VISTA  workers  hi 
Texas.  VISTA  activities  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  They  have  com- 
plained about  the  thousands  of  dollars 
that  have  been  embezzled.  They  have 
not  been  spent  for  the  poor.  They  have 
complained  about  the  legal  aid  services 
and  what  they  have  done  in  those  areas. 
They  have  complained  about  one  thing 
after  another. 

I  am  a  Democrat  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
one.  I  wear  the  Democratic  badge 
proudly.  However.  I  do  not  have  to  agree 
with  every  other  Democrat,  for  there  has 
always  been  room  for  disagreement  in  my 
party.  But  as  a  Democratic  member  of 
that  committee  I  beUeve  that  changes 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  bill.  With  all  the 
controversy,  with  all  the  criticism  that 
has  been  made,  with  all  the  funds  that 
are  authorized  to  be  spent  for  those  in 
poverty  being  diverted  to  others  instead 
of  the  poor,  I  think  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us  to  bring  some  changes  about  in 
this  bill  and  to  allow  the  House  to  woric 
its  will.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  in 
this  effort  by  reaUy  great  Democrats  of 
my  party.  And  I  am  also  proud  to  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Qote.  Mr 
GiAiMo  in  this  bipartisan  effort. 


UNLAWFUL  USE  OF  THE  NAME  OP 
ANY  CERTAIN  DECEASED  SERV- 
ICEMAN 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  support  from  the  Second 
District  of  Virginia  for  HJl.  15000,  the 
bUl  that  would  make  unlawful  use  of  the 


name  of  miy  certain  deceased  serviceman 
unless  consent  to  use  the  name  is  given 
by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  serviceman. 

Among  that  support  was  a  call  I  re- 
ceived during  the  Vietnam  moratorium 
from  an  anxious  father  who  had  lost  his 
son  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  wanting  to 
know  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  the 
use  of  his  son's  name  by  the  antiwar  pro- 
testors. He  said  he  supports  the  right  of 
the  demonstrators  to  protest,  but  re- 
sented the  use  of  his  son's  name  by  those 
that  advocate  throwing  away  the  free- 
dom that  America  is  tryhxg  to  preserve 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  man  is  joined  in  his  distress,  I 
am  sure,  by  many  others  who  feel  as  he 
does.  It  Is  highly  offensive  to  see  the 
name  of  a  loved  one  who  has  given  his 
life  for  his  country  used  in  a  propaganda 
effort  that  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

We  know  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
using  our  own  news  media  coverage  to 
demoralize  our  men  held  captive  hi  Com- 
mimlst  prisoner-of-war  camps.  In  my  re- 
cent conversation  with  Army  Maj.  Nick 
Rowe  he  detailed  how  the  Vletcong  clip 
news  articles  favorable  to  their  point  of 
view  and  use  quotes  from  Members  of 
Congress  criticizing  our  Vietnam  efforts. 
Major  Rowe  said  the  time  he  thought 
hardest  about  his  country  during  ills  5- 
year-long  capture  was  under  this  barrage 
of  one-sided  news.  It  is  obvious  the  Com- 
munists will  not  distribute  the  balanced 
news  coverage  we  are  able  to  get  In  tills 
country,  and  the  effect  of  one-sided  news 
on  our  imprisoned  men  is  tremendous. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  en- 
dorse H.R.  15000  and  urge  its  quick  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

THE  GEO  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  has 
said,  we  have  just  had  a  repeat  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  what  we  have  had 
in  the  committee. 

We  completed  hearings  on  June  7, 
and  It  has  taken  this  long  to  get  the  bill 
before  the  House.  Now  it  is  not  even  go- 
ing to  be  before  the  House  today. 

When  we  began  on  the  markup,  the 
first  motion  was  by  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stiiger)  that  we  report 
the  bill  for  a  2-year  extension,  and  you 
should  have  seen  the  hubbub  that  went 
on  on  the  majority  side.  They  were  wait- 
ing for  the  Quie  amendment  and  it  never 
came.  I  had  not  gotten  around  to  writ- 
ing It  yet.  What  was  the  use?  The  way 
the  committee  is  stacked  on  that  side, 
there  was  no  use  offering  It.  It  would 
get  voted  down  anyway.  I  felt  that  I 
might  as  well  take  the  time  to  draft  a 
good  amendment  when  the  bill  came  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  rather  than 
offer  my  aijAcndments  there. 

Some  of  us  are  trying  to  work  out 
some  agreement  on  the  kind  of  amend- 
ments we  want  in  order  to  expedite  the 
matter  before  the  House,  because  we  felt 
that  with  a  substitute  bUl.  It  would  go 
faster  than  if  we  had  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual   amendments,    consideration    of 


which  would  run  us  Into  Friday.  Under 
a  substitute  we  could  have  finished  our 
work  tomorrow  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

If  anyone  believes  that  this  program 
does  not  need  change,  he  has  not  been 
listening  to  his  constituents  and  he  has 
not  been  reading  the  newspapers.  He 
does  not  know  what  Is  happening.  There 
has  to  be  a  change.  There  definitely 
must  be.  The  Director  would  like  to  make 
some  substantial  changes.  I  think  the 
House  should  assume  some  responsibiUty 
by  amendments  to  institute  legislative 
change,  because  it  was  the  House,  to- 
gether with  our  colleagues  over  in  the 
other  body,  that  wrote  the  monstrosity 
which  is  the  present  act. 

It  just  does  not  function  properly. 
There  is  not  a  Member  who  does  not 
realize  It  here.  If  he  will  be  honest  about 

It. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  let  us  get  into 
the  general  debate.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
need  for  changes.  Members  will  have 
amendments.  I  do  not  know  why  they 
have  to  submit  them  in  writing  before 
the  blU  can  be  called  up.  We  ought  to 
make  the  kind  of  judgment  we  were 
elected  for.  We  can  look  at  amendments, 
debate  them,  and  after  we  have  made 
up  our  mhids  let  the  majority  rule. 


THE  WILL  OP  THE  HOUSE  ON  LABOR 
AND  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  AYRES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume 
that  many  of  us  realize  how  serious  this 
is,  even  though  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
Icvitv 

I  could  not  help  but  think,  as  I  looked 
over  at  our  colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
LAHDRTTM).  having  heard  our  coUeague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Puciwsia)  say  that 
the  Landrum-Grlfnn  bill  was  a  sneak 
operation  we  brought  in  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, that  the  House  coirid  not  have 
worked  Its  will  In  the  Labor  Committee 
at  that  time.  We  had  a  substitute  Lan- 
drum-Grlflln  bill  which  Is  now  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  House  worked  Its  will. 

Then  the  gentieman  referred  to  the 
Kltchen-Ayres  bUl,  which  he  said  was 
another  sneaky  operation.  The  House 
worked  Its  will,   and  that  passed  the 

TTOUSC 

I  presume  that  the  only  person  who  Is 
really  laughing  at  the  (H>eration  today  Is 
In  a  hospital  up  hi  New  York,  our  former 
chairman.  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 


GEO  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  obvious  that  we  have  had  a 
very  educational  afternoon,  and  I  believe 
it  demonstrates  to  us  the  real  enlighten- 
ment and  progress  that  will  be  displayed 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  when  and  If 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
ever  comes  to  the  floor  with  its  GEO  bill. 

Because  of  the  references  that  have 
been  made  to  a  lack  of  leadership  on  the 
Democrat  side,  excludhig  certain  Mem- 
bers from  caucuses,  and  Inferences  as  to 
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Uuit  lack  of  free  speech  and  f airplay  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  and  since  my  dear 
colleague  from  Illinois  has  been  referred 
to  <Ki  and  off  in  this  furor,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  PucwsKi)  if  he  wishes  to 
get  in  an  additional  word  of  wisdom  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Obviously  we  have 
seen  here  today  a  rather  notable  demon- 
stration of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
President  from  members  of  his  own 
party. 

Let  the  record  be  straight.  Many  of  us 
had  all  sorts  of  amendments  to  offer  to 
this  bill.  I  had  some.  The  chairman  had 
a  heck  of  a  time  restraining  and  con- 
straining the  Democratic  majority  on 
our  committee  from  writing  many  sub- 
stantive amwidments  to  the  bill,  because 
it  was  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Nixon,  who  came  before  our  com- 
mittee, through  his  OEO  Direotor,  Mr. 
Rumsfeld,  and  said,  "We  want  this  Mil 
extended  the  way  it  is  for  2  years,  so 
we  can  then  come  in  with  our  own  pro- 
gram." 

The  best  proof  of  what  I  am  saying  is 
ttuit  ttie  gentleman  f rcHn  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
SW1G«),  offered  the  motion  to  report 
the  bUl  out  unchanged. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  advise  the 
House  I  am  not  a  rubberstamp  for  the 
President.  It  has  been  my  opinion  that 
the  President  made  one  mistake ;  he  did 
not  appoint  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PuciNSKi)  to  head  the  OEO. 


THE  SENIORITY  RULE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
comments  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, what  we  have  seen  here  today  is  the 
bold  operation  of  that  wonderful,  ques- 
tionable and  debatable  system  known  as 
seniority  and  the  the  raw  power  of  a 
committee  chairman.  The  House  has  been 
denied  by  one  man  the  right  to  act  on 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  poverty 
program. 

How  does  the  chairman  know  what  will 
happen  on  this  bill  if  it  were  brought  be- 
fore the  House  today;  and  how,  for  that 
matter,  does  the  minority  leader  know? 
The  Democratic  side  of  the  House  has  the 
majority  and  thereby  the  Democrats 
hold  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee. 
So  they  should  be  able  to  work  their  will 
on  the  legislation  if  they  have  the  votes 
on  their  side  all  lined  up.  But  I  would 
guess  they  are  not  lined  up.  And  I  even 
doubt  they  are  lined  up  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle.  So  there  will  be  no 
vote. 

If  the  poverty  program  is  not  reau- 
thorized, then  the  whole  program  could 
die  for  lack  of  a  continuing  appropriation 
next  week.  If  there  is  a  continuing  ap- 
propriation for  it.  the  poverty  program 
can  only  continue  as  is,  thanks  to  the 
action  by  the  chairman  this  morning. 
Now,  that  is  a  lot  of  power  in  one 
man's  hands. 

If  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
House  rules  that  would  require  a  substi- 


tute or  an  amendment  proposed  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table  for  2  or  3  days  prior 
to  its  introduction,  let  us  also  consider 
changing  the  rules  to  modify  this  in- 
ordinate power  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee chairman.  The  House  and  the 
Nation  has  seen  a  sad  example  of  why 
the  House  needs  reform. 


RESCHEDULINO  THE  OEO  BILL 
DOES  A  DISSERVICE 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  in 
any  way  being  disrespectful,  I  think  we 
have  listened  to  quite  a  bit  of  claptrap 
tnife  morning.  Putting  it  another  way. 
we  have  gone  around  this  track  1.000 
times  since  I  have  l>een  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  we  are  back  at  it  again 
today.  I  say  facetiously  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  any  stock  in  Western  Union 
or  the  telephone  companies,  but  you  are 
doing  them  a  big  favor  today,  for  now 
the  mail,  the  telephone  calls,  and  the 
telegrams  will  begin  to  come.  You  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  it  going  real  good 
and  you  probably  will. 

Another  thing  that  I  feel  might  be 
said  is  that  the  office  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  leadership  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  is  often  tough  and  hard.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  times  that  I  have  ever 
seen  a  small  handful  of  individuals  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle  place  their  lead- 
ers in  the  position  that  you  have  Just 
now  placed  them.  Eventually  you  are  go- 
ing to  come  back  to  your  own  leaders  and 
say  to  them,  "Schedule  this  bill,  will 
you,  please."  I  do  not  know  what  the 
answer  will  be,  but  I  feel  you  have 
resuihed  a  point  far  out  of  position  today 
in  taldng  the  approach  you  have.  I  say 
that  to  all  of  you  Members  respectfully, 
you  have  done  a  disservice  to  the  leader- 
ship on  your  own  side  of  the  aisle  in  the 
actions  you  have  Just  taken.  You  should 
reconsider  your  action. 


RESCHEDUUNQ  OP  OEO  BILL 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  grateful  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  yielded  to  me. 

I  am  rather  amused  at  the  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PuciNSKi),  for  the  OEO  program 
as  recommended  by  the  President.  I  as- 
sume he  was  among  those  who  added 
$295  million  over  and  above  what  the 
President  asked  for  for  this  program.  I 
wish  he  would  be  a  little  consistent  in 
his  support  for  the  President's  OEO  pro- 
posals. He  either  ought  to  be  for  him 
or  against  him.  He  certainly  was  incon- 
sistent by  adding  $295  million  to  the 
overall  program  as  recommended  by  the 
President. 


Let  me  make  one  further  observation: 
435  Members  of  this  body  in  the  regular 
and  the  accustomed  way  made  plans  and 
commitments  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  on  the  announcement  last  week 
that  the  House  was  to  consider  and  act 
upon  this  legislation  this  week.  The 
Speaker  and  the  Democratic  majority 
leader,  with  our  full  approval,  announced 
that  this  legislation  would  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  that  we  would 
work  our  will  on  it  during  this  week.  Now 
a  small  handful  have  arbitrarily  decided 
that  the  will  of  the  majority,  including 
the  leadership  on  both  sides,  would  be 
thwarted.  I  do  not  think  in  the  long  run 
that  this  is  going  to  be  helpful  to  the 
OEO  program. 

May  I  make  one  other  observation.  We 
have  nothing  else  programed  or  sched- 
uled for  the  remainder  of  this  week  ex- 
cept conference  reports.  I  have  been  told 
by  several  Members  on  our  side — and  I 
think  very  properly  so — that  no  other 
legislation,  if  they  can  prevent  it,  will 
be  considered  this  week.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  brings  up  one  flnal  point. 
Here  we  have  Wednesday,  Thursday. 
Friday  and,  potentially.  Saturday  to  work 
our  will  on  this  legislation.  That  is 
thrown  out  the  window  by  the  action  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  his  handful  of 
cohorts.  It  is  going  to  be  a  long,  hard 
Christmas  season  for  a  good  many  peo- 
ple to  be  here  as  the  result  of  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

PETITION  FOR  PEACE 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  been  receiving  petitions 
from  numerous  citizens  in  my  district  to 
express  their  sincere  concern  with  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  their  m-gent  desire  for 
peace.  As  Americans  who  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  who  seek  peace 
in  the  world,  who  seek  an  end  to  the 
conflict  and  the  return  of  American  boys, 
and  who.  as  compassionate  himian 
beings,  cherish  hmnan  life  and  seek  to 
prevent  further  loss  of  both  American 
and  Vietnamese  lives,  their  voices  should 
be  heard  and  heeded. 

They,  as  all  Americans,  seek  peace.  It  is 
the  common  goal.  By  the  reasoned  coun- 
sel, the  creative  intellect  and  the  con- 
structive and  conscientious  advice  of 
every  citizen,  we  will  be  able  to  find  those 
steps  by  which  the  common  objective 
may  be  earliest  achieved. 

I  am  including  here  the  body  of  the 
petition  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, signed  by  some  21,000  residents  of 
Massachusetts  and  presented  to  me  last 
month: 
Vietnam:    Petxtion   to   Pkesidknt   Richard 

MiLHons  Nixon  and  to  the  Mkmbess  or 

TBE  Congress  of  the  Unitb)  States 

Wbereas,  American  Armed  Fy>roeB  have 
been  engaged  for  tova  years  In  vast  and 
deadly  combat  In  Vietnam  and  have  dls- 
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tlngulahed  themaelvee  for  their  valor  de- 
spTte  wld«»|M*ad  uncertainty  about  national 
purpose  and  objectives  in  that  engagement; 

and  _, 

Whereas,  Combat  deaths  tor  American 
forcee  alone  now  exceed  44,000  and  total 
coml>at  deaths  for  all  rJdes  are  now  es- 
timated to  exce*d  686,000;  and 

Whereas,  The  Citizens  of  this  Nation  are 
wending  $100,000,000  per  day  to  make  pos- 
sible the  indefinite  continuation  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  Hopeless 
War; "  and 

Whereas,  There  is  throughout  the  Nation 
a  rising  and  increasingly  furious  Insistence 
upon  a  cessation  of  the  hoetiUties  in  Viet- 
nam; and 

Whereas,  Hope  for  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  seems  futile  without  clear  and  ex- 
plicit commitments  to  drastic  changes  In 
our  Natlon'6  policies  and  our  Nation's 
priorities. 

Now  therefore.  We.  the  undersigned  res- 
idents of  the  Town  of  Lexington,  do  hereby 
petition  you,  Mr.  President,  and  you.  the 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Immediately  to  direct  a  major  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  Nation's  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, and  that  all  powers,  executive,  legisla- 
lative  and  budgetary,  be  Implemented  to 
expedite  the  Intent  of  this  petlUon. 


CONSIDERATION  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 
TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE REID  OF  ILLINOIS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVE  POFF  OF  VIR- 
GINIA IN  FILLING  THE  VACANCY 
ON  THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  say  that  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Republican  caucus  today  a 
resolution,  as  follows: 

The  House  Republican  caucus  strongly 
endorses  RepubUcan  Congresswoman  Char- 
lotte Reld  of  Illinois  and  Congressman 
Richard  PofT  of  Virginia  for  consideration  by 
the  President  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charlotte  Reid  htis 
served  well  and  faithfully  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  has  Representative 
Richard  Poff.  Each  of  these  Members  is 
well  qualified  by  experience  in  govern- 
ment, and  abUity  to  serve  competently 
and  with  himianity,  all  the  American 
people. 

I  believe,  since  the  bar  association 
here  in  Washington  has  endorsed  our 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
Martha  Griffiths  from  Michigan,  we 
should  likewise  on  the  Republican  side 
recommend  Charlotte  Reid  for  con- 
sideration for  this  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
vacancy,  as  well  as  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Richard  Poff,  who  is  certainly 
one  of  our  best  consitutional  lawyers  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  say  that  I 
know  that  Charlotte  Reip  is  not  a 
lawyer,  but  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  have  to  be  a  lawyer. 
Charlotte  Reid's  knowledge  of  the  proc- 
esses of  the  law.  her  wide  experience  in 
government  and  public  affairs,  qualify 
her  as  well  or  better  than  any  technical 
minded  legalist.  I  believe  Charlotte 
Reid's  human  qualities  will  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


AN  ADDITIONAL  INTERNATIONAL 
BRIDGE  BETWEEN  THE  UNliisu 
STATES  AND  CANADA  IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  an  additional  international  bridge 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  legislation  would  permit  the 
Thousand  Islands  Bridge  Authority,  Col- 
lins Landing,  N.Y.,  to  build  an  additional 
toll  bridge  at  or  near  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y., 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  a  point 
at  or  near  Kingston,  Ontario,  Cana^. 
The  bridge  would  be  in  two  spans,  with 
a  connecting  link  on  Wolfe  Island. 
Ontario. 

This  legislation  is  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest at  the  bridge  authority.  Prelimi- 
nary plans  and  a  feasibility  study  have 
already  been  made  in  New  York  and  On- 
torio.  The  rate  of  mcrease  in  traffic 
makes  this  bridge  necessary.  Estimated 
cost  of  the  bridge  is  $35  to  $40  milll<«i. 
Construction  would  be  financed  from  the 
sale  of  the  authority's  revenue  bonds.  No 
Federal,  State,  or  local  tax  moneys  would 
be  involved. 


the  credibility  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

But  an  even  more  important  factor: 
The  action  of  the  preceding  hour  has 
reemphasized  the  need  for  this  repre- 
sentative body  to  put  its  own  house  in 
order;  to  enact  meemingful  congressional 
reform  so  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and.  in- 
deed, the  needs  of  the  country  cannot 
be  thwarted  by  a  capricious  act  of  a  rela- 

tliVG   few 

We  need  to  extend  the  OEO  programs 
without  crippling  amendments.  We  need 
to  do  it  now.  We  have  the  votes  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  responsibiUty  for 
the  delay  and  the  resultant  disruption 
on  the  poverty  program  and  the  possible 
imrest  among  those  affected  by  the  pro- 
grams must  rest  with  the  chairman  of 
the  c<xnmlttee. 


CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  COMMriiKE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  I& 
ONCE  MORE  QUESTIONED 

(Mr.  ESCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  most 
sincerely  the  decision  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
to  withhold  the  OEO  bill.  I  beUeve  it  is 
vital  that  we  extend  immediately  the 
authorization  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  without  either  any  crippling 
amendments  or  further  delay. 

I  also  believe  that  this  House  would 
have  worked  responsibly  on  this  meas- 
ure in  order  to  assure  that  the  program 
would  have  been  continued  substantially 
intact.  I  know  we  had  the  votes  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  and  the  vast  majority 
of  our  Members  wish  to  dispose  of  this 
legislation  vrithout  further  dday. 

It  is  more  Important  for  us,  however, 
to  examine  two  fimdamental  factors 
that  have  occurred  during  the  previous 
hour's  discussion.  Once  again  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee as  an  effective  legislative  force  in 
this  Congress  has  been  placed  in  Jeop- 
ardy. Historically,  in  recent  years,  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
failed  to  refiect  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  and  of  the 
country.  Thus,  time  and  again,  legisla- 
tion has  had  to  be  hammered  out  here 
on  the  floor  through  the  amendment 
process  rather  than  through  the  more 
orderly  committee  process. 

I  believe  it  behooves  all  of  us  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  as  well 
as  the  total  House  membership  to  at- 
tempt in  the  coming  ;rears  to  reestablish 


POSTE»ONING  THE  OEO  BILL 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  to  learn  that 
my  warm  friend,  the  able  and  effective 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  has  de- 
cided against  bringing  on  for  debate  un- 
der the  resolution  granted  the  so-called 
poverty  bill. 

I  believe  if  any  Member  of  this  House 
is  entitled  to  speak  out  on  legislation  af- 
fecting this  issue  dealing  with  economic 
opportunity,  that  perhaps  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  that  my  record  as  an  active 
supporter  in  the  past  entitles  me  to  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  confronting  us 
a  tremendously  serious  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  which  the  Congress,  and  by  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  Congress, 
thought  could  be  solved  by  a  bill  we 
passed  in  1965.  We  fought  hard  for  it. 
But  we  have  seen  many,  many  errors  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  We  have 
seen  some  flaws  disclosed  In  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  enacted.  But  as  late  as  1967, 
when  we  tried  to  correct  outstanding 
examples  of  shortcomings  in  the  legisla- 
tion, when  we  tried  to  tighten  it  up  so 
that  the  administration  of  the  bill  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  flnd  that  the  administration — 
and  I  am  talking  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act- 
has  become  more  contemptuous  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  if  my  friend, 
in  his  genuinely  conscientious  attitude 
toward  his  responsibility  as  chairman, 
and  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  would 
reassess  his  position  he  would  recognize 
that  this  Nation  today  wants  something 
done  about  this  economic  opportunity 
legislation,  and  whether  it  is  done  by  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee,  or 
whether  it  is  done  by  amendments  on  the 
floor,  or  whether  it  is  done  by  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
small  or  large  groups  of  Members  does 
not  matter. 
The  scandalous  operations  in  some  in- 
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stances  of  these  community  action  pro- 
grams throughout  this  Nation  have 
mJMle  Members  such  as  myself,  who 
sacrificed  to  try  to  develop  some  pro- 
gram for  this  area,  suffer  in  the  eyes  of 
his  friends  and  his  supporters.  I  do  not 
mind  continuing  to  suffer  in  order  to 
keep  a  program  going  to  rid  this  Nation 
of  the  evils  that  confront  us  because  of 
poverty.  But,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to 
debate  such  a  controversial  and  impor- 
tant bill  without  having  all  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  exposed  and  discussed.  If 
such  debate  brliags  on  a  substitute  bill 
then  that  will  be  good. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


POSTPONING  THE  OEO  BILL 
(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re^se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  coUeairue  from  Ohio  learn- 
ing how  to  pronounce  our  other  col- 
leagueTtiame,  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  3^elding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  knows  full  well  my  rec- 
ord of  support  for  the  President.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  I  have  been  stand- 
ing behind  and  supporting  this  Presi- 
dent on  key  issues — because  he  Is  my 
President,  too — and  all  I  am  doing  today 
is  to  carry  out  again  the  wishes  of  the 
President.  It  Is  ttie  President  who  has 
asked  that  the  present  act  be  continued 
without  change. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  very  highly  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House,  who  is  right  when 
he  says  that  no  one  Is  better  qualified  to 
discuss  this  bill  than  he,  because  he 
took  the  brave  step  years  ago  and  spon- 
sored this  legislation. 

So  I  agree  with  him,  and  I  share  with 
him  his  statement. 

Mr.  LANDRX7M.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  for 
a  correction? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  did  not  say  that  he  was  better 
qualified.  Please — I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  said  you  are  quali- 
fied. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  share  with 
the  gentleman  his  disappointment  in  the 
administration  of  this  bill.  I  have  been 
among  the  most  vocal  critics  of  this  bill 
and  that  is  when  In  1967  I  strongly  sup- 
ported a  series  of  amendments  to  close 
the  free  wheeling  tactics  of  OEO.  Let  the 
record  be  clear,  I  have  made  numerous 
contributions  toward  cleaning  up  this  act 
because  I  have  repeatedly  stated  it  needs 
revision.  I  believe  we  did  a  big  job  in  1967 
to  improve  this  act  and  President  Nixon 
and  Don  Rumsfeld  have  both  asked  for 
a  chance  to  make  the  improvements  we 
voted  in  1967  operative  imder  their  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  we  ought  to  give 
them  this  chance. 


lAst  year  I  supported  the  Green 
amendment  to  try  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  In  this  program.  I  think  this  pro- 
gram does  need  strong  revision,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  support  changes  that 
will  strengthen  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House — 
what  is  the  issue  here  today?  Are  we 
sasring  you  will  not  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  the  substitute?  Of  course,  not. 

Are  we  saying  you  should  not?  Of 
course,  we  do  not  even  know  what  is  in  it. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  on 
such  a  major  issue,  we  ought  to  be  given 
some  kind  of  look  at  the  substitute,  and 
then  in  an  orderly  manner  debate  and 
discuss  it  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  That 
is  all  we  are  saying  here.  I  may  even  sup- 
port the  substitute.  But  it  occurs  to  me 
that  all  this  noise  here  today  Is  that 
those  who  thought  they  could  ram  this 
subsitute  through  the  House  today  sud- 
denly realize  this  irresponsible  method 
of  legislating  has  been  blocked.  I  hope 
our  action  here  today  will  put  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  this  "hit  and  run" 
method  of  legislating. 


POSTPONING  OEO  BILL 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
confusing  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
without  a  scorecard. 

It  seems  on  one  side  we  have  many 
Members — the  Democratic  Party,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Donald 
Rumsfeld  from  the  OEO,  and  Mr. 
Pehkins — all  on  one  side  concerning  this 
issue.  On  the  other  hand  trsrlng  to 
sabotage  the  President  and  his  OEO  pro- 
gram we  have  the  minority  leader,  many 
Republicans  and  a  few  Democrats. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  in  order  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  all  of  us  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  with  the 
education  and  labor  committee. 


RESOLUTION  ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  333- 
to-55  vote  by  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives yesterday  adopted  House 
Resolution  613  should  help  to  make  it 
clear  to  our  friends  aroimd  the  world, 
and  perhaps  even  to  some  of  oiu-  enemies, 
that  there  is  overwhelming  support  in 
this  body,  as  there  is  among  the  Ameri- 
can people,  for  President  Nixon's  dedi- 
cated and  continuing  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam. 

As  one  of  the  early  sr>onsors  of  this 
resolution,  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
House  action  will  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  in  seeking  a  negotiated 
settlement  and  will  help  to  pave  the  way 
toward  free,  internationally  supervised 
elections  in  South  Vietnam,  once  an 
agreement  is  reached. 

The  amendment  to  the  original  resolu- 
tion, calling  upwn  the  President  "to  con- 
tinue to  press  the  Government  of  North 


Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949  in  the  treatment  of 
prisraiera  of  war,"  focuses  attention 
again  upon  the  refusal  of  Hanoi  to  make- 
known  the  names  of  all  prisoners  of  war, 
the  refusal  to  allow  them  to  write  to  and 
receive  mail  from  their  families,  and  the 
refusal  to  permit  inspection  of  prisoner 
of  war  camps  by  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  action  may  not 
budge  Hanoi  from  its  seemingly  in- 
flexible position  but  it  emphasizes  again, 
for  aU  of  the  world  to  see,  that  it  Is  not 
the  United  States,  but  the  (jovernment  of 
North  Vietnam,  which  is  the  roadblock  to 
peace. 

POSTPONING  OEO  BILL 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  a 
question  which  I  think  is  a  very  relevant 
one. 

We  have  heard  the  pros  and  con.s 
about  whether  this  bill  should  have  been 
called  off  and  whether  a  substitute 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  for  his  perusal 
first.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  this.  It 
has  all  been  covered.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  a  substitute  and 
there  is  a  necessity  for  action  on  this 
legislation.  This  is  the  third  day  of  De- 
cember and  it  is  past  time  that  thi.s 
House  adjourned.  It  should  have  ad- 
journed many  weeks  ago. 

The  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is — how  long,  sir.  are  you 
going  to  take  to  bring  this  bill  up  and 
consider  it.  including  the  substitute— 
and  amendments,  and  let  the  House 
work  Its  will?  Are  you  going  to  do  it  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day? 

The  SPEAKER.  Let  the  Chair  state 
that  that  is  a  problem  of  the  leader- 
ship— and  it  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  RHODES.  With  all  due  respect, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
question  to  any  Member  of  the  House, 
or  the  Speaker,  who  can  answer  the 
question.  I  think  the  membership  is  en- 
titled to  know  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  Chair  were  in 
a  position  to  advise  the  gentleman,  the 
Chair  would  gladly  advise  him  and  the 
Members  of  the  House.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Chair  is  groping. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  make  one  further  point,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  authorization  for  the 
OEO  program  has  expired  and  if  the 
House  should  adjourn  sine  die  without 
having  acted  upon  an  extension  of  the 
OEO  program,  then  perforce  the  funds 
for  it  would  stop  imless  there  was  some 
sort  of  continuing  resolution  which 
would  be  adopted  to  extend  beyond  the 
sine  die  adjournment — a  procedure 
which  so  far  as  I  know  has  never  been 
done.  There  is  an  urgency  about  this, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky will  not  dally  too  long  on  such 
an  important  matter.  We  should  not  let 
this  agency  die  because  of  our  refusal 
to  act. 
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(Mr.  WATSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  prolong  this  discussion, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Rhodes)  has  asked  a  very 
reasonable  question.  While  I  appreciate 
the  Speaker's  position,  that  he  is  in  a 
quandary  and  that  this  was  thrust  upon 
him  and  he  does  not  know  the  answer  to 
the  question  propoimded  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  might  at  this  time  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  precipitated  this 
whole  discussion,  the  agonizing  experi- 
ence here,  with  the  cancellation  of  plans, 
and  so  forth,  in  order  that  perhaps  he 
might  indicate  to  the  House  when  he 
will  decide  to  call  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
CaroUna  that  I  received  an  official  copy 
of  the  substitute  at  12:15  pm.  today, 
after  I  had  made  the  1 -minute  speech. 
I  think  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  membership  in  the  House  who 
want  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  substitute  will  have  am- 
ple time  during  the  remainder  of  this 
week.  I  am  hopeful  that  if  it  fits  in  with 
the  leadership  schedule  the  bill  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  next  week,  and  if 
not  next  week,  the  week  after,  by  all 

means.  , . . 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  hope 
that  the  bill  can  be  brought  to  the  fioor 
next  Monday.  ,     ^     __ 

The  SPEAKER.  Just  a  minute.  The 
leadership  has  problems.  The  Chair  has 
advised  the  gentlwnan  from  Kentucky 
that  we  have  scheduled  an  appropria- 
tion bill  for  Monday  and  another  appro- 
priation bill  following  that.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  get  a  voting  rights  bill  be- 
fore the  House.  We  want  to  have  the 
record  clear.  Do  not  put  the  leadership 
in  the  position  where  there  might  be  any 
misunderstanding.  The  leadership  will 
cooperate,  but  the  leadership  has  other 
problems. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  will  stote  his  parUamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Would  it 
be  in  order  to  bring  a  resolution  before 
the  House  denying  the  poverty  program 
to  operate  under  the  resolution  continu- 
ing appropriations  that  passed  the 
House  last  Monday? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
restate  his  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  It  would  be  in  order  today 

.0  offer  a  resolution  in  the  House  to  dis- 
associate the  poverty  program  from  the 
continuing  appropriation  resolution, 
which  was  passed  on  Monday  of  this 

The  SPEAKIER.  The  Chair  does  not 
feel  that  that  is  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
we  will  have  a  resolution  within  the  next 
few  hours  denyhig  the  poverty  program 


from  («)eratlng  under  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  I  think  that  is  the  best 
way  to  bring  this  thing  to  a  head. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  concluded  his  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  At  this 

time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  goitleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parUamentaiy  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  a  resolution  of  the 
type  described  by  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama  were  to  be  filed  today  and 
sought  to  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  to- 
day, would  it  not  need  unanimous  con- 
sent? 

The  SPEAKER.  Unanimous  consent 
would  be  required.  The  Chadr  does  not 
like  to  give  declaratory  (pinions  before 
a  matter  is  actually  presented. 


their  contacts  I  would  be  perfectly  hiOT>y 
if  they  spend  all  the  money  they  have 
left  in  sending  out  telegrams  and  making 
telephone  calls,  to  leave  nothing  dae  to 
continue  such  a  boondoggle  program.  It 
must  be  changed  and  now  is  the  time. 


THE  OEO  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  givra  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question. 
As  I  imderstand.  the  action  the  chairman 
has  taken  was  because  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  some  Member  is  going  to 
offer  a  substitute  to  the  proposal  that  the 
committee  voted  out,  and  for  that  reason, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  wants  a 
delay  so  that  he  may  look  at  the  sub- 
stitute and  examine  it.  Does  that  mean 
that  if,  when  the  bill  is  next  scheduled, 
someone  else  has  a  substitute  and  plans 
to  offer  such  a  substitute,  the  gentleman 
will  ask  for  another  delay? 

Mr.  PEKKINS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  knows  that  there  will 
never  be  but  one  request  of  this  type 
made.  ^     . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


PRESSURE  FOR  OEO 
AUTHORIZATION 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  perfectly  clear  now  that  we  are  not 
going  to  consider  the  OEO  authorization 
this  week.  It  shotild  be  perfectly  clear  to 
you  as  Members  why. 

I  want  to  forewarn  the  Members  that 
between  now  and  next  week  or  when- 
ever we  do  consider  this  legislation  they 
can  expect  a  fiood  of  telephone  calls, 
telegrams,  and  cdmmunlcations  through 
the  mail,  and  contacts  by  every  other 
means,  from  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
gram, because  when  we  leave  here  today 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  advocates  of  con- 
tinuing without  change  the  present  pro- 
gram for  2  years  are  going  to  contact 
every  sympathetic  person  they  can  back 
in  the  districts  to  try  to  get  them  to  in- 
fiuence  us.  We  must  hold  fast  and  stand 
oiu:  ground. 

The  only  other  thing  I  want  to  say  is 
that  as  they  from  Washington  make 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H H.  14169. 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  csdl  up  the  noncontroversial  conference 
report  on  the  bUl  (H.R.  14159)  making 
appropriations    for    public    works    for 
water,  pollution  control,  and  power  de- 
velopment. Including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers— Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, the  Biureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(R)r  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 2, 1969.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objecticm. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  bring  you  the  conference  report  on 
the  Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriations  bill  for  1970. 
The  original  House  bill  provided  $4.- 
505.446,500. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  $4,993,428,- 
500— an  increase  of  $487,982,000  over  the 
House  bill. 

We  are  recommending  today  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4,756,007,500  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees. 

The  bill  total  is  $552,029,500  over  the 
budget,  including  the  Increase  of  $586 
million  for  the  pollution  control  grants. 
The  final  figure  is  $250,561,000  over  the 
House  bill,  including  the  $200  million 
added  for  pollution  control  grants. 

The  final  figure  is  $237,421,000  under 
the  Senate  bill. 

Excluding  the  increase  for  pollution 
control  grants,  the  final  bill  figm-e  is 
$33,970,500  under  the  budget  estimate. 
As  you  know,  all  legislation  is  a  com- 
promise and  this  bUl  refiects  the  com- 
promises  and  agreements  reached  in 
conference. 

This  is  a  good  conference  report — a 
soimd  judgment  of  the  Nation's  urgent 
needs  in  public  works  and  adequate 
funding  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
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mlMlon.  FMeral  Water  PoUuUon  Control 
Admlnl8tratl(Hi,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Tomessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
other  public  works  agencies. 

We  believe  that  the  agreement  reached 
Is  in  the  puWic  interest  and  the  national 
Interest. 

ATOMIC  KNKKOT  COMIfiaSION 

The  largest  item  In  the  bill  Is  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropria- 
tion. J   J  »o 

The  Johnson  budget  recommaided  »z,- 
438,135,000  for  the  vital  programs  of  the 
ABC— a  cut  and  reduction  of  $132,739,- 
000  frwn  1969  appropriations. 

The  Nixon  budget  further  reduced  the 
appropriation  for  AEC  by  another  $78,- 
550,000  to  $2,359,585,000. 

The  Senate  made  further  cuts  and  re- 
ductions totaling  $44  million. 

The  conference  restored  $22  million 
of  the  $44  million  cut  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate—leaving the  AEC  awropriatlon  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill  at  a  level  of  $2,- 
217,769,000. 


rUBUC   WOBKB 

Basically  the  House  approved  a  50- 
percent  restoration  of  the  reduction  and 
cutback  made  in  the  revised  Nixon 
budget  on  public  works  projects. 

In  instances  where  the  Senate  made 
increases  in  public  works  projects,  the 
conferees  limited  the  increase  to  a  level 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  Increase 
required  to  provide  the  U.S.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers full  capability. 

This  bill  provides  for  52  new  studies 
and  Investigations  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  33  new 
construction  starts — a  minimal  number. 

These  are  all  small  projects— there 
are  no  large  new  starts.  Small  flood  con- 
trol projects  urgently  needed. 

The  new  starts  recommended  are  pri- 
marily for  small  flood  control  projects  of 
urgency — ^projects  which  cost  less  than 
$20  million. 

I  might  add  that  new  reservoir  proj- 
ects added  by  the  Senate  were  limited. 


where  agreed  to.  to  advance  land  ac- 
quisition only. 

WASn  TIXATMZNT  PLANTS 

The  House  approved  $600  million  for 
waste  treatment  plant  grants. 

The  Senate  bill  increased  this  to  $1 
billion. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  $800  million. 

Secretary  Hickel  has  said  that  $600 
million  is  all  that  he  can  use  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  conferees  believes  that  the  $800 
million  will  provide  adequate  fimding 
for  this  program  for  next  year. 

COHCLTTSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  conference 
report — a  product  of  compromise. 

This  report  reflects  the  best  Judgment 
of  the  Conferees,  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  a  table  show- 
ing the  amounts  provided  in  the  bill  In 
comparison  with  the  budget  and  House 
and  Senate  amounts: 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970-SUMMARY  TABLE 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
New  budget     (obligational) 
(obligational)  authority, 

autfiorih,  fiscal  year  1970 
fiscal  year  1969    (as  amended) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authoriW 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational; 

authority 

recommended 

in  conference 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authoriw 

fiscal  year  1969 

(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
obligational 
authority 
fiscal  year  1970 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  Senate  bill 

(10) 


TITLE  l-ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 


Operating  eip«nses 
Punt  and 


capital  equipment. 


1 

«<lS:i!!;S8  "-SSSiSS  "•SiSSS  "■%%%  '■■S.%r  --'JS:S.i8i  -'i!i:P^iii  -ffiW  tj^Sgg 


Total,  title  I.  new  budget  (oblige-  „  „^  »»» 

lional)  authority.  Atomic  Energy    ^  5,5  g„  jq^    2,359,585,000    2,227,769,000    2.217.794,000     2.217.769,000      -398,105.000      -141.816,000      -10,000,000 


-25,000 


TITLE  ll-OEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE- 
CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

General  Investigations ,  JS'Sn'SSS 

Construction,  general rr:.--    '»»^' '"•=•"" 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tribu-        ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Operation  and' maintenance,  general '??J'^-S22 

Flood  control  and  eoasfal  emergencies .  -  -     « 30, 000,  OTO 
General  expenses '21,875,000 


Total.  Corps  

Cemeterial  Expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses 15, 000, 000 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


40.900,000 
627,055,000 

74.600,000 
245, 700. 000 
1 32. 000, 000 

22,980,000 


40.600,000 
671,982,000 

74,600,000 

245, 700, 000 

32,000,000 

22,600,000 


41,760,000 
740,469,000 

87.040,000 

253.000,000 

32,000,000 

22,980,000 


41.191,000 
711,992,000 

80.820,000 

253,000.000 

32.000,000 

22,680,000 


+11,176,000 
-150,721,500 

+11,220,000 

+25,700,000 

+2, 000, 000 

+805,000 


+291,000 
+84,937,000 

+6,220,000 
+7,300,000 

■  ""-366,066' 


+591,000 
+40, 010, 000 

+6,220,000 
+7,300,000  .. 

+86,'666"' 


-569,000 
-28, 477. 000 

-6.220,000 
"■"■-366.660 


MFn«n..rs-CiviL...  1,241.503.500    1.043.235.000    1.087,482.000    1.177.249.000      1,141,683,000        -99.820,500       +98,448,000      +54,201,000 

-1,071,000 


-35,566,000 


'16.196,000       •15,125,000         15,125,000  15,125,000  +125.000 


Canal  Zone  Government:  ,■,«  ceo  tnn 

Operating  expenses *'?S'nnn 


Capital  outlay. 


200,000 


41,070,000 
v>  2, 373, 000 


40, 700, 000 
2,000,000 


40, 700, 000 
2,000,000 


40.700,000 
2,000,000 


+2, 130, 500 
+1,800,000 


-370,000 

-373.000 


^re?al'^.r'adgtya^W'e»S°"■"  (13.730,000)      (14.700,000)      (14,700,000)      (14,700,000)      (14.700,000)  (+970.000), 

Total,  the  Panama  Canal 38,769.500         43.443.000         42.700.000         42.700,000  42,700,000         +3,930.500 


-743.000 


Total,  title  II.  new  budget  (oblige-  c  c«  nm 

DSf.yse'^vlL:"*'!'?!"'!!!.'!- 1.235,273.000  1.102,874.000  1,145,307.000  1,235.074.000  1.199,508.000    -95,765.000    +96.634,000  +54.201,000    -35.566,000 


TITLE  lll-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION 


Pollution  Control  operations  and  research,    u  86, 789, 000 

onstruction  grants  for  waste  treatment       ...  .^  .^ 

wortts 214,000,000 


91,972.000        85,382,000        86,482,000  86,382.000  -407.000 


-5.590.000       +1.000,000 


-100,000 


Cinit'iuctui'n  grants  for  waste  treatment       „.  ^  ^       214.000,000       600.000,000    1,000,000,000        800,000,000     +586.000.000      +586,000.000     +200.000.000    -200.000,000 


ToUl,    Federal   Water    Pollution 
Control  Ad  ministration 300. 789.000 


305,972,000 


685,382,000    1,086,482,000        886,382.000     +585.59^000     +580.410.000     +201.000.000    -200.100,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Conferwiee  action  coMpared  witk— 


Agency  and  itein 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
New  budget     (oblipUonal) 
(obligational)  euthority. 

authority,  fiscal  year  1970 
fiscal  year  1969    (as  amended) 


0) 


(2) 


(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(*) 


New  budget 

(obiigatMMl) 

autltori^ 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obliptional)  New  budget 

autlwrity  (obligational) 

recommended  *u^0!^ 

in  conference  fiscal  year  1969 


(6) 


(7) 


Budget  esti- 

matuol  new 

oWifatleMl 

autlMritv 

fiscal  year  1970 

(8) 


New  budget 

(oMiptional) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obHfetienel) 

autlwrity 

in  Senate  bill 

(JO) 


TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR-Continued 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 


u  16,319.500 

166.915,000 

27,873,000 


General  investigations 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 

Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project.. 

Colorado  River  Basin  project u£n-«n"i«n' 

Operation  and  maintenance o'Ss'Sm 

Loan  program Z.869,ww 

Emergency  fund..    uii'inn"fwi" 

General  administrative  expenses "  u,  400.  OW) 


16.400.000 
129.900,000 

26,000.000 
1.000.000 

54,030,000 
4,850,000 
1.000.000 

12.700,000 


16.000. 
146.  381, 

26,110, 
1,000. 

53,500, 
5,650, 
1.000. 

12.700, 


000 

16.060,000 

500 

149,381,500 

000 

30.240.000 

000 

1.200.000 

000 

53,500,000 

000 

5,650,000 

000 

1,000.000 

000 

12.700.000 

16.030.000 
149,381,500 

28,240,000 
1.200.000 

53.500.000 
5.650,000 
1,000,000 

12,700,000 


-289.500 
-17,533,500 

■1367,000 
+1,200,000 
+2.970,000 
+2,685,000 
+1,000,000 

+300,000 


-370.000 
+19,481.500 
+2.240,000 
+200,000 
-530,000 
+800.000 


+30.000 

+3.000.000 

+2.130.000 

+200.000 


-30.000 


-2.000,000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Reclamation .      277.002.500 

AUSKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 


245.880.000       262,341.500       269,731,500         267.701,500 


-9,301,000       +21,821.500       +5,360.000         -2.030.000 


General  investigations 

Operation  and  maintenance.. 


600,000 
402,000 


670,000 
400,000 


600,000 
400,000 


600,000 
400,000 


600,000  . 
400,000 


-2,000 


-70.000 


Total,  Alaska  Power  Administra- 
tion  


1,002,000 


1,070,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


-2,000 


-70,000 


BONNEVILLE  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Construction *'?5Sg'2oo 

Operation  and  maintenance 19,  VMi,  uuu 


$102, 400, 000 
21, 500, 000 


$96,500,000 
21,500,000 


$96,500,000 
21,500,000 


$96,500,000 
21,500,000 


-$7,  500, 000 
+2, 000, 000  . 


-$5,900,000 


Total.  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration 123,500,000 


SOUTHEASTERN  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


123,900,000 


118,000,000       118,000,000        118,000,000         -5,500,000         -5,900,000 


Operation  and  maintenance - 850,000 

Construction -  *-f°-^ 

Operation  and  maintenance "2. 346,  uuu 

Continuing  fund  (definite  appropriation 

ofreceipte). 3,200,000 


700,000 


700,000 


700,000 


700,000 


-150,000 


3, 100, 000 
2,350,000 


3,100,000 
2, 350, 000 


3, 100, 000 
2,350,000 


2,800,000  2,800,000  2,800,000 


3,100.000 
2,350,000 

2,800,000 


-920,000  . 
+4,000 

-400,000 


Total,  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration  


9,566,000 


8,250,000 


8,250,000 


8, 250, 000 


8.250,000         -1,316,000 


Total,  title  III,  new  budget  (obli-  .,„.«,     _«,,,«»«« 

§f the"teSJ''"*^'  °T.T'..     712, 709. 500       685.772.000    1.075.673.500    1.484.163.500     1.282.033.500     +569.324.000     +596.261.500    $+206.360.000 -$202.130.000 


TITLE  IV— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
(EXCLUDING  AEC) 

Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission :  Salaries  and  expenses — 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contribution  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission 


4.900.000 


917.000 


917.000 


917.000 


917.000         -3.983,000 


47,000 
154.000 


47.000 
153.000 


47.000 
153.000 


47.000 
153.000 


47.000 
153.000 


-1.000 


Total,  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission  

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 

River  Basin:  Contribution  to  Interstate 

Commission   on  the  Potomac  River 

Basin .- — -- 

National  Water  Commission :  Salaries  and 

expenses -■-- 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Payment  to        „,„--„ 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  fund bO.Z50.uuu 

Water  Resources  Council :  Water  resources         ,  „,  e-n 

planning a.btxi.BW 


201.000 

5.000 

v  150,000 


200,000 

5,000 

1.100,000 

49.750.000 

3.775.000 


200.000 

5.000 

1.050.000 

50.600,000 

3.925,000 


200,000 

5,000 

1,050,000 

50,300,000 

3,925,000 


200,000 

5,000 

1,050,000 

50,600.000 

3,925,000 


-1,000 


+900,000 

+350,000 
+302,500 


-50,000 
+850,000 
+150,000 


+300,000 


Total,  title  IV,  new  budget  (obli- 
gational) authority,  independent        „  ,,.  ™, 
Sffices  (excluding  AEC) 59,128,500 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational) 
authority,  titles  II.  III.  and  IV 


55.747.000        56.697.000        56.397.000  56,697.000         -2.431,500  +950.000 


+300.000 


2.067.111.000    1.844.393.000 


»  ?77  fi77  sm    7  775  634  500     2  538  238  500      +471.127.500      +693,845,500      +260,561.000    -237.396,000 
(excluding  AEC)....... 2.067.111, uuu    i.w.jsj.uuu    2.277.677.500    2.77a.634,3W     i.Ms.ao.Mu      -n»    . 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obli-  .^ 

fran*d^lV^".*''"'.L'"I'*..':.l':.  4.682.4185.000    4.203.978.000    4.505.446.500    4.993.428.500     4.756.007.500       +73.022.500      +552.029.500      +250.561.000    -237.421.000 

•  Includes  $1  085  000  appropfiafed  in  Second  Supplemental  Appfopriation  Act  1969. 
u  Reflects  decrease  of  K27,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  91-85.  ■  ^      .^  laea 

u  SdidSSS  of  $130,000  provided  in  Second .S-PPte™"/*'  APP^P™*""  A**^  JJJ •„, 
"Reflects  transfer  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  1969  of  $246,000  to  bureau  or 

Indian  Attairs  and  $1,803,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Und  Managainent.  ,  ,  ,oca 

u  iSclud«s»71,O06 apbropriatod  in  Second  Supp  omenta  Appropna  Kin  Act,  969. 
»  ncludes  $630  000  appropriated  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  1»9. 
u  Includes  $450,000  appropriated  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriatipn  Act  1969 
hrSocS  tiarSfer  in  Secbnd  Supplemental  Appropration  Act,  1969,  of  $4,000  to  Bureau  of 

Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlite  (General  Administrative  Expenses). 
1'  Appropriated  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  1*9. 


1  Includes  $45,000,000  appropriated  in  Second  Supplemental  A^  1969.  , 

2  Reflects  transfer  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1969,  of  $2,969,000  to    opera- 
tion and  maintenance"  and  "General  expenses,"  Corps  of  Enginwrs  ^  -,  „, . 

3  Reflects  transfer  of  $1,869,000  from  "ConsUuction,  se"*"".  .Corps  of  Engineers,  and  »l,/3l,- 
000  appropriated  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  '*"•'*»•„„„„.,.„  ,,,  ,aco 

<  Includes  $25  000  000  appropriated  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  1969. 

!  Includes  increase  of  $27,000,000  contained  in  H.  Doe.  91-155  „,  .,  ,00  OOO  from  "Con- 

« Reflecta  transfer  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  1969,  of  $l,100.uuu  rrom    uon 

struction,  general,"  Corps  of  Engineers.    ^ .    „  „      „,  ,,, 
'  Reflects  increase  ot  $258,000  contained  in  H.  tX>e:9':'V-    .    ...^  :„  p,,.,!,  w-ri,,  ,_d  aeC 
•  In  addition.  $991,000  available  by  transfer  from  funds  appropriated  in  Public  WorKs  ano  Atu 

Appropriation  Act  1968. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  1  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league,   the    gentleman    from    Arlaon* 

;Mr.  Rhod«s).  ^    ^      t  fi,-,,!, 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

the  wntleman  for  yiddlng. 

ICr  SpMker.  the  gentlwnan  from  Ten- 
nessee has  given  the  fuU  story  on  the 
conference  report.  The  Members  of  the 
House  are  familiar  with  the  bill.  We 
passed  it  not  too  many  weeks  ago.  I  sup- 
Dort  the  conference  report,  though  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  over  the 
budget.  It  is  the  best  the  House  conferees 

can  do.  .      4. 

In  my  mind  I  have  a  reservation  about 
one  item  which  will  be  brought  up  in 
disagreement.  This  concerns  a  very 
urgent  flood  control  project  in  the  great 
SUte  of  North  Dakota.  We  are  bringing 
this  item  back  in  disagreement,  and  there 
will  be  a  moUon  to  recede  and  concur 
with  the  Senate  amendment.  This  is  an 
unauthorized  project.  The  orUy  reason 
why  it  is  being  brought  back  for  a  vote 
by  the  House  is  because  the  need  is  great. 
There  were  disastrous  floods  in  the  area 
during  the  last  year,  which  would  have 
-been- miUgated  had  this  project  been 

Dullt:""  , 

I  would  like  to  serve  notice  on  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  that  this  is  not 
tobecome  a  precedent;  all  projects  must 
be  authorized  in  the  regular  manner.  I. 
for  one.  do  not  intend  ever  to  brtag  back 
another  bill  or  another  project  which  nas 
not  been  authorized  even  for  a  vote  in 
disagreement.  It  is  not  a  proper  proce- 
dure or  (Hie  which  should  be  foUowed.  It 
was  done  at  this  time  only  because  of  a 
really  dire  emergency. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  agree  that 
it  is  a  most  unusual  situation  of  an  emer- 
gency nature.  The  genUeman  will  recaU 
th&t  the  floods  in  North  Dakota  flooded 
scone  3,000  homes  and  that  11,800  peo- 
ple had  to  be  evacuated.  This  la  o°^JP^ 
plaimlng  in  an  emergency  situation.  The 
language  does  not  authorize  the  project 
for  constructitai. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man- ^    ,_    i.         T 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  like  to  ca31  to  the  genUeman's  at- 
tention the  fact  that  we  did  indeed  ap- 
pear before  the  subcwnmittee  in  the 
House  regarding  this  item,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  authorized  but 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  put  in 
along  the  way  and  wanting  to  give  the 
House  committee  the  full  benefit  of  the 
views  of  the  local  people  involved.  Hu- 
man needs  should  take  precedence  over 
parliamentary  procedure.  This  is  a  time 
for  Government  to  react  with  compas- 
sion and  speed  to  meet  the  critical  emer- 
gency needs  of  its  pewle  rather  than  to 
deny  this  aid  because  of  a  technicality. 

I  do  appreciate  the  committee's  mak- 
ing this  exception  because  of  the  great 
need  which  exists  in  North  Dakota  for 
this  project.  We  can  assure  you  that 
we  hope  it  does  not  have  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota,  that  he  has  made  a  good 


point.  He  and  the  gentleman  fitun  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Kl«fp«)  have  m>peared  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  and  have  indi- 
cated the  urgency  of  this  situation.  Each 
of  these  gentlemen  has  been  most  zeal- 
ous in  their  attempts  to  push  this 
project.  ,^ 

Further  than  that,  since  the  committee 
took  its  action  in  the  markup  of  its  origi- 
nal bill,  I  am  told  that  favorable  reports 
have  been  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  are  pending  submission  to 
Congress  for  authorization  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works.  However,  that 
committee  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  its  will  known. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  on  this  conference  report. 
The  amendment  in  the  conference  report 
pertaining  to  the  preconstruction  plan- 
ning funds  for  the  flood  control  project 
in  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  is  included  in  this  re- 
port. I  understand  and  appreciate  the 
poUcy  of  the  House  conferees  regarding 
this  project  since  authorizing  legislation 
had  not  passed. 

I  worked  on  this  project  for  several 
months  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  legisla- 
tion authorized,  but  due  to  delay  in  re- 
ports from  the  departments  involved  it 
was  not  possible.  I  conferred  with  our 
leaders  on  this  problem,  since  Senator 
Young  got  this  project  included  in  the 
other  body.  The  total  amount  in  thte 
conference  report  is  small,  but  it  will 
move  this  vital  project  ahead  by  1  year, 
and  I  would  hope  the  conference  report 
will  be  approved  including  the  funds  for 
the  Minot  flood  project. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
genUeman  srield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  conferees  for  doing 
a  very  outstanding  job  on  a  very  difClcult 
biU.  I  am  only  sorry  to  see  that  they  did 
not  get  the  entire  $1  billion  that  the 
House  defeated  by  just  two  scant  votes. 
Nevertheless,  I  realize  that  all  legislation 
is  a  result  of  compromise.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  they  brought  the  flgure  up  to 
$800  million. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  with  the  addition  of  the 
additional  funds,  how  much  money  will 
this  actually  make  available? 

Mr.  RHODES.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  total  program  could  be  in  the  magni- 
tude of  $865  million  this  next  year. 
However,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  this 
cannot  possibly  all  be  spent  because  of 
the  formula  under  which  the  funds  will 
be  divided  among  the  States.  There  will 
be  some  States  that  will  not  receive  any- 
where near  the  amoimt  that  they  could 
spend,  and  the  gentleman's  State  is  one 
of  those  States.  However,  there  are  other 
States  which  will  be  allocated  funds 
which  cannot  possibly  be  spent.  So.  I 
would  estimate  that  the  carryover  at 
the  end  of  flscal  year  1970  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 

million.  .        _  .. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 


genUeman  will  yield  further  with  refer- 
ence to  my  own  State,  the  State  of  Ohio 
will  receive  an  additional  $11.2  million 
which  it  would  not  have  received  under 
the  House  versi(»i.  The  Mlnshall  amend- 
ment— and  the  Senate  appropriation — of 
$1  hOhoa  would  have  given  Ohio  $52.6 
million,  which  would  just  have  about  ful- 
fllled  its  requirements  for  eligible  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  Under  the  compro- 
mise Ohio  will  receive  $41.2  million, 
sllghtiy  under  its  need  as  of  August.  I 
would  suggest  that  in  view  of  the  commit- 
ment we  made  in  1966  when  the  Congress 
unanimously  approved  the  Clean  Water 
Restorations  Act  that  very  careful  re- 
view be  made  of  the  individual  needs  of 
the  50  States.  Ohio  remains  under- 
funded, while  the  genUeman  advises  me 
Uiat  other  States  would  be  unable  to 
utilize  the  full  amoimt  allocated  to 
them.  We  desperately  need  funds  in 
Ohio  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Con- 
gress will  draft  a  formula  whereby  the 
money  will  go  where  the  need  exists 
hereafter. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  on  the  subject  of  water  pollution,  let 
me  make  my  position  abundanUy  clear. 
It  is  true  that  the  subcommittee  suc- 
cessfully resisted  amendments  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  raise  this  sum  up 
to  $1  billion.  We  did  it  because  we  felt, 
flrst.  that  the  sum  of  $600  million  was 
ample  under  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent distribution  formula.  Personally,  I 
would  be  perfecUy  willing  and  happy  to 
appropriate  that  much  money,  or  even 
more,  for  the  purpose  of  water  pollution 
control,  if  it  could  be  distributed  into 
those  areas  where  need  has  been  estab- 
lished and  where  the  ability  to  spend  the 
money  on  worthwhile  projects  has  been 
established.  This  is  not  true,  however. 

I  sincerely  hope  and,  in  fact.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  of  the  other 
body  to  reexamine  this  entire  matter  witli 
the  objective  of  drafting  a  formula  which 
is  both  fair  and  which  will  allow  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  appro- 
priate on  the  basis  of  need  for  this 
money  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  for- 
mula which  has  not  worked. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  Arizona  for  srielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  2  of  this 
year  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee voted  to  increase  from  $214  million  to 
$600  million  the  proposed  spending  on 
construction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
appropriation  of  $600  million,  together 
with  a  carryover  in  unspent  fvmds  of 
$64.9  million  from  the  year  which  ended 
Jime  30.  1969.  envisioned  a  total  grant 
program  of  $665  million  in  water  pollu- 
tion control  funds. 

On  October  8.  the  House  of  Represent- 
atrves  passed  H.R.  14159.  This  bill  con- 
tained the  appropriation  for  the  clean 
water  program  as  approved  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  was  pleased 
to  vote  "yes."  Prior  to  final  passage  I 
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voted  against  an  effort  to  restrict  debate 
and  deny  roll  caU  votes  on  certain 
amendments.  I  favored  the  ccmsideratlon 
and  passage  of  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  clean  water  funding  to  $750 
million— CoNGRBssioNAL  Record.  October 
8  1969.  pages  29219  and  29220.  This 
increase  would  have  permitted  all  but 
three  States  to  fully  fund  their  pending 
grant  applications.  In  order  to  fully  fund 
the  applications  in  process  in  those  re- 
maining three  States,  an  additional  $1.6 
billion  would  have  to  be  appropriated. 

On  November  12.  the  Senate  passed 
H.R.  14159.  and  increased  the  clean 
water  appropriation  to  $1  billion.  The 
Senate  requested  a  conference  to  adjust 
this  difference  and  others.  On  December 
1  the  House  agreed  to  the  conference. 

On  December  2.  the  Senate  conferees 
and  the  House  managers  agreed  on  a 
compromise  flgure  of  $800  million  to 
fund  construction  grants  for  waste  treat- 
ment works.  I  wUl  be  pleasW  to  say  "yes ' 
to  the  $800  million  compromise  and  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  committee  report 
today  so  that  we  can  sharply  accelerate 
our  attack  nationwide  on  water  pollution. 
I  am  advised  that  Minnesota  munici- 
palities, as  of  October  31.  1969.  had 
pending  58  applications  totallr«  some 
$14,413,000.  Minnesota's  share  of  our 
$800  million  appropriation  to  be  ap- 
proved today  is  $14,924,800.  Thus,  the 
money  voted  today  more  than  fully  funds 
Miruiesota's  water  pollution  control 
effort  as  reflected  in  pending  grants  for 
aid  in  constructing  waste  treatment 
works. 

Of  the  58  pending  applications,  16  have 
progressed  to  the  regional  office  level  and 
42  have  been  cleared  at  the  State  agency. 
The  16  applications  total  some  $5,494,000. 
and  the  remaining  42  total  some  $8.- 
919  000.  In  addition  to  fuUy  funding 
these  awJlications.  the  $800  miUlon  ap- 
propriation together  with  the  $65  million 
carryover  will  finance  still  more  Minne- 
sota projects  to  be  flnallzed  in  the  period 
November  1,  1969.  to  June  30.  1970. 

Environmental  quality  control  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  domestic  issues  facing 
all  Americans  today,  and  water  pollution 
is  a  particularly  vital  aspect  of  Minne- 
sota's environmental  problems.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  see  the  Congress  today 
put  its  final  stamp  of  approval  on  an 
appropriation  which  wlU  truly  enable 
our  municipalities  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  quest  for  clear  and  pure 
water. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  real- 
ist. I  know  that  many  Members  of  this 
body  have  projects  contained  in  this 
bill.  So  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  ef- 
fort to  defeat  the  conference  report,  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  futile  act.  but  I  can- 
not approve  it. 

I  do.  however,  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  a  half  a  billion  dollars  above  the 
budget.  The  bill  enacted  in  the  other 
body  was  even  higher  than  that  above  the 
budget. 

So  I  think  the  House  conferees  should 
be  commended  for  getting  some  con- 
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cessions  from  the  Senate  bill  in  confer- 
ence: but  I  repeat  that  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  stUl  a  half-bUlion  doUars 
above  the  budget. 

I  recall  that  one  of  the  first  actions 
taken  in  this  body  this  session  was  the 
imposition  on  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  of  a  limitation  on  spend- 
ing. The  other  body  enacted  a  different 
limitetion.  and  we  went  to  conference. 
The  conferees  from  the  other  body  were 
trying  to  impose  an  even  lower  ceiling  on 
spending  than  the  ceiling  adopted  by  the 
House. 

In  a  time  of  fiscal  stringency  and  when 
inflation  is  rurming  rampant,  and  when 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  control 
inflation  and  get  our  economy  back  on  a 
stable  basis,  I  think  it  is  xmwlse  for  Con- 
gress to  load  up  these  appropriation  bills 
with  so  many  unbudgeted  items  and  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  bill  as  it 
comes  from  conference  contains  74  un- 
budgeted items  and  the  total  appro- 
priated is  $552  milUon  above  the  budget. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  this  statement  in 
order  to  make  my  own  position  clear.  I 
recognize  that  the  House  is  going  to 
adopt  the  conference  report,  but  I  want- 
ed the  record  to  show  that  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  vote  for  any  bill  or  any  confer- 
ence report  that  exceeds  the  budget  by  a 
half  a  billion  dollars,  imder  the  circum- 
stances existing  today. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway). 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  from  Termessee  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
Ueman on  the  job  he  has  done  with 
respect  to  this  conference  report,  and  I 
appreciate  particularly  the  language  on 
page  14  of  the  report  with  respect  to 
the   Dickey-Lincoln    School   project   in 

Maine.  ,. 

I  know  the  people  of  Maine  womd 
rather  have  the  money  than  the  lan- 
guage, but  I  realize  the  situation  that 
prevails  in  the  House  at  this  time.  I 
just  want  to  assure  the  membership  that 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  this  project  will 
continue  to  work  for  it. 

The  history  of  many  of  the  175  fed- 
erally financed  public  power  projects 
throughout  the  United  States  has  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project.  In  regard  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  project,  for  example,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  Tennessee  were 
initially  opposed  to  that  project,  but 
later  saw  the  light  and  eventually  that 
was  fvmded. 

I  am  sure  that  is  going  to  be  the  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  this  project.  I 
want  to  assure  the  Members  that  I  will 
continue  to  press  for  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway). 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 


commend  the  genUeman  from  Maine  for 
the  great  effort  he  has  made  with  respect 
to  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project,  not  only 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress,  but 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  gentleman 
from  Maine  has  put  in  an  awful  lot  of 
time  and  effort  and  labor  on  this  project. 
It  is  a  project,  of  course,  that  has  been 
higlily  controversial  up  in  the  Northeast 
section  of  the  United  States.  Because  of 
this  controversy  the  difficulty  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  experienced 
in  getting  it  approved  has  been  great. 

The  problems,  of  course,  in  this  body 
are  a  lot  greater  than  they  are  in  the 
other  body,  where  it  is  much  easier  to 
command  a  majority  of  100  Members 
than  it  is  to  command  a  majority  of  the 
435  Members  in  this  body. 

But  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine 
and  the  people  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  ought 
to  know  of  the  efforts  that  he  has  ex- 
pended In  their  behalf  for  a  project  that 
in  his  judgment  and  in  my  judgment, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  a  lot  of  experts, 
offers  lower  cost  power,  and  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  keep  the  electric  power  rates 
down.  The  electric  power  rates  now  in 
the  State  of  Maine  are  the  highest  In 
the  Nation,  as  they  are  in  many  other 
areas  of  New  England. 

The  people  ought  to  know  precisely 
what  he  has  done. 

I  want  to  congratulate  and  commend 
the  gentleman  for  all  the  effort  that  he 
has  put  into  this  project.  As  he  has  indi- 
cated, the  language  on  page  14  of  the 
conference  report  clearly  Indicates  that 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  conferees  support  this  project,  and 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees support  the  project. 

But  recognizing  that  there  has  been 
some  controversy  here,  which  of  course 
makes  the  task  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  much  more  difficult,  the  conferees 
did  not  approve  funds  to  resume  plan- 
ning in  this  year's  bill.  I  do  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  those  of  us  who 
have  supported  this  project  will  continue 
to  give  him  the  support  that  he  needs 
and  will  have  in  the  future  if  this  project 
is  going  to  be  realized. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  his  kind  remarks.  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  his  outstanding  effort 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  conference  on  behalf  of  this 
project. 

I  know  the  people  of  Maine  and  all  of 
New  England  are  thankful  for  his  sup- 
port. 

The  reasons  for  constructing  Dickey 
are  clearly  defined  and  supportable.  It  is 
a  project  of  proven  merit.  There  is  a 
demonstrated  need  for  such  a  project  in 
the  Northeast;  the  pubUc  interest  would 
be  served  by  its  construction;  it  has  a 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  2  to  1,  a  ratio 
far  superior  to  most  of  the  projects  m 
the  public  works  bill  before  us. 

New  England  power  rates  are  the  high- 
est in  the  Nation.  The  Northeast  is  the 
only  major  geographic  area  in  the  United 
States  which  has  not  yet  realized  the 
benefits  of  public  power.  Despite  the 
gross  inequity  of  this  situation,  the  Con- 
gressional representatives  of  the  North- 
east have  not  given  imifled  support  to 
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the  Dickey  project  which  would  provide 
needed  public  power  to  their  area.  Some 
of  my  New  England  colleagues  have 
chosen  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  New  England  residents,  busi- 
nesses and  industries  favor  the  project's 
construction.  This  lack  of  unified  sup- 
port has  contributed  toward  the  demise 
of  the  project.  But  Dickey  is  not  dead. 
We  shall  try  again.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend that  we  try  again.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  urge  my  colleagues  from  the 
Northeast  to  consider  these  facts: 

The  Dickey  project  will  spur  New  Eng- 
land's economic  development.  It  will  help 
bolster  the  social  and  cultural  institu- 
tions of  the  region:  It  will  provide  new 
and  better  jobs.  It  will  help  improve  mu- 
nicipal, health,  and  educational  facili- 
ties and  services,  and  help  expand  recre- 
ational opportunities. 

New  England's  private  utilities,  along 
with  powerful  allies,  have  waged  a  fierce 
and  unrelenting  battle  to  defeat  the 
Dickey  project.  Public  power  and  the 
public  interest  have  lost  this  skirmish, 
but  I  am  confident  that  they  will  be  the 
ultimate  victors,  and  that  work  on  the 
Dickeyjjroject  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAND) .  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
conference  report  has  indicated  there  is 
$800  million  in  here  for  construction 
grants  for  water  pollution  control.  I 
think  this  is  agreeable  to  practically 
everybody  in  the  House.  Of  course,  it 
was  agreed  to  by  all  of  the  conferees. 

As  has  been  indicated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison), 
and  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
this  has  been  a  very  diflBcult  problem. 
This  problem  has  got  to  be  resolved,  but 
it  will  not  be  just  by  the  expenditure 
of  more  money. 

I  think  we  are  facing  up  to  it  in  the 
wrong  direction.  We  certainly  are  going 
to  have  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  in 
this  area.  We  have  spent  over  $30  billion 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  to 
date  and  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to 
spend  that  much  and  probably  more  with 
respect  to  this  problem.  But  we  are 
never  going  to  get  anywhere  with  solv- 
ing the  pollution  problem  imless  we 
change  the  formula  for  allocating  the 
grant  funds  to  the  States  and  unless 
there  is  a  new  concept  in  developing 
control  programs.  This  was  pointed  out 
in  the  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
report  which  was  critical  of  the  present 
program.  You  carmot  expect  to  solve  this 
problem  "using  a  shotgun  approach "  as 
GAO  has  described  the  present  grant 
program.  The  present  approach  is  just 
not  effective.  The  situation  is  just  going 
to  get  worse  unless  changes  are  made. 
This  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  and 
also  the  feeUng  of  many  who  serve  on 
the  legislative  authorization  committees 
which  have  promised  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  persons  in 
the  House  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 


ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I 
take  this  time  to  associate  myself  as 
strongly  as  possible  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said  about  the  urgent  need,  the 
truly  urgent  need,  for  a  review  of  this 
program  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body.  As  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND)  has  just  said  to  us, 
we  in  this  subcommittee  are  well  aware 
that  the  inefficiency  and  the  workings 
of  the  program  and  the  factors  that  have 
been  brought  to  Ught  by  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  report  indicate  we  are 
not  pursuing  a  policy  of  true  cost  effec- 
tiveness insofar  as  the  operation  of  the 
program  is  concerned. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  join  in  urg- 
ing, as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has,  the  early  consideration  and 
review  of  this  entire  matter  by  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  serve  on  this  subcommittee, 
a  truly  bipartisan  committee. 

It  means  a  whole  lot  to  have  the  op- 
portvmity  to  listen  to  your  colleagues 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  to 
realize  that  we  are  joined  at  least  in  our 
efforts  to  see  that  we  not  only  protect 
our  land  today  but  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  discussed  this  bill 
somewhat  in  detaU  when  it  was  before 
the  House  on  October  8 — pages  29161 
and  29162. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  our 
committee,  in  the  House  report,  had  pro- 
vided $450,000  for  beginning  work  on 
the  Yellow  Creek  Port  on  the  Mississippi 
side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  a  sum 
which  represented  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority's  capability  for  this  fiscal  year. 
I  appreciate  the  Senate  and  the  con- 
ferees going  along  with  our  action. 

Other  works  provided  for  included  the 
beginning  of  the  upper  auxiliary  chan- 
nel, the  Ascalmore-Tippo  and  Opossvun 
Bayou  projects  among  a  number  of 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  added  language 
in  the  conference  report  so  as  to  remove 
any  question  about  the  corps  being  ex- 
pected to  proceed  with  this  work.  The 
language  is  as  follows: 

'it  Is  the  view  of  the  Conferees  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  shall  adhere  to  the  Pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  678.  74th  Congress, 
concerning  the  local  cooperation  require- 
ments for  bridge  maintenance  In  connection 
with  the  upper  Auxiliary  Channel  of  the 
Yazoo  Basin  Headwaters  Project. 

I  am  glad  to  note  we  have  provided 
for  additional  levee  maintenance  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  $80.8  million  total 
for  the  lower  Mississippi  and  tributaries. 
We  long  since  learned  that  if  you  do  not 
take  care  of  the  Mississippi  as  you  go 
long  it  will  cost  you  lots  more  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
support  the  conference  report  and  com- 
mend the  House  conferees  on  the  out- 
standing report  they  have  brought  to  the 
House. 


I  particularly  «H>reciate  the  continued 
support  implicit  in  the  measure  for  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  water  resource 
development  programs — the  Arkansas 
River  multipurpose  development  project. 
The  figure  reported  and  recommended 
by  the  committee  will  keep  this  great 
project  on  schedule  for  navigation  bene- 
fits to  Oklahoma  in  1970— and  also  as- 
sure tremendous  additional  benefits  in 
fiood  control,  water  supply,  power,  and 
public  recreation. 

Appreciation  is  also  due  the  conferees 
for  the  recommendation  of  $600,000  to 
initiate  Copan  Reservoir  construction.  I 
hope  and  trust  the  House  will  accept  this 
recommendation  and  the  administration 
will  begin  land  acquisition  for  this  very 
fine  project  without  delay.  It  is  a  good 
project  in  all  respects  and  should  be 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks 
relate  particularly  to  amendment  No.  5 
in  the  conference  report  concerning  the 
Salem  Church  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Rappahannock  River. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  House  will 
agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
conferees  that  preconstruction  planning 
can  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  a 
restudy  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  plan  can  be  modified  to  minimize  any 
adverse  effect  on  natural  values  In  the 
area.  The  $150,000  specified  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Nixon  administration  and 
is  $50,000  less  than  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers indicated  it  could  spend  this  fiscal 
year  for  preconstruction  planning. 

Since  the  House  previously  acted  upon 
this  measure.  I  have  consulted  with  the 
White  House,  the  Departments  of  the 
Army  and  Interior,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  requesting  their  assistance  in 
having  these  fimds  restored  and  I  do 
want  to  thank  the  conferees  for  agree- 
ing to  the  $150,000  figure. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  says  it 
will  use  1970  funds,  as  available,  to: 

First.  Obtain  aerial  photography  and 
topographic  mapping  of  the  reservoirs. 
Second.  Install  gages  and  record  the 
salinity  of  the  Rappahannock  River  es- 
tuary with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  cor- 
relate with  fresh  water  stream  fiows. 

Third.  Initiate  foundation  investiga- 
tions, hydrologic  project  formulation, 
and  relocation  studies. 

These,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the  initial 
steps  leading  to  the  eventual  construc- 
tion of  this  multipurpose  dam  authorized 
by  the  Congress  In  1968.  It  will  provide 
recreation,  a  water  supply,  hydroelectric 
power,  fiood  and  salinity  control  In  the 
Rappahannock  Basin,  and  should  be  of 
major  benefit  to  the  people  in  the  urban 
corridor  of  Virginia  between  Washing- 
ton and  Richmond. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
provision  for  an  appropriation  of  $800 
mllUon  In  this  conference  report  for 
water  pollution  Is  a  soiurce  of  much  grati- 
fication to  me  and  other  Members  who 
Initiated  a  campaign  to  increase  to  $1 
billion  the  $214  million  for  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  utilization  of  these  funds 
will  be  an  important  step  toward  provid- 
ing clean  water  and  eliminating  the 
hazards  of  Improper  sewage  disposal. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
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of  Representetives,  in  giving  final  ap- 
proval to  H.R.  14159.  the  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
has  once  again  demonstrated  the  con- 
cern of  the  91st  Congress  with  respect  to 
national  problems  of  high  priority.  As 
has  been  the  case  in  so  many  vital  do- 
mestic areas,  the  administration  failed 
the  American  people  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution  by  requesting  inadequate  fund- 
ing for  waste  treatment  plants.  In  asking 
for  only  a  $214  million  appropriation,  it 
abdicated    the    leadership    which    the 
American  people  were  looking  for  and 
entitled  to  from  their  Government  in 
the    all-important   war    against    water 
pollution. 

Confronted  with  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  this  Nation's  water  pollution 
problem  had  reached  a  crisis  stage  brook- 
ing no  further  delay,  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  wanted  immediate  action  to 
rectify  the  situation,  the  91st  Congress 
has  moved  decisively  to  fill  the  void  cre- 
ated by  the  executive  branch's  failure  to 
act  responsibly  in  this  area. 

We  have  increased  the  executive 
branch's  proposed  $214  million  appro- 
priation to  $800  million.  This  near  four- 
fold rise  is  unprecedented.  In  so  doing, 
the  Congress  has  spoken  and  spoken  loud 
and  clear.  It  will  tolerate  no  further 
delay  in  ending  water  pollution.  The 
American  people  have  served  notice  that 
they  want  effective  water  pollution  con- 
trol at  once  and  their  elected  represent- 
atives in  the  Congress  are  in  complete 
accord  with  these  views. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  1970  public  works  ap- 
propriations, especially  as  it  pertains  to 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  construction 
of  the  Lafayette  Reservoir. 

I  have  been  studying  the  proposal  for 
this  reservoir  on  Wildcat  Creek,  which 
is  located  within  my  district,  ever  since 
I  took  office  last  January.  As  yet,  I  have 
not  taken  a  stand  for  or  against  this 
project;  I  do  not  believe  sufficient  evi- 
dence has  been  gathered  to  warrant  a 
decision. 

At  this  time,  the  case  against  this 
reservoir  appears  to  be  as  strong  as  the 
case  for  it.  For  this  reason,  I  oppose  the 
appropriation  of  nearly  one-half  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  land  acqui- 
sition prior  to  the  completion  of  a  com- 
prehensive study  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility and  the  economic  Impact  on  our 
community. 

Furthermore,  although  this  appropria- 
tion, confined  to  land  acquisition  only 
and  not  construction,  does  not  violate  the 
letter  of  President  Nixon's  urgent  call 
for  a  cutback  in  public  construction  to 
combat  infiation,  it  does  violate  the  spirit 
of  his  call. 

At  a  time  when  Infiation  robs  the 
pockets  and  purses  of  all  Americans,  es- 
pecially those  who  can  least  afford  it, 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  a  project 
of  such  doubtful  merit  can  be  deemed 
little  short  of  irresponsible,  particularly 
in  light  of  President  Nixon's  determi- 
nation to  take  positive  steps  to  curb  in- 
flation, including  the  prohibition  of  new 
conservation  projects. 
True,  there  are  benefits  to  be  derived 


from  a  recreational   and  conservation 
area,  but  there  are  many  drawbacks,  as 

well. 

As  our  U.S.  Government  acqmres  this 
proposed  23,000-acre  site,  how  much  of 
its  original  beauty  will  be  lost?  How 
many  cemeteries  must  be  moved?  How 
many  homes  will  be  destroyed? 

The  23,000  acres  to  be  encompassed  by 
this  project  embrace  some  of  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  farm  acreage  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  How  many 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  annual 
farm  products  will  be  lost  for  all  time 
to  come?  And,  last  but  not  least,  how 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  tax  base 
wUl  be  lost,  with  that  burden  shifted  to 
the  already  heavily  taxed  proi)erty  own- 
ers that  remain  in  the  community? 

There  are  scientific  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  well.  First,  agronomists  argue 
that,  given  the  silty  nature  of  Indiana 
soil,  a  small  reservoir  in  a  large  water- 
shed, which  the  Lafayette  Reservoir 
would  be,  could  be  nothing  but  a  large 
mud  flat  in  50  years'  time.  Soil  erosion 
followed  by  sedimentation  in  the  reser- 
voir would  produce  this  effect. 

These  agronomists  recommend  that  all 
such  projects  be  put  off  for  now,  to  allow 
soil  engineers  to  develop  a  technology 
to  combat  erosion. 

Second,  even  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  reservoir  construc- 
tion is  exceeded  by  no  one,  has  admitted 
that  the  fiood  control  value  of  the  Lafay- 
ette Reservoir  would  be,  at  best,  ques- 
tionable. 

Until  these  very  strong  objections  to 
this  project  are  resolved,  I  must  question 
the  wisdom  of  appropriating  precious  tax 
dollars  for  it,  and  will  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  delay  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  pending  the  easing  of  infia- 
tion and  the  final  determination  of  the 
wisdom  and  feasibility  of  the  overall 
project. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEKTTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  6.  line  13, 
insert:  ",  of  which  $75,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  preparation  of  preconstruction  plan- 
ning for  the  flood  control  project  at  Mlnot, 
North  Dakota,  and  such  preconstruction 
planning  is  hereby  authorized:". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
Houses  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and 
concur  therein. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  hear  the  amendment  read,  and  only 
the  figure  of  $75,000  mentioned,  is  indeed 
misleading.  My  objection  to  receding  and 
concurring  in  the  amendment  is  not 
based  on  the  $75,000.  It  is  not  based  on 
the  $4  million,  which  this  project  is 
estimated  to  cost.  Involved  here,  as  I 
see  it,  is  the  question  of  the  Integrity  of 
the  practices  and  procedures  of  this 
House,  the  integrity  of  the  committee 
procedure,  and  the  protection  of  individ- 
ual House  Members  who  have  diligently 
pursued  the  matter  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  committee  procedure,  and 
within  the  rules  of  this  House. 

It  is  bad  enough,  from  year  to  year, 
that  Members  of  the  other  body,  usually 
upon  the  mere  request  of  one  Member 
of  that  body,  have  Included  a  number  of 
authorized  projects,  projects  not  In  the 
budget,  and  frequently  in  fact  and  in 
practice  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  proj- 
ects. In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  addition 
of  these  projects  in  this  manner  has 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  other 
projects  which  are  just  as  urgent  in 
many  other  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

I  do  not  question  the  propriety  or  the 
urgency  of  this  particular  project,  but 
I  do  object  to  this  method  of  bypassing 
the  legislative  committees  and  of  em- 
barrassing the  Members  of  this  body. 
The  Members  of  this  body  are  consist- 
ently told,  when  they  appear  before  our 
subcommittee,  that  we  cannot  consider 
unauthorized   projects,    projects    which 
have  not  been  reported  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  the  committees,  have  not 
been  reviewed  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, have  not  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  And  here  we  have  a  project 
that  has  not  been  reported  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  approved  by  the  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Board,  but  it  has  not 
cleared  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  been  reported. 
It  has  not  been  considered  in  any  fashion 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  either 
House   and,    of    course,    has   not   been 
authorized. 

The  language,  both  fimding  and  au- 
thorizing, was  inserted  by  the  other  body 
by  a  senior  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  about  this 

not  being  a  precedent,  but  the  fact  is 

that  i^;  is  a  precedent,  and  if  it  is  per- 

to  happen  this  time,  no  Member 

House  can  hope  to  be  protected 

conferees  in  matters   of   these 

:ow  can  you,  how  can  my  col- 

ixplain  to  their  constituents  the 


lack  of  f\mding,  not  merely  of  authorized 
projects,  Naut  imauthorlzed  projects,  if 
we  permitHhls  to  be  done  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  an  appropriation  bill? 
As  the  subcommittee  of  this  House 
charged  not  only  with  developing  our 
natural  resources  but  also  with  protect- 
ing our  colleagues  in  such  matters,  must 
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we  examine  not  only  the  projects  which 
are  in  the  budget,  the  projects  which 
have  been  authorized,  but  also  every  po- 
tential project  throughout  this  country 
even  though  it  has  not  been  reported  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  legislative 
committees  for  their  consideration? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
examine  carefully  those  projects  which 
are  in  the  budget,  and  we  hear  from 
people  from  all  over  the  country  who 
come  before  our  subcommittee  to  dis- 
cuss with  us  the  projects  in  which  they 
are  interested,  which  are  not  in  the 
budget  but  have  been  authorized,  we 
have  fulfilled  our  function  both  to  this 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

It  is  simply  not  fair  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  affront 
to  our  legislative  process,  to  concur  in 
this  amendment. 

So  I  oppose  the  motion  to  recede  and 
concur.  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated,  and 
that  our  acting  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  will  then  offer  a 
motion  to  insist  upon  our  disagreement. 

Unl^L  we  do  this,  how  can  we  protect 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  this 
House?  How  can  we  protect  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  this  House? 
How  can  we  protect  every  individual 
Member  of  this  House  who  has  an  un- 
authorized project  within  his  district? 

This  will  not  necessarily  cause  appre- 
ciable or  imreasonable  delay.  Obviously. 
if  the  report  is  ready — and  we  have  been 
told  it  is  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee — the  commit- 
tee can  hold  hearings.  The  project  can 
be  authorized.  Oxir  subcommittee  can 
then  handle  this  minor  amount  of  fund- 
ing through  a  reprograming  action 
without  the  necessity  for  handling  either 
in  the  full  committee  or  in  a  separate 
appropriation  bill  by  this  House. 

Out  of  respect  for  each  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  and  my  desire  to 
protect  them  from  unreasonable  claims 
that  will  be  made  upon  them  If  this  kind 
of  precedent  is  to  be  set.  I  hope  that  the 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  will  be 
defeated.  ^  . 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conclude  that  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  cor- 
rect. He  has  made  his  points  and  he  has 
made  them  well.  I  am  pleased  that  his 
objection  is  directed  toward  the  proce- 
dure rather  than  the  project  itself.  I 
would  hope,  however,  that  an  exception 
would  be  made  here  so  that  this  impor- 
tant project  could  get  an  early  start. 

In  the  event  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  prevails.  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  successfully  move  this 
project  through  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee and  Appropriations  Committee  early 
next  year. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  an  imusual  situation,  but  we  do 
not  consider  it  a  precedent  because  of 
the  emergency  nature,  as  I  said  before.  In 
the  very  serious  and  damaging  flood  at 
Mlnot,  N.  Dak.,  last  spring  there  were 
3,000  homes  flooded.  Some  11.800  people 
had  to  be  evacuated.  Damages  totaled 
about  $11  million. 

The  total  project  cost  is  only  $3,920,- 
000.  Involving  channel  enlargement  and 
the  benefit- to-cost  ratio  is  8.7  to  1. 


The  project  has  been  rec<Mnmended  by 
the  Board  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the 
favorable  report  is  pending  submission 
to  Congress. 

The  proposed  bill  language  would  only 
authorize  planning  not  construction. 

The  project  cannot  be  constructed  un- 
til It  Is  approved  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  authorized  by  Congress. 

This  action  should  not  be  considered  in 
any  way  as  a  precedent — but  only  as  an 
emergency  measure  because  of  the 
urgent  flood  situation  at  Mlnot. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  recognize 
that  statements  have  been  made  that 
this  Is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  prece- 
dent. The  fact  Is  It  is  a  precedent.  If  we 
let  it  happen  here  we  cannot  protect 
ourselves  from  the  unreasonable  claims 
that  will  be  made  upon  us  so  as  to  fund 
the  planning  for  projects  which  have 
never  been  authorized  by  this  Congress. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  precedent  we 
would  rue  during  the  entire  time  of  our 
service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prick  of  Illinois) .  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  . 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

MOTION    OITERED    BT    MB.    DAVIS    OF    WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  moves  that  the 
Hoiise  Insist  upon  Its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  5. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  25.  line 
7,  Insert:  ":  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
9100,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein 
shall  be  available  for  preliminary  engineering 
required  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  the  proposed 
agreements  with  the  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric Company  and  the  Eugene  Water  and 
Electric  Board  to  acquire  from  preference 
cxistomers  and  pay  by  net  billing  for  generat- 
ing capability  from  non-federaUy  financed 
thermal  generating  plants  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed In  the  committee  report." 

MOTION    OFTEBED    BT    MR.    EVINS    OF   TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  18  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  revise  and  extend  their  re- 


marks on  this  conference  report  and  that 
we  may  Include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Abemethy 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Barrett 

Blaggl 

Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 

CabeU 

Carey 

CeUer 

Clark 

Clay 

Collins 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dent 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellberg 

Fallon 


(Roll  No.  301] 

Fascell 

Foley 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gilbert 

Green,  Pa. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hubert 

Hollfield 

Hosmer 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Klrwan 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lowenstein 

Madden 

MeskUl 

Molloban 

Morse 

Nix 


O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Pepper 

PhUbin 

Pollock 

Powell 

RaUsback 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symington 

Taft 

Utt 

WhaUey 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  nihiois).  On  this  rollcall  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ROGERS'  CONCERN  OVER  AIR  DE- 
FENSE CONFIRMED  BY  AIR 
FORCE 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
wsis  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  October,  when  a  Cuban  Mig-17  flew 
through  American  airspace  and  landed 
unidentified  at  an  Air  Force  base,  I  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  obvious  lack 
of  defensive  preparedness  In  south 
Florida  and  indeed  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  I  said  that  I  felt 
that  If  this  situation  were  true  in  Florida, 
it  may  well  be  true  for  all  our  continental 
defenses. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern 
was  confirmed.  A  report  released  from 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction,  chaired  by 
our  colleague,  Congressman  Robert  L.  F. 
SiKEs,  related  just  what  I  had  feared. 
To  quote  Uie  cogent  question  which  Rep- 
resentative SiKEs  asked  Gen.  John  D. 
Ryan.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff: 

We  know  that  aircraft  can  fly  under  radar, 
but  are  we  this  weak  or  derelict  as  the  case 
may  be  that  this  could  happen  anywhere 
in  the  United  States? 
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And  General  Ryan's  response  was: 
"Yes  sir." 

In  addition.  General  Ryan  told  the 
committee  that  an  enemy  plane  did  not 
have  to  fly  30  or  40  feet  off  the  deck  to 
escape  detection  of  our  radar.  A  plane 
flying  at  400  to  500  feet  could  fly  imder 
our  radar. 

TTie  answer  to  the  problem  of  an  ade- 
quate defense,  the  committee  was  told. 
is  an  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem—AW  AC— a  system  which  is  still  on 
the  drawing  boards. 

Well,  I  think  there  is  an  alternative 
for  south  Florida  which  the  Air  Force 
has  not  mentioned,  but  which  may  do 
the  job.  And  that  is  a  radar  system  much 
more  sophisticated  than  we  now  have. 
One  which  can  pick  up  a  plane  or  mis- 
sile when  It  takes  off  from  Havana. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  system  would 
cost  about  $3  to  $4  million  to  install  and 
could  be  ready  within  a  year.  There  is 
no  telling  when  an  AW  AC  system  could 
be  realized.  And  I  think  that  we  need 
something  for  the  defense  of  south 
Florida  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  entire  incident  Illustrates  that 
despite  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
spent  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation,  we 
still  do  not  have  an  adequate  warning 
system. 

There  have  been  great  debates  about 
missiles,  suborbital  and  others,  yet  we 
have  admission  now  from  the  Defense 
Department  that  an  ancient  Mlg-17  can 
penetrate  our  present  defense  system. 

I  hope  that  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Air  Defense  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Rep- 
resentative Charles  Bennett,  now  con- 
sidering this  problem  will  come  up  with 
recommendations  which  can  be  imple- 
mented in  the  very  near  future.  And  I 
think  that  one  of  the  most  Important 
considerations  is  the  time  element. 

Surface  radar,  if  it  is  proven  to  be 
what  we  are  told  it  is,  could  give  Florida 
the  protection  which  Is  needed. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  column  by  Paul  Scott 
which  points  to  recent  Cuban-Russian 
activity  in  arms  buildup  In  Cuba.  This 
emphasizes  the  need  for  Immediate 
attention  to  the  potential  dangers  of 
hostile  powers  just  off  the  Florida  coast. 
The  colunm  follows: 
Soviets  Plan  Buildcp  fob  Offenses  in 

CtTBA 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Andrei  A.  Grechko  used  his  "seven  days" 
visit  to  Cuba  to  set  the  stage  for  a  large  new 
Soviet   military   arms   buildup   there. 

This  is  the  preliminary  assessment  reached 
by  American  intelligence  authorities  from 
Information  gathered  on  Grechko's  activities 
while  m  Cuba  and  the  make-up  of  the  high- 
level  delegation  that  accompanied  him. 

Included  in  the  Grechko  military  delega- 
tion were  a  number  of  top  Russian  logistical 
offlcers. 

This  elite  group  consisted  of  several  of 
the  transportation  experts  known  to  have 
been  involved  in  the  shipment  of  offensive 
weapons  to  Cuba  in  1962. 

In  touring  Cuban  military  Installations, 
the  Grechko  military  mission  spent  consid- 
erable time  inspecting  the  Island's  main  ports 
where  Soviet  weapons  have  been  photo- 
graphed entering  Cuba  In  the  past. 
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significantly,  nearly  half  of  the  Grechko 
delegation  has  stayed  on  In  Cuba  for  addi- 
tional conferences  with  Cuban  Defense  Min- 
ister Ratil  Oastro,  their  official  host,  follow- 
ing the  Soviet  defense  minister's  departure. 

A  joint  communique  Issued  by  the  two 
Communist  defense  ministers  during  Grech- 
ko's visit  also  points  to  new  Soviet  military 
moves  In  Cuba. 

The  ofBclal  statement,  which  attracted  lit- 
tle public  attention  in  the  U.S.,  pledged  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  communications  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  two  countries. 

While  American  Intelligence  experts  are 
split  on  exactly  what  this  means,  one  group 
believes  it  signals  the  •'Sovietlzation"  of  the 
Cuban  military  forces. 

"This  theory  is  supported  by  Information 
frdin  several  highly  placed  Cuban  military 
and  Intelligence  offlcers  who  defected  to  the 
U.S.  In  recent  months. 

At  least  four  of  the  defectors  have  warned 
that  Soviet  control  of  Cuba,  Including  the 
military,  has  Increased  to  such  a  degree  dur- 
ing the  past  year  that  the  country  has  in 
effect  become  a  Russian  satellite. 

BUILOING  soviet  BASE 

One  of  the  Cuban  defectors,  trained  in 
Russia  as  a  surface-to-air  missile  commander, 
has  furnished  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
planning  to  station  a  number  of  jet  bombers 
in  Cuba  as  they  have  done  In  Egypt. 

In  his  debriefing,  he  has  revealed  that 
Soviet-made  SAM  missiles  have  been  rear- 
ranged around  two  Cuban  airfields  to  pro- 
vide pinpoint  protection  for  the  bombers 
when  they  arrive. 

The  shipments  of  the  bombers  are  expected 
to  reach  Cuba  in  early  1970. 

EduEurdo  Guerra  Jimenez,  a  Cuban  Air 
Force  lieutenant  who  piloted  a  MIG-17  from 
the  island  to  Homestead  Air  Force  base  south 
of  Miami  In  October,  confirmed  the  report 
that  two  bases  were  being  readied  for  Soviet 
aircraft. 

For  several  months,  he  reported,  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  sending  small  groups  of  air 
force  offlcers  to  Cuba  to  prepare  the  bases. 

His  estimate  is  that  there  are  over  10,000 
Russian  military  technicians  now  In  Cuba. 

Orlando  Castro  Hidalgo,  a  high-ranking 
Cuban  intelligence  official  who  defected  from 
his  post  in  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Paris,  tells 
the  same  storjiof  increased  Soviet  activity. 

Along  with  another  Cuban  defector,  Agus- 
tin  Sanchez  Gonzales,  a  diplomat,  Castro 
Hidalgo  has  furnished  the  first  details  of  a 
secret  Soviet-Cuban  accord  that  permits  the 
Russians  to  set  up  both  air  and  naval  bases 
in  Cuba. 

TESTING  NIXON 

According  to  the  defectors.  President 
Nixon's  statement  of  "no  more  Vietnams" 
and  his  decision  to  unilaterally  withdraw 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam  has 
encouraged  the  Russians  to  adopt  a  bolder 
policy  in  Cuba. 

The  recent  Joint  Soviet-Cuban  naval 
maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  visit  of 
Grechko,  the  highest-ranking  Kremlin  mlU- 
tary  man  to  call  on  the  island's  Communist 
regime  are  symbols  of  the  new  Soviet  policy, 
they  report. 

It  is  the  beUef  of  the  defectors  that  unless 
President  Nixon  promptly  warns  Russia  that 
the  U.S.  wUl  not  tolerate  Soviet  military  bases 
in  Cuba  that  the  Kremlin  will  proceed  with 
its  plans  to  build  them. 

Once  Soviet  naval  and  air  bases  are  in  op- 
eration in  Cuba,  they  contend,  the  Russians 
will  then  try  again  to  introduce  strategic 
missiles  as  they  attempted  in  19S2. 

The  big  question  now  is  whether  these 
warnings  will  get  serious  consideration  at  the 
White  House  level. 

Although  circulated  amoi^toollcy-makers 
at  a  lower  level  of  government;  tnere  has  been 
no  sign  from  the  White  House  that  these 
views  of  Grechko's  visit  have  been  called  to 
the  President's  attention. 


INSIOB  CUBA 

Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  a  long  time  Com- 
munist, is  assuming  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  Cuban  government.  In  the 
absence  of  ailing  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa, 
Rodriguez  has  been  speaking  extensively  on 
foreign  affairs.  Rodriguez  Is  the  one  Cuban 
Communist  party  member  now  in  the  govern- 
ment who  was  a  Communist  before  Dr.  Castro 
came  to  power.  ...  A  Cuban  delegation 
headed  by  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade 
German  Amado  Blanco  is  in  Moscow,  nego- 
tiating a  new  1970-71  sugar  agreement.  Cuba 
expects  to  produce  a  record  lO-mlUion-ton 
sugar  harvest  next  year  and  the  Russians 
have  Eigreed  to  purchase  at  least  half  of  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  J. 
VAUGHAN 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  elected 
representatives  of  the  p)eopl€.  we  strive, 
with  varied  measures  of  success,  to  be 
worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
the  good  people  who  elected  us.  The 
loss  of  a  constituent  who  has  proved  him- 
self a  good  citizen,  a  good  husband,  and 
father,  an  active  supporter  of  those 
causes  that  make  for  the  common  good, 
leaves  that  elected  representative  poor- 
er— diminished  by  the  absence  of  a  great 
and  a  good  citizen. 

Such  a  man  was  my  chsrished  friend. 
Lewis  J.  Vaughan,  of  El  Paso,  who  lost 
his  hfe  in  a  railway  crossing  accident  in 
El  Paso  on  November  11.  Mr.  Vaughan 
was  but  46  years  old.  my  own  age.  and 
the  years  of  service  he  might  yet  have 
given  his  fellow  men  is  unmetusured.  His 
death  came  on  Veterans'  Day.  He  was 
among  the  veterans  his  community  and 
Nation  honored.  He  served  as  a  combat 
engineer  In  Europe  In  World  War  11. 

Like  many  another  veteran,  he  chose 
to  return  to  college  after  the  war.  and 
had  a  brilliant  record.  He  graduated  in 
1948  from  the  Texas  College  of  Mines, 
now  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 
On  the  campus  he  was  president  of  the 
Charter  Chapter  of  SAE.  the  fraternity  in 
which  I  also  hold  membership.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  Interfratemity 
council,  and  was  elected  to  Men  of 
Mines — a  society  composed  of  the  out- 
standing students  on  the  campus.  He  took 
his  graduate  degree  from  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1949. 

As  a  citizen  of  El  Paso,  he  has  earned 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  men  in  his  daily 
business  and  social  contacts.  He  has 
served  as  a  worker  in  numerous  civic 
causes,  without  regard  to  personal  glory 
or  personal  credit.  He  has  been  a  voting 
citizen,  giving  his  support  and  his  help 
to  candidates  he  believed  to  be  serving 
the  public  interest.  It  was  my  great  privi- 
lege to  be  numbered  among  them,  and  to 
claim  him  as  my  friend. 

To  demonstrate  the  confidence  I  had 
in  his  judgment  and  hi  his  ability  to 
bring  together  people  of  varying  opin- 
ions and  minds,  I  asked  him  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  my  congressional  liaison 
committee  in  El  Paso  Coimty.  which  he 
did  so  ably.  He  was  dedicated  to  good 
government,  to  America,  to  our  funda- 
moital  principles  that  have  made  our 
country  strong   and  free.   He  will   be 
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missed.  His  passing  is  a  loss  to  the  total 
body  America,  but  his  memory  and  good 
deeds  are  now  part  of  Its  tradition. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
see  greatness  among  the  people  of  their 
constituency,  greatness  not  reflected  in 
high  public  office,  but  in  the  day  by  day 
tasks  of  citizenship,  will  imderstand  my 
desire  to  place  upon  the  record  of  this 
House  my  highest  respects  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Lewis  J.  Vaughan,  and  my  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  Helen— better 
known  as  Sammie — and  his  daughter, 
Mary  Helen. 

IS  THIS  COMMITTEE  NECESSARY? 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  we 
go  through  unnecessary  exercises  be- 
cause "that  is  the  way  it  has  always  been 
done."  . , 

Our  respected  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Jerry" X.  Pettis,  of  California,  some 
montHs"ago  became  concerned,  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers,  when  he 
started  asking  questions,  and  no  satis- 
factory answers  were  forthcoming. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Pettis  is  a  man  of  great  dedication, 
vast  business  experience,  of  the  highest 
integrity,  and  he  is  certainly  entitled  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  receive  satisfac- 
tory answers. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  news- 
paper account  in  the  October  13.  1969, 
Los  Angeles  Times  with  a  Washington 
Associated  Press  lead  which  Is  self- 
explanatory  : 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  13.  1969] 

Crisis  for  Congress:  Two  Want  To  Aboush 

Their  House  Panel 

Washington. — In  a  move  that  could  shake 
the  foundations  of  Congress,  two  members 
of  a  special  committee  have  asked  that  the 
committee  be  abolished  because  it  does  not 
have  anything  to  do. 

The  unprecedented  proposal  flies  in  the 
face  of  tradition,  practice  and  the  unwritten 
law  that  once  established,  a  committee  goes 
on  forever.  Still,  the  amazing  step  has  been 
taken  by  Reps.  Luclen  N.  Nedzl  (D-Mlch.) 
and  Jerry  L.  Pettis  (R-Calif.). 

They  are  the  House  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers,  which  was  formed  in  1944  for  reasons 
no  one  on  Capitol  Hill  can  now  recall. 

LONG    LISTS 

The  sole  duty  of  the  members,  Nedzl  says,  is 
to  sign  their  names  to  long  lists  of  numbers 
that  appear  periodically  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Neither  Nedzl  nor  Pettis  has  any  idea  what 
the  numbers  refer  to.  When  they  tried  to  find 
out.  all  they  were  told  was  that  this  is  the 
way  It  has  always  been  done. 

Although  that  is  the  answer  to  most  ques- 
tions about  congressional  procedures.  Nedzl 
and  Pettis  decided  it  fell  short  of  the  explana- 
tion they  desired  and  they  Introduced  a  bill 
last  week  to  have  the  committee  abolished. 

"The  history  of  Congress  indicates  a  prolif- 
eration of  committees,  subcommittees  and 
joint  committees,  a  proliferation  that  Is 
rarely  checked,"  they  said  in  disclosing  their 
plan.  "This  is  one  small  case  where  abolition 
of  one  small  committee  will  be  utterly  pain- 
less." 

The  Senate  members.  Gale  W.  McGee  (D- 


Wyo.)  and  Hiram  L.  Pong  (R-HawaU)   have 
yet  to  be  heard  from. 

The  proliferation  of  subcommltteee  has 
taken  place  largely  since  Congress  decided  in 
1946  it  had  too  many  committees  and  cut 
them  down. 

Up  until  then,  as  the  nation  grew,  new 
committees  were  added  to  deal  with  new 
problems.  By  1946  there  were  48  standing 
committees  in  the  House  and  33  in  the  Sen- 
ate. A  Reorganization  Act  was  passed,  cutting 
the  totals  to  19  in  the  House  and  16  In  the 
Senate. 

But  fewer  committees  meant  fewer  com- 
mittee chairmen,  which  meant  fewer  rewards 
for  climbing  up  the  ladder  of  seniority.  And 
so  began  the  great  subcommittee  boom. 
committees  dividb 

Like  amoebas.  the  conmilttees  divided, 
created  new  Ufe.  divided  again.  Subcommit- 
tees divided.  Today,  although  the  number 
of  standing  committees  is  only  a  few  more 
than  it  was  after  the  1946  act,  there  are  251 
subcommittees  where  there  had  been  hardly 
any  before,  137  in  the  House  and  114  in  the 

With  only  100  members  In  the  Senate,  It 
U  now  theoretically  possible  for  every  sen- 
ator to  be  a  chairman,  which  seems  to  be  the 
goal. 

It  does  not  quite  work  out  that  way  since 
some  senators  have  three  or  four.  But  It  Is 
pretty  hard  for  a  Democrat  to  avoid  a  chair- 
manship and  a  situation  has  been  created 
where  so  many  senators  are  presiding  over 
their  own  subcommittees  that  nobody  but 
the  chairman  shows  up. 

This  Is  the  institution  that  Nedzl  and 
Pettis  have  challenged.  Since  it  is  an  un- 
precedented problem  for  Congress  to  deal 
with,  a  new  subcommittee  probably  will  be 
established  to  consider  their  bill. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  impossible  to 
get  some  action? 


THE  ANNUAL  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Late  yfisterday.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wired  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  request  that  it  is- 
sue an  immediate  exclusion  order  to  get 
boxcars  into  Montana  to  ship  wheat  to 
our  markets  before  it  loses  both  quality 
and  markets. 

For  a  month  now,  my  office  has  been 
calling  the  ICC  regularly  requesting  their 
assistance  to  getting  cars  for  elevators 
and  other  shippers.  The  Commission  has 
tried  to  help  get  cars  spotted,  but  it  can- 
not be  done  if  there  are  not  enough  cars. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  shortage,  ele- 
vators are  "plugged,"  or  full. 

A  shortage  of  cars  on  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad  has  moimted  from  1,400 
to  more  than  2,000  in  about  4  weeks. 
Cars  on  line  have  declined  from  89  per- 
cent of  ownership  to  only  69  percent. 

The  Great  Northern  has  built  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  cars  in  recent 
years  which  are  in  good  shape.  Other 
railroads  keep  them  on  their  lines  for 
an  excessive  period  of  time,  instead  of 
routing  them  back  to  the  Great  North- 
em  to  handle  the  annual  wheat  harvest, 
although  every  one  knows  that  year  after 
year  the  wheat  harvest  is  coming  and 
the  cars  will  be  needed. 

An  exclusion  order  would  require  oth- 
er lines  to  return  cars  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  promptly,  or  pay  stiff  penalties 


for  holding  them.  I  am  told  it  has  worked 
in  the  past.  I  hope  an  order  will  be  forth- 
coming promptly,  not  only  for  Montana's 
benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  growers  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  and  oth- 
er wheat  States  that  are  suffering  from 
the  boxcar  shortage  that  occurs  year 
after  year.     

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  ELECTION 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  2  days  the  House 
has  spent  considerable  time  discussing 
free  and  honest  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Now  I  hope  we  can  devote  some 
attention  to  free  and  honest  elections 
here  at  home,  and  speclflcaUy  next  Tues- 
day's election  for  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  have  today 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz: 

Widespread  illegal  practices  relating  to 
the  December  9  election  of  offlcers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  detailed 
in  a  9-page  letter  from  the  attorney  for 
Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  and  H.  Elmer  Brown, 
Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr..  would  appear  to  justify 
an  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
under  section  601  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act.  Section  601 
autavorlzes  such  an  Investigation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  "when  he  believes  it 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  wliether  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 
any  provision"  of  the  act.  It  is  clear  from  the 
record  that  these  conditions  exist  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  rrovlslons  of  tlUe  IV 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act.  I  urge  that  you  initiate  such 
an  investigation,  and  authorize  the  station- 
ing of  official  U.S.  Government  representa- 
tives at  polling  places  on  December  9  In  order 
to  implement  the  Investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
offlciafe  by  their  own  admission  have 
printe^^  more  than  50,000  extra  ballots, 
and  there  are  less  than  200,000  active 
and  retired  miners  who  are  eligible  to 
vote.  These  50,000  extra  ballots  have  been 
printed  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  some 
of  them  may  be  lost  in  the  mail.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  quite  properly  states: 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  a  statutory 
duty  to  Insure  the  Integrity  of  union  elec- 
tions. 

Without  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  law  to  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  election,  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  present  leadership  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
will  simply  steal  this  election.  Certainly, 
the  past  record  and  practices  of  the 
present  officers  of  the  UMWA  would  seem 
to  indicate  this,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  takes  the  neces- 
sary action  to  protect  free  unionism.  I 
specifically  deny  that  I  have  ever  pre- 
dicted that  Mr.  Boyle  would  win  this 
election.  I  have  always  stated  that  Mr. 
Yablonski  has  no  more  chance  of  win- 
ning than  Harry  Truman  or  the  New 
York  Mets.  But  vmless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  takes  action,  1  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
Boyle  and  his  cohorts  might  steal  this 
election.  In  any  event,  an  investigation 
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and  posting  of  observers  csmnot  wait  un- 
til after  the  election,  or  that  would  sim- 
ply be  locking  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen. 

Mr.  Rauh's  December  1,  1969  letter 
to  Secretary  Shultz.  and  the  December  3 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  fol- 

Washington.  D.C. 

December  1,  1969. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shttltz, 
Secretary  ot  Labor, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl, 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  H.  Elmer  Brown, 
candidate  for  Vice  President  thereof,  hereby 
request  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to 
authority  granted  In  Section  601  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959,  to  make  an  Investigation  of  the 
illegal  activities  of  the  incumbent  officers 
of  the  UMWA  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming December  9th  election.  Section  601 
authorizes  the  Secretary  In  express  terms 
to  make  such  an  investigation  "when  he 
believes  it  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  violated  or  is  about 
to  violate  any  provision"  of  LMRDA.  Only 
a  blind  man  could  fall  to  recognize,  based  on 
the  record  of  these  UMWA  Incumbent  offl- 
cers during  the  1964  election  and  their  ac- 
tions in  this  election  to  date,  that  each  of 
them  "has  violated"  and  "is  about  to  vio- 
late" further  the  election  provisions  of  Title 
IV  of  LMRDA. 

This  is  probably  the  most  Important  union 
election  since  LMRDA  was  passed  a  decade 
ago.  There  is  considerable  question  in  the 
minds  of  union  members  and  the  public 
whether  LMRDA  has  any  real  meaning  for 
union  democracy  and  fair  elections.  If  the 
incumbent  UMWA  officers  are  allowed  to 
steal  this  election  on  December  9th  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  standing  Idly  by. 
then  everyone  will  know  that  enforcement 
of  this  law  is  a  Joke.  The  remedy  of  a  post- 
election lawsuit  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  set  aside  a  fraudulent  election  and  a 
reelection  four  years  or  so  down  the  road, 
with  the  illegal  Incumbents  in  office  for 
the  whole  intervening  time,  is  a  hollow 
pretense.  You  have  the  admitted  power,  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  record,  to  initiate 
an  investigation  today  and  to  implement 
that  investigation  with  a  Government  agent 
at  every  UMWA  polling  place  on  December 
9th.  That  action  and  that  action  alone  can 
give  the  coal  miners  of  the  nation  their 
first  real  and  fair  election  in  a  half  century. 

The  record  is  a  long  one  and  we  can  only 
summarize  It  here.  All  of  It  Is  known  to  your 
Department. 

In  letters  to  you  dated  July  9,  1969,  July 
18,  1969,  July  25,  1969,  July  30,  1969, 
and  August  13.  1969  (with  Appendix),  we 
outlined  a  hundred  violations  of  LMRDA 
committed  by  the  Incumbent  offlcers  and 
those  working  with  them.  Copies  were  fur- 
nished to  the  incumbent  offlcers  of  the 
UMWA  in  each  Instance.  It  Is  now  4V4  months 
since  the  first  of  those  letters  and  31/2  months 
since  the  last  of  those  letters  and  yet  not  a 
single  one  of  the  hundred  specific  Items  has 
been  directly  denied  or  explained  by  the  In- 
cumbent offlcers.  Obviously  their  failure  to 
answer  these  100  violations  of  law  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  are  afraid  of  a 
Government  Indictment  under  18  UB.C.  1001 
which  makes  it  a  crime  "in  any  manner 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States"  for  any 
person  to  make  "any  false,  fictitious  or 
fraudulent  statMnents  or  representa- 
tions .  .  ."  and  puts  a  five-year  penalty  on 
such  a  misrepresentation  to  the  Government. 
So  we  have,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  hundred  viola- 
tions of  LMRDA  with  the  violators  conceding 
the  violations  by  their  craven  silence.  And 
think,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  we  were  able  to  detail 


100  violations  of  LMRDA,  how  many  more 
actually  oocvirred;  for  what  is  bdow  the 
surface  of  this  despotic  iceberg  Is  far  greater 
than  the  small  part  visible  to  us  or  known 
to  anyone  except  the  Incimibent  offlcers. 

When  your  Department  last  summer  real- 
ized the  validity  of  our  charges  of  widespread 
violations  of  LMRDA,  you  did  take  action. 
On  August  5,  1969,  In  a  telegram  from  As- 
sUtant  Secretary  Usery  to  UMWA  President 
W.  A.  ("Tony")  Boyle,  you  threatened  an 
investigation  prior  to  the  election.  You 
recognized  your  power  to  act  prior  to  the 
election  and  that  recognition  forced  Mr. 
Boyle  to  put  Mr.  Yablonskl  and  Mr.  Brown 
on  the  ballot.  But  it  will  have  been  a  futile 
effort  on  your  part  to  have  forced  the  In- 
cumbent UMWA  offlcers  to  put  Mr-  Yablonskl 
and  Mr.  Brown  on  the  ballot  If  you  now 
permit  them  to  continue  their  Illegal  conduct 
on  election  day.  December  9th.  To  stand 
Idly  by  now.  will  be  tantamount  to  granting 
Tony  Boyle  a  license  to  steal  the  election  for 
himself  and  his  team. 

Last  week  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  situ- 
ation and  after  giving  the  UMAW's  Incum- 
bent offlcers  a  chance  to  state  their  side  of 
the  case  (which,  of  course,  they  continued 
to  refuse  to  do),  concluded  that  "demo- 
cratic rights  have  been  violated,  and  that 
the  threat  of  further  violations  hangs  over 
the  forthcoming  election  .  .  ."  They  based 
their  conclusion,  In  part,  upon  the  "series 
of  court  cases  forced  on  the  Yablonskl  group 
by  actions  of  the  UMWA  leadership" : 

"  'Though  the  law  clearly  provides  that  an 
opposition  has  the  right  to  circulate  cam- 
paign materials  to  the  membership,  a  court 
order  was  required  to  compel  the  UMWA  to 
distribute  Yablonskl  literature  to  union 
members. 

"  'Though  the  law  clearly  provides  that  a 
union  official  may  not  be  penalized  for  run- 
ning for  office  against  an  administration 
slate,  a  court  order  was  required  to  reinstate 
Yablonskl  in  the  UMWA  job  from  which  he 
was  fired  as  soon  as  he  announced  his  can- 
didacy. 

"  "Though  the  law  clearly  prohibits  the 
expenditure  of  union  fvmds  to  support  the 
candidacy  of  any  person  running  for  union 
office,  a  court  order  was  required  to  restrain 
the  UMWA  from  "discrimination  in  the  use 
of  the  membership  Usts"  by  continuing  to 
use  their  official  organ,  the  UMWA  Journal 
"...  as  a  campaign  instrument  to  promote 
defendant  Boyle's  candidacy."  (Yablonski  v. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  et  al.). 

"  'Though  the  law  clearly  provides  for 
minimum  safeguards  in  a  labor  union  elec- 
tion, such  as  the  right  to  poll-watchers,  the 
security  of  the  ballot  box— the  UMWA  lead- 
ership issued  Instructions  to  their  locals  to 
provide  such  elementary  safeguards  only 
after  a  court  action  had  been  Instituted 
seeking  to  place  the  whole  election  under  the 
impartial  supervision  of  the  American  Arbi- 
tration Association.' " 

The  first  two  suits  referred  to  by  the 
ACLU  were  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  our  letters  of  July  9  and  July  25. 
The  last  two  were  instituted  thereafter.  All 
four  suits  have  a  significant  relevance  to 
this  appeal  for  an  investigation. 

The  UMWA  did  not  mall  Yablonskl  cam- 
paign literature  to  all  union  members.  In 
fiagrant  disregard  of  the  Injunction  Issued 
in  the  first  case  above.  Instead,  they  limited 
the  mailing  to  only  about  160,000  of  the  193.- 
000  or  so  UMWA  members  they  claim. 

In  the  second  or  "reprisal"  suit,  in  the 
course  of  the  taking  of  Mr.  Boyle's  deposi- 
tion on  August  21.  1969.  Boyle's  conviction 
that  he  owns  the  UMWA  and  that  an  opposi- 
tion candidacy  is  treasonous  was  abundantly 
demonstrated.  He  Indicated,  for  example, 
that  "Mr.  Yablonskl  was  on  notice  (that  he 
was  about  to  be  flred  from  his  union  post], 
plenty  of  notice.  He  gave  his  own  warning 
on  May  29  [when  he  annoimced  his  candid- 


acy for  president]. "  Oong.  Rec..  Noivember 
25.  1969.  H.  11394.  Boyle  continued  that 
Yablonskl  "was  In  violation  of  the  [UMWA] 
constitution"  when  he  issued  the  press  re- 
lease announcing  his  candidacy  {id.) .  He  fur- 
ther explained  that,  by  Issuing  the  release 
announcing  his  candidacy.  Yablonskl  "wasn't 
carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  Inter- 
national organization  or  its  convention" 
and  that  the  press  statement  "la  In  violation 
of  the  principles  and  policies  enunciated  by 
the  organization  down  through  the  years 
since  1890"  (id).  Boyle's  dictatorial  propen- 
sities and  his  refusal  to  brook  any  opposi- 
tion reached  Its  climax  In  his  Intemperate 
outburst  toward  a  young  legal  Interne  (a 
Nader  raider)  who  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  the  deposition:  "And  you  can  snicker  aU 
you  want  to,  because  I  will  yank  you  by  the 
long  hair  if  you  fool  around  with  me  .  .  . 
You  fool  around  with  me,  and  I  will  grab 
him  by  the  hair.  Put  that  on  the  record." 
Id.  at  H.  11411.  Boyle  added,  "He  won't  make 
too  many  more  faces  at  me  when  you  don't 
see  him.  I  will  say  that"  (id.) . 

The  third  suit,  the  one  Involving  the 
UMWA  Journal,  was  brought  after  our  last 
letter  to  you.  Two  U.S.  District  Judges. 
Joseph  Waddy  and  John  Pratt,  found  that 
Mr.  Boyle  was  using  the  UMWA  Journal  as  a 
campaign  instrument  to  promote  his  can- 
didacy. And  this  finding  has  been  upheld 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  a  Memorandum 
Opinion,  United  States  District  Judge  John 
Pratt  pointed  out  that  the  post-election  pro- 
cedures provided  In  Section  402  of  LMRDA 
are  'cumbersome,  doubtful  and  call  for  de- 
lay" and  that  they  are  "not  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  wrongs  which  plalntltT  (Ya- 
blonski) is  presently  suffering".  Only  you. 
Mr.  Secretary,  by  a  current  investigation  can 
correct  this  situation. 

The  fourth  suit,  the  so-called  "election 
suit",  is  probably  the  most  interesting  to 
date.  On  October  2.  1969.  In  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Boyle  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Owens, 
Mr.  Yablonskl  repeated  his  earlier  proposal 
"that  the  UMWA  employ  at  its  expense  the 
Honest  Ballot  Association  or  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  to  run  the  election 
from  start  to  finish — printing  the  ballots, 
distributing  the  ballots,  checking  the  voters 
in  at  the  polling  places,  counting  the  votes 
in  the  field  and  tabulating  the  totals  In 
Washington."  In  addition  to  renewing  this 
request,  Mr.  Yablonskl  asked  for  a  meeting 
with  Boyle  and  Owens  to  consider  such  mat- 
ters as  hU  right  to  Inspect  membership  lists, 
have  observers  at  the  polls,  challenge  bal- 
lots, have  a  secret  ballot  election,  have  the 
ballots  and  other  records  preserved,  have 
the  printing  and  handling  of  ballots  se- 
cured, have  the  tabulation  fairly  handled, 
bar  illegal  absentee  votes,  limit  voting  to 
members  in  good  sUnding.  etc.  On  October 
8.  1969.  Incumbents  Boyle  and  Owens,  sub 
silentio,  rejected  the  request  for  the  Honest 
Ballot  Association  or  the  American  Arbi- 
tration Association  and  even  ref\ised  to 
meet  to  discuss  the  other  points  In  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl's  letter  of  October  2.  Once  again  Mr. 
Yablonski  was  forced  to  bring  suit  in  fed- 
eral district  court  here  to  vindicate  his  rights. 
Under  the  compulsion  of  that  lawsuit.  Mr. 
Owens  finally  agreed  to  send  out  a  letter  to 
local  union  offlclals  concerning  the  matters 
referred  to  In  Mr.  Yablonskl's  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 2  and  to  grant  inspection  of  the  mem- 
bership lists. 

A  number  of  startling  revelations  ap- 
peared during  the  course  of  this  litigation. 
The  first  occurred  at  the  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  stage  of  the  action.  In  an  attempt 
to  defeat  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Court.  Mr.  Carey,  the  UMWA's  General 
Counsel,  who  had  been  Informed  by  tis  that 
we  intended  to  go  before  Judge  McGulre 
the  next  morning  to  request  an  order 
against  the  printtng  of  the  ballots,  directed 
the  union's  printer  to  "get  the  job  out  as 
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quickly  aa  poMlble"  (C.A.  3061-89.  Tr.  pp. 
13.  39-30).  Then  at  the  preliminary  Injxmc- 
tlon  stage.  It  was  revealed  that  the  Mine 
Workers  have  t)een  violating  Section  401(c) 
for  a  decade;  until  after  this  foturth  lawsuit 
was  Instituted  tbere  was  no  list  of  members 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Btlne  Workers  as 
required  by  Section  401(c).  Possibly  more 
revealing.  UMWA  doesn't  know  how  many 
locals  they  have  and  they  don't  know  what 
their  membership  U.  Although  there  were 
1469  local  unions  to  which  the  Union,  on 
Mr.  YablonsWs  behalf,  made  a  mailing  sev- 
eral months  before  the  trial,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Owens  first  testified  that  there 
were  only  1338  locals  (Tr.  83)  and  then  tes- 
tified that  there  were  1360  (Tr.  96,  159) 
after  a  call  to  his  office.  Then  when  It  ap- 
peared In  a  subsequent  mailing  that  there 
had  been  only  1297  letters  sent  to  local 
unions,  Mr.  Owens  changed  his  testimony 
again  and  conceded  there  were  only  1297 
(Tr.  159). 

With  respect  to  the  membership,  he  was 
equally  vague.  His  assistant  had  xised  the 
figure  of  approximately  225,000  (Tr.  88)  and 
Mr.  Owens  wavered  frcwn  that  to  200,000  (Tr. 
75)  and,  finally,  after  a  further  check  with 
his  office,  said  the  average  for  the  previous 
13  months  was  193.560  (Tr.  165).  This  figure 
bf6ugheT9n  the  most  startling  revelation  of 
air.  nara«y  that  UMWA  had  printed  275.000 
ballots  against  the  possible  maximum  voting 
of  193,660  (Tr.  16).  Although  Mr.  Owens  did 
not  know  how  many  locals  there  were,  he  said 
they  had  sent  10%  over  the  regular  amount 
to  each  local  (Tr.  Ill) .  This  too  was  incorrect. 
Ten  percent  above  193.650  would  be  212.906; 
this  sharply  contrasts  with  Mr.  Owens'  testi- 
mony that  they  sent  out  234,000  ballots  to  the 
local  unions,  leaving  a  stray  and  unaccount- 
able 11,000.  And  the  51.000  additional  ballots 
were  carefuUy  secreted  In  Mr.  Owens'  pos- 
session and  are  now  apparently  back  at  the 
printer's,  subject  to  Bir.  Owens'  call.  When 
asked  why  he  had  printed  the  extra  51,000, 
Mr.  Owens  said  he  needed  them  In  case  some 
baUots  got  lost  in  the  mail,  but  when  asked 
If  any  had  been  lost  In  1964.  he  said  he 
couldn't  recaU  (Tr.  112) . 

Other  evidence,  equally  revealing  of  the 
union's  persistent  Ulegal  conduct  and  Its 
disregard  for  honest  elections  was  adduced 
at  this  hearing.  Secretary-Treasurer  Owens, 
for  example,  admitted  that  some  600  locals 
which  do  not  contain  the  10  working  mem- 
bers required  by  the  UMWA  constitution 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  existence 
(Tr.  117) .  Most  of  these  locals  are  subject  to 
the  dictatorial  control  of  the  Incxunbent 
International  Officers  and  the  failure  to  dis- 
band these  locala  has  given  these  officers 
unlimited  control  not  only  of  the  operations 
of  these  locals  but  also  over  substantial  sums 
of  money  which  need  not  be — and,  in  fact, 
are  not — reported  under  LMRDA.  Mr.  Owens 
also  admitted  that,  in  violation  at  the  union 
constitution  and  Section  401(e)  of  tMBDA, 
the  Union  has  not  In  past  years  tabulated 
and  published  election  results  on  a  local- 
by-local  basis  (id..  Tr.  pp.  138-141). 

Possibly  the  most  objective  statements 
about  the  operation  of  the  UMWA  were 
made  by  District  Judge  George  Hart  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  fourth  lawsuit.  As 
to  the  baUots,  Judge  Hart  commented:  "Now 
admittedly,  the  ballots  in  these  cases  ought 
to  be  handled  with  a  good  bit  more  care 
than  they  are  being  handled;  admittedly." 
He  added  "There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  things 
going  on  here  and.  particularly,  the  way  these 
ballots  are,  apparently,  handled,  kind  of 
wlUy-nllly"  (Tr.  p.  207).  Among  his  other 
ccHXunents  were  that  the  officers  of  the  UMWA 
"pay  attention  to  the  Constitution  when 
they  want  to  and  when  they  don't  they 
don't"  {id..  Tr.  pp.  136-137).  Mr.  Owens'  In- 
ability to  state  how  many  local  unions  and 
members  were  in  UMWA  prompted  these 
remarks  by  Judge  Hart:  "For  a  man  with 


31  years  experience  In  his  Job  the  witness 
shows  remarkable  little  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  m  the  union"  (Tr.  p.  86)  and  ".  .  . 
that  would  be  an  awful  way  to  ran  a  rail- 
road and  not  too  good  a  way  to  run  a  union" 
(Tr.  p.  88).  But.  Judge  Hart  felt  he  could 
do  lltUe  to  prevent  the  theft  of  the  elec- 
tion. "The  trouble  is,  as  I  see  It,"  he  said, 
"so  far  as  this  Court  Is  concerned,  when 
you  start  talking  about  a  fair  election  you 
are  not  talking  about  anything  much  that 
I  can  do  anything  about"  (Tr.  p.  136).  "The 
Secretary  of  Labor  will- attend  to  this  elec- 
tion business  ex  post  factor  and  .  .  .  the 
Courts  can't  get  Involved  therein.  If  you 
want  to  say  that  Is  a  furny  way  to  do 
things,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more" 
(Tr.  p.  136) . 

At  the  trial  of  the  election  suit.  Tablon- 
skl  presented  affidavits  which  showed  that 
ballot  stuffing  Is  not  a  new  UMWA  practice. 
In  1964  the  stuffing  on  behaU*  of  Boyle  was 
rampant.  For  example,  Michael  Encrapera 
and  Jack  Peters  In  a  sworn  affidavit  sub- 
mitted' to  the  Court  In  connection  with  the 
fair  election  suit  stated  that  In  1964  "We  ob- 
served Robert  Gordon,  International  Repre- 
sentative UMWA,  placing  a  large  number 
of  ballots  m  the  ballot  box.  When  we  asked 
what  he  was  doing  he  stated  that  he  was 
getting  some  votes  for  Tony  Boyle."  Absen- 
tee and  proxy  votes  were  counted  without 
authorization.  According  to  the  sworn  af- 
fidavit of  Marlon  PelUgrlnl.  there  is  a  "pol- 
icy exercised  In  past  UMWA  elections  where- 
by local  union  officers  are  encouraged  or 
directed  to  cast  votes  other  than  their  own 
and  to  alter  tally  sheets  on  behalf  of  in- 
cumbent International  officers."  What  hap- 
pened during  the  nominating  process  was 
simply  the  continuation  of  what  had  hap- 
pened at  the  previous  election. 

The  Inciunbent  officers  have  a  vlse-Uke 
grip  on  the  election  process.  The  Department 
certainly  ought  to  know  this  better  than 
anybody  else  for  it  has  had  a  long-stalled 
suit  against  the  Mine  Workers  to  terminate 
the  trusteeships  in  at  least  17  out  of  23 
districts.  In  other  words,  the  Mine  Workers 
officials  who  direct  the  business  In  at  least 
17  of  the  23  districts  are  appointed  by  Boyle, 
subject  to  Boyle's  direction,  and  under 
Boyle's  control.  This  is  indeed  a  government 
of  Boyle,  for  Boyle,  by  Boyle.  He  and  his 
team  run  the  locals  from  the  districts  and 
they  win  brook  no  aonsense  about  it. 

The  Department  of  Labor  also  ought  to 
know  better  than  anybody  else  the  extent 
to  which  the  Incumbent  officers  of  the  UMWA 
use  the  union  as  their  own  personal  vehicle 
and.  more  colloquially,  as  their  own  cash 
box.  The  audit  released  by  the  Department 
only  three  days  ago  Is  an  abundant  exposi- 
tion of  the  Illegal  activities  of  the  Incumbent 
officers  In  the  financial  field.  There  is  equal 
evidence,  as  we  have  shown  In  this  letter, 
of  their  Ulegal  activities  In  the  election 
field. 

Several  very  recent  Incidents  provide  added 
evidence  of  the  Boyle  team's  Intentions  to 
have  their  people  In  the  field  wink  at  the 
Instructions  extracted  from  Mr.  Owens  by 
the  election  suit.  The  membership  of  Local 
Union  6843  at  Vansant,  Virginia,  wanted  to 
elect  their  own  officers  Instead  of  having 
officers  appointed  by  the  district  president, 
himself  appointed  by  Boyle.  District  Presi- 
dent Carson  Hlbbits  attempted  to  prevent 
this  election  because  control  might  be  ob- 
tained, he  implied,  by  "one  of  our  arch 
enemies" — ^by  which  he  euphemistically  re- 
ferred to  someone  who  wasn't  on  the  Boyle 
side  In  the  election.  Likewise,  at  a  meeting 
of  Local  1577  on  October  20,  1969.  one  of 
Boyle's  henchmen,  Karlavage  (see  previous 
references  in  letters  to  you  concerning  Illegal 
activities  diurlng  the  nominating  process), 
prevented  the  election  of  tellers  as  author- 
ized by  the  UMWA  consUtutlon  because  be 


was  afraid  that  they  might  not  be  on  Boyle's 
Bide.  The  meeting  was  conducted  by  an  un- 
eleoted  president  with  unelected  secretaries 
under  Karlavage's  watchful  eye  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  credentials  of  those  officers  was 
prevented  by  Karlavage. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  Local  Union  8982  In 
Concord.  Alabama,  had  a  regular  meeting  on 
November  16.  1969  at  which  time,  In  accord 
with  the  UMWA  constitution,  they  set  the 
place  of  the  union  election — the  union  hall. 
Local  officers  then  contacted  Boyle  and  at 
Boyle's  apparent  Insistence  called  another 
meeting  at  which  time  they  rammed  through 
an  amendment  to  the  previously  passed  poll- 
ing place  motion.  (Only  28  of  the  several 
hundred  members  of  Local  Union  8982  were 
present  at  thU  second.  Irregular  meeting). 
According  to  the  amendment,  the  election 
at  this  local  will  take  place  at  two  sites — the 
union  hall  and  the  bathhouse.  This  second 
meeting  was  held  In  violation  of  the  UMWA 
constitution  (Art.  XI,  Sec.  11),  and  Its  clear 
purpose  was  to  facilitate  the  corraptlon  of 
the  election  process. 

And  there  Is  even  more.  Harassment  tac- 
tics of  violence  have  been  used  against  Ya- 
blonskl  supporters.  Thus,  Mr.  James  Torma 
was  threatened  on  November  17,  1969,  by 
Joseph  C.  Morris  of  Carmlchaels,  Pennsyl- 
vania with  loss  of  his  Job  If  he  continued  to 
support  Yablonskl.  Morris  also  warned 
Torma  that  Boyle's  group  wasn't  "through" 
with  him  yet  and  that  on  December  9  he 
(Torma)  was  to  have  many  more  "  "surprises' 
coming  to  (hlml"  as  a  result  of  his  support 
of  Yablonskl.  Morris  added  that  "they  were 
far  from  done"  with  Torms,  that  he  would 
personally  see  to  It  that  Torma  gets  "what's 
coming  to  (hlml".  Earlier  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Torma  received  threatening  and  harassing 
phone  calls  between  1:30  ajn.  and  4:30  a.m. 
Only  through  the  deployment  of  field  In- 
vestigators can  some  protection  be  afforded 
the  beleaguered  miners. 

This.  Mr.  Secretary,  Is  the  sorry  record  of 
Illegal  conduct  of  the  Incumbent  officers 
of  the  UMWA.  That  they  Intend  to  steal 
the  election  a  week  from  tomorrow  has  been 
shown  over  and  over  again  In  these  pages. 
We  ask  you  to  start  an  Investigation  at  once 
so  that  evidence  of  these  Illegal  actions  will 
be  obtained  before  the  trial  Is  cold  and  so 
that  those  local  officials  of  the  UMWA  who 
want  to  resist  Boyle's  orders  and  who  want 
to  comply  with  the  law  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  the  Department. 

So,  Mr.  Secretary,  these  are  your  choices: 
You  can  allow  the  Boyle  team  to  steal  the 
election  and  start  a  long  four-year  process 
toward  a  new  election  with  cold  evidence 
which  will  cost  the  Government  mllUons  of 
dollars  and  the  union  Its  democracy  for 
another  four  years;  or,  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
can  stand  up.  Investigate,  have  an  agent  at 
every  poll  and  make  the  LMRDA  a  reality. 

Before  we  close,  we  must  make  one  ad- 
ditional point.  The  faUure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  take  strong  measures  to 
Insure  a  fair  election  may  well  bring  In  Its 
train  ugly  violence  In  the  mines.  There  is 
a  deep  hatred  among  the  coal  miners  of  the 
Incumbent  leadership  of  the  UMWA.  If  that 
hatred  Is  fanned  by  a  beUef  that  the  election 
was  stolen  from  the  rightful  winner  by  the 
incumbent  leadership,  the  cost  In  violence, 
strikes,  and  slowdowns  may  be  greater  than 
you  or  anyone  thinks. 

The  miners  of  America  have  had  It.  They 
have  been  driven  beyond  the  normal  tol- 
erance of  fnistration.  You  and  you  alone 
have  the  power  to  Insure  a  fair  election.  I 
express  the  hope  of  Messrs.  Yablonskl  and 
Brown,  to  which  I  add  my  own,  that  you 
will  act  now  and  give  the  long-suffering 
miners  their  first  fair  election  in  50  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  L.  RAtm.  Jr.. 
Attorney  for  Joseph  A   YabtonsW  ond 
H.  Elmer  Brown. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  3.  19«91 

CONTBOL   OF  THE   MINE   WORKEM 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  a  statutory 
duty  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  union  elec- 
tloM.  a  power  It  exercises  by  Investigating 
complaints  of  irregularities  and  occasionally 
bv  setting  elections  aside   and  conducting 
new  ones.  But.  as  a  poUcy  matter,  the  gov- 
ernment has  avoided  such  "»t«"f°"'?'^,',^ 
advance  of  an  election.  However.  It  Is  being 
pr^  to   intervene   on   the  United   M^ne 
workers  election  set  for  Dec.  »•  Olven  the 
charges  of  Intimidation  and  fraud  that  have 
been  made,  given  the  allegation  of  challenger 
Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  that  incumbent  presi- 
dent W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  and  his  associates 
are  using  every  resource  avaUable  to  them 
to  continue  In  office  and  given  the  fact  that 
a  federal  grand  Jury  is  investigating  possible 
Illegal  use  of  UMW  funds  In  Mr.  Boyle  s  be- 
half, a  strong  governmental  presence  to  guar- 
antee an  honest  ballot   would   appear   de- 
sirable. , 
Publication  last  weekend  of  a  summary  of 
a  Labor  Department  inquiry  Into  the  finan- 
cial  affairs  of  the  UMW  under  Mr.  Boyle 
underscores  the  need  to  have  the  Labor  De- 
nartment  devise  ways  to  monitor  this  crucial 
union  election.  Mr.  Boyle  dismisses  the  audit 
as  a  "smear  Job,"  but  the  charges  are  serious 
and  go  to  the  heart  of  his  opponent's  allega- 
tions about  the  way  the  union's  business  Is 
being  conducted.  The  report  suggests  that 
salaries  of  offlclaU  are  improperly  fixed  and 
raised,  that  expense  accounts  are  padded, 
and  that  a  $1.5  million  pension  fund  for 
union  officials  has  not  been  "adequately  dis- 
closed" m  reports  required  by  law.  High  offi- 
cials have  sons,  daughters  and  other  rela- 
tives on  the  payroll.  In  answer,  union  offi- 
cials suggest  that  some  mistakes  may  have 
been  made  In  the  handling  of  exi^nse  ac- 
counts but  otherwise  assert  that  the  Labor 
Department    has    uncovered    nothing    that 
could  not  have  been  discovered  by  an  Inspec- 
tion of  the  public  record.  Mr.  Boyle  was  upset 
about  the  release  of  the  report  11  days  ahead 
of  the  election.  Labor  Department  officials 
say  they  released  it  as  soon  as  It  was  finished. 
To  have  done  otherwise,  would  have  been 
unconscionably  to  withhold  information  that 
the  public,  and  particularly  the  mine  work- 
ers, have  a  right  to  know.  In  fact,  the  entire 
reoort  should  be  released  to  permit  the  de- 
talU  to  be  debated  while  the  electoral  cam- 
paign is  going  on. 

Mr  Yablonskl  wants  the  government  to 
watch  the  election  to  Insure  Its  honesty  and 
to  avoid  the  violence  he  fears  might  occur  In 
the  mines  should  the  result  be  left  In  doubt 
with  ultimate  control  of  the  union  left  to  be 
fought  out  In  the  courts.  Associates  of  Mr. 
Boyle  argue,  but  not  very  persuasively,  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  governmental  Inspection 
since  the  elections  are  handled  by  the  union's 
nearly  1300  locals  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures set  out  by  the  union  constitution.  We 
sympathize  with  the  Labor  Department's  de- 
sire to  avoid  intervention  In  the  conduct  of 
most  union  elections  but  feel  that  an  excep- 
tion Is  Indicated  In  this  case. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  place  a  gov- 
ernment official  m  every  local.  Experience 
with  Justice  Department  efforts  to  enforce 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  suggest  that  much  can 
be  done  with  teams  of  strategically  placed 
lawyers  and  marshals  who  can  give  particular 
attention  to  known  trouble  spots  and  be 
available  to  move  quickly  Into  other  areas. 
Numerous  alumni  of  these  official  efforts  to 
guard  the  general  baUot  against  racial  dis- 
crimination and  intimidation  could  be  called 
upon  for  possible  service  In  the  mines  on 
Dec.  9. 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  CHISHOLM 
(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per 
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mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
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and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York, 
the  Honorable  Shirley  Chisholm.  pre- 
sented her  views  on  abortion  to  the  Ke- 
publican  Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources 
and  Population  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
Mrs   Chisholm  made  a  bold  and  forth- 
riKht  presentation  on  a  subject  that  most 
of  us  find  very  difficult  to  discuss  because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  personjU  and  re- 
ligious conviction  involved  and  because 
of  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Her  statement  deserves  wlde- 
SreSd  attention  and  I  would  like  to  have 
it  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Gentlemen,  first  I'd  like  to  say  that  I  have 
long  been  and  still  am  an  ardent  advocate  of 
JanUly  planning.   It  is  obvious   that   when 
posslble'we  should  limit  the  number  of  blrt^ 
by  the  use  of  contraceptive  devices.  I  mi 
equally  aware  however,  that  for  a  number  of 
rLom  birth  control  Is  not  enough^ontra- 
ceptlve  devices  fall,  women  are  /aped   they 

neoDle  have  not  been  Informed  is  that  It  has 
^my^n  recently  that  we  as  legislators  have 
supported  birth  control.  Even  now  there  axe 
problems.  Ftor  example  even  though  approid- 
matelv  four  percent  of  the  mothers  of  the 
^S  ^»>1«  born  illegitimately  In  the 
United  States  every  year  are  ^o™«»  ^f„y*?^ 
old  or  younger;  we  still  are  not  making  m- 
formatlon  on  birth  control  available  to  these 

''T^n't' until  1966  that  New  York  changed 
its  w^«e  rulings  and  made  birth  cont^^ 
information  available  to  young  women  who 
were  heads  of  households  and  they  still  won  t 
give  the  information  to  any  girl  ^^er  18. 

Although  many  young  people  seem  to  be 
veS  «.phl8tlcatea  about  sex,  they  m  fact  arc 
Suently  lacking  In  knowledge  about  the 

'•"^e^rVTre  many  persons  who  either  for 
religious  or  personal  convictions  believe  that 
abortion  is  wrong  because  you  are  WUlng  a 
child,  otiiers  believe  tiiat  human  "'«  do«« 
not  start  until  some  time  after  conception  or 
at  bX  I  believe  that  this  is  a  personal 
matter  which  should  not  be  decided  by  the 

'^certainly,  no  one  should  ever  be  forced  to 
havf  an  a^rtion.  The  decision  to  have  a 
Child  should  be  a  personal  private  decUlo^ 
unfortunately  as  the  law  stands  now  there 
is  no  choice.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances we  are  imposing  the  Catholic  view  of 

abortion  on  the  entire  P0P^]f2i°oK«rtion  re- 
For  many  years  I  supported  abortion  re- 
peal but  repeal  Is  not  enough.  The  majority 
of  women  who  seek  abortions  not  because 
?he7  have  been  raped,  exposed  to  German 
measles  or  have  serious  heart  «  liver  ail- 
ments. The  number  of  'aP«-''^«»"^  P^^*^', 
cles  in  the  United  States  Is  about  800  per 
ye^-between  80.000  and  160.000  defective 
children  or  between  3%  and  4%  are  bom  a 

^*Women  seek  abortions  because  they  tod 
themselves  with  unwelcome  or  unwanted 
pregnancies.  Abortion  Is  a  last  resort  blriii 
coS^measure  when  preventive  techniques 
have  failed  or  have  not  been  used.      

Approximately    50    mllUon    abortions    are 
performed  annuaUy  around  the  world 
^  Between   8.000   and    13.000   legal,   that  U 
therapeutic    abortions    are    performed    an- 
nuallv  in  the  United  States. 

Between  260.000  to  1^50.000  Illegal  por- 
tions are  performed  annually  In  the  United 

^^Approximately  20.000  are  Perfo™***  i°^  *^* 
D.C  area  along  of  which  only  26%  are  done 
In  hospitals. 


Neariy  half  of  those  seeking  abortf««  are 
unmarried  girls.  Unless  these  gl'^TT J^« 
»600  to  $700  It  takes  to  get  a  «»«P«Jtlc 
abortion  and  are  willing  to  -we"^  *«.  *!~ 
psychUtrtsts  that  they  are  going  ^  Jump 
off  a  ledge,  the  only  solution  Is  to  have  the 

''^Sileties'  attitude  seem  to  be  "yf^;;^  ^a^ 
your  pleasure  now  pay  the  prtoe.  What  Is 
more  Immoral,  granting  an  abortion  °r  tatc- 
lUK  a  young  girl— some  of  them  as  young  as 
14  or  15  to  awume  the  responsibilities  of  an 
^ult  While  she  U  still  a  child?  What  are 
we  doing  to  the  mother?  What  are  we  doing 

*°K  a  white  glri  gives  up  her  chUd  for  adop- 
tion  there  is  a  pretty  good  chance  that  Uie 
child  will  be  adopted.  ThU  is  not  the  »8e 
for  black  and  other  minority  group  children 
They  spend  their  lives  In  orphanages  and 
foster    homes.    This    Is    one    of    the    prime 
reasons  so  many  black  girls  keep  their  babies. 
The  number  of  children  In  orphanages  or  in 
foster  care  totals  316.000.  Only  26%  of  the 
black  chUdren  are  in  public  institutions— 
18%  are  in  voluntary  welfare  institutions  or 
homes.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  71  ,r 
of  white  children  In  public  institutions  and 
80%  in  voluntary  care.  »..,,..^„  ♦„ 

Is  It  more  humane  for  tiiese  children  to 
erow  up  unwanted  and  unloved? 

Botched  abortions  are  the  single  larg«t 
cause  of  maternal  deaths  In  the  United 
States  In  1964,  Dr.  Carl  Goldmark,  Jr..  presl- 
dentlf  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society 
reported  that  34  women  died  in  New  York 
City  as  the  result  of  criminal  abortions.  He 
estimated  at  that  time  that  about  80%^ 
maternal  deaths  are  «>e  result  crlmlnai 
abortions.  Women  from  "n^norlty  groups  we 
hit  hardest.  According  to  a  study  by  Edwin  M. 
Gold  for  1960-1962,  abortion  was  the  cause 
of  deaUi  for  26<;'o  of  the  white  women,  49%  of 
the  non-white  women  and  66%  of  tiie  Puerto 
Rlcan  women. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  securing  the 
money  for  therapeutic  abortions.  PO«r.  ^- 
norlty  group  women  have  another  p-oblem. 
mat  U  that  the  municipal  hospitals  which 
they  must  patronize  are  far  more  reluctant 
to  ^rform  therapeutic  abortions  ths^  vol- 
unteer   hospltaU.    While    3.9    per    1,000    live 
mrths  IS  ti.e  ratio  for  therapeutic  abortions 
in  voluntary  hospitals,  the  ratio  is  only  1  per 
1  000  Teblrths    in  municipal  hospitals  In 
New  York  City.  Well  over  90%  of  all  thera- 
peutic abortions  in  New  York  City  are  per- 
formed on  white  women.  ^  ..  ^  ,ob7 
niegltimacy  is  a  growing  problem  ^fj^ll 
approSmately  4.6  million  c^iUdren  trndertt^e 
age  of  18  in  the  United  States  are  Ulegltimate. 
Te  can't  ignore  this.  It  Is  a  fact.  These  chil- 
dren  this  problem  is  not  going  to  go  away^ 
we  A«xl  to  be  concerned  about  the  quaUty 
if  thSe  llves-both  of  the  children  and  of 
their  mothers. 

By  forcing  a  young  girl  to  bave  an  un- 
wanted child,  we  are  assigning  her  to  soc  e- 
ties-  trash  heap.  Young,  confused,  usually 
'v^^out  sUlls  o?  training,  she  will  be  cut  off 
^om  avenues  of  opportunity.  Widows  and 
mvorcees  have  a  rough  time  in  the  marriage 
m^ket  unwed  mothers  have  It  even  rougher. 
By  punishing  her  to  have  the  baby,  have  we 
wived  any  problems?  I  think  not-I  think 

"'s^'e  oryT^.^remen  may  think  this  Is 
alf^  hIaL  ^d  flowers.  Well  I've  got  an 
even  more  practical  reason  why  you  should 
^  m^avor  of  abortion  repeal.  It  costs  you 

"X'"' number  of  illegitimate  chlK^en  on 
APDC  has  been  steadily  ^smg-  Until  now 
(as  of  1967)  1.100,000  or  28%  of  aU  AFDC 
children  are  Illegitimate.  About  '^  w  ^  of 
all  iUegltimate  children  under  the  age  of  18 
^e  on  the  AFDC  rolls.  Over  70  000  unmarried 
motiiers    are    receiving    aid    for    dependent 

*^'*The^APDC  payments  range  from  $10.65  per 
reS*entin^Mi«i«lPP»  «>  •64.66  in  New  Jer- 
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■ey.  The  national  average  per  recipient  Is  Repressive  legislation  Is  not  the  answer.  logically   higher   In   Industrial   urban   areas 

•44.30.  For  D.C.  It  U>  $43.40.  Think  about  It,  The  strictest  rules  against  abortion  are  found  than  In  rural  pcuts  of  the  country, 

gentlemen,  that  is  about  $48,730,000  a  year  In  Catholic  countries  yet  it  is  the  Catholic  D.C.  General  reports  80  therapeutic  abor- 

and  unmarried  women  are  the  ones  who  find  countries   that   have   the   highest   rates   of  tions,  but  between  800  and  1,000  abortions 

it  most  difficult  to  get  off  the  welfare  rolls,  abortions.  are  reported  at  D.C.  General  which  are  in- 

I  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  iUegltl-  In  Roman  Catholic  Chile  27%  of  the  complete.  Incomplete  means  that  the  abor- 
macy  today.  I  have  done  it  purposely  because  women  reported  they  had  had  abortions.  tlon  was  induced  either  naturally,  by  drugs 
people  are  squeer-Ush  and  don't  want  to  dls-  The  Illegal  abortion  rate  in  Uruguay  is  or  by  an  instrument  but  they  were  not  com- 
cuaa  the  matter.  I  think  we  must  discuss  the  almost  2 '/a  times  the  number  of  annual  live  pleted  naturally  .  .  .  therefore  this  is  a  dele- 
matter  and  come  to  grips  with  it.  I  do  not  births.  terlous  effect  and  must  be  completed  by  a 
believe  in  sugarcoatlng  the  issue.  Birth  control  is  not  enough.  Even  if  all  physician. 

Single  girls  are  not  the  only  ones  seeking  women  of  child  bearing  age  in  the  U.S.  used  The  question  is  not  can  we  Justify  abor- 

abortions.  The  most  frequent  reason  married  the  pill,  a   1%   failure  rate  would  yield   as  tlons  but  can  we  Justify  compulsory  preg- 

women  seek  abortions  is  that  they  feel  that  many  as  250,000  unwanted  pregnancies.  We  nancy? 

they  have  too  many  children  already.  must  have  expanded  and  more  effective  birth  Botched   abortions  are   the  single   largest 

In  a  recent  survey  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  West-  control  programs  and  abortion  repeal.  cause    of    maternal    deaths    in    the    United 

off  of  Princeton's  office  of  population  research  There  are  hopeful  signs  that  there   Is   a  States. 

revealed  that  22%  of  all  legitimate  births  in  rethinking  on  this  issue.  In  1068  the  Amer-  CBS  TV  Editorial,  April   1,   1966  Dr.  Carl 

the  United  States  are  unwanted  by  either  lean  Public  Health  Association  urged  repeal  Goldmark,  Jr.,'  President  of  the  New  York 

the  husband  or  the  wife.  This  indepth  survey  of  all  restricOve  statutes.  And  this  year  the  County   Medical    Society   reported    that   34 

of  5,600  persons  revealed  that  the  poor  were  A.M.A.  will  debate  a  resolution   calling  for  women  died  In  N.Y.C.  in  1964  as  a  result  of 

most  anxious  about  this  issue  of  all  economic  endorsement  of  abortion  repeal  at  their  na-  criminal  abortions.  He  estimates  that  about 

groups.  Among  the  poor  (i.e.,  earning  under  tlonal  convention  which  will  be  held  from  80%    of  maternal  deaths  are  the  result  of 

$4,000)   42%  of  all  legitimate  births  are  un-  November  30  to  December  3.  criminal  abortions. 

wanted.  The  principal  reason  seems  to  be  The  resolution  which  will  be  Introduced  by  According  to  a  study  by  Edwin  M.  Gold  of 

financial  or  financially  related,  e.g.,  crowded  the  section  on  preventive  medicine  would  re-  deaths  of  women  from  childbirth  in  N.Y.C. 

housing.  Indeed  there  is  a  high  correlation  celve  tlie  AMA's  present  policy  on  abortion  in    1960-1962    abortion    was    the    cause    of 

between  the  number  of  children  in  a  family  and  have  the  AMA  "go  on  record  as  recom-  death  for  25%  of  the  white  women,  49%  of 

a&d  the  ability  to  break  the  poverty  cycle,  mending  the  repeal  of  all  state  abortion  laws  the  non-white  women  and  56%  of  the  Puerto 

The  risk  of  poverty  increases  rapidly  9%  for  (except  those  restricting  abortion  to  quail-  Rican  women. 

one-chUd  families  to  42%  for  families  with  fied  physicians)  so  that  all  women,  for  what-  Well  over  90%  of  all  therapeutic  abortions 

6  or  more  children.  Nearly  half  of  the  chll-  ever  reason,   can   have  abortion   performed  In  N.Y.C.  are  performed  on  white  women, 

dren    growing   up   in   poverty   in    1966   were  under  safe,  healthful  conditions  by  qualified  (association  for  the  study  of  abortion  inc.) 

mefabersof  families  with  five  or  more  chll-  practitioners  of  medicine."  Scientific  American  January   1969:   Ratio 

dren  under  18.  More  than  one  quarter  of  all  As  you  know  doctors  are  one  of  the  most  of  therapeutic  abortions  per  1,000  deliveries 

families  with  foiir  or  more  children  live  in  conservative  groups  in  our  society — they  have  was  2.6  for  white  women,  .5  for  Negro  wom- 

poverty.  The  risk  of  poverty  is  two  and  a  half  the  courage  to  reassess  their  views — in  my  en  and  .1  for  Puerto  Rican  women, 

times  that  for  families  with  three  children  view  we  cannot  do  less.  In   N.Y.C.    1960-1962    the    abortion   ratios 

or  lesg                                                                                                            ranged  from  3.9  per  1,000  live  births  to  only 

One    hears    talk    about    "genocide"    from  Abortion  Statistics  .1    per   1,000   in   municipal   hospitals — legal 

black  militants.  I  think  the  principal  things  Abortion  did  not  become  a  statutory  crime  abortions  are  less  readily  avaUable  to  low 

in  operation  here  are  the  feeling  of  blacks  in  England  until  1803.  It  did  not  become  one  income  families. 

that  they  want  to  control  their  lives  and  of  in  the  United  States  until  about  1830.  ^^^o  marked  ethnic  differential  per  1.000 

the  black  man's  pride  and  ego.  Most  of  those  No  other  medical  procedure  is  regulated  births,  2.6  white,  5  Negro,  and  .1  per  Puerto 

who  raise  the  genocide  issue  are  black  men  by  law  Rican  women, 

not  black  women.  in  43  states  abortion  Is  permitted  only  If  ^^^^  "»^^"  »  so  called  "liberal"  reform 

But  we  must  also  be  aware  of  one  of  the  the  pregnancy  threatens  the  mothers  life.  I*''    costs    are     prohibitive— approximately 

underlying  fears  that  is  that  blacks  fear  that  The  other  seven  states  and  the  District  of  '^^O  to  $700.                      .. 

some  day  people  will  be  "required"  to  use  Columbia   are    somewhat    more   permissive.  Total  number  of  children  in  orphanages 

contraceptives  or  have  an  abortion  in  order  in  1967  and  1968  five  states,  California,  Colo-  °r  foster  care — 316,000 

to  receive  public  assistance.  Although  I  am  a  rado,   Georgia,   Maryland   and   North   Caro-  Public    Voluntary 

strong  advocate  for  both,  I  do  not  want  any-  una — adopted  liberalized  abortion  laws.  instiUi-     institu- 

one  to  misunderstand  me.  Birth  control  and  Why  repeal  rather  than  reform — Because  ftons           tions 

abortions  should  never  be  forced  or  required,  the  majority  of  women  who  seek  abortions  do     Percent  black 25                  18 

rather  they  should  be  "available".  so  not  because  they  have  been  raped,  exposed     Percent  black 71                 80 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  studies  done  in  1960  to  German  measles  or  have  serious  heart  or     Percent  black 4                   2 

and  1965  indicate  that  a  significantly  higher  uver  ailments.  cost    of   Welfare   per    child   per    month: 

percentage  of  non-whites  prefer  a  family  of  The  number  of  rape-induced  pregnancies  q^,.  $42.50,  N.J.  $64.50  highest  per  month, 

two  children  or  less  as  opposed  to  the  white  m  the  United  States  is  about  800  per  year.  mIss.  $10  lowest  per  month  except  for  Puerto 

desire  for  about  3  children.  This  I  think  re-  Between  80,000  and  160,000  defective  chll-  rico  $8  50                    "i""""  ^'^^^v 

lt*^n*  no\°».^T^HT>,»^,,^™h*!^J^ril°nrtrp;  '^^^  °'  ^^w^^^JI".  '^'^  V"  ""  ^J^  ^  ^«"^  Illegitimate  births,  1940,  89,500;  1966,  302.- 

^r^-rj^^r^i  t^  an^^^  J^"^,  ^''^   abortions    because    they    find  ^  "^g^,  approximately  4.5  million  children 

tt,  t«^f  o^.,^  n^^^^f^r  wnriH  „nr,„i«  t^emselves    With    unwelcome    or   unwanted  ^^^^^  ^he  age  of  18  in  the  United  States  are 

In  terms  of  our  concern  for  world  popula-  pregnancies.  Abortion  is  a  last-resort  birth  meeitlmate 

io«n  ^Zlw  ?rf  have'  th'J^^hlfd^n  ^^Zl  ?°^^'°\^V^'"^  when  preventive  techniques  ^^  ^^^^^^  „,  illegitimate  children  on 

lean   family   to  have  three   children   raises  uave  failed  or  have  not  been  used.  -pjjo  j^      ^^        steadllv  rlslne  until  now  in 

serious  concern.  The  U.  S.  population  growth  Worldwide   abortions   legal    and    illegal-  I^i  V^  (^.^r  2^  o,  ^H  ATOC  ^^ 

rate  has  equaled  and  exceeded  two  of  many  approximately  50  million  annually.  Aho,.t   v  '2^  u   of  In  fntJiH^S,  ohliT^n 

underdeveloped  countries.  We  are  now  add-  '^Kstlmates  kre   from  8,000   to   10,000  legal  ^^°"*    ^  J^  Jl  °'  ?il  A^pZ,*f  "^^^^ 

ing  about  3,000.000  people  each  year.  hospital  abortions  annually  and  from  250,000  "  „  '  f ^V ,,    !  ??         ^        I!!L. 

While  it  took  1,840  years  since  the  time  of  to  well  over  1,250,000  Illegal  abortions.  ^^^'^^  ?!i^,     3°".*^^^^/^.  ! 

Christ  for  the  world  population  to  reach  one  naral  statistics.  1969  over  1,000,000  abor-  unmarried  girls.  The  attitude  of  society  seems 

billion,  we  tripled  this  figure  in  little  more  tlons  are  performed  per  year  350,000  repair  ^V^^J^Ji"^  ?*^  your  pleasure  now  pay  the 

than  a  centurv.  At  the  present  explosive  rate  of  botched  Jobs  P'^*'®-     "'"**  ^  ™°''®  immoral,  granting  an 

the  three  bUlion  people  we  have  now  will  or   Vultch  estimates  that  more  than  20,-  abortion  or  forcing  a  young  girl  some  of  them 

double  to  Six  billion  from  1960  to  2000.  oOO  abortions  a  year  are  performed  in  D.C.  ??,7°""^*^    *h',J    ^if.i^^u'"?  ^^Mir^^K*!^' 

We  urgently  need  to  examine  our  attitudes  area  and  only  about  25%  of  them  are  done  ''""les  »'  "»  »«""  ^Ji^e  she  is  still  a  child, 

and   policies    toward    family   planning   and  in  the  hospitals.  "^^^  committee  on  population  of  the  Na- 

abortion  or  we  shall  be  crowded  off  the  earth.  Dr.  Russell  S.  Fisher,  ex-president  of  the  «onal  Academy  of  Sciences  urges  early  edu- 

I  know  that  everyone  treats  the  issue  of  Medical  and  Surgical  faculty  of  the  State  of  cation  In  family  planning  In  order  to  prevent 

abortion  repeal  gingerly.  I'm  a  politician  too  Maryland    estimated    that    about    1,200,000  Illegitimacy.  The  mothers  of  approximately 

and  I  understand  your  uneasiness  but  I  think  abortions  are  performed  per  year  both  spon-  *^  '^''  °^  *^8  246,000  babies  bom  Illegitimately 

that  this  is  an  issue  where  the  people  are  taneous  and  induced.  '**  *^*  United  States  every  year  are  women 

ahead  of  the  Pope  and  the  politician.  A  June  There  are  2,000,000  people  in  the  greater  19  years  of  age  or  younger. 

9,  1969,  Harris  PoU  pubUshed  in  Newsweek  Washington  area.  TIME  Nov.  21.  If  we  relate  Professor    Andras    KUnger,    a    Hungarian 

Indicated  that  64%  of  the  general  population  the  national   estimate  of  percentages  then  demographer  says  the   significant  point  is 

polled  favored  making  the  decision  to  have  about  15,000  women  in  greater  Washington  that  in  countries  where  laws  are  strict  there 

an  abortion  an  issue  between  the  women  and  Metropolitan  area  receive  abortions.  However.  Is  absolutely  no  Impact  on  the  number  of 

her  doctor,  60%  of  the  Catholic  polled  felt  it  Is  more  than  probable  that  this  number  abortions, 

the  same  way.  reaches  20,000  since  the  rate  of  abortions  Is  KUnger's  studies  show  that  countileB  with 
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liberal  laws  have  on  the  average  64  to  81 
abortions  for  every  100  Uve  births.  In  coun- 
tries without  liberal  laws,  the  figures  are 
exactly  the  same.  The  Illegal  abortion  rate  in 
Uruguay  is  almost  2«/4  ttmes  the  number  of 
annual  Uve  births.  ^   ^^ 

In  Roman  Catholic  Chile,  27%  of  the 
women  reported"  they  had  had  abortions. 

In  Roman  Catholic  Prance,  the  annual 
number  of  abortions  equals  the  annual  num- 
ber of  Uve  births.  ^ ^ 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post. 
1/11/69,  Myra  McPherson  reported.  "No  mat- 
ter what  the  courts  do  about  our  laws,  there 
will  always  be  abortions.  The  only  difference 
is  whether  the  abortions  wlU  be  done  safely 
and  legally  in  a  hospital  or  clinic,  or  in  the 
degrading  and  dangerous  underworld,  where 
a  woman  slaps  down  the  money  In  advance 
in  some  abortionists  office. 

Most  poor  famiUes  as  weU  as  the  American 
oopiUatlon  in  general  desire  a  3  child  family 
and  this  seems  to  be  a  significant  line.  More 
than  one-quarter  of  aU  families  with  4  or 
more  children  were  living  in  poverty,  and  4 
out  of  10  were  poor  or  near-poor.  Their  risk 
of  poverty  was  two-and-a-half  times  that 
for  families  with  three  children  or  less. 

The  poor  rely  most  heavily  on  the  contra- 
ceptive methods  which  have  the  highest  in- 
cidence of  failure,  e.g.  withdrawal,  rhythm, 
douche,  suppositories,  foam  as  opposed  to 
the  pill,  the  diaphragm,  coll.  The  problem  is 
the  same  as  with  aU  medical  services— the 
poor  have  little  access  to  medical  care  for 
preventive  services. 

Dr  Charles  Westoff  of  Princeton  Office  or 
Population  Research  says,  "22%  of  all  legiti- 
mate births  in  the  U.S.  are  unwanted  by 
either  the  husband  or  the  wife"  in  contu- 
sion of  an  in  depth  survey  of  5,600  married 
women  across  the  country. 

Among  the  poor  the  percentags  42%;  near 
poor  26%;  affluent,  17%.  .       ».*  * 

Westoff  says  if  everybody  were  taught  to 
use  contraceptives  effectively,  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation growth  would  be  reduced  by  as  much 
as  46%. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  make  clear 
that  by  placing  this  statement  in  the 
Record.  I  am  not  implying  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force  are  endorsing  Mrs. 
CHisHOLM's  views— some  will  and  some 
will  not.  But  her  statement  was  most 
enlightening. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  AMERICA'S 
NOVEMBER  1969 


me    It  was  what  he  did  not  say  but, 
nevertheless.  impUed.  The  President  said 
that  he  would  never  yield  to  those  who 
counseled     precipitate    withdrawal     of 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam; 
but  he  did  not  say  who  was  counseling 
"precipitate"  withdrawal.  The  President 
said  that  "honest  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans have  reached  different  conclusions 
as  to  how  peace  should  be  achieved";  but 
then  he  described  signs  he  had  seen, 
reading  "Lose  in  Vietnam,  bring  the  boys 
home,"  which,  of  course,  implied  that 
anyone  who  does  not  agree  with  the 
President  wants  America  to  lose  the  war. 
The  President  asked  Americans  to  be 
united  for  peace,  but  then  he  added: 

North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humUlate 
the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes.  . 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
is  Vietnam.  Today,  only  a  few  days  after 
the  month  of  November  has  ended,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  broaden  the  discus- 
sion somewhat  and  to  reflect  on  what  the 
month  of  November  meant  not  only  for 
our  policy  in  Vietnam,  but  also  for  Amer- 
ica's image  of  herself.  For  America's  No- 
vember 1969  has  implications  which  go 
far  beyond  that  month  and  far  beyorid 
this  year.  I  intend  my  remarks  today  to 
be  reflective,  not  critical.  I  hope  they  will 
be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 

offered.  .      . 

Much  of  what  is  bothering  me  about 
America's  November  1969  involves  what 
has  been  implied  and  insinuated,  rather 
than  what  has  been  said.  Thus,  when  I 
begin  by  referring  to  President  Nixon  s 
November  3  Vietnam  speech,  it  is  not 
what  the  President  said  which  bothered 


Which,  of  course,  implied  that  anyone 
who  did  not  support  the  President  would 
humiliate  America. 

So  the  President,  on  November  3,  set 
the  tone  for  America's  November.  One 
was  either  behind  the  President,  sup- 
ported his  still  secret  plan  for  withdrawal, 
and  helped  present  an  unbroken  front  to 
an  uncompromising  enemy:  or  else  one 
was  in  favor  of  "precipitate"  withdrawal 
and  wanted  America  to  lose  the  war  and 
was  out  to  humUiate  his  ooimtry.  So 
those  were  the  terms  in  which  the  debate 
was  cast. 

The  reaction  to  the  President's  Viet- 
nam speech  was,  if  not  prearranged,  at 
least  predictable.  No  one  thought  it  un- 
seemingly  that  a  President  who  only  a 
few  weeks  earlier  said  that  "imder  no 
circumstences  will  I  be  affected  what- 
ever" by  protests  against  his  policy  in 
Vietnam,  should  aftor  his  speech  take 
great  pride  in  receipt  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams which  had  been  solicited  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee: or  that  he  should  almost  gleefully 
admit  photographers  to  show  him  with 
his  desk  full  of  messages  which  supported 
him  From  this  demonstration  it  appears 
that  the  President's  attitude  really  is 
"under  no  circimistances  will  I  be  af- 
fected whatever"  by  public  feeling  on 
Vietnam— "unless  it  agrees  with  my  own 
views."  But  this,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
virtues  of  having  a  "silent  majority. ' 
Anyone  can  claim  to  speak  for  it.  Since 
it  is  by  definition  "silent,"  those  in  power 
can  interpret  its  sUence  any  way  they 
choose.  Again  in  a  reflective  mood,  I  ask 
my  coUeagues  whether  the  "silent  ma- 
jority" is  not,  indeed,  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  democratic  theory— at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  govern. 
In  the  same  category  as  prearranged 
"spontaneous  support"  from  the  silent 
majority  was  the  prearranged  congres- 
sional   response    to    President    Nixon  s 
November   3  speech.  House  Resolution 
613    whose    defenders    argued   fiercely, 
almost  desperately,  that  it  meant  noth- 
ing more  than  the  words  on  the  page 
was  the  embodiment  of  that  prearranged 
congressional  response.  ArtfuUy  drafted 
and  skillfully  promoted.  House  Resolu- 
tion 613  was  November  1969's  counterpart 
to  an  earUer  resolution  expressing  con- 
gressional support  of  Presidential  policy 
in  Vietnam— the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 


tion. Regardless  of  the  resolutions  pre- 
cise vtording,  it  was  drafted,  expUcitly 
promoted,  advertised  and  will  now  be 
heralded  as  a  measure  of  the  congres- 
sional   support    for    President    Nixon  s 
secret  plan  for  withdrawing— at  some 
undisclosed  pace— American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam.  And  during  November, 
while  House  Resolution  613  gathered  mo- 
mentum and  support,  without  hearings 
and  without  the  possibUity  of  amend- 
ment, while  all  this  happened  in  this 
body,   Americans   continued   to   die   in 
South  Vietnam  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
100  a  week.  Support  for  the  Presidents 
secret  but  slow  plan  of  withdrawal— and 
the  continuing  casualties  which  go  with 
it— was  also  part  of  America's  November 

1969. 

Later  in  November  we  witnessed  nego- 
tiations between  the  Justice  Department 
and  organizers  of  the  NovemberlS  march 
on  Washington,  negotiations  which  were 
characterized  by  intransigence  and  dire 
predictions  of  mass  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  In  retrospect,  one 
might  speculate  about  whether  the  Jus- 
tice Department  had  not  done  more  to 
encourage  violence  than  to  discourage  it. 
But  what  are  even  more  disturbing  to 
one  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  Amer- 
ica's November  1969,  are  the  revelations 
by  Deputy  Attorney  General  Kleindienst 
following   the   march.  Mr.   Kleindienst 
unabashedly  admitted  that  he  had  pur- 
posely exaggerated  the  threat  of  violence 
to  discourage  participation  in  the  march 
by  nonradical  elements.  Mr.  Kleindienst 
indicated  that  it  was  part  of  the  Justice 
Department's  strategy  to  emphasize  the 
questionable  afBliations  of  some  of  those 
associated  with  the  march  in  order  to 
discourage  participation  by  other  citi- 
zens Mr.  Kleindienst  indicated  that  the 
Department  had  used  "intelUgence"  in- 
formation, the  source  and  reliability  of 
which   was   undisclosed— perhaps    even 
unevaluated— to     encourage     moderate 
elements  opposing  the  war  to  stey  away 
from  the  November  15  march. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  that  in  a  country 
which  has  a  flrst  amendment,  in  a  coun- 
try which  continues  to  pride  itself  on 
freedom  of  speech  and  association  and 
free  and  open  debate  on  all  the  issu«, 
Mr  Kleindienst's  revelations  are  shock- 
ing' When  an  ofBcial  of  the  state  uses 
secret,  unattributed,  unverifled  informa- 
tion for  the  professed  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  political  beUefs  and  actions  of 
Americans,  then  I  believe  we  must  begin 
to  examine  again  the  role  of  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  in  the  poUtical  process. 
Although  Vice  President  Agnew's  now 
infamous  "impudent  snobs"  speech  was 
delivered  the  preceding  month,  on  No- 
vember 13  we  were  treated  to  another 
display  of  verbal  fireworks.  In  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  "gram  of  truth 
theory  of  speechmaking,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent deUvered  a  prototype  of  a  speech 
which  says  a  few  of  the  right  things  for 
aU  of  the  wrong  reasons.  If  one  had 
heard  only  the  last  half  of  the  Vice 
President's  speech  on  TV  and  press  cov- 
erage and  commentary,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  observe  that  he  had 
made  a  few  useful,  if  not  very  original. 
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observations  about  the  dangers  of  over- 
concentration  in  important  (4)inion- 
moldlng  institutions.  But  the  point  is 
precisely  that  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marlcs  were  not  made  in  an  objective, 
dispassionate  fashion;  they  were  linked 
inseparably  to  his  paranoid  protestations 
of  "unfairness"  smd  vaguely  substanti- 
ated charges  of  bias  against  his  Presi- 
dent, his  administration,  and  himself.  In 
this  context — and  it  is  only  in  this  con- 
text that  the  Vice  President's  remarks 
can  be  suicurately  evaluated — his  point 
became  crystal  clear.  His  objective  was 
implicitly  to  threaten  the  media  which 
produce  what  those  in  power  consider 
"unfair"  coverage  with  some  kind  of 
vague  retaliation.  FCC  Chairman  Burch's 
ill-advised  request  to  the  networks  for 
transcripts  of  their  coverage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  speech  merely  served  to 
make  more  certain  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  implicitly  said  and  ej^plicitly 
denied. 

Still  later  in  November  we  were  treated 
to  another  dose  of  what  James  Reston 
has  called  "Agnewsticism."  The  Vice 
President's  criticism  of  the  Washington 
Post  anil  the  New  York  Times  presented 
an  interesting  example  of  combining 
form  andxontent :  Mr.  Agnew  selectively 
criticized  \wo  newspapers  for  selective 
news  coverage.  He  also  criticized  the  con- 
centration of  media  ownership  and  the 
lack  of  diverse  and  antagonistic  opinion 
represented  in  the  print  media  generally. 
It  was  interesting,  in  light  of  the  Vice 
President's  interest  in  media  concentra- 
tion, that  he  chose  to  talk  only  about 
Washington  and  New  York.  Those  are 
two  of  the  Nation's  large  cities  which  are 
fortunate  in  having  more  than  two  mass 
circulation  daily  newspapers.  New  York 
has  four  such  newspapers,  not  including 
the  Wall  Street  Journal;  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  three.  The  Vice  President's  se- 
lective criticism  didn't  mention,  however, 
the  20  cities  which  have  dwindled  to 
only  one  newspaper  during  the  last  20 
years.  I  would  certainly  have  thought 
that  a  Vice  President  who  was  con- 
cerned about  concentration  in  the  media 
would  have  been  concerned  about  it 
whether  or  not  the  papers  in  question 
agreed  with  liim.  But  perhaps  this  is  too 
much  to  ask  from  those  who  prefer  to  rely 
on  "silent  majorities." 

And  so  as  we  reached  the  mid-point  in 
America's  November  1969,  the  President 
had  characterized  those  who  did  not  sup- 
port his  secret  plan  for  withdrawal  as 
people  who  want  America  to  "lose  the 
war"  and  who  are  humiliating  their 
coimtry.  The  Deputy  Attorney  General 
had  almost  precipitated  a  crisis  by  his 
desire  to  maintain  a  hard  line  against 
the  protesters — a  situation  which  was 
ultimately  resolved  only  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Mayor  Washington.  And 
the  Vice  President  had  discoursed  at 
length  on  how  unfair  and  biased  the  cov- 
erage of  the  administration's  efforts  had 
been.  The  objective  of  this  concerted 
campaign  was,  evidently,  to  stigmatize 
dissent,  to  discourage  disagreement,  to 
brand  as  subversive  and  unpatriotic  those 
who  would  not  embrace  the  official  line. 
And  into  this  atmosphere  of  paranoid 
suspicion  burst  the  brightness  of  what 


we  have  learned  is  still  our  Isist  best 
hope — America's  young.  Undeterred  by 
the  vague  and  unsubstantiated  smears, 
they  came.  Undiscouraged  by  the  at- 
tempts at  intimidation,  they  came — and 
they  kept  coming.  A  record  group  of  al- 
most hcdf  a  million  mostly  young  Ameri- 
cans demonstrated  the  depth  of  their  op- 
position to  the  war,  and  the  firmness  of 
their  commitment  to  an  early  peace.  And 
despite  dire  official  predictions,  the 
march  was  overwhelmingly  peaceful, 
lawful,  nonviolent,  and  very  American. 

So  the  November  15  march,  a  peaceful 
protest  in  the  best  traditions  of  America, 
stood  out,  forthright  and  imequivocal, 
above  the  mass  of  innuendo,  insinuation, 
and  implication  which  surrounded  it  on 
either  side.  The  marchers  had  proven 
that  mass  political  protest  could  be  pas- 
sionate but  peaceful,  vital  but  nonviolent, 
and  uncompromising  but  not  unlawful. 
They,  had  shown  us  that  although  we  are 
now  passing  through  a  winter  of  discon- 
tent, there  will  be  other  months  and 
other  seasons  ahead — for  the  future  of 
this  country  belongs  to  those  who 
marched  on  November  15. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  sowers  of 
distrust  and  suspicion  to  regain  the  head- 
lines. After  the  march,  which  had  been 
overwhelmingly  peaceful  and  nonviolent, 
the  Attorney  General  told  the  American 
people  that  the  march  had  been  overall 
"not  peaceful." 

Later  the  Attorney  General's  wife  elab- 
orated on  his  view  of  the  march,  she 
indicated  that  Mr.  Mitchell  felt  that  the 
march  had  looked  Uke  "the  Russian 
revolution."  On  nationwide  television 
Mrs.  Mitchell  added : 

I  don't  think  the  average  Americans  realize 
how  desperate  It  Is  when  a  group  of  demon- 
strators, not  peaceful  demonstrators,  but  the 
very  liberal  Communists  move  Into  Wash- 
ington. 

These  comments  were  followed  by  Mr. 
Kleindlenst's  revelation  of  the  kind  of 
information  on  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment's planning  and  evaluations 
were  based — vague,  imattributed,  unveri- 
fied information  from  imidentifled 
sources  whose  credibility  was  supposed 
to  be  bolstered  by  calling  them  "intelli- 
gence" agents. 

What  could  have  led  the  men  who 
command  the  Justice  Department  to 
these  gross  distortions  of  the  November 
15  march?  In  a  noteworthy  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  25, 
editorial  page  editor,  Philip  Geyelln  ven- 
tured a  guess : 

The  Problem  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
whether  this  is  an  administration  of  able. 
Intelligent,  decent  men;  it's  a  mixture,  Uke 
most.  The  problem,  or  a  large  part  of  It,  is 
that  the  wrong  men,  the  raw  amateurs,  are 
out  front,  making  the  running,  doing  the 
loudest  talking,  setting  the  pace.  And  just 
because  they  are  the  wrong  men,  unskilled, 
untested,  out  of  date  and  out  of  touch  with 
little  stomach  for  the  very  thing  the  Vice- 
President  professes  to  relish — "the  rough  and 
tumble  of  public  debate" — because  of  all 
this,  these  men  are  running  scared.  For  all 
their  bold,  aggressive  airs,  the  men  out  front 
are  frightened  men. 

Mr.  Geyelln  noted  the  Irony  of  the 
insecurity  which  the  men  In  power  are 
demonstrating: 


Without  flinching  Harry  Truman  conducted 
a  war  with  as  little  as  27  percent  of  the 
public  behind  him;  this  administration  feels 
insecure  even  whUe  claiming  to  have  a  solid 
majority  in  support. 

Another  commentator,  the  respected 
reporter  of  Capitol  Hill  evoits  Joseph 
McCaffrey,  helped  put  things  in  perspec- 
tive. He  said: 

Harry  Truman  .  .  .  took  more  criticism  in 
one  day  than  this  Administration  has  taken 
since  January.  Old  Harry  had  a  very  simple 
motto,  it  was  "If  you  can't  stand  the  heat, 
get  out  of  the  kitchen."  But  Harry  Truman 
had  what  it  took,  not  just  courage,  but  a 
deep,  passionate  devotion  to  the  freedom 
which  this  country  has  nurtured  since  its 
Independence.  ...  A  free  country  has  to  al- 
low Its  leaders  to  be  criticized,  leaving  the 
value  of  that  criticism  up  to  its  citizens. 

Lest  we  begin  to  feel  a  certain  sense 
of  deja  vu  about  the  events  I  am  de- 
scribing, let  me  hasten  to  draw  the  com- 
parison explicitly.  What  happened  in 
November — political  leaders  wrapping 
themselves  in  the  protective  folds  of  Old 
Glory  and  characterizing  their  opposi- 
tion as  subversive  foreign  agents  or, 
more  generously  as  "unwitting  tools"— 
what  was  happening  was  something  we 
had  all  seen  before,  about  2  years  before. 
We  had  seen  it  In  late  1966  and  1967, 
when  another  President — I  regret  to  say 
a  President  of  my  own  party — had  at- 
tempted the  same  approach.  As  car- 
toonist Bill  Mauldin  recently  drew  it, 
Ljnidon  Johnson  stood  talking  to  a  flag- 
draped  Richard  Nixon  and  consoling\ 
him:  \ 

That's  alright,  it  didn't  work  for  me  ei- 
ther. 

But  in  November  1969,  something  new 
has  been  added.  Something  new  and 
sinister  which  was  not  present  to  the 
same  degree  in  attempts  of  previous  de- 
fenders of  the  Vietnam  war  to  discredit 
their  opposition.  This  new  element  is  the 
active,  direct  participation  in  policjrmak- 
ing  and  opinionmaking  of  active-duty 
military  personnel. 

There  had  been  some  indications  early 
in  November  that  military  leaders,  per- 
haps encouraged  by  attempts  to  make 
support  of  the  Vietnam  war  appear  the 
only  patriotic  course,  haA  already 
breached  the  traditional  barrier  between 
civilian  command  and  military  obe- 
dience. A  general  officer  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  advised  members  of  his 
organization  that  they  were  to  drive 
with  their  lights  on  during  Vetertms' 
Day  in  order  to  demonstrate  support  for 
the  President's  Vietnam  policy,  and  that 
they  were  not  to  participate  in  protest 
activities.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  re- 
ported that  National  Guardsmen  in 
Illinois  were  being  given  form  letters  to 
mail  in  supporting  President  Nixon's 
war  policy.  But  what  came  later  in  No- 
vember was  even  more  direct  participa- 
tion. 

America's  November  1969  included 
revelation  of  the  fact  that  a  returned 
prisoner-of-war  who  is  still  on  active 
military  duty,  MaJ.  James  Rowe,  had 
been  taping  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams attacking  Members  of  Congress 
who  did  not  agree  with  President  Nix- 
on's Vietnam  policy.  A  newspaper  story 
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of  November  23  indicated  that  not  only 
were  General  Westmoreland  and  the 
Pentagon  aware  of  Major  Rowe's  activi- 
ties, but  that  they  were  encouraging 
him  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  legisla- 
tive decisionmaking  process.  If  tills  is 
the  Pentagon's  new  policy,  then  it  has 
grave  implications  for  the  future  of  the 
American  Republic. 

In  the  reflective  mood  in  which  this 
discussion  is  intended,  one  must  wonder 
whether  the  civilian  leaders  of  this  ad- 
ministration have  really  considered  the 
full  implications  of  direct  participation 
in  the  congressional  process  by  military 
men.  What  would  be  the  response,  for 
example,  if  Members  of  Congress  who  de- 
plored the  Presidio  trials  asked  the  Pen- 
tagon to  make  available  those  soldiers 
involved  in  that  trial  to  make  films  with 
them.  Or  suppose  the  members  of  the 
military  who  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's course  in  Vietnam  were  requested 
for   film-making   purposes.   Would   the 
Pentagon  make  available  those  GI's  who 
wrote  to  Senator  Kennedy  congratiUat- 
ing  him  on  his  Hamburger  Hill  com- 
ments? Or  would  they  arrange  for  con- 
gressional interviews  with  members  of 
peace  groups — such  as  those  who  re- 
cently boycotted  the  Pleiku  messhalls 
in  a  peace  fast,  or  those  who  are  pub- 
lishing anti-war  newspapers  on  military 
installations  across  the  country?   Per- 
haps the  privilege  of  direct  participation 
is  limited  to  commissioned  officers.  In  this 
case,  would  the  Pentagon  care  to  make 
available  Capt.   Dale  Noyd,   a  combat 
pilot  who  is  also  a  conscientious  objector 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  is  now  under 
court-martial  sentence  for  refusal  to  in- 
struct Vietnam-boxmd  pilots?   Or  per- 
haps the  privilege  is  limited  to  generals, 
such  as  General  Walt  of  the  Marine 
Corps  who  has  said  repeatedly  that  the 
war  could  have  been  won  except  for  the 
political  dissenters  and  that  these  dis- 
senters must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
the  added  deaths  of  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam because  we  have  not  "won  the  war." 
If  the  privilege  is  limited  to  generals,  per- 
haps the  Pentagon  would  consider  bring- 
ing Generals  Gavin  and  Shoop  back  to 
active  duty  and  finsoicing  a  speaking  tour 
for  them  around  the  coimtry  or  the  film- 
ing of  TV  spots  in  support  of  Congress- 
men who  oppose  the  war. 

The  bold — one  is  tempted  to  say 
brazen — fiaimting  of  military  interven- 
tion in  the  political  process  has  reached 
as  far  as  Taipei,  where  Brig.  Gen.  DeWitt 
R.  Searles  recently  refused  to  talk  to  a 
representative  of  the  Washington  Post, 
reportedly  because  the  general  agreed 
with  Vice  President  Agnew  that  the  Post 
did  not  report  the  news  in  an  acceptable 
fashion.  General  Searles  also  refused  to 
make  available  to  the  Post  copies  of  a 
speech  by  his  superior,  Maj.  Gen.  Richard 
G.  Ciccolella,  chief  of  MAAG  in  Taipei. 
And  then  the  Pentagon's  pervasive 
preoccupation  with  its  public  image — 
with  generating  public  support  for  its 
war  in  Vietnam — raises  what  must  surely 
be  the  most  somber  and  disquieting  event 
in  America's  November.  This  event  is  the 
belated  disclosure  of  events  at  Mylai — the 
alleged  massacre  at  PlnkviUe. 


With  men  currently  accused  before 
military  tribunals  and  others  likely  to  be, 
there  is  little  that  one  can  say  now  about 
the  events  at  Mylai.  Of  course  Pinkville 
does  not  represent  what  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  American  servicemen 
have  done  in  South  Vietnam.  Of  course 
it  does  not  represent  an  American  policy 
of  genocide  or  atrocity.  No  one  argues 
that  Pinkville  is  not  an  aberration,  a  dis- 
tortion, a  mistake.  But  the  point  is,  it  is 
there.  All  the  disclaimers,  all  the  regrets 
will  not  make  it  go  away.  Whether  Pink- 
ville will  be  a  turning  point  in  American 
poUcy  in  Vietnam,  whether  it  will  deserve 
a  footnote  or  a  volume  in  the  history  of 
that  war,  has  yet  to  be  determined.  But 
whatever  the  results  of  Pinkville,  ques- 
tions must  certainly  be  asked. 

First,  how  many  other  PinkvUles  have 
there  been?  Pinkville  is  the  most  pub- 
licized story  of  military  brutality  per- 
petrated against  Vietnamese  civilisuis, 
but  it  is  not  the  first.  Earlier  this  year 
Esquire  magazine  carried  a  story  which 
was  based  on  actual  court-martial  rec- 
ords of  the  assault,  murder,  rape,  house- 
burning  of  a  Marine  patrol  gone  wild. 
How  many  similar  incidents  have  there 
been,  known  to  miUtary  authorities  but 
undisclosed  to  the  American  people? 

When  we  know  the  answer  to  that 
question,  perhaps  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  answer  a  second  question: 
Why  was  the  story  of  Pinkville  imre- 
ported — or  suppressed — for  so  long?  How 
is  it  possible  that  an  incident  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  seriousness  of  that  alleged  to 
have  occurred  at  Mylai  4  could  have  gone 
unreported  for  so  many  months?  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  speculate  that  this  long 
delay  is  itself  a  result  of  the  Pentagon's 
preoccupation  with  its  public  image.  Sen- 
ator FuLBRicHT  has  recently  pointed  to 
the  massive  public  relations  mechanism 
which  the  Pentagon  maintains  at  tax- 
payers' expense.  Perhaps  if  a  few  of  these 
public  relations  men  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Criminal  Investigation  Divi- 
sion, we  might  have  known  about  Pink- 
ville a  little  sooner. 

Finally,  and  really  most  significant, 
what  does  Pinkville  indicate  about  the 
effects  of  thia  war  on  Americans — ^both 
those  who  am  fighting  in  Vietnam  and 


tion  as  practiced  by  those  who  had  earlier 
preached  the  lowering  of  voices.  It  con- 
trasted with  the  techniques  of  insinua- 
tion and  innuendo  which  had  been 
largely  absent  from  American  political 
life  since  the  early  1950's.  And  it  con- 
trasted with  the  searing  revelation  of 
Pinkville. 

America  had  much  for  which  to  give 
thanks  in  November  1969.  It  was  by  all 
measures  the  richest,  most  prosperous, 
most    powerful    nation    on   earth.    But 
America  also  had  much  to  ponder.  It  had 
to  wonder  whether  polarization,  and  po- 
litical prosecutions  for  dissent,  and  Pink- 
ville would  be  a  part  of  the  future  of 
America.  It  had  to  wonder  whether  No- 
vember 1960  had  set  the  tone  for  the 
years  ahead.  My  own  conclusion  is  that 
this  November  will  not  represent  the  style 
of  the  future.  The  reason  I  conclude  this 
is  the  November  15  march  on  Washing- 
ton. Because   that  march   took   place, 
thousands  of  young  Americans  were  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  peaceful,  mas- 
sive political  protest  is  possible.  Thou- 
sands were  convinced  that  the  system 
works  well  enough  to  stick  with  it.  This 
makes  me  thankful,  for  as  I  lo(&  around 
I  know  that  we  need  them  more  than  they 
need  us.  The  leswiers  of  the  march  and 
others  have  advocated  that  those  young 
people  who  feel  strongly  about  Vietnam 
and  the  cause  of  peace  turn  their  ef- 
forts to  direct  political  action — to  elect- 
ing   some    candidates    and    defeating 
others.  After  1968,  we  do  not  need  much 
convincing  to  know  that  the  young  people 
con  do  this  pretty  well. 

So  we  will  be  hearing  from  these  young 
Americans  again.  We  will  be  hearing 
from  them  when  we  go  home  at  Christ- 
mas, and  when  we  go  home  to  run  again 
in  1970.  And  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
That  is  why,  despite  America's  Novem- 
ber 1969,  I  cannot  be  too  discouraged. 
America  has  its  spring  still  ahesui  of  it, 
and  our  kids  will  make  it  better. 


those  who  remain  at  home?  It  is  these 
effects,  these  brutalizing  effects  on  Amer- 
icans and  their  image  of  themselves, 
which  is  the  real  cause  for  concern.  This 
is  the  issue  which  takes  us  back  to  the 
beginning,  which  makes  us  wonder  how 
we  got  into  this  war  in  the  first  place.  As 
one  of  1st  Lt.  Calley's  friends  said  in  an 
interview : 

Rusty  Galley  wouldn't  have  gone  except 
that  the  coxmtry  sent  him.  ...  So  if  there 
is  a  guilty  conscience,  it  is  on  the  country. 

That  is  what  is  so  serious  about  Pink- 
ville: what  it  has  done  to  America's  con- 
science. 

America's  November  ended  in  a  tra- 
ditional way,  a  way  which  takes  the  mind 
back  to  the  origins  of  this  coimtry  and  to 
what  it  was  we  wanted  when  we  began. 
Thanksgiving  presented  a  strange  con- 
trast this  year  with  the  events  which 
had  occurred  earlier  in  November.  It 
contrasted  with  the  politics  of  polarlza- 


FOREIGN  BANK  SECRECY 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Act  to  require  the  keeping  of  certain 
records  by  commercial  banks.  The  bill 
also  requires  reporting  and  recordkeep- 
ing of  certain  transactions  with  foreign 
financial  agencies  by  XJS.  citizens  or 
those  doing  business  in  the  United  States. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  will  be  held 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
Eind  Currency  diu-ing  the  month  of  De- 
cember. At  the  end  of  these  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  bill,  together  with  a  brief 
summary,  is  appended. 

The  need  for  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  bank  secrecy  and  further  com- 
mittee hearings  was  amply  demonstrated 
at  a  previous  investigative  hearing  held 
by  your  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
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tee  In  December  1968  on  the  subject  of 
the  legal  and  economic  Impact  of  for- 
eign banking  procedures  on  the  United 
States.  At  that  time,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Morgenthau.  the  able  and  outstand- 
ing U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  representative 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, told  the  committee  of  horrendous 
and  widespread  avoidance  of  U.S. 
laws  by  citizens  and  persons  doing 
business  in  the  United  States  through 
the  use  of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 
The  variety  and  complexity  of  the  finan- 
cial shenanigans  employed  are  far  too 
detailed,  and  sometimes  confusing,  to  set 
forth  here.  The  record  of  our  hearings 
will  give  the  Congress  a  good  idea  of  the 
situation.  .  ,  ^ 

The  purposes  of  these  financial  trans- 
actions with  institutions  in  foreign  juris- 
dictions with  strong  secrecy  laws  are 
quite  simple  and  easily  understood.  For- 
eign secret  bank  accounts  are  used  by 
the  organized  underworld  as  a  repository 
for  the- fruits  of  their  criminal  activities. 
Foreign-  institutions  cloaked  with  these 
secrecy  laws  serve  as  a  means  to  cleanse 
this  "hot  money."  Through  a  variety  of 
means  the  "hot  money"  is  transferred 
back  into  this  country,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  from  the  foreign  bank, 
sometimes  through  phony  corporations, 
and  in  all  events,  in  a  manner  unlikely 
to  raise  questions  as  to  the  source  of  the 
money  or  whether  taxes  have  been  paid. 
Secret  foreign  bank  accoxmts  are 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  under- 
world. They  are  used  by  ordinary  Amer- 
ican citizens,  by  legitimate  corporations 
to  conceal  transactions  where  the  public 
Interest  requires  disclosure,  to  avoid  the 
pMiyment  of  income  taxes,  to  buy  stock  in 
the  American  market  without  regard  to 
U.S.  margin  requirements,  to  work 
fraudulent  business  transactions,  to  buy 
gold  in  violation  of  U.S.  law,  and  on  and 
on.  The  illegal  use  of  these  accounts  is 
as  varied  as  the  various  schemes  and 
conspiracies  that  the  furtive,  criminal 
imagination  can  devise. 

Improper  use  of  these  accounts  under- 
mines basic  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States,  shakes  the  confidence  of 
the  ordinary  taxpayer  in  our  taxation 
system,  disturbs  the  stability  of  the 
American  stock  market,  detracts  from 
the  confidence  of  the  American  dollar 
and  raises  serious  questions  over  foreign- 
based  influence  in  American  Industry. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  acted.  The  secret  foreign  bank 
accounts  and  their  uses  are  familiar  to  all 
of  us.  We  have  read  about  them  for  years. 
In  50-cent  detective  magazines  and  bi- 
ographies and  exposes  of  big  criminals 
and,  more  recently,  in  serious  criminal 
prosecutions.  I  suppose  most  of  us  have 
felt  that  there  was  not  much  that  could 
be  done  about  stopping  the  improper  use 
of  these  accounts.  The  main  objections 
seem  to  be  that  we  would  be  interfering 
with  the  legal  process  of  other  nations 
and  that  we  would  be  casting  a  tremen- 
dous biu-den  upon  the  legitimate  chan- 
nels of  International  commerce  In  the 


Interest  of  catching  some  insignificant 
crooks.  The  legislation  which  we  propose 
today  meets  those  objections  head  on. 
This  bill  completely  avoids  interference 
with  the  processes  of  any  foreign  juris- 
diction by  directing  the  applicability  of 
our  legislation  exclusively  toward  Amer- 
ican citizens,  those  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  or  those  who  are  otherwise 
subject  to  U.S.  jurisdiction.  On  almost 
every  occasion  in  the  last  year  when  I 
have  been  given  an  .opportimity  to  com- 
ment upon  the  committee's  activities  on 
foreign  bank  secrecy,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  most  forceful  way  possible  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  the  legisla- 
tion has  any  desire  to  lessen  the  fine  re- 
lationships that  this  country  enjoys  with 
any  foreign  nation.  I  reiterate  this  as- 
suTPnce  today.  Our  only  concern  is  to 
make  sure  that  these  financial  institu- 
tions are  not  to  be  continually  used  to 
flaunt  American  domestic  law. 

The  bill  meets  the  second  major  objec- 
tion of  interrupting  the  free  fiow  of  inter- 
national commerce  by  giving,  in  section 
206,  a  broad  exemptive  power  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Through  this  ex- 
emptive power,  the  Secretary,  pursuant 
to  reasonable  criteria,  can  relieve  Ameri- 
cans and  American  businesses  from  the 
reporting  and  filing  requirements  of  the 
law.  He  can  exempt  persons  doing  busi- 
ness with  financial  agencies  in  jurisdic- 
tions who  have  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
treaty,  or  otherwise  always  closely  co- 
operated with  American  law  enforcement 
ofBcials.  Surely  this  exemptive  power  will 
eliminate  the  smallest  possible  interfer- 
ence with  international  commerce. 

Our  hearings  will  commence  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969.  Our  ini- 
tial witnesses  will  be  Mr.  Will  Wilson. 
Assistant  Attorney  Genersil.  Criminal 
Division,  and  Mr.  Robert  Morgenthau, 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

On  Wednesday,  December  10,  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  from  Mr.  Eugene  T. 
Rossides,  Assistant  Secretary-designate, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

On  December  11,  the  committee  will 
hear  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ;  on  Friday,  December  12,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  will 
testify. 

Finally,  during  the  week  of  December 
15,  various  public  witnesses  will  be  heard. 

SUMMABT    OF   DRAFT   BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  clar- 
ify the  obligation  of  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  maintain  pru- 
dent practices  with  respect  to  identifica- 
tion of  their  customers,  reporting  of  un- 
usual cash  transactions,  and  general 
recordkeeping.  The  bill  also  provides  ap- 
propriate legal  means  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  proper  standards  in  this 
regard.  It  is  divided  into  two  titles.  Title 
I  deals  exclusively  with  bank  records,  and 
covers  both  insured  and  uninsured  btmks. 
Title  II  deals  with  recordkeeping  and  re- 
porting requirements  in  respect  of  large 


currency  transactions  within  the  coun- 
try, the  movement  of  currency  into  and 
out  of  the  country,  and  dealings  with 
foreign  financial  agencies  which  do  not 
make  their  records  available  to  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  United  States 
as  to  transactions  with  U.S.  residents.  In 
respect  of  the  last  of  the  foregoing  items, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  force  foreign  na- 
tions or  their  institutions  to  adhere  to 
American  laws  or  practices  except  when 
they  are  actually  doing  business  in  the 
United  States.  The  obligations  imposed 
imder  the  bill  fall  exclusively  upon  "U.S. 
residents  or  citizens  or  persons  doing 
business  in  the  United  States."  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  enact  suitable  legis- 
lation in  this  regard. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  15073 
(In  the  Hoxxse  of  Representatives,  December 
3,  1969,  Mr.  Patman  (for  himself,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  MlnUh,  Mr.  Gettys,  Mr.  Anniin- 
zio,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Grlffln,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Halpern.  and 
Mr.  Blacltburn  (Introduced  the  following  blU; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: ) 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  to  require  Insured  banks  to 
maintain  certain  records,  to  require  that 
certain  transactions  in  United  States  cur- 
rency be  reported  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — BANK  RECORDS 


Chapter 

1.  INSITRED  Banks — 

2.  Uninsured  Banks. 


Sec. 
101 
121 


Chapter   1 — Insured  Banks 


Sec. 

101.  Retention  of  records  by  Insured  banks. 

Section  101.  Retention  of  records  by  Insured 
banks 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  redesignating  sections  21  and 
22  as  22  and  23,  respectively,  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  the  following  new  section  imme- 
diately after  section  20 : 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  section 
are  (1)  to  facilitate  the  supervision  of  the 
business  of  banking,  (2)  to  aid  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  in  lawful  investigations, 
and  (3)  to  prevent  the  premature  destruc- 
tion of  certain  types  of  evidence  having  a 
high  degree  of  usefulness  in  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  and  criminal  liabilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  'Secretary') 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  Each  Insured  bank  shall  maintain 
such  records  and  other  evidence  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  of  the  identity  of 
each  jjerson  having  an  account  with  the  bank 
and  of  each  Individual  authorized  to  sign 
checks,  make  withdrawals,  or  otherwise  act 
with  respect  to  any  such  account. 

"(d)  Each  insured  bank  shall  make,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary, 

"(1)  a  photocopy  or  other  copy  of  each 
check,  draft,  or  similar  Instrument  drawn  on 
It   and  presented  to   it   for  payment. 

"(2)  a  record  of  each  check,  draft,  or 
similar  instrtiment  received  by  It  for  deposit 
or  collection,  together  with  an  identification 
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of  the  oartv  for  whose  account  it  it  is  to  be     court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject  tlons.   corporations,   and   all   other  entitles 

nlo^sit^r  colK^teT  **'''"                                to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  cognizable  as  legal  personalltlee 

•^^r^henTvlr  tmy    individual    engages     enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  (e)  The  term  "flnancia^  instltut  on"  means 

rwhetheT  ^prmciSl    a«ent    or  bailee)    In     proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary  any  person  which  does  business  in  any  one 

i^ftransaftionwXanT^^ed  bank  which     InJ^Tctlon    or    restraining    order    shall    be  "^^o"  of  ^^'^^""'^J^K ''^P?^'""^    _,,„„ 

^r«„ur^  to  be  renorted  under  the  Cur-      granted  without  bond.  Upon  application  of  (1)   an  Insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 

rency   i^^  ^reV  Ksac^^ns   Reporting     ^Secretary,  any  such  court  may  also  issue  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

Act   th^bank  shS  require  and  retain  such     mandatory    injunctions    commanding    any  (2     a  commercial  bank, 

evidence  oT^the^enmy  of  that  individual     person  to  comply  with  any  regulation  of  the  3     a  private  bjm^r. 

as  the  secretary  may  prescribe  as  appropri-     Secretary  under  this  chapter.  4    ^^'^^^^^PJ^i^^^^  „  ^^^  ,^ 

ate  under  the  circumstances.                                 g^  i24.  Civil  penalties  wHon  401   of  the  National  Houslne  Act 

"(f)   in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  records                 p^r  each  willful  violation  of  any  regu-  "^^^V^l.^f^JX^^n^^^^l^tL- 

and  evidence  f^^erwlse  refeired  to  in  this     ,^^,^^  ^^^,  ^^^  ,hapt«r,  the  Secretary  may  ^^J^^^      ^^  ^r  thrift  institution, 

section,  each  Insured  bank  shall  maintain     ^^  ^                  institution  to  which   the  .            ^          ^    ,      registered  with  the 

such  additional  '«^[^  "^f"  ^"*„^'i'=f^f ^J       regulation  appllee,  and  upon  any   partner,  sJ^^l^'°J^  g^ehange  Commission  under 

secretary  may  prescribe  to  carry  out  the  pur-     ^^ector.  officer,  or  employee  thereof  who  wUl-  ^j^^  securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

poses  of  this  section.                             evidence     ^"^^^  participates   In  the   violation,  a  dvll  ^     ^^  securities  or  com- 

"(g)   Any  type  of  record  or  other  evidence     ^naity  not  exceeding  $1,000.  modltles 

required  under  thU  section  shall  be  retained     ^                    ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  any  per-  ^g^  ^  investment  banker, 

for  such  Pf  od  as  t^e  f  «:retary  may  pre-     ^^  ^^          ^y  ^^^^^^y  ^^,^^,„^  ^      ^  j»     a  currency  exchange, 

scribe  for  the  type  in  question.                           section,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  thereof  (H)   an    Issuer    or    redeemer    of   checks. 

Chapter  2— Uninsured  Banks                 j^^y    i^  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  nioney  orders,  or  slmUar  instruments. 

Sec.                                                                            brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States.  ^jj  ^^^  ^g^j^  "domestic  financial  Instltu- 

121.  Congressional  findings.                                   ^^  ^^5   criminal  penalty  tlon"  means  any  person  which  does  business 

122.  Authority  of  Secretary.  whoever  wUUuUy  violates  any  regiUatlon  as  a  financial  Institution  In  any  place  sub- 
123-  injunctions  ^^^^  ^^  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  Ject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Jot'  ^iTrii^lTr^Pn^itv                                             than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  (g)  The  term  "financial  agency"  means  any 

125.  Criminal  penalty.                                             ^"  •  •                *-  person  which  acts  In  the  capacity  of  a  finan- 

126.  Additional  criminal  penalty  In  certain     year,  or  Dotn.  clal  Institution  or  In  the  capacity  of  a  bailee, 

cases.                                                             Sec.  126.  Additional  criminal  penalty  in  cer-  ^gj^jtory.  trustee,  agent,  or  In  any  other 

Sec.  121.  Congressional  findings                                                 tain  oases  similar  capacity  with  respect  to  money,  credit. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings:         Whoever  willfully  violates  any  reguiauon  securities,  or  gold,  or  transactions  therein, 

(1 )  Banks  are  not  Insured  by  the  Federal  under  this  chapter  or  section  21  of  the  Fed-  ^^^  behalf  of  any  person  other  than  a  govem- 
Deposlt  Insurance  Corporation  (referred  to  in  eral  Deposit  Insurance  Act  where  the  viola-  ^lent,  a  monetary  or  financial  authority 
this  chapter  as  "uninsured  banks")  constl-  tlon  U  committed  In  furtherance  of  the  com-  ^^e^  acting  as  such,  or  an  International 
tute  a  legally  significant  component  of  the  mission  of  any  violation  of  Federal  law  pun-  financial  Institution  of  which  the  United 
banking  Industry  In  the  United  States.              ishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  grates  Is  a  member. 

(2)  Uninsured  banks  make  use  of  the  year  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  ^j^j  .j^^  ^j^  "foreign  financial  agency" 
means  and  instrumentalities  of  Interstate  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  n^gans  any  financial  agency  which  transacts 
commerce  and  directly  affect  such  commerce.      fjTLE  n REPORTS  OP  CURRENCY  AND  any  business  as  such  at  any  place  not  sub- 

(3)  The  regulation  by  the  Federal  Govern-  FOREIGN  TRANSACTIONS  Ject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
ment  of  the  banking  Indxistry  Is  necessary  ^^  (i)  References  to  thU  title  or  any  provision 
and  proper  In  order  to  carry  Into  execution  Chapter  oni  thereof  Include  regulations  Issued  under  this 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  value     1.  General  Provisions..-- --■- ^  ^j^j^  ^^  ^j^^  provision  thereof  In  question. 

of  money.                                                                  2.  Domestic  Currency  Transactions—-  221  ^^^    ^jj  reports  required  under  this  title 

(4)  In   order   to   effectively  regulate   the     3.  Disclosure  of  Exports  and  Imports  of  ^^^j    ^jj    records   of    any   such    reports   are 

banking  Industry  and  to  etfectuate  the  pur-              Currency  and  Coin 231  specifically  exempted  from  disclosure  under 

poses  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Federal     4   Disclosure  of  Certain  Foreign  Trans-  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Deposit  Insurance  Act,  It  Is  necessary  and             actions  _ 241  ,ij)  por  the  ptirposes  of  section  1001  of  title 

proper  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Chaptee  1 General  Provisions  18.  United  States  Code,  the  contents  of  re- 
Treasury  the  authority  to  Impose  recordkeep-  ^^  ports  required  under  any  provision  of  this 
ing  requirements  on  uninsured  banks  as  •  g^-jrt  title  ***'*  ^^  statements  and  representations  in 
provided  In  section  122  of  this  chapter.  ^-  p^^^ges  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  agency 
sec.  122.  Authority  of  Secretary                                  "  ^^t,ons  and  rules  of  construction.  of  the  United  States. 

The  secretary  may  by  regulation  require      ^    •                .  sec.  204.  Regulations 

any   type    of   uninsured   commercial    bank,     ^^-  !r»"  ,,""._ _---rtju.eg  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 

trust  company,  or  savings  bank:                            205.  Compliance  proceaures.  ^^^^  ^  ^^            ^^^  appropriate  to  carry 

(1)  To  make  such  repori;s  as  the  Secretary     206.  Exemptions.  ^^^  ^^^  purposes  of  this  title, 
may  require  m  respect  to  Its  ownership,  con-     207.  Civil  penalty.  „„.  \, 

trol,    and    management    and    any    changes     2O8.  Injunctions.  SecJ!05^  Compliance  procedures 

therein                                                                      209    Criminal  Density  ^*  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require 

(2)  'R)  require,  retain,  or  maintain  any  ^To  Additional  criminal  penalty  In  certain  any  class  of  domestic  financial  Institutions  to 
records  or  other  evidence  of  any  type  which  ^^°-  '"'S^""  ^  maintain  such  procedures  as  he  may  de«tn 
the  Secretary  Is  autiiortzed  under  section  21  ...  rJ^ty  of  witnesses.  appropriate  to  assure  compliance  wlUi  the 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  re-  ^H-  ^^'TL  L^^  provisions  of  this  title  For  the  purposes  of 
^,,1^  inliirBrt  hankR  to  reaulT*  retain  or  8e«-  201.  Short  title  both  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  vlola- 
Stim                                                                      This  title  may  be  cited  as  Uie  Currency  and  tlons  of  this  section,   a  separate  violation 

(3)  Topermit  the  Secretary  to  have  access  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act.  shall  be  deemed  to  occur  with  respect  to  each 
to  and  to  obtain  copies  of  any  material  re-  see.  202.  Purposes  day  and  each  separate  office,  branch,  or  place 
f erred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section.              xhe  purposes  of  this  title  are  (1)  to  faciU-  of  business  In  which  the  violation  occurs  or 

(4)  Tto  maintain  procedures  to  assure  com-     ^^te  the  supervision  of  financial  Institutions  continues, 
pllance  with  this  chapter.  For  the  purposes     properly  subject  to  Federal  supervision,  (2)  g^  206.  Exemptions 

of  any  civil  or  criminal  penalty,  a  separate     to  aid  duly  constituted  authorities  In  lawful  ,j^^  Secretary  may,  under  such  conditions 

violation    of    any    requirement    under    thU     investigations,  and    (3)    to  provide  for  the  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  appropriate,  by  regtUatlon, 

paragraph  occurs  with  respect  to  each  day     collection  of  statistics  necessary  for  the  form-  ^^^^    ucenslng,  or  otherwise,  exempt  any 

and  each  separate  office,  branch,  or  place  of     ulatlon  of  monetary  and  economic  policy.  person  from  compUance   with   any  one   or 

business  In  which  the  violation  occurs  or     see.  203.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction  njQre   of   the   requirements   Imposed    under 

continues.                                                                     (a)  The  definitions  and  niles  of  construe-  ^j^j^  ^^^^ 

sec.  123.  injunctions                                              tlon  set  forth  In  this  section  apply  for  the  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Virhenever  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  that     purposes  of  this  title.       ^  ^^  ^^^  wUUul  violation  of  this  title. 

any  person  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  U  (b)  T»?e  t*''?**!**'^  °'**°"  *^'  ^"  the  Secretary  may  assess  upon  any  domestic 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  con-  retary  of  *°tj!!!rrt^^  means  a  natural  financial  Institution,  and  upon  any  partner, 
stltuting  a  violation  of  any  regulation  under         (c)  The  term    Individual    means  a  natural     ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  employee  thereof  who  wlU- 

thls  chapter,  he  may  In  hU  discretion  bring     person.                                     i-h.^h  fullv  oartlcloates  In  the  violation,  a  clvU 
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(b)  In  the  event  of  the  faUure  of  any  per- 
son to  p«y  any  penalty  aaaeaaed  under  thU 
title,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  thereof 
may!  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  aOfl.  Injuncttona 

Whenever  It  j,ppear8  to  the  Secretary  that 
any  person  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  Is 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  of  any  order  thereunder,  he  may  in 
his  discretion  bring  an  action,  in  the  proper 
district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
proper  United  States  court  of  any  territory 
or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or 
practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 
Upon  application  of  the  Secretary,  any  such 
cotirt  may  also  Issue  mandatory  Injunctions 
commanding  any  person  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  or  any  order  of  the 
Secretary  made  in  ptirsuance  thereof. 

Sec.  309.  CMmlnal  penalty 

Whoever  wllUully  violates  any  provision  of 
this  title  or  any  regrulatlon  under  this  title 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Sec.  210.  Additional  criminal  penalty  In  cer- 

•  ~     tain  cases 
'  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
this  title  where  the  violation  is 

( 1 )  committed  in  furtherance  of  the  com- 
mission of  any  other  violation  of  Federal 
law,  or 

(2)  committed  as  part  of  a  pattern  of 
Illegal  activity  involving  transactions  ex- 
ceeding $100,000  in  any  twelve  month  period 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »500,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  211.  Tmmunlty  of  witnesses 

Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  witness, 
or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  by  any  witness  in  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding before  any  grand  Jtiry  or  court  of  the 
United  States  Involving  any  violation  of  this 
title  is  necessary  to  the  public  Interest,  he. 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  designated  representative,  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  court  that  the  witness  be  in- 
structed to  testify  or  produce  evidence  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Upon 
order  of  the  court  the  witness  shall  not  be 
excused  from  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  or  other  evidence  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  Incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture. 
But  no  such  witness  may  be  prosecuted  or 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeitiure  for 
or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or 
thing  concerning  which  he  la  compelled,  after 
having  claimed  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
nor  may  testimony  so  comf)elled  be  used  as 
evidence  In  any  criminal  proceeding  against 
him  in  any  court,  except  a  prosecution  for 
perjviry  or  contempt  committed  while  giving 
testimony  or  producing  evidence  under  com- 
pulsion as  provided  in  this  section. 
Chapter  2 — Domestic  Ctjkrenct 

iTKANSACnONS 

Sec. 

221.  Reports    of   currency    transactions    re- 

quired. 

222.  Persons  required  to  file  reports. 

223.  Reporting  procedure. 

Sec.  221.  Reports  of  currency  transactions 
required 
Every  trsLUsactlon  involving  any  domestic 
financial  institution  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
In  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  require 


if  the  transaction  Involves  the  payment,  re- 
ceipt, or  transfer  of  United  States  currency 
in  such  amounts,  denominations,  or  both,  or 
under  such  circumstances,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
Sec.  222.  Persons  required  to  file  reports 

Any  transaction  required  to  be  reported 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  reported  both  by 
the  domeetic  «TmnriRi  institution  Involved 
and  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  parties 
thereto  or  participants  therein,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require.  If  any  party  to  or  partici- 
pant in  the  transaction  la  not  an  individual 
acting  only  for  hlmBelf,  the  report  shall 
Identify  the  person  csr  persons  on  whose  be- 
half the  transaction  Is  entered  Into,  and 
shall  be  made  by  the  Individuals  acting  as 
agents  or  bailees  with  respect  thereto. 
Sec.  223.  Reporting  procedure 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion 
designate  domestic  financial  Institutions, 
Individually  or  by  class,  as  agents  of  the 
UiUted  SUtes  to  receive  reports  required 
under  this  chapter,  except  that  an  insti- 
tution which  is  not  Insured,  chartered,  ex- 
amined, or  registered  as  such  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  may  not  be  so  desig- 
nated without  its  consent.  The  Secretary 
may  suspend  or  revoke  any  such  designa- 
tion for  any  violation  of  this  Act  or  section 
21  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  (other  than  an  institution 
designated  under  subsection  (a) )  required 
to  file  a  report  under  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  a  transaction  with  a  domestic  fi- 
nancial Institution  shall  file  the  report  with 
that  institution,  except  that  if  the  institu- 
tion is  not  designated  under  subsection  (a) , 
the  report  shall  be  filed  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe.  Domestic  financial  institutions 
designated  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
transmit  reports  filed  with  them,  and  shall 
file  their  own  reports,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

Chapter    3 — Disclosure    of    Exports    and 
'Imports  or  Currency  and  Coin 

Sec. 

231.  Reports  required. 

232.  Forfeiture. 

233.  Civil  lUbility. 

234.  Remission  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  231.  Bep>orts  reqxilred 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  whoever,  whether  as  prin- 
cipal, agent,  or  bailee,  or  by  an  agent  or 
bailee,  knowingly 

(1)  transports  or  causes  to  be  transported 
currency  or  coin  of  the  United  States 

(A)  from  any  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  to  or  through 
any  place  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  or 

(B)  to  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  or  through 
any  place  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  or 

(2)  receives  currency  or  coin  of  the 
United  States  at  the  termination  of  Its 
transportation  to  any  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  or 
through  any  place  not  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the-  United  States 

In  an  amount  exceeding  $5,000  on  any  one 
occasion  or  In  an  aggregate  amount  exceed- 
ing $10,000  in  any  one  calendar  year  shall  file 
a  report  or  reports  in  stccordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Reports  required  under  this  section 
shall  be  filed  at  such  times  and  places,  and 
contain  such  of  the  following  Information, 
In  such  form  and  In  such  detail,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require: 

( 1 )  The  legal  capacity  In  which  the  person 
filing  the  report  Is  acting  with  respect  to  the 
currency  or  coin  transported. 


(2)  The. origin,  destination,  and  route  of 
the  transportation. 

(3)  Where  the  currency  or  coin  la  not 
lepaiy  and  beneficially  owned  by  the  person 
transporting  the  same,  or  is  transported  for 
any  purpose  other  than  the  use  in  his  own 
behalf  of  the  person  transporting  the  same, 
the  identities  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
currency  or  coin  is  received,  or  to  whom  it  Is 
to  be  delivered,  or  both. 

(4)  The  amounts  and  types  of  currency 
and  coin  transported. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any 
common  carrier  of  passengers  in  respect  of 
coin  or  currency  In  the  possession  of  its 
passengers,  nor  to  any  common  carrier  of 
goods  In  respect  of  shipments  of  coin  or  cur- 
rency not  declared  to  be  such  by  the  shipper. 

Sec.  232.  Forfeiture 

(a)  Any  coin  or  currency  which  is  in  the 
process  of  any  transportation  with  respect  to 
which  any  report  required  to  be  filed  under 
section  231(1)  either  has  not  been  filed  or 
contains  material  omissions  or  misstatements 
Is  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  to  the 
United  States. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  coin  or 
currency  transported  by  mall,  by  any  com- 
mon carrier,  or  by  any  messenger  or  bailee, 
Is  In  process  of  transportation  from  the  time 
It  Is  delivered  into  the  possession  of  the 
postal  service,  common  carrier,  messenger,  or 
bailee  until  the  time  it  is  delivered  Into  or 
retained  in  the  possession  of  the  addressee 
or  Intended  recipient  or  any  agent  of  the 
addressee  or  intended  recipient  for  piuposes 
other  than  further  transportation  within,  or 
across  any  border  of,  the  United  States. 

Sec.  233.  Civil  liability 

The  Secretary  may  assess  a  civil  penalty 
upon  any  person  who  falls  to  file  any  report 
required  under  section  231,  or  who  files  such 
a  report  containing  any  material  omission  or 
misstatement.  The  amount  of  the  penalty 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  coin  and 
cturency  with  respect  to  whose  transporta- 
tion the  report  was  required  to  be  filed.  The 
liabilities  Imposed  by  this  chapter  are  In  ad- 
dition to  any  other  liabilities,  civil  or  crim- 
inal, except  that  the  liability  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  any  amoimt  actually 
forfeited  under  section  232. 
Sec.  234.  Remission  by  the  Secretary 

The  Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  remit 
any  forfeiture  or  penalty  under  this  chapter 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  deems  reasonable  and  Just. 
Chapter  4 — Disclosure  or  Certain  Foreign 

Transacttons 
Sec. 

241.  Reports  required. 

242.  Classification  and  requirements. 

Sec.  241.  Reports  required 

Any  resident  or  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  person  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  who  engages  In  any  transaction,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  on  behalf  of  himself  or 
another,  with  a  foreign  financial  agency 
which  does  not  make  Its  records  available  to 
duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  United 
States  as  to  transactions  with  United  States 
residents  or  citizens  or  persons  doing  business 
in  the  United  States,  shall  file  reports  setting 
forth  such  of  the  following  information.  In 
such  form  and  in  such  detail,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require: 

(1)  The  identitlee  and  addresses  of  the 
parties  to  the  transaction. 

(2)  The  legal  capacities  in  which  the  par- 
ties to  the  transaction  are  acting,  and  the 
Identities  of  the  real  parties  in  Interest  If  one 
or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction  are 
not  acting  solely  as  principals. 

(3  J  A  description  of  the  transaction  includ- 
ing the  amounts  of  money,  credit,  or  other 
property  Involved. 
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Sec.  242.  Classification  and  requirements 
Tlie  Secretary  shall  prescribe : 

(1)  The  classification  of  foreign  financial 
agencies  which  in  his  Judgment  do  not  make 
their  records  available  as  set  forth  in  section 
241,  and  transactions  with  which  must  there- 
fore be  reported  by  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  United  States  and  persons  doing  business 
in  the  United  States  under  section  241. 

(2)  The  foreign  country  or  countries  as  to 
which  the  requirements  of  section  241  apply. 

(3)  The  form,  frequency,  and  manner  of 
filing  of  the  reports  required  by  section  241. 

(4)  The  magnitude  of  transactions  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  241. 

(6)  Types  of  transactions  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  section  241. 

(6)  Such  other  matters  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  the  application  of  this  chapter. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temj)ore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  that,  perhaps,  this  is  either  the 
first  or  the  second  time  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress  that  I  have  asked  for  a 
special  order  at  the  close  of  the  business 
of  the  day.  I  really  do  not  like  to  do  it 
because  I  know  that  every  Member  Is 
busy  and  has  work  that  he  needs  to  do. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
had  a  very  unusual  procedure  today,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  some  new  precedents 
have  been  set  for  the  House. 

Also,  I  cannot  let  this  day  go  by  with- 
out expressing  great  concern  regarding 
what  may  happen  to  the  poverty  pro- 
grams across  the  country  because  of  this 
delay. 

This  delay,  in  my  judgment,  could 
have  been  avoided.  We  ended  the  hear- 
ings at  least  6  months  ago.  There  is  no 
reason  that  the  authorizing  legislation 
and  the  appropriations  could  not  have 
been  made  long  before  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  discuss  the  bill 
itself  I  would  like  to  try  to  put  this  pov- 
erty matter  into  some  kind  of  perspec- 
tive that  I  do  not  believe  it  has  had 
before. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  if  any 
change  is  made  in  the  OEO  legislation — 
any  change  at — ^we  suddenly  are  going 
to  abandon  the  poor  people  of  the 
country. 

I  have  also  heard  statements  made 
that  give  the  impression  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  OEO  program,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  govern- 
ments of  the  50  States  would  not  be  do- 
ing anything  for  poor  people.  This  is  a 
complete  fallacy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  terms  of  programs  for  the  poor,  ac- 
cording to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  Federal  funds  we  are  in  this 
year  appropriating  about  $27  billion. 

Now,  if  you  just  talk  about  Federal 
funds,  the  OEO  program  is  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  money  that 
is  going  for  the  impoverished  or  the  dis- 
advantaged in  our  coimtry. 


Then  if  we  add  the  amount  that  the 
individual  States  and  the  local  govern- 
ments are  sp>ending.  which  is  over  $14 
billion,  and  if  we  add  to  that  the  $2.4 
billion  that  is  contributed  by  voluntary 
private  agencies,  then  the  OEO  program 
is  only  5  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  that  is  going  to  the  "poor  people" 
of  this  country,  a  fact  which  I  think  is 
important. 

A  second  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  compile  fcr  me  the  total  amount  of 
fimds  that  a  family  could  receive  from 
the  Federsd  Government,  if  that  family 
took  advantage  of  all  the  programs  of 
public  assistance  that  are  available.  I  re- 
quested that  they  take  the  hypothetical 
family  of  a  mother  who  has  four  chil- 
dren. One  child  would  be  in  preschool, 
one  child  would  be  in  high  school,  one 
child  would  be  in  college,  and  one  child 
would  be  in  elementary  school.  I  think 
I  am  going  to  place  the  entire  reply  into 
the  Record,  but  I  think  it  is  perhaps  of 
interest  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  pub- 
lic that  if  this  hypothetical  family  of  five, 
a  mother  smd  four  children,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  various  programs,  they  could 
have  $2,800  from  public  assistance;  $618 
from  medical  assistance,  because  of  the 
APDC;  $336  in  cash  value  for  the  food 
stamps;  $75  is  the  national  average  for 
legal  services  imder  OEO:  $125  under  the 
OEO  comprehensive  health  program  to 
which  they  would  also  be  entitled  in  ad- 
dition to  the  medical  assistance. 

The  one  child  in  preschool  would  be 
entitled  to  Headstart,  the  average  cost 
of  which  is  $1,050.  They  could  either 
have  public  housing  or  the  rent  supple- 
ment; they  can  either  have  $406  or  as 
much  as  $636. 

The  one  hypothetical  child  who  is  in 
high  school,  and  because  of  the  criterion, 
would  be  eligible  for  Upward  Bound,  the 
average  cost  of  which  is  $1,440. 

The  child  in  college  would  be  eligible 
for  an  educational  opportunity  grant, 
and  the  average  of  that  is  $500.  He  really 
could  receive  up  to  $1,000.  He  would  also 
be  eligible  for  an  NDEA  loan,  and  if  he 
took  advantage  of  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture it  would  give  him  an  outright  grant 
of  $520.  He  would  be  entitled  to  work- 
study,  the  national  average  of  which  is 
$475. 

If  the  mother  wanted  to  participate  in 
the  job  opportunity  program,  this  would 
bs  worth  $3,000.  The  hypothetical  young- 
ster in  high  school  would  be  entitled  to 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the  av- 
erage amount  of  that  is  $450. 

So  this  imaginary  family — though 
often  very  real — a  mother  and  four  chil- 
dren, if  she  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
ail  the  programs,  would  be  able  to  have 
the  equivalent  of  $11,513  income  in  dol- 
lars and  services  for  the  year. 

Let  us  consider  another  hypothetical 
case:  a  mother  with  eight  children,  two 
of  whom  are  in  preschool,  three  in  high 
school,  one  in  college,  one  in  elementary 
school  and  one  dropout.  If  this  mother 
of  eight  children  participated  in  the 
concentrated  employment  program,  and, 
if  she  took  advantage  of  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  the  Federal  Cjrovemment  has 
designed  for  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged, she  could  have  in  dollars  and  goods 


and  services  an  equivalent  of  $21,093  in 
annual  income.  Nobody  in  that  family 
would  need  to  work  for  1  single  day. 

Now  for  those  people  across  the  coun- 
try who  are  saying  that  this  is  a  Con- 
grress — this  is  a  Government  that  does 
not  have  any  concern  for  the  poor,  and 
that  they  have  to  take  to  the  streets  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  their 
needs,  I  suggest  that  they  look  at  these 
programs. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  for  two  hypo- 
thetical families  living  in  Portland,  Oreg. 
Nonetheless,  you  can  calculate  for  your 
own  district  how  much  any  family  would 
receive,  and  you  can  design  your  own 
hypothetical  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  am  taking 
a  special  order  today  is  to  discuss  some 
aspects  of  the  poverty  legislation.  It  was 
the  intent  of  those  of  us  who  were  going 
to  offer  a  substitute  bill  to  explain  that 
bill  this  afternoon,  imder  the  arrange- 
ment the  leadership  had  made  in  sched- 
uling it  for  "debate,"  and  to  place  the 
substitute  bill  in  the  Record  so  every 
Member  would  have  ample  time  to  study 
it  before  amendments  could  be  offered. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  procedure.  It 
has  happened  many  times.  As  I  said 
earlier  in  the  afternoon,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  put  together  a  sub- 
stitute bill  on  the  ESEA  earlier  this  year. 
No  one  had  seen  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  it  was  introduced  there  were  only 
Thermo-Pax  copies  available.  There  was 
not  even  time  to  type  it,  and  no  one  had 
seen  that  bill.  He  introduced  it  not  a  day 
in  advance — but  on  the  afternoon 
amendments  were  considered.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed  many  times. 

May  I  also  say  there  have  been  many 
complaints  about  the  OEO.  I  do  not  need 
to  say  that  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  not  been  keenly  aware  of 
the  violations  of  law  and  of  the  train- 
ing of  revolutionaries  through  OEO 
funds,  of  confrontation  politics,  com- 
plaints of  legal  aid  services,  criticism  of 
comprehensive  health  programs,  com- 
plaints about  community  action  agencies 
which  are  not  really  helping  the  poor, 
and  so  many  other  Items. 

Yet,  I  would  say  to  you,  while  we  had 
maybe  4  weeks,  26  or  27  days  of  hearings, 
in  my  judgment  we  did  not  address  our- 
selves, to  the  legitimate  complaints.  In 
fact,  in  spite  of  the  rule  of  the  House  that 
you  must  have  two  Members  present  in  a 
hearing,  many  of  these  hearings  were  so 
dull  and  so  repetitious  that  there  was  not 
a  single  Member  of  Congress  present.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  a  staff  member 
presided  at  the  hearing.  On  other  occa- 
sions, at  least  on  two  occasions,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  was 
presiding  because  there  was  not  a  single 
majority  member  in  that  committee  for 
the  hearing.  From  March  until  early  No- 
vember, only  1  hour — only  1  hour  was 
spent  on  the  markup  of  the  bill. 
Now  those  are  the  facts 
What  did  the  committee  do?  We  voted 
out  a  bill  that  did  not  have  a  single 
change — not  a  single  change  in  the  OEO 
program  in  terms  of  administration — in 
terms  of  structure — in  terms  of  all  the 
abuses  t^t  have  occurred — and  in  terms 
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of  what  I  think  are  outright  violations 
by  OEO  of  congressional  intent.  There 
was  not  a  single  change  in  this  area.  The 
only  change  in  the  bill  was  to  say  to  the 
OEO,  "We  will  give  you  an  additional 
$295  million  to  spend  in  the  way  you 
want  to  spend  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is  clear.  These 
are  the  facts.  Now  this  is  the  reason  why 
some  of  us,  and  we  admit  we  are  in  the 
minority  on  that  committee — we  do  not 
have  the  majority  of  the  votes — this  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  spent  literally 
weeks  working  on  changes  that  we  think 
would  be  desirable.  Our  aim  has  been  to 
tighten  up  the  language  of  the  law,  and 
to  enable  us  to  have  a  war  on  poverty 
program  that  would  meet  the  noble  ob- 
jectives that  were  envisioned  in  1964. 

I  think  it  is  really  very  sad  when 
Members  of  Congress — or  the  lobby  that 
has  built  up  for  OEO— makes  the 
charge  that  anybody  who  wants  to  make 
a  chsuige  in  the  program  is  somehow 
against  the  poor. 

That  is  not  true.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, I  think  those  of  us  who  see  these 
TundS' looted  by  people  who  are  making 
a  profffc.  and  who  see  that  this  money 
Is  never  getting  to  the  poor;  that  those 
of  us  who  want  to  make  changes  so  that 
the  money  would  actually  benefit  the 
poor  rather  than  the  poverty  specialists 
and  the  profltmaking  corporations 
across  the  country;  that  we  are  certainly 
as  much  jiistified  in  believing  our  con- 
cern is  with  the  poor  as  those  who  op- 
pose us.  Let  me  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues: There  is  a  "poverty-industrial 
complex"  festering  in  this  Nation  just 
as  surely  as  there  is  a  "military-indus- 
trial complex." 

We  want  the  money  to  go  where  the 
1964  act  said  it  should  go.  It  is  not  going 
to  those  places.  I  think  the  evidence  is 
very  ample.  I  would  think  that  a  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  had  a  mandate 
to  consider  the  complaints  of  Members. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  and  my  col- 
leagues from  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky have  complained  about  VISTA — 
and  rightfully  so.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida — and  I  am  talking  about  people 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle — I  am  talking 
of  Democrats  who  have  voiced  these 
complaints  to  me — the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  complained  about  a  legal 
aid  project.  He  has  every  right  to  do  so. 
The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMO)  has  referred  to  a  legal  service 
that  was  a  paperwork  organization 
which  never  existed,  but  $270,000  was 
originally  earmarked  for  them.  People 
who  even  were  not  incorporated  received 
substantial  Federal  money,  just  because 
they  said  they  were  incorporated,  and 
happened  to  have  an  ofQce. 

They  did  not  have  any  clients,  none- 
theless, they  were  scheduled  to  receive 
this  very  substantial  amount.  Fortu- 
nately the  scheme  was  stopped  in  time. 

You  and  I  know  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  unac- 
counted for.  They  have  never  gone  to  the 
poor.  There  has  been  no  accounting  for 
far  too  many  of  these  funds.  There  has 
been  no  audit  of  the  books.  This  has 
happened  in  place  after  place  across  the 
country. 


The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  right- 
fully complained  about  a  local  compre- 
hensive health  program,  and  I  might  say 
that  I  have  complained  about  the  com- 
prehensive health  program  in  my  con- 
gressioiuil  district.  We  have  lots  of  com- 
plaints about  the  Job  Corps.  It  was  in 
trouble  across  the  country.  We  have  had 
complaints  about  confrontation  politics. 
We  have  had  complaints  that  the  poverty 
program  has  become  not  an  "antipoverty 
program,"  but  an  "anti-Government 
program."  If  you  can  say  something 
against  any  elected  official,  somehow 
that  fulfills  the  purposes  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Confrontation  politics  in  this 
society  is  not  going  to  create  jobs;  it  is 
not  going  to  provide  health  services:  it 
is  not  going  to  provide  education;  it  is 
not  going  to  bring  any  out  of  the  poverty 
cycle,  and  it  certainly  is  not  going  to  aid 
our  Government  nor  add  to  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

I  could  quote  person  after  person  who 
has  complained  about  the  program.  You 
know  them  better  than  1. 1  am  not  going 
to  take  the  time  to  do  it  today. 

Let  me  turn  to  another  matter.  In  1967 
we  had  a  very  controversial  debate  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  over  amendments 
to  OEO,  so  we  are  kind  of  playing  the 
record  over.  In  1967  I  was  taken  to  task 
by  collesigues  for  introducing  an  amend- 
ment which  provided  that,  "Any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  may 
be  designated  as  a  community  action 
agency."  You  will  remember  that  there 
were  lots  of  arguments  on  both  sides. 
Let  me  say  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
the  first  part  of  the  substitute  bill  even 
to  be  offered  in  this  Congress  if  OEO, 
by  administrative  act,  by  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, had  not  actually  repealed  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  law  that  was  passed, 
that  went  through  the  conference  com- 
mittee, that  was  signed  by  the  President, 
provided — again,  may  I  say — that  "Any 
State  or  i>olltical  subdivision  of  a  State 
may  be  designated  as  a  community  ac- 
tion agency." 

What  was  the  first  thing  that  hap- 
pened? OEO  said  they  would  not  desig- 
nate a  State  as  a  commimlty  action 
agency.  The  statement  is  In  the  Record. 
There  were  nine  States  that  wanted  to 
be  CAA's;  OEO  said  that  they  would 
not  designate  them. 

What  did  OEO  do  next?  They  said, 
"We  will  not  designate  any  city  under 
250,000  population  as  a  community  ac- 
tion agency."  The  law  did  not  say  that, 
but  OEO  by  regulation  denied  most  of 
the  cities  of  the  country  their  legal  right 
to  be  CAA's. 

The  next  thing  they  did  was  to  say, 
"We  will  not  designate  any  county  of  a 
population  under  50,000  as  a  CAA."  So 
they  removed  most  of  the  nutil  counties. 

I  claim  that  they,  by  design  and  by 
guideline  and  regulation,  actually  re- 
pealed the  law  that  this  Congress  passed. 
That  is  really  what  the  first  part  of  our 
substitute  bill  is  all  about.  It  is  simply 
to  say  that  Congress  in  1967  meant  what 
it  said:  we  believe  that  if  a  State  wants 
to  exercise  that  option,  it  ought  to  be 
designated  as  a  community  action 
agency.  We  hope  we  have  tightened  up 
the  language  so  OEO  will  not  be  able 
to  bypass  it. 


I  was  interested  in  reading  in  this 
morning's  press,  "OEO  critics  offer  State 
control  plan."  The  article  in  its  own  in- 
imitable style  mentions  only  one 
change — and  the  article  generously 
quotes  the  chairman  and  Rumsfeld  that 
if  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  vriW  destroy  the 
program. 

May  I  say  to  you,  that  with  two  excep- 
tions, there  is  nothing  in  the  substitute 
bill  in  regard  to  State  development  and 
coordination  that  could  not  be  done 
imder  the  present  law  if  a  State  wanted 
to  exercise  its  option  and  if  OEO  fol- 
lowed the  law.  We  are,  of  course,  going  to 
try  to  make  OEO  follow  the  law. 

The  first  exception  is  that  we  bring  in 
VISTA  workers.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  there  are  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  complained  about  the 
freewheeling  action  of  certain  VISTA 
workers  around  the  country.  They  are 
now  under  a  separate  title,  title  vni.  So 
our  substitute  bill  provides  that  they  will 
come  under  a  State-coordinated  effort. 
And  if  I  may  digress  a  moment:  I  think 
we  should  also  give  attention  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  programs  that  we  have  for 
preschool  day  care  and  preschool  pro- 
grams. Do  you  know  how  many  legisla- 
tive authorities  we  have  for  such  pro- 
grams? Over  50  separate  legislative  au- 
thorities and  I  am  going  to  list  them  in 
the  Record  today.  There  is  very  little 
effort  to  coordinate  them. 

If  we  would  give  the  States  some  re- 
sponsibility in  terms  of  programs,  not 
just  OEO  but  others — model  cities,  for 
example,  which  I  think  is  going  the  way 
OEO  has  gone — maybe  the  Governors  at 
the  State  level  can  coordinate  what  we 
either  caimot  or  will  not  coordinate. 

To  go  back  to  the  report  in  the  press 
this  morning,  I  read  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  said  it  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  program. 

I  well  remember,  back  in  1967,  when 
Congressman  Goodell  offered  a  motion 
to  delete  my  amendment  and  substitute 
his.  The  chairman  urged  the  defeat  of 
the  Goodell  substitute  and  praised  the 
amendment  which  made  it  possible  for  a 
State  to  become  a  commimlty  action 
agency. 

If  Members  will  recall,  the  Goodell  mo- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  111  to 
205.  Congress  said  pretty  clearly,  I  be- 
lieve, that  a  State  ought  to  be  able  to 
be  a  CAA. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Caltfomia, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  offered  a  motion  that  was 
somewhat  similar  to  Mr.  Goodell 's.  It 
would  have  served  the  same  purpose,  and 
his  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  57 
to  153. 

So  on  two  occasions  that  afternoon 
this  Congress  said,  "We  think  a  State 
ought  to  be  a  commimlty  action  agency." 
But  OEO  said,  "No,  we  will  not  designate 
a  State  as  such." 

What  do  I  read  in  this  morning's 
paper,  if  I  read  it  correctly? 

Rumsfeld  said  turning  the  poverty  pro- 
gram over  to  the  States  would  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  OE»  waa  created. 

That  Statement  indicates  he  is  not 
going  to  enforce  the  law  any  better  than 
did  the  previous  administration.  That  is 
why  Congress  ought  to  act.  If  I  had  abso- 
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lute  confidence  that  any  administrator 
of  the  OEO  would  administer  it  100  per- 
cent perfectly,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  us  to  act. 

There  is  a  quote  in  that  regard.  I  can- 
not phrase. the  words  as  eloquently  as 
they  were  originally  said,  but  it  was 
something  to  this  effect:  that  legislation 
ought  to  be  designed  not  for  the  person 
who  is  going  to  administer  it  absolutely 
perfectly  and  wisely,  but  ought  to  be 
designed  for  the  person  who  would  ad- 
minister it  In  the  worst  possible  way. 

I  believe  this  is  what  we  ought  to  think 
about. 

As  I  said,  if  the  present  law  were  en- 
forced, it  would  give  any  State  the  right 
to  become  a  community  action  agency. 
If  Members  will  read  section  211  of  the 
law,  they  will  find  that  this  already  gives 
States  financial  power,  power  to  appoint 
people,  and  to  make  determinations  re- 
garding OEO  programs. 

So  we  are  not  suggesting  any  change 
that  is  going  to  destroy  or  do  anything 
similar. 

Let  me  cite  a  second  way  in  which  I  be- 
lieve OEO  deliberately  and  carefully 
sought  to  subvert  the  congressional  in- 
tent, the  law  of  the  land.  This  is  in  re- 
gard to  Upward  Bound. 

Members  may  recall  that  during  de- 
bate on  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 1  offered  an  amendment  to 
transfer  Upward  Bound  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  I  placed  in  the  Record  vari- 
ous documents  showing  the  scurrilous 
material,  including  infiammatory  post- 
ers, used  in  an  Upward  Bound  prison 
program  in  Oregon. 

I  pointed  out,  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  that  at 
that  time  OEO  had  farmed  out  or  con- 
tracted out  to  Educational  Associates, 
supposedly  on  a  competitive  bid  basis, 
the  contract  to  administer  Upward 
Bound.  They  were  supposedly  the  lowest 
competitive  bidder. 

The  contract,  as  I  recall,  was  awarded 
to  them  on  July  1.  On  the  same  day  that 
the  contract  was  awarded,  supposedly 
on  the  lowest  competitive  bid  basis,  there 
was  a  modification  which  increased  the 
contract  by  $150,000.  Then  on  July  3,  2 
days  later,  there  was  another  modifica- 
tion which  increased  it  further.  By  July 
19  there  had  been  four  modifications, 
with  a  $200,000  advance  because  this  new 
company  had  no  funds.  So  the  lowest 
competitive  bid,  which  was  under  $800,- 
000,  now  became  a  $1.3  million  contract 
in  19  days'  time. 

That  is  why  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin offered  an  amendment  which  said, 
"OEO  and  Upward  Bound  cannot  con- 
tract with  a  private  agency,  a  private 
profitmaking  corporation." 

It  became  the  law  of  the  land  and  it 
also  became  the  law  of  the  land  that 
Upward  Bound  was  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  Do  you  know 
what  OEO  did?  They  transferred  every- 
thing in  Upward  Bound  except  Upward 
Bound  programs  in  prisons,  then  they 
changed  the  name  of  the  Upward  Bound 
prison  program  to  Newgate.  Then  they 
said  the  prison  program  is  not  Upward 
Bound  but  Newgate  and  therefore  does 
not  come  under  the  law  requiring  trans- 
fer. OEO  today  is  still  administering  the 


Upward  Bound-Newgate  programs  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Do  you  know  what  they  have  also  done? 
They  have  contracted  with  Cybem-Edu- 
catlon,  which  is  a  profitmaking  corpo- 
ration, to  evaluate  the  Newgate  program. 
Do  you  know  who  the  chief  investigator 
is?  Dr.  Thomas  Gaddis.  Do  you  know 
who  the  person  is  who  started  the  New- 
gate program  and  who  was  the  director 
of  the  prison  program  Upward  Bound  in 
Oregon?  Dr.  Thomas  Gaddis.  He  and  two 
other  people  put  in  a  bid  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  Upward  Bound  program.  He 
was  not  the  lowest  bidder,  so  it  was  given 
to  Cybem-Education.  Then,  the  QAO 
tells  me,  there  is  in  the  files  at  OEO  a 
telephone  call  from  a  person  in  OEO  to 
Cybem-Education  saying,  "Will  you  take 
this  person  as  the  chief  investigator  for 
the  evEiluation  if  you  have  the  contract?" 
Well,  Cybem-Education  apparently  said 
yes,  because  they  got  the  contract.  In  the 
contract  itself  it  says  that  Dr.  Thomas 
Gaddis  is  to  be  the  chief  investigator  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  Upward  Bound- 
Newgate  programs. 

I  ask  my  liberal  Democratic  friends,  if 
this  happened  in  a  private  utility  or  in 
some  business  that  is  supposed  to  be  Re- 
publican oriented,  would  we  as  great 
liberals  stand  by  and  justify  it?  You  know 
we  would  scream  to  high  heaven.  But 
now  we  have  it  in  a  research  program, 
and  we  apologize  and  justify  it  and  say 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  people.  That  is 
the  second  way  in  which  I  think  OEO  has 
deliberately  violated  legislative  intent. 

The  third  way  is  in  political  activity. 
The  House  authorized  an  amendment 
in  1967  which  made  OEO  people  subject 
to  the  Hatoh  Act  and  thus  prohibits  them 
from  engaging  in  political  activity.  There 
was,  however,  evidently  an  escape  valve. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  happens.  I  should 
not  object  to  this,  but  I  do  it  on  the  basis 
of  principle. 

The  Democratic  chairman  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  Multnomah  County, 
is  a  fine  individual.  I  have  known  him 
for  years  and  enjoy  working  with  him. 
He  is  a  college  graduate  and  well  trained. 
I  count  him  as  a  personal  friend.  But  I 
want  you  to  know  his  total  income  comes 
from  OEO.  He  has  no  income  except 
from  OEO  funds  through  a  delegate 
agency.  The  regional  and  national  of- 
fice of  OEO  ruled  that  this  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  amendment  in  the  OEO  law 
which  prohibits  political  activity. 

I  suggest  to  my  Democratic  friends 
that  there  has  been  a  change  in  adminis- 
tration. I  hope  they  are  smart  enough  to 
perceive  that  OEO  will  be  in  a  position 
to  put  every  single  Republican  county 
chairman  in  the  whole  United  States  on 
the  OEO  payroll,  because  under  the  rul- 
ing made  by  OEO  this  can  be  done  unless 
we  change  the  law.  I  tried  to  point  this 
out  to  the  chairman  of  my  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  three  ways 
in  which  I  think  OEO  has  deliberately 
violated  congressional  intent.  Yet  we 
voted  out  of  committee  a  bill  without  a 
single  change  which  will  let  them  go  on 
absolutely  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
In  regard  to  CAP,  OEO  ruled  that  a 
State  could  not  become  a  community  ac- 
tion agency.  On  February  16,  1968,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 


Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  re- 
gard to  this  defiance  of  the  law.  The 
committee  has  not  looked  into  it  and 
nothing  was  done  about  it  during  com- 
mittee hearings. 

I  would  also  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  place  that  letter  in  the 

Record.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HicKs) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  want  to  discuss  briefly 
evaluation  projects,  and  then  I  will  yield 
for  questions. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems facing  this  Congress  is  the  poverty 
specialists,  the  people  who  are  profiting 
from  this  program.  Let  me  read  to  you 
from  a  report  that  was  made  by  OEO, 
itself. 

This  report  says  that  contract  eval- 
uations have  too  often  been  poorly  de- 
signed, inadequately  monitored,  and 
inefficiently  utilized  if  utilized  at  all.  The 
time  heis  come  to  stop  making  excuses 
for  "new  programs."  The  time  has  come 
when  Congress  has  the  right  to  ask  for 
good  solid  information  about  what,  if 
anything,  is  being  accomplished. 

And,  I  might  say  to  my  colleagues,  that 
In  our  study  of  evaluation  contracts — 
and  we  have  been  doing  this  in  my  own 
office  because  the  committee  has  not — 
almost  without  exception  the  monitoring 
and  inspection  and  evaluation  of  the  on- 
going programs  have  been  contracted  to 
outsiders  on  the  presumption  that  they 
will  be  objective. 

But  our  study  indicates  that  this  inde- 
pendence is  no  guarantee  of  either  ob- 
jectivity or  of  accuracy.  "The  evaluation 
contractors  are  generally  profit  minded, 
research  minded,  and  are  inclined  to  'do 
their  own  thing'  regardless  of  the  origi- 
nal Intent  behind  the  evaluation.  In 
some  instances  they  may  actually  have 
a  stake  in  the  evaluation  outeome." 

And,  may  I  again  refer — especially  to 
the  attention  of  my  liberal  colleagues — 
something  which  I  quoted  once  before 
from  this  great  paper  "Hard  Times" — a 
paper  that  could  not  by  any  means  be 
classified  as  a  publication  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or 
the  Mlnuteman  or  anything  similar. 
What  does  this  most  liberal  paper  say? 
It  says  that  probably  our  most  enduring 
monument  to  the  problem  of  poverty  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  poverty  industry. 
There  are  more  than  100  companies  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  alone  which  specialize 
In  studying  and  evaluating  the  poor  and 
the  programs  that  serve  them.  They  run 
in  size  from  five-  to  six-man  outfits  to 
large  organizations. 

I  am  going  to  again  place  the  entire 
article  In  the  Record,  but  let  me  read 
down  In  the  third  paragraph: 

The  transition  from  poverty  program  to 
poverty  company  seems  natural.  When  B«r- 
trand  Harding  left  his  post  as  acting  OEO 
director  earlier  this  year  he  simply  moved 
down  the  street  to  Pry  Consultants,  a  poverty 
combine.  As  deputy  director  of  VISTA,  Leo 
Kramer  was  charged  with  recruiting  and  se- 
lecting VISTA  workers.  Now,  as  head  of  Leo 
Kramer  Inc.,  he  receives  VISTA  funds  to  run 
his  own  VISTA  program  for  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Earlier  this  year,  Leveo  Scmchez  re- 
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■Ignsd  his  Job  as  OEO  director  for  th«  mld- 
Atlantle  region  and  now  beads  a  consulting 
company  with  OBO  contracts  In  the  mld-At- 
lantlc  region.  As  manpower  administrator  In 
tbe  Labor  Department,  Stanley  Ruttenberg 
gave  Phoenix,  Arizona  $3.6  million  In  Job 
training  funds  two  years  ago.  The  city  fath- 
ers of  Phoenix  recently  hired  Stanley  Rut- 
tenberg Assoclatee,  headed  by  the  former  ad- 
ministrator, to  evaluate  the  project.  Rutten- 
berg also  acts  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Watts  Labor  Action  Committee.  As  manpower 
administrator,  he  awarded  the  Watts  group 
$3  million  for  a  youth  program  earlier  in 
January. 

And.  the  article  goes  on  and  cites  the 
names  of  other  Individuals  formerly  with 
OEO  who  have  moved  to  private  or- 
ganizations. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  I  will  ex- 
plain to  the  House  those  I  think  are 
actual  conflicts  of  interest  and  why  I 
think  the  Department  of  Justice  ought 
to  be  looking  at  them. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  I  say  some 
of  us  on  the  committee  feel  that  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  bill  without  any 
changes  is  wrong.  We  believe  the  Con- 
gress of-*he  United  States  has  an  obliga- 
tion to-l4ie  poor  of  this  country  to  at 
least  try  to  make  some  effort  to  see  that 
the  money  goes  to  them  instead  of  to 
nonpoor  people. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  some  of  the 
amendments  besides  the  one  for  State 
involvement. 

We  would  tighten  up  political  activity. 
I  have  already  discussed  this.  There 
would  be  a  prohibition  on  it. 

We  would  have  an  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  the  evaluation  of  all  these  con- 
tracts. One  group  alone  has  over  $25 
million  in  OEO  contracts  to  administer 
and  evaluate.  Mr.  Cramer,  who  was 
formerly  Director  of  VISTA  has  over  $1.5 
million  in  contracts.  Seven  of  the  nine 
contracts  amount  to  $1.5  million  and  axe 
for  VISTA  programs  for  which  he  was 
supposedly  the  Director. 

Mr.  Sam  Sanchez  has  even  a  more 
interesting  story. 

So  we  would  say  that  before  any  more 
contracts  are  let  for  evaluation,  and 
similar  activities  the  Director  of  OEO 
would  have  to  consult  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States. 

And  we  would  like  to  have  some  cen- 
tral place  where  there  might  be  access 
to  these  documents,  for  I  am  absolutely 
persuaded  that  we  have  hundreds  of 
evaluations  and  studies  and  reports,  some 
of  them  telephone-sized  documents,  that 
are  filed  away  and  gathering  dust,  and 
no  one  has  ever  utilized  them. 

If  there  is  one  group  of  pecHJle  in  the 
United  States  that  there  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility toward,  it  is  the  family  of  a 
OI  whom  we  sometimes  require  to  leave 
this  country,  and  serve  in  the  armed 
services.  Yet  scsne  have  families  at  home 
on  welfare.  If  this  is  not  evidence  of 
hypocrisy,  real  hypocrisy,  about  wanting 
to  do  something  about  the  poor,  then  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  A  provision  in 
the  substitute  bill  would  rectify  this 
situation. 

We  simply  direct  the  Director  of  OEO 
to  pay  a  cash  amount  to  every  family  of  a 
GI  living  below  the  poverty  level.  You  do 
not  have  to  build  up  any  new  bureauc- 
racy, you  do  not  have  to  evaluate,  study. 


nor  do  all  of  the  other  101  things  that 
cost  money  but  seldom  cure  poverty. 
Give  the  GI  families  a  cash  amount  and 
give  them  the  credit  for  having  the 
brains  to  ^?end  the  money  wisely.  We 
would  simply  give  a  family  of  a  GI  be- 
low the  poverty  level  a  cash  amoimt  that 
would  bring  them  up  to  the  poverty  level 
that  the  Federal  Government  itself  has 

If  we  are  recdly  serious  about  doing 
something  about  poverty,  this  Is  a  sensi- 
ble start. 

I  would  like  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
the  elderly.  The  cost  would  be  great  and, 
until  OEO  justifies  some  confidence  in 
their  deration— I  am  reluctant  to  give 
them  an  additional  dime.  But  as  I  say, 
there  are  many  elderly  persons  over  65 
who  are  not  able  to  work,  who  are  living 
on  minimal  income,  many  of  them  living 
in  hovels  on  $60  a  month.  Again,  if  we 
are  not  hypocrites,  why  do  we  not  take 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  OEO  and  give 
them  a  cash  amoimt  that  is  the  difference 
between  what  their  income  is  and  what 
would  bring  them  up  to  the  poverty  level 
that  we  are  talking  about? 

We  financed  Pride  here  in  Washington. 
We  financed  the  Rangers  in  Chicago.  We 
financed  the  Black  Panthers  in  Cleve- 
land. We  do  all  of  these  things.  Is  our 
compassion  and  concern  again  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  noise  there 
is  in  the  street?  Why  do  we  not  have 
some  compassion  and  some  concern  for 
the  people  who  cannot  go  out  and  yell 
and  make  threats? 

So  the  substitute  bill  directs  OEO  to  do 
a  pilot  project  on  providing  a  cash  grant 
to  people  over  65.  OEO  is  already  carry- 
ing out  two  research  projects  on  guaran- 
teed annual  income  for  able-bodied  peo- 
ple, people  who  could  work,  so  let  us 
also  do  this  for  the  elderly. 

Senator  Hughes  introduced  in  the 
other  body  a  provision  in  regard  to  a 
research  project  for  alcoholics— and  I 
think  there  are  few  problems  that  im- 
poverish more  people  than  that.  So,  with 
the  help  of  NIMH,  we  made  some  sug- 
gestions for  ttiis  problem  area. 

In  regard  to  VISTA,  we  have  700  law- 
yers now  serving  in  training  to  serve  as 
legal  aides  across  the  country.  We  think 
that  any  volunteer  who  is  assigned  to 
Legal  Services  should  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  bar  association  of  that 
State.  What  is  wrong  with  that?  Why 
should  VISTA  people — and  this  is  true  in 
my  State — who  have  never  passed  the 
Oregon  bar  be  working  in  legal  aid? 

And  the  next  thing  that  we  ask  is  that 
if  OEO  legal  aid  is  going  to  file  a  suit 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Please  permit 
me  to  finish,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

If  they  file  a  suit,  either  a  class  ac- 
tion— and  we  know  that  the  major  part 
of  their  effort  now  is  on  reform  and  not 
representing  indigent  persons — but 
either  in  a  class  Mtion  or  an  individual 
suit,  if  they  file  it  and  they  lose  the  suit 
then  out  of  the  legal  aid  funds  they  are 
going  to  be  required  to  pay  the  defend- 
ant who  prevailed  in  that  lawsuit  the  full 
amount  of  the  court  costs  and  the  at- 
torney's fees. 


Now  it  is  my  contention  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  finance 
out  of  tax  dollars  legal  suits  for  one 
side,  and  they  do  not  win  the  suit,  that 
we  ought  to  be  at  least  as  generous  for 
the  person  who  is  the  defendant  and 
who  was  put  to  a  tremendous  cost  to 
defend  himself.  I  really  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  that. 

It  seems  to  me  something  that  makes 
good  sense.  Let  me  tell  you  what  is  hap- 
pening in  my  State,  if  I  may  digress 
here  for  a  moment. 

We  have  a  class  action  suit  in  my  city 
against  the  Government,  and  the  city 
council  and  the  police  department.  We 
are  trjring  to  determine  the  cost,  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  spend  to  defend  themselves. 
What  this  provision  would  say  is  that  if 
they  prevail  in  court,  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  Federal  payment  of  those  de- 
fense costs.  Let  me  make  very  clear  that 
I  entirely  support  the  purposes  of  legal 
services.  Many  of  the  OEO  lavsryers  have 
performed  immensely  valuable  services. 
But  I  think  the  program  needs  to  be 
tightened  up. 

These  are,  briefiy,  some  of  the  changes 
we  made  in  the  legislation.  It  has  been 
truly  a  bipartisan  effort.  I  can  say  to 
my  colleagues,  what  a  real  joy  it  has 
been  to  work  with  my  good  colleague  who 
was  here,  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  GiAuao)  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  who  remly  knows  the 
program.  He  shares  my  deep  concern 
about  the  fact  that  the  money  is  not 
going  to  the  poor.  I  can  say  what  a  joy 
it  has  been  to  work  with  him  and  to 
work  with  my  two  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ayres)  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QtriE).  This  is  really  a  joint 
effort.  No  single  thing  is  the  total  effort 
of  any  one  person.  These  ideas  are  from 
all  four  of  us,  and  also  others  of  our 
colleagues  whom  we  have  talked  to  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

So  I  am  resdly  proud  as  a  Democrat  to 
be  a  part  of  this  effort  to  try  to  bring 
about  changes  in  the  OEO  that  we  think 
will  strengthen  It  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram and  offer  some  hope  that  the 
money  will  go  to  those  people  for  whom 
it  was  really  Intended. 

If  I  may  make  a  brief  final  statement: 
I  do  not  know  whether  my  reaction  is 
a  matter  of  resentment  or  hurt  or  what 
when  I  am  told  by  colleagues  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  that  I  have  abandoned  the 
Democrats.  But  I  think  it  is  really  a 
strange  thing  for  Democrats — who  be- 
lieve in  the  great  Jeffersonian  tradition 
of  the  right  to  disagree,  who  believe  in 
the  right  to  dissent  and  who  believe  in 
change,  to  then  suggest  that  whoever 
disagrees  with  them  is  somehow  not  a 
Democrat. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  wear  the  democratic 
badge  proudly.  I  also  would  say  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  that  I  will  place 
my  support  of  Democratic  programs — my 
voting  record — on  the  line  with  any 
member  of  my  committee  or  any  Mem- 
ber on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not 
apologize  for  it.  Where  I  disagree  I  think 
I  have  the  right  to  disagree.  Indeed,  I 
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think  I  have  that  obligation  if  I  am 
really  to  represent  the  constituents  of 
my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
listening  to  me. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  also  pay  my  deep  respect  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  who  has 
worked  with  us.  He  has  come  to  me,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  during  the 
last  2  years,  and  talked  of  things  in  the 
poverty  program  that  he  thinks,  if 
changes  were  made,  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  poor  people  of  the  country. 
He  has  worked  with  us  as  have  several 
other  people,  and  I  mentioned  my  four 
colleagues  before  because  four  of  us  were 
introducing  the  bill  together.  Certainly, 
to  my  other  colleagues,  I  express  my  deep 

thanks.  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  for  having  performed  what 
I  believe  is — yes,  a  service  to  this  House 
of  Representatives — but  more  important 
in  the  end,  I  believe,  a  service  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  this  program 
supposedly  is  intended  to  help. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  who 
works  harder  or  who  knows  this  program 
any  better  than  the  dedicated  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  does  or  as  well  as 
she  does.  I  concur  competely  with  her 
position  on  this  issue  because  I  have  had 
some  of  the  same  experiences  that  she 
has  had.  I  just  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
lady  that  I  appreciate  what  she  is  doing 
to  try  to  help  make  a  workable  program 
out  of  what  is  now  a  miserable  failure  and 
to  tell  you  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  help  support  and  pass  this  sub- 
stitute when,  and  if,  it  is  ever  considered 
in  the  91st  Congress.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  very  fortunate  to  have  a  Iswly 
of  the  caliber  of  the  gentlelady  from 
Oregon  on  their  side. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewomsm  shield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  jrleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentlewoman  has 
made  a  very  persuasive  argimient  here, 
and  I  cannot  find  myself  in  any  dis- 
agreement with  any  of  her  remarks. 
Certtdnly  I  have  worked  very  closely  with 
the  gentlewoman  over  the  years  on  this 
program  and  other  programs.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  being  unfair  when  I  remind 
the  gentlewoman  that  it  was  I  who  went 
to  her  in  1967  and  suggested  a  series  of 
amendments,  and  persuaded  her  to  be- 
come the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
amendments  because  I  was  seriously  con- 
cerned about  this  program  from  its  very 
inception. 

I  remember  well  how  this  program 
was  rammed  through  the  committee  In 
1964  before  a  November  election.  I  re- 
member well  how  aJl  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers were  marshaled  in.  I  think  the  only 
Cabinet  member  who  did  not  testify  was 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  principal  critics  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  continue  to  be.  I  was  the  one 
who  blew  the  whistle  on  the  legal  serv- 
ices in  Chicago,  when  lawyers  were  train- 


ing young  high  school  people  to  assert 
their  constitutional  rights  to  strike 
against  the  schools,  their  constitutional 
rights  of  rebellion  in  the  schools. 

So  the  gentlewoman  and  I  are  on  the 
same  frequency  and  we  agree  fully. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  points 
about  your  substitute.  And,  I  might  say, 
I  think  I  can  support  the  whole  sub- 
stitute. I  am  particularly  gratified  with 
the  provision  which  would  give  GI's  «md 
their  families  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  may  in- 
terrupt, we  do  not  give  it  to  the  GI's, 
we  give  it  to  the  families  of  GI's. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  it  is  here.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  did  this,  and  way  overtime.  I  am  hope- 
ful, however,  that  the  President  and  the 
jwiministration,  after  they  take  a  look  at 
the  cost  of  this  program,  will  support 
the  gentlewoman  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm that  is  given  to  the  substitute.  And 
I  am  in  complete  support  on  the  evalua- 
tion. I  think  the  gentlewoman  cited  some 
evidence  here  that  calls  for  the  kind  of 
insp>ection  and  evaluation  that  is  long 
overdue.  So  there  is  nothing  in  the  gen- 
tlewoman's substitute  that  I  could  be  op- 
posed to.  except  one  thing,  and  that  is 
her  formula  for  State  control  of  this 
program. 

If  I  understand  the  substitute  cor- 
rectly  

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Let  me  inter- 
rupt at  that  point.  The  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  State  control.  It  provides  for  the 
opportunity  for  States  to  coordinate,  to 
bring  some  sense  out  of  all  the  chaos  and 
confusion,  and  I  pay  my  respects  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who  has 
worked  so  liard  on  this.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram for  increased  participation,  and  let 
me  emphasize  again  that  except  for  the 
two  exceptions  I  pointed  out  earlier  the 
appeal  to  the  courts,  and  the  provision 
for  VISTA  workers  there  is  no  control 
given  any  State  that  it  does  not  have  at 
the  present  time  if  OEO  followed  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tlewomtm  this  question.  I  well  remember 
the  amendments,  and  I  think  it  is  scan- 
dalous that  the  OEX)  did  not  implement 
the  amendments  that  we  worked  so  hard 
to  get  through  on  this  bill  in  1967.  when 
we  permitted  a  State  or  any  municipality 
to  become  a  community  action  agency. 
Let  me  ask  the  gentlewoman  if  in  her 
opinion  a  State  under  her  amendment  or 
substitute  bill  decided  to  become  a  com- 
munity action  agency  and  decided  to  take 
over  and  coordinate  all  of  the  local, 
municipal  programs  in  that  State,  if  such 
action  would  not  be  possible,  and  is  that 
not  what  her  bill  reaUy  provides? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  provides 
the  opportunity  to  bring  about  coordina- 
tion, and  I  intentionally  did  not  discuss 
this  in  great  length  because  I  knew  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  wanted  to 
speak  on  that  subject,  and  he  has  spent 
more  time  working  on  this  than  have  I. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
woman one  further  question:  If  under 
the  gentlewoman's  substitute  a  State  is 
given  total  control  over  all  programs  in 
that  State,  what  kind  of  poverty  pro- 
gram does  the  gentlewoman  think  we 


would  have  in  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Lou- 
isiana, Georgia 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
being  appealed  to  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  the  basis  that  somehow  pro- 
grams are  wrong  in  two  States,  and 
therefore  the  State  of  Oregon  has  to  have 
legislation  that  is  designed  for  two 
States  instead  of  50  States.  Let  me  say 
something  about  my  State  of  Oregon. 
This  is  the  State  I  represent.  This  is  the 
State  I  come  from. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
there  are  regional  people  appointed, 
from  the  San  Francisco  regional  oCace, 
who  have  an  absolute  veto  power  over 
every  single  part  of  the  OEO  program. 
That  is  an  appointed  person,  nameless 
and  faceless,  who  has  never  nm  for  any 
election.  He  is  an  autocrat.  He  is  a  czar. 
He  comes  up  from  San  Francisco  on 
some  OEO  program,  and  they  ask  him  a 
question,  and  he  says,  "I  do  not  feel  you 
should  do  this."  They  ask,  "Where  is 
that  in  the  law?"  He  says,  "I  just  feel 
you  should  not."  He  has  a  veto  power 
greater  than  any  veto  power  Congress 
ever  suggested  that  a  Governor  use. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  have 
a  great  deal  more  confidence  in  my  Gov- 
ernor. He  is  a  Republican  Governor.  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  confidence  in  the 
elected  official  of  the  State  than  I  have 
in  an  appointed  official  from  a  regional 
office.  He  does  not  know  anything  about 
the  problems  in  Oregon.  We  have  50 
problems  when  he  comes.  By  the  time  he 
has  left  we  have  100. 

He  exercises  an  absolute  veto  power. 
I  want  the  gentleman  to  know,  I  am  tired 
of  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
woman one  more  question. 

Mrs.  GREES^  of  Oregon.  Is  it  on  this 
same  point? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  on  this  point. 
May  I  pursue  this  question? 

Tlie  gentlewoman  is,  of  course,  correct 
when  she  says  she  has  more  confidence 
in  her  Governor  than  a  civil  service  re- 
gional director  or  some  Federal  bureau- 
crat. 

I  want  the  gentlewoman  to  come  to  the 
West  Side  of  Ciiicago  to  see  the  huge  so- 
cial problems  in  the  big  cities  of  this 
country.  We  are  totally  unable  to  deal 
with  them  simply  because  certain  States 
in  this  Union  have  refused  to  have  ade- 
quate programs.  In  Alabama,  for  much 
too  long,  the  welfare  program  is  a  one- 
way ticket  to  Chicago. 

I  ask  the  gentlewoman  again,  what 
kind  of  program  does  she  think  we  will 
have  under  (3ovemor  Maddox  and  some 
others  if  the  substitute  prevails? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the  Green 
amendments  of  1967  provided  that  the 
locsd  community  could  opt  out.  That  pro- 
vision has  not  been  changed.  They  can 
opt  out. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  A  city  like  Chicago. 
New  York.  Los  Angeles,  or  Boston,  if  the 
State  decides  to  set  up  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  and  becomes  the  community 
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action  board  for  that  State,  a  mimicipal- 
Ity  large  or  small,  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing now,  may  opt  out  and  continue  its 
own  program  through  its  own  mimicipal 
community  action  board  as  incorporated 
in  the  Green  amendments  of  1967?  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Then  why  is  the  sub- 
stitute necessary?  We  now  have  this  in 
the  Green  amendments  of  1967. 

One  reason  why  we  did  not  change 
anything  is  because  Don  Rumsfeld  in 
the  name  of  the  President  came  before 
our  committee  and  said,  "Look,  I  know 
that  these  amendments  have  not  been 
implemented.  I  know  that  these  amend- 
ments have  not  been  given  meaning.  But 
I  Intend  to  set  down  rules  and  regula- 
tions forthwith  which  are  going  to  give 
meaning  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  I 
was  in  that  Congress.  I  voted  for  those 
amendments.  I  intend  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  under  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  as  Administrator  of  the 
GEO." 

That  is  one  reason  why  we  did  not 
change  tt. 

"Mrs.  t3REEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  take 
back  the  floor,  please? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  please. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  should  like 
to  read  from  the  debate  in  1967.  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  November 
14.  It  was  on  the  amendment  I  offered  at 
that  time  which  would  make  a  State  a 
commimity  action  agency.  I  should  like 
to  quote  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  be- 
cause he  supported  me  on  that  amend- 
ment to  make  it  possible  for  a  State  to  be 
a  community  action  agency. 

It  was  a  very  eloquent  statement.  I 
thought  he  was  great. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  still  eloquent. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
maai  from  Illinois  said: 

We  say  that  the  taxpayers'  money  shall  go 
to  an  agency  controlled  by  the  electorate, 
either  a  municipal,  county,  or  a  State,  but 
none  of  that  money  can  be  spent  until  a 
community  action  board  has  been  set  up. 
and  I  repeat.  It  Is  spelled  out  how  this  board 
Is  to  be  set  up  and  what  It  Is  to  consist  of. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  went  on 
in  his  very  eloquent  fashion: 

If  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  defeated  In 
the  Committee.  I  shall  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote, 
and  I  want  to  spread  across  the  Record  those 
Members  who  do  not  have  confidence  In  the 
elected  officials  of  their  respective  communi- 
ties, m  the  mayors,  the  city  councils, 
county  boards,  and,  yes.  In  their  State  Gov- 
ernors—those  who  do  not  have  confidence 
In  letting  elected  officials  control  the  tax- 
payers' money. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  you  are  right, 
and  that  was  an  eloquent  statement,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  explanation  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota — and 
this  is  what  it  was  all  about — had  we 
seen  this  bill  yesterday  and  seen  the  sub- 
stitute bill  this  morning  and  had  we 
had  this  special  order  on  yesterday  in 
which  we  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  ask  these  questions,  and  had  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  said  yesterday 
that  a  local  community  can  opt  out,  as 


was  incorporated  in  the  amendment  that 
I  supported  and  which  the  gentlewoman 
just  quoted  me  on,  then  I  would  most 
probably  be  supporting  the  substitute  bill 
today.  However,  none  of  us  knew  this 
until  this  very  moment,  and  we  did  not 
know  what  was  in  your  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding.  ^,^     ^ 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  if  we  had  had  the  debate,  which  it 
was  our  understanding  we  would  have, 
all  that  would  have  happened  today  is 
just  what  has  gone  on  here.  What  has 
happened  here  just  now  would  have  gone 
on  in  the  debate  today.  We  would  have 
used  our  time  to  explain  it  and  to  put 
into  the  Record  all  of  the  details  on  it. 
Then  tomorrow  we  could  get  into  the  real 
details  of  the  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  This  is  the  procedure  that 
we  had  thought  we  would  follow. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  promised  to  yield  to  him  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  others 
in  stating  that  I  am  certain  the  gentle- 
woman has  performed  a  great  service 
not  only  to  the  Congress  but  to  our 
coimtry  by  her  remarks  and  by  what  she 
has  placed  in  the  Record  here. 

Inasmuch  as  she  has  made  reference 
to  politics  being  involved  in  the  GEO.  I 
think  the  Record  would  be  enhanced  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  place  into  the 
Record  at  this  time — and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so — a  speech  that  I 
made  on  the  subject  some  years  ago. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Let's  Remove  PoLmcs  and  Proftf  Prom 

THE  War  on  Povertt 
(By  Don  H.  Clausen,  Congressman  from 

California) 
The  so-called  war  on  poverty  got  off  to  a 
bad  start  and  is  still  in  deep  trouble.  In  the 
past  few  days,  scandalous  headlines  were  ap- 
pearing with  increasing  frequency  as  I  left 
Washington.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
pointed  out  In  the  congressional  debate  this 
year  the  problems  inherent  in  the  law.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  put  a  good  label  on  a  bill  and 
then  to  neglect  meaningful  standards  and 
guidelines.  The  first  thing  that  is  wrong  with 
this  act  is  that  it  was  not  written  by  Congress 
but  by  the  administration.  As  problems  In  the 
war  on  poverty  have  gained  increased  atten- 
tion by  the  public,  the  administration.  In  Its 
sensitivity,  has  refused  to  allow  amendments 
to  the  act. 

Last  year  when  hearings  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  act  were  opened  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Chairman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  charged  that  the  war 
on  poverty  was  a  "giant  fiesta  of  political 
patronage— a  political  porkbarrel"  and  made 
assurances  that  needed  directives  would  be 
written  Into  the  law. 

It  appeared  that  something  substantial 
would  be  done,  but  as  witnesses  appeared, 
testUylng  to  the  slipshod  manner  in  which 
the  program  was  being  implemented,  pres- 
sures were  appUed  and  the  hearings  were 
stopped  after  only  5  days  of  tesUmony.  A  few 
meaningless  amendments  were  forced 
through  Congress  speedily  and  then,  with  the 
poverty  program  doomed  to  another  year  of 


operaUon  without  direction.  Chairman  Powell 
hastily  called  for  a  complete  examination  ot 
the  program.  A  large  committee  staff  was  as- 
sembled, hearings  were  promised  In  the  field, 
but  following  3  months  of  investigation, 
nothing  substantial  has  resulted. 

The  major  Issue  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
according  to  the  attention  It  has  received  In 
recent  months,  has  been  the  Issue  of  the 
mvolvement  of  the  poor.  A  truly  effective 
war  on  poverty  will  not  do  things  for  the 
poor  people — It  will  do  things  with  the  poor 
people.  This  Is  the  difference  between  the 
welfare-dole  approach  of  the  past  and  the 
potential  of  the  future. 

Almost  any  social  worker  or  person  work- 
ing with  the  poor  can  tell  you  what  the 
poor's  problems  are— lack  of  education,  lack 
of  Job  and  lack  of  motivation,  among  others. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  poverty  Is  that 
it  Is  generally  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  No  wonder  many  of  the  poor 
have    become    cynical,    bitter    and   without 

hope.  .     ^^        , 

It  we  cannot  Involve  the  poor  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  own  problems,  they  will  have 
no  place  to  go  but  to  the  streets.  No  one 
knows  their  problems  better  than  the  poor 
themselves.  They  must  be  Involved  In  policy 
decision  of  the  program  where  proposed  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  are  being  developed. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it— all  the  public 
relations  work  on  the  war  on  poverty  has 
raised  great  expectations  among  the  poor. 
We  had  better  make  this  program  work  or  its 
failures  will  generate  a  new  and  more  serious 
revolt  among  the  poor. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  poor 
should  be  Involved  in  policy  roles.  Many  of 
their  frustrations  derive  from  their  confilct 
with  the  big  city  governments  and  Institu- 
tions In  some  ways  they  have  good  reason 
for  frustration.  Certainly  our  big  city  gov- 
ernments leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 
U  the  poor  are  not  Involved  they  are  going 
to  fight  and  circumvent  the  existing  Insti- 
tutions. This  means  picket  lines,  riots  and 
demonstrations  that  waste  energy  and  tal- 
ents that  could  be  otherwise  employed.  In- 
volvement can  show  the  poor  that  they  can 
work  through   exlsUng  agencies. 

ThU  does  not  mean  that  local  government, 
social  agencies,  and  the  State  should  not 
have  anything  to  say.  I  am  an  advocate  of 
local  control.  With  the  right  kind  of  repre- 
sentative community  action  boards,  dictation 
from  Washington  should  become  virtually 
unnecessary.  To  date  the  States  have  been 
completely  bypassed  and  so  have  the  poor. 

During  the  debate  last  year,  the  Repub- 
licens  proposed  an  amendment  that  would 
insure  balanced  representation  on  commu- 
nity action  boards.  Belatedly,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  applying  our 
proposal,  but  It  is  not  written  Into  the  law. 
Consequently,  many  communities  have  been 
torn  asunder  In  the  strife  over  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program.  Proper  legislation  could 
avoid   this   waste. 

When  the  guidelines  were  first  established 
for  running  the  program,  the  administration 
showed  little  Interest  in  the  requirement 
that  the  poor  participate  In  running  their 
own  programs.  The  first  directives  did  not 
even  mention  representation  of  the  POor.  a  - 
though  the  law  requires  "maximum  feasible 
participation  of  the  poor." 

Mr  Shrlver  apparently  now  believes  that 
the  poor  should  not  only  help  at  the  service 
levelbut  also  at  the  highest  poUcy  level. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  adminis- 
tration  apparently  do   not  agree  with  Mr. 

Shrlver.  ^  i,_  .- 

Why  Is  It  important  that  the  poor  be  in- 
volved? What  VTlU  involvement  mean?  First, 
involvement  wlU  mean  motivation.  Being  in- 
volved provides  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  peo- 
ple—that their  opinions  are  heard  ana 
listened  to.  They  see  a  channel  of  working 
out  their  frustrations  and  finding  solutions 
to  their  own  problems.  Second,  involvement 
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means  responsibility.  In  order  for  a  person 
to  act  responsibly,  he  must  be  given  re»pon- 
slblUty.  If  he  has  no  decision  concerning  the 
factors  that  affect  his  life,  he  will  not  feel 
that  he  Is  responsible  to  carry  out  the  deci- 
sions made  for  him. 

Why  have  the^  administration  spokesmen 
suddenly  become"  so  cautious  over  this  Issue 
of  Involvement  of  the  poor?  The  poor  and 
their  advocates  have  seen  participation  as  an 
opportunity  to  change  or  overthrow  existing 
Institutions  and  government.  The  program, 
which  the  administration  conceived  as  a 
political  boon,  or  boondoggle,  has  suddenly 
boomeranged.  The  poor  will  simply  not  be 
pacified  by  another  handout  program  when 
something  new  and  better  was  promised  and 
is  available. 

There  Is  more  to  the  poverty  program  than 
the  question   of   Involvement  of   the   poor. 
There  are  other  programs  beside  the  com- 
munity  action   program  In   which   political 
motivation  has  compromised  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program.  I  am  speaking  particularly 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  This  pro- 
gram, properly  admlmstered,  could  provide 
training  for   the   great  niunbers  of  unem- 
ployed   and    unemployable    youth.    Instead, 
politicians  have  again  stepped  In  to  use  this 
program  for  their  own  ends.  Recent  news- 
paper studies  of  Rhode  Island  Neighborhood 
Touth    Corps    programs    are    Indicative    of 
what  Is  happening  throughout  the  country. 
Rather  than  enrolling  poor  youths  to  whom 
t,hls    program    would    give    needed   Income, 
training  and  motivation,  enrollees  are  typi- 
cally from  families  whose  Income  Is  In  excess 
of  $7,000  per  annum.  Although  this  Income 
level  is  not  high.  It  Is  far  above  the  poverty 
standard.  Some  of  the  youths,  I  was  appalled 
to  learn,  were  college  enrollees.  People  have 
been  placed  on  the  payrolls  of  the  program 
as  supervisors,  when  they  were  performing  no 
functions  for  the  corps,  but  holding  other 
municipal  Jobs.  The  list  of  abuses  goes  on 
and  on.  The  Boston  program  Is  the  most  re- 
cent example  of  corruption.  There,  enrolees 
collected  paychecks  long  after  their  names 
were  off  the  payroll,  and  some  employees  of 
the     program     collected     several     salaries 
through  the  use  of  forged  Identification  cards 
provided  to  them  by  the  program's  employees. 
The  Project  Headstart  section  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  best  part  of  the  poverty 
program.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  this  sec- 
tion was  originally  proposed  4  years  ago  by 
Republicans,  but  turned  down  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority.  It  was  Included  In  an  edu- 
cation bin  I  coauthored.  H.R.  6422. 

The  question  Is,  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  The  Republicans  In  Congress  Joined 
by  a  number  of  Democrats,  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  organiza- 
tions were  opposed  to  the  original  legisla- 
tion. The  reason  was  not  that  we  were 
against  helping  the  poor;  rather  we  were 
against  the  manner  In  which  we  felt  this 
loosely  drawn  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered. It  Is  unfortunate  that  many  of  our 
objections  have  been  borne  out.  Those  In- 
clude the  lack  of  coordination,  confusion, 
flaunting  of  established  governmental 
structures  and  the  cruel  hoax  of  raising  peo- 
ple's expectations  far  above  the  ability  of 
this  program  to  fulfill. 

Despite  objections,  the  war  on  poverty  has 
become  an  economical,  social,  and  political 
fact  of  life.  We  must  deal  with  It  as  a  real- 
ity. What  are  our  alternatives?  We  can  vig- 
orously oppose  the  program,  and  by  so  do- 
ing, be  charged  with  being  against  the  poor. 
The  second  alternative  Is  to  Ignore,  or  re- 
fuse to  take  part  In.  the  war  on  poverty  be- 
cause this  problem  Is  not  of  our  making. 
This  approach  would  be  to  bury  our  heads 
In  the  sand.  and.  again,  we  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  failure. 

Our  final  alternative  Is  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  program.  This  Is  my  recom- 
mendation. Our  major  targets  should  be  the 
removal  of  politics  from  poverty.  The  war  on 


poverty  Is  making  many  changes,  some  dis- 
tasteful and  some  necessary.  In  most  local- 
ities across  the  Nation.  At  this  point.  It  may 
be  to  our  best  Interests  to  take  over  and 
direct  the  poverty  program  with  the  dynamic 
and  creative  leadership  that  we  know  Is 
available  In  the  private  sector.  It  Is  not 
only  to  our  benefit,  but  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  take  an  active  Interest  In  these 
programs  to  Insure  that  the  decisions  being 
made  are  carefully  weighed  and  carried  out 
In  a  proper  manner.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  chamber  members  become,  when  possi- 
ble, members  of  the  commiuilty  action 
boards.  There  may  also  be  roles  for  you  to 
fill  In  offering  training  experiences  for  pro- 
gram enrollees.  This  could  be  of  benefit  to 
the  employer  and  the  employee. 

In  this  way.  the  poor  can  watch  you  In 
action.  They  will  gain  knowledge  from  your 
participation.  You  will  gain  more  respect 
as  a  responsible  community  leader.  As  we  all 
realize  the  war  on  poverty  Is  far  from  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  economic  depri- 
vation In  our  country,  we  must  seek  other 
means  of  alleviating  the  problem.  One  of 
the  primary  problems  of  poverty  Is  lack  of 
employment  by  the  poverty-stricken.  Jobs 
must  be  developed  for  these  people  and 
more  Importantly,  the  people  must  be  de- 
veloped for  the  jobs.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  for  a  living  or  developed  business 
enterprises  know  that  the  only  real  answer 
for  reduction  of  poverty  and  unemployment 
Is  to  create  opportunities  for  the  Individual 
to  become  self-motivated.  Increase  his  pro- 
ductivity and  add  hlsjeffort  to  the  accelera- 
tion of  economic  growth.  Hiunan  energy  Is 
the  mainspring  to  progress.  Our  continuing 
challenge  Is  to  develop  programs  that  spark 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  or  woman 
who  Is  attempting  to  propel  himself  Into 
orbit  m  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  a  group  of  de- 
termined Republicans,  myself  Included,  have 
coauthored  legislation  that  we  think  will 
truly  provide  this  type  of  opportunity  for 
working  Americans.  Rather  than  creating  a 
new  bureaucracy  that  might  inhibit  the  man- 
agement of  the  program,  we  have  chosen  to 
accentuate  the  positive  aspects  of  existing  In- 
stitutions and  enterprises.  We  have  Intro- 
duced the  Human  Investment  Act  package. 
The  first  of  two  bills  In  this  package  would 
encourage  employers  to  Increase  their  Job 
training  and  retraining  programs  signifi- 
cantly by  permitting  them  to  deduct  as  a  tax 
credit  up  to  7  per  cent  of  funds  spent  In  such 
programs.  When  they  provided  the  7  per  cent 
tax  credit  for  machmery  Investment  Incen- 
tives. I  believe  they  left  out  the  most  Im- 
portant Ingredient — incentives  for  upgrading 
the  qualifications  of  human  resovirces.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  correct  this 
oversight. 

The  second  bill  would  permit  employers  to 
hire  persons  over  45  without  serious  con- 
cern over  the  extra  costs  Involved  for  health 
Insurance  and  retirement  plans.  This,  too, 
would  be  accomplished  by  allowing  tax 
credits  to  balance.  In  part,  any  such  added 
costs. 

In  case  you  haven't  guessed  It,  I'm  trying 
to  use  the  tax  structure  to  help  create  Incen- 
tives for  people  to  advance  their  way  In  life 
rather  than  destroy  their  Initiative  through 
excessive  taxation.  As  we  seek  means  of  im- 
proving our  education,  employment,  and 
other  programs  for  social  progress,  we  must 
seek  positive  means  of  making  the  tax  struc- 
ture a  constructive  tool  In  our  way  of  life, 
not  a  destructive  tool.  Proper  tax  reform  Is 
the  answer. 

Rather  than  taking  away  Initiative  by  way 
of  free  money  and  help,  people  should  be  en- 
couraged to  become  motivated  volunteers  by 
permitting  them  to  take  measured  tax  deduc- 
tions If  they.  In  turn,  accept  certain  social 
responsibilities. 

This  approach  may  not  fit  the  Great  White 


Father's  protocol  of  paternalism,  but  It  pro- 
vides unlimited  opportunities  for  a  man  to 
chart  his  course  toward  a  life  of  dignity,  self- 
respect,  and  the  cherished  independence  that 
remains  the  dream  of  freemen  everywhere. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski) 
has  just  said.  He  seems  to  be  all  over,the 
lot  this  afternoon.  Earlier  he  said  in  this 
debate — and  I  am  sure  that  the  tran- 
script will  show  it — that  he  is  prepared 
to  support  the  substitute.  I  wondered  at 
that  time  how  he  became  suddenly  ac- 
quainted with  the  provisions  and  details 
of  the  substitute.  He  has  been  arguing 
all  day  that  he  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  see  it.  Yet  he  said  earlier  this  after- 
noon in  colloquy  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  that  he  would  support  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  believe  I 
have  the  floor,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Let  me  make  one  other  comment.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  record  should  also 
be  clear  that  in  the  last  several  months — 
and  I  think  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  this — I  have  gone  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  other  people  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  and  to  the  chairman  at  least 
20  times  and  perhaps  30  times  and  said, 
"When  can  we  sit  down  to  discuss  amend- 
ments?" I  want  to  say  to  my  Democratic 
colleagues  on  the  committee  that  there 
has  been  absolutely  no  time  this  year 
when  I  would  not  have  gladly  sat  down 
and  discussed  possible  changes.  How- 
ever. I  was  given  to  understand  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  Democratic  po- 
sition on  the  committee  was  a  2-year  bill 
with  no  amendments.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  taken  the  course  that  I  have 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  raised 
a  good  question. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
situation  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
on  this,  but  this  is  the  first  chance 
that  I  have  had  to  look  at  the  substi- 
tute. I  thought  the  gentlewoman  did  a 
good  job  in  describing  her  bill  as  to  what 
it  would  and  would  not  do.  We  had  a 
very  frank  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  as  to  the  fact  that  a 
municipality  may  opt  out  if  it  wishes 
to  continue  its  own  program  as  they 
are  now.  In  the  light  of  this  explana- 
tion, it  was  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
or  heard  this  explanation,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  am  constrained  to  feel  some- 
what more  favorable  to  it.  But  I  did 
not  know  that  this  morning  when  we  had 
to  hold  up  action  on  it  because  we  had 
no  idea  of  what  was  in  the  bill.  So  I 
think  that  the  action  was  consistent. 
Furthermore,  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man should  know  we  were  somewhat 
motivated  by  the  fact  that  the  new  di- 
rector of  GEO,  who  is  a  colleague  of 
ours,  came  before  the  committee  and 
said,  "Will  you  give  me  a  chance  to 
look  at  this  thing  and  come  up  with 
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some  intelligent  recommendations  to  this 
committee?" 
And  we  took  him  at  his  word. 
Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  All  I  can 
say  Is  that  fear  does  some  strange 
things  to  us  and  the  fear  that  there 
were  not  enough  votes  on  the  floor  to 
carry  the  2-year  extension  without 
change  probably  explains  the  change 
in  the  schedule  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield?  ,  ,j  .„  ^^^ 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  consider  myself  highly  hon- 
ored and  privileged  to  stand  here  today 
and  say  I  beUeve  that  the  distinguished 
genUewoman  in  the  well  certainly  has  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  want  to  say.  too,  in  my  judgment  I 
think  whUe  sitting  here  listening  to  her 
today,  it  is  tragic  that  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  not  here  to  hear  this  land- 
mark speech. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  I  try  to  be  an 
AmeHcan.  a  North  Carolinian,  and  a 
'Democrat  precisely  in  that  order.  I  feel 
that  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  has 
a  somewhat  similar  poUtical  philosophy. 
We  do  not  agree  on  everything.  I  am  an 
avowed  conservative  and  I  know  that  the 
genUewoman's  feeUngs  and  love  for  hu- 
manity, her  concern  for  the  poor,  the 
needy,  and  the  vmeducated  is  dedicated  in 
her  efforts  to  make  this  into  a  viable  pro- 
gram, if  it  is  amended  in  the  manner 
which  she  has  indicated  here  today. 

I  do  not  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  any 
person  can  in  all  good  conscience  fail  to 
recognize  what  the  gentlewoman  has  so 
vividly  brought  to  our  attention  today, 
and  I  think  that  we  must  respect  her 
vIgws 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  legislation  is  to  be 
considered,  certainly  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quns). 

I  urge  the  Members  not  only  to  take 
what  the  gentlewoman  has  said  seri- 
ously, but  to  speak  to  their  respective 
delegations  in  an  effort  to  persuade  those 
Members  to  give  to  the  gentlewoman  our 
support  in  this  matter. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  very  complimentary  and 
gracious  comments. 

The  following  is  the  exact  description 
of  possible  sources  of  public  assistance 
for  the  hypothetical  family,  to  which  I 
previously  referred : 

THK   LIBRART    or   CONGBBSS, 
LEGISLATIVE    REFERENCE    SERVICE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  December  2, 1969. 
To  Hon.  Edith  Green. 

Prom  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division. 
Subject:  Approximate  doUar  value  for  goods 
and  services  received  through  programs 
for  low-income  people. 
A3  you  requested  yesterday,  we  are  sending 
the  approximate  annual  values  of  goods  and 
services  that  could  be  received  by  a  flve- 
member  family  (a  mother  and  four  children) 
through  various  Federally-assisted  programs 
for  low-income  people.  Below  each  program 
title  and  accompanying  figure,  we  have  in- 
cluded  an   explanation   of  the   figure   and 
listed  Its  source. 
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Public  assistance ta,808 

(Explanation  of  figure:  Thte  Is  the  annual 
amount  which  a  woman  with  four  chUdren 
living  in  Portland.  Oregon,  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  if  the  family  had  no  other  income. 
If  the  mother  were  participating  In  a  Work 
Incentive  program,  she  would  receive  an 
additional  WO  a  montti.  In  addition  to  being 
eligible  for  free  day  care  services  for  her 
chlldreii. 
Source:  Department  of  Health.  Education. 

and  Wfelfare) . 

Medical  assistance... •- WIS 

(Explanation  of  figure:  In  Oregon,  a  fam- 
ily receiving  cash  assistance  under  APDC  Is 
also  eligible  for  Medical  AssUtance.  In  the 
period  JvUy-December  1967,  children  and 
adults  receiving  APDC  in  Oregon  received 
free  medical  and  dental  treatment  for  which 
the  State  and  Federal  governments  paid  an 
average  of  $10.30  per  person. 

Source:  derived  from  tables  developed  by 
HEW). 

Food  stamp  benefits WSO 

{Explanation  of  figure:  In  fy  1969,  a  five- 
member  Northern  family  would  pay  $912  for 
food  stamps  worth  $1248— a  bonus  of  $336 

{Source:  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Quoted  on 
p.  274  of  Part  2  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  on 
USDA,  HEW.  and  OEO  officials) 
OEO  legal  services  program $76.37 

{Explanation  of  figure:  average  unit  coet/ 
case,  fy  1968 

{Source:  OEO,  November  1969.  Quoted  on 
p.  101  of  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  hearing  on 
Legal  Services  Program.  November  14,  1969  > 

OEO  comprehensive  health  services —     $125 

{Explanation  of  figure:  average  annual  coet 
of  care  per  person  in  fy  1968.  computed  for 
planning  purposes 

(Source.-  OEO.  Quoted  on  p.  198  of  The 
Great  Society's  Poor  Law  by  Bar  Levltan) 


Headstart  


$1,050 


{Explanation  of  figure:  total  program  cost 
per  child  for  the  year-round,  part-day  pro- 
gram in  fy  1967 

{Source:  Headstart  staff  study.  Quoted  on 
p  14  of  the  Headstart  Report,  February  1969) 


Public  housing **^ 

{Explanation  of  figure:  average  subsidy  for 
conventional  new  construction  units  under 
payment  in  fy  1968  _ 

{Source:  HUD.  Quoted  on  p.  266  of  Part  4 
of  House  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
on  HXro  for  fy  1970) 

Rent  supplements •636 

{Explanation  of  figure:  average  subsidy  for 
imlts  under  payment  in  fy  1968 

{Source:  HOD.  Quoted  on  p.  265  of  Part  4 
of  House  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
on  HOD  for  fy  1970) 

Upward  Bound $1,400 

{Explanation  of  figure:  Maximum  Federal 
contribution  per  enrollee. 

Source:  Catalog  of  HEW  Assistance,  Au- 
gust 1969) . 

Educational   opportunity   grants $600 

{Explanation  of  figure:  Estimated  average 

grant  In  FY  1969.  

Source:  Catalog  of  HEW  Assistance,  Au- 
gust 1969). 

NDEA  loans ^^^O 

{Explanation  of  figure:  Average  loan. 
Source:  Catalog  of  HEW  Assistance.  Au- 
gust 1969). 

Work-study  program   •475 

{Explanation  of  figure:  Average  earnings. 

FY  1969.  

Source:  Catalog  of  HEW  Assistance,  Au- 
gust 1960) . 


Job  opportunities  in  the  business  sectors 

(JOBS)    - •3.000 

{Explanation   of   figure:    Estimated    unit 
coet  for  FY  1970. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor.  Quoted  on 
p  102  of  Part  1  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings  on  DOL  for  FY  1970). 
Concentrated  employment  program.  $1,400 
{Explanation  of  figure:  Estimated  unit  cost 
for  FY  1970.  _     ^  ^ 

Source:  Department  of  Labor.  Quoted  on 
p   102  of  Part  1  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings  on  DOL  for  FY  1970) 
Neighborhood    Youth    Corps    summer    and 

school  programs   •^SO 

{ExplanaHon  of  figure:  Estimated  partici- 
pant cost  for  FY  1970.  Includes  State  and 
local  cost  sharing. 

Source-  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Quoted  on 
p.  144  of  the  Special  Analyses  of  the  FY  1970 
Budget). 

As  you  requested  this  morning,  we  are 
sending  the  approximate  annual  values  of 
goods  and  services  that  could  be  received  by 
a  nine- member  family  (a  mother  and  eight 
children  of  which  two  children  are  pre- 
schoolers, eUglble  for  Head  Start;  two  are  in 
elementary  school;  three  are  in  high  school; 
and  one  is  in  college)  through  various  Fed- 
erally-assisted programs  for  low-income 
people.  Below  each  program  title  and  accom- 
panying figure,  we  have  included  an  ex- 
planation of  the  figure  and  Usted  its  source. 

Public  assistance $5472 

Explanation  of  figure:  This  is  the  annual 
amount  which  a  woman  with  eight  children 
Uvlng  in  Portland.  Oregon.  woiUd  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  if  the  family  had  no  other  in- 
come. If  the  mother  were  participating  in  a 
Work  Incentive  program  (Institutional  and 
work  experience  training),  she  would  re- 
ceive an  additional  $30  a  month,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  eligible  for  free  day  care  serv- 
ices for  her  children. 

Source:  Department  of  Health.  Education. 

and  Welfare. 

Medical   assistance $1112.40 

Explanation  of  figure:  In  Oregon,  a  family 
receiving  cash  assistance  vmder  AFDC  is  also 
eligible  for  Medical  Assistance.  In  the  period 
July-December  1967,  children  and  adults 
receiving  AFDC  in  Oregon  received  free  med- 
ical and  dental  treatment  for  which  the  State 
and  Federal  governments  paid  an  average 
of  $i0.30  per  person  per  month. 

Source:  Derived  from  tables  developed  by 
HEW. 


Food  stamp  benefits •SSB 

(Explanation  of  figure:  in  fy  1969,  a  nine- 
member  Northern  urban  family  at  the 
poverty  level  would  pay  $1,560  for  food 
stamps  worth  $2,088— a  bonus  of  $528. 

Source:  Dept.  of  Agricultture.  Quoted  on 
pp  273-276  of  Part  2  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
on  USDA.  HEW.  and  OEO  officials) . 

OEO  legal  service  program $75.37 

(ExplanaUon  of  figure:  average  unit  cost, 
case,  fy  1968. 

Source:  OEO,  November  1969.  Quoted  on  p. 
101  of  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  hearing  on  Legal 
Services  Program.  November  14,  1969) . 
OEO  comprehensive  health  services  i..  $125 
{Explanation  of  figure:  average  annual  cost 
of  care  per  person  in  fy  1968,  computed  for 
planning  purposes. 

Source:  OEO.  Quoted  on  p.   198  of  Tue 
Great  Society's  Poor  Law  by  Sar  Levitan) . 
Headstart  ($1,060.00  X  2) •2.100 


I  Though  a  welfare  family  may  be  eligible 
for  both  Medicaid  and  OEO  Comprehensive 
Health  care,  presvunably  they  would  not 
actually  be  receiving  both  services. 
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(Explanation  of  figure:  total  program  coet 
per  child  for  the  year-round,  part-day  pro- 
gram in  fy  1967. 

source:  Head  Start  staff  study.  Quoted  on 
p.  14  of  the  Head  Start  Report,  February 
1969). 

Public  housing' •♦^ 

(Explanation  of  figure:  average  subsidy  for 
conventional  new  construction  units  under 
payment  in  f  y  1968. 

source:  SVU.  Quoted  on  p.  266  of  Part  4  of 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hearings  on 
HUD  for  fy  1970) . 

Rent  supplements' •^S* 

(Explaruition  of  figure:  average  subsidy  for 
units  under  payment  In  fy  1968. 

Source:  HUD.  Quoted  on  p.  266  of  Part  4  of 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
on  HUD  for  fy  1970). 

Upward  bound  ($1.440X3) •*3aO 

(Explanation  of  figure:  maximum  Federal 
contribution  per  enrollee) 

(Source:  Catalog  of  HEW  Asstetance.  Au- 
gust 1969) 
EducaUonal  opportunity  grants $oOO 
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(BxpUmation  of  figure: 
grant  in  f  y  1969 )  

(Source:  Catalog  of  HBW  Assistance. 
g\]at  1909) 
NDEA  loans •^^^ 

{ExpUination  of  figure:  average  loan) 

(Source:  Catalog  of  HEW  Assistance.  Au- 
gust 1969) 
Work-study   program •*''* 

(Explanation  of  figure:  average  earnings. 

fy  1969)  

(Source:  Catalog  of  HEW  Assistance.  Au- 
gust 1969) 

Job    opportunities  In    the   buslne*   sector 

(JOBS)* $3,000 

(Explanation  of  figure:  estimated  unit  coet 
for  fy  1970) 

(Source:  Department  of  Labor.  Quoted  on 


-'  Alternatives;    one    family 
both  types  of  payments. 


cant    receive 


•A  public  assistance  recipient  referred  to 
Job  training  would  be  eUglble  to  receive  only 
a  $30  a  month  training  grant,  In  addition  to 
the  pubUc  assistance  payment,  plus  an  ex- 
emption for  work  experience.  The  recipient 
would  not  receive  the  figures  lUted  above  for 
JOBS  or  CEP;  those  figures  refer  to  the 
amount  expended  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  train  any  individual  for  employment. 


p   103  of  Part  1  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings  on  DOL  for  fy  1970) 
Concentrated  employment  program*.  $1,400 
(ExpUmation  of  figure:  estimated  »inlt  cost 

forty  1970)  ^     .  ^ 

(Source:  Department  of  Labor.  Quoted  on 
p   102  of  Part  1  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings  on  DOL  for  fy  1970) 
Neighborhood    Youth    Corps    summer    and 

school  programs  ($460x3)  - $1^60 

(Explanation  of  figure:  estimated  partic- 
ipant cost  for  fy  1970.  Includes  State  and 
local  cost  sharing) 

(Source:  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Quoted  on 
p.  144  of  the  Special  Analyses  of  the  fy  1970 
Budget)  _^^ 

All  of  the  figures  listed  above  are  estimates 
and  inevitably  involve  some  overlapping  of 
services.  In  addltton,  it  U  highly  unlikely 
that  one  family  would  be  receiving  cash  and 
services  under  all  of  these  programs. 

We  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of 
value  to  you  and  that  you  will  contact  us  if 
we  can  assist  you  further. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregoa  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  is  a  partial  listing  of  the 
over  50  legislative  authorities  for  pre- 
school day  care  and  other  preschool  pro- 
grams, all  largely  uncoordinated  with 
each  other: 


DAY  CARE  PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED  BY  CONGRESS 


Agency  and  program 


Program  purpose 


Program  effect  on  ctiiMren 


Program  budget 


Start 


Office  of  the  Secretary:  HEW,  Head 
(title  II,  Economic  Opportunity  Act). 

Parent  and  Child  Centers  (title  II.  Economic 
Opportunity  Act). 

HEW:  Social  Rehabilitation  Service,  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration,  social  sen»MS 
to  families  and  children  receiving  AFDC 
(Utie  IV,  Social  Security  Act).      ^    .  ,  . 

Child  Welfare  Services  (title  IV,  Social  Se- 
curity Act). 


A  comprehensive  early  childhood  development  program  for  preschool  children, 
cent  e'suXliSVo  lillptmilies  function  effectively  and  for  direct  services 


Direct  program  specifically  for  chil- 
dren. 
Direct 


{338,000.000. 
$5,000,000(1969). 


to  children. 


Social  services  to  needv  families  with  dependent  children  to  help  the  family 
maintain  and  strengthen  family  life. 

Grants-in-aid  to  State  welfare  agencies  lor p)_preywtin£0r  «med^ing^n«l^^ 


Direct  and  indirect 


Olf^ $7,276,000  (day  ure  services). 


fbusTddi  qu.n"(      proech  n  and  ca7e  for  homeless  chfld,  (3)  pro- 

?S  child?en  of^working  mothers:  (4)  ?">»*<•'?«""«?*«•' •"lK^n%•. 

Child  welfare  Training  Grants  Program  (title    Grants  to  i^^^i.uHons^f  ^i|H-,l^'aC,^TnCo{trnU'^'rs.r^^ 

,V,  Soc-I  security  Ac  ).  .^'/J^rrXiKfTigher  le.rning.nd  nonprofit .gencies or  org.n..t^ns 

en^gwi  in  research  rel.t«i  to  child  '^»»'^!!>J_['^*,'^..'<:^$^!rj^^T 


Indirect. 


Child  Welfare  Research  and  DempiBtration 
Grants  Program  (title  IV,  Social  Security 


^  J2.725.588  (day  care  demon- 

-'"' stration  and  other  projects). 


Act) 

Child  Care  for  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN)  (title  IV,  Social  Security  Act). 

SRS,  Administration  on  Aging,  Foster  Grand- 
parents Program. 


oroiects  in  the  area  of  new  methods  or  facilities  relating  to  child  •'•'J»f«_^ 
GrSnteCsSto  welfare  agencies  to  provide  child  ere  services  for  WIN  en- 

To'Sl^tov  low-income  persons  over  60  for  purpose  of  establishing  a  continuing 
-gTandUrMt"  relationship  with  children  under  17  (usually  deprived)  m  an 
inst,tut.onal  setting.  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^.^  ^^  ^^,  ^  ,„,  ^„„„„i,y 


r,.^  .  $56,140,000  (preschool  .nd 

"'"^ school  age). 

Direct  and  indirect 


Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program '*"lSruKt«rtSrk  ..        „ 

HEW:Of,icofEdu.tion(tltlel,ESEA) Feg^  ^  ^^S^^SlT^^^ri^a-^'nStWS 


.do- 


Difect  $58,112,000 

""*' garten). 


(presclwol   kinder- 


resources  from  other  programs. 


Title  I— ESEA  migrant  program. 


II,  Economic  Oppor- 


Follow-Through  (title 
tunity  Act). 

Handicapped  Children's  Early  Eduction  As- 

^mtjincA  Act 

Aid  to  State  schools  for  the  handicapped 

(title  l-ESEA).  ^^,.,,    „,  . 

Education  for  the  handicapped  (title  VI  A— 

Research  and  demonstration  projects  (title 
III  Mental  Retardation  and  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963). 

Education  research  and  related  acUvities  (Co- 
operative Research  Act  of  1954  as  .mended 

Training  program  for  early  childhood  educa- 
tionaF  personnel. 

PHS-Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, maternal  and  child  healtn 
grants  (title  V,  Social  Security  Act) 

Maternal  and  child  health  research  (title  V— 
SSA). 


Gr;r:^ds  to  «ate"eS".;S^n  department  to  assist  in  eduction  of  migrant 
D^sniJd  ti  augment  and  build  upon  gams  made  by  poor  child  in  Headsfart  or 


do $2,723,664(1969). 

^ 58,000.000. 


hensive  program  to  meet 


child's  instructional,  physical,  and  social  needv  $1,000,000  (1969). 


development  centers  for do 


Demonstration  program  to  establish  education 

PrSJits^g-fnn  to  SUte  to  assist  In  education  of  handicapped  children  in 

Sf^e-oSer.ted  or  supported  schools  for  the  handic.ppod 
Grants  tS^tates' to  asiiit  in  the  initiation,  expansion,  and  improvement  of 

Sup''^.?'.o?'??^ch  and  related  activities  for  eduction  of  h.nd«.pped 
children. 

Eduction.1  research  «nd  releted  Ktivities  for  children  of  all  .get 

Awards  to  universities  and  State  and  local  education  agencies  to  conduct  train- 
Tn^progflirs  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  individuals  serving  m  educ- 

Gr'a'Sb  lo'suK  reduce  infant  mortality  and  promote  the  health  of  mothers 

and  children  particutarly  in  areas  of  economic  distress. 
Grants  to  improve  the  operation,  usefulness,  and  effectiveness  of  maternal  and 
.'o^il:1s''S'™d'u'S?S.  and.  maternal  mortality  and  to  reduc.  incidence  of 


.do. 


...-do.. 
Indirsct. 


$38,690,000,  (preschool  cannot 

be  broken  out). 
$4,000,000. 

$2,806,888  (preschool  and  school 
age) 


^       _i_ $4,716,883  (all  a|i«). 


.do. 


Maternity  and  infant  ere  (title  V,  SSA) ''™iEf!L\°„'°rnd'otherhandi(ipra$wia'ted  with  childbearing. 

crippled  Children's  serv.es  (title  V,  SSA)....  GrP^\^oT."^r^^^^ 


Direct  and  indirwrt Not  specific  for  preschool. 

Indirect 

Qj,^ $38,550,000  (toUl). 

^         $58,000,000  (total). 


Comprehensive  health  care  for  children  and 
youth  (title  V,  SSA).  ,  ,^  „    „ 

Training  of  professional  personnel  (title  v, 
SSA) 

Migrant  health  program  (sec.  310.  Public 
Health  Services  Act). 


.do. 


ComprohVn"  .^"hMlS,  cr.  to  childron  of  low-incme  families  who  would  not 

otherwise  receive  the  services  provided  ,       ,^j     , 

Grants  for  training  of  personnel  for  health  care  and  retateo  services  m 

GraTu  to  imlrSHS^ihe"  health  status  of  migratory  farm  workers  and  their 
dependent. 


$40,905,000  (preschool  and 
school  age). 


ni»rt  $8,000,000  (1969  program 

'"'•*•- toUI.  25  percent  under  6). 
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At«ncy  and  pro|r«m 


Program  purpose 


Procram  effect  on  children 


Program  budget 


Regio.-Ml  medical  program  (title  IX.  Public 
Health  Service  Act). 

Maternal  and  child  health  program  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  (Transfer  Act  of 
'     1955). 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  (Public  Health  Service  Act 
sec.  441). 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity:  Migrants  and 
seasonal  farm  workers  program  (title  III  B, 
EOA). 

Concentrated  Employmenl  program  (title  I, 
EOA,  title  II.  MDTA), 

Department  of  Agriculture:  School  Milk  Pro- 
gram (Child  Nutrition  Act). 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: Model  Cities  Program  (Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop  Act 
of  1966). 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Kindergarten 
Program  for  Indian  Children  in  Federal 
Schools  (25  U.S.  Code  13). 

Johnson-O'Malley  Program  of  Aid  for  Public 
Schools  (25  U.S.  Code  452) 


Grants  to  assist  In  establishment  of  regional  cooperative  arrangements  among    Indirect $1,667,000. 

medical  schools,  research  Institutions,  and  hospitals  In  fields  of  heart 

disease,  cancer,  strokes,  and  related  diseases.  „      .     ,  , ... 

Promote  and  upgrade  general  health  of  Indian  populatwn Direct Pre'Chool -irnount  cannot  be 

broken  out 

To  foster,  conduct  and  support  research  and  training  in  basic  biological  and    Indirect $15,493,000  (estimate). 

behavioral  sciences  relatmg  to  child  health  and  development. 

Camp  social  services  for  farm  labor  families Direct. $1,400, 000  (day  care). 

Brings  together  all  available  manpower  programs  under  single  sponsorship...  Indirect  and  direct  (day  care) (1969)  $6,374,196  (not  all  proj- 
ects responded). 

Increase  consumption  of  milk  by  children  In  nonprofit  schools,  institutions.    Direct $103,595,000  (all  children  1%9). 

camps  and  day  care  centers  (confined  with  expanded  food  program  in  fiscal 

To  Improve  the  physical,  sxial  and  economic  conditions  of  a  large  blighted    Indirect  and  direct $10,565,000  (day  care). 

neighborhood.  Planning  and  supplemental  grants  and  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects are  Included. 

Kindergarten  classes  for  Indian  children  operated  in  Federal  facilities. Direct $1,850,000 (kindergarten). 


Financial  aid  to  public  schools  to  provide  kindergarten  for  reservation  Indian 
children. 


do $2,300,000  (kindergarten). 


The  following  is  a  most  interesting 
article  from  the  Hard  Times  which  offers 
some  very  discerning  observations  rela- 
tive to-  the  common-law  marriage  be- 
tn-een  OEO  and  its  vast  army  of  private 
satellites.  My  own  investigation  of  the 
burgeoning  "poverty  industrial  complex" 
suggests  that  this  is  an  issue  which 
should  concern  all  Americans. 

Games  Poor  People  Pzjly 

Probably  the  moet  enduring  monument 
to  the  War  on  Poverty  la  the  creation  of  a 
poverty  Industry.  There  are  more  than  100 
companies  In  Washington,  D.C..  alone  which 
specializes  In  consulting,  studying  and  eval- 
uating the  poor  and  the  programs  which 
serve  them.  They  run  In  size  from  five-  or 
six-man  outfits  to  large  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  or 
Stanford  Research  Institute.  While  these 
firms  are  often  ridiculed  in  the  newspapers 
and  viewed  with  disdain  by  government  bu- 
reaucrats, the  companies  flourish. 

In  many  Instances  the  companies  are  ini- 
tiative of  New  Deal  institutions.  High- 
minded  reformers  Joined  the  Kennedy  or 
Johnson  administrations  determined  to  wipe 
out  poverty,  only  to  end  running  companies 
whose  profits  are  dependent  on  the  existence 
of  the  poor.  Sometimes  the  poverty  firms 
are  merely  holding  oi)erations  for  out-of- 
offlce  politicians.  In  a  mare  fundamental 
sense,  however,  the  emergence  of  the  indus- 
try refiects  efforts  made  over  the  past  decade 
to  contruct  a  sort  of  poverty  technology,  a 
way  or  ways  for  manipulating  human  be- 
havior. In  this  Instance  the  governing  idea 
has  always  been  to  boost  the  ghetto  poor  up 
Into  Jobs  and  hence  into  the  "middle  class." 
So  far  these  efforts  haven't  come  to  much. 
The  lines  of  poverty  in  the  United  States 
have  deepened  and  hardened,  If  anything. 
But  still  the  search  for  the  technology, 
financed  by  the  government,  continues. 

While  the  poverty  cconpanies  are  nomi- 
nally expected  to  maintain  a  discreet  dis- 
tance from  the  federal  agencies  with  which 
they  do  business,  tJie  personnel  are  drawn 
together  by  professional  bonds,  and  In  the 
end.  Interests  of  the  companies  and  the  gov- 
ernment seem  nearly  identical.  The  transi- 
tion from  poverty  program  to  poverty  com- 
pany seem  natural.  When  Bertrand  Harding 
left  his  poet  as  acting  GEO  director  earlier 
this  year,  he  simply  moved  down  the  street 
to  Fry  Consultants,  a  poverty  combine.  As 
deputy  director  of  VISTA,  Leo  Kramer  was 
charged  with  recruiting  and  selecting  VISTA 
workers.  Now,  as  head  of  Leo  Kramer,  Inc., 
he  receives  VISTA  funds  to  run  his  own 
VISTA  program  for  Mexican-Americans. 
Earlier,   this   year,   Leveo  Sanchez   resigned 


his  Job  as  GEG  director  for  the  mid-Atlantic 
region  and  now  heads  a  consulting  company 
with  GEG  contracts  in  the  mid-Atlantic  re- 
gion. As  manpower  administrator  in  the 
Lat)or  Department,  Stanley  Ruttenberg  gave 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  $3.5  million  in  Job  training 
funds  two  years  ago.  The  city  fathers  of 
Phoenix  recently  hired  Stanley  Ruttenberg 
Associates,  headed  by  the  former  adminis- 
ter, to  evaluate  the  project.  Ruttenberg  also 
acta  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Watts 
LatKW  Action  Committee.  As  manpower  ad- 
ministrate, he  awarded  the  Watts  group  $2 
million  for  a  youth  program  earlier  In  Jan- 
uary. 

Last  spring  there  was  a  flurry  of  protest 
within  GEG  when  RAND,  the  Air  Force  think 
tank,  sought  a  remedial  education  contract 
from  the  GEG's  research  office.  GEG  em- 
ployees were  bitter  over  what  they  believed  to 
be  favored  treatment  given  RAND.  GEG's 
research  office  was  established  in  1964,  and 
the  first  director,  Joseph  Kershaw,  came  from 
RAND.  His  successor,  Robert  Levlne,  also  was 
a  RAND  man.  While  he  ran  the  research  of- 
fice, Levlne  handed  out  two  contracts  worth 
$600,000  to  RAND.  They  were  "sole  source" 
contracts  which  meant  other  companies 
could  not  bid  for  the  work.  Gne  GEG  official 
who  didn't  want  RAND  to  get  the  contracts 
remembers  protesting  to  Levlne.  Levlne 
pointed  out  RAND's  superior  technical  prow- 
ess then  arranged  a  meeting  between  the 
disgruntled  official  and  RAND  experts.  Both 
the  contracts  went  through  under  Levlne, 
but  the  remedial  education  project  was 
squashed. 

Black  poverty  companies  are  not  numerous 
and  black  capitalists  bitterly  assail  discrim- 
inatory policies  at  GEG  which  prevent 
them  from  breaking  into  the  market.  Even 
so  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Mark 
Battle  left  the  National  Urban  League  to 
become  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Work  Train- 
ing Programs  in  the  Labor  Department  vmder 
LBJ.  There  he  shoveled  $9  million  in  Job 
projects  back  to  the  Urban  League.  Battle 
quit  Labor  along  with  the  other  Democrats 
this  year,  and  then  surfaced  as  head  of  Mark 
Battle  Associates,  a  consulting  company 
which  advises  the  Urban  League  on  economic 
development. 

Sometimes  the  studies  undertaken  by  pov- 
erty companies  are  baffling.  For  instance,  the 
Transcentury  Foundation,  a  branch  of  Trans- 
century  Corp.  (began  by  ex- Peace  Corps 
deputy  director  Warren  Wiggins)  Is  in  the 
midst  of  an  evaluation  of  different  sorts  of 
youth  programs  for  the  Justice  Department 
Eventually  Transcentury  plans  to  create  a 
"typology"  of  such  programs.  The  founda- 
tion believes  a  typology  will  be  helpful  to 
future  groups  of  youths  who  want  to  start 


their  own  uplift  projects.  Transcentury  di- 
vides youth  programs  according  to  a  number 
of  categories:  evolutionary  vs  revolutionary 
rational  vs  irrational;  incremental  vs  simul- 
taneous, and  pro-  or  anti-confrontation. 

Last  summer  Transcentury  made  another 
survey  of  youth  programs  for  GEG.  The  sur- 
vey was  called  "Not  Gur  Thing.*'  To  do  the 
Job,  Transcentury  hired  black  people  to  in- 
terview the  ghetto  residents,  while  ttie  com- 
pany personnel  asked  for  opinions  from  the 
establishment.  In  general  the  black  youngs- 
ters who  were  queried  said  they  thought  the 
youth  programs  were  con  Jobs,  aimed  at 
averting  riots  and  they  seemed  more  militant 
than  ever  before.  Transcentury  never  sought 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  problems 
which  the  study  revealed.  Rather,  the  com- 
pany suggested  programmatic  changes  which 
had  the  effect  of  helping  the  government 
oppress  more  effectively. 

On  some  occasions  it  almost  seems  as  If 
poverty  programs  have  been  set  up  so  that 
the  poverty  companies  can  loot  them.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Peoples  Involvement  Corpora- 
tion (PIC),  a  Washington,  D.C.,  development 
corporation,  financed  with  GEG  money.  PIC 
is  one  of  fourteen  development  corporations 
sponsored  by  GEG.  The  original  idea  was  to 
encourage  ghetto  residents  to  form  a  com- 
pany In  which  they  would  hold  stock.  The 
company  could  then  enter  into  various  busi- 
ness operations  which  would  employ  the 
ghetto  residents — such  things  as  running 
restaurants,  cleaning  establishments  and 
construction  companies.  PIC  someday  plans 
to  operate  a  printing  press.  At  the  moment, 
however,  PIC  has  a  small  staff  and  operates 
one  neighborhood  center  where  people  come 
and  then  are  routinely  referred  to  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Although  PIC  is  not  of 
any  real  value  to  poor  people  living  in  Wash- 
ington, it  has  been  Immensely  profitable  to 
some  of  the  poverty  companies.  When  it  was 
funded  by  the  government.  GEG  also  paid 
GSTI  (The  Grganizatlon  for  Social  and  Tech- 
nical Innovation)  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  to 
advise  Peoples  Involvement  Corp.,  along  with 
four  other  new  development  corporations. 
OSTI  was  given  a  contract  to  help  the  new 
enterprises  devise  future  plans,  set  up  elec- 
tions and  generally  organize  themselves  into 
effective  units.  But  GSTTs  consultants  rarely 
showed  up  at  PIC  and  they  Inevitably  had  to 
fly  out  of  town  to  make  their  next  appoint- 
ment Just  as  the  discussion  was  getting 
down  to  brass  tacks.  Finally,  GSTI  sent  a 
long  tape  recording  of  Its  ideas  to  GEG.  The 
Peoples  Involvement  Corporation  never  re- 
ceived the  tape.  If  PIC  didn't  get  much  help 
from  GSTI,  It  got  not  help  at  all  from  Hello- 
dyne,  a  firm  which  had  a  $125,000  GEG  con- 
tract to  assist  neighborhood  groups  find  out 
about  the  people  coming  to  the  service  cen- 
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ters    that  is,  find  out  who  the  people  were, 
where    they    came    from,    and    what    they 
wanted.  Heliodyne  didn't  show  up  at  PIC 
until  one  month  before  Its  contract  expired. 
It  then  suggested  using  special  application 
forms,  and  asking  people  questions  such  as 
where  do  you  come  from,  do  you  want  medi- 
cal help,  and  so  on.  In  the  end  Heliodyne 
asked  PIC  to  help  write  conclusions  to  the 
report  and   they   were  sent  along  to  GEO. 
After  GSTI  and  Heliodyne  finished  with  PIC, 
Harbrldge  House,  another  Cambridge  firm, 
entered  the  picture.  Harbrldge  House  spe- 
ctallzes  in  Navy   procurement  problems.   It 
gained  fame  during  the  Korean  war  for  fig- 
uring out  ways  to  help  the  Navy  purchase 
more  efficiently.  Having  set  up  a  system  for 
the    Navy,    Harbrldge    House    then    turned 
around  and  hired  out  to  the  shipping  com- 
panies which  were  selling  to  the  Navy.  Re- 
cently Harbrldge  House  decided  to  diversify 
and  plunged  In  to  poverty.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  helping  PIC  set  up  a  printing  plant    So 
far,    however,    nobody    has    called   at   PiCs 

The  consultants  usually  shuttle  back  and 
forth,    between    business    and    government 
with  some  regularity,  playing  off  contacts  in 
one   place    against    those    in    another.   Gne 
grows  giddy  trying  to  follow  the  deals.  For 
instance,    Robert    Freeman    worked    at    the 
State  Department  In  the  1950s,  then  quit  and 
began    insurance   companies    in   Africa.   He 
soon  tired  of  this,  and  sold  the  companies  to 
the    Nigerian    and    Ghanaian    governments. 
Back  in  the  US,  Freeman  Joined  with  Rob- 
ert Cole,  a  former  AID  official.  In  setting  up  a 
consulting     business.     Utilizing     Freeman's 
knowledge   of    the    insurance   business   and 
Cole's  AID  contacts,  the  company  prospered 
on  an  AID  contract  which  called  for  them  to 
make  insurance  surveys  In  Africa  with  an 
eye  to  persuading  Americans  to  invest  in  the 
business  there.  At  that  point.  Freeman  and 
Cole   branched    into   the    poverty   business. 
They  were  employed  by  CBS.  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  Mobil  GU  to  scout  likely  looking 
blacks  who  could  be  hired  as  executives.  Last 
year  Freeman  quit  the  company,  and  Cole 
picked  up  Leveo  Sanchez.  GEG's  mld-Atlantlc 
regional  director,  as  a  replacement.  Sanchez, 
who  had  also  worked  In  AID.  brought  some 
Latin  American  business,  along  with  poverty 
contracts.  But  (Dole  and  Sanchez  didn't  get 
on,  and  not  long  ago,  the  two  split  up.  Cole 
now  runs  his  own  consulting  company,  and 
Sanchez  directs  two  poverty  firms. 

Sterling    Livingston,    a    Harvard    business 
professor.  Is  among  the  sharpest  and  most 
successful  operators  in  the  poverty  business. 
Livingston's    specialty    Is    purchasing    ram- 
shackle companies  and  building  them  up. 
Since  the  Second  World  War  the  professor 
has  owned  half  a  dozen  such  firms  and  his 
activities  range  all  the  way  from  helping  the 
Navy  buy  ship  parts  to  the  manufacture  of 
industrial  diamonds.  Lately,  Livingston  has 
been  intrigued  with  the  possibilities  in  edu- 
cation and  poverty,  and  he  tacked  together 
Sterling  Institute,  a  mini-conglomerate  with 
offices  in  Boston,  New  Tork.  and  Washington. 
The   Institute   consists   of   various   centers; 
they  operate  pretty  much  on  their  own,  mak- 
ing films,  advising  banks  how  to  train  tellers, 
etc.  Some  of  the  centers  were  begun  from 
scratch    while   others   are   rebuilt   shells   of 
companies.    Gne    of    the    shells   Livingston 
picked  up  was  that  of  a  moribund  firm  called 
Human  Resources  Development  Co..  begun 
by  David  D.  McClelland,  the  Harvard  psy- 
chologist and  motivation  expert.  This  was  a 
clever  move,  for  Livingston  was  in  effect  buy- 
ing McClelland,  his  graduate  students,  and 
proteges  in  the  university  community.  The 
company  was  renamed  the  Behavioral  Sci- 
ence Center.  Its  work  ranges  from  developing 
motivational  leadership  courses   for  frater- 
nity   boys    to    helping    the    Navy    chaplain 
"make  the  transition  from  his  role  as  pastor 
to  a  manager  and  supervisor."  The  Center 
developed    the    motivational     comic     book 
which    the    Labor    Department    distributed 
among  poor  blacks.  The  leading  character  In 


the  comics,  a  chocolate  sport.  U  Invariably 
pictured  standing  In  the  street,  surrounded 
by  shattered  glass  and  overfiowlng  garbage 
cans  and  yelling  at  his  freaky  pals  nodding 
in  the  doorways.  "Power  is  green,  Baby."  he 
implores.  Gn  the  back  side  of  the  comic  is  an 
employment  appllcaUon  form  made  In  the 
shape  of  a  dollar  bill. 

Last  year  Sterling  Institute  won  a  $200,000 
contract   to   train   poverty   workers   In   the 
Delmarva  Peninsula,  a  stretch  of  backward 
country  in  Delaware.  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Uvlngston  wanted  to  do  research  In  the  area, 
but  GEG  officials  said  that  would  not  look 
proper,  and  If  he  wanted  to  do  research,  it 
must  be  done  under  the  'guise"  of  training. 
Since  Sterling  didnt  know  anything  about 
Dehnarva,   and   was  scarcely   in   a   position 
to  train  people  to  do  any  thing,  the  company 
decided  to  give  the  prospective  poverty  work- 
ers a  dose  of  McClelland's  motivational  stuff. 
First    Sterling  showed  the  poverty  workers 
how   to    sensitize   themselves.   They   tossed 
rings   onto  stakes  from  different   distances 
in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  or  not  they 
set  unrealistic  goals  for  themselves.  Then 
they  played  the  popular  disarmament  game 
where  the  workers  choose  up  sides  and  sit 
in  different  rooms  and  simulate  attacking 
one  another.  Eventually  the  teams  "disarm 
as   they   came   to   understand   that  this   is 
the  only  way  they   can  win    The  ga^e  Is 
meant  to  recreate  the  bargaining  situation 
that   exists   between   poor   people   and   tne 
local  government,  where  each  side  has  some- 
thing the  other  wants.  Gr,  as  a  Sterling  em- 
ployee puts  It,  "The  power  structure  may  be 
willing  to  give  something  to  avoid  having  the 

city  burned."  

After  a  go  at  the  games  the  PO'^rty  work- 
ers  learned  what  might  be  made  to  hapPen 
m  their  territory  by  feeding  information  Into 
a  computer  simulation  called  "Charlie.  The 
training  program  is  Just  now  f>mlng  to  a 
conclusion,  and  while  it  is  unclear  what.  If 
anything,  will  happen  to  the  poor  in  Del- 
mw-va.  Sterling  is  doing  well  Indeed,  having 
already  secured  tiontracts  to  repeat  the  train- 
ing in  North  Carolina.  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia.  Sterling  also  has  a  contract  In 
Pennsylvania  where  it  will  move  into  com- 
munities giving  people  psychological  tests, 
and  in  this  way,  having  spotted  the  leaders, 
instruct  them  how  to  motivate  the  masses 
to  follow  them  out  of  poverty. 

"Sensitivity  training,"  as  this  sort  of  in- 
struction is  often  caUed,  has  been  adopted 
by   other   companies   as   well.   The   Human 
Development  Institute,  a  subsidiary  of  Bell 
and  Howell,  devised  a  training  kit  for  the 
National    Alliance   of    Businessmen,   and    is 
now    also   trying    to    peddle    It    to    poverty 
groups    The  kit  contains  material  to  help 
managers  deal  with  poor  black  people  in  a 
more  understanding  way.  For  example,  there 
are  black  and  white  masks.  In  one  kit  a 
black  masked  man  plays  he  is  coming  to 
work  late.  He  Is  confronted  by  hU  supervisor 
who  is  wearing  a  white  mask.  In  this  way. 
white  employees  get  to  feel  what  It  is  Uke 
to   be    a    black    man.    In    another    exercise 
foremen  pair  off.  Gne  foreman  closes  hU  eyes 
and  he  Is  lead  around  by  the  other  foreman 
for  10  minutes,  enough  time  for  him  to  see 
how  entirely  dependent  a  new  employee  must 
feel.  Jerome  Berlin,  who  heads  the  Institute, 
explained  why  the  kit  was  made  this  way: 
"All  of  us  were  hurting  with  the  racial  prob- 


lem We  felt  we  needed  to  get  at  It  in  wmo 
way.  that  It  was  tearing  the  fabric  of  our 
culture  ....  I  don't  think  social  conscloua- 
ness  has  to  confilct  with  making  a  profit— 
The  two  paraUel  each  other.  ...  In  fa«t. 
I  believe  any  real  contribution  to  our  social 
environment  has  a  right  to  profit."  Bell  and 
Howell's  chairman.  Peter  G.  Peterson,  goes 
further:  "I  not  only  see  nothing  wrong  with 
Industry's  profiting  from  social  ills,  but  I 
think  it's  the  best  way  to  cure  them.  It  put* 
a  strong  incentive,  the  profit  moUve.  behind 
the  cure." 

Not  everyone  is  so  enthusiastic  about  Mc- 
Clelland's motivational  methods,  and  those 
who  shy  away  from  this  blunt  method  may 
prefer  the   "operant  psychology"   pioneered 
by  B   F   Skinner  and  his  followers.  Motiva- 
tion Training  Specialists,  of  Baltimore,  U  at- 
tempting to  condition  slum  youngsters  in 
this  manner  with  GEG  funds.  The  idea  Is  that 
the  consequences  of  a  person's  actions  de- 
termine whether  or  not  these  actions  are  re- 
peated. The  poor  behave  in  certain  "non- 
adaptive"  ways  because  they  have  learned  to 
expect  certain  rewards  for  such  behavior.  So 
to  upgrade  the  lives  of  the  poor,  it  is  im- 
portant to  teach  them  new  behavior  patterns. 
Motivation  Training  Specialists  will  soon  be- 
gin a  21-day  training  scheme  for  high  school 
dropouts.  The  teenagers  will  be  Isolated  in 
a    "Utopian    community"    for   three   weeks. 
There  they  will  receive  points  for  suitable 
behavior,  such  a*  completing  a  lesson,  and 
on  collecting  enough  points,  they  qualify  for 
a  reward:  a  movie,  cigarettes  or  candy.  Last 
winter  Motivation  Training  SpeclalUts  ran  a 
residential  training  session  for  24  members 
of   the   West   Central   West   Virginia   Com- 
munity Action  Agency.  The  members,  many 
of  them  poor,  began  by  playing  games  as 
they  arrived  at  the  campsite.  Gne  group  was 
required  to  negotiate  to  obtain  mattresses 
to  put  on  the  beds.  Another  group  was  sepa- 
rated and  the  members  were  asked  to  nego- 
tlate    a    reunion.   And    a   third    group   was 
dumped  onto  the  roadway  before  reaching 
the  campsite.  They  had  to  negotiate  entrance 
to  the  camp.  Jerome  Breslaw,  of  the  Motiva- 
tion Training  staff  later  explained  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  games:  "In  order  to  emerge  from 
aTtate  of  physical   deprivation— analogous 
to  that  experienced  by  the  poor— the  train- 
ing team  members  had  to  organize  them- 
selves into  units  which  could  effect  changes 
m  their  environment  through  negotiations 
with   each    other   and   with   management^ 
While  It  may  have  seemed  to  the  untrained 
observer  that  poor  people  were  being  asked 
to  simulate  being  poor  PeoP'*  ..?r^\*;^„?'*|°: 
talned  that  was  not  the  case.  "No  simulation 
situations  were  provided."  he  said.    In  fact^ 
simulation  and  role  playing  were  excluded 
from  the  training  design  .  .   .  that  which 

arose,  arose  naturally." 

Prances  Lang. 


Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  remarks  provide  exam- 
ples of  three  private  firms  which  now 
have  or  previously  enjoyed  "support  con- 
tracts" with  the  Office  of  Economic  (Op- 
portunity. All  three  organizations  involve 
former  OEO  personnel.  These  are  only 
examples  of  what  is  going  on;  a  careful 
review  of  this  information  should  raise 
quite  a  few  questions  in  the  reader's 
mind. 


CYBERN-EDUCATION,  INC. 


Contract  number 


Program 
office 


Date 
executed 


Amount    Purpose 


B89^4«l Job  Corps May  13.1968 

599^712 Upward  Bound...- Oct.  25,1968 

899^9... CAP May    8.1969 


$31,471  Development  of  vocational  training  assess- 
ment Instrument.  .  ■  ,,  m 
24.962  Study  of  parental  involvement  in  upwara 
Bound.  -, 

130.000  Evaluation  of  Newgate  Demonstration  Prel- 
ects. 


Total  (3). 


186,433 
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The  following  information  concerns 
the  circumstances  surroimdlng  Dr. 
Thomas  Oaddls'  employment  with  Cy- 
bern  to  perform  evaluations  of  OEO  New- 
gate projects. 

On  February  12,  1969,  requests  for 
proposals  to  evaluate  four  Newgate  dem- 
onstration projects  were  solicited  from  38 
potential  bidders.  Eighteen  proposals 
were  received  by  the  closing  date  of 
March  4,  1969.  and  technically  evaluated 
by  OEO  program  personnel  by  April  14. 
1969.  The  technical  evaluation  memo- 
randum stated  that  only  three  of  the 
18  proposals  were  acceptable — those  sub- 
mitted by  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Oaddis. 
of  $121,051;  Consulting  Services  Corp., 
$213,726:  and  Cybem-Educatlon.  Inc., 
$88,702.  The  evaluators  rated  the  three 
in  the  order  given  above,  commenting 
that  Dr.  Oaddis'  proposal  showed  greater 
knowledge  of  program  purposes  and  un- 
derstanding of  evaluation  problems.  The 
evaluation  memorandum  also  stated 
that  because  Dr.  Oaddis  had  served  as 
project  director  for  the  Oregon  State 
Prison  iwoject  it  was  not  recommended 


that  he  be  awarded  the  contract  directly, 
but  that  he  be  the  principal  investiga- 
tor in  this  effort  under  the  aegis  of  either 
Consulting  Services  Corp.  or  Cybem- 
Education,  Inc. 

OEO  contract  files  contain  a  memo- 
randum dated  April  15,  1969,  to  an  OEO 
contracting  oflttcer  which  states  that  Dr. 
Billings,  project  manager,  Upward 
Boimd,  had  checked  with  Cybem  and 
that  Cybem  was  agreeable  to  hiring  Dr. 
Oaddis  for  the  evaluation  contract.  On 
April  29.  1969.  Cybem  sent  a  letter  to 
OEO  confirming  that  it  was  Cybem's 
intention  to  employ  Dr.  Thomas  Gaddls 
as  a  regular  full-time  employee  of  the 
corporation  and  that  his  assignments 
would  include  the  Newgate  project  evtd- 
uations.  excluding  the  Oregon  project. 
After  increasing  the  work  requirement 
of  the  proposed  contract  from  the  eval- 
uation of  four  Newgate  projects  to  five. 
Cybern-Education,  Inc.,  was  awarded 
OEO  contract  B99-4849  on  May  8.  1969. 
The  contract  states  that  Dr.  Oaddis  will 
"participate  in  fleldwork  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  four  of  the  five  Newgate  sites,  ex- 
cluding the  Oregon  project." 


LEO  KRAMER.  INC. 


Contract 
number 


Program 
office 


Date 
•locuted 


Amount    Purpose 


OEO-2396 -- JobCorps. 

OECMOM VISTA.... 


..  Jan.    6.1967 
..  May  17.1967 

OEO-40E VISTA May  22,1967 

OE(M08> CAP -.  June   1.1967 


B89-4304. 


VISTA Nov.  29.1967 

889-4514 VISTA May  20,1968 

B89-4M0 VISTA June  20, 1968 

B9»-4748 VISTA Oct.   15.1968 


BOO-5062. 


VISTA Oct.    9,1969 


{22. 000    A  new  model  for  JC  training. 
22, 384    Study  of  regional  management  and  control 

systems. 
215, 463    VISTA  training  program. 
6.231    Analyze  and  assess  CAP  manpower  pro- 
grams. 
14. 133    Assess  and  evaluate  VISTA  volunteer  Citi- 
zens Corps. 
1, 214, 216    Support  tor  VISTA  associate  programs. 
37. 973    VISTA  training  program. 
255, 113    Administrative  support  for  minority  mobili- 
zation project. 
185. 399    In-service  training  for  minority  volunteers — 
southwest  region. 


Total(9) 1.972.912 


Seven  of  the  nine  contracts  awarded 
to  Leo  Kramer,  Inc.,  were  for  VISTA 
support  services  and  amounted  to  $1,- 
944.681  of  the  total  $1,972,912  contract 
awards  to  Kramer.  Six  of  the  seven 
VISTA  contracts  to  Kramer  were 
awarded  on  a  sole  source  basis;  that  is, 
without  any  competition.  For  the  re- 
maining VISTA  contract  B89-4514, 
six  requests  for  proposals  were  sent  out 
by  OBO  on  April  26,  1968,  and  by  the 
deadline  of  May  6,  1968,  two  proposals 
were  received,  one  from  Leo  Krsimer, 
Inc..  for  $600,664.  and  one  from  Policy 
Management  Systems,  Inc..  for  $885,934. 
However,  Policy  Management  Systems, 
Inc.,  headed  by  Mr.  Oary  Price,  another 


former  OEO-VISTA  oflBcial,  subse- 
quently withdrew  its  proposal  for  no 
stated  reason.  As  a  result,  Leo  Kramer, 
Inc..  was.  in  effect,  a  sole  source  sup- 
plier on  B89-4514. 

Leo  Kramer  was  employed  by  OEO 
on  a  full-time  consultant  basis  in  the 
position  of  Associate  Director.  Selection 
and  Training  Division,  VISTA,  from 
February  1.  1965  to  January  22,  1966,  at 
a  salary  rate  of  $90  a  day.  Mr.  James  M. 
Harkless  who  was  Executive  Secretary, 
OEO,  from  March  14,  1966,  to  August 
18,  1967,  later  received  employment  with 
Leo  Kramer,  Inc.,  and  negotiated  for 
OEO  contract  B89-4514  dated  May  20, 
1968,  as  a  Leo  EIramer,  Inc..  ofBcial. 


COLE.  SANCHEZ  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC. 


Contract 
number 


Program 
oflice 


Date 
executed 


Amount    Purpose 


OEO-4136< VISTA June  12,1967.  J24,500    Study  to  measure  effectiveness  of  VISTA 

summer  associates  programs. 

OEO-42141 VISTA June28.1967.  90,238    Design  and  test  objective  criteria  for  evaluat- 

ing tfie  effectiveness  of  VISTA  projects. 

B99-49S6> Rt|.ll June  30. 1969.  47.852    Evaluation  of  CAAs  in  Mid-Atlantic  region. 

B99~4970> .' R^IV do 77.497    Evaluation  of  training  programs  for  CAA's 

in  ttie  Great  Lakes  region. 

B99-5011> Rtf.  II do 38,306    Evaluation  of  training  programs  for  CAA's  in 

the  Mid-Atlantic  regton. 

B99-5030> Reg-V do 95,000    Technical  assistance  and  support  of  OEO/ 

CAP    Planning    Development   Programs. 

Toial(6) J373,393 


>  Contract  with  Freeman,  Cole  and  Associates,  Inc. 

>  Contract  with  Cole.  Sanchez,  and  Associates,  I  nc. 
■ContrKtwith  Hispanic-American  Community  Development  Corp. 


The  following  Information  concerns 
former  OEO  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Di- 
rector, Leveo  Sanchez,  and  his  involve- 
ment with  Cole.  Sanchez  it  Associates. 
Inc.,  as  well  as  other  consulting  firms 
which  have  been  awarded  OEO  contracts. 

Leveo  V.  Sanchez  was  OEO's  mid- 
Atlantic  regional  director  from  early  in 
calendar  year  1967  to  September  6.  1968, 
at  which  time  he  resigned.  Although  the 
date  on  wliich  Cole.  Sanchez  &  Associ- 
ates was  incorporated  was  not  ascer- 
tained, its  application  to  be  added  to 
OEO's  bidders  list  was  dated  October 
3,  1968.  The  principal  officers  of  Cole, 
Sanchez  &  Associates  were  Robert  L. 
Cole,  president  and  treasurer;  and  Leveo 
V.  Sanchez,  senior  vice  president  and 
secretary. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  Cole,  Sanchez, 
Robert  Cole  had  been  the  vice  president 
of  Freeman,  Cole  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
small  business  concern  which  had  re- 
ceived two  OEO  VISTA  contracts  in 
June  1967  as  shown  above.  This  organi- 
zation was  dissolved  in  about  October 
1968,  the  approximate  time  period  diulng 
which  Cole,  Sanchez  was  organized. 

In  July  1968,  Leveo  Sanchez  formea 
another  corporation  named  Hispanic- 
American  Community  Development 
Corp.  Principal  officers  of  Hispanic,  a 
subsidiary  of  Cole,  Sanchez,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Leveo  V.  Sanchez,  president;  Dan- 
iel K.  Trevino,  vice  president;  J.  Homer 
Garza,  secretary;  and  Peter  B.  Davis, 
treasurer. 

All  of  the  Hispanic  officers  had  prior 
experience  with  OEO  programs,  either 
as  direct  OEO  employees  or  as  employees 
of  OEO-funded  community  action  pro- 
grams. Dtmiel  Trevino  had  l>een  em- 
ployed as  an  OEO  consultant,  and,  as 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Garza,  had  also 
been  employed  through  community  ac- 
tion programs. 

Peter  Davis  was  a  direct  OEO  employee 
who  had  worked  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
region  from  1966  until  his  resignation 
on  September  13, 1968.  During  Mr.  Davis' 
emplosmient  with  OEO's  mid-Atlantic 
regional  office,  he  held  the  positions  of 
special  assistant  to  the  regional  director 
and  acting  deputy  CAP  regional  admin- 
istrator. In  this  latter  position,  Mr.  Davis 
was  responsible  for  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  first  regional  CAA 
evaluation  system.  Following  Mr.  Davis' 
resignation,  he  was  also  employed  by 
Cole.  Sanchez  as  project  director  for 
contracts  B99-4956  and  B99-5011.  both 
of  which  involved  performing  evaluation 
services  of  CAAs  in  OEO's  mid-Atlantic 
regional  area. 

On  July  21.  1969.  Cole.  Sanchez  & 
Associates.  Inc.,  was  dissolved,  and  Leveo 
Sanchez  formed  another  firm  named 
Development  Associates,  Inc.  As  of  Oc- 
tober 1969,  no  OEO  contracts  had  been 
awarded  to  Development  Associates,  Inc. 

You  will  recall  my  previous  reference 
to  the  "poverty  industrial  complex."  Of 
contracts  that  are  available  to  me,  I  have 
been  able  to  identify  over  one-half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  spent  by  national  OEO  alone 
for  various  "secondary"  or  "supiwrt" 
services.  The  exact  amount  is  $573,306,- 
273.  I  would  emphasize:  that  amoimt 
was  spent  for  so-called  "secondary  serv- 
ices"  out  of  a  total  appropriation  to  OEO 
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.   .-,..-.     M       ,     ^m  r>  Willi—.  rtw»-i97a  Tnutees  of  Unlvereltv  of  Penn-     entire  time  would  be  taken  up  with  merely 

through  fiscal  1970  of  only  $7  7  billion  3_°JS;    ^ItS^S^  Sv2u»«"n  of  cap  m     keeping  the  nine  consulUng  firm,  straight, 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  this  amount  g'^^T^o;^...  e/M/as-s/i/ss,  $432,922                and  out  of  theu-  hair— if  they  let  it  hi^jpen. 

excludes  the  sums  given  in  contracts  to  oEO-2266     TRACOR,    inc.,    "Study    and         At  the  present  time,  we  are  in  the  proc- 

the  States  or  State  agencies.  This  money  Evaluation     of     cap     in     Austm,     Texas;*     ess  of  writing  the  propoaal  for  our  new  £ls«l 

goes  to  private  firms.  8/30/66-*/ 14/68.  •341,308.                                         year,  which  begins  m  March,  1970.  We  will 

These  support  activities  include  evalu-  B89-4362.  western  Behavioral  Sciences  In-     have  no  more  money  to  conduct  the  upcom- 

atlon  and  study  legal  assistance;  tech-  stltutes.   -Evaluation  of  cap   programs  m     mg  program,  than  we  had  for  this  yTOr— 

SSS'an^physical  SUp;>ort  of  Sa^Dl^o:"  12/ 16/67^/15/69,  •382,636  (see     ^d  It^  no^e.  tha^wa.  a^all^^le^for 

every    kind.    Physical    support    includes  °^^^^  tracOR  inc.,  -study  and  Eval-     pUn  U  required  and  we  have  one  a  reason- 

such  functions  as  data  processing,  pub-  ^^^j^^  ^j  ^AP  in  Tekas-  4/l5/68-10/10/e9,     ably  good  one— but  it  u  useless.  In  order  to 

lications    and    films    for    publicity    and  ,329368  (see  OEO-2265)                                          give  a  raise  to  a  stair  member  who  deserves 

training;    equipment;    general   supplies;  B89-4693       Onlverelty     of     Pennsylvania,      it  by  following  the  career  Development  Plan, 

construction  and  maintenance  of  build-  -continuation  of  study  and  Evaluation  of     it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  services  to  chii- 

ings,  offices,  training  centers,  and  other  cap  Program  m  Maryland;"  6/1/68-3/1/70     dren.  This,  ^^J^^^J^^^  f°'^^^l^j;^°;t 

farilities  (see  OBO-1373),  $498,012.                                         vide  for  cost  of  living  Increases    l>ecause  u 

facUlUra.                         _^j„,  i,e*i„„  „#  ♦!,»  again  would  require  cutUng  services  to  chll- 

The  following  is  a  partial  hstlng  of  tne  xhere  have  been  29  separate  contracts     ^j^   xhis  summer,  we  received  $965.00  to 

multitude  of  services  covering  a  fantas-  j^^.  ^g^ween  December  1964  and  Septem-     cover  career  Development  raises  for  stair  for 

tic  range  for  which  OEO  contracts  to  ^^  ^ggg  ^  evaluate  CAP  functions.  They     the  final  five  months  of  our  current  year. 

private  organizations  on  a  national  level:  gpresent  $6,368,869.  Nine  of  these  29     When  we  received  the  figures  for  our  com- 

Appraisal                      Speaking  ^^^^^^    ^een    for    evaluation    of    specific     i^g  years  budget  from  ^^^""^  ^^^°[ 

n^lopmentPro.        Studies  ^^^V^^hese     nine     contracts     total     ^^  ^.^^J^l^^'^'^r^^  ^^  ^^ 

riothlnjf                         Training  $3,355,654.                                                                staff  who  received  a  raise  according  to  their 

Cmrlculum                     Transportation  Here  is  an  interesting  excerpt  from  a     accomplishments  under  the  Career  Develop- 

Data  Processing            Travel  Expenses  CAP  newsletter  in   which   a   Headstart     ment  Plan,   will   lose  them  at  the  end  of 

Engineering                    TV  &  Radio  &  Records  program    director    from    the    Northwest     February.   Isn't  that  nice  for  morale? 

Entertainment               Health    Services     (In-  comments   on   the   problems   of   private          it  U  not  necessary  for  a  Moratorium,  nor  to 

Equipment                         surance)  contracts-                                                                question  NASA,  or  the  other  large,  govern- 

Evaluation  Information  Storage         w^w-^^-  ^  spending  programs.  We  do  not  have  to 

ExhlWta  Child  Development  Head  Start  has  nine  consulting  Ar^^  "^^  go  that  far  afield.  All  we  need  to  do  la  ques- 
Pilm  Centers  wl«i  government  contracts  that  probably  b^^  ^^^  hundreds  of  thousands  and  mil- 
Legal  Services  Check  Disbursement  total  several  hundred  "jo^^**,;?""*"'  "  lions  of  dollars  that  go  to  "do  notWng"  con- 
L^ln  ^rvlcee  Administrative  and  not  mUUons.  What  they  dow^th  that  money  flnns-«  surfeit  of  them. 
MaUlM  Clerical  Services  U  the  first  question.  The  second  Is  .  .  ^why?  draining  U  important,  training  la  neces- 
M^nance  Accommodations  ^3^  ^T'T'^^'^^t/'?'' on.^t»^Sr^  U  sarVTo^y  way'T  thinking  only  one  or- 
Panel  Discussions         Recreation  borhood  Development)  U  one.  It«  P^^P^f*  l«     gan^zatlon  has  done  anything  for  us.  This 

and  conferences        Audit  to  train  Head  ^j^P^!^\°^'°Y^^.     ^Szatlon  Is  Supplementary  Training  for 

Police  Patrol                  LogUtlc.  '""^inff^FUne  in^l^^^e  ,^^n-     H^  Start,  which  Is  conducted  by  the  Dlvl- 

Publicity                          Placement  and  Pol-  ?^"^  '"  ^^«^  ^^^mon^y  tS^^my      sion  of  Continuing  Education  of  the  Stat* 

Hecnutment.  Place-     , --P^^.  ^,  ,,,.  ST^Parts^^^^^T^o^y^  J     SSiL^  Sra^u^Ho^ut  Til  ^J 

sultant  services  ^^f^^^^ Zl.'^TL'^r^'- ^'"^  ^Tr^^^^'oiu^^V^^T^- 
KVAi-tTATioK  coNTKACTs  AND  o.A^^T8  ^preae^tatlv  that  we  had  no  mon.y  to  pay  ^^f ^^.^STed  SSJi  fupplem^- 
On  the  basis  of  contracts  available  to  parents'  expenses.  ?^t^XL  wTha^  token%are  of  prac- 
me.  between  December  1964  and  Septem-  Last  »Prt°«,„^,f  ^°^„^,  ^'^,^,'^i'^.,^*  SSuJ^  ott^eT  on^tL^^b  and  m-s^^ 
ber  1969  OEO  has  authored  157  evalu-  ^^^^^T^^' i^^^n'^^J^T  Sng  ourselves.  wUh  assistance  from  the 
ations,  at  a  total  cost  of  $31,311,236.  "The  ^^^^^  ^Epj  J^  delegates  expenses.  At  Regional  Training  Officer, 
following  is  a  breakdown  of  where  the  ^^^t  tu^e  we  were  introduced  to  a  man  from  If  the  over-abundance  of  so-called  train- 
money  was  spent:  social  Dynamics,  who  Informed  us  that  So-  mg  contractors  aren't  ^'**«'^5^B  ®'^*'}^*? 
I  Number  of  evaluations  and  total  amount)  clal  Dynamics  had  been  awarded  a  contract  question,  how  about  some-t)f  tte  "^^ea 
INumoer  "  ^vaua  ^  Develc^ment  .  .  .  replacing  EPI.  research  and  study  projects?  I  read  of  one. 
Program  evaluated:                          m  980  933  Which,  so  far  as  Oregon  was  concerned  was     for  Instance,  in  which  It  tooktwo  ywirs  to 

Hewlstart  (44)         $».  980, 933  .                ,^j    ^^^  ^„^     ^he  man  told     conclude  that  school  psychologists  need  to 

CAP  and  CAA  (29).         ?' ^Sf- «?  uT^t  we  would  be  hearing  from  Social     affect  environmental  changes  so  that  school 

Manpower  programs  (6)--  —  -     ^-r^-^l  Dyi^cs  In  August.  We  heart  ...  we  re-     programs  more  nearly  fit  the  needs  of  the 

Special  impact  programs  (3)  -        927. 516  ^"fj"'^^'"^  j;^                                                 children!  Any  competent  teacher  could  have 

Neighborhood  centers   (4)—-        °"'^°  m  October,  we  received  an  InvlUtlon  for  a     reached  that  conclusion  over  a  cup  of  coffee! 

Job   Cor^    (^> -:-: B„'  MB  two  day  meeting  at  the  Holiday  Inn  In  Eu-      por  centuries.  Education  tried  to  fit  thecmu 

"f2^,ov°"'"*  ^®'- II'I^Va  gene,  but  very  carefully  stated  in  the  mvlta-     dren    to    the    program,    and    that    NEVTO 

^^^„^^ ^7?'  701  tlon  was  the  fact  that  Social  Dynamics  had     worked.  Head  Start,  at  least  In  Washington 

^  /  Lv"'7i": ^00000  no  funds  for  delegates  expenses!  Except  for      county,  has  been  fltUng  the  prograni  to  the 

Model  cities  (1)-— ----        ^""'^J^  deficit  spending,  neither  did  we.  There  Is  an-      needs  of   the  children  ever  since  the  first 

EOA.  section  232  programs   3).        242,908  ^.''"^^i^^^^.il'g  sidelight  to  thU  little  m-     summer  In  1967.  That  Is  one  of  the  basic 

Legal  services  programs  (4)   --         160,718  g^j^  Dynamics  asked  the  Regional      phUoBophlee  of  Head  Start,  and  It  did  not 

Training   resources   for   youth  Training  Officer  for  Oregon  to  arrange  for  a     ^e   a  two  year  study  to  reach  that  de- 

r.S}^     ""T":r.r,:"Vh=VW,^nnt              *  place  to  meet,  but,  very  conveniently,  failed      clslon— nor  a  study  grant. 

Other  evaluations  that  cannot  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  meeting.  It  would  be         Yet,  we  cannot  take  a  Head  Start  program 

fall  into  a^y  particular  pro-  interesting   to   know   why   the   Head   Start      ^^  ^„^  than  forty-five  children  out  of  the 

gram  (47) o,  000,  ooa  Training  Officer  for  Oregon  was  not  Invited      Hundreds  of  eUglble  children  In  the  county. 

_.,,,.„,                              ^1  111  236  to  the  meeting;  or  how  much  It  cost  Social      because  next  year's  budget   hasn't  a  dim* 

Total   (157) ax.  oil,  .6o«  ^y^^^j^jg  j^j.  ^  conference  at  the  Inn  Instead      ^^^^^  j^  ^  tu^  this  year's  budget. 

EXAMPLES  OF  EVALUATIONS  OF  SPECIFIC  CAPS  ^j  ^j^^  University.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  Is                                                 John  Uleich, 

BY  NATIONAL  CONTRACT  OE  GRANT  jjj  ^jjat  Soclal  Dynamlcs  has  done  in  Oregon                                                Meodstort  Director. 

OEO-936.  Human  Sciences  Research.  "Re-  since  the  Berkeley  meeting.             ^,        „    ^          .^^      .„  „,„„  w=  «f  4ntj.r«»<!t  fr>  mv  col- 
search  evaluation  of  CAP  on  American  In-  vOLT  Is  a  consulting  firm  available  to  Head         It  will  also  be  of  mterest  »  my  coi 
dlan  reservations:    1/26/66-9/1/66,  $112,000.  start    (upon    request)    for    whatever    need     leagues  that  an  in-house  evaiuauon  01 

OBO-973    Emory  University.   "Study   and  arises.  VOLT'S  services  cost  local  programs     qEO  evaluations,  prepared  at  the  request 

evaluation    of    CAP   In   AUanto;"   3/14/66-  nothing.  We  have  made  use  of  these  services     ^j  ^^  ^^^  Director,  is  exceedingly  critical 

12/31/67.  $537,477.  In  the  past  and  have  been  reasonably  satisfied     ^^  ^^  entire  OEO  evaluation  effort.  If  I 

OEO-1242.    Western    Behavioral   Sciences,  with  the  results.                                                     ,^j_„  pvcernt  but  a  few  observations  from 

iSle^mS^naK               m^"''  J^MI  m..  «  .^1»  m,  pr«ene..  th.lr     cl.nol«.  wpu.nt  In  OEO  ««l».tlon  a«lpi. 
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A  brief  look  at  the  experience  of  CAP,  Hea4 
Start,  and  the  manpower  programs  reveala 
the  nature  of  the  problem. 

The  long-uncertain  role  of  the  CAP  evalua- 
Uona  branch  l8  reflected  In  Ita  experience 
aa  the  program's  stepchild.  At  first,  It  was 
placed  in  the  omce  of  Program  Review,  then 
In  the  Office  of  Program  Operations,  and 
finally  after  more  than  a  year  of  discussion, 
came  to  rest  last  March  In  the  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Policy.  Not  surprisingly,  this  history 
accentuated  CAP'S  problem  of  defining  Its 
evaluation  role  and  devising  a  coherent 
evaluations  strategy.  Judging  by  the  com- 
ments of  those  who  now  lead  CAP'S  evalua- 
tion acUvltles.  many  of  the  evaluations  de- 
signed and  conducted  during  this  Interreg- 
num were  pretty  far  removed  from  program 
relevance.  As  a  result.  CAP  has  decided  to 
start  afresh.  letUng  the  30-odd  current  con- 
tracts run  their  course. 

One  example— the  3-year  evaluation  of 
eight  Community  Action  Programs  (Initi- 
ated in  1966  by  CAP  and  now  supervised  by 
RPP&E  as  a  Type  I  evaluation)— Indicates 
the  thinMng  that  was  operative  two  years 
ago  and  Is  stUl  being  felt.  Eight  different 
contractors  were  selected  to  carry  out  this 
evaluation  with  a  view  to  developing  meth- 
odologies by  which  all  CAPs  might  be  eval- 
uated. The  statement  of  work  delineated  the 
task  isr- broad,  unstructured  terms,  leaving 
such  contractor  carte  bUtTtche  In  the  ap- 
proach to  be  taken  and  the  methodology  to 
be  used.  As  the  evaluations  got  underway. 
It  became  clear  that  the  original  concept 
was  too  vague  and  the  Job  too  large  for  the 
contractors  to  handle,  because  the  project 
was  unrealistic  to  begin  with.  CAP  was 
forced  to  spend  far  more  time  working  out 
contractor  problems  than  woiUd  normally 
be  necessary.  With  each  contractor  given 
freedom  to  take  a  different  approach.  CAP'S 
monitoring  task  became  double  bxirden- 
some. 

Apparently,  the  results  have  been  less 
than  satisfactory.  Of  the  eight  contractors, 
only  two  have  produced  something  that 
holds  promise  and  at  least  one  has  been 
dropped  for  refunding  because  of  poor  qual- 
ity. This  Is  a  low  batting  average  by  any 
standard,  especially  In  light  of  a  total  cost 
exceeding  $1.5  million.  It  might  be  argued 
that  this  rate  of  loss  is  the  price  one  should 
be  prepared  to  pay  for  developing  methodol- 
ogies to  evaluate  new  programs.  But  this  ar- 
gument cannot  satisfactorily  answer  the 
criticism  that  OEO  should  have  defined  the 
evaluation  objectives  more  precisely  and 
worked  closely  with  the  contractors  In  de- 
veloping coordinated,  parallel  approaches. 
Moreover,  RPP&E  thinks  It  necessary  to 
launch  a  $350,000  national  Impact  study  of 
50  CAPs  which.  In  the  end,  may  obviate  the 
need  for  the  eight  CAP  evaluations  In  the 
first  place. 

In  a  recent — and  hotly  contested — anal- 
ysis of  30  Head  Start  Impact  evaluations, 
RPP&E  concluded  that  ".  .  .  It  Is  difficult  to 
draw  general,  program-relevant  conclusions 
from  the  evaluation  research  on  Head 
Start."  They  cited  the  absence  of  a  guiding 
plan  as  the  underlying  reason. 

The  original  legislation  clearly  speci- 
fies that  State  economic  opportunities 
boards  should  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  prime  OEO  programs.  Yet  the 
total  allocation  to  the  State  economic 
opportunities  oflBces  for  their  entire  op- 
erations from  fiscal  1965  through  fiscal 
1969  totals  only  $36.29  million.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  private  organiza- 
tions have  done  quite  better.  Contracts 
available  to  me  show  that  $103,000,066 
in  OEO  funds  has  been  allocated  to  orga- 
nizations other  than  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  activities  described  as 
"training  and  technical  assistance"  to 


various  OEO  programs.  QAO  describes 
these  functions  as  "to  provide  training, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  program 
or  ofnce  support-type  services,  other 
than  to  provide  computer  related  serv- 
ices, general  supplies,  publications,  or 
other  physical  support  items  and  serv- 
ices." Based  on  this  definition,  GAO 
computed  that  OEO  had  allocated  $59.9 
million  for  training  and  teclinical  assist- 
ance in  fiscal  1968  and  1969  alone. 

According  to  OEO's  rather  vague  con- 
tract descriptions,  "training"  refers  to 
training  of  VISTA  volunteers,  CAA  offl- 
cisds,  and  other  personnel  committed 
to  carrying  out  operating  programs  and 
functions.  For  example,  training  as  a 
support  fimction  would  include  train- 
ing of  instructors  for  Job  Corpsmen, 
but  not  the  training  of  the  Job  Corpsmen 
themselves.  In  addition,  according  to  a 
Pry  Consultants,  Inc.,  evaluation  of  the 
training  and  technical  assistance, 
"training"  also  refers  to  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  consultants  and  other  per- 
sonnel who  are  to  be  assigned  to  carry 
out  technical  assistance. 

The  term  "technical  assistance"  re- 
fers to  any  technical  or  administrative 
support-type  activities  that  OEO  has 
deemed  necessary  to  the  success  of  its 
operations.  This  includes  curriculum  de- 
velopment, consulting  services,  providing 
for  such  logistic  requirements  as  trans- 
portation and  disbursement,  and  other 
clerical  functions.  I  have  also  included 
recruitment  and  screening  in  this  cate- 
gory whenever  that  function  was  con- 
tracted to  a  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion. 

It  might  be  of  further  interest  to  my 
colleagues  to  note  the  following  list  of 
organizations,  271  in  all,  who  have  con- 
tracted with  OEO  for  more  than  SIOO.OOO 
worth  of  funds.  The  list  excludes  States 
and  State  agencies. 

ABT  Associates.   Inc.,   and  Con- 
sulting Services  Corp $1,502,546 

APL-CIO  Appalachian  Council-.         998.000 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority 10.  972.  787 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.         762,  552 
American  Association  of  Colleges 

for  Teachers 321, 141 

American  Film  Institute 400,  000 

American  Institutes  for  Research.        311,  776 
American  Institute  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Technology 315,725 

American     Psychiatric     Associa- 
tion             100.000 

American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion    * 294.605 

American    Technical    Assistance 

Co 207. 167 

Appalachian  Volunteers,  Inc 529,  260 

Aries  Corp 794,658 

Arizona  SUte  University 588,052 

Assist  Corp.:  $128,360  to  $239,- 
269.  (Pour  different  amounts  of 
money  were  listed  by  OEO  in 
four  separate  places  for  con- 
tract No.  4347.) 
Automation     Information    Data 

Systems 205,000 

AVCO  Corp 28,910.385 

Baker.  Jacobsen  &  Sanders 697,461 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education.        910, 610 
Barss,  Reitzel  &  Associates,  Inc..         416,  730 

Basic  Systems,  Inc $739,565 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute 202,808 

Bio-Dynamics,  Inc 3,  009,  428 

Blue  Cross  Association  and  Na- 
tional    Association     of     Blue 

Shield   Plans.- .--     2.503,005 

Boston  University 501,  334 


Brodhead-Garrett  Co 1,701,900 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decora- 
tors   &    Paperhangers     (AFL- 

CIO) 179, 144 

Brunswick  Corp 3,867,693 

Bureau  of  Social  Science  Re- 
search, Inc 234,610 

Burroughs  Corp 16,423,393 

Center  for  Family  Planning  De- 
velopment ( Planned  Parent- 
hood   Federation) 214.000 

Children's  Caravan,   Inc 441,289 

Clarion  State  College 164, 194 

Colorado  Migrant  Council 112,966 

Colorado  State  College 484, 125 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp 100,000 

Columbia    University 846.015 

Commerce  Clearing  House 150,000 

Communications  &  Systems,  Inc.  121, 492 
Community  Programs  &  Training 

Consultants 234.679 

Community  Service  Foundation.  395,860 

Community   Studies,    Inc 308,  555 

Computer    Services    Corp 1,194,902 

Consolidated  American  Services.  -  1 ,  353 ,  007 

Continental  Allied  Co.,  Inc 351,888 

Control    Data    Corp. 185,500 

Control   Systems  Research.   Inc.  296,359 
Cooperative    League    of    U.S.A..  590,992 
The  Council  of  Southern  Moun- 
tains, Inc 111,985 

CUNA  International,  Inc 340,  656 

Cybem-Educatlon,  Inc 186,433 

Daniel,  Mann,  Johnson  &  Men- 

denhall   132,203 

Daniel    Yankelovlch,    Inc 1,137,518 

Day  Care  &  Child  Development 

Council  of  America,  Inc 384,920 

Defense  Clothing  &  Textile  Sup- 
ply Center 409,481 

Delta   Educational   Corp 9.967,000 

Economic  Opportunity  of  At- 
lanta. Inc 221.334 

Educational  Associates,  Inc 2,558,176 

Educational  Design 382,897 

Educational  Development  Cen- 
ter      251,821 

Educational  Projects,  Inc 2,747,590 

Educational  Testing  Service 
(+$1.1  million  for  HS  evalua- 
tion)      1,022,491 

E.  P.  Shelly  &   Co..  Inc 253,692 

Educational  Data  Systems  Fed- 
eral  Corp 446,800 

Emory  University 634.  302 

Fair.  Isaac  &  Co..  Inc 612. 080 

Federal  Electric  Corp 46,636.502 

Fleetwood  Films.  Inc 100. 000 

Freeman,  Cole  &  Associates,  Inc..  111.500 

Friends  of  Psychiatric  Research..  349. 557 

Fry  Consultants,  Inc 367, 348 

Fundaclon  de  Desarrollo  Com- 
munal     120,033 

Gale    Association 285,748 

G.E.  Co..  Defense  Electronics  Di- 
vision    5,679.790 

General  Analytics  Corp 551,965 

George  Washington  University..  109,952 
Graflex,  Inc.  (subsidiary  of  Gen- 
eral Precision  Equipment  Co.)  _  44,  731,  689 

Greenlelgh  Associates 1,643,232 

Groller  Educational  Corp 100,000 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc 141, 970 

Health  &  Welfare  Council  of  the 

Baltimore  Area,  Inc 309, 616 

HeUodyne  Corp 127,800 

Horton,  Gerald  T 692,  811 

Howard    University 108.527 

Hull  Hoxise  Association 1,875,767 

Hiunan  Sciences  Research 112,000 

IBM   Corp.    (Advanced    Systems 

Development   Division) 456.300 

Institute  for  Community  Studies  364.  362 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis —  194, 000 
Institute  for  Educational  Devel- 
opment     $1,894,796 

Institute  for  Resource  Manage- 
ment, inc.. 420,899 

Institute  for  Services  to  Educa- 
tion     603,000 

Integrated  Business  Methods 376,000 
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International  Buslneea  Machlnee    2, 637, 661 
international  Research  AssocU- 

tion   147,810 

interracial  CouncU  for  Buslnass 

opportunity 209.000 

IJR.M..  inc l^-308 

Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc 690,348 

Joint  Action  In"  Community  Serv- 

Ices,  Inc.. 1,314,288 

Kentucky  ChUd  Welfare  Research 

Foundation,  Inc ^"^'^ 

Klrschner  Assoc ^■?S'f^ 

Lazy  Eight,  inc 100.600 

Leadership  Resources.  Inc 698,173 

Lear  Slegler  Services ^•^^'^I 

Leo  Kramer.  Inc 1. 867,  853 

Letters,  Inc 200.000 

Lewis      &      Clark      OKwrtunlty 

Foundation,  Inc 1,053,000 

Roy  Littlejohn  &  Associates 268. 600 

Litton  Systems,  Inc 64.378,850 

Louis  Harris  &  Associates.  Inc.—  495.  050 

Louisiana  State  University 124, 261 

Management  Systems  Co 8. 087,  287 

M.  A.  Mangum 403,688 

Manpower  Evaluation  &  Develop- 
ment Institute 214.884 

Medical  and  Health  Research  As- 
sociation of  New  York 248.600 

Mennlnger   Foundation 192.  721 

Metro  Goldwyn  Mayer 193.270 

Meyer,  Howard  R 108,480 

Michigan  State  University 474,422 

Midwest  Educational  Foundation  14, 228.  441 

Midwest  Research  Institute 162, 132 

Modern  Talking  Picture  Services, 

inc 126.609 

Monsanto   Co 127.000 

Morgan  State  College 117,686 

Mountain  States  Ranch  School..  119. 119 

McGaughy,  Marshall  &  McMillan  667.000 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Co 490,233 

McKlnsey  &  Co 345,  400 

National  Analysts 192, 102 

National  Business  League 413,000 

National  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  Youth 186,710 

National  Council  of  Negro  Wom- 
en     198.866 

National  Council  on  the  Aging..  2,439.388 
National  Education  Association..  3. 102,  710 
National    Federation    of    Settle- 
ments   &    Neighborhood    Cen- 
ters    386,135 

National  General  Pictures  Corp.  .  100, 000 
National  Opinion  Research  Center 

(University  of  Chicago) 926.  928 

National    Police    Conference    on 

P.A.L.  &  Youth  Activities 297.  606 

National  Police  Conference  on  Po- 
lice Activities 576.  000 

National  University  Extension  As- 
sociation   6.020.656 

National  Urban  League-Atlanta.  244.  727 
New     England     CouncU      (AFL- 

CIO) 176.026 

New  York  City  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Committee 516.  436 

New  York  University 2.033.194 

North  Carolina  Fund... 301,081 

Northeastern  University 246.273 

Northern  Michigan  University...  6.  809,  779 

Northern  Systems  Co 5,921.416 

Northwestern   University   School 

of  Law ■- 475.471 

Operations  Research.  Inc 994,522 

Organization  for  Social  and  Tech- 
nical  Innovation   1.126.892 

QIC  Institute.  Inc 317. 128 

Packard  Bell  Electronics 16.466.086 

Paramount  Films 160,800 

Paramount  Films  Dlst.  Corp 100,  000 

P.  Ballantlne  &  Sons 101,  200 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity    227,822 

Performance  Systems.  Inc $186,625 

Philco  Corp.   11,105,748 

PiUsbury  Co. 180,500 

Planned  Parenthood  Association. 

Chicago 186.451 

Planning  Research  Corp 367.340 


PMS.  Inc.... 121,050 

PoUce  Athletic  League 347,000 

Policy  Management  Systems,  Inc.    3, 307. 913 

Portland  State  College 121,630 

President  &  Fellows  of  Harvard 

College,  Harvard  University 132,  041 

Productions  Unlimited,  Inc 100. 000 

Providence  College 374,355 

Public   Affairs   Communications, 

Inc. 199,998 

The  Rand  Corp 797.775 

RCA  Service  Co 26.974,074 

Research  Foundation  of  the  State 

University  of  New  York 308,  497 

The   Research   Group,   Inc 136.678 

Responsive  Environments  Corp..     1.003, 124 
Rodman  Training  Center,  Inc...     4,318,000 

Roxco  Federal  Credit  Union 47,300 

St      John's     Episcopal     Mission 

Center    178,607 

Science  Research   Association —  10,449.688 

Service  Corps  Commission 188,000 

Seven  Arts  Associated  Corp 243,390 

Shaller  Rubin  Company,  Inc 146.456 

Robert  K.  Sharpe 132.  924 

Paul  Daniel  Shea,  doing  business 

as  Primary  Prevention  Center.  181, 170 

The  Slmulmatlcs  Corp 336,383 

Social  Development  Corp 127,770 

Social    Dynamics,    Inc. 297,233 

Social   Science   Institute.  Wash- 
ington   University 234, 131 

Software  Systems,  Inc 259.967 

Southern  Illinois  University 11.775,592 

Southern   Methodist  University.  289,480 
Southern  University  and  Tulane 

University    610,750 

Springfield  College 200,  410 

Stanford  Research  Institute 2,049.392 

Sterling  Educational  Films,  Inc.  100,000 

Sterling    Institute 207,246 

Sterling  Movies,  Inc 120,799 

Sun-Dlal    Films,    Inc 122,601 

Syracuse    University 515.634 

Systems  Development  Corp 1,621,439 

Temple    University 1,332,345 

Texas  Educational  Foundation..  50,196,566 

Thlokol    Chemical    Corp 31.390,881 

Tracor,    Inc 935,384 

Training  Corp.  of  America 8.260,152 

Trustees  of  Boston  College 289,  685 

Twentieth   Century  Pox 100,000 

UCLA 613,491 

United  Artists  Corp... 240,050 

United   Entertainment,   Inc 100,  000 

United  Planning  Organization...  567,  022 

United  World  Films 181,589 

Universal     Education    &    Visual 

Arts   100,000 

University  of  Alaska 294.684 

University  of  California 1.111.470 

University  of  Chicago 445.761 

University  of  Hawaii 616.643 

University  of  Colorado 1,031.036 

University  of  Georgia,  Center  for 

Continuing  Education 120. 396 

University  of  Kansas 476.  079 

University  of  Maryland 1. 837,  557 

University  of  Michigan,  Regents.  911, 645 

University  of  New  Mexico    560,  637 

University  of  Oklahoma 1.911.942 

University  of  Oregon 703.  355 

University  of  Pennsylvania 967.  689 

University   of   Rochester 104.871 

University  of  South  CaroUna 367, 190 

University  of  Texas 772.700 

University  of  Utah 666,013 

University  of  Washington.  Gradu- 
ate School 416.  482 

University  of  Wisconsin 477.453 

University  Research  Corp.. 1.494,380 

Urban  America,  Inc 148,542 

Urban  Systems,  Inc 280.010 

U.S.  Industries.  Inc 29.136.180 

U  S    National   Student   Associa- 
tion      $444,822 

Visual  Media — 184.392 

Volt  Information  Services.  Inc..  25.210.043 
Volunteers      for      International 
Technical       Assistance.       Inc. 

(VITA) 247,050 


Walt  Disney  16-mlUlmeter  Films 

Warner  Brothers 

Wei-Met  Camps.  Inc 

West  Virginia  Labor  Federation 

(AFL-CIO)     

West  Virginia  University.  Board 

of  Governors 

Western  Behavioral  Sciences  In- 
stitute   

Westlnghoxise  Electric  Corp 

William  C.  Allen  Corp 

The     University     of     Wisconsin, 

University  Extension 

Wolf  &  Co 

Wolf  Management  Services 

Women  in  Community  Service. - 

Xerox  Corp. 

Yeshlva  University 

YMCA  of  Jersey  City... 

YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chicago. . 
Central    Branch    of    the    YMCA. 

Washington  D.C 

YWCA  of  Jersey  City 

YWCA  of  Los  Angeles 

YWCA  of  New  York 

National     Board     of     YWCA     of 
U.S.A.    
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167.300 
362.  319 
572.  788 

818.007 

395.  528 

610,954 

38,  298, 449 

657, 116 


200,732 
233. 914 
101.382 
214,748 
974. 237 
167,  922 
,013,905 
189.  932 


229. 340 

11.874,593 

8,957,000 

2,  060.  000 

5.895.520 


Letter  and  attachments  to  chairman 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee re  OEO  failure  to  comply  with 
1967  amendment: 

Febrctart  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
tabor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  1967  Amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  be- 
came law  on  December  23  amid  much  com- 
ment that  Congress  had  made  major  changes 
in  order  to  make  elected  officials  In  oar  na- 
tion's states,  cities  and  counties  responsible 
for  Community  Action  programs  under  Title 
II.  However,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  Issued  guidelines  for  this  new  leg- 
islation which  indicate  that  this  agency — 
charged  with  administering  billions  of  dol- 
lars— Is  not  aware  that  the  Congress  has 
made  substantial  amendments. 

The  seriousness  of  this  breach  of  Con- 
gressional Intent  Is  so  profound  that  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  Invite  appropriate  O.E.O. 
officers  to  appear  before  our  Committee  to 
explain  their  purposes  In  writing  these  guide- 
lines and  to  answer  questions  as  to  how  the 
guidelines  carry  out  Congressional  Intent  of 
the  legislation  passed  last  year.  It  will  be 
necessary  that  such  a  meeting  be  held  very 
soon  in  order  that  any  changes  in  OJE.O. 
interpretation  of  the  law  will  be  made  before 
the  proposed  guidelines  are  printed  and 
circulated. 

There  are,  as  I  see  It,  two  major  areas  In 
which  the  guidelines  deviate  seriously  from 
the  Intent  of  Congress: 

(1)  The  statement  of  Intent  not  to  recog- 
nize a  State  as  a  Community  Action  Agency, 
although  the  law  clearly  says  that  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  may  be- 
come a  Community  Action  Agency. 

(2(  The  obvious  attempt  to  discourage 
political  Jurisdictions  from  becoming  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  themselves,  indicat- 
ing the  effort  of  O.E.O.  to  encourage  continu- 
ation of  the  present  system  which  Congress 
(by  its  action)  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  In 
Its  operation  and  in  its  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  program. 

Attached  is  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  this 
effort  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  interpret  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

E^DiTH  Green. 

Analysis  op  Proposed  Gcidklines  on  Imfle- 

mentation    of    title    ii 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  Its 

proposed  guidelines  for  the  implementation 

of  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
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Amendments  of  19«7.  entitled  Organizing 
Communities  for  Action,  stAtea  that  It  muat 
give  first  preference  to  ajvUc*"*"**  ^°'  "■•*" 
ognltlon  by  Community  Acrtlon  Agencies 
which  h»ve  been  designated  by  local  poUUcal 
subdlTlslons.  rather  than  States  (cf.:  Desig- 
nation and  Reoognltlon  of  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies,  page  IX  of  memo  No.  80). 
OBO  stresses  Its  determination  to  recognize 
only  locally  designated  Community  AcUon 
Agencies  by  stating: 

"OBO  must  give  first  preference  to  appu- 
catlons  for  recognition  of  Community  Action 
Agencies  which  have  been  designated  by  local 
political  subdivisions,  rather  than  by  states. 
The  role  of  the  states  ...  In  exceptional 
cases  where  OEO  determines  that  circum- 
stances require  a  departure  from  the  r\Ue 
of  local  sponsorship  will  be  dealt  with  In 
guidelines  to  be  Issued  by  OEO  shortly." 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  proposed  1988 
guidelines.  OEO  stresses  repeatedly  that 
Title  n  of  the  new  Act  requires  only  that 
governing  officials  designate  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies.  . 

A  calendar  of  lny»rt«nt  dates  on  page 
1  llsto  March  16.  1968.  as  the  de«lllne  for  a 
notice  of  intent  to  designate  a  Community 
Action  Agency.  No  mention  Is  made  of  notice 
of  intent  of  a  state  or  political  subdivision 
to  designate  Itself  as  a  Community  Action 

-  Agency.  .         ,  ^, 

IS»9. 1  Is  given  as  the  deadline  for  exlsUng 
Community  Action  Agencies  to  file  a  certifi- 
cate of  compliance  with  board  requirements. 
May  15  is  given  as  the  deadline  for  a  polit- 
ical jurisdiction,  which  Is  planning  to  desig- 
nate a  Community  Action  Agency,  to  notify 
lU  state  government  and  other  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions of  Its  intent.  No  requirement  is 
given  here  for  a  political  Jurisdiction  plan- 
ning to  designate  Itself  a  Commxmlty  Action 
Agency  to  notify  others  of  Its  Intent. 

June  15  is  given  as  the  deadline  for  all 
political  subdivisions  to  have  submitted  a 
form  expressing  their  intent  as  to  which 
agencies  should  become  Community  Action 
Agencies.  No  mention  Is  given  of  a  require- 
ment that  a  state  should  have  submitted  a 
notice  of  its  Intent  to  become  a  Community 
Action  Agency. 

November  1  Is  given  as  the  date  by  which 
OEO  will  have  given  (1)  full  recognition  to 
existing  community  Action  Agencies,  and 
(2)  provisional  recognition  to  new  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies. 

On  page  4  the  stress  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portxmlty  Act  of  1967  is  Interpreted  by  OEO 
as  follows:  ".  .  .  local  governments  are  given 
the  responsibility  for  establishing  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  and  assuring  that  they 
meet  the  structural,  procedural,  and  program 
requirements  to  qualify  for  Federal  recog- 
nition and  funding They  make  clear  that 

the  Community  Action  Agency  Is  not  to  be 
simply  a  dispenser  of  social  services  to  the 
poor  It  Is  to  be  a  source  of  leadership  in 
Identifying  and  eliminating  the  causes  of 
poverty.  It  is  to  exert  iU  influence  to  'stimu- 
late a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local, 
stote.  private  and  federal  resources  .  .  ."  " 
At  no  point  In  this  explanation  of  Con- 
gressional intent  does  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  mention  that  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  new  amendments  and  cer- 
tainly the  amendment  to  Title  II  Is  to  en- 
courage and  require  elected  officials  to  as- 
sume the  responslbUlty  for  Community  Ac- 
tion programs. 

On  page  5  OEO  states  that  the  "act  pro- 
vides" for  neighborhood  level  organizations 
including  neighborhood  centers  and  commu- 
nity based  organizations  controlled  by  the 
local  residents.  It  U  my  understending  of  the 
new  legislation  that  such  neighborhood  level 
organlzaUons  may  well  be  established  but 
only  if  the  Community  Action  Agency  de- 
cides that  they  should  be  established. 

In  acknowledging  the  involvement  of 
elected  officials  OEO  states:  "Under  the  OEO 
Act.  more  than  ever  before,  the  responslbU- 


lty for  assuring  that  Community  Action 
bridges  are  being  built  .  .  .  falls  to  the  lo- 
cal elected  officials."  It  U  my  understanding 
that  the  responslblUty  falls  to  state  elected 
officials  as  well  as  to  local  elected  officials. 
Further  expanding  on  the  role  to  be  played 
by  elected  officials  OBO  says  that  thU  role 
will  be  filled  by  making  "...  wise  decisions 
in  performing  their  central  functions 
of  designating  the  Community  Action 
Agency  .  .  ." 

OEO  ICNORBS  TIM  EMPHASIS  IN  THE  ACT  WHICH 
UBOES  STATE  AND  LOCAL  POLITICAL  SUBDIVI- 
SIONS TO  BECOME  COMMDNrTT  ACTION 
AGENCIES 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  OEO  has  again 
ignored  the  main  point  of  the  amendment  to 
Title  II  m  their  first  paragraph  to  the  chap- 
ter. "Designating  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies," on  page  7  of  the  proposed  guidelines. 

OEO  states:  "Over  1000  Community  Action 
Agencies  have  been  recognized  by  OBO  since 
the  Initial  Economic  C^jpoa-tunlty  Act.  Late 
in  1967  Congress  amended  that  Act  so  as  to 
give  elected  state,  local  and  tribal  crfllclals 
the  choice  as  to  whlcb  agency  should  be 
designated  as  the  Community  Action  Agency 
for  their  community.  •  •  •  OEO  mvtat  ap- 
prove the  designation  by  rccosrntelnfir  a  CKA" 
Rather  than  giving  these  officials  the  choice 
as  to  what  character  agency  shovild  be  desig- 
nated a  Community  Action  Agency,  the  act 
urges  them  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  state  and  Its  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sions the  Oommunity  Action  Agencies  them- 
selves. OEO  intention  to  subordinate  the 
right  of  the  state  or  of  Its  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions to  become  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies Is  seen  in  the  detailed  discussion  on  how 
mayors  and  councils,  county  commissioners, 
or  tribal  council  or  governor  and  legislature 
are  to  become  Involved  in  a  decision  of 
whether  to  designate  a  different  agency  or 
whether  not  to  designate  any  agency  at  all. 
Rather  than  suggesting  that  if  a  group  of 
elected  officials  chooses  not  to  designate  any 
agency  but  may  become  the  agency  Itself. 
OBO  simply  states  that  In  the  absence  of  any 
action  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
on  Its  own  authority  will  designate  a  Com- 
m\mlty  Action  Agency. 

StUl  prior  to  any  mention  of  an  elected 
board  Itself  becoming  a  Community  Action 
Agency,  OEO  further  encourages  recognition 
of  existing  Community  Action  Agencies  by 
stating:  "The  iM-ocess  of  designating  an  exist- 
ing CAA  Is  relatively  simple  since  existing 
CAAs  generally  have  already  met  aU  require- 
ments for  recognition  by  OEO.  The  principal 
actions  required  are  a  public  bearing  or  an 
opporttmlty  to  comment  and  the  notification 
of  those  other  poUtlcal  subdivisions  which 
would  be  served  by  the  CAA.  .  .  ."  After  ex- 
hausting aU  these  posslblUties,  OEO  reluc- 
tantly acknowledges  what  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant factor  of  the  Tltie  n  amendments  by 
stating:  "If  the  poUtical  Jurisdiction  elects 
to  designate  a  different  CAA  It  may  either: 
(1)  designate  Itself  as  a  Oommunity  Action 
Agency  or.  (2)  designate  a  pubUc  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  as  the  CAA." 

On  page  8  under  "Composition  of  Boards" 
paragraph  1  sUtes  that  %  membership  of 
pubUc  officials  "Is  both  a  maxlmxmi  and  min- 
imum figure."  In  Section  211(b).  on  page  22 
of  the  Act.  a  reqiUrement  la  made  that  V4  o' 
the  members  of  the  board  are  to  be  pubUc 
officials  "unless  the  number  of  such  offldals 
reasonably  available  or  willing  to  serve  is  less 
than  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
board." 

In  paragraph  3  regarding  those  members 
of  the  board  to  be  made  up  of  members  or 
officials  from  business,  Industry,  labor,  etc., 
OEO  states  that  selection  of  these  members 
"wlU  be  made  by  those  groups  of  Interests." 
The  law  definitely  does  not  state  this.  The 
legislative  history  clearly  shows  that  Con- 
gress was  intentionaUy  silent  on  tbla  in 
order  to  aUow  any  one  of  several  procedures 
to  be  foUowed  with  the  choice  reserred  to 


the  governing  authority  of  the  state  or  of 
the  political  subdivision  of  the  state.  Con- 
gress Intended  to  permit  the  elected  officials 
themselves,  If  they  so  wUh,  to  select  the 
members  from  the  above  groups  of  Interests. 

Again,  OEO  discourages  a  state  or  political 
Jurisdiction  from  becoming  a  Community 
Action  Agency  In  the  section,  "Making  the 
Choice  of  Agencies."  Here  again,  OEO  Ignores 
the  central  point  of  the  Tltie  II  amendment 
by  stressing  once  more  that  political  Juris- 
dictions  can  choose  to  designate  existing 
agencies  as  Community  Action  Agencies. 
OEO  says:  "The  poUtlcal  Jurisdiction,  in 
making  Its  decision  as  to  which  agency  to 
designate,  must  be  sure  that  it  understands 
the  requirements  of  law  and  OEO  policies 
which  stem  from  the  law."  But  OEO  further 
discourages  any  initiative  of  a  poUtical  Juris- 
diction to  take  the  responsibility  for  becom- 
ing a  Community  Action  Agency  by  stating: 
"Such  requirements  may.  In  some  cases,  make 
It  impossible  for  a  poUtical  Jurisdiction  to 
itself  serve  as  the  CAA." 

Under  the  section,  "Specific  Steps  Toward 
Establishing  a  CAA,"  on  page  9,  OEO  again 
omits  any  mention  of  the  possibiUty  of  a  po- 
litical Jurisdiction  becoming  a  Community 
Action  Agency:  "1.  By  March  16,  1968.  the 
poUtical  Jurisdiction  should  submit  to  OEO 
a  Statement  of  Intention  to  Designate  a 
CAA."  

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  niinois) .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Qvn)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  special  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayrbs) 
precede  mine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


December  3,  1969 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY   ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  AYRES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966.  the 
minority  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  tind  Labor  presented  a 
long  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  falter- 
ing "War  on  Poverty."  This  was  repub- 
lished by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee under  the  subtitle  of  "A  NaUonal 
Tragedy."  Many  Members  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  in  the  1966  November  elections 
campaigned  for  election  or  reelection 
using  this  document  as  a  basic  source 
book  of  arguments  for  the  return  of  a 
Republican  Congress  which  would  set 
this  matter  right  and  clean  up  the  big- 
gest mess  in  Government. 

The  mess  is  still  there.  The  war  Is  still 
faltering.  It  is  still  a  "national  tragedy." 
It  is  tragic  because,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, a  whole  industry  has  grown  up 
around  this  program — an  industry  which 
consists  of  thousands  of  professional  em- 
ployees of  one  description  or  another,  and 
more  thousands  of  professional  "con- 
sultants." who  are  not  poor,  have  never 


been  poor,  do  nothing  to  help  thoee  who 
are  poor,  but  who  thrive  on  large  salaries 
and  larger  consultant  fees  and  fat  con- 
tracts to  analsrze  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
Three  years  ago  I  made  an  smalysis  of 
the  salary  level?  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  concluded  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  this  floor  that  "the  big 
money  is  in  poverty."  It  still  is  true,  and 
we  are  hearing  from  it  today  as  efforts 
are  suggestive  to  restructure  the  war  on 
poverty. 

What  are  those  efforts  intended  to  ac- 
complish? They  are  mainly  aUned  at  pro- 
viding a  framework  through  which  the 
orderly  processes  of  elected  State  and 
local  government  can  be  brought  to  play 
in  coordinating  a  real  attack  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of  poverty. 

That  was  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
Republicans  on  our  committee  in  1966;  it 
was  then  and  has  ever  sUice  been  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans — 
and  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues— relied  upon  in  formulating  pro- 
posals for  an  effective  fight  against 
poverty. 

Yet.  today,  I  am  asked  to  abandon  the 
prmclple.  soimd  though  it  may  be,  be- 
cause "the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot." 
We  Republicans  have  an  tuiministrator 
of  OEO — an  able  and  valued  former  col- 
league in  this  body.  I  do  have  confidence 
in  Don  Rumsfeld.  I  do  feel  that  he  is 
making  some  progress  in  a  near-to-im- 
possible job.  I  do  want  to  help  him  in 
that  task.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  asked 
to  abandon  soimd  principles  in  the  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  change  my  views  as  to  sound 
public  policy  with  every  change  in 
administrations. 

I  am  beuig  told  "support  the  adminis- 
tration" by  Members  who  virtually  were 
in  diapers  when  President  Nixon  and  I 
served  together  in  the  Congress.  I  am  be- 
ing told  "support  the  administration"  by 
Members  who  hardly  ever  support  it  on 
other  matters.  WeU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
support  the  administration,  and  my 
leader  and  friend  President  Nixon,  every 
time  I  can  do  so  in  good  conscience.  At 
this  pouit  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
the  President  shares  the  views  of  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  concerning  what  the  pol- 
icy of  his  administration  is  and  ought  to 
be.  But  I  shall  not  change  my  view,  in 
any  case,  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  clean  up  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  That  is  my  duty  as  a  legislator — to 
do  what  I  know  is  necesssuy  and  right. 
So  I  have  no  other  choice.  I  only  hope,  in 
makmg  that  choice,  that  the  administra- 
tion will  see  its  way  clear  to  support  me. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding.  I  attempted  to 
ask  my  colleague  from  my  side  of  the 
aisle  to  yield  to  me  briefly,  but  I  under- 
stand she  was  involved  with  other  col- 
leagues and  probably  did  not  observe  me 
standing  on  my  feet  in  an  effort  to  get 
some  time.  I  am  very  pleased  that  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  has  explained  her 
substitute. 
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I  take  this  time  in  order  to  ask  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
who  is  still  on  the  floor,  if  the  gentle- 
woman plans  to  put  in  the  Record  or 
any  other  appropriate  place  the  full  text 
of  her  substitute  so  that  we  may  all 
see  it? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  say 
first  of  all  that  I  did  want  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  but  I 
understood  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  to 
say  that  my  time  had  expired.  . 
Mr.  CAREY.  I  understand  that. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  I  was  not  able  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  think,  certainly, 
the  plan  was  when  the  bill  was  sched- 
uled today  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
was  gomg  to  explsdn  the  bill.  He  was 
going  to  put  the  full  text  of  the  bill  m 
the  Record.  And  I  certainly  say  that  the 
amendments  that  the  other  three  peo- 
ple— the  four  of  us  who  have  worked 
together  on  it — did  agree  that  we  would 
go  ahead  with  our  plans  and  make  avail- 
able to  other  Members  of  the  House  the 
full  text. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  reason,  I  will  say  to 
my  dear  friend  from  New  York,  contrary 
to  the  suspicion  that  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  hswi,  the  bill 
was  just  folded  and  clipped  together 
minutes  before  12  o'clock.  The  reason 
was  that  there  was  a  last-minute  change 
dealing  with  the  legal  aid  phase  of  it, 
because  we  had  conferred  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Popf)  who  is 
in  my  Judgment  one  of  our  great  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  and  we  conferred 
with  the  gentleman  Ui  getting  the  lan- 
guage that  would  take  care  of  the 
Murphy  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  the  gentleman  will  s^eld 
further,  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  group  is  consulting  with  established 
legal  experts  in  the  House  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff),  be- 
cause that  is  what  gives  me  great  con- 
cern with  regard  to  the  implication  of 
some  of  the  suggested  amendments  which 
make  up  the  substitute  in  the  present 
form  before  us. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  if  it 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
agency,  and  therefore  of  the  poor  and  of 
the  Congress,  if  we  proceeded  in  an  or- 
derly and,  shall  I  say  intensive,  way  to 
find  out  from  the  agency  which  will  be 
called  upon  to  administer  the  bill,  ad- 
minister this  program,  now  headed  by  a 
former  Member  of  the  House,  and  a 
highly  respected  former  Member,  as  to 
what  he  thinks  of  the  individual  provi- 
sions of  the  new  bill.  Because  he  has  come 
to  us 


Mr.  AYRES.  Might  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Akderson)  was 
privileged  to  receive  a  communique  from 
the  new  Director,  and  I  understand  that 
a  copy  of  that  is  going  to  be  made  avail- 
able and  it  will  be  placed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  CAREY.  On  an  important  matter 
like  this  I  do  not  like  to  legislate  on  the 


basis  of  communiques.  I  would  rather 
have  a  complete  report  from  the  Director. 
Mr.  AYRES.  The  letter  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  me. 

Mr.  CAREY.  But  to  have  a  privileged 
communique  is  scarcely  the  right  way  to 
understand  what  he  thinks  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  f  luther 

Mr.  AYRES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  I  would  like  to 
proceed  with  what  I  have,  and  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield.  I  will  be  here  for 
the  whole  hour. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  just  want  to  finish  on 
this  point,  if  I  may.  I  did  hear  a  great 
deal  yesterday  about  supporting  the 
President  at  this  stage  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  I  would  hope  the  same  order  of  sup- 
port might  be  appropriate  here  when  the 
President  is  attempting  to  grope  and 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

The  President,  as  I  understand,  asked 
for  a  simple  extension  of  2  years  to  set 
his  house  in  order,  and  to  bring  forth  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  management 
of  these  programs,  and  I  wonder  why  the 
President  wants  this  sort  of  action  with 
$2  billion  to  deal  with  30  million  of  the 
poor,  and  why  we  are  unwilling  to  go 
along  with  President  Nixon  when  yester- 
day by  6  to  1  we  voted  to  go  along  on  a 
program  where  there  is  some  $30  billion 
a  year  to  deal  with  2  million  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York — and  I  appreciate 
his  remarks — I  cannot  speak  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  prestmie 
he  will  be  speaking  out  on  many  sub- 
jects where  positions  in  the  House  have 
previously  been  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  doing  here 
this  afternoon  Is  almost  exactly  what 
would  have  happened  if  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  had  not  seen  fit  to  recall 
the  bill.  The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  had  an  hour,  and  now  I 
have  an  hour,  and  then  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  will  have  an  hour.  The 
rule  called  for  3  hours  of  general  debate, 
and  what  is  transpiring  here  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  thing  that  would  have 
happened  were  we  operating  under  the 
rule.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Ptcinski)  would  have  been 
active  in  the  debate  as  he  is  here  today. 
I  do  think  that  it  is  proper  to  briefly 
review  what  has  transpired  in  connec- 
tion with  this  program,  and  to  also  let 
It  be  known,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  many  of 
us  feel  so  deeply  that  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  program. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this  House 
who  has  more  personal  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  gentleman  who  is  now  the 
Director  of  OEO  than  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  But  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  membership  will  recall  what  I  had  to 
say  back  in  1964  regarding  this  pro- 
gram. 

You  know  a  former  colleague  of  ours, 
and  a  late  Speaker,  once  had  these  words 
to  say,  "You  are  never  defeated  on  what 
you  do  not  say."  WeU,  I  said  it,  and  I 
was  reelected.  Not  that  this  had  all  the 
bearing  on  it.  But  the  point  is,  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  and  Bnx  Ayres  is  not 
going  to  run  from  it. 
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Despite  deep  reservations  concerning 
the  form  of  the  proposed  "war  on  pov- 
erty "  I  did  not  sign  the  nUnorlty  views 
when  the  original  bUl  was  reported  out 
of  our  committee  on  June  3.  1964.  It  was 
my  hope,  even  then,  that  the  Congress 
would  "stop.  look,  and  Usten"  and  then 
take  action  to  find  the  way  to  an  efTective 
war  on  poverty. 

PKOBLMCS   COIJIJ)    HAVI   BETS   AVOIDKD 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  on  August 
6,  1964.  during  the  debate  on  the  poverty 
bill.  IsUted: 

I  favor  an  all-out  attack  on  poverty.  I  do 
believe  that  we  probably  can  Improve  exlrt- 
inK  legislation  and  devise  new  methods  or 
attack  If  we  knew  exactly  the'  effectlvenes* 
of  present  legislation  and  better  understood 
the  problem  from  a  local  level. 

I  therefore  offered  a  substitute  biU— 
H.R.  12040 — to  create  a  Presidential 
Commission  to — 

review  the  scope,  cost,  and  effectiveness  of 
all  existing  programs;  to  examine  Into  and 
analyze  the  underlying  causes  of  poverty;  to 
define  those  arew  of  unmet  community  and 
'Individual  need*  to  which  new  programs 
need  W  directed  or  established  programs  re- 
nirect«a-  to  more  effectively  deal  with  the 
causes  and  effects  of  poverty;  to  recommend 
specific  admlnlstraUve  and  legislative  action 
which  should  be  taken  by  the  Federal,  State, 
and/or  local  governments. 

My  substitute  was  rejected  by  a  mar- 
gin of  27  votes. 

If  only  this  course  had  been  taken  in 
1964  we  would  not  now  in  1966 — 2  years 
and  $2.5  billion  later— be  faced  with  a 
hastily  conceived  program  rushing  head- 
long toward  catastrophic  failure. 

THE   "rUA.   OUT"   POB   PAILtrBi: 

During  the  1964  debate  on  the  poverty 
bill  rsaid  of  Mr.  Shriver: 

The  distinguished  gentleman  who  Is  sched- 
uled to  head  this  new  agency  (Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity)  seemed  to  be  working 
against  a  most  early  deadline.  I  have  been 
told  that  many  of  his  friends  felt  that  his 
leadership  for  this  legislaUon  would  make 
him  the  most  popular  political  figure  in  the 
Nation. 

■'After  2  years,  it  appears  that  this  very 
able  man  is  going  to  be  made  the  "fall 
guy"  or  "goat"  for  failures  which  result 
Inevitably  from  sloppily  drafted  legisla- 
tion. Personally,  although  I  have  criti- 
cized the  excesses  of  his  program.  I  regret 
tjiat  he  should  be  made  the  political  vic- 
tim. Mr.  Shriver  is  virtually  this  adminis- 
tration's last  link  with  the  idealism  and 
graceful  style  of  President  Kennedy,  so 
well  exemplified  by  the  Peace  Corps 
which  Mr.  Shriver  led  brilUantly.  We  can 
only  hope  that  this  fact  serves  him  as 
well  in  high  places  in  Washington  as  it 
does  with  the  general  public. 

OUR   PRIMARY   GOAL 

As  I  reminded  the  House  2  years  ago, 
"Our  primary  concern  is  for  the  less  for- 
tunate citizens."  That  is  the  concern  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself  in  presenting 
the  foregoing  views;  we  seek  neither  po- 
litical victims  nor  partisan  advantages. 
We  do  seek  more  effective  means  to  at- 
tack problems  of  poverty. 

Much  of  the  antipoverty  program 
could  still  be  salvaged  and  made  a  serv- 
iceable tool  for  helping  the  poor.  Federal. 
State,  local  governments,  and  private 
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agencies  are  spending  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  a  multitude  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  which  could  be  and 
should  be  better  coordinated  and  more 
sharply  aimed  at  eliminating  the  cause  of 
poverty. 

Decent  jobs  are  the  first  need  of  the 
poor;  and  our  efforts  to  help  unskilled 
imemployed.  and  underemployed  citizens 
must  be  improved.  We  must  reexamine 
and  reevaluate  our  welfare  and  educa- 
tional programs  to  Assure  that  they  are 
reaching  the  right  people  in  the  right 
way.  This  is  what  I  had  hoped  to  ac- 
complish with  HJR.  12040  (and  an  ex- 
penditure of  $1.5  million)  in  1964.  We 
can  still  accomplish  these  purposes  in 
1966  if  this  Congress  will  put  aside  the 
ptriitlcs  of  poverty  and  turn  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor. 

The  bill  here  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee does  little  to  improve  the  faltering 
war  on  poverty. 

Now  my  remarks  and  the  remarks  of 
many  Republicans,  and  reprints  of  what 
many  Democrats  have  said  including  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Carey)  who  I  might  sidd  said,  quot- 
ing from  the  New  York  Times. 

There  Is  a  riot  of  runaway  and  Ineffective 
programs  proliferating  all  over  New  York 
City,  but  not  an  effect  attack  on  the  basic 
problem  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  insert  a  portion  of  this  booklet  called 
"The  War  on  Poverty"  which  was  printed 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee 
and  given  out  to  every  Member  and  every 
candidate  running  for  ofittce  in  1966. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  War  on  Poverty  :  An  American  Tragedy 

The  Joint  Senate-Hoxise  Republican  Lead- 
ership has  singled  out  for  praise  the  efforts 
of  eight  GOP  Members  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  These  Congress- 
men have  mounted  a  major  offensive  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  that  have  devitalized  the 
anti-poverty  program.  Hielr  views,  excerpted 
from  pages  91-161  of  House  Report  No.  1568, 
detail  and  document  the  political  meddling, 
the  waste,  and  mal-admlnlstratlon  that  have 
caused  the  "War  on  Poverty"  to  become  a 
national  disgrace — an  American  tragedy. 

Republicans  feel  that  all  Americans  are 
entitled  to  a  complete  statement  on  the  com- 
petence of  the  anti-poverty  stewardship  of 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration.  In 
Its  role  as  a  resp>onslble  opposition  spokes- 
man, the  Republican  Party  Is  working  hard 
to  ensure  that  deprived  Americans  are  re- 
ceiving 100  percent  benefit  from  every  dollar 
spent  in  the  fight  against  poverty.  "ITie  Re- 
publican Opportunity  Crusade,  outlined  In 
this  report.  Is  a  complete  and  constructive 
substitute  for  the  President's  lagging  "War 
on  Poverty." 

THE  JOINT  SENATE-HOUSE  REPtTBLICAN 
LEADERSHIP 

For  the  Senate:  Everett  M.  Dlrksen,  Leader; 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Whip;  Bourke  B.  Hlcken- 
looper,  Chr.  of  the  Policy  Committee;  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  Chr.  of  the  Conference; 
Thruston  B.  Morton,  Chr.  Republican  Sen- 
atorial Committee.  Presiding  Officer:  The 
Republican  National  Chairman,  Ray  C.  Bliss. 

For  the  House  of  Representatives:  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  Leader;  Leslie  C.  Arends,  Whip; 
Melvln  R.  Laird.  Chr.  of  the  Conference;  John 
J.  Rhodes.  Chr.  of  the  Policy  Committee;  H. 
Allen  Smith,  Ranking  Member  Rules  Com- 
mittee;  Bob  Wilson,  Chr.  Republican  Con- 


gressional   Committee;    Charles    E.    Ooodell, 
Chr.  Committee  on  Planning  and  Research. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  DIRK8BN 

The  Republican  Membership  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  have  done 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  a  signal  service 
In  the  detailed  and  vigorous  minority  report 
they  have  Issued  on  the  so-called  "War  on 
Poverty"  program  of  the  Johnson- Humphrey 
Administration. 

In  a  speech  In  the  Senate  on  August  19, 
1965,  I  Identified  the  erratic,  costly  and  mis- 
directed course  this  program  was  then 
threatening  to  take.  The  Republican  minority 
have  now  confirmed  in  every  detail  the  most 
ominous  of  my  predictions  where  the  genuine 
welfare  of  the  poor  and  the  dreadful  costs 
to  the  American  taxpayer  were  concerned. 
This  Minority  Report  will  be  printed  and 
available  within  a  day  or  so  and  I  not  only 
commend  it  to  your  attention  but  strongly 
urge  your  careful  reading  of  It.  /  urge,  more- 
over, that  you  in  turn  urge  your  readers  and 
listeners  to  uirite  their  respective  membeTs 
of  the  Congress  for  copies  of  it.  I  have  seen 
nothing  m  a  good  number  of  years  that  will 
so  alert  and  alarm  our  people  as  to  the  reck- 
less course  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration has  now  clearly  laid  out  before  us. 

Constructively  and  positively.  I  therefore 

urge: 

1.  That  the  President  institute  Immedi- 
ately a  thorough  review  and  reappraisal  of 
this  disastrous  Poverty  program  under  the 
Congressional  Resolutions  to  this  end  that 
have  ah-eady  been  filed  by  me  and  by  Rep- 
resentative Ford  and  that  at  the  same  time 
he  examine  objectively  and  honestly  the  In- 
creasingly harsh  Impact  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  upon  the  American  people. 

2.  The  adoption  by  the  Congress  and  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  of  the  strong  clear  recom- 
mendations of  the  Opportunity  Crusade  con- 
tained in  this  superb  Minority  Report. 

When  the  Representatives  of  the  American 
people  m  Congress  are  asked  to  appropriate 
another  one  and  three  quarters  billions  of 
dollars  for  a  poverty  program  that  has  al- 
ready wastefuUy  consumed  two  and  one- 
third  billions  of  dollars,  the  people  are  fully 
justified  m  demanding  an  explanation  of 
this  disastrous  program  and  of  how  it  Is  now 
proposed  to  spend  still  more  of  their  hard- 
earned  and  rapidly  vanishing  income  In  this 
wasteful,  reckless  way. 

Therefore,  our  Questlon-of- the- Week :  Mr. 
President,  Why  Is  the  War  on  Poverty  being 
lost? 

STATEMENT   BY    REPRESENTATIVE    PORD 

At  the  very  outset,  let  me  join  with  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  in  urging  your  readers  and  your 
listeners  to  ask  their  respective  Members  of 
Congress  for  copies  of  this  historic  Minority 
Report  on  the  Poverty  program  as  soon  as 
the  Democrat-controlled  Committee  makes  it 
available.  Our  people  not  only  have  the  right 
to  know  the  harsh  facts  of  that  program 
but,  as  they  now  struggle  at  every  income 
level  to  make  both  ends  meet,  they  must  be 
told  how  frightfully,  how  disastrously  their 
dollars  are  being  spent  in  this  Incredibly 
mismanagi.'d,  almost  totally  unproductive 
program  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration. 

A  very  prominent  Democrat  has  used  the 
phrase  "the  arrogance  of  power"  with  respect 
to  his  own  Administration's  foreign  policy. 
That  phrase  "arrogance  of  power"  far  more 
aptly  describes  this  Poverty  program:  in  tKe 
day-to-day  administration  of  that  progrim 
in  countless  communities  across  the  country, 
In  the  high-handed,  steam-roUererlng  of 
poverty  legislation  In  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  in  the  repeated 
defiance  hurled  at  many  of  the  governors  of 
our  states  and  mayors  of  our  cities  by  Pov- 
erty office  bureaucrats. 

We  Republicans  in  opposition  contend 
that,  in  this  as  on  almost  every  domestic 


front  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion has  regularly  substituted  promises  for 
nerformance.  When  such  a  policy  Is  applied 
toTthe  poor  It  becomes  not  only  harsh,  not 
only  cruel,  but  intolerable  and  unforgivable. 
Let  It  be  clear,  however,  that  this  Is  by  no 
means  a  perttsan  political  ptrint  of  view.  Re- 
peated statements  on  the  subject  by  pro- 
minent and  dedicated  Democrats  In  the  Con- 
Kress  have  Included  such  Poverty  prog^ 
charges  and  phrases  as  "disastrous."  "Pro- 
grams now  mired  in  the  swamp  of  medioc- 
rity "  "a  riot  and  a  runaway  of  Ineffective 
programs,"  "The  rural  areas  .  .  .  have  .  .  . 
been  lost  In  the  Shuffle,"  "an  awful  mess, 
■erandlose  sociological  studies  and  antl-soclal 
protest  movements."  These  are  the  words  of 
Democratic  spokesmen  for  their  constituents 
and  to  their  reactions  can  be  added  the  de- 
tailed article  in  the  May  Issue  of  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  on  "The  Mess  In  the  Pov- 
erty War,"  a  significant  poll  taken  in  one  of 
our  most  popxilous  states,  and  endless  other 
evidence  from  public  officials  and  private 
leaders  of  all  poUtlcal  faiths. 

As  Senator  Dlrksen  has  indicated,  we  wlU 
not  be  critical  only.  The  Republican  Minority 
on  the  Committee  has  proposed  an  "Oppor- 
tunity Crusade"— eleven  sound  and  specific 
recommendations  for  a  total  overhaul  of  the 
Poverty  program.  They  deserve  not  only  a 
hearing  by  the  Congress  and  the  country — 
they  deserve  to  be  heeded,  immediately,  by 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration. 

Therefore,  our  Questlon-of -the-Week :  Mr. 
President,  Why  Is  the  War  on  Poverty  being 
lost? 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    AMENDMENTS    OF 
1966 MINORITY    VIEWS 

We,  the  undersigned,  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion because  it  merely  repeats  the  high 
promises  to  the  poor  and  raises  their  expec- 
tations without  providing  the  effective  means 
of  fulfilling  them.  Specifically,  we  oppose 
this  legislation  because  it  does  not  address 
Itself  to —  ^,  . 

1.  The  correction  of  the  abuses  which  are 
destroying  the  poverty  program;  or 

2  The  guarantee  of  Involvement  of  local 
government  officials  and  citizens  of  talent 
with  representatives  of  the  poor  at  policy- 
making levels  to  provide  the  indispensable 
ingredient  of  success  for  community  action 

programs;  or  ^        ...      j*,. 

3  The  establishment  of  a  partnership  with 
the  States  which  will  aUow  them  meaningful 
participation  In  the  program;  or 

4  The  establishment  of  program  and  fund- 
ing priorities  which  would  give  emphasis  to 
the  needs  of  the  very  young  and  training  op- 
portunities in  private  enterprise  to  the  un- 
employed. 

From  bad  to  worse 

During  the  past  year,  efforts  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  abor  Committee  to  gather  informa- 
tion which  would  be  helpful  In  drafting  ef- 
fective antipoverty  legislation  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  desired  goal.  A  $200,000  investi- 
gation was  thwarted  by  lack  of  direction  and 
tactics  resulting  in  a  most  superficial  effort 
To  date,  no  report  has  been  published  of 
the  findings  of  the  investigation. 

The  promises  of  an  In-depth  study  of  the 
war  on  poverty  and  subsequent  hearings  in 
selected  field  areas  were  totally  unfulfilled. 
The  minority  membership,  avaUable  during 
the  November-January  period  of  adjourn- 
ment, waited  patlentiy  for  field  hearings 
which  never  materialized. 

A  musical  chair  Investigative  staff,  which 
at  no  time  Included  an  accountant,  was  con- 
stantiy  confvtsed  by  change  of  directions, 
canceled  trips,  recall  from  investigations,  and 
numerous  changes  In  the  lineup.  Reports 
were  sketchy  and  for  the  most  part  consisted 
of  statistics  and  percentages  which  provided 
llttie  help  to  draft  sorely  needed  legislative 
changes.  In  December  the  chairman  aston- 
ished subcommittee  members  by  appointing 
a  three-man  task  force  to  "check  on"  his  first 
Investigation. 


No  Independent  Investigation  Was  Possible 
Under  These  Clrcvimstances 
The  widely  heralded  hearings  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty  In 
March  developed  Into  an  8-day  parade  of 
administration  spokesmen  and  apologists  for 
the  poverty  program  who  spent  hours  relat- 
ing self-serving  statistics  and  stressing  de- 
batable accomplishments.  ITie  hearings  were 
so  loaded  that  the  most  critical  witness 
turned  out  to  be  the  Director,  Sargent 
Shriver,  himself. 

The  minority  recommended  67  witnesses, 
knowledgeable  regarding  aU  aspects  of  the 
antipoverty  program,  be  called.  These  recom- 
mendations were  Ignored  and  the  hearings 
were  abruptly  terminated.  When  Incredulous 
Republican  committee  members,  and  the 
press,  questioned  Chairman  Powell's  arbi- 
trary action,  his  response  was  characteristic: 
"Because  I  am  the  Chairman." 
The  Private  Wedding  of  Politics  and  Poverty 
Perpetrating  one  of  the  sorriest  exhibitions 
of  political  partisanship  involving  a  piece  of 
Important  national  legislation  that  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  witnessed,  committee  Dem- 
ocrats held  a  series  of  private  caucuses  to 
draft  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend- 
ments. Excluding  Republicans  from  the 
closed-door  sessions,  the  Democrats  sought 
to  write  "a  bill  we  can  defend." 

In  our  opinion  these  actions  are  an  open 
admission  that  many  Democrats  consider  the 
poverty  program  as  pure  politics  and  their 
oum  private  preserve. 

Forty-one  days  after  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  hearings,  executive  sessions  to  mark 
up  the  bill  were  begun.  The  more  than  a 
month  that  the  Democrats  spent  In  an  effort 
to  hammer  out  a  position  which  they  could 
defend  was  apparently  of  no  avail.  Any  dis- 
cussion of  Issues  quickly  revealed  their  seri- 
ous divisions.  Several  times  executive  ses- 
sions broke  up  In  confusion  as  Democrats 
repeatedly  caucused  in  an  effort  to  unite  In 
a  defensive  position. 

Whip  Cracks 
When  It  became  apparent  that  there  was 
still  serious  dissension  among  the  Demo- 
cratic members,  the  chairman  ramrodded 
the  bin  through  the  committee  rather  than 
have  it  subjected  to  amendments.  Repub- 
lican proposals  for  substantial  changes  that 
would  have  corrected  present  abuses  In  the 
program  were  summarily  rejected  on  straight 
party-line  votes. 

Thus,  as  the  wsur  on  poverty  approaches 
Its  third  year,  with  abuses,  scandals,  and 
waste  mounting,  no  significant  corrective 
changes  have  been  made  In  the  legislation. 
Now.  more  than  ever,  there  Is  a  critical  need 
for  a  responsible  and  sincere  Investigation 
of  the  program.  Numerous  instances  of  waste 
and  corruption  have  been  exposed,  for  the 
most  part  by  diligent  newspaper  reporters 
in  various  localities.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
There  is  a  notable  lack  of  inspections  and  ex- 
aminations of  expenditures. 
Rules  Committee  Refuses  To  Hold  Hearings 

Congressman  William  H.  Ayres.  Joined  by 
other  Republicans,  sponsored  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  select  committee  of  the  House, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  with  the  advice  of 
the  minority  leader,  to  conduct  a  thorough 
and  bipartisan  Investigation  of  the  struc- 
ture and  operation  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  Although  this  proposal  has  had  ov- 
erwhelming support  from  Republicans  and 
has  been  sponsored  by  some  Democrats — 
notably  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Emanuel  Celler— the  controlling  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  have  refused  to  even 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  resolution  for  a  select 
committee. 

Although  undermanned,  we  will  continue 
to  survey  the  poverty  program,  to  point  out 
the  abuses,  and  to  make  proposals  for  con- 
structive changes. 


Where  are  u>e  nowT 


A  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  new  concept  In 
the  economic  history  of  the  United  States. 
However,  a  "war  on  poverty"  as  a  political 
tool  which  seeks  to  decrease  and  abolish  pov- 
erty by  Government  fiat  Is  new. 

The  entire  economic  progress  of  our  Nation 
has  been  marked  by  an  increasingly  success- 
ful struggle  against  deprivation.  The  ad- 
vancement that  the  U.S.  economy  has  made 
is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
families  with  Income  of  less  than  $3,000  has 
decreased  by  13  percent  since  1947. 

The  Dimensions  of  Poverty 

Using  1964  constant  dollars,  31  percent  of 
the  families  In  1947  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  and  by  1964  only  18  percent  of  the 
families  fit  Into  this  category.  This  remark- 
able decrease  was  accomplished  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  industry,  government, 
and  private  organizations  pursuing  the  Joint 
goals  of  economic  progress  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty — not  by  massive  employment 
in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy. 
Income  of  families,  1947-64 
[Percent  at  families  with  money  income  leas 
than  $3,000  (1964  prices)  j 

1947 31     1966   23 

1948 32     1957 22 

1949   33     1958   22 

1950  — 30     1959   21 

1951    28     1960   20 

1952  - —     27     1961    20 

1963   25     1962   19 

1954 27     1963    18 

1955 24     1964 18 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce.  Office  of 
Business  Econotnics. 

Although  substantial  economic  progress 
been  made,  we  must  take  a  more  critical  look 
at  the  advancement  of  the  effort  to  reduce 
poverty.  It  Is  disturbing  to  note  that  the 
reduction  rate  of  the  total  number  of  Amer- 
icans living  in  poverty  has  slowed  In  recent 
years. 

Overall  advancement  Is  further  marred  by 
the  finding  that  certain  groups  of  our  popu- 
lation have  not  made  any  economic  advance- 
ment and,  in  some  cases,  have  become  even 
further  entrenched  in  their  poverty  status. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  families  with 
five  or  more  children  who  live  In  poverty  has 
remained  constant  at  about  1.1  mllUcn.  The 
number  of  poor  households  headed  by  fe- 
males Increased  from  1959  to  1964. 

Although  the  total  number  of  poor,  non- 
white  households  declined  by  200,000  be- 
tween 1959  and  1964,  It  is  still  of  serious  con- 
sequence to  note  that  In  1964  almost  48  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhlte  families  with  children 
were  below  the  poverty-income  level.  As  was 
noted  in  testimony  before  the  committee, 
since  1960  per  capita  Income  In  Negro  sec- 
tions of  Los  Angeles  has  declined  and  there 
has  been  no  improvement  In  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  This  occurred  In  a  5-year  period 
when  there  was  a  23  percent  per  capita  in- 
come rise. 

"Nothing  can  be  done  •  •  •  but  to  pay  the 
blU" 
As  the  monetary  commitment  to  the  re- 
duction of  poverty  has  increased,  the  rate 
of  the  reduction  of  poverty  has  slowed.  This 
disturbing  phenonemon  was  noted  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  its  report 
on  the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bin  of  1966.  Discussing  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  SUtes  for  public  assistance, 
the  report  states: 

"When  Congress  acted  on  the  regular  an- 
nual bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  It  reduced  the  request  for  grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance  by  $242,100.- 
000  on  the  basis  that  we  have  been  appropri- 
ating hundreds  of  mllUons  of  additional  dol- 
lars every  year  for  the  past  few  years  for 
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progruns  that  we  AlmMt  at  combatting  de- 
p«iulency,  and  the  outlook  for  a  reduction 
In  the  rate  of  unemployment  was  better  than 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time.  Of  course,  un- 
employment rates  have  gone  to  even  lower 
levels  than  was  anticipated  when  Congress 
acted  on  the  original  appropriation  for  1966. 
Yet.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  request  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  is  not  only  to 
restore  the  reduction  made  by  C!ongress  last 
year  but  for  an  additional  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $140  million.  Of  course,  this  is 
purely  a  mathematical  calculation  and 
nothing  can  be  done  under  the  law  but  to  pay 
the  bill." 

Redirection  for  Progress 

It  Is  apparent  that  a  mere  Increase  of  funds 
will  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  economic 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  date.  Because 
we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  critical  historic 
period  when  Federal  funds  are  limited,  we 
must  see  that  top  priority  is  given  to  the 
programs  which  will  bring  the  highest  return 
on  our  investment.  A  redirection  of  programs 
and  funding  is  necessary  If  the  objective  of 
the  elimination  of  poverty  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  war  on  poverty  must  be  eval- 
uated on  the  basis  of  Its  accomplishments, 
not  its  objectives. 

S2.3  billion  later 
The.J»ar  on  poverty  has  now  been  in  prog- 
ress tot  2  years.  Two  billion  three  hundred 
thoiisand  dollars  have  been  spent  to  wage 
that  virar.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  good 
has  been  accomplished  at  extravagant  cost. 
but  what  return  has  the  taxpayer  received  for 
his  Investment?  He  Is  dally  treated  to  head- 
line stories  of  mismanagement,  abuse,  and 
scandals  concerning  the  poverty  program. 

Sargent  Shrlver  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee on  the  accomplishments  and  mistakes 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
made  In  the  past  year.  He  produced  a  welter 
of  self-servicing  statistics  designed  to  prove 
that  the  programs  are  working.  He  even  "ad- 
mitted" a  few  of  the  "setbacks"  like  the 
Black  Arts  Workshop,  Job  Corps  problems, 
and  Ineligible  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  en- 
roUees. 

The  mistakes  that  Mr.  Shrlver  admitted 
were  all  points  of  fact,  but  the  balance  of 
accomplishments  and  failures  he  presented 
was  decidedly  lopsided.  Through  a  series  of 
press  releases  and  Republican  poverty  memos, 
we  have  sought  to  present  a  clearer  picture 
of  just  exactly  what  Is  happening.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  discuss  all  of  the  incidents  that 
have  occurred,  or  to  reproduce  all  the  ex- 
cellent news  stories,  but  It  Is  essential  that 
we  highlight  the  problems  so  that  clear  care- 
fully developed  remedies  may  be  found. 
Our  Worst  Fears 
As  original  supporters  of  residential,  ex- 
perimental schools  for  \memployed  under- 
privileged youths,  the  concept  embodied  In 
the  Job  Corps  program,  we  were  very  ap- 
prehensive about  the  mass  production  of 
this  Idea.  Our  worst  fears  did  not  begin  to 
anticipate  the  heavy  Are  of  criticism  that 
the  Job  Corps  has  been  under  since  Its  much 
publicized  Initiation.  A  potentially  good  pro- 
gram Is  faced  vrtth  failure  because  of  ex- 
cessive costs,  political  profiteering,  permis- 
sive disciplinary  policy  and  a  distant  un- 
enlightened, centralized  control. 
A  Matter  of  SpecuUtlon 
The  costs  of  this  single  antipoverty  pro- 
gram are  appalling.  Costs  everywhere  are  ex- 
ceeding estimates.  The  combination  of  high 
property  rentals,  excessive  salaries,  and 
underestimated  site  rehabilitation  costs  has 
resulted  in  a  cost  per  enrollee  that  has  been 
variously  estimated  as  $9,120  to  $13,000  per 
year.  These  costs  merely  represent  the  costa 
per  enrollee. 

When  expenses  are  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  cost  per  graduate,  the  results  are  even 
more  astounding.  For  example,  the  St.  Petera- 


burg.  Fla..  Women's  Job  Corps  Center,  after 
1  year  of  operation,  has  produced  42  gradu- 
ates at  a  coet  of  $39,205  per  graduate. 

If  the  Job  Corps  program  Is  to  be  con- 
tinued, It  Is  vital  that  costs  per  enrollee 
be  reduced.  We  must,  then,  curb  the  factors 
that  are  causing  the  soaring  costs.  And,  what 
is  the  main  factor?  Improper  location  of 
Job  Corps  faclUtiea  In  locations  that  demand 
high  rentals  or  unreasonable  rehabilitation 
costs.  The  reasons  that  prompted  Job  Corps 
officials  to  locate  the  centers  In  such  un- 
economical locations  are  only  a  matter  of 
speculation  at  this  time. 

The  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center,  which  Is  located  In  the  <rfd  Kanawha 
Hotel.  Is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
examples  that  could  be  given.  The  story  sur- 
rounding this  center  has  been  documented 
in  the  following  Republican  Poverty  Memo. 

[Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  6, 
Mar.  31, 19661 
Charleston,   W.   Va.,  Hotxi.  Cashes  In  on 
Anttpovebtt  Program 
Lease  a  rundown  hotel  for  $94,800  a  year. 
Pay  all  taxes.  Insurance,  utilities,  and  repairs. 
Spend    $225,000    renovating    the    building, 
which  reUable  real  estate  brokers  value  at 
$250,000. 

Result:  One  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  waste  involved  In  another  of  the  pet 
projects  of  the  President's  so-called  war  on 
poverty  was  dlscloeed  today  by  Congpesa- 
man  Albert  H.  Qule,  Republican,  of  Minne- 
sota, in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps  Center 
is  housed  in  the  old  Kanawha  Hotel,  owned 
by  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Co.,  whose  president 
is  Angus  Peyton,  a  prominent  West  Virginia 
Democrat  and  State  commerce  commissioner. 
"The  rundown  hotel,  which  was  used  for 
Democratic  presidential  campaign  hes^- 
quarters  in  1960,  was  assessed  at  $87,000 
prior  to  occupancy  of  the  Women's  Job 
Corps  in  August  1966,"  Congressman  Qule 
said.  "It  was  subsequently  raised  to  $115,000. 
Estimates  of  reliable  real  estate  brokers  in 
Charleston  placed  the  value  of  the  hotel  at 
$250,000." 

"In  addition  to  receiving  a  guaranteed 
profit  of  40  percent  on  the  annual  $94,800 
rental  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
$225,000  spent  renovating  the  building  would 
accrue  to  the  Kanawha  Hote'.  Co.,  Congress- 
man Qule  said. 

"Our  Investigations  have  revealed  that  In 
the  spring  of  1965  a  construction  consultant, 
an  employee  of  a  firm  retained  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  on  two  separate 
occasions  surveyed  the  Kanawha  Hotel  to 
determine  Its  suitability  for  a  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center,"  said  Congressman  Qtiie.  "Both 
times,  despite  pressure  to  approve  the  site, 
the  consultant  recommended  against  use  of 
the  hotel,  reporting  among  other  things 
that  the  building  would  be  too  expensive 
to  rehabilitate." 

Congressman  Qule  said  there  are  "obvious 
political  implications"  in  the  arrangement 
and  that  It  is  "another  example  of  extrava- 
gant diversion  of  antipoverty  funds  into  the 
pockets  erf  Democratic  politicians." 

"Testimony  at  hearings  currently  being 
held  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  revealed  the  estimated  costs  of  main- 
taining one  Job  Corps  enrollee  for  a  year 
ranges  from  $8,500  to  $13,000.  Educators 
gasp  at  these  figures  and  taxpayers  question 
the  Justification  for  such  an  expensive  pro- 
gram. We  all  recognize  the  necessity  for  the 
Job  Corps  program  and  agree  with  the  con- 
cept •  •  •  however,  the  program  wasn't 
deelgned  to  be  a  windfall  for  the  wealthy 
with  Influence,"  Congreeaman  Qule  said. 


[From   Republican   Members  Poverty   Sub- 
committee. Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
14A    (supplement  to  Poverty   Memo   14), 
Apr.  15.  1966) 
CREDiBn.rrT  Oap  at  OEO — Charleston 

REVIBlrXD 

"Congressman  Qule,  the  figures  that  were 
given  to  you  •  •  •  virere  inaccurate."  Thus. 
In  testimony  on  March  23,  Bernard  L.  Boutin 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  began 
a  point  by  point  denial  of  facts  presented 
by  Albert  H.  Qule,  Republican  of  Minnesota, 
4  days  earlier  with  reference  to  the  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.,  Women's  Job  Corps  Center.  The 
same  day  Congressman  Sam  Qibbons,  of 
Florida,  took  the  floor  defending  OEO  and 
declaring  that  Congressman  Qule,  Inadvert- 
ently, was  wrong. 
Further  Investigation  In  Charleston  not  only 
showed  that  Congressman  Qule  was  right 
but  that  he  conservatively  underestimated 
facts  that  add  up  to  scandalous  poverty  prof- 
its to  a  leading  Democrat  officeholder  in 
West  Virginia.  Congressman  Qule  said  the 
Hotel  Kanawha  was  owned  by  a  corporation 
whose  president  was  Angus  Peyton,  a  promi- 
nent Democrat  and  the  present  commerce 
commissioner  In  West  Virginia.  This  is  un- 
denled.  Congressman  Qule  said  that  the 
Kanawha  Hotel  lease  provides  for  payment 
of  $94300  a  year  net  profit,  after  the  Federal 
Government  reimburses  for  taxes,  insurance, 
utilities  and  repairs.  Mr.  Boutin  said  the 
rent  was  $90,000.  The  fact  is  that  the  rent  Is 
$94,800  and  the  Federal  Government  pays, 
in  addition.  $4,800  a  year  for  the  storage  of 
old  hotel  property. 

Congressman  Qule  said  assessments  in 
West  Virginia  were  by  law  50  percent  of  mar- 
ket value.  Mr.  Boutin  said  they  were  40  per- 
cent. Chapter  18,  article  9(a) ,  section  4  of  the 
West  Virginia  Code  provides  that  assessed 
valuation  shall  not  be  less  than  50  percent 
nor  more  than  100  percent  of  appraised 
valuation. 

Mr.  Qule  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  at  least  $225,000  renovating 
the  rundown  Kanawha  Hotel,  Mr.  Boutin 
said  they  have  spent  only  $187,000.  The  fact 
is  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  $345,000 
to  renovate  the  hotel  Into  a  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter. This  Includes  $290,026.60  spent  on  re- 
pairs and  installation  of  equipment,  $24.- 
936.77  for  electric,  heating  and  plumbing 
items  which  they  call  "maintenance"  and 
$30,586.14  for  outstanding  mechanics  liens. 
Mr.  Qule  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
was  worth  about  $250,000  at  the  time  it  was 
chosen  for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  Mr.  Boutin 
claimed  It  was  worth  $438,000  In  1965  and 
$508,250  In  1966  (perhaps  slyly  including  In 
its  value  $345,000  worth  of  renovations  at 
taxpayers'  expense).  The  fact  is  that  reliable 
real  estate  brokers  In  Charleston  indicated 
the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  worth  about  $250,000 
prior  to  renovation.  A  somewhat  older  but 
comparable  hotel  in  Charleston,  the  Milner- 
RufTner,  with  more  land  and  a  more  valuable 
location,  sold  on  February  1  this  year  for 
$200,000. 

Mr.  Boutin  defended  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
expenditures  with  the  claim  that  annual 
square-foot  rental  cost  Is  less  than  one  dol- 
lar. This  flgtire  must  have  been  computed 
by  dividing  the  erroneous  $90,000  per  year 
rental  by  100,000  square  feet.  This  becomes 
an  entirely  meaningless  computation  when 
it  Is  understood  that  It  Ignores  $4,800  being 
paid  annually  for  storage  of  the  old  hotel 
furniture,  $7,500  paid  annually  for  taxes  (in- 
cluding taxes  on  the  furniture  In  storage  and 
the  hotel's  accounts  receivable),  $5,740  paid 
annually  for  Insurance  and  $4,800  paid  an- 
nually for  rent  In  addition  to  the  $90,000 
repeated  by  OEO.  Certainly  a  meaningful 
anntial  square-foot  cost  figure  should  in- 
clude all  aiuiual  expenditures,  not  to  men- 
tion $16,000  to  settle  leases  of  former  tenants 
and  some  annually  amortizing  of  the  $345,- 
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549.61  renovations.  Who  does  Mr.  Boutin 
think  he  fools  by  citing  such  glib  and  mis- 
leading figures? 

In  summary,  the  poverty  program  has 
spent  $345,549.51  renovating  a  rundown  hotel 
worth  about  $250,000.  A  corporation,  whose 
then  preslden*  U  a  leading  West  Virginia 
Democrat,  receives  $94,800  per  year  profit  on 
property  worth  $250,000.  That  U  a  poverty 
profit  of  38  percent  a  year.  An  OEO  official 
described  the  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps 
arrangement  as  "the  very  best  deal  that 
could  be  gotten."  The  taxpayers  might  be 
Justified  in  asking  "the  best  deal  for  whom?" 

(From    Republican    Members   Poverty    Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
16.  Apr.  20, 1966) 
The  Kanawha  Hotel — A  Logical  Choice? 
Congressman  Albert  H.  Qule  pointed  out 
today  more  errors  in  the  March  23  testimony 
of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Boutin  was 
testifying  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on    Poverty   of   the    House    Education    and 
Labor  Committee. 

Congressman  Qule  was  attempting  to  learn 
more  about  a  feasibility  study  that  had  been 
lomducted  to  determine  if  the  rundown 
Kanawha  Hotel  In  downtown  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  was  suitable  for  a  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center. 

The  engineer  who  conducted  the  feasibility 
survey  twice  said  that  it  was  not  suitable — 
and  was  fired  for  his  trouble.  The  Kanawha 
Hotel  was  leased  from  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
Corp.  whose  president  was  Angus  Peyton, 
West  Virginia  Commerce  Commissioner  and 
imsuccessful  1964  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  State  Senate. 

Boutin  was  Just  one  of  three  OEO  officials 
that  Congressman  Qule  questioned  about  the 
feasibility  study.  He  also  asked  Benetta  B. 
Washington,  of  OEO's  Women's  Centers  Di- 
vision, who  had  conducted  the  study.  She 
said  it  was  OEO's  own  engineers.  Congress- 
man Qule  asked  Milton  Fogelman,  OEO  con- 
tracting officer,  who  had  conducted  the  feasi- 
bility study.  Fogelman  said  it  was  Consoli- 
dated American  Services.  He  was  right.  Bou- 
tin's version  came  out  like  this : 

Mr.  Boutin.  "Survey  for  this  was  done  by 
GSA  for  us.  The  facilities  that  were  carefully 
looked  at  was  the  Ruffner  Hotel,  the  Holley 
Hotel,  the  hotel  in  question,  the  Daniel 
Boone  Hotel  and  the  Holiday  Inn  Hotel." 

The  "hotel  in  question"  was.  of  course,  the 
rundown  Kanawha. 

Congressman  Qule  had  charged  earlier  that 
selection  of  the  Kanawha  Hotel,  coupled  with 
the  $94,800  annual  rental  and  the  fantastic 
cost  of  rehabilitation  which  mounted  the 
first-year  cost  of  the  site  to  at  least  $477,- 
839.76,  "implies  political  favortism." 

(Boutin  also  testified  before  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  that  the  first-year  cost  figures 
advanced  by  Congressman  Qule  were  inaccu- 
rate. Subsequent  investigation  showed  that 
Congressman  Qule  was  right — Boutin 
wrong.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  cost  figures,  Boutin's 
testimony  that  several  sites  were  "carefully 
looked  at"  appears  to  be  Inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. 

In  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  alter- 
natives were  considered  for  the  location  of 
the  Charleston  Women's  Job  porps  Center, 
Congressman  Qule  had  the  minority  investi- 
gator of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  make  a 
check,  with  the  following  results: 

On  March  28,  1966,  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Crowley, 
owner  of  the  Holley  Hotel  on  Quarrier  Street 
in  Charleston,  said  that  at  no  time  did  she 
consider  leasing  the  Holley  Hotel  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  or  its  contractor, 
Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  She  recalled 
that  early  in  1965  a  representative  of  Packard 
Bell  called  on  her  and  asked  if  she  would  be 
interested  In  leasing  the  hotel  as  a  Wom- 
en's Job  Corps  Center.  Mrs.  Crowley  told  thU 


man  that'  she  was  Interested  in  selling  the 
hotel,  but  not  in  leasing  it.  She  remembered 
that  his  manner  was  abrupt  and  her  con- 
versation with  him  was  less  than  5  minutes. 
To  her  knowledge,  no  surveys  or  studies  of 
the  Holley  Hotel  were  made  by  Packard  Bell, 
OEO,  or  General  Services  Administration, 
which  Boutin  claimed  made  some  studies  for 
the  OEO  program. 

Also  on  March  28,  1966,  Mr.  Joe  Reiser,  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel  at 
Washington  and  Capitol  Streets  in  Charles- 
ton, said  that  to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or 
survevB  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel  were  made 
by  Packard  Bell.  GSA  or  OEO  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  Women's  Job  Corps  site.  He  said  no 
approach  or  offer  had  been  made  to?  the 
Daniel  Boone  management  by  any  repre- 
sentative of  these  organizations'.  On  April  6, 
1966,  Mr.  Reiser  said  he  had  been  In  contact 
with  Mr.  Roger  S.  Creel,  general  manager  of 
the  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been  vacationing 
In  Miami,  Fla.  Mr.  Creel  confirmed  that  at  no 
time  was  any  offer  made  to  the  Daniel  Boone 
management  regeirdlng  the  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  and  to  his  knowledge  no  studies 
or  surveys  of  the  hotel  had  been  made  for 
that  purpose. 

On  April  6,  1966,  Mr.  Lyman  Stanton, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Holi- 
day Inn  Hotel  on  Kanawha  Boulevard  In 
Charleston,  told  the  same  story.  He  said  that 
no  approach  or  offer  had  been  made  In  regard 
to  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  site  and 
to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  surveys  of 
that  facility  had  been  made. 

On  March  30,  1966,  Mr.  Vincent  Chaney. 
Charleston  attorney  who  had  represented 
the  Ruffner  Hotel  for  years  prior  to  the  sale 
of  the  building  on  February  1.  1966,  said  that 
to  his  knowledge  no  action  had  been  taken 
in  any  way  by  Packard  Bell  or  OEO  In  con- 
sideration of  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Job 
Corps  site.  His  statement  was  affirmed  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Lilly,  Sr.,  Charleston  attorney  and 
principal  stockholder  of  the  family-owned 
Ruffner  Hotel  prior  to  its  sale. 

Mr.  Lilly  said,  however,  that  in  1965.  when 
he  learned  that  a  Women's  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter had  been  planned  for  Charleston,  he  was 
interested  but  was  never  approached. 

Had  he  been  approached,  Mr.  Lilly  said, 
he  would  have  been  very  Interested  In  leasing 
the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center  for  much  less  than  the  $94,800  annual 
rental  on  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lilly  described  the  Ruffner  as  a  six- 
story  building  with  basement  and  penthouse 
which  Includes  about  170  bedrooms.  He  said 
the  hotel  has  been  leased  to  the  MiUner  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  during  the  past  3  years 
under  an  arrangement  where  the  hotel  own- 
ers received  17  percent  of  the  gross  income. 
This  resulted  in  the  following  approximate 
incomes  to  the  hotel:  1965,  $21,000:  1964. 
$18,000;  and  1963.  $14,000.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  the  Ruffner  Hotel  paid  taxes  and 
Insurance  on  the  building  and  Its  furniture. 
Under  the  Kanawha  Hotel-Packard  Bell 
lease,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
pays  taxes  and  Insurance  on  the  hotel  and  its 
furniture,  as  well  as  furniture  storage. 

"It  seems  apparent  from  these  figures  that 
Mr.  Lilly  would  have  been  glad,  as  he  has 
said,  to  lease  the  Ruffner  Hotel  for  much  less 
than  $94,800  a  year,"  Congressman  Qule  said 
in  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  today.  "Based 
on  Information  furnished  by  responsible 
Charleston  hotel  representatives,  it  Is  appar- 
ent to  me  the  Kanawha  Hotel  was  the  only 
site  considered." 

"This  Is  in  addition  to  the  errors  I  pointed 
out  previously  In  Mr.  Boutin's  testimony 
before  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee."  Congress- 
man Qule  said.  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so 
many  errors  of  such  a  basic  and  g^ve  nature 
are  enough  to  discredit  Mr.  Boutin's  entire 
testimony.  This  Is  another  example  of  the 
chaotic  and  make-lt-up-as-you-go  adminis- 
tration that  seem  to  be  so  much  a  part  of 
everyday  operations  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity." 
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"Sllver-salarted  Job  Corps" 
Excessive  salaries  paid  to  Job  Corps  em- 
ployees have  resulted  in  extraordinary  ex- 
pense and  the  proselytlsm  of  jjersonnel  from 
exlB'lng  school  systems.  An  extreme  example 
of  this  was  found  at  the  Camp  Gary  Men's 
Job  Center  In  San  Marcos.  Tex.,  where  the 
208  staff  personnel  who  make  $9,000  a  year 
or  more  received  an  average  of  67  percent  in- 
crease In  salary  when  they  were  employed 
at  the  Center.  Further  details  on  the  salaries 
at  Camp  Gary  were  set  out  in  a  Republican 
poverty  memo  and  a  speech  made  to  the 
H3use  by  Congressman  Goodell. 

I  Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
20,  Apr.  28,  1966)  ^ 

Silvbi-Salakied  Job  Corps;  or  Rags  to 

Riches 
Want  a  57-percent  raise?  Join  the  staff  of 
the  Job  Corps.  The  208  staff  personnel  at 
Camp  Gary  (San  Marcos,  Tex.)  drawing  above 
their  previous  salary.  Twenty-two  of  them 
more  than  doubled  their  previous  salary. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  past  and  present 
salaries  of  Camp  Gary  personnel: 


Position 


PreviOMS 


Manager  ot  perionnel  _  **•  995 

Math  chairman.  *'Z22 

Citlrenshp  teacher  <.800 

Chairman  commercial  sl<ilis.     .  4. 650 

Welding  instructor 3.200 

Teacher  commercial  skills. 4.500 

Do               4.300 

Auto  mechanic  instructor .  3,800 

Drafting  instructor *,Si 

Science  teacher \13S\ 

Duty  officer '^ 

Physical  education  instructor. . .  4,  aW 


Present 


ttO.OOO 
10.080 
10.080 
10.080 


780 
9.780 
9,780 
9,780 
9.780 
9.780 
9.493 
9,480 


The  automatic,  facile  explanation  always 
given  by  poverty  officials  for  high  salaries  is, 
"We  need  the  best  people."  Is  it  really  neces- 
sary, however,  to  go  this  far?  Aside  from  the 
leakage  of  poverty  funds  for  extravagant 
salaries,  there  Is  a  distressing  Impact  on 
school  systems.  What  school  board  can  com- 
pete with  their  rich  Uncle  Sam  who  appar- 
ently has  money  to  burn;  154  of  the  208 
came  directly  to  Gary  from  school  jobs.  Is  it 
necessary  to  offer  $9,780  to  a  math  instructor 
making  $4,887,  or  to  a  music  teacher  making 
$4,200.  in  order  to  attract  them  to  come  to 
Camp  Gary?  Would  a  private  employer  offer 
these  lavish  salary  Increases  in  his  business? 

These  are  the  kind  of  facts  that  should 
have  been  brought  out  In  congressional  hear- 
ings. In  spite  of  our  efforts,  and  those  of 
Congresswoman  Green  (Democrat  of  Ore- 
gon ) .  the  reason  for  extravagant  costs  of 
Job  Corps  camps  remained  a  mystery  in  the 
hearings.  Camp  Gary  does  not  stand  alone: 
on  the  contrary.  It  appears  to  be  a  typical 
outgrowth  of  Inept  administration  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

I  have  today  telegraphed  seven  other  urban 
Job  Corps  centers  for  full  data  on  their  staff 
salaries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  press  Is  wel- 
come to  examine  the  complete  salary  records 
of  Camp  Gary  in  my  office. 

Conttntjation  or  Text 
Lack  of  Enrollee  Screening 

Alarming  incidents  of  violence  Involving 
Job  Corps  enroUees  at  the  Job  Corps  centers 
and  In  neighboring  towns  and  cities  empha- 
size the  need  for  more  dlscipUne  and  for  a 
more  careful  screening  and  selection  of  en- 
roUees. We  recognize  the  program  is  designed 
to  assist  disadvantaged  youths  and  that  a 
large  number  of  them  will  have  been  In- 
volved in  scrapes  with  the  law;  however. 
Congress  did  not  Intend  that  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters replace  reformatories. 

The  Job  Corps  shotUd  be  able  to  take  Juve- 
nile offenders,  but  the  Job  Corps  officials  have 
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the  reeponslblUty  to  know  the  background 
of  all  enrollees.  The  following  case  history, 
described  In  statements  to  the  House  by 
Congressmen  Albert  H.  Qule  and  Charles  K. 
Ooodell,  reveals  the  type  of  sorry  Incident 
that  can  occur  when  Job  Corjjs  officials  fall 
to  fulfill  their  r'ssponslblUty. 

JOn*T  8TATXMKNT  ON  THB  FLOOR  OF  TH*  HOUSK 
or    ESPKXSSNTATIVBS.    FEBBUART    T,     19eS 

As  friends  of  the  Job  Corps  concept,  we  are 
deeply  dlstresed  and  angry  about  the  phi- 
losophy prevailing  In  its  administration  to- 
day. Situations  Involving  Job  Corps  enrollees 
from  all  over  the  country  have  come  to  our 
attention  dramatizing  this  point.  Perhaps  the 
most  disgraceful  of  them  all  involves  the  Job 
Corps  camp  at  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  which 
we  wish  to  discuss  and  express  our  indignant 
protest  about  today. 

In  doing  so,  let  the  record  be  clear  that  we 
sponsored  legislation  for  experimental  "resi- 
dential skill  centers,"  as  far  back  as  1961.  Al- 
though the  administration  opposed  these  pro- 
posals, we  were  able  In  1963  to  add  such  a 
provision  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
The  projpcts  were  never  funded  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  1964  Poverty  Act  launched  us  on  a 
mass  production  of  Job  Corps  camps  without 
the  benefit  of  experience.  The  present  phl- 
iosopljy.  of  Job  Corps  administrators  Is  en- 
daogOElog  the  entire  Job  Corps  approach, 
which  can  and  should  help  many  youngsters 
help  themselves.  The  following  case  history 
forcefully  Illustrates  our  point. 

Mountain  Home,  Idaho 
On  November  15,  1965,  a  vicious  fight  took 
place  in  a  dormitory  at  the  Mountain  Home 
Job  Corps  Camp.  A  corpsman  was  brutally 
beaten  by  Paul  Dennis  Jones,  a  fellow  corps- 
man  for  playing  a  radio  in  the  dormitory. 
With  his  victim  prone,  Jones  slashed  his  face 
and  hands  with  a  knife  and  then  plunged  the 
knife  Into  his  abdomen. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  story  seems  like  one 
of  those  unfortunate  Incidents  that  can  hap- 
pen occasionally  when  you  put  rough,  hard- 
core young  men  together  In  a  camp.  The  full 
sequence  of  events,  however,  is  appalling  and 
Incredible.  They  can  be  summarized  in  the 
following  10  points: 

1.  Jones,  the  assailant,  was  what  Is  known 
In  the  trade  as  a  "three-time  loser."  He  had 
three  felony  convictions  against  him,  plus  a 
parole  violation,  when  admitted  to  the  camp. 

2.  Job  Corps  officials  violated  the  inter- 
state compact  on  parole  and  probations  by 
falling  to  notify  Idaho  authorities  that  Jones 
was  a  parolee  from  California.  Not  only  that, 
in  response  to  a  request  from  Idaho  authori- 
ties, officials  at  the  Mountain  Home  Camp 
are  unable  to  determine,  or  have  refused  to 
determine,  how  many  of  their  corpsmen  are 
presently  on  parole  or  probation  from  other 
States. 

3.  Jones  not  only  was  a  three-time  felony 
loeer,  he  was  serving  in  a  supervisory  capacity 
In  the  Mountain  Home  Camp  as  a  dormi- 
tory leader,  wing  leader,  and  squad  leader. 

4.  The  Job  Corps  paid  for  an  attorney,  ball, 
and  psychiatric  treatment  for  Jones. 

5.  The  Job  Corps,  by  telegram  from  Wash- 
ington, asked  the  court  to  release  Jones  on 
probation,  without  punishment,  on  the  as- 
surance he  would  be  accepted  back  at  camp. 

6.  After  release  from  the  hospital,  the  vic- 
tim was  so  mistreated  and  threatened  by 
Jones'  friends  at  the  Mountain  Home  Camp 
that  he  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  Job 
Corps. 

7.  Job  Corps  officials  refused  to  sign  a 
crUnlnal  complaint  against  Jones  and  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  the  local  prosecuting 
attorney,  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy. 

8.  The  prosecuting  attorney  had  to  sub- 
pena  other  corpsmen  in  order  to  get  them  to 
testify  and  at  least  one  of  the  eyewitnesses 
to  the  assault,  standing  3  feet  frMn  the  scene, 
said  he  saw  nothing.  The  prosecuting  attor- 
ney is  convinced  that  this  witness  is  guilty 


of  outright  perjury,  but  once  again  Job 
Corps  officials  refused  to  cooperate  or  take 
action  to  assist  the  prosecution. 

9.  The  U.S.  attorney,  Mr.  Sylvan  Jeppeeen, 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  warden  of  the 
Idaho  State  Penitentiary  (Mr.  L.  E.  Clapp), 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Idaho  Board  of  Cor- 
rection (Mr.  Mark  Maxwell) ,  an  Idaho  parole 
and  probation  officer  (Mr.  Al  Roark) ,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Idaho  Employment  Security  Agen- 
cy (Mr.  Bill  Lesh),  and  the  Idaho  attorney 
general  (Mr.  Allan  Shepard)  were  so  in- 
censed by  the  handling  of  this  case  by  Job 
Corps  officials  that  Hiey  met  Jointly  and 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Shrlver  and  other  officials  In 
Washington.  The  prosecuting  attorney  wrote 
Mr.  Shrlver  In  December  and,  at  least  until 
recently,  had  not  even  received  the  courtesy 
of  a  routine  reply. 

10.  On  the  pleading  of  Job  Corps  officials, 
the  district  Judge  withheld  sentence  on 
Jones  and  placed  him  on  probation  for  2 
years  with  the  condition  that  he  serve  4 
months  in  Jail  and  then  return  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

Law  0/  the  jungle 

The  obvloiis  result  of  this  case  is  that 
enrollees  at  Moimtaln  Home  Job  Corps 
Camp  believe  the  law  of  the  Jungle  prevails 
and  that  even  officials  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment countenance  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon. 

Job  Corps  officials  should  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  this  episode.  Do  they  believe  they 
are  teaching  the  young  men  at  the  Moun- 
tain Home  Camp  constructive  values  by  their 
actions  m  this  case?  What  Justification  do 
they  have  for  hiring  an  attorney  with  Fed- 
eral taxpayers'  money,  especially  when 
Idaho  law  requires  that  indigent  defend- 
ants be  furnished  counsel  by  the  State?  Why 
do  Job  Corps  officials  want  Jones  back  in 
the  Job  Corps  under  these  circumstances? 
Do  they  plan  to  put  him  back  In  a  position 
of  leadership  and  authority  over  his  fel- 
low Job  Corps  men? 

Faulty  philosophy 

This  case.  In  capsule,  demonstrates  two 
damaging  and  dangerous  things  about  the 
way  the  Job  Corps  program  is  now  being 
administered. 

First,  the  screening  of  enrollees  Is  so  in- 
credibly haphazard  that  officials  don't  even 
know  when  enrollees  are  on  parole  for  com- 
mission of  major  felonies. 

Second,  the  philosophy  of  Job  Corps  of- 
ficials is  so  ridiculously  soft  and  confused 
that  they  will  excuse  almost  any  behavior 
by  an  enroUee,  even  when  it  Jeopardizes  the 
chance  of  other  enrollees  to  succeed. 

The  case  of  Paul  Dennis  Jones  in  Idaho 
Is  not  an  Isolated  one.  It  Is  typical  of  official 
policy  in  the  Job  Corps.  This  kind  of  ap- 
proach in  handling  tough  young  men  who 
have  committed  serious  crimes  permeates  the 
entire  administration  of  Job  Corps  camps. 
It  can  be  fatal  to  the  program  unless  it  Is 
reversed  by  direct  and  immediate  action. 

Two  dropouts  from  Camp  Kilmer  recently 
declared  that  they  would  not  have  enrolled 
in  the  Job  Corps  If  they  had  known  what 
it  was  like.  One  of  them  commented,  "Many 
youths  sent  to  court  for  a  minor  crime  were 
given  a  choice  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
reform  school."  A  common  statement  among 
enrollees  is,  "If  I  go  back,  the  Judge  will 
put  me  in  Jail."  Another  enrollee  said,  "The 
dormitories  are  ruled  by  gangs." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Job  Corps  dormi- 
tories are  often  ruled  by  gangs  when  author- 
ities deal  so  foolishly  with  felony  crimes?  Job 
Corps  policy  provides  specifically : 

"No  dismissals  from  Job  Corps  can  be  made 
by  centers  without  getting  prior  approval 
from  Job  Corps  headquarters  •  *  •.  Under 
no  circumstances,  explicit  or  implicit,  should 
a  resignation  be  asked  for  or  the  opportunity 
to  resign  offered." 


Realism  needed 


The  Job  Corps  concept  Is  sound,  but  it 
can't  be  administered  successfully  by  admin- 
istrators who  coddle  and  encourage  law- 
breakers and  gang  leaders.  Unless  we  start 
getting  some  realism  Into  the  Job  Corps 
program,  the  American  people  will  rise  In  in- 
dignation and  probably  sweep  out  the  good 
potential  with  the  bad  performance.  That 
would  be  tragic  for  the  many  youngsters 
who  can  be  helped  by  a  good  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  for  our  society  as  a  whole. 

[From  the  Office  of  Congressman  Charles  E. 

Goodell,  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  10, 

1966) 
Delivebed  on  the  Floor  or  the  House  op 
Representatives 

Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  of 
this  week  my  coUettgue,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Qule),  and  I  addressed  this 
House  with  reference  to  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Job  Corps,  as  Illustrated 
especially  by  a  case  in  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho.  Although  two  of  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho,  Congressman  Comp- 
ton  White,  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Sam  Gibbons,  have  adroitly  answered  with  a 
smokescreen,  both  of  these  gentlemen  and 
the  Job  Corps  have  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
Important  facts  we  presented.  I  regret  that 
they  chose  to  conceal  these  admissions  amidst 
a  rain  of  ill-conceived  and  unfounded  charges 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie),  and  I  are  misrepresenting  an  isolated 
case  to  undermine  the  Job  Corps.  I  will  not 
reply  in  kind  because  I  have  great  respect 
for  my  colleagues.  Let  me  simply  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  I 
were  proposing  the  Job  Corps  concept  before 
either  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  were  in 
Congress  and  we  have  consistently  advocated 
the  merits  of  a  sensible  Job  Corps  program. 

NOT    AN    ISOLATED    CASE 

I  shall  recount  later  in  my  remarks  the  spe- 
cific admissions  camoufiaged  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, but  let  me  first  deal  with  their  charge 
that  the  Mountain  Home  incident  Is  an  iso- 
lated case.  Far  from  It.  I  shall  cite  today  only 
a  few  of  the  large  niunber  of  cases  from  all 
over  the  country. 

CAMP    CART,    TEX. 

Last  July,  three  Job  Corps  enrollees  in 
Camp  Gary,  were  charged  with  shooting  two 
Air  Force  policemen.  Having  been  booked 
for  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  they  were 
returned  to  regular  duty  in  the  camp.  Job 
Corps  officials  hired  three  separate  lawyers 
to  defend  the  enrollees  and  the  case  has  not 
yet  come  to  trial  due  to  delays  and  "absence 
of  key  witnesses." 

CAMP     BRECKENRIDCE 

In  August  last  year  a  Job  Corps  man  on 
leave  in  BllUngs,  Mont.,  was  charged  with 
shooting  at  a  policeman  and  wounding  a 
woman  In  a  BlUings  bar.  Job  Corps  officials 
not  only  posted  a  $2,500  bond  and  are  pay- 
ing for  an  attorney,  they  have  flown  the 
enroUee  and  a  security  guard  back  and  forth 
from  Camp  Breckenrldge,  Ky.,  to  Billings  at 
least  twice  and  perhaps  more.  The  case  has 
still  not  come  to  trial  and  the  corpsman  re- 
mains an  enrollee  in  Camp  Breckenrldge. 
The  apparent  estimate  of  cost  in  this  case 
is  a  minimum  of  $1,000  to  the  taxpayers  and 
perhaps  a  great  deal  more.  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  was  quoted  as 
saying : 

"The  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  in  my  opinion 
Is  a  great  idea,  but  this  incident  is  wrong 
and  really  burns  me  up." 

The  Senator  continues: 

"These  dropouts  and  malcontents  are  being 
coddled  and  complimented  for  their  derog- 
atory behavior." 

KINCBPOBT,     TENN. 

In  December  a  warrant  was  issued  in 
Klngsport,  Tenn..   against  two  young  men 
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for  allegedly  bludgeoning  two  victims  with  a 
lead  pipe.  They  left  the  town  that  morning 
for  two  nunols  Job  Corps  camps  before  the 
warrant  could  be  served. 

Mr.  Weaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on  with 
examples  of  this  nature.  Job  Corps  camps 
are,  and  should  be,  for  hard-core  youngsters, 
many  of  whom  have  had  brushes  with  the 
law.  They  need  sympathetic  imderstanding. 
They  also  need  to  learn  discipline  and  social 
values  such  as  respect  for  law  and  order.  The 
present  policy  of  Job  Corps  officials  too  often 
undermines  this  whole  purpose. 

MOUNTAIN     HOME,     IDAHO 

In  the  Mountain  Home  case,  my  two  col- 
leagues and  the  Job  Corps  have  now  openly 
admitted  the  following  devastating  facts: 

First.  An  enrollee  named  Paul  Dennis 
Jones  did  attack  a  fellow  corpsman  with  a 
deadly  weapon  in  a  Job  Corps  dormitory. 
Second.  Jones  was  a  three-time  felony 
loser,  including  conviction  for  attempted 
murder. 

Third.  Job  Corps  screening  procedures  are 
so  haphazard  that  they  had  no  idea  of  Jones' 
previous  record  when  they  took  him  In  the 
Job  Corps. 

Fourth.  Jones  was  In  a  capacity  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Mountain  Home  Camp,  serving  as 
dormitory  leader,  wing  leader,  and  squad 
leader. 

Fifth.  The  Job  Corps  does  not  deny  that 
the  victim  of  the  assault  was  drummed  out 
of  the  Job  Corps  by  friends  of  Jones. 

Sixth.  The  Job  Corps  did  pay  for  an  at- 
torney and  apparently  for  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. A  maximum  of  $50  of  this  cost  may  be 
deducted  from  the  enrollee's  readjustment 
allowance,  the  rest  to  be  paid  from  Job  Corps 
funds. 

Seventh.  Job  Corps  officials  from  Washing- 
ton did  telegraph  the  court  that  they  would 
accept  Jones  back  in  the  Job  Corps.  This  was 
done  at  the  time  of  sentencing  by  the  court, 
when  the  full  probation  report  showing  his 
previous  convictions  was  certainly  available. 
Job  Corps  officials  blithely  claim  that  even  at 
that  time,  when  they  agreed  to  accept  Jones 
back,  they  knew  nothing  of  his  previous 
felony  record. 

Eighth.  The  Job  Corps  still  has  no  proce- 
dure for  screening  applicants  with  felony 
records  so  that  they  can  conform  to  parole 
and  probation  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  latter  point  raises  one  of 
the  silliest  of  the  answers  apparently  given  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons)  by  Job  Corps  officials.  I  quote 
my  colleague: 

"There  is  no  national  file  of  parolees  or 
JuvenUe  offenders;  and  there  is  no  way.  ex- 
cept for  a  prohibitively  costly  security  check, 
in  which  every  facet  of  an  applicant's  life  can 
be  checked." 

I  would  Inform  my  colleague  and  the  Job 
Corps  that  every  State  maintains  records  of 
parolees  and  probationers  In  a  bureau  of 
identification.  In  addition.  If  applicants  were 
fingerprinted,  as  every  Inductee  In  the  mili- 
tary service  is  fingerprinted,  felony  records 
could  be  checked  overnight  with  the  FBI. 
This  Is  done  constantly  by  sheriffs  and  police 
officials  in  our  smallest  communities  around 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Job  Corps  takes  an 
applicant  who  has  a  felony  record,  they 
should  know  about  it.  The  Job  Corps  has  a 
direct  responsibility  to  work  out  provisions 
so  that  they  are  not  a  party  to  removing 
parolees  and  probationers  from  States,  there- 
by violating  State  law.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  has  been 
unsuccessfully  trying  to  work  out  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Job  Corps.  It  should  be  done  Im- 
mediately. The  cases  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie)  and  I  have  cited  art 
but  a  few  of  the  many  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Job  Corps.  They  are  not  Isolated  in- 
stances. They  are  established  policy  of  the 
Job  Corps. 


I  am  aggrieved  that  our  two  colleagues 
chose  to  slash  back  blindly  and  personally 
when  we  brought  the  Mountain  Home  case 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Our  state- 
ments were  based  staidly  on  facts  complied 
by  the  attorney  general  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Allan 
Shepard,  and  a  large  number  of  other  offi- 
cials in  Idaho,  including  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney. Mr.  Fred  Kennedy,  who  told  me  he 
had  reviewed  the  attorney  general's  memo 
and  approved  it.  As  I  stated  to  the  House  on 
Tuesday,  the  prosecuting  attorney  wanted  it 
made  clear  that  Job  Corps  officials  co<^>erated 
with  him  fully  after  he  refused  to  return 
Jones  to  the  Mountain  Home  Camp  for  ad- 
ministrative action. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
full  memorandum  of  facts  given  to  us  by 
Idaho  officials,  along  with  an  excerpt  from 
bulletin  No.  66-40  of  the  Job  Corps,  relating 
to  legal  services  for  corpsmen  In  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers: 


"December  31,  1965. 
"This  memorandum  is  written  at  the  com- 
bined suggestions  of  certain  persons  who  at- 
tended a  meeting  recently  in  the  office  of 
Mr  Sylvan  Jeppesen,  U.S.  attorney.  In  at- 
tendance were  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy,  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  Elmore  County.  Mr.  L.  E. 
Clapp.  warden  of  the  Idaho  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Mr.  Mark  Maxwell,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  corrections,  Mr.  Al  Roard,  parole 
and  probation  officer,  Mr.  Bill  Lesh,  of  the 
Employment  Security  Agency.  Mr.  Allen  G. 
Shepard,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  his  two  assistants. 

"Mr.  Jeppesen  stated  that  he  had  been 
requested  by  Senator  Church  to  attend  said 
meeting,  which  was  called  primarily  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Clapp. 

"The  discussion  Involved  a  recent  criminal 
incident  at  the  Job  Corps  Camp  at  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho.  It  was  the  consensus  of  those 
present  at  the  meeting  that  the  entire  con- 
gressional delegation  should  be  Informed 
both  as  to  the  circumstances  and  the  think- 
ing of  the  group  regarding  corrective  action 
which  should  be  taken. 

"On  or  about  November  15.  1965.  a  vicious 
fight  took  place  in  one  of  the  dormitories 
of  the  Job  Corps  Camp  at  Mountain  Home. 
Said  assault  allegedly  took  place  as  a  result 
of  Truley  'nilman,  a  corpsman,  playing  a  ra- 
dio In  a  manner  disturbing  to  the  other  occu- 
pante  of  the  dormitory.  The  dormitory  leader, 
one  Paul  Dennis  Jones,  brutally  beat  Truley 
Tillman  about  the  head  and  face.  WhUe  sit- 
ting astride  the  prone  body  of  'nilman.  Jones 
produced  a  knife  and  slashed  'nilman  about 
the  face  and  hands,  and  then  plunged  the 
knife  into  the  abdomen  of  'nilman,  Infilctlng 
a  wound  approximately  2y2  inches  in  depth. 
"The  matter  was  reported  almost  immedi- 
ately to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  county  prosecutor. 
Because  of  the  question  of  Federal  enclave, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had 
been  called.  An  FBI  Investigator  was  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  that  night.  Interro- 
gated Jones  and  obtained  from  htm  a  state- 
ment admitting  participation  in  the  as- 
sault. Mr.  Kennedy  was  approached  that 
night  by  officials  of  the  Job  Corps,  who  at- 
tempted to  convince  Mr.  Kennedy  that  there 
should  be  no  criminal  proceedings  filed 
against  Jones  and  he  should  be  released  to 
the  Corps  for  administrative  action.  No  per- 
son in  the  Job  Corps  camp,  either  corpsman 
or  official,  would  sign  the  criminal  com- 
plaint against  Jones  for  assault  with  a  dead- 
ly weapon,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was.  therefore, 
required  to  sign  the  complaint  himself. 

"It  was  necessary  to  Issue  subpenas  and 
require  attendance  of  Job  Corps  witnesses  in 
court.  The  Job  Corps  officials,  through  their 
Washington,  D.C.,  office,  hired  Mr.  Robert 
Rowett  an  attorney  at  Mountain  Home,  to 
represent  the  accused  at  Federal  expense. 

"At  the  hearing  held  therein,  Jones  en- 
tered a  plea  of  guilty  to  assault  with  a  dead- 
ly weapon,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 


the   district   Judge   deferred   imposing   sen- 
tence pending  presentence  investigation. 

"At  the  hearing  for  sentencing,  officials 
from  the  Job  Corps  camp  were  present.  A 
telegram  from  the  Job  Corps  headquarters 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  was  submitted  to  the 
court,  which  requested  that  the  Judge  place 
Jones  on  probation  and  affirmatively  stated 
that  If  said  Jones  were  placed  on  probation 
by  the  court  he  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Job  Corps  and  returned  to  the  Job  Corps 
camp. 

"In  the  course  of  the  presentence  investi- 
gation, it  was  determined  that  Jones  Is  a 
three- '.ime  loser  on  felony  charges,  having 
been  convicted  and  served  sentences  in  CaU- 
fornla  State  correctional  institutions.  The 
criminal  record  of  Jones  can  be  sxunmarlzed 
as  follows:  At  the  age  of  16,  he  attempted 
to  kill  two  persons  by  firing  nine  shots  from 
a  revolver.  He  was  admitted  to  the  California 
Port  Springs  Boy's  Camp.  In  1962  he  was 
convicted  of  auto  theft  and  received  a  Jail 
sentence  and  3  years  probation.  Later  in 
1962,  he  was  convicted  of  auto  theft  and 
sentenced  to  an  additional  2  years  proba- 
tion. In  1963.  he  was  adjudged  a  parole  vi- 
olator, convicted  of  another  auto  theft  and 
sentenced  to  the  Soledad  Correctional  Insti- 
tution. In  1964,  he  was  paroled  and  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1965,  was  arrested  for  driving  with 
a  revoked  or  suspended  driver's  license,  and 
served  a  total  of  25  days  in  Jail. 

"At  the  time  of  his  Induction  into  the  Job 
Corps,  he  was,  and  still  remains  a  parolee 
of  California  correctional  system.  Idaho,  as 
are  all  States,  is  a  member  of  the  interstate 
compact  on  parole  and  probations.  Under  the 
terms  of  said  compact,  each  State  agrees  that 
It  win  not  permit  one  of  Its  parolees  or  pro- 
bationers to  move  to  another  State's  Jurisdic- 
tion without,  in  advance.  Informing  the  re- 
ceiving State  of  such  desire  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  supervision  of  such  pa- 
rolee or  probationer  by  the  receiving  State 
during  the  balance  of  parolee  or  probation- 
er's time.  No  such  notification  was  received 
by  the  State  of  Idaho,  or  ita  board  of  correc- 
tions from  either  the  State  of  California  or 
the  Job  Corps.  We  were  Informed  that  said 
Jones,  while  at  the  Job  Corps  camp,  was  made 
a  supervisor  of  other  corpsmen  in  three  ca- 
pacities: Dormitory  leader,  wing  leader,  and 
squad  leader  which  would  indicate  he  had 
rather  close  supervision  of  other  corpsmen. 
"Mr.  Kennedy  has  further  stated  that  he 
has  received  practically  no  cooperation  from 
fellow  Job  Corps  men  witnesses  In  investigat- 
ing or  processing  the  defendant  for  what  Is 
obviously  a  serious  crime  In  the  felony  cate- 
gory, nils,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
fendant  was   a   three-time  convicted   felon 
and    but   for   extremely   fortunate   circum- 
stances, his  latest  victim  would  have  died. 

"One  of  the  eyewitnesses  to  the  assault,  an- 
other corpsman,  called  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
testify  under  oath,  refused  to  state  that  he 
had  seen  the  assault  with  the  knife,  although 
standing  within  3  feet  o«  the  scene.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy states  that  he  Is  convinced  that  this 
witness  is  guilty  of  outright  perjury.  The  vic- 
tim of  the  assavilt  was  so  mistreated  and 
threatened  by  friends  of  Jones  that  he  has 
now  resigned  from  the  Job  Corps  and  has  left 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

"Jones  was  recently  brought  before  the 
Third  District  Court  in  Boise  for  sentencing, 
at  which  time  Job  Corps'  officials  and  his 
lawyer,  Mr.  Rowett,  also  appeared.  "ITie  dis- 
trict Judge.  Hon.  J.  Ray  Durtschl,  withheld 
sentence  on  Jones  and  placed  him  on  pro- 
bation for  2  years,  with  the  condition  that 
he  serve  4  months  in  JaU,  and  then  return  to 
the  Job  Corps.  A  further  condition  was  that 
he  receive  psychiatric  treatment. 

"I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  consensus  of  the 
group  in  stating  that  the  concept  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  philosophy  which  led  to  Its 
establishment  Is  laudable  In  every  respect. 
Such  provides  an  opportunity  for  underpriv- 
ileged youth  to  be  trained  for  work  and  ob- 
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tain  necessary  education.  We  think  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  group  of  young  people  In  the 
16  to  21  age  bracket,  most  of  whom  are  lack- 
ing In  education  and  In  the  opportunity  to 
compete  In  our  society,  are  perhaps  the  most 
highly  impressionable  group  of  persons  who 
could  be  assembled.  Many  of  them  have  al- 
ready had  minor  brushes  with  the  law.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  greater  tragedy  than  having 
such  a  group  of  young  people  exposed  to  what 
la  obviously  a  vicious  and  mentally  disturbed 
person.  To  compound  the  problem,  such  a 
person  was  placed  in  a  position  of  authority 
and  responsibility  over  these  same  highly  Im- 
pressionable corpsmen. 

"We  feel  from  this  incident  can  be  drawn 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  screening 
process  of  the  Job  Corps  is  at  times,  at  least, 
a  complete  failure.  We  are  informed  that  the 
officials  at  the  local  Job  Corps  camp  are  un- 
able to,  or  have  not  determined  how  many 
If  any,  of  their  corpsmen  are  on  a  present 
active  status  of  parole  or  probation  from 
other  States.  The  State  board  of  corrections 
is  reasonably  positive  that  such  situations 
exist  and  in  conformance  with  the  inter- 
state compact,  are  desirous  of  being  informed 
of  the  existence  of  parolees  and  probation- 
ers from  other  States  who  are  presently  re- 
siding within  Idaho.  We  feel  this  is  particu- 
larly necessary  since  we  are  informed  that 
the  Jo^  Corps  has  no  Interest  in  the  super- 
>laloil_of  parolees  or  probationers. 

"WValso  feel  it  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
the  officials  of  the  State  of  Idaho  concerned 
with  supervising  probationers  and  parolees 
have  had  very  fine  cooperation  with  the 
armed  services  regarding  such  supervisory 
problems. 

"It  is  also  the  consensus  of  the  group  that 
the  basic  concept  of  a  Job  Corps,  as  an- 
nounced to  the  public  at  large,  was  not  to 
provide  rehabilitation  institutions  for  crim- 
inals. The  public  acceptance  of  the  Job 
Corps  locations  was,  we  felt,  based  on  the 
asserted  purpose  of  the  Job  Corps  as  pro- 
viding training  and  education  for  under- 
privileged young  people  who  deserved  an  op- 
portunity. 

"Prom  my  own  personal  standpoint,  and 
while  I  may  not  reflect  the  consensus  of  the 
group,  I  must  state  that  I  am  highly  shocked 
and  indignant  at  the  use  of  Federal  moneys 
to  furnish  legal  counsel,  ball,  psychiatric 
evaluation  and  treatment,  etc.,  to  an  ac- 
cuaed,  regardless  of  whether  he  be  a  Fed- 
eral employee,  State  employee,  or  whatever. 
"As  you  know,  our  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  the  State  of  Idaho,  for  many  years 
has  required  the  appointment  of  legal  coun- 
sel for  indigent  defendants  and  the  reports 
of  our  supreme  court  are  replete  with  opin- 
ions stating  that  the  failure  to  fully  and 
fairly  advise  an  accused  of  his  right  to  legal 
counsel,  and  to  fiimlsh  such  counsel,  consti- 
tutes the  deprlval  of  constitutional  rights.  I 
seriously  question  the  existence  of  any 
statutory  authorization  for  such  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds.  Such  certainly  has  never 
been  the  case  in  regard  to  armed  services 
personnel  and  I  can  see  no  difference  be- 
tween the  furnishing  of  counsel  to  a  Job 
corpsman,  Federal  employee,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  legal  counsel  to  a  mailman,  a 
U.S.  attorney,  an  elevator  operator  in  a  post 
office  building  or  a  U.S.  Senator,  any  one 
of  whom  could  be  charged  with  murder  or 
an  attempted  murder. 

"We  sincerely  believe  that  these  matters  de- 
mand your  attention  and  investigation,  U 
the  Job  Corps  is  to  continue  to  have  the 
public   confldenoe   and   carry   out   the   very 
laudable  program  for  which  it  was  designed. 
"I   should   add    that   Mr.   Kennedy   some 
time  ago,  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver,  relative  to  the 
problems  discussed  herein,  and  has  not,  as 
yet,  received  the  courtesy  of  a  reply. 
"AlXAN  O.  Shkpard, 
"Attorney  General.  State  of  Idaho. 


EXCKRPTS     nOM      THE      OITICK      OF      ECONOMIC 
OPPOBTUNTTT  BUIXBTIN  NO.  ee-«0 

"It  is  Job  Corps  policy  to  provide  legal 
services  to  corpsmen  faced  with  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  Job  Corps  Is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  protection  of  the  rights  of  corps- 
men  at  all  times  from  the  moment  they  are 
en  route  to  Job  Corps  conservation  centers 
for  initial  assignments  until  they  are  dis- 
charged. 

"Attorney's  fees  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
corpsman 's  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate 
of  $5  per  hour  for  time  expended  In  a  Judicial 
proceeding  and  $3  per  hour  for  time  ex- 
pended in  office  consultation  and  prepara- 
tion. The  total  amount  thus  deducted  from 
the  corpsman 's  readjustment  allowance  shall 
not  exceed  $60  in  any  case.  The  difference 
between  the  corpsman's  contribution  to  his 
legal  defense  payments  and  the  actual  fees 
of  the  attorney  wUl  be  paid  by  Job  Corps 
Up  to  the  limits  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964.  Reasonably  nece:sary  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  attorney  in  handling  the  case 
will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Job  Corps,  but  wUl 
not  be  charged  to  the  corpsman. 

"When  a  corpsman  is  faced  with  criminal 
proceedings,  the  center  director  should  retain 
an  attorney  to  represent  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Provide  the  corpsman  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  select  an  attorney  of  his  choice,  and 
Inform  the  corpsman  that  fees  will  be  de- 
ducted from  his  readjustment  allowance  at 
the  rate  of  $5  per  hour  for  time  expended 
in  a  judicial  proceeding  and  93  per  hour  for 
time  expended  in  office  consultation  and 
preparation,  up  to  the  $50  limit.  If  the  corps- 
man  refuses  an  attorney  on  this  basis,  the 
center  director  should  attempt  to  have  an 
attorney  supplied  by  a  local  legal  service  or- 
ganization or  appointed  by  the  court.  In  any 
case  where  a  corpsman  Is  faced  with  criminal 
proceedings',  the  center  director  should  im- 
mediately notify  Job  Corps  Operations  Cen- 
ter by  teletype." 

Our  concern  for  the  future  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  safety  of  Its  enrollees  mounts 
as  tales  of  Job  Corps  terror  increase.  We  are 
outraged  to  read  the  following  newsp^er 
account  of  what,  sadly,  appears  to  be  the 
prevailing  life  of  a  corpsman. 

[From   the   Leader.   Coming,   N.Y.,   May   9, 

1966] 

Job  Corps  Man's  Lxms  to  Sibtzr  Ddtsbs 

From  One  to  His  Mothbk 

(By  ClUf  Towner) 

Statements  made  by  a  Job  Corps  man  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  about  how  well  he  liked 
the  Job  Corps  and  how  well  he  was  being 
treated,  apparently  was  merely  an  attempt  on 
his  part  to  allay  his  mother's  fears. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Leader  carried  ex- 
cerpts of  a  letter  from  Job  Corps  man,  Ron- 
ald James  Wlnchell,  stationed  at  Fort  Cijster, 
Battle  Creek,  BCch.,  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mu- 
riel Snyder,  of  Beaver  Dams,  rural  delivery  2. 

At  that  time,  the  19-year-old  corpsman 
spoke  of  the  good  food  and  how  it  was  "Just 
like  living  at  home." 

Wlnchell  also  told  his  mother  he  hadn't 
"had  a  bit  of  trouble  getting  along  with  the 
fellows  here  at  all." 

However,  this  week,  his  mother  brought  to 
the  Leader  office  another  letter,  one  be  re- 
cently wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Jones, 
Jr.,  of  163  East  Market  Street,  Coming,  in 
which  an  entirely  different  story  Is  outlined. 

INJintT     CONFIRMED 

William  Olfford,  a  member  of  Congressman 
Charles  E.  Ooodell's  staff  In  Washington,  D.C., 
told  the  Leader  today  that  he  had  confirmed 
Corpsman  Wlnchell's  finger  Injury. 

Olfford  said  he  put  through  two  calls  to 
Fort  Custer  and  spoke  to  the  doctor  who  said 
the  records  showed  Wlnchell  had  reported  to 
the  dispensary  on  April  23  with  a  fractured 
left  ring  finger. 


Camp  officials  said  they  did  not  know  how 
the  Injviry  was  received. 

When  Olfford  put  through  Uie  second  call, 
the  doctor  said  he  had  examined  Wlnchell 
again  and  had  ordered  X-rays  taken  of  the 
Injured  finger. 

The  letter,  published  with  Mrs.  Snyder's 
permission,  follows: 

"Well,  I  guess  its  about  time  I  write  you 
two  a  letter,  wouldn't  you  say?  Well,  first  of 
all  I'll  tell  you  what's  really  going  on  up  here. 
"Friday  night  I  got  into  a  fight  and  almost 
broke  my  collarbone.  I  got  thrown  face  flrst 
into  one  of  the  beams  in  the  room  and  boy, 
did  it  ever  hurt. 

"I  thought  for  sure  that  I  broke  it,  but  it 
feels  all  right  now,  thank  God.  After  my 
finger,  that's  all  I'd  need. 

"I've  Just  about  broken  my  finger  a  couple 
of  times  over  again,  but  Saturday  night  really 
did  it.  I  got  in  another  fight  and  I  had  to  use 
my  left  hand.  I  thought  that  really  did  it  be- 
cause I  couldn't  move  it  for  the  rest  of  the 
night. 

"It's  not  easy  fighting  with  one  hand  but 
I'm  sure  as  hell  going  to  fight  back,  no  matter 
what  happens. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  ever  be  able  to  use  that 
hand  like  I  should.  It  Just  starts  to  heal  up 
and  then  I  have  to  use  it  to  defend  myself. 
Jtist  about  every  night  there's  guys  getting 
Jumped  and  beat  up  Just  for  the  hell  of  it. 
Race  riots  don't  help  either,  if  you  know  what 
T  mean. 

"Sunday  night  one  of  the  foreman's  cars 
were  set  afire  by  corpsmen.  They  haven't 
found  out  [who]  did  it  yet,  but  when  they  do 
I  g^ess  its  5  years  for  (whoever)  did  do  it.  A 
can  of  lighter  fiuid  was  found  by  the  car.  It 
burnt  the  insldes  all  to  hell. 

"Some  guys  go  to  the  show  at  night  and 
most  of  the  time  some  of  them  end  up  in 
the  dispensary  cut  up,  most  of  the  time. 

"About  a  month  after  I  got  here  at  Custer 
t  had  the  first  chance  to  [experience)  having 
a  knife  pulled  on  me.  It  happened  coming 
back  to  the  camp  from  Battle  Creek  on  the 
bus.  1  didn't  have  much  to  say  about  it  at 
the  time  or  I  wouldn't  be  writing  anybody 
anything. 

"I  didn't  want  to  tell  Mom  any  of  this  be- 
cause you  know  how  she  woiild  react.  I'm 
telling  you  and  Cllve  this  because  I  think 
you'll  understand  what's  happening. 

"I  found  out  that  over  40  percent  of  all 
the  guys  that  come  in  Job  Corps  leave  be- 
cause of  what  I'm  telling  you  now.  They're  in 
for  a  few  weeks  and  that's  all  it  takes. 

"Now,  for  instance,  I'm  sitting  on  my  bed 
writing  in  a  notebook.  In  the  back  of  the 
binder  I've  got  a  (razor)  blade  stuck  where 
no  one  can  see  it.  Just  waiting  for  someone 
to  come  fooling  aroimd.  I  don't  mean  by 
the  kind  of  fooling  around  we  did  home.  Its 
all  together  different.  The  blade  does  the 
trick  Just  by  showing  it  to  your  ( opponent  |. 
WeU  this  isn't  half  of  It,  but  111  stop  now." 
Mrs.  Snyder  hasn't  heard  from  her  son  for 
more  than  2  weeks  and  expressed  her  con- 
cern for  his  safety  after  reading  the  above. 
Congressman  Charles  E.  Ooodell  has  been 
asked  to  investigate. 

CONTINTJATION    OF   TEXT 

Recent  disturbances  at  the  Rodman  Job 
Corps  Center,  located  on  the  outskirts  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass..  we  feel,  emphasize  the 
need  for  careful  screening  of  enrollees  and 
more  adequate  security  protection  at  the 
Job  Corps  centers: 

TERROR   IN   THE    STREETS 

For  several  months,  residents  of  the  south 
end  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  have  complained 
to  civil  and  Job  Corps  center  authorities 
that  the  discipline  and  control  of  enrollees 
at  the  Rodman  Men's  Job  Corps  Center  was 
extremely  lax.  A  near  riot  at  the  center  late 
last  simuner  and  several  Instances  of  violence 
at  the  center  and  in  New  Bedford  during  re- 
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cent  weeks  resulted  In  a  nervous  and  tanae 
situation  In  New  Bedford. 

The  following  was  reported  by  members 
of  the  New  Bedford  Police  Department: 

"On  Saturday  night,  May  21,  1966,  a  crowd 
of  approximately  150  Job  Corpsmen  gather- 
ered  at  about  10  pjn.  and  began  a  march 
to  free  a  fellow  Corps  man  who  had  been 
arrested  earlier  In  the  day  and  charged  ^th 
wielding  a  knife.  Two  single-manned  New 
Bedford  Police  cars  attempted  to  intercept 
the  crowd  who  were  armed  with  pipes,  bed- 
Dosts.  umbrella  sticks,  and  stones.  For  nearly 
2  hours,  the  mob  terrorized  the  neighbors 
who  resided  in  south  New  Bedford  near  the 
Job  Corps  center.  It  was  reported  80™*°^ 
the  New  Bedford  citizens  sat  In  their  bed- 
room windows  armed  with  shotguns  and  .22 
caliber  rifles.  Men  were  afraid  to  leave  thrtr 
homes  to  report  to  work  for  the  night  shifty 
Job  Corps  men  rapped  on  houses  with  clubs 
and   looked   In   the   windows    of   residents 

homes.  _    ...•»_  _-. 

"Approximately  36  police  from  2  shifts  re- 
ported to  the  emergency.  The  Job  Corps  men 
were  persuaded  to  return  to  the  center  about 
midnight.  They  continued  to  shout  obecenl- 
tles  at  the  police  and  hurl  rocks  at  the 
patrol  cars.  One  policeman  reported  a  shot 
fired  at  the  patrol  car  from  behind  the  cen- 
ter fence.  A  Molotov  cocktail-type  bomb  was 
recovered  by  the  police,  together  with  a  vari- 
ety of  clubs,  pipes,  and  umbrella  sticks. 

"In  the  absence  of  security  and  In  view 
of  the  limited  police  personnel,  many  con- 
sidered New  Bedford  fortunate  that  there 
were  no  physical  injuries  reported  and  a 
minimum  of  property  damage.  The  police 
who  reported  to  the  scene  flrst  feared  tney 
would    not   be   able    to    handle   the    emer- 

°^"'T^e  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  City  Council 
acted  swiftly.  At  a  special  meeting  Monday. 
May  23,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  coimcll : 

"  'NEW  BEDFORD   CTTT  COUNCIL 

•Whereas  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Job 
corps  faclUtles  have  no  place  in  urban  com- 
munities, particularly  one  the  size  of  New 
Bedford,  since  such  cities  are  unable  because 
of  a  lack  of  manpower,  both  police  and  fire. 
to  deal  with  resulting  problems:  and 

■  -Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  un- 
qualifiedly m  agreement  that  the  basic  idea 
is  meritorious,  experience  shows  that  im- 
proper   location    detract    from    the    chosen 

•  'Whereas  the  people  Uvlng  In  the  south 
end  of  New  Bedford  have  had  their  peace  of 
mind  shattered  and  they  have  be«n  put  Into 
a  state  of  fear  that  Is  aUen  to  this  staid 
New  England  seaport;  and 

"  Whereas  the  populace,  with  few  excep- 
tions, demand  that  the  center  be  moved 
away  from   New  Bedford  immediately:   and 

"•Whereas  the  city  Is  actually  menaced 
bv  hordes  of  undisciplined  youths  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  It  is  reduced  to  a  state 
of  hysteria;  and  ,  ^       _ 

"•Whereas  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
should  be  advised  of  this  defect  in  Ws  sys- 
tem  of  living  laboratories:   Therefore  be  It 

•' ■Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
united  States  be  and  he  Is  hereby  r«pect. 
fully  implored  to  close  down  the  Rodman 
Job  Cor^  and  to  move  Its  facilities  to  a 
rural  area  away  from  this  city;   and  be  it 

""  -Rlsolved.  That  a  copy  hereof  be  naa»e^ 
as  evidence  of  our  sentiments  to  President 

Johnson.  „  ^,    ^   ^.*„ 

•••Rollcall  vote  of  the  New  Bedford  City 
Council:  U  yeas;  no  nays;  vote  recorded 
unanimous."  " 

Based  on  these  and  other  authoritative 
accounts  of  the  way  In  which  Job  Corpa 
camps  are  being  administered,  we  would  con- 
cur with  a  Federal  Judge  who  recently  re- 
turned a  17-year-old  Job  Corps  trainee  to 
a  Federal  cOTrectlonal  institution  for  Juve- 
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nlles  rath^Br  than  return  him  to  the  Job 
Corpe  because  aa  he  expressed  It, 

"I'm  concerned  about  the  discipline  at  the 
Job  Corps.  We  are  dealing  with  a  sensitive 
situation  and  if  we  let  this  sort  of  thing 
go  on  (marihuana  at  the  center)  we  don't 
know  to  what  proportions  It  might  grow.  I 
think  the  National  Training  School  will  pro- 
vide a  better  atmo^here  for  you." 

We  cannot  allow  such  atrocltlea  to  con- 
tinue. We  Insist  that  arrest  records  of  all 
Job  Corps  applicants  be  checked  and  that 
practical  and  reasonable  disciplinary  meas- 
ures be  Imposed  at  the  camps.  The  RepubU- 
can  views  on  this  subject  are  In  complete 
agreement  with  thoM  of  the  Democratlo 
leader  in  the  Senate  as  ezpreawd  by  him  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  Wednesday.  April  27. 
1966.  Senator  Mansfield's  comments  are  set 
out  in  the  following  Republican  poverty 
memo. 


[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee, RepubUcan  Poverty  Memo  No.  22, 
May  2, 1966] 

Senator  Manbfixld  ok  the  Job  Cobps 
Republicans  propoaed  experimental  Job 
Corps  camps  3  years  before  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. We  believe  In  the  concept,  but  we  do 
not  believe  In  the  Job  Corpe  program  we  have 
today. 

Every  time  we  advance  spedflc  criticism, 
the  broken  record  response  from  poverty 
officials  and  their  spokesmen  In  Congresa  la, 
"Oh,  that's  an  isolated  case  and  they  are  Juat 
trying  to  destroy  the  Job  Cor^  program." 
They  Ignore  the  almost  endleaa  evidence  of 
poor  administration,  protection  racketa. 
Corps  men  forced  to  live  with  pipes  under 
their  plUowB,  lack  of  discipline  In  campa, 
and  lack  of  plaimlng  for  Joba  outside  of  the 
camp — these  condition*  seem  to  prevail 
acroaa  the  country. 

In  the  past  we  have  exposed  serious  faults 
In  the  selection  and  screening  of  corpsmen, 
but  the  mass-production  psychology  pre- 
vails. Earlier  this  year,  we  cited  the  case  of 
a  Montana  corpsman  who  shot  a  lady  In  a 
Billings  bar.  Thereafter,  he  was  not  only 
retained  in  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  but 
flown  with  a  guard  back  and  forth  from 
Kentucky  to  Montana  several  times  at  tax- 
payers' expense  to  attend  court  proceedings 
in  Billings. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  At  the  time 
this  incident  occurred.  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  said.  "The  idea 
of  the  Job  Corps  In  my  opinion  Is  a  great 
Idea  but  this  Incident  Is  wrong  and  reaUy 
burns  me  up.  These  dropouts  and  malcon- 
tents are  being  coddled  and  complimented 
for  their  derogatory  behavior." 

We  had  hoped  our  protests  and  warnings 
would  be  the  end  of  this  continuing  story 
of  shortsighted  administration.  Now  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Mansfleld.  of  Montana,  has  revealed  that 
this  regrettable  story  continues.  Here  are 
Senator  Mansfield's  own  words  spoken  from 
the  Senate  fioor  on  Wednesday,  April  27, 
1966: 

"Mr  President,  one  of  the  major  pro- 
grams within  the  admlnlstratlon"s  antlpov- 
erty  program  is  the  Job  Corps.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  program  Is  designed  to 
take  yoimgsters  from  unfortunate  sur- 
roundings and  expose  them  to  education, 
training,  and  guidance,  preparing  them  for 
a  more  worthwhile  role  In  our  society.  The 
program  takes  these  people  from  their  home 
environment  and  places  them  In  campe 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  now 
three  Job  Corps  camps  in  my  Stote  of  Mon- 
tana. 

"The  basic  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  fine, 
but  I  have  become  somewhat  concerned 
about  Its  implementation,  the  screening  proc- 
ess used  in  filling  the  campe  and  overall  In- 
adequacies in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 


gram Plrat  of  all.  It  seems  to  me  Uwt  every- 
one waa  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  g«t  the  first 
campe  operating,  too  little  time  waa  given 
to  the  screening  of  Job  Oorpe  appUcants. 
There  is  a  need  to  be  more  selective.  There 
are  many  who  can  be  helped  and  who  are 
willing  to  be  helped.  These  camps  should 
be  limited  to  those  who  have  given  some 
Indication  that  they  want  to  be  helped  and 
are  willing  to  try.  It  waa  not  my  Intention 
to  support  the  establishment  of  three  reform- 
atories in  my  State.  There  have,  as  yet.  been 
no  major  Incidents  at  any  of  the  Montana 
campe. 

"I  do  not  nine  admonishing  the  Job  Corps 
but  an  Incident  has  occurred  in  Montana 
which  Illustrates  my  cause  for  concern.  Some 
months  ago  a  Juvenile  In  Billings  with  a 
most  unfortunate  background  waa  selected 
for  the  Job  Corpe.  However,  before  he  could 
be  transported  to  hU  camp  in  the  Midwest, 
he  was  involved  in  a  barroom  brawl  and  shot 
a  patron.  His  defense  was  immediately  taken 
over  by  the  Job  Corps  officials,  he  was  then 
taken  to  the  camp  and  returned  to  BllUngs, 
when  required  by  the  co\irts.  He  was  given 
better  counseling,  care,  and  attention  than 
the  average  individual.  Within  the  past  week 
or  so  he  escaped  from  camp  with  a  colleague, 
stole  a  car  and  in  Indiana  was  involved  In 
a  car  accident  taking  the  lives  of  two  pe<^le 
and  hospitalizing  others  In  critical  condition 
including  himself. 

•"I  am  well  aware  that  there  can  be  bad 
apples  in  every  program,  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  Perhaps 
It  is  a  matter  of  lack  of  know-how  and  in- 
efficiency on  the  part  of  the  administrative 
Job  Corpe  personnel  involved.  They  and  those 
enrolled  in  the  program  shovild  have  been 
more  selective  in  the  very  beginning.  Cer- 
tainly a  man  with  a  criminal  charge  against 
him  should  be  kept  under  very  close  surveil- 
lance. Also  there  is  a  grave  question  as  to 
any  value  this  program  might  be  to  a  per- 
son of  this  nature.  The  Individual  involved 
w«s  given  treatment  and  protection  above 
and  beyond  that  allowed  the  average  citi- 
zen, only  to  have  It  thrown  back  at  us  with 
more  criminal  action. 

"I  do  not  like  speaking  In  this  vein,  but 
I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  a 
more  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps  men  and 
an  insistence  upon  efficient  and  capable  ad- 
ministrative and  guidance  personnel." 

It  is  time  Congress  imposed  some  sensible 
standards  on  Job  Corps  administration.  Our 
opportunity  crusade,  offered  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  war  on  poverty,  In  the 
form  of  HJl.  13378,  would  impose  careful 
screening  and  enrollment  procedures. 


CONTINTJATION    OF    TEXT 

The  desire  of  OEO  for  dramatic  resulta 
could  well  cause  another  serious  problem  at 
the  expense  of  corpsmen.  As  tales  of  Job 
Corps  terror  rise,  enrollees  drop  out  and  new 
campe  open  at  rising  expense,  a  critical  short- 
age of  potential  enrollees  has  developed.  How 
has  OEO  responded  to  this  problem?  They 
have  launched  a  series  of  hasty  recmltment 
campaigns,  the  Implications  of  which  are 
described  In  the  following  Republican  pov- 
erty memo. 

WHO   Is  THE    "WRONO-WAT   CORMGAN"   AT 

OEO? 
The  Job  Corpe  has  been  under  fire  for 
Its  superficial  and  Inadequate  testing,  evalu- 
ation, and  screening  of  applicants.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  many  of  us  that,  at  an  average 
coet  in  excess  of  $9,120  per  enroUee.  aMlgn* 
ment  to  a  Job  Corps  camp  should  be  based 
upon  careful  professional  evaluation. 

While  constructive  critics  have  been  urging 
Job  Corps  officials  to  Ughten  up  recruitment 
procedures.  Job  Oorpe  officials  have  Ift'^ch*^ 
rserles  of  new  and  experimental  procedure 
that  might  weU  be  called  blind  mans  bluffy 

AU  of  the  recruitment  gimmicks  have  the 
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purpose  of  speeding  up  the  proceealng  ttme 
and  funnellng  appUcante  Into  Job  Corps 
campa  on  a  crash  basis.  One  experiment, 
designed  to  enroll  roughly  3,700  applicants, 
^fln  been  the  waiver  of  the  Medical  examina- 
tion of  applicants  between  April  14  and 
May  7. 

As  one  recrulianent  announcement  adver- 
tised, those  who  apply  prior  to  May  7  "wlU 
not  need  a  physical  examination  If  they  are 
in  good  heaJth."  How  does  OEO  Intend  to 
determine  an  applicant's  health  unless  he 
has  been  examined  by  a  physician? 

Other  recruitment  programs  guMantee 
that  Job  Corps  applicants  will  be  sent  to  a 
camp  wtthln  34  hours  after  signing  up,  3  days 
after  signing  \ip,  5  days  after  signing  up.  or 
10  days  after  signing  up.  Whether  the  process 
takes  24  hours  or  10  days  seems  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  area  ot  the  country  the 
^pUcant  comes  from. 

How  are  these  high-powered  public  rela- 
tions devices  going  to  Improve  the  hap- 
hazard screening  procedures  that  have 
caused  so  many  problems  In  Job  Corps 
camps?  How  are  criminal  records  to  be  de- 
termined and  analyzed  for  proper  applicant 
assignment?  How  are  epidemics  of  communi- 
cable diseases  to  be  avoided  at  Job  Corps 
centers?  Why  the  assembly-line,  supermarket 
approach  at  this  stage? 

Poverty  officials  earlier  Indicated  they  had 
r52,00fl  "applicants  for  the  Job  Corps  and 
CDuIdnTtake  care  of  them  all.  The  435,000 
"U'l  Abner"  comic  books,  designed  to  stimu- 
late Job  Corps  applications,  are  gathering 
dust  In  a  warehouse  at  taxpayer's  expense. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  for  shelving  the 
comic  book  approach  was  a  backlog  of  Job 
Corps  aK>llcants  With  a  backlog  of  appli- 
cants. OEO  launches  a  series  of  all-out  re- 
cruitment programs.  The  poverty  question  at 
the  day  Is.  "Who  Is  the  'Wrong  Way  Corrlgan' 
at  OEO?" 

THE    8PCTTKB1NG    JOB    CORPS 

The  results  of  the  hasty  launching  of  the 
Job  Corps  programs  show  a  number  of  cen- 
ters are  shifting  management.  During 
recent  weeks,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  announced  sponsors  at  the  fol- 
lowing wlU  be  replaced:  St.  Petersburg  (Pla.) 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center;  Camp  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  Center,  Edlnburg.  Ind.;  and  Camp 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center,  Morganfleld, 
Ky. 

In  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  the  Pinellas  County 
School  Board  has  voted  not  to  renew  Its  con- 
tract when  it  expires  July  31,  1966.  The  fol- 
lowing Republican  poverty  memo  relates  the 
sequence  of  events  leading  to  OEO's  decision 
to  abandon  St.  Petersbiwg  when  the  current 
contract  expiree: 

(Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcommit- 
tee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  25,  May 
13,  1966) 

Rocking  CHAm  Vcssrs  Rock  and  Roix  or 

COMMUNFTY     RELATION     ATROCITEBS     IN     ST. 

PxTERSBtrRG,  Pla. 

A  first  requirement  Is  successful  operation 
of  a  Job  Corpe  center  Is  good  community  re- 
lations. In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Job  Corps 
officials  have  acted  out  a  textbook  version 
of  how  not  to  promote  good  community  rela- 
Uons.  In  April  1965  they  opened  a  Women's 
Job  Corps  Center  In  the  Hotel  Huntington 
In  a  quiet  area  surrounded  by  residential 
dwellings  for  retired  people.  The  rental  of  the 
Hotel  Huntington  for  18  months  totaled  more 
than  Its  appraised  value.  Community  resist- 
ance and  resentment  were  overwhelming. 
At  the  time,  an  OEO  spokesman,  referring 
to  Women's  Job  Corps  centers,  said,  "The  St. 
Petersburg  Center  Is  the  first.  If  any  mistakes 
have  been  made,  the  responsibility  is  mine 
and  I  will  learn  from  them." 

After  1  year,  OEO  had  graduated  42  en- 
rollees  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Center  at  a 
cost  of  •1,646,601,  averaging  $39,205  per  grad- 


uate. The  monthly  cost  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg facilities  Is  by  far  the  highest  of  any 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  In  the  country. 

Training  and  classroom  facilities  were 
spread  over  four  separate  locations  In  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Pinellas  County  School 
Board,  the  Center's  sponsor,  has  been  locked 
In  continuous  struggle  and  controversy  with 
OEO.  causing  them  now  to  terminate  their 
contract. 

Having  blundered  so  disastrously  In  their 
selection  of  the  Huntington  site  suid  i  i  pro- 
moting good  community  relations  in  this  first 
Job  Corps  operation.  OEO  has  now  demon- 
strated how  they  have  learned  from  past  mis- 
takes. On  May  4.  with  great  gusto.  OEO  an- 
nounced the  Center  will  be  moved  to  the 
old  luxury  Soreno  Hotel  under  a  14-month 
contract  for  $3.1  million.  Amazed  local  of- 
ficials lost  no  time  In  reacting.  On  May  10. 
the  St.  Petersburg  City  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  precluding  the  use  of  the  Soreno 
Hotel  for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  On  May  11.  the 
school  board  refused  to  extend  the  current 
contract  for  use  of  school  facilities.  Protests 
rose  from  every  corner.  Including  community 
businessmen  and  planners  who  found  the  Job 
Corps  location  In  direct  contradiction  of  re- 
development ajid  rehabilitation  plans  for  that 
area  of  the  city.  The  Ctovemor  has  Indi- 
cated he  will  try  to  veto  the  project. 

It  would  appear  that  Job  Corps  officials 
have  leaped  from  the  frying  pan  Into  the 
fire,  and  they  owe  Congress  and  the  people 
of  St.  Petersburg  some  explanations; 

(1)  Did  any  community  officials  a«ree  to 
the  Soreno  Hotel  location  before  It  was  an- 
nounced? 

(2)  Could  the  dreamers  at  OEO  come  up 
with  any  location  that  would  cause  more 
community  disruption  In  St.  Petersburg? 

(3)  What  possible  basis  did  they  have  for 
selecting  a  community  like  St.  Petersburg 
for  a  Job  Corps  site  In  the  first  place? 

(4)  What  accounts  for  the  apparent  ob- 
session at  OBO  to  rejuvenate  old  hotels  In 
unsuitable  locations? 

(5)  Under  present  policies  can  they  hold 
out  any  hope  to  the  American  taxpayers  that 
they  will  ever  get  their  cost  per  Job  Corps 
graduate  down  to  as  low  as  $20,000,  without 
counting  dropouts  as  graduates? 

We  are  particularly  affronted  by  Job  Corps 
bungling  because  of  our  longtime  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Job  Corpw  approach.  Three  years 
before  the  war  on  poverty,  we  proposed  ex- 
perimental skill  centers  for  young  people  who 
need  to  be  liberated  from  their  Immediate 
environment  In  order  to  respond  to  educa- 
tional training.  The  Education  and  Labor 
Conunlttee  this  week  has  rejected  summarily 
a  whole  series  of  Republican  amendments  to 
tighten  up  Job  Corps  procedures  and  to 
counter  the  mass  production  psychology  that 
still  seems  to  prevail  at  OEO. 

Our  100-page  "Opportunity  Crusade,"  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  poverty  war, 
would  require  proper  planning,  consultation 
with  local  officials,  and  sensible  economic 
management.  It  would  direct  Job  Corps  of- 
ficials by  specific  provision  of  law  to  "stimu- 
late formations  of  Indigenoiis  community 
activity  In  areas  surrounding  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters to  provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  recep- 
tion of  enroUeee  In  community  life." 

CONTDTOATION  OT  TfcXT 

When  OEO  announced  the  change  of  spon- 
sor on  May  4,  1966,  a  spokesman  stated  the 
Pinellas  County  School  Board  decided  not  to 
seek  renewal  of  its  contract  because  of  the 
administrative  burden.  On  May  13,  1966, 
Sargent  Shrlver,  OEO's  Director,  announced 
the  Job  Corps  was  being  removed  from  St. 
Petersburg,  Pla.,  because  of  the  hostility 
shown  to  the  Job  Corps  Center  and  the  en- 
rollees. 

At  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  OEO  has  decided 
not  to  renew  the  Job  Corps  contract  with 
Midwest  Education  Foundation,  Inc.  Weet- 


Inghouse  Electric  Co.  was  schedviled  to  take 
over  the  operation  on  June  1,  1966.  Critics 
of  the  Atterbury  program  termed  It  a  "sad, 
sad  failure." 

On  March  10,  1966.  OEO  announced  the 
Breckinridge  (Ky.),  Job  Corps  Center  would 
be  run  by  General  Precision  Equipment,  Inc. 
A  spokesman  for  OEO  said  the  contract 
would  not  be  renewed  because  the  Center 
operation  was  too  much  of  an  administra- 
tive burden  for  Southern  IlllnoU  University. 

On  March  8,  1966,  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on 
Poverty,  Sargent  Shrlver,  OEO's  Director,  tes- 
tified steps  had  been  undertaken  to  change 
the  contractor  at  Breckinridge.  He  acknowl- 
edged there  were  624  corpsmen,  although  the 
contract  called  for  2.000,  and  569  staff  mem- 
bers In  the  Center.  It  It  difficult  to  explain 
a  situation  like  Breckinridge  when  thousttnds 
of  applicants  are  waiting  to  fill  Job',  Cofps 
slots.  ., 

It  Is  apparent  the  Job  Corps  program  is    ^ 
floundering.  It  is  the  Republican  view  thtft    < 
OEO  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  demon-''"* 
strate  Its  ability  to  administer  a  productive, 
worthwhile  Job  Corps.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
minority,  OEO  has  failed  more  noticeably  in 
this   area   than   In   any   other   single   antl> 
poverty  program. 

WORK   TRAINING? 

Republicans  recognize  the  vast  potential 
of  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  to 
deal  with  the  acute,  widespread  problem  of 
school  dropouts  and  the  tremendous  waste  of 
manpower  resulting  from  the  Idleness  of 
large  numbers  of  our  youths. 

A  soundly  conceived,  properly  administered 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  would  do  much 
to  alleviate  the  problem  of  training  youths 
for  meaningful  employment  and  prepare 
them  for  productive  futures.  To  date,  there 
Is  little  evidence  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  prog^ram  has  accomplished  these  objec- 
tives. On  the  contrary,  newspaper  accounts 
report  endless  examples  of  dishonesty,  kick- 
backs, political  patronage,  enrollment  of  fic- 
titious persons,  displacement  of  the  elderly 
by  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enroUees,  and 
gross  disregard  of  eligibility  standards. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  of  enroUees  that 
their  "training"  consists  of  streetsweeping, 
picking  up  park  Utter,  leaf  raking  and  other 
forms  of  meaningless  employment.  The  fail- 
ure of  this  "work  training"  program,  as  It 
was  originally  designated,  and  since  forgot- 
ten. Is  pointed  up  by  the  complaint  of  one 
yoimg  corpsman;  "When  the  money  Is  spent 
and  the  program  Is  ended  we'll  be  right  back 
where  we  were  before  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps." 

We  feel  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  has  failed  to  accomplish  Its 
objective  of  providing  useful  work  experience 
and  enabling  impoverished  to  resiime  their 
education  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  failure  of  OEO  to  communicate  with 
local  sponsors  in  regard  to  eligibility  stand- 
ards and  criteria  resulted  In  substantial 
numbers  of  Ineligible  enroUees  In  the  pro- 
gram thus  depriving  the  very  needy  and 
hard-core  poor  of  participation. 

2.  A  lack  of  attention  to  administration 
and  inspection  of  programs  has  permitted 
corruption,  scandals,  and  abuses  to  occur. 

3.  FaUure  to  include  private  Industry  in 
the  program  has  severely  limited  the  occu- 
pations available  and  has  provided  little  op- 
portunity to  train  youths  In  skills  required 
for  productive  and  permanent  Jobs. 

The  following  are  some  nationwide  Illus- 
trations of  what  has  happened  In  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program; 
[From  Republican  Members,  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo,  No. 
1,  Tuesday,  Mar.  15, 1966] 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Hearings  are  now  underway  on  the  poverty 
program. 
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Last    week,    Mr.    Shrlver    testified    rather 
superficially  on  a  variety  of  Issues.  Among 
other  things,  in  his  prepared  ^}}'^°^l-Jll 
made  the  Incredible  statement  that,     Since 
last  summer  fewer  than  50  inellgibles  have 
been  discovered  In  the  Neighborhood  Yontti 
Corps  "  The  vpry  next  day.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
con^dlcted  Mr.  Shrtver  by  admitting  that 
at  least  5,000  to  6,000  enroUees  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  have  been  found  in- 
ellKlble  and  dropped  since  last  summer;  1.700 
were  dropped  in  Chicago  alone  since  January 
1  Now  they  are  saying  that  these  are  welfare 
cases,    barely   exceeding   the   strict   poverty 
standards.    WeU.    a    quick    spot    check    of 
widely   dispersed   records   in   Chicago   gives 
quite  a  different  picture.  Although  arbitrary 
handling  of  the  hearings  prevented  me  from 
quesUonIng  Mr.  Shrlver  on  these,  here  are 
some  samples.  I  have  removed  the  names  oi 
the  enroUees  to  spare  them  embarrassment; 
however,  they  are  available  to  officials  who 
may  be  Interested:  ..  ^w  - 

Male  enrollee— 17,  family  of  four,  father 
head  of  household.  Income  $11,000  a  year. 
Male   enrollee— 19,   family  of  five,   father 
head  of  household,  Income  $10,200  a  year. 

Female  enrollee— 19,  family  of  two  (house- 
wife with  no  children),  husband  head  of 
household.  Income  $5,000-plus  a  year. 

Female  enrollee— 18,  family  of  three  (an 
only  child),  father  and  mother  both  work, 
earn  Jointly  $150  per  week. 

Female  enrollee— 20,  family  of  three  (an 
only  child),  father  head  of  household.  In- 
come $7,500  a  year. 

Male   enrollee— 17,    famUy   of   six,   father 
head  of  household.  Income  $7,000-plu8  a  year. 
Male  enrollee— 19.  famUy  of  five,  grand- 
father  head   of   household.   Income   $7,000- 
plus  a  year. 

Male  enroUee— 18,  famUy  of  six,  father  and 
mother  both  work,  earn  Jointly  $500  a  month. 
Male  enrollee— 20,  family  of   five,  father 
head  of  household,  Income  $5,400  a  year. 

This  is  the  program  supposed  to  help  poor 
youngsters  who  are  school  dropouts  or  Ukely 
dropouts  for  reasons  of  poverty.  Obviously, 
a  full  investigation  would  reveal  many  times 
more  than  Mr.  Shrlver's  50  inellgibles  in 
Chicago  alone.  And  no  wonder.  Last  Novem- 
ber the  public  relations  representative  for  the 
Chicago  poverty  program  stated,  "We  don't 
know  what  the  families  of  kids  make.  No 
straight  fiat  figure  on  what  an  applicant 
family  should  make  has  been  set.  We  have 
no  statistics  on  Incomes  of  the  families  of 
the  kids  in  the  Corps.  We  assume  that,  when 
we  receive  a  name  from  the  nUnols  State 
Employment  Service,  the  candidate  named  is 
qualified." 

At  that  time,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  program  was  quoted  as  follows:  "It 
is  absolutely  correct  that,  until  today,  no 
means  test  was  given  In  recruiting." 

Almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  enroUees 
m  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In  Chicago 
had  to  be  dropped  because  they  exceeded  the 
income  requirement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
poverty  director  In  Chicago  admits  that 
there  are  at  least  35,000,  and  others  estimate 
up  to  60,000,  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  22  In  Chicago  who  fully  meet  the 
poverty  standards  for  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  but  weren't  given  a  chance. 

These  are  not  Isolated  cases;  they  prevail 
aU  over  the  oovmtry.  In  addition  to  the  1,700 
dropped  m  Chicago.  Mr.  Jack  Howard.  Di- 
rector of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
admitted  that  about  2,000  In  New  York  City 
and  at  least  1,000  In  Loe  Angeles  were  in- 
eligible. That  is  close  to  5,000  Inellgibles 
from  3  cities  alone. 

In  the  next  few  days,  we  wUl  discuss  other 
seriovis  violations  in  the  poverty  program  In 
Chicago  In  the  meanwhile,  let  me  empha- 
size that  the  Quie-Goodell  opportunity  cru- 
sade would  correct  these  deficiencies  and  put 
50  000  youngsters  into  prtiductive  Jobs  in 
private  enterprise  through  a  new  Indurtry 
Youth  Corps. 


BOSTON,    MASS. 

In  November  1965.  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler  discovered  and  exposed  thefte,  em- 
ployment of  inellgibles  and  other  Irregulari- 
ties in  Boston's  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects.  The  thefts  perpetrated  by  falsified 
payrolls  and  forged  checks  were  In  the  sum- 
mer work  program  for  Boston's  youths.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Boston  Traveler,  November 
30  1965.  additional  payroll  thefts  of  $2,000 
were  imcovered  along  with  fresh  evidence 
that  city  hall  henchmen  were  picking  off 
plum  Jobs  In  the  program. 

On  December  3.  1965.  the  Washington  Post 
reported  the  Labor  Department  was  holding 
up  $1.5  million  In  a  pending  renewal  grant 
to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In  Boston. 
On  November  29,  1965.  the  board  of  direc- 
tors Action  for  Boston  Community  Devel- 
opment, Inc.,  the  community  action  agency 
which  ran  Boston's  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program,  accepted  the  resignation  of 
the  president,  Charles  I.  Schottland. 

On  December  29,  1965.  the  Boston  Herald 
reported  Joseph  S.  Slavet.  executive  direc- 
tor ABCD.  resigned  and  Arnold  L.  Schuch- 
ter.'  deputy  director,  was  fired  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  March  1966.  Mr.  Schuchter  advised  an 
Investigator  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on 
the  War  on  Poverty  that  he  was  working  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  on  a 
consultant  basis. 

The  March  3.  1966.  edition  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  American  reported  the  FBI. 
'OEO,  and  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  were 
investigating  new  evidence  of  financial  Irreg- 
ularities involving  youths  employed  in 
ABCD's  summer  programs.  It  was  reported 
an  ABCD  official  admitted  the  agency  had 
been  unable  to  locate  some  200  youths  listed 
as  employees  and  for  whom  W-2  income  tax 
forms  had  been  issued.  Some  youths  had 
complained  they  received  W-2  forms  showing 
more  Income  than  they  actually  received. 

By  letter  dated  May  16,  1966,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, advised  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Goodell  the  FBI  had  completed  an  Investi- 
gation of  allegations  of  payroll  irregularities 
in  connection  with  ABCD's  program  and  that 
prosecutive  action  with  regard  to  six  poten- 
tial subjects,  five  employees  and  one  en- 
rollee of  the  program,  is  presently  under 
consideration  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  Boston, 
Mass. 

MEMPHIS,   TENN. 


In  June  1965.  20  youths  who  made  a  week- 
ly salary  of  $31.25  participating  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  project  were  forced  to 
"Itlck  back"  $25  each  from  their  salaries  for 
the  hiring  of  an  unauthorized  supervisor. 
One  mother  said  her  16-year-old  son  came 
home  almost  In  tears  because  the  supervisor 
had  been  worrying  him  about  the  money. ^ 

CHATTANOOGA,   TENN. 

In  AprU  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  instituted  an  investigation 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
on  the  basis  of  complaints  from  three  en- 
roUees who  complained  they  never  received 
and  hadn't  earned  five  checks  issued  in  their 
names  for  a  total  of  $460. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Irregularities  In  eight  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  in  Rhode  Island  were  dis- 
closed in  the  fall  of  1965. 

In  Cranston,  42  of  248  enroUees  were  In- 
eUglble;  in  Newport,  47  inellgibles  of  370;  In 
North  Providence.  47  of  80;  in  Jamestown, 
36  of  75;^  In  Johnston,  39  of  91;  In  Central 
FaUs,  52  IneUglbles;  In  BurrvlUe  the  program 
was  suspened  because  of  "poor  administra- 
tive practices";  and  in  Warwick,  personnel 
aUegedly  working  fuU  time  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  continued  In  their 
municipal  Jobs— the  salaries  for  those  Jobs 
were  then  paid  from  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  funds. 


Providence,  R.I.,  newspapers  reported  the 

following: 

In  the  Jamestown  project  the  average  in- 
come of  the  families  of  enroUees  was  $6,000 
to  $7,000  and  seven  enroUees  were  paid  to 
give  sailing  lessons. 

In  the  Johnston  program  10  of  the  youths 
were  college  students  and  the  parente  of  7S 
owned  at  least  58  homes  and  113  motor  ve- 
hicles. .  _^ 
In  the  Cranston  program.  3  parents  were 
making  over  $9,500  a  year  and  10  parents  were 
in  the  $6,30O-$6.300  range.  Some  of  the 
city  councilmen  were  allowed  from  5  to  10 

ref«Tals  each. 

In  the  Newport-Mlddletown  program, 
eight  were  students  In  college  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  program,  at  $8,000  a  year,  was 
the  mayor  of  the  city. 

KANSAS   CITY,    KANS. 

In  October  1965,  wide-scale  discrepancies 
m  the  Kansas  City.  Kans..  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  resulted  In  the  city 
refunding  $7,122.27.  ^  .   ^    ,o    lOM 

The  Kansas  City  'Hmes.  October  29.  1965. 
reported  the  investigation  was  precipitated 
by  Noel  Newsom.  a  discharged  assistant 
counselor,  who  charged  that  politics  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  hiring  of  many  youths. 

More  than  70  youths  In  the  program  came 
from  families  whose  income  was  higher  than 
the  criterion  for  the  poverty  program. 

According  to  Charles  W.  Peaslnger.  Jr., 
OEO  Investigator,  among  those  given  Jobs  in 
the  program  were  a  youth  who  drove  a  1966 
Thunderblrd  to  classes  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  a  girl  whose  father  owned  both  a 
service  station  and  a  liquor  store,  and  the 
stepson  of  Joseph  O.  Poigner.  chairman  of 
the  Wyandotte  County  EJemocratic  Party. 

NEW    YORK.    N.Y. 

In  November  1965,  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  directive  ordering  that  Federal  low- 
Income  eligibility  standards  be  observed 
caused  New  York  City  to  drop  about  2.000 
of  5,000  youths  from  its  program. 

LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 

In  January  1966.  approximately  2.000 
youths  were  removed  from  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Jobs  because  they  did  not  naeet 
the  Federal  Income  criteria. 

PASADENA,    TEX. 

On  Aprl  25,  1966,  the  Houston  Post  re- 
ported the  city  of  Pasadena,  Tex.,  sponsored 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  for  80 
boys  and  10  girls  was  "one  of  the  worst 
flascoes  In  the  history  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  Texas." 

The  Pasadena  project  was  not  started  un- 
til July  20.  12  days  after  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  published  the  poverty  level 
standards. 

•We  had  no  definite  guldeUnes  from  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  who  should  be 
enrolled."  the  Houston  Post  quoted  Mayor 

I>oyal.  

"We  didn't  understand  the  Youth  Co«t» 
to  be  strictly  a  poor-folks  program,"  «^ 
the  chairman  of  the  selection  committee. 
"Our  determination  of  who  should  be  picked 
first  was  not  strictly  on  the  basis  of  poverty. 
We  felt  there  could  be  kinds  of  poverty 
other  than  material  poverty,  that  perhaps 
some  needed  Jobs  for  spiritual  or  other  rea- 
sons." .  .,j 
In  many  cases,  the  corpsmen's  parents  said 
their  children's  participation  was  not  be- 
cause of  economic  need.  Most  parents  said 
they  did  not  understand  the  program  wa« 

for  helping  only  the  poor.  

One  17-year-old  was  the  son  of  working 
parents,  his  mother  a  city  of  Pasadena  sec- 
retary and  his  father  an  operator  for  a  big 
chemical  company,  both  working^  "The 
mother  was  Mayor  Doyal^  TT^JZ 
about  a  montii  soon  after  he  took  office  m 
May  1965.  but  she  said  she  pulled  no  strings 
to  get  her  son  In  the  corps. 
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The  Hotuton  Post  reported  John  Ray  Har- 
rison, director  at  the  Youth  Corps  project, 
and  a  member  of  the  Texas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Is  a  former  law  partner  of 
Mayor  Doyal.  Doyal  said  he  hired  Harrison 
as  director,  at  $180  a  week  paid  from  Federal 
funds,  because  he  could  find  nobody  else 
appropriate  for  the  Job  at  that  time.  Har- 
rison is  a  former  youth  counselor  for  the 
Pasadena  police  and  schools.  He  resigned  as 
Youth  Corps  director  September  25,  before 
the  program  ended. 

Harrison  "did  us  a  favor"  In  taking  the  Job, 
Doyal  said. 

How  much  of  a  favor  was  not  fully  ap- 
parent until  after  the  Post  reporter  began 
checking  Into  the  project  on  February  3. 

Baker  said  that  about  February  8,  Har- 
rison brought  back  the  W-S  tax  withholding 
form  he  had  received  from  the  city  and 
asked  that  the  city  stop  payment  on  the 
checks  totaling  $1,553.34  (after  taxes)  he  had 
received  back  at  the  time  of  his  Youth 
Corps  service. 

Harrison,  now  a  candidate  for  the  State 
senate,  later  said  he  had  never  intended  to 
cash  the  checks  "because  I  didn't  want  to 
get  myself  in  a  political  box." 

It  Just  so  happened  that  he  asked  the  city 
to  stop  payment  on  them  In  February, 
months  after  he  received  them,  "because 
that  w^  Just  when  the  W-2  forms  came  out, 
^d  I  wasn't  going  to  pay  taxes  on  them," 
he  said. 

LA  GBAMGX,  TKX. 

The  April  26.  1988  edition  of  the  Hoxiston, 
Tex.  Post  reported  71  of  186  enrollees  In  the 
La  Orange.  Tex..  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
project  in  November  1966,  because  their  fam- 
ily Income  exceeded  the  family  Income 
standards. 

BXLLXVm,  MXBS. 

The  October  29,  1966,  edition  of  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Register  contained  details  of 
the  cancellation  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  In  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  after  In- 
vestigators reported  90  percent  of  the  youths 
enrolled  were  not  from  low-Income  families. 

It  was  reported  that.  In  an  Interview,  the 
Youth  Corps  Investigator  said  that  only  10 
of  163  youths  In  the  program  came  from 
families  with  less  than  $4,000  a  year  Income. 
He  said  82  of  the  youths  reported  their  fam- 
ilies earned  in  excess  of  $6,000  a  year  and  it 
was  obvious  that  many  of  the  youths  were 
from  families  with  more  than  $10,000  in- 
come. He  said  the  parents  included  several 
Air  Force  colonels  and  engineers. 

The  Bellevue  project  started  In  March  1965 
and  was  canceled  In  May  of  that  year,  offi- 
cials said. 

WnjdNCTON,  DSL. 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  the  Wilmington 
News-Journal  Investigated  the  Wilmington. 
Del..  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  and 
discovered  that : 

At  least  18  boys  In  the  corps — about  a  fifth 
of  the  total — were  close  relatives  of  employ- 
ees on  the  public  payroll  or  Oovernment  of- 
ficials. 

At  least  15  of  those  are  relatives  of  Wil- 
mington city  employees  or  officials. 

Other  enrollees  among  the  89  youths  re- 
sided in  the  so-called  "better"  neighborhoods. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

In  December  1965,  investigators  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty  re- 
ported four  elderly  charwomen  had  been  dis- 
placed by  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  youths 
at  the  Cambria  County  War  Memorial,  John- 
town,  Pa.,  during  the  period  June  to  Nov- 
ember 1966.  One  of  the  elderly  ladles  was 
the  sole  support  of  her  family  which  in- 
cluded a  21-year-old  retarded  child. 

CARUNVUXE,    ILL. 

On  October  22.  1965,  Hon.  Paul  Plndley.  in 
his  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  referred 
to  the  October  12  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  follows: 


POLrnCAL   IMPBINT  ON   YOUTH   COKFS 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

CARLiNvnxK,  III. — When  Sargent  Shrlver's 
antipoverty  program  descended  on  southern 
Illinois  one  Friday  afternoon,  certain  towns- 
folk In  Macoupin  County  could  hardly  con- 
tain their  Joy.  "I  thought  it  was  too  good  to  be 
true  for  a  thing  like  that  Just  to  drop  In  on 
us,"  recalls  Walter  Vesper,  a  EJemocratlc  ward 
leader  who  makes  his  living  checking  eggs 
and  produce  for  the  State  department  of 
agriculture. 

In  Staunton,  Mr.  Vesper  and  several  more 
Democratic  colleagues -unhesitatingly  enlist- 
ed as  local  lieutenants  in  the  national  anti- 
poverty  crusade.  With  an  efficiency  that  big- 
city  machines  might  envy,  the  small-town 
politicians  worked  the  phones  that  weekend. 
By  9  o'clock  Monday  morning  more  than  a 
score  of  young  men  and  women  aged  16  to 
21  were  lined  up  outside  the  city  clerk's 
office  and  by  late  afternoon  close  to  40  had 
signed  up  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

"Not  one  Republican  family  around  here 
knew  anything  about  It  until  after  the  kids 
were  °  enrolled."  says  Roy  Pranoe,  former 
mayor  and  voluntary  supervisor  of  the  Staun- 
ton NYC  project,  who  later  quit  In  disgust. 
"I'd  say  probably  not  more  than  five  kids  were 
really  poor.  While  the  wealthy  kids  were 
working,  many  who  dldnt  have  decent 
clothes  to  go  to  town  In  came  to  me  crying. 
It  was  a  rotten,  corrupt  political  deal." 

Here  at  the  county  seat,  the  Joy  generated 
by  the  NYC  matched  the  cheers  It  received  In 
Staunton.  Skipping  church  on  Sunday,  Car- 
llnvllle's  five  Democratic  precinct  leaders 
gathered  around  the  council  table  In  city 
hall  to  deliberate.  In  meetings  convened  for 
10  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  5:30  p.m.,  and  8  p.m.,  the 
leaders  lined  up  enrollees.  "By  Sunday  night 
we  had  27  boys  and  10  girls,"  Mayor  Howard 
Heinz  recalls. 

Lanky  Mayor  Heinz,  a  furniture  dealer, 
hadn't  even  been  aware  that  Macoupin 
County  would  participate  in  the  Youth  Corps 
part  of  the  poverty  program  until  an  emis- 
sary appeared  In  his  store  at  6  pjn.  the  pre- 
vious Friday  to  tell  him.  "It  was  a  purely 
Federal  expenditure  grolng  down  the  hatch 
anyway,  so  I  took  It,"  the  mayor  explains. 

"The  kids  were  supposed  to  start  work 
Monday  morning.  I  asked.  'How  can  we  orga- 
nize this  thing  so  fast?'  smd  this  fellow  said 
not  to  worry.  That  had  been  taken  care  of,  he 
told  me."  Next  day  Carllnvllle's  Democratic 
chief  called  to  suggest  the  Simday  meetings. 

GUn>ELINES    NOT    CONSITLTED 

But  though  Carllnvllle's  Democrats  orga- 
nized the  Corps  without  help  from  county 
or  State  welfare  agencies  (the  county  public 
aid  director  wasn't  even  asked  to  provide 
a  list  of  potential  enrollees)  and  without 
consulting  Washington's  selection  guidelines, 
the  youth  project  rolled  along  fairly  well  for 
a  time. 

The  youngsters  helped  stack  books  at^the  li- 
brary, supervised  children  In  the  park, 
cleaned  up  parts  of  the  city  cemetery,  pulled 
grass  from  sidewalk  cracks,  and  cut  away 
underbrush  near  the  lake.  They  were  paid 
$40  for  a  32-hour  week. 

Some  problems  did  crop  up.  One  boy  who 
terrorized  other  brush  cutters  with  a  ma- 
chete-like knife  had  to  be  removed  for  psy- 
chiatric examination.  John  Dvm,  veteran 
Democratic  leader,  of  the  third  ward,  tried  to 
fire  a  second  boy  whose  parents  he  believed 
might  be  Republicans. 

Nonetheless,  many  townsfolk  say  that,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  Washington's  goal  of 
providing  useful  work  experience  for  needy 
kids  was  met.  Naturally  Democratic  politi- 
cians lead  what  chonis  of  praise  is  beard  for 
the  Corps'  accomplishments. 

"These  kids  did  things  that  have  never 
been  done  In  this  town  before,"  asserts  Rob- 
ert (Sonny)  Albertlne,  one  of  the  five  pre- 
cinct leaders  who  attended  the  Svmday  se- 
lection sessions.  Mr.  Albertlne,  who  draws 


$748  monthly  as  chief  plumber  at  the  state- 
bouse  In  Springfield,  a  post  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  particu- 
larly resents  complaints  that  his  17-year-old 
stepson  was  among  the  youths  who  found 
work  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

"He  comes  from  a  broken  home,  don't  he?" 
Sonny  demands.  "Believe  me,  that  kid  came 
home  from  work  with  blisters  on  his  hands. 
Anyway,  to  the  victors  goes  the  spoils,  you 
know  what  I  mean?" 

A  VOLLEY  or  PROTEST  LETTEH8 

The  appearance  of  the  stepsm's  name  on 
the  list  of  recruits  published  by  one  of  the 
town's  two  weekly  newspapers  was  among  the 
events  that  inflamed  the  critics.  Others  won- 
dered how  a  girl  member  of  the  Corps  could 
afford  to  drive  her  playground  supervisor  Job 
in  a  sporty  red  convertible  (a  gift  from  her 
grandfather).  Charles  F.  Wolf,  a  l>acteriolo- 
glst.  began  firing  off  a  volley  of  protest  let- 
ters to  Washington;  there,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment operates  the  NYC  under  Sargent  Shrlv- 
er's generalship. 

Mr.  WcJf's  complaints  drew  a  rather 
prompt  response.  Sargent  Shrlver's  headquar- 
ters dispatched  an  Inspector,  and  within  a 
few  days  83  corpamen  In  the  county  were 
dropped  as  ineligible.  But  that  still  left  Ma- 
ooupln  holding  186  of  the  900  Jobs  filled 
In  all  Illinois  beyond  Chicago.  "We  didn't 
fool  around  down  here."  brags  County  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Edgar  Puess,  recalling  that  of 
the  first  600  Jobs.  Macoupin  hogged  half. 
Mr.  Puess  Is  on  the  State  payroll  as  a  truck 
weight  checker. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Illinois  Farmers  Union, 
the  statewide  project  sponsor,  say  politics 
Infiltrated  the  Youth  Corpe  as  a  byproduct 
of  well-intentioned  haste  to  get  going.  The 
thing  did  get  away  from  us,"  concedes  Ray 
Watson,  Farmers  Union  presldient.  "But  as 
soon  as  we  found  something  wrong  we  got 
cracking." 

Critics,  however,  pointing  to  the  Farmers 
Union's  close  ties  with  Illinois  Democrats, 
question  the  wisdom  of  delegating  respon- 
sibility for  any  part  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram to  organizations  which  are  necessarily 
involved   In   local   or  State   politics. 

Democratic  Hoes  Fuess.  for  example,  Is  a 
Farmers  Union  member.  He  readily  concedes 
that  the  group's  county  president  asked  him 
to  help  organize  the  Youth  Corps.  "Naturally 
I  helped  all  I  could." 

Right  now  the  local  Democrats  are  waiting 
hopefully  for  more  Federal  money  to  finance 
a  followup  project  of  part-time  work  for 
youngsters  who  otherwise  couldn't  stay  in 
school.  Pew  ptolitlcos  who  greeted  the  Youth 
Corps  with  signup  pencils  poised  seem  chas- 
tened. 

"There  was  only  one  mistake  In  the  whole 
business,"  concludes  Carllnvllle's  Sonny  Al- 
bertlne. "that  was  when  Washington  paid 
attention   to  a   bunch   of   gripers." 


Continuation  of  Text 
commtrmitt  action: — a  hometown  fiqbt 
Republicans  view  the  community  action 
program  as  the  most  confused,  mismanaged, 
and  Ineffective  effort  of  the  entire  war-on- 
poverty  program.  An  early  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, entitled  "Community  Action — A  Home- 
town Fight,"  turned  out  to  be  Ironically  true. 
During  the  year  of  1966,  community  action 
programs  across  the  country  were  bogged 
down  In  a  variety  of  perplexing  situations, 
Including  problems  of  composition  of  boards 
of  directors,  power  structure  versus  the  poor, 
lack  of  involvement  of  the  poor  at  all  levels, 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  and  chicanery,  and  gen- 
erally closed  oommunlcatlon  llnee  betw^n 
OEO  and  the  various  community  action  pro- 
grams. 

Very  early  in  the  program,  It  was  apparent 
to  all  that  the  first  beneflclarlee  of  the  war 
on  poverty  were  to  be  those  serving  In  the 
upper   echelons   of   the   community   action 
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staffs,  aodid  workers.  sohoolte«fli«.jj*l-  '^'^  ."Z^T t^^\^^ocyS  S^noSc  SL'^lItns^harSLPS^helr"  t^he«, 
farTadmlnlstrators,  and  poUtleia  f.Torttes  expectations  of  2^«  ^'^"If  *^  f nitrated  of  which  there  U  a  shortage,  have  been  at- 
v"iilted   into   war-on-poverty   progrmms   $t      Opportunity  *^,  "«,)f?"*^«^^f;.^^^  tracted  to  antipoverty  program  Jobs  because 

bt^^-^^sf?^'^'^^.  »-'SH^rZ"-  i^r,e='-w"vr'sr:.^r^u^' 

nltv  DOwer  Btruct\ires  and  the  poor  for  con-      accomplish  the  following.  „„„,^  _-^     of  pubUc  works  and  department  heads  ap- 

ffi  oTprirams  and  poverty  fS^.  1-  It  ^^  h^I^^Ti^U   out  of^'thf^u?^      pointed  by  the  Governor,  Following  are  some 

Numerous  scandals  were  reported  In  com-      person  to  help  himself  out  of  tne  rui  oi      ^^^pj^. 

S'o^%t«S.'^S^^S?*^ah*S;  ^I'u'can  teach  people  to  be  responsible  state  treasurer                     -----  •"  JJJ 

^?^!^;            ^^^^^^  by  giving  them  responsibility.  commissioner  of  agriculture 17,000 

r.^mm„nitv  leaders  and  clergymen,  who  3.  It  can  help  meet  the  desperate  need  for  secretary  of  state — }7,000 

Community  leaders  ana  cier^eu.  „  t^o-way  communication  between  the  poor  commissioner  of  motor  vehicles.—     12.000 

l"t?SM^tiTn^'^5^u^i-a^^a^  InllZ^Jt  of  ^^.ty  ^rc^  tr^e^^cur-  commissioner  of  natural  resources.       5  000 

tt^«  r^miwfthTw^on  Doverty  was  taking,  tain  of   tradition  and   rigid   welfarism.   No     state  mines  director l^O"" 

CivU  rt^^lea™Xi«t^hout  excep-  one  knows  the  problems  of  the  poor  better     state  personnel  director      0.000 

S   no^d  the  antli^rty  community  ac-  than  the  poor  themselves.              ,  ,^.  ^„„     state  police  superintendent 13.000 

tl^'p^aiM  were  ^"reaching  the  poor."  4.  Having  their  own  P«>P»«  »*  *^«  P^"^^     Adjutant  general 8,000 

Republicans  believe  the  community  action  level,    and   an  fJKa^lzatlon   down   througn  ^^^  director  of  Harlem's  community  ac- 

program  has  failed  to  achieve  noticeable  re-  target  area  boards  to  '^e'B'*^'^°°*^,j,|^^  tlon  agency.  Haryou-Act.  Inc..  received  $26,- 

ductlon  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  that  wUl  bring  a  glimmer  of  hope  Wth^ixwr  fi       y^     Thirty-seven    people    on    the 

It  has  failed  in  rhe  following  are^i:  ^^!i^'it^n"tL?trs«,?ouL^  ?hS7n '^^^^  Haryou  payroll  earned  more  than  $10,000  a 

involvement  of  tHe  poor  J^P^on  yea^^           ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^_ 

The    language    "max  mum  Jf«'^te    ]^r-  ^^  oPPOETUNrrY  amendments  of  ise.                      ^^^^   reported    81    percent   of   all 

tlclpatlon"  of  tne  poor  \°  t^«  ^"°"'^  °P  .    j,.^  j^eas  and  new  approaches  will  come  ^o^ey  received  by  Haryou  from  the  Federal 

portunlty  Act  has  resulted  !«  ?»"f  ^^"-  ,J_^,!.^  'f^  themwives   As  one  Individual  Government  Is  allocated  to  salaries, 

sion    and    a    ««"  «»"^«    °^,^ 'f^'^^'f  **;^^f:  SiTu     w'^e  gon^W  seed  behind  the  glm-  °°i^  October   1965.   an   official   in   the  Los 

Some    communities   interpreted   this   provl-  P"t'2;^!«L''  Aneeles  citv  school  system  was  paid  $75  a 

slon    to    mean    the    poor    «ho"W    be    repre-  ^^-g"^*;^^,^^  ^  ^.ft^elp  alternative  to  ^,"f  ^    ^^dajs  (a  total  of  $2,100)    by  the 

sented   on   PO»<=y™*'''",f„f°"*l'^,f ,.""  Jf^t  the' welf we  dTe  approach  which  Is  no  more  iJ  Angeles  community  action  agency,  dur- 

els.  while  other  communities  felt  It  meant  t^^J^*""?  °°Jr    ^K^^  ^uan  It  Is  with  the  mg  ^  period  when  this  official  was  being  paid 

the  poor  should  be  ^^Ire^  s^piy  as  agente  popular  with^the  poor  ^ha^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  Ing  a^^r  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

for  policies  f '^"^^^^y  *^  «' "°«  P°""*'*^  drin    who  TLrved  by  16  different  welfare  ^he  Los  Angeles  city  school  funds. 

'"po/monSs  fCds  werT  h^ld  up  for  com-  Sencl^-  puts  It  this  way:  "My  life  consist*  ^^^„,  irregularitie,  ana  scanOals 

mSty"  Sn'pr^aT  fn   the^ollowlng  o?  '--"«-^",<=<?'}«,^»"yJ^^'[i^^^  ^unS  Despite  claims  the  war  on  poverty  Is  fr^ 

cities    notable   among   numerous   examples,  door,   filling  out  "l*'*'"   *°^„8°l^«,-f?.ttie  from  fiscal  dishonesty   and    "the  overblown 

Realise  the  boards  of  directors  did  not  In-  town  from  one  agency  to  another  for  little  iro^^^  ^^  so-called  scandals  saturating  the 

elude  sufficient  representation  of  the  poor:  or  nothmg."               ♦»,.  rt,„-r»ion  of  funds  program  will  be  laid  to  rest  once  and  for  all 

T  f«  Angeles  Calif  "^^  I*  <=»^  reduce  the  diversion  o»  i"°^-  the  following  are  some  examples  of  scandals 

Cleveland  oSio  meant  for  poor  people    into  patronage  and  2«/°^^°^^|^^ed  the  American  taxpayers 

MempMs  Tenn.  ProA'  '«'  ?«"""»•  machines.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^egrity  of  Goyern- 

San  Antonio.  Tex.  Community  action  agency  staff  salaries  ^^^^  agencies  and  have  never  been  laid  to 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  rest  by  any  public  explanation  of  the  luu 

Atlanta.  Ga.  extravagance   and  diversion  of   anUpoverty  facts: 

Albany,  N.Y.  funds  Involved  In  community  action  salaries:  Boston,  Mass. 

Mobile  Ala  According  to  the  President's  1967  budget.  ^a^^  ^   1986.  scandals  developed   in  the 

As  programs  approach   the  end  of  their  i,o32  community  action  workers  will  be  paid  Action  for  Boston  Community  Development. 

<;pcond  vear    the  political  power  structures  $io,000  or  more  from  Federal  funds.  mc.  (ABCD)  program  In  Boston.  Mass^ 

in  Chlcairo  '  111     and  Oakland,  Calif.,  con-  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  execuUve  dlrec-  ,j^^  director  of  the  program  resigned  un- 

tlnue  to  dMlgnate  those  to  serve  on  policy  tor  of  the  community  action  program  (Com-  ^^j.  pressure  In  December  1965.  -The  deputy 

boMds  and  the  community   action   agency  munlty  Progress,  Inc.)    receives  an  annual  director  of   ABCD  was  fired.  Subsequently, 

heads  persUt  In  their  view  that  the  poor  salary  of  $25,000  a  year.  •"!«  mayor  of  New  j^^  ^^  ^Ired  as  a  consultant  lor  «?«  0«ce 

need  not  participate  at  the  policy-making  Haven's  annual  salary  Is  $18,000.  of   Economic    Opportunity    In    Washington, 

level    In  Chicago,  the  director  of  the  com-  m  Washington.  D.C.,  the  Executive  Direc-  p^, 

munitv  action  agency  and  the  original  Ex-  tor  of  the  United  Planning  Organization  prosecutive  action  with  regard  to  five 
rcutivJ  commit^  were  appointed  by  the  tuPO),  receives  $25,000  a  year.  This  exceeds  ^^  employees  is  presently  under  con- 
mayor  'niTXector.  in  turn  appointed  the  ihe  salary  of  many  responsible  Government  sideratlon  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  Boston.  Mass. 
various  neighborhood  centers'  directors  and  agency  heads.  The  Deputy  Dlr^tor  of  unitea  Haryou-Act 
they  chose  their  advisory  councils  and  rep-  Planning  Organization  1°  AP/",J»f^.'/*^°!S  i^  September  1965  irregualritles  In  the 
resintatlves  to  the  executive  committee.  a  •la.^OO  a  year  ^^^f =f  °'-^°i,^^'*e^  97  fiscal  mln^ement  of  the  Haryou-Act  pro- 
As  recently  as  March  of  this  year,  three-  accept  «3,000  a  ye^  ^J^YS^^g\^0,(m  grim  martfms  community  action  agency) 
quarters  of  the  community  action  agency's  persons  on  the  UPO  payroll  earmng  sio.uuu  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

council  m  Oakland,  CaUf..  elected  from  im-  a  y/«  °' "^°'"*-    ,    .^^  executive  director  of  Investigators  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 

poverlshed  areas  of  the  city,  walked  out  on  ^I^N*^'^;^^^^',,;,*  *p!ir''7lthouBh  not  on  the  War  on  Poverty  noted  there  was  more 

i»;a»Ar»t"«5r?^-^^'  iK^'H€l?3'3"^  K^:?™^'-^^^^^^^^ 

Why  does  OEO  insist  on  formulas  of  rep-     whose  salaries  are  less  vnau  ^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^  edition  of  the  New  York 

resentation  for  community  action  prograrns     ^"5^";^,  ..  .  director  Action  for  Boston     Amsterdam  News  reported  the  following  re- 

Opport;unlty  Act  which  would  assure  ade-      ^^"Klble  participauon  m  ^  Haryou-Act  leased  a  summer  can^  In  West- 

qu^  reprJsentaUon  of  the  poor  on  local     1°"^^^^  ^,^,^r«!gne?  under  fire     cheater  County.  NY.,  last  year.  The  a^n^y 
community    action    boards.    The    vital   ele-     ^"^i^"- J^^  ^i'^^        ^  made  a  downpayment  on  the  lease  of  $16  000. 

rr,Sorjssir»rK"i«s^  r-StHB;-S^s!iir'.i:;s^  sru'jr.T.'iSr--ri.sr«r»i 
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Insurance  on  the  place.  Now,  although  It 
never  used  the  camp  for  1  day,  th'  owner  of 
the  camp  Is  suing  Haryou-Act  for  $24,000 
In  addyhon  to  the  $16,000  already  paid  him. 

During  the  last  year,  Haryou-Act  made  a 
deal  with  the  Urban  League  In  which  the  Ur- 
ban League  would  conduct  a  beautlflcatlon 
program  with  Haryou-Act  money.  Part  of 
this  program  Involved  the  planting  of  trees. 
The  Urban  League  issued  a  subcontract  to  a 
tree  firm  in  which  It  agreed  to  pay  the  tree 
firm  $15,000  to  plant  the  trees.  No  report 
has  even  been  made  as  to  how  many  trees 
were  planted  or  where  they  were  planted. 
Car  rentals 

During  July  and  August  of  last  year. 
Haryou-Act  leased  sU  cars  and  two  station 
wagons  from  a  small  travel  agency  at  $90  a 
week  plus  gas  for  each  car.  The  travel  agency, 
however,  reportedly  rented  the  cars  from  the 
Hertz  U-Drlve-It  firm  for  $66  a  week,  some- 
thing which  Haryou-Act  could  have  easily 
done  and  saved  money. 

But  In  addition  to  that  a  member  of  the 
travel  agency,  which  leased  the  cars  to 
Haryou,  was  reportedly  placed  on  the  Haryou 
payroll  at  $175  a  week  as  a  "consultant." 

Hana 

The  Harlem  Neighborhood  Association 
(HanajL  was  a  prime  contractor  for  the  sum- 
mer program  of  1965  and  was  supposed  to 
"carry  out  the  development  of  vest  pocket 
parks  for  Harlem. 

Hana's  contract  called  for  15  vest  pocket 
parks.  Only  three  were  completed  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  how  much  money  was  spent 
or  why  only  three  parks  were  completed. 
Toys 

Haryou  bought  $40,000  worth  of  "creative" 
toys  from  a  well-known  toy  manufacturer 
but  these  toys  have  never  been  used  and 
have  been  stored  In  a  warehouse  for  more 
than  a  year  with  Haryou  paying  high  storage 
fees  on  them. 

Newspaper 

Haryou  decided  to  have  a  newspaper.  It 
published  one  edition  of  a  small  paper.  It 
paid  a  printer  $10,000  for  that  one  edition. 
Cleaning  service 

At  one  time  Haryou  reportedly  was  pay- 
ing $360  per  week  for  cleaning  services — that 
Is,  for  people  to  dust  off  the  desks  and  tidy 
up  the  offices.  It  Is  reported  that  most  of  the 
people  on  the  payroll  for  this  operation  were 
relatives  of  widely  known  Haryou  official,  no 
longer  with  the  agency. 

Black  arts 

It  was  originally  expected  that  the  cost  of 
the  black  arts  program  would  be  $40,000.  The 
actual  cost  exceeded  $100,000. 

A  second  black  arts  contract  was  with  the 
Urban  League  of  New  York  City.  This  con- 
tract reportedly  made  provisions  to  give  black 
arts  $23,000  worth  of  building  material 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  league. 
Suncoast  Progress,  Inc.,  P^orida 

In  March  1966,  the  director  of  Siincoast 
Progress,  Inc.,  a  Community  Action  agency 
serving  four  Florida  counties,  was  ousted 
because  of  complications  resulting  with  a 
personal  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Subse- 
quently, allegations  were  received  that  Sun- 
coast  Progress,  Inc.,  had  experienced  a  short- 
age of  approximately  $8,000.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  currently  con- 
ducting Investigations  to  resolve  this  matter. 

[Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
8.  Mar.  24. 1966] 

•'I  Don't  Seb  Anythino  Wrong  With 
Hatino  •  •  •" 
Less  than  a  week  after  Poverty  Director 
Sargent  Shrlver  told  Representative  Adam 
C.  Powell's  Poverty  Subcommittee  that  fund- 
ing Harlem's  Black  Arts  Theater  was  a  mis- 
take, Washington's  antlpoverty  agency  wel- 


comed with  open  arms  the  theater's  contro- 
versial leader.  Playrlght  LeRol  Jones. 

Jones,  whose  federally  sponsored  workshop 
In  Harlem  produced  dramas  that  Shrlver 
called  "vile  racist  plays  In  the  language  of 
the  gutter  unfit  for  youngsters  In  the  audi- 
ence," was  brought  to  Washington  by  the 
United  Planning  Organization  and  a  neigh- 
borhood arts  committee  to  narrate  a  3-day 
music  festival  for  youngsters  at  Cardoza 
High  School  March  18-20. 

The  festival,  named  the  "Three  Days  of 
Soul,"  Is  the  second  In  a  planned  series  of 
cultural  programs  being  offered  by  the  Car- 
doza Area  Arts  Committee  In  cooperation 
with  three  centers  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization,  Washington's  antlpoverty 
agency. 

Jones  came  under  sharp  criticism  last  sum- 
mer for  producing  "hate  white"  plays  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  money.  The  Black  Arts 
■Theater  received  $40,000  In  funds  from  OEO. 
Jones,  responding  to  criticism  that  the  pro- 
gram preached  racism,  said,  "I  don't  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  hating  white  people." 

Shrlver  admitted  OEO  goofed  when  It  gave 
funds  to  the  project  without  checking  Into 
Its  purposes.  "The  facts  are  no  Federal  dol- 
lars should  have  gone  to  Black  Arts  In  the 
first  place,"  Shrlver  testified  last  week.  "It 
was  a  misteke.  I  acknowledge  It.  And  as  a 
result,  we  tightened  up  on  the  review  of  sub- 
contracts under  Community  Action  grants." 

We  think  the  taxpayers  would  like  to  know 
why  poverty  money  continues  to  be  used  to 
sponsor  people  like  LeRol  Jones.  Festivals  of 
this  type  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  but 
should  we  really  cloak  a  "vile  racist"  with 
the  dignity  of  Federal  sponsorship?  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  strenuously  object  and  wish  to 
express  my  Indignation  that  OEO  has  In- 
sisted on  making  the  same  mistake  all  over 
again  on  LeRol  Jones. 

[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
15,  Apr.  6,  1966] 
Alice  in  Blunderuvnd  :  Birchers,  PRATERNrrY 
Brothers  and  Leftwinoers  Representino 
THE  Poor 

"The  doorbell  rang  on  February  23  at  the 
Sigma  PI  House,  In  the  'ftatemlty  row"  dis- 
trict east  of  San  Jose  State  College,  and  was 
answered  by  one  of  the  brothers,  19-year-old 
Garth  Steen." 

So  began  another  Incredible  episode  In  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  caller  was  a  poverty  can- 
vasser assigned  to  get  the  poor  out  for  a 
meeting  that  night.  Although  Steen's  famUy 
Income  was  In  five  figures,  he  had  heaird 
about  the  poverty  war  and  attended  the 
meeting.  Lo  and  behold,  Alice  In  Blunder- 
land  style,  poverty  officials  had  managed  to 
Interest  three  people  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
select  three  representatives  of  the  poor. 
Young  Steen  returned  to  Sigma  PI  House  that 
night  a  duly-elected  representative  of  the 
poor  for  a  3 -year  term. 

Congressman  Charles  S.  Gubser  has  In- 
formed the  Congress  that  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Commission  Is 
suffering  the  torments  of  all  others  who  have 
been  forced  to  struggle  In  the  torture  ma- 
chine of  the  poverty  administration  struc- 
ture. 

Last  December,  a  John  Birch  Society  sec- 
tion leader,  Ray  Gurries,  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  poor  In  Santa  Clara 
County.  According  to  a  local  Investigator,  the 
community  action  board  "Is  shot  through 
with  leltwlngers — people  who  are  not  run-of- 
the-mill  liberals  but  hard  noeed  activists  of 
every  leftist  cause  that  has  come  along  over 
the  past  half  dozen  years." 

The  local  San  Jose  Mercury,  one  of  the 
largest  newsi>aper8  of  southern  California, 
describes  the  poverty  board  In  these  terms: 
"It  Is  a  Jerry-built  structure,  erected  on 
shifting  political  sands,  to  house  a  program 
which  has  a  worthy  aim  •  •  •.  It  Is  run  like  a 
football  game  wiUi  an  unlimited  substitu- 


tion rule,  and  a  change  of  rules  at  the  end 
of  every  quarter." 

The  experience  of  Santa  Clara  County  Is 
far  from  an  isolated  one.  Congrew  has  failed 
the  sincere  and  dedicated  people  who  wish 
to  fight  poverty.  We  have  written  a  law  with- 
out meajilngful  and  realistic  standards  that 
would  avoid  community  action  chaos.  What 
has  happened  In  Santa  Clara  County  Is  a  dis- 
tortion and  perversion  of  the  exciting  con- 
cept of  Involving  the  poor  In  helping  them- 
selves. Many  of  us  warned  2  years  ago  that 
this  would  happen  If  we  didn't  rewrite  the 
President's  poverty  proposal. 

We  owe  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
and  able  Congressman  Gubser,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  calling  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention. On  March  9,  Mr.  Gubser  requested. 
OEO  to  Investigate  the  situation  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  On  March  23  the  E>eputy  Di- 
rector teetified  to  us  In  committee  that  OEO 
had  been  on  the  scene  in  Santa  Clara  check- 
ing for  about  8  days.  To  date,  our  colleague 
has  not  ev«i  had  the  courtesy  of  an  acknowl- 
edgment from  OEO  of  his  March  9  request. 
All  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  getting  mighty 
tired  of  the  cavalier  attitude  of  officials  at 
OEO. 

The  Qule-Goodell  oK>ortunlty  crusade, 
H.R.  13379,  woixld  avoid  problems  such  as 
have  occurred  In  Santa  Clara  County.  OEO 
would  be  required  to  Insist  on  balanced  com- 
munity action  agencies.  Including  true  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  as  well  as  local  offi- 
cials and  private  social  welfare  agencies.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  Congress  to  launch 
a  real  opportunity  cnisade  as  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  confusing,  controversial  and 
faltering  war  on  poverty. 

CONTINtTATION  OP  TEXT 
INTO  THE  TROUGH 

The  one  poverty  program  which  has  been 
balled  by  all  as  the  most  successful  program 
in  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  sliding  into 
the  same  trough  of  bureaucratic  confusion 
as  other  poverty  programs.  Underfunded,  the 
Headstart  programs  are  supposed  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  funds  from  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  schools  and  other  Headstart  sponsor- 
ing agencies  have  no  instructions  as  to  the 
blend  of  funds  they  may  request  from  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  According  to  Mr.  Shrlver, 
when  he  testified  before  the  committee,  the 
agencies  do  not  exchange  application  Infor- 
mation even  though  it  is  available : 

"Mr.  GooDELL.  Do  you  see  that  package 
(elementary  and  secondary  education  appli- 
cations lor  preschool  programs)  ?  This  Is  what 
the  education  people  file  with  the  Office  of 
Education.  Does  it  come  to  the  poverty  offices 
here? 

"Mr.  Shriver.  It  doesn't  come  directly  to 
\is.  It  goes  to  the  Office  of  Education,  but  we 
have  access  to  all  those  reports,  and  we  can 
extract  from  them  the  pertinent  informa- 
tion. That  Is  where  we  get  such  informa- 
tion as  I  was  Just  presenting. 

"Mr.  GooDELL.  When  I  was  asking  ques- 
tions about  this  in  the  field.  I  foimd  that  In 
most  Instances  there  had  been  no  coordina- 
tion at  the  local  level. 

"Mr.  Shriver.  That  Is  probably  true,  you 
see,  because  many  of  these  developments,  like 
this  last  one  I  mentioned,  are  something  of 
very  recent  origin.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
it  Is  not  more  than  maybe  60  days. 

"Mr.  aooDELL.  So  prior  to  60  days,  there  was 
no  mechanism  at  all  for  coordinating? 

"Mr.  Shriver.  No;  that  Is  not  quite  right. ' 

Lack  of  coordination  at  the  national  level 
causes  unspeakable  confusion  at  the  local 
level.  The  sad  plight  of  community  sponsors 
tearing  their  hair  In  an  effort  to  provide  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  their  underpriv- 
ileged children  has  been  documented  In 
countless  newspaper  stories.  Some  of  the  in- 
cidents were  the  subject  of  a  Republican 
poverty  memo  and  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
House  by  Congressman  Qule : 


December  3,  1969 

[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
10.  Mar.  28.  1966] 

We  Just  Don't  Know  if  It's  Worth  It 
Mr  Speaker,  those  are  the  words  of  an 
angry  school  superintendent  who  has  been 
Uylng  for  13  months  to  get  a  year-round 
Headstart  program  approved  by  poverty  offi- 
cials for  Waterloo,  Iowa.  I  place  In  the  Record 
today  the  detailed  account  of  similar  frus- 
trations m  six  other  conamunltles  which  have 
been  baffled,  besieged,  and  befuddled  by  pov- 
erty bureaucracy. 

Having  sponsored  Headstart  3  years  before 
the  poverty  program,  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Goodell,  Mr.  Bell,  and  I,  are  dismayed  that 
this  program,  described  by  Mr.  Shrlver  as  his 
best,  has  been  so  crippled  by  fuddle-headed 
administration  In  Washington.  Here  are  the 
highlights,  or  low  lights  If  you  will,  of  a  typi- 
cal case  history,  repeated  with  gory  varia- 
tlons  m  other  cited  communities: 

1    Waterloo,  Iowa. — Application  for  $43,600 
for  a  year-round  preschool  project  was  made 
by  the  Waterloo  school  system  on  February 
24.  1966.  This  was  4  months  after  appropria- 
tions were  made  available  for  preschool  pro- 
grams by  the  Congress.  Having  heard  nothing 
on    their    year-round    application.    Waterloo 
officials  applied  for,  and  successfully  carried 
out,  a  $15,000  summer  Headstart  project.  On 
August  7,  1965,  they  resubmitted  an  appli- 
cation for  their  year-round  project  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  Septem- 
ber, they  were  asked  by  Michael  C.  Moore, 
OEO  area  coordinator,  for  additional  Infor- 
mation which  was  sent.  In  late  September, 
they  received  a  notice  signed  by  Theodore 
Berry,    OEO    Community    Action    Director, 
dated  August  23,  telling  them  they  should 
allow  60  days  fcr  approval  of  Headstart  ap- 
plications. In  October,  8  months  after  their 
original   application,   they   received   a   form 
notice  from  Dr.  Julius  Richmond,  Director 
of  Headstart,  to  submit  their  Headstart  pre- 
planning  form,   which   had   never   been   re- 
ceived or  heard  of  prior  to  then.  On  Novem- 
ber 23  they  were  told  by  C.  Edwin  Gllmour, 
Director  of  the  Iowa  OEO,  to  apply  through 
the  new  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  One  week  later  they  were  notified  by 
the  OEO  Regional  Office  that  their  applica- 
tion   for   poverty    Headstart   funds   will    be 
processed  as  "rapidly  as  possible."  On   De- 
cember 22.  they  were  asked  by  Gllmour  to 
withdraw  their  Headstart  application  because 
It  could  be  better  taken  care  of  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

On  January  3  they  were  notified  once 
again  by  the  regional  office  that  their  appli- 
cation for  poverty  Headstart  funds  had  been 
received  and  would  be  processed  as  "rapidly 
as  possible."  One  week  later  they  were  noti- 
fied that  they  had  applied  for  Headstart  on 
the  wrong  forms  and  would  have  to  fill  out 
new  32-page  forms.  On  January  26  they  re- 
ceived a  memo  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  admonish- 
ing them  that  the  opportunity  offered  under 
Headstart  "Is  too  precious  to  allow  It  to  slip 
away."  Finally,  on  February  7,  Waterloo  of- 
ficials were  notified  by  Gllmour  to  come  to  a 
meeting  to  talk  about  a  new  summer  Head- 
start  program.  When  asked  the  status  of  their 
year-round  Headstart  application.  Waterloo 
School  Superintendent  replied,  "Your  guess 
is  as  good  as  mine  •  •  *.  We're  getting  to  the 
point  where  we  don't  know  If  it  is  worth  it." 
If  this  sounds  like  something  out  of  George 
Orwell's  "1984,"  I  suppose  someone  might 
sardonically  conunent  that  at  the  present 
pace  It  looks  like  It  might  be  1984  before 
Waterloo  gets  Headstart  funds  out  of  poverty 
officials. 

2.  Laramie  County,  Wyo.— Immediately 
after  successful  completion  of  a  summer 
Headstart  program,  Laramie  officials  began 
preparations  for  a  year-round  program.  They 
plunged  Into  what  they  termed  a  "maze  of 
bureaucratic  Involvement,"  Including  tele- 
phone commitments  subsequently  reversed. 
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attempt^  to  dictate  local  salaries,  and  filing 
and  refiling  of  forms.  By  February  1966,  the 
local  school  had  spent  $1,500  In  staff  time, 
phone  calls,  and  other  expenses.  School  Su- 
perintendent Chester  R.  Inglls  bitterly  as- 
sailed the  redtape.  autocratic  attitude  of 
OEO  officials,  and  announced  abandonment 
of  any  plans  for  a  year-round  Headstart  for 
this  year. 

3.  Port  Huron.  ilf<ch.— Having  meticulously 
completed  a  mountain  of  reports  on  their 
summer  Headstart  program.  Port  Huron  offi- 
cials were  notified  that  their  forms  were 
literally  filled  with  fatal  errors.  School  Su- 
perintendent Gerald  S.  DeGrow  called  OEO  In 
Washington  and  was  told  that  reports  from 
all  over  the  country  had  been  misinterpreted 
because  of  Inexperience  in  the  report-receiv- 
ing staff  at  OEO  and  the  whole  thing  was  a 
"hopeless  mess."  The  superintendent  was  in- 
formed that  OEO  had  notified  all  school  dU- 
tricts  In  the  country  that  they  had  goofed  In 
their  reports  In  order  to  get  the  schools  to 
file  new  reports,  giving  Uncle  Sam's  hired 
nephews  another  chance  at  them. 

Tearing  his  hair.  Dr.  DeGrow  asked  the 
man  in  Washington,  "Who  shall  I  have  to  call 
to  get  this  straightened  out,  LBJ?"  Where- 
upon he  was  told,  "That  wouldn't  do  much 
good  because  he  probably  got  one  of  the  let- 
ters too." 

I  am  placing  In  the  Record  today  similar 
incredible  accounts  of  life  In  the  bureaucratic 
poverty  Jungle  as  experienced  by  officials 
from:  Sallna,  Kans.;  Minnesota;  Denver, 
Colo.;  and  North  Tonawanda.  N.Y 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sargent  Shrlver  has  described 
Headstart  as  his  most  successful  program.  We 
agree  but  it  appears  the  success  was  In  spite 
of,  not  because  of,  OEO  officials.  Our  oppor- 
tunity crusade  would  transfer  Headstart  Into 
the  Office  of  Education  to  be  administered 
through  State  and  local  school  systems  in 
conjunction  with  local  community  action 
boards.  This  action  should  be  taken  Im- 
mediately to  insure  that  Headstart  gets  the 
management  and  adnainlstratlon  it  deserves 
in  the  year  ahead. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  examples  such 
as  these  at  OEO,  multiplied  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times,  we  describe  OEO  as  a 
"fuddle  factory."  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  time  for 
a  change. 


Continttation  of  Text 
Another    example    of    the    harassment   to 
which  local  school  people  are  subjected  Is 
documented    in    the    following    Republican 
poverty  memo: 


had  been  funded  who  had  not  made  arrange- 
ments for  transporUtlon  •  •  •  teachers  •  •  • 
teachers'  aids  •  •  •  [and]  who  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going  to  house  their  pro- 
grams and  so  on." 

North  Tonawanda  told  poverty  officials  In 
August  1965.  they  wanted  to  begin  a  year- 
round  Headstart  program  In  October  1966. 
At  their  own  expense  they  hired  a  director, 
selected  children,  teachers,  and  arrange  for 
facilities.  They  never  even  received  applica- 
tion forma  until  late  November.  They  were 
then  told  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting 
funds  until  March  16.  As  the  schocrt  super- 
intendent put  It.  "March  16  is  a  little  late 
to  start  a  full-year  program." 
selective  service  rejection  of  headstart 

applicants 
After  North  Tonawanda  officials  submitted 
31-page  application  forms.  Poverty  bureau- 
crats got  on  the  phone.  As  the  school  super- 
intendent described  It,  "We  were  asked  to 
Indicate  the  number  of  men  who  had  been 
rejected  for  selective  service  from  which  we 
were  drawing  Headstart  candidates.  I  can 
theorize  as  to  what  the  relationship  between 
this  Inquiry  and  Headstart  might  be  but  It 
did  seem  a  little  unnecessary." 

Having  stirred  things  up  In  Washington. 
North  Tonawanda  officials  were  asked  by  the 
regional  poverty  officials  to  expedite  submis- 
sion of  the  additional  Information  requested. 
When  told  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to 
expedite  selective  service  information  about 
rejected  applicants,  the  person  from  the  New 
York  poverty  office  said,  'Oh.  we  didn't  mean 
for  you  to  go  all  that  trouble."  Other  non- 
essential requested  Information  was  then 
waived. 

As  advocates  of  preschool  programs  3  years 
before  the  poverty  war,  we  are  disgusted  at 
the  senseless  harassment  that  seems  to  have 
become  an  Inseparable  part  of  Headstart 
administration.  On  Monday.  March  28.  Mr. 
Quie,  on  page  6523  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  recounted  six  case  histories  of  Head- 
start  administration  that  would  qualify  for 
lead  billing  In  a  bureaucratic  sideshow. 
Countless  other  examples  are  available.  It  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  basic  merit  of  preschool 
training  that  its  glories  still  shine  through 
the  bureaucratic  fog. 

The  Quie-Ooodell  opportunity  crusade 
would  put  Headstart  under  the  Office  of 
Education  to  be  coordinated  with  other  edu- 
cation programs  without  OEO  meddling.  It 
would  unclog  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion to  allow  for  the  effective  implementation 
of  worthy  programs. 


[From    Republican    Members    Poverty    Sub- 
committee. RepubUcan  Poverty  Memo  No. 
12.  Mar.  30.  1966] 
Headstart  Applicants  and  Selective  Service 
School   Superintendent  Maurice   Prlot  of 
North  Tonawanda.  N.Y..  after  5  months  of 
being  force-fed  on  the  bitter  gall  of  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy,  conmiented  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Headstart  program: 

'•  •  •  the  harassing  and  foot  dragging  to 
which  we  were  subjected  was  In  part  a  de- 
laying action  in  order  to  get  the  finances 
straightened  out. 

"If  we  had  been  told  in  the  beglimlng  how 
much  money  was  going  to  be  made  available 
to  us,  we  could  have  submitted  a  proposal 
which  would  require  that  amount  of  money 
and  saved  both  ourselves  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  a  lot  of  trouble. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  people  who  must 
make  decisions  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
grams are  very  inexperienced. 

"Some  of  the  questions  we  were  asked  by 
persons  In  the  New  York  City  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  were  ludicrous. 

"After  we  had  been  put  through  a  long 
struggle  and  been  subjected  to  a  minute  ex- 
amination with  respect  to  our  proposal.  It 
was  maddening,  and  I  can  use  no  other  word, 
to  have  our  people  attend  the  training  ses- 
sion and  find  there  were  people  there  who 


CONTINtTATION    OF   TEXT 
ANOTHER  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  "NOT  SO  POOR" 

Headstart.  like  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
has  suffered  from  shifting  eligibility  crtterta. 
Local  confusion  about  standards  and  delayed 
funding  have  resulted  In  several  notable  in- 
stances where  a  high  percentage  of  advan- 
taged children,  far  over  the  15  percent  pro- 
posed quota,  were  Included  In  the  program. 
The  Chicago  program  Is  the  most  notable 
Instance  and  was  the  subject  of  a  poverty 
memo: 

[Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty,  Memo 
No.  6.  Mar.  22. 1966] 

Chicago  Headstart  for  the  Not  So  Poor 
Operation  Headstart,  fashioned  along  the 
lines  of  a  proposal  offered  by  Representatives 
Albert  H.  Qule,  Republican,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  back  In  1961,  Is  supposed  to  help  pre- 
schoolers from  poor  families. 

Out  In  Chicago,  however,  our  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  the  poverty  program  is  doing 
a  little  bit  more  by  giving  a  "headstart"  to 
the  not  so  poor.  Republican  Representative 
Goodell  lamented. 

Officials  there  admit  that  27%  percent  of 
the  23,804  chUdren  In  the  program  are  from 
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families  wboee  standards  exceed  the 
"poverty"  level.  Our  investigation  also  shows 
they  dont  even  know  the  family  Incomes 
for  another  30  percent  of  the  children. 

This  means  another  5,000  children  from 
truly  dlsadvanta^^ed  homes  could  have  been 
helped  If  the  poverty  warriors  had  stuck  to 
their  own  guidelines.  The  Qule-Ooodell  pro- 
posal for  an  "Opportunity  Crusade"  would 
require  adherence  to  strict  poverty  standards, 
meanwhile  tripling  the  funds  available. 

How  can  Chicago  Justify  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-fourth  of  their  children  in  Head- 
start  were  above  poverty  standards?  How  can 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  m  Wash- 
ington Justify  the  clear  violation  of  their 
guidelines?  When  I  visited  Chicago  recently, 
I  was  told  that  Washington  ordered  Chicago 
poverty  officials  to  expand  in  10  days  Head- 
start  from  4,000  to  34,000.  I  was  also  In- 
formed that  very  little  solicitation  was  done 
In  several  hard-core  poverty  areas  because 
teachers  were  afraid  to  enter  those  sections 
of  the  city. 

Seven  urban  progress  centers  are  !n  opera- 
tion by  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Op- 
portunity. One  center  showed  41.1  percent  of 
enroUees  over  the  Income  requirement,  one 
showed  31.8  percent  In  excess,  one  38.3  m  ex- 
cess; and  outside  of  the  urban  centers,  36.8 
percent  reported  income  over  requirements. 

Thoji^jinds  of  Impoverished  youngsters 
were  overlooked  by  Headstart  recruiters  in 
their  /raiitlc  efforts  to  build  impressive  sta- 
tistics. And  these  youngsters,  children  of 
hardcore  poverty  victims,  are  precisely  the 
ones  for  whom  this  program  was  developed. 

We  cannot  continue  careless  neglect  of 
such  a  good  concept  as  Headstart.  We  cer- 
tainly, cannot  Justify  to  the  thousands  of 
children  unable  to  participate  in  Chicago's 
Headstart  program  the  spending  of  Federal 
poverty  money  for  those  who  are  not  poor. 

The  Qule-Ooodell  'Opportunity  Ciusade" 
offers  a  way  out  of  the  wasteland  of  bu- 
reaucratic confusion  and  callousness  that  has 
marked  OEO's  administration  of  the  Head- 
start  program. 

What  is  more  disturbing  to  us  Is  that  the 
former  Assistant  Director  of  OEO,  Mr.  Boutin, 
denied  before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee that  the  situation  existed  even  though 
it  later  developed  that  he  had  the  report  of 
the  Chicago  program  Ln  his  file. 

"Mr.  Boutin.  I  can  only  say  of  your  figures 
as  to  lack  of  eligibility  of  some  of  the  Head- 
start  enrollees  that  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
heard  or  seen  any  figures  that  looked  any- 
thing like  that  was  your  statement  appearing 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

"Mr.  GooDELL.  That  is  a  shocking  state- 
ment. I  will  give  you  the  official  report  of  the 
Chicago  Poverty  Board  in  which  they  cite 
these  figures." 

"Certainly  you  have  seen  these  figures, 
probably  burled  in  some  file  somewhere,  but 
this  is  their  official  report.  They  openly  admit 
that  37.5  percent  of  the  youngsters  partici- 
pating In  Headstart  last  summer  were  not 
within  the  poverty  standards.  They  openly 
admit  that  for  30  percent  of  those  participat- 
ing they  have  no  income  figures.  I  would  be 
glad  to  show  you  their  mimeographed  report 
and  make  it  available  to  you  so  you  can  have 
some  knowledge  about  what  Is  going  on  in 
these  programs. 

"You  shock  me  when  you  say  it  Is  the  first 
time  you  ever  heard  of  it. 

"Mr.  Boutin.  It  is  the  first  time.  I  had  not 
heard  those  flg^ures  before.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  I  may  call  on  Julo  Sugarman, 
who  with  Dr.  Richmond,  runs  the  Headstart 
program  and  knows  perhaps  as  much  about 
it  as  anyone  In  the  Nation. 

"Mr.  Sugarman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
seen  the  specific  report  to  which  you  refer 
but  we  do  have  InformatloQ  whlob  was  gath- 
ered from  our  own  reports  on  the  situation 
In  Chicago. 

"Bseentlally  the  figure  of  37  percent  which 
you  are  citing  refers  to  families  who  have  an 
inoocne  ot  over  $6,000  per  year.  It  la  not,  how- 


ever, correlated  with  the  size  of  the  family Jf 
so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  on  the  sur- 
face whether  in  fact  these  families  would 

"B4r.  GooDEix.  Last  summer  did  you  have 
a  poverty  standard  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram? 

"Mr.  SuGAKMAN.  Yes:  we  did. 

"BfCr.  GooDKLL.  What  was  that  standard? 

"Mr.  Sugarman.  Originally  it  was  $8,000. 

"Mr.  GooDai.L.  That  Is  what  they  were  sup- 
Doaed  to  apply  last  summer? 

"Mr.  Sugarman.  That  la  correct. 

"Mr.  OooDBLL.  And  they  violated  that  re- 
quirement. Their  official  report  shows  37.6 
percent  were  above  that  standard  which  sup- 
posedly OEO  was  enforcing.  Is  that  not 
correal? 

"Mr.  SucARMAK.  I  believe  their  official  re- 
port shows  37.5   percent  over  $6,000. 

"Mr.  GooDELL.  That  Is  worse.  If  you  want 
to  argue  with  me,  I  will  accept  your  figure.  If 
ymr  want  to  argue  It  was  27.6  percent  over 
$6,000  instead  of  $3,000.  I  think  it  was  the 
poverty  standard  that  you  set  that  they  were 
referring  to." 

FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 

The  report  that  we  have  presented  is  on  the 
ooeratlon  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  Evidence  cited  to  this  point 
alone  would  be  enough  to  convict  Mr. 
Shrlver's  bureaucracy  of  slipshod  practices. 
Chaos  and  confusion  at  the  national  level  is 
reflected  at  the  community  level.  Direction 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty  Is 
supposed  to  be  given  in  Washington.  And, 
so  it  is,  with  too  many  disappointing  results. 

Program  directors  and  workers  In  the  field 
who  draw  high  salaries  are  merely  following 
the  example  set  for  them  by  palace  guards 
at  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  who 
long  ago  discovered  that  "the  big  money  is 
in  poverty."  In  a  speech  before  the  Hotise, 
Congressman  WllUam  H.  Ayres  revealed  why 
so  little  of  the  "poverty  money"  is  actually 
reaching  the  poor: 

"THE    BIO    MONET    IS   IN    POVERTY 

"(March  30,   1966) 

"Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago,  in  March  of 
1964,  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver  appeared  before  our 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  argue 
for  approval  of  President  Johnson's  'war  on 
poverty.'  He  told  us: 

"  'It  is  also  a  prudent  program.  It  Is  fi- 
nancially prudent  •  •  •.  It  Is  prudently 
planned  in  that  every  dollar  aUocated  wlU 
be  spent  to  help  the  poor.  There  will  be  no 
leakage.  There  Is  no  contemplated  hug^e  new 
biuvaucracy  •  •  •.  I  think  that  most  peo- 
ple in  the  executive  branch  would  state  that 
I  am  not  one  who  likes  a  lot  of  bureaucracy.' 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  report  a  fantastic 
leakage  in  funds  Intended  to  help  the  poor — 
a  leakage  of  fimds  to  a  huge  new  bureauc- 
racy. According  to  President  Johnson's  1967 
budget.  It  wlU  take  6,484  permanent  Fed- 
eral employees  to  run  Mr.  Shrlver's  burgeon- 
ing bureaucracy— a  poverty  empire  costing 
$63,489,000  in  salaries  alone. 

"The  word  has  gotten  around  among  civil 
servants  in  Washington  that  'the  big  money 
is  in  poverty.'  Few  know  how  big  It  Is. 

"1,567  permanent  Federal  poverty  em- 
ployees will  make  $10,619  or  more;  another 
1,033  Community  Action  workers'  will  be 
paid  $10,000  or  more  from  Federal  funds;  an 
undetermined  niunber  of  contract  employees 
in  16  privately  run  Job  Corp*  establishments 
will  be  paid  over  $10,000. 

"We  have  over  300,000  gallant  men  In 
South  Vietnam,  but  we  can  be  sure  that 
there  arent  as  many  as  2,600  drawing  $10,- 
000  a  year— the  basic  pay  of  an  Army  colonel 
with  over  14  years'  service.  The  poverty  war- 
rior-bureaucrats Include  at  least  25  individ- 
uals who  will  be  paid  more  than  the  base  pay 
of  General  Westmoreland  himself. 

"Astronaut  Nell  A.  Armstrong,  who  with 
Lt.  Col.  David  R.  Scott  heroically  flew  our 
most  recent  and  most  dangerous  space  mis- 
sion, la  a  Federal  civil  servant  grade  GS-16. 


His  Job  Is  one  of  Incredible  difficulty  and 
danger,  for  which  only  a  handful  of  men 
In  the  whole  world  are  qualified.  Yet  26  of 
Mr.  Shrlver's  high-flying  bureaucrats  are 
budgeted  for  G6-16  positions;  and  36  others 
are  budgeted  for  even  higher  pay  grades 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  would  think  that  OEO 
had  any  Jobs  more  demanding  and  dif- 
ficult than  that  of  Astronaut  Armstrong? 

"Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  3,350  permanent 
Federal  wnployees  budgeted  for  the  Washing- 
ton and  regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  This  is  the  high-Salaried 
palace  guard  of  the  poverty  czar.  Nearly 
half— 1,006 — of  this  elite  force  will  get  $10,- 
619  or  more;  at  least  631  will  be  paid  over 
$14,600;  at  least  54  will  get  over  $19,600;  24 
get  over  $28,000:  and  6  will  get  between 
$26,000  (the  pay  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education)  and  $30,000. 

"Mr.  Speaker.  Is  It  any  wonder  so  little 
gets  done  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity? They  have  so  many  chiefs  and  so  few 
Indians.  They  have  more  aS-16'8  than  they 
have  GS-^'s;  more  GS-14'8  than  GS-4's: 
more  Ge-13's  than  G6-7*,  and  exactly  as 
many  GS-16's  at  a  base  pay  of  $19,619  as 
they  have  GS-2'8  at  a  base  pay  of  $3,814.  The 
total  salary  bill  for  thU  palace  guard  next 
year  will  be  $21,739,000. 

"Outside  this  Inner  circle  at  poverty  head- 
quarters there  are  4,134  other  permanent 
Federal  employees  budgeted  at  $31,750,000. 
They  are  to  do  the  hard  work  farnied  out  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  running  the 
Job  Corps  camps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  adult  education  program,  agri- 
cultural loans,  and  so  forth.  Only  651  of  these 
unfortunates  will  be  paid  over  $10,600  a  year, 
of  which  at  least  112  will  get  over  $14,600. 
However,  these  4,134  positions,  listed  in  the 
budget  under  'Allocation  accounts'  do  not 
include  thoee  who  are  paid  by  private  con- 
tractors to  run  16  of  the  97  Job  Corps  estab- 
lishments. 

"Incidentally,  administration  costs  In  the 
Job  Corps  are  so  high  that  the  annual  cost 
per  enroUee  now  runs  above  $9,000,  enough 
to  send  two  boys  to  Harvard.  Even  the  budg- 
eted cost  next  year  is  $7,880  per  enrollee. 

"But,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  the  high  salaries 
in  poverty  are  accounted  for  by  permanent 
Federal  employees  or  employees  of  private 
contractors  working  on  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee 
basis.  Federal  funds  also  pay  for  the  salaries 
of  employees  of  local  antipoverty  agencies, 
and  1.032  of  these  employees  now  make 
$10,000  or  more  a  year,  of  which  200  make 
$15,000  or  more  per  year. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  exact  information 
available,  I  estimate — and  this  can  only  be 
an  educated  guess — that  nearly  3.000  Individ- 
uals are  paid  $10,000  a  year  or  more  from 
Federal  antipoverty  funds. 

"We  don't  know  how  many.  If  any,  poor 
people  have  been  helped  to  get  out  of  poverty 
by  Mr.  Shrlver's  high-priced  agents,  but  it 
Is  pretty  obvloxis  that  thousands  of  em- 
ployees have  been  kept  out  of  poverty.  Among 
these  undoubtedly  are  many  dedicated  and 
able  people,  but  we  know  all  too  well  that 
the  ranks  also  Include  a  plentittide  of  politi- 
cal hacks. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  scandal.  It  Is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  scandal.  And  it  is  a  scandal 
that  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver  defended  before 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  with 
the  bland  boast  that  his  organization  was 
only  one-flftieth  the  size  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"So  I  compared  one  part  of  HEW — the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education — with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Here  Is  the  record  on 
that. 

"The  Office  of  Education  is  budgeted  for 
$3,473  billion  In  fiscal  1967.  compered  to 
$1,724  billion  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  yet  OEO  will  need  only  2.861 
permanent  employees  (hardly  more  than 
Shrlver's  'palace  guard')  compared  with 
OEO's  6.484  permanent  employees. 
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"If  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  were  ad- 
ministered like  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, it  would  require  12,968  employees 
to  spend  Its  $3,478  billion,  or  4»A  tlmee  the 
number  it  has  budgeted. 

"The  comparison  In  high-paying  Jobs  in 
these  two  agepclee  is  also  interesting.  Five 
individuals  In  OEO  are  paid  more  than  the 
US  Commissioner  of  Edxicatlon.  who  gets 
$36,000.  In  the  gradee  GS-16  through  GS-18, 
where  the  pay  ranges  from  $17,056  to  $25,382, 
the  comparison  looks  like  this: 


6S  grade 


Salaries 


OEO 


OE 


It  .  J17,055  to  122,365 

6 :::: »19,619  to  J25,043 

7 ....  »22,2l7to»25,325. 

g $25,382 

'" Above  J25,3«2... 


249 
25 
17 
13 
6 


125 

33 

10 

3 

1 


Total. 


310 


172 


"All  but  37  of  OEO's  highest  paid  Jobs  are 
in  Mr  Shrlver's  own  'Palace  Guard'  head- 
quarters staff  of  2,350  permanent  employees^ 
These  other  37  Jobs  with  starting  pay  of 
$17,055  or  more  are  scattered  among  the 
4  134  permanent  employees  in  other  Federal 
agencies  which  are  running  such  programs 
as  the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
adult    basic    education,    agricultural    loans. 

etc 

"I  have  made  a  chart  showing  the  number 
of  highest  paid  officials  among  the  permanent 
Federal  employees  budgeted  in  fiscal  1967 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
grams. It  is  broken  down  to  show  positions 
in  the  2.350-stTong  'Palace  Guard'  which 
makes  up  Mr  Shrlver's  own  adnalnlstratlve 
staff,  and  positions  in  the  force  of  4.134  as- 
signed to  handle  major  segments  of  the  $1.7 
billion  program  in  other  Federal  agencies. 

"POSITIONS  BUDGETED  FOR  OEO  IN  FISCAL  1967 


GS  grade      Salaries 


OEO 
"Palace 
Guard" 


OEO  pro- 
grams run 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies 


Above  J25. 382 

18        $25,382... 

7"  $22,217  to  $25,325 

16"'"      ...  $19,619  to  $25,043. 
is"'"'  .  $17,055  to  $22,365. 

14 ..  $14,680  to  $19,252. 

13 $12,510  to  $16,245. 

12'"      ...  $10,619  to  $13,931. 


6 
12 
U 
20 

219 
248 
230 
255 


0 
1 
1 
5 

30 
75 
173 
266 


Total    -. 

Grand  total  for 
OEO  programs. 


1,006 
1.557 


551 


"In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded 
of  some  cogent  remarks  of  my  own  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, our  coUeague,  Adam  C.  Powell.  He  under- 
stands the  true  needs  of  Improverlshed  citi- 
zens better  than  most.  On  January  21  of 
this  year  In  a  speech  in  Harlem  he  said: 

"  'We  do  not  need  any  more  experimental 
or  demonstration  projects  in  Harlem.  All  we 
need  are  Jobs.  That's  all.  Jobs.' 

"Chairman  Powell  did  not  mean  Jobs  for 
bureaucrats  or  Jobs  for  poUticlans.  but  Jobs 
for  poor  people.  On  March  8,  in  opening  the 
hearings  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
Chairman  Powell  pointed  out  that  there  are 
97  people  in  the  local  Washington,  D.C.. 
poverty  agency  (UPO)  paid  over  $10,000  a 
year  with  Federal  f\mds,  and  observed: 

"  'Congress  appropriated  this  money  to 
help  the  poor,  not  create  a  monolith  of  ex- 
travagantly paid  functionaries. ' 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  these  remarks 
of  Chairman  Powell.  But  despite  the  attempt 
by  our  committee  to  Investigate  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  this  administrative 
monstrosity  goes  its  merry  way.  How  far  it 
goes  and  how  wild  It  plans  to  become  in  hir- 
ing 'extravagantiy  paid  functionaries'  Is  laid 


out  in  black  and  white — or  In  red  ink — In  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

"In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  presented  here 
today.  I  renew  my  plea  to  the  House  to  take 
action  on  my  resolution.  House  Resolution 
670,  for  a  bipartisan  select  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  yourself,  to  Investigate  the  con- 
duct of  the  'war  on  poverty.' 

"As  I  have  po.nted  out  before,  if  we  do  not 
take  remedial  action  the  entire  antipoverty 
program  Is  going  to  become  so  discredited, 
and  be  so  Ineffective,  as  to  create  massive  dis- 
illusionment among  citizens  trapped  in  pov- 
erty. There  Is  still  time  to  avoid  this  tragedy." 

A  lack  of  communication  between  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  results  in 
sputtering  communications  between  Federal 
and  local  agencies.  The  situation  is  made 
more  acute  by  the  personnel  merry-go-round 
at  OEO.  With  the  recent  resignation  of  Mr. 
Christopher  Weeks,  only  one  of  the  original 
palace  guard  Is  still  standing  by  Mr.  Shrlver. 

T^ere  Is  a  high  turnover  rate  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  most  notable  examples  are  Mr. 
Bernard  Boutin,  who  held  the  high  poet  of 
Deputy  Director  for  only  7  months  and  Mr. 
Hal  Marlowe,  Director  of  Congressional  Re- 
lations, who  was  with  the  agency  for  only  3 
months.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  OEO  can't 
keep  track  of  its  programs  or  that  local 
community  action  people  cry  in  frustration, 
"Every  time  we  call  OEO  we  talk  to  some- 
one new  and  have  to  explain  our  program 
all  over  again." 

"TRUTH   IS   PUNNDER   THAN   FICTION" 

We  have  referred  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  a  "fuddle  factory"  and  a 
"Disneyland  of  bureaucratic  confusion." 
Our  descriptions  have  been  borne  out  by 
the  following  incidents  documented  In  Re- 
publican memos: 

I  Prom   Republican   Members   Poverty   Sub- 
committee. Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
18,  Apr.  23,  1966]       -  ., 
Li'L    Abner     Comes    to    Washington- and 
Stats — Or   What's   New   in   Dogpatch? 
OEO  has  gone  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  The  war  on  poverty  now  has  a 
comic  book  stockpile. 

In  1965,  OEO  officials  were  scratching  their 
heads  over  how  to  mass  produce  Job  Corps 
recruits.  Like  a  Mammy  Yokum  vision.  In- 
spiration struck — have  one  of  America's 
most  popular  and  creative  comic  strip  ar- 
tists, Al  Capp,  produce  a  comic  book  to 
promote  the  Job  Corps.  By  June  1966,  501,- 
000  copies  of  "Ll'l  Abner  and  the  Creaturee 
from  Drop-Outer  Space"  were  ready.  With 
typical  fuddle  factory  fanfare,  OEO  Infor- 
mation Chief  Holmes  Brown  announced  the 
book  donated  by  Al  Capp  was  valued  by 
OEO  at  between  $160,000  and  $200,000.  OEO 
personnel  were  thrilled  and  excited  over 
Capp's  creative  contribution.  Printing  costs 
were  $25,000.  Cards  were  Included  In  the 
books  to  be  mailed  by  appUcants  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

Then  the  winds  began  to  change  at  OEO. 
Rumor  has  it  that  a  highly  placed  psycholo- 
gist at  OEO  felt  that  distribution  of  books 
with  cards  enclosed  amounted  to  pressuring 
youths  into  Job  Corps  enrollment.  Some 
sages  at  OEO  felt  the  story  portrayed  In  the 
comic  book  was  controversial  and  characters 
did  not  fit  OEO's  image.  Besides,  how  were 
they  going  to  code,  screen  and  mail  to  em- 
ployment offices  all  the  card  applications? 
Nobody  in  the  "Great  Dogpatch  on  the 
Potomac,"  OBO,  had  thought  of  that  before 
they  printed  half  a  milUon  books. 

Since  July  1965,  435,000  U'l  Abner  comic 
books  have  been  gathering  dust  In  Washing- 
ton warehouses  at  a  cost  of  $125  a  month.  We 
are  long-time  admirers  of  L11  Abner  and  the 
genius  of  his  creator,  but  we  think  even 
Dogpatch's  Senator  Phoghom  would  demand 
some  answers.  Why  does  OEO  continue  to 
stockpile  laughs  while  the  taxpayer  and  the 
poor  cry? 


Some  years  ago  the  beloved  WUl  Rogers 
remarked  that  every  time  Congress  made  a 
Joke  it  was  a  law,  and  every  time  it  made  a 
law  it  was  a  Joke.  "It  ain't  amoozln,'  it's 
confoozin'." 

I  Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee.  Republican  Poverty  Memo 
No.  17,  Apr  21,1966] 
Isn't  There  a  Danville  Somewhere  That 
Wants  Poverty  Monet?— Two  Down — 
Pour  To   Go 

Overzealous  Federal  poverty  officials  at 
OBO  apparently  crave  a  community  called 
Danville  in  the  United  States  that  needs 
poverty  money.  A  month  ago,  OEO  pressed 
DanvlUe,  Ind.,  a  community  of  3,287,  to  set 
up  a  community  action  board  to  receive  and 
administer  poverty  funds.  Local  citizens 
resisted,  causing  Senator  Birch  Bayh  to  In- 
quire of  OBO,  "Why  Danville?" 

The  reply  came  back  to  Senator  Bayh  that 
Danville.  Ind..  needed  a  community  action 
program  because  they  had  1,339  famUies  with 
annual  incomes  under  $1,000  and  1,979  fam- 
ilies receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
(ADC).  On  thU  basis,  continued  OEO  offi- 
cials, who  could  deny  Danville  help?  Press- 
ing the  matter  further,  an  OEO  official  vUlted 
Danville  and  to  his  consternation  discovered 
that  their  poverty  statistics  didn't  match 
Danville,  Ind.  Quickly  recovering,  regional 
poverty  officials  answered,  "Those  figures  are 
for  Danville,  m. — an  understandable  mis- 
take." 

The  only  difficulty  came  when  It  developed 
that  the  poverty  figures  were  not  for  Dan- 
ville. III.,  either.  At  this  point;  I  suppose  OEO 
officials  said :  "There  must  be  a  Danville  that 
fits  our  pattern  of  poverty."  Sadly,  however, 
a  check  of  the  population  division  of  the 
Census  Bureau  Indicated  there  were  only  six 
DanvlUee  in  the  country  and  none  of  them 
fitted  the  poverty  profile  prepared  by  OEO. 

Perhaps  the  news  media  could  now,  as  a 
public  service,  assist  Federal  poverty  officials, 
who  dearly  wish  to  help  a  Danville,  by  run- 
ning (apropos  of  Peter  Pan)  the  following 
nationwide  ad:  "Isnt  there  someone  out 
there,  from  a  Danville  somewhere,  who  be- 
lieves?" 

[Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No.  2, 
Mar.  16,  1966] 

CiRCtnTous  Route 
We  who  believe  in  the  concept  of  helping 
the  poor  find  their  way  out  of  the  debris  of 
despair  are  dismayed  by  the  lavish  spending 
and  waste  that  have  blocked  the  effectiveness 
of  the  present  war  on  poverty.  It  is  especially 
disheartening  to  see  the  great  potential  that 
lies  within  the  antipoverty  concept  spend  it- 
self In  needless  bureaucratic  confusion. 

The  time  for  this  senseless  spending  to 
cease  is  long  past.  The  administration's  war 
on  poverty  Is  no  longer  in  its  infancy  and 
the  time  for  target  practice  Is  over.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  zeroed  In  and  hitting  Its 
mark.  But,  unfortunately  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case.  Proponents  of  the  admin- 
istration's war  on  poverty  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  waste  and  abuses  have  stopped. 
They  have  not  stopped,  and  they  should  not 
have  occurred  in  the  first  place.  But  we  must 
be  realistic.  We  must  face  facts.  And  the 
facts  are  that  these  Incidents  did  occtir- 
and  at  great  expense  to  the  weary  taxpayer— 
and  we  must  now  do  something  to  correct 
these  wrongs  before  a  great  idea  dies  for  want 
of  proper  guidance  and  implementetlon. 

I  respectfully  relate  the  case  of  the  Job 
Corps  enrollee  who  was  enlisted  at  his  home 
In  Wisconsin  and  assigned  to  a  Job  Corps 
center  only  90  miles  away  from  his  home- 
town. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  appeared 
to  be  no  problem,  save  the  minor  one  of 
transporting  the  enrollee  the  90  miles  to  his 
assigned  Job  Corps  center.  But  not  so.  The 
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wheels  of  bureaucracy  began  to  grind  and 
here  U  what  came  out  at  the  end: 

Before  reaching  his  destination,  the  en- 
roUee's  travels  spanned  2  days  and  more  than 
400  miles.  He  had  to  be  put  up  for  the  night 
and  fed  two  meals,  changed  planes  three 
times,  took  a  bus  ride  and  ultimately  a  car 
ride;  all  paid  for  with  Federal  funds. 

The  trip  from  Bhlnelander,  Wis.,  to  Clam 
Lake  Job  Corps  Center  could  have  been  much 
qiUcker  and  cheaper  (•35)  by  taxlcab,  as  the 
Job  Corps  was  advised  by  Its  recriUtlng 
agency,  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment 
Service.  The  final  touch  of  Irony  was  that  a 
free  ride  could  have  been  secured  for  the 
enroUee  with  a  Forest  Service  radio  operator 
who  travels  dally  from  Rhlnelander  to  Park 
Palls.  Wis.,  which  U  very  near  Clam  Lake. 

The  director  of  the  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps 
Center  admitted  that  the  route  was  a  bit 
•circuitous."  Here's  the  "circuitous"  2-day 
Itmerary  of  the  enrollee  for  February  4-5, 
1966: 

February  4 : 

11:20  a.m..  departed  Rhlnelander,  Wis.  via 
North  Central  Airlines. 

12:53  p.m.,  arrived  Duluth,  Minn. 

1:10  p.m.,  departed  Duluth,  Minn. 

1:56  p.m.,  arrived  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The   enrollee  spent   the   night  in  Minne- 
apolis, where  housed  at  a  YMCA  and  given 
meal  *Wtets  by  the  Job  Corps. 
-  Pebrwary  5: 

1:00  p.m.,  departed  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  via 
Zephyr  Bus  Lines. 

5:25  p.m.,  arrived  In  Cable,  Wis.,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  car  from  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps 
Center. 

The  young  Job  Corps  enrollee  traveled  a 
total  distance  of  245  miles  by  air;  160  miles 
by  bus;  and  a  short  distance  by  car  to  reach 
his  final  destination,  which,  before  he  got 
caught  up  In  the  Job  Corps  planned  travel 
program,  was  only  90  miles  away  from  his 


home.  We  feel  that  examples  such  as  this 
case  cannot  help  but  raise  serious  fears  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  long  on  planning  and  short 
on  action  and  results. 

We  are  not  critics  of  this  administration's 
war  on  poverty  by  choice  but  rather  by  con- 
science. Republicans  have  long  supported  the 
concept  of  training  young  men  In  an  envi- 
ronment away  from  home  If  such  Is  needed. 
As  far  back  as  1961,  we  offered  legislation 
built  on  this  concept  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Let  us  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the 
Qule-Goodell  opportunity  crusade  Is  struc- 
tured solely  for  the  purpose  of  offering  more 
effective  implementation  of  sound  antlpov- 
erty  Ideas.  I  strongly  feel  that  this  bill  would 
correct  the  bureaucratic  confusion  and  poor 
planning  that  Is  presently  clogging  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  war  on  poverty. 

These  stories,  which  read  like  the  "Perils  of 
Pauline"  would  be  funny  If  they  weren't  so 
tragically  true. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  war  on  poverty  will 
never  succeed  If  directed  by  such  a  slipshod 
ageney. 

Continuation  of  Text 
the  easy  answer 

Confronted  by  an  ever-Increasing  moun- 
tain of  evidence  of  their  blunders.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  officials,  and  their 
apologists,  continue  to  "Polly  Parrot"  their 
familiar  chant:  "You've  got  to  expect  to 
make  mistakes  with  a  new  program." 

We  contend  that  the  crippling  mistakes 
which  OEO  has  been  making  will  continue. 
They  will  continue,  and  increase,  unless 
major  revisions  are  made  In  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  For  the  past  2  years,  we 
have  seen  the  predictions  of  our  1964 
"minority  views"  unhappily  borne  out. 

In   1964,  we  stated  that  an  admlnlstra- 
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tlve  philosophy  which  does  not  define  any 
meaningful  role  for  State  or  local  govern- 
ments will  cause  dissension  at  the  community 
level.  We  warned  that  absolute  absence  of 
sensible  recruitment  and  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures would  lead  to  racial  Imbalance  and 
the  types  of  Job  Corps  terror  that  we  have 
observed. 

These,  and  other  problems  which  we  fore- 
saw, could  have  been  avoided  by  writing 
guidelines  and  directives  into  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Yet,  the  Democrats 
are  content  to  let  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  stimible  Into  another  year  of 
operations  without  the  restraint  of  con- 
gressional directives.  We  cannot  endorse 
such  irresponsibility. 

Patchwork,  piecemeal  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  will  not  be  able 
to  correct  the  legislative  Inadequacies  which 
trigger  the  continuous  scandals.  In  order  to 
launch  an  honest,  effective  attack  on  poverty, 
an  entirely  new  law  should  be  enacted  to 
provide  careful  guidelines  and  priorities  for 
the  operation  of  a  program  to  develop  hu- 
man resources.  For  this  reason  Republicans 
have  Introduced  the  opportunity  crvisade. 

OPPORTUNITY    CRUSADE 

This  bill  proposes  to  unite  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments  with  private  Industry 
to  raunch  a  comprehensive  program  of  train- 
ing, education,  and  motivation  for  the  im- 
poverished. An  effective  attack  on  poverty 
will  not  be  possible  as  the  exclusive  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  All  re- 
sources must  be  dedicated  to  the  cause. 

By  Involving  all  segments  of  our  economy 
In  an  opportunity  crusade,  $1.98  billion  will 
be  committed  to  the  program,  of  which  only 
$1.4  billion  win  be  Federal  funds.  This  Is 
contrasted  to  the  $1.75  billion  program,  all 
Federal  funds,  that  will  be  operated  by  the 
100  percent  Federal  war  on  poverty. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 


Program 


Opportunity      Opportunity  

crusade  crusade        Committee    Admmistratwn 

commitment  >     authorization  proposal  proposal 


Total 2.<34 

Job  Corps - '^0 

(Skill) 

(Conservation) 

(Military  career) 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 382 

(Industry  Youth  Corps).  ( j50) 

(Summer  Youth  Corps) ( '*) 

<ln-school) (80) 

(Out-ot-school) (*») 

Community  Action 867 

(Urban  CAP) (360) 

(Bonus) (108) 

(Rural  CAP) (307) 

(Bonus) («) 


1.462  1,754.5 U45 

170  200  ~228 

(80) 

(40) 

(50) 

225  496  300 

(50) 

(80) -- 

(60) 

(35) 

700  323  466 

(324) 

(54) 

(276) 

(46) 


Program 


Opportunity      Opportunity 

crusade  crusade 

commitment '     authorization 


Committee    Administration 
proposal  proposal 


Earmarked  community  action 

programs - 

Employment  service — 


(Skill  surveys). 
(Automation).. 


25 


25 


130  5 


121 


15)  &- 

(20)  (.20). 


VISTA... 
Heidstart. 


25 
644 


25 


31 
352 


26 
327 


(Regular). 
(Bonus).. 


(444). 
(20O). 


Adult  basic  education 

Rural  loans  and  migrants.. 
Small  business  incentives. 

Work  experience 

Administration -. 


44 

55 

12 

200 

10 


40 
55 
12 
200 
10 


26.5 
57 
4.5 
119 
15 


30 

65 

5 

160 

17 


I  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  funds. 

It  is  not  enough  to  simply  commit  money 
and  talent  to  a  program  and  then  abandon 
it  to  operate  on  a  hlt-or-miss  basis.  Freedom 
to  operate  Imaginative,  locally  Initiated  pro- 
grams should  be  provided  within  a  frame- 
work of  administrative  guideUnes.  Standards 
must  be  established  to  prevent  the  bung- 
ling, wrangling,  and  constant  Intrusion  of 
Federal  btn-eaucrats  In  local   programs. 

The  following  are  the  main  feattxres  of  the 
opportunity  crusade: 

1.  Job  Corps. — A  revised  and  redirected 
type  of  Job  Corps  program  Is  established  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  administered 
under  with  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  new  Job  Corps  would  se- 
lect those  qualified  youths  who  require  a 
change  of  family  or  commimlty  environment 


to  respond  to  training  and  for  whom  no 
other  feasible  and  more  economical  program 
Is  available. 

Three  distinct  types  of  training  centers 
would  be  established  to  meet  the  needs  of 

A.  Skill  centers  operating  in  cooperaOon 
with  industry  to  provide  vocational  training 
for  more  advanced  enroUees. 

B.  Conservation  centers  providing  training 
In  basic  education  and  "conservation"  voca- 
tions. 

C.  Military  career  centers  giving  those  en- 
rollees  who  volunteer  the  kind  of  training 
tliat  wlU  equip  them  for  a  career  In  military 
service  for  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
be  quaUfled. 

Intelligent  evaluation  of  applicants  would 


Include  the  determination  of  parole  and 
probationary  obligations.  Standards  of  con- 
duct would  be  established,  including  the 
granting  to  the  Job  Corps  Director  the  power 
to  dismiss  and  discipline  enroUees  who 
breach  standards  of  conduct. 

Counseling  services  are  planned  that  would 
provide  the  service  of  developing  job  oppor- 
tunities and  effective  transition  of  Job  Corps 
enroUees  to  further  training  programs  or 
employment. 

2.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. — A  Nelgh- 
bornood  Youth  Corps  program  will  be  estab- 
lished In  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be 
administered  once  again  under  the  man- 
power, development,  and  training  programs. 

EnroUees  In  the  program  may  only  be 
those    youths   whose   family   Incomes   meet 
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a   standard   of   poverty   estobllshed   by   the 
Secretary  or  whose  families  are  on  welfare. 
Two  types  of  programs   would  be  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  special  needs  of  enroUees. 

A.  An  in-school  program  Is  designed  to 
provide  employment  for  those  youths  who 
are  In  the  need  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  resume  or  continue  their  education. 
This  program  would  be  run  by  a  public  or 
a  private,  nonprofit  agency. 

B.  An  Industry  Youth  Corps  Is  established 
for  those  youths  who.  It  has  been  de- 
termined, cannot  profit  from  further  regular 
academic  training.  EnroUees  In  thU  program 
would  be  employed  by  private,  profitmaklng 
enterprises  while  receiving  personally  ori- 
ented vocational  training.  Two-thirds  of  the 
wages  of  the  enrollee  would  be  paid  by  the 
employer  and  one-third  paid  by  the  Labor 
Department,  thus  enabling  many  more 
youths  to  participate  at  less  public  expense. 

3.  Community  Action  program. — The  Com- 
munity Action  program  has  the  most  excit- 
ing potential  as  a  total  commitment  to  com- 
bat poverty.  To  allow  the  potential  to  be  ful- 
filled, the  bill  sets  out  basic  criteria  for  the 
selection  and  qualification  of  community  ac- 
tion boards.  The  criteria  would  prevent  the 
divisive  conflict  that  has  marked  Commu- 
nity Action  m  the  past  by  allowing  total 
Involvement  of  all  individuals  and  groups 
in  meaningful  communication  to  plan  and 
implement  programs. 

The  unique  and  distir^ctive  needs  of  rural 
areas  would  be  met  by  special  provisions 
for  the  establishment  of  Community  Ac- 
tion programs  In  those  areas.  Recognizing 
the  present  Inequity  In  the  distribution  of 
Community  Action  funds,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  rural  areas  being  terribly  under- 
fimded,  criteria  would  be  established  reserv- 
ing separate  funds  that  may  only  be  used 
for  rural  areas. 

Fiscal  controls  would  be  established  by 
the  requirement  for  preaudlts,  audit  controls, 
and  salary  limitations. 

4.  State  bonus  plan. — Present  poverty  pro- 
grams have  almost  completely  Ignored  the 
Important  contribution  that  can  be  made 
by  State  In  combating  poverty.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  have  established  provisions  to  have 
the  States  Join  as  partners  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  Community  Action  pro- 
grams  under   the   Opportunity   Crusade. 

5.  Headstart. — As  the  original  sponsors  of 
a  preschool  program.  Republicans  are  in- 
censed to  see  this  program,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  the  poverty  programs,  become 
entangled  in  bureaucratic  confusion  and  de- 
prived of  necessary  funds.  To  put  Headstart 
on  the  proper  tracks,  we  advocate  that  the 
program  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  run  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Thus,  Headstart 
applications  would  be  given  preference  for 
full  funding.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  would 
double  the  amount  of  money  for  Headstart 
available  under  the  Democratic  amendment. 

6.  Adult  basic  education. — This  program 
would  be  transferred,  by  the  Opportunity 
Crusade,  to  the  Office  of  Education.  The  em- 
phasis would  be  directed  to  programs  of 
functional  education  in  the  basic  subjects 
of  the  English  language  and  mathematics. 
Neighborhood  programs  specifically  adapted 
to  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  residents 
would  be  encouraged. 

7.  Rural  loans  and  migrant  programs. — 
Authority  for  the  loan  and  migrant  programs 
would  be  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  admlnUtered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  AdmlnlstraUon.  Loan  provisions  for 
low-lncMne  rural  families  would  be  liberal- 
ized. .^  J   , 

Special  programs  would  be  operated  for 
migrant  laborers  to  develop  their  skills  for 
permanent  employment,  and  to  provide 
minimum  standards  of  housing,  transporta- 
tion and  other  conditions. 

8.  Small  buMness  loans  and  incentives. — 
This  program  would  be  under  the  authority 
of,  and  operated  by,  the  SmaU  Buainess  Ad- 


ministration. Funds  are  provided  speclficaUy 
for  this  title  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
starvation  of  small  business  as  in  the  past 
year  when  the  program  was  brought  to  a  dis- 
appointing halt  by  a  lack  of  ftmds. 

9  Work  experience. — The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  have  sole 
authority  and  responsibility  for  the  week  ex- 
perience program.  HEW  Is  particularly 
equipped  to  administer  this  program  which 
is  designed  to  train  adiUts  Inured  to  the 
perpetual  cycle  of  public  assistance  and 
welfare  to  become  self-supporting  and  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  themselves  and/or  their 
families. 

10.  Employment  service  automation. — The 
employment  service  would  be  automated  to 
provide  high-speed,  reliable  Joining  of  In- 
dividuals with  Jobs. 

11.  Job  suri;ev.— The  Labor  Department 
would  institute  a  long-overdue  national  skill 
survey  to  pinpoint  the  thousands  of  skilled 
job  categories  for  which  qualified  applicants 
cannot  be  found. 


MORE     IS     NEEDED 

There  are  two  other  provisions  which  Re- 
publicans urge  be  adopted  for  a  true  oppor- 
tunity crusade.  First,  we  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Republican  Human  Investment  Act 
under  which  employers  will  receive  up  to  a 
7-percent  tax  credit  for  money  spent  to  train 
and  employ  people  with  low  skills.  It  Is  time 
that  tax  incentives  be  given  to  help  people, 
not  Just  build  machines. 

The  original  opportunity  crusade  bill  that 
was  Introduced  contained  a  provision  that 
would  remove  all  Income  restrictions  on  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  social  security  benefits.  The 
elderly  and  retired,  who  can  be  accurately 
characterized  as  the  "forgotten  poor,"  would 
then  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  work 
and  obtain  a  livable  Income  without  loss  of 
social  security  benefits. 

In  accordance  with  House  rules,  we  were 
obligated  to  remove  the  social  security  pro- 
vision from  our  bill  as  It  does  not  faU  under 
our  committee's  Jurisdiction.  However,  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  Ways  and  Means  C3om- 
mlttee,  promptly  consider  these  vital  meas- 
ures. 


CONSENSUS    CAMOUFLAGES    DISAGREEMENTS 

The  frantic  rush  of  the  Democrats  to  pro- 
duce amendments  that  refiect  a  consensus, 
camouflaging  their  serious  disagreements,  has 
resulted  In  a  bill  that  has  left  the  poverty 
program  more  vulnerable  to  chaos,  abuse, 
and  abysmal  failure  than  ever  before.  In  re- 
sponse to  many  criticisms  and  constructive 
proposals  made  by  Republicans  over  the  past 
2  years,  some  committee  Democrats  flnally 
Imposed  a  few  long  overdue  amendments. 

However,  there  Is  sttU  little  that  has  been 
done  to  structure  a  program  that  will  pro- 
duce meaningful  results.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  selection  criteria  for 
Job  Corps  enroUees.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  alleviate  commtinlty  dissension  by 
developing  criteria  for  community  action 
boards.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  work  experience  or  insist 
upon  basic  education  for  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enroUees.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  eliminate  the  overlap  and  bureaucratic 
confusion  developing  in  Headstart.  The 
omissions  are  endless. 

What  has  been  done? 
The  Job  (Jorps,  which  has  rapidly  expanded 
both  in  size  and  in  problems,  has  flnally 
been  restricted  by  a  provision  that  the  num- 
ber of  centers  may  not  be  expanded  beyond 
present  contract  commitments  and  a  ceiling 
of  45,000  enroUees  has  been  Imposed.  This 
size  Umitotion  gives  Job  Corps  officials  a  be- 
lated opportunity  to  evaluate  their  experi- 
ences. However,  Congress  has  neglected  its 
obUgatlons  to  redirect  this  program  along 
reaUsUc  lines. 

Democrats  won't  provide  adequate  standards 
In   a  party-line   vote,   Democrats  turned 
down  Republican  amendments  to — 


(1)  Establish  procedures  for  evaluation  of 
Job  Corps  enroUees  to  Identify  youths  with 
criminal  records  and  insure  adequate  pro- 
visions to  cope  with  their  problems  in  Job 
C^rps  camps  without  major  disruptions; 
and 

(2)  Give  authority  to  Job  Corps  camp  di- 
rectors to  enforce  standards  of  conduct  and 
deportment  with  disciplinary  powers,  includ- 
ing the  power  to  dismiss  enroUees  when  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  opportunities  of  others. 

Other  Republican  amendments  to  the  Job 
CX>rps  that  were  summarily  rejected  by  the 
majority  were: 

( 1 )  A  limitation  of  salaries  of  Job  Corps 
staff  to  no  more  than  a  20-percent  Increase 
over  their  previous  salaries  without  specific 
approval  of  the  Director: 

(2)  Provisions  for  Job  counseling  and  in- 
tensive testing  on  admission  and  at  least  3 
months  prior  to  anticipated  graduation  of 
Job  Corps  enroUees; 

(3)  Establishment  of  community  advisory 
groups  to  provide  appropriate  Job  opportuni- 
ties or  training  for  Job  Corps  graduates;  and 

(4)  Establishment  of  military  career  cen- 
ters for  young  men  unable  to  pass  physical 
or  mental  tests  for  military  service. 

One  step  forward  and  two  steps  back 
After  unrelenting  pressure  by  Republicans, 
committee  members,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
2-year  life  of  the  program,  established  en- 
roUee eUglbillty  criteria  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Cori>s.  We  are  relieved  to  see  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  which  hopefully 
will  prevent  further  instances  of  truly  needy 
youngsters  being  displaced  In  the  programs 
by  affluent  youngsters  from  politically  promi- 
nent families. 

Although  eligibility  criteria  have  been  de- 
veloped, nothing  else  has  been  done  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  training  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enroUees.  A  Democratic  amend- 
ment was  adopted  that  ostensibly  allc^ws  en- 
roUees to  receive  training  in  profit-making 
organizations.  As  Republicans  first  proposed 
an  Industry  youth  corps,  we  favor  a  program 
that  provides  productive  Jobs  and  training 
for  young  people  In  private  Industry  but  we 
cannot  possibly  accept  the  amendment 
adopted  In  committee. 

Carefully  evaluated,  the  Democratic 
amendment  does  not  fulfill  the  need  of  en- 
roUes  for  vocational  training.  At  best,  the 
program  adopted  will  completely  overlap  the 
on-the-job  training  provisions  of  the  Man- 
power. Development,  and  Training  Act.  The 
worst  feature  is  that  absolutely  no  criteria 
are  established  for  training,  selection  of  en- 
roUees, or  qualification  of  sponsors.  We  shud- 
der to  think  of  a  repetition  of  the  abuses 
which  have  developed  because  of  an  absence 
of  guidelines  In  other  war  on  poverty  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  rejecting  the  Republican 
amendment  for  a  carefully  structured  in- 
dustry youth  corps.  Democrats  refused  to 
accept  our  amendments  that  would  have  re- 
vised the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  pro- 
vide separate  out-of-school  and  In-school 
programs  with  careful  standards  for  each. 

HEADLXJNG   RETREAT 

Responding  to  the  criticism  of  (Community 
Action  programs  and  fearing  the  undisci- 
plined child  they  have  fostered,  the  majority 
of  the  Democrats  on  our  committee  have 
united  to  subtly  undermine  Community  Ac- 
tion. Condemning  the  original  concept  as  a 
failure  and  Inoperable,  they  have  sponsored  a 
series  of  amendments  that  reduce  the  Com- 
munity Action  program  to  rigid  prepackaged 
programs  that  wlU  deal  with  Individual  prob- 
lems of  poverty  in  the  Isolation  of  the  pov- 
erty ghettos. 

The  amendment  which  dictates  that  20 
percent  of  Community  Action  funds  must  be 
granted  to  "independently  funded  Commu- 
nity Action  programs  which  are  carried  on 
in  communities  In  which  there  is  being  car- 
ried on  concurrently  a  CJommunlty  Action 
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program"  completely  undermlnee  the  con- 
cept of  the  program.  The  true  concept  la  to 
combine  oil  the  resources  In  a  community 
to  fight  poverty  and  to  Initiate  a  dialog  be- 
tween various  elements  of  a  community  for 
effective  use  of  the  resources. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
too  many  Community  Action  boards  are  un- 
representative. Instead  of  moving  directly  to 
meet  this  problem,  the  Democrats  have  been 
satisfied  to  leave  the  Community  Action 
boards  largely  unrepresentative  and  then 
simply  fund  a  variety  of  private  programs 
that  not  only  will  be  uncoordinated  with  the 
overall  community  effort  but.  In  many  In- 
stances, will  contradict  or  undermine  exist- 
ing programs. 

Under  certain  circumstances  private  fund- 
ing may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Congress 
should  define  such  circumstances.  The  pres- 
ent Democratic  proposal  requiring  20  per- 
cent of  Community  Action  funds  to  be  spent 
on  independent  programs  Is  an  Invitation  to 
every  dissident  group  to  bypass  and  Ignore 
efforts  at  community  coordination. 

Judging  by  timid  and  shortsighted  policies 
of  OEO  administrators  In  recent  months,  very 
few  truly  independent  and  representative 
groups  will  be  funded  under  this  allocation, 
where  they  are  most  needed.  The  end  result 
will  be  an  escalation  of  uncoordinated  con- 
ftisloa  without  significant  encouragement 
to  tbavery  groups  most  In  need  of  help. 
The  Big  "If 

Republicans  sponsored  amendments  to 
give  guidance  to  communities  on  the  matter 
of  representation  on,  and  selection  of,  a 
Community  Action  board.  Our  amendments 
would  have  allowed  total  involvement  of  all 
representative  segments  of  the  community 
and  particularly  guarantee  meaningful  rep- 
resentetlon  of  the  poor  on  policymaking 
boards.  These  amendments  would  have  pro- 
vided a  llfe-glvlng  spark  to  the  potential  of 
Community  Action.  The  majority  rejected 
all  such  amendments. 

In  their  stead,  they  adopted  a  meaning- 
less amendment  that  states,  In  a  roundabout 
way.  provides  that  if  a  Community  Action 
board  member  represents  a  target  area  he 
must  be  a  resident  of  that  area. 

Note  the  important  "IF."  The  amendment 
does  not  state  that  the  Community  Action 
board  must  have  such  representatives. 
The  open-ended  neighborhood  adult  corps 

It  appears  that  the  Democrats  on  our 
committee  are  obsessed  with  the  need  for 
producing  headline-grabbing  programs  with- 
out specific  guidelines  or  standards.  This  is 
the  very  tendency  that  produced  pres^pt 
poverty  scandals.  They  passed  a  general 
authorization  and  leave  It  to  administrators 
to  define  how  the  objectives  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

After  2  years,  our  Democratic  colleagues 
have  been  forced  to  recognize  the  glaring 
deficiencies  In  the  poverty  program  that  they 
chose  to  deny  In  the  original  election  year 
debate  of  1964.  Now,  in  another  election 
year,  they  are  launching  a  new  massive  pro- 
gram for  adults  modeled  after  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  It  Ixxles  well  to  produce 
the  new  "great  scandals  of   1967." 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  loosely  drawn, 
Ill-defined  proposal  than  the  open-ended 
neighborhood  adult  corps  that  wlU  provide 
public  service  Jobs  for  the  Jobless.  No  cri- 
teria for  enrollment  Is  given  other  than  the 
adult  be  unemployed.  Once  again,  the  Demo- 
crats adopted  the  easy,  superficial,  short- 
run  palliative:  "Let  the  Oovernment  hire 
them  directly  even  though  they  may  have 
to  do  meaningless  and  unproductive  work." 

It  Is  time  that  we  recognize  that  the  poor 
want  productive  Jobs  for  which  they  can 
qualify.  They  need  training,  often  In  the 
most  basic  skills.  Yet,  provision  for  occu- 
pational training  and  basic  education  Is  not 
required.  Considering  the  present  boom 
economy  and  the  plethora  of  Jobs  going  beg- 
ging, It  would  seem  that  virtually  all  of  the 


employable  unemployed  will  need  training 
to  "enhance  their  prospects  for  normal  etn- 
ployment." 

In  the  present  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  only  10  percent 
of  enrollees  receive  training.  Will  90  percent 
of  the  neighborhood  adult  corps  enrollees 
be  similarly  neglected? 

Loss  of  talent 
Democrats  on  our  committee  were  obvi- 
ously Irked  by  the  nimierous  examples  of 
Community  Action  board  members  lobbying 
for  funds  to  be  given  .to  their  own  pet  proj- 
ects. Accordingly,  they  adopted  a  last- 
minute,  ill-oonsldered  amendment  barring 
any  grants  to  private  agencies  which  have 
a  member  of  their  board  of  directors  or  an 
executive  officer  serving  on  a  Community 
Action  board  or  as  an  employee  of  a  Com- 
munity Action  agency. 

T^e  Intent  Is  obviously  to  require  all  em- 
ployees or  board  members  of  private  organi- 
zations receiving  Community  Action  funds 
to  resign  from  Community  Action  organi- 
zations. The  full  ramifications  of  this  ac- 
tion are  difficult  to  assess.  Apparently  em- 
ployees or  board  members  of  Innumerable 
private  social  welfare  agencies  would  be  in- 
eligible to  serve  on  Community  Action 
agency  boards  or  be  employees  of  those 
agencies. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  a  Com- 
munity Action  board  is  to  enlist  the  talent 
and  experience  of  those  organizations  and 
people  who  have  been  fighting  poverty  for 
years.  Are  citizens  who  have  been  serving 
diligently  on  Family  Services,  United  Fund, 
Boys  Clubs,  YWCA's  and  similar  organiza- 
tions to  be  barred  from  Commimlty  Action 
service  in  the  future? 

Danger  signals 

Danger  signals  have  been  flashing  in  Head- 
start  from  the  outset.  A  basically  sound  pro- 
gram has  been  subjected  to  unbelievable 
chaos  In  Its  administration.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  spite  of  rather  than  cause  of,  pov- 
erty officials.  The  biggest  problem  has  been 
that  both  education  and  poverty  money 
Is  available  to  fund  Headstart  programs. 
Where  do  local  school  systems  apply  for 
funds?  How  much  education  money  must 
they  blend  with  poverty  money  in  funding 
Headstart?  Conflicting,  ever-changing  stand- 
ards have  Imposed  a  burden  of  redtape  on 
many  local  school  officials.  Specific  examples 
of  this,  all  too  characteristic,  have  been  cited 
elsewhere  In  this  report. 

Headstart  should  be  administered  by  a 
single  Federal  agency  with  clear  and  simple 
guidelines.  Republican  efforts  to  transfer 
the  Headstart  program  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, where  all  efforts  could  be  unified 
and  where  the  program  could  be  fully  funded, 
were  defeated. 

The  burden  on  the  budget  would  be  re- 
lieved by  transferring  Headstart  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  ESE  Act  because  the  neces- 
sary funds  have  already  been  appropriated. 
Why,  then,  wher  Sargent  Shriver  teatifled 
before  our  committee  that  only  half  the 
eligible  5-year-olds  are  able  to  be  Included 
m  the  OEO  program,  do  the  Democratic 
members  refuse  to  allow  Headstart  to  be 
funded  to  the  greatest  extent  possible? 
No  protection  provided 

The  poor  often  are  in  need  of  small  emer- 
gency loans  and  find  themselves  victims  of 
unscrupulous  loan  sharks  who  charge  us\iri- 
ous  Interest  rates.  Such  loan  activities  can 
and  should  be  controlled  at  local  and  State 
levels.  The  democratic  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem Is  a  vaguely  defined  authority  for  the 
Director  to  make  direct  loans  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $300  at  a  2  percent  per  annum  rate 
of  Interest;  $8  million  Is  authorized  for  this 
purpose. 

This  loan  provision  was  hastily  slapped 
into  the  bill  without  consultation  with  ex- 
perts on  the  Banking  and  Currency  com- 


mittee or  elsewhere.  No  testimony  was  ever 
received  recommending  such  a  proposal,  nor 
specifying  how  It  could  be  effectively  ad- 
ministered. After  Intensive  study  and  care- 
ful draftsmanship.  It  Is  quite  possible  a 
workable  program  could  be  devised  to  meet 
this  need.  A  slap-dasb  $8  million  proposal, 
such  as  this,  holds  little  promise  to  the  poor 
to  meet  their  needs  in  this  area. 
.Adult  basic  education 

Basic  education  Is  a  primary  need  for  many 
of  the  poor.  The  Opportunity  Crusade  ap- 
propriates more  money  for  basic  education 
than  Is  provided  under  the  present  bill.  In 
addition,  it  would  require  that  the  needed 
basic  training  or  education  be  provided  to 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  and 
participants  In  other  poverty  programs 
where  appropriate. 

More  loaming  signals  ignored 

Despite  the  testimony  that  we  referred  to 
earlier  on  the  critical  shortage  of  funds  and 
lack  of  coordination  between  SBA  and  OEO. 
no  substantive  changes  were  made  to  title 
IV.  No  guidelines  were  given  for  inter- 
agency cooperation. 

Amendments  sponsored  by  Republicans, 
and  unanimously  rejected  by  the  majority, 
would  have  transferred  full  authority  for 
the  program  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  appropriated  funds  to  SBA  for 
exclusive  use  In  this  program. 

Disruptive  transfer 

The  recipients  of  aid  and  training  under 
the  work  experience  program  are  In  the 
view  of  the  minority  the  crux  of  the  poverty 
group.  These  are  the  people  who  for  three 
or  four  generations,  in  times  of  prosperity 
as  well  as  depression,  have  remained  totally 
dependent  on  welfare  for  subsistence.  For  a 
substantial  number  of  them,  welfare  is  a 
way  of  life.  Welfare  checks,  food  stamps, 
medical  care,  and  hospitalization  provide  a 
sense  of  seciirlty  In  the  welfare  status.  They 
are  fully  aware  that  these  benefits  will  be 
lost  when  they  accept  emplojnment.  The  task 
of  motivating  some  welfare  recipients  to 
seek  gainful  employment  is  a  difficult  one. 
In  addition  to  this  factor,  it  is  in  this  group 
that  we  find  the  highest  incidence  of  In- 
ability to  read  or  write,  illegitimate  children, 
and  a  lack  of  initiative  and  ambition. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  dealing  with  these  people 
for  decades.  Welfare  administrators  know 
them  and  their  problems.  We  feel  there  Is 
much  to  be  desired  In  the  performance  of 
HEW  with  regard  to  training  Individuals  and 
placing  them  In  Jobs.  That  Is  why  the  Re- 
publicans proposed  an  amendment,  arbi- 
trarily rejected,  that  HEW  be  given  full 
authority  for  the  program  which  It  now 
operates. 

Committee  Democrats  passed  an  amend- 
ment that  will  transfer  authority  for  the 
training  aspects  of  the  program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  leave  supportive  services 
to  be  provided  by  HEW  and  controlling  au- 
thority in  OEO.  Such  a  three-ring  circus.  In 
ovir  view,  will  compound  confusion.  The 
transfer  of  the  work  experience  Job  training 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  is  foolish.  Our 
vlewjwlnt  Is  supported  by  comments  from 
Mr.  Raymond  HllUard  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Vincent: 

xnxE  V 

On  May  3.  1966.  Mr.  Raymond  HllUard.  di- 
rector of  public  aid  for  Cook  County.  111., 
advised  that  legislation  to  place  the  work 
experience  program  (title  V)  under  the  Labor 
Department  would  be  most  unfortunate  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1  The  Department  of  Labor  has  had  no 
experience  whatever  with  what  are  now  the 
hard-core  poor  people  who  by  reason  of  in- 
ability to  read  or  psychological  disturbances 
or  by  family  brokenness.  by  all  things  that 
could  be  said  are  hard-core  slum  living. 
Welfare  administrators   and  personnel   live 
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with  these  people.  The  Department  of  Labor 
from  top  to  bottom  has  never  seen  them.  The 
Department  of  Labor  in  the  past  has  pre- 
ferred to  pass  them  by  as  if  they  didn't  exist. 

2.  The  people  enrolled  in  title  V  programs 
are.  for  the  most  part,  those  in  no  way  quali- 
fied for  Jobs.  ThU  is  an  area  of  preparation 
for  preparation  for  Jobs.  If  the  program  U 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  it 
would  be  handled  similar  to  MDTA.  "The  day 
MDTA  can  do  what  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare Is  doing  under  title  V,  I  will  be  glad 
to  give  it  to  them."  Mr.  HllUard  said. 

3.  "Title  V  is  Just  really  beginning  to  get 
rolling  and  show.  I  would  be  worried  about 
Labor  •  •  •  I  would  be  more  worried  about 
Labor  than  with  It  at  OEO.  I  think  the  title 
V  program  in  Chicago  would  grind  to  a  halt 
and  I  am  not  sure  It  would  ever  get  or- 
ganized," Mr.  HllUard  said.  He  pointed  out  a 
change  from  HEW  would  Involve  a  process  of 
going  through  the  same  problem  of  getting 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  chasing  all 
of  the  likely  soimdlng  but  fruitless  ap- 
proaches. 

4.  Mr.  HllUard  stated  the  relationship  of 
his  Department  with  HEW  has  been  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  with  one  big  exception. 
The  one  exception  has  to  do  with  a  multi- 
tude of  forms,  most  of  which  be  feels  are 
unnecessary.  He  felt  it  woiUd  be  a  great  help 
if  HEW  would  concentrate  on  some  simplifi- 
cation of  reporting. 

On  May  3,  1966,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  execu- 
tive secretary  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Vincent,  commis- 
sioner. Department  of  Welfare.  State  of  West 
Virginia,  who  served  as  a  spokesman  for  Mr. 
Vincent,  advised  Mr.  Vincent  would  be  op- 
posed to  legislation  transferring  the  work 
experience  program  (title  V)  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  was  the  Informal  opinion 
of  Mr.  Vincent  the  move  would  not  be  feasi- 
ble for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  In  the  past 
lias  shown  no  particular  Interest  in  the 
people  who  are  In  the  title  V  program  and 
have  no  record  of  finding  these  people  Jobs. 

2.  The  Department  of  Labor's  training 
programs  adhere  to  groups  with  educational 
levels  higher  than  the  people  In  the  title 
V  progmm. 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  tried  pro- 
grams with  this  particular  group  without 
very  much  success. 

4.  HEW  has  spent  the  last  year  setting  up 
title  V  programs  nationwide  and  a  transfer 
at  this  time  might  well  lead  to  admlnlstra- 
live  chaos. 

Open  admission 

Since  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
passed  In  1964,  Republicans  have  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  the  war  on  poverty 
was  conceived  and  operated  substantially 
for  partisan  poUtical  purposes.  To  curb  poUt- 
ical  abuses,  RepubUcan  urged  that  Hatch 
Act  provisions  applying  to  title  I  be  extended 
to  all  sections  of  the  act. 

Chairman  Powell  even  opened  the  1965 
poverty  hearings  with  the  charge  that  the 
poverty  program  contained  "giant  fiestas  of 
I)olitlcal  patronage."  Nonetheless,  House 
turned  down  Republican  amendments  to 
provide  Hatch  Act  coverage.  Tljie  majority 
was  either  unwllUng  to  stop  these  Intolerable 
n  buses  or  to  admit  to  them. 

This  year,  the  Democratic  committee 
members  finally  admitted  the  truth  of  our 
charges  by  adopting  an  amendment  to  have 
the  Hatch  Act  cover  all  war  on  poverty 
activities. 

As  supporters  of  a  similar  amendment,  we 
welcome  this  long-delayed  action.  Its  en- 
forcement In  practice  is  another  thing  which 
we  shall  watch  closely. 

COMBiTTMENT   TO   A   REALISTIC    PROGRAM 

It  should  be  the  finding  of  Congress  that. 
In  spite  of  the  Impressive  historical  record 
of  this  Nation  in  offering  unrivaled  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  to  our  citizens, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Artificial  barriers 


and  Indl^nous  backgrounds  too  often  In- 
hibit the  full  development  of  individual 
potential.  It  Is  not  enough,  however,  simply 
to  launch  a  program  with  compelling  and 
persuasive  objectives.  A  realistic  program  to 
help  restore  dignity  and  hope  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  sustain  themselves  In  modem 
society  is  our  urgent  Imperative.  A  program 
which  merely  raises  expectations  and  admin- 
istrative salaries  without  meaningful  results 
falls  to  meet  the  dynamic  requirements  of 
our  society.  Those  citizens  who  are  to  be 
served  by  government  programs  must  have 
a  significant  role  in  helping  themselves.  Ex- 
penditures by  government  to  do  things  to 
beneficiaries,  rather  than  in  partnership 
with  beneficiaries.  Is  a  miscarriage  of  the 
true  congressional  purpose  of  dignifying 
human  lives. 

[Excerpted  from   Republican  Research  Re- 
port No.  1— Series  A.  Republican  National 

Committee,  June  2,  19661 

DisnxtTSioNXD  Democrats 

Some  of  President  Johnson's  and  Sargent 
Shrlver's  fellow  Democrats,  holding  to  the 
old  "if  you  cant  say  something  nice"  adage, 
have  remained  silent  regarding  the  abuses 
of  the  War  on  Poverty.  Others  have  been 
shocked  into  criticizing  the  abortive  efforts 
of  Administration  poverty  fighters. 

"Job  Corps  dropouts  and  malcontents  are 
being  coddled  and  complimented  for  their 
derogatory  behavior,"  said  ^Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf.  Democrat  of  Montana. 

"New  York  City  has  had  a  disastrous  ex- 
perience thtis  far  m  the  poverty  program," 
said  Congressman  James  Scheuer,  Democrat 
of  New  York  City. 

"We  must  try  to  elevate  other  programs 
now  mired  In  the  swamp  of  mediocrity,  such 
as  Camp  KUmer;  Phoenix.  Arizona;  Los  An- 
geles and  Washington,  D.C.,"  said  Chair- 
man Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

"There  is  a  riot  and  a  runaway  of  Inef- 
fective programs  proliferating  all  over  New 
York  City,  but  not  an  effective  attack  upon 
the  basic  problem  of  poverty,"  said  Con- 
gressman Hugh  Carey,  Democrat  of  New 
York  City. 

"The  rural  areas  ...  are  going  to  get  lost 
in  the  shuffle,  and  have  already  been  lost 
in  the  shuffle."  said  Congressman  Carl  Per- 
kins, Democrat  of  Kentucky. 

"I  can  certainly  say  that  with  respect  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  to  Title  II,  the  program  Is 
In  an  awful  mess,  and  unless  something  Is 
done  about  lIT  further  disorders  can  be  ex- 
pected." said  Congressman  Augustus  Hawk- 
ins, Democrat  of  Los  Angeles. 

"The  fact  Is  that  a  lot  of  bleeding-heart 
PHD's  and  professional  poor  people  have  suc- 
ceeded in  superimposing  themselves  on  what 
are  supposed  to  be  action  programs  and  are 
converting  them  Into  grandiose  sociological 
studies  and  antl-soclal  protest  movements." 
said  Democratic  Congressman  Hugh  Carey. 

The  staff  has  done  "a  lousy  Job"  getting 
ready  for  hearings  and  "so  a  good  portion 
of  our  staff  was  fired  over  the  holidays." 
said  Congressman  WllUaim  Ford  of  Michigan, 
with  reference  to  Adam  Clayton  Powell's 
$200,000  "Investigation  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty." 

Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale  (D.-Mlim.) 
speaking  of  difficulty  In  getting  programs 
funded — 

"There  was  nothing  In  writing.  No  guide- 
lines for  expenses  were  established.  It  is  no 
surprise  that  Minnesotans  working  for  anti- 
poverty  are  often  frustrated. 

"We  have  a  right  to  written,  understand- 
able rules,"  Mondale  said,  "and  officials  must 
assume  there  is  some  local  wisdom." 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  (D.-Ind.) :  "I  ques- 
tion the  continuation  of  poverty  programs, 
such  as  the  youth  camps.  There  are  too  many 
unanswered  questions  about  operations  at 
centers  such  as  Camp  Atterbury  and  Camp 
Breckinridge. 


Democratic  Congressman  Augustus 
Hawkins  of  California  speaking  In  U)e  An- 
geles: "The  commnulty  development  program 
as  adopted  by  Congress  Is  not  functioning  as 
It  was  set  up.  What  Is  being  done  to  this  pro- 
gram Is  a  crime." 

Democratic  Congressman  Robert  E.  Sweeny 
of  Cleveland  described  the  Job  Corps  as  a — 
".  .  .  fantastically  expensive  failure."  "It  is 
costing  taxpayers  $11,263  a  year  per  enroUee. 
I  believe  this  money  can  be  better  used  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  military  education  channels." 

Senator  Albert  Oore  (D.-Tenn.) :  "The  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  is  a  grossly  dis- 
organized affair  and  while  I  hope  some  order 
will  be  brought  out  of  current  chaos,  I  be- 
come more  doubtful  dally." 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  at 
the  candidates'  school  last  year,  and  I 
suggested  to  all  of  the  candidates  that 
they  get  a  copy  of  this  and  they  read  it 
very  carefully  said  when  they  got  home 
they  should  explain  It  to  their  constit- 
uency. Well,  apparently,  many  of  them 
did  because  this  was  a  major  issue  in 
the  campaign  where  Republicans  picked 
up  48  seats. 

Now  you  are  asking  me  to  reverse  that 
position  overnight  because  there  has  been 
a  change  in  Eulministration.  I  personally 
have  not  received  any  direct  request  from 
the  President  that  I  should  reverse  my 
position.  Furthermore,  the  present  ad- 
ministrator has  reversed  his  position.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
speech  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rumsfeld)  on  August  1. 
1966.  which  starts  out: 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing in  the  House  today  a  bill,  the  Opportu- 
nity Crusade  Act  of  1966.  which  Is  designed 
to  combine  the  efforts  of  government  at  all 
levels  with  private  efforte  to  provide  Jobs, 
training,  and  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

After  2  years  of  the  war  on  poverty,  many 
serious  deficiencies  are  apparent.  The  refusal 
of  the  majority  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  hold  full  and  construc- 
tively criUcal  hearings  on  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  war  on  poverty  recently 
prompted  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  take 
the  unprecedented  action  of  admonishing  the 
majority  In  a  report  adopted  14  to  1. 

The  approach  of  the  Opportunity  Cnisade, 
as  developed  by  our  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QuieI  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  |Mr.  Goodell] 
Is  to  unite  local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments with  private  efforts  In  launching  a 
comprehensive  program  of  training,  educa- 
tion, and  moUvatlon  for  the  poor.  By  In- 
volving aU  segments  of  our  economy,  $2.4 
blUlon  win  be  committed  to  the  program  of 
which  only  $1.4  bUUon  will  be  Federal  funds. 
This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  $1.75  bUUon  pro- 
gram, all  Federal  funds,  that  Is  planned  by 
the  Federal  war  on  poverty. 

I  beUeve  the  following  features  of  the  bill 
I  Introduce  today  will  result  in  a  more  effec- 
tive and  productive  program  against  poverty: 
First.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
wlU  be  stripped  of  all  Its  present  programs 
except  Community  Action  and  VISTA.  AU 
training  programs  will  be  coordinated  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  the  Labor  Department;  the  education 
programs,  including  Headstart,  wlU  be  ad- 
ministered by  experts  In  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion; the  work  experience  program,  which 
embraces  a  variety  of  psychological  and  so- 
ciological problem*  as  well  as  employment 
problems,  wlU  be  administered  by  the  experts 
In  HEW;  the  small  business  loan  program 
wlU  be  administered  by  the  experts  In  the 
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Small  BuBlnesB  Administration;  and  the 
Farmers  Homo  Administration  loan  program 
will  be  administered  by  the  experts  In  Agri- 
culture. 

Second.  Opport\inlty  Crusade,  which  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $300  million 
leu,  will  double  the  funds  available  for 
Headstart  and  place  more  emphasis  on  State 
and  local  responsibility. 

Third.  The  Job  Corps  program,  which  has 
suffered  from  severe  criticism  across  the 
country  becaxise  of  excessive  expenditures, 
maladministration  and  uncoordinated,  un- 
realistic Implementation,  will  be  completely 
revamped.  This  bill  provides  for  a  more  In- 
telligent evaluation  and  screening  of  appli- 
cants; coordination  with  existing  manpower 
and  vocational  programs;  more  effective  se- 
curity and  discipline  in  the  camps;  the  dis- 
missal of  enrollees  convicted  of  felonies;  and 
a  $6,000  restriction  on  the  annual  cost  per 
enroUee. 

Fourth.  New  camps  will  be  set  up  under 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  equip  for  military 
service  on  a  volunteer  basis  young  men  from 
poverty  backgrounds  who  cannot  meet  se- 
lective service  standards. 

Fifth.  Community  Action  funds  will  be 
more  than  doubled;  at  least  one-third  true 
represenutlon  of  the  poor  on  policy-making 
boards  will  be  required;  and  continued  flex- 
ibility of  local  programs  will  be  assured  by 
elOalnatfflg  earmarked  and  restrictive  fund- 
ing.       •" 

Sixth.  The  bill  provides  for  a  new  Industry 
Youth  Corps  where  private  employers  will  be 
given  a  realistic  Incentive  to  hire  untrained 
young  people  between  16  and  22  with  one- 
third  of  their  wages  paid  while  they  undergo 
on-the-job  training  for  meaningful  perma- 
nent employment. 

Seventh.  The  bill  avoids  the  arbitrary  and 
rigid  $12,500  celling  on  salaries  In  the  com- 
mittee bin,  recognizing  direction  of  some  of 
the  urban  programs  would  Justlfly  larger 
salaries.  Instead.  Opportunity  Crusade  would 
reqxUre  approval  by  the  Director  of  any  sal- 
ary Increase  In  excess  of  20  per  cent  over 
previous  salary. 

Eighth.  Careful  administrative  guidelines 
are  written  Into  all  programs  under  the  Op- 
portxuilty  Crusade  to  eliminate  the  confu- 
sion, delay,  and  frustration  which  have 
plagued  the  war  on  poverty. 

Ninth.  The  employment  service  would  be 
automated  to  provide  high-speed,  reliable 
Joining  of  Individuals  with  Jobs. 

Tenth.  The  Labor  Department  would  Insti- 
tute a  national  skill  survey  to  pinpoint  the 
thousands  of  skilled  Job  categories  for  which 
qualified  applicants  cannot  be  found,  as  re- 
cently recommended  by  a  bipartisan  Joint 
Economic  Committee  report. 

Eleventh.  The  Opportunity  Crusade  will 
enlist  the  State  and  local  governments  as 
partners  with  the  Federal  Government.  It 
provides  realistic  Incentives  for  private  em- 
ployers and  Individuals  to  Join  the  public 
agencies  in  an  all-out  effort  to  provide  edu- 
cation. Jobs,  better  housing  and  dignity  for 
the  poor.  It  will  require  true  involvement  of 
the  poor. 

Twelfth.  The  elderly  and  retired,  who  can 
be  accurately  characterized  as  the  "forgot- 
ten poor."  will  be  permitted  to  work  and 
obtain  a  Uvable  Income  without  loss  of  social 
security  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  goals  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  But  I,  like  many  millions  of 
Americans,  have  been  deeply  saddened  and 
disappointed  In  the  performance  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  ruimlng  this  program.  "ITie 
excesses  and  failures  of  the  program  are  well 
known.  The  administration  has  been  high 
on  its  promises  but  low  on  performance.  It 
has  been  tragically  self-defeating  to  build  up 
the  hopes  and  anticipation  of  the  poor  with 
a  program  which  could  not — or  did  not — 
satisfy  those  hopes.  I  believe  the  Opportunity 
Crusade  will  correct  many  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  at  the  same  time 


malting  the  program  a  truly  representative 
one,  and  reducing  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  1964,  I  favored  an  approach  to  prob- 
lems of  poverty  as  sponsored  by  my  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Hon.  Petsr  H.  B.  Frtlinohuysbn.  I  voted  for 
a  motion  to  recommit  so  that  the  Frellng- 
huysen  bill  might  be  substituted  for  the 
administration's  war  on  poverty  p>ackage,  but 
the  motion  to  recommit  failed,  and  H.R. 
11050 — the  Human  Resources  Development 
Act — was  thus  pushed  aside.  I  did  not  favor 
the  administration  bill.  I  agreed  with  its 
goals  but,  as  many,  I  could  see  then  the  dif- 
ficulties which  were  to  \K  encountered  unless 
the  Frellnghuysen  bill  was  substituted.  Now 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  correct 
this  action,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
man Quo:  of  Minnesota,  and  Ooooell,  of 
New  York. 

I  urge  Members  to  examine  carefully  the 
merlte  of  the  Opportunity  Crusade. 

In  fact,  the  only  strong  statement, 
stronger  than  some  of  the  others  is  the 
11th  point  in  which  he  said: 

The  opportunity  Crusade  will  enlist  the 
State  and  local  governments  as  partners  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

Then  in  1968  my  instructions  to  the 
minority  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  were  to  compile  a 
booklet  with  all  of  the  poverty  memos 
which  include  over  100,  explaining  in  de- 
tail many  of  the  happenings  throughout 
the  country  in  connection  with  the 
poverty  program. 

This  is  one  thing  every  Republican — 
every  incumbent  and  every  candidate  got 
and  this  is  what  I  said  then  to  them : 
Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States, 
HotrsE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  21, 1968. 

Dear  Candtoate:  This  series  of  Republican 
Poverty  Memos  has  been  prepared  recently 
under  the  direction  of  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. These  memos  are  an  objective  report  of 
serious  shortcomings  of  the  War  on  Poverty; 
a  summary  of  some  of  the  excesses,  abuses 
and  maladministrations  in  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams at  all  levels;  and  synposes  of  Re- 
publican positions  and  attempts  to  pass  cor- 
rective legislation  diving  the  past  two  years. 

Included  in  this  folder  is  an  analysis  of 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funds  for 
Fiscal  1968. 

I  hope  this  material  will  be  helpful  to  you 
during  your  discussion  of  poverty  and  related 
issues.  Should  questions  arise  regarding 
specific  anti-poverty  matters  in  your  district, 
please  call  on  me  or  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee. 

With  best  personal  regards  and  wishes  for 
a  successful  campaign,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Atres. 


[Vol.  n  No.  11.  June  1968) 

Involvement  op  the  States  in  the 

War  on  Poverty 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
there  has  been  almost  no  voice  for  state  offi- 
cials regarding  the  operation  of  programs 
within  their  states.  The  entire  extent  of 
OEO's  dealings  with  the  states  has  been  lim- 
ited to  contracts  for  the  operation  of  "Tech- 
nical Assistance"  offices.  This  Includes  no 
consultation  with  or  consideration  of  the 
opinions  or  desires  of  the  State  OEO  Direc- 
tors in  approval  or  funding  of  grants,  with 
all  local  community  action  agencies  or 
grantees  dealing  directly  with  the  program 
officials  In  the  Regional  OEO  offices.  Our  con- 
tacts with  various  State  OEO  Directors  have 
reinforced  our  conviction  that  these  men  for 
the  most  part  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
to  offer  regarding  the  needs  of  their  states 


and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  implementa- 
tion of  funds,  and  could  perform  a  valuable 
function  In  the  complex  task  of  attempting 
to  reduce  conditions  of  poverty  in  vast  num- 
bers of  areas. 

In  protest  against  OEO's  almost  complete 
exlcuslon  of  their  participation  in  decision 
making  within  their  states.  State  Technical 
Assistance  Directors  (State  OEO  Directors) 
held  a  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last 
August  at  which  a  position  paper  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  all  but  two  members 
present.  Two  main  suggestions  on  this  posi- 
tion paper  were: 

That  the  State  agencies  should  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  an  annual  state  plan  for 
expenditure  of  funds  in  concert  with  the 
Federal,  regional  and  local  OEO,  and  con- 
sultation between  state  and  regional  or  na- 
tional OEO  should  take  place  before  funds 
are  granted  or  approved  In  any  state. 

State  Technical  Assistance  (STA's)  should 
be  Included  in  OEO's  checkpoint  procedures 
relating  to  all  OEO  programs  and  that  the 
STA's  be  Involved  with  the  OEO  regional 
and  community  action  agencies  in  develop- 
ing evaluation  procedures. 

Much  of  the  testimony  at  the  1967  hearings 
and  numerous  letters  and  comments  from 
STA  Directors  agree  the  present  state  role 
must  be  expanded.  In  addition  they  criti- 
cized the  OEO's  irrational  funding  proce- 
dures, taking  no  effort  to  either  provide  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  money  to  the 
poor  over  the  state  or  to  concentrate  It  In 
the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Joseph  P.  Dyer,  then  Director  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, testified  before  our  Committee: 

"I  urge  you  to  consider  thoughtfully  the 
strengthening  of  the  state's  hands  in  this 
attempt  to  eliminate  poverty;  I  urge  you  to 
make  true  the  words  of  President  Johnson, 
who.  in  a  directive  to  the  former  Governor 
of  Florida,  Faris  Bryant,  his  present  director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  said 
this:  'To  the  fullest  practical  extent  I  want 
you  to  take  steps  to  afford  representatives 
of  the  Chief  Executives  of  state  and  local 
government  the  opportunity  to  advise  and 
consult  in  the  development  and  execution  of 
programs  which  directly  affect  the  conduct 
of  state  and  local  affairs.'  The  present  OEO 
operation  is  far  afield  of  the  President's  direc- 
tive. For  example,  no  contact  was  made  with 
any  Connecticut  state  official  regarding  the 
allocation  of  Connecticut's  share  of  the  $75 
million  in  special  money  this  Congress  ap- 
propriated in  May  for  special  summer  pro- 
grams. Our  state  was  accorded  $235,000  in 
five  locations.  This  same  allocation,  in  our 
opinion,  to  a  large  number  of  localities  might 
have  more  properly  attained  the  ends  you 
seek." 

Mr.  Dyer  followed:  "We  had  no  say  either 
as  to  which  cities  In  Connecticut  should  be 
given  special  funds.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  if  we  had  been  consulted,  we  might  have 
distributed  the  same  amount  of  money  to  a 
larger  number  of  communities  than  the 
way  it  was  distributed." 

Mr.  Robert  Neal  Smith,  Wisconsin  State 
OEO  Director,  regarding  the  need  for  greater 
state  Involvement: 

"Generally  speaking,  over  the  past  several 
years  the  regional  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  exercised  its  own  Judgments 
by  and  large  regarding  any  local  CAP  or 
single-purjyose  agency  request.  All  too  often 
the  Governor's  office  is  Informed  of  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  being  seriously  considered  or 
certain  amendments  to  the  contract  or 
revisions  in  the  proposals  have  been  made, 
and  we  are  then  at  the  last  moment  via  this 
telephone  call  expected  to  pass  Judgment  al- 
most Immediately  and  approve  the  project 
application." 

In  letters  and  public  statements  various 
state  officials  have  complained: 

One  state  director,  on  the  problem  of  co- 
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ordination  of  various  programs  within  the 
state:  "The  linkage  between  community  ac- 
tion programs  and  work  programs  Is  tenuous 
at  best  especially  in  the  rural  areas.  The  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  has  to  be  given 
muscle  to  effectively  coordinate  these  pro- 
grams with  its  own.  Likewise,  the  state  of- 
ficials should  be  a  critical  point  for  this  func- 
tion, and  It  should  be  spelled  out  in  the  law." 
E.  R.  Rankin,  Jr..  Director,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Administration:  "Federal 
antlpoverty  programs  are  usvially  prepared 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  Governor  and 
are  submitted  for  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  Governor  after  public  announcement 
In  Washington  that  the  OEO  has  approved 
the  grant,  or  other  Federal  assistance." 

Further  concerned  with  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation with  the  states,  Mr.  Rankin  stated: 
"The  well-known  OEO  policy  of  Ignoring  and 
bypassing  existing  state  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  has  certainly  not  assisted 
in  North  Carolina's  efforts  to  Improve  poverty 
and  poverty  conditions.  And  any  long-term 
Improvement  in  local  community  conditions 
must  Involve  the  existing  agencies  and  local 
leadership  in  these  agencies." 

Another  State  director  notes  the  nearly 
complete  exclusion  of  the  state  from  proposal 
review  and  the  lack  of  program  evaluation  by 
OEO:  "Presently,  a  proposal,  when  submitted 
by  the  CAA  to  the  regional  office,  is  reviewed 
by  a  regional  analyst,  who  has  the  authority 
to  add  or  delete  from  the  component.  This 
practice  in  almost  all  cases  goes  on  without 
consultation  with  the  STA.  The  local  commu- 
nity, thiis  sensing  that  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  their  proposal  rests 
with  a  regional  analyst,  turns  to  the  regional 
office  for  assistance.  In  all  too  many  Instances 
the  analyst  encourages  the  local  community 
to  obviate  the  STA.  This  dual  service  leads 
Inevitably  to  confusion  and  mistrust." 

"At  present,  the  evaluation  of  funded 
programs  is  not  required.  Thus,  proposals  are 
refunded  without  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  reviewer  if  the  program  was  effective 
and  meaningful  to  the  lives  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. It  Is  conceivable  that  good  money  is 
supporting  Ineffective  programs." 

We  have  proposed  In  the  Opportunity  Cru- 
sade the  greater  participation  of  the  states 
In  the  administration  of  various  programs 
throughout  the  bill;  a  greatly  Increased  role 
in  the  administration  of  Job  Corps  Centers 
within  their  states  as  well  as  the  eventual 
phasing  of  these  centers  Into  the  state  sys- 
tems of  vocational  education;  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  In-School  NYC  program 
through  the  state  educational  ^encies  and 
a  state  plan;  the  establishment:  of  a  broadly 
representative  state  commission  for  the 
Headstart  and  Early  Years  Programs  to  plan 
and  allocate  the  fimds  and  to  approve  proj- 
ects to  be  funded  within  the  state;  a  Com- 
munity Action  state  bonus  t»lan,  and  a 
Headstart  state  bonus  plan  which  will  enable 
the  states  to  receive  funds  over  and  above 
their  general  allocations  under  these  pro- 
grams, which  they  will  match  equally  with 
state  funds,  and  to  develop  supplemental 
plans  under  which  they  could  further  assist 
programs  which  are  not  being  adequately  as- 
sisted under  the  general  allocations  for  com- 
mtinity  action  sind  Headstart. 

In  addition,  the  greatest  need  and  our  ma- 
jor redirection  to  Involve  the  states  Is  In  the 
area  of  Community  Action.  Our  proposal  au- 
thorizes each  state  to  set  up  a  state  commis- 
sion through  which  community  action  funds 
will  be  channeled  into  the  state,  and  which 
would  be  responsible  for:  Identifying  the 
poverty  problems  within  the  state;  compre- 
hensive planning,  Including  the  determina- 
tion of  state  priorities  and  policies  to  elim- 
inate poverty  within  the  state;  the  develop- 
ment of  a  state  plan  of  action  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  which  shall  review  and 
evaluate  and  make  funding  recommendations 
concerning  the  funding  of  each  community 
action  agency,  consulting  with  and  provid- 


ing assistance,  including  technical  assistance, 
to  community  action  agencies  and  qualified 
substitute  agencies  and  assisting  them  in  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  annual 
plans,  training  of  {personnel,  coordinating 
programs  and  making  maximvun  use  of  their 
public  and  private  resources,  as  well  as  other 
acts  of  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the 
Director  to  accomplish  the  most  effective  use 
of  poverty  funds  within  each  state. 

In  a  letter  to  Congressman  Albert  H.  Qule, 
Governor  Harold  LeVander,  Governor  of  Min- 
nesota, included  these  comments  on  the 
subject : 

"Actually,  here  in  Minnesota.  th«  Gover- 
nor's Office  of  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  Is  the 
'Governor's'  In  name  only.  The  State  OEO 
office  'dangles'  haplessly  between  the  local 
CAP  councils  and  the  regional,  office,  doing 
housekeeping  chores,  providing  routine  as- 
sistance to  CAP  councils,  with  no  real  au- 
thority to  act.  A«  Ooveruor,  I  have  neither 
control  nor  authority  over  the  programs  once 
they  are  operational. 

"There  Is  great  need  to  strengthen  the 
state's  position  In  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams and  In  allocation  of  funds.  Ideally, 
handled  by  a  designated  state  office  respon- 
sible to  the  Governor. 

"Under  present  administrative  procedures, 
the  regional  office  in  Chicago  now  handles  the 
function  of  funding  and  approving  programs 
completely  bypassing  the  state  office.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  desirable  to  amend  the  act 
and/or  regulations  to  allow  funds  for  ad- 
ministration and  programs  to  be  granted  di- 
rectly to  the  states." 

Other  Governors  have  pointed  out  the  need 
for  a  greater  state  role : 

Governor  Walter  J.  Hlckle,  Governor  at 
Alaska,  said:  "A  coordinating  council  at  the 
state  level  would  help  in  determining  areas 
of  need  so  that  appropriate  priority  could  be 
given  to  those  areas  and  programs  which  are 
most  vital  and  for  which  provision  has  not 
been  made  by  the  present  shot-gun' 
method." 

"Because  it  is  likely  that  maximum  mile- 
age is  not  being  realized  from  allocated 
funds,  I  urge  that  states  be  given  a  strong 
voice  in  planning  and  evaluation  of  local 
projects.  It  l8  inconsistent  with  good  govern- 
ment that  a  project,  regardless  of  its  quality, 
be  refunded  simply  because  it  has  previously 
been  funded.  I  further  suggest  that  the  state 
office  be  given  the  option  of  dispensing  pro- 
jected unused  allocated  funds  to  critical 
need." 

Governor  Robert  B.  Docking  of  Kansas 
stated:  "I  think  that  .  .  .  the  Technical  As- 
sistance Office  .  .  .  csn  make  a  real  contri- 
bution. Their  philosophy  of  coordination  and 
cooperation,  as  well  as  trying  to  move  with 
some  dispatch  to  get  things  done,  would 
lend  Itself  to  the  development  of  a  social 
planning  concept  for  the  state." 

Governor  Daniel  Evans  of  Washington 
stated:  "I  do  .  .  .  recommend  that  national 
and  regional  OEO  administration  move  rap- 
Idly  to  provide  greater  Involvement  of,  and 
consequently  participative  responses  from 
state  governments  that  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  eradicate  poverty.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  basic  policy  and  program  gtildelines, 
there  should  be  a  slgiiificantly  Improved 
opportunity  for  participation  from  the  local 
and  state  levels." 

Late  Governor  Ltirleen  B.  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama said :  "There  has  not  been  the  effective 
state  participation  called  for  In  this  section. 
However,  It  is  even  more  clearly  apparent 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
displayed  little  enthusiasm  for  making  the 
states  true  partners  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  the  effort.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
Its  administration  of  programs  under  Title 
IB  and  Title  n.  I  feel  that  all  projects  to  be 
carried  out.  In  whole  or  in  part,  within  a 
state  should  be  within  overall  plans  which 
have  been  drawn  with  participation  by,  and 


received  the  concurrence  of.  the  state.  Al- 
ternatively, all  such  projects  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  in  accordance  with 
procedures  similar  to  those  now  provided  in 
Section  209  of  the  Act." 

Former  Governor  Otto  Kemer  of  Illinois: 
"The  area  of  coordination  of  federal  programs 
deserves  some  attention.  Due  to  the  regional, 
rather  than  state  administrative  authority 
over  moet  OEO  funds,  coordination  becomes 
extremely  difficult  since  local  agencies  'by- 
pass' the  state  with  applications  for  federal 
funds." 

In  announcing  the  intention  of  various 
Republican  Members  to  push  for  a  role  for 
the  states  In  the  poverty  program,  leading 
House  Republican  spokesmen  on  poverty 
said: 

"There  is  a  clear  and  present  need  for 
comprehensive  social  planning  at  the  state 
level.  Today  every  state  has  a  state  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  These  offices  are 
funded  at  a  minimal  level,  although  charged 
with  the  major  task  of  energizing  local  com- 
munities to  organize  local  poverty  programs. 
They  serve  the  additional  role  of  coordinat- 
ing technical  assistance  on  a  statewide  basis 
in  support  of  local  programs." 

"A  major  defect  in  the  present  system  Is 
exclusion  of  the  states  from  planning  and 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs.  There  Is 
no  statewide  determination  of  priorities." 

"There  must  be  meaningful  partnership 
among  all  levels  of  government  and  all  seg- 
ments of  the  private  sector  if  economic  op- 
portunity Is  to  become  a  reality  for  all  Amer- 
icans. The  present  law  must  be  restructured 
to  fill  the  existing  void  left  by  systematic 
exclusion  of  the  states.  The  state  govern- 
ments can  mobilize  vast,  untapped  resources 
on  a  statewide  basis.  They  are,  moreover, 
eager  to  assume  their  rightful  role." 

All  Republican  amendments  which  In- 
cluded provisions  previously  described  for 
the  Increased  Involvement  of  the  states  in 
various  poverty  programs  were  rejected. 

(Vol.  n  No.  13.  June  1968] 
Has  the  War  on  Poverty  Been  a  Success? 

"It  might  have  been  better  to  not  have 
had  the  OEO,  than  to  have  promised  so 
much  and  not  fulfilled  It"— (Hyman  Book- 
binder, recently  resigned  Asst.  Dlr.  of  OEO) . 

"The  Federal  Government's  War  on 
Poverty  was  tardy  and  has  taken  on  all  the 
aspects  of  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run"— 
(Kenneth  G.  Neigh,  General  Secretary  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church's  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions). 

The  anti-poverty  money  is  "going  every- 
where except  to  those  who  need  help" — 
(Former  Texas  Governor  Allan  Shivers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce). 

"One  contributing  factor  to  the  recent  civil 
disorder  Is  that  loudly  touted  expectations 
for  the  war  on  poverty  have  not  come  to 
pass.  The  people  who  made  grandiose  prom- 
ises about  abolishing  poverty  rapidly  knew, 
or  should  have  known,  that  with  the  toola 
at  hand  it  would  not  be  done.  Frustrated  ex- 
pectations can  be  very  Inflammatory" — 
(David  R.  Hunter.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Stem  Family  Fund,  New  York  City) . 

The  War  on  Poverty — "lots  of  caviar,  but 
no  beans" — (Senator  Joseph  Montoya  (D- 
N.M.1). 

"It's  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  giveaway 
programs  like  the  War  on  Poverty  anyway" — 
(Congressman  Joe  Pool  [D-Texas]). 

Described  the  Johnson  Administration's 
poverty  program  as  "one  of  the  most  un- 
forttmate  frauds  ever  perpetrated  on  poor 
people  In  this  country" — (Dr.  Eugene  Cal- 
lender.  Executive  Director  of  the  New  York 
Urban  League). 

"The  Federal  poverty  program  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  hoaxes  ever 
perpetrated  upon  the  citizens  of  the  Great 
Society" — (Executive  Committee  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers) . 
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Accused  the  OBO  of  "perpetrating  a  fraud 
on  the  poor"  and  called  the  present  setup  a 
"sophisticated  form  of  paternalism" — (Wesley 
L.  Scott,  Director  of  Milwaukee  Urban 
League). 

"Despite  years  of  promises,  billions  of  dol- 
lars m  aid.  and  vaUant  efforts  by  a  melange 
of  poverty  fighters,  the  'war  on  poverty'  re- 
mains nothing  but  a  catchy  phrase  to  most 
ghetto  dwellers  In  the  United  States"— (John 
DllUn.  Staff  writer  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor) . 

"There  la  a  poverty  program  but  It  never 
could  be  considered  a  war  .  .  People  are 
leaving  the  program  In  great  numbers,  the 
administration  has  cut  back  and  Johnson  did 
nothing  to  defend  the  program  ...  It  was 
sold  to  the  people  as  a  panacea.  They  were 
led  to  really  believe  there  was  a  war  that  was 
going  to  change  their  lives"— (Haynes  John- 
son. PuUtzer  Prize- winning  Journalist,  Wash- 
ington Star) . 

"If  I  were  to  put  my  finger  on  a  single  Issue 
that  was  related  to  our  riot.  I  can  assure  that 
the  rioting  to  a  great  degree  was  brought 
about  by  Federal  promises  as  regularly  pub- 
licized m  all  the  news  media  that  failed  to 
match  Federal  performance.  Again  I  say  it  is 
a  question  of  'nitpicking"  and  it  would  try 
the  patience  of  Job"— (A.  V.  Sorensen,  Mayor, 
Omaha,  Nebraska) . 

-"Tha-poor  have  been  overpromlsed  and 
o*er8olbT-but  the  poverty  program  has  been 
underproductive  and  underachieving.  .  .  . 
Despite  the  findings  of  the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion history  will  show  that  the  poor  reacted 
to  the  failures  of  the  Great  Society  programs 
because  they  were  overpromlsed  and  under- 
delivered.  ...  To  s\un  it  up,  the  War  on 
Poverty  served  to  polarize  the  white  com- 
munity: The  theory  of  hostility  and  con- 
flict— equally  repugnant  to  most  Negroes  as 
well  as  Whites — fanned  the  fiames  of  racism 
and  set  back  race  relations  a  quarter  of  a 
century"— (Mayor  William  F.  Walsh.  Syra- 
cuse. New  York). 

"The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
not  welcome  in  St.  Petersburg.  Sorry  about 
that"— (Mayor  Don  Jones.  St.  Petersburg. 
Florida) . 

The  national  poverty  program  contributed 
to  last  summer's  racial  riots  by  building 
false  hopes  and  thereby  accentuating  the 
frustrations  of  the  Negro  community.  The 
program  has  done  nothing  to  rescue  the  Ne- 
gro from  "the  black  box"  in  which  he  finds 
himself- (Dr.  Nathan  Wright,  Jr.,  Episcopal 
Minister  and  Black  Power  advocate). 

The  War  on  Poverty  has  failed  to  delevop 
anything  more  than  an  erratic  series  of  skir- 
mishes ..."  The  War  on  Poverty  has  been  a 
piecemeal  effort  which  Is  far  from  success- 
ful"— (William  H.  Robinson.  Director  of  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County's  public  aid  program) . 

"Power  grabliers  and  politicians  appear  to 
be  using  Federal  antlpoverty  money  to  create 
a  'competitive  educational  system'  that  would 
bring  them  political  advantage" — (Former 
Washinjfton.  D.C.,  School  Superintendent 
Carl  F.  Hansen). 

"Our  Federal  poverty  program  Is  surely  the 
most  costly  imposture  ever  foisted  on  a  trust- 
ing people  ...  a  great  fraud  which  can 
never  do  what  It  pretends  to  do" — (Oeneral 
Thomas  Lane,  Washington,  D.C.). 

"The  war  on  poverty  has  been  first  in  prom- 
ises, first  m  politics,  first  in  press  releases, 
and  last  in  performance" — (Richard  M. 
Nixon). 

"One  way  to  describe  the  war  on  poverty 
is  that  President  Johnson  has  S3  billion  to 
fight  poverty  and  the  poor  people  have  noth- 
ing to  fight  back  with.  .  .  We  are  worse  off 
than  we  ever  were  before" — (Professor  Arthur 
Pearl.  Ph.D..  University  of  Oregon) . 

"It  wasn't  a  war  on  poverty,  it  was  a  war 
on  the  fringes  of  poverty" — (Gregory  B. 
Farrell,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  and  Director  of  the  State 
OEO,  New  Jersey) . 


CX>NOaX88IOKAI.  POIX8 

Polls  of  Members  of  Congress  of  their  con- 
stituents during  the  90th  Session  refiect 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  War  on 
Poverty : 

Rep.  Charlotte  T.  Held  (R-IU.) :  "Do  you 
think  that  the  majority  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty programs  have  been  effective?"  Yes,  10 
percent;  no,  84  percent;  no  answer,  6  per- 
cent. 

Rep.  Delbert  L.  LatU  (R-Ohlo) :  "Do  you 
believe  the  administration's  poverty  program 
is  making  progress  toward  the  elimination  of 
poverty?"  Yes,  11  percent;  no,  89  percent. 

Rep.  Edward  Hutchinson  (R-Mich.) :  "The 
various  war  on  poverty  programs  have  been 
in  effect  for  nearly  2  years.  Thtis  far.  do  you 
think  they  have  been  successful  in  moving 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  Improving  the 
lot  of  the  poor?"  Yes,  11.73  percent;  no,  82.40 
percent;  no  answer,  6.87  percent. 

Rep.  Henry  P.  Smith  (R-N.Y.) :  "On  bal- 
ance, do  you  beUeve  the  administration's 
war  on  poverty  has  been  successful?"  Yes, 

12.4  percent;   no,  79.9  percent;   no  opinion, 
7.7  percent. 

Rep.  Rallsback  (R-IU.)  :  "Do  you  think 
the  war  on  poverty  has  been  (a)  very  suc- 
cessful, 2  percent;    (b)    slightly  successful. 

31.5  percent;  (c)  unsuccessful,  M.6  percent; 
no  answer.  2  percent. 

Rep.  Dave  Martin  (R-Neb.) :  "We  are 
spending  this  year  $1,500  milUon  on  the  war 
on  poverty.  Do  you  feel  this  program  has 
been  successful?"  Yes,  4.8  percent;  no  84 
percent;  undecided,  11.2  percent. 

Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook  (R-Ohlo) :  "Do 
you  believe  the  $2  billion  war  on  poverty  has 
been  successful?"  Yes.  7  percent;  no,  89  per- 
cent. 

Rep.  O.  C.  Fisher  (D-Texas) :  "Do  you  feel 
the  war  on  poverty  has  been  worth  the  mon- 
ey?" Yes,  6  percent;  no,  87.5  percent. 

Rep.  John  J.  Duncan  (R-Tenn.) :  "Do  you 
think  we  should  continue  our  spending  on 
the  war  on  poverty?"  Yes.  25  percent;  no,  69 
percent;  no  opinion,  6  percent. 

Rep.  Dan  Kuykendall  (R-Tenn.) :  "Do  you 
think  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  worth  the 
cost?"  Yes.  5.7  percent;  no,  94.3  percent. 

Rep.  William  L.  Scott  (R-Va.) :  "Should 
Government  spending  be  cut?  If  so,  what 
areas?  Poverty  programs?"  Yes,  80  percent; 
no,  20  percent. 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Fla.) :  "Should 
your  Congressman  vote  to  continue  the 
poverty  program  under  present  circum- 
stances?" Yes,  12  percent;  no,  86  percent. 

Rep.  William  L.  Hungate  (D-Mo.) :  "Do 
you  think  the  poverty  program  is  worthy  of 
being  continued?"  Yes.  20  oercent;  no,  75 
percent;  no  opinion.  5  percent. 

Rep.  Samuel  L.  Devine  (R-Ohio) :  "Do  you 
favor  continuation  of  Great  Society  war  on 
poverty?"  Yes.  18  percent;  no,  80  percent; 
no  opinion,  2  percent. 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain  (R-Mich.) : 
"How  do  you  rate  the  war  on  poverty  as  a 
whole?"  Good,  5  percent:  fair,/ 19  percent; 
poor.  63  percent;  blank.  13  percent. 

Rep.  Jerome  L.  Waldie  (D-Callf.) :  "This 
year's  budget  proposes  to  spend  $1.9  billion 
OS  this  program  (poverty) .  about  the  cost  of 
3  weeks  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Do  you  believe 
(a)  We  should  al>ollsh  the  entire  war  on 
poverty:  yes,  36  percent;  no,  66  percent;  un- 
decided, 8  percent;  (b)  We  should  transfer 
proven  programs  from  the  OflSce  of  Economic 
Opportunltv  to  regular  Federal  agencies,  e.g.. 
Operation  Headstart  to  HEW.  not  thereby 
reducing  expenditures,  but  perhaps  increas- 
ing efficiency?"  Yes.  79  percent;  no,  9  per- 
cent; undecided,  12  percent;  (c)  Do  you  be- 
lieve we  should  materially  reduce  the  War 
on  Poverty  program?"  Yes.  49  percent;  no.  41 
percent:   undecided.  10  percent. 

Rep.  "Hm  Carter  (R-Ky.):  (Should  we) 
"Continue  the  war  on  poverty,  especially  the 
'Happy  Pappy'  program?"  Yes,  36.8  percent; 
no,    53.7   percent;     undecided,   9.3    percent: 


"Keep  VISTA  and  Appalachian  volunteers?" 
Yes,  30.6  percent;  no,  62.4  percent;  undecided, 
16.9  percent. 

Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R-Ill.) :  "Do  you 
favor  an  expansion  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram?" Yes.  50  percent;  no,  38  percent;  no 
answer.  12  percent. 

Rep.  George  Bush  (R-Texas):  "What 
should  we  do  about  the  war  on  poverty?"  (a) 
Increase  expenditures,  3  percent;  (b)  Re- 
orgaiUze  program  to  make  it  mwe  responsive 
to  local  needs,  62  percent;  (c)  Eliminate 
program,  46  jiercent. 

Rep.  James  V.  Smith  (R-Okla.) :  (a)  "Do 
you  think  the  Federal  anti-poverty  program 
has  been  successful  in  your  area?"  Yes,  5 
percent;  no,  91  percent;  no  opinion,  4  per- 
cent, (b)  "Are  the  poor  people  In  your  com- 
munity better  off  because  of  the  Federal  Pov- 
erty Program?"  Yes.  6  percent:  No,  89  per- 
cent; No  opinion,  5  percent,  (c)  "Are  you 
aatlsfled  with  the  Headstart  program  as  it 
Is  being  nin  by  the  OEO?"  Yes,  9  percent: 
No,  83  percent;  No  opinion,  8  percent.  (d» 
"Would  you  favor  transferring  Headstart  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education?"  Yes.  64  percent: 
No.  20  percent;  no  opinion,  16  percent,  (e) 
"Would  you  prefer  an  Industry  Youth  Corps 
(ages  16  to  22)  where  youths  are  trained  for 
Jobs  In  and  by  Industry,  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  whose  em- 
ployees are  generally  employed  in  state,  com- 
munity and  nonprofit  related  projects?"  Yes, 
83  percent:  No.  10  percent:  No  opinion.  7 
percent  (f)  "Would  you  favor  converting  the 
Job  Corps  Training  Program  to  a  Commiinity 
Vocational  Training  Center  Program?"  Yes. 
73  percent;  No,  16  percent;  No  opinion,  11 
percent,  (g)  "Do  you  beUeve  the  $4  billion 
appropriated  to  date  for  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams has  been  weU  spent?"  Yes.  4  percent; 
No  94  percent:  No  opinion,  2  percent. 

Rep  Paul  G.  Rogers  (D-Pla.) :  "Do  you 
favor  the  current  War  on  Poverty?"  Yes.  23 
percent;  No,  73.4  percent;  No  opinion,  3.6 
percent.  ,„ 

Rep.  Roger  H.  Zion  (R-Ind.) :  "Do  you 
think  the  poverty  program  has  been  effective 
m  eliminating  the  cause  of  poverty?'  Yes, 
7  percent:  No,  85  percent:  No  opinion,  8  per- 
cent. _ 

Rep  Fred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa) :  "Do  you 
think  the  War  on  Poverty  has  been  successful 
in  helping  poor  people?"  Yes,  14.8  percent; 
No    77  8  percent;  No  opinion,  7.4  percent. 

Rep  Edward  G.  Blester.  Jr.  (R-Pa.) :  (a) 
"Of  the  several  War  on  Poverty  programs, 
the  2  which  have  received  most  comment 
have  been  the  'Headstarf  programs  and  the 
Job  Corps:  Do  you  favor  maintaining  'Head- 
start'  at  Its  present  rate?"  Yes.  42  percent: 
No  39  percent:  No  opinion,  19  percent:  (b) 
"Do  you  favor  increasing  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram?" Yes,  27  percent;  No.  55  percent;  No 
opinion.  18  percent,  (c)  "Do  you  believe  that 
'Headstart'  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Office 
of  Education?"  Yes.  47  percent;  No.  29  per- 
cent; No  opinion.  24  percent,  (d)  "Do  you  < 
favor  continuation  of  the  Job  Corps?"  Yes. 
53  percent;  No,  34  percent;  No  opinion,  13 
percent. 

Rep.  M.  O.  Snyder  (R-Ky.) :  "Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  War  on  Poverty  is  worth  the 
cost?"  Yes.  11.4  percent;  No,  85  percent;  No 
reply.  3.6  percent. 

Rep.  Robert  J.  Corbett  (R-Pa.) :  "Would 
you  vote  for  increased  funds  to  fight  the 
War  on  Poverty?"  Yes,  27  percent;  No,  73 
percent. 

Rep.  James  T.  BroyhiU  (R-N.C.) :  "Should 
funds  for  the  anti-poverty  program  be 
increased?"  Yes,  8.4  percent;  No,  83.6  per- 
cent; Undecided,  5.3  percent. 

Rep.  Garry  Brown  (R-Mich.) :  "With  re- 
spect to  the  following  programs,  would  you: 
Headstart — increase  funding  58.9  percent, 
reduce  funding  41.1  percent:  Neighlx>rhood 
Youth  Corps — increase  funding  59.6  percent, 
reduce  funding  40.4  percent:  Job  Corps- 
increase  fimding  40  percent,  reduce  funding 
60  percent;  VISTA — increase  funding  41  per- 
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cent,  reduce  funding  69  percent;  Community 
Action  Program— increase  funding  48.8 
percent,  reduce  funding  61.2  percent." 

Rep.  John  Kyi  (R-Iowa) :  "Do  you  think 
the  present  Federal  poverty  program  ex- 
penditures are — too  much  71  percent:  not 
enough  10  percent;  about  right  19  percent." 

Rep.  WiUlam  O.  Oowger  (R-Ky) :  "Do  you 
think  the  War  on  Poverty  has  been  worth 
the  cost?"  Yes.  19  percent;  No.  81  percent. 

Rep.  Bill  Brock's  (R-Tenn.)  survey  pur- 
ports to  find  that  91  percent  of  the  Third 
District  constituents  he  interviewed  felt  the 
poverty  war  was  not  worth  the  money  being 
spent  on  it. 
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Congresswoman  Edith  Green  (D-Ore.)  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
made  the  vmderstatement  of  the  year  last 
fall  when  she  said : 

"It  would  seem  to  me  from  the  discussions 
that  have  been  going  on  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  in  the  Committee  in  Executive 
Session  that  there  is  not  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  as  the  one  and  best 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government  ...  to  re- 
view and  coordinate  all  other  programs." 

This  view  Is  shared  by  those  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  War  on  Poverty  at  all  levels. 

At  the  Federal  level.  Congressman  Phil  M. 
Landrum  (D-Ga.)  said:  "I  still  feel  strongly 
that  the  so-called  poverty  program  Is  sound 
In  concept  and  designed  to  go  after  these 
problems  on  a  long  range  basis  of  education 
and  training.  But  I  am  saddened  that  the 
administration  of  the  program  has  been  so 
poorly  carried  out  and  that  so  many  bad 
judgments  have  been  made."  Mr.  Landrum 
even  said  he  thought  there  "was  stupidity 
right  here  in  Washington  in  Sargent  Shriver's 
office." 

At  the  SUte  level.  Mr.  Joseph  Dyer,  while 
Director  of  the  Connecticut  State  OEO  com- 
mented: "At  the  present  time  Community 
Action  Boards  receive  no  direct  instructions 
from  OEO.  have  no  motivating  guidelines,  are 
spoon  fed  the  Information  they  do  get  from 
paid  staff  members  and  most  of  the  board 
members  have  no  knowledge  it  Is  their  re- 
sponsibility to  be  a  multivolce." 

At  the  local  level,  Mr.  Don  Flanders  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Economic  Opportunity 
Committee,  Inc..  testified  the  annual  report 
of  that  Conunlttee  related:  "The  most  seri- 
ous problem  of  our  office  is.  has  always  been 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be,  the  errati- 
cally managed  and  administration  of  the  Of- 
nce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  concept  of 
economic  opportunity  that  human  resources 
cannot  be  wasted,  that  the  local  community 
must  gear  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor 
on  a  continuing  basis  In  America,  these  are 
ideas  that  must  be  Implemented.  But  the 
execution  of  these  concepts  get  bogged  down 
in  constantly  chang;ing  guidelines  and  con- 
gressional ups  and  downs  in  response  to 
to  criticism." 

Outside  the  agency.  Mr.  Blue  Carstenson 
representing  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
stated:  'We  have  not  been  happy  with  some 
of  the  administration  and  policies  of  OEO. 
Most  of  this  Committee  is  aware  of  oiu-  feel- 
ings and  of  the  exsonples  of  these  problems. 
We  can  share  the  views  of  many  of  you  for 
the  need  for  Improving  these  policies  and 
practices." 

Even  inside  the  OEO  Itself,  Dr.  Ralph 
Phelps,  upon  resigning  as  Director  of  the 
Southeast  Regional  Office  of  OEO  In  Feb- 
ruary 1968,  said:  "I  am  leaving  because  I  am 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  administra- 
tive monstrosity  called  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  I  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  straighten  out  this  mess.  I  had  the  re- 
sponsibility, but  noti  the  authority.  When  I 
was  sent  down.  I  was  told  I  would  be  the 
Shrlver  for  the  Southeast  Region.  However, 
this  was  not  true,  pecause  in  attempting  to 


clean  hquse  and  remove  Individuals  from  po- 
sitions in  which  they  were  vegetating.  I  first 
had  to  get  concurrence  on  hiring  buA  firing 
from  all  positions,  in  commxmity  action, 
GS-13  and  above,  from  Ted  Berry.  I  also  had 
to  get  concurrence  on  program  funding  and 
administrative  decisions. 

"As  an  individual  who  owns  nothing  In  this 
world  except  a  reputation  of  integrity,  I  will 
not  be  held  accountable  for  something  not 
being  done.  I  believe  that  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty is  necessary,  but  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
help  the  poor  the  bureaucratic,  administra- 
tive mess  must  be  straightened  out." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Phelps  compared  his  job 
to  a  hen  trying  to  hatch  a  bunch  of  door 
knobs,  and  added :  "If  a  government  bureauc- 
racy is  the  hope  of  the  world,  then  the  world 
is  without  hope." 

Members  of  Congress  are  continually  hav- 
ing their  requests  for  Information  Ignored  for 
months  on  end  or  never  aaswered,  while  at 
the  same  time  being  flooded  with  literature 
extolling  the  OEO  programs.  Congressman 
James  H.  QuiUen  (R-Tenn.)  commented  on 
the  floor  last  November:  "I  wired  you  three 
months  ago  on  a  matter  and  you  have  re- 
fused to  answer  my  wire  and  you  have  re- 
fused to  return  my  telephone  calls." 

Congressman  Robert  H.  Michel  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  November:  "Last 
Spring  before  our  appropriations  hearings,  I 
requested  cost  figures  on  the  individual  Job 
Corps  Centers.  We  received  only  the  royal 
runaround  for  over  two  months  and  to  this 
date  have  never  received  the  figures  we  re- 
quested." 

Tbose  Congressmen  who  are  required  to 
have  any  substantial  contact  with  OEO  on 
matters  of  importance,  only  come  away  with 
a  feeling  of  frustration : 

Congressman  Albert  H.  Qule  took  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  Spring  to  say : 

"For  over  18  months  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing, without  much  success,  to  get  certain 
vital  information  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  its  Director,  Mr.  R.  Sargent 
Shrlver."  Inserting  into  the  Record  a  series 
of  letters  and  one  telegram,  he  continued: 
■'The  opening  letter  Is  dated  January  12, 
1967,  to  which  no  reply  was  received.  On 
March  2,  1967,  I  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Shrlver. 
A  third  letter  was  sent  on  April  6,  1967.  I 
vralted  untU  Aprtl  13.  1967,  at  which  time  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Shrlver  which  con- 
tained this  phrase:  'Unless  you  advise  me  to 
the  contrary,  staff  investigators.  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  will  be  at  your 
office,  nine  a.m..  Monday,  April  17,  1967,  to 
commence  four-weeks  investigation  at  OEO 
Headquarters."  The  telegram,  at  last,  gal- 
vanized Mr.  Shrlver  into  an  answer.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  OEO 
already  has  enough  problems  without  com- 
pounding them  by  refusing  to  answer  a  rea- 
sonable request  from  a  Member  of  Congress." 
Congressman  James  Hanley  (D-N.Y.)  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  last  year  and  gained 
the  sympathy  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
when  he  said:  "In  my  3  years  in  Congress, 
I  have  witnessed  mountains  of  bureaucratic 
indecisions  and  gobbledygook.  I  have  seen 
bureaucratic  vacillation  that  would  have 
shaken  less  stable  governments;  I  have  been 
the  recipient  of  confUcting  reports  which 
might  drive  some  men  onto  a  diet  of  sarsa- 
parllla  and  strychnine,  but  never  in  my  con- 
gressional tenure,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  seen 
a  more  blundering  mishmash  of  indecision 
than  that  served  up  to  me  by  OEO  during  the 
last  month. 

"I  used  to  think  in  my  greener  days,  that 
the  semlcomlc  portrayal  of  bureaucratic  op- 
erations was  something  one  only  read  about 
In  the  columns  of  crusading  journalists — 
but  now  I  have  become  a  isellever.  During  the 
last  month  either  I  or  a  member  of  my  staff 
has  talked  with  just  about  every  warm  body 
In  the  OEO  esUbllshment.  I  have  pled, 
cajoled,  begged,  demanded,  and  otherwise 
sought  some  decision  out  of  that  adminis- 


trative monstrosity  only  to  have  my  plead- 
ing, cajolery,  begging,  and  demands  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  I  have  been  plugged  Into  more  tele- 
phone connections  at  OEO  than  any  operator 
on  their  switchboard.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  decision  anyone  down  there  is  capable 
of  making  Is  that  someone  else  Is  making  the 
decisions. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  Congress  order 
a  carload  of  medals  for  buckpasslng  struck 
and  then  direct  that  the  carload  be  delivered 
en  masse  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity." 

The  OEO's  inability  to  coordinate  its  pro- 
grams with  other  agencies  or  to  fulfill  Its  role 
as  a  coordinator  of  all  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams, is  criticized: 

Former  Governor  Otto  Kemer  of  Illinois: 
"It  Is  apparently  difficult  for  the  federal 
■staff  to  maintain  the  close  community  con- 
tact necessary  or  to  work  In  close  coordina- 
tion with  other  federal  agencies  In  order  to 
quickly  review  programs  and  distribute  funds 
.  .  .  work  and  employment  programs  under 
the  Nelson  Amendment  were  held  up  for 
months  due  to  the  apparent  Inability  of  OEO 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  work 
out  mutual  national  guidelines  for  effectuat- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  program  to  Labor." 

Oran  K.  Gragson.  Mayor.  City  of  Las  Vegas: 
"One  of  the  major  problems  still  appears  to 
l>e  the  lack  of  coordination  between  various 
agencies  responsible  for  the  program,  par- 
ticularly the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Labor  Department.  Also  there  are  a 
number  of  agencies  which  appear  to  be  work- 
ing In  the  same  general  area,  at  least  In 
Clark  County." 

Richard  O.  Evans,  Chairman,  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, MayviUe,  N.Y.,  complained  of  "Lack 
of  coordination  on  the  part  of  all  agendas 
dealing  with  social  services  from  the  Federal 
level  on  down  to  the  local  communities,  even 
between  separate  departments  in  OEO  it- 
self." 

Various  officials  at  all  levels  have  c(»n- 
plalned  of  OEO  administration: 

Fred  D.  Hauser.  Chairman,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Winston -Salem,  N.C.:  "OEO  pres- 
siires  the  local  agency  to  spend  all  of  Its 
money,  fearing  that  Congress  wlU  argue  xm- 
spent  funds  Indicate  over-appropriation. 
This  pressure  affects  planning  too;  programs 
functioning  In  new  areas  and  growing  at 
their  own  rate  need  planning  and  readjust- 
ment without  the  pressure  to  exhaust  funds 
for  the  sake  of  using  up  the  budget." 

E.  W.  Eller,  Btoyor.  Asheville.  N.C.:  ".  .  . 
difficulties  and  delays  occurred  in  estabUsh- 
Ing  the  antlpoverty  program  here,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  shifting  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  OEO.  .  .  .  The  Corporation's  Board  of 
Directors  sought  constantly  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  OEO,  but  it  was  extrwnely 
difficult  at  times  to  determine  what  these 
requirements  were.  .  .  ■  Ezoesslve  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  bylaws  of  The  Corpora- 
tion. Almost  every  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  required  some 
change  in  bylaws  to  meet  the  newest  re- 
quirements of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. .  . 

"Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to 
simplifying  and  reducing  the  guideline  re- 
quirements and  paper  work  involved  in 
operation  of  poverty  programs." 

Congressman  Roger  H.  Zion  (R-Ind.)  com- 
mented in  the  Congressional  Record  last 
fall :  "I  have  had  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
distressed  men  and  women  who  are  called 
upon  to  operate  programs  at  a  local  level, 
while  strange  poUcy  decisions  In  Washington 
and  Chicago  are  delaying  operating  funds. 
Vouchers  are  lost,  checks  mismailed.  appUca- 
tions  disappear." 

One  poverty  official  wrote  to  Congressman 
Zion:  "There  Is  so  much  confusion  In  the  na- 
tional and  regional  OEO  offices  that  very  lit- 
tle of  the  money  ever  filters  down  to  where  it 
can  be  used  for  the  people.  Power-hungry 
officials  at  the  top  are  too  busy  emplre-bulld- 
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Ing  to  provide  us  with  a  program  down  here 
that  we  can  responsibly  execute." 

Another  poverty  official  wrote  Mr.  Zlon:  "I 
don't  really  care  how  they  want  us  to  do  our 
work.  111  Just  be  glad  when  they  stop  mak- 
ing directional  changes  long  enough  to  let  us 
get  something  done  down  here." 

One  State  Technical  Assistance  Director 
commented:  "Probably  the  most  Important 
difficulty  results  from  exasperating  and 
seemingly  arbitrary  actions  by  national  and 
regional  OEO  In  the  realm  of  poUcles  and 
procedures." 

Dr.  titfw  Stommel,  In  charge  of  federal  proj- 
ects for  the  Santa  Clara.  Calif.,  Unified 
School  District,  announced  last  October  that 
their  district  might  drop  out  of  the  Head- 
start  program  because  of  teacher  harassment 
by  OEO  officials  and  a  torrent  of  admlnls- 
thktlve  directives.  Waving  a  sheaf  of  papers — 
almost  1,000  pages — he  complained  to  his 
board  of  "an  unbelievable  number  of  admin- 
istrative directives  and  questionable  expecta- 
tions coming  from  OEO  in  Washington." 

14any  expressed  concern  with  the  opwa- 
tlons  carried  on  In  Che  Regional  Offices  spe- 
cifically. 

One  Governor  stated:  "Our  State  Coordi- 
nator feels  that  Regional  Pleld  personnel  are 
a  weak  link  In  the  operational  chain.  Inex- 
perience, immaturity  and  the  desire  to  Im- 
pede p^):»>nal  policy  on  communities  seem  to 
bft  ohvactaristlcs  that  cause  unnecessary 
problems." 

Former  Governor  Otto  Kemer,  Illinois, 
said:  "Continual  turn-over  of  federtU  re- 
gional personnel,  many  of  whom  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  our  state,  have  resulted 
in  no  end  of  confusion  due  to  the  regional 
need  to  'retrain'  new  people  and  the  fiuctuat- 
Ing  policies  which  seem  to  change  with  each 
new  person  placed  In  the  regional  structure." 

Perhaps  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Shirley  Tan- 
nenbaimi.  Director  of  the  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  Community  Action  Program,  more 
clearly  details  the  situation  In  the  regional 
offices:  "...  upon  presenting  this  program 
package  to  OEO,  we  began  a  long  series  of 
negotiations  which  if  it  were  not  so  serious 
oould  be  called  a  comedy  of  errors.  The  day 
after  presenting  our  proposals  to  regional 
office,  t3he  program  analyst  for  my  covmty  re- 
signed .  .  .  Since  then  I  have  had  six  pro- 
gram analysts.  Every  time  I  have  had  to  go 
through  these  programs  again,  explaining 
and  deecriblng  once  again.  This  particular 
process  went  on  for  about  a  year  .  .  .  Never 
was  I  told  that  the  program  was  bad.  The 
proposals  were  not  rejects.  They  simply  never 
were  funded  .  .  ." 

Richard  O.  Evans,  Chairman,  Bocu'd  of  Su- 
pervisors, Chautauqua  Coimty,  Mayville, 
N.Y.,  was  critical  of  everything:  "Inability  of 
the  personnel  in  the  Regional  Office  to  under- 
stand the  problems  in  a  rural  county  .  .  . 
too  much  redtape  Involved  in  processing  pro- 
grams .  .  .  too  much  control  in  the  Regional 
Office  .  .  .  too  much  time  required  by  the 
regional  office  in  approving  programs  .  .  . 
too  much  time  required  in  funding  pro- 
grams .  .  .  too  much  time  wasted  in  the  local 
office  fulfilling  technical  requirements  of  a 
minor  nature  required  by  the  regional  of- 
fice .  .  .  Inability  of  the  local  staff  to  learn 
from  OEO  of  available  funds  administered 
by  OEO  and  inability  to  establish  a  certainty 
m  available  funds  for  projects  .  Inability 
to  learn  of  basic  'allowables'  in  program  writ- 
ing before  the  initial  writing  of  the  program 
requiring  revision  which  result  in  delay." 

"Your  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
amorphous.  Even  those  of  vis  who  believe 
most  deeply  in  what  you  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish are  dismayed  by  this  quality." 
(Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts.    (R-N.Y.)) 

"The  Office  of  Economic  Opp<«tunlty  In 
Its  War  on  Poverty  has  refused  In  many 
Instances  to  help  alleviate  poverty  .  .  .  that 
In  one  Instance  they  have  set  up  their  own 
power  structure  In  a  dictator-type  of  situ- 
ation not  subject  to  the  vote  of  the  citizens. 


but  answerable  only  to  the  OEO  staff  in 
Washington  .  .  .  Instead  of  taking  steps  to 
help  poor  people  become  employable,  OEO 
workers,  sent  in  by  OEO,  channeled  their 
energies  toward  types  of  agitation  which 
serve  only  to  cause  bitterness,  vlclousness, 
distrust  of  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  preaching  of  class  hatreds 
which  was  unknown  In  this  area  prior  to 
OEO  ...  To  OEO,  progress  is  civil  disturb- 
ances, marches  on  Frankfcw-t  and  Washing- 
ton." (Glenn  Westbrook,  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Opportunity  Council, 
JCentucky) 

"The  Office  of  Economic  Opportvmlty  is  a 
grossly  disorganiaed  affair,  and  while  I  hope 
some  order  will  be  brought  out  of  current 
chaos,  I  become  more  doubtful  dally."  (Sen- 
at»r  Albert  Gore,  D-Tenn.) 

Several  studies  confirm  the  shortcomings 
in  the  regional  office  operation.  A  study  by 
McKlnsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  In  April,  1967,  entitled 
"Strengthening  the  Organization  and  Proc- 
ess of  the  CAP  Regional  Offices,"  thoroughly 
reviewed  the  operation  of  the  regional  of- 
fices and  contained  the  following  major 
conclusions : 

"Headquarters  Imposes  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  information  demands  on  the  regional 
offices  ...  We  Identified  several  examples 
of  Inquiries  from  two  or  more  headquarters 
offices  about  the  same  problem  on  the  same 
day  .  .  .  (one)  imderlylng  cause:  A  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  headquarters 
personnel  of  the  role  headquarters  is  to  play 
in  the  management  process,  and  an  unwill- 
ingness to  fimctlon  within  the  boundaries  of 
that  role. 

"The  regional  offices  frequently  receive  de- 
tailed direction  from  a  mxiltitude  of  head- 
quarters personnel  .  .  .  This  problem  grows 
out  of  a  lack  of  understanding  at  head- 
quarters of  line  authority  and  of  the  func- 
tional and  advisory  authorities  of  the  various 
staff  units. 

"The  lack  of  adequate  headquarters  disci- 
pline Is  a  problem  to  the  regional  offices 
because  if  the  excessive  information  requests 
that  have  been  imposed,  the  management 
Improvement  projects  that  have  been 
launched  but  have  not  been  completed,  and 
the  needed  actions  that  were  delayed  when 
decisions  were  not  properly  coordinated  or 
when  unauthorized  persons  Intervened. 

"CAP  critically  needs  to  be  able  to  appor- 
tion work  and  assign  responsibilities  In  a 
logical  manner  so  that  each  person  fulfills 
his  responsibilities  without  drifting  Into  an- 
other's area  of  responsibility. 

"However.  CAP  has  been  hampered  by  an 
excessively  high  turnover  In  personnel  that 
has  undermined  efforts  to  develop  a  fully 
experienced  and  effective  staff.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  problem  Is  Indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(a)  The  rate  of  turnover  among  regional 
analysts  has  been  52  percent  per  year.  The 
average  length  of  service  for  analysts  Is  only 
10.6  months. 

(b)  Every  top-level  position  at  CAP  head- 
quarters and  at  OEO,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Director  of  OEO,  has  had  at  least  two 
occupants  during  the  past  2'/2  years,  some 
positions  have  had  three  or  four  occupants. 

"Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation  .  .  . 
Low  morale  and  general  dissatisfaction  were 
mentioned  frequently  In  five  of  the  seven 
regional  offices. 

"Regional  analysts  are  frustrated  by  the 
confusion,  time  demands,  and  lack  of  support 
under  which  they  must  work  .  .  .  Indicated 
substantial  frustration  due  to  the  'confused 
paperwork  maze'  In  which  they  must  func- 
tion .  .  .  The  average  analyst  spends  only 
2.2  days  per  month  in  the  field,  and  some 
have  never  visited  their  grantees." 

HIGH  HANDED  OEO 

Recently  the  OEO  attempted  to  force  Gov- 
ernor Stanley  Hathaway  of  Wyoming  to  com- 
promise   his    values    and    accept    program 


standards  and  monetary  dlspersement  with 
which  he  did  not  agree,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  OEO's  administrative  convenience.  When 
Community  Action  of  Laramie  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Cheyenne  submitted  a  Conduct  and  Admin- 
istration proposal  along  with  a  neighborhood 
center  program  In  one  package  and  later  fol- 
lowed with  single  packages  for  Headstart  and 
Legal  Aid  programs,  all  programs  were  rer 
viewed  and  the  Governor  approved  three  and 
vetoed  the  neighborhood  center  component. 
OEO  advised  that  the  approval  of  the  three 
programs  had  no  effect  under  the  law  and 
claimed  the  Governor  had  to  approve  or  veto 
all  four  programs  in  a  package. 

Mr.  Charles  Newton  of  the  State  Technical 
Assistance  Office  said:  "After  reviewing  the 
program  package,  a  letter  concerning  the  ob- 
jections of  Governor  Hathaway  and  this  office 
was  directed  to  the  Kansas  City  Regional 
Office  under  date  of  Dec.  22,  1967  ...  we  felt 
that  the  Regional  Office  would  certainly  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  us  In  light  of  our  ob- 
jections. We,  however,  received  no  resjwnse 
other  than  a  letter  which  indicated  that  they 
thought  It  was  a  bit  late  ...  no  effort  was 
made  by  Kansas  City  to  revise  the  program 
or  discuss  it  in  detail  with  us  .  .  .  Later  in  a 
series  of  discussions.  Kansas  City  officials 
who  saw  the  projxised  center  tended  to  vin- 
dicate our  position  .  .  .  admitted  they  had 
received  our  Dec.  22,  1967,  letter  but  did  not 
give  it  the  thought  they  should  have  and 
didn't  think  the  Governor  was  serious  about 
vetoing,  and,  if  he  was,  they  wondered  why 
I  didn't  call  them.  I  saw  no  reason  for  a  tele- 
phone call  to  explain  my  previous  letter. ' 

Following  the  Governor's  action,  OEO  offi- 
cials were  in  Cheyenne,  but  no  effort  was 
made  to  seek  a  conference  with  Governor 
Hathaway;  Instead  an  OEO  regional  official 
appeared  on  TV.  and  stated  that  the  "Gov- 
ernor didn't  understand  the  program."  He 
added  that  ''economy  was  the  reason  for 
OEO's  move  ...  If  he  (Hathaway)  were  to 
veto  the  one  program,  it  would  force  the 
local  agency  to  resubmit  its  package  request 
and  leave  out  that  one.  It  would  cause  total 
disruption  of  the  programs  and  a  time  de- 
lay." 

Governor  Hathaway,  State  Technical  As- 
sistance officials  and  the  Attorney  General 
of  Wyoming  disagreed  with  OEO's  position 
that  the  Governor's  Veto  provision  In  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  limited  him  to 
vetoing  program  packEiges,  but  gave  him  the 
right  to  veto  any  "project  or  other  activity." 
Mr.  Newton  concluded,  "In  today's  operation, 
the  Governor  has  to  have  the  right  to  veto 
a  component  and  to  say  otherwise  is  to  de- 
feat, dilute  and  negate  the  Governor's  veto 
power." 

CRASH  PHOCRAMINO 

A  major  complaint  of  OEO's  administra- 
tion Is  their  "crash"  approach  to  programing 
followed  up  by  excessive  delays  in  funding. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  approach  does  more 
damage  to  effective  programing,  but  both 
seriously  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  the 
large  majority  of  OEO  programs. 

Zane  Meckler,  Regional  Manager  of  OEO's 
San  Francisco  Office,  Indicated  his  dis- 
approval of  "crash"  administration  when  he 
said :  "The  crash  program  approach  to  several 
recent  Federal  projects  has  caught  my  office 
on  the  wrong  foot,  too.  We  are  exceedingly 
embarrassed  by  last-minute  release  of  funds, 
which  we  know  will  cause  nothing  but  havoc. 
Programs  which  allow  local  agencies  only  a 
few  weeks  or  days  to  organize  local  projects 
and  apply  for  funds  have  obvious  drawbacks." 

Oran  K.  Gragson,  Mayor  of  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada,  said:  "The  Economic  Opportunity 
Board  Is  operating  several  stunmer  youth 
programs  for  ages  17  through  25.  However, 
the  program  is  operating  on  a  crash  basis 
since  funds  have  Just  become  available  so 
that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  do 
any  planning  or  recruiting.  The  same  situa- 
tion existed  last  year.  As  a  result,  it  was  too 
late  to  have  any  great  Impact  on  the  area's 
youth." 
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Mr  James  Gleason.  Chairman.  County 
commissioner.  Portland.  Oreg.:  '"The  moat 
crucial  need  for  neighborhood  youth  pro- 
grams  for  youngsters  both  In  and  out  of 
ichool  is  during  the  summer  «no'\*^  •.  • 
Unfortunately,  comprehensive  and  objec- 
tive programs  are  difficult  to  develop  and  im- 
plement when -the  amount  of  money  to  be 
available  is  unknown  until  May,  and  then  a 
detailed  program  must  be  submitted  forap- 
nroval  before  any  implementation  can  begin 
Any  such  program  must  be  conceived  and  put 
together  on  a  crash  basU,  ;»«^l'^J]'«  P^f" 
slblllty  that  the  desired  and  possible  objec- 
tives will  not  be  accomplished  " 

Henry  J.  Baker.  Mayor.  City  of  Rapid  City, 
south  Dakota,  said:  "...  quite  often  the 
community  Action  Program  here  receives  a 
•hurry  up'  notification  of  available  funds  for 
one  of  the  above  programs.  However,  only 
a  few  days  are  given  to  write  a  program  and 
submit  It  for  approval.  As  an  example,  in 
a  program  for  'Emergency  Loans  to  Low- 
Income  Families'  dated  in  Theodore  Berry  s 
office  May  17,  1967,  notice  was  received  in 
Rapid  City  on  June  5,  1967.  Deadline  to  be 
received  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  June  10. 
1967,  and  It  had  to  be  submitted  via  the 
regional  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"Another  example  was,  'Summer  Recrea- 
tion Program'  Fund  availability  dated  May 
8th  m  Mr.  Berry's  office;  was  received  in 
Rapid  City  on  June  5th.  Completed  program 
deadline  was  to  be  received  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  June  12,  again  via  the  regional  office 
in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

"It  Is  most  exasperating,  and  as  you  can 
readUy  see,  almost  impossible  for  our  CAP 
office  to  coordinate  the  existing  agencies  and 
involve  resident  participation  in  order  to 
draw  up  realUtlc  and  meaningful  programs 
and  with  budgets  and  be  able  to  meet  the 
deadlines  within  one  week,  which  Includes 
a  weekend,  or  in  one  case,  within  6  days. 


DELAY,    AND   MORE   DELAYS 

Delays  in  funding,  if  not  more  damaging, 
are  definitely  more  frustrating  to  the  local 

Mel  Ravitz.  Councilman,  City  of  Detroit, 
said-  "One  demoralizing  problem  we  have 
experienced  has  been  the  agonizing  slowness 
of  the  Federal  machinery.  We  were  not  in- 
formed until  last  April  24  that  funding  due 
to  ma  out  on  April  30  had  been  renewed. 
That  word  came  from  Congressman  John  D. 
Dlngell  Official  word  from  the  OEO  came  on 
May  2  Such  uncertainty  Is  frustrating  for 
all  connected  with  the  anti-poverty  effort 
at  the  local  level.  On  the  same  point.  It  Is 
difficult  to  plan  effective  programs  on  a 
saven-month  basis.  Something  must  be  done 
to  speed  up  the  movement  of  locally  pro- 
posed programs  through  the  OEO  pipeline 
to  Washington  and  back." 

Governor  Claude  R.  Kirk.  Jr..  of  Florida 
agrees:  "Another  great  problem  is  the  con- 
sistent pattern  of  inexcusable  delays  in  re- 
funding of  programs.  Many  of  the  com- 
munity action  agencies  have  operated  pro- 
grams using  monies  not  appropriated  lor  that 
purpose  for  several  months  before  OEO  ap- 

'''^Pred  J  Tonnemacher.  President,  Richland 
County  Board  of  Commissioners.  Richland 
County.  Mansfield.  Ohio,  said:  "It  Is  still 
too  long  a  waiting  period  from  program 
application  to  program  funding.  Take  our 
local  application  for  family  planning  made 
in  August  and  the  community  Is  still  await- 
ing funds  in  middle  of  June  almost  eleven 
months  later.  Too  many  times  the  local 
community  Is  not  notified  of  reasons  for 
these  delays,  which  can  prove  embaxraaslng 
at  the  local  level." 

One  poverty  director  wrote  to  Congressman 
Roger  H.  Zlon  (R-Ind.) :  "Sometimes  I  get 
so  angry.  I  want  to  explode.  We're  waiting 
for  money  to  start  our  program— we  have 
hired  persons  and  have  begun  to  train  them 
to  supervise  our  program.  All  we  need  is 
money   ...  so  instead  of   money,  we  get 


telegrams,  and  these  aren't  properly  «d- 
drewed  "  I  could  certainly  tell  you  what  I 
think  oir  the  way  these  programs  are  run 
from  the  top-«Klt^)e  and  mixups.  Im 
disgusted." 

HEAOerTABT    DELAYS 

The  Headsurt  program,  particularly,  ha« 
been  plagued  with  last  nUnute  funding 
frustrations  and  constantly  changing  poli- 
cies as  well  as  problems  of  dual  funding 
by  two  agencies. 

The  Director  of  the  Detroit  Headstart  pro- 
gram in  the  Summer  of  1966  lamented:  we 
^re  funded  on  Friday  and  had  to  open  400 
classes  for  6,210  children  on  the  following 
Monday.  This  made  innumerable  problems 
concerning  personnel,  recruiting,  and  equip- 
ment, we  could  not  officially  hire  aides,  doc- 
tors, and  so  forth,  until  we  were  sure  that 
the  funds  were  available." 

Officials  of  the  Hayward  Unified  School 
District.  Hayward,  Calif.,  said  their  Pfo*^ 
'may  be  dumped  because  of  a  Federal  red- 
tape  snarl."  Their  application  for  a  yew- 
round  program  was  submitted  in  April  1966. 
and  five  months  later,  one-half  week  before 
the  program  was  to  have  begun,  officials  re- 
Slv^  word  that  the  regional  OEO  had  re- 
viewed the  application  and  made  change, 
superintendent  William  C"ii»'^K*»"^^^t  ,!^ 
officials  at  San  Francisco  Regional  Office  for 
not  keeping  them  informed  of  changes  in 
guideline  and  said,  "Frankly  I  am  getting 
completely  disenchanted  with  the  redtape 
we^e  S  fighting  for  the  past  few  months 
with  that  office." 

In  late  May  of  1967,  when  a"JM;«>B!?«;* 
should  be  organized  and  ready  to  begin  their 
summer  Headstart  programs,  numerous  or- 
flclals  were  complaining  ojerast  minute 
changes  and  no  funds.  At  this  time  the 
Christian  County  School  System  S^^^^]^!t 
county.  Ky..  announced  It  would  pull  out 
of  the  Headstart  program  thU  summer  un- 
less Federal  funds  are  approved  by  tomor- 
r^  "  Dr  Guy  S.  Potts  of  the  Fayette  County. 
Ky.,"  school  System  announced  on  May  20 
their  school  system  had  dropped  the  1967 
summer  Headstart  program  citing  funding 
problems,  late  notification  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  "bureaucratic  bungling    as 

"^"^valuatlon  of  Summer  1966  Headstart 
projects  of  Lake  County.  Indiana,  by  Dm. 
Harold  A  Gram  and  Leon  J.  ToUe  ot  Val- 
paraiso University,  outlines  the  problems  of 
that  program.  Briefiy,  the  evaluators  found 
plans  and  proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
Regional  office  about  March  18=  however  the 
rellonal  office  did  not  respond  until  June 
7  the  date  the  program  was  to  l^a'e  be^n. 
On  that  day,  OEO  regional  personnel  began 
making  corrections  and  revisions  were  com- 
municated to  the  delegate  agencies  on  June 
14  1966,  (and)  were  apparently  made  with- 
out any  communication  or  coordination  with 
Lake  County  OEO  or  the  delegate  agenclM. 
Furthermore,  they  were  neither  consistent  or 
logical."  First  funds  were  not  made  avail- 
able until  June  27, 1966. 

The  effect  of  this  timing  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination in  the  planning  stages  had  two 
general  results: 

First,  it  created  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fusion frustration,  and  uncertainty  which 
was  not  really  overcome  In  some  districts  un- 
til the  urogram  was  under  way  If  at  all.  This 
atmosphere  lowered  morale  In  the  Headstart 
program  which  obviously  depends  heavily  on 
enthusiasm  and  commitment  of  its  partic  - 
patlng  people.  The  damage  caused  by  this 
poor  administration  of  planning  was  dimin- 
ishing fortunately  by  the  presence  of  dedi- 
cated and  experienced  personnel  who  were 
able  to  tolerate  and  to  some  extent  overcwne 
the  confusion. 

Second,  the  delays  and  intransigence  in 
early  planning  phases  caused  delays  and  in- 
effectiveness in  subordinate  plans,  notably  n 
recruiting  and  orientation  of  personnel,  in 
purchasing  and  procurement  of  suppUes,  and 


in  the  establishment  of  effective  poUclea  and 
control  procedures  at  the  county  and  district 
levels. 

The  study  attribute*  the  poor  planning  to 
three  conditions:  "Ineffective  and  Inexperi- 
enced personnel  in  regional  OEO;  a  lack  of 
clear,  comprehensive  directives  and  giUde- 
lines  at  any  level;  and  understafflng  and  per- 
sonnel turnover  at  the  county  OEO  office." 

The  evaluators  were  likewise  critical  of 
the  lack  of  policy  formulation  and  com- 
mented that  "after  1  year's  experience,  a 
greater  maturity  and  stability  than  was 
found  should  be  expected."  They  commented 
specifically  that  "policy  was  lacking  on  per- 
sonnel qualifications  and  records;  on  chlld- 
fsanily  eligibility;  on  type,  limits  and  toler- 
ance on  budget  expenditures;  on  required 
program  content;  on  closed-down  and  on 
foUowup  policies." 

They  go  on  to  say  "perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, however,  was  the  lack  of  clarity  and 
conciseness  which  bxirdens  most  of  the 
OEO  literature.  Important  directives  and 
guidelines  are  burled  in  masses  of  fancy 
rhetoric  and  vocabulary.  The  result  is  fre- 
quent oversight  and  misunderstanding  of 
what  is  to  be  done." 

Regarding  assistance  from  the  regional  of- 
fices, "the  Lake  County  OEO  Office  relied  ma- 
terially on  five  area  coordinators  ...  It  was 
clearly  apparent  that  they  did  relatively  lit- 
tle for  Headstart.  Several  of  them  were  barely 
aware  of  the  program  and  had  not  visited 
it  while  It  was  in  progress." 

Among  Dr.  Gram's  and  Dr.  ToUe's  conclu- 
sions were  the  points  that  "formulation  with 
OEO  policy  must  achieve  greater  consistency 
and  stability.  This  Is  especially  true  with  re- 
gional OEO  levels  where  ex  post  facto  policy 
formulation  must  be  avoided." 


REDTAPE  AND  BTTNCLINO 

Regarding  OEO's  administration.  Congress- 
man Sam  Gibbons  (D-Fla.)  fl°<>r^"^»«"  °' 
the  poverty  bill  In  1965  and  1966,  said  last 

fall' 

"One  of  the  problems  we  had  is  thU  has 
been  the  greatest  paperhanging  operation 
I  have  ever  seen.  If  we  require  more  plans, 
all  we  are  doing  is  providing  a  bonanza  for 
the  people  writing  plans.  We  have  so  many 
now^we  can't  read  them  all  and  the  people 
carrying  them  out  can't  read  them  all. 

Without  a  doubt  OEO  admlnstratlon  Is 
bogged  down  In  redtape,  massive  paper  work, 
and  just  general  confusion.  Although  serious 
to  those  who  are  involved  and  must  depend 
upon  OEO  for  funds  and  instruction,  much 
of  their  bungling  Is  quite  comical : 

James  Popeo,  head  of  the  Worcester  Mass 
Community  Action  Council,  advised  it  took 
60  Dounds  of  neatly  folded  papers  to  submit 
its  application  for  $1,138,000.  Staff  mem- 
bers had  spent  more  than  five  months  com- 
pleting the  tedious  Job  and  Mr.  Popeo  sa  d 
the  60  pounds  of  paper  "-epresented  only 
about  one-third  of  the  full  weight  of  the 
entire  effort  in  paper  work. 

In  Detroit.  Michigan,  as  of  last  October 
1967  $60,000  worth  of  dental  equipment  pur- 
chased through  the  Federal  poverty  pro- 
gram, still  lay  in  unopened  crates  a  y^r 
Ster  its  delivery.  Dr.  T.  Aden  Cockburn.  dl- 
rector  of  health  services  for  the  poor  in 
Detroit,  said  the  equipment  remained  un- 
packed  and  unused  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
«nment  failed  to  follow  up  with  the  funds 
to  install  it.  or  hire  dentists  and  technicians 
to  operate  it. 

For  over  two  years,  the  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
poverty  agency  had  been  sending  the  Chicago 
Regional  OEO  reams  of  paper— stacks  of  re- 
pots, budgets,  proposals.  ',^„^*«'^f,^,^°"i: 
munlques.  In  October  1967.  William  F 
Stafford.  CAAP  executive  director,  received 
word  from  Chicago  that  the  IndlanapolU  file 
was  "lost,"  halting  the  processing  of  pro- 
posals and  probably  requiring  a  lot  ofdup  1- 
Mition.  Stafford  said.  "It  sounds  impoealble. 
doesn't  it?"  ^ 
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OBO's  Federal  Information  Exchange  Sys- 
tem yearly  prepares  a  "Summary  of  Federal 
Programs,"  an  accounting  of  Federal  pro- 
grams available  In  each  state  and  grants  made 
to  each  county.  The  Federal  summary  for 
floeal  1966  should  receive  some  sort  of  prUse 
for  containing  more  errors  than  any  other 
Oovemment  publioatlon  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  When  Congressmen  began 
checking  Into  the  grants  shown  for  counties 
within  their  districts,  the  mathematical 
errors  began  piling  up.  Rep.  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Ewen  (R-N.Y.)  discovered  that  NASA  had 
been  credited  with  spending  $5.3  million  In 
rural  Franklin  County,  N.Y.,  while  there  Is 
no  NASA  project  In  that  county;  however. 
Rep.  McKwen  did  locate  two  NASA  grants 
totalling  $1.3  million  In  St.  Lawrence  County 
which  were  not  shown.  Rep.  Ancher  Nelsen 
(R-Mlnn.)  checked  Into  a  reported  NASX  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $2.8  million  and 
found  the  figure  should  have  been  $981,000. 
Rep.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R-Md.)  noted 
five  NASA  expenditures  listed  for  his  district 
and  that  each  was  erroneously  reported. 

Rep.  John  N.  Erlenbom  (R.  111.)  reported 
the  errors  noted  In  his  district  In  a  release 
entitled  "OEO  Wrong  7  Out  of  7  Times  In 
DuPmge  Coiuity."  After  requesting  verlflca- 
tlons  of  the  OEO  figures  from  seven  Federal 
agencies  or  departments,  Mr.  Erlenbom  said : 
"Every  report  I  received  varied  from  the  total 
the  OECTiad  reported  for  DuPage  County, 
nnhols,'.":  ."  Mr.  Erlenbom 's  corrected  ver- 
sion varied  from  the  OEO  total  by  nearly 
$1.5  million,  and  Included  corrections  total- 
ling more  than  $2.1  million.  Mr.  Erlenbom 
commented:  "When  a  so-called  financial  re- 
port Is  wrong  seven  times  out  of  seven,  Con- 
gress ought  to  do  more  than  shake  Its  head. 
I  stress  It  is  downright  silly  to  have  OEO  do 
Federal  aid  bookkeeping  when  the  agency 
can't  even  keep  Its  own  books  in  order." 

DISPBOPOanONATB  rUNDINC 

Conclusive  proof  that  OEO  has  an  irra- 
tional and  unrealistic  approach  to  funding 
programs  and  program  categories  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  throughout  the  past 
year.  Evidence  indicates  "favored"  cities  who 
got  there  first  or  who  have  the  most  influence 
received  the  bulk  of  the  funds  available. 

The  following  examples  Illustrate  the  dis- 
parity: 

(1)  States  with  approximately  the  same 
number  of  poor  residents,  according  to  OEO's 
own  figures,  received  the  following  amounts 
from  community  action  funds: 


State 


Poor 
population,  1965 


Total  community 

action  funds,' 

fiscal  year  1967 


Illinois 

Alabama 

Pennsylvania 

North  Carolina 

Louisiana    .  

Mississippi 

New  Jersey  . 
Wisconsin 


1,281,000 

J39.394.000 

1,217.400 

17.534.000 

1,666,100 

36. 080. 000 

1,591,300 

?0. 034. 000 

1, 128. 600 

15.885.000 

1.039,200 

38.289.000 

596,000 

26,  367. 000 

537.800 

8.922.000 

(2)  Further  examples  show  that  some 
states  with  larger  poor  population  than 
others  received  disproportionate  allocations: 


Total  community 

Poor  population. 

action  funds. 

SUia 

1965 

fiscal  year  1967 

Massachusetts 

539.000 

$19,748,000 

Minnesota 

571,900 

10.417.000 

Washington  (State)... 

351,700 

12.470.000 

Kansas 

371.100 

4.208.000 

District  of  Columbia... 

142.600 

12.361.000 

South  Carolina  > 

929,700 

10.760.000 

>  South  Carolina  has  6  times  as  many  poor  people  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(3)   In   fiscal    year    1967   California   with 
1,948,700    poor    population    received    $31,285 


minion  in  "versatile"  CAP  funds,  while  the 
states  of  Alabama,  Alaska,  Colorado.  Dela- 
ware, Idaho,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
N.  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
S.  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming,  with  a  combined  poor  population 
of  6,340,600  received  a  combined  total  in 
"versatile"  fimds  of  $31,266   milUon. 

(4)  The  State  of  Mississippi,  with  a  poor 
population  of  1,039,200  received  at  least 
$29,793  million  for  full-year  Headstart  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1967  or  over  10  percent  of 
all  OEO  money  spent  nationwide  last  year 
for  this  category.  The  states  of  Texas,  Geor- 
gia. Virginia.  Michigan.  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
with  a  combined  poor  population  of  8,572,400 
received  a  combined  total  in  full-year  Head- 
start  funds  of  $29,626  million. 

The  allocation  figures  for  the  major  cities 
reveal  not  only  the  disproportionate  funding 
procedure,  but  also  that  funds  are  not  pro- 
grammed to  reach  the  bulk  of  the  poor.  The 
major  cities  repeatedly  complain  that  they 
do  not  receive  enough  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  this  may  be  so.  However, 
of  the'  Federal  funds  available  for  social 
programs,  most  appear  to  go  to  them. 

The  following  OEO  figures  for  major  cities 
Illustrate  conclusively  that  OEO  practices 
Rural  Discrimination: 


Total 

community 

Poor       action  funds. 

population,  fiscal  year 

1960  1967 


Illinois. 


Chicago 

Cook  County 

Remainder  of  Illinois. 


1,281,000       {39,394,000 


513,328 


767,672 


28,676,000 
2,312,000 
8,406,000 


Michigan --.-.       1,077,000        29.197,000 


Detroit 

Wayne  County 

Remainder  of  Michigan. 


433,051 
644,049 


16.064,000 

884,000 

11,229,000 


NewYork 2.054,900         78,439.000 


New  York  City 

Boroughs 

Remainder  ot  New  York. 


1,245,162 


809,738 


43,999,000 
12.239,000 
22,201,000 


Calilornia. 


Los  Angeles.. 

Los  Angeles  County 

Remamder  of  California. 


1,948,700        83,558,000 


771.547 
1.177,153 


2,893,000 
29,909,000 
50,766,000 


Nebraska  State  Technical  Assistance  Direc- 
tor Samuel  J.  Cornelius  protested  in  Feb- 
bruary  of  this  year  that  Nebraska  was  not 
getting  Its  fair  share  of  Federal  funds  for 
Headstart.  Federal  records  for  1966  and  1966 
show  that  Nebraska  ranked  last  among  the 
50  states  In  summer  Headstart  money  re- 
ceived; however,  the  state  ranks  36th  in  the 
number  of  eligible  children.  Under  the  1968 
allocations  for  summer  HeadstMt.  Nebraska 
Is  getting  about  4.5  percent  of  the  money  to 
be  spent  In  the  11 -state  area  in  the  Kansas 
City  region,  while  having  about  8.6  percent 
of  the  eligible  population  In  this  region. 

PUBLIC   REU^TIONS 

The  only  area  In  which  OEO  appears  to  be 
administratively  proficient  Is  the  area  of  pub- 
lic relations.  With  a  massive  public  relations 
budget,  OEO  constantly  Is  in  the  process  of 
printing  beautiful  brochures  and  tons  of 
press  releases.  OEO  constantly  woos  the  press 
and  whenever  articles  are  written  which  are 
favorable  to  OEO  they  are  reproduced  en 
masse  and  sent  to  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  a  mailing  list  of  unknown  length.  In 
an  article  entitled  "Maximum  Feasible  Pub- 
licity" by  Irwin  Knoll  and  Jules  Wltcover. 
they  note:  "In  the  Johnson  Administration's 
War  on  Poverty,  nobody — not  even  the  poor — 
gets  more  attention  from  Sargent  Shrtver's 
OHQ  than  does  the  ccHnbat  correspondent. 
Except  for  the  Pentagon,  where  more  than 


200  government  publicists  labor  to  explain  or 
obscure  details  of  the  Administration's  other 
war,  no 'federal  command  past  puts  greater 
emphasis  and  energy  into  psychological  war- 
fare for  and  against  the  press." 

Rep.  Robert  H.  Michel  (R-ni.)  sUted  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  last  fall : 

"Every  time  an  article  appears  In  one  of 
my  district  papers  favorable  to  one  of  the 
poverty  programs  In  our  area,  'Sarge'  Shrlver 
kindly  sits  down  Immediately  and  writes  me 
a  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  article.  He 
also  manages  to  keep  me  informed  on  how 
our  two  Senators  from  Illinois  vote  on  OEO 
programs.  I  often  wonder  if  OEO  has  an  em- 
ployee assigned  to  following  the  news  from 
my  18th  District  of  Illinois.  It  might  even  be 
that  they  have  someone  assigned  to  each  of 
us.  With  a  public  relations  budget  like  theirs, 
this  Is  quite  possible." 

Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio  took 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  tell  about  a  letter 
from  a  citizen  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  complain- 
ing about  being  flooded  with  unrequested 
mail  from  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty. 
The  letter  read  in  part: 

"Now,  Just  how  I  got  on  their  mailing  list. 
I  do  not  know,  but  other  doctors  in  this  area 
also  tell  me  that  their  offices  are  being 
flooded  vrith  this  literature. 

"I  read  .  .  .  that  this  Goverrmient  poverty 
measure  Is  short  on  funds  due  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  is  In  a  wrangle  about  the 
amount  of  appropriation.  If  the  OEO  is  that 
short  of  money,  then  Just  why  am  I  being 
flooded  with  this  literature? 

"I  don't  object  if  my  Income  tax  is  raised 
another  10%  for  the  Viet  Nam  war  oi  for 
purposes  of  controlling  inflation,  but  I  do 
object  vigorously  to  my  tax  money  being 
blithely  wasted  In  this  manner." 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  were  three  OEO 
"News  Summary  of  the  War  on  Poverty,"  and 
one  news  release.  In  addition,  four  six  to 
31-page  documents  supporting  various  OEO 
programs,  some  of  which  contained  material 
which  Mr.  Lausche  questioned:  "A  great  deal 
of  political  rhetoric  surrounds  the  sugges- 
tion of  dlsbannlng  the  agency  for  the  poor, 
but  stripped  clean,  the  proposal  Is  that 
America  should  once  again  turn  Its  back  on 
one-flfth  of  the  American  commimlty." 

Mr.  Lausche  commented:  "The  argimient 
may  be  sound,  but  what  right  does  the  ad- 
ministrator have  to  use  public  funds  to 
propagandize  a  program  that  is  being  de- 
bated and  controverted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States?" 

EFFECTS  OF  OVERSELLING 

When  Sargent  Shrlver  was  booed  off  the 
stage  and  out  of  the  haU  by  angry  delegates 
to  a  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty  con- 
vention, the  Washington  Post  noted  in  an 
editorial  that  Shrlver  "was  hearing  from  the 
people  who  have  taken  literally  every  word 
of  every  official  pronoimcement.  These  true 
believers  now  consider  themselves  betrayed, 
for  the  performance  turns  out  to  be  less 
splendid  than  the  promise." 

Haynes  Johnson,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
writer  for  the  Washington  Star,  said:  "The 
program  has  suffered  from  too  much  and  too 
effective  salesmanship.  As  a  consequence,  it 
Is.  In  part,  a  captive  of  Its  own  promises." 

Lawrence  K.  Roos.  Supervisor,  Clayton,  Mo., 
said:  "Too  often  new  programs  are  announced 
with  great  flourish  from  Washington  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  potential  longevity 
of  the  program  or  the  long  term  ability  of 
the  local  commimltles  to  support  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Frequently,  Federal  assistance  for  these 
programs  Is  cut  back  at  a  later  date  and  the 
local  officials  of  the  areas  affected  are  called 
upon  to  explain  the  cutback  to  a  disappointed 
pubUc." 

Mayor  John  H.  Reading  of  Oakland,  Calif- 
said:  "Quit  making  promises  if  you  can't 
fulfill  them,"  and  went  on  to  blame  some 
Federal  program*  for  causing  city  troubles. 
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LOBBYING 

A  serious  matter  of  criminal  lobbying  waa 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  R.  Ford  by  Mayor  Wallace  Johnson 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  prior  to  action  on  the 
poverty  legislation  last  fall,  and  was  later 
substantiated  by  other  mayors.  In  a  letter  to 
Rep.  Ford,  the  Mayor  said : 

"Today,  long  distance  collect  from  Wash- 
ington, an  assistant  of  Sargent  Shrlver,  Lewis 
Bitter,  telephoned  me  to  secure  my  com- 
mendation of  the  OEO  pa-ogram.  He  went  on 
to  explain  that,  with  the  approval  of  Mayor 
Neal  S.  Blalsdell,  of  Honolulu,  he  was  calling 
the  Republican  mayors  erf  this  country  to 
solicit  their  support  of  OEO.  If  I  were  favor- 
ably disposed  to  append  my  name  to  a  peti- 
tion or  statement  In  support  of  OEO,  Mr. 
Bitter  explained,  he  would  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  text  of  such  a  statement. 

•I  asked  him  what  was  the  general  content 
of  the  statement.  He  responded  that  It  In- 
cluded the  thought  that  the  OEO  program 
m  the  local  communities  was  working  well 
and  effectively,  and  that  furthermore  I,  as  a 
Republican  mayor,  endorsed  It.  I  promptly 
advUed  this  man  that  I  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  OEO  program,  and  could  see  no 
evidence  that  It  was  attaining  Its  objectives. 
■My  purpose  In  writing  to  you  is  to  tell 
vou  that  as  a  citizen,  a  public  servant,  and 
a.  fellow  Republican,  I  resent  Sargent  Shrlver 
and  his  aides  using  public  funds  and  facili- 
ties to  m  effect,  lobby  among  local  Republi- 
can officials  in  an  effort  to  put  pressure  on 
Gerald  Ford  and  Everett  Dlrksen.  Mr.  Rltter 
quite  candidly  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
his  endeavor  was  to  prepare  a  message  en- 
dorsed by  a  large  number  of  Republican 
mayors,  and  then  to  confront  you  with  It  .  .  . 
Here  Is  a  flagrant  example  of  staff  lobbying 
against  legislators.  You  can  count  on  my 
full  cooperation  to  help  correct  this  abuse." 
The  efforts  of  Mr.  Rltter  did  result  In  a 
telegram  signed  by  22  Republican  mayors 
being  sent  to  Minority  Leaders  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen and  Gerald  Ford  urging  the  minority 
leaders  "to  encourage  Members  of  Congrees 
to  support  the  OEO  budget  so  that  these  dy- 
namic and  imaginative  programs  may  be 
carried  on  in  a  successful  manner." 

Pursuant  to  the  above  action.  Congress- 
man Charles  E.  GoodeU  (R-N.Y.)  responded 
with  a  press  release  reminding  OEO  of  the 
criminal  lobbying  law  In  which  he  said: 

"Information  has  come  to  me  from  several 
Republican  mayors  that  they  resented  pres- 
sure from  OEO  officials  to  whom  they  must 
apply  for  funds.  All  mayors  of  major  cities 
in  this  country  face  flscal  probl«ns  and  they 
want  as  much  Federal  money  to  come  to 
their  cities  as  Is  possible,  however  poorly 
written  and  poorly  administered  the  Federal 
laws  may  be.  They  acknowledge  that  they  do 
not  have  Information  about  suggested  Im- 
provements or  redirection  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  When  they  are  called  or  contacted 
by  mall,  the  context  Inevitably  Is :  'You  want 
us  to  make  money  available  to  your  commu- 
nity, now  you  do  something  for  us.  Urge  con- 
gressional leadership  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  to  carry  It  on  In  Its  present 
form.' 

"This  Is  a  very  serious  matter.  Letters  are 
going  out  from  OEO  every  day  and  wires  are 
burning  with  OEO  employees  urging  pubUc 
officials,  labor  unions,  business  groups,  and 
other  organizations  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  Members  of  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
these  people  being  solicited  are  getting  only 
one  side  of  the  story.  They  are  told:  'Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  trying  to  kUl  the  poverty 
war.  If  you  want  to  save  It  and  keep  getting 
some  money  in  your  community,  go  to  work 
on  your  Congressman.'  They  are  not  told 
about  the  Opportunity  Crusade  or  other  pro- 
posals to  improve  and  redirect  the  i»ogram." 
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ErFBCTTVENKSB  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
PaOCBAMS 

"Administrative  and  flscal  irregularities 
.  .  .  flscal  mismanagement  .  .  .  Irre^wnslble 
administration  .  .  .  Insufficient  develc^ment 
.  .  hostility  between  the  two  counties  .  .  - 
lack  of  local  participation  .  .  .  factionalism 
and  representation  failures  .  .  .  cost  effec- 
tiveness and  limited  funds  .  .  .  excessive  ad- 
ministrative costs  .  .  .  uneconomical  size 
.  .  .  lack  of  flscal  control." 

These  are  not  the  declarations  of  Irate 
taxpayers,  conservative  Southerners  or  crit- 
ical newsmen,  but  the  rationale  cited  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  (OEO)  It- 
self for  terminating  13  of  Its  own  programs. 
This  listing  was  received  by  the  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  from  OEO  in 
response  to  a  request  for  reasons  why  the 
programs  were  closed.  Although  the  13  pro- 
grams which  were  terminated  on  a  final  basis 
represent  a  combined  funding  level  of  less 
than  $1.5  mllUon,  the  act  of  closing  and  the 
BUt>sequent  elucidation  tend  to  substantiate 
what  the  public  has  suspected  about  the  pov- 
erty programs,  for  years. 

Further  criteria  given  by  OEO  for  closing 
these  programs  Included: 

"Restrictive  and  mal-admlnlstered  person- 
nel practices  .  .  .  failure  (of  the  local  agency) 
to  abide  by  Its  own  by-laws  .  .  .  after  a  year 
of  operation  and  an  expenditure  of  $62,000, 
nothing  substantial  has  been  accomplished 
In  the  area  of  community  action  .  .  lack  of 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  board  and  the 
staff  .  .  .  meaningful  involvement  of  the  poor 
has  been  marginal  to  non-existent .  .  failure 
to  develop  any  meaningful,  fundable  pro- 
grams during  18  months  of  operation  .  .  . 
representatives  of  the  poor  have  not  been 
selected  by  the  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  the  CAP  Is  Intended 
to  serve  .  .  .  Inadequate  flscal  control  .  . 
poor  board-staff  reUtlons  .  .  .  lack  of  profes- 
sional ability  to  produce  a  workable  applica- 
tion .  .  .  failtire  to  comply  with  special  con- 
ditions adequately  .  .  .  poor  administrative 
relationships  with  delegate  agencies  and 
other  Federal  agencies." 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  review 
of  program  terminations  made  by  OEO  is 
that  not  one  major  city  or  program  is  listed 
among  them.  In  spite  of  the  flndlngs  of 
OBO's  own  Inspection  offices.  GAO  reports. 
Congressional  investigations,  state  Investi- 
gations, charges  by  governors.  OEO  workers 
and  the  poor  themselves.  It  a^iears  from 
newspaper  reports  and  other  documentaUon 
available  that  most  OEO  programs  which 
are  still  In  operation  today  have  many  of 
the  same  characteristics.  Yet  little  action  or 
attempts  to  terminate  or  upgrade  them  ap- 
pear to  be  In  the  offing. 

"I  have  Just  about  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Community  Action  programs 
are  hopeless.  So  much  local  responsibility  is 
required  for  them,  and  there  Is  so  little 
Judgment  in  what  they  do.  .  .  .  One  group 
of  extremists  has  wanted  to  use  Community 
Action  for  civil  rights,  another  for  politics." 
(Congressman  PhU  M.  Landrum  (D-Oeor- 
gla)  August.  1967.) 

"Perhaps  the  most  general  statement  to 
be  made  about  Community  Action  Is  that 
clear  evidence  of  effective  work  In  this  phase 
of  center  programming  is  simply  not  to  be 
found.  What  does  appear  ...  Is  a  potpoiu-ri 
of  rather  fitful  actions  which  are  often  Ill- 
timed  and  unplanned."  (Description  and 
Evaluation  of  Neighborhood  Centers,  Klrsch- 
ner  Associates). 

"It  (community  action)  has  not  worked 
In  many  communities  of  America,  and  I  tell 
you  that  In  many  communities  it  has  been 
a  catastrophic  flop  .  .  ."  (Rep.  Roman  Pu- 
clnskl,  D-ni.,  Hotise  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.) 
Several   studies   have   been  conducted   to 


determine  the  effecUveneas  of  CAP  programs 
in  general  and  the  results  of  these  are  avatl- 
ablstous: 


DB.    KKNNXTH    CLABX    STUDY 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Stern  Family 
Fund,  Dr.  Keimeth  Clark,  conducted  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams in  New  York  City,  Boston,  New  Haven, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
Newark,  Syracuse,  San  Francisco,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  Paterson,  New  J«rsey,  as  well 
as  exploratory  research  Into  the  programs  of 
53  other  communities.  Pending  the  publica- 
tion of  the  full  study,  he  presented  a  brief 
on  his  flndlngs  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty  last 
summer.  In  his  statement  he  noted: 

"It  is  discouraging  to  report  our  flndlngs 
that  most  programs  studied  were — at  least 
in  the  first  two  years  of  their  work — either 
partly  or  wholly  Ineffective  In  terms  of  (cri- 
teria he  felt  characterized  an  effective  com- 
munity action  agency)." 

"Most  programs  were  not  directed  to  com- 
munity action  at  all.  but  to  traditional  social 
service  welfare  benevolence  alleviating  some 
of  the  condtlons  of  poverty  but  not  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  abolition  of  poverty 
itself." 

He  concluded  ".  .  .  Federal  financed  com- 
munity action  programs  have  so  far  not  re- 
sulted in  many  observable  changes  In  the 
predicament  of  the  poor  and  indeed  that  the 
programs  generally  are  likely  to  reinforce  the 
dependency  and  the  powerlessness  of  the 
poor.  In  no  case  has  effectiveness  of  program 
or  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  poor  been 
applied  as  a  criterion  for  Federal  support." 

KIBSCHNn    STUDY 

A  study  by  Klrschner  Associates,  conduct- 
ed for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
was  the  first  national  evaluation  of  the 
neighborhood  centers — a  key  feature  of  anti- 
poverty  activity  In  most  cities.  The  report, 
prepared  after  inspection  of  20  centers  and 
Interviews  with  more  than  500  officials  and 
poor  people  across  the  country,  contained 
very  revealing  findings,  some  of  which  are: 

"Most  of  the  poor  have  no  involvement 
whatsoever  in  the  anti-poverty  outposts." 

"Success  Is  very  small  In  terms  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  to  be  reached,  the  quaUty 
of  these  contacts  and  the  extent  to  which 
hard-core  poor  are  being  drawn  Into  center 
operations." 

Many  of  the  centers  suffer  from  "Internal 
disorganization  and  lack  of  adequately 
trained  staff".  ...  All  centers  In  small  com- 
munities are  "utterly  devoid  of  anything  re- 
sembling collective  action"  to  change  con- 
ditions. 

Most  of  the  centers  have  been  unable  to 
combine  two  "mutually  incompatible" 
tasks — mobilizing  the  poor  to  demand  social 
change  while  assembling  tradltloiLal  employ- 
ment, education,  health,  welfare  and  recre- 
ation services  tinder  one  roof. 

The   centers   have   given   help   and   fresh 
hope  to  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  poor.  But' 
those  worst  off  "appear  to  be  almost  com- 
pletely uninvolved  as  active  participants  In 
center  programs." 

Employment  and  other  agencies  have  ex- 
tended and  Improved  their  work  through  the 
centers,  but  "the  result  has  not  yet  been  an 
effective  Integration  of  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  neighborhood  poverty." 

The  report  says  there  Is  "confusion  at  al' 
levels"  over  whether  the  neighborhood  units 
should  stress  social  services  or  social  action. 
"It  Is  extremely  rare  to  find  both  aggressive 
community  action  and  well  executed  service 
programs  within  the  same  center."  the  re- 
porter says. 

"Where  community  action  Is  emphasized, 
a  gtx>d  deal  of  effort  has  been  expended  for 
VThat  appear  to  be  relatively  minor  results 
In  the  way  of  resident  participation." 
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The  Klrschner  group  also  found  that  4« 
percent  ol  those  who  used  the  centers  said 
they  got  nothing  Irom  them;  while  15  per- 
cent obtained  Jobs  and  30  percent  obtained 
various  services. 

NKW  HAVXN,  CONN. 

In  January,  1968,  the  results  of  Congress- 
man Robert  Glalmo's  (D-Conn.)  Investiga- 
tion of  the  New  Haven  Community  Action 
Agency,  Community  Progress,  Inc.,  long  con- 
sidered OEO's  model  program,  shattered  the 
UIusloQ  that  this  program  was  effectively 
assisting  the  poor.  Despite  grants  totaUng 
$18  million  during  the  last  four  years,  for  a 
city  with  a  population  of  only  140,000,  Rep. 
Olalmo  said  "In  New  Haven,  the  so-called 
model  dty,  conditions  are  worse  than  ever. 
and  the  rate  of  unemployment  among  Ne- 
groes Is  higher  than  before." 

In  February  of  1967  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  NEC's  (Neighborhood  Em- 
ployment Centers)  was  prepared  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CPI  staff  and  states  in  part: 

"Job  seeking  applicants  are  given  the  "run 
around'  and  asked  to  return  time  and  time 
again." 

"AppUcants  receive  an  indifferent  reception 

at  the  NECS." 

"The  NEC  staff  is  unwilling  to  tailor  pro- 
grams and  placements  to  the  needs  of  In- 
diilduaji.  but  attempts  to  fit  individuals 
into  exl^Ujig  programs  and  placements  with- 
out serious  consideration  of  the  applicant's 
particular  needs." 

"Job  placement  at  the  NECS  has  been  a 
haphazard  process." 

"NEC  staffs  have  become  preoccupied  wltti 
the  statistical   measurements   of   success." 

"The  majority  of  direct  Job  placements  do 
not  represent  any  Increase  in  pay,  skill  level. 
or  chance  for  advancement  over  the  Jobs  the 
applicants  held  before  coming  to  the  NEC. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the 
CPI  placement  did  little  or  nothing  to 
change  the  pattern  of  drifting  from  one  un- 
satisfactory Job  to  another." 

Regarding  Job  placement  figures.  Con- 
gressman Olalmo  said  "There  have  been 
3  544  placements  in  training  and  4,127  Job 
placements  for  a  total  of  7,671.  According 
to  information  obtained  by  us,  the  cumula- 
tive figure  of  7,671  does  not  represent  in- 
dividuals because  some  of  the  3,544  persons 
who  have  received  training  are  counted 
again  in  the  Job  placements  total  (4,127) 
when  they  are  placed  In  Jobs  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  training  program." 

WHAT    HAPPENED    TO    LOCAL    INrTlATIVE? 

"Too  Often  we  are  told  by  the  GEO  what 
to  plan,  in  fact,  given  the  plan  and  told  to 
sign  here." 

"The  long  arm  of  Washington  is  reach- 
ing in  with  funds  and  telling  us  what  to 
do." 

"The  key  to  the  success  of  such  programs 
is  that  they  be  geared  to  specific  needs  and 
that  we  maintain  the  local  concept." 

These  are  the  comments  of  community  ac- 
tion directors  across  the  cotintry  in  response 
to  OEO's  policy  to  passing  out  canned  pro- 
grams and  allocaUng  all  monies  to  such  pre- 
packaged programs  leaving  no  funds  for  any 
innovative  and  unique  programs  which  may 
be  designed  and  developed  at  the  community 
level.  It  is  noted  that  original  purpose  of  the 
Community  Action  program  states  "Because 
community  needs  and  resources  differ  widely, 
considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  de- 
velopment and  conduction  of  a  community 
action  program." 

William  R.  Carter,  Jr.,  administrator  of  the 
Ramsey  County  (St.  Paul)  Minn.,  commu- 
nity action  agency  based  his  resignation  on 
"changes  taking  place  in  the  program  plan- 
ning and  execution.  .  .  .  What  was  at  the 
start  an  effort  on  the  local  level  to  develop 
various  programs  and  techniques  is  becom- 
ing a  situation  of  having  imposed  on  us  non- 
local concepts,  programs,  techniques,  meth- 
ods and  relationships. 


Paul  Carplno.  director  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty in  Missoula  and  Mineral  Counties,  Mon- 
tena,  complained  the  local  agencies  get 
"canned  programs  from  Washington,  and 
said  local  agencies  should  have  more  to  say 
in  determining  how  local  programs  are  to  be 
run.  rather  than  getting  prepackaged,  pre- 
planned  programs  from  2,000  miles  away." 

Many  state  and  local  officials  have  likewise 
complained  that  prepackaged  programs  are 
not  going  to  win  the  war  on  poverty : 

Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
"Program  priorities  must  be  determined  by 
local  committees,  not  at  the  Federal  level; 
the  local  committees  can  beet  appraise  their 
programs.  I  need  hardly  mention  that  this  is 
the  heart  of  the  Community  Act  program." 

Mayor  Roy  B.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.: 
"the  tendency  of  more  control  at  the  Wash- 
ington level  and  the  concurrent  decrease  in 
latitude  at  the  local  level  is  the  most  alarm- 
ing development  In  the  program  ...  its  lack 
of  greater  success  Is  due  to  lack  of  funds 
and  lack  of  permissive  authority  from  Wash- 
ington to  more  fully  utilize  local  Initiative 
in  determining  the  use  of  these  funds  so 
as  to  best  meet  local  needs." 

John  E.  (Jack)  Van  WeU.  Chairman, 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  WaterviUe. 
Washington:  "According  to  the  act.  local 
groups  are  supposed  to  determine  local  needs, 
but  we  have  found  that  many  of  our  pro- 
grams in  this  area  have  been  forced  on  us 
by  pressxure  from  the  higher  echelons  of 
OEO." 

Henry  B.  Hunter,  Chairman.  Southeastern 
Tidewater  Opportunity  Project,  Norfolk. 
Virginia:  "TInless  the  cities  themselves 
through  their  community  action  agencies 
Insist  upon  latitude  within  the  legislation 
to  continue  to  originate  programs,  we  will 
find  this  entire  ccncept  of  self-improvement 
through  local  action  changed  into  one  more 
Federally  regulated  operation." 

H.  B.  Hllderbrand,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  Dallas,  Oregon:  "There  is  a 
need  for  less  restrictions  on  the  types  of 
projects  at  the  national  level  because  prob- 
lems are  so  varied  by  locality." 

Mayor  E.  W.  Eller,  AshevlUe.  North  Caro- 
lina: "The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  not  demonstrated  genuine  commitment 
to  the  concept  of  local  initiative.  Projects 
devised  by  the  Opportunity  Corp.  have  re- 
peatedly been  ignored  while  OEO  forced  the 
Corporation  into  projects  devised  in  Wash- 
ington. .  .  .  National  programs  and  poli- 
cies to  fight  poverty  should  originate  where 
the  people  and  the  problems  are.  Only  In  this 
way,  can  anything  approaching  'creative  fed- 
eralism' become  a  reality." 

Fred  D.  Hauser,  Chairman,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Winston-Salem.  N.C.:  "OEO  has 
not  recognized  the  value  of  both  national 
and  local  goals.  Local  goals  further  consid- 
erably the  success  of  a  local  program,  while 
OEO  has  Implemented  its  program  with  only 
national  goals  in  mind." 

Governor  Otto  Kerner,  Illinois:  "Although 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  Initially 
designed  to  allow  states  and  communities  to 
set  priorities,  earmarking  of  funds  at  the 
national  level  and  guidelines  Imposed  on  oiir 
communities  by  the  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have  all  but 
totally  excluded  local  and  state  agencies 
from  the  actual  determination  of  program 
priorities.  We  suggest  a  stronger  voice  for 
the  state  and  local  agencies  in  setting  priori- 
ties, allocating  funds,  and  a  general  change 
of  attitude  at  the  regional  level  as  it  con- 
cerns the  ability  of  our  people  to  determine 
their  own  needs  and  how  these  needs  should 
be  met." 

Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Washington: 
"If  there  is  any  obstacle  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  program  it  is  present  in  a  tend- 
ency to  fall  back  and  entrench  in  historic 
bureaucratic  patterns  for  the  sake  of  sur- 
vival. Such  entrenchment  shows  Itself  in  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  local  determUuttion 


and  an  Increase  in  nationally  devised  cate- 
gorical programs  and  earmarking  of  funds 
coupled  with  a  failure  to  allow  the  reasonable 
development  of  Innovative  local  demonstra- 
tion programs." 

Governor  Harold  LeVander  of  Minnesota: 
"There  la  need  for  more  imaginative  pro- 
grams keyed  to  loeal  needs.  With  funding  s^ 
proval  centered  In  a  regional  office  by  people 
who  have  no  familiarity  with  an  area  or  its 
problems,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
get  acceptance  of  a  special.  Imaginative  pro- 
gram that  is  different  than  the  standard; 
This  in  itself,  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
community  action  concept  and  results  In 
the  sEuneness  of  programs  throughout  the 
State." 

LACK   or   COOHDINATION 

Lack  of  coordination  and  coc^)eratlon  of 
the  community  action  agencies  with  existing 
agencies  conducting  programs  aiding  the 
poor  and  the  local  governmental  agencies  has 
been  as  a  possible  major  reason  why  CAP  pro- 
grams have  not  been  effective. 

Before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  June  1967,  Whitney  M.  Young, 
head  of  the  Urban  League,  stated: 

The  attitude  of  the  local  CAP  agency  to- 
ward local  existing  agencies  is  also  a  factor 
frequently  cited  by  the  Urban  League  execu- 
tives as  an  obstacle  to  greater  achievement 
m  the  War  on  Poverty.  CAP  programs  are 
very  often  seen  as  shutting  out  existing  agen- 
cies and  refusing  to  delegate  programs  to 
them.  In  some  instances,  CAP  duplicates 
what  existing  agencies  do,  rather  than  but- 
tressing independent  efforts.  There  Is  a  feel- 
ing, particularly  in  smaller  oommunlties  that 
the  CAP  program  does  not  encourage  par- 
ticipation by  other  community  agencies. 

Joseph  Dyer,  former  director  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  OEO,  testified : 

We  have  been  dismayed  concerning  the 
failure  of  Community  Action  groups  to  co- 
ordinate and  cooperate  with  hundreds  of 
volunteer  groups  in  our  state. 

To  attempt  to  fight  poverty  by  ignoring 
the  efforts  of  the  many  thousands  of  volun- 
teers associated  with  church  groups,  youth 
groups,  fraternal  and  civil  organizations  and 
the  business  sector  has  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  weakness  of  current  Commxinity  Ac- 
tion in  Connecticut.  Proper  use  of  volunteers 
will  reduce  costs  and  greatly  enhance  the 
spirit  of  dedication  of  paid  staff  members. 

In  a  study  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty, 
Marshall  Kaplan,  a  San  Francisco  economic 
and  planning  consultant,  says : 

Even  if  the  local  war  on  poverty  had  all 
the  money  In  the  world,  they  themselves 
could  still  not  make  a  dent  in  needs  of  the 
poor  without  help  from  existing  agencies. 

The  report  criticized  tension  between  the 
central  office  and  target  area  boards  Jealous 
of  their  prerogatives: 

Such  tension  is  mostly  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  a  sorely  needed  program  evaluation 
system. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  October  10, 
1967,  issue  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Register: 

Local  poverty  officials  are  under  federal 
pressure  to  improve  working  relationships 
with  other  agencies  in  the  community. 

Donald  McKenzie,  executive  director,  told 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Polk  County 
Community  Action  Council: 

When  we  started  out  we  were  a  knight  In 
shining  armor  coming  tc  slay  all  the  dragons. 
Now  we  are  becoming  another  agency  that 
has  to  fit  in  with  the  other  agencies.  We  are 
getting  away  from  the  period  of  reckless 
abandon  and  into  more  co-operation. 

OEO's  position  has  been  to  discourage  co- 
ordination with  and  use  of.  existing  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  poverty  programs.  One 
comment  along  this  line  comes  from  Mr. 
Harry  P.  Brentllnger.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  Terre  Haute.  Indiana: 

"We  have  a  consumer  education  and  fam- 
ily living  program  In  this  County  with  the 
Vigo  County  Extension  Service,  as  delegate 
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agency.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  resulU 
we  are  getting,  but  we  are  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties with  OEO  representatives  due  to  the 
fact  that  Extension  Service  is  an  established 
agency  In  the  field  and  they  would  like  for 
us  to  set  up  a  how  program  with  new  people 
for  this  program.  We  feel  that  we  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  we  have 
by  making  use  of  this  agency  and  its  trained 
personnel." 

Interested  and  concerned  citizens  In  a 
variety  of  pKJsitions  and  representatives  of 
organizations  have  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction at  the  progress  In  Community  Action 
Programs: 

Sacramento,  California:  Bill  Conwell.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Washington  Residents  Anti- 
poverty  Council,  returned  their  October  op- 
erating funds  in  the  amount  of  (4,645.66  to 
Sargent  Shriver,  then  Director  of  the  OEO, 
as  a  protest,  being  tired  of  seeing  antl-  pov- 
erty funds  "wasted".  He  said  anti-poverty 
programs  in  Sacramento  were  not  reaching 
the  poor  and  that  his  organization  was  being 
forced  by  the  Sacramento  Area  Economic  Op- 
portunity Council  to  conduct  meaningless 
programs. 

Harlem,  New  York  City,  New  York:  Dr. 
Kenneth  Marshall,  one  of  the  architects  of 
HABYOU  and  now  President  of  Metropolitan 
Applied  Research  Center,  New  York,  said  on 
February  20,  1968: 

"After  four  years  and  $20  million,  the 
Haryou  progriun  Is  a  dismal  failure— nothing 
went  right,  and  all  of  the  money  you  poured 
Into  Haryou  projects  has  left  the  community 
with  no  lasting  projects."  In  setting  up  the 
Harlem  program,  he  said,  not  enough  consid- 
eration was  given  to  "how  this  country  is 
really  rim  politically  and  economically."  As  a 
result  "The  very  poverty  program  put  out  in 
the  name  of  the  poor  has  been  caiptured  by 
the  well-to-do." 

Washington.  D.C.:  Mrs.  Agnes  T.  Marks, 
Coordinator,  Legion  of  Mothers,  said: 

"Our  organization  is  vitally  concerned  with 
helping  the  poor.  Through  these  last  three  or 
four  years  of  experience,  we  have  seen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  being  poured  into  the  'war  on 
poverty'  here  in  D.C.  Over  this  period  of  time 
we  have  seen  very  little  trickle  down  into  the 
areas  where  it  is  so  desperately  njeeded." 

New  York,  New  York:  Rep.  Hjigh  Carey 
(D.-N.Y.)  noted  "There  is  a  riot  and  a  run- 
away of  ineffective  programs  proliferating  all 
over  the  city,  but  not  an  effective  attack  upon 
the  basic  problem  of  poverty." 

Rep.  James  Scheuer  (d-N.Y.)  also  noted 
"New  York  City  has  had  a  disastrous  experi- 
ence thus  far  In  the  poverty  program." 

Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Rev.  William  Sicking, 
Cincinnati  poverty  war  member,  said  during 
hearings  on  that  city's  program.  "I  have 
found  very  few  programs  encouraged  and 
approved  by  the  CAC  that  attack  the  problem 
of  poverty  at  home  plate.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  CAC — approved  neighborhood  services 
tend  to  promise  more  than  can  be  produced. 
Grass  roots  poor  people  laught  at  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

"CAC?  Never  heard  of  it.  they  say.  Those 
who  have  heard  of  It  call  them  'big  shots' 
who  are  telling  us  to  raise  ourselves  by  our 
own  bootstraps,  only  we  don't  have  any  boots. 

"And:  'If  it  weren't  for  us  poor  people, 
those  guys  wouldn't  have  a  Job  and  be  pull- 
ing down  those  fancy  salaries.'  " 

Phoenix,  Arizona:  A  survey  conducted  by 
the  Arizona  Republic  found  that :  "Most  peo- 
ple in  the  target  area  are  completely  unaware 
of  a  poverty  war.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  been 
touched  one  way  or  another  by  the  dozens  of 
programs  in  operation  there  generally  are  not 
touched  enough  to  cause  any  significant 
changes  in  their  social  or  economic  sta- 
tuses ...  at  the  poverty  level  there  is  con- 
siderable animosity  expressed  against  'Anglos' 
who  have,  on  the  one  hand,  encouraged  them 
to  work  for  their  own  betterment  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  failed  to  deliver  the  goods 
that  will  help  them  up  the  ladder." 


San  Adtonlo.  Texas:  Coimty  Commissioner 
A.  J.  Ploch  declared  the  anti-poverty  program 
as  a  whole  Is  "a  complete  Joke  and  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money." 

Chicago,  nunols:  Alderman  Jack  Sperling 
said  "It  Just  seems  to  keep  growing  and 
grovrlng.  but  nobody  outside  of  the  CCUO 
(Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity) 
office  knows  what's  going  on.  The  efficiency  of 
the  poverty  iHtjgram  is  in  doubt  because  of 
the  whole  obscurity  of  what  thsy  are  do- 
ing." 

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin:  The  director  of  an 
inner  dty  development  project  commented: 

"The  project  Is  doing  many  fine  things. 
But  the  root  causes  of  poverty — ^we're  not 
scratching  the  surface." 

Denver.  Colorado:  John  J.  Herrera.  board 
chairman  of  SER  (Service,  Employment  Re- 
development) wrote  to  Michael  C.  Moore, 
Denver  Opportunity.  Inc.,  "It  is  not  so  much 
the  $20,000.  that  we  have  asked  In  our  last 
three  propoeals  since  December  of  1966,  but 
the  principle  of  not  being  able  to  negotiate 
with  you.  so  powerful,  way  up  In  your  ivory 
tower."  "We  dont  feel  that  Moore  is  work- 
ing with  our  people.  We  haven't  had  the 
communications  we  feel  we  should  get."  said 
Herrera. 

Columbus,  Ohio:  Monslgnor  Hugh  Murphy, 
a  leader  In  Joint  Organization  for  Inner- 
City  Needs  (JOIN)  took  CMACAO  (Colum- 
bus Metropolitan  Conununity  Action  Orga- 
nization) to  task  for  "senseless  duplication  of 
already  existing  programs."  He  stated,  "Aside 
from  the  one  obvious  benefit  of  providing  for 
the  CMACAO  staff,  the  poor  In  Columbus  find 
little  evidence  of  any  effective  anti-poverty 
program." 

Laredo,  Texas:  A  program  analyst  from 
the  OEO  Austin  Regional  Office  stated  that 
regional  OEXD  had  determined  "the  poor  are 
not  getting  their  money's  worth." 

Brownsville.  Tennessee:  B.  W.  Cobb. 
County  Judge  in  Brownsville,  said :  "I  do  not 
wish  to  be  critical,  but  must  observe  that 
the  program  originally  designed  to  aid  the 
poor  £md  underprivileged  In  this  locality  has. 
In  my  opinion,  been  a  miserable  failure." 

Atlanta,  Georgia:  The  Atlanta  Metropoli- 
tan Grass  Roots  Council,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  predominantly  Negro  civic 
organizations  in  the  city,  labeled  Economic 
Opportunity  Atlanta's  poverty  program  in 
Vine  City  "a  complete  failure."  Rev.  Clyde 
Williams,  president  of  the  Council,  said  some 
residents  were  angry  "because  the  millions  of 
dollars  poverty  program  failed  to  meet  their 
needs,"  and  said  the  council  planned  "to  con- 
tact proper  authorities  requesting  that  fur- 
ther funds  be  withheld  until  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation is  made  of  the  poverty  program." 

Port  Worth,  Texas:  Labor  Leader  J.  W. 
Sifford,  who  represents  the  Central  Labor 
Council  on  the  CAP  Committee,  said  "I 
can't  say  the  program  has  done  anything, 
except  that  it  has  given  the  leadership  of  the 
poverty  areas  the  feeling  that  there  is  hope." 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee:  Rev.  J.  Love  Ed- 
wards, a  director  of  HELP,  a  local  organiza- 
tion for  assisting  persons  in  need,  was  highly 
critical  of  the  local  anti-poverty  program 
"for  spending  millions  and  giving  only  prom- 
ises." He  said  the  local  agency  had  spent 
$2  million  "but  what  good  has  It  done  and 
where  has  it  aU  gone?"  He  said  CAP  had 
spent  about  850,000  to  aid  130  families  while 
"we  (HELP)  have  helped  130  families  and 
spent  less  than  $300  doing  It." 

Toledo,  Ohio:  The  fourth  member  to  leave 
the  East  Toledo  Neighborhood  Opportunity 
Center  in  a  month,  Harold  Salverda.  upon 
his  resignation  as  director  of  the  Center,  said 
the  center's  present  annual  budget  Is  more 
than  $100,000,  but  the  accomplishments  of 
the  center  were  less  than  they  should  have 
been.  "I  know  I'm  going  to  sound  like  a  real 
sorehead,  but  I  think  the  question  needs  to 
be  asked:  Are  we  really  helping  the  poor?" 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Planning  Asso- 


ciation of  Toledo,  Richard  C.  Heymann,  Jr.. 
promptly  responded  "The  East  Toledo  Cen- 
ter has  been  a  fiasco  from  the  day  we  opened 
It."  This  after  $200,000  and  two  years  of  per- 
I>etual  turmoil,  internal  feuding  and  bick- 
ering. 

Saginaw.  Michigan:  Mayor  Henry  G.  Marsh 
said:  "Saginaw  has  been  a  colossal  failure  in 
the  war  on  poverty"  and  blamed  "frustrating 
experiences"  with  the  Chicago  office  handling 
requests  from  the  CAC. 

Macomb  County,  Michigan:  Councilman 
WlUard  D.  Back  said  "I'm  not  happy  with  the 
Job  done  during  the  past  15  months  that 
MAP  has  been  In  operation.  I  don't  think 
we're  upgrading  our  poor  under  the  present 
program.  I  maintain  that  the  program  is  not 
doing  anything  in  the  county  to  break  the 
unemployment  cycle,  and  that  means  It 
hasn't  been  doing  Its  Job." 

Jackson,  Michigan:  Charles  D.  Mont- 
gomery, when  he  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  OEO's  board  of  directors,  said  "For  the 
money  we  have  spent  we  haven't  done  much 
of  a  Job.  .  .  .  The  OEO  has  done  more  harm 
here  than  good.  We  have  had  unique  oppor- 
tunities to  help  the  poor,  but  we  have  muffed 
them." 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida:  "The  OEO  Is  not 
welcome  In  St.  Petersburg.  Sorry  about  that." 
said  Mayor  Don  Jones.  "The  programs  are 
frequently  staffed  by  people  not  cognizant  of 
the  particular  problems  of  the  commun- 
ity. ...  I  think  St.  Petersburg  has  the 
ability  to  meet  the  problem  better  than  OEO." 
Birmingham,  Alabama:  Daniel  S.  Oliver, 
president  of  the  Alabama  State  Federation 
of  Civic  League.  Inc..  leading  a  group  of  about 
15  Negroes,  met  with  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  members  and  charged  that  anti- 
poverty  efforts  in  Birmingham  are  not  reach- 
ing down  to  the  people  who  most  need  the 
help.  Mr.  Oliver  said  money  in  the  Jefferson 
Co.  Committee  for  Economic  Opportunity 
goes  through  so  many  channels  that,  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  people  who  need  it  most, 
there's  not  much  left.  eH  also  said  "There 
is  no  communication  with  low  income  peo- 
ple." 

Ravenna.  Kentucky:  Robert  Barker,  Pub- 
lisher of  the  Irvine  Times  in  Irvine,  Ky.,  com- 
mented :  "We  have  an  OEO  office  in  Ravenna, 
with  a  highly  paid  staff,  but  nobody  seems 
to  understand  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  At 
least,  the  results  of  their  efforts  are  not 
visible.  If  the  program  should  be  eliminated 
here,  this  office  would  not  be  missed.  Most 
people  feel  that  the  program  is  useless." 

Eastchester,  New  York:  A  survey  by  the 
Westchester  Council  of  Social  Agencies  re- 
vealed that  "The  local  war  on  poverty  (East- 
Chester)  is  backed  strongly  by  the  majority 
of  the  poor  but  there  appears  to  be  little 
understanding  of  what  is  being  attacked  and 
what  the  programs  are  trying  to  do,  especially 
in  areas  of  employment,  legal  services  and 
racial  bias.  Very  few  of  those  interviewed 
associated  anti-poverty  programs  with  pro- 
viding help  vrtth  basic  problems  of  employ- 
ment, housing  and  legal  rights." 

Letcher,  Leslie.  Knott  and  Perry  Counties. 
Ky.  Edward  Safford,  director  of  the  OEO  com- 
munity action  program  in  these  counties, 
asked  answered  his  question :  "Who's  winning 
the  war  on  poverty?  The  local  Establish- 
ment— the  middle  class  ...  All  we're  doing 
for  the  poor  is  making  their  poverty  more 
bearable." 

Studies  of  programs  in  various  communi- 
ties have  questioned  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs: 

Hay  ward,  California:  An  analysis  by  the 
interim  director  of  the  Edet.  Area  Economic 
Opportunity  Organization.  Gerald  O.  Brel- 
thaupt,  said  that  program  has  been  charac- 
terized by  "constant  bickering  .  .  .  lack  of 
knowledge.  Inadequate  administration,  em- 
pire building  (and)  visions  of  undue  im- 
portance. ...  It  has  created  a  monster  that 
can  neither  devour  the  causes  of  poverty  nor 
force  the  community  to  deal  with  Its  own 
problems." 
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In.iUn.polU..  Indiana:   An  evaluation  «-  "^:'l^,:^^TZ^^-J^  ^%^\^.:.^:7^.'^'^^r^^ 

port  or  the  local  CAAP  program  charge  that  ^«y  '^'^^''^''^f  p^',  S^p^"T^n-  SXd'^S^agency  and  If  employees  rather 

^•^[SJSSl.^a^utl.^.^UJ^^^-.^  '^£n.Supervl«,r.!:^Ang.e.  county.  J- 1^ e'S^dires-nf^Ty^;^  S^ln^^ 

r/^Tnr;?ritur.-arr^^^  'r^^^^^^^.^.r'-'^^  -l^m  Sep^mher  .es  to  .une  l^.  •^l.. 

about  the  program.  Has  an  execuUve  director  is  <»°**"^^f*>"^fL^fSrbSiM^                 at  90fl  were  Tpent  on  "public  relation."  with 

l5£%i:=HS5  iS'sslSr:;  --ssm^z 

h«dTbe  a  «rv^e  to  X^  r^lS^nir  of  In-  :Sxent  money  should  be  appropriated  for  m  ex^  of  tho«,  normally  P^^vldedto  Ped- 

haraiy  oe  a  servioo  w  "j^           r-AAP  rtn**  .ti«ini.«^n>tinn  ■■    rjohn  If    Thomas.   Chair-  eral  Government  employees.  As  detailed  in 

dlanapolls  Who  Uve  in  poverty^  C/^  d<x^  ^^^^^^^'^°''^^°^[^  the  report,  most  beneflt.  are  provided  by 

possess  the    ''"'J?'"*"°^;  *^*,^^f^_7c^°:  "^^'h^^waVrbe  leved  that  the  programs  CPI  and  the  employees  do  not  pay  their  fair 

munftT«t\^n  in  me  ~veJiy  w«    meTe-  „  Jr^nt^  Xlnls^d  and  concelvid  by  share:    CPI  pays  the  entire  cost  of  Work- 

munlty  action  in  tne  poverty  was.    u  ^/q^  are  a  boondoggle  and  a  tragic  waste  man's  Compensation,  Connecticut  Blue  Cross 

Wavne  County   Michigan:  Paul  Masseron.  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  local  organlza-  and    Connecticut    Medical    Services   for   all 

wh^  dSLted  a  report  on  the  Wayne  County  tlon  has  l^n  typical  of  this  waste.  It  would  employees,   as  well   as  "Executive  Accident 

SEOb^  urban  ^larch  Coordinators.  Inc..  appea,  that  a  l«ge  percentage  of  the  local  Insurance"   for   all   employees   earning   over 

«^d  Uie  reS  w^  not  optimistic.  "Serious  ST  are  spent  for  administration."   (Ron  ,io.OOO  a  year.  CPI  pays  two-thlrds  of  the 

^oblen^h^e  Misted  at  every  step  of  the  '^^b,  Ma^or  of  Palrbury.  Nebraska.)  cost  of  Group  Ufe  Insurance. 

proDiema  nave  ^""^     "    f,'„t„  Xmn  oro-  „„■—  CPI  employees  may  elect  to  participate  In 

development  of  the  Wayne  County  OBO  pro  ADMim«T«ATiv«  costs  ^  ^nslon  plan  contributing  from  5   to   10 

^?T;i.„.ii-    Kv  ■   A  reoort  oreoared  by  the  The   1967  Amendments  to  the  BfO"^"^'^  percent  of  their  earnings  which  Is  matched 

nn^^^uv  of  I^ulfvine^rba"  Studies  Cen-  Opportunity  Act  read  In  part.  "No  ananclal  ^  ^^^  ^  ,^^  ^^^^^  „,  .^              t  of  their 

y      !,^«™inJ^^ui^^^^^^^                         stated:  assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this  title  '                      j^^  ^^  ^  tax-deferred,  fixed 

**..Aho,?tTw)0  o^ll^ulsvine?^?^^^  in  any  case  in  which  the  Director   deU>r-  annuity  account.  During  FY  G7  CPI  coets  for 

hav?^n  taXed  iXe  lo«a  pover^  Vm.  mlnes'that  the  costs  of  developing  and  ad-  ^^^^     [^  ^,^^^  amounted  to  $140,716.  (Under 

H^tv^few  of  them  have  ^n^«il8ed  from  ministering  all  of  the  programs  assisted  iin-  ^^            ^^^  Executive  Director  can  put  5 

^v.^vU  r  risuU  rf  me  pr^gram^  der   this   title   carried   on   by   or   under   the  ^^^  ^^                ^,  j,,,  ^^^^^  ^         ,^to 

'^^n  ft^clsco  CalUor^a:'^An^ult  of  the  supervision  of  any  '^omm^'^'^^^^J^'H^  the  funds  but  CPI  will  automatically  con- 

SaS^^^scoprSrwn  found  the  following  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  t«t^/<^' »":  tribute  $3000.  After  3  years.  If  the  Director 

d^cle^M        ^^  eluding  non-Federal  contributions  to  sucJi  resigns,  he  may  withdraw  $13,500  from  the 

"No  clear  delineation  of  the  nature  of  work  costs,  of  such  programs."                   M-hraska  ^^^^  *°<*  ™*^*  *^'°^  °'*'"  ***'  **'^°°  Invest- 

and  responsibility  to  be  carried  out  by  each  In  spite  of  the  1»^- *^«  S*^*L 2!!S"^t  '»»°*'  ^OO  Pe'^ent  guaranteed  return.) 

•nfitl"  WORLD-HERALD    (12/3/67)    reported    that  All  CPI  employees  earning  over  $10,000  per 

••^rlous  separation  of  authority  from  re-  "the  bulk  of  the  19«8^budget  (for  Greater  y^^  ^^j^^  ^8  days  vacation  per  year.  It  is 

sDonslbllltv  resulting  in  organizational  dlffu-  Omaha  Community  Action.  Inc.)  Hi  Percenv  j^ted  Federal  Government  employees  must 

slon    indecision  and  Interference  with  coor-  would  go  for  salaries  and  fringe  benenis  lor  p^^,  ^^^  ^g  y^^^^.^  ^j  service  before  they  receive 

dlnaUon  and  control.  23  employees. "                                           ^„,„  "»•  maxlmvun  of  26  days  a  year. 

"Lack  of   coordinated   programs  covering  A  breakdown  on  annual  costs  for  «»»»»-  Travel  Expenses— "In  FY  1966  (10  months) 

oersonnel  and  financial  management  and  ad-  istraUve   expenses   for   the   ^°"<'^'^,8  ^  ""*!,'  ^''a'el    expenses    amounted    to    $90,610  .  .  . 

minlstratlve  procedures  and  services.  which     Included     agencies      admlnistrawon  j^^^y  ^^^^^^  expense  reports  for  out  of  town 

"Lack  of  adequate  performance  measure-  costs  minus  salaries  of  nonprofessional  poor  travel   laeked   hotel  and   transportation  re- 

ment  techniques  and  related  program  reviews,  people    and   specific   program-related   costs,  celpts."  (If  travel  were  reimbursed  at  the  rate 

includlne  staffing  criteria  and  other  cost  an-  was  provided  by  GEO.  Those  general  admlnis-  ^j  ^q^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  possible  to  make 

alysls"  tratlon  costs  included  ranged  from  almo«t  over  300  coast-to-coast  trips  for  $90,510.) 

A  separate  study  of  that  city's  poverty  pro-  $5,000,000  for  Los  Angeles  and  $2.1  mimon  Telephone  Costs— "During  the  period  Jan- 
gram  revealed:  "There  are  wasteful  prac-  for  New  York  to  $300,000  for  Washington,  ^^^^  through  August,  1966,  telephone  costs 
tlces  duplicated  efforts,  and  a  lack  of  coordl-  d  c.  Among  the  eyebrow  raising  expendl-  totalled  $35,806  or  an  average  of  about  $4,475 
nation,  leadership  and  financial  control  In  tures  listed  In  the  breakdown  are:  per  month.  During  the  period  September  1966 
San  Francisco's  war  on  poverty.  .  .  Hundreds  through  September  1967,  these  costs  totalled 

of  public  and  private  agencies,  most  staffed     ^^^tratlve   personnel $3,673,928  M9.991   or  an  average  of  about  •4,616  per 

with   earnest   men   and   women,   attack   the  2^^"^^^          ^Il^^r.!  «ffir«  month."  ($60,000  Is  the  equivalent  of  60.000 

multiple  problems  on  their  own-Ignoring  the  Travel  ^^^<^°°*^  °®«"'        ^Qg  333  three-minute  calls  to  Washington  or  120.000 

«lsteLe^af  the  others."  Teieihot"  «S^^  """-"-        ^^'-  3"  '-°^°'**'  "^  "^  '''^  ^""^  ^^"^"^ 

consumables                     188,827  ramoE  bknotts 

[Vol.  n  No.  15,  Jime  19681  V.U11SUX11  Republicans   have   charged   the   Office  of 

WKxas  Does  THx  Monet  Go?  New  York  City:  Economic  Opportunity  with  financial  mls- 

"The  bureaucracy  and  red  tape  they  have  Administrative   personnel— --     l,340.S^e  management.  Poor  people  have  claimed  that 

«t  un  la  unbeUevable   Too  much  money  Is  Telephone  expenses  (compared  the  money  spent  by  OEO  never  reaches  them. 

Z^^,^c^fnT  Rdminlstratlon  "  (Ellis  P Murphy.  with   $1,564   In   Washington.  gonie  Indication  as  to  why  this  happens  can 

S^t^?  of^e?^    1^   Angeles   C^t?.  D.C.;  $2,164  In  Philadelphia:  be  found  In  the  allocation  of  fringe  benefit 

^TCtor   01    vYBiinro.               "6  ^^^  ^  Cleveland  and  St.  money  by  OEO  to  cover  the  costs  of  employ- 

•We  continue  to  feel  that  too  much  of  the  Louis)  (regional  office  In  New  ees  In  OEO  funded  programs 

funds   are   being   spent  on   administration.             York    City) 102,884  m  response  to  an  Inquiry  by  Congressman 

There  appears  W  be  more  money  spent  for  chlcaKO-  WlUlam    A.    Stelger    (R-Wlscj  ^as    to    what 

S."le    S^klng    on    the    administration    of  ^"^ASilstratlve    personnel.— .     1,305.362  '='^*«^*  °'  ^"'^""^^  T  "^  ^''^  ^?  ^o 

projects  than  U  being  spent  to  assist  those  ^^J^enf                          —         189. 862  lysts  to  approve  fringe  benefit  requests  OEO 

di^lv  in  need    I  understand  the  ratio  Is         Equipment r'li:";  stated:   "Each  item  of  a  grantee's  proposed 

S^t  tw^thuii  for^^nlstratlon  to  one-  telephone    exp^^    (regional  ^^^^^^  including  employee  benefits.  Is  sub- 

S   f^d^ecT  assistance."    (James   Cook-             office  In  Chicago) —           30.800  ^ect  to  examination  and  question  by  OEO 

son.  Executive  Director,  Community  Action  ^   General   Accounting   Office   study   con-  analysts.    All   analysts   are   expected   to   use 

Agency,  Stockton,  California)  ducted  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Tim  Lee  Carter  sound   lodgment   in   ^;P*^^*^^1^*  ^^P; 

"We  feel  that  the  pay  for  the  EGA  people  .j^.^y  )    of  a  program  within  his  district  proved  items  in  the  budget  «*  ^^^^^ 

has  been  cut  out  of  proporUon  with  similar  eveafeA   that   only   ""about  $295,000   of   the  ^iP'^^^'r-^^^^^.^^^Y'^ 

lobs  paid  by  private  Industry.  ...  The  pro-  j^  ,  million  expended  for  the  program  was  of  a  fringe  benefit  plan  Is  based  on  tts  mmdo 

iram'^seems  to  have  too  many  people  In  a  f^thT  nature  o'f  direct  benefits  to  the  poor.  f'^}''''^lJ''V'^^ZTnnL^^"^^^ 

supervisory     capacity     administering     these  travel  over  this  period  of  time  by  council  ^1  pubUc  or  private^  °°^P"l?'  tri^^S 

jobs  with  no  more  applicants  than  they  have  eTpToyees  amounlwl  to  more  than  $97,000,  The    amount    'equest«l    may    be    ad^ed 

been    working    with."     (Eugene    McCombs,  ^^J  one-third  of  the  amount  of  funds  based  on  Its  reasonablen^  ^,^^^rt 

^n^rbiT^NcI  ^^  """  commission-  that  supposedly  went  dlrecUy  to  the  poor."  1-^  P-^-^  ^^'a^aiUTt  Is^e  to 

^V.^      rV'^^L  iv.„„iH  K-  t>„r,«Ti  iTityi  th«  coMMUNrrY  PROGRESS,  INC.,  Nxw  HAVKN,  CONN,  assume  that  there  Is  no  national  standard 

ex  s^g'Sverrersruc^ure^urthe^^^^^  Lato  last  year.  Rep.  Robert  N.  Glalmo  (D-  or  criteria  for  allocating  fringe  bene^^^and 

of  educaUon   and  the  board  of  health.  In-  Conn.),  a  staff  member  and  two  professional  for  that  matter  allocatng  any  other  funds, 

stead  we  build  new  superstructures  with  dl-  Investigators  conducted  a  thorough  Investl-  other  than  Individual    Judgment, 

rectors  getting  $22,000.  Some  of  the  salaries  gatlon  of  the  New  Haven  anti-poverty  pro-  Last   year,   the   New   Haven    anti-poverty 

aw  fanSitlc."'  (Ttom  Whelan,  Mayor  of  Jer-  gram,  the  results  of  which  revealed  exces-  agency  (CPI)  spent  »275,808  for  fringe  bene- 

sey  City.  NJ.)  slve   administrative  coeta   in  several   areas,  flta  alone.  Employees  did  not  contribute  a 
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nropoctiooate  share  of  their  income,  to  de- 
rive theee  benenta  as  normaUy  required  to 
Bovemmental  agencies.  The  figure  of  $276,808 
was  considered  shocking  at  the  Ume,  but 
when  compared  to  the  amounts  l^>proved  for 
employee  fringe  benefits  In  such  major  cities 
as  Detroit  and  New  York  It  appeMrs  that  ex- 
cessive expenditures  for  employees  fringe 
benefits  occur  In  other  dtlee  as  weU. 

Last  year  OEO  provided  New  York  City  223 
percent  and  Detroit  21.6  percent  of  their 
toul  employee  budgets  for  fringe  benefits 
alone.  Translated  into  terms  of  dollars  and 
cenU,  fringe  benefit  costs  received  by  Detroit 
for  OBO-related  programs  totalled  $2,999,682. 

The  excessive  fringe  benefit  figiires,  when 
compared  with  those  appropriated  to  other 
major  cities  such  as  Chicago  (7.2'?c-10.0%). 
St  Louis  (7.4%)  and  Baltimore  (7.7%),  once 
again  lUustrato  OKO's  mismanagement 
ability.  Furthermore,  It  appean  that  OEO 
Is  involved  in  duplicate  funding  by  granting 
funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  Social  8«nulty 
and  employee  retirement  programs.  In  al- 
most all  governmental  agencies  an  en«)loyee 
U  covered  by  one  or  the  other,  not  both. 

In  March  of  this  year,  salary  figures  for 
the  St.  Louis  Human  Development  Corpora- 
tion revealed  that  88  employees  on  that  pay- 
roll were  receiving  $10,000  or  more  a  year; 
two  years  ago  only  24  persons  on  these  pay- 
rolls were  receiving  as  much  as  $10,000  a 
year.  Two  years  ago  there  were  164  poverty 
workers;  now  there  are  about  760,  necessitat- 
ing an  Increase  during  the  two  years  of 
$3.2  million  m  saltuMies  alone. 

The  Blackstone  Valley  anti-poverty  agency 
In  their  application  for  a  Federal  grant  in 
February  1967  allotted  86  percent  of  the 
total  budget  for  salaries. 

OBO  furnished  Information  to  the  House 
Appropriation  Committee  this  spring  re- 
flecting the  salaries  and  personnel  costs  for 
the  program  year  for  the  10  largest  cities  in 
the  country : 

In  Chicago,  Illinois,  $21.4  million  was  al- 
located for  salaries  and  fringe  benefits,  paid 
to  a  staff  of  6,398,  of  which  almost  3,000  are 
not  poor.  Chicago,  at  the  same  time,  has  267 
employed  at  the  salary  rate  of  over  $10,000  a 
year. 

The  New  York  City  anti-poverty  program  s 
salaries  totalled  $35.3  million  for  a  staff  of 
5.512,  of  which  approximately  2,700  are  not 
poor  At  the  same  time,  there  are  692,  over 
one-tenth  of  the  total  staff,  receiving  more 
than  $10,000  a  year. 

The  Los  Angeles,  CaUfomla,  anti-poverty 
program  expends  $21.6  million  on  salaries  lor 
3.630  employees,  of  which  296  are  receiving 
over  $10,000  a  year. 

MOaS   GENERALS   THAN    SOLDIEBS 

A  review  of  the  President's  budget  request 
of  the  OEO  for  fiscal  1969  reveals  that  one 
out  of  every  14  authorized  permanent  posi- 
tions Is  paid  more  than  $18,000  per  year.  It 
Is  also  noted  that  OBO  has  more  authorized 
GS-16'8,  at  base  pay  of  $18,404  than  GS-3's; 
more  GS-14'8  at  base  pay  of  $16,841  than 
GS-6's;  and  more  G&-13's  at  base  pay  of 
$13,507  than  GS-4's. 

AND  THE   POOR  REMAIN    POOR! 

Willow  Village,  Michigan,  received  an  OBO 
grant  of  $188,252  for  a  self-help  program  for 
4.500  resident*.  The  township  supervisor 
protested  that  there  was  not  a  home  In  the 
town  over  10  years  old,  and  the  homes  had 
an  average  value  of  $12,000.  No  one  could 
be  found  who  was  unemployed. 

A  $75,000  grant  was  made  In  Missouri  to 
teach  poor  folks  how  to  spend  their  money. 
For  that  sum.  22  persons  were  to  be  taught 
how  to  spend  money  and  they,  In  turn,  are 
expected  to  go  back  to  their  communities 
to  teach  others.  The  Lamar  DAILY  DEMO- 
CRAT questions  the  value  of  taking  money 
lessons  "from  a  government  that  never  stays 
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srithln  Ite  budget,  and  U  notorious  for  ita 
waste  and  -extravagance  aU  over  the  world." 

A  $17,000  program  of  "war  gamea"  was 
conducted  in  Heaitti.  HUsaactauaetto,  in  which 
30  youths  from  Harlem  were  treated  to 
combat  uniforms,  and  instructed  In  combat 
procedures  and  war  games  during  a  camp- 
ing eq>«lsnoa  at  Camp  IClraela. 

In  Daytom,  Ohio,  waalxlng  machlnna  pur- 
ohased  and  installsd  with  OEO  funds  were 
sitting  idle  while  children  were  coming  to 
school  in  dirty  clothea  because  tbers  "waant 
enough  money  to  pay  for  supervisors,"  ac- 
cording to  an  OBO  coordinator.  Cost  for 
supervUion    last    year    was    approximately 

$400. 

In  Uberty,  Mississippi,  $18,000  worth  of 
elegant  tetxtbooks  are  gaAberlng  dust  on 
shelves  and  storerooms  of  Operation  Head- 
start  schools.  The  textbooks  contain  subject 
matter  a  coUega  freahman  might  find  hard 
to  handle;  among  the  hooka  '"Ilia  Sound  of 
Poetry"  containing  worka  of  Carl  Sandburg, 
Vachel  Lindsay  and  other  poeto  frequenUy 
studied  in  high  school. 

At  the  CUnton  Job  Corps  Center,  in  August 
of  last  year,  glrU  were  be*ng  taken  to  fash- 
ionable resuurants  for  dinner  at  Job  Corps 
expense  as  part  of  their  learning  experience. 
"The  Director  said  the  practice  had  been  going 
on  for  about  six  months  and  was  "Just  a  part 
of  the  trip  phase  of  our  training." 

The  United  Conmiunlty  Corporation  of 
Newark  held  a  weekend  retreat  at  the  Gold- 
man Hotel  In  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  that 
cost  the  taxpayers  about  $2,600.  Included  in 
the  package  was  a  fioor  show. 

GAG  InvestigaUon  of  Parks  Job  Corps 
Center  revealed  that  the  Center  (sponsored 
by  Litton  Systems,  Inc.)  had  purchased 
$347  000  worth  of  so-called  instructional 
materials  from  Litton  instrucUonal  Mate- 
rials upon  the  recommendation  of  another 
Litton  division,  the  learning  resources  de- 
partment. Unfortunately,  the  books  were  of 
lltUe  use  as  they  dealt  with  the  atomic 
theory,  the  laws  of  rrtaUvlty,  and  trigonom- 
etry. - 

The  OBO  financed  a  $876,000  program 
through  the  Iowa  Civil  Rlghte  Commission 
to  establish  a  domestic  student  exchange 
program.  Instead  of  the  expected  160  par- 
ticipants, only  16  were  placed,  at  a  cost  per 
participant  of  $26,066  for  a  one-semester 
project. 

This  spring,  vrtien  Congress  was  being 
blamed  for  the  closing  of  16  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters, It  was  brought  to  Rep.  WllllMi  A. 
Steiger-s  (Rr-Wlsc.)  attention  that  the  Black- 
well  Center  at  Laona.  Wise.,  had  ordered 
"cultured  Park  Kentucky  Bluegrass"  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  ont  taa- 
rollee  at  the  Center  for  one  year.  Rep.  Stelg- 
er said,  "I  understand  that  OBO  wantsto 
teach  lawn  maintenance  to  the  enroUeea-- 
I  don't  understand,  however,  why  they  cant 
do  what  moat  Americans  do,  namely  use 
grass  seed  rather  than  cultured  sod."  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  notified  the  Con- 
gressman shortly  thereafter  that  the  contract 
bid  for  the  cultured  sod  waa  canoeUed. 
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VTaMAW«ffgM»>rr  AND  MISUSE  OF  FtTNDB 

"U  I  wanted  to  sack  this  program  I  could 
load  the  record  with  the  excess  and  the  waste 
and  the  mismanagement,  if  you  wiU,  the 
nepotum  that  has  been  practiced  in  some  of 
thrae  agencies  ...  I  would  be  a  vandal  m 
this  regard  and  damage  beyond  aU  repair 
the  image  of  community  action  agencies 
which  have  expended  milUons  of  dollars  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  .poor  but  to  set  up 
hierarchies  of  staff  an^  clerical  personnel, 
travel,  and  aU  sorts  of  designs  and  features 
which  were  never,  never  contemplated  In  the 
passage  of  this  leglsUtlon."  (Rep.  Hugh 
Carey  (D-N.Y.).  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.) 


Despite  amendmenta  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  requiring  regular  audits  of 
antt-porerty  programs,  fiscal  irrsgolailtiaa 
of  alarming  pw^portions  continue  to  be  un- 
oorered  in  a  variety  of  antt-poverty  progtama 
during  the  past  year: 

DKTBOir,  mcB. 
'"One  of  the  most  sertoua  frauds  one  can 
commit  upon  the  poor  is  to  promise  some- 
thing you  do  not  or  cannot  deliver.  The  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  for  1986-1906  or 
1006-1967  fiscal  years  reveal  the  same  plo- 
ttire  There  U  so  Uttle  money  left  for  the  poor 
after  salaries  and  fixed  overhead  that  Mie 
can  no  longer  refer  to  this  fact  as  an  irregu- 
larity—one  must  call  it  what  It  1»— a  fraud." 
"This  was  the  first  conclusion  of  a  Special 
State  Legislature  Committee  which  Investi- 
gated the  Detroit.  Michigan.  Anti-Poverty 
Program  for  six  months  during  the  period 
100»-«7.  "nie  Committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing: 
"The  Inveetlgatlon  revealed  shocking  abuses 

of  public  funds  and  self  Intereste.        

Large  simu  of  money  were  used  to  create 
an  immense  qK>Us  system. 

Expenditures  of  $3,803,926  were  queattoned 
by  the  Committee. 

A  real  estate  corporation  with  wnlcn  tne 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Detroit  was  formerly 
aaaodated  purchased  a  building  whieh  waa 
leased  to  the  city's  Poverty  Program  at  a 
rental  so  high  that  the  purchase  price  of  the 
buUding  ($180,000)  would  be  fuUy  paid  for 
within  two  and  one  half  years. 

Excessive  travel  and  expenses  paid  by  anti- 
poverty  ftmctlonartes  mdudlng  trips  to 
HawaU,  Las  Vegas.  Phoenix,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  trips  to  Washington,  D.C. 
and  seventy  to  Chicago,  minces. 

After  anti-poverty  officials  purchaa^ 
$80,000  worth  of  dental  equipment  in  19«o 
only  four  patiwite  were  treated  up  to  the  end 
of  December.  1967. 

On  the  Job  training  paymenU  continued 
to  go  to  employees  for  workers  who  had 
dropped  out  of  the  program. 

LOa   ANGELXS,   CALIF. 

In  October,  1967,  Project  Job  Power,  a 
smaU  summer  Job  program  operated  by  the 
Westminster  Neighborhood  AssoclaUon,  a 
Watte  anti-poverty  agency,  had  lU  anti-pov- 
erty funds  suspended  while  "serious  dis- 
crepancies" In  financial  records,  suspected 
check  forgeries  and  klckbacka  from  employed 
youths  were  being  InveeUgated  by  the  Loa 
Angeles  District  Attorney's  office. 

SUFFOLK  COtrarT,  N.T. 

In  October.  1967,  an  AmltyvlUe.  N.Y.. 
neighborhood  opportunity  center  employee 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  having  pock- 
eted more  than  $6,000  by  filing  false  reports 
on     former     Neighborhood     Youth     Corps 

workers.  ^         __. 

According  to  a  district  attorney's  report, 
the  anti-poverty  employee  had  filed  almost 
100  false  time  reports  for  Youth  Corpsmen. 
When  the  checks  were  received  at  the  Center, 
the  employee  cashed  them  by  forging  the 
Corpsmen's  signatures.  Investigators  esU- 
mated  up  to  99  checks  amo\intlng  to  $6,600 
were  Involved. 

Curiously,  the  anti-poverty  warrior  in- 
volved had  been  fired  a  year  before  from  the 
Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  for  having  recruited  60  Ineligible 
youths  and  for  suspected  Irregularities  in 
connection  with  check  forgers. 

SaOOKLTN,  N.T. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  director  of  the 
older  teenagers  summer  program,  an  East 
New  York  anti-poverty  program,  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  demanding  and  ac- 
cepting kickbacks  from  anti-poverty  employ- 
ees who  did  no  work. 

STXACUSX.  N.T. 

In  October  of  last  year,  funds  for  crusade 
for  opportimlty.  the  Syracuse  anU-poverty 
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agency,  were  cut  off  when  auditors  received 
tinsatUfactory  explanations  for  $200,000  to 
$300,000  In  war  on  poverty  spending.  Among 
the  expenditures  questioned  In  the  audit  of 
the  Crusade  for  Opportunity  program  In 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  In  September.  1967,  were: 

$48  for  parking  tickets. 

$436  for  760  live  trout,  for  a  fishing  trip. 

$698  to  a  travel  agency  for  trips  by  the 
staff — no  details  given. 

$600  paid  to  a  printer  for  special  copies  of 
a  local  newspaper  featuring  an  article  on  the 
organization. 

mWABK,   N.J. 

In  September  1967,  It  was  reported  that 
Federal  Investigators  were  unable  to  account 
for  an  undetermined  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  United  Conmiunlty  Corp., 
Newark's  community  action  agency.  Inter- 
estingly, the  UCC  director  accused  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  of  falling  to  moni- 
tor the  funds  of  UCC. 

BRONX,   N.T. 

In  March  of  last  year,  a  Bronx,  N.Y., 
minuter  was  Indicted  for  stealing  over 
$20,000  In  anti-poverty  funds.  The  minister, 
director  of  a  summer  anti-poverty  project, 
who  Was  accused  of  demanding  and  accept- 
ing kickbacks,  had  been  paying  himself  $200 
a  week;  his  father  $150  a  week,  his  mother 
$100  a  W6ek;  and  his  sister  $175  a  week.  This 
d&ectotT^ld  out  a  total  of  $3,126  In  salaries 
to  himself  and  family  over  a  5-week  period. 

SHRSVKPORT,   LA. 

In  September,  1967,  an  audit  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  of  Caddo  and  Bossier 
Parishes,  Inc.,  La.,  disclosed  $101,016  In  costs 
were  termed  "questionable."  The  audit  dis- 
closed the  following: 

1.  Personnel  flies  were  not  kept  by  the 
agency  during  the  period  of  the  audit. 

2.  Inadequate  accounting  and  safeguarding 
of  funds. 

3.  Inadequate  documentation  of  payroll 
costs  and  property. 

1  4.  Failure  to  use  prescribed  contracts  for 

consultant  and  professional  services. 

6.  Failure  to  keep  time  and  attendance 
records  for  some  employees. 

Among  the  questionable  costs,  the  audit 
said  there  were  no  time  and  attendance  re- 
ports or  other  acceptable  documentation  for 
$43,422.  Payments  totaling  $1,096  were  paid 
to  55  vendors  for  "maintenance  of  equip- 
ment allowances"  without  supporting  In- 
voices and  the  auditors  found  that  the  In 
kind  totals  reported  by  the  agency  were  In- 
accurate because  nine  classrooma  Included 
were  not  used. 

NORTOUC,  VA. 

In  September  1967,  the  FBI  In  Norfolk,  Va., 
commenced  an  Investigation  of  shortages  of 
about  $10,000  In  war  on  poverty  funds  of 
the  Southeastern  Tidewater  Opportunity 
Project — STOP— In  Norfolk,  Va.  The  director 
of  the  Headstart  program  Involved  had  re- 
fused to  turn  over  his  books  for  audit  for 
several  weeks  prior  to  his  resignation. 
NEW  YORK  crrY 

In  August  1967,  It  was  announced  that  the 
New  York  City  controller's  office  would  again 
look  Into  the  tangled  fiscal  operations  of 
Haryou-Act.  A  previous  report  found  Harypu- 
Act  owed  the  Federal  Government  $199,732 
plus  Interest  In  unpaid  withholding  taxes, 
and  that  $600,764  was  owed  to  commercial 
creditors. 

CHILD    DEVELOPMENT    OROtTP    OF    MISSISSIPPI — 
CDGM 

On  September  22,  1967,  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland  said  that  It  had  been  discovered 
"that  the  Child  Development  Group  of 
Mississippi  has  more  than  a  half  million  dol- 
lars In  expenditures  which  they  cannot 
account  for."  The  OEO,  which  had  funded 
CDOM  with  more  than  $13  million,  admitted 
they  "were  challenging  more  than  $500,000 


of  CDGM's  expenditures  for  their  current 
grant."  An  OEO  spokesman  said  that  more 
than  $200,000  of  CDGM's  travel  expenses  were 
being  challenged.  According  to  OBO.  the 
decision  by  OEO  In  January  1967,  to  refund 
CDOM  following  an  earlier  discovery  of  \m- 
accountable  expenditures  was  based  on 
agreement  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
underwrite  any  future  shortages;  therefore, 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Missions 
would  assume  full  responsibility  for  any  dis- 
allowances of  expenditures  which  might  be 
discovered  by  public  auditors. 

SAN  rRANCUCO,  CAUF. 

In  December,  1966,  Federal  auditors  ques- 
tioned expenditures  totaling  $48,161  In  the 
San  Francisco  an tl- poverty  program,  which 
Included: 

More  than  600  "Inadequately  explained" 
telephone  calls  totaling  $1,760  to  cities  across 
the  country; 

Unauthorized  crow  country  fUghts  by 
personnel; 

Pay  raises  exceeding  the  govenunent  lim- 
itations; 

Purchase  of  office  furniture  at  prices  total- 
ing over  $10,000  over  what  It  could  have 
been  purchased  from  GSA; 

Salary  payments  of  $6,212  to  employees  of 
the  Western  Addition  target  area  staff  while 
they  were  engaged  in  civil  rights  activity. 

The  Federal  auditors  made  recommenda- 
tions to  tighten  the  Economic  Opportunity 
CoimcU's  organizational  structure,  account- 
ing system  and  Internal  controls,  all  of 
which  were  unsatisfactory  for  maintenance 
of  adequate,  accurate  financial  records." 

NEW  TORK,  N.T. 

In  May,  1967,  It  was  discovered  that  the 
district  attorneys  of  four  boroughs  of  New 
York  were  preparing  charges  of  payroll  pad- 
ding, using  fictitious  names,  using  names  of 
people  eligible  for  Jobs  but  never  employed, 
stealing  petty  cash,  and  "burying  records 
which  would  have  shown  the  theft"  against 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  In 
New  York  City,  which  received  $13.1  mUllon 
In  federal  funds  alone  last  year,  as  well  as 
state  and  local  funds. 

Checks  were  written  for  nonexistent  peo- 
ple and  applicants  who  had  supplied  perti- 
nent information  about  themselves  and  were 
never  notified  for  employment;  thereafter 
these  checks  were  snatched,  forged  and 
cashed.  In  one  Negro  neighborhood,  probers 
found  a  list  of  fictitious  Chinese  names  to 
whom  checks  were  mailed.  "There  were  no 
Chinese  families  anywhere  In  the  area,"  one 
source  said. 

An  initial  audit  revealed  almost  $600,000 
had  been  stolen,  and  one  source  said  al- 
though the  investigation  is  "not  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  looks  as  though  the  final  amount 
stolen  will  run  well  into  the  millions." 

PORT  DODGE,   IOWA 

Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  office  manager  of 
the  anti-poverty  agency  and  a  former  Inmate 
at  the  women's  reformatory  at  Rockwell 
City,  la.,  was  charged  in  January,  1968,  with 
embezzlement  of  program  funds  estimated 
between  $6,000  and  $6,000.  The  director  ad- 
vised Mrs.  Thompson  duped  him  into  signing 
blank  checks  which  she  then  made  payable 
to  herself. 

A  subsequent  audit  of  the  books  Indicated 
faulty  bookkeeping  and  accounting  that 
went  beyond  Mrs.  Thompson's  embezzle- 
ment. Questioned  Items  of  $1,606  In  cash  and 
$1,260  "in  kind  receipts"  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  documents. 

HOUSTON,    TEX. 

On  December  12,  1967,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  ordered  the  anti-poverty 
agency  to  Justify  the  expenditure  of  $270,000 
of  funds  by  Houston-Harris  County  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Organization,  almost 
one  tenth  of  its  $2.8  million  budget  for  fiscal 
1967.  $114,244  listed  as  volunteer  services  in 
the   summer    1966   Headstart   program   was 


unsupported  by  time  and  attendance  rec- 
ords or  other  data.  $19,640  spent  on  consum- 
able supplies  were  not  supported  by  a  sched- 
ule of  specific  Items.  Salaries  paid  to  em- 
ployees in  excess  of  $15,000  were  improperly 
claimed  as  inklnd  contribution. 

OAO  investigations  in  several  large  cities 
anti-poverty  programs  reveal  mlsmange- 
ment  and  fraud  of  a  less  spectacular  variety, 
but  one  we  leai  Is  very  prevalent  among 
CAP  agencies. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

OAO  made  a  partial  review  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban 
Opportvinlty,  which  received  $31.1  million 
for  the  period  covered  in  the  review.  Two 
serious  defects  noted  by  OAO  were  in  the 
counting  of  participants  and  the  local  share: 

1.  "Participation  was  measured  by  the 
number  of  contacts  with  individuals  and 
families  coming  to  the  center  or  the  number 
of  contacts  outside  the  center  and  each  con- 
tact was  counted  and  reported  to  OEO  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  same  or  a  different 
Individual  or  family  was  contacted  .  .  .  cen- 
ters counted  persons  visiting  delegate  agen- 
cies housed  m  the  center  and  the  delegate 
agencies  also  counted  and  reported  these 
contacts  to  OEO  (resulting  In  some  duplica- 
tion) ". 

Of  10.392  participants  for  June,  1966,  "A 
sampling  of  that  showed  a  count  of  2,892 
participants  represented  499  Individuals  who 
participated  in  education  and  manpower 
classes  and  a  social  welfare  activity."  "In 
addition,  2.577  of  the  2,892  participants  at- 
tended delegate  agency  activity  located  in 
the  UPC.  This  count  included  411  individ- 
uals .  .  .  solely  because  they  came  Into  the 
center  and  represented  traffic  Into  the  UPC 
rather  than  persons  actually  served  .  .  .  the 
delegate  agencies  also  counted  these  persons 
and  reported  their  counts  to  CCUO  for  inclu- 
sion In  .  .  .  reports  to  OEO." 

2.  "CCUO  reported  non-federal  contribu- 
tions of  about  $2.1  million  for  the  period 
from  December  1964  through  March  31.  1966, 
against  the  requirement  of  about  $1.1  mil- 
lion. Our  examination  of  about  $1.7  million 
of  the  total  reported  showed  that  about  $1.3 
million  was  of  questionable  allowability.  If 
the  $1.3  million  were  to  be  disallowed  by 
OEO,  the  CCUO  contribution  would  be  defi- 
cient by  about  $300,000. 

Contribution  were  claimed  1)  $752,316  for 
activities  (urban  renewal)  which  were  not 
directly  related  to  CAP:  2)  $192,192  claimed 
based  on  projected  figure  for  a  program  while 
$73,930  was  actually  spent,  resulting  in  an 
over-charge  of  $118,262:  3)  $168,210  expend- 
itures for  required  maintenance  of  effort 
which  could  not  be  allowed;  and  4)  $1,296 
for  an  item  of  service  Inadvertently  claimed 
twice,  as  well  as  other  questionable  claims. 

In  addition  OAO  noted : 

"Assignment  and  utilization  of  program 
representatives  (In  an  adult  employment 
program)  were  not  adequately  monitored, 
and  coneequently  they  were  assigned  to 
nonproductive,  make-work  projects  or  other- 
wise not  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  employed." 

"One  delegate  agency  procured  consultant 
services  for  $22,794  without  executing  for- 
mal contracts.  Although  the  agency  did 
have  a  written  statement  for  a  portion  of 
the  services  to  be  rendered,  the  statement 
was  unsigned  and  did  not  provide  for  the 
method  of  payment  or  for  the  maintenance 
of  records  by  the  consultant  firm." 

Accounting  areas  of  needed  Improvement: 
failure  to  require  documentation  of  travel 
expenses;  discrepancies  between  CAP  ex- 
penditures as  reported  to  CCUO  and  as  re- 
ported in  agencies'  records;  failure  to  record 
non-Federal  contribution;  and  lack  of  time 
records. 

LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 

A  OAO  Investigation  Into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Economic  and  Youth  Opportunl- 
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ties  Agency  of  Greater  Los  Angeles,  em- 
phasizing planning  of  programs  and  utiliza- 
tion and  control  of  funds,  noted  the  follow- 
ing problems : 

•The  OEO  directly  and  through  Its  con- 
tract with  EYOA  was  reimbursing  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District  ...  for 
about  $266,000"  more  than  the  allowable 
indirect  coeta  Incurred.  .  .  .  Also  OEO  and 
EYOA  were  accepting  In  the  claim  of  City 
Schools  as  the  nonfederal  share  of  program 
costs,  approximately  $132,000  more  than  the 
Indirect   costs  Incurred." 

"Brought  to  light  certain  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  recording  of  contributions  and 
the  reasonableness  of  valuation  for  con- 
tributed space  and  of  'Claims  and  Indirect 
costs.  These  problems  prevented  us  from 
determining  whether  the  community  Is.  in 
fact,  complying  with  the  legislative  require- 
ment for  nonfederal  contributions." 

"The  budgets  submitted  by  EYOA  and  ap- 
proved by  OEO  for  certain  component  pro- 
grams contained  unrealistlcally  high  e«- 
tlmates  of  funds  needed.  The  analyses  of 
these  budgets  by  OEO  apparently  were  not 
made  In  sufficient  depth  to  detect  the  over- 
estimated requirements  for  funds." 

"EYOA  accounting  was  basically  Inade- 
quate In  that  there  were  not  prescribed  ac- 
counting policies  and  procedures  and  the 
accounting  function  was  understaffed  and 
lacked  professional  leadership." 

DETROIT,    MICH. 

After  the  GAO  audit  was  released  on  the 
city-run  poverty  program  In  Detxolt,  which 
had  been  funded  by  OEO  to  the  tune  of 
$50,000,000,  Mayor  Cavanaugh  was  quick  to 
comment  "no  fraud  and  no  mismanagement" 
had  been  uncovered. 

1.  Vast  duplication  of  administrative  cost 
and  effort — "In  many  cases  the  Board  and 
the  Archdiocese  (delegate  agency)  carried 
out  the  same  programs,  each  had  Its  own 
administrative  staff  for  each  program  with 
resultant  duplication  of  administrative  effort 
and  cost." 

2.  Participant  Information  inaccurate  and 
misleading — "MCHRD  could  not  furnish  rec- 
ords in  support  of  7,539  participants  shown  In 
the  report  for  the  Great  cities  project  .  .  . 
advised  by  the  Board  the  figures  had  been 
furnished  to  MCHRD  orally  .  .  .  Board  re- 
ports indicated  that  there  had  been  about 
4.000  fewer  participants  than  had  been  re- 
ported to  OEO  in  the  June  report." 

"The  18,900  participants  reported  In  June 
included  15,000  nonadults  and  3,900  adults. 
Board  records  show  however  that  only  2,479 
nonadults  were  enrolled  in  the  projects  In 
June  rather  than  the  15,000  reported." 

"We  examined  into  whether  the  number 
reported  (18,900)  represented  a  realistic 
estimate  of  the  number  who  participated 
during  the  period  March  26  through  April 
29,  1966.  Our  review  indicated  that  the  num- 
ber of  participants  reported  to  MCHRD  had 
been  overstated  by  4,043." 

3.  Rental  of  classrooms  was  charged  for 
days  on  which  room  had  not  been  used  In 
the  program,  resulting  in  an  unreasonable 
claim  for  the  nonfederal  share — 

"A  tentative  nonfederal  share  claim 
amounting  to  $777,570;  of  which  $724,820 
was  for  schoolroom  rental  and  $52,650  was 
for  Janitorial  services.  On  the  basis  of  our 
review  of  the  claim  for  $342,160  of  the  $724,- 
820  valuation  for  room  rental,  we  believe  that 
about  $71,855  would  be  a  more  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  rental  value  of  the  rooms. 

4.  The  Board  was  charging  room  rental  to 
the  CAP  for  a  full  month  regardless  of  the 
frequency  with  which  the  room  had  been 
used. — 

"The  Board's  claim  for  classroom  rental 
space  for  the  period  October,  1966  to  April, 
1967  amounted  to  $714,740  whereas  daUy 
rate  of  $6  for  the  days  on  which  some  use 
was  made  of  a  room  (29,670  room  days  .  .  .) 
the  claim  would  amount  to  only  $147350." 


[V©1.  n.  No.  19.  June  1968] 
Political  Aci'iviiixs 
"There  Is  no  activity  In  which  the  com- 
munity action  programs  have  engaged  which 
has  been  more  damaging  from  a  public  rela- 
tions point  of  view  and  from  a  public  opinion 
point  of  view  than  participation  in  political 
activity,  whether  It  be  partisan  or  non- 
partisan." (Robert  Taft,  Jr.  (R-Ohlo]  House 
Debate  on  Economic  Opportunity  Act  11/16/ 
67.) 

DtTRHAM,    N.C. 

In  1967  m  Durham,  N.C,  there  was  exten- 
sive political  activity  on  the  part  of  anti- 
poverty  employees.  In  a  staff  report  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  dated 
June  19,  1967,  the  following  facts  were  re- 
ported: 

During  the  period  Japuary-March,  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  (anti-poverty  agency) 
neighborhood  workers  reviewed  voter  regis- 
tration books  In  the  Office  of  the  Durham 
Board  of  Elections  and  copied  registration 
llsU.  . 

On  three  dates  In  Apiil,  1967,  Operation 
Breakthrough  employees,  vising  the  agency's 
automobiles,  transported  several  hundred 
citizens  to  Durham  polling  places  for  the 
purpose  of  registration. 

On  April  29,  1967,  Operation  Break- 
through employees,  using  personally  owned 
vehicles,  transported  Durham  citizens  to  the 
polls  during  the  municipal  primary  election. 

On  May  13,  1967,  Operation  Breakthrough 
employees,  using  personally  owned  vehicles, 
transported  Durham  citizens  to  the  polls 
during  the  municipal  general  election. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Directors,  Operation 
Breakthrough,  advised  she  had  distributed 
cards  soliciting  votes  for  candidate  for  Al- 
derman Mrs.  R.  O.  Everett  on  May  13,  1967. 
(Mrs.  R.  O.  Everett,  the  successful  candidate 
for  alderman.  Is  the  mother  of  Mr.  Robinson 
Everett,  Counsel  for  Operation  Break- 
through.) 

Mr.  O.  Fred  Steele,  Jr.,  candidate  for  Con- 
gress m  1966,  described  election  day  activity 
of  Operation  Breakthrough  employees:  ".  .  . 
at  all  precincts  that  are  predominantly  Negro 
or  racially  mixed,  people  were  stationed  with 
'checkoff'  voter  lists.  Drivers  would  bring 
voters  to  the  polling  places  in  vehicles  dis- 
playing signs  reading  "Vote  today — use  this 
car.'  The  voters  would  then  enter  the  polling 
places.  After  voting,  they  would  be  driven 
away  in  the  same  cars.  These  cars  were  ob- 
served following  the  same  procedure 
throughout  the  day.  Printed  lists  of  recom- 
mended candidates  were  seen  in  the  vehicles 
and  also  were  seen  In  the  bands  of  voters  as 
they  entered  the  polling  pliwies.  Some  of  the 
drivers  of  the  described  cars  were  Identified 
as  staff  members  of  Operation  Breakthrough. 
Others  were  Identified  as  students  of  nearby 
universities.  Some  of  the  students  stated  that 
they  were  driving  at  the  request  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  staff  members." 

Congressman  James  Gardner  of  N.C.  noted 
in  a  speech  on  the  fioor:  "The  final  results  of 
the  Durham  registration  drive  by  Operation 
Breakthrough  in  five  target  precincts  shows 
that  those  candidates  supported  by  the  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  campaign  received  a 
majority  of  10  to  1  and  20  to  1,  but  lost  the 
election  by  9  to  6." 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

The  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Phila- 
delphia Anti-Poverty  Action  Commission 
(PAAC)  (anti-poverty  agency),  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  In  a  position  paper  drawn  up  earlier  this 
year  made  the  following  charges  of  political 
activity  by  that  anti-poverty  agency: 

On  November  1,  1967,  four  days  before  the 
mayoralty  election.  40,000  copies  of  a  letter 
were  printed  and  duplicated  at  the  central 
office  of  PAAC  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Council  offices  were  Instructed 
to  distribute  them.  This  letter  from  Samuel 


L.  Evans,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
PAAC.  extolled  the  virtues  of  Mayor  James 
H.  Tate  and  denounced  his  opponent,  Arlen 
Specter,  for  allegedly  attacking  the  poverty 
program. 

During  the  primary  election  In  1967,  paid 
staff  employees  of  all  Community  Action 
Councils  were  assigned  to  every  polling  place 
in  their  respective  areas  with  the  specific 
assignment  to  instruct  all  potential  voters 
to  vote  "yes"  on  a  bond  Issue. 

On  October  24,  1967,  all  employees  of  PAAC 
and  Its  delegate  agencies  were  Instructed  to 
be,  and  were  In  fact,  on  hand  (during  work- 
ing hours  for  which  they  were  paid)  for  the 
appearance  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey when  he  came  to  Philadelphia  to  make 
a  campaign  speech  for  Mayor  Tate. 

Mr.  Pat  Stanton,  one  of  the  Mayor's  repre- 
sentatives on  PAAC,  was  named  as  the 
Mayor's  campaign  manager  for  the  1967  ma- 
yoralty election. 

A  top  official  In  the  agency  did  not  deny 
his  role  and  boasted:  "You  don't  have  to 
worry  if  I'm  in  politics  or  not.  There's  no 
doubt  about  that.  I'm  voting  for  Tate  and 
asking  everybody  In  Philadelphia  to  vote  for 
Tate." 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

According  to  the  city's  Mayor,  Hugh  Ad- 
donlzlo,  the  $6  million  anti-poverty  agency. 
United  Community  Corporation,  Is  a  haven 
for  defeated  political  candidates  and  aspir- 
ants to  public  office. 

Voter  registration 
In  January  1968  the  OEO  In  Austin.  Texas, 
said  voter  registration  during  the  hours  of 
8  a.m.  to  b  p.m.  constituted  Illegal  use  of 
poverty  funds.  Employees  then  began  work- 
ing on  their  own  time  to  register  voters  In 
Fort  Worth,  the  goal  being  4,075  Indigent 
voters  registered  by  the  January  31st  dead- 
line. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Federal  anti- 
poverty  funds  financed  a  voter  registration 
campaign  organized  by  Rev.  John  Yanta,  who 
directs  San  Antonio's  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Rev.  Yanta  frankly  admitted  that  the 
newly  registered  voters  would  take  their 
orders  from  the  Bexar  County  Liberal  Coali- 
tion. "Which  is  worse,  not  to  ever  vote  or  to 
have  your  vote  controlled?"  he  asked.  "The 
Liberal  Democrats  may  be  the  only  politi- 
cians interested  in  those  people."  Not  all 
persons  signed  up  are  U.S.  citizens,  however. 
At  least  68  Mexican  nationals  were  induced 
to  register,  according  to  Bexar  Co.  Assessor- 
Collector  Charles  O.  Davis,  and  he  believes  a 
state  law  has  been  violated. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  criticized  the  OEO  for 
spending  $3,000  on  voter  registration  drives 
In  six  heavily  Democratic  wards  In  Reading 
and  Berks  Counties  in  Pennsylvania.  "I  am 
especially  disappointed  that  your  office 
should  choose  to  spend  funds  in  this  highly 
questionable  manner  while  other  programs 
applications  in  Pennsylvania  go  unfunded," 
Scott  wrote  Sargent  Shrlver,  OEO  Director. 
An  Investigation  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  revealed  that  in  Palm  Beach  County, 
Fla.,  in  the  Pall  of  1966,  two  anti-poverty 
workers  serving  as  voting  registrars  and  con- 
ducting "on  the  spot"  registration  of  migrant 
workers,  signed  up  686  voters,  680  of  whom 
registered  Democrat. 

Early  last  year  in  Houston,  Texas,  anti- 
poverty  workers  signed  up  thousands  of  Har- 
ris County  residents  in  a  voter  registration 
drive.  When  four  of  the  poverty  warriors 
failed  to  meet  their  quotas,  they  resorted  to 
apartment  house  lists,  trailer  camp  direc- 
tories, and  name  plates  on  mailboxes,  filled 
out  registration  forms  and  within  days  had 
more  than  met  their  quotas.  A  subsequent 
$25,000  Investigation  of  voter  registration  In 
Houston  revealed  that  an  estimated  8,000 
were  phony. 

In  September  1967  Senator  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen  criticized  plans  by  the  Lake  County 
(Gary,  Ind.)  anli -poverty  agency  to  conduct 
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a  voter  registration  drive.  "I  know  of  no 
precedent  for  such  activity  by  an  agency 
using  public  funds  .  .  .  and  this  could  set 
a  dangerous  one,"  said  Senator  Dlrksen.  He 
said  voter  registration  by  Federal  poverty  war 
workers  on  a  national  scale  could  become  a 
potent  political  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
administration  and  noted:  "Though  they 
may  say  it  will  be  non-partisan,  the  poUtlcs 
of  the  person  doing  the  field  work  Is  bound 
to  creep  In." 

In  Atlanta,  Oa.,  In  October  1967,  Rev.  C.  A. 
Samples,  President  of  the  Northwest  Commu- 
nity Civic  Porum,  protested  the  fact  that 
Economic  Opportunity  Atlanta  In  Atlanta 
Is  Ignoring  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  Is  giv- 
ing preference  to  organizing  a  political  ma- 
chine. In  a  statement  Rev.  Samples  said: 

•"The  (7  Neighborhood  Service  Centers) 
Centers  under  his  (John  Calhoun,  NSC  Coor- 
dinator) operation  have  all  become  voter 
registration  headquarters.  Receptionists  have 
been  sworn  in.  When  you  enter  for  service, 
you  can  register  first,  and  business  later. 
The  community  organisers  are  setting  up 
block  organizations  with  block  chairmen. 
Tbeee  CO's  are  paid  with  federal  money  and 
work  night  and  day  in  the  target  commu- 
nities. They  are  requested  by  their  admin- 
istrative superiors  to  work  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  Of  course  they  cooperate.  If 
they  4gi>t,  well  they  are  phased  out. 

'"Theje  are  many  volunteer  civic  groupa 
who  for  years  have  encouraged  voting.  But 
they  are  pushed  aside  by  this  well-heeled 
CAP  and  the  wheellng-deallng  center  co- 
ordinator Mr.  Calhoun.  Registering  voters 
for  the  past  13  months  has  taken  precedent 
over  every  other  project  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Atlanta,  Inc.,  has,  to  the  detriment 
of  her  1,000's  of  target  area  Inhabitants.  I 
sincerely  believe  voting  Is  an  inherent  right. 
But  also  It  has  no  more  business  being  fi- 
nanced with  federal  funds  than  the  rela- 
tionship of  Church  and  State.  If  the  CAP 
does  not  get  out  of  the  political  business  and 
down  to  the  social  action  and  education  busi- 
ness that  It  was  designed  and  funded  for, 
then  it  needs  to  go  out  of  business." 

In  Venice,  California,  In  December  1967. 
the  Headquarten  of  Project  Action,  funded 
for  $18,000  by  the  Economic  Youth  Oppor- 
tunities Agency  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
was  scheduled  to  be  the  scene  of  a  voter 
registration  party  to  climax  a  day-long  drive 
In  Venice  to  register  voters.  In  addition  Er- 
nest Jefterson,  the  program  director  for  Proj- 
ect Action,  was  listed  in  handbills  as  a  speak- 
er at  a  Peace  and  Freedom  rally  at  another 
location. 

In  Springfield,  Idaasachusetts,  six  VISTA 
volunteers  conducted  an  Intensive  four-week 
voter  registration  drive  In  August  1967. 

Voter  registration  activities  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Rochester.  N.Y.;  Columbus.  Ohio;  and 
Lafayette  and  Alexandria,  La.,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  locations  acroes  the  country, 
apparently  with  OEO's  blessings  until  the 
1967  amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  prohibited  such  action.  Now  they 
are  pointing  out  that  such  activity  consti- 
tutes Illegal  use  of  government  funds  and 
may  not  be  done  between  8  ajn.  and  6  pjn. 

[Vol.  n.  No.  8.  June  1968] 
RisiazcTioN    OF    CAP — n    (Rbbtriction    of 

CXBTAIN   ACilVlTlCS) 

poLRicAi.  Acnvmss 
Partisan  and  nonpartisan  political  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  anti-poverty  workers  in- 
volving use  of  Federal  funds  in  various  cities 
around  the  country  have  been  the  cause  of 
major  concern.  Such  activities  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Gary,  Indiana;  and  imrham. 
North  Carolina,  in  pre-election  efforts  on 
behalf  of  candidates  for  local  poets,  partisan 
and  nonpartisan,  using  time  and  equipment 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  im- 
proper to  say  the  least. 


Congreaaman  James  Q.  Gardner  of  North 
Carolina  and  a  staff  Investigator  of  the  House 
Bducatlon  and  Labor  Committee  (dtecked  out 
aUe^ed  poUUcal  activities  In  Durham,  North 
OazoUna,  and  found  ooncluatvely  that  anti- 
poverty  personnel,  using  Federal  funda  and 
facilities,  during  January-May,  1967,  became 
thoroughly  involved  In  the  Durham  mtmld- 
pal  elections.  Voter  registration  llarU  were 
reviewed,  regtstratlon  drives  conducted, 
voters  transported  to  an^  from  the  polls, 
and  votes  soUclted  by  anU-poverty  workers. 

Upon  complaining  of  these  acttvltles  to 
OBO  Director,  Sargent  Shrlver,  and  John 
Macy,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Congressman  Gardner  was  Informed 
that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  law  be- 
cause the  elections  were  nonpartisan. 

This  situation  pointed  up  a  clear  need  for 
new  leglalaUve  language  which  would  pre- 
clude any  further  actlvitlee  of  this  nature  In 
nonpartisan  elections.  Therefore,  WE  PRO- 
POSED and  Congressman  Gardner  offered 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  would  prevent  the  use  of  program 
funds,  property  or  services,  or  the  employ- 
ment or  assignment  of  personnel  for  any 
partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  activity  or 
any  activity  associated  with  a  candidate  or 
contending  faction  or  group.  In  any  election 
for  public  or  party  office,  or  any  activity  to 
provide  voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
tran^wrtation  to  the  polls  or  similar  aaslst- 
ance  In  connection  with  any  such  elecUon. 

This  language  was  adopted  on  the  floor  as 
an  amendment  to  tiie  Economic  Owwrtunlty 
Act  and  carried  through  to  enactment  Into 
law.  However  accompanying  language  was 
written  into  the  Conference  Report  which 
indicates  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  limit 
the  use  of  funds  provided  by  the  act  and  doea 
not  apply  to  any  activities  carried  on  with 
funds  not  provided  under  the  authority  of 
the  act;  similarly,  officials  and  personnel  of 
agencies  are  subject  to  the  llmltaUons  only 
as  to  that  portion  of  their  time  for  which 
they  receive  compensation  from  the  act.  (It 
U  noted  that  election  day  Is  usually  con- 
sidered a  legal  hoUday.) 

VOTSa  IXGISTKATIOK 

Intermingled  with  the  above  political  ac- 
tivities m  various  places,  and  apparently  a 
commonly-occurring  and  highly-acceptable 
activity  In  the  sight  of  GEO,  Is  the  par- 
ticipation of  anti-poverty  workers  In  voter 
registration  activities.  Such  activity,  on  the 
surface,  appears  to  be  a  sufficiently  worth- 
whUe  effort  In  which  anU-poverty  workers 
could  participate  and  help  the  poor.  How- 
ever, a  few  Instances  brought  to  Ught  highly 
potent  poUtlcal  possibilities  such  as  In  Dur- 
ham where  three  months  of  full  working 
time  on  the  part  of  employees  was  spent  In 
copying  voter  registration  books,  copying 
registration  lists  and  other  political  daU; 
and  such  as  in  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida, 
where  GAG  investigators  reported  that  anti- 
poverty  workers  serving  as  voting  registrars 
and  conducting  "on-the-spot"  registration  of 
migrant  workers,  signed  up  686  voters,  680  of 
whom  registered  Democrat. 

Last  year  In  Houston,  Texas,  anti-poverty 
workers  signed  up  thousands  of  Harris 
Coimty  residents  In  a  voter  registration 
drive.  When  four  of  the  poverty  warriors 
failed  to  meet  their  quotas,  they  resorted  to 
apartment  house  lists,  trailer  camp  direc- 
tories, and  nameplates  on  mailboxes,  filled 
out  registration  forms,  and  within  days  had 
more  than  met  their  quotas.  A  subsequent 
$25,000  Investigation  of  voter  registration  in 
Houston  revealed  that  an  estimated  3,000 
were  phony. 

We  proposed  language  which  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  program  funds,  provision  of 
property  or  services,  or  employment  or  as- 
signment of  personnel  In  any  voter  registra- 
tion activity.  This  provision  was  adopted  In 
the  House  and  enacted  Into  law;  however,  it 
is  Ukewlse  subject  to  the  provision  in  the 
Conference  Report  limiting  its  effect  only 
to  funds  authorized  by  the  act  and  time  of 


f»ffl^i».Ui  and  personnel  for  which  they  are 
tyiing  paid  by  funds  from  the  act. 

CIVIL   DISTUaBANCES 

In  the  wake  of  the  riots  of  the  Summer  of 
1907  it  was  brought  to  public  attention  that 
actions  and  statements  on  the  part  of  anti- 
poverty  workers  in  various  places  were  con- 
sidered inflamatory  and  may  have  been  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  eruptions  which 
occurred  thereafter.  An  Investtgation  by  Staff 
Investigators  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
resulted  in  a  thoroughly  dociunented  report 
linking  anti-poverty  workers,  black  power 
groups  and  so-called  New  Leftists  to  a  series 
of  incidenU  ciUmlnattng  in  the  Newark 
riots  last  summer. 

At  ai^roximately  the  same  time,  a  letter 
came  to  light  from  the  Mayor  of  Houston. 
Texas,  to  GEO  Director  Sargent  Shrlver, 
questioning  OEO's  position  on  whether  local 
anti-poverty  employees  should  encourage 
and  promote  confilct  with  local  government 
when  remedies  through  mediation  and  ne- 
gotiation have  not  been  exhausted.  (The 
Mayor  cited  a  series  of  Incidents  which  re- 
sulted In  abrasive  relations  between  the 
Community  Action  Agency  and  Houston 
City  officials  and  Included  substantial  vio- 
lence and  community  disruption.) 

Language  which  was  placed  In  the  Eco- 
nomic OppOTtunlty  Act  the  previous  year  by 
Congreaaman  Joel  BroyhlU  of  Virginia  was 
not  applicable  to  these  and  other  similar 
situations  as  It  only  prevented  funds  from 
going  to  any  one  convicted  of  activities 
which  tend  to  Incite,  promote,  encourage,  or 
carry  on  a  riot,  etc.  We  proposed  and 
Congreeaman  Gardner  offered  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  which  precluded  the  use  of  pro- 
gram funds,  the  provision  of  property  or 
services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
personnel  In  any  activity  which  tends  to 
incite,  promote,  encourage,  coerce,  or  carry  on 
a  riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  In  viola- 
tion of  any  federal,  state  or  local  law;  which 
facilitates  the  Incitement,  promotion,  en- 
couragement, coercion  or  carrying  on  of 
such  riot  or  civil  disturbance;  or  which  as- 
sists, encourages,  or  instructs  any  person 
to  commit  or  be  Involved  in  such  riot  or 
civil  disturbance. 

This  provision  vras  adopted  In  the  House 
as  written;  but  substitute  language  was  in- 
serted In  the  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  which  merely  prohibited  any  in- 
dividual employed  or  assigned  by  any 
agency  assisted  under  this  act  pursuant  to 
or  dvulng  performance  of  services  In  con- 
nection with  any  program  or  activity  con- 
ducted or  assisted  under  this  act,  to  plan. 
Initiate,  participate  In,  or  otherwise  aid  or 
assist  In  the  conduct  of  any  unlawful  demon- 
stration, rioting  or  civil  disturbance. 

Nbxd  Foa  RxspoNSiBi-B  Inspections  akd  In- 
vxsncaTioNs  of  anti-Povdht  Pboobams 
Scandals  have  plagued  a  nvunber  of  War 
on  Poverty  projects  across  the  country  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program.  The  news 
media  has  exposed  countless  incidents  of 
payroll  padding,  fraud,  waste,  mismanage- 
ment, frivolous  programs,  excessive  expendi- 
tures, and  other  irregularities.  Par  too  Uttle 
effort  was  made  to  insure  that  public  funds 
were  being  spent  prudently. 

In  fiscal  1967  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity allocated  less  than  $1  mllUon  (.6"^ 
of  its  budget)  for  investigations  and  inspec- 
tions. Tlie  Inspection  staff  was  hard  pressed 
to  respond  to  emergency  assignments.  Be- 
cause of  the  low  priority  assigned  to  inspec- 
tions at  OBO,  no  regular  systematic  reviews 
of  programs  have  been  made.  Until  sufficient 
attention  Is  given  to  systematic  monitoring 
of  projects  It  can  be  expected  tliat  "free 
wheeling"  wlU  prevail  and  mismanagement 
will  recur. 

In  addition  to  the  freedom  from  discipline 
that  War  on  Poverty  programs  enjoy  within 
the  Executive  Branch,  events  diulng  the  past 


vear  support  the  charge  that  Denaocratlc 
Members  of  Congress  have  attempted  to 
sweep  under  the  rug"  the  inadequacies  and 
mftladminlstratlon  of  the  porerty  program. 
RepubUcan  Members  of  the  Houm  Education 
and  Labor  Conunlttee,  responding  to  re- 
aueets  from  local  authorities  and  responsible 
private  citizens.-  have  had  the  following  le- 
quests  for  Investigations  denied  by  the 
Chairman:  ^     *  *. 

Charges  of  payoffs  on  Federal  and  state 
levels  to  guarantee  or  expedite  Job  training 
grants  In  Oakland  and  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. (October  1967) 

Survey  of  anti-poverty  programs  in  six 
cities  (Indianapolis,  Miami,  San  Francisco, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia). 
(February  1968) 

Review  of  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  program 
based  upon  revelations  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture's disclosures  of  irregularities.  (February 

Review  on-the-job  training  contracts  In 
the  State  of  Iowa.  A  state  auditor's  report  re- 
flected that  $4,618  had  been  f  unneled  into  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Public  Safety  for  a  Fed- 
erally-funded training  program  that  existed 
only  on  paper.  (April  1968) 

Investigate  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  In  New  York  City  where  newspapers 
reported  charges  of  payroll  padding  and  d  - 
version  of  funds  that  "will  run  Into  mil- 
lions." (May  1968) 

Review  numerous  charges  that  personnel 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  conunu- 
nlty  action  agency  have  been  used  as  political 
instruments  by  the  mayor  and  top  city  offi- 
cials. (May  1968)  ^  . 

In  his  May  10, 1968,  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  concerning  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  scandal.  Rep.  William  H. 
Avres  (R-Ohlo)  summed  It  up: 

"It  seems  clear  that,  until  we  require  sys- 
tematic oversight  of  these  Federally  funded 
programs,  we  can  expect  irresponsible  han- 
dling of  money  by  those  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  program." 

I  Vol.  n.  No.  12,  June  19681 
Investigation  and  Evaluation  by  the 

COMPTBOIXXa  Oenhul 

During  Senate  debate  on  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
Senator  Winston  Prouty  (R-Vt.)  offered  an 
amendment  which  directed  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  and  the  General 
AccovmUng  Office  to  make  an  Investigation 
into  the  programs  and  activities  financed  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  order  to 
determine :  ^     . , 

"(1)  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
of  such  programs  and  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  local  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such 
programs  and  activities;  and 

■•(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  achieved  the  objectives  set 
forth  In  the  relevant  part  or  title  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing 
such  programs  or  activities." 

A  comparable  amendment  was  offered  by 
Congressman  John  DeUenback  (R-Ore.)  In 
the  House.  Both  amendments  were  agreed  to 
by  the  respective  bodies.  The  resulting  legis- 
lation required  GAO  to  submit  mterim  re- 
ports and  a  final  report  to  Congress  no  later 
than  December  1,  1968. 

As  that  portion  of  the  amendment  pro- 
viding "not  in  excess  of  $2  mlUlon"  to  QAO 
with  which  to  carry  out  this  evaluation  and 
investigation  was  stricken  In  conference 
committee  on  the  bUl  and  no  special  money 
was  provided  to  GAO  to  carry  out  an  exten- 
sive investigation,  the  resulting  review  and 
evaluation  is  being  Umlted  to  a  sampling 
of  programs.  „      ^       _. 

Mr  Elmer  B.  Staats,  ComptroUer  General 
furnished  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  with  their  pre- 
liminary plans  for  the  investigation  which 
included  the  examination  of  nine  Job  Corps 


centers:  the  examination  of  Community  Ac- 
tion Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Work 
Experience  programs  In  four  large  cities 
(Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Detroit  and  St.  Louis) , 
four  medium-sized  cities  (Gary.  Ind..  Phoe- 
nU  Ariz.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.)  and  three  rural  areas 
(three  counties  In  Minnesota:  4  counties  in 
Missouri  and  two  counties  in  Arizona  In- 
cluding an  Indian  tribe).  Their  review  of 
the  VISTA  program  is  to  cover  two  training 
contracts  and  review  of  field  operations  at 
selected  community  action  and  Job  Corps 
sites  where  VISTA's  are  Mslgnef , 

It  was  through  Republican  Initiative  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  was  instructed 
to  enter  this  field.  Because  of  the  Republican 
belief  that  federal  funds  should  be  spent 
wisely  and  for  the  purpose  1°'  ^^l^h  they 
are  Intended  we  Intend  to  watch  closely  the 
GAO  investigation  and  report. 


(Vol.  n  No.  10,  June  19681 
WHAT  Wab  on  RinUL  Poverty? 
With  the  ever-increasing  focus  of  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  the  urban  »!"«»»•  t^« 
conditions  of  poverty  In  the  rural  areas  of 
America  continue  to  be  neglected.  Numerous 
studies  and  hearings  have  been  conducted  In 
the  recent  past  Into  thU  problem  and  all  have 
fcund  that  conditions  are  very  serious  but 
little  is  being  done  to  alleviate  It.  It  U  known 
that  43  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  poor  live  In 

the  rural  areas.  ,„^. 

When  the  War  on  Poverty  began,  the  large 
urban  areas  with  their  experience  In  seeking 
Kovernment  funds  were  able  to  organize  and 
move  quickly,  and  thus  these  programs  used 
up  a  lion's  share  of  the  available  funds.  Over 
three  years  later,  we  find  almost  every  rural 
county  vrith  "concentrated  poverty  cov- 
ered by  a  community  action  agency,  and 
ready,  willing  and  asking  for  funds  for  their 
programs.  A  glance  at  the  record  shows  that 
fn  fiscal  1966%nly  16  per  cent  of  all  poverty 
funds  went  to  rural  areas;  and  In  Afc^  «^3 
Mr  Shriver  testified  that  33  per  cent  of  their 
funds  went  to  the  rural  areaa.  OEOs  pro- 
posals would  have  allotted  only  36  per  cent 
of  the  fiscal  1968  appropriation  for  rural  use. 
based  upon  the  request  for  $2,060,000  wmch 
they  did  not  get.  With  the  funding  main- 
tained at  the  1967  level  and  the  Presidential 
reallocation  In  funds  to  adult  work  training 
nroerams  for  the  urban  slums.  It  Is  highly 
unlUtelv  that  the  rural  areas  retained  even 

L  Mgh  a  P«-'=«'^^«  "  '"^  ^^^''-  ^  ^•'^ 
youngsters  In  Headstart  classes  last  summer 

only  169.000  lived  In  rural  areas.  To  date 
GEO  Job  programs  have  trained  243,000.  but 
only  49,000  were  from  rural  communities,  irs 
leeal  assistance  program  has  reached  226,000 
I^  clients  but  only  41.000  were  rural.  A 
kudy  into  funding  of  various  states  and 
ciUes  reveals  that  Chicago  and  surround  ng 
Cook  County.  Hllnols,  with  a  poor  population 
of  513  328  received  total  Community  Action 
funds  for  FY  67  of  $30,988,000.  almost  the 
same  amount  received  ($31366.000)  by  the 
combined  states  of  Indiana.  Arkansas.  Maine. 
Kansas.  Nebraska  and  North  Dakota  with  a 
combined  poor  population  of  2.444.300.  al- 
most five  times  greater  than  Cook  County 

It  is  apparent  OEO  will  not  increase  the 
funding  of  programs  In  rural  areas  until 
such  time  as  Congress  appropriates  an 
amount  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  urban  pro- 
grams at  least  at  their  present  level  and 
stUl  have  enough  left  over  for  the  rural 
areas.  Another  reason  is  given  by  Dr.  James 
Bonnen,  an  economist  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, recently  on  the  President's  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers: 

"An  administrator  of  national  programs  is 
under  the  gun  to  get  the  biggest  bang  for 
the  buck.  So  he  doesn't  operate  In  areas 
where  he  encounters  the  highest  cost  per 
unit  of  program  output.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  concentration  of  poor  In  the  cities  while 
the  rural  poor  are  dotted  here  and  there  over 
thousands  of  square  mUee.  It  takes  more 


money  and  effort  to  even  reach  them,  much 
less  help  them." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  OBO  Is  not  likely 
to  increase  the  fimdlng  of  programs  In  rural 
areas  unless  Congress  requires  it  to  do  so. 
we  offered  an  amendment  which  would  have 
required  the  Director  to  ascertain  the  per- 
centage of  impoverished  residents  of  rural 
areas  to  the  Impoverished  residents  of  the 
nation  and  to  take  appropriate  action  to  as- 
sure that  the  percentage  of  funds  expended 
in  rural  areas  (In  Utle  U)  U  proportionate 
to  the  Incidence  of  poverty  In  such  areas  as 
compai-ed  with  the  incidence  of  poverty  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  (In  the  Opportunity 
Crusade  WE  PROPOSED  a  definite  division 
of  CAP  funds  into  two  parts,  one  to  be  used 
only  for  rural  poor  and  one  to  be  used  only 
for  urban  poor.) 

Congressman  William  J.  Scherle.  (R.- 
Iowa) in  offering  this  amendment,  said: 
"Members  of  Congress  representing  urban 
areas  may  aasiune  that  my  amendment  would 
be  against  the  best  interest  of  the  metro- 
politan areas.  However,  the  facte  are  plain 
for  all  to  see  that  the  rural  poor  of  today 
will  be  the  urban  poor  of  tcwaorrow  unless 
we  take  Immediate  steps  to  see  that  they 
are  provided  with  meaningful  education  and 
Job  opportunities.  While  there  are  prolably 
many  ways  to  achieve  this  result  I  believe 
that   an    earmarking   proposal   U   the    best 

approach."  ^  ^  ,.     », 

Mr.  Scherle's  position  Is  supported  by  Mr. 
Lowell  H.  Watts,  of  Colorado's  Extension 
Committee  on  OrganlzaUon  and  Policy,  who 
testified  before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee : 

"Rural  communities  do  not  have  a  profes- 
sional talent  to  enable  them  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  metropolitan  regions  for  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Specific  earmarking  of  funds 
to  be  used  In  rural  areas  would  protect  the 
interests  of  rural  Americans  and  equalize 
Federal  assistance." 

State  OEO  directors,  Conmiunlty  Action 
agency  directors,  and  various  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  rural  poor  strongly  oppose 
this  inequity  In  funding  and  some  testified 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee this  summer: 

Mrs.  Shirley  Tannenbaum,  director  of  the 
Frederick.  Md..  Community  Action  Agency, 
said  that:  "In  the  mid-Atlantic  region  the 
riiral  areas  with  smaller  and  less  skilled 
staffs  must  compete  with  such  cities  as  Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh.  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  result  Is  that  there  Is  not 
much  left  to  be  distributed  to  rural  Com- 
munity Action  Programs." 

Mr.  Blue  Carstenson.  speaking  for  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  testified:  "Most  War 
on  poverty  programs  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment with  few  exceptions  do  not  give  equi- 
table attention  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
in  rural  areas  where  nearly  half  of  the  pov- 
erty exists.  Farmers  Union  U  deeply  disap- 
pointed m  the  failure  of  Community  AcUon 
Programs  to  reach  rural  poverty  with  quality 
programs  and  with  an  equitable  share  of 
programs.  Those  Community  Action  Agencies 
m  rural  America  have  been  inadequately  sup- 
ported, inadequately  aided  with  good  tech- 
nical assistance  and  often  misdirected  despite 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons." 

This  touches  upon  another  problem  OEO 
has  experienced  In  connection  with  programs 
for  the  rural  poor— that  of  developing  prop- 
erly oriented  programs  which  will  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  problems  of  the  nu-al  poor. 
Governor  Dan  Evans  of  Washington  has 
said.  "The  depth  and  scope  of  rural  poverty 
is  often  recognized  but  too  frequently  the 
programs  devised  tend  to  direct  thenuielves 
only  to  urban  areas.  Major  efforts  should  be 
made  to  honor  requests  for  assistance  to  in- 
novative rural  programs,  particularly  m  the 
field  of  manpower  development,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  as  poUUcally  attracttve  as 
iirban  programs." 
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Mltcbell  Olnaberg,  President  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Aaaoclatlon  of  Social  Workers,  testi- 
fied: "It  la  Important  th»t  the  delivery  of 
services  m  the  rural  area  be  approached  In 
an  Innovative  way  and  not  automatically 
patterned  after  the  approaches  In  urban 
areas.  This  will  call  for  a  substantial  assist- 
ance from  skilled  planning  personnel  work- 
ing, of  course,  In  close  cooperation  with  rep- 
resentetlves  of  people  within  the  area  and 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  a  significant 
Investment  of  technical  assistance,  including 
effecUve  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
State  technical  assistance  representatives, 
regional  OEO  personnel,  and  consultants 
from  the  rural  services  division  of  OEO." 

A  report  on  a  study  of  the  poverty  pro- 
grams m  the  Southeast  region  of  the  coun- 
try, submitted  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower.  Employment  and  Poverty  by 
the  Institute  of  Government,  University  of 
Georgia,   in   May.   1967,  concluded: 

"Programs  for  rural  areas  need  strength- 
ening at  all  levels  including  the  national 
level.  Planning  on  the  national  level  is  need- 
ed to  help  rural  areas  bring  service,  training, 
and  Improvement  Into  these  areas  so  that  it 
win  be  economically  possible  and  person- 
ally satisfjrtng  for  individuals  to  remain  in 
rural  sections,  towns  and  small  cities.  Agri- 
ciUture  cannot  sustain  the  unskilled  who 
-cannot- meet  the  competition  of  better  wages 
-and  Xaclllties  which  metropolitan  areas  seem 
to  provide.  Many  interviewed  felt  that  this  re- 
quires the  same  concerted  effort  that  Is  being 
directed  toward  urban  and  metropolitan 
community  planning  and  that  it  would  bene- 
fit the  urban  community  which  is  having  to 
meet  increasingly  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  to  move  to  the  city  in  order  to  survive." 
It  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  solutions 
to  rural  poverty  problems,  which  must  be 
properly  oriented  if  they  are  to  be  effecUve. 
need  the  full  time  attention  and  direction 
of  a  portion  of  the  staff  at  the  OEO.  To  pro- 
vide his  attention  and  direction  we  proposed 
the  creation  of  an  Assistant  Director  for 
Community  Action  in  Rural  Areas,  to  devote 
his  entire  effort  to  perfecting  programs  which 
will  provide  meaningful  solutions  to  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  rural  poverty,  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  funds  allotted  for 
assistance  to  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so  expended. 

Congressman  Albert  H.  Qule's  amendment 
to  create  an  Assistant  Directorship  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  and  enacted  into 
law.  Legislation  offered  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  earmark  a  percent- 
age of  Conununlty  Action  Programs  funds  for 
rural  programs  was  rejected. 

[Vol.  n.  No.  21.  June  1968] 
Deviation  op  Funds — Labor  Union  Acnvrrr 
"Labor  union  organization  is  a  proper  ac- 
tivity, but  it  should  not  be  financed  by  the 
Federal  taxpayers,"  stated  Congressman 
Charles  Oubser  (R-Callf.)  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  fall  when  he  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  such  activities  on  the  part 
of  iieople  and  projects  funded  by  Federal 
anti-poverty  money.  At  Congressman  Gub- 
ser's  request,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
had  just  completed  an  investigation  and 
filed  a  report  entitled  "Report  on  Investiga- 
tion of  Alleged  Use  of  Federal  Funds  In  Sup- 
port of  Labor  Union  Activities  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Center  for  Community  Development 
Under  Grants  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare."  This  GAO  report 
verified  the  grantee  financed  by  OEO  and 
HEW  had  utilized  funds  in  support  of  labor 
imion  and  related  activity.  In  a  letter  to 
Cong;res6man  Gubser.  Elmer  Staats,  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  stated 
the  General  Accounting  Office  will  ask  the 
OEO  to  seek  restitution  of  these  funds  from 
Its  grantee. 


Among  the  findings  of  the  GAO  report  In 
regard  to  the  California  Self-Help  Service 
Corps  Program  (a  CCUD  training  program) 
were: 

Certain  of  the  materials  distributed  to  the 
trainees  were  concerned  with  unionizing  and 
certain  of  the  guest  speakers  were  aflinated 
with  unions; 

Several  CSHSC  staff  members  apparently 
had  been  associated  with  the  National  Farm 
Workers  Association  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
CSHSC  program. 

Trainees  selected  by  one  of  the  CSHSC  field 
supervisors  Manuel  Chavez  (cousin  of  Cesar 
Chavez)  were  descrlbiBd  In  CCCD's  reports  as 
"people  who  had  been  organizing  farm  work- 
ers wltli  him  or  who  would  be  trained  to 
do  so." 

Found  evidence  that  one  of  the  field  super- 
visors and  at  least  six  trainees  had  been  In- 
volved in  what  may  be  considered  as  union 
or  r«lated  activities  while  participating  In 
the  federally  funded  program. 

Dally  activity  reports  for  six  trainees  Indi- 
cate such  union  activity  as  "Went  to  Al- 
maden  vineyards  wlth-Lalo  Martinez  to  get 
members  for  the  union." 

"Went  to  San  Jose  to  picket  at  Macy's  store 
because  they  are  selling  PerelU-Mlnettl 
liquor." 

"House  meeting  In  CastrovtUe  with  12  farm 
workers.  Helped  Lalo  Martinez  organize." 
"I  went  out  to  collect  the  union  dues." 
"Plan  strategic  move  against  dty  of  B«- 
kersfield." 

The  minimum  Federal  funds  received  by 
one  of  the  above  trainees  during  his  time  In 
program  was  $2,400  in  stipends  and  $1,004.91 
for  travel,  while  the  maxlmimi  received  was 
$3,200  in  stipends  and  $979.14  for  travel. 

The  GAO  report  noted  other  controversial 
activity  being  carried  on  under  the  CSHSC 
program— that  of  organizing  welfare  recipi- 
ents. GAO  referred  to  a  special  report  pre- 
pared by  the  1966  Stanislaus  County  Grand 
Jury  which  described  activities  of  thi  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization  (organized  by  a 
CSHSC  field  supervisor  and  4  CSHSC  train- 
ees) in  August.  1966.  as  "What  appeared  to 
be  an  organized  program  of  harassment" 
toward  the  Welfare  Department. 

The  Grand  Jury's  opinion  of  the  CSHSC 
program  concluded  that  the  problem  of  Fed- 
eral funds  supporting  this  type  of  program 
may  be  more  far-reaching  and  stated,  in 
part. 

"We  are  concerned  that  two  situations 
are  being  created  by  these  programs.  One  is 
that  the  federal  government  Is  financing 
groups  to  undermine  the  operation  of  state 
and  local  governments.  The  other  is  that 
the  Federal  government  is  now  apparently 
in  the  position  of  financing  groups  which 
are  fighting  each  other." 

Mr.  Walter  Person,  former  Director  of  the 
Community  Action  Commission  of  Stanis- 
laus County.  California,  upon  his  resigna- 
tion of  this  post,  stated: 

"When  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity on  a  national  level  supports  the  work 
of  a  group  such  as  the  California  Center 
for  Community  Development  in  this  coun- 
ty, it  Is  working  directly  against  its  an- 
nounced go£^l  of  community  mobilization 
and  coordination.  This  organization  by  its 
own  statements  uses  conflict-oriented  com- 
munity organization  methods  as  one  of  Its 
tools.  If  the  goal  is  to  produce  social  and 
class  conflict  .  .  .  the  net  result  will  be  par- 
alysis ...  I  cannot  continue  to  work  in  a 
program  in  which  there  is  approval  at  the 
Washington  level  of  projects  which  use  tax 
money  to  support  coiifllct-orlented  com- 
munity organization." 

Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

Pursuant    to    a    request    by    Congressman 

Paul  Rogers  in  early   1967  GAO  conducted 

an  investigation  of  alleged  participation  In 

political  and  union  activities  by  employees 


of  the  Community  Action  Fund.  Inc..  and 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee — 
organizations  conducting  programs  for  mi- 
grant workers  In  Florida  with  grant  funds 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. In  a  letter  dated  May  19.  1967.  Elmer 
Staats,  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  stated  that  on  the  basis  of  their 
review, 

"It  appears  that  certain  employees  of  these 
grantees  engaged  in  what  may  t)e  considered 
political  and  union  activities  and  that  Fed- 
eral funds  were  used  to  reimburse  some  of 
those  employees  for  certain  travel  expenses 
incurred  while  carrying  out  such  activities." 

Among  the  details  of  this  report.  Investi- 
gators noted : 

"We  interviewed  three  persons  who  said 
that  they  had  attended  meetings  of  crew 
leaders  In  March  or  April.  1966.  at  which 
CAP  and  AFSC  employees  and  representa- 
tives of  the  AFL-CIO  were  attempting  to 
organize  a  vmlon  of  crew  leaders  and  migrant 
workers. 

A  UAWA  (union)  newsletter  dated  April 
25.  1966.  listed  Bill  Johnson,  CAF,  and  Hank 
Mayer.  AFSC,  as  Editors  and  Roscoe  Webb, 
CAP,  as  special  consultant  to  UAWA.  and 
was  put  out  by  Johnson  and  Mayer. 

A  former  CAF  accountant,  advised  that  on 
June  18,  1966.  he  attended  a  dinner  meet- 
ing in  a  Tampa  Hotel  between  officials  of 
CAF  and  AFL-CIO  at  which  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  AFL-CIO  plans  to  organize  10,000 
migrant  workers  by  July  4,  1966.  and  the 
role  of  CAF  to  furnish  Information  to  union 
organizers  as  to  where  migrant  workers  could 
be  located. 

At  a  meeting  of  crew  leaders  held  In  the 
union  hall  in  Belle  Glade  before  a  rally  on 
December  11.  1966,  Roscoe  Webb  and  William 
Johnson,  CAF,  were  in  attendance  and  Webb 
presided  up  until  the  point  of  taking  a  vote 
to  affiliate  with  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee:  thereafter  both  Webb 
and  Johnson  spoke  to  the  crew  leaders  in 
support  of  the  union. 

Now  we  come  to  1969.  A  message  came 
to  the  Congress,  and  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  program,  and 
during  that  1  year  what  changes  could 
be  made  would  be  made. 

Then  that  1-year  proposal  was  imple- 
mented by,  as  you  will  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  transfer  of  the  Job  Corps  to 
the  Labor  Department  and  the  Heswistart 
program  to  HEW,  which  left  the  balance 
of  the  fimds  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
Administrator  of  OEO. 

Then  shortly  thereafter  a  2-year  ex- 
tension was  requested  without  crippling 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  word  "crippling"  is 
the  whole  key  to  this.  What  may  be  crip- 
pling to  me  would  not  be  crippling  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Gubser),  and  what  may  be  crippling  to 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), would  not  be  crippling  to  me. 
What  might  be  a  crippling  amendment 
to  an  operation  in  the  home  town  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  New 
Haven,  might  not  be  crippling  to  my 
community  of  Akron. 

We  have  found  that  the  Administrator, 
our  former  colleague — and  I  want  to  say 
in  all  fairness  that  this  "old  school  tie" 
stuff  can  go  only  so  far.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  he  suggested  that  any- 
thing we  do  to  change  this  legislation 
today  is  crippling  yet  he  was  for  the 
same  things  2  years  ago.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

Where  does  that  leave  us?  The  Senate 


has  passed  a  bill  providing  a  2-year  ex- 
tension, but  they  added  an  amendment 
known  as  the  Murphy  amendment,  i 
have  received  more  comment  and  more 
auestions  from  my  coUeagues  regarding. 
What  does  the  substitute  do  to  the 
Murphy  amendment?  WeU.  not  being  an 
attorney,  nat^irally  we  sought  the  coun- 
sel of  those  who  are  experts.  We  have 
great  counsel  on  our  committee.  Mr.  Raa- 
cUffe  worked  on  the  proposal.  He  con- 
ferred with  the  gentleman  from  Virgliua 
(Mr  PoFF) .  and  you  wiU  see  in  the  sub- 
stitute a  proposal  that  is  satisfactory  to 
what  I  term  my  lawyers.  Mr.  Radcllffe 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 

POFF) .  ,  , 

Mr  GiAiMO.  who  is  a  great  lawyer  in 
his  own  right,  reviewed  it.  He  was  in 
accord  with  what  we  were  doing. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  must  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  no  poverty  bill  has  ever 
been  written  on  this  floor— and  that  is 
where  most  of  them  have  been  written— 
that  was  ever  enacted  into  law  in  its  en- 
tirety I  sat  for  hours  and  hours  when 
Sargent  Shriver  was  Director  in  confer- 
ence fighting,  fussing,  fuming,  trymg  to 
get  a  bUl  out  of  conference.  And  when 
we  came  back  to  this  House,  the  votes 
were  not  always  very  big.  In  fact,  the 
last  time  a  bill  was  considered  in  this 
House— you  might  refresh  your  memo- 
ries—a motion  to  recommit  offered  by 
myself  reducing  the  funds  back  to  what 
the    chairman    of    the    Appropriation 
Committee  had  said  he  would  accePt. 
$1  600,000.000,  passed  this  House  221  to 
190.  I  think  that  was  about  what  the 
sentiment  was  today  on  the  substitute. 
I  would  not  try  to  think  for  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  but  I  feel  there 
was  a  possibiUty  in  his  mind  that  per- 
haps a  simUar  vote  might  have  occurred. 
We  must  have  a  vehicle  to  go  to  con- 
ference with.  If  the  poverty  program  is 
going  to  continue.  We  also  need  a  vehicle 
that  will  deal  effectively,  in  my  judg- 
ment, with  the  Murphy  amendment. 

Considering  the  present  Ambassador  to 
Prance,  I  do  not  believe  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator ought  to  be  too  worried.  That 
is  a  good  stepping  stone  for  other  jODs. 
Mr  Shriver  is  over  there  in  Paris  now. 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  him,  doing  a  fine 
job  there.  ^    ^ 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  to  be  too  con- 
cerned about  personalities  in  this.  The 
one  thing  we  must  be  concerned  about  is, 
what  kind  of  a  vehicle  are  we  eo/ng  to 
take  to  conference?  That  Is  what  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  be  concerned  about. 
I  honestly  feel  that  way.  Dedicated  as 
he  was  to  this  House  when  he  was  here, 
had  he  sat  through  those  conferences  he 
would  see  that  it  is  their  end  wherein 
is  what  he  wants  in  a  program.  That  is 
where    it    rests,    because    the    Murplur 
amendment  is  now  in  the  Senate  biU.  II 
we  want  to  hit  the  Murphy  amendment 
head-on  here,  and  go  to  conference  with- 
out that  being  in  context,  that  is  up  to 
someone  other  than  myself. 

I  am  not  for  the  Murphy  amendment. 
I  spent  hours  with  counsel  trying  to  work 
out  something  that  would  be  satisfactory. 
I  know  there  are  those  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon  who  have  grave  doubts 
about  the  amendment,  but  stUl  in  prhi- 
ciple  want  someone  to  have  the  authority 


to  stop  the  harassment  that  Is  going  on 
in  the  legal  services  program  throughout 
this  country. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  s^eld?  

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia. 

Mr  GUBSER.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  because  of  my  in- 
tense interest  in  this  subject  of  legal 
services  I  have  prepared  several  amend- 
ments, after  intensive  study,  which  Ibe- 
Ueve  are  not  meat  ax  amendments.  They 
do  not  violate  the  principle  of  legal  serv- 
ices a  principle  which  I  strongly  favor. 
I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  poverty  program. 

But  these  amendments  would  inject 
Into  the  legal  services  program  some  ele- 
ment of  control  and  give  us  further  as- 
surance that  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress when  it  passed  the  legal  services 
program  will  be  complied  with. 

I  believe  we  must  admit  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  controversial  aspects  of 
the  poverty  program  across  the  entire 
Nation.  We  hear  repeated  charges  that 
legal  assistance  attorneys  are  soUciting 
cases,  that  they  are  using  their  positions 
to  harass  private  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions, that  because  they  are  tax  sub- 
sidized they  are  filling  innumerable  ap- 
peals on  the  same  point  of  law,  that  when 
general  demurers  are  sustained  in  several 
instances  they  appeal  because  there  is 
no  cost  to  the  person  they  are  repre- 
senting We  have  heard  allegations  that 
the  activities  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram   are    conducted    to    complement 
union  organizing  activity.  And  in  some 
cases  it  has  even  been  said  that  the  pur- 
pose is  to  foment  revolution. 

With  aU  this  attitude  sweeping  the 
entire  coimtry,  we  must  admit  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  place  rea- 
sonable and  legitimate  curbs  against  the 
legal  services  program. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  three  amendments^ 
and  I  wUl  explain  the  first  one  and  insert 
an  explanation  of  the  other  two  follow- 
ing my  explanation  of  amendment  No.  1. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
AMMTOMnra  No.  1  TO  HJl.  12381  Owwoed  bt 
Mb.  CKnsn 

LXMITATION  on  LMAi  BEXnCEB  PBOOEAM 

Sw:.  602.  Section  222(a)(8)  of  tJie  Beo- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  "tended 
bv  striking  out  "counseling,  education,  and 
other  appropriate  services"  and  inserting  n 
Ueu  thereof  "legal  counseUng.  education  in 
legal  matters,  and  other  appropriate  legal 
services". 


•'(b)  Section  222(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  The  Director  of  the  Admlnl^ 
tratlve  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
shall  receive  any  complaints  «^»U««^»"«^ 
which  may  be  made  concerning  the  conduct 
of  programs  under  the  w««^<l, '«'^*?°~  * 
this  paragraph.  The  Director  of  such  Office 
shall  make  an  annual  8'™°^*^  °^,«;jf  ^™' 
plaints  or  allegations,  which  shall  be  objec- 
Uve  in  character  and  without  evaluation  or 
comment.  Such  summaries  ^h*", »>« jivaUable 
u^request  to  a  committee  of  tb«  Seriate 
or  Hm«;  of  Representatives  and  sh^l.  at 
least  once  each  year,  be  submlttedjo  the 
senate  and  House  of  RepresentaUves. 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  foUow 
accordingly. 


AMENDMENT  No.  2  TO  H.R.  12321  Oftoub 

BT   Mk.   Gxjbse*      ' 
Page  16,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"APPLICABILrrT    OF    CANONS    OF    ETHICS    IN 
LEGAL    SERVICES    PROGRAMS 

"SEC  602.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 222(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  (A) 
after  'assures'  and  by  inserting  before  the 
oeriod  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•and  (B)  that  the  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  promulgated  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation will  be  compUed  with'. 


AMENDMENT    NO  3  TO  H.R.  12321  OFFERED 

BT  Mr.  Gcbser 
Page  16.  after  line  20.  Insert  the  following: 

"LIMrrATION  ON  CERTAIN  ACnvrTM  RttATKD  TO 
LBOAL    SERVICES    PBOOTAMS 

"SEC.  602.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
222 (a)  13)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  inserUng  '(A)'  after 
°hl8  part^i  Shall  be  utilized'  and  by  inserting 
^orTVhe  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
[^Sng:  '.or  (B)  for  any  activity  not  dl- 
rectlyVelati^d  to  the  provision  of  services  re- 
f.^^  to  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
gr«)h  to  or  on  behalf  of  specific  clients,  in- 
cluding activities  designed  to  promote  or  dls- 
Tm^   the    activities    of    labor    organiza- 

"  A^d  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Briefly— and  this  wlU 
not  take  more  than  a  minute— I  shoiUd 
like  to  point  out  someUimg  m  the  basic 
law  which  is  tiie  subject  matter  of  what 
I  call  my  amendment  No.  1.  The  basic 
law  says,  and  I  quote : 

"A  Legal  services"  program  to  further  the 
cause  of  justice  among  persons  living  \^J>^^- 
^ty  by  Mobilizing  the  assistance  of  lawyers 
and  legal  insUtutlons  and  by  providing  leffU 
advice  legal  representation.  counseUng.  edu- 
cation', and  other  appropriate  services. 

I  caU  the  attention  of  Uie  House  to  the 
fact  that  the  word  "legal"  is  missmg  from 
the  last  three  phrases  and  that  the  pre- 
vious use  of  the  word  "legal"  in  ttie  first 
two  phrases  does  not  modify  this  situa- 
tion because  it  is  separated  from  the 
other  phrases  by  a  comma.  Now    my 
amendment  would  Insert  the  word  legal 
into  each  of  these  phrases,  because  that 
Is  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  domg. 
namely,  providing  legal  services.  It  is 
this  very  broad  mandate  of  couBseUng, 
education,  and  other  appropriate  serv- 
ices which  is  giving  the  color  of  credibil- 
ity to  a  distinct  misuse  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  and  which  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  complaint  we  a"  receiv- 
ing today.  My  amendment  would  tighten 
this  up  and  confine  it  to  actual  legal  serv- 
ices even  though  they  may  be  education 
on  legal  matters  or  other  appropriate 
legal  services.  I  think  that  amendment 
is  weU  justified,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
that  can  be  worked  into  ttie  substitute  If 
it  is  not,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  it 
when  this  is  brought  before  the  House  as 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute.  If  it 
should  faU,  then  I  intend  to  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  »  *  «„ 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  m 
the  Record  an  explanation  of  my  amend- 
ment No.  2  and  amendment  No.  3.  whicn 
completes  all  three  of  them. 
I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding  and 
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glneerely  hope  I  can  have  the  support  of 
the  House  In  these  amendments. 
AuxKommtrt  No.  3 

In  addmon  to  the  present  requirement 
tb»t  projeeta  InvolTlnc  legal  advice  and  rep- 
iiiWDtatlnn  be  conducted  "In  a  way  that  as- 
aurea  maintenance  of  a  lawyer-client  rela- 
tlonahlp  conaiatent  with  the  best  standards 
of  the  legal  pvofeaston"  the  amendment 
would  spell  out  a  further  requirement  "that 
the  ConoiM  of  ProfeiaUmal  Ethics  promul- 
gated by  the  American  Bar  Association  will 
be  compUed  vHth". 

In  addition,  this  amendment  would  provide 
a  mechanism  whereby  an  aggrieved  citizen 
who  believes  that  legal  services  lawyers  are 
violating  the  above  mentioned  Canons  could 
register  his  complaint  with  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts.  It 
further  provides  that  the  Director  of  such 
office  shall  make  an  annual  summary  of 
complaints  or  allegations  without  evaluation, 
comment,  or  investigation  and  make  the 
summaries  available  to  the  Congress. 

FVIPOBS  or  THK  AICKNDlCKlfT 

This  would  further  spell  out  guidelines 
for  proper  conduct  of  attorneys  rendering 
legal  services  and  would  clearly  cover  wide- 
spread present  allegations  that  these  at- 
torneys are  soliciting  cases. 

SecQDdly.  It  would  give  an  aggrieved  clU- 
jpen  a  jpeclflc  place  to  register  his  complaint 
which  Is  outside  the  bureaucratic  channel 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
should  Improve  the  ethics  of  legal  services 
rendered  because  attorneys  would  know  that 
complaints  could  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  someone  outside  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

There  is  precedent  for  such  a  function 
being  performed  by  the  Administrative  Of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  Courts.  Under  the 
Safe  Streets  Act,  he  Is  required  to  sum- 
marize allegations  and  complaints  and  con- 
vey his  summary  to  the  Congress. 

Amsnomknt  No.  3 

This  would  add  another  restriction  on 
the  expenditure  of  local  service  funds  and 
prevent  them  from  being  used  for  any  activi- 
ty nci  directly  related  to  the  provision  of 
services  referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  to  or  on  behalf  of  specific 
clients,  including  activities  designed  to  pro- 
mote or  discourage  the  activities  of  labor 
organizations. 

pnaposs  or  thk  AiixmiMXNT 

There  are  widespread  complaints  that  le- 
gal services  are  being  used  to  promote  causes 
which  are  not  related  to  representation  of 
specific  clients.  This  amendment  would  clar- 
ify the  law  In  this  respect.  It  Is  Important 
to  note,  however,  that  this  restriction  Is  not 
Intended  to  prevent  so-called  "class  actions" 
as  long  as  they  are  brought  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  specific  client  or  group  of  clients. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  very  thing  he  has 
brought  up  here  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  was  so  dilficult  to  get  the  bill 
even  in  mimeograph  form  earlier,  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial points  that  we  had  to  consider,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been 
considered  in  the  House  or  in  the  com- 
mittee. Having  seen  the  gentleman's 
amendments  and  having  had  our  counsel 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Porr) ,  look  them  over,  I  think  in  princi- 
ple they  can  be  worked  into  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  referred  several 


times  to  a  letter  this  afternoon  that  I 
received  from  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Owortunlty.  I  am  sure  that 
letter  came  to  me,  I  want  to  Indicate,  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman,  because  the 
Director  realized  that  we  were  meeting 
tills  morning  at  10  o'clock  to  have  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  legislation.  He  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  bypass  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  or  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota or  any  other  members  of  that 
committee,  wh(un  he  holds  In  great  re- 
gard and  has  great  affeetioii  for. 

Let  me  say  that  some  of  the  frustra- 
tion he  envisioned  in  that  letter  I  shared 
in  that  we  did  not  have  the  precise  lan- 
guage. We  had  a  summary.  I  believe, 
yesterday  in  a  policy  committee  meeting, 
but  we  did  not  have  the  precise  language. 
I  am  informed  that  the  Director  had  it, 
but  I  believe  he  was  not  certain  at  the 
time  he  wrote  this  letter  that  he  had  the 
precise  language  which  was  agreed  upon 
for  the  substitute.  I  would  hcHie  In  the 
time  that  now  ensues  between  today  and 
the  time  that  the  House  again  considers 
this  bill,  as  I  hope  we  will,  that  all  of  us 
in  a  spirit  of  good  humor  and  compro- 
mise can  look  very  carefully  at  the  vari- 
ous provisions.  As  I  listened  to  the  very 
excelloit  address  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Orxen)  ,  frankly  there 
are  many  things  there  that  would  be  im- 
acceptable  to  the  Director,  although  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  quote  him.  The 
pilot  program  for  the  aged,  which  she 
suggested,  these  grants  to  the  families 
of  the  military  who  may  be  In  need  and 
some  of  those  things,  as  well  as  a  better 
evaluation  I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree 
on.  The  one  great  fear  has  been,  I  am 
sure,  that  under  the  third  stage  as  rec- 
ommended In  the  substitute  that  you 
would  turn  over  these  programs  so  com- 
pletely to  the  States.  Let  us  be  frank 
about  It.  There  are  some  States  in  the 
country  where  the  programs  are  operated 
primarily  for  certain  minority  groups 
and,  as  a  result,  there  might  be  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  some  Governors  to 
try  to  exercise  a  Murphy-like  veto,  if  I 
can  use  that  expression,  not  only  over 
the  legal  services  program  but  over  the 
entire  community  action  program. 

And,  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
avoid.  I  am  sure  tiiat  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  no  Intention  of  advocating 
anything  that  would  have  that  destruc- 
tive effect  on  that  program.  And  yet  they 
have  used  their  legitimate  fears  that  we 
will  entertain  any  additional  changes 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
are  most  sincere  and  concerned  about  the 
poor  and  have  shown  their  interest  in 
these  problems.  But  I  think  it  has  been 
very  unfortunate  that  the  normal  proc- 
ess of  considering  these  matters  was  not 
afforded  and  again,  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  critically  against  those  who  felt 
that  the  better  part  of  wisdom  was  to 
follow  this  procedure,  but  it  has  been 
made  difficult  to  get  the  kind  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  I  would  like  to  see  on 
this  problem  so  that  we  can  get  an  ex- 
tension of  this  program  and  continue  our 
efforts  to  do  something  toward  meeting 
the  problems  of  this  country. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's observation. 

Of  course,  meetings  were  held  and  at- 


tempts were  made  to  work  out  amend- 
ments that  would  be  acceptable.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  get  enough  give  to  sat- 
isfy the  commitments  and  the  statements 
that  had  been  made  by  a  good  90  per- 
cent of  the  Members  on  our  side  and  a 
large  number  on  the  other  side.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to 
help  the  Administrator  do  is  to  clean 
house.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  was  so  reluctant 
to  even  suggest  what  ideas  he  had  was 
because  of  the  manner  of  operation  with- 
in the  OEO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  entitled  "Cir- 
culation of  Unofficial  OEO  Book  Adds  to 
Rumsfeld's  Reform  Problem."  He  does 
have  a  reform  problem  and  unless  he  gets 
our  substitute  he  is  going  to  continue  to 
have  it. 
CncuiATioN  or  TJMomciAi.  OEO  Book  Adds 

TO  BtriUrKLD'8  BxrOKM   PaOBLEK 

(By  Bowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Without  the  knowledge  and  against  the 
wishes  of  their  Nlzon-appolnted  superiors, 
poverty  program  bureaucrats  have  drafted 
and  distributed  a  manual  listing  demonstra- 
tions, economic  boycotts  and,  ultimately, 
violence  as  legitimate  weapons  of  the  poor. 

Ttie  manual,  which  despite  lack  of  official 
sanction  is  now  circulating  through  the  net- 
work of  local  community  action  groups, 
merely  puts  in  writing  what  is  reality  In  the 
field.  Regional  officials  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  been  prodding  local 
community  action  leaders — many  of  them 
public-spirited,  middle-class  professional 
men — to  stir  up  the  poor  In  revolt  against 
the  establishment.  The  fact  that  this  vio- 
lates the  clear  orders  of  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
OEO's  new  director,  has  proved  no  Inhibition. 

Thus,  the  37-year-old  Rumsfeld,  who  sur- 
rendered a  safe  congressional  seat  from  Il- 
linois to  run  the  government's  most  battle 
scarred  program,  has  collided  with  a  perma- 
nent political  fact  of  life:  The  difficulty  of  a 
presidential  appointee  to  enforce  his  wishes 
on  an  entrenched  bureaucracy.  What  makes 
OEO  different  is  that  many  of  its  bureaucrats 
feel  their  function  Is  less  to  generate  Jobs 
for  the  poor  than  to  promete^ social  revolu- 
tion. '^ 

This  revolutionary  bent,  more  than  any 
other  cause.  Is  what  has  contributed  to  the 
poverty  program's  loss  of  public  support  since 
1964.  In  his  effort  to  clear  the  bomb-throwers 
out  of  OEO  policymaking  posts,  Rumsfeld 
has  been  stymied  by  Civil  Service  regula- 
tions and  imbreakable  written  contracts  with 
non  government  consultants. 

The  provocative  manual  Is  a  direct  resxilt 
of  Rimisfeld's  inability  to  completely  clean 
house.  Completed  this  summer  by  a  mixed 
group  of  OEO  employees  and  contract  con- 
sultants, a  draft  copy  of  "A  Trainer's  Man- 
ual for  Community  Action  Agency  Boetfds " 
last  month  was  mailed  around  the  country 
to  several  local  community  action  groups  for 
comment.  Although  this  draft  was  widely 
reproduced  and  distributed  in  poverty  pro- 
gram channels,  Rumsfeld  had  not  even  heard 
about  It  until  we  informed  him. 

What  he  has  now  seen  runs  almost  di- 
rectly contrary  to  his  stated  poUcy  of  op- 
position to  high-pressure  tactics  by  the  poor. 
Says  the  manual:  '"The  power  strategies 
thct  communltv  organization  (sic)  may  ap- 
ply to  make  their  presence  known  and  felt 
are:  (1)  vote  power;  (2)  numbers  power; 
(3)  dollar  power;  and  (4)  threat  power." 

In  discussing  "vote  power,''  the  manual 
suggests  community  programs  review  "the 
positions  of  elected  officials"  in  guiding  the 
vote  of  the  poor — directly  conflicting  with 
OEO's   congressional   mandate. 

The  manual's  analysU  of  "dollar  power" 
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canleB  a  hint  of  even  Btronger  pressure: 
^^iL  power)  can  »>•  ;*»»flc«»t^^ 
very  abUlty  to  withdraw  doUan;  tmrjfoce. 
^cotti  and  strikes  can  both  act  as  doUar 
K^  for  the  application  of  pow«  by  a 
community  organisation." 

Where  the  manual  ha.  mUA  most  sjjb- 
brows,  however,  1.  its  d**!'^**!?"^,^*  ^^ 
ultimate  threat  power  is  the  riot— a  clear 
ti^t  of  blackmail,  WhU.  Mj«tlng  that 
rioting  U  megal.  the  manual  adds  that  com- 
munity action  board  members  should  rec- 
^ize  the  threat  power  of  rioting  aa  a  very 
real  power  and  poMlbUlty.- 

The  manual  dovetails  with  repeated  upg- 
ings  by  OBO  regional  officials  that  oommu- 
ni^  action  leader.  moblllM  the  poor  in 
dirkt  actlon-an  activity  which  has  ■P«;^ 
complaints  both  to  Bumsfrtd  and  oongre.- 
slonal  offices.  ^^   „ 

one  ladWBStem  oongtannan  "J™?*™*"? 
to  th.  poverty  program  »-*J»^  "»£? 
a  complaint  from  a  oommunl^  •f^.^; 
^  m  hi.  dlrtrtct  that  a  "«««o^  JOTO  of- 
S  in  Chicago  "ha.  been  robtty  prodding 
?S  into  ^plSSlng  the  poor  to  conduct 
marches,  picketing,  boycott.,  «d  d^n- 
stratlon.."  BlmtUtaneotuly.  a  Negro  commu- 

nlty  action  leader  «*«»»  i»^»°f:f  «5?*r?? 
to  his  congresman  that  two  ^blteOBO  of- 
ficial, from  Texas  had  recommended  gettmg 
poor  Negroes  Into  the  streets  as  demonstra- 

Such  reports  do  not  help  the  OBO  renewal 
bUl  now  langtiUhlng  In  the  Houm  Labor 
Committee.  They  add  fuel  to  demand,  by 
Rep.  Edith  Green  of  Oregon  that  state  gov- 
er^ment.  be  granted  greatw  control  over 
antlpoverty  efTorU.  a  move  that  would  evis- 
cerate the  poverty  program  In  the  opinion 
of  both  Humafeld  and  Its  congressional 
backers. 


Can  you  imagine.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
the  director  of  an  organization  and 
having  people  within  yoiu:  employment, 
presumably  loyal  to  and  working  for  the 
program  circulating  a  book  here  which  is 
ilmost  IM2  inches  thick  entiUed  "Board 
Trainers  Manual"?  This  was  to  go  to  aU 
of  the  regional  administrators. 

I  will  just  take  one  paragraph  which 
really  scares  one.  What  was  going  out 
under  the  Administrator's  name  unbe- 
known to  him,  otherwise  I  know  he  would 
never  have  authorized  this: 

Threat  Power.  The  ultimate  threat  power 
is  the  rtot.  This  is  clearly  against  the  pubUc 
law  the  national  standards  of  conduct  and 
the  rules  of  OEO:  and  it  is  most  desuucme 
to  the  citizens  most  in  need.  But  it  Is  im- 
nortant  that  Board  members  recognize  the 
threat  power  of  rioting  as  a  very  real  power 
and  posslbiUty.  The  Board's  ability  to  act  ef - 
fecttvely  and  meaningfully  in  behalf  of  the 
poverty  constituency  will,  to  a  very  real  ex- 
tent, determine  whether  or  not  their  con- 
stltuency  appUes  threat  power  (a  decision 
over  which  the  Board  has  little  or  no  control) . 
Certain  Board  members  because  of  their  own 
sentiments,  may  try  to  negate  the  aPPUca- 
tlon  of  vote,  numbers  or  dollar  power,  but 
to  do  so  makes  more  possible  the  community 
application  of  riot  power. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Spe^er, 
I  would  like  to  make  one  correction  that 
I  made  in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  ^ 
happen  to  know  the  person  who  worked 
on  this  report,  and  in  talking  with  hun 
my  administrative  assistant  advised  me 
that  he  tried  to  get  that  chapter,  that 
chapter  was  not  In  the  work  that  he  had 
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done.  He  disagreed  with  it.  He  tried  to 
get  it  out  of  that  manual.  And  I  am  ad- 
vised that  this  manual  was  redone  m  w 
OBO  office,  with  employees  in  the  OEO, 
and  not  by  the  individual  who  had  the 
original  delegation  of  authority  to  put 
onetogether   for  a  training  manua^ 
which  is.  I  think,  interesting  fnd '»?^ 
something  for  Mr.  Rumsfeld  to  look  into. 
I  might  say  at  the  same  time  that  I 
think  Mr.  Rumsfeld  has  a  terrible  Job 
down  there  to  try  to  straighten  out  all  of 
ttie  things  that  are  wrong.  And  I  suspect 
that  a  lot  of  the  people  who  have  made 
mistakes  in  the  past  are  the  same  ones 
who  are  continuing,  and  continuing  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  mistakes.  And  U 
this  manual  Indeed  represents  the  views 
of  the  people  in  the  OEO  ofBce,  then  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  real  concern 
about  what  Is  happailng. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  agree  with  the  gentie- 
woman  from  Oregon.  Of  course,  the 
manner  in  which  this  came  out  made  it 
very  difficult  to  determine  just  what  had 
transpired  because  the  date  on  it  is  the 
latter  part  of  August. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 
Mr  GIAIMO.  I  would  like  to  commend 

the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  g«itle- 
woman  from  Oregon  on  what  they  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  many  yeara:  that  ^. 
to  have  something  effective  in  Jie  field  of 
poverty  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
OEO  by  restructuring  the  program  into 
an  effective  vtiiicle  for  helping  the  poor, 
a  purpose  which  I  would  suggest  it  has 
not  done  thus  far. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  come  into  this  Chamber  with 
poor  grace  today  by  asking  for  withdraw- 
al of  the  legislation  on  the  basis  that  they 
have  not  seen  the  substitute  or  the 
amendments. 

I  would  remind  the  committee  that 
they  themselves  have  brought  substi- 
tutes and  amendments  here  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  past,  in  other  fields  and 
in  other  areas  of  legislation  where  there 
was  very  little  notice. 

I  would  also  remind  the  committee 
that  many  of  us-and  I  am  not  a  mra^- 
ber  of  the  committee,  although  I  did 
serve  on  it  for  4  years— have  been  mter- 
ested  in  this  legislation  for  many  years. 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
niittee— at  least  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers—has been  in  no  hurry  aU  year  long 
to  bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor.  They 
have  preferred,  ratiier,  to  go  the  route  of 
operating  under  a  continuing  resolution 
which,  as  we  all  know,  will  termmate 
with  the  sine  die  adjournment.  At  this 
late  date,  3  weeks  from  Christmas  Eve, 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  get  this  leg- 
islation enacted  in  this  Chamber  and 
then   as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
Sfd.  toTgive  us  a  vehicle  with  which  to 
go  to  conference.  .„uf-x 

I  think  the  committee  is  shortsightefl 
in  tiiinking  tiiat  they  can  bring  before 
this  Chamber  legislation  dealing  wiUi 
OEO  without  any  suggestions  of  changM 
or  remedies,  and,  in  fact  to  a^k  that  t^ 
adopt  Uie  suggestions  of  toe  <»?*^"<« 
that  we  merely  extend  this  act  for  z 
years. 


This,  in  effect,  would  be  to  give  the 
OBO  a  vote  of  confidence.  Certainly  it  is 
beyond  me  how  anywae  can  ask  the  Mena- 
bers  of  this  body  or  the  American  people 
to  give  the  OEO  a  vote  of  confidence,  for 
they  do  not  deserve  one.  Surely  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  must  be  scruti- 
nized must  be  changed,  and  must  bere- 
structured.  The  House  must  work  its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  genUeman  for  the  substitute 
which  he  has,  and  in  which  others  have 
Jolnea  with  him.  I  think  they  are  ren- 
dering a  constructive  service  today. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentieman  for  his  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Rkcord 
the  substitute  bill,  bipartisan  bill  on  be- 
half of  the  gentiewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Grkw)  ,  the  gentionan  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Qni«),  and  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut    (Mr.   Giamo).   and 

niyself.  _    4.w.-__ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio? 

Mr.  PUCHNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing ttie  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentieman  frwn  Ohio  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  The  gentie- 
man has  asked  for  a  unanimous-consent 

request.  _        ..  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr  AYRES.  I  yield  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  asking  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr  PUCHNSKI.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object  The  gentleman  asked  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent request,  and  I  reserve  my 
objections.  _        ..  _ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reserved  the  right  to  object  so  I  can  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  Is  it  the  gen- 
tieman's  intention  to  yield  some  time  for 
some  questions  on  this  bill  after  unani- 
mous consent  is  granted? 

Mr  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  my  gooa 
friend,  ttie  gentieman  from  Illinois  on 
the  actual  discussion  of  the  bill  you  have 
plenty  of  time  and  tiie  gentiemwi  from 
Minnesota  I  am  certain  would  be  very 
glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
want' to  ask  Uie  gentieman  in  the  wdJ 
whether  it  is  his  intention  to  yield  for 
some  questions  from  the  gentleman  in 
the  weU  after  the  unanimous  consent  is 

^^^  AYRES.  I  had  promised  the  gen- 
tieman from  Iowa  tiie  balance  of  my 
time,  but  I  feel  confident,  and  if  tiie  gen- 
tieman from  Minnesota  would  care  to 
cSSment,  I  am  certain  he  will  have  tiiat 

^^S-'^PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  ttie  right  to  object,  Itoocurs  to 
mTM^Speaker,  that  tiie  purpose  of  ttds 
Sscusslon  today,  and  I  wj^^^?^ 
Sttsion.  was  to  tir  to  cl*r"y,i^„r?2^ 
coS^Sated  bill  tiiat  tiie  gentieman  has 
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Introduced  with  his  colleagues.  Now  for 
the  first  time,  I  have  seen  this  legislation. 
It  is  16  pages  long  and  very  complex. 
While  I  do  not  want  to  object,  obviously 
I  believe  this  document  should  be  in  the 
RicoRD  and  we  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  and  all  interested  par- 
ties should  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
it.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  would  submit  to  some 
questions  from  this  side  on  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  this  bill. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  object  to  his  unanimous- 
consent  request,  but  I  am  trying  in  this 
manner  to  convey  to  him  that  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  him  some  questions  about  his 
bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.       

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  a  special  order  after 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  should  use  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio's 
time,  I  wiD  assiu*  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois  that  I  will  yield  to  him  so  he  can 
ask  me' or  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  or 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  or  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  any  questions 
he  wants  to  ask. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  gentleman  whom  I  hold  in  the 
highest  respect,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  now,  Mr.  Ayres  of  Ohio,  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  presume  he  speaks  with  a 
certain  degree  of  authority  not  only  in 
his  own  behalf,  but  certainly  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

So  with  all  due  respect  to  him  and  all 
the  other  speakers,  I  am  merely  request- 
ing that  the  gentleman  yield  to  this  side 
for  some  questions  because  I  would  like 
to  have  an  authoritative  voice,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  answer  some  of 
these  questions. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  will  be  here  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  now  after  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objecticm? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  the  gentleman  does  not  want  it 
in  the  Record,  then  he  can  object. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Well.  I  do  want  it  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ayres)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

H.R. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  provide  an 
effective  mechanism  for  the  affirmative 
participation  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment In  such  programs,  and  for  other 
puri>oses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Amendments  of  1969." 


TITLE  I — EXTENSION  OF 
AUTHORIZATION 

S«c.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,048,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June 
30,  1971. 

Sk:.  102.  Sections  161,  245.  321,  408,  615. 
and  835  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"1967"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1969."  Section  523  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1968.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1969.  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

TITLE  n — STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN 
ANTI-POVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Sbc.  201.  Title  n  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  231  (relating  to  "State  Agency 
Assistance")  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  title  a  new  part,  as  follows: 

"Part  E — Participation  or  States 

"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  260.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  an  effective  mechanism  for  the  posi- 
tive involvement  of  State  officers,  agencies, 
and  administrative  resources  in  the  develop- 
ment, carrying  out,  and  coordination  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  within  each  State,  but  only 
if  and  to  the  extent  a  State  exercises  the 
options  set  forth  in  this  part.  Accordingly,  no 
State  shall  be  required  to  establish  a  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Office  described  In 
section  251,  or  to  take  the  further  actions 
outlined  in  this  part,  as  a  condition  for  the 
support  of  programs  vmder  this  Act  In  the 
State.  In  the  event  a  State  shall  not  choose 
to  participate  in  the  manner  provided  in  this 
part,  or  is  vmable  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  such  participation  set  forth  in  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  continue  to  support  eli- 
gible programs  and  projects  In  such  State. 
However,  the  Director  shall  take  every  appro- 
priate action  to  encourage  effective  State 
participation  under  this  part  in  accordance 
with  the  finding  of  the  Congress  that  such 
participation  will  strengthen  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

"state  aoenct  assistance 

"Sec.  251(a).  The  Director  shall  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  State  Economic 
Opiwrtunity  OfHce  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'State  Office')  designated  in  accordance 
with  State  law,  to  enable  such  agency — 

"(1)  to  advise  the  Governor  of  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
other  resources  available  to  combat  poverty 
within  the  State,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  to  advise  and  assist  him  In  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activi- 
ties related  to  this  title  and  to  Utle  VIIX: 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  programs  under  this  title 
and  under  title  vm; 

"(4)  to  evaluate  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  and  under  title  Vm  with  a  view 
to  Improving  the  capacity  of  their  sponsors 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  uti- 
lize with  maximum  efficiency  the  financial 
assistance  provided; 

"(5)  to  evaluate  State  poverty-related  pro- 
grams and  State  administrative  procedures 
and  to  develop  mechanisms  for  making  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor; 

"(6)  to  conduct  financial  audits  of  pro- 
grams within  the  State  supported  under  this 
title  or  under  title  vm,  at  such  times  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  responsible 
financial  management  of  such  programs: 

"(7)  to  mobilize  and  develop  available  re- 


sources at  the  State  level  needed  to  assist 
anti-poverty  measures  within  the  State; 

"(8)  to  encourage  the  development  of  ca- 
reer opportunities  for  the  poor  within  agen- 
cies of  State  government; 

"(9)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  under  this  Act;  and 

"(10)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  established 
by  section  631  of  this  Act,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  prob- 
lems posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  adminis- 
trative requirements  thttt  operate  to  Impede 
effective  State  involvement  in  or  coordina- 
tion of  programs  related  to  this  title,  and 
in  developing  methods  or  recommendations 
for  overcoming  those  problems. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  take  steps  as  will 
assure  that: 

"(1)  all  applications  for  assistance  \inder 
this  title  and  under  title  VIII  within  a  State 
are  submitted  through  the  State  Office,  and 
that  the  Office  is  afforded  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  review  such  applications  before 
transmitting  them  to  the  Director  (or  to  his 
delegate)  with  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  State  may  deem  appro- 
priate; 

"(2)  each  State  Office  receives  advance  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation for  assistance  or  of  the  proposed 
funding  In  the  State  of  any  program,  project, 
or  other  activity  under  any  other  title  In 
this  Act.  and  is  afforded  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  upon  such  propose4  ap- 
proval or  funding;  and 

"(3)  Each  State  Office  receives  such  other 
information  and  technical  assistance,  and  is 
afforded  such  other  opportunities  to  play  an 
affirmative  role  in  the  programs  financed  un- 
der this  Act,  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
effectively  the  functions  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  a  State  Office  shall 
recommend  against  the  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication submitted  under  subsection  (b)  ( 1 ) , 
such  application  shall  not  be  approved  (or 
shall  not  be  approved  without  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  State  Office)  for  funding  un- 
der this  title  unless  the  Director  shall  have 
made  a  finding  that  disapproval  of  such  ap- 
plication would  seriously  weaken  the  overall 
program  plan  of  a  local  community  action 
agency. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  not  delegate  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  finding  re- 
quired in  paragraph  (1),  and  he  shall  not 
make  such  finding  without  having  first  af- 
forded the  State  Office  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  In  any  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
State  agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  programs  or  activities  which  are 
administered  or  coordinated  by  the  State 
Offices  established  under  subbection  (a),  or 
which  have  been  developed  by  and  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those  Offices. 

"(e)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  In 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding financial  atelstanoe  to  community 
action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies  In 
connection  with  specific  projects  or  programs 
involving  the  common  or  Joint  use  of  State 
funds  and  funds  under  this  Act. 

"state  economic  oppobtttnitt  council 

"Sec.  262(a).  Any  State  which  desires  to 
participate  in  the  development  and  carrying 
out  of  a  State  developmental  and  coordinat- 
ing program  for  rural  and  urban  community 
action,  as  provided  by  section  253,  shall  estab- 
lish a  State  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'State  Coun- 
cil') ,  appointed  by  the  Oovemor,  which  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  the  economic. 


educational,  health,  rellgiouB,  and  «|c1b1  serv- 
i««  resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  pubUc, 
including  persons  representative  of— 
"(1)   urban  areas; 

••(3)  the  poor    (Including  repreeentatlves 
both  of  the  urban  and  rural  poor  and  of  m- 
!Si  and  ethnic  .groups  in  the  State  which 
experience  a  high  Incidence  of  Poverty) ; 
^4)  business,  industry,  and  labor. 
"(5)  elected  municipal  offlclaU; 
"(6)   elected  county  officials; 
"(7)   Federally-assisted  programs,  such  as 
Model  Cities  and  manpower  training,  related 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor:  and 

"(8)  fields  of  professional  competence  (in- 
cluding both  public  and  private  eduction) 
m  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty. 

••(b)  T^e  State  Council  shall  advise  the 
State  Office  on  the  development  of  and  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  ^^^'^i'^'^^!'^^^'' 
State  developmental  and  coordinating  pro- 
^^  submitted  pursuant  to  section  253 
^  shall  evaluate  the  programs,  services 
S  ^tlvitles  assUted  under  this  titie  and 
?aSce  a  public  report  (at  least  annually)  of 
the  results  of  such  evaluations. 

••(c)  The  State  CouncU  shall  Identify  the 
fundamental  causes  ot  poverty  and  depend- 
ence in  the  State  and  prepare  a  long-range 
program   plan    (or,   as   may   be   appropriate 
rroStSne  to  Ume,  revisions  at  or  supple- 
iSnts  to  suoh  plan)  for  the  ellnUnaUon  at 
Tncb  causes,  which  plan  (1)   '»  Prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  State  Office,   (2)   ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  not  less  than  Ave  years. 
,3)    describes  present  and  projected  needs  of 
impoverished  people  In  the  State  'ntern^of 
available    resources    to    meet    t»»oee    nwds 
(Whether  or  not  assisted  under  this  Act)   and 
4)  sets  forth  a  program  of  action  which,  in 
Si  5u^gment  of'^tS'e  Council,  would  assure 
8utetan«al  progress  toward  achievement  of 
the  objectives  of  the  plan. 

"(d)  From  the  sums  appropriated  und» 
the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  J^ 
the  Director  shall  (in  accordance  with  regu 
Nations)  pay  to  each  State  CounoU  an 
^S  JSSal  to  the  reasonable  amounts 
fended  by  It  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
Sr  this  part  in  such  fiscal  year,  except 
that  the  amount  available  for  such  purpose 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000  and  shall  not  be 
less  than  $50,000. 

"STATE    DEVELOPMENTAl,     AND     COORDINATION 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec  263(a)  Any  State  desiring  to  carry 
out  a  developmental  and  ooordina,tlon  pro- 
™  for  urban  and  rural  community  action 
sS  submit  to  the  Director  (at  such  time 
and  m  such  detail  as  he  «ay  specify  and 
containing  such  InformaUon  as  he  may  deem 
necessary)    an  outUne  for  such  a  program 

which —  „^  .    ,.,»,„- 

••(1)  has  been  prepared  by  the  State  Office 
in  consultation  Vlth  the  Stete  Council  of 
that  State  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Council:  ,^       .„ 

"(2)  designates  the  State  Office  as  the  sole 
aeencv  for  administration  of  the  State  pro- 
^  ^r  for  supervision  of  the  admlnlst:^- 
UoTthereof  by  local  community  action  agen- 

''^^('3)  sets  forth  in  detail  the  PoUcl^  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  local  community  ac- 
tlo™encles  in  the  State  and  for  the  uses 
of  such  funds  for  the  various  programs  ^d 
program  components  specified  in  sections  221 
and222,  which  policies  and  procedures  as- 

sure  that —  ^    , .  . 

"(A)  due  consideration  wUl  be  given  to  the 
relative  needs  of  urban  and  rural  areas  with- 
in the  State,  and  to  the  needs  of  various  cate- 
gories of  persons  living  in  poverty,  m  fccord- 
ScT^thcrlterla  supplied  by  the  Director, 

and  .         «.„ 

"(B)  due  consideration  wUl  be  given  to 
periodic  evaluations  of  programs,  services, 
and  activities  assisted  under  this  ttUe; 


"(4)  describes  how  the  activities  and  proj 
ects  to  be  carried  out  under  the  program  are 
related  to  the  long-range  program  Plan  de- 
veloped by  the  State  Council  pursuant  to 
section  251(c)  (except  Uiat  such  requirement 
!^y  be  waivJd  durlSg  the  first  year  the  pro- 
ofs f^ -u'^'-h'^l-"^'-  -'^  p'-^r" 

satisfactory  to  the  Director  for  approval  of 
applications  for  assistance  under  tills  tlUe 
3  under  tltie  Vin  submitted  by  local  com. 
munlty  action  agencies  and  otiier  q^aUfled 
Mmllcants  and  for  the  evaluation,  review, 
and  mo^ti>rlng  of  the  program  conducted  by 
such  applicants  (including  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  such  programs  conform  to  the  re 
quirementsof  this  Act);  ^  »„  ._ 

••(6)  sets  forth  procedures  designed  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  State-admlnlstered 
pj^ams  affecting  the  poor  and  to  achieve 

^rSe  local  level  a  mo'«/««;";«  ^L^^^^^t; 
tlon  and  concentration  of  public  and  private 
sM^lcS  for  disadvantaged  Individuals  «md 
T^Z  (including  services  Provided  mider 
other  Federally-asslst^  programs  such  as 
Molel  Cities,  manpower  training  and  devel- 
opment, services  for  migrant  agrlciUtural 
workers,  welfare  services,  educational  asslst- 
Toe  for  disadvantaged  children  or  s^xUts. 
health  and  medical  services  and  benefits. 
Genomic  development  In  depressed  areas, 
and  agricultural  extension  services: 

"(7)  provides  that  any  community  action 
acency  or  other  pubUc  or  private  agency 
Sh  is  a  qualified  applicant  for  propam 
Is^lstence  under  this  title,  dissatisfied  w^th 
rflnaa  action  with  respect  to  any  application 
?or  funds  under  this  title  shall  be  given  rea- 
soLaWe  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 

by  the  State  Office;  w-deral 

••(8)  provides  assurances  that  ««erBi 
fun<^  made  available  under  this  part  wm  be 
so  used  to  supplement,  and  tf  *^«  «^^* 
possible  increase  the  amount  of  ftate.  locai^ 
kn^  private  funds  that  would  in  the  absence 
^  pSerL  funds  be  made  available  for  pro- 
SanS^  supported  under  this  Part.  and  in  no 
fLe  suppl^t  such  State,  local,  and  private 

^"^W  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Dlr^tor  that  all  relevant  requirements 
Of  this  Act  shall  be  complied  with,  and  pro- 
vide for  making  such  reports  m  such  form 
2?d  co^taTmg  fuch  information  and  BJI^- 
me  such  access  thereto  as  the  Director  may 
i^nably^equlre  to  carry  out  his  functions 

"'^rioHeU  tonh  such   fiscal   -ntrol   and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  '""ly  *>« jec^- 
sary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of    and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
^Ite    (including   such   funds   paid   by   the 
Itttot^quaUfied  applicants)  under  this  ttle^ 
-rbHl)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  State 
HPviroDmental    and    coordination    program 
Sr^  P^su^t  to  subsection  (a)  When 
Z  finds  that  it  complies  with  the  requlr^ 
ments  of  this  part  and  when  he  Is  satlsfi^ 
that  adeouate  procedures  are  set  fortn  to 
Ssure  S  the  Lsurances  and  provisUms  of 
Ruch  nrograms  will  be  carried  out.  and  the 
™m:to^^Xnot  finally  disapprove  any  pro- 
™^b^tted  under  subsection  (a)  .or  any 
S^flcatlon  thereof,  without  first  fording 
^e  State  Office  reasonable  notice  and  op- 

^.^^^^fl^rS^l^all  take  such  steps  as 

f-rm^=onrnT^r;i%^^ri4t^£ 
SSthere  Is  close  liaison  between  the  State 
oS  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 

^S)'  The  Director  shall  take  final  action 
to  appr^e  or  disapprove  a  State  develop^ 
mental  and  coordination  program  submitted 
under  sS^tlon  (a)  within  ninetyjia^^^J- 
ter  tiie  date  of  Its  submission  (or  resub- 
mission m  the  event  it  should  have  been 
withdrawn  by  the  State),  and  he  may  not 
delate  the  autiiority  to  approve  or  dlsap- 
Jro^such  programs  to  any  other  person. 


"(c)(1)  For  any  fiscal  year  In  which  any 
State  has  in  operation  a  State  devel^mental 
and  coordination  program  approved  In  ac- 
cordance with  tiiU  part  the  Director  shall 
make  available  to  such  State  for  carrying 
out  the  approved  program  tiie  sums  allotted 
to  such  State  for  such  year  under  section  225 
(a)  and  (b);  Provided,  however.  That  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  an  approved  State 
program  the  Director  may  re8er%-e  not  more 
than  one-fourth  such  amount,  to  assist    in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title) 
activities  and  projects  In  such  State  whl^ 
are  not  funded  under  tiie  State  program  but 
onlv  if  the  Director  has  determined  that  the 
failure  to  support  such  activities  and  projects 
during  the  period  m  which  he  may  reserve 
funds   would   result   In    a   substantial   dis- 
ruption of  efforts  directed  toward  the  ellml- 
nation  of  poverty  In  such  State. 

"(2)    The    Director    shall    pay,    from   the 
amount  available   to  the  Stote   for   assist- 
ance   under    this    part,   to   each   State   the 
amount  required  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  carrying  out  activities  and  projects  under 
the  approved  State   program,    and   for   ad- 
ministration of  the  State  program   (except 
that  sums  paid  for  State  administration  shall 
not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the  amount 
available  to  the  State  for  assistance  under 
this  title  m  any  fiscal  year) ,  and  such  ^y- 
ments  may  be  made  In  installments  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
oayments  or  underpayments. 

■'(3)  The  term  "State  administration  in 
naragraph  (2)  means  those  costs  attributable 
to  the  supervision,  auditing,  coordination, 
and  servicing  of  activities  carried  out  under 
this  part  or  to  the  provision  of  technical 
services  (including  the  training  of  Personnel 
needed  to  provide  such  services) ,  and  similar 
costs  related  to  carrying  out  an  approved 
State  program,  but  shall  not  include  the 
costs  of  State  operation  of  a  substantive 
program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"(d)  (1)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  Office  administering  a  State  pro- 
gram M>proved  under  subsection   (a),  finds 

that — 

"(A)  the  State  program  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  cony)Ue8  with  the 
nrovlslons  of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(B>  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Director  shaU 
notify  such  State  Office  that  no  further  pay- 
ment will  be  made  to  ttie  State  under  this 
title  (or  in  his  discretion,  further  payments 
to  the  State  wlU  be  limited  to  activities  un- 
der  or  port;ions  of  the  State  program  not^ 
f«:ted  by  such  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied 
'that  there  will  no  longer  ^  fnyjallure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Director 
shall  make  no  further  payments  to  such  State 
^der  this  title  (or  shall  limit  payments  to 
activities  under  or  poriiions  of  the  State  pro- 
gram not  affected  by  such  failure). 

"(2)    A  State  Office  which  Is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  under  this 
^bsectlon  or  subsection  (b)  may  apiHsai  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  wtltlon  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
X  such  final  action.  A  copyjf  ^he  petition 
^all  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  cierk 
of  tiie  court  to  the  Director,  "'J^ny  °«cef  des- 
iirnated  bv  him  for  that  purpose.  The  IM- 
il^tOT  thereupon  shaU  file  In  the  court  the 
Sd  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
Action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  oftltU 
28    United  States  Code.  Upon  the  fiUng  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shaU  have  Jurlsdlc- 
t^ont*^  affirm  the  action  of  the  Director  or 
to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  tem- 
porally or  permanently,  but  untU  the  ming 
of  tiie  record  the  Director  may  modUy  or 
set   Mlde   hU   action.   The   findings   of   the 
Director   as   to   «ie   facU.   If   supported   by 
fS^ttal    evidence,    shall    be    conclusive. 
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but  the  court,  for  good  o»um  shown,  nifty 
remftnd  the  caie  to  the  Director  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  Director  nifty  there- 
upon mftke  new  or  modified  finding  of  fact 
ftnd  mfty  modify  bis  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  Ukewlse  lie  conclusive  If 
supported  by  subctantlftl  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  ootirt  ftfltrmlng  or  setting  aside, 
m  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Direc- 
tor shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certlllcfttlon  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion laM  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  The 
oommenoement  of  proceedings  under  this 
subaectlon  shall  not,  \inless  so  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Director's  action. 
TTTLB  m— TBCHNICAIi  AND  PKRFESCTINO 

AMENDMENTS 
P*«T  A — AuKSDtamB  lo  Tttlb  n    ("Com- 

ICTTIRTT    AcnOW") 

coMPoamoN  or  coaoruinrr  Acnoif  aokncixs 

Sac.  301.  Section  311  of  the  Boonomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  la  amended  aa  follows: 

(1)  Clause  (3)  of  subaectlon  (b)  la 
amended  to  read — 

"(3)  the  remainder  of  the  members  (which 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  total  membership  of  such  board)  are  ap- 
pointed'by  the  elected  public  officials  who 
serve  on-  or  have  representatives  serving  on 
the  board,  and  are  offldals  or  members  of 
business.  Industry,  labor,  religious,  welfare, 
education,  or  other  major  groups  and  Inter- 
ests In  the  community.";   and 

(3)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
Is  amended  to  read — 

"Where  a  community  action  agency  places 
responsibility  for  major  poUcy  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  the  character,  funding, 
extent,  and  administration  of  and  budgeting 
for  programs  to  be  carried  on  In  a  particular 
geographic  area  within  the  community  In  a 
subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency, 
such  board,  council,  or  agency  shall  be  broad- 
ly representative  of  such  area,  and  it  shall 
be  so  constituted  as  to  assure  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  members  are  public  officials, 
appointed  by  the  elected  public  officials  who 
serve  (or  appoint  representatives  to  serve) 
on  the  board  of  the  community  action 
agency,  unlese  the  number  of  such  officials 
reasonably  available  or  willing  to  serve  Is  less 
than  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
subsidiary  board." 

COSTS    OF    DEPENDXNO    LAW    STTTrS 

Sac.  303.  Section  333(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  to  paragraph  (3)  (relat- 
ing to  "Legal  Services")  the  following: 

"Whenever  a  lawsuit  or  other  leg^  action 
is  Initiated  by  a  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  with 
assistance  under  this  program,  and  such  ac- 
tion results  In  a  verdict  or  other  outcome 
favorable  to  the  defendant  in  such  lawsuit  or 
other  legal  action,  the  court  or  other  board 
or  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  mat- 
ter may  allow  the  defendant  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings,  including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee,  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  such  costs  (to  be  paid  out  of  fvmds 
made  available  for  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram) the  same  as  a  private  person." 

AXrrHORIZATION     or     ALCOHOLIC     RSCOVCBT 


Sac.  303.  Section  333(a)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  An  'Alcoholic  Recovery'  program  de- 
signed to  discover  and  bring  about  treat- 
ment for  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  Such  a 
program  shall  be  community  based,  serve 
the  objective  of  maintaining  the  family 
structure  as  well  as  recovery  of  the  individual 
alcoholic,  encourage  the  use  of  neighborhood 
facilities  and  the  services  of  recovered  alco- 
holics as  program  workers  and  emphasise 


the  reentry  of  alooh<dlea  into  society  r«tber 
than  the  instltutlonftllsfttloD  of  alooboUoi. 
Such  a  program  shall  ftlso  emphftslfts  the 
coordlnfttlon  and  full  utlllBfttton  of  wristlng 
appropriate  community  aervloea  whloh  per- 
tain to  the  treatment  of  alooboUan  and/or 
related  disorders." 

SPCCIAL  ASSXaTANCS  TO  FA  BOLUS  OF  Mritssis 
OF  ABMXD  FOBCKS  IN  HARDSHIP  CASCS;  PILOT 
PROJSCT8    OF    ASSm-ANCK    FOB    THX    BLBKILT 

pooa 

Ssc.  304.  Section  333  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  conduct  projects, 
either  directly  or  through  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  under  which  funds  available 
under  this  section  will  be  used  to  raise  the 
Income  levels  of  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  when  such  families  reside  In 
the  United  States  and  through  ezceptionftl 
circumstances  have  an  income  level  below  the 
poverty  level  (as  determined  by  the  Director) , 
and  preference  shall  be  given  to  oases  of 
greatest  hardship.  Projects  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  developed  Jointly  by  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(h)  The  Director  shall  also  conduct,  either 
directly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, pilot  projects  under  which  funds 
available  under  this  section  will  be  used  to 
raise  the  Income  levels  of  persons  over  66 
years  of  age  above  the  poverty  level  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Director),  with  preference 
given  to  oasee  of  exoeptlonal  hardship,  in  or- 
der to  examine  and  evaluate  systems  of  in- 
come maintenance  for  the  elderly  poor  aa  an 
alternative  to  welfare  aaeiatance." 

AxrrHOMZATIOIf    OF   STATE    ATIDR 

Skc.  305.  Section  343  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  InsTire  that  programs 
assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
financial  audit  by  appropriate  State  officials 
and  agencies  at  the  request  of  such  officials 
and  agencies,  and  he  shall  direct  the  g^>vern- 
ing  board  of  each  community  action  agency 
to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  such  audits." 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Trxx  VI 

(  Administration  ) 

PROHismoN  OF  political  actzvitt 

strengthened 

Sec.  331.  Section  603(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of 
section  1603(a)  of  such  title  any  agency  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than 
part  C  of  title  I)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
State  or  local  agency.",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"And  for  purposes  of  clauses  (1),  (3),  and 
(3)  of  section  1503(a)  of  such  title  a  full- 
time  volunteer  under  title  Vm  of  this  Act 
or  any  person  who,  directly  or  indirectly, 
receives  from  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  an  amount  which 
exceeds  one-quarter  of  the  total  amount 
such  person  regrularly  receives  In  salary  pay- 
ments (or  In  consultant  fees)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  officer  or  em- 
ployee." 

anti-riot  provision  strxncthened 
Sec.    322.    Section    613    of    such    Act    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  613.  No  individual  employed  or  as- 
signed by  any  community  action  agency  or 
any  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act 
shall  (whether  or  not  pursuant  to  or  during 
the  performance  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  any  program  or  activity  con- 
ducted or  assisted  iinder  this  Act)  plan, 
Initiate,  participate  in,  or  otherwise  aid  or 
assist  in  the  conduct  of  any  unlawful  dem- 
onstration, rioting,  or  civil  disturbance,  and 
the  Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessftry  to  assure  that  any  Indlvlduftl 


who  violfttes  this  provision  is  removed  from 
his  employnieat  or  aaalgnment  in  prognuns 
conducted  or  assisted  under  this  Aot." 
frohibitions  on  Tjrwtao  bottns  prookams 

Sac.  323.  Section  631  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sac.  621."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  give  full  effect  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress  thM  'Upward  Bound' 
programs,  however  described,  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner  of  Ekluca- 
tlon,  and  the  Director  shall  not  carry  out 
or  fund  any  program  described  in  section 
333(a)(6)  (as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1969), 
or  any  comparable  program,  whether  under 
the  authority  of  that  section  or  any  other 
section  of  this  Act,  and  whether  or  not 
carried  on  by  or  in  a  school,  institution  of 
higher  education,  penal  or  correctionftl  In- 
stitution, or  any  other  agency  or  institution." 

Sac.  334.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  Part  A  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"evaluation  of  programs  of  the  office 

OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNtrr 

"Sac.  632.  (a)  The  Director  shall  consult 
with  the  Comptroller*  Oeneral  before  enter- 
ing into  any  contract  or  arrangement  with 
nongovernmental  organizations  or  individ- 
uals tar  the  evaluation  of  programs  or  proj- 
ects administered  by  him  under  this  Act. 
Where,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  evalua- 
tion of  such  programs  by  persons  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  tbe  Office  of  Economic 
Oportunlty  Is  desirable,  he  shall  first  ob- 
tain the  recommendations  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  with  respect  to  such  matters  aa  the 
scope  and  methodology  of  the  evaluation  and 
individuals  or  organizations  competent  to 
conduct  the  evaluation. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  within  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  a  separate  division  whose 
functions  shall  be  to  conduct  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act.  Upon 
request  by  the  Director,  by  a  committee  oi 
the  Congress,  or  to  the  extent  personnel  are 
available,  by  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  (1)  conduct 
studies  of  existing  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  programs  carried  on  under  this 
Act,  (3)  review  the  policies  and  practices  of 
Federal  agencies  administering  such  pro- 
grams, (3)  review  the  evaluation  procedures 
adopted  by  such  agencies  canylng  out  such 
programs,  (4)  initiate  evaluation  projects  of 
particular  programs,  and  (6)  compile  data 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  preceding  func- 
tions. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  studies  and  evalu- 
ations herein  authorized,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  give  particular  attention  to  the 
practice  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity of  contracting  with  private  firms  and 
organizations  tot  the  provision  of  a  wide 
range  of  studies  and  services  (such  as  per- 
sonnel recruitment  and  training,  program 
evaluation,  and  program  administration), 
and  shall  report  to  the  Director  and  to  the 
Congress  his  findings  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  such  contracts  and  their  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"prevention  of  conflicts  of  interest 

"Sec.  633.  Tbe  Director  shall  issue  regula- 
tions and  take  such  other  stepe  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (or  any  other  agency 
utilizing  funds  apprc^riated  under  the  au- 
th(»rlty  of  this  Act)  shall  not  contract  with, 
make  a  grant  to,  or  enter  into  any  other 
type  of  financial  arrangement  with,  any  in- 
dividual who  has  been  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Ofllee  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  any 
other  agency  of  tbe  executive  branch  of  the 
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United  States  Oovemment  which  w)»^ 
ten  funds  approprUted  under  the  *««>««y 
of  this  Act  (or  with  ft  psrtnsr  of  such  indl- 
viduftl,  or  with  ft  firm  or  businsss  orgft- 
nlzfttlon  in  which  such  individuftl  holds  ft 
substftntiftl  flT'»"^«»^  interest  or  In  which  he 
serves  as  an  ofllcer).  within  one  y^ ^^ 
such  employment,  for  any  service  or  acttvlty 
(Other  th*n  reemployment  aa  an  officer  or 
employee  of  a  department  or  ag^^  o*  ^he 
United  SUtes  Government)  In  whloh  su<ai 
person  participated  personaUy  and  subets«- 
tlally  as  an  officer  or  employee  through  de- 
cision, approval,  disapproval,  recOTunenda- 
tlon,  the  rendering  of  advice,  investigation, 
or  otherwise. 


"patmxnt  of  dtteb  prohibited 
"Sac  634.  No  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person,  organization,  or  agency 
to  make  any  payment  in  the  n&ttire  of  dues 
or  membership  fees  in  any  public  or  private 
organisation  or  aseoclation. 

"nepotism   PROUISITU 

"Sac.  636.  No  person  shall  be  employed 
(or  continue  in  employment)  with  funds 
approprUted  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
in  a  position  (1)  over  which  a  member  of 
his  immediate  family  exercises  supervisory 
authority,  or  (2)  while  he  or  a  member  of 
his  immediate  famUy  serves  on  a  board  or 
committee  which  has  authority  to  order  per- 
sonnel actions  affecting  such  poalUon,  or 
(3)  while  he  or  a  member  of  his  immediate 
family  serves  on  a  board  or  committee  which, 
either  by  rule  or  practice,  regularly  noml- 
nates,  recommends,  or  screens  candidates  for 
the  agency  or  program  in  which  su«ai  posi- 
tion is  located.  For  the  pmT»oees  of  this  se*?- 
tlon,  a  member  of  an  immediate  famUy  shaU 
include  any  of  the  foUowing  persons:  hus- 
band, wife,  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
son  daughter,  uncle,  aunt,  nleoe.  nephew, 
father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  brother-in- 
law.  sUtOT-in-law,  son-in-law.  or  daughter- 
in-law." 

Part  C — Amendments  to  Title  viil 

("VISTA") 

bestbttcturxng  administration  of  program 

SEC  331.  Section  810 (a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  that  part  of  the  first  sentence  which 
precedes  the  nvunbered  paragraphs  and  by 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local  pubUc  agencies  to  recruit, 
select  train  and  assign  persons  to  serve  in 
fuU-tlme  volunteer  programs.  Such  pro- 
grams shaU  be  those  established  by  the 
grantee  agency  or  (upon  satisfactory  »Mm- 
ance  that  the  work  of  such  volunteers  will 
be  supervised  by  competent  individuals)  by 
other  pubUc  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  which  involve  the  assignment 
of  volunteers  to  work — " 
assistance  in  legal  services  programs 
Sec  443.  Section  834  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  ft 
new  subeectlon,  as  follows: 

"(f)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  title  shall  provide  legal  services  or  legal 
counsel  only  as  a  part  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram (and  at  the  request  and  under  the  su- 
pervtsion  of  the  directors  of  such  program) 
supported  under  sec.  222  (a) 3  of  this  Act,  and 
shaai  have  been  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  courts  of  the  State  in  which  such  services 
are  to  be  performed." 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schiku)  , 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  who  has  been  very  active 
on  the  poverty  program.  It  was  through 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  were 
able  to  get  a  hearing  finally  after  the  bill 
had  been  reported  out  of  the  committee. 


That  la  one  of  the  dlfflculUes  we  have  ex- 
perlenoed  fn  the  whole  operation  of  t^ 
program.  We  had  our  hearings  after  the 
horse  ha«  bewa  stolen,  and  that  is  when 
we  come  ba<*  and  lock  the  bam  door. 
Then  we  are  told  by  the  chairman, 
"Why,  I  wlU  be  glad  to  have  hearings  In 
any  part  of  the  country  you  want  to  have 
them  in."  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScHnu)  was  forceful  enough  to 
have  the  Oovemor,  who  Is  well  informed 
on  this  program,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  asked  me  if  I  would  yield  to 
him  to  explain  some  of  the  things  that 
came  out  of  that  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa.  ^  ^^     . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak.  I  would  also  like  to  offer 
my  extreme  gratitude  for  the  tremen- 
dous job  done  by  the  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable gentiewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Orxxn).  She  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  toward  this  substitute. 

The  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ayhbs),  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qun) .  the  gentiewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Orixn)  ,  and  others  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  made  a  great  con- 
tribution as  far  as  the  poor  pewle  and 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  difllcult  for  me  to  compre- 
hend some  of  the  attacks  that  usually 
come  when  someone  tries  to  modify  or 
offer  a  constructive  mechanism  as  far 
as  the  OEO  program  is  concerned. 

With  your  kind  indulgence  I  would 
like  to  read  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Columbus  Citizen  Journal  of  Columbus, 
Ohio 


Of  course,  every  time  anyone  challenges 
the  OEO,  its  rabid  backers  accuse  him  of 
picking  on  the  "poor."  But  a  bureaucracy 
which  fritters  away  much  of  the  money  on 
administrative  cost  can't  be  much  of  a  help 
to  the  poor.  We  hope  Congress  and  the  NUon 
Admlnlstrfttlon  will  straighten  out  this 
agency,  or  find  a  better  way  of  doing  some- 
thing genuinely  useful  for  the  people  who 
truly  need  help. 


constructive  legislation  needed  for  oeo 
The  House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
debate  the  proposed  war  on  poverty  bill, 
which  would  continue  the  present  pro- 
gram without  substantial  changes  for  2 
years.  The  Senate  has  previously  ap- 
proved a  2-year  extension  with  only  one 
major  modification,  entiUed  the  Murphy 
amendment. 

The  Murphy  amendment  would  grant 
to  Governors  the  right  to  pass  final  judg- 
ment on  individual  OEO-funded  legal 
aid  projects  within  their  respective 
States.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
amendment  is  that  the  Governors,  as 
chief  executives  of  their  States,  should 
have  the  final  authority  to  judge  whether 
a  program  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
the  citizens  residing  within  their  State, 
rather  than  the  nonelective  bureaucrats 
in  Washington.  Although  the  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  did  not  in- 
clude this  provision  in  its  proposed  bill, 
I  intend  to  offer  the  amendment  on  the 
House  fioor. 

The  proposed  House  bill  also  differs 
from  the  Senate  legislation  on  the  spend- 
ing limitations  of  the  poverty  program. 
The  Senate  has  authorized  $2.05  billion 


and  $2.16  billion  respectively  for  the  next 
2  years.  This  is  about  $400  million  more 
than  the  present  spoidlng  level.  The 
House  committee  has  recommended  $2.34 
billion  for  the  first  year  and  sudi  sums 
as  necessary  for  the  second  year. 

This  blank  check  funding  provision  is 
an  abdication  of  congressional  responsi- 
WUty.  It  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  12  of 
us  who  are  members  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  voted 
against  reporting  out  of  committee  these 
recommendations. 

The  primary  reascn  however,  why  the 
House  should  not  be  now  considering  the 
OEO  bill  is  that  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  poverty  program  has  not  been 
made.  Since  the  inception  of  this  pro- 
gram in  1965,  only  one  sitting  Governor 
has  testified  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  that  was  only  be- 
cause of  my  Insistence  and  after  the 
committee  voted  out  the  bill.  Yet  the  role 
of  the  States'  chief  executives  will  be  a 
major  consideration  during  discussion  of 
the  bill  on  the  House  floor. 

The  distinguished  Congresswoman, 
Mrs.  Grien  of  Oregon,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  spoke  for  many  of  us  when 
she  said: 

I  cannot  think  of  one  single  allegation 
that  has  been  made  against  the  OEO  pro- 
gram where  there  has  been  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  Members  to  really  in- 
vestigate and  find  out.  That  is  why  this  war 
on  poverty  Is  in  such  trouble. 

There  exists  evidence  that  the  present 
poverty  program  administrators  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  properly  manage  the 
program.  Testimony  from  Kentucky  Gov. 
Louie  Nunn  showed  that  up  to  80  percent 
of  OEO  funds  earmarked  for  the  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  program  in  Ken- 
tucky did  not  go  directly  for  the  purchase 
of  food  and  medicine.  This  high  delivery 
cost  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  admin- 
istrative cost  of  the  Kentucky  pubUc  as- 
sistance program,  which  is  a  litUe  over 
7  percent.  ^,     ^    _^_^ 

The  practice  of  self -evaluation  by  OEO 
is  equally  repugnant.  The  University  of 
Kentucky  was  given  $400,000  to  study  the 
$10.5  million  Knox  Coimty,  Ky.,  war  on 
poverty.  According  to  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee "most  of  this  money  was  wasted. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Such  waste- 
ful spending  is  rampant  all  over  the 
country.  .  .. 

However,  I  am  not  raising  questions 
relating  only  to  problems  of  administra- 
tion, auditing  or  program  evaluation. 
There  are  some  fundamental  mistakes 
involved  in  the  design  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  For  example,  while  OEO's  own 
statistics  show  that  a  decided  preponder- 
ance of  poor  people  in  America  Uve  in 
rural  areas,  a  heavy  preponderance  of 
fimding  in  this  program  is  channeled 
into  urban  areas. 

Complaints  from  around  the  country 
dictate  a  real  need  for  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  OEO.  To  continue  this 
program  at  a  multibiUion-dollar  level 
without  major  constructive  changes 
would  be  a  hoax— the  greatest  ever  per- 
petrated against  both  the  taxpayers  and 
the  poor  of  America. 

If  I  had  the  time  this  afternoon  i 
could  bring  to  this  House  Chamber  one 
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entire  file  drawer  fuU  of  cUpplngs  docu- 
menting abuses  that  have  existed 
throughout  the  Nation  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  people  since  its  inception  in 
1964  The  problem  with  this  program  is 
simply  that  it  tried  to  run  before  it  could 
even  crawl.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever it  is  nmning  away  with  the  tax- 
payers' dollars,  and  the  poor,  unfortu- 
nate people  of  this  country  still  stand 
with  their  hands  extended  outward,  and 
nothing  in  them.  The  most  criminal 
thing  we  could  do  as  Members  of  the 
Congress  is  to  promise  things  to  the  poor 
people,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  disad- 
vantaged and  then  not  deliver.  When 
75  percent  of  all  the  money  that  is  ap- 
propriated for  community  action  pro- 
grams is  used  for  administrative  costs, 
there  Is  something  wrong. 

With  the  substitute  I  think  we  could 
have  the  type  of  program  that  will  no 
longer  be  intolerable.  It  will  begin  to  be 
the  type  of  program  which  will  benefit 
the  poor  of  this  country  and  not  the 
bureaucrats. 

I    have    been    interested    m    various 
phases  of  all  the  different  projects  that 
the  OEO  consists  of  today  and,  believe 
me  thly  are  niunerous.  The  abuses  con- 
nected with  many  of  them  are  100-fold. 
Let  me  give  you  one  prime  example  of 
what  I  am  talking  about  so  you  will  know 
why  we  object  to  some  of  these  programs. 
There  is  a  particular  county  in  Ken- 
tucky that  has  42,000  people.  They  have 
a  community  health  project.  In  this  one 
county  they  have  eight  clinics.  The  ap- 
propriation for  that  county  is  $1,104,000. 
There  is  a  $90,000  appropriation  in  that 
county  for  a  county  health  program.  The 
doctor  who  runs  this  program  draws 
$18,000  a  year  as  an  employee  of  the 
county.  He  also  draws,  if  he  were  to 
work  full  time,  approximately  $1,600  a 
month  administering  this  program.  But, 
sadly  enough,  he  spends  only  about  1 
hour  a  day,  perhaps  2  hours,  maybe  not 
even  that.  Almost  $750,000  of  the  $1,104,- 
000   is   spent   for   administrative   costs. 
That  is  tot^ly  reprehensible.  It  is  un- 
imaginable that  this  amount  of  money 
could  be  spent  for  administrative  costs. 
If  you  were  to  go  through  the  OEO 
program  coast-to-coast,  State-to-State, 
you  would   find   the   same  thing.   The 
money  has  not  gone  down  to  the  poor 
people;  it  has  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  administrators,  the  bureaucrats. 
We  have  a  new  name  for  them  now.  We 
call  them  the  "poverty  cats,"  because 
this  is  where  the  money  has  gone— to 
the  professional  poor  and  not  to  the  real 
poor  of  the  Nation.  These  "cats"  lick  the 
cream  off  the  Federal  dole. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  the  previous 
speaker.  I  do  not  think  anyone — at  least 
not  I — has  ever  tried  either  to  conceal 
or  to  deny  the  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  tried  to  call 
attention  to  the  shortcomings. 

How  does  the  gentleman,  a  member  of 
our  committee,  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  justify  the  action  being  pro- 


posed here  today,  considering  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  the  newly 
appointed  Director,  who  came  before  our 
committee  and  said,  "Look.  I  know  there 
are  gross  mismanagements  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  asking  you,  as  members 
of  this  committee  on  both  sides,  to  give 
me  a  chance  to  clean  this  mess  up  and 
then  to  come  before  you  with  an  in- 
telligent program  which  the  administra- 
tion will  have  an  opportunity  to  think 
through  and  present  to  the  Congress." 

The  bill  that  we  now  have  before  us, 
whether  it  is  the  committee  bill  which 
wsis  reported  out  or  whether  it  is  the  sub- 
stitute, would  terminate  on  July  1,  1971. 
if  it  were  enacted  now.  This  means  that 
we  as  a  committee  must  begin  a  new  set 
of  hearings  regardless  of  what  we  do 
here  in  the  next  2  weeks.  Our  commit- 
tee will  have  to  start  hearings  early  in 
the  spring  for  a  continuation  of  or  a 
revision  of  or  a  substitute  for  or  a  re- 
peal of  the  poverty  piogram. 

So  Mr.  Rumsfeld  came  to  us  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  and  said.  "Look, 
rather  than  trying  to  give  you  some 
major  changes  at  this  time,  for  which 
we  are  not  ready,  why  not  go  ahead  and 
renew  this  thing.  I  am  going  to  have  a 
whole  new  set  of  regulations." 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
answer  the  question?  He  has  no  faith 
in  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  I  take  it? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  declined  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  say  that  the  Director,  Donald  Rums- 
feld, for  whom  we  all  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect,  decided  when  the  time  came 
that  this  program  should  continue  on 
a  2 -year  basis  with  no  change. 

The  vast  majority  of  Members  of  this 
body,  as  it  was  shown  here  today,  do  not 
want  this  program  to  nm  for  another  2 
years  without  some  constructive  changes. 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  when  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  study  the  substi- 
tute, cannot  help  but  agree  that  these 
are  all  constructive  changes,  every  single 
one  of  them. 


WHO    IS    IN    CHABGE    HERE? 

OEO  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld  has 
missed  another  opportunity  to  begin  as- 
serting his  authority  over  that  badly  mis- 
managed agency.  A  highly  controversial 
"Trainer's  Manual  for  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  Boards"  was  distributed  last 
August  to  numerous  local  level  admin- 
istrators by  lower  echelon  bureaucrats 
without  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  consent,  or  even 
his  knowledge.  When  the  story  was 
broken  by  two  investigative  reporters,  the 
OEO  Director  was  forced  to  admit  that 
not  only  did  he  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
manual,  he  had  never  even  heard  of  it. 

What  makes  the  manual  subject  to 
severe  criticism  is  its  inclusion  of  rioting 
at  "the  ultimate  threat  power"  for  gain- 
ing any  wanted  community  action. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  could  have  performed 
a  distinct  service  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  image  of  his  agency  by  a 
prompt  recall  of  all  copies  and  a  public 


disavowal  of  the  manual  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  Instead,  he  has  chosen,  for 
the  second  time  in  recent  weeks,  to  re- 
treat from  the  issue  and  abdicate  his 
authority  to  those  farther  down  the  chain 
of  command.  Just  last  month,  a  hundred 
United  Planning  Organization  protestors 
invaded  the  OEO's  main  Washington 
offices  demanding  restoration  of  pro- 
posed budget  cuts.  Mr.  Rumsfeld  locked 
himself  in  his  office  and  sent  word 
through  an  aide  that  he  did  not  want  to 
talk  with  the  demonstrators.  Poverty 
agency  underlings  were  left  to  placate 
the  protestors  the  best  they  could  with 
no  guidance  from  the  office  of  the 
^51  rector 

Hiding  fearfully  behind — figuratively 
or  literally — locked  doors,  taking  no 
forthright  action,  does  not  lend  much 
support  to  claims  of  new  strength  in  the 
leadership  at  OEO.  It  does,  however,  in- 
crease the  contention  of  congressional 
OEO  critics  that  the  only  way  to  weed 
out  the  misguided  activists  left  over  from 
the  previous  administration  is  to  abolish 
the  agency  completely. 

Hopefully,  the  administration  will  be 
able  to  provide  Mr.  Rumsfeld  with  the 
backbone  he  needs  to  be  able  to  control 
the  programs  and  policies  of  the  agency 
over  which  he  is  nominally  the  Director. 
The  gentleman  talked  about  hearings 
a  moment  ago.  I  did  everything  within 
my  power  to  have  the  very  hearings  he  is 
talking  about,  because  we  were  promised 
amendments  so  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned. The  only  type  of  hearing  we  had 
was  with  one  sitting  governor,  since  this 
program  was  initiated  in  1964,  and  that 
is  Gov.  Louie  Nunn  of  Kentucky.  He  is 
the  only  one  who  testified,  the  only  one 
who  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  testify. 
Governor  Nunn  was  called  only  because 
of  my  insistence  and  only  after  the  bill 
was  hurriedly  voted  out  of  committee.  An 
article  from  the  Daily  News  follows: 
CoERUPTioN  Charged:    Kentuckt  Anti- 

PovERTT  Work  Hit 
(By  Arlo   Wagner.   Scrlpps-Howard   Staff 

Writer) 
Kentucky  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  testified  yes- 
terday that  the  nation's  anU-poverty  pro- 
gram is  riddled  by  Illegal  political  activity, 
dictatorial  administrators  and  wasteful 
spending  on  the  "professional  poor." 

Even  so,  after  six  months,  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  authorized  $2.3 
billion  for  anti-poverty  programs,  $300  mil- 
lion more  than  President  Nixon  wanted. 

"If  we  ever  had  pork  barrel  legislation, 
this  is  it  .  .  .  members  of  congress  have  be- 
come malnllners,"  the  Republican  Governor 
told  the  committee,  chairmanned  by  a  Demo- 
cratic congressman  from  his  state,  Carl  Per- 
kins, a  Democrat. 

Gov.  Nunn's  testimony,  which  he  said  was 
substantiated  by  a  briefcase  full  of  affidavits, 
came  too  late  to  affect  the  bill  which  would 
continue  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
two  more  years. 

Any  amendments  will  have  to  be  added  on 
the  floor  by  the  full  house  membership. 

During    his    four-hour    appearance.    Gov. 
Nunn   referred   to   charts  and  affidavits   to 
charge  that: 
OEO  influence  is  used  to  win  votes. 
Quoting  Everett  Tharp,  of  Hazard,  Ky.,  a 
local  member  of  the  community  action  com- 
mission: "The  primary  purpose  is  Just  to  get 
a  few  Jobs  for  friends  and  constituents  who 
can  help  them  politically." 
Quoting  Stanley  SwafTord,  Clay  County: 
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"He  told  everyone  if  they'd  vote  for  the  right 
man,  everyone  would  have  a  Job  and  the 
right  man  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Hubert 
Humphrey." 

OEO  administrators  from  outside  Ken- 
tucky manage  and  coerce  local  members  of 
community  action  programs  to  do  as  they  are 

told. 

Threats  are  made. 

"I  know  they  called  my  office  and  said  u 
I  showed  up  down  there  (BiUlard  County) , 
I'd  be  killed,"  Gov.  Nunn  said  and  "Gov. 
(Edgar)  Whltcomb  (of  Indiana)  .  .  .  said 
he'd  received  threats  to  his  life." 

Gov.  Nunn  said  one  witness  made  charges, 
went  home  and  "a  gun.  a  pistol,  was  bran- 
dished in  his  face,  and  he  was  told  that  some- 
thing  would    happen    if   he   said   anything 

OEO  funds  are  misused  and  distributed 
unequitably.  ^.cn 

Gov  Nunn  said  80  per  cent  of  the  OEO 
funds  in  Kentucky  are  spent  on  salaries  and 
administering  the  anti-poverty  programs.  In 
comparison.  Kentucky  spends  7.2  per  cent  of 
its  welfare  funds  on  administration,  he  said. 

In  Knox  County,  for  instance,  $416,024  in 
OEO  funds  were  designated  for  food  and 
emergency  care  programs,  Gov.  Nunn  said, 
but  only  $36,271  was  spent  on  those  items. 

Rep.  Perkins'  district,  including  240,000 
poor  people,  receives  a  disproportionate  share, 
said  the  Governor.  More  than  $70  mUllon  was 
spent  by  OEO  there  in  the  first  three  years, 
he  said. 

The  plan  was  that  this  bill  should  run 
for  2  years  with  the  slight  changes  made 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, and  that  is  what  we  were  supposed 
to  buy.  This  Congress,  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  poor  in  particular  do 
not  want  this  type  of  program  for  an- 
other 2  jrears.  They  want  the  help  which 
the  substitute  will  give  them. 

The  people  who  drew  up  that  substi- 
tute have  done  a  masterful  job.  For  the 
first  time,  in  my  hiunble  opinion,  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  will  have  a  chance 
to  be  helped. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  refuse  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INaXTIKT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  caxmot  refuse  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  but  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  please  confine  his  request. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  required  number  of  Members  on  the 
floor  to  constitute  a  quorum? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  the  required  number  of 
Members  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
coUeagues  I  will  insert  at  this  point  some 
articles  on  OEO  from  my  weekly  news- 
letter: 

Poverty  Scandal  in  New  York 

Multiple  investigaUons  of  New  York  City's 
$122  million  a  year  antipoverty  program  are 
disclosing  chronic  corruption  and  admln- 
IstraUve  chaos  that  have  already  cheated  the 
taxpayers  of  millions  of  dollars. 

"It's  so  bad  that  it  will  take  10  years  to  find 
out  what's  really  been  going  on  Inside  the 


Human  Resources  Administration,"  said  an 
assistant  district  attorney  who  has  spent  the 
last  four  years  studying  the  superagency. 

An  exhaustive  study  by  the  Nev)  York 
Times  has  found  numerous  examples  of  em- 
bez2aement,  theft,  and  the  disappearance  of 
Social  Security  payments  withheld  from 
thousands  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
paychecks,  but  never  forwarded  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  Times  editorially  stated  that  ".  .  . 
the  problems  of  New  York  are  in  many  ways 
those  of  the  Nation,  not  only  because  inter- 
nal corruption  is  now  being  Investigated  In 
the  antipoverty  programs  of  other  cities,  in- 
cluding Los  Angeles  and  Detroit,  but  because 
that  corruption  could  Influence  the  attitude 
of  the  new  Nixon  Administration  toward  all 
programs.  ..." 

All  of  this  highlights  the  point  which  I 
have  been  making  for  some  time.  The  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  not  aided  the  poor 
but  have  been  centers  of  corruption.  Real 
programs  to  assist  In  a  genuine  effort  to  Im- 
prove living  conditlors  can  only  be  entered 
Into  when  the  current  structure  Is  completely 
revamped. 

TO  this  end,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
Administration  will  carefully  consider  trans- 
ferring the  viable  programs  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  existing  agencies.  Only  when  the  pov- 
erty bureaucracy  is  dismantled  can  we  begin 
to  think  about  real  ways  to  cope  with  the 
Nation's  problems. 

OEO    CONStTLTANTS? 

A  carry-over  from  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration was  recently  uncovered  whereby 
poor  people  were  hired  as  consultants  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at  $36  a  day. 
plus  expenses.  Many  hard-working  non-poor 
do  not  get  paid  that  well.  The  program  called 
for  these  "Instant  experts"  to  serve  on  OEO's 
Rural  Impact  Project  in  six  States.  One  OEO 
official  said  that  It  is  logical  to  use  the  poor 
as  consultants  "because  they  are  experts  on 
the  subject."  It  seems  strange  that  these 
"poverty  consultants."  if  they  are  such  ex- 
perts, have  not  solved  their  own  poverty 
problem  before  now!  The  new  OEO  Director, 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  terminated  this  outra- 
geous waste  immediately. 

FEDxauL  Meddling  in  Philosophical  and 
Ethical  Standards 
The  scandal-ridden  New  York  City  anti- 
poverty  agency,  through  its  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  is  reported  to  be  starting  three 
hours  a  week  on-the-job  counseling  on  black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  studies,  slum  consumer 
power,  and  sex  education.  The  federally  fl- 
nanced  unit  intends  to  pay  teenagers  $1.50 
an  hour  to  attend  session  which  will  be  held 
during  their  regular  30-hour  work  week  over 
an  8-week  period.  The  reported  purpose  of 
the  sessions  Is  for  "the  kid  to  see  how  so- 
ciety works  and  to  turn  on  kids  who  have 
been  turned  off  by  education." 

The  study  plan  on  sex  education  Is  re- 
ported to  say:  "We  would  encourage  the 
teenager  to  realize  that  he  Is  growing  up  in 
a  contraceptive  culture — a  new  phenomenon 
in  sex  education."  Dlscvisslon  of  proeUtutlon 
and  sexual  degeneracy  is  to  be  included. 

The  black  history  lessons  will  include  ma- 
terial from  such  radlcaU  as  Eldrldge  Cleaver, 
Stokely  Carmlchael,  and  Malcolm  X.  No 
mention  Is  made  of  the  historical  role  as- 
sumed by  such  Americans  of  Negro  descent 
as  George  Washington  Carver  and  Booker 
T.  Washington. 

In  addition,  the  coimsellng  session  Is  to 
Include  some  discussion  bordering  on  pro- 
motion of  hatred  on  racial  grounds. 

This  type  of  fuzzy  thinking  by  the  anti- 
poverty  bureaucrats  Is  another  reason  why 
a  full  scale  Investigation  of  the  Poverty 
Program  Is  necessary  before  additional  funds 
are  appropriated  by  Congress.  I  have  asked 


the  Department  of  Labor  for  a  full  report 
on  this  latest  venture  by  the  Poverty  war- 
riors into  the  field  of  social  revoluUon.  The 
purpose  of  the  war  on  poverty  Is  to  raise  the 
earning  capacities  of  the  underprivileged. 
The  U.S.  taxpayer  Is  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  pouring  millions  Into  mischief-making 
programs. 

Black  Studies  Re-Examined 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  ordered 
upon  my  request,  through  Ite  Manpower  De- 
partment, that  the  New  York  City  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  eliminate  "racist"  and 
partisan  political  material  from  Its  black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  studies  program.  The  ma- 
terial is  contained  in  "enrichment  packages" 
iised  to  instruct  some  36,000  youtlis  in  a 
federally  financed  Job  preparation  course  be- 
ing held  this  summer. 

Included  in  the  study  guide,  which  I  was 
able  to  obtain,  were  statements  and  sug- 
gested readings  by  Herbert  Aptheker.  an  avid 
American  Communist  theoretician,  the  late 
Malcolm  X,  EUJah  Muhammed;  Black  Pan- 
ther films,  including  one  showing  the  fugi- 
tive Panther  leader  Eldrldge  Cleaver  advo- 
cating Marxist  revolution,  and  the  film,  "No 
Vietnamese  Ever  Called  Me  a  Nigger." 

The  black  studies  package  also  included  a 
suggestion  that  selected  youngsters  and 
staff  be  sent  to  a  Negro-only  five  day  seminar 
In  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  Labor  Department 
has  squelched  that  proposal. 

Other  features  of  the  program  included 
primers  on  how  to  conduct  demonstrations 
and  community  protests  on  welfare  rights, 
control  of  schools  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  suggested  black  holidays,  honoring  such 
miUtants  as  H.  Rap  Brown,  who  is  under 
Indictment  for  inciting  to  riot. 

The  Department  of  Labor  admitted  "Major 
portions  of  this  curriculum  were  found  to 
be  narrow  In  perspective,  limited  in  scope 
and  questionable  In  nature.  The  curriculum 
should  be  revised  by  broadening  the  spec- 
trum of  opinion,  approach  and  heroes."  I 
had  questioned  why  no  reference  was  made 
to  the  important  historical  roles  of  such 
American  Negroes  as  George  Washmgton 
Carver  and  Booker  T.  Washington. 

The  Labor  Department  has  also  agreed  to 
the  need  to  eliminate  "statements  or  quo- 
tations which  clearly  reflect  partisan  poUt- 
Ical  positions." 

These  are  prudent  decisions  on  the  part 
of  the  Labor  Department.  The  function  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  to  teach 
underprivileged  youngsters  how  to  obtain 
and  hold  a  Job.  and  to  further  their  educa- 
tion. Nowhere  In  the  concept  of  this  program 
or  the  Intent  of  Congress  is  there  anything 
about  conducting  training  sessions  designed 
to  spread  racism  and  extrexnlam. 

Fishing  School  Ploxjnders 
With  the  average  American  steeped  in  a 
battle  against  skyrockettog  InflaUon  and 
burdensome  taxes,  the  results  of  profligate 
spending,  many  Americans  wonder  how  goes 
the  War  on  Poverty.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  OEO  boondoggles  continue  to  come  to 

light.  ^  . 

Some  $20,000  in  federal  funds  were  xised 
to  finance  a  fishing  school  on  the  British 
Island  of  Blmlni,  a  frequent  watering  spot 
for  Harlem  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  The  Caribbean  program  was  staffed 
by  two  British  fishermen  receiving  $100  and 
$76  per  week,  and  one  American  student. 

In  New  Jersey  an  OEO  project  has  been 
purohaslng  pornographic  books  to  allegedly 
Improve  the  reading  skills  of  the  trainees. 
Taxpayers  picked  up  the  $10,000  tab  for  such 
training  literature  as  "The  French  Art  of 
Love,"  "Orgy  at  Madam  Dracula's,"  and  "The 
Nude  Wore  Black."  It  appears  the  purchasmg 
agent  found  "Wife  Swappers"  a  hot  Item: 
the  voucher  listed  a  purchase  of  26  copies. 

While  both  of  these  projects  have  been 
investigated  by  the  national  OEO  office,  ex- 
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ponm  of  thU  federal  funding  came  from 
outelde  OBO  by  newap^Mr  reportera. 

Tbm»  mote  noent  eiamplaa  of  waate  by 
the  War  on  Porarty  make  It  very  clear  that 
befote  Oongreia  ranewa  the  OAce  ctf  Eco- 
nomlo  Opportunity  tbla  year,  a  thorough 
inveattgatlon  abouM  b«  made. 

Mr.  SCHERLB.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
dlaeuBs  the  so-called  Murphy  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  other  body,  would  restore  final  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  OEO  legal 
services  In  the  hands  of  the  Governors. 
The  amendment  would  authorize  a  Oov- 
emor  to  determine  how  best  to  channel 
legal  servioe  programs  into  the  most 
proper  areas.  Under  the  concept  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  new  federalism,  the  elected 
chief  executive  knows  more  about  the 
priority  of  service  for  his  State  than  the 
nonelected  Washington  official.  The  legal 
service  was  set  up  to  provide  individual 
legal  assistance  to  a  poor  person — not  to 
engage  in  wholesale  legal  reform. 
Whether  a  specific  legal  service  project 
is  a  proper  fimctlon  now  rests  with  a 
nonelected  bureaucrat. 

This  ainendment  would  only  shift  that 
fliial  d^rmination  to  the  chief  elected 
State  official. 

The  OEO  Legal  Service  has  clearly 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  its  legislative 
birth — which  was  to  provide  individual 
legal  servioe  to  the  poor  in  the  coimtry. 

The  Federal  fimded  legal  servioe  pro- 
gram has  begxm  to  rapidly  expand  into 
the  so-called  law  reform  area  at  the 
expense  ot  the  individual  legal  aid  serv- 
ices. For  example,  suits  financed  by  the 
war  on  poverty  lawyers  have  sought  to 
persuade  the  n.S.  district  courts  in  New- 
ark. NJr..  and  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  ap- 
point Federal  receivers  to  run  the  local 
police  department. 

The  Philaddphla  suit  also  asked  to 
nullify  State  laws  against  carrying  om- 
cealed  deadly  weapons,  sedition,  riot, 
conspiracy,  loiteriiiiK,  and  obstructing 
justice. 

In  Atlantic  City,  the  legal  service  pro- 
gram is  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  the  New  Jersey  Narcotics  Act  and  Is 
contesting  the  State  law  requiring  dope 
users  to  register  with  the  police. 

In  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  the  local  legal 
service  program  distributes  several  thou- 
sand cards  in  the  city's  low-income 
neighborhoods  giving  advice  on  "the  art 
of  nonoooperation"  with  the  police. 

Students  on.  OEX)-financed  fellowships 
in  pover^  law  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
^Ivania  held  the  National  OEO  legal 
service  director  captive  in  his  sixth-floor 
office  for  4^2  hours.  Later  these  self- 
styled  advocates  of  law  and  order  were 
arrested  by  Washington,  D.C..  police. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  virtually  every 
other  riot-torn  city  legal  service  lawyers 
have  devoted  an  extraordinary  amoimt 
of  effort  defending  alleged  rioters.  The 
Essex  County,  N.J.,  grand  jury,  after  a 
thorough  Inquiry  into  the  1967  Newark 
riot,  said  that  witnesses  "denied  in  whole 
or  in  part  having  made  statements  at- 
tributed to  them"  by  the  local  legal  serv- 
ice program.  A  number  of  the  statements 
taken  and  finally  sm>plled  to  the  jury 
by  legal  services  were  unsigned.  The 
grand  jury  concluded  that — 

During  the  excitement  many  of  thoae  tak- 
ing atatementa  from  peraona  involved  in  the 


riots  either  deliberately  or  unoonadoualy  dla- 
torted  theae  atatementa  and  In  many  waya 
conducted  themaelvea  so  as  to  create  m  the 
minds  of  the  public  a  biased  and  inacciuate 
Impression  of  many  events  connected  with 
the  disturbances. 

In  California  a  legal  service  attorney 
has  appeared  as  counsel  to  challenge  a 
school  district's  right  to  set  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  hair  length 
of  boys  in  high  school.  How  ridiculous 
can  you  get? 

At  the  Modesto  Junior  College  a  suit 
was  filed  in  a  campus  coiurt  on  behalf  of 
a  Mexican-American  club  protesting  a 
college  requirement  that  its  members  pay 
the  student  body  fees  of  $8  per  semester, 
as  all  other  authorized  student  club 
members  must  do,  in  order  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  school. 

Mr.  Roy  a.  Mikaken.  president  of  the 
college,  said: 

Those  six  lawyers  in  the  Modesto  area 
seem  to  be  more  Interested  In  "antl"  move- 
ments against  public  agencies. 

The  California  Legal  Association  has 
also  filed  a  suit  against  Brawley's  city 
council  and  board  of  education  to  com- 
pel the  permitting  of  students  to  wear 
brown  berets  and  Brown  Beret  group 
inffigniim  and  other  club  markings  in 
the  schools. 

Although  the  general  rule  is  that  no 
publicly  funded  legal  assistance  service 
society  shall  accept  fee-producing  cases 
and  that  such  cases  shall  be  referred 
to  private  counsel,  the  California  Legal 
Service  has  filed  a  number  of  such  suits 
while  refusing  services  to  the  truly  eligi- 
ble. The  California  Legal  Service  has 
on  many  occasions  engaged  in  the  filing 
of  a  multiplicity  of  suits  Involving  the 
same  or  similar  courses  of  action.  This 
results  in  the  harassment  of  individual 
citizens  and  agencies.  The  California 
program  has  moved  so  far  down  the  road 
toward  legal  reform  that  it,  as  a  tax- 
financed  agency,  is  suing  other  Federal 
funded  agencies  as  well  as  private  citi- 
zens. At  the  same  time,  bona  fide  Cali- 
fornia legal  aid  projects  are  being  closed 
down  because  after  the  fimds  for  legal 
reform  are  allotted,  not  enough  is  left 
for  basic  legal  aid  projects. 

In  Waterloo.  Iowa,  the  OEO-fimded 
legal  service  announced  Its  intent  to  file 
suits  against  State  cc^eges  in  Iowa 
which  require  students  to  pay  parking 
fines  as  a  condition  of  continuing  as  a 
student.  They  have  also  indicated  that 
they  intended  to  "instigate  a  grassroot 
organization  of  ADC  mothers  to  develop 
political  power  which  could  be  used  to 
change  community  attitude." 

The  St.  Louis  legal  services  program 
has  oigaged  in  activities  to  suit  their  own 
sociological  theories  rather  than  to  pro- 
vide legal  aid  in  civil  cases  for  the  poor. 
It  has  defended  and  counseled  local  mili- 
tant groups  which  have  been  engaged  in 
disruption  and  illegal  demonstrations  in 
that  city. 

I  commend  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat and  its  reporter,  Ruth  EllenThomp- 
son,  in  particular  for  their  excellent  in- 
vestigation into  the  St.  Louis  legal  aid 
program. 

In  some  cases  the  militant  defenders 
have  incomes  well  above  the  level  that 
would  qualify  them  as  poor. 

The  unlicensed  director  of  legal  serv- 


ices, Denison  Ray,  Is  currently  receiving 
B  $28,000  salary  substantially  higher 
than  that  now  received  by  a  member  of 
the  Missouri  Supreme  Court,  the  at- 
torney general  of  Missouri,  or  the  mayor 
of  St.  Louis,  has  been  refused  permission 
to  tLppeax  in  Federal  Court  because  he  is 
not  a  member  of  that  State  bar. 

Twen^  percent  of  the  attorneys  on  the 
St.  Louis  project  are  not  even  members 
of  the  Mlssom-i  State  bar.  One  of  the  il- 
legal eagles,  drawing  $10,000  annually, 
recently  failed  his  bar  examination. 

The  remaining  three  nonl)ar  lawyers 
are  receiving  between  $11,500  and  $18,- 
000  as  staff  attorneys. 

T.  Hartley  Pollock,  who  did  much  to 
establish  the  legal  aid  program  in  St. 
Louis  called  the  present  policy  of  the  so- 
ciety "a  complete  departure  from  the 
basis  on  which  the  program  was  or- 
ganized." 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  that 
the  final  responsibility  of  how  a  legal 
service  project  should  operate  will  either 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  elected  State  offi- 
cial or  remain  imder  the  control  of  a 
nonelected  fadeless  bureaucrat. 

The  responsibility  of  whether  the  tax- 
payers should  subsidize  suits  which  in- 
volve the  right  of  a  school  board  to  set 
reasonable  standards  of  how  long  a 
boy's  hair  should  be;  or  whether  a  State's 
narcotic  laws  are  valid;  or  whether  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  take  over  a 
local  police  force;  or  whether  a  group  of 
militants  should  be  subsidized  to  attack 
churches,  schools,  store  owners,  or  the 
Government  must  ultimately  rest  with 
some  public  official. 

This  amendment  simply  states  that 
the  elected  chief  executive  responsible  to 
the  people  should  be  the  one  allowed  to 
exercise  his  obligation  free  from  a 
bureaucratic  override. 

Public  administration  will  soon  come 
to  a  standstill  in  this  country  if  every 
act  of  government  is  subject  to  a  pro- 
longed lawsuit  by  tax-paid  lawyers 
whose  motives  often  are  more  political 
than  serving  the  poor. 

Last  Saturday  in  the  Des  Moines  Trib- 
une is  an  article  quoted  by  Governor 
Robert  Ray,  in  essence,  in  opposition  to 
my  offer  of  the  Murphy  amendment  of 
legal  services  to  the  OEO  bill.  Many  in- 
sinuations were  made  insofar  as  the  Gov- 
ernor was  concerned  about  my  own 
position.  I  called  the  Governor  and  said, 
"Bob,  do  you  know  what  the  Murphy 
amendment  is?  Have  you  even  read  it?" 
He  said,  "No.  I  have  not  read  it."  The 
Governor  should  look  aroimd  his  own 
State  as  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  Courier.  This  is  a  typical 
example  of  what  has  happened  through- 
out this  country  insofar  as  legal  services 
amendment  is  concerned.  People  do  not 
know  what  the  Murphy  amendment 
will  do. 

I  call  attention  to  my  colleagues  of  an 
outstanding  letter  on  the  effects  of  the 
Murphy  amendment  by  an  extremely 
bright  California  attorney: 

RoDi,  Pettker,  QALBa&rrR  &  Bond, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  November  19,  1969. 
Hon.  Oeorge  MrrRPHT, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  you  as  an 
attorney  regarding  your  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as  it  af- 
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feeU  the  Legal  Berrlcee  program  (8.  8016). 
I  support  your  amendment  and  feel  that 
the  negative  commento  It  has  received  from 
some  of  my  feUow  attorneys  have  not  been 
weU  founded. 

I  feel  the  necessity  at  this  time,  as  an 
attorney  concerned  with  the  social  prob- 
lems of  our  day,  to  set  forth  my  reasons  for 
supporting  your  amendment. 

1  The  Murphy  amendment  will  not  mter- 
f  ere  m  any  way  in  the  direct  and  confldenttal 
reUtlonshlp  between  the  legal  services  law- 
yer and  his  mdlgent  cUents. 

Canon  36  of  the  Canons  of  Ethics  of  tne 
American   Bar   AssociaUon   makes   It   clear 
that  no  lay  agencies  should  interfere  in  the 
relationship  of  a  lawyer  and  his  cUent.  To 
assert,   as  some   attorneys   have,   that  the 
Murphy  amendment  eflecta  a  vioUtlon  of 
Canon  38  by  interposing  the  Governor  of  a 
State  in  the  personal  relationship  of  cUent 
and  lawyer  Is  not  weU  founded.  The  Murphy 
amendment  provides  that  appropriations  re- 
lating to  legal  services  may,  prior  to  their 
grant,  be  vetoed  by  a  State  CJovemor.  Prior 
to  the  funding  of  any  program,  no  respon- 
sible lawyer  in  the  Legal  Services  program 
would  or  should  undertake  to  represent  a 
cUent.  Until  the  representation  has  com- 
menced,  there  can   be  no  interference   in 
the  relationship  of  lawyer  to  cUent.  The 
Oovemor  of  a  State  under  this  amendment 
has  no  power  to  determme  who  shaU  be 
represented  or  how  the  lawyer,  having  under- 
taken  to  represent  an  indigent,  should  con- 
duct his  representation.  The  veto  only  al- 
lows the  Oovemor  to  restrict  programs  in 
the  categories  as  the  specific  contracts  or 
grants  are  appropriated  at  the  Federal  level 
The  Oovemor  does  not,  then,  interfere  m 
any  way  to  the  personal  relationship  between 
the  indigent  and  his  Legal  Services  lawyer. 

Furthermore,  Canon  6  requires  all  attor- 
neys to  disclose  to  a  cUent,  prior  to  the  tak- 
ing of  any  repreeentation,  any  possible  ina- 
biUty  he  may  have  undertaking  the  represen- 
tation If  funds  have  not  been  approved  for 
a  certato  program,  then  the  responsible  Legal 
Services  attorney  wUl  not  promise  to  under- 
take such  a  representation  imtU  there  is  fur- 
ther approval  from  the  public  bodies  con- 
cerned. Such  limitations  are  Inherent  in  the 
JuriadicUonal  lines  between  various  programs 
that  legislators  miist  deUneate  in  order  to 
responsibly    use    funds    provided    by    the 

people. 

2  The  Murphy  amendment  will  encourage 
representation  of  cUents  in  the  situations  of 
greatest  need.  ^  ,„„.  ».«. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  has 
as  Its  major  purpose  assistance  to  the  poor. 
The  Legal  Services  program  of  the  Act  was 
mtended  to  assist  the  poor  who  cannot  other- 
wise afford  attorneys  in  the  normal  ways  in 
which  attorneys  may  be  of  personal  help.  To- 
day,  however,  the  Legal  Services  program, 
largely  because  of  the  lack  of  any  close  su- 
pervision of  the  allocation  of  funds  to  vari- 
ous programs,  has  channeled  a  majority  of 
Its  attorneys  into  programs  which  do  not 
specifically  assist  the  poor  who  are  in  need 
of  legal  reprreeentation.  lArge  causes  of  con- 
stitutional dimension  frequentiy  having  lit- 
tle direct  impact  on  the  poor  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  Legal  Services  lawyers.  ThMe 
lawyers   and   the  funding   process   involved 
have  led  the  Legal  Services  program  to  be 
suspect,  not  only  amongst  lawyers  with  a 
concern  for  fideUty  to  law,  but  amongst  the 
poor,  who  see  that  they  are  not  receiving 
the  ktod  of  personal  help  they  need.  The 
bulk  of  Legal  Services  for  persons  of  aU  sorts 
consists  of  the  normal  problems  of  domestic, 
real  estate,  contract,  and  criminal  law.  It  is 
in  these  areas  that  attorneys  can  \x  of  the 
most  direct  help  to  tiie,  poor.  By  provldtog  a 
much  needed  check,  the  Governors  of  each 
State,  who  are  close  to  the  programs  betog 
conducted  to  their  State,  wUl  encourage  more 
representation  to  the  truly  useful  areas. 

The  liegal  Services  lawyer  has  a  duty  to 
serve  the  ends  of  the  Economy  Opportunity 


Act  of  1»64  and  not  his  own  peraonal  poUt- 
loal  goalif,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  sought  to  fund  pro- 
grama  of  legal  aaslatanoe  to  the  areas  of  help 
to  the  todigent.  In  order  for  a  Legal  Services 
attorney  to  Uve  up  to  the  ImpUoatlons  of 
Canon  83,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  processes 
of  law,  checka  such  as  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment are  neoeasary.  Through  this  amend- 
ment the  Legal  Services  lawyer  wUl  be  Mi- 
couragfld  to  direct  his  activltiea  to  specU- 
icaUy  legal  aaslatanoe  in  the  areas  of  great- 
est peraonal  need.  In  this  way  the  P«n»»« 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of   1964 

wUl  be  promoted.  

3.  The  Miirphy  amendment  will  promote 
high  ethical  standards  among  legal  services 
attorneys  by  provldtog  a  check  on  activities 
stirring  up  needless  Uttgatlon. 

Canon  28  of  the  Canona  of  Ethlca  of  tne 
American  Bar  Association  provldea  that  it  is 
unprofessional  for  a  lawyer  to  voluntarily 
advise  to  bring  a  lawsxiit  or  to  stir  up  strife 
and  litigation.  The  canon  potots  out  that 
such  activity  is  indictable  at  common  law. 
Often  Legal  Services  attorneys,  prompted  by 
the  abiUty  of  easy  access  to  undefined  funds, 
have  taken  on  large,  often  nebulous  causes 
and  have  conveniently  found  persons  to  act . 
as  plaintiffs.  Such  poUtlcally  motivated  un- 
dertaktogs  have  often  had  Uttle  relevance 
to  the  cause  of  provldtog  legal  asalstanoe  to 
the  poor.  They  have  prompted  Utlgation, 
often  wholly  out  of  Itoe  v?lth  given  stand- 
ards of  constitutional  interpretation,  and 
have  wasted  taxpayers  dollars.  They  have 
turned  the  Legal  Services  program  into  a 
special  office  of  nuisance  Utigation.  Such 
champerty  has  not  only  brought  the  Legal 
Servicee  program  into  disrepute  but  has  less- 
ened respect  for  law  and  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession among  the  poor.  The  Murphy  amend- 
ment wUl  directly  check  such  activities. 

4  The  Murphy  amendment  wlU  encourage 
greater  pubUc  responaibmty  on  the  part  of 
the  legal  services  program. 

When  lawyers  work  for  a  pubUc  entity, 
funded  by  pubUc  moniee,  they  have  a  re- 
sponslbiUty  to  the  pubUc  provldtog  those 
funds  and  permitting  their  conttoued  pubUc 
assistance.  The  Legal  Services  program  can 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  poor  and  thua 
to  our  country  as  a  whole.  However,  whMi 
an  attorney  represents  a  private  cUent  while 
at  the  same  time  working  for  a  pubUc  body, 
he  has  a  dual  and  difficult  responslblUty  to 
both  the  private  todlvldual  and  to  the  pub- 
lic   Emphaslztog  only  the  private  reUtion- 
ship  and  thus  the  need  for  personal  and  con- 
fidential relationships  falls  to  recognize  the 
pubUc  responsibUity  of  what  are  essentially 
pubUc  attorneys.  Quite  properly.  Canon  36, 
relating  to  Intermediaries,  only  appUes  to  lay 
agencies.  A  public  lawyer's  responslblUty  is 
defined  by  pubUc  bodies.  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  and  the  adminlBtratlve 
departments    in    Washington    are    cl^Y^J? 
under  the  Murphy  amendment  with  the  duty, 
as  public  bodies,  to  define  the  Legal  ServK^ 
lawyer's  public  responsibUity.  Unless  checks 
and  balances  are  provided  to  insure  that  the 
pubUc  responsibUity  of  Legal  Services  law- 
yers is  matnt^ned,  the  program  as  a  whole 
may  soon  lack  pubUc  respect  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  program  is  completely  done  away 
with.  Such  would  be  disastrous  for  the  poor 
In  thU  country. 

In  conclusion,  the  M\UT)hy  amendment,  by 
imposing  the  veto  of  the  Governor,  wlU  In- 
siu'e  pubUc  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Legal 
Services  attorneys  and  wiU  aid  the  cause  of 
assisting  the  poor.  The  Mvirphy  amendment 
may  rejuvenate  the  Legal  Services  program 
by  redirecting  it  to  the  needed  services  of 
individual  poor  persons.  The  private  responsl- 
blUty to  a  specific  cUent  when  the  repre- 
sentation is  undertaken  by  a  Legal  Services 
attorney  wiU  in  no  v^ay  be  impaired.  In 
such  instances  Canon  36  sUnply  does  not 
apply  by  its  terms  and  by  its  clear  purpose. 
The  preamble  to  the  Canons  of  Ethics  of 


the  American  Bar  AaaooUtlon  raoognlMa 
clearly  that  the  ayatem  of  Justloa  we  davalop 
must  at  aU  timea  iw^twtain  pubUe  confldanoa 
In  its  dignity  and  Imparttallty.  The  Murphy 
amendment  wUl  serve  tliat  end  by  enooorag- 
tog  attorneys  to  directly  help  the  poor,  by 
avoiding  unneeasaary  Utigation,  and  by 
recognlBlng  the  pubUc  rcaponsiblUty  to  the 
taxpayer  of  the  Legal  Servloea  attorney. 
With  beat  wlahea. 
Very  truly  youra, 

DainxL  C.  Bond. 


(From  the  Waterloo  Dally  Courier, 

Nov.  28, 1969] 

LxGAL  Am  Sxrrr  Should  Not  Bb  am 

EiicnoN  Tool 
The  American  Bar  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Aaaodation, 
among  others,  have  come  out  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  added  to  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  (OEO)  by  Sen.  Oeorge  Mur- 
phy to  the  Senate.  It  provides  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  state  may  veto  any  legal  aid  proj- 
ect in  his  state.  An  amendment  to  the 
amendment  later  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  override  any 
governor's  veto. 

Critics  have  attacked  thU  as  eUminating 
the  possiblUty  of  class  action  against  gov- 
ernment agencies  for  the  alleged  benefit  of 
the  poor.  For  example.  Legal  Aid  Services  to 
California  brought  suit  against  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan,  attempt  tog  to  restore  a  cut  in  funds 
for  Medicaid. 

In  a  day  when  the  courts  considered  them- 
selves bound  by  a  strict  toterpretatlon  of 
the  law  and  the  precedents,  most  would  have 
welcomed  lawsuits  to  determine  if  govern- 
mental agencies  or  officials  were  operattog 
accordtog  to  law.  But  many  courts,  notor- 
iously those  in  CaUfomla.  are  beginning  to 
follow  the  pattern  set  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  are  maktog  the  courts  institu- 
tions for  what  the  Judges  consider  social 
reform.  It  was  formerly  a  rule  of  law  that 
the  cotirts  would  seldom  act  against  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  branches  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  equally  sovereign.  That  mod- 
erate attitude  no  longer  prevails. 

Moreover,  Intensely  partisan  Democrats  In 
legal  aid  services  are  ustog  the  weapon  of 
lawsuits  to  threaten,  humiliate,  harass  and 
discredit  Republican  officials  whom  they  will 
seek  to  defeat  the  next  decision.  This  has 
not  occurred  In  most  states  but  it  has  oc- 
curred in  California. 

We  cannot  Imagtoe  that  governors  would 
use  the  power  granted  to  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment to  veto  legitimate  lawsuits  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  After  aU,  the  poor  can 
vote  and  as  a  result  of  many  antipoverty  pro- 
grams across  the  country  they  are  voting  In 
greater  numbers  than  in  the  past. 

But  public  administration  wiU  soon  come 
to  a  standstill  In  this  country  if  every  act  of 
government  U  subject  to  a  prolonged  lawsuit 
by  tax-paid  lawyers  whose  motives  often  are 
more  political  than  servtog  the  poor. 

•nie  enclosed  columns  f  rcsn  the  Allen- 
Goldsmith  report  will  outline  the  general 
condition  around  the  country.  These  out- 
standing investigative  reports  are  highly 
regarded  by  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle : 

[From  Human  Events,  Nov.  8,  1969) 
Wants     To     Am     WmaspaxAD     Scandals — 

SCHEBLE     SEEKS     OPKN     HSAXINGS     ON     OEO 
PUNDINO 

(Prom. the  Allen-Goldsmith  Report) 
Ihere  is*  lot  of  poUttoal  dynamite  behtod 
Rep.  WUUam  Scherle's  vigorous  crusade  tor 
more  pubUc  hearings  on  the  multi-bUUon- 
doUar  anti-poverty  authorization  bill. 

The  tall  Iowa  Republican  rocked  the  last 
meeting  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  with  his  insistent  demand,  and  la 
prepared  to  keep  on  dotog  that. 
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How  far  he  will  get  remalna  to  be  seen.  The 
legislation  has  been  pending  In  the  commit- 
tee for  months,  and  the  pressures  are  strong 
to  report  something  to  the  full  House— par- 
ticularly as  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill. 

But  Scherle  U  "loaded  for  bear"  and  de- 
termined to  hold  out  for  more  hearings. 

Not  only  doea  he  have  a  large  mass  of  ex- 
plosive evidence  to  back  up  his  charges  of 
extensive  corruption,  waste,  mismanagement 
and  other  scandals,  but  a  niunber  of  state 
and  local  officials  are  clamoring,  he  asserts, 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  that. 

With  characteristic  bluntness,  Scherle  con- 
tends that  previous  committee  hearings  were 
deUberately  "loaded"  with  witnesses  favor- 
able to  the  legislation. 

"Without  exception,"  he  says,  "the  hear- 
ings were  nothing  but  professional  seif-serv- 
Ing  puffery.  The  witnesses  were  merely 
mouthpieces  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Not  a  single  critical  witness  was 
heard,  nor  given  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
Even  with  my  small  staff.  I  have  un- 
covered a  great  deal  of  shocking  Informa- 
tion about  OEO  throughout  the  country. 

"It  Is  time  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  Just 
what  Is  going  on  In  OEO  and  the  scandal- 
wracked,  anti-poverty  programs  It  U  admin- _ 
Iflterlng.  Yet  It  Is  now  proposed  to  wind  up 
the  committee's  proceedings  and  report  out  a 
bin  for  a  two-year  continuance  of  OEO  at  the 
same  old  multl-bllUon-doUar  funding  level, 
•fhat  Is'butrageovis.  and  I  am  going  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  stop  It." 

A  highly  significant  highlight  of  Rep. 
Scherle's  mass  of  evidence  is  an  extraordi- 
nary letter  from  Kentucky's  Republican  Gov. 
Louie  B.  Nunn  pleading  with  him  to  delay 
approval  of  the  anti-poverty  bill  until  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  numerous  abuses  can  be 
submitted. 

Dated  October  14.  Nunn's  bombshell  letter 
is  as  follows: 

•Disturbing  evidence  and  recent  events  in 
connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  cause  me  to  respect- 
fuUy  request  that  you  delay  action  on  this 
program  until  such  time  as  I  can  present  you 
documented  evidence  of  failure  to  follow 
guidelines  established  by  Congress,  waste, 
unreasonable  administrative  costs,  political 
activity  and  program  abuse. 

"These  circumstances  have  led  to  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  OEO  program  on  the 
part  of  federal,  state  and  local  officials.  Docu- 
mented proof  Is  being  prepared  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Certainly,  all  of  us  who  are  In  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  of  this  program,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Congress,  owe  It  to  the  people 
who  need  help  to  examine  closely  the  his- 
tory and  the  present  course  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity." 

Another  blockbuster  in  Scherle's  arsenal  Is 
a  report  from  a  federal  official  in  a  Midwest- 
em  state  about  the  head  of  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  In  a  small  community  who  Is 
being  paid  $16,000  a  year — despite  the  fact 
he  defaulted  on  a  government  loan  in  1967 
on  the  claim  he  was  bankrupt  and  had  no 
assets. 

Other  striking  evidence  In  Scherle's  hands 
Include : 

Detailed  Information  from  a  high  elected 
state  official  about  men  with  criminal  rec- 
ords being  named  to  high-salaried  commu- 
nity action  Jobs.  This  official  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  this  matter  with  OEO  Di- 
rector Donald  Rumsfeld,  but  was  unable  to 
see  him.  After  repeated  rebuffs  at  OEO.  the 
state  official  finally  sought  out  Scherle  and 
told  him  the  shocking  story. 

One  of  the  cwnmunlty  action  officials  with 
a  criminal  record  Is  getting  $21,000  a  year. 
A  voluminous  report  from  New  England 
charging  flagrant  mismanagement  and  other 
abuses  In  community  action  programs.  This 
Information  came  from  a  source  with  ap- 
parent extensive  knowledge  about  this  sltu- 
atlOD. 


Additional  Jolting  details  about  the  two- 
volume,  590-page  "Trainer's  Manual  for  Com- 
munity Action  Boards  "  distributed  by  OEO 
last  August — without  Rumsfeld  knowing 
anything  about  It.  (Rep.  Scherle's  crackdown 
on  this  extraordinary  dociunent  was  recently 
reported  In  this  column.  We  disclosed  that 
after  making  repeated  efforts  to  get  Rums- 
feld to  recall  the  manual,  Scherle  gave  him 
24  hours  to  act  or  he  would  take  the  matter 
to  the  full  House.  That  produced  a  placatory 
reply  from  RunMfeld  that  the  manual  would 
be  revised.  How  much  and  when  was  not 
Indicated  by  Rumsfeld.) 

Scherle  has  ascertained  that  D.  C.  Drohat, 
head  of  the  Office  of  Operations  over  whose 
signature  the  manual  was  published.  Is  being 
paid  $27,549.  Also  that  the  manual  contains 
such  Incendiary  and  extremist  pronounce- 
ments as  the  following : 

Under  the  sub-title  "Power  Strategies  of 
Community  Organizations,"  page  125,  "The 
ultimate  threat  power  Is  the  riot." 

Under  the  sub-title  "Representatives  of  the 
Poor."  page  127.  "The  board  member  repre- 
senting the  poor  has  several  options.  He  can 
'do  h{s  own  thing"  by  venting  his  frustra- 
tion on  other  board  members  who  In  his  eyes 
represent  the  cause  of  his  frustration.  .  .  . 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poor  feel  that 
their  representatives  "sold  out"  or  were  'non- 
representative,'  they  may  very  well  precipi- 
tate a  long  hot  summer'." 

Under  the  sub-title  "Changing  Institu- 
tions." page  273.  "Institutional  changes  must 
be  brought  about  on  a  broad  scale  If  com- 
munity action  Is  to  fulfill  its  aim.  Alleviating 
poverty  requires  changing  the  practices,  the 
poverty  practices,  so  to  speak,  of  the  com- 
fortable and  the  well-to-do." 

Under  the  sub-title  "Parliamentary 
Tricks. "  page  349,  "Opponents  of  a  proposal 
might  be  successful  In  having  the  matter 
tabled  or  postponed  Indefinitely  simply  by 
raising  questions  which  cannot  be  answered 
sufficiently  during  the  meeting.  Amendments 
might  be  proposed  which  would  substantially 
change  the  original  Idea.  Even  If  an  amend- 
ment is  not  accepted.  It  may  confuse  sup- 
porters who  are  less  than  clear  about  their 
support  of  the  Item." 

There  are  1.050  community  action  agen- 
cies and  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Their  cost  Is  the  largest  single  Item  in 
the  OEO  budget — $640  million.  For  last  year, 
Congress  voted  $520  million  for  this  purpose. 
Since  OEO  was  established,  approximately 
$1.6  billion  has  been  expended  for  com- 
munity action  activities. 

Daniel  Moynlhan.  special  virban  affairs  ad- 
viser to  President  Nixon,  in  a  report  stated 
flatly  that  community  action  programs,  al- 
though consuming  one-third  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  OEO,  actually  did  nothing 
toward  relieving  or  reducing  poverty. 

[From  the  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate, 

Mar.  17,  1969] 

GAO  To  Publish  Stutt  ok  Poverty 

Program 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A.  Goldsmith) 

Washington. — The  General  Accounting 
Office  Is  finaUy  about  to  publish  Its  long  de- 
layed top-to-bottom  study  of  the  widely  con- 
troversial multl-bllUon  dollar  anti-poverty 
program — with  a  major  recommendation 
made  by  the  Republicans  in  1967  but 
brusquely  rejected  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  GOP  proposal  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  agency  to  be  part  of  the  White 
House  staff  for  the  express  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating and  supervising  the  government's 
multifarious  operations  In  behalf  of  "disad- 
vantaged" people — on  whom  some  $25  billion 
In  taxpayers'  money  Is  spent  each  year. 

The  Republicans  maintained  It  was  nec- 
essary to  establish  this  super  planning  and 
"watohdog"  agency  In  order  to  "eliminate 
waste  and  duplication,  develop  and  recom- 


mend national  policies,  and  make  reports 
and  recommendations  to  Congress  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  programs." 

Under  the  GOP  plan,  the  agency  would 
consist  of  a  three-man  Council  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Advisers  and  a  staff,  who  would 
function  directly  under  the  President  and 
report  to  him. 

The  Johnson  Administration  cold-shoul- 
dered the  Idea,  and  It  was  decisively  defeated 
when  the  Republicans  tried  to  put  It  through 
the  House. 

Now  It  Is  slated  to  surface  again  as  the 
major  recommendation  of  the  voluminous 
report  the  General  Accounting  Office  Is  pre- 
paring to  publish  on  Its  months'  long  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  various  anti-poverty  programs 
under  its  Jurisdiction. 

This  exhaustive  survey  was  ordered  by 
Congress  last  year  with  the  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  December  1.  But  It  was  unfinished 
at  that  time,  and  GAO  got  two  extensions. 
The  report  will  consist  of  a  general  siimmary 
with  principal  overall  recommendations,  and 
around  50  separate  studies  dealing  with  Indi- 
vidual OEO  programs  and  activities. 

Two  other  leading  recommendations  are: 

"The  popular  Head  Start  educational  pro- 
gram to  be  shifted  from  OEO  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare." 

"The  scandal-wracked,  costly  and  dubi- 
ously productive  Job  Corps  program  to  be 
taken  from  OEO  and  put  under  Labor  De- 
partment control." 

RESURRECTED    GOP   PLAN 

In  preparation  for  the  publication  of  the 
massive  anti-poverty  report.  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  Staats  has  personally  been 
briefing  bipartisan  leaders  of  the  congres- 
sional committees  in  charge  of  OEO  legisla- 
tion. 

The  lawmakers  are  being  told  copies  of 
the  study  will  be  in  their  hands  In  a  few 
days.  In  the  meanwhile.  Staats  gave  them 
an  outline  of  Its  contents. 

At  the  time  the  Republicans  proposed 
setting  up  a  super  "watohdog"  agency,  they 
stressed  two  factors:  "A  great  knowledge  gap 
on  all  aspects  of  poverty  .  .  .  and  no  co- 
ordinated research  and  policy  effort  has  ever 
been  undertaken  on  the  scale  that  Is  neces- 
sary if  there  Is  to  be  any  reasonable  success 
m  the  effort  to  eliminate  poverty." 

The  GOP  noted  that  In  addition  to  OEO.  a 
number  of  other  major  agencies  spent  huge 
sums  to  cope  with  various  aspects  of  the 
poverty  problem— the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Labor  De- 
partment. Agriculture  Department.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Transportation  Department.  Small  Business 
Administration,  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration   and    the    Economic     Development 

Agency. 

The  Republicans  contended  the  proposed 
Council  of  Economic  Opportunity  Advisers 
should  be  a  separate  agency  under  the 
President  to  ensure  Its  having  a  free  hand. 
In  a  statement,  the  GOP  pointed  out. 

"We  believe  It  Is  essential  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Council  that  it  not  be  a  part  of 
an  agency  with  program  responsibility  or 
Itself  responsible  for  administration,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  of  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. Only  In  this  way  can  Its  freedom  of 
Judgment  and  perspective  be  preserved  In- 
tact from  a  vested  Interest  or  outside  pres- 
sxire  to  continue  specific  programs  or  pol- 
icies regardless  of  their  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency." 

In  their  presentation,  the  Republicans  al- 
so called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  strongly  urged  more  co- 
ordination and  planning  in  the  effort  to 
eliminate  poverty.  The  GOP  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Commission's  report: 

"Some  two  dozen  Interagency  committees 
have  been  established  to  coordinate  two  or 
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more  federal  aid  programs.  Departments  have 
been  given  responsibility  to  lead  others  In 
areas  within  their  particular  competence— 
OEO  in  the  poverty  field;  HUD  In  Model 
Cities.  Yet.  despite  these  and  other  efforts, 
the  federal  government  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  Join  talent,  funds  and  programs  for  con- 
centrated impact  In  uhe  field. 

"Few  agencies  are  able  to  put  together  a 
comprehensive  package  of  related  programs 
to  meet  priority  needs. 

"There  U  a  clear  and  compelling  require- 
ment for  better  coordination  of  federally 
funded  programs,  particularly  those  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  residents  of  the  inner 
city  If  essential  programs  are  to  be  pre- 
served and  expanded,  this  need  must  t>e  met. 

[From  the  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  May  24. 
'  1969] 

Rumsfeld  Advised  to  Put  End  to  Big 

Waste 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A.  Ooldsmlth) 

Washington.— New  anti-poverty  director 
Donald  Rumsfeld  is  being  strongly  advised 
by  former  congressional  colleagues  to  lose 
no  time  in  putting  an  end  to  one  big  waste 
of  funds. 

This  Is  the  expenditure  of  mllUons  of  dol- 
lars for  high-flown  but  useless  studies,  sur- 
veys, analyses  and  other  evaluations  and  as- 
sessments. 

In  the  nearly  five  years'  existence  of  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  the 
former  Illinois  congressman  now  heads,  his 
predecessors  spent  more  than  $30  million 
in  anti-poverty  money  on  such  projects— 
with  no  tangible  evidence  that  any  of  them 
were  of  the  slightest  consequence  in  coping 
with  the  many  and  complex  problems  of  pov- 

"&>  far  as  that  difficult  and  tortuous  task 
is  concerned,  this  large  outlay  of  taxpayers' 
funds  was  a  total  loss. 

Bipartisan  members  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  CommiUee,  now  considering 
legislation  to  continue  the  controversial  mul- 
ti-bllUon  dollar  anti-poverty  program,  want 
Rumsfeld  to  crack  down  hard  and  fast  on 
such  worthless  spending.  They  are  warning 
that  unless  he  does  so  himself,  provisions  to 
that  end  will  be  written  Into  the  new  blU. 
They  are  long  overdue.  An  examination  of 
the  voluminous  list  of  818  pretentious  proj- 
ects shows  clearly  they  are  costly  boondog- 
gles of  one  kind  or  other  dished  out  to  cer- 
tain favored  individuals,  colleges,  concerns 
and  organizations. 

Representative  Henry  Gonzalez.  D-Tex., 
caustically  characterizes  them  as  "profiting 
from  the  war  on  poverty." 

"When  I  voted  for  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  I  believed  that  I  was  doing  the 
right  thing."  he  said.  "I  still  believe  there  is 
no  more  urgent  national  priority  than  the 
abolition  of  poverty  In  our  country.  But  I 
have  been  greatlv  disturbed  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  consultants,  advisers  and  numerous 
other  contractors  who  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  war  on  poverty. 

"There  is  profit  In  the  war  on  poverty.  That 
Is  evident  from  the  large  number  of  con- 
sultants and  study  and  survey  contractors. 
There  Is  nothing  to  show  that  any  of  the  OEO 
programs  work  any  bettor  for  all  the  efforts 
of  these  so-called  experts.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
these  contracts  should  not  have  been  signed. 
It  would  have  been  better  If  profit  had  not 
entered  Into  the  war  on  poverty." 
WHO  got  the  money 
High  on  the  list  of  survey  "contractors'* 
is  Louis  Harris  &  Associates.  Inc..  national 
polling  organization  that  received  $808,650 
over  a  two-and-a-half  year  period  for  a  series 
of  reports  on  enroUees  of  the  hotly  con- 
troversial Job  Corps. 

OBO  ordered  the  last  of  these  Harris  studies 
at  a  cost  of  $274,986  Just  before  the  Nixon 
Administration  took  offlce  In  January  of  this 
year. 


According  to  the  Harris  organization.  Job 
Corps  graduates  earn  more  because  of  this 
training.  ThU  finding  was  vigorously  chal- 
lenged by  Senator  Peter  Domlnick.  R-Colo.. 
who  cited  a  voluminous  report  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlce  stating: 

"On  an  overall  basis,  it  appears  that  the 
Job  Corps  has  achieved  only  limited  success 
in  fulfilling  Its  primary  purposes.  ...  On 
the  basis  of  our  studies.  It  is  questionable 
whether  Job  Corps  training  has  resulted  in 
substantial  economic  benefit  for  those  youths 
who  participate  In  the  program. 

"We  beUeve  that  increased  employment 
and  earning  power  can  be  attributable,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  greater  employablUty 
of  youths  due  to  the  process  of  growing  up 
and  the  higher  employment  and  wage  levels." 
Large-scale  spending  of  anti-poverty  funds 
for  high-fiown  studies  and  analyses  was  be- 
gun by  OEO  in  early  November  1964.  several 
months  after  It  was  established  by  the  John- 
son Administration.  Then  OEO  Director  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  authorized  a  $6,000  project  to 
assess  the  Job  Corps  placement  service. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  88  studies  and 
surveys  of  Job  Corps  for  a  total  cost  of 
$8,225,545. 

Also  since  then,  OEO  has  expended  more 
than  $30  million  In  anti-poverty  funds  for 
818  analyses  and  reports  on  every  phase  of  its 
activities — with  no  evidence  of  any  conse- 
quential effect  on  them. 

Included  In  these  studies  are  128  of  the 
Community  Action  Program  for  a  cost  of 
$12,777,165;  73  of  Head  Start  for  $5,363,760; 
and  22  of  VISTA  for  $903,883. 

Another  reveaUng  Item  was  the  expendi- 
ture of  $20,000  for  "newspaper  clipping 
service." 

Two  other  big  "contractors"  are  — West- 
inghouse  Learning  Corporation  that  received 
some  $600,000  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
"school  readiness"  of  Head  Start  children, 
which  OEO  withheld  for  weeks  while  It  was 
favorably  revised;  and  Daniel  Yankelovlch. 
Inc..  that  got  $355,300  to  make  a  "study  and 
evaluation  of  Sections  210  and  211^  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendment." 

In  a  three-volume  report.  Yankelovlch. 
Inc..  concluded  the  Amendment  had  little 
effect.  A  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  characterized  the  find- 
ings as  a  "colossal  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
and  time." 

Representative  WllUam  Stelger.  Rr-Wls.,  a 
Committee  member,  has  disclosed  that  In 
1967  and  1968.  OEO  spent  $528,000  for  "con- 
sultants"— at  rates  ranging  from  $50  to 
$100  a  day.  There  is  no  explanation  of  the 
function  of  these  high-priced  authorities, 
nor  how  and  why  they  were  selected. 

Three  are  listed  as  editors;  one  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  another  In  Virginia,  and  the 
third  m  Carson  City.  Nev.  They  were  paid 
$50  and  $55  a  day. 

OTHER    BIG- MONEY    "CONTRACTORS" 

Last  year,  contracts  dished  out  by  OEO 
for  a  wide  range  of  studies  and  surveys  cost- 
ing more  than  $100,000  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Tracer,  Inc.,  for  "Study  and  Evaluation  of 
Community  Action  Program  In  Austin.  Tex.." 
$341 308;  Educational  Testing  Service  for 
"Evaluation  of  Project  Head  Start."  $498,773; 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education  for  "Study 
of  PotenUal  Use  of  Teacher  Aids  in  Com- 
munity Action  program."  $396,038;  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  for  "Study  and  Evalua- 
tion of  Community  Action  Program  In  Balti- 
more, Md.,"  $432,922;  Graduate  School.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  for  "Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  Seattle  Community  Action 
Program."  $416,482. 

Western  Behavioral  Sciences  InaUtute  few 
"Study  and  Evaluation  of  Community  Action 
Program  In  San  Diego,  Calif.."  $374377; 
Temple  University  for  "Study  of  Anemia 
and  Intellectual  Functioning  of  Pre-school 
and  Elementary  Children,"  $406,388;  Boston 
CoUege  for  "Study  of  Demognpblo  and  SoeUl 


Determinants  of  Functional  Achievements 
in  a  Negro  Population."  $289,686;  Research 
Foundation  of  State  University  of  New  York 
for  "Study  of  Change  Processes  in  Buffalo," 
$267,063;  Klrschner  Associates.  Inc.,  for 
■'Evaluation  of  Parent  and  Child  Centers 
Program."  $237,120. 

Greenlelgh  Associates,  Inc.,  for  "Evalua- 
tion of  Iowa  Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Pro- 
gram."  $150,000;  Louisiana  State  University 
for  "Evaluation  of  VISTA  Programs."  $124.- 
261;  Cooperative  League  of  U£A.  for  "Feasi- 
bility Study  Related  to  Low  Income  Areas," 
$162,992;  Phllco  Corporation  for  "Analysis 
of  Alternative  Hypothetical  Urban  Com- 
munity Action  Programs,"  $123,636;  UCLA 
for  "Study  and  Analysis  of  Riot  in  Watts 
Area  of  Los  Angeles, "  $165,827;  Emory  Uni- 
versity for  "Study  and  E^valuatlon  of  Com- 
munity Action  Program  In  Atlanta."  $573,477; 
Barss.  Reitzel  tc  Associates  for  "Evaluation  of 
Community  Action  Programs,  $341,572. 


IProm  the  Publlshers-HaU  Syndicate.  July  5, 

1969] 
Possibly  Another  Extension  to  Poverty 

Program 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A.  Goldsmith) 
Washington. — It  is  possible  that  Congress 
may  continue  the  scandal-scarred  multi-bil- 
lion dollar  anti-poverty  program  for  another 
year — but  definitely  not  In  the  form  being 
urged  by  the  Administration. 

There  Isn't  a  chance  that  wlU  be  approved 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee— which  has  been  consldertng  the  widely 
controversial  legislation  for  months. 

A  strong  bloc  of  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic committeemen  are  flatly  against  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  extend  the  anti- 
poverty  program  for  two  more  years — with  no 
changes  of  any  kind  in  the  first  year,  while 
a  study  is  being  made  to  decide  what  should 
be  done  the  next  year. 

The  bipartisan  opponents  are  insisting  that 
If  the  program  Is  renewed.  It  be  limited  to  one 
year  vrtth  major  changes. 

The  inner  committee  outlook  is  that  this  la 
what  will  be  voted. 

Significantly  indicative  of  that  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  two  influential  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— Representatives  Edith  Green.  Ore., 
second-ranking  Democrat,  and  William 
Scherle.  Iowa,  leading  RepubUcan. 

Both  not  only  vigorously  favor  drastic  re- 
vision of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  but 
are  forcefully  saying  so. 

In  a  blistering  excoriation  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which  administers 
the  anti-poverty  program,  Scherle  declared, 
"There  Is  urgent  need  for  constructive 
changes  in  the  multl-bllllon-doUar-a-year 
boondoggle  called  OBO.  I  wlU  do  my  utmost 
to  fight,  both  In  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  any  extension  beyond 
one  year  and  without  sweeping  changes." 

Mrs.  Green,  after  Itetenlng  to  OEO  Direc- 
tor Donald  Rumsfeld  sonorously  advocate  a 
two-year  renewal  with  no  modlflcatlons.  ex- 
claimed unbeUevlngly,  "You've  got  to  be 
kidding.  You  can't  mean  that  seriously.  Why, 
youll  be  lucky  If  you  get  one  year  with  a 
complete  overhaul." 

what's  wrong  with  it 
At  the  root  of  the  committee's  pronounced 
bipartisan  aversion  to  OBO  Is  a  five-year  ac- 
cumulation of  Innumerable  scandals,  waste, 
gross  mismanagement,  excessive  costs,  inter- 
minable bungUng  and  very  meager  results 
for  the  billions  expended  so  far. 

Citing  this  long  and  dismal  record.  Repre- 
sentative Scherle  characterized  OEO  as  a 
"catastrophic  flop  unequaled  by  any  other 
government  agency  In  many  years." 

"Since  its  inception  in  1964."  the  out- 
spoken lowan  said,  "the  Offlce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  spent  more  than  $7.6  bil- 
lion, with  very  Uttle  of  this  Immense  sum 
reaching  the  poor  but  plenty  of  It  lining  the 
pockets  of  the  self-appointed  do-gooders 
rusBlng  the  program.  It  would  be  the  height 
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e^  ftMw  tat  OonanM  to  vote  anothOT  13  bll- 

rb»  AOniniMtnXiaa'*  propoMl  lor  another 
■tadT  to  pinpoint  OK)  aHortooinlngi  wm 
SSSkaay^iwil  by  8ch«rle  a.  futUe  and 

"SSSSThav  b.«i  atoiU..  flof."  he 
pomtad  out.  "OBO  ItaeU  baa  apent  «»«  »»0 
iuSlon  on  aurveya  and  analyaee  •>*,  "^ 
ooncelTable  Idnd-whoUy  to  no  avaU.  The 
Oeneral  Accounting  Ofllce.  on  ««P""_^"; 
graalonal  ordera.  made  an  «»»«"<*T?"^ 
SToMt  of  mow  than  $1  mllUon.  ItalM- 
Daoe  report  contained  numeroua  oomteuc- 
uVTreoommendatlona.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  baa  been  done  about  a  single  one  of 

"To  spend  more  money  and  time  on  more 
of  this  Wt  of  thing  would  be  rt<"5)jj?'"- 
What  is  urgently  needed  is  a  top-to-bottom 
houaedeanlng  ftnthwlth  and  basic  changes 
in  concept  and  •dmlnlstratton." 

Two    underlying    changes    advocated    by 

^'SL  Aphasia  on  OTO  a.  a  social  revolu- 
tlonary  agency  and  more  concentration  on 
providing  mcome-produclng  lobs. 

"A  mSe  meaningful  role  for  the  states  In 
Dlannlng  and  coordinating  poverty  programs 
Within  the  sUtee.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
lorltv  of  the  govemora  favor  that." 

It  18  Beherle's  contention  that  making  «ie 
stirteB  MM  central  agency  responsible  for 
poverty  programs  would  "noticeably  upgrade 

•The  bloc-grant  approach."  he  held, 
"would  result  In  more  economical  use  oi 
government  funds  and  also  reduce  the  vi- 
nous in-llghting  which  Is  now  so  Piw»l«'jt 
among  competing  funding  groups.  There  la 
widespread  dupUcatton  of  government-sup- 
ported anti-poverty  programs.  Many  are 
overlapping  or  Jointly  funded  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  HEW.  HUD  and  OBO. 

"Every  unnecessary  layer  of  bureaucraUc 
fat  increases  the  cost  to  taxpayers  and  reduce 
the  etfectlveness  and  productiveness  of  the 

program." 

snANCx  "oxjTsnwaNKSs 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  who  gave  up  a  safe 
House  seat  recently  to  become  head  of  OEO. 
haa  started  off  by  launching  what  Is  de- 
Bcrlbed  as  a  "complete  review  of  the  war  on 

'^■nie^iatest  In  a  long  and  expensive  UstoT 
studies  would  be  made,  it  was  announced, 
by  a  Director's  Task  Force  .  .  •  staffed  en- 
tirely  by  experta  from  outside  OEO." 

But  a  check  of  these  authorlUes  dlscloeea 
that  while  they  may  be  outside  now,  not  long 
airo  they  were  very  much  Inside.  A  number 
of  them  are  former  OEO  ofllclalB.  as  follows: 

Head  of  the  Task  Force  Is  Morris  Llebman. 
Chicago  attorney  who  has  been  chairman  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  the  past  several  years. 
He  was  named  to  that  Job  by  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson. 

Another  top  official  of  the  Task  Force  Is 
James  Gibson,  former  director  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Program,  an  agency  of 
the  Washington,  DC,  Community  Action 
program  financed  by  OEO.  Still  another  Is 
Robert  Levlne,  until  recently  assistant  OEO 
director  for  research,  plans  and  evaluation. 
Others  are  David  Gkjttileb,  former  associate 
director  of  OEO's  hoUy  embatUed  Job  Corps, 
and  Father  Geno  Baroni,  leading  militant 
Catholic  priest  and  anti-poverty  crusader. 

Bipartisan  congressional  leaders,  long 
sharply  critical  of  OEO,  are  eyeing  this  Task 
Force  of  so-called  "outsiders"  with  deep 
suspicions  and  misgivings.  OEO  Director 
Rumsfeld's  selection  of  this  group  Is  not  Im- 
proving his  agency's  prospects  In  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Representative  Paul  Rogers,  D-Fla.,  Is  de- 
manding that  Rumsfeld  "Immediately  sus- 
pend all  contracts  giving  OEO  the  right  to 
select  members  of  supposedly  independent 
evaluation      teams."      Rogers      indignantly 


ohargea  s\ich  "self-swing  studies  are  uied 
to  deceive  Congreea  and  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

Representative  Larry  Winn.  R-Kana..  In  a 
queattomutlre  poU  of  hla  district,  reported 
the  following  reeulta  on  ab<dlihlng  OEO — 44 
percent  in  favor;  14  percent  for  retaining  the 
agency  as  It  exists;  42  percent  to  transfer  lU 
programs  to  other  government  agendea. 

[Pram  the  PublUhers-Hall  Syndicate,  Nov.  8, 
19e»] 

RKPaXSKNTATIVK    PBUtlNS    DxrXKBa    AMTl- 
POVOTT    PROCaAM 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A.  Gtoldsmlth) 
WASHiNOTON.^Por  Representative  Carl 
Perkins.  D-Ky.,  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  vigorously  defending 
the  scandal-nddled  anti-poverty  program  and 
doing  everything  possible  to  continue  It  un- 
changed for  two  more  years,  is  strictly  a  case 
of  self-interest  and  feathering  his  political 

nest. 

Many  more  mllUona  In  anti-poverty  fxmds 
have  been  bestowed  on  hi*  congressional  dis- 
trict than  on  any  other  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  Ave  years  the  program  has  been  In 
operation,  Perkins'  district,  the  7th.  In  east- 
ern Kentucky,  has  gotten  more  than  $72  mil- 
lion out  of  a  total  of  upwards  of  $361  mil- 
lion for  the  whole  state. 

Closest  to  this  remarkable  record  Is  the 
5th  District,  which  has  two  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters, that  has  received  only  »41,361,000. 

It  Is  a  legitimate  assumption  that  Perkins' 
being  head  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, which  handles  anti-poverty  leglala- 
Uon,  has  a  lot  to  do  with  his  largely  rural 
district  being  favored  so  signally.  Certainly 
this  factor  must  have  carried  decisive  weight 
In  the  Democratic  Johnson  Administration — 
and  apparently  Perkins  is  counting  on  get- 
ting the  same  kind  of  favored  treatment  In 
the  Nixon  Administration  from  the  way  he  is 
adamantly  protecting  the  Ofllce  of  Economic 
Opportimlty  from  being  subjected  to  critical 
testimony  from  state  and  local  officials 
throughout  the  country. 

Foremost  among  them  Is  Governor  louie 
Nunn  of  Kentucky. 

srmNO  ON  THX  us 
For  vreeks,  N\inn  has  been  strenuously  try- 
ing to  get  a  hecurlng  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  air  numerous  com- 
plaints against  OEO.  Following  Is  an  Illus- 
tration: 

"Before  OEO,"  the  Kentucky  state  execu- 
tive told  a  bipartisan  group  of  committee- 
men, "one  of  our  counties  had  3,160  on  re- 
lief. In  the  last  several  years.  OEO  has  put 
around  $10  mllUon  Into  that  coimty— to 
'eliminate  poverty,"  so  they  said.  That  coimty 
now  has  6,600  on  public  welfare.  I  contend 
we  cannot  afford  that  kind  of  'poverty  elimi- 
nation'." 

Nunn's  efforts  to  appear  Ijefore  Perkins 
committee  have  been  actively  supported  by 
influential  committeemen — Representatives 
WlUlam  Scherle,  R-Iowa,  Edith  Green,  Ore., 
second-ranking  Democrat,  and  Albert  Qule, 
Minn.,  second-ranking  Republican. 

Perkins  flatly  balked.  Finally,  Scherle 
bluntly  raised  the  issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
full  House. 

"Thwe  are  governors,  state  attorneys  gen- 
eral and  state  auditors  who  have  repeatedly 
said  they  want  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
by  the  committee,"  he  said.  "There  have 
been  hearings,  but  all  the  testimony  was 
from  officials  of  OEO.  Naturally  It  was  all 
favorable.  There  was  not  a  single  witness 
invited  to  testify  against  OEO,  or  anyone 
outside  of  the  establishment'." 

Under  this  pubUc  prodding,  Perkins  final- 
ly made  a  concession — of  sorts.  He  indicated 
willlngnees  to  allow  critics  and  opponents 
to  testify — after  the  pending  multi-billion 
doUar  bill  to  continue  OEO  imchanged  for 
two  more  years  Is  reported  to  the  House  for 
consideration. 


"You  can  then  bring  as  many  governors 
and  attorneys  general  before  the  committee 
as  you  like,"  Perkins  said.  "If  they  have  con- 
structive suggestions,  the  bill  may  be 
amended  when  It  Is  taken  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House." 

"That's  comparable,"  retorted  Scherle 
acidly,  "to  locking  the  bam  door  after  the 
horse  is  gone.  I  say  It  is  reprehensible  to 
muk.  up  a  blU  that  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
around  $4.6  billion  In  the  next  two  years 
without  giving  governors  and  attorneys  gen- 
eral the  chance  to  discuss  the  anti-poverty 
program  and  make  recommendations  and 
suggestions  to  Improve  It  and  clean  it  up. 

"Denying  the  right  of  duly  authorized  offi- 
cials to  testify  before  a  committee  on  legis- 
lation that  they  will  have  to  administer  and 
enforce  U  a  denial  of  basic  American  prin- 
ciples." 

JtnCT  BONANZA 

The  extent  to  which  Representative  Per- 
kins' chairmanship  has  paid  off  handsomely 
for  ills  district,  and  blm  politically,  Is  graph- 
ically shown  In  the  following  chart. 

It  also  explains  why  Governor  Nunn  is  so 
outraged  at  OEO  and  Its  handling  of  anti- 
poverty  funds. 


Populttion 


Total  OEO 
allocation 


Par  capita 
poor 


Cong^onal 

"l      ■  437,135  »,  450, 161  %K 

2    421,346  6,655,714  37 

31    432,494  21,585,775  203 

4    :; 457  6M  3.937,740  38 

5»       417,544  41.381.883  161 

6  " 459  045  7.978,632  53 

7::"i:::— .1-    446;  is?  72.705.668        294 

•  Includas  Louisville  largest  city  in  State  with  400,000  popu- 
lation and  considerible  industry  and  transportation. 

'  With  2  Job  Corps  centers. 

Note-  Not  included  in  the  allocation  totals  is  more  than 
$40,000,000  (or  Job  Corps  centers  and  other  OEO  operations. 

Perkins'  7th  District  Is  largely  rural  with 
no  big  cdtlee.  Ashland,  the  largest.  Is  around 
40,000.  Its  main  Industry  is  a  sizable  oil 
plant. 

Yet  the  adjoining  eth  District,  with  a 
slightly  larger  population,  got  only  one-tenth 
in  anti-poverty  f\inds  as  the  7th.  Also,  the 
6th,  with  266,427  poor,  got  only  $63  per 
capita  as  against  $294  for  the  7th  with  238,- 
120  poor. 

That  $294  per  capita  for  Perkins"  district 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  entire  U.S. 

It  Is  almost  foiu"  times  the  national  aver- 
age. 

That  average  Is  $76.73  for  an  overall  total 
of  25,389,000  "poor"  In  the  Uj8. 

The  new  multl-bllUan  dollar  OEX>  authori- 
zation blU  has  been  pending  In  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  since  February. 
Orglnlally,  Perkins  sponsored  a  measure  to 
extend  the  anti-poverty  program  for  flve 
more  years  few  a  total  outlay  of  $10.5  blUion. 

He  is  now  supporting  the  Administration's 
bill  for  a  two-year  extension  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $2.18  bUUon.  Last  year.  Congress 
voted  only  $1,948  bUUon  for  the  current 
flscal  year. 

There  Is  widespread  bipartisan  opposition 
to  OEO  in  the  House.  A  number  of  restrictive 
amendments  are  certain  to  be  written  Into 
the  anti-poverty  legislation  when  It  is  taken 
up  by  the  chamber. 

WHY  THBT'RK  HOSTILE 

A  graphic  illustration  of  the  reason  for  the 
strong  bipartisan  opposition  in  the  House  to 
OEO  was  the  discovery  of  an  attempt  by  a 
high-paid  official  to  dish  out  a  Juicy  contract 
to  a  friend. 

He  proposed  to  give  this  friend  a  $62,000 
"unadvertlsed,  noncompetitive"  contract  to 
produce  a  "new  OEO  symbol  and  redesign  Its 
literature." 

Why  the  anti-poverty  agency  needed  a  new 
symbol  and  its  letterhead  and  other  material 


had  to  be  remodeled  U  known  only  to  the 
OEO  official.  ApparenUy.  Director  D<mald 
Rumsfeld  was  unaware  of  the  affair  untU  It 
was  brought  to  light. 

It  was  quickly  squelched,  but  the  OEO 
official  Is  stUl  on  ths  payroU  at  $82340. 

This  questionable  Incident  la  succinctly 
detailed  in  a  report  by  Representative  Wil- 
liam Scherle,  R-Iowa,  an  outspoken  critic  of 
OEO  who  will  lead  the  fight  against  It  when 
the  issue  reaches  the  full  House.  Following  is 
what  he  has  to  say : 

"Once  more  the  scandal-wracked  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  Its  professional 
do-gooders  have  been  caught  with  their 
hands  in  the  'cookie  Jar.'  Only  this  time  the 
culprits  were  intercepted  before  the  tax- 
payers were  bilked  of  a  lot  of  money. 

"The  OBO's  chief  public  relations  officer 
attempted  to  award  a  former  co-worker,  and 
his  personal  friend,  with  a  $63,000  contract 
for  the  creation  of  a  'new*  OEO  symbol  and 
redesign  of  Its  Uterature— even  though  OEO 
has  long  employed  its  own  persoimel  to  per- 
form such  work,  including  one  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  most  talented  graphic 
^^artlsts. 

"When  this  affair  was  uncovered,  the  deal 
was  suddenly  called  off — not,  however,  until 
the  official's  'friend'  was  reportedly  some 
$5,000  richer  by  a  design  of  a  logotype  con- 
sisting of  the  letters  'OEO*. 

"It  is  because  of  this  type  of  'hanky-panky' 
that  the  whole  OEO  program  is  under  wide- 
spread and  serious  Are.  Case  after  case  of 
shady  transactions  have  been  the  hallmark 
of  this  so-called  'war  on  poverty'.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  taxpayers'  dollars  have 
been  pUfered  for  personal  gain  by  so-caUed 
poverty  warriors  throughout  the  country. 

"Considering  the  "track  record'  of  OEO,  It 
is  increasingly  appropriate  that  the  new  seal 
depict  an  OEO  employee  with  his  hand  in 
John  Q's  pocket— right  up  to  the  elbow." 

On  OEO  rolls,  Archibald  McKlnley,  Jr.,  Is 
listed  as  "Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs",  with  a  salary  of  $32,840.  In 
last  year's  campaign,  he  was  in  charge  of 
press  relations  for  the  Nixon  for  President 
Committee. 

The  $62,000  "unadvertlsed,  noncompeti- 
tive" contract  was  given  to  a  Chicago  com- 
pany headed  by  Michael  Reld,  a  friend  and 
former  employee  of  McKlnley.  McKlnley  has 
defended  this  deal  on  the  ground  that  "as 
far  as  I  know  it's  all  Tproper." 

The  track  record  erf  OEO  makes  it 
crystal  clear  that  a  thorough  shake-up 
in  its  entire  structure  is  needed.  The  sub- 
stitute will  go  a  long  way  to  correcting 
those  abuses. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Quik)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  has  a  ques- 
tion he  wishes  to  ask. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  one  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  substitute 
bill  have  the  Miuphy  amendment  in  it? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  substitute  bill,  on  the  last  page, 
contains  the  phrase,  or  a  statement  that 
will  be  covered  by  the  litigation  pre- 
sented, where  if  I  interpret  this  correctly. 


If  the  OEO  pursues  the  course  of  en- 
deavor of  litigation  and  lose,  they  in  turn 
win  have  to  pay  the  court  costs. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  was  not  my  ques- 
tion. The  Murphy  amendment  provides  a 
veto  power  for  the  Oovemor. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  does  the  sub- 
stitute act  contain  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment?        

Mr.  SCHERLE.  No. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  No,  it  does  not  contain 
the  Murphy  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 

intend  to  offer  the  Murphy  amendment 

to  the  substitute?  .  _.  ,j 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  yield 

any  further. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  can  secure 
some  additional  time  at  another  time  on 
that.  I  want  to  get  on  with  the  expla- 
nation. .  .„  .. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Not  at  this  point. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  declines  to  yield. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
interest  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
I  am  going  to  go  through  the  portion  of 
the  substitute,  the  part  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  has  indicated  an  in- 
terest in,  and  at  that  time  if  he  would 
like  to  have  me  yield  to  him  for  some 
questions  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  not 
until  I  reach  that  point. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  One  question,  though, 
on  that.  Are  we  going  to  see  the  same 
thing  we  saw  with  the  previous  speaker, 
that  time  runs  out?  I  would  like  to  de- 
velop the  point  with  the  gentleman,  but 
if  the  gentleman  does  not  intend  to  yield, 
then  of  course  there  is  no  sense  in  stay- 
ing aroimd.  I  can  read  the  gentleman's 
statement  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  should  stick  aroimd  because  I 
am  going  to  withhold  all  the  parts  of 
my  statement  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  referring  to  the  area  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  indicated  an  interest 
in.  But  as  soon  as  I  complete  that  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  so 
that  he  can  ask  questions  on  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows 
that  all  through  the  years  I  have  been 
very  willing  to  yield  and  have  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  desire  of  Members  to 
enter  into  colloquy,  and  that  I  have  not 
engaged  in  the  device  of  letting  Mem- 
bers stand  unUl  the  end  of  my  time,  and 
then  because  the  time  has  run  out  not 
being  able  to  yield. 

First,  let  me  point  out  a  study  that  has 
been  cwnpleted  for  the  OEO  conducted 
by  the  Midwest  Research  Institute,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  which  had  its  respwislbil- 
ity  in  this  intergovernmental  study  the 
question  of  State  SEOO  offices. 

Midwest  Research  Institute,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  which  studied  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Offices  stated  the  SEOO's 
are  underbudgeted.  Inadequately  staffed, 
and  sorely  in  need  of  technical  assistance 
and  training.  Their  role  has  been  poorly 
defined.  They  have  done,  in  sMne  In- 
stances, a  remarkable  Job  of  innovation 
and  marshaling  of  resources  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  by  OEO,  Its  regional  ofllces,  and  the 


SEOO's  If  the  States  are  to  be  success- 
fully Involved  In  the  anUpoverty  pro- 

gram. 

■nie  most  severe  coordination  and  com- 
munication problem  Is  between  OEO's 
regional  offices  and  the  SEOO's.  OEO 
should  design  and  implement  inservlce 
and  preservlce  training  programs  for  re- 
gional office  personnel  concerning  the 
work  of  SEOO's  and  State  government. 
These  programs  should  be  conducted  on 
site  in  the  States. 

OEO  policy  should  provide  for  more 
Involvement  of  both  Governors  and  the 
SEOO's  In  the  development  of  program 
priorities.  OEO's  new  draft  guidelines  on 
SEOO's  do  not  go  far  enough. 

First.  The  Governors  should  be  con- 
sulted annually  on  program  priorities  In 
their  State. 

Second.  Veto  power  of  the  Governors 
should  be  utUlzed  for  the  means  of  In- 
suring consultation  and  mutual  program 
development  between  OEO  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. .„-v^ 

Third.  OEO  should  support  the  SEOO 
not  only  through  clarified  instructlans, 
more  money,  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance, but  also  through  the  adoption 
of  a  State-by-state  approach  so  that 
each  SEOO  can  achieve  the  maximum 
involvement  of  the  State  within  which  it 
(Hierates  depending  upon  the  unique 
characteristics  of  each  State. 

I  would  quote  from  a  few  other  places 
In  the  report.  One  of  them  is  on  page  54 
which  says:  ' 

It  Is  clear  that  the  present  OEO  as  pres- 
ently constituted  is  unable  to  perform  a 
mulUfaceted  role  as  desired  by  most  program 
participants. 


The  problem  of  staffing  referred  to 
therein  can  be  seen  very  clearly  when 
you  compare  the  staffing  in  some  of  the 
city  community  action  agencies  and  the 
problems  of  clerical  staff  at  the  State 
economic  opportunity  offices.  The  total 
professional  staffing  of  all  the  State 
economic  opportunity  offices  Is  412;  the 
total  clerical  is  218.  The  largest  State 
is  New  Jersey,  with  30  professionals,  and 
there  are  small  States  like  Delaware  and 
Nevada  that  have  one. 

The  clUes  that  I  would  refer  you  to 
are  Los  Angeles,  which  has  1,365  profes- 
sionals and  1,666  clerical;  or  New  York, 
with  5,406  professional  and  9.066  clerical; 
or  Atlanta  with  405  professional  and  551 
clerical,  and  so  forth. 

You  see,  there  are  greater  numbers 
in  those  cities  than  there  are  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Therefore,  those 
States  need  more  assistance. 

Step  3  is  the  section  of  the  substitute 
which  most  people  do  not  imderstand.  It 
involves  the  States  to  a  greater  degree 
than  before,  and  we  have  written  Into 
statute  a  provision  establishing  a  State 
devel(«>fnental  and  doordlnation  pro- 
gram which  we  feel  will  give  to  the  Stote 
the  opportunity  to  assert  some  of  the 
administraUve  responsibilities  that  are 
now  vested  in  regional  offices.  The  pres- 
ent law  permits  the  Director  to  do  that 
now.  I  shaU  read  that  subsection  to  you. 
It  Is  subsection  (c)  of  section  231.  I 
win  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
so  he  does  not  have  to  wear  out  his 
feet,  that  I  will  read  through  that  sec- 
tion and  then  through  the  provlsl<»8 
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of  the  State  developmental  and  coordi- 
nation program.  Then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  Subsection  (c)  of  section 
231  of  the  present  act  states — 

In  order  to  promote  coordination  In  the 
UB«  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds  pro- 
vided or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the  Di- 
rector may  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which 
they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  Community  Action  Agencies  or  other 
local  agencies  In  connection  with  specific 
projects  or  programs  Involving  the  common 
or  Joint  use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under 
this  title. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  substitute 
the  State  developmental  and  coordina- 
tion program  will  be  devised  by  the  State 
economic  opportunity  ofBce.  They  will 
in  turn  submit  the  program  to  the  Di- 
rector for  him  to  review,  and  if  he  finds 
that  the  State  developmental  and  co- 
ordination program  submitted  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part,  then 
he  shall  approve  it.  These  are  the  re- 
quirements: 

No.  1,  that  it  has  been  prepared  by 
the  State  olBce  in  consultation  with  the 
State  council  of  that  State  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  State  council. 

Let  me  explain  the  State  council.  Each 
State  that  wants  to  develop  a  SDCP 
must  have  a  State  economic  opportimity 
council  similar  to  the  one  legislated  in 
the  vocational  education  program  in  the 
1968  amendments.  The  1968  amend- 
ments required  each  State  to  involve  a 
broad  section  of  citizens  in  order  that 
the  best  possible  development  of  their 
vocational  education  might  occur.  In  this 
way  they  can  bring  together  influences 
of  the  junior  college,  labor,  higher  ed- 
ucation, elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, post  high  school  education,  and 
the  businesses  of  the  State.  The  same 
model  will  be  required  here.  The  State 
council  will  be  required  to  develop  a 
long-range  plan  for  the  purpose  of  elim- 
inating poverty  in  the  State  and  would 
also  serve  as  advisers  to  the  State  office. 
They  would  also  have  to  approve  the 
State  development  and  coordination 
program. 

No.  2,  that  they  designate  the  State 
office  as  the  sole  agency  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  program  or  for  super- 
vision of  the  administration  thereof  by 
loctd  commimity  action  agencies. 

No.  3,  that  it  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  the  State  in  the  distribution  of  funds 
to  local  community  action  agencies  in 
the  State,  and  for  the  users  of  such  fimds 
for  the  various  programs  and  program 
components  specified  in  sections  221  and 
222,  which  policies  and  procedures  as- 
sure that  (a)  due  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  relative  needs  of  urban  and 
rural  areas  within  a  State  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  categories  of  per- 
sons living  in  poverty  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  applied  by  the  Director,  and 
due  consideration  will  be  given  to  pe- 
riodic evaluations  of  programs,  services, 
and  activities  assisted  under  this  title. 
The  fourth  requirement  would  be  that 
it  describes  how  the  activities  and  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out  imder  the  program 
are  related  to  the  long-range  plan  de- 


veloped by  the  State  Council  pursuant 
to  section  251(c). 

The  exception  is  that  in  the  first  year 
it  could  be  waived  because  the  State  con- 
cerned would  not  have  time  to  develop 
the  long-range  plans. 
The  fifth  requirement  would  be: 
sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  satis- 
factory to  the  Director  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  this  title  and 
under  title  VIII  submitted  by  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  other  qualified 
applicants,  and  for  the  evaluation,  review, 
and  monitoring  of  the  program  conducted  by 
such  applicants  (Including  procedures  to  as- 
sure  that  such  programs  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act) ; 

The  sixth  requirement  is: 

sets  forth  procedures  designed  to  Improve 
the  coordination  of  State-admlnlstered  pro- 
grams affecting  the  poor  and  to  achieve  at 
the  local  level  a  more  effective  coordination 
and  concentration  of  public  and  private  serv- 
ices for  disadvantaged  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies (Including  services  provided  under  this 
Act  and  under  other  Federally-assisted  pro- 
grams such  as  Model  Cities,  manpower  train- 
ing and  development,  services  for  migrant 
agricultural  workers,  welfare  services,  edu- 
cational assistance  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren or  adults,  health  and  medical  services 
and  benefits,  economic  development  In  de- 
pressed areas,  and  agricultural  extension 
services; 

Let  me  add  here  that  this  is  not  a  re- 
quirement that  the  State  economic  op- 
portunity office  coordinate  and  actually 
pull  together  all  these  other  agencies,  but 
that  the  other  agency  programs  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  the  representa- 
tives of  these  other  agencies  serve  on  the 
councU.  This  will  provide  for  the  best 
possible  coordination  within  the  States 
of  all  the  activities  that  are  going  on  to 
alleviate  poverty. 

A  little  earlier  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  indicated  the  amount  of  money 
being  expended  from  non-Federal 
sources  and  the  amoimt  that  comes  from 
Federal  sources  to  alleviate  poverty.  This 
program  is  a  very  small  amount  of  that 
total. 

The  seventh  requirement  is: 

provides  that  any  community  action 
agency,  or  other  public  or  private  agency 
which  is  a  qualified  applicant  for  program 
assistance  under  this  title,  dissatisfied  with 
a  final  action  with  respect  to  any  appUcatlon 
for  funds  under  this  title  shall  be  given  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
by  the  State  Office; 

The  eighth  requirement  is: 

provides  assurances  that  Federal  fxinds 
made  available  tinder  this  part  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
possible  increase  the  amount  of  SUte,  local, 
and  private  funds  that  wo\Ud  In  the  absence 
of  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  pro- 
grams supported  vmder  this  part,  and  In  no 
case  supplant  such  State,  local,  and  private 
funds; 

The  ninth  requirement  is: 

provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector that  all  relevant  requirements  of  this 
Act  shall  be  compiled  with,  and  provides  for 
making  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  and  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Director  may  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  hU  functions  under 
this  Act; 

The  10th  requirement  is: 


sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  account- 
ing for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  (In- 
cluding such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
qualified  ajHJUcants)  under  this  title. 

This  is  the  judgment  the  Director  wiir 
make  if  the  State  desires,  and  only  if 
the  State  desires,  to  assume  administra- 
tive responsibilities  which  presently  are 
vested  in  the  OEO  regional  offices.  This 
language  in  no  way  reduces  the  authority 
of  community  action  agencies.  It  does 
not  permit  the  States  to  take  them  over. 
It  does  not  permit  the  States  to  operate 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  act  or 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  Direc- 
tor. States  who  participate  will  have  to 
conform  with  the  act  and  the  judgments 
of  the  Director  as  laid  out  in  these  pro- 
visions and  the  criteria  that  a  State  de- 
velopmental and  coordination  program 
would  have  to  follow. 

If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  have 
me  yield  at  this  time  I  will  do  so;  other- 
wise I  wiH  go  further  on  this  provision. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Earlier  in  the  after- 
noon, in  response  to  my  question,  the 
gentleman  said  that  there  is  provision 
in  the  substitute  bill  for  the  local  com- 
munity action  agency  such  as  the  city  of 
New  York  or  Los  Angeles  or  Duluth  or 
Chicago  to  opt  out  from  any  State 
control. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  If  I  may  respond,  the 
question  you  asked  was  "If  a  State  de- 
cided to  become  a  community  action 
agency,  then  could  a  municipality  opt 
out?"  and  the  answer  to  that  is  "Yes." 
That  is  provided  in  the  present  law  under 
the  Green  amendment  of  1967,  and  that 
authority  is  not  removed  from  the  pres- 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  the  section  that  you 
have  just  read  the  State  development  and 
coordination  programs,  paragraph  2  of 
section  253(a)  provides  "designates  the 
State  office  as  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istration of  the  State  program  or  for 
supervision  of  the  administration  thereof 
by  local  community  action  agencies." 
What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  means  that  the  State 
economic  opportimity  office  can  either 
be  the  one  that  presently  exists  or  if  the 
State,  for  instance,  wants  to  include  it  in 
a  human  resources  council,  as  I  believe 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  developing  right 
now,  that  judgment  would  be  made  by 
the  Governor;  but  they  could  not  divide 
the  responsibilities  for  a  State  develop- 
ment smd  coordination  program  among 
various  offices  within  the  State. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now,  in  subsection  (1) 
of  section  251,  the  State  agency  assist- 
ance— and  I  am  now  calling  attention  to 
section  (b)  on  page  3  of  your  mimeo- 
graphed copy  of  the  bill  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page  (D— it  says  "all  ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  this  title 
and  under  title  vm  within  a  State  are 
submitted  through  the  State  office,  and 
that  the  office  is  afforded  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  review  such  applications 
before  transmitting  them  to  the  Direc- 
tor— or  to  his  delegate — with  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  as  the  State 
may  deem  appropriate."  Then  you  go 
on  on  page  4  in  section  (c)  (1)  and  pro- 
vide  that  in   the   substitute   bill   that 
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"Whenever  a  State  office  shall  recom- 
mend against  the  approval  of  an  appli- 
cation submitted  imder  subsection  (b) 
(1),  such  application  shall  not  be  ap- 
proved— or  shall  not  be  approved  without 
changes  suggested  by  the  State  office— 
for  funding  under  this  title  unless  the 
Director  shall  have  made  a  finding  that 
disapproval  of  such  application  would 
seriously  weaken  the  overall  program 
plan    of    a    local    community    action 

agency."  .   _^  .      ^^ 

What  you  are  doing,  then,  is  giving  the 
State  a  veto  power  over  any  community 
action  program  in  that  State.  It  Is  true 
that  there  is  an  escape  clause  here  where. 
if  the  evidence  is  so  overwhelming  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Director,  apparently  un- 
der (c)(1)  he  can  fund  under  this  title 
but  only  if  he  makes  a  finding  that  dis- 
approval of  such  application  will  seri- 
ously weaken  the  overall  program  plan 
of  a  local  community  action  agency. 
Then,  is  not  this  a  State  plan  for  a  State 
veto  and  putting  all  of  the  State  com- 
munity action  programs  under  the  State 
administration? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  is  not.  This  provision  you  have 
now  read  does  not  apply  to  the  State  de- 
velopment and  coordination  programs. 
This  section  is  what  we  would  call  step 
two.  It  is  step  one  if  the  State  does  not 
want  to  have  any  part  of  or  any  kind  of 
responsibility,  even  having  a  State  eco- 
nomic opportunity  office,  as  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  That  is  their  decision.  How- 
ever, if  they  want  to  remain  as  they  are 
now  without  a  development  and  coordi- 
nation program  or  an  economic  oppor- 
tunity council,  the  application  still  shall 
go  to  the  State  first  rather  than  simul- 
taneously to  the  State  and  the  Director 
of  OEO,  as  is  presently  the  case. 

Now,  the  language  on  page  4(c)  (1)  is 
a  change  in  the  present  Governor's  veto. 
As  you  know,  presently  the  Governor 
can  veto  if  he  desires  to  do  so  any  com- 
munity action  agency  program,  any  title 
n  program,  and  is  subject  to  the  Direc- 
tor's overriding  that  veto.  The  Director 
presently  only  has  to  make  the  deter- 
mination that  the  program  conforms  to 
this  act.  So  he  has  full  latitude.  This 
would  restrict  the  Governor's  veto  in  the 
case  that  the  States  want  to  stay  at  the 
present  level  in  relationship  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  language  "That  the  disapproval  or 
veto  of  the  Governor  would  seriously 
weaken  the  overall  program  plan  of  a 
local  Commimity  Action  Agency."  Ls  the 
case  I  feel  it  would  be  imwise  to  veto  be- 
cause the  program — the  overall  pro- 
gram—has already  been  approved  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  Director,  or  else 
it  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Governor  or 
overridden  by  the  Director.  However,  if 
it  has  no  coimection  whatsoever,  then  I 
feel  it  should  not  be  a  problem  if  the 
Governor  finds  that  it  does  not  conform 
to  his  wishes  in  the  State. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  one 
thiii  to  give  the  Governor  the  right  to 
veto  as  we  have  in  the  Green  amend- 
ments but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  give 
the  Governor  the  right  to  control  the 
program. 

I  wsis  very  much  impressed  by  the 
earlier  discussion,  and  from  the  response 


I  got  the  Impression  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  a  local  agency  such  as  a 
city  to  just  completely  opt  out  of  State 
control  and  deal  directly  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OEO. 

However,  a  very  careful  reading  of  this 
bill,  starting  with  the  preamble  which 
very  clearly  States  right  in  the  very  first 
sentence  in  section  250,  the  preamble, 
part  E — statement  of  purpose — there  is 
stated  the  following: 


It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  an 
effective  mechanism  for  the  positive  Involve- 
ment of  State  officers,  agencies,  and  adminis- 
trative resources  In  the  development,  carry- 
ing out,  and  coordination  of  anti-poverty 
programs  within  each  State 

Then  we  go  on  into  the  subsequent  sec- 
tion which  I  have  already  cited  here 
which  states  that  the  Director  shall  take 
steps  which  will  assure  that  all  applica- 
tions under  this  title  are  submitted 
through  the  State  office. 

Then  we  go  on  over  to  section  2  of  sec- 
tion 253(a)  which  states: 

Any  State  desiring  to  carry  out  a  develop- 
mental and  coordination  program  for  urban 
and  rural  community  action  shall  submit  to 
the  Director  (at  such  time  and  In  such  detail 
as  he  may  specify  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  he  may  deem  necessary)  an 
outline  for  such  a  program  which — "(1)  has 
been  prepared  by  the  State  office  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  council  of  that  State  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  State  council; 

"(2)  Designates  the  State  office  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  pro- 
gram, or  for  supervision  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tratlon  thereof  by  local  Community  Action 
Agencies; " 

So  I  say  to  my  colleague  in  all  honesty, 
unless  I  am  not  reading  this  bill  cor- 
rectly— and  I  do  not  think  I  am — for  one 
who  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  having 
49  percent  of  all  the  people  in  his  State — 
49  percent  of  all  recipients  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  come  from  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi— the  gentleman  and  I  know  that  for 
a  decade  the  welfare  program  in  that 
State  has  been  a  one-way  ticket  to  Chi- 
cago. That  is  why  the  city  of  Chics«o  has 
all  the  problems  which  have  occurred 
such  as  the  riots  and  other  disturbances. 
But  for  the  first  time  in  10  years  we  have 
seen  a  slowing  down  in  this  huge  migra- 
tion of  people  looking  for  better  oppor- 
tunities in  the  big  cities  of  America,  in- 
cluding Chicago. 

Now  you  come  along  with  your  bill  and 
you  say  we  are  going  to  give  this  bsu:k 
to  the  States.  I  ask  my  friend  in  all 
honesty  and  sincerity  what  kind  of  an 
antipoverty  program  do  you  think  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  or  Mississippi  or 
Alabama  or  Louisiana  is  going  to  effec- 
tuate with  this  substitute  bill?  That  is 
aU  I  ask. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  read 
again  those  subsections  of  section  253 
that  I  went  through,  the  gentleman  will 
see  that  the  requirements  that  would  be 
placed  on  the  State  agency  before  they 
get  approval  by  the  Director  would  be 
such  ^at  no  State  would  engage  in  the 
type  of  program  that  the  gentleman 
refers  to  with  approval  by  the  Director. 

Also  the  gentleman  does  not  read  the 
bill  correctly,  when  he  ties  the  provisions 
of  section  251  and  reads  them  into  the 
provisions  of  section  253,  these  are  two 
different  steps. 

If  the  State  remains  as  it  is  now,  as 


stated  in  section  251.  However,  if  they 
put  together  a  State  developmental  and 
coordination  program  which  would  per- 
mit them  then  to  assume  administrative 
responsibility  that  presently  is  held  by 
the  regional  office,  then  they  must  have 
met  the  requirements  of  section  253  in 
order  to  do  it.  The  gentleman  can  see 
that  the  dangers  that  he  has  raised  never 
could  occur. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  if  I  read  this  bill 
correctly — and  if  I  am  wrong,  please  cor- 
rect me — ^but  as  I  read  the  State  has  the 
option.  If  the  States  decides  to  go  the 
route  of  section  253<a>  and  develop  a  co- 
ordinated program,  if  that  is  the  decision 
that  the  State  makes,  then  I  read  this 
bill  to  provide  that  once  a  State  has  made 
that  decision,  all  of  the  community  ac- 
tion programs  within  that  State  come 
with  the  provisions  of  the  sections  that 
the  gentleman  just  enumerated. 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  When  that  happens, 
that  local  community  no  longer  does 
have  the  control  over  the  destiny  of  its 
own  community  action  programs,  and 
it  does  become  very  much  subservient  to 
the  State  judgment. 
Mr.  QUIE.  On  the  contrary,  let  me 

answer  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  and  I 
will  not  settle  this  today,  I  know. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  answer  the  gentle- 
man, because  that  is  important  here,  as 
I  see  the  question  of  whether  they  are 
subservient  to  the  regional  office  or  sub- 
servient to  the  State. 

Presently  community  action  agencies 
are  subservient  to  the  regional  offices,  the 
Director  has  the  same  kind  of  authority 
to  make  the  determination  he  wants  to 
as  they  would  without  community  action 
agency  direction;  however.  States  have 
no  recourse  if  the  regional  office  goes 
against  them.  The  regional  office  is 
answerable  to  no  one  except  the  Director, 
and  they  have  been  riding  roughshod 
over  the  communities.  They  have  been 
riding  roughshod  over  the  communities 
in  my  State,  and  I  know  they  undoubt- 
edly have  been  in  the  gentleman's  State, 
as  well,  even  though  the  regional  office 
is  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  the  State  the  community  has  the 
opportunity,  if  the  (jtovernor  has  ap- 
pointed a  State  economic  office  which  is 
not  properly  responsive,  even  though  the 
Director  say  they  were  responsive,  they 
cEm  go  out  to  the  commimities,  to  other 
communities  in  the  State,  and  defeat 
this;  they  can  go  to  their  own  State 
legislator  and  he,  with  other  State  legis- 
lators, can  get  the  legislature  to  write 
legislation  to  make  it  more  responsive. 

They  have  more  tools  at  their  disposal 
in  section  253  than  they  have  presently 
under  the  act. 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  agree  with 
that,  all  the  gentleman  has  to  do  is  to 
talk  to  a  number  of  community  action 
agencies  who  are  just  considerably  upset 
over  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  regional 
office. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman.  He  has  been 
very  kind,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  questions,  and  for  per- 
mitting such  an  interesting  discussion 
here.  It  is  quite  probable  that  we  are  not 
going  to  resolve  this  problem  in  thia 
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dialog  because  obviously  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  one  point  of  view 
and  I  have  anoUier  view.  I  welcome  the 
debate  we  have  had  today,  and  are  hav- 
ing. Even  though  there  has  been  much 
criticism,  it  has  given  us  a  chance  to 
have  our  attorneys  look  at  the  substitute, 
and  to  advise  us  whether  or  not  indeed 
you  are  right;  and  il  you  are  right,  as  I 
said  earlier,  perhaps  this  is  a  furor  over 
nothing,  if  you  are  right. 

But  I  must  make  this  one  final  od- 
aervation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference. I  would  be  the  first  man  to  criti- 
die  the  regional  offices.  I  was  delighted 
when  Donald  Rumsfeld  came  before  our 
committee  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  clean 
that  mess  out."  ^  ^ 

But  there  is  a  big  difference  between  a 
regional  ofDcer  who  can  be  straightened 
out  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
and  Governor  Maddox  or  Gov.  John 
Bell  Williams  and  Governor  McKeithen 
of  Louisiana  or  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. But  I  am  going  to  tell  you  right 
now.  if  we  were  to  take  this  substitute, 
if  my  version  is  correct,  we  are  turning 
the  clock  back  on  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  tKe  poverty  program. 
"  If  tour  version  is  correct,  and  if  our 
attorneys  attest  to  the  fact  that  your 
interpretation  is  correct,  then  I  say  to 
you,  we  have  no  qiiarrel.  and  we  can  go 
through  this  legislation  very  quickly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  State  does  develop  a 
program,  which  we  call  the  State  de- 
velopmental and  coordination  program, 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  Director,  how- 
ever in  the  administration  of  it  they  do 
not  comply  with  the  act  or  they  do  not 
comply  with  the  program  as  they  devised 
it  and  as  it  is  acceptable  to  the  Director — 
that  has  approved  the  application,  and 
dividing  the  funds  in  the  State,  and  all 
of  that— then  the  Director  can  step  in 
and  cut  off  the  funds.  He  does  not  put 
every  local  community  action  agency  over 
the  barrel  by  doing  so  as  done  in  other 
programs  where  money  Is  cut  off  from 
the  State.  The  Director  can  fimd  com- 
munity action  agencies  directly  until  all 
problems  have  been  worked  out. 

The  Director,  under  this  provision  the 
Director — ^Director  Riunsf  eld — ^makes  the 
determination  and  can  make  certain  that 
none  of  the  hobgobblins  that  have  been 
hopping  up  so  often  will  ever  come  to 
pass — because  he  will  have  that  kind  of 
control  and  protection. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  about  turning 
it  over  to  attorneys,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  is  an  attorney 
and  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me  when  I 
make  this  comment.  You  know  you  can 
get  attorneys  to  give  you  any  decision 
that  you  want.  I  have  had  to  work  with 
-  the  OEO  recently  and  they  came  up  with 
a  decision  by  their  attorneys,  and  they 
said,  "You  go  down  and  talk  to  another 
attorney  and  he  will  give  you  a  different 
decision."  You  can  make  the  most  re- 
strictive construction  of  a  decision  to 
make  it  look  Uke  as  horrible  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  possible.  But  we  know  from 
experience,  and  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois especially,  that  departments 
downtown  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
trouble  finding  attorneys  who  will  pro- 
mote this  tjrpe  of  action. 

Mr.  PUCINBKI.  Are  you  saying  then — 
let  us  take  Mr.  Rumsfeld — this  morning 


at  10:30  ajn. — Just  simply  for  the  rec- 
ord—he did  lo<A  at  the  substitute  and 
he  said  that  this  will  emasculate  the 
poverty  program.  Is  he  misinformed  or 
misled  about  it? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  he  is,  if  he  said  that; 
definitely. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  courtesy. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  Just  want  to  say  I  am 
amused  by  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  they  can  now  turn  this  matter  over 
to  their  attorneys  for  study.  I  would  say 
that  the  majority  of  this  committee  at 
least  for  11  months  has  not  seen  fit  to 
entertain  amendments,  substitutes,  or 
changes  in  any  way.  At  this  late  date,  3 
weeks  before  we  hwe  to  adjourn  sine  die, 
suddenly  they  want  a  study  for  suggested 
changes  and  the  like  in  the  poverty  pro- 
grtun.  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  delay  is  not  so  much  an 
opportunity  to  study  but  an  opportunity 
to  give  some  people  a  few  days  in  which 
to  generate  a  lobby  of  poverty  breriters — 
that  new  class  of  American  citizens  who 
engage  in  this  type  of  legislation  in  the 
name  of  the  poor,  although  not  in  service 
to  the  poor— and  to  get  them  to  Wash- 
ington to  beat  on  the  doors  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  see  if  they  cannot  once  again  force 
their  will  upon  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  I  fact.  I  observed 
that  in  operation  recently  in  connection 
with  an  amendment  I  was  supposedly  de- 
veloping, after  speaking  with  a  Member 
of  this  body  and  he  contacted  OEO.  The 
word  got  out  to  the  poverty  brewers  out 
in  the  Midwest  mighty  fast.  They  called 
me  about  "the  amendment  I  was  going  to 
offer  in  the  c<«nmlttee."  I  refuted  them 
when  I  told  my  colleagues  in  the  com- 
mittee that  I  am  not  about  to  offer  an 
amendment  there.  But  that  is  the  kind 
of  operation  they  run  and  I  know  it  has 
been  effective  in  the  past,  giving  the  im- 
pression that  any  amendment  offered 
would  gut  the  legislation.  The  arguments 
are  pretty  weak.  It  is  like  a  person  who 
finds  victory  beyond  his  grasp  and  seems 
to  resort  to  expressing  his  emotion  by 
cursing.  They  resort  to  that  technique  as 
a  means  of  responding  to  amendments 
which  they  see  on  the  face  of  them  have 
merit,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be  part 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wlsamstn. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  yielding.  I  have  my  own  spe- 
cial order  following  his.  I  shall  not  take 
his  time  to  comment  on  any  of  the  alle- 
gations that  have  been  made  recently.  I 
do  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  some  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  substitute,  the  text 
of  which  will  be  in  the  Rxcobd  and  which 
I  have: 

First,  the  provision  which  is  found  in 
subsection  251  (b)  or  (c)  (I)  which  reads, 
"whoiever  a  State  office  shall  recom- 
mend against  the  a^wroval  of  an  appli- 
cation." and  80  fortii.  on  page  4  of  the 
substitute.  Is  this  intended  to  replace  the 
present  Governor's  veto  that  is  in  the 


act  and.  if  so.  would  the  gentleman  point 
to  where  the  Governor's  veto  is  m>ealed? 
Mr.  QUIE.  It  would  replace  the  Gover- 
nors' veto  in  the  present  act.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeal  the  present  language 
in  the  act,  because  when  subsequent 
language,  contrary  language  that  which 
exists,  is  enacted  by  the  Congress,  it  has 
the  same  effect  as  repealing. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Li  other 
words,  if  I  understand  correctly,  the  in- 
tent is  to  repeal  that  provision  of  the 
law  now  which  provides  for  a  Governor's 
veto,  and  instead  of  the  Governor's  veto 
you  are  now  providing  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  the  officer 
who  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  veto;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Under  the  present  act  the 
State  economic  opportunity  office  is  re- 
quired to  advise  the  Governor,  and  in  the 
case  of  Ibidlana,  I  guess  that  would  be 
true,  since  they  do  not  have  one.  But  I 
imagine  before  this  would  be  put  into 
operation,  from  all  I  can  read  about  In- 
diana, they  will  have  one  and  they  will 
no  longer  have  the  problem.  The  effect 
will  still  be  the  same.  It  will  be  a  Gover- 
nor's veto.  The  Governor  sis  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  would  make  the  final 
determination  in  relation  to  the  State 
economic  opportimity  office. 

Mr.  STEaGER  of  Wisconsin.  Second,  it 
is  not  clear  to  me.  having  read  the  sub- 
stitute, whether  or  not  the  State  plan- 
ning provisions  apply  to  research  and 
demonstration  programs  as  well  as  pro- 
grams which  are  found  under  sections 
221  and  222  of  the  present  act.  I  refer  the 
gentleman  spedflcally  to  that  language 
of  the  substitute.  Do  they  apply  to  all  of 
the  title  or  only  to  sections  221  and  222, 
which  happen  to  be  specifically  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  applies  to  all  of  title  n. 
The  gentlonan  has  referred  specifically 
to  researoh  and  pilot  programs,  which, 
under  the  budget  proposal  that  we  re- 
ceived from  Carol  Khosroui,  the  congres- 
sional liaison  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  would  amount  to  $114,- 
600,000.  According  to  the  information 
that  was  summarized  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  would  amount 
to  $60,600,000,  and  according  to  the 
justification  of  the  appropriation  esti- 
mates that  was  presented  to  them, 
$55,500,000. 

So  some  place  between  $55  million  and 
$150  million  is  the  amount  here. 

Since  the  present  requirement  of  re- 
search for  pilot  programs,  section  332  of 
the  act,  which  is  title  n,  requires  that 
any  pilot  or  demonstration  program 
must  be  submitted  to  an  appropriate 
community  action  agency  and,  if  there 
Is  not  any,  to  the  local  governing  officials 
of  the  political  subdivision,  if  the  State 
has  developed  a  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Director  I  can  see  really 
no  objection  to  him  going  to  them  and 
sajring,  "I  want  to  run  a  researoh  pilot 
program  or  a  pilot  program  in  your  State. 
Does  this  fit  into  the  program  you  have 
developed  for  elimination  of  poverty,  so 
that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  you?" 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent act  which,  if  one  were  to  literally 
read   the  statute   and  the  substitute. 
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would  still  f  aU  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Director.  For  example,  there  is  the  re- 
quirement in  the  law  now  to  recognize  a 
community  action  agency.  Is  that  to  be 
transferred  to  the  State,  if  it  is  to  develop 
the  developmental  and  coordination 
plan?  What  about  those  requirements 
which  today  impose  upon  the  Director 
the  requirement  to  take  action  against 
grants  for  faUure  to  comply  with  audit 
requirements  or  to  approve  exceptions 
to  the  $15,000  salary  limitation?  What 
would  be  the  standing  on  those? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  can  answer  one  part  the 
gentleman  asked  about.  I  assume  he 
refers  to  the  authority  given  to  the 
Director  to  designate  a  community 
action  agency  if  a  local  political  sub- 
division has  either  refused  to  or 
neglected  to  designate  one.  when  some 
private  nonprofit  agency  is  set  up  and 
wants  a  designation  so  that  it  can  go 
to  the  Director. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  provision  here 
that  would  prohibit  that.  I  would  expect 
that  the  Director  would  work  this  out  in 
the  State  developmental  and  coordina- 
tion program.  If  the  State  wanted  to  leave 
the  responsibiUty  with  the  Director  It 
could  I  cannot  imagine  why  they  would 
not  devise  a  means  within  their  progrMi 
of  working  out  that  designation.  In  this 
regard  we  are  silent,  so  that  the  present 
authority  in  the  act  left  to  the  Director 
would  remain  there. 

Mr    STEIGER   of  WisconsUi.   What 

about  the  audit  provision  and  the  salary 

exception?  What  happens  on  those  two 

provisions?  . 

Mr  QUIE.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 

the  salary  provision.  That  would  still 

stsind. 

The  substitute  would  permit  the  State 
to  assume  auditing  responslbUity  which 
presently  is  in  the  regional  offices.  If 
this  is  done  in  an  acceptable  way  to  «ie 
Director  then  they  would  assume  it.  The 
Director  would  have  to  approve  it. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  terms 
of  that  portion  of  the  substitute  which 
the  gentleman  has  called  part  2,  under 
which  a  State  is  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  and  make  recom- 
mendations, I  wonder  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  would  be  wUling  to  just  rmi 
through  for  me  the  time  process  he 
foresees'  I  am  a  little  unclear,  having 
read  it.  because  as  I  read  the  proposed 
amendment  there  would  be  a  series  of 
steps  to  be  followed.  The  appUcation 
would  go  to  the  State  office.  The  State 
office  comments.  It  is  forwarded  to  the 
Director.  The  Director  can  then  approve 
or  disapprove  the  wording  on  that.  Then 
again  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  State  office. 
They  then  have  a  chance  to  make  a  rec- 
ommendation on  whether  or  not  the 
action   is   to  be   approved.   Then   t^ 
Director  finally  is  to  have  the  wportunlty 
to  override  that  final  recommendation. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  imagine  the  gentleman 
could  raise  some  question  on  whether 
there  could  be  a  long  delay.  Rathenthan 
specify  the  exact  amount  of  time  I  felt 
It  would  be  better  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Dhector.  That  is  why  the 
Director  moved  to  ask  that  they  be  done 
simultaneously.  In  the  past  it  was  the 
same  provision  that  would  use  title  m 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 


cation Act  during  the  time  when  that 
program  was  administered  by  the  Cwn- 
missioner  of  Education  rather  than 
through  the  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. It  seemed  to  work  with  the  ex- 
ception tiiat  at  Uiat  time  the  States  were 
unhappy  that  they  could  not  provide  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  themselvM.  We 
changed  that  act  and  required  that  it 
go  to  the  States.  Here  Uie  next  two 
sections  give  the  States  the  means  where- 
by they  can  work  into  that  administra- 
tive responsibility.  .      „    ,. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Would 
the  genUeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  One  more  time.  I  am  glaa 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  wpre- 
ciate  that  very  much.  ,»,.,„  ^ 

As  I  read  the  provisions  of  what  is  sec- 
tion 321,  the  amendments  to  tiUe  VI  on 
poUtical  activity,  the  language  contained 
in  the  substitute  says  "And  for  Pjuposef 
of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1502(a) 
of  such  title  any  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  act— other  tiian  Part  C 
of  title  I— shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  State 
or  local  agency,"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "And  for  purposes  of  clauses  (1>.//^' 
and  (3)  of  section  1502(a)  of  such  title  a 
full-time  volunteer  imder  titie  vm  oi 
this  act  or  any  person  who,  directly  or 
indirectly,  receives  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
an  amount  which  exceeds  one-quarter 
of  the  total  amount  such  person  regular- 
ly receives  in  salary  payments— or  in  con- 
sultant fees— shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
State  or  local  officer  or  employee." 

Thus  you  have  amplified  the  present 
law  as  it  applies  in  the  Hatch  Act.  It  ap- 
plies to  other  people  receiving  funds  un- 
der the  statute.  Now.  are  we  to  interpret 
that  to  mean  an  employee  of  the  Wes- 
tlnghouse  Learning  Corp.  for  example, 
just  to  pick  one  noncontroversial  ex- 
ample, with  which  OEO  has  a  contract? 
Would  a  farmer  who  received  loans  un- 
der titie  mca)  or  a  businessman  under 
titie  IV,  dealing  with  the  Youth  Corps-- 
would  all  of  them  be  subject  to  this  provi- 
sion' 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  could  be.  As  is  stated 
here,  if  they  receive  one-quarter  of  their 
salary  payments,  then  that  would  be  in- 
cluded in  here.  That  is  right.  Presentiy 
they  are  covered  by  some  provisions  of 
the  act.  For  example,  clauses  1  and  2  of 
chapter  15  of  tiUe  V  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  in  the  act  presently.  This  provi- 
sion would  add  to  that  clause  3  to  pro- 
hibit individuals  from  taWng  an  active 
part  in  poUtical  management  or  in 
political  campaigns. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  All  those 
people  who  receive  25  peroent  of  their 
income? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  people  receiving  25  per- 
cent from  any  part  of  the  act. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentiewoman. 
Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Chapter  15 
of  titie  5,  United  States  Code,  bars 
"poUtical  activity  of  certain  State  and 
local  employees."  TWs  is  ttoe  H^  Art 
appUed  to  States  and  munldpalltieB.  It 
appUes  to  "an  todlvldual  employed  by  a 
State  or  local  agency  whose  ^lMft)al 
employment  is  in  oonnectton  with  an 
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activity  which  is  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  loans  or  grants  made  by  the 
United  States  or  a  Federal  agency.  It 
does  not  apply  to  an  Individual  who  exer- 
clses  no  functions  in  connection  with  the 
federally  assisted  activity,  and  it  does 
not  cover  individuals  employed  by  educa- 
tional or  research  institutions,  or  reU- 
gious  or  philanthropic  organizations. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  estimates 
derived  from  the  January  1968  report  of 
the  Ownmission  on  PoUtical  Activity  of 
Government  Personnel— volume  I,  page 
11— more  than  IMi  mUUon  State  and 
local  employees  are  covered  by  these 
provisions.  ,  „..  * 

Necessarily,  tens  of  thousands  of  State 
and  local  employees  are  covered  by  the 
provisions  who— because  the  Federal 
contribution  to  many  programs  Is  rela- 
tively sUght— derive  only  a  very  tiny  por- 
tion of  their  salaries  from  Federal  funds. 
But  they  are  stiU  covered. 

These  provisions  aM>ly  to  State  high- 
way employees,  to  welfare  wnployees,  to 
health  employees,  and  even  to  members 
of  an  agency  such  as  "the  CouncU  of 
Def«ise  of  the  State  of  Ohio."  It  has 
been  held  to  apply  to  an  «nployee  of  a 
county  housing  authority  because  it 
received  some  Federal  funds:  It  has  been 
held  to  apply  to  a  State  conservation 
agency. 

The  argument  for  ai;H>lying  these  pro- 
visions to  antipoverty  workers  is  much 
stronger  than  for  most  of  the  other  State 
and  local  employees  because  these  work- 
ers have  a  much  more  direct  political  Im- 
pact and  a  far  greater  opportunity  to 
identify  the  program  with  partisan  alms. 
Moreover— unlike    most    covered    State 
and  local  agencies— the  funds  involved 
virtuaUy  are  100  percent  Federal  funds. 
Surely,  if  we  are  to  cover  the  employees 
of    a   State    conservation    agency    and 
exempt    the    employees    of   a    delegate 
agency  of  the  local  community  action 
board,  we  must  be  able  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  thtan  on  Uie  groimds 
tiiat  one  is  less  poUtical  than  the  other. 
Obviously,  just  the  reverse  sort  of  WC 
appUes:  we  have  covered  the  less  politi- 
cal—even   nonpoUtical— and    exempted 
the  most  poUtical  from  the  act. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  from  Minne- 
sota for  yielding.  

Mr  QUIE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentiewoman  from  Oregon  for  that  as- 
sistance. I  have  now  found  the  place  in 
section  603  where  it  says  that  for  the 
purposes  of  clauses  1  and  2  of  such  title, 
which  Is  the  Hatch  Act.  any  agency  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  act  other 
than  part  (c)  of  titie  I.  shall  be  deemed 
a  State  and  local  agency. 

So  the  last  time  in  conference  as  I 
recall  there  was  a  change  in  this  clause 
and  clause  3  was  dropped  out. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  genUeman  wiU  yield  fur- 
ther I  can  clearly  understand  and  have 
no  objection  to  covering  those  that  are 
t^ipropriate  to  be  covered. 

My  question  Is  whether  or  not  by  the 
language  of  the  amendment  contained  m 
the  substitute  have  you  not  gone  far 
beyofnd  what  is  true  of  any  other  ag^cy 
of  the  Ptederal  Government  and  by  vlrtiie 
of  the  language  as  is  now  writtra  in  the 
substitute  a  professor  at  a  university  who 
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receives  a  grant  from  the  OEO  program 
for  research,  as  I  read  it  he  would  be 
covered? 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  have  not  gone  beyond 
the  present  requirements  that  exist  for 
State  and  local  governments  and  even 
there  they  are  only  limited  to  one  quarter 
of  their  income. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  time  is 
Just  about  up,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  some  addi- 
tional matter.  First,  a  matter  pertaining 
to  the  Governor's  veto  which  contains 
the  statistics  of  the  number  of  grants 
that  have  been  approved  and  the  number 
that  have  been  vetoed  as  well  as  the 
number  that  have  been  overridden  in  the 
States  where  this  has  occurred  and  the 
problem  that  exists  with  the  present 
overriding  of  the  Governor's  veto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  done  a  survey  by  the  GAO  evalua- 
tion that  was  required  under  the  bill 
■which-was  passed  in  1967. 
"  ThWhas  been  summarized,  and  I  will 
place  that  in  the  Record  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

oao  invkstigation  and  evaluation  of  eoa 

Programs 

i.  manpower  programs 

A.  Job  Corps 

(1)  GAO  questioned  whether  Job  Corps 
Program  (especially  Conservation  Centers) 
should  be  maintained  at  present  level 

(a)  Recommendations  and  Criticism 

(1)  Recruiting  and  screening  activities 
need  Improvement — enrollment  was  down 
and  many  of  those  who  did  enroll  did  not 
meet  certain  b«islc  requirements — waivers 
were  granted  for  about  33  %  of  the  1000  en- 
roUees  Included  In  the  GAO  test. 

(2)  A  svstem  should  be  devised  to  re<tain 
corps  members — of  73,500  corps  members 
who  left  in  FY  68,  26,300  were  graduates; 
18,200  remained  over  90  days;  29,000  re- 
mained less  than  90  days — at  the  centers 
reviewed  the  majority  of  corps  members  left 
program  In  less  than  6  months. 

(3)  Training  programs  lacked  precise,  de- 
tailed currlculums  and  lesson  plans. 

(4)  Weaknesses  existed  in  counseling 
programs. 

(5)  Conservation  Centers  devoted  little 
attention  to  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
gram. 

(6)  Center  placement  and  follow-up  was 
generally  limited  to  Immediate  geographic 
areas — Conservation  Camps  located  in  Iso- 
lated areas  suffered  most  in  not  being  able 
to  place  corps  graduates. 

(b)  Employment  and  earning  power  ap- 
peared to  be  associated  with  the  length  of 
stay  of  corpsmen  at  the  centers;  those  who 
graduated  were  most  successful. 

(1)  Corps  members  have  had  opportunity 
to  develop  work  habits,  and  academic  educa- 
tion. 

(2)  Corps  has  achieved  only  limited  suc- 
cess, according  to  GAO,  because  of  "post  Job 
Corps  employment  experience,  vmfavorable 
retention  rate  of  corps  members,  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  program  content  and  ad- 
ministration which  have  existed."  (p.  63 
Review  of  Economic  Opportunity  Programs) 

(3)  Job  Corps  males  displayed  employ- 
ment rate  of  56%  upon  entering  program 
and  58-60%  measured  at  various  periods  of 
time  ranging  from  Immediately  to  18  months 
after  tiie  program. 

(4)  Unemployment    rate    increased    from 


36%   at  entry  to  38%   at  18  months  after 
termination. 

(5)  Job  Corps  females  did  not  appear  to 
Improve  their  employablllty. 

(6)  Wage  Increases  and  weekly  working 
hours  were  subject  to  high  degree  of  un- 
certainty. 

(7)  White  males  increased  their  onploy- 
ablllty  significantly  whereas  older  male 
Negroes,  who  had  more  schooling,  showed 
a  decrease  In  employment  after  the  program. 

B.  Work  experience  and  training  program 

(1)  10  projects  examined  involving  13,200 
enroUees. 

(2)  OAO  Conclusions : 

(a)  Program  success  in  achieving  objec- 
tives considered  reasonable. 

(b)  The  percentage  of  participants  who 
gained  employment  upon  completion  or  ter- 
mination of  trainng,  although  not  overly 
large,  is  not  discouraging  considering  par- 
tldpanu*  backgroimds. 

(c)  The  number  of  participants  able  to  de- 
tach themselves  from  welfare  or  at  least  de- 
crease their  payments  seems  to  speak  credit- 
ably for  the  program's  ability  to  help  people 
become  economically  self-sufHclent,  at  least 
In  the  short  run. 

(d)  Medical  assistance,  improved  work  hab- 
its and  attitudes,  and  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  gained  through  the  program 
helped  to  make  these  people  more  employ- 
able. 

(3)  Recommendations:  (Work  Experience 
&  Training  Program  Is  being  replaced  by 
Work  Incentive  Program— WIN) . 

(a)  Give  close  attention  to  enrollee  ab- 
senteeism. 

(b)  Improvement  In  counseling. 

(c)  Need  for  adequate  fleld  reviews  and 
evaluations  of  program. 

(d)  Determine  reasons  for  early  termina- 
tion and  absenteeism  to  ascertain  whether 
these  problems  can  be  alleviated. 

(4)  Program  Results: 

(a)  Of  13,200  persons  entered  In  program 
at  the  10  locations  reviewed — 

( 1 )  3800  completed  training. 

(2)  6800  terminated  before  completion. 

(3)  2600  were  participants. 

(b)  Wages  varied  according  to  types  of  em- 
ployment and  local  demand  and  wage 
levels — 

( 1 )  urban  area  monthly  wages  ranged  from 
$173-*640. 

(2)  niral  area  monthly  wages  ranged  from 
$140-$490. 

(c)  Of  10,279  participants  who  were  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  when  they  entered 
the  program,  2784  had  their  payments  ter- 
minated or  reduced  due  to  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons amounting  to  a  savings  of  about  $4 
million. 

C.  Concentrated  employment  program  (CEP) 

(1)  Recommendations: 

(a)  Full  use  should  be  made  of  existing 
faculties. 

(b)  State  Employment  Security  Agencies 
should  be  utilized  In  connection  with  CEP 
operations. 

(c)  CEP  operations  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  JOBS  program  sponsored  by  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

(d)  Enrollment  requirements  should  be 
more  strictly  enforced. 

(e)  Follow-up  contracts  should  be  made 
with  terminated  enrollees. 

(f)  Better  counseling. 

(2)  Program  Results : 

(a)   Of  10.400  enrolled  in  training — 

( 1 )  2100  were  placed  In  jobs  after  training. 

(2)  3000  were  still  In  training. 

(3)  2200  were  awaiting  further  training  or 
placement. 

(4)  3100  had  dropped  out  of  program. 

D.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC) 

(1)  Conclusions: 

(a)  Great  majority  of  youths  enrolled  In 
NYC  programs  would  probably  have  re- 
mained m  or  dropped  out  of  school  irrespec- 


tive of  enrollment  in  NYC.  Their  benefits 
were  additional  Income,  useful  work  experi- 
ence, and  some  intangible  benefits. 

(b)  To  correct  dropout  problem,  available 
funds  could  more  effectively  be  used  by  en- 
larging existing  school  curriculum  to  pro- 
vide for  vocational  education  and  Improved 
counseling  for  potential  dropouts. 

(c)  NYC  out-of-school  program  does  not 
seem  needed  as  its  objectives  are  encom- 
passed by  other  programs,  such  as  the  MDTA. 

(d)  Substantial  Improvements  In  various 
administrative  areas  are  needed. 

(2)  Recommendations: 

(a)  Redefine  and  clarify  the  purposes  and 
Intended  objectives  of  the  In-school  and 
sunmier  work  and  training  programs  author- 
ized for  students  In  section  123(a)  (1)  of  the 
EOA. 

(b)  Establish  realistic  and  specific  goals  for 
programs  authorized  and  relative  priorities 
for  their  attainment. 

(c)  Merger  of  out-of-school  program  with 
MDTA  program. 

(3)  Results: 

(a)  Employment  of  NYC  males  Increased 
2%  (from  58  to  60%  )  from  the  time  they  en- 
tered NYC  to  from  Immediately  to  18  montlis 
after  the  program. 

(b)  Employment  of  NYC  females  may  have 
Improved  3-7  percentage  points. 

(c)  NYC  benefit-cost  ratios  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  those  for  Job  Corps,  but 
the  validity  of  the  statistics  are  questionable. 

(d)  Individuals  who  spend  6  months  or 
more  In  the  programs  appear  to  Improve 
their  job-market,  but  these  are  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  participants. 

(e)  Need  for  establishing  a  standard  for- 
mat and  procedure  for  manpower  programs. 

(f )  Programs,  as  Is,  had  very  little  discern- 
ible effect  on  overall  dropout  problem. 

(g)  Administrative  deficiencies  In  recruit- 
ing, orientation,  counseling,  follow-up  ef- 
forts, payroll,  personnel  management,  and 
training  of  personnel. 

(h)  Too  many  ineligible  youths  enrolled  In 
program. 

(1)  More  effective  monitoring  needed  by 
Bureau  of  Work  Training  Programs  In  order 
to  Improve  NYC  programs  and  insure  spon- 
sor compliance  with  NYC  contracts  and 
BWTP  guidelines. 

n.  coMMUNrrT  action  programs 
A.  Findings  and  recommendations 

( 1 )  Community  action  agencies  had  made 
no  detailed  studies  to  determine  the  acute 
needs  of  the  poor. 

(a)   GAO  Recommended: 

( 1 )  Systematic  determinations  be  made  as 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

(2)  Establish  priorities  based  on  such  de- 
terminations. 

(3)  Develop  programs,  within  available 
funds,  to  meet  needs. 

(2)  The  CAAs  should  develop  means  nec- 
essary to  Increase  active  participation  by  the 
poor  In  elections  and  attendance  at  council 
meetings. 

(3)  Means  to  evaluate  CAP  effectiveness 
should  be  developed  In  order  to  assist  CAAs 
In  evaluating  their  effectiveness. 

(4)  Improve  planning  and  programming. 

(5)  Improvement  in  CAAs  financial  man- 
agement systems. 

(6)  The  Nelson  Amendment  project  was 
considered  effective  at  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation.  It  provided  employment  to 
needy  participants  accounting  for  79%  of 
project  expenditures. 

( 7 )  Certain  component  programs  who  have 
not  prescribed  standing  Income  eUglbllity 
requirements,  should  do  so. 

in.  health  programs 
A.  Findings  and  recommendations 

(1)  Community  health  services  program 
has  provided  some  poor  with  first  unfrag- 
mented  medical  care,  but  eUglbllity  require- 
ments need  to  be  examined. 

(2)  The  health  centers  reviewed  were  not 


nrovldlng  complete  health  services  Prt«»ai«y 
because  of  space  limitations  or  delays  to  ob- 
tainlnK  necessary  facilities. 

(3)  The  Chic^  center  used  OEO  funds 
to  provide  hospitalization  at  the  sponsoring 
hospital  when  center  physicians  deemed  t 
necessary.  Congressional  intent  was  that  this 
be  done  only  in  highly  "°'""»J  ?'«=,??"- 
stances,  and  OEO  had  not  estabUshed  guide- 
lines to  follow. 

(4>  The  current  health  Information  sys- 
tem does  not  provide  sufficient  data  f or  de- 
flnitlve  analysis.  Findings  based  on  avaUable 
data  Included —  ,,_„„ 

(a)  Family  Planntog  programs  were  bene- 
ficial If  birth  rate  of  poor  could  be  lowered 
to  level  of  non-poor.  i^,„_, 

(b)  Migrants'  health  status  U  well  below 
general  population,  and  current  expendi- 
tures are  below  those  for  non-mlgrant  poor 

(c)  Comprehensive  health  services  for 
chUdren  and  youth  programs  help  detect  and 
treat  Illness  at  early  age  In  hopes  of  saving 
in  health  care  expenditures  In  future  years^ 

(5)  GAO  is  skeptical  of  the  relationships 
between  health  and  poverty  redurtlon  and 
between  health  services  and  health.  Many 
other  factors  must  be  considered  when 
analysing  the  cause  of  poverty. 

(6)  A  migrant  health  services  program  is 
needed  that  wUl  provide  continuous  care 
with  the  fiow  of  the  people.  .^     ,4.^ 

(7)  After  2  years  of  comprehensive  health 
services  for  children  and  youth  programs, 
about  5-10%  of  the  target  population  would 
be  reached  at  Its  present  rate-although  the 
program  Is  expanding  rapidly.  It  may  take 
several  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

rV.  EDUCATION  programs 

A.  Headstart 
(1)  Findings  and  Recommendations: 

(a)  Appeared  that  children  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  Head  Start  were  better  prepared 
for  public  school  than  those  children  who 
did  not  participate.  j  ^   .„ 

(b)  More   parent   Involvement  needed  to 

^'^°(T)  Projects  should  be  monitored  to  en- 
sure proper  balance  between  parents  of  Head 
Start  children  and  parents  of  former  Hcaa 
Start  children  participating  as  paid  aides. 
(2)  Program  Results: 
a)  About  38%  of  both  Head  Start  and 
non-Head  Start  groups  failed  to  gato  the 
suggested  score  In  language  development 
tests  for  entry  Into  the  first  grade 

( b)  Medical  problems  were  detected  In  190 
cases  out  of  642  medical  and  539  dental  ex- 
aminations, including  29  cases  requiring 
emergency  treatment  at  the  time  and  18 
cases    requiring    surgery    (this    was    at   one 

location) .  ,     ,     ,       « 

(1)  Program  officials  cited  principal  rea- 
son for  children  not  betog  treated  was  par- 
ents'failure  to  keep  appointments. 

(c)  "Of  557  children  enrolled  at  11  Mean 
Start  centers,  an  average  of  about  22%  were 
above  the  OEO  poverty  Itoe." 

(d)  Costs  about  5  tUnes  as  much  to  keep  a 
child  m  the  full-year  program  as  It  does  to 
keep  him  In  the  summer  program.  

(3)  GAO  suggests  that  Congress  determine 
whether  preschool  programs  should  be  con- 
solidated under  one  Federal  agency.  Until 
then,  participating  agencies  should  coordi- 
nate programs  and  consider  need  for  compa- 
rable enrollment  criteria. 

B.  Upward  Bound 

(1)  Recommendations  and  Findings: 
(a)    Program  has  motivated  enroUees  to 
finish  high  school  and  go  on  to  college.  Up- 
ward Bound  students — 

(1)  Have  lower  than  normal  dropout  rates 
for  low-income  population. 

(2)  Have  higher  college  admission  rates 
m  comparison  with  their  older  siblings 
rates,  and  the  national  average  of  aU  high 
school  students. 

(3)  Have  high  college  retention  rates  to 
comparison  to  national  average  of  aU  college 


students  to  spite  of  lower  aeores  on  standard 
test  which- measures  college  potential. 

(b)  some  Upward  Bound  students  were 
toellglble  for  program  because  family  to- 
come  exceeded  OEO  poverty  g"  ^eUnee. 

(c)  GAO  recommended  that  Income  ellgl- 
blUty  determinations  be  l^P'^^^^f^Ji  *^* 
tests  that  measure  high  school  achievement 
and  college  potential  be  Improved. 

(2)  PK^am  results  cannot  be  adequately 
determtoed  because  few  students  h^'^  grad- 
uated from  college  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
program  was  Initiated  to  1965. 

C.  Other  education  programs 

(I)  Findings  and  Recommendations: 
a  Enroll^  of  locally  initiated  educa- 
tlon  programs  seemed  to  benefit,  but  there 
were  many  management  weaknes^  includ- 
ing toadequate  program  planning,  l^^ot 
coordination,  absence  of,  or  I*!^"'*  ^o  com- 
ply  with,  operating  procedures  and  guide- 

lines. 

(b)  GAO  Recommended. 

(1)  Determining   whether   program   con- 
flicts with  existing  programs  for  poor. 

(2)  Determining  whether  program  could 
be  financed  with  funds  other  than  OEa 

(3)  Identification  of  available  resources 
which  could  be  used  to  reduce  expenditure 

of  OEO  funds.  ^  .„ 

(4)  Identification  of  complementary  edu- 
cation programs  through  which  further^ 
ucatlonal  assistance  could  be  offered  to  OEO 
oroeram  graduates. 

(5)  CAAs  should  monitor  the  programs 
periodically,     checking    efficiency     of     pro- 

^^")*  Program  result*    (school   age   educa- 

^^"('l)  At  the  largest  program  reviewed  about 
V,  of  the  courses  offered  were  non-academic, 
and  about  70%  of  all  the  participants  en- 
rolled In  these. 

(2)  HEW  funds  were  available  at  one 
program  but  OEO  funds  were  used  tostead. 

T!)  Duplication  of  administrative  costs 
occurred  where  CAA  directed  a  program  that 
could  have  been  handled  by  local  board  of 

education.  v,«,_« 

(4)   Program    evaluations    had    not   been 

made;  monitoring  and  program  Information 

was  inadequate. 

(d)   Adult  Basic  Education 

(1)  Revamping  of  programs  data  system 

'^*?2)  Proposals  made  in  1966  by  Jeffrey 
Wolss  are  rcommended  for  comprehensive 
list  of  data  necessary  to  evaluate  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  effort. 


V.   OTHER   PROGRAMS 

A.  Legal  Services 
<  1 )   Findings  and  Recommendations : 

(a)  Formation  of  self-help  groups  needed. 

(b)  No  clearly  defined  program  objectives. 

(c)  Improvement  needed  In  administer- 
ing the  program. 

(d)  Establish  close  working  relationship 
with  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

(e)  Legal  Services  project  directors  need 
to  adhere  to  EOA  requirements  to  gain  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  groups  served. 

(f)  Some  reform  of  laws  adversely  affect- 
ing the  poor  has  been  achieved. 

(g)  Available  evaluation  results  were  not 
used  to  help  In  modifying  program  opera- 
tions to  correct  management  weaknesses— 
If  operations  did  not  meet  program  objectives 
and  priorities.  GAO  proposes  improved  evalu- 
ation to  determine  If  further  program  finan- 
cial support  Is  warranted. 
B.  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA) 

( 1 )  Findings  and  Recommendations : 

(a)  volunteers  should  be  given  specific 
projects  to  carry  out  and  their  training 
adapted  to  the  project. 

(b)  Regional  Offices  need  guidance  and 
technical  assistance  to  meet  recruiting 
quotas. 


(c)  Selection  proce«i  of  volunteers  neede 

^"(ToArrecommend.     giving     aptitude 
tests  to  and  interviewing  applicants  before 
considering  them  for  training. 
(2)   Program  Results: 
a     N^e  of  the  seven  OEO  Regional  Of- 
fices achieved  their  recruitment  quota  for 

(b)   weaknesses  existed  In  the  supervision 
of  volunteers  In  the  training  program. 
C.  Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  program 

(1>  Findings  and  Recommendations: 
a    improve  program  effectiveness  through 
training   procedures   aimed   at  determining 
each  participants  handicaps  ,,^.,  ^.^ 

(b)  A  high  proportion  of  applicants  did 
not  meet  OEO  ellglblUty  <^rlt^Ui^ 

(c)  Review  participants'  progress  m  pro- 
gram and  maintain  dat»  on  post-program 

'^?' Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
were  adequately  represented  on  decision 
making  bodies. 

D.  Economic  opportunity  loan  program 
1 1 )  Findings  and  Recommendations : 
a     Small  Business  Adrntolstratlon-s  ad- 
ministration of  the  loan  program  needed  im- 

"T^TsBA  made  only  Umlted  analyse,  of 
program   Information    for   evaluation   pur- 

^°1V)    Absence  of  clearly   sUted   eligibility 
criteria  that  can  be  applied  to  the  loan  ap- 

^TdVsBA  n^ds  to  improve  managertal  skills 
employed  In  smaU  buslneseee  recelvtog  fi- 

TeTli^-v-Taluatlon  of  applicant's  abll- 

'V)  ^vfdl°?^  toiproved  analysis  of  data 

""SrObtaln  information  regarding  number 
of  persons  employed  by  borrower. 
E.  Economic  opportunity  }oan  pngram  lor 
low-income  rural  famiitea 
(\\  Findings  and  Recommendations: 
a)    F^mels   Home   Administration   con- 
duct  a^udy  to  determine  minimum  stand- 
a^s  of  sup^ervlsory  assistance  that  should 

''^?^Ri^eT^structtons  reUting  to  loan 

'"fcfScord  circumstances  Justifytog  loans 
to  reclpTents  exceeding  specified  amounts. 

(d)  Strengthen  management  by  providing 
more  thorough  and  precise  data.        ^^^ 

(e)  FHA   needs   to  Improve  Its   program 

planning. 

VI.  PLANNING  AND  COORDINATION  OF  ANTl- 
POVERTT  PROGRAMS 

rrpSTntog  and  coordtoatlon  °J  t^e  ^- 

%)    organizational  machinery  and  proc- 
esses forlarrylng  them  out  do  iiot  exist  _ 

(3)  OEO  has  been  unable  to  achieve  effec- 
tive coordination   thru  toter-agency  agree- 

"  uTtwo  essentials  to  anti-poverty  needs: 
a  continuing  consultation  among  agency 
headLTadmlnlster  related  programs^ 
^^\T)  Monitoring  and  resolution  o  cUffer- 
ences  by  responsible  official  wlUi  will  to  act^ 
^rlconomlc  Opportunity  Council  has 
not  been  effective  as  insti-ument  of  coordl- 

''^frconflict  between  CDAs  and  CAAs  stems 
from  duplication  of  duties. 

VII.    PROPOSALS    FOR    ^^'^'^''^^-'^^^^^ 
TION     AND     MANAGEMENT     OP     ANTI-POVERTT 

PROGRAMS 

A.  Recommendations  to  Congress 

(1)  Establish  in  Executive  Office  of  Presi- 
dent a  unit  to  plan,  coordinate,  andevatoate 
i^erally  assisted  anti-Poverty  progr.^_ 

(2)  Some  OEO  projects  should  be  trans- 
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femd  to  closely  related  projects  In  other 
agencies. 

(8)  Keep  OBO  as  an  Independent  agency 
outside  President's  SzeeutlTe  Offloe  vltb  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  CAP  and  for 
administering  closely  related  programs. 

(4)  New  unit  In  Executive  Offloe  should  co- 
ordinate activity  of  CDAs  and  OAAs. 

(6)  Study  needed  on  longer  term  actions 
required  to  coordinate  community  action  and 
citizen  participation. 

Tin.  mPBOTUfO  THK  KVAI.UATIOH  rUltCTION 

A.  CoHclutlona 

(1)  First  a  years  of  OKO  evaluation  were 
too  small  in  scope. 

(3)  Requirements  for  adequate  evalua- 
tions: 

(a)  Some  must  be  national  In  scope. 

(b)  Related  to  decision  process. 

(c)  Comprehensive  evaluation  plan. 

(d)  Evaluation  must  extend  to  research 
and  demonstration  projects. 

(e)  Evaluation  should  extend  to  alterna- 
tive programs. 

(f)  Adequate  evaluation  staff . 

(g)  Continuing  research. 

(h)  Itellable  and  pertinent  data  must  be 
available. 

(3)  New  staff  agency  in  Executive  Office  of 
President  evaluate  anti-poverty  programs 
with  regard  to  the  above  requirements. 
-  (4)  .Only  recently  has  OEO  taken  signifi- 
cant «teps  to  provide  evaluations  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

IX.  riNANCiAi.  MANAGxicnrr  mtd  rklatxd 

ADICINIBTXATIVX  If  ATTXtS 

Findings  and  Recommendations 

(1)  EnroUee  payrolls  in  manpower  pro- 
grams are  especially  vulnerable  to  irregulari- 
ties. 

( 2 )  Procedures  at  Army  Finance  Center  for 
the  control  of  certain  types  ot  payments  to 
Job  Corps  members  on  behalf  of  OEO  either 
had  not  been  prescribed  or  were  not  being 
properly  administered. 

(3)  Procurement  procedures  had  not  been 
established  by  several  Job  Corps  contractors 
and  certain  CAAs.  Also  controls  and  proce- 
dures needed  for  effective  property  manage- 
ment. 

(4)  Many  claims  of  grantees  for  non- 
Federal  contributions  appeared  to  have  been 
Improper  or  questionable. 

(6)  Timely  auditing  of  appropriate  quality 
and  scope  needed  for  financial  control. 

(6)  OAO  recommends  strengthening  the 
audit  function  by  providing  mcx'e  frequent 
and  comprehensive  audits  ot  grantee  actlvl- 
Ues. 

(7)  FHA  unable  to  reliably  determine  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  rural  loan  program. 

(8)  One  CAA  spent  M45,000  to  eliminate 
rats  in  private  buildings.  As  of  July  31,  1968, 
$356,000  had  not  been  collected  from  land- 
lords and  city  officials  did  not  think  more 
than  950  000  could  be  collected. 

OAO  Rkvixw — CoNcxamNG  Evaluation  of 
Programs 
(1)  Need  for  adequate  field  reviews  and 
evaluations  of  work  experience  and  training 
program. 

(3)  Means  to  evaluate  CAP  effectiveness 
should  be  developed  In  order  to  assist  CAAs 
in  evaluating  their  effectiveness. 

(3)  The  current  health  information  sys- 
tem does  not  provide  siifficlent  data  for 
definitive  analysis. 

(4)  Concerning  education  programs  other 
than  Head  Start  and  Upward  Bound,  pro- 
gram evaluations  had  not  been  made  and 
monitoring  and  program  Information  was  In- 
adequate. 

(6)  The  Legal  Services  program  did  not 
use  available  evaluation  results  to  help  In 
modifying  program  operations  to  correct 
management  weaknesses — If  operations  did 
not  meet  program  objectives  uid  priorities, 
OAO  proposed  Improved  evaluation  to  de- 
termine if  further  program  financial  support 
Is  warranted. 


(6)  Under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
liOan  Program: 

(a)  The  SBA  made  only  limited  analy- 
ses of  program  Information  for  evaluation 
purposes. 

(b)  SBA  should  Improve  evaluation  of  ap- 
plicant's ability  to  repay  loan. 

(7)  OAO  recommended  that  a  unit  be  es- 
tablished m  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  evaluate 
Federally  assisted  anti-poverty  programs. 

(8)  The  first  3  years  of  OEO  evaluation 
were  too  small  in  scope. 

(9)  OAO  suggested  following  requirements 
for  adequate  evaluation: 

(a)  Some  must  be  national  In  scope 

(b)  Related  to  the  decision  process 

(c)  Comprehensive  evaluation  plan 

(d)  Evaluation  must  extend  to  research 
and  demonstration  projects 

(e)  Evaluation  should  extend  to  alterna- 
tlye  programs 

(f )  Adequate  evaluation  staff  needed 

(g)  Continuing  research 

(h)  Reliable  and  pertinent  data  must  be 
available 

(10)  New  staff  agency  in  Executive  Office 
of  President  should  evaluate  anti-poverty 
programs  with  regard  to  the  above  require- 
ments. 

(11)  Only  recently  has  OEO  taken  signi- 
ficant steps  to  provide  evaluations  on  a 
national  scale. 

(13)  OAO  found  that: 

(a)  The  E:anBas  City  CAP  modifications 
had  not  been  based  on  systematic  evaluations 
of  past  performances  and  recommended  that 
high  priority  be  assigned  to  development  of 
standards  for  use  In  evaluating  Legal  Serv- 
ices programs. 

(b)  Detroit's  CAP  needed  sjmtematlc  and 
in-depth  evaluations  and  an  Improved  man- 
agement information  system — OAO  recom- 
mended that  OEO  Increase  its  evaluation  ef- 
forts of  Detroit's  CAP. 

(c)  In  the  St.  Louis  CAP.  establish  a  sys- 
tem for  accumulation  of  data  for  meaningful 
evaluations  of  the  Adult  Education  program. 

(d)  In  Orand  Rapids,  more  emphasis  was 
needed  on  systematic  and  in-depth  evalua- 
tions of  CAP  activities. 

(e)  In  five  Missouri  counties  reviewed  by 
OAO,  OAO  recommends  t  that  OEO  assist 
area  CAAs  in  program  planning  and  evalua- 
tion and  mobilizing  resources. 

(f )  In  Lake  County,  Indiana,  GAO  recom- 
mended that  OEO  assist  and  monitor  the 
CAA  in  its  implementation  of  the  evaluation 
requirements  of  the  act. 

OAO  Investigations  and  Evalitations 

COMMTrNITT   ACTION   PBOGHAUS 

Kanstu  City.  Mo. 

Findings  and  Recommendations : 

1.  Weaknesses  in  Human  Resource  Cor- 
poration's (HRC)  structure  and  staffing. 

2.  In  general — 

(a)  Needs  of  the  poor  not  clearly  defined. 

(b)  Priorities  and  long-range  plans  for 
elimination  of  poverty  not  established. 

(c)  Comprehensive  plan  for  mobilization 
of  resources  had  not  been  started. 

(d)  Program  modifications  had  not  been 
based  on  systematic  evaluations  of  past  per- 
formances. 

3.  HRC  had  not  adequately  met  responsi- 
bilities for  establishing  and  Implementing 
policies  and  procedures  governing  account- 
ing, personnel,  auditing,  and  related  man- 
agement areas. 

4.  OAO  recommended  high  priority  be  as- 
signed to  development  of  standards  for  ube 
in  evalviating  Legal  Services  programs. 

White  Earth,  Minn. 
Findings  and  Recommendations : 

1.  Basic  cause  of  poverty  on  Reservation 
due  to  lack  of  Job  opportunities. 

2.  CAP,  as  presently  structured,  is  not 
designed  to  deal  with  rural  poverty. 

3.  CAA  did  not  closely  coordinate  its  proj- 


ects with  ezlfetlng  programs  sponsored  by 
other  agendea. 

4.  OAA  bad  adequately  directed  its  pro- 
grams and  services  to  low-income  indlvid- 
uala  and  families. 

5.  Ouidellnes  or  technical  assistance  needed 
to  aaalst  OAA  In  develii^lng  resources  and 
Improving  the  economic  environment  of  the 
Reservation. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Findings  and  Recommendations : 

1.  Involvement  of  poor  in  CAP  generally 

effectlve. 
3.  Need  to  develop  overall  plan  to  combat 

poverty. 

3.  Systematic  and  formal  approach  to  mo- 
bilize and  coordinate  community  rcEOurces 
needed. 

4.  Systematic  and  in-depth  evaluations 
and  an  Improved  management  information 
system  needed. 

6.  Locally  initiated  education  programs 
provided  children  mainly  with  cultural  en- 
richment when  basic  academic  education  was 
primary  need. 

6.  Existing  health  services  had  not  been 
successfully  mobilized. 

7.  Two  of  four  dental  sets  luiused  because 
of  Mayor's  Committee  for  Human  Resources 
Development  Inadequate  planning. 

8.  OAO  recommended  that  OEO  Increase 
its  evaluation  efforts  of  Detroit  CAP. 

9.  OEO  examine  locally  Initiated  education 
prog^ram  to  see  they  are  properly  directed. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Findings  and  Recommendations: 

1.  Improvements  needed  In  administration 
of  CAP. 

2.  Comparison  of  test  scores  showed  that 
Head  Start  children  scored  better  than  hon- 
preschoolers,  but  not  as  well  as  those  chil- 
dren with  pre-school  experience  other  than 
Head  Start. 

3.  OAO  recommended  promotion  of  nutri- 
tional education  programs  for  parents  of 
Head  Start  children. 

4.  LEAP  guidance  needed  in  Head  Start 
health  services  program. 

St.  Louis  City  and  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

Findings  and  Recommendations: 

1.  Substantial  participation  of  poor  in 
administration  of  programs,  but  they  were 
apathetic  toward  Involvement  in  elections 
and  program  management. 

3.  Comprehensive  manpower  program  at- 
tempted to  serve  all  imemployed  in  target 
area  rather  than  just  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed and  imderemployed.  This  adversely 
affected  quality  of  the  program's  counseling, 
placement,  and  follow-up  services. 

3.  Establish  eligibility  requirements  which 
win  restrict  participation  In  manpower  pro- 
gram to  poor,  hard-core  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. 

4.  Establish  system  for  accumulation  of 
data  few  meaningful  evaluations  of  the 
adult  education  program. 

Gila  River  Indian  Reservation.  Ariz. 

1.  Progress  considerably  slower  than 
planned. 

2.  Nelson  amendment  effective  in  providing 
needy  ptuticipants  with  emplojrment.  Wages 
to  participants  equaled  79%  of  projects  ex- 
penditiires. 

3.  Improvement  needed  in  several  areas  of 
fiscal  administration. 

4.  Oila  community  needs  to  improve  com- 
pliance with  OEO  reporting  requirements. 

Pinal  County.  Ariz. 

1.  CAA  had  not: 

(a)  Identified  Incidence  and  cavises  of 
poverty. 

(b)  Developed  plan  to  combat  causes  of 
poverty. 

(c)  Mobilized  available  somrces  effectively 
against  poverty. 

(d)  Provided  for  maximvmi  participation 
of  poor  in  all  aspects  of  CAP. 

2.  OBO  has  disbursed  funds  in  excess  of 
grantee's  needs. 
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3  CAA  temporarUy  suspended  in  December 
1967  by  OEO  from  incurring  new  obligations 
without  prior  authorization  by  OEO.  Suspen- 
sion lifted  April  1968  as  result  of  correcUve 
acUons  taken  by  CAA.  

4.  Improvements  needed  in  Legal  Services 

'"s^OAO  recommended  that  OEO  study  its 
cash  advance  practices,  and  along  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  modify  its  funding 
procediires. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
1   Increase  participation  of  poor  needed. 

2.  Further  identification  of  causes  of  pov- 
erty needed.  ^  ^    ,^ 

3.  Continuous  improvements  needed  in 
management  information  system. 

4.  More  emphasis  on  systematic  and  in- 
depth  evaluations  of  CAP  activities. 

5.  strengthening  of  internal  financial  man- 
agement. _  .       i^_ 

6.  OAO   proposed   that  OEO  require  the 
CAA  to  establish  and  mainUln  an  adequate 
record  system  at  neighborhood  centers. 
Carroll,  ChaHton,  Lafayette.  Ray.  and  Saline 

Counties,  Mo. 

1  More  participation  of  poor  will  depend 
on  whether  the  Missouri  VaUey  Human  Re- 
source Development  CorporaUon  can  provide 
programs  of  sufficient  size  and  variety  to 
gain  more  of  the  poor's  Intereat. 

2  Financial  and  personnel  policiee.  pro- 
cedures and  practices  were  generally  ade- 
quate for  carrying  on  Missouri  VaUey  pro- 
grams. 

3  OAO  recommended  that : 

(a)  OEO  assist  area  CAAs  in  program  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  and  mobilizing  resources. 

(b)  OEO  re-examine  and  strengthen  con- 
trols over  the  valuation  of  space  claimed  as 
non-Federal  contribution. 
Becker,  Hubhard,  and  Mahnomen  Counties. 

Minn. 

1.  Area  does  not  have  solid  and  growing 
economic  structure. 

2.  CAP  not  designed  to  deal  with  rural 
poverty.  .  .,, 

3  OAO  Ijelleves  poverty  will  continue  \mtU 
the  area's  economic  base  Is  improved— de- 
spite OEO  financial  assistance. 

4  More  participation  of  poor  needed. 
5.  Administrative  matters  were  generally 

handled  in  satisfactory  manner. 
6   GAO  recommended  that  the  CAA: 

(a)  Publicize  monthly  governing  board 
meetings  and  hold  them  throughout  the  three 
county  area. 

(b)  Maintain  records  of  prior  salaries  paid 
to  fuU-tlme  employees. 

(c)  CoUect,  record,  and  report  complete 
and  accurate  program  data. 

Lake  County,  Ind. 

1.  CAA  had  not  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive to  reduce  poverty  in  the  coimty. 

2.  CAA  unable  to  establish  Itself  as  central 
planning  and  coordinating  authority  due 
to  anti-poverty  controversies  and  to  the  In- 
dependence of  local  social  service  organiza- 
tions. 

3.  GAO  recommended  that  OEO : 

(a)  Assist  and  monitor  the  CAA  In  its 
implementation  of  the  evaluation  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

(b)  Require  %  of  technical  services  com- 
mittee be  representatives  of  poor. 

(c)  Assist  neighborhood  centers  to  success- 
fully carry  out  their  basic  functions. 

(d)  Examine  reasonableness  of  CAA's 
claims  for  non-Federal  contributions. 

(e)  Supervise  CAA's  progress  in  effecting 
Improved  financial  and  administrative  con- 
trol. 

GAO  Investigation  and  Evaluation  of  EOA 
Programs 

I.   COMMUNITY  action  PROGRAM 

Findings: 

( 1 )  CAP,  as  presently  structured,  is  not  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  basic  problem  ol  rural 


poverty,  because  it  does  not  have  the  In- 
vestment' capital  that  may  be  necesaary  to 
create  permanent  employment  opportunltlea 
on  any  meaningful  scale. 

(3)  Economic  develc^iment  activities  In- 
cluded assistance  in  organizing  producer 
marketing,  or  purchasing  oo<^>erBtlvee;  crea- 
tion of  supplementary  buslneas  or  industrial 
employment  opporttinitlee;  efforts  which 
stimulate  the  creation  of  new  jobs  within  the 
community,  either  in  public  or  private  em- 
ployment; and  active  participation  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in  econondc 
development:  but,  although  some  of  these 
programs  benefited  a  few  of  the  particlpantt 
in  an  area,  they  have  not  yet  demonstrated 
potential  for  general  adoption  by  rural 
CAAs. 

n.    MANFOVITBB  PROGRAMS 

A.  Concentrated  Employment  Program  {CEP) 

Findings: 

(1)  At  the  4  locations  reviewed,  from  b- 
37%  of  the  persons  enrolled  had  incomes  In 
excess  of  the  Department's  preecrlbed  poverty 
level  criteria.  ^   ,      „ 

(3)  91  of  333  enroUees  reported  famUy 
Incomes  in  excess  of  that  prescribed,  rang- 
ing from  $100  to  $16,800  and  averaged  $2600 
per  family. 

(3)  Tests  also  showed  14%  of  enrolleee  did 
not  meet  age,  employment,  or  other  DOL 
criteria. 

B.  Job  Corps 

Findings: 

(1)  Reasons  for  not  meeting  recruiting 
quotas  given  by  agencies — 

(a)  Existence  of  available  jobs  In  certain 
areas. 

(b)  Disinterest  of  eUglble  youths  In  the 
program. 

(c)  Discouraging  reports  on  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram made  to  potential  enrollees  by  return- 
ing, terminated  corpsmen. 

(3)  Important  criteria  frequently  waived 
(see  GAO  Investigation  &  Evaluation  of  EOA 
Progtrams  A-1)  were: 

(a)  Minimum  period  that  an  applicant 
had  to  be  out  of  school,  a  requirement  de- 
signed to  discourage  youths  from  dropping 
out  of  school  to  join  the  program. 

(b)  Requirement  that  an  applicant  meet 
certain  behavior  standards. 

(c)  Requirement  that  an  applicant  not  be 
a  high  school  graduate. 

(3)  Most  frequently  given  reasons  for  leav- 
ing centers  by  interviewed  termlnees: 

(a)  Dissatisfaction  with  the  center  or  Job 
Corps  as  a  whole. 

(b)  Homesickness. 

(c)  The  inabllty  to  obtain  desired  voca- 
tional training. 

(d)  The  fear  of  Ixxiily  harm. 

(4)  Cotmsellng  was  not  conducted  in  a 
regularly  scheduled  manner  and  records  of 
counseling  activities  were  not  adequately 
maintained. 

C.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(1)  Administrative  lny)rovements  needed 

W6r*-  ..        ....    * 

(a)  Recrtiiting  and  screening  of  youths  for 

patrlclpation  in  the  program  shoiUd  involve 
careful  eligibility,  determinations  &  individ- 
ual attention  to  applicants'  needs  for  the 
program. 

(b)  Pre-enroUment  testing  should  \>e  pro- 
vided to  youths,  and  counseling  services 
should  be  improved. 

(c)  Supplementary  education  should  be 
intensified  and  upgraded. 

(d)  Job  development,  placement,  referral, 
and  follow-up  services  should  be  provided 
m  adeqviate  measure. 

(e)  Self -evaluations  of  program  effective- 
ness should  be  performed  by  sponsors. 

(f)  Sponsors'  staff  capabiUtles  should  be 
Improved. 

(g)  In-school  and  summer  enrollees 
should  be  adequately  supervised,  and  real- 
istic work  production  should  be  required  of 
them  for  wages  paid. 


(h)  More  effective  \ise  should  be  made  of 
state  employment  service  offices. 

(1)  DOL  should  stabilize  iU  headquarters 
organization  to  allow  program  managers  to 
gain  experience  in  the  operation  of  specific 
aspects  of  program  c^)eratlons.  Also  the  DOL 
needs  to  reevaluate  the  role  of  its  field  staff 
in  supervising  the  activities  under  the  NYC 
program  and  to  determine  what  mcrease  in 
surveillance  is  necessary  to  effectively  moni- 
tor sponsors'  operations. 

D.  Work  experience  and  training  program 

(1)  Of  363  participants  reviewed.  100  were 
absent  30%  or  more  of  their  scheduled  train- 
ing time  over  a  period  of  1  month. 
(3)  Administrative  problems — 

(a)  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  in  selecting 
participants,  gave  preference  to  those  with  at 
least  elementary  school  education. 

(b)  At  Maricopa  County  &  GUa  River  In- 
dian Reservation,  basic  education,  although 
needed,  was  not  Included  In  the  local  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  In  Loe  Angeles  County  scheduled  train- 
ing was  less  than  30  hours  a  week  and  some 
lees  than  25  hours  a  week;  whereas  it  shotild 
have  been  close  to  40  hours  a  week. 


m.  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Findings: 

( 1 )  The  Director,  OEO,  define  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  centers  may  finance 
costs  of  hospitalization:  establish  more 
equitable  criteria  to  determine  eUglblUty  of 
applicants  for  medical  care;  and  ensure  that 
centers  claim  reimbursement  from  third  par- 
ties, where  appropriate. 

(2)  Increased  attention  be  given  by  both 
the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
the  coordination  of  the  agencies'  health  ef- 
forts and  the  development  of  uniform  stand- 
ards for  evaluating  health  projects  and  pro- 
grams, including  faioUy  planning  programs, 
both  during  the  development  phase  and  on 
a  long-range  basis. 

IV.  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

A.  Headstart 

(1)  Some  children  may  have  been  pre- 
vented from  participating  in  the  projects 
because  eliglblUty  criteria  were  not  properly 
applied  or  classroom  space  was  not  fully  uti- 
lized. 

(2)  Low  parent   participation  attributed 


(a)  Parents  of  former  Head  Start  children 
remained  employed  as  aides  after  their  chil- 
dren graduated  and  they  were  disqualified  as 
parents  of  Head  Start  children. 

(b)  Parents  might  be  unavailable  for  work 
at  the  center  due  to  employment  elsewhere 
or  due  to  having  other  children  at  home  who 
reqvilred  attention. 

B.  Upward  Bound 

(1)  Certain  students  selected  for  the  pro- 
gram may  not  have  been  in  need  since  they 
appeared  to  be  adequately  achieving  in 
school  and  sufficiently  motivated  to  attend 
school.  Of  13,438  students  enrolled  in  1966 
Upward  Bound  summer  program,  3589  or 
about  20%  were  attaining  B  averages  or  bet- 
ter. 

(2)  The  estimated  6%  high  school  drop- 
out rate  of  Upward  Bound  enrollees  com- 
pares with  a  reported  35%  dropout  rate  ex- 
perienced in  the  general  low-income  student 
population  and  a  29%  rate  of  dropouts  of 
older  slbUngs  of  Upward  Bound  enrollees. 

(3)  Comparing  Upward  Bound  students  to 
older  siblings  and  the  national  student  pop- 
vUation,  about  79%  of  the  Upward  Bound 
students  enrolled  in  2  and  4  year  colleges 
compared  with  an  average  of  20%  for  their 
older  SlbUngs  and  40%  for  the  national  stu- 
dent average  (1967). 

v.   OTHER   PROGRAMS 

A.  VISTA 
(1)    76  of  301  projects  reviewed  by  OAO 
did  not  meet  evaluation  requirements  (see 
#9  under  GAO  Review- Concerning  Evalua- 
tion of  Programs) . 
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(3)  There  waa  a  lack  of  adeqviate  super- 
Tlsloii  over  the  volunteers  by  the  project 
sponsors  and  supervisors. 

(3)  Volunteers  were  used  In  tasks  or  in 
positions  that  could  apparently  have  been 
performed  by  neighborhood  residents  or  proj- 
ect individuals  in  staff  positions. 

(4)  Project  sponsors  and  supervisors  did 
not  receive  adequate  instructions  and  Infor- 
mation from  VISTA  as  to  how  volunteers 
could  be  used  or  what  their  role  in  the  com- 
munity was  to  be. 

(5)  VISTA  did  not  provide  the  project 
sponsors  and  supervisors  with  adequate  ad- 
vance InformaUon  on  the  skills,  qualifica- 
tions, sex.  age.  and  number  of  volunteers 
that  were  being  assigned  to  the  project. 

(6)  Of  56  volunteers  interviewed  at  14  dif- 
ferent projects — 

(a)  7  stated  their  projects  were  getting 

worse 

(b)  27  stated  that  the  projects  had  not 
been  explained  to  them  at  the  time  of  their 

arrival.  _^.  , 

(c)  2  stated  their  projects  were  worthless. 

(d)  18  stated  that  they  had  been  used  in 
areas  for  which  they  had  no  training. 

(7)  VISTA  has  Initiated  efforts  to — 

(a)  Correct  supervision  shortcomings  by 
providing  for  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
number  of  VISTA-pald  supervisors  on  Its 
projects. 

-(b)  -conduct  special  training  programs  for 
supervisors  of  VISTA  volunteers. 

(c)  Structure  the  training  programs  for  Its 
volunteers  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  spe- 
cific   needs    of  VISTA   projects   by   placing 
greater  emphasis  on  OJT  training. 
B.  Legal  services 

(1)  The  Committee  of  State  Officials  on 
Suggested  Legislation,  a  unit  of  the  CouncU 
of  State  Governments,  receives  from  BOB 
and  from  state  and  public  organizations  pro- 
posals for  consideration  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures. The  Office  of  Federal-State  Coopera- 
tion. PTC.  has  a  working  arrangement  with 
state  ofBclals  for  exchanging  information  on 
deceptive  practices  of  compaiUes  and  for  as- 
sisting in  drafting  legislation  for  considera- 
tion by  state  legislatures. 

(2)  Legal  Service  program  lawyers  can 
make  recommendations  thru  BOB  for 
changes  in  state  legislation  that  adversely 
affect  the  legal  rights  of  poor  and  compile 
a  Ustlng  of  recruiting  consumer  problems  of 
the  poor  in  various  states  for  submission  to 
PTC  for  consideration  by  state  officials  and 
state  legislatures. 

(3)  Analysis  of  34  LSP  evaluation  reports 
showed  that  in  many  cases  the  reports  did 
not  contain  comments  on  critical  areas,  such 
as  law  reform  and  economic  development. 

(4)  Officials  of  many  programs  evaluated 
had  not  been  formally  advised  of  the  results 
of  evaluations,  and.  in  cases  where  Improve- 
ments had  been  suggested,  there  was  little 
follow-up  to  monitor  their  implementation. 

C.  Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
program 

(1)  Director  of  OEO  require  that — 

(a)  Systematic  employabillty  plans  be  pre- 
pared whereby  participants'  handicaps  can  be 
identified  at  the  time  of  enrollment  so  that 

'  an  appropriate  currlculvun  can  be  developed 
to  meet  such  needs. 

(b)  Participants'  progress  In  the  program 
be  periodically  reviewed. 

(c)  Data  on  participants'  post-program  ex- 
p)erience  be  maintained. 

(2)  Clarify  eligibility  criteria  for  the  pro- 
grams, and  require  that  vigorous  efforts  be 
made  to  ensure  that  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  those  meeting  such 
criteria. 

D.  Economic  opportunity  loan  program 
(1)    Management  system   should   be   Im- 
proved by  providing  data  which  will — 

(a)  Define  more  precisely  the  number  of 
niral  families  whose  Incomes  are  deficient 
and  who  represent  potential  borrowers. 
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(b)  Identify  the  problems  that  exist  In 
reaching  and  aiding  certain  groups,  such  a« 
the  aged  and  non-farm  families. 

(c)  Determine  more  effectively  the  amount 
of  loan  fimds  that  will  be  needed  In  the 
future. 

(d)  Formulate  the  framework  by  which 
loan  performance  can  be  effectively  evalu- 
ated. 

(2)  PHA  did  not  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  extent  to  which  borrowers  were  meet- 
ing the  loan  objectives  or  of  whether  the 
loan  program  was  being  directed  primarily 
toward  those  families  having  the  best  poten- 
tial for  obtaining  a  reasonable  Increase  in 
their  Incomes  to  enable  FHA  to  adequately 
assess  the  results  of  the  program  and  plan 
Its  future  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  in  going  through  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  four  volumes  of 
the  hearings  before  the  committee,  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  characterize  who  these 
witnesses  were,  and  in  order  that  our  col- 
leagues might  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  number  of  Congressmen  who  have 
testified,  and  the  ones  who  were  related 
to  the  Job  Corps,  the  number  of  elected 
officials,  the  number  of  organizations 
overaU  that  testified,  the  CAP  organiza- 
tion. New  Careers,  food  programs,  legal 
organizations  and  health  centers,  and  a 
few  others,  these  have  been  summarized, 
Eind  I  will  put  this  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Witnesses  at  1969  House  Hearings 

13  Congressmen  testified:  Albert.  Chlsholm, 
Olsen.  Culver.  Patten.  Vander  Jagt,  Flood, 
Pulton,  Johnson.  Uoyd.  Pickle.  Pascell,  and 
Rogers  re  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services 
Program. 

Job  Corps:  Above  Congressmen;  Sec. 
Schultz  &  Webber;  Comptroller  General; 
Women  in  Community  Service.  4;  Lou  Harris; 
35  Job  Corps  enroUees;    13  center  Directors. 

Elected  Officials:  Mayor  Cavanaugh  of  De- 
troit spoke  for  Mayors  Conference  &  Nat'l 
League  of  Cities;  Jay  Rockefeller.  Sec.  of 
State  of  W.  Va.  (JC);  State  Senator  Henry 
Howell  of  Va.  ( food  programs ) . 

Organizations  (overall)  :  Nat'l  Council  of 
Churches;  Nat'l  Urban  League,  2;  NACD.  4; 
Nat'l  Farmers  Union.  5;  Nat'l  Conf .  of  Cath- 
olic Charities;  Nat'l  Governors  Conference; 
State  OEO  Directors  Assn.;  League  of  Women 
Voters,  5. 

CAP:  About  50  people  testified  concern- 
ing CAP  programs.  These  were  jjeople  con- 
nected with  the  programs  or  people  receiv- 
ing benefits  from  the  programs.  They  often 
appeared  as  part  of  a  panel  and  therefore 
it  Is  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  count. 

New  Careers:  5. 

Food  Programs:  About  20  people  spoke 
concerning  food,  lunch.  &  EPMS  programs. 

Legal  Services:  About  15.  including  ABA, 
law  schools  and  Cong.  Rogers. 

Health  Centers:  3  spoke  specifically  about 
health  centers,  also  came  under  CAP  panels. 

Head  Start:  About  20  people  spoke  on  HS 
Including  Finch  and  Sugarman. 

Testified  re  State  Involvement:  Director 
Rimisfeld;  State  OEO  Directors — Smith.  Md.; 
Marin,  Ariz.;  Deasy,  Calif.;  Brady,  Wash.; 
Monroe,  W.  Va.;  Allen,  Texas;  Nat'l  Governors 
Conference;  also  State  represeniatlves  Jerm- 
stad.  Ark.;  and  Williams.  Calif. 

OEO  People  on  Head  Start:  Regional  co- 
ordinators Spaeth,  Heifer,  Fink;  Regional 
Consultants  Cock,  Marks,  Catcagno,  Clayton 
and  Holman. 

The  following  are  guidelines  for  "CAA 
Designation  and  Structure"  and  "Role 
of  State  Economic  Opportimity  Offices" 
which  were  sent  to  all  Governors  by 
OEO.  Following  them  is  general  sum- 
mation of  answers  as  developed  by  the 


National  Oovemors  Conference  and 
some  actual  letters  from  the  Governors 
themselves: 

IMPSOVING  GtriDELINES  FOR  CAA  DESIGNATION 

AND  Structure 
OEO  guidelines  Implementing  the  1967 
amendments  governing  the  deslgtnatlon. 
recognition,  and  structure  of  Community 
Action  Agencies  are  being  rewritten  to  make 
It  easier  for  State  and  local  governments  to 
designate  oommvmlty  action  agencies  of  their 
choice  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  board 
representation.  The  following  major  policy 
changes  will  be  Included  in  the  revision: 

1.  The  list  of  kinds  of  programs  which  a 
community  action  agency  must  be  capable 
of  conducting  will  be  eliminated  or  sharply 
reduced,  so  that  minor  restrictions  on  an 
agency's  power  will  not  prevent  it  from  being 
recognized  as  a  community  action  agency. 

2.  The  requirement  that  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  have  the  power  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  poor  In  hiring  and  to  employ 
persons  without  any  fixed  upper  age  limit 
will  be  made  subject  to  waiver  In  cases  where 
a  public  community  action  agency  delegates 
all  oiJeratlng  functions  to  other  agencies. 
This  change  will  allow  the  designation  of 
public  agencies  as  community  action  agencies 
even  though  they  are  subject  to  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations  which  would  prevent 
them  from  giving  preference  to  poor  people; 
at  the  same  time  It  will  preserve  the  sub- 
stance of  the  preference  for  hiring  poor  peo- 
ple by  requiring  that  operating  programs  be 
delegated  to  other  agencies  in  such  cases. 

3.  The  preference  for  local  designation  of 
community  action  agencies,  as  contrasted 
with  State  designation,  wUl  be  eliminated. 
OEO  staff  win  be  instructed  to  maintain 
neutrality  on  this  matter. 

4.  Requirements  for  representation  ot  pri- 
vate groups  on  community  action  agency 
boards  will  be  strengthened.  At  the  present 
time,  one-third  of  the  board  members  must 
be  public  officials,  "at  least"  one-third  must 
be  representative  of  private  groups.  The  new 
regulations  will  assure  a  minimum  level  of 
private  group  representation. 

5.  The  rule  that  changes  In  designations 
ot  community  action  agencies  will  take  effect 
only  at  the  ends  of  program  years  will  be 
eliminated.  Public  officials  will  be  able  to 
change  their  designations  at  any  time,  and 
have  the  change  become  effective  as  soon  as 
they  can  implement  It. 

6.  The  minimum  population  required  for  a 
city  (or  other  area  less  than  countywlde)  to 
have  Its  own  commiinlty  action  agency  will 
be  reduced  substantially  from  the  present 
flgvire  of  250,000. 

Highlights  op  New  OEO  Gthdelines   (In- 
struction)   ON   the   Role   oi-  the   State 
Economic  Opportunity  Offices,  October 
10,  1969 
(Office  of  Operations,  Division  of  State  and 
Local  Government) 
The   Governors   and   the   State   Economic 
Opportunity  Office  (SEOO)  Directors  are  re- 
viewing a  draft  OEO  Instruction  which  es- 
tablishes  a  broader  and  more  constructive 
role  for  the  states  In  the  anti-poverty  jwo- 
grams  funded  by  OEO.  Highlights  of  these 
new  draft  guidelines — which  once  approved 
will  supersede  an  OEO  set  of  guidelines  is- 
sued April  30,  1968 — are  as  follows : 

The  SEOOs  are  charged  with  giving  prior- 
ity emphasis  to  being  advocates  of  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  and  of  the  poor  at  the 
state  level,  e.g..  In  the  mobilization  of  state- 
level  resources,  in  trying  to  bring  about  Im- 
provements through  stale  legislation,  and  In 
developing  career  opportunities  for  the  poor 
with  state  agencies. 

In  order  to  better  provide  more  sophisti- 
cated technical  assistance  for  CAAs  and  other 
OEO  grantees,  the  SEOOb  will  be  encouraged 
to  obtain,  and  will  be  given  assistance  in 
hiring,  more  highly  specialized  personnel, 
training  to  SEOO  st&fflB. 
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OBO  Regional  Offices  '^«JJ«<=,*^,*°„^°^ 
ly  work  out  agreements  with  their  ^OOb 
so  that  there  will  be  a  more  coordinated  and 
Ifflclent  use  of  their  respective  field  person- 

Weeearch  and  demonstration  proposals 
from  the  SEOOs  will  be  encouraged  under 
tSTnew  guidelines  and  OEO  will  reserve 
S^dT  for'Jkls  purpose.  Preference  will  be 
gwen  for  innovative  proposals  which  would 
influence  Institutional  change  to  benefit  the 
poor  and  which  would  not  require  continu- 
ous Federal  support. 

SEOOs  will  prepare  an  annual  written 
analysis  of  poverty  In  states  for  the  guidance 
of  the  OEO  Regional  Offices. 

OEO's  Regional  Offices  are  directed  to 
jointly  develop  with  the  SB^Os  a  stote  fund- 
ng  plan  for  the  expenditure  of  OEO  funds. 
TOe  draft  Instruction  requires  that  noti- 
fication and  consultation  procedures  with 
S  SEOOs  be  established  on  training  and 
lechS^asslstance  grants  f«d  contracts 
which  would  operate  In  their  states.  The 
sECKJs  will  be  encouraged  to  compete  for 
sSSl  Training  and  technical  assistance 
(Section  230)  funds. 

The  SEOOs  are  to  be  represented  on  all 
OEO  staff  evaluations  of  grantee  f'^eta^ 
ooeratlng  wltiiln  their  respective  states  and 
thiy  are  to  receive  copies  of  all  written  re- 
ports of  these  evaluations. 

The  draft  Instruction  more  specifically 
sprils  out  procedures  for  SEOO  Input  and 
comment  on  grant  proposals  at  an  early 
uTof their  development  (the  C^|^i^ 
Procedure)  and  for  subsequent  SEOO  re- 
^ew  of  formal  funding  applications  con- 
currently vrith  the  OEO  review. 

ROLE  OF  state  Economic  Opportunttt 
Offices 
introduction 
The  states  have  an  important  and  imlque 
contribution  to  make  In  our  «a«°°,«  ««°I,^ 
to  eumlnate  poverty  and  ^  assisting  OEO 
with  the  programs  authorized  In  the  Eco- 
^mlc  Opportunity  Act.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
S  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  help  the 
sta^s  maximize  this  contribution.  The  OEO 
Director,  under  Section  231  of  the  Act,  is 
autho^zed  to  fund  state  agencies  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  OEO  grantees,  to  co- 
or^Ste  related  state  «=tlyltles  and  to  e^vlse 
and  assist  the  OEO  Director.  At  the  request 
of  the  Kovernore.  OEO  provides  grants  to  tiie 
stti  for  the  establishment  ^^te  ECO- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Offices  (SEOOs).  Since 
section  242  of  the  Act  requires  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  on  Tltte  II  grants  and  con- 
?racte  U  has  been  the  practice  of  governors 
to  S  their  SEOOs  for  advice  and  ass^^ce 
in  exercising  their  authority  under  Section 

242 

The  establishment  and  supportof  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Offices  (SEOOs)  Is  the 
p?SSe  m^hlSlsm  by  which  OEO  seeks  to  a^d 
state  governments  In  their  efforts  toendi- 
cate  poverty  within  their  houndarl^_OEC 
expects  to  obUln  through  the  SEOOs  * 
greater  understanding  of  the  roles  that  the 
individual  states  can  best  play  in  anti- 
poverty  activities,  and  expects  to  received- 
vice  from  the  SEOOs  on  how  OEO  can  best 
support  otiier  state  activities  aligned  with 
OEO's  mission  and  objectives. 

OEO  recognizes  that,  for  many  reasons 
relating  to  state  legislation  and  constitu- 
tional requirements,  organizational  patterns 
and  other  special  considerations,  the  func- 
tions of  the  SEOOs  cannot  be  unlfonn 
throughout  the  nation.  Thus,  OEO  POll^y  to- 
wards SEOO  functions  and  responsibilities 
will  be  maintained  flexible  to  fit  Individual 
state  situations.  To  take  full  advantage  of 
each  states  unique  capabUlties  and  interests 
OEO  through  Its  Regional  Offices,  will  Jointly 
develop  specific  roles  and  work  programs  for 
each  SEOO. 
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/.  Placement 
Because  of  the  multiple  roles  expected  of 
SEOOs  in  state  anti-poverty  activities,  It  Is 
desirable  that  the  SEOO  be  located  at  a  high 
level    in    the    state    government   structure, 
readily  accessible  to  the  Governor. 
//.  Adviaor  to  the  Governor  on  anU-poverty 
matters 
A.  The  SEOO  provides  the  Governor  with 
information  and  guidance  with  respect  to  tiie 
policies   and   programs   of   OEO   and   other 
^tt-poverty  resources,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  his  state.  At  the  discretion  ofthe 
Steps   wUl    be   taken   to   provide   In-servlce 
Governor,  Uie  SEOO  may  assist  him  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  Section  242  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  concerning  the 
Governor's  authority  to  approve  appUcatlons 
for  OEO  funding,  and  his  authority  to  ter- 
minate VISTA  Volunteer  assignments  under 
Section  811(b). 

B  Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor,  the 
SEOO  acts  as  his  representative  on  matters 
related  to  poverty.  The  SEOO  can  thus  repre- 
sent the  Governor  vls-a-vls  other  state  agjm- 
cles,  local  units  of  government,  CAAs,  OBO 
(Regional  and  Headquarters),  other  Federal 
ageiScles  and  ottier  states.  The  SEOO  also 
provides  the  Governor,  other  state  agencies, 
and  the  OEO  Regional  Offices  with  Infomw- 
tlon  on  the  causes  and  conditions  of  poverty 
in  the  state. 


///.  Coordination  and  advocacy  at  the  State 
level 

A  The  SEOO  Is  expected  to  give  priority  to 
the 'mobilization  and  coordination  of  anti- 
poverty  resources  at  the  state  level.  This  re- 
quires effective  Interagency  mechanisms  to 
assure  good  communication  between  state 
agencies  and  offices  whose  activities  affect 
toe  poor.  The  SEOO  should,  on  Its  own  Initia- 
tive seek  out  and  develop  every  state  agency 
resource  (programs,  expertise,  funds,  etc.) 
that  can  be  found  to  assist  anti-poverty  ef- 
forts within  the  state  and  to  make  such  as- 
slsUnce  available  to  OEO  grantees. 

B.  The  SEOO  acts  as  a  special  advocate  for 
the  poor  at  the  state  level  by : 

1  Developing  career  opportunities  for  the 
poor  within  the  SEOO  and  in  other  state 
aeencies.  It  shovUd  encovirage  and  assist  state 
aKencles  to  establish  training  programs  to 
provide  career  opportunities  for  the  poor  and 
for  the  upgrading  of  those  already  employed. 

2  Working  toward  estebllshment  of  a  sys- 
tem providing  for  representation  of  the  poor 
on  state  committees  and  other  instrumental- 
ities related  to  anti-poverty  efforts. 

3  Assessing  state  poverty-related  programs 
and  state  administrative  procedures  and 
working  to  make  them  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  poor. 

4  Employing  poor  persons  as  staff  or  as 
consultants  to  help  carry  out  training  and 
technical  assistance  for  Community  Action 
Agencies,  whenever  possible  and  consistent 
with  state  law  and  regulations. 

C  The  SEOO  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governor,  provides  information  and  assUt- 
ance  to  the  state  legislature,  the  state  plan- 
ning agency  and  other  state  agencies  with 
the  objective  of  enacting  and  amending  leg- 
islation and  developing  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  SEOOs  should  consult 
with  local  CAAs  on  the  kind  of  legislation 
they  feel  should  be  recommended  to  the 
Governor  or  state  legislature. 

D  The  SEOO  provides  state  agencies  and 
officials,  OEO  grantees  and  the  general  pub- 
lic with  Information  and  statistics  In  the 
form  of  periodic  bulletins,  annual  reports, 
letters  telephone  commimlcaOons,  meetings, 
etc  on  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  programs  and  efforts  to  overcome 
poverty  within  the  state. 
IV.  Technical  assistance  to  CAAs  and  other 
OEO  grantees 
In  coordination  vHth  the  OEO  Regional  Of- 
fice, the  State  Economic  Opportunity  Office: 


A.  Provides  general  technical  assistance 
where  requested  to  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies, community  groups,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  other  grantees  or  po- 
tential grantees,  in  developing,  conducting 
and  administering  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act.  (The  SSOO  abaU 
give  priority  emphasis  to  the  hiring  and 
training  of  highly  specialized  personnel  In 
such  fields  as  housing,  economic  develop- 
ment, office  administration,  and  other  areas 
which  periodic  field  surveys  show  are  the 
greatest  needs  of  CAAs  for  technical  assist- 

fiLOCC  ■ ) 

B.  Surveys  and  marshals  resources  and 
funds  for  CAAs  and  other  OEO  grantees, 
available  from  state  agencies,  the  private 
sector  and  other  sources  within  the  state. 

C.  Acts  as  a  "Coordinator  of  Volunteer  Ac- 
tivities" In  the  state,  providing  information 
and  assistance  to  CAAs  and  other  OEO  gran- 
tees, in  planning,  developing  and  operating 
volxmteer  programs. 

D.  Assists  CAAs  in  planning  and  develop- 
ing coterminous  or  complementery  bound- 
aries with  other  area  development,  plan- 
ning and  program  units  where  feasible.  As- 
sists the  CAAs  In  Implementing  BOB  Cir- 
cular A-«5  (Part  II)  which  requires  Improved 
state  level  coordination  of  planning  In  multl- 
jurlsdlctlonal  areas. 

E.  Sponsors  training  programs  and  work- 
shops for  CAA  staff  and  Board  members, 
when  requested  by  OEO  grantees,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  utilization  of  state  re- 
sources and  personnel. 

F.  Participates  in  the  Checkpoint  Pro- 
cedure system  to  give  the  SEOOs  a  meaning- 
ful opportunity  to  provide  advice  and  assist- 
ance at  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of 
proposals  by  CAAs  and  other  OEO  grantees. 
(This  procedure  is  explained  In  OEO  In- 
struction 6710-1  under  IV-43.  The  detaUs 
of  the  way  the  SEOO  participates  In  the 
Checkpoint  system  and  In  the  pre-revlew 
process  with  CAAs  should  be  Included  In  the 
SEOO  Work  Plan.) 


V.  Operation  of  special  programs 
The   State    Economic    Opportunity    Office 

may: 

A  Where  appropriate,  receive  OEO  and 
other  Federal  and  state  agency  funds  to 
operate— or  delegate  the  operation  of— single 
purpose  programs  which  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  Checkpoint  Procedure  must  be  used  by 
the  SEOO  with  any  CAAs  whose  areas  would 
be  affected  by  the  operation  of  OEO-funded 
programs.  It  is  desirable,  (but  not  required) 
that  the  SEOO  use  a  Checkpoint  form  with 
all  CAAs  in  preparing  its  own  refunding  re- 
quest under  Section  231  of  the  EGA.  CAA 
concurrence  is  required  for  SEOO  programs 
funded  under  Section  221  of  the  BOA.  (This 
Checkpoint  procedure  is  explained  In  OEO 
Instruction  6710-2  on  Limited  Purpose 
Agencies.)  Wherever  an  SEOO  operates  a 
program,  it  shall  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  representatives  of  the  poor.  (See 
OEO  Instruction  6005-1) 

B  Participate  In  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs,  funded  by  OEO  and  other 
sources.  Research  and  demonstration  pro- 
posals m  program  areas  where  states  have 
particular  experience  will  be  encouraged  by 
OEO  Each  fiscal  year,  OEO  vrtll  reserve 
funds  to  be  used  for  SEOO  research  and  de- 
velopment activities.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
proposals  for  experimental  and  innovative 
research  and  demonstration  activities  de- 
signed to  bring  about  meaningful  institu- 
tional changes  in  state  and  local  government 
to  make  them  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor.  Preference  will  be  given  to  pro- 
posals which  provide  evidence  that  state  or 
other  non-Federal  funding  of  the  program  Is 
probable  after  a  successful  demonstration  of 
one  or  two  years. 

C.  Conduct  special  training  and  or  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  for  OEO  grantees 
and  other  organizations  and  groups  in  the 
state  assisting  the  poor.  (Special  funding  ob- 
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UiDMMa  under  8«:Uon  330  of  the  "OA.  In 
oompetttUm  with  other  »ppllc»ntB— eee  VI-C 

below.)  ^.^ 

D  Develop  and  carry  out  progrmms.  when 
Mnde  are  available,  to  help  meet  the  inune- 
dlate  needa  of  ml«rant  and  aeaaonal  farm- 
workers and  their  f^mUlee;  promote  Increased 
community  awareneee  and  acceptance  of  such 
famlUee  and  help  them  participate  In  special 
education  and  iob  training  programs. 
VI.  Adviaer  to  OEO 
A   The  SEOO  advleee  the  OBO  Regional 
Offices  on  the  criteria  established  under  Sec- 
tion 341  (b)  of  the  EOA,  which  are  designed 
to  achieve  within  the  states  an  equitable 
dlstrlbutton  of  assistance  between  urban  and 
rural  areas  under  Title  n  of  the  Act.  The 
SSOO  Is  expected  to  provide  a  written  analy- 
sis to  the  Regional  Office,  at  least  annuaUy, 
of  the  principal  problems  and  causes  of  pov- 
erty In  the  state.  This  analysis  should  Include 
recommended  priorities  In  the  dlstrlbuUon 
of  OEO  funds  to  meet  thoee  problems.  The 
Regional  Office  shall  respond  to  these  recom- 
mendations and  attempt  to  resolve  with  the 
SEOO  any  differences  of  opinion  In  thU  area. 
B.  Upon   receipt  of   the  annual   funding 
guidance  from  OEO  Headquarters,  the  OEO 
Regional  Office  shall  use  the  above  analysis 
and  consult  with  the  SEOO  in  developing  a 
nrellmlojury  state  tending  plan.  (This  draft 
State  Ending  plan  should  Include  a  state- 
ment  on   national   program   priorities   and 
establish    tentative   funding    levels,    for   as 
many  program  areas  as  possible. )  SEOO  com- 
ments on  this  draft  plan  shall  be  considered 
and  responded  to  by  the  Regional  Office  which 
shall  attempt  to  resolve  open  questions  before 
a  final  state  funding  plan  Is  approved.  Sub- 
sequent significant  modifications  to  the  state 
funding  plan  require  prior  SEOO  consulta- 
tion before  implementation.  (Note:  a  copy  of 
the  final  funding  plan  shall  be  provided  by 
the  Regional  Office  to  each  SEOO.  and  to  the 
Division   of   State   and   Local    Government. 
Office  of  Operations,  in  OEO  Headquarters.) 
O.  The  SEOO  advises  OEO  on  training  and 
technical    assistance    matters.    The    SEOOs 
shall  be  consulted  In  the  development  of  the 
OKO   Headquarters   and   Regional    Training 
and  lychnlcal  Assistance  Plans.  Comments 
and    recommendations   by    the   appropriate 
SEOOs  shall  be  sought  on  all  proposals  for 
OEO-funded  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance  projects   that   would   operate  in   their 
sUtes.  The  SEOOs  themselves  may  compete 
as  grantees  for  Section  230  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  grants. 

D.  The  SEOO  advisee  OEO  on  funding  re- 
quests from  applicants  within  the  state.  The 
SEOO  receives  copies  of  all  such  official  ap- 
plications simultaneously  with  submission  to 
the  OEO  Regional  Office  or  to  OEO  Headquar- 
ters. The  SEOO  should  submit  written  com- 
ments to  the  appropriate  OEO  office  within 
30  days  of  receipt  of  these  applications,  and 
the  Regional  Office  shall  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  these  comments  In  its  review. 

E.  The  SEOO  Jointiy  participates  with  the 
Regional  Office  in  the  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion of  OEO-funded  programs  and  is  con- 
sulted by  the  OEO  Regional  Office  In  the  de- 
velopment of  standards  for  the  evaluation  of 
program  effectiveness.  (See  OEO  Instruction 
7850-1.)  (OEO  shall  invite  SEOO  representa- 
tion on  all  evaluation  teams  which  review 
the  program  operations  of  OEO  grantees.  All 
program  evaluation  reports  on  OEO  grantees, 
within  a  particular  state,  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  SEOO  for  information.)  When,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  OEO  Regional  Director,  the 
SEOO  has  the  specialized  capability,  the 
SEOO  shall — in  coordination  with  the  Re- 
gional Office — follow  up  with  the  grantee 
to  see  that  the  recommendation  of  the  eval- 
uation report  are  Implemented. 

P.  The  SEOO  advises  the  OEO  Regional 
Offices  on  VISTA  operations  within  the  state. 
The  Regional  Office  will  consult  with  the 
8EOO  In  the  development  of  meaningful  pro- 
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grama  for  VISTA  Volunteers.  The  SEOO  wUl 
attempt  to  assist  VISTA  In  Ita  coordination 
needs  with  state-operated  programs.  When 
spedflcaUy  authMlaed  by  OEO.  the  SBOO 
may  assUt  VISTA  In  such  areas  as  recruit- 
ment and  placement.  The  SEOO  advises  the 
Regional  Office  on  special  problems  in  the 
state  that  might  develop  ae  a  result  of  the 
activities  or  presence  of  VISTA  Volunteers, 
and  assists  the  Regional  Office  In  resolving 
such  problems. 

O.  The  SEOO  advises  OEO  on  procedures 
and  programs  which  wUl  promote  state  agen- 
cy participation  in  carrying  out  the  alms 
and  objectives  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

It  also  advises  and  assists  OEO  In  Identify- 
ing problems  posed  by  Pederal  and  state 
statutory  or  administrative  reqiUrements 
that  impede  stete  level  coordination  of  OEO 
related  programs,  and  In  developing  methods 
or  recommendations  for  overcoming  those 
problems.  This  is  achieved  through  contin- 
xUng  relations  with  both  OEO  Regional  Of- 
fices and  OEO  Headquarters,  and  through  the 
consulUtlon  provisions  of  BOB  Circular  A-85. 

VII.  Regional  office  responsibilities  with 
the  SSOO'a 

A.  The  responsiblUty  for  application  re- 
view, grant  approval  and  program  monitor- 
ing under  Section  231  of  the  EOA  continues 
to  be  delegated  to  the  Regional  Offices,  except 
for  those  pUot  projects  the  OEO  Director  may 
choose  to  activate.  Liaison  with  the  SEOO  Di- 
rectors shall  be  focused  In  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Relations  under  the  Regional  Di- 
rector. ^  ,  ,   ^, 

B.  "Hie  Regional  Offices  shall  work  Jointly 
with  each  SEOO  to  develop  an  annual  Work 
Program  (as  a  part  of  Its  funding  request) 
acceptable  to  both  OEO  and  the  Governor, 
which  takes  full  advantage  of  SEOO  staff 
capablUties;  they  shall  give  consideration  to 
the  diversity  of  the  states,  and  that  differ- 
ent approaches  are  appropriate  In  different 
situations;  they  shall  emphasize  state  in- 
volvement in  OEO  program  activities. 

C.  Regional  Offices  are  responsible  for  en- 
suring that  the  SEOOs  are  consulted  con- 
cerning Regional  Office  plans  and  priorities 
with  regard  to  OEO  grantees  within  their 
respective  statea.  „„„^ 

D.  Regional  Offices  are  to  solicit  SBOO 
views  on  the  poverty  problems  within  the 
state,  on  the  Regional  funding  plan  for  the 
allocation  of  resources,  and  on  the  annual 
Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Plan  as 
It  pertains  to  the  state.  They  shall  ensure 
that  the  SEOOs  are  properly  consulted  and 
notified  regarding  Section  230, (Training  and 
Technical  Assistance)  grants  and  contract 
awards. 

E.  The  Regional  Offices  shall  see  that  the 
Checkpoint  Procediu-e  system  is  being  ef- 
fectively Implemented  between  all  regionally- 
funded  OEO  grantees  and  contractors  and 
the  appropriate  SEOOs. 

P.  The  Regional  Offices  shall  Jointly  work 
out  a  written  agreement  with  each  SEOO  to 
assure  a  maximum  of  coordination  and  a 
minimum  of  overlapping  of  activities  and 
functions  carried  out  by  their  respective  field 
representatives.  This  agreement  shall  be 
Jointly  reviewed  at  least  annually  to  effect 
improvements. 

O.  The  Regional  Office  shall  ensure  that  a 
copy  of  all  applications  and  requests  for  OEO 
funds  submitted  to  the  Regional  Office  for 
approval  shall  be  sent  simultaneously  to  the 
appropriate  SEOO  for  information  and  com- 
ment. Written  comment  by  the  SEOO  on 
these  funding  requests  must  receive  serious 
consideration  and  response  by  the  Regional 
Office  if  received  within  30  days  of  SEOO  re- 
ceipt of  the  application  copy. 

H.  The  Regional  Office  shall  Invite  the 
SEOOs  to  participate  In  on-site  program 
evaluations  of  reglonally-fimded  OEO  grant- 
ees within  their  respective  states,  and  shall 
share  with  the  SEOOs  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations from  these  evaluations. 


I.  The  Regional  Office  la  responsible  for 
making  periodic  evaluations  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  SEOOs,  as  OEO  grantees.  In  im- 
plementing their  annual  Work  Plan  and  in 
carrying  out  the  basic  objectives  outiined  in 
this  Instruction. 

J.  The  Regional  Office  shall  work  JolnUy 
with  the  SEOOs  to  strengthen  the  SEOO 
staff  capability  to  carry  out  their  Work  Plan 
and  to  overcome  any  weaknesses  that  may 
be  revealed  by  these  evaluations. 

K.  The  Regional  Directors,  and  the  SBOO 
Directors  in  each  Region,  shall  Jointly  plan 
and  participate  in  regular  meetings — to  be 
held  at  least  quarterly — to  discuss  mutual 
problems,  exchange  information  and  explore 
new  and  innovative  ways  to  Increase  their 
effectiveness.  Whenever  feasible,  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Division  of  the  Office  of  Programs, 
OEO/ Headquarters,  should  attend  such 
meetings. 

VIII.   OBO  headquarters  relationships  with 
the  SEOO's 

A.  The  State  and  Local  Government  Divi- 
sion under  the  Office  of  Operations  shall  be 
the  primary  office  In  OEO  Hadquarters-level 
dea'.lngs  with  the  SEOOs.  This  Division  Is  to 
maintain  a  nation-wide  overview  of  SEOO 
operations  and  shall  work  in  close  coordina- 
tion with  the  Governmental  Relations  unit 
of  each  Regional  Office. 

B.  This  Division  shall  seek  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  SEOOs  In  the  anti- 
poverty  effort  and  to  maximize  OEO  consul- 
tation, coordination,  and  cooperation  with 
the  states. 

C.  This  Division  shall  foster  an  exchange 
of  information  aixd  program  experience 
among  all  the  SEOOs  and  Regional  Offices. 
It  will  sponsor,  and  Jointly  plan  with  the 
SEOOs,  an  annual  national  conference  for  all 
SEOO  Directors. 

D.  In  coordination  with  the  Regional  Of- 
fices, this  Division  will  ascertain  national 
and  inter-reglonal  training  and  technical 
assistance  needs  of  the^SEOOe.  It  will  as- 
sist them  in  meeting  such  needs  by  the  use 
of  OEO  personnel,  or  throiigh  national  con- 
tractors acceptable  to  the  SEOOs. 

E.  This  Division  is  responsible  for  ensur- 
ing that  all  grants  and  contracts — ^whlch  are 
sponsored  and/or  approved  by  OEO  Head- 
quarters— shall  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  SEOOs  at  an  early  enough 
stage  in  their  development  to  ensure  mean- 
Ingfiil  comment.  It  Is  responsible  for  moni- 
toring the  Checkpoint  Procedure  system 
(with  the  SEOOs)  which  is  to  be  used  by  all 
offices  In  OEO  Headquarters.  This  DivUion 
Is  to  see  that  the  SEOOs  are  consulted  and 
notified  on  Section  230  and  other  training 
and  technical  assistance  grants  and  con- 
tracts emanating  from  OEO  Headquarters. 

F.  This  Division  Is  to  receive  a  copy  of 
each  SEOOs'  "Plans  and  Priorities"  and  a 
copy  of  each  SEOO's  funding  request  simul- 
taneously upon  submission  to  the  OEO  Re- 
gional Offices.  The  Regional  Offices  should 
send  the  Division  a  copy  of  all  executed 
SEOO  grant  packages  and  a  copy  of  any 
written  evaluation  reports  on  the  SEOO's. 

G.  This  Division  will  work  with  OEO's  Of- 
fice of  Program  Development  In  the  solicita- 
tion and  review  of  new  SEOO  proposals  for 
Innovative    demonstration    programs.     (See 

rv-B.) 

H.  This  Division  shall  assist  the  SEOOs  In 
their  dealings  with  other  Pederal  agencies. 

I.  This  Division  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
required  MIS  quarterly  narrative  reports,  di- 
rectly from  each  SEOO,  when  it  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Regional  Office. 
IX.  SEOO  responsibilities  as  OEO  grt 

A.  When  a  state  {4>plles  for  ftmdlng  from 
OEO  under  Section  231  of  the  Act.  it  must 
use  the  forms  and  follow  the  procedures  for 
SEOOs  outlined  In  the  revised  OEO  Instruc- 
tion 6710,  "Applying  for  a  CAP  Grant."  (Un- 
til the  above  revised  Instruction  is  published. 


SEOOs   should   be   guided   by  OBO   Notice 
6710-2  Of  February  26,  1960.) 

B  The  state's  share  for  funding  under 
Section  231  u  20  p«t5ent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  operation  In  cash  and/or  in  kind  In 
very  unusual  circumstances,  a  part  or  all  oi 
the  state's  share  may  be  waived  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  OEO  Regional  Director. 

C  As  part  of  its  annual  refunding  request, 
the  SEOO  must  Include  a  progress  report  on 
lU  activities  for  the  previous  year  specifically 
related  to  Its  Work  Plan.  The  MIS  Quarterly 
Narrative  Report  on  SEOO  activities  Is  also 
required.  (The  MIS  Quarterly  Statistical  B*- 
Dort  shaU  no  longer  be  required.)  The  SEOO 
Work  Plan,  as  an  important  part  of  the 
refunding  request,  must  henceforth  address 
Itself  to  the  specific  responslblUtiee  outUned 
for  the  SEOOs  in  this  Instruction. 

D  Annual  financial  audits,  plus  coopera- 
tion with  monitoring  and  evaluation  visits 
by  OEO  personnel  or  with  OEO  contractors, 
are  considered  standard  conditions  in  the 
acceptance  of  OEO  grants  by  the  states. 

E.  SEOO  concurrence  of  an  OEO-approved 
funding  package"  is  an  agreement  by  the 

SEOO  to  perform  the  work  stated  in  the 
revised  Work  Plan.  Unsatlsfatcory  perform- 
ance is  cause  for  OEO  to  re-evaluate  and 
possibly  lower  the  funding  level  of  a  SEOO. 

F.  As  OEO  grantees,  the  SEOOs  must  com- 
ply with  OEO  Personnel  Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures (as  currently  outlined  In  CAP  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Memorandum  26-A,  April  3, 
1967) .  When  these  are  in  conflict  with  state 
law  and  personnel  regulations,  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution  shall  be  spelled  out  In  a 
written  agreement  between  the  SEOO  and 
the  OEO  Regional  Office. 

a.  SEOOs  are  expected  to  carry  out  pre- 
servlce  and  in-service  training  programs  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  their  staffs,  and  aU 
SEOO  refunding  requests  shall  include  spe- 
cific plans  for  staff  In-servlce  training.  When- 
ever funds  permit,  the  SEOOs  are  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  by  OEO  to  strengthen  their 
staff  capabilities  to  carry  out  authorized 
functions  more  effectively.  Short-term  ex- 
changes of  personnel  between  the  SEOOs  and 
the  OEO  Regional  Offices,  for  orientation  and 
training  purposes,  are  encouraged  and  should 
be  worked  out  Jointly. 


Washington      Offices     of     thb 
COUNCIL      of      State      Govehn- 
MENTs — National      Governors' 
Conferences, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  20,  1969. 
general  comments 
There   is  perhaps  no  area  where  greater 
mutuality  of  interest  characterizes  the  ef- 
forts of  the  several  states  and  the  federal 
government  than  the  planning  and  admin- 
istration of  programs  to  eliminate  poverty. 
The  concerns  of  the  present  Administration 
for  redirecting  and  strengthening  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
are  most  encouraging.  But  those  efforts  to 
uplift    our    disadvantaged    citizens    cannot 
succeed   If   they   remain   xmllateral   federal 
actions  or  programs  which  In  process  tend 
to  mitigate  or  Ignore  Involvement  of  state 
and  local  governments. 

In  the  past,  the  mere  proliferation  of 
federal  programs  could  not  and  did  not  pro- 
duce the  most  desired  results.  In  many  in- 
stances, coordination  between  regional 
OEO's  and  state  offices  was  minimal  at  beet. 
Procedural  practices  tended  to  counteract, 
frustrate,  and  even  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  state  attempts  to  fulfill  their  own  respon- 
sibilities for  ameliorating  the  conditions  of 
life  to  which  their  most  deprived  citizens 
fell  heir  by  aiding  them  to  become  self-re- 
liant members  of  American  society. 

The  states  do  not  seek  to  <»ntrol  or  dis- 
tribute OEO  program  funds,  but  only  to  be 
involved  in  a  meaningful  and  forthright 
manner  with  all  agencies  striving  for  the 
eradication  of  poverty,  and  to  have  their 
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recommendations   or    objections   considered 
In  the  llgUt  of  facts  to  which  they  alone,  by 
virtue  of   their  special   position,   are  privy. 
The  states  do  desire  some  measure  of  con- 
trol  over   programs   operating   within  their 
borders  in  order  to  ensure  the  greatest  bene- 
fit and  most  efficient  use  of  available  funds. 
This  can  occur  only  when  state  offices  are 
involved  in  the  planning  and  programming 
of  all  projects  to  eliminate  poverty. 
As  Governor  Hathaway  of  Wyoming  virrote: 
•■I  have  long  felt  that  the  several  states 
and  their  Governors  in  the  past,  have  been 
by-passed  and  used  only  as  "rubber  stamps  . 
Neither  Mr.  Newton   (SEOO  Director)   nor  I 
have  concurred  in  such  practices,  in  fact, 
strongly    object    to   such    procedure.    It    is, 
therefore,  refreshtog  to  us  in  Wyoming  to 
note  the  new  trend  which  is  indicated  OE» 
win  take.  U  such  trend  becomes-  a  reality.  It 
should  be  only  the  first  step  and  not  the 
last  in  the  greater  involvement  of  the  states. 

But  there  will  be  no  more  than  thU^st 
step  unless  enable  and  responsible  SEOOs 
are  accepted  as  full,  good  faith  partners  under 
the  Act   OBO  must  recognize  Stete  govern- 
ment as  the  advocate  and  representative  of 
Its  people  and  as  a  necessary  link  in  the  gov- 
ernmental structure.  OEO  must  also  recog- 
nize  that  decentralization  goes  beyond  Its 
delegation  of  grant  approval  to  regional  of- 
fices   OEO  has  not,  and  cannot  Implement 
successfully  its  primary  charge  of  advocacy, 
Inter-agency  coordination  and  mobilization 
of  resources  below  the  Regional  level.  The 
fimctlonally  superior  State  capability  must 
be  called  upon,  if  the  intent  of  the  Act  Is  to 
be   met,   and   poverty   lastingly   eUminated. 
Enduring  change,  statewide  and  locally,  re- 
quires  this   essential  ingredient  of  success 
available  only  at  the  State  level.  OEO  must 
work  to  support  the  growth  of  these  essen- 
tial resources  at  the  State  level.  Integrated 
State  human  resource  planning  and  coor- 
dination must  be  given  a  greater  priority. 

Some  of  the  roles  that  can  be  fulfilled  by 
the  states  were  enumerated  by  California: 

"We  believe  that  there  are  a  number  of 
equally  Important  roles  for  the  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Offices  which  mxist  be 
given  equivalent  emphasis.  These  key  roles 
are:  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the  Governor  of 
the  state;  to  provide  intensive  and  compre- 
hensive technical  assistance  and  training;  to 
prepare,  plan,  and  develop  innovative  re- 
search and  capablUties.  We  do  not  necessar- 
ily agree  that  any  one  of  these  roles  has 
a  primacy  in  relation  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  Economic  Opportunity  Office  to 
be  a  representative  state  organization  with 
special  mandates  for  the  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens of  the  state." 


SPECIFIC  COMMENTS  ON  OEO  IN8TR1TCT10N  DSATT 

Introduction    Section:    The    Introduction 
establishes  approprlata  background  for  the 
development   of   gvUdellnes  on   the   role   of 
SEOO's.   There   is  some   question,   however, 
with  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  Intro- 
duction which  Indicates  that  OEO  and  Its 
regional  offices  will  Jointly  develop  specific 
roles  and  work  programs  for  each  SBOO.  This 
should  be  changed  to  indicate  that  regional 
offices,  working  Jointly  with  SEOO's,  will  de- 
velop   roles    and   work    programs    for    each 
SEOO.  Certainly  the  states  themselves  are  in 
better    positions    to    determine    their    own 
needs,  and  therefore  state  roles  and  work 
programs  should  be  developed  prlmarUy  by 
the  states  with  regional  office  concurrence. 
/  and  II:  These  sections  are  found  accept- 
able as  drafted,  and  no  specific  recommen- 
dations are  offered  to  refine  them. 

Ill  Coordination  and.  Advocacy  at  the  State 
Level:  Basically,  the  remarks  made  are  good 
but  they  are  m<we  constrictive  than  con- 
structive. The  states'  role  should  be  broad 
and  not  channeled  into  specific  areas  as  Is 
done  under  1,  2,  3  and  4.  No  where  else  In  the 
complete  draft  instructions  U  there  another 
place  where  such  polnte  are  made  except  In 


this  area  involving  the  states.  The  sUtee  are 
not  only  interested  in  developing  career^- 
portunltles  for  the  poor  within  the  SBOO 
and  other  state  agencies  but  in  the  broader 
role  of  developing  career  opporttmltles  for 
the  poor  In  all  areas  Including  state  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Under  this  section  the  state 
role  should  be  expressed  in  Iwoad  terms  and 
If  specifics  are  mentioned  they  should  be 
preceded  by  the  words  "Suggestions  far 
SEOOs  to  consider." 

IV  Technical  Assistance  to  CAA's  and  other 
OEO  Grantees:  In  thU  section,  the  statement. 
"Provides  general  technical  assistsmce  where 
requested  .  .  ."  is  not  an  adequate  concept  of 
SEOO  technical  assistance  since  it  respond* 
only  to  requesta  made  by  Community  Action 
Agencies.  Dynamic  programming  calls  for  the 
provision  ot  technical  assistance  not  only  on 
request,  but  also  as  Initiated  in  relation  to 
perceived  «nd  demonstrated  needs.  As  one 
state  expressed  the  matter: 

"It  appears  state  offices  remain  as  messen- 
ger boys  m  so  far  as  providing  technical  as- 
sistance. It  Is  indicated  the  state  offices  will 
provide  technical  assistance  'where  re- 
quested'. This  Is  a  subtie  way  of  once  again 
bypassing  the  states  with  locai  programs." 

To  enhance  the  value  of  their  technical 
assistance  to  CAA's,  SEOO's  should  have  con- 
tinuing input  into  the  planning  of  CAA  pro- 
grams. The  Checkpoint  Procedure  systems 
could  be  most  helpful  In  this  regard,  but  the 
instruction  draft  offers  only  generalities  in- 
stead of  explicitly  describing  when,  where, 
and  how  the  state  offices  will  be  Involved  In 
prior  consultation  or  development  of  CAA 
programs  along  with  other  OBO  grantees. 
State  offices  should  be  Involved  in  the  plan- 
ning stages,  not  after  everything  has  been 
completed.  They  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pre-revlew  while  constructive  par- 
ticipation is  still  possible. 

The  checkpoint  procedures  spelled  out  In 
the  Instruction  must  apply  to  OBO  Head- 
quarters as  well  as  Regional  Offices.  Many 
programs  are  now  funded  from  Wsshlngton 
with  no  SEOO  input  at  all.  The  instruction 
should  clearly  require  submission  of  aU  fund- 
ing requesta  or  proposed  funding  decisions  to 
the  SEOO  for  comment.  This  should  spedfl- 
caUy apply  to  the  awarding  by  OBO  of  any 
form  of  consulting  contracta. 

"The  suggestion  that  SBOO's  "give  priority 
emphasis  to  the  hiring  and  training  of  highly 
specialized  personnel"  Is  not  appropriate  to  a 
small  office  such  as  Hawaii  where  the  hiring 
of  a  few  specialized  staff  would  limit  the 
range  of  available  technical  assistance.  A  gen- 
erallst  with  broad  experience  and  competence 
can  be  effective  by  making  maximum  use  of 
speclalista  in  the  State  government  where 
necessary  and  required." 

V  Operation  of  Special  Programs:  Com- 
ments relevant  to  ths  section  are  included 
under  section  VI  below. 

VI  Advisor  to  OEO:  Items  A  and  B  of  this 
section  should  be  so  expressed  as  to  Insure 
that  the  "advisory"  role  of  SBOO's  hss  real 
significance  with  regard  to  the  formulation 
of  OEO  programs  as  they  affect  the  states. 
This  may.  In  some  Instances,  require  OBO 
support  to  facilitate  state  participation  with- 
in the  context  of  the  guidelines.  The  state 
of  Wisconsin  offers  the  following  example: 

"Concerning  the  SBOO  role,  we  question 
whether  It  will  be  possible  for  the  state 
offices  to  prepare  an  annual  written  analysis 
of  poverty.  We  presently  rely  upon  1960 
data  vrith  some  updated  material.  The  analy- 
sis on  an  annual  basis  could  only  be  highly 
subjective  and  limited  in  focus  or  geographic 
area  Without  sufficient  research  granta  to 
SBobs,  we  would  be  opposed  to  this  re- 
quirement. If,  however,  the  national  OBO 
were  to  fund  the  states  with  a  research 
erant  for  computerizing  the  Management  In- 
formation System,  then  the  annual  analysis 
would  be  possible.  The  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Economic  Opportunity  wiU  be  submitting  a 
grant  request  to  this  effect." 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia malnulns  that  such  reports  may  even 
b«  gratuitous  and  unnecessary : 

"The  requirement  for  the  State  Economic 
Opporttinlty  Offices  to  prepare  an  'annual 
written  analysis  of  poverty  In  the  state 
appears  to  be  a  superfluous  and  potentially 
^eful  exercise.  Every  city,  every  county 
has  been  demographlcally  surveyed  and  stud- 
led  numerous  times  for  every  possible  meas- 
ure of  poverty  and  this  Information  Is  gen- 
erally available  for  the  federal  administra- 
tion of  the  EOA." 

Item  C  suggesting  that  "comments  and 
recommendations  by  the  appropriate  SEOOs 
shall  be  sought  on  all  proposals  for  OBO 
funding  training  and  technical  assistance 
protects  .     ."     would     be     considerably 

strengthened  If  SEOO's  v/ere  Included  in  the 
procedure  to  sign  off  all  proposals  for  such 
OBO-funded  projects. 

If  a  state  Indicates  a  desire  to  apply  for 
Section  230  funds,  the  regional  office  should 
provide  whatever  assistance  Is  needed  by 
the  SEOO  to  develop  the  be^t  possible  pro- 
posal which  may  Include  taking  advantage 
of  all  other  related  state  resources.  This 
would  enhance  state  delivery  systems  and 
remove  the  state  from  the  potentially  dis- 
advantageous position  of  competing  with 
certain  outside  professional  agencies. 
It«m  D  calls  for  assistance  in  implement- 
-ing  pnw  circular  A-95  which  requires  Im- 
proved state  level  coordination  of  planning 
and  multl-jurlsdlctlonal  areas.  A-95  also 
calls  for  project  notification  review  pro- 
cedures which  should  apply  to  the  funding 
of  all  CAA  or  other  OBO  grantees  within  the 
state,  in  this  case,  with  the  SEOO  acting  as 
a  form  of  State  Clearinghouse. 

Item  E  refers  to  SEOO  Input  into  evalua- 
tions. The  SEOO  should  be  continuously 
evaluating  all  programs  In  the  state,  not  Just 
for  reporting  purposes  but  to  detect  any 
needed  areas  of  assistance.  A  representative 
from  the  State  Office  staff  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  any  evaluatory  team  and  should 
have  effective  input  into  the  final  report. 
As  the  state  of  Arizona  recommended: 

"If  the  SEOO  at  the  beginning  of  VI-E  is 
charged  with  ("Jointly  participates  with  the 
Regional  office  in  the  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion of  OEO-funded  programs  and  ...  In 
the  development  of  standards  for  evalua- 
tion ■■) .  this  Instruction  should  also  pro- 
vide that  both  the  SEOO  and  the  Regional 
office  should  Jointly  participate  in  the  follow- 
through  action. 

"This  would  eUmlnate  the  arbitrary  de- 
cisions which  the  Regional  Director  might 
make  and  It  would  enhance  the  partnership 
which  the  whole  Instruction  attempts  to 
develop.  More  specifically,  It  would  relieve 
the  Regional  Director  of  having  to  rule  In  a 
very  sensitive  or  delicate  area." 

Item  P  concerns  another  area  of  great  Im- 
portance to  improved  state-OEO  relations. 
Much  closer  ties  between  the  SEOO  and 
VISTA  operations  within  the  States  is  badly 
needed.  Initially,  at  least,  OEO  needs  to  ad- 
vise the  SEOO  of  all  VISTA  activities  In  the 
State  so  the  SEOO  may  play  a  coordinating 
role  In  addition,  the  instruction  should  at 
least  permit  a  State  VISTA  Director  or  Co- 
ordinator, to  be  housed  in  the  SEOO,  either 
In  the  person  of  an  OEO  staff  member,  or 
paid  for  by  OEO  funds. 

VII  Regional  Office  Responsibilitiea  With 
the  SEOO's:  Many  states  object  strongly  to 
Insensitive  approaches  to  evaluating  a  "gov- 
ernor's office"  or  an  office  responsible  to  a 
governor.  Where  such  evaluation  Is  carried 
out,  the  suggestion  of  Wyoming  should  be 
carefully  noted: 

"If  we  are  to  have  true  Federal-State  rela- 
Uons,  state  offices  must  be  given  some  re- 
sponsibility In  connection  with  application 
review,  grant  approval,  and  program  monitor- 
ing under  Section  231.  The  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  programs  should  definitely  be 
a  dual  fimctlon  of  both  the  regional  and 


state  offices.  The  draft  should  clearly  make  It 
mandatory  that  state  offices  be  Involved  in 
program  monitoring  and  evaluation  and 
given  a  meaningful  role  in  such.  To  say  that 
the  State  office  must  be  "invited"  is  not 
enough  and  Is  Just  another  way  of  bypassing 
state  responslblUty  insofar  as  their  own 
state  programs  are  concerned." 

VIII  OEO  Headquarters  Relationships  with 
the  SEOO's:  The  first  sentence  of  item  D 
under  this  section  should  read:  "In  coordi- 
nation with  the  SEOO's  and  the  regional  of- 
fices, this  division  will . . ." 

Item  E,  which  calU  for  notifying  SEOO's 
of  all  grant  applications  has  long  been  one 
of  the  major  problem  areas  in  the  admin- 
istration of  OEO  programs.  In  this  regard, 
the  language  Included  imder  section  VII-G 
of  these  Instructions  should  be  applicable 
to  the  national  OEO  office  as  well  as  the  re- 
gional. 

IX  SEOO  Responsibilities  as  OEO  Grant- 
ees: While  primary  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping an  acceptable  work  program  must 
remain  with  SEOO's,  regional  OEO  offices 
should  provide  consultative  assistance  If  re- 
quested. 

CONCLtTSlON 

The  proposed  expansion  of  SEOO  activities 
Is  a  logical  and  necessary  move  If  real  em- 
phasis Is  to  be  placed  on  state  leadership 
in  program  development  and  implementa- 
tion by  the  federal  government. 

Clearly,  many  of  the  new  responsibilities 
defined  for  the  States  will  only  be  possible 
with  greater  staff  and  financial  capacity. 
This  would  require  a  significant  Increase  in 
technical  assistance  grants  to  the  SEOO's. 
A  clear  statement  of  commitment  for  In- 
creased financial  assistance  to  the  SEOO's 
(and  for  a  decrease  in  funding  to  consultant 
firms  to  perform  duplicate  work)  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  Instruction  and  the 
credibility  of  OEO. 

The  Joint  development  of  a  federal-state 
funding  plan  will  need  to  be  based  on  a 
Joint  federal-state  analysis  of  need.  Cer- 
tainly States  should  Identify  such  a  need 
from  their  viewpoint  to  help  guide  OEO  in 
funding  decisions.  More  Important  however, 
Is  the  actual  development  of  a  Joint  funding 
plan.  Not  only  must  funding  decisions  be 
made  so  as  to  provide  the  most  effective 
blending  of  federal  and  State  financial  re- 
sources, but  also  should  encourage  more 
State  participation.  The  most  effective  way 
to  do  this  is  to  increase  federal  funds  in 
proportion  to  Increases  In  the  level  of  State 
funds  provided.  This  should  be  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  restructured  funding  plans, 
however,  most  governors  feel  that  they  must 
retain  constructive  approval  powers  to  In- 
sure that  projects  are  executed  In  the  best 
Interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  their  respective 
states.  This  position  is  perhaps  best  exem- 
plified in  the  words  of  the  Governor  of 
California: 

"We  recommend,  as  Indicated  by  our  state- 
ment  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  on 
June  5,  1969  that  all  technical  assistance, 
training,  and  related  funds  should  be  chan- 
neled to  the  State  Economic  Opportunity  Of- 
fice and  that  all  programs  under  the  EOA, 
not  assigned  to  direct  state  administration, 
should  be  subject  to  the  Governor's  approval. 
We  urge  the  Inclusion  of  all  special  training, 
technical  assistance  and  similar  grants  per 
Section  230  under  the  Governor's  veto  power 
and  object  to  the  procedure  of  comtractual  ar- 
rangement for  such  purposes,  which  circum- 
vent the  Governor's  role  and  responsibility  in 
the  administration  of  the  EOA.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  provisions  for  notification 
and  consultation  procedures  or  the  permis- 
sion for  State  Economic  Opportunity  Offices 
to  "compete"  for  special  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  is  a  satisfactory  approach. 
"We  believe  that  proper  and  intent-seeking 
Interpretation   of  Section  242   of   the  EOA 


would  indicate  selective,  llne-lt«n  approval 
rights  of  the  Governor.  This  selective  ap- 
proval  would  permit  the  release  of  funds  for 
portions  of  grants  which  In  some  sections 
have  objectionable  components  contraindl- 
eating  positive  action  by  the  Governor.  The 
recent  Senate  action  on  the  amendment  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1969  as 
proposed  by  Senator  Murphy  appears  to  b« 
an  affirmative  step  in  this  direction." 

The  alternative  to  this  is  expressed  by  the 
Governor  of  Wyoming: 

"If  the  Washington  and  regional  offices 
will  truly  consider  the  recommendations  of 
state  offices  regarding  application  review  and 
grant  approval,  more  than  they  have  done  In 
the  past,  such  procedure  would  then  be  a 
giant  step  forweu'd.  In  such  case,  states  would 
not  have  to  resort  to  the  threat  of  a  Gov- 
ernor's veto  In  order  to  have  their  recom- 
mendations considered." 

In  the  final  analysis,  two  crucial  elements 
will  determine  the  success  of  any  proposed 
guidelines,  flexibility  and  simplicity.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  can  become  contradictory 
and  self-defeating  if  they  are  not  wisely  con- 
ceived and  Implemented.  Maximum  flexibility 
would  seem  to  demand  as  many  different 
programs  as  there  are  states,  the  very  antu 
thesis  of  simplicity.  Nonetheless,  the  entire 
program  will  be  effective  In  the  degree  that 
It  can  focus  all  available  resources  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  problems  of  the  poor.  To 
that  end,  OEO  must  strive  to  nurture  a  pol- 
icy of  flexibility  in  meeting  individual  state 
situations  with  a  strong  commitment  there- 
to made  apparent  within  the  Internal  direc- 
tives of  that  agency.  It  Is  recognized  that  not 
every  governor  may  be  expected  to  have  equal 
concern  for  the  problem  of  poverty.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  for  those  gov- 
ernors who  choose  to  take  strong  and  positive 
action  and  demonstrate  capability  In  this 
field,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  be  quite  willing  to  give  Increasing  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  the  specific  Issues 
outlined  In  an  attack  on  poverty.  Only  in  this 
way  will  the  muttiallty  of  Interest  In  exer- 
cising poverty  from  American  life  become  a 
mutuality  of  success. 

Charles  A.  Btrley. 
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Executive  Chamber, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  7, 1969. 
Mr.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rumsfeld:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  enclosing  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Instruction  7051-2  (DRAFT)  on 
the  "Role  of  the  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Offloee."  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view and  comment  on  this  document  prior  to 
your  implementation  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  It. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  overall  the  docu- 
ment represents  a  significant  improvement 
over  previous  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
guidelines  relative  to  the  role  of  the  States. 
It  is,  however,  my  opinion  that  this  Issuance 
successfully  evades  the  central  question  of 
specifying  the  State  role  within  the  Federal 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  structure. 
The  Introduction  states  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will,  of  necessity,  develop 
specific  agreements  with  States  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  It  Is  difficult  to  consider  the 
Impact  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Instruc- 
tion without  knowing  whether  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  an  Individual  State 
can  be  achieved.  It  Is  my  suggesUon  that 
the  document  be  re-written  to  delineate  the 
specific  areas  of  States'  responsibilities. 

I  am  attaching  for  your  Information  a  copy 
of  the  conmients  on  7501-2  developed  by  my 
staff. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BtTFORD  Ellington, 

Gouemor. 


l*rA»T     REVIEW— OEO     INSTRUCTION      (DRAFT) 
7601-2.     "ROLE     OF     THE     STATE     ECONOMIC 

OrPOKTVUTfi  Office" 

OEO  has  again  evaded  the  central  ques- 
tion In  a  paper  supposedly  defining  the 
Dfoner  role  of  the  State  Economic  Opportu- 
kitvOfflce,  OEO  has  said  that  the  role  of  the 
state  Office  cannot  be  defined.  The  Introduc- 
tion to  the  paper  states  that  ".  the  fun^ 
tions  of  the  SEOOs  cannot  be  uniform 
throught  the  nation."  If  indeed,  '.  .  .  GEO 
DOllcy  towards  SEOO  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities will  be  maintained  fiexible  to  fit  in- 
dividual state  situations"  and  "OEO  through 
Its  Regional  Office,  will  Jointly  develop  spe- 
cific roles  and  work  programs  for  each 
SEOO"  the  comments  that  follow,  under 
the  guise  of  ambiguous  definition,  have  no 

"  Since  Its  inception  OEO  Guidelines  have 
always  been  vague  and  Inconsistent.  In  order 
tor  OEO  to  give  impetus  to  the  State's  re- 
BponslblUty  in  the  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment more  specificity  Is  required  in  defining 
roles  and  relationships  and  the  Intent  of  the 
National  Office.  Our  specific  comments  are 
as  follows: 

Section  IV-A  states  that  In  rendering  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies, the  State  Office  will  give  priority  to  the 
hiring  of  highly  specialized  personnel.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  recognizes  this  need,  but 
implementation  of  this  policy  requires 
budgetary  support  for  the  recruitment  of 
such  highly  specialized  people.  ThU  draft 
does  not  make  clear  that  the  needed  budget- 
ary support  will  be  forthcoming  from  na- 
tional or  regional  headquarters. 

In  reference  to  section  IV — D  and  F  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  precise  role 
of  the  SEOO  and  its  Input  into  total  plan- 
ning with  Community  Action  Agencies  and 
Development  Districts. 

In  order  to  render  meaningful  and  sophis- 
ticated technical  assistance  to  CAAs.  SEOOs 
should  have  Initial  and  consistent  Input  into 
the  planning  of  CAA  programs.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  State  Office  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  planning  process  as  any  other 
factor.  The  Checkpoint  Procedure  should  be, 
in  reality,  mandatory  for  all  CAP  programs  in 
the  State.  Programs  should  not  be  funded 
without  the  submission  of  meaningful  CAP 
Form  77's. 

Section  VI-A  and  B  should  be  strength- 
ened to  insure  that  SEOO's  are  more  than 
advisors.  The  Regional  O.E.O.  should  not  be 
given  the  complete  authority  in  resolving 
any  difference  of  opinion.  This  responsibility 
should  be  shared  with  the  National  O.E.O. 

In  reference  to  section  VI-C  all  training 
and  technical  assistance  matters  should  be 
coordinated  and  approved  by  the  SEOO. 

Section   VI-E  refers  to  SEOO   input  into 
evaluations.  The  SEOO  should  be  continu- 
ously evaluating  all  programs  in  the  state, 
not  Just  for  reporting  purposes  but  to  detect 
any  needed  areas  of  assistance.  A  representa- 
tive from  the  State  Office  staff  should  be  an 
integral   part  of   any  evaluatory  team  and 
should  have  effective  input  into  the  final  re- 
port. Regarding  the  same  idea.  Section  vn-H 
states  that  regional  evaluators  ".   .   .  shall 
share    the    findings    and    recommendations 
from  these  evaluations"  with  the  State  Of- 
fice. The  word  "all"  should  be  inserted  be- 
fore "the  findings"  to  make  clear  the  neces- 
sity for  the  State  Office  to  be  fully  Informed. 
For    effective    mobilization    of    State    re- 
sources, the  use  of  outside  consultants  is  not 
sufficient.  Outside  consultants  do  not  provide 
an  effective  tool  for  mobilization  of  State 
resources.  The  State  role  in  training,  as  re- 
ferred to  m  section  III-B-4;   section  IV-E; 
section    V-C;     and    section    VI-C,    is    too 
weak.    The    role    of    the    SEOO    should    be 
as  strong  In  the  area  of  training  as  in  tech- 
nical assistance.  In  fact,  we  highly  recom- 
mend that  the  SEOO  be  the  Grantee  for 
training  in  thU  State.  One  of  Its  major  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  to  mobilize  the  State's 


Higher  Educational  Institutions  as  resources 
in  this  area  and  to  delegate  to  those  institu- 
tions such  iunds  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
and  meet  the  training  and  educational  needs 
for  CAAs  across  the  State.  This  would  re- 
quire the  hiring  of  training  specialists  by  the 
State  Office  staff,  but  would  more  than  pay 
for  Itself  in  Increased  benefits  to  CAAs  in  the 

^  The  proposed  expansion  of  SEOO  activities 
is  a  logical  and  needed  move  in  light  of  the 
increased  emphasis  being  placed  on  state 
leadership  In  program  development  and  Irn- 
plementatlon  by  the  federal  government.  If 
the  state  structure  Is  to  be  present  in  the 
OEO  hierarchy.  It  should  be  effective.  To 
the  degree  that  effectiveness  requires  respon- 
sibility, greater  responsibility  must  be  given 
to  State  Offices  in  the  real  coordination  of 
all  O.E.O.  activities  within  the  state. 


Executive  Department, 
Cheyenne,   Wyo.,  October   22,  1969. 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Director.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rumsfeld:  I  respond  to  your 
undated  letter  received  here  October  16,  1969, 
regarding  the  draft  of  new  Instructions  on 
the  "role  of  the  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Offices." 

A  review  of  the  draft  has  been  made  and 
my  State  Director,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Newton, 
and  I  have  agreed  upon  the  attached  com- 
ments. I  agree  that  the  sUtes  have  a  most 
important  contribution  to  make  to  the  OEO 
Act  and  needless  to  say  the  states  have  other 
resources  which  can  be  used  to  assUt  the 
alleviation  of  poverty. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  several  states  and 
their  Governors,  in  the  past,  have  been  by- 
passed and  used  only  as  "rubber  stamps". 
Neither  Mr.  Newton  nor  I  have  concurred  in 
such  practices,  in  fact,  strongly  object  to 
such  procedure.  It  is,  therefore,  refreshing 
to  we  In  Wyoming  to  note  the  new  trend 
which  is  indicated  OEO  will  take.  If  such 
trend  becomes  a  reality.  It  should  be  only  the 
first  step  and  not  the  last  in  the  greater 
Involvement  of  the  states. 

Both  Mr.  Newton  and  I  offer  our  sincere 
cooperation  In  all  OEO  matters. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Stan  Hathawat, 

Governor. 


Comments  on  Role  of  State  Economic  Of- 
fices OEO  Instruction,  Draft  7501-2 
The  proposed  draft  for  the  "Role  of  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Offices"  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  If  the  various  proposals 
are  carried  out.  In  the  past,  a  deliberate 
effort  was  made  by  both  the  Washington 
and  regional  levels  to  bypass  the  states  and 
to  use  them  merely  as  "rubber  stamps."  In 
some  areas  of  the  draft,  we  believe  little 
change  has  been  made.  Other  areas  of  con- 
cern should  be  more  specific  as  well  as 
mandatory  for  the  Involvement  of  state 
offices. 

SECTION  IV — TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  CAA'S 
AND    OTHER   OEO    GRANTEES 

It  t^pears  state  offices  remain  as  mes- 
senger boys  In  so  far  as  providing  technical 
assistance.  It  is  indicated  the  state  offices 
will  provide  technical  assistance  "where  re- 
quested". This  is  a  subtle  way  of  once  again 
bypassing  the  states  with  local  programs. 

Paragraph  E  tends  to  bypass  state  offices  in 
favor  of  regional  and  private  consulting  firms 
to  provide  training  programs  and  workshops 
for  CAA  staffs  and  their  boards  "when  re- 
quested by  OEO  grantees  .  . ."  Certainly  state 
offices  have  the  expertise  or  can  secure  such 
to  provide  this  training  for  those  programs 
within  their  own  state  and  should  be  given 
an  opportxinity  to  do  so. 

Section  P  speaks   in   generalities  to  the 


Checkpoint  Procedure  system  but  does  not 
specifically  spell  out  when,  where,  and  how 
the  state  offices  will  be  Involved  in  prior 
consultation  or  development  of  CAA  pro- 
gra'ms  along  with  other  OEO  grantees.  OEO 
Instruction  6710-1  under  IV-43  has  never 
been  a  satisfactory  way  of  involving  state 
offices.  State  offices  should  be  involved  In 
the  planning  stages,  not  after  everything  is 
completed.  Ukewise,  they  should  be  given  a 
specific  time  for  pre-revlew  or  involvement 
Just  as  the  Regional  Offices  are  given  In  the 
time  schedule. 

SECTION   Vn REGIONAL  OFFICE  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES  WITH    SEOO'S 

If  we  axe  to  have  true  Federal-State  rela- 
tions, state  offices  must  be  given  some  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  application 
review,  grant  approval,  and  program  moni- 
toring under  Section  231.  The  monitoring 
and  evaluation  of  programs  should  definitely 
be  a  dual  function  of  both  the  regional  and 
state  offices.  The  draft  again  makes  the  state 
office  nothing  more  than  a  "rubber  stamp". 
The  draft  should  cleajly  make  It  mandatory 
that  state  offices  be  involved  in  program 
monitoring  and  evaluation  and  given  a 
meaningful  role  in  such.  To  say  that  the 
State  office  must  be  "Invited"  is  not  enough 
and  is  Just  another  way  of  bypassing  state 
responsibility  In  so  far  as  their  own  state 
programs  are  concerned. 

If  the  Washington  and  regional  offices  wiU 
truly  consider  the  recommendations  of 
state  offices  regarding  application  review  and 
grant  approval,  more  than  they  have  done 
in  the  past,  such  procedure  would  then  be  a 
giant  step  forward.  In  such  case,  states 
would  not  have  to  resort  to  the  threat  of  a 
Governor's  veto  in  order  to  have  their  recom- 
mendations considered. 

The  same  would  apply  to  paragraph  B  on 
page  8  relative  to  preliminary  state  funding 
plans.  If  the  Regional  Office  will  consult  with 
the  state  offices  once  they  receive  their  an- 
nual funding  guidance  from  OEO  head- 
quarters and  after  state  funding  plans  are 
analyzed,  discuss  with  the  states  and  con- 
sider state  office  comments,  such  procedure 
should  resolve  many  questions. 

In  the  past,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  the 
Regional  Office  has  contacted  local  agen- 
cies offering  funds  and  suggesting  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  quick  application.  The  state  office 
m  such  Instances  has  always  been  bypassed 
and  unaware  of  such  proposals  until  it  Is  an 
accomplished  fact.  In  such  instances,  the 
state  office  should  always  be  consulted  prldr 
to  the  offering  of  a  program  which  Is  of 
the  "qulcky"  nature.  We  suggest  when  flex- 
ible or  other  funds  are  available  for  a<idi- 
tlonal  programs  In  a  given  state,  the  Wash- 
ington or  regional  offices  first  consult  with 
the  state  offices  to  secure  their  ideas  or 
thoughts  on  such  programs.  Often  times, 
such  additional  funds  can  be  better  utilized 
elsewhere  In  the  state. 

Nowhere  in  the  draft  is  it  noted  that  the 
Governor  may  veto  a  component  in  a  grant 
package  without  vetoing  the  entire  package. 
We  recommend  that  such  procedure  be 
clearly  spelled  out,  indicating  the  reference 
to  a  "grant"  does  not  refer  to  the  entire  grant 
package  which  may  contain  upward  to  a  half 
a  dozen  or  more  separate  programs.  We  can- 
not permit  a  poor  program  to  sneak  in  under 
the  umbrella  of  an  entire  grant  package. 

Wyoming  does  not  seek  to  control  or  dis- 
tribute program  funds,  but  only  to  be  In- 
volved in  a  meaningful  and  honest  manner 
and  to  have  the  recommendations  or  ob- 
jections considered  In  light  of  the  facts.  We 
do  desire  some  control  over  programs  op- 
erating in  our  state  in  order  to  make  sure 
the  taxpayer's  money  is  truly  being  spent  for 
the  piirpose  Intended  as  well  as  to  make  sure 
the  citizens  of  this  State  for  whom  the  funds 
are  made  available,  receive  the  greatest  bene- 
fit. Such  can  onlybe  accomplished  If  state 
offices  are  given  some  day-to-day  control  over 
programs  foid  not  expected  to  act  as  messen- 
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Mr  boys  or  rubb«r  stampe.  We  Imow  our  peo- 
ple their  problems,  our  Stote,  and  their 
characteristics  far  better  than  persons  far  re- 
moved from  our  boundaries. 

Only  Ume  will  teU  if  the  proposed  draft  Is 
tnily  meant  to  give  the  State  a  greater  role  In 
OEO  matters  as  opposed  to  the  bypassing 
of  the  staten  which  has  been  our  past  ex- 
periences. 

Stati  or  Calztoenia, 

OovxKNOK's  OrrxcB, 
Sacramento,  November  1, 1969. 

Hon.  DONAU)  RUMSTKLD, 

Director,  Office  of  Kconomic  Opportunity, 
Waahington,  B.C. 

DBAS  Don:  We  are  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  draft  of  the  new 
instruction  on  the  "Role  of  the  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Offices"  which  you  for- 
warded for  my  comments. 

We  note,  with  Interest  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  satisfaction,  the  incorporation  of 
many  of  our  suggestions  in  these  new  draft 
guldeUnes.  Our  administration  has  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  the  Bco- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (EX3A)  to 
better  the  lives  of  our  dlSadvanUged  citizens 
by  aiding  them  to  become  self-reliant  and 
self-dependent  members  of  our  society  In  the 
tradition  of  our  American  way  of  life.  During 
th»  -past  years  of  the  Implementation  and 
admiBlstraUon  of  this  Act  we  have,  never- 
theless, often  disagreed  with  and  objected  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  thU  Act. 
We  have  been  concerned  with  the  apparently 
purposeful,  de  facto  elimination  of  the  fed- 
eral-state partnership  concept  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  state  role  In  this  mutual  effort, 
contrary  to  the  clear-cut  Intent  of  the  orig- 
inal Act  and  Its  1967  amendments. 

We  have  always  advocated  an  effective 
businesslike  and  orderly  approach  for  the 
resolution  of  the  problems  of  our  less  fortu- 
nate citizens  to  assure  that  waste  and  over- 
head administrative  costs  are  reduced  to  a 
mlnlmimi.  We  promoted  the  concept  of 
maximizing  the  benefits  of  the  taxpayei*' 
monies  by  directing  funds  to  the  Intended 
recipients  of  programs  and  benefits,  with 
the  harmonious  participation  of  all  segments 
of  our  society  working  cooperatively  through 
sharing  roles  and  responsibilities  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

While  we  are  encouraged  by  many  of  the 
concepts  and  trends  Illustrated  In  the  draft 
guideline*,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  carefully  review  and  study 
the  specific  and  detailed  Implementation 
plans,  and  administrative  orders  which  Na- 
tional OEO  will  prepare. 

We  believe  that  there  are  a  number  of 
equally  Important  roles  for  the  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Offices  which  must  be 
given  equivalent  emphasis.  These  key  roles 
are:  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the  Governor  of 
the  state;  to  provide  Intensive  and  compre- 
hensive technical  assistance  and  training; 
to  prepare,  plan,  and  develop  Innovative  re- 
search and  demonstration  proposals,  and  to 
mobilize  state  resources  and  capabilities.  We 
do  not  necessarily  agree  that  any  one  of  these 
roles  has  a  primacy  In  relation  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Office  to  be  a  representative  state 
organization  with  special  mandates  for  the 
disadvantaged  citizens  of  the  state. 

We  recommend,  as  indicated  by  our  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  on 
June  5,  1969,  that  all  technical  assistance, 
training,  and  related  funds  should  be  chan- 
neled to  the  State  Boonomic  Opportunity 
Office  and  that  all  programs  under  the  EOA, 
not  assigned  to  direct  state  administration, 
should  be  subject  to  the  Governor's  approval. 
We  urge  the  Inclusion  of  all  special  training, 
technical  assistance  and  similar  grants  per 
Section  230  under  the  Governor's  veto  power 
and  object  to  the  procedure  of  contractual 
■rrangwnent  for  such  purposes,  which  cir- 


cumvents the  Governor's  role  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  administration  of  the  EOA.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  provisions  for  notifi- 
cation and  constiitation  procedures  or  the 
permission  for  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Offices  to  "compete"  for  special  training  and 
technical  assistance  Is  a  satisfactory  ap- 
proach. 

The  requirement  for  the  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Offices  to  prepare  an  "annual 
written  analysis  of  poverty  In  the  state"  ap- 
pears to  be  a  superfluous  and  potentially 
wasteful  exercise.  Every  city,  every  county 
has  been  demographlcally  surveyed  and 
studied  numerous  -times  for  every  possible 
measure  of  poverty  and  this  Information  Is 
generally  available  for  the  federal  admin- 
istration of  the  EOA. 

We  are  in  support  of  the  cooperative  and 
coordinated  efforts  In  the  use  of  federal  and 
state  OEO  personnel  In  the  Joint  develop- 
ment of  statewide  OEO  funding  plan,  and  In 
the  evaluations  of  operating  programs  based 
on  federal-state  agreements. 

We  agree  with  the  "input  and  comment" 
provisions  for  program  developments  and 
funding  applications  for  OEO  sponsored  pro- 
grams. We  urge  that  specific,  clear-cut,  and 
binding  regulations  be  prepared  on  these 
subjects  and  procedures,  that  Regional  of- 
fices shall  be  held  to  them  without  exception 
and  that  violations  of  them  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

We  believe  that  proper  and  Intent-seeking 
Interpretation  of  Section  242  of  the  EOA 
would  Indicate  selective,  Une-ltem  approval 
rights  of  the  Governor.  This  selective  ap- 
proval would  permit  the  release  of  funds  for 
portions  of  grants  which  In  some  sections 
have  objectionable  components  contra- 
Indlcatlng  positive  action  by  the  Governor. 
The  recent  Senate  action  on  the  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1969  as 
proposed  by  Senator  Murphy  appears  to  be  an 
affirmative  step  In  this  direction. 

We  recognize  that  no  concept  or  program 
can  succeed  without  effective  and  qualified 
administration  and  personnel.  The  local 
failures  and  result 'ng  disenchantment  con- 
nected with  the  EOA  of  1964  miist  be  over- 
come by  the  utilization  of  qualified,  expe- 
rienced and  capable  administrative  leader- 
ship in  local  community  action  programs. 
The  existence  of  "poor  services  for  the  poor" 
demonstrated  by  many  ongoing  projects  is 
an  unacceptable  alternative.  We  recommend 
that  the  administration  of  the  OEO  programs 
as  refiected  by  the  personnel  policy  standards 
and  procedures  Indicated  in  CJommunity 
Action  Memo  23-A  shall  be  strictly  adhered 
to  and  should  be  utilized  for  further  upgrad- 
ing In  the  quality  of  line  and  staff  personnel. 
My  administration,  through  our  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Office,  is  interested 
and  available  to  Join  together  with  National 
OEO  for  a  harmonloiis  state-federal  rela- 
tionship to  obtain  optimum  benefits  of  the 
EOA  in  assisting  our  disadvantaged  fellow 
citizens. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reacon, 

Governor. 

State  of  Maink, 
'    OmcE  OF  THE  Governor, 
Augusta.  Maine,  November  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rxtmsfeu):  This  office  generally 
approves  of  OEO  Instruction  (Draft)  7601-2- 
Role  of  State  Economic  Opportunity  Offices. 
This  strengthening  of  the  SBOO  reflects  a 
concern  expressed  by  my  office  to  the  Vice 
President  via  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference nine  months  ago. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  specific 
changes  in  the  Draft  Instruction: 

IV-B  (Line  8)  Subsequent  significant 
modifications  to  the  state  funding  plan  re- 
quire prior  SEOO  concurrence  before  Imple- 
mentation. 


VI-0  (Line  3)  Comments  and  recommen- 
dations by  the  appropriate  SEOO  shall  be 
sought  and  shall  be  given  the  most  serious 
consideration  on  all  proposals  for  OEO  funded 
training  and  technical  assistance  projects 
that  would  operate  in  their  states. 

Implementation  of  the  draft  Instructions 
together  with  the  above  suggested  changes 
would  go  far  towards  making  the  state  a  full 
working  partner  In  the  war  on  poverty. 
Sincerely, 

KxNNVTH  M.  Curtis, 

Oovemor. 


November  6,  1969. 
Re.  OEO  Draft  Instruction  7601-3. 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Office  of  Economic  Opp€>rtunity, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dirbctor  Rumsfeld:  Pursuant  to  your 
request  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  draft 
of  your  proposed  instruction  on  the  role  of 
State  Economic  Opportunity  Offices.  The 
comments  which  follow  represent  the  offi- 
cial position  of  the  State  of  Utah  relative  to 
the  draft  Instruction. 

In  beginning  these  comments  I  should 
stress  that  I  believe  the  instruction  Is  gen- 
erally helpful  as  far  as  it  goes.  However,  In 
my  view  the  Instruction  does  not  go  as  far 
as  It  should.  The  second  paragraph  of  the 
introduction  suggests  that  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Offices  represent  the  prime 
mechanism  by  which  OEO  seeks  to  aid  state 
government  In  their  efforts  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty within  the  states.  If  this  Is  so  then  the 
activities  of  the  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Office  should  be  of  significance  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  largely  limited  to  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  and  the  co- 
ordination of  related  state  activities.  These 
limited  activities  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
sufficient. 

A  second  general  comment  which  I  think 
would  be  helpful  is  that  yo\ir  suggested  pol- 
icy of  fiexlbility  In  meeting  Individual  state 
situations  should  be  emphasized  and  a  strong 
commitment  thereto  made  apparent  within 
the  internal  directives  of  your  agency.  We 
recognize  that  not  every  governor  may  be 
expected  to  have  equal  concern  for  the  prob- 
lem  of  poverty.  I  would  point  out,  however, 
that  for  those  governors  who  choose  to  take 
strong  and  positive  action  and  demonstrate 
capability  In  this  field,  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  be  quite  will- 
ing to  give  Increasing  responsibility  to  deal 
with  the  specific  Issues  outlined  In  an  at- 
tack on  poverty. 

With  respect  to  specific  sections  of  the 
bill,  the  following  comments  may  be  helpful 
in  outlining  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
think  the  operation  of  a  state  Economic 
Opporttmlty  Office  could  be  upgraded  and 
emphasized : 

1.  Section  IV-A  provides  that  the  SEOO 
shall  give  priority  to  the  hiring  and  training 
of  highly  specialized  personnel  in  specific 
fields.  We  would  make  the  point  that  this 
Instruction  be  modified  to  call  for  non- 
duplication  of  othex  state  efforts  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  outlined 
as  they  effect  the  poor. 

2.  Section  IV-D  calls  for  assistance  In 
Implementing  BOB  Circular  A-96  which  re- 
quires improved  state  level  coordination  of 
planning  and  multl-Jurlsdictlonal  areas.  A-96 
also  calls  for  pirojeot  notification  review 
procedures  which.  In  our  opinion,  should 
apply  to  the  funding  of  all  OAA  or  other 
OEO  grantees  within  the  state,  in  this  case, 
with  the  SEOO  acting  as  a  form  of  State 
Clearinghouse. 

3.  Section  IV-P,  page  6,  Indicates  that  the 
SBOO  participates  in  a  check-point  pro- 
cedure designed  to  provide  significant  advice 
and  assistance  at  an  early  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  CAA  or  other  grantee  pro- 
poeal.  In  practice  It  appears  that  SEOO  in- 
volvement  does  not  occur  early  enough  and 
as  a  result  the  SBOO  often  faces  a  simple 
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aitemaUve  of  criticizing  a  formulated  pro- 
oosal  as  a  complete  package  and  which  has 
^ot  been  adequately  discussed  during  the 
formaUve  stages.  We  would  urge  that  pro- 
cedures be  specificaUy  initiated  to  Insure 
SBOO  Involvement  on  a  mandatory  basis  at 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  preparation  of 
a  normal  proposal  by  any  proposed  OBO 
grantee.  (This  same  Issue  will  be  addressed 
bv  later  comments.)  „_^„ 

4  Section  Vl-A  Indicates  that  the  SBOO 
should  provide  a  written  analysis  to  the 
Regional  Office  annually  of  the  jHrtnclpal 
problems  and  causes  of  poverty  In  the  state. 
This  analysis,  which  in  effect  could  consti- 
tute a  "state  plan"  framework  relative  to 
poverty  should  be  approved  and  endorsed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state. 

5  Section  VI-B  caUs  for  the  development 
of  a  preliminary  state  funding  plan  on  the 
part  of  the  OEO  Regional  Office.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  instruction  speaks  only  to  the 
issue  of  national  program  priorities  and 
does  not  relate  significantly  to  local  priori- 
ties. The  Issue  turns  upon  whether  or  not 
modifications  and  priorities  can  be  made 
according  to  regional  differences.  Pojp  ex- 
ample, a  proposal  which  the  SUte  of  Utah 
presented  to  OEO  for  funding  last  year  was 
almost  rejected  because  the  activities  pro- 
posed, while  Innovative  In  Utah,  were  not 
particularly  Innovative  as  far  as  the  more 
progressive  states  In  low  Income  housing 
were  concerned.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  state  funding  plans  must  be  modi- 
fled  according  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  state  and  the  communities  within  the 
state. 

6.  Section  VI-D  calls  for  the  SEOO  to  ad- 
vise OEO  on  funding  requests  and  suggested 
that  the  SEOO  wlU  receive  copies  of  the 
ofBclal  application  slmiUtaneously  with  sub- 
mission to  the  OEO  Regional  Office  or  OEO 
National  Headquarters.  My  position  la  that 
the  SEOO  should  receive  the  applications 
prior  to  their  submittal  to  the  Regional  Of- 
fice and  in  fact  shovUd  channel  the  applica- 
tions to  the  Regional  or  National  Office  fol- 
lowing adequate  review.  It  Is  further  my 
position  that  the  submittal  of  the  applica- 
tion should  have  been  preceded  by  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  SEOO  as  are  outlined  un- 
der the  procedures  In  Budget  Bureau  Cir- 
cular A-96,  which  calls  for  an  early  project 
notification. 

7.  Section  VI-E  calls  for  SEOO  involve- 
ment In  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  OEO 
funded  programs  and  indicates  further  that 
the  regional  office  will  Invite  SEOO  repre- 
sentation on  the  evaluation  teams.  We 
strongly  urge  that  evaluation  generally  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  SEOO  with  the 
SEOO  Inviting  the  regional  office  to  partici- 
pate on  evaluation  teams,  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

8.  Section  VII-C  again  seems  to  require 
recognition  of  local  program  priorities  In- 
stead of  simply  national  and  regional  priori- 
ties. 

9.  Section  vn-P  calls  for  the  regional  of- 
fice to  work  out  a  vinrltten  agreement  with 
each  SEOO  to  coordinate  and  prevent  over- 
lapping of  field  representatives.  We  raise  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  OEO  would  be 
willing  to  delegate  field  representation  re- 
sponsibility to  the  State  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Office  for  those  states  which  have  the 
capability  and  desire  to  do  so.  Obviously  this 
is  one  of  those  categories  where  OEO  would 
have  to  make  the  Judgment  as  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  a  request.  However,  we 
do  not  feel  that  the  language  In  this  section 
adequately  provides  for  the  possibility  of  a 
contractural  arrangement  whereby  the  SEOO 
would  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  field 
representative  and  we  request  your  modifica- 
tion. 

10.  Section  VII-H  also  covers  this  same 
topic,  in  fact.  Section  vn-I  suggests  that  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  the  re- 
gional office  and  SEOO  should  be  the  same 


brtween  th«  SEOO  and  an  OEO  fimded  pro- 
gram within  the  state. 

We  hope  that  these  specific  comments  will 
be  helpfiU  to  you  In  reviewing  and  finalizing 
the  OEO  Instructions  concerning  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Offices.  Should  you  have 
any  desire  for  clarification  on  the  points 
which  we  have  made,  please  feel  free  to  call 
upon  us. 

Sincerely, 

Governor. 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  November  4, 1969. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Btrlet, 
Director  National  Governors'  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Btrlet:  Enclosed  Is  my  re- 
sponse to  "Improving  Guidelines  for  CAA 
Designation  and  Structure"  and  "Bole  of 
SEOOs."  I  trust  that  a  national  sense  of  the 
States  wUl  be  strongly  advocated  by  NGC. 
If  further  explanation  or  resources  are 
needed,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Louie  B.  Nunn, 

Governor. 

Improving  Guidelines  fob  CAA  Designation 

and  Structure 

role  of  state  economic  opportunitt 

offices  (a-ss:  so-ss) 


It  Is  still  rather  difficult  to  Judge  the  im- 
pact of  these  revisions  because  of  their  very 
"soft"  and  fiexlble  nature.  OEO's  memoran- 
dum to  SEOOs  Indicates  several  items  In 
this  draft  "will  need  to  be  followed  up  by  the 
Issuance  of  more  specific,  detailed  instruc- 
tions after  the  basic  document  reaches  final 
form."  Perhaps  a  companion  draft  of  these 
other  "specifics"  would  have  made  this  re- 
view more  relevant.  Certainly  a  new  draft 
of  the  Regional  OEO-SEOO  Instruction  re- 
vision would  have  been  helpful,  as  would  the 
new  "Rumsfeld"  drafts  of  the  1967  Amend- 
ments. These  new  documents  are  pertinent 
to  the  States  interpreUtlon  of  these  two 
particular  drafts,  and  whether  or  not  the 
Act  can  simply  be  extended  or  must  be 
opened  for  Congressional  action  at  this  time. 
Conversational  outlines  at  this  time  leave 
too  much  to  later  interpretation  by  the 
Director  and  Regional  offices. 
Improving  guidelines  for  CAA  designation 
and  structure 

1  EUmlnatlon  of  OEO  requirements  that 
have  the  effect  of  superseding  or  negating 
State  statutory  law  must  be  eliminated. 
(Several  States  have  found  themselves  un- 
able to  develop  public  governing  structures 
due  to  OEO  requlremente  In  the  handbook: 
Organizing  communities  for  action — 1967 
Amendments).  Exceptions  should  be  per- 
mitted allowing  all  States  the  capablUty  of 
designation  for  OEO  consideration. 

2  Even  in  the  case  of  public  agencies, 
particular  emphasis  and  monetary  Incen- 
tive should  be  given  to  career  development 
in  the  pubUc  sector  of  low  Income  people. 
State  government  should  be  given  preferen- 
tial consideration  in  creating  and  support- 
ing new  career  development. 

3.  OEO  must  immediately  move  to  imple- 
ment, within  those  states  wherein  the  legis- 
lature and/or  chief  executive,  has  compUed 
with  BOB  A-80  and  A-95,  its  recognition  of 
those  intra-stote  regional  planning  bodies 
and  clearing  houses  as  the  official  entitles 
for  over  all,  multl-Jurlsdictlonal  planning, 
coordination  and  policymaking.  It  Is  detrt- 
mentol  to  structured  multi-county  compre- 
hensive planning  if  such  quasi-govern- 
mental agencies  as  CAAs  are  not  cotermi- 
nous wl*^h  estabUshed  boundaries.  Too,  this 
readily  leads  inconsistent  CAAs  Into  lack 
of  uniform  coordination  of  resources  and 
direct  advocacy  of  the  disadvantaged.  OBO 
staff  personnel  are  not  apt  to  remain  neu- 
tral but  rather  more  likely  to  advocate  CAA 


confronUtlon  with  a  total  human  resource 
development  concept.  This  very  real  experi- 
ence tends  to  sever  rather  than  coordinate 
functional  lines  of  coordination,  commu- 
nication and  planning  between  CAAs  and 
official  developmental  district.  OEO  should 
also  remain  neutral  in  States  Implementing 
of  BOBs  A-80  and  A-95. 

4.  A  sharper  distinction  must  be  made  of 
who  constitutes  a  public  official.  Obviously 
a  lower  ranking  welfare  service  staff  person 
In  a  public  official  slot  does  not  serve  the 
letter  of  the  1967  AmendmenU.  Stacking 
of  private-nonprofit  CAA  boards  is  often  ac- 
complished in  this  fashion.  Smaller  board 
membership,  with  more  advisory  input  from 
private  groups  should  be  considered. 

5.  Such  changes  can  often  change  the  num- 
ber of  seats  on  a  board,  should  a  public  of- 
ficial opt  In /or  out,  during  a  program  year. 
OEO  should  not  be  able  to  circumvent  public 
official  designation  by  recognizing  a  CAA — 
capable  entity  only  as  a  limited  purpose 
agency. 

6.  In  addition  to  minimal  population 
criteHa,  minimum  "threshold  level"  mone- 
tary support  of  a  CAA  must  be  accepted; 
especially  in  rural  areas  where  other  pro- 
gram opportunities  are  not  very  real  for 
CAAs. 

role  of  state  economic  opportunity  offices 

(SEOO) 

The  preamble  to  this  draft  7601-2  rele- 
gates SEOOs,  as  the  State  contact  point  with 
OEO,   to   a  subordinate  role   of  non-dlrec- 
tlveness.    Capable    and    responsible    SEOOs 
must  be  accepted  as  full,  good  faith  partners 
under  the  Act.  The  basic  fault  lies  in  OEO's 
continual  Inslstance  that  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment does  not  recognize  State  govern- 
ment  as   the    advocate    and   representative 
of  its  people  or  as  the  second  link  in  our  gov- 
ernmental  structure.   OEO   must   recognize 
decentralization  goes  beyond  Its  delegation 
of  grant  approval  to  regional  offices.  OEO 
has  not,  and  cannot  implement  successfully 
its  primary  charge  of  advocacy,  inter-agency 
coordination  and  mobilization  of  resources 
below  the  Regional  level.  This  functlonaUy 
superior  State  capability  must  be  called  upon. 
If  the  intent  of  the  Act  Is  to  be  met,  and  pov- 
erty lastingly  effected.  Lasting  change,  sUte- 
wlde  and  locally,  requires  this  essential  In- 
gredient of  success  available  only  at  the  State 
level.  OEO  must  work  to  support  the  growth 
of  these  essential  resources  at  the  State  level. 
Integrated  State  human  resource  planning 
and  coordination  simply  must  be  given  a 
greater  priority. 

Within  the  scope  of  recognizing  new  In- 
novative approaches  by  SEOOs,  OEO  should 
place  great  priority  upon  special  SEOO  grant 
applications  to  develop  broad  State  human 
resource  planning  and  coordination,  to  maxi- 
mize the  concentration  of  multi-agency  re- 
sources upon  poverty  causes — linking  In 
State  physical  resource  planning. 

OEO  must  work  more  closely  with  other 
national  level  agencies  in  supporting  SEOOs 
in  working  out  solutions  to  problems  of  sig- 
nificant Importance  to  the  poor.  I.e.,  Title  I 
ESEA.  DOL,  FHA  and  HUD. 

The  Constitutional  commonality  of  all 
States  must  be  acceded  to  buy  OEO  insofar 
that  OEO  not  arbitrarily  prohibit  any  State 
from  having  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
fully  develop  its  potential  in  human  re- 
source development.  Institutional  change 
within  State  welfare  concepts,  etc.,  may 
be  of  a  most  significant  Impact  upon 
poverty  within  a  State.  There  may  be  struc- 
tural differences  to  be  acconmjodated  with 
States;  but  this  should  not  give  guise  to 
OEO's  other  Intention  of  bypassing  a  State. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  upgrade 
SEOO  staff  specialties  by  increasing  staffing 
and  salary  levels  conditional  to  some  mutu- 
ally acceptable  uniform  standards.  Contrac- 
tural arrangements  to  reimburse  State 
agencies  for  the  leasing  of  their  specialized 
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personal  should  be  desirous  over  bringing  In 
out-of-state   trainers   and   consultants. 

OEO  should  not  expect  States  to  carry  off 
new  responsibilities  In  planning,  coordina- 
tion, monitoring  without  continually  up- 
dated fiscal,  program  and  statistical  material 
normal  to  vhe  comparable  OEO  decision 
process. 

Key  SEOO  staff  will  need  to  be  continually 
Integrated  into  OEO  Regional  processes  for 
PIP,  additional  4th  quarter  monies  allocation 
and  planning  exercises  essential  to  States 
CAAs;  particularly  pre-revlew  program  and 
budgetary  actions  by  Regions.  State  plan 
priorities  for  funding  should  be  favorably 
weighted.  If  comprehensive  State  planning 
U  underway  In  a  State,  via  BOBs  A-60  and 
A— 95 

Advocacy  by  SEOOs  within  State  govern- 
ment would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  strength- 
ening SEOO  role  in  CAA  planning  priorities. 
The  SEOO  (Slate's)  role  of  advisor  to  OEO 
must  now  be  likened  to  a  spotter  high  In  the 
arena  stands,  relaying  observations  of  play 
to  the  coaches  bench.  New  legislation  should 
move  States  from  a  "spotter"  advisory  role 
to  varsity  team  member  on  the  field. 

Any  change  In  State  funding  plans  must 

reqiUre  written  agreement  by  the  grantee, 

OEO  and  SEOO,  after  the  State  has  had  stifil- 

cleat -opportunity  to  review  all  material  pertl- 

.   neat- to  the  decision. 

State  input  Into  the  evaluation  and  moni- 
toring, review  of  T&TA.  grants  to  other  than 
CAAs,  etc.,  should  as  an  equal  rather  than  as 
a  single  voice  against  a  Federal  team. 

The  role  of  Regional  OEO  to  the  State  In 
terms  of  a  demanding,  subjective  grantor 
toward  Its  grantee  falls  to  buUd  a  full  faith 
partnership.  Standards  and  conditions  to 
which  the  Regional  and  National  OEO  are 
not  subjected  to  should  not  arbitrarily  be 
demanded  of  States  by  the  conditioning  of 
grant  packages. 

States  simply  must  have  total  and  ready 
access  to  all  pertinent  OEO  Information  if 
they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  function 
capably. 

Under  the  presently  conceived  OEO  mode 
of  operation  wherein  the  Regional,  or  Na- 
tional OEO  field  representative  Is  allowed 
to  bypass  State,  local  governmental  units 
and  in  many  Instances  local  CAA  boards  to: 
(1)  Develop  a  funding  proposal  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  poverty  that  the  Individual 
OEO  representative  feels  or  perceives.  (2) 
Returns  to  Washington  or  the  Regional  office 
where  he  car  she  then  becomes  the  sole  ad- 
vocate and  budget  analyst.  (3)  Then  returns 
to  the  CAA  with  funded  program  In  hand 
to  mount  an  attack,  oftentimes  singularly, 
against  board,  local  structures  and  the  State 
and  (4)  wonder  why  local  board  members, 
elected  officials  and  State  agencies  are  some- 
times aUenated  from  the  OEO  representa- 
tlves  Idea  of  what  Is  best  for  the  commu- 
nity s  poor. 

Those  portions  of  funds,  programs  and 
Titles  of  the  EOA,  as  amended,  that  are 
delegated  by  the  Act  or  administrative  edict 
to  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  government 
for  program  funding  and  operation,  must  not 
have  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  of 
a  State  In  which  said  programs  are  to  oper- 
ate; and  that  such  approval  Is  required  for 
each  grant  new  or  refunding  period. 


November  5,  1969. 
Donald  Rumsteld. 

Director.  Officer  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rumsfeld:  I  have  conferred  with 
mv  representative.  Herbert  K.  Whitworth, 
SEOO  Director,  on  the  OEO  draft  Instruction, 
"Role  of  the  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Offices".  Comments  regarding  this  new  in- 
struction are  attached. 

While  I  am  pleased  with  your  desire  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  states,  I  feel  the 
final  document  will  need  to  be  much  more 


specific  if  the  states  are  to  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  meaningful  contribuUon 
to  the  program.  Many  of  the  guidelines  in- 
cluded m  this  draft  were  also  included  in 
OEO  Instruction  1420-2  and  have  not  been 
Implemented. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  with  the  attachment 
Is  also  being  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  Byrley,  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference,  along  with 
comments  regarding  OEO  draft,  "Improving 
Guidelines  for  CAA  Designation  and  Struc- 
ture." 

Sincerely, 

-   Don  Samitelson, 

Governor. 

Comments  on  0E!0  Dbajt  Instruction  :  Role 
op  THE  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Otfices 

i.  placement  / 

This  has  been  done  in  Idaho. 

n.  ADVISOR  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  ON  ANTI-POVEBTT 
MATTERS 

These  responsibilities  are  Included  in  the 
Executive  Order  establishing  the  Idaho  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Office. 

m.  COORDINATION  AND  ADVOCACT  AT  THE  STATE 

LEVEL 

This  section  needs  to  be  more  specific  as 
it  appears  little  different  from  present  in- 
structions which  have  not  been  adequate  to 
ensure  that  SEOOs  are  given  the  opportunity 
and  funds  to  implement  their  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  coordination  and  advocacy  at 
the  state  level. 

IV.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  CAA'S  AND  OTHER 
OEO    GRANTEES 

The  Idaho  SEOO  currently  provides  tech- 
nical assistance  to  CAAs  where  requested  but 
has  difficulty  obtaining  necessary  Informa- 
tion or  adequate  training  for  SEOO  personnel 
from  the  regional  office.  Adequate  coordi- 
nation has  not  been  accomplished  between 
the  SEOO  and  the  regional  office  with  regard 
to  the  kinds  of  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  be  provided  by  each. 

We  feel  the  language  here  needs  to  be 
stronger  to  assure  coordination  with  OEO 
and  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  imple- 
mentation. Priority  In  funding  training  and 
technical  assistance  should  go  to  SEOOs,  and 
this  priority  should  be  clearly  defined  In  the 
language  of  OEO  Instruction  7501-2. 

With  regard  to  the  Checkpoint  Procedure 
system,  this  language  has  not  been  strength- 
ened in  the  new  draft  instruction,  and  from 
our  past  experience  this  policy  has  not  re- 
sulted in  giving  the  SEOOs  a  "meaningful 
opportunity"  to  provide  advice  and  assistance 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  pro- 
posals by  CAAs  and  other  OEO  grantees,  as 
was  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

V.  OPERATION  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

SEOOs  should  be  given  preference  over 
CAAs  in  operating  statewide  limited  purpose 
programs  where  it  is  not  feasible  for  CAAs 
to  operate  local  programs.  CAA  concvirrence 
should  not  be  required. 

CAAs  should  be  encouraged  to  designate 
representatives  of  the  poor  to  serve  on  ad- 
visory committees  for  programs  operated  by 
SEOOs. 

VI.  ADVISOR  TO  OEO 

The  final  state  funding  plan  should  in- 
clude migrant  programs  and  be  approved  in 
writing  by  the  SEOO.  Any  amendments 
should  be  in  writing  and  approved  by  the 
SEOO. 

Funds  should  be  available  to  SEOOs  for 
assisting  in  recruitment  and  placement  of 
VISTAs.  There  should  be  state  plans  de- 
veloped by  OEO  Regional  Offices  for  VISTA 
operations  in  each  state  requiring  SEOO 
consultation  before  implementing.  SEOOs 
should  be  encouraged  to  operate  statewide 
VISTA  programs,  through  delegation  agree- 
ments with  other  state  and  local  agencies 
where  apt)roprlate. 


VII.  REGIONAL  OFFICE  RESPONSIBILITIES  WITH 
THE    SEOO'S 

Written  agreements  regarding  activities 
and  functions  of  field  representatives  should 
be  mandatory. 

Regional  offices  should  be  required  to  no- 
tify SEOOs  immediately  upon  receipt  of  ap- 
plications for  OEO  funds  in  order  to  ensure 
that  SEOOs  are  receiving  copies  of  applica- 
tions simultaneously  with  submission  to 
OEO. 

SEOO  participation  in  on-site  program 
evaluations  of  regionally-funded  OEO  grant- 
ees should  be  mandatory.  Regional  offices 
should  concur  with  SEOOs  on  final  draft 
of  evaluation  reports. 

VIII.  OEO  HEADQUARTERS  RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH    THE    SEOO'S 

Checkpoint  procedure  with  regard  to  pro- 
grams sponsored  and/or  approved  by  OKO 
Headquarters  should  require  that  adequate 
information  regarding  programs  be  fur- 
nished SEOOs  when  requesting  SEOO  com- 
ments. Insufficient  Information  is  provided 
by  the  existing  CAP  Form  77. 

IX.  SEOO  RESPONSIBILITIES  AS  OEO  GRANTEES 

OEO  Regional  Offices  should  be  required 
to  assist  SEOOs  in  developing  an  acceptable 
work  progrsim. 

EXECUTIVE  Chambers, 
Honolulu,  October  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Director, 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rumsfeld:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  our  review  and  comment 
on  the  new  Instruction  on  the  "Role  of  the 
State  Economic  Opportunity  Offices."  I  agree 
that  the  States  have  an  Important  and 
unique  contribution  to  make  to  the  Nation's 
efforts  against  poverty,  and  with  this  In  mind, 
my  SEOO  Director  and  the  staff  developed 
the  following  comments  on  the  OEO  Instruc- 
tion (draft)  7501-2  for  your  consideration. 

1.  On  page  4.  section  IV.  Item  A,  the  state- 
ment, "Provides  general  technical  assistance 
where  requested — "  is  not  an  effective  state- 
ment of  technical  assistance  Inasmuch  as  it 
responds  only  to  request  made  by  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies. 

Our  suggestion  is  to  provide  for  periodic 
on-site  visitation  or  other  planned  program 
of  technical  assistance.  Conceptually,  tech- 
nical assistance  Is  provided  on  request  and 
also  initiated  where  necessary  and  needs  are 
demonstrated. 

2.  On  page  5,  line  3,  the  suggestion  to 
have  the  SEOO  "Give  priority  emphasis  to 
the  hiring  and  training  of  highly  specialized 
personnel — "  is  not  appropriate  to  a  small 
office  such  as  Hawaii  where  the  hire  of  a  few 
specialized  staff  would  limit  the  range  of 
available  technical  assistance.  A  generalist 
with  broad  experience  and  competence  can 
be  effective  by  making  maximum  use  of 
specialists  In  the  State  government  where 
necessary  and  required. 

3.  On  page  5.  Item  "E",  the  statement  may 
be  revised  to  broaden  the  scope  of  training 
and  workshop. 

The  suggested  revision  reads  as  follows: 
"Sponsors  training  programs  and  workshops 
for  CAA  staff  and  Board  members,  and  State 
agency  personnel." 

4.  On  page  8,  item  "B"  (line  9)  suggest 
SEOO  be  consulted  before  implementation  of 
significant  modifications  to  the  state  fund- 
ing plan.  This  Is  insufficient  if  we  are  to  re- 
gard the  Administration's  plan  to  provide 
more  local  decision-making. 

Our  suggestion  is  to  require  prior  SEOO 
concurrence,  rather  than  prior  consultation 
before  implementation  of  a  state  funding 
plan. 

5.  On  page  8,  item  "C",  the  statement 
"comments    and    recommendations   by   the 


appropriate  SEOOs  shall  be  sought  on  aU 
proposals  for  OEO  funding  training  and 
lechnical  assistance  project  .  .  /  's ''«**•  . 
To  strengthen  this,  the  SEOO  should  not 
onlv  give  comments  and  suggestions,  but  be 
included  in  the  procedure  to  sign  off  all  pro- 
posals for  OEO-funded  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  projects. 

6  On  page  8,  item  "C".  the  statement  The 
SEOOs  themselves  may  compete  as  grantees 
for  Section  230  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance grant"  is  a  weak  statement. 

our  recommendation  is  that  the  State 
be  elven  first  consideration  rather  than  "may 
compete"  as  a  grantee  for  Section  230  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  grants. 

7  On  page  9.  Item  "F",  the  statement.  The 
SEOO  will  attempt  to  assist  VISTA  in  Its 
coordination  needs  with  state-operated  pro- 
erams,"  is  too  general.  ^  4.   ,. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "coordination  needs. 

8  on  page  11,  Item  "D",  the  statement 
that  "  the  SEOOs  are  properly  consulted 
and  notified  regarding  Section  230  grants 
and  contract  awards"  U  weak 

As  was  recommended  earlier,  the  SEOO 
should  be  given  first  consideration  In  apply- 
ing for  training  and  technical  assistance 
erants  under  Section  230. 

Other  than  the  few  suggestions  above,  the 
OEO  instruction  (draft)  Is  a  good  docu- 
ment and  meets  the  general  Intent  to  In- 
crease the  role  of  the  State  Economic  Op- 
portunity Office.  I  trust  that  our  suggestions 
will  be  given  serious  consideration  for  in- 
clusion in  the  final  draft. 

Warmest  personal  regards.  May  the  Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  yours  always. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

James  A.  Burnes. 


Executive  Chambers, 
Honolulu,  October  28,  1969. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Byrley,  

Director    National    Governors'    Conference, 
Office  of  Federal-State  Relations,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Byrley:  In  response  to  7°"'  re- 
quest for  review  and  comment  under  A-«& 
advance  consultation  procedures,  our  coni- 
ments  are  as  follows  under  the  two  OEO  draft 
instructions: 

improving     OUmELINES     FOR     CAA     DESIGNATION 
AND  STRUCTURE 

1  The  suggested  change  under  point  1 
seems  satisfactory  to  us.  The  restrictive  clause 
which  limits  the  recognition  of  community 
action  agency  should  be  eliminated. 

2  We  will  go  along  with  the  "waiver  to 
enable  the  designation  of  public  agencl^  as 
community  action  agencies  even  though  they 
are  subject  to  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tion We  would  want  to  continue  to  preserve 
the  substance  of  the  preference  for  hiring 
poor  people. 

3  We  strongly  support  your  suggested  re- 
vision to  eliminate  the  preference  for  local 
designation  of  community  action  agencies,  as 
contrasted  with  State  designation. 

4  We  do  not  feel  too  strongly  one  way  or 
other  about  "strengthening"  the  representa- 
tion of  private  groups  on  community  action 
boards.  This  has  not  been  a  problem  in 
Hawaii. 

5.  No  comments  on  point  5. 

6  We  agree  with  the  proposed  policy  to 
enable  cities  of  less  than  250,000  people  to 
have  Its  own  community  action  agency. 

ROLE  OF  STATE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  OFFICES 

Our  comments  on  the  expanded  role  of  the 
SEOO  which  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
earlier  are  attached  for  your  Information. 

Warm  personal  regards.  May  the  Almighty 
be  with  you  and  yours  always. 

Sincerely,  _ 

John  A.  Burns. 


WtiH!HT1VI!;  DEPARTMENT, 

■Annapolis,  Md.,  October  29, 1969 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Byrley, 
Director,  National  Governors'  Conference, 
Office  of  Federal-State  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Byrley:  Thank  you  for  your 
memorandum  dated  October  17th  enclosing 
"Improving  Guidelines  for  CAA  Designation 
and  Structure"  and  "Role  of  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Offices"  (A-85:  69-53)  which 
you  forwarded  for  my  review  and  comment. 
My  comments  with  regard  to  "Improving 
Guidelines  for  CAA  Designation  and  Struc- 
ture" are  as  follows : 

The  Maryland  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tvuUty  finds  It  difficult  to  assess  the  effect  of 
making  it  "easier  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  designate  community  action  agen- 
cies of  their  choice."  since  Maryland  has  only 
two  public  CAA'S  now  operating:  Baltimore 
City  and  Prince  George's  County.  A  third 
CAA.  Frederick  County  CAA.  was  re-desig- 
nated recently  from  private  non-profit  to  a 
public  agency  under  the  local  government 
therein.  The  conduct  and  administration  of 
the  program  In  Frederick  County  Is  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  April  15,  1970. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  assess  the  effect  If  the 
authority  of  State  designation  was  clearly 
stated.  On  Page  2,  Item  3,  the  "Guidelines  for 
CAA  Designation  and  Structure"  state  "The 
preference  for  local  designation  of  commu- 
nity action  agencies,  as  contrasted  with 
State  designation,  will  be  eliminated.  OEO 
staff  will  be  instructed  to  maintain  neutral- 
ity on  this  matter."  This  language  does  not 
provide  any  such  authority  on  behalf  of  the 
States  for  the  State  to  be  able  to  implement 
"preference." 

We  feel  that  item  4  should  certainly  re- 
ceive maximum  Implementation.  This  sec- 
tion would  make  CAA's  more  meaningful,  as 
I  am  sure  we  all  will  agree  that  poor  people 
cannot  solve  all  of  their  problems  and  the 
private  sector  has  much  to  offer  not  only  In 
planning  but  In  the  Implementation  of  Com- 
munity Action  Programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  introduction  to  these 
guidelines  makes  clear  the  feeling  of  Mr. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Director  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to 
me  that  the  States  have  an  important  and 
unique  contribution  to  make  to  the  Nation^ 
efforts  against  poverty,  and  that  it  will  be 
OEO's  firm  policy  to  maximize  this  contrlbu- 

With  regard  to  the  "Role  of  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Offices"  the  Maryland  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  extracted  from 
the  1967  Amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  fifteen  references  to  the 
role  of  the  States  In  Implementing  the  afore- 
said Amendments  of  1967.  The  SEOO  of 
Maryland  feels  that  these  guldeUnes  are  con- 
sistent with  present  legislation,  and  I  am 
most  pleased  that  they  express  your  firm  po- 
sition that  the  States  be  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  a  new  dimension  in  the 
poverty  programs. 

I  take  note  of  the  sections  In  the  guide- 
lines which  provide  for  the  development  of 
a  preliminary  State  funding  plan  on  the  part 
of  the  States  In  concert  with  R«glon^  OEO 
Offices.  This  alludes  to  Bureau  of  Budget 
Circular  A-95  under  which  Maryland  has 
established  Sub-Regional  Planning  Districts 
and  has  established  a  Clearinghouse  on  Fed- 
eral programs  under  the  Secretary  of  State 

Planning. 

I  might  take  this  opportunity  to  expr«^ 
the  desirability  of  providing  the  States  with 
^  opportunity  to  approve  or  disapprove 
Work  and  Training  Programs  under  Title  I-B 
of  the  EOA  of  1964,  as  amended.  This  would 
make  our  planning  capability  more  meaning- 


ful in  reference  to  fully  Implementing  BOB 
Circular  A-96. 
Sincerely. 

Marvin  Manoei., 

Governor. 


Office  or  the  Governor, 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  November  5,  1969. 
Mr.  Donald  Rumsfeld. 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^  ^  ^    ^.^♦h  1. 

DEAR  MR.  Rumsfeld:  Attached  herewith  U 
our  response  to  your  request  of  October  10. 
1969  re:  New  OEO  Draft  Instruction—  RoU 
of  the  State  Economic  Opportunity  offices. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  increased  state 
role  that  Is  outlined  and  are  In  general 
agreement  with  the  draft  except  for  the  two 
areas  where  we  suggest  some  revUions. 

In  any  case,  we  think  this  document  Is  a 
great   improvement   over   Instruction  72-10 
which  was  Issued  In  1968. 
Sincerely, 

JACKWILLIAMB. 

ARIZONA      SEOO'S      COMMENTS      AND      RECOM- 
MENDATIONS RE  OEO   INSTRUCTION  DRAFT— 

7601-2 

V-C— "(Special  funding  obtainable  under 
Section  230  of  the  EOA,  In  competition  with 
other  applicants— see  VI-C  below.)" 

VI_C "(The  SEOOs  themselves  may  com- 
pete as  grantees  for  Section  230  training  and 
technical  assistance  grants.)" 

COMMENTS 

When  reading  the  two  above  q"«"^^ 
conjunction,  the  Inflection  of  the  words 
Competition"  and  "compete"  prod^ce^* 
sti-ess  and  tone  that  could  res"!*  Jf^  *^« 
SEOO  playing  a  very  minimal  role  with  re- 
spect to  some  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance matters.  _ 

An  SEOO  may  wish  to  apply  tor  said  Sec- 
tion 230  funds,  but  It  Is  conceivable  that  It 
would  never  receive  them  If  the  usual  In- 
terpretation of  "compete"  l*  »PP"*?-.   „^^^ 
A   professional   agency   outside  the   State 
could  "win  out"  every  time.         ,      ..     ^     *„ 
If  a  Stat€  wished  to  apply  for  funds  to 
operate   such  projects.  It  would  be  In  con- 
flict of  interest  with  the  rest  of  the  ^^- 
visions    of    VI-C.    which    spell    oi*:      -The 
SK)Os  shall   be  consulted",  "SEOO   advises 
OEO"-   and  SEOOs  "Comments  and  recom- 
mendations  .    -    .   shall   be   sought"   on     "T 
and  TA  projects  that  would  operate  In  their 
states." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

If  a  state  Indicates  a  desire  to  apply  for 
Section  230  funds,  the  Regional  offices  should 
provide  whatever  assistance  Is  needed  by  the 
SEOO  to  develop  the  best  possible  proposal 
which  would  include  taking  advantage  of 
all  other  related  state  resources. 

This  would  take  the  state  out  of  the  win 
or  lose"  concept.  ReglonaU  should  enjoy 
helping  to  make  them  full  partners  In  the 
War  on  Poverty  by  providing  this  type  of 
cooperation.  ,   ^    .  ,. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  above  points  raised 
may  be  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
Vin-D  which  talk  about  coordination  and 

assisting  the  SEOOs.  »„,►>,„  oro 

Vi-E— "when,  m  the  Judgment  of  the  OEO 
Regional  Director,  the  SEOO  has  the  speclal- 
^d  capability,  the  SEOO  shall-ln  coordina- 
tion with  the  Regional  offic«^follow  up  with 
the  grantee  to  see  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  evaluation  report  Is  im- 
plemented." 

COMMENT 

That  part  of  Item  VI-E  nearly  destroys 
the  validity  of  the  partnership  which  is  pro- 
posed m  the  entire  preceding  parts  of  this 
OBO  instruction.  It  is  humiliating,  and  It 
raises  a  number  of  questions  with  respect 
to  the  judgment  which  the  R«fl°^/1  °';«f^ 
may  render.  Also,  It  suggests  that  an  SEOO 
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can  participate  in  the  evaluation  procese  but 
may  or  may  not  participate  In  the  Imple- 
menUUons  of  what  could  be  Ite  own  rec- 
ommendations . 

aXCOMMXNDATXON 

If  the  SEOO  at  the  beginning  of  VI-E  la 
charged  with  ■"Jointly  participates  with  the 
Regional  office  In  the  monitoring  and  eval- 
uation of  OBO-funded  programs  and  .  .  . 
m  the  development  of  standards  for  evalua- 
tion .  .  .").  this  Instruction  should  also 
provide  that  both  the  SEOO  and  the  Regional 
office  should  Jointly  participate  In  the  fol- 
low-through action. 

This  would  eliminate  the  arbitrary  de- 
cisions which  the  regional  Director  might 
make  and  It  would  enhance  the  partnership 
which  the  whole  Instruction  attempts  to  de- 
velop. More  specifically,  It  would  reUeve  the 
Regional  Director  of  having  to  rule  In  a  very 
sensitive  or  delicate  area. 

Stats  of  New  Yobk,  BxECxnm  Dx- 
PAaTMKin,  Offic*  of  Economic 

OPPOaTUNTTT, 

November  10,  1969. 
Mr.  Chablss  a.  Btblkt, 
Director.  Offlce  of  Federal-State  Relations, 
N^Hohal  Governors'  Conference, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 
Dkak  Mb.  BTRUtr:  The  enclosed  letter  U  a 
'copy' 61  the  official  reply  of  the  New  York 
"Statrf  "Office  for  Community  Affairs  concern- 
ing the  OEO  Draft  Instruction.  "Role  of  the 
SEOOs". 

If  there  la  any  way  In  which  this  agency 
can  be  of  assistance  to  you.  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  M.  Sabus, 

Director. 


State  of  New  Yokk 
Office  fob  Communitt  Affaibs, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  7, 1969. 
Office  of  Pbogbam  Opebations, 
Office  of  Economic  Oppobtunitt, 
WaaKington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
given  the  New  York  State  Offlce  for  Commu- 
nity Affairs  to  comment  on  the  OEO  Draft  In- 
struction #7501-2.  "Role  of  the  SEOOs". 

This  instruction  has  received  the  careful 
review  of  the  Offlce  for  Community  Affairs, 
and  It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  It  goes 
a  long  way  In  providing  for  the  meaningful 
Involvement  of  the  States  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  ae  amended.  In  the  final  analysis,  a 
Joint  and  cooperative  effort  to  seek  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  poverty  rests  on  admin- 
istrative Interpretation  and  Implementation 
of  directives  by  all  levels  of  government,  as 
well  as  on  the  willingness  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  Include  the  States  In  the  "team" 
approach.  The  broadened  responsibility  given 
to  the  States  under  this  new  instruction  will 
also  require  Increased  financial  and  staff  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government 
to  enable  SEOOs  to  operate  effectively  under 
the  new  guidelines. 

The  New  York  State  Offlce  for  Community 
Affairs  looks  forward  to  a  harmonious  work- 
ing relationship  with  OEO  Headquarters  and 
especially  with  Regional  Offices,  where  the 
communications  gap  currently  exists,  so  that 
we  may  bring  all  available  resources  to  as- 
sist m  the  upward  mobility  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  following  comments  on  specific  Items 
detailed  in  the  draft  Instruction  are  enumer- 
ated for  your  consideration: 

Page  8;  Section  VI,  Paragraph  C:  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  words,  "prior  to  funding" 
be  added  to  the  sentence.  "Comments  and 
recommendations  by  the  appropriate  SEOOs 
shall  be  sought  on  all  proposals  for  OBO- 
funded  training  and  technical  assistance 
projects  that  would  operate  in  their  states." 
Page  9;  Section  VI.  Paragraph  D:  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  words,  "prior  to  funding" 


be  added  to  the  statement  that  "the  Regional 
Offlce  shall  give  serious  consideration  to 
these  comments  In  Its  review." 

Page  9;  Section  VI,  Paragraph  D:  We  rec- 
ommend that  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"SEOOa  should  be  consulted  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  comment  prior  to  the  fund- 
ing of  national  contractors  who  Intend  to 
operate  In  their  State." 

Page  9,  Section  VI,  Paragraph  S:  We  rec- 
ommend that  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"SEOOs  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view evaluation  reports  and  comment  on 
these  prior  to  distribution  of  the  evaluation 
to  the  grantee"  be  added  to  this  section.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  is  our  belief  that  the  follow- 
up  procedure  should  be  undertaken  Jointly 
by  Regional  OEO.  the  SEOO.  and  the  grantee. 

Page  13;  Section  VIII.  Paragraph  E:  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  words,  "prior  to  funding" 
be  added  to  the  statement  that  "This  Divi- 
sion Is  to  see  that  the  SEOOs  are  consulted 
and  notified  on  Section  230  and  other  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  grants  and  con- 
tracts emanating  from  OEO  Headquarters." 

We  look  forward  to  the  early  implemeta- 
tlon  of  this  instruction. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  M.  Sable. 

Director. 

State  of  PLoamA, 
Office  of  the  Govebnor, 

November  7,  1969. 
Mr.  DONAU)  RnicsFELO, 
Director,  Of/ice  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Don:  In  response  to  your  request  for 
comments  on  the  role  of  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Offlces.  we  are  attaching  our 
reply.  We  appreciate  the  opportimlty  to  com- 
ment and  feel  your  approach  to  strengthen 
state  offlces  Is  a  major  step  forward. 

Our  greatest  concern  is  that  the  state 
be  given  a  role  in  determining  where  and 
how  OEO  funds  are  to  be  expended  within 
the  state.  Another  of  our  concerns  Is  that 
the  guldeUnes  must  be  Implemented  by  both 
the  state  and  the  federal  offlces  If  they  are 
to  be  effective. 

You  can  be  stssured  that  It  Is  our  Intent 
to  cooperate  fully  with  you  and  your  staff. 
I  wish  you  great  success  in  your  new  ap- 
proach to  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems. 
Sincerely. 

CI.AUDE  R.  KiKK,  Jr., 
Governor. 

State  Comments  on  OEO  Instructions — 
Draft — 7501-2  Roix  of  State  Economic 
Opportunitt  Offices 

Due  to  the  length  of  the  draft  Instructions, 
our  comments  will  be  directed  toward  those 
areas  where  we  feel  expression  should  be 
made  on  our  part  or  that  changes  should  be 
nutde. 

INTRODUCTION 

We  feel  the  introduction  Is  well  done  and 
does  lay  the  groundwork  and  thrust  of  the 
state  offlces.  The  question  is  raised  concern- 
ing the  last  sentence  of  the  introduction 
which  indicates  that  OEO  and  its  regional 
offlces  will  Jointly  develop  specific  roles  and 
work  programs  for  each  SEOO.  We  feel  this 
should  be  changed  to  say  that  the  regional 
offlce,  working  Jointly  with  the  SEOO,  will 
develop  roles  and  work  programs  for  each 
SEOO.  Theoretically,  it  Is  our  opinion  that 
the  states  are  in  better  positions  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  within  the  states  and  that 
the  state  role  and  work  program  should  be 
determined  and  developed  by  the  state  with 
concurrence  only  by  the  regional  offlce. 

THE    STATE    ECONOMIC    OFFICES 

///.  Coordination  and  advocacy  at  the  state 
level 
A.  and  B.  Basically,  the  remarks  made  are 
good  but  they  are  too  ^>eclflc.  We  feel  the 


states'  role  should  be  broad  and  not  channeled 
Into  specific  areas  as  are  made  under  1,  2, 
3  and  4.  Nowhere  else  In  the  complete  draft 
instructions  is  there  another  place  where 
specific  little  points  are  made  except  In  this 
area  Involving  the  states.  We  feel  the  states 
should  not  only  be  Interested  In  developing 
career  opportunities  for  the  poor  within  the 
SEOO  and  other  state  agencies  but  It  should 
be  a  broad  role  of  developing  career  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor  In  all  areas,  state  and 
private  enterprise.  It  is  our  opinion,  that 
under  this  section  that  the  role  be  left  in 
broad  terms  and  if  specifics  are  mentioned 
then  they  should  be  preceded  by  the  words 
"Suggestions  for  SEOOs  to  consider." 

IV.  Adviser  to  OEO 

Two  suggestions  in  this  area,  both  minor. 
Under  "A",  the  last  sentence  we  feel  should 
read  "The  regional  offlce  shall  respond  in 
writing  to  these  recommendations. . . . 

c.  The  last  sentence  we  feel  should  read 
"The  SEOOs  themselves  may  compete  as 
grantees  for  all  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance grants. 

VI.  Regional  office  responsibilities  with  the 
SEOOs 

B.  We  reiterate  what  was  said  earlier,  that 
la,  we  feel  the  stoteH  should,  with  Its  knowl- 
edge of  the  states'  problems,  develop  its  own 
work  program  with  concurrence  only  by  the 
regional  offlce. 

I.  We  question  how  periodic  evaluations  by 
the  regional  offlce  would  be  made  and  by 
whom  and  further  question  the  necessity  ol 
evaluating  a  governor's  offlce  or  an  offlce 
responsible  to  a  governor. 

J.  The  same  question  as  raised  above  is 
apparent  here  also.  A  state  agency,  whether 
It  Is  In  the  Governor's  offlce  or  working  di- 
rectly under  the  Governor,  is  an  entity  of 
government  Itself  and  Is  responsible  to  the 
state.  If  the  agency  needs  assistance  In  their 
efforts  then  It  should  be  up  to  the  agency  to 
request  such  assistance  from  the  befit  source 
it  deems  available. 

VII.   OEO   headquarters   relationships   with 
the  SEOOs 

D.  We  feel  the  first  sentence  should  read 
"In  coordination  with  the  SEOOs  and  the 
regional  offlces,  this  division  will  .  .  ." 

E.  Since  this  has  been  one  of  the  biggest 
problem  areas.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the 
exact  terminology  as  stated  under  VII,  G, 
first  sentence,  should  be  applicable  to  na- 
tional offlce  also. 

IX 

Recommend  dropping  the  MIS  Quarterly 
Narrative  Reports  with  respect  to  SEOOs. 
Recommend  that  the  last  sentence  under 
"C"  be  changed  to  read  "The  SEOO  work 
plan  should  address  Itself  to  the  responsi- 
bilities outlined  for  the  SEOOs  In  this  in- 
struction. 

State  of  Connecticut. 

Executive  Chambebs. 
Hartford,  October  23. 1969. 
Mr.  DoNAU)  Rumsfeld. 

Director.    Offlce   of   Economic    Opportunity, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash- 

ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rumsfeld:  Thank  you  for  your 

letter  of  October  10,  and  the  revised  draft 

OEO  Instruction  on  the  role  of  the  State 

Economic   Opportunity   Offlces. 

Commissioner  of  Community  Affairs,  LeRoy 
Jones,  who  Is  the  Connecticut  Director  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  has  prepared  a  re- 
sponse to  this  draft  Instruction  containing 
some  proposed  changes,  which  I  hope  you 
will  consider.  This  response  Is  atta<^ed  for 
your  consideration. 

We  feel  that,  on  the  whole,  tills  represents 
a  constructive   step   forward   In   Improving 
federal-state  relations. 
Sincerely. 

John  Dempset, 

Governor. 
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Mr.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  ,^.,„i*,, 

Director    Offlce   of   Economic   Opportunity, 
sZcuttve  Offlce  of  the  President,  Wash- 

DJI2'*^2;.^RUMSFELD:  We  hwe  rf>yi^ 
OEO  Draft  Instruction  7501-2.  "Role  of  ^ 
Economic  Opportunity  omc^".j.nd  s^ 
that  It  represents  a  major  strengthening  of 
the  State's  role  in  the  anti-poverty  eflort_ 

Clearly,  many  of  the  new  r«P«^»^\"!« 
defined  for  the  States  wUl  only  ^  ?«•»"• 
with  greater  staff  and  financial  capacity.  TWs 
woulf  require  a  significant  ^^^^^J^.^^; 
nical  assistance  grants  to  the  SEOOs  WC 
believe  a  clear  statement  of  ~"^"f  ^°*  J?^ 
increased  financial  assistance  to  the  SEOO  s 

Zl  for  a  decrease  in  funding  to  consultant 
'CiB  to  perform  dupUcate  work)  would 
gr^ly  str^gthen  the  InstrucUon  and  the 

credibility  of  OEO.  *^.«ii-state 

The  Joint  development  of  a  *«^»^-^^" 
fuISlng  plan  will  need  to  be  based  on  a^^omt 
federal-state  analysis  of  need.  Cenainiy 
Sto?^  shotUd  Identify  such  a  need  rom 
th^lTvlewpolnt  to  help  guide  OEO  In  fund- 
ing  decisions.  More  important,  ^o'"^""-'^ 
thi  actual  development  of  a  Joint  funding 
DlL  Not  only  must  funding  decUlons  be 
^.  »  as  to  provide  the  most  effecUve 
^llS  of  fedeJal  and  State  flnanclJU  re- 
^urces.^  but  also  should  e^<^°"Xe  wa^ 
state  participation.  The  most  effective  way 
to  do  this  is  to  increase  ^^"'^^'^ff'^ 
proportion  to  Increases  in  the  If^el  °' ^ta^ 
funds  provided.  This  should  be  clearly  speUed 
out  in  the  Instruction.  »v,.«„»>,  <> 

in  regard  to  SEOO  participation  through  a 
checkpSlnt  procedure  in  grant  P'opo?*!^' t^.*. 
instruction  would  be  greatly  strengthened  If 
t  made  clear  that  OEO  processli^  will  not 
occur,  or  at  least  not  be  co°»Pl«*«*',  "°"' 
SOO  comments  'are  received  and  considered, 
^e  present  language  only  »««?"?»  °P^>^'[^: 
tion  of  such  commente  received  within  the 
30-day  period  after  SEOO  receipt  of  the  ap- 
Dllcatlor  It  should  be  made  clear  In  the 
iSuctlon  that  OEO  will  not  complete  proc- 
essing without  such  8BOO  comments^ 

Much  closer  ties  between  "»«  SEOO  and 
VISTA  operations  within  theStat^is  ba^y 
ne«ied.  Initially,  at  least.  OEO  needs  to  ad- 
v^the  SEOO  of  all  VISTA  actlvltl^  In  the 
SUte  so  the  SEOO  may  play  a  coordinating 
roT^In  addition,  the  instruction  should  at 
lett  permit  a  State J^STA  Director  or  Co- 
ordinator, to  be  housed  In  the  SEOO,  either 
m  the  person  of  an  OEO  staff  member,  or 
nftid  for  bv  OEO  funds, 
''^e  ch^^polnt  procedures  spelled  out  m 
the  Instruction  must  apply  to  OEO  Head- 
quarS^  as  well  as  Regional  Offices  Maxiy  pro- 
CTams  are  now  funded  from  Washington  with 
no  SEOO  input  at  all.  The  instruction  should 
cl^lyrequlre  submission  of  all  f  undlng  re- 
qu^tl  orproposed  funding  decUlons  to  the 
1^  for  coiWnt.  This  should  p>ecificaUy 
aSly  to  the  awarding  by  OEO  of  any  form 
of  consulting  contracts. 

W°?h  theSs  changes,  we  beUeve  the  pro- 
posed instruction  will  constitute  a  major  step 
forward  in  federal-state  relations. 

Sincerely,  ,    _. 

LbRot  Jones, 
Commissioner. 


COISBATJNQ  AIRCRAPT  HIJACKING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
orevious  order  of  the  House  the  genUe- 
man  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staocbrs) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
cornea  long  way  since  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
held  hearings  last  February  on  the  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  IJjacking.  At  the  time, 
it  did  not  appear  that  any  srfutlon  was 
in  sight.  But  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
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ministration  of  Uie  Department  of 
Transportation  formed  a  task  force  on 
the  deterrence  of  air  piracy  and  went  to 
work  immediately  on  the  problem  A  sys- 
tem was  devised  combining  knowledge  of 
Uie  behavioral  traits  of  hijackers  with  a 
weapons  screening  device.  In  addition, 
signs  were  posted  warning  of  the  pen- 
alties attendant  with  hijacking.  The  sys- 
tem was  given  field  trials  in  nine  cities, 
including  San  Juan,  before  it  was  placed 
in  operation  by  Eastern  Air  Lines  in  mid- 
October. 

I  would  like  to  take  note  of  encour- 
aging progress  in  the  operational  stage. 
Although  Eastern  Air  Lines  is  the  first 
US  air  carrier  utilizing  Oils  system, 
there  are  current  indications  that  others 
will  join  soon.  .       . 

There  is  no  claim  that  this  system  is 
the  final  answer  to  hijacking,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  it  can  be  a  powerful  deterrent. 
There  have  been  other  developments 
which  can  be  considered  deterrents  too: 
The  voluntary  return  of  six  US.  hi- 
jackers from  Cuba: 

The  prosecution  of  more  than  20  per- 
sons, with  at  least  a  dozen  more  awaiting 
trial,  including  the  six  recent  returnees; 
A  Cuban  decree  caUlng  for  the  recipro- 
cal extradition  of  hijackers,  which 
caused  conflicting  interpretations; 

International  pressure  to  have  coun- 
tries either  prosecute  hijackers  or  return 
them  to  the  country  of  origin  for  prose- 
cution; 

Threats  by  international  pilots  orga- 
nizations to  boycott  countries  which  do 
not  return  hijackers,  or  do  not  take 
steps  to  insure  the  safety  of  aircraft, 
passengers  and  crew. 

It  is  distvirbing  to  note  however,  th^ 
some  hijackings  have  been  romanticized. 
Hijackers  are  not  romantic  highway- 
men; they  are  desperate  people  who  are 
creating  a  situation  where  a  monumental 
tragedy  can  easily  take  place. 

Hijacking  is  not  just  a  joy  ride.  There 
have  been  many  close  calls.  PoLexample, 
on  the  recent  hijacking  of  a  TWA  plane 
to    Italy,    a    sympatiietlc    picture    wm 
painted  of  the  hijacker,  a  yoj"^  AWOL 
marine.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he 
was  ready  to  use  his  weapons— and  he 
was  weU  armed.  The  fact  that  he  fired  a 
shot  in  the  cockpit  while  the  plane  w^ 
refueling  at  Kennedy  Airport  ^i"„^, 
Yoi*  is  evidence  enough  that  he  meant 
business.  That  situation  came  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  becoming  a  full-scale 
shootout,  and  who  knows  how  many  Uves 
it  could  have  cost.  ^       .  ,.        ^i 

Anottier  example  is  the  aArllner  hi- 
jacked in  1968  out  of  Miami.  The  hijacker 
stood  in  tiie  cockpit  wltti  his  ?unat  the 
ready.  The  first  ofBcer— or  oopUot- 
reached  into  his  flight  ba«  for  a  map. 
but  the  hijacker  apparently  thought  he 
was  reaching  for  a  gun.  T^e  WJiicter- 
who  could  not  or  would  not  speak 
SSlliS-cocked  his  gun  and  panted  it 
at  the  head  of  ttie  first  officer.  The  cap- 
tain reacted  instantaneously  by  shoutog 
^top  "  only  Uien  did  Uie  hijacker  lower 
Ws    gun,    Uius    narrowly    averting    a 

While  there  are  other  examplee  the 
point  is  Uiat  hijackings  are  not  to  be 
treated  lightly.  Apparently  there  are 
^ewhcTdcrnot  have  a  full  grasp  of 


Uie  seriousness  and  danger  Involved  In 
these  incidents.  The  flight  crews  do. 
and  ttiey  should  be  congratulated  for 
S«  calm  courage  Uiey  have  di^pl^red^ 
On  one  occasion,  one  passenger  »<»  he 
was  willing  to  take  on  Uie  ar™ed  hi- 
jacker singlehanded.  The  crew  had  to 
UteraUy  shove  him  back  Into  hU  seat. 

Being  forced  to  fiy  to  a  foreign  country 
at  gun  point  is  unnerving  to  W  the 
l^t.  and  it  certainly  takes  tremendous 
'^Siie  to  complete  tiie  fli^f  t  witiig^t 
incident.  We  must  not  lose  fight  ff  the 
gravity  of  Uie  situation.  That  point  oan- 
nS  be  overemphasized.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  push  forward  with  tiie  PAA's  to- 
terim  system  until  a  permanent  deter- 
rent can  be  found.  ,         , 

PerSis  the  PAA's  system  is  being  m^- 
understood.  A  recent  newspaper  artlde 
and  remarks  by  a  Member  Placed  too 
Jreat  an  emphasis  on  technology^  The 
weapons  screening  device  used  is  a  part 
of  Uie  detection  system  and  was  ref  errwl 
to  as  a  "gadget."  If  tiie  common  conno- 
totion  of  gadget  is  appUed,  then  It  is 
wrong  for  tiie  device  is  not  some  f rivo- 
rriintrivance.  The  magnetometij  sys- 
tem in  use  is  an  advance  in  tiie  state  of 
the  art.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  an  existing 
device  which  has  proved  workable  m  Its 
original  context  for  several  decades.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  tiie  PAA  is  continuing 
its  research  and  development  Into  weap- 
ons screening  devices  to  make  Uiem  more 
discriminatory.  ^  v,„„.„o 

However.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
tiiat  tiie  PAA's  antihljacking  system  is 
based  overwhelmingly  onoteerved  be- 
havioral characteristics.  Details  regard^ 
ing  tiiose  characteristics  have  not  been 
made  public,  thus  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
SSSd-be  hijacker  to  be  able  to  disguise 
Uiese  traits.  It  is  tiieir  behavior  ttiat  trig- 
gers  suspicion  of  a  potential  hijacking, 
Uie  weapons  screening  device  merely  is 
Uie  final  and  least  important  step  in  the 
system.  Thus,  emphasis  on  the  gadget  is 

"l^'miSTfepeat  tiiat  Uie  FAA  system  is 
helping  to  deter  hijackers.  HopefuUy. 
efforts  in  the  international  area  will  re- 
sult in  Uie  return  of  hijackers  promptly 
for  punishment.  However,  we  must  r«U- 
Ize  tiiat  any  permanent  solution  ^jo^ 
to  involve  aU  types  of  deterrents--lnterim 
and  long-range,  domestic,  and  interna- 
tional.   


POSTPONING  THE  OEO  BILL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentie- 
iaan  from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Steiger)   Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
1^     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Sneaker  I  have  llstmed  with  great  m- 
teTest  all  afternoon  to  Uie  special  orders 
SS  have  preceded  mine.  I  apolo^ 
to  tiie  House  and  its  employees  for  takliw 
Uils  time  at  5:35  in  tiie  evening  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  aspects  of  tiie  situation 
that  we  face  here  m  the  House  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  I  think  was  an  unwise,  im- 
timely,  and  unjustified  action  on  tje  part 
ofthe  committee  in  wittidrawln«  tills  bill 
from  consideration.  j...«»v„ 

I  must  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  tiie  decision  of  the  chair- 
San  and  oUiers  on  tiie  «»n^,^  J.*^ 
did  tills  without  consultation,  to  decide 
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to  withdraw  from  the  consideration  of 
the  House  the  antipoverty  bill.  I  think 
that  action  has  hurt  the  overall  anti- 
poverty  effort.  I  think  it  has  tended  to 
perhaiJS  harden  the  attitudes  of  those 
on  both  sides  oi  the  aisle,  some  of  whom 
are  interested  in  killing  the  program, 
and  others  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  passing  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  I  am  as  imhappy  with  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  OEO  under  glass 
and  make  no  change  in  it,  as  I  am  with 
those  who  wish  to  make  substantive  and, 
in  my  opinion,  crippling  changes  in  it — 
and  there  are  those  on  both  sides  who 
have  done  some  of  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  of  value  to 
look  back  and  review  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  cre- 
ated hurriedly  and  has  suffered  because 
of  that  haste  for  lo,  these  many  years. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  not 
done  an  adequate  job  of  exercising  the 
responsibility  that  we  as  a  committee 
have  to  oversee  the  activities  of  the  Of- 
flge  officonomic  Opportunity.  Much  of 
what  lias  been  said  in  the  special  orders 
that  have  preceded  me  has  tended  to  look 
back  at  those  things  that  went  on  in 
past  years  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Frankly,  I  have  some  question  as  to 
their  relevance  to  the  situation  we  face 
in  December  1969. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  also  quite  clear  that  there  is 
a  very  large  amount  of  confusion  on  the 
part  of  many  Members  as  to  just  what 
we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I 
think  it  is  useful  to  recognize  that  what 
was  once  known  as  OEO  is  not  that 
agency  that  was  originally  created  by  the 
Congress,  but  what  h&s  been  substan- 
tially changed  as  a  result  of  actions  taken 
by  the  Nixon  administration. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  gentleman  think  that  under  the 
act  a  person  should  be  a  full-time  party 
partisan  chairman  imder  the  amend- 
ments that  we  passed  in  1967,  or  does 
the  gentleman  think  that  the  amend- 
ments that  we  passed  denied  or  pro- 
hibited this  kind  of  political  activity? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
aware  of  the  Multnomah  County,  Oreg., 
situation,  to  which  the  gentlewoman 
refers. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And  a  few 
other  hundred  across  the  country. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
aware  of  those  few  hundred  across  the 
country,  which  might  be  a  slight  over- 
statement. But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  those  involved  in  the 
antipoverty  program  to  then  be  also  in- 
volved, when  they  are  full-time  em- 
ployees, in  partisan  political  activities. 
OEO  is  aware  of  the  problems  in  this 
area  and  is  reviewing  the  situation. 
There  are  already  guidelines  in  exist- 
ence and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see 
that  they  are  enforced.  These  guidelines 
require,  among  other  things,  that: 


First.  OEO-assisted  programs  must  be 
administered  in  a  politically  nonpartisan 
manner. 

Second.  Employees  of  grantee  and 
delegate  agencies  may  not — 

Use  their  official  position,  authority  or 
influence  with  the  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with  or  affecting  the 
result  of  an  election  or  a  nomination  for 
a  party  or  public  office; 

Use  program  funds  for  any  partisan 
political  purposes; 

Offer  any  person  employment,  promo- 
tion or  benefits  under  the  program  as  a 
reward  for  the  support  or  defeat  of  any 
political  party  or  candidate  for  public  or 
party  office. 

Third.  Employees  of  grantees  and 
delegate  agencies  may  not,  while  carry- 
ing out  the  program  of  their  agencies, 
engage  in  voter  registration  activity  or 
in  transporting  voters  or  prospective 
voters  to  the  polls. 

I  want  to  include  the  actual  guidelines 
at  this  point: 

OEO  Instructions — Restrictions  on 
Political  Activities 

RETZRENCES 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended: 

Section  213(a). 

Section  213(b). 

Section  602(n). 

Section  603(a). 

Section  603(b). 

The  text  of  the  appropriate  parts  of  these 
Sections  Is  provided  in  Appendix  A  to  this 
Instruction. 

APPLICABIUTT 

Programs  which  are  ( 1 )  financially  assisted 
under  Titles  n  or  ni-B  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  (2)  financially  assisted  under 
Title  I-D  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  administered  by  OEO. 

Different  sections  of  this  Instruction  ap- 
ply to  different  categories  of  grantees.  Fur- 
thermore, some  restrictions  apply  only  to 
employees  or  to  certain  classes  of  employees, 
while  other  restrictions  also  apply  to  board 
members,  volunteers,  trainees  and  enroUees. 
The  applicability  of  the  different  sections  of 
this  Instruction  to  various  classes  of  pro- 
grams and  persons  is  presented  graphically 
In  Appendix  B  as  well  as  summarized  at  the 
beginning  of  each  section. 

DEFINITION 

Public  agency.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Instruction,  a  public  agency  means  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  branch  of  a  State,  mu- 
nicipality, or  other  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  or  an  agency  or  department  thereof. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

This  Instruction  Is  effective  Immediately. 
1.  Policy 

Grantee  and  delegate  agencies  must  ad- 
minister OEO-asslsted  programs  in  a  po- 
litically nonpartisan  manner,  and  must  avoid 
actions  which  can  reasonably  be  construed 
as  Intended  to  favor  one  political  party  over 
another  or  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  any 
election  for  public  or  party  office.  The  use 
of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services 
and  the  assignment  of  personnel  must  not 
result  In  the  Identification  of  the  program 
with  any  partisan  political  activity  or  with 
any  nonpartisan  political  activity  which  Is 
designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  candidate  for  public  or  party  office.  In 
addition,  grantee  and  delegate  agencies  may 
not  use  program  funds,  the  provision  of 
services,  or  the  assignment  of  personnel  in 
connection  with  voter  registration  activity 
or  with  transporting  voters  or  potential 
voters  to  the  polls. 

Antl- poverty  programs  are,  In  many  com- 
munities, live  political  issues  and  will  often 


include  activities  which  may  become  the 
subject  of  political  controversy.  Grantee  and 
delegate  agencies  may,  of  course,  undertake 
activities  dealing  with  Issues  related  to  their 
basic  program  responsibilities.  In  carrying 
out  the  basic  mission  and  goals  of  com- 
munity action,  grantee  and  delegate  agencies 
may  actively  engage  In  campaigns  connected 
with  constitutional  amendments,  referenda, 
municipal  ordinances,  law  reform  and  law- 
ful attempts  to  Influence  government  offi- 
cials to  respond  to  the  grievances  of  the 
poor.  Grantee  and  delegate  agencies  need  not 
avoid  such  activities  merely  because  par- 
tisan officials  or  candidates  for  public  office 
may  take  or  have  taken  positions  with  respect 
to  the  issue.  Agency  officials  must,  however, 
deal  with  questions  which  have  become  a 
subject  of  political  controversy  on  their 
merits  and  not  in  terms  of  whether  they  are 
supported  or  opposed  by  a  particular  party 
or  candidate. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  Instruction,  em- 
ployees of  grantees  and  delegate  agencies  are 
free  to  engage  in  various  kinds  of  pKJiltlcal 
activities  during  their  off-duty  hours  and  In 
their  private  cap>acities.  A  broad  range  of 
participation  In  nonpartisan  elections  (e.g. 
nonpartisan  school  board  elections)  is  per- 
mitted. In  addition,  a  broad  range  of  off-duty 
partisan  activity  is  permitted  for  employees 
of  private  delegate  agencies  and  private  sin- 
gle-purpose grantees.  All  employees  are  ex- 
pected, however,  to  avoid  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  any  Identlflcatlon  of  their  off- 
duty  activities  with  the  OEO-supported  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Requirement  that  community  action 

agencies  adopt  rules 
Section  213(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  requires  each  community  action 
agency  (CAA)  to  adopt  rules  designed  to  as- 
sure that  Its  programs  and  programs  of  its 
delegate  agencies  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  is  free  from  any  taint  of  partisan  po- 
litical bias.  This  requirement  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  met  by  the  agency's  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Instruction  and 
by  making  these  rules  available  to  all  em- 
ployees in  writing. 

If,  however,  the  agency  wishes  to  adopt  Its 
own  rules  it  may  do  so,  providing  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Instruction  are  Included 
In  those  rules  and  that  none  of  these  pro- 
visions are  contradicted  by  the  agency's  addi- 
tional rules. 

3.  Summary  of  kinds  of  restrictions  on 

political  activities 
Sections  4  and  5  of  this  Instruction  con- 
tain categories  of  restrictions  applied  to 
community  action  programs  by  the  1967 
Amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  by  Chapter  15,  Title  5,  of  the  United 
States  Code  (formerly  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act). 

Section  4  contains  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services, 
and  the  assignment  of  agency  personnel  In 
a  manner  which  Identifies  the  program  with 
partisan  political  activity,  nonpartisan  ac- 
tivity associated  with  a  candidate  or  faction 
m  an  election  for  public  office,  voter  registra- 
tion activity,  and  the  transportation  of  voters 
to  the  polls.  These  restrictions  are,  in  a  broad 
sense,  designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  OEO 
funds  for  certain  purposes.  They  apply  to 
personnel  of  all  grantee  and  delegate  agen- 
cies, public  and  private.  Insofar  as  the  In- 
dividual employee  Is  concerned,  however, 
these  restrictions  deal  only  with  what  he 
does  as  an  employee. 

Section  5  includes  additional  restrictions 
on  the  partisan  political  activities  of  em- 
ployees of  all  community  ctction  agencies 
and  of  public  agencies  which  are  grantees 
or  delegate  agencies.  These  restrictions  do 
not  apply  to  private  single-purpose  grantees 
or  private  delegate  agencies.  The  restrictions 
cover  employees  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  on  duty  at  the  time  they  engage  in  the 
prohibited  activities. 
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The  chart  in  Appendix  B  summarize  the 
applicability  of  thV  restrictions  of  Sections 
4  and  6. 

4  Restrictions  on  the  use  of  program  funds, 
me  provision  of  serxnces  and  the  employ- 
ment and  assignment  of  personnel 
a  Prohibited  Political  Activity.  The  fol- 
lowing restrictions  apply  to  all  employee  of 
Irlntfe  and  delegate  agencies  as  well  as  to 
fo^Snteer  trainees  and  members  of  govern- 
ine  or   administering   boards   and   advisory 
committees.'  These  individuals  may  not— 

muse  their  official  position,  authority, 
or  infiuence  with  the  agency  for  the  purpose 
ormterferlng  with  or  affecting  the  result 
of  an  election  or  a  nomination  for  a  party 

°^  (a^'oh-TCtly^ or  indirectly  coerce,  attempt 
to  coerce,  command  or  advise  an  employee 
Tr  a^  other  person  who  Is  subject  to  these 
restrictions  to  pay,  lend,  or  contribute  any- 
t^me  of  value  or  to  contribute  personal 
^rvlces  to  a  party,  committee,  organization, 
Teency  or  person  for  political  Pun>o6e8^ 
^^3 )  Use  program  funds  for  any  partisan 
political  purposes  or  to  Infiuence  any  elec- 
tion for  pubUc  or  party  office. 

(4)  Permit  the  use  of  equipment  or  prem- 
ises purchased  or  leased  with  P'Og^am 
funds  for  any  partisan  political  PU^POse  or 
to  iSluence  the  outcome  of  any  election  for 
puX  or  party  office.  This  restriction  applies 
only  to  fMlUtles  when  under  the  control  of 
the  grantee  or  delegate  agency.  For  example, 
if  al^ency  leases  a  facility  during  certain 
houre^ry  the  landlord  may  of  course  use 
the  ?acmty  as  he  wishes  during  other  houw. 
'ts)  Discriminate,  or  threaten  or  promise 
discrimination,  against  or  in  f^vor  of  any 
employee  or  beneficiary  of  the  progtBJn.oi 
any  potential  employee  or  beneficiary  be- 
cause of  his  poUtlcal  afflllaUons  or  beliefs, 
or^ulre  any  applicant,  employee  or  bene- 
ficl^  to  dlLlos^  his  poUtlcal  affiliation. 

S^  Offer  any  person  employment,  promo- 
tion or  benefit  Tnder  the  program  as  a  re- 
wartl  for  the  support  or  defeat  of  any  po- 
Utlcal Srty  or  cliSldate  for  pubUc  or  party 
offict  or  t^eaten  or  create  <U^^f^^^^'» 
employment  or  deprivation  of  beneflte  as  a 
r*naltv  for  such  support,  except  that  such 
rS^n  may  be  deprived  of  employment  or 
suK  to  lesser  penalties  for  engaging  In 
actlimes  which  are  forbidden  by  thU  mem- 

°'b%andid«te.'  Meetings.  Candidates'  meet- 
in«  even  If  all  rival  candidates  for  one  or 
S  public  offices  appear,  shall  not  be  s^n- 
^red  or  conducted  with  program  funds  or 
Sties  such  meetings  are,  however,  often 
Sucted  by  neutral  and  n^partlsa^ 
groups  such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
or  local  civic  associations.  *,*.^ 

c  voter  RegUtration  and  TransportaH^ 
Activity.  Employees  of  grantee  and  del^at^ 
aeencies,  including  volunteers  and  trainees 
may  not  while  carrying  out  the  P'og'^^  °^ 
S  agencies,  engage  In  voter  registration 
actlvlt^or  in  transporting  voters  or  prospec- 
tive voters  to  the  polls. 

This  restriction  applies  to  the  use  of 
nroCTMn  funds,  agency  faculties  or  equlp- 
S^  well  ^  to  the  provision  Of  ser^nces 
and  the  assignment  of  personnel.  All  per- 


.  Restrictions  1  and  2  are  Imposed  on  em- 
niove^  of  all  grantee  and  delegate  agencies 
excepf  certain  educational  or  research  or- 
ga^l^tlons  isee  Section  5(a)  (3)  1  by  Section 
io3(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
Chapter   15.  Title   5.  of   the   United   StaWs 
Code   (formerly  known  as  the  Hatoh  Act) 
They   are   extended  to  employees   of   other 
OEO-supported  agencies  and  to  hoard  and 
committee  members  and  volunteers  by  OEO 
m  order  to  implement  the  P^fvlsloM  of  Sec- 
tlon  603(b)    of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Restrictions  3-6  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  section  603(b)   and  Section  213  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 


sons  may  participate  in  nonparttsan  votCT 
?^^tlon  during  their  oO-duty  hou«.  so 
lohg  as  they  avoid  identlflcatlon  of  such  off- 
duty  activities  with  the  OEO-supported  pro- 

^' Aerantee  or  delegate  agency  may  property 
conduct    a    citizenship    education    program 
which  includes,  as  part  of  the  curriculum, 
information  about  the  mechanics  and  func- 
tion of  voter  regUtratlon.  Such  a  program 
may  be  valuable  in  educating  the  poor  as 
to    the    legitimate    and    constructive    roles 
they  a*  citizens  may  play  In  local  community 
life  and  in  the  American  democratic  process. 
However     the    program    must    be   Informa- 
ttonil  and  not  designed  to  solicit  registra- 
tion. Furthermore,  program  funds  may  not 
be  used  in  any  way  to  aid  registration  cam- 
paigns. Door-to-door  solicitations  and  mass 
mailing  campaigns,  for  example,  may  not  be 
undertaken  or  supported  with  program  funds. 
5    Statutory  restrictions  on  political  activi- 
'  ties  of  CAA  employees  and  employees  of 
public  grantees  and  delegate  agencies 
a     Persons  to  Whom  This  Section  Applies. 
The  restrictions  contained  l^thU  Section 
are  Imposed  by  Chapter  16.  Tltie  5  of  ttie 
ul    C^  and  section  603(a)    of  the  Eco- 
nomic opportiinlty  Act.  They  generally  ap- 
ply to  all  CAA  employees  and  all  employees 
ht  public  grantees  and  public  delegate  agi^- 
rferwho  perform  duties  In  connection  with 
an  OEO-asslsted  program  or  any  other  Fed- 
erally-assisted program  administered  hy  that 
Sncy.  Employees  of  private  single-purpose 
agencies  or  private  delegate  agencies  are  not 
covered  by  these  restrictions.  -.„,„„.., 

(1)  volunteers.  Trainees  and  EnroUees. 
volunteer  workers  are  not  covered  by  this 
Section.  Trainees  and  enroUees  shall  be 
deemed  employees  for  the  purpose  of  ^s 
Section  only  if  they  are  engaged  In  on-tne- 
^tralnlng  for  a  position  as  an  employee 
of  a  grantee  or  delegate  agency. 

(2)  Board  Members.  Board   members  are 
not  covered  by  this  Section. 

(3)  Principal  Employment  Rule.  In  case 
of  an  employee  who  holds  more  than  one  Job 
whX?  he'^ls  subject  to  «ie  restrlctlo^  of 
of  this  section  depends  on  which  Job  Is  his 
principal  one-that  is.  If  the  Job  on  which  he 
?pendi  the  majority  of  his  work  time  and 
from  which  he  derives  the  majority  of  his 
earned  income  Is  covered  by  tills  Insti-uc  ^ 
tlon,  then  he  Is  covered. 

(4)  Employees  on  Leave  Still  Covered  The 
statutory  restrictions  apply  to  employ^ 
even  though  they  are  on  l^*-^' f  f  ^'^^^S; 
out  oav  The  prohibitions  are  lifted  oniy 
When  the  employment  is  terminated.  How- 
Tver  If  an  employee  is  on  tenninal  leave  he 
fs  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  during  the 
peri^  for  which  he  has  received  a  lumpsum 
leave  payment. 

(5)   Exemption   of   Employees   of    Educa- 
tional avd  Research  Organizations.  An  in- 
dividual  IS  not  subject  to  the  statutory  re- 
strictions of  this  part  if  his  principal  em- 
plovment  is  with  an  educational  Institution 
estlwishment,  agency,  or  system  supported 
m  whole  or  in  part  by  State  or  local  public 
un^s  or  by  a  Recognized  re»glous.  phlUm- 
throDlc   or  cultural  organization.  Thus,  em- 
S^  of  private  schools  and  colleges  sup- 
ported by  such  organizations,  as  well  as  aU 
nubile  schools  and  colleges,  are  exempt  from 
coverage     even    If    these    institutions    are 
g^ntels  or  delegate  agencies  financed  un^r 
?he   Economic   Opportiinlty   Act     (A   Com- 
munity Action  Agency  Is  not  considered  to  be 
an  exempt  educational  or  research  Instltu- 

tlon.)  .+ 

(2)  Prohibited  Use  of  Influence  or  At- 
tempt to  coerce.  Persons  covered  by  this 
Section  are  prohibited  from: 

(1)  Using  their  official  position,  authority 
or  infiuencl  with  tiie  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  inttrfermg  with  or  affecting  the  result  of 
an  election  or  a  nomination  for  a  party  or 
public  office. 


(2)  Directly  or  indirectly  coercing  or  at- 
tempting  to  coerce,  command  or  advise  wi 
employee  or  any  other  person  who  Is  sub- 
ject to  these  restrictions  to  pay.  lend  or 
contribute  anything  of  value  or  to  contribute 
personal  services  to  a  party,  committee,  or- 
ganization,  agency   or   person   for   poUtical 

^^(^)^ohibited  Activities.  Persons  covered 
by  thU  Section  are  prohibited  from  taking 
an  active  part  In  partisan  political  cam- 
paigns. Such  persons  may  not  engage  in 
partisan  political  activities.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following:' 

(1)  Becoming  a  candidate  for  nomination 
or  election  to  a  political  office  or  to  a  party 
office. 

(2)  Serving  on  or  for  any  poUtical  com- 
mittee, party,  or  other  similar  organization, 
or  serving  as  a  delegate  or  alternate  to  a 
political  caucus  or  contention. 

(3)  Soliciting  or  handling  political  contri- 
butions. ,,_  „»,_.i 

(4)  Soliciting  the  sale  of  or  selling  political 
fund-raising  tickets. 

(5)  Serving  as  an  officer  of  a  political  ciuo. 
as  a  member  or  an  officer  of  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees, or  being  active  in  organizing  It. 

(6)  Assisting  in  preparations  for,  organiz- 
ing or  conducting  a  political  meeting  or 
rally.  Attendance  at  a  political  rally  or  meet- 
ing Is  permissible. 

(7)  Engaging  in  activity  at  the  polls  at 
primary,  regular,  or  special  elections  such  as 
soliciting  votes  or  passing  out  literature 

(8)  Acting  as  recorder,  checker,  watcher, 
or  challenger  for  any  party  or  candidate  in 

an  election.  t,..»..„„ 

(9)  Writing  for  publication  or  publishing 
any  letter  or  article  soliciting  votes  In  favor 
of  or  against  anv  candidate  or  party. 

(10)  Distributing  political  campaign  liter- 
ature or  material. 

(11)  Initiating  or  circulating  poUtlcal  pe- 
titions, including  nomination  petitions. 

(12)  Soliciting  support  for  a  candidate  or 

Dftrtv 
d.  Permitted  Political  Activities.  A  person 

covered  by  this  Section  may : 

( 1 )  Register  and  vote  as  he  chooses. 

(2)  Express  his  opinions  on  political  sub- 
jects and  candidates.  ,.n„„i 

(3)  Be  a  member  of  a  party  or  political 
club,  although  he  may  not  hold  office  or  oth- 
erwise be  active  in  party  affairs. 

*     (4)  Make  voluntary  contributions  of  money 
to  a  political  campaign  or  party. 

(5)  Participate  in  educational  efforts  re- 
lated to  issues  and  to  the  political  process 
so  long  as  this  Is  done  in  a  politically  neutral 
manner. 

(6)  Attend  political  meetings  and  rallies. 

(7)  Wear  a  political  badge  or  button. 

(8)  Display  a  political  sticker  on  his  pri- 
vate automobile. 

(9)  Engage   In   nonpartisan   poUtlcal   ac- 
tivity   There  is  no  prohibition  on  political 
management  or  poUtical  campaigning  In  con- 
nection   with     (1)     nonpartisan     elections 
which  are  defined  as  those  In  which  none 
of  the  candidates  represents  the  Democratic 
or    Republican    party    or    any    otl*"    P^^^ 
which  ran  a  candidate  for  President  In  the 
preceding  presidential  election,  or  (2)  ques- 
tions not  specifically  identified  with  a  na- 
tional or  state  poUtlcal  party,  such  as  con- 
stitutional amendments.  «<fe«nda   approval 
of  municipal  ordinances,  and  similar  matt"^ 
in  addition,  if  a  state  election  law  provides 
for  nonpartisan  election  for  a  particular  local 
office  or  class  of  local  offices,  the  campaign 
for  that  office  qualifies  for  the  exception.  For 
example,  elections  for  local  school  boards  and 
other  local  boards  or  offices  are  frequently 
run  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 


^•Further  Information  on  af^^"**  Pf^" 
hlbited  by  Chapter  15,  Title  5  of  the  U^. 
code  may  be  obValned  from  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel.  United  States  cmi  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.  20415. 
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6.  Additional  precautiona 
As  explained  In  Section  5,  employees  of  all 
community  action  agencies  and  of  public 
delegate  and  single-purpose  agencies  are  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  In  partisan  political 
management  or  partisan  political  campaigns 
while  off-duty  However,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  does  not  prohibit  these  em- 
ployees from  engaging  In  off-duty  nonparti- 
san political  activities  and  does  not  prohibit 
employees  of  private  delegate  and  slngle- 
purpoee  agencies  from  engaging  In  either 
partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  activities 
while  off-duty.  In  the  spirit  of  the  most 
recent  legislation,  however,  all  wnployees 
should  avoid  activity  which  will  Identify 
their  agencies  with  poUtlcal  campaigns  asso- 
ciated with  electing  candidates  to  public  or 
party  ofBce.  Directors  and  deputy  directors 
of  grantee  and  delegate  agencies  and  neigh- 
borhood and  outreach  workers  have  the  most 
substantial  contacts  with  the  community 
and  are  likely  to  be  regarded  as  spokesmen 
for  their  agencies.  Therefore,  these  persons 
must  be  partlcualrly  careful  not  to  Involve 
or  Identify  the  OEO-assisted  program  with 
the  campaign  of  any  Individual  for  public  or 
party  office. 

All  grantee  and  delegate  agencies  must  in- 
form their  employees  about  these  pre- 
cautions. 

7.  Enforcement 

a.  Reporting  Possible  Violations 

( 1 )  Hatch  Act  Violations.  When  a  grantee 
or  delegate  agency  has  reason  to  believe  that 
an  employee  has  engaged  In  partisan  political 
activity  prohibited  by  the  statutory  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  16,  Title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code 
(Section  4(a)(1)  and  (2)  and  Section  6  of 
this  Instruction),  it  shall  report  the  matter 
to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20415. 

(2)  Non-Hatch  Act  Violations.  Informa- 
tion concerning  possible  violations  of  other 
provisions  of  this  Instruction  shall  be  re- 
ported either  In  writing  or  orally  by  the 
grantee  or  delegate  agency  to  the  OEO  Re- 
gional Office  of  Inspection  or  to  the  OEO 
Office  of  Inspection  in  Washington,  D.C. 

If  the  grantee  or  delegate  agency  is  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  an  activity  violates  the 
statutory  provisions  of  Chapter  16,  Title  5  of 
the  U.S.  Code  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Information  may  be 
submitted  to  the  OEO  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  In  Washington,  D.C.  The  OEO  Gen- 
eral Counsel  will  refer  Information  concern- 
ing possible  violations  of  Chapter  15,  Title  5 
of  the  U.S  Code  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  consideration  where  appropriate. 

The  grantee  or  delegate  agency  may  in  ad- 
dition make  such  preliminary  Inquiry  as  may 
be  necessary  to  verify  the  facts  concerning 
the  reported  violation  and  Initiate  appro- 
priate action  to  prevent  a  continuation  or 
recurrence  of  the  prohibited  activity. 

b.  OEO  Action  to  Prevent  Continuation  or 
Repetition  of  Violations 

(1)  When  OEO  receives  information  con- 
cerning possible  violation  of  the  restrictions 
of  this  Instruction  it  may — 

(a)  conduct  an  investigation  to  ascertain 
the  facts  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  undertake 
Informal  discussions  with  the  grantee  or 
delegate  agency  concerned  In  order  to  agree 
upon  means  for  preventing  continuation  or 
repetition  of  the  violation,  and 

(b)  refer  the  matter,  with  or  without  in- 
vestigation, to  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
consideration. 

(2)  If  OEO  concludes,  after  discussions 
with  the  local  agency  concerned,  that  appro- 
priate action  will  not  be  taken  by  the 
gr.uitee,  OEO  may  then  issue  an  order  to 
the  grantee  directing  It  to  take  fUch  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  continuation 
or  repetition  of  the  violation. 


U  the  grantee  falls  to  comply  with  such  an 
order  Issued  by  OEO,  OEO  may,  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  summarily  suspend  assistance  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  it  may  proceed  to  sus- 
pend or  terminate  assistance  pursuant  to 
Part  1009  of  Chapter  X,  Title  46  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations.  A  grantee  whose  fi- 
nancial assistance  has  been  summarily  sus- 
pended under  this  provision  may  at  any  time 
request  Informal  discussions  with  OEO  offi- 
cials and  present  evidence  that  no  further 
violation  is  occurring  and  may  also  request 
OEO  to  hold  a  full  hearing  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  cited  above.  In  no  event  shall 
OEO  terminate  assistance  to  an  agency  with- 
out the  agency  being  afforded  the  right  to 
a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

c.  Enforcement  Action  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission 

OEO  may  refer  any  specific  Information  of 
iH>parent  violation  of  the  non-Hatch  Act  re- 
strictions set  forth  In  this  Instruction  to  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  Investigation  and  determination.  The 
General  Counsel  of  the  Commission  may  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  Inform  OEO  and 
the  grantee  or  delegate  agency  Involved  of  his 
findings  of  fact  and  the  corrective  action 
recommended.  If  the  corrective  action  rec- 
ommended is  directed  against  an  employee  of 
a  grantee  or  delegate  agency,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Conunlsslon  shall  also  In- 
form the  employee  Involved  of  his  findings  of 
fact  and  recommendation.  In  formiilatlng  his 
findings  of  fact  and  the  corrective  action  rec- 
ommended, the  General  Counsel  of  the  Com- 
mission may  request  information  from  and 
solicit  the  views  of  OEO. 

Within  fifteen  days  after  receipt  of  the  re- 
port of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  grantee  or  delegate  agency  shall 
either  comply  fully  with  the  Commission's 
recommendations  or  request  the  Commission 
to  hold  a  hearing.  If  the  Commission  recom- 
mends the  dismissal  or  suspension  of  an  em- 
ployee, he  may  also  request  a  hearing.  The 
Commission  shall  give  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  at  which  the  agency  or 
the  affected  employee  Is  entitled  to  appear  in 
person,  or  by  or  with  counsel.  The  agency  or 
employee  and  fne  counsel  for  the  Commis- 
sion are  responsible  for  securing  the  attend- 
ance of  their  respective  witnesses.  There  is  no 
power  of  subpoena  in  these  cases. 

The  hearing  shall  be  before  an  examiner 
designated  by  the  Conunlsslon.  Testimony 
shall  be  under  oath  or  affirmation  and  the 
parties  may  introduce  affidavits  and  other 
documentary  evidence.  Unless  the  parties 
agree  to  a  summary  of  the  testimony,  the 
hearing  will  be  reported  stenographlcally. 
The  hearing  examiner  shall  report  his  find- 
ings of  facts  and  recommendations  of  sanc- 
tions to  the  Director  of  OEO. 

The  Director  of  OEO  may  reject,  modify  or 
affirm  the  recommendations  of  the  hearing 
examiner.  If  he  accepts  any  part  of  the  rec- 
ommendations, he  shall  Issue  an  order  to  the 
agency  directing  It  to  comply  with  those 
sanctions  be  has  accepted.  If  the  local  agency 
refuses  to  comply  within  five  days  after  re- 
ceiving this  order,  the  Director  may  suspend 
or  terminate  assistance  to  the  agency  pur- 
suant to  Part  1009  of  Chapter  X,  Title  46  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  However, 
If  the  Director  of  OEO  afllnns  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  hearing  examiner  that  assistance 
to  a  local  agency  be  suspended  or  terminated. 
OEO  shall  not  hold  an  additional  bearing. 
In  such  Instances,  the  hearing  held  before 
the  examiner  designated  by  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  shall  be  regarded  as  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  Part  1009  of  Chap- 
ter X,  Title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations. 

In  any  hearing  held  by  OEO  pursuant  to 
Part  1009.  an  Issue  of  fact  previously  de- 
termined by  a  hearing  examiner  designated 
by  the  Conmilsslon  shall  be  deemed  con- 
clusively determined  and  shall  not  be  rellt- 
Igated. 


The  sancUons  which  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Commission  or  a  Commlsslon-desig. 
nated  hearing  examiner  may  recommend  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(a)  full  or  partial  termination  or  suspen- 
sion of  assistance. 

(b)  changes  In  the  administration  of  the 
grantee's  or  delegate  agency's  program  or 
activities. 

(c)  an  order  to  an  agency  directing  the  dis- 
missal, suspension,  transfer  or  reprimand 
of  an  employee  or  other  p>er8on  engaged  ia 
carrying  out  the  agency's  program. 

APPENDIX   A 

EXCKRPTS    FEOM    THE    ECONOmC    OPPORTtTNITT 
ACT 

Sec.  213(a).  "Each  community  action 
agency  shall  observe,  and  shall  (as  appro- 
priate) require  or  encourage  other  agencies 
participating  In  a  community  action  pro- 
gram to  observe,  standards  of  organization, 
management  and  administration  which  will 
assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all 
program  activities  are  conducted  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  title  and  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  assistance  effectively,  effi- 
ciently, and  free  of  any  taint  of  partisan  po- 
litical bias.  ,  .  ."  "Each  community  action 
agency  shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry 
out  this  section.  .  .  ." 

Sec.  213(b).  "The  Director  shall  prescribe 
rules  or  regulations  to  supplement  subsec- 
tion (a),  which  shall  be  binding  on  all  agen- 
cies carrying  on  community  action  program 
activities  with  financial  assistance  under  this 
tlUe." 

Sec.  602(n).  "In  addition  to  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  Aot,  to  establish 
such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and  proce- 
dures, prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions .  .  .  and  generally  perform  such  func- 
tions and  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  603(a).  "For  purposes  of  chapter  15 
of  Title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  any 
overall  conMnunlty  action  agency  which  as- 
sumes  responsibility  for  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  coordinating  community-wide  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  receives  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or 
local  agency:  and  for  purposes  of  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  1502(a)  of  such  title 
any  agency  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency." 

Sec.  603(b) .  "Programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  carried  on  In  a  manner  In- 
volving the  use  of  program  funds,  the  provi- 
sion of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assign- 
ment of  personnel  in  a  manner  supporting  or 
resulting  In  the  Identification  of  such  pro- 
grams with  (1)  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activity  or  any  other  political  activ- 
ity associated  with  a  candidate,  or  contend- 
ing faction  or  group.  In  an  election  for  public 
or  party  office,  (2)  any  activity  to  provide 
voters  or  prospective  voters  with  transporta- 
tion to  the  polls  or  similar  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  election,  or  (3)  any 
voter  registration  activity.  The  Director,  after 
consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, shall  issue  rules  and  regulations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enforcement  of  this  section, 
which  shall  Include  provisions  for  summary 
su'^pension  of  assistance  or  other  action  nec- 
essary to  permit  enforcement  on  an  emer- 
gency basis." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  have  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  new  administration 
of  the  OEO  and  they  have  ruled  it  is  per- 
fectly in  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  the  amend- 
ment which  he  offered,  that  no  contract 
can  be  entered  into  by  Upward  Bound, 
with   a   private   corporation,   the   very 
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amendment  the  gentleman  from  Wlscon- 
?S  offered  in  1967-and  with  every  good 
reason— does  he  think  that  Upward 
S>und  now  in  the  OEO  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  contracts  with  a  pri- 
vate corporation.  .       t   om 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
•satisfied  may  I  say  to  the  gentlewoman, 
Jat  the  actions  that  have  been  taken 
regarding  Upward  Bound  are  in  com- 
pliance with  that  amendment,  with 
which  you  and  I  are  in  agreement. 

I  notice  with  some  interest,  and  I  was 
not  aware  of  it  until  I  read  the  amend- 
ment or  the  substitute  this  afternoon, 
that  you  are  going  beyond  that  m  pro- 
vVSig  in  the  substitute  that  provision 
which  would  prevent  any  comparable 
nroKram  as  found  on  page  13. 

£  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment we  adopted  last  year  in  1968  pre- 
vented the  OEO  from  carrying  on  any 
Upward  Bound  projects  of  any  kind? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  wiU  say 
that  they  are  not  carrying  on  Upward 
Boimd  projects.  I  think  that  is  Qu.te 

'^^  Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  is  this 
UB  project  at  the  penitentiary  in  Ore- 
gon. How  does  it  happen  that  they  have 
that  with  the  same  enroUees  and  the 
same  faculty  members  and  the  same 
vocations  and  the  very  same  classes  that 
it  had  before  we  passed  the  amendment. 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  On  the 
basisthat  it  was  done  under  a  different 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  also  study  the  history  of  this. 
STwUl  find  that  the  Senate  and  House 
amendments  both  prohibit  an  Upward 
Bound  program  and  somehow  we  must 
bear  the  responsibiUty.  in  the  conference 
report  only,  in  the  conference  report- 
in  neither  the  House  nor  Senate  bill  be- 
fore it  went  to  conference  was  reference 
made  to  that  particular  section 

At  that  time  it  was  an  interesting  sub- 
ject to  see  who  was  writing  the  in- 
ference report.  But  if  you  have  studied 
it  that  Is  the  fact,  and  It  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  Congress.  . 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  fully 
underetand  the  distinguished  gent  e- 
woman's  concern  about  this  particular 
item  I  am  one  who  wUl  not  defend  the 
agency  if  it  is  not  following  the  law  and 
the  distinguished   gentlewoman  knows 

that. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  fair  to  char- 
acterize what  the  agency  has  done  prior 
to  this  in  the  same  manner  as  what  you 
now  refer  to  as  essentiaUy  an  UPward 
Bound  program.  That  amendment  which 
was  adopted  transferredto  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Upward  Bound. 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  they  are 
doing  that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  They  are 
carrying  on  a  program.  You  say  they  are 
calling  it  an  Upward  Bound  program  at 
Oregon  State  Penitentiary.  "  would  be 
my  own  best  judgment,  frankly,  having 
taken  a  look  at  what  little  information 
has  been  available  to  me  on  that,  that 
it  is  not  covered  by  the  present  law. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Has  the  gen- 
Ueman  seen  the  letters  that  have  come 


from  the  OEO  itself  on  tiieir  letterheads 
in  which  tiiey  refer  to  It  as  the  Upward 
Bound  prison  program? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  be  glad 
to  supply  the  gentleman  with  copies— as 
I  did  m  the  committee  one  day— 12  or  15 
documents  from  the  OEO  Itself  on  their 
letterheads  in  which  it  was  referred  to 
as  the  Upward  Bound  prison  program  of 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  dis- 
tinguished   gentlewoman   is   making    a 
point  with  which  I  frankly  do  not  en- 
tirely disagree.  I  am  afraid  that  she  has 
the  impiKsion  that  I  may.  Much  of  what 
I  wanted  to  direct  my  own  remarks  to  is 
in  the  area  of  Uie  very  serious  problem 
which  I  have,  and  which  I  regret  to  have 
given  the  circumstances,  of  my  finding 
myself  in  a  position  of  not  totally  agree- 
ing with   the  package   tiiat  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Ayres)  ,  the  gentleman  frcm  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE).  the  gentiewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  that.  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  right  to  disagree  with  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  But 
I  was  trying  to  dispute  the  statement  by 
the  gentieman  from  Wisconsm  that 
things  have  changed  down  there. 

Mr    STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.   I  will 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
that  I  understand  clearly  that  much  of 
what  has  been  wrong  has  not  been  fully 
corrected.  I  would  be  Uie  first  to  adnUt 
that.  I  am  suggesting  to  her  and  to 
Members  of  this  House  that  there  is 
now   a   very   substantive   difference   In 
terms  of  the  role  of  OEO  as  an  agency 
in  contrast  to  what  has  been  true  in  the 
past  It  was  to  that  point  I  was  addressing 
myself  before  we  got  Into  this  coUoquy. 
I  would  like  to  pursue  that  in  terms  ol 
saying  I  think  It  Is  quite  clear  that  at 
the  time  this  agency  was  created  by 
the  Congress,  it  was  in  what  I  consider 
to  be  four  conflicting  roles.  I  was  not 
here    at    Uie    time    tills   program   was 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  but  It  was 
created  to  be  In  the  position  of  innova- 
tor, coordinator,  advocate,  and  operator. 
And  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  any 
single  agency  of  Uie  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  government  to  try  to 
carry  on  those  roles,  which  in  man^ 
cases  wUl  conflict.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
both  an  advocate  and  a  coordinator.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  both  an  innovator  and 
an  operator.  I  think  what  needs  to  be 
understood  by  the  Members  of  this  House 
as  we  consider  what  changes  we  rfiould 
make  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
is  that  we  are  not  now  facing  an  agency 
with  these  same  kinds  of  conflicting 

"we  now  have  an  agency  which,  in  my 
judgment  at  least,  is  to  a  large  extent 
free  of  both  ttie  operattonal  and  the 
coordinative  roles  that  were  given  to  it 
under  the  legislation.  That  has  been  ac- 
complished because  the  Nixon  admlnls- 
ti-ation  has  recognized  that  it  could  not 
be  aU  things  to  aU  people,  and  what 
we  now  have  is  an  agency  in  which 
there  is  the  effort  made  to  be  an  inno- 
vator OEO,  in  President  Nixon  s  words, 


is  supposed  to  be  the  research  and  de- 
velopment arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  my  question  and  my^f <>»- 
cem  over  that  portion  of  tiie  substitute 
offered  by  distinguished  Members  of  this 
House  which  I  think  would  do  damage 
to  that  role  as  it  has  been  clearly  enun- 
ciated by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tieman yield?  4       T   „«, 
Mr    STEIGER  of   Wisconsin.   I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  indicated  that  the  OEO  is 
no  longer  an  operattag  agency. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  I  did 
not  say  that  it  was  entirely  free  of  its 
operational  responsibilities.  It  does  have 
legal  services.  It  does  have  neighborhood 
health  centers.  Those  are,  as  you  know, 
not  the  same  in  terms  of  operational 

capability  as,  for  example 

Mr.  QUIE.  Is  it  true  of  the  medical 

program?  ,      _.    .  .„ 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 

not  an  operational  program. 
Mr.  QUIE.  How  about  the  emergency 

food  program?  .     »,  ^       ,  k 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Not  as  Job 
Corps,  not  as  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
not  as  Headstart. 
Mr   QUIE.  How  does  it  differ? 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  it 
is  quite  clear,  in  terms  of  its  difference,  in 
that  this  is  a  program  operated  by  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  not  by  OEO. 
In  addition,  it  has  a  variety  of  different 
kinds  of  thrusts.  It  has  not  been,  thank 
heavens — and  it  was  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  created  this  program,  and  I  cannot 
teU  him  how  pleased  I  am  that  he  pro- 
vided leadership  in  meeting  the  hunger 
Issue  during  the  years  he  has  served  in 
Congress— but  it  has  not  been  fossilized 
through  its  operation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  fossilized.  You  mean  the  Job 
Corps  has  been  fossilized?  Do  you  mean 
the  Job  Corps  has  been  and  the  emer- 
gency food  service  has  not  been? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
correct.  Those  are  not  operated  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  operating  programs 
you  are  talking  about  have  been  spun  off. 
but  the  Emergency  Pood  Program  is  an 
operating  program. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
have  an  honest  difference  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  in  terms  of  def- 
inition. .  ^    ^  .4_V1- 

Mr  QUIE.  If  we  could  find  a  suitable 
deflnition,  we  might  not  find  ourselves 
in  disagreement.  ,      «    *   t 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  First,  I 
would  say  Legal  Services  would  be  an 
example,  because  Legal  Services  reaUy 
would  not  fit  into  the  work  of  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  an  operating  program. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  and 
it  is  not  in  terms  of  what  I  look  at.  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  problems  of  OEO 
in  having  undertaken  these  four  conmct- 
Ing  rolea.  That  is  why  I  have  supported 
the  gentieman  In  every  effort  in  trying 
to  transfer  operating  programs  out  or 
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the  agency.  We  did  it  in  relation  to  the 
manpower  programs.  That  is  what  we 
did  in  the  education  and  the  Job  Corps 
programs.  Those  were  the  major,  impor- 
tant operating  programs  that  took  staff, 
large  headquarters  staff  and  regional 

office  staff.  ,  . 

The  program  had  a  series  of  separate, 
distinct  requirements  that  were  then  put 
upon  those  who  operated  in  the  field. 
Legal  services  does  not  operate  in  that 
way  Nor  is  health  centers  on  food  and 
medical  services,  for  there  the  staff  is  a 
small  group  of  professionals  but  not  large 
operating  staffs  as  in  the  others.  That  is 
the  distinction,  may  I  say  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  the  distinction,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  does  not 
operate  through  a  State  administration 
in  the  case  of  legal  services.  That  is  what 
makes  the  distinction. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  not 
at  ali  That  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
frankly,  so  far  as  the  discussion  on  this 
point  is  concerned.  What  I  am  suggestmg 
to  the  genUeman  is  that  he  Is  not  clearly, 
in  my  judgment,  at  least,  fully  focusing 
on  or  understanding  the  role  of  GEO  as  it 
js  today,  not  what  it  was  in  1967  or  1966 
jiT  lasa.  I  believe  that  is  a  very  important 
difference.  ^  ^  ___ 

Mr  QUIE.  I  am  looking  at  what  GEO 
is  presentiy  doing.  It  has  titie  n  pro- 
grams, all  programs  under  titie  n  with 
the  exception  of  Headstart  and  Follow 
Through.  None  of  those,  in  my  definition, 
are  operating  programs,  if  operating  pro- 
grams are  different  from  research  and 
pilot  programs.  „  ^     ^v, 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Under  the 
genUeman's  definition  they,  too,  would 
be  operating  programs. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  there  is  a  pilot  program 
in  operation,  then  that  will  become  an 
operating  program.  A  number  of  these 
programs  now  operating,  in  my  defini- 
tion, started  out  as  pilot  programs. 

I  would  ask  the  gentieman,  if  he  feels 
that  research  pilot  programs  should  not 
go  through  a  State  administration— this 
is  I  understand,  his  strongest  objection 
to  the  substitute— how  is  this  different 
from  the  innovative  program  that  runs 
through  titie  HI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  which  I  believe 
the  gentieman  supported,  on  the  transfer 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
sole  jurisdiction  to  one  administered 
through  a  State  agency? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  wUl  say 
to  the  gentieman,  I  have  serious  objec- 
tions not  just  to  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  but  to  legal  services. 
There  are  the  two  parts. 

If  the  genUeman  wants  to  modify  the 
amendment.  I  would  be  happy  to  work 
with  him  to  do  so,  to  make  this  apply 
to  local  community  initiative  funds,  and 
have  that  be  the  activity  and  the  re- 
sponsibilityrof  the  State  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  distributing  funds. 
That  probably  would  be  acceptable. 

I  say  that  for  two  reasons.  One  is  be- 
cause insofar  as  the  case  of  legal  services 
is  concerned  I  would  hesitate  to  have 
the  imposition  of  a  State  agency  admin- 
istration onHhat  program  when  in  fact 
imder  the  legal  services  program  it  may 
be  the  Governor  who  is  being  sued.  I  say 
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this  quite  frankly,  being  very  candid,  as 
it  would  be  a  serious  effort  to  impair  the 
ability  of  the  legal  services  program  to 
be  carried  on  in  an  unfettered  fashion. 
I  do  not  think  that  should  happen. 
Second,  I  would  say  to  the  genUeman 
that  one  cannot  give  up  the  allocation 
of  the  funds  under  the  research  and 
demonstration  program  to  the  State 
plan  concept,  which  is  what  the  amend- 
ment requires,  and  then  ask  the  agen- 
cy the  GEO,  to  be  the  research  and  de- 
velopment arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  sorry;  I  just  do  not  see  how 
the  attempt  to  get  that  woAs.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  is  in  line  vrtth 
what  President  Nixon  has  asked  the 
agency  to  be. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield. 

Mr  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  could 
develop  his  reasons  for  accepting  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  Office 
of  Education,  being  the  research  and  in- 
novative agency  and  stUl  doing  it 
through  State  departments  of  education, 
as  we  require  by  law.  and  why  it  is  not 
acceptable  in  OEO,  then  perhaps  I  could 
better  understand  it. 

I  will  add  another  question,  but  I  will 
let  the  gentleman  answer  this  first. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  As  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  Minne- 
sota knows,  we  have  gone  around  on 
that  discussion  for  some  length  of  time. 
I  believe  it  is  several  months  at  this 
point  the  gentleman  and  I  have  talked 
about  that  particular  issue. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  it  again, 
that  what  I  see  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  in  terms  of  the  judgment 
made  by  the  Nixon  administration  and 
the  role  given  to  that  agency  is  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to  actions  that  have  been 
taken  in  the  past.  Nor  is  the  example 
of  what  we  did  in  education,  where  all 
50  States  have  had,  since  they  have  en- 
tered the  Union,  primary  responsibility 
for  education.  Only  recently  has  the  Fed- 
eral Government  come  in.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  those  tilings  ought  not  to  be 
operated  by  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  local  school  boards.  This 
problem  on  how  we  go  about  breaking 
the  cycle  of  poverty  is  not  an  analogous 
situation,  and  it  is  on  that  basis  that 
I  make  the  distinction. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  guess  I  do  not  find  that 
distinction  in  my  concept  of  federalism 
that  the  genUeman  finds  in  his  philos- 
ophy. I  believe,  though,  he  has  the  same 
concept  as  I  have  of  federalism  with  the 
exception  of  the  OEO. 

Let  me  ask  you  now  tills  question: 
When  we  have  a  problem  of  State  ad- 
ministration, as  we  developed  in  the 
substitute,  where  legal  services  might 
sue  a  Governor  or  a  State  agency,  which 
is  really  the  Governor,  how  is  that  dif- 
ferent than  the  legal  services  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Government 
suing  the  Federal  Government?  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  trouble  there. 
They  continue  to  sue  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  put  legal  services  under  the 


Department  of  Justice,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  calls  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  defend  them  in  the 
case  of  a  suit. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  You  just 
answered  your  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  put 
the  State  Economic  Opportunity  Office 
under  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
and  that  is  the  means  by  which  the 
Governor  of  the  State  is  defended— 
through  the  Attorney  General's  office.  We 
propose  to  have  a  separate  agency  right 
in  the  State  government.  There  is  no 
problem  for  the  Federal  Government 
legal  services  attorney  suing  them.  There 
should  be  no  problem  for  the  State  as- 
suming the  administrative  responsibil- 
ities of  the  regional  office  if  they  have 
an  attorney  there  to  sue  the  State.  We 
do  not  have  any  problem  when  the  local 
government  is  the  Community  Action 
agency  and  funds  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram when  those  legal  services  attor- 
neys sue  that  local  government. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  My  friend 
draws  that  thin  line. 
Mr.  QUIE.  But  it  is  a  line. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  And  fo- 
cuses his  attention  on  those  bad  people 
in  the  regional  offices.  I  do  not  hold  any 
brief  for  regional  offices.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
is  well  aware  of  the  very  serious  impli- 
cations which  I  see  and  which  I  have 
pointed  out  to  him  on  past  occasions 
about  the  concept  of  attempting  to  take 
what  is  now  the  innovative  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  no  longer  mak- 
ing it  the  innovative  arm,  but,  in  fact, 
giving  control  over  to  State  govern- 
ments. It  is  just  that  simple.  It  is  a 
very  clear  but  very  difficult  problem,  I 
will  say  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota, 
in  which  we  are  faced  with  the  position 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  and  the 
second  ranking  minority  member  on  our 
committee  against  that  position  taken 
by  the  Director  of  OEO  and  I  would  as- 
sume the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  the  charter  that  he  has  given 
to  the  agency.  I  do  not  like  to  be  put 
in  that  position. 

I  take  this  time,  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
because  I  think  the  3  hours  of  debate  that 
have  taken  place  under  the  special  orders 
have  served  a  very  real  purpose.  The 
substitute  is  out.  We  can  look  at  it  in 
detail.  I  intend  at  some  point  in  the  very 
near  future  to  try  to  analyze  it  more 
thoroughly,  because  I  saw  it  for  the  first 
time  this  afternoon.  I  have  had  only 
3  '/a  or  4  hours  to  try  to  read  it  and  listen 
to  the  debate.  So  I  am  in  the  difficult 
position  of  not  being  able  to  comment 
with  any  degree  of  precision  at  all  about 
any  of  the  implications  of  the  substitute. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  comment  and  a  question,  and  I  will 
try  to  make  it  clear  and  brief  so  he  can 
go  on  with  his  presentation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  find  this  difficulty 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  does 
that  I  am  at  a  different  point  of  view 
from  the  Director  of  OEO  because  I  look 
at  my  primary  responsibility  as  being 
that  of  representing  my  people  and  mak- 
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I  believe  is  right.  ^  ^^^^^  governments  and  involv-  community  action  operaUoM  (Local 
And  I  believe  as  best  we  can  m  tne  f^*-  ^  governments  to  a  far  greater  initiative.  Training  and  Technical 
purpose  of  making  our  Party  as  strong  «»8J^  ^  ^  ^^^^  geem  to  me  to  ABsistance.  state  Economic  Oppor- 
fts  Dossible  and  to  agree  with  the  ad-  ?fKi^,-i",J:  nn^.tion  for  any  Member  tunity  Offices.  Program  Direction 
SrKtion  when  we  can.  I  wUl  bend  be  ^^  ^SrS  X  Our  dis-  and  lenlor  Opportunity  Service...  W93. 4 
over  backw^d  whenever  I  can  to^o  J^^^^^f  there^is  one,  comes  in  '^^^^^^^.^--Icou.pr.i^in^iv. 
that.ButwhenIth^k1Jey  areoff^  a^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  one  go^  " Sth  ^le^ces;  Einergency  Food 
I  guess  I  will  take  my  ,^,^^P^"°^"V  fnilv  Uie  degree  to  which  what  I  see  as  a  role  ^^  Medical  Services;  Family  Plan- 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  fuUy  ^\^^^       as  the  new  administration        ^ing) 127.  o 

respect  that.  I,  too,  Arsf^P'^^^^iL^i^^  has  characterized  it,  as  contrasted  to     Migrants 33.  o 

sixth  district  but  in  this  situation  we  face  Jf  ^  cj^J^^^  ^j^^  ^ole  of  Uie  agency  if  Research  and  pUot  programs 114. 6 

the  problem  of  choosing  alternatives.  ^l?^Lo4  the  substitute  in  its  present  "^^'^---r—^" —      SS 

MT.  QUIE.  SO.  now.  I  would  like  U,  ask  ^^^'JfS^J^^  X  distinction.  That  is  Oeneral  direction _1^ 

the  gentleman  a  <luestion :  If  this  is  now  •        ^.^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  about  and  be  775.0 

a  research  and  an  mnovatlon  Pro^am  ^^  ^^h  in  the  next  few  days  be-  ^^^            ^    ^.^ 

then  it  would  be  ""'^^Jf  Xr^bv  a  fore  ttiis  bill  comes  to  the  floor  for  any  Millions 

statute  to  lay  out  a  ^^^ans  tT«tlve  re-  kind  of  action.                       ,           ^    ^  Department  of  Labor   (Job  Corps; 

State  could  assume  admmistrauve  re  eentleman  from  Minnesota  has  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps;  Con- 

sponsibility  in  a  developmental  and  co-  «  ^      b               j         j  gj^u  be  happy  centrated  Employment  ^ogram; 

ordination  program.  The  present  Direc-  f^V^i  ""^"^^im  ^^^  Opportunities  in  the  Business 

?OT  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  set  up  a  ^  ,J;^<*o{j°  i*"?"  ^OUld   just  say   that  I  Sector;    Public    service    careers/ 

pr'og^m  Mr.  Carluccl,  in  which  he  said  ^Mr^  th^^^Lman  forbidding.  I  guess  f-, JJ--"^  .T!^^T.."'T.    mi.  3 

this:  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  are  Dgpj^t^gnt   of   Health.   Education 

This    primary    emphasis    or   the    Ha^a"  absolutely  going  to  disagree,  no  matter  ^^^  welfare    (Head  Start;    Head 

SEOO/PDP  proposal  Is  on  the  development  arguments  can  be  brought  start  Follow-Through) -.-      389.7 

and  «K>rdlnatloTof  State  level  resources  to  ^J*J,|'^°5°J(Jngin  one  instance  like  it  Department  of   Agriculture    (Rural 

benefit  the  poor.  ^^-^^  ^  ^^  ^  looking  in  that  direction  Loans ) "  " 

They  are  doing  that  in  Hawaii  and  I  ^  ^^  ^g  ^^^  exactly  a  new  venture  of  ^  373.0 

the  act  a  strucwre  u  opportunity     !?t.i!,^ynne  to  bTfriends  and  work  to-        $660.7  million  of  the  $775  million  of  OEO 

Zcf  I  -Ta.K  tS,  7  ^.tS^rn^e'^Se.  on  son,,  other    --»--^"-  ^~rS,-"C„;? 

t„",J,/TS?f5r«m''S5S;Sii  S%'.  -"^"'sTEIGEB    o,    Wisconsin^   Mr.  -»---.'  SU"^.5  SSS  fcl 

make  the  record  clear.  That  program  in  speaker,  I  appreciate  very  much  tne  com-  ^^^^  Agencies  have  authority  to  administer 

Hawaii  is  not  one  in  which  the  State  is  ^^^^  ^f  ^^e  genUeman  from  Minnesota,  ^nti-poverty  programs  in  2,000  counties,  serv- 

Sibuting  the  money  to  local  commu-  j  ^       ^^  ^  possible  to  agree,  and  I  am  ^     g  muiion  poor.  They  employ  92  ()oo  pro- 

•f„  o.Hrm  nroeram  not  too  sure  that  it  is,  but  I  at  least  al-  fesslonals,    170,000    non-prof esslonals.    and 

"SrOUlE    Mr    speaker,  if  the  gen-  Jays  hold  the  hope  Uiat  this  can  be  done,  utilize  200.000  voiunt«.rs. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  opea^ci.  waysiioiu  wic      v  community  Action  funds  are  also  granted 

tleman  will  ^ield  further  they  have  noi  ^nd  I  at  ^e^sj;  will  strive  m  my  Economic  Opportunity  Offices  which 

reached  that  point  as  yet  and  I  do  not  efforts  to  try  a^f^J^^fi^^^^ie  bS  be-  have  the  responsibility  for  the  coordination 

wTow  as  to  what  detail  they  will  finally  ^r.  Speaker,  for  some  time  bacK  oe  programs^^thin  their  states,  a  greater 

hP  able  to  do  it.  However,  let  me  read  jQ^e  Uie  questions  and  answers  that  pre  ^^^^^  ^  ^        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  participation 

V^^fyTpr-  ceded   these   comments   I   attempted   to  ^^  fj^^  grates  in  the  planning  and  supervision 

!1.        .,«.tv  win  involve  the  maintenance  try  and  focus  in  on  what  I  saw  as  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  programs  than  ever  before. 

This  activity  ^1^^^^^^^  ^encles,  the  fa-  ne^V  OEO  in  terms  of  what  changes  have  ^^^  initiative. -Uyc^\  initiative  programs 

°  nVfifon  ?f    beSr    c«Kdl^tton    between  J^gn  made.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  ^^^  ^hose  originally  developed  by  Poverty-area 

ciutauon    of    better    c                 ^esponslblll-  [^rl"ifous  consent  at  this  point  to  m-  residents  m  response  to  their  perception  of 

«****«nd  ?S  deTelopmen^and  recommenda-  "^f"™^^  charte  and  tables  which  dis-  needs.  Versatile  In  character  they  Include 

^^T^^^V^T'^'^.T^^^^n^X  S£^nTomewh?t  more  detail  Uie  new  ^-^^^TJ^''^:^^^^^^^^^ 

nlsms  between  Stal^  "nd  the  development  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  ?,on  S^^^^^^^y  «^»'*^  ^'"'  "^""^  °''''"  °^ 

erty  responslblllti^.   ^^**  *^*  Sing  and  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ^""^^^3'^  .,  choosing, 

f undCCchaS^  be S^n^tate  Igen-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  c°mm       y      ^^^^.^^  „^  ff*^?^-!^ 

funding   mechanisms  ^^^  ^^^^  Wisconsin?  amendments  to  the  EOA  in  1967.  established 

*^  ®                                                           _,„<.  i_  There  was  no  objection.  _    new   special    emphasis    program    entitled 

Mr    STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  That  is  material  referred  to  follows:  -senior  Opportunities  and  Services"  (SOS) 

--irse-ii^bSitr^"^^°"7;  TH?rrc.o.^Ecoo..o..a...  f^f^--i^-jz%^^ 

^"Mr.^QUIE.  It  comes  very  close  to  what  ^^^^  J-o>  ^  ^^^  ^ ^  m^^.u^Job  ttirng^^d^m^S"- 

we  are  attempting  to  do  of  Economic  opportunity  has  undergone  a  P^^^^*^*'^,*,^^,^  p^jects  to  assist  In  home 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  sir.  ^^^^^  ^^  changes.  ^^^l^  care  and  homemaklng  and  the  devel- 

Mr    QUIE.  It  does  not  spell  out  that         ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^  Administration  OEO  has  a  ne  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  controlled  by  older 

thlTprovislon  will  have  tiie  exact  dis-  ^^^  j^cus  and  operates  ™^ny  J^f.f/J^f  P5?:  Arsons  themselves.   In  FY   1970.   about  $9 

trihntion  Of  all  funds  and   that  is  the  grams  from  those  originally  conceived  In  the  pe^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  200  pro- 

iIoTTfHot  wp  make  in  the  provision  that  1964  legislation.  ^^is  for  older  poor  persons. 

erams  and  devise  a  means  by  which  they  ^"^^^^^'^"i-^ted  programs  administered  by  n^mg  on  Federal  reservations  to  help  them- 

S  distribute  the  money  as  equitably  ^^^'^tgSci^s;  $775  million  of  the  $2.048  l,,l  over  404,000  i^'^^  P*^PJS;!^^ 

iTpSe  wiUiln   the   State.   But    al-  ^^^^e?^  ^  fund  programs  administered  these  reservatlonsjn  FY  1969  OEO  p««« 

^v    the  regional  office  does  that  for  ^"j,^  ^g^^  of  Economic  opportunity.  directly  reached  323.WW  or  90  .  or  tne^ 

H^aU^uTjust  that  one  additional  "'r^^^^^^^^X:l^X^^l^^  Sng^rn^^^^n^vrp  Jff  consum^ 

^ISr    S^GER  of  Wisconsin.   AS  the  ?^^e^t;Ma^atlo^ns  of  0^0  programs  coun^^,.  -  -rSl^l^^.^^^^ 

gentieman  knows,  I  fully  concur  m  the  and  their  missions. 
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tbeM  programa  and  to  expand  OBO  programs 
to  Include  other  States,  such  as  Oallfomla, 
Nevada,  Michigan,  etc.,  where  Indians  reside 
on  small  reservations,  rancherlas,  and 
colonies. 

Legal  services 

More  than  1,800  lav^ers,  handling  over  one 
mllUon  cases  per  year,  are  working  In  neigh- 
borhood legal  sei  vices  programs  to  bring  legal 
representation  and  equal  Justice  to  the  poor. 
The  860  Neighborhood  Law  Offices  are  a  visi- 
ble demonstration  to  the  poor  that  they  have 
redress  to  their  grievances  through  legal 
means  rather  than  through  Illegal  demon- 
strations. In  PTT  1970  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  requesting  »64  million  to 
bring  legal  assistance  to  the  poor. 
Health  programa 

OEO's  Office  of  Health  Affairs  coordinates 
and  supporu  a  broad  variety  of  programs  to 
assUt  victims  of  poverty.  Major  programs  In- 
clude : 

Comprehensive  Health  S*r»ices.— Currently 
49  Comprehensive  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers  have  been  funded  to  demonstrate 
new  methods  of  making  high  quaUty  health 
care  available  to  both  urban  and  r\iral  poor. 
When  the  projects  are  fully  operational,  more 
than  1,000.000  poor  persons  will  be  receiving 
a  comprehensive  range  of  health  sources  with 
primary  emphasis  on  preventive,  ambulatory 
medical  care.  These  programs  offer  oppor- 
ttmltlertn  career  health  Jobs  to  3,000  Neigh- 
borhood-residents. Funds  for  this  program 
are  being  Increased  by  more  than  50%  In 
PY  1970,  for  a  total  expenditure  of  »74 
mllUon. 

Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services.— 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  makes 
funds  available  through  oommvmlty  action 
agencies  to  combat  conditions  of  hunger, 
malnutrition  and  undernutrition.  OEO  fimds 
are  utUlzed  primarily  to  facilitate  access  by 
the  poor  to  other  federal,  sUte  and  local 
food  assistance  programs  and  are  targeted 
towards  the  hard-core  poor  not  reached  by 
efforts  of  other  agencies.  Nutrition  and  con- 
sumer education  projects  are  given  empha- 
sis. In  FY  1970  $30  million  will  be  expended 
m  the  effort  to  assist  more  than  1V4  million 
persons  In  475  projects  across  the  country. 

Family  Planning. — In  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  making  family  planning 
assUtance  available  to  all  American  women 
despite  their  economic  condition,  OEO  Is  In- 
creasing Its  effwt  to  922  mlUlon  In  this  area 
for  FY  1970.  A  full  range  of  services  Including 
out-reach,  education,  counseling,  medical  ex- 
amination, laboratory  tests,  supplies  and  re- 
ferrals Is  offered.  Last  year  more  than  250.000 
needy  women  took  advantage  of  tills  op- 
portunity to  provide  an  alternative  to  un- 
wanted pregnancies,  which  tend  to  keep 
families  m  poverty.  The  230  projects  em- 
ployed 1.000  poor  persons. 
Migrants 

Through  this  progma  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Is  able  to  aid  migrant 
and  seasonally  employed  farm  workers  and 
their  famiUes.  In  FY  1969.  266,000  migrant 
workers  and  their  families  received  the  bene- 
fits of  OEO  programs  for  education.  Job 
training,  day  care,  self-help  and  temporary 
housing  and  sanltAtlon  facilities.  Nearly  1.500 
migrants  were  assisted  In  receiving  high 
school  equivalency  diplomas  and  over  8.000 
were  placed  In  Jobs.  Over  16,000  children 
received  day  care  services.  In  FY  1970  OEO 
has  requested  $33  million  for  migrant  pro- 
grams to  start  work  on  self-help  housing 
units  for  1,300  migrant  families,  to  increase 
Job-oriented  educaUon  for  38,000  adults  and 
provide  3.600  heads  of  families  with  re-em- 
ployment aaslstanoe. 

Research  and  pilot 

The  following  special  programs  are  a  part 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity^  In- 
Licwnfl  emphasis  on  development  of  Innova- 
tive acUvltlee: 


Special  /mpoc*.— Fifteen  special  Impact 
grants  were  made  In  FY  1969  for  programs 
designed  to  foster  community-based  business 
development  and  businesses  located  in 
ghetto  areas  that  are  aimed  at  employing 
and  serving  the  people  of  poor  communities. 
These  community  economic  development 
programs  will  increase  In  FY  1970  to  $38 
million. 

Research  and  Demonstration. — The  Re- 
search and  Demonsitratlon  funds  are  used  to 
test  and  evaluate  new  programs  in  such  areas 
as  employment,  economic  development,  early 
childhood  development,  housing.  Income 
maintenance,  and  individual  and  conununlty 
development.  $60.6  mHUon  is  planned  for 
these  activities  in  FY  1970. 
VISTA   (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) 

Currently  some  6.000  VISTA  Volimteers 
serve  In  more  than  1,000  communities  on  600 
projects  In  49  states,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
Pacific  Trust  TerrttOTles. 

Over  the  past  year  VISTA  has  launched 
a  broad  range  of  programs  Involving  volun- 
teers with  specific  professional  skills — 
lawyers,  business  school  graduates,  health 
specialists,  architects  and  planners — as  well 
as  volunteers  recruited  from  the  poverty 
community.  They  are  working  in  teams  of 
programs  designed  to  tackle  problems  of 
economic  development;  legal  aid  to  people 
and  Institutions  in  the  poverty  community; 
hunger  and  malnutrition;  self-help  housing; 
and  the  systematic  Involvement  of  universi- 
ties and  other  Institutions  of  the  private  sec- 
tor m  the  problems  of  poverty  In  their  com- 
munities. The  FY  1970  request  U  for  $37 
million. 

DELEGATED   PSOGRAMS   rUNOED   BT   OEO 

The  delegated  programs  which  are  funded 
out  of  the  OBO  budget  but  which  are  oper- 
ated by  the  Departments  of  Health,  Educa- 
Uon. and  Welfare,  Labor  or  AgrtciUture 
Include: 

Head  Start. — Head  Start  provides  education 
experiences,  social  services,  and  medical  and 
dental  care  to  pre-school  children  from  low- 
income  families.  In  FY  1970,  $332  milUon  has 
been  requested  to  assist  pre-school  children. 
The  programs  Involve  parents  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  program  and  many  mothers 
serve  as  teachers'  aides.  Head  Start  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Child  Development, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Head  Start  Follow-Through.— UitA  Start 
Follow-Through  Is  aimed  at  children  In 
kindergarten  and  elementary  school  who  were 
previously  In  Head  Start  classes.  It  Is  designed 
to  sustain  the  gains  that  disadvantaged 
children  made  in  Head  Start.  In  FY  1970,  the 
funds  will  Increase  to  $58  million  so  that 
62,500  children  can  be  helped.  Head  Start 
Follow-Through  Is  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Job  Corps. — Job  Corps  Is  a  training  pro- 
gram for  low-income  disadvantaged  youths 
ages  14-21.  Both  remedial  education  and 
vocational  and  technical  training  are  offered. 
EnroUees  train  either  at  Job  Corps  Centers 
or  at  In-  and  near -city  residential  manpower 
training  centers.  There  are  currently  49  Job 
Corps  Centers.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the 
establishment  of  20-25  In-  and  near-city 
centers.  The  FY  1970  budget  request  U  $176 
million.  Job  Corps  Is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. — ^The  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  provides  work  and 
training  for  approximately  130,000  low- 
income  youth  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
regular  employment.  The  FY  1970  request  Is 
for  $281.9  million.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Operation  Mainstream. — ^BCainstream  helps 
chronically  unemployed  adxilts,  especially  In 
rural  areas,  giving  them  employment  In  beau- 


tiflcatloh  and  community  betterment  proj- 
ects. The  $41  mlUlon  spent  on  this  program 
provides  Job  opportimitles  for  close  to  11,000 
persons.  The  Department  of  Labor  adminis- 
ters Operation  Mainstream. 

Job  Opportunities  in  the  Busiriess  Sector. — 
The  Job  Opportvmltles  in  the  Business  Sec- 
tor program  (JOBS)  Involves  private  em- 
ployers In  the  recrulUng,  training  and  hiring 
of  unemployed  and  low-income  persons. 
These  private  employers  are  offered  incen- 
tives which  help  defray  the  coats  of  this 
high-risk  employment  program.  The  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  provides  for  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  businessmen  In  the  pro- 
gram. The  FY  1970  request  for  $180  million 
will  ensure  the  placement  of  some  60,000 
hard-core  unemployed.  The  Department  of 
Labor  administers  JOBS. 

Public  Service  Careers. — PSC  is  modeled 
after  the  JOBS  program,  but  is  oriented  to- 
ward employment  In  the  public  sector.  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  encouraged 
to  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed.  In  FY 
1970,  the  first  year  for  PSC.  the  Labor  De- 
partment will  seek  to  place  16,700  disadvan- 
taged adults  In  public  sector  employment  for 
an  expenditure  of  $60  million. 

Concentrated  Employment  Program. — The 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  features 
special  programs  that  concentrate  work  and 
training  resources  in  an  area  with  a  large 
concentration  of  poor.  Included  In  this  pro- 
gram Is  the  New  Careers  Prog^ram,  which 
provides  employment  for  adults  In  commu- 
nity service  fields  such  as  health,  education 
and  public  safety.  $133  million  has  been  re- 
quested for  FY  1970.  The  Department  of 
Labor  administers  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program. 

Rural  Loans. — ^Tbe  Rural  Loans  Program 
provides  a  combination  of  credit  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  encourage  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  Increase  Income  potential 
among  the  rural  poor.  Loans  may  be  made 
to  Individual  or  cooperative  associations.  In 
FY  1969,  $12  million  worth  of  new  loans  were 
made.  In  FY  1970.  the  $12  million  of  new 
appropriations  will  provide  for  continued  ad- 
mlnllrtratlon  and.  together  with  repayments 
from  old  loans,  permit  granting  new  loans  in 
the  amoimt  of  $19  million. 

REDIRECTION   OF  THE   OfTICE   OT  ECONOMIC 
OPPOKTUNITT 

Organizational  changes 

Delegated*  Job  Corps  Program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  July  1.  1969. 

Delegated  the  Head  Start  Program  to  the 
DepEuiiment  of  Health.  ESducatlon  and  Wel- 
fare on  July  1, 1969. 

Transferred  the  Foster  Grandparents  Pro- 
gram to  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

Executed  this  Administration's  first  com- 
plete reorganization  of  any  major  federal 
agency. 

Proposed  the  Manpower  Training  Act. 
which  would  shift  all  operating  manpower 
programs  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Establishing  new  regional  offices  In  Boston. 
Denver,  and  Seattle. 

Relationship  loith  the  States 

Drafted  new  guidelines  providing  for  a 
stronger  state  voice  In  OEO  programs. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
strengthening  the  state  economic  opportu- 
nity offices  so  that  they  may — 

Jointly  develop  with  OEO  state  funding 
plans  for  the  expenditure  of  OEO  funds. 

Better  assist  OEO  grantees  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  their  applications  for 
funding,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity In  Its  review  of  these  applications. 

Participate  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  the  evaluation  of  OEO-funded 
programs  within  their  state. 

Be  more  effective  In  the  mobilization  of 
state-level  resources. 

Develop  better  ways  to  assist  the  poor  at 
the  state  level  by  the  provision  of  research 
and  demonstration  fxmds. 
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Authorized  program  development  planning 
grants  to  assist  the  states  in  tying  overall 
Itate  planning  activities  to  community  ac- 
tion programming.  , 

Developed  a  program  to  fund  a  range  of 
other  state  activities  that  strengthen  and 
capitalize  on  the  contributions  sUtes  can 
make. 

Community  acUon  operations 

Refused  to  refund  a  number  of  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  and  local  delegate  agen- 
cies because  of  poor  performance. 

Instituted  a  review  of  all  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness. 

Established  a  special  team  of  experts  to 
review  grants  released  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  1969. 

Sharpened  and  limited  the  focus  of  com- 
munity action  to  emphasize  the  mobilizing 
of  public  and  private  resources,  building 
conununlty  bridges,  and  stimulating  more 
effective  approaches  to  poverty  problems 

Prepared  In  draft  form  regulations  which 
orohlblt  the  hiring,  with  federal  funds,  of 
persons  with  recent  convictions  of  serious 
crimes  for  certain  sensitive  positions. 

Issued,  for  the  first  time,  regulations  im- 
plementing the  section  of  the  Act  which 
limits  administrative  costs  of  poverty  pro- 
grams to  not  more  than  15  percent  of  total 

'^  Issued     regulaUons     prohlblttng     feder^ 
funds  to  be  used  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed 

funds. 

Issued  regulations  limiting  the  publication 
of  newsletters  and  house  organs. 

Dratted  revision  of  OEO  policies  governing 
grantee  personnel  standards  and  practices. 

Issued  regulations  to  speed  up  grant  proc- 
essing time. 

Procurement  practices  and  conflict  of 

interest 
Prepared  in  draft  form  regulations  and 
poUcy  instructions  to  tighten  up  procure- 
ment practices.  These  regulations  woiUd— 
Place  controls  over  contracting  with  or- 
ganizations in  which  former  OEO  employees 
hold  senior  positions. 

Limit  procurements  which  are  made  with- 
out competition  and  Increase  the  number  of 
awards  to  small  business. 

Improve  procedures  for  evaluation  of  con- 
tract proposals. 

Prevent  confiicts  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
contractor  employees. 

Improve    the    quaUty    of    contract    work 
statements. 
Improve  the  procurement  practices  of  OBO 

grantees. 

Prepared  in  draft  form  strengthened  rules 
concerning  conflict  of  Interest  for  present 
and  former  OEO  employees. 
VISTA 

Upgraded  the  quality  of  VISTA  volunteers. 
Volunteers  will  be  older,  better  educated,  and 
more  highly  skilled. 

Increased  significantly  the  number  of 
volunteers  drawn  from  minority  groups. 

Emphasized  programs  using  professionally 
trained  volunteers  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  poor. 

Established  Improved  supervision  of  volun- 
teers. 

Reoriented  volunteer  training  to  take  plaoe 
In  the  conununlty  and  on  the  Job. 
Health  Services 

Elevated  the  Office  of  Health  Affairs  to 
a  separate  dlTlslon  which  reports  to  the 
Director. 

Expanded  emergency  food  and  medical  ae- 
slstance  programs. 

Legal  Services 

Elevated  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  to  a 
separate  division  which  reports  to  the 
Director. 

InitUted  recnUtlng  campaign  to  attract  ex- 
perienced, responalble  lawyers. 


Achieved  closer  cooperation  with  local  and 
state  bar  associations. 

Establishing  effecUve  evaluation  proce- 
dures to  Improve  management  of  the  local 
projects. 

Research.  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Redefined  OEO's  mission  to  be  the  center 
for  research  on  poverty  in  the  country. 

Instituted  the  establishment  of  more  pre- 
cise standards  for  measuring  performance 
than  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  used  in  the  past. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  go  on  now  to  dte- 
cuss  some  of  the  other  aspects  of  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  February  19.  on  June  2, 
on  August  11,  and  on  October  11  has 
made  a  number  of  statement^  regarding 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  statements  of  President  Nixon 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


PRESIDENT   NDCON'B  STATEMENT   ON   THE 

Orncx  or  Economic  Opportunitt 
On  February  19th,  President  Nixon  sent 
to  Congress  a  message  on  the  anti-poverty 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity m  which  he  called  for  a  one-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  following  are  excerpts  from  that  mes- 

^liie  blight  of  poverty  requires  priority 
attention.  It  engages  our  hearts  and  chal- 
lenges our  intelUgence.  It  cannot  and  wiu 
not  be  treated  Ughtly  or  indifferently,  or 
without  the  most  searching  examination  of 
how  best  to  marshal  the  resources  available 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  combating 

It " 

"From  the  experience  of  OEO,  we  have 
learned  the  value  of  havtag  In  the  Federal 
Oovemment  an  agency  whose  special  con- 
cern is  the  poor.  We  have  learned  the  need 
for  fiexlblUty,  responsiveness,  and  continuing 
innovation.  We  have  learned  the  need  for 
management  effectiveness." 

"In  making  these  changes.  I  recognize  that 
Innovation  costs  money — and  that  If  OEO 
is  to  continue  Its  effectiveness  as  an  innovat- 
ing agency,  adequate  funds  must  be  made 
available  on  a  continuing  basis.  It  Is  also  my 
intent  that  the  vital  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams wlU  be  pressed  forward,  and  that  In 
the  area  of  economic  development  OEO  will 
have  an  Important  role  to  play.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies.  In  fostering  com- 
munity-based business  development." 

On  June  2nd  President  Nixon  Issued  a 
statement  m  which  he  requested  a  two-year 
extension  of  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act: 
"I  wiU  request  an  extension  of  the  au- 
thorization for  OEO  appropriations  from 
June  30.  1969  to  June  30,  1971;  and  I  will 
ask  that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  be  extended  from  Jvme  30,  1970  to 
Jtine  30,  1973." 

"This  represents  a  change  from  my  earUer 
Intention.  ...  I  liave  now  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  a  two-year  extension  would  pro- 
vide a  better  framework  within  which  the 
necessary  improvements  in  the  anti-poverty 
program  can  be  made." 

"Under  the  leadership  of  the  new  OEO 
Director,  a  comprehensive  review  and  analy- 
sis of  anti-poverty  efforts  will  continue  dur- 
ing the  coming  months.  Its  purpose  will  be 
not  only  to  evaluate  existing  programs  and 
improve  their  operation,  but  also  to  deter- 
mine what  new  programs  should  be  initiated. 
"Many  of  the  Improvements  most  Imme- 
diately needed  faU  within  the  management 


authority  of  the  present  law.  For  example, 
planning  procedures  can  be  Improved,  pro- 
gram analysis  strengthened,  internal  reor- 
ganization accomplished,  and  more  rigorous 
management  and  fiscal  controls  Instituted. 
New  experimental  programs  can  also  be 
launched. 

"If  we  are  to  make  lasting  significant 
headway  against  poverty,  there  stlU  Is  a 
great  deal  to  be  learned  about  what  works 
and  what  does  not.  This  Administration  Is 
committed  to  search  for  that  knowledge, 
and  to  use  It.  We  are  committed  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  agency  whose  special  concern 
Is  the  poor  and  we  are  determined  to  make 
the  Nation's  anti-poverty  efforts  function 
more  efficiently  and  serve  the  poor  more 
cffcctlvclv." 

On  August  11  the  President  Issued  a  state- 
ment on  the  reorganization  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity: 

"We  must  become  pioneers  in  reshaping 
our  society  even  as  we  have  become  pioneers 
m  si>ace.  We  must  show  a  new  willingness 
to  take  risks  for  progress,  a  new  readiness 
to  try  the  untried." 

"Such  an  Innovative  spirit  should  charac- 
terize all  of  our  instltuUons  and  all  agencies 
of  government.  But  It  Is  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  that  social  pioneer- 
ing should  be  a  specialty.  It  Is  the  OEO  that 
should  act  as  the  "R  and  D"  arm  for  gov- 
ernment's social  prograans." 

"The  following  are  among  the  specific 
changes  In  OEO  which  I  am  announcing 
today: 

"Creation  of  a  new  Office  of  Program  De- 
velopment. 

"Revamping  and  strengthening  the  Office 
of  Planning,  Research  and  Evaluation 

"Strengthening  and  upgrading  the  Office 
of  Health  Services  and  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services 

"Creation  of  a  new  Office  of  Program  Oper- 
ations to  improve  the  administration  of  ac- 
tivities In  the  field. 

"I  believe  that  the  goal  of  full  economic, 
opportunity  for  every  American  can  be 
realized.  I  expect  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  play  a  central  role  In  that 
achievement.  With  new  organizational  struc- 
tures, new  operating  procedures,  and  a  new 
sense  of  precision  and  direction,  OBO  can 
be  one  of  the  most  creative  and  productive 
offices  m  the  government.  For  here  much 
of  our  social  pioneering  wlU  be  done.  Here 
will  begin  many  of  our  new  adventures." 

On  October  11  President  Nixon  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  message  on  several  legUlatlve 
Issues.  One  part  of  that  message  deals  with 
reform  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Concerning  OEO  reform,  the  President 
stated: 

"I  have  provided  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty   with   a   new   director,   a    new 
structure,  and  added  responsibilities  as  the 
research  and  development  arm  of  the  na- 
tion's effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the    poor.    OEO    U    now   strengthemng    the 
present  operating   programs,  including  the 
Community  Action  Agencies,  VISTA,  Legal 
Services.  Neighborhood  Health  Centers,  Fam- 
ily Planning.  Emergency  Food.  Rural.  Older 
Persons.  Indian  and  Migrant  Programs.  In 
addition,  there  Is  new  emphasis  on  research. 
the  evaluation  of  existing  Federal  social  pro- 
grams,  and  development   and   testing   new 
approaches  in  community  and  economic  de- 
velopment,   manpower    and    education,    to 
assist  the  poor  to  move  Into  the  economic 
Ufe  of  the  nation.  I  have  asked  for  a  two- 
year  extension   of   the   exUtlng   legislation, 
without  crippling  amendments.  I  believe  that 
a  reformed  OEO  has  a  major  and  contUxu- 
ing  role  to  play  In  our  nattonal  Ufe.  Here 
again,  there  is  no  need  or  justtflcatlon  for 
further  deUy." 


Mr  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  30  years  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  SUtes  has  be- 
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come  increasingly  centralized,  and  in- 
sensitive. As  a  means  of  remedying  the 
situation,  some  people  have  suggested  a 
"State  plan"  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  considering  such  a  plan, 
we  must  examine  to  what  extent  it  is 
consistent  with  the  goals  put  forth  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
was  passed,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity was  established  as  an  agency 
devoted  to  eliminating  poverty.  To  ac- 
complish this  mission  the  OEO  was  to 
function  as  an  advocate  for  the  poor, 
emphasizing  local  initiative,  and.  when 
necessary.  producing  institutional 
change.  The  use  of  a  "State  plan"  to 
guide  these  efforts  would  be  less  effective 
than  the  present  organization  in  imple- 
menting these  functions. 

The  first  advantage  the  OEO  has  over 
State  governments  in  the  poverty  field 
is  that  it  has  only  one  constituency.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  oruy 
goal  is  to  eliminate  poverty.  Conse- 
quently, the  poor  are  its  highest  priority. 

Many  of  the  States  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  poverty  problems  the  empha- 
sis Congress  indicated  they  deserve  when 
it  pasted  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
-  It  i«-«nportant  to  note  that  the  States 
can  hardly  perform  an  advocate  function 
for  the  poor  if  they  are  not  committed 
to  placing  a  high  priority  on  poverty 
problems.  Without  an  effective  advocacy 
function  the  States  can  hardly  be  a  pro- 
gressive agent  for  creating  institutional 
change.  Poverty  is  fundamentally  a  po- 
litical as  well  as  an  economic  problem. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  begin  to 
participate  in  partisan  politics.  What  is 
imphed  is  that  any  effective  poverty  ef- 
fort must  concern  itself  with  making 
constructive  changes  in  those  institu- 
tions which  have  created  the  present  sit- 
uation. In  some  instances,  as  the  legal 
services  program  has  shown,  the  State 
government  itself  may  be  the  institu- 
tion in  need  of  change.  Clearly  a  State  is 
less  likely  to  seek  changes  in  its  opera- 
tions than  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, an  outside  agency  with  an  inde- 
pendent constituency. 

Similarly  it  is  inadvisable  for  Gover- 
nors to  have  an  expanded  veto  power.  Be- 
cause of  the  cross-pressures  placed  on 
the  Governor,  it  becomes  very  difficult  for 
him  to  make  an  unbiased  evaluation  of 
local  poverty  programs.  While  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  must  face  the 
problem  of  the  natural  tendency  not  to 
criticize  oneself  adequately,  at  least  it 
has  only  one  main  interest:  to  make  the 
poverty  programs  as  effective  as  possible. 

A  second  reason  for  not  widening  Gov- 
ernors' veto  powers  is  that  this  places 
the  Governor  in  a  strictly  negative  posi- 
tion; the  effect  of  which  is  to  create  hos- 
tility between  the  States  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Governor 
needs  to  have  a  more  active  role  in  the 
poverty  program,  but  it  should  be  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  role,  not  a  negative 
veto  power. 

The  States  also  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
technics^  expertise.  As  we  learned  in 
1965  It  is  very  difficult  to  Institute  a  new 
structure  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Since 
1964  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


has  gained  valuable  experience  in  fight- 
ing poverty,  and  htis  a  staff  of  trained 
personnel.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we 
had  to  start  from  scratch  again  by  insti- 
tuting a  "State  plan"  system. 

"State  plans"  are,  of  course,  not  new. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  had  over  50  years  of 
experience  working  with  "State  plans." 
They  have  foimd  that  no  matter  how 
good  a  "State  plan"  looks  on  paper,  it 
often  is  not  a  feasible  method  of  admin- 
istering programs.  HEW  has  foimd  that 
there  is  often  no  plaiming  element  in- 
volved. The  result  Has  been  a  system  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
picking  up  the  check  for  State  programs 
which  have  not  been  adequately  thought 
out.  The  HEW  experience  with  the  States 
has  also  been  unfortunate  in  the  field  of 
evaluation.  Particularly  in  the  adult 
basic  education  suid  vocational  training 
program  the  States  have  not  been  co- 
operative in  helping  to  evaluate  program 
performance.  This  has  resulted  in  an- 
other instance  of  Federal-State  conflict. 

What  is  needed  is  a  Federal-State  part- 
nership, not  conflict.  We  need  to  be  able 
to  combine  those  resources  the  States 
have  with  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  this  way  the  effort  to  eliminate 
poverty  can  be  handled  with  maximiun 
efficiency. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
currently  working  on  such  a  partnership. 
By  increasing  the  funds  of  the  State  eco- 
nomic opportxinity  offices  by  30  percent, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
be  able  to  give  the  States  more  technical 
assistance.  Since  most  State  economic 
opportunity  offices  are  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's office,  the  increased  emphasis  on 
State  economic  opportunity  offices  wUl 
help  bring  the  Governor  into  the  poverty 
program  in  a  larger  and  more  construc- 
tive way  than  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  also  been  working  to  improve  State 
planning  capacities.  Recently  13  grants 
have  been  given  to  States  in  the  area  of 
planning.  It  is  in  this  field  as  much  as 
any  other  that  State  resources  can  be  of 
immense  help  to  the  effort  to  eliminate 
poverty.  While  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  a  highly  decentralized 
agency  already,  the  ability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  be  sensitive  to  local 
needs  will  help  make  the  poverty  effort 
that  much  more  successful. 

Thus  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  cognizant  of  the  need  for  utiliz- 
ing the  States  as  much  as  possible.  It 
has  been  trying  to  utilize  the  States.  One 
must  realize,  however,  that  some  States 
are  ready  to  make  a  much  larger  con- 
tribution to  the  poverty  program  than 
are  others.  The  present  system  allows 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
utilize  State  resources  while  giving  the 
States  responsibility  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  perform  successfully. 

In  such  a  way  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  hopes  to  build  a  strong 
Federal-State  partnership. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  raise  some  questions  about  the 
substitute  amendment.  I  am  concerned, 
for  example,  about  how  many  Gover- 
nors have  been  asked  about  their  posi- 
tion on  this  amendment.  I  am  concerned 


about  whether  or  not  there  has  been  con- 
sultation with  the  Governors  in  terms 
of  what  they  feel  about  the  proposal  that 
is  made  in  the  substitute  amendment. 

I  am  also  somewhat  concerned,  may  I 
say  to  the  House,  about  the  question  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  terms  of  really 
expanding — not  contracting  the  bureau- 
cracy by  setting  up  State  economic  op- 
portunity councils,  by  funding  those 
councils  and  by  giving  them  a  role  as 
set  forth  in  the  substitute. 

I  do  have  some  very  serious  questions 
about  whether  or  not  it  is  really  going 
to  create  what  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  talked  about  some- 
time ago — attempting  to  get  more  money 
to  the  poor.  Or,  in  fact,  is  it  going  to 
create  a  new  level  of  professional  "poor- 
eaucrats"  whose  role  it  is  to  help  line  the 
pockets  of  those  at  the  State  level 
whether  they  be  full-time  employees  or 
members  of  the  State  economic  oppor- 
tunity council,  that  is  set  forth  and  of- 
fered in  the  substitute  amendment. 

I  would  ask  the  House  also  to  consider 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  telegram  from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  follows: 

Western  Union  Telegram, 
San  Diego,  Calif., 

December  3,  1969. 
Hon.  William  Steicer, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  represent- 
ing more  than  14,600  municipalities  in  50 
States,  reaffirms  its  long-standing  support 
for  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  League's  committees  on  human  re- 
source development,  intergovernmental  re- 
lations, and  resolutions,  in  session  at  NLC's 
46th  annual  congress  of  cities  in  San  Diego, 
California,  categorically  opposed  the  chan- 
neling of  OEO  programs  through  State  gov- 
ernments. 

As  stated  in  the  National  Municipal  Policy, 
the  League's  position  Is  that  "Municipal 
Government  is  the  primary  level  of  Govern- 
ment to  provide  municipal  services  and  to 
deal  with  the  problems  and  responsibilities 
of  urban  areas."  Additionally,  we  officially 
oppose  "outright  programmatic  block  grants 
to  the  States  which  turn  city  program  dis- 
cretion over  to  uncertain  State  response." 
Oiu-  league  policy  states  Its  opposition  to 
congressional  actions  "which  attempt  to 
utlUze  the  grant-in-aid  system  to  manipu- 
late State  and  local  government  relationships 
and  internal  organization." 

To  express  the  extreme  concern  of  munic- 
ipal officials  about  the  public  announcement 
on  December  2,  1969,  by  Congressmen  Ayres 
and  Quie  and  Congresswoman  Green,  which 
would  go  far  in  turning  many  facets  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs  over  to 
the  States,  the  league's  resolutions  committee 
unanimously  approved  the  following  emer- 
gency resolution  today: 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  take  up  an  extension  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  tomorrow,  December  3,  and 

Whereas,  Congressmen  Qule,  Green,  and 
Ayres  have  this  afternoon  concluded  a  press 
conference  announcing  their  intention  to 
propose  a  series  of  amendments  vesting 
major  decision-making  responsibiUties  over 
local  anti-poverty  programs  in  State  gov- 
ernments, and 

Whereas,  the  Quie,  Green,  and  Ayres  pro- 
posals are  crippling  amendments  and  would 
hamper  OEO  in  doing  the  Job  assigned  it  by 
President  Nixon,  by: 

1.  Greatly  complicating  the  present  de- 
livery of  OEO  funds, 

2.  Taking  Infinitely  longer  for  grants  to 
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be  approved  and  get  to  local  ofBclals  and  the 

^'voiding  the  National  League  of  Cities 
eoais  of  local  determination  in  the  plannmg 
Ink  conduct  of  programs  affecting  the  POor, 
and  funding  on  a  direct  Federal-local  basis, 
avoiding  State  channeling. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  National 
League  of  Cities  go  on  record  as  being 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  thU  effort  to 
emasculate  President  Nixon's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic opportunity  Program  and  urp  that 
the  House   of   Representatives  reject   thes* 

amendments. 

C.  Beverly  Bwlet, 
President,  National  League  of  Cities. 
Mayor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Richard  Litgar, 
Chairman.     Resolutions     Committee 
Mayor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  one  can  ask  in  terms  of  the  new 
bureaucracy  that  maybe  created  by  the 
State  councils  and  by  the  funduig  that 
wUl  go  to  the  State  economic  oppor- 
tunity offices,  what  happens  for  example, 
to  the  legal  services  program  which  to- 
day is  budgeted  at  $54.9  million  and 
they  operate  in  almost  all  States  and 
are  administered  by  a  staff  of  only  35 
professionals.  ,    ^    ^  j     «. 

Comprehensive  health  is  budgeted  at 
$74  million  and  they  operate  in  30  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  this 
program  is  administered  by  a  staff  of 
23  prof essionals.  *_.  „* 

Programs  for  Indians  are  budgeted  at 
$22  million  and  operate  in  20  States  and 
are  administered  by  a  staff  of  only  nme 
professionals.  ,    ^   .     *   *eo 

Follow  Through  is  budgeted  at  $58 
million  and  operates  in  almost  all  States 
and  is  administered  by  a  staff  of  only 
19  professionals. 

In  addition,  I  do  wonder  about  whether 
or  not  the  concept  of  community  action 
and  the  participation  of  the  poor,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  supporting  and  advo- 
cating in  changing  legislation---whether 
or  not  it  is  highly  questionable,  as  I 
beUeve  it  is,  under  the  State  plan  con- 
cept, that  the  poor  would  be  able  to 
continue  to  play  a  meaningful  role  m  the 
development  of  a  State  plan  as  a  part 
of  the  State  economic  opportumty 
councU.  I  think  that  is  the  question 
which  deserves  some  further  considera- 
tion as  we  go  through  and  look  at  the 
substitute   amendment   that   has   been 

^'^SE'.^QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  QUIE.  WiU  the  gentleman  tell  me 
what  part  it  should  play  in  the  develop- 
ment regional  office  plan  and  with  the 

regional  offices? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course, 
the  funding  comes  from  the  local  com- 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  the  funding  comes  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  plan- 
ning for  the  fund. 

Mr  QUIE.  Of  course,  the  planning 
would  continue  through  the  local  com- 
munity. _  .       M      *v,« 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  the 
funding  would  come  through  the  State, 


the  development,  coordination  program, 
when  adopted;  am  I  correct? 

Mr  QUIE.  The  funding  that  the  State 
would  share  in  the  administrative  re- 
sponsibiUty  for,  would  be  that  respon- 
sibility now  exercised  by  the  regional 
offices.  The  CAA  would  go  to  the  State 
rather  than  the  regional  offices. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  the  point  he 
makes,  of  course,  is  an  interesting  point 
and  I  think  he  is  correct,  in  terms  of 

what  he  says.  ^  ^^  * 

My  concern  here  is  about  the  fact  that 
what  you  are  doing  is  saying,  the  State 
plan  has  to  be  developed  in  terms  of  how 
the  money  will  be  distributed  and  what 
kind  of  programs  will  be  administered 
and  what  those  programs  will  do. 

As  I  understood  that  State  plan,  the 
developmental  coordination  plan,  which 
then  is  approved  by  the  State  economic 
opportunity  council,  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  thing,  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
than  that  which  is  now  undertaken 
under  the  present  act. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  this  will  be  the  same 
as  what  the  director  works  out  with 
the  regional  offices  and  the  regional  of- 
fice works  out  for  his  own  region. 

You  see.  now  there  is  no  State  funding 
plan.  I  understand  there  is  talk  of  a  de- 
velopment funding  plan,  but  presently 
there  is  a  regional  funding  plan  that  is 
developed  within  the  region.  Under  the 
draft  guidelines  that  have  been  sent  out 
to  the  States— and  on  which  there  are 
now  responses  from  most  of  the  Gover- 
nors—the State  economic  opportunity  of- 
fices will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  regional  offices  in  develop- 
ing that  plan.  But  the  main  responsibility 
for  the  plan  will  still  be  with  the  regional 
office  and  not  with  the  State.  I  have 
talked  with  people  who  have  worked  on 
the  guidelines  about  that. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comment  on  this. 
I  raised  the  question. 

Mr  QUIE.  I  know  you  raised  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  know  some  people  will  use 
that  as  a  red  herring.  That  is  why  I 
want  to  stop  it  right  now.  I  am  not 
turning  my  back  on  the  poor.  I  feel  as 
strongly  about  it  as  I  did  before,  with  the 
one-third  participation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  So  long 
as  the  gentleman  is  on  his  feet,  may  I 
ask  him  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for 
the  State  to  become  a  community  action 

agency?  ^        ^w       * 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  already  in  the  act. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  under- 
stand that.  ^  i.  i 
Mr  QUIE.  I  have  not  removed  that 
possibility.  Under  the  practical  circum- 
stances, we  do  not  know  what  OEO  is 
now  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  guidelines. 
The  old  administration  prevented  a 
State  from  being  a  community  action 
agency  Some  States  asked  to  be  but  they 
were  denied.  We  still  have  not  seen  those 
guidelines.  The  admiiUstratlon  has  m- 
dicated  they  will  not  put  a  roadblock  in 
the  way  of  smaller  cities  or  a  roadblock 
in  the  way  of  counties  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  They  have  not  indicated  what 
they  will  do  with  the  States.  We  do  not 
touch  that  in  any  way  by  a  substitute. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  as 
to  how  he  foresees  what  happens  if  the 
State  is  the  community  action  agency 
in  terms  of  how  that  fits  into  the  de- 
velopmental coordination  plan  of  part 
III  of  the  substitute? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  exj>ect  that  the 
new  administration  would  permit  a 
State  to  become  a  community  action 
agency,  not  for  the  areas  that  presently 
have  an  umbrella  agency  or  community 
action  agency,  because  conceivably  they 
would  opt  out  anyway,  but  rather  we 
would  have  those  parts  of  a  State,  as 
occurs  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  where 
I  am  very  famiUar  with  the  program, 
where  the  counties  are  not  part  of  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and  the  State 
could  act  as  an  umbrella  agency  for  them, 
and  then  those  counties  could  take  part 
in  some  kind  of  title  n  programs.  I 
would  say  then  that  the  State  economic 
opportunity  office  for  those  counties 
would  in  effect  be  supervising  their  own 
community  action  agency  activities. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  speeches  by  Donald  Rums- 
feld Director,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, one  on  "The  Role  of  Counties 
in  Economic  Opportunity  Efforts,"  which 
was  delivered  on  November  24,  1969.  and 
the  other  on  the  "State  Role  in  OEO/' 
which  was  delivered  on  September   8. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
PRICE  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Wis- 
consin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  speeches  are  as  follows: ) 
The  Role  of  Counties  in  Economic 
Opportunity  Efforts 
(Text  of  an  address  by  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  pre- 
sented at  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. Washington,  D.C..  November  24,  1969) 
Mr    Chairman,  dlsUngulshed  participants 
in  tlils  conference,  platform  gueste.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  today.  It  rep- 
resents,  I  think,  a  very  Important  oppor- 
tunity to  open  up  a  line  of  communication 
that   perhaps  on  occasion  has  been  a  mi 
clogged. 

This  Administration  has  been  in  office  now 
for  approximately  ten  months.  I  have  been 
m  my  position  for  six  months,  somewhat 
less. 

The  nation  has  seen  during  these  first  ten 
months  of  the  present  Administration  a 
shifting  of  priorities,  defense  and  military 
spending  have  been  squeezed  somewhat;  do- 
mestic spending  has  been  Increased  I  beUeve 
something  In  the  neighborhood  of  13  percent. 
The  trend  during  this  Administration  has 
been  quite  different  from  the  trend  in  pre- 
vious years. 

A  broad  range  of  reforms  has  been  offered 
to  the  Congress:  welfare  reform,  draft  re- 
form, tax  reform,  postal  reform,  manpower 
reform,  grant-in-aid  reform,  reform  of  the 
District  Government,  and  changes  In  the  so- 
cial security  legislation.  The  Ash  Commls- 
slon  is  looking  at  the  entUe  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  see  what 
changes,  from  an  institutional  standpoint, 
might  be  made  so  that  government  Is  In 
fact  more  responsive  to  the  problems  of  hu- 
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man  beings  »cro«  this  ooimtry  than  has 
b«en  the  case  In  the  past. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  other  proposals 
that  are  pending  before  Congress.  One  Is 
the  President's  Message  on  Population,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  far-reaching  messages 
on  this  subject  made  by  any  President  In 
the  history  of  our  country.  In  1917  thU  na- 
tion had  roughly  ^00  mUllon  Americans.  In 
19e7_only  M  years  later— the  population 
had  doubled  to  200  million  Americana,  and 
in  about  33  years,  try  the  year  3000,  we  can 
anticipate  reaching  the  third  100  mUUon. 
In  accommodaUng  an  additional  100  mil- 
lion human  beings  In  this  society,  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  strees  that  will  be  placed  on  gov- 
ernment, Federal,  State  and  local 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  accommodate  lOO 
million  human  beings,  we  need  a  new  city  the 
size  of  Tulsa  or  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  (each 
containing  roughly  260.000  people)  eveij 
month  from  now  unUl  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  single  most  Important  problem  we 
have  18  seeing  that  government  does  In  fact 
work,  work  not  for  government,  but  for  hu- 
man beings,  that  It  Is  responsive,  that  It  deals 
with  real  problems  and  effects  real  changes. 

The  relationship  between  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  rela- 
tionship here  In  Washington  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislative  Branches,  ta  of 
course  very  Important.  I  have  received  lettere 
during  my  brief  time  in  the  Executive  Branch 
from  people  concerned  about  red  tape,  about 
bureaucric/,  concerned  about  the  number  of 
checkpoints,  the  time  lag  between  requests 
the  difficulty  in  plugging  In  to  see  that 
thU  maze  of  programs  In  fact  finally  reaches 
oeople. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  mention,  since 
we  are  in  the  Congressional  Room,  U  the 
fact  that  it  Is  now  November  24th  and  only 
three  or  four  out  of  thirteen  appropriation 
bUls  have  passed  the  Congress.  Those  appro- 
priation bills  provide  funds  not  for  next  fiscal 
year  but  for  the  fiscal  year  that  soon  will  be 
one-half  over. 

Our  agency,  for  example,  U  In  the  process 
of  tripling  the  normal  amount  of  adminis- 
trative work  because  we  arc  unable  to  fund 
for  a  full  year.  Our  appropriation  bill  Is  still 
pending  In  the  Congress.  We  will  be  lucky 
to  have  It  by  late  December.  And  It  may  be 
early  January  before  we  receive  our  appor- 
tionment from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  know  at-that-polnt  precisely  how  much 
money  we  will  have  In  each  particular  cate- 
gory and  what  restrictions  or  llmlUtlons 
might  be  placed  on  It.  That  means  that  the 
fiscal  year  wlU  In  fact  have  been  hall  over 
before  we  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
grantees  and  the  contractors  with  any  preci- 
sion or  real  knowledge. 

I  think  It  Is  rather  clear  from  that  that 
one  of  the  Important  things  that  needs  to  be 
done  If  we  are  to  make  government  more 
responsive  Is  to  hope  that  the  Congress  as 
an  institution  In  fact  undertakes  those 
changes  that  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  It  Is 
able  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s. 

An  operation  that  U  fiHictlonlng  under 
rules  and  procedures  that  are  better  suited 
to  the  1940b  certainly  Is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  provide  adequately  for  this  country  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  demands  ahead. 

Turning  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  there 
have  been  some  problems.  When  this  statute 
was  passed,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  said  to  the  American  people,  this  is 
a  new  Institution  we  are  creating;  this  Is  a 
new  activity.  We  are  seeking  the  participa- 
tion of  the  poor.  Wa  are  seeking  their  In- 
volvement In  the  planning,  In  the  adminis- 
tration. In  the  conduct  of  programs.  It  is 
important  (or  us  to  recognize  that  that  was 
the  mandate  and  that  if,  in  retrospect,  one  Is 
critical  of  the  style  of  that  participation, 
then  I  think  the  answer  Is  not  to  throw  the 


baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  answer  Is  to  see  that  people  from 
all  segments  of  society  are  Involved  and 
participate  and  help  to  provide  the  kind  of 
balance  and  contributions  reqxilred  so  that 
society  can  gain  the  maximum  from  these 
programs. 

I  am  the  first  one  to  admit  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  probably  could 
have  gone  up  10  points  in  the  Oallup  Poll 
if  he  had  possibly  abolished  the  agency. 
But  he  didn't.  And  the  reason  he  didn't  Is 
because  he  feels  very  deeply  that  the  Insti- 
tutions of  this  country  are  not  functioning 
as  perfect  problem  solving  mechanisms,  that 
we  have  not  solved  all  the  problems  of  this 
nation  and  that  In  fact  in  some  Instances 
possibly  we  have  even  tended  to  aggravate  a 
few  because  of  the  unresponsiveness  of  in- 
stitutions both  m  the  public  and  private 
BfictfOr 

What  Is  OEO,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity today?  Well,  thinking  of  It  from 
the  quantitative  standpoint  you  can  say 
that  It  is  962  community  action  agencies, 
private  and  public  local  agencies  spread 
across  ttie  country  that  receive  funds,  hire 
people  and  then  proceed  to  be  Involved  either 
actively  themselves  or  through  delegate 
agencies  In  a  variety  of  programs;  600  legal 
services  offices:  91  migrant  programs;  200 
programs  for  older  persons;  49  neighborhood 
health  centers;  230  family  planning  programs 
Involving  some  350,000  women;  476  emer- 
gency food  programs;  260  research,  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  activities;  some  16 
economic  development  activities;  close  to 
6000  VISTA  volunteers;  and  a  variety  of 
other  activities — rural  loan  programs,  for 
example  Head  Start,  and  so  forth. 

It  Is  Important  to  remind  ourselves  that 
unlocking  the  potential  of  Individuals  has 
to  be  a  cooperative  effort  If  any  of  us  are  to 
be  successful. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  rhetoric,  of 
course,  about  the  Office  of  Economic  Opi>ort- 
unlty  being  the  war  on  poverty,  and  of 
course  there  were  words  used  such  as  "total 
victory,"  "eradicate  poverty,"  and,  Indeed, 
this  has  not  happened. 

Well,  I  am  here  to  state  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Is  not  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  In  fact  no  one  agency  or  level 
of  government  Is  the  war  on  poverty.  The 
nation's  effort  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  poor  Is  a  contlnidng  one.  It  Is  one 
that  Involves,  to  be  sure,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  the  only  agency  of 
government  that  has  as  Its  sole  function 
the  problems  of  the  poor,  but  It  also  in- 
volves other  departments  and  agencies.  It 
Involves  the  Federal  Oovemment,  State  Gov- 
ernment, local  government  and  certainly 
the  private  sector. 

Certainly  an  understanding  of  the  need 
for  a  cooperative  role  must  begin  with  our 
agency,  assigned  as  It  has  been  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  with  the  central  role 
m  achieving  the  goal  of  full  economic  op- 
portunity for  our  fellow  citizens. 

To  carry  out  the  role,  we  have  recently 
tried  to  more  sharply  define  our  goals  and 
to  reorganize  the  agency  to  achieve  these 
specific  goals.  At  a  time  when  the  nation 
has  serious  problems,  we  have  to  contin- 
uously review  what  it  Is  we  are  doing  in 
government,  what  It  is  that  is  being  done 
In  the  private  sector,  and  make  soma  Intelli- 
gent assessments  based  on  good  Information 
as  to  what  the  real  Impact  Is. 

Our  approach  is  to  develop  better  ap- 
proaches, new  approaches.  Of  course,  one 
method  that  has  been  used  on  occasion  is 
to  develop  a  new  program.  Initiate  a  nation- 
wide effort  and  hope  that  It  works.  This.  I 
don't  believe  is  very  sensible. 

As  you  know  from  experience  in  recent 
years,  such  an  approach  can  fall,  and  once 
a  program,  good  or  bad,  gets  started.  It  la 
very  difficult  to  stop. 


The  President's  approcMsh  reflects  the  les- 
sons of  the  past. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  be 
sure,  will  start  new  programs,  as  we  are 
now  doing,  try  them  on  relatively  modest 
scale  and  If  they  work,  fine,  develop  them, 
make  them  operational.  If  they  don't  suc- 
ceed, terminate  them  and  admit  they  don't 
work. 

We  need  to  make  some  sense  out  of  what 
Is  a  very  complicated  maze  of  programs,  and 
bureaus  and  departments  whose  activities  all 
too  often  lead  to  confusion  and  weakness 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  individual 
citizen. 

To  provide  the  capability  for  directing  this 
new  thrust  our  Office  of  Planning,  Research 
and  Evaluation  has  been  reconstituted  and 
substantially  strengthened.  It  will  look  Into 
programs  that  exist  to  determine  their  effec- 
tiveness, particularly  as  they  relate  to  the 
poor.  In  so  doing  the  agency  will  provide  a 
regular  source  of  Information,  an  Independ- 
ent appraisal  of  Federal  social  programs  that 
Is  not  available  at  the  present. 

After  a  model  for  a  new  program  has  been 
developed,  experimental  efforts  In  connection 
with  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  our  new 
Office  of  Program  Development. 

In  describing  these  added  responsibilities 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I 
don't  want  to  leave  you  with  the  impression 
that  the  agency  is  turning  itself  into  a  test 
tube  or  abandoning  programs.  For  example, 
the  Office  of  Health  Affairs  has  been 
strengthened.  It  will  be  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  Improving  methods  for  deliver- 
ing health  services  so  that  all  the  poor  will 
have  better  access  to  doctors,  treatment  and 
hospital  care.  The  49  neighborhood  health 
centers  represent  one  experimental  effCHt  In 
working  In  this  direction. 

Another  strengrthened  component  of  the 
Office  of  Ek»}nomlc  Opportunity  is  the  Office 
of  Legal  Services.  You  have  been  reading  a 
good  deal  about  this,  I  am  sure,  since  the 
Senate  passed  our  legislation  several  weeks 
ago.  The  Legal  Services  program  In  my  Judg- 
ment symbolizes  much  of  the  mission  of  our 
agency.  Justice  for  the  poor,  effective  ad- 
vocacy on  behalf  of  the  poor,  orderly  insti- 
tutional change  within  the  legal  system. 

Just  ae  this  agency  represents  the  concerns 
and  needs  of  the  p>oor  within  government,  so 
also  the  Legal  Services  program  with  Its  more 
than  1800  Legal  Services  attorneys  across  this 
country  provides  the  poor  with  representa- 
tion and  advocacy  before  all  Institutions  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

Now,  I  would  g^ess  that  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  room  have  been  sued  by  Legal  Services 
lawyers.  In  fact,  most  people  In  government 
have  over  a  period  of  five  years.  And  It  can 
be  Irritating.  And  of  course  one  can  make  a 
very  fine  superficial  argument  and  ask,  why 
In  the  world  would  the  United  States  have  a 
Congress  to  pass  laws,  have  Federal,  State 
and  local  officials  to  administer  laws,  and 
then  turn  around  and  pay  somebody  to  chal- 
lenge the  administration  of  those  laws. 
Doesnt  that  seem  like  a  waste  of  money? 
And  isn't  it  irritating  when  It  happens  to 
you? 

Well,  of  ooxuse  It  doesnt  take  much  effort 
to  plow  below  that  superficial  argument  and 
recognize  the  Importance  In  our  society  of 
seeing  that  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
personal  wealth  or  Income,  have  access  to 
certainly  the  most  reasonable,  the  most  legal, 
the  most  peaceful  way  to  achieve  the  reUef 
of  grievances  In  otir  society,  namely  through 
the  legal  system.  And,  if  a  case  Is  not  sound 
or  not  valid,  it  falls.  If  it  Is  sound,  it  prevails 
and  then  Indeed  it  is  proper  in  my  Judgment 
that  the  individuals  in  government  or  In  the 
private  sector  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments eo  that  the  laws  are  administered  in  a 
way  that  is  Just  to  all  individuals. 

I  am  concerned  because  recently  the  United 
States  Senate  passed  an  amendment  that 
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conceivably  could  lead  to  a  situation  where 
millions  of  poor  across  thU  country  would 
be  denied  the  benefit  of  Legal  Services 
programs. 

I  can  see  the  superficial  desire  to  not  have 
the  Irritations  and  Instabilities  and  occa- 
sional economic  difficulties  that  result  from 
a  successful  suit.  But  when  anyone  steps 
back  and  looks  at  the  program  as  a  whole  and 
recognizes  the  urgent  need  In  this  society  for 
all  human  beings  to  have  access  to  the  legal 
system,  then  I  think  It  U  a  very  compelling 
argument  to  see,  that  the  very  fine  balance 
between  local  and  State  and  Federal  involve- 
ment in  the  Legal  Services  program  U  re- 
tained. And,  that  we  don't  run  the  risk  of 
saying  to  a  great  group  of  people  In  this 
country  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  you  are 
not  going  to  have  the  benefit  of  access  to  the 
legal  system. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  more  than 
960  community  action  agency  programs  serv- 
ing some  2000  counties.  And  what  of  the 
other  contributors,  and  what  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity? 

There  U  no  doubt  that  In  the  peat  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  has  not  fully 
seized  the  opportunity  to  create  a  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  with  State  govern- 
ments in  devising,  operating  and  improving 
programs  deaUng  with  the  problems  of  the 
poor. 

By  Its  statute  that  tendency  was  buUt  in. 
In  some  cases  the  feeling  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance  that   government  was  the   enemy — 
local  government,  county  government,  state 
government— and  let's  be  honest.  In  some  in- 
stances It  was.  But  the  Important  thing  to 
remember  Is  that  such  an  approach  Is  not 
geared  to  seeing  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  resources  from  this  society  are  focused  on 
these  problems.  Indeed,  I  think  it  U  impor- 
tant that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
recognize  that  today,  at  this  point  In  history, 
should  take  those  steps  necessary  to  see  that, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  State  gov- 
ernments, county  governments  and  local  gov- 
ernmenta  are  given   an   opportunity   to   be 
parUclpanta  In  the  activities  of  our  agency. 
There  U  a  need.  I  think  there  Is  more  than 
a  need.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
county  and  local  and  State  officials.  During 
the  past  five  years  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
changes  in  this  country  and  a  great  many 
more  people  are  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems and  anxious  to  be  involved  In  them. 

We  have  recently  tried  to  take  some  steps 
that  will  open  the  door  to  greater  State  and 
local  participation.  We  are  making  changes 
In  our  structure  to  assure  cloeer  cooperation 
with  different  levels  of  government.  We  have 
established  a  State  and  Local  Relations  Divi- 
sion In  the  Office  of  Operations  In  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opp<»tunlty. 

Of  course  the  part  of  the  effort  to  provide 
economic  opportimlty  that  you  are  mostiy 
directly  Involved  with  Is  the  Conununlty  Ac- 
tion Agency.  We  have  been  working  on  trying 
to  complete  a  simplification  of  the  giUdelines 
used  by  the  OEO  In  Implementing  the  so- 
called  Green  Amendment,  which  affords  State 
and  local  governments  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sume a  greater  role  In  these  programs. 

The  major  features  of  the  changes  In  OEO 
regulations  in  this  area  will  very  likely  be  as 
foUows.  The  kinds  of  programs  which  a  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  must  be  capable  of 
conducting  will  be  reduced  so  that  minor 
statutory  restrictions  on  a  local  agency's 
power  will  not  prevent  it  from  being  rec- 
ognized as  a  Community  Action  Agency.  The 
requirement  for  a  Commtmlty  Action  Agency 
to  employ  persons  without  any  fixed  upper 
age  limit  will  be  subject  to  waiver  In  cases 
where  a  public  Community  Action  Agency 
delegates  operating  functions  to  other  agen- 
cies. 

Not  everyone  thinks  of  It  this  way,  but  the 
Community  Action  Agency  Is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's newest  national  inrtitutlons.  It  is  also 


one  of  tlie  least  understood.  At  its  best  It  is 
an  exceedingly  usefiU  institution. 

Community  Action  has  had  a  very  ad- 
venturous past,  as  we  all  know.  The  rhetoric, 
the  speculation,  combined  with  promises  of 
vastiy  increasing  funding  and  also,  of  course, 
the  difficulty  when  the  promUes  of  innding 
were  not  met.  promises  to  the  poor  which  in 
some  instances  led  to  some  cynicism  and  un- 
even management  In  places-aU  these  turned 
a  degree  of  fame  Into  a  degree  of  notoriety. 
In  many  Instances  the  notoriety,  in  my 
Judgment,  was  undeserved.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  by  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies. We  can,  I  think,  all  of  us  see  and 
document  instances  of  Important  institu- 
tional reform  and  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  terms  of  the  delivery  of  services  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

I  beUeve  that  with  some  new  directions— 
hopefully  the  ones  we  have  established- 
Community  Action  vrill  have  a  very  con- 
structive future. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  established  new  poli- 
cies for  Community  Action.  Community  Ac- 
tion nationally  and  locaUy  Is  going  «>  Pfona- 
Ise  I  would  hope,  no  more  than  It  can  deliver. 
It  is  going  to  concentrate  on  Improving  Ite 
internal  management  and  setting  clear  goals. 
Community  Action  leaders  and  employees 
have  been  asked  to  enlist  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  local  Institutions  and  to  use 
that  support  to  strengthen  the  efforts  to 
aUevlate  poverty.  I  believe  that  the  building 
of  bettar  communications  between  local  In- 
stitutions will  build  aUlances,  and  I  believe 
that  you  as  county  government  leaders  will 
cooperate  fully  because  we  both  seek  the 
same  goal,  and  that  Is  to  serve  people. 

Specifically,  we  are  sharpening  the  objec- 
tivM  of  Community  Action.  It  is  clear  that 
CAAs  cannot  solve  the  whole  range  of  inter- 
related problems  of  poverty  in  this  country. 
They  carmot  plan,  coordinate,  operate  serv- 
ice   programs,    develop    creative    new    ap- 
proaches, serve  as  advocates  for  the  poor, 
neeotiate,  serve  as  a  communications  chan- 
nel and  deal  vrtth  a  multitude  of  agencies. 
Kovemments  and  individuals,  all  at  the  same 
time.  But  they  do  have  an  Important  role, 
and  that  Is  to  work  with  the  whole  system 
of   public   and   private   institutions   in   the 
country  in  individual  communities  towards 
finding  and  applying  better  means  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor,  to  help  chan- 
nel the  human  and  financial  «f  "f^^  ^f 
government  and  private  agencies  at  all  leveU 
into  action  to  help  build  effective  communi- 
cation bridges  between  those  "ho  should  be 
working  but  may  not  be,  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  „.„„„„i- 

The  real  task  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity    and    the    Community    Action 
Agencies  Is  not  Income  maintenance,  ^tiat 
iThandled  through  the  Department  of  mkw, 
and  through  our  other  Income  support  type 
programs.  And  It  Is  not  to  operate  a  complete 
duplicate  system  for  the  delivery  of  all  serv- 
ices that  affect  all  people.  Rather,  It  Isto  find 
better  ways  of  opening  economic  opportunity, 
of  ra'slng  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  pw- 
tlclpate  in  the  economic  Ufe  of  this  country. 
With  your  renewed  cooperation  I  am  certain 
that  we  can  make  progress  toward  that  goal. 
I  dont  predict  that  everything  we  want  to 
do  vrtll  happen  overnight.  But  I  will  say  this: 
as  officials  of  counties  you  have  an  important 
role  m  the  nationwide  effort  to  reduce  pov- 
erty and  to  help  to  provide  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  your  constituents.   This  agency 
will  work  to  see  that  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunlty  to  perform  that  role  fully  and  effec- 
tively. We  want  you  to  participate  In  the 
programs  that  we  have  and  in  the  new  pro- 
grams that  we  are  developing. 

Frankly,  ye  need  your  help.  I  urge  those 
of  you  who  serve  on  local  boards  for  Legal 
services  programs,  health  programs  or  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies,  or  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  serve  but  have  not  taken  It- 
I  urge  you  to  serve  meaningfully  and  to  at- 


tend meetings  I  urge  you  to  t^_t«.^°^'*« 
a  link  with  the  community  as  a  whole,  to 
help  to  provide  a  somewhat  different  input; 
to  provide  your  vlewpolnta.  your  hopes,  your 
Mpuatlons   and   an   understanding  of  your 

"^'^^eTuvltles  and  approaches  and  thrv^t. 
of  these  Community  Action  Agencies  must 
have  the  benefit  of  that  background,  that 
exwrlence^d  that  concern.  It  U  Important, 
ffln  my  pigment.  In  too  many  Instances 
S  i^Lbers  or  potential  board  memben 
^shled  away  and  said.  "Well,  we  are  t^ 
busy  "  or  "That  Is  not  my  bag,"  or  I  will  let 
^meone  else  do  It."  I  do  hope  that  each  of 
you  will  give  some  thought  to  tola 

John  Gardner  had  a  book  titled  No  ^y 
Victories,"  and  I  guess  that  is  tnie.  Lead«r- 
S5  U  n;»t  easy-your  leadership.  State  lead- 
f>nihlD  Federal  leadership, 
'"john^dner  tells  a  story  a*>out  leader- 
ship:  There  was  a  wife  who  reached  over 
and  read  the  fortune-teller's  card  of  her  hus- 
b^  M  he  got  off  the  weighing  m*chl««  «f,; 
ta?he  had  put  a  penny  in.  She  ««»»»«"* 
loud  and  it  said:  "Tou  are  a  l*"**'  w"^* 
magnetic  personality  and  strong  character 
SteUlKent  witty,  attractive  to  the  opposite 
J^^'  She  turned^  the  card  over,  looked  at  her 
hmb^d    and    said:    "It    has    your    weight 

"'S  kmd  ^]lS^e^  me  of  myself.  After  I 
w^el^t^  to  congress,  some  »n«livldu^  who 
was  completing  his  PhD  wrote  a  <l«5tOTaJ 
Sanation  on  cook  County  PO  «tl«.  He  was 
pointing  out  how  each  Congressional  D^flf* 
tanded  to  produce  a  very  logical  V^oA^''^ 
^ndfhaS  the  district  that  had  the  hlgh^t 
level  of  education,  highest  level  «[  »°°f«« 
Mid  least  unemployment  of  any  district  m 
^t  united  Statas  of  America.  Hewr^^f  »* 
Rumsfeld  was  distinguished  Prt^P?"?  "2 
his  total  lack  of  social,  P°''^^ ,^^^^*\ 
Ktandlnu  in  the  community.  (Laughtwr.)  i 
^emtlrl  woke  my  wife  "P  ff^^^^*^, 
read  it  and  said,  "Can  you  beat  that?  "I^t 
[s  lust  Vastiy.  How  can  anyone  say  that 
about  mir  And  she  looked  at  me  and  smUed 
SS  ^  "Tes,  but  it  is  true."  df ^«hter) 

I  wess  what  I  am  saying  about  leadership 
is  that  the  community  AcUon  Ager«jles  have 
a  leadership  role,  you  have  a  leedershlp  role 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
a  leadership  role,  and  we  do  live  in  a  very 
compllcated^soclety.  There  l»  «°  °°«  '*^ft. 
If  we  as  a  society  are  going  to  walk  through 
the  coming  months  and  yeara  successfully, 
it  is^mng  to  take  the  best  of  all  of  us.  And 
i  for^one^m  very  anxious  to  work  with  you 
Ld  t^  encourmge  and  hope  for  a  ^^F^^ 
^ount  of  participation  by  you  !«  ''hat  I 
colder  to  be  some  very,  very  important 
^r^tL,  that  this  nation  IS  trying  to  man- 
^  to  deal  with  ttie  problems  of  the  poor. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


arATS  Role  in  OKO 
fSoeech  by  Donald  Rumsfeld  at  State  Eco- 
^  Sc  Opportunity  Office  Directors  Confer- 
ence! Wi^ngton,  DC,  September  8,  1960) 
As  you  are  all  well  aware,  we  are  midstream 
in^  r^rection  and  new  emphasis  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu^^- 
'^  broad  framework  has  been  set  down 
for  the  reorganization  of  headquarters  OEO 
i^d  we  are  now  working  the  changes  down 
!^uKh  ttie  individual  divisions  of  the 
^Xgton  and  Regional  offices.  Although 
Je^  finding  that  reorganization  of  a  gov- 
TAment  agency  Is  a  time-consuming,  some- 
X?  pean^ul  pfocess.  It  Is  moving  idong  with 
rtaadv  progress.  When  complete,  the  agency 
SrS»  b^«^tructured  to  P*rrorm  «.e  pm- 
^iJJrtng  role  the  President  has  outlined  for 

""m  the  same  time,  we  have  l»vinched  a 
■tudv  of  the  regions  so  the  expansion  from 
SS  to  tan  iSonal  offices  can  be  «c«m- 
pLiled  by  a  thoughtful  reorganization  of  our 

'^iJt^e'r'^"  major  changes  have  include! 
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the  delegation  of  Head  Start  and  Job  Corps 
and  the  elevation  of  Legal  Services  and 
Health  Aflalrs  to  independent  program  divi- 
sions within  OEO. 

No  less  significant  for  the  future  of  the 
agency  In  terms  of  productive  change  are 
the  administrative  steps  we  are  taking  to 
bring  the  states  into  a  fuller  partnership  with 
OEO. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  In  my 
first  months  In  office  that  the  resources  avail- 
able at  the  state  level  have  not  been  brought 
to  bear  as  fully  as  they  might  have  been  in 
the  effort  to  build  routes  out  of  poverty. 

The  states  have  much  to  offer,  yet  they 
cannot  contribute  effectively  without  the  op- 
portunity for  more  meaningful  participation. 
James  Martin,  representing  the  National 
Governor's  Conference  and  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  last 
April,  made  this  case.  He  pointed  out  that 
no  new  legislation  Is  required  becatise  the 
existing  OEO  legislation  provides  In  15  In- 
stances for  an  active  state  role.  But  he  added 
that  full  participation  has  not  been  encour- 
aged by  OEO  officials. 

In  the  future,  there  will  be  encouragement. 
I  sent  a  letter  to  your  governors  last  week 
asking  for  their  assistance  In  marshalling 
Ideas  and  resources  for  the  development  of 
ecbnomfcopportunlty.  Coordination  and  co- 
operatloiT  between  OEO  and  the  governors' 
offices  are  vital  If  we  are  going  to  enable 
underprivileged  Americans  to  Join  In  the 
economic  benefits  of  our  society. 

Words  like  coordination,  cooperation,  and 
participation  can  easily  become  Up-servlce 
phrases  surrounding  a  policy  of  Inactivity. 
But  I  Intend  to  see  that  these  words  mean 
what  they  say  In  relationship  of  OEO  to  the 
states.  There  will  be  fuller  consultation  with 
the  governors  In  OEO  matters  affecting  their 
states. 

This  new  posture  for  OEO  Is  consistent 
with  the  overall  Administration  policy  of 
giving  states  a  greater  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  government  pro- 
grams In  our  federally-structured  system. 

This  reversal  of  the  trend  of  three  decades 
was  a  key  point  In  President  Nixon's  speech 
to,  the  National  Governor's  Conference  In 
Colorado  Springs  last  week.  He  said,  "Wash- 
ington win  no  longer  try  to  go  It  alone.  Wash- 
ington will  no  longer  dictate  without  con- 
sulting." 

Regarding  OEO.  the  administrative  au- 
thority provided  for  In  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  will  be  exercised.  After  careful 
study  and  review,  I  have  decided  to  take  sev- 
eral steps  to  strengthen  the  state  contribu- 
tion to  the  poverty  program. 

Some  of  these  changes  are  spelled  out  in  a 
completely  revised  OEO  Instruction  on  the 
role  of  the  State  Economic  Opportunity  Of- 
fices, a  draft  of  which  will  be  mailed  out  to 
you  and  your  governors  for  comment  shortly. 
Among  the  changes  are: 

Greater  Involvement  of  the  SEOOs  In  the 
regional  fimdlng  plans  for  OEO-funded  pro- 
grams within  each  state. 

Systematic  consultation  with  the  SEOOs 
in  the  training  and  technical  assistance 
process. 

Puller  participation  of  SEOOs  In  the  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  of  OEO-funded  pro- 
grams. 

A  requirement  that  Regional  Offices  work 
out  a  Joint  agreement  with  the  SEOOs  on  the 
coordination  of  field  personnel  activities. 

Increased  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
SEOO  as  a  moblllzer  of  state  resources  for 
use  against  poverty. 

A  clear  statement  encouraging  a  more  Im- 
portant role  for  the  SEOOs  In  state  govern- 
ment. 

Under  active  consideration  are  proposals 
for: 

Achieving  adequate  staffing  for  SEOO 
offices. 


Greater  use  of  states  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  In  areas  where  they  have 
special  expertise. 

In-service  training  for  OEO  personnel  on 
the  workings  of  state  government  and,  vice- 
versa,  for  SEOO  personnel  on  the  workings 
of  the  Federal  government. 

Where  the  added  responsibilities  Imposed 
on  the  state  offices  require  more  staffing  and 
resources,  and  where  Innovation  and  effec- 
tiveness have  been  shown,  we  will  attempt 
to  increase  the  budgets  of  individual  state 
offices. 

Some  steps  have  already  have  been  taken 
In  recent  months  to  upgrade  the  relation- 
ship between  SEOO  offices  and  OEO.  They 
include : 

The  initiation  and  fimdlng  of  a  program 
of  poverty-oriented  state  planning  grants  in 
ten  SEOOs. 

Three  pilot  projects  for  State  Special  Tech- 
nical Assistance  (State/STAP)   Programs. 

An  effort  to  streng^then  the  checkpoint 
system  for  processing  grants. 

A  directive  has  been  vrrltten  and  will  be 
sent  shortly  to  the  regional  offices  and  con- 
tractors for  training  and  technical  assistance. 
It  sets  forth  their  responsibilities  for  work- 
ing with  SEOOs  in  this  area. 

Another  program  which  will  receive  major 
emphasis  in  the  coming  months  is  the  Ped- 
eral-State-Informatlon  Exchange  System. 
As  a  result  of  a  recent  decision,  this  method 
of  linking  Washington  and  the  states  is  be- 
ing expanded  to  Include  half  of  the  50  states, 
and  it  has  bright  prospects  for  still  fvirther 
expansion. 

In  short,  we  are  seeking  a  wide  variety 
of  ways  to  put  substance  Into  the  oft-used 
phrase  "a  more  meaningful  role  for  the 
states."  Details  on  the  steps  taken  and  those 
to  be  taken  will  be  available  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Our  firm  intention  to  make  the  state-OEO 
relationship  a  day-to-day  working  partner- 
ship is  also  reflected  In  the  reorganization  of 
the  headquarters  office.  Instead  of  an  isolated 
office  for  state  relations  on  the  staff  level, 
the  new  structiu'e  places  the  state  liaison 
office  directly  in  the  major  decision-making 
process  of  the  agency. 

A  new  State  and  Local  Government  Rela- 
tions Division  is  being  established  In  the 
Office  of  Operations.  This  means  the  views  of 
SEOO  directors  will  be  heard  in  the  develop- 
ment of  OEO  operating  policy  and  proce- 
dure, since  the  Office  of  Operations  will  be 
headed  by  a  presidential  apj>ointee  with  re- 
sponsibility for  most  of  the  field  activities 
of  the  agency.  SEOO  contributions  will  be  fed 
directly  to  the  man  making  the  key  decisions 
for  field  operations. 

Another  administrative  action  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  states  Is  the  revision  of  the 
g\iidellnes  implementing  the  Green  Amend- 
ment. We  are  presently  working  on  new 
guidelines  to  rewrite  the  language  which  has 
Ijeen  construed  by  some  to  have  Inhibited  the 
use  of  the  amendment  by  the  states. 

These  changes  all  move  in  the  direction  of 
more  effective  working  relationships  for  the 
states  with  OEO.  But  this  Is  not  the  final 
word  on  this  subject. 

In  two  months,  a  nationwide  evaluation  of 
the  SEOOs  by  the  Midwest  Research  Insti- 
tute will  be  completed.  That  study,  along 
with  the  consultation  I  recently  Invited  in 
my  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  50  states, 
will  be  carefully  reviewed  with  an  eye  to  still 
further  improvements  in  their  relationships. 
Our  partnership  will  not  be  static.  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  continue  to  evolve  as 
better  ideas  are  found  to  make  the  Pederal- 
reglonal-state-local  system  work  more  effec- 
tively for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Before 
yielding  back  my  time  or  yielding  to  any 
Member  who  has  questions  about  any 
statements  I  have  made,  I  should  like  also 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  and  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments by  James  L.  Martin,  Assistant 
Director,  Office  of  Federal-State  Rela- 
tions, National  Governors'  Conference,  in 
testimony  before  the  committee.  I  think 
that  testimony  will  be  helpful. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  James  L.  Martin 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee:  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  present  to  you  the  views  of 
the  Governors  and  other  state  officials  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  states  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  have  enclosed  copies  of  the  letters  we  have 
received  and  suggest  that  the  individual  let- 
ters be  examined  for  comments  on  specific 
and  detailed  issues.  In  addition,  I  encourage 
you  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Governor 
and  legislative  leaders  of  your  home  State. 

Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc.  recently  com- 
pleted a  national  study  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Green  Amendment.  The  study  in- 
cluded interviews  with  35  state  officials.  I 
have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Yankelovich 
conclusions  on  views  of  state  officials,  which 
support  the  views  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernors. 

All  respondents  agree  that  the  local  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  should  be  retained 
because  they  have  provided  a  means  of  par- 
ticipation for  the  poor  In  the  programs  de- 
signed for  their  assistance.  All  state  com- 
ments, however,  followed  the  general  con- 
clusion of  the  G.A.O.  report  and  asked  for 
more  planning,  coordination,  and  evaluation, 
especially  at  the  state  level. 

PAST   EXPERIENCE 

Past  experience  reveals  that  the  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Office  (SEOO)  has  had 
little  authority,  little  administrative  control 
and  no  meaningful  role  in  the  financing  and 
evaluation  of  local  projects.  The  Governor's 
veto,  although  better  than  total  by-passing, 
is  a  negative  role.  The  Governors  much  pre- 
fer a  positive  partnership  role  to  help  de- 
velop statewide  programs,  but  with  appro- 
priate administrative  authority.  If  the  states 
role  is  not  expanded  in  a  positive  manner 
then  the  Governor's  veto  should  be  extended 
to  all  sections  of  the  Act. 

There  has  been  a  lack  of  funds  for  state 
programs  with  OEO  preferring  to  fund  proj- 
ects through  universities,  private  consult- 
ants, and  non-profit  groups  rather  than  the 
SEOO.  The  states  have  had  no  say-so  In  the 
allocation  of  OEO  funds  within  the  state 
because  OEO  has  preferred  a  project-by- 
project  approach  rather  than  a  coordinated 
state  program  based  on  federal  guidelines 
and  appropriate  measures  of  need.  This  prob- 
lem seems  acute  in  most  rural  areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  of  the 
past  has  been  a  lack  of  OEO  cooperation  with 
the  states  for  the  coordination  of  social  and 
human  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  large  involvement  of  state  government  in 
human  resource  planning,  private  and  state 
economic  development  programming,  sub- 
state  regional  planning  and  state  grants  and 
services  to  localities  ($35  billion  state  ex- 
penditures In  FY  1968)  makes  OEO-state  co- 
operation and  Joint  administration  of  pro- 
grams essential  to  an  effective  anti-poverty 
effort. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  states  have  made  specific  recom- 
mendations for  more  state  participation  in 
the  planning,  coordination  and  administra- 
tion of  the  OEO  programs.  Most,  if  not  all,  o) 
these  expanded  state  responsibilities  are  now 
authorized  in  the  OEO  Act.  There  are  over 


IB  specific  sections  of  the  Act  that  provides 
;     »  otBto  role  The  states  feel  that  OEO  per 
2Lnei?avriev«  encouraged  the  implemen- 

Sn  of  these  sections  (copy  enclosed). 

PLANNING 

Many  of  the  states  feel  that  tlie  OEO  P^- 
gramshould  be  administered  "«  a  state^by^ 
!tatP  basis  These  same  states  feel  that  state 

Hminittoatlon  should  be  conditioned  upon 
nrL  state^de  ^lal  development  plan  and 

2  observM^ce  of  federal  guidelines  to  pro- 
i^t  thlmterests  and  participation  of  the 
^orXme  states  are  willing  to  ^"re  a 
Son  of  the  local  non-federal  financial 
P^ste  At  a  Snlmum  states  should  partlcl- 
pTtewlth  local  agencies  in  tbe  early  st^es 
of  application  preparation  and  nf*  «*«' 
OEO  has  already  approved  the  application. 

COORDINATION 

one  of  the  crucial  needs  In  the  federal 
system  ?oday  Is  the  development  of  state  and 
S"  ellvery  systems  for  the  coordination 
oT  federal    slate  and  private  programs.  The 
sJatS  hav;  already  established  local  mach  n- 
eS    for    economic    development    activities 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  regional 
Dlannlng.  The  OEO  programs  should  attempt 
?n^  these  existing  systems  and  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  federal  programs  such  as 
A^^alaThlan    Districts.    Economic    Develop- 
ment   Districts,    Agricultural    Development 

Districts,  and  HUD  P'^'^^^g  ^^f  ^^A    oro- 

several   states    suggested   that   OEO    pro 

grams  become  the  social  development  arm  of 

ftate  designated  «»"^:^Y'*"*'''r?™?i,rtIntrn 
Dlannlng  agencies.  This  U  most  Important  m 
foTur^^areas.  Multi-county  rur^  pun- 
ning agencies,  primarily  composed  of  local 
officials^  could  be  the  major  delivery  system 
for  rural  areas  as  model  cities  could  be  In 
cities:  both  could  use  the  CAA  as  tbelr  hu- 
man resources  arm  with  maximum  citizen 
participation.    Other    federal    prograins    for 
Lonorr^c  development,  soU  conservation  and 
•  rural  development  loans  could  also  use  the 
state  designed  multl-county  planning  agen- 
cles   as  the   primary  "delivery   system"   for 
federal  aids  in  rural  areas. 

The  State  Economic  Opportunity  Office  or 
an  interdepartmental  council  designated  by 
the  Governor  should  be  given  the  responsi- 
bility finances,  and  authority  to  coordinate 
exlstmg  state  level  programs  and  services  for 
the   poor    such    as    schools,    hospitals    and 
clinics,  employment  offices,  housing  authori- 
ties  inspection  divisions,  planning  agencies, 
welfare  agencies,  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  many  others.  This  would  not  be  a  super- 
department  but  a  coordinating  and  service 
agency  to  the   existing  state   departments, 
directly  responsible  to  the  Governor. 

ADMINISTRATION    AND    FINANCE 

The  states  seek  a  greater  role  with  the  fed- 
eral government  in  administration  of  OEa 
Sore  funds  should  be  allocated  to  the  state 
agency  for  program  development,  especially 
f^r  Ordination,  training,  technical  a^Ut- 
ance   and   special   services   such   as  health, 
legal-aid,   manpower  development    housing, 
^d  migrant  programs.  The  stete  should  par- 
tTcfpfteTtL  location  and  approval  o^ 
funds    distributed    within    the    state.    OEO 
should  use  state  and  local  personnel  to  ad- 
Xlster  the  program  rather  than  building 
^OEO  employees  in  the  regional  and  field 
offlces^S  complain  about  the  high  twn- 
over  rate  of  OEO  employees  compared  with 
<;tate  and  local  employees.  ^  .  , 

?^for?unately  the  attitude  of  OEO  o^clals 
has   not   encouraged   state   Involvement   In 
their  programs.  This  has  been  especially  true 
m  s'LSr'eglonal  offices  and  therefore  an^- 
depth"  personnel  change  may  be  necesswy 
to    change    this    situation.    Regional    GEO 
offices  have  refused  to  give  SEO^s  ooples^f 
evaluation  reports  under  section  233_'nie 
states  feel  they  should  be  ^^^f^^^^^ 
pant   in   the   evaluations,   not   l^t  receive 
^ples   of   evaluation.    OEO   regional   offices 
^ve  generauy  refused  to  give  states  training 


funds  under  Section  129  and  231  Pie^/rring 
non-profit  and  university  sponeors^Thesame 
18  true  for  migrant  services  under  Section 

^^The  recommendations  of  the  states  con- 
cemtog^e  OEO  programs  are  all  positive.  No 
f^lTlven  sugg^ts  that  the  programs  be 
abandoned,  none  suggests  that  the  states 
"take-over"  the  program  and  those  states 
that^S^  to  administer  the  P^°«\^  .^^f, 
that  federal  guidelines  to  protect  the  inter- 
PKts  and  participation  of  the  poor,  state 
Slnclaf  bL"  tan^ce.  and  state  plannmg^nd 
coordination  machinery  are  prerequisites  to 

additional  way  you  suggest. 


Mr   STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  in- 
teresting. I  believe,   *<>  n^^,^^^^i,„^-: 
tuaUy.  as  the  statement  of  the  Gover- 
nors' conference  points  out  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  in  which  today   under 
the    Economic    Opportunity    Act     the 
States  can  participate.  T^at  has  not  been 
done  as  well  as  it  should  have  been  by 
the  previous  administration,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
SSity.  There  has  been  a  reversal  o^ 
Sie  attitude  that  States  and  local  units 
of  government  were  the  enemy.  ^^"i^^J 
thev  are  not.  THey  are  not  considered 
such  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  staff.  »„.„«„« 
Mr    Speaker.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  tWs  Poirit  m 
the  Record  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  State 
Economic  Opportunity  0«ice  Directory 
Association  on  February  19  1969  becau^ 
I  think  that,  too.  wUl  be  helpful  to  my 
colleges  as  they  consider  the  implica- 
Uom  and  the  ramifications  of  the  sub- 
stltute  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  resolutions  are  as  follows. 

REsoLtrrioN 
vvhereas  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  suc- 
cessful Implemenution  of  any  governmentel 
nrSn  requires  total  Involvement  of  all 
K^f  Svermnent-national  state  and 
\Z^  as  well  as  the  private  sector— and 
^Aerear  here  has  been  f"»  "PP^^^^^I^ 
and  legislative  authority  for  OEO  to  sign  fl- 
^ntly  involve  States  in  both  Plannlng^up- 
^rt  Ld  implementation  of  such  programs, 

^'whereas  tiie  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nlS  with  ^me  notable  exceptions  but  as  a 
eineVri  rulVhas  tended  to  avoid  formal  in- 
foSe^t  Of  the  States  in  the  Pl-«^'«8,  co-_ 
ordination  and  administration  of  the  Eco 
nS  opportunity  Act  or  1964,  as  amended, 

""whereas  this  attitude  by  OEO  at^lUev^^ 
has    resulted    In    a    gradual    debilitation    oi 
early  support  of  many  States  for  OEO  pro 
irrams  and  efforts,  and 

^^^ereas,  as  a  general  r^le- fta^^^-^;«/,f. 
only  demonstrated  responsibility  In  the  ei 
?^tlve  utilization  of  the  Econon^c  Oppor- 
.2-  »/.♦  r.f  in«4  as  amended,  and  otner 
relS  resourc^  but  have  also  developed 
Tpr^en  Sanity  to  plan,  coordinate  and 
administer  such  programs,  r^ecu- 

It  is  hereby  recommended  that  the  Execu 
tlve  ^d  S^latlve  branches  of  government 
?J^Wer  t^ollowlng  recommendatory  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  States  in  administer 
mg  SlEconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended: 


1   The  role  of  the  State  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Offices  m  the  coordination  of  State 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  poor  should  be 
strengthened  by  broadening  their  operational 
level    We  urge  the  strengthening  of  th^ 
provtslons  as  outtlned  In  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
^2   consistent  with  increased  respons^bUlty 
for  program  planning  within  Its  borders,  a 
StatS^st  also  be  given  a  broader  role  in 
the    funding    process,    and    finding    com- 
mensurate vrtth  this  broader  role.  DUtrlbu- 
«on  of  Federal  anti-poverty  f^nds  in  concert 
with    State    Economic    Opportunity    Offices 
2d/or  block  funding  to  the  States^uW 
nrovlde  thl»  broader  role.  If  this  procedure 
Tto  L  followed,  then  the  distribution  of 
funds,  both  to  the  States  and  within  the 
silt^.  should  be  on  a  formula  ba^ls   based 
upon  appropriate  measures  of  need  such  a« 
population,  inverse  per  capita  Income,  and 
LTeirorts,  in  accordance  with  the  prlncip^ 
of   the  Economic   Opportunity  Act  of   1964. 
Z  amended,  rather  than  on  a  project-by- 
Mojwt  basis  with  most  decisions  ^fe  at 
?he  national  level:   and  with  the  following 
provisos:  (1)  The  existence  of  a  comprehen- 
sive State  social  development  plan,  and  (2) 
Observance  of  Federal  guidelines  that  pro- 
tect the  interests  and  participation  of  the 

^"^"it  is  the  recommendation  of  the  SEOO 
Directors  that  further  consideration  should 
be  Klven  to  the  strengthening  of  the  limited 
v^t^  power  of  the  Governor  of  each  State  by 
Itr^nKnlng  the  SEOO  staff  so  that  it  can 
STe  that  power  more  effective  and  by  ex- 
S^g  the  limited  veto  to  Title  I-B.  Title 
iSTprograms  and  to  grants  made  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

4    State     Economic     Opportunity    ^Ices 
should  be  provided  sufficient  funds  to  permit 
the  hiring  Of  qualified  training  pe«onne^ 
thus  enabling  them  to  assume  leadership  in 
thU  wea  as  In  essential  part  of  their  tech- 
Tiip-ni  assistance  function. 
"^^  V^u^ge  the  Administration  and  ^- 
in-ess  to  support  the  philosophy  of  the  Eco- 
fo^c  opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  a«end«^. 
?he    Con^unlty    Action    ^^J'^'fJ^,^^^ 
community  Action  proc^.  In  the  ev^t  ^at 
programs  previously  assigned  to  OEO  may 
be^sMferred  to  other  departments  or  agen- 
cles   we  strongly  urge  that  such  transferee 
subyt  to  agreement  that  the  programs  wj 
continue  to  operate  In  accord  with  the  prtn 
^ples  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
particularly  the  principle  of  maximum  feasl- 
Krtlcl^tlon  Of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  to  be  served^ 

6  Finally,  the  SEOO  Directors  recommend 
support  of  the  national  poUcy  expressing  the 
nJ^for  a  federal,  state  aiid  local  structure 
^system  for  providing  a  focus  on  the  spe- 
^al  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  as  ^fl  "f  » 
vlable^ucture  for  mobilizing,  coordinating 
iSdlr^Sng  resource*  and  attention  toward 
these  special  needs. 


Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  tried  in  this  time  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  this  agency  has 
changed,  that  this  agency  is  not  the  same 
onrabourwhich  there  has  been  argu- 
ment in  the  past. 

Though  I  fully  recognize  and  fuuy 
conSnhat  not  aU  the  mistakes  have 
S^n^one  away  with  and  not  al  the  cor- 
rections  have  been  "^adeUiat  I  person 
»llv  would  like  to  see  made.  I  have  con 
fldence^  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Som"  opportunity  and  in  the  N«on 
administration  in  their  efforts  to  try  to 

^pr^e  the  Office  of,^"°S'«=,°^S^; 
tunity.  It  is  a  redirected  office.  I  believe 
it  is  a  restructured  office. 

Most  of  the  controversy  which  wiU 
come  ab^ut  the  substitute,  as  the  genUe- 
mXfrom  MinnesoU  knows  and  as  the 
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gentleman  from  Connecticut  knows.  Is 
going  to  come  on  the  question  of  the  State 
plan.  This  is  the  key  Issue.  This  Is  the  one 
thing  about  which  I  have  the  most 
serious  questions  and  reservations. 

As  I  read  through  the  substitute 
amendment  much  of  what  is  In  here  I 
believe  is  defensible  and  quite  good. 

I  do  not  necessarily  like  the  change  In 
terms  of  the  wording  about  finding  that 
disapproval  of  such  application  would 
seriously  weaken  the  overall  program 
plan  of  a  community  action  agency.  I  be- 
lieve some  language  to  correct  that  might 
well  be  in  order. 

The  ccHnmunity  action  agency  amend- 
ment, section  301.  it  seems  to  me  is  a  rea- 
sonable step  to  take. 

I  have  questions  about  the  defending 
of  law  suits  amendment,  section  302;  the 
alcoholic  recovery  program;  the  Armed 
Forces  family  program;  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  State  audit  are  all  good.  The 
prohibition  of  political  activity,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  earlier,  is  one  I  do  have 
questions  about.  Those  questions  may 
well  fce-  resolved  by  his  answers  to  my 
qitestlans. 

The  antiriot  provision  seems  to  me  to 
make  good  sense. 

On  the  Upward  Bound  program 
amendment  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon and  I  might  well  agree. 

On  the  evaluation  of  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  really 
do  question  what  that  is  all  about  and 
why  the  ComptroUer  General  ought  to  be 
involved  in  this  program.  I  am  as  yet  im- 
clear  as  to  the  intent  of  that  section  and 
would  appreciate  any  clarification  and 
comment  any  of  the  authors  of  the  sub- 
stitute might  have. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  problem,  I 
say  to  the  gentieman  from  Minnesota,  on 
the  question  of  evaluation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity which  discusses  evaluation  at  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity.  I  also 
want  to  include  a  discussion  of  the  audit- 
ing procedures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

EVALTTATION    AT   THE    OlTICX    OT  ECONOMIC 

Opporrumxi.  Dcczmbks  2,  1969 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  in  1964.  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  Initiated  a  number  of  Inno- 
vative programs  designed  to  reduced  poverty. 
In  their  actual  operation,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams have  b«en  among  the  most  contro- 
versial In  the  Federal  Government.  Whenever 
Innovative  and  controversial  programs  are 
undertaken.  It  Is  natural  to  ask:  "Are  these 
programs  any  good?  Do  they  work?  Are  they 
helping  to  eliminate  poverty?" 

When  those  questions  have  been  asked  the 
answers  that  have  been  forthcoming  have 
not  been  very  Impressive.  They  have  typically 
been  In  the  form  of  rhetoric  rather  than  fact. 
As  with  so  many  of  our  domestic  programs, 
questions  about  their  effectiveness  have 
brought  forth  a  great  deal  In  testimony  and 
anecdote  but  very  little  In  hard  statistics 
and  objective  studies.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  the  absence  of  hard,  objective  evalu- 
ations of  both  the  poverty  and  non-poverty 
domestic  programs.  Some  of  these  reasons  are 
defensible,  others  are  not. 


The  purpose  of  thU  brief  paper  Is  to  Indi- 
cate what  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  doing  in  the  way  of  evaluating  its  programs 
now.  In  1988  the  deficiency  of  hard,  objective, 
and  quantitative  evaluations  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  which  could  be  useful  for 
making  decisions,  forming  policies,  and  al- 
locating resources  was  recognized  and  some 
steps  were  taken  to  correct  It.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration is  placing  even  greater  emphasis 
on  the  Importance  of  evaluation  and  Is  ex- 
panding the  evaluation  function  even 
further: 

A  central  evaluation  division  now  exists 
which  reports  directly  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  division 
Is  staffed  with  professional  social  scientists, 
economists,  and  systems  analysts  whose  Job 
It  Is  to  design  and  monitor  the  conduct  of 
methodologically  rigorous  national  evalua- 
tions of  the  effectiveness  of  all  the  EOA  pro- 
grams (both  those  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  those  dele- 
gated to  other  agencies).  Both  the  staff  and 
the  budget  of  this  division  are  being 
expanded. 

In  addition  to  this  central  evaluation  unit 
which  designs  evaluations  of  the  overall  na- 
tional effectiveness  of  all  programs,  each  of 
the  major  program  offices — VISTA.  Legal 
Services,  Health  Affairs,  etc. — has  an  evalua- 
tion staff  and  ample  budget  of  Its  own  for 
carrying  out  evaluations  which  relate  to 
the  more  day-to-day  operational  problems. 

For  evaluations  of  total  program  effective- 
ness, the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity designs  the  evaluation  and  the 
actual  fleldwork  Is  carried  out  by  nationally 
known.  Independent  research  organizations 
who  are  selected  for  their  work  by  means  of 
the  competitive  bid  process.  These  organi- 
zations carry  out  the  actual  work  of  the 
evaluation  and  submit  their  own  final  re- 
port which  Is  available  to  the  public.  This 
method  of  Internal  design  and  close  monitor- 
ing coupled  with  Independent  outside  fleld- 
work raises  the  likelihood  that  evaluations 
will  be  relevant  to  policy,  sound  in  method, 
and  completed  on  time.  At  the  same  time, 
it  makes  it  less  likely  that  such  evaluations 
can  be  regarded  as  subjective  or  self-serv- 
ing. These  studies  Involve  the  use  of  na- 
tional samples  and  the  collection  of  data  on 
such  things  as  educational  gains,  use  of 
health  services,  types  of  training  received, 
employment  and  Income  gains,  etc.  They  are 
not  carried  out  by  hand-picked  friends  of  the 
program.  The  one  major  evaluation  which 
has  been  completed  under  this  program — 
that  of  Head  Start — found  results  which 
were  essentially  negative  regarding  Head 
Start's  Impact  on  the  cognitive  traits  of  chil- 
dren. 

During  the  past  several  months,  major 
national  evaluations  of  the  following  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  been  initiated  and  are 
in  various  stages  of  completion: 

1.  A  comparative  evaluation  of  five  man- 
power programs — Job  Corps,  NYC  out-of- 
school,  MDTA  Institutional,  New  Careen, 
and  JOBS. 

2.  Head  Start. 

3.  Title  I-D  Special  Impact  Programs. 

4.  Community  Action  Agencies  and  their 
effect  on  institutional  change. 

5.  Upward  Bound. 

6.  The  Family  Planning  Program. 

7.  Neighborhood  Health  Centers. 

8.  Legal  Services. 

As  indicated  above,  these  studies  all  In- 
volve careful  research  design  Intended  to  pro- 
vide both  methodological  rigor  and  policy 
relevance.  They  typically  Involve:  (1)  the  de- 
termination of  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
gram In  question  are  reaching  the  poor;  and 
(2)  the  collection  of  quantitative  data  on 
both  a  national  sample  of  program  partici- 
pants and  a  comparable  control  sample  of 
nonparticlpants.  When  completed  these 
studies  win  be  available  to  Congress  and  the 
public  and  are  expected  to  provide  one  of 


the  primary  bases  for  the  determination  of 
policy  and  the  allocation  of  resources  in  the 
Government's  anti-poverty  efforts. 

As  these  new  evaluation  activities  become 
established,  we  plan  to  go  beyond  them  and 
implement  the  President's  directive  "to  es- 
tablish a  research  and  evaluation  office  capa- 
ble of  government-wide  evaluation."  This 
will  Involve  our  initiating  evaluations  of  the 
non-BOA  programs  which  have  major  anti- 
poverty  objectives  or  are  aimed  primarily  at 
the  poor. 

In  conclusion,  while  It  has  not  been  possi- 
ble to  know  with  much  confidence  the  extent 
to  which  our  programs  were  reaching  their 
target  populations  or  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  having  anti-poverty  effects — such 
as  increasing  children's  school  readiness,  de- 
livering health  services  to  the  poor,  or  in- 
creasing the  employability  of  ghetto  youth— 
we  now  have  an  evaluation  program  which 
we  believe  should  help  give  us  some  of  the 
answers  to  these  difficult  questions.  We  share 
the  Congress'  view  concerning  the  Impor- 
tance of  evaluation  and  we  have  taken  steps 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  man- 
agement activities  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  grant 
funds  are  protected  by  a  complex  series  of 
safeguards,  including  the  use  of  independent 
CPA  firms.  There  Is  absolutely  no  way  that 
OEO  could  control  the  findings  of  these  firms. 
A  detailed  summary  is  included  at  this  point. 

WATCHING  THE   OEO    GRANT   DOLLAK FINANCIAI. 

AND     MANAGEMENT     CONTROLS     DITBINC     LUT 
CTCIX  or  OEO  GRANT 

1.  Before  funds  are  made  available  to  a 
new  grantee  or  delegate  agency  the  following 
actions  are  taken : 

(a)  Orantee  must  submit  a  certification 
from  an  Independent  public  accountant  (or 
chief  financial  officer  for  a  public  agency) 
attesting  to  the  adequacy  of  its  systems  of 
accounting  and  internal  financial  controls. 

(b)  Orantee  must  submit  evidence  of  fidel- 
ity bond  coverage  of  grantee  officials  with 
access  to  grant  funds,  or  that  the  funds  are 
admliLlstered  through  a  public  treasury  of  a 
local  or  state  government. 

(c)  Grantee  reqxiirements  for  property  and 
supplies  generally  are  limited  to  the  cost 
needed  to  obtain  these  requirements  from 
Oovemment  sources  (e.g.,  GfiA).  This  has 
resulted  in  substantial  savings  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

(d)  Grantees  funded  by  Federal  Researches 
System  letters  of  credit  are  limited  to  cash 
withdrawls  to  meet  short  term  needs. 
Grantees  funded  by  check  receive  grant 
funds  in  InstaUments.  Substantial  savings  in 
Interest  costs  to  the  Oovemment  result  from 
this  procedure. 

(e)  Salaries  for  grantee  personnel  gener- 
ally are  limited  to  levels  paid  for  comparable 
jobs  in  the  grantee's  area. 

2.  After  a  new  grant  Is  made  to  a  new 
grantee  or  delegate  agency  the  following  ac- 
tions are  required : 

(a)  Within  three  months,  a  preUmlnary 
audit  survey  of  the  accounting  system  and 
financial  controls  is  required. 

(b)  The  Director  of  OEO  determinea,  on 
the  basis  of  the  siurvey  whether  the  grant 
should  be  continued  or  suspended. 

(c)  If  the  grant  Is  suspended,  the  grantee 
has  six  months  In  which  to  correct  his  fin- 
ancial system  and  controls  to  meet  OEO 
standards.  In  the  event  the  grantee  falls  to 
meet  the  OEO  standards  within  this  time 
period,  assistance  Is  terminated. 

3.  Dxirlng  the  life  of  the  grant,  periodi- 
cally: 

(a)  At  least  annually,  all  grants  mxist  be 
audited  by  an  independent  public  accountant 
to  assure  the  continued  adequacy  of  the  ac- 
counting system  and  Internal  controls,  and 
compliance  with  the  general  and  special  grant 
conditions  and  other  OEO  requirements. 

(b)  OEO  inspectors  independently  or  in 
conjunction  with  OEO  auditors  and  other 
officers,  scrutinize  any  noted  situations  of 


fraud,  theft,  or  other  misappropriation  of 
Government  funds  and  prope'ty-  „,h_,tt«i 
(c)  Financial  reports  must  be  submitted 
bv  grantees  to  OEO  for  appraisal  as  to  the 
relationship  between  program  and  flna^c'»> 
progress,  and  to  evaluate  cash  dr^down  on 
Federal  funds  and  rate  of  non-Federal  con- 

^'^fln^'a^t  costs  and  related  operations 
(including  results  of  audits  by  mdependent 
DUbUc  accountants  and  OEO  auditors)  are 
subject  to  audit  by  the  U.S.  General  Account- 
inK  Office,  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

4  Upon  termination  or  completion  of  a 
grant,  a  final  audit  Is  required  of  grant  costs 
and  related  operations. 


Mr.  QXJIR  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  ^,  ,  _ 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding.  ,      ,, 

The  gwitleman  undoubtedly  is  famU- 
iar  with  the  problems  of  evaluation  in 
the  past  and  the  tremendous  amount  of 
money  expended  for  evaluations  that  we 
did  not  do  any  good.  We  need  some  kind 
of  a  direction. 

The  Comptroller  General  had  certam 
recommendations  for  evaluation  in  his 
reports  on  the  various  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  programs  that  he  evaluated 
since  we  provided  the  authority  in  the 
amendments  of  1967. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  fashion  that 
after  the  recommendations  which  he 
has  made,  and  to  permit  him  to  give 
some  direction  to  the  totol  evaluation 
of  the  program,  which  will  be  the  main 
responsibUlty  of  the  Director.  We  feel 
that  this  will  be  the  mechanism  to 
enable  us  to  do  it  without  getting  into 
the  same  difficulty  2  years  from  now  we 
were  in  2  years  ago.  in  case  the  eval- 
uation does  not  turn  out. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Minnesota,  this  was  one 
of  the  things  about  which  the  new  Di- 
rector has  been  most  concerned,  the 
really  very  bad  kind  of  evaluation  that 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  which  many  nul- 
lions  have  been  expended  since  1964.  I 
recognize  full  weU  that  difficulty. 

I  raised  the  question  with  the  gentle- 
man because  I  wanted  to  get  from  him 
an  explanation,  which  I  had  not  had 
before,  about  that  particular  section. 

The  prevention  of  conflicts-of-interest 
section  I  beUeve  seems  reasonable.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions now  applicable  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

On  the  payment  of  dues,  I  assume  that 
is  aimed  at  the  National  Association  for 
Community  Development.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  it  goes  beyond  the  Intent 
of  the  authors  of  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve perhaps  that  is  one  we  might  look 
at  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  room 
for  modification.  I  am  not  siurt,  if  I  read 
this  correctly,  what  would  happen  if  one 
wanted  to  join  the  Association  of  CAP 
Directors  or  the  Wisconsin  Welfare 
Association. 

I  can  think  of  many  very  good  orga- 
nizations which  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
hibited as  we  do  in  this  language,  froin 
having  CAP  agencies  on  their  personnel 
become  a  member. 


Mr  QUIE.  Our  purpose  was  that  the 
funds  that  have  been  allocated  for  pro- 
grams or  for  research  and  pUot  programs 
raUier  Uian  just  operating  programs 
should  not  be  ttien  used  for  associations 
and  they  should  not  use  those  Federal 
funds  on  programs  to  pay  dues  to  asso- 
ciations and  then  those  associat  ons  turn 
around  and  come  back  and  lobby  the 
Congress  with  them.  We  felt  it  was  un- 
wise If  individuals  want  to  use  moneys 
out  of  Uieir  salaries  to  belong  to  any 
associations  they  want  to,  that  would  be 

up  to  them.  - 

Mr    STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 

say  to  the  gentieman  is  this  identical  to 

any  other  provision  of  law? 
Mr.  QUIE.  No.  I  would  not  teU  you 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  other 
words,  are  you  saying— if  I  heard  you 
correctly,  are  you  saying  tiiat  a  federally 
funded  program  ought  not  to  belong  to 
an  association?  If  you  are  talking  about 
lobbying.  Uiat  is  one  thing.  I  have  lan- 
guage I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  with  the 
gentieman— and  in  fact  he  has  seen  the 
language— that  gets  at  the  problem  of 
usmgPederal  funds  to  lobby  Congress 
which  I  agree  ought  not  to  be  done.  But 
as  to  the  question  of  tiie  payment  of 
dues,  I  really  wonder.      ^       _        v„,.i^ 
Mr   QUIE.  We  felt  that  they  should 
find  other  sources  ttian  Federal  Govern- 
ment money.  I  have  gone  through  this 
legislation  and  we  never  intended  any 
of  the  program  funds  we  have  authorized 
under  Uiis  act  should  be  used  as  dues  for 
an  association.  If  tiiey  can  convince  the 
local  community  to  put  up  the  money  so 
that  they  an  pay  their  dues,  it  is  up  to 
them,  but  not  use  Federal  money  for  it. 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentieman's  comments  on  that. 
I  think  that  is  useful  and.  to  fact    I 
may  well  decide  you  are  absolutely  right. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  toclude  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  ttie  major 
iteps  that  have  been  Uken  to  recent 
months  by  Uie  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  strengthen  State  mvolve- 
ment  in  antipoverty  efforte. 

In  terms  of  what  has  been  done  it  is 
useful  to  get  some  ktod  of  a  readtog  of 
what  steps  have  been  taken.  The  mate- 
rial follows: 

STRENGTHENING    STATE   PARTICIPATION 

The  following  list  Includes  a  number  of  ma- 
jor steps  which  have  been  taken  In  recent 
Months  by  the  Office  of  Economic  OPPf  rt);^" 
ty  to  heighten  State  involvement  In  antipov- 
erty efforts:  .  ,       ,  _^_ 

1  A  new  Division  of  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment has  been  created  and  made  directly 
responsible  to  the  Assistant  0^'^^\^^°P- 
eraUons,  who  is  a  Presldenttal  appototee.  This 
office  wUl  help  promote  more  effective  rela- 
tlonshlpe  between  state  governments  and 
field  operations.  _        ,  ^    n, 

2  Within  headquarters,  the  Associate  Di- 
rector tot  Congres8lo(nal  and  Governmentol 
Slons  win  have  responsibUlty  i°^^^- 
talnlng  effective  liaison  between  the  OTO  Dl- 
rectoTUd  the  50  governors  and  the  Nation^ 
Governors  Conference  on  matters  affecting 
OEO  and  state  relations  generaUy. 

3  An  incresse  of  nearly  30  percent  in  the 
basic  funding  level  for  State  Economic  Op- 
portunity Offices  has  been  deluded  In  the 
Administration's     Budget    request    for    FY 

1970 

4  A  complete  revision  ot  the  OEO  Direc- 
tive on  the  "Role  of  State  Economic  Oppor- 


tunity Offices"  U  being  circulated  to  the 
Governors  for  review  and  comment  (oopy 
attached) .  It  provides  tar: 

A  Greater  SEOO  mvolvement  in  ttie  prep- 
aration of  the  annual  Regional  Office  funding 

plan  for  each  state;  

B.  SEOO  participation  in  the  monitoring 
and  evaluation  of  OEO  grantees; 

C  A  strengthened  checkpoint  system  to 
insure  opportimlty  for  the  state  to  comment 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  grant  application 
process; 

D  Encouragement  of  State  Economic  Op- 
portunity Offices  as  potenOal  grantees  for 
demonstration  or  pilot  programs;  ^^ 

E  Systematic  consultation  with  the  SEOOs 
In  the  training  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
cess; _ 

P  A  requirement  that  Regional  Offices 
shall  work  out  a  Joint  agreement  with  th^ 
SEOOs  on  the  coordination  of  field  personnel 
aotlvlUes  between  the  two  offices;  and, 

G  Increased  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
SEOO  as  a  moblllzer  of  state  resources  for 
use  against  poverty  and  as  an  advocate  for 
the  Interests  of  the  poor. 

5   Preliminary  disctisslons  have  been  held 
vrtth  and  proposals  have  been  received  from, 
a  number  of  SEOOs  with  regard  to  InnovaUve 
and  experimental  programs  at  the  state  level 
that  they  would  like  to  undertake  In  a  vari- 
ety of  areas.  These  Include  program  evalua- 
tion and  monitoring,  analysis  of  state  hu- 
man reeources  programs  from  the  point  oi 
view  of  their  impact  upon  the  poor,  tech- 
niques of  tapping  private  sector  resources  in 
the  state  for  the  poor,  devices  for  coordinat- 
ing  state   programs,   economic   development 
as  a  means  to  open-up  Job  opportunities  for 
the  poor  In  rural  areas,  techniques  of  ensur- 
ing consideration  of  the  need  of  the  poor  in 
state  development  district  planning  activi- 
ties   and  etc.  Plans  are  for  at  least  10  such 
demonstrations  to  get  underway  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1970. 

6  A  State/Special  Technical  Assistance 
Program  (STAP)  has  been  Initiated  in  three 
states.  This  program  provides  additional  te<*- 
nlcal  assistance  stafl  capaoUlty  to  the  SEOOs 
in  such  specUllzed  areas  as  manpower,  eco- 
nomic development  and  management.  Plans 
have  been  made  to  extend  this  program  to  an 
estimated  total  of  ten  states  during  FY  1970. 
7.  A  grant  has  been  made  to  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  other  support  to  the  State/ 
STAP  Program.  (This  is  the  first  such  grant 
that  the  Council  has  accepted  from  any  Fed- 
eral agency.) 


The   Nixon   administration  is   philo- 
sophically committed  to  decentralizing 
Federal  programs  to  the  States  and  has 
taken  steps  in  that  direction.  The  Presi- 
dent speciflcaUy  did  not  request  that  step 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
since  doing  so  would  subvert  the  thrust  of 
the  agency's  programs.  Director  Rums- 
feld has  pledged  to  make  the  States' role 
m  the  poverty  program  more  meaningful. 
But  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs,  by  size  and  nature,  are  best 
handled    through    the   system   now   to 
effect    The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  not  a  comprehensive  manpower 
program,  nor  is  it  the  Federal  education 
program.  It  requires  the  flexibility  not 
permitted   by   operating   to    the    usual 
manner  of  Federal  and  State  programs. 

HIGH    INTEREST    RATES    BLOCK 
PHILADELPHIA  CITY  BONDS 

(Mr  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  to- 
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terest  rates  are  UteraUy  wiping  out  local 
and  State  governments  throughout  the 
Nation.  _    . 

Jurisdiction  after  jurisdiction  is  find- 
ing it  difficult— if  not  impossible— 
to  market  bonds  at  anything  resembling 
a  reasonable  interest  rate.  In  many 
cases,  voters  are  simply  rejecting  bond 
issues  because  of  the  high  cost  of  inter- 
est. Local  tax  bases  will  not  support  6,  7, 
and  8  percent  interest  on  tax-exempt 
issues 

As  a  result,  thousands  of  worthwhile 
and  badly  needed  projects  are  going  by 
the  boards.  Schools  are  not  being  built, 
sewer  and  waterplants  are  being  post- 
poned, parks  and  recreational  facilities 
eliminated  because  of  the  burden  of  high 
interest  rates. 

Today's  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer carries  a  detailed  news  story  about 
the  city  of  Philadelphia's  inabUlty  to 
market  tax-exempt  bonds  at  the  unbe- 
lievably high  interest  rate  of  IV2  percent. 
This  news  story  plainly  points  up  the 
critical  need  to  roll  back  the  interest 
rates  before  local  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. 

-  Mr.*  Speaker,  I  place  a  copy  of  this 
news  story  in  the  Record  : 
Two   Syndicates   Refuse   To   Bn>   ok   Crrr 
Bonds.  Ask  8  Percent  Interest 
(By  Francis  M.  Lordan) 
No  bids   were   received  Tuesday   on   $64.2 
million    In     general    obligation    municipal 
bonds  approved  by  Philadelphia  voters,  be- 
cause Of   a   "low"   7.5   percent   interest  rate 
limit  imposed  by  the  city. 

Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate,  notified  of  the 
development  while  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities  in  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  vowed  that  he  would  "hold  out  for 
7'/2  percent"  despite  pressure  by  financial 
houses  seeking  a  minimum  of  8  percent. 

RATES  WOOLD  RISE 

"We  will  not  be  blackmailed  Into  paying 
8  percent."  he  said.  "Eight  percent  Is  an 
exorbitant  fee." 

The  bonds  were  approved  for  Improve- 
ments to  International  Airport,  the  Gas 
Works  and  the  city's  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems. 

If  the  city  had  to  pay  8  percent  Interest, 
Tate  said,  it  could  result  in  Increases  In  the 
gas,  water  and  sewer  rates  "for  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia." 

TWO   NOT   IDENTIFIED 

Representatives  of  two  financial  syndi- 
cates were  present  at  noon  In  the  finance 
department  offices  In  the  Municipal  Serv- 
ices Building,  where  bids  were  to  have  been 
accepted. 

Spokesmen  for  both,  who  asked  that  they 
not  be  identified,  said  they  had  not  bid  be- 
cause the  Interest  rate  was  not  high  enough. 

Three  long-time  officials  of  the  finance 
department  said  this  was  the  first  time  In 
their  recollection  the  city  had  not  obtained 
a  bid  on  at  least  some  portion  of  Its  bond 
Issue. 

ISSUES    NAMED 

The  three  Issues  up  for  bidding  were: 

$10  million  payable  In  15  annual  instal- 
ments for  Gas  Works  Improvements. 

$35  million  payable  In  20  annual  Instal- 
ments for  Improvements  to  the  airport. 

$19.2  million  In  30  annual  instalments  for 
Improvements  In  the  water  supply  and  sewage 
systems. 

All  three  utilities  are  self-sustaining  in 
that  the  debts  would  be  repaid  from  the 
proceeds  from  fees  paid  by  users. 

DELAY    TILL    FEBRUARY 

Deputy  Finance  Director  James  L.  Ferguson 
announced  at  noon  that  no  bids  had  been 


received.  He  said  the  city  would  have  to  try 
to  sell  the  bonds  later. 

Tate  said  no  new  bids  would  be  sought 
until  after  Feb.  1,  on  the  recommendation 
of  City  Finance  Director  Edward  Martin  and 
Morris  Dorrance,  chairman  of  the  sinking 
fund  commission,  which  oversees  the  retire- 
ment of  the  city's  funded  debt. 

Dorrance  Is  also  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank,  part  of  one  of  the 
two  financial  syndicates  that  were  expected 
to  bid  on  the  bonds. 

STUDIES   ORDERED 

PNB  was  expected  to  bid  in  collaboration 
with  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  The  second  syndicate  was  made  up  of 
Drexel,  Harrlman  and  Ripley  and  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

The  Mayor  said  he  had  ordered  Immediate 
analyses  of  the  three  bond  Issues  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  projects  can  be  delayed  or 
the  bond  Issues  reduced. 

The  studies  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Gas  Commission,  Water  Commissioner 
Samuel  Baxter  and  City  Representative  S. 
Harry  Galfand,  the  latter  In  the  case  of  the 
airport.  

TIGHT   MONEY   CITED 

Tate  said  he  had  been  assured  by  Martin 
that  the  city  could  "borrow  on  a  short  term 
basis"  until  Feb.  1  or  perhaps  beyond  that 
date.  "Until  the  money  market  straightens 
Itself  out." 

"This  Is  no  reflection  on  the  city's  financial 
condition,"  said  a  spokesman  for  one  of  the 
financial  syndicates.  "It  Is  the  result  of  a 
tight  money  market  throughout  the  nation." 

"It  does  not  have  any  bearing  on  the  city's 
credit,"  said  James  Patterson,  a  director  of 
the  finance  department's  bureau  of  the 
budget.  "It  just  means  we  put  too  low  a  rate 
on  our  coupons." 

INCREASES    CITED 

In  the  last  six  months,  he  said,  the  average 
municipal  bond  Interest  rate  has  Jumped 
from  5.68  percent  to  6.58  percent. 

In  the  last  two  weeks,  he  said,  the  average 
rate  increased  four-tenths  of  one  percent. 

One  syndicate  representative  said  the  city 
would  have  to  offer  more  than  8  percent  to 
induce  his  firm  to  bid  on  the  bonds. 

Tate  said  paying  an  Interest  rate  as  high 
as  8  percent  would  have  to  be  considered 
very  carefully. 

"This  is  a  pretty  excessive  figure  when  you 
take  into  account  that  the  bonds  are  for 
from  20  to  25  years,"  Tate  said. 

Patterson  said  last  May  the  city  had  sold 
more  than  $80  million  in  bonds  at  rates  of 
6.35  percent  and  6.43  percent.  He  noted  that 
bond  rates  across  the  nation  were  at  a  record 
high. 


CONGRESS  CONSIDERS  PRE- 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  is 
working  on  fewer  new  progrsuns  this 
year  than  in  recent  sessions,  but  there 
is  considerable  interest  in  one  area — that 
of  pre-school  education. 

Recent  magazine  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles, and  current  hearings  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  reflect  national  concern  with  the 
need  for  new  legislation  in  this  field.  I 
am  pleased  to  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  my  remarks  at  the  opening 
of  oiu:  hearings;  an  article  from  the  No- 
vember, 1969,  Redbook;  an  article  from 
the  December  1969,  Grade  Teacher 
Notebook,  and  an  article  from  Keeping 


Up  With  Elementary  Education  maga- 
zine, fall  of  1969. 

These  materials  express  the  extensive 
national  concern  for  pre-school  educa- 
tion, which  I  hope  will  result  in  adop- 
tion by  the  present  Congress  of  new 
programs  such  as  those  provided  for  in 
H.R.  4190,  and  H.R.  13520.  my  bills  to 
expand  and  improve  the  services  to  all 
our  citizens  in  the  fields  of  pre-school 
education,  day  care,  and  child  develop- 
ment. 

•nie  material  follows: 
Statement    by    Representative    Patst    T. 
Mink    at    Child    Development    Hearings 
Before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation OF  THE  House  Commtttee  on  Ed- 
ucation AND  Labor,  November  18,   1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  hearings  on  pre-school 
education   are   of    critical    Importance    and 
as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  legislation  In  this 
field  I  conunend  the  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  for  his  leadership  In  calling 
these  hearings. 

H.R.  13520,  which  I  am  co-sponsoring  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  and  Mr. 
Reld  of  New  York  Is  a  comprehensive  blU 
designed  to  benefit  a  broad  segment  of  our 
pre-school  children.  I  beUeve  that  parents 
all  over  the  country  are  anxious  to  have  pro- 
grams in  which  they  could  enroll  their  young 
children. 

Our  bin  Introduces  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept Into  our  educational  system.  It  seeks 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  early  childhood 
education,  to  all  pre-school  children  In  our 
nation.  Early  childhood  education  Involves 
programs  which  help  the  child  to  leam  na- 
turally, responding  to  his  curiosity  and  In- 
qulsltiveness.  We  are  told  that  between  birth 
and  age  4,  half  of  all  growth  in  human  In- 
telligence takes  place;  and  another  30% 
occurs  between  the  ages  of  4  and  8.  It  la  this 
learning  period  which  Is  now  largely  neg- 
lected. We  must  reach  our  chUdren  early  In 
me — even  kindergarten  may  be  too  late. 

Often,  what  is  called  "pre-school  educa- 
tion" now  Is  merely  custodial  care.  The  chil- 
dren are  kept  amused  and  fed,  and  put  to 
bed.  This  is  a  tragic  waste  of  time  and  money 
since  during  the  period  they  are  "captive" 
members  of  the  group  they  could  be  exposed 
to  learning  which  would  help  in  their  growth 
and  maturity.  This  Is  what  H.R.  13520  Is  all 
about. 

My  earlier  blU  H.R.  4191  which  was  the 
subject  of  hearings  In  the  90th  Congress 
sought  to  improve  educational  services  In 
existing  public  and  private  non-profit  child 
day  care  centers  by  providing  $300  million 
per  year  for  supplementary  programs. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  opening  of  hearings 
on  this  Important  subject  area.  We  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  many  expert  witnesses 
with  diverse  viewpoints  and  attitudes  con- 
cerning this  need  In  all  areas  of  our  nation. 
I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  these  dis- 
tinguished witnesses  who  have  been  invited 
to  appear.  I  am  confident  that  their  state- 
ments win  help  this  Committee  write  a  bill 
which  will  command  wide  support  and 
appeal. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prom  Redbook,  Nov.  19691 

FIVE  Million  Children  Wtth  Part-Timi 

Mothers — And  Nowhere  To  Oo 

(By  Victor  H.  Bernstein) 

"If   an   epidemic    endangered    this    many 

children  ...  no  expense  would  be  spared  to 

find  a  cure,"  says  the  former  director  of  the 

U.S.   Children's   Bureau.   Yet   a  solution   is 

at  hand — an  inexpensive  one.  Then  why  have 

we  waited  so  long  to  use  it? 

In   our   national   capital   recently   I   dis- 
covered   some    astonishing    statistics    about 
young  American  mothers  and  their  children. 
Nearly  half  of  aU  American  mothers  have 
jobs. 


TWO  of  every  five  working  mothers  have 
Se  ro^cJ?  thrchXnTh^Jr"^^- 

^ere^U  be  a  proportionate  rise  in     job 

"'?^'f  f^l  sSnmcance  of  these  sUtUtlcs  can 
be^PpJS  at^  only  In  the  light  of  the  ^jeller 
^eldTy  a  majority  of  educa^rs  and^MM 

reS^frrhiru^^aVS  ^^^^^^  -- 

Le  of  five.  It  is  no  wonder  that  ^^s.  Katn 
^flne  Oettmger.  frmerdlrec^or  of  «^^^^^ 
dren's  Bureau  oyheDepartmen^^^ 
Education,  and  welfare.  'o'^fLf  children 

^""^  ^^^^^L^  o?l  few  dc^n   cffiren. 

covered  some   not  an  of  ou^^^  on  welfare, 

S^^ra-drtTelr-^^^^^^^ 
X  ^X'or    part-time    Jobs   if   provisions 
could  be  found  for  their  youngsters^ 
I  can  bear  witness  personally   to  the  last 

LdTke  a  job  at^he  1-^  h-P  -V,  ^^ 
^Lir^unirwrcln^d  a  proper  place 
for  Freddy,  who's  three  years  old,  and  Betty, 
^°u"nfortunately  the  two .  commercially  run 

""ol^Sr  ind°"ln\T?  c^leTe^^tTar^ 
capacity,  and   '°   \J.   ^^^e   than   three   or 

J°ur"hourdaS.  There's  .0  one   in  town 
icensed   to   give   -^^Idren  "In  home     care 
onrf    pven   If    Mrs.   Ames  had   been  saiisuc" 
wi?h  a  maid  or  baby  sitter,  they  are  as  hard 

^°4f  grouVoft^wSople  who  conducted 
thrsui^ey  of  local  working  mothers,  uncov- 
er^ anot'her  important  bit  of  1-^0"^^^°^ 
A   good   day-care  center   m»stj>e*t  least 

in^   a^hlld   in    what   the  Federal   govern- 

mlnt  woS  can   an  "-^^^^^^^'^^^'"^''^^^.^t 
M3  per  week.  If  the  center  adheres  to    de 
tf^te"  Ttandards.    the    cost    rises    to    $46 


weekly.  Commercial  day-care  ce°te«  charge 
'Ilf'l' went  to  Washington  (and  to  New 
7ece"^f  ce^^r  ^or'L^^o^^^^l^^l^^^  -m- 

lem    and  more  was  uciub  "         ,„ j,^^    his- 

•"'tc"™pUr™rJsr,™Sr 

cour,gli.s   The  prooiem  ^^  „  ,5, 

Glared:  We  must  maKe  a  u^  ^■^^^^^^  an 
ment  to  P'ovWe  an  ^erican  ch^^^j^^^^^ 

Kl'^prn^TurmTthf  first  five  years  of 

"^But  Mr  Nixon  wasn't  thinking  of  aU  chll- 
H-nafa  Presidential  message  some  eight 
'^^;>,?iate7  showed.  Nor  was  he  thinking 

Jr^R  to  nrovide  day  care  for  450,000  cnuareu 

be  weaned  away  from  the  dole.  -ecom- 

^ft^in  rirasTg^es'^Butrthe  St 

S^r"ta^is«rp?lsLn!ed  at  the  begln^ng 

?[  ^nrsu^bt^acra  sX  -^-^ -m^ 

Sl^rLSTtVork-S^'^  --n  i 
?hes^  nearly  5  mUlion,  the  total  capacity  of 
Uclnsed  "ay-care  centers  in  the  country  Is 
a  bTre  half  minion.  "And  seventy  per  cent  of 
thete  are  commercial  institutions,''  points 
nut  Jule  M  Sugarman,  acting  chief  of  the 
Chilien's  Burelu,  "that  must  charge  much 
more  than  the  poor  can  afford  to  pay  and  in 
^me  c^s  more  than  the  middle  class  can 

^"Si^ndle'ds.  perhaps  thousands  of  working 

^n,„_.    arp    le^vlne   babies    with    baoies 

rwo-year-oL''Sh'  eight-year-olds"    says 

>^.'Ruby  Evans,  of  the  U^'t^^.^^^j^^^^,! 
^anization  in  Washington  DC^   Is  it  sur 

&r  irthr-'s^  le?  r  -^  ^^ 

""TS  always  imagined  that  the^  were 
-SnCSk-of^^heTo^rrt^rar- 

'^et^^Jt^tS^r^om'^hTwomen's  Bureau 
.^l  n  R  rteoartment  of  Labor  tell  another 

ers  are  '^'^"^/'^''jf  L  ,6  000  or  mort,  with 
family  income  range  oj  ♦"'•'"''  .     ^f,. 

Black  nor  a  poverty  Problem,  oui  ^^ 

And  whv  are  they  doing  so  Uttle? 

Hfs^nro?r=prrcS.^ 

„ptt,.r  ..IdP't  ^f  .^^Se^niS'. 


S"«r.I  Trew  P<...«'»J,J'  l^^l 

ts  bad  forXrried  women-^r  mother—to 

"^-J^e  there  are  some  experts  who  argue 
thlTa  child  is  better  off  with  a  warm  and 
^ttoSte  mother  -an  'n  a  day-care  cen- 

rjue^sr  ap^^£  r^en -: 

For  the  fact  is  that  there  are  nearly 

services.  Do  we  how  pa^.^  ^  ^he 

from  the  labor  ^orce?  Or  do  w^  ac^ 
fact  that  i^lio-  Of  ^^^em^";^  ^ 

many    nwre    (like    ou  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Anties)   would  lae  to  wote  ^^^^   ^^^^^ 

both    needs   their  ^ervlcM    a 
children  as  much  help  as  it  gives 

Siri'iilllS 

the  subject,  much  o^^'^f'**  u  ma 

The  legislator  conunued  to  Ignore^^  ^^^^ 

of  the  several  millions  o^ Jo     »    ^^  ,„     «. 

mothers  had  Jobs.  But  they  co 

ignore  the  chUdren  of  ^h*  Poverty^^^^  ^^ 

Jobless  mothers.  These  we« 

welfare,  and  the  only  way  to  get  ^hem  ^^ 

to  help  them  get  work.  And  the  omy^^  J^^_ 

do  that  was  to  provide  care  10 

niethods  by   ''^J^^^rav^^lable    to 

S;  ry%are.  Two  -"--Sriate'Ci^rtrn^. 
sures   are   of   some   I'hmedlateimpo^ 
one  is  the  Work  I'^'=entlve  Progra^.  0^ 

which  provide  '^'^y-JZ^'^^^sS^Xior  Job- 
of  mothers  on  *e"are  who  sign  up     ^^^ 

'^^rfirr^X^an'^eS^ion  Of  this  plan, 
proposal  is  «auy  ^  promise,  com- 

"^^f  Te'^Fed^aT^gove^n^ent  to  contribute 
mlts  the  J^eaerai  6"  ^ ^    .^..^e  of  con- 

75   per  cent  51^ ^o^i^g  d^  c"«  ^°'  *" 

phasized  phrase  as  ^^^^^^^,'^,  o^^oper- 
Xg  da?-care  c':rnt^rs  for  practlcaUy  every 
^^■ut^sJJme''Uenc^-?esumably  state  leg- 
uS^hatl  to  be  ^ound  to  P^the  re^ 

"^•^"^e'l^  tTbuSd  ce^te".  (NO  Fed- 
^7  are  forthcoming  quickly  and  in  gene 
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ous  mMtfure,  the  government's  75-per-ceat 
oonunltment  oould  mount  up  to  $S  bUUcm 
annually  within  a  few  yean. 

But  la  It  likely  that  an  economy -minded 
CkmKrees  will  prove  willing  to  spend  that 
kind  of  money? 

Lawrence  C.  Feldman,  executive  dlrectcw 
of  the  Day  Caro  and  Child  Development 
CovmcU,  summed  up  the  legislative  situation 
this  way: 

•The  Federal  government  will  probably 
put  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars Into  day  care — about  the  coet  of  a  big 
bomber.  Moet  of  this  will  go  into  day-long 
Head  Start  programs  In  blg-clty  slums  and 
In  such  rural  regions  as  Appalachla  and  the 
South,  where  easily  Identifiable  pockets  of 
poverty  exist.  But  middle-class  areas,  urban, 
subxirban  or  rural  can  expect  no  direct  help. 
[There.  I  thought  ruefully,  go  my  home 
town's  chances  for  direct  Federal  assistance. ) 
Neither  can  direct  help  be  expected  by  the 
ambitious  young  mother  who  Is  working  or 
would  like  to  work  to  add  to  the  family  m- 
come.  [And  there,  I  noted,  go  Mrs.  Ames's 
chancee.] 

"Despite  Its  limitations,"  continued  Mr. 
Feldman,  "recent  day-care  legislation  must 
be  termed  extremely  progressive  in  one  Im- 
portant sense.  Congress  no  longer  thinks  of 
a  center  as  a  kind  of  magnified  baby-sitting 
establishment.  To  get  Federal  help  a  center 
miist  6e  aimed — I  quote  the  law — at 
'strengthening  family  life  and  fostering  child 
development.'  To  this  end  Federal  standards 
have  been  set;  and  unless  a  center  meets 
these  It  can  get  no  Federal  money.  One  can 
only  hope  that  enforcement  will  be  strict  at 
both  Federal  and  state  levels." 

Is  It  only  present  or  potential  welfare 
mothers  who  deserve  help  for  their  children, 
as  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  suggests?  Privately, 
most  people  to  whom  I  spoke  agreed  that 
society  should  provide  such  help  for  all  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  Income  levels.  But  for  most 
of  them  practical  considerations  (a  euphem- 
ism for  money,  or  the  lack  of  It)  stand  In  the 
way. 

Lola  B.  Emerson,  day-care  consultant  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League,  thinks  that  In  as- 
sessing day-care  needs  one  should  consider 
not  only  the  child  but  also  the  mother. 
Would  she  be  happier  working?  Does  she 
have  skills  that  could  benefit  her  cwnmu- 
nlty?  Yet  Miss  Emerson  took  a  somewhat 
different  attitude  when  the  Issue  was  posed 
In  a  specific  form. 

"Suppose,"  I  suggested,  "you  had  the 
money  to  open  a  day-care  center  for  fifty 
children  and  two  hundred  applied.  How 
would  you  go  about  choosing  the  fllty?" 

Miss  Emerson  thought  for  a  moment. 
"First,  the  children  of  mothers  who  are  the 
sole  support  of  their  families.  Next,  children 
of  parents  who  both  must  work  to  maintain 
decent  living  standards.  Then,  perhaps,  the 
child  referred  by  a  doctor  or  agency  as  par- 
ticularly needful  of  professional  day  care. 
Fourth  In  priority  might  be  the  unwed 
mother  who  wants  to  work  or  complete  her 
education.  Last,  If  we  still  had  room,  the 
child  whose  parents  want  him  In  a  center  for 
whatever  reason  and  are  ready  to  pay  the 
cost." 

Miss  Gertrude  Hoffman,  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  put  the  policy  of  her  office  suc- 
cinctly: "We  would  hope  to  provide  money 
for  all  children  who  might  benefit  from  day 
care,  but  today  poverty  takes  priority." 

Last  year  and  again  this  year  about  a 
score  of  bills  on  day  care  were  Introduced 
In  Congress:  each  of  them  refiects  the  same 
attitude.  Last  year  Senator  Abraham  Rlbl- 
coff,  of  Connecticut,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  asked  for  a 
half  billion  to  provide  day  care  for  all  chil- 
dren under  six  whose  families  earn  under 
$6,000.  "Low-Income  families  must  come 
first,"  he  explains. 
This  year  Representative  James  A.  Bwke, 


of  Maosacbusetts,  Is  proposing  to  Increase 
Federal  contributions  to  state  child-welfare 
services,  with  emphasis  on  day  care  and  fos- 
ter homes.  He  would  give  priority  to  "mem- 
bers of  low-Income  or  other  [needy]  groups 
.  .  .  and  to  .  .  .  areas  which  have  the  great- 
est need  for  extension  of  such  day  care."  The 
most  forthright  Congressional  champion  of 
day  care  for  all  children,  rich,  poor  or  me- 
dium, Is  petite  and  dynamic  Representative 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii,  who  spoke  up  with 
great  firmness. 

"The  real  issue  is  what's  good  for  the 
child.  I  don't  care  whether  the  mother  Is  poor 
or  rich.  The  majority  of  educational  research- 
ers are  convinced  that  proper  preschooling  Is 
of  positive  benefit  to  the  child." 

In  the  context  of  these  beliefs,  Mrs.  Mink's 
legislative  proposal  is  extremely  modest.  She 
told  me  she  would  ask  for  9400  mllUon  "to 
Improve  the  educational  services  In  public 
and- private  nonprofit  day-care  centers"  and 
to  finance  a  certain  amount  of  teacher  train- 
ing and  physical-plant  improvement. 

Other  bills  aim  more  directly  at  the  work- 
ing mother  or  the  mother  who  wants  to  work. 
Generally  they  take  the  form  of  tax-deduc- 
tion allowances  to  help  the  working  parents 
defray  the  cost  of  child  day  care.  One  legis- 
lator, taking  note  of  the  national  shortage 
of  nurses,  offers  such  deductions  specifically 
to  women  for  whom  marriage  or  motherhood 
has  Interrupted  nursing  careers.  But  until 
the  present  critical  shortage  of  day-care  cen- 
ters and  licensed  "In-home"  facilities  Is  ectsed, 
such  proposals  seem  of  doubtful  value.  What 
good  would  such  a  tax  deduction  do  Mrs. 
Ames  if  she  can't  find  a  day-care  center. 

More  practical  are  a  series  of  Congressional 
proposals  to  permit  labor  unions  to  bargain 
with  management  for  the  Joint  financing  of 
centers  to  serve  the  children  of  women  em- 
ployees. Ground  In  this  field  has  been  broken 
by  both  labor  and  management.  On  the 
union  side,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers is  involved  in  two  centers  and  Is  planning 
more;  on  management  side,  the  pioneers  are 
the  Whlrlp>ool  Corporation  of  Michigan  and 
KLH,  an  electronics  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  centers  are  run  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  with  fees  charged  on  a  sliding 
scale.  Government  la  providing  small  subsi- 
dies to  help  finance  the  KLH  center. 

Many  believe  that  this  type  of  labor-man- 
agement co-operation,  perhaps  helped  by 
contributions  from  local,  state  or  Federal 
tax  revenues  and  Community  Chest  funds, 
offers  the  best  hope  of  circumventing  the 
money  squeeze  in  Congress.  As  a  practical 
demonstration,  the  V.S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  contracted  for  the  operation  of  a  center 
to  serve  some  30  children  of  its  own  employ- 
ees. Expertly  staffed  and  with  program  and 
equipment  in  accord  with  modem  preschool 
theory,  the  center  functions  from  7:45  ajn. 
to  5:46  p.m. 

For  this  service,  mothers  who  earn  $4,000 
a  year  (the  department's  lowest  salary)  pay 
$1  weekly.  Pees  increase  gradually  so  that 
mothers  earning  $15,000  pay  $25  weekly. 
Now  in  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  project 
gets  a  $60,000  annual  subsidy  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Shortly  after  I  arrived  home — empty- 
handed  If  not  entirely  empty-headed — our 
loctil  drive  for  a  center  met  a  serious,  though 
it  is  to  be  hoped  only  a  temporary,  reverse. 
Our  state  legislature  Is  one  of  the  few  In 
the  country  forward-looking  enough  to  have 
appropriated  money  to  assist  towns  to  build 
and  operate  centers.  But  to  tap  these  funds 
a  community  must  undertake  a  costly  pro- 
gram of  broad  municipal  improvements — an 
obligation  our  townspeople,  already  hit  by 
a  rising  tax  rate,  voted  to  reject.  Cut  off  for 
the  moment  from  the  possibility  of  significant 
state  or  Federal  help,  we  have  turned  to 
other  sources:  churches,  town  revenues,  the 
Community  Chest,  labor  unions,  business, 
industry.  We  may  even  convince  the  state 


ultimately  that  the  needs  of  82  children 
should  take  priority  over  bureaucratic  plan- 
ning. 

Sooner  or  later,  I  am  certain,  we  will  get 
our  center,  even  if  it  comes  too  late  to  help 
Mrs.  Ames.  When  we  do,  major  credit  must 
go  to  a  small  group  of  committed  citizens  of 
our  town  who  realize  the  need  and  are  de- 
termined to  see  that  it  is  met. 

So  much  for  my  community.  What  of  other 
communities  that  want  centers?  I  must 
emphasize  that  the  whole  day-care  move- 
ment is  relatively  new.  and  standard  develop- 
ment patterns  have  not  yet  emerged.  While 
all  states  have  licensing  laws  governing  day 
care,  the  laws  vary  widely  both  in  the  stand- 
ards set  and  in  the  degree  of  enforcement. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  so  far.  Federal 
help  la  available  almost  exclusively  for  the 
very  poor  or  to  reduce  welfare  rolls,  while 
state  financial  help  is  even  more  limited. 
And,  of  course,  towns  differ  widely  in  their 
economic  complexion,  niunber  of  working 
mothers  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless,  our  town's  experience  may 
be  helpful.  Clearly  the  first  step  in  plan- 
ning for  a  center  Is  to  get  together  a  group 
of  citizens  determined  to  have  one.  The 
function  of  this  initiating  group  will  be 
threefold:  (1)  statistically  to  establish  the 
need  for  a  center  by  means  of  a  question- 
naire or  other  type  of  poll,  (2)  to  look  into 
financing  possibilities  and  (3)  to  locate  a 
building  or  part  of  a  building  that  with 
suitable  alterations  could  serve  as  a  center. 
Financing  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  diffi- 
cult part.  The  state  welfare  department  will 
most  likely  know  whether,  and  under  what 
conditions,  your  town  qualifies  for  state  and 
Federal  assistance  or  whether  you  will  have 
to  rely  entirely  on  your  Community  Chest 
or  on  private  sources. 

A  considerable  literature  on  day-care  cen- 
ters has  been  developed  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  Washington  and  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  in  New  York.  The  Day  Care  and 
Child  Development  Council  of  America,  at 
1426  H  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20017, 
can  be  turned  to  for  practical  advice  not 
only  on  establishing  a  center,  but  also  on 
planning  and  executing  the  all-important 
program  of  activities  that  must  be  offered 
the  children. 

For  too  long,  says  sociologist  Florence  A. 
Ruderman,  the  concept  of  child  day  care  has 
been  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  "deprived 
child." 

The  truth  Is,  she  insists,  that  "great  num- 
bers of  normal,  middle-class,  Intact,  respon- 
sible families  with  working  mothers  need 
day-care  services,  and  even  greater  nimibers 
of  such  families  want  it."  And  she  con- 
cludes: "A  child  does  not  have  to  have  spe- 
cial or  unique  problems  to  qualify  [for  day 
care);  he  is  eligible  in  the  same  sense  that 
he  is  eligible  for  admission  to  elementary 
school — on  the  basis  of  age,  health,  local 
residence,  inoculation." 

That  is  the  theory.  On  the  insistent  de- 
mand of  parents  in  thousands  of  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  it  can  even- 
tually become  the  practice. 

[From  Grade  Teacher,  I^ecember  1969) 

OxTR    Youngest    Learnebs — How    We    Get 

Them  Staetbd;  How  We  Follow  Thbough 

(Note. — It's  no  longer  such  a  long  time 
from  pre-K  to  "real  school."  Here's  how  five 
very  different  kinds  of  early  education  pro- 
grams are  making  the  time  count.) 

When  you  run  into  a  problem  in  educa- 
tion the  best  thing  to  do  is  go  back  to  the 
beginning. 

Teachers  have  been  telling  their  students 
this  for  years.  Now,  with  the  help  of  federal 
funds  and  administrative  support,  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing  themselves. 


The  problem  they  are  trying  to  <»^  wj^. 
OettlnK  young  learners  off  to  the  best  pos- 
^le  stJ?  in  school-especially  dU«dv*°- 
^  young  learners  who  start  off  behtod 
^Ight  bill  and  all  to  often  fall  to  catoh 

""rhe  solution:  Head  Start  and  FoUow 
Through  programs  which  are  taking  on  a 
new^  toughness  in  what  amounts  to  an  »t- 
mMpherl  of  pedagogical  ferment  unmatched 

"'iSr/'t'Siru^  are  being  experimented 
wl^Many  "scared  cows"  are  being  cast 
aside.  Many  early  education  teachers  are  re- 
thinking  the  whole  purpose  and  method  of 
prSchool  and  first  grade  and  conU^^J^P 
wUh  insights  and  methods  which  would  have 
shocked  them  three  or  four  years  ago. 

?i^  five  classrooms  described  In  the  pages 
that  foUow  are  examples  of  the  effect  that 
this  educational  ferment  is  haying  on  early 
education  programs  throughout  toe  natl^^ 
They  are  presented  here  to  give  Orwie 
Teacher  readers  a  taste  of  some  of  the  most 
successful  programs  and  to  answer  two  oft- 
asked  questions:  j,— „, 

What  would  it  be  like  to  teach  In  a  differ- 
ent  kind  of  classroMn? 

What  can  I  learn  from  the  experience  of 
other  early  education  toachers? 


THE  INl-ANT  SCHOOL 

Teachers  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  have 
turned  to  old  England  for  a  new  approach 
to  early  learning. 

Dropouts  were  plaguing  the  suburban 
community  of  New  Rochelle,  NY.  Student 
failures  were  Increasing  at  an  alarmng  rate, 
and  academic  Interest  seemed  to  be  ebbing 
even  in  the  primary  grades. 

As  one  way  of  stemming  the  tide  of  student 
apathy,  a  number  of  teachers  In  New  Ro- 
chelle have  turned  to  England  and  the  Infant 
schools.  With  the  blessings  of  the  cltys 
board  of  education  they've  set  up  modified 
infant  school  classrooms  in  four  of  the  city  s 
10  elementary  schools. 

English  infant  schools  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  traditional  American  classroom— and 
from  the  traditional  English  classroom,  too. 
Youngsters  aged  from  five  to  10  work  In  spe- 
cially adapted,  child-sized  environments, 
doing,  in  essence,  whatever  they  want.  They 
may  be  grouped  according  to  age,  or  there 
may  be  mixed  ages  in  each  class. 

New  Rochelle  began  experimenting  vrtth 
this  type  of  education  in  1968,  with  a  sum- 
mer remedial  program  run  alo«K„  °'^*^*: 
school  lines.  Primary  teacher  Peggy  ^^'^^ 
and  two  others  then  vUited  the  English 
prototypes,  and  Miss  Richards  returned  to 
pilot  a  first-grade  infant-school  class.  The 
resulte  were  encouragtog,  and  this  sunMner 
more  New  Rochelle  teachers  volunteered  to 
learn  infant-school  tochnlques. 

The  outcome  was  10  open  classrooms  di- 
vided among  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 

^"^M^  Richards  now  teaches  an  »ntant- 
school  second  grade  in  New  Rochelle  s  'Trimty 
school.  Many  of  the  students  were  In  her 
pilot  first  grade  last  year,  and  they  re  still 
enthusiastic  about  the  program. 

The  children  explain  that  Instead  of  sitting 
in  rows  together,  they  do  their  work  in 
"learning  centers"— special  areas  for  specific 
subjects,  which  are  sectioned  off  by  desks. 
Each  section  is  stocked  with  educational  ma- 
terials. The  reading  area,  for  example,  is 
provided  with  books  and  two  cozy  armchairs, 
and  there's  a  rug  on  the  floor.  The  phonics 
"Ub"  houses  listening  tapes  and  a  recorder. 
whUe  another  section  has  plenty  of  paints 
and  clay  for  children  who  feel  creative.  StUl 
another  comer  has  boxfuls  of  costumes  for 
young  dramatists. 

Each  student  selects  the  activity  he  d  like 
to  pursue  by  tacking  his  name  on  the  appro- 
priate colimin  of  the  organizational  chart  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day. 
Because  the  classroom  opens  on  a  smau 


pUyground.  Mlas  Richards'  c»»"<»«'f  .¥* /"* 
to  gbout  If  they  want.  While  outside  they 
^ght  meet  chUdren  from  Trinity  School  s 
other   open   classrooms.   Mlas  Richards   be- 
U^M   IVa   beneficial    for   a   child    to   have 
friends  in  different  grades  and  encourages 
the  mlngUng  of  classes  by  putting  out  boxes 
of  eamee— "common  Interest  centers,     she 
calls    them.   The   special   clawes   are    near 
enough  to  each  other  to  enhance  the  flow  of 
studento  from  one  room  to  another  and  to 
faclUtato  impromptu  teacher  conferenc^ 
Grades  arent  atressed  in  the  Infant  achool 
but   there   are   progress   reporX»-p\ents   ot 
them.  The  hardest  part;  of  the  Infant-school 
teacher's  day  Is  her  record-keeping  home- 
work. She  keeps  extensive  files  on  e«jh  child, 
complete  with  anecdotal  records.  She  tries 
to  determine  precisely  where  the  child  U  m 
terms  of  learning,  and  where  he's  going  next^ 
Miss  Richards  feels  It's  importent  to  keep 
the  parents  Informed  of  their  cWKlrens  ac- 
tivities. When  the  parenta  b»^«  ,f  ?^*!°« 
in  the  program,  the  chUdren  wUl  be  more 
trusting,  too.  She  reports  to  the  parents  fre- 
quently and  keeps  a  lending  Ubrary  of  cur- 
rent books  on  education  for  their  use. 

The  same  sort  of  thmgs  are  going  on  in 
New  Rochelle's  Columbus  School.  At  10  on  a 
Ktven  morning  some  of  Hilda  Abramson  s  in- 
fant-school second-graders  are  in  a  corn« 
making  an  imaginary  underwater  city  with 
books  and  blocks  and  things  from  the  sea. 
The  structures  young  originator  got  the  idea 
from  some  cardboard  tubes-he's  using  them 
to     pump     in     "air"     to     the     submarine 

™  Acro^  the  room  children  are  shaping  clay. 
Over  by  the  wmdow  some  chUdren  are  ob- 
serving gerbils,  and  not  far  away  a  ^ew  oth- 
l^s  are  tendmg  to  the  class  turtle^  Three 
boys  are  In  a  closet  pounding  rocks  into 
sand  for  the  turtle's  home.  The  rest  of  the 
children  are  dispersed  about  the  room  doing 
whatever  the  spirit  moves  them  to  do^ 

Mrs.  Abramson  passes  from  child  to  child 
asking  questions  about  the  various  activities^ 
The  li^es  no  effort  to  lower  the  declble 
count— in  fact,  she  sounds  as  excited  as  the 

*^^if*^^  yovSigster  finishes  a  task,  he  reports 
back  to  the  teacher.  She  either  looks  over 
hU  work  on  the  spot  or  asks  him  to  put  ii 
on  her  desk  so  she  can  examine  It  later  in 
depth.  Then  the  child  goes  on  to  something 

^^^ter  m  the  morning  the  children  will 
huddle  in  a  corner  near  the  underwater  city 
to  leam  phonics  and  reading  skills.  For  ac- 
tual reading  practice  the  children  have  a 
variety  of  books  to  choose  from.  Children 
aren't  made  aware  of  their  reading  leve^^ 
Academic  competition  is  squelched  at  New 
RocheUe's  infant  schools.  There  s  no  fall- 
^  -no  embarrassed  stnxggle  for  words  m 


Mrs  Abramson,  who  taught  for  four-and- 
one-half  years  in  a  regular  classroom,  ha* 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  the  Infant-schcwl 
technique.  "I  couldn't  keep  teaching  in 
rows,"  she  said.  "What  happens  to  the  chil- 
dren who  never  tune  you  in?  You  lose  so 
many  that  way."  _      ..     » 

According  to  the  New  RocheUe  Board  of 
Education,  the  parents  are  ecstatic  about  the 
children's  response  to  the  infant-school 
classes.  During  the  summer  reading  program, 
youngsters  who  had  to  miss  a  day  actuaUy 
sent  siblings  to  plnchhlt  for  them.  Even  now 
children  want  to  know  why  there  have  to  be 
vacations. 


lire — no  eBii»air'«>°^»*  o».  — oo--  —  ,_  j  i  „ 
Ji-om  of  the  class.  The  teacher  schedules 
reading  sessions  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

Most  of  the  ChUdren  In  Mrs.  Abramson  s 
class  have  low  socioeconomic  backgrounds 
Many  come  from  broken  homes,  and  some 
^e  severe  personality  problems.  Even  n 
the  second  gSle  a  number  of  them  would 
be  unholy  terrors.  ._ 

But  they  aren't.  Mrs  Abramson  report* 
tha"the  youngsters  are  taking  to  the  Infant 
schooicX^  ducks  to  water.  They're  to- 
tSrinvolved  in  their  work.  Children  with 
perlonaUty  problems  are  beginning  to  ad- 
just to  their  contemporaries.  Since  theres 
enough  time  for  the  teacher  to  give  aU  her 
cSen  attention,  attenUon-gettlng  devices 

^riid^SUrS^toXpSSUVol! 

^^|or%\Srw?o  were  d^alked  up  as 
slw  learners  In  the  first  grade  are  gaining 
SS^r^e  budding  planner  of  underwater 
ff«~^  ik  a  eood  example:  A  low  scorer  on 
riSn?  ^rtnd  otSer  traditional  sWl^ 
measurements,  he's  becoming  a  whiz  in  sci- 
ence. 


THE    BEaETTEE-ENGELMANN    EXFEEIMENT 

Stress  techniques  and  real  parent  involve- 
ment make  thU  urban  classroom  svrtng. 

The  teacher  site  close  in  front  of  a  semi- 
circle of  six  ChUdren— close  enough  to  touch 
each  chUd,  giving  a  pat  of  encouragement 
here  a  dramatic  handshake  there.  She  holds 
a  flip  chart  in  her  lap  and  points  at  a  picture 
of  a  man  eating  a  hamburger. 
Teacher.  What  is  this? 
CHnj>RXN.  (in  unison) .  Man. 
Teacher.  A  man. 
CHnj>REN.  A  man. 

Teacher.  Good!   (She  points  to  the  ham-' 
burger.)  What  is  this? 
Children.  Hamburger. 
Teacher.  Say  the  whole  thing. 
CHnj)REN.  A  hamburger. 
TEACHER.  Smart  talkl  Now,  Usten  big.  (She 
points  to  the  man  again.)  Is  the  man  eating 
an   ice   cream   cone? 

Children.  No!  »».,„„ 

Teacher.  I'm  going  to  say  the  whole  thmg. 

The  man  is  not  eating  an  ice  cream  cone.  Say 

Children.  The  man  is  not  eating  an  Ice 
cream  cone. 

Teacher.  What  is  he  doing? 
Children.  Eating  a  hamburger. 
Teacher.  Say  the  whole  thing. 
Children.  The  man  is  eating  a  hamburger. 
Teacher.  Oh,  you're  so  smart!  Say  It  agaUi. 
Children.  The  man  is  eating  a  hamburger. 
Teacher.  Good  talk! 

Good  taUc,  indeed— especially  when  you 
consider  that  the  children  doing  the  taUclng 
are  kindergartners  in  an  urban  ghetto  which, 
until  very  recently,  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing of  an  educational  disaster  area. 

The  area  is  the  Ocean  HIU -Brownsville  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Last  year  it  was  the 
center  of  a  community  control  drama  which 
rocked  every  school  in  the  nation's  largest 
city  ThU  year,  at  PS  137  and  the  PS  137  an- 
nex located  in  a  tidy  church  building,  it  is 
the  scene  of  an  early  learning  program  de- 
scribed as  "a  systematic  method  for  develop- 
ing language  skills  as  Instruments  of  learn- 
ing and  thinking." 

The  method  is  the  direct  InstrucUon  pro- 
(tram  developed  by  Carl  Berelter  and  Sieg- 
fried Engelmann  at  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  Exceptional  ChUdren  of  the 
university  of  Illinois,  in  Urbana  Its  ^ 
ponents  maUitein  it  will  have  disadvantaged 
^lldren  reading— reaUy  reading— by  the  end 
of  first  grade.  . 

The  program  is  controversial.  Its  stress 
approach  to  teaching  (stress  Is  dellned  by 
one  Berelter-Engelmann  teacher  as  to'ctag 
the  child  to  make  it  in  thU  world  )  eav« 
little  room  for  social  development  actlymw 
or  play.  Rather,  it  is  repetitive  drill  in 
language  development— approached  through 
miilclLnd  art  as  weU  as  written  symbols- 
for  four  intense  25-  to  35-minute  periods  a 
morning.  The  atmosphere  is  so  charged  that 
it  has  caused  some  critics  to  speak  of  the 
program  as  a  "mini-marine  corps." 

It  is  not.  There's  stress  enough  in  the 
direct  teaching  approach  to  satisfy  any 
leatherneck  drill  mstructor-Berelter-Engrt- 
mann  teachers  press  hard  on  their  disad- 
vantaged students,  saying  that  the  chUdrM 
needto  leam  at  double  the  usual  rate  if  they 
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are  ever  going  to  catch  up  to  the  advantaged 
child  But  there's  fun,  too.  The  Berelter- 
Engelmann  program  has  two  important  In- 
gredients built  into  lt-«ucceM  and  praise 
And  the  children  thrive  on  them. 

So  apparently,  do  their  teachers— six  pro- 
fessionals, six  educational  assistants  (parents 
who  have  embarked  on  the  teaching  career 
ladder)  and  nine  parent-aides.  One  of  them 
described  her  feelings  about  the  program 
with  telling  simplicity:  "This  U  the  answer 
for  these  children." 

By  "answer"  the  teacher  means  much  more 
than  simply  helping  disadvantaged  children 
break  down  the  failure  problems  which  have 
plagued  all  too  many  urban  schools.  She 
mefns  finding  a  way  to  really  involve  parents 
in  their  children's  education  In  a  way  that 
is  helpful  to  the  child,  to  the  school  and  to 

***^n«*are  very  much  involved  m  Ocean 
HUl-Brownsvllle's  Bereiter-Englemann  lan- 
guage program.  They  teach.  They  are  reiU 
Iquals  with  the  teaching  professionals  in  the 
program  and  so  adept  at  the  work-which 
they  learn  in  dally  training  sessions— that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  the  parents  from  the  profes- 
sionals. Parents  man  the  board  of  directors 
which  was  insUumental  in  choosing  the 
Bereiter-Englemann  approach  °''f\^^".l 
dozen  other  possibilities  suggested  to  them  by 
the  city  administrators.  _ 

-rhey«re  welcomed  into  their  children  s 
ctessrooras  at  any  time  and  they  take  fre- 
auent  advantage  of  this  open  invitation.  Per- 
Sapfm^t  important,  they  help  their  children 
with  their  homework— yes.  homework  for 
kindergarten  children,  but  homework  given 
as  a  reward  for  work  successfully  done  rather 
than  as  makeup  or  punishment. 

••involving  the  parents  in  this  way  is  good 
for  the  children  and  good  for  the  school, 
notes  Mrs.  Alberta  Loftln,  director  of  the  pro- 
jjram  "It  gives  everybody  a  stake  in  the 
learning  program  and  helps  assure  that  our 
work  is  responsive  to  real  needs." 

Of  course,  the  test  of  any  program  is  in 
the  ultimate  result,  and  Ocean  Hill-Browns- 
ville doesn't  really  know  what  the  long-range 
effect  of  the  Bereiter-Englemann  program 
will  be  on  the  children.  Right  now.  they  re 
doing  fine.  With  the  addition  of  a  third- 
Krade  class  next  year,  they  hope  to  do  even 
better  But  whether  the  direct  instruction 
method  with  its  emphasis  on  rote  learning, 
constant  repetition  of  patterned  phrases  and 
largely  vmreUeved  academic  work  will  pay  off 
in  open,  easy  and  creative  adults  is  yet  to  be 

seen.  .    . ^^^ 

What  can  be  seen  now  is  a  group  of  ghetto 
children  who  are  getting  a  chance  at  learning 
that  their  older  brothers  and  sisters  never 
had.  And  that's  enough  for  their  teachers 
and  parents. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 

Teaching  is  learning  at  the  Bank  Street 
Children's  Center  in  New  York  City. 

At  the  Bank  Street  ChUdren's  School  in 
New  York  City,  education  is  a  team  effort— 
and  everybody's  learning.  „  ^  ^     ^ 

The  Children's  School  is  a  full-fledged 
working  educational  laboratroy,  run  by  the 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education.  Estab- 
Ushed  as  a  kindergarten  in  1919,  it  now  en- 
rolls children  ages  three  through  13.  Its 
gradeless,  and  there  are  neither  rows  of  desks 
nor  rigid  academic  programs.  The  children 
work  independenUy,  and  their  work  is  very 
much  like  play. 

The  free-for-all  environment  at  the  cmi- 
drens  School  may  seem  at  first  Uke  bedlam. 
If  it  is,  It's  controlled  bedlam.  Each  class  is 
overseen  by  a  head,  or  "group,"  teacher  with 
an  impressive  nimiber  of  teaching  years  be- 
hind her.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Bank 
Street  College  staff  and  considers  herself  a 
learner,  too. 

She  Is  aided  by  a  staff  of  resident  specialists 
in  reading,  math  and  so  on,  and  by  two  of 
the  college's  teaching  trainees,  who  come  in 
three  days  a  week.  The  group  teacher  helps 


the  trainees  by  offering  advice.  Information 
and  her  own  good  example. 

While  new  teachers  are  learning  from  ex- 
perienced ones,  young  students  are  bene- 
fiting from  older  ones.  Of  the  12  classes  at 
the  Children's  School,  nine  contain  children 
from  two  different  age  groups  each  (three- 
and  four-year-olds,  four-  and  five-year-olds, 
etc.) ,  and  the  other  three  have  children  from 
three  different  age  groups  each.  Older  chil- 
dren are  examples  to  the  young  ones;  chil- 
dren new  to  the  class  can  learn  the  ropee 
from  those  who've  been  there  before. 

The  classes  at  the  Children's  School  range 
from  16  to  22  students.  Thus,  a  great  deal  of 
Individualized  teaching'  is  possible.  Children 
learn  reading,  history,  math  and  other  sub- 
lects  in  small  groups  of  five  or  six,  or  some 
with  the  teacher. 

The  college  considers  a  close  teacher-pupil 
relationship  extremely  Important.  The  group 
teacher  and  her  assistants  know  when  a 
child  needs  a  pat  on  the  back  and  when 
he  needs  a  few  hard  words.  They  come  to 
understand  exactly  how  a  given  child  solves 
a  problem;  they  seek  to  know  his  interests, 
motivations,  anxieties  and  the  goals  he's 
set  himself. 

The  children  let  the  teacher  into  their 
lives.  She  is  often  a  confidante  to  them.  In 
retiim,  she's  totally  trustworthy  and  shows 
respect  for  the  student.  She  helps  him  feel 
like  an  important  person. 

This  ego-building,  says  Bank  Street,  is 
especially  Important  In  the  very  early  years. 
Songs  about  Identity  are  used  to  help  young- 
sters develop  a  positive  self-image. 

On  a  typical  Friday  morning  a  zither  player 
came  into  a  class  of  three-  and  four-year- 
olds  and  sang,  to  an  original  tune  resem- 
bling "Ten  Little  Indians" :  "Where  oh  where 
is  Jennifer,  Jennlfer?/Where  oh  where  is 
Jennifer,  Jennlfer?/Where  oh  where  Is  Jen- 
nifer, Jennifer?/There  she  is  with  the  red 
dress  on."  He  sang  a  similar  tune  to  each 
child  in  the  class. 

Bank  Street  sees  preprimary  education  as 
a  bridge  between  home  and  school.  At  first 
the  mothers  (or  fathers,  or  both)  bring  the 
child  to  class  and  stay  all  morning,  some- 
times m  the  classroom,  sometimes  in  another 
room  nearby.  As  the  children  slowly  grow 
more  used  to  school,  the  mother's  presence 
is  needed  less  and  less,  until  she  needn't 
stay  at  all. 

The  school  works  very  closely  with  par- 
ents; the  group  teacher  meets  with  each 
parent  to  discuss  their  child's  progress,  and 
both  she  and  the  college  send  numerous  let- 
ters home  discussing  class  activities  and 
school  projects. 

The  children  spend  most  of  the  day  mak- 
ing choices — selecting,  at  their  own  pace,  the 
activities  that  Interest  them.  There  are 
plenty  of  activities.  Bank  Street  College  Itself 
puts  out  an  assortment  of  educational  lua- 
terials — the  Bank  Street  Readers  and  Early 
Childhood  Discovery  materials,  to  name  Ji^st 
two.  There's  also  a  wide  selection  of  other 
articles  on  hand  in  each  classroom — blocks, 
txx)ks,  puzzles,  art  media,  woodworking 
equipment,  number  games,  etc.  The  college 
thinks  It's  too  limiting  to  depend  on  any 
one  kind  of  educational  material  and  offers 
many  types  by  many  different  manuf actiirers. 

Most  of  the  subject  matter  at  the  Chil- 
dren's School  has  relevancy  to  the  children's 
own  lives.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
students  are  made  sensitive  to  the  things 
they  see  in  the  classroom.  They  care  for 
plants  and  pets,  for  example,  and  learn  to 
put  things  away  when  they're  through  using 
them.  Then  they  learn  about  the  outside 
world :  They  play  "supermarket"  and  see  how 
to  shop  for  food  and  make  change;  they  build 
road  systems  out  of  block  sets  and  discover 
the  problems  of  traffic  control;  they  pretend 
they're  astronauts  and  launch  interplanetary 
expeditions  around  the  tables  and  chairs. 

Once  a  month  or  so,  the  whole  class  meets 
to  talk  over  bow  the  class  Is  doing,  and  what 


they  can  do  about  It.  The  teacher  Just  starts 
the  conversation.  The  children  rarely  need 
prompting  to  speak  their  piece. 

During  one  of  these  meetings.  Mrs.  Sue 
Monell's  six-,  seven-  and  eight-year-olds  de- 
cided to  create  their  own  design  for  learn- 
ing, niey  agreed  to  disassemble  the  book- 
shelves and  to  use  them  for  sectioning  off 
numerous  areas  around  the  room.  These  areas 
they  assigned  to  specific  subjects;  each  sub- 
ject had  its  place. 

Then  they  made  a  chart  of  all  the  sub- 
jects and  a  name  tag  for  each  child.  They 
decided  that  each  student  should  select  a 
subject  to  work  on  by  hooking  his  name  tag 
on  the  appropriate  column  on  the  chart. 
Each  hook  represented  a  seat  in  the  area — 
no  more  hooks,  no  more  seats,  and  the  child 
would  Just  have  to  choose  another  subject. 
(Mrs.  Monell  stepped  in  here  and  stipulated 
that  each  child's  program  should  include  at 
least  one  academic  subject  a  day.) 

Finally,  they  put  up  a  "Silence"  sign  face 
to  the  wall.  When  someone  turned  it  right 
side  up.  It  meant  he  wanted  the  class'  at- 
tention. A  few  days  later  a  six-year-old 
turned  the  sign  over;  in  about  10  seconds 
word  had  spread  and  the  room  was  still. 
"Thats  better,"  said  the  boy.  "It's  been  too 
noisy  in  here.  I  can't  hear  myself  think. 
Could  we  all  be  a  little  quieter,  please?  "  Then 
he  tiirned  the  sign  face  to  the  wall  again 
and  went  back  to  bis  work. 

The  noise  level  at  Bank  Street  actually  is 
quite  high.  The  teachers  make  no  effort  to 
keep  it  down,  either,  because  they  feel  it's 
the  vitality  of  the  classroom  that  moves  the 
children  to  learn.  They  also  think  that  the 
children's  freedom  to  move  and  talk  freely 
Is  partially  responsible  for  the  low  incidence 
of  disciplinary  problems.  As  Larry  Grose,  di- 
rector of  the  Children's  School,  points  out, 
"The  best  discipline  is  having  an  exciting 
program  that  the  youngsters  are  interested 
m." 

THE    MONTESSORI    METHOD 

Self-correcting  materials  keep  these  pre- 
schoolers entranced  in  a  Montessori  class- 
room in  Danbury,  Conn. 

Thirty  preschoolers  are  doing  their  thing 
in  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  their  thing  is  learn- 
ing— a  2a  Montessori. 

What's  Montessori?  That  depends  on  where 
you  are. 

When  Dr.  Maria  Montessori  started  teach- 
ing in  1912  in  the  slums  of  Italy,  she  stressed 
practical  things,  like  sewing  and  cleaning. 
While  Montessori  schools  still  teach  prac- 
tical lessons,  the  classrooms  all  differ  in  tone 
and  emphasis  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  children  and  the  personality  of  the 
teacher. 

The  only  real  constant  is  the  materials 
used.  All  of  them  are  crafted  in  Europe; 
they're  distributed  in  the  United  States  by 
the  American  Montessori  Society  and  else- 
where by  the  International  Montessori  So- 
ciety. Most  of  the  material,  if  not  all,  re- 
quires first  that  the  child  touch  it.  More  than 
anything  else,  it  involves  the  tactile  sense. 

The  youngsters  in  Danbury 's  Anderson 
School  start  their  learning  day  the  minute 
they  enter  the  cheery  30'  x  60'  classroom. 
(A  visiting  teacher,  used  to  more  conven- 
tional classroom  sizes  once  remarked  that 
she  could  fit  two  classes  in  that  huge  room. 
Anderson  is  a  private  school  and  its  floor 
space  somewhat  exceeds  Connecticut  stand- 
ards for  private  schools.)  The  children  say 
bonjour,  bow  or  curtsey,  and  shake  hands 
with  at  least  one  of  the  school's  two  teach- 
ers— Mrs.  Charlotte  Green,  the  directress, 
who  deals  primarily  with  the  second-year 
students,  and  her  assistant,  Mrs.  Jane  Ann- 
able,  who  tends  to  the  newcomers. 

The  children  take  off  their  coats  with  or 
without  help  and  hang  them  up  themselves 
on  their  personal  coat  hook.  Each  child's 
coat  hook  has  a  name  tag. 

Then  they  find  a  project  to  work  on.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  teacher  may 
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sureest  a  project  from  the  extensive  selec^ 
flLn  of  Montessori  materials  along  the 
^lv»  that  line  both  sides  of  the  room 
^STthe  Children  grow  more  f  ^Uar  J^ 
the   materials    available,    they   select    their 

"'^y  the  time  the  last  child  ha*  a^lved 
the  others  are  all  engrossed  in  l°divWual 
proj^ts.  one  child  may  be  sitting  at  a  m^- 
S  matching  pictures  with  tb*  words  *hey 
represent.  Another  may  be  on  a  throw  rug 
(c^et  samples  are  used)  piecing  together 
i^p  otAsia,  While  a  third  may  be  at  a 
tn^l^t^ble  a^anglng  colored  chips  Into 
sj^trums  of  increasing  or  decreasing  color 

"'^^"cmidren  learn  alphabetical  symbols 
from  sandpaper  cutouts  of  letters  glued  to 
h^-s^d  wooden  squares.  The  blue  ones 
SrTvoS  the  pink  consonani*.  The  teacher 
^tructs  the  chUd  to  trace  h^flnge«  ^er 
the  sandpaper  and  to  repeat  the  letter  w«n 
^   "Db  U  many  times,"  she  says     Do  it 
^and  over."  When  the  child  has  the  feel 
of  Tt^figm'atlvely  and  literally-he  tries  to 
duil^tlX  symbols  with  pencil  and  paper. 
A  n^tlworthy  feature  of  Montessori  ma- 
»»^»^i  iKthat  often  one  task  has  a  number 
^''ifss^ns  incof^rated  into  It.  This  is  true 
?L   instance    of  a  set  of  wooden  counting 
^'^e  smaSest  rod  is  red.  T^e  next  s^e 
^S-^ere  are  two  of  tbejn-have  red  and 
hi«r^ands    The  set  continues  with  three 
r^  of  ^^  alternating  red-and-blue  bands 
buttle  l^er),  then  four  or  four  bands 
fonge   st^l?-all  the  way  up  to  10  long  rods 
of    10    alternating    color    bands   each.   The 
cLldren  can  learn  to  identify  the  colore  from 
?hes"  then  to  determine  size  and  finally  to 

'"men  the  child  ha^  completed  a  tast  the 

sr  w;rs'  dre.nf-tjf^ta.ris;d^ 

^'^Ukft^^'coat  hooks,  the  shelves  are  la- 
w  Clover  the  puzzles   it  says   "puzzles. 

Ser     begin    providing    themselves    with 

^°Se  teachers  say  their  flm  "f  ^ot  to  pro- 
rf„oo  A.students.  but  to  Instill  In  the  cnu 
dren  a  genuine  love  of  learning.  They  bring 
thrchildr^n  to  the  level  of  the  local  public 
Sst  gradM.  but  don't  try  to  push  them  be- 
S  Spt  m  reading  Where  they  en^ 
couraee  them  to  forge  ahead  at  whatever 
sp^  they  can  muster) .  Instead,  the  base  of 
thtu  eduLtion  is  broadened.  Besides  letters 
and  numbers,  the  chUdren  learn  French, 
music  Tt.  Civics,  science,  aerospa^.  hygiene 
and  a  little  of  quite  a  few  other  things^ 

They're  also  getting  constant  «minde"  in 
human  relationships-for  Instance,  the  Uttle 
5^ts  m  deportment  like  ^haWng  hs^ds  and 
soeakine  quietly.  As  a  result,  boys  who  are 
rSn^l^  on  the  playground  are  ^eu  '^T 
havid  in  the  classroom.  An  example  of  how 
restrained  they  are  occimwi  when  a  boy  re 
turned  to  his  desk  to  find  that  a  gin  had 
taken  his  seat.  Instead  of  Insisting  that  she 
r^ove  or  knocking  her  off  the  chair,  he  said. 
"Oh  you  silly,  you're  sitting  la°»y  ««»*•„ 
Then  he  found  another  place  and  went  on 

"'JSh^enlnlck  time  comes,  the  children  sit 
at  the  Uttle  tables  (two  or  three  to  a  table) 


and  say  a  group  grace.  Mrs.  Green  aPP«l°t» 
some  chU<Sen  to  do  the  serving.  Its  la- 
m«  fiSCand  each  chUd  takes  the  nearest 
CUD  (With  a  merci  beaucovp  to  the  server). 
mUrinstance  a  boy  grabbed  his  cup  ^t 
and  the  Uttle  girl  who  was  serving  him  said 
^cely-but  firmly-that  he  was  being  Im- 

^Mc  also  wakes  them  up.  Sometimes 
theyXten  to  the  record  player  and  Imp'oj^e 
dances;  sometimes  a  music  major  from  near- 
by Western  Connecticut  State  College  comes 
to  lead  them  in  song. 

After  music  comes  learning.  Today  Its  a 
French  lesson,  but  tomorrow  It  might  oe 
"btrds  b^s  and  bees"  or  "my  city"  or  any 
of  a  number  of  things. 

The  last  activity  differs  from  day  to  day. 
Sometimes  it's  art.  and  the  teacher  tells  the 
children  to  represent  something:  Draw  any- 
thing you  want,  but  I'd  like  to  see  a  Picture 

And  what  do  the  children  think  of  all 
this?  The  teachers  say  that  often  the  hardest 
part  of  the  day  Is  getting  them  to  leave.  The 
parent's  seem  enamored  of  the  Anderson 
School,  too:  By  January  of  each  year  the 
rosters  are  already  f uU  for  the  next. 


THE     NIMNICHT     APPROACH 

Researcher  Glen  Nimnlcht  has  given  his 
name  and  his  approach  to  this  classroom 
where  children  come  first. 

Two  words  you  hear  a  lot  around  the  Mary 
B.  Martin  School  in  Cleveland.  Ohio  are  au- 
totellc  and  friend.  

One— autotelic.  which  means  having  an 
end  or  purpose  in  Itself-describes  the 
school's  approach  to  early  learning  activities. 
The  other  describes  its  human  relations. 

The  Mary  B.  Martin  School  is  ode  of  the 
frlendUest  places  you  could  ever  hope  to  vlslt^ 
YOU  meet  everybody  there,  from  Blanche 
Klrven.  manager  of  the  schools  Follow 
Through  program,  to  the  custodian  doing  his 
?^unSf.  iUid  It's  not  Just  "Hello,  how  are 
you?"  either.  Real  warmth  passes  between 
people  at  Mary  B.  Martin,  adult  and  child 

*  Perhaps  friendliness  is  an  end  in  ItseU— 
but  that's  not  what  teachers  at  the  school  are 
talking  about  when  they  use  the  word,  au- 
totelic They're  talking  about  an  early  learn- 
mrprogram  where  the  children  are  free  to 
select  the  materials  for  their  own  education 
anywhere  peer  teaching  is  actively  PJ°^°^^ 
The  program,  which  is  being  run  In  four 
klndergitfns  and  four  first  grades.  Is  based 
on  the  theories  of  Dr.  Glen  Nimnlcht,  the 
man  behind  the  experimental  New  Nursery 
SThool  ofGreeley,  Colo.,  who  is  now  program 
mre^or  or  the  Far  West  Regional  laboratory 
for  Educational  Research  In  Berkeley^  CaUf. 
"Self-rewarding  activities"  is  the  way  Dr. 
Nimnlcht  describes  what  the  Mary  B.  Mar- 
tirchildren  are  involved  in  in  their  Nim- 
nlcht classrooms.  "These  activities  have  to 
be  lareely  one  the  children  can  work  them- 
Tely"ff  you  want  to  individualize  a  pro-am 
and  you've  got  only  two  teachers  and  25 
students."  he  notes. 

Tt^  means  a  change  in  the  teacher's  role 
She  becomes  a  kind  of  catcher-ln-the-act 
rather  than  a  preceptor.  D'-Nlnmlcht  ex- 
plains: "If.  for  instance,  a  kid  is  playing 
with  blocks  m  one  corner,  and  a  teacher 
toows  he  doesn't  know  the  concep^  of  ^^ 
est  and  shortest,  that's  a  good  time  to  teach 

'^^eVo^am  isn't  quite  so  unstructured 
aa^t  s^S.  Children  at  Mary  B^  Martin 
^v  seem  to  be  foUowlng  their  inclinations 
rilXer  learning  end  they  '^^^'.^f  ^f. 
are  actually  working  according  to  a  ^e 
?ully  thought-out  teaching  plan.  NUnnlcht 
teachers  work  hard  at  analyzing  the  needs 
K^lvid^l  ChUdren  and  pinpointing  learn- 
Sg   activities  which  will  help  meet   these 

""^^ese  individual  learning  activities  take 
Place  vrtthln  an  overaU  framework  of  learn- 
fn^^eplsodes-'-theee  correspond  roughly  to 


the  old-fashioned  unlt-ln  which  most  M- 
tlvltles  are  focused  around  a  particular  sub- 

^l^vetXr^he  needs  of  the  Indlvldu^ 
chuTIrS  the  demands  of  the  curriculum  in 
Z,  way  takes  work.  B^"^"  ^^'^,^1 
mlts.  "But  It  gets  in  your  system.  Our  teach 
^  often  stay  late  In  the  classr°om  think- 
ing. 'What  can  I  do  tomorrow  that  will  be 
^i  as  exciting  to  the  children  as  today? 
'  The  children  stay  late,  toc^the  school 
day  at  the  ^&y  B.  Martin  "^f 'RJJ"^^^! 
well  as  at  the  first  grades.  Is  a  fuU  schwi 
^v  But  the  work  is  so  engrossUig  that 
thire's  little  problem  with  interest  falloff. 
Sid  no  problem  at  all  with  discipline. 

What  about  the  young  child's  short  atten- 
tlon  sp"i?  NO  such  thing  in  a  Nimnlcht 
cl^J^m,  says  Mrs.  Klrven.  The  classroom 
IS  M  organized  that  it  positively  seduces  the 
chlw  Tnto^ncentrated  efforts  In  particular 

"^f  B  M^'s^NUnnlcht-style  classrooms 
are  divided  into  learning  centers-a  quiet 
Srner  a  block  corner,  a  reading  corn«,  etc 
Se 'areas  are  jampacked  with  a  constantly 
chanelng  supply  of  learning  materials  de- 
slen^d  to  develop  skills  associated  with  a  par- 
t  fSLr%l^e.  The  materiaU.  by  and  large 
are  not  unique  to  the  program.  Anyth  ng 
^at  has  a  built-in  learning  Purpose  whch 
the  ChUd  can  work  on  his  own  or  with  the 
hetp  of  Wpee»  *«  likely  to  appear  in  one 
learning  center  or  another. 

one  unique  learning  aid,  however,  is  the 
■Nimnlcht  Typewriter."  ChUdren  use  this 
eS:^?c  machfM  to  develop  language  fluency 
a^  w^itTn^  skills.  They  work  indivlduaUy  at 
the  t^ewTlter  under  the  guidance  of  an  as- 
itaL"?  teacher  whose  main  Job  is  to  s  ay 
out   of   the   child's  way    .    .   .   and   prevent 

^^o'Jelt  stress.  Incidentally,  is  put  on  pre- 
ventliS  f^lure  in  the  NUnnlcht-style  cla«- 
^m  -Teachers  and  their  asslstants^9 
^rfnt  volunteers  who  work  with  the  chil- 
dren from  one  to  four  days  weekly— simply 
Sve^rif  they  see  a  chUd  headed  toward 
frulteXn  in  the  case  of  the  typewriter,  the 
Sis^ant  prevents  failure  by  the  simple  ex- 
Slent  of  turning  the  "^^chine  off  unti^he 
child  can  be  helped  to  deal  with  his  learn 

'"'v^'Sd^  It  all  add  up  to?  According  to 
Mrs  Klrven,  the  program  provides  an  Im- 
Sa^  answer  to'^the  dropout  Probtem  so 
wevalent  among  disadvantaged  youn^ters- 
^"dSents  ^the  Mary  B.  Martin  School 
located  in  the  heart  of  Hough,  "^^e  of  Cleve- 
land's most  depressed  areas^re  definitely  dte- 
advantaged  youngsters.  ''These  cWldren  can 
become  dropouts  on  the  very  m^st  day  in 
v-indprearten "  Mrs.  Klrven  notes,  xnai  s 
hovf  e^uTthe  traditlonai  approach  can  turn 

""•"Buf  a  Nimnlcht  classroom  Is  something 

"■^fudrtS  by  the  hum  of  busy.  Interested 
noi^'t^t  fills  each  of  Mary  B.  M^Un's 
eight  Nimnlcht   classrooms.   It  U  indeea. 


Nursery  Education   Today 
(By  Margaret  Lay) 
Nursery  education,  defined  as  planned  ^u- 
catlonal  programs  1°' the  years  prior  to  kin^ 
derearten,  had  its  beginnmgs  in  the  Unltea 
stSt"  dtmng   the   1920's.   Despite  its  rela- 
«v*lT  recent  orlgUis,  nu«ery  education  has 
proceeded  weU  beyond  the  stage  of  being  con- 
rfdered    particularly    innovative     Although 
fn  1M6  only  30  percent  of  Amerld's  approxi- 
mately 12.5  million  children  from  three  to 
flve  years  of  age  were  actually  enrolled  m 
nureerv  schools  or  kindergartens,  141  public 
S^syste^  had  already  mcluded  nurse^ 
l^u^tlon  as  part  of  their  regular  sequential 
S^^a^-  in  addition  to  the  P"bUc  school^ 
sItttaSlor  nursery  education  have  included 
mu-ent    cooperauve    nursery    schools,    unl- 
?^?;-afflUated  laboratory  schoo^    private 
nursery  schools,  day  care  centers,  home  vial- 
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tettons,  and  play  centers.  Many  children  of 
niirsery  age  have  also  been  enrolled  In  sup- 
plementary Head  Start  programs  supported 
by  federal  funding  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 

Recently  some  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation have  begun  to  plan  for  universal  pre- 
school opportunity  for  all  children.  Nursery 
education  today  is  more  and  more  being  ac- 
cepted aa  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educa- 
tional picture.  The  pxirpoee  of  this  article  la 
to  review  and  reflect  upon  historical  and 
current  trends  regarding  young  children  and 
their  education.  Perspectives  derived  from 
this  kind  of  analysis  are  greatly  needed  at 
the  present  time  by  those  responsible  for 
program  development,  since  there  are  few 
unchallenged  guidelines  existing  for  either 
the  "what"  or  the  "how"  of  nursery 
education. 

THE  NATXnW  OF  ckhdhood 

The  acceptance  of  nursery  education  in 
the  twentieth  century  is  not,  however,  to 
be  considered  synonymous  with  the  discovery 
of  final  answers  to  age-old  questions  about 
the  nature  of  childhood,  such  as:  Is  a  child 
simply  a  miniature  adult  with  fewer  ex- 
periences? Or.  If  not.  In  what  respects  Is  he 
distinctively  different  from  his  adult  coun- 
terpart? Is  the  child  a  formless  being  to  be 
molded  by  parents  and  teachers?  Or  is  be 
an  existing  creation  which  Is  in  the  process 
of  unf owing?  Is  childhood  a  time  for  in- 
tensive training  to  prepare  the  child  for 
adult  productiveness  and  enjoyment?  Is  the 
degree  of  pleasure  derived  from  an  activity 
an  indication  of  Its  fundamental  value  for 
the  growing  child?  These  questions  are  still 
being  debated  by  many  -;vho  have  assumed 
the  reBponslbility  of  working  with  young 
children.  It  seems  as  if  all  of  man's  basic 
phlloeophlcal  dilemmas  about  binuself  and 
his  experience  are  only  intensified  as  he  is 
placed  in  the  position  of  making  decisions 
concerning  his  offspring's  early  develop- 
ment. 

Historically,  mankind  has  fluctuated  great- 
ly m  its  fashionable  beUefs  regarding  chil- 
dren. We  have,  for  example.  Justified  ex- 
posing young  children  to  the  elements,  have 
considered  them  as  objects  of  amusement, 
and  have  worshipped  them  as  possessing  the 
purity  and  simplicity  adulte  have  lost. 
Philippe  Aries'  volume.  Centuries  of  Child- 
hood, documents  many  of  these  changes  in 
attitudes  toward  children. 

In  this  century  and  this  nation  alone,  what 
Is  considered  relevant  to  the  young  child's 
nature  and  education  has  varied  greatly.  Al- 
though the  fashion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  was  to  adhere  harshly  to 
the  "seen  and  not  heard"  training  tradition 
for  youngsters,  contrasting  views  were  forth- 
coming. Many  Americans,  for  example,  rap- 
turously Joined  in  the  celebration  of  the 
mystique  of  the  young  child  reported  under 
Maria  Montessorl's  programs  early  in  the 
centiiry.  Dr.  Montessori  felt  she  saw  man's 
goodness  revealed  In  the  responses  of  the 
children  who  were  given  freedom  to  choose 
rewarding  work  in  her  carefully  constructed 
environment. 

This  enthusiasm  for  Montessorl  teachings 
was  short-lived  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, as  teachers  seemed  to  find  It  easier  to 
agree  with  Dewey  and  KUpatrlck  that  even 
the  young  child  could  be  viewed,  very  prag- 
matically and  unmysterlously,  as  the  prod- 
uct of  his  own  transactions  with  the  world. 
When  this  latter  view  of  the  child  was  ac- 
cepted, teachers  rejected  the  Idea  that  any 
given  set  of  presolved  tasks  like  Dr.  Montes- 
sorl's could  be  valuable  In  developing  Inner 
potential.  Instead,  teachers  at  all  levels,  and 
probably  especially  teachers  of  the  youngest 
children,  arranged  situations  in  which  the 
children  would  be  likely  to  confront  "real" 
problems.  Some  of  the  problems  were  social, 
resulting  from  the  classroom  milieu,  and 
were  expected  to  be  tackled  by  the  children 
in  new  and  creative  ways.  Other  problems  de- 


veloped from  the  use  of  media,  but  were 
not  necessarily  built  Into  the  equipment  for 
selected  instructive  purposes.  Both  the  Mon- 
tessorl and  Dewey  conceptions,  however, 
seemed  to  include  the  child's  self-initiations 
as  central  to  the  educational  process. 

THX  CRIU>  DEVKIiOPMKNT  POIMT  OT  VIEW 

As  nursery  education  became  established 
in  this  century,  imder  the  duress  of  a  na- 
tional depression  and  a  major  war,  there 
evolved  an  Interesting  combination  of  Proe- 
belian  activities  and  Montessorian  environ- 
mental features  in  a  Dewey-based  context. 
During  the  forties  and.  the  fifties  these  Jelled 
into  a  near-consensus  of  practice  and  opin- 
ion which  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
"child  development  point  of  view."  The  nurs- 
ery schools  were  considered  to  provide  a 
child-size  world  in  which  home  experiences 
were  supplemented  by  opportunities  to  work 
and  play  with  peers  in  a  relatively  unstruc- 
tiired  atmosphere.  Emotional  and  social  de- 
velopment were  the  primary  considerations, 
since  Intellectual  development  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  feelings  of  self-worth  and 
respect  for  others.  Learning  was  considered 
the  natural  concomitant  of  positive  attitudes 
in  a  setting  providing  toys,  manipulative 
materials,  opportunities  for  social  Interac- 
tion and  exploration.  During  this  period  of 
consensus  a  teacher  who  used  direct  In- 
struction with  three-  or  four-year-olds  was 
looked  down  on  by  most  of  her  professional 
colleagues  as  not  understanding  the  nature 
of  nursery  education.  The  child's  own  pow- 
ers of  appropriate  self-selection  were  said 
to  provide  an  optimal  learning  environment 
as  long  as  the  school  setting  furnished  di- 
verse choices  and  no  adult  tried  to  ma- 
nipulate the  directions  of  the  child's  in- 
herent strivings. 

As  the  national  emergencies  abated,  the 
trend  toward  nvirsery  school  expansion  also 
slowed  for  a  time.  During  this  p)erlod  ntirsery 
school  was  largely  considered  an  educational 
extra  of  the  upper  middle  class.  Under  these 
conditions  nursery  personnel  continued  to 
find  the  moet  distressing  problems  of  their 
young  charges  to  be  emotional  ones;  there 
were  seldom  other  experiential  lacks.  There 
was  little  push  from  either  within  or  with- 
out the  field  to  question  the  "child  develop- 
ment" practices. 

NEW  INFLirENCES  ON  NURSEBT  EDUCATION 

As  we  entered  the  fifties,  however,  a  whole 
new  set  of  forces  converged  simultaneously 
to  reinitiate  the  expansion  of  nursery  educa- 
tion and  destroy  the  consensus  of  earlier 
decades  about  what  constitutes  proper  pro- 
gramfi  for  this  level.  For  example,  a  new 
theory,  espMused  by  Jerome  Bruner  and 
others,  held  that  the  structural  dimensions 
of  a  subject  discipline  are  basically  similar 
at  all  levels.  This  school  of  thought  proposed 
that  appropriate  perspectlveb  gained  at  early 
levels  may  facilitate  later  functioning  In  spe- 
cific disciplines.  This  view  led  some  educators 
to  conclude  that  children  cannot  be  expected 
to  discover  the  basic  principles  of  each  dis- 
cipline for  themselves  without  at  least  a 
careful  monitoring  to  Insure  the  presence  of 
an  environment  in  which  appropriate  dis- 
coveries could  occur. 

A  Mcond  Influence  came  with  the  realiza- 
tion among  educators  that  the  "Intelligence" 
that  they  had  considered  an  Inborn  constant 
was  being  theoretically  and  empirically  de- 
scribed as  depending  largely  upon  the  child's 
early  experience.  An  analysis  of  the  literature, 
for  example,  led  Benjamin  Bloom  to  conclude 
that  half  of  the  variance  obtained  in  later 
intelligence  measures  is  evident  by  age  four, 
and  that  there  Is  little  doubt  that  intelligence 
development  Is  affected  by  the  environment 
In  which  the  individual  lives  There  was  a 
resulting  rush  to  structure  environments 
experimentally  to  enhance  early  learning. 
Despite  admonitions  from  some  quarters  that 
Just  as  intelligence  test  scores  do  not  neces- 
sarily show  inherent  ability,  so  might  changes 


In  these  test  tBOores  following  mterventlon 
programs  not  necessarily  signify  changes  in 
basic  and  lasting  performance  abilities,  the 
poaalbllity  of  raised  IQ  scores  hastened  the 
development  of  many  diverse  kinds  of  pro- 
grams for  yoimg  children.  Tblh,  coupled  with 
the  growing  realization  that  American  so- 
ciety could  no  longer  allow  tmy  Inequities  of 
circumstances  which  might  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  children's  potential,  amounted 
to  a  potent  force  for  change. 

Although  the  earlier  flurry  of  educational 
reappraisal  accompanying  the  Sputnik  ac- 
complishment of  the  U.S.SJI.  is  also  often 
cited  as  a  factor  in  revamping  early  educa- 
tion. It  seems  likely  that  this  would  have 
had  little  lasting  Impact  bad  not  other  de- 
velopments provided  the  rationale  for  ques- 
tioning previous  practice.  All  of  these  to- 
gether, however,  combined  to  shake  the 
"early  childhood  fleld"  out  of  consensus  and 
into  the  most  Intensive  examination  ever  di- 
rected toward  flndlng  the  best  circumstances 
for  early  human  learning. 

EXPANSION    or  PBOCRAIfS 

This  debate  was  tremendously  Intenslfled 
by  the  unprecedented  expansion  of  programs 
spurred  by  foundation  and  federal  funding. 
The  federal  funding  came  rapidly  and  unex- 
pectedly to  most  educators.  Par  too  few  early 
childhood  specialists  were  available  to  advise 
these  programs,  and  In  addition  Head  Start 
was  meant  to  compensate  for  severe  lacks  in 
the  home  experiences  rather  than  to  provide 
an  eiuichlng  supplement.  This  created  a 
substantially  new  situation.  People  from  all 
backgrounds  became  Involved  In  setting  up 
Head  Start  programs  under  community  ac- 
tion agencies  in  the  spring  of  1Q65.  Profes- 
sionals from  the  related  fields  of  elementary 
education,  psychology,  sociology,  health,  and 
others  became  Immediately  involved  in  ad- 
vising and  evaluating  the  new  programs. 
Their  commitment  was  not  necessarily  to 
permissive  "play-oriented"  programs.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  Innovators  from  outside  the 
early  childhood  field  constructed  programs  of 
direct  Instruction  and  began  referring  to  pre- 
vious nursery  programs  as  "traditional." 
This  constituted  a  complete  "about  face"  In 
what  was  considered  new  and  what  tradi- 
tional. Seldom  has  the  complexion  of  a  pro- 
fessional field  been  altered  so  completely  in 
so  short  a  time. 

The  recent  efforts  have  produced  a  tre- 
mendous array  of  programs,  studies,  and 
claims.  Some  of  these,  one  siisp>ects,  will  sim- 
ply disappear.  On  the  other  hsind,  many  in- 
novations win  have  lasting  significance. 
There  Is  little,  however,  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  people  designing,  operating,  and 
evaluating  programs  currently  agree  on.  Per- 
haps their  only  substantial  agreement  Is  the 
conviction  that  what  happens  to  the  young 
child  is  of  great  Importance. 

One  point  of  agreement,  well-supported  by 
theory  and  research,  does  seem  to  be  that 
early  exp>erlence  is  crucial  to  later  function- 
ing in  a  variety  of  modes  and  dimensions. 
Although  the  pendulum  of  belief  and  investi- 
gation is  no  doubt  already  beginning  to  swing 
to  other  concerns,  variation  In  encounters  of 
the  young  will  probably  never  again  be  con- 
sidered Irrelevant  to  the  total  educational 
process. 

THE  CXTRKENT  SCENE 

We  currently  have  ttirlvlng  programs  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  so  many  ways  that 
the  field  Is  staggering  for  anyone  to  compre- 
hend. Even  a  cursory  look  at  nursery  educa- 
tion today  must  be  many-faceted.  Indeed, 
the  most  inadequate  approach  would  be  a 
simplistic  one.  We  would  err  badly,  for  ex- 
ample. If  we  merely  asked  whether  one  kind 
of  program  is  better  than  another.  To  make 
any  6ense  of  the  current  diversity,  we  must 
compare  programs  with  each  other  in  vari- 
ous aireas  and  judge  them  on  multiple  cri- 
teria for  children  of  specified  characteristics. 

We  do  not  yet  have  systematic  studies  of 
the  kind  necessary  to  compare  programs  on 


other  than  the  most  grow  terms,  alt^'^j 
with  the  existing  program  <"*f "\ty  «*?S« 
^  evaluator's  heyday,  incre-lngly  j»I*^- 
cated  analyses  should  soon  emerge.  The  lack 
of  precise  research  findings  do^*  °<t'  ^«^- 
ever  lustUy  Ignoring  the  complexlUee  of  pro- 
p^^diveJsl^  in  making  decision,  about 
Sucatlon  for  young  children.  The  «*rcity  of 
confirmed  knowledge  should  make  the  edu- 
cator keep  in  mind  even  more  firmly  the 
many  ways  in  which  programs  P»y  »'8°'^: 
«mtly  vary  from  each  other,  so  that  those  he 
«1^U  OTdevlses  may  yield  the  desired  out- 
^mes  for  the  chUdren  in  question  a.  much 

^^aoTgrwit  difference  between  existing  pro- 
erams  concerns  their  sUted  goals.  Some 
nrograms  profess  broad  goaU  including  emo- 
ti^ST^lal.  physical,  and  l^teUectu*^ 
concerns.  Others  are  much  more  specific  in 
intent:  i.e.,  to  develop  academic  readiness,  de- 
velop attentlonal  processes.  Improve  language 
usage,  develop  work  habits.  Increase  porttlve 
^IMdentlflcatlon.  develop  categorization 
skills,  enhance  achievement  motivation, 
teach  phonics  and/or  reading. 

Research  flndinge  show  that  a  speclflcaUy- 
focused  experimental  program,  one  oon- 
cemed  with  a  vedflc  cognitive  skill,  will 
nroduce  more  favorable  resulte  on  the  dimen- 
sion stressed  than  will  a  more  browlly- 
ortented  program  concerned  with  social,  emo- 
tional and  Intellectual  development  of 
varlom  kinds  (Blank,  1068:  Day,  1968:  Di- 
Lorenzo,  1968.)  Common  sense  backs  this  up. 
The  same  common  sense  suggests  that  the 
specifically-focused  program  might  compare 
badly  or  equaUy  in  other  ways.  Whether  this 
Is  the  caae  is  not  known,  although  one 
relevant  study  favored  a  free  exploration 
CTOup  over  a  specific  instruction  group  on 
ratings  for  initiative,  ortglnaUty,  and  in- 
dependence in  free  play  settings  (Lenrow. 
1968) 


SELECriNO    A    PROOHAM    POK    TOUNG    CHttDBEN 

Whether  a  program  with  limited  "Peclflc 
goals  or  a  broader  program  Is  to  be  adopted 
18  dictated  by  the  assessed  needs  of  the 
prospective  students.  A  language  b^dlcaP' 
such  as  that  suffered  by  certain  chUdren 
from  deprived  backgrounds.  Justifies  a  com- 
pensatory language  program,  whereas  this 
would  not  be  called  for  in  a  setting  In  which 
young  children  come  to  school  with  rich  and 
varied  verbal  competencies.  ^     ^  ^ 

Although  programs  differ  in  their  Intended 
goals,  the  greatest  diversity  U  In  what  chil- 
dren actually  encounter.  The  labels  that  be- 
come representative  of  the  programa  show 
some  of  this  diversity.  For  example,  a  typical 
"child  development  nursery  school,"  has  be- 
come known  for  "free  play."  "field  trips." 
"dramatic  expression,"  etc.  By  contrast,  the 
academically-oriented  preschool  is  known  for 
its    "direction   instruction."    "subject    area 
classes,"    "driU."    "predetermined    Instruc- 
tional 'sequences."  The  labeU  "didactic  ma- 
terials"   and    "spontaneous    learning"    are 
trademarks  of  the  Montessorl  programs.  Al- 
though these  are  very  \iseful  in  Identifying 
some  of  the  moet  striking  differences  be- 
tween well-knovra  programs.  It  Is  also  neces- 
sary to  determine  how  these  or  less  renowned 
programs  are  alike  or  different  in  other  vrays. 
Some  examples  of  relevant  questions   to 
ask  are  as  follows: 

To  what  extent  does  the  general  pattern  ol 
the  program  prescribe  when  certain  kinds  of 
behavior  are  considered  appropriate? 

How  much  variety  in  terms  of  equipment, 
settings,  peers,   and   teachers  does  a  chUd 

encounter?  .      .      ^  ..  _4^_ 

To  what  extent  Is  diversity  In  behavior 
and  progress  accommodated? 

To  what  extent  do  teachers  Initiate  the 
child's  interaction  virlth  the  program  environ- 
ment? . 

To  what  extent  doee  the  program  environ- 
ment encourage  and  respond  to  child  initia- 
tions and  explorations? 
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To  whrt  ertent  m  child  encountw.  sUn 
plUtod  an*  ewiUMiced   (■•  «»J»»<f?  "^^ 
encount«»  of  unaltered  complexity)  ? 
Wh»t  motivational  strateglee  are  used? 
To  what  extMit  doe.  a  teacher  <!*»*  fo™* 
parUons  for  children  batween  novel  stlmuu 
and  prevlo\i«  experiencea? 

Stating  the  above  question!  might  seem 
to  imply  that  there  Is  a  "proper"  answer  for 
each   Quite  on  tha  contrary,  there  are  only 
limited  anawers  to  some,  and  t^«^;/*  J*^ 
vlously  suggested,  refer  to  very  specific  go^ 
for  some  kinds  of  chUdren.  For  example  aJ- 
though  Head  Start  research  "uw^tf^  ****' 
tea(^w8  who  Initiate  interaction  with  en- 
vironment to  a  greater  <»•«'••  ,»".."°'!„»Y*' 
cessful,  the  criterion  here  U  H^^^,^,^' 
tellectual  growth  for  disadvantaged  children. 
The  edu«itor  must  still,  at  this  stage  of 
knowledge  concerning  program  If^l^*- «?*^ 
operate  on  considered  "hunches"  fbout  what 
riay  produce  desirable  outcomes.  I*t  s  th«e. 
fore  examine  a  sample  set  of  hunches  about 
nrogram  conditions  mtended  to  fulfill  broad 
KoaU  for  a  range  of  chUdren  from  various 
experiential  backgrounds.  Among  these  con- 
ditions might  be: 
A  healthy  and  safe  setting 
EasUy  accessible  faculties  and/ or  provisions 
for  physical  needs— elimination,  thirst,  hun- 
(jer  rest,  activity 

Regularity  in  daUy  pattern  of  program  offer- 
ings? of  snack,  rest,  outdoor  play,  story,  etc.. 
biU  with  a  minimum  of  coercion  to  partici- 
pate in  these  activities  „».,„», 
considerable  space  and/or  time  in  which 
there  Is  a  minimum  of  adult  restriction  on 
exploratory  and  motor  behavior. 

Diversity  of  space  use  to  provide  for  chil- 
dren's autonomously  moving  from  one  kind 
of  in-Bchool  setting  to  another— i.e.,  from 
expressive  and  divergent  play  space  to  orga- 
nized and  convergent  work  space,  from  active 
group  interaction  to  quite  individual  actlv- 

^*  Diwsity  of  materials  and  equipment 
which  (a)  provide  opportunity  for  mMi»P"l^ 
tton  and  experimentation,  (b)  provide  for 
multi-sensory  experiences,  (c)  are  "i^fspon- 
slve"  m  that  the  chUd  receives  some  InKwma- 
tlon  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  actions, 
and  (d)  can  be  used  autonomously  with  a 
minimiim  of  adult  assistance. 

An  "invitational"  social  setting  aUowing 
autonomous  selection  of  activity  and  com- 

^"prequ'ent  positive  recognition  via  verbal 
comment  and/or  nonverbal  expression  of  in- 
dividual  accomplishments  or  characteristics. 
Frequent  adult  verbal  Interaction  with  in- 
dividual children  about  their  on-going  ac- 
tivities which  wlU  include  relevant  compari- 
sons between  current  encoimters  and  prior 

experiences.  ..^^'^ 

Change  and/or  increase  across  pngnm-B 
duration  in  equipment  and  materials,  adults, 
peers  encountered. 

SpeclaUzed  programs  (direct  Instiructicm. 
special  facilities,  simplified  and/or  sequenMd 
encounters)  for  children  with  diagnosed  de- 
velopmental deficiencies  in  s""»tto°f, J!*^?" 
there  is  a  very  smaU  group  of  chUdren  for 
each  adult.  „  ,^ 

VUits  to  other  settings  in  very  smaU  groups 
with  adults  who  can  demonstrate  and  ver- 
balize about  saUent  characteristics  of  the 
new  environment  and,  where  feasible,  ar- 
range for  related  "doing." 

Although  for  each  of  the  above,  educators 
might  disagree  aa  to  the  advlsablUty  of  In- 
clmion  or  the  appropriate  method,  the  value 
of  some  list  of  this  type  seems  obvious.  It 
provides  guidelines  for  decisions  about  se- 
lecting buUding  facilities,  ordering  equip- 
ment and  suppUes,  obtaining  and  training 
personnel,  arranging  environments  and 
planning  the  program,  n.  for  example  one 
has  specmed  the  deelrabUlty  of  proyldl^ 
options  for  chUdren  to  move  physically  be- 
tween diverse  kinds  of  work-play  settings. 
It  may  not  be  advantageous  to  equip  several 


rooms  IdentloaUy  and  subdivide  total  groups 
between  tt)oms.  Perhaps  ^»^9»  JS^^V^^^ 
ChUdren  should  be  given  access  to  dUfnlng 
uiTlionments. 

SlmUarly.  aU  teachers  should  not  foUow 
Identical  schedules  for  outdoor  suparvWon 
U  It  has  been  specified  that  chUdren  wui 
not  be  coerced  to  partake  of  the  reg^ 
program  offerings.  Some  teachers  would  need 
io    8»y   indoors    vrith    those   chUdren   stUl 
engaged  in  their  prevlously-UUtiated  play  or 
WOTk.  As  a  further  example,  one  does  not 
purchase    and    place    intricate    and    fragie 
equipment  where  there  will  be  little  rertrtc- 
tion  on  exploratory  and  motor  activity.  From 
a  more  positive  standpoint,  one  does  care- 
fuUy  arrange  materials  and  Introduce  thelt 
"housekeeping"  requlremenU  gradually  and 
systematicaUy  If  one  wishes  to  have  chil- 
dren use  them  with  a  minimum  of  adult 
assistance.  In  regard  to  this  same  program 
issue,  if  children  do  not  learn  the  "hoiise- 
keeplng"   routines,   adults  must  frequentty 
be  engaged  in  replacing  the  equipment  used 
by  the  ChUdren.  In  such  situations  there  is 
likely  to  be  less  adult  verbal  interaction  with 
individual    chUdren   about    their   activities. 
Some  educators  might  prefer  to  have  adults 
heavily  share  the  "housekeeping"   tasks  to 
allow  the  children  a  freer  use  of  niaterUls. 
If  so,  their  list  of  hunches  should  provide 
for  this. 
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in  summary,  an  appropriate  starting  point 
of    program    development    after    specifying 
goals  is  the  specification  of  hunches  about 
the  desired  conditions  considered  consistent 
with  these  goals.  In  actual  program  plan- 
ning   then,  an  educator  could   draw  from 
exUtlng  prototyplc  programs  those  compo- 
nents—either    practices,     organization,     or 
materials— which  seem  most  likely  to  create 
the  specified  conditions  for  optimal  develop- 
Since  thoee  involved  In  early  chUdhood 
education  continue  to  disagree  about  what 
should  be  developed  In  young  chUdren,  let 
us  table  that  kind  of  debate  and  Instead 
consider  the   'optimal  conditions  for  foster- 
ing development."  We  could,  for  example, 
conceivably  argue  the  virtues  of  "creative 
activities"    or    "early   reading    Instruction 
endlessly  without  resolution.  If  we  instead 
discuss  the  optimal  conditions  to  be  pro- 
vided for  carrying  on  either  of  these,  the  real 
areas  of  agreement  and/or  disagreement  may 
be  pinpointed.  Whether  or  not  the  outcomes 
of   such   a   discussion   would   then  require 
empirical  investigation  or  a  value  Judgment, 
there  woiUd  seem  to  be  the  basU  for  under- 
standing   and    communication.    These    are 
needed  in  the  nursery  education  fleld  today. 
Other  aspects  of  program  variation  are  less 
direct  than  thoee  specified  previously  but  of 
probable  significance.  It  may  matter  tremen- 
dously to  a  chUd,  for  example,  whether  or 
not  the  school  personnel  seem  to  agree  with 
the  adults  In  his   home.   Other  Important 
questions  regarding  contextual  concerns  are 
as  fcdlows:  _^ 

Does  the  parent  have  any  real  involvement 
In    decision-making    responslbUlty    for    the 

school  program?  ^,»., 

When  the  In-school  expectations  are  differ- 
ent from  those  experienced  at  home,  how 
are    the    discrepancies   reacted   to   In    both 

**  What  does  the  teacher  reaUy  beUeve  about 

the  chUd-B  potential  to  develop  his  abiUtiw? 

Are  any  of  the  school  personnel  of  the 

same  sex,   race,   and   neighborhood   as   the 

chUd?  ^_.__ 

Does  the  program  provide  for  remedying 
basic  health  deficiencies  which  might  keep 
the  chUd  from  full  involvement  In  program 
activities?  », 

These  issues  may  sometimes  be  of  as  muA 
or  more  Importance  than  what  actually  Is  di- 
rectly mcluded  in  the  program  curriculum. 
Although  there  may  be  more  negative  an- 
swers to  questions  such  as  these  for  chUdren 
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irom  lower-income  families,  the  queetlon* 
■re  Just  aa  relevant  In  middle  or  upper  class 
situations.  Wbere  the  young  child  Is  con- 
cerned there  Is  certainly  a  tremendous  need 
for  »«wit1ng  mutual  respect  and  uniformity 
of  concern  and  purpose  between  the  school 
and  the  home. 


BCrSTERIOUS    DISAPPEIARANCE    OP 
SECTURITIES 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  days,  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  securities  at  brokerage 
houses  and  banks  this  year  was  esti- 
mated at  nearly  $45  milUon  amid  strong 
indications  that  the  flgiure  might  nm 
even  higher.  Many  such  firms  do  not 
report  thefts  immediately  because  of 
fear  of  losing  their  insurance. 

But  Frank  O.  Zarb,  chairman  of  the 
industrywide  committee  to  fight  secu- 
rities thefts,  estimated  that  losses  this 
year  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
member  firms  alone  would  probably 
double  the  year-earlier  level  of  $23  mil- 
lion—Almost  a  30-percent  increase.  The 
1967  level  was  $11  million. 

And  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  M.  Morgan- 
thau  has  charged  that  "a  new  kind  of 
bank  robber,  the  youthful  back-ofBce 
brokerage  house  employee,  often  black- 
mailed by  organized  crime,  by  girls,  and 
shylocks"  was  responsible  for  the  Wall 
Street  theft  losses  this  year.  This,  he  said, 
was  "a  modem-day  alternative  to  armed 
bank  robbery,  which  requires  no  gun,  no 
getaway  car,  no  bravado,  but  which  can 
generate  an  illegal  wealth  of  which 
Dillinger  would  have  not  even  dreamed." 

Quite  frankly,  the  theft  and  sale  of 
common  stock  Is  the  new  bank  robbery. 

Both  Mr.  Zarb  and  Mr.  Morganthau 
cited  the  ability  of  organized  crime  to 
infiltrate  the  securities  business.  As  you 
well  know,  organized  crime  has  the  three 
big  "C's" — contacts,  coercion,  and  cash — 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lack  of  security 
and  the  chaotic  paperwork  jam  to  plant 
confederates  or  pawns  in  the  exchtuiges 
and  agencies  to  steal  securities.  There 
has  further  been  evidence  of  increasing 
traffic  in  coimterfeit  bonds. 

The  failure-to-deliver  problem  that 
has  plagued  the  industry  this  year  un- 
questionably has  been  partly  caused  by 
the  alarming  hike  in  stolen  securities. 
And  the  "backroom"  jam  up  is  made  to 
order  for  organized  crime. 

Stockbrokers  have  been  swamped  with 
paperwork  and  brokerages  have  been 
desperately  shorthanded.  Such  a  situa- 
tion does  not  promote  security.  It  sim- 
ply opens  the  door  for  criminals. 

On  top  of  this.  New  York  banks  have 
also  experienced  substantial  losses.  In  the 
last  3  months,  close  to  $20  million  in 
Government  bonds  were  reported  missing 
by  three  major  New  York  banks— the 
Morgan  Guarsmty  Trust  Co.,  the  Marine 
Midland  Grace  Trust  Co.  and  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

The  dimensions  of  these  thefts  and  the 
foothold  of  organized  crime  in  the  back- 
rooms of  high  finance  are  obviously 
frightening. 

I  introduced  on  March  10  of  this 
year  legislation  to  authorize  the  Federal 


Bureau  of  Investigation  to  exchange  fin- 
gerprint data  with  national  security  ex- 
changes and  related  agencies.  My  meas- 
ure, in  effect,  will  establish  a  national 
fingerprint  record  clearinghouse. 

As  you  may  know.  Federal  Judge  Ed- 
ward Weinfeld  ruled  recently  that  there 
is  nothing  unconstitutional  about  the 
New  York  State  law  requiring  finger- 
printing of  employees  of  the  New  York 
Exchange  and  otiier  securities  markets. 
The  law  was  enacted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  combating  the  upsurge  of  thefts, 
embezzlements  and  the  like  in  the  secu- 
rities industry.  It  is  a  commonsense  stat- 
ute that  can  be  reinforced  by  my  legis- 
lation. 

The  measure  would  amend  section  534 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
permit  the  collection,  classification,  and 
preservation  of  fingerprints  volimtarily 
submitted  by  registered  national  security 
exchanges. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  mnarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  spends  more  for  health 
care  and  services  than  smy  other  nation 
on  earth.  During  1968  public  and  private 
health  expenditures  amounted  to  $53.1 
billion,  or  6.5  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 


THE    NATION'S    YOUTH    AND    THE 
"ENVIRONMENTAL  DECADE" 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ranarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  have  been  quick  to  castigate 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  because  of  the 
antics  of  a  few  vocal,  overtelevised.  vio- 
lent college  dissenters.  The  vast  majority 
of  today's  college  youth  are  concerned, 
hard  working,  and  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  system  of  government 
through  established  democratic  institu- 
tions. Last  Simday.  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  story  about  the  growing  aware- 
ness of  today's  youth  with  environmental 
problems,  but  more  specifically,  how  col- 
lege students  around  the  country  are 
joining  the  effort  to  bring  balance  back 
to  our  ecological  system. 

According  to  the  article  and  from  all 
indications  I  see  gathering,  next  year  will 
mark  the  start  of  a  genuine  student 
movement  with  a  positive  focus.  It  is  a 
fitting  time  in  that  1970  will  usher  in 
the  "Environmental  Decade."  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  the  next  10  years  to 
repair  the  environmental  damage  of  the 
last  10  and  to  prepare  for  the  decades 
ahead.  With  positive  assistance  from  the 
college  community,  there  is  indeed  hope 
that  the  Nation  will  focus  its  attention 
on  the  vase  complex  problems  of  pollu- 
tion control  and  environmental  preser- 
vation and  improvement. 

If.  as  the  article  implies,  the  "envi- 
ronmental question"  will  supplant  the 
"Vietnam  question"  with  college  stu- 
dents, I  only  hope  that  the  students' 
method  of  implementing  their  concern 


takes  a  constructive  rather  than  a  de- 
structive {4>proach.  If  there  is  a  con- 
structive attitude  I  am  convinced  the  En- 
vironmental Decade  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant decade  of  our  Nation's  history. 
The  article  follows: 

ENViBONiaNT  Mat  Eclipsk  Vietnam  as  Col- 

LSOK  Issux 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  Angeles,  November  29. — "We  want  to 
stop  the  war,  end  pollution — and  beat  Stan- 
ford!" yelled  a  Berkeley  pep  leader  at  last 
weekend's  big  football  rally. 

The  mention  of  pollution  brought  a  roar 
of  approval  from  a  University  of  California 
crowd  of  5,000  that  almost  drowned  out 
the  reference  to  the  big  game. 

Rising  concern  about  the  "environmental 
crisis"  Is  sweeping  the  nation's  campuses 
with  an  Intensity  that  may  be  on  Its  way 
to  eclipsing  student  discontent  over  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

This  Is  indicated  by  Interviews  with  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  from  many  cam- 
puses and  with  leading  conservation  author- 
ities around  the  country. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  campuses 
that  the  war  will  be  liquidated  in  due  course. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  physically  remote.  And,  in 
the  wake  of  the  big  protest  marches,  many 
students  feel  Vietnam  offers  only  limited 
scope  for  student  action. 

But  the  deterioration  of  the  nation's 
"quality  of  life"  is  a  pervasive,  here-and- 
now,  long-term  problem  that  students  of  all 
political  shadings  can  sink  their  teeth  and 
energies  into.  And  they  are  doing  it. 

A  national  day  of  observance  of  environ- 
mental problems,  analogous  to  the  mass 
demonstrations  on  Vietnam,  is  being  planned 
for  next  spring,  with  Congressional  back- 
ing. 

From  Maine  to  Hawaii,  students  are  seiz- 
ing on  the  environmental  Ills  from  water 
pollution  to  the  global  population  problem, 
campaigning  against  them,  and  pitching  In 
to  do  something  about  them. 

"A  groimd  swell  of  concern  is  starting,  on 
ever3rthlng  from  population  and  food  supply 
to  the  preservation  of  natural  areas,"  com- 
mented Dr.  Edward  Clebsch,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

"I've  been  floored  by  the  Intensity  of  their 
actions  and  feelings,"  said  Dr.  Vincent  Arp. 
a  Bureau  of  Standards  physicist  close  to  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  "The  stu- 
dent group  is  going  like  a  bomb." 

"They  can  see  It,  they  can  feel  it,  they  can 
smeU  it.  And  they  think  they  can  change  It." 
said  William  E.  Felling,  a  program  ofBcer  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  which  contributes  to 
many  conservation  activities. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  fortnight  ago,  a  student 
bloc  stole  the  spotlight  from  1,000  older  par- 
ticipants in  a  gubernatorial  environmental 
conference.  Last  week  In  San  Francisco,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO,  something  similar 
haDDPned. 

WORDS    AND   DEEDS 

In  Massachusetts  last  week,  Boston  Uni- 
versity students  put  on  a  two-day  campaign 
of  public  education  in  ecology.  In  Seattle,  the 
TTnivnrsltv  of  Washington  Committee  on  The 
Environmental  Crisis  was  staging  a  similar 
"learn-ln". 

Words  are  only  the  surface  of  the  iceberg. 
University  of  Minnesota  students,  fresh  from 
a  mock  funeral  demonstration  against  the 
ftmie-belchlng  automobile  engine,  were  plan- 
ning to  dimip  20,000  cans  on  the  lawn  of  a 
beverage  man\if  acturer  to  protest  use  of  such 
packaging.  Northwestern  University  students 
were  campaigning  against  a  controversial 
regulatory  proposal  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District,  and  against  the  waste  discharges  of 
a  big  drug  manufacturer. 

At  Stanford  and  the  University  of  Texas, 
law  students  were  researching  new  court- 


EFTOKTB  OET  BESULTS 

Already  the  student  environmental  ftont 
caTpolnt  to  many  accomplishments  Student 
acUvlsts  had  significant  roles  In  the  oMn- 
SigMto  "save"  San  Francisco  Bay  and  l^e 
northern  California  redwoods,  and  to  block 
new  dams  on  the  Colorado  River. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin's  Ecology  Stu- 
dent  Association  was  active  in  the  camjwlgn 
I^mst  the  recently  truncated  Project  San- 
tSlne  the  Navy's  hlgh-power  commumca- 
K  development:  and  provided  'mport^t 
loeistlcal  support  of  the  Environmental  De- 
f^  Fund  in  the  months-long  Madison 
hearings  on  DDT. 

At  the  university  of  Illinois  at  Champalgn- 
Urbana  Students  for  Environmental  Control 
?anieS  orth  in  freezing  weather  10  days  ago 
and  extracted  six  tons  of  refu«.  from  n^rby 
Boneyard  Creek.  They  persuaded  dty  officials 
fo  follow  up  the  effort,  and  are  working  on  a 
beautlflcatlon  plan  for  the  creek. 

A  University  of  Texas  student  is  launching 
a  state  envlroUental  newsletter.  University 
of  Washington  students,  on  their  own  time, 
are  preparing  an  80-page  report  on  ecological 
probleiis  of  Puget  Sound.  At  the  Calif oraOa 

institute  Of  Technology,  ^^^'^'^t'  °'^f„'^t 
an  intercollegiate  summer  research  proJect 
m  environmental  problems  that  already  has 
am«!ted     nearly     $100,000     In     foundaUon 

'^"orSe  campuses-Vassar.  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
are  examples-there  are  no  evidences  of  orga- 
nlzed  environmental  concern.  But  they  are 
far  outweighed  by  the  ferment  elsewhere. 

on  the  University  of  Texas  campus  at 
Austin  there  are  at  least  six  environmental 
croups,  with  interests  ranging  from  water 
pollution  to  conservation  law.  One  group  m 
the  College  of  Engineering,  ^as^le<J/°  .for- 
mal complaints  against  the  University  itself 
for  pollution  of  a  nearby  creek.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  HawaU,  there  are  close  to  two  dos&en 
groups,  each  organized  around  a  particular 
cause. 

ACTION   IS  KEYNOTE 

Some  groups,  like  Boston  University's 
Ecology  Coalition,  have  as  few  as  a  draen 
members.  Others  have  hundreds.  But  with 
causes  on  every  hand,  mass  membership  and 
parliamentary  formalities  mean  less  than  ac- 
tion which  can  be  initiated  by  a  handful  of 
people.  Then  the  causes  gather  their  own 
following.  ^,         , 

A  few  groups  cherish  the  designation  of 
'radical"  and  are  indirect  offshoots  of  the 
leftist  movements  like  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  and  California's  Peace  and 
Freedom  Party. 

"Capitalism  is  predicated  on  money  and 
growth,  and  when  you're  only  interested  to 
maximize  profits,  you  maximize  pollution.  We 
need  a  system  that  takes  maximum  care  of 
the  earth."  said  Cliff  Humphrey,  the  32-year- 
old  leader  of  Ecology  Action,  one  of  several 
groups  at  Berkeley. 

But  generally  the  aura  of  the  environmen- 
tal "new  wave"  Is  conservative,  with  coats 
and  ties  as  conspicuous  as  beards  and  blue 
leans.  "There's  a  role  for  everybody  in  ecol- 
ogy "  said  Keith  Lampe.  a  cofounder  of  the 
Tipple  movement,  who  puts  out  an  environ- 
ment-oriented newsletter  from  Berkeley. 
"People  with  widely  different  styles  and  poli- 
tics can  talk  to  each  other  with  no  more  ten- 
sion than  a  Presbyterian  talks  with  a  Metho- 
dist." 

FEW   "ANAKCHISTS 

"I  doubt  If  youll  find  many  amarchlst  ecel- 
oglsts."  commented  Steve  Berwick,  a  28-year- 
old  Yale  environmentalist.  "Ecology  Is  a  sys- 
tem, and  anarchy  goes  against  that." 

A  typical  group  Is  Boston  University's 
Ecology  Action,  whose  75  members  are  led  by 
Bruce  Tlssney,  a  20-year-old  Junior  geology 


major.  Edwardian  rather  t^^^^PP^*^ 
peaxanoe,  he  has  a  trimmed  red  b^-J^, 
?^^  Spectacles,  and  affects  such  «rtof  "^ 
I^Sute«i«nts  as  a  blue  plaid  vert  and 
^^trfilng  bow-tie.  white  shirt,  and  gold 
w&tcb  and  cluiln. 

Ecology  Action's  two-day  educational  pro- 
gram Isit  week  included  "friendly"  picketing 
STthe  state  capitol,  a  pollution  film  fesUval 
pamphleteering  and  lectures,  and  a  m^k 
awarl  of  a  pollution  prize  to  a  lo<»l,I»?e' 
company.  llSe  group  has  been  confeirlng 
^^te  water  pollution  officlfUs  about 
doing  spare  time  "watchdog"  work,  and  Is 
plannlngto  set  up  dust-catching  devices  to 
monitor  air  pollution. 

There  have,  across  the  country,  been  Inci- 
dents, but  mostly  minor— such  as  the  arrest 
r^^^nth  of  26  university  of  Texas  students 
who  tried  to  block  the  felling  of  some  trees 
for  a  campus  building  extension. 


lOCAL   ORIENTATION 

Some  Of  the  campus  groups  are  l>»'anches 
of  national  organizations  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club  (which  has  Just  Installed  a  ^pus  co- 
ordinator at  its  san  Francisco  headquarters) , 
the  WUdllfe  Federation,  and  the  newly  estab- 
lished Friends  of  the  Earth.  But  m(»t  of  Uiem 
are  spontaneous  local  movements.  Many  tend 
to  shun  the  established  national  organiza- 
tions as  being  dedicated  to  old-Une  "consCT- 
vatlon"  rather  than  the  environmental  crisis. 
They  also  feel  the  older  groups  are  wary  of 
"direct  action"  for  fear  of  losing  the  tax- 
exempt  status  that  Is  their  financial  base. 
Ad  hoc  student  groups  don't  have  this  prob- 

lem. 

"We  dont  want  to  be  labeled  as  'conserva- 
tionists' or  "antipollution'."  said  Wes  Fisher, 
a  26-year-old  ecology  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  "Pollution  and  overpopu- 
lation are  like  a  web,  and  pollution  is  Just 
the  symptom."  _  .  „, 

The  students  are  employing  the  gamut  of 
communications  and  political-pressure  tech- 
niques—meetings, lectures,  rallies,  picketing, 
research,  pamphleteering,  letter-writing, 
petitions,  legislative  testimony,  collaboration 
with  public  agencies  and  contacts  with  pou- 
tlclans. 

Last  month,  IlUnols'  represenUtlve  Wil- 
liam Springer,  Republican,  felt  student  heat 
when  conservationists  from  the  Unlver^ty 
of  nilnols  picketed  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
him  because  he  backed  a  controversial  oam 

project. 

ncpETxrs  IS  recent 

The  environmental  "new  wave"  gathered 
In  California  as  far  back  as  1965,  when 
Berkeley  students  staged  a  sltdown  protest 
against  a  freeway  and  Stanford  students  be- 
came involved  in  campaigns  for  San  Frwi- 
cisco  Bay,  the  redwoods,  and  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

But  most  of  the  organizing  U  recent,  and 
Is  proceeding  unabated.  A  Boston  Unlversi^ 
group  was  sparked  by  a  recent  Ram^ffts 
magazine  article  by  Stanford's  Dr.  Paul  Khr- 
U^  the  "population  bomb"  crusader.  San 
Francisco  State  College  students  were  gal- 
vanized by  a  speaker  from  the  Planned 
Parenthood  organization.  Bob  Hertz,  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  University  of  Minnesota's  L'.tu- 
dents  for  Environmental  Defense,  said  hu 
inspiration  came  from  Zen  Buddhism  and  Its 
emphasU  on  the  Interrelationship  of  man 
and  nature.  A  student  group  gathering 
strength  at  Ohio  State  was  motivated  by  con- 
cern over  the  Army  Engineers'  Clear  Creek 
Dam  project  In  southern  Ohio,  vs^ich  threat- 
ened to  flood  a  pristine  natural  area  used  by 
science  students. 

In  more  instances  than  not.  students  are 
welcoming  faculty  coUaboratton  and  counsel 
In  some  places,  faculty  members  have  taken 
the  lead.  At  the  University  of  Arizona  In 
Tucson,  a  phUoaophy  professor,  David  Yet- 
man  and  a  recent  law  graduate,  WUliam 
Risner.  organized  "GASP"  (Group  Against 
smelter  Pollution)  to  do  battte  with  the  cop- 
per companies.  The  group  now  Includes  stu- 
dents  and  townspeople. 


ACADE*""    OROWTH 

A  Unlvetalty  of  nUttOU  engineering  in- 
■tructor.  Bruce  Hannon,  has  been  a  leader  ol 
^OoiAmlttee  on  Allerton  Park,  opposing  a 
$70-mllUon  Army  Bnglneera  dam  project  n*ar 
Decatur.  Student.  Joined  In  a  campaign  ti«t 
lead  to  the  Unlvetrtty's  commissioning  erf  an 
engineering  firm  to  produce  an  alternative 

^  The  environmental  ferment  caused  Ohio 
State  to  establish  a  School  of  Natural  Re- 
sources last  year.  Its  original  involvement 
of  180  has  grown  quickly  to  300.  An  Introduc- 
tory conservation  course  that  had  147 
students  last  fall  had  210  this  fall.  The 
college's  perennial  BlologUts  Forum,  which 
used  to  draw  20  persons  to  Its  meetings,  has 
been  attracting  hundreds.  The  University 
of  Tennessee  reports  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion for  a  new  course  in  "Biology  and  Human 
Affairs."  Colby  College  In  WatervUle,  Me.,  has 
organized  two  special  seminars  in  January 
and  February  on  pollution  problems  and 
conservation  law. 

Students  are  taking  the  Initiative  In  some 
environmental  teaching.  At  Stanford,  Jeff 
Bauman,  a  22-year-old  senior  majoring  In 
biology.  thU  fall  has  been  attracting  20  to 
40  students  to  an  Informal  after-dinner 
dormitory  seminar. 


OVERSHADOWING   VIErKAlC 

There  are  differing  indications  on  the 
campuses  about  how  soon  environment  may 
overshadow  Vietnam  In  student  Interest,  but 
the  trend  Is  evident. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  becoming  disen- 
chanted with  the  anti-war  movement,"  said 
Boston  University's  Bruce  Tlffney.  "People 
who  are  frustrated  and  disillusioned  are 
starting  to  turn  to  ecology." 

"I  think  environment  Is  a  bigger  issue  than 
the  war,  and  I  think  people  are  beginning  to 
sense  Its  urgency."  said  Robert  Benner.  a 
22-year-old  geology  student  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  conservation  movement. 

"The  country  U  tired  of  S.D.S.  and  ready 
to  see  someone  like  us  come  to  the  fore- 
front," remarked  Alan  Tucker,  a  member  of 
Ecology  Activists  at  San  Francisco  State. 

"Environmental  problems  will  obviously 
replace  other  major  issues  of  today,"  said 
Terry  Cornelius,  president  of  the  University 
of  Washington's  committee  on  the  environ- 
mental crises.  "ThU  Is  not  Just  a  social  move- 
ment for  Blafra  or  Vietnam,  but  for  every- 
body and  our  closed  system,  Earth." 

"Environment  will  replace  Vietnam  as  a 
major  Issue  with  the  students  as  the  Viet- 
nam phase-out  proceeds,"  commented  A. 
Bruce  Etherlngton,  chairman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii's  architecture  department. 
"And  It  wUl  not  be  Just  a  political  lever  to  be 
used  by  radicals." 

Many  of  the  "over-30"  environmentalists 
see  the  student  movement  as  the  catalyst.  If 
not  the  main  driving  force,  that  wlU  get  en- 
vironmental improvement  roUlng  and  over- 
come the  older  generation's  tacit  resignation 
to  the  status  quo. 

"These  kids  are  really  remarkable  in  their 
understanding  and  maturity,"  said  52-year- 
old  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  the  prominent 
Washington  University  ecologlst  who  has  been 
addressing  many  student  groups. 

Campuses  are  seen  as  representing  a 
greatly  broadened  base  for  the  "conserva- 
tion constituency"  needed  to  Jog  bureaucrats 
and  support  the  politicians  through  whom 
environmental  reforms  generally  mxist  clear. 
Conservation  lawyers  look  to  campuses  for 
the  scientific  expertise  vital  In  pressing  en- 
vironmental battles  in  the  courts,  and  for  the 
energy  necessary  to  raise  funds  for  the 
usually  expensive  legal  proceedings. 

Indications  are  that  coming  months  will 
see  the  student  conservation  tide  swelling 
and  manifesting  Itself  in  an  arresting  variety 

of  ways.  ^  J    4.^ 

Already  students  are  looking  forward  to 
the  first  "D-Day"  of  the  movement,  next 
April  22— when  a  nationwide  environmental 
"teach-in"  being  coordinated  from  the  office 
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of  Senator  Oaylord  Melaon,  WUconsln  Demo- 
crat, Is  planned,  to  Involve  both  college  cam- 
puses and  communities. 

Given  the  present  rising  pitch  of  Interest, 
some  supporters  think.  It  could  be  a  bigger 
and  more  meaningful  event  than  the  anti- 
war demonstrations. 


SERIES  ENTITLED  "AfAN  VERSUS 
ENVIRONMENT" 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  dictionary,  the  term 
"versus"  implies  a  contest.  Unfortu- 
nately, man  does  appear  to  be  In  a  cnuy 
race  against  himself.  He  is  making  his 
environment  unllvable.  It  Is  an  unequal 
contest— the  only  thing  going  for  the 
environment  side  is  the  self-restraint  of 
man. 

In  a  five-part  series  entitled  "Man  Ver- 
sus Environment,"  Paul  Corcoran  of  the 
Ck>pley  News  Service  has  described  the 
paradox  In  gri4>hic  terms.  Appearing  in 
the  Valley  Dally  News  of  New  Kenslng- 
lon-Tarentum-Vandergrift,  Pa.,  the  se- 
ries Is 'to  be  welcomed  as  part  of  a 
necessary  ediicational  program  to  alert 
citizens  to  the  multitudinous  dangers 
facing  the  total  environment.  I  am  sure 
many  Members  of  Congress  feel  that  our 
environmental  problons  are  self-evident 
but  we  should  not  be  deluded  Into  think- 
ing that  the  public  Is  totaSy  aware  of 
the  scope  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Natton. 

Air  pollutl(Hi  may  be  a  major  problem 
In  one  area  while  water  pollution  is  a 
prime  concern  In  another;  protection  of 
a  public  park  or  a  wilderness  area  is  of 
concern  to  some  while  others  are  chiefly 
exercised  by  noise  pollution.  Although 
the  problems  vary  from  region  to  region, 
there  is  hardly  a  single  part  of  the  Na- 
tion that  does  not  have  its  environmental 
troubles.  The  troubles  are  legion  and 
their  solutions  seem  Impossible  but  they 
are  solvable.  Not  in  a  year,  nor  in  5 
years,  but  if  we  make  a  total  c(»nmit- 
ment  now  to  the  "Eiivlronmental  Dec- 
ade." there  is  h<w)e  that  by  1979,  we  will 
have  begim  to  reverse  the  present  trend 
toward  a  total,  national,  pollution- 
caused  economic  and  social  breakdown. 

Can  we  in  10  years'  time  reverse  the 
trends  that  have  been  building  for  dec- 
ades but  which  we  have  only  discovered 
in  the  last  10  years?  We  must.  If  we  fail, 
man,  the  endangered  species,  wlU  no 
longer  be  the  subject  of  polite  specula- 
tion but  the  subject  of  a  national  crisis. 
The  warning  signs  have  been  in  place 
for  years.  Articles  such  as  those  I  bring 
to  your  attention  today  are  indicative  of 
the  concern  the  general  public  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  about  pollution  control  and 
Improvement  of  the  environment.  We 
need  more  such  warnings.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  are  not  too  late  to  save  the 
environment — that  Is,  to  save  man  from 
man. 

The  articles  follow: 
Mam  Versus  Envisonicznt  (1) — ^Wk  Mat  Db- 

strot  evxbtthino,  incxxtdimo  oubselves 
(By  Paul  Corcoran) 

(EnrroB's  Notb. — First  of  Ave  articles  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  preserving  our  en- 
vironment.) 


The  one  overwhelming  fear  In  the  mld- 
30th  century  is  that  nuclear  war  eventually 
will  destroy  mankind. 

But  while  this  sword  stUl  dangles  over  hU 
head,  man  himself  has  increased  the  likeli- 
hood that  If  clvlUzaUon  does  die  It  wUl  be 
with  a  whimper,  not  a  bang. 

Day  by  day,  by  a  prooeoB  of  technological 
suicide,  man  has  followed  a  course  that  ap- 
pears to  lead  Inevitably  to  destruction  of  his 
environment.  It  Is  a  crisis  America  Is  just 
beginning  to  recognize. 

And  It  Is  about  time:  By  the  year  3000,  the 
U.S.  population  Is  expected  to  reach  a  stag- 
gering 331  million. 

The  dictionary  describes  environment  as 
the  "aggregate  of  social  and  cultural  condi- 
tions that  Influence  the  life  of  an  individual 
or  community." 

The  total  environment  then  Is  the  sum  of 
34  hours  of  the  day.  Day  and  night,  man  Is 
Influenced  by  his  surroundings.  In  turn,  be 
by  bis  actions  or  lack  of  action  can  control 
or  damage  that  environment. 

nONT 

Tbere  Is  real  Irony  In  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  nation's  most  pressing  problems — air, 
water  and  noise  pollution,  waste  disposal  and 
Job  hazards — are  direct  or  Indirect  results  of 
scientific  and  technological  progress. 

President  Nixon  has  explained  It  this  way : 

"The  deterioration  of  the  environment  Is  in 
large  measure  the  result  of  our  Inability  to 
keep  pace  with  progress.  We  have  become  vic- 
tims of  our  own  technological  genius." 

But  the  president  Is  confldent  that  man 
can  Improve  his  environment,  Just  as  he  has 
damaged  it. 

He  Is  not  alone. 

But  much  has  to  be  done  across  a  broad 
spectrum  that  Is  far  more  fundamental  than 
band  wringing  over  smog,  polluted  beaches, 
oil  slicks,  smoke  belching  from  Industrial 
plants,  jet  plane  noise,  or  any  of  a  hundred 
other  problems  confronting  the  nation. 

And  time  Is  rtmning  out  In  a  heavily  popu- 
lated, predominantly  urban  society. 

"NO  TIMB" 

The  late  Rachel  Carson,  whose  book  "Silent 
Spring"  first  focused  national  attention  on 
the  hazards  of  pesticide  and  other  environ- 
mental problems,  wrote  that  it  had  taken 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  to  produce  life 
and  to  achieve  a  balance  of  nature.  "Time  is 
the  essential  ingredient,"  she  said,  "but  in 
the  modem  world  there  is  no  time." 

Dr.  Morris  Nelburger  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angelas,  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  meteorologists  and  a  student  of  the 
total  environment,  emphasized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation. 

"We  will  accumulate  such  high  concen- 
trations ol  some  toxic  substances  that  life 
win  be  untenable  if  something  Is  not  done," 
he  said.  He  deplored  a  "piecemeal  approach," 
that  strikes  at  different  types  of  poUution 
with  no  concerted  plan. 

There  are  two  basic  goals  for  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  quaUty  of  life  In 
America. 

1.  The  cities  m\ist  be  made  livable  just 
as  the  streams  already  polluted  must  be 
made  clean,  the  mines  safe,  and  ways  must 
be  found  to  dispose  of  more  than  3.5  billion 
tons  of  waste  every  year,  to  mention  only  a 
few  problems. 

2.  There  Is  a  need  to  conserve  the  natural 
environment — the  parks,  the  streams,  the 
air  itself,  so  that  man  may  enjoy  broader 
recreational  opportiinitles  without  spoiling 
the  natural  habitat,  while  at  the  same  time 
Improving  the  quality  of  day-to-day  life. 

"We  have  abused,  exploited  and  destroyed 
.  .  .  We  have  upset  the  balance  of  nature," 
said  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hlckel.  "We  have  filled  in  our  bays  and  our 
marshes  where  valuable  sea  life  begins  .  .  . 
The  America  of  today  was  shaped  by  man. 
But  Is  It  the  America  we  want  to  leave  for  the 
generations  to  come?" 


His  predecessor,  Stewart  Udall,  wrote  a  year 
earlier  that  "the  need  for  a  new  national 
attitude  toward  our  environment  haa  grown 
untU  today  it  la  an  absolute  necessity  for 
human  survival. 

"Technology  has  ctntalMd  and  mag*- 
our  natural  reaouroe  potential  In  many  areas. 
It  baa  alao  supplied  a  baraned  people  with 
an  Infinite  number  of  pain  killers  and  tran- 
qulllaerB.  But  It  cannot  provide  us  with  one 
square  Inch  of  additional  planetary  surface 
nor  do  more  than  gloss  over  the  mounting 
environmental  Insults  to  humanity." 

These  are  general  statements,  and  might  be 
passed  oS  as  typical  of  politicians  and  oflB- 
clals  who  always  "view  with  alarm,"  even 
when  It  comes  to  concern  over  walking  on 
the  grass  of  the  courthouse  lawn. 

But  statistics  bear  them  out.  In  fact,  they 
make  them  appear  to  be  understating. 

For  example: 

1.  Toxic  matter  Is  released  Into  the  air 
over  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  sulfur  dioxide,  any  nximber 
of  variables  from  Industry,  automobiles  and 
other  sources  at  the  rate  of  more  than  142 
mUllons  tons  a  year. 

That  means  three-quarters  of  a  ton  for 
every  American.  The  polsonoxis  waste  comes 
from  more  than  90  million  motor  vehicles, 
many  of  them  old  autos  with  no  air  pollu- 
tion devices  of  any  kind,  municipal  dumps, 
power  plants,  factories,  ancient  ghetto  in- 
cinerators and  furnaces. 

3.  Drinking  water,  despite  a  1985  federal 
control  law.  Is  either  substandard  or  of 
mediocre  quality  many  places  In  the  nation. 
Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  administrator  of  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
Commission's  new  consumer  protection  and 
environmental  health  service,  reported  that 
there  are  more  than  19,000  communities 
where  public  water  supplies  serve  58  million 
people  but  which  are  not  covered  by  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  standards. 

Even  In  the  750  communities  where  public 
water  supplies  are  covered,  Johnson  said, 
chemical  contaminants  are  controlled  only 
by  standards  which  need  updating. 

3.  An  estimated  two  nUlllon  Americans  a 
year  are  stricken  with  Illness  from  microbio- 
logical contamination  of  food. 

4.  Each  year,  at  least  100,000  Americans 
are  killed  in  accidents,  with  52  million  others 
Injured.  Many  mishaps  occur  on  the  job- 
In  a  setting  that  cannot  be  Isolated  from  the 
total  environment. 

5.  And,  to  put  the  whole  picture  into  the 
context  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  costs  the 
nation  MO  billion  a  year,  with  an  average 
annual  Increase  of  about  8  per  cent,  to  meet 
the  cost  for  treatment  of  accidents  and  ill- 
nesses attributable  In  some  way  to  environ- 
mental problems. 

TBOUBLES 

Altbou^  the  problems  vary  from  region  to 
region,  there  Is  hardly  a  single  part  of  the 
nation  that  does  not  have  Its  environmental 
troubles. 

Los  Angeles  Is  notorious  for  its  smog,  de- 
spite the  fact  it  has  the  nation's  only  con- 
certed regional  effort  to  attack  air  pollution. 

Water  pollution  is  serious  in  the  Lake  Erie 
basin,  with  its  11.5  million  persons;  In  the 
Potomac  River:  In  the  Delaware  Estuary, 
where  fish  no  longer  can  survive  the  filth  and 
waste  and  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  to  mention 
only  four  points.  Lake  Tahoe,  with  shorelines 
In  both  California  and  Nevada,  and  almost 
every  reservoir  and  stream  close  to  a  popu- 
lated area  has  problems,  particularly  with 
regard  to  drinking  water. 

The  proposal  to  build  a  Jet  airplane  port 
In  Florida's  Everglades  has  brought  major 
criticism  and  complaints  from  residents  and 
conservationists  fearful  wildlife  will  be  scat- 
tered. 

Citizens  of  Westchester,  Los  Angeles  su- 
burb, long  have  complained  of  the  noise  and 
smoke  from  jetliners. 
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The  miners  of  West  Virginia,  PennaylvanU, 
Arizona  and  other  states  have  suffered  serious 
Ulneases,  Including  so-caUed  "Wack-lung," 
"Brown  lung"  and  silicosis. 

Tlie  Increasing  introduction  at  chemical 
compounds  and  the  use  of  pesticides  has 
brought  reports  of  illness  and  damage  to 
plants  from  California  to  Florida. 

Even  Iowa,  a  predominantly  agricultural 
state,  has  its  problems.  Its  dilemma  is  solid 
waste  disposal  from  feed  lots  and  packing- 
houses. ^.  . 
Everywhere  there  Is  the  sometimes  mad- 
dening necessity  of  disposing  of  soUd  waste— 
190  million  tons  of  garbage,  trash,  bottles 
and  cans,  not  to  mention  finding  ways  to 
junk  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles. 
man's  end 
Nelburger,  the  UCLA  scientist,  has  a  theory 
about  man's  seemingly  conscious  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  things  that  make  life  viable.  First, 
he  believes  a  concerted  attack  mtist  be  made 
to  Improve  the  total  environment. 

But  Nelburger  seemed  to  echo  the  late  Dr. 
Albert  Schweitzer  In  general  skepUclsm 
about  man  actually  toklng  any  Eignificant 
step*  to  meet  the  problem.  He  sees  little  or 
no  concerted  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  al- 
though there  Is  an  "increasing  awareness  In 
the  last  six  or  eight  years  of  this  tremendous 
destructive  Impact  on  the  environment." 
It  was  Schweitzer  who  once  said: 
"Man  has  lost  the  capacity  to  foresee  and 
to  forestall.  He  will  end  by  destroying  the 
earth." 

Man  VEEStrs  Envibonmbnt  (2) — Evdtdat 
Life  LmcBAiXT  a  STRtrccLE  for  Sttrvival— A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  Two  Families 

(By  Paul  Corcoran) 
John  Smith  grunted  when  the  alarm  clock 
sounded  at  7  a.m.  He  had  had  only  a  fitful 
night's  sleep.  He  had  experienced  many  since 
an  increase  of  Jetliner  traffic  at  Um  Angeles 
International  Airport  brought  the  loud, 
whistling  big  planes  low  over  his  suburban 

home.  ,.  ^  . , 

His  wife,  Mary,  was  up  a  half  hour  ahead 
of  him  to  prepare  breakfast.  She  squeezed 
fresh  orange  Juice— a  treat  for  John  and  their 
two  children,  Sally  and  Jack— from  oranges 
grown  in  a  grove  sprayed  often  with  a  pesti- 
cide suspected  of  causing  disease. 

Mrs.  Smith  probably  had  no  idea  that  her 
family  statistically  had  a  chance  to  become 
one  or  more  of  the  two  million  Americans 
who  each  year  are  stricken  with  Illness  from 
microbiological  contamlnaUon.  But  at  least 
the  odds  were  In  her  favor. 

She  poured  milk  from  a  "no  return"  quart 
bottle  which  saved  her  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning It  to  the  store.  All  she  had  to  do  was 
to  toes  It  In  the  garbage  can  where  It  would 
contribute  to  the  3.5  blUlon  tons  of  wastes 
discarded  each   year  in  America. 


SMOG    AI.EBT 

Looking  out  of  the  window,  John  could  see 
hazy  sunshine.  As  usual  In  the  Los  Angeles 
basin  there  was  no  wind  to  speak  of,  and 
it  was  warm— more  than  90  degrees.  A  radio 
report  said  there  would  be  a  smog  alert- 
called  when  oxide  pollutants  reached  .50 
hundred  parts  per  million  parts  of  air. 

At  8:30,  John  hopped  Into  his  nine-year- 
old  coupe  to  drive  to  work,  a  nlne-nUle  ride. 
His  would  be  one  of  4%  million  autos  con- 
tributing to  air  pollution  that  day.  In  fact,  It 
would  produce  more  than  Its  share,  since  It 
was6|ld  and  without  air  control  emission 
devl^^reqxilred  on  aU  new  automobiles. 

Mrs.  Smith,  having  prepared  limch  for  the 
children  in  which  she  used  meat  products 
also  exposed  to  pesticides,  packed  SaUy  and 
Jack  into  a  two-year-old  station  wagon  for 
the  ride  to  school.  She,  too,  complained  of 
the  smog,  as  did  the  youngsters. 

The  boy  was  particularly  annoyed  because 
he  knew  the  playgrouixl  recess  softbaU  game 
probably  would  be  called  off.  The  Los  Angeles 
Air  Pollution  Control  Dlstrlcfs  school  smog 


alert  recpmmends  no  strenuous  activity  for 
youngsters  when  the  ozone  count  reached 
.36  as  a  health  safety  factor. 

The  freeway  was  crowded  and  Mrs.  Smith 
became  nervous  as  cars  sped  by  her  at  70 
miles  an  hour.  The  noise  and  tension  were 
painful  reminders  of  the  two  months  she 
spent  in  a  rest  home  because  of  a  nervous 
collapse  suffered  when  she  had  difficulty 
coping  with  Just  such  big  dty  hazards. 

By  5  o'clock,  after  the  anUclpated  smog 
alert  and  with  a  brown  haze  ringing  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  Smith  was  ready  to  head  for 
home.  He  had  been  concerned  about  a  new 
device  at  the  laboratory  employing  the  laser 
beam  that  some  coUeagues  feared  might  be 
radioactlvely  dangerous. 

RADIOACTIVE 

That  In  turn  reminded  him  that  the  fam- 
ily's color  television  set.  an  older  model, 
needed  inspection  to  make  sure  It  was  not 
radioactive.  He  had  been  reading  reports  on 
some  of  the  early  models  that  were. 

When  he  arrived  home.  Smith  found  that 
hU  daughter  was  feeling  111.  She  had  been 
given  some  new  antibiotics  for  a  respiratory 
ailment.  But  the  family  doctor,  after  a  rare 
house  visit,  discontinued  the  medicine  be- 
cause of  apparent  adverse  side  effects. 

The  evening  meal,  consisting  of  prepared 
foods  from  attractively  colored  but  bulky 
packages  was  a  pleasant  diversion. 

The  Smiths  had  invested  In  a  small  alr- 
condltlonlng  unit,  and  It  gave  them  relief 
from  the  summer  heat. 

After  dinner,  and  despite  the  noisy  Inter- 
ruption of  the  jet  planes  every  few  minutes, 
the  Smiths  watched  trfevlslon  for  a  couple 
of  hours. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  map  pians  for  a 
brief  vacation,  subsUtutlng  Las  Vegas  for 
Santa  Barbara  which  they  bypassed  because 
of  a  huge  oil  slick  from  a  plpeUne  leak  In 
the  harbor.  The  heat  of  Nevada  sounded 
better  than  polluted  water. 

At  bedtime,  Smith  opened  the  window  of 
the  bedroom  despite  the  sounds  of  the  jets, 
and  the  blaring  of  a  rock  'n'  roll  record  played 
on  the  stereo  by  a  teen-age  neighbor. 

It  was  a  routine  day  for  a  family  famUlar 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Los  Angeles. 

CARBAOB 

It  was  cold  when  Tom  Jackson  reluctantly 
pulled  the  covers  down  to  greet  another  day 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  It  seemed  colder  than 
ever  because  the  balky  furnace  in  the  old 
frame  tenement  buUdlng  wasn't  working. 

vmen  It  did.  It  did  more  to  Join  thousands 
of  similar  furnaces  and  Incinerators  in  pol- 
luting the  Cleveland  air  than  to  heat  the  old 
building.  .    _ 

Jackson,  his  wife,  Sharon,  and  their  sons, 
Harold  and  Bob,  were  happy  for  one  thing, 
however.  There  were  no  rats  in  traps  spotted 
around  the  bleak  yeUow  three-room  apart- 
ment Jackson  had  complained  bitterly  to  the 
apartment  manager  about  garbage  and  trash 
accumulating  in  the  corridors,  but  to  no 
avail.  The  rats  usuaUy  fovmd  the  old  apart- 
ments more  welcome  than  the  dark  corridors, 
and  always  seemed  to  find  a  way  inside. 

Mrs  Jackson  drank  a  glass  of  water,  but  it 
had  a  hard,  chemical  taste,  testimony  only  to 
scientific  progress  In  that  the  Industrial  flltii 
of  Lake  Erie  at  least  had  been  conquered  suf- 
ficiently to  make  it  reasonably  sanitary. 

The  Jacksons  talked  at  breakfast  about  the 
mxu-ky  weather,  the  result  of  carbon  monox- 
ide and  sulfur  dioxide  escaping  from  the 
smokestacks  of  nearby  steel  and  rubber 
plants  rather  than  autMnobUes. 

As  he  sipped  coffee,  artificially  fUvored 
with  a  sweetener  federal  health  authorities 
believe  may  be  potentially  dangerous  through 
repeated  usage.  Jackson  recalled  hU  brother 
telling  Ulm  of  the  black  day  In  the  mine  town 
of  Donora,  Pa.,  30  years  earUer.  In  the  na- 
tion's first  industrial  air  pollution  disaster, 
20  men  died.  Hundreds  became  lU.  Mrs. 
Jackson  assured  her  husband  that  It  surely 
could  not  happen  In  Cleveland. 
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Jackson  rode  to  work  at  the  Harris  tool 
company  on  a  bus.  He  had  to  wait  several 
minutes,  and  got  a  good  whiff  of  dlesel  ex- 
haust from  other  passing  buses.  Once  on  the 
Job,  he  managed  to  blot  out  the  pounding, 
hammering  and  other  loud  noises.  His  hear- 
ing already  had  been  Impaired,  as  has  that  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  16  million  per- 
sons subjected  to  severe  occupational  noise. 

At  school,  the  classrooms  at  Adams  Junior 
high  school  were  warm  and  stuffy.  Both  Har- 
old and  Bob  foimd  It  hard  to  concentrate. 
There  was  no  place  to  go  at  recess,  because 
the  small  playground  was  being  paved.  It 
was  the  only  ground  available  on  the  school 
property. 

Harold  and  Bob  looked  ahead  to  the  sum- 
mer and  a  visit  to  one  of  the  few  unpolluted 
beaches  on  the  Lake  Erie  shore.  But  that 
would  be  two  months  away. 

After  work,  Jackson  met  with  some  friends 
to  talk  about  working  together  to  clean  the 
neighborhood  of  accumulated  garbage  and 
other  trash. 

There  was  alao  a  discussion  on  who  might 
reopen  a  market,  Ita  windows  broken  and 
boarded  since  a  street  dUturbance  more  than 
a  year  ago,  to  make  it  easier  for  the  women 
to  do  their  shopping  cloee  to  home. 

CIGABBTTES 

Jackson  finished  his  second  package  ol 
cigarettes  of  the  day,  as  a  friend  joked  about 
him  supplying  his  own  "personal  air  pollu- 
tion." 

At  home  that  night,  with  the  repaired 
furnace  supplying  sporadic  heat  once  again. 
the  Jacksons  supped  on  hamburger  from  cat- 
tie  who  In  turn  were  given  fodder  from  a  field 
sprayed  with  DDT.  They  had  to  Interrupt 
their  meal  for  several  minutes,  though,  be- 
cause of  a  power  faUure.  They  knew  about 
overloaded  power  imes,  and  this  was  not  the 
first  time. 

A  half-dozen  television  sets,  competing 
virlth  radios,  blared  In  the  building  It  was.  as 
always  noisy. 

Jackson  went  to  bed  early  so  he  could  be  at 
work  at  6  ajn.  the  following  day.  He  did  not 
particularly  look  forward  to  tomorrow. 

Man  Versus  Environment  (3) — ^Dibtt  Aib: 
The  Clouds  Have  a  Dangbious  Lining 
(By  Paul  Corcoran) 
The  Smith  and  Jackson  families  are  not 
flesh  and  blood. 

But  they  could  be.  and  each  of  the  frus- 
trations, challenges  and  choices  confronting 
them  over  a  24-hour  period  could  be  those 
faced  by  any  of  America's  300  mlUlon  real 
people.  Each  situation  could  happen.  And, 
for  each  hypothetical  situation,  there  are  a 
score  or  more  alternatives. 

But  as  readily  identifiable  as  these  situa- 
tions are,  the  pubUc  has  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize th«n  as  part  of  a  complete  landscape. 
It  Is  the  total  landscape  that  makes  for 
the  quality  or  despair  of  their  lives. 

"The  conservation  goal  of  America's  third 
century  as  a  nation, "  said  former  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  "must  be  the  de- 
velopment and  protection  of  a  quality  en- 
vironment which  serves  both  the  demands 
of  nature  for  ecological  balance  and  the  de- 
mands of  man  for  social  and  psychological 
balance." 

For  the  first  time,  American  government, 
industry  and  some  of  her  citizens  are  grasp- 
ing the  magnitude  of  that  assignment. 

The  turning  point  came  when  air  pollu- 
tion was  Identified  as  a  hazard  to  health 
rather  than  the  subject  of  countless  Jokes 
by  Hollywood  and  New  Tork  comedians. 

This  painful  truth  was  accepted  despite 
the  efforta  of  what  a  high  Washington.  DC. 
federal  official  called  a  "built-in"  lobby  con- 
sUtlng  of  the  auto  makers  and  other  Indus- 
tries to  pUy  down  the  existence  of  air  pol- 
lution. 
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Certainly,  It  la  most  cloeely  Identified  with 
liOa  Angeles,  whoee  peculiar  geographic  set- 
ting_it  Is  ringed  on  all  but  one  side  by 
mountains— makee  It  "perfect"  for  creating 
eye-smarting  smog.  But  air  pollution  linked 
to  Industrial  burning,  outmoded  and  faulty 
Incinerators  and  f umacea  troubles  hundreds 
of  communities  with  no  serloiu  auto  smog 
problem. 

As  Charles  Helnen,  Chrysler  Corp.  air  pol- 
lution expert,  put  it : 

"The  two  primary  Ingredients  of  air  pol- 
lution are  smoke  and  dirt." 

In  fact  the  nation's  first  real  awareness  of 
air  pollution  as  a  health  menace  did  not 
result  from  a  concern  about  auto,  or  photo- 
chemical, smog.  Instead,  It  was  the  1948 
Donora,  Pa.,  disaster  in  which  20  people  died 
and  hundreds  more  were  made  acutely  111 
because  of  a  combination  of  "unusual 
weather  conditions"  and  fimies  from  local 
factories. 

Dr.  Hartley  MoUey,  Loe  Angeles,  a  member 
of  the  city's  environmental  health  commit- 
tee does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  far 
more  serious  disaster  in  a  major  American 
city.  This  is  partlciUarly  so  if  ateps  are  not 
taken  to  control  the  release  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  carbon  monoxide  Into  the  air. 

Toxic,  or  poisonous,  matter  la  being  re- 
Isased-tnto  the  air  over  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  of-more  than  142  mlUlon  tons  a  year. 

"We  cant  guarantee  we  might  not  have  a 
disaster,"  he  said,  noting  the  almost  painful 
absence  of  knowledge  about  minimum  air 
quality  standards. 

Under  certain  conditions,  with  a  "haA  in- 
version" and  the  absence  of  wind  that  now 
blows  pollutants  away  from  the  city,  New 
York  City  could  be  confronted  with  a  crisis 
that  defies  analysis.  Fortunately  for  New 
York,  however,  that  situation  has  not  de- 
veloped. There  is  no  way  to  predict  If  or  when 
it  wiU. 

The  fact  that  almost  all  Americans  out- 
side of  Los  Angeles  didn't  take  air  pollution 
seriously  untU  the  late  19508  and  early  19608 
is  reason  enough  for  them  to  start  anticipat- 
ing other  pollution  and  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

NOISE 

Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  former  U.S.  sur- 
geon general,  pointed  this  out  not  long  ago 
In  a  discussion  of  the  health  hazards  of 
noise.  He  quoted  a  predecessor,  Dr.  Leroy 
Bumey,  as  saying  that  to  wait  for  absolute 
proof  that  atmospheric  pollution  was  related 
to  cancer  was  inviting  disaster,  even  If  there 
were  no  "hard"  facts  on  such  a  relationship. 
The  first  meeting  to  discuss  noise  as  a 
health  factor  was  not  held  until  1968,  Ste- 
wart said.  Attitudes  could  be  compared  to 
those  on  air  pollution  a  decade  earlier.  In 
other  words,  in  1958  few  were  ready  to  recog- 
nize air  pollution  as  a  problem,  Just  as  few 
now  are  ready  to  accept  noise  as  a  health 
problem. 

"Of  course,  we  havent  had  our  Donora 
episode  In  the  noise  field,  perhaps  we  nevrar 
will,"  he  said.  "More  likely,  our  Donora*  In- 
cidents are  occurring  day  by  day,  in  commu- 
nities across  the  nation — not  in  terms  of  20 
deaths  specifically  attributable  to  a  surfeit  of 
noise,  but  in  terms  of  many  more  than  20 
ulcers,  cardiovascular  problems,  psychoses 
and  neuroses  for  which  the  noise  of  20th- 
century  living  Is  a  major  contributory  cause." 

There  is  some  data  on  noise  as  a  health 
hazard.  For  example,  Stewart  said,  hearing  of 
selected  groupe  of  workers  exposed  to  con- 
siderable noise  is  significantly  poorer  than 
that  of  nonexpoeed  comparable  groups. 

Also,  perhaps  half  the  machines  in  indiis- 
trlal  use  produce  noise  levels  Intense  enough 
to  poee  a  hazard  to  the  hearing  of  exposed 
w<Mrker«. 

There  are  also  physiological  changes,  In- 
cludli>g  cardiovascular,  glabdular  and  re^l- 
ratory  effects. 


"I  submit  that  those  things  wltbln  man's 
power  to  control  which  impact  upon  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  negative  way,  whldi  infringe  u{>on 
his  sense  of  integrity  and  interrupt  bis  pur- 
suit of  fulfillment,  are  haeards  to  the  public 
health,"  Stewart  said. 

rBX7STHATIN0 

That  more  lent  being  done  to  tackle  the 
pyramiding  environmental  crisis  is  frus- 
trating to  research  scientists.  Including  Dr. 
Seymo\u'  Calvert,  director  of  the  Statewide 
Air  Pollution  Research  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Callfocnla.  Rlvwalde.  His  centw 
ranks  first  among  all.  schools  in  receipt  of 
federal  grants  for  research  into  air  polluUon. 

"The  single  greatest  need  in  tlie  field  of 
air  pollution  control  today,"  he  said,  "Is  for 
a  tool  capable  of  dealing  with  the  atze  and 
complexities  of  large-scale  air  pollution 
problems,  a  tool  able  to  teU  what  la  hwppea.- 
Ing  in  the  air  now  and  what  will  happen  in 
the  future. 

"The  need  for  such  a  capabUlty  has  been 
apparent  for  several  years.  Yet,  we  are  stUl 
without  It.  A  great  many  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  are  conducting  studies  and 
making  subsequent  decisions  with  no  more 
than  qualitative  deference  to  concepts  of 
atmospheric  modeling." 

In  the  rush  to  get  on  the  bandwagon  when 
auto  smog  was  identified  as  an  undeniable 
problem,  many  persons  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment did  some  wishfiU  thinking  on  finding 
an  Instant  cure.  The  result  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  misinformation  which  has  helped 
Justify  the  auto  industry's  claims  that  no 
one  reaUy  has  prescribed  the  limits  for  photo- 
chemical smog  from  motor  vehicles,  nor 
offered  any  efficient  alternative  to  the  gaso- 
line engine  as  a  power  plant. 

Claims  that  srteam  and/or  electric  engines 
could  be  produced  on  a  mass  production  basis 
as  an  alternaUve  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine  have  proven  little  more  than  that, 
with  little  substance. 

Even  the  Loe  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Oontrol 
District,  perhaps  the  IndusFtry's  atrongest 
critic  over  the  last  quarter-century,  agrees 
the  best  bet  to  solve  the  smog  problem  is  to 
Improve  the  intomal  combustion  engine. 
Neither  stoam  nor  electricity  Is  seen  as  an 
efficient  power  source  in  the  Immediate 
future. 

Industrialist  William  P.  Lear  does  antici- 
pate the  day  when  the  steam  can  be  used  in 
small  compact  cars. 

He  estimates  conservatively  a  WOO  milUon 
cost  to  any  crash  program  to  develop  power 
plants  acceptable  to  the  American  public 
in  compact  or  medlum-8l25e  vehicles.  These 
would  prevent  emission  of  auto  smog — a 
blend  of  hydrocarbons  and  oxides  of  nitrogen 
catalyzed  by  simshlne  In  a  windless  environ- 
ment. 

LIPSBRVICi: 

When  Information  is  available  In  one  form 
or  another  to  industry  or  the  govenmient  on 
pollution  of  the  air  or  the  water.  It  may  be 
Ignored  or  given  only  Up  service. 

In  February,  1968,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  Secretary  of  Transportation  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  then  President  Johnson  on 
"pollution  of  the  nation's  waters  by  oil  and 
other  hazardous  substances."  It  was 
prompted  by  the  Torrey  Canyon  ship  breakup 
m  which  119,okK)  tons  of  crude  oil  was  car- 
ried ashore,  defiling  the  French  and  British 

COSLStS. 

It  also  suggested  definite  steps  to  be  taken 
to  minimize  the  hazards  from  oil  seepage, 
including  tightening  safety  and  anti-spill  re- 
qxUrements  for  oil  pipelines  as  well  as  regu- 
lations dealing  with  tankers. 

This  was  10  months  before  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara offshore  oil  disaster.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  action  at  the  legislative  or  Cabinet 
level  to  Implement  recommendations  deal- 
ing with  offshore  oil  or  pipelines  In  that 
Interval. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  knowledge 
available  for  an  extended  period  that  sulfvu: 
oxides  cause  air  pollution  in  many  Industrial 


cities.  More  recently,  this  data  has  been  re- 
fined and  brought  up  to  date. 

In  a  March  1969,  report  by  the  House 
Conmiittee  on  Government  Operations,  sul- 
fur oxides  were  identified  as  second  only  to 
carbon  monoxide  as  a  major  air  pollutant. 

In  1966  alone,  28.5  million  tons  of  sulfur 
oxides  were  poured  into  the  air,  and  the  fig- 
ure has  Increased.  Some  46  per  cent  came 
from  power  generation;  21  per  cent  from 
conunerclal  buildings;  22  per  cent  from  a 
variety  of  industrial  operations,  and  11  per 
cent  from  heat  and  power  In  Industry.  The 
commltteee  says  natural  gas,  being  sulfur- 
free,  Is  desirable  as  an  altomative  fuel,  but 
that  a  supply  Is  not  ample  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  industry  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

INDTTSTBT 

The  report  foresees  the  need  to  seek  out 
an  alternative  fuel  to  reduce  air  pollution. 
It  does  not  appear  optimistic,  but  recom- 
mends definite  steps  be  taken  to  try  to  find 
a  fuel  that  will  meet  Industry's  demands  and 
still  reduce  pollution. 

Industry  has  not  appeared  wholly  recep- 
tive to  reconunendatlons  it  change  its  ways 
and  cut  back  on  sulfur  fuel.  It  has,  Dr.  Mor- 
ris Neiburger  noted,  frequently  gone  Its  way 
to  provide  power  without  major  reforms. 

A  Job  has  to  be  done.  In  other  words,  but 
so  long  as  the  public  and  government  re- 
main silent,  Uttle  Is  Ukely  to  change. 

Man  Versus  Environment  (4) — The  Biggest 

Cause  of  Water  Pollution  Is  People 
(By  Paul  Corcoran) 

If  It  were  not  for  people,  the  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams  of  America  would  be  clean  and 
clear  and  the  nightmarish  possibilities  of 
Rachel  Carson's  Ufeless  "Silent  Spring" 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  bad  dream. 

But  man.  Ingenious  but  not  always  Ju- 
dicious, builds  industries  near  waterways  so 
he  can  transport  the  goods  he  produces.  He 
sails  in  pleasure  boats,  often  releasing  into 
the  clear  water  the  garbage  and  other  waste 
he  would  never  discard  in  bis  back  yard  at 
home. 

As  is  true  with  many  other  environmental 
problems,  it  is  the  hiunan  being  who  cavises 
most  If  not  all  of  the  trouble. 

Examples  of  water  pollution  can  be  found 
from  Lake  Tahoe  to  Lake  Erie,  from  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  the  Potomac  River,  from 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  the  Delaware  Estuary 
at  Philadelphia. 

THX  WORST 

The  Lake  Erie  dilemma  Is  Inevitably  cited 
as  the  worst,  or  best,  example  of  how  man 
wastes  his  water  resources.  Described  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  the  "economic 
Ufeblood"  of  more  than  13  million  persons. 
Lake  Erie  Is  used  as  a  source  of  water,  for 
recreation,  commercial  shipping  and  fishing, 
and  for  sewage. 

Poor  quality  is  attributable  among  other 
things  to  huge  quantities  of  waste  dumped 
Into  the  lake  and  Its  tributaries  at  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Toledo  and  other  cities. 

There  are  20  major  industrial  water  iisers 
on  Lake  Erie,  which  Is  bordered  by  major 
cities  m  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Canada.  They 
alone  discharge  almost  10  billion  gallons  of 
process  and  cooling  waters  containing  pol- 
lutants Into  the  lake  each  day. 

The  Department  of  Interior  puts  it  suc- 
cinctly: "Man  is  destroying  Lake  Erie  .  .  . 
It  Is  as  positive  as  if  he  had  put  all  his 
energies  into  devising  and  Implementing  the 
means." 

If  there  Is  any  encouraging  aspect  to  the 
problem,  it  Is  the  fact  that  Lake  Erie  is  the 
most  amenable  of  all  the  Great  Lakes  to 
corrective  measures  because  of  Its  relatively 
smafl  voliune,  rapid  fiushout  time,  and  input 
from  Lake  Huron's  high  quality  water. 

This  means  that  as  bad  as  the  situation  Is. 
man  has  It  within  his  capability,  through  co- 
operation of  federal,  state  and  other  agencies, 
to  Improve  the  quaUty  of  the  water,  reopen 
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some  of  the  Erie  beaches  for  recreation  pur- 
poses and  perhaps  revive  some  of  her  poten- 
aaTaB  a  source  of  fish.  In  commercial  fishing 
alone  Lake  Erie  still  averages  approximately 
50  million  pounds  each  year.  But  the  figure 
long  has  been  static.  ^,  ^  „     _ 

The  historic  Delaware  River,  which  Henry 
Hudson  In  1609  called  "one  of  the  finest,  best 
and  pleasantest  rivers  in  the  world,"  has  been 
brutalized  by  massive  urbanization  and  in- 
dustrialization m  the  20th  Century.  Release 
of  oil  from  vessels  and  surrounding  refineries 
U  common  from  Philadelphia  to  below  the 
Delaware  state  line,  and  the  water  sometimes 
is  a  sickly  gray-black. 

control 
And  so  the  story  goes,  wherever  Industry 
and  heavy  usage  extended  over  many  yew* 
upset  the  delicate  balance  nature  Intended. 
But  steps  have  been  taken  to  control  water 
pollution,  although  the  time  is  late.  In  1966 
Congress  passed  the  Water  Quality  Act,  pro- 
viding a  blueprint  for  control.  In  effect,  the 
states  and  other  Jurisdictions  were  told  to 
prepare  water  quality  standards  or  have  the 
federal  government  do  the  Job  for  them. 

All  50  states  agreed  to  prepare  quaUty 
standards  for  Interstate  streams,  rivers,  lakes 
and  coastal  waters,  and  submitted  t^*™.*** 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval.  The 
standards  specify  what  use  is  to  be  made  of 
any  waterway,  including  industrial  use. 
swimming,  or  any  combination.  Included  la 
a  step-by-step  plan  for  construction  of  water 
treatment  facilities,  and  a  scientific  determi- 
nation of  special  criteria  regarding  limlte  on 
various  pollutants. 

disease 
This  is  no  overnight  program,  and  the  gov- 
ernment already  has  voiced  some  concern. 

Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  administrator  of 
the  relatively  new  consumer  protection  and 
environmental  health  service,  sold  that  in  the 
last  five  years,  outbreaks  of  water-borne  dis- 
ease have  averaged  one  a  month.  Unre- 
ported cases  may  be  100  times  more  than 
that. 

The  problem  Is  serious,  Johnson  said.  But 
he  Mnphaslzed  water  purity  must  be  viewed 
as  part  of  the  over-all,  increasing  contamina- 
tion of  the  environment. 

"Sou  erosion,  deforestation,  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals,  industrialization,  urban 
sprawl,  freeway  construction,  waste  disposal, 
air  pollution— each  of  these  Is  the  subject 
of  grave  concern  In  its  own  right,  but  ulti- 
mately each  contributes  to  even  more  serious 
concern  for  water  quaUty."  he  said. 
diiterence 


At  least  one  state  water  official,  James  L. 
Welsh,  supervising  engineer  for  the  water 
quality  section,  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources,  does  not  believe  a  sUigle 
approach  Is  possible  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol on  a  national  basis. 

"The  East  and  West  are  different,"  he  said. 
"In  the  West,  the  objective  Is  one  of  prevent- 
ing pollution.  In  the  East — in  the  Great 
Lakes,  Potomac,  Delaware,  for  example,  the 
problem  Is  to  correct  and  eliminate  pollu- 
tion." 

California  has  had  Its  share  of  problems, 
though,  especlaUy  at  Lake  Tahoe  because  of 
very  heavy  receatlonal  use  by  boats,  and  in 
San  Francisco  Bay.  particularly  at  the  south 
end,  because  of  excessive  waste  distribution. 
Even  Monterey  Bay  Is  considered  a  possible 
trouble  area,  although  preventive  action  ap- 
pears likely  to  avert  troubles. 

As  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  District, 
which  supplies  water  for  drinking  and  farm- 
lands for  most  of  Southern  California  via 
the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct,  It  has  one  rule 
its  feels  helps  keep  Ito  product  "hard  but 
clean." 

"We  don't  let  people  use  our  reservoirs  to 
swim  or  for  boating,"  a  spokesman  said. 

That  is  one  extreme  way  to  meet  the 
problem,  but  It  does  not  provide  the  answer 
for  millions  of  Americans  whose  enjoyment 


of  outdoor  recreation  provides  an  ewsape  trom 
the  pressures  of  an  increasingly  complex, 
noUy  and  frustrating  day-to-day  existence, 

MaK  VBMTTS  KKVnONlfBNT   (B)— AMEBICA'S 

Choice:  The  "Good  Lite"  or  Suicide 
(By  Paul  Corcoran) 

Americans  are  brought  up  to  beUeve  in 
the  "good  Ufe." 

Jtony  enjoy  the  fruits  of  good  Jobs,  live 
in  comfortable  homes,  drive  fast  cars  and 
fUh  and  hunt  In  their  leisure  time.  They 
have  the  choice  of  the  outdoor  life,  or  en- 
gaging in  the  hustle  and  bustie  of  city  Ufe. 

Others  only  dream  of  the  good  lUe.  but 
most  stUl  do  dream. 

But  as  the  nation  approaches  her  200th 
birthday,  it  faces  teU  and  turbulent  times, 
laden  with  problems  that  may  deprive  aU 
but  a  few  citizens  of  any  opportunity  of 
realizing  the  American  Dream. 

The  crisU  facing  the  nation  Is  the  dete- 
riorating quality  of  the  total  environment, 
from  pollution  of  the  air  and  sea,  to  intoler- 
able noUe  levels,  and  disposal  of  3.5  bUlion 
tons  of  waste  a  year. 

In  sum,  it  Is  a  suicidal  confUct:  Man  vs. 
his  environment. 

INSOLUBLET 

There  are  critics  who  feel  the  problem 
wlU  be  insoluble,  especially  in  view  of  popu- 
lation forecasts  of  some  330  mUUon  by  2000. 
SclentUts  in  particular  deplore  the  fact 
that  until  the  last  several  years,  only  Up 
service  has  been  paid  to  environmental 
problems.  There  has  been  nothing  but  scat- 
tered piecemeal  efforts  to  do  anything  about 
industrial  waste,  pollution  from  cars,  in- 
temperate use  of  pesticides  and  preservation 
of  limited  recreation  facilities. 

But  there  are  others,  from  President  Nlxon 
to  the  lowest  employe  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  who  beUeve  the  American  Dream  is 
not  dead.  And  there  are  a  few  inventive 
sclentlste  with  strong  opinions  wUUng  to 
back  them  up  with  imaginative  proposaU 
for  air  poHutlon  control  and  other  problems. 
Some  of  the  steps  taken  at  the  govern- 
ment level  have  been  encouraging. 

One  was  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Environmental  Quality  Control 
CouncU  headed  by  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge, 
former  president  of  the  California  Institu- 
tion of  Technology  and  now  Nixon's  science 
adviser. 

The  President  charged  the  new  council 
to  propose  Improved  measures  for  the  con- 
trol of  pollution,  to  coordinate  efforts  on 
different  levels  of  government,  and  to  antic- 
ipate future  problems. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  exploring  ways 
to  find  alternative  power  plants  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  to  reduce  the  haz- 
ards of  auto  smog.  A  rather  modest  $2  mil- 
lion has  been  proposed  for  this  function, 
against  $3  5  milUon  In  private  capital  al- 
ready invested  by  William  P.  Lear. 


IMPORTANT 


One  of  the  most  Important  proposals  made 
on  air  poUutlon  has  gone  relatively  un- 
noticed by  the  pubUc.  It  was  put  forth  by 
Dr  Seymour  Calvert,  director  of  the  State- 
wide Air  Pollution  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  California,  Riverside. 

He  called  for  an  end  to  helter-skelter  pro- 
grams m  determining  air  quality  standards 
and  levels  of  danger  to  human  and  plant  life. 

"System  analysis  Is  the  common  term  used 
to  describe  the  process  of  considering  aU 
significant  interactions  when  deciding  on  a 
course  of  action,"  he  said.  "The  size,  com- 
plexity and  Importance  of  the  photochemical 
smog  problem  require  that  the  systems  ap- 
proach be  \ised." 

This  in  effect  is  the  same  approach  so 
successful  in  the  space  program  which  put 
the  first  men  on  the  moon  in  July. 

Calvert  beUeves  the  day  "U  not  too  far 
off"  when  such  a  system  can  be  applied  to 
air  poUution. 


sntuooLS 
Other  things  are  happening  In  the  struggle 
to  make  life  Uvable  today  and  In  the  future: 

1  In  June,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter 
Hickel  announced  an  U-polnt  poUcy  direc- 
tive setting  guideUnes  for  the  National  Park. 
Service,  with  emphasis  on  providing  new 
recreation  opportunities  for  city  dweUers. 
For  example,  the  Oxon  HIU  Children's  Farm 
Just  outelde  Washington,  D.C.,  offers  city 
boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  see,  touch— and 
smell— animals  on  a  real  farm,  something 
denied  them  in  the  urban  environment  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Baltimore. 

The  basic  Park  Service  emphasis  is  on  use 
for  recreation  without  dUturbing  the  wlld- 
Ufe  environment. 

2  The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  welfare  (HEW),  through  Ite  nf w  con- 
sumer  protection  and  environmental  he*ith 
service,  is  taking  an  active  role  m  estabUsh- 
luK  policy  for  control  and  eradication  of  pol- 
lutants and  in  seeking  higher  standards  for 
mine  workers  as  well  as  other  occupations. 
In  addition,  with  frequent  speeches  by  Ad- 
ministrator Charles  J.  Johnson,  Jr ,  it  has 
served  to  educate  the  public  as  weU  as  In- 
dustry to  some  of  the  major  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  fulfill  the  national  PurpoM; 

sometimes  bluntiy.  It  has  pointed  out  that 
America,  despite  her  great  material  wealth 
traUs  in  vltol  areas  because  of  faUure  to  meet 
challenges  in  health  and  the  ^^\^°^^f^^ 
Johnson  noted,  for  example,  that  America 
ranked  15th  among  nations  of  the  world  in 
prevention  of  infant  morUUty  In  1961 
against  sUth  in  1950. 

3  Increased  expenditure  of  private  money, 
particularly  in  Los  Angeles  and  Detw" 
^ugh  conversion  by  industry  to  natural 
gaTthat  dramatically  reduced  factory  air 
DoUutlon.  The  auto  industry,  spurred  by 
Congress  and  state  legUlatures,  also  is  put- 
tine  minions  of  dollars  Into  research  to  fur- 
ther improve  smog  emission  devices  and  to 
develop  alternative  power  plants. 

TOSS-UP 

Hickel,  who  notes  wryly  the  controversy 
that  accompanied  hte  first  months  in  office 
when  the  Santa  Barbara  oU  sUck  attracted 
national  attention,  says  it  Is  a  toss-up 
whether  air  or  water  poUution  is  the  bigger 
problem.  Both  wUl  be  particularly  expensive. 

"But  It  Is  time  to  acknowledge  that  meas- 
ures to  prevent  water  poUution  and  help 
clean  up  the  environment  make  money,    Mr. 

"Nature  is  forgiving,  and  has  tremendous 
powers  of  restoration.  But  nature  is  nearlng 
the  Umlt  of  Its  ability  to  recover." 

Despite  all  the  conunlttees,  councils  and 
agencies  and  all  the  expressions  of  concern, 
tSe  nation  Is  still  10  to  20  years  frf" '^°''; 
ing  whether  It  can  solve  ite  most  pressing 
problems.  .         ,, 

The  auto  Industry  does  P«<»1<=*  T^^k!^ 
hide  smog  will  be  licked  by  1980,  but  t^t 
U  greeted  skeptically  by  those  who  have  been 
fighting  it  for  decades.  Other  ProWems- 
waste  Mid  urban  deterioration— appear  Ukely 
to  grow  worse  rather  than  diminish. 

Banner  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall, 
one  of  the  most  active  conservatlonUts  ever 
to  hold  the  office  believes  the  envlronnaent^ 
problem  Is  so  Important  the  nation  shoijad 
not  fall  back  comfortably  on  the  team,  me 
too"  approach. 

^^ps  the  most  sorely  needed  individ- 
uals today  are  the  'discriminating  critics 
who  may  be  members  of  any  of  the  myrlf^ 
social  groups  united  for  this  o'  th**  ^1,*^ 
action  .  .  Out  of  these  groups,  with  single, 
selfish  goals,  must  come  individuals  who  can 
find,  somehow,  the  means  and  the  mass 
courage  to  define  and  accept  humanistic  as 
well  as  technological  goals. 

"If  we  find  ourselves  xinatole  to  meet  tne 
challenges  of  technological  change.  It  wlU  be 
because  we  faUed  to  generate  the  discrim- 
inating thinkers— those  who  would  chaUenge 
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fh*  herd  psychology  and  without  deatroylag 
Um  groups,  n«verth«I«M  achieve  a  forward 
thin  in  the  oenten  of  tradltloiua  beUef ." 

Without  meeting  that  challenge,  Amert- 
^^T\»  may  one  day  find  the  air  of  their  cities 
UnpoMlble  to  breathe  without  maaks;  their 
water  \mflt  to  drink;  their  sidewalks  clogged 
with  garbage,  and  noise  so  loud  it  will  make 
a  rock  "n'  roll  band  sound  like  a  church 
choir. 

If  that  day  or  one  like  It  comes,  It  will  be 
the  end  of  the  American  Dream. 


PRAISE  FOR  OXJEST  CHAPLAIN 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  personal  honor  for  me  to  have  my 
minister,  Dr.  James  Preston  Stevenson, 
deliver  the  invocation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today.  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  our  House  Chaplain,  Dr. 
Edward  O.  Latch,  in  extending  the  in- 
vitation to  him. 

Dr.  Stevenson  is  minister  of  my  home 
church  In  Bristol,  Va.,  the  Central  Pres- 
byteriab  Church.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  thil  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  his  wide  range 
of  dedicated  service,  served  as  a  chaplain 
in  the  n.S.  Air  Force  during  the  Korean 
war  and  as  clu^^lain  of  the  Mississippi 
House  of  Representatives  in  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
biographic  sketch  of  Dr.  Stevenson: 

Bom:  Oct.  5,  1919,  Hartselle.  Alabama,  son 
of  a  minister  James  Preston  Stevenson  and 
Clarlbel  (Pant)  Stevenson. 

Ordination:  May  21.  1944,  Tuscaloosa  Pres- 
bytery. 

Bducation:  Fort  Smith  Junior  College, 
gradtiated  1939.  CoUege  of  the  Oearks 
(Kneeland  Theological  Award),  A.B.  Degree. 
1941.  Columbia  Theological  Seminary.  BJ3. 
Degree,  1944.  College  of  the  Ozarks  (recipient 
at  Alumnus  of  Year  Award,  1949),  D.D.  De- 
gree, 1960.  United  States  Air  Force  Chaplains 
School,  Counseling  Emphasis,  1951.  Wartburg 
Lutheran  Seminary,  Family  Life  Studies, 
summers  1969  and  1960.  Various  studies  and 
conferences  at  seminaries  and  Montreat, 
North  Carolina. 

Pastoral  experience:  Pastor,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Uniontown,  Alabama,  1944-46. 
Pastor,  Canal  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1946-60.  Chapl&in 
Captain,  United  States  Air  Force,  Korean 
War,  1960-52.  Pastor,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Clarksdale,  Mississippi.  1962-67. 
Chaplain,  Mississippi  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 1959.  Pastor,  Central  Presbyterian 
Chvirch.  Bristol,  Virginia,  1967  to  present. 

Other  experience:  Chaplain,  New  Orleans 
Masonic  Shrine,  1948.  Vice  President,  New 
Orleans  Ministerial  AssociaUon,  1949.  Vice 
President  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary,  1955-67.  President 
Clarksdale  and  Coahoma  County  Mississippi 
Ministerial  Association,  1958.  Was  chairman 
of  Niuslng  School  Board  of  Coahom^  County 
Hospital,  youth  counselor  for  county  court, 
chaplain  for  city-county  Jail,  active  in  pov- 
erty program,  Clarksdale,  Mississippi.  Chair- 
man of  the  Presbyterian  Oeneral  Assembly's 
Committee  on  the  Minister  and  His  Work, 
1965;  also  served  as  member  and  chairman 
of  other  Oeneral  Assembly  committees.  Is 
chaplain  of  the  Appalachian  Crime  Commis- 
sion and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Bristol  Memorial  Hospital.  Is  listed 
In  Who's  Who. 

Family:  Married  Jan.  3,  1942.  to  Kathryn 
McOee.  Two  children.  Victoria  Fant  (now 
Mrs.  Phillip  Land  of  Louisville.  Kentuclcy) 
and  Sarah  Kay,  age  14. 


MORE  TV  BIAS 

(Mr.  A8HBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Blr.  Speaker,  on 
November  25  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
summary  by  the  newsweekly,  Human 
Events,  of  the  staff  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Investigations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  •  entitled  "Television 
Coverage  of  the  Dmnocratic  National 
Convention,  Chicago,  111.,  1968."  In  my 
prefacing  remarks  it  was  noted  that 
"selective  interviewing  is  another  device 
extremely  useful  in  slanting  a  news 
package."  The  above-mentioned  staff 
report  reiterated  this  theme  based  on  the 
findings  of  its  Investigators: 

The  investigators  noted  a  tendency  also 
to  speak  out  and  interview  dissident  dele- 
gates and  other  individuals  for  commentary. 

At  another  point  in  the  report,  while 
noting  that  one  commentator  sought  to 
redress  the  balance  of  coverage  to  a 
certain  extent,  It  was  stated  that: 

From  these  reports,  it  would  be  possible  to 
conclude  that  the  networks  had  deliberately 
sought  out  for  interview  those  with  known 
biased  feelings  against  the  conduct  of  the 
convention  and  the  city  government,  some 
of  whom  would  appear  to  have  quest.lonable 
credentials   as   political   commentators.  .  .  . 

Another  twist  in  the  selecting  inter- 
viewing theme  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Committee  of  One  Million  in  its  press  re- 
lease of  December  2  concerning  the  CBS- 
TV  news  special,  "Triangle  of  Conflict — 
China,  Russia,  and  the  United  States," 
broadcast  on  November  18.  While  ignor- 
ing hardliner  Sino-Sovlet  experts  such 
as  Dr.  Franz  Michael,  of  George  Wash- 
ington University;  Dr.  David  Rowe,  of 
Yale;  Dr.  Prank  Trager,  of  NYU;  and 
Dr.  Richard  Walker,  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  the  CBS  narrator,  Mar- 
vin Kalb  bolstered  his  questionable  find- 
ings on  Red  China  by  citing  such  knowl- 
edgeable and  easily  identifiable  experts 
as  "Washington  officials"  and  "leading 
students  of  Slno-Sovlet  affairs."  This 
abuse  of  the  confidence  of  the  TV  viewer 
in  expecting  the  best  of  all  sides  on  an 
Important  national  issue  of  long  standing 
caused  the  Committee  of  One  Million  to 
send  the  following  telegram  to  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  requesting 
equal  time: 
Dr.  Frank  SxANrbN, 
President,  CBS, 
New   York,  N.Y. 

The  CBS  News  SpecUl.  entitled  "Triangle 
of  Conflict  .  .  .  China,  Russia  and  the  U.S.." 
which  was  telecast  over  the  CBS  Network 
Nov.  18  from  10  to  10:30  EST  was,  in  cur 
opinion,  badly  imbalanced  and  misleading  in 
Its  conclusions  and  recommendations.  You 
did  not  include  a  single  one  of  the  many 
acknowledged  China  experts  in  this  country 
who  disagree  with  your  concUision  that  "V.8. 
policy  towards  China  was  clearly  out  of 
date  .  .  .  that  fundamental  change  was 
needed."  As  oldest  and  broadest-based  clt'- 
zens  committee  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Communist  China,  we  request  equal  time 
over  CBS-TV  to  reply  and  to  present  the 
complete  picture  of  Mainland  China  and 
U.S.-Communlst  China  relations  to  the  view- 
ers of  your  network. 

Waltsb  H.  Juod. 
Chairman,  Committee  of  1  Million. 


A  word  about  the  Committee  of  One 
Million  Against  the  Admission  of  Com- 
miuilst  China  to  the  United  Nations. 
Fotmded  in  the  1950's,  the  committee  is 
presenUy  headed  by  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd, 
former  Member  of  Congress  and  for 
many  yetkrs  a  medical  missionary  in 
China.  Its  steering  committee  includes 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  Senate  who  for  years  have 
been  concerned  about  the  question  of 
Red  China.  Its  efforts  in  the  past  have 
played  a  large  p>art  in  helping  U.S.  citi- 
zens put  themselves  on  record  against  a 
bandit  regime  whose  murdered  victims 
since  1949  number  literally  in  the  mil- 
lions. 

Following  is  the  news  release  of  the 
committee  issued  on  December  2: 
CBS  Special  on  China  Callkd  "Unbalanced, 

MiSLKAmNG";   Eqvm.  Tim  To  Rxplt   Re- 

QT7XSTKD 

Washington,  DC. — The  Committee  of  One 
Million  has  requested  equal  time  from  the 
CBS  network  to  reply  to  the  "badly  imbal- 
anced and  misleading"  CBS-TV  News  Spe- 
cial, "Triangle  of  Conflict  .  .  .  China,  Rus- 
sia and  the  U.S.,"  broadcast  November  18. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, wired  CBS  President  Prank  Stanton 
that  "you  (CBS)  did  not  Include  a  single 
one  of  the  many  acknowledged  China  ex- 
perts In  this  country  who  disagree  with  the 
conclusion  attributed  to  anonymous  'Wash- 
ington officials'  that  'U.S.  policy  China  was 
clearly  out  of  date  .  .  .  that  fundamental 
change  was  needed.' "  (Pull  text  of  telegram 
attached). 

Dr.  Judd  announced  that  Lee  Bdwards. 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  will  bef^n  gath- 
erlng  material  for  the  Committee's  reply  in 
Hongkong  in  December  by  filming  eye-wit- 
ness accounts  by  refugees  from  mainland 
China  on  what  actually  is  happening  to  peo- 
ple in  that  Communist-oppressed  land.  In 
addition,  he  said  Edwards  will  interview 
Asian  experts  attending  the  Asian  People's 
Antl-Communlst  League  and  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League  conferences  in  Bangkok, 
December  3-8. 

Dr.  Judd  cited  several  statements  In  the 
docimaentary  which  the  Committee  chal- 
lenges: 

(1)  (Marvin  Kalb,  narrator)  "But.  in  Sep- 
tember, much  to  the  relief  . . .  and  the  aston- 
ishment ...  of  the  experts  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Russia  and  China  abruptly  backed  away 
from  the  collision  that  had  frightened  the 
world." 

Dr.  Judd  said  that  if  CBS  researchers  had 
"done  their  homework"  they  would  have 
found  many  "experts"  who  were  not  "aston- 
ished" that  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  go  to  war  with  each  other.  These  ex- 
perts would  have  been  astonished  if  that  war 
of  nerves  had  become  an  all-out  collision. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  CHINA  RE- 
PORT, published  by  the  Committee  of  One 
MllUon.  sUted  in  April.  1969: 

"The  political  stakes  for  which  the  two 
Communist  giants  are  playing  are  large:  con- 
trol of  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment .  .  .The  border  dispute  will  undoubted- 
ly persist.  Moscow  and  Peking  will  continue 
to  compete  for  leadership  of  the  Communist 
world.  Friction  will  not  disappear.  But  those 
who  would  conc'ude  therefore  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China  cannot  work  to- 
gether against  the  Free  World  should  con- 
sider the  following: 

"In  mid-March,  Moscow  Radio,  while  con- 
ceding that  Peking  was  creating  'obstacles'  to 
the  flow  of  arms  and  commodities  across 
Chinese  territory  to  North  Vietnam,  asserted 
that  it  has  n  vt  stooped  them." 

(2)  (Biarvin  Kalb)  "Mao  won  China  with- 
out Stalin's  help." 

Dr.  Judd  noted  that  Stalin  provided  Mao 
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with  vast  quantities  of  arms  and  m»t«»el 
Jurlng  the  1940's.  far  more  ^f^^^^f' 
ever  gave  its  ally,  the  Republic  of  Chin*  In 
^dit!on.  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  continued 
w  supply  vital  technological  and  wraom^ 
^d  to  communist  China  In  the  1950^ 
critical  years  for  Mao— Including  atomic 
SSrsaLples  and  technical  material-  for 

with  some  leading  students  of  Slno-Sovlet 

^'S"  Judd  agreed  that  the  '1w^°«J*"- 
denti"  of  Slno-Sovlet  affaire  Interviewed  by 
CM  are  Indeed  that,  but  represent  Msen- 
tlaUy  only  one  school  of  thought.  CM  ap- 
parentiy  did  not  contact  other  Slno-Sovlet 
experts  whose  opinions  would  not  support  the 
conclusions  dravm  in  the  documentary. 

Por  example,  he  said  that  ^it.  Vn^ 
Michael  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Instttute.  Oeorge 
Washington  University:  Dr.  David  ^•.^^« 
university;  Dr.  Prank  Trager,  New  York  Unl- 
versltr«i<l  or.  RkshMd  Walker,  Urdvendty 
of  south  Carolina,  were  not  cont^^*^^ 
four  are  Internationally  recognlaed  experts 
on  Slno-Sovlet  affairs.  ,^,„. 

(4)  (Marvin  Kalb)  "Indl*-so  far  as  China 
is  concemed-ls  locked  in  an  unwritten  mili- 
tary alliance  with  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Judd  pointed  out  that  India  does  not 
have  either  an  unwritten  or  written  mll"»ry 
aiuance  with  the  United  States."  On  the  con- 
wa"  It  IS  the  soviet  Union  that  Is  the 
major  source  of  military  equipment  to  India 
"nd  MOSCOW  has  suggested  that  »  di'^ct  land 
route  be  built  across  Pakistan  and  Afghanis- 
tan to  link  India  with  Soviet  territories  In 
Central  Asia. 

(6)  (Marvin  Kalb)  "America  drive*  for- 
wiid'  to  meet  Russia  .  .  .  "  o^Jf^  "  P^T. 
Bible  With  China,  it  Is  a  more  difficult  effort. 

Dr  Judd  agreed  that  It  Is  more  difficult  to 
"meet"  Communist  China.  But  to  give  a  bal- 
anced picture  the  point  should  be  empha- 
tS^t^t  this  IS  not  the  fault  of  the  United 

States.  . . 

As  early  as  1967,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
authorized  some  24  recognized  AmfrtcRn 
news  ontanlzations,  including  all  media,  to 
L^  corespondents  to  the  Chinese  main- 
land. Peking  did  not  consent. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  said  the  Unltea 
States  would  consider  sending  food  to  the 
famlne-strtcken  Chinese  mainland  If  Peking 
indicated  Interest.  It  did  not.  _        ,. 

Dr  Judd  enumerated  continuing  attempts 
bv  the  United  States  throughout  the  last 
d^ade  to  estabUsh  lines  of  communication 
vm^Red  China,  Including  (1)  inviting  Chi- 
nese communist  scientists  "f^^^fl^^..,^ 
visit  American  universities  (1966):  (2)  lift- 
ing the  embargo  on  drug  shipment  to  Red 
China  for  humanitarian  purposes  (1967K  (3) 
inviting  Peking  to  send  journalists  to  observe 
the  1968  presidential  elections,  'l"^^"*  «*; 
questing  tiiat  U.S.  newsmen  be  ^<^\^^^ 
Red  China  in  return  (1968).  and  (4)  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recent  relaxation  o'^^ the  pur- 
chase  of  Red  Chinese  goods  by  U.S.  tourists 

(1969). 

(6^  (Marvin  Kalb)  "The  summertime  pos- 
slblUtv  of  a  Slno-Sovlet  war  shocked  many 
Washington  officials  Into  acknowledging— 
pertiaps  for  the  first  time-that  U^S.  policy 
towards  China  was  clearly  out  of  date  .  .  . 
that  fundamental  change  was  needed  .  . 

It  is  necessary  to  ask  Just  who  the  iMny 
Washington  officials"  are,  or  ^»»  Jfr  Kalb 
ascribing  to  these  anonymous  officials  his 
own  position  on  Red  China? 

Dr.  Judd  noted  again  that  Oo^;^ 
China's  "Isolation"  has  been  8e«-l™P«*f, 
America's  policies  vls-a-vls  that  regime  have 
been  the  wnsequence.  not  the  cause  of  Its 
hostility  The  united  States  has  made  at- 
tempt ^ter  attempt  to  expand  U^es  o^^^^"" 
munlcatlon  with  Red  China  in  more  than  i30 
talks  m  Geneva  and  Warsaw.  In  fact,  the 
UJS.  has  had  far  more  negotiations  with 
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PekUut    than    any    other    non-Communtet 
ooimtty.  And  It  waa  Peking  that  Interrupted 

"*Ett*  Judd  cited  poUcy  as  enumerated  by 
Secretary  of  State  WlUiam  Rogers: 
^eTStSul  to  pursue  this  poUcy  beoauM 
we  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  rea-on 
^.Wunlst  China  U  not  a  member  of  the 
mtematlonal  community  la  because  of  Its 
ovm™titude.  communist  China  refuses  to 
S^  tts  rightful  place  In  the  Internat^l 
community;  It  U  intransigent  In  Its  opport- 
UoTu)  the  united  Nations  ...  So  we  want 
i^  Siake  It  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  word  that 
the  united  States,  for  Its  part  1», willing  to 
trv  to  have  more  friendly  relations  with 
Smmunlst  China.  The  fact  is  that  they  re- 
iS^  so  It's  quite  cle«  who  the  responsible 

'"Sr'"'j^d  said  "The  American  people  are 
entlUed  to  more  balanced  Pr»«^^"°^»  f  *^ 
the  OBS-TV  Special  gave  on  a^^^"f, ^ 
important  to  their  future.  The  Committee 
rf  mTMllUon  trusts  CBS  will  offer  us  the 
Jp^unlty  to  present  a  more  accurate  pic- 
ture to  the  American  people. 


"CBS  PACE  THE  NATION"  PANEL  IS 
BIASED 
(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  T  U».4 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  occasion  to  watch  the  CBS  televl- 
ton^am.  "Pace  the  Nation^^  Is^^ 
Sunday  and  I  was  so  appaUed  at  toe  lack 
of  balance  on  the  panel  that  I  Immedi- 
ately asked  for  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
grum.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  three  men 
who  caU  themselves  newsmen  <»uld  put 
SSnselves  In  such  a  servile  lapdog  posi- 
tion on  a  natlonaUy  televised  Prognm. 

The  press  has  tradltionaUy  held  itself 
out  as  searching  for  the  truth  and  re- 
ftning  points  of  view  by  asking  difficult 
Sons.  I  ask  any  fairminded  person 
to  read  this  script  and  point  to  one  ques- 
Uon  thatcould  be  caUed  anything  but 
a  "setup"  or  patsy  question.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  sickening  things  I  have  ever 
seen  to  watch  three  newsmen  literally 
groveUlng  to  ask  laudatory,  setup  ques- 
tions of  Senator  McGovern.         _  „„.„^ 
Get  It  clear.  I  do  not  blame  Senator 
McGovERN.  It  was  his  job  to  answer,  not 
ask.  Not  one  single  question  could  be  con- 
sldered  critical.  Read  them,  you  vrtll  have 
to  agree.  Here  is  the  transcript-read  it 
dosely  and  ask  yourself  "What  ever  hap- 
pened to  the  probing  nature  of  the  fourth 
estate?"       ^^^^    ^^  Nation 

Guest:  Senator  George  S.  McGovem.  Dem- 
ocrat of  South  Dakota. 

Reoorters-    George   Herman,    CBS    News, 
nKX  Des  ^ines   (Iowa)    Register  & 
Tribune;  Bruce  Morton,  CBS  News. 
I^ucers:    Prentiss    Chllds    and    Sylvia 

"^S?^^.  senator  McOovern.  President 
Nixon's  (tradual  withdrawal  policy  in  Viet- 
SS  sleSTto  have  been  winning  increasmg 
popular  support.  Now  the  reported  ma«a^e 
kt  Mvlal  hasstlrred  up  new  emotions  In  the 
^™,nlrv  Do  v^  think  thU  incident  may 
brC^eJ?^prCurrTn  the  President  for 

^"^a^^S^^vLn.  I  think  wjiat  tJOs^^ncl. 
dent  has  done,  Mr.  Herman.  1«  <«  t^  the 
nu«k  off  the  war.  Many  of  ^^^'«,^°^ 
fora  long  time  that  this  was  a  barbaric,  seU- 
d^f^tlne  war  in  which  we  had  asked  young 
IS^rl^  to  take  on  an  impossible  task.  ^ 
(S^t  to  to  intervene  in  e«»enttaUy  a  civil  war 


and  try  to  bring  about  a  poUttcal  and  mUl- 
iuv  conclusion  that  waa  acceptable  to  u«.  I 
SLT^t,  for  tiie  first  time,  ^''^ 
/^cans  are  realizing  tiiat  we  »^'«  "'"^ 
Xl  into  a  conflict  where  we  not  only  of 
nwes^tV  commit  horrible  atrocities  against 
^^ple  of  Vietnam,  but  where  In  a  sense 
Si  b^fali^  our  own  people  and  our  own 
Nation  I  think  It  U  more  than  Just  Lt.  Galley 
mvowed  here.  I  think  the  national  policy  U 

°''iSiuNC«i.    Prom   CBS   Washington,    in 

colT?^  the  Nat|on^  «r^~^nato? 
unreheareed   news   totervlew   wltt   ^ni^or 

George  McGovem.  Democrat  of  So"*f,„?*, 
w^aSenator  McGovem  will  be  questioned 
S'*C^Ne^s  Si>rrespondent  ^ce  Morl^^ 
N^ck  KoU  of  the  Washington  Bure*"  °' ^J^ 
De«  Moines  Register  &  Trt^"^«' J;^^  ^ 

^j:^  ^^urr  ^inSeiX  sr^s 

^•S'XMAN.'LTaSMcGovem.youm.n. 

-rdi^r^urrdre'-otrf^i^^j' 

^Bort  of  collective  K""*' whether  of  the  mer. 
flchting  over  there  or  of  the  whole  Natwn 
Tyou  think  It  is  possible  t^at  the  Unl^ 
States  might  try  to  purge  some  of  that  co' 
KL  wo?ry.  ieL  an^d  guilt  by  B^'^KX^" 
duly  harsh  sentence  to  ««>«^f^?^_  ^.■ 
Calley.  try  to  make  him  a  scapegoat  for  ^ 

°'^'ator  McGovniN.  I  think  that  Is  possible 

M^j'Sopie  will  Tnr^^roTSch  tJ 

his  men  as  a  convenient  target  o°  wmcn  w 
unload  what  should  be  a  sem*  o^  «»*^°^^ 
millt  We  put  these  men  into  a  situaiw" 
^h?re  rw«  almost  inevitable  that  «K,ner  or 
lot^r  pu^nta  of  this  kind  would  take  place. 
¥S  w^  U  unlfke  any  war  In  wh'chour 
country  has  ever  been  Involved.  The  people 
'ZtVe-re  fighting  against,  ^^r  ^he  mc^t  part 
are  not  in  uniform.  It  Is  very  <11«^""  *^  *fj. 
who  IS  a  friend  and  who  Is  a  foe.  Wh«i Ji^^', 
Tne m  a  village  fires  at  our  troops  wa  mine 
is  planted  that  desti-oys  A^lf^'^"',,*'^*^; 

natural  reaction  U  to.^^jL.'^'Vt  b?t^« 
cases  those  actions  are  carried  out  oy  io« 
San  population.  In  cooperation  with  the 

"^  WhaT'dlsturbs  me  Is  that  mllUonsof 
»J»rto*nB   Who   apparentiy  have   not  been 

Si^r.7^^  -V?t^ryT:is°i 

^rb^rpirin'v^oSriarTl-b-Srtianas 
atT^fwhen  we  were  aiming  those  bombs 
II  tt^Silc  target,  and  ti^ng  toknoc^  out 
«,«  w«yi  war  machine — ^but  in  tnis  war,  v»i 
iLe  Ser"lS^  has  been  leveled  to  the 
Xnd  with  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents 

Td  thi  guilty  alike,  ^^^^l^'^^''^ 
warning.  One  reporter  who  has  lo<**°  ^*\y 
^sely  at  Quang  Ngal  Province,  which  Is 
the  a^a  now  under  dlacu«slon  Bays  that  70 
r«.rcent  of  the  vlUages  In  that  area  have 
^""uttlrly    destroyed.    Including    ^y 

thousands  of  Innocent  ?«>?)!„  ^"'^^SS 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  bomoing 
ni^e  or  an  artillery  piece  destroying  a  vll- 
K  including  Its  l'^habltant»-men  women 
and  chlldren-and  whjit  Lt  CaUey  d  d?  The 

difference,  I  suppose.  Is  ,*^»t  "^f  *^2^?w 
his  people,  If  they  are  guilty  as  charged  were 
operating  at  closer  range.  But  the  moral  Is 
tZ  It  slems  to  me  toJ>e  the  same^ 

Mr.   Kora.   senator  McGovem.   you   have 
been  a  critic  of  the  Vletnamwar  since  19M 
I  believe  What  do  you  suggest  we  do  ngnt 
now?  Shall  we  puU  aU  of  our  troops  out  of 
Vietnam?  What  Is  the  answer? 

Senator  McGovhu*.  Well,  I  have  suggesx 
ed  iSr  Ko^r^t  we  take  three  pr*cautlons 
S'tte  eveni  we  d^rtde  to  disengage,  and 
I  thmk  we  should  decide  to  "".^engage :  «r^^ 
of  all  we  ought  to  deploy  our  own  forces  in 

defeialve  arAngemenU;  '•?^y' ^^Ss 
to  negotiate  the  mutiaal  relea^  °^PriBon^ 
on  bTh  sides:  and.  tiilrd.  we  ought  to  make 
some  provision  for  aaylumln  frten^y  coun- 
tries  for  those  VletnMnese  who  might  be 
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tbTMtened  by  wlthdraml.  Now  tboae  are  the 
polnta  that  I  thlxik  we  ought  to  be  nego- 
tUtlng  at  Parte,  and  I  am  convinced,  If  we 
underatood  that  the  only  real  factor  we  have 
to  negotiate  Is  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
that  we  could  bring  about  those  arrange* 
ments  that  I  have  Just  suggested.  I  see  no 
reaaon  why  we  couldn't  completely  disengage 
from  Vietnam  within  a  year's  time. 

iSi.  MoKTON.  Senator,  In  the  past  the 
Senate  has  been  something  of  a  forum  for 
discussion  of  Vietnam  policy.  Lately  It  has 
been  very  quiet.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Is  not  having  public  hearings  on  Viet- 
nam. What  do  you  think  the  reasons  are  for 
the  truce,  and  do  you  think  there  Is  a  role 
for  the  Senate  at  this  point? 

Senator  McOovkiin.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
definite  role.  I  think  perhaps  the  reason 
why  the  debate  has  slowed  down  somewhat 
this  year  In  the  Senate  Is  that  people  have 
felt  that  a  new  administration  was  In  power 
and  that  they  were  entitled  to  some  time 
to  develop  a  different  policy.  Personally,  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  administration 
has  not  moved  more  quickly  than  it  has  to 
carry  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  election 
mandate  of  1968.  But  I  have  made  a  new 
determination  with  the  revelation  of  the 
Plnksvllle  massacre,  that  I  am  going  to  In- 
troduce a  resolution  In  the  Senate  very 
shortly  that  woiUd  create  a  select  commit- 
tee tolook  Into  the  whole  process  by  which 
we  became  Involved  In  Vietnam.  I  think  we 
have  to  begin  looking  beyond  Vietnam. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  an  early  dis- 
engagement, but  more  Important  than  that 
Is  the  question  of  how  we  became  so  deeply 
Involved  In  a  war  that  we  now  say  we 
shouldn^  have  been  In  and  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  out  of.  And  I  would  hope  this  com- 
mittee would  follow  the  pMittem  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  that  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  chair,  that  It  would  be  a  strictly 
bipartisan  committee,  that  It  would  raise 
questions  about  what  the  assumptions  were 
that  first  Involved  us  In  Vietnam,  bow  did  we 
arrive  at  those  assumptions,  what  were  the 
decision-making  procedures  that  were  fol- 
lowed, was  there  proper  debate  In  the  Senate, 
did  we  follow  the  proper  constitutional  pro- 
cedures, what  were  the  factors,  in  short,  that 
Involved  ua  In  this  war,  and  what  lessons 
does  it  have  to  teach  us  that  might  enable 
us  to  structure  more  intelligent  foreign  policy 
In  the  futurft. 

Mr.  Herman.  Would  it  look  beyond  also  to 
our  involvement  In  Laos  and  Thailand,  to 
examine  them  right  now? 

Senator  McGovebn.  Well,  those  examina- 
tions are  going  forward  now.  Mr.  Herman.  The 
subcommittee  under  Senator  Symington,  of 
Ifissouri.  is  looking  into  that  question  right 
now,  of  what  our  involvement  is  in  Laos  and 
Thailand  and  elsewhere,  and — 

Mr.  Herman.  But  wouldn't  your  select  com- 
mittee, which  is  looking  into  causes,  find 
perhaps  some  parallels  between  Vietnam  and 
Laos  and  want  to  examine  them  together  as 
history? 

Senator  McGovekn.  Yes,  I  think  there 
would  be  some  overlap  there  with  the  work 
of  the  Symington  committee,  but  the  essen- 
tial purijose  of  the  committee  that  I  am  pro- 
posing Is  to  look  into  the  whole  historical 
congressional  and  constitutional  process  by 
which  we  became  involved  in  a  war  that  I 
think  most  Americans  now  think  was  a  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  KoTZ.  Senator,  when  you  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  committee,  are  not  you 
in  effect  criticizing  the  institutions  of  Con- 
gress, the  Foreign  Relations  Committees,  the 
Armed  Services  Committeee,  saying  that  they 
are  not  doing  their  Jobs  proi)erly? 

Senator  McQovern.  Well,  Mr.  Kotz,  I  don't 
want  to  point  the  finger  at  any  one  com- 
mittee because  I  think  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  failed  on  this  issue  of  Vietnam.  I 
am  willing  to  take  my  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility along  with  other  people  in  the  Con- 


grees.  But  what  I  am  siiggeetlng  here  Is  that, 
going  clear  back  to  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
there  were  a  series  of  decisions  made  in  the 
Executive  Branch,  in  the  State  Department, 
m  the  CIA,  in  the  foreign  aid  agency,  in  the 
National  Security  Council,  a  series  of  deci- 
sions made  on  that  level  which  In  my  Judg- 
ment were  not  properly  evaluated  in  the 
congressional  branch.  Somewhere  there  was 
a  failure  of  sound  Judgment.  Now,  this  can't 
be  placed  at  the  door  of  any  one  committee 
or  any  one  administration  or  any  one  agency 
of  government,  but  that  whole  process  needs 
to  be  looked  at  very  critically,  not  to  find  a 
scapegoat  but  to  help  us  develop  a  more 
constructive  and  dependable  policy  for  the 
future.  I  am  not  Interested  in  scapegoats  In 
Vietnam.  I  am  Interested  in  how  this  country 
can  move  out  in  a  more  hopeful  and  more 
constructive  direction  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Morton.  Senator,  we  talked  a  minute 
ago  about  the  relative  silence  on  Vietnam 
tbls  year  in  the  Senate.  Is  part  of  the  reason 
for  that,  do  you  think,  an  effort  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  stifle  dissent,  to  make  every- 
body be  quiet? 

Senator  McGovern.  Perhaps  that  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Frankly,  in  our 
kind  of  a  free  society,  I  worry  about  this 
new  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion on  the  virtues  of  silence.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  that  I  know  of  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  the  highest  of- 
ficials in  our  government  have  made  such 
a  virtue  of  those  people  who  remain  silent. 
Now,  perhaps  we  ought  to  be  doing  more 
talking,  more  soul-searching,  more  question- 
ing about  American  policy.  I  think  if  the 
recent  atrocities  indicate  anything,  it  is  that 
we  have  had  too  much  silence.  Here  Is  a 
terrible  crime,  if  It  Is  true,  that  was  com- 
mitted almost  two  years  ago,  that  we  are 
only  now  learning  about.  Where  were  those 
who  Icnew  about  this  incident  a  year  and  a 
half  ago?  Where  was  the  so-called  silent 
majority  In  the  face  of  the  awful  reports 
we've  had  of  the  loss  of  civilian  life  In  Viet- 
nam that  have  been  coming  In  to  us  for 
many,  many  years?  So  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  great  emphasis  on  silence,  the  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  high  administration  of- 
ficials to  Intimidate  outspoken  members  of 
the  press,  candid  television  commentators, 
the  effort  to  isolate  those  who  are  Involved 
in  the  protest  against  Vietnam — all  of  those 
things  have  perhaps  had  something  to  do 
with  the  slowing  down  of  real  debate  over 
this  policy. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator  McOovem,  you 
talked  about  further  action  in  Congress,  a 
select  committee.  How  about  the  national 
movement  for  peace,  is  it  going  to  stay  in  the 
streets,  is  it  going  to  take  a  new  direction, 
and  what  role  will  you  place  in  it? 

Senator  McGovern.  It  is  my  own  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Herman — and  I  have  thought  about 
this  a  great  deal  over  the  last  few  weeks — 
that  It  is  not  fruitful  from  here  on  out  to 
organize  large  marches  or  mobilizations  any 
further.  I  think  we  have  reached  the  high 
water  mark  in  terms  of  the  November  Mobil- 
ization, which  I  regard  as  largely  a  peaceful, 
effective  and  proper  way  for  large  numbers 
of  thoughtful  people  to  show  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  war.  But  I  think  It  would  be  self- 
defeating  to  repeat  that  kind  of  an  exer- 
cise in  December,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  young  men  who  are  providing  lead- 
ership for  the  so-called  Moratorium  have 
suggested  that  in  December  a  different 
method  be  used,  that  they  go  out  into  the 
local  communities  and  into  the  congres- 
sional districts  and  talk  with  members  of 
Congress,  involve  the  churches,  the  local  or- 
ganizations, and  I  think  this  is  the  most 
hopeful  way  to  approach  it. 

I  would  expect  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
1970  congressional  elections,  both  in  the 
primaries  and  in  the  fall,  would  again  raise 
the  issue  of  American  foreign  policy  and 
bring  the  issue  to  focus  within  our  political 
process  rather  than  outside  of  that  process. 


Mr.  Morton.  Senator,  some  of  the  people  at 
the  Moratorium  are  talking  about  going  to 
work  in  a  really  nuts  and  bolts  political  orga- 
nizing way.  Do  you  see  a  third  party  develop- 
ing out  of  the  peace  movement,  and  would 
you  be  Interested  in  one,  if  it  did? 

Senator  McGovern.  No,  I  don't  see  a  third 
party  emerging,  providing  one  or  both  of  the 
major  parties  carry  out  fundamental  reform. 
This  Is  why  I  attach  such  great  significance 
to  the  reform  recommendations  that  our 
party  has  made  and  which  I  expect  to  be 
carried  out.  I  think  we  have  done  very  well 
with  the  reform  commission,  with  the  diverse 
group  of  people,  and  I  expect  to  see  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  become  more  responsive  to  the 
Interests  of  those  who  now  may  be  flirting 
with  the  Idea  of  a  third  party.  Let  me  add 
one  other  point  on  that:  I  see  many  of  the 
young  people  and  older  people  who  are  In- 
volved in  the  peace  movement  turning  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  great  domestic  chal- 
lenges before  this  country.  The  great  issue  of 
preserving  our  environment  against  pollu- 
tion and  contamination  may  very  well  be  the 
next  chapter  in  the  activist  political  move- 
ment in  this  country.  I  think  you  are  going 
to  see  this  spring,  on  college  campuses  and 
in  high  schools  and  in  communities  and  in 
all  centers  of  discussion  across  this  country, 
a  new  emphasis  on  improving  the  quality  of 
life  here  at  home.  And  I  would  hope  that  the 
issue  of  the  1970's  would  turn  around  the 
question  of  how  we  can  move  away  from 
foreign  adventurism  into  a  new  effort  in  this 
country  to  lift  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  Kotz.  Senator  McGovern,  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  a  Senate  subcommittee  went 
to  Mississippi  and  reported  that  Americans 
were  hungry  In  that  state  and  later  reported 
hunger  all  around  the  country.  They  called 
for  the  President  to  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency. This  morning's  newspaper  headlines 
have  another  committee  calling  on  another 
President  to  declare  a  national  emergency. 
What  Is  It  going  to  take  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem  of  hunger? 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Kotz,  I  think  it  Is 
going  to  take  two  things:  It  is  obviously  go- 
ing to  take  the  kind  of  public  attention  that 
has  been  focused  on  hunger  over  the  past 
two  years.  I  frankly  share  the  impatience  of 
those  citizens  who  think  that  we  have  had 
too  much  in  the  way  of  rhetoric  and  not 
enough  in  the  way  of  action.  Nevertheless.  I 
think  it  was  imperative  that  we  have  the 
kind  of  public  attention  given  to  this  issue, 
that  is  the  public  spotlight  turned  on  the 
Issue  of  hunger,  which  has  happened  be- 
ginning with  the  Mississippi  investigations 
that  you  referred  to  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
I  also  think  the  work  in  my  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has  been  most 
helpful  In  alerting  the  Nation  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President's  Confer- 
ence on  Nutrition,  that  gets  under  way  this 
week,  would  serve  that  purpose.  But  what  is 
really  needed  now  Is  legislative  action;  the 
mobt  iirgent  single  step  that  can  be  taken 
right  now  Is  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  pass  the  bill  that  has  already  passed  the 
Senate,  the  massive  Increase  in  food  stamp 
assistance,  that  I  think  can  go  a  long  ways 
towards  putting  an  end  to  hunger  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  Herman.  What  16  the  political  block. 
Senator?  You  would  think  that  the  American 
people,  of  all  the  people  In  the  world,  would 
be  the  most  sympathetic  to  hunger,  would  be 
the  people  who  say  "How  can  we  possibly 
have  hunger  In  this  country?"  And,  yet,  the 
figures  that  you  and  others  have  brought  up 
are  anywhere  from  6  to  25  tmilion  Americans 
In  various  degrees  of  hunger.  What  stops  the 
Nation  from  tvtrmng  Its  attention  to  this? 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Herman,  I  think 
the  best  answer  that  I  have  seen  to  that  Is 
provided  In  Mr.  Kotz'  book,  a  new  book  that 
ife  coming  out,  "Let  Them  Eat  Promises."  We 
have  had  the  kind  of  political  leadership, 
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both  in  the  Executive  Branch  and  in  the 
ConKresa,  that  has  been  too  much  concerned 
about  special  interests  in  this  country  and 
not  enough  concern  about  the  broad  range 
of  human  need.  That  is  really  the  problem. 

Mr  MORTON.  WeU,  Senator,  you  Just  said 
that  the  most  Important  thing  that  can  hap- 
oen  right  now  would  be  for  the  House  to  pass 
the  food  stamp  bill  that  the  Senate  ap- 
proved. Is  that  likely  to  happen?  Is  the  ad- 
ministration with  you? 

Senator  McGovern.  We  have  got,  in  my 
ludwnent,  some  double  talk  and  some  double 
action  going  on  as  far  as  the  administration 
U  concerned.  During  the  time  the  Senate  was 
debating  the  food  assistance  reform  bill  that 
faU   the  administration,  from  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident on  down,  were  In  the  Capitol  lobbying 
against   the  passage  of  that   bill.   On^  it 
ptised,  the  next  day  the  P^w^den^s  Prew 
Secretary  Bald  the  President  was  delighted 
and  that  the  administration  had  no  plans 
for  any  alternative  proposal.  The  full  Im- 
Dllcatton  of  that  was  that  they  were  going 
to  «t  behind  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  It  had  cleared 
the  Senate.  Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  administration  is  now  circulating  a 
memorandum-whlch   I   have   a  COPV   of" 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  calling 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Senate  bill,  which  was 
my  bill,  using  Its  influence  to  defeat  that 
legislation  In  the  House  on  the  grounds  that 
"we  cant  afford  It."  Now,  I  Bay  to  you  that. 
If  we  can  afford  the  billions  of  dollars  in- 
volved m  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
1969   that  we  can  afford  to  spend  a  fraction 
of  that  amount  in  putting  an  end  to  hunger 
here  In  the  United  States.  And  I  c*"  o''^* 
administration  to  stop  this  double  talk  and 
eet  behind  a  serious  effort  to  push  that  bill 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
it  is  now  blocked. 

Mr  Kotz.  Senator,  Isnt  there  a  basic  Insti- 
tutional problem  In  Congress^hough?  You're 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committees  have,  over  the  years, 
repeatedly  refused  to  pass  legislation  Do  you 
think  that  these  committees  should  be  left 
with  Jurisdiction  over  whether  hungry  peo- 
ple should  get  fed? 

Senator    McGovern.    Well,    Mr.    Kotz,    as 
you  know   in  tiie  Senate  this  year  we  over- 
turned  the   senate   Agriculture   Committee 
on  the  senate  floor.  I  want  to  give  Senator 
Ellender,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  credit  for  bringing  out 
a  greatly  improved  bill  over  what  we  now 
have.  He  has  been  very  attentive,  both  to  the 
work  of  my  committee  and  to  the  work  of  his 
committee  on  Agriculture.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that   those   two   committees   In   the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  much  more  conservative, 
in  my  Judgment,  than  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole.  And  I  do  regard  them  as  the 
principal  bottlenecks  at  the  Present  time  to 
adequate  food  assistance  reform— that,  plus 
the  lack  of  real  leadership  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  And  I  do  think  a  good  argument 
could  be  made  for  transferring  the  perma- 
nent Jurisdiction  of  food  assistance  progf""^ 
over  to  those  conmilttees  that  deal  with  the 
whole  range  of  health,  education  and  welfare 
measures.  I  do  think  that  would  be  a  more 
proper  focus. 

Mr  HERMAN.  Senator,  the  question  of  food 
is  largely  a  question  of  money,  is  It  not? 
You  have  to,  either  with  stamps  or  with  some 
other  kind  of  cash,  you  have  to  buy  food. 
Is  the  food  that  we  are  able  to  buy  today 
as  nourishing  per  dollar  as  it  ought  to  be? 
Is  it  good,  clean  nourishing  food? 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  we  could  do 
a  better  Job,  Mr.  Herman,  than  we  have,  both 
in  terms  of  using  new  techniques  to  fortify 
food  to  add  to  its  protein  and  vitamin  con- 
tent' and  we  could  also  do  a  better  Job  on 
the  nutritional  front.  But  that  Is  not  the 
key  problem.  The  key  problem  Is  that  some- 
where between   15  mlUion   and   26   million 


Americans  do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  a 
decent  diet.  Now,  we  could  feed  thoee  p«>ple 
adequately  with  the  kind  of  reform  food  as- 
sistance legislation   that  is   al^^^y^.P*^ 
in  the  Senate.  It  wouldn't  do  the  entire  jop. 
but  it  would  do  most  of  It.  We   need  to 
combine  with  a  good  food  stamp  P««P»°»- 
school  lunch  programs  and  pre-school  feeding 
what    we're    spending    on    war,    what    we 
are    spending    on    space    «^V«"°"'„J'« 
could,   m  effect,  bring  an  end  to  hunger 
and  malnutrition  In  the  United  States.  Let 
me  add  this  suggestion:  I  would  like  to  see 
this   country  declare,   as   a  matter  of   na- 
tional policy,  both  in  the  Executive  Branch 
and  in  the  Congress,  that  within  one  years 
time  we're  going  to  put  an  end  to  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States.  Let  s 
set  next  Thanksgiving  of  1970  as  the  target 
date  and  make  that  a  true  Thanksgiving,  not 
Just  a  Thanksgiving  for  those  of  us  that  we 
overfed  but  a  Thanksgiving  for  those  mil- 
lions of  people  who  wont  have  a  table  to 
sit  down  to  at  Thanksgiving  next  year  un- 
less you  and  I  act. 

Mr  HERBiAN.  How  does  the  amount  oi 
hunger  relate  to  the  amount  of  agricultural 
surplus?  In  other  words,  do  we  have  the 
food  to  feed  these  hungry  people? 

Senator  McGovern.  Oh,  there  Is  no  qutE- 
tion  about  it.  One  of  the  great  tragedies  in 
American  life  the  last  fifteen  years  ts  that 
we  have  been  worrying  about  food  surpluses 
and  where  we  were  going  to  put  them.  We 
have  been  paying  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  store  them.  We  have  been  pay- 
ine  farmers  billions  of  dollars  a  year  not  to 
produce.  And,  yet,  we  refuse  to  divert  th(Ke 
funds  into  a  program  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger.  .     ^,^_ 

Mr  HERMAN.  We  don't  have  much  time 
left  but  I  Just  wanted  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion, some  of  your  speeches  here  are  so 
fervent,  so  strongly  put,  so  emotionally  put 
that  they  sound  a  little  bit  like  politics 
as  well  as  earnest  endeavor.  Are  you  going 
to  be  a  political  candidate  on  the  basis  of 
your  strongly  felt  feelings  on  this  and  oth- 
er subjects  m  1972? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  I  am  going  to 
speak  out  on  the  issues.  I  am  not  going 
to  wait  until  1972,  Mr.  Herman.  I  haven  t 
made  any  Judgment  about  being  a  candi- 
date, but  I  have  made  a  Judgment  to  con- 
tinue speaking  out  on  tiiese  ls8"««-  %'»°  J 
think  the  great  focus  is  going  to^  shift  to 
problems  right  here  at  home  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  I  want  to  be  a  part  of  that 
action. 

Mr  HERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator'McGovern,  for  being  with  us  here 
today  on  Pace  the  Nation. 

ANNOUNCER.  Today,  on  Pace  the  Nation 
Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat  oi 
louth  Dakota,'was  interviewed  by  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Bruce  Morton  Nick  Kotz  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sister  &  Tribune,  and  CBS  News  Corre- 
spJndent  George  Herman.  Next  wef.  another 
pVomlnent  figure  in  the  news  will  Pace  the 
Nation.  Face  the  Nation  originated.  In  col- 
or, from  CBS  Washington 


Herman  or  anyone  else  to  question  the 
soundness  or  accuracy  of  the  reply. 

Mr  Herman.  Senator  McOovem,  you  men- 
tioned two  factors  there.  One  was  Lt.  Calley, 
an  individual,  and  the  other  was  a  question 
of  sort  of  collective  guilt,  whether  of  the 
men  fighting  over  there  or  o'  the  whole 
Nation.  Do  you  think  It  is  possible  that  the 
United  States  might  try  to  purge  some  of 
that  collective  worry,  fear  and  guilt  by  giving 
an  unduly  harsh  sentence  to  somebody  like 
Lt.  Calley,  try  to  make  him  a  scapegoat  for 
all  of  us? 


Now  let  us  go  through  all  of  the  ques- 
tions again.  They  are.  in  order,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  HERMAN,  senator  McGovern,  President 
Nixon's  gradual  withdrawal  policy  in  Viet- 
nam sle^o  have  been  winning  increasing 
popular  support.  Now  the  reported  massacre 
at  Mvlal  has  stirred  up  new  emotions  In  the 
counS  I>o  yo"  think  thU  incident  may 
brtng  new  p/essures  on  the  President  for 
faster  withdrawal? 

Here  Mr  Herman  obviously  knows  he 
is  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  Sena- 
tor MCGOVERN  and  this  IS  an  obvious 
setup  to  allow  the  Senator  to  give  his 
own  views.  This  is  aU  right  for  a  start 
but  note  there  is  no  foUowup  by  Mr. 


Not  a  very  good  question,  but  the  best 
that  Mr.  Herman  could  offer  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  program.  Each  question 
Mr.  Herman  asked  was  a  setup.  Nothing 
probing,  no  effort  to  question  the  accu- 
racy or  propriety  of  any  view  expressed 
by  Senator  McGovern.  No  effort  to  pin 
down,  differentiate,  or  explain.  Mr.  Her- 
man has  done  little  except  feed  ques- 
tions to  Senator  McGovern  which  are 
right  down  his  political  and  philosophic 
line.  This  might  be  expected  of  some 
press  aide  on  your  own  staff  but  not  on 
a  program  which  Ls  supposed  to  develop 
and  present  issues.  Certainly  on  a  pro- 
gram which  holds  itself  out  with  such  a 
title  as  "Face  the  Nation."  Judging  by 
Mr    Herman's    question,    the    program 
should  be  called  "Pace  the  Patsies." 

Mr.  Kotz.  Senator  McOovem,  you  have 
been  a  critic  of  the  Vietnam  war  since  1964, 
I  believe.  What  do  you  stiggest  we  do  right 
now?  Shall  we  pull  all  of  our  troops  out  of 
Vietnam?  What  is  the  answer? 

Note  this  well.  Mr.  Kotz  asked  for  the 
answer,  get  that,  the  answer.  Senator 
McGovERN's  reply  was  evidently  the 
answer  because  it  elicited  not  one  'But, 
Senator,  what  about?"  or  "If  we  do  that, 
won't  we  take  a  chance  that?"  Not  one 
peep  out  of  this  panelist.  Nothing  should 
indict  a  panelist  so  quickly  as  to  open 
up  such  a  broad,  difficult  issue  to  what 
he  calls  "the  answer"  and  then  let  that 
answer  stand  cold  without  reply— no  re- 
buttal. 

Mr.  Morton.  Senator.  In  the  past  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  something  of  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion of  Vietnam  policy.  Lately  it  has 
been  very  quiet.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Is  not  having  public  hearings  on 
Vietnam.  What  do  you  think  the  reasons 
are  for  the  truce,  and  do  you  think  there 
is  a  role  for  the  Senate  at  this  point? 

Any  eighth  grader  could  think  up  a 
better  setup  question  than  that.  Again, 
no  foUowup  to  the  answer. 

Mr  HERMAN.  Would  it  look  beyond  also 
to  our  involvement  in  Laos  and  Thailand, 
to  examine  them  right  now? 

This  is  Mr.  Herman's  third  setup 
question  of  the  program. 

Mr  HERMAN.  But  wouldn't  your  select 
committee,  whloh  Is  looking  Into  ca"^^; f^^ 
perhaps  some  parallels  between  Vietnam 
and  Laos  and  want  to  examine  them  together 
as  history? 


This  is  Mr.  Herman's  fourth  setup 
question  of  the  program. 

Mr  Kotss.  Senator,  when  you  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  committee,  are  not  you 
m  eff^t  crltlcSing  the  institutions  of  Con- 
gress, the  Foreign  Relations  Co°«nltt^s  the 
Armed  Services  Committees,  saying  that  they 
are  not  doing  their  Jobs  properly? 

Now  if  you  were  Senator  McGovern. 
would  'you  not  like  a  question  like  this 
fed  to  you? 
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Mr.  IfoBTOir.  S«nator,  we  talked  a  minute 
ago  about  the  relative  silence  on  Vietnam 
this  year  In  the  Senate.  la  pctft  of  the  reason 
for  that,  do  you  think,  an  effort  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  stifle  dissent,  to  make  every- 
body be  quiet? 

Now  here  Is  a  real  friend.  Mr.  Morton 
let  his  political  bias  show.  We  have  not 
expected  him  to  be  a  lion  when  it  comes 
to  asking  pointed,  direct— possibly  em- 
barrassing— questions,  but  he  should  not 
directly  lie  either.  This  charge  against 
the  administration  Is  a  direct  lie.  Note 
that  he  refers  to  an  "effort  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  stifle  dissent,  to  make 
everybody  be  quiet?"  Mr.  Morton  obvi- 
ously set  up  Senator  McOovirn  for  a 
political  reply.  Just  how  is  the  Nixon 
administration,  Mr.  Mortem,  trsrtng  to 
"make"  everybody  be  quiet?  This  Is  dem- 
agoguery  at  its  worst,  reporting  at  its 
worst,  bias  at  its  worst — the  low  point  of 
a  show  which  started  low  and  kept  fall- 
ing with  each  question. 

Mr.  HcxKAN.  Senator  McOovern,  you  talked 
about  further  action  In  Congress,  a  select 
committee.  How  about  the  national  move- 
ment for  peace.  Is  It  going  to  stay  In  the 
•treeta.'4s  It  going  to  take  a  new  direction, 
and  what  role  will  you  play  In  It? 

This  is  Mr.  Herman's  fifth  setup 
question. 

Mr.  MoRTOH.  Senator,  some  of  the  people 
at  the  Moratorlimi  are  talking  about  going 
to  work  In  a  really  nuts  and  bolts  political 
organizing  way.  Do  you  see  a  third  party  de- 
veloping out  of  the  peace  movement,  and 
would  you  be  Interested  in  one.  If  It  did? 

Here  is  Mr.  Morton's  third  setup 
question. 

Mr.  KoTZ.  Senator  McCrovem,  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  a  Senate  subcommittee  went 
to  Mississippi  and  reported  that  Americans 
were  hungry  in  that  state  and  later  reported 
hunger  all  around  the  country.  They  called 
for  the  President  to  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency. This  morning's  newspaper  headlines 
have  another  committee  calling  on  another 
President  to  declare  a  national  emergency. 
What  is  It  going  to  take  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem  of  hunger? 

Note  how  Mr.  Kotz  identifies  himself 
with  Senator  McGovern.  "What  is  it 
going  to  take  for  us"  he  asks.  Even  as- 
suming he  is  referring  to  "us"  as  all  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  note  how  he  set  up 
Senator  McGovern  to  express  his  already 
often  stated  position. 

Mr.  Herman.  What  Is  the  political  block, 
Senator?  You  would  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  of  all  the  people  In  the  world, 
would  be  the  most  sympathetic  to  hunger, 
would  be  the  people  who  say  "How  can  we 
possibly  have  hunger  In  this  country?"  And, 
yet,  the  figures  that  you  and  others  have 
brought  up  are  an3rwhere  from  5  to  25  mil- 
lion Americans  In  various  degrees  of  hunger. 
What  stops  the  Nation  from  turning  its  at- 
tention to  this? 

This  is  Mr.  Herman's  sixth  setup 
question.  It  is  the  type  that  you  would 
exi>ect  some  patsy  at  a  ward  meeting  to 
feed  to  his  candidate  so  he  could  come 
out  loud  smd  clear  for  motherhood  and 
coimtry  but  not  on  a  show  where  the 
guest  is  supposedly  facing  the  Nation. 
There  are  many  questions  that  could 
have  been  asked  in  followup  or  rebuttal. 
For  example,  admitting  the  problem  in 
hunger,  why  could  not  Mr.  Herman  ask 


Senator  McGovntir  what  can  be  done 
about  the  population  problem,  whether  it 
is  feed  to  the  hunger  problem,  whether 
he  thought  families  of  15  to  20  children 
might  be  encouraged  by  his  program, 
whether  he  would  advocate  birth  control 
and  so  forth.  Many  other  factors  relate 
to  hunger  and  overpopulation  but  no 
panelist  even  came  close  to  touching  on 
any  of  them. 

Mr.  Morton.  Well,  Senator,  you  Just  said 
that  the  most  Important  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen right  now  would  be  for  the  House  to 
pass  the  food  stamp  bill  that  the  Senate  ap- 
proved. Is  that  likely  to  happen?  Is  the  ad- 
ministration with  you? 

Note  Mr.  Morton  again.  "Is  the  ad- 
ministration with  you?"  he  asks.  There 
are  only  99  other  Senators  and  the  Pres- 
ident Is  only  the  President  of  200  million 
people  but  Mr.  Morton  wants  to  know  If 
the  administration  is  with  you?  He  is 
fawning  over  Senator  McOovbrn  like  a 
teenage  adolescent. 

Mr.  Kotz.  Senator,  isn't  there  a  basic  in- 
stitutional problem  In  Congress,  though? 
You're  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Agriculture  Committees  have,  over  the  years, 
repeatedly  refused  to  pass  legislation.  Do  you 
think  that  these  committees  should  be  left 
with  Jurisdiction  over  whether  hungry  peo- 
ple get  fed? 

Here  is  Mr.  Kotz'  fourth  setup  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Herman.  Senator,  the  question  of  food 
Is  largely  a  question  of  money.  Is  It  not?  You 
have  to,  either  with  stamps  or  with  some 
other  kind  of  cash,  you  have  to  buy  food.  Is 
the  food  that  we  are  able  to  buy  today  as 
nourishing  per  dollar  as  It  ought  to  be?  Is  It 
good,  clean,  nourishing  food? 

"Is  It  good,  clean,  nourishing  food?" 
With  all  of  the  questions  that  Mr.  Her- 
man could  feed  to  Senator  McGovern. 
you  would  think  he  would  zero  in  on 
something  halfway  controversial  as  the 
program  starts  to  draw  to  a  conclusion. 
This  is  Mr.  Herman's  seventh  setup 
question. 

Mr.  Herman.  How  does  the  amount  of  hun- 
ger relate  to  the  amount  of  agricultural  sur- 
plus? In  other  words,  do  we  have  the  food 
to  feed  these  hungry  people? 

Here  is  one  so  obviously  set  up  that  it 
should  offend  everybody. 

Mr.  Herman.  We  don't  have  much  time 
left,  but  I  Just  want  to  ask  you  one  question. 
Some  of  your  speeches  here  are  so  fervent, 
so  strongly  put.  so  emotionally  put  that  they 
sound  a  little  bit  like  politics  as  well  as  ear- 
nest endeavor.  Are  you  going  to  be  a  political 
candidate  on  the  basis  of  your  strongly  felt 
feelings  on  this  and  other  subjects  In  1972? 

For  a  minute  I  got  a  stir  when  I  heard 
this  question.  Mr.  Herman  actually  ^- 
peared  to  be  giving  up  his  lapdog  role  of 
feeding  sucker  questions  and  appeared  to 
question  the  statements  as  "political." 
Then  he  made  It  obvious  what  he  was 
talking  about,  it  was  to  set  up  the  Mc- 
Govern presidential  question.  Note  the 
laudatory  manner  he  asked  the  question. 
The  Senator  is  referred  to  as  uttering 
statements  which  were  "fervent," 
"strongly  put,"  and  "emotional"  as  well 
as  being  congratulated  for  his  "earnest 
endeavor."  How  is  that  for  slipping  in  a 
big  pat  on  the  back? 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  see  a  sickening 
display  of  bias  in  the  news  media.  These 


so-called  reporters  might  well  wonder 
why  the  public  is  with  Vice  President 
AoNEW  In  his  famous  speeches  on  the 
news  media.  Nothing  could  better  typify 
the  problem  than  the  three  panelists  on 
last  we^'s  "Pace  the  Nation."  Nothing 
oould  better  illustrate  why  Vice  President 
Agnew  hit  dead  center. 

Not  one  biting  question  was  asked. 
Not  one  really  probing  question  was 
asked.  Not  one  question  was  asked  which 
would  have  put  the  guest  on  the  spot.  Not 
one  question  was  asked  which  could  raise 
any  doubt  as  to  what  the  guest  had  pro- 
posed or  stood  for. 

Let  me  make  it  clear.  I  am  not  in  any 
way  castigating  the  good  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
has  in  any  way  connived  with  these  three 
IMtnelists.  More  power  to  him.  If  you  can 
get  three  sycophants  to  feed  you  lauda- 
tory, setup  questions  for  half  an  hour, 
hooray  for  him.  But  this  exercise  in  back 
scratching  should  not  be  pawned  off 
on  the  public  as  a  real  question  and  an- 
swer show. 

Whether  the  guest  is  a  liberal,  a  con- 
servative or  a  radical  of  the  new  left, 
any  reporter  with  any  pride  in  his  pro- 
fession and  the  ability  to  look  one  inch 
beyond  the  handout  press  release  could 
think  up  at  least  one  good  question  that 
would  make  the  man  on  the  spot  shtike 
just  a  little  bit.  Nothing  is  that  black 
and  white,  no  answer  is  that  certain  or 
that  easy. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  press  con- 
sidered itself  as  a  bulldog  sitting  outside 
every  public  door.  When  it  heard  a 
strange  noise,  it  barked  and  the  public 
was  alerted.  The  Washington  press  crew 
as  illustrated  by  the  three  panelists  last 
Sunday  has  shrunk  to  the  role  of  pip- 
squeak pups  with  nary  a  bark  at  any 
sound,  strange  or  otherwise,  when  it 
comes  from  a  liberal.  I  carmot  believe 
they  are  inept,  it  must  be  bias. 

It  would  be  quite  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  ludicrous  panel  treatment  of 
a  well-known,  highly  regarded  Senator 
who  presents  a  valid,  popular  point  of 
view  to  what  would  happen  if  Senator 
George  Mttrphy  were  to  come  on  "Face 
the  Nation"  and  discuss  his  famous 
Murphy  amendment  or  if  Senator  Gold- 
water  or  some  conservative  were  to  ap- 
pear. The  lapdogs  would  suddenly  emerge 
from  their  liberal  kennels  and  field  a 
dozen  difficult  questions  based  on  what 
somebody  had  said  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in 
1964  or  what  someone  else  in  his  own 
party  had  said,  and  so  forth. 

OK.  boys,  you  have  exposed  your- 
selves right  well.  Vice  President  Acnew 
was  100  percent  accurate.  You  are  biased 
and  it  shows.  The  public  should  be 
alerted  and  it  should  make  its  com- 
plaints heard. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  DISTURBANCES 
ON  MILITARY  BASES 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
l}ermlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York, 
Hon.  Mario  Biaggi.  has  made  some  cogent 
observations  on  a  serious  situation  which 
exists  at  Fort  Dix.  N.J. 
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*i!L  atxiAa&e  conditions,  ana  i*ic 
Sritf^Jvlcemen  against  violence 

of^  Sstlngulshed  record  «•  a  PoUce 
Sb^  and  an  tovesWgator  and  we^ 
know  that  he  is  an  expert  ^^he  as^ 

'""tJ^j  I  talked  with  his  office  a«d  was 

Z.,  more  ««««»« '^'^'L^  '""^ 

Co-iSttel  S  e,en,  bm  cc^^^  g 
that  committee  since  I  "»  **'2    » 

rnSttee  I  and  my  coUeagues  on  the 

sSa^lSXS^eilTe^K 
Stamen  were  ^^^^^^^'^'^^^l 

"^eS^r^ot  our  committee  ^^g^ 

ss^er£sr.?ro»i 

^^lirt?d^ne"'hJv?"^e^  -^t 
SiiSlsffihrd  oS  our  mmury^^ 

l^ons  all  over  t^e -^„^^Sf  ^ 
on  hand  of  over  $40  '»""°'^'.!r?„  *Yrr 
on  ^d  of  $10  million,  and  with  a  masi- 
miSerest  rate  of  1  percent  Per  month 
Sttie  unpaid  balance  being  charged  to 

°  MJ'^'Sr'"-  ask  that  the  members 
nf^e  iSS  subcommittee  on  Disturb- 
"l^T^^U.ry  InB.tallaUons  o^the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  are  m- 
SSto?the  charges  and  reports  of  ta- 
r^'S  brought  forjl^^y  i^  dls^- 
guished  colleague,  Mario  Biaggi.  ^e 
every  possible  consideration  to  these 
rharees  t^ause  we  do  have  m  Anierica 

?S^them-not  only  with  equipment  Mid 
t?IlS-but  with  the  respect  they  de- 
sS^  hmnan  beings  who  are  defending 

*TcSSd  and  congratulate  M^ 
BIAGGI  for  his  efforts  ^^^^^^^''^. 
inlustices  that  exist  on  our  military  m 
steSSs  and  I  join  him  ^  astong^hat 
the  Rwretarv  of  Defense  and  the  tsecre 
io^^^e  Army  continue  their  investi- 
g^o^  S^^Dix  in  order  to  correct  a 
deplorable  situation. 


CLEAR.  CLEAR  WATER 

(Mr  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 

peSon  to  extend  Ws  ^^^SuSl^ 
Joint  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 

'^r'^S^Toiis.  Mr.  Sp^er   ad^ 
caJS  of  water  poUutlon  control  wmh^ 
tue  recent  announcement  of  t^l  success 
Si  (Setton  of  a  noteworthy  water 
SiSon  experiment  i"  Connec^t 

This  experiment,  made  poMioie 
thSSh  a  Sant  of  $66,000  by  the  Con- 
^^^.t  R^rch  Commission,  was  car- 
S^'Sl^Ana«>nda  American  Brass 
?o  Sd  mvolved  the  treatment  of  brass 
Sil    effluents   to   reduce    pollution   of 

""^process  developed  wlU  neutralize 
acS?  remove  waste  oUs  and  elto^te 
^Ud  materials.  The  immedtete  expetl 

ssimTdorcSSStcSr^ 

^"SSSfble  An  g;f>^4^S\30.SS5 
?;S  orcoppi'  a  ^r  ^"om  tt.  di,- 

r,So^.utr^r?'5s^ccm. 

nls  "  ttto  successMl  experiment 
S  SLs  involved  a  '".;«>?  .«XS 

ss.rsr^rst^« 

eqiupine"k  pntlre  brass  industry  to 

^5Srpu5Sc«.r«?our  streams  and 
waterways. 


guWng  himself  as  a  truckdriver^  he  th«a 
aSlto  Vienna.  Shortly  thereafter,  he 
came  to  the  United  States, 
^graduate  of  the  Unlve^sityof  Brati- 
slava  Lettrich  received  his  doctors  de- 
^*in  tS^versity.  He  was  to*  ^7, 
Sot  of  "History  of  Modem  Slovakia 

and  many  articles.       .^^.^  ,_  r«!ent 
I  came  to  know  Dr.  I^ttrldi  in  receni 
yiiTSiKe  we  were  b«>^ht  together 
through  my  membership  on  tiie  House 
SStS^on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ws 
SuiS    pursuit    of    tje    cause    of 
Czechoslovak  self-determination    With 
Xit  detailing  the  problems  and  the  set- 
S^to  STttds  cause  has  received  over 
fchP  vears  it  is  sufficient  to  say  tt»t  Dr. 
£ttd?h  retained  a  Persjstent  bglef  in 
the  eventual  freedom  of  Czecho^vakla. 
L  one  who  shared  that  hope  wltti  him 
and  Sittaues  to  support  the  ^use  of 
tJSviSr  freedom,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  national  self-detern^tlon 
Sr  cieJhoslovakla.  I  take  ^if^^ 

nity  to  mark  the  Pa^s^g  "i.g'.J^^i 
Lettrich  and  to  pay  my  tribute  to  tnis 
^itd  man  who  devoted  tiie  bestpart 
of  his  life  to  working  and  fighting 
walnst  the  forces  of  oppression  and 
^rSSy  and  for  the  freedom  of  his  fel- 
low men  in  Czechoslovakia. 


JOZEP  LETTRICH 


(Mr  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  gi^ 
pe^^^n  to  extend  Ws^remaxks  at  tWs 
^totin  the  RBCORD  and  to  Include  ex 
traneous  matter.)  an«»aJter    sup- 

Mr.   MONAO^-  ^^t^SStia  ^ 

SSr  tie  IX  on  No^-Tth?As°' 
mourii  i*"^        .     chairman  of  the  As- 

SlvlS'SSii-^n^STds^, 
Lettrtoh  was  one  ?<  '^'S^l  the 

rd1S..Sry'Sr,°^t*eVlf£'5- 
Z>  stpongls  «''>»'^'?i'  ,'ii^'S  MB 

rtS,s'ifnt»ir^ 

totaUtarlans  first  from  Germany  w 
'^'^'wToJS'Siele^rsoJ.h^^ 

Se  N^  toSactlvltles,  but  managed 
t/>  escape  their  grasp.  ,     ^     ,  xv.^ 

L%ssrr'SvS'ss.aSi 

'"'Sttr  Us  brlel  postwar  eipertenoe  wlUi 
"^r^S^'S^r'StJe*^: 

Irw^s^ers^dS^ 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

""^.TE^'lttniie  request  of  Mr 
GERM.D  R.  FORD) .  from  4  p.m.  today  and 
STe balance  of  the  week,  on  accomit  of 
official  business   as  a  member   of   tne 
iSuse  select  Committee  on  Crime 

mT  WIGGINS  (at  Uie  request  of  ^ 
GERALD  R.  FORD) ,  for  December  4,  5,  and 
fiTSn  account  of  official  busmess. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent.  Permission  to 
adSe^he  House,  f ollow  ng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  spec^l  orders  here 
tof ore  entered,  was  granted  to .  .  .„, . 
Mr  PATMAN,  for  15  mlnut^,  today, 
to  re^  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  GREEK  of  Oregon,  for  60  mm 
ut^  today;  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
^krSd  include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr  Quii,  for  1  hour,  today. 
Mr.  A^ES,  for  60  minutes  today^ 
rThe  following  Members   (at  the  re 
ouSTof  Mr  Mc^NALD  of  Michigan)  and 
rre>5L  i.d  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  CoNTE.  for  10  m^"^";  *^*^ay 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio,  for  1  hour  today. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  for  20  minuses,  today. 
Mr.  STAGGERS,  for  20  minutes,  twiay.  to 
revS  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In 
elude  extraneous  matter.  .„^-_.  j^ 

Mr  GiAMO,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
rev£  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 

^^"^  ScH  Sr60°S^utes.  on  December 
lo'^SSfe  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  STEiGER  of  Wisconsin,  for  60  min 
utes.  today. 
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Mr.  QoNZALB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OiAiMO) .  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  Include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Plynt  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Klippi  following  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin  on  the  conference  report, 
amendment  No.  5. 

Mr.  Randall  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Atris  during  his  remarks  on  his 
special  order  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  ScHERLi  during  his  remarks  on 
Mr.  Ayrzs'  special  order  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  during  her  spe- 
cial order  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  OiAHfo  and  to  include  extraneous 
matteV^' 

Mr."  QuiE  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roudebush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Redss  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FxiGHAN  in  five  instances. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GXAiMO)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Qallaghss. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BUIJS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  564.  An  act  for  tbe  r«Uef  of  Mn.  Irene 
O.  Queja; 

8.  3019.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dug  Foo 
Wong;  and 

S.  2186.  An  act  to  authorize  a  Federal 
contribution  for  the  effectxiatlon  of  a  tranalt 
development  program  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal region,  and  to  further  tbe  objectives  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1966  (79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89-774 
(80  Stat.  1334) . 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, December  4, 1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAITONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1375.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  "Re- 
sources management,"  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  has  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1376.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Exceptive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  "Man- 
agement of  lands  and  resources,"  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  666);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1377.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Biireau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  "Man- 
agement and  protection,"  National  Park 
Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1378.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actual  procurement  receipts  for  med- 
ical stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies   and   equipment   pxu'poses    for   the 


quarter  ended  September  30,  1969,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1379.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  Improvements  needed  in  negotiating 
price*  of  noncompetitive  contracts  over  $100,- 
000  on  the  basis  of  contractors'  catalog  or 
market  prices.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1380.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  policies  covering  the  collection  of 
dollar  claims  from  tbe  Government  of  Viet- 
nam, Agency  for  International  Development, 
Dep«rtment  of  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1381.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission of  all  functions  and  administrative 
authority  now  vested  in  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  under  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1382.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(d)  of  tbe  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1383.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of 
tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1384.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; transmitting  a  report  on  contracts 
negotiated  for  experimental  and  research  and 
development  work  under  10  U.S.C.  2304(a) 
(11)  and  (16)  for  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2304(e);  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS: 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  referenced  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  AppropriaUons. 
H.R.  15090.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-98).  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  16064.  A  blU  to  give  identical  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  regulate 
premiums  and  giveaways  vised  in  soliciting 
deposits;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


Bv  Mr.  DADDABIO : 
H  R  15066  A  bill  to  amend  tiie  Intergov- 
er^ent^  cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  to- 
'pZ.  mtergovernmenui  relatloi«Wl»  ^- 
tween  the  United  SUtes  and  the  St»t«i™* 
miSiclpalitles,  and  the  economy jmd  ef^ 
Micy  of  Government,  by  providing  Pea«^ 
^pe^tion  and  assistance  In  the  estabUsh- 
S  and  strengthening  of  State  «^d  loca 
offices  of  consumer  protection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

HS,  15066.  A  blU  to  amend  the  rederai 
Tra^  commission  Act  to  extend  P«>tectlOTi 
SaTnst  fraudulent  or  deceptive  Pr^ctlceB 
^demned  by  that  act  to  consumers  through 
effractions,  and  to  provide  for  class  action, 
for  acts  m  defraud  of  consv^:  to  h^ 
committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 

Commerce.  oto*o  <>i7r<*». 

H  R  16067.   A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H  R  16068.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
social'  Security  Act  to  increase.  In  the  case 
^individuals  having  40  or  more  quarter  of 
coverage,  the  number  of  years  which  may  be 
dUreganied  in  compuUng  such  Ind'yldu'l  s 
aSe  monthly  wage,  and  to  P^vlde  that 
for  benefit  computation  P^P^^-j?, '^*^« 
insured  status  and  average  monthly  wage 
will  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  an  age-62  cut- 
off (the  same  as  presenUy  provided  In  the 
^^of  w^en);  t^  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

ByMr.  McEWEN: 
H  R  15069.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  Bridge  Authority  to  construct 
maintain,  and  operate  an  additional  tol 
bridge  across  the  St.  I^wrence  River  at  or 
new-  cape  Vincent,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflajrs^^^^  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ECKHARDT  )  • 

H  R  15070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cle^  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  national 
standards  governing  emissions  from  station- 
ary so^rcel.  to  create  a  Federal  duty  ^o*  .f 
pollute  the  atmosphere,  to  P^^^'^.f^' 
Uonal  public  and  private  remedies  for  the 
abatement  of  air  pollution,  and  f or  oth« 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BYBNES  of  Wisconsin): 
HR  16071  A  bin  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tl^al"  years  the  duty-free  status  of  cerum 
S$te  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  ser^ 
mg  m  oombat  zones:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGEai: 
HJl.  16072.  A  bin  to  provide  'or  unUom 
and  equitable  treatinent  of  persons  ^^^ 
from  their  homee.  businesses,  or  farms  by 
P^ral  and  federany  assisted  programs  and 
^S^nsh  uniform  and  "J^^^'  ^^^1 
oulsltlon  policies  for  Federal  and  redely 
S^  prWrams:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 

"'  "^"b^"  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bakkett,  Mrs.  Suixivan,  Mr.  AsHUtr, 
Mr.   MooBKEAD,  Mr.   Stephens,   Mr. 

ST     GEKMAIN,     Mr.     GONZAIXZ,     Mr. 

MiNisH,  Mr.  GrrxTS,  Mr.  Annttnoo. 
Mr  REES,  Mr.  GRimN,  Mr.  Hanixt, 
Mr    Brasco,    Mr.    Harrington,   Mr. 
HALPKRN,  and  Mr.  BLACKBrmN) : 
HR    16073.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Feder^ 
Deposit   insurance   Act   to  require   Insurwl 
banks  to  maintain  certain  records^  to  re- 
quire that  certain  transactions  In  ^.S.  cur- 
rency  be  reported  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  nunols: 
HJl  16074.  A  bin  to  amend  "tie  10.  United 
Stat«  code,  m  order  to  Improve  the  Judicial 


mKhlnery  of  mUltary  oovaX»-tOMitiMX  ^*- 
SSXg  delense  counsel  and  Jury  "^5^ 
??^m  the  control  of  a  mll't^y  ~^^f. 
who  convenes  a  court-martial  a^d  by  CTeet- 
mg  an  mdependent  trial  «>mm^d  fw  J^ 
purpose  of  preventing  command  ^"«^ 
or  VhT  appearance  of  commwd  ^^'^ 
from  advVrid^  affecting  the  fa^iess  of  mlU- 
taxy  judicial  proceedings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE:  -,rrTT 

HR    16(y76.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIH 
of  the  Social  Seciurlty  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment urSU  the  program  of,l»«»lth  msuranoe 
for  the  aged  for  services  furnished  an  in- 
dividual by  a  home  maintenance  worker  (in 
Slndl^dual-s  home)  as  part  of  a  home 
health  services  plan;  to  Uie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.    ^^ 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HR    16076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  secure  the  right  to  vote 
Sr  ^rtaln  persons  who  are  Uterate  In  a  lan- 
guS  other  than  EngUsh  notwlUistandlng 
lariish  language  literacy  requirements,   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.^6(W7:  Awil  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  social  security  Act  to  provide  PfJ™*^ 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
^Ln^f^supplementary  medical  lr«umK« 
be^fits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  CLANCY:  .„„,-„     , 

H  R  15078.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  social  Security  Act  to  provide  Payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
™  of  supplementary  medical  l^u^^ 
befits  for  me  aged;  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

BvMr.  HEXSTOSKI:  ,„.„„    , 

HR  16079.  A  bill  to  amend  tttte  XVIH  of 
the  social  security  Act  to  Include  pay^* 
under  part  A  thereof  for  the  coets  of  serv- 
"c^  ne^  for  the  treatment  of  any  dental 
(^ndS  or  affliction:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByJilr.  JACOBS: 
HJl  15080.  A  bin  to  amend  section  601 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
quire ttie  Admlnlsti-ator  of  tixe  Feden^l  Avla- 
?lon  Administration  to  prescribe  rules  and 
reKulatlons  providing  for  the  mandatory  In- 
stSJatlon  of^  transponder  equipment  ^^ 
all  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
qt&te  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Dwike, 
Mr.  Clanct,  Mr.  McEwen,  and  Mrs. 
BKOOf  IlUnols) : 
HR  16081.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  name  of  any  certain  deceased  serviceman 
unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  Is  given 
by  tiie  next  of  kin  of  tiie  serviceman;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE : 
H  R  16082.  A  bUl  to  amend  tUle  n  of  the 
Social'  Security  Act  to  increase,  in  the  case 
^ndlvlduaJ  having  40  or  more  quarters 
of  coverage,  tiie  number  of  years  which  may 
be  dlsrM&rded  in  computing  such  Indlvld- 
^rsTv^e  monthly  wage,  and  to  provide 
that,  for   benefit  computation  P^rpoflM.   a 
man's  Insured  status  and  average  monthly 
wage  win  be  figured  on  tiie  basU  of  an  age- 
Mcutoff  (the  same  as  preeentiy  provided  In 
Se^e  of  women);  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16083.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  Of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-per. 
cent  across-the-board  Increase  »n  monthly 
benefits,  with  subsequent  cost-of-living  In- 
creases in  such  benefits  and  a  mlnlnium  pri- 
mary benefit  of  $80;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.    

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HJl.  15084.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    a    commission    on    Mexican- 
American  History  and  Culture,  and  for  other 


purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Bducatloa 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WIOOINS: 
H.R  16086.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  code,  to  authorize,  under  reguUtlons 
of  the  Postmaster  General  tiie  tr«asmU-lon 
of  mall  by  executive  departinents  •»«  *««^- 
"e.  under  a  simplified  form  of  ^'^^^ 
emergency  situations,  and  for  other  pvu- 
5^:  to  the  committee  on  Post  Office  and 
civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R  16090.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  ttie  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1970,  and  for  other  pur- 

poses. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

HJ.R«8.1020.   Joint   resolution   proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United   States  relative  to  equa^  rights  for 

men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

•'"'"'''^Mr.  ANNUNZIO   (for  Wm^«.  Mr. 
Baowj*  of  CaUfomia,  Mr.  Bxttton. 
Mr  CukT,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  DI0O8,  Mr.  Donohux,  Mr.  Evws 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Hou- 
FiELD,  Mr.  McDABE,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr. 
Olsen,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
RYAN,  and  Mr.  St.  OK<a) : 
H    con.   Res.  462.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   Congress   relating 
t^^Xs^and    broadcasts    which    defame 
stereotype,    ridicule,    demean,    or    degrade 
eSc.^a;;lal,  and  reUglous  groups;   to  the 
committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

'"^'*'*'bv  Mr  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ASHLEY,  Mr.  BURTON  of  California, 
Mr  CLAY,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Con- 
YERs  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla,  Mr. 
Farb'stein,  Mr.  Oaydos,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lecoett,  Mr.  Lowen- 
STEIN,  Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
PIKE  Mr.  REE8,  Mr.  Schetter,  Mr. 
STOKES,  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  ViooRiTO,  and 
Mr.  Whalen  ) :  .   ^,       »„ 

H  con.  Res.  463.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
^Ident  of  the  United  States  should  take 
Prompt  and  effective  action  to  correct  an  in- 
eqS  m  the  case  of  A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  Bllil^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  ana 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  M.  BROTZMAN:  ,  „  ^  ^ 

H.R.  15086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  Mlddleton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclary_    ^  ^^j^yj^  ^t  California: 

HR  15087    A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of   Hugo 
cS;  to  tiie  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HR    16088.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ml  Ja 
PaTk    to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'   By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
HR  16089.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  LouUi 
A.^rbert:  to  the  Committee  on  Uie  Judi- 
ciary. ^^^^^^^^__ 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

148  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
BeiSi??.  a^m^<Si«and,  CaUf..  reUtive 
^'^urvlvor  annuities,  wWch  was  refen^d 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rter«rfojf,  December  4,  1969 


The  Bouse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DX>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the 
wisdom  0/  men.  hut  <n  the  power  ot 
Qod.—l  C!orinthlans  2:  5. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  art  the 
source  of  all  our  being  and  the  com- 
panion of  our  way,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  creative  ideas  which  come  to  life 
within  us  and  for  the  deeper  experiences 
of  daily  existence  which  enable  us  to  real- 
ize the  power  of  Thy  presence.  We  are 
grateful  for  every  awakening  of  mind 
that  comes  helping  us  to  see  human 
need  and  bidding  us  to  share  with  others 
what  we  ourselves  so  richly  enjoy. 

By  Thy  spirit  may  we  learn  to  live  im- 
selflshly  and  be  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  and  the  future  of  our 
country.  Walking  with  Thee  may  we  go 
forward  buHding  that  which  is  good  and 
true  that  Thy  kingdom  of  justice  and 
love  and  brotherhood  may  come  upon 
this  earth.  Amen. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  faUed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Joiunal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  118.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congrasa  to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning 
compACt,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  others  to  cooperate  with  the 
planning  agency  thereby  created,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hil. 
14159)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water,  pol- 
lution control,  and  power  development, 
including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1970,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  messtige  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  the  amendment 
numbered  5  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


Abbitt 
Abemethy 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
BeU.  Calif. 
Bow 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burleson,  Tez. 
CabeU 
CahlU 
Casey 
CeUer 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Culver 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  La. 
Bllberg 
Eylns,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Pulton,  Pa. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


[Roll  No.  302] 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Oallflanakts 

Oallagber 

Oaydoe 

Gray 

Oreen,'  Oreg. 

Ortfflths 

Orover 

Halpem 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mann 
Martin 
Mayne 
MesklU 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Neal.  Cla. 
Passman 
Pepper 


PbUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Pollock 

PoweU 

Qulllen 

BaiUback 

Reid.  NY. 

Relfel 

BeuBS 

Rivers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Taylor 

Teagxie,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watkins 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

wnght 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  322 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CHARLES 
BENNETT  DEANE 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though many  have  already  read  or 
heard  about  it,  it  is  with  sadness  that 
I  announce  to  this  House  that  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  former  Members, 
Charles  Bennett  Deane,  died  on  Tuesday 
night,  November  25.  1969.  Charlie  was 
71  years  of  age.  North  Carolina  and  the 
Nation  lost  a  distinguished  citizen  and 
friend  in  the  passing  of  this  humble  pub- 
lic servant,  who  served  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina  so 
ably  and  well  in  the  80th,  81st,  82d,  83d, 
and  84th  Congresses. 

Charles  Deane  gave  generously  of  his 
time  and  talents  in  the  halls  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  coimcils  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  also  in  the  total  Christian 
community.  He  was  a  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated Christian  who  believed  in  putting 
his  faith  into  practice  every  day. 

From  1932  to  1959  Charles  Deane  was 
the  highly  capable  recording  secretary 
of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North 
Carolina.  Following  that  long  period  of 
service  he  received  the  highest  honor 
which  the  Baptist  State  Convention  can 
bestow  upon  one  of  its  members,  when  he 


was  elected  president  of  the  convention 
for  two  successive  terms. 

Charles  Deane  was  bom  In  Anson 
County,  N.C..  on  Nov«nber  1,  1898,  and 
received  his  law  degree  from  Wake  For- 
est College  in  1923.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  that  same  year  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Rockingham,  N.C. 

From  1926  to  1934  he  was  register  of 
deeds  in  Richmond  County.  N.C.  Later, 
he  was  an  attorney  for  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  Washmgton,  D.C. 

Long  active  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
Charles  Deane  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Richmond  County  Democratic  executive 
committee  from  1932  to  1946. 

He  was  elected  to  the  80th  Congress 
and  served  this  body  with  honor  and 
distinction  from  1947  to  1957.  After  his 
outstanding  and  dedicated  service  in  the 
Congress  came  to  an  end,  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law,  and  also  established 
an  insurance  br<Aerage  business  in  his 
hometown  of  Rockingham. 

A  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  a  variety 
of  good  causes,  Charles  E>eane  had  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  Christian  higher 
education  and  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Meredith  College, 
a  girls  school,  in  Raleigh,  N.C,  and  a 
trustee  of  Wake  Forest  University  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Charlie  Deane  was  a  quiet,  kind,  and 
gentle  man,  extremely  personable,  but 
with  an  unassuming  personality.  He 
endetu'ed  himself  to  all  who  came  to 
know  him  and  had  a  host  of  friends  of 
every  race,  creed,  and  color.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  ever  heard  him  raise  his  voice  in 
anger  or  malice. 

At  times,  as  is  the  case  with  every 
public  official,  Charlie  Deane  foimd  him- 
self taking  an  unpopular  position  in  con- 
nection with  decisions  he  had  to  make 
here.  Whatever  his  position  may  have 
been  on  any  given  issue,  especially 
highly  controversial  ones,  I  think  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  he  took  it  with  courage 
and  conviction,  often  stating  that  he 
knew  his  position  probably  would  hurt 
him  back  home  but  he  just  felt  that  way 
and  could  not  do  otherwise. 

I  believe  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas)  ,  and  I  are  the  only  present  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Carolina  delegation 
who  were  here  when  Charlie  Deane  was 
a  Member  of  the  House — although  all  of 
our  delegation  knew  him  either  person- 
ally or  by  reputation. 

I  am  sure  I  speak,  not  only  for  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  in  the  House, 
but  for  every  Member  of  this  body  who 
knew  and  served  with  Charlie  Deane 
when  I  say  we  are  truly  sorry  over  his 
passing.  At  the  same  time,  we  recall  with 
pride  the  many  significant  contributions 
he  made  to  the  life  and  well-being  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Nation. 

We  would  like  for  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Deane,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family  to  know  that  we  share  their  loss 
and  that  they  have  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy during  their  hours  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

°^.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
coUeague  for  giving  me  t^«  oP^l^f  g 
to  join  him  in  paying  this  tribute  or 
respect  to  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 
league, Charles  Bennett  Deane. 

As  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
has  already  pointed  out,  Charles  Deane 
was  an  rmft""'"'*"*  man.  although  he 
^  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  served 
with  honor  and  distinction  here  in  the 
House  for  a  number  of  years,  af f  I  ¥^ 
iSe  all  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
served  with  him  wlU  join  in  stating  that 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  with 
the  courage  of  those  convictions. 

There   was   nothing   negative   a^ut 
Charles  Deane.  You  could  always  find 
him  taking  his  stand  on  controversial 
Issues,  and  that  stand  was  based  on  what 
he   thought  was   right  irrespective   of 
whether  his  position  wasthe  majority 
or  the  minority  one.  Despite  the  fact 
that  during  most  of  his  pubUc  life  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  controversy,  one  of 
the  things  I  admired  most  about  hJm 
was  that  he  never  seemed  to  lose  his 
temper,  never  spoke  harshly  of  Ws  poUt- 
ical  WPonents,  and  displayed  in  his  pub- 
lic activities  the  genUe  spirit  that  charac- 
terized his  private  life. 

CharUe  was  a  devoted  husband  and 
father,  and  he  was  a  devout  Christian. 
He  wsi  not  only  a  Christian  on  Sunday 
when  he  attended  religious  services  but 
he  practiced  his  religion  every  day  of 
the  week.  He  was  deeply  sincere  and  was 
without  guile. 

After  leaving  Congress,  CharUe  D^e 
remained  in  Washington  and  for  awhile 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law;  but  the 
life  of  a  permanent  resident  in  Wash- 
ington did  not  appeal  to  him  so  in  due 
time  he  returned  to  his  native  Richmond 
County  in  North  Carolina  and  to  the  city 
of  Rockingham  where  he  lived  when  he 
was  first  elected  to  Congress.  Badt  home 
as  a  private  citizen,  he  maintained  a  k^n 
interest  in  poUtics  and  government  but 
devoted  most  of  his  time  working  for  his 
beloved  Baptist  Church. 

Charlie  Deane  wiU  be  remembered  here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  so  long  as  any 
Members  remain  who  served  here  with 
him,  as  a  skilled  and  effective  Repre- 
sentative who  had  the  courage  of  his 

convictions.  ^  ..    ^w        ««i^ 

He  will  be  remembered  by  the  people 
at  home  as  a  devoted  pubUc  servant 
whose  interest  in  their  welfare  was 
undoubted. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  all  time 
by  his  dear  wife  and  children  as  a  devoted 
husband  and  father.  Mrs.  Jonas  joins 
me  in  extending  our  profound  sympathy 
to  them  as  they  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thMk 
my  colleague,  the  gentieman  from  North 

Carolina.  ^     ^  ,j  *« 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  tiie  gentleman  frran 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack),  who 
knew  our  coUeague  very  well  and  for 

whom  I  am  sure  Charles  Deane  had  the 

greatest  respect. 
Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our 

former  colleague  and  my  dear  and  val- 


ued friend,  Charles  B.  Deane.  of  North 

Charlie  Deane  served  with  great  ability 
and  outstanding  courage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  10  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  legislators  with 
whom  I  have  ever  served. 

He  had  an  intense  love  of  our  country. 
He  was  a  great  American.  CharUe  Deane 
was  also  possessed  of  de«)  faith  and  more 
so,  of  strong  moral  conviction  and  cour- 

CharUe  Deane  beUeved  in  God,  lUs 
Word  and  His  law,  and  more  so— he  uved 
as  he  beUeved.  _     ..    ,^ 

It  can  weU  be  said  of  CharUe  Dewie 
that  he  accepted  poUtical  defeat  rather 
than  compromise  his  moral  convictions, 
or  to  foUow  the  pathway  of  poUtical  ex- 
pediency where  he  felt  such  Journey  vio- 
lated the  moral  code. 

If  some  newspaperman  or  columnist 
wanted  to  write  a  constructive  ^tlcle  of 
examples  of  moral  courage  in  pubUc  life 
they  could  easily  find  CharUe  Deane  and 
his  Uf  e  a  No.  1  subject. 

For  CharUe  Deane.  as  I  have  stated, 
"lived  as  he  beUeved."  He  was  tinily  one 
of  God's  noblemen. 

I  telephoned  Mrs.  Deane  the  other  day 
and  conveyed  to  her  and  her  son  and 
daughters  the  deep  feeUngs  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack and  myself  in  Uieir  bereave- 
ment. I  again,  for  Mrs.  McCormack  and 
myself,  extend  to  Mrs.  Deane  and  hw 
loved  ones  our  profound  sympathy  m 
their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  oiur  Speaker 
for  his  very  gracious  tribute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WiU  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr    FOUNTAIN.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield'  to    our    distinguished    minority 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  was  my 
Drivilege  to  serve  a  number  of  years  m 
this  body  wiUi  CharUe  Deane.  He  was 
a  good  friend,  an  outstanding  legisla- 
tor and.  as  the  distinguished  Speaker  has 
said,  he  was  a  man  of  great  mor^  m- 
tegrity.  He  lived  a  life  of  honor  and  Ws 
convictions  were  of  tiie  high^t.  As  the 
Speaker  said,  he  was  more  wiUing  to  be 
defeated  poUticaUy  than  to  sacrifice  his 
devotion  to  principle. 
I  extend  to  his  famUy  my  deepest 

condolences.  ^i„^^t« 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  nUnority 

leader  for  his  gracious  tribute. 

Mr.    SIKES.    Mr.    Speaker,   wiU   the 

gentleman  yield?  ,., +„ 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

the    "distinguished     gentleman     from 

Florida.  ..  1.  M  ^ 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  <Hi  *»»»"  <>» 
the  Florida  delegation,  I  want  to  say  that 
we   are   deeply   grieved  to   learn  that 
CharUe  Deane  has  passed  on.  He  was  one 
of  my  very  close  friends.  I  knew  htoi 
intimately.  I  admired  his  courage.  Ws 
abiUty,  his  steadfastness,  his  loyalty  to 
our  country.  He  loved  America  and  he 
loved  its  institutions.  He  stood  for  thraa 
and  by  them  every  day  that  he  served 
here.  He  was  indeed  a  wonderful  person 
to  know  and  his  service  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  was  outstanding.  I  Jom 
with  my  coUeagues  in  expressing  our 
deep  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Deane  and  to^ 
of  the  famUy  in  their  very  great  be- 
reavement. 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gwiUe- 
man  from  Florida  for  hl»  very  thought- 
ful words.  ,..      .        __ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wlU  the  genU«nan  yield? 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man "from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  MnJ*»). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  CharUe  Deane  and  I  came  to 
Congress  together.  A  friendship  sprang 
up  between  us,  a  friendship  which  was 
very  close.  I  admired  him  for  aU  the 
traits  that  have  been  mentioned  here  by 
my  coUeagues,  and  I  give  witness  that 
they  were  as  substantial  as  we  have  been 

^I  extend  to  his  wife  and  family  the 
very  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Miller 
family.  He  exempUfled  the  closing  words 
of  KipUng's  poem  "If"  because  he  could 
very  weU  "waUc  with  kings  and  keep  the 
common  touch." 

Mr   FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 

MU.LER).  ,^      ,  . 

Mr  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  tim'e  when  so  much  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  keeping  the  affairs  of  church 
and  nation  separate,  it  is  easy  to  forget 
that  what  is  good  for  the  soul  canof  ten 
be  good  for  tiie  State.  Charles  B.  Deane. 
who  served  in  this  Chamber  for  8  years, 
never  forgot,  and  those  same  quaUties 
which  made  him  a  Ufe-long  leader  in 
the  Baptist  church  made  him  a  leader 
in  Congress  from  1947  to  1956.  Mr.  Deane 
died  November  24  at  his  home  in  North 
CaroUna  after  a  long  mness.  Those  who 
knew  him  in  Washington  and  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  in  North  CaroUna  knew 
C  B  Deane  was  a  practicing  Christian. 
Mr  Deane  was  the  son  of  sharecrop- 
pers, and  ttie  love  otf  Nortii  CaroUna 
hund  Uiat  his  parents  tUled  never  died. 
Five  years  ago  when  he  was  stnmgiy 
urged  to  seek  another  term  in  Congress, 
he  decUned  explaining  that  he  wanted 
to  work  for  a  local  education  bond  issue. 
Trained  as  an  attorney  at  Wake  Forest 
Law  School,  Mr.  Deane  was  recording 
secretary  for  tiie  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion fr«n  1932  to  1959.  Afterwards  he 
served  as  its  president  for  2  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  dedicated  pubUc  servant 
he  was  a  great  layleader,  and  he  brought 
his  Christian  convictions  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  his  country.  Once  he  ad- 
mitted he  was  "disturbed  by  the  shock- 
slums  in  sight  of  our  church  steeples, 
and  he  contended  tiiat  "too  many  good 
men  are  on  the  sideUnes  and  are  h^itafj; 
to   take   a   stand   for  what  is  right. 
Throughout  his  71  years,  Mr.  Deane  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  one  of  the    Utue 
men."  Those  of  us  whose  Uves  he  touched 
know,  as  one  North  CaroUna  editoriaUst 
saddened  by  his  passing,  that  "the  label 
was  appropriate  to  his  unassuming  per- 
sonaUty  but  clearly  not  to  his  achieve- 
ments." ^  ,  M-*««« 

Mr  Speaker,  my  State  and  my  Nation 
have  "lost  a  true  friend— one  who  was  im- 
afrald  to  serve  his  God  and  his  country 
simultaneously. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  withm  which 

to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rxcord  in 
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connection  with  the  passing  of  our  for- 
mer colleague  Charlie  Deane. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  very  happy  to  reply 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

It  is  my  intention  to  ask  that  we  go 
over  until  Monday  when  the  session  con- 
cludes today. 

-The  4>rogram  for  next  week  is  a  very 
heavy  program. 

Monday,  of  course,  Is  District  day.  No 
District  bills  are  scheduled;  so  we  will 
schedule  for  Monday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week— I  will  say  in  advance,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  in  my  judgment,  will 
include  Friday  and  Saturday— the  fol- 
lowing bills: 

H.R.  15090,  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  fiscal  year  1970; 

The  fo.-eign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year 
1970; 

H.R.  4259.  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  which  will  come  up  under 
an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate; 

H.R.  12321.  the  Economic  Opportiuiity 
Act  Amendments  of  1969,  under  an  open 
rule  with  3  hoiurs  of  debate; 

H.R.  15095,  to  provide  for  a  15-percent, 
across-the-board,  benefit  increase  imder 
the  social  security  insurance  system;  and 

S.  740,  to  establish  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  and  for  other  purposes, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  has  advised  that  next  week  he 
will  seek  to  call  up.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, two  bills  which  have  to  do  with  the 
suspension  of  duties,  which  are  noncon- 
troversial,  which  have  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
These  are  H.R.  14956  and  H.R.  15071. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and 
any  further  program  will  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  indicated  that 
the  social  security  amendments  will  be 
progrtuned.  That  was  not  on  the  original 
Ust. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  We  just  added  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman identify  when  next  week  it  will 
be  programed? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  We  have  scheduled  it  as 
the  next  to  last  order  of  business  for 
next  week. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Which  means, 
imdoubtedly,  late  Friday  or  Saturday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  MlcUgan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  will  endeavor  to  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee  on  Tuesday  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  rule.  We  will  only 
ask  for  1  hoiu-  of  general  debate.  That 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  in  our  com- 
mittee. My  guess  is  ihat  we  could  dis- 
pose of  it  in  less  time  than  that.  There 
would,  I  assume,  be  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage, since  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  many 
Members  are  Interested  in  and  perhaps 
would  like  to  be  recorded  as  favoring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  for  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield. 

PEBMIsmoN  FOR  COMMlrm  OK  WATS  AND 
MEANS  TO  rax  BXPORT  ON  H.R.  1509S  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY.  DXCRMBXR  S 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
facilitate  this  matter  and  expedite  it,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  have  imtil  mid- 
night Friday,  December  5,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  15095. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  make  an  observation.  That  is, 
we  are  talking  about  legislation  for  next 
week.  The  Committee  on  Rules,  it  will  be 
recalled,  in  the  past  two  sessions  fixed 
a  closing  date  in  order  to  expedite  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  beyond 
which  applications  would  not  be 
received. 

We  want,  of  course,  to  work  with  the 
leadership  and  with  the  House  in  getting 
whatever  is  necessary  to  be  passed  before 
the  Christmas  holidays,  but  this  is  not 
the  final  action  of  this  Congress,  the 
91st  Congress.  The  committee  is  very 
restless,  as  is  the  House,  about  getting 
adjourned  at  some  reasonable  time,  at 
least  so  we  can  get  home  in  time  to  hang 
up  our  stockings  on  Christmas  Eve. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
announce  to  iht  ccmmlttees,  and  par- 
ticularly the  chairmen  of  the  commit- 
tees, that  we  do  not  propose  to  take  up 
any  new  matter  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  other  than  a  couple  of  bills  that 
expire  during  this  month. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  increase  In  the  social  security  bene- 
fits that  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  today. 
Frankly,  the  committee  imanimously  re- 
ported this  bill,  and  it  did  so  In  a  sense 


on  an  emergency  basis,  because  we  felt 
it  was  an  emergency  as  it  was  necessary 
we  should  take  this  action  as  promptly 
as  possible,  with  the  understanding  that 
other  provisions  for  possible  changes  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  would  go  over 
until  next  year  but  that  this  item  was  of 
the  highest  priority  and  therefore  should 
be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  the  urge  to  get 
this  message  across  I  did  omit  to  say 
that  I  have  been  spoken  to  by  the  Speak- 
er about  this  bill  and,  of  course,  we  ex- 
pect to  have  at  least  one  more  meeting, 
and  that  will  be  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  (Mr.  Colher)  for  one  fur- 
ther question,  what  would  happen,  for 
example,  if  we  required  a  rule  for  an  ap- 
propriation bill  before  the  Christmas 
holidays?  Would  we  assume  that  that 
would  be  required  to  go  over  beyond 
whatever  recess  we  might  take  at  the 
Christmas  holiday? 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Again  I  am  afraid  that 
my  statement  was  not  complete.  There 
has  been  an  understanding  with  the 
leadership  and  the  Speaker  that  that  is 
an  emergency  matter  on  the  question  of 
these  appropriations  and,  assuming  and 
with  the  hope  that  those  can  be  taken 
care  of  next  week,  I  would  think  that  that 
would  be  an  exception. 

What  I  was  really  tnring  to  do.  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  this  to  my  friend, 
was  to  try  to  get  across  to  the  House  and 
to  the  chairman  of  these  committees  par- 
ticularly that  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is 
going  to  be  very  reluctant  and  reticent 
about  taking  up  any  new  matters  in  order 
that  we  might  adjourn. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  House  Commerce  Committee 
passed  several  measiu-es  which  should  be 
acted  on  this  session.  Most  of  the  bills 
were  bills  to  extend  or  renew  legislation 
which  is  already  on  the  books.  For  in- 
stance, one  bill  was  to  extend  the  author- 
ity to  make  formula  grants  to  schools 
of  public  health;  a  bill  to  extend  the 
program  of  assistance  for  health  services 
for  domestic  migrant  agricultiu"al  work- 
ers; a  bill  consenting  to  the  extension 
and  renewal  of  the  interstate  compact  to 
conserve  oil  and  gas;  and  other  impor- 
tant bill  was  to  amend  the  community 
mental  health  centers  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  imder  that  act  for 
community  health  centers  and  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and 
narcotic  addicts. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  his  committee  would 
want  to  take  action  on  these  bills.  Some 
of  the  measures  have  actually  and  tech- 
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nically  terminated,  and  these  bills  must 
be  passed.  I  have  discussed  this  vrtth  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
understand,  of  course,  that  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  wUl  be  discussing  these 
bills  with  him  in  person.  I  do  think  it  well, 
however,  to  point  out  that  whatever 
notice  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  attempting  to  convey  to  the 
House  today  would  not  preclude  his  com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  from  taking 
action  on  these  vital  measures  which  are 
not  controversial,  but  which  have  great 
impact  and  importance  to  our  country. 

I  hope  this  matter  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  full  Rules  Committee  be- 
cause these  bills  should  be  acted  on  this 
session. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me?  .  , ^  ^    .^ 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

Mr  MILLS.  Let  me  propound  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  may,  to  the  acting  majority 
leader.  Did  I  xmderstand  you  to  say 
that  the  bUls  you  enumerated  would  be 
taken  up  in  the  order  of  yoxir  enumera- 
tion of  them? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. ^  ^  ... 

Mr  MILLS.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  social  security  bill  to  be  taken 
up  sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
in  order  to  accommodate  Members  who 
want  to  be  here  to  vote  for  it?  That  is, 
if  some  later  arrangement  can  be  worked 

out.  , 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  assure  the  chairman  ol 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meansof 
that  if  we  can  possibly  do  the  same.  The 
main  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is  I  do 
not  want  somebody  to  come  back  to- 
morrow or  Monday  and  say  we  did  not 
announce  that  probably  the  House  will 
be  in  session  next  week  both  on  Friday 
and  Saturday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
DECEMBER  8 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana?   . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the   right  to  object,   the   quorum   call 
which  I  made  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion this  afternoon  demonstrates  that 
the  House  has  a  quorum  and  is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  do  business.  Yester- 
day when  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  (Mr.  Per- 
kins), refused  to  call  up,  as  scheduled, 
the   poverty   bill,   the   contention   was 
made  then  that  certain  members  of  the 
committee  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  and  study  the  substitute  amend- 
ment that  was  proposed  to  be  offered. 
They  have  now  had  that  opportunity. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  why  the  leader- 
ship cannot  bring  that  bill  up  today,  dis- 
pose of  general  debate  and  go  to  the 
amending  stage  tomorrow? 
Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    If    the 


gentteman  wlU  yield,  I  would  say  to  tiie 
genUeman  that  that  matter  was  dis- 
cussed here  on  yesterday  for  4  or  5  hours. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  nothing  mate 
I  can  add,  because  the  gentleman  heard 
the  discussion. 

Mr  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  making  the  point  that  the  con- 
tention of  those  who  opposed  the  caUtog 
up  of  the  bill  yesterday  was  because  they 
had  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  substitute  and  they  have  now 
had  that  opportunity. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  understand  the  genUe- 
man's  position  but  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain why  he  is  not  on  the  floor,  pre- 
pared to  bring  up  the  blU  today  so  that 
we  would  not  have  this  added  load  of  1^- 
islative  work  placed  upon  us  next  w««k? 
Mr  BOGGS.  I  think  If  we  established 
the  precedent  that  the  leadership  or  Miy- 
one  else  can  answer  as  to  why  Members 
are  not  on  the  floor,  it  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  precedent. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret,  and 
deeply  regret,  that  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  before 
the  House  today  other  than  perfunctory 
business,  and  this  is  Thursday,  while 
next  week  we  are  scheduled  to  work 
Friday  and  Saturday— in  other  words  all 
week— and  that  is  aU  right  with  me.  But 
why  not  divide  the  huge  workload  in  an 
orderly  fashion  when  there  is  legi^ation 
pending  and  available  to  be  considered? 
This  is  incredible  and  it  is  no  credit  to 
the  legislative  process  when  we  are  pre- 
sumably witiiin  days  of  adjournment  of 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on 
Wednesday  next  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KEEPING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

(Mr  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  tiie  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  ,        ^.         , 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
umn in  Saturday's  Washington  Post  W 
a  nationally  known  columnist  with  ref- 
erence to  the  conference  on  the  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  11612.  and  the  matter  of  pay- 
ment limitations  is  untrue. 

It  does  not  disturb  me  that  they  say 
I  appoint  conferees,  which  of  course  is 
not  true  though  those  appointed  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  my  choices. 
What  is  disturbing  Is  that  many  writers. 


commentators  and  others  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  to  provide  food  and  fiber 
we  first  must  make  it  worthwhile  to  pro- 
duce; that  to  have  a  stable  economy  we 
must  have  a  financially  soimd  agricul- 
ture. . 
So  far  as  the  conference  is  concemea, 
the  conferees  met  periodically  for  more 
than  a  month  and  tried  to  work  out 
satisfactory  language,  but  were  unaWe 
to  arrive  at  any  language  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  both  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees.  There  were  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  this  situation. 

The  author  of  the  limitation  provisions 
in  the  House,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  ex- 
empted producers  of  sugar  and  wool. 
Producers  of  cotton  were  excepted  by 
operation  of  law,  and  winter  wheat  had 
already  been  planted,  leaving  the  limita- 
tion where  Is  would  be  applied  only  to 
producers  of  spring  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

As  chairman,  I  wrote  the  language 
pointing  out  these  facts,  and  further 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  act  expires 
next  year  when  the  whole  law  must  be 
rewritten.  The  pertinent  language  ap- 
pears on  page  34680  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  18,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  have  asked 
why  such  large  payments  are  made  in 
some  cases  under  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram. This  question  was  raised  with  me 
by  the  clerk  at  the  registration  desk  of 
a  Holiday  Inn  at  which  I  stayed  some 
weeks  ago.  He  wanted  to  know  how  these 
large  payments  to  producers  could  be 
justified.  I  explained  that  I  had  opposed 
the  law,  but  since  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  it 
must  now  be  carried  out  imtil  it  expires 
In  another  year.  Then  I  said: 

"In  answer  to  your  question  about  the 
large  payments,  may  I  cite  you  an  illus- 
tration: I  have  just  rented  a  room  from 
you  at  $16  plus  tax;  how  about  renting 
me  a  wing?"  ,^  ^ 

"I  would  be  glad  to,"  he  replied. 
"How   many   rooms  are   there  In  a 
wing?" 
He  answered,  "There  are  100. ' 
I  asked,  "Will  you  let  me  have  the  100 
rooms  for  $16?" 

"No,  of  course  I  could  not  do  that;  i 
would  have  to  have  $1,600  for  a  wing." 

"Well."  I  said,  "the  big  payments 
come  from  the  fact  that  these  large  land- 
ovmers  rent  a  'wing'  to  the  Government. 
Instead  of  one  room.  It  was  the  Congress 
and  the  President  who  enacted  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965.  and  who  concluded 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  Government  to 
rent  acreage  from  landowners  to  keep  11 
out  of  production." 

Members  of  the  Congress  know  I  op- 
posed the  present  farm  program  when  it 
was  passed  in  1965.  I  said  then  that  for 
agricultural  producers  to  be  required 
to  sell  what  they  produced  at  world  prices 
while  paying  domestic  prices — with  built- 
in  labor  costs — for  their  equipment,  sup- 
pUes.  and  machinery  and  having  to  rely 
upon  annual  appropriations  to  make  up 
the  difference  largely  based  upon  land 
rented  to  the  Government  would  never 
work  ■  that  such  a  system  would  leave  the 
producer  of  much  food  and  fiber  depend- 
ent upon  annual  appropriation  by  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  for  part  of  his  cost 
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and  «n  bit  profit;  that  he  would  soon 
find  the  mwiey  withheld  hy  some  Con- 
gress, notwithstanding  the  law;  that  he 
would  become  the  object  of  terrific  attack 
from  the  urban  news  media;  would 
eventually  go  bankrupt  and.  from  the 
history  of  the  last  two  depressions,  would 
pull  the  rest  of  the  economy  down  with 
him.  However,  the  act  was  passed  and 
our  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Agriculture  has  done  its  best  to  carry 
out  the  law  as  it  exists,  by  recommend- 
ing funds  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  In 
this  effort  we  have  had  the  support  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  coliunnlst  said 
happened  did  not  happen;  and  what  did 
happen  was  reported  to  the  House  and 
Senate  tmd  is  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  attention 
given  to  the  payment  issue,  most  present- 
day  stories  overlook  the  fact  that  our 
committee  recommended  and  the  Con- 
gress provided  in  our  Appropriations  Act 
over  $2  billion  for  the  various  food  as- 
sistance programs,  Including  the  school 
lunch  and  school  milk  programs;  pro- 
:yide<\  the  full  amount  authorized  by  law 
for  food  stamps— $610  million. 

I  would  remind  you  that  years  ago  we 
insisted  on  publication  of  an  agricultural 
bulletin  on  human  nutrition  which  con- 
tinues to  be  published.  More  than  12,- 
000,000  copies  have  been  distributed. 

In  my  State  owe  committee  had  the 
Department  of  Welfare  to  send  a  special 
representative  to  every  person  who  was 
alleged  to  be  suffering  from  hunger, 
whose  name  we  could  obtain  so  that  the 
food  programs  could  be  made  available  to 
them.  EMsting  programs  were  made 
available.  In  other  States  we  were  never 
able  to  obtain  names.  We  further  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
supply  the  total  cost  of  food  for  any 
Individual  where  he  found  it  necessary. 

If  iteople  are  hungry,  we  need  to  know 
who  they  are  and  the  reason  for  their 
situation.  If  existing  programs  are  not 
reaching  them,  we  need  to  find  out  why 
and  then  make  such  changes  as  are  re- 
quired. Grabbing  a  huge  figure  out  of  the 
air,  without  facts  or  plans,  will  not  get 
the  job  done.  For  this  reason  we  con- 
tinue to  investigate  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  bill  we  took  many 
other  actions  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation.  In  addition  to 
loan  funds  we  provided  $46  million  in 
grants  for  water  and  sewerage  projects, 
provided  100  more  new  starts  on  water- 
sheds to  aid  in  pollution  control,  pro- 
vided for  the  one  thousand  and  one 
things  so  essential  to  all  consumers  for 
the  production  and  preservation  of  food 
and  fiber.  We  provided  for  meat  inspec- 
tion, quarantine,  protection  from  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  soil  conservation, 
regulation  of  pesticides,  all  of  which  sure 
necessary  to  maintain  our  high  standard 
of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  whip- 
ping boy  out  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural production,  for  there  are  only  about 
5  percent  of  our  pec^le  on  the  farm. 
May  I  say  it  is  a  dangerous  pastime  for 
the  consumer,  however;  for  if  we  do  not 
keep  it  worthwhile  to  produce  food  and 
fiber,  there  could  well  be  litUe  to  dis- 
tribute— and  all  could  go  hungry. 


AUTHOMZINa  CLKRK  TO  RBCETVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILUS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday, 
December  8,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2864 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  have  imtil 
midnight  Saturday,  December  6,  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  2864,  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing ftnrt  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genOeman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE   ON 

GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS     TO 

PILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  may  have  until 
midnight,  Saturday,  December  6,  to  file 
a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADIVONISTRATION  APATHY  TO- 
WARD THE  INDIAN— THE  SOBOBA 
INDIAN  BILL  A  CASE  STUDY 

(Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  have  often  heard 
the  phrase  "the  need  to  reassess  our  na- 
tional priorities."  My  purpose  here  to- 
day is  to  provide  a  practical  example  of 
this  problem — to  show  that  the  phrase  is 
not  simply  a  meaningless  generality. 

One  of  the  sad  consequences  of  the 
misappropriation  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sources is  the  plight  of  the  American  In- 
dian today.  The  Indians  face  increas- 
ingly severe  problems  such  as  poor  hous- 
ing, lack  of  adequate  sanitation  facili- 
ties, unemployment,  and  underemploy- 
ment, and  substandard  nutritional  and 
health  care.  The  rate  of  unemployment 
on  most  reservations  average  40  percent. 
Seventy  percent  of  California's  Indian 
population  have  incomes  below  $3,000. 

Yet  despite  these  severe  and  tragic 
conditions,  one  caimot  help  but  get  the 
impression  that  the  executive  branch 
has  all  but  forgotten  the  Indian  and  has 


relegated  the  solution  of  his  problems  to 
the  lowest  possible  priority  status. 

I  could  cite  many  examples  such  as 
the  inactivity  of  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunities.  However,  I 
would  like  to  provide  my  colleagues  with 
a  pergonal  example  of  the  low  priority 
given  to  Indian  legislation  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

In  1966, 1  introduced  H  Jl.  16017  at  the 
request  of  the  Soboba  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  approve  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Soboba 
band  of  mission  Indians  to  provide  for 
construction  of  a  water  distribution  sys- 
tem for  the  Soboba  reservation. 

The  negotiations  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram were  initiated  in  1956.  The  project 
was  approved  on  a  preliminary  basis  in 
1962.  The  Soboba  Tribe  ratified  the 
agreement  hi  an  election  held  in  1965.  I 
then  introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
the  program.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  requested  the  appro- 
priate departmental  reports.  None  were 
sent  then  and  none  have  been  received 
to  this  very  day  even  though  the  bill 
was  retatroduced  and  reports  requested 
e&ch  session  thereafter. 

In  1968,  at  the  request  of  the  Biu^au 
of  the  Budget,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion condiicted  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of 
the  Soboba  project  which  revealed  a  fa- 
vorable ratio  of  4.4  to  1.0.  However,  even 
after  the  study  the  Biureau  of  the  Budget 
has  refused  to  provide  a  report  of  any 
kind  giving  the  administration's  views 
on  the  legislation.  It  appears  that  In- 
dian problems  do  not  merit  the  same 
priority  as  do  other  programs. 

Pour  and  one-half  years  have  passed 
since  the  Soboba's  voted  to  ratify  the  pro- 
gram embodied  in  the  bill— now  H.R. 
3328.  They  are  now  beghming  to  wonder 
about  the  prospects  of  ever  having  the 
matter  resolved.  I  cannot  blame  them  for 
their  diminishing  confidence  in  their 
Government's  willingness  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  Is  designed 
to  provide  for  facilities  to  supply  the  So- 
boba Reservation  with  a  permanent 
source  of  water  supply  in  order  to  insure 
their  very  existence  and  future  economic 
progress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
has  been  willing  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
legislation.  To  this  date  the  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  provide  the  subcom- 
mittee with  the  necessary  reports  stat- 
ing its  views. 

I  ask  only  that  the  administration  take 
a  position  on  this  bill — whatever  that 
may  be — to  enable  the  subcommittee  to 
hold  hearings.  Even  to  oppose  the  bill 
would  be  preferable  to  relegating  it  to  the 
callous  back  burner  of  bureaucratic  in- 
difference. The  cruelest  stance  of  all  is 
that  of  apathy. 

Once  again.  I  call  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  reassess  national  priorities  and 
move  to  meet  the  pressing  social  needs  of 
the  American  Indian. 


PRELIMINARY  RELEASE  OF  AN  IN- 
TEROFFICE MEMORANDUM  BY 
THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

(Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

°^  KEE.  Mr.  speaker,  for  the  first 
tiC^slnce  the  passage  of^e  Landnm- 
JSflln  Act,  the  Labor  Dep^^^^l^ 
i^ipcted  itself  Into  the  preelection  cam- 
naim  of  a  major  labor  union.  It  has  done 
'^  S,  t\,t  hftsis  of  alleged  hnproprieties 
on  toe  p^  ome  prSldent  of  ti^e  United 
S^  wSers  of  America  and  several  of 

^'^'e  "Sasls  for  such  aUegations  is  not 

evident  in  ttie  reports  lss«ej J'yiSfil 
nartment  of  Labor.  To  the  contrary. 
mS^S  the  information  Is  already  weU- 
Mn  bewuse  of  the  election  campaign, 
S^S^reS^ available  to  botti  union 
^'embe'rf  ^d  the  «en«^PU{Ji^-<^er 
the  labor  laws  of  the  United  States. 

G  ven  these  facts,  it  Is  dlfBctUt  to  be- 
Ueve  Sat  the  Labor  Departm«°\„^f,^ 
S  but  a  partisan  poUUcal  motive  in  its 

^^5rs°S^r"'tSs\  a  serious  charge 
to^ake^t,  thTrecord  does  not  leave 
Siyotoer  alternative.  Obvio^  y^e  re 
Sort  issued  was  only  a  P^eU^ni^X: 
^document  in  the  nature  of  an  i^ter- 
Sffl^rmorandmn  rather  than  toe  ^ype 
ofexhaustive  investigation  one  would  ex- 
^t^?s  issuance  only  11  days  before  the 
SSon  election  adds  credence  to  toe 
toeory  of  political  motivation.  So,  too. 
doS^e  exclusion  of  any  information 
about  the  salary  and  expense  of  toe  rival 
candidate  in  toe  election^ 

Tf  the  Labor  Department  is  to  serve 
effMtivlly  it  must  do  so  objectively,  giv- 
ing favof  to  n?  one.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
it  has  done  so  in  tWs  instance. 

ThI  mOV  election  has  assumed  na- 
tional ^^cance.  Much  information 
aS  it  i^arried  in  the  news  jn^^^ 
The  American  people  by  nature  nave 
probably  chosen  sides. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
elSn  il  Sra  matter  for  the  general 
dwtorate.  Rather,  it  is  the  members  of 
to^uStwi  Mhie  Workers  who  must  de- 
dde  toe  SuTin  their  own  way.  accord- 
S  to  toe  UMW  constitution  and  the 

^deral  law.  If  the  la'^i?,,*'!;^^'  *Sf 
Govenunent  has  every  right  to  step  m. 
gS't^ther  hand,  no  other  exc^.  no 
other  motive  no  matter  how  noble,  can 
?Sfv  the  totrusion  of  outside  govem- 
Sll  prLs^^nto  the  UMWA  election^ 
For  to  permit  such  interference  j  to 
Lmehow  circumscribe  toe  nghts  of  toj 

Nation's  coal  miners  to  run  their  own 
affS.  a  position  which  is  obviously  un- 
tpnable  in  our  free  society. 

?  caU  upon  the  Labor  Department  to 
explain  their  actioi^  in  tWs^^^^y^J 
hope  that  they  can  do  so.  But,  Ij  they  QO 
nTor  cannot.  I  believe  the  matter  war- 
rants the  attention  of  the  Congress 

Mr  Speaker,  the  labor  laws  of  toe 
United  States  are  designed  to  Protect  toe 
rights  of  the  Americajij«)rker.  It  woi^d 
be  a  cruel  paradox  indeed  if  the  Depart- 
meSt'^^chaJged  wito  P|^tecjirj^^^^ 
would,  in  tois  instance,  inject  itseU  un 
wisely  and  tous  thwart  the  verj^  demo- 
cratic process  it  supposedly  defends. 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon 
day.  November  24  and  on  Tuesday.  No- 
?Sber  25,  I  was  in  my  congressional 
dlstiict  on  official  busings 

Mr  Speaker,  on  roUcall  No.  28S— H.R. 
11193.  the  National  Capital  l^ansporta- 
tion  Act^-on  toe  amendment  to  elin^- 
Sto  study  of  possible  extension  rfU« 
system  to  Dulles,  I  ask  \iiAt  the  R«cord 
%flect  Uiat  had  I  been  present.  I  would 

^^rrolTc^No.  289.  on  ^-1  Pa-f, 
of  toe  bill,  H.R.  11193.  I  ask  that  tiie 
Record  show  had  I  been  present,  I  would 

^ir,X;;'No."290,  on  tje  D^trlct  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Act  ^  196^ 
HJl  14916—1  would  have  voted  yea. 
on  Tuesday.  November  25  on  rg  call 
NO.  292,  on  H  Jl.  14741,  toe  Federal  H^h- 
wa^  Act  of  1969,  I  would  have  voted 

^Sle     SPEAKER.     The     gentleman's 
statement  wUl  appear  in  the  Rbcord. 
m.  STOKES.  I  toank  the  Speaker. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  GEN.  GEORGE 
H.  DECKER 


There  has  also  been  a  conscious  ac- 
ceJuS^^social  responsibility  by  the 
5SStey-an  acceptance  not  only  in 
wordsbut  in  deeds.  Major  chemical  com- 
p2S»  have  demonstrated  theirj^ing- 
ness  to  dedicate  real  resources^m  money 
and  highly  qualified  manpower-to  toe 

^^'SJbeen-andwUlb^vitalln 
solving  problems  of  great  importance  to 
S^ericans,  such  as  safety  on  toe  job 

and  in  the  home.  _,.     ♦  ^#  „ii   in 

It  will  be  most  important  of  all  in 
meeting  toe  urgent  need  to  Preserve  Md 
JSfe  toe  QuaUty  of  our  fvi^^;: 
ment-toe  purity  of  our  air  and  of  our 

"""^neral  Decker-like  the  patriotic 
AiSSSThe^has  set  an  outstandtog 
M^mnie  AS  he  steps  down  to  honor- 
SrSid^  hope  thoroi^Wy^  «Uoy- 
able-retirement.  we  look  to  BUI  Driver 
to  continue  on  the  course  the  general  has 
so  soundly  set. 

j^pnREMENT  OF  GEN.  GEORGE  H. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


(Mr    STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permi^ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 


(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hl^r^"^  at  Uus 
point  in  toe  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 

'^XKfr^.  speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  to  paying  re- 
^ts  to  Gen.  George  H.  Decker  on  the 
SSon  of  his  retirement  as  president 
STtoe  Manufacturing  Chemists  Asso- 

*^  oSrs  have  lauded-and  rightly  so- 
this  distinguished  soldier-citizen  s  bn- 
llant   record   as   a   commander   of  our 
mmtary  forces.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
he  demonstrated  equal  talent  ^  a  cost- 
conscious  administrator  at  the  Pentagon. 
S  5  years  in  the  office  of  the  Comp. 
troUer  of  the  Army,  first  as  chief  of  the 
Budget  Division  and  then  as  oompti^oU«^ 
hp  established  procedures  and  systems 
SLlSS  to  achieve  the  maximum  In 
SteS^security  at  minimum  cost  to  our 
hard-pressed  taxpayers.  ,,^,»,oih 

During  toe  1968's  General  D^^f  ^eld 
a  series  of  increasingly  responsible  over- 
L^  field  commands.  The  culmination  of 
Ss  exi^rience  came  during  his  tour  m 
SSi^hen  General  Decker  was  ^ven 
the  singularly  demanding  post  of  com- 
SlnSS-TcWef,  Ui^ted  Natio^^om- 
mand.  and  commander.  U.S.  Porws.  m 
Korea.  During  his  2-year  tour  m  Korea 
General  Decker  played  an  important  role 
to  Sicouraging  the  Improvement  of  toe 
Armed  Forces  of  that  nation.  In  ad^tion, 
hrwTs  Sistrumental  In  the  significant 
toprovement  of  the  firepower   mobmty 
and  efficiency  of  the  American  forces 
uSSer  his  commandJV)r  ^^\^°^^^ 
Korea,   General   Decker   has    I   know. 
5SS  toe  respect  and  affectionof  citi- 
zens in  both  our  country  and  Korea- 

In  his  civilian  service,  as  m  Ws  n^>; 
ta^.  General  Decker  ha^  display^  boto 
extraordinarily  good  judgment  and  the 
abSy  to  meet  and  to  master  new  chal- 

^^DSng  his  6  years'  leadership  of  toe 
chSScal  industry,  great  progress  Ims 
been  registered-and  not  only  in  tech- 
S^iy^here  toe  industry  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront. 


(Mr  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HMmA)^^  granted  permission  to  ex- 
S^lis  remarks  at  this  point  in  toe 
RKOi^Mid  to  include  extraneous  mat- 

^Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
coukgues  who  today  take  note  of^n. 
^^H.  Decker's  retirement  as  presl- 
^t  of  Sie  Manufacturing  Chemi^t^As- 
Stion  This  is  one  of  toe  great  trade 
^rSns  which  represents  an  impor- 
S^Mtional  industry  and  plays  a  vlUl 
role  in  our  society  and  economy. 

General  Decker's  retirement  marte  the 
„iJ«r  ofa  career  of  dedicated  service. 
£S  Suita?nSd  civilian    wWch  has 
cnanned  almost  half  a  century  aad  has 
g^Sa?S  by  distinction  and  gr^t 
^^.  General  Decker  began  Ws  mlU- 
teSl^reer  as  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Sto  infantry  at  Pl^ttsburgh.  N.Y- mr- 
ing  his  38  years  in  uniform,  he  rose  to 
lS(Se  Army  Chief  of  Staff   ^rving  2 
?SsUi  ttiat  post  under  both  President 
Shower  and  Px^ldent  Kennedy.^e 
was  also  chief  of  staff  of  the  6th  Army 
^er  General  MacArthur  in  the  Soutii- 
west  Pacific.  He  acted  as  commander  of 
S  of  toe  major  combat  organizations 
of  toe  U  S  Army  and  as  commander  In 
cLS  of  r^jor  combined  Allied  Forces  In 

"^^the  occasion  of  General  Decker's 
retirement  from  the  Army,  Prf ident 
K^SSy  complimented  him  uPon  "a  very 
longSS distinguished  career  in  toe  serv- 
ice of  toe  United  States." 
General  Decker  did  not,  however,  rest 

upon  his  laurels.  v.»ii«.«<t» 

^tead,  he  accepted  a  new  .challenge, 
this  time  in  the  field  of  industrial  leader- 
sWp^  years  ago  he  was  elected  pr^- 
SSt  of  toe  Manuf  actiiring  Chenu^  As- 
sociation, representing  one  of  Americas 

'^^^deS^k  i'his  responsibility  toe 
development  of  more  effective  comm^- 
cations  between  bustoess  and  Govern 
ment  wlto  the  ultimate  goal,  as  he  Wm- 
self  expressed  it,  of  achlevlnga  mutual- 
ity of  understanding  and  respwt. 

During  his  years  as  Prerident  of^ 
association,  he  has  worked  wlto  Congress 
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and  the  executive  agencies  in  dealing 
with  major  problems  confronting  the 
American  people — fighting  inflation,  re- 
storing our  balance  of  payments,  cleans- 
ing our  air  and  water,  and  enhancing  the 
health  and  safety  of  Americans  both  on 
the  Job  and  off. 

More  often  than  not,  those  of  us  in 
public  ofBce  have  foimd  ourselves  in 
basic  agreement  with  General  Decker— 
and  even  when  we  differed  we  have  re- 
spected his  sincerity. 

Thanks  to  him  there  has  been  a  stead- 
ily deepening  "mutuality  of  imderstand- 
Ing  and  respect"  between  the  chemical 
industry  and  Oovemment.  General 
Decker  can  take  weU  deserved  satisfac- 
tion in  the  major  part  he  has  played  in 
bringing  this  about. 

I  salute  a  great  man,  a  great  general 
ofHcer,  an  oustanding  leader,  and  my 
good  friend  of  many  years.  I  wish  him  a 
happy,  contended,  and  well-earned  re- 
tirement. 


quality  of  life  for  many  millions  of  cit- 
izens. For  this  purpose,  a  major  segment 
of  the  industry  has  expended  something 
like  a  billion  dollars— a  very  substantial 
Investment  in  a  better  and  brighter 
future. 

General  Decker's  second  career  has 
been  relatively  brief.  But,  like  his  long 
military  career,  it  has  been  character- 
ized by  high  standards  of  service  in  the 
interests  in  his  fellow-Americans.  I  wish 
him  health  and  happiness  in  his  retire- 
ment. 


RETIREMENT  OP  GEN.  GEORGE  H. 
DECKER 

(m£!mURPHY  of  New  York  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hanna)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recobd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  Join  General 
Decker's  many  friends  in  paying  tribute 
to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
as  President  of  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association. 

It  Is  his  second  retirement— his  "re- 
retirement,"  as  he  calls  it.  Seven  years 
ago  he  stepped  down  as  Army  Chief  of 
Staff.  He  had  risen,  without  benefit  of 
a  West  Point  springboard,  all  the  way 
from  second  lieutenant  in  the  small  and 
homebound  Regular  Army  of  the  1920's 
to  the  leadership  of  more  than  a  million 
men  in  uniform,  on  duty  throughout  the 
world. 

On  that  occasion,  tn  1962,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  President  Kennedy  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  The  cita- 
tion, read  by  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Cyrus  Vance,  ended  with  this  sentence, 
and  I  quote: 

General  Decker's  outstanding  achieve- 
ments as  Chief  of  Staff  and  his  entire  career 
are  In  keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  himself  and  upon  tb» 
military  service. 

General  Decker  has  given  equally  dis- 
tinguished service  as  leader  of  one  of 
our  most  Important  and  progressive  in- 
dustries during  a  challenging  period  in 
its  history. 

To  him  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  continued  development  of  corporate 
good  citizenship  within  the  chemical 
Industry. 

Thus,  the  Manufacturing  Chemists 
Association  and  its  member  companies 
have  taken  a  positive  and  constructive 
attitude  toward  the  enhancement  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  Americans  in  their 
places  of  work. 

Further,  the  association  has  cooperated 
in  the  enactment  of  major  legislation  at 
the  Federal  level  to  bring  air  and  water 
pollution  under  control  and  improve  the 


KEEP  THE  MIUTARY  OUT  OF 
POLITICS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  concerned 
about  the  rising  tide  of  political  demon- 
strations in  our  country.  Unfortunately, 
on  occasion  there  have  been  indications 
of  a  desire  to  chill  peaceful  protests.  But 
I  hope  all  of  us  can  agree  that  political 
demonstrations  ought  not  to  be  initiated 
by  those  having  military  authority.  I  re- 
fer now  expressly  to  a  recent  incident 
involving  the  National  Guard  which,  tn 
my  Judgment,  requires  immediate  atten- 
tion. Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  recently 
attempted  to  introduce  partisan  politics 
into  that  service. 

I  have  asked  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  advise  me  as  to  whether 
the  actions  of  the  general,  all  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  annexed  correspond- 
ence, constitute  violations  of  the  Army 
regulations  and  the  United  States  Code. 
If  they  do,  I  trust  that  appropriate  meas- 
ures will  be  taken.  If  they  do  not,  then  I 
suggest  new  regulations  or  laws  be  pro- 
posed that  will  effectively  deal  with  this 
problem.  As  I  pointed  out  to  Secretary 
Laird: 

Any  attempts  to  politicize  the  Army  by 
Generals  using  their  official  position  to  en- 
courage and  Influence  political  demonstra- 
tions, pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  traditional 
supremacy  of  civilian  control  over  military 
command  authority  and  have  the  potential 
of  subverting  our  democratic  process. 

I  will  advise  the  House  of  Secretary 
Laird's  response  as  soon  as  I  receive  it. 

Pertinent  material  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
November  4, 1969. 
Mr  EteWARD  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashiJiffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  Major  General  Winston  Wilson, 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  asked 
National  Guardsmen  to  counterdemonstrate 
against  our  planned  war  protest  later  this 
month. 

Did  he  send  out  this  appeal  as  a  private 
citizen?  Did  he  use  his  personal  stationery? 
Did  he  pay  for  reproduction,  secretarial  and 
mailing  costs  out  of  his  personal  funds? 
4  If,  as  one  would  assume  from  the  AP  story, 
this  was  done  as  an  official  act,  using  govern- 
ment facilities  and  at  government  expense, 
then  he  must  be  asked  to  retract  the  state- 
ment and  personally  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment for  expenses  thus  incurred  and  given 
at  least  a  slap  on  the  wrist  that  future  acts 
of  this  nature  will  not  be  tolerated  and  will 
call  for  disoipllnary  action. 

In  New  York,  as  you  well  know,  we  are 
scrounging  money  for  printing,  distribution 


and  bus  fares  for  protestors  for  the  demon- 
stration. It  Is  not  tolerable  to  have  men  like 
General  Wilson  using  official  channels  and 
our  tax  money  to  oi^Mse  our  efforts  to  bring 
peace  to  our  poor  war-divided  country. 

It  was  an  extreme  pleasure  to  watch  yoa 
on  several  recent  TV  appearances.  While  we 
miss  you  in  Chelsea,  we  must  applaud  your 
growing  stature  and  leadership  in  Washing- 
ton. Carry  on.  please. 
Sincerely, 

IRXNE  Davall. 

November  17,  1969. 
BlaJ.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson. 
Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  General  Wilson:  I  am  writing  to 
you  about  a  matter  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Ms.  Irene  Davall,  311  West  24th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  received  from  Ms. 
Davall  concerning  your  position  on  the  Viet- 
nam antiwar  moratoriimi.  I  would  like  you 
to  know  that  I  consider  your  introduction 
of  partisan  politics  into  the  National  Guard 
as  very  destructive  to  our  democratic  system. 
Other  countries  have  suffered  grave  damage 
to  their  democratic  processes  when  they 
permitted  the  military  to  enter  the  political 
arena.  I  Join  with  my  constituents  in  asking 
whether  any  government  funds  were  used  by 
you  in  your  appeal  to  our  nation's  500,000 
National  Guardsmen  to  engage  in  a  political 
demonstration . 
Sincerely, 

EbWARO  I.  Koch. 


National  Gttaro  Bureau. 
Washington.  D.C.  November  24. 1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
inquiry  in  behalf  of  Irene  Davall  regarding 
my  recent  message  that  I  sent  to  the  Ad- 
jutants General  of  the  several  States. 

The  National  Guard  Bureau  is  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  which  oversees  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
in  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  My 
message  to  the  Adjutants  General  was  sent 
out  in  my  official  capacity  as  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau.  This  was  a  routine 
type  of  message  providing  information  to  the 
States.  As  a  part  of  this  message,  I  suggested 
that  our  National  Guardsmen  be  encouraged 
to  exhibit  their  patriotism  by  flying  the 
American  flag  at  their  homes,  by  burning 
their  porch  lights,  and  by  driving  with  their 
car  lights  on  from  November  11-16,  1969.  A 
copy  of  this  message  is  Inclosed  for  your 
information. 

It  is  regretted  that  my  message  was  Inter- 
preted  as   a   counterdemonstratlon   against 
the  anti-war  protestors. 
Sincerely. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Francis  S.  Greenleaf, 
Deputy  Chief,  NatioTial  Guard  Bureau. 

From:  NG  Depts  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 

Washington.  D.C. 
To  I  Adjutants  general]. 

On  November  11.  otu*  nation  will  once 
again  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrlflce  In  the  defense  of 
their  country.  This  year's  ceremony,  as  for 
the  past  niimber  of  years,  will  take  place 
while  our  armed  forces  are  still  locked  in 
battle  in  Vietnam. 

In  that  war,  at  least  75  National  Guards- 
men from  the  four  mobilized  Air  Guard  and 
eight  Army  Guard  units  which  were  deployed 
to  the  combat  zone  or  who  volunteered  to 
serve  in  Vietnam,  have  given  their  lives.  One 
of  our  mobilized  Army  Guard  units  is  still 
fighting  there.  Many  former  Air  Guardsmen 
who  became  active  Air  Force  pilots  have 
been  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  and 
are  now  prisoners  of  war  suffering  Indignities 
and  torture  at  the  hands  of  a  cruel,  in- 
humane enemy. 
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I  find  unfortunate  the  fact  that  Just  a  few 
days  following  the  day  of  national  trtbut© 
to  Americans  who  have  fallen  In  battle, 
many  other  Americans  will  demonstrate  In 
many  of  oxa  cities  to  demand  a  course  of  ac- 
tion that  not  only  would  betray  those  Ameri- 
cans who  already  have  suffered  and  died  In 
Vietnam,  but  also  would  mean  abandon- 
ment of  our  allies  and  a  revocation  of  our 
pledged  word.  .     *       „h 

Certainly,  every  American  wants  to  end 
the  war.  Every  American  wante  peace.  How- 
ever the  desire  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
conflict  should  not  be  so  greet  that  we  be- 
come blind  to  the  reaUtles  of  such  a  short- 
sighted course.  We  do  no%,  through  emo- 
tional confusion,  want  to  pursue  an  impetu- 
ous action  at  the  price  of  capitulation  and 
surrender.  We  should  move  ahead  cooly. 
methodically  and  orderly— as  I  believe  we 
are  doing— in  a  manner  which  will  give  us 
the  greatest  guarantee  of  lasting  results. 

I  am  concerned  that  those  Americans  who 
seek  a  capitulatory  solution  are  creating 
a  feeling  of  comfort  in  Hanoi  and  are  leaving 
the  enemy  with  the  Impression  that  their  vo- 
cal  and  active  groups  represent  the  majority 
opinion  within  the  United  States. 

As  a  result.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
all  of  us  to  awaken  to  the  difficulties  these 
misguided  activities  create  for  our  nations 
efforts  to  bring  about  an  honorable  peace  in 
Vietnam,  how  disruptive  they  must  be  to 
negotiations  in  Paris.  It's  time  for  Americans 
to  unite  behind  a  move  that  will  demon- 
strate true  majority  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try I  believe  as  a  matter  of  national  honor, 
the  will  of  the  American  people  will  be  to 
show  Hanoi  that  America's  overwhelming 
public  opinion  is  not  represented  by  those 
who  carry  the  enemy  flag  in  our  streets. 

Undoubtedly,  many  Guardsmen  may  be 
called  upon  to  protect  the  rights  of  these 
citizens  to  protest.  To  act  with  restraint  in 
the  face  of  what  many  of  the  Guardsmen,  I 
know  believe  to  be  a  dishonor  to  our  coim- 
try  requires  a  patience  and  understanding 
that  are  above  and  beyond  what  most  Amer- 
icans are  ever  asked  to  perform.  Yet,  I  know 
Guardsmen  will  act  with  the  restraint  and 
orderliness  that  has  marked  their  past  ef- 
forts to  maintain  peace  In  our  cities  and  on 
our  campuses.  ^  .^    *». 

Because  of  my  grave  concern  that  the 
moratorium  activities  might  be  misunder- 
stood in  North  Vietnam,  however,  I  suggest 
that  we  ask  even  more  of  our  Guardsmen. 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  encourage  aU  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  as  citizens,  to  Join  in 
a  national  effort  that  will  underscore  the  na- 
tion's determination  to  follow  a  prudent 
course  in  Vietnam.  To  do  this,  I  urge  that 
from  11  November  through  16  November  1969, 
National  Guardsmen:  1.  Fly  the  American 
flag  at  their  homes  and  businesses.  2.  Drive 
their  automobUes  with  the  headlights 
turned  on  and  turn  their  porch  lights  on  at 
home.  _^  , 

I  hope,  too,  that  Guardsmen  will  encour- 
age others  in  their  families  and  in  their  com- 
munities to  do  the  same. 


I  received  his  reply,  a  copy  of  whKdJ  l« 
enclosed  with  the  entire  correspondence.  He 
states  without  reservation  that  hU  in«»8» 
was  sent  "in  my  official  capacity  as  Chief  oi 
the  National  Guard  Bureau."  He  went  on  to 
say   "As  a  part  of  this  message,  I  suggested 
that  our  National  Guardsmen  be  encouraged 
to   exhibit    their    patriotism    by   flying    the 
American  flag  at  their  homes,  by  burning 
their  porch  lights,  and  by  driving  with  toeir 
car  llghto  on  from  November  11-16.  IWW- 
I  would  very  much   appreciate  your  ad- 
vising me  as  to  whether  these  acts  of  the 
General  constitute  violations  of  the  Army 
regulations  and  the  United  States  Code.  If 
they  do,  I  tnist  that  approprtate  measures 
wlU  be  taken  in  this  case.  I  would  appreciate 
being  informed  of  the  disposition  that  you  do 
make  In  this  matter. 

Any  attempts  to  politicize  the  Army  by 
Generals  using  their  offidal  position  to  en- 
courage and  influence  political  demonstra- 
tions, pose  a  serious  threat  to  tiie  ti^itional 
supremacy  of  civilian  control  over  mUltary 
command  authority  and  have  the  potential 
of  subverting  our  democratic  process. 

I  would  appreciate  yovir  views  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely.  ^  ^  

Edward  I.  Koch. 


"POUND  FOOLISH"  CUTBACKS  IN 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  THREAT^ 
NATION  WITH  GROWING  HEALTH 
CRISIS 


Congress  op  the  United  States, 
House  of  REPRESENTATrvES, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  4. 1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  Laird, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Defense, 
Wash.ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  would  like  to  place 
a  matter  before  you  which  I  believe  deserves 
your  closest  scrutiny. 

As  the  result  of  a  newspaper  article  com- 
menting on  the  alleged  action  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Winston  P.  Wilson  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  sent  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  his 
command  requesting  that  they  undertake  ac- 
tions which  could  only  be  interpreted  as 
constituting  a  political  demonstration,  I 
wrote  to  General  Wilson  inquiring  whether 
any  government  funds  had  been  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 


(Mr.  OTTINGER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr  Koch)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter ) 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cut- 
backs' proposed  this  year  in  Federal  sup- 
port of  medical  education,  medical  re- 
search, and  health  services  are  a  false 
economy  move  which  may  actuaUy  rep- 
resent one  of  the  most  costly  and  waste- 
ful programs  ever  proposed  under  any 
administration.  Unless  these  cuts  are  re- 
versed and  the  programs  fully  funded, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  crippling 
of  medical  education  in  this  country, 
permanent  retardation  of  vital  research 
programs,  and  further  deterioration  in 
the  Nation's  already  inadequate  health 
programs.  .    ^^  . 

The  drastic  reductions  in  the  research 
funds  administered  through  NIH  are 
forcing  our  scientists  and  technicians  to 
cut  back  or  abandon  vital  research  proj- 
ects As  a  result  the  Nation  is  thus  los- 
ing incalculable  investment  in  experi- 
ence and  expertise  and  much  of  the  mo- 
mentum which  has  brought  us  to  the 
verge  of  major  breakthroughs  in  the  bat- 
tle against  such  scourges  as  cancer  and 
heart  disease.  .      .i     „ 

It  is  ironic  that  the  three  American 
scientists  who  recently  won  this  year's 
Nobel  Prize  for  medicine  or  their 
achievements  in  leukemia  research  will 
be  rewarded  by  having  their  budgets  cut 
by  an  average  of  9  percent  under  the  new 
program.  This  cannot  help  but  retard 
efforts  to  find  a  cure  for  this  cruel  dis- 
ease which  wUl  kill  19,000  Americans 
next  year— most  of  them  chUdren  and 
young  adults. 

If  these  cutbacks  in  Federal  support 
for  medical  research  and  health  serv- 
ices stand,  it  will  take  many  years  and 
many  millions  of  extra  investment  to  re- 
cover the  losses  to  the  Nation.  Millions 
of  Americans  wUl  suffer  and  die  need- 
lessly as  a  result. 


This  is  not  Just  a  problem  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  results  of  this  "economy"  pol- 
icy are  already  visible  in  almost  every 
phase  of  medical  effort. 

As  a  result  of  inadequate  funding  most 
private  and  many  public  medical  schools 
wUl  be  forced  to  curtail  education  pro- 
grams atad  enroUment  either  this  year  or 
next.  At  least  10  schools  are  reportedly 
faced  with  the  imminent  prospect  of 
having  to  close  down  operations  entirely 
unless  immediate  relief  is  found.  This, 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation  suffers  not 
only  from  a  shortage  of  doctors,  but  from 
a  shortage  of  medical  students  to  meet 
future  needs  for  doctors. 

Perhaps  most  frustrating  of  all.  the 
cutbacks  are  now  depriving  the  American 
people  of  medical  benefits  produced  as  a 
result  of  earUer,  successful  research 
projects.  As  a  result  of  3  years  of 
effort  and  $800,000  expended  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Biological  Standards,  we  now 
have  a  reliable  proven  vaccine  against 
rubella,  a  disease  which  is  a  major  pre- 
natal killer  and  crippler  of  babies.  With 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  would 
be  possible  to  launch  a  vaccination  pro- 
gram which  could  afford  full  and  effec- 
tive protection  to  the  Nations  expectant 
mothers  by  1971,  when  pubUc  health  of- 
ficials predict  the  next  major  rubella 
epidemic  will  strike.  Such  a  program  will 
cost  $60  milUon,  yet  the  cutback  program 
allows  only  $30  miUlon,  half  enough  to  do 

the  job. 

This  is  not  only  inhumane,  it  is  the 
falsest  type  of  economy.  The  last  rubella 
epidemic  in  1964  caused  20,000  American 
babies  to  be  stUlbom  and  left  another 
20,000  with  brain  damage  or  serious  de- 
formity. Dr.  Louis  Cooper  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine  has 
estimated  conservatively  that  the  reha- 
biUtation  of  the  20,000  damaged  babies 
will  in  the  end  cost  the  Nation  over  $2 
billion.  How  can  we  afford  not  to  allo- 
cate the  additional  $30  milUon  it  would 
take  to  avert  a  repetition  of  this  tragic 
cost  in  1971? 

We  know  that  these  vaccination  pro- 
grams can  be  effective.  The  Salk  vac- 
cine reduced  the  incidence  of  paralytic 
poliomyeUtis  from  13,850  in  1955  to  61  in 
1965  The  savings  in  money  and  suffer- 
ing that  this  represented  are  incalcula- 
ble. „„ 
The  other  reductions  are  equaUy 
pennywise  and  pound-foolish,  and  rep- 
resent a  grossly  distorted  sense  of  na- 
tional priorities.  For  example: 

The  Nation  spends  $21,600  to  kill  each 
enemy  soldier  in  Vietnam  but  only  $6.67 
per  patient  in  the  search  for  a  cure  for 
the  leading  killer  of  Americans— heart 
disease.  With  the  present  cutback  tms 
will  be  reduced  to  $6.27  per  patient.  Aside 
from  the  purely  humanitarian  concern, 
this  is  also  bad  economics  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  heart  patients  costs  the 
Nation  $2.6  biUion  or  $104  per  patient. 
In  1969  the  Federal  Government  in- 
vested $50  in  the  promotion  of  tobacco 
and  tobacoo  products  for  every  $1  that 
it  invested  in  lung  cancer  research.  In 
1970  support  for  the  tobacco  industry 
will  be  Increased  and  lung  cancer  re- 
search will  be  cut  back  so  that  the  rauo 
wUl  be  $56  for  tobacco  for  every  $1  spent 
in  the  battle  against  lung  cancer. 
In  1970  we  have  caUed  for  an  average 
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of  $246.7  million  to  support  each  of  15 
manned  and  unmanned  q)ace  shots 
scheduled  for  this  fiscal  year  but  a  total 
of  only  $101  million  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand medical  facilities. 

Next  year  we  will  spend  $5,578  billion 
to  train  our  soldiers  but  only  $16  mil- 
lion to  train  health  professionals  and 
only  $12  million  to  train  nurses. 

Clearly,  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people  demand  that  we  reorder 
our  prioritiefl  and  immediately  restore 
full  funding  to  those  programs  needed  to 
meet  the  present  serious  health  crisis 
that  faces  us. 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  propose  and 
the  administration  to  support  the  fol- 
lowing program — 

To  provide  all  potential  expectant 
mothers  with  full  protection  against 
rubella  by  1971,  we  must  immediately  in- 
crease the  funds  aUocated  for  the  rubella 
vaccination  program  from  $30  million  to 
the  full  $60  million  needed. 

In  order  to  permit  our  schools  to  con- 
tinue to  educate  an  adequate  number 
of  health  professionals,  we  must  increase 
institutional  funding  imder  the  Health 
Manpewer  Act  of  1968  from  the  present 
level -flf  $128.9  mllUon  to  the  full  $192 
million  authorized  in  the  legislation. 

Student  aid  for  traineeships.  direct 
loans  and  scholarships  under  the  act 
must  be  raised  from  the  present  level  of 
$73.3  million  to  $130.7  million.  At  present 
our  efforts  to  close  the  manpower  gap  in 
health  are  limited  because  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  prospective  students  of  poor  or 
modest  means  to  meet  the  high  cost  of 
education. 

To  support  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  urgently  needed  health  profes- 
sionals other  than  physicians,  the  fund- 
ing of  institutional  programs  for  nurs- 
ing and  the  allied  health  professions 
should  be  increased  from  the  House  rec- 
ommendation of  $18  million  to  the  full 
authorization  of  $59.5  million  permitted 
under  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 
It  is  only  by  the  effective  use  of  health 
care  teams — relying  heavily  upon  skilled 
paraprofessionals — that  we  will  be  able 
to  meet  society's  exi>ectations  for  health 
care  efQciently  and  within  costs  we  can 
afford. 

Funds  for  training  grants  in  the  NIH 
and  NIMH  to  furnish  facility  needed  to 
meet  health  professional  manpower 
needs  should  be  Increased  by  10  percent 
over  the  1969  level  of  funding  to  permit 
a  maintenance  of  the  previous  level  of 
effort.  This  would  require  an  increase  of 
$19.6  million  over  the  House  action  for 
NIH  training  grants  and  $10.9  million 
for  NIMH  training  grants. 

Funding  to  support  the  research  pro- 
grams imder  the  various  institutes  of 
health  should  be  restored,  at  the  very 
least,  to  the  1969  levels  recommended 
by  the  President  before  the  recent  cut- 
back, raising  the  present  $919.9  million 
funding  by  $40.4  million.  This  will  still 
fall  $45.7  million  short  of  the  1969  level 
of  funding. 

Finally,  the  most  serious  problems  are 
being  experienced  by  the  new  institutions 
of  health  training — those  which  have 
been  created  within  the  past  10  or  15 
years  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  Nation's 
desperate  need  for  health  professionals. 
Most  of  these  schools  do  not  have  endow- 


ments or  Uie  large  alumni  asaoclations 
that  can  provide  seed  money  through 
voluntary  contributions.  As  a  result  they 
depend  heavily  on  the  annual  level  of 
assistance  that  can  be  obtained  from  pri- 
vate foundations  or  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. This  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  engage  in  the  long-range  plan- 
ning that  is  essential  if  they  are  to  be- 
come strong,  self-reliant  participants  in 
the  medical  education  effort.  I  propose 
and  will  shortly  introduce  legislation 
creating  a  special  fynd  to  fill  the  needs 
of  such  schools. 

This  program  provides  the  bare  mini- 
miun  needed  to  stave  off  a  very  real,  very 
serious  health  crisis  that  faces  the  Na- 
tion. The  total  cost  will  be  about  $263 
million  in  fiscal  1970— approximately 
what  was  spent  on  the  most  recent  moon 
shot  or  about  4  days  of  the  war  in  "Viet- 
nam. In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  investment 
we  caimot  afford  not  to  make. 

But  money  alone  does  not  provide  the 
whole  answer.  We  must  also  reorder  our 
priorities  and  programs  within  the  health 
field  itself.  Because  Federal  support  for 
medical  education  has  been  so  grossly 
inadequate  over  the  years,  many  of  our 
medical  schools  have  come  to  rely  upon 
NIH  grants  to  attract  and  maintain 
scientists  to  teaching  staffs  and  to  un- 
derwrite education. 

In  1969  it  was  estimated  that  such 
grants  made  up  between  25  and  75  per- 
coit  of  the  annual  operating  budgets  of 
our  medical  schools.  At  Harvard,  for  ex- 
ample, they  contribute;.  65  percent.  While 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  research 
funds  for  the  NIH  since  fiscal  year  1967, 
costs  have  been  driven  up  by  between  30 
and  40  percent  because  of  inflation  and 
because  of  the  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment and  higtily  trained  personnel  re- 
quired for  modem  research.  Even  with- 
out the  cuts,  therefore,  research  budgets 
have  been  reduced  by  one-third  in  terms 
of  real  buying  power. 

The  cuts  in  research  when  joined  with 
the  reduced  funding  of  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  institutions  and  students 
have  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
schools. 

While  recommending  that  the  research 
budgets  be  resrtored  in  order  to  avoid  ed- 
ucational and  research  chaos,  I  urge  that 
Congress  demand  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  offi- 
cials undert«Uce  an  immediate  reorgani- 
zation of  their  research  programs  in  such 
a  way  as  to  concentrate  on  solving  health 
problems  rather  than  funding  medical 
education. 

One  such  propostd  has  been  presented 
to  the  Department  by  a  non-profit,  tech- 
nical management  corporation  recently 
formed  in  Wasliington  known  as  Bio-En- 
gineering. It  proposed  to  coordinate  the 
resources  of  university  medical  schools, 
industry  and  non-profit  industrial  labo- 
ratories on  the  systematic  identification 
and  development  of  materials  suitable 
for  use  in  organic  transplants.  Using  such 
mission-oriented  research  projects  pat- 
terned after  the  space  effort  it  would  be 
possible  to  institute  sound  fiscal  plan- 
ning in  our  research  efforts  and  main- 
tain continuing  evaluation  of  program 
devekipment  so  as  to  assure  maximum 
public  benefit  from  Federal  research  dol- 
lars. 


Of  all  the  grave  domestic  problems 
facing  the  American  people  today,  none 
is  more  important  than  the  growing  pub- 
lic health  crisis.  With  all  of  our  techno- 
logical progress  we  are  still  lagging  in  the 
battle  against  disease. 

We  have  the  capability  and  the  re- 
sources to  meet  tUs  challenge  and  we 
must  act  now  to  reorder  our  priorities 
to  do  so. 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1969 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
I  agree  with  what  President  Nixon  says 
and  sometimes  I  do  not. 

I  must  emphatically  state  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  he  Is  quoted 
as  having  said  this  morning  in  the  Post. 
He  said,  "A  national  problem  requiring 
a  nationwide  campaign  of  education  to 
combat."  He  was  referring  to  the  drug 
abuse  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  should  be  re- 
corded that  that  is  precisely  what  I  had 
in  mind  when  I  drafted  and  introduced 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969 
in  March  of  this  year.  I  tliink  that  is 
precisely  what  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee and  the  members  of  our  sub- 
committee had  in  mind  as  we  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  across  the  United  States 
on  this  problem.  I  think  that  is  precisely 
what  many  of  the  people  who  came  and 
testified  before  our  committee  had  in 
mind  when  they  gave  us  some  very  fine 
testimony  on  this  problem.  And  I  know 
that  is  precisely  what  this  House  had  in 
mind  when,  on  October  31,  it  passed  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act,  HJR.  14252, 
294  to  0  on  a  rollcall  vote. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  what 
the  White  House  has  in  mind.  Our  intent 
is  clear  on  this  subject.  We  have  read 
stories  in  the  Post  and  in  magazines 
about  White  House  conferences  with  na- 
tional Governors,  with  Art  Linkletter. 
and  other  people.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
of  rhetoric  coming  from  the  White 
Hoiise  about  this  problem.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  this  is  just  talk. 

For  exsmiple,  I  took  the  imusual  step 
before  debate  in  this  House,  and  sent  to 
the  White  House  the  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion bill  and  informed  the  White  House 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
considering  this  legislation  and  asked  for 
their  comments  and  suggestions.  Not  a 
word  from  the  White  House.  We  did  see 
another  conference  with  national  Gov- 
emnors,  at  which  there  was  more  talk 
about  the  drug  abuse  problem  and  calling 
for  a  nationwide  education  program. 

I  wotdd  like  to  know  when  the  White 
House  is  going  to  stop  wringing  their 
hands  and  do  something  about  the  very 
real  problem  that  they  are  talking  about 
and  that  we  have  talked  about  and  that 
we  have  done  something  about.  For  ex- 
aim>le,  I  think  they  have  had  some  suc- 
cess in  influencing  legislation,  both  in 
this  House  and  in  the  other  body,  and  I 
might  suggest  they  might  try  to  influ- 
ence the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  is 
now  in  the  other  body. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  if  they  have 


some  suggestions  about  this  bill,  how  it 
S5d  be  made  better,  that  they  come  for- 
wanl  with  those  suggestions.  I  would,  for 
Stance    be  very  willing  to  see  more 
SSJSSS^tl^ns,  more  authorization  th^ 
fffi  bUl  contains.  I  think  we  could  use 
more  money  in  this  arw.  I  thi"k  that 
would  be  a  good  suggestion.  But  what  I 
r^y  want  to  know  is  this.  Mr  Speaker . 
L  the  President  reaUy  interested  m  do- 
ing something  about  this  very  real  prob- 
lem   something  constructive,  or  is  this 
m?re  righteous  rhetoric  to  be  followed 
by  a  pallid  performance? 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTTraE  ON 
'SSnmiG  AND  CURRENCY  TOFHJJ 
XrEPORT  on  HJl.   16091,  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  DECEMBER  6 
Mr.   PATMAN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  liave 'm- 
tU  midnight  Saturday,  December  6,  to  file 
a  r^S  on  H.R.  15091,  a  bUl  to  extend 
for  lyear  the  authority  to  Umit  the  rates 
of  interest  or  dividends  payable  on  cer- 
tain deposits  and  accounts,  and  for  other 

^*T^^PEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas?  ^  ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION 


How  many  of  the  less  than  800  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  agents  are  in  New  York 
City,  where  half  the  drug  ad<«ction  takes 
place,  the  port  of  entry  for  half  the  fugs 
coming  to  our  country?  There  are  110 

*^W?in  this  Chamber  all  know  the 
President  is  sincerely  concerned  about 

^  thelpresident  really  wants  to  dose 
any  credibiUty  gap  and  sUence  the  skep- 
tical around  the  country  who  feel  that 
rhetoric  alone  will  not  do^the  Job^U  he 
wants  to  prove  that  he  is  deadly  ^mest 
about  drug  addiction,  let  him— to  the  ver- 
nacular— put  his  money  where  his  mouth 
is  on  this  subject,  the  American  people 
are   from  Missouri;    they  want  to  be 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  "soup  up"  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  so  that  it  can  give  meiming- 
ful  help  to  the  States  and  commimity  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  virtually  free  and  unim- 
peded flow  of  hard  drugs  into  those  com- 
muniUes.  and  into  the  hands  of  our 
schoolchildren. 

H^^NUKKAH,  THE  FEAST  OP 
LIGHTS 


(Mr  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

""m?"  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  serve  on  the  suboomnuttee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  which 
reported  this  splendid  drug  abuse  bU . 
and  I  was  honored  to  cosponsor  that  bUl. 
The  genUeman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BRADEMAS)  indicated  the  administration 
is  now  spending  only  5  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  drug  abuse  funds  for  edu- 
cation Five  percent  of  100  percent  is  very 
smaU;  it  is  virtually  a  question  of  5  per- 
cent of  zero  being  zero. 

We  have  in  this  country  approxliMteiy 
400,000  poUce  professionals  at  the  Stat^ 
couiity,  and  municipal  levels  Aghting 
crime  In  our  major  urban  areas,  drug 
abuse  accounts  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  violent  personal  crime,  of  what 
we  call  the  predatory  crime,  the  crime 
in  the  streets,  which  is  of  such  deep  con- 
cern in  American  neighborhoods  from 
coast  to  coast. 

to  New  York  City  alone  there  are 
100  000  drug  addicts.  Half  of  aU  the  ad- 
Son  tottie  united  States  takes  pla^ 
to  New  York.  Half  of  aU  the  dn«s  wh^ch 
come  to  the  United  States  come  through 
the  Port  of  New  York. 

Yet  what  is  the  Federal  Government 
doing  to  help  the  ^OOmPO^Protes- 
sionals  in  this  country  flght  the  horri^- 
ing  business  of  drug  addiction?  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  less  tium 
800  special  agents,  less  tiian  one-fiftieth 
of  1  percent  of  the  law  enf  oroement  man- 
power  in  this  country,  in  Pedej:^"^ 
power  helping  to  stop  the  iftentote- 
indeed— international  flow  of  narcotics 
into  our  cities. 


(Mr  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hov«e  for  1 
^ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

"^^FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
at  sundown  in  most  every  Jewish  home 
throughout  the  world  there  wUl  be  lit 
the  first  candle  celebrating  the  Jew  sh 
hoUday  of  Hanukkah.  5730  of  ttie  Jewish 
year,  for  the  next  8  days. 

oA  the  25tti  of  the  montti  of  Kislev 
in  the  Jewish  calendar,  in  the  year  165 
B  C   Judah  the  Maccabee  proclaimed  the 
B-diJy  festival,  in  celebration  of  the  puri- 
ficafa\>n  and  rededication  of  the  teir^le. 
This  was  the  climax  of  tiie  Jewish  rebel- 
iiOT  against  the  Syrian-Greek  emperor. 
Siochm  IV,  who  had  deflled  the  temple 
vrith  idols,  and  had  killed  many  of  the 
JJws,  either  for  refusing  to  /ollow  the 
pagak  religious  P«ctices  which  he  or- 
dataed,  or  for  persisting  in  obeyl^  the 
laws  given  by  God  through  Moses.  In 
the  purification  of  the  temple,  we  see 
today  a  symbol  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
reUglon  of  mankind  from  all  oppression, 
regulation,  and  direction  by  govemmen- 

'''iJ^ffiis  a  feast  filled  with  deUght 
and  Joy  for  the  Jewish  people  -There 
we  8  days  for  celebrating  ttie  hoUday, 
Sn  eLh  of  which  is  observed  t^jl^e 
and  beautiful  ceremony  of  lighting  can^ 
Sles  in  ttie  eight-branched  lamp  c^ed 
She  menorah:  one  candle  the  first  dw. 
two  tiie  second,  and  so  on.  imtil  ^  tj 
candles  are  lighted.  Durtog  UHs  period^ 
too  there  are  held  parties,  at  which 
iSes    a  kind  of  potato  pancake,  are 

"^S^Uiese  amenities,  delightful  as  th^ 
arfare  only  surface  manifestations,  in 
SIm\S  and  beauty,  of  a  commemora- 
tSS^S?  deS^lmport  both  to  uovenament 
wid  to  religion.  For  the  dew  rioijfl- 
Snce  of  Hanukkah  Is  that  It  maita  the 
Smiversary  of  a  great  triumph  of  the 
freedom  of  religion. 
In  the  year  1969.  Americana  of  the 


Jewish  tradition  obsenre  the  Han^dMg 
of  ttie  Jewish  year  5730  wlto  W«dal 
thanksgiving,  rejoicing  Uiat  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom  of  reUgion  fands  flm  ai^ 
Unshaken  today  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
our  constitutional  Kovernment  Let  all 
Americans  repeat  ttie  invocation  of  the 
psalmist — 

O  give  thanks  unto  tiw  I^-  *"  J^*  i! 
good  r  for  Hl«  mercy  endureth  for   ever— 

As  we  express  once  again  our  gratitude 
fo^the  Sessings  which  Ufe  has  be- 
stowed  upon  us. 

ArnON  OF  THE  VS.  DEPARTM^ 
'''S?SbOR  WITH  RESPECT  TO  TOE 

iLfiCnON     CAMPAIGN     OP     THE 

SiSrED      MINE      WORKERS      OF 

AMERICA 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  wm  given  Per- 
mission to  address  the  House  tor  1 
Site  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

^Mr'^HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  the  recent  ac- 
tion oi^U.S^'i^Stment  of  I^r  -!«; 
respect  to  Uie  election  campaign  of  the 
^SSd  Mine  workers  of  America  de- 
SS  the  attention  of  the  Congress 

As  I  understand  Federal  law  on  tins 
suWect.Tu  not  intended  to  foster J^' 
^ral  mterference  in  the  internal  affairs 
Vie.  la^r  organization  except  in  the  caje 
of  clear-cut  wrongdoing  or  if  the  rights 
guaranteed  members  under  l^^^re  being 
Sited.  From  the  accounts  of  the  Labor 
Denartment  report  that  I  have  read  m 
Ss  rSes.  neither  of  those  conditions 

''^?Spaign  for  the  presidency  of  the 
united  Mine  Workers  is  much  m  the 
news  Heated  controversy  has  marked  it 
?rom"  the  very  beginning,  and  such  con- 
troversy is  certain  to  continue  until  the 
bXte  have  been  counted  and  beyond. 
T^ere  is  an  obvious  temptation  for  peo- 
Si  to  tak?^ides  as  the  Labor  Department 

*^Ev?r^Se^°tJSmate  determination 
of  the  officers  of  the  union  must  rest  with 
Se  men  in  ttie  mines  and  those  onthe 
pension  rolls  of  the  union's  welfare  funds. 
R,7Govemment  agencies  to  mject  ttiem- 
Sves  into  this  election,  even  for  the 
Noblest  of  motives,  is  ^'jf,?^'*^^* 
cause  bad  repercussions  upon  the  agency 

^i'S^tsT^th  any  certainty  w^t 
prom^d  the  release  of  the  report  by  the 
Apartment  of  Labor.  Nor  can  I  att^t  to 
S  l^nt  one-sided  treatoent  it  ac- 
corded to  the  incumbent  officers  of  the 
^^1  only  know  tt^t  the  jeracity^d 
impartiality  of  the  Departinent  has  been 
SSedSto  question.  That  can  only  hin- 
atr  ttiTwork  of  ttie  Departinent  m  ttie 
??L?SS  and  cause  it  to  lose  the  sup- 
Srt  wW^it^  always  enjoyed  |mong 
fh..  labor  movement  of  the  United  States. 
^^l  iSS  Sit  the  Department  wiU  come 
fortS  Sttti  a  fuuer  "Plai^tion^f^^r 
motives  in  the  weeks  and  n*?^^^^ 
Ftor  if  they  do  not.  it  may  be  necMsaxy 
fOT'tSe  appropriate  committees  of  the 
c"n^  to  determine  why  this  action 
was  taken  at  this  time.  .„♦.,. 

wHannot  allow  govemnumta^  toter- 
ferencevrtto  matters  of  this  kind  to  oc- 
SS"??  iTJSt  tiie  intention  of  the  Cjn^ 
gress  that  it  should  occur.  And.  if  it  is 
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pennitted  to  do  so,  the  future  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  as  well  as  the  viability  of 
the  Labor  Department  itself  will  be  open 
to  serious  question. 


LABOR    DEPARTMENT     INTRUSION 
INTO  LABOR  UNION  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week's 
attack  by  the  Labor  Department  on  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  an 
unprecedented  intrusion  into  the  af- 
fairs of  a  labor  union. 

Never  in  my  years  in  Washington  has 
a  department  of  Government  released 
an  interofBce  memorandum  in  this 
way.  Never  has  an  agency  released  the 
results  of  an  investigation  supposedly 
designed  to  pinpoint  alleged  wrong- 
doing for  appropriate  governmental  ac- 
tion. Never  has  one  agency  so  openly 
used  the  prestige  of  its  name  to  add 
credence  to  allegations  without  the  firm 
.proctf..that  should  be  necessary  to  prove 
-such  Allegations. 

The  action  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor came  at  a  crucial  period  in  the  elec- 
tion battle  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  One 
must  conclude  that  the  release  of  the 
report  was  designed  to  aid  one  of  the 
participants  in  that  struggle.  One  must 
also  conclude  from  the  one-sided  natxu% 
of  the  report  and  the  vague  nature  of  its 
charges  that  there  was  little  attempt  to 
remain  evenhanded  and  impartial  in 
the  election  contest. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  sides  in  the 
election  contest  in  the  UMWA.  I  believe 
that  the  selection  of  o£Qcers  of  that 
iinlon  should  be  left  to  the  rank  and  file 
to  determine  in  their  ovm  way  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  that  organization 
and  applicable  Federal  law.  If  either 
party  is  in  violation  of  the  law,  or  if 
the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  union 
are  being  violated,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  ample  resources  under  law 
to  step  in  and  see  that  justice  is  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  Intended  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  take  sides  in 
a  contest  of  this  type.  The  law  is  clear. 
The  Department  of  Labor  is  supposed  to 
be  an  impartial  governmental  agency 
adhering  strictly  to  the  law  and  to  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  fairplay.  If 
they  do  not  do  this,  they  will  do  injury 
not  only  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  but  also  to  their  own  effective- 
ness in  dealing  with  future  labor  prob- 
lems as  they  arise.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  position  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment will  be  negated  to  the  extent  that 
•  they  become  an  adversary  for  one  side  or 
the  other. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  actions 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  this  in- 
stance require  a  detailed  investigation 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress.  I  say  this  not  because  I  seek 
publicity,  or  because  I  seek  to  Inject  my- 
self into  the  election  campaign  of  the 
UMWA.  Rather,  I  believe  that  the  action 
of  the  Department  has  raised  the  ques- 


tion of  governmental  Interference  in  a 
purely  internal  union  matter.  Surely,  no 
logical  analysis  oi  the  role  that  the  De- 
partment should  play  would  countenance 
such  an  intrusion. 

Apparently  the  Department  had  the 
information  on  hand  for  several  months, 
but  chose  a  select  time  at  which  to  leak 
its  preliminary  conclusions.  This  timing 
is  the  key  element,  and  suworts  the 
conviction  that  the  Department  chose 
to  aline  itself  with  the  interests  of  one 
group  in  a  imion  election  campaign. 

If  this  course  of  conduct  is  allowed  to  go 
unquestioned,  then  the  same  pattern  of 
activity  can  be  resumed  in  connection 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  labor 
union  in  the  country  whenever  there  is 
honest  controversy  within  the  union  as 
to  how  it  should  be  managed.  For  this 
reason  I  support  the  prcqx)sal  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  conduct  and  motives 
of  the  Department  in  connection  with 
this  affair. 


ACTION  OP  CONFEREES  RESULTS 
IN  REALISTIC  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Second  Congressional  District  in- 
cludes most  of  the  moimtain  coimties  of 
California,  from  which  stem  the  water 
resources  upon  which  my  "Golden  State" 
is  so  dependent.  Conservation  of  these  re- 
sources is  critical  to  oiu-  people  and  our 
economy. 

Not  only  is  the  water  needed  for  irri- 
gation, domestic,  mimicipal  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
become  a  vitally  important  factor  in  pro- 
viding flsh,  wildlife  and  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, which  I  can  say  with  pride  are 
enjoyed  by  people  from  throughout  our 
Nation. 

At  times,  however,  we  can  have  too 
much  water,  as  was  shown  so  dramatical- 
ly and  tragically  this  year  in  the  storms 
and  floods  of  last  January  and  February. 
We  must  prevent  future  flooding  and 
conserve  ttie  water  which  otherwise 
would  waste  into  the  sea.  leaving  death 
and  devastation  in  its  wake. 

Yesterday,  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions conferees  placed  before  us  a  sound 
and  sensible  program  for  multiple-pur- 
pose development  of  the  water  resoiirces 
of  my  State  and  of  the  Nation.  This  is 
a  program  modest  in  scope  and  thereby 
reflecting  the  fiscal  problems  which  the 
Nation  faces  today.  However,  it  is  aiso 
a  program  which  realistically  meets  the 
chEiUenges  of  the  decades  ahead  when  the 
Nation's  water  needs  will  be  tripled  what 
they  are  today.  This  is  a  program  which 
helps  establish  the  importance  of  do- 
mestic priorities  in  such  areas  as  water 
pollution  control  and  correction.  On  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  and  of  the  entire  State 
of  California,  I  want  to  express  oiu:  deep 
apppreciation. 

We  are  also  grateful  to  the  members 
of  the  fine  subcommittee  on  Public  Woita 
Appropriations  which  have  been  so  wise 


in  their  consideration  of  these  matters 
over  the  years.  We  miss  the  chairman  of 
that  great  subcommittee,  that  dedicated 
legislator  who  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
field  for  so  many  years  and  has  been  a 
good  and  faithful  friend  of  the  people  of 
California.  We  wish  him  a  speedy  return 
to  the  House. 

In  its  wisdom,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  presented  us  with  an  out- 
standing program,  one  which  truly  re- 
flects the  commitment  which  this  Nation 
has  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  this  and 
futiu«  generations,  not  only  by  conserv- 
ing those  resources  upon  which  we  de- 
pend, but  by  taking  major  steps  to  pre- 
vent and  control  serious  pollution  prob- 
lems which  are  robbing  us  of  clean  water. 

This  Nation  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
this  judicious  action,  not  only  in  fiscal 
1970,  but  in  continuation  of  the  pro- 
grams which  have  previously  been  ap- 
proved. These  benefits  will  be  returned 
for  years  to  come. 


SCREENING  AND  BRIEFING  MATE- 
RIAL DEALING  WITH  THE  MASSA- 
CRE AT  HUE 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  advised  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  had  requested  a  briefing  and  screening 
of  photographic  material  taken  of  the 
massacre  of  some  3,000  citizens  of  South 
Vietnam's  history  university  and  intel- 
lectual center  of  Hue.  TTiis  slaughter  oc- 
ciured  diuing  the  1968  observance  of  the 
Vietnamese  Tet  holidays  when  the  late 
Ho  Chi  Minh  made  an  all-out  effort  to 
effect  a  Communist-style  liberation  of 
South  Vietnam's  towns  and  villages.  My 
reasons  for  making  the  request  are  set  out 
in  the  Record  of  yesterday.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  press  treatment  of  the 
allegedly  Songmy  massacre  is  giving  the 
world  a  distorted,  one-sided  picture  of 
the  relative  value  of  hiunan  life  held  by 
the  opposing  forces  in  Vietnam. 

Today.  I  wish  to  advise  the  House  that 
I  have  arranged  for  the  screening  and 
briefing  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  December 
8,  to  be  held  in  room  311,  the  hearing 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. I  have  requested  that  the  screen- 
ing be  public  and  members  of  the  press 
are  especially  invited. 


WHY  HIDE  HANOI'S  ATROCITIES 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hanoi 
Communists,  coiutesy  of  their  "dear 
American  friends",  have  delivered  to  us 
what  they  call  a  partial  list  of  our  fight- 
ing men  held  prisoner  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam.  Their  list  consists  of  59  names, 
only  five  of  which  were  not  previously 
known  to  be  captive. 

Examination  of  the  list  of  the  pris- 
oners is  quite  revealing.  All  are  officers — 
and  all  are  Navy  or  Air  Force  personnel. 
Notably  lacking  are  any  enlisted  men  and 
any  Army  personnel.  Even  Americans 


not  familiar  with  mlUtary  ope»tio»»  !»■ 
JeretJmd  that  there  are  more  enlisted 
S  than  officers-several  times  more- 
and  that  there  are  many,  many  more 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  than  there  are^»il- 

°"irSSs  question  to  Hanoi  thro^ 
Its  operators  and  sympaUUzers  yrttWn 
Sy  vblce:  what  have  you  done  wlto  the 
Sisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Potcb 
who  have  been  taken  prisoner?  Massa- 
SS  ihem  because  they  might  not  prove 
to  be  as  valuable  as  officers  for  your 

^^^^^ry^JKlwithaime^Ar^ 

"SS^om  leaders  felt  it  would  be  more 
SS  tS  Circumvent  the  Gtene^5^o^ 
ventlon  provisions,  by  calling  them  war 

*"^'??i?^erican  people  know  that  there 
haT^  b^  mS?  more  than  59  prisoners 
I^f  w^teken  by  your  Regular  Army 

riMDle  also  understand  that  by  mmng 
E  names  of  our  prisoners,  you  are  giving 
IrefutTbfe  evidence  that  you  intend  to 
Si  of  those  whose  captivity  is  kept 

^fving  accepted  the  Geneva  Conven- 

tionTe'e^usa?of  t^e^^^is  of  *^^,S 
government  to  report  to  the  i^ten^ 
Snal  Red  Cross  the  names  of  prisoners 
of  war  is  itself  a  war  crime.  To  refuse 
?ie  Stemational  Red  Cross  a^ess^ 
thARP  eaotlves  is  a  second  war  crime. 
O,^  ^  totention  to  mistreat  and  mt^- 

Srto^^oXrS^K^nrrcSr^rS! 

%-dr  tl^r^a  lot  Of  Pro-gan^ 

KUy"wS-S^mertri^aJ°U^^^^^^ 
S  triS  oTthe  leaders  of  t^H^ioUov- 
emment  and  its  regular  "jj^tary  leaders 
and  guerrilla  chiefs  for  their  violation 
S?all  established  norms  of  humanity  and 
cMlLSiSn  in  dealing  with  prisoners  of 

"^  A- newspaper  article  from  the  ™h- 
ington  Post  of  November  27,  1969.  fol 

lows:  en   TTB 

WAR  CRTnC   REI-EASra  HANOI  UST  OF  59  VS. 
WAR  ^T^Q^^^    IN    CAPTIVrrT 

(By  WllUam  Chapman) 

North^etnam  reports  to  be  pmoners  rf 
The  Defense  Department  said  five  oi   wie 

"X^^rx^'n^ger  said  that  North  Vietnam 
b^^oi^sed  to  make  more  Prt«>ners- name. 
S?.Uc  though  him  and  that  an  enOwary  ^ 
W  bound  for  Hanoi  to  ''°'l^  °f  *^,!f  ^j^tvy" 
The  list  included  names  of  Air  Porce,  Navy, 
an?^e  officers  and  their  mUlt^y  IJen. 
^cation  numbers.  The  home  states  of  all 
were  X  listed  except  for  two  officers  iden- 

*'^^  o/the  men  appear  to  be  captured  pUo^. 
DelUneer  said.  He  said  he  had  received  no  In- 
?oSon  on  their  physical  condition  or  on 
the^d  of  treatment  they  have  received  m 

prison  camps.  obtained  from 

Delllnger  said  the  list  was  uuw»"«^ 
Xu^  oinh.  a  member  of  the  North  Viet- 

^led  the  •■Vietnamese-American  SoUdarlty 

^r™o-S'rman  of  the  New  Mobilization 
Co^uSTto  End  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Del- 


Unger  released  the  name,  to  Mvwral  reportar. 
in  the  Federal  Building  here. 

He  and  six  other  men  are  on  trUJ  on 
chSwe.  of  conspiring  to  Incite  a  riot  at  the 
'l^SSaUc  N^mtl  Oon;en«on  lajt  year. 

North  Vietnam  ha.  refuMd  ^  f^^°^^}° 
the  U.8.  government  the  name.  «>' Pawner., 
contending  that  they  are  "war  crt°»ln^ 
^  not  subject  to  International  convention. 

°T^'^ngton,  the  Defenae  Djj^^nt 
Mid  Its  "preUmlnaxy  review"  of  De»l^» 
Ust  showed  that  five  of  the  names    "•  l«Jf^ 
tiflad  bv  the  U.S.  government  on  current  vm 
M  ml«L«  in  action  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
mx^^Sm  names  were  listed  previously  as 
'p^^^^  prisoners  In  North  Vlet^r 
The  Pentagon's  list  of  presumed  Prtfoners 
hM  413   names,  with  918  other,  carried  as 
mSslng.  Neither  lUt  ha.  been  made  public. 
^Pentagon  officials  yesterday  decUned  to 
Identify  which  of  DeUinger's  fl'*.°*f  «»^^" 
on  the  missing  Ust.  The  officials  said  also  that 
most  of  the  64  other  names  were  from  among 
the  roughly  110  prisoners  whoM  letters  have 
been  received  by  their  families.       ^.^^^. 
The      Defense      Department      ototement 
stressed  that  "this  list  of  name.  1.  unauthen- 
ttl^aiid  unverified.  The  North  Vietnam*-, 
have  not  confirmed  that  they  have  releawd 
Buch  information.  .  .  -" 

DellinKer  has  dealt  frwiuently  with  «ie 
NortJi  Vietnamese  representative.  He  said  to- 
day he  had  conferred  with  Xuan  Oar^h  by 
telephone  and  through  a  personal  emissary 

'''l^uS*rTeclln«l  to  Identify  the  person 
who^he^d  is  now  headed  for  Hanoi  to  „. 
range  the  release  of  more  names  -niatemls- 
sa^.  he  said,  also  wlU  work  out  <!«**"».  ^^ 
bringing  mall  from  the  prisoner,  to  their 
famines  in  the  United  State.. 

The  antiwar  leader,  a  veteran  P^^-^ 
he  had  held  the  list  for  a  "short  "me  J)e'oce 
reieaslnjf  It  today,  hopUig  for  awhile  that 
thllT  ?^ilies  cJid  be  nottfled  privately. 
Because  the  list  did  not  Include  home  ad- 
S^he  said,  It  would  have  taken  several 

weeks  to  locate  the  famlUes.         

"We  decided  that  since  It  1.  good  news 
anyway,  we  would  releaw  the  names  In  this 
wav."  Delllnger  reported. 
^^We  have  assurances  «»*»*»»*«  ^"^  ^^ 
more  names  released,"  he  said,  but  he  did 
n^  know  how  many  would  be  forthcoming 

"'l^mnger  and  other  associates  m  the  p««ce 
movement  Intend  to  set  up  an  office  and  a 
TtsS  in  New  Tork  City  to  handle  detoU. 
When  more  prisoners'  names  are  released  and 
to  distribute  mall  from  them. 

Here  Is  the  list  of  names  made  pubUc  by 
Delllnger,  with  ranks  as  he  g^e  tl^^  al- 
mough  some  ranks  given  for  Naval  offlcCT. 
do  ^t  correspond  to  those  In  use  by  the 
united  States  and  in  the  order  he  gave  them^ 
but  with  spelling  of  some  names  corrected 

^Sl.'^CC^  William.  Air  BV«e  capt., 

^Sr-'ay     Roger.     Air     Force     capt., 

PV3033604.  Utah.  

Runyan,  Albert  Edward.  Air  Force  maj.. 

Nasmyth.  John  Hcbert,  Jr.,  Air  Force  it.. 
FV3120117.  Mont.  . 

ColUns.  James  Qulncy.  Jr.,  Air  Porce  capt., 
27908A.N.C.  ,. 

Hoffson.   Arthur    Thomaa,   Air   Porce    it., 

^Zt^e,  Se  Harrison,  Navy  maJ..  6144^. 

^^own.   Paul   Gordon,  Marine   It.,   04576, 

^nnck.  Ramon  Anton,  Air  Porce  capt., 

^fhS'^'^ld    John,    Air    Force    capt., 

^^S^n^n.    Gibs    Roderick,    Navy    capt., 
690103,  Ohio. 


Chwry.  rnA  Vann,  Air  Force  maJ..  46664A. 

^*Bol.tad.  Richard  Eugwie.  Air  Force  capt.. 
FRBiaTS,  Minn.  _  ._. 

^celi.  Robert  Baldwm.  Air  Force  capt., 

^]S&t?^Jo«ph  8..  Jr..  Air  Force   capt.. 

^amS^aSil  Dale.  Air  Morce  maJ.,  FRSOC 
®"  hSdiam.  Joseph  FrancU,  Air  Force  capt., 
'™^t°'Si,ert  St.  Olalr.  Jr..  Navy  col.. 
^SSlS^Mark  Ham  Ugon.  Navy  It..  703644. 
^  Mayhew.  WllUam  John.  Navy  capt.,  691368, 
°  Mobley.  Joseph  Scott,  Air  Force  lt..7018e7. 
^''^bert,  Ronald  Merle.  Air  Force  It..  FVSW- 
^^'^S:  Robinson.  Air  Force  It.  col.,  a6906A, 

^Lrson,  Gordon  Albert.  Air  Force  It.  col.. 

PR26473,  Minn.  AanR'U 

Stockdale,  James  Bond.  Navy  It.  col..  486624. 

"'benton.  Jeremiah  Andrew,  Navy  It.  col. 

^^Zlii^n.  James  Alfred.  Navy  It.  col.  904304. 

'*^.  Dale  waiter.  Navy  mjjj..  5»1«»'^- 
Shuman.  Edwin  Arthur.  HI.  Navy   maJ.. 

684738.  Mass.  annATfi 

Glower,  Claude  Douglas,  Navy  maJ..  606476. 

**S^lth.  Richard  Eugene  Jr.  Air  Force  maJ.. 

"^JSlSt  K,  Air  F^rce  maJ..  PV3036919, 

^'Sitton.   Richard   Allen,   Air   Porce   maJ.. 

FB22497,  Chicago.  epaoTa 

Tanner,  Charles  Nels.  Navy  maJ..  588978, 

""Sines.  Collins  Henri  Navy  ma]..  593916, 

^■JjcCaln.  John  Sidney,  Navy  maJ.,  624787. 

^i^^a/^n.- Roger   Dean.   Air   ^rce   ma,.. 

"g^unil'^^ul  Edward.  Navy  capt.,  659047. 

'^Cofree.  Gerald  Leonard,  Navy  capt.,  625308, 

^  nitcher.  David  Burnett,  Air  Porct  capt.. 

^e"^lV!'SusseU  Edwin.  Air  Porce  capt.. 

PB57025.  Mass.  bao207 

Key.  Wilson  Demer,  Navy  capt.,  6e»ao7. 

^Harris.    Carlyle    Smith,    Air   Force    capt., 

*®^yd.^^ie.  Graham,  Air  Porce  capt., 

PR72601,  Iowa.  _  __4. 

Swber   Bruce    Gibson,   Air   Force    capt.. 

^^iSgeS,    Robert    George.    Navy    capt.. 

^^Se^^Anthony  Charles.  Air  Force  capt., 

FR314666,  Calif.  _  .^4, 

^r^r.    James   Robert.    Air   Force    capt.. 

FV3119242,  W.Va.  _  . 

Parrott,  Thomas  Vance.  Air  Force  capt.. 

PV3103992.  Ga.  vr  — ,  i*    -rnAMO  NT 

Miller,  Edwin  Prank.  Navy  It^oesiO^T. 
Brudno.  Edward  AlUn,  Air  Force  It.,  78286A. 

^hudy.  WlUlam  Michael.  Navy  It.,  660481, 

%eel.  Robert  Delayney.  Air  Porce  It.,  AO- 

^^S""  Jam^  =<'-^'  ^  "^  ''■•  «*''^' 
"^Torkelson.  Loren  Harvey,  Air  Force  It., 
PV3156656,IU.  woosuui    NJ 

Crecca.  Joseph.  Air  Porce  It.  ^183481.  »J 
i^tt.  Robert  Archie.  Air  Force  It..  PR- 
81463,  Mich. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  BELATEHDLY 
SUPPORTS  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCA- 
TION 

(IKr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permis8fc»  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Bir.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted 
with  some  interest  on  the  front  page  of 
tills  morning's  Washington  Poet  the 
headline,  "Nixon  Stresses  Education  In 
Drug  Fight,"  followed  by  a  story  about 
President  Nixon's  comments  before  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Nation's  Gover- 
nors held  in  Washington  yesterday. 

The  President  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  drug  addiction  has  become  a  "na- 
tional proUon"  requiring  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  combat  it. 

Ttie  New  York  Times  article  on  the 
President's  statement  quotes  him  as  say- 
ing that  he  once  thought  that  "the  an- 
swer was  more  penalties"  for  drug  of- 
fenses. 

President  Nixon  stated: 

I  thought  that  the  answer  was  simply  en- 
force the  law  and  that  will  stop  people  from 
the  use  of  drugs.  But  It  Is  not  that.  When 
you  ax*  talking  about  IS-year-olds  and  14- 
year-okU  and  15-year-olds,  the  answer  Is  not 
more  penalties.  The  answer  Is  Information. 
The  answer  U  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  ask,  respectfully, 
where  President  Nixon  has  been  all  these 
months?  For  on  October  31,  by  a  vote 
of  294  to  0,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  14252,  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1969,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  Congress- 
man MzEos,  and  cosponsored  by  over  80 
Members  of  the  House,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  bill  over  a  3- 
month  period,  hearing  over  80  witnesses. 
The  bill  which  the  House  passed  in  Oc- 
tober would  provide  some  $29  million 
over  the  next  3  years,  beginning  in  1971 — 
to  schools,  colleges,  and  pubhc  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  for:  devel- 
oping curriculiuns  and  teaching  mate- 
rials on  the  dangers  of  the  abuse  of 
drugs;  supporting  pilot  programs  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  such  materials;  dis- 
seminating teaching  materials  to  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  for  adult  education  pro- 
grams; training  in  drug  abuse  education 
for  teachers,  counselors,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  community  leaders; 
and  developing  community  "dirug  alert" 
seminars  and  similar  education  pro- 
grams, especially  for  parents. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration support  us  when  we  were 
considering  this  landmark  legislation? 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
ministration witness.  Dr.  Morton  Miller 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  recommended  "against  enact- 
ment" of  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act. 
He  claimed  that  there  were  already  laws 
on  the  books  that  make  possible  Federal 
support  for  such  education.  When  sub- 
committee members  questioned  him, 
however,  he  confessed  that  less  than 
$900,000,  that  is,  less  than  5  percent  of 


Federal  funds  spent  on  fighting  drug 
abuse,  were  directed  to  education. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  welcome  the 
Nixon  administration  to  the  cause  of  ef- 
fective programs  to  provide  education  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  especled- 
\y  yoimg  people  about  the  dangers  of 
the  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs. 

If  the  President  is  now  truly  commit- 
ted to  this  important  effort,  I  trust  that 
he  will  use  his  influence  to  see  that  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  House  moves  through  the 
Senate  and  becomes  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 

PEARL  HARBOR 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
December  7,  marks  the  28th  anniversary 
of  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor — to 
many  of  our  people  the  start  of  World 
War  n. 

Other  Americans  think  Pearl  Harbor 
was  not  the  real  cause  of  World  War  II, 
but  rather  an  effect  provoked  by  several 
preceding  events. 

The  author  suid  historian,  Ralph 
Townsend,  has  presented  an  enlightening 
account  of  the  events  preceding  Pearl 
Harbor. 

I  insert  Mr.  Townsend's  article,  "The 
Context  of  Pearl  Harbor,"  taken  from 
the  American  Mercury,  winter  1969  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The   Context  of  Pearl  Harbor 
(By  Ralph  Townsend) 

(An  accurate  prophet  of  Bolshevist  expan- 
sion as  the  main  AlUed  aim  In  World  War  II, 
Ralph  Townsend  reviews  here  some  of  the 
portents  conventionally  Ignored.) 

One  single  sentence  statement  of  fact 
tlirows  more  light  on  Pearl  Harbor  than  any 
dozen  of  the  published  books  on  the  sub- 
ject put  together.  It  Is  this: 

So  long  as  Japan  was  an  obstacle  to  Czarist 
Russia  In  East  Asia,  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment showered  favors  on  Japan  and  generally 
backed  Japan  In  spirit,  whatever  Japan  did 
or  didn't  do,  but  after  the  Soviets  took  over 
in  Moscow  in  1917  and  Japan  was  an  obstacle 
to  Soviet  alms  in  East  Asia,  the  Washington 
Government  began  finding  everything  wrong 
with  Japan,  whatever  Japan  did  or  didn't  do. 

And  so  the  record  shows. 

Read  the  main  dallies  and  periodicals  in 
America  through  the  late  1890'8,  and  through 
the  period  of  Japan's  war  on  Czarist  Russia 
in  1904-05,  and  note  the  vigor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Government's  support  for  Japan's  ac- 
quisition of  Korea  and  Japan's  domination 
of  Manchuria. 

Read  how  America's  Liberals  then  clamored 
to  U.S.  support  of  Japan's  expansionist  aims 
on  the  Asian  mainland,  how  preachers  all 
across  America  guided  by  Liberals  prayed  for 
Japan's  success  in  the  effort,  how  America's 
topmost  Liberal  of  the  time,  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
head  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  with  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
arranged  the  large  loans  that  would  enable 
Japan  to  launch  war  on  the  Russians  then 
encroaching  Into  South  Manchuria  and  drive 
them  back  Into  Siberia. 

Read  how  by  the  summer  of  1905  Japan 
had  won  the  SchlS-financed  war  against 
Russia,  how  all  America  rejoiced  that  Jvpan 
had  got  the  area  and  the  rights  in  Manchuria 
which  the  Russians  were  obliged  to 
relinquish. 


Read  the  eulogies  In  the  press  of  America 
to  the  Japanese  naval  hero  who  without  any 
deoUratlon  of  war  had  daringly  attacked  and 
with  mastarful  execution  substantially  de- 
stroyed a  Russian  battle  fleet.  Read  how  in 
his  honor  youngsters  all  over  America  were 
naming  their  pet  dogs  and  cats  and  calves 
Togo. 

That  was  when  Japan  was  useful  against 
Czarist  Russia  and  an  Implement  of  long 
range  Liberal  aims. 

ANTI-CZARIST    INDOCmiNATIOK 

First  among  those  Liberal  alms  was  a  revo- 
lution In  Russia  to  overthrow  the  Czar  and 
set  up  a  regime  that  would  assure  better 
treatment  for  Liberals.  Accordingly  Jacob 
Schiff  attached  to  his  loans  to  Japan  in 
1904-06  the  condition  that  his  representa- 
tives be  allowed  to  indoctrinate  Russian  pris- 
oners of  war  with  antl-Czarlst  revolutionary 
aims.  Before  being  released  to  return  home 
some  50,000  Russian  soldiers  were  thus  In- 
doctrinated, according  to  Schiff's  own  report 
later,  and  kept  satiuated  with  tons  of  spe- 
cially prepared  antl-Czarlst  printed  matter. 

Overthrow  of  the  Czar  was  not  accom- 
plished In  the  uprisings  Inunedlately  fol- 
lowing Russia's  defeat  by  Japan  In  1905.  But 
the  seed  sown  in  the  collaboration  of  the 
Washington  Government  with  Jacob  Schiff 
for  that  purpose  yielded  the  desired  results 
twelve  years  later  in  March  of  1917. 

At  a  big  rally  of  Liberals  In  Madison  Square 
Garden  on  March  23,  1917,  to  celebrate  the 
overthrow  of  the  Czar,  a  message  from 
Jacob  Schiff  was  read,  teUing  about  the  In- 
doctrination of  the  Russian  prisoners.' 

In  some  of  the  Liberal  commentaries  on 
Jacob  Schiff's  career  It  is  suggested  that 
Liberal  pressures  delayed  America's  entry 
Into  World  War  I  until  the  success  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  was  assured.  Earlier  en- 
try might  have  heartened  the  war-weakened 
Slavs  to  firmer  resistance  against  the  revolu- 
tionaries. 

All  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  events  of 
December  7,  1941,  over  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

During  the  autunui  of  1941  German  forces 
were  speeding  across  Russia.  Moscow  was  in 
peril.  In  moves  obviously  intended  to  pro- 
voke an  incident  that  would  enable  Roose- 
velt to  get  from  Congress  a  declaration  of 
war,  Roosevelt  had  ordered  American  naval 
units  to  fire  on  German  craft  In  waters  near 
Eiu-ope.  But  the  Germans  were  under  orders 
to  endure  such  illegalities  rather  than  create 
Washington's  desired  Incident.  Meanwhile 
German  forces  advanced  across  Russia, 
Washington's  Liberal  officialdom  had  been 
able  to  live  through  Hitler's  capture  of  Paris 
and  the  debacle  of  the  British  at  Dunkirk 
with  some  measure  of  composure.  But  a 
threat  to  Moscow — that  could  not  be  borne. 

In  Asia,  Roosevelt  had  set  up  another  of 
his  lUegaliUes  useful  to  bolshevlsm.  He  had 
subsidized  at  excessively  high  pay  the  re- 
lease from  U.S.  Air  Force  bases  elsewhere  a 
sizable  detachment  of  U.S.  combat  flyers  to 
engage  In  war  against  Japan.  Fying  American 
planes  with  American  equipment  In  actual 
warfare,  though  undeclared,  these  were  the 
Flying  Tigers  under  Claire  Chennault. 

Now  the  threat  to  Moscow  called  for  drop- 
ping such  pretenses  of  "neutrality"  and  en- 
tering the  war  full  scale.  But  how?  Depend- 
able polls  Indicated  some  80  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  still  opposed  Involvement. 

Since  the  Germans  would  not  respond  to 
provocations,  the  Washington  Government 
looked  toward  Japan.  Japan's  plight  was 
desperate.  Poor  In  resources,  the  nation  had 
been  bled  thin  by  continuance  of  the  China 
war  from  which  Dexter  White's  lavish  hand- 
outs of  U.S.  Treasury  funds  to  Chinese  offl- 
ciale  would  not  let  the  Japanese  withdraw. 
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JAPAMXBE    ASSETS    SDKEO 

In  July  of  1941  Roosevelt  had  <»<*•«***  .*^ 
seizure  of  Japanew  asaeU  in  the  United 
States.  By  forbidding  Japan's  acce«  to 
American  oil  and  making  •''P*^*  P"~*?** 
of  it  elsewhere  dUBcult  or  impoMlWe,  mean- 
whUe  subsldlUng  Red-alUed  China  agalMt 
Japan,  Washington  more  and  more  forced 
Japan's  back  to  the  wall. 

Japan's  envoys  invited  Roowvelt  to  out- 
line his  own  program  for  solutions  within 
any  workable  frame  of  conditions. 

But  Washington  chose  to  Include  among 
iU  war  targM*  all  anU-Bed  powws,  Just  as 
today  Washington  milltanUy  opposes  any 
hon«stly  antl-B«l  or  even  non-Red  govem- 

""^n  Novemtoer  26  of  1941  OordeU  HuU  dls- 
patched  to  Tokyo  his  sure-flre  rertps  for 
immediate  war.  His  note  ^«-  "»  "«!S„X 
imperative  for  Japan  to  evacuaite  M^«*»"™* 
and  areas  occupied  by  Japanese  armed  forces 
in  China.  A*  given  to  the  press  by  sum- 
™  and  not  in  the  exact  text,  the  note 
said  the  United  States  would  not  recog- 
nize Japan's  "conquests."  By  UnpllcaUon. 
and  as  later  evidenced  by  what  the  Washing- 
ton Government  stripped  from  Japan  In 
1945,  these  "conquests"  by  Japan  Included 
much  that  the  Washington  Government  haa 
helped  Japan  to  get,  or  at  least  heartily  ap- 
pro^, when  Ja^n  was  a  useful  opponent 
of  CzarUt  Russia. 

Japan  had  sought  all  along  to  get  out  of 
the  China  war,  asking  no  new  land  whatever, 
but  claiming  the  right  to  '*taln  control  in 
Manchuria  as  a  bulwark  against  bolshevlsm 
and  to  protect  Investments  there  from  the 
previous  chaotic  turbulence.  American  read- 
ers were  led  to  suppose  all  ^°^  ^^"^^^ 
war  in  China  had  been  launched  by  Japan 
to  acquire  new  territory.  It  was  l*"nc^«d 
mainly  by  Chinese  Red  pressures,  notably 
those  of  Mao  -Tse-tung  demanding  M^- 
churia.  Since  Mao  loudly  proclaimed  Just 
that,  and  it  U  abundantly  a  matter  of  his 
own  record,  this  writer  can  not  reasonably 
be  charged  with  misrepresenting  matters. 

"Japs  Must  Now  Fish  or  Cut  Bait,"  one 
headUM  noted  by  this  writer  in  a  -Texas  city 
on  November  27,  1941,  proclaimed.  It 
typified  Liberal  elation. 

CANAL  CLOSED  TO  JAPANI8K 

On  or  about  the  same  time  that  HuU 
sent  his  Imperative  for  war  to  Japan.  Im- 
Doslng  impossible  condlUons,  the  Washmg- 
^  Government  lUegally  ordered  the  P^ 
ama  Canal  closed  to  Japanese  shipping,  so 
far  as  this  writer  can  learn,  that  fact  has 
never  before  appeared  in  public  print. 

Unable  now  to  get  oU  in  America,  oAirea 
from  trading  by  any  direct  route  with  most 
of  south  America,  kept  unwlUln^y  in  a 
mlred-down  exhausting  war  by  Washing- 
ton's  subsidies  to  Chiang's  Red-afflliated 
forces  and  Mao's  aU-Red  forces.  Japans  ac- 
tion in  this  long  dreaded  emergency  could 
be  somewhat  predicted. 

Months  before,  preparing  for  the  woret, 
Japan  had  taken  advantage  of  France's  de- 
featby  German  In  1940  to  occupy  portions 
of  French  Indo-Chlna.  This  area  was  within 
naval  strike  distance  of  the  Singapore  Straits 
and  the  Dutch  oU  fields  in  Sumatra.  Jap- 
anese overtures  for  peace  had  Indicated  a 
wllUneness  to  abandon  this  selzme,  though 
it  was  not  specifically  named.  If  Washington 
would  agree  to  a  settlement  in  China  that 
would  not  be  suicidal  for  Japan. 

HOLDINC  ACTION  ENVISIONED 

By  delivering  a  setback  blow  to  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  then  imprudently  bunched  at  Peaxl 
Harbor,  Japanese  forces  might  hawe  time  to 
immobilize  the  Philippines,  capture  Singa- 
pore, seize  Sumatra  as  a  source  of  oU,  fortiiy 
enough  of  the  Mid-Pacific  Islands  to  stMid 
off  America  for  several  years,  and  open  the 
possibility  of  holding  Asia  against  American 
attack  untU  a  peace  could  be  worked  out. 


F^w  Japanese  of  good  information  believed 
that  Japan  had  an  even  chance  against  the 
United  SUtes.  But  with  Waahlngton  loaded 
with  men  whose  records  and  attitudes  de- 
noted obse«lon  with  Bed  alms  or  political 
subservience  to  Red  alms  rather  than  Amer- 
ican interesu,  JapwiM  letters  saw  no  escape 
from  escalated  conflict.  Even  rabbits  flght 
when  cornered  and  tormented. 

There  were  no  rabbito  among  Japans  anx- 
ious men  of  decision  in  December  of  1941. 
Some  of  them  this  writer  had  known.  Many 
had  been  educated  In  America  and  were  fond 
of  it.  Their  final  pleas  for  a  confwence  to 
exchange  specifics  for  their  safe  withdrawal 
from  hUtorlcally  Chinese  soil  and  hoped-for 
adjustments  of  other  Issues  had  been  sneer- 
ingly  rejected  by  Washington. 

To  the  last  they  yearned  for  a  saving  mir- 
acle Orders  to  Japan's  fleet  and  air  force 
were  to  hold  off  the  projected  Pearl  Harbor 
attack  to  the  last  minute.  No  miracle  came. 
The   memorable   "Winds   message"    became 

(»eratlve. 

Tokyo's  schedule  called  for  Japan  s  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  to  deliver  to  Cor- 
deU  HuU  on  Sunday,  December  7,  1941,  a 
declaration  by  Japan  of  war  on  the  United 
States.  It  listed  a  long  account  of  grievance. 
The  message  was  to  be  delivered  apparently 
less  than  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of 
Japan's  bombers  over  Pearl  Harbor.  In  a  thin 
technical  sense  that  would  absolve  Japan  of 
attacking  without  a  declaration  of  war.  And 
It  would  leave  no  time  for  the  American  fleet 
to  get  out  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  pocket. 

BungUng  clerks  in  the  Japanese  Embassy 
m  Washington  took  so  much  time  decoding 
and  preparing  the  draft  for  delivery  that  the 
essence  of  It— war— was  not  known  untU 
bombs  were  already  falling. 

How  on  the  American  side  the  Japanese 
plan  for  attack  was  decoded  and  made  avail- 
able to  top  Washington  officialdom  many 
hours  before  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  Is 
familiar. 

Facts  developed  at  various  hearings  mm 
reports  from  first  hand  sources  estaifllsh 
this: 

At  a  cabinet  conference  with  President 
Roosevelt  on  November  26,  1941,  It  was 
agreed  that  some  extreme  provocation  to 
Japan  would  be  employed,  and  that  some 
rl*  of  losses  on  the  part  of  US  forces  was 
to  be  accepted  in  advance.  In  order  that 
Japan  would  be  in  the  Ught  of  an  aggressor 
and  achieve  a  suitably  dramatic  effect.  Roose- 
velt wanted  something  that  would  infuriate 
the  American  people  and  rally  them  for  war. 
Henry  L.  Stlmson  was  at  that  meeting.  He 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  under  Hoover. 
He  wanted  war  on  Japan  in  1931.  Hoover  re- 
fused. War-ttchlng  Washington  LlberaU  were 
elated  when  Roosevelt  brought  him  back  to 
Washington  In  1940  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  Stlmson's  diary, 
November  26.  1941,  referring  to  the  White 
House  Conference  of  that  day: 

The  question  was  how  we  should  maneuver 
them  I  the  Japanese]  Into  the  position  of 
firing  the  first  shot  without  allowing  too 
much  danger  to  ourselves.  It  was  a  dlfflcnlt 
proposition  .= 

Calculations  by  Roosevelt  and  Hull  and 
Stlmson  that  the  American  people  could  be 
roused  by  the  proper  sort  of  incident  were 
confirmed.  To  the  unknowing  the  "unpro- 
voked" Japanese  attack  seemed  to  substan- 
tiate aUegatlons  of  Japan's  savage  passion 
to  conquer  the  world. 

The  war  Japan  had  been  flghtlng  for  four 
years  at  that  time  began  in  the  summer  of 
1937,  precipitated  by  a  shooting  skirn^ 
near  Peking  on  the  night  of  July  7.  This 
writer  was  In  Mukden  in  South  Manchuria 


during  that  month.  Following  the  July  7  In- 
cident there  was  grave  tension  and  thta 
writer's  train  reservation  Into  Peking  was 
oanceUed  pending  developments.  Then  came 
news  that  local  Chinese  and  Ji^anese  offi- 
cials on  the  scene  had  settled  the  affair  and 
that  trains  would  resume.  On  July  13  a  siza- 
ble handout  of  financial  aid  via  Dexter 
White's  "currency  support"  was  made  avail- 
able from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  Chiang 
regime.  Tension  resumed  and  fuU  scale  war 
was  soon  raging.  .^   -    j 

Back  m  America,  this  writer  could  find 
no  mention  in  any  pubUcatlon  of  the  local 
settlement  which  reportedly  had  been  over- 
ruled by  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  concurrence 
with  rlotoxis  agitators  demanding  war  on 
Japan  and  recovery  of  Manchxiria.  Tet  It  had 
been  dlsciissed  by  American  Consular  offl- 
claU  and  other  responsible  persons  In  the 
area  as  a  ...  ■ 

Jean's  recognizable  plan  of  action  In  the 
new  war  with  China  In  1987  was  to  smash 
hard  and  drive  the  Chinese  forces  Inland  a 
few   hundred    miles,   dominate   the   coastal 
cities,  then  offer  peace  with  no  new  terri- 
tory,  willingness  to  evacuate   with  no  In- 
demnity but  retention  of  control  in  Man- 
churia. ^  J   ,^ 
On   January    1,    1938,   Ja^Mui's   scheduled 
drive    inland    had    subsUntlally   succeeded 
and   Japan   proposed   peace.   But  aid   from 
Washington     was     pouring     into     Chiang's 
larder  and  the  grip  of  Reds  on  Chiang  and 
the   whole   Chinese   defense    structure    ap- 
peared to  be  increasing.  Sentimentol  support 
for   the  Chinese  Reds   was   being  built  by 
joumalUte  In  America  at  a  furious  rate. 

America  built  bolshevlsm  into  control  of 
Asia.  The  Washington  Government  dumped 
Chiang  and  pensioned  him  on  Formosa  and 
deliberately  turned  China  over  to  Mao  Tse- 
tung  at  the  end  of  an  eight  years'  war  by 
the  Chinese  who  for  the  most  part  thought 
they  were  flghUng  for  freedom  from  molesta- 
tion from  any  quarter.  But  the  Washington 
Government  would  no  more  save  China  from 
Red  rule  than  It  would  save  Poland  from 
Red  nUe. 


•  Various  writers  cite  thU.  It  appears  In 
The  Final  Secret  of  Pearl  Hartyoir,  by  Rear 
Admiral  Robert  A.  Theobald,  USN,  Ret.. 
Devin- Adair,  New  Tork,  1964.  page  76. 


SECRET  PAXTFS  rAVOR  RE06 

All  Washington's  secret  pacts  were  In  favor 
of  Reds  There  was  the  excuse  when  the  pacts 
were  revealed  that  Roosevelt  may  have  suf- 
fered menUl  aberration.  But  Tniman,  his 
successor,  went  right  ahead  honoring  the 
infamies.  In  Eastern  Europe  ten  naUons  sup- 
posedly to  be  guaranteed  their  freedom  by 
Washington  learned  that  by  secret  deals 
Washington  had  committed  them  to  Bed  ser- 
vitude under  Moscow.  The  ten  were  AlbanU, 
Estonia.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Bulgaria.  Poland, 
Hungary.  Yugoslavia.  Czechoslovakia,  Ro- 
mania. Half  of  Korea  was  turned  over  to  alien 
Red  rule,  after  pledges  of  toUl  Kwean  in- 
dependence. In  Korea  today  older  Koreans, 
If  nobody  Is  listening.  wlU  tell  you  they  wish 
the  Japanese  were  back. 

Counting  China.  America's  pretended  cru- 
sade    for     freedom     plunged     some    seven 
hundred    milUon    people    into    police    sUte 
servitude  who  were  not  that  way  before.  Prac- 
tically  aU   the   seven   hundred  million   are 
disastrously    worse    off    than   ever.    Nations 
Americans  pretended  to  rescue,  from  China 
to  Poland    were  encouraged  by  Washington 
to  reject  from  their  enemies  peace  offers  a 
hundredfold  better  than  the  miseries  into 
which  they  have  been  dumped  by  their  Wash- 
ington  "saviors."   In   none   of   the   nations 
America  fought  In  World  War  H,   and  m 
none  of  the  nations  since  dumped  Into  Red 
rule  was  an  ordinary  person  who  wanted  to 
leave  the  country  prohibited  from  leaving 
that  country.  That  Is  not  possible  for  most 
of  those  populations  since  America  "liber- 
ated" them. 

For  five  years  after  the  end  of  mlUtary  con- 
fiict  in  1946  America  had  sole  custody  of  the 
world's  only  truly  lethal  weapon.  No  gov- 
ernment anywhere  could  dare  refuse  America 
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anything  If  matters  reached  a  showdown. 
America  could  rectify  anything  anywhere 
without  firing  a  shot.  Yet  Harry  Truman, 
RooeeTeU's  suooeasor,  refused  correction  of 
Boosevelt's  Infamies.  And  the  U.S.  Senate 
refused  correction  of  Truman's  though  not 
one  of  the  secret  deals  for  Reds  had  ever 
been  ratified.  America  did  not  advance  Its 
prestige  as  the  Stronghold  of  Preedom  In 
World  War  n. 

In  the  1930's  America  subsidized  the 
Chinese  Reds  to  fight  on  against  Japan 
whatever  appeals  for  peace  Japan  might 
make. 

In  the  1960's  Red  China  subsidized  the 
Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  to  fight  on  against 
America  whatever  appeals  for  peace  Amer- 
ica might  make. 

That  situation  was  made  in  Washington. 

In  bookish  theory.  Pearl  Harbor  came 
about  because  Japan  would  not  surrender 
Manchuria  to  China.  Japan's  title  to  It  was 
not  A-Prlme.  But  It  was  better  than  sup- 
posed. China's  title  to  Manchuria  was  far 
from  clear. 

After  enduring  years  of  sabotage  and  law- 
lessness there,  Japan  restored  to  the  throne 
the  ancient  Manchu  dynasty  that  had  ruled 
Manchuria  for  centuries.  Henry  Pu-yl  was 
the  eligible  descendant.  That  pleased  the 
two  million  Manchus,  and  other  millions  of 
residpUts  including  Mongols,  Koreans  and 
.Chlnpaft.  Japanese  foimd  It  acceptable.  Jap- 
anese arms  supported  the  new  regime.  There 
was  a  surge  of  new  prosperity. 

SHOBT    BULK   BY    CHINXSE 

In  the  centuries  of  Its  recorded  history 
Manchuria  was  under  the  rule  of  Chinese 
of  the  Central  Chinese  government  only 
about  15  years,  from  1911  to  the  middle 
I920's.  Prior  to  1911  the  Manchu  royal  fam- 
ily, which  had  moved  to  Peking  after  con- 
quering China  m  the  1600's,  had  ruled  Man- 
churia as  a  sort  of  special  old  home  place 
preserve.  When  the  Manchu  dynasty  was 
ousted  from  China  In  1911  the  new  Chinese 
Republic  did  not  allow  the  Manchus  to  re- 
siune  control  of  Manchuria  but  Incorporated 
It  Into  China. 

In  the  1920's  Manchuria  was  taken  over 
by  a  dissolute  Chinese  dictator  who  declared 
It  to  be  Independent  of  China.  In  1931  Ja- 
pan ran  him  out  and  restored  the  Manchu 
royal  family  to  the  throne.  Washington  con- 
tinued to  regard  Manchuria  as  a  comp>onent 
of  China  during  Its  asserted  Independence 
and  after  Japanese  control  also. 

Would  Americans  have  complied  with  a 
Japanese  demand  In  1941  to  evacuate  Puerto 
Rico,  seized  from  Spain  In  1898.  and  restore 
it  to  Spain? 

Washington  launched  a  war  that  cost  mil- 
lions of  lives  on  the  claim  of  having  the 
right  to  be  umpire  in  Asia  and  order  Japan 
out  of  Manchuria.  For  falling  to  hand  it 
back  to  China  Japanese  leaders  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  as  wagers  of  aggressive  war, 
etc.  But  note  that  Washington  did  not  hand 
it  back  to  the  Chinese,  either.  Washington 
had  a  secret  pact  conceding  to  the  Soviets 
the  right  to  occupy  Manchuria  upon  Amer- 
ica's defeat  of  Japan.  The  Soviets  did  so,  and 
fixed  matters  to  assure  Red  Mao  Tse-tung's 
takeover  of  all  China.  So  Washington  did  not 
in  good  faith  restore  Iilanchuria  to  the  Chi- 
nese regime  to  which  Washington  demanded 
that  the  Japanese  restore  it. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE  AND 
TAX  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of 
course  pleased  that  the  Senate  yesterday 
adopted  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
Honorable  Albert  Gore,  to  Increase  de- 
pendency exemptions  from  $600  in  1970 
to  $700,  and  to  |800  in  1971. 

Ever  since  we  first  began  consideration 
of  the  tax  reform  bill  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  early  this  year, 
I  have  urged  this  approach  to  tax  relief 
for  the  average  taxpayer. 

It  is  infinitely  more  equitable  to  in- 
crease dependency  exemptions  than  it  is 
to  reduce  tax  rates,  particularly  for  the 
super-rich  who  would  benefit  most  by 
reducing  the  top  brackets  by  5  percent 
or  more. 

In  our  search  for  tax  Justice  we  must 
consider  how  a  taxpayer  must  divide  his 
income  in  the  support  of  others.  In  this 
endeavor  the  taxpayer  with  dependents 
often  shoulders  obligations  which  might 
otherwise  become  those  of  the  general 
public. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  body  have  indicated 
their  support  for  increased  exemptions. 
Only  a  closed  rule  prevented  the  consid- 
eration of  this  approach  last  summer. 

I  hope  that  the  conferees  will  recog- 
nize the  strong  need  for  increased 
exemptions. 


THE  MANTLE   OP  RESPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress  I  have  found  you  to 
be  an  immensely  fair  and  impartial  man. 
You  have  treated  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  great  body  equally.  This  I  sincerely 
appreciate  as  do  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Because  of  yoiu*  fairness  and  because 
I  am  sure  you  would  want  to  have  any 
violations  of  this  rule  called  to  your  at- 
tention, I  would  like  to  present  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  just  complaint.  It  is  my 
understanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  upon 
the  mantlepiece  in  your  o£Qce  there  is  a 
set  of  longhoms  that  I  have  always  con- 
sidered to  be  something  of  an  affront  to 
the  great  State  of  Arkansas  and,  if  I  may 
say  so,  I  can  see  no  esthetic  or  artistic 
beauty  in  a  set  of  horns  that  once  be- 
longed to  the  Texas  mascot,  Bevo  I. 

Now,  as  you  know,  the  great  State  of 
Arkansas  tries  to  be  generous,  kind,  be- 
nevolent and  understanding  toward  its 
neighbors.  We  appreciate  Texas,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  planning  to  show 
them  the  finest  hospitality  when  they 
come  to  visit  us  Saturday  to  deliver  the 
national  football  championship  to  the 
University  of  Arkansas. 

Because  of  your  great  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  impartiality,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
realize  that  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
publicly  recognize  the  football  superiority 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  Razor- 
backs.  I  would  implore  you,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  the  pride  of  the 
great  State  of  Arkansas,  to  at  least  bal- 
ance off  those  ugly  horns  that  now  rest 
on  your  mantlepiece  with  a  ssrmbol  of 
the  beautiful  Arkansas  Razorback.  I, 
along  with  my  colleagues  from  Arkansas, 
will  certainly  be  pleased  and  proud  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  finding  a  suitable 
addition  to  your  mantlepiece  that  will 


not  only  reassert  your  Impartiality  but 
will  add  tremendously  to  the  beaut^r  and 
decor  of  your  ofBce. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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TEXAS  LONGHORN  VERSUS  THE 
ARKANSAS  RAZORBACK 

(Mr.  CABELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  most  heart  rending  dissertation 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexander)  .  I  am  certainly  sympathetic 
to  his  desire  that  you  should  have  a  pig 
snout  on  the  mantle  of  the  Speaker's 
OfiQce  rather  than  those  gorgeous  long- 
homs that  are  presently  there.  However, 
may  I  advise  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas that  this  question  will  be  very  ade- 
quately handled  and  dispensed  with  come 
Saturday.  I  have  never  known  the  time 
that  a  good  old  Texas  longhom  could 
not  stab  the  devil  out  of  a  razorback  hog. 
That  will  happen  this  coming  Saturday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  malice  in 
our  hearts.  My  wife  Is  from  Arkansas 
and  my  father  was  from  Arkansas.  In 
my  heart  there  is  nothing  but  good  will 
for  Arkansas.  We  will  still  have  that  same 
spirit  of  good  will  come  next  Saturday 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  permitting  them 
to  dehorn  our  Longhoms. 


MISGUIDED  EFFORT  TO  CONVERT 
THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
INTO  A  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mis- 
guided effort  to  convert  the  Post  OfiQce 
into  a  corporation  will  fail,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that  the 
existing  institution  was  not  originally, 
and  is  not  now,  designed  to  work  within 
a  profitmaklng,  corporate  structure. 

Indeed,  the  foundations  of  the  Post 
OCBce  are  based  on  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Post  OfiQce,  unlike  a  cor- 
poration, is  not  the  property  of  private 
owners  who  can  order  their  affairs  at 
will.  It  is  rather  the  common  ground  of 
many  men's  fields  of  action,  it  belongs 
to  the  public  and  it  is  the  Government 
service  that  reaches  and  affects  more 
people  every  day  than  any  other  Federal 
agency. 

The  incongruous  juxtaposition  ol 
"service"  and  "profit,"  especially  if  profit 
is  overemphasized,  can  and  will  be  dis- 
ruptive to  the  Department. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  interrupt  postal 
service  of  more  than  180  years  dura- 
tion, I  feel  it  is  imperative  we  push  ahead 
with  postal  reform  under  the  leadership 
of  House  Post  OfiQce  Committee  Chair- 
man DtTLSKI. 

Members  of  the  House  committee  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  are  better  informed 
on  postal  problems  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing my  10  years  of  service  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  feel  confident  the  present  mark- 
up of  a  postal  bill  will  result  in  soimd, 
workable  postal  progress. 

My  hope  today  is  that  carping  critics 


of  the  Post  OfiQce  will  be  silent  long 
enough  to  join  with  the  Post  OfiQce  Com- 
Sttw  in  effectuating  a  construcUve 
postal  reform  bill-a  bUl  in  which  this 
House  will  take  great  pride. 


THE  DUES  OF  COAL  MINERS  ARE 
BEING  PLUNDERED  BY  PRESENT 
LEADERSHIP  OP  THEIR  OWN 
UNION 

(Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  suit  was  filed  today  in  the 
US   District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  behalf  of  the  coal  miners  of 
this  Nation,  and  against  the  plundering 
and  squandering  of  their  own  funds  by 
the  present  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  It  is  appaUmg 
to  read  in  all  its  sordid  details  the  extent 
to  which  the  present  leadership  of  this 
union  has  misused  both  the  funds  and 
power  of  an  organization  which  should 
be  representing  the  coal  miners.  Instead, 
the  workers  in  this  most  hazardous  oc- 
cupation in  the  world  find  themselves 
unprotected    and    unrepresented,    with 
their  leaders  using  the  very  dues  which 
are  collected  for  the  benefit  of  a  select 

few  at  the  top.  ,  ^  ^,  ^  •     *»,„ 

The  full  text  of  the  brief  filed  m  the 

U.S.  district  court  follows 


U.S.  DISTEICT  COTJBT  FOB  THB  DlBTBXCT  OF 
COLXTMBIA 

Joseph  A.  Yablonskl,  ClarkavlUe,  Pa^;  Karl 
Kafton,  Cameron.  W.  Va.;  Richwd  leaver, 
Maidsvllle,  W.  Va.;  John  Wnek^oundsvlUe, 
w   Va-  Harry  Elmer  Brown,  Delbarton,  W. 
Va-  p"o  Gillespie,  Cassvllle.  W.  Va.;  Harry 
Patrick,  Palrvlew,  W.  Va.;  Arthur  Nelms,  Pow- 
hatan Point,  Ohio;  CJeorge  R.  Thomas,  Caas- 
vllle  W  Va  ;  Mike  Trbovlch,  ClaxksvlUe,  Pa.; 
Joseph  Daniels,  BentleyvlUe,  Pa.,  and  Marlon 
Pelllgrlnl,    individually    and    on   behaU    of 
United  Mine  Workers   of  America  and  Its 
members,    Canonsburg,    Pa.,    PlalntlW,    v. 
United   Mine   Workers   of   America,   W.   A. 
("Tony")   Boyle,  Individually  and  as  inter- 
national president  thereof,  George  J.  "Htler, 
individually  and  as  International  vice  presi- 
dent thereof,  and  John  Owens,  IndlvlduaUy 
and  as  secretary-treasurer  thereof,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  Defendants. 

COMPLAINT  FOB   ACCOOrmWO,  BESTrrUTION  AND 
DAMAGES  FOB  VIOLATIOK  OF  2S  TT.B.C.   i  501 

1  This  is  an  action  for  an  accounting,  re- 
stitution, and  damages.  Jurisdiction  Is 
founded  on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Code, 
§5  11-621  (1967  ed.)  and  on  29  tJ^.C.  Sections 
185,  and  501(a)  and  (b),  and  on  28  U.S.C. 
Section  1331.  The  matter  In  controversy  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  or  value  of  $10,000,  exclusive 
of  Interests  and  costs. 

2  PlalntlfTs,  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl,  Karl 
Kafton.  Richard  Weaver,  John  Wnek,  Harry 
Elmer  Brown,  P.  G.  Gillespie.  Harry  Patrtck- 
Arthur  Nelms,  George  R.  Thomas,  Mike 
Trbovlch,  Joseph  Daniels,  and  Marlon  PelU- 
erinl  are  Individuals  and  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  (hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "UMWA") .  They  bring  tbls  action  on  their 
own  behalf,  on  behalf  of  the  UMWA  and  on 
behalf  of  all  other  members  of  UMWA,  all  of 
whom  have  a  joint  and  common  Interest  In 
the  subject  matter  thereof. 

3.  Plaintiffs  are  suing  individually,  and 
also  as  representatives  of  aU  UMWA  mem- 
bers In  whose  welfare  and  interest  It  Is 
to  obtain  an  accounting,  restitution  and  all 


other  reUef  required  to  devote  UMWA  funds 
and  propertar  exclusively  to  the  weUare  and 
interest  of  the  general  UMWA  membwahlp. 
The  number  In  this  class  is  about  200,000  ^ 
they  reside  and  work  throughout  the  unitwl 
States  and  Canada  so  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  bring  them  all  before  this  Court.  PUln- 
tifls  assure  the  adequate  represenUtlon  of 
all  This  U.  therefore,  a  proper  class  action 
under  Rule  28  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 

Procedure.  „    ..         _* 

4  Defendant,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  whose  principal  ofllce  is  !«»<**  In 
Washington,  D.C..  is  a  labor  organization 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  3(1)  and  (J) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959  (hereinafter  some- 
«mes  referred  to  as  "LMRDA")  (29  U.S.C. 
402(1)  and  (D):  Although  UMWA  Is  nam^ 
as  a  defendant,  this  action  Is  brought  In  Its 
behalf  and  In  behalf  of  all  its  members  as 

*  r*r?ef endant,  W.  A.  ("Tony")  Boyle,  Is 
currently  the  International  President  of 
UMWA  a  position  he  has  held  since  Janu- 
ary 1963.  Before  that  time,  from  April 
1960  to  January  1963  he  served  as  In**™*" 
tlonal  Vice  President.  As  International  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  Boyle  was  at  all 
times  referred  to  herein  an  officer  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  He  Is  complained  about 
in  his  official  capacities  and  IndividuaUy. 
The  duties  and  powers  of  the  IntemaUonal 
President  are  set  forth  In  Article  IX  of  the 
UMWA  Constitution. 

6  Defendant  George  J.  Tltler,  currently 
the  International  Vice  President  of  UMWA, 
has  held  this  poet  since  January  1966  He  Is 
complained  of  as  International  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  individually.  The  duties  of  the  Vice 
President  are  set  forth  in  Article  IX  of  the 
UMWA  Constitution. 

7  Defendant  John  Owens,  the  Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer  of  UMWA  was  at 
all  times  referred  to  herein  an  officer  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  having  held  this 
post  for  21  years.  The  duties  of  the  Secr^ 
tary-Treasurer  are  set  forth  In  Article  IX 
of  the  UMWA  Constitution. 

8  The  individual  defendants  (hereafter 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "International 
officers")  have  occupied  and  now  occupy  po- 
sitions of  trust  in  relation  to  UMWA  and 
Its  members  Individually  and  as  a  group. 
Said  UMWA  officers  owed  to  plaintUTs  and 
to  UMWA  fiduciary  duties,  including  the 
duty  to  expend  xmWA  funds  solely  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  organization  and  its  members 
and  m  accordance  with  the  UMWA  Consti- 
tution. The  funds  and  property  of  UMWA, 
including  monies  contributed  by  the  mem- 
bers in  the  form  of  dues  and  other  payments, 
were  and  are  in  the  custody  of  defendants 
solely  In   their   fiduciary  capacity. 

9.     Section  501  of  LMRDA  (29  U.S.C.  501) 

reads :  ^ 

"(a)  The   officers,   agents,   shop  stewards 
and  other  representatives  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization occupy  positions  of  trust  In  relation 
to  such   organization   and   its  members  as 
a  group.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  each 
such  person,  taking  Into  account  the  special 
problems  and  functions  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion  to  hold  its  money  and  property  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  organization  and  Its 
members  and  to  manage.  Invest,  and  expend 
the  same  in  accordance  with  its  constitution 
and  bvlaws  and  any  resolutions  of  the  gov- 
erning" bodies  adopted  thereunder,  to  refrain 
from  dealing  with  such  organization  as  an 
adverse  party  In  any  matter  connected  with 
his  duties  and  from  holding  or  acquiring 
any   pecuniary   or   personal   Interest   which 
conflicts  with  the  interests  of   such  orga- 
nization, and  to  account  to  the  organization 
for  any  profit  received  by  him  In  whatever 
capacity    In    connecUon    with    transactions 
conducted  by  him  or  under  his  direction  on 
behalf  of  the  organization  ..." 

Plaintiffs  allege   that  the  Indlvldiial  de- 
fendants have  vloUted  the  fiduciary  dutlee 


set  forth  In  Section  601(a)  of  the  Act.  More 
particularly,  they  are  charged  l»e'*l»J^' 
in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  UMWA 
and  its  members:  (a)  surrendering  nine  mil- 
lion dollars  of  UMWA  assets,  unjustified  by 
any  claim  of  union  benefit;  (b)  misappropri- 
ating and  misusing  union  funds  for  their 
own  personal  gain;  (c)  expending  vast  subm 
from  the  union  treasury  for  their  own  seir- 
aggrandlzement;  (d)  diverting  union  funda. 
property,  and  resources  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  their  Internal  opposition  and  in- 
crease their  own  power  within  the  union; 
(e)  diverting  union  funds  and  resoxirces  to 
advance  their  1969  reelection  efforts;  and  (f ) 
failure  to  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the 
union  outside  funds. 


A  DEFENDANTS  HAVE  SUKBENDERED  9  MHXION 
DOLLABS  OF  UMWA  ASSETS,  UNJTTSTIFIED  BT 
ANY  CLAIM  OF  ONION  BENEFTTS.  IN  CONFLICT 
WITH  THE  INTERESTS  OF  OMWA  AND  TTS 
MEMBERSHIP 

10    Defendants  have  surrendered  millions 
of  dollars  of  UMWA  assets,  unjustified  by 
any  claim  of  union  benefit.  In  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  UMWA  and  Its  membership. 
At  the  end  of  1962.  the  value  of  UMWA  in- 
vestments  totaled   »30,763.023.   From  Janu- 
ary 1963  through  December  1968  the  Inter- 
national Officers  added  from  union  revenues 
$1  346  477  in  new  UMWA  Investments.  But 
the  total  value  of  UMWA  investments  during 
this  period  of  time,  a  flnanclal  boom  period, 
declined    to   $24,574,619.   This    loss   of    over 
seven  and  a  half  million  doUars  in  six  years 
has  not  been  Justified  by  defendants  by  any 
claim  of  union  benefit  or  Interest,  and  con- 
stitutes either  grossly  reckless  conduct  by 
them  or  misappropriation  of  union  assets 
for  unauthorized  pvirpoeee. 

11.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31, 
1968    the  UMWA  had  an  outstanding  loan 
to  Lewmurken,  Inc.,  of  $1,451,104.  Lewmur- 
ken.  Inc.,  incorporated  In  Delaware,  has  Its 
principal  place  of  business  at  900  Fifteenth 
Street,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.,  the  UMWA 
principal  headquarters.  Lewmurken's  major 
asset    is    ownership    of    approximately    30% 
of  the  stock  of  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  a 
New  Jersey  corporation  located  in  Denver, 
Colorado,    once    owned    by    Miss    Josephine 
Roche,  a  trustee  of  the  UMWA  Welfare  and 
Retirement    Fund.    Rocky    Mountain    Fuel 
Company  went  Into  receivership  in  1942,  the 
year   Lewmurken   came   Into  existence,   and 
the  1968  value  of  this  30%  ownership  was 
only  $146,906.  Consequentiy.  there  Is  little 
chance  that  the  loan  will  ever  be  repaid.  The 
investment  is  unjustified  by  any  union  pur- 
pose The  loan  to  Lewmurken  is  purportedly 
for  the  purpose  of  "Business  investment  and 
to    enhance    employment    opportunities    of 
union  members"  and  payment  of  this  loan 
is    to    be    "on    demand"     (BLMR    File    No. 
000063) .  Lewmurken  has  an  outstanding  loan 
to  Freeport  Coal  Company  of  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia.  Recently,  the  land  owned  by 
Freeport  Coal  Company  has  been  leased  to 
Klngwood    Mining    Co.,    a    non-union    coal 
mining    operation.    The    UMWA,    therefore, 
has  an  equitable  interest  In  a  non-union 
operation,  in  confUct  with  the  interests  of 
the  UMWA  and  Its  membership. 

B  DEFENDANTS  HAVE  MISAPPROPRIATED  AND 
MIStTSED  UNION  FUNDS  FOB  THEIR  OWN  PER- 
SONAL CAIN,  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  THE  INTER- 
ESTS OF  UMWA  AND  ITS  MEMBERS 

12  The  International  officers  have  made 
a  number  of  unexplained  grants,  loans,  and 
expenditures  of  union  money.  Thus  for  exam- 
ple m  1967,  union  attorney  Harrison  Combe 
received  a  grant  for  $6,000  and  union  attorney 
Wlllard  P.  Owens,  son  of  defendant  Owens, 
recevled  one  for  $10,000.  And  In  1965.  with- 
out explanation,  the  union  loaned  one  "John 
E  Kxisik"  $39,862.  The  defendants,  moreover, 
have  since  1963  received  over  $21,000  in  con- 
tlngent  fund  advances  and  in  1963  expended 
$10 000  for  "incidental  expenses'.  They  have 
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not  •ccoimtwl  for  these  gnmts.  loMW.  «!- 
vancee  and  ezpenaaa  or  given  »ny  Juatflc*- 
tlon  therefor.  ^         ^  

13.  The  defendants  have  uaed,  and  con- 
tinue to  u*e,  attorney*  otx  the  payroll  of  the 
UMWA  to  defend  themeelvee  agalnrt  Jiistl- 
fled  charges  of  mlsuae  of  iinlon  fimds  and 
vloUtlon  of  federal  Uw.  In  clear  breach  of 
their  fiduciary  duty  to  the  union  and  Its 
members.  They  have  also  hired  highly-paid 
outside  lawyers  to  defend  them  on  Justified 
charges  of  breaches  of  trust  and  violations  of 
law  and  have  paid  and  are  paying  them 
substantial  fees  trom  TJMWA  funds. 

14.  Defendant  officers  have  raided  the 
UMWA  treasury  to  provide  themselves  with 
lavish  personal  benefits  unauthorized  by  the 
UMWA  memlMrshlp  and  in  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  UMWA  and  Its  membership. 
Thus,  for  example,  from  January  ^^es  Xo 
December  1968.  the  UMWA  has  paid  teSfiS* 
to  the  Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  to  provide  Secretary-Treasurer 
Owens  with  an  expensive  two-room  suite  in 
which  he  resides.  International  officers  are 
regularly  furnished  with  Cadillac  automo- 
biles paid  for  by  the  union  and  with  special 
accounts  with  which  they  charge  the  union 
for  their  personal  expenses.  And  they  have 
made  gifts  out  of  UMWA  funds  to  Institu- 
tions in  their  home  states  to  enhance  their 
personal  prestige. 

15'  Defendant  officers  have,  without  au- 
"thorizallon,  diverted  funds  from  the  union's 
treasury  to  provide  themselves  with  an  elite 
pension  plan  which  guarantees  their  retire- 
ment at  full  pay,  without  any  contribution 
whateoever  by  the  officers,  and  have  thus 
unlawfully  enriched  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  union.  Prior  to  1959,  Interna- 
tional officers'  pensions  were  paid  out  of 
general  revenues  according  to  an  established 
scale  In  i960,  this  pension  plan  was  Incorpo- 
rated into  an  Irrevocable  tnist  to  comply 
with  the  Welfare  Pension  Act.  Paragraph  10 
of  this  trust  includes  a  provlElon  that  those 
who  have  served  as  International  officers  for 
more  than  10  years  are  to  receive  their  full 
salary  on  retirement.  To  fund  thU  giveaway. 
t8S0,000  of  UMWA  funds  was  deposited  in 
a  specUl  "Agency  Account".  In  about  1963  or 
1964  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled  this 
pension  was  discriminatory. 

Subsequently  paragraph  10  was  amended, 
and  the  special  provision  relating  to  Inter- 
national officers  was  deleted.  At  this  same 
time,  a  new  elite  pension  plan  was  created 
for  "Resident  International  Officers"  for 
which  President  Boyle.  Secretary-Treasurer 
Owens  and  e*-Presldent  Lewis  alone  quali- 
fied To  fund  thU.  an  additional  $650,000 
was  transferred  from  the  UMWA  treasury 
to  the  Agency  Account  from  the  union's 
treasury  without  any  authorization  from 
the  membership.  The  elite  pension  fund  was 
created  clandestinely  and  has  been  kept 
secret  from  not  only  the  members,  but  from 
the  International  Executive  Board,  the 
union's  highest  ruling  bodv.  as  well.  By 
means  of  this  plan,  the  International  of- 
ficers have  diverted  some  » 1.500 .000  from 
the  union's  funds  Into  a  special  'Agency 
Account"  in  substantial  part  for  their  own 
pecunlarv  benefit,  In  conflict  with  the  In- 
terests of  UMWA  and  its  membership.  ^ 
16.  The  International  officers  have  added  to 
the  UMWA  payroll  with  their  own  relatives 
who  receive  exorbitant  salaries  and  expense 
allowances  from  UMWA  and  who  perform 
services  for  UMWA,  If  any.  that  do  not  re- 
motely measure  up  to  their  compensaUon. 
Thus,  for  example.  President  Boyle's  daugh- 
ter. Antoinette  Boyle,  has  received  from 
UMWA  $190,867.03  In  salary  and  expenses 
from  January  1963  through  December  1968. 
During  this  same  period  of  time.  President 
Boyle's  brother,  R.  J.  Boyle,  received  $186,- 
156.27  from  UMWA.  Miss  Boyle,  listed  as 
an  attorney,  presently  receives  a  salary  of 
$40,000  plus  expenses,  a  salary  equal  to  that 


of  the  Vice  President  of  the  union.  Bven 
the  salary  paid  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  union  does  not  exceed  that  paid  Miss 
Boyle.  Purportedly,  Miss  Boyle  receives  this 
salary  for  work  done  In  the  Billings,  Mon- 
tana, UMWA  office.  But  there  Is  little  coal 
mining  In  this  area — some  260  active  coal 
miners  and  lees  than  700  pensioners — and 
there  Is  no  organizing  going  on.  There  Is, 
therefore,  only  the  rarest.  IX  any,  need  for 
legal  advice  of  work. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Owens  has  likewise 
added  relatives  to  the  UMWA  payroll  whose 
services  do  not  remotely  measure  up  to  their 
ocHnpeiMatlon.  Thus  Ills  son,  Ronald  Owens, 
the  i4)polnted  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Dis- 
trict 6,  receives  about  $8,000  more  in  salary 
than  his  highest  paid  counterpart  In  any 
other  district;  and  his  son,  Wlllard,  a  UMWA 
attorney,  earns  as  much  as  the  union's  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Furthermore,  the  International 
President  has  raised  the  salary  of  these  and 
other  employees  and  made  grants  of  addi- 
tional salaries  to  them  without  prior  approval 
or  subsequent  ratification  of  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  as  required  by  Ar- 
ticle X.  SecUon  3  of  the  UMWA  Constitution. 
In  fact,  the  minutes  of  the  International 
Executive  Board  reflect  that  no  reports  of 
these  actions  were  ever  made  to  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  for  approval.  These 
practices  of  defendant  International  officers 
of  UMWA  drain  the  union's  treasury  for  the 
personal  and  pecuniary  benefit  of  these  offi- 
cers and  their  families,  and  Is  In  conflict  with 
the  Interests  of  UMWA  and  its  members, 
c.   otrantAJn  omcxas  bavk  expknded  vast 

StTMS  nOM  THX  UNION  TREA8DBT  FOB  THEIR 
OWN  SBJ-AOGRANDIZEMBNT,  IN  CONFLICT 
WITH  THB  INTEaSSTS  OF  UMWA  AND  ITS 
MEMBBtSRIP 

17.  The  International  officers  have  used 
the  funds  of  the  UMWA  for  their  own  self- 
aggrandizement,  contrary  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  union  and  its  membership.  From 
January  1963  to  December  1968,  $93,375.70 
was  expended  from  the  union's  treasury  to 
pay  for  photographs  of  defendant  officers. 
This  does  not  Include  the  photographs  pur- 
chased for  use  in  the  UMW  Journal.  During 
this  same  period  of  time,  $25,000  of  UMWA 
funds  were  used  to  purchase  portraits  of 
these  officers.  This  money  was  used  to  glorify 
the  ofllcers,  not  to  benefit  the  organization 
or  its  members. 

18.  In  connection  with  the  1964-  and  1968 
conventions  of  the  UMWA,  the  International 
officers  expended  vast  sums  of  money  from 
the  union's  treasury  for  their  own  glorlfloa- 
tion.  For  example,  they  spent  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  "Boyle"  lighter*, 
pens,  gavels  and  clocks  which  were  distrib- 
uted to  delegates  to  the  1968  convention.  Nor 
was  any  reasonable  check  made  on  expendi- 
tures for  the  Conventions,  and  members' 
money  was  wastefully  squandered  in  other 
ways  which  directly  benefited  the  Incumbent 
officers.  For  the  1964  convention,  over 
$390,000  was  paid  to  bands  Invited  to  the 
convention;  in  1968  almost  $200,000  was 
spent  for  this  piirpoee.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding music,  these  bands  led  Boyle-boosting 
delegations  through  the  aisles  of  the  con- 
vention halls,  cairylng  professionally  pre- 
pared Boyle  placards. 

D.  DEFENDANTS  HAVE  DIVEHTED  UNION  FUNDS, 
PROPKBTT,  AND  RESOURCES  TO  REDUCE  THE 
STRENGTH  OF  THEIR  INTERNAL  OPPOSITION 
AND  INCREASE  THEIB  POWER  WITHIN  THE 
UNION,  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  THE  INTERESTS 
or    UMWA    AND    ITS    MEMBERSHIP 

19.  Prior  to  defendant  Boyle's  presidency, 
UMWA  conventions  were  held  near  the  geo- 
graphic center  of  the  coal  mining  regions  to 
minimize  transportation  costs  of  delegates 
and  to  permit  maximum  participation  of 
UMWA  locals.  Upon  his  taking  control  of  the 
union,  and  to  prevent  militant  working  locaU 


opposed  to  him  from  sending  delegates  to 
oonventiocH,  Boyle  held  the  oonventions  out 
of  the  coal  mining  areas,  in  ]3al  Harbour, 
Florida  and  Denver,  Colorado,  at  a  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  cost  to  the  union.  Thus,  in 
1960  when  the  convention  was  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  the  UMWA  i>ald  a  total  of 
$89,506.30  to  the  Districts  for  delegates' 
transportation  costs. 

In  1964.  when  the  convention  was  held  in 
Florida,  UMWA  disbursements  to  the  districts 
for  transportation  totaled  $140,338.  Trans- 
portation costs  for  the  1968  Denver  conven- 
tion totaled  a  record  breaking  $338383.  More- 
over, in  1964  and  1968  these  disbursements 
for  transportation  were  made  in  cash;  no 
adequate  records  were  kept  of  disbursements, 
and  many  Boyle  supporters  were  paid  as 
many  as  two  or  three  times.  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  delegates  on  the  various  convention 
committees  were,  moreover,  grossly  excessive. 
In  1968,  for  example,  the  39-member  Ap- 
peals and  Grievances  Committee  received 
$40,800.00  in  salaries  and  expenses,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  tio  appeals  and 
grievances.  In  1960,  before  Boyle's  presidency, 
only  $139,765  was  spent  for  convention  com- 
mittee salaries  and  expenses.  In  1964  that 
figure  rose  to  $639,782.00  and  in  1968 
$391,200.00  of  union  funds  were  expended  for 
this  purpose.  Boyle  handplcks  men  for  these 
plush  committee  assignments  to  reward  them 
at  union  expense  for  their  support. 

20.  The  International  officers  have  "loaned" 
excessive  sums  from  UMWA  funds  to  Dis- 
tricts 19  and  28  to  assure  their  own  political 
control  of  these  districts  and  of  the  vmion, 
m  cc-nfllct  with  the  interests  of  the  union 
nnd  its  membership.  Prom  January  1963  to 
December  1968.  defendants  authorized  $3.- 
702,159  to  District  19  and  $1,828,498  to  Dis- 
trict 28.  These  loans  are  excessive  in  terms 
of  the  size  and  needs  of  these  districts,  but 
they  have  permitted  the  funneUng  of  union 
money  under  the  heading  of  "organization 
expenses"  to  political  supporters  of  the 
defendants.  Loans  of  a  similar  nature  and 
for  a  similar  purpose  have  been  made  to 
other  Districts. 

21.  By  manipulating  loans  and  convention 
expense  money  to  districts,  moreover,  the  de- 
fendants "stacked"  the  1964  and  1968  con- 
ventions in  their  favor.  For  District  17,  the 
largest  UMWA  district  and  a  self-sustaining 
entity,  less  than  $29,000  was  spent  for  the 
1968  convention,  $3,397  of  which  came  from 
the  District's  own  resources.  By  contrast,  al- 
most $90,000  was  spent  in  1968  fOT  "con- 
vention expenses",  for  District  19,  which  has 
about  one-tenth  the  working  membership  of 
District  17,  is  not  self-stistalning,  and  has 
received  loans  of  over  $3,702,000  in  the  pasii 
six  years.  Over  $11,000  of  this  came  directly 
from  the  International,  the  remainder  from 
money  previously  "loaned"  to  It  by  the  In- 
ternational. Looking  at  it  from  another  view- 
point, the  union  spent  over  $965.00  for  each 
delegate  from  District  19,  but  only  $156.00 
for  each  District  17  delegate.  This  poUcy  of 
manipulating  loan  and  expense  money  has 
benefited  the  defendants.  The  1964  conven- 
tion, for  example,  was  completely  dominated 
by  a  large  group  of  whlte-hatted  delegates, 
all  from  District  19  who  seized  the  floor  of 
the  convention  and  the  microphones  to  as- 
sure Boyle's  complete  control.  Furthermore, 
the  cost  of  sending  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion in  Denver,  Colorado  and  Bal  Harbour, 
Florida,  was  prohibitively  high  for  many  lo- 
cals and  districts.  The  International  paid 
their  expenses— but  as  the  figures  above 
show— It  did  so  selectively,  to  insure  control 
of  the  conventions  by  the  defendant  officers. 
AdditlonaUy,  many  locals  which  could  not 
afford  to  send  delegates  to  the  conventions 
were  threatened  with  fines  unless  they  turned 
their  credentials  over  to  Boyle  supporters  not 
members  of  those  locals. 

22.  To  assure  their  continued  domination 
and  control  of  the  union,  the  International 


officers  have  allowed  over  600  "bogey"  local 
unions— locals  with  less  than  the  10  work- 
ing members  required  by  Article  XIV  of  the 
UMWA  Constitution  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  local  union — to  remain  in  existence.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  locals  and  their  funds 
are  dlrecUy  controlled  by  the  International 
officers  and  those  working  for  them.  At  the 
1964  and  1968  Conventions  these  bogey  locals 
were  used  by  the  International   officers  to 
assure  their  control  over  the  union.  "Dele- 
gates" from  these  locaU  to  the  Convention 
were.  In  fact,  men  handpicked  by  the  in- 
cumbents. Not  only  is  the  continued  exist- 
ence   of    these    locals    in    violation    of   the 
union's  Constitution,  but  it  results  in  in- 
creased administrative  costs  to  the  union  as 
well.    Moreover,    these    locals    receive    over 
$100,000  every  year  in  dues,  and  the  money 
in  their  combined  treasuries  totals  several 
million  dollars.  If  these  locals  were,  as  they 
shotUd  be,  disbanded,  the  members  would 
transfer  to  active  locals  and  the  money  in 
the  defunct  local  treasuries  would  revert  to 
the   UMWA.   Failure    to   disband    these   ap- 
proximately 600  locals  has  given  the  Inter- 
national officers  unlimited  control  over  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  which  need  not  be — 
and,  in  fact,  are  not — reported  under  LMRDA. 
There    Is    also    no    reliable    Internal    union 
auditing  of  the  money  In  these  locals'  treas- 
uries since  the  International  auditors  work 
directly  under  and  for  defendant  Boyle. 

23.  Defendants  have  caused  and  permitted 
the   wholesale    buying   of    poUtical   support 
with  union  funds.  Principally  this  Is  done  by 
adding  men  to  the  union  payroll.  Through 
sham  designations,  union  money  has  been 
spent  to  hire  Boyle  campaigners  and  to  pre- 
sent  and   promote  Boyle   campaign   ralUes. 
Thousands  of  dollars  from  the  treasuries  of 
the   International,  the  Districts,  the  Local 
Unions,  and  the  Welfare  Fund  have   been 
used  to  pad  the  union  payroll  with  "coal 
dust  committeemen",  "checkers",  "organiz- 
ers", and  temporary  staff  members  who  are, 
in    fact,    campaigning    for    the    Incumbent 
President,  Boyle,  in  his  1969  reelection  bid. 
Since    most    of    these    men    receive    under 
S10,000  a  year  each,  the  union  need  not,  and 
does  not  list  them  as  employees  in  federal 
reports.  Nor  are  they  listed  in  the  Interna- 
tional  Auditors'   Reports.   Moreover,   union 
money  Is  likewise  used  to  buy  off  dissidents. 
In  1966  for  example,  Joe  Ladesic  announced 
he  would  run  for  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Dis- 
trict 5  against  John  Seddon,  an  ardent  Boyle 
supporter.    After    Ladesic    received    backing 
from  an  overwhelming  number  of  locals,  he 
declined  the  nomination  and  was  immedi- 
ately added  to  the  District's  payroll.   Since 
that  time  he  has  been  paid  well  over  860.000 
from   the   union's   coffers.   His   decision   to 
decline  the  nomination  was  clearly  motivated 
by  the  promise  of  well-paid  employment  by 
the  union.  In  District  5  and  in  other  districts 
as  well  potential  dissidents  and  reformers  are 
regularly  bought  off  by  full  or  part-time  em- 
ployment on  the  union  payroll.  This  practice 
rests  UMWA  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, buys  political  support  for  the  Inter- 
national officers,  and  Is  not  in  the  interests 
of  UMWA  or  Its  members. 

24.  The  International  officers  have  main- 
tained most  of  the  UMWA  Districts  In  trxist- 
eeshlp  in  violation  of  law  at  great  cost  to  the 
UMWA  and  its  membership  in  money  and  in 
democratic  rights.  They  have  squandered 
large  stuns  of  union  funds  in  defending  the 
Government's  suit  to  end  the  tmsteeshlps, 
all  for  their  private  benefit. 

25.  In  past  elections,  International  officers 
have  condoned  and  permitted  tmion  money 
to  be  spent  to  deprive  members  of  their  right 
to  an  honest  election  under  the  UMWA  Con- 
stitution and  LMRDA.  For  example.  In  1964 
Robert  Gordon,  a  paid  International  repre- 
sentative, was  observed  stuffing  a  ballot  box 
for  Boyle  and  local  officers  have  been  paid 
to  vote  members  by  proxy  in  vioUtion  of  the 
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UMWA    Constitution    and    to    alter    tally 

sheets.  .       ..      j     i„ 

26  Defendants  have  tised  union  funds  In 
efforts  to  cover  up  and  Justify  their  mis- 
deeds. Thtis,  they  have  expended  union  as- 
sets to  blunt  criticism  of  their  misdeeds,  by 
attacking  safety-crusader  Ralph  Nader,  Rep- 
resentative Ken  Hechler  and  others  for  their 
crlticUms  of  defendants'  policies,  including 
their  failure  to  support  adequate  mine 
safety  legislation.  For  example,  in  May,  1969, 
Mr  Boyle,  using  UMWA  personnel,  sought  to 
persuade  Miss  Josephine  Roche  to  forge  John 
L.  LewU'  signature  to  a  document  defend- 
ing the  Boyle  policies  and  attacking  Mr. 
Nader. 


E.  DEFENDANTS  HAVE  DIVERTED  UNION  FUNDS 
AND  RESOtJRCES  TO  ADVANCE  THEIR  196S  EF- 
FORTS TOWARDS  REELECTION,  tfi  CONFLICT 
WrrH  THE  INTERESTS  OF  U»CWA  AND  1X8 
MEMBERSHIP 

27.  In  the  nomination  stage  of  the  election 
for  International  officers  scheduled  for  I>e- 
cember  9,  1969,  representatives  paid  by  the 
International   blocked  secret  ballot   voting, 
the  use  of  observers,  the  mailing  in  of  nom- 
inations, and  broke  up  rallies  for  Yablonskl 
all   to  the  personal   benefit  of  defendants. 
Illustrative  of  the  practice  of  using  repre- 
sentatives paid  by  the  International  to  de- 
prive members  of  their  constitutional  and 
statutory  rights  to  a  fair  election  is  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  On  June  29,  1969,  a  rally  of 
Mr    Yablonski's  supporters   at  Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania,  was  broken   up  by  paid   ap- 
pointed employees  of  the  UMWA— Interna- 
tional representatives  Bobby  Overs  and  John 
Karlavage— who  paraded  up  and  down  the 
aisles    of    the    meeting    hall    heckling    the 
speakers.  Karlavage  gestured  at  the  crowd 
with  a  clenched  fist,  ordering  them  to  leave 
the    rally.    Accompanying    Karlavage     and 
Overa  were  50  "pickets"  paid  $20  each  and 
organized   by  Karlavage.   Kariavage   is   also 
the  President  of  the  Shenandoah  Borough 
Council;  he  had  tried  to  convince  the  school 
board  secretary  to  lock  out  the  meeting.  Al- 
though tinsuccessful  he  managed  to  deter 
the  town  police  from  giving  the  meeting  re- 
quested police  protection. 

28  In  connection  with  the  December  9 
election,  defendant  International  officers 
further  breached  their  fiduciary  duty  in  vio- 
lation of  Section  501  of  LMRDA  by  utilizing 
the  UMW  Journal  as  a  campaign  instrument 
for  incumbent  President  Boyle  (D.CJ3.C. 
Civil  Action  No.  2413-69,  affirmed  Nov.  28. 
1969    C.A.D.C.   Nos.  23336,  23,659). 

29  UMW  Journal  sUff  and  operating  funds 
were,  moreover,  used  by  the  International 
officers  in  1969  to  prepare  a  vehemently  antl- 
Yablonskl  scandal  sheet  entitied  "Election 
Bulletin".  This  "Election  Bulletin"  was  then 
distributed  throtigh  district  offices  by  dis- 
trict personnel  to  UMWA  members.  Use  of 
union-paid  personnel  and  funds  for  such 
blatant  partisan  purposes  is  a  clear  breach 
of  the  International  officers'  fiduciary  duty. 

30  On  October  27,  1969,  on  Journal  sta- 
tionery and  at  union  expense,  a  barely  dls- 
gulshed  antl- Yablonskl  release,  which  dls- 
torted  Yablonski's  contentions  about  pen- 
sioner voting  rights,  was  distributed  to  news- 
paper  editors  throughout  the  country.  Use  of 
union  money  and  personnel  to  prepare  and 
distribute  this  release  and  other  campaign 
material  and  otherwise  to  promote  the  In- 
cumbents' reelection  was  In  clear  breach  of 
the  officers'  fiduciary  duty. 

31  Defendant  officers  have  utilized  union 
funds  and  personnel  in  1969  to  publicize  and 
promote  mine  safety  meetings  which  are 
actually  no  more  than  campaign  rallies  to 
promote  their  reelection. 

32  District  organizations  have  been  used 
in  1968  as  ready-made,  union-paid  campaign 
committees  for  the  incumbent  officers.  In 
District  30.  for  example,  the  Committee  for 
the  Re-Elec«on  of  our  international  officers 


operates  out  of  the  district  headquarters  in 
PlkevUle,  Kentucky.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  has  a  salary  of  $11,130  as  a  dis- 
trict representative,  the  secretary  of  the 
committee  Is  the  secretary  to  the  district 
president.  In  other  districts  as  well,  officers, 
staff  members  and  district  facilities  have 
been  utilized  in  a  full  time  effort  to  support 
the  incumbenu'  reelection  campaign.  These 
districts  have  mailed  at  district  expense  the 
"Election  Bulletin"  (see  paragraph  29)  to  all 
union  members.  District  29  and  other  dis- 
tricts' funds  were  used  directly  to  sponsor 
rallies  for  the  Incumbents  and  to  publish 
rally  programs.  Indeed,  Boyle's  campaign 
itinerary  directs  District  officials  to  set  up 
such  rallies  for  Boyle  and  visits  to  local 
mines.  All  of  this  U  done  at  union  expense. 

33.  Sham  loans  have  been  made  to  dlstricU 
to  finance  defendants'  1969  election  cam- 
paign. In  February  1969,  President  Boyle  held 
a  series  of  conversations  with  presidents  of 
various  districts  during  «mich  he  told  each 
of  them  to  request  a  loan  from  the  Washing- 
ton headquarters  to  their  districts  In  order 
to  finance  Boyle's  reelection  campaign.  Sub- 
sequently, UMWA  International  officers  have 
written  checks  to  these  districts  for  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  dolla«  In  loans  to 
complete  these  arrangements.  The  funds  so 
loaned  are  converted  to  cash  by  various  de- 
vices In  the  districts  and  used  In  Boyle's 
campaign. 

34.  Union  funds  and  promises  of  Jobs  on 
the  union  payroll  have  been  used  at  defend- 
ants' direction  to  recruit  men  to  support  and 
campaign  for  the  defendant  officers.  For  ex- 
ample, Carson  Hlbbltts,  President  and  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of  Districts  28  and  30  and 
International    Executive   Board    Member   of 
District  28,  who  holds  these  positions  by  ap- 
pointment of   President  Boyle,   paid   Albert 
Matney,  Perry  Puller  and  Ray  Hutchinson  to 
attend   meetings  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  with  money  from 
the  District  28  treasury.  The  delegation  was 
told  by  Ray  Thombury.  a  paid  International 
representaitive,  to  return  to  their  local  unions 
and  campaign  for  Boyle.  Additionally,  Thorn- 
bury  told  Hutchinson  that  If  he  would  sup- 
port the  union's  "present  policy"  he  would, 
in  the  near  future,  be  rewarded  with  a  Job 
with  the  union.  Use  of  union  funds  to  re- 
cruit campaign  workers  Is  in  clear  violation 
of  the  incumbent  officers'  fiduciary  duty.  The 
same  Carson  Hlbbltts  with   the  knowledge 
and    assent   of  defendant   officers   is   using 
UMWA  funds  to  prevent  a  local   union  at 
Vansant,  Virginia,  from  having  the  right  to 
elect  local  officers  who  do  not  favor  him  and 
Boyle. 

35.   In   less   direct   ways,  too,   defendants 
have  spent  union  funds  to  buy  Boyle  cam- 
paign workers.  On  October  23.  1969,  for  exam- 
ple   the  International  paid  500  miners  $60 
a  piece  to  come  to  Washington  to  "lobby" 
for  the  safety  legislation  then  pending  in 
Congress.  The  thirty  thousand  dollars  spent 
in  this  venture  was  to  promote  the  candidacy 
of  the  incumbent  officers,  not  to  assist  in  the 
passage  of  the  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
bill    At  no  time  was  the  union's  chief  lob- 
byist, Joseph  A.  Yablonskl,  acting  director 
of  Labor's  Non-Partisan  Leag:ue,  told  of  the 
plan  to  bring  the  "lobbyists"  to  Washington, 
nor  was  he  ever  given  an  opportunity  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts.  In  fact,  the  bill,  which 
passed  the  House  on  October  29  by  389-4 
and  the  Senate  by  a  73-0  roll  call  vote  on 
October  2,  was  assured  of  passage  long  be- 
fore these  "lobbyists"  appeared  in  Washing- 
ton   Indeed,   these    "lobbyists"    acted   con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  union,  de- 
riding Congressmen  who  fought  for  this  safe- 
ty legislation  but  who  had  opposed  Boyle  b 
reelection.  This  was  an  obviovts  Junket  for 
Boyle  supporters  paid  out  of  union  funds 
in  breach  of  the  IntemAtional  officers'  fidu- 
ciary duty  to  the  UMWA  membership.  Jun- 
kets ei»ch  as  this  have  been  used  frequently 
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to  enllrt  Boyle  Bupportew  at  a  coat  to  the 
union  or  more  than  HOO.OOO  a  year. 

36  In  an  effort  to  prevent  a  fair  and  honest 
election  on  December  9.  1969,  the  defendant 
officers  incurred  additional  costs  In  the  prlnt- 
intt  of  official  ballots.  Thus,  they  authorized 
the  printing  of  an  excessive  number  of  bal- 
lots, including  61.000  which  were  not  mailed 
to  the  locals  but  were  deUvered  directly  to 
defendants    at    the    union's    headquarters. 
Their  explanation  for  these  extra  ballots— 
that  some  ballots  might  get  lost  In  the  mall— 
18  not  entitled  to  belief,  in  view  ot  Secre- 
tary-TreasuTeT    Owens'    admission    that    he 
could  not  recall  any  complaints  of  lost  baa- 
lots  in   the   previous  election  for  ^^^^H 
tlonal  officers.  Furthermore,  in  an  attempt 
to  defeat  the  JurisdlcUon  of  the  U.S  District 
Court   (C.A.  3061-69),  the  defendant  Inter- 
national officers  authorized  the  printing  of 
the   ballots,    tally   and   return  sheets   at   a 
higher,  overiiime  rate.  The  authorization  of 
Drlntlng  a  grossly  excessive  number  of  bal- 
lots at  a  higher  rate  than  normal  was  given 
to   assist   the  incumbent   International   of- 
ficers, at  the  expense  of  the  unioa  and  Its 
membership.  ^  ,  „j 

37  To  prevent  a  fair  election,  the  defend- 
ant international  officers  have  failed  to  per- 
form their  statutory  duties  and  have  thus 
cauMd  the  union  to  incur  substantial  addl- 
.  Uooal  expense.  Section  401(c)  of  LMRDA  re- 
aulrea  the  union  to  maintain  a  current  mem- 
bership list  at  their  principal  headquarters 
for  inspection  by  bona  fide  candidates  for 
offices  in  the  union.  In  a  proceeding  in  the 
V%.  District  Court  (C.A.  3061-69)  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Owens  admitted  that  he  had 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law  In  this  respect. 
Because  of  this  failure,  the  union  was  re- 
quired to  spend  large  sums  to  compile  a 
membership  Ust  on  an  expedited  basis.  Usbs 
exist  In  each  District  office,  according  to 
Owens:  had  the  officers  requested  copies  of 
these  lists  in  advance  of  their  fair  election 
lawsuit— as  required  by  law— the  cost  of 
complUng  a  membership  list  would  have  been 
substantially  lower. 

F  DETENDANT  BOTLE  HAS  FAILED  TO  ACCOUNT 
FOR  AND  PAY  OVER  TO  THE  XTNION  OTTTSIDB 
FUNDS  RECEIVED  BY  VIRTUE  OF  HIS  UMWA  PO- 
SmON,  m  CONFLICT  WTTH  THE  INTERESTS  OF 
THE  UMWA  AND  rTS  MEMBERS 

38  Annually,  defendant  Boyle  and  the 
union's  General  Counsel,  Edward  Carey,  re- 
ceive substantial  remuneration  from  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington  for  sitting  on  Its 
Board  of  Directors.  The  UMWA  owns  75  per- 
cent of  the  National  Banlc.  and  Boyle  sits  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  solely  by  virtue  of  his 
position  m  the  imlon.  In  conflict  with  his 
fiduciary  duties,  however,  he  has  not  ac- 
counted to  the  union  for  these  funds  nor 
paid  over  these  sums  to  the  union  treasury. 
Furthermore,  he  has  made  no  effort  to  col- 
lect such  sums  from  Carey  for  the  union. 

G.    GENERAL    ALLW3AT10NS   AND   RELIEF 

39.  By  reason  of  the  foregoing  acts  and 
omissions  of  the  defandants,  they  have  vio- 
lated the  several  duties  prescribed  In  29 
US.C.  501(a).  and,  specifically,  they  have 
failed  to  hold  the  XJMWA's  money  and  prop- 
erty solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  UMWA 
and  its  members:  they  have  failed  to  manage. 
Invest,  and  expend  the  UMWA's  money  In 
accordance  with  Its  ConsUtutlon  and  By- 
laws; they  have  dealt  with  the  UMWA  as 
adverse  parties  or  in  behalf  of  adverse  par- 
ties; they  have  held  pecuniary  or  personal 
Interests  in  conflict  with  the  Interests  of  the 
UMWA:  and  they  have  failed  to  account  to 
the  UMWA  for  outside  funds  received  In 
connection  with  activities  conducted  by 
them  on  behaU  of  the  UMWA.  By  reason  of 
these  violations  of  29  U.S.C.  501  by  the  de- 
fendants, they  have  misappropriated  and 
diverted  many  millions  of  dollars  of  UMWA 
assets  to  the  detriment  and  harm  of  the 
union  and  Its  membera. 
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40  There  Is  no  adequate  remedy  for  the 
offenses  complained  of  at  law.  Only  Judicial 
relief  In  the  equitable  form  can  provide  such 
a  remedy.  It  would  be  futile  or  worse  to 
delay  relief  against  defendants  pending  fur- 
ther efforts  to  obtain  relief  within  the  con- 
text of  the  UMWA  Constitution.  Indeed,  the 
International  Executive  Board,  in  which 
power  to  entertain  charges  against  de- 
fendant International  officers  is  vested.  Is 
under  the  complete  control  and  domination 
of  defendant  Boyle  as  International  Presi- 
dent. ,„  „  . , 

41  On  November  18.  1969.  plaintiff  Yablon- 
skl  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  individual  de- 
fendants and  to  the  members  of  the  UMWA 
International  Executive  Board,  requesting 
them  to  bring  action  against  the  Individual 
defendants  with  respect  to  the  matters  as- 
serted in  paragraphs  10  through  38  of  this 
Complaint.  By  letter  dated  November  25, 
1969.  defendants  refused  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion despite  the  gravity  of  the  misconduct 
involved,  to  obtain  redress  for  the  union  and 
its  members  and  to  prevent  further  irrep- 
arable Injury. 

42.  On  November  26,  1969,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  as  a  result  of  its  independent  inves- 
tigation of  the  conduct  of  defendants  herein, 
Issued  a  "Summary  Report  of  Financial  In- 
vestigation" of  the  UMWA,  detailing  many 
violations  of  29  U.S.C.  501  by  defendants 
which  are  encompassed  in  this  Complaint. 
The  Department  of  Labor  transmitted  Its 
report  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
prosecution  or  other  appropriate  action. 

Wherefore,  the  plaintiffs,  Joseph  A.  Yab- 
lonskl,  Karl  BCafton,  Richard  Weaver,  John 
Wnek,  Harry  Elmer  Brown,  P.  G.  Gillespie, 
Harry  Patrick,  Arthur  Nelms,  George  R. 
Thomas,  Mike  Trbovlch,  Joseph  Daniels,  and 
Marion  Pelligrinl,  respectfully  pray  that  this 
Court 

1.  Require  defendants  Boyle,  Tltler  and 
Owens  to  account  for  all  their  relevant  ex- 
penditures and  receipts. 

2.  Require  defendants  Boyle,  Tltler  and 
Owens  to  return  all  sums  they  misappropri- 
ated from  the  UMWA  treasury  for  their  own 
benefit. 

3.  Award  damages  as  follows: 

(A)  To  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica as  against  defendants  Boyle,  Tltler  and 
Owens,  such  sums  as  shall  compensate  the 
UMWA  for  damages  sustained  as  a  result  of 
the  defendants'  violations  of  law  established 
in  this  action: 

(B)  To  the  individual  plaintiffs  as  against 
all  defendants,  such  attorneys'  fees,  and 
costs  and  expenses  Incurred  by  plaintiffs  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  action,  as  the  Court 
deems  reasonable. 

4.  Grant  such  other  and  further  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  John  Silard,  Elliott  C. 
Lichtman,  Clarice  R.  Peldman,  Rauh  and 
Silard,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 


CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  pennission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  in  the  Capitol 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  yoimg 
man  from  Stoneham,  Mass..  who  Is  in 
the  seventh  grade.  John  F.  "Jack"  Cul- 
linan  is  not  only  an  outstanding  student 
but  also  is  well  informed  on  the  activities 
of  the  Congress,  international  affairs, 
and  domestic  issues.  Recently  he  received 
his  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
Merit   Badge   in    scouting.    His    paper 


"Conservation   of   Natural   Resources, 
which  received  recognition  in  his  local 
newspaper,  merits  serious  thought  by 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  environment. 
The  paper  follows: 

CONSERVATION    OF    NATURAL    RESOURCES 

(Paper  of  John  F.  "Jack"  Culllnan) 
Conservation  of  our  valuable  natural  re- 
sources is  everyone's  problem.  Without  a 
public  awakening  to  the  problem  of  con- 
servatlon  and  wise  conservation  practices, 
there  could  be  a  shortage  of  forest,  clean  air 
and  water,  and  certain  species  of  wildlife 
could  become  extinct. 

Our  large  and  growing  urban  centers  will 
require  more  room  for  an  exploding  popula- 
tlon  Our  farms  which  raise  the  food  for  an 
urban  society  must  learn  to  grow  more  on 
lees  land.  We  mvist  learn  to  use  our  land 
wisely  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Every  day  the  giant  factories  of  our  In- 
dustrtal  nation  spew  forth  tons  of  toxic  waste 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  smog  settles  over 
cities  like  a  blanket,  smothering  the  In- 
habitants. The  average  citizen  of  Chicago 
breathes  Into  his  lungs  more  pollution  than 
someone  who  smokes  two  packs  of  cigarette* 
a  day  In  the  country.  Something  must  be 
done  to  clear  up  this  problem  soon. 

The  water  of  our  mighty  rivers  once  pure 
are  now  the  dumping  spots  of  industrial 
waste  This  filthy  water  kills  fish  and  other 
marine  life.  It  Is  a  health  menace  and  an 
eyesore.  These  dirty  waterways  cannot  be 
uied  for  recreation   and  are  a  disgrace  to 

nearby  communities.  

Pesticides  and  poison  such  as  DDT  kill  not 
only  insects  but  upset  the  balance  of  nature 
by  affecting  birds,  plants,  fish,  and  other 
niarlne  life.  The  "Silent  Spring '  P^dlcted  by 
Rachel  Carson  where  all  the  birds  are  killed 
bv  DDT  is  not  far  off.  Man  must  learn  to 
control  his  environment,  but  not  upset  the 
balance  of  nature.  , 

What  can  we,  as  concerned  citizens,  do? 
We  can  stop  using  pesticides  that  are  harm- 
ful  to  annuls,  we  can  write  to  our  con- 
gressman and  ask  for  positive  legislation. 
Strong  legislation  Is  needed  on  state,  lo^. 
and  federal  levels.  We  can  help  promote  bet- 
ter conservation  practices  where  we  work 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  conservation 
problems  and  their  answers  "'j!*  ^f «  °"'.^ 
tlon  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  man  does 
not  face  the  imminent  danger  Impending 
and  stop  wasting  valuable  natural  resources 
soon.  It  may  be  too  late  to  turn  back  the 
clock  Man  has  the  ability  to  make  this  the 
beet  generation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
or  make  it  the  last.  I  believe  that  if  Inter- 
ested citizens  take  up  this  challenge.  It  wlU 
be  the  best  generation  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  

INTOLERABLE        QUOTA        SYSTHVI 

STRAINS  UNITED  STATES-CANADA 

RELATIONS 

(Mr  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  is 
unique  in  the  world  community. 
Throughout  the  entire  world  there  are 
no  two  countries  more  similar  in  char- 
acter and  national  values. 

No  other  countries  are  the  product  oi 
such  a  common  heritage  and  mutual  in- 
terests which  span  the  entire  spectrum  oi 
international  associations. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
grown  up  together.  They  share  the  long- 


ers  in  both  countries  are  members  of  bi- 
national  unions  and  have  taken  jobs  in 
the  other  country  while  retaining  their 
union  membership  and  seniority  rights. 

This  phenomenon  exists  as  well  in 
fields  other  than  business  and  industry. 
For  example,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  its  Canadian  counterpart 
have  reciprocal  agreements,  which  are 
officially  honored,  concerning  the  recog- 
nition in  the  one  coimtry  of  medical  de- 
grees conferred  by  medical  schools  in 
the  other  country. 

Canada  is  the  only  coimtry  in  the  world 
with  which  the  United  States  has  such 
an  agreement. 

Until  July  1,  1968,  both  Canadian  and 
United  States  immigration  policy  were 
such  that  no  restrictions  were  placed  on 
this  now  of  people  in  either  direction. 
Each  coimtry  imposed  certain  qualitative 
restrictions  on  immigration  but  neither 
imposed  a  quantitative  restriction  on  im- 
migration from  the  other.  Canadian  im- 
migration policy  remains  today  as  it  has 

been.  .  ^, 

There  is  no  numerical  restriction  on 
immigration  to  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imposi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  a  numerical 
limitation  on  immigration   by   persons 

i«x.  .^H-— -.  ^  ^    V,-  «,.„,»»,  «f     born  in  independent  countries   of   the 

join  with  the  distinguished  chairman  oi     ^    ^^j.^^  Hemisphere  has  had  the  unin 


est  unguarded  international  boundry  in 
the  world  which  is  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  the  free  flow  of  ideas  in  both 

*^^ay.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tradition  of 
neighborliness  is  being  threatened.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history  a  barrier  is 
being  thrown  up.  This  barrier— an  in- 
tolerable immigration  quota  system— is 
Dlacing  a  severe  strain  on  the  business 
and    political    relations    between    our 

*^T^i"  quota,  which  was  established 
July  1  1968.  allows  only  120,000  persons 
from  Western  Hemisphere  countries  to 
immigrate  to  the  United  States  in  any 
vear  The  etfect  on  Canadian  immigrants 
is  dramatic.  In  the  first  year  the  number 
of  Canadians  coming  into  the  Umtea 
States  has  dropped  from  30.000  to  16,000. 

As  a  participant  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  interpariiamentary  meeting  last 
summer,  I  have  seen  firsthand  the  great 
effectiveness  of  the  formal  and  informal 
exchanges  of  information  and  views  l«- 
tween  our  administrations,  legislatures, 
and  military.  SimUar  exchanges  take 
place  continuously  between  American 
and  Canadian  business,  labor,  academic, 
and  cultural  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to 


the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
(Mr  Peighan),  in  a  bill  to  substantially 
revise  and  update  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

In  my  estimation  this  measure  would 
eliminate  the  serious  problem  affecting 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  and  end  the 
unfairness  in  the  present  law. 

The  most  significant  provision  of  Mr. 
Peighan's  legislation  is  that  it  would  cre- 
ate a  unified  woridwide  preference  sys- 
tem and  numerical  ceiling. 

After  a  3-year  transition  Penod,  a 
woridwide  ceiling  of  300,000  would  be 
imposed  on  both  hemispheres.  During 
the  transition  period,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres  would  have  nu- 
merical limitation  of  170,000  and  130.- 
000  Each  foreign  country  would  have  a 
limitation  of  20,000  except  Canada  and 
Mexico  which  would  have  35,000. 

This  measure  would  allow  the  tradi- 
tional interchange  between  United 
States  and  Canadian  firms.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  nonimmigrant  category  to  per- 
mit executive,  managerial,  and  specialist 
personnel  to  enter  the  United  States  to 
assume  employment  with  an  mtema- 
tional  corporation  for  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously been  employed  abroad. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
traditionaUy  had  extremely  close  social, 
cultural  and  economic  relations.  Cana- 
dian and  American  business  firms  and 
industries  have  operated  freely  in  both 
countries.  Many  American  firms  have 
subsidiaries  or  aflfiliates  in  CaMda  and 
numerous  Canadian  concerns  have  es- 
tablished offices  or  have  affiliates  here. 
Canadian  and  American  corporations 
have  grown  accustomed  to  transferring 
executive,  managerial  and  specialized 
technical  personnel  to  and  from  offices 
in  the  other  country  without  regard  to 
the  nationality  of  the  individual. 
In  addition,  a  large  number  of  work- 


tended  effect  of  seriously  curtaiUng  im- 
migration to  this  country  from  Canada. 
Section  21(e)  of  the  act  of  October  3, 
1965,  provided  that,  unless  legislation  in- 
consistent therewith  were  enacted  on  or 
before  June  30,  1968.  a  120.000  per  an- 
num ceiling  on  immigration  by  persons 
bom  in  independent  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  enter  into 
force  on  July  1.  1968.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  U.S.  immigration 
policy  that  a  quantitative  limitation  was 
imposed  on  intrahemisphere  immigra- 
tion. ,  ,  ^  . 

As  HJl.  2580.  the  bUl  which  was  to 
become  the  act  of  October  3,  1965.  was 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives it  did  not  contain  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration  limitation.  However, 
the  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  include 
section  1  which,  in  addition  to  establish- 
ing the  numerical  limitation,  provided 
for  a  Select  Commission  to  study  West- 
em  Hemisphere  immigration.  The  con- 
ferees approved  the  Senate  amendment 
and  the  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
in  its  amended  form. 

The  Select  Commission  recommended 
that  the  imposition  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ceUing  be  postponed  for  1 
year  to  allow  further  study  of  the  effect 
of  the  labor  certification  procedure  on 
Westem  Hemisphere  immigration. 

The  State  Department  representative 
on  the  Commission  expressed  his  indi- 
vidual views  in  the  report  pomtmg  out 
that  the  limitation  as  contained  in  the 
act  of  October  3.  1965,  would  not  permit 
us  to  fully  satisfy  the  immigration  de- 
mand from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
spite  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Se- 
lect Commission.  Uie  Westem  Hemi- 
sphere limitation  did  enter  into  force  on 
July  1,  1968.  and  without  an  exception 
for  <?uban  adjustees. 
Unlike  the  selection  system  set  up  un- 


der the  limitation  appUcable  to  immi- 
grants in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  no 
preference  system  was  established  for 
Westem  Hemisphere  applicants.  Such 
applicants  are  processed  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  their  priority  date, 
namely  the  order  in  which  they  become 
entiUed  to  immigrant  status  by  obtain- 
ing a  labor  certification  or  establishing 
that  the  labor  certification  requirements 
do  not  apply  to  them.  In  other  words, 
this  is  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

The  demand  for  immigration  from 
the  Westem  Hemisphere  is  greater  than 
can  be  satisfied  within  the  120.000  lim- 
itation. To  date,  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  visas  have  been  issued  only 
to  applicants  with  a  priority  date  prior 
to  December  15.  1968.  Thus  as  of  No- 
vember 1969,  applicants  who  have  been 
waiting  11  months  will  be  receiving 
visas.  Longer  waiting  periods  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  Although  ^e 
waiting  period  is  uniform  for  all  WSkt- 
em  Hemisphere  applicants,  the  strong- 
est impact  has  been  felt  by  Canapian 
immigrants. 

During  the  5  fiscal  years  preceding 
July  1.  1968,  Canadian  immigration 
averaged  over  31,000  per  year,  whereas 
in  fiscal  year  1969  less  than  16,000  im- 
migrant visas  were  issued  to  persons 
born  in  Cansula. 

By  contrast,  about  40,000  visas  were 
issued  to  persons  born  in  Mexico  in  fis- 
cal year  1969,  which  is  in  line  with  the 
average  Mexican  immigration  of  about 
40,000  in  fiscal  years  1964  through  1968. 
The  difference  in  the  impact  on  immi- 
gration from  these  two  countries  is 
caused  in  part  by  the  fact  that  more 
Mexican  immigrants  are  able  to  es- 
tablish exemption  from  the  labor  cer- 
tification requirements  because  of  re- 
lationship to  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent 
resident. 

Also,  the  pattern  of  immigration  from 
many  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
other  than  Canada  has  been  for  the 
head  of  the  family  to  proceed  to  the 
United  States  first  and  bring  his  family 
after  he  has  established  himself  here. 
Since  the  spouse  and  chUdren  can  take 
as  their  priority  date  for  immigration 
purposes  the  priority  date  of  the  princi- 
pal applicant,  the  fanuly  members  are 
often  able  to  immigrate  ahead  of  those 
who  have  been  waiting  their  tum  on  the 
basis  of  approved  labor  certifications. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  change 
in  the  countries  from  which  Western 
Hemisphere  immigrants  come,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  following  statistical  table: 

IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED,  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

Canada • 

Mexico - - ■ 

Cuba — - ■ 

Colombia - 

Dominican  Republic 

FISCAL  YEAR  1965 


38,604 
31,324 

16,  on 

10,090 
7,206 


40.013 
37.432 
20.086 
10.851 


Canada — — 

Mexico ■ 

Cuba ■ 

Dominican  Republic q7oo 

Colombia '•'™ 

FISCAL  YEAR  1966  ^^  ^^ 

•?«'« :::".:  25;  563 

C*"*" ...  17.063 

Cuba ,....• — "- — ....—.—"  „^ 

Dominican  Republic \'an 

Colombia '• 
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IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED,  WESTERH  HEMISPHERE-  I  have  heard  from  members  of  the  However,  our  ^^}^«^^l°'^^l'^°y^^fj.^ 

FISCAL  YEAR  1967  men  and  workers  affected  by  this  quota.  Jn^jfl^f  ^  ^^le  past 

}"w|»- 24'712  It  is  ironic  and  unfair  that  Canadian  ^  ^  Lambert  says  in  hia  letter:  'Out 

S!BiiiiMnR«p«iblieI^"I"i;i'IlI--I-II-"-"----"  professionals  and  such  restrictions  affect  buamess,  cultural  and  trading  relations  are 

JaiMict Ji'S!  American  workers.  of  such  a  nature  that  these  new  regulations 

C'lta - ■  I  am  urging   the  President  and  the  do  work  some  rather  peculiar  hardships  upon 

FISCAL  YEAR  1961  Secretary  of  State  to  do  everything  pos-  Canadians." 

JSS?.- »536  sible  to  end  this  intolerable  situation.  I  As  a  CSongressman  from  Rochester.  New 

J::5^- ::;:;::::::::::::::::::::::    19  sg  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  York.  I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  the  rela- 

/ibT* MS.SOB  f     liTL^"  ?Ki=  ^fTr.rt  fft  mt  thP  hftrrlpr  tlonshlp  between  our  two  countries. 

oSminicn  Republic:::::;;::::: 9.199  to  jom  in  this  effort  to  m  the  bamer  ^^p^^  ^                    ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

FISCAL  YEAR  1969'  blocking  the  peaceful  boundary  between  i^t,o^  ^^  ^^ake  every  effort  to  ea.e 

M*xieo             ...  .T^  ...  .  ..!r *2,on  the   United   State*   and   our   Canadian  ^^  increasingly  intolerable  situaUon  in  a 

C»iw(U":::::;:::::: - }|'I|?  neighbors.  manner  beneficial  to  both  countries. 

Jimika... ----.-. }5'JJ5  I  ^ould   like   to  share  with   my  col-  with  kindest  personal  regards,  and  best 

tS.?"           ::::::::::::::::    y.**2  leagues  my  letter  to  the  president,  letters  wishes  for  the  Holiday  Season,  i  am 

•  Does  not  include  24.762  .djustments.  I  have  received  from  members  of  the  sincerely.                  p^^umHoExoN 

I  Does  not  include  88,542  idjujiments.           .    .,  .^  Canadian    ParUament,   and   an   article  frawk  hobton. 

» Does  not  include  Cube  which  will  totii  approximately  8,ow  Toronto   Ontario.  Dally  Star.                                  „ 

including  5,600  adiustments.  ]!?          Ji         *                 j^i-tl^  7^,   c,,r^rt  Housi:  OF  CoMMOKS. 

,        ^     ,  ..  „  They  offer  strong  evidence  for  support  Ottawa.  Canada.  June  19. 1969. 

Even  prior  to  the  enactment  of  tne  of  this  measure.  Hon.  prank  Horton, 

act   of   October   3,    1965,   the   Canadian  congress  or  thx  United  States,  House  of  Representatives. 

Govenunent  formally  indicated  its  con-  hottse  of  representatives,  Washington.  D.c. 

cem  that  a  Western  Hemisphere  limi-  Washington,  D.c,  December  4, 1969.  d^ar  congressman:  My  wife  and  1  were 

tation    on   immigration    to    the    Jnlted  Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon.  sorry  to  part  company  with  you  and  your 

stAt^    would    impair    the    traditionally  The  President.  charming  wife  in  Calgary  but  were  so  pleased 

OU4UCS    "'r~|"»^^_^__  ^v,_  nnlted  States  The  White  House.  that  Jasper  and  Banff  were  so  pleasant  and 

open  border  between  the  Umtea  Biaies  ^^^.^^^^    ^^  ^^  trip  west  had  been  such  a  success.  We 

and  Canada.  u^^^  Mk.  president:   During  my   trip  to  jjope  that  your  return  to  Washington  was 

SfHSe   that  time   the  Canadian  UOV-  Canada    for    the    U.S.-Canada    Interparlla-  both  pleasant  and  uneventful. 

"emrtieht  that  expressed  its  serious  con-  mentary  group  meeting,  a  serious  problem  ^t  various  times  during  the  conference  m 

cem  on  several  occasions,  both  formsJly  involving    U.S.    immigration    policies    was  Ottawa  and  out  West.  I  spoke  to  you  about 

and  informally,  the  difficulties  brought  brought  to  my  attention.  The  problem  of  a   problem  that  has  arisen   out  of  United 

nhniif  hv  the  imDOsition  of  the  ceiling  on  quota  restrictions  is  developing  into  the  first  states  quota  restrictions  affecting  Canadians 

t!w,,  1    1  QfiH  Rj-nrpspntfttlves  of  that  gov-  real  barrier  between  our  two  countries  in  ^ho   wish   to   enter   the   United   States   as 

July  1.  1968.  Representatives  01  l^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  immigrants.  The  detail  of  the  quota 

emment  have  also  InOlcatea  tnai  strong  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^j.^^,  regulations  la  immaterial,  except  that  Canada 

pressures  may  be  generated  m  canaaa  ^  received  from  the  Honorable  Marcel  I^am-  for  the  first  time  is  caught  by  these  restrlc- 

for   reciprocal   limitations   on   entry    ol  ^^^^  ^  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  tlons.  However,  our  business,  cultural  and 

U.S.  citizens  into  Canada.  from   Alberta  Province.   He   spells   out   the  trading  relations  are  of  such  a  nature  that 

At  the  June  1969  meeting  of  the  Joint  problem  clearly.  these  new  regulations  do  work  some  rather 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco-  The  quota  system  places  all  persons  from  peculiar  hardships  upon  Canadians.  It  is 
r^^mioc  thP  ritnadlan  Minister  of  Ex-  the  Western  Hemisphere  applying  for  landed  about  these  that  I  am  writing. 
?  ?ASl1r™rfp.T^tronrreDr^enta-  immigrant  sUtus  on  a  first  come,  first  served  a  large  number  of  Canadian  firms  have 
ternal  Affairs  i»a<te  »  strong  represenia  ^^^^^^^  completely  overlooks  the  close  cul-  subeldlwies  or  related  companies  In  the 
tion  concerning  this  maiier  as  a  n»uii,  ^^^^  business  and  trading  Ues  which  have  united  States.  In  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
of  which  a  joint  working  party  on  Immi-  g^own  up  between  our  two  nations.  ness  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  promote  or 
gration  was  established.  The  Canadian  j^j,  Lambert  points  out  that  Canadian  transfer  personnel.  Now  that  the  State  De- 
Govemment  continues  to  press,  through  arms  should  have  the  same  privilege  to  move  partment  has  Imposed  a  first-come  first- 
its  representatives  on  the  working  l>arty,  personnel  back  and  forth  at  wUl  as  do  the  serve  method  of  deaUng  with  appUcatlons  for 
tnrftnromot  solution  to  this  problem.  American    firms    with    operations    in    both  landed  immigrant  visas— and  such  a  visa  is 

Mr    Sneaker    I   have  long  sought  to  countries.  required  for  any  Canadian  to  work  in  the 

Mr.   oP«*f®\'„^  .^J^^  foct  ftnnlir-atlon  I  would  also  Uke  to  draw  your  attention  United  Statee,  even  though  it  Is  for  a  Cana- 

eliminate  the  hard  and  rast  appiicauon  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Canadian  school  teacher  em-  ^lan  company— the  interpretation  of  the  reg- 

of  "foreign  residency  requirements     lor  ^^^y^  ^y  a  private  school  in  my  district.  The  ulations  and  the  volume  of  applications  has 

exchange  visitors  from  highly  developed  problems  facing  this  teacher  vividly  demon-  caused  excessive  delays  of  many  months.  In 

and  industrial  nations.  strate  the  frustrations  our  neighbors  to  the  fact,  at  the  present  time,  I  am  told  that  ap- 

The  personal  hardships  this  creates  for  north  are  facing.  pucants  in  the  earUer  part  of  this  year  were 

tJie    alien     and    the    economic    loss   our  Let  me  say  that  I  share  the  feelings  of  the  ^^i^  that  their  appUcatlons  might  come  up 

Moff^r.   si'ifTpr.!  l«t  not   iustifled  in  cases  Honorable   Robert  N.  Thompson,  who  rep-  for  consideration  in  mid  1970  or  later.  Many 

NaUon  siiffws  is  not  justine0  "^  cases  teacher's  home  district  in  the  of  our  banks  who  operate  in  New  York  and 

Where  the  co^tries  of  onpn  have  no  ^^^^^^   Parliament.    I,   too.    believe    the  other  firms  Just  cannot  wait  for  this  type  of 

more  dire  need  for  the  alien  s  skius  uian  ^^.^^^  possible  exchange,   immigration  and  delay.  American  firms  on  the  contrary  are 

we  do.  otherwise,  should  exist  between  our  coun-  entitled  to  move  their  personnel  back  and 

Under  this  bill,  the  2-year  foreign  resi-  trtes  for  the  benefit  of  both.  forth  at  will  within  Canada  and  we  feel  that 

dency  requirement  would  be  inapplicable  The    relationship    between    the    United  Canadian  firms,  who  are  in  a  similar  position 

to  aliens  who  are  from  economically  de-  Stetes  and  our  neighbor  to  the  north.  Can-  m  the  United  States,  should  also  have  the 

vplnnpri    PQuntries   on   privately   fimded  ada,  is  unique  in  the  world  community.  same  privilege.                                 .     ,    ,     . 

veloped   counines   on   priv»i«iy    i^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  informal  means  There  is  another  feature,  particularly  in 

programs.  «„„„„„  ^„h  flnnrp*«  nf  of  communicating  with  Canada  than  with  the  oil  industry,  and  I  think  it  also  may 
It  also  aUows,  fiances  and  nancees  oi  ^^^^  country  in  the  world.  And  these  effect  a  good  deal  of  the  secondary  manu- 
U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  residents  w  ^^^^^^  j^ave  "been  used  with  great  effective-  facttirlng  in  Ontario,  although  I  am  not  so 
be  eligible  for  nonimmigrant  visas  if  they  ^^^  ^^  exchange  views  and  information  be-  famlUar  with  this  aspect  of  it.  In  western 
intend  to  marry  within  90  days.  tween  our  administrations,  legislatures  and  Canada  most  of  the  oil  industry  is  either 
In  addition,  this  bill  would  establish  the  military.  owned  or  controlled  by  American  interests. 
a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  to  review  de-  Throughout  the  entire  world  there  are  These  firms,  either  of  the  subsidiary  or 
nials  of  Immigrant  visas  to  relatives  of  probably  no  two  countries  more  similar  in  branch  type  operation,  have  been  very  good 
TTT  Q  HtiTPnTfTr  nermanent  resident  aU-  character  and  national  values.  No  other  in  employing  Canadians  as  a  great  nnajorlty 
Fnfon^  J^^ns^SSSoJ^rmanent  countries  are  the  products  of  such  a  com-  of  their  middle  range  executive  and  man- 
ens.  Only  the  U.S.  citizens  or  permaneni  heritage  and  mutual  Interests  which  agement  personnel.  These  persons  are  part 
resident  alien  could  petition  before  the  ^^  iL^tlre  spectrum  of  international  of  the  whole  operation  and  many  of  them 
board.  association  ultimately  are  promoted  or  transferred  hori- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  grown  zontaUy  to  either  the  parent  company  or  to 
consider  the  inequity  in  our  present  law  ^p  together.  They  share  the  only  unguarded  some  related  operation  into  the  United  States^ 
and  to  support  this  measure,  particularly  international  boundary  in  the  world  which  ThU  allows  for  a  free  hiring  policy  and.  of 
because  it  would  alleviate  the  general  un-  is  dramatlcaUy  demonatrated  by  the  free  course,  makes  the  entry  of  thew  firm  most 
fairness  to  Canadians.  fl<»w  of  Ideaa  in  botb  dlrwrtlons.  welcome  in  the  various  industries  in  whicn 
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.h«,7  onerate  in  Canada.  However,  now  many 
'o^^th^fl^nS  cannot  transfer  Canadians 
bick  to  the  united  States  within  the  normal 
^"iTor  their  operations  unless  they  are 
p°reS^  to  put  up  with  extensive  delays.  I 
Tave  toowledge  of  a  number  of  cases   m 

wwch  Canadian  P*""^"!  J"%*V^  '^^^ 
they  were  being  transferred  to  the  UB.  and 
hit  they  were  being  replaced  by  a  UB.  rej- 
dent  in  the  normal  course  of  affairs.  The 
cillan  could  not  move  and  yet  the  Ameri- 
caT^itizen  was  coming  up  to  Canada  If 
these  restrictions  continue  to  apply  with 
reSrd  to  Canadians,  then  I  fear  that  Ameri- 
can companies  wlU  abandon  their  very  wel- 
come and  expected  practice  of  hiring  as 
maTy  Canadians  as  they  can  ^or  operaUons 
m  Canada  simply  because  they  vrtll  not  be 
Lble  to  move  them  without  difficulty  beyond 
Canada.  Canadians  will  have  a  very  Um^t«d 
future  within  these  companies.  I  don  t  think 
that  this  can  be  considered  as  an  acceptable 

'^  iVvVquerled  a  number  of  State  Depart- 
ment officers  at  the  consular  level  and  they 
tell  me  that  their  instructions  are  that  these 
applications  must  be  handled  on  a  smct 
nVst-come  first-serve  basis,  w  th  certam 
minor  exceptions.  Whether  their  interpre- 
tat?on  is  correct  or  not,  I  do  not  know  but 
I  am  informed  by  them  that  their  Instruc- 
tions are  that  any  changes  have  to  come 
through  the  legisUtive  process.  I  am  there- 
fore, drawing  this  matter  to  your  attention 
so  that  it  could  be  looked  at.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  comments. 

Canada  has  always  maintained  a  free  im- 
migration policy  with  the  United  States  but 
I  must  say  that  I  would  regret  any  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  Canadians  to  their  preju- 
dice and  see  a  pressure  build  up  here  in  Can- 
ada for  reciprocal  treatment  or  the  Institu- 
tion of  an  exchange  of  one  for  one  within  the 
business  community.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  there  has  been  some  informal  exchange 
of  views  between  our  respective  governments 
on  this  subject  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
elicit  any  information  as  to  the  outcome  of 
such  discussions.  .  _,^.       .„  „ 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  virritlng  in  a 
similar  vein  to  a  number  of  your  co-delegates 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
^pn^ft'fclv6S 
with  best  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Marcei.  Lambert. 

p  S  — I  do  not  know  whether  your  regula- 
tions require  landed  immigrant  status  for 
Canadians  who  wish  to  join  the  American 
Armed  Forces.  I  am  informed  at  the  present 
time  there  are  some  20,000  Canadians  in  the 
US  Armed  Forces  with  a  great  number  oi 
these  serving  in  Vietnam  or  who  have  served 
there.  It  would  be  rather  Ironic  that  C^a- 
dlans  who  wish  to  Join  the  U.S.  forces  with 
a  view  to  going  to  Vietnam  or  othemise 
would  have  to  wait  en  a  first-come  first- 
•^erve  basis  while  their  applications  for  landed 
immigrant  status  were  caught  up  in  the 
present  red-tape. 

House  of  Commons,  Canada, 

September  8,  1969. 
Hen.  Frank  Hoston. 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  DC.  ,  ^ 

DEAR  Mr.  horton:  I  am  writing  in  regard 
to  a  constituent,  who  has  a  real  problem 
with  the  U.S.  immigration  authorities.  She 
has  a  position,  her  visa  application  Is  com- 
pleted and  in  order,  yet  she  cannot  enter  the 
United  States  because  of  the  quota  system 
instltutied  last  year  which  restricts  the  num- 
ber of  Canadians  entering  the  U.S. 

I  find  myself  really  frustrated  over  this 
policy,  which  I  think  is  discriminatory  and 
defeats  its  own  purpose  as  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  U.S.  Consul-General  in  Calgary^ 
Could  you  do  anything  to  help  in  this  case? 
I  think  a  strong  protest  should  be  voiced  to 


the  State  Department.  I  believe  the  freest 
possible  exchange.  Immigration  and_other- 
VlsT  should  exist  between  our  oountrlee  for 
the  benefit  of  both. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  sometime,  in 
Ottawa  and  In  Rochester. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  N.  Thompson,  M.P. 


House  of  Commons,  Canada, 

September  3,  1969. 
Mr   Valdemar  N.  L.  Johnson, 
Consul-General  for  United  States, 
Calgary.  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  I  bother  you  again 
about  an  immigration  case.  If  she  cannot  go 
this  fall,  she  wlU  lose  this  teaching  oppor- 
t^ty  AnytlUng  you  can  do  to  facilitate  the 
speemng   tip   of   her   application   would   be 

^'^JZ'Tp^inon  as  teacher,  has  local 
labour  office  clearance  at  Rochester,  N^.. 
and  her  application  has  been  approved  but 
Ts  awaiting  a  quota  number.  In  view  of  school 
opening,  there  Is  urgency  in  this. 

The  quota  requirement  which  is  now  ap- 
plied to  Canada  bothers  me  very  much   Mr 
Johnson.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  spite  of 
such  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  involving  the  admittance 
of  military  deserters.  It  is  tragic  that  the 
free  fiow  of  Canadians  and  Americans  back 
and  forth  is  interfered  with  In  this  way.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  U.8.  Government 
would  impose  such  restrictions  on  Canadians, 
although  I  realize  there  are  employment  pri- 
orities for  Its  citizens  as  there  are  for  us  In 
Canada  as  Canadians.  I  sense  a  P^eat  r«ent- 
ment  among  Canadians,  Particularly  in  the 
west,   concerning    this    regulation^  ""^^tJ, 
thlni  does  more  to  harm  the  good  relaUon^ 
between   our   two   countries   than   It  could 
possibly  benefit  the  U.S.  economy. 

I  would  be  grateful  If  you  could  express 
my  pro^st  to^ur  officials,  with  the  hope 
that  consideration  could  be  given  to  elimi- 
nating this  quota  system. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  N.  Thompson,  m.p. 


TIGHT  U.S.  Immigration  Quota  Brings 

Outcry  From  Business 

(By  Frank  Jones) 

rnTAWA  — U.S.  consulate  offices  across  Can- 
ada are  being  besieged  with  complaints  from 
the  blgegst  names  in  U.S.  and  Canadian  busi- 
ness ^ause  new  U.S.  immigration  repUa- 
tlons  have  put  an  effective  freeze  on  Cana- 
dian executives  beng  posted  to  the  u.s. 

Nearly  every  large  corporaton  ^^  l^" 
affected  by  rules  which  went  into  effect  July 
1  last  year  and  which  are  preventing  U.a 
subsidiaries  sending  Canadian  executives 
into  the  U.S.  for  training  or  promotion  and 
oreventing  Canadian  companies  from  send- 
inrc^dlan  staff  to  run  U.S.  branch  opera- 

"°C^adlan  emigration  to  the  U.S.  was  down 
from  29,000  in  the  rear  ended  June  30,  1968, 
to  13,800  in  the  year  ended  June  30-  l^"; 

A  U  S  embassy  official  admitted  that  con- 
sulates across  Canada  have  "ceived  com- 
plaints from  such  companies  as  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  the  Canadian  I«»P«i'*l  J^'^p"! 
commerce,  Massey-Ferguson,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, Canadan  National,  Bowa^r.Alcan  Alu- 
minum, Bell  Telephone,  and  The  Royal  Bank 

"^•nie^  U*S  companies  complaining  about 
the  new  policy  include  <^^^'''^ ^^°^"{ 
Chrvsler  Corp.,  Holiday  Inns.  Standard  Oil, 
Mobil  Oil,  Texaco,  GuU,  Kraft  Foods,  Doug- 
las Aircraft,  and  Union  Carbide. 

T^e  official  told  The  Star  that  virtually 
all  airlines  operating  across  the  border, 
whether  U.S.  or  Canadian,  have  been  affected 
and  have  complained. 

The  new  law  imooses  an  annual  "mit  of 
120,000  immigrants  from  the  whole  of  tne 
western  hemisphere. 


The  VS.  official  here  said  that  the  law  U 
being  appUed  "on  a  first  come  first  served 
basU,  and  a  lot  of  applicants  from  the  Carib- 
bean  and  Mexico  got  their  names  In  ahead 

of  Canadians."  „  _  ^    tt  o 

Executives  being  posted  to  the  U.8.  by  U.S. 
or  Canadan  firms  always  needed  a  labor  cer- 
tificate showing  they  had  a  Job  waiting  for 
them.  Prior  to  the  new  law  coming  In  they 
then  applied  for  a  visa  and  were  usuaUy 
granted  it  vrtthout  difficulty. 

Now  they  must  get  the  labor  certificate 
and  then  put  their  name  on  a  waiting  list. 

U  S  consulates  are  warning  executives  that 
they  will  have  to  wait  a  year  or  more  now 
to  get  permission  to  enter  the  U.S. 

The  matter  was  regarded  as  a  top  priority 
by  a  Canadian  ministerial  mission  to  Wash- 
ington in  June,  and  a  Joint  U.S.-Canadlan 
committee  was  set  up  to  study  the  mattM. 
It  expects  to  hold  its  first  meeting  next 
month.  ^,      ._ 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  firms  have  been  active  In 
seeking  legislation  to  correct  the  matter  in 
Washington.  Ten  days  ago  a  bill  was  passed 
in  the  Senate  which  would  exempt  execu- 
tives being  posted  back  and  forth  across  the 
border.  , 

But  the  bill  still  has  to  win  the  approval 
of  the  House  of  RepKresentatlves,  and  the 
picture  Is  confused  because  there  are  counter 
proposals  originated  in  the  House. 

An  External  Affairs  department  official  here 
said  the  policy  "has  serious  implications  for 
the  Canadian  economy." 

Although  some  Canadians  may  feel  that 
the  severe  curtailment  of  Immigration  to 
the  U.S.  has  helped  to  stop  the  brain  drain, 
the  government  Is  concerned  that  it  will 
affect  the  chances  for  promotion  and  de- 
velopment   of    many    young    Canadians,    he 

said. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  executive 
postings,  he  pointed  out  that  Canadian  man- 
ufacturers selling  equipment  in  the  U.S. 
have  been  put  at  a  disadvantage  because 
they  cannot  send  Canadian  technicians  down 
to  service  the  machinery. 

'•This  could  hurt  our  export  position," 
said  the  Canadian  official. 

Most  of  those  affected  by  the  new  law 
are  people  who  have  no  intention  of  giving 
up  their  Canadian  citizenship,  but  who  are 
going  to  the  U.S.  to  work  for  a  limited 
period,  he  pointed  out. 

US  and  Canadian  firms  have  found  that 
the  law  is  "completely  inflexible"  and  that 
there  is  no  way  of  pleading  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances to  have  an  executive  moved  up 
the  list. 

Canadian  firms  faced  with  long  delays  in 
posting  people  to  their  U.S.  branches  are 
having  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  Canadians 
now  working  in  those  branches. 


SUMMER  INTERN  OFFERS  EXCEL- 
LENT PERSPECTIVE  ON  POPULA- 
TION CRISIS 

<Mr   HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  a  landmark  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Food  and  Nutrition  has  raised 
national  discussion  of  nutritional    wel- 
fare   and  population  problems  to  tne 
level  of  front  page  news:  and  when  the 
committees  of  Congress  are  deliberating 
the  farsighted  proposals  of  the  President 
for  improving  the  Federal  approach  to 
these  problems.  I  thought  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  share  with  our  coUeagues 
a  paper  authored  earlier  this  year  by  a 
summer  intern  in  my  office. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional task  force  on  earth  resources 
and  population  and  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information,  concerned 
with  our  overseas  efforts  in  population 
planning  ani  control.  I  was  fortunate  to 
have  as  my  staff  assistant  on  population 
oroblems  and  programs,  a  very  able 
yoimg  man  who  is  now  a  senior  at 
Princeton  University  majoring  in  biology, 
Charles  J.  Harris. 

As  a  concerned  and  intelligent  mem- 
ber of  the  younger  generation,  concerned 
with  the  future  of  America,  as  a  member 
of  a  Rochester,  N.Y.,  family  which  has 
long  been  associated  with  agribusiness 
and  nutrition,  and  as  one  whose  Prince- 
ton background  in  life  sciences  equipped 
him  for  legislative  and  research  work  in 
population  problems,  Chod  Harris  came 
to  my  ofnce  well  prepared  to  work  as  a 
summer  intern  in  this  area. 

At  the  end  of  his  internship  in  mid- 
September,  Mr.  Harris  authored  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  problems  of  the 
population  explosion  and  of  the  solu- 
tions needed.  Particularly  where  it  dis- 
cusses current  legislative  proposals  be- 
'fortfThe  Congress,  I  feel  his  paper  is 
quite  persuasive  of  the  urgency  of  acting 
on  these  proposals. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  Uke  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  fuU  text  of  "The  Popula- 
tion Crisis,"  by  Charles  J.  Harris: 

The  PoPtTLATioN  Crisis 

(Written  by  Charles  J.  Harris  for  Hon.  Prank 

HoRTON,  Member  of  Congress) 

"Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
great  challenge  to  the  human  family  is  the 
race  between  food  supply  and  population  in- 
crease." 

Thus  former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
addressed  the  nation  In  his  1967  State  of 
the  Union  Address.  Calling  the  problem  of 
the  world's  ever-Increasing  population  our 
second  greatest  challenge  Is  no  exaggeration. 
It  took  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  time 
to  the  year  1800  to  reach  one  billion  hu- 
mans. The  second  billion  took  100  years,  and 
the  third  was  added  In  only  30.  At  the  cur- 
rent 2  percent  Increase,  the  fourth  billion 
will  take  15  years!  Today's  3.5  billion  is  ex- 
pected to  double  by  the  year  2000,  unless 
something  is  done  to  ease  the  problem. 

Besides  the  obvious  difficulty  of  feeding 
that  many  people,  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
world's  population  has  other  disadvantages. 
One  very  apparent  today  is  the  way  a  coun- 
try's increase  In  population  can  wipe  out 
any  economic  gains  it  achieves.  If  a  develop- 
ing country  increases  Its  GNP  by  5  percent 
a  year,  but  its  population  Increases  by  6 
percent,  the  per  capita  income  of  that  coun- 
try is  actually  declining.  True  economic 
growth  reqmres  that  GNP  increase  faster 
than  population. 

Another  example  of  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fects of  overpopulation  is  the  recent  battle 
between  Honduras  and  El  Salvador.  This  dis- 
pute had  its  origins  In  the  demographic  prob- 
lems of  the  two  countries.  Nations  with  high 
rates  of  population  Incresise  are  more  likely 
to  suffer  political  disturbances,  caused  by  the 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  poor  prog- 
ress of  the  country. 

The  problem  is  most  acute  and  apparent  In 
the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world. 
Here  in  America  the  triumphs  of  modern 
medicine  and  sanitation  techniques  have 
made  great  strides  In  reducing  the  death 
rate,  particularly  among  children.  The  same 
reduction  occurred  in  the  more  developed 
countries,  but  over  an  extended  period  of 


time,  thereby  allowing  the  slower  changes  In 
social  factors  such  as  the  age  of  marriage, 
number  of  children  wanted  by  a  couple,  and 
even  changes  in  the  overall  percentage  of 
marriages  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  signifi- 
cantly. In  pace  with  the  lowering  death  rate. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  however,  this 
change  is  occurring  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  instead  of  over  many  hundreds  of 
years.  The  people  of  these  countries  do  not 
have  time  to  adjust  their  birth  rate  to  the 
changing  conditions.  Whereas  a  family  for- 
merly had  to  have  6  or  7  babies  so  that  2 
might  survive,  now  5  survive,  and  the  popu- 
lation Increases  at  a  fantastic  rate. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  more  de- 
veloped countries  such  as  the  United  States 
have  no  population  problem.  While  our  sit- 
uation Is  perhaps  not  as  immediate  as  In- 
dia's, for  example,  it  Is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, nor  can  its  solution  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  At  our  current,  relatively  small 
growth  rate  of  one  percent  annually,  we  will 
add  another  100  million  people  by  the  year 
2000.  Even  today,  460,000  unwanted  babies 
are  bom  In  this  country  every  year.  More 
than  20  percent  of  our  women  Indicated  that 
their  last  child  was  unplanned  or  imwanted. 
The  economic  burden  of  these  unwanted 
children  on  the  families  and  the  society  is 
Incredible. 

While  the  worst  effects  of  our  population 
growth  may  not  be  evident  for  many  years, 
the  time  to  start  doing  something  about  it 
is  now.  Thousands  of  children  every  year  die 
from  malnutrition;  countless  thousands  of 
others  suffer  brain  damage  from  Insufficient 
protein  in  the  first  four  years  of  their  lives. 
Many  families  In  the  United  States  are  over- 
burdened with  the  children  they  have,  but 
they  have  no  one  to  turn  to  for  contracep- 
tive supplies,  assistance,  or  even  advice.  The 
right  to  limit  one's  family  to  a  size  one 
can  afford  to  properly  care  for  is  a  basic 
human  right,  and  we  must  not  restrict  this 
right  to  the  rich. 

This  problem  has  not  gone  unrecognized 
by  the  leaders  of  our  nation  and  the  world. 
Former  President  Truman  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  (Co-Chairmen  of  the  In- 
ternational Planned  Parenthood  Federation) 
and  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  were 
all  conscious  of  the  magnitude  and  urgency 
of  the  Population  Crisis,  as  the  following 
quotations  illustrate: 

"The  population  explosion  has  already  be- 
come one  of  the  most  critical  world  prob- 
lems of  our  time  and  dally  grows  more  seri- 
ous."  (Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.) 

"The  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  stag- 
gering. In  Latin  America,  for  example,  popu- 
lation growth  Is  already  threatening  to  out- 
pace economic  growth — and  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent  standards  of  living  are  ac- 
tually declining."   (John  F.  Kennedy.) 

"I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world 
resources." — Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

On  an  international  level,  U  Thant,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  President  of  the  World 
Bank  have  spoken  out  on  this  problem: 

"The  most  urgent  conflict  confronting  the 
world  today,  is  not  between  nations  and 
ideologies,  but  between  the  pace  of  growth 
of  the  human  race  and  the  insufficient  In- 
crease in  resources  needed  to  support  man- 
kind in  peace,  prosperity  and  dignity." — U 
Thant 

"In  terms  of  the  gap  between  rich  countries 
and  poor,  studies  show  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  it  is  the  population  explosion 
which,  by  holding  back  the  advancement  of 
the  poor,  is  blowing  apart  the  rich  and  the 
poor  and  widening  the  already  dangerous 
gap  between  them."  (Robert  S.  McNamara, 
in  his  first  speech  as  President  of  the  World 
Bank.) 

President  Nixon,  on  July  18  of  this  year,  de- 
livered the  first  major  address  by  a  United 


states  President  devoted  exclusively  to  pop- 
ulatlon  control  and  family  planning.  The 
following  Is  a  quotation  from  that  address: 
"One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to 
human  destiny  In  the  last  third  of  this 
century  will  be  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion." 

It  Is  clear  that  our  national  and  world 
leaders  see  and  understand  the  Immediate 
nature  and  far-reaching  effects  of  the  pop- 
ulation explosion.  X^et  us  now  look  at  what 
Is  being  done  to  solve  this  problem. 

First,  on  the  national  level,  there  are  two 
organizations  in  the  Federal  government 
handling  family  planning  research  and 
services,  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  for  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  there  is  an  Office  of  Pop- 
ulation and  Family  Planning,  which  coordi- 
nates the  Department's  programs.  The  re- 
search asptect  Is  handled  by  the  Center  for 
Population  Research  in  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, supported  by  a  FY  69  budget  of  $10 
million.  The  Office  of  Education  supplies  sex 
education  materials  and  training  to  school 
systems,  with  expenditures  of  about  $3  mil- 
lion last  year.  Most  of  the  $50  million  HEW 
is  spending  on  family  planning  in  FY  69. 
however,  goes  directly  to  services  offered  by 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  to  un- 
derprivileged women  in  clinics  and  centers 
throughout  the  country.  About  850.000  of 
the  over  5  million  women  wanting  this  serv- 
ice benefit  from  the  program,  which  sup- 
plies information,  expert  advice,  and  con- 
traceptive devices.  In  all,  there  are  52  full 
time  employees  in  HEW  concerned  with  pop- 
ulation problems. 

OEO  helps  develop  new  family  planning 
centers  and  supports  those  already  started, 
with  its  FY  69  budget  of  $13  million.  Both 
HEW  and  OEO  make  extensive  use  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  to  supply 
the  knowledge  and  volunteers  to  run  the 
centers. 

Federal  assistance  to  population  control  on 
the  international  level  is  handled  by  the 
State  Department,  through  the  AID  program. 
and  more  specifically  the  Population  Service 
of  the  War  on  Hunger.  In  AID'S  FY  69  budget 
$50  million  (up  from  $35  million  the  pre- 
vious year)  was  directly  earmarked  for  pop- 
ulation programs  by  Congress.  In  spite  of  a 
1967  directive  giving  population  control  pro- 
grams "highest  priority"  In  AID,  there  are 
still  only  79  persons  working  full  time  on  this 
Issue  m  the  State  Department. 

AID  helps  individual  countries  develop 
population  control  programs,  and  supplies 
training  and  equipment  for  the  projects.  It 
also  contributes  to  the  United  Nations  Pop- 
ulation Fund.  Federally  sponsored  research 
is  divided  among  three  agencies :  the  Popula- 
tion Research  Center  in  NICHD,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  AID,  with  a  total 
Federal  commitment  of  about  $35  million 
last  year. 

The  United  States  has  also  supported  the 
United  Nations  Population  Fund,  contribut- 
ing about  80%  of  the  $1.5  million  that  make 
up  the  fund.  In  1966  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly unanimously  passed  a  resolution  describ- 
ing population  as  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  the  world,  and  pledging  the  services 
and  organization  of  the  United  Nations  to- 
ward the  problem's  solution.  More  recently, 
a  National  Policy  Panel  of  the  UN  Association 
of  the  US.  headed  by  John  D.  Rockefeller.  III. 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  General  that 
a  Population  Commission  be  established  by 
the  UN.  and  that  the  Population  Fund  be 
increased  to  $100  mlUlon  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Two  significant  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  this  Congress  on  the  population  problem. 
The  first  was  In  response  to  President  Nix- 
on's message  to  Congress  of  July  18,  in  which 
he    recommended    the    establishment    of   a 
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rv^mmlBslon  on  Population  and  the  Amert 
^f^uw  The  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
^^'S"  peJTtions  has  held  hearings  on  an 
fl^i/^ci  Senate  bill.  The  second  bill  Is  de- 
'^^SrtSSvWe  bitter  coordination  within 
fh^FederS^vemment  in  population  mat- 
ter ^d  increase  funding  for  research  and 
services  over  a  five  year  period.  ^„,+h 

'Spouse  Republican  Task  Force  on  Em^ 
Resources  and  Population  conducted  he^- 
mK^mroughout  Uie  summer,  receiving  testi- 
mony from  many  expert  wltnessM^Alw,  the 
^relgn  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
^^eSnent  Operations  Committee  held 
S^on  a  binto  establish  Assistant  Sec- 
rete! Of  Population  In  tiie  Departinent  of 

"l^^nsSng  plans  for  future  actio^. 
two  aspects  must  be  separated:  the  Immedl- 
lu  rXdfes  and  the  longer  range  propo«Us. 
m  me  first  category,  the  P«sl«l«^"»l,^°°i- 
miBslon  is  of  prime  Importance.  Besides  of- 
?^rng  a  unified  plan  for  Federal  act  on,  it 
^11  brine  the  problem  to  the  attention  of 
^P  American  people,  who  ultimately  must 
nr^vfdT  the  ?or^ce  behind  the  movement  for 
PJtive     action      individual     Congressmen 
Cu  d  caS  this  message  to  their  constit- 
uent^   Inking  them  of  the  urgency  and 
magn  tude  of  the  population  crisis. 
Earmarking      funds      In      DeP"*""?^^^* 

mSune  Swnd..  There  1<1»«  o^'  P""»  »"? 
°;"mJ»«a  priont,  tb.t  p.e.ia«t  Nuon 

tnch  as  the  lUD  which  require  placement, 
periodic  inspection,  and  removal  by  a  quall- 
fiprthlBhlv  trained  doctor  are  also  Imprac- 
ncai  because  of  the  numbers  of  personnel 

'"ron?e-a-month  pill  would  be  a  step  to- 

r™i%^^^n^n^^^^^^^^^ 

?H  fn^d^eqli%lroX'^Srinl^)£ 
so^el  ior  its  Idministration.  Ref  «f  .^^ 
the   once-a-month   plU,   sponsored   by   Am 
funds  of  $4.5  million,  is  going  on  today,  but 
there   Is   little   hope   for   quick  results.  The 
•swHch"  concept  Is  far  beyond  our  current 
teThnolog^  but  so  was  going  to  the  moon  a 
'ew^horf 'years  ago.  It  J^  -°^,^°°  ^f^\° 
beein  moving  in  this  direction,  funding  basic 
rSch    on    reproductive    biology     in    the 
ho^  that  a  previously  unthought-of  ap- 
proach might  yield  our  solution. 
^  we   cannot   depend   on   private   Pj^^^' 
ceutlcal  companies  to  Proy^f,,"!^.!^™!*  ch 
the  research,  as  they  must  f  «^^^^"y  ^^^^jfe 
'-^.^^^'"i^  Sr  S  "^^iS^r  m^ 

S  w'^%r  a^d^-s-xiIH 

a  mTnlmum  of  greater  cooperation  between 
?hfdW«ent  Federal  agencies  is  necessary  If 
not  a  centrally  located  office  with  d^ect^°n^ 
+,.r,i  nror  all  Federal  research  programs  m 
ms  filfd.  Sefe  is  an  inform^J-f^^^^^ 
committee  for  this  purpose,  but  it  has  only 
held  one  meeting  all  this  year.  _„.,_^_. 
Research  in  the  field  of  better  contracep- 
tlv?no?alone  sufficient  to  solve  t^e  P^^ 

lem,  however.  The  lonB,«'^*  t.^**^^  °Vm^ 
methods  on  unborn  children  and  ^  f^^f^i    ° 
^tions   must   be   carefully    consWered    m 
should  distribution  methods  of  these  devices. 


A  most  important  area  for  '""^f^J"^^' 
foclal  factors  that  decide  the  blrtii  rate.  Why 
d^  a  eroup  In  one  part  of  the  country  want 
?eTer  cSen  than  those  in  another  part? 
Questions  of  this  type  are  of  the  u«iost  Im- 
DOrtance  The  United  States.  In  both  our  do- 
mMtic^rograms  and  foreign  assistance,  has 
Xnta?y^eptance  of  the  m^ures  ^  a 
nrlme  condition  for  support.  In  AIO  pro 
SJZ,  the  country  must  ^^t  request  o^ 
assistance,  and  then  Its  program  must  insure 
?hat  evm  woman  has  a  choice  of  accepting 
or  retectmg  the  program,  and  has  a  cho  ce 
o    mithodf  If  sh^  accepts,  l^e  ^e  hold 
for  domestic  projects.  Thus,  the  most  enec 
tlve  contraceptive  measure  possible  will  be 
of  Uttle  use  If  the  people  do  not  voluntarily 
decide  the  size  of  their  families 

CouDled  with  the  study  of  the  social  fac- 
to^sh^o^d^  research  on  ^^^^  ^^/^l^^^f;. 
ing  the  public  on  the  Pro^"'."***i^;Lf° 
Stions  available  to  them.  -This  Is  now  being 
tried  m  post-natal  clinics  in  the  U.S  .  with 
Sdera?,le   success.   More   and   better   sex 

education  in  our  <^^'>°\Z^'f^v^L^''^. 
tlal.  but  this  is  not  a  matter  ^o' ^^'^f ^f  J° 
terference.  Congress  can  request  the  States 
and  locaUties  to  update  the  ««  education 
prograrns  In  tiielr  areas,  can  supply  the  ma- 
ttriSs  and  conduct  a  nation-wide  PubUflty 
Spalgn,  but  It  cannot  legislate  in  thU  local 

•""^^Went  Nixon  has  ^^^BesU^^^^^^^^' 
eress  support  International  P0P"1\"°"/X' 
frorthrough  the  United  Nations.  A  Resoju- 
S  supporting  the  proposed  Commission 
on  population  of  tiie  UN,  and  a  greatly  In- 
creased  contribution  to  the  Population  Fund 
couW  spur  the  General  Assembly  into  action 

%rou?rg  range  proposa^^^-ever  ^e 
must  have  a  unified  plan  of  action  such  as 
?he  Presidential  Commission  can  supply.  B^- 
Sndltures  In  the  order  of  hundred^ofmU^^ 
lions  of  dollars  cannot  be  distributed  piece 
meTl  ?o  a  number  of  dWerent  unconnected, 
uncooperatlng  agencies.  Even  ^t*^""*  ^^^J 
tral  office  for  all  our  population  prograins. 
he  Commission  could  ^erv«  to  coordinate  a^^^ 
increase  the  efficiencies  of  the  existing  orga 
nizations  in  the  field.  , 

roneress  should  set  as  a  national  goal 
the  t°lk  of  providing  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  every  American  woman  who  wants 
them  tS  less  than  20  percent  of  the  five 
mnnon  wanting  them  have  access  to  the 
SlLh^  centers.  We  could  reduce  our  na- 

rm^w^r^'t'co^sfdlrTtliri^onrer'aS 
proposaU.^  eliminate  the  suffering  pov- 
erty cr  me  and  social  cost  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  "unwanted"  children  In  thU 

'^"^rcTt^oJ'this  goal  has  been  estimated 
»t  ssfKimllUon  over  the  next  five  years^  a 
?ractl^n  ^ the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Un- 
U^  ^y  domestic  programs,  however   the 
propS^  family  planning  sf r^'^^^^  .^^'^  l^^^I 
rect  financial  benefit  to  society  and  the  Fed- 
e«   Svemment.  While  the  cost  ^o  prevent 
each  "unwanted"  child  is  about  $300.  the 
benefit  ofCt  having  that  child  In  tern^ol 
reduced    medical    expenses,    welfare    costs. 
IchSg.  etc..  added  to  the  increased  earn- 
meCwIr  of  the  woman  who  does  not  have 
Jo  s?oD  working  to  have  and  care  for  her 
child    aiTunts  to  $7,800  per  child;  a  coet- 

^iTfcmid  is'co'ns'tantly  setting  a  house  on 
fire  one  does  not  keep  supplying  better  fire 
flehttog  equipment:  he  takes  the  matches 
Sway  The  Federal  Government  can  subst^- 
tiluv  reduce  welfare  payments  and  other  dl- 
r^t  coste  to  the  Government  with  a  compre- 
'h^^?v11a^ly  planning  and  population  con- 

^^ifn^eThas  Ignored  or  paid  UP -vlce^. 
♦!,«  Pnnulatlon  Crisis  for  too  long.  The 
SobirmS  Obvious:  Its  urgency  unquestlon- 
S  ite  magnitude  formidable,  but  not  in- 
^S^o^uX  congress  must  act.  and  must 


act  now.  before  more  drastic  actions  are  r^ 
quired  to  keep  tiie  population  g«>J^^ J^ 
?heck  This  Commission  Is  only  a  first  step 
on  the  long  road  toward  our  eventual  goal 
but  It  is  I  necessary  step,  and  one  that 
should  not  be  delayed.  The  cost  is  mlnlm^ 
and  the  direct  economic  *>enefite  from  Its 
findings  will  more  than  compensate  for  toe 
initial  outlay.  The  POP^^^"*;^  ,^*p3?!'°^^' 
next  to  the  pursuit  of  Peace,  Is  the^^"^ 
ereatest  problem  facing  mankind.  It  deserves 
far  more  consideration  than  It  U  now  re- 
celvlnK  It  may  be  that  adequate  population 
measures  are  a  prerequisite  to  peace  in  many 
regions  of  the  world.  I  hope  ^y  colleagues 
will  join  me  In  supporting  Uie  needed  actions 

*°M^^' speaker.  In  light  of  the  high  quality 
of  tills  ^rt,  and  the  efforts  of  other  sum- 
mer  interns  In  many  Congressional  offices. 
I  would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  cite 
the  value  of  the  Intern  program  In  general.  I 
f^erthat  these  young  people  contribute  ter- 
rifle  insight  and  freshness  to  our  work  In 
Congr^  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  near 
future  we  can  relnstltute  the  summer  Intern 
pr^S^m  on  a  regular  basis,  so  It  will  be  pos- 
slbleto  involve  more  bright  young  people, 
from  every  economic  level.  In  U>U  program. 


TRIBXJTE  TO  THE  JOHN  W. 
FLANNAGAN,   JR..   FAMILY 
(Mr  W AMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hte  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matterJ 
Mr   WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mrs.  Prances  Pniner 
CTannagan     died    Sunday    evening    in 
Sfva:.  at  the  age  of  79  after  a  long 
illness    She  was  the  widow  of  the  late 
jSin  WUliam  Flannagan,  Jr.,  who  served 
S  the  congress  from  1931  to  1949  as  a 
Sep?^enuuve  of  the  Ninth  Dlstrtct  of 
Virginia,  which  I  am  now  Pnvileged  to 
represent.  Mr.  Flannagan  was  also  chair- 
m£  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
during  the  79th  Congress  ^..^ota 

Mrs.  Flannagan,  a  native  of  Mfndota. 
Va  was  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
theA^rican  Revolution  and  the  Central 
PresbSan  Church  in  Bristol,  Va.  Both 
The  STer  husband  are  buried  in  Moun- 
tain  View  Cemetery  in  Bristol. 

I  hKd  the  privilege  of  being  a  fnMid 
and  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Flannagan,  and  I 
want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 

her  surviving  family.  _„„ 

mS  Flaniiagan  was  a  strong  woman 
who^eared  a  fine  family  Sl,e  was  a  de- 
vout Christian  who  worked  for  many 
good  causes  in  the  church  and  com- 
mimity  Her  Christian  influence  will  con- 
S^e  lo  be  felt  by  those  who  knew  and 

^°'^r?urviving  family  deludes  <^wo  sons 
John  W.  Flannagan  HI,  St.  Paul,  va- 
andVrancis  W.  Flannagan,  Bristol.  Va 
a  dauSter.  Mrs.  J.  R^sser  Murray.  New 
York  City.  N.Y.;  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  CUf- 
ton  Sproles,  Benhams,  Va.  x„^nif 

^^  a  tribute  to  the  Fl^""^f«;/*fS 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
ac^ompUshments  of  the  late  John  W. 

Flannagan.  Jr.  Trevilians. 

He  was  bom  on  a  farm  ^J^^^JJf ' 
Louisa  county,  Va.,  February  20    IMS 
He  received  his  law  degree  from  Wash 
S^n  aS  Lee  University    I^gtmi 
Va    in  1907    and  was  admitted  to  the 
llr  ^t^'sJme  year.  He  pr^Uced^  in 
Appalachia.   Va..   served   as   Common 
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wealth's  attorney  in  Buchanan  County, 
1918-17;  and  practiced  law  in  Cllntwood, 
Va.,  1917-25.  He  then  took  his  law  prac- 
tice to  Bristol,  Va.,  in.  1925.  He  was  also 
In  the  banking  business   1917-30. 

In  1930,  Mr.  Flannagan  was  elected  to 
the  72d  Congress,  and  he  was  reelected  to 
the  next  eight  terms,  serving  until  Jan- 
uary 3,  1949,  when  he  retired.  He  had 
not  been  a  candidate  for  reelection  to 
the  81st  Congress. 

Mr.  Flannagan  was  the  congressional 
adviser  to  the  first  session  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  at  Quebec  in  1945.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  1945-46  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee  1947- 

After  he  retired  from  Congress,  Mr. 
Flarmagan  resumed  his  law  practice  In 
Bristol  untU  his  death  on  April  27,  1955. 


The  Lawyer  said:  "Who  was  this  man? 
Does  he  have  a  farm?  Does  he  have  any 
money?" 

The  renter  said:  "Yes.  he  is  a  wealthy 
man.  He  has  a  farm,  and  he  has  money." 

The  country  lawyer  said:  "We'll  get  it. 
Well  break  him  up.  We  will  get  his 
farm  and  get  his  money,  because  he  has 
taken  your  wife  and  left  your  little 
children  motherless.  He  has  destroyed 
your  home.  Who  is  this  man  who  has 
done  this  dastardly  deed?" 

The  renter  said,  "Jack." 

Whereat  the  banker  said,  "Jack,  my 
Jack?  My  son.  Jack?  Don't  worry  my 
friend,  he'll  bring  her  back,  he'll  bring 
her  back." 

Like  the  country  lawyer,  I  hope  the 
Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Blount,  will 
bring  these  men  back  to  work  or  that  at 
least  he  will  provide  job  opportimities. 


MAIL  CARRIERS  IN  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CARTER'S  DISTRICT  WILL 
RECEIVE  AN  UNUSUAL  CHRIST- 
MAS PRESENT  FROM  THE  POST- 
MASTER  GENERAL 

(MrT'CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
26th  of  December  several  mail  carriers 
in  my  district  are  getting  an  unusual 
Christmas  present  from  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Mr.  Clinton  Bamett,  age  56,  who  for 
25  years  has  carried  the  mail  from  Park- 
ers Lake  to  Honey  Bee  to  Sawyer,  Ky., 
will  have  his  route  discontinued. 

On  that  same  day,  Mr.  Taft  Thomas, 
age  61,  of  Dunnville,  Ky.,  who  has  car- 
ried the  mail  for  25  years,  will  receive 
the  same  present  from  the  Postmaster 
General,  discontinuance  of  his  route. 

Mr.  Henry  Massingale,  who  for  years 
was  the  mail  carrier  from  Alpha  Post 
Office  to  Narvel.  Ky.,  will  have  his  route 
discontinued  the  26th  of  December. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Frye.  of  Cains  Store,  Ky., 
a  veteran  who  has  carried  star  route 
No.  42560  for  10  years,  will  have  his  route 
discontinued. 

Mr.  Ernest  Willis,  of  Columbia,  Ky., 
who  for  approximately  30  years  has  had 
a  route  from  Columbia.  Ky.,  will  have  his 
route  discontinued. 

Although  most  serious  postal  problems 
are  urban  and  not  rural,  the  decision,  I 
am  told,  is  irrevocable.  No  provision  is 
made  for  future  employment  or  further 
compensation. 

I  personally  resent  the  callous  attitude 
toward  these  men  who  have  braved  the 
rain,  the  snow,  and  dark  of  night  to 
carry  our  mail.  Perhaps  I  must  admit 
that  I  feel  this  personally  because,  as 
representatives  of  these  people,  they  look 
to  us  for  assistance.  In  other  words,  my 
ox  is  being  gored. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  country  lawyer 
and  banker  in  my  area  who  was  ap- 
proached about  a  legal  matter  by  a  pro- 
spective client. 

He  told  the  country  lawyer:  "A  wealthy 
man  stole  my  wife  and  has  left  me,  a 
poor  renter,  with  my  three  little  children. 
He  has  broken  up  my  home." 


INDIANS  DENIED  DAY  IN  COURT:  A 
TRAVESTY  OP  JUSUCE 

(Mr.  PETTIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks) . 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
on  a  matter  which  both  perplexes  and 
angers  me.  Why  is  it  that  a  proud  and 
mighty  U.S.  Government  insists  continu- 
ously on  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the 
American  Indian?  How  can  it  be,  I  won- 
der, that  such  a  compassionate  and  af- 
fluent Nation  will  annually  pour  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  Eiid  to  a  mot- 
ley variety  of  coimtries  and  then  turn 
around  and  treat  the  Indians — the  ear- 
liest natives  of  these  United  States— 
with  such  brutal  disregard? 

To  the  shame  of  America,  there  are 
already  too  many  such  instances  on  file 
and  now  I  find  myself  having  to  add  still 
another  citation  to  this  Inglorious  rec- 
ord. I  refer  specifically  to  the  attempted 
grant  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  State  of  California  of  1.500  acres 
of  highly  valuable  land  occupied  by  the 
Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe  since  time 
immemorial  and  to  which  they  claim 
title.  This  attefaipted  "giveaway"  of  the 
Mojave  lands,  instituted  10  years  ago,  is 
a  bleak  and  sordid  story  of  an  entrenched 
bureaucracy  seeking  to  sustain  asi  un- 
conscionable series  of  bimibllng  acts 
which  can  best  be  described  as  amoral. 

The  Fort  Mojaves  have  attempted  sev- 
eral times,  unsuccessfully,  to  use  their 
proper  legal  rights  to  protest  this  acqui- 
sition. Their  efforts  have  been  aborted  by 
a  series  of  delays,  postponements,  and  in- 
decision. Never  have  they  had  their  day 
in  court.  Then,  in  October,  a  hearing  on 
the  Indians'  case  was  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 18.  Now  allow  me  to  quote  from 
an  October  14  opinion  from  Mitchell 
Melich,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior: 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Is  Instructed  to  schedule  a  hearing 
on  November  18,  1969;  he  Is  to  appoint  the 
hearings  examiner  who,  In  turn,  will  Inform 
the  parties  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing.  No  postponement  or  contintLance 
will  be  granted. 

Yet,  the  Sohcitor's  office  shortly  pro- 
ceeded  in   typical   callous   fashion   to 


abrogate  its  own  dictum  by  allowing  the 
Attorney  General  of  California  to  have 
another  continuance,  until  December  15. 
That  cynical  decision  was  then  followed 
by  the  ultimate  in  deception  and  discrim- 
ination. At  the  pretrial  hearing  called 
by  the  hearing  examiner,  the  Mojaves 
were  told  that  the  proceeding  was  not  a 
hearing  de  novo;  moreover,  the  Mojaves 
were  told  that  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  which  arose  the  giveaway 
decision,  would  remain  a  part  of  the  re- 
convened proceedings,  although  the 
Mojaves  could  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses who  had  testified  at  the  giveaway 
proceedings. 

That  is  an  outright  contradiction  of  a 
promise  made  at  a  meeting  on  March  21 
of  this  year  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston of  California  and  members  of  his 
staff;  Mr.  Raymond  Simpson,  counsel  for 
the  Mojaves;  four  members  of  the  Mo- 
jave tribe,  and  myself.  But  though  the 
Secretary  arranged  for  the  meeting,  he 
disdained  joining  the  gathering  himself 
and  designated  some  lackey  to  represent 
him.  This  individual  stated  very  plainly 
that  he  had  the  authority  to  speak  for 
the  Secretary  and  he  proceeded  to  inform 
us  that  a  hearing  de  novo  would  be 
granted  the  Mojaves. 

Under  that  assimiption,  the  following 
telegram  was  dispatched  to  Secretary 
Hickel  confirming  the  understanding: 

March  21,   1969. 
Hon.  Waltir  Hickil, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  behalf  of  the 
Fort  Mojave  Indians,  their  counsel,  Raymond 
Simpson  and  myself,  I  wish  to  express  deep 
appreciation  for  the  meeting  you  arranged 
today  on  our  behalf.  We  are  particularly 
grateful  that,  after  a  wait  of  two  years,  you 
have  promised  a  decision  by  April  fifteenth 
on  this  critical  matter  of  the  swampland  ap- 
plication. We  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  that  any  Secretary  bears 
when  first  assuming  ofBce.  Therefore,  we  are 
doubly  grateful  for  this  prompt  promise  of 
action.  Best  personal  regards. 

Jerrt  L.  Pettis, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Now  that  promise  has  been  broken 
again.  The  Indians  still  have  not  had 
their  day  in  court  and  I  call  now  on  the 
Secretary  for  an  explanation  of  this  con- 
temptible conduct.  What  has  happened. 
I  wonder,  to  the  man  who  used  to  visual- 
ize himself  as  the  champion  of  the  In- 
dians and  Eskimos  when  he  wsis  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska?  Has  Potomac  fever  so 
dimmed  his  perspective? 

Simply  stated,  the  Mojaves  are  being 
denied  the  due  process  of  law;  they  are 
not  getting  their  long-awaited  and  justi- 
fiable day  in  court.  The  ground  rules  for 
the  proposed  hearing  are  so  restrictive 
that  it  is  virtually  a  kangaroo  court.  And 
what  it  amounts  to  is  a  shoddy  attempt 
by  the  present  incumbents  in  the  Depar- 
ment  of  the  Interior  to  legalize  a  bad  and 
unjust  decision  made  long  ago  by  some 
incompetent  bureaucrat. 

Can  we  wonder  then  why  the  Indian 
has  come  to  consider  his  white  brother 
as  lork-tongued?  Considering  everything, 
I  think  it  is  a  charitable  description. 

It  is  my  intention  to  secure  a  just  solu- 
tion of  this  matter  and  perhaps  in  so 
doing  focus  some  badly  needed  attention. 


by  the  Congress  and  the  public,  on  those 
appointive  officials  who  feel  so  free  to 
disregard  and  abuse  the  rights  of  our 

Indians.  ,  .    _^„_, 

What  follows  is  a  precise  and  compre- 
hensive document  of  the  sad  Wstory  of 
this  case  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  in- 
vite our  coUeagues  to  give  it  their  care- 

^"pJom^th"  standpoint  of  the  Mojaves 
the  calculated  seizure  of  their  lands  com- 
menced, unbeknownst  to  them,  10  years 
So  By  a  letter  dated  April  24, 1959.  CaU- 
fomia  filed  its  application  to  have  the 
lands  which  the  Mojaves  claim  as  part  of 
their  ancient  homeland,  declared  sub- 
iect  to  the  so-caUed  Swamp  and  Over- 
flow Act  of  1850,  which  would  recognize 
titie  m  California.  Notice  of  CaUfornia  s 
1959  appUcation  was  neitiier  given  to  the 
Mojaves  nor  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Some  5  years  later  tiie  Bureau  of 
Land   Management   on   September   30, 
1964,  rejected  California's  AprU  1959  ap- 
plication for  tiie  lands.  Notice  of  this  ac- 
tion was  not  given  to  eitiier  tiie  Mojaves 
or  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

By  its  1963  opinion  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Arizona  against  California, 
refused  to  rule  upon  Uie  disputed  bound- 
ary of  Uie  Fort  Mojave  Indian  Reserva- 
tion which  direcUy  involved  tiie  lands  to 
which  the  Mojaves  at  aU  times  have  laid 
claim  To  have  the  disputed  boundary  re- 
solved—evidencing  the  titie  of  the 
Mojaves  to  tiie  lands  in  question— the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  a  memoran- 
dum dated  December  7,  1964,  requested 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  tiie  Interior  to  undertake  a  re- 
survey  of  it.  This  latter  date  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  sequence  of 
events  will  reveal. 

Although  tiie  request  for  a  resurvey  of 
the  lands  in  question  was  pending  before 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  ttie  fol- 
lowing events  and  actions  transpired: 

On  December  13,  1965-a  full  year 
after  the  request  to  resolve  tiie  boundary 
dispute— California  renewed  its  applica- 
tion for  the  lands  and  requested  a  hear- 
ing provided  for  in  ttie  Swamp  and  Over- 
flow Act;  no  notice  of  Uiis  appUcation 
was  given  to  either  tiie  Mojaves  or  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

January  24,  1966,  is  tiie  date  that  the 
Department  of  tiie  Interior  granted 
California's  appUcation  to  be  heard  in 
regard  to  its  claim  that  the  lands  in 
question  were  subject  to  the  Swamp  and 
Overflow  Act.  No  notice  was  given  to  the 
Indians  or  tiie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  that  Department  order. 

AprU  25, 1966— a  notice  of  heartog  was 
given  to  aU  interested  parties— with  the 
exception  of  the  Indians  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  ^    ^  ^      ,  .v,- 

September  19.  1966.  is  the  date  of  ttoe 
actual  hearing  in  Sacramento,  CaUf . 
The  Mojave  Indians  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  were  denied  notice  of  the 
hearing  and  denied  an  opportumty  to 
be  heard  at  it.  ^     ^  ^      t  „« 

February  10,  1967.  is  ttie  date  of  an 
opinion  rendered  by  tiie  Solicitor  s  Office 
responding  to  the  December  7,  1964,  re- 
quest for  a  survey  of  tiie  lands  ^  Ques- 
tion, in  which  it  was  declared:  In  my 
opinion,  Uiere  is  no  legal  justification 
for  a  resurvey  of  the  1928  western 
boundary." 
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March.  15.    1967-«hortly    after    ttie 
SoUcitor's  opinion  of  February  10.  1967, 
denying  the  request  for  a  resurvey  of  the 
lands  involved— is  the  date  when  Uie 
Hearing  Examiner  for  Uie  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  declared  in  effect  that 
titie  to  the  1,500  acres  claimed  by, the 
Mojaves,  resided  to  the  State  of  CaU- 
fornia. No  notice  of   this  decision  of 
March  15,  1967.  was  giveri  either  to  the 
Mojaves  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Early  m  July  of  1967— quite  by  accl- 
dent-the    Bureau    of    Indian    Affato 
learned  of  the  giveaway  of  the   1,500 
acres  of  land  to  California.         ,  ,    „ 

July  11,  1967— the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  filed  a  motion  to  totervene  m 
the  proceeduigs  which  resulted  m  givtog 
California  the  1.500  acres,  the  matter 
then  betog  on  appeal  by  tiie  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  ,^        . 

August  9,  1967,  the  Moiaves.  through 
their  attorney.  lUcewlse  petitioned  to  to- 
tervene m  the  proceedtogs. 

There  ensued  a  year-long  struggle  by 
the  Mojaves  and  the  Bureau  of  mdiari 
Affairs  to  have  their  day  to  court— a  trial 

de  novo. 

August  14,  1968,  the  Solicitor  m  an  or- 
der- First,  denied  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  petition  to  totervene— aUe^g 
it  had  been  represented  at  the  hearing 
by  the  SoUcitor's  Office;  second,  gravely 
restricttog  the  Mojaves  theu:  demanded 
right  to  a  day  to  coiurt,  the  SoUcitor  re- 
quired that  there  first  be  considered  and 
determtoed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  most  complex  question  of  law 
namely:  If  the  Mojaves  held  aborigtoal 
titie  to  1850  to  tiie  1,500  acres  of  land, 
would  the  Swamp  and  Overflow  Act  have 
appUcation  to  the  land,  as  claimed  by 
California?  Third,  only  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  had  determtoed  that 
complex  legal  question  would  the  Secre- 
tary decide  whetiier  the  Mojaves  would 
be  heard  relative  to  the  Swamp  and 
Overflow  question  and  then,  m  effect, 
only  if  it  was  decided  that  the  boundary 
dispute  aUuded  to  above  was  resolved  in 
the  Mojaves  favor,  which,  as  stated,  had 
already  been  resolved  against  them  by 
the  SoUcitor's  optoion  of  February  10. 

Of  great  unportance  to  regard  to  the 
Solicitor's  decision  of  August  14,  1968,  is 
the  fact  that  tiie  decision  purported  to 
estabUsh  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
a  court  of  law  to  determtoe  the  far- 
reaching  "threshold"  question. 

Another  year  of  struggle  was  con- 
sumed by  the  Mojaves  now  fighting  alone 
because  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was 
not  permitted  to  intervene. 

Denial  by  the  SoUcitor  to  the  August 
14  1968,  decision  of  the  right  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  to  totervene  m 
the  proceedings  in  question,  to  addition 
to  grievously  injuring  the  Mojaves,  was 
this  shocktog  result:  „  ,    ■»    .^ 

It  constituted  action  by  the  SoUcitor  s 
office  which  defeated  tiie  wUl  of  Con- 
gress by  precludtog  tiie  Bureau  created 
by  the  Congress  to  assist  the  Indians  to 
the  performance  of  its  function  as  de- 
clared by  the  Congress. 

As  the  SoUcitor's  tactics  against  the 
Mojaves  unfolded,  this  incredible  fact 
came  to  Ught:  The  member  of  the  So- 
licitor's staff  whose  optoion  of  February 
10  1967— immediately  antecedent  to  tiie 


"giveaway  opinion"  of  March  15,  1967 — 
was  writing  opinions  antagonistic  to  the 
Mojaves  and  otherwise  participating  in 
the  matter.  When  tills  grave  conflict 
came  to  light,  the  attorney  for  the  Mo- 
javes immediately  fUed  a  motion  to  have 
that  member  of  the  SoUcitor's  office  dis- 
qualified by  reason  of  his  earUer  opmlon 
so  antipodal  to  the  Mojave  toterests. 
January  23,  1969,  is  the  date  when  the 
motion  of  the  Mojaves  to  disqualify  was 
denied  by  the  SoUcitor. 

To  faU  toto  the  procedural  pit  created 
by  the  Solicitor  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  Mojaves.  Aa  a  consequence  they  re- 
newed their  petition  for  a  trial  de  novo 
denytog  that  the  Secretary  had  the  power 
to  render  a  legal  decision  regarding  the 
"threshold  question"  and  at  all  costs  to 
avoid  being  caught  by  the  cat-and- 
mouse  tactics  betog  used  by  the  SoUcitor 
against  the  Mojaves. 

Noting  the  shameful  practices  m- 
dulged  in  agatost  the  Mojaves.  I  inter- 
posed objections  to  the  SoUcitor  and  de- 
manded the  Mojaves  have  their  day  to 
court— a  trial  de  novo  and  I  was  prom- 
ised a  trial  de  novo  by  the  SoUcitor's  of- 
fice 

October  14,  1969— the  SoUcitor's  office 
reversed  itself — declaring  that  the  Au- 
gust 14  decision,  purportmg  to  constitute 
the  Secretery  of  the  Interior  a  court  of 
law  with  power  to  render  a  legal  optoion 
respecting  the  "threshold"  question,  was 
to  error.  In  that  opinion,  reversing  the 
August  14  opinion,  the  Solicitor's  office 
declared: 

First,    the    "giveaway"    decision    of 
March  15,  1967,  declaring  titie  to  the 
Mojave  lands  to  be  to  CaUfomia,  was 
vacated.  Second,  it  also  stated,  to  effect: 
the  Mojaves  have  petitioned  for  a  trial 
de  novo  and  a  new  proceedtog  would  be 
held  commenctog  November  18,  1969,  af- 
fording to  the  Mojaves  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  specifically  ruUng  that:  "When 
the  heartog  is  reconvened,  the  Tribe — 
Mojave — and  the  Bureau — of  Land  Man- 
agement— each  wiU  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  present  such  evidence  as 
may  now  be  avaUable  to  them  as  to  the 
right  of  the  State  to  the  subject  lands 
under  the  Swamp  Land  Act,  and  it  is  so 
ordered."  By  an  optoion  dated  October 
27,  1969,  the  hearing  date  on  CaUfornia's 
request  was  changed  to  December   15, 
1969. 

BeUeving  justice  would  be  accorded  to 
them  under  the  October  14,  1969,  SoUc- 
itor's opinion,  the  Mojaves  were  joyful 
at  their  victory.  However,  their  joy  was 
short-lived.  At  a  pretrial  heartog  called 
by  the  Hearing  Examiner,  the  Mojaves 
were  told  that  the  proceedtog  was  not  a 
trial  de  novo:  moreover,  the  Mojaves 
were  told  the  record  of  the  proceedings, 
from  which  arose  the  giveaway  decision, 
would  remato  a  part  of  the  reconvened 
proceedings,  although  the  Mojaves 
could  cross-examtoe  the  witnesses  who 
had  previously  testified  at  tiie  giveaway 

proceedtogs.  _:„^5o,« 

In  addition,  the  Hearmg  Commission- 
er lUcewise  sought  to  secure  agreement 
from  the  Mojaves.  without  success,  that 
the  new  truncated  proceedings  over 
which  he  would  preside  constitute  due 
process"  of  the  law,  thus  curmg  the  de- 
nial of  the  Mojaves  of  their  rights  to 
notice  of  Uie  giveaway  proceedings  and 
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also  curing  the  defect  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  Mojaves  to  be  represented 
at  the  hearing  from  which  emanated  the 
giveaway  of  Mojave  lands. 

Further,  the  Hearing  Examiner  denied 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  could 
participate  in  the  now  most  restrictive 
proceedings,  thus  continuing  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  Congress  which  had  created 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  protect 
the  Indian  interests. 

November  14,  1969— a  final  blow  to  the 
Mojaves  In  their  struggle  to  recover 
their  lands  was  delivered  by  the  Solic- 
itor's office.  Responding  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  memorandum  seeking  to 
have  the  boundary  dispute  referred 
above  resolved  in  the  hearing  now  set  for 
December  15,  19«9.  the  SoUcitor's  office 
wrote  the  following  cryptic  memoran- 
dum: 

Your  memorandum  of  October  24  con- 
cerning the  above  mentioned  subject  stated 
that  on  October  14.  we  ordered  a  hearing  de 
novo  m  regard  to  the  application  lor  patent 
under  the  Swamp  Land  Act  or  1850,  43  U.S.C. 
Sec.  982-984  (1964)  by  the  State  of  California 
for  certain  lands  In  the  state. 

As  ^-matter  of  fact  a  hearing  de  novo  was 
-not  orriered  In  this  case.  The  case  has  been 
reopened  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
introduction  of  additional  evidence.  The 
evidence  will,  at  course,  be  determined  by 
Is  a  part  of  the  record.  Admission  of  new 
evidence  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by 
the  Hearing  Examiner. 


CBS  INTERVIEWS  A  CONGRESSMAN 

(Mr.  AYRES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
had  occasion  to  view  the  CBS  morning 
news  interview  with  Nelson  Benton  and 
Congressman  Perkins  this  morning 
would  realize  how  right  Vice  President 
Agnew  is.  This  program  was  billed: 

Representative  Carl  Perkins  of  Ken- 
tucky— helped  head  off  temporarily,  the  ef- 
fort to  weaken  OEO. 

And  Mr.  Benton  says: 
Congressman,  how  did  you  bead  off  the 
bill  for  now? 

Congressman  Perkins  : 

Well,  uh,  the  Members  never  seen  the  sub- 
stitute unUl  12:15  yesterday.  And  I  per- 
sonally feel  the  substitute  uh,  Is  destructive. 
It   Just  destroys   everything   It   gains. 

Then  he  goes  on  with  another  page  of 
typewritten  script. 

Then  a  Mr.  Benti  interrupts  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Benton  says  that  Joe  Benti  in 
New  York  is  trying  to — 

And  he  did. 

And  Benti  asked: 

I  have  Just  one  question,  I  Imagine  It's 
one  people  have  whenever  they  see  a  situa- 
tion like  this  developing  In  the  Congress. 
Who  do  you  put  the  blame  on?  Is  there  any- 
body that  could  be  written  to  If  people  feel 
that  the  OEO  should  be  maintained  as  it  is? 

What  a  question  to  ask.  I  might  add 
that  no  one  who  is  supporting  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  to  my  knowledge,  was  in- 
vited by  CBS  to  express  their  views. 

The  interview  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


CBS  MoRNiNO  Nbws  Interview  With  Nel- 
son Benton  and  Congressman  Perkins 
Representative    Carl    Perkins    of    Ken- 
tucky— helped  head  off  temporarily,  the  ef- 
fort to  weaken  OEO. 

Benton.  Congressman,  how  did  you  head 
off  the  bill  for  now? 

Congressman  Perkins.  Well,  uh,  the  mem- 
bers never  seen  the  substitute  until  12:15 
yesterday.  And  I  personally  feel  the  sub- 
stitute uh.  is  destructive.  It  Just  destroys 
everything  it  gains.  We're  at  the  cross-roads 
today  and  I  uh.  hope  that  we  can  kill  off 
the  substitute,  we  uh-,  cannot  turn  the  clock 
back.  Because  if  the  substitute  is  adopted, 
we  will  lose  everything  we  have  gained  In 
the  past  five  years.  It  uh,  is  written  in  such 
a  way,  that  uh,  is  cleverly  written,  very  de- 
ceptive and  uh.  Is  Just  an  absolute  take- 
over by  and  for  the  governors  of  the  coun- 
try. The  governors  have  had — the  states  have 
had  150  years  to  make  progress  in  this  area 
and  the  OEO  as  I  view  it.  is  an  innovated 
uh.  agency  of  the  government;  and  if  this 
substitute  was  to  prevail  we  might  as  well 
abolish  OEO  transfer  the  various  functions 
to  the  old-Uned  governmental  agencies,  and 
let  the  states  administer  them  .  .  . 

Benton.  Congressman,  why,  why  do  you 
think  ...  If  I  may  interrupt  you  .  .  .  why 
do  you  think  the  procedure  was  followed 
that  this  bill  uh,  came  to  the  house  with- 
out hearings? 

Congressman  Perkins.  Well,  uh,  that  Is  a 
mistake.  The  most  comprehensive  hearings 
that  have  ever  been  conducted  on  OEO,  were 
conducted  between  February  and  last  June 
the  9th. 

Benton.  But  were  they  hearings  on  this 
particular  .   .   .  substitute  bill? 

Congressman  Perkins.  Uh,  Well,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  governors  came  in  to 
testify  and  uh,  they  did  not  ask  for  a  take- 
over of  this  kind,  fact  a  survey  was  dis- 
played, and  the  survey  disclosed  that  76% 
of  the  governors  were  against  a  takeover 
of  this  type.  This  is  a  move  that  the  gov- 
ernors have  not  asked  for  and  it  is  a  move 
to  destroy  OEO.  If  I  may  take  Just  a  mo- 
ment to  tell  you  something  about  it  the 
uh,  act — the  substitute  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  plan  and  uh,  no  uh.  com- 
munity it  destroys  local  Initiative,  It  de- 
stroys the  freedom  of  the  elected  officials, 
the  municipal  and  county  officials  of  this 
country.  Everything  merges  at  the  state  level, 
and  uh,  the  local  communities  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  state  office  of  OEO.  Be- 
cause the  act — the  substitute  clearly  pro- 
vides that  after  the  uh,  office  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  council  is  established 
at  the  state  level  at  that  point  on  the  plan 
is  submitted  to  the  director  in  Washington 
and  the  director  is  limited  In  vetoing  that 
plan  and  the  uh,  plan  of  course  when  it  is 
approved,  the  state  has  authority  to  dis- 
perse the  funds  without  any  assurance  that 
its  going  to  the  local  communities  that  need 
It.  And  it  does  not  make  sense  to  permit 
tiie  states  if  you  want  to  head  the  head 
start  over  in  Maryland  and  uh,  they  need 
one  across  the  river  in  Virginia  that  Vir- 
ginia may  be  denied  that  program  if  the 
state  plan  does  not  so  provide.  It  destroys 
all  the  innovation  we  have  developed  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  might  as  well  abolish 
the  office  of  economic  opportunity  and  come 
out  plain  and  do  it. 

Benton.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something 
about  the  politics  of  the  bUl  Itself.  The  Pres- 
ident proposes  to  continue  OEO  as  It  has 
been  and  yet  this  great  Republican  support 
apparently  for  this  substitute  bill  which  you 
are  blocking,  you  a  Democrat,  are  blocking. 
What  is  the  politics  of  this? 

Congressman  Perkins.  Well.  uh.  I  have  ne- 
gotiated—tried to  negotiate  In  good  faith 
with  the  Republicans  since  we  have  stopped 
the  hearings  last  June  the  9th  I  well  realize 
that  the  community  action  programs  are  not 
popular  m  many  sections  of  the  country — 


specifically  in  the  South.  And  I  well  realize 
that  we  needed  some  56  or  60  Republican 
votes  and  since  last  June  the  9th.  I  have 
exercised  a  high  degree  of  [indistinct]  In  my 
efforts  of  trying  to  obtain  those  votes  from 
the  President  on  down.  And  we  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  those  60  votes  and  I  Just 
don't  want  to  see  this  program  dismantled  in 
the  way  they  are  undertaking  to  dismantle  It 
and  uh.  fool  the  people  In  the  country. 
Benton.  Joe  Benti  In  New  York  Is  trying 

to  .  .  . 

Benti.  I  Just  have  one  question.  I  Imagine 
Its  one  people  have  whenever  they  see  a  situ- 
ation like  this  developing  in  the  Congress. 
Who  do  you  put  the  blame  on?  Is  there  any- 
body that  could  be  written  to  If  people  feel 
that  the  OEO  should  be  maintained  as  it  U? 

Congressman  Perkins.  Well  I  think  that 
the  people  throughout  the  nation  should 
understand  Just  what  Is  In  this  substitute. 
I  know  that  the  men  In  the  members  of  the 
Congress  don't  understand  the  nature  of  this 
substitute  they  do  not  understand  that  It  Is 
as  destructive  as  It  will  be.  And  uh.  of 
course  .  .  . 

Benton.  Congressman  I  have  to  Interrupt 
you  very  quickly  for  one  quick  question. 
What  do  you  forecast  the  outcome  of  the 
bill  in  the  House?  Do  you  think  It  will  con- 
tinue as  Is? 

Congressman  Perkins.  I  think  that  the  bill 
win  continue  as  It  Is. 

Benton.  Thank  you  very  much  Congress- 
man. We  have  to  get  out.  .  .  .  Congressman 
Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  this  is  just  one  more  instance  why 
people  are  sympathetic  to  what  Mr. 
Agnew  said. 

I  was  interested  in  a  bumper  strip  that 
was  on  a  car  in  front  of  me  as  I  was  driv- 
ing to  the  ofRce  this  morning  and  I  pre- 
dict it  will  become  the  most  popular 
bumper  strip  in  America  if  this  kind  of 
reporting  continues.  The  bumper  strip 
said  simply— and  eloquently— "Sic  'em, 
Spiro." 

Mr.  AYRES.  Well,  I  have  one  that  says 
"Sic  'em,  Spiro,"  too,  and  I  am  going  to 
put  It  on  my  car. 
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CBS  INTERVIEW  ON  OEO 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  interview  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres)  was 
referring  to.  A  number  of  the  statements 
that  were  made  there  just  do  not  jibe 
with  the  facts.  Therefore,  I  have  asked 
for  a  special  order  to  point  out  in  the 
Record  exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

Statements  like  this:  "that  it  destroys 
local  initiative— that  it  destroys  the  free- 
dom of  elected  officials  and  municipal  and 
coimty  officials  in  this  country"  just  are 
not  true,  and  in  my  special  order  I  will 
set  the  record  straight. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

I  Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  or  the  so-called 


••war  on  poverty,"  has  become  a  big  joke 
to  the  American  people.  One  of  the  wars 
that  OEO  has  waged  has  been  on  the 
Docketbooks   of   the   taxpayers   of   this 
country.  I  was  very  disappointed  yester- 
day when  the  chairman  and  the  majority 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee refused  to  allow  the  Congress  to 
take  action  on  the  OEO  authorization 
bill  PersonaUy.  it  is  now  like  waiting  to 
take  a  dose  of  bad  medicine— the  longer 
you  wait,  the  more  you  gag  thlnktog 
about  it.  The  OEO  program  wUl  undoubt- 
edly go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest 
monstrosity  to  be  born  out  of  the  "Great 
Society."  Never  has  a  program  spent  so 
much  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  had 
S  little  good  to  show  for  it.  Its  faUures 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Time  after 
time,  we  hear  reports  of  administrative 
blunders  and  bad  management  at  the 
local  levels.  We  have  heard  reports  of 
the  misuse   of  huge  sums  of  Federal 
money:  and,  even  worse,  investigations 
have  revealed  that  on  numerous  occa- 
sions OEO  money  was  used  to  support 
subversive  and  anti-American  individ- 
uals and  organizations.  There  are  mwiy 
more  inequities,  some  of  them  probably 
unique  to  your  districts.  .„,of^„ 

In  all  fairness  to  the  new  administra- 
tion and  to  those  of  this  House  who  are 
offering  a  substitute  OEO  bUl  which  no 
doubt  would  be  better  than  what  we  have 
now  I  believe  that  OEO  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return.  Its  repu- 
tation is  too  tarnished,  and  it  could  never 
regain  credibUlty  with  the  American  peo- 
ple The  OEO  program  has  become  a 
monster,  and  the  time  has  come  not  to 
simply  cut  off  its  tail,  but  to  chop  off  its 

I  believe  that  the  poor  and  the  needy 
deserve  something  better  than  OEO.  i 
believe  that  the  new  Director  deserves 
something  better;  and  I  believe  that  the 
American  taxpayer,  who  is  the  one  who 
suffers  the  most  under  the  present  pro- 
gram deserves  something  better.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  new  administration,  the 
new  Director,  and  this  House  wiU  have 
the  wiU  and  the  courage  and  the  wisdom 
to  produce  something  better. 

If  and  when  the  time  comes  when 
those  who  gave  birth  to  this  maiiy- 
headed  monster  have  the  intestmal  for- 
titude to  bring  the  OEO  legislation  to 
the  floor,  the  House  will  be  given  the 
chance  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  our  legislative  proc- 
ess by  laying  to  rest  once  and  for  aU,  this 
unpopular  monstrosity. 

Let  the  RECORD  show  that  OEO  was 
laid  to  rest  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  House  because  it  was  a  monster 
that  waged  a  war  on  practicaUy  every- 
thing but  the  poverty  it  was  designed  to 
eliminate.  I  personally  will  vote  to  lay 
to  rest  the  OEO  program. 


This  resolution  affirmed  the  support  of 
the  House  for  the  President  in  his  effort 
to  negotiate  a  just  and  honorable  peace 
in  Vietnam,  and  also  approved  the  ad- 
ministration's goal  of  free  elections  ua 
South  Vietnam. 

Recentiy  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
the  people  of  my  district.  Among  the 
questions  was  one  dealing  with  Vietnam. 
TO  date  I  have  received  over  28,000  re- 
pUes  Pinal  tabulations  are  not  complete, 
but  on  a  sampling  of  4,000  questionnaires 
on  the  questions  pertaining  to  Vietnam, 
the  results  and  the  percentages  are  as 
follows: 

Wltii  regard  to  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  should  imUaterally  withdraw  all 
U.S.  troops  by  a  specified  date:  Yes.  17 
percent:  no.  55  percent:  undecided,  28 

percent.  ^^.  ,         , 

On  the  question,  continue  withdrawal 
as  quickly  as  South  Vietnamese  troops 
can  t£ike  over  miUtary  responsibility,  the 
Nixon  plan:  Yes,  74  percent:  no,  9  per- 
cent: imdeclded.  17  percent. 

All  of  this  prompts  me  to  raise  the  m- 
qulry  as  to  why  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  not  holding  hear- 
ings on  their  resolution  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 


MINNEAPOLIS  URBAN  COALITION 
MODEL 

(Mr  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
November  29  article  by  Charles  Bart- 
lett  indicates,  if  the  Minneapolis  urban 
coalition  program  fails  it  wiU  not  be  for 
lack  of  dedicated  and  inspired  leadership. 
Writing  in  the  Washington  Star  in  a  col- 
lunn  entitled  "Minneapolis  Urban  Coali- 
tion Model"  Mr.  Bartlett  explains  why 
the  Minneapolis  program  is  begirming  to 
succeed  while  similar  programs  m  other 
parts  of  the  country  continue  to  languish. 
Members  of  the  coalition,  headed  by 
Philip  M.  Harder,  are  having  to  overcome 
a  longstanding  credibility  gap  and  the 
results  have  not  come  easy.  Bartlett  says: 
The  quality  which  makes  the  Minneapolis 
coalition  stand  out  natlonaUy  Is  the  specif 
zeal  which  causes  its  leaders  to  persist  in 
the  face  of  these  attitudes  and  to  spend  stag- 
gering  amounts  of  time  to  make  their  con- 
cerns more  credible. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Min- 
neapoUs  business  community  is  prepared 
to  make  the  long-term  commitment  in 
effort  personnel  and  money  necessary  to 
maintain  an  effective  program.  As  Bart- 
lett indicates,  persistence  is  beginning  to 
pay  dividends: 

Minneapolis  is  showing  that  the  Urban  Co- 
alition is  still  a  good  Idea  If  Its  sponsors  have 
the  patience  and  persistence  to  work  at  mak- 
ing It  work. 


VIETNAM 
(Mr  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House   for    1 

minute.)  _.      ._„ 

Mr  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
the  House  passed,  by  a  vote  of  333  to  55. 
a  resolution  supporiiing  President  Nixon  s 
Vietnam  efforts.  A  simUar  resolution  Is 
pending  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  with  no  hearings  scheduled. 


by     Charles     Bartlett 


The     article 
follows : 

MiNNEAPOias  Urban  Coalition  Model 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Minneapolis.  MDm.-The  Urban  Coalition 
is  such  a  powerful  Idea  tl^t  1^  faUure  to 
catch  fire  Is  difficult  to  understand  without 
visiting  a  city  where  a  serious  effort  to  make 
it  succeed  Is  under  way. 

John  Gardner's  strategy  for  pulling  the 
society  together  is  languishing  In  many  parts 


of  the  nation  but  It  Is  working  In  Minne- 
apolis for  one  reason:  At  least  10  key  citizens 
have  not  hedged  on  their  determination  to 
make  it  work.  They  keep  trying,  against  a 
host  of  obstacles,  to  persuade  a  skeptical 
minority  that  It  has  the  ears  of  the  power 
structure.  ,  .         ,.__ 

These  coalition  leaders  do  not  claim,  after 
aUnoet  three  years,  that  they  have  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  black  cwnmunlty.  They 
have  not  induced  the  law-and-order  mayor. 
Charles  Stenvlg.  to  sit  with  their  executive 
committee.  They  find  labor  leaders  shying 
from  open  alliance  with  the  coalition  because 
of  the  bigotry  which  lurks  within  their  rank 
and  file.  They  have  not  even  established  how 
far  the  business  community  will  go  In  press- 
ing   for    social    progress   on    the    legislative 

front.  _     ,_ 

They  keep  hearing  from  the  blacks.  You're 
talking  all  the  time— now  do  something^ 
But  as  they  try  to  show  tangible  evidence  of 
their  good  will,  they  sense  that  if  they  move 
beyond  a  catalytic  role,  they  vrtll  assume  the 
functions  of  the  public  and  private  agencies 
which  they  originally  Intended  to  prod. 

So  black  militants  like  James  Bass  main- 
tain the  coalition  "was  set  up  to  maintain 
the  conditions  we  are  trying  to  alleviate. 
His  beret-clad  leader,  Matthew  Eubanks^ho 
broke  vrtth  the  coalition,  maintains,  "Por  a 
whole  year  we  got  absolutely  nowhere.  There 
was  never  any  action  and  my  energies  were 
being  drained  off  in  discussion.  We  need 
white  people  who  bleed  inside  at  the  poverty 
we  face.  These  businessmen  bleed  only  when 
it  touches  home  for  them." 

These  and  some  less  militant  Negroes  feel 
they  are  made  to  sit  wltii  their  hands  out 
bv  a  group  of  powerful  men  who  are  not 
delivering.  The  blacks  raise  suspicions  against 
the  coalition's  staff,  argue  that  favorites  are 
being  played  among  the  poor,  and  warn  each 
other  that  they  must  not  let  themselves  be 
gentled   by   the   attentions   of   the   business 

*^°TO^"q  "ality  which  makes  the  Minneapolis 
coaUtlon  st&nd  out  nationally  Is  the  special 
zeal  which  causes  Its  leaders  to  P®"l8t  m 
the  face  of  these  attitudes  and  to  spend  stag- 
gering amounts  of  time  to  make  their  con- 
ferns  more  credible.  They  behave  "J^f  a  group 
of  men  who  feel  sincerely  challenged  by  their 
failure  to  date  to  find  the  key  to  a  better 
community  relationship. 

Philip  M.  Harder,  who  has  put  aside  the 
management  of  a  *550  million  loan  fund  to 
run  the  coalition  for  a  year,  is  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  move  It  out  of  Its  fire-flghttog  stage 
fn  the  direction  of  longer-term  objectives. 
He  wlnts  also  to  Involve  the  mlddleclass 
whites  who  are  asking.  "What  about  us? 

One  chief  task  Is  to  keep  alive  the  coi^t- 
ment  of  the  business  community.  -Th^  re«»rt 
so  far  is  good.  The  budget  of  $165,000  is  met 
b,  75  companies  and  top  men  have  been  wlU- 
mg  to  take  task  force  Jobs  which  eat  "P  their 
evenings  and  weekends.  But  the  Urban 
CoaUtiln  was  born  of  ««leti^  which 
stemmed  from  the  riots  and  the  activist 
spirit  is  always  threatening  to  fade. 

Harder's  second  task  U  to  find  ways  to  be 
mfre  responsive  to  the  mUitants.  He  knows 
^em  well  and  they  profess  respect  for  him. 
A  re«nt  weekend  of  blunt  talk  between  busl- 
ne^en  and  black  leaders  to  a  secluded  re- 
treat has  somewhat  cleared  the  air  but 
much  still  hinges  on  how  far  the  busm,«s- 
men  will  be  willing  to  go  in  espousing  the 
causes  of  the  poor.  ^„t*  •■ 

•sometimes  you  have  to  be  an  advocate 
Harder   says.  He   injected   the  coalition   in 
S^neuvers'cwhlch  proved  f""l«)  ^^^^"^  °« 
a  recent  bus  strike  Just  as  It  had  been  pre 
vlous!?  involved   in   airing   {J^-o-j^ty    com- 
nlatots   against   police   brutality.   A   legisia 
Sve    ta^^force    Is    being    formed    and    po- 
t^tlauy    decisive    poUtical    Issues   will    be 

'*¥he  impact  of  all  this  upon  the  under- 
privileged    IS    undoubtedly    less    significant 
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t>»n  ita  impact  upon  the  privileged  whites 
who  are  being  weaned  away  from  old  atti- 
tudes by  close  expoeure  to  the  problems. 
The  fruition  of  the  process  wUl  come  only 
after  the  new  attitudes  have  crystallized. 

But  Minneapolis  Is  showing  that  the 
Urban  Coalition  is  still  a  good  Idea  If  Its 
sponsors  have  the  patience  and  persistence 
to  work  at  making  it  work. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  COURTS 
OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
(Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  passage  of  the 
administrations  legislative  package 
which  would  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  a  more 
efficient  and  consequently  more  just  Ju- 
dicial system.  Of  particular  importance 
in  the  administration's  package  is  the 
bUI  revising  the  juvenile  court  code^ 
There  is  little  dispute  that  the  present 
juvenile  code  is  outmoded.  But  for  years 
nothifeig  has  been  done.  Now  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  a  bill  which  I  think 
is  most  meritorious. 

What  I  particularly  like  about  the  pro- 
posed code  is  that  it  would  guarantee  the 
procedural  rights  of  a  child  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  are  necessary 
to  insure  fair  proceedings.  But  it  goes 
even  further  in  protecting  rights  than 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  Thus,  for 
examole,  the  bill  would  prohibit  placing 
children  who  are  foimd  delinquent  in  the 
same  in::titutions  with  chUdren  who  are 
neglected  or  dependent.  No  longer  could 
the  child  who  is  placed  by  the  court  in 
an  institution  through  no  fault  of  liis 
own — but  only  because  he  is  neglected  or 
dependent— be  housed  in  the  same  place 
as  a  child  who  has  been  found  to  have 
violated  a  law.  At  last,  perhaps,  the  re- 
habilitation facilities  will  have  a  chance 
to  be  more  than  schools  for  future  crimi- 
nals. 

The  bill  also  would  clarify  the  proce- 
dures for  handling  children  who  are 
mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded.  To- 
day the  power  of  the  court  is  unclear.  A 
clear  need  exists  to  give  the  court  power 
to  order  examinations  and,  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  order  that  commitment  proce- 
dures be  initiated  under  existing  com- 
mitment laws.  This  would  be  the  case 
under  the  new  code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  thnt  the 
proposed  juvenile  code  would  improve 
juvenile  justice  in  the  District  of  CDlum- 
bia  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the 
child  and  the  community. 

For  that  reason,  I  strongly  urge  early 
consideration  and  passage  of  the  admin- 
istration's legislative  package  for  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 


DANCING  "WITH  A  CORPSE 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  provided  me 
with  a  copy  of  this  CBS  interview  only 
a  few  minutes  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  CBS  wanted  to  present  an  ac- 
curate picture  to  the  American  people, 
in  addition  to  their  question,  "Congress- 
man, how  did  you  head  off  the  bill  for 
now?"  the  question  should  have  been 
asked,  'Congressman,  how  has  it  hap- 
pened that  the  bill  has  been  delayed  now 
for  6  months?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  on  that  bill 
were  finished,  as  I  recall,  on  June  9  or 
June  10 — at  least  before  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  that  bill  should  have 
had -major  surgery  at  that  time  so  that 
it  would  have  had  a  chance  to  live.  It 
did  not  have  major  surgery  In  June  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  died.  That  bill  died  on  June 
30. 

Now  I  would  simply  ask  the  question. 
How  long  is  it  really  decent  to  dance 
around  with  the  corpse?  So,  I  suggest 
that  maybe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ought  seriously  to  consider  a  de- 
cent burial  and  then  start  all  over  and 
try  to  build  a  program  that  will  really 
help  the  poor. 


Watson 
Whalley 
Wiggins 


Wilson.  Bob       Wright 
WUson,  Wydler 

Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  317 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^ 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  1017.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  303] 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  109,124,000  telephones  in  use 
in  the  United  States  in  1969,  more  than 
five  times  the  total  in  any  other  nation. 


Abbltt 

Duncan 

Abemethy 

Edmondson 

Albert 

Edwards,  La. 

Anderson. 

Ellberg 

Tenn. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Ashbrook 

Pascell 

Ashley 

Foreman 

Baring 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Barrett 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

BeU.  Calif. 

Gaydos 

Bow 

Gray 

Bray 

.  Green.  Pa. 

Brock 

Griffiths 

Brown,  Calif. 

Grover 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hanna 

Burton,  Utah 

Harrington 

CahUl 

Hawkins 

Carey 

Hubert 

Casey 

Heckler,  Mass 

CeUer 

HoUfleld 

Chlsholm 

Hosmer 

Clancy 

Hull 

Clark 

Hutchinson 

Clay 

Jarman 

Conyers 

Kartb 

Corbett 

Keith 

Cramer 

King 

C\Uver 

Klrwan 

Cunningham 

Landrum 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lennon 

Dawson 

Lipscomb 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd 

Denne'y 

Long,  La. 

Dent 

Lowensteln 

Devine 

McMillan 

Diggs 

Macdonald, 

Donohue 

Mass. 

Martin 

May 

Meskill 

Monagan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Philbln 

Podell 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Rodino 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watklns 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7491,  TO  CLARIFY  THE  LIABIL- 
ITY OP  NATIONAL  BANKS  FOR 
CERTAIN  TAXES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7491)  to 
clarify  the  liability  of  national  banks 
for  certain  taxes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
PATMAN,  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Messrs. 
Reuss,  Wtonall,  Brock,  and  Del  Claw- 
son. 


AGED  BLIND  AND  DISABLED  POOR 
LEFT  OUT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  INCREASE 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  number  of  us  noted  with  interest 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
acted  yesterday  to  provide  a  15 -percent 
across-the-board  increase  for  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries;  but  I  would  think 
of  equal  interest  to  a  good  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  is  the  fact  that 
under  this  bill  there  is  no  increase  pro- 
vided whatsoever  either  for  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,  or  for  the 
3  million  poorest,  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled people  in  the  coimtry. 

Have  we  not  been  here  before?  The 
last  social  security  bill  somehow  left  out 
these  very  same  people. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
it  was  a  very  complicated  matter  to  see 
to  it  that  in  the  process  of  having  an 
across-the-board  increase,  that  we  also 
give  some  increase  to  the  disabled,  the 
blind,  and  the  aged— much  less,  the 
AFDC  recipients — who  are  so  poor  that 
they  have  to  look  to  the  public  assistance 
programs  to  supplement  their  meager  re- 
sources. I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  mind- 
reader.  I  do  not  want  to  derogate  the 
judgment  of  any  individual  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


However,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  not 
a  Sn  i^  this  country  who  taows  a 
sin?ir5iing  about  the  Social  Security 
Act  Who  will  not  believe  that  this  15- 
ircent  increase,  with  the  omission  once 
M^n  of  "real"  increases  for  the  poorest 
^our  land— is  an  absolute  outrage. 

n  the  matter  is  brought  up  under  a 
,.1/vJpd  rule  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
comf  to  Sips  with  this  problem.  I  do 
know  e?e^  dngle  one  of  you  shou  d  be 
aware  of  this  incredible  oversight  for 
^e  I^ond  consecutive  time  that  we  have 
looked  at  the  Social  Security  Act.  Once 
agaiT  those  whose  meager  social  security 
benefits  are  supplemented  by  public  as- 
SSie  will  find  one  check-social  secu- 
rity-increased and  one  check--public 
^sistance-decreased.    This    is    a   very 
SelToax.  somebody  ought  to  do  ^m^- 
thin"  about  informing  some  of  the  mem- 
tSS'of  the  committee  on  Ways  and 
£eL^°  What  the  Plight  of  the  poor  in 
this  country  is  reaUy  aU  about. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  TOE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre  (Mr. 
STOKES) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
PEIGHAN)  is  recognized  for  60  nunutes. 

(Mr  PEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 

*^  Mr  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  of 
October  3,  1965,  marked  the  beginning 
of  knew  era  in  immigration  PoUcy.  ^^ 
national  origins  quota  system,  which  dis- 
criminated against  nationals  of  certain 
countries,  was  abolished.  In  j^  P^ff!:  * 
policy  was  adopted  F^ntrng  preferred 
status  to  intending  immigrants  on  the 
STof  reuniting  famiUes  and  supp  ymg 
professional,  skilled,  and  unskiUed  labor 
fJr^upations  in  which  there  was  a 
shortage  in  the  domestic  labor  force^ 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
immigration  and  Nationality  of  the 
iSuse  Judiciary  Commi  tee  has  esteb- 
llshed  the  general  overall  workabiUty  of 
the  1965  amendments  during  the  3 -year 
tnterto  period  and  the  1 -year  of  full  ef- 
fectiveness since  its  enactment. 

However,  problems  which  were  not  an- 
ticipated prior  to  the  enactmait  of  the 
1965  act  have  occurred  with  regard  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Together  with  50  cosponsors.  I  have 
introduced  le&lslation  to  correct  the 
deficiencies  in  the  present  law. 

Currently,  a  different  system  applies  to 
the  western  Hemisphere  than  appU^to 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  For  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  there  is  a  preference  syst^ 
which   sets   forth   seven   categories   to 
which  immigrants,  who  aPPly  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Stat^.  may  fall  The 
preferences  are  arranged  in  order  of  toe 
closeness  of  family  ties  between  the  to- 
tending  immigrant  and  relativ^  m  the 
United  States,  and  also  toe  type  of  pro- 
fpssional  or  skilled   services   he  coiUd 
r^^L  the  united  States  Under  toe 
present  law,  toere  is  no  preference  ^- 
tem  for  toe  Western  Hemisphere.  In- 
tending immigrants  are  admitted  on  a 


flrst-come-flrst-served  basis.  TWsj^f: 
S^Vhighly  toequltable  since  toe  spouse 
^an  aU«n  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  or  toe  brotoer  of  a  U.S. 
cSLJTre  required  to  wait  on  toe  s.^ 
list  with  an  unskiUed  worker  who  has 
met  labor  certification  requirement*  but 
who  has  no  ties  to  anyone  m  this  coun- 
try The  number  of  appUcants  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  permanent  res- 
idence to  toe  United  States  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  numerical  limitation  of  120,000 
immigrant  visas  a  year  available  to  na- 
tives of  the  Western  Hemisphere   Par- 
ZS,  spouses,  and  chUdren  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens ai^  toe  only  groups  exempt  from 
the  numerical  limiUtion.  T^e  pr^ent 
waittog  list  for  a  Western  Hemisphere 
Emigrant  visa  is  backlogged  approxi- 
matelv  11  montos. 

^e  bill  would  establish  a  preference 
system  for  toe  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
would  result  in  allowtog  the  persons  with 
toe  greatest  equities  to  immigrating  to 
be  admitted  first.  The  tremendous  hard- 
ships inflicted  upon  famUies  seekmg  re- 
Simcation  will  be  eliminated.  Moreover 
companies  and  other  busmessentlti^ 
located  to  the  United  States  which  have 
branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  are  engaged  m 
intemaUonal  bustoess  would  be  able  to 
briS^Wgh-level  totemational  personnel 
Sto  the  united  States  as  ^'^^^r^^^ 
since  third-preference  numbers  would  be 
readUy  available.  The  preference  systems 
for  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemi- 
spheres would  be  identical. 

To  help  alleviate  the  backlog  m  toe 
Western  Hemisphere  caused  by  demand 
for  visas  exceedtog  the  available  supply, 
our  bill  would  tocrease  the  numerical 
Umitation  for  the  Western  HemLsphere 
from  120,000  to  130,000.  . 

During  the  3-year  transition  period, 
numerical  allocations  will  apply  to  170.- 
000  for  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  130, 
000  for  toe  Western  Hemisphere. 

After  a  3-year  transition  period   our 
bUl  would  create  a  unified  woridwlde 
preference  system  and  numencal  ceiling 
of  300,000.  After  the  toterim  period  of  3 
years  has  expired,  the  Preference  per- 
centage allocations  would  apply  to  the 
worid^de  ceiUng  of  300.000  which  w^ 
toclude  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
pSpose  of  toe  3-year  transition  period 
^  to  assure  that  applicants  tjpm  both 
hemispheres  are  on  an  equivalent  basis 
before    the    two    systems    are    merged^ 
Moreover,  the  3-year  period  wiU  provide 
Tmple  tmie  to  study  the  ^^^^  ^^Jj 
preference   system   upon   the   Western 
Hemisphere.  Possibly,  slight  modifica- 
tions in  toe  preference  system  may  be 
n^siry  before  toe  unified  system  be- 
comes  effective. 

This  new  approach  to  U.S.  immigra- 
tion policy  will  hopefully  provide  a  more 
orderly  and  equitable  metood  of  aUocat- 
Sg  ^  to  applicants  of  all  countries 
on  toe  same  basis. 

The  first  preference,  now,  allots  20 
percent  of  the  170,000  numerical  Imuta- 
tion  to  unmarried  sons  and  daughters 
of  U.S.  citizens.  This  is  a  mwjmum  of 
34  000  numbers.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  1,237 
iinigrants  came  to  toe  first  Preferenw 
TT^  bill  would  reduce  toe  percentage 
^  20  to  10  That  is,  17,000  for  toe 
Sm  ^ei^phere  and  13.000  for  toe 


Western  Hemisphere.  The  unused  num- 
bers would  faU  down  toto  toe  second 
preference.  ..    „__ 

The  second  preference  presently  pro- 
vides 20  percent  of  170,000  numbers  lor 
spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  permanent  resident  aliens.  The 
bill  would  expand  toe  definition  to  m- 
clude    parents    of    permanent    resident 
aliens  when  the  petitioner  Is  over  21  years 
of  age  This  change  in  toe  law  would  re- 
sult to  a  relatively  slight  increase  m  the 
second  preference.  Presentiy,  the  parent 
of    a    permanent    resident    alien    must 
either  meet  the  labor  certification  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  work,  or  the  parent  must  show 
that  he  will  not  be  entermg  the  labor 
market  and  will  be  adequately  Provided 
for  to  gato  nonpreference  status.  Many 
parents  faU  to  tois  latter  category.  Since 
nonprefer«nce  demand  is  quite  large,  toe 
wa"t  for  entry  into  toe  United  States  is 
frequentiy  long.  Stoce  parents  of  per- 
manent residents  deslrmg  to  come  to  toe 
United  States  usuaUy  unmigrate  even- 
tually, the  expansion  of  t^^e  second  pref- 
erence to  toclude  toem  will  merely  ex- 
pedite their  entry  in  the  interest  of  fam- 
ily reunification.  ,„„„»- 
The  percentage  of  the  third  preference, 
which  allows  the  entry  of  members  of  the 
professions  and  Persons  of  exceptional 
ability  to  the  sciences  and  arts,  wouldbe 
mcreased  from  10  to  15  percent.  The 
third  preference  is  currently  oversub- 
scribed to  such  an  extent  that  holders  of 
approved  third  preference  petitions  must 
wait   approximately   13   months   to  be 
granted  a  visa.  Increastog  the  percent- 
age, plus  the  used  numbers  from  the  pre- 
cedtog  preference  falltog  down  mto  the 
third  preference,  wiU  help  to  alleviate 
the  long  wait.  ,. 
The  fourth  preference,  which  allots  10 
percent  for  married  sons  and  daughters 
of  U.S.  citizens,  rematos  unchanged  at 

The  fifth  preference  presently  Provides 
24^rcent  of  170.000  or  40.800  numbers 
to  SSrs  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 
Siis  preference  category  is  so  oversub- 
scribe in  Italy  that  the  backlog  for  that 
fo^  is  Tpproxtoiately  lO.years.^^^ 
backlog  to  the  PhUippto^  ^  appro«- 
mately  1  year.  Moreover,  it  is  estonated 
that  Poland  and  Portugal,  and  possibly 
other  European  nations,  would  be  over- 
subscribed, especially  if  the  governments 
wolnd  relax  restrictive  policies  regardtog 
the  issuance  of  exit  visas. 

TlS  WU  would  refine  the  definition  of 
persons  eligible  for  fifto  P/eference  visas 
by  limittog  toe  fifto  Preference  to  un- 
married brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S^citl- 
Sns  Both  the  first  and  second  prefer- 
enci  are  Imiited  to  unmarried  persor^^ 
The  fifth  preference  can  only  be  kept 
current  by  limittog  its  appUcabiUty. 

Seover,  a  married  brother  or  dsWr 
generally  has  his  own  family.  Such  m 
ESviS  certainly  do^JJ?*  ^,f/ ,  J! 
strong  a  claim  to  immigration  for  the 
purpose  of  family  reunity  as  does  an  un- 
Sarried  brotoer  or  sister  who  usu^y 
plans  to  live  with  toe  U.S.  citizen  brother 

or  sister.  j^_,« 

The  biU  would  grant  special  immi- 
grant status  to  all  fifth  preference  ap- 
SSnts  whose  petitions  for  f^^^ 
were  filed  prior  to  January  1. 1969.  Spe- 
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cial  immigrants  would  not  be  charged  to 
any  numerical  ceiling.  The  Department 
of  State  estimates  that  such  a  provision 
could  result  in  approximately  50.000  to 
70,000  aliens  becoming  special  immi- 
grants. The  special  immigrant  provision 
would  apply  to  all  applicants  regardless 
of  whether  they  were  married  or  un- 
married. Fifth  preference  applicants 
with  priority  dates  falling  between  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969,  and  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  which  changes  the  definition  for 
the  fifth  preference,  would  be  treated  as 
falling  under  the  current  definition.  Al- 
though married  brothers  or  sisters  with 
dates  in  this  period  would  not  be  eligible 
for  special  immigrant  status,  they  would 
be  eligible  for  visas  under  the  fifth  pref- 
erence. 

Restriction  of  the  fifth  preference  to 
unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens  would  result  in  a  decreased  de- 
mand for  fifth  preference  nimibers.  This 
is  particularly  true  since  the  spouse  and 
children  of  a  permanent  resident,  who  is 
accorded  permanent  residence  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  fifth  preference  petition,  are 
also  attributed  to  the  fifth  preference  if 
accompanying  or  following  to  join  the 
principal  alien.  When  the  principal  alien 
fs  maVried  and  has  chUdren,  frequently 
his  permanent  residence  may  result  in 
the  use  of  four  or  more  numbers. 

Because  fewer  numbers  would  be  nec- 
essary in  the  fifth  preference,  the  bill 
would  reduce  the  available  percentage 
from  24  to  20  percent. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  percent 
for  the  sixth  preference  from  10  to  15 
percent.  The  sixth  preference  is  avail- 
able to  qualified  immigrants  who  are 
capable  of  performing  specified  skilled 
or  unskilled  labor,  not  of  a  temporary  or 
seasonal  natiu-e,  for  which  a  shortage  of 
employable  and  willing  persons  exists  in 
the  United  States. 

In  each  preference  category,  any  un- 
used numbers  from  the  preceding  cate- 
gory would  fall  down.  Thus,  if  the  full 
20  percent  available  to  the  fifth  pref- 
erence were  not  utilized  in  that  category, 
the  residue  would  fall  into  the  sixth 
preference. 

The  percentage  of  the  seventh  pref- 
erence would  be  increased  from  6  to  10. 
This  would  result  ia  17,000  numbers  for 
refugees  from  the  pastern  Hemisphere 
and  13,000  for  refugees  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  opposed  to  the  10.200 
aresently  allocated  for  their  use.  There 
ire  only  3,600  refugee  numbers  remain- 
ing not  used  at  this  time,  although  7 
months  still  remain  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  1970.  Projections  in- 
dicate that  by  the  end  of  January,  the 
supply  of  numbers  for  refugees  may  be 
exhausted.  More  nimibers  are  necessary 
if  the  United  States  is  to  continue  its 
traditional  rule  of  providing  asylimi  for 
Czechs,  Poles,  and  other  victims  of  Com- 
munist oppression. 

The  bill  grants  visas  to  refugees  rather 
than  conditional  entries  presently 
granted  imder  the  seventh  preference. 
After  2  years,  a  conditional  entrant  can 
adjust  his  status  to  that  of  a  permanent 
resident  alien.  It  was  thought  that  this 
2-year  period  would  function  as  a  pro- 
bation period.  Thus,  if  the  conditional 
entrsuit's  conduct  was  unacceptable  dur- 
ing this  period,  he  would  be  deported. 


Also,  if  factors  concerning  his  back- 
groimd  came  to  Ught  after  his  entry,  he 
could  be  deported  if  facts  disclosed  were 
of  an  unfavorable  nature. 

However.  Federsd  case  law  holds  that 
persons  paroled  into  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  the  same  type  of  hearing 
procedure  to  revoke  their  parole  status 
as  is  accorded  to  permanent  residents  be- 
ing deported.  Since  "conditional  entry" 
is  essentially  "parole"  with  a  different 
name,  conditional  entrants  cannot  be 
summarily  deported  from  the  United 
States. 

The  issuance  of  visas  will  also  place 
the  entire  administration  of  the  refugee 
provision  within  the  purview  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Under  the  present 
law,  only  designated  refugee  ofiQcials  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  can  process  refugees.  The  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  must 
consult  with  the  Department  of  State 
concerning  the  location  of  refugee 
officers.  Frequently,  the  number  of  refu- 
gees in  a  geographic  area  Is  not  large 
enough  to  justify  the  processing  of 
refugees  at  that  particular  location.  Ad- 
ministration of  section  203(a)(7)  could 
result  in  the  processing  of  refugees 
through  any  U.S.  Embassy  or  consulate. 

The  bill  also  broadens  the  definition  of 
the  term  "refugee."  Under  this  expanded 
definition,  any  persons  who  fiee  or  shall 
flee  due  to  a  well-founded  fear  of  per- 
secution for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, membership  of  a  particular 
social  group,  or  political  opinion  would 
be  eligible  for  refugee  status.  Any  person 
who  has  been  uprooted  by  natural  ca- 
lamity or  military  operations  and  is  im- 
able  to  return  to  his  usual  place  of  abode 
is  also  included  within  the  definition. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
allow  Cuban  refugees  to  adjust  status 
outside  of  numerical  limitations  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Under  the  present 
law.  Cuban  refugees  who  are  present  in 
the  United  States  for  the  requisite  2-year 
period  are  allowed  to  adjust  their  status 
to  permanent  resident  alien.  When  a  Cu- 
ban adjusts  status,  he  is  charged  to  the 
120.000  numerical  ceiling  applicable  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  elimination  of  Cuban  adjustments 
from  the  numerical  limitation  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  result  in 
many  more  numbers  being  available  to 
other  Western  Hemisphere  applicants. 

Under  the  preference  system,  each  in- 
dependent foreign  country  would  have  a 
numerical  limitation  of  20,000  numbers 
with  the  exception  of  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico, each  of  which  would  be  allotted 
35,000  numbers.  A  20.000  limitation  on 
Canada  and  Mexico  would  disturb  the 
normal  flow  of  immigration  from  these 
two  contiguous  countries.  Because  of 
their  proximity  to  the  United  States  and 
the  interrelation  of  businesses  and  fam- 
iUes  located  in  the  border  areas,  a  greater 
number  may  be  necessitated.  The  limi- 
tation of  200  visa  numbers  for  applicants 
who  are  natives  of  colonies  or  other  com- 
ponent or  dependent  areas  of  a  foreign 
state  would  be  raised  to  a  limitation  of 
600.  This  increase  in  the  subquota  limi- 
tation should  serve  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent backlogs  in  dependent  areas  lying  in 
the  Caribbean  area.  Obviously,  this 
rather  modest  increase  will  not  fill  the 


tremendous  demand  for  visas  from  na- 
tives of  Hong  Kong. 

Under  the  proposed  bill.  Western 
Hemisphere  immigrants,  except  those 
from  Canada.  Mexico,  and  adjacent  is- 
lands, would  be  sdlowed  to  adjust  status 
while  in  the  United  States.  The  present 
law  prohibits  any  resident  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  from  suljusting  status  to 
a  lawful  permanent  resident  while  in  the 
United  States.  Aliens  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  however,  are  allowed  to  ad- 
just status  in  the  United  States.  Prohi- 
bition against  adjustment  of  status  for 
Western  Hemisphere  natives  works  great 
hardship  on  many  persons  who  are  ob- 
ligated to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try. For  a  native  of  Argentina,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly expensive  and  inconvenient  to 
return  to  that  country  to  adjust  status. 
There  is  no  reasonable  basis  for  treating 
natives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  dif- 
ferently than  natives  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  on  the  subject  of  adjustment 
of  status.  Retention  of  the  prohibition 
as  to  natives  of  Canada.  Mexico,  and 
adjacent  Islands  will  serve  to  deter  non- 
immigrant entry  into  the  United  States 
with  the  secret  purpase  of  adjusting 
status  once  physically  present. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  board  of  visa 
appeals  with  jurisdiction  to  review  de- 
nials of  immigrant  visas  upon  petition  by 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  claim- 
ing that  an  alien  outside  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  a  preference 
status  by  relationship  to  the  petitioner 
under  section  203(a)(1),  (4),  or  (5)  or 
an  immediate  relative  status  under  sec- 
tion 201(b).  The  board  of  visa  appeals 
would  also  have  jurisdiction  to  review  the 
denial  of  a  visa  upon  petition  by  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence claiming  that  an  alien  outside  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  a  preference 
status  by  relationship  to  the  petitioner 
under  section  203(a)(2). 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  only 
the  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
alien  could  petition  the  board  of  visa 
appeals.  The  alien  would  have  no  right 
of  petition  himself  nor  would  the  alien 
have  a  right  to  appear  before  the  board. 

Fiances  or  fiancees  of  U.S.  citizens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  nonimmigrant  visas  if  they  en- 
tered the  United  States  to  marry  within 
90  days.  If  a  bona  fide  marriage  did  not 
take  place  within  the  allotted  90-day 
period,  the  alien  would  be  obligated  to 
leave  the  United  States.  If  the  alien  did 
marry,  the  alien  would  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  of  status  as  the 
spouse  of  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident. 

The  exchange  visitor  provisions  of  the 
act  would  be  modified.  The  2-year  for- 
eign residency  requirement  would  be 
made  inapplicable  to  aliens  who  are  from 
economically  developed  countries  pro- 
vided that  the  program  on  which  they 
were  participating  was  not  funded  by  the 
government  of  either  the  United  States 
or  a  foreign  country.  Moreover,  the  2- 
year  foreign  residency  requirement  could 
be  waived  if  the  foreign  country  of  the 
alien's  nationality  or  last  residence  fur- 
nished the  Attorney  General  a  written 
statement  that  it  has  no  objection  to 
such  waiver.  The  present  grounds  of 
waiver  in  Instances  where  the  alien's 
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n  S  citizen  spouse  or  children  would  ex- 
S^riencrextr^e  hardship  or  where  the 
Srtment  of  State,  pursuant  to  toe 
SK  of  another  agency,  has  requested 
^awer  as  being  strongly  in  the  national 
interest,  would  be  retained, 
under   the   bill   nonimmigrant  visas 

wo^d  be  available  to  P^^^^LTenS 
hv  a  corporation  or  other  legal  entity 
Id^Z^  coming  to  the  United  States 
SnrirLly  in  order  to  continue  to  ren- 
£?Kr^ces  to  the  same  employer  at 
fbrMich  office,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  in 
a  S^ity  that  is  executive  managerial, 
or  involves  specialized  knowledge^ 
International  con^orations  and  c>toer 

reiS£?^-TtS?n?nTh^^^^^^ 
SriS  in"  the  United  Stat^^^eir 
inability  readily  to  make  such  transfers 
SS  i^S^lbited  the  usefulness  of  foreign 
STtioS!]^  important  to  the  expansion  o 
?oreign  markets.  In  most  ca^- f  5?^^^ 
dividuals  plan  to  come  to  the  Uniwa 
States  for  a  period  of  practical  work  and 
fmining  and  eventuaUy  to  return  to  a 
K^comitry.  Such  mdividua^  shoiUd 
receive  nonimmigrant  visas  rather  than 
Sgrant  visas  when  the  alien  clearly 
S^not  desire  to  become  an  immigrant^ 
^t  iiuance  of  an  immigrant  visa  would 
deprive  another  applicant  of  a  visa. 

Limited  statutes  of  Imitation  on  de- 
Dortation  would  be  imposed  for  the  foi 
lowing  three  classes  of  aliens: 

Sst    permanent  resident  aliens  who 
became  ^rmanent  residents  before  the 

^^I^id!  permanent  re^dent  aliens  who 
have  resided  continuously  in  the  United 
Ss  for  20  years,  except  the  statute  of 
limitations  is  inapplicable  for  aliens 
euilty  of  fraudulent  entry;  and 

Third,  permanent  resident  aliens  who 
engaged  in  deportable  conduct  more  than 
tS'years  prior  to  the  institution  of  de- 
portation proceedings,  except  for  fraud- 
ulent entry. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  es- 
tablishing statutes  of  limitation  for  de- 
r^rStiSi    In   the   case   of   aUens  who 
^uld  fall  under  the  provisions  Just  men- 
tioned, in  many  cases,  there  is  ^o'^^' 
try  to  which  the  alien  has  ties  substantial 
enoSh  to  deport  him  to  that  country. 
Morwver.  when  an  alien  became  a  per- 
manent resident  at  an  eariy  age  or  when 
an  alien  has  spent  the  major  Portion  of 
Ms  life  in  the  United  States  he  ^houW 
receive  the  same  punishment  for  illegal 
conduct  as  a  citizen  would  receive.  If  the 
alien  has  engaged  in  antisocial  behavior 
he  should  be  punished  under  the  appro- 
priate State  or  Federal  law. 

The  limited  nature  of  the  statutes  of 
limitation  proposed  in  ^V  W"/^°"l^  "?J 
result  in  any  curtailment  of  efforts  to 
combat  organized  crime.  Few  deporta- 
Uon  actions  have  been  instituted  against 
aliens  engaged  in  organized  crime. 

Special  immigrant  status  would  be  ac- 
corded to  aliens  who  seek  to  enter  toe 
United  States  to  perform  religious  duties 
for  a  bona  fide  reUgious  denomination 
where  Se  inimigrant  has  wo'rkf^  years 
prior  to  application  for  that  denomina- 
tion, under  the  P^^s^hV^t^'^^ti^' 
migrant  status  is  accorded  ^  min^tera. 
This  provision  would  expand  the  use  oi 
special  immigrant  visas  to  any  persons 


who  perform  religious  duties.  Under  the 
present  law.  such  persons  must  usuaUy 
await  nohpreference  numbers  which 
tTe  not  readily  available,  and.  ^  f ^^t  ^re 
totally  unavailable  for  some  countries^ 
Ma  result  of  the  current  status  of  the 
nonpreference  category,  many  bona  fide 
nSigious  organizations  are  experiencing 
extreme  difficulty  in  bringing  to  toe 
United  States  persons  needed  to  perform 

"'SS^rSon  has  toree  intrinsic  safe- 
guards to  prevent  entry  of  undesirable 
|S«ns.  The  intending  immigrant  must 
have  worked  for  the  denomination  for  2 
5el«  prior  to  entry,  the  organization 
must  be  a  bona  fide  religious  organ^- 
?SS.  ^d  toe  person  must  be  engaged  in 
religious  duties.  .  .  „^ 

-nie  biU  incorporates  the  Provisions 
of  H  R  13999  which  I  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 25,   1969.  This  P/ovision  would 
amend  section  212(a)  (14)   so  that  the 
TaUabimy  of  sufficient  workers  who  are 
abfe   willing,  qualified,  and  avaUable  to 
Si  k  cert^A  position  i^ , determined  ** 
the  place  to  which  the  alien  is  desttaed 
to  perform  such  skilled  or  unskiUed  la- 
bor Regulations  promulgated  by  the  i^- 
Sartment  of  Labor  under  the  Present  law 
set  forth  a  list  of  occupations  for  which 
?he  Department  of  Labor  has  found  that 
there    are    sufficient   workers    available 
Snwide.  However,  "lany  occupations 
on  this  list  are  unfilled  chronically  in 
rprtain  labor  market  areas.  These  are 

oE?;?aSnally  AUed  %alierj  wh^%! 
natives  of  Western  a^d  Northern  Euro 
pean  countries.  Immigration  f rom  to^e 
countries  decreased  sharply  upon  toe  en- 
Sent  of  the  1965  act.  A  determinatu^n 
of  labor  needs  on  the  basis  of  local  labor 
market  areas  and  provision  for  addi- 
Soi^  numbers  in  toe  sixth  Prefer^n^^ 
should    help    to    increase    immigration 
from  countries  which  previously  enjoyed 
high  annual  quotas. 

The  bUl  would  create  a  select  com- 
mission on  nationaUty  and  nato-aliza- 
tion  to  make  a  f^U/nd  complete  stuc^ 
of  naturalization.  In  Ught  of  .federal 
Court  decisions  in  recent  years,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  extensive  revision  of  the 
naturalization  provisions  is.  necessary. 

Under  the  current  immigration  law 
when  a  petition  is  filed  to  accord  third 
or  sixto  preference  status  to  an  ahen. 
?he  Attorney  General  is  authonz^  te 
consult  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
The  bUl  contains  a  provision  which  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  con- 
tSimih  other  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Government,  in  addition  to  toe  De- 
nartment  of  Labor.  This  proposed  change 
fs  nSessary  particidarly  in  the  case  o 
third  preference  petitions.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  not  best  qualified  to 
Suate  all  petitions.  For  instance    m 
the  case  of  a  doctor,  the  Department  of 
Healto,  Education,  and  Welfare  ^o^d 
be  consulted  concerning  his  Quaiinca 
UorT  K  is  understood  that  the  Depart- 
rS'  of  ilbor  would  be  the  appropriate 
Sency  for  consultation  for  all  sixto  pref- 
erence petitions. 


man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qun:)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  token 
this  time  to  bring  a  matter  to  toe  atten- 
tion of  toe  House— and  to  the  extent 
that  this  is  a  forum  in  which  every  voice 
is  heard— to  the  attention  of  toe  country. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  CBS  morning  news 
interview  today  between  Nelson  Benton 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  toe 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (Mr 
Perkins).  I  have  the  ti^script  of  that 
interview.  Mr.  Benton  led  off  with  this 
introductory  statement: 

Representative  Carl  Perkins  ^^  Kentucky- 
helped  head  off  temporarily,  the  effort  to 
weaken  OEO 


CBS  INTERVIEW  WITH 
CHAIRMAN  PERKINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  toe  genUe- 


Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  note  toe  adjective 
"weaken  '  Talk  about  editorial  comment. 
Where  is  the  nicety  of,  let  us  say,  camou- 
fiage— where  the  interviewer  would  say 
"the  effort  allegedly  to  weaken  OEO  ? 

Later  in  toe  interview,  commentator 
Joe  Benti  fdt  toe  urge  to  make  a  helpful 
contribution,  as  follows: 

I  have  lust  one  question,  I  Imagine  Ifs  one 
people  have  whenever  they  see  a  siUwtion 
like  thU  developing  In  the  Congre^s^^odo 
you  put  the  blame  on?  Is  there  anybody  that 
could  be  written  to  U  people  feel  that  the 
OEO  should  be  maintained  as  It  Is? 

Mr  Speaker,  toe  blatant  editorializing 
and  one-sided  presentation  of  CBS  news 
on  this  issue  is  not  really  my  concern.  My 
concern,  rather,  is  wito  toe  substance  ol 
Chairman  Perkins'  remarks  in  the  course 
of  that  interview,  which  I  must  say  are 
fairiy  typical  of  the  kinds  of  things  that 
are  being  said  by  those  who  oppose  toe 
substitute  bill,  but  do  not  know  why.  Let 
me  run  through  toose  remarks  and  an- 
swer them— or  rather,  correct  them  be- 
cause what  is  involved  here  is  not  the 
presentation  of  an  opposing  viewpoint  as 
the  near-complete  misstatement  of  toe 
provisions  of  the  substitute  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  substitute  bill  is  not 
susceptible  to  that  intenpretation  It  can 
be  criticized  on  some  grounds  just  as 
any  measure  can  be  criticized.  But  t 
ought  at  least  be  attacked  for  what  it 
would  do.  rather  than  for  what  it  pat- 
entlv  would  not  do. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  actual 
afl^t  S  the  substitute  bill  befpre  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  chairman's  aUega- 

t?ons  in  greater  detaU  Par^^JSes '^e 
ing  the  program  over  to  the  States,    the 
Sbstitute  biU  provides  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure whereby  a  State  which  wished  to 
^To  so  and  which  could  meet  the  reqmre- 
ments  of  the  Director  and  of  the  exist- 
mg  law  could  coordinate  and  supen^^ 
local    community    action    and    VISTA 
volmitSTprograms,  and  (jould  approve 
applications  of  such  agencies  in  accord- 
ance wito  toe  law  and  wito  the  guide- 
Unes  of  the  Director.  In  addition,  the 
Se  ionomic  opportunity  office  would 
nrovide  administrative  review  to  assure 
?oSnd  financial  accounthig  and  program 
evaluation.  This  is  called  a     State  de^ 
velopmental  and  coordination  program. 

in  short,  the  State  economic  oppor- 
turJty  officer-already  set  up  under  toe 
aTln  49  States-would  take  over  maw 
of  tie  functions  of  the  regional  offices  of 
OEO  and  would  do  so  in  a  majiner  re- 
sSmive  to  the  people  of  the  State  who 
elect  their  Governor. 
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The  substitute  also  would  require  that 
any  State  which  chose  to  establish  this 
developmental  and  coordination  program 
must  first  set  up  a  State  economic  oppor- 
tunity council,  broadly  representative  of 
the  economic,  social  welfare,  religious, 
educational,  and  governmental  resources 
of  the  State,  which  would  oversee  and 
advise  on  the  conduct  of  the  program  and 
would  devise  a  long-range  plan  for  at- 
tacking the  causes  and  affects  of  poverty 
in  the  State.  The  State  antipoverty  pro- 
gram would  then  be  related  to  accom- 
plislilng  the  objectives  of  that  plan  de- 
vised by  the  people  of  the  State  who 
best  know  the  problems  of  the  State. 

This  is  not  a  State  "takeover"  of  the 
Federal  antipoverty  program,  and  it  ab- 
solutely is  not  a  State  "takeover"  of  local 
community  action  programs.  One  only 
needs  to  imderstand  the  existing  law  to 
understand  that  these  charges  are  false. 
Look  at  the  act. 

Under  the  existing  act — as  amended  in 
1967  with  the  support  of  most  of  the 
members  of  our  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor — a  State  in  fact  can  com- 
pletely take  over  the  community  action 
program:  but  it  can  do  so  only  by  declar- 
ing the  State  itself  as  the  community 
ffctlon  TCgency  in  that  State.  The  escape 
valve,  however,  leaves  local  conmiunities 
and  cities  the  alternative  of  "opting 
out."  We  have  not  changed  that  portion 
of  the  present  act.  That  is  the  existing 
law.  Beyond  that  choice  there  exists  only 
the  completely  negative  and  after-the- 
fact  power  of  the  Governor's  veto — 
which  the  Director  can  then  override 
without  giving  a  substantive  reason — 
and  the  useful  but  powerless  instnmient 
of  the  present  State  economic  oppor- 
tunity offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  absolutely  confident 
that  if  the  existing  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  were  as  we  propose  to  amend  it, 
and  if  we  were  proposing  to  change  it  to 
read  as  the  act  does  now  in  fact  read, 
that  we  would  be  accused  of  proposing  a 
lunatic  device  to  wreck  a  responsible 
program.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. 

Some  of  our  ssmipathizers  go  perhaps 
a  little  far  and  state  that  we  are  pro- 
posing a  responsible  device  to  straighten 
out  a  lunatic  program.  I  will  say  that 
the  device  I  have  outlined  is  a  respon- 
sible attempt  to  focus  all  of  the  private 
and  governmental  resources  of  a  State 
URon  the  problems  of  poverty,  and  to  do 
so  In  a  coordinated  effort.  Many  of  us. 
in  both  parties,  who  have  worked  for 
years  and  as  constructively  and  as  in- 
telligently as  we  can  on  these  problems, 
feel  that  only  in  this  way  can  we  begin 
to  make  genuine  progress  in  eliminat- 
ing the  blight — the  inexcusable  blight— 
of  poverty  in  America.  I  submit  that  this 
cannot  fairly  be  criticized  as  an  effort 
"to  turn  back  the  clock." 

Chairman  Perkins  after  a  bitter  crit- 
icism of  State  Grovemors — went  on  to 
act  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Governors 
with  the  assertion: 

Representatives  of  the  QoTemors  came  to 
testify  and  they  did  not  ask  for  a  takeover 
of  this  kind  ...  a  survey  disclosed  that  75 
percent  of  the  Ctovemors  were  against  a 
takeover  of  this  type. 

This  is  a  complete  misstatement  of  the 
position  of  the  Nation's  Governors  as 


best  we  can  ascertain  that  position.  This 
morning  we  contacted  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  and  were  Informed 
that  the  substitute  bill  conforms  pre- 
cisely with  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference  mcule  to  our  committee.  It 
should  because  it  was  drafted  with  those 
recommendations  as  a  guide. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  statement,  I 
am  again  placing  in  the  Record  a  paper 
of  general  comments  developed  by  the 
National  Governors'  Conference,  No- 
vember 20.  1969,  which  describes  the  at- 
titude of  the  SUtes  regarding  adminis- 
tration and  the  redirecting  for  strength- 
ening of  OEO  programs.  This  statement 
was  prepared  by  them  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  substitute  amendment  and 
without  prior  review  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  deal  next  with  the 
equally  unfounded  assertion  tliat  the  sub- 
stitute bill  "destroys  local  initiative,  de- 
stroys the  freedom  of  the  elected  officials, 
the  municipal  and  county  officials  of  the 
country."  Strangely,  the  exact  opposite 
is  true  of  the  substitute  bill  and  all  of  us 
who  worked  on  it  supposed  that  it  would 
be  attacked  vigorously  upon  those  pre- 
cise groiuids. 

It  would  in  fact  amend  the  present 
law  to  give  genuine  effect  to  the  intent 
of  the  1967  amendments  that  local 
elected  public  officials  have  a  strong  and 
responsible  voice  in  comm,unity  action 
agencies. 

The  substitute  further  specifies  that 
local  elected  public  officials  shall  appoint 
the  persons  on  the  board  who  represent 
the  broad  range  of  community  resources 
and  agencies — other  than  the  poor,  who 
would  continue  to  themselves  elect  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  members  of 
these  boards.  Moreover,  the  State  eco- 
nomic opportunity  coimcil  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  in  its  membership  elected 
municipal  and  elected  county  officials. 

Then  there  are  the  twin  assertions  of 
the  chairman  that  the  authority  of  the 
Director  of  OEO  would  be  limited  to  ve- 
toing the  program  submitted  by  a  State, 
and  that  the  State  would  have  "authority 
to  disburse  the  fimds  without  any  assur- 
ance that  it's  going  to  the  local  cammu- 
nities  that  need  it." 

Both  these  assertions  are  demonstrably 
wrong  on  the  very  face  of  the  substitute 
bill.  There  are  at  least  six  separate  de- 
terminations and  controls  which  the  Di- 
rector would  have  over  a  State  program 
which,  if  the  State  failed  to  satisfy  him, 
would  empower  him  either  to  disapprove 
a  State  program  in  the  first  instance  or 
to  discontinue  its  operation  and  to  re- 
sume direct  OEO  administration. 

The  very  first  one  of  these  requires 
that  a  State  program  contain  policies  and 
procedures  which  "assure  that  due  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  relative 
needs  of  urban  and  rural  areas  within 
the  State,  and  to  the  needs  of  various 
categories  of  persons  living  in  poverty.  In 
accordance  with  criteria  supplied  by  the 
Director." 

The  broadest  of  all  these  checks  by  the 
Director  is  that  the  State  program  must 
provide  "assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Director  that  all  relevant  requirements 
of  this  act  shall  lie  complied  with."  Again 
let  me  say,  as  emphatically  as  I  know 
how  to  say,  that  this  substitute  bill  was 
in  no  sense  designed  to  "turn  the  anti- 
poverty  program  over  to  the  States."  It 


was  Instead  designed — and  carefully  de- 
signed— to  enlist  the  resources  of  the 
States  in  the  service  of  eliminating  pov- 
erty through  this  agency  as  we  do  in 
other  agencies. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  return  briefly, 
and  only  briefly,  to  the  problem  of  fair 
presentation  of  views  by  the  media. 

This  morning  I  read  a  front  page  story 
in  the  Washington  Post  by  a  reporter 
whom,  however  much  we  may  disagree 
on  issues  from  time  to  time,  I  greatly  re- 
spect. His  story  characterized — not  as  a 
quote,  but  as  a  statement  of  straight 
news  reporting — our  substitute  as  a  "pro- 
posal that  would  dismantle  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity."  I  read  this — as 
did  staff  people  who  worked  on  the  pro- 
posal— with  disbelief  smd  anger. 

One  of  my  staff  associates  called  the 
reporter  personally  to  ask  whether  he 
considered  this  a  fair  statement.  He  re- 
sponded that  he  emphatically  did  not; 
he  had  not  even  written  that  line  in  his 
signed  story.  It  was  added  by  a  rewrite 
man  at  the  Washington  Post,  I  suppose  to 
inject  the  editorial  position  of  that  news- 
paper into  a  supposedly  straight  news 
story. 

Is  this  respect  for  honest  reporting  and 
for  the  profession  of  journalism,  Mr. 
Speaker?  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  dis- 
graceful interference  with  an  honest 
man's  pursuit  of  an  honorable  profession. 

Or  take  the  matter  of  the  CBS  inter- 
view which  features  the  chairman  of  our 
committee.  To  my  knowledge,  in  the  past 
2  days,  there  lias  not  been  a  single  CBS 
interview  of  anyone  favorable  to  our 
substitute.  So  one  of  Congressman  Ayres' 
staff — who  happens  to  be  a  former  news- 
man of  many  years'  experience — called 
the  producer  of  that  show,  Mr.  William 
Crawford,  to  ask  for  a  transcript  and 
to  request  that  Congressman  Ayrbs,  Con- 
gresswoman  Green,  or  myself  be  given 
equal  time.  He  was  turned  down  flatly 
with  the  scornful  reply  that  a  Governor 
h£wl  appeared  on  the  show  some  time  ago 
and  that  this  was  all  the  equal  time  the 
law  requires. 

While  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  this  sort 
of  treatment  of  news  media — I  am  even 
more  troubled  by  the  atmosphere  of  gross 
exaggeration,  obvious  misrepresentation, 
and  ill  will  surroimding  the  debate  over 
great  public  issues. 

We  need  to  dispel  this  atmosphere 
and  generate,  instead,  with  all  the  vigor 
we  can  bring  to  the  fair  statement  op- 
posing views,  and  atmosphere  of  honest 
debate.  The  American  people  need  to  be 
informed,  not  propagandized.  Beyond  the 
issues  of  today,  however  pressing  they 
may  seem  to  us  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
lies  the  growing  need  of  a  public  truly 
and  accurately  informed. 

The  ever-present  public  interest  in 
effective  government,  and  in  the  func- 
tioning of  all  the  vital  pro:;esses  rf  our 
democracy,  is  badly  served  by  those  who 
deal  in  glib  generalities  covermg  half- 
truths  or  imtruths,  and  by  those  who 
generate  or  seek  to  generate  mass  "pres- 
sure" on  the  basis  of  s'Jch  m'sinforma- 
tion. 

Even  a  good  cause  cannot — or  nerhaps 
ought  not — survive  such  a  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  comments  of 
the  National  Governors'  Conference 
follow: 


Washington  Orncss  or  the 
Council  of  State  GovniN- 
MKNTS — National      GtovBKNORS' 

CONTEKCNCES, 

Wathington.  D.C.,  Sovemher  20,  1969. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 


There  is  perhaps  no  area  where  greatM 
mutuality  of  Interest  characterizes  the  ef- 
forts of  the  several  states  and  the  federal 
government  than  the  planning  and  admin- 
istration of  programs  to  eliminate  poverty. 
The  concerns  of  the  present  Administration 
for  redirecting  and  strengthening  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
are  moat  encouraging.  But  those  efforts  to 
uplift  our  disadvantaged  citizens  cannot 
succeed  If  they  remain  unilateral  federal 
actions  or  programs  which  In  process  tend 
to  mitigate  or  Ignore  involvement  of  state 
and  local  govenunents. 

In  the  past,  the  mere  proliferation  or 
federal  programs  could  not  and  did  not  pro- 
duce the  most  desired  reexUts.  In  many  In- 
stances, coordination  between  regional 
CEO's  and  state  offices  was  minimal  at  best. 
Procedural  practices  tended  to  counteract, 
frustrate,  and  even  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  state  attempts  to  fulfill  their  own  respon- 
sibilities for  ameliorating  the  conditions  of 
Ufe  to  which  their  most  deprived  citizens 
fell  heir  by  aiding  them  to  become  self-re- 
liant members  of  American  society. 

The  states  do  not  seek  to  control  or  dis- 
tribute OEO  program  funds,  but  only  to  be 
involved    In    a   meaningful    and    forthright 
manner  with   all  agencies  striving  for  the 
eradication   of   poverty,   and   to  have   their 
recommendations   or   objections   considered 
m  the  light  of  facts  to  which  they  alone,  by 
virtue  of  their  spedal  position,  are  privy. 
The  states  do  desire  some  measure  of  con- 
trol  over   programs   operating   within   their 
borders  In  order  to  ensure  the  greatest  bene- 
fit and  most  efficient  use  of  available  funds. 
This  can  occur  only  when  state  offices  are 
involved  In  the  planning  and  programming 
of  all  projects  to  eliminate  poverty. 
As  Governor  Hathaway  of  Wyoming  wrote: 
"I  have  long  felt  that  the  several  states 
and  their  Governors  In  the  past,  have  been 
by-passed  and  used  only  as  "rubber  stamps  . 
Neither  Mr.  Newton  (SEOO  Director)  nor  I 
have  concurred  in  such  practices.  In  fact, 
strongly    object    to   such    procedure.    It    Is, 
therefore,  refreshing  to  us  In  Wyoming  to 
note  the  new  trend  which  Is  Indicated  OEO 
wlU  take  If  such  trend  becomes  a  reality.  It 
should  be  only  the  first  step  and  not  the 
last  In  the  greater  Involvement  of  the  states. 

But  there  wUl  be  no  more  than  this  first 
step  unless  capable  and  responsible  SEOO's 
are  accepted  as  full,  good  faith  partners  under 
the  Act.  OEO  must  recognize  State  govern- 
ment as  the  advocate  and  represenUtlve  of 
Its  people  and  as  a  necessary  link  in  the  gov- 
ernmental structure.  OEO  must  also  recog- 
nize that  decentralization  goes  beyond  Its 
delegation  of  grant  approval  to  regional  of- 
fices. OEO  has  not,  and  cannot  Implement 
successfully  Its  primary  charge  of  advocacy, 
mter-agency  coordination  and  mobilization 
of  resources  below  the  Regional  level.  The 
functlonallv  superior  State  capability  must 
be  called  upon.  If  the  Intent  of  the  Act  U  to 
be   met,   and   poverty   lastingly   eliminated. 
Enduring  change,  sUtewlde  and  locally,  re- 
quires this  essential   Ingredient  of   success 
available  only  at  the  State  level.  OEO  must 
work  to  support  the  growth  of  these  essen- 
tial resources  at  the  State    level.  Integrated 
State  hxmian  resource  planning  and  coor- 
dination must  be  given  a  greater  priority. 

Some  of  the  roles  that  can  be  ftafllled  by 
the  states  were  enumerated  by  CaUfornla: 

"We  beUeve  that  there  are  a  n\imber  of 
equaUy  ImpOTtant  roles  for  the  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Offices  which  must  be 
given  equivalent  emphasis.  These  key  roles 
are:  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the  Governor  of 
the  state;  to  provide  intensive  and  coo^>re- 
hensive  technical  assistance  and  training:  to 


prepare,  plan,  and  develop  Innovative  re- 
search and  capabUltles.  We  do  not  necewar- 
Uy  agree  that  any  one  of  theee  roles  has 
a  primacy  In  relation  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  Economic  Opportunity  Office  t« 
be  a  representative  state  organization  with 
special  mandates  for  the  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens of  the  state.'" 


SPECIFIC  COMMENTS  ON  OBO  IN8TBTJCTION  DBATT 

Introduction  Section:  The  Introduction 
establishes  appropriate  background  for  the 
development  of  guidelines  on  the  role  of 
SEOO's.  There  U  some  question,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  Intro- 
duction which  indicates  that  OEO  and  Its 
regional  offices  will  jointly  develop  specific 
roles  and  work  programs  for  each  SEOO.  This 
should  be  changed  to  Indicate  that  regional 
offices,  working  Jointly  with  SEOO's,  will  de- 
velop  roles  and  work  programs  for  each 
SEOO  Certainly  the  states  thertiselves  are  in 
better  positions  to  determine  their  own 
needs,  and  therefore  state  roles  and  work 
programs  should  be  developed  primarily  by 
the  states  with  regional  office  concurrence. 
/  and  II:  These  sections  are  found  accept- 
able as  drafted,  and  no  specific  recommen- 
dations are  offered  to  refine  them. 

///  Coordination  and  Advocacy  at  the  State 
Level:  Basically,  the  remarks  made  are  good 
but   they   arc  more   constrictive  than  con- 
structive. The  states'  role  should  be  broad 
and  not  channeled  Into  specific  areas  as  la 
done  under  1,  2,  3  and  4.  No  where  else  In  the 
complete  draft  Instructions  U  there  another 
place  where  such  polnte  are  made  except  in 
this  area  Involving  the  states.  The  states  are 
not  only  interested  in  developing  career  op- 
porttmltles  for  the  poor  wlth'ai  the  SEOO 
and  other  state  agencies  but  In  the  broader 
role  of  developing  career  opportunities  for 
the  poor  In  aU  areas  including  state  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Under  this  section  the  state 
role  should  be  expressed  in  broad  terms  and 
If  specifics  are  mentioned   they   shoiild  be 
nreceded    by    the    wcwds    "Suggestions    for 
SFOOs  to  consider." 

IV  Technical  Assistance  to  CAA's  and  other 
OEO  Grantees:  In  this  section,  the  statement. 
"Provides  general  technical  assistance  where 
requested  .  .  ."  U  not  an  adequate  conce-pt  of 
SEOO  technical  assistance  since  It  responxls 
only  to  requests  made  by  Conununlty  Action 
Agencies.  Dynamic  programming  calls  for  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  not  only  on 
request,  but  also  as  InlUated  In  relation  to 
perceived  and  demonstrated  needs.  As  one 
state  expressed  the  matter: 

"It  appears  state  offices  remain  as  messen- 
ger boys  In  so  far  as  providing  technical  as- 
sistance. It  Is  indicated  the  state  offices  will 
provide  technical  assistance  'where  re- 
quested'. This  is  a  subtle  way  of  once  again 
bypassing  the  states  with  local  programs." 

To  enhance  the  value  of  their  technical 
assistance  to  CAA's,  SEOO's  should  have  con- 
tinuing input  into  the  planning  of  CAA  pro- 
grams. The  Checkpoint  Procedure  systems 
coiUd  be  most  helpful  In  thU  regard,  but  the 
Instruction  draft  offers  only  generalltlee  In- 
stead of  explicitly  describing  when,  where, 
and  how  the  state  offices  will  be  Involved  in 
prior  consvUtatlon  or  development  ol  CAA 
programs  along  with  other  OEO  grantees. 
State  offices  should  be  involved  In  the  plan- 
ning stages,  not  after  everything  has  been 
completed.  They  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pre-revlew  whUe  constructive  par- 
ticipations is  still  possible. 

The  checkpoint  procedures  spelled  out  in 
the  InstrucUon  mtist  apply  to  OBO  Head- 
quarters as  well  as  Regional  Offices.  Many 
programs  are  now  funded  from  Washington 
with  no  SEOO  input  at  all.  The  instruction 
should  clearly  require  submission  of  all  fund- 
ing requests  or  proposed  funding  decisions  to 
the  SEOO  for  comment.  This  should  specifi- 
cally apply  to  the  awarding  by  0E50  of  any 
form  of  consulting  contracts. 

"The  suggestion  that  SEOO's  "give  priority 
emphasis  to  the  hiring  and  training  of  highly 


specialized  personnel"  Is  not  appropriate  to  a 
small  office  such  as  Hawaii  where  the  hiring 
of  a  few  specialized  staff  would  limit  the 
range  of  available  technical  assistance.  A  gen- 
erallst  with  broad  experience  and  competence 
can  be  effective  by  making  maximum  use  of 
speclalUts  In  the  State  government  where 
necessary  and  required." 

V  Operation  of  Special  Programs:  Com- 
ments relevant  to  this  section  are  Included 
under  section  VI  below. 

VI  Advisor  to  OEO:  Items  A  and  B  of  this 
section  should  be  so  expressed  as  to  Insure 
that  the  "advisory"  role  of  SEOO's  has  real 
significant  with  regard  to  the  formulation 
of  OEO  programs  as  they  affect  the  states. 
This  may,  In  some  Instances,  require  OEO 
support  to  f  acllltote  state  parOcipatlon  with- 
in the  context  of  the  guidelines.  The  state 
of  Wisconsin  offers  the  following  example: 

"Concerning  the  SEOO  role,  we  question 
whether  It  will  be  possible  for  the  state 
offices  to  prepare  an  annual  written  analysis 
of  poverty  We  presently  rely  upon  1960 
data  with  some  updated  material.  The  analy- 
sis on  an  annual  basis  could  only  be  highly 
subjective  and  limited  In  focus  or  geographic 
area  Without  sufficient  research  grants  to 
SEobs,  we  would  be  opposed  to  this  re- 
quirement. If,  however,  the  national  OEO 
were  to  fund  the  states  with  a  research 
grant  for  computerizing  the  Management  In- 
formation System,  then  the  annual  analysis 
would  be  possible.  The  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  be  submitting  a 
grant  request  to  this  effect." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia maintains  that  such  reports  may  even 
be  gratuitous  and  unnecessary: 

"The  requirement  for  the  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Offices  to  prepare  an  'annual 
written  analysis  of  poverty  in  the  state 
appears  to  be  a  superfluous  and  potentlaUy 
wasteful  exercise.  Every  city,  every  county 
has  been  demographlcally  surveyed  and  stud- 
led  numerous  times  for  every  possible  meas- 
ure of  poverty  and  this  Information  Is  gen- 
erally available  for  the  federal  administra- 
tion of  the  EOA." 

Item  C  suggesting  that  "comments  and 
recommendations  by  the  appropriate  SEOO's 
shall  be  sought  on  all  proposals  for  OEO 
funding  training  and  technical  assistance 
projects  .  ."  would  be  considerably 
strengthened  If  SEOO's  were  Included  In  the 
procedure  to  sign  off  all  proposals  for  such 
OEO-funded  projects. 

If  a  state  Indicates  a  desire  to  apply  for 
Section  230  funds,  the  regional  office  should 
provide  whatever  assistance  Is  needed  by 
the  SEOO  to  develop  the  best  possible  pro- 
posal which  may  Include  taking  advantage 
of  all  other  related  state  resources.  This 
would  enhance  state  delivery  systems  and 
remove  the  state  from  the  potentially  dis- 
advantageous position  of  competing  with 
certain   outside   professional    agencies. 

Item  D  calU  for  assistance  In  Implement- 
ing BOB  Circular  A-95  which  requires  Im- 
proved state  level  coordination  of  planning 
and  multl-Jurisdlctlonal  areas.  A-95  also 
calls  for  project  notification  review  pro- 
cedures which  should  apply  to  the  funding 
of  all  CAA  or  other  OEO  grantees  within  the 
state,  in  this  case,  with  the  SEOO  acting  as 
a  form  of  State  Clearinghouse. 

Item  E  refers  to  SEOO  input  into  evalua- 
tions. The  SEOO  should  be  continuously 
evaluating  all  programs  In  the  state  not  Just 
for  reporting  purposes  but  to  detect  any 
needed  areas  of  assistance.  A  representative 
from  the  State  Office  staff  should  be  an  inte- 
(tral  part  of  any  evaluatory  team  and  should 
haveTffectlve  Input  Into  the  final  report. 
As  the  state  of  Arizona  recommended: 

"If  the  SEOO  at  the  beginning  of  VI-E  is 
charged  with  ("Jointly  participates  with  the 
Regional  office  in  the  monitoring  and  evalu- 
ation of  OEO-funded  programs  and  ...  in 
the  development  of  standards  for  evalua- 
tlon         ")    thU  instruction  should  also  pro- 
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vide  that  both  the  SEOO  and  the  Rfg^°J^f 
office  should  Jointly  participate  In  the  fol- 
low-through action. 

"This  would  eliminate  the  arbitrary  de- 
clalone  which  the  Regional  Director  might 
MAe  and  It  would  enhance  the  partnership 
which  the  whole  InstrucUon  attf^P^f J^ 
develop;  More  specifically,  it  would  relieve 
toe  Regional  Director  of  having  to  rule  In  a 
very  sensitive  or  delicate  area." 

Item  P  concerns  another  area  of  grf**  ^°*; 
portance  to  improved  «tate-OEO  reUtlons^ 
Much  cloeer  ties  between  the  SEC»  ana 
VISTA  operations  within  the  States  is  badly 
ne«led  Initially,  at  least.  OEO  needs  to  ad- 
^Se  ^  oi  all  VISTA  activities  in  the 
^te  so  the  SEOO  may  play  a  coordinating 
rofe  In  addition,  the  instruction  should  at 
least  permit  a  State  VISTA  Director  or  Oo- 
ormnator  to  be  housed  In  tbe  SEOO.  either 
m  the  person  of  an  OKO  staff  member,  or 
oald  for  by  OEO  funds. 

vn  Regional  Office  ResponsibiliUes  mth 
the  SEOO's:  Many  states  object  strongly  to 
insensitive  approaches  to  evaluating  a  gov- 
ernor's office"  or  an  office  responsible  to  a 
governor.  Where  such  evaluation  Is  carried 
fut.  the  suggestion  of  Wyoming  should  be 

'^"nj^el^bave  true  Federal-State  rela- 
tions, stete  offices  must  be  given  some  "re- 
soonslhUlty  In  connection  with  application 
rwlew  Kftnt  approval,  and  program  moni- 
toring uSder  Section  231.  The  monitoring  and 
evaluluon  of  programs  should  definitely  be 
a  dual  fiinctlon  of  both  the  regional  and 
state  offices.  The  draft  should  clearly  make  It 
mandatory  tnat  siace  omces  oe  in'oi'^d  in 
program  monitoring  and  evaluation  and 
^ven  a  meaningful  role  In  such  To  say  that 
toe  State  office  must  be  "Invited"  Is  not 
enough  and  Is  Just  another  way  of  bypassing 
state  responsibility  insofar  as  their  own 
state  programs  are  concerned." 

VIII  OEO  Headquarters  Relationshtps  with 
the  SEOO' 3:  The  first  sentence  of  Item  D 
under  this  section  should  read:  "In  coordi- 
nation with  the  SEOO's  and  the  regional  of- 
fices, tols  division  will  .  .    " 

Item  E.  which  calls  for  notifying  SEOO  s 
of  all  grant  applications  has  long  been  one 
of  the  major  problem  areas  In  toe  admin- 
istration of  OEO  programs.  In  this  re^a. 
the  language  included  under  section  Vn-Q 
of  toese  instructions  should  be  applicable 
to  the  national  OEO  office  as  well  as  toe  re- 
gional. 

IX  SEOO  Responsibilities  as  OEO  Grantees: 
While  primary  responsibility  for  developing 
an  acceptable  work  program  must  remain 
with  SEOO's.  regional  OEO  offices  should 
provide  consultative  assistance  If  requested. 

CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  expansion  of  SEOO  activities 
U  a  logical  and  necessary  move  if  real  em- 
phasis is  to  be  placed  on  state  leadership 
In  program  development  and  Implementa- 
tion by  the  federal  government. 

Clearly  many  of  toe  new  responsibilities 
defined  for  the  States  will  only  be  possible 
with  greater  staff  and  financial  capacity. 
This  would  require  a  significant  increase  in 
technical  assistance  grants  to  toe  SEOO's. 
A  clear  statement  of  commitment  for  in- 
creased financial  assistance  to  the  SEOO's 
(and  for  a  decrease  in  funding  to  consultant 
firms  to  perform  dupUcate  work)  would 
greatly  strengtoen  the  Instruction  and  the 
credlblUty  of  OEO. 

The  J»lnt  development  of  a  federal-state 
funding  plan  wUl  need  to  be  baaed  on  a 
Joint  federal-state  analysis  of  need.  Cer- 
tainly States  should  Identify  such  a  need 
from  their  viewpoint  to  help  guide  OEO  In 
funding  decisions.  More  Important  however, 
Is  the  actual  development  of  a  Joint  funding 
plan.  Not  only  must  funding  decisions  be 
made  so   as  to  provide  the  most  effective 
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blending  of  federal  and  State  financial  re- 
sourcee,  but  also  should  encourage  more 
State  participation.  The  most  effective  way 
to  do  tols  Is  to  Increase  federal  funds  In 
proportion  to  Increases  In  the  level  of  State 
funds  provided.  This  should  be  clearly 
spelled  out  In  the  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  restructured  funding  plans, 
however,  moet  governors  feel  that  they  must 
retain  constructive  approval  powers  to  In- 
sure that  projects  are  executed  In  the  best 
Interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  their  respective 
states.  This  position  Is  perhaps  best  exem- 
plified in  the  words  of  toe  Governor  of 
California: 

"We  recommend,  as  Indicated  by  our  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  on 
June  5,  1969  that  all  technical  assUtance, 
training,  and  related  fimds  should  be  chan- 
neled to  the  State  Economic  Opportunity  Of- 
fice and  that  all  programs  under  the  EOA, 
not  assigned  to  direct  state  administration, 
should  be  subject  to  Governor's  aK>roval. 
We  urge  the  Inclusion  of  all  special  training, 
technical  assistance  and  slmUar  grants  per 
Section  230  under  the  Governor's  veto  power 
and  object  to  the  procedure  of  contractual 
arrangement  for  such  purposes,  which  cir- 
cumvent the  Governor's  role  and  responsibil- 
ity m  the  administration  of  the  EOA.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  provlsloDis^or  notifica- 
tion and  consultation  procedures  or  the  per- 
mission for  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Offices  to  "compete"  for  special  training  and 
technical  assistance  Is  a  satisfactory  ap- 
proach. 

•We  believe  that  proper  and  Intent-seeking 
Interpretation  of  Section  242  of  the  EOA 
would  indicate  selective,  line-Item  approval 
rights  of  toe  Governor.  ThU  selective  ap- 
proval would  permit  the  release'  of  funds 
for  portions  of  grants  which  in  some  sec- 
tions have  objectionable  components  con- 
traindlcatlng  positive  action  by  the  Gover- 
nor. The  recent  Senate  action  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1969  as  proposed  by  Senator  Murphy  appears 
to  be  an  affirmative  step  in  this  direction." 
The  alternative  to  this  Is  expressed  by  the 
Governor  of  Wyoming: 

"If  the  Washington  and  regional  offices 
will  truly  consider  the  recommendations  of 
state  offices  regarding  application  review  and 
grant  approval,  more  than  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  such  procedure  woiUd  then  be  a 
giant  step  forward.  In  such  case,  states  would 
not  have  to  resort  to  the  threat  of  a  Gov- 
ernor's veto  in  order  to  have  their  recom- 
mendations considered." 

In  the  final  analysis,  two  crucial  elements 
will  determine  the  success  of  any  proposed 
guidelines,  flexibility  and  simplicity.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  can  become  contradictory 
and  self-defeating  If  they  are  not  wisely  con- 
ceived and  implemented.  Maximum  flexibility 
would  seem  to  demand  as  many  different 
programs  as  there  are  states,  the  very  antith- 
esis of  simplicity.  Nonetheless,  the  entire 
program  will  be  effective  In  the  degree  that 
it  can  focus  all  available  resources  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  problems  of  the  poor.  To 
that  end.  OEO  must  strive  to  nurture  a  pol- 
icy of  flexibility  In  meeting  Individual  state 
situations  with  a  strong  commitment  there- 
to made  apparent  within  the  internal  direc- 
tives of  that  agency.  It  Is  recognized  that  not 
every  governor  may  be  expected  to  have  equal 
concern  for  the  problem  of  poverty.  It  should 
be  pointed  out.  however,  that  for  tooee  gov- 
ernors who  choose  to  take  strong  and  positive 
action  and  demonstrate  capability  In  this 
field,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  be  quite  willing  to  give  Increasing 
responsibility  to  deal  with  toe  specific  issues 
outlined  In  an  attack  on  poverty.  Only  In 
this  way  will  toe  muttiallty  of  Interest  In 
exercising  poverty  from  American  life  be- 
came a  mutuality  of  success. 

CHABIJS  a.  BYItL£T. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  today  enjoy  the  finest  high- 
way system  in  the  world.  They  enjoy  this 
wonderful  system  largely  due  to  two  com- 
panion acts  passed  by  Congress  in 
1956.  The  acts  to  which  I  refer  are  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  and  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  To- 
gether, these  acts  have  provided  the 
mechanics  and  the  finances  necessary  to 
build  this  great  system.  This  system  of 
highways  has  greatly  facilitated  our 
"fifth  great  freedom,"  the  freedom  of 
movement  of  men  and  goods.  All  sectors 
of  our  economy  have  benefited  a  good 
deal  from  this  highway  system.  One  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  has  made  especially 
productive  use  of  this  highway  system.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  our  great  transporta- 
tion industry,  and  in  particular,  the 
trucking  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
the  wonderful  success  story  which  is  the 
story  of  our  trucking  industry.  Our  truck- 
ers move  more  ton-miles  of  goods  in  the 
United  States  than  all  of  the  res';  of  the 
world  put  together.  Their  growth  and 
success  has  been  phenomenal.  This  im- 
mense success  story  was  made  possible 
largely  due  to  the  action  and  leadership 
of  the  House  Roads  Subcommittee  and 
Congress.  ,  ^ 

At  the  time  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
was  passed,  it  was  felt  Congress  lacked 
suCBcient  information  on  the  question 
of  the  relative  shares  of  the  highway 
costs  which  should  be  borne  by  various 
classes  of  highway  users.  The  Congress 
directed  that  a  study  be  undertaken  to 
provide  this  information. 

Section  210  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956,  contained  a  provision  which 
directed  a  study  as  to  the  basis  for  "an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
among  the  various  classes  of  persons  us- 
ing the  Federal-Aid  highways  or  other- 
wise deriving  benefits  from  such  high- 
ways." The  study  was  known  as  the  High- 
way Cost  Allocation  Study.  The  final 
report  on  the  study  was  due  on  March  1, 
1959,  but  an  extension  to  January  3, 
1961,  was  granted.  The  report  is  con- 
tained in  House  Document  No.  54,  87th 
Congress,  first  session.  The  provisions  of 
section  210  required  that  the  study  be 
coordinated  with  the  results  of  the 
AASHO  road  test  at  Ottawa,  HI.  The 
AASHO  tests  were  not  completed  at  the 
time  the  original  cost  allocation  report 
was  submitted.  As  a  result,  a  supplemen- 
tary report  of  the  Highway  Cost  Alloca- 
tion Study  was  submitted — House  Docu- 
ment No.  124,  89th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, dated  March  24, 1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  reports  showed 
rather  dramatically,  that  certain  cate- 
gories of  highway  users  have  not  in  fact 
been  paying  "their  fair  share"  of  the  cost 
of  our  highway  programs.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  make  cer- 
tain adjustments  in  our  highway  user 
tax  structure  to  correct  these  inequities. 
In  particular,  the  larger  truck  com- 
binations, especially  those  over  55,000  ap- 


peared to  be  paying  considerably  less 
than  their  "fair  share"  of  the  cost  of  the 
highway  program. 

The  State  of  Iowa  recenUy  had  occa- 
sion to  utilize  the  results  of  the  cost  ^- 
location  study  in  analyzing  ttieir  high- 
way user  tax  structure.  A  couple  of  pomte 
made  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Coupal, 
Director  of  Highways,  Iowa  State  High- 
way Commission,  are  of  particular  m- 
terest  on  this  point: 

In  our  analysis,  we  have  found  that  gen- 
erally, truck-tractor  semitrailers  are  not  pay- 
ing  their  full  share  of  cost  responsibility, 
baaed  upon  an  incremental  cost  study  con- 
duced by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in 
1965  The  results  of  this  study  have  been  ad- 
justed  to  reflect  the  proportionate  changes 
in  vehicle  mUes  traveled  In  Iowa  by  the 
several  vehicle  types,  and  preliminary  fig- 
ures indicate  that  truck-tractor  semitrailer 
combinations  have  an  incremental  cwt  re- 
sponsibility of  32.5  per  cent.  Our  preliminary 
figures  indicate  that  this  type  of  vehicle 
p^uces  14.3  per  cent  of  the  State  road 
use^tax  fund.  We  are  presently  reanalyzing 
this  data,  and  these  percentages  are  subject 
to  correction.  ...  ,..    „.  two 

We  have  found  through  the  results  of  toe 
AASHO  road  test  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Soads  incremental  cost  study  that  the  road 
user  responsibility  for  commercial  vehicles 
increases  at  an  accelerating  rate  as  the  gross 
weight  increases.  The  tormula  that  we  are 
suggesting  provides  for^uch  an  accelerated 
rate  per  ton  of  gross  weight.  ... 

We  further  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  greater  than  one  cent  differential  between 


trasollne  taxes  and  dlesel  fuel  taxes.  Various 
studies  have  Indicated  that  a  dlesel-powered 
vehicle  obtains  twenty-five  to  tolrty-flve  per 
cent  more  miles  per  gallon  toan  a  gasoline- 
powered  vehicle  of  the  same  gross  weight. 

Careful  analysis  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  shows  a  simUar  pattern 
of  underpayment  on  a  national  basis,  it 
shows  that  there  has  been  in  effect  over- 
payment by  lighter  trucks.  For  Uiis  rea- 
son I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  make  certain  adjustments  in  our 
highway  user  tax  structure  to  correct 
these  inequities.  ^  ^  *„  ^.c 

The  proposed  bill  is  mtended  to  dis- 
tribute  highway   program   costs   more 
justly  among  the  different  classes  of 
highway   users.   It   would   do   thte   by 
changing  the  present  flat  annual  tax 
rate  of  $3  per  thousand  pounds  of  gross 
weight  on  trucks  and  buses  In  excess  of 
26,000  pounds  gross  weight,  to  a  gradu- 
ated tax  applicable  only  to  vehicle  com- 
StSLionslstlng  of  a  truck-tractor 
and  semitraUer  either  with  or  without  a 
full  traUer,  or  a  truck  with  one  or  mcHre 
full  trailers— and  interelty  buses.  The 
new  rates  proposed  would  range  from 
$3.50  per  thousand  pounds  fo/ a  vehicle 
combination  with  gross  weight  betwe^ 
26  000  pounds  and  40,000  pounds,  to  $9.50 
per  thousand  pounds  for  vehicles  with  a 
gross  weight  of  70.000  pounds  or  more.  In 
table  form  the  tax  as  proposed  is  as 
follows: 


If  the  taxable  gross  weight  of  such 
highway  motor  vehicle  is  equal 
to  or  more  than— 


But  less  than— 


The  tax  for  each 
1,000  pounds  ot 
taxable  gross 
weight  or  fraction 
thereof  lor  each 
taxable  period  is— 


Except  that  tor  the 
taxable  period  be- 
ginning on  July  1, 
1972.  and  ending 
on  Sept.  30,  1972, 
the  tax  lor  each 
1,000  pounds  of 
taxable  gross 

weight  or  fraction 
thereol  is— 


maximum  gross  weight  of  60,000  pounds 
was  the  heaviest  taxable  category.  The 
tables  ignored  any  truck  having  a  total 
gross  weight  in  excess  of  60.000  pounds. 
So  what  we  really  had  was  a  gigantic 
tax  loophole  through  which  the  truckers 
were  happily  rolling  their  big  rigs.  The 
loophole  was  created  by  the  negligence 
of  Internal  Revenue  officials  In  failing 
to  change  the  tax  table.  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy has  quickly  moved  to  bring  the  tax 
table  up  to   date  and  thus  close   the 

loophole.  ......         » 

The  point  I  would  make  is  this,  not 
only  was  there  no  "administrative  tax 
increase."  but  that  there  is  a  real  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  truckers  owe 
•back  taxes"  for  the  heavier  rigs  oper- 
ated during  this  period.  Certainly  the 
updating  of  the  truck  use  tax  table?  is 
not  a  valid  reason  for  delaying  the  en- 
actment of  the  Highway  User  Act  of  1969. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  15106 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  costs  of  highway  programs, 
and  to  provide  additional  revenues  for  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  for  otoer  pur- 
poses J  ,,  . 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLK 

Sec  101.  (a)  Short  Title— This  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Highway  User  Act  of  1969". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otoerwlse  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a 
section  or  other  provision,  toe  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 


J.  40.000  pounds- 

26.001  pounds 500OO  pounds. 

40,000  pounds - -  ^qooO  pounds. 

50,000  pounds 70  000  pounds. 

60,000  pounds '"■"""  '^ 

70,000  pounds. 

In  recognition  of  the  much  higher 
mileage  obtained  by  those  vehicles  using 
diesel  fuel,  my  bill  proposes  an  mcroase  in 
the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used  m  highway 
vehicles  to  6  cents  per  gallon  a  ra^e 
from  the  present  4  cents  Per  gallon  The 
additional  mileage  obtained  through  the 
use  of  diesel  fuel  naturally  means  m- 
creased  wear  and  tear  on  the  highways 

The  text  of  my  bUl  is  that  submitted  to 
the  Congress  earUer  this  year  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  John  Volpe. 
Secretary  Volpe  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  courage  in  proposing  the  much  neea- 
ed  changes.  Federal  Highway  Admmis- 
trator  Frank  Turner  made  reference  to 
the  Department's  bill  and  their  position 
on  it  during  his  testimony  before  our 
Roads  Subcommittee  relative  to  the  big 
truck  bill.  He  stated: 

This  Department  has  transmitted  leglsla- 
latlon  to  the  Congress  to  Increase  heavy  truck 
ILer  charges  so  that  this  class  of  highway 
user  bears  what  our  previous  reports  to  Con- 
gress have  indicated  to  be  a  more  equitable 
Sa^e  of  the  cost  of  Federally  aided  highway 
construction.  This  legislation  wou^<»  c|^ 
out  congressional  policy  as  set  forth  In  Sec 
tlon  209(b)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956.  It  relates  to  existing  'i^Pf^^^.J^ 
sharing  of  costs  and  should  be  enacted  before 


$3.50 
5.00 
6.50 
8.00 
9.50 


$0.88 
1.25 
1.63 
2.00 
2.38 


and  regardless  cf  whether  any  Increase  in 
sS  ^d  weights  IS  autoorlzed.  If  this  Is  not 
d^e  thenln  increase  in  truck  weight 
would  simply  compound  the  current  inequi- 
table distribution.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr  Speaker,  one  point  raised  by  the 
trucking  industry  on  thejiu^^^"  °i^* 
aUocation  should  be  clarified  here.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  truckers  have  referred 
to  a  recent  revision  of  the  truck  use  tax 
tables  as  a  "tax  increase  without  legisla- 
tion "  They  have  Inferred  that  because  oi 
this'so-caUed  tax  increase  without  legis- 
lation, no  further  tax  increase  can  be 
justified.  This  charge  clearly  mdicates 
the  utter  IrresponsibUlty  of  some  of  the 

truck  owners.  ,^    -  ^     „„ 

The  question  arose  as  a  result  of  stories 
early  this  year  by  Mr.  William  Steif  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  Mr. 
Steif  revealed  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  losing  $40  to  $50  mUlion  per 
year  because  the  truck  use  tax  tables 
S  ^ered  trucks  weighing  60,000 
pomids  or  less.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  promulgate  regulations  /or  de- 
termining the  taxable  gross  weight  of 
various  types  of  vehicles.  Under  the  reg- 
ulations which  had  been  promulgated,  a 


TAX    ON    SPECIAL    FOELS 

Sec  102  Subchapter  E  of  chapter  31  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  special  fuels)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"StTBCHAPTEK    E— SPECIAL   PUELS 

"Sec.  4041.  Imposition  of  tax  on  special  fuels. 
"Sec.  4042.  Exemptions. 

"iMPOsrriON  OP  tax  on  special  fuels 

"Sec  4041.  (a)   Motor  Vehicle.— 

"(1)    In  general— Except  as   provided   in 

paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  there  Is  hereby  im- 

^ed  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon  upon  any 

liquid  (Other  than  any  product  taxable  under 

section  4081)—  _       ,^^^ 

"(A)   sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner,  lessee, 

or  other  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle,  for  use 

as  a  fuel  In  such  vehicle;  or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  a 
motor  vehicle  unless  there  was  a  taxable  sale 
of  such  liquid  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Diesel-powered  HIGHWAY  VEHICLES.— 
In  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1) . 
there  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  of  6  cents  a 
gallon  upon  any  liquid  (other  than  any 
product  taxable  under  section  4081)  — 

"  (A)  sold  bv  any  person  to  an  owner,  lessee, 
or  other  operator  of  a  dlesel-powered  highway 
vehicle,  for  use  as  a  fuel  In  such  vehicle;  or 
"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  a 
dlesel-powered  highway  vehicle  unlew  there 
was  a  taxable  sale  of  such  liquid  under  this 
section.  , 

"(3)     OTHER     HIGHWAY     VEHICLES.— In     UCU 

of  the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1) ,  there  ^ 
hereby  Imposed  a  tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  upon 
any  liquid  (other  than  any  product  taxable 
under  section  4081 )  — 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  a  highway  vehicle 
(S;  toan  a  dlesel-powered  highway  ve- 
hicle) for  use  as  a  fuel  In  such  vehicle   or 

"(B)   used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  a 
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>,»Bhwav  vehicle  (other  than  a  dlescl -powered 

way  vehicle-  means  a  motor  'ehlclfr- 

*M  A)  which  la  reglBtered.  or  '«l"l'«l,J^ 
tx,   «UT«ed,  for  highway  use   under   the 
laws  of  any  State  or  foreign  country,  or 
^B)   wWch.  IX  owned  by  the  United  States. 

18  used  on  the  hlghway^^ 

■MhT  Special  Motor  Fuels.— There  is  here 

S  ^S^ead^d  natural  g««'»'^«- ^^  ^f 

aectlon  4081  or  subsection  (a)   of  this  sec 

"°wi7sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner,  lessee, 
or  i^er  operltOT  of  a  motorboat  or  airplane 
?or  Sl^^^  fuel  in  such  motorboat  or  air- 

^'^1";  °iLed  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  a 

rJ^P  at  a  hleher  rate  on  the  use  thereof  un- 
S*.^ls  Sn.  there  Is  ^e«^jJ™P^,^ 
far  eaual  to  the  difference  between  the  tax 
sTuSSd^d  the  tax  payable  at  such  high- 
er  r»t».-- 
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"(d)  Rate  Reduction.— On  and  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1973— 
"^1)  the  taxes  imposed  by  subsections  (a) 
(1)  and  (b)  shall  be  l»^  cents  a  gallon;  and 

•■(2)  subsections  (a)  (3).  (a)(3).  and  (c) 
shall  not  apply. 
"Sec.  4042  Exemptions. 

" (a)   Exemption  roa  Pabm  Use. — 

"(1)  Exemption.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no 
tax  shall  be  Imposed  under  section  4041  on 
any  liquid  sold  for  vise  or  used  on  a  farm 
for  farming  purposes. 

"(2)  Use  on  a  parm  por  farming  purposes. — 
For  purposes  of  paragri^jh  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, use  on  a  farm  for  farming  purposes 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  6420(c). 

"(b)  Exemption  for  Use  as  Supplies  por 
Vessels. — Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate,  no  tax  shaU  be 
Imposed  under  section  4041  on  any  liquid 
sold  for  use  or  used  as  supplies  for  vessels 
or  aircraft  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
4221)." 

TAX    ON    USE    or   CERTAIN    VEHICLES 

SEC.  103.  Section  4481(a)  (relating  to  tax 
on  use  of  certain  highway  motor  vehicles) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Imposition  or  Tax. — A  tax  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  use  of  any  highway  motor 
vehicle,  other  than  a  single  unit  truclc.  as 
follows: 


HICHWAT   trust   fund 


"If  the  taxable  gross  weiaht  of  such 

^^Tlr^Z^"^^''"''        Bul-essthan- 

.„„,  J.  .  40,000  pounds 

26,0O\  pounds - 50OOO  pounds 

40,000  pounds 60000  pounds 

50,000  pounds 70000  pounds 

60,000  pounds ^ 

70.000  pounds 

TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL  AMENDMENTS 

SEC  104  (a)  Section  4082(c)  (relating  to 
ce^n  uses'  defined  as  sales)  Is  amended 
brstrlklng  out  "or  of  special  motor  fuels 
referredto  m  section  4041(b)  -  and  Inserting 
mu"u  thereof  "or  of  special  fuels  referred 

*°;b)*°sicilon  6416(a)(2)(A)  (relating  to 
exceptions)  U  amended  by  strllting  out  ac- 
tion 4041(a)  (2)  or  (b)  (2)  (use  of  dlesel  and 
special  motor  fuels)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
?b«eof  "section  4041  (relating  to  tax  on 
soeclal  fuels),  on  the  use  of  any  liquid  . 
T)  section  6416(b)  (2)  (relating  to  special 
cases  in  which  tax  payments  considered 
overpayments)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(or  under  section 
(4041(a)(1)  or  ( b )  (1 ))"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  (or  under  section  4041  on  the  sale 
of  any  liquid)";  ^    ,_.     .„ 

(2)  by   amending   subparagraph    (Q)    to 

read  as  follows: 

"(O)  in  the  case  of  a  Uquld  taxable  under 
section  4041  In  respect  of  which  tax  was 
paid  on  the  sale  thereof  (whether  such  sale 
occurred  on.  before,  or  aftf'*^;  ««??"'.«, 
date  of  the  Highway  User  Act  of  1969) ,  11 
(1)  the  vendee  used  such  Uquld  other  than 
for  the  use  for  which  sold,  or  resold  such 
liquid,  or  (11)  such  liquid  was  (wimin  the 
meaning  of  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of 
section  6420(c) )  used  on  a  farm  for  farming 
purposes;  except  that  the  amount  of  any 
overpayment  by  reason  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  tax  appUcable  on  the  use  thereof 
under  section  4041  on  the  date  used."; 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (H)  as 
follows:  i 


The  tax  for  each 
1,000  pounds  of 
taxable  gross 
weight  or  fraction 
thereof  for  each 
taxable  period  is— 


Except  that  for  the 
taxable  period  be- 

finning  on  July  1. 
972.  and  ending 
on  Sept  30,  1972, 
the  tax  for  each 
1,000  pounds  of 
taxable  gross 

weight  or  fraction 
thereof  is— 


J3.50 
5.00 
6.50 
8.00 
9.50 


$0.88 
1.25 
1.63 
2.00 
2. 38" 


Sec.  106.  Section  209  of  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1966  (relating  to  the  highway 
trust  fund)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (c)(1)(A)  (relating  gen- 
erally to  transfer  to  trust  fund  of  amounts 
equivalent  to  certain  taxes)  and  subsection 
(c)(3)(A)  (relating  to  liabilities  incurred 
before  October  1,  1972.  for  new  or  increased 
taxes)  are  amended  by  striking  out  "under 
sections  4041  (taxes  on  dlesel  fuel  and  spe- 
cial motor  fuels)  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "under  sections  4041  (tax  on  special 
fuels)". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)(1)  (relating  to  man- 
agement of  trust  fund  in  general)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commerce"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Transportation". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  (relating  to  expendi- 
tures from  trust  fund)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  (relating  to  Federal- 
aid  highway  program)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Amounte  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  as  provided  by  appropriation  acts, 
for  making  expenditures  to  meet  obligations 
of  the  United  States  which  are  attributable 
to  Federal-aid  highways  and  to  general  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams to  be  financed  from  the  Trust  Fund." 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  (relating  to  transfers 
from  the  trust  fund  for  special  motor  fuels 
and  gasoline  used  In  motorboats)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commerce"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "Transportation". 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  (relating  to  adjust- 
menta  of  apportlonmente)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commerce"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

SEC  106.  The  amendmente  and  repeals 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  sales  or  uses 
occurring  sixty  days  after  enactment  or  on 
such  prior  date  following  enactment  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 
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(A)  by  striking  out  "at  the  rate  of  3  cente 
or  4  cents  a  gallon"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "at  the  rate  of  3  cente,  4  cents,  or  6 
cente  a  gallon"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1  cent  (where  tax 
was  paid  at  the  3  cent  rate)  or  2  cents  (where 
tax  was  paid  at  the  4  cent  rate)  for  each 
gallon"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1  cent 
(where  tax  was  paid  at  the  3  cent  rate).  2 
cente  (where  tax  was  paid  at  the  4  cent 
rat^),  or  4  cente  (where  tax  was  paid  at  the 
6  cent  rate)  for  each  gallon"; 

(4)  by   striking    out    subparagraphs    (I) 

and  (J);  and 

(5)  by  amending  subparagraph  (M)  to  read 

as  follows: 

"(M)  in  the  case  of  gasoline,  used  or  sold 
for  use  In  the  production  of  special  fuels 
referred  to  In  section  4041." 

(d)  Section  6420(1)  (1)  (relating  to  cross 
references)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "dlesel  fuel  and  special 
motor  fuels '  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"special  fuels";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  4041(d)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  4042(a)". 

(e)  Section  6421  (])  (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erences) is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(J)  Cross  references. — 

"  ( 1 )  For  rate  of  tax  In  case  of  special  fuels 
used  for  certain  nonhlghway  purposes,  see 
section  4041. 

"(2)  For  refund  or  partial  refund  of  tax  m 
case  of  special  fuels  used  for  certain  purposes 
or  resold,  see  section  8416(b)(2). 

"(3)  For  civil  penalty  for  excessive  claims 
under  this  section,  see  section  6675. 

"(4)  For  fraud  penalties,  etc..  see  chapter 
76  (section  7201  and  following,  relating  to 
crimes,  other  offenses,  and  forfeitures)." 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  MYLAI 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  H.\lpern)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
happened  at  Mylai,  or  Songmy  as  the 
Vietnamese  village  is  also  known,  boggles 
the  human  conscience  in  disbelief.  Words 
cannot  describe  the  grief,  disgust,  and 
anguish  of  this  tragedy. 

I  think  most  Americans  share  the 
shame  and  shock  expressed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  which  declared  "the 
alleged  1968  massacre"  is  "abhorrent  to 
the    conscience    of    all    the    American 

But  the  fact  remains  the  horror  did 
occur,  and  as  reports  of  the  massacre  in- 
crease in  detail,  charges  of  other  allega- 
tions are  ominous. 

The  immediate  unanswered  questions 
are-  How  could  this  carnage  happen? 
Why  did  it  happen?  And  why  did  it  re- 
main secret  for  so  long? 

"They  might  have  been  wild  for  a 
while  "  one  observer  noted,  "but  I  do  not 
think' they  were  crazy."  Perhaps,  but  the 
pathetic,  universal  quandry  confrontmg 
the  American  soldiers  who  executed  the 
innocent  Vietnamese  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  best  summarized  by  one  GI 
who  said: 


If  vou're  under  orders,  you're  going  to  be 
puis  for  not  doing  It  and  punished  if 
you  do. 

The  question  of  soldiers  following  miU- 
tATV  orders  to  peform  inhuman  acts  was 
toJ^SS  focus  of  the  international 
SflltS  Tribunal  in  the  historic  post- 
war Nuremberg  decision. 

When  orders  or  laws  are  tied  to  vlo- 
le^r^d  ^decencies,  the  law  of  man- 
kTnd  ^^versally  has  Uught  clvmzed 
people  to  disobey  them.  Socrates  said. 

Men  of  Athens,  I  love  you,  but  I  shall  obey 
God  rather  than  you. 

Indeed  it  was  Thomas  Aquinas  who 
saS  that  "an  unjust  law  is  no  law  and 
rtops  not  bind  a  man  In  conscience. 
'^"Sie  soul  searching  that  is.begtoning 
in  America  today  should  be  viewed  as  a 
cleansing  process;  but  let  us  be  abun- 
Sy  clea?  to  the  world  what  happenji 
?o  Mylal  cannot  and  wlU  not  be  d^ 
niissed  as  a  temporary  lapse  in  human 
Sment.  The  rights  of  the  accused  will 
««t  hrabused-  but  If  found  guilty.  It  Is 
fny  f  erv?nT?fope  they  wUl  be  dealt  with 

Thf  cu/rent  Issue  of  Life  magazine 
^raphicSly  presents  to  the  American 
S?S  for  the  first  time  the  essence  of  he 
tragedy  of  Songmy.  The  accompanying 
tert^ers  little  solace  or  explanation, 
b,Jstends  as  a  testament  to  the  brutal- 
izing effect  of  war  on  men. 

As  we  look  at  the  photographs  we 
crixfge  with  morass  and  guilt,  but  we  are 
aw^truck  by  the  devastating  bestiahty 
ofwar  and  how  it  can  so  transform  a 
segment  of  American  youth  Into  execu- 

"°At  "his  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urgfe  my  coUeagies  to  read  the  f oUowing 
telt  ^  the  article  from  Life  as  a  mean- 
ineful  step  in  a  national  process  that 
SS  rid  this  Nation  and  its  inhabitants 
of  the  cancerous  growth  of  violence. 

The  Bible  tells  us  the  Lord  told  our 
ancestors: 

Cease  to  do  evil— learn  to  do  good. 

The  article  follows: 


THE    AUSSACEE    AT   MTI.AI 

The  action  at  Mylal  received  only  a  pass- 
injment'lon  at  the  weekly  Saigon  bri^^gm 
March  of  1968.  Elemente  of  the  Ameri^i 
DWlsfon  had  made  con*«^*,tmed  IM  Vtet! 
"^^^  ^Se^ltfl  ^r^^«  of'^lvur^ 
deafhs  but  whin  the"  Army  looked  Into 
them-a  month  after  the  Incldent-lt  found 

nothing   to   warrant   '^^-^'^^^^.^r^^^^ 
The  matter  might  have  ended  there  except 
^«  former  GI  Ron  Rldenhour,  now  a  CaU- 
Jn^iilXw  student.  After  hearing  about 
Sffrom  farmer  comrades  he  w^^ette" 
to    congressmen    warning    that     sometmng 
rather  dark   and   bloody"   had   taken   p^^ 
Now  an  officer  has  been  charged  with  murdw 
of  "aTunknown  number  of  Oriental  human 
beii^"  at  Mylal,  and  24  other  men  of  Com- 
panTc    First  battalion,  20th  Infantry  are 
Sndlr   investigation.    Congressmen    are    de- 
^ndlng  to  know  what  happened  at  MylJ^ 
who  ordered  It,  and  whether  or  not  U^^  troops 
^ve  committed  slmUar  acta  in Jle^. 
Because  of  Unpendlng  courte-martiai,  tne 

Ajiiy  photographer  who  covered  the  mas- 


sacre   and  the  Interviews  on  the  M\o^i 
^Jes  conSrm  a  story  of  Indisputable  horror- 

vlUage  and  suffered  only  one  casualty,  ap- 
partftiy  a  self-inflicted  wound.  The  people 
of  Mylji  were  simply  gjjnned  down. 

on  the  day  before  their  mission  the  men 
of°CoSany  C  met  for  a  ^^^-^^1^^'%'^^ 
oer  The  company  commander.  Captam 
Sw."^  M«dina  read  the  official  prepared  or- 
^*?ort^^^  against  Mylal  and  spoke 
for  aS.ut  «TnutesVostiy  about  tiiepro- 
c^urVs  of  movement.  At  least  two  other  com- 
;S«  would  also  participate.  They.  Uke 
pnmnanv  C.  were  elemente  of  TaBk  r'orce 
Me^named  for  Ite  commander,  Lt.  Colonel 
SS'Sr  who  was  to  die  In  action  three 

S^hs  later.  But  only  Co»P*Sf  v^oZ^ 
actually  enter  the  cluster  of  hute  known  as 

""^^aptam  Medina  told  us  that  tWs  vUl^ 
was  heavily  fori;lfled,"  recalls  one  of  his 
I^^ad  teaders,  Sgt.  Charles  V^est.  "He  said  it 
^considered  extremely  dangerouB  and  he 
wanted  us  to  be  on  our  toes  at  sJl  times  _  He 
^S^  mere  was  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
tSe  98«i  NVA  BegUnent  and  the  «*!»  VC 
STttlllon  there.  From  the  ^nteUlgen^  tj^t 
viiuhpr  levels  had  received,  he  said,  tnis  vii 
Sle  co^lsted  only  of  North  Vietnamese 
s^y  Tetcong,  and  VC  families.  He  said 
;j;r';;rder  was  to  destroy  Mylal  and  every- 

'^cTpSln'Medlna  was  a  stocky,  crew-cut^ 
haVd-nosed  disciplinarian  whom  W*  men 
caned  "Mad  Dog  Medina."  Men  respectea 
X  to  Charles  West  he  was  one  of  "the 
^t  officer  I've  known."  Most  of  them  had 
Sved  under  Medina  since  the  company  had 
Z^  the  previous  year  ^  Haw«ll^^^^ 
Company,    First    Battalion,    20th    Infantry, 

■    „\;^r.nriust  a  hundred  and  some  men 
ryCIaTonlp^^y  We  operat«l  together  or 

d^  Z  ^h^  an^^veMlS 
^grby  ?a^pta^  Tedir  to'^^l^towl^ 
^-iyriT^onV^^f  r^Tamlete,  each 
d^anated  b^a  number,  which  were  clus- 
2Sd  n^r  the  vlUage  of  Songmy    a  name 

fomttimes  used  also  for  the  ^^,^f *«.pS! 
men  of  Company  C  called  the  area     innx 
viue"  because  It  was  colored  ro6e  on  tneir 
o^rt     h«K!auBe    these    fertile    coastal 

SrBHrwV--  ^^ 

i°-^i,°iheS%uK^reVet^.^^ 

rJmbt^^oorh^  Sir<^cu?;ed^po|^ 
«oM^The  City,  soon  Company  C  would 
S^  the  name  PlnkviUe  not  only/f  ^^f  f"" 
^  area  but  for  the  single  hamlet  Mylal  4^ 
company  C  had  seen  Ite  first  real  combat 
in  thT  previous  weeks,  aU  of  It  around  Pl^ 
v?ue    A  wuple  of  weeks  before,  sniper  fire 
from  ^r^  the  river  had  klUed  one  man^  »s 
bu^dl^   beueved   the   fire   l^/,^^^ 
Mylal  4.  TWO  weeks  before,  enemy  land  n^ 
hid  kined  five  men  and  wounded  22  Severa^ 
days  before   In   a   hamlet  near  Mylal  4^  a 
b^by  trap  made  from  an  "nexploded  artU- 
1«?  sh^had  killed  one  of  the  OI's  favorite 
squad  leaders,  Sgt.  George  Oox  ^ 

"I  was  his  assistant  squad  leader,    recalls 

ar^ound  klckUig  .andbags  and  saying.   Those 
dirty  dogs,  those  dirty  ba»tM^-  ^, 

At  the  briefing,  says  West.     OapXMU  me 


into  cWl'^  ,'  V?'  tS^    w°~ouSl.t 

Td  ~" .'."  5.~''  '^•^/t.:inS 

wipe  them  out.  vrorrh  16    1988. 

SS^  cfeir'  "^STd^a^^SThelLpte" 
C«^P;o.m-ly  BO  men^of  <J>- 

Kle"  Sr  d^e^g  T£m    U^^ometer. 
away   in   the  Paddles   west  of  MyUl  4, 
^y  Photogr^pher^^  Bon  ^'^S 

second    bell<^^'/"*„e?e  Sonly  a  week 
seen  much  action.  Tneyc  ^^^  ^^^ 


seen  much  action.  '■^^IJ-'Z    .     „  out  that 
tnis  operation  beca.«etheword  was  ^^^  ^^ 

It  would  be    a  J»°*  ^%^tti^  7tfl  orders  by 
were  a^^Bned  to  was  gew  "«  ^^^_ 

walkie-talkie    from    C^P^^LJlnis— one  for 

r^A^v  T^of'hiro^^Sr^ned  in 

r  b'Tk'^airwhne  fll-  «>,f^rSS,?p! 
Army  took  no  action  at  that  time  but  ap 

w«rm.t.    O" '""""i^.  Tier,  were  «bont 

A  01  Shot  a^w  and  then  otiiers  kept  pump- 
m?t.uuets  into  the  cow  untu  ti.e  cow  flnaUy 

^''"Off  to  the  right,"  says  Haeberie,  "a  worn- 
an's  fo™.  a  head  appeared  from  some  brush 
AU  the  other  G^st«^^p^^-t^,»;«-^. 
ing  at  her.  firing  at  ner  oyer  »»«*  Thoee 

d^ha^x^Uof  r  riTp^'d^^^ 
r:-^ratteVtnc2fn£3 

S^^U.  T^y  l^^ePt  sh^tlng  at^he. 
rp  SThr^aran^^w^Tft  Shook  our 

^*^ere  were  a  whole  lot  of  Vletnar^ 
oeoSithaTi  especially  liked,"  recalls  S|ft 
ffl'es  west  of^jear  in  Vletnam^oj 
of  them  were  at  this  orphange  ^}^}° 
lit  frequenty  af ter  I  «u««off  AJJ^  dujj 
Id  go  down  there  and  the  people  wouia  «j 
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to  teacb  me  more  oi  the  Vietnamese  language 
and  tbey  would  explain  a  lot  of  customs  that 
I  wanted  to  know  something  about." 

Charles  West  led  his  squad  of  13  men 
through  the  rice  paddles  and  heard  the  sound 
of  gunfire.  They  were  coming  down  a  sharply 
winding  trail  and  were  keeping  a  close  watch 
for  booby  traps.  They  turned  a  curve  In  the 
trail  and  there,  25  feet  ahead  of  them, 
were  six  Vietnamese,  some  with  baskets, 
coming  toward  them.  "These  people  were 
running  Into  us,"  he  says,  "away  from  us, 
running  every  which  way.  It's  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish a  mama-san  from  a  papa-san  when 
everybody  has  on  black  pajamas."  He  and 
his  squad  opened  fire  with  their  M16s.  Then 
be  and  his  men  kept  going  down  the  road 
toward  the  sound  of  the  gunfire  In  the 
village. 

"I  had  said  In  my  heart  already,"  says 
West,  "and  I  said  In  my  mind  that  I  would 
not  let  Vietnam  beat  me.  I  had  two  accom- 
plishments to  make.  The  first  was  to  serve 
my  government  and  to  accomplish  my  mis- 
sion while  I  was  In  Vietnam.  My  second  ac- 
complishment was  to  get  back  home." 

"There  was  a  little  boy  walking  toward  us 
In  a  daze."  says  Haeberle.  "He'd  been  shot 
m  the  arm  and  leg.  He  wasn't  crying  or  mak- 
ing any  noise."  Haeberle  knelt  down  to 
photograph  the  boy.  A  GI  knelt  down  next  to 
him.  "The  OI  fired  three  shots  Into  the  child. 
the  firSt'shot  knocked  him  back,  the  second 
sCot  llffta  him  Into  the  air.  The  third  shot 
put  him  down  and  the  body  fluids  came  out. 
The  OI  Just  simply  got  up  and  walked  away. 
It  was  a  stroboscoplc  effect.  We  were  so  close 
to  him  It  was  blurred." 

"The  people  who  ordered  It  probably  didn't 
think  It  would  look  so  bad,"  says  Sgt.  Michael 
A.  BeriLbardt,  who  asserts  he  refused  to  take 
part  In  the  killings. 

As  he  entered  the  village,  Bernhardt  re- 
calls, a  plane  was  circling  above,  warning 
the  people  In  Vietnamese  to  leave.  Leaflets 
were  dropped  ahead  of  time,  but  that  doesn't 
work  with  the  Vietnamese  people.  They  have 
very  few  possessions.  The  village  we  went  Into 
was  a  permanent-tjrpe  village.  It  had  hard 
walls,  tile  roofs,  hard  floors  and  furniture. 
The  people  really  had  no  place  to  go.  The 
village  is  about  all  they  have.  So  they  stay 
and  take  whatever  comes. 

"It  was  point-blank  murder.  Only  a  few  of 
us  refiised.  I  just  told  them  the  hell  with 
this,  I'm  not  doing  It.  I  didn't  think  this  was 
a  lawful  order." 

"To  us  they  were  no  civilians,"  says  Var- 
nado  Simpson.  "They  were  VC  sympathizers. 
You  don't  call  them  civilians.  To  us  they 
were  VC.  They  showed  no  ways  or  means  that 
they  wasn't.  You  don't  have  any  alternatives. 
You  got  to  do  something.  If  they  were  VC 
and  got  away,  then  they  could  turn  around 
and  kill  you.  You're  risking  your  life  doing 
that  work.  And  If  someone  kills  you,  those 
people  aren't  going  to  feel  sorry  for  you." 

Lt.  William  Galley  Jr.'s  platoon  was  the 
first  to  arrive  In  the  center  of  Mylal.  "There 
was  about  40,  45  people  that  we  gathered 
In  the  center  of  the  village,"  ex-Pvt.  Paul 
Meadlo  told  CBS  News.  "And  we  placed  them 
m  there,  and  it  was  like  a  little  island,  right 
there  in  the  center  of  the  village,"  I'd  say. 

"Men,  women,  children.  Babies.  And  we 
all  huddled  them  up.  We  made  them  squat 
down,  and  Lieutenant  Calley  came  over  and 
said,  you  know  what  to  do  with  them,  don't 
you?  And  I  said  yes.  So  I  took  It  for  granted 
that  he  Just  wanted  us  to  watch  them.  And 
he  left,  and  came  back  about  10  or  15  min- 
utes later,  and  said  how  come  you  ain't  killed 
them  yet?  And  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  think 
you  wanted  us  to  kill  them,  that  you  Just 
wanted  us  to  guard  them.  He  said,  no,  I 
want  them  dead.  He  stepped  haxi's  about  10. 
15  feet,  and  he  started  shooting  them.  And 
he  told  me  to  start  shooting.  So  I  started 
shooting,  I  poured  about  four  clips  into  the 
group. 

"I    fired   them   on   automatic — you   Just 


spray  the  area  and  so  you  can't  know  how 
many  you  killed  'cause  they  were  going  fast. 

"WeTe  rounding  up  more,  and  we  had 
about  seven  or  eight  people.  And  we  was 
going  to  throw  them  In  the  hootch  and  well, 
we  put  them  in  the  hootch  and  then  we 
dropped  a  hand  grenade  down  there  with 
them.  And  somebody  holed  up  In  the  ravine, 
and  told  us  to  bring  them  over  to  the  ra- 
vine, so  we  took  them  back  out,  and  led 
them  over  too — and  by  that  time,  we  al- 
ready had  them  over  there,  and  they  had 
about  70,  76  people,  all  gathered  up.  So  we 
threw  ours  in  with  them  and  Lieutenant 
Calley  told  me,  he  said,  Meadlo,  we  got  an- 
other Job  to  do.  And  so  we  walked  over  to  the 
people,  and  he  started  pushing  them  off  and 
started  shooting  ...  off  into  the  ravine.  It 
was  a  ditch.  And  so  we  started  pushing  them 
off  and  we  started  shooting  them,  so  al- 
together we  Just  pushed  them  all  off,  and 
Just  started  using  automatics  on  them.  Men, 
women,  and  children. 

"And  babies.  And  so  we  started  shooting 
them,  and  somebody  told  us  to  switch  off 
to  single  shot  so  that  we  could  save  anuno. 
So  we  switched  off  to  single  shot,  and  shot 
a  few  more  rounds." 

"There  was  no  expression  on  the  American 
faces,"  says  Haeberle.  "I  couldn't  believe  it. 
They  were  destroying  everything.  They  were 
doing  it  all  very  businesslike.  The  Vietnam- 
ese saw  the  Americans  but  didn't  run.  They 
kept  on  walking  until  the  OIs  saw  them  and 
started  shooting.  Some  of  the  people  started 
pulling  their  animals  off  the  road  and  hiding 
behind  trees.  The  OIs  were  opening  up  with 
Ml6s,  machine  guns  and  grenade  launchers. 
The  grenade  launcher  made  a  KAPLOW 
sound.'' 

Pfc.  Charles  Gruver  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  was  the 
first  eyewitness  to  report  what  he  had  seen 
to  his  old  friend  Ron  Ridenhour,  the  man 
who  set  off  the  new  Army  investigation  by 
writing  to  congressmen.  Gruver  says  he  had 
been  in  other  operations  around  Mylal,  "but 
we  had  never  killed  civilians  before.  We  had 
never  been  under  orders  to  wipe  things  out 
before." 

Gruver  told  Ridenhour  of  seeing  a  small 
boy,  about  three  or  four  years  old :  "The  boy 
was  clutching  his  wounded  arm  with  his 
other  hand  while  blood  trickled  between  his 
fingers.  He  Just  stood  there  with  big  eyes 
staring  around  like  he  didn't  understand. 
Then  the  captain's  RTO  [radio  operator]  put 
a  burst  of  16  [M16)  fire  into  him." 

"On  other  missions,"  says  Sgt.  West,  "the 
OIs  would  take  their  fruit  and  maybe  a  can 
of  pork  and  beans  and  give  the  rest  to  the 
Vietnamese  people.  I  always  thought  it  would 
be  a  treat  if  I  could  give  them  my  pears  or 
my  peaches  or  something  like  that.  The 
people  seemed  like  they  appreciated  it. 

"Just  about  anywhere  we  went  on  an 
operation  we  always  had  kids  following  us, 
and  most  of  the  kids  we  would  know  by 
name.  In  a  lot  of  cases  I  could  actually  say 
the  people  were  acttially  looking  out  for  us. 
Kids  would  meet  us  two  or  thxee  miles  out- 
side a  village.  We  didn't  have  to  use  our  mine- 
detecting  machine  to  check  out  the  trail 
because  they  would  run  their  animals  down 
the  trail  and  walk  behind  them  Just  to  show 
us,  OIs,  we  don't  want  to  hurt  you  and  we 
know  that  you  don't  want  to  hiu^  us. 

"We  would  tell  the  kids  to  eat  the  food  and 
bring  the  cans  t>ack  and  dump  them  In  a 
large  pile.  There  was  a  saying  that  every  time 
we  ran  into  a  booby  trap,  it  turned  out  to 
be  made  of  a  can  that  we  had  given  to  the 
kids." 

"Just  outside  the  village,"  says  Reporter 
Jay  Roberts,  "there  was  this  big  pile  of 
bodies.  This  really  tiny  little  kid — he  only 
had  a  shirt  on,  nothing  else — he  came  over 
to  the  pile  and  held  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
dead.  One  of  the  OIs  behind  me  dropped  into 
a  kneeling  position,  30  meters  from  this  kid 
and  killed  him  with  a  single  shot." 

"I  saw  three  heaps  of  bodies  about  the 
same  size,"  says  Sgt.  Bernhardt,   "all  with 


about  20  people.  Thleu  says  the  people  were 
killed  by  artillery,  which  Is  ridiculous.  The 
shell  would  have  had  to  land  dead  zero  to 
kill  this  many  people  In  one  spot,  and  It 
would  have  blasted  them  into  the  paddies." 

Haeberle  and  Roberts  watched  while  troops 
acooeted  a  group  of  women,  including  a  teen- 
age girl.  The  girl  was  about  13  and  wearing 
black  pajamas.  A  OI  grabbed  the  girl  and 
with  the  help  of  others  started  stripping  her. 

"Let's  see  what  she's  made  out  of,"  a 
soldier  said. 

"VC  boom-boom,"  another  said,  telling  the 
13-year-old  girl  that  she  was  a  whore  for  the 
Vletcong. 

"I'm  homy,"  said  a  third. 

As  they  were  stripping  the  girl,  with  bodies 
and  burning  huts  all  around  them,  the  girl's 
mother  tried  to  help  her,  scratching  and 
clawing  at  the  soldiers.  Another  Vietnamese 
woman,  afraid  for  her  own  safety,  tried  to 
stop  the  woman  from  objecting.  One  soldier 
kicked  the  mother  In  the  rear  and  another 
slapped  her  up  a  bit. 

Haeberle  Jumped  In  to  take  a  picture  of 
the  group  of  women.  The  picture  shows  the 
13-year-old  girl,  biding  behind  her  mother, 
trying  to  button  the  top  of  her  pajamas. 

"When  they  noticed  Bon,"  says  Roberts, 
"they  left  off  and  turned  away  as  if  every- 
thing was  normal." 

Then  a  soldier  asked,  "Well,  what'll  we  do 
with  'em?" 

"Kill  'm,"  another  answered. 

"I  heard  an  M60  go  off,"  says  Roberts,  "a 
light  machine  gun,  and  when  we  turned 
back  around,  all  of  them  and  the  kids  with 
them  were  dead." 

"The  yanlgans  were  doing  most  of  the 
shooting,"  says  Charles  West.  "I  call  them 
yanlgans  because  they  were  running  around 
doing  unnecessary  shooting.  In  a  lot  of  cases 
they  weren't  even  shooting  at  anything.  Some 
were  shooting  at  the  hootches  that  were  al- 
ready burning,  even  though  there  couldn't 
possibly  be  anything  alive  In  there. 

"The  guys  were  hollering  about  'slants.'  It 
wasn't  Just  the  young  guys,  older  guys  were 
shooting  too.  They  might  have  been  wild  for 
a  while,  but  I  don't  think  they  went  crazy. 
If  an  Individual  goes  crazy,  you  can't  reason 
with  him.  Once  everything  was  secured, 
everything  did  cease.  If  these  men  had  been 
crazy,  they  would  have  gone  on  killing 
people. 

"Most  of  the  men  In  our  squad  were  not 
reacting  in  a  violent  way.  We  were  with 
the  command  element  and  Captain  Medina 
was  with  us.  He  never  would  have  stood  to 
see  us  run  around  like  rookies.  He  would 
have  probably  ordered  a  court-martial  right 
on  the  spot." 

A  black  GI  told  Haeberle  he  couldn't 
stomach  it,  he  had  to  get  out  of  there.  Later 
Haeberle  and  Roberts  were  sitting  near  a 
ditch,  a  clump  of  bodies  off  to  the  left,  when 
they  heard  a  shot.  They  hit  the  ground, 
thlnlilng  it  was  a  sniper.  The  soldier  who  had 
wanted  to  get  out  of  there  had  shot  himself 
In  the  foot  with  a  .45.  Accidentally,  he  said. 
Captain  Medina  was  calling  in  a  "dust-off," 
a  helicopter,  to  take  him  out.  "He  shot  him- 
self purposely  to  get  out  of  there."  says 
Roberts,  "He  looked  happy  even  though  he'd 
shot  up  his  own  foot." 

SP5  John  Klnch.  who  is  still  on  active  duty 
in  Vietnam,  was  the  point  man  for  the  heavy 
weapKjns  squad.  "We  moved  Into  Plnkvllle 
and  found  another  stack  of  bodies  in  a  ditch. 
It  must  have  been  six  or  seven  feet  deep 
and  they  were  level  with  the  top  of  It.  One 
body,  an  old  man,  had  a  'C  carved  on  his 
chest. 

"Captain  Medina  was  right  In  front  of  us. 
Colonel  Barker,  the  task  force  commander, 
was  overhead  In  his  helicopter.  He  came 
through  over  the  radio  saying  he  had  got 
word  from  the  medevac  chopper  there  were 
bodies  lying  everywhere  and  what  was  going 
on.  I  heard  Captain  Medina  tell  him,  "I  don't 
know  what  they  are  doing.  The  first  platoon's 
in  the  lead.  I  am  trying  to  stop  It.' 


"Just  after  that  he  called  the  flrj*  Pj»^° 

and  said.  'That's  enough  shooting  for  today^ 

•■colonel  Barker  called  down  for  a  body 

count  and  Medina  got  back  on  the  horn  and 

<»iri   'I  have  a  body  count  of  310. 

At  5  am  Haeberle  and  Roberts  got  Into 
thfvlllag^ltself.  on  the  outsklrU  they  met 
cantaln  Medina.  Roberts  said  Medina  told 
him  th^re  had  been  85  killed  in  action  so  far. 
^auo'sald  company  ^  had  taken  20s- 
nects  One  of  them,  an  old  man,  said  many 
^loone  had  been  in  the  village  the  night 
before  but  had  left  at  dawn. 

Hms  were  being  torched  with  cigarette 
UKhters  one  soldier  with  a  90-pound  pack 
il;  cuttlriK  down  corn-stalks  one  by  one 
I^;  GiTwere  going  through  the  civmans 
helonelnes  looking  for  weapons.  One  soldier 
wlL^e^plng  the  civilians'  plasters.  There 
w^e  two'^dead  water  buffalo  anditwo  calves 

"'^"fll^wThat  you've  got  to  «?estroy^^^« 
enemy's  resources."  says  Roberts.  "It's  an  old 
tS  and  a  good  one.  Sherman's  march  to 
t?^P  sea  You'vejust  got  to.  We  saw  soldiers 
drag  a  bS?  from  a  lut  and  throw  it  In  a 

wen  to  destroy  the  water  f  PP^y.^^^J^^f  ^ 
and  stabbed  all  the  animals,  which  were,  in 
effect,  VC  support  units." 

one  soldier  was  stabbing  a  calf  over  and 
over  again.  Blood  was  coming  from  the  calf  s 
not^  The  calf  tried  to  move  toward  the 
mo^he?  cow  The  OI  was  enjoying  It  and 
stabbed  again  with  a  bayonet  which  he  d 
S^ff  ms  rifle,  soldiers  stood  around  and 
^tehed.  Others  were  killing  the  baby  pigs 
and  all  the  other  cows. 

.•God"  says  Roberts,  "those  cows  died 
hard  They  had  them  in  small  pens.  'They  d 
sh^t  theL-paff,  paff,  and  the  cow'd  Just 
go  moo.  Then  paff,  paff.  paff,  moo. 

A  GI  was  running  down  a  trail,  chasing 

^TUJ^lwo^mmtary-age  males  running 
acrL^he  field  about  500  meters  av^V."  says 
^h^es  west.  "I  yelled,  ' Do^^Jf-f^S^^^ 
but  neither  of  them  stopped.  At  thU  distance 

Sl.  so™  of  the  p.»pl.  »M  .«  io»m«.J 
Bon  unit  they  (Han't  onamtuia  «h»t  «M 

rs^.'srny-sfv.s'issir.rs'ass 
E^we^yrtSt  tUf  nr»rvs 

^ne  ^d  NOTth  Vietnamese  troope  there  and 
S^ey   had   gone  toward  the  ocean  by 

^^Srrirfemrbts  a  hideously  small  a.t 
of  compassion.  "A  GI  went  up  to  a  Httle  boy 
wh^^badly  mangled  up,  and  put  a  blan- 

^l;r[^T  Colburn  wa.  the  gunner  on  a 
heucouter  flying  reconnaissance  over  the 
Mr  a?S  ■■Outelde  the  village,"  he  recalte, 
?Stw  a  VC  ^1h  carbine  and  P^^^^^'^l 
J;t  ^v    we  came  back  near   Mylal  and 

what  had  happened. 

"Our  pUot  wanted  to  evacuate  so«°*  ^^^he 
wounded,  but  there  was  no  room  in  omt^^n- 
copter,  so  he  caUed  lor  gunships  to  help  out 
we  sDottcd  a  child.  We  went  down  and  our 
^e'wThl^brought  out  a  llttle^y  about  2 
years  old.  He  seemed  to  be  in  shock. 

"About  50  meters  away  there  was  a  bunkw 
withTor\5  P~P^^  we  caU«l  for  ^n^mps 

rhU^  n^p'tarT^rTmusTh^e  ^n 
76  or  80  people  in  a  dltch^ome  de«i.  some 
woundedThad  never  seen  so  many  people 
dead  in  one  place  before."  iaTid»<l 

Later  the  helicopter  returned  ap«»  }and^ 
in  a  paddy  near  Ueutenant  Galley's  platoon. 


TbA  nUot  KOt  out  and  motioned  for  Lieu 

S'op^^^t^'^^ut^-  --'^^^^^^^^^  wh\t 
hark  and  told  us,  'This  guy  isnt  very  "»fp» 

^S  tSe  way  we're  --f «  *^^„%^':^^*°'^' 
i»„t  T  rtrtn't  care    He  s  not  in  cnarge. 
^"charteTw^Vs  squad  saw  a  "">«  boy  ^^ut 
10  feet  away.  The  boy  was  crying.  He  naa 
Sen  shoMn  the  arm  and  lef-P^crC'd 
^e  child  Charles  Gruver  had  described^ 
^de^/^  a  OI  said,  "what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  that  kid  up  there?"  radioman 

^"Tal  ^^y'f  r°tiin^ng"nSr4\yTlays 
Wes?  "I  w^  thTnWng  about  the  security  of 
mfown  men.  I  said  to  rnyseUt^^  a  bad 
7t\-„^  that  all  these  people  had  to  be  Kinea. 
But  ff  I^  to  sa^^at  at  that  time  I  actual- 
?y  felt  aTh^e  lot  of  sorrow  for  the  people, 

^Tn'oTdTapa--n   -as   ^ound   hiding    H^ 

m'HfifH7:^^r?[f^^ 
-cM^rmrrdnTkr^^^^^^ 

?hTng"T' aSed°lomethlng  off^  Somebody 
«ted'  Captain  Medina  what  to  do  with  the 
ma^and'^Jay  Roberts  heard  the  captain  say, 

'■'cap^r  Medina    walked    away.    Roberts 

4lren\rdS%rMTir£>^^^ 
-.r'^^Ki^rre^urr^^^t 

™us  Vdfd  rar'-sre'^fyr^cXof ; 
t^lo  Cl  say  tSey  had  received  sniper  fire^ 
Sy  told  clptaln  Medina  they  were  going 
to  tty  to  get  in  position  to  zap  the  sniper. 
Bu^I  heard  all  that  on  the  radio.' 
^"  I  remember  this  man  and  bis  two  small 

.  \-t  o«ri  thA  bov  was  on  the  left,  au  t»  » 
Ken'the' GIs'Tust'opened  up  and  cut  them 

''Tfore  noon  Haeberle  and  RoberU  lef t  by 

rTur^h-Trat-E 

«Iif^rl^  heard  IcapLn  listening  to  a  ra^o 
fe^rt  The  "Sort  saw  125  Vletcong  had  been 
kffi  T^e  c^taln  didn't  know  anything 
S>m  tJe  tncid^ent,  but  he  laughed  ^ndfaW. 
"S,  probably  all  women  and  chll^en^ 

Later  back  at  base  camp,  ^est  talked  to 
Haeberle.  "He  said  ^l^^^?:'^^J^Z.7^nl 
S^°^ta'kriXTe1orif  pSes^f  this   I 

^-rslrd  L^w^lfn^rund^S?" 

people  f  °^l/,5!Jf^erl  a  whole  lot  of  OIs 
S  abom  tS.g  pictures  of  dead  bodi^. 
^  "Most  Of  us  felt  that  we  were  U.S.  govern- 

f sxTx?7air"  - -rLt  r  tSi^that 

J-Sr|Srerean-^^^^^ 
I-U^°S^nf£w.tobe^^^^^^ 

Ivl^y  man  that  was  on  that  operation^       ^^ 

"Th^   captured   three  weapons    Irlflesl- 

says^berte,  "40  rounds  of  mortar  ammo, 

^"wf^JughfTbout  Mylai  a  lot  after  we 

-£^^^ruhra\Ue*rrJ?^-Th^^^ 

'"••t^'viUage   wa.  heavily   fortified    with 


rice"  says  West.  "They  did  find  d«^«^^ 

E''»ror.t,rna'T^<.«»;-."r^, 
s^tS5.=u.%7«r^s^oS 

as  far  as  tunnels.  I  wouldn't  ^ow  »>«;au^^ 
checked  into  some  tunnels  and  I  ran  into 

'^''^ventually  we  reached  the  beach."  says 
John  Kin"ch""We  captur^  f our  susp^ts.  ^e 
kid    one  15  to  27,  one  40  to  55  and  a  giri 
,n  he?  twenties.  Tliey  were  being  beaten  md 
of  hard  and  the  kid  named  the  older  man 
«  a^NVA  platoon  leader.  Medina  drew  hU 
M   took  out  five  rounds  and  play^  Russian 
roulette  with  him.  Then  he  g^^bed  Wm  by 
the  hair  and  threw  him  up  against  a  tr«s. 
He  fired  two  shots  with  a  rifle,  closer  and 
closer  to  the  guy's  head,  then  aimed  straight 
atTlm  -Ae  £^y  must  have  been  very  scared 
because    he    started    rapping    like    hell^  He 
^urn^out  to  be  an  NVA  area  commander 
Then  Medina  had  a  picture  of  himself  taken 
JhUe  he  drank  from  a  coconut  wUh  one  hand 

Ld  held  a  big  sharp  1^"« JJ"^^^' *^1, '^o  I 
of   the  kid  who  was  gagged  and  Ued  to  a 

"""^Ten  we  got  back  to  LZ  Dome   gpU.n 

.^nrarrVn^n-ra^L'^eSr^^^^ 

—loS-lsTL'^x^'^^tS^- 

'^Ch\Tl^s"weTand"his  squad  stayed  in 
Mylal  untirabout  5  that  anernoon^ They 
^  M  ir,  thP  same  area  that  night  be- 
?:^^movlng*on  toTnd%letoong  nearer  the 
c^t  the  next  day.  Some  of  the  men  talk^ 
about   writing    their    congressmen    to   pro 

-^^^.rrs'rr.'nr™;?-^ 

wn""  t".  °n.my  w.nt.  w.  w.r.  ^  con- 
ri...ng  on  nna^i  ^.'^  •JfJ^r'm  . 

S:,?"fn^r-r'.  "»?'v,«n».L    .no 

c'"..r»a  4„'3s  »r  >."*tS 
g.n^^'S'sr.nnf.ror  «o.»«r' 

^i^L  sonpny  Is  not  th.  -Jf"  '  ".'^ 
It  Is  a  gowrnmeot  coma  where  o'™'"™ 

r::?.«Se-yj;?or-x."iis: 
3;  rth-re-^^-o=  r^-^.»"s 

the  massacre  at  Mylal. 

'""'r^e  Old  woman  recalls  she  was  ^uBt  be- 

'""'TS'had  been   m   the   village   befo«." 
mey   n»"     .,_,avs  brought  us  medicine 
she  says,     and  always  orous  known 

or  candy  for  the  chlldrenj^f  '«  b^,^  ^^^^ 
what  they  came  for  this  tune,  wc 

"'"^r.^   hit   through   the   shouider    ^d 

^^"'b^^f ™  Oal^h  tr'tSou^  tSe 
?rrd' w^he^ie?  fa^j;;e^  the  t^les^t 

^  "''^  t^ S'rt^  ^mS^"  hav^thouSt 
S^ry'nl  l^^'S^JXn  they  left  the  vil- 
''%  Sgh't'^nh  was  dead,  too,"  she  says. 
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"And  I  lay  In  the  Held  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  people  came  from  nearby  villages 
to  help  viB." 

They  were  taken  to  a  Vietnamese  hospital 
where  they  stayed  four  months.  With  the 
exception  of  Ooah's  6-year-old  brother,  who 
miraculously  wai  not  hit,  everyone  else  In 
the  family  was  killed.  When  she  was  sent  to 
the  resetUement  village,  other  survivors  from 
Mylal  told  Nguygen  Thl  Doc  they  had 
counted  370  dead.  Her  voice  gets  excited  when 
she  recalls  the  number  and  then  trails  off- 
there  Is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Down  the  path  In  the  settlement  live  two 
other  women,  both  of  them  widows  of  Truong 
Van  Vlnh,  a  71 -year-old  farmer.  The  younger 
wife  had  gone  to  the  market  at  another  vil- 
lage the  day  of  the  attack.  But  the  older 
woman  and  Vlnh  were  sitting  Inside  his 
hut,  cringing  from  the  arltllery  barrage  that 
had  been  pounding  near  the  village  for  hours. 
When  It  stopped,  the  old  woman  looked  out 
and  saw  many  Americans  walking  through 
the  village.  Vlnh  left  the  hut  to  see  what 
was  happening. 

"When  he  got  outside  the  door,  the  old 
woman  says,  "there  was  a  shot,  and  I  heard 
him  fall  to  the  ground.  The  soldiers  came  In 
and  saw  me,  and  motioned  for  me  to  come 
outside.  One  of  them  lifted  his  rUIe  to  shoot 
me.  but  another  group  of  Americans  sitting 
around  jhe  well  shouted  to  him  and  he 
walked' away."  The  woman  ran  back  Into 
the  hut  where  she  hid  for  hours. 

All  of  the  Mylal  villagers  who  talked  of  the 
Incident  said  they  could  hear  the  Americans 
shouting  when  they  arrived,  but  the  only 
words  they  could  understand  were  "VC," 
"VC."  The  villagers  deny  there  were  any  Vlet- 
cong  In  the  village,  though  American  battle 
reports  for  the  day  indicated  sniper  fire  and 
resistance  had  been  directed  against  the 
American  units  for  some  time  before  they  en- 
tered the  village.  The  entire  coastal  strip  of 
Quangngal  province  has  been  a  battleground 
for  most  of  the  war.  Even  today  the  area 
around  Mylal  is  frequently  visited  by  the 
Vletcong. 

One  of  the  few  male  survivors  from  Mylal 
Is  Truong  Quang  An,  a  wizened  peasant  who 
looks  much  older  than  his  59  years.  "When 
we  saw  the  helicopters  landing,"  he  says.  "I 
ran  with  my  two  nephews  to  the  family  shel- 
ter outside  the  hut."  The  shelter  Is  no  more 
than  a  four-  or  flve-foot  hole  covered  with 
thatch  and  a  wooden  pallet.  An  dropped  In 
first  and  the  nephews  took  their  place  on 
the  outer  edge,  closest  to  the  entrance. 

"We  heard  the  soldiers  walking  through 
the  village  and  when  they  saw  the  shelt^, 
they  stopped.  One  of  them  could  see  Inside, 
and  he  pointed  his  rifle  at  close  range  and 
shot  both  my  nephews."  Then  the  soldiers 
moved  on  to  the  next  hut,  and  An  could 
hear  Mylal  burning  as  he  curled  up  In  the 
darkness,  sheltered  beneath  the-  bodies  of 
the  two  young  men. 


unfortunate  for  the  Nation's  ooal  miners, 
unfortunate  for  the  labor  movement,  and 
unfortunate  for  the  Labor  Department 
itself. 

Coal  miners  should  expect  the  right 
to  elect  their  own  oflBcers  without  harass- 
ment and  without  undue  interference  by 
the  Labor  Department.  They  should  ex- 
pect that  the  Department  will  remain 
out  of  their  affairs  unless  there  is  clear 
evidence  of  wrongdoing,  and  then  that 
such  evidence  is  collected  and  used  ac- 
cording to  the  applicable  statutes. 

American  labor  looks  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment as  a  friend,  as  a  governmental 
voice.  But,  they  must  resent  meddling  in 
their  internal  affairs,  even  if  such  med- 
dling is  done  for  the  highest  motives.  We 
of  the  Congress  must  raise  our  voices 
against  such  meddling  because  it  inter- 
feres with  the  right  of  American  work- 
ers, and  indeed  threatens  the  entire  fab- 
ric of  "the  free  society.  Union  ofiBcers  and 
policies  are  the  province  of  union  mem- 
bers, not  Federal  ofQcials. 

Finally,  the  role  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  been  compromised.  It  has  be- 
come a  spokesman  for  one  side  of  the 
controversy,  and  thus  incapable  of  ren- 
dering the  objective  treatment  to  both 
sides  that  the  law  demands.  If  this  action 
is  a  forenmner  of  similar  activity,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  be  destroyed. 

We  of  the  Congress  should  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  this  action  by  the  Labor 
Department.  If  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  forthcoming,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  hold  hearings  and  bring  the  Depart- 
ment's top  OfQcials  before  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  for  questioning 
on  the  matter. 


THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  INJECTS 
ITSELF  INTO  THE  UMWA  ELEC- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Labor 
Department  has  injected  itself  into  the 
UMWA  election.  It  has  done  so  by  the  is- 
suance of  the  preliminary  report  on  al- 
leged misconduct  on  the  part  of  certain 
union  officials,  and  misreporting  of  cer- 
tain financial  transactions  of  the  union. 
What  has  come  forth  from  the  Depart- 
ment reads  more  like  a  campaign  docu- 
ment than  serious  inquiry  by  an  impar- 
tial governmental  agency. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 


CmZENS  SHOULD  BE  ADVISED  OP 
THE  PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRESS 
IN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  FILTH 

T!ie  SPEAE:ER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recagnized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
other  incident  brings  about  a  quicker  or 
more  outraged  letter  to  a  Congressman 
than  a  constituent's  receipt  of  unsolicited 
pornography  in  the  mail. 

The  man  or  woman  whose  family  has 
become  the  target  of  lurid  advertise- 
ments for  pornography  is  puzzled — and 
rightfully  so— that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, an  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, would  be  the  deliverer  of  such 
material. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  a  constituent 
who  wants  immediate  action  that  the 
Congress  is  searching  for  ways  to  stop 
the  flow  of  obscenity  and  still  protect  the 
right  of  free  speech. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  been  trying 
several  approaches  to  stem  this  flow  of 
fllth  from  an  increasingly  aggressive 
pornography  industry — and  we  have 
been  having  some  success. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  a  long  way 
from  reaching  a  satisfactory  balance  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  free  speech 
and  freedom  from  pornography.  The  in- 
creasing number  of  complaints  to  my  of- 
fice indicates  to  me  that  it  is  Congress' 


responsibility  to  move  through  the  ava- 
lanche of  proposed  legislation  before  us 
and  fashion  a  meaningful  law  which  will 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  the  residents  of 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana advised  of  the  problems  and  the 
progress,  I  have  sent  two  reports  on  the 
subject  to  a  large  number  of  constituents, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Lee  HAMa;,TON,  April   14. 

1969) 

There  Is  a  growing  voice  of  concern  across 
the  country  over  the  Increasing  amount  of 
obscene  material  that  seems  to  be  creeping 
Into  films,  publications  and  the  malls. 

The  public's  rising  Indignation  Is  reflected 
In  the  fact  that  an  Increasing  number  of 
complaints  are  being  received  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Last  year  165,000  com- 
plaints were  received  by  postal  authorities.  In 
1967  there  were  140,000  complaints  about  ob- 
jectionable material.  Congressmen,  too,  have 
been  receiving  an  Increasing  number  of  com- 
plaints about  this  situation. 

The  response  In  Congress  has  been  the  In- 
troduction of  a  number  of  bills  aimed  at 
curbing  the  distribution  of  objectionable  ma- 
terials through  the  mall.  Pew  have  passed, 
however,  because  of  the  probability  that  the 
setting  of  arbitrary  standards  of  acceptable 
or  non-acceptable  materials  encounters  the 
Constitution's  guarantee  of  free  speech.  Per- 
sonal feelings  must  be  set  aside.  The  deter- 
mination of  whether  material  Is  obscene  de- 
pends upon  the  law. 

The  fact  Is,  proving  publications,  films, 
pictures  or  books  to  be  obscene  In  the  courts 
is  very  difficult  to  do.  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
a  series  of  decisions  on  the  release  of  ma- 
terials, has  ruled  that  obscenity  must  be 
proved  on  these  three  factors : 

1.  The  material  must  be  patently  offensive 
to  community  standards,  not  merely  a  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  community. 

2.  The  material  must  be  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value. 

3.  The  material  must  appeal  predominately 
to  a  prurient  interest  In  sex. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  further  that 
each  of  these  three  criteria  Is  applied  Inde- 
pendently; the  social  value  of  questioned  ma- 
terial can  neither  be  weighed  against — or 
cancelled — ^by  its  prurient  appeal  or  patent 
oflenslveness.  For  example,  even  If  a  publica- 
tion possesses  a  modiciun  of  social  value  It 
U  protected  by  the  law.  Publication  cannot 
be  prohibited  merely  because  It  offends  the 
general  public.  It  must  be  completely  devoid 
of  redeeming  social  value. 

This,  then,  demonstrates  the  lengths  to 
which  the  federal  government  Is  required 
to  go,  under  present  law,  before  excludmg 
offensive  sex  materials  from  the  mails. 

The  Congress  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  left,  then,  with  four  means  of  ap- 
proaching the  question  of  dealing  with  ob- 
scene or  pornographic  materials: 

1.  Investigation.  None  of  the  firms  in- 
volved in  the  distribution  of  objectionable 
materials  Is  anxious  to  be  Investigated  by 
a  Federal  agency.  Investigations,  then,  be- 
come a  deterrent  to  the  distribution  of  por- 
nography. 

2.  Administrative  Action.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  moved  In  recent  years  to 
stop  firms  from  peddling  blatantly  obscene 
materials,  ordering  that  the  materials  be  re- 
turned to  the  sender  and  that  no  postal  note 
or  money  order  may  be  paid  to  the  sender. 

3.  Pandering.  A  bill  passed  In  the  90th 
Congress  gives  the  individual  addressee  au- 
thority to  ask  that  he  and  members  of  his 
family  receive  no  mail  of  any  kind  from 
questionable  senders.  Violation  of  this  re- 
quest may  result  in  a  fine  or  imprisonment  of 
the  sender. 

4.  Judicial  Action.  Several  cases  have  re- 
cently been  successfully  prosecuted  tcx  vio- 


lation of  the  criminal  postal  obscenity  stat- 

"*ttingres8lonal  committees  are  waiting  for 
theTompletion  of  a  study  by  the  CommU- 
sion  on  Pornography  and  Obscenity,  which 
ts  looking  into  existing  laws;  the  methods 
by  wS  objectionable  materials  axe  being 
sint  and  the  effects  of  pornography  upon 
^iety  generaUy.  The  study  was  ordered  to 
^tSie  how  to  deal  with  the^o^ng 
traffic   in   these   undesirable   materials   and 

determine  what  legislation  Is  needed^^ 

The  congress,  then,  continues  to  wrestle 
with  the  perplexing  problems  of  stopping 
Xcene  materials.  No  clear  and  complete 
answers  are  In  sight,  but  we  must  continue 
to  study  and  pursue  a  constitutional  means 
to  limit  the  traffic  In  obscenity  and  por- 
nography. 

Washington  Report 


(By  Congressman  Lee  H.  Hampton, 
December  1,  1969) 

What  prompts  the  quickest  expression  of 
outrage  to  a  Congressman? 

If  the  mall  to  my  office  Is  any  gauge,  it  is 
the  receipt  through  the  mall  of  axi  unsolic- 
ited advertisement  for  pornography.  I  have 
been  receiving  an  increasing  number  of  com- 
plaints from  Ninth  District  residents  who 
have  been  the  targets  for  «J'"V^*"*'f ?,.l« 
objectionable  reading  matter,  films,  pictures 

and  such.  ^      _  „4.. 

This  problem  is  not  unique  to  South- 
eastern Indiana,  by  any  means.  The  Post 
Office  Department  reports  that  more  thwx 
240.000  complaints  were  received  1^  "*«  "" 
nionth  pert<Jd.  July  1968.  to  July  1969.  It  Is 
estimat^  that  about  50  million  Pieces  of 
Dornographlc  materials  are  mailed  each  year. 
Authorities  say  95  percent  of  the  com- 
plaints have  been  against  18  major  ^affickere 
in  pornography.  Of  the  18.  one  t^^s  been 
convicted  of  sending  obscene  material 
through  the  mall.  11  have  been  ^dieted  and 
evidence  relating  to  the  mailing  actlvltl«,  of 
the  remaining  six  Is  In  the  hands  of  U.S. 
attorneys.  .      .»,_ 

In  addition  to  increased  efforts  under  the 
criminal  postal  obscenity  law.  Postal  authori- 
ties also^e  acting  under  clvll-admlnlstra- 
tlve  postal  laws  which  permit  the  holding 
and  the  return  of  mall  addressed  to  kno^ 
traffickers  m  pornography.  During  the  last 
nine  months.  170  unlawful  orders  weje  ob- 
tained against  foreign  obscenity  dealers 
under  clvll-administratlve  statutes. 

The  Attorney  General's  Office  reports  that 
large  scale  pornography  dealers  are  being  in- 
dicted at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  month^ 
Aside  from  the  foregoing,  the  Postinaster 
General  recentiy  took  steps  to  close  the  post 
office  boxes  of  dealers  In  PO"io8'*P^,\<'  ™^ 
terials.  Some  of  these  dealers  have  chaUenged 
the  Department's  right  to  do  so  In  the  courts, 
and  this  litigation  Is  In  progress. 

The  public's  growing  outrage,  meanwhile, 
has  brought  new  pressure  on  the  Oongress  to 
legislate  pornography  out  of  the  maUs.  More 
than  200  anti-obscenity  bUls  have  been  In- 
troduced m  this  session  of  Congress  and 
hearings  on  these  measures  have  had  to  be 
Jrolonfed  to  permit  a  large  number  of  Con- 
CTessmln  to  testify  personally  before  the 
committees  studying  this  problem. 

Prom  this  avalanche  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  WU  P^s^ 
until  next  year,  however.  The  shaping  of 
final  legislation  will  be  difficult  because  it 
wUl  have  to  meet  the  Constitution's  guaran- 
tee of  free  speech.  Under  Supreme  Comrt 
euidellnes.  material  cannot  be  considered 
Sbscene  unless  It  is  totaUy  witiiout  redeem- 
ing social  importance;  unless  It  appeals  sole- 
lyto  a  prurient  interest  in  sex,  and  unlMS 
it  aflronte  aU  contemporary  community 
standards.  .  , 

Meanwhile,  tiae  Post  Office  DeP"^«'?»  l* 
utilizing  legislation  passed  in  1967  which 
permits  famines  to  remove  themselves  from 
the  maUlng  lists  of  POf^oBraphers^  PamlU« 
receiving  advertisements  which  they  believe 


too  provocative  or  objectionable  now  may  re- 
quert  a  prohibitory  order  in  whicn  the  poet- 
Siaeter  directs  the  maUer  to  remove  the 
famUy's  name  from  any  list  the  mailer  owns, 
controls  or  rents.  U,  after  30  days,  there  are 
further  mailings,  the  famUy  must  bring  this 
violation  to  the  attention  of  the  postmaster, 
who  then  initiates  legal  proceedings. 

The  Post  Office  Department  reporte  tnat 
nearly  200.000  prohibitory  orders  were  Issued 
against  pornography  dealers  in  the  last  nine 
months,  and  more  than  2.000  cases  of  viola- 
tions have  been  referred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral fOT  action.  .j.„* 
So  serious  is  the  problem  that  President 
Nixon  has  sent  to  Congress  a  message  calling 
for   adoption   of    three   new   legislative   ap- 
proaches to  curb  the  flow  of  obscenity  In  the 
malls.  The  first  would  prohibit  outright  the 
sending  of  offensive  sex  materials  to  any  chUd 
under    18.   The  second  would  prohibit   the 
sending  of  advertising  designed  w  appeal  to 
a  prurient  interest  in  sex.  The  third  would 
give  the  citizen  the  right  to  file  notice  with 
the  Post  Office  Department  that  no  sexually- 
oriented  advertisements  should  be  delivered 

to  his  home.  .  ,_  „         .„ 

What  is  needed  Immediately,  1  believe,  U 
legislation  such  as  I  have  Introduced  which 
would  prohibit  the  mailing  of  objectionable 
materials  unless  the  adult  occupant  requests 
such  materials.  The  legislation  would  require 
the  mailer  to  first  ask  permission  before 
sending  sexually-oriented  advertisements. 
The  mailer  would  risk  heavy  flnes  and/or 
imprisonment  by  sending  unsoUclted  ad- 
vertisements. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  ZwACH. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 
Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Ayres  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carter. 

Mr  Horton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  instances 
Mr.  ESCH. 
Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Wiggins. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instsmces. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Feighan,  for  1  hour,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  QuiE,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  for  30  mmutes, 
today,  foUowing  the  special  order  of  Mr. 
Quie;  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers)  ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : )  .    . 
Mr  Schwengel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Halpern,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr   Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Clark,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  tnily 
enrolled  a  biU  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HR  14159.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water,  pollution  con- 
trol and  power  development.  Including  the 
Cori>s  of  Englneers-^lvll.  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration. ti»e  Bureau  of  Rf<=lf««"f«- 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  In- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Pickle  following  the  remarks  of 

Mr.  COLMER. 

Mr.  Olsen  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  .  . 

Mr  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on   his  reservation  of  objection 

earlier  today.  ,**»,„  ^ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.   MYERS)    and  to   include 
extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  GuDE. 
Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn.  

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordmgiy 
(at  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  Hoi^  ad- 
journed untU  Monday,  December  8,  1969. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLU-HONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  ttie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Ooeratlons.  S.  740.  An  act  to  establish  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanlsh-Speaklng  People,  and  5°' other  pur- 
poses; witii  amendments  <B*PtNo^  91-699)^ 
Referi-ed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communioations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
'1385.  A  letter  fr<Mn  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Porce,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  Air  Porce  officers  above  the  grade  of 
major  receiving  night  pay  as  of  October  31, 
1969.  by  grade  and  age,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  37  U.S.C.  301(g) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1386.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmltUng  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  and  administration 
of  the  community  action  program  under 
title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  Chicago,  111.,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1387.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  strengthen  procedures 
for  managing  certain  delinquent  borrower 
accounts,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1388.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  October  31,  1969,  pursuant  to 
the  proVBlona  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
munlcatlbhs  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1389.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  feglslatlon  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement 
of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Barkett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.   MooRHEAD,   Mr.   Stephens,   Mr. 
St    Germain,     Mr.     Gonzalez,    Mr. 
MiNiSH,    Mr.    Hanna,    Mr.    Gettys, 
Mr.  Annttnzio,  Mr.  Rkes.  Mr.  Gali- 
FIANAKIS,   Mr.    BEvn-L,   Mr.   Griftin, 
Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  and  Mr.  Harrington)  : 
H.R.  15091.  A  bill  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  fight  Inflation,  to  help  housing,  small 
business,  and  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEIGHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adoabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  AKOERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Button, 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Parb- 
STEIN,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Priedel,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hanna,  and  Mr.  Harrington)  : 
H.R.  15092.  A  bin  to  revUe  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEIGHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Leogett.  Mr.  McKneally.  Mr.  Mad- 
den, Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts,    Mr.    Ottingir,    Mr. 


Powell,  Mr.  Rkes,   Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  RUPPE,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey.  Ur.  Tikrnan,  and 
Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  15093.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PEIGHAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Vanik  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
HJi.  15094.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  (3ominlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin) : 
HJI.  15095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent  across- 
the-board  Increase  In  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  '^ 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
HJI.  15096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  health  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  15097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title,  which 
restores  to  local  school  boards  their  con- 
stitutional power  to  administer  the  public 
schools  committed  to  their  charge,  confers 
on  parents  the  right  to  choose  the  public 
schools  their  children  attend,  secures  to 
children  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
schools  chosen  by  their  parents,  and  makes 
effective  the  right  of  public  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  to  serve  In  the  schools 
in  which  they  contract  to  serve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  15098.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LENNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moshsr)  : 
H.R.   15099.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  In 
establishing  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.  15100.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  uses 
of   the   names   of   members   of   the   Armed 
Forces  who  have  died  as  a  result  of  combat 
action,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  15101.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  consumer,  labor, 
and   small    business   representation  on   ad- 
visory committees  under  the  coordination  of 
Federal   Recording   Services,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.    Harrington.    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr. 
Fulton    of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.    Ed- 
wards 0/  California,  Mr.  Praser.  and 
Mr.  CoNYERS) : 
H.R.  15102.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Drug  Test- 
ing and  Evaluation  Center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

H.R.  15103.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 

States  Code,  to  restrict  the  malUng  of  credit 

cards;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

HJI.  16104.  A  blU  to  modify  the  project 


for  Llbby  Dam,  Kootenai  River,  Mont.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJI.  16106.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  15106.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  dUtrlbutlon  of  the  costs  of  high- 
way programs,  and  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enues for  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.     VANIK     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Braoemas,   Mr.    Conyers,   Mr.   Dad- 
dario,  Mr.  DioGS,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Matsunaoa,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Philbin,     Mr. 
SisK,    Mr.   Stanton,   Mr.    Nnc,   and 
Mr.  Barrett)  : 
H.R.  15107.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase,  In  the  case  of 
Individuals  having  40  or  more  quarters  of 
coverage,  the  number  of  years  which  may  be 
disregarded  in  computing  such  Individual's 
average  monthly  wage,  and  to  provide  that, 
for  benefit  computation  purposes,  a  man's  In- 
sured status  and  average  monthly  wage  will 
be  figiured  on  the  basis  of  an  age-62  cutoff 
(the  same  as  presently  provided  In  the  case 
of  women) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Burton 
of  California,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dellen- 
back,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr. 
Edwards   of   California,   Mr.   Hath- 
away,  Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Lloyd,   Mr.   Mayne,   Mr. 
McKneally.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Robison,    Mr.    Roe, 
Mr.    Ryan,    Mr.    Shriver.    and    Mr. 
Williams)  : 
HJI.  15108.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act  a 
new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney  dU- 
ease  and  kidney-related  diseases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   GALIFIANAKIS    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bevill)  : 
H.R.  15109.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Deposit    Insurance   Act   to   require   insiu-ed 
banks  to  maintain  certain  records,  to  require 
that  certain  transactions  In  U.S.  currency 
be  reported  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.  Res.  738.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  troop  deployment  In  Europe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    PEPPER    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Grdtiths,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr. 
Wiggins,   and   Mr.   Denney)  : 
H.  Res.  739.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the  House  of  Representatives   that  the 
President  be  requested  to  direct  that  a  study 
relating  to  the  use  of  marihuana  be  under- 
taken within  the  executive  branch;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfay,  December  4,  1969 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  15110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
Fruscella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  15111.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Roxton, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  o'clock  ajn 
and  was  caUed  to  order  by  the  President 

P'^T^rSlain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R  Elson  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  pause  am|d  the 
season's  pageantry  of  tapestry  and  tln- 
sefof  mirth  and  music,  of  the  gay  laugh- 
ter of  Uttle  children  and  the  hard  work 
of  men  we  pray  Thee  to  put  the  advent 
expStion  in  our  souls.  As  we  dedicate 
oS  Uves  to  Thee  this  day  and  offer  unto 
?hee  the  work  of  this  Chamber,  open  our 
Srts  to  receive  the  Spirit  of  Him  about 
whom  it  is  written,  "the  government  shaU 
be  upon  His  shoulder:  and  His  name  shall 
h«   called   Wonderful.   CounseUor,   the 
Mighty  God  the  Everiasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace."  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  heretofore  entered,  the  Sena- 
te? from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes.  4,    ^11 
Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  ^^U 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  briefly 
without  losing  any  of  his  time? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 

the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  wea 

nesday   December  3.  1969.  be  dispensed 

^^The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OT  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
Sh  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pubUc  works  appropria- 
tion conference  report,  there  be  a  penod 
for  the  transaction  of  routme  morning 
business  with  a  time  limitation  of  3  mm- 
utes  on  statements  in  connection  there- 
with. ^  TTTSfV, 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMirTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENA^  SESSION-OBJECTION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  am  compelled  to  object  to  that  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  entered. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Tiffi  ^rer^ 

WORKS.  AND  A  FREE  PRESS 
Mr    GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
memorable  essay,  the  late  Judge  Learned 
Hand  once  wrote: 

The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  that  is 
not  too  sure  that  It  U  right. 

We  Should  remember  this  dictum  when 
we  d^uss  the  Vice  President's  criticisms 
of  the  news  media;  and  he  might  have 
done  well  to  have  borne  it  in  mind  him- 

self  J- 

in  debating  the  role  of  the  news  media 
in  our  society,  let  us  strive  to  keep  the 
level  of  debate  high  and  the  level  of  our 

voices  low.  _4„v.*  *n 

The  Vice  President  had  every  right  to 
speak  out  if  he  felt  the  networks  were 
not  being  fair.  If  the  media  are  entitled 
to  express  reservations  about  Govern- 
ment poUcies.  then  certainly  high  offi- 
cials of  Government  are  entitled  to  ex- 
press their  own  reservations  concerning 
media  policies.  .     .    „^„ 

Mr.  AGNEW  has.  moreover,  raised  some 
important  questions  that  have  been  trou- 
bling thoughtful  observers  of  the  tele 
vision  industry  for  years— and  we  are 
Sdebted  to  him  for  that.  It  is  regretteble 
however,  that  he  discussed  these  ques- 
tions in  a  manner  that  was  not  partic- 
ulariy  conducive  to  rational  debate. 

The  Vice  President  has  advocated  a 
"majoritarian"  concept  of  news  analysis 
with  which  I  cannot  agree.  The  tone  and 
SplicaTlons  of  some  of  his  statements 
leave  me  deeply  troubled. 

The  major  point  of  the  Vice  President  s 
add?L  s^ms  to  be  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  news-other  than  editonals 
clearly  labeled  as  such— should  some 
how  be  more  "representative"  of  a  col- 
lective point  of  view  generally  shared  by 
aU  or  most  Americans.  In  his  words: 

The  views  of  this  (network  ne^l  ^^-^^^^^ 
do  not  represent  the  views  of  America.  That 
^°why  suchTgreat  gulf  existed  between  how 
Ih^nltlon  recilved  the  Presidents  address- 
and  how  the  networks  received  It. 

AS  with  other  American  Institutions,  per- 
haps U  if  time  that  the  networks  were  made 
S  responsive  to  the  people  they  serve. 

This  view  overiooks  the  real  purpose 
of  news  analysis.  It  is  not  to  convey  an 
official  line,  nor  te  try  to  capture  the 
popular  mood  of  the  moment.  It  is  to 
provide  information,  stimulate  thought, 
and  enable  individuals  to  make  their  own 
judgments  intelligenUy. 

The  news  media  have  always  sought  to 
fulfill  an  important  and  sensitive  func- 
tion in  providing  analytical  and  mter- 
pretative  reporting  to  citizens  of  a  free 

"^if'^a  complex  political  worid,  news 
often  becomes  an  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble tSe  of  unrelated  events.  News 
analySs  has  the  role  of  presenting  events 
to  fhe  context  of  prior  developm^its  and 
of  separating  rhetoric  from  reality.  It 
should  illuminate  the  news  and  st^n^n 
issues  frequently  blurred  by  the  "official- 
ese" of  Government. 


New  analysis,  in  short,  is  a  process 
dSed  to  enable  the  people  to  see  more 
clearly  the  issues  involved.  .^„^„^ 

Because  news  analysis  goes  beyond 
mere  reporting,  it  must  venture  mto^*^| 
realm  of  judgment  and  opimon.  If  a 
commentator  simply  recites  a  new  ad- 
ministration proposal,  he  becomes  noth- 
ing more  than  an  extension  of  the 
Government's  press  spokesman.  U,  how- 
ever he  tries  to  give  the  viewer  some 
intelUgible  picture  of  the  political  back- 
S?und  of  the  proposal  and  of  its  chances 
for  passage  in  Congress,  he  must  then 
exercise  Judgment. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  line  beyond  which 
news  analysis  ceases  to  be  analysis  and 
Secomes  editorializing.  It  is  a  line  which 
a  news  analyst  should  take  care  not  to 
cross  It  is.  however,  a  blurred  line  and 
thus  one  which  even  the  best  news  Mia- 
lysts  may  inadvertently  overstep.  It  is 
truly  difficult  to  say  precisely  where  in- 
formative political  analysis  ends  and 
argumentative  political  persuasion  be- 

^elevision  news  programs  must  oper- 
ate under  severe  limitations  of  time  in 
eSttag  and  selecting  news  film  for  v^ew- 
fS  T^ls  process  likewise  involves  diffi- 
cult and  sensitive  Judgments 

The  Vice  President  contended  that  the 
networks   displayed   a   systematic   a^d 
hostile  bias  against  President  Nixon  s 
Vietnam  speech. 
The  facts  do  not  bear  this  out. 
Federal  CommumcaUons  Con^lssl^ 
rhairman    Dean    Burch    has    rejeciea 
SXt  the  networks  ^owedsys^- 
atic  bias  in  their  handling  of  the  f  resi 
dent  s  s'p^ch.  in  a  recent  declMon  sup- 
nnrtPd  bv  all  the  members  of  the  corn- 
Son  he  has  ruled  that  the  network' 
SSrage  of  the  President's  speech  met 
Sr?Sulrement  of  the  FCC's  "fairness 
doctrS?^    that   broadcasters    devote    a 
sSSsSitlal  amount  of  time  for  presenU- 
tlon  of  contrasting  views. 

It  becomes  apparent,  when  one  con- 
siders network  television  reporting  dur- 
iM  the  11  months  of  this  administration. 
Tat  much  effort  has  been  made  tea, 
sure  that  Its  views  on  a  wide  variety  oi 
issues  have  been  well  represented. 

During  this  period,  the  three  n^jor 
national  news  Interview  shows-Meet  the 
Press  Face  the  Nation,  and  Issues  ana 
ASeS-featured  spok^men  f or  toe 
administration  on  more  than  40  occa 
slons  They  Included  each  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  as  weU  as  other 
high  administration  officials. 

""^During  the  same  ^^^'^^-'^^^mrink 
clpal  national  news  weekUes— Time  ana 
Newsweek-have  15  times  headlined  Mr. 
Sn  S^  other  members  of  his  adram- 
istration  as  cover  subjects  , 

When  for  Instance,  the  Prudent 
nuSe  Ws  successful  trip  around  the 
^rld  last  spring,  the  networks  devoted 
r^at  d^l  of  prime  time  to  his  journ^- 
This  included  Uve  coverage  of  his  visit 
to  RuSaSa  and  the  Preempting  of  rUgM- 
Sne  programing  in  order  to  carry  Mr. 
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Nixon's  return  to  Washington— for  an 
affair  that  proved  to  be  largely  cere- 
monial. •     .,  ^ 

When,  to  cite  another  example,  the 
President  addressed  the  Nation  on  his 
welfare  proposals,  the  three  major  net- 
works, far  from  providing  any  instant 
analysis  of  their  own,  featured  three 
members  of  the  President's  own  cabinet 
to  comment  on  his  address.  In  this  in- 
stance, a  persuasive  case  can  be  made 
that  the  networks  failed  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  of  providing  their  view- 
ers with  independent  analysis  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plan. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  searcmng  and 
provocative  discussion  of  the  issues,  there 
will  Inevitably  be  instances  where  indi- 
vidual commentators  display  their  own 
bias  Is  there,  however,  any  basis  for 
supposing  that  the  public  will  simply 
and  uncritically  accept  this  bias  as  their 
own?  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  networks,  as  the  Vice 
President  claims,  did  not  give  fair  treat- 
ment to  the  President's  Vietnam  speech, 
is  there  any  basis  for  believing  that  the 
public  did  not  respond  to  the  Presidents 
speech  on  its  own  merits?  The  adminis- 
tratlolTS  own  claims  about  the  wide  pop- 
ular response  to  the  President's  speech 
belie  this  supposition. 

The  Vice  President  forgets  that  Amer- 
icans are  generally  independent  people 
who  like  to  make  up  their  own  minds.  If 
they  see  news  programs  that  present 
events  in  an  interesting  and  intelligible 
manner,  they  will  reach  their  own  con- 
clusions— not  try  just  to  parrot  the  at- 
titudes of  the  commentators. 

If  television  news  programs  do  not 
wholly  reflect  widely  held  attitudes— if 
they  are  controversial — this  will  only 
help  make  people  think.  Surely,  thinking 
never  hurt  a  democratic  society.  Here. 
we  would  do  well  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow: 

It  Is  a  truism  that  democracy  Is  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  human  Imperfections  of 
society.  It  recognizes  that  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment Is  perfect,  no  administration  can 
be  faultless,  no  legal  system  beyond  Improve- 
ment, no  econOTnlc  order  as  good  as  It  might 
be. 

Where  there  Is  Imperfection  there  must 
be  change.  And  to  produce  change,  unless  It 
Is  Imposed  by  tyranny,  there  must  be  differ- 
ence of  opinion:  there  must  be  opposition 
.  .  .  there  must  be  freedom  to  criticize;  there 
must  be  the  unremitting  conflict  and  testing 
of  ideas.  This  undoubtedly  Involves  a  great 
deal  of  confusion.  But  the  liveliness  of  a 
democracy  can  be  measured  by  the  activity  of 
the  minds  of  Its  citizens.  Security  and  seren- 
ity In  a  democracy  are  not  at  all  the  same 
things.  They  may  even  be  opposite. 

To  disagree  with  the  Vice  President's 
views  is  not  to  suggest  that  television 
programing  is  wholly  admirable.  It  is  far 
from  that.  Newton  Minow's  observation 
nearly  a  decade  ago,  that  television  is  a 
"vast  wasteland"  retains  an  uncomfort- 
ably large  measure  of  truth. 

Much  of  television  entertainment,  for 
example,  has  been  guilty  of  being  far 
more  concerned  with  Nielsen  ratings 
than  with  quahty. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  this  fault 
that  the  Vice  President  would  wish  to 
carry  over  into  newscasting. 


If  news  analysis  must  reflect  only 
popular  attitudes,  it  will  inevitably  shy 
away  from  controversial  issues.  It  will 
take  on  the  same  dull,  bland,  mindless 
cast  that  is  too  evident  In  much  of  the 
rest  of  television  programing. 

Television  networks  could  no  longer  be 
able  to  present  documentaries — such  as 
CBS's  "Hunger,  U.SA.,"  NBC's  "CBW: 
The  Secrets  of  Secrecy, "  or  ABC's  "Time 
for  America" — ^which  identify  situations 
where  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  live  up  to  the.  principles  of  a  Just 
and  equitable  society.  Such  presenta- 
tions, because  they  question  or  criticize 
official  policies  or  popular  attitudes, 
would  become  just  too  controversial. 

The  same  fate  would  befall  the  special 
news  analysis  programs,  such  as  CBS's 
"60  Minutes"  and  NBC's  "First  Tuesday," 
two  extraordinary  examples  of  superior 
broadcast  journalism. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Vice  President 
speaks  with  approval  of  "Himger, 
U.S.A.."  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
sharply  critical  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  policies.  Perhaps  he 
forgets  the  controversial  nature  of  the 
program  because  its  barbs  were  aimed  at 
a  former  administration,  not  his  own. 

Sanitized  television  news,  made  to  ap- 
peal to  the  lowest  common  denominator 
in  the  name  of  appealing  to  some  elusive 
consensus,  will  make  Americans  stop 
using  their  intelligence  about  politics. 

The  Vice  President  has  also  suggested 
that  a  commentator  should  disclose  his 
own  views  on  an  issue  before  discussing 
it.  I  find  this  suggestion  particularly  puz- 
zling. Does  he  mean  that  the  commenta- 
tor should  try  to  apply  a  label  to  his  own 
opinions  such  as  "liberal"  or  "conserva- 
tive"? The  great  issues  are  far  too  com- 
plex to  be  resolved  in  such  simplistic 
terms.  Does  he  mean  the  commentator 
should  actually  embark  on  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  views?  This  would  lead  to 
more  editorializing,  not  less. 

An  insidious  corollary  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's views  is  his  tendency  to  equate 
the  majority  view  on  the  issues,  with  the 
administration's  views. 

This  identification  can  be  made  easily 
enough.  After  all,  the  administration  did 
win  the  election  even  if  by  less  than  51 
percent,  and  it  still  has  a  majority  of  gen- 
eral support  in  the  polls.  So.  this  line  of 
reasoning  nms,  if  television  should  re- 
flect the  popular  view,  then  why  not  the 
administration's  ? 

Thus  the  Vice  President's  notions  lead 
him  to  imply  that  the  networks  should 
not  criticize  the  administration,  at  least 
on  such  a  sensitive  issue  as  Vietnam. 

The  bitterest  attacks  in  the  speech  are 
reserved  for  those  commentators  who 
had  the  temerity  to  disagree  with  por- 
tions of  the  President's  Vietnam  speech, 
or  whose  expression  or  tone  of  voice  did 
not  show  sufficient  deference. 

At  one  point,  he  baldly  states  that  the 
networks  had  no  right  to  offer  criticism 
of  the  President's  speech,  at  least  imtil 
the  people  had  the  chance  to  "digest"  it. 
As  the  Vice  President  puts  it: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  a 
right  to  communicate  directly  with  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  him,  and  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  have  the  right  to  make  up  their  own 


minds  and  form  their  own  opinions  about  a 
Presidential  address  without  having  the 
President's  words  characterized  through  the 
prejudices  of  hostile  critics  before  they  can 
even  be  digested. 

The  President  did.  in  fact,  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  his  Vietnam  address. 
The  commentators  whom  Mr.  Agnew 
berates  expressed,  at  most,  some  reser- 
vations about  the  speech.  It  is  hard  to 
think  of  the  President,  with  all  the  power 
and  prestige  of  his  office,  as  no  match  for 
a  few  news  analysts.  In  Fred  Prlendly's 
words: 

After  aU,  the  President  had  prime  time  on 
all  three  networks,  and  a  small  measure  of 
counterflre  from  the  loyal  opposition  Is 
hardly  stacking  the  deck. 

As  Mr.  Agnew  should  remember  from 
the  time  the  Republicans  were  out  of 
office,  the  President  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing advantage  in  making  his  point  of 
view  known,  and  the  opposition  faces 
real  problems  in  making  its  criticisms 
known.  As  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  Republican  leadership.  I  can  re- 
call all  the  efforts  that  were  made— ulti- 
mately with  success — to  secure  the  right 
to  respond  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

In  a  free  society,  there  is  nothing  in- 
violate or  sacrosaaict  about  a  speech  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Agnew  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  first  amendment  right  of  free  speech 
is  not  abrogated  because  the  airwaves  are 
being  used  or  because  the  President  is 
speaking. 

If  the  function  of  the  media  is  to  stim- 
ulate thought  and  to  illuminate  the  is- 
sues, this  inevitably  will  involve  them 
in  questioning  the  policies  of  this  or  any 
other  administration. 

The  reason  is  not  that  the  networks 
are  run  by  a  cabal  of  eastern  liberals  out 
to  destroy  a  Republican  administration. 
It  would  be  difficult.  Indeed,  to  make  a 
case  that  the  media  were  any  easier  on 
the  Democratic  administration  which 
preceded  it. 

It  is,  rather,  that  the  job  of  any' ad- 
ministration is  to  convince  the  public 
that  its  policies  are  worthy  of  support, 
and  that  of  a  responsible  media  to  ques- 
tion those  policies  critically.  This  proc- 
ess— the  administration  persuading  and 
the  press  and  television  asking  the  tough 
questions — is  a  natiu-al  and  proper  part 
of  the  democratic  process.  It  enables  the 
public  to  make  an  intelligent  assessment 
of  the  Government's  actions. 

Public  criticism  of  official  policies  is, 
moreover,  not  merely  something  to  be 
tolerated  as  an  unavoidable  nuisance.  It 
can  perform  a  truly  constructive  role  in 
bringing  about  reforms  of  those  policies, 
where  this  is  needed. 

Vietnam  is  an  obvious  case  in  point. 
Today  the  President  and  most  of  us  in 
public  life  agree  that  we  should  no  long- 
er s?ek  military  escalation  in  Vietnam; 
public  debate,  formerly  concerned  with 
"victory"  !n  Vietnam,  is  now  focused  on 
tho  timing  and  manner  of  our  with- 
drawal. A  few  years  ago,  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  the  policy  of  escalation  were 
in  a  minority.  Should  those  in  the  media 
have  been  silenced  who  criticized  that 
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poUcy  at  a  time  when  it  was  far  from 
fashionable  to  do  so?  T>r«ii. 

1  can  sympathize  with  the  Vice  Pre^- 
dent'rdi^ike  of  public  criticism.  No  maii 
ilSs  tTview  or  read  unpleasant  com- 
ments alSut  himself.  Critic^  is.  how- 
Ser  an  occupational  hazard  for  a  poli- 

'^l^k  great  critic  of  another  day.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  once  said: 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  blessing  when 
we^e  ncllied  to  write  against  others  and  a 
Tali^lty  When  we  find  ourselves  overborne 
by  the  multitude  of  our  assailants. 


If  the  Vice  President  is  ,^ving  bad  ad- 
vice, he  is  at  least,  as  I  said  earUer.  ask- 
ine  some  important  questions. 

T-Sy  arVqiKstions  which  the  networks 
should  be  asking  themselves. 

lUs  certainly  appropriate  to  ask  what 
can  be  done  to  enhance  competition  m 
an  industry  in  which  so  much  of  the  re- 
sources are  concentrated  in  three  na 
tional  networks.  , 

Mr.  Agnew.  however,  has  raised  tWs 
issue  in  a  manner  which  suggests  toat  he 
only  objects  to  concentration  when  toe 
Sia  involved  opposes  the  policies  that 
he  supports.  He  criticized  the  Washmg- 
ton  Post  CO.  for  owning  both  a  radio  aiid 
television  station,  but  omitted  any  refer- 
ence whatsoever  to  the  Washington  Star, 
whfch  also  owns  a  radio  and  television 
SSon  but  tends  to  favor  the  positions 
of  the  administration. 
°'S  had  harsh  words  f or  tje  New  York 
Times,  but  not  criticism  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  which  boasts  a  circulation 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  'Tunes 
controls  television  station  WPIX.  and  is 
owned  by   the  largest  paper  in  mid- 
America,  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Concentration  in  the  media  is  an  is- 
sue that  can  be  rationaUy  discussed  on^y 
if  ideological  or  partisan  bias  is  laid 
aside.  An  answer  to  this  problem  Ues  to 
creating  additional  television  news 
^uSe^through  strengthening  the  news 
programing  resources  of  local  staUons. 
cable  television,  and  educational  televi- 

^°S'is  appropriate  to  ask  how  television 
can  deal  responsibly  with  conflict  and 
confrontation  in  our  society. 

The  news  media  reports  what  is  news- 
woriiiy.  It  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  con- 
flict is  often  newsworthy:  and  that  pleas- 
ant everyday  occurrences  are  not  always 
so  AS  Walter  Cronkite  points  out.  it  is 
not  news  to  report  how  many  cats  were 
not  lost  today.  ,, 

The  Vice  President  says  only  a  small 
minority  engage  in  demonstrations;  he 
implies  that  demonstrations  only  keep 
happening  because  the  media  keeps  cov- 

^"^Se  Sa,  however,  have  not  created 
the  conditions  which  underlie  the  unrest 
in  our  Nation— war.  poverty,  discnml- 
nation,  and  social  injustice. 

It  is  true  that  disenfranchised  Ameri- 
cans have  gained  access  to  the  media  by 
use  of  the  technique  of  demonstrations 
This,  however,  is  a  legitimate  way— and 
perhaps  the  only  effective  way  they 
have— of  making  their  grievances  known. 

In    reporting    demonstrations— espe- 
cially where  there  is  danger  of  violencfr- 


the  media  must  exercise  great  care 
Siey  mtist  avoid  inflaming  passions  and 
^rtSTrumors.  They  must  attemp  a 
b^ancS.  estimate  of  the  numbers  in- 
volved and  of  the  response  of  the  com- 

"'S^'media  tries  to  do  this.  Naturally 
in  matters  so  deUcate  they  do  not  always 
succeed.  Where  they  err.  however   they 
do  not  always  do  so  on  the  side  of  the 
demonstrators.  The  networks,   for  ex- 
anSiralmost  totally  faUed  to  cover  the 
ta^gS  peaceful  demonstration  mou^ 
history— that  which  occurred  in  Wash 
ington  on  November  15.     .  ^  ,  _  „.  . .  ., 
^ere  will  be  other  mistake^  of  ttrn 
nature  The  cure,  however,  is  not  to  stop 
covSg  the  real  conflicts  that  occi^m 
our  society.  The  cure  is  not  to  make  tele 
vision  news  a  wondrous  Oz  m  which  the 
Wizard's  policies  are  always  right. 

The  tone  of  the  Vice  President's  state- 
ment also  deserves  some  comment. 

He  seems  to  have  fallen  victim  to  the 
very  same  failing  of  which  he  accuses  the 
networks:  stressing  confrontation  at  the 
expense  of  reasoned  argument. 

He  speaks  of  Gresham's  law  and  then 
unconsciously  exemplifles  it  by  letting 
bad  rhetoric  drive  out  good  sense. 

Was  it  reaUy  necessary,  to  cite  a  mosi 
unfortunate  example,  for  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  attack  Mr.  Harriman? 

Certainly,  the  attack  was  not  relevant 
to  the  main  theme  of  his  speech.  Cer- 
tainly, he  has  not  supplied  a  single  shred 
of  evidence  that  Ambassador  Harriman 
"swapped  some  of  the  greatest  miUtary 
concessions  in  the  history  of  warfare  m 
order  to  gain  an  enemy  agreement  on  the 
shape  of  the  bargaining  table. 

AjrTd  why  single  out  Mr.  Harrimarv 
when  much  of  what  he  said  supported 
President  Nixon,  and  particularly  when 
Mr  Harriman  expressly  stated  his  oppo- 
sition to  a  flxed  date  for  withdLrawal? 

Was  it  also  necessary  for  Mr.  agnew 
to  conjure  up  a  fictitious  "conspiracy  ? 
Was  it  really  necessary  for  him  to  im- 
ply that  because  a  majority  of  network 
commentators  and  producers  all  live  m 
Washington  and  New  York  and  some- 
times go  to  the  same  cocktaU  parties. 
St  they  form  a  tightly  knit  cab^  of 
like-minded  men  who  seek  to  Indoctri- 
nate the  public  with  a  single  point  of 

view? 

It  is  hardly  a  secret  that  network  news 
is  a  highly  competitive  industry  com- 
posed of  men  of  diverse  personal  and  In- 
tellectual backgrounds. 

This  becomes  apparent  when  one  con- 
siders the  histories  of  six  of  the  leading 
newsmen  In  broadcast  JournaUsm.  None 
were  raised  or  educated  In  the  urban 
Northeast.  Walter  Cronkite  was  t«)ni  in 
St  Joseph.  Mo.,  and  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Chet  Huntley  comes 
from  CardweU.  Mont.,  and  went  to  the 
Universities  of  Montana  and  Waking- 
ton.  Eric  Sevareid  is  a  native  of  Velva. 
N  Dak.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Howard  K.  Smith— 
who  incidentally  was  for  many  years  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Johnson  ad^ 
Istration's  poUcy  in  Vietnam-was  bom 
in  Perriday.  La.,  and  went  to  coUege  at 
Tulane.  Prank  Reynolds  comes  from  East 


Chicago.  Ind..  and  was  educated  at  Wa- 
bash College,  ind.  David  Brmkley  is 
a  native  of  Wilmington,  N.C.— and  was 
never  exposed  to  the  Intellectual  hazards 
of  a  college  education  ataU 

Why  does  the  Vice  President  adopt 
some  of  the  same  rhetoric  about  a  "con- 
spiratorial estabUshment"  as  campus 
miUtants  have  adopted?  Why  is  his 
speech— like  their  speeches— loaded 
with  references  to  the  dangerous  things 
"they"— that  tiny  closed  fraternity  ol 
privileged  men— are  doing? 

Why  does  the  Vice  President  choose 
to  appeal  to  sectional  prejudice— and 
talk  about  New  York  City  or  Wash- 
ington as  not  being  "representative 
communities?  Has  he  forgotten  that  he 
was  elected  to  represent  not  one  section 
of  America,  but  all  sections— and  that 
includes  even  New  York  City? 

The  setting  up  of  these  straw  men  only 
adds  acrimony  to  the  debate,  and  ob- 
scures the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Agnew 

is  s&vixiK 

The  Vice  President  insists  that  he  had 
no  intent  to  propose  Government  censor- 
ship of  television. 

The  question  remains,  however, 
whether  the  Vice  President  has  at- 
tempted to  use  the  prestige  of  his  high 
office  to  place  pressure  upon  the  net- 
works to  report  the  news  in  a  manner 
more  favorable  to  the  administration. 
This  question  becomes  all  the  more  ur- 
gent in  view  of  comments  by  other  highly 
placed  officials  that  suggest  that  his 
views  represent  those  of  the  administra- 

Mr  Agnew  strenuously  denies  any  at- 
tempt to  put  official  pressure  on  the  net- 
works. ^.        ^ 

If  this  was  not  what  he  was  attempt- 
ing however,  why  did  he  speak  in  such 
meiiacing  tones?  Why  such  abusive 
v/ords  for  commentators  who  dared  criti- 
cize the  President? 

Why  did  he  use  phrases  like  "it  is  time 
the  networks  'were  made'- not  'make 
themselves'— more  responsive  to  popular 

views?'* 

Why  did  he  so  pointedly  remind  the 
media  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
trols the  licensing  of  television  stations— 
a  reminder  that  was  preceded  by  a 
highly  unusual  personal  request  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  for  a  transcript  of 
the  networks'  comments  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  speech? 

Why  did  he  raise  doubts  whether  the 
first  amendment  appUes  to  telev^ion 
news  comment  that  is  critical  of  official 

policy? 

Why  did  he  call  upon  his  listeners  to 
write  the  networks  or  phone  their  local 
stations  to  put  pressure  upon  them  to 
present  the  news  his  way? 

Mr  Agnew's  personal  motives  are  per- 
haps less  important  than  the  reasonable 
impUcations  of  what  he  actually  said  and 
how  his  statements  will  actually  affect 
the  networks. 

I  noted  the  particularly  sharp  and 
alarmed  tone  of  the  response  made  to  the 
Vice    President    by    various    network 

spokesmen.  ^  .^w  *  ♦».«« 

They  vigorously  maintained  that  they 

would  not  submit  to  the  demands  of  the 
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Vice  President.  But  the  crucial  test  will 
be  whether  they  will,  in  the  long  run, 
curtail  news  analysis  programing  which 
focuses  upon  the  controversial  issues  in 
our  society. 

It  is  essential  that  they  do  not  react  to 
the  Vice  President's  attack  by  compro- 
mising in  any  way  their  responsibility  to 
offer  informative  and  provocative  news 
analysis  and  comment. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  let  us  strive 
to  keep  the  level  of  debate  high  and  the 
level  of  our  voices  low.  Let  us  avoid  divi- 
sive rhetoric  and  simplistic  solutions.  Let 
us  show  genuine  tolerance  for  views 
wixich  differ  from  our  own — not  the  sort 
of  spurious  tolerance  of  the  angry  man 
that  Phyllis  McGinley  describes  so  well  in 
her  poem: 

The  other  day  I  chanced  to  meet 
An  angry  man  upon  the  street — 
A  man  of  wrath,  a  man  of  war, 
A  man  who  truculently  bore 
Over  his  shoulder,  like  a  lance, 
A  banner  labeled  "Tolerance." 

And  when  I  asked  him  why  he  strode 
Thus  scowling  down  the  human  road. 
Scowling,  he  answered,  "I  am  he 
Who  chWBplons  total  liberty — 
Irrtolerance  being,  ma'am,  a  state 
No  tolerant  man  can  tolerate 

"When  I  meet  rogues,"  he  cried,  "who  choose 

To  cherish  oppositional  views, 

Lady,  like  this,  and  in  this  manner, 

I  lay  about  me  with  my  banner 

Till  they  cry  mercy,  ma'am."  His  blows 

Rained  proudly  on  proepectlve  foes. 

Fearful,  I  turned  and  left  him  there 
Still  muttering,  as  he  thrashed  the  air, 
"Liet  the  Intolerant  beware!" 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senator  has  done  a  most 
admirable  job  in  documenting  in  great 
detail  for  us  the  facts  upon  this  critically 
important  matter.  I  had  occasion  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  it  about  a  week  ago. 

Two  things  stand  out  in  the  Senator's 
statement  and  in  my  own  feeling  about 
the  matter  which  in  my  judgment  de- 
serve emphasis. 

We  are  both  Republicans;  hence,  I 
think  it  is  not  only  our  privilege  but  also 
our  duty  to  speak,  as  this  is  a  Republican 
administration  and  a  Republican  Vice 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  may  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  now? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  There  are  two  points 
that  seem  to  me  to  stand  out  in  these 
views. 

First,  I  note  the  statement  on  page  14 
of  the  Senator's  text,  that  the  news 
media — which  includes  the  press,  tele- 
vision, and  radio — shall  not  in  the  long 
run  curtail  their  news  analysis  program- 


ing. They  have  already  rebutted,  as  a 
matter  of  fact;  the  very  day  I  Qx>ke  last 
week.  Prank  Stanton  sp(^e  very  elo- 
quently. I  am  sure  that  both  my  col- 
league and  I  profited  greatly  from  his 
statement.  Mr.  Stanton  rejected  the  idea 
that  they  would  be  inhibited  by  what 
Vice  President  Agnew  had  said.  But,  hav- 
ing lived  a  long  time  and  knowing  how 
these  things  go,  that  does  not  end  the 
case.  They  may  very  well  be  inhibited, 
nevertheless,  because  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  Government  licensing.  Not- 
withstanding appeals  to  the  courts,  and 
so  forth,  Government  licensing  is  still  a 
pretty  potent  proposition.  There  is  a  very 
clear  intimation  in  what  was  said — not 
the  words,  but  the  tone  and  the  timing — 
that  those  who  transgress  had  better 
1)6  v^  Arc 

So  I  think  it  is  critically  important 
that  a  distinguished  Senator  like  my  col- 
league— others  on  the  Democratic  side 
have  done  the  same  thing,  and  I  hope 
others  will — has  given  assmance  to  those 
who  might  be  inhibited  that  they  have 
champions  and  that  they  need  not  be 
inhibited.  To  me,  this  is  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance of  what  Senator  Goodell  has 
done  today. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize is  the  question  which  Senator 
Goodell  speaks  of : 

The  question  remains,  however,  whether 
the  Vice  President  has  attempted  to  use  the 
prestige  of  his  high  ofBce  to  place  pressure 
upon  the  networks  to  report  the  news  in  a 
manner  more  favorable  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

That  comes  to  the  matter  of  timing.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  Vice  President's 
speeches  began  with  his  disapproval  of 
the  criticism  by  news  and  television  com- 
mentators of  the  President's  November  3 
speech  on  Vietnam.  If  there  is  no  clear 
implication  in  that  statement  that  criti- 
cism will  not  be  well  received,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  a  clear  indication. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
greatest  friendliness — I  am  not  angry, 
and  I  am  sure  Senator  Goodell  is  not 
angry — two  things  are  served  hereby: 
One,  the  networks  know  that  they  are 
not  alone  and  solely  at  the  mercy  of  who- 
ever is  in  th^  Executive  Office.  That  is 
very  important.  Two,  the  question  of 
timing  is  raised,  as  to  the  issue  whether 
criticism  is  just  as  correct  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  it  is  for  the  networks.  He  has  the 
same  privilege.  Why  not?  But  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  timing  and  the  cause  which 
incited  him  to  speak. 

For  those  reasons,  I  hope  that  what 
Senator  Goodell  has  said  and  what  I 
and  others  have  said  will  be  taken  and 
considered  in  as  good  faith  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  with  as  much  equa- 
nimity and  understanding  of  why  it  was 
done,  as  I  tiiink  Senator  Goodell  has 
shown  today  in  laying  the  case  before  the 
Senate. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  on  a  very 
fine  job. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  want  to  reiterate  what  my  colleague 
said.  This  speech  is  not  uttered  in  anger. 
It  is  uttered  with  concern.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  some  of  the  matters  I 


have  covered  here — which  my  colleague 
suid  others  have  covered  previously — be 
made  unmistakably  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  to  the  administration,  to  the 
Vice  President,  and  to  the  networks.  I 
certainly  trust  that  the  networks  will 
take  heed  to  the  important  questions 
raised  by  the  Vice  President,  but  not 
knuckle  under  in  any  way. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
my  privilege  to  hear  all  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  but  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  many  peo- 
ple approve  of  what  the  Vice  President 
said.  In  the  part  of  the  country  from 
which  this  Senator  hails,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  were  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. In  the  Deep  South,  I  would  think 
at  this  time  that  he  would  probably  be  as 
strong  or  stronger  than  Richard  Nixon, 
based  on  the  statements  that  he  made 
and  the  overwhelming  approval  which 
has  been  voiced  from  people  in  the  area 
this  Senator  represents  which  has  come 
to  his  attention. 

May  I  say  that  I  heard  some  of  the 
comments  by  the  commentators  on  the 
Vice  President's  speech,  and  about  the 
only  one  I  think  I  could  agree  with  was 
Howard  K,  Smith,  who  comes  from  my 
part  of  the  country.  He  comes  from  New 
Orleans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  The  additional  5  min- 
utes of  the  Senator  from  New  York  have 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  reduce  that  figure,  because  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  is  waiting  to  bring  up  an  im- 
portant conference  report.  Make  it  3 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  need  be,  I  will  speak  on 
the  bill.  I  thought  I  had  the  floor  in  my 
own  right. 

All  I  had  in  mind  saying  is  that  it 
seems  to  this  Senator  that  Howard  K. 
Smith  was  the  only  commentator — and 
I  am  proud  to  say  he  comes  from  New 
Orleans,  La.— who  took  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's criticisms  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  intended. 

My  impression  was  that  the  Vice 
President  was  saying  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  networks  have  a  Federal 
license  and  a  monopoly  of  the  airwaves, 
they  have  a  particular  burden  to  be  fair 
in  the  way  they  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  heard  President  Nixon's  speech  to 
the  country,  and  it  seemed  most  inap- 
propriate to  this  Senator  that  when  a 
much  heralded  speech  of  the  President 
is  heard  and  we  hear  him  for  a  half  hour 
or  an  hour,  after  he  gets  through,  before 
we  can  even  digest  it  or  talk  to  our 
friends  and  neighbors  about  it,  here 
comes  some  fellow  I  never  heard  of  or 
anyone  in  the  room  knew,  or  knew  where 
he  came  from,  and  says  the  people  would 
be  disappointed,  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  speech,  and  so  forth.  That  is 
not  how  the  people  regarded  the  speech. 


woris"'  ThOBe  «>">menUitors  are  on  Uie 
ESSnTln".h1'^,^'«,KouS 
forought  to  think  »nd  "hatttieymujl 

»1  IJS^oJ^  S  that  Uiere  was  a  great 

Sne  w2  that  the  President  was  unf  a^  y 

E^onfeS?SiieUS=S 

oJ^oivh   taking  his  speech  apart,  passing 
speech,  tanng  uia    ^  American 

sTn^.^'iS-an-rrp^t 

^  toe  poorest  and  m<»t  slan^  cover- 
«l,Lr?traa"thr5Se"e?nvS,c^^ 
Siigd-fntTt'LS'aK^IS 

T  was  there  and  saw  it,  and  I  regard  it 
L  v^ry  mif  air  and  slanted  coverage  s^ 
To  S  he.  At  that  particular  Ppmt.  the 
vi/.^  President  was  speakmg  the  views 
S  S^mSe  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
wh?h^  experienced  and  ha.  seen  some 
S  these  tWngs.  I  know  that  what  the 
viri  President  has  said  has  received  the 
orrwhelmiS  support  of  the  majority  of 
toe  people.  When  the  networks  put  their 

overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  saying  We 
stm  think  the  Vice  President  was  nght^ 

T  think  he  had  a  right  to  say  what  he 
diJ:  hfhad  a  point  I  do  not  say  he  is 
right  about  everythmg,  but  the  Vi^e 
President  has  an  argument  for  his  siae. 

Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tune 

of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 

urSmous  consent,  with  the  Peramsion 
nf  1^  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
?ha?the  ttoe  be  extended  for  5  minutes 
^^?^?PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Vice  Pr^ident  had  a  right  to  say  what 
he  said.  He  had  a  legitimate  nght  to 
complain  about  the  way  his  boss,  tne 
SSnt  was  treated  in  this  instance, 
SfhTc^'rtainly  had  a  right  t^^e^ /hat 
mere  has  been  slanted  coverage  of  the 
newt  aS  that  the  networks  ought  to 
S  a  good  look  at  themselves  and  re- 
SSider  Se  way  they  are  handling  some 


of  these  things.  That  is  what  he  was 

"^SS^was  pointing  out  that  in  view  of 
the  fa^t  they  are  given  a  monopoly  of 
Se  airwaves,  which  is  worth  a  lot  of 

SonSTtheki,  "^«yhf,«,\f  Slalom 
den  to  teU  the  truth  and  to  be  lair  in 

using  that  monopo^.  pritirism 

This  Senator  thought  the  criticism 
w  ™eirS?en.  It  is  only  when  someone 
rMWjhes  out  to  And  something  that  was 
n^^d  to  quarrel  about  that  one  might 
Sy  there  is  some  Uireat  here.  Let  ttiem 
Sy  wh*t  they  want  to  say  but  they 
Slould^ve  the  other  man  a  fair  chance 

^STsh^d  t  a  moral  burden  on 

fs.?rrj!rgrn%itLn?rag- 

toToVno  to  unite  the  Nation  m  war- 
time and  ti,  unite  behind  our  national 
leader  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

I  question  whether  the  news  med^a 

and  the  networks  m  Part^^"!"',  ^Jl 
rfnnP  anvthing  to  help  along  that  Une, 
anS  wheffthey  have  done  as  much  as 
thev  could  to  help  our  President, 
^e  Vice  President  was  not  trying  to 
deJ?  anyone  his  right  to  freely  express 
hS^^opiiSon  but  he  was  saying  You 
S^ple  should  look  homeward  ajd  see 
ifvou  cannot  do  a  better  job.  Those  oi 
i'wSo  a^  in  public  life  have  that  saj^d 

S  us  every  day.  We  have  s»^J„;\?^^; 
v^;  why  can  we  not  say  it  about  them. 
Turnabout  is  f  airplay. 

Mr  ELLENDER  obtained  tlie  fl?or. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

JK-^JSg'^r'^-sident,  one  can 
safevei^S  that  the  Sen*^,^^, 

Smisiana  said  is  t"f -^f^^^LfrTason 
answer  the  question  at  all  for  this  reason. 
M^i3.rtv  is  trying  to  muzzle  the  Vice 
SreSSnt    bT^hat    is   being    argued 
?that  the  timing  and  f ra^^  f /r^^^^a^ 
in  which  the  Vice  President  spoke  n^ 
dangers  in  trying  to  muzzle  the  pr^^' 
ra£o   and  television.  That  is  the  i^ue 
^d  I  might  say  to  my  colleague  that 
thrconsumer.  to  wit,  the  Senator  from 
gfuiSSrwho  is  listening  on  tele^n.ior. 
ha<;  one  orivilege  whch  we  will  all  die  to 
^^»^H  He  can  turn  it  off.  But  he  is  not 
S.''the  seat  TaSity.  The  f eUow  who 
^coSmenting  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
i^reSe  or  the  Federal  Government.  The 
f  S  that  he  does  not  have  the  p«wer  or 
the  muscle  the  Vice  President  has 

SO  we  have  the  right  to  say  to  the 
Vice  Presicient,  "We  are  not  trying  to 
Sbit7ou;  say  what  you  pleas^^ut 
wp  have  the  right  to  say  to  the  meoia, 
^  not  get  scared.  A  few  people  under- 
hand the  situation  and  are  not  gomg  to 

^^^^gNG^'^Sf vtJe'^rSident  has  le^ 

po^r  toaTaS^otiier  el-te<i^f/^U'J^ 
the  Federal  Government.  The  vice  iTesi 
dent  S^  only  vote  in  the  event  of^  tie 
he  cannot  even  make  a  speech  in  tne 
oZnate  except  by  unanimous  consent.  As 
rpTs^ti^armatter  the  Vic^  P-ide^t  has 
nothing  more  than  the  right  to  speaKoui 
SdVthe  Senate  Chamber,  but  not  here. 
4:  (^(S^ELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Ur  GOODELL.  Mr.  President  that  ta 
one  of  tiie  Questions  raised^ISife  V  ^ 
President  speaking  for  himself  or  for 
The  Administration?  We  know  that  the 
new  cSinnan  of  the  FCC  has  taken  a 
tr^endous  interest  in  what  was  said 
aLTS^  made  a  highly  unusual  personal 
?Sjie^t  for  the  transcripts  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  networks  after  the 
President's  speech. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  wiU  agree  that 
the  Vice  President  has  the  right  to 
sSak  out;  but  that  we  must  be  very 
cSful  Sat  we.  who  are  in  authority- 
Se  Vice  President,  whatever  his  author- 
fty-tlJat  all  of  us,  do  not  in  any  way 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  press^ 

The  Vice  President  even  implied  m  his 
spSh  that  there  was  a  limit  to  therigh 
of  the  first  amendment  te  the  Constitu 
tion.  the  right  of  free  speech  and  tele- 

'I^Te^pSimNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senate  wUl  proceed  to  the  con 
sideration  of  the  conference  repor    on 
the  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill. 

mS^  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Pr^^^^"^' 
wUl  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President 
I  wouid  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thISk  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
f?om  Louisiana  for  his  defense  of  the 

Vice  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

ate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 

of  the  conference  report.  »   ^„ 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  vrtJl 

thf  senator  yield  to  me  for  one-half 

"^^ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wo'Sfd  ^e  once  again  a.  I  have^one 
so  many  times,  to  read  for  the  senate 
Se^st  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
partof  the  Bill  of  Rights: 

AMENDMENT    III 

congress  shall  make  no  law  «spec«°f  »° 
establishment  of  religion,  «' P^°^f  ^^j,'^*;^! 

n  rsSch^^rJ;  the^X:  o?  Z  rSt 
i°"hf  SeVaceably  to  -embl.  and  ^ 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  oi 
grievances. 

Mr    President,  that  applies  to  every 
American.  I  hope  we  never  f orf  t  it_ 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 
Mr   ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr   LONG   Mr.  President,  the  way  I 
.  ^vfot  thP  Vice  President  said 
construe  what  tne  ^'r^jfl^..  thP  tde- 
about  freedom  of  speech  is  that  the  tele^ 
vision  networks,  having  a  monopoly  w 
S  the  Ilrways  which  belong  to  all  «ie 
^ple.  have  a  burden  that  both  sides 

"^My'Siderstanding  of  ^reedo^ jf  sp^h 

".Toftisrrr^ti 
ras°ritS'Ls\^^^i^^^^^ 

respect.  The  airways  belong  to  au  tne 
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people.  One  can  say  whatever  he  wishes 
to  say  over  his  own  radio  station  so  long 
as  it  Is  within  the  law.  but  he  has  to  let 
the  other  fellow  have  an  equal  chance  to 
be  heard. 

That  is  what  the  Vice  President  was 
saying,  rather  than  that  just  one  side 
be  heard. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stood the  distinguished  Vice  President,  at 
least  in  one  respect,  he  was  not  speaking 
out  for  the  right  of  both  sides  to  be  heard; 
but,  instead,  he  did  not  want  any  anal- 
ysis or  criticism  of  the  President's  speech 
untU  it  could  be  digested.  The  American 
people — and  intelligent  people — do  not 
have  to  sleep  on  a  speech  to  digest  it. 

We  are  a  country  of  traditions  and  we 
have  had  such  experiences  as  this  before. 
In  our  history  we  had  the  "Know 
Nothing  Party"  and  we  are  seeing  a  re- 
vival of  that  tradition. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HtLENDER.  I  yield. 

Ttlr.  BRKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  it  a  point  not 
to  take  issue  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  when  I  can  avoid 
it.  After  all,  we  represent  the  same  con- 
stituents. But  I  must  rise  to  say  I  find 
myself  in  most  respectful  but  vigorous 
disagreement  with  his  comments.  And  I 
may  say  further  that  I  conceive  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  be  simply  this:  If  it  is  right  for 
them  to  criticize  us,  it  is  all  right  for  us 
to  criticize  them. 

I  think  in  the  final  analysis  it  must 
be  said  that  the  thrust  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  might  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  electon  to  high  office  in  this 
Republic  does  not  create  a  disability  for 
a  man  to  say  what  he  thinks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  consider  the  con- 
ference report. 


Mr.  ELLENDER. 
that  the  Agnkw 
settled 

[Laughter.] 


Mr.  President,  now 
matter    has    been 


PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1970— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14159)  making 
appropriations  for  public  works  for  wa- 
ter pollution  control,  and  power  develop- 
ment, including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  2, 1969,  page  36538, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  did  not  sign  the  report.  She  was 
the  only  conferee  who  did  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  the  Senate 
conferees  were  imable  to  sustain  all  the 
programs  that  we  proposed  but  I  think 
that  all  in  all  we  came  out  very  well. 

As  a  rule,  we  have  a  certain  formula 
to  follow.  The  House  committee  placed 
in  the  bill  21  new  planning  starts,  and 
14  new  construction  starts.  The  Senate 
did  likewise.  In  conference  we  ironed  out 


the  differences  so  that  it  is  my  belief 
the  Senate  came  out  of  the  encounter 
as  well  as  the  House  did. 

The  conference  bill  provides  $4,756,- 
007,500.  which  Is  $237,421,000  below  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate;  $250,- 
561,000  above  the  House;  $552,029,500 
above  the  budget;  and  $73,022,500  above 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  to  protect  and 
improve  our  environment.  A  major 
thrust  of  this  effort  is  being  directed  to 
the  elimination  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. One  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams to  improve  our  environment  is  the 
construction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
program  have  been  totally  inadequate, 
and  the  gap  between  authorization  and 
appropriations  has  been  widening.  This 
year  the  authorization  is  $1  billion,  the 
budget  recommended  only  $214  million. 
The  House  provided  $600  million,  and  the 
Senate  approved  the  full  $1  billion— 
which  is,  of  coui-se  the  total  authoriza- 
tion. The  conference  report  provides 
$800  million.  In  other  words,  what  hap- 
pened was  that  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  split  their  differences.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  we  were  able  to  retain 
at  least  $800  million  for  that  program. 
Therefore,  the  increase  of  $586  million  on 
construction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works  is  in  excess  of  the  total  increase  of 
$552,029,500  over  the  budget  for  the 
entire  bill. 

Exclusive  of  this  item,  the  conference 
bill  is  $284,217,500  under  the  original 
budget  submitted  by  President  Johnson; 
$33,970,500  under  President  Nixon's  re- 
vised budget;  $50,561,000  over  the  House; 
$37,421,000  under  the  Senate;  and  $512,- 
977,500  under  the  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary table  explaining  the  action  of  the 
conferees  on  the  various  items  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970,  SUMMARY  TABLE 


New  budget     Original  budget 
(obllgational)   estimate  of  new 


Agency  and  item 
(!)  I 


authority,  fiscal 

year  1969 

(enacted  to  date) 

(2) 


(obllgational) 
authority,  fiscal 
year  1970 

(3) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obllgational) 
authority 
fiscal  year  1971) 
(as  amended) 

(♦) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended  in 

Senate  bill 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended  in 

conference  bill 

(7) 


TITLE  {-ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  $2  109  300  000    $2  037.500.000    $1,963,800,000    $1,884,269,000    Jl,  840. 269. 000    $1,862,269,000 

p&"d^^Tta"l^u^■p'm..iL^^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^^^:  'SQeis^Tooo  ^•4ro;635;ooo  •395:785:000  343,500.000  377.525,000  355.500.000 

Total,  title  I,  new  budget  (obllgational)  authority.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. .. ■"1615,874. 000     2.438,135.000     2.359,585,000     2,227,769,000     2,217.794.000     2,217.769.000 

TITLE  M-DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers-Civil  ,n  f>is  nrm 

GanerallnvestJgaUons ,«l?-?,l'Sn 

Construction,  general m  cnn'nSi 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries ,«?'?hn'nnn 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general ,,n  Sm'nSi 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies -• .oV'Si'SS 

General  expenses '21.875.000 

Total,  Corps  of  EngiMWS— Civil 

Cematerial  Expenses 
Salaries  and  expenses - 

Footnotes  »t  end  of  table. 


40.400.000 
769.420,000 

74,600.000 

245.700.000 

5,000.000 

22.980.000 


40.900.000 
627,055.000 

74, 600. 000 
245,700.000 
132.000.000 

22.980,000 


40, 600. 000 
671,982,000 

74. 600. 000 
245, 700. 000 

32, 000, 000 

22,600,000 


41.760.000 
740,469,000 

87. 040. 000 
253. 000, 000 

32.000,000 

22, 980, 000 


41.191.000 
711.992,000 

80, 820, 000 
253,000.000 

32. 000. 000 

22, 680. 000 


.    1.241.503,500 

1,158.100.000 

1,043.235.000 

1.087.482.000 

1.177.249,000 

1,141,683,000 

15,000,000 

'16.196.000 

'16,196.000 

•15.125.000 

15,125,000 

15,125,000 
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<ssa,sas!rr  S  .s&  -s^  <KS; 
3H  -^^1  •S.a  rS  'S,  -^sSS, 

AitMysndittm  ^^  ^^  ^^j  (5j  (6) (^) 

(1) -^ 

TITU  ll-DEPARTMENT  OEF€NSC-CIVIL-Coiltinu«l 

CanalZoneGc .:  ™^ '*"*"* '^*'**^  .^e«.5^        $41,070,000        Ml.070.000        ,40,700.000        ,^700  000        $40  700  000 

?iSa'"o5«.T"*" uIu'm^)       (14  7M,000)        u!  OoloOO)       (li.TOOloOO)       (U:7C0:000)       (14.700,000) 

Totil.theP.n.m.Cnal """ ""'"  ,^.,'^     .  ,.w.i  mm     l  in?  «74.000     1.145.307.000     1.235.074.000     l.lW.50l,OOo' 

Tot.1. title  n,  nsw  budget (obliMti.n.1) .uttH,rity.  Oepsftment  of  D.ten.>-C.vll..    1,295,273,000     1.217.ai.OOO     1.1 

TITLE  lll-OEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AOMINISTRATIOH  „  -  ,«  oOO  91972  000  91972  000  85.382,000  «, 482.000  ».3|B.a» 

Pollution  control  op.r.tK,ns  and  resesicH..    - "      "z?S;JS:S8S        n\:'&        ^V'^:^        600:000.000      1.000.000.000        800.000.000 

construction  grants  (or  wwte  treatment  works - SdmToOO 305  972  000        305.972.000        685.382.000     1.086.482.000         886.382.000 

Total,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration '      ' 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION                                                 u  16  319.500  16.400.000  16.400.000  ,1|.W0.W0  ,ii5?'2So  lil'MJ'sOO 

General  investigation, ., """i:,       166  915  000  167.900.000  IW.WO.OOO  1*6. 381  500  149, Ml  500  149.3«.bOO 

SSSstructionaSirehabilitstion.              i:::""::: 27,873,000  ^-^^  ^'ooo'ooo  lOOO'oOO  1200  000  1200.000 

Upper  Colorsdo  River  storage  projoet c^SSS'SS  J'SSn'oM  53  500'000  53  500^000  53,500,000 

Citorado  River  Basin  pro  ect - "......      "50,530,000  55.000.000  ^J.MO.OOO  *l'|SSo  TesSoOO  5  650.000 

opi3Sinandmaint.n.nee r::::::::::::::::::.--     2,965,000      5,6oo,om      4,tto.ooo      swoow      ^^,^  . 

"^1::;^^^:^::=:::=^^^^^=^^ ^^M^    i2:?gg:ggS     il:?88:g8g     12:700:000     12.700.000 i2.7oo.°oo 

General  «)miflistrative  expense "      ;;;  qOZ.SOO 285.600.000        245.880,000        262.341.500        269,731.500         267.701.500 

Total,  Bureau  of  Reclamation "      '  .-««  nnn 

c™„u.».^»»..-.""=".-"*"""""""'°" i&:z     "ass     "ass     '^^     '%8S     1^^ 

Operation  and  maintenance - — - - __— i.iqq.ooo  1.070,000  1,000,000            1,000.«)0            1-000.000 

Totol.  Alaska  Power  Administration "  '      ' 

construction                 BONNEV'LLE  POWER  ADM.HIST^^^^^^      ,^^^^^         ,,^,^^  102.400,000  96.500.000           96.500.000           96,JO0.OOO 

o'pSra'hSnTndmaYniin.nce -- " ^^^'^'^ 132^400.000  123.900.000  118.000.000         U8.000.000  ^UMOOjOO^ 

Total,  Bonneville  Power  Administration — - - ' 

SOUTHEASTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION                                                ^  ^                700.000  700.000  700.000                700.000                700.000 

Operation  and  maintenance =^ 

SOUTHWESTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION                         ^^            3  360.0OO  3  100,000  3.100.000            3,100.000            3  100  000 

^^t^T^na^n^n^::::::::::::,^^^^^^  "^:|gg:83g      l:^ggg      V^^      r^!^      ^:«^«"      ^•'°°-°eg- 

Continuing  fund  (definite  appropnatK)n  ot  reclpts).-- ___ __— ^^^^^^  ^^^^j^  8.250.000  8^50.000 

Total  Southwestern  Power  Administration '      '      _  2:000:000 - - 

underground  electric  power  transmission  research ""•"'"" tiT  Tin -itm        7?fi -"  ~"        <^  77>  noo     1075.673.500     1.484.163.500     1.282.033.15^ 

Total,  title  III,  n«v  budget  (olibgationel)  autl.ority.  Department  0.  the  interH.r...       712.709.500        736,382.000        ^,  ^^ _== 

TITLE  IV-INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  (EXCLUDING  AEC)  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  917.000  917.000 

AUantic-Pacific  Interoceinic  Canal  Study  Commission:  Salaries  and  expense ^j^ ^j L 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission:  47,000  47.000  47.000  g.MO  47  000  ^47.^ 

Salaries  and  expenses „■„■■.  v;.;i,i;;i.,," .  154.000  153.000  \'a,9» '"■"" ! 

Contribution  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Comm,ssK,n __ __ 200,000  200.000  200,000  200.  W 

Total  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission ' 

lnterstateCommissiononth.PotomacRiverB.sin:Contributiontolnterst.t.Commi«ion  5  Qgg  S.MB  ^m  ^^.000 

on^e  Potomac  River  Basin    -.;^..-^--.v^ _..  «' 150.000  I.IM.MO  .l'\'Sc^  SO'eOO'oOO  50  MO  000  50  600,000 

?et»'?.l.%TS:1St\;«,^-Va,l.,-Au^^^^^  ^^^^        '\\^<^  V.f^'^  ""i^.Z  %2S.^  3.925,000 

Water  Rewurces  Council:  Water  resources  planning ; ■ 

Total  title  IV  new  budget  (obllgational)  authority,  independent  oJficM  (ewtoding         ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^27. 000  55^74^M0  56,697.000  56.397.000  56,697,000 

*f« '  """""r""""i""i"7nrn         -> -ffiM"  ~"     ^  ni«  non  nnn     1  844.393.000     2,277177.500     2.775,634.500      2, 538. 23». 500 

Total,  new  budget  (obliga^on.l)  autho.ty,  titles  II.  Ill  and      (excluding  -«=>     4gf4f^===;^^^ 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obllgational)  authority,  titles  I.  ".  I'Mnd  IV 4.682,985,000     4,4>4, 

~  •  Includes  $1  085  000  apprepriitad  in  Second  Supplemwitil  Approprietion  Act.  1969. 

vss^^'^ffi^:^'^^^'!^^'^^^^^  *-   ni^crdViTd'^o?^?3?sr»-^  ^-x^p^-'- *-• 

'■WiSrt™n5:;W869,000  ;r  •x1h,"5X;.  Z^rjJ^^  tnv^.  and     1969.  3^    ^.^„^,  'T^^'^T.^U.^^Zti^t*"''^  " 

and  AEC  Appropriation  Act,  1968.  .     *  t  .^-v,   ♦«  T«f«r  RnM>lfleally 

Mr    jAVn«.  Mr.  president.  wiU  the  P-- on  ^h^  ^^ew Jork  o^  appre^  ?^'^:%r'^l:l  ^^oe^X^^f^ 

senator  from  Louisiana  yield?  ?;S?  for  s^e^ent  pSecte^^^^  we  hav?  with  the  south  shore  ^Long 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question.  York  f°'^^^'°^J^^"'  '^{j^  ^^^^  ap-  Island:    that    is.   from   Plre   Island   to 

S  SS  May  fsay  to  the  Senator  ^J J^XL^^^ere^^S.  If^  n^£r' of  Montauk  Point,  which  has  an  enonnous 

from  Louisiana  that  I  should  like  to  ex-  proprmwu 
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national  resoixrce  In  Its  beaches.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
think,  was  imderstanding  of  our  position 
by  making  the  additional  $380,000  avaU- 
able,  and  the  compromise  with  the  House 
to  add  at  least  $190,000  to  the  original 
$500,000  requested  will  be,  I  think,  an 
effective  measure  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done    to    protect    and    preserve    those 

beaches.  _^ 

Also  in  view  of  the  critical  importance 

of  New  York  Harbor,  not  only  to  New 
York  but  also  to  the  whole  Nation.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DKR)  and  his  coUeagues  for  the  approval 
of  funds  to  continue  the  dredging  of  the 
anchorages  in  New  York  Harbor. 

The  allowance  is  not  everything  we 
had  hoped  for.  but  it  certainly  wlU  enable 
the  work  to  go  forward. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  just  one  ques- 
tion- Does  the  fact  that  an  item  may 
have  been  omitted  in  conference  which 
had  been  approved  in  the  Senate  bill 
mean  that  there  was  any  substantive 
problem  about  the  item? 

I  refer  to  Port  Jefferson.  Does  its  omis- 
sion fiiean  that  the  committee  did  not 
leel  If  "had  enough  money  to  distribute 
this  year,  that  it  had  done  the  best  it 
could,  and  that  there  was  no  prejudice 
-  whatever  against  trying  again  next  year? 
Mr.    ELLENDER.   None   whatever.   I 
wish  to  say  with  reference  to  New  York 
that  we  came  out  very  well  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Fire  Island  and  anchorage 
problems— all  three  of  the  new  starts 
that  were  provided.  Only  one  was  left 
out  and  that  was  Port  Jefferson,  which  is 
a  small  navigation  project. 

I  want  to  give  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  a  promise  that  we  will  try 
again  next  year  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
be  able  to  make  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  very  much. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  shield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  compliment  the  distin- 
giUshed  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
ELLENDER)  Chairman  of  the  PubUc  Works 
Subcommittee,  for  the  culmination  of  his 
efforts  to  increase  the  appropriations  for 
waste  treatment  works  construction. 

I  know  of  his  efforts,  going  back  sev- 
eral months  in  the  early  days  of  this 
session,  and  I  cannot  recall  a  more  effec- 
tive piece  of  legislative  work  dedicated 
to  a  clear  objective  in  the  public  interests 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

We  had  been  bogged  down  at  the  ap- 
propriations level  in  this  field  at  $200 
million  for  several  years.  There  seemed 
little  prospect,  in  light  of  budgetary  re- 
straints, that  we  would  ever  move  above 
that  level. 

We  have  done  so  in  this  conference 
report. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  have  done  so 
without  the  commitment  and  the  out- 
standing leadership  demonstrated  by  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Louisiana 

(Mr.  ELLENDER). 

I  understand  the  difficulties  in  trying 
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to  preserve  the  full  Senate  figure  in  con- 
ference. The  House  approved  $600  mil- 
lion. The  effort  to  increase  that  to  $1 
billion  over  the  House  figure  failed,  I 
think,  by  a  very  narrow  margin,  which 
gave  us  some  hope  that  the  House  con- 
ferees might  agree  to  the  full  figure. 
Nevertheless,  I  imderstand,  from  having 
participated  in  conferences  myself  and 
the  need  to  compromise.  We  have  com- 
promised the  figure  sufflcienUy  greater 
than  the  last  appropriation  to  give  the 
program  the  Impetus  it  so  badly  needs. 
So,  once  more — and  I  have  said  this 
many  times  on  the  Senate  floor — ^I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  the  other  Senators  who 
represented  the  Senate  point  of  view  in 
conference. 

This  is  a  signal  achievement  of  great 
importance  in  the  fight  against  water 
pollution. 

Mj.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  can  speak  for  all  the  Senate  conferees 
and  say  that  we  are  grateful  for  the  fine 
compliments  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
just  directed  to  us.  He  has  led  in  the  fight 
to  provide  the  authorizations  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  may  say,  although  we  tried  to  get  the 
House  to  increase  the  amount  to  $1  bil- 
lion, as  the  Senator  says,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  compromising  differences.  The 
whole  bUl  was  quite  large  almost— $5 
billion.  We  were  over  and  above  the 
budget  by  over  $500  miUion.  Additions 
were  made  for  the  pollution  problem. 
Personally,  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  retain 
the  $1  billion,  but  I  think  that  we  did 
very  well,  nonetheless. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  can 
undertake  to  persuade  the  administra- 
tion and  the  President  as  to  the  increas- 
ing urgency  of  this  problem,  of  course,  I 
would  join  the  Senator  in  any  way  he 
thinks  appropriate  to  undertake  to  do 
that.  It  is  not  a  question  of  trying  to  put 
the  President  on  the  spot.  Congress  is 
giving  thorough  and  deliberate  thought 
to  this  problem.  It  has  undertaken  this 
commitment  at  this  time.  We  would  aU 
like  to  see  the  commitment  met.  Thus, 
if  we  can  persuade  the  administration  to 
go  along,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  join 
in  that  effort.  ^  ^   _ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
may  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Maine 
that  I  am  very  hopeful  of  trying  to  get 
a  group  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
to  call  on  the  President  and  explain  this 
matter  to  him. 

It  is  stated  that  we  had  a  carryover. 
Of  course,  there  can  be  a  carryover  on 
any  amount  provided  for  any  project  if 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  not  release 
the  money  we  provide  here.  That  has 
been  the  case  with  the  water  pollution 
control  program.  I  am  sure  that  many 
States  would  have  gone  forward  and 
provide  the  necessary  legislative  au- 
thorizations if  only  the  Congress  had 
provided  enough  money. 

We  have,  I  think,  provided  a  sufficient 
amount  that  will  encourage  the  States  to 
proceed  to  obtain  their  share.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  at  the  end  of  6  months  after 


the  allocation  is  made,  a  review  is  made 
of  the  amoimt  each  State  spends.  If  any 
State  does  not  spend  its  allocation,  the 
money  not  spent  by  States  receiving  a 
certain  amoimt  is  redistributed  to  other 
States.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  second  dis- 
tribution is  adequately  made,  enough 
funds  are  provided  here  to  make  certain 
there  will  be  completion  of  many  proj- 
pcts 

Mr  MUSKIE.  The  purpose  is  to  get  the 
States  to  move,  the  lagging  States  and 
those  that  have  moved  more  swiftly.  So 
what  we  have  done  this  year  wUl  be 
building  a  momentum  that  needs  to  keep 
going. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     As    the    Senator 
knows,   the  budget  estimates  for  this 
program  have  been  very  low.  That  is.  the 
Budget  has  approved  very  low  figures. 
This  year,  with  an  authorization  of  $1 
billion,  they  provided  only  $204  million. 
That  is  no  encouragement  to  the  States 
to  prepare  to  do  this  work,  because  in- 
dividual allocations  would  be  so  small 
that  they  could  not  even  make  a  good 
start.  So.  with  this  sum.  it  is  my  belief 
that  if  it  is  allocated  according  to  the 
formula,  which  I  know  it  will  be,  the 
States  wUl  know  that  they  will  be  en- 
titled the  money  that  is  not  spent  from 
the  first  aUocation.  It  is  my  belief  that  it 
will  act  as  a  stimulant  for  the  States  to 
proceed  to  go  along  with  this  program, 
which  I  think  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
certainly  need  more  work  on  air  and 
water  poUution.  I  think  this  provision 
will  stimulate  it. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


TrrLE    I.    ATOMIC    ENEROT    COMMISSION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  consideration  of  appro- 
priations for  pollution  control,  the  com- 
mittee considered  all  of  the  apprcHJria- 
tions  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. „„.  „^„ 

The  conferees  agreed  on  $1,862,269,000 
for  operating  expenses  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  is  $22  million 
below  the  House  allowance,  and  $22  mil- 
lion above  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Senate.  This  is  an  overall  reduction  and 
not  assigned  to  any  specific  program. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
the  full  operation  of  the  two  K  reactors 
at  Richland,  Wash. 

For  plant  and  capital  equipment,  the 
House  agreed  to  $6  million  of  the  $25 
million  the  Senate  restored  for  the  200- 
billion  electron  volts  near  Chicago, 
HI.,  and  to  $6  million  of  the  $7,525,000 
restored  by  the  Senate  for  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction. 

Mr.  President,  in  title  n,  for  general 
investigations.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
bill  provides  $41,191,000.  which  is  $599,000 
below  the  amount  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate; $591,000  above  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House;  and  $291,000  above  the 
budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  tab- 
ulation showing  the  details  of  the 
amount  allowed  for  this  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Revised 

approved  budget 

estimate  for 

fiscal  year  1970 


allowince 
(3) 


allowance 


Confereflce 
allowance 


GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 


(a) 'Navigation  studies 

(b)  Flood  control  studies.  . . .  -  ----- - 

(c{  Beach  erosion  cooperative  studita.. 
General  reduction  due  to  slippege- 


$4,033,000 

9,826.000 

441,000 

-500.000 


$4,381,000  $4,686,000 

10  015  000  »O.MO,000 

454,000  479.000 


$4,556,000 

10,191,000 

454.000 


Subtotal,  navigation,  flood  control,  end  be«*  erosion  studies. 

(d)  Comprehensive  basin  studies: 

^'         Arkansas-White-Red  region 

Big  Muddy  River 

California  region...-- — .- 

Columbia  North  Pacific  'egion  ------ v^:----j-^-^------- 

Connecticut  River  Basin,  Conn.,  Miss.,  vt.,  ano  n.n 

Genesee  River  Basin       ---- 

Grand  River  Basin,  Mien 

Great  Basin  region 

Great  Lal(es  region       .   „•---•.-;.;.- '"."."." 

Kanawha  River.  W.  Va.,  Va..  and  N.C 

Lower  Colorado  region - - 

Lower  Mississippi  region ' 

Missouri  River  Basin 

North  Atlantic  region. 

Pascagoula  River  Basin 

Pearl  River  Basin,  Miss.---- 

Puget  Sound  area,  *»*'nK""-.---iVi,'hVi;''iid  tii'' 
Red  River  below  Denison  Dam,  La.,  Ark.,  Okli..  ina  lex... 

Sabine  River  Basin 

Souris-Red  region..--- 

South  Atlantic  gulf  '|«">"--„-v -ii--;;i"iM " 

Susquehanna  River  Basin,  N.Y.,  P«..«IW  "W 

Upper  Colorado  region - 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 

Wabash  River,  Ind. and  HI.--- 

White  River  Basin,  Ark.  and  MO 

Willamette  River  Basin,  Oreg - 


13,800.000  14.850.000  15.525.000  15.201.000 


640,000 
381,000 
314,000 


213,000 
831,000 
600.000 

80,000 

#500.000 

148,000 

598,000 

67,000 


190,000 
65,000 
315,000 

829,  '666' 
56.000 
149,000 
298.000 
100,000 
66,000 


640.000 
381,000 
314.000 


213,000 
831,000 
600.000 

80.000 
500,000 
148,000 
598.000 

67,000 


190,000 

65,000 

315,000 

829,'666' 
56,000 
149.000 
298,000 
100.000 
66,000 


640,000 
381,000 
314,000 


213,000 
831,000 
600.000 

80.000 
500,000 
148,000 
598.000 

67,000 


190.000 
65.000 
315.000 

829.000 
56.000 
149.000 
298.000 
100.000 
66.000 


640,000 
381.000 
314,000 


213,000 
831,000 
600.000 

80,000 
500.000 
148,000 
598.000 

67.000 


190,000 
65,000 
315.000 

829.066 
56.000 
149.000 
298.000 
100,000 
66.000 


Subtotal,  comprehensive  basin  studies. 


6.440,000 


6,440,000 


6,440.000 


6.440.000 


(e)  Special  studies: 


Great  Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway,  N.Y --- 

Jersey  Meadows,  N.Y.  and  N.J.-- - 

Lake  Erie-Ontario  Waterway,  N.Y 

National  shoreline  study. ---------- -" 

Northeastern  United  States  water  study -- 

Texas  coast t— •-- j " ' 

Texas  water  and  pollution  study - 

Water  levels  at  Great  Lakes 


330.000 
500,000 

"66,'66o' 

100,000 
150,000 
.,000,000 
500,000 
260,000 
200,000 


330.000 
500,000 

60,000 
100,000 
150,000 
1.000,000 
500.000 
260,000 
200.000 


330,000 
500,000 

60, 000 
100,000 
150.000 
1.000,000 
500.000 
300.000 
200,000 


330.000 
500.000 

60.000 
100.000 
150.000 
1.000,000 
500,000 
300.000 
200,000 


Subtotal,  special  studies. 


Subtotal,  surveys 

2.  Collection  and  study  of  basic  dato:  

t»\  stream  oaRing(U.S.  Geological  survey;---- 

i  Edfei^di^aM'sS^^  F^.n- V^i-"^^->; 

(d)  International  water  studies... _.-.- 

(e)  Flood  plain  management  services 

Subtotal,  collection  and  study  of  basic  data 

'■  ''•'"(Wa^'l'ngrermi  research  and  development ------_----- 

(b)  Hydrologic  studies...- 

(c)  Civil  works  investigations - 

^"^'''"l^'^lS^iRlvl^r  comprehensive  study -- 

(2)  Maintenance ;  j.    ■ 

(3)  Computer  application  studies.    ...--- 

(e)  Nuclear  explosives  studies  for  civil  construction - 

(I)  Internationil  hydrological  decade  program 

Subtotal,  research  and  development ------ 

1968  reserve  applied  in  1969 - 

Undistributed  reduction.  - 

Unobligated  carryover  balances 


340,000 
620.000 
625,000 
190,010 
6,000,000 


340,000 
620,000 
625,000 
190,000 
6,000,000 


340,000 
620,000 
625.000 
190.000 
6.000,000 


340,000 
620,000 
625,000 
190.000 
6,000,000 


7,775,000 


7,775,000 


7,775,000 


7,775,000 


3.100.000 

235.000 

3.755.000 

40.000 
60.000 

'2/vaa,im 

495,000 


3,100,000 

235.000 

3,615,000 

40,000 
60.000 

"2,\bb,b6b' 

50,000 


3,100,000 

235,000 

3,615,000 

40,000 
60,000 

2,100.060 
495.000 


3,100,000 

235,000 

3,615.000 

40,000 
60,000 

2^100.000 
250.000 


9.785.000 


9,200.000 

-526.666" 
-245,000 


9,645,000 

-520,000 
-245,000 


9,400,000 

-520,000 
-245,000 


Total,  general  investigations. 


40,900,000  40,600.000  41,760.000 


41.191,000 


t  Reflects  changes  made  by  the  revised  approved  budget. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
verting to  the  Atomic  Energy  Comnus- 
ISn  budget.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  sub- 
c  °^t?fe  held  quite  extensive  hearing 
on  this  matter.  It  was  "^her  d^cu^t  f or 
us  to  point  up  where  to  cut  certain  items 
that  we  thought  might  need  some  prun- 
ing The  subcommittee  srniply  made  a 
i^uction  of  $44  million  from  the  entire 

amount  asked  f o^f ^^ '^^^V^^tuSraS 

the    Commission    allocate    or.  subtract 

from  the  various  programs  as  it  saw  fit. 

When  we  met  with  the  House  con- 


ferees, they  ttiought  we  cut  too  deeply, 
so  the  senate  conferees,  m  order  to  get 
the  biU  out,  agreed  to  restore  $22  nulUon 
of  the  amount  cut  by  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  for  construction,  gen- 
Pral  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  conference 
IS^S  proSd  $711,992,000,  which 
^$28,477,000  below  the  amount  approved 

by  ti^e  senate:   $40.010'00V*^\^,^S 
House;  $84,937,000  above  the  budget  esti- 
mate; and  $150,721,500  below  the  1969 

^'rhT ctSiiction  items  approved  by 


the  House  included  21  unbudgeted  plan- 
ning items,  14  unbudgeted  construction 
starts,  and  four  new  land  acquisition 
items;  aU  of  which  were  approved  by 
the  Senate.  In  conference  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  15  of  the  21  new 
planning  starts  added  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  agreed  to  10  of  the  21  new 
construction  starts  added  by  the  Senate; 
and.  in  addition,  to  land  acquisition  on 
six  reservoir  projects  for  which  the  Sen- 
ate had  approved  a  construction  start. 
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For  Increases  in  construction  recom- 
mended, generally,  the  House  apixroved 
Increases  which  did  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  difference  between  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  capability  of  the  Corps 
of  Engtaieers. 

That  was  the  formula  we  applied  to 
all  projects,  both  in  the  planning  stage 
and  under  construction,  so  that  all  items 


were  treated  similarly.  I  feel  it  was  a  wise 
way  to  do  it,  so  that  we  showed  no  pref- 
erence for  any  particular  project  in  any 
of  our  50  States. 

This  was  based  on  the  fact  that  only 
one-half  of  the  year  would  remain  for 
expenditure  of  the  additional  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  would  not 
agree  to  the  planning  funds  for  the 

CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Dickey-Iiinooln  project,  for  which  there 
was  a  budget  estimate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  tcJsulation 
showing  the  details  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed imder  construction,  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 


MtiiMto  fof  local 
ytar  1970 


HouM  allowanc* 


Construction.  iMMral,  Stati  and  prajact 
(1)  


Construction 
(2) 


Ptanninc 
(3) 


Construction 
(4) 


Planninf 
(5) 


(n: 


(MP) 
(MP) 
(N) 


AiabanM' 

AlabMM  Ri««r  channai  improvamant 

Ciaiborna  lock  and  dam .-- 

John  HoHi*  Banlihoad  locli  and  dam 

Jonas  Bluff  lock  and  dam 

MiHafs  Farn  todi  and  dam i,       Viiu 

TaMMSsaa-foaibiibaa  Watarway,  Ala.  and  Miss. 
Tombi^aa  Bvar  and  tributarias,  Alattama  and 
(SaaMiaaissaMN.)        ^.    ^     ^    ~  ^ 
Wast  Point  Dam.  Ala.  and  6a.  (Saa  Gaorgia.) 

Bndlav  Ulia  poarar  pro^cL^.    

Ckaaa  fcivac  Raaawoirs,  Fairtanlia 

Kiof  Cova  Harbor 

Snattisham  powar  pfojact 


tioaooo . 
3,006,00a . 

#2,00(^000  . 

11,000,000 

2.584,000 


_j  Wvlir  and  tribolariw  baiow  Paintad  Rock. 

•  Tboanix and  yicinrtif.       -.---------  

Santa  Rasa  Wash  (Tat  Momolikot  Dam) 

Wbislow 

^''^  toitias  Rivar  and  tributarias,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma: 

(a)Baak  stabiliiation  and  channai  ractification 

B   (b)  Hawiatioatochs  and  dams........... -- 

•you  BartboCmaw  (1950  and  1966  arts).  Arkansas  ami 


Ball  Filay  Rasarvmr 

Dardanafla  kick  and  dam 

Dafiray  Rasanotr 

Da  Quaan  Raaarvoir 

Diarks  Rasanoir 

Garland  City 

Gllham  Raserwir 

Narrows  Dam  (3d  unit) ..--. 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La 

Rad' Rivar  tavaas  and' bank'stibiiizatibn  balow  Daiiison 

Dam.  Ark..  La.,  and  Tax 

California:  _    .,  ..    „ 

Alamada  Craak.  Dal  Valla  Dam 

BaarCraak 

Buchanan  Rasarvmr 

Butler  VaHay  Reservoir 

Corte  Madan  Craak 

Crescent  Citv  Harbor-.. 

Cucamonga  Creak--....    -. 

Dry  Creak  (Warm  Springs)  Rasafvoir 

Hidden  Reservoir 

Klamath  River ---■-.- 

Lakeport  Reservoir.  Scotts  Creek 

Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area 

Lytle  and  Warn  Creeks..  .-.---lv 

Martis  Creak  Reservoir.  Calif,  and  Nav.  (See  Nevada.) 

»         Merysvilla  Reservoir...  -...--..-- 

Moiave  River  Reservoir  (Wast  Fork) 

Napa  River :>.-;■ a 

New  Bullards  Bar  Reservoir  (reimbursement) 

New  Don  Pedro  Reservoir  (reimbursement) 

)         New  Metonas  Reservoir 

Oakland  Harbor 

Paiaro  River  (1966  act) 

Pine  Flat  Reservoir .  -     .  .- -v.—  - 

I  Point  Mugu  to  San  Pedro  breakwater  (rwmbursament) 

Port  Hueneme 

I  Russian  River  Basin  (Coyote  Valley  Dam).    . . . , 

I  Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tributaries 

I  Sacramento  River  bank  protection 

SKramento  River  deepwater  ship  channel 

San  Diego  Harbor 

San  Diego  River  and  Mission  Bay 

I  San  Diego  River  and  Misswn  Vallejr.  .. . . ..^-■ 

San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton  (John  F.  Baldwin  and  Stock- 
ton ship  channels) 

(N)  Santa  Cruz  Harbor 

(FC)  Santa  Paula  Creek 

(FC)  Sonoma  Creek --_-  -.  ;   .   l 

(BE)  Surfsida-Sunset.  Newport  Beach  (reimbursement) 

(FC)  Sweetwater  River 

(FC)  Tahquitz  Creek 

(FC)  Walnut  Creek 

Cotorado:  „    ,    .  „ 

(FC)  Bear  Creek  (Mount  Carbon)  Reservoir 

(FC)         ChatfieW  Reservoir 

(FC)  TrinMad  Reservoir 

Connecticut: 

(FC)  Ansonia-Derby 

(FC)  Black  Rock  Reservoir 

(FC)  Derby -.- 

(FC)  New  London  Barrier 

fFC)         SUatford 

>FC)  Trumbull  Pond  Reservoir 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


le,  200^000 


#100,000 
1100.000 


3,500,000 
158,000,000 


4,346,000. 
5.600.000  . 
#300,000  . 
#466,000 
200,000 
#1,100,000 
200.000 
9,000,000 
8.000,000 

600,000 

2.200,000  . 
127.000 
150,000 

"i,'85b,'ob6' 


1,500,000 

360.000 

#100,000 

■""266,066" 


3,600,000  . 

"■3,"i55,"66b": 

1.940.000 
#1.230.000 
100,000  . 

"""266,"dw"' 
900,000 

"""166,666" 

200.000 

2.000.000 

100,000 

670,000 


#300,000 

'i.  754, 666 
"i,"866,666" 


#7,000.000 
#2,100.000 

4.000.000 

1,335,000 

#100.000 

100.000 


$500,000 


100,000 
150,000  . 


774,000 
1,000,000 


119,000 


lioaooo. 

3.00^000 

2.0001000 

11,0001 000 

2,584,000 


#200,000  - 

#25,066 - 
■3M,666"- 

750,000  - 
"  "266.006 


466,600  . 
343,666' 

"156,666 

#150,000 


246.000 
255,000 


"5,'356,'600 


150,000 
550^000 


3,500,000 
58,000^000 


4,346,000 

5,600,000 

300,000 

466,000 

200,000 
1,600,000 

200,000 
9,000.000 
8,000.000 

600,000 

2.200.000 
127.000 
500.000 

"i."856."666' 


1,500,000 
360.000 
447.000 

■"266,666" 


3,600.000  . 

50,000 

4,500,000 

1,940,000 

3,000,000 

100,000  . 

■  266;"066' 
900,000 

'""166,666" 

200.000 

2.000,000 

100,000 

"676,666 


550,000 

■  256,666 
"i,"754,666' 
"  "256,666 

1.800.000 


9.500.000 
2,350.000 

4,000,000 

1, 335, 000 

700,000 

100,000 


$500,000 


100.000 
150.000  . 


2,489.000 
1.000.000 


119,000 
150,000 


Senate  alkiwanct 


Conference  alkiwanea 


ConstructkM 
(6) 


$100,000  . 
3,60^000 
2,00a  000 
12,30^000 
2.584,000 


200. 000 

"■25.666' 
400.000 


359,000  . 
750.000  . 

"266,666 


100^000 

400, 666^ 


343,000  . 

156,666'. 

150.000 


246.000 
255,000 


5,900,000 


150,000 
550,000 


3,500,000 
59.500,000 


4.346.000 

5.600,000 

300.000 

466.000 

200.000 

1.600.000 

200,000 

9,560,000 

8,000,000 

1.000,000 

2. 20a  000 
127,000 
500,000 

"i,"856,"666" 


2,500,000 
600,000 
447,000 

'"266.'666^ 

500.000 


4,000.000  . 

50,000 
4.500.000  . 
1.940.000  . 
3. 000. 000 
100,000  . 

■■"266.666"- 
900,000 

■■"166,666 

200.000 

2.500.000 

100.000 

"■"676.666 


550.000 
260.000 
250.000 

"i."754."666" 

"■"256,660 
1,800.000 


10.000,000 
7,350.000 

4.000,000 

1,335,000 

700,000 

100,000 


Plannhig 
(7) 


Construction 
(8) 


Planning 
(9) 


$500,000 


100.000 
150.000 
6O1OOO 


2,489,000 
1,000.000 


119,000 
150^000 


$100,000 
3,600t000 
2.000.000 
12,000,000 
2,584,000 


200,000 

■25.666^ 
400,000 


359,000  - 
750,000  . 

■266,066 
56,666"_ 

■i66.'666". 
406.606  - 

"343,000  . 
"156.000 

150.000 


246,000 
255,000 


5,350,000 


150,000 
550,000 


3,500,000 
59.500,000 


4,346,000  . 

5,600,000  . 
300,000 
466.000 
200.000 

1.600,000 
200.000  . 

9.560.000 

8,000,000 

1.000.000 

2.200,000 
127,000 
500,000 

'i,'856,o66' 


2.500.000 
600.000 
447.000 

■■■266,"666" 


4.000.000 
50.000 

4.500.000 

1,940.000 

3.000,000 

100.000 

"■"266,666" 
900.000 

"166.666" 

200,000 

2.500.000 

100.000 

"670.066 


550.000 
260.000 
250.000 

1,754.600 

"250,000 
1.800.000 


9.500.000 
2.350.000 

4, 000,  000 

1. 335,  000 

700,000 

100,000 


$500,000 


100,000 
150.000 
60.000 


2,489.000 
1,000.000 


119.000 
150,000 


200.000 

■■25.660 
400.000 


359.000 
750.000 

""266,066 
"56,666 

"166,666 
"466,666 

"343,066 
""150,000 

150,000 


246,000 
255,000 
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CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAU  FISCAL  YEAR  1970-ConMouad 


Raviaad  approved  budget 

tstknato  for  fiacal 

year  1970 


Housa  alhiwanca 


SeoatoaUowMea 


Coafereece  alhwance 


Construction,  general.  SUto  and  proieet 
(1) 


ConstructkM) 
(2) 


Planning 
(J) 


ConstructkM 
(♦) 


Plannhig 
(5) 


Constrocttoo 
(6) 


Plaining 
(7) 


Coostructkm 
(«) 


PiannlBg 
CD 


"•"Staware  River  Philadelphia  to  the  See,  Del.,  Pa.,  ami  NJ. 

(N)  InSd  waVrtT  Delaware   River  to  ChegjjJJ^e   Bay 

^'  (Chesapeeke  and  DeUware  Canal),  pt  II.  Dataware  ana      ^  gjj  qqq 

Maryland - 

(N)       "  ApalachKoU  River  channel  improvement - to'.'.'.'.'.'. 

(N)  Canaveral  Harbor— ------- - #9.000.000 

(FC)  Central  and  southern  Ftorida 6,000.000 

(N)  Cross-Fterida  Barge  Canal #3!oOO.OOO 

Tn?  tn°?.;SSSl'*^Sfia'»-i:st:-Ma-rks-to--fi«|i-7iiiii-^^^^  

stody).-. ----------,.---:- - ::: #200.000  — 

(N)  jieksonville  Harbor  (1965  act) , 

%  Sfr'Bl^ci«'nty;"UH«"«iS.''l.i.'t-to'S^^  ^^ 

Inlet  (reimbursement) -.- -- - 

Georria:  *6.3'».9S2 

'^P     §rna?!?artK,"r:-«o  fe."t-(-|»5-:artj:::::::::::::::::----    *^^^  -- 

(H\  Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin)^.. -  ■^ 

(MP)  Spewrell  Bluff  Dam  (land  acquisition)- 

(MP)  Trottors  Shoals  Reservoir,  Ga.  and  S.C - - iio,200.000 

(MP)  West  Point  Reservoir,  Ala.  and  Ga 

Hawaii:  ..   .^  

(N)  Barbers  Point  Harbor 

(N)  Kiwaihae  Harbor 

(BE)  Waikiki  Beach 

Idaho:  „  --- 

(FC)  Blackfoot  Reservoir ,- #44,700.000 

?MP)         Dworshak(Bruces  Eddy)  Reservoir i60O;0OO  .-.. 

(FC)  Ririe  Resarvor 

Illinois:  ^   ■     .^  

(FC)  East  SL  Louis  and  vicinity 

<(&)>  ^"ol5?ffllSl""Cresci""VB"ridii('l«isisiV.i""River).  '^  750.OOO  -.. 

^^>    sS^^StSi^ssnf^'^-  ^Z 

(N)  |lh^t'wtto™a"y".-Calu"^".t:Sa,"modificatio"n".       II.  Illinois 

'^  '  andlndiana v.-:  -i 277.000.-. 

(FC)  Indian  Grave  Drainage  District #9.377.000  ... 

rn\  Kaskaskia  River  (navigation) ;:--.;. 

^?M  L«ee  District  21  (Vandalia),Kaskaskta  River 

FC)  lSvS  DiSnct  23  (Oivaly),  t^ka«kia  River ;"- 

^">'     Ss3  S:S  ^'.  rfeSiSAWKentuck,:) 

(FC)  Louisville  Reservoir 

%^  lXSS^&-i*^n:oi^i'^'i»^^'^-"'         ,.000.000  ... 

^  '  and  Mo.:  «•»«'»'*"!  ^^^.V  v. -^liiii^i* 

(N)  Mound  City  lock  and  dam  Illinois  and  Kentucky 1500,000-- 

(fL  Oakley  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

(FC)  Peoria ^"■■8.200.000  -. 

(FC)  Rend  Lake  Reservoir 

(FC)  Rockford #150.000  -. 

(FC)  Rock  Island-...--.-- ---.- #1.200.000  - 

(FC)  Saline  River  and  tr  butanes 

(FC)  Shawneetown (restudy) #3,000.000  .. 

(FC)  ShelbyvilleReservoi^r      - --.-.-.-.---- --^-  -  500,000  .. 

(nV  Smithland  Ixks  and  dam,  Illinois  andKentucky 

(FC)  Wood  River  Drai  nage  a  nd  Levee  District 

Indiana:  „ ---- 

(FC)  Big  Walnut  Reservoir - #1400.000.. 

(FC)  Brookville  Reservoir--. -.--—.—----- 5.520.000  .. 

(N)  Burns  Waterway  Harbor  (reimbursement)..^- -       7  ioo,oOO  -. 

(N)  cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

^'"^  Swit.rv.ay:Caiun»t:Sn"modi^ii<.i:i;S:i-iiid-|l7" 

Illinois  and  Indiana.  (See  Illinois.)  #100, 000  . 

(FC)  UhlyVeTeUfvo'i'r'oiiid'i^'u'isition^^^^^^^^        ""Ii::::".! 

JfC)  Mason  J.  Niblack  Lev«  (pumping  facaities)- "#2,100.000  . 

(nV  Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky »  #400.000  . 

(N)  Uniontown  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky #170,000  . 

(FC)  WestTerre  Haute. - 

m  '°l;^ic^{^M»v;««south^'^-----" 

(FC)  Clinton  (1968  act).-., " ::":: 

(FC)  Davids  Creek  Reservoir - 2,100,000. 

(FC)  Dubuque - '- -. 

^^""^  Sli!Stff.id'a-nd--Criii«'t-"B.«ii:'Mi^iiipVrRivif,  IB. 

and  Iowa.  (See  lllinots.)  #100,000 

(FC)  Iowa  River  Flint  Creek  Levee  D«^«'^oJ6-j.^^-— ^- 

(FC)  Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  wissoori,  ana        ,,  200. 000 

(N)            Mi2J?u'Sml"er,Siii'»"CiVti)"ii'iu^^^  4.500. 000 

and  Nebraska 2.600.000 

(FC)          Rathbun  Reservoir.— —.------ '  2,000.000 

(FC)          Red  Rock  Dam  and  Uke  Red  Rock 3,700.000 

(FC)  Saylorville  Reservoir 

(FC)  Waterloo 

Footnote  at  end  ol  table. 


$6,250,000 

500.000. 

150.000. 
9,500.000  . 
6.000.000. 
3.500,000 


$7.000.000 $6,500,000 


700.000 


$20,000 


4,000 


6,700,000 
1,850,000 
1,100,000 


$900,000 


90,000 


20a  000 
#30.000 


50,000 


59,000 
75,000 
lOtOOO 


'900,000 


'iO.  200. 000 


"44,'766,'000 
700.000 


750.000 
831,000 

2.700,000 


■  ■■277;600 
10,188,000 


90,000 


500,000 

150,000 
10.000.000 
9.000.000 
4.000.000 


700,000  ... 


4.000. 

6.700.000  . 
1.850,000  . 
1.100,000 
1.100.000 

■i6,"266."666" 

1,000.000 . 
1,000,000 . 

500.000  . 


"47,000,000 
7OO1OOO 


500.000  . 

150.000 
9.500.000 
7,500.000  , 
3.500,000 


229,000  ... 
30,000... 


'436,000  . 

"  ■56,666'. 

"i55,"666" 

■■■36'666' 

■"31,666'-.. 
50,000  ... 


1,000,000  . 

■■■i66.666. 

"i"  266."  666" 

■"i56.'666' 

1.350,000 

■■3;i56,'666" 

500.000 


'#36;666' 


50.000 


1.400,000 
5,520.000 
7.100,000 


100,000  ... 


3.200.000  - 
400.000  . 

4.500,000  . 
235,000 

400.000 


■'2,'556.'666' — 

150,000  .... 

1,500.000  .... 

4,500.000  .-. 
2,600.000  .-. 
2,000,000  .... 
3.700,000  .... 
200,000  .... 


59.000. 
75.000  .. 
10,000  .. 

'3S6.'666".. 

75.000  .. 
30.000  .. 


436,000  . 

"■56."666". 
"  155.666' . 

■■■36.666". 

'  ■3i.'666 

35.000 


75a 000  . 

831,000  . 
2.700,000  . 

""■277,'666' 
11.000,000 


'i."566.ooo 


2.000.000  . 

"■56,6666". 
8,'266,'666'- 
"""156,666' 

1,450.000 

"3,"i56,"666^ 

1,000.000 


1,400.000  . 

5.520.000  . 

7.100,000. 

500,000. 


$20,000 

■i46.'666' 


'966,666" 


90,000 


229,000 
30,000 


50,000 


59,000  . 
75,000. 
10,000. 

'mwn 

75.000 
30.000 


436.000 

■■56.666'- 

155.666". 

■  ■36,666" - 

"31,666" 
35.000 


7oaooo 


4.000  ... 

6.700.000  ... 

1.850.000... 

1.100.000  ... 

750,000  ... 

"i6.'266.o66'... 


750,000.. 
500,000.. 


'46."356.000 
700.000 


750.000  . 
831.000 

2,700.000 


""■277.000 
11,000.000 


■500.000 


1.500.000  . 
"366,666  . 

■8;266.'666'- 
""150.666". 

1,350.000 

■'3.'i56,'666" 

750.000 


1.400.000  . 
5.520.000  . 
7.100.000 
500.000 


'40.000  ... 


40.000  ... 


100.000  . 
750,000. 

3.'666.666' 

400.000  . 
4,500.000 
235.000 


400,000 ---- 


70,000 - 

30,000 

100.000 iii.'fjj,- 

2.500,000  . 

100.000 


70.000  .. 
30.000  .. 
100.000  .. 


$20,000 

'146; 666 


900.000 


90.000 


229.000 
30.000 


150.000 

2.000.000 

6.000.000 

3.000.000 

2.000.000 

3,700,000 

200,000 


50.000 


59.000 
75,000 
10.000 

350,666 

75.000 
30,000 


"436,000 
■56.666 
155."  666 

"36.666 

"  3i,'666 
35.000 


100.000 . 

400.000. 

3;266.'666'. 

400.000  . 
4.500.000  . 
235.000 

400.000 


'2;m6,'6oo  .- 

100,000  .. 

isaoco .. 

1.500,000  .. 

5.250,000  .. 
3.000,000  .- 
2.000.000  .. 
3.700.000  .. 
200.000  .. 


40.000 


70.000 

30.000 

100.000 
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CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970-Coirtinued 


December  U,  1969 


Revbad  «pprov«d  budget 

attlRiate  for  fiscal 

year  1970 


Housa  allowanca 


Sanata  allowanca 


Conferenca  allowanca 


Construction,  ganaral,  Stata  and  proiact 
0) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning     Construction 
(3)  (4) 


Planning     Construction 
(5)  (6) 


Planning     Construction  Planning 

(7)  (8)  (9) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

^^] 
(FC) 
CFC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

;r) 

N) 
>) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

<") 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 


Arkansas— Red  Rivar  chlorlda  control,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 

and  Kansas.  (See  Texas.) 

Cadar  Point  Reservoir 

Clinton  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Cow  Creak,  Hutchinson .-.-:-- 

El  Dorado  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Hillsdale  Reservoir 

Kansas  City  (1962  mod) 

Lawrence - 

Melvam  Reservoir - - ii  '„.„:, ^V 

Missouri  River  lavae  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 

Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.)  u:„„..ri 

Missouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missoun, 

and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 

Onega  Reservoir 

Osawatomie 

Perry  Reservoir 

Topeka 

Towanda  Reservoir 

Kentucky: 

Boonovilla  Reservoir -::-i,--v-L'"/Qll"' 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See 

Indiana.) 

Carr  Fork  Reservoir 

Cave  Run  Reservoir 

Dayton 

Jagia  Creek  Reservoir 

Falmouth  Reservoir 

-Frankfort,  North  Frankfort  area 

Kehoe  Reservoir 

Laurel  River  Reservoir - 

Lock  and  dam  52,  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Martin . -.- 

Martins  Fork  Reservoir,  land  a«1i"»'»'<"'--i --.-r  -v^-:-- 
Mound  City  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See 

Nawburgb  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See 

Indiana.) 
Paintsville  Reservoir 

Smithland  lock  and  dam,Virinois"and'Kentucky.  (Sea  Illinois.) 

Southwestern  Jefferson  County 

Taylorsvilla  Reservoir - -.--;;--;-  cvci;-- 

Uniontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (Sea 

Indiana.) 
Yatesville  Reservoir - • 

Atchafalaya  River,  Bayous  Chene,  Boeuf,  and  Black 

Bayou  Bartholomew,  Ark.  and  La.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries -- 

Bayou  LaFourehe  and  LaFourche  Jump  Waterway 

Caddo  Dam - 

Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  vicinity 

Mermentau  River 

Michoud  Canal 

Mississipol  River,  gulf  outlet -..-- 

Monroe  Floodwall  (1965  and  1966  Acts) 

Morgan  City  and  vicinity 

New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection -.-- 

Ouachita  and  Blacl<  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Overton-Red  River  Waterway  (lower  31  miles  only). ...  — 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Denison 
Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Red  River  emergency  bank  protection 

Vermilion  lock  (replacement) 

Maine: 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  Dam  and  reservoirs 

Maryland:  .    ..^      ^^  „ 

Bloomington  Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Va..    ...  .... 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Del.  and  Md.  (C.  &  D.  Canal),  pt.  II. (See  Delaware.) 
Massachusetts: 

Charles  River  Dam ■ 

Fall  River  Harbor,  Miss,  and  R.I 

Nookagee  Reservoir 

Plymouth  Harbor 

Provlncetown  Harbor 

Weymouth  Fore  and  Town  Rivers 

Whitmanville  Reservoir 

Michigan : 

Cedar  River  Harbor 

Lexington  Harbor 

River  Rouge 

Saginaw  River  (flood  control) 

Saginaw  River  (navigation) 

St.  Joseph  Harbor 

Minnesota:  ...  j  „  «  ■   /i    j 

Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River,  Minn.,  and  S.  Dak.  (land 
acquisition) 

Roseau  River 

Warroad  River  and  Bulldog  Creek 

Mississippi: 

Biloxi  Harbor 

Tailahala  Reservoir - -.--w-""";i""" 

Tenoessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,   Ala.  and   Miss.  (See 
Mabama.)  j  ...    •    •     ■ 

Totibigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
Mlssouli: 

BrAkfield  Reservoir 

Challton  River  (1944  act) 

ClarAce  Cannon  (Joanna)  Reservoir 

FootnotA  at  end  of  table. 


$1,000,000 

hoo,ooo 


#350,000 

#1,000,000 

7,700,000 


962,000 

3,800.000 

850.000 


#2,130,000 
#3.800,000 


824,000 

■#2,'746,"066" 
1,684,000 


#500,000 


$275,000 


250,000 


230,000 


89,000 
178,000 


150,000 


#100,000 
1,200,000 
6,000.000 


800.000  . 

■#i56,'666'. 

#500.000 
#200,000 


#1,300,000 


395,000 
#100,000 
#100,000 


#500, 000 
1,200,000  . 
2, 496, 000 
350,000 


330,000 


#300, 000 


$1,000,000 
200,000 
700,000 

""*zl','obb' 

1,200,000 
7  700,000 


962,000 

3,800,000 

850.000 


3,380,000 
3,800,000 


824,000 

"2."740,"066" 

1,684,000 

150,000 


■"^"75,000 


250,000 


$1,000,000 
200,000 
700,000 

■"'425,666' 
1,200,000 
7.700,000 


962,000 

4,000,000  . 

850,000 


$75,000 


275,000 


$1,000,000  ... 
200,000  ... 
700,000  ... 


425,000 
1,200,000 
7,700,000 


230,000  ... 


89,000 

178,000 

50,000 

"i50,'666' 


250,000 ^. 

962,000 
4,000,000 
""■  ...    850,000 
160,000 

230,000 


157,000 


50,000 

236,000 


181,000 


15,000  .. 

"ii6,'666".. 


250,000  .. 
1.200,000  .. 
6,000,000  .. 


800,000 

"i75,'666' 

1,400,000 


..rr.   600,000 


70,000 
807,000 


150,000  . 

100,000 

200,000 


245,000 


50,000 


1, 400, 000 


395.000 
250,000  . 
1, 000, 000 


500,000  . 
1,200,000  . 
2, 496, 000  . 

350,000 


50,000  . 
330,000  . 

650,000 


#1,300,000 
#2,750,000 


1.400,000 
2,925,000 


3,380.000 
3.800,000 


824.000 

■2.'746.066" 

1,684.000 

150.000 

500,000 


89,000  .. 

178,000  .. 

50,000  .. 

'iso'ooo'.. 


3,380,000 
3,800,000 


824,000 

'2,746,666' 

1,684,000 

150,000 

300,000 


157,000 

500,000 

50,000 

236.000  ..:.... 


181.000  . 
50.000 


15,000  ... 
■116,666'... 


70,000 


150,000  ... 
100,000  ... 
200,000  ... 


"245,000 
"45,066' 


157,000  .. 
500.000  .. 

50,000  .. 
236,000  .. 


181.000 

50,000 


100.000  . 

250,000  . 
1.200,000  . 
8,500,000  . 

800,000 

"'806,' 666' 
"266,'666' 

1,400,000 
600,000 


1,900,000 


1,400.000 


395,000 

250,000 

1,000,000 


150, 000 

"'566,'666' 
1,200,000 

2,496,000 
350,000 


>  V  200. 000 

^50,000 

"56.660 .5|. 

330,000 


650,000 


100,000  .. 

250,000  .. 
1,200,000  .. 
8,500,000  .. 

500,000  .. 

"866,'666'.. 
■"i75,"666'.. 

1,400,000  .. 
600,000  .. 


1,900,000  . 
70,000 


50,000 

'ii6,'666^ 


807,000 


150,000 
150, 000 
200,000 


1,400,000 


245,000  ... 

"ii'.m".'.'.'. 


395,000  .. 

250,000  .. 
1,000,000  .. 


50,000 

'266,666" 


500,000 
1,200,000 
2,496,000 

350,000 


200,000 
50,000 


330,000  .. 


650, 000 


100,000 


1,500,000 
2,925,000 


100,000 


1,400,000 
2,925,000 


$75,000 
'275,666 


250,000 


230,000 


89,000 

178,000 
50,000 

'i56,'666 


157,000 
500,000 

50,000 
236.000 


181.000 
50,000 


50,000 

"ii6'666 


70,000 


150,000 
150,000 
200,000 


245,000 
"■45,'666 


50,000 

'266,'666 


100,000 
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CONSTRtJCTION,  GENERAL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970-Continued 


Revised  approved  budget 

estimate  for  fiscal 

year  1970 


House  allowance 


Senate  altowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general,  Stateand  project 
(1) 


(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(fC) 


(FC) 
(MP) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(") 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(BE) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(N) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 


Missouri— Continued  $538,000 

Gregory  Drainage  District 6,500,000 

Kaysinger  Bluff  Reservoir..--.-- .:,-;-:; #500,000 

Little  Blue  River  reservoirs  (land  acquisition) f3w,i~" 

iji^;ss^Ks?;;.iKianda^ 

Mit^'url'RlveVll'^r'sVstem,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 

Miru7^t^?,li.7x'cV  to  mouth,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Mis- 
souri, and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.)  530  (XX) 

Pattonsburg  Reservoir  (Highway  1-35  crossing) 

Platte  River #2,706,666  -.-. 

St.  Louis 

Smithville  Reservoir 5,6O0.0O0  .... 

Stockton  Reservoir 

Union  Reservoir — -:-.-■..-■ -V-'cV.ii'Miiiiyiiv'No '185       

Union  Reservoir  participation  in  SUte  Hignway  no.  loa  --- 

crossing. 
Montana:  #0  — 

Great  Falls #48,500,000  .... 

Libby  Reservoir 

Nebraska:        ,..,„-.  ...         (300,000).... 

Sttffl^eJi^^Un,:  Vow.:  "ka-nsa'v'Missouri.  and 

MIsSiver'sio'uTcii  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 

and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 
Papillion  Creek  and  tribuUries 

Nevada:               „              r  ,n  >nri  Nm  520.000  ... 

Martis  Creek  Reservoir,  Calif,  and  Nev 

New  Hampshire:  

Beaver  Brook  Reservoir 

New  Jersey:  #100,000... 

Newt&HackensackandPassaicRiv^^^^^^^^  2*3M'oM  .'.'.' 

Raritan  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays 

Shrewsbury  River  Inlet.. - 

South  Orange,  Rahway  R'»«f  v---L,i-v'ni'nd'8caui'sition) 4.666,000  ... 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa..  N.J.,  and  N.Y.  tiana  acquisinun;. 

NewMexk»:  ...     #1,700,000... 

Albuquerque  diversion  channels i^qq  qoO  . . . 

Cochiti  Reservoir 2,069,000  .-. 

£?sE^JS^J^l^randmodification"of/Uaii«.gird«rDim    

New  York:  .        ... 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet #500,000  -.. 

Fire  island  Inlet  to  MonUuk  Point 

Hamlin  Beach  Harbor 

Irondequoit  Bay--         ■- #560,000-. 

New  York  Harbor  (anchorages) #50,000  -- 

North  Ellenville : - 

Port  Jefferson  Harbor {,366,000  .- 

Rosendale 799,000  .. 

^'?^d  Reservoir  P.:;"N:i.;  and  N:Y:"(See'N.w 

Jersey  ) 

Wilson  Harbor  (1968  Mod.) '.'.'-'.'-"'''-'.'.' 

Yonkers 

North  Carolina:                  u,  ,„i„rf„-                                   .          357,000.. 
Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington 

Cape  Lookout. - ,--.  -r 

Falls  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) - #2'500.000  -. 

New  Hope  Reservoir 

Randleman  Reservoir-...---.---- , 

Reddies  River  Reservoir  (deferred)  .-.^---- ------ 1,765,000  . 

Wilmington  Harbor.  38-  and  40.foot  depth  (196Z  act) «. '»  . 

Wilmington  Harbor  (32-ft  proiect) 

Wrightsville  Beach 

North  Dakota:  K,-tm.nf  r.nair^  —       1.800,000- 

Garrison  Reservoir  (embankment  repair) 

Minot (not authorized).-     -.-.-----  ----- 966,666  . 

Missour'  R  ver,  Garrison  Dam  to  Lake  oane.. .----------- 

Sfieservoir,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.  (See  South  Dakota.)  ^^_ ^ 

Pipestem  Reservoir 

Ohio:  „  .     #1,300,000  . 

Alum  Creek  Reservoir - - 2. 800, 000  . 

Athens 

Bellaire  (restudy) -- 

Big  Darby  Creek  Reservoir — — ij  goo.  000  . 

Caesar  Creek  Reservoir. . . . -- — --r- #1'  $00, 000  . 

Clarence  J.  Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir ^^-^  qqq 

East  Fork  Reservoir sq. 

HaSaViickrand'damVtJhio  an'd'Wes't'virVini.'::::::::"    #". 000. 000  . 

Huron  Harbor  (deferred) Ill"" 

Ironton I""I - 

Newark  .-*«  nnn 

North  Brarich'Koiiosing  River  Reservoir #2  400'000  ' 

Paint  Creek  Reservoir.    ...-—------- _:-r- #11' 000. 000 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virgmia »ii,uv«.v~" 

Salt  Creek  Reservoir - '/_ 

Utica  Reservoir..  — ::v— '  ni;r»;ia'\iiii^'«i™inii #12.666,600 

Willow  Island  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia #100]  000 

Youngstown,  Crab  Creek - - 


$538,000 

6,500,000 

650,000 


■J54'666'    J54,000 

*^'       .  700,000 


$538,000 

10, 000, 000 

650,000 

""766,666" 


■$54,000 
■126,066' 


$538, 000 

9,  500, 000 

650,000 

"■766,666' 


163; boo 

'275,066" 

■566, 666' 


500,000  . 

2;866;666^ 
■5,666,606" 


400,000 
48,500,000 


500,000  . 

■'°^'^  '""  2:800:000 

""^•^  ""  5,666:000' 
"566:666    1.050.000 


400,000  . 
52,600.000  . 

(300,000). 


#75,000 


25,000 


■■f53:"o6b' 


'166:666 


#0 


520,000 


100,000  - 
2,000,000  . 
2,350,000  . 

"i25,'666" 
4,000,000 

2,200,000 

1,850,000 
2,069,000 


'566.006'; 

166:666'; 

1,700,000 
50,000 

1,360,660" 

799,000 


357,000 

"'566:666' 
4,700,000 


:::  ""1:765:666". 

...   1,800.000  - 

;::'.""  966.'666'! 

400,000  . 

1,400,000  . 
2,800,000. 

"4Q,'666 

2,'256,'666'! 

1,600,000  . 

1,900,000  . 

200,000  . 

"IIIII"  11,000,000  . 

'.'.'.'".'.'.'.         62,'666'. 
" 866:666' 

2.400.000 

11,000,000 

'227:666 

"'•'^  "'i'2.'666,'666- 

100,000 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


500,000 

"^"^•^  -  2:806:006 

:"^;^.-5:666:666 
:: 360:666' 


400,000 . 

50,800,000  . 
(300.000). 


75,000 


25.000 


r53,000 


166:000 


520,000 


100,000  ... 
2,700,000  ... 
2,350,000  ... 

125:666'-.. 
4,000,000  ... 


300.000 


25.000 


■l'53."d0 


2.200.000  ... 
3.000,000  -- 
2,069,000  ... 


"46,'600 


'26:600  .- 


'227,000  - 
75,000  -. 


500.000 

880,000 

"160:066' 

2.900.000 

50,000 

■i.366.'666" 

799,000 

238,000 

357,000 

"  '566:666" 

5,000.000 

"i:765.'666^ 

200,000 

200,000  

1.800,000 

966.666" 

400,000 

1,400.000 

2,800,000 


2,250,000  .— 
1,600,000  -— 
1,900,000  .... 
200.000  .— 
11.000,000  — . 


166,600  . 
46:660'. 
50:060"- 

25:666' 
■76:666' 


100.000 

150.000 


520,000 


100.000  . 
2.000.000  - 
2,350,000  . 

■125, 666 

4,000,000 

2,  200, 000 
1,850,000 
2,069,000 


500,000 
690,000 

160.060 

1.700.000 

50.000 

1:366:066 
799.000 


357.000 

"566:666 
4,700.000 

1:765: 606' 
200,000 


75:666 


1,800,000 

'966:666 

400,000 

1.400,000  . 
2,800,000 
■46,666 --- 

2:256:666' 

-   1.600,000 

1,900.000 

200.000 

11.000.000 


'""62,'666 

""mo:  666' 

2,400,000  — ^. 
11,000.000 

"i'5.'666.'666'.J— 
100.000 


"20,000 

"75:666' 


"227,000 
75,000 


$54:666 


163:000 
275:066 
"566:666 


300,000 
25,000 

isi'dod 

166:666 
46:66e 


62,000  — 

""'806:666'— 

2.400.000  — 
U.000.000  ... 


'fi'soo.ooo 

100,000 


'.zi'm 


166:666 

150,000 


'75:666 


'46:666 


'26."666 
'75:666 


'227:666 

75.000 
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R«vis«d  approMd  lwd|«t 

MthMli  f or  fteal 

jMrlSTO 


HoHM  allewanc* 


Sanato  aHowtne* 


Confaranee  aHowanca 


Cemtniction,  caoaral,  Stala  and  prajaet 
(1) 


<2) 


nannhtf 
(3> 


ComtnictiM  Plannini     Construction  Planntng     Construction  Planning 

(4)  (5)  (8)  (7)  <•)  (») 


OklalionM: 

ArlMnaas  Rad   Rivar  clilorida  control,  Taxas,  Oldahema, 

and  Kantts.  (Saa  Taut.) 
ArkanMt  Rivar  and  tributarias,  Arliamas  and  Oklabonia. 

(Saa  Ariiansas.) 
Birch  Rasarvoir. 


(MIO 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 
(MP) 
(W) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(Ml») 

<") 
(Ft) 

(N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


[III 
(FC) 
(BE) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC> 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(BE) 

<N) 

(N) 

(MP) 


(FC) 
(Ml*) 

(MP) 
(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

% 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


12. 321.000 


Brokan  Bow  Rasarvoir 

Candy  Rasarvoir... 

Clayton  Rasarvoir.. 

Copan  Rasarvoir  (land  acquisition) 

CrulclwCraak 

Hugo  Rasarvoir 

Kaw  Rasarvoir 

Lukfata  Rasarvoir 

Ootogah  Rasarvoir 

Optima  Rasarvoir - 

ItoiMrtS.  Karr  (Short  Mountain)  lock  and  dam 

Waorika  Rasarvoir. 

Wa()t)an  Falls  lock  and  dam 

Oregon: 

BonnavJII*  k>ck  and  dam  (2d  powar  unit),  Oregon  and 

Washington. - 

Bonneville  kick  and  dam  (modilad  lor  peaking),  Oregon 

and  Washington 

Catherine  Creek  Reservoir 

Chetoo  River -  -  —  ---.»- 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and  40- 

loot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington  

John  Day  lock  and  dam.  Oregon  and  Washington 

•Xtst  Creek  Reservoir.... --. #1,750,000 

•  %awer  Columbia  Rivar  bank  protectmn,  Oregon  and  Wash-  

Ington 400,000 

Lower  Grande  Rondo  Reservoir iiiiiii- 

McNary  kxk  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington 2,500,000 

Scappose  Drainage  District --. 

The  Dallas  h)ck  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washmgton  (addi- 


{232,000  .. 
225,000  .. 


=100,000  . 

7,500,000  . 

#6,400,000  . 

■■3,'4o6;«ib'; 

#500,000. 

<,«10,000 
#1,100,000 
10,000,000 


#350,000  .. 

" 'eu.'ooo".. 

2,000,000  .. 
#14,500.000 


715,000 
'366,666' 


*2.32t,000 


300,000  . 
7,500,000. 
6,>S0,000  . 

350,000. 
3,400,000. 

500,000. 
8,800,000. 
1,100,000 
10,000,000  . 


375,000 

"  '614,666' 

2,000.000 

14,500,000 

3,650,000 

400,000 


$232,000. 
225,000 


(500,000 

2,328,000 


715,000 
'366,066' 


1,000,000  . 

300,000  . 
7,500,000  . 
6,850,000 

700,000. 
3,400,000 

500,000. 
8.800,000. 
1,100,000 
10, 000, 000  . 


400,000 

"  "614,666' 

2,000,000 

14,500,000 

3,650,000 

750,000 


$232,000 
225,000 


46,000 


2,500,000 2.500,000 


Tlllai 


twnal  power  units) 

imooH  Bay  (south  jetty). 


#8,000,000 

1,800,000 
375,000 
#100,000 


4,200.000 
700,000 


1,912,000 


300,000 

#B,  200. 000 

1,000,000 


4,500,000 
#1,550.000 

#100,000 

4,000,000 


Willamette  River  Basin  bank  protection 

Yaquina  Bay  and  Harbor 

Pennsylvania: 

Beltzville  Reservoir 

Blue  Marsh  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) „ 

Chartiers  Creek #2,600,000 

Cowanesque  Reservoir .---■ 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  sea,  DeL,  Pa.,  and  NJ. 
(See  New  jersey.) 

Dubois 

Foster  Joseph  Sayers  Dam  (Blanchard) 

Muddy  Creak  Reservoir 

Presque  Isle  Peninsula  (reimbursement) 

Raystown  Reservoir 

Tioga-Hammond  Reservoir  (land  acquisitHM) 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir.  Pa.,  NJ.,  and  N.Y.  (Saa  New 
Jersey.) 

Tyrone 

Union  City  Reservoir 

Woodcock  Creek  Reservoir - 

Rhode  Island: 

Cliff  Walk 

Fall  River  Harbor,  Mass.  and  R.I.  (See  Mass.) 

Providence  River  and  Harbor 

South  Carolina: 

Cooper  River-Charleston  Harbor  (1968  act) 

Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir,  6a.  and  S.C.  (See  Georgia.) 

South  Dakota: 

Big  Bend  Dam-Lake  Sharpe 

Big  SkMii  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  S.  Dak.  (Sea  Iowa.) 
Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River.  Minn.,  and  S.  Dak.  (land 
acquisition).  (See  Minnesota.) 

Cottonwood  Springs  Reservoir 

Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Oak.  and  N.  Dak 

Tennessee: 

Cordell  Hull  lock  and  dam 

J.  Percy  Priest  Reservoir 

Teus: 

Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control  (pt  t),  Texai  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas — . 

Arkansas-Red  River  chtoride  control  (supplemental  studies), 

Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas 

Aubrey  Reservoir iiii-iii- 

Balton  Reservoir  (raise  water  leveO #100,000 

Buffah)  Bayou  and  tributaries 1,000,000 

Cedar  Bayou  (deferred) iWk'hiiK- 

Cooper  Reservoir  and  channels 500,000 

Corpus  Christi  Ship  Channel 

Ouck  Creek  channel  improvement. 

Elm  Fork  Floodway - 

El  Paso  #300,000 

Fort  Worth  Fkjodwa'y,  Clear  Fork  extension #1,360,000 

Freeport  and  vicinity 2,200,000 

Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel  (groins) 9^.999 

Highland  Bayou _ #100,000 

Lake  Kemp  Rasarvoir #1,000,000 


316,000 


9,000,000  . 
1,800,000  . 

375,000  . 

150,000  . 

4,200,000 

700,000 

2.600,000 


46,000 


250,000 
46,666 


316,000 


100,000 
1,912,000 

100,000 

300,000 

8,400,000 

1,000,000 


72,000 


4,500,000 
1,550,000 

100,000 

4,000,000 


100,000 


72.000 


9,000,000 

1.800,000 

500,000 

500,000 

4,200,000 
1.000.000 
2.600.000 


100,000 
1.912.000 

'■366,066' 
8,400.000 
1,000,000 


4.500.000 
1,550,000 

100.000 

5.000.000 


100.000 


72.000 


100.000 
1,912.000 

"366,666' 
8,400.000 
1,000.000 


200,000 


900,000 


540,000 
2,000,000 

#7,500,000 
2, 136, 000 


900,000 1,100,000 


438,000 
749,000 


540,000 
2.000,000 

7,550,000 
2,136,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 

"i."  580, 66b 


540.000 
2,600,000 

7. 550. 000 
2, 136. 000 


4,500.000  . 
1,550,000. 

100,000  . 

5,000.000  . 

200,000 

1,1CO,OCO 

5<0,GOO 
;'. 2,3C0.OOO 


436,000  .. 

9 
74  ,000  .. 


200,000 
1,000,000 


43f,000 

749.000 
150.000 


15.000 


7, 550, 000 
7, 136, 000 


2C0,000 
1,060,000 


125,000 
50,000 


3£0, 000 

1,360.000 

2,200,000 

940,000 

3CO.0OO  . 

1,000.000 


1?5.000 

iC.OOO 


350,000 

1. 360. 000 

2.200.000 

940  non 

-lOO.OOO  . 

1,000  030  . 


35,000 

125.000 

50.000 


SfO.OOO 

1,3(0.000 

2, 200. 000 

?40. 010 

300.000  . 

1,000,000  . 


Footnote  at  end  of  taUe. 


f 


$232,000 
225,000 


$2,328,000 


600,000  .... 

300.000  .... 
7,500.000  .... 
6,850,000  .... 

525,000.... 
3,400,000.... 

500,000.... 

8,800,000  .... 

1,100,000.... 

10,000,000  .... 


715,000 715,000 

400,000  

300,000  300,000 

614,000 

2,000,000  

14,500,000 

3,650,000 

575,000  

2,iob',wy/^y/..y.'-'- 

46,000 

9,000,000  

1.800.000 

500,000 

" 325,000 

4,200.000 

700,000 

2.600.000  

316.000 316.000 


100,000 


72,000 


200,000 


436,000 

749,000 
150,000 


"i,"586,000 1,580,000... 


15,000 

"35,666 

125,000 

50.000 
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Reviaad  approvadbudtat 
imatalorliaeal 
year  1970 


House  allowanca 


Sonata  allowance 


Conference  aHowanca 


Constructton,  general,  State  and  protect 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Constructton 
(4) 


Planning 
(5) 


Constructton 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


CoMftmctton 
(8) 


Planning 
(•) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

% 
(FC) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


% 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(MP) 


(MP) 
(MP) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Tena— Continued  

Millican  Reservoir,  j^.-. " 

Mouth  of  Cotorado  RWer.  -. 200,000  .. 

Red  River  levees  •"j"^'*"'' *?"!'!?*'■» 

Dam  Ark .  La.,  and  Tex.  (See  Arkanm.)  i  700  000 

Sa&adiw  Waterway  40  feet  and  channel  to  Echo 4^,ow  .. 

San  Antonto  Channel  ---..-J-.---"--^j"-y^-^-^--,^:-  750,000  . 

San  Gabriel  River  tributary  to  Brazos  Rivar  tiano  aa^uisi- 

tton).  

Tayton  Bayou.. ---r- _       1,100,000. 

Texas  City,  hurricane  piotactton. #1  300,000  . 

Trinity  Rfcar  bridgw. ............. 

Trinity  River  proHKt.... 700,000  . 

VlnceandUtttoN«!Ka^)|0<»-"-- "-"     #1,900  000  . 

Wallisville  Reservoir,  Trinity  Rfvar.- 

Whitney  Reservoir  (raise  power  pool) 

Utah:  „         ,  

Little  Dell  Reservoir 

Vermont:  ,  

Gaysville  Reservoir 

Virginia:  .     #1,500,000 

Gathright  Reservoir #2,300,000 

Hampton  Roads 

James  River -- 

Salem  Church  Reservoir -- gs  ooo 

Virginia  Beach  (reimbursement) 


$300,000 


"i3,'756.'600 


"'200,000 
5,000,000  . 


$300,000  .. 

■"75r666".' 


150,000 


500,000 


'  '     #0 
#150.000 


4,700,000 

1,200,000  

750,000  

290,000 

1,100,000  

1,400.000 


700,000 

1.900,000 

150.000 


1,900,000 
3,200,000 


85.000 


150,000 


500.000 


'35,000 


$3,'756,000 


"  200,000  .... 
5,000,000  .... 

5,000,000  ... 
1,200,000  ... 
1,000,000  ... 

250.000  ... 
1,100,000  ... 
1,400,000  ... 

"■7'(Jb',"obo  ... 

1,900,000  ... 
300,000  ... 


1,900,000 
3,500,000 


'85,000 


$300,000 

266,'666' 

75.000 


150,000 


400,000 


"50,000 
150,000 


$3,750,000  ... 


■  "200,000 
5,000.000 


5,000,000 

1,200,000 

900,000 

250,000 
1.100,000  . 
1.400,000 

■"7o6'b66' 

1,900.000 
300,000 


$300,000 

"75.'666 


1,900,000 
3,500,000 

"85.066' 


(N) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 

(BE) 


projects,  Oregon  and  WashingU.     ,  - 

Everett  Harbor  and  Snohomish  River  d**  «<v^)-;i,--"«i' 
jZ  Day  iMk  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (Saa 

£SmSuRKn'k'proiection:"dr".go'n-and'wi*^ 

ington.  (See  Oregon^ 
Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam.. 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  <>»"'- -.--i,--J,V«VWi;"rsii' 
McNary  tock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See 

ThWk^  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See 
Oregon.) 

Vancouver  Lake 

Wynoochee  River  Reservoir...----  - 

Yakima  River  at  Ellensburg(restudy) 

West  Virginia:  

lSSJ;inW.?i^ir:Md;vnd;w:v^^^ 

Burnsville  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

?anm2aTlid!l?ind'di"m,"6h"ioi"nd"West"\r."riin"ii:(S^^^ 
gicLWinf.Srot-.Vd"West"ViriinU";(S..Ohio^^^^ 

Ka^^»'S:i^*^tion)::::;::::::::::: 

KYsla^d''Uan"d"da"m,  Ohioand-Wiist  Virginia.  (See 
Ohio.) 

Wisconsin:  /.oci  .m\  

Green  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act) 


500,000 

52,000 

#13,000,000 13,000.000 


52,000 


500.000 -- 

52,000 

13,000,000 13.000.000 


150.000 


400.000 


"56,000 
150,000 


500,000 
52,000 


#0 
8,000,000 


#750,000 


#1,000,000  -. 

700,000  .. 
7,800,000  .. 

#10,700,000  .. 


1  nm  (vm  2.000.000 

I.999-999 :    i;§S:ooo ::::::::::::""    '■"--« 


13,000 


'250,000 


8.000.000  .. 


"2," 666,600  -- 

1.000.000  .. 

700,000  .. 
7,800.000  .. 

10,700,000  .. 

""""425,666';; 


50.000 

"13.666" 


'250,000 


2.000,000 


1.000.000  ..-- 

1,000.000  .... 
7.800.000  .... 

10,700.000  .... 

1,000,000  .-. 
600,000  .... 


50,000 

'i3,'666" 


8,000.000 


"2,666.000  ... 

1,000,000  ... 

850.000  ... 
7.800,000  ... 

10,700t000  ... 

900,000  -- 

600.000  ... 


50,000 

'i3;6i» 


250,000 


250.000 


ri%%^ge^R:S;r7oirVKiiVa^p;;«"Riv.V(>.n<l.cquisition) 7»,00U 

Racine  Harbor 

Miscellaneous:  300.000 

ISTp'ISlJJJrf.?"*^ Tontro.  and  r^ted  P"ur-p"-es  "Ot 
requiring  specific  legislation  (sec  205)- 


1.2SO.OO0 1.2»i<^- 

'^•^ :::::;:::     ISoiSoo 


8.000.000 
200,000 


000 


ISJSfSJI^^iJS^'fe^  not  reouiring  spaafic  lepsU- 
tlon  costing  up  to  $500,000  (sec.  l07) : -_ ■--^-       ^' '*' 

Sma°"be7ch  erosion  control  projects  not  requiring  specific 
legislation  costing  up  to  $500,000. (sec.  103) 

Recreation  facilities,  wmP «'«•  P^J'J'^iiMiif.^i.rviiiS"" 
fS)  and  wildlife  studies  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service).. . 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1965  act) 

Employees  compensation -  -  -:.---^j. _„.  mu,  ww 

Reduction  for  anticipated  sayings  and  slippages _43  7iS  000 

1969  reserve  applied  in  fiscal  year  1970 

Grand  total,  construction,  general 


500,000 

#6,000,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

705,000 

-44,100,000 


6,500,000 
1,740,000 


6,400,000 
600,000 

1,000,000 

705,000 

-44,100,000 

-43,785,000 


1,250,000 ^•^75j-So' 

imIooo  ::::::: iw""  - 

300,000  

8.000.000 7.250.000  . 

200,000  

2.500,000  2.000.000  . 

500  000  500.000 

^•M---' :.".'.    ''wSiooo: 

,  SSS'SS 1.500.000 

^•?S2'SS 705.000 

-44,iK -:-•--.-■.■- -«.)«■«» 

-43,785,000  -43,785.00Q 


23.171.000 


^Reflects  changes  mad.  by  the  ;;;;;;77pproved  budget,  subm^ed  in  H.  Doc  No.  93-300.  dated  Apr.  15, 1969. 


amount  aUowed  by    lowed  for   the   Mississippi   River 


and 

„r    EU.KNDER    Mr.  Preldent.  for    «,2»,0«0  W<m  the  «nount  .Uow«i  W    lowMJ^^  •■■-  "■  - 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

aOOO  CONTROL,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


December  U,  1969 


Rtvtsad  approved  budgat  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  year  1970 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Project 


Construction 

o 


Planning     Construction 
(3)  «) 


Planning     Construction 
(5)  (6) 


Planning     Construction 
(7)  (8) 


Planning 
(9) 


1.  General  investigations;  ^ 

<a)  Examinations  and  surveys *''}fS'S2 

(b)  Collection  and  study  of  basic  data ""•"W' 

Subtotal,  general  investigations - 1,230,000 

2.  Construction  and  planning: 

Mississippi  River  levess 

Channel  improvement 

«  Old  River - 

SL  Francis  Basin „ 

Lower  White  River: 

Big  Creek  and  tributaries 

Clarendon  levee 

Cache  River - 

West  Tennessee  tributaries 

Tensas  Basin: 

Boeuf  and  Tensas  Rivers,  etc 

Red  River  backwater 

Yazoo  Basin: 

Sardis  Reservoir - 

Enid  Reservoir - 

Arkabutia  Reservoir - 

Grenada  Reservoir , 

Greenwood 

Upper  auxiliary  channels 

Main  stem 

Tributaries 

Big  Sunflower  River,  etc 

.Yazoo  backwater.. 

Llwer  Red  River,  south  bank 

•"       A«fll»talaya  Basin - 

Mississipp'  Delta  region  (salinity  control  structures) 

Tech  Vermilton  Basin 

West  Kentucky  tributaries 

Subtotal,  construction  and  planning **'*29'555 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages -1.300.000 

Total,  construction  and  planning *5>??5'259 

3.  Maintenance 27.600,000 

^  Grand  total (74. 600, 000) 


$1,142,000 
110,000 


$1,500,000 
110,000 


$1,202,000 
110,000 


1,2S2,000 


1.610,000 


1,312,000 


$1,800,000 

26,940,000 

200,000 

4,000,000 


600,000 

600.000 
1.000,000 

50.000 
50,000 
50.000 
50.000 
250.000 

""'io6.6o6 

1,500,000 
500,000 

1, 450, 000 
200,000 

7.250,000 


$130,000 
20,000 


80,000 
150,000 
100,000 


$1,800,000 

26, 940, 000 

200,000 

4,000,000 


50.000 
600.000 

600.000 
1.000,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

250,000 

60,000 

100.000 

1.540,000 

500,000 

1, 450, 000 

200,000 

7,250,000 


$130,000 
20.000 


$2,750,000 

30,000.000 

200.000 

6,000,000 


100,000 
750,000 

750.000 
1.000.000 


$130,000 
20.000 


80,000 
150,000 
100,000 


480,000 


46, 740, 000 
-1.472.000 


480.000 


$2,750,000 

27.940,000 

200,000 

5,000,000 


50,000 
600,000 

600,000 
1,000.000 


50.000  ...rr.:    so.ooo 

50,000  50,000 

50  000      50,000 

50,000  50,000 

250,000 250,000 

60,000  60,000 

100,000  100,000 

1,540,000  1,540,000 

600,000     500.000 

1.450.000  1,450,000 

500,000  200,000 

10,000,000  8,250,000 

80,000 

150,000 

100,000 

56, 250, 000     480. 000   52, 002, 000 
-1.300.000  -   -1,472.000 


$130,000 
20.000 


80,000 
150,000 
100,000 


480.000 


480.000 


45. 268. 000 
27,600.000 


480.000 


54,950,000 
30,000,000 


51,010,000 
29,810,000 


(74,600.000) 


(87,040,000) 


(80.820.000) 


Note:  The  revised  approved  budget  submitted  by  H.  Doc.  91-100.  dated  Apr.  15,  1969,  made  no  changes  from  the  original  approved  budget  for  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
title  m,  the  conference  bill  provides 
$1,282,033,500  which  is  $202,130,000  be- 
low the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate; 
$206,360,000  above  the  House  allowance: 
$596,261,500  above  the  budget;  and 
$569,324,000  above  the  appropriation  for 
1969. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  for 
construction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works,  the  conference  bill  allows — as 
was  just  stated  in  the  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
and  me — $800  million,  which  is  $200  mil- 
lion below  the  amount  approved  by  the 
Senate;  $200  million  above  the  amoimt 
allowed  by  the  House;  $586  million  above 
the  budget  estimate;  and  $586  million 


above  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a 
moment  ago,  that  the  Senate  was  not 
able  to  sustain  the  entire  amoimt  that 
this  body  voted  last  week;  but  all  in  all, 
it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  we  did  a  very 
good  job  in  at  least  increasing  the 
amoimt  to  the  $800  million  agreed  to. 
The  budget  estimate  itself  is  far  below 
the  authorization.  I  hope  that  as  a  result 
of  the  conference  action,  the  adminis- 
tration will  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1971  which  is  equal 
to  the  authorization.  I  believe  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  critical  need  to  move 
forward  in  a  positive  manner  to  com- 
bat pollution  of  our  streams  and  lakes. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation the  conferees  agreed  on  an  in- 
crease of  $30,000  for  general  investiga- 
tions. The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
increases  for  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  allowed  $2  million  of  the  $4,- 
000.000  Senate  increase  for  the  Bonne- 
ville unit  of  the  central  Utah  unit  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tabula- 
tions showing  the  details  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  for  construction  and 
rehabilitation,  and  for  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


BUREAU  QF  RECLAMATION,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Revised  budget  estimate  lor 
fiscal  year  1970 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


December  U,  1969 


Construction,  general  State,  and  project 


Construction    -       Planning     Constructkin  Planning     Construction  Planning     Construction 


Planning 


Arizona: 

Cotorado  River  front  work  and  levee  system 

Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  intertie -.. 

Parker-Davis  project -- 

California: 

Central  Valley  project: 

Trinity  division 

Sacramento  River  division 

San  Luis  unit. 

(Westlands  distribution  and  drainage  system).. 

(San  Luis  drain) 

Auburn-Folsom  South  unit 

Auburn  Dam  area - 

Folsom  South  Canal 

San  Felipe  division 


$2,000,000  ... 
8,700,000  .- 
1,046,000  ... 


$2,000,000 
8,700.000 
1.046,000 


$2,000,000 
8,700,000 
1,046,000 


$2,000,000 
8,700,000 
1,046,000 


339, 

4,672, 

16,828, 

(5,868. 

(5. 100. 

11.400. 

(10.936. 

(464, 


000 

000 

000 

000) 

000) 

000 


339,000  . 

4,672,000  . 

18,828,000  . 

(6,868,000). 

(6,100,000). 

u,i 


,400.000 


339.000 -  339.000  . 

4.672.000 4.672.000  _ 

20,828.000 20,828.000. 

(7.868.000) (7,868.000). 

(7  100.000) (7.100.000). 

15.400.000. 15.400.000- 


OOO)].  .  (11.936,000) (11,936,000) (11,936,000) 

000) (2,464.000) (3,464,000) (3,464,000) 

$100,000  .............    $100,000.-....—....'    $100,000 


$100,000 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Revisedibudget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1970 


Constructton,  general,  State,  and  prejwt 


Construction  Planning 


House  alkiwance 
Construction 


Senate  altowance 


Conference  altowanca 


Planning 


Constructwn  Planning     Construction 


Planning 


'^"S^nSll^'llii.ct-Cc-tinued 

Deltadivision..      -     , 

All  other  project  facilities 


$265, 


000  -     $1,115,000 


135,000 


135,000 


$1,115,000    .- »1.}1|.«8 

135,000 '**"" 


135,000 


Total.  Central  Valley  V'!>}*'^----tJ^-(i^i;^oM'i" 

Srker-Davis  project  (See  Aittona.) 

Washoe  project.  (See  Nevada^)  

Cotorado:  Fryingpan-Arkansas  protect 

"**''?rrifation  lacilities.  Corps  of  Engineers.- - " 

Teton  Basin  project,  tower  Teton  division 

"•'"^fic  Northwest-pacific  Southwest  intertie.  (See  Arizona.)  ^ 

Southern  Nevada  «««•' PfOI*?!  -  -  ■ ; 

Ferker-D8vis  project  (See  Arizona.) 

Oklahoma:  Mountain  Park  proiect. 


33,639,000 
7,900.000  ... 

10,800,000  .. 

2,650.000  .. 
400,000  .. 


$100,000       39,489.000  $ioO.OO  2.489.000 


$100,000       42. 489,000  $100,000 


""irrigation  lacilities,  Corps  of  Engineers  projects.  (See  Idaho.) 
Tualatin  project 


30,000 


100,000 
375,000 


11,500,000 11,500.000 

30.000 


1,000,000 


15,800,000  .. 

2,650,000  .- 
400,000  .. 


100,000 


1.000,000 

15,800,000 

2,650,000 
400.000 


30,000 


100,000 


11,500,000  . 

"  i,666.'o66' 

15,800,000 


2.650,000 

400.000 


375.000  375,000 


Texas 


200,000 


200,000 


Palmetto  Bend  P™iJJJ,v^,V.,.-p,oi^:(See-Ne-w  Mexki) 


Pecos  River  Basi 

Washin^on:  oroject,  Manson  unit... -- 

Ch!ef  JosJph  oZ  IZci.  Whitestone  Coulee  unit 

Columbia  Basin  project:  

3dpowerplant .- — ,,--ii,': 

KrcTnyon  project  Arizona-Nevadi ---- 

Buffalo  Rapids  proiect.  Montena- 

Crooked  River  extension,  Oregon 

Eden  project  Wyoming " 

Gila  project,  Arizona...- __ 

Kendrick  project,  Wyoming     ...-- - 

K'SiSS°Sni^Wi^-»-^- 
S^:S?lSrJfeSgreservoirs:VariousSt.tes: 

Washita  Basin  proiect  Oklahoma 

Application  of  prior  year  funds 

ToUI.  drainage  and  minor  construction 

^^^[tf^^'Sr^rirr^onDistrict/Oregon;::: 

Sands  project,  Nevada-California-.    

Kpiatte  proiect,  Nebraska-Wyom.ng 

Salt  River  pro|ect.  Anzona.... - 

Tucumcari  proiect  New  MexiM - 

"YarmTprglT&ktfc-Di^^^^^^^ 

Total,  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of  existing  projects. 


800,000 


325,000 


387,500 
800,000 


387,500 ^'SS 

800,000 800,OUU 


«  «n  nno  -  29,450.000 

29,S30,UUU inmn  000 

9,680,000 10,b30.uw 


2.000  . 
825,000  . 
30,000  . 
144.000  . 
500.000 
610,000 
107,000 
250.000 
150,000 
49,000 
103,000 
30,000 
25,000 
50,000 
-131,000 


2,000  . 
825,000  . 
30,000 
144,000 
500,000 
610,000 
303,500 
250,000 
150,000 
49,000 
103,000 
30,000 
25.000 
50.000 
-131,000 


29,450,000 

10,530,000 


2,000  .. 
825,000  .. 

30,000  . 
144,000  . 
500,000  . 
610.000  . 
303. 500  . 
250.000  . 
150.000  . 

49,000  . 
103,000  . 

30,000  . 

25.000  . 

50.000  . 
-131.000 


29,450,000 
10,530,000 


2,000  . 

825,000  . 

30.000  . 

144.000  . 

500,000  . 

610,000  . 

303,500  . 

250.000  . 

150.000  . 
49.000  . 

103.000  . 

30,000 

25.000 

50.000 

-131,000 


800,000  . 
640,000 

isb.ooo' 

59,000 
550,000 
120,000 

74,000 
205,000 


800.000 
640,000 

10.000 
150.000 

59.000 
550.000 
120,000 

74,000 
205,000 


800,000  . 
640,000  . 

10,000  . 
150,000 

59,000 
550.000 
120,000 

74,000 
205.000 


800.000  . 
640,000  . 

10.000  . 
150,000  . 

59,000 
550,000 
120.000 

74.000 
205.000 


Subtotal,  exclusive  of  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Kansas:  Glen  Elder  unit. "; 

Montana:  Yellowtail  unit., 

Nebraska:  Mid-State  division. ■- 

North  Dakota:  Garrison  diversion  unit 

^■""Sniiversion  unit  (See  North  DakoU.) 

WyoStng*.  Yin'owtairinit;  "(See  Montana.) 

Various:  .     ^.  .  .  

Transmission  division - 

Ainsworth  unit,  Nebraska.      ....- - 

Bostwick  division,  Nebraska-Kansas 

Cedar  Bluff  unit,  KansfV„"„V.M 

Crow  Creek  pump  unit  Montana 

East  Bench  unit  Montana 

Farwell  unit  Nebraska.    --.-.-•------- 

Frenchman  Cambridge  division,  Nebraska 

Hanover  Bluff  unit.  Wyoming ■ 

Helena  Valley  unit  Montana ■ 

Lower  Marias  unit.  Montana 

rSN^t.sIn?^t,uiud,aWings;Color.di 
Total,  drainage  and  minor  construction 

SubtoUl,  construction  (Missouri  River  Basin).. 

lnvestigations(Missouri  River  Basin) 

Other  Department  agencies 

Total.  Missouri  River  Basin  project 

Subtotal,  construction  and  '••'•''ilitotion  --.. 
Undistributed  reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays 

Total,  construction  and  rehabilitation 

Footnote  at  end  ol  article. 


113,507.000 


1,691.000 
1,300,000 

's.'mooo' 


13.200,000 

65.000 
400.000 

40.000 

11.000 
336.000 

80.000 
477.000 

48.000 
270.000 
310.000 

45.000 

17.000 


930,000   129,301,000 


|^;^=l^:^r^^~lSilor  132,301.000 


200,000 


500,000 


1.691,000 
1,300.000 

"6,'656.6od 


13.200.000 

$65,000 

400,000 

40,000 

11,000 

336.000 

80.000 

477.000 

48.000 

270.000 

310.000 

45.000 

17.000 


'260,666' 


500,000 


1,691.000 
1.300.000 

'6.656.666' 


13,200.000 

eTooo'. 

400.000  . 

40.000  . 

11.000  . 
336.000  . 

80.000 
477.000 

48,000 
270.000 
310.000 

45.000 

17.000 


200.000 
500,000 


1.691.000 
1,300.000 

6.'650.000' 


13,200,000 

65.000^ 
400.000 

40.000  . 

11.000  - 
336,000  . 

80,000  . 
477.000 

48,000 
270.000 
310.000 

45.000 

17.000 


30,000 


160,000 

375,000 
200,000 


805,000 


200.000 

500,000 


129,900,000 


146,381,500 


149,382,000 


149,382,000 
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RfviMd  bud|«t  astimat*  for 
focal  yaar  1970 


Housa  allowanca 


Sanata  allowanca 


Confarenca  allowanca 


Construction,  ganaral,  Stata,  and  projact 


Construction 


Plannint     Construction 


Planning     Construction 


Plannini     Construction 


Planning 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PKOJECT 


J3.5<IO,000 W.500.0W  »!-S2'SS2 *I'SSS'SS 

3,222,000 3,222,000 3,222.000 3,222,000 


200.000  . 

isbiboo' 


Colorado:  Curacanti  unit 

Various:  TransmissiON  di»«rsion 

PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS 

"^"SSTtwick  Park  proiact 1.400.000 1.400.000 1.400.000 

Dallas  Craek  projact i.fnnnn WoM 

Dolores  projacL niA  f,^ *im'Ss  "'^ 

FruitlandMasa  projact i™  iii-         »00,000    -  -  1;^-^;^-  WOOD  .... 

San  Juan-CHama  pfojaet 6,300.000 6.300,000 .^.       6,300,000 

Savory- Pot  Hook  projact. 150,000 150,000 

Naw  Meiico: 

San  Juan-Chama  projact.  (Soa  Colorado.) 
Animas-La  Plata.  (Saa  Cotorado.) 

Cantral  UUh  proiact,  Bonnaville  unit 8.000,000 .       8,000,000 rii-iz^-      12.000,000 

Cantral  Utah  pro  act,  Jenian  unit .•- 100,000 100,000 

Cantral  Utah  projact.  Upateo  unit 100,000 100.000 

Lyman  projact.  (Saa  Wyoming.) 

""Tyma'n  proj«:t 1,350.000 1,350,000 1.350.000 

Savery-  Pot  Hook  projad.  (Saa  Colorado.)  __^ =^^.==^=— ^=^==^^= 

Various: 

Orainaga  and  minor  construction  program: 
Colorado  Rivar  Storaga  project: 

Glen  Canyon  unit,  Arizona-Utah 

Navajo  unit,  New  Mexico 


1.400,000 


6,300,000 


$130,000 
110,000 
200,000 


150,000 


100,000 
100,000 


10,000,000. 


100,000 
100.000 


1.350,000 


Participating  projects: 

.   -  Cantral  Utah  projact.  Vernal  unit  Utah. 

^         .•.Emery  County  project,  Utah 

Hammond  project,  New  Mexico 

Paonja  project,  Colorado 

Saedskadee  project,  Wyoming 

Silt  project,  Colorado 

Construction  revenues 


•  450,000 
170,000 

200,000 
350,000 
350,000 

35.000 
100.000 

20.000 


450.000 
170,000 

200.000 
350.000 
350,000 

35,000 
100,000 

20.000 


450.000 
170,000 

200.000 
350,000 
350.000 

35.000 
100,000 

20.000 


450.000 

170.000 

2oaooo 

350,000 
350,000 

35,000 
100,000 

20,000 


Total,  drainage  and  minor  construction  program..... 

Subtotal _     24,997,000 

Undistributed  reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays 

Total.  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund 

RECREATION  AND  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  FACILITIES 


'  -450:000 .::::::::"":  <  -450.000 1-450.000 < -450,000 

1.225.000 1.225.000 1.225.000 1.2fe,000 


550.000        24,997.000 


660. 000       28.997.000 


790.000       26.997,000 


920,000 


-2.047,000 


-2.047,000 


-2,047,000 


-2,047.000 


23.500.000 


23,610.000 


27.740,000 


25.740.000 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 


650,000 

1.050.000 

800.000 


650.000 

1.050.000 

800.000 


650.000 .  650.000 

1,050.000 1,050.000 

800.000 800.000 


Total,  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  faciiitias 2.500.000 

Total,  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  project 


2,500.000 


2,500.000 2,500.000 


26.000,000 


26,lia00O 


30,240,000 


28,240.000 


I  Construction  revenues  included  in  Glen  Canyon  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  title  IV.  the  con- 
ference bill  provides  $56,697,000,  which 
is  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House,  and 
$300,000  above  the  Senate-approved  bill; 
$950,000  above  the  budget;  and  $2,431.- 
500  below  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

The  increase  over  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  Senate  is  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  The  House  had  included 
$1,300,000  for  land  acquisition  for  the 
Normandy  and  Colxmibia  Dams  in  Ten- 
nessee, which  was  disallowed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  added  $1  million  for  ini- 
tiation of  construction  of  the  Mills  River 
Reservoir,  in  North  Carolina,  which  was 
not  provided  for  in  the  House  bill.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  an  appropriation  of 
$1,300,000 — in  other  words,  the  figures 
are  not  chEinged — for  both  projects.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  $1  million  allo- 
cated to  the  two  projects,  the  Normsuidy 
and  Columbia  Dams,  that  was  put  in  the 
bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  we  struck  from  the  bill,  and 
$300,000  of  that  amount  was  added  to 
the  proposal  that  we  put  In  the  bill.  All 
of  these  fimds  are  to  be  used  primarily 
for  land  acquisition  on  the  Normandy 
and  Colimibia  Dams.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  $400,000  for  the  Mills 
River  Reservoir,  Upper  French  Broad 


project.  North  Carolina,  including 
$100,000  for  planning  and  $300,000 
within  available  fimds,  for  initiation  of 
land  acquisition. 

I  am  very  glad  that  we  were  able  to 
agree  on  retaining  both  of  these  projects 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  under- 
stand the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
fused to  accept  an  amendment  I  had  in 
the  bill,  to  provide  $75,000  to  start  plan- 
ning work  on  the  Souris  River  project 
at  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

That  river  was  responsible  for  the 
worst  flood  in  the  history  of  Minot,  N. 
Dak.  this  year.  The  loss,  according  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  was  $11  million; 
and  the  total  cost  of  this  particular 
project  would  be  about  $3.5  million.  The 
city  of  Minot  voted  recently,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  88  percent,  to  bond  itself  for 
$1.5  million  of  the  $3.5  million  cost. 

I  realize  that  this  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  an  appropriation  bill  we  receive 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
does  not  have  from  one  to  a  dozen  legis- 
lative items  in  It. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything 


much  that  we  can  do  about  it  right  now. 
The  $75,000.  I  understand,  is  retained 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  It  remains  there  until 
the  project  is  properly  authorized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  we  can  use  a  pro- 
vision of  the  law  we  have  never  used 
before,  section  201  of  the  1965  act,  which 
permits  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
to  authorize  projects  up  to  $10  million. 
I  am  hopeful  that  that  can  be  done.  This 
is  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  $75,000. 
but  it  would  save  a  whole  year  on  the 
constructon  of  this  badly  needed  flood 
control  project. 

Although  I  am  deeply  disturbed,  and 
feel  badly  about  losing  this  to  the  other 
side,  I  do  not  intend  to  try  to  do  tuiy- 
thing  about  it  now.  I  hope  we  csm  find 
another  way  of  solving  the  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  conference,  will 
agree,  I  am  sure,  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
sympathy  for  the  project. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  only  difBculty 
was  that  we  were  using  an  appropriation 
bill  to  authorize  the  project.  That  was 
the  real  problem. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  PuWic  Works 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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lives  as  well  as  the  Senate— and.  l^the 
SJ^  Uie  senator  from  West  Virginia 
7mx  Randolph)  .  who  is  chairman  ol  the 
Site  committee  on  Public  Worts- PJT" 
ticipeted  in  the  conf  erence-wlU  doubt- 
iWaffree  to  a  resolution  whereby  this 
SicTtoe  $75,000  retained  in  the  bill, 
can  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

I  was  very  glad  for  the  committee  to 
agree  to  authorize  the  matter  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  is  not  very  often 

*^°Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  is 
done  sOTaetimes.  however. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  is  very  seldom, 
thnugh.  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
carried  it  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, particularly  since  so  ™any  P'^J^^ 
have  been  authorized  and  not  Included 
In  the  bill.  ^  ,  „ 

I  think,  however,  that  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  to  authorize  the  spending  of 
tiie  $75,000  will  probably  be  enacted  by 
Congress  within  a  few  weeks  after  we 
meet  next  year.  t^  _ 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Every- 
one in  North  Dakota  appreciates  tiie  ef- 
forts of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works,  Mr.  Ellender. 

Mr  EIjLEINDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  its  being  a  very  worthy  project. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Do  I  understand  correcuy 
that  "the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
ceded from  its  appropriations  of  $500,- 
000  for  planning  for  a  dam  at  Oatfisville, 

Vt.? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  hesitate  to  Interject  at 
this  time  with  reference  to  a  project  m 
my  State.  I  would  prefer  Uiat  my  col- 
league. Mrs.  Sjoth,  had  present^  her 
statement  on  the  conference  report  fli«t. 
But  I  have  a  conference  at  11  o'clock  that 
I  must  attend,  and  she  has  gracioudy 
consented   to   my   interjection   at  this 

point.  ,       _ . 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Dickey-Lta- 
coln  School  project  on  the  St.  John  Riv- 
er in  Maine  was  not  retained  in  the  biu. 
I  appreciate,  first  of  all,  the  efforts 
made  by  my  distinguished  coUeague  over 
the  years  in  steadfastly  supporting  and 
effectively  persuading  the  committeeand 
the  Senate  to  support  this  project.  There 
has  been  no  breakaway  from  that  sup- 
port in  the  several  years  we  have  had  this 
project  before  us.  We  have  always  been 
frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  support  it.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  Senator  Smith,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana. 
who  has  been  a  good  friend  of  this  proj- 
ect over  the  years,  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, and.  indeed,  to  the  entire  Senate, 
which  has  never  undertaken  to  single  out 
this  project  for  attack  in  the  way  that  it 
has  been  attacked  on  the  House  side. 

Having  said  that.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  disappointment  that  so  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  southern  New  England  have 
never  seen  fit  to  give  this  project  the 
support  which  it  merits. 

I  also  express  disappointment  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives throughout  the  country  have  not 
given  tiUs  project,  so  critical  to  New 
England's  power  needs,  the  kind  of  sup- 
port which  other  areas  of  the  country 
have  received  for  similar  projects  I  re- 
peat a  point  I  have  made  several  times. 
and  tiiat  has  been  made  by  other  S«ia- 
tors  many  times,  in  connection  with  this 
project:  This  project  has  to  meet  all  the 
criteria  for  feasibiUty  tiiat  have  been 
met  by  otiier  projects  buUt  with  con- 
gressional appropriations  tiiroughout  the 
years— I  think  there  have  been  some  170 
or  more  buUt  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try—this project  has  met  aU  of  the  cri- 
teria for  feasibUity  that  they  have  met, 
and  indeed,  has  met  those  criteria  bet- 
ter than  three-fourths  of  those  projects. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  This  project  has  a 
very  good  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  and,  as 
I  recaU  this  is  the  fourth  time  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  suggested  an 
appropriation  for  the  project.  The  Sen- 
ate went  along  with  the  Budget  Bureau, 
but  the  difficulty  has  always  been  on  the 
House  side;  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  wUl 
require  the  concerted  effort  of  all  the 
Representatives  from  the  northeastern 
area  of  our  country,  from  New  York  on- 
ward to  the  Northeast,  to  get  the  project 

11Tldd*WfiLV 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  next  year  the 
President  will  see  fit  again  to  include 
this  item  in  the  budgel.  If  he  does,  the 
Senate  will  go  along.  And  if  we  can  get 
a  littie  assistance  from  the  Congress- 
men, particularly  in  that  area,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  wUl  go  ahead  with  the 
project.  When  I  refer  to  Congressmen,  I 
mean,  of  course,  that  some  Senators  wUl 
also  help  to  get  this  matter  through. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  wiUingness  to  persist 
in  the  matter.  I  join  with  him.  of  course. 
I  refer  to  the  merits  of  the  project  m 
order  to  highlight  what  I  think  is  the  key 
roadblock  of  the  whole  project— the  per- 
severance of  the  power  industry  m  the 
New  England  area  and  the  Infiuence  that 
they,  combined  with  their  compatriots 
throughout  the  country,  have  been  able 
to  bring  against  the  project. 

I  think  the  country  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  kind  of  power  and  in- 
fluence exerted.  And  what  is  involved  Is 
not  simply  this  project.  This  project  is 
important  to  Maine  and  northern  New 
England,  and  I  think  it  is  important  also 
to  southern  New  England.  Beyond  this, 
however,  the  frustration  of  Congress  In 
being  unable  to  fund  the  project  Is  a  re- 
flection of  the  tremendous  power  and 
influence  that  this  industry  has,  not  only 
with  regard  to  Dickey-Lincoln  School, 
but  also  with  respect  to  projects  through- 
out the  country. 

This  flght  is  symbolic  of  the  much 
broader  fight  that  must  be  waged  If  the 
sources  of  energy  are  to  be  controlled  in 
the  pubUc  Interest. 

I  know  it  is  of  interest  to  the  Senator, 
and  it  is  of  mounting  concern  to  us  in 
New  England,  which  has  no  indigenous 
sources  of  power  except  hydroelectric 
sources.  Wherever  we  turn  to  get  reUel 
from  the  oppressive  costs  of  power,  we 
are  frustrated  because  of  the  influence  of 
sMne  Industry  which  undertakes  to  starid 
in  our  way.  In  this  case  it  is  the  private 
power  industry  of  New  England. 
I  take  this  time  to  press  the  point  not 


only  because  of  my  concern  with  this 
project,  but  also  with  the  entire  problem. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion I  am  not  aware  of  any  area  in  the 
United  States  In  which  the  power  needs 
are  greater  and  the  power  rates  are 
higher  th«ui  in  the  Northeast. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  if 
we  are  able  to  construct  the  project 
within  the  next  5  or  6  years,  the  power 
rates  will  go  down  considerably,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  people  living  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  for  myself  and  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  for  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ator and  his  conunittee  in  approving 
many  worthwhile  projects  in  Kentucky. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  frcmi  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  a  good 
working  subcommittee.  The  Senator 
should  not  forget  that. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  know.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  And  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  sit  in  on  hearings  with  the 
Senator.  I  know  of  the  great  work  of  the 
Soiator.  „     ^    ^ 

I  wish  to  talk  about  two  Kentucky 
projects  which  were  before  the  confer- 
ence, and  which  I  had  urged  that  the 
conference  maintain  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. . 
One  project  concerns  Martins  Pork 
Reservoir,    which   would   protect   from 
floods    Harlan.    Ky..    and    cwnmuiU- 
Ues  downstream.  No  funds  were  made 
avaUable  in  the  House.  Th®., Senators 
committee  made  $500,000  available  with 
which  to  commaice  construction.  In  my 
testimony  before  the  committees  I  had 
given  his  project  the  highest  priority  for 
years  because  of  the  constant  danger  of 
floods.  I  understand  that  in  conference 
$300,000  was  agreed  upon  to  initiate  con- 
struction, which  will  probably  be  used 
for  land  acquisition. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
conference  amount  is  not  as  much  as 
provided  by  the  Senate,  it  will  be  very 
helpful.  It  will  enable  us  to  start  with 
the  project  in  this  flscal  year,  which  is 
the  main  thing.  ,.    v     *. 

The  second  project  I  want  to  ask  about 
is  the  Falmouth  Reservoir,  proposed  on 
the  Licking  River,  Ky.  I  know  the  con- 
cern the  Senator  had  about  that  project, 
as  weU  as  a  project  caUed  Tocte  Island 
Reservoir.  The  House  provided  $50,000 
with  which  to  resume  planning  of  the 
project,  authorized  in  1936  and  1938  but 
deferred  for  many  years  and  reactivated 
after  the  1964  floods. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  COOPER.  As  directed  by  the  Sen- 
ate $50,000  is  to  be  used  to  make  a  re- 
study  of  that  basin  to  determine  If  alter- 
natives are  feasible,  including  local  flood 
protection  for  the  cities  of  Falmouth, 
Covington,  and  Newport. 

I  was  interested  to  see  if  alternatives 
are  possible  so  tiiat  the  45,000  acres  of 
very  productive  land— much  of  it  in  tne 


I\ 
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Blue  OrasB  section,  and  the  remainder 
very  good  land— would  not  be  inundated. 

I  know  of  the  Senator's  concern  and 
the  concern  of  his  committee,  which  led 
to  W)proprlate  language  in  the  Senate 
committee  report.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
the  determination  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee was  in  any  way  changed  in  the  con- 
ference. . 

Mr  ELLENDER.  No.  The  House  agreed 
that  the  $50,000  would  be  used  to  study 
further  the  project  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  place  the  dam  at  some  other  place 
where  it  would  not  inundate  so  many 
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acres.  ,    ,  „ 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  some  conclusion 
might  be  reached  during  this  fiscal  year 
so  that  the  project  can  move  along. 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  opposition,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  no  matter  where  we 
dam  the  river.  The  contention  of  ttie 
people  in  that  part  of  Kentucky  is  that 
we  would  be  providing  a  big  recreational 
area  for  the  people  of  Cincinnati  across 
the  river.  They  do  not  like  that  very 
much.  Sometimes  I  do  not  blame  them, 
because  the  loss  of  40.000  acres  means  a 
great  deal-  to  quite  a  few  of  the  farmers 
in  that  area. 

Mr  COOPER.  If  they  were  paid  ade- 
quately for  the  farms,  it  would  stUl  be 
troublesome.  One  carmot  repurchase 
farms,  or  find  them.  However,  I  want 
the   city   of   Falmouth   to   have   flood 

protection.  ^„  ,.  ,      , 

I  know  that  the  Senator  will  help.  I 
am  pleased  to  help  the  Senator,  but  I 
know  that  he  does  not  need  my  help.  I 
hope  the  Senator  can  assure  us  that  the 
Engineers  will  go  ahead  and  make  the 
study  with  an  open  mind,  and  reach  a 
decision.  ,^     .    , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  we  do  not  overstudy 
the  project.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  come 
to  some  conclusion  during  this  fiscal 
year,  and  whatever  conclusion  is  reached 
by  the  Engineers,  we  wiU  try  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  project. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  Senator  has  brought  to 
the  floor  a  good  conference  report.  It  re- 
flects diligence  and  much  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees  in  their 
deUberations  with  the  House  conferees. 
I  am  particularly  grateful,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  for  the  considera- 
tion the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
given  to  the  needs  of  West  Virginia  over 
the  years  in  which  I  have  served  on  the 
subcommittee.  . 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  m  be- 
half of  our  people  of  West  Virginia  for 
the  foUowing  items  in  particular: 

$800,000  agreed  on  in  conference  for 
BumsviUe  Lake,  when  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  year  1970  was  only  $700.- 

000. 

$900,000  for  the  Rowlesburg  Lake, 
whereas  there  was  nothing  in  the  budget 
estimate  for  this  item. 

$600,000  for  Stonewall  Jackson  Lake, 
whereas  there  was  nothing  in  the  budget 
estimate  for  that  item. 

Mr.  ELLEaroER.  The  House  added 
$425,000.  and  we  increased  it  to  $600.- 
000. 


Ji«r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There 
was.  however,  nothing  contained  in  the 
budget  estimate. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  la  cor- 
rect. The  House  added  $426,000  In  the 
bill.  And  of  course  we  concurred  with 
that  and  added  $175,000  to  the  projwt. 

I  think  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
fared  weU  in  all  of  the  projects  where 
we  provided  either  a  new  start  or  where 
money  was  provided  and  we  increased 
the  amount  and  the  House  sustained 

us.  _»_       , 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  is 
also  the  R.  D.  Bail^— Justice— Lake. 
That  is  an  item  about  which  we  have 
been  extremely  concerned  for  many 
years,  even  prior  to  my  service  in  the 
Senate,  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I,  at  that  time, 
offered  legislation  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  that  reservoir.  Since  I  have 
been  serving  on  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  followed  that  item  with  ex- 
treme care,  and  the  chairman  has  at 
all  times  been  most  considerate  of  the 
need  for  this  reservoir,  and  the  other 
water  resources  projects  in  West  Vir- 
ginia as  well.  I  also  call  attention  to  the 
modernization  of  navigation  system  in 
the  Ohio  River  Basin,  in  cormection  with 
which  we  are  appropriating  $13.5  million 
for  the  Willow  Island  lock  and  dam.  This 
is  $1.5  million  above  the  budget  request. 
His  interest  in  and  work  on  that  sys- 
tem has  antedated  my  service  in  the 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  express 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  aU  West  Vir- 
ginlans  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  who 
have  been  so  ably  served  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  again  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  unfailing  consider- 

*  Mr  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  did  my  best  to  help  every  part  of  the 
country.  „       . 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith).        ^    ,^     . 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President 
earUer  this  week  I  went  through  what 
has  become  an  annual  exercise  in  futil- 
ity on  trying  to  obtain  for  the  people  of 
Maine  and  the  Northeast  only  that 
which  the  Congress  has  given  to  the  peo- 
ple of  all  other  regions  of  our  Nation. 

I  speak  of  the  proposed  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  hydroelectric  power  project. 
It  has  been  supported  by  three  Presi- 
dents—Democratic Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  and  Republican  President 
Nixon.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate year  after  year  after  year. 

But  all  this  support— this  bipartisan 
support— of  the  Presidents  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  in  vain.  For  after  authori- 
zation for  the  project  has  been  enacted, 
the  House  has  repeatedly  repudiated  that 
authorization  by  rejecting  funds  for  the 
project  after  those  funds  had  been  budg- 
eted by  the  Presidents  and  voted  by  the 

It  is  the  same  pattern  year  after  year— 
the  President  budgets  and  approves  the 
item  whether  he  is  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, and  then  the  House  kills  any 
funds  for  the  project,  and  then  the  Sen- 
ate restores  fully  the  amount  budgeted 
for  the  item  by  the  President— and  then 
the  House  again  kUls  the  funds  either 


through  their  conferees  or  through  a  di- 
rect vote  on  the  House  floor. 

This  year  is  the  worst  year  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  requested  $807,000  for  it  in 
his  budget.  The  House  Appropriations 
Cwnmittee  deleted  all  such  funds.  Then 
the  House  proponents  of  the  project  did 
not  even  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
House  floor  to  restore  the  funds  for  the 
project.  Not  a  finger  was  lifted  for  the 
project  when  the  bill  came  to  the  House 
floor  for  debate  and  voting. 

FoUowing  this  shocking  lack  of  r^l 
support  for  restoration  of  the  funds  in 
the  House,  when  the  Public  Works  ap- 
propriations bill  came  to  the  Senate,  we 
supporters  of  the  project  again  were  able 
to  get  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
restore  the  full  budgeted  funds  and  the 
Senate  to  go  along  with  that  restora- 

In  connection  with  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  rejection  of  funds 
for  the  project,  there  was  some  rather 
defensive  talk  and  rationale  that  it  was 
best  not  to  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
store funds  in  the  House  bill  but  instead 
to  pray  that  the  Senate  would  restore  the 
funds  and  then  the  House  supporters 
would  get  the  House  conferees  to  recede 
on  the  item  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
restoration  of  the  funds. 

Now  what  has  happened?  The  House 
conferees  adamantiy  refused  to  recede 
on  this  item.  They  claimed— and  the 
House  conference  report  No.  91-697  so 
states— a  majority  of  the  House  con- 
ferees believe  "that  the  project  is  fully 
justified  and  required  to  provide  hydro- 
power  in  the  area." 

But  yet  when  I  urged  the  House  con- 
ferees to  recede  and  vote  to  restore  funds 
for  the  project,  the  House  conferees 
adamantiy  refused  to  do  so.  Now,  I  just 
do  not  understand  how  you  can  believe 
in  the  justification  and  the  requirement 
of  a  project  and  yet  refuse  to  vote  for 
restoring  the  fimds  for  it. 

The  reason  they  gave  was  that  the 
House  has  in  past  years  voted  against 
funds  for  the  project.  When  the  House 
conferees  gave  this  reason,  I  then  urged 
them  to  take  the  item  back  to  the  House 
and  give  the  House  a  chance  to  express 
itself— the  House  to  vote  it  up  or  down- 
instead  of  assuming  that  the  House  would 
vote  against  the  project  funds. 

When  the  House  conferees  refused  to 
let  the  full  House  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  funds  for  the  project,  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously sign  the  conference  report. 
To  me  they  proposed  a  compromise  in 
the  form  of  putting  a  statement  in  the 
conference  report  giving  the  impression 
that  the  conferees  were  really  for  the 
project  by  stating  that  they  believed  m 
the  justification  and  requirement  of  the 
project  and  that  funding  of  the  project 
should  again  be  considered  in  subsequent 
bills. 

I  could  not  conscientiously  agree  to, 
such  a  compromise.  I  could  not  because 
I  think  it  is  misleading.  It  proposes  to 
keep  up  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Maine 
and  ihe  Northeast  region  of  the  Nation 
that  before  long  the  House  will  finally 
approve  of  full  funds  for  the  project. 

On  the  basis  of  the  past  record  of  the 
House — and  especially  on  the  basis  of  the 
House  record  this  year  when  even  the 


House  sponsors  of  the  project  would  not 
even  offer  an  amendment  on  the  House 
E  to  restore  the  funds-and  not  offer 
SSch  an  amendment  on  the  grounds  of 
getting  the  House  conferees  to  agree  to 
iSate  restoration  of  the  funds-^^ 
^  later  to  have  Uie  experience  of  the 
SoJse  conferees  adamantiy  refusing  to 
do  ^^  the  basis  of  tiie  House  record 
SSw^  anyone  reaUy  beUeve  that  the 
Ho^sTwiU  approve  the  Dickey-Uncoln 
School  funds  in  the  near  future? 

I  certainly  am  not  80^8  ^^P"*^^ 
name  to  a  conference  report  that  gives 
S  an  aPPearance-and  that^realis- 
tically  encourages  wishful  thinking. 

For  this  is  just  a  bunch  of  words  to 
soften  what  should  be  recognized  by  the 
n«»oDle  of  Maine  as  a  grievous  defeat.  I 
Eot  going  to  be  a  Party  to  misl^mg 
the  people  of  Maine.  Instead  I  think  that 
with  this  year's  record  in  the  House,  par- 
ticularly witti  no  effort  made  on  the 
Houi  floor,  and  the  past  record  of  grow- 
mg  House  opposition  to  tiie  project,  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  is  less 
than    forthright    with    the    people    of 

"^There  is  not  the  slightest  sound  basis 
of  optimism  for  this  Project.  The  venr 
b  unt  fact,  however  sad  and  discourag- 
ii^for  the  people  of  Maine  is  the  simple 
rulh  that  there  just  are  not  enough 
friends  of  Maine  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  latest  of  the  repeated  re- 
buffs on  the  Dickey-Llncoln  Scho^proj- 
ect  is  but  only  one  of  the  House  re 
'ections  of  matters  of  prime  mterest  to 
Maine.  For  it  was  on^  a  very  short  ttae 
ago  that  after  the  Senate  had  pass^ 
the  potato  promotion  bill,  the  House 
killed  that  bill-as  the  Washington  cor- 
re  pondent  for  several  daily  Maine  pape« 
put  it.  the  House  "mashed"  the  potato 
promotion   biU   that   the   Senate    had 

'''SSe  no  mistake  about  it  if  Maine  is 

going  to  get  fair  treatment  by  the  House 

fn  the  fufure.  Maine  ^  cer^atoly  g°mg^ 

have  to  get  far  more  friends  in  the  House 

than  it  now  has.  For  let  us  look  at  the 

rSd  on  what  the  House  did  for  some 

other  States  as  compared  to  Maine. 

■nie  House  cut  out  the  only  Maine  item 

in  thlbudget^it  cut  out  tiie  $807,000  the 

PrSent  requested  for  the  Dickey-Un- 

coto  school  project,  a  project  which  has 

a  2-to-l.  benefit-to-cost  ratio. 

^In  coritrast.  the  House  ?ave  Ohio  more 

than  $1,300,000  than  was  m  the  budget— 

in^ding  over  $260,000  in  unbudgeted 

S    $700,000  of  this  was  for  projects 

Sg    a    i)oorer   benefit-to-cost   ratio 

than  the  Maine  project.  ^x.„„„„ 

The  nearby  State  of  Massachusetts  was 

given  by  the  House  over  a  mUlion  dollars 
more  than  President  Nixon  requested— 
Sid  one  of  tiie  projects  had  a  poorer 
benefit-to-cost   ratio   than    the   Maine 

^"^The  House  gave  Mississippi  an  increase 
of  $350  000  over  what  was  budgeted— and 
this  w^  on  a  project  that  has  a  poorer 
benefit-to-cost   ratio   ttian   tiie   Maine 

^'rhe  House  gave  Texas  over  $3,400,000 
more  than  was  budgeted— of  which 
$325  000  was  on  unbudgeted  items.  More 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of 
these  nine  Texas  projects  had  a  poorer 


beneflt-to-cost   ratio   tiian   the   Maine 

'''^*- House  gave  Arizona  $2,215,000 
more  than  was  budgeted-and  one  of  the 
tocreased  items  has  a  poorer  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  than  ttie  Maine  project. 

The  House  gave  New  York  $1,300  000 
over  what  was  budgeted-of  wW^$100^ 
000  was  on  an  unbudgeted  item/ITie  New 
York  project  getting  the  $1,200,000  in- 
cre^  has  a  poorer  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
than  the  Maine  project.  , ^ ,  „„„  t^,. 

The  House  gave  Michigan  $45,000  for 
an  unbudgeted  project  and  on  wWch 
there  is  a  poorer  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
than  the  Maine  project. 

Now  tiiese  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
instances  of  comparison  of  Uie  way  that 
ttie  House  generously  treated  other 
States  in  contrast  to  its  shabby  treat- 
ment of  Maine.  I  have  limited  the  cita- 
tion of  instances  to  those  States  from 
which  the  House  conferees  come.  I  have 
not  even  taken  In  the  States  of  all  mem- 
bers    of     the     House     Appropriations 

''TS.  Mr.  President,  the  blunt 
truth  is  Uiat  the  House  has  treated 
iSine  like  a  stepchUd  and  the  language 
oi  the  House  conferees  seeks  to  soften 
up  that  treatment,  if  not  to  attempt  to 
gloss  over  it  witti  the  iUusory  promise 
that  better  times  are  ahead. 

Mr    President,  my  patience  is  at  an 
end  i  am  sick  and  tired  of  supporting 
projects  tiiroughout  the  United  States 
and  every  other  region  of  the  Nation- 
and  to  have  Maine  receive  from  the 
House  rebuff  after  rebuff.  Maine  is  to  the 
United  States  like   every   other  State. 
Perhaps  in  a  way  we  would  fare  better 
not  to  be  as  far  as  power  projects  are  con- 
cerned—and would  do  better  under  for- 
eign aid.  ^         ,  ..  „ 
I  am  grateful  to  tiie  Members  of  the 
senate  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  supported  the  Maine  project  But 
I  Mn  bUter  at  the  attitude  of  tiie  House 
and  truly   sad  about  how  few  fnends 
Maine  has  in  the  House.  To  this  lack  of 
House  friendship  for  Maine,  now  has 
been  added  the  dubious  wordmg  of  the 
conference  repor^-the  wording  devised 
by  the  House  conferees   giving   a  few 
crumbs  of  words  of  consolation  and  at- 
tempted comfort  and  a  seriously  mis- 
leading impression. 

This  wording  literaUy  adds  insult  to 
injury  to  the  Maine  people  on  the  Mame 
project.  J  w    tv. 

Let  no  one  in  Maine  be  fooled  by  the 
wording.  What  we  in  Maine  want  is  ac- 
tion not  mere  cnimbs  of  words  that  only 
hold  out  false  hopes  for  the  project. 

How  many  times  must  we  go  through 
such  frustration  and  futility  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asks  for 
the  Maine  project  and  adequate  furiding 
and  the  Senate  approves  such  only  to 
have  the  House  shoot  the  project  down— 
and  this  year  without  even  having  a  vote 
on  the  House  floor  on  it? 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senate  conferees,  and  especially  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Loiji- 
ana  (Mr.  Ellender).  and  the  distm- 
guished  and  able  ranking  minoritymem- 
ber    the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 


(Mr   YOTTHG)   for  their  leadership  and 
help    throughout    the    years    on    this 

'^'MrsiJUENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  I  am  very  sympathetic  wltti  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  As  she  has  said,  this  project  was 
in  the  budget  on  four  separate  occasimis^ 
It  does  have  a  very  good  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio.  We  have  often  put  in  projects  with 
a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.2  to  1.  and 
this  project  is  2  to  1. 

My  feeling  is  that  it  is  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  privately  owned  utilities  in  the 
Northeast  that  controls  the  minds  oi 
some  Members  of  Congress  on  tiie  ottier 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Senators  on  this  conference  were 
unanimous  In  ttielr  approval  of  the  proj- 
ect. I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  ^at  a 
majority  of  the  conferees  on  the  House 
side  favored  this  project.  However,  some- 
how, when  the  project  has  been  con- 
sidered on  the  House  side,  we  have  ost 
it  on  so  many  occasions  that  I  felt  it 
best  we  not  send  it  back  to  Uie  House 
for  another  "Ucking."  as  it  were. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Mame. 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  as  long 
as  I  am  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  shall  look  with  favor  on  this  project 
I  think  it  is  a  good  one.  I  shaU  do  all 
I  can  to  assist  in  its  construction 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  the  Senator  from  l^lne  knows 
that  Uie  Senator  from  Florida  and  all 
other  conferees  on  Uie  Senate  side  not 
only  sympaUiize  entirely  with  her  posi- 
tion but  also  Uiink  that  Maine  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  in  this  matter. 

This  was  the  only  project  in  tWs  im- 
portant bill  that  was  located  in  Mame, 
knd  entirely  aside  from  that  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Uie  Senator  from  Florida  feels  that 
in  an  area  where  the  cost  of  power  is 
higher  than  anywhere  else  in  Uie  N^n 
it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  one  Fed- 
eral power  project  be  created,  to  have 
its  effect,  as  it  undoubtedly  wUl  in  a 
beneficial  way  upon  Uie  rates  charged 
by  private  utiUty  companies. 

I  hope  a  better  day  wiU  come  for  this 
project  in  Uie  future  and  I  shaU  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  to  bring  about  that 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man Uiat  I  am  grateful  for  the  attitude 
and  action  of  the  conference  committee 
in  many  respects,  but  I  wish  to  address 
mySif  to  onematter  which  I  tiilnk  needs 
to  be  made  completely  clear  in  tiie  re^rd 
with  respect  to  the  Fort  Pierce  Beach 
erosion  control.   As   Uie  Senator   from 
Louisiana  knows,  here  is  an  emergency 
situation  because  erosion  is  threatenmg 
many  miUions  of  dollars  of  highly  devel- 
oped property.  The  county  affected,  St 
L\^e,  Fla..  is  perfectly  wilhng  to  put  up 
the  money  to  go  ahead  wiUi  this  project, 
provided  it  Is  regarded  as  a  joint  Federal- 
local  project,  and  that  that  portion  of 
the  money  Uiey  put  up,  ^h  shOTJd, 
under  law,  be  paid  by  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  repaid  later. 

It  is  my  understanding  Uiat  the  word- 
ing in  the  conference  report,  which  i 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmtea 
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in  tlM  Raooas.  comes  after  the  words, 
"Port  Pierce  Eroeton  Control,  Florida." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiu), 
as  follows: 

rort  Pierce  Beach  Sroaion  Control,  FloridQi 
Tbe  oontenem  ha,v  approved,  as  propoaed  by 
the  Sen»te,  a  c<mtract  between  the  Corps  of 
Bnglneen  and  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
mlaBtonera  of  St.  Lucie  County.  Florida,  for 
relmburaement  of  certain  beach  erosion  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  Commissioners  pur- 
suant to  section  316  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  it  is 
his  clear  understanding  that  that  means 
the  county  puts  up  the  money  to  have  the 
work  go  ahead,  with  the  definite  under- 
standing that  the  normal  Federal  share 
of  that  project  will  be  refunded  from 
Federal  funds  to  the  county  at  a  later 
date? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  We  proceed  in  this  man- 
ner: As  a  rule,  if  a  project  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  report,  we  usually  get  a 
Joint  letter  from  the  chairman  of  both 
committees.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  placed 
Qie  exggrpt  in  the  Ricord.  It  was  agreed 
to  by  both  conferees  from  Senate  and 
House,  and  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
under  law  that  is  the  proper  procedure. 
After  the  money  is  put  In  by  the  county, 
it  will  be  returned  to  the  county  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  through  appropria- 
tions made  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  means  the  Fed- 
eral part? 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  "Diat  is  right.  Half 
of  it. 

Mr.  HOUiAMD.  Of  course  there  Is  the 
local  part  which  will  be  put  In,  which 
will  not  be  refunded;  but  the  Federal 
part  will  be  refunded? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Louisiana.  Tlie  Rxc- 
OHO  will  be  completely  clear  on  this  mat- 
ter now. 

Mr.  SFONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  s^eld? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  should  like,  first,  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  the  diligence  with 
which  he  has  managed  this  bill  through 
the  Senate  and  through  the  conference. 

There  are  two  small  items  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  Virginia,  in  the  Hampton 
Roads  area,  that  I  should  like  to  thank 
him  for. 

One  is  a  study  to  be  imdertaken  to 
find  an  additional  site  for  disposal  of 
dredge  spoil  in  the  Craney  Island  area, 
and  the  second  is  a  feasibility  study  for 
further  dredging  in  Norfolk  Harbor. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  in- 
cluded these  two  items  in  the  biU,  suid  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair) .  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  5. 


Mr.  President,  that  amendment  con- 
cerns the  project  that  was  discussed  a 
while  ago  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  House  refused  te  go  along  with 
ua.  

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  tigreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fr(Hn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (Hil.  4296)  to  amend 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  procurement  and  retention  of 
Judge  advocates  and  law  specialist  ofS- 
cers  for  the  Armed  Forces,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Pbofoskd      aVTVLKitKtrtAI.      Afpbop«iation 

OOMMTJNICATION    FROM    TH«    PHMTOENT     (S. 

Doc.  No.  91-44) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970  in  the  anMnint  of  $1,443,000  for  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  which  with  accompanying 
papers  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

RePOBT  or  THX  OOMPTBOLLDl  GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  policies  covering  the  col- 
lection of  dollar  claims  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  dated 
December  3.  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  bt  the  Na- 
tional Aeronaxjtics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdminlBtration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  negotiated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  period  January  1,  1969, 
through  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  ete.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  CommlssionerB  of  Collier  County, 
Fla.,  in  support  of  President  Nlzon  and  Vice 
President  Agnkw  in  their  conduct  of  foreign 
policy;  to  the  Committee  on  'Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


ENROLLED  BILUS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
noimced  that  on  today,  December  4, 
1969.  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaiker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  564.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene 
Q.  Queja; 

S.  2019.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dug  Foo 
Wong;  and 

S.  2185.  An  act  to  authorize  a  Federal  con- 
tribution for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  663)  and  PubUc  Law  89-774 
(80  Stat.  1324). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  4296)  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  and  retention  of  judge  ad- 
vocates and  law  specialist  ofiOcers  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  an  Armed 
Services. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

Hlldreth  Froet,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to  be  as- 
sayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver,  Colo. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FONG,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Ooodell,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
INOTJTE.  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Magnuson. 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McObe,  Mr.  Mc- 

OOVERN,    Mr.    MONDALE,    Mr.    MUSKIE, 

Mr.   Pastore,    Mr.    Pell,   Mr.    Prox- 

MiRE,   Mr.   Randolph,   Mr.   Stevens, 

and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey) : 

S.  3202.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Immigration 

and  Nationality  Act:    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3203.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Afifalrs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bellmon  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cannon,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 

Ooodell,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 

Holungs,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 

Moss,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Proptt,  Mr. 

Scott,  Mr.  Spong,  and  Mr.  Tydinos) 

(by  request)  : 

S.  3204.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  entitled 

'An  Act  to  require  certain  safety  devices  on 

household  refrigerators  shipped  In  interstate 

commerce,"  approved  August  2,  1956;  to  the 

Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)   (for 
himself,    Mr.    Anderson,    and    Mr. 
Scorr) : 
S.  3206.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  pavilions  as  additions  to  the  National 
Miiseum  of  History  and  Technology  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  including  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  specifications  and  all 


oth«  work  tocldental  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

S  3206.  A  blU  to  ^proprlate  a  site  for  a 
museum  of  man  for  the  SmithK)nlan  Imrtl- 
^ition;    to   the   Committee   on   Rules   and 

mtroduced  the  above  ^»^^P^J^^^Jf  "** 
BBCORD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himMlf  and 
Mr.  Beijnett)  :  , 

S  3207.  A  bill  relating  to  the  liabilities  of 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to  the 
uSted  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  „,.«-  h« 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkma^  ''?*°t^ 
introduced  the  bUl  appear  later  in  the 
BBCORD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S    3202-INTRODUCnON  OP  A  BELL 
TO    REVISE    THE    IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALTTY  ACT 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Pohg.  Ander- 
son.   BATH.    Brookb,    Case,    Goodkll. 

HaHMS,    hart,    HUGHES,    INOUYB.    JAVITS. 

MAcmreoN,     McCarthy.     McGee.     Mc- 

GtoVERN,      MONDALE,      MtTSKIB.      PASTORE 

PELL,  Proxmire,  Randolph,  Stevens,  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
A  companion  bill  Is  being  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  the  chairman  of 
Its  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration. Representative  Michael  a. 
Feighan  of  Ohio. 

Mr  President,  littie  more  than  4  years 
ago  President  Johnson  signed  into  law 
the' immigration  Act  of  1965.  -nUs  act, 
which  resulted  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's recommendations  to  the  Congress 
in  July  of  1963,  repealed  the  discrimina- 
tory national  origins  quota  system  as 
a  basis  for  selecting  immigrants. 

I  said  at  the  time  that  a  measure  of 
greatness  for  any  nation  is  Its  ability  to 
recognize  past  errors  In  judgment,  and 
its  wUllngness  to  reform  its  public  poUcy. 
Through  the  act  of  1965,  we  made  a  good 
beginning  in  basic  policy  governing 
those  who  seek  admission  to  our  land. 

The  accomplished  reform  broadened 
a  central  theme  in  American  history— 
equaUty  of  opportunity.  It  stands  today 
with  recent  legislation  in  other  fleld&— 
civU  rights,  poverty,  education,  and 
health— in  reaffirming  our  Nation  s  con- 
tinuing pursuit  of  justice,  equahty,  and 
freedom.  ,    ..     . 

But  the  act  of  1965  was  only  tiie  be- 
ginning of  an  important  task.  It  did  not 
include  a  number  of  additional  and 
needed  reforms.  It  faUed  to  resolve  a 
number  of  issues  relating  to  Immigration 
from  Western  Hemisphere  countnes^nd 
it  feU  short  of  the  desired  flexibility  to 
immigration  poUcy  recommended  by  tne 
executive  branch. 

I  beUeve— along  with  many  Senators— 
that  new  legislation  is  now  overdue. 
The  need  finds  a  telling  story  In  my  own 
case  files— as  I  know  it  does  in  the  files 
of  others.  ^  .  ..     w 

And  in  the  absence  of  any  initiative  by 
the  administration,  we  felt  it  was  ex- 
tremely important  to  develop  a  congres- 
sional alternative. 

In  preparing  the  bUl  we  introduce 
today,  I  worked  closely  with  many  Mem- 


bers of  Congress.  In  the  Senate,  Senator 
HAET.  Senator  Pell,  and  Senator  Fong 
have  made  important  contributiwis  to 
the  development  of  the  legislation. 

I  also  sought  the  advice  and  counsel  ol 
outside  experts,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  business  and  labor  cOTimuni- 
Ues  and  the  American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Conference  and  its  nearly  100 
member  organizations. 

The  Wll  goes  a  long  way  in  continuing 
the  reform  initiated  in  1986.  It  accom- 
plishes the  following  objectives: 

First  it  refines  and  strengthens  the 
new  system  established  4  years  ago.  It 
not  only  remedies  the  confused  situation 
in  the  allocation  of  visas  to  applicants  in 
Western  Hemisphere  countries— but  also 
provides  a  more  orderly,  fiexlble,  and  hu- 
mane method  of  aUocating  visas  to  appU- 
cants  in  all  countries,  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis. 

Second,  it  meets  the  urgent  need  gen- 
erated by  the  growing  multinational 
character  of  industry,  commerce,  educa- 
tion, and  otiier  areas,  for  a  freer  move- 
ment of  international  executives  and 
specialized  personnel  into  the  Unltea 
States  on  temporary  vlaa«. 

Third,  It  strengthens  immigration  ob- 
jectives to  reunite  famiUes.  .  ..^„„, 
Fourth,  it  establishes  a  new  humani- 
tarian policy  of  asylum  for  refugees  and 
victims  of  natural  calamity.  ^  .  , 
Fifth,  it  refines  the  awUcation  of  our 
beUef  in  human  dignity  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity under  law,  by  reestabUshing  a 
board  of  visa  appeals  and  a  statute  ol 
limitations  on  deportation. 

Sixth  it  provides  minor  adjustments 
in  the  nationaUty  and  naturalization 
law  and  establishes  a  Select  Commission 
on  'NationaUty  and  Natiiralization  to 
evaluate  the  fairness  of  our  general  pol- 
icy in  this  extremely  important,  but  over- 
looked, area  of  public  concern. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  briefly  on 
these  objectives-in  the  o^^^lJ^'Z^ 
listed  them— by  referring  to  specific  sec- 
tions of  the  bill .  ,  j_^  j»  „„ii 
Section  4  estebUshes  a  worldwide  ceil- 
ing of  300,000  inunigrants  annuaUy,  ex- 
clusive of  immediate  family  members 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  other  special 
immigrants. 

The  woridwide  ceiling  becomes  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1973.  In  the  interim,  the 
present  ceiling  of  170,000  immigrants 
from  countries  in  the  Eastern  HenU- 
sphere  continues  to  operate. 

The  present  ceUing  of  120,000  immi- 
grants from  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  raised  to  130.000-and 
owing  to  tiie  special  nature  of  the  Cubwi 
refugee  program,  refugees  who  adjust 
tiieir  status  to  permanent  resident  alien 
under  the  act  of  November  2,  1966,  will 
not  be  counted  against  the  ceihng. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  extends  the  pres- 
ent 20,000  aimual  limitation  on  immigra- 
tion from  any  one  country  in  tiie  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  to  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  as  weU-except  that  Canada 
and  Mexico  are  given  a  maximum  ol  6i>.- 
000  each. 

Section  6  amends  the  preference  sys- 
tem estabUshed  in  1965.  In, addition  to 
introducing  flexibility  into  the  allocation 
of  visas  among  the  seven  preferences— 
and  I  shall  refer  to  this  again— this  sec- 


tion applies  the  preference  systMi  on  a 
worldwide  basis  simultaneously  with  the 
effective  date  of  the  world  ceiling. 

In  the  interim  the  preference  system, 
which  is  currentiy  operative  only  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  is  broadened  to  in- 
clude the  Western  HemlBi*ere.  But  tne 
preference  system  will  operate  separately 
in  each  hemisphere  until  July  f,  1»73. 

A  brief  reference  to  tiie  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act  of  1965,  and  some  later 
developments,  will.  I  feel,  illustrate  Uie 
need  for  the  proposed  amendments  I 
have  outlined  thus  far. 

In  abolishing  the  national  origins 
quote  system,  Uie  act  of  1965  established 
an  annual  pool  of  170,000  visas  for  ap- 
plicante  in  countries  of  the  Eastern 
Hemlsirfiere.  ^  _. 

These  visas  were  allocated  among 
seven  preference  categories  for  relatives 
sklUed  and  professional  persons,  and 
refugees.  They  were  to  be  issued  on  a 
flrst-come,  flrst-served  basis  with  a 
maximum  of  20,000  going  to  the  appU- 
cants  In  any  one  country.  ^^^^„ 

For  visa  applicants  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  act  continued  our  tra- 
ditional open-door,  no-celling  poUcy. 
until  at  least  mid- 1968.  The  act  provided 
however,  that  on  July  1.  1968,  a  ceiling 
of  120  000  would  be  Imposed  on  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration,  unless  a  select 
commission,  established  by  the  act 
recommended  otherwise,  and  Congrws 
enacted  legislation  to  carry  out  Uie 
recommendation.  ^  ^  ^# 

The  Commission— for  a  numbef  of 
reasons— did  not  resolve  the  issue.  In- 
stead, early  in  1968.  at  the  time  its  man- 
date expired,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended a  1-year  extension  of  Its 
mandate,  and  a  1-year  Postponement  of 
the  ceiling's  effective  date  Legislation 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation  faUed 

enactment.  j    «„j  ♦*,«» 

So  the  Commission  expired,  and  the 
ceiUng  on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion went  into  effect  as  scheduled— on 
July  1, 1968.  ^  ,„ 

Inevitebly,  tills  sudden  change  in 
policy  generated  much  confusion  and 
Sm  in  a  number  of  countries, 
especially  Canada.  ^     ._,         , 

The  ceUing  began  wiUi  a  backlog  of 
visa  applicants,  and  the  sitiiation  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate-creating  signifi- 
cant problems  in  our  foreign  relations^ 

Perhaps  we  cannot  meet  the  full  de- 
mand for  immigrant  visas  m  this  hemi- 
sphere—but we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
bring  maximum  relief.  „„„ki.. 

The   orderiy    allocation   of    avaUable 
visas  through  the  preference  system  Uie 
removal  of  Cuban  refugees  from  celling 
considerations,  a  10,000  increase  in  West- 
em  Hemisphere  visas  before  toPjf '".ent- 
ing  the  worldwide  ceiling,  and  the  issu- 
ance of  nonimmigrant  visas  to  Persormel 
transferred  by  their  employer  to  mi  affili- 
ate in  this  country,  are  some  of  the  ways 
to  bring  this  relief. 
The  bin  provides  for  all  these  measures. 
As  suggested  earUer,  section  6  of  the 
bUl  Introduces  maximum  flexibUity  mto 
the  aUocation  of  visas  within  the  Prefer- 
ence system.  This  is  accomplished,  first 
of  all,  by  making  minor  changes  in  per- 
centage allocations  from  the  pool  of  visas 
to  each  preference  category,  so  as  to  bet- 
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ter  reflect  the  pattern  of  anticipated  de- 
mands—and. more  importantly,  by  per- 
mitting the  drop  down  of  unused  visas  in 
any  category  to  meet  excessive  demand 
in  the  category  that  follows.  Visas  re- 
maining after  the  drop  down  through  the 
seven  preference  categories  will  be  issued 
to  nonpreference  immigrants. 

These  modifications  in  the  preference 
system  will,  among  other  things,  make 
avaUable  additional  visas  in  the  cate- 
gories traditionally  used  by  applicants  in 
Ireland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
several  other  countries. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  nonimmigrant  visas  to  execu- 
tives, managerial  and  other  specialized 
personnel  who  are  aliens  transferred 
temporarily  by  their  employer  to  a  home 
or  branch  office,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  in 
the  United  States. 

We  must  recognize  the  growing  multi- 
national character  of  industry,  com- 
merce, education,  and  other  fields. 

And  we  must  recognize  the  growing 
need  it  generates  for  a  more  expeditious 
and  freer  international  movement  of  per- 
sonnel. ~    J.     , 

Enactment  of  section  2  will,  first  of 
an  fafcnitate  the  entry  of  such  personnel, 
without  the  long  delays  frequently  en- 
countered if  they  use  regular  immigra- 
tion channels;  and,  second,  it  will  re- 
lease immigrant  visas,  which  transfer 
personnel  have  always  used  in  the  past, 
to  applicants  who  intend  to  remain  In  the 
United  States  permanently  and,  hope- 
fully, become  citizens  of  our  coimtry. 

On  strengthening  traditional  immigra- 
tion objectives  to  reunite  families,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill  adds  parents  of  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  to  the  second 
preference. 

It  also  increases  the  number  of  visas 
available  to  refugees,  who  frequently 
have  relatives  in  the  United  States. 

Section  7  facilitates  the  admission  of 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Section  22  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  special  immigrant  vissis  to  clean  up 
the  backlog  of  applicants  in  the  fifth 
preference  for  brothers  and  sisters  of 
U.S.  citizens.  In  Italy,  petitions  date 
back  to  March  of  1962.  and  contain  a 
large  residue  which  resulted  from  the 
discriminatory  national  origins  quota 
system. 

To  provide  relief  for  qualified  fifth 
preference  visa  applicants  who  still  wish 
to  join  their  family  in  this  country,  is 
humane  and  just. 

Additionally,  section  2  facilitates  the 
admission  of  aliens  who  are  fiances  or 
fiancees  of  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent 
resident  aliens. 

And  section  3  establishes  a  board  of 
visa  appeals  to  review  the  denials  of  an 
immigrant  visa  to  relatives  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  permanent  resident  aliens. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  in 
which  the  denial  of  a  visa  by  an  Ameri- 
can consul  abroad  has  raised  justifiable 
skepticism. 

Some  of  these  denial  cases  have  been 
finally  settled  through  the  enactment  of 
private  immigration  bills. 

It  is  true  that  an  informal  appeal  proc- 
ess currently  operates  within  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  State. 
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Regardless  of  the  Department's  find- 
ings, however,  the  final  decision  rests 
with  the  consul  abroad.  I  believe  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  visa  appeals— under 
law — will  help  assure  a  more  equitable 
treatment  of  denial  cases. 

To  establish  a  new  himianitarian  policy 
of  asylum  for  refugees,  the  nimiber  of 
admissions  allocated  within  the  prefer- 
ence system — as  amended  through  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill— is  raised  from  the  cur- 
rent maximum  of  10,200  to  30.000. 

The  definition  of  a  refugee  Is  broad- 
ened from  its  present  Ehiropean  and  cold 
war  framework,  to  Include  the  homeless 
throughout  the  world. 

Moreover,  section  7  intends  that  the 
Attorney  General  will  continue  to  parole 
into  the  country  additional  numbers  of 
refugees  in  times  of  emergency,  if  he 
determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Section  7  also  provides  a  permanent 
authority  to  adjust  the  status  of  refugee 
paroles  to  that  of  permanent  residence, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  need  for  special  legis- 
lation of  the  kind  required  for  refugees 
from  Hungary  and  Cuba. 

In  practice,  our  covmtry  has  always 
been  generous  in  providing  resettlement 
opportunities  to  refugees,  but  our  per- 
manent immigration  law  has  never  in- 
cluded a  comprehensive  asylum  policy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees.  I  believe  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  our  law  fully 
recognize  resettlement  needs  throughout 
the  world.  The  bill  accomplishes  this  ob- 

Mr.  President,  I  should  add  at  this 
point  that  I  am  disturbed  to  learn  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  appar- 
ently not  responded  to  recent  appeals  for 
the  parole  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
East  European  refugees  into  the  United 
States. 

A  report  imanimously  approved  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  noted  "that  the  number  of  con- 
ditional entries  available  to  refugees 
from  Eastern  Europe  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  nearly  exhausted." 

In  view  of  the  continuing  and  growing 
need  for  resettlement  opportunities 
among  these  refugees — especially  those 
from  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia — the 
report  recommended  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  admit  additional  num- 
bers under  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  report  stressed  that  priority 
should  be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  join 
family  members  in  the  United  States. 

In  mid-November,  several  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  made  a 
similar  recommendation,  In  a  petition  to 
the  Attorney  General,  for  refugees  from 
Czechoslovakia.  The  American  Council 
of  Voluntary  Agencies,  representing  more 
than  30  private  organizations,  has  also 
appealed  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
speedy  action. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Attorney  General 
is  giving  this  important  humanitarian 
concern  his  urgent  consideration. 

The  record  is  clear  on  the  need  for 
action.  Let  us  be  generous  in  welcoming 
these  refugees  to  our  shores. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  reestablishes  a 
statute  of  limitations  on  deportation.  It 


is  an  established  principle  of  law  that 
justice  requires  a  time  limit,  within 
which  authorities  must  commence  pro- 
ceedings against  an  individual  for  any 
alleged  crime  or  violation  of  law. 

We  recognize  this  principle  in  the 
criminal  code,  the  exceptions  usually 
involving  capital  cases. 

But  in  matters  involving  the  deporta- 
tion of  a  lawfully  admitted  resident  alien, 
this  elementary  principle  does  not  apply. 

The  alien  may  have  resided  in  this 
country  since  childhood,  or  for  20  or  30 
years  or  more.  He  may  have  been  a  prod- 
uct of  our  society — but  he  is  denied  its 
justice,  and  its  equity  under  the  law. 

The  absence  of  a  statute  of  limitations 
from  the  basic  immigration  law  Is  a 
tragic  shortcoming— a  glaring  injustice 
which  has  caused  undue  personal  hard- 
ship and  anxiety  in  the  lives  of  many. 

All  Senators  are  familiar  with  such 
cases.  The  bill  I  introduce  is  a  modest 
attempt  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Section  20  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
short-term  Select  Commission  on  Na- 
tionality and  Naturalization.  As  stated 
in  the  bill: 

The  Ckjmmlsslon  shall  make  a  complete 
study  and  investigation  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  policy,  administration  and  effect 
of  title  m  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  including  but  not  limited  to,  the 
effect  of  Federal  judicial  decisions  in  recent 
years  on  any  of  the  provisions  of  such  title 
and  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  their 
administration  and  effect,  relating  to  na- 
tionality and  naturalization. 

Mr  President,  this  important  segment 
of  piibUc  policy  has  been  ignored  and 
overlooked  by  the  Congress,  since  the 
codification  and  amendment  of  nation- 
ality and  naturalization  laws  in  1952. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  pro- 
visions in  the  basic  statute  are  products 
of  a  harsher  period  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, and  should  have  no  place  in  the 
public  policy  of  a  free  society. 

But  aside  from  this,  court  decisions 
in  recent  years  have  altered  the  statute 
considerably.  The  situation  clearly  de- 
mands a  comprehensive  review  and  eval- 
uation of  our  nationality  and  naturaliza- 
tion poUcy.  I  strongly  feel  this  will  be 
more  easily  and  fairly  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  an  independent 
select  commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill  will 
be  held  early  In  the  next  session. 

But  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  com- 
ments if  I  did  not  urge  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  also  consider  at  least 
two  other  Important  items. 

The  first  relates  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lation and  administrative  rulings  to 
regulate  the  fiow  of  workers  from 
Mexico. 

The  grinding  poverty,  high  miemploy- 
ment.  and  low  wages  in  many  of  our  com- 
munities along  the  Mexican  border  is 
well  known  and  a  national  disgrace. 

The  readily  available  and  low-paid 
work  force  from  Mexico  is  an  important 
factor  contributing  to  this  distressing  sit- 
uation. Some  measure  of  relief  is  urgently 

The  issue  should  be  given  high  priority 
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by  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both 

"iSf  second  item  relates  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  labor  clearance  proce- 
dures for  employable  visa  appUcants 
without  a  family  preference. 

I  am  sure  this  has  been  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  nearly  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

There  are  many  problems,  and  the 
clearance  procedure  requires  a  continu- 
ing review  by  the  appropriate  committees 

°^Mr"prSdent,  I  have  outlined  what  I 
feel  are  today's  principal  Issues  in  the 
immigration  field. 

The  bill  we  introduce  suggests  some 
remedies.  In  all  candor,  I  must  say  that 
it  is  difficult  at  this  time  m  our  Nation  s 
life-when  we  are  faced  with  convulsive 
problems  at  home  and  abroad— to  con- 
centrate effort  and  concern  in  the  cur- 
rently less  dramatic  aspects  of  our  coun- 
try's progress  and  pursuit  of  justice. 

But  there  Is  work  to  do  In  perfecting 
the  poUcy  which  governs  the  oldest 
theme  in  our  Nation's  history. 

And  I  strongly  feel  that  unless  In- 
formed citizens,  the  Congress,  and  the 
administration  give  immigration  issues 
the  attention  they  need  and  deserve, 
much  chaos  will  result  in  a  significant 
area  of  public  policy— which  will  shorten 
the  hopes  of  many,  and  needlessly  injure 
our  relations  with  countries  throughout 

the  world.  .  . 

I  urge  Senators  to  join  the  movement 
for  continuing  reform. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  I  introduce  today,  arid  a 
summary  of  its  provisions,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and,  without  objection  the  bill 
and  summary  wlU  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  3202)  to  revise  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  introduced 
by  Mr  Kennedy  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3202 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Amendments  of  1969." 

Sec  2   Section  101  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101)  is  amended 
as  follows: 
(1)  Subsection  (a)  (16)  Is  amended 
(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(H)  the  following  new  clause:  "or  (Iv)  who 
immediately  preceding  the  time  of  Ws  ap- 
plication   for    admission    Into    the    United 
States  has  been  employed  by  an  individual 
or  by  a  corporation  or  other  legal  entity  and 
who  is  coming  temporarily  to  the  United 
States  m  order  to  continue  to  render  his  serv- 
ices to  the  same  employer  at  a  branch  office, 
affiliate    or  subsidiary  In  a  capacity  that  is 
executive  or  managerial  or  Involves  special- 
ized knowledge;";  and  ,  ^    ^  ^^.    «„h 
(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph   (J)    and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or",  and  by  adding 
after  subparagraph   (J)    the  following  new 
paragraph :  _ 

"(K)   an  alien  who  is  the  fiance  or  fiancee 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  an 


alien  lawfully  admitted  lor  permwient  reri- 
dence  an^  who  seek*  to  enter  the  United 
States  solely  to  conclude  a  valid  ^^^ 
within  90  days  after  entry  into  the  umtea 
States.  .    . 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  (27)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  Koa 
redesignating  subparagraphs  (B).  (O).  (D). 
and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  and 
(D).  respectively;    and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "carrying  on  the  voca- 
tion of  minuter  of  a  religious  denomination 
in  the  subparagraph  redesignated  "  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  In  "«"  t^'"^' 
"performing  duties  which  are  related  to  the 
religious  activities  of  a  religious  denomlna- 

*  Tec.  3.  Section  104  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  witn- 
m  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  (!»«£•***«?•  '«; 
f  erred  to  In  this  subsection  as  the  Board  K  to 
be  independent  of  tiie  Visa  Office.  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  five  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  designate 
one  member  as  Chairman.  The  Practice  and 
procedure  before  the  Board  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  and.  subject 
to  paragraph  (4).  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe. 
"(2)  Upon  petition — 

"(A)  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
claiming  that  an  alien  outside  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  (I)  a  P«^"e°'=<;4*»*'f, 
by  reason  of  a  relationship  to  the  petitioner 
described  in  paragraph  (1) .  (*).  o' (5)  "f^^ec- 
tlon  203(a).  or  (11)  an  immediate  relative 
status  under  section  201(b).  or  .^^    .  ,„, 

"(B)   by  any  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  claiming  that  an  alien 
outside  the  united  States  Is  entitled  to  a 
preference    status   ^y    reason    f^    t»J«   "^^: 
tlonship  to  the  petitioner  described  In  para- 
graph  (2)    of  section  203(a), 
the  Board  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
any  ^termination  of  a  United  States  con- 
sular officer  refusing  an  immigration  vlsa^  or 
revoking  an  Immigrant  visa  issued,  to  any 
such  alien  outside  the  United  States  who  has 
appUed  for  classification  as  a  preference  im- 
migrant described  in  any  such  paragraph  or 
^l^Tmmedlate  relative.  Each  alien  shall  be 
informed  of  the  review  procedure  available 
under  this  subsection  when  a  determination 
?en;slng  or  revoking  an  immigrant  visa  to 
X  is  made  by  a  consular  officer.  No  peti- 
Tn    or  review  may  be  filed  with  tbe  Board 
more  than  sixty  days  after  tiie  date  of  notlfl- 
wition  to  an  alien  of  the  making  of  the  de- 
^rmlnatlon  with  respect  to  which  review  Is 

^"f3)  Any  review  by  the  Board  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  conducted  solely  "PO^  5^^ 
basis  of  the  visa  application  and  any  other 
supporting  documents  submitted  l'^  c«^°^«=- 
tion  with  such  application  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  aUen  concerned,  and  any  other  docu- 
ments, materials,  or  information  in  Uie  pos- 
session of  and  considered  by  the  consular 
officer,  together  with  any  briefs  memoranda 
or  arguments  submitted  In  writing  by  or  on 
tehaU  of  the  aUen.  No  aUen.  solely  by  virtue 
of  a  petition  for  review  by  the  Board  under 
this  subsection,  shall  be  entltted  to  entry  or 
admission  into  the  United  States. 

"(4)  The  decision  of  the  Board  In  each 
case  shaU  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  petitioner  and  the  alien 
concerned.  Decisions  of  the  Board  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on 
all  questions  of  law  and  fact  relating  to  the 
issuance  or  revocation  of  a  visa  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  other  of- 
ficial, department,  agency,  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States:  but,  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
application  of  section  221(d) ." 


8k:.  4.  (a)  SubMction  (a)   of  S«!tlon  201 
of  the  Immigration  amd  NatlonaUty  Act  (8 
VSC   1161)  Is  amended  to  read  as  folloipm: 
"(a)   Exclusive  of  special  immigrants  de- 
fined m  section  101(a)  (27) ,  of  alien  refugees 
who  may  apply  for  adjustment  of  status  to 
that  of  aliens  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United 
States   for  permanent  residence   under  the 
Act  of   November   2,   1966    (80  Stat.    1161): 
8  use.   1255  note),  and  of  the  Immediate 
relatives  of  United  States  citizens  specified  In 
subsection  (b)   of  thU  section,  the  number 
of  aliens  who  may  be  Issued  Immigrant  visas 
or  who  may  otherwise  acquire  the  status  of 
an   alien   lawfully   admitted  to   the  United 
S totes   for   permanent   residence ,    (1)    shall 
not  m  any  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  80,000  and  (Ui 
shell  not  In  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  totol  of 
300  000:    Provided.  That,  during  the  period 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Immigration 
and    Nationality    Act   Amendments   of    1969 
through  June  30.  1973,  the  number  of  aliens 
specified  in  this  subsection  (a)  shaU  not  in 
any  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  any  fiscal 
vear  exceed  a  total  of  45,000  and  shall  not 
in  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  170,000 
for  aliens  ascribed   to  independent  foreign 
countries  of   the   Eastern  Hemisphere,   and 
(B)  shall  not  in  any  of  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  totol  of  35,000 
and  shall  not  in  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  total 
of  130,000  for  aliens  ascribed  to  Independent 
foreign    countries    of    the    Western    Hemi- 
sphere." 

(b»  Subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  such 
section   are   repealed. 

Sec  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  202 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1152)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  niomber  of 
conditional  entries"  in  the  first  proviso— 

(2)  by  amending  the  second  proviso  to 
read  as  follows:  "Provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  preceding  proviso,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visae  made  available 
to  natives  of  any  country  contiguous  to  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  36.000  in  any 
fiscal  year.";  and 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed 
1  per  centum"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall  not  exceed  3  per  centum". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1153)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  their  conditional 
entry  authorized,  as  the  case  may  be."  in  the 
portion  which  precedes  paragraph  ( 1 ) : 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "20 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  a  com- 
ma and  "or  parente"  after  "unmarried 
daughters"  and  insert  after  "permanent  resi- 
dence" the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  in 
the  case  of  parents,  such  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3) .  by  striking  out  •  10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "15",  and  Insert 
alter  "201(a)  (11)."  the  following  "plus  any 
visas  not  required  for  the  classes  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) ."; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out    24 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "20",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "brothers  or  sisters"  in  that  para- 
graph   and  inserting  in   lieu   thereof   "un- 
married brothers  or  unmarried  sisters": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6) .  by  striking  out  "10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "15".  and  insert 
after   ■201  (a)  (U) ."  the  following:  "Pl«8  any 
visas  not  required  for  the  classes  specified 
in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  (5) , ';  and 

(7)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(7)  (A)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  avail- 
able, pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretory  of  State  may  prescribe  and  In  a 
number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
number  specified  In  section  201  (a)  (11),  to 
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•Uen  nfugew  <»«Bcrlbed  to  Bubpwagrapli  (B) . 
wlio  m  not  flnnly  mmUIwI  and  apply  for 
■dmlHlon  to  the  Unltwl  8Ut«  while  to  »ny 
non-eommunlBt  or  non-oommunlBt  doml- 
natad  country  or  we*. 

"(B)  The  term  'alien  refugee'  means  (i) 
any  alien  (I)  who  hae  fled  or  shall  flee  from 
and  U  unwUltof  to  return  to  any  commu- 
nist or  communist-dominated  country  or 
ana  owing  to  a  well-founded  fear  of  betog 
pwaecuted  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tlOTiallty.  membership  of  a  parUcular  social 
group,  or  political  opinion,  or  (H)  who  has 
fled  or  shaU  flee  from  and  U  unwUltog  to 
return  to  any  country  owtog  to  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  betog  persecuted  for  rea- 
sons of  race.  reUglon.  natlqnaUty,  member- 
ship of  a  particular  social  group,  or  polit- 
ical optolon,  or  (HI)  who  has  been  uprooted 
by  natural  calamity  or  military  operations 
and  who  Is  unable  to  return  to  his  U8\»l 
place  of  abode,  and  (11)  the  spouse  and  chU- 
dren  of  any  such  alien.  U  accompanytog  or 
followtog  to  Join  him.". 

(b)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  repealed. 

SBC  7.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  212  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "or  a  mental  defect"; 

(b)  Paragraph  (14)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  strlktog  out  "to 
speclaT  fiimlgrants  defined  In  secUon  101(a) 
(27)  (XfTother  than  tie  parents,  spousee,  or 
chUdren  of  United  States  citizens  or  aUens 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence) ."; 

(c)  Paragraph  (24)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  U  amended  by  strlktog  out  "(A) 
and"; 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  sectton  Is 
amended  by  strlktog  out  "paragr^h  (25) 
of  subsection  (a)"  at  the  first  place  It  ap- 
pears, and  Inserttog  to  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graphs (1)   or  (26)  of  subsection  (a)"; 

(e)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  (A)  The  Attorney  General  may  to  his 
discretion  parole  toto  the  United  States 
temporarily  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  for  emergent  reasons  or  for 
reasons  deemed  strictly  to  the  public  to- 
tereet  any  alien  applying  for  admission  to 
the  United  States,  but  such  parole  of  such 
aUen  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  admission 
of  the  alien  and  when  the  purposes  of  such 
parole  shall,  to  the  optolon  of  the  Attorney 
General,  have  been  served  the  alien  shall 
forthwith  return  or  be  returned  to  the  cus- 
tody from  which  he  was  paroled  and  there- 
after his  case  shall  conttoue  to  be  dealt 
with  to  the  same  manner  as  that  of  any 
other  applicant  for  admission  to  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  Notwlthstandtog  the  numerical  lim- 
itations specified  to  any  other  section  of  this 
Act,  any  alien  who  has  been  paroled  Into 
the  United  States  as  a  refugee  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  whose  parole  has  not 
theretofore  been  terminated  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  who  has  been  to  the  United 
States  for  at  least  two  years  and  who  has 
not  acquired  permanent  residence,  shall 
forthwith  return  or  be  ret\imed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Service  and  shall  thereupon  be 
Inspected  and  examtoed  for  admission  Into 
the  United  States,  and  his  case  dealt  with 
to  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
235,  236,  and  237. 

"(C)  Any  alien  who,  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B),  is  found  upon  Inspection  by  the 
immigration  officer  or  after  heartog  before 
a  special  inquiry  officer,  to  be  admissible  as 
an  immigrant  under  this  Act  at  the  time  of 
his  inspection  and  examtoation,  except  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  and  is  not  to  pos- 
session of  the  documents  required  by  section 
212  (a)  (20),  shall  be  regarded  as  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  his  arrival." 


(f)    Subaectlon    (e)    of   luch    sectton    Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(e)  No   person   admitted   under  sectton 
101(a)  (15)  (J)  or  acquiring  such  status  after 
admission    (1)    whoM  parttdpatlon  to  the 
program  for  which  he  came  to  the  United 
States   was  financed  to  whole   or   to   part, 
directly  or  todlrectty,  by  an  agency  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  State*  or  by  the 
govenmient  of  the  country  of  his  nationality 
or  his  last  residence,  or  (2)  who  at  the  time 
of  admission  or  acquisition  of  status  under 
section    101(a)  (16)  (J)    was    a    nattonal    or 
resident  of  a  lees  developed  coimtry  which 
the  Secretary  of  Statei  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  had  designated  as 
clearly  requiring  the  services  of  persons  en- 
gaged to  the  field  of  specialized  knowledge  or 
skUl  to  which  the  alien  vras  engaged,  shall  be 
eUglble  to  apply  for  an  Immigrant  visa,  or 
for  permanent  residence,  or  for  a  nonimmi- 
grant visa  under  section  101(a)  (16)  (H)  imttl 
It  is  established  that  such  person  has  resided 
and  been  physically  present  to  the  coimtry 
of  his  nattonallty  or  his  last  residence  for 
an  aggregate  of  at  least  two  years  followtog 
departure  from  the  United  States,  except  that 
upon  the  favorable  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  pursuant  to  the  request 
of  an  toterested  United  States  Government 
agency,  or  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturallzatKm  after  he  has  deter- 
mtoed  that  departure  from  the  United  States 
would  impose  exceptional  hardship  upon  the 
alien's  spouse  or  chUd   (if  such  spouse  or 
child  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  a 
lawfuUy  resident  aUen)    or  that  the  aUen 
cannot  return  to  the  co\mtry  of  his  nation- 
ality or  last  residence  because  he  would  be 
subject  to  persecution  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  poUtlcal  optolon,  the  Attorney 
General  may  waive  the  requirement  of  such 
two-year  foreign  relsdence  abroad  in  the  case 
of  any  alien  whose  admission  to  the  United 
States  Is  found  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
be  to  the  pubUc  toterest.  Provided:  That  the 
Attorney  General  may  waive  such  two-year 
foreign  residence  requirement  to  any  case 
to  which  the  foreign  country  of  the  alien's 
nationality  or  last  reeldence  has  furnished 
the  Attorney  General  a  statement  in  writing 
that  it  has  no  objectton  to  such  waiver  to 
the  case  of  such  alien." 

(g)  Subsection  (g)  of  suoh  section  U 
amended  by  strlktog  out  "who  is  excludable 
from  the  United  States  under  paragraph  (1) 
ot  subeeotion  (a)  of  this  section,  or  any 
alien". 

Skc  8.  Section  214  Jaf  the  Immigration  and 
NationaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1184)  Is  amended 
by  addtog  at  the  ejii  thereof  the  followtog 
new  subsection:        ^ 

"(d)  A  visa  shall  not  be  Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  section  101(a)  (15)  (k)  vmtll  the 
consular  officer  has  received  a  petition  filed 
to  the  United  States  by  the  fiance  or  fiancee 
of  the  applying  alien  and  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  petition  shall  be  to 
suoh  form  and  contain  suoh  information  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe  It  shall  be  approved  only  after  sat- 
isfactory evidence  is  submitted  by  the  peti- 
tioner to  establish  that  the  parties  have  a 
bona  fide  Intention  to  marry  and  are  legally 
able  and  actually  willing  to  conclude  a  vaUd 
marriage  in  the  United  States  wlthm  a  period 
of  90  days  after  the  alien's  arrival." 

Sec  9  (a)  Section  224  (rf  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1204)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "alien  refugee,"  im- 
mediately after  "special  Immigrant"  each 
place  it  ^pears. 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  such  section 
is  amended  by  inserting  ",  alien  refugee," 
immediately  after  "Immediate  relative." 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  224 
in  the  table  of  contents  ot  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserttog  ",  alien  refugee,"  im- 
mediately after  "immediate  relative." 

Sec.  10.  Section  241(a)  (10)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1251(a) 


(10))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  lan- 
guage withto  the  parentheses  and  inserting 
to  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "other  than  an 
aUen  who  is  described  In  section  101(a) 
(2)  (A)  or  is  a  native-born  citizen  of  any 
todependent  foreign  country  of  the  Western 
Heoaisphere  or  of  the  Canal  Zone." 

Sac.  11.  Section  244(d)  (A  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1254(d))  is 
amended  by  strlktog  out  "is  entitled  to  a 
special  Immigrant  classification  under  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (27)  (A) .  or  ". 

Sec.  12.  Section  245  (c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1265  (c) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  country  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "any  country  contiguous  to  the 
United  States." 

S«c.  13.  (a)  (1)  Chapter  9  of  "nUe  II  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1351-1362)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"LIMTrATIONS   ON    DEPOKTATION" 

"Sec.  293.  (a)  No  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
other  than  an  alien  who  obtained  such  status 
by  fraud,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  or 
other  misconduct,  shall  be  deported  solely 
by  reason  of  any  conduct  or  event  occurring 
or  condition  existing  more  than  ten  years 
prior  to  the  Institution  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedtogs  against  him. 

"(b)  No  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  be- 
fore attatolng  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall 
be  deported  If  he  has  resided  contlnouslj' 
within  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  at 
least  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  in- 
stitution of  deportation  proceedings  against 
him  and  after  having  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence,  including  as 
part  of  such  period  at  least  nine  years  of 
physical  presence  to  the  United  States. 

"(c)  No  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  other 
than  an  alien  who  obtatoed  such  status  by 
fraud,  concealment,  misrepresentation,  or 
other  misconduct.  shaU  be  deported  if  he  has 
resided  conttouously  within  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years 
immediately  preceding  the  institution  of  the 
deportation  proceedings  against  him  and 
after  having  been  lawfuUy  admitted  for 
permanent  residence.  Includtog  as  part  of 
such  period  at  least  eighteen  years  of  physi- 
cal residence  In  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  benefits  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  alien  notwithstanding  (1) 
that  any  of  the  facts  by  reason  of  which 
subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  may  be  applicable. 
Including  the  date  of  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States,  occurred 
or  existed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1969,  or  (2)  that  the  status  of  an 
aUen  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence was  erroneously  or  Illegally  granted  to 
such  alien  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  that 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  aliens 
as  to  whom  deportation  proceedings  are 
pending  on  such  effective  date. 

"(e)  Any  aUen  whose  deportation  Is  pre- 
vented tmder  this  sectton  and  whose  status 
as  an  alien  lawfiUly  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  was  erroneously  or  lUegally  granted 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  shall  remain  in 
that  status  notwlthstandtog  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  9  of 
Title  II  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  followtog : 
"Sec.  293.  LiMrrAxiONS  on  Deportation." 

(b)  Section  340  of  the  Immigration  and 
NationaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1461)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followtog 
new  subsection: 

"  (k)  No  proceeding  under  this  section  shall 
be  instituted  more  than  ten  years  after  a 


naturaUzed   citizen   has   been   admitted   to 
citteenshlp^   first  provl«)  contatoed  to  para- 
^ri  Ui  Of  section  312  of  «»|Jnmg«tion 
and    NationaUty    Act    (8    U.S.C.    i****     " 
Snded  by  striking  out  "«  to  any  penon 
^o,  on  the  effective  date  of  "»!•  Act  Js  over 
«f tv  vears  of  age  and  has  been  Uvtog  in  the 
UnU^^tates  for  periods  totaUng  at  least 
wenS  years"  and  inserttog  in  Ueu  thereof 
ST  following:   "or  to  any  person  who,  on 
the  dat*  of  the  filtog  of  his  P«tmon^°' 5^"^ 
urallzation   a.   provided   to  8^"on   334    Is 

'^1ic!T5"^Cn  316(b)  Of  the^i^atKm 
and   NationaUty   Act    (8  U.S.C.   1427(b))    U 

*Tlf  Slii.  matter  precedtog  clause  (1)  ot 
the  Uond  paragraph  thereof  by  toserttng 
•or  is  employed  by  an  accredit«l  American 
pwunthrl^ll  agency  «'  o'^anlzatton^or  Is 

?he  sole  owner  or  P'0P'-1*^^°J  .'"H^nS 
after  "recognized  as  such  by  the  Attorney 

°T2Tm'clause  (1).  by  l^'ftog  ';or  to  be 
employed  by  such  accredited  American  phU- 
aSplc  ^ncy  or  orgwizatton '  immem- 
ately  «5ter  "such  firm  or  corporation,  .  and 

(3)  at  the  end  thereof  by  Inserttog  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  granting  of  the 
benefits  of  tills  subsectton  to  a  person  who 
hM  wtabllshed  to  the  satUfactton  of  the  At- 
?om5  General  that  he  will  b«J°»Ploy«?  ^P^ 
a  caoacity  described  in  this  subsection  shall 
ex^S"to^^Tspouse,  children,  and  unmar- 
ri^^M  and  daughters  of  such  person  who 
If^r^nir  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
SeSi  a?e  PhyLaUy  present  abroad  ss 
mfmbe«  of  ti»e  household  of  such  person 
during  the  period  that  such  person  Is  ab- 
S  from  the  United  States  In  the  capacity 
for  which  such  beneflte  are  granted. 

SK  16.  Clause  (1)(B)  of  s«rtlon  319(b) 
of  Se  immigration  and  NattonaUty  Act  (8 
nsc  l«0(b) )  is  amended  by  inserting  of 
^^a^r'cStlS'^^erican  philanthropic  agency 

or  organization,  or  is  the  «ol«  P^*'^  P/^ly 
prletor  or  to  the  employment  Immediately 
nrorMUns  "of  an  American  nrm  . 
^  S^n.  ^tlons  320  and  321  of  the  Im- 
miSation  ^  NationaUty  Act  (8  U.8.C.  1431- 
?«2f  are  amended  by  striking  out  tiie 
nSase  ^Ut^n  years"  wherever  It  appears 
^nS  i^erttoKln lieu  thereof  "eighteen years' . 
^ILc  1?  section  323  Of  the  Immigration 
an^Natlon^ty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1434)  is  amend- 
ed  as  follows: 

ik\  Vf^C''^^^^  the  end  of  clause 

*^!b^  bv  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the 
wS-^d"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  and  to- 
sert  to  lieu  thereof  a  period:  and 
(C)  by  striktog  out  clause  (3) . 
2)  to  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out 
"onlv  two  years'  residence  and  one  years 
Dhvs^cal  prelen^  in  the  United  States  dur tog 
?hrtwo-yeM  period  immediately  preceding 
tSl  flUng  oft  he  petition"  and  Insert  to  Ueu 
Slreof  the  foUoWtog:  "physical  P««noe  to 
Jhe  united  SUtes  at  the  tune  of  nattiraUza- 

Ts)  By  striking  out  subsection  (c). 
sec   19  The  third  sentence  of  section  336 
(c?  of  the^nlgratlon  and  NationaUty  Act 

I  use  1447^)).  relating  to  final  hearings 
up^n  pJtmons  for  naturaUzation  Is  amended 
brstrtklng  out  "sixty"  and  Inserttog  to  Ueu 
^'^r^ao^lon  338  Of  the  touni^tio^ 

and  Nationality  Act  (^  y^-^-}^,  .^ 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  P«r8onai  de- 
sSptlon  of  the  naturaUzed  peraon.  includ. 

f^^  nationaUty"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
th^f  "and  personal  description  of  the 
Swlized  person,  including  age.  sex.  and 
marital  stattu". 


SIC.  21.  (a)  Tbere  U  hereby  estabUiilMKla 
Se^  Conlmisrton  on  NatlomUUy  and  N^- 
Skuzation  (hereinafter  r«'«7!2J^"^! 
"CommisBion")  to  be  oompoeed  of  nine  mem- 
bers as  follows:  .  ^  ^  »._  *k.  T>ri>a 

(1)  three  members  appolrited  by  the  Free- 
ident.  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  from 
earti  of  the  major  poUttcalpartlee: 

(2)  three  members  of  the  S«n»t«  »PI«^ 
by  ttie  President  of  the  Senate,  with  theora- 
Snt  of  the  majority  and  "^o^ty  leaden, 
two  of  whom  ShaU  be  from  the  majority 
party  of  the  Senate;  and  =«„»» 

(3)  ttiree  members  of  the  House  of  K«Pre- 
seitittves  appototed  by  ««  Speaker  ofthe 
House  of  Representatives  witii  the  consent 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  two  of 
whoSa  shsOl  bi  from  Uie  majority  party  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  President  shaU  designate  one  of  ttie 
persons  appointed  under  clause  (1)  of  thu 
subsection  as  chairman. 

7b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  com- 
plete  study  and  Investlgatton  of  all  matte« 
relatinit  to  ti>e  poUcy,  administration,  and 
eff^t^f  Tltie  HI  Of  ttie  lm^lB"f  Tmi'SS 
Nationality  Act,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  the  effkt  of  Federal  Judicl*!  decisions  In 
recent  years  on  any  of  tiie  provisions  of  such 
tiue  and  an  analysU  and  evaluation  of  the 
Sd«i^  of  tiie  laws  and  regulations,  and 
Uieir  administration  and  effect,  relating  to 
nationality  and  naturalization 

rcUl)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  pre 
Umtoary  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  tiie  first  day  of  the  seventh 
Sontti  after  tiie  effective  date  of  thU  Act 
^e  commission  shall  make  a  final  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Corigress  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  subnUsslon  of  its 
oreUmlnary  report.   Such  reports   shall  In- 
cludTthe  results  of  its  study  and  Investiga- 
tion, togetiier  with  such  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative   recommendations    relating    to 
SSe^ni  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  the  commission  considers  appropriate^ 
(2)   The  commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 

'^^f  AH  Federal  departments,  agencies,  md 
instnimentallties  shall  cooperate  fully  with 
the  commission  to  tiie  end  tiiat  it  may  effec- 

"TeTuT'^^'me^'of  tiie  Commis^on 
who  is  not  otherwise  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  the  Unlt«i  8tat«  sh^l 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  HOO  for 
each  day  he  is  engaged  in  the  performaiice  of 
bU  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Comm^lon 
and  ShaU  be  aUowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  while 
a\«iy  from  hU  home  or  reguUix  place  of 
Clnw^  M  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Bach  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  otherwise  employed  in  the  servlws  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  sh^  serve 
without  compensation  »«  ,«^"°^t,^,  ^*^**i 
received  in  his  regular  employment,  but  sha^l 
be  allowed  travel,  transpori^ation  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  while  engaged  to  the  per- 
formance  of  his  duties  as  a  number  of  the 
Oimmlsslon.  as  authorized  by  ^^^V^J^  °^ 
chapter  57  of  tttie  5.  United  States  Code. 

ff )  The   Commission   may   appotot   such 
personnel  as  It  deems  necessary  in  a^oord^^ 
^th  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Sde    govemtog  appointmento  in  the  com- 
gStivf^rvlceVd  ShaU  fix  the  compensa- 
«on  of  such  personnel  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
ra  of  Ster   53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Scbedule  p^y  rat« 
(K)  The  Commission  U  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultantt 
in  Accordance  with  section  3100  of  title  5. 
Uni^  slSes  code,  but  at  rates  not  to  ^. 
SBC   22.  (a)  Any  aUen  who  Is  eligible  for 
cAed  «100  a  day  for  todlvlduals. 
SS>rtltot  states  under  s«:tton  203(a)  (5)  of 


the  immlffation  and  NattonaUty  Act    as  It 
^ted   uSnedlately  prior   to   tiie  effecttve 
SSTof  thU  Act,  on  the  basu  of  a  petltton 
filed   witii    tiie   Attorney   General    prior    to 
January  1, 1969,  and  the  spouse,  and  chlWre° 
o?  such  alien,  if  accompanying  or  toUowlng 
to  loin  him.  ShaU  be  held  to  be  special  Im- 
mlStTand  if  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  «ind  Na- 
ttonaUty Act,  ShaU  be  issued  special  imml- 
„^t  visas  if,  upon  his  application  for  an 
toimlKrant  visa  and  at  the  tUne  of  his  admls- 
^n  to"e  united  States,  such  alien  is  f«and 
to  have  retained  his  relationship  to  the  peti- 
tioner and  status  as  establUhed  to  the  ap- 

'^^bf^^^etary  of  State  .^all  make  r^ 
sonable  eetUnatee  of  the  number  of  visas 
which  ShaU  be  Issued  under  subsection  (a) 
I^d  based  on  such  estimates  not  mc«  than 
M  ^r  centum  of  such  visas  may  be  issued 
in  each  of  the  first  two  fiscal  years  begto- 
Sn^uly  1.  1970.  The  visas  autiiortzed  to  be 
^^ed  \ind«  tills  subaectlon  shall  be  Issued 
to  etfglWe  immigrant.  In  the  ord«r  in  whld. 
netltlona  in  their  behalf  were  Aled  with  the 
Mtorney  General  under  sectton  204  of  tiie 
immigration  and  NattonaUty  Act. 

^23.  Section  21  of  the  Act  of  October  3. 

ifi^  (79  Stat.  916,  920),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

^^fec  24  -niU  Act  ShaU  become  eff^tu^on 

the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begin. 

at  least  30  days  after  enactment. 


The    summary,    presented    by    Mr. 
Kennedy,  is  as  follows : 

SUMMARY   OF   IMMIGRATION    BttL.    IJ^ODTCED 
BT     SENATOR     EDWARD     M.     KZNNIDT.     91ST 

Congress,  1st  Session 
section  1  designates  tiie  bill  the  ton^gra- 
tlon   and   NationaUty   Act   Amendments   of 

^Tection  2  faclUtates  the  temporaTy  i^ls- 
slon  of  aUens  who  are  executives  m^a^rs^f 
possess  specialized  knowledge,  and  are  trans- 
f'^^Tby'^tiielr  employer  to  a  branch  office. 
aflUUte  or  subsidiary  to  the  United  States 
^fMlUtates  tiie  admission  of  aliens  who 
tre  fiancee  or  fiancees  of  United  States  citi- 
zens or  permanent  resident  aliens:  and  pro- 
vides special  immigrant  status  to  aliens  per- 
formli^  duties  which  are  related  to  the  re- 
iStouTaotlvltles  of  a  reUgious  denomtoa- 

"Tec'tlon  3  esubllshes  a  Board  of  Visa  Ap- 
peaU  as  an  Independent  office  within  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  ConsvUar  i^alrs  of 
the  Departinent  of  State.  The  Board  will  con- 
8Ut^  five  members,  including  a  chaira^. 
to  be  appointed  by  ttie  Secretary  of  State. 
The  B«^d  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
Jhe  denial  of  an  immigrant  visa  to  a  reu^ve 
of  a  United  Stote.  citizen  or  Permanent  rwi 
dent  alien,  upon  the  petition  of  such  citizen 

""Son  4  provides  for  esttiblUhlng  a 
worldwide  celltog  of  300,000  irnmlgrante  an- 
nually, exclusive  of  special  iDi^^lf^^j*"' .^. 
becoine  operative  on  July  1,  1873.  to  the  in- 
S^the  current  ceUtog  of  170.000  for  the 
^tern  Hemisphere  conttoues  to  operate 
^*"he  current  celltog  of  120^,7„^« 
western  Hemisphere  is  increased  by  lO.OOO. 
SSTreTugees  who  adjust  theU  status  to 
^l^lawfvOly  admltt«l  for  pennanent  resi- 
st arV  removed  from  ceUtog  consldera- 

^^°^ction  5  extend,  to  Western  Hemisphere 
countr^  the  20.000  annual  "notation  on  Un- 
^atlon  from  any  one  counttr  ^^^%^^, 
^entiy  appUcable  to  countries  In  the  East- 
em  Her^lsphere.  and  raises  the  limitation  on 
d^ndTnt  areas  from  200  to  600  annually. 
^tum  6  amends  the  preference  system. 
?S  The  preference  system,  currentiy  op- 
erative only  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  be- 
c^«  o^«tlve  on  a  worldwide  basU  sUnul- 
Un^u^lT ^th  the  effective  date  of  tiie  world 
SSSTln  the  toterim  tiie  preference  system 
SSSL  «parately  in  each  hemisphere. 
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(b)  The  percentvim  of  first  preference  (un- 
married Bons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens) 
is  changed  from  20  to  10. 

(c)  The  second  preference,  currently  me 
spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of 
aliens  Uwfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, la  exp«nded  to  Include  parents  of 
permanent  resident  aliens.  The  percentum  of 
30  remains. 

(d)  The  percentvun  of  third  preference 
(members  of  professions  or  persons  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  the  sciences  and  arts)  is 
changed  from  10  to  16. 

(e)  The  fourth  preference  (married  sons 
or  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens)  and  Its  per- 
centum of  10  remains  unchanged. 

(f)  The  fifth  preference,  currently  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  elimi- 
nates those  who  are  married.  The  percentum 
Is  changed  from  34  to  30. 

(g)  The  percentum  of  sUth  preference 
(skilled  and  unskilled  workers  In  short  sup- 
ply) Is  changed  from  10  to  16. 

(h)  The  percentxun  of  seventh  preference 
(refugees)  Is  changed  from  6  to  10.  Instead 
of  being  given  "condition^  entry"  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General,  refugees  are  Issued  regular 
immigrant  visas  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  definition  of  a  "refugee"  is  broadened 
l;o  estBtJllsh  a  worldwide  asylum  policy  for  the 
TJnltetfStates:  "The  term  alien  refugee  means 
any  alien  who  has  fled  or  shall  flee  from  and 
Is  unwilling  to  return  to  .  .  .  any  country 
owing  to  a  well-fotuided  fear  of  being  perse- 
cuted for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  nation- 
ality, membership  of  a  particular  social  group, 
or  political  opinion,  or  who  has  been  up- 
rooted by  natural  calamity  or  military 
opeAtions.  .   . 

(1)  to  permit  maximum  flexibility  In  the 
use  of  visas,  available  visas  not  required  In 
any  one  preference  are  to  be  used  in  meeting 
excessive  demands  In  succeeding  preference 
categories. 

Section  7  facilitates  the  granting  of  waivers 
to  certain  exchange  visitors  who  wish  to  re- 
main in  the  United  Sates;  provides  a  per- 
manent authority  to  adjust  the  status  of 
refugees  paroled  into  the  United  States,  for 
emergency  reasons,  by  the  Attorney  General; 
and  facilitates  the  admission  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Sections  8,  9,  10.  and  11  contain  technical 
amendments. 

Section  12 — except  In  the  case  of  natives  of 
Canada,  Mexico  and  adjacent  Islands — pro- 
vides for  the  adjustment  of  status  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  natives  on  the  same  basis 
as  aliens  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Section  13  establishes  a  new  Section  293, 
entitled,  "Limitations  on  Deportations."  The 
Statute  of  Limitations  would  prevent  the  de- 
portation : 

(1)  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  U.S. 
for  permanent  residence  solely  by  reason  of 
any  conduct  or  conditions  which  occurred 
or  existed  ten  years  prior  to  the  Institution 
of  deportation  proceedings; 

(2)  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If 
such  aliens  entered  the  U.S.  prior  to  age  14 
and  have  resided  In  the  U.S.  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  Immediately  preceding  the  institu- 
tion of  deportation  proceedings; 

(3)  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  U.S. 
for  permanent  residence  if  such  aliens  have 
resided  continuously  within  the  U.S.  for  a 
period  of  at  least  20  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  institution  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  him. 

The  Statute  of  Limitations  will  not  apply 
to  aliens  who  received  their  residence  status 
illegally. 

Section  14  facilitates  the  naturalization 
of  persons  over  50  years  who  have  been  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  at  least  30 
years. 

Sections  15  and  16  facilitate  the  naturali- 
zation of  permanent  resident  aliens  employed 
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overseas  by  an  accredited  American  philan- 
thropic organization,  or  the  alien  spouse  of 
a  U  S  citizen  employed  by  such  organization. 
Section  n  permits  the  derivative  acquisi- 
tion of  citizenship  by  a  minor  child,  through 
his  parents'  naturalization,  through  18  years 
of  age  instead  of  16  as  cvirrently  provided. 

Section  18  facilitates  the  naturalization  of 
an  alien  chUd  adopted  by  a  UB.  citizen  par- 
ent who  is  employed  overseas  by  an  accred- 
ited American  philanthropic  organization. 

Section  19  provides  that  final  hearing 
upon  petitions  for  naturalization  can  be  held 
as  late  as  30  days  before  a  pending  general 
election,  rather  than  60  days  as  currently 
provided.  ^.         _, 

Section  20  eliminates  the  question  of 
"Country  of  former  nationality"  from  the 
naturalization  certificate. 

Section  21  establishes  a  Select  Commission 
on  Nationality  and  Naturalization  to  "make 
a  complete  study  and  investigation  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  policy,  administra- 
tion and  effect  of  title  in  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  effect  of  Federal  Judicial  decision 
in  recent  years  on  any  of  the  provisions  of 
such  title  and  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  fairness  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  and 
their  administration  and  effect,  relating  to 
nationality  and  naturalization."  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  nine  members- 
three  from  the  Senate,  three  from  the  House, 
and  three  appointed  by  the  President— and 
shall  file  Its  final  report  one  year  foUowlng 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Section  22  cleans  up  backlog  in  fifth  pref- 
erence (brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens) . 
by  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  special  Immi- 
grant vlasas  to  applicants  whose  Pe""on  for 
admission  was  filed  prior  to  January  1,  1969. 
section  23  contains  a  technical  amend- 
ment. ..  J  . 
Section  24  contains  enactment  date. 

Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  noted  with  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  after  4  years  of  ex- 
perience under  the  historic  Immigration 
Reform  Act  of  1965,  immigration  to  the 
United  States  from  all  over  the  world  has 
become  more  evenly  distributed. 

This  result  unequivocally  attests  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  achieved  one  of  the 
principal  avowed  purposes  of  the  new 
law  that  is,  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of 
racial  discrimination  from  our  laws  and 

policies.  ,       .    , , 

However,  as  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  has  so  eloquently  pointed  out, 
a  number  of  shortcomings  still  exist  in 
our  basic  Immigration  law.  Some  of  these 
shortcomings  were  noted  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  1965  act,  but  those  of  us 
who  strongly  favored  that  law  decided 
not  to  push  them  at  that  time,  because 
we  felt  that  the  more  basic  reforms 
should  come  first. 

Now  that  these  basic  changes  have 
been  accomplished,  I  believe  that  it  is 
timely  for  the  Congress  to  consider  and 
promptly  enact  further  corrective  legis- 
lation, to  plug  most  of  the  loopholes 
which  still  exist  in  our  laws. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  join  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  Senator  Hart  in  spon- 
soring an  omnibus  bill  to  achieve  the 
following  ends: 

First.  To  reinforce  and  clarify  the  sys- 
tem of  allocation  of  visas  which  we  first 
enacted  in  1965;  to  extend  this  system  to 
applicants  in  countries  of  both  the  West- 
em  and  Eastern  Hemispheres,  all  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 

Second.  To  recognize  the  tremendous 


transnational  growth  of  business,  edu- 
cational, artistic,  and  other  organizations 
by  facilitating  entry  on  a  temporary  basis 
of  nonimmigrant  persormel  who  posses.s 
ability,  skills,  and  ideas  required  in  the 

Nation.  ^,    .,        U4  u 

Third.  To  further  the  objective  which 
was  written  into  the  1965  law  of  reuniting 
families  by  facUitating  the  entry  of 
fiances  or  fiancees  of  American  citizens 
or  permanent  resident  aliens,  and  accord 
second  preference  status  to  the  parents 
of  permanent  resident  aliens. 

Fourth.  To  broaden  the  humanitarian 
policy  of  granting  asylum  to  refugees 
from  all  areas  of  the  world  by  allowing 
10  percent  of  the  total  annual  quota  to 
enter  as  immigrants  rather  than  as  con- 
ditional entrants. 

Fifth.  To  establish  a  world-wide  ceil- 
ing of  300,000  immigrants  annually,  ex- 
clusive of  immediate  family  members  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  other  special  immi- 
grants: the  ceiling  would  become  effec- 
tive July  1,  1973 — and  in  the  meantime 
the  existing  ceUing  of  170.000  immi- 
grants from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
would  continue  and  the  ceiling  of  immi- 
grants from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  increased  from  120,000  to  130.- 
000;  because  of  the  exceptional  status 
accorded  the  Cuban  refugee  program, 
such  refugees  who  elected  to  adjust  their 
status  under  the  act  of  November  2,  1966, 
would  not  be  counted  against  this  West- 
em  Hemisphere  ceiling;  the  present 
20,000  annual  limit  on  immigrants  from 
any  single  country  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere would  be  made  applicable  to  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  except 
that  Canada  and  Mexico  are  given  in- 
dividual ceilings  of  35,000  each. 

Sixth.  To  establish  an  independent 
Board  of  Visa  Appeals  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State,  which  would 
have  jurisdiction  to  review  the  denial  of 
an  immigrant  visa  to  a  relative  of  a  U.S. 
citizen  or  permanent  resident  alien  upon 
the  petition  of  such  citizen  or  resident 
alien. 

Seventh.  To  establish  a  statute  of  lim- 
itations to  prevent  deportation  of  per- 
manent resident  aUens:  First,  for  the 
sole  reason  of  conduct  which  occurred 
or  conditions  which  existed  10  years 
prior  to  the  institution  of  deportation 
proceedings;  or  second,  who  entered  the 
country  prior  to  age  14  and  have  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  10  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  institution  of 
deportation  proceedings;  or  third,  who 
have  lived  continuously  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  20  years  immediately 
preceding  the  institution  of  deportation 
proceedings. 

Eighth.  To  waive  the  naturalization 
requirements  of  literacy  in  the  English 
language  for  aliens  who  are  50  years  of 
age  and  who  have  been  living  in  the 
United  States  for  at  least  20  years. 

Ninth.  To  establish  a  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Nationality  and  Naturalization, 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  all  aspects  of  the  natu- 
ralization policies  under  the  immigra- 
t)ion  IBiWS 

Mr.  President,  during  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced  sev- 
eral pieces  of  legislation  contaimng  some 
of  the  provisions  which  I  have  outlined 


and  I  am  happy  that  they  are  included 
in  this  omnibus  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  one  who  helped  to  draft 
the  landmark  Immigration  Reform  Act 
of  1965,  it  is  my  firm  hope  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  move  promptiy 
and  expeditiously  to  enact  this  very 
meritorious  omnibus  biU. 

By  enacting  these  changes,  we  wiU  be 
bringing  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
aUty  Act  into  even  closer  harmony  with 
the  traditional  American  precepts  of 
f airplay  and  equal  justice  for  all  under 
the  IftW. 

I  shail  urge  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  schedule  comprehensive  and 
complete  hearings  on  this  measure  early 
in  the  next  session. 

In  1965,  76  Senators  joined  to  wnte  re- 
forms to  our  basic  immigration  laws 
which  were  the  most  far  reaching  in  our 
history,  but  we  have  yet  to  give  the  last 
full  measure  of  our  devotion  to  the  first 
principles  of  our  Nation  insofar  as  our 
immigration  policies  are  concerned,  aiid 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
wholeheartedly  support  this  legislation 
and  thereby  further  the  ends  of  immi- 
gration reform. 

S  3203— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  WITHIN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  INTERIOR 
THE  POSITION  OF  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  po- 
sition of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian 

Affairs. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  this  agency  has  been 
imder   the   direction   of   the   Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Public  Land 
Management.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
presently  is  responsible  for  the  conserva- 
tion  development,  and  management  of 
over  400  million  acres  of  the  Nations 
public  lands— more  land  area  than  Ala- 
bama. Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia,  HawaU,  Illi- 
nois. Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana. Maine,  Maryland.  Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey  aU  put 
together— 18  States.  His  duties  also  in- 
volve the  administration  of  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  on  federally  owned  lands. 
He  is  also  the  focal  point  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities related  to  outdoor  recreation.  An- 
other major  responsibility  involves  the 
Office  of  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
On  top  of  this  monumental  task,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  has  the  responsiblity  to 
oversee  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
which  deals  with  our  Nation's  600.000 
American  Indian  citizens. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  es- 
tablished in  the  War  Department  of 
1824  and  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  when  it  was 
established  in  1849.  Since  1849.  36  men 
have  served  this  country  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs.  Since  1849.  the 
policy  of  oiu:  country  has  varied  greaUy 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  our  Indian  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  for  this  coimtry  to  take  a  firm  po- 


sition Ml  the  future  of  these  native 
Americans.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  accomplish  this  than  to  elevate  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  to 
give  him  both  the  responsibility  and  the 
authority  to  cope  with  the  serious  and 
complex  problems  faced  by  our  Indian 
citizens.  This  move  will  help  elevate  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  its  proper 
role  and  strengthen  the  agency  in  its 
operation. 

The  present  arrangement  is  both  un- 
workable and  dehumanizing  so  far  as 
Indian  citizens  are  concerned.  To  place 
the  welfare  of  600,000  Americans  under 
an  agency  called  "the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management'  is  to  infer  that  Indians 
are  not  really  people,  but  some  lesser 
order  of  creatures  that  can  be  managed 
along  with  the  wildlife  that  roams  the 
public  lands.  This  Is  an  unintended,  but 
gross  insult  that  Indians  should  not  be 
expected  to  bear. 

In  addition,  Indian  problems  are  peo- 
ple problems,  best  imderstood  and  solved 
by  educators,  sociologists,  economists, 
and  others  trained  and  experienced  in 
the  humanities.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, as  recommendations  regard- 
ing Indian  needs  and  services  move 
through  the  many  echelons  of  decision- 
making in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, they  must  be  acted  upon  by  offi- 
cials whose  expertise  is  far  afield  from 
the  social  sciences. 

The  sad  lot  of  the  American  Indian 
is  well  known.  The  failure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  him  the  opportimity 
and  the  means  of  gaining  an  equal  share 
in  American  progress  is  one  of  the  most 
shameful  pages  in  our  history. 

The  creation  of  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
restructuring  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  along  humanitarian  lines  will  in- 
crease the  opportimity  for  progress  for 
American  Indians. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  am  aware 
that  the  committee  wiU  shortly  propose 
legislation  to  make  many  changes  to  ac- 
complish some  of  the  objectives  I  have  in 
mind  in  introducing  this  measure;  but 
the  matter  of  reorganizing  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  of  giving  additional 
authority  and  responsibiUty  to  the  man 
who  is  presently  Commissioner  by  ele- 
vating him  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  is  a  matter  of  great  immediacy. 
Therefore,  today  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
WiU  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3203)  to  establish  withm 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  Indian  Affairs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BELLMON,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S    3204— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
To  AMEND  PUBLIC  LAW  84-930 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  Introduce,  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  a  bill  that  will  be 


of  Interest  to  all  who  are  cMicemed  with 
the  continuing  problem  of  child  entrap- 
ment in  certain  home  appUances.  This 
bill  will  amend  the  act  of  August  2, 
1956— PubUc  Law  84-930— that  requires 
household  refrigerators  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  be  equipped  with  doors 
that  can  be  opened  easily  from  the  in- 
side. While  the  original  act  has  done 
much  to  decrease  the  number  of  tragic 
entrapments  of  children,  it  is  now  seen 
to  have  two  major  shortcomings  which 
this  amendment  will  rectify. 

The  1956  statute  was  enacted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  danger  to  chUdren 
from  Increasing  numbers  of  abandoned 
and  idle  refrigerators.  At  that  time  the 
potential  danger  of  entrapment  and  suf- 
focation in  household  freezers  and  re- 
frigerator-freezer combinations  was  not 
fully  recognized  because  sales  of  those 
appliances  were  not  widespread.  How- 
ever  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Refrigeration  Service 
Engineers  Society  indicates  that  of  140 
entrapment  deaths  occurring  during  the 
pest  10  years,  30  Involved  freezers  or 
refrigerator-freezer   combinations.   The 
remaining  110  involved  refrigerators  be- 
lieved to  have  been  manufactured  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  safety  devices  re- 
quired by  PubUc  Law  84-930. 1  fear  that 
the  number  of  entrapments  in  abandoned 
freezers  may  increase  drastically  in  com- 
ing years  because  of  the  recent  rapid 
increase  in  their  popularity  and  resultant 

Fortunately,  many  producers  of  freez- 
ers and  combination  units  have  volun- 
tarily incorporated  the  same  safety  fea- 
tures in  their  products  that  are  required 
by  law  for  refrigerators.  Not  all  such 
imits  comply,  however.  The  proposed 
amendments  are  intended  to  assure  that 
aU  homefreezers  are  equipped  with  ade- 
quate safeguards  against  accidenUl  en- 
trapment. The  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety,  which  also  has  been  con- 
cerned with  entrapment  deaths  among 
our  children,  has  strongly  recommended 
such  extension  of  existing  Federal  law. 

In  addition  to  extending  coverage  to 
homefreezers,  the  proposed  bill  amends 
existing  law  to  provide  for  standards  cov- 
ering additional  or  different  forms  of 
safeguards  that  may  be  conceived  as  new 
technology  is  developed.  This  amendment 
would  permit  increased  fiexibility  in 
product  safety  design  so  that  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Nation  may  be  protected  by 
improved  safety  standards  whenever 
they  may  prove  to  be  practical  and 
necessary.  . 

I  believe  that  this  bUl  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  job  begun  in  1956  and  I 
hope  that  favorable  action  may  be  taken 

on  it. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  ex- 
planatory statement  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  syjpropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^  ^^ 

The  bill  (S.  3204)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  require  certain  safety 
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devices  on  household  refrigerators 
shipped  In  interstate  commerce.'  ap- 
proved August  2. 1956.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Maohusow  (for  himself  and  other  Sk- 
aters) was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoiU),  as  follows: 

8.  aaM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rem-esentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  section  1  of 
th«  Act  of  August  a.  1956  (70  Stat.  953:  18 
VS  C  1»11)  1»  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  in- 
troduce or  deUver  for  introduction  Into  in- 
terstate commerce  any  household  «^rt8««- 
tors  household  freeeers,  or  household  remg- 
erator-freeeer  combination  manufactxired  on 
or  after  the  date  this  section  takes  effect  un- 
leaa  such  refrigerator,  freezer  or  refrlgerator- 
freeur  combination  U  equipped  with  safety 
devloes  which  conform  with  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  3.  which  are  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  manufacture." 

aw.  2.  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sbc  3  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  snau 
nreacrl'be  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
performance  standards  for  devices  which 
"  wheri'used  In  or  on  household  refrigerators, 
'houfl^bld  freezers,  or  household  refrlgerator- 
freeaer  combinations  will  protect  children 
aninst  unreasonable  risk  of  entrapment 
MMllng  to  death  or  jtmonal  Injury.  The  pro- 
Tlalons  of  sections  561  through  589  of  title 
8  United  States  Code.  shaU  apply  to  the  is- 
suance of  all  standards  or  amendments 
thereto  under  this  section." 

Sac  3  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "commercial"  In  the  phrase 
"Commercial  standards"  wherever  It  appears 
SKC  4  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  standards  In  effect  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1966  (70 
Stat  963)  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  shaU  continue  in 
effect  for  the  household  refrigerators  to  which 
they  are  applicable  until  superseded  or  modi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant 
to  the  authority  conferred  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  tjils  Act. 
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The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
Nusov,  is  as  follows: 

9rATEiCKirr  or  Pttbposk  and  Need 

The  Act.  entitled  "An  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain safety  devices  on  household  refrigerators 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce."  was  ap- 
or«rved  as  Public  Law  84-930  on  August  2, 
1966  (70  Stat.  963:  15  US.C.  1211)  That  stat- 
ute prohibited  the  shipment  In  Interstate 
commerce,  after  the  effective  date  of  safety 
standards  which  were  published  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  of  any  household  re- 
frigerator unless  equipped  with  a  device  en- 
abling the  door  thereof  to  be  opened  from 
the  inside,  which  conformed  to  such  stand- 
ards The  law  was  designed  to  protect  small 
children  from  accidental  entrapment  and 
suffocation  In  abandoned  or  Idle  household 
refrigerators  by  requiring  that  they  be 
equipped  with  doors  capable  of  being  opened 
from  the  Inside  by  a  child. 

Public  Law  84-930  appears  to  have  been 
very  successful  In  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  was  designed  In  that  there 
have  been  no  reports  of  deaths  resulting  from 
entrapment  In  refrigerators  that  meet  the 
current  standard.  However,  the  law  applied 
only  to  household  refrigerators  and  not  to 
home  freezers  or  the  freezer  portions  of 
household  refrigerator-freezer  combinations. 
Yet,  a  similar  hazard  of  entrapment  exists 
with  respect  to  abandoned  or  Idle  freezers. 
It  U  the  purpose  of  these  amendments  to  ex- 
tend the  law's  coverage  to  Include  home 
freezers  and  household  refrigerator-freezer 
combinations  In  order  to  reduce  further  the 


type  of  haaard  to  smaU  children  that  mad* 
Public  Law  8+-980  neoeesary. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  August  2. 
1956,  there  has  been  a  rapid  Increase  In  the 
use  of  freezers  and  refrigerator-freezer  com- 
binations in  the  home.  Within  the  next 
several  years,  thU  Nation  may  be  confronted 
with  a  situation  similar  to  that  which  exUted 
with  the  Increased  manufacture  and  use  of 
refrigerators :  an  abundance  of  what  appears 
to  an  adult  as  simply  an  abandoned  freezer, 
but  what  a  child  views  as  an  Inviting  biding 
place.  An  additional  complication  exists  with 
home  freezers  in  that  many  are  top-opening, 
rather  than  slde-openmg.  appliances.  ThU 
tends  to  increase  the  possibility  of  accidental 
entrapment. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  home  appliance 
Industry  that  most  freezers  and  refrigerator- 
freezer  combinations  now  on  the  market 
are  equipped  with  doors  that  can  be  opened 
•aslly  from  the  Inalde  as  required  by  the 
standard  for  refrtgeratOTs  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  August  1.  1987 
(23  F.R.  6058:  18  C.F.R.  260)  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  84-030.  A  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Birreau  of  Standards  con- 
cerning the  forces  required  to  open  the  doors 
of  home  freezers  and  refrtgerator-freeaer 
combinations  now  being  sold  Indicated  wide- 
spread voluntary  compliance  with  the  eTlwtlng 
standard.  Of  187  refrigerator-freezer  combi- 
nations tested,  only  10  of  the  freezer  com- 
partment doors  required  opening  forces 
greater  than  16  pounds,  which  la  the  maxl- 
miim  permlsslblo  force  eaUblished  for  re- 
frigerator doors  by  the  standard  Issued  p\ir- 
suant  to  PubUc  Law  84-930.  Among  the  60 
upright  freezers  tested,  8  required  opening 
forces  greater  than  18  pounds.  All  of  the 
chert  type  (horizontal)  freezers  were  found 
to  contain  counter  balancing  mechanisms 
for  the  Uds.  but  3  of  the  20  checked  required 
forces  In  excess  of  15  pounds  to  open. 

As  these  flgtiree  Indicate,  the  extent  of 
voluntary  oompUanoe  by  makers  of  home 
freezers  and  combination  units  with  the 
safety  standard  for  refrigerators  published 
under  the  present  law  has  been  remarkably 
good.  However,  not  aU  units  comply  and 
there  Is  no  statutory  requirement  that  they 
do  so  The  proposed  amendment  to  Public 
Law  84-080  woiUd  give  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  authority  to  reqiUre  that  all  such 
freezers  and  refrigerator-freezer  combina- 
tions comply  with  the  standard  concerning 
tile  opening  fwrce  on  doors  now  voluntarily 
observed  by  the  makers  of  most  such  units. 
In  addition,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  require  additional  and  different  forms  of 
safeguards  against  entrapment  in  refriger- 
ators, as  well  as  freezers  or  combination 
units,  should  he  determine  that  a  need  for 
such  protection  exists.  As  presentiy  stated, 
the  law  provides  only  for  devices  to  permit 
refrigerators  to  be  opened  easily  from  the 
inside.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the 
entrapped  child  will  make  a  positive  effort  to 
free  himself,  which  vmfortunately  may  not 
always  be  the  case.  During  tests  conducted 
at  the  National  B\ireau  of  Standards  In  1956, 
a  small  but  significant  number  of  the  younger 
children  studied  made  little  or  no  effort 
to  free  themselves  from  a  mock  refrigerator 
enclosure.  If  they  behaved  similarly  during 
a  prolonged  period  In  a  real  refrigerator  or 
freezer  (even  one  complying  with  current 
standards)  they  could  suffocate. 

It  may  be.  therefore,  that  more  effective 
protection  against  entrapment  would  be  af- 
forded through  devices  to  prevent  uninten- 
tional closure  of  a  refrigerator  or  freezer  com- 
partment of  a  unit  not  in  service,  that  Is, 
not  connected  to  an  electrical  power  source. 
Such  a  8afeg\iard  might  be  particularly  ap- 
proprUte  In  the  case  of  refrtgerator-freeser 
oomMnaUons  that  utlilBe  a  drawer  type 
freealng  compartment.  The  technical  dUB- 
culties  of  devising  a  drawer  that  can  easily 
be  opened  from  the  inside  may  be  far  gre»t« 


tH«n  devising  means  to  prevent  accidental 
closure  of  the  drawer  of  a  unit  not  in  service. 
Standards  providing  for  this  sort  of  solu- 
tion to  the  entrapment  problem  are  not  au- 
thorized under  the  present  Act.  However,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  any  reasonable  and  tech- 
nologically practicable  standard  or  amend- 
ment thereto  needed  to  protect  against  un- 
reasonable risk  of  entrapment.  The  proposed 
legislation  also  provides  that  the  adminis- 
trative procedural  requirements  set  out  In 
sections  661  through  569  of  titie  5.  United 
States  Code,  would  apply  to  the  Issuance  of 
all  standards  or  amendments  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  3  of  the  Act.  This 
would  provide  adequate  opportunity  for  all 
affected  parties  to  express  their  views  with 
respect  to  proposed  standards  or  amendments 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  tmder  that  section. 
Unfortunately,  data  concerning  the  nimi- 
ber  and  nature  of  chUd  entr^Mnents  that 
have  occurred  In  recent  years  are  not  ade- 
quate to  permit  a  reliable  assessment  of  the 
extent  of  the  hazard  that  may  remain.  It  Is 
known  that  at  least  31  children  lost  their 
lives  In  this  manner  during  1966,  the  last 
year  for  which  records  are  available.  Since 
there  have  been  no  repcwts  of  entrapments 
m  refrigerators  that  comply  with  the  present 
standard,  It  would  appear  that  these  recent 
accidents  continue  to  occur  primarily  In  re- 
frigerators manufactxu'ed  prior  to  1958  when 
the  standard  took  effect.  In  short,  we  are  still 
suffering  as  a  result  of  the  massive  supply  of 
hazardous  units  produced  before  the  prob- 
lem was  fully  recognized  In  1988. 

Fortunately,  due  to  the  excellent  volimtary 
action  of  the  appliance  Industry,  the  number 
of  possibly  hazardous  home  freezers  and  ref- 
rigerator-freezer combinations  that  may  exist 
today  Is  believed  to  be  relatively  small.  How- 
ever, In  vl«w  of  the  Increasing  use  of  these 
units  and  the  Improved  technology  now 
available  to  deal  with  the  special  problems 
posed  by  freezers.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  be  given  the  authority  to  re- 
qiilre  full  compliance  with  the  most  effec- 
tive and  practical  safety  standards  that  can 
be  devised  to  protect  the  children  of  the 
futin^. 


S.  3205  and  8.  320ft— INTRODUCTION 
OP  WTT.Ta  RELATING  TO  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  I  Introduce 
today  for  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  .  two 
bills  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. I  ask  that  they  be  appropriately 
referred. 

One  bill  is  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  pavilions  as  additions  to 
the  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, including  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  specdflcatlons  and  all  other  work  in- 
cidental thereto. 

The  other  bill  is  to  appropriate  a  site 
for  a  museum  of  man  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  statements  of  justification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  statements  of  justification  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3205)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  pavilions  as  additions 
to  the  National  Museum  of  History  and 


Technology  for  the  Smithsonian  ^^ 
Si  in&ig  the  preparation  of  plans 
Ta  Seclflcations  and  aU  ojer  work 
tncidenua  thereto.  Introduced  by  »». 
SaB«c^.  by  request,  'o^hlmself  Mid 
oUier  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
Sr![s  ttUe,  referred  to  the  Comm^tt«e 
S  SilSlc  works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows . 

S.  3208 
R<  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Be?r«e^it^  If  the  VnUed  States  ^^ 
A^,rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tne 
CSS  of  the  ^tiuwnlan  Institution  we 
Sy  authorized  and  directed  to  have  pre- 
!^!^rf  drawings  and  speciflcatt<ms  for  and  to 
^o'nltrS^uZble  J™"  "  fSf^j! 
the  National  Museum  of  ^^^  ^tJ^a 

S^^tu^tCk^enu^  ^--^*  S££ 

XtU  to^^ed"  or  special  exhibit,  in 
fuS»rt  ^  tt»e  Bicentennial  of  tiie  American 
RevCtlon  and  ti^ereafter  tor  th^  erf  the 
Snlthsonlan  Institution,  at  a  coat  not  to 

"i:?  ^^^?^e  preparation  of  said  <ir^-_ 
ln»  and  specifications,  tiie  d^'lK^.'^f.^ 
ItS,  nfthe  building,  and  aU  work  Incidental 
th«etoS2y  SiSIid  under  tiie  supervision 
of  toT>S.5^tor  Of  the  General  Servl^s 
A^nl^lon    in    tiie    discretion    of    ttie 

^1S  '3  "^rliiere  are  hereby  authorize! 
to  S^' appropriated  to  tiie  Smlto^hlan  In- 
Ititutio^  s^h  sums,  not  toexcee^  W;°^^ 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carryout  the^wi 
sio^^  this  Act:  Provided.  Tliat  apjwoprla- 
Hons  for  this  purpose,  except  such  part  as 
mt^be^ece«s?y  f^ITthe  Incldentiil  expjmsee 
,  L»  Hj«ints  Of  the  Smithsonian  Instttu- 
l^'ln^^tlon^tii  this  Project^r^y^ 
t«Lferred  to  the  General  Services  Adm^- 
tration  for  the  performance  of   the   wock- 
Proi^  /urt^«-.  That  when  so  •P«5lfle<l  ia 
fhe^ent  appropriation  act.  ttt^amoum. 
app^rlate    under    this    authortortl^    are 
avaUa^le  wlttiout  fiscal  year  llmlUtton. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Pm.- 
BRiGHT  is  as  follows: 

jusrmcATioN 
The  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nolomr  (NMHT)  Is  the  center  of  historic  re- 
Tei^  i^ucatlon  at  the  SmlthsonlMiJt 
f  «*7(ntr  therefore  that  the  Institutions 
'oU  v^%  Of"  tie^Natlon-s  Blcentennlalln 
?9?S  should  be  focused  prlnclpaUy  upon  this 

Museum.  -J 

Tet  this  Museum,  which  has  far  «fPa«*«* 
all  expectations  In  Its  popularity  and  in  de- 
mandTupon  lU  resources,  is  already  Ina^e- 
m^te  to%*commodate  the  Increased  num- 
Se«  of^lsS  and  to  display  to  best  advan- 
tags  Its  historic  resources.  Unless  action  is 
tlln  immediately  to  fit  «ie  Museum  f^ 
its  role  in  the  Bicentennial,  the  M""*"™ 
may  prove  unable  to  make  the  contribution 
the  occasion  demands. 

mcacAsxo  visrroES.  umttzd  space 
The  number  of  visitors  to  NMHT  is  In- 
cre«^  steadily,  even  without  the  B^^- 
tennlaT  In  1967,  for  example,  ttie  number 
of  visitors  to  NMHT  was  nearly  sU  mUUon. 
The  year  1976  wlU  bring  much  larger  num- 
bers to  the  MaU  and  to  the  Museum. 

Exhibit  space  in  NMHT  Is  already  scarce. 
The  historic  couectlons  are  K^^mg  Md 
sneclal  acquisitions  of  historic  artlfacU  will 
t^  partTthe  Museum's  Bicentennial  p«p- 
«atl?S  U  tiie  Museum  Is  to  ^^^^  *^_ 
catlonal  role,  to  make  a  coherent  and  com- 
prehensive sUtement  about  the  B~w^of 
the  United  States,  It  must  now  construct 
appropriate  exhibit  space.  „K.wt. 

TO  iccommodate  new  P«"°»f«^*  .^"f 
and  to  handle  an  unprecedented  influx  of  Bi- 
centennial visitors,  tiie  Smltiisonlan  Insti- 


tution proposed  that  two  BicenteniUal  pirrtl 
ions  be  tSded  to  «»  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology. 

THX   BICBNTENNIAL  PAVILIOMZ 

■me  Bicentennial  Pavilions  wl"  bcome 
ttie  focus  of  a  greateflort  of  «"'^»^^° '°^ 
terpret  the  first  200  years  of  the  United 
SttSes.  Long  after  1976.  they  wiU  be  the 
scSnT  oflmportant  educational  presenta- 
Sons  reveallrirthe  special  International  n*- 
t\ire  of  America's  history.  . 

As  proposed,  the  two  PavlUons  wlU,  with 
the  present  museum,  provide  a  thrM-part 
complex  in  the  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology 


THE  mar  paviuon 
The  first  pavlUon,  "A  Nation  From  the 
Nations."  wlU  present  the  people  who  have 
settled  America:  their  contributions,  their 
trials,  and  their  character.  The  theme  would 
be  the  distinctive  immigrant  experience  of 
each  period  of  American  history  and  of  each 
Dart  of  the  country. 

Topical  exhibits  would  lUumlnate  the  rise 
of  American  civilization,  emphasizing  the 
contributions  of  aU  the  different  ethnic 
groups:  poUtlcal  Institutions  and  law  in- 
fluenced by  other  nations;  technology,  from 
English  factory  organizations  to  Dutch  dia- 
mond cuttmg:  ttie  sclentlflc.  agricultural 
and  mathematical  contributions  of  the  Ger- 
mans Danish.  Swiss  and  Italians,  and  the 
many  contributions  of  various  peoples  to 
American  religion,  art,  architecture,  educa- 
tion, science,  sports  and  other  flelds. 

THX    StCOm    PAVILION 


„rt,u.  TheT  wlU  rwnlnd  aU  Americans  that 

^uUar  strengtti  and  of  our  tie.  to  aU  man- 
kind. 

COST 

Each  navUion  wlU  provide  approilmaUly 
26  W  sSwe  feet  of  llddlttonal  floor  space. 
SiSi.^^Srtruction,  site  Improvement,  and 
^Stlon  of  interior  furnishings  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  $6,000,000. 

TTie  blU  (S.  3206)  to  appropriate  a  site 
for  a  museum  of  man  for  toe  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bright,  by  request,  forhimself  aai 
other  senators,  was  received,  I^  t^jfj 
by  its  tiUe.  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Rkow.  " 

'^"^'''^  8.  3206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of^e^^tativ^of  the  Vnit^  ^  o^ 

Amer^a  in  Congress  "ffj*?^,!^^^* 
pori;lon  of  the  Mall  bounded  by  Third  Street. 
Kland  Avenue,  Fourth  Street  and  Jeffer- 
^on^Drtve  in  the  Dtotrtct  of  Columbia  is 
here^ISp~Prtat«l  to  tiie  Smltiisonlan  In- 
Stfo^Ss  the  permanent  site  for  a  mu- 
seum building,  subject  to  further  author- 
^tlon  for  design  and  construction  the  mu- 
seum ShaU  be  known  as  Uie  National  Mu 
«^  TMan.  and  shaU  be  under  the  ad- 
^^t^atlon  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


The  present  Museum  wlU  contUiue  to  show 
the  achievements  of  America:  what  the 
American  people  have  accomplished  together, 
from  folk  art  to  physics  to  human  rights. 

The  second  pavilion  wUl  provide  the  final 
phase  of  the  Museum's  Bicentennial  pres- 
entation: "A  Nation  to  the  Nations."  Its 
goal:  to  trace  the  influence  of  America  on 
the  worid:  the  shaping  power  of  our  thought, 
industry  and  politics  upon  the  world. 

A  final  segment  of  this  pavlUon,  entitied 
"Toward  World  Community,"  wUl  show  how 
Americans  and  their  Ideas  of  cooperation 
have  helped  shape  and  cement  a  world  com- 
munity.   

A    SCHOLAEX-T   EFfOET 

It  Should  be  noted  that  the  Bicentennial 
Pavilions  promise  not  only  an  effort  in 
bricks  and  mortar,  but  a  focal  point  for  new 
and  important  scholarly  activity. 

AS  Secretary  Ripley  has  said:  ....^„. 
"We  have  failed  to  give  the  true  historical 
picture,  to  describe  the  whole  panorama  of 
our  cultures.  Young  people  representing  Ne- 
groes Indians.  Spanish,  Chinese.  Japanese 
and  other  subcultures  are  net  given  the  evi- 
dence that  they  are  part  of  the  stream^ 
history  of  the  United  States  with  a  noble 
past,  a  vital  present,  and  an  unlimited  f u- 
ture  If  our  Institution  Is  to  play  a  vaUd 
role'ln  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Amertcwi 
Revolution  In  1976.  we  should  be  prepared  to 
correct  what  Is  In  effect  a  series  of  overslghte 
m  history,  the  history  of  our  country  and  01 
ttie  mvUtipllclty  of  our  people." 

To  this  end.  the  PavlUon  project  wUl  caU 
upon  many  of  the  nation's  greatest  scholars 
„  consultints.  The  Smlttuwnlan  hopes  that 
Buch  eminent  social  historians  as  »«« 
HandUn.  Samuel  KUot  Morison  Jo^  Hope 
i?^5ui.  Oscar  Lewis.  Richard  Hofstadter. 
andothers.  wlU  contribute  to  the  Bicenten- 
nial Pavilion  effort.  ^ ^ 

The  paucity  of  scholarrtxip  ''•^J"  ^ 
miratiOT-hlstory  and  In  the  hlstaj  o« 
Srican  influence  abro€«l  give.  u« J^e  op- 
nartunltv  to  promote  a  deeper  and  wider 
SSJe^  S^d^  understanding   of   our  role 

'^ifa'SS  When  our  naUon  ^'P'•occavi^ 
with  lU  internal  ^'^oo^-^^J^J^ 
Smpted  to  Identify  "minority  •«««  wMi 
J^ertTand  mequaUty.  thePavm^^ 
^hlnnel  our  ooncem  tato  a  bro«l  htnnanlstlo 


The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Fm.- 
BRiGHT.  is  as  follows : 

jtJsnncATiov 

Long  standing  poUcles  8^«»i^J^*  *^'^ 
onment  of  the  Mall  have  restricted  land  use 
^  m^^.  galleries  and  other  similar  u«^. 
Wi^^nstruction  of  an  addition  to  the  Na- 
Sl^llery  of  Art  on  the  square  bounded 
by  3rd  Street.  Madison  Prt'e.jjth  Street  .md 
l4nnsylvanla  Avenue,  the  north  side  of  the 
^tLomes  fully  committed  to  use,  Mt^- 
ti^r,  is  now  directed  to  the  south  side  and 
the  pLer^unded  by  3rd  Street.  Maryland 
Avenue  4th  Street  and  Jefferson  Drive.  To 
Se\hat  this  last  square  'B^^f^' P"^"^. 
nurooses  legislation  is  proposed  to  have  It 
Sp^itiSl  to  the  Smithsonian  I^tltut^ 
?or  m\iseum  purposes,  without  cost  to  tiie 

^r exTange  of  corresponden,.  In  IJbruary 
1969  with  the  Chairman  of  th*  Natloi^ 
capital  Planning  Commission  conflrm^the^r 
view  that  the  site  should  be  used  lor 
museum  purposes. 

A  new  building  will  be  constructed  on  the 
sitt  to  house  the  National  Museum  of  Man. 
?^e  avSuity  of  an  appropriate  and  prop- 
S  dSned  building  will  permit  removal 
of  the  K^ences  of  man  from  the  Museum  of 
Natu^  SStory  and  for  the  first  time  put 
in  a^gle  worldwide  context  aU  studies  and 
e^lbiu  of  cultures  and  peoples  from  the 
ewllest  time  to  the  present.  The  Museum  of 
^Iku  coordinate  and  carry  out  program, 
tnrolvlng  research,  education  and  serjia  Ui 
faclUta^  the   study  of  man  In  a  com- 
preheaslve  and  scholarly  manner. 
^  since   1879  the  Smithsonian's  Bureau^ 
American    Ethnology    ha.    ^^^  „l!*'*''f^' 
^^^  and  publishing  Information  on  the 
^^MrtSn  Indians  and  natives  of  lands  u^der 
^  wSdlctton  of  ttie  united  Statea-thelr 
SSgiJSr  material  culture,  history    ^ 
t^leSous  organization  and  mythology. 
S  iSSa^ew-Sch^Tof  the  Bureau  were 
Sim«  of  the  language  and  ciaui«  of  ttie 
exUtlng  Indian   tribe.;    1»«*   r**^,  *    «^ 
^SuTihe  study  of  P"»»i-*°^,^^^^ 
^ni  also  vms  undertaken  with  Con«r«- 
Sonal  approval.  Nearly  300  pubUcation.  de- 
!SS?t?^erican  Indian  Ungulrtlc.  eUmol- 
^^d^^loi^  constitute  ttie  Bureau's 
Sjlble  record  of  the  achievement  In  the 
iS  ot  «»•  o'^^^  inhabltanu  of  America. 
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The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnolagy  was 
later  expanded  to  the  Office  of  Anthropology 
encompassing  more  comprehensive  studies 
m  the  science  of  man.  In  1968  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Man  was  established  to  assure 
responsibility  for  the  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  research  components  of  the  Of- 
flc«  of  Anthropology  and  to  concentrate  on 
areas  of  urgent  anthropology  because  of  many 
of  the  unique  characteristics  that  distinguish 
various  cultiires  and  subcultures  are  being 
destroyed  by  the  spread  of  mass  msdla.  rapid 
transportation,  greater  literacy,  and  the  gen- 
eral mobility  of  groups  in  our  civilization. 

With  the  restructuring  and  redeflnlng  of 
anthropological  programs,  to  meet  the  urgent 
demand  for  knowledge  concerning  man's 
Intersocietal  relationships,  the  Smithsonian 
has  established  the  National  Muse-.im  of  Man 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  Offlce  of  Anthro- 
pology of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Man.  Thus  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  major 
new  museum  to  carry  on  work  started  in  1679 
and  to  provide  a  base  for  study  and  education 
for  the  futiu'e. 

The  proposed  site  will,  within  zoning  re- 
quirements and  good  planning  standards, 
permit  construction  of  a  building  containing 
approximately  360,000  aquau'e  feet  of  floor 
space. 

The  proposed  legislation  reserves  the  site 
for  mtUMtim  purposes.  Since  the  land  is  now 
in  FMeral  ownership,  there  will  be  no  cost 
to  the  Smithsonian.  Puture  legislation  will 
be  proposed,  at  some  appropriate  time,  to 
authorize  design  and  construction  as  na- 
tional policies  may  permit. 


S.  3207— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  LIABILnTES 
OP  THE  PEDERAL  NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  relating  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
Pederal  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  the  United  States.  The  preferred  stock 
of  Pederal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, all  of  which  was  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  was  retired  on 
September  30,  1968.  At  that  time  FNMA 
was  required  by  section  303(a)  to  "pay 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
covering  into  miscellaneous  receipts  an 
amotmt  equal  to  that  part  of  the  general 
surplus  and  reserves  of  the  corporation — 
other  than  reserves  established  to  provide 
for  any  depreciation  in  value  of  its  assets, 
including  mortgages — which  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  earned  through  the 
use  of  the  capital  represented  by  the 
shares  held  by  him  from  time  to  time." 
That  part  of  the  general  surplus  and  re- 
serves of  the  corporation  deemed  to  have 
been  earned  through  the  use  of  preferred 
stock  and  carried  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation  as  representing  the  earnings 
attributable  to  the  portion  of  the  capital 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  approxi- 
mated $52  million.  At  the  time  payment 
of  this  amount  was  due  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States,  PNMA  asserted  a  claim 
against  it  based  upon  a  contention  by  its 
coimsel  that  it  should  establish  a  reserve 
for  depreciation  in  the  value  of  its  mort- 
gages which  would  wipe  out  its  entire 
surplus  and  leave  nothing  to  be  paid  to 
the  United  States.  Pending  resolution  of 
the  issue  the  $52  million  was  placed  in  a 
special  status  account  in  the  TreEisury, 
subject  to  withdrawal  upon  the  loint 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  corporation. 


Subsequently,  on  December  12,  1968, 
after  the  preferred  stock  had  been  retired 
and  after  PNMA  ceased  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment corporation,  its  board  of  directors 
attempted  retroactively  to  transfer  all 
its  surplus  to  an  account  called  "surplus 
reserves."  The  resolution  stated  that 
instead  of  the  board  endeavoring  to  re- 
solve legal  questions  or  ambiguities,  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  that  such 
legal  questions  or  ambiguities  be  resolved 
either  by  clarification  from  the  Congress 
or  by  authoritative  -interpretation  from 
the  courts. 

Shortly  before  its  becoming  a  private 
corporation,  FNMA  had  changed  its  ac- 
counting procedures  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  its  surplus  and  the  tax  equivalent 
payments  made  to  the  Treasury  by  ap- 
proximately $16  million.  This  change  in 
accoimting  procedures  was  disallowed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  so  that  the 
total.  Indebtedness  of  PNMA  to  the 
TreasiUT  now  exceeds  $68  million. 

After  several  consultations  between 
counsel  for  the  Treasury  and  counsel  for 
the  corporation,  it  wsis  concluded  by  the 
Treasury  that  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  bring  suit  against  the  corporation  to 
recover  the  amoimts  due.  Before  suit 
could  be  brought,  however,  the  president 
of  the  corporation  indicated  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to 
pay  the  full  amount  due  but,  because 
of  an  alleged  concern  over  possible  po- 
tential liabilities  of  ofBcers  and  directors 
of  the  corporation,  he  requested  that 
Treasury  Department  sponsor  legisla- 
tion. The  Treasury  Department  agreed 
to  this  approach  but  made  clear  that  if 
legislation  is  not  enacted  it  sees  no  al- 
ternative but  to  pursue  the  matter  in 
the  courts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
letters  relating  to  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  3207)  relating  to  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  Pederal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  are  as  follows: 

The  General  Counsel  of  the 

Treasurt, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  Ptirsuant  to  the 
discussion  which  Jim  Smith  and  I  had  with 
you  a  few  days  ago,  I  am  enclosing  copies  of 
legislation  which  we  propose  be  enacted  In 
order  to  finally  settle  the  dispute  between 
the  Pederal  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  between 
Counsel  for  the  Treasvu^  and  FNMA  con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  this  dispute  and 
the  proposed  legislation  would  accomplish 
Its  final  resolution. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  brief  memorandum 
giving  the  factual  background,  and  copies 
of  correspondence  which  I  have  bad  with  the 
President  of  FNMA. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PAxra.  W.  Eggxrs. 


THK  OKNKRAL  COtTNSRL  OF  THE 

Trxasurt, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Raymond  H.  Lapin, 

President,  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lapxn:  This  Is  to  confirm  our 
understanding  concerning  the  submission  of 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  liabilities  of 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associaton  to  the 
United  States. 

As  you  know,  the  Corporation  became  lia- 
ble to  the  United  States  on  September  30, 
1968,  in  an  amovmt  In  excess  of  $62  million 
representing  earnings  attributable  to  capi- 
tal provided  by  the  United  States.  Tax  equiv- 
alent payments  in  excess  of  $16  million  are 
also  due  to  the  United  States.  $62,190,693 
was  paid  to  the  Treasury  on  September  30, 

1968,  but  at  yoxir  request  It  was  placed  in  a 
special  stattis  subject  to  withdrawal  on  the 
Joint  order  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Corporation.  You  have  spedflcally  de- 
clined to  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of  this  sum 
from  the  special  statxis  account  for  pay- 
ment into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  meeting  In  my  offlce  on  May  13, 

1969,  you  Indicated  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation  to  pay  these  sums 
to  the  United  States,  but  expressed  concern 
over  possible  potential  liability  of  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Corporation  to  its  shar- 
holders  for  doing  so.  Because  of  this  con- 
cern, you  requested  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment sponsor  legislation  to  specify  the 
amounts  due  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
tect the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration against  liability. 

While  we  are  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
necessity  for  such  legislation,  and  while  we 
are  certain  that  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Corporation  would  incur  no  liability  be- 
cause of  paying  Its  just  obligations,  as  an 
accommodation  to  you  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  litigation  I  advised  you  on 
May  14.  1969,  that  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  amenable  to  legislation  as  sug- 
gested by  you.  This  was  done  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  should  legislation  be  en- 
acted the  Corporation  will  promptly  pay  the 
sums  due  the  United  States.  In  no  way,  how- 
ever, should  our  acquiescence  in  your  re- 
quest be  regarded  as  indicating  any  imcer- 
talnty  as  to  the  legal  liability  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  United  States,  nor  as  derogating 
from  ovir  legal  position  should  litigation  be- 
come necessary. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Path.  W.  Egcers. 

Federal  National  Mortgage   As- 
sociation, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  11, 1969. 
Paul  W.  Eggers,  Esq., 

General  Counsel,  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Egcers:  This  letter  relates  to 
your  letter  to  me  dated  May  29,  1968,  con- 
cerning our  mutual  interest  In  the  authorita- 
tive and  final  disposition  of  various  Issues 
referred  to  In  your  letter. 

It  Is  our  mutual  desire  that  all  legal,  tax, 
tax  equivalent,  accounting,  and  other  uncer- 
tainties preceding  or  arising  from  the  transi- 
tion of  FNMA  effected  on  September  1.  1968. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-448.  and  expressly 
Including  such  problems  as  are  Incidental 
or  related  In  time  to  the  final  retirement  of 
all  outstanding  PWMA  preferred  stock  on 
September  30,  1968.  be  resolved  by  clarifying 
legislation.  I\>r  your  convenient  reference,  a 
copy  of  the  draft  legislative  provisions  that 
were  recently  discussed  between  Mr.  Bnglert 
and  our  representatives  is  attached. 

We  acknowledge  that  your  participation 
m  this  matter  does  not  Indicate  any  uncer- 
tainty on  your  part  as  to  the  fact  and  extent 
of  the. liability  of  the  corporation  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  nor  does  it  derogate 
from  your  legal  position  should  litigation 
become  necessary. 
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I  am  sure  that  you  likewise  undentand 
that  our  participation  in  this  matter  Is  not 
to  be  construed  as  an  admission,  «^<»  »»»o"lf 
Jtli  considered  as  derogating  from  the  posl- 
«0M  of  the  corporation,  as  d«"™f«l,^ 
our  Board  of  Directors,  with  respect  to  th* 
^tte«Tn  issue  between  the  Treasury  and 

^'^lu'TJ^^T  Of  cou«e.  cooperate  in  ever, 
nosBlble  respect  with  you  and  other  Treasury 
?f^ntatlv^   to  seek  prompt  passage  of 
"JuoTtlon  required  to  resolve  these  Issues. 
Sincerely, 

RAYMOND  H.  liAPIN, 

President. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  B1U£ 

B.     S31S 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  prlnttog. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
S  2312.  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Conservation  and  the  Enviromnent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3163 

Mr  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Ntt.  Pa»- 
NiN)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its 
next  printing  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the 
senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  Cannon),  the 
senator    from    North    Carolina      Mr. 
Ervin).  the  Senator  from  Alaska    Mr. 
GRAVEL),  the  senator  from  Oregon  (^J. 
Hatfield),   the   Senator   from   Florida 
(Mr.  HOLLAND),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
eon  (Mr.  Packwood).  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  S.  3163,  to  provide  for  a 
WWte    House    Conference    on    Indian 

^*S«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
A  RESOLUTION 

S.    RES.    292 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  292,  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
troop  deployment  in  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 


The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  4,  1&69,  he  pre- 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  the  following  enrolled  biUs  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  564.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Irene  O. 

**  s!^2019.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dug  Foo 

^3^2186.  An  act  to  authorize  a  Pederal  con- 
trlbution  for  the  eflectuaUon  of  a  transit  de- 
velopment program  for  the  National  CaplUl 
region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  erf  1966 
(79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89-774  (80 
Stat.  1324):  and 


S  J  Res  143.  Joint  resolution  extendlngthe 
duration  of  copyright  protection  In  certain 
cases.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    351 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  13270)  to  reform 
the  income  tax  laws,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate head^.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.    352- 

Mr  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment! intended  to  be  proposed  by  hlin,  to 
H  R.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bellmon  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    353 

Mr  MCCARTHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jomtiy, 
to  H  R.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    354 

Mr  RIBICOPP  (for  hbnself  and  Mr. 
Curtis)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  KB.  13270,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMKNDMXNT  NO.  3S5 

Mr  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amendmoit, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  IV^.J^^^-^- 
13270  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  ue 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  356 

Mr  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  MONTOYA,  and  Mr. 
Yarborottgh)  submitted  an  amendm^t, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jomt^ 
to  HR.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  357 

Mr  HOLLINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment! intended  to  be  proposed  by  hini,  to 
HH.  13270.  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  36S 

Mr   SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  submitting  for  myself. 
Senator  Baker  and  Senator  Allen  is 
consistent  with  the  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress last  year  in  assuring  tax  exempt 
Itatus  for  municipal  industrial  revenue 
bonds.  Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  the 
congressional  action  last  year  has  been 
ta^ed  because  of  an  admlr^trative 
niUng  of  the  Securities  and  Eschange 
Commission    that    the    toterests    upon 
which  these  bonds  are  issued  be  regis- 
SJS  in  accordance  with  SEC  regula- 
tions. This  registration  is  time  consum- 
ing and  prohibitively  expensive.  It  is 
^imated     that     the    expense    would 
amount  for  a  typical  small  issue  to  a 
^e   of   $50,000   to   $75,000   in   168*1. 
auditing,  and  printing  costs  along  with  a 
deadly  delay  of  4  to  6  months. 
In  1968  the  Senate  curtailed  large  is- 


sues and  firmly  fixed  a  ceiling  of  $1  mU- 
Uon  or,  under  special  circumstances,  $5 
million  for  any  one  company  in  any 
county.  This  was  designed  to  stop  large 
corporate  issues  from  e8Cfi«>ing  tax  pay- 

*"  B  was  designed,  however,  to  PermltJ^® 
smaller  issues  to  continue  and  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  same  basis  a^  regi^ 
municipal  general  obUgation  bonds,  -nve 
congress  recognized  the  pubUc  interrat 
which  these  smaller  issu^  serve.  My 
amendment  makes  meaningful  this  con- 
gressional Intent.  

Alabama  has  had  ite  law  P«mitttog 
industrial  revenue  bonds  since  1949.  MU- 
Uons  of  doUars  of  the  bonds  hf  ve  be^ 
sold  during  this  period.  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  no  record  available  of  any- 
one  who  has  lost  anyjnoney  or  si^ered 
economic  injury  during  tl^^  20-y^ 
period.  At  the  same  time,  many  Uvm 
have  been  bettered,  jobs  have  been 
created,  and  the  general  econoinlc  status 
of  the  community  has  been  enhanced.  I 
Sn  confident  that  a  similar  statement 
could  be  made  of  other  States  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendmoat. 

AMRNDMBHT  NO.  38B 

Mr  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
METcktF)  submitted  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  lotot^. 
to  KR.  13270,  supra,  which  were  orderea 
to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMXNDICKNT  NO.  380 

Mr  ERVIN  submitted  amendmrate, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Wm,  to  HJR. 
13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  Ue  on 
the  Uble  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  361 

Mr  SCOTT  submitted  amendmente. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Wmjo  H.R. 
13270,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  Ue 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  N08.  382  AND  383 

Mr  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McCarthy)  submitted  two  amendmente. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them.  JOlnUy. 
to  HJl.  13270,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  pnnted. 

AMXNDMZMT  NO.  364 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  Wmsel^  ^^  ^. 
CRANSTON)  submitted  an  amendment  to- 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  HB.Y3270.  supra,  which  wajorfered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  N08.  365  AND  366 

Mr  SPARKMAN  submitted  two 
amendments,  totended  to  be  Pf^^^J^^^ 
him.  to  H.R.  13270  supra  which  were 
OTdered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.        ^^^,„„no.367 

Mr.  LONG  (for  himself.  Mr-J«f°J'' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  P*s«>«;,^^2^: 
5S.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  C«moNjMr.  MAGi^. 

SON,  Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  C^f^"-^'-^. 
GOVERN,  Mr.  YoimG  of  Ohio,  1^-  wn- 
LiAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hughes,  m. 
bXck,  Mr.  BYKD  of  west  Vlrgl^.  and 
Mr.  MclNTYRE)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them^ 
jointly,  to  HJl.  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble  and  to  be 
printed. 
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AimfoimfT  no.  s«s 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himaelf,  Mr.  Cax- 
NOV,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  McOovshm,  Mr.  Mct- 
cAx^,  and  Mr.  Toxmo  of  Ohio)  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them.  Jointly,  to  HJl.  13270,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

AMZMDioarr  no.  >•• 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  HJt.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMXItSKXNT  MO.   370 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allsm),  I  submit  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us,  jointly,  to  House  bill  13270.  All  of  the 
issued  and  outstanding  common  stock — 
1,085  shares — of  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Co. — "Acipco" — is  owned  by  the  trustees 
of  the  trust  created  by  the  codicil  to  the 
will  of  John  J.  Eagan,  who  died  on  March 
30.  1924.  The  trustees,  as  provided  in  the 
codicil  to  the  will,  are  the  members  of 
Acipco's  board  of  management  and  board 
of  oi^^tives,  all  of  whom  are  officers  or 
employees  of  Acipco  and  none  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Eagan  family.  The 
trust,  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Eagan  Trust,  is  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  of  Acipco  and  their  families. 
The  will  provides,  in  essence,  that  in- 
come from  the  trtist  shall  be  used  by  the 
trustees  to  insure  to  the  employees  an 
income  equivalent  to  a  "Uving  wage,"  to 
pay  an  income  to  any  employee,  or  to  the 
wife  and  minor  children  of  any  employee, 
at  such  times  as  the  plant  of  Acipco  may 
be  shut  down,  or  at  such  times  as  an  em- 
ployee through  accident,  sickness,  or 
other  unavoidable  cause  shall  be  unable 
to  work,  and  to  provide  other  benefits  for 
employees  and  their  famiUes.  The  Eagan 
Trust  has  been  held  to  be  a  charitable 
trust  by  both  Federal  and  State  courts 
in  the  cases  of  Eagan  v.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  (5th  CiT.,  1930),  43  P. 
2d  881,  and  Mrs.  Susan  Young  Eagan  ajid 
Marion  M.  Jackson,  as  Executors  of  the 
Last  Will  and  Testament  of  John  J. 
Eagan,  Deceased,  v.  W.  D.  Moore,  et  al. 
(No.  61106,  Superior  Ct.  of  Pulton 
County,  Georgia,  1924).  The  trust  is 
presently  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax  under  section  501(c)(3),  having  re- 
ceived a  ruling  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  by  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1946,  that  it  was  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax  imder  the  provisions 
of  section  101  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  the  predecessor  section  of  501(c) 
(3). 

The  trust  also  bought  from  Acipco  at 
par,  and  now  holds  $1,400,000  par  value 
of  5  percent  noncumulatlve  preferred 
stock  of  Acipco.  The  common  stock  has 
a  book  value  of  approximately  $40,000,- 
000.  The  Eagan  Trust  has  no  assets  other 
than  the  Acipco  common  and  preferred 
stock  and  there  have  been  no  donations 
to  the  trust  by  anyone  since  Mr.  Eagan 
died. 

Acipco  employs  approximately  3,000 
people  directly  at  its  plant  and  offices 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Acipco's  payroll  in 
Birmingham  will  amount  to  over  $25,- 
000,000  this  y?ar.  The  company  spends 


iU>proximately  $30,000,000  annually  In 
the  Birmingham  area  for  raw  materials, 
goods  and  services,  m  addition  to  wages 
and  salaries  Acipco  provides  very  sub- 
stantial fringe  benefits  for  its  emplojrees 
and  members  of  their  families  in  the 
form  of  bonuses  based  on  profits,  medi- 
cal services,  pensions,  and  retirement 
benefits  and  group  insurance.  The  effect 
of  providing  such  benefits  is  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  trust.  Each  year 
Acipco  retains  a  portion  of  its  earnings — 
in  1968,  $2,754,398^for  general  corpo- 
rate purposes,  principally  to  protect, 
preserve  and  maintain  its  facilities.  Of 
course,  Acipco  pays  income  taxes  on  its 
net  earnings  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  any  other  business  corporation — in 
;968,  approximately  $2,883,000  to  the 
Federal  and  State  governments — and 
all  amounts  paid  by  Acipco  to  its  em- 
ployees as  wages  or  other  compensation 
are  fully  taxable  to  the  employees. 

The  definition  of  a  "private  founda- 
tion" contained  in  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  could  be  held  to  in- 
clude the  E{«an  Trust.  Other  provisions 
of  the  act  would,  in  effect,  require  "pri- 
vate foundations"  to  dhrest  themselves 
of  stock  constituting  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent— 20  percent  in  the  House  bill — of 
the  stock  of  any  corporation.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  act  "private  foundations" 
would  be  required  to  distribute  all  of 
their  income  currently  and,  in  determin- 
ing Income,  the  act  would  Impute  in- 
come to  the  foundation  of  5  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  its  assets. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Eagan  Trust 
owns  all  of  the  outstanding  common 
stock  of  Acipco  and  $1,400,000  of  pre- 
ferred stock.  Furthermore,  the  income 
of  the  Eagan  Trust  does  not  even  ap- 
proach 5  percent  of  the  value  of  its  as- 
sets, that  is  the  value  of  the  Acipco 
common  and  preferred  stock  or  approxi- 
mately $41,400,000.  In  view  of  the  sub- 
stantial fringe  benefits  provided  by  Acip- 
co to  its  employees  and  their  famihes 
as  Indicated  above,  the  trustees,  as  own- 
ers of  the  Acipco  stock,  have  requested 
the  company  from  time  to  time  to  distrib- 
ute to  the  trust  as  dividends  only  such 
amounts  as  have  been  reasonably  re- 
quired to  carry  out  fully  the  purposes 
of  the  trust.  In  1968  the  trust  received 
$42,000  hi  dividends  which  it  used  ex- 
clusively for  purposes  of  the  trust.  The 
requirement  for  distribution  of  income 
not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  value  of 
assets  of  the  trust  would  substantially 
eliminaDs  the  benefits  that  Acipco  fur- 
nishes and  seeks  to  furnish  to  its  em- 
ployees. If  5  percent  of  $41,400,000, 
which  is  $2,070,000,  has  to  be  distributed 
each  year  there  would  be  no  way  to 
furnish  substantial  fringe  benefits  and 
to  maintain  the  plant  and  operate  the 
company.  Any  sales  of  s'tock  to  create 
funds  for  distribution  would  be  impos- 
sible because  of  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  trust. 

The  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed act  referred  to  above,  if  applied  to 
the  Eagan  Trust,  would  be  to  require  the 
trustees,  in  some  fashion  and  probably 
only  after  litigation,  to  divest  themselves 
of  50  percent — 80  percent  imder  the 
House  bill — of  the  stock  of  Acipco,  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  will  and  prob- 


ably ultimately  to  destroy  the  trust  es- 
tate entindy  by  forcing  the  trust  to  dis- 
tribute principal  as  imputed  Income.  As 
to  any  amounts  required  to  be  so  dis- 
tributed beyond  what  is  required  for  the 
charitable  purposes  of  the  trust,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  to  whom,  for 
what  purposes  and  with  what  effect 
amoimts  in  excess  of  those  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  trust  would  be  dis- 
tributed. There  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
limit  to  40  years  the  tax-free  status  of 
such  a  trust. 

Application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  act  to  the  Eagan  Trust  would 
not  only  result  in  little  or  no  additional 
revenue  to  the  Govenunent,  but  would 
completely  defeat  the  testator's  benev- 
olent, praiseworthy,  and  legitimate  In- 
tent. It  could  well  be  disastrous  to  Acipco 
by  forcing  it  to  pay  out  as  Income  greater 
amoimts  than  would  be  prudent.  It  would 
without  question  materially  adversely 
affect  the  employees  of  Acipco  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  by  depriving  them 
of  the  benefits  of  the  trust. 

Since  tax  avoidance  is  not  in  any  man- 
ner Involved  in  this  trust,  the  bill  should 
be  amended  to  remove  it  from  the  defini- 
tion of  private  foimdatlons  subject  to 
new  rules  and  taxes  aimed  at  preventing 
abuses.  Indeed,  the  Eagan  Trust  is  prob- 
ably imique  in  this  country  and  is  en- 
titled on  its  merits  to  continue  because 
of  the  social  and  charitable  advantages 
that  it  affords  to  its  beneficiaries  and 
to  the  public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
stnd  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMXNDMENT    NO.    371 

Mr,  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AN  AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    33S 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  Amendment  No.  332  of  H.R. 
13270,  to  authorize  the  use  of  tax  exempt 
foimdation  funds  for  voter  registration 
and  voter  education  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  11:30  ajn.  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  further 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
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Senator  state  the  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  to 
extend  beyond  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.      ^^^^^^^^__ 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
POOD,  NUTRITION,  AND  HEALTH- 
REMARKS  OP  SENATOR  MONDAIiE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  this. 
the  fourth  day  of  December,  we  see  the 
conclusion  of  the  3-day  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and 
Health.  Three  thousand  partlcipante 
from  all  over  the  Nation  were  invited  to 
take  part  in  panel  discussions  and  con- 
sultations about  hunger,  matautritton, 
and  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

Experts  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
nutritional  needs  and  nutritional  prob- 
lems contributed  to  these  sessions.  Con- 
ference panels  covered  the  most  minute 
aspects  of  everything  from  evaluation  of 
nutritional  needs  to  food-delivery  sys- 
tems and  nutrition  education . 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most 
fundamental  cry  at  that  conference  was 
made  by  the  poor— those  who  are  forced 
to  go  through  life  suffering  food  depriva- 
tion because  they  have  no  money  to  buy 
a  full  meal.  They  expressed,  with  full 
emotion,  wha-t  It  means  to  go  day  after 
day  with  that  dull,  gnawing  pain  that 
signals  an  empty  stomach.  They  came 
here  to  Washington,  along  with  all  the 
others,  to  let  us  know  that  whatever  is 
said   about   proteins,   vitamins,   hemo- 
globin, and  iron  levels  and  all  the  other 
jargon  professionals  use  when  they  dis- 
cuss nutrition— whatever  may  be  said 
about  all  those  things,  there  were  pewle 
at  that  conference  who  know  what  must 
be  done.  They  came  here  to  make  one 
and  only  one  recommendation — feed  the 
hungry  now. 

When  Robert  Kennedy  returned  from 
the  Mississippi  Delta  in  1967  he  said: 
"Just  get  some  food  down  there." 

That  is  what  we  need.  Let  us  feed 
hungry  Americans  and  let  us  feed  them 
right  away. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  spoke  at  that  White  House 
conference  this  afternoon,  and  he  elo- 
quently reviewed  our  Nation's  sorrowful 
response  to  the  needs  of  hungry  people. 
He  eloquently  chronicled  the  way  we 
have  promised  and  flattered  hungry 
Americans.  But,  we  have  continually 
failed  to  feed  them. 

Senator  Mondale  properly  cites  the 
powerlessness  of  the  poor  as  the  real 
cause  of  hunger  and  deprivation.  He 
clearly  sees  that  because  the  poor  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  pres- 
sures and  influences  of  their  demands 
they  have  been  doomed  to  continue  to 
suffer. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  fr<«n  Minne- 
sota in  his  call  for  a  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency  to  set  the  nf eds  <)f 
hungry  Americans  on  top  of  all  other 
national  priorities. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord Senator  Mondale's  remarks  before 


the  conference  this  afternoon,  in  which 
he  called  for  immediate  action  to  elimi- 
nate himger  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Text  of  Senatoe  Walteb  F.  Monoale'b  Re- 
M*?»«  TO  THE  White  BoxiaK  OoNi^awcE 
ON  Food,  Nxttbition,  and  HealtS,  Decem- 

BBB  4,  iseo 

Senator  McOovem  senda  hJ«  b««t  wUbM. 
Since  those  doctor*  found  hunger  In  MIb- 
alulppl  2%  yews  ago.  we  have  flattered 
America's  hungry  with  a  mammoth  amount 
of  publicity;  surveys;  reports;  TV  docu- 
mentaries; PresldenUal  messages;  testimony; 
touring  committees;  and  now,  even  a  White 
House  Conference. 

We  have  flattered  them  with  everything— 
except  food. 

Along  with  many  of  you,  I  have  De«i 
privileged  to  be  part  of  the  Uberal  road 
show.  Its  quite  a  sight.  Shriveled  Infants 
on  the  Navajo;  blank-eyed,  unlearning  chil- 
dren In  Nome;  unbelievable  proportions  of 
anemia  In  a  migrant  commtinlty  In  Texas; 
a  Florida  migrant  county  with  no  food  pro- 
gram at  all,  but  with  a  death  rate  for  non- 
white  infants  over  six  times  the  national 
avenge.  Hunger  everywhere — including  a 
ghetto  less  than  a  mUe  from  this  hotel, 
where  we  saw  children's  lives  being  rumed 
by  lack  of  food. 

We  set  up  a  Nutrition  CXmimlttee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  one  of  the  truly  remark- 
able leaders  of  our  time,  George  McGovem. 
At  latest  count,  our  committee  has  heard 
over  6000  pages  of  testimony;  300  witnesses 
and  traveled  thoxisands  of  miles. 

We  weren't  the  first  to  look  at  hunger  and 
deprivation— many  of  the  poor  remember 
visits  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  John  Steinbeck, 
and  others.  Like  them,  we  were  shocked  by 
what  we  saw;  Uke  them,  we  promised  re- 
form. 
The  case  Is  now  beyond  dispute. 
The  problem  Is  not  that  we  lack  facts 
about  hunger  and  malnutrition — the  prob- 
lem Is  that  we  have  lacked  the  will  to  elUnl- 

nate  It.  . 

Our  poUcles  have  not  left  us  unscarred. 
For  just  as  a  war  In  Vietnam  brutalizes  vz 
as  well  as  the  Vietnamese,  so  our  willing- 
ness to  permit  hunger  and  deprivation  in 
our  land  takes  Its  toU  on  us  as  well.  We 
might  be  able  to  live  with  our  platitudes— 
but  thank  God,  our  chUdren  cannot.  We 
may  be  losing  them  becatise  we  flrst  lost 
our  commitment  to  our  professed  Ideals. 

Many  of  your  recommendations  Involve 
further  nutrition  studies  and  surveys,  and, 
In  exquisite  detoU,  set  forth  a  plan  for  an 
army  of  trained  nutritionists  to  move  among 
the  poor  and  educate  them.  Undoubtedly, 
some  of  It  Is  needed. 

"But  I  believe  It  wovild  be  far  more  val- 
uable—we might  even  end  hunger— If  the 
education  process  were  tvimed  around  and 
directed  at  oiirselves,  our  society,  to  find  out 
why  in  the  name  of  heaven  we  have  lost 
our  capacity  to  respond  quickly  and  ade- 
quately to  starving  Americans. 

We  would  find,  I  beUeve.  that  the  real 
cause  of  hunger  and  deprivation  Is  the  pow- 
erlessness of  the  poor,  a  powerlessness  result- 
ing from  our  desire  to  hold  the  poor  In  a 
guardian-ward  relationship. 

At  times,  our  paternalism  Is  benevolent. 
Often  It  Is  abusive.  But  always  It  carries 
the  sell-seeking  tone  of  wanting  to  do  minor 
(rood  works  whUe  preserving  the  power  and 
the  Inatltutions  of  the  dominant  society. 
And  in  the  end.  those  who  are  made  depend- 
ent upon  our  continued  Interest  and  ow 
voluntary  sacriflces  remain  mlaerable  and 
hungry. 

Call  the  roll:  Indians;  Eskimos;  migrants 
and  farm  workers;  ghetto  dweUers;  the  rural 


poor;  mllUona  of  children  who  never  have 
a  chance:  the  elderly  who  are  left  alone  or 
Americans  confined  to  Initltutlons  of  "care." 
These  Impoverished  Americans,  as  Michael 
Harrington  observed,  "see  life  as  a  fate,  an 
endless  cycle  from  which  there  Is  no  de- 
liverance." 

It  is  the  powerleasneas  of  the  poor  which 
results  In  the  hunger  we  are  dlscxtsslng  to- 
diiy — ^not  Ignorance  or  lack  of  will.  I  have 
never  yet  met  a  hungry  person  who  liked  It 
that  way.  But  unlike  us.  they  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  It. 

Until  the  poor  have  power— poUticol  power, 
legal  power,  and  most  of  aU  purcfcoslnjr 
power,  they  wlU  stay  poor  and  they  will  sUy 
hungry. 

I  am  convinced.  In  short,  that  poverty 
and  hunger  will  not  be  eUmlnated  until  we 
ti^  the  vast  wisdom,  understanding,  loyalty, 
and  pride  of  the  poor.  What  an  awful,  un- 
utterable waste  not  to  realize  that  above 
all  It  Is  the  poor  themselves  who  know  most 
about  the  details  and  the  solution  to  their 
predicament  t 

But  we  must  enjoy  our  paternalism.  Why 
else  do  we  fight  so  hard  to  preserve  It?  Why 
do  we  constantly  attack  those  institutions 
attempting  to  afford  the  poor  some  control 
over  their  lives?  Why  the  current  effort  to 
cripple  foundations — an  attack  aimed  pri- 
marily at  foundations  which  are  financing 
efforts  to  Increase  poUUcal  participation  by 
the  poor  and  programs  to  make  bureaucracies 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor?  Why 
do  we  suKXJrt  efforts  to  destroy  those  same 
foundations  which  first  exposed  hunger  in 
America  and  made  this  conference  possible? 
Why  did  the  Senate  adopt  the  Murphy 
Amendment — to  turn  over  control  of  OEO's 
Legal  Services  Program  to  Governor  Reagan 
and  his  colleagues?  How  many  lawsuits 
against  the  government  to  feed  the  hungry 
win  be  brought  by  lawyers  hired  and  di- 
rected by  the  Governor? 

Perhaps  this  Conference  should  have 
tackled  the  real  cause  of  hunger — powerless- 
ness. Tou  have  squarely  met  the  need  for 
purc/uMtnjr  power  In  your  Income  mainte- 
nance recommendations.  But  there  are  other 
types  of  power  which  could  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

For  example,  why  not  endorse  Cesar  Cha- 
vez's attempts  to  organize  the  table  grape 
growers — a  flrst  essential  step  In  granting  the 
same  bargaining  power  to  migrants  and  farm 
workers  which  nearly  all  other  workers  enjoy? 
Why  discuss  the  hunger  oi  the  Eskimo 
without  mentioning  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act — which  would  give  the  Alas- 
kan native  more  hope,  more  pride,  and  more 
Income  from  a  fair  share  of  oil  properties 
than  anything  we  oould  do  here? 

Why  not  recognize  that  if  the  Southern 
Black  were  permitted  to  participate  fuUy 
and  effectively  In  state  and  local  govern- 
ment— In  part,  by  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act — he  could  do  more  to  help  him- 
self than  we  can. 

Why  Is  there  no  mention  of  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  powerlessness  In  this 
country  today — our  government's  policy  per- 
mitting the  thousands  and  thousands  of  des- 
perate impoverished,  unskilled  Mexicans 
dally  crossing  the  borders  of  Texas  and  CaU- 
fomla  depressing  working  conditions,  taking 
lobs,  breaking  strikes  and  refueling  the 
cruelest  and  most  destructive  instltuUon  In 
America  today— the  migrant  stream? 

My  point  Is  perhaps  most  clearly  evident 
in  the  case  of  the  American  Indian.  For  130 
years  they  have  been  the  special  responsi- 
bility—special  wards— of  the  Federal  gov- 
emment.  We  permit  the  average  Indian  fam- 
ily barely  to  exist  on  $1500  a  year— but  if 
the  annual  budget  of  the  BIA  and  related 
federal  programs  would  be  divided  among 
the  Indian  people,  the  average  Indian's  fam- 
ily's Income  would  rise  to  »6.600. 
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iMtead.  our  first  Americans  are  now  in- 
disputably the  last.  Of  all  AmertcaiM.  they 
have  been  most  dependent  upon  us  for  the 
longest.  Our  paternal  policies  have  resulted 
in  their  breaking  all  records— of  111  health, 
Joblessness,  school  faUure.  alcoholism,  sui- 
cide, and,  yes.  hunger.  Yet  the  recommenda- 
tions here  did  not  call  for  Indian  control  of 
their  schools  or  any  basic  remedies  which 
would  empower  the  Indian  to  do  something 
to  save  himself. 

But  despite  these  omissions,  your  panel 
recommendations  and  the  reports  of  your 
task  forces  do  propose  a  clear  program  lor 
an  end  to  hunger  In  America. 

Most  important,  the  Conference  has  recog- 
nized the  greatest  single  need  of  the  hun- 
gry— money  for  an  adequate  diet. 

Many  of  you  have  made  the  first  priority 
of  this  program  a  national  system  of  Income 
maintenance— a  recommendation  which  I 
strongly  support.  By  offering  economic  power 
to  the  beneficiaries.  Income  maintenance 
offers  an  answer  to  both  the  Immediate  prob- 
lem of  hunger  and  the  more  fundamental 
problem  of  powerlessness. 

Cash  Income  means  far  more  than  ade- 
quate nutrition.  It  conveys  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  which  have  no  value  and  yet  all 
value. 
But  let's  not  delude  ourselves.  81,600  a 
"year,* with  or  without  food  stamps,  does  not 
constitute  adequate  Income  maintenance 
for  a  family  of  four.  And  we  would  com- 
pound our  self-decepUon  If  we  accept  gov- 
ernment statistics  which  assume  that  a 
family  of  four  with  an  Income  of  $3,600  is 
not  poor. 

We  need  a  program  that  provides  real — not 
token — Income  maintenance  and  that  offers 
Incentives— not  threats— for  meaningful  em- 
ployment. A  combination  of  good  jobs  and  in- 
come help  without  demeaning  and  unneces- 
sary Investigations  would  go  far  toward  end- 
ing both  poverty  and  paternalism. 

Studies  show  that  "the  poor  make  better 
use  of  their  investment  dollar  than  the  well- 
to-do."  that  they  will  spend  the  money  they 
receive  more  wisely  to  meet  their  needs  than 
we  can.  This  income  and  employment  pro- 
gram must  be  a  central  and  crucial  objective 
In  our  pursuit  of  a  just  America. 

Because  of  distorted  priorities — with  which 
most  of  us  do  not  agree — we  cannot  accom- 
plish this  goal  overnight. 

But  children  cannot  go  hungry  while  we 
seek  to  reverse  our  priorities.  As  you  have 
pointed  out.  there  are  Important  measures 
which  can  and  must  be  adopted  immediately. 

1st.  I  join  with  those  who  have  urged  the 
President  to  declare  at  once  a  National 
Emergency,  and  to  harness  all  resources  to 
eradicate  hunger — just  as  he  would  deal  with 
other  kinds  of  national  disasters.  The  Presi- 
dent had  a  perfect  opportunity  to  make  such 
a  declaration  at  this  conference.  I  regret  that 
he  did  not.  If  the  President  and  the  nation 
can  move  so  fast  and  effectively  to  aid  victims 
of  hurricanes,  surely  we  can  respond  sim- 
ilarly to  the  victims  of  hunger. 

2nd.  It  Is  Ume  to  stop  making  vague  com- 
mitments to  end  hunger.  If  "the  time  has 
come  to  end  hunger."  that  time  is  now.  Let 
that  national  commitment  contain  a  na- 
tional deadline — just  as  a  deadUne  was  set 
by  President  Kennedy  and  met  one  year  early 
for  landing  a  man  on  the  moon ! 

3rd.  The  key  threshold  objective  of  those 
totally  conmiltted  to  ending  hunger  must  be 
the  passage  and  full  funding  of  the  McGov- 
em-Javlts  Food  Stamp  program  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

It  is  carefully  designed  to  assure  adequate 
food  assistance  to  the  estimated  5  million 
poorest  of  the  poor,  1.3  mllUon  of  whom  have 
no  cash  income  at  all.  It  is  among  those  des- 
perate Americans  that  hunger  often  becomes 
starvation. 


The  AdmlnlstraUon  alternative  would 
serve  far  fewer  of  these  moet  desperately 
poor  </  It  worked — and  It  won't  work.  It  won't 
because  it  assumes  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  all  participate  and  will  all  find 
and  feed  the  hungry.  There  is  no  basis  for 
that  sunny  expectation.  Today,  several  years 
after  local  governments  could  have  Imple- 
mented food  stamp  programs,  5  states  and 
over  300  counties  do  not  have  them  at  all, 
and  most  counties  have  only  token  programs, 
in  fact,  the  average  food  stamp  county 
reaches  only  10%  of  the  poor. 

The  Administration  program,  unlike  the 
Senate  measure,  lacks  a  national  responsi- 
bility to  end  hunger.  That  Is  the  gimmick- 
the  "rhetoric"  of  the  Administration  posi- 
tion. Unless  some  national  officer  Is  finally 
responsible  for  finding  and  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, they  won't  be  found  or  fed. 

The  Senate  bill,  which  now  languishes  in 
the  House  Agriculture  Conmilttee,  was  not 
a  Democratic  measure — it  enjoyed  wide  bi- 
partisan support.  I  therefore  plead  with  the 
President,  whose  representatives  lobbied 
against  its  pEissage  in  the  Senate;  and  whose 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  lobbies  against 
It  m  the  House,  to  stand  up  and  clearly  sup- 
port this  essential  measure  to  end  family 
hunger  among  this  nation's  most  desperately 
poor. 

If  after  everything— Including  this  con- 
ference— we  cannot  enlist  the  President's 
clear  support  for  the  Senate  bill  and  assure 
its  passage,  then  we  can  do  nothing  meaning- 
ful to  eliminate  hunger. 

The  President  spoke  about  working  within 
our  system.  But  that  system  responds  to 
leadership;  we  need  his  now. 

4th.  We  must  inunedlately  pass  your  rec- 
ODMnended  Children's  Emergency  Pood  Serv- 
ice Program  to  bring  nutritious  lunches  and 
breakfasts  to  the  5  million  low  Income  chil- 
dren not  now  receiving  them.  An  adequate 
diet  should  come  first,  before  textbooks. 
Textbooks  are  useless  to  hungry  children. 

The  President  has  set  a  target  of  feeding 
every  needy  school  child  by  next  June.  But 
his  Administration  is  fighting  that  goal.  His 
current  budget  assures  that  almost  5  mil- 
lion needy  school  children  will  remain  unfed. 
And  they  have  opposed  a  House-passed  meas- 
ure to  Increase  that  budget. 

Nor  has  this  Administration  pursued  a 
creative  and  meaningful  program  for  early 
childhood  pre-school  nutrition,  beginning 
with  mothers  during  pregnancy.  Our  failure 
to  do  so  now  destroys  millions  of  our  young 
before  they  even  enter  school. 

5th.  We  clearly  need  Congressional  reform. 
Obviously,  all  blame  does  not  rest  with  the 
Executive. 

The  first  step  must  be  the  extension  for 
at  least  one  more  year  of  the  Senate's  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
The  Senate-adopted  food  stamp  bill  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  biparti- 
san push  by  this  Committee.  This  Commit- 
tee can  help  monitor  passage  of  your  recom- 
mendations. 

In  addition,  legislative  Jurisdiction  for  all 
nutrition  programs  should  rest  In  those 
Conunlttees  primarily  concerned  with  human 
problems — the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  In  the  Senate  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  In  the  House. 

Now,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  What 
happens  to  these  recommendations?  Do  we 
simply  await  the  Conference's  final  report 
and  place  It,  perhaps,  alongside  the  report 
of  the  Kemer  Commission? 

Or  do  we  join  In  a  call  for  an  immediate 
end  to  hunger  and  malnutrition  as  the  cen- 
tral and  overriding  goal  of  this  Conference? 
Your  recommendations  must  be  Imple- 
mented. But  that  job  requires  pressure — un- 
relenting public  pressure. 
Our   responsibility — your   responsibility — 


does  not  end  with  this  conference — It  only 
begins.  You  represent  most  of  America.  With 
your  constituencies  and  your  concern,  you  are 
Ideally  suited  to  move  both  Congress  and  the 
President. 

We  know  the  stakes. 

As  Nick  Kotz  observed,  we  once  resisted 
the  conclusion  of  widespread  hunger  In  our 
land.  We  said,  "We  don't  know."  But  the 
most  disturbing  answer  was,  "We  don't  know 
because  we  have  not  looked:  we  have  not 
looked  because  we  feared  what  we  would  see; 
and  we  were  afraid  because  seeing  would  In- 
dict us." 

We  knew  that  seeing  It  raised  not  only 
questions  of  hunger  but  questions  about  our 
society. 

It  Is  now  too  late  to  say  "We  don't  know. " 
We  have  looked.  We  have  seen,  and  we  stand 
Indicted. 

The  only  question  that  remains  Is  what 
we  mean  by  the  Politics  of  Hunger. 

Win  the  hungry  continue  to  eat  promises 
or  will  they  eat  food? 


LACK  OP  UNIFORM  DESEGREGA- 
TION IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  has  been 
doing  some  excellent  work  in  connection 
with  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  insisting 
upon  desegregation  in  public  schools. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  he  has  shown 
how  wide  is  the  practice  of  having  dual 
school  systems  and  an  apparent  disre- 
gard of  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  manner  in  which  HEW  has 
insisted  upon  for  southern  schools. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  a  different  treatment  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

This  point  was  discussed  very  clearly 
in  an  editorial  published  in  the  Mobile 
Press  Register  of  November  16,  1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Press  Register,  Nov.  16,  1969] 
Why  Put  PREsstniE  on  Sotjth  Aloni? 

"Government  soiu'ces"  not  otherwise  Iden- 
tified have  been  quoted  by  the  Associated 
Press  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Nixon  administration  "will  apply  new 
pressure  on  some  130  holdout  southern  school 
districts  In  a  first  positive  response  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  desegregate  at  once  man- 
date." 

These  same  "sources"  are  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  the  Nixon  administration  "will 
not  demand  faster  action  from  the  109 
Southern  districts  that  already  have  signed 
up  to  desegregate  next  fall." 

Politicians  who  specialize  In  ridiculing  and 
harassing  the  South  can  be  counted  on  to 
rejoice  over  the  reported  prospect  of  "new 
pressure"  being  put  on  "holdout"  school  dis- 
tricts In  this  region  of  the  nation. 

Assorted  leftist  radicals  in  general  may  be 
expected  to  Join  In  the  rejoicing,  for  they, 
too,  are  overflowing  with  prejudice  against 
the  South. 

But  if  new  so-called  desegregation  pressvu-e 
Is  to  be  applied,  why  single  out  "holdout" 
school  districts  in  the  South  when  racial 
segregation  Is  practiced  so  widely  and  con- 
spicuously outside  the  South. 

In  the  words  of  Sen.  John  Steimls  of  Mis- 
sissippi, "If  It  Is  the  law.  It  ought  to  apply 


in  Chicago  the  same  as  It  does  In  Mississippi. 
Alabama,  Arkansas  or  anywhere  else. 

And  in  the  words  of  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  "It  seems  to  be  hard  for  every- 
oneto  understand  that  if  it  Is  the  law,  every- 
one should  abide  by  It." 

It  is  preposterous  to  claim  that  equity  and 
lustlce  caja  be  found  In  persecuting  the 
south  while  other  regions  have  a  field  day  in 
Bceregatlon  and  go  scotfree. 

From  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Hansen  of  the  west- 
ern state  of  Wyoming,  this  statement:  I  see 
no  reason  or  Justification  for  applying  a  na- 
tional law  any  more  lenlenUy  or  any  more 
BtxenuouBly  m  one  part  of  the  country  than 
m  another."  ., . 

Expressly  pointing  out  that  he  was  not 
tr^ng  to  Unply  that  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  Is 
vS^  or  that  It  18  right."  Senator  Hansen 
c^-  "It  is  the  law  and  as  part  of  thU  coun- 
try It  should  apply  uniformly  throughout  the 

"^Anti-south  poUtlclans  and  anti-South 
radicals  who  rejoice  over  seeing  the  South 
singled  out  for  persecution  are  a  sorry  sight 
to  behold. 


ROCKWALL.    TEX..    ROTARY    CT^OT 
FAVORS  100,000-ACRE  BIG  THICK- 
ET NATIONAL  PARK 
Mr    YARBORODGH.   Mr.  President, 
the  Rockwall  Rotary  Club  of  Itockw^l, 
Tex   has  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
establishment    of    a    100.000-acre    Big 
Thicket    National    Park    in    southeast 
Texas.  This  distinguished  organization, 
as  well  as  many  other  conservation  and 
civic  groups  throughout  the  country,  rec- 
ognize the  danger  posed  by  the  bulldozer 
and  chain  saw  to  this  unique  and  beauti- 
ful  wUdemess.   At  one   time   the  Big 
Thicket  covered  over  3.5  million  acres. 
Now  300,000  acres  is  all  that  rranains  of 
this  natuial  wonderland. 

Because  of  the  richness  and  diversity 
of  the  plant  life,  the  Big  Thicket  has  im- 
mense scientific  value.  Every  major 
American  university  has  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  Big  Thicket  to  do  research. 
Many  of  the  plants  that  are  foimd  m  the 
Big  Thicket  are  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

The  Big  Thicket,  also  famous  for  the 
many  species  of  rare  wildlife  that  live 
there,  has  at  least  300  species  of  birds, 
including  the  rare  bald  eagle,  red-cock- 
aded  woodpecker,  Bachman's  sparrow, 
and  the  legendary  ivory-billed  wood- 

The  Big  Thicket  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost  forever.  With  each  day  that  goes  by. 
another  50  acres  disappears.  Unless  ac- 
tion is  taken  soon  on  my  bill,  S.  4,  we  will 
lose  the  Big  Thicket  forever. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Rockwall 
Rotary  Club  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RESOLUTION       OF       ROCKWALL      ROTABY    CLUB, 

ROCKWALL,  Tex.,  on  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Area 


RockwaU  Rotary  Club  does  hereby  adopt 
the  PoUcy  Statement  on  The  Big  Thicket 
National  Area,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  urges  the  President  of  the  ^t«» 
States,  the  Congress,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  (as  to 
Dam  B) ,  and  the  appropriate  state  agencies 
(as  to  supplemental  state  and  historic  parks) 


to  take  apptoprtate  action  to  Implement  this 

policy  as  soon  as  possible. 
Rockwall  Rotary  Club,  District  681, 
PRAKK  A.  ROBERTSON,  prcHdent. 

^•VI«viN.  secretary. 

507  Crotty.  RockwaU,  Tex.  76087. 

POLICY  Statement  on  Bio  Thicket  National 
Area 

We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Part  or 
area  which  would  include  not  on  y  the  mini- 
mum of  35,500  acres  proposed  in  the  Pre- 
Umlnary  Report  by  the  National  P'^^^^^ 
study  team,  but  also  the  foUowlng  modlfica- 
tlons  tmd  additions: 

1  BOend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down-both  sides  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  to  its  confluence  vrith  the 

''I'^'l^tend'the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet,  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway  1746. 
just  below  Dam  B,  down  to  the  confluence  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3  Extend  the  Beavunont  Unit  northward 
to  include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Canal  and  the  Neches.  ,.  „  .*    ^„ 

4  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  <»m- 
prtslng  a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
Feasible,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  w^de  on 
each  side  of  Big  Sandy-VlUage  Creek  from 
the  proopsed  Proflle  Unit  down  to  the  Neches 
confluence.  Vimere  ever  residences  have  ^ 
ready  been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners 
for  scenic  easements,  Umltlng  furthCT  devel- 
opment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the 
national  environment.  Pioneer  architecture 
within  these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

5  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20  000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  survive 
there.  An  ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would  be 
the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  surrounded 
bv  Highways  770,  326  and  105.  Although  there 
are  pipeline  crossings  IB  this  area,  they  do 
not  destroy  the  ecosystem;  therefore  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  should  revise  its  stand- 
ards pertaining  to  such  incumbrances.  In  this 
case,  leaving  them  under  scenic  easement 
rules  instead  of  acquiring  them. 

6  Connect  the  major  units  with  corridors 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
traU  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  forest.  A  portion  of 
Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor.  The  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek 
would  be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100,000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  mlUlon  acres  In  the 
overall  Big  Thicket  area)  through  which 
wildlife  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headquarters  be 
m  or  near  the  Une  of  the  Proflle  Unit. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  In  the 
formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
or  Monument.  -    ,.     -oi 

In  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recommend: 
(a)  the  establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  around  Dam  B,  (b)  a  state 
historical  area  encompassing  communities  of 
typical  pioneer  dwelUngs,  farms,  etc.,  such 
as  that  between  Beech  and  Theuvenlns 
Creeks  off  Road  1943  in  Tyler  County,  and 
(c)  other  state  parks  to  supplement  the 
national  reserve. 


Christian  Athletes.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
With  an  idea  begun  in  1954,  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Christian  Athletes  has  now  be- 
come a  dynamic.  interdenomlnaUonai 
program  directed  toward  athletes  and  all 
young  people. 

Recognizing  that  we  live  in  a  sports- 
oriented  society,  the  Fellowship  of  Chris- 
tian Athletes  seeks  to  use  the  prommence 
of  the  athlete  to  inspire  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  to  meet  the  chaUenges  and  ad- 
ventures of  our  times  following  Christian 
precepts.  , ,, 

The  program  has  grown  rapidly  over 
the  years,  and  today  thousands  of  high 
school  and  college  students  have  been 
reached  through  it.  The  program  can 
weU  be  described  as  a  fellowship  through 
which  ordinary  people  help  each  other 
to  become  better  men. 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  CHRISTIAN 
ATHLETES 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  Uie  work  of  the  Fellowship  of 


MAN  AND  HIS  ENVIRONMENT 
Mr    SPONG.  Mr.  President,  modern 
man  has  come  to  realize  that  the  quality 
of  his  life  is  proportional  to  the  harmony 
he  can  achieve  with  his  environment. 

For  centuries,  man  operated  on  the 
theory  that  his  environment  had  an  un- 
limited capacity  to  assimilate  his  wastes. 
Only  within  the  past  few  years  has  he 
come  to  recognize  that  the  costs  of  mis- 
using the  environment  ultimately  are 
imavoidable.  .,         _. 

Ecological  relationships  are  discussed 
in  an  enlightening  article  written  by  Lee 
Berton  and  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Tuesday,  December  2  The 
article  wUl  be  of  interest  to  every  Soia- 
tor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  2,  19691 

Ecology  and  Problems  Beyond  Pollution 

(By  Lee  Berton) 

"U  S.  cities  are  mining  the  productive  soils 

of  the  prairies  and  dumping  useful  nu«ent» 

into  places  like  New  York  b arbor,  where  they 

are  harmful,  and  the  Hackensack  Meadows 

in  New  Jersey,  where  they  are  useless. 

That,  says  University  of  Pennsylvania  Pro- 
feasor  Ian  McHarg,  Is  perhaps  the  most  press- 
ing environmental  problem  uncovered  in  a 
jult-completed  flve-year  aerial  and  ground- 
level  inventorv  of  natural  resources  In  the 
Delaware  RlveV  Basin.  Mr.  McHarg  Is  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  landscape  and 
architecture  and  regional  planning  "  Pm»°; 
and  the  survey  taken  under  his  direction  Is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  projects  yet  in  the 
fledgling  science  of  ecology,  or  the  study  oi 
man's  relationship   with   hU   total   environ- 

™^e  problem  of  environment,  ecologlsts 
stress,  goes  far  beyond  merely  pollution,  for 
aU  Its  current  popularity  in  headlines  and 
on  television  screens.  For  too  long,  they  con- 
tend man  has  thought  merely  of  disposing  of 
wastes,  preferably  In  some  Innocuous  way. 
But,  Mr.  McHarg  declares,  "burning  garbage 
at  incineration  plants  or  burying  It  In  lant^ 
fill  is  stupid  and  senseless.  All  we  get  iot 
our  troubles  are  poisonous  methane  gas  and 

poor  foundations."  

The  real  solution  to  waste  management, 
the  eoologlsts  say,  is  to  use  sewage  a^nd  other 
effluents  wisely,  so  they  benefit  rather  than 
damage  the  environment.  By  and  Urge, 
virastee  are  fertUlzers  and  foods  needed  by 
some  organisms.  Put  in  the  right  place  Uiey 
can  be  useful,  but  put  In  tHe  wrong  place 
they  entirely  upset  the  balance  of  the  en- 
vironment. 
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Tb0  proMam  Is  partleularly  obvlotu.  and 
partteularly  preMlng.  In  the  tr«»tm«nt  and 
dlspowa  of  Mrwac«.  Ctirrant  tre*tment  d«- 
p«nda  heavily  on  aeration  to  kUl  harmful 
bacteria  and  remove  offensive  odon.  The 
resultlnc  effluent  is  released  into  lakes  and 
streams. 

The  process  breaks  sewage  down  Into  Its 
constituent  compounds  of  phosphorous, 
nltxocen  and  the  like.  These  compounds  are 
food  for  many  organisms,  and  releasing  too 
much  of  them  into  water's  stimulates  a  clog- 
ging overgrowth.  The  much  publicized  "pol- 
lution" of  Lake  xne.  for  example,  does  not 
actually  result  from  Inherently  noxious 
5.>^y.«<i»ai«  Rather  It  ccmes  from  an  over- 
•bundance  of  generally  beneficial  ones, 
stimulating  an  excessive  plant  growth  that 
uses  up  so  much  of  the  available  oxygen,  fish 
can  no  longer  survive. 

John  Cantlon.  former  president  of  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America,  says  "We've 
got  to  plan  our  cities  and  rural  areas  so  that 
waste  management  Is  one  of  the  major  ele- 
ments, and  we  put  In  enough  green  space  or 
swamp  land  to  abaorb  our  effluents  through 
enrichment  of  the  soil  rather  than  pollution 
of  our  lakes  and  streams." 

Eoologlsts  generally  support  that  opinion 
■tmfgiy  The  principle  Is  clear  enough. 
.  '^t*tfBr  than  run  phoephatee  from  sewage 
plants  Into  Lake  Erie,  for  example,  spray 
them  on  green  belts  or  forests  sxirrounding 
cities,  where  more  plant  growth  Is  needed.  In 
working  out  the  details,  though,  many  proj- 
ects remain  only  In  the  Idea  stage,  and  others 
serve  mostly  to  suggest  the  dlfflculUes  and 
expense  Involved. 

Oeorge  M.  Woodwell,  a  senior  ecologlst  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratories  In  Upton, 
N.T.,  suggests  biaidlng  small  marshes  and 
ponds  as  "great  sinks  for  these  nutrients."  In 
these  water  bodies,  Mr.  Woodwell  would  har- 
vest carp  and  rice,  which  he  describes  as  ex- 
cellent crops  for  absorbing  sewage  plant  ef- 
fluent. He  has  asked  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  a  grant  of  several  million  dollars 
to  conduct  a  10-year  study  of  these  "terrestlal 
and  aquatic  swamps."  which  he  describes  as 
similar  to  Southeast  Asia's  "paddy-and-flsh  ' 
irrigation  systems. 

A  Lake  Mendota  near  Madison,  Wis.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  researchers  have  been 
removing  aquatic  plants  with  special  har- 
vesting equipment  for  the  past  three  years. 
"Before  the  city  of  Madison  stopped  spewing 
its  sewage  into  the  lake  three  years  ago.  the 
waters  became  so  thick  with  milfoil,  a 
spruce-like  underwater  growth,  that  boats 
and  canoes  coiUdn't  sail  and  fish  and  humans 
couldn't  swim,"  recalls  Arthur  Haaler,  direc- 
tor of  the  university's  Laboratory  of  Limnol- 
ogy (the  study  of  fresh  Inland  waterways) . 

Professor  Hasler  says  these  aquatic  plants 
are  being  cut  up  after  harvesting  and  are 
being  used  for  hog  feed  and  compost.  "But 
we  are  removing  the  plants  coking  up  Men- 
dota with  only  three  machines,  which  Is  like 
using  one  lawnmower  on  all  our  city  parks," 
he  says.  "We  need  at  least  10  of  these  weed 
harvesters  or  we're  simply  making  a  gesture 
rather  than  a  real  effort."  The  harvesters, 
however,  cost  940.000  each  and  the  city  of 
Madison  and  surrounding  Dane  County  can't 
afford  more  than  three,  he  adds. 

Michigan  State  University  In  East  Lansing 
began  a  project  two  years  ago  to  absorb  the 
sewage  effluent  from  Its  40,000  students 
without  polluting  nearby  lakes.  Researchers 
at  the  university's  Institute  of  Water  Re- 
search discovered  that  if  they  construct  a 
system  of  connected  ponds  and  small  plots 
of  woods  and  specific  crops,  they  could  ab- 
sorb the  nutrients  In  the  effluent  without 
upsetting  the  ecological  balance  of  the 
landscape. 

Marvin  E.  Stephenson,  an  associate  profes- 
sor working  on  the  project,  says  five  ponds 
and  200  acres  of  three-to-five  acre  plots  of 
hardwoods   or   com   and   alfalfa   cover   450 


acres.  Pollution  of  the  ponds  decreases  as 
each  la  drained  Into  another  and  the  final 
pond,  which  la  five  times  the  size  of  the 
other  four,  Is  clean  enough  for  swimming. 
The  first  few  ponds,  which  get  the  brunt 
of  the  sewage,  are  occasionally  harvested  of 
overgrowths  of  water  weeds  and  plants. 

Nutrients  from  the  smaller  ponds  are  used 
to  fertilize  small  plots  of  land  and  each  plot 
U  being  studied  to  see  which  plante  or  vege- 
tables absorbs  phosphates  or  nitrates  quick- 
est. The  budget  for  the  project  is  91.4  mll- 
Uon. 

At  present  the  project  Is  Inf easlble  for  large 
cities.  Professor  Stephenson  estimates  that 
360  square  miles  of  ponds  and  plots  would 
be  needed  to  treat  all  New  Tork  City's  efflu- 
ent: the  city  Itself  covers  only  320  square 
miles.  "The  land  area  needed  to  absorb  with- 
out pollution  the  16  billion  gallons  of  treated 
.sewage  of  the  U.S.  dally  would  encompass  3.- 
500  square  miles,  or  more  than  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware  together,"  he  points  out. 

Some  communities  are  diverting  effluent 
from  nearby  lakes  to  distant  irrigation  reser- 
voirs used  by  farmers.  Professor  Hasler  is  a 
consultant  to  the  South  Tahoe  Public  Utility 
District,  which  raised  $9  million  locally  and 
received  a  $10  million  Federal  grant  to  pipe 
treated  sewage  over  the  mountains  into  Cali- 
fornia rather  than  into  Lake  Tahoe  in  Ne- 
vada. He  recalls.  "At  first  the  farmers  weren't 
too  keen  on  using  'night  soil'  to  fertilize  their 
fields,  but  they've  discovered  it  doesn't  smell 
that  bad  and  Is  much  better  than  commercial 
chemicals." 

OSK  TRK  OCXANSr 

While  methods  of  recycling  nutrients  Into 
natiire  are  being  studied  and  perfected,  some 
ecologlste  believe  a  useful  stopgap  would  be 
dumping  sewage  far  out  Into  the  oceans,  well 
beyond  the  continental  shelf.  William  Nler- 
ing,  a  botany  professor  at  Connecticut  Col- 
lege In  New  London,  siiggests  isolating  sec- 
tions of  the  oceans  with  plastic  barriers  for 
dumping  contaminants.  "We  could  create 
self-contained  ponding  areas  that  wouldn't 
spread  sewage,"  he  says,  adding  that  the  open 
ocean  U  now  a  "biolojslcal  desert"  that  coxUd 
absorb  organic  fertilizers  without  harmful 
pollution. 

To  promote  better  handling  of  wastes, 
David  Gates,  a  St.  Louis  ecologlst,  has  asked 
Congress  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Ecology.  He  also  recommends  the  creation  of 
ecosystem  analysis  task  forces,  which  would 
study  certain  geographical  areas  and  try  to 
save  animal  and  plant  species  being  elimi- 
nated by  pollution  or  competing,  less  desir- 
able species. 

Ecologlsts  concede  that  Improving  waste 
management  will  require  huge  spending.  To 
manage  the  nation  as  an  wderly  ecosystem. 
Mr.  Gates  says,  would  be  "like  fighting  a 
major  war,"  and  would  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars. He  adds  that  while  this  sounds  expen- 
sive, so,  a  decade  ago,  did  sending  a  man  to 
the  moon.  "Attacking  pollution  U  more  Im- 
portant than  space  travel  and  we've  got  to 
abandon  the  notion  we  can't  afford  new  eco- 
systems. We're  poisoning  our  world  and  we 
can't  afford  not  to  spend  the  money  as  soon 
as  possible." 

Most  eoologlsts  are  discouraged  over 
whether  such  funds  will  become  available,  for 
they  see  the  Federal  Government  as  the  only 
logical  source.  Total  national  expenditures  for 
disposing  of  solid  wastes,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, now  run  about  $4.5  billion  a  year.  Rob- 
ert Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  concedes  that  these  outlays  "have 
simply  not  been  effective  In  preserving  or  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  landscape."  But  he 
told  a  Senate  subconunlttee  recently  that  the 
Administration  wants  Industry  rather  than 
Government  to  pay  for  coping  with  the  na- 
tion's growing  mountains  of  trash. 

mADEQUATE   MTD   UNSANITABY 

Much  of  today's  waste  disposal,  moreover. 
Is    Inadequate    even    from    the    traditional 


standpoint  of  simple  sanitation.  let  alone 
trotn  the  more  modem  perspectives  of  the 
eoologUts  Federal  officials  say  that  76%  of 
the  country's  municipal  Incinerators  are 
"unsatlsfact<»y  from  the  standpoint  of  pub- 
lic health,  efficiency  or  protection  of  natural 
resources." 

1nmt^Tu^»»  of  pollution  by  ncKloiu  sub- 
stances also  remain  a  serious  problem.  White 
perch  caught  in  Chesapeake  Bay  were  found 
to  contain  organisms  that  could  cause  ty- 
phoid fever,  dysentery  and  tuberculosU. 
Coho  salmon  caught  in  the  Great  Lakes  were 
found  to  contain  dangerously  high  levels  of 
DDT. 

It  seems  clear,  though,  that  the  eoologlsts' 
point  that  the  old  standards  are  not  enough 
will  demand  more  attention  In  the  future. 
Whatever  the  level  or  source  of  funding  for 
waste  management,  the  problem  will  be  not 
merely  waste  disposal  but  proper  use  of  the 
resulting  nutrients. 

"If  man  continues  to  degrade  his  land  by 
dumping  nutrients  Into  the  wrong  places," 
says  Brockhaven  Labs'  Mr.  Woodwell,  "We'll 
eventually  kill  off  all  species  of  fish,  fowl, 
birds  and  animals  that  we  like,  while  species 
we  don't  like  will  svirvlve."  Crab  grass,  rats, 
crews  and  Inedible  fish  will  survive,  he 
warns,  "but  eagles,  pine  trees  and  trout  will 
disappear. " 
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PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  EMERGENCY 
DETENTION  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Department  of  Justice  In  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950  as  proposed 
in  S.  1872,  a  bill  I  introduced  on  April  18 
of  this  year  with  25  other  Senators.  I 
welcomed  this  news  and  am  delighted 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  finally 
recognized  the  threat  it  poses  to  Justice 
and  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens.  I  am  particularly  rdleved  by 
this  decision  in  view  of  the  rumors  re- 
ported in  our  press  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment did  not  support  title  II's  re- 
peal. 

With  this  additional  support  for  the 
legislation  by  the  Justice  Department  I 
am  8«ain  urging  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  schedule  early  consideration  of  S. 
1872.  In  the  letter  to  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland,  the  Department  of  Justice 
recommended  the  "repeal  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950  as  proposed 
in  S.  1872."  In  view  of  this  support  and 
the  support  of  many  others  for  repeal 
of  this  statute,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill 
will  be  quickly  considered  and  reported 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  that 
no  other  provisions  or  revisions  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  be  attached  to  It 
The  need  and  justification  for  passage 
of  S.  1872  has,  I  believe,  been  clearly  es- 
tablished and  the  inclusion  of  other  re- 
visions in  the  Internal  Security  Act 
would  defeat  the  singular  purpose  of  my 
legislation. 

The  Justice  Department  goes  on  to 
state  In  supporting  repeal  of  title  11: 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  continuation  of 
the  emergency  detention  act  is  extremely  of- 
fensive to  many  Americans.  In  the  Judgment 
of  this  Department,  the  repeal  of  this  legis- 
lation win  allay  these  fears  and  suspicions — 
unfounded  as  they  may  be — of  many  of  our 
citizens.  This  benefit  outweighs  any  poten- 
tial advantage  which  the  Act  may  provide  in 
a  time  of  an  Internal  security  emergency. 


As  Mr.  Kleindienst  states,  many  Amer- 
icans find  the  emergency  detention  pro- 
vision frightful  and  this  view  connrms 
my  receipt  of  many  letters  and  other 
communications  supporting  my  fight  for 
the  r«)eal  of  this  law.  As  an  example  of 
the  material  I  have  received.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  copies  of  resolutions  I  re- 
cenUy  received  supporting  the  repeal  of 
title  n  that  were  adopted  by  the  council 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu.  Ha- 
waii' council  of  the  county  of  Maul,  Ha- 
waii; coimcll  of  the  city  of  Berkeley, 
Calif  ;  120th  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  California;  Club  100,  an  or- 
ganization of  World  War  n  veterans  of 
100th  BattaUon,  442d  Regiment;  and  a 
petition  signed  by  approximately  150 
students  of  San  Jose  High  School. 

Unquestionably  the  existence  of  this 
law  deeply  concerns  many  Americans 
and,  to  forever  allay  the  fears  and  rumors 
its  existence  has  caused,  I  urged  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  speedy  and  favorable  action 
on  S.  1872,  the  bUl  simply  to  repeal  tlUe 

II. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxsoLxmoN  or  thx  Crrr  council 

OP   HONOLTTLU,   HAWAU 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  heretofore  adopted  subtitle  II  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960,  cMnmonly 
known  as  the  Emergency  Detention  Act;  and 
Whereas,  the  said  Emergency  Detention 
\ct  authorizes  detention  of  any  person  on 
the  mere  probability  that  he  virlll  engage  in. 
or  conspire  vrtth  others  to  engage  In  acts  of 
espionage  or  of  sabotage  during  proclaimed 
periods  of  "Internal  Security  Emergency"; 
and 

Whereas,  the  said  Emergency  Detention 
Act  falls  to  provide  for  trial  by  jury,  or  even 
before  a  judge,  substituting  Instead  hear- 
ing before  a  departmental  preliminary  hear- 
ing officer  and  a  detention  review  board;  and 
Whereas,  the  said  detention  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  said  Emergency  Detention  Act, 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  Civil  Rights  of 
all  Americans;   now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Council  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu  strongly  urge  all 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  have  the 
said  Emergency  Detention  Act  repealed;  and 
Be  It  finally  resolved  that  the  Clerk  be. 
and  she  Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to:  Governor  John  A. 
Bums;  U.S.  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye;  VS. 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong;  U.S.  Congressman 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga;  VS.  Congresswoman 
Patsy  T.  Mink;  Senator  David  McClung, 
President,  State  Senate;  Representative  Ta- 
dao  Beppu,  Speaker,  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; Mr.  Ray  Okamura,  JACL  Na- 
tional Co-Chalrman;  Mr.  Mike  Masseka, 
JACL  Washington  Representative;  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Siizukl,  JACL  Executive  Liaison;  Mr. 
A.  A.  Smyser,  Editor,  Honolulu  Star  Bul- 
letin; Mr.  George  Chaplin.  Editor,  Honolulu 
Advertiser;  Mr.  Takeshi  Fujikawa,  Editor, 
HawaU  Hechl;  Mr.  Ryekln  Toyehlra,  Editor, 
Hawaii  Times;  and  Mayor  Frank  P.  Fasl, 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 

BXN  F.  Kaito. 
CLcasov  Y.  Chikabutx. 
Walteb  M.  HixM. 
Bbian  Caskt. 
tokaki  matsttmoto. 
Hkxman  J.  Wedejiktzx. 
Charles  M.  Caufbell. 
Date:  November  4, 1989. 
HOMOLXTLXr,  Hawah. 
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RBSOLtmON    or    THE    COUNCIL 

Maui  Countt,  Hawah 

Whereas,  the  Internal  Seetirlty  Act  of  1960 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
provides,  among  other  things,  for  the  deten- 
tion of  any  person  on  the  mere  probability 
that  he  will  engage  in  or  conspire  with  others 
to  engage  in  acts  of  espionage  or  of  sabotage 
during  proclaimed  periods  of  "Internal  Se- 
curity Emergency";  and 

Whereas,  said  act  violates  the  civil  rights 
of  all  Americans;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  Coun- 
ty of  Ma\il  that  it  does  hereby  respectfully 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  forthwith  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  repeal  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1960;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Senator 
Hiram  L.  Pong,  to  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
to  Congressman  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  and 
to  Congresswoman  Patsy  T.  Mink. 

Resolution  or  the  Citt  Council  or 
BxaKB.ET,  Calit. 
(A  resolution  urging  repeal  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act — subtitle  n  of  the 
Internal    Security   Act   of    1960 — and   ex- 
pressing friendship  and  goodwlU  for  the 
Japanese-American  community) 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Berkeley  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
(Subtitle  II  of  the  Internal  Secxirlty  Act  of 
1960)  provides  that,  dxirlng  periods  of  "In- 
ternal security  emergency",  any  person  who 
probably  will  engage  in,  or  probably  will  con- 
spire with  others  to  "engage  in,  acts  of  es- 
pionage or  sabotage"  can  be  incarcerated  In 
detention  camps;  and 

Whereas,  a  person  detained  under  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  will  not  be  brought 
to  trial  under  law,  but  Instead  will  be  judged 
by  a  Preliminary  Hearing  Officer  and  a  De- 
tention Review  Board,  wherein  the  detainee 
must  prove  his  Innocence  but  the  govern- 
ment is  not  required  to  disclose  evidence  or 
produce  witnesses  to  Justify  the  detention; 
and 

Whereas,  said  procedures  violate  all  con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  protections,  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  and  are  unnecessary 
since  existing  laws  and  procedures  are  avail- 
able and  are  completely  adequate  to  safe- 
guard Internal  sec\irlty;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  law  has  ominous  Implica- 
tions for  the  racial  ethnic  communities  be- 
cause of  past  history  with  particular  relation 
to  the  World  War  n  detention  experience  of 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry,  and 
because  of  its  approach  to  Justice  In  group 
rather  than  Individual  terms,  contrary  to  the 
best  American  traditions. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Berkeley  does  hereby 
declare  its  opposition  to  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act,  Subtitle  n  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960,  and  urges  Its  repeal. 

Further,  resolved,  that  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Berkeley  does  hereby  express  its  sin- 
cere friendship  and  goodwill  toward  the 
Japanese-Americans  In  the  City  of  Berkeley, 
in  the  State  of  California  and  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  wishes  them  continuing 
prosperity  and  success  and  commends  them 
for  their  unyielding  faith  in  America  and  in 
their  triumph  over  wartime  adversiUes. 

Resolution  or  Diocesan  Council 
(A  resolution  supporting  repeal  of  title  n. 

1950    Internal    Security    Axst— Emergency 

Detention  Act  of  1980) 

Whereas  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960 
provides.  In  Title  n,  for  the  Emergency  De- 
tention, under  circumstances  declared  by 
the  President  to  be  an  "Internal  Security 
Emergency",  of  persons  believed  likely  to 


Mtgage  In  or  to  conspire  with  others  to  en- 
gage in  acU  of  treason  or  of  espionage,  and 

Whereas  this  type  of  detention  without  a 
hearing  Is  contrary  to  the  legal  principles  of 
constitutional  government,  and 

Whereas  the  experience  of  this  country 
with  such  a  measure  in  the  Internment  <rf 
Japanese-Americans  In  World  War  n  pro- 
duced results  that  were  lees  than  desirable, 
and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  Senate  and 
House  bills  supporting  the  Repeal  of  Title  II 
(Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1960)  are  pend- 
ing m  Congress,  namely  S.  1872  and  H.B. 
11825,  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  120th  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  California  sup- 
port the  Repeal  of  TlUe  n  (Emergency  De- 
tention Act  of  1960) ,  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1960,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Conven- 
tion urge  the  people  of  the  Diocese  to  write 
their  legislators  In  support  of  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  (S.  1872  and  HJl.  11826)  to 
repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1960. 


RESOLxrriON  or  Club   100,  an  Incorposat 
Association  or  MrMwinm  or  the  100th  In- 
rANTBT  Battalion 

Whereas,  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
from  previous  experience  in  emergency  de- 
tention, recognize  the  danger  of  Sub-Title  IX 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  (Emer- 
gency Detention  Act),  to  the  civil  rights  of 
all  Americans,  and 

Whereas,  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
provides  that,  during  periods  of  "Internal 
seciirity  emergency",  any  person  who  "prob- 
ably will  engage  In,  or  probably  will  consi^re 
with  others  to  engage  In,  acts  of  espionage 
or  of  sabotage"  can  be  Incarcerated  In  deten- 
tion camps,  and 

Whereas,  a  person  detained  under  the  Emer- 
gency DetenUon  Act  will  not  be  brought  to 
trial  under  law,  but  instead  will  be  judged 
by  a  Preliminary  Hearing  Officer  and  a  De- 
tention Review  Board,  where  the  detainee 
must  prove  his  innocence  but  the  govern- 
ment is  not  reqvUred  to  furnish  evidence  or 
witnesses  to  Justify  the  detention;  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Club  100,  an  organization 
comprised  of  World  War  U  veterans  of  the 
100th  Battalion,  442nd  Regiment,  that  Is 
hereby  affirms  it's  opposition  to  Sub-Title  II 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  (Emer- 
gency Detention  Act) ,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  In  conformity  with  its  oppo- 
sition to  said  Sub-Title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960,  that  it  hereby  urges 
the  members  of  the  9l8t  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  repeal  said  Sub- 
Title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960, 
and  be  it  finally 

Resolved  that  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  President  of  the  United  States 

(2)  Honorable  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

(3)  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

(4)  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong 

(5)  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye 

(6)  Representative  Spark  M.  Idatsunaga 

(7)  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink 
Date:  September  10,  1969. 
HoNOLxn.u,  Hawaii. 

Petition  bt  150  Students  at  San  Jose,  Caut., 
High  School 

DXAS  Senator  Inoutx:  We  understood  that 
you  have  Introduced  a  bUl  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  DetenUon  Act.  (TlUe  n  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950).  We  the  un- 
dersigned support  your  leglslatton. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  TlUe  U  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  detenUon 
camps    and    the    indiscriminate    Incarcera- 
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tlon  of  cltlMM.  We  feel  that  there  «•  «»^ 
quate  laws  under  which  persons  commltttag 
Mplonage.  sabotage,  and  other  criminal  acts 
Sat^ttlie  UnltS  SUtes  can  be  brought  to 
iStlce  under  due  process  of  law.  wblch  ^ 
a  right  due  every  American  citizen  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 

There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  certain 
government  agencies  or  authorities  are  cc«a- 
STdering  implementing  the  Emerg^cy  De- 
tention Act  as  a  means  of  quelling  the  forces 
of  dissent  in  the  country. 

We  do  not  want  the  Injustice  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  1940'8  to  reappear. 


PAUL  HOFFMAN— DEDICATED 
WORLD  SERVANT 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Paul  Hoff- 
man has  dedicated  a  niajor  portion  of 
his  life  to  helping  other  people  to  build 
a  better  life  for  themselves.  First  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Marshall  Pl^,  then 
as  Managing  Director  of  the  United  Na- 
Uons  Special  Fund,  and  now  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  UJ^.  D«yelo^'"«°L^^' 
gram,  Mr.  Hoffman  has  fought,  pleaded, 
-Ind  tiajoled  the  more  developed  nations 
-&f  the -world  to  assist  those  that  are  less 
fortunate.  Against  great  odds,  he  has 
succeeded.  Not  that  the  goals  of  world- 
wide development  is  here.  But.  he  has 
managed  to  convince  nations  and  peo- 
ples-developed   and    less    developed- 
that  the  road  to  advancement  and  social 
well-being  Ues  through  the  application 
of  inteUigence,  oommonsense,  hard  worK, 
diligence,  and  a  dedication  to  succeed. 
Paul  Hoffman.  I  suspect,  has  managed  to 
persevere  in  this  endeavor  because  of  i^ 
wnfldence  that  this  approach,  although 
not  always  the  most  dramatic,  is  the  true 
road  to  success.  .       , 

on  November  13,  Mr.  Hoffman,  in  h^ 
capacity  as  Administrator  of  tiie  U^. 
Development  Program,  presented  a  most 
valuable  report  to  the  24th  session  of  tiie 
Cieneral  Assembly  on  P^^*  deyetopment 
efforts  and  tiie  requirements  for  future 
erowth  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
Ws  statement  be  printed  in  tiie  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks 

This  report  outlines  in  excellent  fash- 
ion- The  need  to  view  development  from 
a  total  interdependence  standpoint  m- 
volvlng  all  sectors  and  aspects  of  society : 
the  fact  that  each  nation  is  different  and 
Sust  be  approached  on  an  individuali^d 
basis-  the  interrelationship  of  external 
assistance  and  internal  resources,  pri- 
vate investinent.  trade,  and  multination- 
al contributions;  and  tiie  continued  ap- 
plicability of  older  truths  relatmg  to  the 
ksential  appUcation  of  preinvestinent 
S^ys.  education  and  tiraining  science 
and  twhnology.  infrastructive  develop- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

More  important  tiian  aU  Uiese  other 
factors,  in  my  opinion,  is  tiie  realiza- 
Sn-ably  printed  by  Mr.  Hoffman- 
Siat  we  are  all  togetiier  in  tills  develop- 
ment effort.  The  more  we  help  otoers  to 
develop,  the  greater  our  trade  will  be 
and.  thereby,  ttie  wealtii  of  our  own  Na- 
tion SimUarly,  tiie  more  that  free  txade 
S  permitted  to  exist,  the  better  will  te 
oufabiUty  to  prosper  and  to  help  others. 
Most  essential  of  all,  we  Uve  togetiier  to 
a  small  world.  If  we  are  to  save  our  wotW, 
iSgrow  in  material  and  moral  wealto. 


we  must  work  togetiier  and  help  our 
neighbors.  Contiary  to  a^any  spunous 
reports,  we  as  taxpayers  pay  veiy  Utue 
to  help  otiier  nations.  What  we  do  con- 
tribute will  come  back  to  us  multifold  in 
nUice  security,  and  material  well-being. 
"^evTS  no  objection,  ttie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN,  ADMIN- 
STATEMBNT     »l  UNITED      NATIONS      DK- 

ISTRATOR      OF      THE       UWilio'      *  „ 

VKI.OPMENT  PEOGHAil  ^^  ^«*  Jf "  ^^ 
8ION  OF  THE  GENERAL  A8SEMW.T  SECOND 
COMMrrTEK,    NOVEMBBE    13.    1989 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  ««»  years.  I 
have  had  a  privilege  that  comes  to  '«?  JJ 
men  I  have  worked  at  a  Job  I  thorougmy 
^loy  a  job  that  Is  constantly  changing. 
Snuy^hauenglng    someumes  frust«.t. 

ine  but  always  rewarding— the  Job  of  aa 
mmisi^rlng    an    unprecedented   partnership 
fnr  helDlnd  to  buUd  a  better  world. 

oSrinrtheL  years.  I  have  listened  to  and 
read  what  must  total  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  words  on  the  ^vibject  of  de- 
velopment. Honesty  compels  me  «  co^i*f 
that  I  have  written  and  ^P°^f\'^^''l^^^: 
sands  myself.  One  might  think  It  dWlcuat 
then,  to  find  anything  new  to  f^y  ^^out  the 
topic.  In  truth,  we  must  all  plead  guilty  t° 
having  repeatedly  used,  and  some  might  feel 
o«Jr-used!^the  same  facts  and  the  sarne  ar- 
gumentatlon.  ThU  Is  not  always  so  great  a 
fin  as  It  sounds.  There  are.  after  all.  certain 
truths  about  development  that  not  only  bear 
repeating  but  demand  It. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  th^e  Is 
the  truth  that  the  first  development  decide 
has  been  a  decade  of  successful  achievement. 
I  know  that  this  point  of  view  Is  not  uni- 
versally accepted.  But  I  also  remember  that 
in  1961.  when  the  achievement  of  an  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  of  5%  by  1970  ^jet  as 
a  goal  for  the  developing  countries.  Itwas  re- 
garded as  over-optlmlstlc.  That  growth  rate 
has  essentially  been  achieved.  Purthermore. 
It  is  even  slightly  higher  than  the  average 
growth  rate  achieved  In  the  more  advwiced 
nations.  There  Is.  however,  another  side  to 
this  development  story.  The  rate  of  popula- 
tion  increase   in   developing   countries   has 
been  about  2.5  per  cent,  so  that  the  rate  oi 
erowth  of  Income  per  head  has  been  held 
down  to  approximately  2.5  per  cent.  In  the 
more  advanced  countries,  where  the  annual 
population  increase  was  considerably  smaller, 
about  1.2  per  cent,  the  growth  rate  of  per 
capita   Incomes   was   close   to   3.7   per   cent 
Clearly,  most  developing  countries  are  faced 
vrtth   a  population   explosion   which   has   a 
most  serious  Impact  on  personal  incomes 

The  fact  that  the  average  economic  growth 
rate  for  the  developing  countries  has  reached 
5  per  cent  should  not  conceal  the  fact  tn^t 
in  many  countries  It  is  still  far  too  low.  The 
average  of  5  per  cent  resulted  from  substan- 
tial growth  rates  In  a  number  of  countries- 
ranging  from  6  per  cent  to  as  high  as  10 
per  cent.  One  significant  fact  about  couiitrtes 
with  very  high  growth  rates  Is  that  in  al- 
most every  case  the  flow  of  external  resources 
to  them  was  considerably  higher  than  to 
those  countries  with  much  lower  growth 
rates.  With  such  strong  evidence  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  Impact  of  external  resources 
we  may  weU  ask  ourselves  why  they  are  not 
provided  on  a  larger  and  wider  scale. 

There  Is  more,  however,  to  the  success 
story  of  the  1960s  than  mere  statistics.  For 
example,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  attitudes  of  ofttclals  In  the  develop- 
ing countries.  No  longer  Is  there  any  trace 
of  the  feeling  that  independence  assvures  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  TTiere^. 
rather,  recognition  of  the  fact  that  thwe 
goals  can  only  be  achieved  ^y  much  hard 
work  and  sacrifice.  There  Is  recognition  too 


that  while  external  assistance  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  In  the  economic  and  80f»»l  ad- 
v^ncement  of  the  low-Income  countries,  It  U 
It  the  same  time  a  limited  role.  It  cannot  be 
over^^n  that  between  80  and  86  percent 
of  the  resources  for  development  must  come 
from  within  the  developing  countries  them- 

^l!&  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
too  that  in  the  decade  of  the  'eos  there  have 
a^  been  some  changes  of  attitude  on  the 
nart  of  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  respon- 
slbUlty  for  administering  assistance  pro- 
SSes.  While  certain  of  our  early  be  lefs 
have  been  strengthened,  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  undergone  great  change 

Looking  backward,  we  did  not  fully  take 
into  account  the  mter-dependence  of  all  eco- 
nomic and  social  sectors.  For  example,  suc- 
Sul  industrial  development  often  cannot 
take  place  without  development  of  tbe  offn- 
cultural  sector  as  well.  For  a  ^untry  does 
not  industrialize  by  building  factories:  mar- 
kets  must  be  built.  And  since  f«mlng  ^- 
malns  by  far  the  largest  source  of  Income 
and  purchasing  power  for  the  People  of  devel- 
oping countries,  agricultural  growth  and  ta- 
creased  farm  productivity  and.  Incomes  are 
indlsnensable  to  industrialization. 

Both  agricultural  and  industrial  growth 
arfclearly  dependent  In  turn,  on  growth  In 
tran^p^  power  production,  education 
traming  public  health  facilities  and  a  great 
manv  other  factors.  Indeed,  this  kind  of  In- 
^r-dependence  permeates  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  development  process. 

Nor  did  we  fully  take  Into  account-m 
196^how  important  It  was  to  plan  a  devel- 
inm^t  programme  that  gave  due  regard  to 
tir^Bere^  Institutions,  traditions  mores 
and  values  of  the  developing  nations  We 
Teamed  that  there  could  not  ^^fJ^^^J°^, 
be  a  standardized  programme  for  ^nodernl 
zatlon  that  would  apply  to  every  countir. 
w«  learned  rather,  that  assistance  should 
J^  sraTmmistered  that  It  would  help  keep 
?he  world  safe  for  diversity.  Oner^^not 
this  change  of  thinking  has  been  the  de- 
cision to  enlarge  the  field  organization  of  the 

S^o^^^We^aTcenrth^oXS^^^^ 

toow  ?he  Sople  and%he  officials  of  that 
rrtrJ^^dVfeconomlc  and  social  e^^^^^^^^^^ 

rmadeTh  t^U  enabrour^sslstance  to 
hel^sp^  the  development  process. 

we  believed  In  1960  that  the  underlying 
cauJ^  of  mu^  of  the  poverty  and  misery  in 
the^orld  was  not  due  to  lack  of  physlca^ 

Ten  iLs  «««.  "e  "«"•"<'  ""'  !«!»»«•' 
S^-irS.e^ntproT^s^n« 

-rb  ^tLe^SoVenT  T^S^'^ 
^^rces^^ecade  o?the  "eOs  has  validated 
tWs  brilef^d  the  TJNDP  has  assisted  70  pre- 
investment  projects  which  have  Influenced 
d^JecS  or  otherwise,  reported  Investment 
coStments  of  an  estimated  $3  billion. 

Ten  years  ago.  we  were  convinced  that  the 
natural  resources  of  a  country  could  be  ex- 
ploited successfully  only  If  the  Pe°Ple  of  the 
^untry  were  educated  and  trained  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  pre 
sented  themselves.  The  decade  of  the  60s 
has  done  nothing  to  shake  this  conviction 
and  the  UNDP  has  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  260  training  Institutions  of  various 
kinds  Which  have  provided  both  short  and 
long-term  Instructional  courses  to  more  than 


300  000  men  and  women  In  the  low-lncMne 
countries.  Further,  many  existing  educa- 
tional and  uamlng  Institutions  have  been 
strengthened  with  UNDP  help.  And  many 
thousands  of  counterparts  are  benefiting 
from  on-the-job  training  being  given  by  the 
more  than  8,000  international  experts  work- 
ing on  UNDP-asslsted  projects  throughout 
the  developing  world  this  year. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  believed  that  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  related  agencies  should  be 
used  as  executing  agencies  for  special  fund- 
assisted  projects,  even  though  at  that  time 
their  fleld  experience  had  been  largely  limited 
to  smaller  technical  assistance  operations. 
Acting  on  that  belief  the  UNDP  governing 
council  to  date  has  approved  1,075  major 
ore-investment  projects  calling  for  total  ex- 
pendltures  of  over  $2 'A  billion,  of  which  al- 
most $l'/2  billion  are  being  supplied  by  the 
recipient  countries  themselves.  I  am  pleased 
to  report,  moreover,  that  the  performance  of 
the  executing  agencies  has  become  Increas- 
ingly effective  during  the  course  of  the  dec- 
ade of  the  '60a.  Further,  we  are  convinced 
that  as  a  result  of  the  forthcoming  study 
of  the  United  Nations  system  capacity,  still 
greater  efficiency,  enlarged  capabilities  and 
steadily  Improved  coordination  will  be 
achieved  In  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  had  the  hope  that  science 
and  technology  had  much  to  contribute  to 
the  development  process.  Today  we  know 
with  certainty  that  this  contribution  can  be 
spectacular.  In  every  area  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  pre-lnvestment  activity,  ad- 
vances In  methodology  and  technology  have 
already  demonstrated  their  worth  and,  in 
addition,  have  held  out  the  promise  of  even 
greater  returns  In  the  years  to  come.  This  Is 
true  m  education  and  training.  In  Industry, 
forestry,  fishing,  the  development  of  water 
resources,  public  health.  In  petroleum  and 
other  mineral  exploration.  In  meteorology  and 
m  the  application  of  nuclear  energy. 

But  the  most  significant  and  most  dra- 
matic advances  have  taken  place  In  the 
agricultural  sector.  Here,  the  term  "Green 
Revolution"  is  neither  figurative  nor  fanciful, 
but  based  on  present  actuality.  Some  months 
ago  for  example,  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate m  several  days  of  meetings  In  Bellaglo, 
Italy,  attended  by  some  of  the  leading  agrl- 
culttiral  scientists  In  the  world.  I  came  away 
convinced  that  the  technology  Is  avaUable 
now  to  double  world  food  production  within 
the  next  10  to  15  years.  I  was  also  persuaded 
that  there  Is  in  the  making  the  technology 
through  which  It  will  soon  be  possible  to  In- 
crease substantially  the  protein-content  of 
cereals  and  legumes.  The  ability  to  add  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  protein  to  basic  foods 
would  literally  be  a  world-shaking  event,  for 
by  conservative  estimates.  300  million  chil- 
dren betwen  the  ages  of  2  and  5  now  face 
Uvea  of  stunted  physical  and  mental  growth 
due  to  the  present  lack  of  protein  In  their 
diets. 

In  line  with  the  UNDP-s  Increasing  confi- 
dence in  the  potential  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  In  this  area,  we  propose 
to  extend  our  activities  In  basic  research  by 
assUtlng  a  project  with  potentially  global 
effects.  It  will  Involve  Intensified  research 
and  training  In  the  cultivation  of  Improved 
strains  of  maize  with  high  nutritional  value, 
exceptional  yield-potential,  and  strong  dis- 
ease-resistance. The  fundamental  objective 
of  this  project  Is  to  extend  the  use  of  these 
Improved  varieties  throughout  a  large  part 
of  the  underdeveloped  world. 

The  evidence  of  spectacular  technological 
progress  that  was  provided  by  man's  success- 
ful moon-landing  Is  paying  other  dividends 
here  on  earth.  One  of  the  most  exciting  half- 
hours  I  have  spent  In  months,  for  example, 
was  with  a  man  heading  a  company  that  em- 
ploys several  of  the  scientists  Involved  In 
that  recent  space  venture.  Their  specialty  1b 
photography.  They  claim  to  have  developed  a 


new  method  for  "photographing"  the  earth- 
surface  from  high  altitudes  which  will  en- 
able them  to  locate  and  identify  geological 
structures  where  raw  materials  lying  be- 
neath the  land  or  even  under  the  seas  might 
be  found.  ThU  hlgh-altltude  reconnaissance, 
can  reveal  promising  areas  for  follow-up  ex- 
ploration and  may  prove  to  be  an  Important 
additional  tool  in  the  search  for  metallic 
minerals,  petroleum,  underground  water- 
virtually  an  entire  catalogue  of  untouched 
resources.  Significantly,  too,  thU  process 
holds  the  promise  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
many  resource  surveys  and  of  cutting  In 
half  the  time  presently  required. 

Mans  efforts  In  space  are  providing  other 
benefits  as  well.  Within  three  years,  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  man-made  star  of  Its  kind 
will  be  relaying  to  the  Indian  sub-continent 
educational  television  programs  as  well  as 
Instruction  on  modern  farming  practices,  dis- 
ease prevention  and  birth  control.  In  fact, 
the  entire  educational  field  Is  on  the  verge 
of  Its  own  revolution  thanks  to  advances 
in  computer  techniques,  audiovisual  devices 
and  Improved  teaching  methods. 

Applied  research  and  technology  have  al- 
ready, of  course;  many  contributions  to  their 
credit.  Among  the  results  of  work  UNDP 
has  supported  In  this  area  during  the  past 
decade.  I  might  mention,  Just  by  way  of 
Illustration,  such  things  as  the  discovery  by 
the  Indian  Institute  of  Petrolevim  of  a 
method  for  extracting  from  low-grade  kero- 
sene a  substance  highly  valuable  to  the 
plastics  and  fibre  Industries  .  .  the  de- 
velopment in  Iran  on  a  laboratory  scale  of 
a  process  for  recovering  up  to  98  percent  of 
the  zinc  oxide  content  of  low-grade  ores  .  .  . 
and  successful  experiments  In  Yugoslavia 
with  radiation — induced  mutations  In  plant- 
breeding  which  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  hlgh-yleldlng  and  disease-re- 
sistant strains  of  some  important  staple 
crops.  These  achievements  were  part  of  a 
successful  beginning  In  the  fleld  of  applied 
research  and  technology— a  beglimlng  that 
allows  us  to  look  forward  to  a  significant 
Increase  In  the  pace  of  development  progress 
in  the  '70s. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  sum  up  this  brief 
assessment  of  the  first  development  decade 
by  saying  that.  In  my  opinion,  never  in  any 
ten  years  of  human  history  has  so  much 
progress  been  made  In  the  achievement  of 
a  better  utilization  of  the  material  and  hu- 
man resources  of  this  planet.  And  may  I  add, 
at  the  same  time,  that  never  before  has  It 
been  so  clear  as  to  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  bring  about  more  rapid  economic 
and  social  progress. 

Earlier,  I  stated  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  development  rested  on  the  de- 
veloping nations  themselves.  This  was  not, 
however.  Intended  to  understate  the  great 
Importance  of  trade,  or  the  vital  role  of  ex- 
ternal assistance.  To  put  this  question  of 
development  assistance  aa  simply  and  di- 
rectly as  possible,  the  volume  shoiUd  be  at 
least  doubled  and  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
recently  Issued  report  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Development,  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  world  bank  and  with  the 
right  honorable  Lester  Pearson  as  chairman, 
clearly  supports  this  view. 

TTie  Pearson  Commission  Report  makes  a 
number  of  outstanJlng  recommendations  aU 
of  which  merit  most  serious  consideration. 
The  report  suggests,  for  example,  that  the 
fiow  of  development  aid  be  Increased  as 
quickly  as  possible — and  by  no  later  than 
X975 — to  a  figure  equalling  1  per  cent  of  the 
wealthier  countries'  gross  national  products. 
Another  recommendation  suggests  that  by  no 
later  than  1975,  seven-tenths  of  this  fiow 
should  be  In  the  form  of  official  development 
assistance.  This  second  recommendation  Is  of 
great  significance.  It  could  result  In  a  much 
more  equitable  sharing  of  the  aid  burden 
among  the  tax  payers  of  don<«  nations.  It 


could  also  stimulate  increased  iwlvate  Invest- 
ments becavise,  generally,  private  Investment 
strongly  favours  countries  with  good  schools, 
good  hospitals,  modern  roads,  a  competent 
civil  service  and  other  important  public  fa- 
cilities. Such  facilities  must  be  financed  from 
public  sources. 

A  third  most  gratifying  recommendation  o« 
the  Pearson  Commission  calls  for  doubling, 
by  1975.  that  part  of  official  aid  flows  which  Is 
channelled  through  multilateral  organiza- 
tions. This  would  mean  an  increase  from  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  to  20  per  cent— and  I 
need  not,  before  this  body,  go  Into  any  detail 
on  the  significance  of  that  proposal. 

But  perhaps  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  comment  on  an  all  too  prevalent  mis- 
understanding about  how  much  the  present 
level  of  aid  actually  costs  the  tax  payers  of 
the  donor  nations.  As  of  now,  aid  figures  re- 
ported m  the  press  and  other  mass  commu- 
nication media  often  give  the  gross  amount 
and  this  distorts  the  picture  of  the  tax  pay- 
ers" aid  burden.  It  does  not  separate  from  the 
total,  private  investments,  bankable  loans 
granted  on  commercial  terms  or  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  so-called  "soft  loans".  Nor  does 
It  make  allowance  for  repatriation  of  com- 
mercial profits,  Interest  payments  and  simi- 
lar Items  of  counter-flow.  Thus,  for  example. 
It  must  have  seemed  to  most  donor  country 
citizens  that  the  total  tax  burden  for  aid 
came  to  mare  than  $12  billion  In  1968; 
whereas  I  personally  estimate  that  the  leal 
figure  was  around  $4  billion. 

The  Pearson  Commission  report  also  rec- 
ommends as  a  minimum  target  for  the  19708 
an  ann\ial  economic  growth  rate  of  at  least  6 
per  cent  for  the  developing  countries.  Doubt- 
less, the  General  Assembly  will  consider  this 
recommendation  as  well  as  others — particu- 
larly that  of  the  Committee  for  Development 
Planning— vrtien  It  sets  Its  own  annual  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  target  for  the  developing 
countries  in  the  '70s. 

Undoubtedly,  a  global  target  Is  of  genuine 
value  In  setting  general  standards  for  devel- 
oping country  efforts  and  providing  a  degree 
of  psychological  Impetus.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  stimulating  action  In  a  given  coun- 
try, the  most  important  moving  force  for  eco- 
nomic i^d  social  progress  Is  a  national  target 
set  by  that  country's  officials  and  worked  out 
m  detail  on  the  basis  of  that  country's  own 
pressing  needs,  Its  own  most  promising  op- 
portunities and  Its  own  available  resources. 
The  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gramme, for  Its  part,  has  been  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  whole  process  of  helping  gov- 
ernments plan  for  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement. For  m  addition  to  the  scores  of 
planning  projects  large  and  small  which  the 
tJNDP  has  supported  In  Individual  countries 
throughout  the  world,  our  programme  has 
also  provided  major  assistance  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  African,  Asian  and  LaUn 
American  Regional  Planning  Institutes. 

Perhaps  It  Is  only  natural  that  the  subject 
of  development  planning  is  very  much  on  all 
our  minds  as  the  start  of  the  second  devel- 
opment decade  approaches.  There  are  many 
who  feel  that  too  much  time  and  effort  have 
gone  into  high-level  theorizing  of  which  per- 
haps far  too  little  has  been  translated  Into 
the  pick  and  shovel  work  of  actually  getUng 
things  moving.  Yet  If  one  looks  back  to  the 
concepts  behind  development  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1960s,  one  can  see  what  a 
necessary  and  useful  evolution  has  taken 
place  In  the  fleld  of  development  planning. 
There  has  been,  for  example,  a  significant 
trend  away  from  an  approach  characterized 
by  individual  projects  viewed  In  Isolation. 
Emphasis  now  is  on  the  more  realistic  con- 
cept of  coordinated,  sequential  development 
activities  presented  as  an  adaptable.  Inte- 
grated programme.  Today,  also,  the  necessity 
for  national,  regional  and  even  a  degree  of 
global  programming  Is  taken  for  granted — 
so  much  so  that  we  sometHnes  forget  Just 
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bow  much  the  lack  of  such  .P~BJ«f>5?iS* 
co6t  in  terms  of  wasted  ^anctog^e  dl«d- 
natton  of  scarce  resources,  bitter  bataes 
Smong  competing  prlorittes  and  loss  of  that 
nreclous  commodity,  time. 
^TbXB  brings  me.  Mr.  President,  to  the  final 
points  I  wo^d  Uke  to  make.  I  have  P^e'lo"^ 
rtated  that  in  planning  a  development  pro- 
S^e  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the 
ttadltlons,  institutions  and  values  of  the  de- 
veloping country  m  question.  I  cannot  ov«r- 
iSphSLe  this.  But  It  IS  l^POJflWe  to  mod- 
en^  a  country  without  effecUng  chwigee— 
some  quite  radical,  some  e'«°J"«'ol""^?^, 
Theee  Changes  will  be  accepted  P';oyl'»«»«d 
need  for  them  Is  adequately  explained  and 
S^onstrated;  yet  It  Is  a  painful  Pr^^^ 
anyone  of  us.  I  think,  can  r**^°f^^^^l^. 
only  to  recaU  Incidents  from  the  hlB^ry  of 
virtually  every  country  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  change— no  matter  how  reportedly  bene- 
flclal-ls  always  regarded  with  a  measure  of 
suspicion  and  sometanee  even  fear. 

Thus  when  we  encourage  a  peasant,  whose 
life  UteraUy  depends  on  the  success  oi  a 
single  crop,  to  use  new  seeds  or  new  farming 
methods,  we  must  recognise  that  we  axe 
oresentlng  him  with  a  dllBcult  choice.  The 
same  Is  true  when  a  couple  Is  asked  to  prac- 
tice family  planning  when  the  very  concept 
may*  conflict  with  what  they  have  believed 
'  in  ffWifl  childhood.  Or  when  It  comes  to  con- 
vincing local  merchants  of  the  advantages  of 
long-term  investments  when  In  their  country 
an  immediate  high  profit  has  always  been  the 
goal  of  any  business  enterprise. 

Changing  such  fundameiytal  feeUngs  and 
many  others  like  them  takes  time  and  tact, 
patience  and  understandmg.  It  also  requires 
tbt)  use  of  modem  motivational  and  educa- 
tional techniques— with  full  sensitivity  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  wlU  give  up  something  or 
value  unless  he  can  be  shown  and  convinced 
that  he  is  getting  something  of  greater  value 
in  return  Many  UNDP-asslated  projects  ut- 
terly depend  on  local  attitudes  for  their  suc- 
cess, consequently,  after  long  and  serious 
study  UNDP  Is  now  fostering  what  we  caU 
"nroject  support  communication".  The  name 
erolalns  the  purpose— to  help  governments 
of  the  developing  countries  create  under- 
standing of.  involvement  In  and  support  for 
UNDP-asslsted  work  by  those  of  their  peo- 
ple who  are  directly  affected  by  that  work. 

There  Is  not  only  a  need  for  Intensified  In- 
formational activities  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries but— If  anything— a  far  greater  need  in 
the  Industrially  advanced  countries. 

Behind  this  rather  poUte  way  of  putting 
things  stands  a  hard  fact  which  must  be 
faced— the  fact  that  cUl  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  speeding  development  have  to 
some  extent  failed  in  a  major  responslblUty. 
We  have  failed  to  commimlcate  effectively 
something    we   ourselves   know— that    what 
helps    the    developtag    countries   helps   the 
whole   world.   We   have   failed   to   convince 
enough  people  that  development  aid  Is  not 
charity  but  a  sound  Investment  In  global 
peace  and  progress.  We  have  failed  to  get 
across  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  major  donor 
countries  the  truth  that   their  future  de- 
pends on  the  achievement  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
banding  world  economy.  We  have  signally 
failed  to  tell  the  full  story  of  what  aid  and 
self-help  have  achieved  and  how  vital  mount- 
ing success  Is  to  aU  countries,  rich  and  poor. 
Theee  faUures  are  not  Irreversible.  Just  as 
I  have  never  doubted  that  the  developing 
countries    would    make   whatever   sacrifices 
were  necessary  to  win  their  war  on  poverty 
and  poverty  of  opportunity,  so  I  still  do  not 
doubt  that  the  wealthier  nations  wlU  con- 
tinue to  be  firm  allies  In  that  fight.  The  fact 
that  UNDP  resources  for  1970  wlU  be  the  larg- 
est for  any  single  year  In  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations  encourages  us  to  beUeve  that 
before  too  long  we  wlU  be  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  meet  a  greater  niunber  of  legitimate 
requests  for  assistance  from  the  United  Na- 
tions system. 
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The  case  for  speeding  <»«^«1'»P"?=;*.„"' 
strong  and  good,  for  It  U  t^<*»  .1?»\?^- 
kind  and  sxu-ely  must  succeed.  Indeed,  If  it  is 
argued  effectively— with  cold  facts,  y«.  but 
alK>  with  warm  and  generoua  '^°^-^'^' 
1ST.  President.  I  think  It  can  J»nlly;»|l- ^o 
greater  task  faces  us  as  we  «»^'^'  ^* 
Second  development  decade-*  period  which 
could  see  the  greatest  forward  surge  that 
the  community  of  man  has  ever  known 
toward  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  for 
every  child  bom  on  this  planet. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  LAW  SCHOOL 
PAPER  WRITES  ABOUT  S.  9 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  15.  1969.  I  introduced  S.  9. 
a  biU  to  create  a  commission  to  com- 
pensate victims  of  crime  in  certain  areas 
under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

On  October  31.  1969.  Sui  Juris,  the 
newspaper  of  Boston  College  Law  School, 
published  an  informative  discussion  of 
the  bill,  which  I  think  wiU  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entiUed  "Victims  of  Violent 
Crimes,"  written  by  Bruce  Chasan.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VicTucB  OF  Violent  Crimes 
(By  Bmce  Chasan) 

"A  violent  crime  against  the  person  oc- 
curs—perhaps assaint,  murder,  or  rape  or 
maUclous  disfiguration— and  the  attacker  is 
apprehended.  What  takes  place?  The  at- 
tacker may  receive  legal  counsel,  psychiatric 
examinations  and  treatment,  hospitalization, 
food  clothing,  and  even  vocational  tralntog 
or  an  education— all  paid  for  by  the  State. 
Yet  the  victim,  whose  life  may  have  been 
turned  to  chaos  or  even  destroyed  by  ^e 
crime,  will  more  than  likely  be  Ignored.  The 
only  way  he  can  collect  reimbursement  for 
medical  bills,  lost  wages,  or  other  expense 
Is  to  sue  his  attacker— a  process  which 
brings  highly  dubious  results." 

With  the  above  words.  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  (D.  Texas)  Introduced  S.  9,  the 
"Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act  or 
1969."  (15  January  1969  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, p.  793.)   TO  date  It  has  not  seen  any 

The  bUl  would  create  a  commission  to 
handle  the  claims  of  the  victims  of  violent 
crimes  residing  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  federally  administered  territories. 
In  tum.  the  commission  would  be  able  to 
award  up  to  $25,000  In  compensation.  Such 
an  award  would  not  be  construed  to  have 
any  bearing  on  the  gtUlt  or  Innocence  of  an 
accused  suspect. 

Sen  Yarborough  has  been  concemed  for 
some  time  about  this  paradox  of  American 
Justice  whereby  the  rights  of  the  criminal 
are  zealously  guarded  while  the  Innocent 
victim  gets  nothing.  "When  society  faUs, 
the  Senator  says.  "In  Its  assumed  duty  to 
protect  Its  citizens,  society  ought  to  have 
the  responslbUlty  of  compensating  the  In- 
nocent  victim   for   his   personal    gain    and 

"^Plve  states— Massachusetts.  California.  New 
York.  Maryland,  and  HawaU— have  enacted 
legislation  of  this  type. 


first  use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  we«x>ns.  The  President  also 
announced  that  he  would  sutoilt  for 
Senate  ratlflcatlon  the  Geneva  protocol 
of  1925,  which  prohibits  the  first  use  of 
polscn  gases  and  bacteriological  weapons. 
It  is  significant  that  President  Nixon 
has  taken  these  initiatives  just  as  the 
Soviet-American  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks  are  underway.  I  hope  that 
his  decisions  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  will  herald  a  new  era.  when  na- 
tions, understanding  the  futility  of  mass 
destrucUon,  wlU  mutually  agree  to  limit 
the  weapwis  they  possess. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CBW 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
world  had  cause  to  rejoice  last  we* 
when  President  Nixon  announced  that 
the  United  States  would  renounce  the 
use  of  lethal  biological  weapons  and  the 


THE  DEAN  OP  HARVARD  GOES 
SOUTH 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Parade  magazine  supplement  of  the 
Birmingham  News  and  other  Sunday 
papers  of  November  30, 1969,  contains  an 
interesting  article  entitled  "The  Dean  of 
Harvard  Goes  South."  writtoi  by  GO 
Puchs.  It  is  a  story  of  the  work  of  John 
Monro,  who.  in  the  spring  of  1967.  left 
his  position  as  dean  of  Harvard  College 
to  become  director  of  freshman  studies 
and  an  English  teacher  at  Miles  College, 
an  unaccredited,  all-black  coUege  in 
Birmingham.  Because  I  beUeve  that  Sen- 
ators and  other  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  find  this  a  most  in- 
teresting story.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Dean  or  Harvakd  Goes  South 
(By  Gil  Puchs) 

Birmingham,  Ala.— In  the  spring  of  1967. 
John  Monro,  then  54.  Dean  of  Harvard, 
Americas  richest,  oldest  and  most  prestigious 
college,  announced  he  was  leaving  to  go  to 
Miles    College,    an    unaccredited,    all-black 

school  here.  ,.    m. 

It  Is  a  long  way  from  Cambridge  to  Bir- 
mingham—but It  is  even  farther  from  Har- 
^urd  to  Miles.  Harvard  has  13.000  predomi- 
nantly white  students  who  represent  the 
most  educated  and  elite  student  body  In  the 
country.  It  boasts  a  faculty  of  7000,  and  an 
endowment  of  more  than  *1  billion. 

Miles  has  1100  black  students,  a  faculty  of 
70  and  an  endowment  of  $300,000. 

Why  did  Monro  leave  his  position  as  Dean 
of  Harvard  CoUege  to  become  director  ol 
freshman  studies  and  an  English  teacher  at 
Miles? 

■por  Monro  the  answer  Is  simple:  "Miles  Is 
the  way  of  the  future  as  far  as  this  country 
Is  concerned.  The  future  of  education  U  not 
at  highly  selective  colleges  like  Harvard  or 
Yale  but  here  at  Miles  where  we  admit  every- 
one with  a  high  school  diploma.  And  the  kids 
In  the  bottom  half  of  the  class  do  weU.  This 
tells  me  that  there  are  many  kids,  all  across 
the  covmtry.  who  can  do  well  In  college  but 
who  aren't  getting  the  chance. 

"Harvard  and  Yale  are  caught  up  In  sraae 
categorical  game  of  numbers  and  grades.  The 
Individual  never  gets  a  chance.  This  problem 
Is  most  tragic  and  urgent  In  the  black  com- 
munity."   

MISSED  OPPOBTTTNrriES 

The  sUver-halred  Monro  Is  quick  to  cite 
that  only  16  percent  of  black  youth  In  the 
South  actually  attend  coUege.  The  figure  for 
whites  Is  50  percent. 

"This  means,"  he  explains,  "that  some  78,- 
000  black  young  men  and  women  each  year, 
with  coUege  ability,  do  not  get  to  coUege 
simply  because  they  are  black. 


"We  can  do  a  heU  of  a  lot  for  these  kids, 
and  the  proof  Is  going  to  come  at  Miles." 

Monro  directs  freshman  studies  and  teaches 
two  freshman  EngUsh  courses  at  MUes,  where 
his  U  not  an  easy  Job.  Alabama  spends  about 
$400  a  year  per  pupil,  and  as  a  result,  fresh- 
men at  Miles,  having  completed  their  first 
la  years  of  school,  possess  on  the  average 
the   language    and   math    sklUs    of    nlnth- 

"I  like  teaching  and  working  with  the 
currtcultun,"  Monro  says.  "I  figured  that  one 
contribution  I  could  make  would  be  to  make 
EngUsh  teaching  and  reading  simple  and 
functional."  «_,.,. 

Monro  credits  his  ablUty  as  an  EngUsh 
teacher  to  his  training  as  a  Journalist.  After 
graduating  from  Harvard  In  1935  (where  he 
started  a  rival  paper  to  the  established  Crim- 
son), he  began  a  stint  as  a  newspaper  re- 
porter on  the  old  Boston  Transcript.  He 
served  as  an  officer  In  the  Navy  during  World 
War  n.  After  the  war  he  "took  six  months 
off  wrote  the  great  American  novel,  tore  It 
up',  and  went  to  work  at  Harvard  as  assistant 
director  of  veterans'  programs. 
RAPm  advancement 
He  soon  progressed  to  assistant  to  the  pro- 
vost and  then  to  director  of  financial  aid. 

In  1957  President  Nathan  Pusey  asked 
Monro  to  become  Dean  of  Harvard  College. 
HU  duties  Included  overseeing  many  student 
activities,  ranging  from  dormitory  and  ath- 
letic programs  to  academic  stendards  and 
discipline.  ,      ,„„ 

Monro's  Journey  to  Miles  began  In  1962 
when  Harvard  sent  him  to  Miami  to  observe 
a  meeting  of  an  association  of  black  teachers. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  Dr.  Lucius  Pitta,  the 
black  president  of  the  association  who  had 
lust  become  president  of  Miles.  Pitts  In- 
vited Monro  to  visit  Miles  and  he  did  so  In 
the  summer  of  1963. 

The  next  slimmer  Pitts  Invited  Monro 
down  to  run  a  summer  skills  workshop.  Dur- 
ing the  next  school  year  Monro  says  he  "was 
putting  m  every  free  minute  and  then  some 
down  here  at  MUee." 

Monro  realized  he  had  to  make  a  choice. 
"This  was  the  time  that  tensions  were  rising 
In  the  Harvard  community.  Berkeley  had 
just  happened  and  I  realized  I  Just  couldn't 
do  both.  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind. 

"After  that  It  was  simple.  I  decided  to 
drop  Harvard.  My  Job  there  dldnt  relate 
to  what  I  wanted  to  do.  namely  opening  up 
equal  opportiinlty.  Miles  was  doing  It;  Har- 
vard wasn't." 

Monro  says  he  knew  time  was  growing 
short.  "I'm  56."  he  says.  "I'm  In  the  cancer 
and  heart  attack  range.  If  I  vrant  to  do  any- 
thing. I've  got  about  ten  years.  I'm  old 
enough  to  know  that  you  can't  change  the 
world,  but  you  can  give  It  a  heave." 

THE  MONET  TRAP 

Monro  says  he  enjoyed  his  stay  at  Harvard 
but  has  no  time  for  "sentimental  reprices. 

•Our  society  has  a  great  many  traps,  he 
says.  "Once  you  start  orienting  your  life 
around  the  expectations  of  pay.  family, 
neighborhood,  swimming  pools,  status,  then 
you're  done— you've  given  your  Ufe  over  to 

the  trap. 

"Havard  Is  a  great  fur-Uned  trap— Its  one 
of  the  best.  But  that's  a  lousy  way  to  decide 
how  you're  going  to  spend  your  life.  It's  what 
you  do  with  your  hours  that's  Important. 

Monro  has  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  older  college  professors  and  administra- 
tors telling  of  their  dissatisfactions  and  ask- 
ing his  advice.  "I  tell  them  to  come  on  down, 
the  water's  fine,"  he  says. 

Living  and  teaching  In  the  black  commu- 
nity of  Birmingham,  says  Monro,  has  brought 
him  closer  to  the  reaUtles  of  American  Ufe. 

WORKING  STUDENTS 

Most  Of  the  students  at  Miles  come  from 
poverty-ridden  homes.  SUty  percent  ot^^ 
students'  famlUes  make  less  than  $6000  a 


year.  ahJd  70  percent  make  l»m  than  WOOO. 
^^ntrast.  80  percent  of  «>"•«••*"<»«?*• 
in  the  U.S.  at  large  come  from  I"np~^,^ 
incomes  above  $6000.  Only  3  percent  of  MUM 
students  can  afford  to  pay  all  their  expensM. 
$700  for  tuition  and  $700  for  room  and  board. 
Most  of  them  have  to  work  40  hours  a  week 
in  addition  to  going  to  school 

Miles  U  only  one  of  89  black  colleges  which 
together  produce  over  half  of  all  black  college 
graduates  every  year.  Monro  sees  these  col- 
leges as  a  necessity.  "Fifteen  years  after  the 
famous  Brown  desegration  decision,  only  a 
percent  of  the  undergradautes  in  big  puWlcly 
supported  universities  are  black  students.  It 
Is  a  dismal  record  and  It  Is  not  going  to  get 

better  m  a  h\irry.  k-^.,,.- 

"Black  coUeges  are  here  to  stay  because, 

poor  as  they  are,  they  are  performing  a  crtti- 

caJ  function  as  educational  institutions  and 

as  centers  of  community  strength." 

The  need  for  Miles  Is  clear.  Jim  WlUlams, 
young,  black.  Columbia-educated  assistant  to 
the  president,  points  out:  "Birmingham  U  40 
percent  black.  There  are  four  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  In  Birmingham  and  Belles  is 
the  only  black  one.  If  MUes  closed,  90  per- 
cent  of  the  black  kids  In  Birmingham  could 
just  forget  It."  .  . 

MUes  also  serves  as  a  vltol  center  oi 
strength  for  the  black  community.  It  has 
brought  a  number  of  government  programs 
to  the  black  conununlty  including  Vista. 
Head  Start  and  the  manpower  program.  In 
addition.  It  has  started  programs  to  CTase 
adiUt  UUteracy  and  to  assUt  black  elected 

officials.  ,   „,.„*. 

"We  have  a  serious  awareness  of  what 
Miles  means  to  the  black  community." 
Monro  says.  'Institutional  strength  Is  easy 
to  take  for  granted  In  white  society  where 
there  are  many  big  institutions  Uke  Harvard 
and  General  Motors.  But  In  the  black  com- 
munity, where  there  are  very  few  of  them. 
MUes  becomes  very  Important."  _ 

Founded  In  1907.  Miles  was.  until  Pitts 
time  a  very  small  conservative,  church- 
oriented  school  dedicated  to  turning  out.  as 
one  student  says,  "teachers  and  preachers. 

Pitts  came  to  Miles  and  In  eight  years 
doubled  the  student  body,  increased  the 
annual  budget  from  $300,000  to  $2.7  mlUlon. 
added  five  new  buildings  and  recruited  peo- 
ple Uke  Monro,  w.,^. 
Uke  many  other  black  colleges.  MUes 
foremost  problem  Is  economic  survival.  "We 
have  very  little  endowment,  very  Uttie  in- 
flow from  studente  and  no  other  solid  con- 
stituency from  which  to  obtain  additional 
funds  "  development  officer  Denny  Belgle.  a 
white  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  polnte  out. 

STRINGS   ATTACHED 


black  oonsclousnees  has  ImmgM  It  another 
set  of  problems. 

"Black  colleges  are  In  transition. '  Arrtng- 
ton  says,  "we're  no  longer  trying  to  ape  white 
colleges.  We're  helping  to  accelerate  the  stu- 
dent's appreciation  of  black^ culture." 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  arUes  Is  the 
role  of  Monro  and  other  white  faciUty.  There 
are  no  white  students  at  Miles  and  until 
Pitts  became  president  there  was  no  white 
faculty.  Now  about  30  of  the  school's  70 
teachers  are  white. 

Monro  realizes  his  Umltetions  at  Miles. 
"I  couldnt  be  president  of  this  place.  I 
couldn't  be  dean.  But  I  think  there  Is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  white  teachers  to  make  an 
effective  contribution  In  a  subordinate  role." 

The  key  to  Miles'  future  will  be  Ite  ability 
to  attract  good  yovmg  black  faculty  who  will 
stey.  White  institutions  have  made  this  diffi- 
cult They  continually  outbid  MUes  for  young 
black  Ph.D.'s  to  staff  new  black  studies 
programs. 

ACCEPT   CHAIXKNOE 

The  things  that  brought  Monro  to  MUes 
have  brought  others.  The  young  white  faculty 
Includes  a  Rhodes  scholar.  Harvard-trained 
lawyere  and  graduates  from  several  Ivy 
League  schools.  The  older  white  faculty  in- 
cludes the  former  chairman  of  the  philosophy 
department  at  Smith. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  sacrifices  have  been 
made  by  young  black  men  like  Arrlngton.  a 
Ph  D  In  biology  who  turned  down  a  profit- 
able career  at  a  white  college  to  return  to 
Miles,  or  like  Hubert  Sapp.  a  bright  Harvard 
graduate  and  president  of  the  Afro-American 
Society  there  who  chose  MUes  over  many 
more  attractive  possibilities. 

"You  know  something  of  great  consequence 
Is  happening  when  you  can  get  people  Uke 
that  here."  says  Monro. 

Arrington  suggests  what  It  Is:  "There  U  a 
(treat  need  for  the  country  to  develop  Insti- 
tutions which  serve  the  kind  of  people  black 
colleges  do.  The  experiment  that  Is  gomg  on 
at  MUes  has  to  succeed." 


"Most  government  and  foundation  money 
comes  with  sti-lngs  attached  for  special  pro- 
grams, outside  of  that  our  only  two  con- 
stituencles  are  the  alumni  and  the  local 
corporate  community.  The  al"™«^.*'»'«  '^j; 
crewed  their  giving  from  $4000  to  $46,000  In 
the  past  five  years  but  other  segments  of 
the    community    have    not    been    equally 

"^^M^'of  Miles'  other  problems  find  their 
roote  in  the  college's  financial  stralte. 

The  problem  of  accreditation  la  one  exam- 
ple The  sole  reason  for  MUes'  lack  of  ac- 
^eiutation  Is  It  lack  of  financial  resource. 
But  foundations  won't  consider  It  for  suD- 
stantlal  grants  until  It  Is  accredited. 

Recently  the  foundations  and  the  feder^ 
government  have  stepped  up  their  support 
for  black  higher  education.  "But,  Dean 
Richard  Arrington  notes,  "all  that  new  money 
U  not  going  to  black  colleges  which  have 
been  struggling  to  educate  the  black  man  for 
yH^.  K  Is  going  to  white  institutions  like 
Yale  and  Harvard." 

IK  TRANSITION 

The  clash  between  MUes'  conservative, 
church-oriented  past  and  the  rising  tide  of 


"PLAN  AHEAD  POR  SURVIVAL"— 
ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  SARNOPP 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert SamofT,  president  of  RCA  Corp..  has 
recently  deUvered  a  most  thought-pro- 
voking address  on  the  needs  of  our 
society,  especially  in  the  pubUc  sector,  to 
plEin  ahead  for  survival. 

Our  civilization  is  leaping  ahead  on  a 
-geometric  scale  in  development  and 
progress.  Accompanying  these  advances 
at  every  stage,  however,  are  problems  ol 
increasing  magnitude— environmental 
pollution,  population  explosion,  crime, 
urban  decay,  and  so  forth.  These  have 
placed  our  society  uptight.  Unless  we  be- 
gin to  resolve  these  problems  rapi^  and 
realistically,  room  for  maneuver  wiU  be 

lost.  ,, 

For  years  now  the  business  community 
has  led  the  way  in  developing  and  ap- 
Dlying  advanced  measures  of  planning  to 
help  solve  current  problems  and  avoid 
future  pitfalls.  In  order  to  make  this 
planning  meaningful,  modem  manage- 
ment techniques  and  technological  tools 
have  been  developed— operations  re- 
search systems  analysis,  model-buildmg 
and  simulation.  To  some  extent,  a  few 
agencies  of  our  Government  have  sought 
to  follow  suit.  The  results  have  not  been 
particularly  successful,  however. 

Our  failure  to  utilize  these  modem 
tools  of  management  effectively  is  due 
primarily  to  our  reluctance  to  engage  m 
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governmental  planning,  to  haphazard 
legislative  techniques,  and  to  the  pres- 
sures in  some  instances  of  special  inter- 
ests These  attitudes  may  have  been  tol- 
erable in  an  easier,  less-complicated  era; 
they  certainly  are  a  luxury  we  cannot 
afford  today. 

The  world  society  we  live  in  is  in  deep 
trouble.  Our  environment  is  threatened 
with  a  life-destroying  degree  of  pollu- 
tion A  population  explosion  challenges 
our  abUity  to  feed  human  beings,  let 
alone  raise  standards  of  Uvlng.  Crime, 
urban  decay.  Ignorance,  and  disease  are 
lowering  the  level  of  tolerance  so  that 
sparks  of  conflict  may  begin  to  trigger 
ever-growing  flames  of  violence. 

The  time  is  upon  us  to  think  big  and 
to  plan  boldly  for  the  future.  Mr.  Samoff 
in  his  creative  address  calls  upon  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  society 
to  team  together  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive systems  effort  to  revitalize  the 
Nation's  Capital.  He  proposes  that  we 
plan  beyond  mere  physical  rehabilita- 
tion and  include  all  facets  of  life  that 
must -be  considered  as  an  interrelated 
whole  if  successful  redevelopment  is  to 
occur— housing,  transportation,  race  re- 
lations, employment,  health,  welfare, 
education,  communications,  law  enforce- 
ment, pollution,  and  so  forth. 

To  those  who  may  question  the  need 
to  burden  other  regions  of  the  country 
with  the  expense  and  effort  that  will  be 
required  to  revitalize  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. I  can  only  answer  that  we  are  in  this 
life  together.  In  addition  to  the  pleasure 
we  would  obtain  by  making  our  Nation's 
Capital  the  symbol  and  example  of  what 
a  free  society  can  accomplish,  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  this  endeavor  will  be 
applicable  to  all  other  populated  com- 
munities in  the  country.  Large-scale 
financial,  social,  and  esthetic  benefits 
will  accrue. 

We   have   now    reached   the   day    of 
reckoning. 
In  Mr.  Samoff 's  view : 
We  must  decide  whether  our  way  of  life 
is  worth  the  necessary  commitment  to   our 
cities  and  our  environment. 

I  fully  endorse  this  expression  of  con- 
cern, Mr.  President,  and  would  only  add 
that  not  only  may  our  way  otf  life  be 
threatened,  but  our  very  lives  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Samoff's  address  be  printed^  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  by   Robert  W.  Sarnoff,   President, 

RCA  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  November  20, 

1969 
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I  am  delighted  to  join  you.  I  have  followed 
your  earlier  conferences  with  special  interest 
since  they  have  displayed  a  maximum  of 
self-questioning  and  a  minimum  of  self- 
congratulation.  Your  discussions  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  recent  New  Yorker 
cartoon  showing  a  long-haired  young  man 
tuning  his  guitar  and  telling  his  father:  "I 
wrote  this  especially  for  your  birthday.  Pop. 
It's  about  how  enlightened  American  busi- 
ness executives  have  created  a  viable  econ- 
omy and  a  mobile  and  progressive  social 
structure." 

American  Industry  has,  in  fact,  worked 
wonders  in  harnessing  the  resources  and 
technology  that  power  our  physical  progress. 
Yet  the  gulf  between  private  affluence  and 


public  want  has  grown  so  wide  that  It  Is 
undermining  the  whole  framework  of  life. 
Today  our  concern  for  the  future  must  be 
shared  even  by  the  cynic  who  asked,  "What 
has  posterity  ever  done  for  me?" 

The  challenge  for  business  is  to  recognize 
and  adapt  to  the  new  conditions  or  to  face 
eventual  discredit  and  decline.  We  must  de- 
velop new  managerial  techniques  and  new 
organizational  forms.  We  require  new  styles 
of  leadership  which  will  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity and  vitality  of  our  institutions  while 
shaping  them  to  the  processes  of  change. 

The  time  for  revision  is  growing  short.  We 
continue  to  approach  technology  and  its 
effects  m  the  same  piecemeal,  random  fash- 
ion that  has  served  us  in  the  past.  We  are 
not  unUke  the  man  falling  from  the  top  of 
the  Empire  State  Building  and  telling  hlm- 
sejf  as  he  passes  the  twentieth  floor:  "Things 
seem  to  be  going  well  so  far." 

We  now  have  access  to  the  Instruments  and 
to  much  of  the  knowledge  needed  to  re- 
spond to  the  social  and  environmental 
questions  raised  by  advancing  technology. 
These  new  instruments  of  Information  when 
combined  with  the  rising  reservoir  of  knowl- 
edge can  form  system  to  solve  today's  prob- 
lems and  even  forecast  those  which  may  arise 
tomorrow.  They  are  the  tools  with  which  to 
shape  our  future— If  only  we  have  the  good 
sense  and  the  firm  resolve  to  grasp  them. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
promise  of  systems  planning  as  a  social  im- 
plement. The  Federal  Government  has  en- 
couraged the  vise  of  the  systems  approach 
in  planning  projects  for  Its  model-cltles  pro- 
gram. On  the  state  and  local  levels,  there 
have  been  other  efforts  to  employ  these  new 
techniques.  A  few  years  ago  the  State  of 
California  contracted  systems  studies  of 
crime  control,  information  processing,  trans- 
portation and  waste  disposal.  Since  then,  a 
number  of  cities  have  established  their  own 
systems-analysis  groups  to  evaluate  the 
projects  they  commission.  In  New  York,  the 
Rand  Institute  Is  working  on  systems  stu- 
dies of  operations  in  the  city's  housing, 
health,  police  and  fire  departments. 

To  date,  however,  such  efforts  have  been 
too  incomplete  in  concept,  too  limited  in 
scope,  to  prove  much  beyond  the  fact  that 
systems  planning  is  a  complicated  and  costly 
enterprise.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  demonstra- 
tion project  of  sufficient  scale  to  create  a 
critical  mass  for  real  social  improvement. 

There  are  reasons,  to  be  sure,  why  gov- 
ernment has  lagged  In  using  the  new  tech- 
niques for  social  ends.  The  lead  time  for 
such  programs  is  long.  Public  managers  are 
inhibited  In  long-term  planning  by  periodic 
changes  of  administration  and  by  the 
vagaries  of  legislation  appropriations.  In  its 
social  works,  government  does  not  face  the 
same  competitive  stresses  that  force  most 
businesses  to  undertake  major  Investments 
for  long-range  growth.  Any  private  corpora- 
tion whose  development  programs  were 
limited  tn  four-year  periods  would  suffer  a 
severe,  if  not  fatal,  handicap.  However,  the 
pressures  on  government  will  Increase  In  the 
years  immediately  ahead,  as  the  electorate 
becomes  more-  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
life  in  a  deteriorating  environment. 

In  the  meantime,  public  administrators 
face  another  obstacle— the  deep  American 
prejudice  against  government  planning.  This 
has  been  associated  with  the  arbitrary  plans 
of  socialist  societies,  and  contrasted  with 
our  romantic  dream  of  the  rugged  individ- 
ual taming  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  fron- 
tier. Yet  the  briefest  reading  of  American 
history  reveals  examples  of  planning. 

Some  of  our  earliest  settlements,  from  the 
villages  of  New  England  to  the  town  of 
Williamsburg,  were  laid  out  as  planned  com- 
munities. The  Constitution  Itself  stands  to- 
day as  the  charter  of  a  planned  system  that 
has  proved  Its  vitality  and  relevance  during 
two  centuries  of  change.  Even  the  frontier 
has  felt  the  effect  of  a  major  experiment 


in  planning.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  set  up 
a  system  of  land-grant  colleges  as  the  first 
of  a  series  of  research  and  information  pro- 
grams that  have  received  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  productive  miracle  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

The  problem,  in  short.  Is  not  so  much  a 
lack  of  precedent  as  a  lack  of  spokesmen  for 
the  planning  point  of  view.  The  business 
corporation,  with  its  emphasis  on  problem 
solving  and  the  pragmatic  approach,  cer- 
tainly is  m  a  position  to  fill  the  role  of 
advocate.  In  the  past  few  years,  increasing 
numbers  of  business  firms  have  developed 
long-range  planning  for  their  marketing, 
manufacturing  and  other  operations.  Sur- 
veys have  shown,  however,  that  the  use  of 
computer  procedures  in  such  efforts  is 
largely  devoted  to  arithmetical  calculations 
rather  than  managerial  decision  models. 
Nevertheless,  the  trend  Is  toward  more  so- 
phisticated approaches  to  business  planning. 
At  RCA,  as  an  example,  our  management 
information  systems  are  maturing  as  essen- 
tial implements  In  all  otir  activities.  We  are 
employing  computer  systems  In  designing 
and  producing  electronic  devices,  in  evalu- 
ating new  business  opportunities.  In  finan- 
cial and  total  business  planning  and  many 
other  complex  functions.  As  more  firms  de- 
velop such  procedures,  their  experience 
should  prove  useful  in  applying  the  systems 
approach  and  long-range  planning  to  social 
problems.  w  *     ji 

Business  even  now  can  do  much  to  dis- 
pel the  prevailing  mistrust  and  misunder- 
standing of  the  new  techniques.  We  can,  for 
example,  correct  the  notion  of  planning  as 
an  attempt  to  Impose  a  rigid  outline  on  the 
future  and  to  make  reality  conform  to  it. 
This  is.  Indeed,  a  primitive  idea  of  today's 
systems  methods. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  workable  plan  must  be 
an  open-ended  system  designed  to  allow  for 
all  foreseeable  contingencies,  for  changing 
conditions  and  for  feedback  from  all  the  in- 
terests affected.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  by  projecting  alternatives,  it  en- 
courages hard  thinking  about  values  and  pri- 
orities. It  should  stimulate  rather  than  in- 
hibit debate  and  involvement. 

It  is  even  possible  that  long-range  plan- 
ning vrtth  wide  public  participation  would 
strengthen  the  democratic  institutions  that 
lately  have  come  under  such  sharp  attack. 
As  John  Gardner  has  observed,  "there  can 
be  nothing  more  healing  for  men  than  to 
participate  directly  in  the  reshaping  of  In- 
stitutions that  no  longer  enjoy  their  con- 
fidence." ^     . 

The  question,  at  any  rate,  deserves  to  be 
carefully  considered  and  put  to  a  seriom  test. 
The  systems  approach  to  social  problems  is 
likely  to  be  so  complex  in  conception  that  Its 
value  can  only  be  proved  on  a  grand  scale. 
Its  execution,  furthermore,  would  reqxiire 
the  time,  effort  and  financing  that  can  only 
be  provided  with  wide  public  understanding 
and  commitment.  By  way  of  analogy,  it  is 
worth  recalling  that  polio  was  once  a  na- 
tional scourge.  President  Roosevelt  then 
placed  the  full  weight  of  his  prestige  behind 
the  "March  of  Dimes"  to  mobilize  the  public 
support  and  the  scientific  dedication  nec- 
essary to  conquer  the  disease.  Similar  efforts 
have  been  mounted  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  which  revitalized  an  entire  re- 
gion; the  Marshall  Plan,  which  is  credited 
with  saving  Western  Europe  from  Commun- 
ist domination,  and  most  recently  the  Amer- 
ican space  program,  which  within  a  decade 
developed  the  technology  to  put  men  on  the 
moon. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  challenge  at 
lea^t  as  urgent  as  any  of  these. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  demonstration 
project  to  determine  whether  the  techniques 
that  have  succeeded  in  other  fields  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  urban  and  environmental  crises. 
The  business  community  should  take  the 
lead  in  suggesting  and  participating  In  an 
appropriate  test. 
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A  full-scale  pilot  program  will  be  needed. 
I  propose  a  complete  and  systematic  re- 
habilitation of  Washington.  D.C.,  fndUie 
National  Capital  Region  as  a  most  logical 

The  Capital  belongs  to  all  our  people  A 
comprehensive  systems  effort  to  revitalize  the 
city  and  Its  environs  should  invoke  a  na- 
tion-wide response— a  response  as  broad  and 
enthusiastic  as  that  inspired  by  the  Apollo 
moon  landing.  As  the  seat  of  government  and 
a  major  news-making  center,  Washington 
commands  the  kind  of  attention  that  a  pro- 
ject of  thU  nature  would  require  and  de- 

TO  underline  the  national  significance  of 
such  a  program,  the  first  phase  might  be 
scheduled  for  completion  In  1976  to  coincide 
with  our  nation's  celebration  of  Ita  two- 
hundredth  anniversary. 

Washington  was  founded  as  a  planned  city, 
but  has  long  since  fallen  heir  to  all  the  ill* 
of  our  unplanned  society.  It  differs  fundar 
mentally  from  other  metropolitan  centers  Its 
principal  employer  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  governed  by  Congress,  and  its  of- 
ficials are  appointed  by  the  President. 

In  recent  years,  more  thought  has  been 
devoted  to  the  physical  planning  of  the  Capi- 
tal—Including a  regional  plan  for  the  year 
2000 — than  to  any  other  American  city. 
Eartler  this  year  Washington  planners 
presented  a  systems  study  for  a  model  de- 
signed to  provide  forecasts  of  future  regional 
population  and  employment.  Thus  the  Capi- 
tal not  only  faces  the  need  but  has  laid  some 
of  the  groundwork  for  a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  approach  to  the  urban  crisis.  It 
now  stands  ready  for  a  large-scale  program 
of  regeneration  that  would  go  beyond  physi- 
cal planning  and  cut  through  the  whole 
tangled  maze  of  Interacting  problems  in 
housing,  tran^wrtatlon,  race  relations,  em- 
ployment, health,  welfare  education,  ctm- 
munlcatlons,  law  enforcement,  air  and  water 
pollution.  Such  a  project  would  draw  on  all 
the  most  advanced  techniques  of  operations 
research,  systems  analysis,  model-bulldlng. 
simulation  and  long-range  planning. 

Any  effort  to  provide  a  meaningful  test 
of  these  methods  must  be  made  on  a  large 
and   comprehensive   scale.   The   lead    times, 
therefore,  will  be  long  and  the  costs  will  be 
high— Just  how  high  can  be  determined  only 
after  detailed  study.  To  assure  continuity, 
the  full   funding  should   be  earmarked  by 
Congress  at  the  outset  and  carefully  phased 
over  the  years.  The  program  could  be  placed 
under  the  administration  of  existing  plan- 
ning agencies,  which  should  be  strengthened 
in  authority  and  broadened  in  capability  to 
deal  with  all  phases  of  the  region's  future. 
These  agencies,  working  together  on  a  con- 
tractual basis,  would  draw  on  the  services  of 
managers  and  specialists  from  government, 
the  vmiversltles  and  Industry,  as  well  as  those 
agencies,    both    public    and    private,    with 
special  knowledge  of  urban  problems.  Above 
aU,  the  program  should  be  designed  to  assure 
the  representation  and  active  participation 
of  all  major  segments  of  the  communities 
Involved.  , 

We  must  expect  that  an  effort  so  experi- 
mental m  nature  and  involving  so  many 
varied  Interests  and  dlsclpUnes  will  have  Its 
failures  as  well  as  Its  successes.  Even  allow- 
ing for  setbacks,  however,  the  costs  should 
be  far  outweighed  by  the  gains.  One  of  the 
first  benefits  of  a  systems  analysis  of  the 
Capital  region  would  be  an  auditing  of  the 
real  costs,  in  terms  of  taxes  and  lost  reve- 
nues of  an  impaired  environment.  As  the 
program  progressed.  It  would  provide  an  im- 
mense inventory  of  new  knowledge  and  new 
methods  that  could  be  applied  to  other  be- 
leaguered cities  across  the  nation.  As  an 
example,  the  difficult  task  of  building  a 
computer  model  of  a  metropoUtan  complex 
as  large  and  Important  as  the  Washington 
region  would  alone  spin  off  enough  new  In- 


formation to  mark  a  significant  advance  In 
the  understanding  of  urban  P^blOTis.  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Forrester  of  the  M.IT.  Sloan 
school  of  Management,  who  has  pioneered 
in  experimental  urban  models,  has  already 
concluded  that  "the  intuitive  solution  of 
the  problems  of  complex  social  systems  will 
be  wrong  most  of  the  time."  Most  important, 
perhaps,  a  project  of  the  magnitude  we  are 
considering  would  generate  new  working  re- 
lationships between  the  political  leaders  who 
manage  our  cities  and  the  systems  planners 
who  help  them  manage  more  effectively. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  you  do  not  think 
about  the  future,  you  cannot  have  one.  To- 
day we  must  not  only  think  but  also  act 
on  a  future  that  U  bearing  down  on  us  at 
breakneck  speed.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  the  next  thirty  years  we  must  double  the 
physical  plant  of  our  cities  to  accommodate 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  contin- 
uing migration  from  the  countryside  We 
must,  in  other  words,  achieve  in  a  single 
generation  what  our  forebears  struggled  to 
accomplish  In  thre?  hundred  years. 

As  Lincoln  said,  "new  problems  demand 
new  methods  for  new  solutions."  Today  we 
require   new   styles   of   leadership   at  every 
level  of  our  undertakings,  public  and  pri- 
vate alike.  We  must  recognize  that  the  need 
Is  not  in  some  reassuringly  dim  future.  It 
Is  now.  The   manager  we   seek,   to   borrow 
Bruce  Palmer's  apt  phrase,  is  a     speclamt 
m  generalizing."  He  relies  less  on  specific 
knowledge  than  on  an  understanding  of  the 
complex  relationships  within  organizations 
and  among  disciplines.  He  must  encourage 
a  work  climate  conducive  to  creativeness  and 
erowth.     He     must     shape     administrative 
structures    that    are   flexible,    decentralized 
and  designed  for  particular  tasks.  He  dls- 
tinguishes    sharply    between    freedom    and 
free-wheeling  and  is  sensitive  to  developing 
social   needs— from   the    Inner   city   to   the 
emerging  counti-y.  He  is  receptive  to  new  Ideas 
including  those  that  may  question  the  most 
basic  premises  of  the  conventional  wisdom. 
Such  people  can  be  found  today  In  the 
ranks  of  business,  government,  and  educa- 
tion—but  their   talents  may   too   often   be 
eneaned  in  narrow  fields  or  on  matters  which 
do   not   demand   Immediate   attention.    We 
must  bring  them  forward  now  If  ^e  are  to 
mount  a  bold  and  Innovative  attack  on  the 
hard  problems  that  face  society.  We  must 
continue  at  the  same  time,  in  the  classroom 
and  the  conference  room,  to  develop  an  in- 
creasing supply  of  such  leaders  for  tomorrow. 
The     development     of     such     leadership 
through  motivation,  education  and  experi- 
ence is  a  primary  concern  of  this  confer- 
ence, and  I  am  confident  that  new  light  wUl 
be  shed  on  the  problem,  to  the  benefit  of 
all  of  us.  For  over  the  years,  Americans  have 
demonstrated  a  genius  for  social  inventive- 
ness and  cooperation.  We  now  face  one  of 
the  great  tests  of  our  history-to  restore  and 
reinvigorate    the    whole    framework    of    life 
while  preserving  our  traditions  as  a  demo- 
cratic, humanistic  and  open   society.  Win- 
ston ChurchlU  once  observed  that  we  shape 
our  cities  and  they  shape  our  way  of  life. 
While  the  cities  shape  our  life,  we  are  falling 
to  shape  our  cities. 

We  have  now  reached  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing We  must  decide  whether  our  way  of 
life  Is  worth  the  necessary  commitment  to 
our  cities  and  our  environment.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Americans,  especially  our  7°^ 
people,  possess  the  mind  and  motivation  to 
undertake  such  a  commltinent.  I  also  be- 
lieve that,  despite  the  gloomy  forecasts  to 
the  contrary,  we  will  have  future  generations. 
I  hope  history  vrill  look  back  on  the  'eO's 
as  the  decade  we  defined  the  social  crisU. 
I  trust  the  'TO's  wiU  be  the  decade  we  took 
action  to  solve  it. 

The  time  to  predict  has  passed.  It  Is  now 
time  to  decide  and  act. 


WAITING   FOR   A   BREAK   FOR 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  The 
International  League  for  the  Rights  of 
Man.  an  affiliate  with  the  United  Nations, 
is  presently  being  directed  by  a  Mr.  Roger 
Baldwin.  Recently,  the  league  sent  out  a 
bulletin  which  states  quite  clearly  the 
present  state  of  human  rights.  Mr. 
Baldwin  commented: 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  note  the  low  state 
of  United  Nations  activity  or  morale  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  generally,  due  largely 
to  the  weakness  of  international  authority 
in  the  face  of  nationalism,  cold  war  and  an 
undiminished  arms  race.  The  U.N.  efforts  for 
law  against  colonlalUm  in  Africa,  against 
racism  and  for  refugees  continue  at  the 
General  Assembly  session,  mainly  devoted  to 
old  items.  One  gets  the  Impression  of  estab- 
lished machinery  marking  time,  waiting  for 
a  break. 

This  "low  state  of  United  Nations 
activity"  to  which  Mr.  Baldwin  refers  is 
demonstrated  in  his  discussion  of  the 
United  Nations  Subcommittee  Against 
Discrimination  and  for  the  Protection 
of  Minorities.  He  stated : 

The  source  of  much  U.N.  effort  for  human 
riKhts  lies  in  the  Sub-Committee  Against 
Discrimination  and  for  the  Protection  of 
Minorities,  which  reports  to  the  HumaJi 
Rights  commission.  In  theory  It  represents 
individual  experts:  in  practice  It  Is  like 
others,  representative  of  govemmenU.  But  it 
conducts  useful  studies  of  all  sorts  of  dis- 
crimination and  draws  up  principles  and 
declarations  following  reports  of  Its  expert 
rapporteurs.  This  year  it  considered  one  sug- 
gested originally  by  the  League,  dlscrlmln*- 
tion  in  the  administration  of  Justice.  The 
declaration  of  principles  and  Its  Interim  re- 
port should  be  followed  next  year  by  a  com- 
pleted draft  covenant. 

A  slight  move  has  been  made  to  get  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  grossest  violations 
of  human  rights  by  giving  the  Sub-Commls- 
slon  the  right  to  examine  patterns  of  per- 
sistent violations  inside  countries,  but  only 
with  the  consent  of  their  governments  Obvi- 
ously this  is  a  pretty  feeble  measure,  illustra- 
tive of  the  sensitivity  to  nationalistic  pride. 
New  studies  were  authorized  on  slavery, 
which  still  afflicts  parts  of  the  worid  and  on 
how  economic  and  social  rights  are  faring. 

Consideration  of  the  rights  of  minorities, 
embodied  In  the  Sub-Commission  title  was  as 
usual  deferred.  Indeed  no  a^eed  defii»l"o'* 
of  what  is  a  minority  exists.  The  Sub-Com- 
mUsion  concluded  its  session  Just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr  Baldwin's  remarks  are  not  encour- 
aging, to  say  the  least.  Although  the 
United  Nations  Subcommittee  Against 
Discrimination  and  for  the  Protection  of 
Minorities  did  move  somewhat  in  the 
consideration  of  human  rights  this 
movement  cannot  be  measured  substan- 
tially by  any  stretch  of  tiie  imagination 
It  would  seem  a  fair  judgment  that  tne 
"established  machinery"  is  "markmg 
time,  waiting  for  a  break." 

Why  should  not  the  United  States  pro- 
vide that  needed  break?  The  record  of 
this  Nation  in  ratification  of  human 
rights  conventions  is  one  of  the  worst  in 
the  world.  Would  not  a  movement  by  the 
United  States  toward  recognition  of  an 
international  level  of  the  basic  human 
rights  of  aU  men  be  a  substantial  lift  in 
the  prestige  of  the  human  rights  move- 
ment? I  think  it  would.  I  therefore  urge 
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this  Chamber  to  consider  and  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Political 
Rights  for  Women,  on  Forced  Labor,  and 
on  Oenoclde. 


CBIME  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  made 
its  report  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
S.  30,  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969.  S.  30  consists  of  10  substantive 
titles  derived  from  some  eight  separate 
bills  Introduced  by  Senators  on  Iwth 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Its  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  correct  several  defects  in  the 
evidence-gathering  process  which  are 
especially  troublesome  in  organized 
crime  cases,  to  limit  defense  abuse  of 
pretrial  proceedings  to  extend  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  major  cases  of  gam- 
bling and  corruption,  to  curb  organized 
crime  infiltration  of  legitimate  organiza- 
tions, and  to  authorize  extended  sen- 
tences for  special  offenders. 

The  bill  Incorporates  the  best  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Crime 
'  Contltflssion,  the  National  Commission 
'on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  the 
American  Bar  Association  Project  on 
Minimum  Standards  of  Criminal  Justice, 
the  Model  Penal  Code,  the  Model  Sen- 
tencing Act,  and  witnesses  who  repre- 
sented the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  the  Association  of 
Federal  Investigators,  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigations,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  in  hear- 
ings held  by  the  subcommittee.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  supports  every  title  of 
the  bill  with  amendments  made  by  the 
subcommittee.  I  would  Uke  briefly  to 
discuss  certain  Implications  of  the  or- 
ganized crime  problem  and  of  the  meas- 
ures which  S.  30  proposes  for  dealing 
with  that  problem. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
organized  crime  today  is  the  fact  that  its 
preponderant  Impact  is  upon  those  least 
able  to  pay  the  price  that  organized 
crime  exacts:  the  urban  poor.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  in  his  organized  crime 
message  to  the  Congress  of  April  23. 
1969: 

The  most  tragic  victims  [of  organized 
crime],  of  course,  axe  the  poor  whose  lack  of 
financial  resources,  education  and  acceptable 
living  standards  frequently  breed  the  kind 
of  resentment  and  hopelessneee  that  make 
Illegal  gambling  and  drugs  an  attractive  es- 
cape from  the  bleakness  of  ghetto  lUe. 
(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Relative  to  the  Fight  Against  Or- 
ganized Crime,  HJl.  Doc.  No.  01-105,  91st 
Cong.,  Ist  Seas.  2  (AprU  23,  1969).) 

Organized  crime  bleeds  those  citizens 
in  an  Insidious  variety  of  ways.  Its  most 
obviously  predatory  method  is  the  pro- 
motion of  the  use  of  "hard"  narcotics, 
which,  as  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission has  documented,  are  imported 
and  distributed  wholesale  by  national 
crime  sjmdicates. — President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice.  "The  Challenge  of 


Crime  in  a  Free  Society"  218,  1967.  The 
end  points  of  that  system  of  drug  distri- 
bution are  found  primarily  In  the  low- 
income  neighborhoods  of  our  major 
cities.  The  addicts  themselves,  of  course, 
suffer  untold  agonies  of  body  and  mtnd. 
The  New  York  Times  has  reported  evi- 
dence that,  in  New  York  City,  heroin  use 
killed  700  persons,  including  170  teen- 
agers in  the  first  10  months  of  this 
year.— New  York  Times,  October  23, 1969, 
page  51,  column  2.  Heroin  now  Is  the 
leading  single  cause  of  death  among  per- 
sons 15  to  35  in  New  York  City. 

The  harm  done  in  the  ghettos  by  the 
promotion  of  hard  drug  use  reaches  be- 
yond the  addicts  to  the  vast  majority, 
the  honest,  decent  citizens.  One  of  the 
causes  of  violence  in  our  major  cities  is 
the  failure  of  the  authorities  to  crack 
down  on  those  who  traffic  in  narcotics. 
Addicts,  desperate  for  money  to  support 
their  habits,  commit  a  large  proportion 
of  all  crimes  against  person  and  prop- 
erty and,  as  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission stated: 

One  of  the  most  fully  documented  facts 
about  crime  Is  that  the  common  serious 
crimes  that  worry  people  most — mtirder,  forc- 
ible rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  and 
burglary — happen  most  often  In  the  slums 
of  large  cities.  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free 
Society"  35   (1967). 

Society  as  a  whole  cannot,  in  Justice, 
close  its  eyes  to  that  ghetto  crime.  We 
must  recall  the  words  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders: 

Two  facts  are  crucial  to  an  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  high  crime  in  racial  ghettos; 
most  of  these  crimes  are  committed  by  a 
small  minority  of  the  residents,  and  the 
principal  victims  are  the  residents  them- 
selves. .  .• . 

As  a  result,  the  majority  of  law-abiding 
citizens  who  live  in  disadvantaged  Negro 
areas  face  much  higher  probabilities  of  be- 
ing victimized  than  residents  of  most  higher 
income  areas.  Including  almost  all  sub- 
urbs. .  .  .   (Report  at  134-35   (1968).) 

While  the  exploitation  of  disadvan- 
taged groups  may  be  most  obvious  where 
addiction  and  resulting  street  crimes  are 
involved,  that  exploitation  takes  other 
forms,  equally  subversive,  of  the  struggle 
of  minorities  for  dignity  and  fulfillment. 
Ubiquitous  numbers  and  booking  ofBces, 
often  operated  directly  by  syndicates, 
drain  the  meager  assets  of  the  urban 
poor  by  cultivating  the  illusion  of  a 
chance  for  wealth.  Furthermore,  as 
President  Nixon  has  stressed: 

Organized  crime  is  Increasing  its  enormous 
holdings  and  Influence  in  the  world  of  legiti- 
mate business.  (Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Relative  to  the  Fight 
Against  Organized  Crime.  H.  Doc.  No.  91- 
105,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  1  (AprU  23.  1969).) 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  that 
expansion  is  "foreclosure"  on  debts  to 
loan  sharks,  and  the  small,  marginal, 
local  businessman  in  the  concentrated 
areas  of  the  urban  poor  is  a  primary 
victim  of  organized  crime  loan  sharking. 
These  and  other  organized  criminal  en- 
terprises yearly  take  large  sums  from 
their  direct  victims  and.  by  raising  prices 
on  necessary  commodities  and  services, 
plunder  the  funds  of  all  sltma  residents. 


Organized  crime  views  corruption  of 
police  and  other  officials,  which  the  Pres- 
ident's Crime  Commission  found  to  be 
common  in  areas  marked  by  organized 
crime,  as  a  means  of  protecting  its  prof- 
itable operations.  The  Congress,  however, 
must  recognize  that  corruption  repre- 
sents a  distinct  evil,  one  which  is  espe- 
cially abhorrent  to  our  national  values. 
Police  officials  whose  dedication  to  our 
laws  has  been  sold  out  are  ineffective  not 
only  in  curbing  organized  crime;  they 
have  forfeited  their  initiative  and  oppor- 
timity  to  fairly  and  fully  enforce  laws 
involving  all  segments  of  society.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  wrote  in  1965 : 

The  most  grevlous  charge  against  munici- 
pal police  Is  not  brutality,  althou^  it  exists. 
Permissive  crime  in  ghettos  is  the  nightmare 
of  the  slum  family.  Permissive  crime  is  the 
name  for  the  organized  crime  that  flourishes 
in  the  ghetto — designed,  directed  and  culti- 
vated by  the  white  national  crime  syndicates 
of>eratlng  numbers,  narcotics,  and  prostitu- 
tion rackets  freely  in  the  protected  sanctuar- 
ies of  the  ghettos.  Because  no  one.  Including 
the  police,  cares  particularly  about  ghetto 
crime,  it  pervades  every  area  of  life.  (King, 
Beyond  the  Los  Angeles  Siots:  Next  Stop  The 
North,  Saturday  Review,  vol.  48,  p.  34  (Nov. 
13,1966).) 

A  society  in  which  organized  crime 
and  corruption  openly  fiourish  cannot 
foster  morality  or  order  among  its  mem- 
bers. A  pattern  of  "successful"  organized 
rackets,  with  the  lesson  it  teaches  slum 
children  who  see  hardworking  and  hon- 
est adults  fail  economically  in  the  face 
of  racial  and  educational  barriers,  is  not 
uncommon  in  urban  areas,  according  to 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders: 

with  the  father  absent  and  the  mother 
working,  many  ghetto  children  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  time  on  the  streets — the  streets 
of  a  crlme-ndden,  violence-prone,  and 
poverty-stricken  world.  The  image  of  success 
In  this  world  is  not  that  of  the  "solid  citizen, " 
the  responsible  husband  and  father,  but 
rather  that  of  the  "hustler"  who  promotes 
his  own  Interests  by  ejcploitlng  others.  The 
dope  sellers  and  the  numbers  runners  are 
the  "successfiil"  men  because  their  earnings 
far  outstrip  those  men  who  try  to  climb 
the  economic  ladder  in  honest  ways. 

Toting  people  In  the  ghetto  are  acutely 
conscious  of  a  system  which  appears  to  offer 
rewards  to  those  who  Illegally  exploit  others, 
and  failure  to  those  who  struggle  under  tra- 
ditional responsibilities.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, many  adopt  exploitation  and 
the  "hustle"  as  a  way  of  life.  This  pattern 
reinforces  Itself  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  creating  a  "culture  of  poverty"  and  an 
ingrained  cynicism  about  society  and  its 
Institutions. 
(Report  at  129-30  (1968) .) 

Among  the  most  threatening  implica- 
tions of  the  failure  of  our  actions  to  rebut 
that  cynicism  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
Riot  Commission  that  the  high  ghetto 
crime  rate  "not  only  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  insecurity  and  fear  throughout 
Negro  neighborhoods  but  also  causes  con- 
tinuing attrition  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Negro  residents  and  police. 
This  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  civil 
disorder."  Report  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  135, 
1968.  We  must  hear  that  warning.  We 
must  try  to  relieve  the  unfair  burden 
upon  slum  resldente,  and  the  Intolerable 
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strain  upon  the  fabric  of  our  society,  im- 
posed by  organized  crime  and  corruption. 
Of  course,  to  agree  upon  that  goal  is 
not  the  same  as  to  reach  it.  In  view  of 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  factors 
in  causation  and  prevention  of  crime  and 
our  complex  procedures  for  identifying 
and  dealing  with  criminals,  it  is  difficult 
to  formulate  laws  which  will  be  effec- 
tive against  organized  crime.  Further- 
more the  subject  of  criminal  law  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  constitutional  rules  de- 
pending upon  fine  distinctions  and  subtle 
analysis.  We  have  set  no  easy  task  for 
ourselves. 

Nevertheless,  the  nature  and  urgency 
of  this  problem  demand  prompt  action, 
whenever  constructive  proposals  can  be 
made.  President  Nixon  sounded  the  call: 
As  a  matter  of  national  "pubUc  policy,"  I 
must  warn  our  citizens  that  the  threat  of 
organized     crime    cannot    be     ignored     or 
tolerated  any  longer.  It  will  not  be  elim- 
inated by  loud  voices  and  good  intentions. 
It  will  be  eliminated  by  carefully  conceived, 
well-fxmded  and  weU-executed  action  plans. 
Success  also  will  reqiilre  the  help  of 
Congress.  .  .  .  (Message  from  the  President  of 
the   United    States    Relative    to   the    Fight 
Aealnst  Organized  Crime.  H.R.  Doc.  No.  91- 
105  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  2  (April  23,  1969).) 


vehicle  for  such  action  and  urge  that  it 
be  given  prompt,  sophisticated  and  con- 
structive consideration.  The  people  of  our 
Nation  deserve  no  less. 


HEALTH  BUDGET  CRISIS— THE  RE- 
GIONAL MEDICAL  PROGRAM 


An  example  of  such  a  constructive 
measure  may  be  title  IX  of  S.  30,  on 
racketeer  influenced  and  corrupt  orga- 
nizations. That  title  adapts  the  remedy  of 
forfeiture,  and  the  equitable  remedies 
long  used  for  economic  ends  in  the  anti- 
trust laws,  to  the  problem  of  organized 
crime  infiltration  of  legitimate  organiza- 
tions. In  urban  ghettos  where  "black 
capitalism"  offers  hope  for  local  self- 
advancement,  tiUe  IX  may  be  a  means  to 
excise  syndicate-infiltrated  businesses 
which  use  force  to  eliminate  local  com- 
petition and  then  charge  extortionate 
prices  for  staple  commodities  and  serv- 
ices 

While  the  other  titles  of  S.  30  approach 
the  organized  crime  problem  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  each  of  them  is  the  product  of  a 
long,  painstaking  process  of  bipartisan 
development  by  the  subcommittee  with 
the  help  and  support  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
entire  bill  demands  and  deserves  detailed 
and    thoughtful    consideration    by    the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  then  by  the 
Senate.  Areas  for  improvement  may  ex- 
ist; but  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  a  careful 
attempt  to  accommodate  the  public  in- 
terest in  effective  law  enforcement  with 
individual  rights  in  a  specific  and  com- 
plex area  of  criminal  law.  As  we  consider 
the  bill,  broad  calls  for  "law  and  order," 
like    bare    invocations    of     "preferred 
rights"  of  individuals,  would  be  inade- 
quate guides  for  action.  We  must  con- 
sider each  of  the  10  substantive  tiUes 
with  open  minds  as  to  possible  improve- 
ments, whUe  not  losing  sight  of  our 
broader    mandate,    challenge    and   op- 
portunity to  enact  effective  legislation  m 
this  area. 

In  view  of  this  tragic  and  growing  in- 
fluence of  organized  and  other  crime 
upon  our  society,  the  welfare  of  aU  Amer- 
icans—especially those  most  disadvan- 
taged  requires  that  we  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
fairness  of  our  criminal  laws.  I  beUeve 
that  S.  30  is  a  thoughtful  and  sound 
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Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  recent  weeks  I  have 
spoken  of  the  current  health  budget 
crisis  in  the  Nation  and  of  our  need  to 
provide  greater  funding  for  the  variety 
of  Federal  health  programs  that  are  so 
crucial  to  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
meet  this  crisis.  At  this  time,  I  should 
like  to  consider  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  programs,  the  regional 
medical  program. 

The  regional  medical  program  was 
established  In  1965.  In  essence,  the  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  achieve— through 
research,  continuing  education,  and 
training— a  marked  improvement  in  the 
care  of  patients  with  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  related  diseases.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  program  would  develop 
better  methods  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation among  those  involved  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care  In  medical 
schools,  medical  centers,  community  hos- 
pitals, and  other  health  institutions  and 
organizations. 

Since  1965,  55  regional  medical  pro- 
grams covering  the  entire  country  have 
been  established,  and  an  unprecedented 
number  of  participating  physicians, 
medical  schools,  medical  centers,  hospi- 
tals. State  and  city  agencies,  and  volun- 
tary health  organizations  have  become 

involved.  , 

I  believe  that  this  program  represents 
one  of  the  most  potentially  fruitful  pro- 
grams we  now  have  to  enlist  the  energies 
of  all  elements  of  the  health  commimity. 
Yet,  just  at  the  time  when  the  program 
is  getting  well  underway,  it  is  encounter- 
ing serious  funding  difficulties.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  $83  million  was  appro- 
priated for  the  program.  In  that  year,  as 
in  several  of  the  previous  years,  appro- 
priations were  somewhat  greater  than 
expenditures,  because  the  administrators 
of  the  program  understood  that  the  pro- 
gram was  in  an  infant  stage.  As  a  result, 
they  funded  only  the  most  innovative 

proposals.  ,    , , 

Now.  however,  the  program  Is  begin- 
ning to  move  rapidly.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  carryover  funds,  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  the  sum  of  $100 
million  for  fiscal  1970  under  the  open- 
end  authorization,  in  spite  of  the  current 
budget  problems.  The  House,  however, 
has  appropriated  only  $76  million  for 
the  program.  This  $24  million  cutback 
has  severely  shaken  the  confidence  of 
all  who  have  become  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram throughout  the  Nation.  I  beUeve 
that  the  cutback  may  cause  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  many  regions  to  grind 
to  a  halt.  ^       , ,  . 

In  recent  weeks,  a  large  number  of  let- 
ters have  been  written  to  Senators  about 
the  severe  Impact  of  the  cutback  upon 
particular  regional  medical  programs. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  wiU 
Insert  excerpts  from  33  letters  which 
have  come  to  my  attention.  These  letters, 
representing  the  views  of  the  problem 


from  all  parte  of  the  Nation,  vividly  Aem- 
onstrate  the  severity  of  the  present  sltu- 

In  iny  own  region,  the  <MJeration  of  the 
tri-State  regional  medical  program  to 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusette,  and 
Rhode  Island  may  well  be  sharply  cur- 
taUed.  Dr.  Robert  P.  Lawton,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  program,  has  asked: 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  low  House 
appropriation  on  regions?  Sufllce  to  say  that 
If  this  number  is  aU  that  is  is  appr<H?rtated. 
the  effect  on  trt-State  will  be  devastating. 

It  is  my  personal  Judgment,  if  RMP  were 
to  have  no  more  appropriation  for  1970  than 
the  House  approved  for  grants,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  shut  down  some  regions  in 
order  to  keep  the  others  alive.  This  is  my 
nattonal  view.  New  England  is  potentially 
too  important  as  an  example  of  interstate  co- 
operation, including  effective  coordination 
of  BMP  and  CHP  [Comprehensive  Health 
Planning] .  not  to  warrant  every  possible 
reglonalizatton  doUar. 


I  beUeve  that  these  reporte  from  across 
the  country  present  an  appaUing  picture. 
I  strongly  urge  that  we  give  full  fund- 
ing to  the  administration's  request  for 
the  regional  medical  program. 

In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  we  now  have 
far  more  doctors  and  organizations 
working  together  cooperatively  to  re- 
gional medical  programs  than  anyone 
expected  several  years  ago.  We  cannot 
afford  to  disillusion  these  people,  who 
have  done  so  much  and  who  have  worked 
so  hard  for  the  success  of  the  program. 
Mr  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  excerpts  from  lettera 
on  the  regional  medical  program  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpte 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
ExcEKPTS  Prom  Lrrrras  on  the  Btnxwr  CaisiB 

IN  THE  BBOIONAL  MEMCAL  PKOORAI* 
ALABAMA 

In  Alabama,  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  WelU.  Pro- 
gram Coordinator  of  the  Alabama  Regional 
Medical  Program  reports:  ,^  ,  , 

•The  reduction  of  funds  that  would  fol- 
low from  the  projected  cuts  In  the  Pedwal 
budget  will  emasculate  the  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program  in  Alabama. 

"In  pursuit  of  our  original  charge,  we 
have  mounted  an  all-out  effort  to  secure  the 
interest,  support  and  active  involvement  of 
health  care  Institutions,  groups,  individuals 
and  the  general  public  throughout  this 
state  We  have  carefully  avoided  giving  the 
notion  that  we  were  or  shoiUd  be  a  major 
source  of  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
health  services,  but  we  have  encouraged  a 
large  number  of  cooperative  ventures 
through  the  use  of  our  core  staff  and  the 
establishment  of  linkages  to  the  University 
Medical  Center  in  Birmingham.  Unless  we 
can  press  forward  at  this  tUne.  the  momen- 
tum of  two  years  will  be  quickly  lost. 

"Many  similar  efforts  are  at  the  most  crit- 
ical point  in  their  evolution.  Our  failure  to 
progress  at  this  time  may  result  In  years 
of  delay  before  slmUar  multilateral  commit- 
ments can  be  reformulated." 

ARIZONA 

The  Arizona  Regional  Uedical  Program, 
coordinated  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Melick,  will  be  in 
severe  diffleulty:  

"For  the  past  two  years  we  have  De«Lil 
the  planning  phase  o'  «^,  °P*""°^T^ 
Planning,  in  order  to  bring  forth  the  beet  in 
^t  appUcatlons,  has  been  a  tedious  and 
time-consuming  procees. 
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We  are  now  looking  forward  to  a  shift 
from  planning  to  operational  status.  We 
have  had  approval  of  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  for  certain  of  our  project  applica- 
tions. We  are  awaiting  funding.  If  this  Is 
forthcoming,  we  expect  to  go  into  the  oper- 
ational phase  January  1,  1970. 

"FaUure  to  fund  our  program  will  under- 
mine all  of  our  efforts  In  careful  and  metic- 
ulous planning.  Of  more  Importance,  It  will 
disrupt  the  enthusiasm  we  have  engendered. 
It  wUl  result  In  a  good  deal  of  frustration 
for  the  citizens  of  our  State  who  have  as- 
sisted us  m  getting  our  plans  In  presentable 
form.  It  will  delay  us  from  presenting  to  our 
citizens,  visible  evidence  of  action.  Action  Is 
certainly  necessary  to  pacify  those  Individ- 
uals who  may  criticize  us  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  planning." 

COLORADO,    WTOMINO 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Doan,  who  directs  the  Colo- 
rado-Wyoming Regional  Medical  Program, 
has  also  indicated  the  diffleulties  if  low  fund- 
ing of  RMP's  occurs: 

"At  the  present  time  we  have  nine  oper- 
ational projects.  Most  of  them  Indicate  a 
healthy  growth  anticipated  for  the  next  two 
years  as  a  result  of  Increased  Interest  on 
the  part  of  health  professionals  In  the  region 
and  a  growing  awareness  of  the  potential  of 
the  Prflgram. 

'"In  Addition,  we  have  six  or  seven  develop- 
ing projects,  five  of  which  are  now  under 
review  bv  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Council.  If 
our  funding  Is  held  at  the  present  level.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  Implement  any  of  these 
without  placing  current  projects  In  jeopardy. 
We  have,  for  example,  a  comprehensive  proj- 
ect In  heart  disease  which  has  been  developed 
in  collaboration  with  the  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming Heart  Aaaoclatlona.  This  project  will 
be  funded  at  a  most  austere  level  If  our 
budget  requests  are  not  honored.  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  beginning  any  major  project 
If  It  cannot  be  operated  properly.  We  have 
another  project  under  review  which  Is  broad 
and  covers  almost  the  entire  field  of  cancer  In 
children.  This  project  Is  one  of  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  our  failure  to  subsidize 
It  win  be  a  shame." 

DELAWARE    VALLET 

In  New  England's  Greater  Delaware  Valley 
Regional  Medical  Program.  Dr.  George  R. 
Clammer.  its  Executive  Director,  reports: 

"We  would  anticipate  that  the  major  effect 
of  the  reduction  will  be  to  significantly  cur- 
tall  funding  of  new  operational  projects.  This 
would  occur  at  a  time  when  we  expect  the 
growing  Involvement  within  oiir  Region  to 
result  m  more  requests  for  operational  proj- 
ects In  addition,  we  already  have  several 
approved  projects  which  have  not  been 
funded  as  yet  and  which  may  not  get  off 
the  ground.  ...  ^  ^      4. 

"It  is  likely  that  these  effects  will  detract 
significantly  from  the  Interest  In  and  enthu- 
siasm for  RMP  which  has  developed  In  our 
Region  as  a  result  of  extensive  efforts  during 
the  past  two  years." 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Here  in  Washington,  D.C..  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Regional  Medical  Program 
will  be  prevented  from  attaining  its  poten- 
tial. Dr.  Arthur  E.  Wentz.  Program  Coordi- 
nator reports: 

"With  almost  one  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars of  unfunded  approved  proposals  for  this 
small  Region  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
dlfflciUt  for  the  Planning  and  Program  Com- 
mittee to  engender  continued  interest,  much 
less  enthusiasm.  In  the  presentation  of  addi- 
tional proposals  to  afford  a  comprehensive 
program  defined  In  the  objectives  of  the  law. 
This  Is  a  Region  which  has  capability  of 
presenting  such  proposals  but  those  sources 
are  no  longer  willing  to  sponsor  the  cost 
in  manpower  and  dollars  to  structure  these 
proposals  when  those  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cU go  unfunded." 


HAWAn,    AMERICAN    SAMOA,    GUAM,    MICRONESIA 

In  Hawaii.  Dr.  Masato  Hasegawa,  who  co- 
ordinates the  Program  for  that  state  as  well 
as  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  Micronesia, 
states: 

"As  you  know,  like  other  regions  through- 
out the  nation,  we  have  been  slowly  devel- 
oping a  program  which  would  stimulate  cre- 
ativity and  the  establishment  of  co-opera- 
tive arrangements  which  would  lead  to  bet- 
ter medical  care  for  the  region's  inhabitants 
The  program  has  now  reached  a  stage  of 
development  where  It  has  achieved  a  level  of 
acceptability  that  Is  second  to  no  other  simi- 
lar agency  In  Its  field.  Because  of  this,  more 
proposals  and  ideas  are  coming  Into  the  of- 
fice and  more  project  applications  are  pass- 
ing local  review  with  subsequent  submission 
for  national  review. 

"Now,  If  the  House  action  Is  Indicative  of 
what  will  eventually  be  the  national  funding 
policy  for  the  near  future  it  will  directly  af- 
fect the  Implementation  of  recent  project 
applications,  assuming  that  they  pass  na- 
tional- review,  to  the  degree  that  there  will 
be  delays  in  attaining  planned  goals,  or  even 
worse  that  some  goals  may  never  be  attained. 
Further  any  Inability  of  the  region  to  fund 
worthy  projects  will  affect  the  credibility 
of  the  program  and  Its  representative  offi- 
cials. Lastly,  a  lot  of  the  time  and  effort  of 
the  last  three  years  devoted  to  getting  people 
together,  talking  with  one  another,  exchang- 
ing ideas  with  each  other  will  have  been 
wasted.  Additional  time  and  effort  together 
with  Increased  funds  will  have  to  be  applied 
before  the  region  once  again  reaches  the 
present  level  of  efficiency  and  acceptability." 

ILLINOIS 

The  Illinois  program,  as  Marilyn  J.  Voss, 
Public  Information  Assistant,  indicates,  has 
its  share  of  funding  problems: 

"It  RMP  does  not  get  a  larger  budget  ap- 
propriation— namely  that  seven  IRMP  proj- 
ects approved  with  a  budget  of  $611,106,  will 
not  receive  the  funds  to  enable  them  to  be 
initiated.  Thus,  the  Illinois  Regional  Medical 
Program  would  be  operational  In  name  only." 

In  addition,  14  doctors  who  have  worked 
extensively  in  the  program  all  signed  a  letter 
stating: 

"We  regard  the  inability  to  support  the 
seven  community  projects  now  approved  both 
by  the  Division  of  Regional  Medical  Programs 
and  by  the  Council  of  the  Regional  Medical 
Programs  as  nothing  less  than  disastrous. 
This  program  was  created  by  action  of  the 
Congress,  and  we  as  citizens  In  the  State  of 
Illinois  were  encouraged  and  urged  to  work 
together  voluntarily  and  without  compensa- 
tion to  create  within  the  State  a  vigorous 
and  strong  organization  capable  of  carrying 
the  benefits  of  medical  research  to  the  pa- 
tient. We  have  spent  many  hours  and  days  In 
this  undertaking.  We  are  now  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  the  Congress  withdraw 
that  support  which  It  had  assured  us  would 
be  forthcoming.  We  should  like  to  emphasize 
particularly  that  the  seven  projects  approved 
are  the  first  ones  ever  submitted  by  the  nu- 
nols  Regional  Medical  Program  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Regional  Medical  Programs  for  fund- 
ing. Their  preparation  has  Involved  many 
months  of  dedicated  work  by  a  large  number 
of  our  finest  citizens." 


ILLINOIS   AND    MISSOURI     (BI-STATE    RMP) 

The  Missouri-Illinois  Program,  known  as 
the  Bi-State  Regional  Medical  Program,  has 
made  great  strides,  and  Dr.  William  Stone- 
man  III,  who  coordinates  the  Program,  re- 
ports: 

"In  two  years  a  great  deal  of  Inertia  has 
been  overcome  in  St.  Louis  and  the  surround- 
ing region.  The  two  private  medical  schools 
are  now  working  closely  together.  Both  are 
making  real  community  commitments  be- 
yond St.  Louis  which  did  not  exist  before. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  which  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  school  of  medicine. 


is  participating.  Project  proposals  have  been 
approved  and  initiated  to  extend  medical 
center  capabilities  to  community  hospitals 
and  other  groups  throughout  the  region  to 
Improve  the  care  available  to  the  patient  In 
his  home  community. 

"At  this  critical  point  In  time,  a  decision 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  cut  back 
substantially  on  funding  to  the  extent  that 
essentially  no  funds  for  new  activities  will  be 
available  dxirlng  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
effect  of  such  a  policy  on  local  Initiative  in 
our  region  will  be  very  serious.  Under  those 
circumstances,  the  Inability  of  this  program 
to  make  any  significant  impact  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  health  care  system  In  the  face 
of  the  massive  federal  Infusions  of  money 
Into  health  care  demands  (Medicare,  Medic- 
aid) Is  self  evident." 

INDIANA 

Indiana  would  also  suffer,  as  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Stonehill,  its  Regional  Medical  Program  Co- 
ordinator indicates: 

"Reductions  In  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams budget  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, if  carried  over  Into  actual  ap- 
propriations legislation,  will  have  a  definite 
dampening  effect  on  the  Indiana  Regional 
Medical  Program. 

"We  now  have  a  number  of  projects  In 
various  stages  of  development.  All  of  them 
are  aimed  at  reglonallzatlon  of  resources  and 
services.  If  they  are  not  funded,  momentum 
toward  further  reglonallzatlon  will  be  greatly 
slowed.  Further,  the  excellent  beginning  we 
have  made  In  developing  cooperative  efforts 
will  deteriorate  and  the  Initiation  and  de- 
velopment of  new,  worthwhile  projects  will 
come  to  a  halt." 

lOWA 

Dr.  George  Hegstrom,  Chairman  of  the 
Iowa  Regional  Advisory  Group,  indicates: 

"Here  in  Iowa  we  have  had  much  success 
m  convincing  practicing  physicians,  hospi- 
tals and  other  health  persons  and  Institu- 
tions that  through  the  Iowa  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program  they  have  an  opportunity  to  ef- 
fect meaningful  changes  In  Iowa's  health 
care  system  In  a  way  that  Is  particularly 
appropriate  and  acceptable  to  the  Iowa 
Region. 

"A  true  cooperative  spirit  has  emerged. 
Smooth  and  effective  mechanisms  for  mak- 
ing decisions  greatly  representative  of  both 
the  medical  center  and  the  commimlty  level 
are  reaching  a  high  level  of  development.  The 
stage  has  been  set.  What  a  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa  If  this  system  for  improving  the 
quality  of  care  at  the  place  where  people  live 
Is  left  to  rot  away  from  Its  lack  of  use." 

KANSAS 

The  cooperative  effort  of  Kansas  would  be 
weakened,  as  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  Coordinator 
of  that  State's  Program  shows: 

"It  Is  obviously  disastrous  to  provide  co- 
operative efforts  for  doing  things  at  the 
Commxinlty  Level  only  to  have  to  report  back 
to  those  groups  that  the  Kansas  Regional 
Medical  Program  will  be  unable  to  provide 
the  financial  assistance  to  carry  out  these 
Programs. 

"Planning  with  a  capability  of  doing  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  momentum  of  the 
Kansas  Regional  Medical  Program.  Fiscal 
restriction  would  undoubtedly  dampen  the 
enthusiasm  of  people  at  the  Community 
Level  to  spend  time  and  effort  In  a  Program 
which  cannot  deliver  the  rewards  for  that 
effort  expended." 

LOUISIANA 

Dr.  J.  A.  Sabatier  who  directs  the  Louisiana 
Medical  Program,  has  eloquently  stated  the 
proolem  of  the  Louisiana  Regional  Medicai 
Program: 

"The  lack  of  full  funding  of  our  initial 
modest  package  of  operational  projects  would 
probably  have  a  devastating  effect  upon  the 
future  effectiveness  of  not  only  the  Louisiana 
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regional  Medical  Program  but  would  pi.b-  '"We  ^-,,-— ^^^ C  ^^  '^Jtn^Z  ^X^l\r^Z:^d  Ef  en^S 

^1?  also  have  an  extremely  deleterious  ef-  ^'«l°P'«*°*„,f    ""'^^^fon  cenier  a  ^^1-  bTthe  Congress  when  they  enacted  this  leg- 

?ect  upon  future  relationships  between  the  regional  *l»*^^„f^l"!^!?°  ^^e^We  ^b  Islatlon.  This  shattering  Impact  will  come  at 

Dubllc^d  private  sectors  In  the  health  care  nated  ^^^^}°^^^l°\^^J^^^^^^\^tZ>.  a  time  when  the  Initial  inerUa  and  suspl- 

dellverrsystem.  I  seriously  doubt  whether  latory   care  centers   In  our  ^^  of  Baltl-  dons    surrounding    the    Regional    Medical 

it  win  be  possible  to  ever  again  attract  the  which  will  assure  all  «  *f«^*"'f/"  Proeram  are  being  overcome,  and  when  peo- 

IS^I  ^  =ltment  andTooperatlye  en-  "^.-^  ^/^^P^'^^^^^^f  ^*^  ^  ^e^I^beglnninf  to  Uust  each  other  and 

deavor  which  has  been  accompUshed  thus  far  3-5  years,  ^^\?^'^^1^^^^^^^   ^tc  work  together  for  Improved  health  as  a  re- 

Sr  RMP  ^-*<)-!-  l-^f-yjSt  wm  ^*^^^^ng«SlshrSuba^Tvef the  past  suit  of  the  stimulation  provided  by  federal 

the  deleterious  effects  of  tiie  budget  cut  win  J";    »     ^    Maryland  RMP  is  now  ready  funding." 

be  felt  on  a  much  wider  base  than  the  RMP  t^'^^>^|'  ^f^^^^   ^^   ^he   major  health                                   Mississippi 

Programs  alone.  nroblems   This  requires  an  expanded,  not  a         m  the  South  the  problem  ts  equally  se- 

>*"'*«=                               ,  reduced    budget.  It  would  be  a  terrible  mis-  ^gre:  Dr.  Guy  D.  Campbell.  Coordinator  of 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  Dr.  Manu  Chatter jee  ^^^     ^     ^^^^     expended     rather     modest  ^j^g  Mississippi  Regional  Program,  says  that 

Program  Coordinator  of  the  regional  medical  ^^oy^tg  qj  monies,  to  be  ready  to  go,  and  ^^g  House  action  wiU  have  the  following  ef- 

program  reports:                                      ..  „  ^  then  to  doom  the  Program  at  the  moment  ^g^^j  ^J^  ij^at  state: 

"At  the   pfresent  time,   the  Core  staff  or  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^jg^g  ^to  full  gear  In         .-xhe  reduction  would  cause  the  program 

Maine's  Regional  Medical  Program  numbers  g^^^iy^mg  major  changes  In  the  health  cane  ^^  ^f^p  from  Its  leadership  position  In  the 

nineteen.  Programs  for  the  staff  are  formu-  ^^^^  ^he  whole  process  would  have  to  be  stimulation  and  implementation  of  new  pro- 

lated  with  the  assistance  of  oonunlttees  and  ^gjjj^ytuted  through  some  other  mechanism,  grams  to  meet  old  needs  to  a  neutral  or  at 

task  forces  representing  virtually  all  organl-  .^  ^  fnnii  I  see  no  other  effective  mecha-  ,j^t  ^  "holding"  position, 

zatlons  to  Include  hospital  staffs.  There  is  a  ^^^  „                                                                             ..r^.^^  program  will  lose  its  hard  won  mo- 

malor  Input  Into  this  program  by  both  the  •          „^,^„   ^„  Hampshire   bhode  mentum  and  most  significantly,  the  confl- 

J^ilders^and  consumers  of  health  services.  massachus™  ^^  "^^If^^f^'  *«°  ^ence  of  the  medical  community  and  others 

The  number  actively  Involved  In  the  plan-  1    ^     ii^TniLi  Proaram         "The  reduction  will  have  a  negative  effect 

nlng  process  for  this  region  is  nearlng  400  The  Tri-State  ^''Sioi^i'^'f^^l^^^Z  on  core  staff  morale  and  will  probably  con- 

"To  date,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  «/  the  States  of  New  ""'"Pf'^  «■  ^t*^!?! ^Jt„  tribute  to  staff  turnover, 

our  programs  approved;  however,  we  are  al-  setts,  and  Rhode  Island  rriay  well  oe  severely         ^^^^  ^  ^^^  devastation  of  Hurricane  Ca- 

ready  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  heavy  financial  restricted,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  ^-  ^«^  ^ju^  j^  southern  Mississippi,  the  State  Leg- 

oonstralnts  In  the  health  care  field.  The  fol-  ton,   the   Deputy   Director.   As   Dr.   Lawton  ^^^^^^^^  appropriated  ten  million  dollars  for 

lowing  Is  a  Ust  of  our  present  programs:  sfotes.-                                                             House  loans  and  grants  to  aid  In  the  reconstruction 

Regional     health     agency     (Upper  .  .,j    j           personal  Judgment,  if  RMP  were  ?;|t°siroiflcantly  reduced  the  availability  of 
Kennebec    Valley) 24i,745  to  have  no  more  appropriation  for  1970  than  J^^J^f';'^^,"^;^^!^  have  been  used  for  par- 
Smoking   control — -  48,  626  ^^^  approved  for  grants,  thatU  wou^d  ^°^«                j^    Mississippi  Regional  Medi- 

Gueet  resident 36,391  ^  necessary  to  shut  down  some  regions  In  ^^^P^''^°^J^  ^'"'^ 

coronary  care --—;:-—  '?!'o«  order  to  keep  the  others  alive.  This  is  my  na-  cal  Program          ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^_ 

Physicians'  continuing  education..  76.285  ^^^^^j  ^j^w.  New  England  l«  Potf^"^"!  *?!  gorlzatlon  and  primary  care,  any  reduction 

"Programs   approved    by  National  Advisory  important  as  an  example  of  ^Jl^"^"  ^^^j  f^  funding  would  threaten  the  achievement 

De^tment    oi    comm        y                $92,686  reglonaUzatlon  doUar.  programs  be  required  to  make  an  across-the- 

Directoji'ofM^lMl"  Education 27,600  michman  board  cut  in  funding  for  all  regions   certain 

Reelonlf  cancer  program 75,422  „^     ^tate  of  Michigan's  regional  medical  projects  already  funded  at  a  base  minimum 

So^    iTbm^  ?rS£am 43.942  jZ^mw^U  also  be  in  severe  difficulty.  Here  Pould  not  sustain  a  reduction  without  sev- 

Regional  uora  ^  ^    "^  ^roga                          ^^^^  ^    Heustis,  Pro-  ^^^■y    compromising  their  primary  objectives 

"(Plus  appropriate  indirect  costs.)  %am  cXnalor:                                          _,„  of  jiatient  care,  continuing  education,  traln- 

"As  we  are  progressing  to  a  ™or%effl<;'«^*  ^"^ll^  t^e  reductions  are  sustained.  It  will  mg'fltc." 

and  experienced  stage.  It  is  anticipated  that  ^^  Michigan  the  foUowlng  pro-  Missouri 

funding   requirements   for  programs   to  in-  ««        nrovldlng  for  Improved  health  of  the  j,^g  Regional  Medical  Program  tn  Missouri 

crease  the  quality  and  distribution  of  >neai-  ^           ^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^d  which  are  ready  to  go  ^ji  jQgg  momentum,  according  to  Dr.  Arthur 

cal  care  for  the  residents  of  Maine  will  more  P^P        ^^  funded:  E.  Rikli,  Coordinator: 

than  double  In  the  coming  year.  .          comprehensive  Health  Care  Program  ..-j-^e  curtailment  of  funds  at  this  time 

"In  order  to  maintain  the  Impetus  already  _        ^^  "urban  poor"  with  cancer,  heart  ^j^  result  in  a  serious  break  In  confidence 

gained  In  Maine.  It  Is  essential  that  programs  stroke    and  related  diseases  in  the  ^^jj  communities  who  have  been  earnestly 

approved  by  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  ..  '  ^j  t^g'  wayne  County  General  Hos-  .^o^klng  toward  the  development  and  expan- 

be    funded    within    the    next   few   months;  ^^^  operated  by  that  Institution.  glon  of  services  for  heart,  stroke  and  cancer 

otherwise,    physicians,    participating    agen-  h                  interrelated  acute  stroke  projects,  patients.  Communities  such  as  Slkeston,  t«- 

cles,  and  all  others  assisting  In  the  RMP  ef-  ,       -rtinK  Wayne  State  University,   Detroit  banon,  Joplln  and  others  were  anticipating 

fort  win  lose  interest  In  project  development  '               Hospital,  Detroit  Osteopathic  Hos-  ^^^  technical  and  financial  assistance  from 

since  meaningful  projects  cannot  be  imple-  ^        corporation.     Sparrow     Hospital     In  ^he  Division  of  Regional  Medical  Programs 

mented  due  to  lack  of  funds.  We  anticipate  J^j       ^  Michigan  Heart  Association.  ^^  ^^st  improved  cooperative  arrangements 

two  more  projects  will  be  submitted  for  the  ..^  ^  training  program  for  a  new  type  of  ig^dlng  to  reglonallzatlon  of  health  services. 

December  1  deadline  and  would  like  to  think  ,   ^j^jmai  to  assist  nuclear  physicians  con-  ^hgrg  ^^u  be  a  serious  loss  In  our  momentum 

that   these   projects  will   also  be   worthy  of  ^^^^  ^,    ^^e  Hackley  Hospital  In  Muskegon.  ^^  ^^^^^  o^  t^lg  program  If  the  Senate  does 

funding  by  the  Division.  You  can  see  that  ..^   ^  program  to  provide  continuing  phy-  ^^^  restore  funds  cut  from  Regional  Medical 

already  we  need  approximately  $250,000  to  ^j^^^^  education  for  twelve  smaller  hospitals  program  by  the  House." 

implement  the  four  programs  that  have  been  ^^^  Blodgett  Memorial  Hospital  In  Grand  Nebraska,  south  dakota 

approved  and  the  two  other  projects  being  j^^  j^ig  Harold   S    Morgan.   Program   Coordi- 

developed  for  submission  will  require  an  ad-  .fg    ^  cardiovascular  educational  program  ^^  revorts  that  the  Nebraska-South  Da- 

dltional  $400,000.  It  Is  my  personal  opinion  ^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  hospitals  sur-  n^cn  reporz^                        program    probably 

that  Regional  Medical  Programs  are  Just  be-  ^^^^^      ^^e  Mercy  Hospital  at  BentoriHar-  k^a  ^ff»^«^              ^^^,^^"^.. 

ginning  to  have  an  Impact  on  the  medical  conducted  by  that  li^«*""f  ^*?,  *^^  "!!„  ^e    Regional    Medical    appropriation 

community  at  large  and  axe  making  a  major  ^^    ^^^^^  of  the  University  of  Michigan  J^^^^^%      the   House    Is   sustained, 

contribution  to  the  health  care  of  the  nation  ^      ^^^  ^^y^g  bounty  General  Hospital  J^^°^^^^*^.^^th  Dakota  Regional  Medl- 

and  to  this  region  In  particular.  ..^f^f  these  proposals  have  been  approved  the  Ne^rasKa  ^u   ^^^  ^^^^^   operational. 

"Our     particular     program     's     Pref  ^"y  by  the  Regional  Advisory  Group  as  requlr^  pour  3ects  have  been  approved  by  Coun- 

funded  through  September  30,   1970,  but  It  ^          ^^  ^a^  89-239.  Items  2  and  5  above  ^°"[  P^°fy^  ^f  $1,017,692.  This  sum  to- 

would  be  very  helpful  to  have  deflnUe  as-  ^^^^g  ^  ^een  approved  but  not  funded  by  ^^^^^''^^^^^'  '^atds    approved    for    6 

surance  that  our  present  operations  will  be  ^g^g^^l    Division   of    Regional    Medical  K^*^^^^;^^^  ^m  f^r   exceed  the   amount 

extended  for  a  few  years  hence  and  that  the  p.^    ^ms.   we   are   advised   that   Uie   other  o'*»"  '^^^''^''g^    available, 

present  program  will  maintain  enough  flexl-  ^^^^^  „g  ^^  t^e  process  of  receiving  favor-  of  new  money  ava          ^^^^^^   ^   ^^^^   ^^^ 

bility  to  maintain  'an  innovative  approach  ^^j^  ^g^jg^^l  consideration  but  that  for  them  ^^J^^Lects  wUl  be  so  disastrous  to 

to  health  planning."  too,  no  funds  would  be  available.  app      .  ^^  jg^uth  Dakota  Regional  Medi- 

MARTLAND  "This  means  that.   If  ")«  ,^f  "'"^^.^gf  ^,;  Si  PrSrfm  th^t  It  will  not  be  able  to  sur- 

The  veovle  of  Maryland  will  also  be  hin-  mended  by  the  House  of  RfPJ«^A°'"!r."    of  vWe  and  without  survival,  the  program  will 

deSl  ^heiriffZrtsto  build  a  strong  pro-  enacted   ^^^^.^^''^^''l^TiZl  be      not  do  what  PL  89-239  was  intended  to  do 

TaZ  as  Dr.  William  S.  Spicer.  Jr..  the  Co-  '^^^^^J^JZ^^^.^T.vXmZt  of  ad-  when  Congress  passed   the  law. 

ordinator  reveaU.  prouiui« 
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NKW  RA*fP8RnUI 

/n  Neto  Hampshire,  Hamilton  S.  Putnam, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Program  states: 

"There  is  cause  for  concern  that,  unless 
the  Senate  establishes  a  higher  funding  level 
for  Regional  Medical  Programs  above  that 
voted  by  the  House  and  a  Committee  of 
Conference  concurs  with  this  larger  figure, 
the  national  effort  of  RMP — Just  now  be- 
ginning to  evidence  its  potential  thrust — 
will  be  In  Jeopardy." 

NEW  JERSEY 

Dr.  Alvin  A.  Florin  loho  coordinates  the 
Neva  Jersey  Regional  Medical  Program  says 
that  the  cooperative  arrangements  there 
will  be  discouraged: 

"Specifically,  a  decrease  or  leveling  of 
funding  will  delay  the  funding  of  an  opera- 
tional project  already  approved  which  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  health  ac- 
tivities In  ghetto  areas  through  assignment 
of  urban  health  planners  to  Model  Cities 
programs.  New  Jersey  has  nine  federally 
funded  Model  Cities  programs,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  supplying  needed  medical  services 
to  ghetto  residents  is  acute  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  delivery. 

"Generally,  a  decrease  or  leveling  of  fund- 
ing win  diminish  the  impetus  of  our  pro- 
gram by  discouraging  the  development  of 
operattOhal  grant  proposals.  Further,  It  will 
dlscotmge  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
cause of  general  pessimism  regarding  the 
future  of  the  Program." 

NKW    MZXICO 

New  Mexico's  Program  would  "suffer  a 
subtle  Program  deterioration"  as  Dr.  Regi- 
nald H.  Fitz,  its  Director,  reports: 

"Beyond  the  identifiable  or  specific  nega- 
tive impact  of  a  'new  funding  freeze,'  which 
Is  what  would  result  if  funds  are  not  re- 
stored to  the  Division's  budget  and  a  rea- 
sonable competition  for  them  re-established, 
I  believe  that  there  would  be  a  more  subtle 
Program  deterioration.  The  New  Mexico  Pro- 
gram is,  I  believe,  in  a  very  strong  growth 
position.  It  is  receiving  increasingly  enthusi- 
astic Interest  and  support.  The  relationship 
with  the  University  is  excellent  and  cooper- 
ative recruiting  has  succeeded  in  attracting 
exceptionally  well-qualified  professional  per- 
sonnel to  the  Core  Staff  and  operational 
projects.  If  the  Program  should  lose  the  mo- 
mentum that  it  has  so  recently  achieved 
and  were  continued  progress  to  be  made  im- 
possible due  to  lack  of  funds,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Program  would  lose  Its  ability  to  at- 
tract or  retain  able  Individuals  and  would 
fall  to  reach  the  level  of  significance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  solution  of  health  problems  in 
New  Mexico  that  lies  within  Its  conceptual 
capability.  To  use  an  obvious  analogy,  under- 
nutrition at  this  point  would  seriously  stunt 
the  growth  of  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
healthy  child." 

I«EW    YORK    (CENTRAL) 

The  Central  New  York  Program  faces  diffi- 
culties, as  Dr.  Richard  H.  Lyons,  Coordinator 
of  the  Program,  reports: 

"The  decrease  in  funds  has  not  paralyzed 
our  present  operational  approaches  but  has 
greatly  decreased  the  enthusiasm  that  was 
beginning  to  be  generated  among  members  of 
the  health  professions  for  the  Program.  In 
fact,  a  number  of  projects  which  were  under 
consideration  have  simply  been  side-tracked 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  others  have 
been  approved  by  the  council  and  have  not 
been  developed  for  the  same  reason." 

NEW    YORK    (BCETROPOXJrAN) 

The  gloom  surrounding  project  outbacks 
in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  RMP  is  re-* 
ported  by  Dr.  I.  Jay  Brightman: 

"The  NYMKMP  was  recently  approved  frtf 
operational  status  but  cannot  be  funded  as 
such,  because  of  the  cutback.  When  the  ap- 
plicants heard  the  news  that  their  projects 
were  approved  but  unfunded,  their  reaction 
was  more  serious  than  if  the  projects  had 


been  rejected.  In  the  latter  situation,  they 
might  have  become  indignant,  but  they  also 
might  have  taken  the  attitude  that  a  better 
application  might  be  approved.  In  the  pres- 
ent situation,  they  have  been  completely 
discouraged.  It  has  been  a  long  period  since 
their  applications  were  first  drafted,  proc- 
essed through  our  staff  reviews,  our  technical 
consulting  panels  and  our  RAG  to  begin  the 
trek  up  to  the  National  Site  Visit,  the  study 
by  the  Review  Committee  and  finally  the 
action  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Regional  Medical  Programs.  Having  survived 
all  this,  they  are  little  consoled  with  the 
moral  victory  and  the  leas  than  certain 
chance  for  future  funding. 

"The  same  gloom  has  spread  among  all 
of  our  Asaociate  Directors  in  the  seven  medi- 
cal schools  and  the  Regional  Medical  pro- 
grams operating  there.  There  Is  little  in- 
centive to  actively  pushing  projects  fairly 
well  along  the  course  of  development  when 
they  feel  that  they  do  not  have  an  even 
chance  of  having  highly  meritorious  work 
adequately  financed." 

NSW    YORK     (WESTERN) 

Dr.  John  R.  F.  Ingall,  Program  Coordinator 
for  the  Western  New  York  program  head- 
quartered in  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  reports: 

"In  the  Western  New  York  Regional  Med- 
ical Program  we  already  have  in  effect  proj- 
ects that  have  identified  us  highly  favorably 
with  the  community,  not  only  in  our  ability 
to  provide  continuing  education  for  ALL 
facets  of  health  alUed  personnel,  but  also  to 
upgrade  the  standard  of  medical  care  by  de- 
vising cooperative  ventures. 

"Let  me  be  more  specific  than  the  fore- 
going: we  have  a  coronary  care  training 
school  for  nurses,  of  6  weeks'  duration,  which, 
in  my  view,  is  of  the  highest  quality  available 
in  this  country.  It  not  only  provides  6  weeks 
training  for  nurses  from  the  didactic  and 
practical  point  of  view  but  serves  as  a  consul- 
tation point  and  support  center  for  nurses  in 
the  entire  region.  We  are  producing  a  caliber 
of  nurse  to  whom  the  l<x;al  physicians  will 
delegate  responsibility.  The  physicians  of  the 
region.  In  txim,  enjoy  the  experience  of  train- 
ing within  this  school  and  what  was  orig- 
inally considered  a  doubtful  training  entity 
has  now  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
our  continuing  medical  education  courses. 
Nurses  in  our  school  have  already  saved  life 
and  In  one  case  resusclated  one  of  our  own 
physicians!  The  value  of  this  to  the  pro- 
gram's image  alone  is  fantastic. 

"This  Program,  as  you  know,  has  a  very 
large  Regional  Advisory  Group  represented 
by  a  24-man  Board.  The  reduction  of  funds 
to  a  Program  such  as  this,  which  has  good 
Identity  and  major  cooperation  from  the 
region  at  large,  would  be  disastrous. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
region  we  have  developed  a  true  consortium 
of  private,  V.A.,  county  and  university  aflUl- 
ated  hospitals  that  has  never  before  existed. 
"Our  telephone  lecture  network  links  up 
all  these  units  and  permits  conference  dis- 
ousslon  which  is  logistically  impossible,  cer- 
tainly in  winter  months,  and  saves  a  great 
deal  of  money  In  time  and  human  effort  In 
that  the  entire  region  can  come  together 
through  this  conference  mechanism  without 
leaving  their  own  particular  hospital  center. 
"We  have  calculated  that  with  the  goodwill 
built  up  and  the  voluntary  time  donated  to 
this  Program,  the  region  at  large  Is  cur- 
rently giving  25  cents  for  every  dollar  con- 
tributed by  the  federal  government,  which 
Is  not  a  bad  contribution.  I  anticipate  that 
this  will  Increase  in  its  dimensions  and  would 
suggest  that  if  federal  monies  continue,  or 
Indeed  are  increased,  then  ultimately  we  can 
structure  oiu^elves  as  an  independent  and 
economically  viable  organization  for  which 
federal  monies  would  be  unnecessary.  The 
money  to  bring  this  about,  however.  Is  vitftl 
and  it  beihooves  us  to  put  the  transition  Into 
a  perspective  of  time.  This  cannot  be  Just 


done  In  the  Incumbency  of  one  administra- 
tion. 

"More  briefly,  should  the  funds  be  cut  In 
tills  area  I  visualize  the  following: 

"(a)  The  discontinuation  of  a  superb  cor- 
onary care  training  school; 

"(b)  The  dissolution  of  the  first  Inhala- 
tion thwapy  school  for  chronic  reftpiratory 
diseases  centered  on  a  community  college 
In  this  area;  a  system  of  true  regional  sup- 
port in  respiratory  diseases  available  to  all 
communities,  small  or  large,  on  request  which 
has  been  a  singularly  effective  support  entity 
to  the  practicing  physicians; 

"(c)  The  education  groups  In  this  para- 
medical sphere,  namely  dietitians,  phar- 
macists, dentists,  hospital  administrators, 
medical  record  librarians,  and  a  number  of 
others  will  be  unable  to  continue  their  ac- 
creditation programs  via  our  telephone  lec- 
ture network,  and  the  upgrading  of  these 
groups  in  their  standards  and  responslbllltleb 
will  receive  a  very  serious  blow. 

"If  Comprehensive  Health  Pltmnlng  Is  really 
to  get  off  the  ground  in  this  region  it  needs 
the  support  of  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram, for  the  latter  has  predominantly  been 
responsible  for  the  stirve3r8  and  data  collec- 
tion. We  are  able  to  perform  the  latter  in 
that  we  have  not  only  the  university  sup- 
port and  that  of  the  local  county  and  state 
Health  Departments  but  an  ever-increas- 
ing Involvement  of  the  voluntary  agencies, 
the  private  sector  and  the  hitherto  poorly 
acknowledged  consumer  group." 

OHIO     (NORTHKAST) 

In  Northeast  Ohio's  BMP,  Dr.  Barry  Decker 
indicated  crippling  of  that  Program: 

"We  are  now  functioning  on  a  second  year 
planning  grant  which  expires  June  30,  1970. 
As  a  result,  there  have  been  no  immediate 
effects  resulting  from  the  present  budget 
cuts.  We  are,  however,  bringing  together  a 
series  of  grant  applications  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Division,  prior  to  December  1,  which 
summarizes  end  results  from  eighteen 
months  of  hard  work.  These  requests  should 
include  between  two  and  three  million  dollars 
I)er  year  of  grant  applications  including  our 
subsequent  core  staff  support.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that,  in  the  present  situation, 
the  Division  will  have  funds  for  no  more 
than  our  continuing  core  staff  support,  which 
in  effect  will  cripple  the  Program  In  North- 
east Ohio." 

OHIO     (NORTHWESTERN) 

Northwestern  Ohio's  Regional  Medical 
Program  is  not  different,  according  to  C. 
Robert  Tittle,  Jr.,  Coordinator: 

"If  the  House  reduction  is  maintained  by 
the  Senate  we  could  expect  that  of  the  three 
proposals  which  we  have  now  undergoing  re- 
view, by  the  Division  of  Regional  Medical 
Programs,  and  six  (6)  proposals  which  are 
to  be  submitted  December  1,  1969,  for  fund- 
ing, perhaps  two  of  the  nine  might  be  fund- 
ed, but  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate;  we  antici- 
pate these  two  (2)  would  be  funded  at  a 
50  to  60  percent  rate.  We,  also,  anticipate 
that  our  present  six  (6)  operational  proposals 
will  not  continue  to  be  funded  even  at  the 
75%  rate,  but  at  a  reduced  rate  of  60%.  Tou 
can  well  understand  that  we  cannot  main- 
tain participation  or  enthusiasm  when  proj- 
ects are  approved  but  no  funds  are  avail- 
able." 

OHIO     (STATE) 

The  Ohio  State  Regional  Medical  Program 
fares  just  as  badly,  as  Dr.  Neil  C.  Andrews 
reports: 

"Much  energy  by  our  dedicated  core  staff 
has  been  expended  among  health  profession- 
als within  the  Ohio  State  Region  in  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  arrangements.  Con- 
tinuous attempts  have  been  made  to  indicate 
to  physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
that  this  is  not  an  attempt  by  the  federal 
government  to  take  over  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Workshops  have  been  conducted 
for  health  professionals  and  Interested  citi- 


zens; regular  meeUnga  have  been  held  for 
local  Planning  Chairmen  and  Oommlttee 
Members  to  acquaint  them  more  thoroughly 
with  the  goals  and  obJecUves  of  the  Regional 
Medical  Program.  Multiple  articles  have  been 
written  and  distributed  along  with  newslet- 
ters to  a  wide  audience  In  an  attempt  to  gain 
better  understanding  of  the  Program.  All  of 
thU  patient,  methodical,  painstaking  devel- 
opment of  confidence  and  respectablUty  for 
the  Program  Is  in  danger  if  the  Program  is 
seriously  retarded." 

OKLAHOMA 

Dr.  Dale  Groom,  Director  of  the  Oklahoma 
Regional  Medical  Program  reports: 

"As  I  see  it,  this  major  retrenchment  in 
Regional   Medical   Programs  on   a   national 
scale  Is  not  only  a  backward  step  but,  more 
Important,  it  undermines  years  of  planning 
and  effort  on  the  local  scene  not  only  by 
RMP  but  by  all  the  other  health  agencies 
with  whom  we  try  to  work.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion  but  that   Regional  Medical   Programs 
were  over-sold  in  the  flush  of  enthusiasm 
when  Congress  appropriated  sums  exceeding 
those  which  the  infant  organization  could 
assimilate.  One  cannot  simply  turn  on  well- 
conceived  and  well-planned  health  programs 
overnight.  Recruiting  and  training  medical 
manpower  requires  more  time  than  opening 
up  new  ofBcee.  At  any  rate,  fledgUng  RMPs 
sought  out  leading  citizens  and  educators  to 
constitute  their  Advisory  Boards;  their  staff 
went  out  to  communities  throughout  their 
regions  to  solicit  and  organize  cooperation 
of  local  health  resources;  surveys  were  made 
of  health  needs;  medical  associations,  hos- 
pitals,   nurses    and    paramedical    personnel 
were  brought  into  the  councils  of  the  brave 
new  endeavor.  And  now  because  of  cutbacks 
which  could  hardly  be  foreseen,  we  are  un- 
able to  follow  through  on  the  collaboration 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  promises  which  were 
extended  in  good  faith.  Really,  this  strikes 
at  the  integrity  of  the  whole  effort.  If  we  fail 
now,  it  will  be  doubly  hard  to  take  up  the 
cause  again  at  the  same  high  level.  Moreover, 
I  am  sure  we  will  begin  to  lose  our  great- 
est capital   of   all,   namely   the   quality   of 
leadership  and  the  good  name  which  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs  have  built  up  in 
their  brief  ascendency. 

"I  believe  that  now  it  is  evident  to  all  of 
us  in  RMP  that  we  are  at  a  decisive  cross- 
roads, that  this  year  is  crucial,  that  we 
cannot  stand  still  but  must  go  one  way  or 
the  other.  Actxially  what  we  need  for  suc- 
cess in  this  health  effort  is  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  current  non-health  expenditures  of 
our  country.  I  am  hopeful  that  our  national 
sense  of  values  will  prevail  and  that  the  sup- 
port necessary  for  the  success  of  this  most 
Important  national  resource  will  be  re- 
stored." 

TENNESSEE 

The  Tennessee  Mid  South  Program,  as  Dr. 
Paul  E.  Teschan,  Director  reports.  uHll  be  in 
trouble  if  it  does  not  receive  needed  funds: 
"Five  projects  amounting  to  $274,000  are 
being  held  in  abeyance  and  options  for  em- 
ployment of  key  personnel  are  being  lost. 
Since  these  projects  will  be  activated  in  the 
region  (as  contrasted  with  projects  located 
in  or  deriving  principally  from  the  univer- 
sity centers  in  Nashville)  this  major  re- 
gional thrust  is  being  blunted,  with  contin- 
uing serious  Injviry  to  the  image  of  the  Pro- 
gram as  a  regional  one. 

"The  budgetary  restrictions  coupled  with 
the  reports  in  the  press  and  the  speculations 
In  the  "Blue  Sheet"  of  which  we  are  all  aware 
have  raised  an  imdercurrent  of  speculation 
in  this  region  concerning  the  projected  via- 
bUlty  of  RMP  locally  and  nationally.  Among 
practicing  physicians,  hospital  administra- 
tors and  the  allied  health  professlonaU  In 
the  region,  among  whom  the  tide  of  inter- 
ested acceptance  of  RMP  Is  mounting,  we 
perceive  a  damaging  cynicism  concerning  the 
trustworthlnees  of  even  this  federal  pro- 
gram. For  the  more  knowledgeable  Individ- 


uals, who 'perceive  that  there  Is  no  visible 
alternative  to  RMP  in  linking  university 
centers  and  the  provider  structure,  a  sense 
of  bitterness  and  incredulity  can  also  be  de- 
tected. The  latter  development  is  particu- 
larly underscored  when  approval  for  a  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier,  multiple  landings  on 
the  moon,  and  an  antlballistlc  missile  sys- 
tem of  dubious  workability  seem  to  get  by 
relatively  easily. 

vntoiNiA 

For  the  State  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Eugene  R. 
Perez,  Director  of  the  Program  reports: 

"Relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs  budget,  I  believe  It  is  ob- 
vious that  it  wiU  result  in  definitely  cur- 
tailed activity  of  the  Program  in  Virginia. 
With  less  money  to  operate,  obviously  one 
will  be  able  to  do  less.  Unforttinately,  this 
will  be  a  strain  on  all  concerned,  as  it  will 
be  necessary  to  set  strict  priorities. 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect,  I  believe, 
is  the  timing  of  the  budget  cuts.  I  think 
that  all  regions  have  had  pretty  much  the 
same  experience,  and  I  know  that  it  has 
taken  two  to  three  years  in  Virginia  to  get 
the  confidence  of  the  various  groups,  and 
to  establUh  the  necessary  cooperative  ar- 
rangements. We  have  accomplished  the  fore- 
going In  Virginia,  and  now  that  we  are 
ready  to  spread  out  and  make  the  Program 
effective  it  will  be  difllcult  because  of  less 
money.  I  am  afraid  that  this  will  blunt  the 
momentum  of  the  Program. 

In  summary;  less  money,  less  Program, 
less  interest,  less  participation,  and  less  ef- 
fect upon  Improved  patient  care  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  region." 


vrzsT  visonnA 

Charles  D.  Holland,  acting  Director  of  the 
Program  in  West  Virginia  reports: 

"To  answer  the  question  in  your  recent 
memorandum  of  the  effect  on  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Regional  Medical  Program  of  the  House 
cut  in  Regional  Medical  Program  funds  for 
1970,  I  can  only  report  that  we  have  been 
recommended  for  operational  status  begin- 
ning January  1,  1970 — ^but  have  not  been 
funded.  I  believe  that  our  entire  Prograna 
is  in  Jeopardy  because  of  the  House  action." 

WISCONSIN 


In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  John  S. 
Hirschboeck  reports  that: 

"The  Wisconsin  Regional  Medical  Program 
has  two  proposals  under  review  and  await- 
ing  funding    by    the   Division   of   Regional 
Medical  Programs.  Each  of  these  will  have 
little  chance  of  being  funded  if  the  appro- 
priation blU  Is  passed  by  the  Congress  at  the 
level  recommended   by   the  House.  One  of 
these  projects  U  budgeted  at  $664,374  for 
its  first  year.  It  is  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment   of    a    comprehensive    approach    to 
managing  chronic  renal  disease.  It  Includes 
support  for  home  dialysis  training  for  pa- 
tients and  their  f amiles  and  the  development 
of    a    transplant   strategy   to   provde    rapid 
matching  and  transplantation  within  a  few 
hours.  The  second  project  will  require  a  first- 
year  budget  of  $999,229  for  the  operation  of 
a  health  profession  manpower  Improvement 
and  expansion  program  in  the  Greater  Mil- 
waukee area.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is 
to  provide  a  variety  of  in-service  training 
experiences  for  physicians  and  others  to  learn 
new  technology  and  to  develop  working  skills 
for  people  who  presenUy  do  not  have  them. 
Both  projects  have  great  implication  for  the 
improvement  of  health  care  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin region.  With  the  limited  funds  which 
would  be  available  under  the  appropriation 
recommended  by  the  House,  these  obviously 
will  have  little  chance  of  being  funded. 

The  flexibility  and  readiness  of  Regional 
Medical  Programs  to  deal  with  major  health 
problems  are,  perhaps,  their  greatest  asset. 
However,  without  funds  to  demonstrate  their 
capability.  Regional  Medical  Programs  are 
apt  to  faU  brfore  they  reaUy  have  had  a 
start." 


THE    TREATY    TRAP— A    BCX)K    BY 
LAURENCE  WELLMAN  BEILENSON 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  every 
once  in  a  while  a  book  comes  along  that 
I  feel  is  of  such  paramount  importance 
that   I   recommend   it   to   Senators   as 
"must"  reading.  Such  a  book  Is  "The 
Treaty  Trap."  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
finitive history  of  the  performance  of 
poUtical  treaties  by  the  United  States  and 
European  nations,  written  by  Laurence 
Wellman  Beilenson.  I  would  also  recom- 
mend this  book  with  its  unparalleled 
study  of  treaties  to  the  representatives 
and  delegates  at  both  the  Paris  peace 
conference  and  the  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks  in  Helsinki,  since  both  are 
concerned  with  major  treaties  of  our 
timeo. 

The  only  book  of  its  kind  to  recount 
the  operations  analysis  and  breach  of 
treaties  during  the  past  300  years — this 
documentation  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Beilenson  has  three  major  themes. 
His  first  demonstrates  that  alliance 
treaties,  treaties  to  keep  the  peace  and 
international  guaranteed  have  been 
alike  in  their  steady  breach.  Second,  in 
scrutinizing  actions  to  find  motives,  Mr. 
Beilenson  widens  his  analysis  to  embrace 
the  wellsprings  of  national  action — in- 
cluding self-interest  and  glory  of  rulers 
and  their  supporters.  The  intriguing 
third  theme  shows  that  even  cynical 
statesmen,  while  breaking  their  own 
promises,  have  succumbed  to  treaty- 
reliance. 

"The  Treaty  Trap"  shows  that  the 
modem  pattern  only  repeats  the  an- 
cient. As  the  story  unfolds,  the  evidence 
piles  up  to  prove  that  all  major  nations 
have  been  habitual  treaty  breakers. 

How  far  should  the  United  States  rely 
on  political  treaties  for  aid  in  war  or  to 
keep  the  peace? 

What  assumptions  about  performance 
or  breach  of  such  treaties  should  the 
United  States  make  in  deciding  whether 
to  enter  into  future  treaties? 

With  these  fundamental  questions 
chiefly  in  mind.  Laurence  W.  Beilenson, 
a  prominent  Los  Angeles  attorney,  ex- 
amines the  history  of  treaties  since  ear- 
liest times.  The  net  result  is  a  highly  au- 
thoritative, readable,  and  perceptive 
work. 

A  word  about  the  author,  Laurence 
Wellman  Beilenson,  who  brings  to  this 
book  the  benefit  of  extensive  knowledge 
of  history,  law,  and  military  science.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Andover  Acad- 
emy. Harvard  College,  and  Harvard  Law 
School.  A  veteran  of  two  wars,  he  was 
during  World  War  H  a  commanding 
American  liaison  oflBcer  with  the  Chi- 
nese Army.  Long  interested  in  interna- 
tional affairs  and  history,  Mr.  Beilenson 
devoted  8  years  to  research  in  prepar- 
ing "The  Treaty  Trap." 


REJECTING  THE  SIMPLE  SOLUTION 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
Impressed  by  a  speech  delivered  recently 
by  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Calif ano,  Jr..  at  Haver- 
ford  College.  Mr.  Callfano's  experience 
and  understanding  of  America  today  are 
complemented  by  his  clarity  of  thought 
and  fiuency  of  expression. 

Hfere  we  have  a  most  perceptive  anal- 
ysis of  the  domestic  situation: 
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UeCf^fnUf^i    •*,  w,- «r  „«vi,,otive  action,     reel 


Our  Nation  la  now  being  presented  a  boat 
of  simple  solutions  fc*  a  series  of  problems 
so  complex  that  It  Is  difficult  to  be  sure 
one  Is  asking  the  right  question*. 

He  continues: 

Of  greatest  concern  Is  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  will  be  unwittingly 
seduced  by  shrewd  leaders  In  and  out  of 
government,  to  believe  that  simple  solutions 
win  work  in  a  complicated  society. 

The  temptation  to  look  for  the  easy 
answer— to  ignore  causes  in  favor  of 
symptoms,  to  pronounce  rather  than  ex- 
plain, to  castigate  one's  opponents  in 
Ucu  of  listening  to  them,  to  use  slogans 
in  place  of  logic,  to  appeal  to  emotion  in- 
stead of  reason— is  always  greatest  In  a 
time  of  turbulence  and  doubt. 

The  time  is  already  late  for  our  Re- 
public. We  cannot  afiford  a  dark  hour  of 
division  and  recrimination. 

The  simple  solutions  of  today  will  be 
the  problems  of  tomorrow. 

I  hope  all  Americans  will  reject  the 
simple  solution,  realizing  it  represents  a 
shortsighted  approach  to  the  present  and 
a  disastrous  road  to  the  future. 

T  flfV  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cal- 
Ifano's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Simple  SoLimoN 
(Address  by  Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr.,  to  the 
Student  Body  at  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford.  Pa.) 

In  May  1964,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  spoke  of  what.  In  his  time  as 
President,  was  to  become  a  badly  battered 
dream:  his  concept  of  The  Great  Society.  For 
despite  unprecedented  legislative  achieve- 
ments at  home,  our  nation  was  besieged  by 
the  Vietnam  War  and  white  bigotry,  by  miU- 
tant  blacks  who  found  Intolerable  for  an- 
other day  what  they  had  once  considered  in- 
evitable for  a  lUetlme,  by  the  selfish  indiffer- 
ence of  an  affluent  majority  and  by  students 
whose  energetic  determination  to  escape  the 
profoimd  emptiness  they  saw  In  their  mate- 
rially prosperous  parents  and  professors  was 
fnxstrated  by  the  difficulty  of  putting  last- 
ing purpose  in  their  own  lives.  These  ele- 
ments—with a  big  assist  from  modern  com- 
municaUons  and  a  skeptical  questioning  of 
the  social,  religious  and  political  values  of 
Western  civilization — combined  to  Umit  the 
concept  of  a  Great  Society  to  a  legislative 
reality  rather  than  a  human  one. 

The  dramatic  moment  of  this  period  oc- 
curred on  March  31,  1968,  when  Lyndon  John- 
son, a  proud  Texan,  announced  that  he  would 
not  run  for  reelecUon.  Historians  wUl  argue 
for  decades  about  the  true  moUvations  which 
drove  him  to  that  decision.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly as  varied  and  complex  as  the  man 
himself.  While  I  am  too  close  to  the  event 
to  judge  it  without  a  large  measure  of 
subjectivity.  I  think  there  was  one  underlying 
factor:  his  Increased  and  alarmed  concern 
about  the  bitter  divisions  which  were  de- 
veloping in  American  society — not  Just  be- 
tween dove  and  hawk,  but  between  black  and 
white,  city  mayor  and  riu-al  governor,  young 
American  and  adult  establishmentarian. 

Whatever  the  motivation,  my  desire  this 
morning  is  not  to  linger  on  the  reasons  for 
Johnson's  decision.  My  desire  Is  to  point  out 
that  he  had  a  simple  alternative,  but  one  he 
rejected,  quite  consciously,  as  too  dangerous 
in  the  long  run  for  our  country. 

In  Its  simplest  form — and  unhappily,  a 
fashionable  one  today — Lyndon  Johnson 
oould  have  wrapped  the  Vietnam  War  in  the 
Flag  to  handle  his  most  severe  foreign  policy 
problem  and  he  could  have  called  for  the 
silent  white  majority  to  quiet  the  ungrateful 


black  minority  for  whom  (they  felt)  they  had 
done  so  much. 

His  failxire  to  seek  those  alternatives  was 
not  an  oversight.  My  own  recollection  is  dis- 
tinct in  both  areas,  but  before  I  spoke  today 
I  checked  with  others  who  were  close  to  him 
diiring  his  Presidency. 

On  several  occasions,  there  were  those  who 
mged  the  President  to  wrap  the  war  in  the 
American  Flag;  in  effect,  to  make  It  un- 
patriotic to  oppose  U.S.  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. The  argument  went  along  the  follow- 
ing lines:  In  every  war  in  this  century, 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  even  in  the  Korean 
War,  the  Administration  in  power  had  made 
the  issue  almost  entirely  one  of  patriotism. 
The  Vietnam  War  was  a  difficult,  extended 
and  particularly  dirty  war.  Most  Important, 
it  was  being  fought  in  American  living 
rooms  every  night.  The  only  way  to  counter- 
act the  natural  human  revulsion  was  to 
whip  the  country  to  a  patriotic  fervor  and 
make  the  war  an  issue  of  patriotism.        _ 

Lyndon  Johnson  consistently  refused  to 
take  that  course  of  action.  He  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  cruel  injustices  of  the 
McCarthy  era  In  the  1950's;  some  of  his 
friends  had  been  destroyed  as  human  beings 
during  that  period.  Equally  important,  he 
was  deeply  concerned  that  such  demagoguery 
would  unleash  in  our  nation  uncontrollable 
forces  which  could  bring  us  to  an  even  more 
extensive  war  than  the  one  now  being  waged 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  short,  he  rejected  the 
simple   solution. 

Johnson  reflected  essentlaUy  the  same  at- 
titude in  dealing  with  the  racial  problem.  I 
recall  vividly  his  deep  concern  that  the  mili- 
tant blacks  would  so  offend  the  white  ma- 
jority that  many  of  the  gains  in  Civil  Rights 
and  Poverty  legislation  would  be  lost.  Just 
as  similar  gains  were  lost  in  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  after  the  Civil  War.  I  also  recall 
on  more  than  one  occasion  his  deep  sense  of 
perplexity  and  hiirt  at  the  apparent  ingrati- 
tude of  the  cries  for  "more  and  faster  now, 
when  our  domestic  programs  were  already 
years  ahead  of  most  of  the  people  whom  we 
had  been  elected  to  govern.  Yet  In  the  end. 
Johnson  chose  to  pursue  the  cause  of  Justice 
for  all  and  again,  qvilte  vrtttlngly  rejected  the 
simple  solution. 

To  be  sure,  on  both  these  issues,  the  Presi- 
dent evidenced  some  human  frailty.  We  are 
all  too  familiar  with  his  comment  about 
"Nervous  Nellies"  and  his  remark  about  "cut- 
ting and  running."  That,  however.  Is  a  far 
cry  from  a  concerted  Administration  program 
to  choose  the  currently  fashionable  simple 
solution  for  short  run  advantage. 

It  Is  this  penchant  for  the  simple  solu- 
tion that  troubles  me  about  our  society 
today.  Our  nation  is  now  being  presented  a 
host  of  simple  solutions  for  a  series  of  prob- 
lems so  complex  that  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure 
one  is  asking  the  right  questions. 

Most  of  you  are  too  young  to  remember 
the  simple  society  of  the  late  40's  and  50's. 
That  was  the  society  where  Communism  was 
monolithic  Stalinism;  where  black  children 
and  teenagers  knew  their  place  in  "separate 
but  equal  schools;  where  poverty  and  a  full 
measure  of  unemployment  were  considered 
Inevitable,  if  unfortunate,  corollaries  of 
prosperity  for  the  majority;  where  freedom, 
and  particularly  free  speech,  was  often  pro- 
fessed but  too  rarely  exercised,  where  money 
rather  than  talent  screened  students  for  our 
best  universities. 

It  was  then  and  Is  now  human  nature 
to  seek  the  easy  way  out.  Such  Is  the  kind 
of  choice  that  all  of  us,  black  and  white, 
student  and  adult,  dove  and  hawk,  radical 
anarchist  and  conservative  are  tempted  to 
make  every  day  of  our  lives.  It  is  not  the  con- 
sidered choice  that  should  be  made  by  ouz 
nation's  leaders  whether  in  government,  In 
business  or  labor.  In  university  admlnlBtra- 
tion,  or  in  student  council  presidencies. 
Let  me  give  a  few  examples: 


Tint,  the  war  In  Vietnam.  There  is  now 
a  concerted  movement  to  wrap  the  war 
securely  in  the  American  Flag.  This  course 
Is  being  pursued  so  shrewdly  that  those  who 
oppose  the  war  are  in  effect  being  denied 
the  use  of  our  Flag,  as  government  officials 
and  private,  well-meaning,  hawkish  groups 
urge  that  the  Flag  be  flown  on  National 
HoUdays  or  during  peace  demonstrations  to 
show  suppOTt  for  the  war.  When  a  Republi- 
can leader  of  the  Senate  tells  our  citizens 
to  fly  the  Flag  that  belongs  to  all  of  us  to 
indicate  support  for  the  President  that  now 
happens  to  be  in  power,  he  is  as  grossly 
denegatlng  our  national  symbol,  as  a  radi- 
cal student  who  sets  it  afire  with  a  burning 
draft  card. 

The  war  provides  another  example  of  opt- 
ing foe  the  simple  solution.  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan  has  pointed  out  that  Vietnam  is  the 
first  war  fought  not  merely  on  American  soil, 
but  in  the  living  rooms  of  our  nation  where 
all  citizens  can  watch  five  or  ten  minutes 
of  it  every  evening.  The  simple  solution  is 
to  have  high  government  officials  attack  the 
media  for  Its  coverage  of  the  war  under  the 
charge  of  biased  reporting  or  Irresponsible 
conunentary  or  photography. 

Is  not  the  real  question  (albeit  It  more 
compUcated)  what  this  world  would  be  Uke 
If  the  citizens  In  North  Vietnam,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  could  see  war  on  their 
television  screens  every  night?  This  Is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  achieve,  but  if  the  human 
revulsion  of  their  citizens  would  be  the  same 
as  the  revulsion  our  citizens  feel,  isn't  It  a 
policy  worth  working  toward? 

We  see  the  simple  solution  in  other  areas 
of  our  national  life.  Crime,  for  example,  is  a 
burning,  if  not  the  major,  issue  In  every  large 
city  of  the  nation.  Fighting  crime  is  expen- 
sive and  complicated.  It  will  require  not  only 
more  taxes,  but  substantially  more  sophis- 
ticated police,  court  techniques  and  prison 
operations.  The  simple  solution  is  to  propose 
legislation  to  overrule  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions protecting  the  accused.  That  Is  far 
easier  than  trying  to  get  more  taxes  to  pay 
for  more  and  better  trained  policemen,  tak- 
ing on  the  gun  lobby  for  stricter  gun  control 
laws,  reforming  penal  institutions  or  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  root  causes  like  drug 
addiction  and  poverty. 

It  is  complicated  to  reform  a  state  or  local 
court  system  so  that  criminals  can  be  tried 
within  a  month  or  two  of  arrest.  It  is  much 
easier  to  propose  preventive  detention  legis- 
lation which  denies  the  accused  bail  and  In 
some  cities  can  result  in  preventive  confine- 
ment for  months  or  even  years  before  trial. 

By  almost  any  standard  of  recorded  his- 
tory, our  nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fan- 
tastic outpouring  of  erotic  and  pornographic 
literature,  motion  pictures  and  plays.  It  Is 
difficult,  as  Art  Buchwald  has  put  It  so  well 
In  one  of  his  humorous  columns,  to  find 
movies  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  vflilch  your 
children  can  be  admitted.  There  are  more 
and  more  newsstands  where  the  reader  must 
plow  through  dozens  of  "girlie"  or  homo- 
sexual magazines  in  order  to  find  Time  and 
Newsweek. 

The  simple  solution  Is  to  ban  pornog- 
raphy—whatever that  means  under  compU- 
cated Supreme  Court  decisions  and  First 
Amendment  rights.  Even  it  It  is  difficult  to 
define  pornography,  at  least  tough  legisla- 
tion will  scare  off  some  publishers  and  movie 
makers  In  the  Interim. 

It  is  much  more  complicated  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  movie  producer  who 
says:  "Nobody  goes  to  see  family  movies  any 
more.  We  are  only  producing  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  wiU  pay  money  to  see."  Isn't  it 
more  appropriate  to  ask  why  the  American 
people  have  created  an  almost  Insatiable 
market  for  sex  and  violence?  Why  do  erotic 
movies  attract  such  large  crowds?  Why  do 
sex-filled  books  consistently  make  the  best 
seller  list?  Why  do  "glrUe"  magazmes  get 
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?^nrth"^lt^erMa}nShis  Is  the  simple 

"^l^hou^dnt  we  demand  that  our  academic 
^nnrn^  and  government  leaders  seek 
economists  *""  .»" -„^,„„  „,  eUminate  or 
new  ways  to  f  B^\,'^,;^*'°^f  ^unemployment 

"immediate  desegregat  on.'  ,The  Executive 
Branch  adopts  a  simple  policy  to  aWPease 
me  white  majority  by  -^o^^<^'^frif^;^ 
*i«„  In  thplr  words  to  protect  tne  mgn 
s°a^'dirds  of  pubUc  education  In  the  bolted 
st^e^"  surrounded  by  simple  solutions  are 
^Uions  of  school  Children  ^J^^^^'l'^^^ 
Zate  elementary  and  secondary  schools- 
black,  white  and  Integrated. 

Finallv  the  university.  An  energetic,  so - 
DhuSed  and  skeptical  coUege  generation 
KfrSe  the  Amerl^can  university  the^foc^^^ 
noint  for  many  frustrations  of  our  society. 

Chere  aS^  we  see  ^'-Pif^ton^^^i^rS"- 
where  We  see  mlUtants,  who  dont  like  par 
UcXTj^es  of  research,  taking  the  s  mple 
route  of  destroying  the  faculties  and  files  of 
professors  conducting  that  research    Leg^s- 
fators  propose  laws  to  outlaw  protest  actlv- 
lUes  on  campuses  or  to  withdraw  funds  from 
students  Who  engage  in  them.  Some  univer- 
sity professors  are  beginning  to  do^^t  toflr 
o^   legitimacy    to    teach,    merely   because 
?^lr  human  nature  with  Its  Inherent  falli- 
blUty  makes  It  impossible  for  them  to  Uve 
with  unwavering  consistency  In  accord  with 

the  precepts  they  are  teaching.  

The  problems,  of  course,  are  'nuch  more 
complicated  both  in  the  area  of  desefre^tlon 
for  our  schools  and  in  terms  of  the  func- 
tion of  universities  and  the  relationships  of 
students,  teachers,  trustees,  and  alumni  In 
the  ac^emlc  environment.  A  bookj^ould  be 
written  on  this  subject,  and  since  I  have 
done  one,  I  wlU  not  linger  on  it  here 

My  pomt-and  the  point  of  almost  every- 
thing I  have  said  this  morning— Is  that 
America  is  complex  and  getting  more  so 
i^tvZy  I  realise  that  all  problems  cannot 
le  solved  at  once  and  most  must  be  broken 


down  into  parts  capable  of  productive  action. 
I  I^  you  to  recognize  the  inherent  com- 
DlMlty  of  our  society,  the  Institutions  within 
ft  and  the  human  beings  who  run  those  in- 

'"mTl'see  and  what  I  fear  about  the  cur- 

r..nt  trend  of  our  national  life-style  Is  not 

lo'Ucrthat  simple  solution.  wlU  lead  to 

final   solutions   for   some   ^egrnents   of   our 

society   but  that  simple  solutions  will  hide 

probleiiis  While  those  problems  continue  to 

f iater  or  will  lead  to  even  more  frustrating 

d?,^  ends   I  few  that  crime  rates  will  con- 

?r^e  W  rise  because  all  of  the  lessons  of 

hUtory  and  experience  are  being  ignored  in 

^impl^-mlnded  legislative  proposals,  that  the 

Vietnam  War  wlU  further  sour  our  national 

Ufe    M    It   is    packaged    in    patriotic    over- 

stop^flcauons.  that  blacks  will  turn  incre^- 

ingly  to  violence  as  they  are  told  that  theU 

fever  point  of  frustration  must  be  endured 

for  another  generation  or  two. 

Of  H-eatest  concern  Is  that  a  large  majority 
of  oxJ^  citizens  will  be  unwittingly  seduced 
ny  s^wd  leaders  In  and  out  of  government 
to  ^eve  that  simple  solutions  will  work  In 
a  complicated  society.  Most  dlsturbtag  Is  that 
these  Vngs  are  not  J^^t  happening  In 
America  today.  They  appear  to  be  part  of  a 
careniuy  orchestrated  campaign  which  even- 
tuaiw  may  make  many  Americans  look  back 
S  surprising  nostalgia  to  the  tumult  of 

''Sthere  Is  any  message  in  my  hook  on  the 
student  Revolution  it  is  that  we  are  deaimg 
with  some  complicated  problems  at  a  most 
SttcaTtlme  in  our  history.  The  concept  of 
the  Great  Society  was  not  one  of  a  simple 
society  in  the  words  of  Its  author,  The  Great 
Sy,  lU.e  The  New  Frontier  w^  "not  a 
=afA  harbor  a  resting  place,  a  final  objective, 
TfinSwork.  irS'a  challenge  «nsUn«y 
renewed,  beckoning  us  toward  a  destiny 
wher^he  meaning  of  our  lives  matches  the 
marvelous  products  of  our  labor. 
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reclamation  movement^-and  selected  my 
homTstatc,  Utah,  as  the  appropri^ 
site  for  its  1972  convention,  which  will 
commemorate  the  ^Oth  arniiver^arr  « 
its  founding.  It  was  in  Utah  that  irnga- 
tSn  SSs^lst  practiced  in  America  by 

"""^e'rfbeS  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


RECLAMATION  FOR  THE  1970's 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Water  and  Power  De- 
JeloSent.  Hon.  James  R.  Smith.  recenUy 
gave  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
best  definitions  of  reclamation  I  have 
heard.  Speaking  at  the  National  Rwla- 
mation  Association  Convention  in  Spo- 
kane wash.,  secretary  Smith  took  issue 
S'those  who  beUeve  that  the  task  of 
reclamation  in  the  West  is  virtuaUy  com- 
pleted, and  then  said: 

Reclamation  Is  not  merely  putting  water 
on  othl^lse  arid  lands.  It  Is  not  merely 
provldmg  municipal  and  industrial  water  to 
mowing  communities,  it  Is  not  merely  pro- 
Kg  the  benefits  of  recreation  flood  con- 
trol, hydropower,  navigation  and  the  other 
so-called  multiple-purpose  uses. 

Reclamation  is  the  essential  Ingredient  to 
a  CTOwmg    expanding,  and  viable  econoniy 

throughout  the  west'  ^-^^TtT  avaimm; 
ine  the  best  possible  use  of  the  available 
p'ricious  water^resources  of  the  West  m  carder 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  In  the  West. 


Secretary  Smith  further  pointed  out 
that  if  the  West  is  to  carry  its  share  of 
the  Nation's  economic  responsibUities  in 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  water  resource 
development  there  must  be  accelerated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ex- 
ceUent  speech  be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 
I  would  also  point  out  that  at  the  con- 
vention where  it  was  made,  the  organi- 
zation which  has  long  been  known  as  the 
National  Reclamation  Association 
chSS  its  name  to  the  National  Water 
Resources  Association— an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  broadened  horizons  of  the 
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TM?NT«IOR.  BETOBE  THE  NATIONM.  REC1.A- 
MATION  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION,  SPOKANE. 

Washington.  October  22.  1969 
The  name  of  this  talk  Is  "Reclamation  For 
The  70's."  The  title  was  not  developed  UghUy. 
AS  the  next  few  montiis  unfold,  you  will  see 
^e  Sevelopment  and  the  miplementatlon  of 
a  program  that  will  show  that  we  axe  ready 
for  toe  demands  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  tne  great 
nro^ess  mat  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau 
^ri^famatlon  recognize  the  Importjmt  role 
the    National   Reclamation    AssociaOon    has 
Dlaved  in  helping  to  foster  the  development 
S  Swe.t  through  water  r«ource  develop- 
ment   The  Bureau  and  the  National  Recla- 
Sluon  Association  have  for  many  yea«  h^ 
ateam  in  a  working  partnership  that  has 
hem^to  move  water  resource  development 
at^t  .immunity,  state,  and  national  leve^. 
NBA  has  shown  the  flexibility  needed  to  ma- 
t^and  grow  with  changing  circumstances^ 
I  seTby  your  program  that  your  theme  this 
yeL  is  "Water  .^People  .  .  .  and  National 
^is."  That  must  also  be  t*e  theme  for 
water  resources  development  In  the  70  s. 

^eXist  Of  the  Bureau  of  Iteclamatlon 
in  the  past  decades  has  been  forceful  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  those  times 

fut  to  many.  Reclamation  ha*  Mrtually 
completed  Ite  original  task  of  recla^ng  toe 
arid  lands  of  toe  West.  Those  who  »>elleve  toe 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  has  served  its  pur- 
nose  are  looking  at  the  number  of  arid  acres 
?,^almed-we  must  look  to  toe  people  served 
ST^  served.  That  task  has  barely  begun^ 
Much  of  the  West  Is  becoming  urbamzed 
and   Its   oroblems   are   becoming   more   and 
more  toi^^of^  urban  society    While  toe 
^iLatiorof  new  lands  and  toe  deUvery  of 
supplemental  water  will  continue  to  play  a 
large  role  in  the  reclamation  program,  the 
torust  Of  reclamation  for  the  ''O'^  ^"st  meet 
the  reelon's  grovrtng  municipal  and  indus- 
uL^L  nLs.  -ms  will  require  toe  es^b- 
llshment  of  new  Priorltles-prtorlties  which 
win  Identify  toe  most  urgent  needs  and  bring 
maximum  benefits  to  the  people  of  each  re- 
gion in  the  West.  *»,«»  m  nf 
These  priorities  must  recognize  that  15  of 
the  25  urban  areas  having  toe  highest  pro- 
tected rates  of  population  growto  are  located 
m  toe  Reclamation  West.  In  1965  the  experts 
predicted  a  22  percent  growto  in  population 
For  the  west  by  the  year  1975.  -roday  toe 
erowth  rate  Is  ahead  of  this  forecast. 

in  establishing  the  priorities  for  reclama- 
tlon  of  tiie  70's.  some  tough  questions  are 
bemg  Lked  of  supporters  of  the  reclamation 
JrSram.  Critics  are  asking  and  deserve  fuU 
knd  complete  answers  on  several  major  ques- 

*  They  are  asking  whether  or  not  we  have  a 
proper  pricing  system  for  water  dellvery_ 

They  suggest  there  Is  a  basic  confilct  be- 
tween two  of  our  national  objectives  fos- 
tering irrigated  agriculture  and  assisting 
flairs  to  Inalntaln  their  lncom«^  Sc^ae  re- 
cent Government  studies  suggest  that  aa 
mSch^  40  percent  of  the  7  million  acres  of 
federally  assUted  Irrigated  cropland  grow 
c^  subject  to  price  support  and  acreage 
diversion  programs. 

There  are  also  those  who  suggest  that  we 
are  not  properly  allocating  the  pubUc  Invwt- 
ment  m  resources  among  the  various  regions 
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off  the  oounny,  and  even  that  water  and  re- 
lated land  reaource  development  U  not  a 
•ultable  subject  for  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funde. 

Critics  are  queaUonlng  the  validity  of  In- 
terest-free payment  of  irrigation  obllgatlona 
and  whether  the  intereat  ratee  on  M&I  water 
are  sufflclently  high. 

ParenthetlcaUy,  I  might  add  that  the  non- 
reimbursable features  at  flood  control  and 
navlgaUon  ixojects  are  also  beng  cbaUenged 
In  certain  quarter*. 

Theee  questions  are  basic  ones.  They  de- 
serve answers.  XTnfortimately,  thoee  of  us 
who  have  supported  reclamation  programs 
In  the  past  have  not  adequately  and  com- 
pletely answered  theee  and  similar  quesUons. 
We  must  do  so  If  the  program  U  to  be  ad- 
vanced. 

Oxir  first  challenge  Is  to  define  what  recla- 
mation really  la.  Reclamation— and  I  hap- 
pen to  think  It  Is  an  antiquated  world— Is 
not  merely  putting  water  on  otherwise  arid 
lands,  It  Is  not  merely  providing  municipal 
and  industrial  water  to  growing  communi- 
ties. It  U  not  merely  providing  the  benefits 
ot  receratlon,  fiood  control,  hydropower, 
navigation,  and  the  other  ao-called  multiple- 
purpose  water  uses. 

Of  course,  reclamation  Is  all  these,  but  It 
Is  much  more!  Reclamation  Is  the  essential 
ingredient  to  a  growing,  expanding  and  via- 
ble eoonomy  throughout  the  West.  Reclama- 
tion Is  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
available  and  precious  water  resources  of  the 
West  In  order  to  Improve  the  quaUty  of  life 
In  the  West! 

It  mvist  be  sold  In  thoee  terms  and  It  must 
be  sold  to  a  bold,  sophisticated,  young,  In- 
tellectual society. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind 
has  a  society  matured  so  rapidly  and  I  pre- 
dict that  the  rate  of  change  will  be  even 
faster  In  the  decade  of  the  70's. 

The  hard,  tough  questions  whl<di  I  earlier 
cited  are  being  asked  now  and  will  be  more 
vigorously  pursued  by  those  who  will  be  to- 
morrow's national  leaders. 

An  inherent  part  of  the  growing  sophistica- 
tion of  our  society  Is  the  recognition  that 
man  must  manage  his  activities  so  that  he 
complements  and  does  not  destroy  his  nat- 
ural environment.  Man  Is  living  In  a  natural 
environment  created  by  Qod  which  Is  In  bal- 
ance and  harmony.  When  we  Introduce  and 
develc^  a  civilized  culture,  we  superimpose  It 
upon  the  natural  creation.  Thus,  In  effect,  we 
build  a  new  environment  within  the  natural 
one.  There  must  be  balance  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  two.  There  need  not  be  Inconsist- 
encies and  continuing  conflict  on  every  pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  natural  surroundings. 
Mun  Is  a  natural  part  of  the  ecology,  and  It 
is  Intended  that  the  environment  be  for  his 
benefit. 

If  we  are  realistic  In  our  proposals  and  use 
Imagination,  we  can  design  and  develop  proj- 
ects which  will  supplement,  assist,  and  en- 
hance the  natural  environment  without 
caxislng  undue  hardship. 

There  are  those  who  call  themselves  con- 
servationists who  would  oppose  any  develop- 
ment or  any  alteration  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment. There  are  also  those  who  call 
themselves  conservationists  who  would  de- 
velop and  rape  the  land  with  little  concern 
as  to  the  side  effects  of  their  activities.  Our 
Job  Is  to  be  realistic  and  to  approach  our  as- 
signments with  a  Judgment  that  reflects  a 
proper  balance  that  will  benefit  man. 

"To  me.  conservation  Is  the  \ise  of  the 
earth's  resources  to  produce  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  living  for  mankind.  This  definition  Is 
not  easy  to  supply. 

But  we  can  develop  our  water  resources  In 
a  maimer  which  will  protect  and  preserve 
those  waters  that  need  to  be  preserved;  uti- 
lize those  waters  that  need  to  be  utilized; 
and  Improve  the  environment  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  That  Is  what  reclamation  In 
the  70'8  must  be.  For  the  most  part,  that  Is 


what  reclamation  In  the  past  has  been.  We' 
who  have  supported  reelamatloin  have  sup- 
ported a  program  which  has  Improyed  ths 
natural  environment  of  the  West. 

The  contribution  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  been  grea*.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  dedicated  men  and  women  in  the 
Federal  service  who  have  given  the  better 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  programs  they 
helped  to  create  and  implement.  This  montfi 
a  good  friend  of  mine  and  youn,  Floyd  Dom- 
iny.  Is  retiring  from  Federal  servloe  and  as 
Commissioner  of  Beolamatlon.  Many  of  the 
aooompllshmentB  of  the  Bureau  during  the 
last  10  years  can  be  attributed  to  Floyd 
Domlny's  dynamic  and  bold  leadership. 

Now  we  are  moving  Into  the  decade  of  the 
70's. 

Let  me,  therefore,  lay  out  for  you  some  of 
the  guidelines  with  which  this  Administra- 
tion will  Implement  an  aggressive  and  dy- 
namic reclamation  program  for  the  future. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  begun 
to  Implement  Reclamation  for  the  70's. 

The  Small  Reclamation  Project  loan  pro- 
gram has  been  limping  along  under  the  most 
restrictive  ground  rules.  Those  rules  pro- 
hibited a  loan  If  at  the  beginning  of  the 
loan  period  there  was  the  remotest  possi- 
bility that  the  primary  use  of  the  land  In- 
volved would  shift  from  agricvUtural  to 
iirban.  Not  only  that,  but  If  changing  eco- 
nomics caused  such  a  shift  of  land  use,  the 
entire  loan  came  due  Immediately.  This  Is 
diametrically  opposed  to  a  "people-oriented" 
reclamation  program. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  this  Administra- 
tion was  to  broaden  the  ground  rules  to  al- 
low the  granting  of  loans  for  the  maximum 
multiple-purpose  use  of  our  water  resources. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  can  be  expanded  so  that  more 
loans  can  be  granted  for  well-Justlfled  proj- 
ects. 

In  the  next  decade  we  must  catch  up  on 
the  backlog  of  authorized  reclamation  proj- 
ects. There  are  roughly  $5  billion  In  author- 
ized, unfunded  projects.  In  addition  to  au- 
thorized projects,  there  are  a  host  of  projects 
which  were  considered  feasible  at  the  time 
their  reports  were  finalized.  There  are  other 
projects  which  have  not  cleared  the  Commis- 
sioner's or  my  office. 

It  would  be  Irrational  to  assimie  that  all  of 
these  projects  will  be  built.  It  Is  equally  Ir- 
rational to  assume  that  by  the  time  some  of 
these  projects  are  ready  for  fimdlng.  the  eco- 
nomics of  that  time  will  dictate  their  con- 
struction as  originally  conceived.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  must  continually  update  Its 
information.  The  Bureau  miist  assure  Itself 
that  project  purposes,  as  well  as  project  de- 
sign, are  accurately  geared  to  the  needs  of  a 
given  project  and  of  the  people  they  are  to 
serve. 

Reclamation  for  the  70's  must,  therefore, 
Include  the  word  "flexlbUlty"  and  the  Bureau 
must  conUnually  reexamine  Its  project  pro- 
posals to  Incorporate  changing  economic  and 
social  conditions. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  perhaps 
the  most  skilled  hydraulic  and  design  engi- 
neers in  the  world.  It  also  has  expertise  In 
the  fields  of  economics  and  planning.  Its  ex- 
pertise In  these  latter  two  fields  must  be 
substantially  expanded.  If  the  Bureau  does 
not  develop  the  needed  additional  economic 
and  planning  skills  so  as  to  prove  unequivo- 
cally that  Its  projects  are  Jiistlfiable  In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  many  proposed 
futiu-e  projects  will  probably  fall  by  the  way- 
side. They  simply  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  the  sophisticated  analyses  by 
which  they  must  be  tested.  At  this  very 
moment  a  test  team  Is  engaged  in  develop- 
ing and  testing  a  new  approach  to  the  com- 
plex subject  of  water  resource  evaluation 
techniques. 

Let  me  conclude  by  emphasizing  that  as 
soon  as  the  dangerous  Inflationary  situation 
In  this  coimtry  Is  brought  under  control  we 


must,  and  will,  fund  ongoing  reclamation 
projects  at  an  optlmxmi  rate.  To  do  thU,  we 
must  quit  talking  only  about  reclamation 
and  Irrigation  and  emphasize  the  value  of 
Federal  investment  In  controlling  and  de- 
veloping our  precious  water  resources. 

In  the  decade  of  the  70's.  we  must  broaden 
oxir  base  of  support  and  convince  those  In 
other  regions  of  the  United  States  that  If  we 
In  the  West  are  to  carry  our  share  of  this 
Nation's  economic  responsibilities,  water  re- 
source development  In  the  West  must  be  ac- 
celerated. 

In  the  decade  of  the  70's  we  must  explore 
new  methods  of  financing.  We  must  be  alert 
to  the  social  needs  of  the  region.  We  must 
provide  new  Job  opportunities.  We  must  pro- 
tect our  precious  reeources  for  future  genera- 
tions. We  miist  be  concerned  with  ecological 
balance,  with  beautlflcatlon,  with  conserva- 
tion, with  the  demands  of  recreation.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  must  be  more  so- 
phisticated In  Its  analyses  of  benefits,  fi- 
nancing, and  allocating  costs  and  repay- 
ments. 

With  the  continued  support  of  this  great 
association,  "Reclamation  For  the  70's"  will 
succeed. 


A  SECOND  INDEPENDENCE  HALL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  good  works 
of  a  modem  day  patriot  and  a  great 
American,  particularly  when  he  is  a  good 
friend  and  a  fellow  Califomian. 

I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Walter  Knott, 
founder  of  the  famed  Knott's  Berry  Farm, 
and  the  motivating  spirit  behind  the 
creation  of  a  second  Independence  Hall 
and  Heritage  House  on  the  Knott  grounds 
at  Buena  Park.  Calif. 

Ed  Wimmer,  president  of  Forward 
America  Inc.,  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  recently 
authored  for  his  broadcast  an  excellent 
commentary  on  Walter  Blnott.  a  man  of 
great  self-determination  and  self-reli- 
ance. 

I  commend  Mr.  Wimmer  for  this  es- 
say, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Walteb  Knott:  He  Bxm.T  &  Skcoms 
Independence  Hau. 
(By  Ed  Wimmer) 
In  the  37  years  I  have  been  crusading  for 
the  principles  set   forth   by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  I  have  met  many  patriots  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  have  dedicated  their  "lives,  for- 
tunes and  sacred  honor"  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve those  principles — In  any  time  of  crisis. 
Tonight  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
one  of  these  pattiots,  a  man  who  has  built 
a  second  Independence  Hall  to  help  make 
the  first  one  live,  and  I  approach  this  as- 
signment with  a  feeimg  akin  to  what  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  must  have  felt  when  he  ad- 
dressed an  audience  from  the  steps  of  In- 
dependence   Hall,    1861.    On    that    occasion 
In  Philadelphia,  the  great  Emancipator  de- 
clared: 

"I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically  that 
did  not  spring  from  sentiments  embodied 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  I 
have  pondered  and  pondered  over  the  dan- 
gers incurred  when  they  assembled  here  and 
framed  and  adopted  and  signed  it. 

"I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were 
endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army  who  achieved  that  Independence,  and 
I  have  often  Inquired  of  myself  what  great 
principle  or  idea  It  was  that  kept  this  Con- 
federacy together  so  long.  .  .  .  We  know  now 
that  It  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  the  Colonies  from  the  motherland, 
but  that  sentiment  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  I  hope  to 
the  world,  for  aU  future  time." 

The  man  we  are  honoring  this  week  is 
Walter  Knott,  former  tenant  farmer  and 
founder  of  the  famed  Knott's  Berry  Farm, 
and  the  motlvaUng  spirit  behind  the  crea- 
tion of  a  second  Independence  Hall  and  Her- 
itage House  on  the  Knott  groimds  at  Buwie 
Park,  California. 

If  you  have  been  a  listener  to  these  weekly 
discourses  on  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  American  Dream,  and  how  we  may  keep 
It  from  perishing,  you  will  understand  the 
thriU  I  experienced  last  month  when  I  spent 
a  day  vrtth  Walter  Knott,  and  learned  how 
this  tenant  farmer  who  lived  In  a  log  cabin 
with  a  dirt  floor,  and  without  subsidies  or 
security  guarantees,  buUt  one  of  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  nation. 

I  learned  that  Mrs.  Knott,  now  80  and  still 
supervising  the  serving  of  up  to  6,000  chicken 
dinners  on  Sundays,  had  eight  customers 
the  first  day  she  opened  her  house  to  paid 
guests.  I  learned  why  Walter  Knott  would 
want  to  buUd  America's  second  Independ- 
ence Hall— down  to  the  thumb  and  finger 
prints  on  140-thousand  specially  made  bricks, 
to  the  chipping  of  the  huge  block  and  crack 
of  the  Uberty  Bell,  and  on  up  to  the  gold 
plated    weather    vane    168-feet    above    the 

street.  ,    .^  ^ 

After  admiring  the  craftsmanship  that  re- 
created the  great  bell,  Mrs.  Wimmer  and  1 
were  ushered  into  a  little  theatre  where  we 
witnessed  a  clneramlc  presentation  of  great 
paintings  that  vividly  portrayed  the  cen- 
turies of  man's  struggle  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence, which  prepared  us  for  the  next 
event  that  was  to  take  place  In  an  Assembly 
Room,  the  exact  duplicate  in  every  detail  of 
the  Assembly  Room  In  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  where  the  debate  on  the  Dec- 
laration was  held. 

We  took  our  seats  on  the  same  kind  of 
backless  benches  on  which  spectators  and 
the  press  of  olden  days  viewed  the  debates 
of  the  Colonies,  and  after  a  brief  lecture,  the 
lights  were  t\irned  off,  and  from  each  of 
the  thirteen  tables  candles  began  to  burn 
and  voices  rose  from  each  table  as  arguments 
over  the  Declaration  began. 

From  the  sound  track  there  rose  also  the 
noise  of  the  storm  outside,  and  the  sound  of 
rain  beating  upon  the  roof  could  be  heard, 
and  above  it  all  the  protests,  challenges, 
compromises  and  fears  that  marked  one  of 
the  most  memorable  days  in  the  history  of 
man. 

Some  of  the  voices  were  heated.  There  was 
pleading:  Soft,  Passionate,  Convincing,  Chal- 
lenging, and  as  a  delegate  walked  across  the 
Hall,  making  his  point,  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps and  the  voice  moved  with  him. 

These  men  were  reminded  that  they  were 
seaUng  their  death  warrant  If  the  Declara- 
tion were  adopted;  If  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  lost,  or  If  they  were  captured,  but  as  one 
of  the  delegates  said:  "We  are  also  deciding 
the  fate  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  maybe 
the  fate  of  generaUons  untold." 

In  the  end.  they  signed  the  Declaration, 
pledging  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred 
honor;  knowing,  as  someone  remarked,  they 
"would  have  to  hang  together  or  hang  s^- 
arately." 

As  we  emerged  from  the  Assembly  Room. 
Mrs.  Wimmer  remarked  In  a  hushed  voice, 
"we  were  there  when  It  happened,"  and  I 
understood  for  the  first  time  what  must 
have  burned  In  the  heart  of  Walter  Knott, 
and  In  the  hearts  of  thoee  whose  Inspired 
help  created  such  a  colossal  enterprise. 

Of  special  interest.  I  think,  was  the  need 
of  putting  the  voices  of  the  Signers  on  one 
strip  of  tape,  which  technicians  had  declared 
was  impossible.  A  new  machine  and  a  new 
process  had  to  be  Invented,  and  It  was.  The 
cracking  of  the  BeU  presented  another  prob- 
lem and  It  Is  a  story  unto  Itself.  The  inde- 


pendent  ^und  Paint  Company  produced  a 
paint  formula  the  same  as  that  used  on  the 
original  HaU.  Craftsmen  at  the  Berry  Farm 
performed  the  cabinet  work  and  made  the 
gorgeous  chandeliers  and  the  famed  Rising 
Sun  Chair  used  by  the  Speaker.  Two  60-foot 
flag  poles  were  donated  by  the  Atlantlc- 
Rlchfleld  Company  t>efore  the  company  was 
taken  over  by  the  British.  The  four  great 
clocks,  with  their  ten-loot  faces,  were  made 
by  the  skilled  men  of  The  American  Sign  & 
Indicator  Corporation,  and  independent  Don 
KoU  Construction  Company,  builder  of  the 
great  Hall,  raised  them  to  their  lofty  po- 
sitions. 

Tes,  It  was  "We  The  People"— as  Walter 
Knott  would  say  It,  who  dug  the  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  earth;  who  molded  them  Into 
bricks,  copper  and  steel,  and  who  fitted  the 
work  of  hand  and  machine  Intb  place. 

Listening  to  this  unparalleled  story  of  our 
rUe  as  a  free  enterprise  nation,  and  thinking 
back  to  thoee  hours  of  Indecision  that  must 
have  haunted  the  Pilgrims,  I  recaUed  the 
words  of  WlUlam  Bradford,  the  great  Pilgrim 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
that  "great  and  honorable  actions  are  ac- 
companied by  great  difficulties,  and  »nust  be 
both  enterprlsed  and  overcome  with  answer- 
able courage." 

According  to  historical  accounts,  the  crew 
and  captain  of  the  Speedwell,  sister  ship  of 
the  Mayfiower,  must  have  gotten  faint  heart 
because  they  managed  to  create  delays  that 
ended  In  a  final  count  of  102  strong  hearU 
being  put  aboard  the  Mayflower,  to  begin  a 
voyage  as  inmiortal  as  life  Itself. 

What  fears  they  must  have  suffered.  The 
sickness  and  death.  The  storms  and  fog.  The 
unknown  dangers  that  awaited  them  If  they 
ever  reached  land,  yet  all  we  hear  today.  It 
seems.  Is  "give  the  people  this  and  give  them 
that;"  welfare,  weUare.  weUare.  and  what 
welfare  is  there  to  life  if  man  Is  to  lose  the 
enterprUe  to  overcome?  If  he  stands  In  his 
ghetto  and  blames  everyone  but  himself  for 
his  plight?  If  he  shall  run  his  own  farm  or 
business  and  look  not  to  the  threats  against 
his  coimtry  or  his  famUy  untU  trouble  Is  on 
his  own  doorstep? 

LoweU  wrote  that  the  American  RepubUc 
wlU  endure  only  so  long  as  the  Ideas  of  the 
men  who  founded  It  remam  dominant,  but 
has  any  generation  ever  drifted  so  far  afield 
from  the  Ideas,  the  dreams  of  the  American 
Revolution,  as  the  present  generation? 

I  say  to  everyone,  everywhere  in  America, 
that  Jefferson  was  either  right  or  wrong  when 
he  warned  "It  Is  not  to  the  advantage  of  a 
Republic  that  a  few  should  control  the  many, 
when  nature  has  scattered  so  much  talent 
through  the  conditions  of  men;"  and  that 
James  Madison  was  either  right  or  wrong 
when  he  warned:   "Hold  fast  to  programs, 
both  national  and  moral,  that  have  as  their 
central  goal  a  constant  diffusion  of  power." 
*  Both  these  men  feared  too  much  power  In 
too   few   hands.   Both   spoke   constantly   of 
moral  values  being  Isaslc  to  social,  economic 
and  political  values,  and  they  knew  if  safe- 
guards were  not  erected  that  every  step  of  the 
people  would  be  away  from  a  free  RepubUc 
and  toward  great  concentrations  of  power 
now  seen  in  holding  companies,  conglomer- 
ates,   giant   labor    unions,   powerful    chain 
store    systems,    and    aU-embraclng    govern- 
ment. 

All  trends  today— everywhere— are  away 
from  the  seU-determlnation.  self-reUance,  m- 
dependent  enterprise,  local  control  over  lo- 
cal affairs  In  government  that  la  basic  to  the 
phUosophy  upon  which  oxxz  nation  was 
founded,  but  despite  a  clamor  of  voices 
raised  against  this  change  In  our  society, 
voices  such  as  our  own  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  now  reaching  mll- 
Uons  of  people  weekly,  the  task  of  turning 
the  tide  Is  shirked  or  Ignored  by  so  many 
who  have  so  much  to  lose. 

I  believe  there  are  people  In  this  audience 
from  all  walks  of  life  who  see  the  America 
of  yesterday  as  a  kind  of  Messiah  among  the 


nations  of  the  world,  and  our  youth  today 
are  asking  that  she  fulflU  this  role.  They 
know  UtUe  of  how  to  fill  their  part  of  the 
role  or  what  It  really  Is.  They  ask  only  for  a 
cause— not  knowing  that  the  TIMES  are  their 
cause,  and  it  Is  so  with  older  Americans,  in 
all  walks  of  lUe. 

And  so  I  say  to  aU  of  you  In  radio  land, 
the  debate  that  took  place  In  Independence 
HaU  must  begin  aU  over  again,  for  only  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  minds  of  men  wlU 
such  great  Ideas  as  those  which  founded  our 
nation  be  reUved.  We  need  to  say  My  Coun- 
try 'Tls  of  Thee,  Sweet  Land  of  Liberty  in 
the  way  It  ran  through  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
uneducated  immigrants  who  knelt  on  the 
decks  of  ships  that  emerged  from  the  fog 
and  Into  sight  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
weeping  when  they  saw  the  great  Torch  of 
Freedom  held  high  in  the  heavens  over  New 
Tork  harbor. 

No  other  people  In  the  world  were  ever  so 
blessed  with  so  many  opportunities  to  serve 
their  nation  and  the  world,  for  what  hopes 
would  there  be  for  people  anywhere  who  love 
liberty,  if  America  should  lose  her  hold  on 
the  traditions  and  wealth  with  which  she  Is 
now  possessed? 

George  Washington  wrote:  "The  fate  of 
the  Republic  Is  In  the  hands  of  God."  but 
he  called  upon  all  Americans,  both  then  and 
now,  to  "raise  a  standard  to  which  the  good 
and  wise  can  repair;"  saying  In  effect  that 
If  God  gives  all  thmgs  to  man.  If  he  neglects, 
forgets  or  misuses  his  freedom,  aU  things 
will  someday  be  taken  from  him. 

Let  us  set  our  course  with  the  zeal,  courage 
and  dreams  which  motivated  those  who  took 
to  pathless  seas,  to  find  a  land  where  they 
could  sow  their  seeds  and  reap  their  harvests, 
free  from  the  tyrannies  of  the  old  world. 

Their  dreams  came  true,  and  later  gener- 
ations called  It  The  American  Dream  .  .  . 
a  dream  that  took  Walter  Knott  from  a 
humble  tenant  farm  to  the  builder  of  a 
second  Hall  of  American  Independence,  to 
help  make  the  first  one  Uve. 

Prom  an  address  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
(Cincinnati,  1856)  :"Let  us  appeal  to  the 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  not  to 
their  prejudices;  let  us  spread  the  floods  of 
enthusiasm  here  aroused  all  over  these  vast 
prairies  so  suggestive  of  freedom.  There  Is 
both  a  power  and  a  magic  In  popular  opin- 
ion. To  that  let  us  now  ^peal." 


TORTURE  OF  POLITICAL  PRISON- 
ERS BY  THE  GREEK  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  on  Human  Rights  has 
been  working  for  almost  2  years  on  a 
report  accusing  the  Greek  Government 
of  torturing  political  prisoners  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy. 

While  this  report  must  remain  con- 
fidential until  it  has  been  fully  consid- 
ered by  the  Council,  the  London  Simday 
Times  has  secured  a  copy  of  it,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ab- 
stract be  inserted  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  If  this  report  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  on  Human  Rights  does 
result  in  the  expulsion  or  suspension  of 
Greece  from  the  Council  of  Europe  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  a  very  good  thing  in 
that  it  might  be  the  dash  of  cold  water 
needed  to  jolt  the  Colonels'  junta  in 
putting  its  foot  down  on  the  use  of  tor- 
ture and  might  even  push  them  along 
on  the  road  toward  elections. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Port, 

Dec.  4,  19691 
OuKK  RzGiMB  Said  To  Tortum  Jah-sd 
Opfonxnts 
LoifDOK.— A  secret  report  prepared  by  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights  ac- 
cuses the  Greek  government  of  torturing  po- 
litical prisoners  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Almost  certainly  the  findings  of  the  report 
will  lead  to  Greece  being  expelled  from  the 
Council  of  Europe  this  month. 

The  Sunday  Times  has  examined  a  copy  of 
the  report,  which  lists  213  cases  In  which 
there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  torture.  And 
the  report  produces  evidence  suggesting  that 
five  men,  all  named,  have  died  as  a  result 
of  the  policy  of  torture. 

The  chief  method  employed  was  beating 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  is  extremely 
painfvU  but  leaves  Uttle  or  no  trace. 

The  report  alleges  that  a  member  of  the 
ruling  junta.  loannis  Ladas,  personally  tor- 
tured one  prisoner. 

But  perhaps  more  Important  than  the  de- 
tails of  brutality  U  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mission deals  in  detail  with  the  defense 
which  the  Greek  government  has  given  for 
Its  admitted  suspension  of  civil  liberties. 

The  Greeks  have  always  claimed  that  there 
was  a'Ctommunlst,  or  "Leftist"  plan  to  seize 
powei*  5*erted  only  by  the  colonel's  own  coup 
in  1967.  ,  .^     ^ 

The  15  International  lawyers  of  the  Com- 
mission reject  the  Greek  evidence  that  there 
was  any  such  plot,  and  accuse  the  jimta  of 
producing  forged  evidence. 

In  September  1967.  Sweden.  Denmark.  Nor- 
way and  the  Netherlands  charged  the  Greek 
regime,  fellow-member  with  themselves  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  with  having  violated 
certain  fundamental  rights  of  the  Greek 
people.  Six  months  later,  the  four  protesting 
governments  extended  their  indictment. 

They  accused  the  Greek  government  of 
torture — not  merely  random  cases  of  arbi- 
trary police  brutality,  but  of  a  state  of  af- 
fairs where  "high  officials  within  the  hier- 
archy of  state  authorities  or  with  their  per- 
mission or  knowledge  .  .  .  permit  or  even 
systematically  make  use  of  torture." 

A  nation  cannot  remain  a  member  of  the 
CouncU  unless  It  Is  a  parliamentary  democ- 
racy. So  the  charge  made  against  Greece  Im- 
plied at  once  the  sanction  of  expulsion. 

The  task  of  examining  the  case  was  given 
to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  based 
like  the  council  Itself  in  Strasbourg.  Eight 
International  lawyers  have  spent  the  Inter- 
vening two  years  on  the  Investigation,  in- 
terrogating eighty-seven  witnesses.  Includ- 
ing officials  of  the  Greek  junta,  political  pns- 
oners  still  in  jaU  In  Greece.  poUticlans  in 
exile,  journalists,  doctors,  workers  for  Am- 
nesty International,  and  even  at  one  stage 
a  waiter  In  Liverpool. 

Another  seven  lawyers  joined  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  evidence.  The  result  Is  that  the 
Greek  junta  has  been  found  guUty  precisely 
as  charged.  Almost  Inevitably,  this  means 
that  Greece  will  be  expelled  from  the  Coun- 
cU of  Europe  this  month. 

The  1.200-page  report  of  the  commission 
remains  a  secret  document.  There  Is  no 
present  official  intention  to  pubUsh  it.  How- 
ever The  Sxmday  Times  has  been  able  to 
obtain  a  copy,  and  extracts  are  published  on 
the  grounds  that  it  presents  perhaps  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  a  definitive  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  liberty  In  Greece. 
The  commission  mentions  213  cases  in 
which  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  tor- 
ture—some can  be  more  thoroughly  docu- 
mented than  others.  And  It  produces  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  at  least  five  people 
may  have  died  as  a  result  of  tortiu-e  Inflicted. 
These  are  named  as  Costas  Paleogos. 
loannls  Chalkldls.  George  Tsarouchas.  Pana- 
vlotls  EUls  and  Niklfcwos  MandUares. 

Torture  Is  only  on6  aspect  of  the  sHspen- 
slon  of  civil  llbertlee  laid  to  the  Junta's  ac- 


count. In  defense,  the  Greek  government 
claimed  before  the  Commission  that  the  s\is- 
penslon  of  civil  Ubertles  was  justified  by  the 
existence  of  a  danger  to  the  State.  The  com- 
mission devotes  about  half  Its  report  to  the 
matter  of  this  defense:  thU  Is,  perhaps,  the 
most  detailed  examination  of  the  well-known 
allegation  that  leftvrtng  groups  were  plan- 
nlng  violent  revolution  before  the  coup  which 
brought  the  junta  to  power  In  1967. 

The  commission  finds  that  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  no  such  plans  existed 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  state. 

The  junta  also  produced  a  letter  which 
purported  to  show  that  the  late  George 
Papandreous,  the  leader  of  the  Center  Party, 
had  been  negotiating  with  the  Communists. 
The  commission  found  that  one  of  the  Junta's 
own  witnesses,  a  Dr.  Kapsaskls.  had  proved 
this  document  to  be  a  forgery  five  years 
previously. 

In  the  430-page  section  on  torture,  the 
Commission  Usts  and  analyzes  the  evidence 
It  heard  from  58  witnesses  in  Athens  and 
Strasbourg.  Sixteen  of  these  claimed  to  be 
victims  of  torture;  26  were  accused  poUce 
officers  and  others  In  official  positions  under 
the  regime. 

Then  the  commission  gives  its  conclu- 
sions—reached by  majorities  of  10  to  13.  "The 
commission  has  found  it  established  beyond 
doubt  that  tortxire  or  Ill-treatment  .  .  .  has 
been  Inflicted  In  a  number  of  cases." 

This  has  been  a  sustained  policy:  "There 
has  since  April,  1967,  been  a  practice  of  tor- 
ture and  Ul-treatment  by  the  Athens  Se- 
CTirlty  Police,  in  BouboxUlnas  Street,  of  per- 
sons arrested  for  poUtlcal  offenses.  This  tor- 
ture and  Ul-treatment  has  most  often  con- 
sisted of  the  application  of  'falanga.'  or 
severe  beatings  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Its 
purpose  has  been  the  extraction  of  Informa- 
tion Including  confessions  concerning  the 
political  activities  and  associations  of  the 
victims  and  other  persons  considered  to  be 
subversive."  ^  x^.    * 

Moreover,  the  junta  has  condoned  this  to 
the  point  at  which  torture  has  become  "ad- 
ministrative practice."  "The  competent 
Greek  authorities,  confronted  with  numerous 
and  substantial  complaints  and  allegations 
of  torture  and  Ul-treatment,  have  failed  to 
take  any  effective  steps  to  investigate  them 
or  to  ensure  remedies  for  such  complamts  or 
allegations  found  to  be  true." 

The  Commission  devotes  one  entire  volume 
of  its  report  simply  to  listing  213  people  who 
are  alleged  to  have  been  tortured,  and  the 
evidence  available  in  each  case. 

This,  the  conmilsslon  agrees,  dos  not  pro- 
vide proof.  But  the  report  points  out:  "The 
commission  cannot  Ignore  the  sheer  num- 
ber of  complaints  ...  It  is  not  able  to  reject 
the  whole  as  a  conspiracy  by  Communist  and 
antlgovemment  groups  to  discredit  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  police  ...  It  cannot  but 
regard  the  actual  number  of  complaints 
brought  before  it  as  strong  Indication  that 
acts  of  torture  or  Ill-treatment  are  not  Iso- 
lated or  exceptional,  nor  limited  to  one 
place." 

Paced  with  this  mass  of  cases  to  examine 
the  commission  decided  to  take  a  sort  of 
random  sample  and  focus  on  selected  cases 
throughout  Greece.  "The  .  .  .  commission 
has  investigated  30  cases  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree and  expressed  some  concliision  with 
regard  to  28  of  them.  With  regard  to  these 
cases  the  Commission  finds  It  established 
that:  torture  or  Ill-treatment  has  been  in- 
flicted in  11  individual  cases  (it  then  lists  the 
cases)  the  evidence  before  the  commis- 

sion of  torture  or  Ul-treatment  having  been 
inflicted  on  17  other  individuals  demands 
ftu-ther  investigation  ...  the  commission 
was  in  effect  prevented  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  respondent  government  (Greece) 
from  completing  Its  Investigation  of  these 
cases . . ." 

The  junta  refused  to  aUow  the  commission 
to  see  21  witnesses.  Among  those  21  were  the 


alleged  victims  most  reliably  reported  to  bear 
stUl  the  physical  marks  of  their  experi- 
ences. 

In  most  cases,  however,  a  method  of  tor- 
ture, falanga.  had  been  chosen  which  does 
not  leave  marks.  The  report  describes  it: 
"Falanga  or  bastinado  has  been  a  method  of 
torture  known  for  centuries.  It  is  the  beat- 
ing of  the  feet  with  a  wooden  or  metal  stick 
or  bar  which.  U  skillfully  done,  breaks  no 
bones,  makes  no  skin  lesions,  and  leaves  no 
permanent  and  recognizable  marks,  but 
causes  Intense  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
feet  .  .  ." 

Lacking  simple  medical  evidence,  the  Com-^ 
mission  spent  months  cross-checking  wit- 
nesses' stories.  The  30  cases  the  Commission 
examined  In  this  detail  are  a  recital  of 
horror. 

On  one  page  are  details  of  the  beating 
which  loannls  Ladas,  then  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Order,  per- 
sonally gave  to  a  journalist  of  whom  he  dis- 
approved— "He  struck  me  with  his  fist  .  .  . 
and  started  pouring  out  Insults  .  .  . 

"  'Tou  are  a  pany.  a  Bulgar.  You  shall  die. 
I  shall  kill  you  with  my  bare  hands  .  .  .' " 
On  other  pages  is  the  tragedy  of  Anastasla 
l^irka — Police  came  to  her  house  on  the 
night  of  September  23.  1967  and  found  three 
leaflets  of  a  banned  organization.  Tslrka  was 
tortured  to  discover  wo  had  given  them  to 
her.  The  beatings  of  the  Security  police  In 
Boubullnas  Street  killed  her  unborn  child. 
The  doctors  think  she  is  now  probably 
sterile. 

The  junta  maintained  It  had  conducted  an 
Inquiry  into  Mrs.  Tslrka's  allegations  and 
disproved  them.  The  commission  found  that 
the  inquiry  had  omitted  even  to  question 
doctors  at  the  hospital  to  which  she  was 
taken  after  her  miscarriage. 
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RANDOM  DRAFT  SELECTION- 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
number  of  inquiries  have  come  from 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  from 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  about  the  draw- 
ing under  the  new  Selective  Service  Act. 
Selective  Service  has  prepared  a  number 
of  questions  and  answers  that  are  most 
commonly  asked  about  this  subject,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  for  the 
information  of  the  membership  and  the 
public,  the  questions  and  answers  which 
have  been  prepared  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Random  Selection  Questions  and  Answers 
Question.  Explain  the  drawing  under  the 
recently  amended  Selective  Service  Act. 

Answer.  On  December  1,  there  was  a  draw- 
ing in  Washington  of  366  closed  capsules  m 
each  of  which  was  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
was  written  a  month  and  day  of  the  year, 
for  example,  May  2,  June  1.  etc.  The  order  In 
which  these  capsules  were  dravra  determines 
the  relative  position  in  the  national  random 
sequence  of  registrants  born  on  all  the  dates 
of  the  year  Including  February  29.  As  Sep- 
tember 14  was  drawn  first,  all  men  born  on 
September  14  are  No.  1  In  the  national  ran- 
dom sequence.  As  June  8  was  drawn  last,  all 
men  with  that  birthday  are  No.  366  in  the 
national  random  sequence. 

Question.  How  will  this  sequence  be  used 
by  local  boards? 

Answer.  Each  local  board  will  assign  num- 
bers to  its  registrants  who  are  In  I-A  or  who 
become  I-A  in  accord  vrtth  the  national 
sequence.  Some  local  boards  may  not  have 
at  any  one  time  men  with  birthdays  on 
every  day.  In  such  a  case  the  local  board 


would  go  to  the  next  number,  ''o' Inf**^"*' 
it  mlKht  call  numbers  1  through  5.  then  7 
LTi^l^^^  It  bad  no  men  whose  birthdays 
^e?e  onihe  day  drawn  sixth  In  the  drawing^ 
Question.  Why  Is  there  a  drawing  of  the 

^^ffwer.  This  drawing  randomlz«l  the^- 
phabet  so  that  in  case  a  local  boaxd  had  two 
or  more  men  with  the  same  birthday  and 
^  required  to  order  one  but  not  all  of  them 
^alall.  it  has  a  way  to  determine  which 
c^mes  first,  second,  etc..  by  applying  tbe 
Sm  alpiiabet  to  the  names.  In  the  draw- 
ls of  December  1.  1969.  the  letter  "J  was 
^wn  first  SO  men  whose  names  begin  with 
^"  wouW  be  called  first  by  tbe  local  board 
a^ong  men  with  the  same  nimiber  from  the 

^^Su^Ylo^  D^fs  everybody  get  a  number 

°"L2wS'N^thrfSt  drawing  wiU  deter- 
ml^^he  random  sequence  number  only 
?Sr  those  men  who  prior  to  January  1.  1970, 
had  attained  age  19,  and  not  26^ 

Besides  that,  the  number  In  which  Ws 
birthday  is  drawn  vrtU  not  mean  anything 
unW  he^ls  classified  I-A  or  I-A-O.  Some  men 
mSe  group  who  eventuaUy  wlU  get  a  num- 
^r  out^f  the  first  drawing  r^J^^y^^^^^ 
I-A  until  next  year  or  later.  In  that  case. 
Lf  number  will  determine  his  order  m  the 
national  sequence  In  use  that  year.  F^r  w 
amule  If  his  birthday  U  drawn  No  80,  and 
hT?s  now  deferred  for  college,  but  loses  his 
c^ll^e  deferment  in  June  1971.  he  wUl  be 
NO   80  in  the  national  random  sequence  in 

^SrHow  do  new  19-year-olds  get  a 

''^swer.  Before  the  end  of  197^  a  drawmg 
of  the  366  days  of  the  year  wiU  be  held.  This 
Sra'^ngvrtll  determine  the  national  ran- 
dom fwuence  to  be  used  m  1971.  The  only 
STsuXtsTho  would  look  to  that  drawing 
to  determine  where  they  stand  in  the  na- 
tional random  sequence  are  those  who 
turned  19  during  1970. 

Question.  How  do  you  use  more  than  one 

'^w^er  The  date  of  November  9.  was 
dra^  NO  80  m  the  first  lottery.  This  may 
beTe  n^ber  of  a  man  who  w-  m  oo"^ 
during  1970.  but  graduated  and  lost  his 
deferment  in  June  1971.  ^,„,™ 

The  date  of  September  U  may  be  drawn 
NO.  80  to  the  next  loUery.  A  man  born  on 
September  11  who  was  available  l^  1971 
would  be  No.  80  in  the  random  order.  So 
would  the  first  man  whose  bUthday  of 
November  9  was  drawn  No.  80  a  year  earlier 
If  both  men  were  In  the  same  local  board 
they  would  be  caUed  on  the  same  caU  or  If 
one%Tnot  both  were  required,  the  random 
alphabet  would  determine  which  one  went 

^'Suestion.  Doesn't  the  registrant  who  Is  In 
college  most  of  the  year  have  a^  advantage 
over  the  one  who  cant  go  to  college  and  Is 
in  I-A  throughout  the  year? 

Answer.  No.  The  key  in  both  cases  Is 
whether  his  random  sequence  number  Is 
reached  m  his  local  board.  If  the  random 
sequence  number  has  been  reached  In  the 
case  of  a  registrant  who  becomes  I-A  late  in 
the  year,  he  vriU  be  Inducted  as  soon  as 
appeafs,  Examinations  and  so  forth,  are  con- 
cluded, even  though  the  year  has  end^. 
There  IS  no  way  he  can  gain  an  advantage 
by  delaying  his  actual  induction  through 
time  required  for  personal  appearance  ap- 
peals, lamination  and  other  Processing  j^ 
his    random    sequence    number    has    been 

'^^uestlon.  What  about  the  registrant  who 
loses  a  deferment  or  exemption  just  before 

asc  26? 

Answer.  This  is  like  the  case  in  the  previous 
question.  If  his  number  has  been  or  is 
reached,  and  he  loses  his  <leff,"^?°t  J^* 
before  his  26th  birthday,  he  wiU,  if  his  de- 
ferment extended  his  UabUlty  to  age  36  aa 
most  do.  be  inducted  at  the  end  of  all  the 


processing  steps-if  he  remains  »«  C1««b  I-A 
or  I-A-O  and  U  qualified,  even  though  he 
has  turned  26  during  this  period  of  delay. 
Question.  How  does  this  system  help  a 
registrant    know    with    more   certainty    his 

chances  of  serving?  _.  ^    ,  „,,«.t»,t 

Answer.  First  of  aU.  his  period  of  greatest 

vulnerablUty  is  one  year,  »t^"  f  *^,4?3ff_ 
Second,  the  order  in  which  his  birthday 
is  drawn  will  teU  him  where  he  stands  In 
the  national  random  selection  sequence  li 
his  birthday  Is  drawn  early  he  knows  that 
when  he  Is  classified  I-A  and  found  accept- 
able,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  called  He 
can  plan  his  career  to  accommodate  that 
possibility.  ^^      ^ .    ^^ 

If  his  birthday  is  drawn  near  the  end,  he 
has  relative  certainty  he  may  not  be  called 
short  of  unusual  circumstances. 

He  can  plan  accordingly.  ^^,^ 

For  the  registrant  whose  birthday  is  drawn 

In  the  middle  range  It  is  not  so  clear,  but 

in   any   event   the   system   wlU   give   much 

greater  certainty  than  Is  possible  under  the 

former  system.  »„„„„rf 

Question.  Will  registrants  now  postponed 
be  m  the  random  selection? 

Answer.  No.  The  postponed  registrant  has 
already  been  ordered  for  induction  under  the 
old  system  and  wUl  be  inducted  when  the 
postponement  ends.  i.,_»v,j»„  i. 

Question.  Can  a  man  whose  birthday  is 
dravra  early  in  the  drawing  stUl  join  the 

RiGSGrVG? 

Answer.  Yes.  Just  as  now,  he  can  join  a 
Reserve  Unit  any  time  before  tbe  Induction 
order  Is  Issued. 

Question.    What    about    volimteerlng    for 

active  duty? 

Answer.  The  policy  is  to  authorize  enlist- 
ment for  active  duty  at  any  time  up  to  the 
day  of  Induction. 

Question.  What  is  the  situation  of  a  regis- 
trant  who  is  In  I-A  for  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  but  enters  college  In  September  and 
requests  and  gets  a  student  deferment? 

Answer.  If  his  random  sequence  number 
has  not  been  reached,  he  goes  out  of  the 
group  to  return  when  no  longer  deferred  to 
the  current  group.  If  his  random  sequence 
number  has  been  reached,  but  he  has  not 
been  issued  an  order  to  report  for  induction, 
the  local  board  may  defer  him  for  college 
and  he  would  then  reenter  the  selection 
group  in  the  year  he  again  lost  his  defer- 
ment. ,  ^, 

Question.  Does  the  lottery  affect  existing 
deferment  and  exemption  policies? 

Answer.  Existing  deferment  and  exemption 
policies  are  not  affected  by  virtue  of  the  lot- 
tery system. 

Question.  How  does  the  lottery  affect  the 
liability  of  those  subject  to  caU  as  physicians 
and  dentists? 

Answer.  Physicians  and  dentists  are  called 
on  special  calls,  normally  after  age  26.  and 
have  extended  llabUlty  to  age  35  because  of 
previous  deferment  as  a  student.  Their  call 
to  service  under  this  special  call  would  there- 
fore not  be  different  from  what  Is  under 
present  policies. 


The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CmiTis) 
proposes  an  amendment  identified  as  No. 

343. 

(The  amendment  is  as  follows: ) 

On  page  79,  after  Une  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ^  ^ 

"(3)  Annual  report.— Part  HI  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  informaUon 
returns)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
part B  (added  by  sectton  602(a)  of  thU  Act) 
the  foUowing  new  subpart: 
"  'SUBPART  E— INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING  PRIVATE   FOUNDA-nONS 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270).  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   3*3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  amendment. 


"  'Sbc.  6058.  ANNUAt  Rkposts  by  Pkivate 
Foundations. 
"  '(a)  General. — The  foundation  managers 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4946(b) )  of 
every  organization  which  Is  a  private  founda- 
tion (Within  the  meaning  of  section  509(a) ) 
having  at  least  $5,000  of  assets  at  any  time 
during  a  taxable  year  shall  file  an  annual 
report  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"'(b)  Contents. — The  foundation  man- 
agers of  the  private  foundation  shall  set 
forth  in  the  annual  report  required  under 
subjection  (a)  the  following  information: 
"  '  ( 1 )  its  gross  Income  for  the  year. 
'"(2)  Its  expenses  attributable  to  such  in- 
come and  incurred  within  the  year. 

"'(3)  its  disbursements  (including  ad- 
ministrative expenses)  within  the  year. 

"'(4)  a  balance  sheet  showing  Its  assets. 
Uabilities.  and  net  worth  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

"  '(5)  an  Itemized  statement  of  its  securi- 
ties and  all  other  assets  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  showing  both  book  and  market  value. 
"'(6)   the  total  of  the  contributions  and 
gifts  received  by  It  during  the  year. 

"■(7)  an  Itemized  list  of  aU  grants  and 
contributions  made  or  approved  for  future 
payment  during  the  year,  showing  the 
amount  of  each  such  grant  or  contribution, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  recipient,  any 
relationship  between  the  recipient  and  the 
foundation's  managers  of  substantial  con- 
tributors, and  a  concise  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  each  such  grant  or  contribution. 
"  '(8)  the  address  of  the  principal  office  of 
the  foundation  and  (if  different)  of  the  place 
where  Its  books  and  records  are  maintained. 
"  '(9)  the  names  and  addresses  of  Its  foun- 
dation managers  ( within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 4946(b)).  and 

"•(10)  a  list  of  all  persons  described  in 
paragraph  (9)  that  are  substanUal  contribu- 
tors (Within  the  meaning  of  secUon  507(d) 
(2) )  or  that  own  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  any  corporation  of  which  the  foun- 
daUon  owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock, 
or  corresponding  interests  In  partnerships  or 
other  entitles.  In  which  the  foundation  has 
a  10  percent  or  greater  Interest. 

"•(c)  Form. — The  annual  report  may  be 
prepared  in  printed,  typewritten,  or  any 
other  legible  form  the  foundation  chooses. 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shaU  provide 
forms  which  may  be  used  by  a  private  foun- 
dation for  purposes  of  the  annual  report  if  it 

wishes. 

"•(d)  Special  RiUeB. — 
"'(1)  The  annual  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  section  is  In  addition  to  and 
not  in  lieu  of  the  information  required  to  be 
filed  under  section  6033  (relating  to  returns 
by  exempt  organizations)  and  shaU  be  filed 
at  the  same  time  as  such  Infonnation. 

•"(2)  A  copy  of  the  notice  required  by  sec- 
tion 6104(d)  (relating  to  pubUc  Inspection  of 
private  foundations'  annual  reports),  to- 
gether with  proof  of  pubUcatlon  therwf ,  shaU 
be  filed  by  the  foundation  managers  together 
with  the  annual  report. 

■"(3)  The  foundation  managers  Shall  fur- 
nish copies  of  the  annual  report  required  by 
^  ^tlon  to  such  State  officials  and  other 
persons,  at  such  times  and  under  such  con- 
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dltloM,  M  tbe  8«:ret»ry  or  hla  delegate  may 
by  regulatlona  preacrlbe.'"  ..-_,,.  .„j 

Cta  page  79.  line  20.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "(4) ". 
^x  page  81.  after  line  12.  Insert  the  fol- 

"(3)  Annual  reports. — In  the  caee  of  a 
failure  to  file  a  report  required  und«:  sec- 
tlon  6068  (relating  to  annual  report*  by  prl- 
vate  foundatlona)  or  to  comply  with  the 
reouiremenu  of  aectlon  ei04(d)  (relating  to 
public  inspection  of  private  foundatlona  an- 
S^  repo^.  on  the  date  and  In  the  i^n- 
Mr  prScribed  therefor  (determined  with 
regard  to  any  extension  of  Ume  for  flUng) . 
\^^  It  is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due 
to  reasonable  cause,  there  shall  be  paid  (on 
notice  and  demand  by  the  Secretary  or  Ws 
delegate  and  in  the  same  manner  m  tax) 
SyTe  person  faUing  so  to  file  or  meet  the 
publicity  requirement.  tlO  for  each  d»y  d"f " 
tog  which  such  failure  continues,  but  the 
total  amount  Imposed  hereunder  on  all  such 
Arsons  for  such  faUure  to  &!«  «'  •f^'P^f 
With  the  requiremenu  of  section  610*(a) 
with  regard  to  any  one  annual  report  shall 
Sot  excied  $5,000.  If  more  than  one  person 
18  liable  under  this  paragraph  .or  a  failure 
to  file  or  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
section  61(H(d).  aU  such  persons  shall  be 
lolntly  and  severaUy  liable  with  reepect  to 
inch  ftflTOte.  The  term  'person'  as  used  here- 
ur  meaair  any  officer,  director,  trustee,  em- 
ployee, member,  or  other  individual  who  is 
inder  a  duty  to  perform  the  act  in  respect 
of  which  the  violation  occurs." 

On  page  83.  line  7,  inaert  the  following: 
"(3)     Annual    reports.— Section    6104    is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (c).  aa  added  by  this  bill,  the  follow- 
ing new  subeectlon : 

•"(d)  PubUc  Inspection  of  Private  Po\m- 
datlons-  Annual  Reports.— The  anniml  report 
required  to  be  filed  under  section  6058  (re- 
lating to  annual  reports  by  private  founda- 
tions) shall  be  made  available  by  the  founda- 
tion managers  for  inspection  at  the  principal 
ofBce  of  the  foundation  during  regular  busi- 
ness hours  by  any  citizen  on  request  made 
within  180  days  after  the  pubUcatlon  of  no- 
tice of  its  availabiUty.  Such  notice  shall  be 
published,  not  later  than  the  day  prescribed 
for  filing  such  annual  report  (determined 
with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for  fU- 
ing) .  m  a  newspaper  having  general  circula- 
tion in  the  country  in  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  private  foxindatlon  is  located. 
The  notice  shaU  state  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  private  fovmdation  is  available  at  its 
principal  office  for  inspection  during  regu- 
lar business  hours  by  any  citizen  who  request 
It  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  such 
publication,  and  shaU  state  the  address  of 
the  private  foundation  s  principal  office  and 
the  name  of  Its  principal  manager. " 

"(4)  Willful  failure  to  provide  Informa- 
tion regarding  private  foundations. — Sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  68  (relating  to  assess- 
able penalties)  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  6685  (added  by  section  602(b)  of  thin 
Act)  the  following  new  section: 
"  'Sec.  6686.  Assessable  Penalttss  Wrrn  Re- 
spect TO  Private  Foundation 
ANNT7AL  Reports. 
•"In  addition  to  the  penalty  Imposed  by 
section  7207  (relating  to  fraudulent  returns, 
statements,  or  other  documents) ,  any  person 
who  Is  required  to  file  the  report  and  the 
notice  required  under  section  6058  (relating 
to  annual  reports  by  private  foundations)  or 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
6104(d)  (relating  to  pubUc  inspection  of  pri- 
vate foundations'  annual  reports)  and  who 
falls  so  to  file  or  comply,  if  such  failure  is 
willful,  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $1,000  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  report  or  notice.' 

"(5)  Section  7207  (relating  to  fraudulent 
retvUTis,  statements,  or  other  documents)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  5047(b)  or 
(c) '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sections 
6047  (b)  or  (c) .  6068,  or  6104(d)  '." 
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On  page  98,  line  22,  strike  out  "and  6034' 
and  iMert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  6034,  and  6088". 

On  page  104,  before  Une  17,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing- "and  by  adding  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  6686  (added  by  section  602(c) 
(2)  of  this  Act)  the  foUowing  new  Item: 
"  'Sec.  6686.  AsBEBSAin.K  Penaltdb  Wrrn  Bm- 
PECT  TO  Private  Poundation 
ANNUAL  Reports'." 

On  page  106,  after  Une  6,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing: ^_ 

••  (64)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  Eu  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Item  »eUting  to  subpart  D 
(added  by  section  602(c)  (1)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  item: 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  No.  343.  is  nearly  the  same 
as  a  previous  amendment  that  I  had  had 
printed.  The  changes  in  it  are  very  minor. 
The  new  amendment.  No.  343,  which  is 
now  before  Senators  in  printed  form,  Is 
also  printed  in  the  Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday  at  page  36734. 

Mr.  President,  reserving  my  right  to 
the  floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  there  will  be  a  quorum  call, 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
retain  his  right  to  the  floor.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  requires  an  annual  report- 
ing by  all  private  foundations.  It  also  re- 
quires the  publication  of  a  notice.  That 
notice  will  inform  all  persons  where  the 
report  is  available  and  where  the  books 
and  records  of  the  foundation  are  avail- 
able, and  will  carry  such  other  informa- 
tion as  ought  to  be  carried  in  such  a 
notice. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  unpor- 
tant  amendments  relating  to  foundations 
that  Congress  could  enact.  May  I  say  at 
the  outset  that  it  does  not  involve  some 
of  the  controversial  items  concerning 
foundations  that  are  covered  In  the  bill 
or  will  be  brought  up  in  the  discussion. 
It  does  not  involve  the  question  of  tax- 
ing or  not  taxing  foundations.  It  does  not 
Involve  the  question  of  requiring  founda- 
tions  to   divest   themselves  of  certain 
holdings.  It  does  not  involve  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  foundation's  life 
should  expire  at  the  end  of  40  years.  But 
it  does  provide  for  a  method  of  requiring 
annual   reports   from   each   and   every 
foundation,  to  the  end  that  those  founda- 
tions will  act  in  the  public  interest,  and 
also  so  that  interested  parties,  the  gen- 
eral public,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Congress,  and  the  committees  con- 
cerned, will  have  accurate  information. 
I  have  been  critical  of  the  bill  that  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  to  its  provisions  on  foundations; 
and  one  of  my  reasons  for  criticism  is 
that,  in  many  instances,  we  had  to  act 
in  the  dark.  There  are  perhaps  30,000 
foundations  in  this  coimtry.  All  of  the 
studies  that  have  been  conducted  con- 
cerning foundations  have  not  touched 
more  than  500. 


What  I  am  proposing  here  is  not  ob- 
jected to  by  the  vast  majority  of  foun- 
dations. Many  of  them  are  making  re- 
ports available,  and  are  opening  their 
books  to  the  whole  world  all  the  time. 
But  it  is  in  order  that  this  information 
be  available,  and  that,  when  a  situation 
arises  that  calls  for  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate, or  to  prohibit,  or  to  penalize,  Con- 
gress be  able  to  do  so.  and  be  able  to 
make  wise  choices. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  are  perhaps 
30,000  foundations,  and  we  have  never 
read  about  more  than  500  of  them  in 
the  newspapers.  All  of  the  various  piece- 
meal investigations  that  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  past  have  been  limited  to 
those  that  the  staff  or  one  or  two  Sen- 
ators became  interested  in,  and  the  rest 
of  us  got  whatever  particular  details 
were  sifted  up  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  tax  exemption  is  a  high 
privilege.  I  believe  that  the  operation  of 
a  tax  exempt  foundation  is  a  public  trust; 
and  starting  from  that  premise,  I  believe 
that  all  the  business,  all  the  transactions, 
all  the  receipts,  all  the  investments,  all 
the  grants  and  contributions  made  by  the 
foundation  to  individuals  or  to  institu- 
tions, are  of  public  concern. 

A  foundation  has  its  tax-exempt  status 
because  it  performs  a  fimctlon  in  the 
public  good.  And  might  I  say  here,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  hope  I  am  a  friend  of 
the  f  oimdations.  I  opposed  many  sections 
of  the  House  bill  in  committee.  I  shall 
oppose  them  on  this  floor.  America  is 
imique  in  its  system  of  charity,  benev- 
olence, and  giving.  I  have  said  on  this 
floor  many  times  before  that  in  my  own 
State  of  Nebraska,  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  higher  education  is  borne  by  the  pri- 
vate colleges,  which  happen  to  be  church 
colleges. 

There  is  not  one  of  those  colleges  that 
would  not  have  serious  flnancial  trouble 
if  it  were  not  for  the  grants  made  by 
foimdations. 

Suppose  we  were  to  cripple  founda- 
tions and  enact  laws  so  that  as  many 
foundations  are  not  created  in  the  future 
as  have  been  created  ui  the  past.  Sup- 
pose that  some  colleges  close  or,  because 
of  lack  of  funds,  cannot  expand  their 
plants  or  compete  for  faculty,  and 
dwindle  away  and  shrink  and  do  not 
make  the  fullest  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cational and  scientific  world.  Do  the  tax- 
payers gain?  They  do  not.  They  suffer. 
If  it  were  not  for  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions and  the  generosity  of  individuals, 
the  cost  of  higher  education  to  the  tax- 
payers of  my  State  of  Nebraska  would 
be  increased  by  33  Vz  percent. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  out 
of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
foundations,  all  of  which  are  run  by 
hiunan  beings,  some  practices  may  have 
spnmg  up  in  some  few  foundations  that 
are  not  the  wisest  of  practices. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  may- 
be there  are  foundations  which  are  in- 
tended to  do  good  but  which  are  directed 
by  a  staff  that  makes  errors  in  judg- 

vaeat.  .    ..  j.^  ,. 

1  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  a  tiny  minority  of  foun- 
dations in  which  the  donor  to  the  foun- 
dation uses  the  f oimdation  for  his  own 
gain,  through  self-dealing  or  otherwise. 
However,  they  are  vastly  in  the  minority. 


I  am  acquainted  with  some  founda- 
tions which  have  done  wonderful  work. 
I  know  of  one  foundation  that  has  helped 
coUeges  and  universities  all  across  the 
land.  Its  overhead  is  very  low.  ^  .    „ 

I  happen  to  know  not  only  about  how 
that  foundation  works  now  but  how  it 
came  into  being.  It  was  never  created 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  taxes.  One  tff 
the  wealthy  men  of  our  country  decid^ 
that  his  two  sons  were  ah-eady  Possessed 
of  enough  wealth  and  that  they  shoiUd 
not  have  any  more  He  wanted  to  do 
good.  He  created  a  foundation  to  distrib- 
ute his  money.  _.n„„l    „f 

Those  who  have  been  overcriUcal  ol 
foundations  should  remember  that  the 
earnings,   before   they   come   Jnto    ^h^ 
hands  of  the  foundation,  are  taxed  H 
the  foundation  is  the  sole  owner  of  a 
business,  that  business  pays  every  tax 
that  any  other  business  pays.  If  the  foun- 
dation possesses  assets  consistmg  of  a 
portfoUo  of  stocks  that  represents  shares 
in  companies  and  corporations,  that  in- 
come is  fully  taxed.  ^  ,*  *„, 
The  foundation  Is  merely  a  conduit  for 
taktog  money  and  using  it.  It  caimot  be 
used  for  anyone's  personal  gain.  It  must 
be  used  to  do  good. 

As  I  have  said,  many  educational  In- 
stitutions would  close  their  doors  tomor- 
row if  it  were  not  for  foundations. 

I  had  my  attention  caUed  to  a  founda- 
tion that  operates  in  a  certain  city  in  the 
Southland.  That  foundation  has  a  stand- 
ing practice  of  picking  up  the  deficit  for 
a  large  hospital.  And  that  hospital  never 
turns  away  any  patient  who  needs  hos- 
pitalization. .,„„„♦ 
Mr  President,  if  we  proceed  to  enact 
legislation  without  the  facts,  if  we  pro- 
ceed to  tax  and  punish  and  prohibit  and 
restrict   foundations  because  a  few  of 
them  may  have  done  some  thmgs  with 
which  we  disagree  and  which  may  not 
have  been  done  in  the  pubUc  interest, 
we  would  destroy  them  all. 

Mr.  President,  two  things  are,  there- 
fore   necessary.  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  postpone  any  harsh  treatment  of 
foundations  untU  we  do  have  some  facte. 
In  the  bill  as  written,  if  my  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic wiU  have  the  facte.  An  auditing  fee 
wlU  be  levied  on  the  foundations  under 
the  pending  biU.  The  provision  is  not  m- 
tended  for  revenue.  That  was  clearly  es- 
tablished in  the  committee.  An  auditing 
fee  based  upon  the  size  of  the  foundation 
is  to  be  paid  so  that  the  Treasury  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  regu- 
larly audit  the  tax-exempt  foundations. 
We  have  30,000  of  such  foundations. 
Do  Senators  realize  that  some  of  them 
have  never  been  audited? 

The  pending  bill  provides  for  auditiiig 
by  the  Government  from  the  standpoint 
of  taxes.  That  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment WiU  examine  the  books  and  records 
of  the  transactions  and  expenditure  to 
see  whether  the  foundation  has  Uved  up 
to  the  tax  laws.  They  will  examine  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  taxation. 

Mr  President,  one  additional  thing  is 
necessary.  Foundations  should  make  an 
annual  report  and  publish  a  notice  of 
that  armual  report.  w  _^    ».« 

Mr.  President,  that  is  where  my 
amendment  No.  343  comes  in  I  hope  that 
the  Senators  who  are  on  the  floor  will 


turn  to  that  amendment.  The  amend 
ment  itself  is  the  best  argument  that  can 

be  made  for  it.  

It  would  require  an  annual  report  by 
each  and  every  foundaUon.  Foundations 
would  be  exempt  if  they  had  less  than 
$5,000  in  assete.  They  woiUd  have  to  be 
exempt  in  such  a  case. 

There  are  some  foundations  perhaps 
that  exist  just  on  paper.  There  are  some 
foundations  Uiat  have  been  started  with- 
out funds  and  it  is  expected  and  hoped 
that  at  a  later  time  the  foundations  will 
have  considerable  assete.  However,  some 
foundations  do  not  amount  to  very  much 
in  the  beginning.  We  do  not  want  to 
force  them  to  consume  the  few  assets 
they  possess  in  order  to  hli'e  lawyers  and 
accountante  to  prepare  an  armual  report 
and  require  them  to  spend  more  money 
to  publish  a  notice. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  much  of  a 
tax  gimmick  in  a  tax  foundation  that 
possesses  less  than  $5,000  in  assets  any- 
way. ^  .     ,„ 
This  is  the  information  that  report  wui 

require  them  to  furnish: 

The  foundation  managers  of  the  private 
foundation  shaU  set  forth  in  the  annual  re- 
port required  under  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

(1)  Its  gross  income  for  the  year. 

Substantially,  all  of  the  foundations 
operate  in  the  public  interest.  However, 
there  are  a  few  foundations  that  if  one 
were  to  write  and  ask  for  their  last  re- 
port would  either  not  answer  the  letter 
or  would  reply  that  they  did  not  have  any 

report.  ,    ^.      ., 

The  report  must  also  supply  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

(2)  Its  expenses  attributable  to  such  in- 
come and  incurred  within  the  year. 

(3)  Its  disburaements  (including  adminis- 
trative expenses)  within  the  year. 

Mr  President,  let  us  find  out  whether 
the  overhead  of  the  foundation  is  reason- 
able. Let  us  find  out  if  some  foundations 
are  consuming  their  earnings  in  overhead 
and  not  serving  the  purposes  of  charity, 
education,  and  other  good  works. 

The  report  shall  also  contain  a  balance 
sheet  showing  ite  assete.  UabiUties.  and 
net  worth  at  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
an  itemized  statement  of  ite  securities 
and  other  assete  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
showing  both  book  and  market  value: 
the  total  contributions  and  gifte  received 
by  it  during  the  year;  an  itemized  state- 
ment  of   all   grante   and   contributions 
made  or  approved  for  future  payment 
during  the  year.  If  a  foundation  is  mak- 
ing a  grant  for  a  questionable  purpose, 
it  will  have  to  be  publicized.  It  must  show 
the  amount  of  each  such  grant  or  contri- 
bution, the  name  and  address  of  the 
recipient,  any  relationship  between  the 
recipient  and  the  foundation's  managers 
or  substantial  contributors,  and  a  concise 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  each  such 
grant  or  contribution.  It  sh^  '^^^^ 
the  address  of  the  principal  office  of  toe 
foundation   and   the   place   where   the 
books  and  records  are  maintamed;  the 
names  and  the  addresses  of  ite  founda- 
tion managers;  a  list  of  all  persons  who 
are  substantial  conUibutors  or  who  own 
10  percent  or  more  of  any  business  in 
which  the  foundation  has  an  interwt. 
Mr  President,  this  annual  report  has 


to  be  pubUcized.  A  notice  has  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  stating  where  ite 
head  office  is  located  and  such  other 
SSSs  as  the  secretary  or  his  delegate 
might  direct,  carrying  a  brief  pert  of  tWs 
information,  but  also  advising  the  pub- 
Uc where  tiiey  can  get  a  report  Anybody, 
any  citizen,  any  congressional  cpmmlt- 
S^  can  get  the  complete  annual  reix.rt 
by  asking  for  it  any  time  within  180 
days.  The  180  days  is  6  monttis   I  put 
that  in  the  amendment.  I  did  not  toh* 
it  was  reasonable  to  have  somebody  write 
to  a  foundation  and  say.  "Send  me  your 
report  for  10  years  ago."  and  then  sub- 
ject that  foundattop  to  a  penalty  be- 
cause tiiey  do  not  have  any  coples^ut 
this  wUl  bring  it  out  in  the  open.  They 
have  6  months  in  which  to  get  the  re- 
porte.  There  are  many  energetic  peop  e 
in  the  press.  There  are  concerned  people 
who    want    to    get    contributiOTis    and 
grante  from  the  foundations.  Thei«  is 
the  taxing  service;  there  are  thecom- 
mittees  of  Congress.  They  wUl  ask  for 
these  things.  A  notice  t^as  to  be  pub- 
l^  tiiat  the  report  is  avaUable  and 
where  it  can  be  obtained.  If  a  founda. 
tion  fails  to  make  this  report  and  to 
pubUsh  this  notice,  they  are  subject  to 
penalties,  reasonable  penalties  However 
Uthey  persist  and  wUlfuUy  violate,  the 
penalties  become  more  severe. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  amendment 
that  if  any  foundation  managers  make 
a  false  or  misleading  statement,  that  is 
likewise  prohibited  by  law. 

I  beUeve  that  the   adoption  of  this 
amendment  wUl  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  this  bUl  so  far  as  tiie  sections  re  atlng 
to  foundations  are  concerned.  «  »s  not 
punitive.  It  subjecte  a  tax-exempt  insti- 
tution to  public  inspection.  Many  of  ttie 
foundations  are  doing  everything  that 
is  required  of  them  now    It  wiU  be  a 
guideline  to  new  foundations  and  the 
smaUer  foundations  to  know  what  is  «- 
p«;ted  of  them.  It  will  be  a  guideline 
toat  wUl  restrain  a  staff  of  a  founda- 
tion that  might  be  a  UtUe  overanxious  to 
do  things  because  they  know  that  what 
they  are  going  to  do  wiU  have  to  be  d^- 
closed.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  dolM 
things  in  the  sense  of  something  (Us- 
honest.  but  I  mean  in  the  way  of  m- 
treme  social  action  of  some  kind.  Alro. 
the  smaU  minority— and  I  am  convinced 
it  is  very  small— of  situations  in  which 
the  foundation  is  run  in  a  manner  not 
consistent  with  tiie  PU^Uc  interest    in 
which  the  donor  controls  it  and  nugni 
use  it  for  his  own  flnancial  advantage 
WiU  be  smoked  out.  and  those  things  wUl 

not  happen.  ,     ^      , . 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  Uiat  the  harshest 
critics  of  foundations  wiU  want  this 
amendment.  It  wiU  give  them  the  facte. 
I  also  feel  that  those  of  us  who  are  pro- 
foundly interested  in  foundations  and 
beUeve  in  them  want  this  reporting  done, 
because  it  wiU  bring  out  the  facte.  It 
foUows  that,  after  this  is  operate^  for 
a  couple  of  years  or  so  and  the  ms  nw 
done  ite  auditing.  Congress  can  act 
wisely  We  wiU  have  the  information  be- 
fore us.  We  can  stop  abuses.  We  can  pro- 
tect the  righte  of  those  people  who  are 
acting  in  the  pubUc  good. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  this  amendment 
wUl  be  adopted.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  It  will 
be  all  right  with  me  to  accept  It  and  take 
it  to  conference. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  for  a  voice  vote  on 
the  amendment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  No.  343  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    330 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  336  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  350,  after  the  matter  following  line 
22,  Insert  the  following  new  section: 
Sec.  508.  Denial  of  Pebcentace  Depletion 
POR  Foreign  On.  and  Oas  Weixs 

(a)  In  General. — Section  613(b)(1)  (re- 
lating to  percentage  depletion  rate  for  oil 
and  gas  wells)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"oil  and  gas  weUs"  the  following:  "located 
In  the  United  States  or  In  Its  possessions". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Section  613 
(b)(7)  (relating  to  minerals,  etc.,  entitled 
to  15  percent  rate  of  percentage  depletion) 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  sifter  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  oil  and  gas  wells." 

(c)  EjTEcnvB  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator willing  to  agree  to  a  limitation  of 
debate  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  limited  to  40  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  agree- 
able.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
time  being.  I  must  reluctantly  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  as- 
sistant Republican  leader  reluctantly  ob- 
jects. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

treatment  of  capital  gains 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  received  quite  a  few  calls 
from  Members  of  the  Senate  who  said 
they  are  getting  calls  from  their  con- 
stituents about  what  the  Senate  did  yes- 
terday in  regard  to  capital  gains.  I 
thought  we  should  straighten  out  this 
matter  for  the  record. 

Under  the  committee  bill  a  person's 
taxable  capital  gains,  which  are  50  per- 
cent of  one's  long-term  gains,  would  be 
taxed  at  the  regular  rates.  Since  imder 
the  committee  bill  the  maximimi  rate 
would  have  been  65  percent,  this  would 
mean  that  an  individual's  capital  gains 
would  have  been  taxed  at  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  a  32.5-percent  maximum,  as  com- 
pared with  25 -percent  maximum  under 
the  existing  law.  Under  the  Gore  amend- 
ment, which  struck  out  this  committee 
provision  which  provided  for  a  lower  tax 
rate  structure,  capital  gains  in  effect  will 
be  taxed  now  at  50  percent  of  the  exist- 
ing tax  rates — 50  percent  of  70  percent — 
which  means  that  as  a  result  of  the  Gore 
amendment  the  tax  on  capital  gains  has 
been  advanced  to  a  35-percent  maximum 
ceiling,  compared  with  25  percent  under 
existing  law. 

In  addition,  under  the  committee  bill 
there  is  a  tax  of  5  percent  on  a  person's 
preference  income.  Since  50  percent  of 
capital  gains  are  a  preference  item,  this 
means  another  5-percent  tax  is  placed 
thereon.  The  mathematical  result,  if  we 
retain  the  Gore  amendment  as  agreed 
to,  is  that  capital  gains  will  be  taxed  at 
371/2  percent  compared  with  the  exist- 
ing law  maximum  of  25  percent. 

I  thought  this  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  We  are  getting 
quite  a  few  inquiries.  When  the  Senate 
accepted  the  Gore  amendment  and  raised 
the  exemption  by  a  vote  of  58  to  37,  it 
also  raised  tax  rates  on  capital  gains 
by  the  same  vote. 

Whether  I  agree  with  the  action  of  the 
Senate — or  not  is  beside  the  point — but  I 
thought  it  should  be  made  clear  what  was 
done.  I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  Gore  amendment  realized 
what  they  were  doing,  but  some  persons 
on  the  outside  were  confused.  My  purpose 
today  is  to  clarify  the  record  that  capital 
gains  now  are  locked  in  at  37.5  percent. 

amendment   no.    336 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment,  if  agreed  to.  would  bring 
at  least  $25  million  in  additional  revenue 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  eliminate  the  oil  depletion  allow 
ance  on  oil  produced  outside  the  United 
States.  The  tax  reform  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  entirely  abol- 
ished the  27V'2-percent  foreign  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.  The  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance restored  that  imconscionable  tax 
loophole  to  23  percent.  It  is  absolutely 
reprehensible  to  permit  American  in- 


vestors in  foreign  oil  to  enjoy  almost  $2 
billion  in  annual  tax-free  profits.  That 
is  what  they  will  continue  to  do  unless 
my  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

In  my  judgment,  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  is  totally  imacceptable  to 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
reasonable  expectations  and  hope  of 
meaningful  income  tax  reform.  There  is 
no  rational  legislative  reason  for  contin- 
uing the  extension  of  the  privilege  of  the 
depletion  allowance  to  foreign  produced 
oil.  No  national  benefit  is  derived.  The 
only  ones  who  benefit  are  those  Ameri- 
can investors  involved  in  the  production 
of  oil  in  other  coimtries.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  depletion  allowance  and  the 
foreign  tax  credit  has  made  most  of  these 
profits  tax  free. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  debate 
on  the  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  what  the 
amendment  involves. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  deals  with  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  limited  to  1  hour?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  able  minority  whip  does  not  even 
reluctantly  object. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  limitation  commence  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  limi- 
tation begins  now. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  fact  is  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  depletion  allowance  should  extend 
to  foreign  development  and  production. 

While  the  claim  for  some  domestic 
depletion  allowance  may  be  arguable,  to 
continue  to  extend  the  loophole  to 
foreign  production  is  absolutely  inde- 
fensible. At  least  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try pays  som^  State  and  local  taxes  and 
on  occasion  some  Federal  income  taxes. 
Even  then,  oil  and  gas  companies  pay 
Federal  taxes  at  a  rate  far  below  those 
paid  by  the  great  majority  of  heavily 
burdened  taxpayers. 

However,  those  receiving  profits  from 
foreign  oil  production  pay  no  income 
taxes  whatever.  The  combination  of  the 
27 1/2 -percent  depletion  allowance  com- 
bined with  the  foreign  tax  credit  allowed 
imder  present  tax  laws  completely 
washes  out  tax  liability  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. In  some  cases,  the  American 
oil  producer  abroad  also  gets  an  addi- 
tional tax  depletion  or  other  comparable 
incentive  from  the  foreign  government 
which  further  conceals  the  real  income 
from  foreign  oil  which  is  a  highly 
guarded  secret  in  our  own  Department 
of  Commerce. 


Furthermore,  these  tax-free  profits  of 
American  investors  in  foreign  oil  have 
corrupted  and  misdirected  American 
foreign  poUcy  in  many  oil-rich  coun- 
tries This  has  resulted  in  a  policy  of 
costly  military  assistance  in  support  of 
temporary  rulers  and  feudal  sheiks  who 
will  undoubtedly  be  ousted  when  their 
people  some  day  find  out  how  their  na- 
tional resources  and  treasury  are  being 
squandered.  Not  only  is  there  no  reason 
for  American  taxpayers  to  subsidize 
these  activities,  but  to  continue  to  do  so 
actuaUy  works  to  the  detriment  of  our 
best  long-range  natioral  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  frankly  feel  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  refusing  to  go 
along  with  the  other  body  in  reducing 
the  domestic  oil  depletion  allowance  to 
20  percent  was  very  unfortunate.  How- 
ever the  action  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee in  maintaining  the  foreign  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  at  23  percent— or  at 
any  rate,  for  that  matter-^makes  a  sham 
of  real  tax  reform.  We  are  hopeful  of 
achieving  real  tax  reform  by  the  passage 
of  a  good  reform  bill  before  the  Christ- 
mas season  and  thereby  lessen  somewhat 
the  unduly  heavy  tax  burden  on  Ameri- 
can families  in  the  earnings  class  of 
$5  000  to  $14,000.  The  incredible  tax-free 
income  provided  through  this  notorious 
loophole  affronts  the  integrity  of  our 
system  of  taxation  and  is  offensive  to 
any  citizen  who  pays  his  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden.  ^  ^    ^^      •, 

The  tax  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  on 
industry  are  unequaled  in  this  country. 
The  domestic  oil  depletion  allowance  re- 
mains intact  at  somewhere  between  20 
and  23  percent,  depending  upon  the  ac- 
tion which  will  eventually  be  taken  by 
the  conference  committee.  Nothing  has 
been  done  about  the  intangible  drilling 
costs,  the  accoimting  procedures  and 
several  other  devices  that  save  oil  pro- 
ducing companies  billions  of  dollars  each 
year.  Certainly,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
foreign  oil  depletion  allowance,  the  most 
indefensible  of  aU  tax  loopholes  favoring 
the  oU  industry,  should  be  eliminated. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
which  is  a  meaningful  step  toward  gen- 
uine income  tax  reform. 

order  of  business 
Mr.  LONG:  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
I  asked  for  a  limitation  of  debate,  it 
occasioned  inconvenience  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  who 
was  willing  to  go  along  with  the  limita- 
tion on  condition  that  we  yield  him  some 

time.  ,  ^.     _ 

I  therefore  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  if  he  would 
join  me  in  yielding  18  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  time  to  be 
equally  shared  between  us. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes,  indeed.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas my  share  of  20  minutes. 

Mr  LONG.  Eighteen  minutes.  I  am 
sure,  is  all  the  Senator  will  require.  If 
he  needs  20  minutes  or  more,  we  will 
give  it  to  him.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  18 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  kindness  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  yielding  me  this  time. 


THE    DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT'S 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OFFICE 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  not  be  many  issues  involving  Pen- 
tagon spending  in  which  I  would  find 
myself  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Rivers.  When  such  a 
situation  arises,  however,  I  am  most 
happy  to  proclaim  it. 

AU  this  is  by  way  of  calling  attention 
to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Rivers  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  last 
June  12.  At  that  time  he  said: 

Recently,  in  an  article  that  criticized  the 
Congress  for  the  swollen  expenditures  within 
the  Pentagon,  I  found  that  one  of  the  sins 
blamed  on  Congress  was  that  the  Defense 
Department  Public  Affairs  Office  budget  was 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  State 
Department  Public  Affairs  Office.  I  Just  want 
to  say  that  If  any  Member  of  Congress  wants 
to  introduce  a  motion  to  cut  the  budget  of 
the  Defense  Department  Public  AfTairs  Office 
by  two-thirds,  he  will  have  my  wholehearted 
support. 

Mr  Rivers  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  provide  his  support  in  the  House  and 
I  will  welcome  it  if  the  Senate  wUl  accept 
amendments  to  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  which  I  plan  to  offer. 


THE  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
1947.  Congress,  in  passing  the  National 
Secvirity  Act,  voted  to  end  the  rampant 
rivalry  between  the  military  services  and 
require  each  to  subordinate  its  parochial 
interests  to  those  of  the  MUitary  Estab- 
lishment as  a  whole.  The  purpose,  the 
Senate  committee  report  stated,  was  to 
provide  "unity  of  military  concept"  and 
"unity  of  purpose  and  effort"  for  our 
military  forces.  But  20  years  later  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  each  spend 
milUons  of  tax  dollars  annually  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  public  that  its 
particular   brand   of    weaponry   is   the 
finger  in  the  dike  holding  back  the  enemy 
hordes.    The    competition    within    the 
armed  services  for  the  public's  affections, 
and  their  representatives'  votes  m  the 
Congress,  is  like  the  hucksterism  of  rival 
auto  manufacturers:  hardly  the  charac- 
ter the  public  deserves  from  an  organiza- 
tion which  consumes  half  of  aU  Federal 
revenues  each  year. 

The  current  information  directive  for 
the  Air  Force  states  that  "in  view  of 
current  events  and  notable  diverse  public 
views  concerning  our  Nation's  defense 
the  Air  Force's  information  objectives 
"must  make  clear  that  aerospace  power 
is  uniquely  important  in  meeting  these 
demands  through  both  its  support  for  the 
employment  of  other  forces  and  its  own 
striking  power."  Commanders  were  m- 
structed  to  "promote  awareness,  under- 
standing, and  appreciation"  of  the  fact 
that  "clearly  superior  U.S.  aerospace 
forces  capable  of  defeating  the  enemy 
offer  the  surest  means  of  deterring  global 
war  "  Countering  the  "aerospace  threat 
to  oui  security."  the  directive  stated,  can 
only  be  through  "maintaining  superi- 
ority" of  our  own  aerospace  forces.  Suf- 
ficiency may  be  enough  for  President 
Nixon  but  it  is  not  for  the  Air  Force. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1968 


Information  Objectives  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Air  Force, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  16. 19S6. 

Subject:  1968  Information  objectives. 

To-  AAC  ACIC,  ADC,  AFAFC,  AFCS,  AFLC. 

AFSC,  ATC,  AU,  CAC,  HQ  COMD  USAP. 

MAC,  OAR,  PACAF,  SAC.  TAC,  USAPA. 

USAFE,  USAPSO,  USAFSS. 

(Commander.) 

1.  The  1967  Information  Objectives  as  set 
forth  in  the  enclosure  to  my  letter  of  6 
December  1966  remain  vaUd  for  1968  and 
are  appropriate  long  range  objectives.  I 
would  like  commanders  at  all  levels  to  re- 
view these  objectives.  AddltlonaUy.  in  view 
of  current  events  and  notable  diverse  public 
views  concerning  our  nation's  defense,  I  con- 
sider It  timely  to  emphasize  and  place  In 
clear  perspective  certain  objectives  that  tend 
to  become  obscure. 

2.  Our  Information  efforts  must  make  clear 
that  this  changing  and  increasingly  complex 
world  demands  that  our  nation's  military 
power  be  superior,  adaptive  to  change,  and 
capable  of  rapid  application.  We  must  make 
clear  that  aerospace  power  Is  uniquely  im- 
portant m  meeting  these  demands  through 
both  its  support  for  the  employment  of  other 
forces  and  Its  own  striking  power. 

3.  Specifically,  during  1968,  and  within 
the  context  of  stated  Information  objectives, 
commanders  should  promote  awareness,  un- 
derstanding  and   appreciation   of   the   fact 

that: 

a.  The  potentially  most  dangerous  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  is  that  aerospace  force  which  the 
Soviet  Union  can  employ  against  our  nation: 

b.  It  U  United  States  aerospace  forces 
which  constitute  our  capability  to  counter 
that  threat; 

c  Clearly  superior  United  States  aerospace 
forces  capable  of  defeating  the  enemy  offer 
the  surest  means  of  deterring  global  war; 

d.  With  unmistakable  strategic  superiority, 
the  difficult  but  essential  burden  of  assUtlng 
our  allies  and  friends  In  their  defense  against 
aggression  becomes  more  manageable,  mean- 
ingful, and  credible; 

e  vmile  superior  assured  destruction  and 
damage  limiting  forces  promise  our  nation 
reasonable  protection  from  a  direct  nuclear 
attack,  they  are  not  In  themselves  sufficient 
to  Insure  that  we  have  the  ability  to  control 
to  our  advantage  the  escalation  of  the  vari- 
ous types  and  levels  of  conflict.  Additional 
strategic  capabilities  and  obviously  superior 
tactical  and  airlift  forces  also  are  required. 
Such  forces  provide  the  US  effective  and  rel- 
evant alternatives  to  attain  our  objectives 
while  controlling  the  Intensity  of  the  con- 
flict. 

4  In  summary,  we  must  clearly  recognize 
the  aerospace  threat  to  our  security  and 
that  our  aerospace  forces  must  have  the 
capability  to  successfully  counter  that  threat 
by  maintaining  superiority.  The  success  of 
our  1968  efforte  depends  upon  the  quality 
and  effective  implementation  of  your  plans 
to  keep  the  public  and  Air  Force  people  In- 
formed. Your  personal  attention  is  requested. 

J.    P.    MCCONNELL, 

General,  USAF.  Chief  of  Staff. 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
promoting  its  public  relations  objectives^ 
the  Air  Force  in  fiscal  year  1969  report 
they  spent  $9,424,000  and  engaged  the 
full-time  services  of  a  staff  of  944.  This 
does  not  include  the  hundreds  through- 
out the  Air  Force  who  work  at  public 
relations  on  a  part-time  basis  as  a  col- 
lateral responsibiUty  to  other  duties  TTie 
Office  of  Information,  with  a  staff  of  202, 
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and  a  19<9  budget  of  $3,532,432  Is  the 
focal  point  for  the  Air  Force's  public 
relations  effort.  I  will  have  printed  in  the 
^Rbcord  certain  informative  material 
concerning  a  number  of  Air  Force  pro- 
grams, but  I  wish  to  mention  in  partic- 
jilar  several  which  struck  me  as  especial- 
ly interesting. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  statisti- 
cal and  other  data  on  Air  Force  public 
affairs  activities  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATISnCAI.    AND    OTHHI    DATA    ON    AIB    POBCE 

PiTBiJC  ArrKos  Activities 
Q.  1.  Please  submit  the  overall  costs  at  the 
Air  Force  PubUc  Affairs  Program.  Include 
within  your  estimate  the  coets  of  personnel 
as  well  as  the  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

Anatoer:  Fiscal  Year  1969 — $9,424,000. 
Public  Affairs  Is  defined  as  all  functions 
and  activities  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  official  information  about  the  TJS. 
Air  Force  through  the  public  media  and  ac- 
tivities and  functions  performed  for  the  pur- 
pose or-eontrlbuting  to  good  relations  be- 
tween the  nSAF  Installations  and  their  local 
and  regional  civilian  communities.  The 
above  amount  Includes  military  and  civilian 


salaries  and  allowances  of  professional  and 
clerical  personnel,  worldwide,  performing 
public  affairs  activities  on  a  fvill-time  basis, 
and  non-personnel  operating  costs. 

Q.  a.  Please  estimate  the  number  of  offi- 
cers, enlisted  men  and  civilians  who  work 
fuU-time  in  support  of  the  Air  Force  Public 
Affairs  Program. 
Answer: 

Personnel  engaged  in  public  affairs 
(Includes  public  information  and  commu- 
nity relations) 

Officers    "- 169 

Enlisted  men  339 

Total  mlUtary  S08 

U.S.  civilians 380 

Foreign  nationals  68 

Total  clvUians 486 

Total  personnel  944 

Q.  3.  With  regard  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  please 
supply  the  following:  _ 

(a)  How  many  officers,  enlisted  men,  and 
civilians  work  for  the  Office  of  Inf<»m»tlon 
in  Washington?  Elsewhere? 

Aruwer: 

Washington 106 

Elsewhere *'' 


ToUl 


Officer 


Enlistad 


Civilian 


Washington  (Pentafon): 

Public  affairs 

Internal  information. 
Plans  and  programs. 
Other' 


M 
20 

13 
18 


30 

4 

20 

9 

2 

9 

8 

0 

5 

8 

3 

7 

ToUl 

Elsewhere:                                                      .    . 
Public  affairs  (New  York,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles). 
Internal  information  (Boiling  AFB) 

Total - 

Combined  total 


105 


55 


41 


36 
61 


18 
10 


9 
18 


97 


28 


27 


9 
33 


202 


83 


36 


83 


'Other,  includes  Director's  Office,  Security  Review,  and  Reserve  forces  liaison. 


Q.  3.  With  regard  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  please 
supply  the  following: 


(b)  What  Is  the  approximate  cost.  Includ- 
ing p^-sonnel  costs,  for  this  activity? 
Ansvoer:  $3,532,432. 


Total 

Personnel 

Travel 

Washington  (Pentagon): 

$772,376  .. 
289. 169  .. 
203,868  .. 
300.648  .. 

Public  affairs 

Plans  and  programs 

Other  ■ 

Total 

1,603,998 

1,566.061 

$37,937 

Elsewhere: 

Public  affairs  (New  York. 
Internal  information  (Bol 

525,253 

480,579 
715.821 

Travel  and 

0.  &M. 

44,674 

ling  AFB) 

1,403,181 

687,360 

ToUl 

1,928,434 

1,196,400 

732,034 

riMnhinAd  total 

3,532,432 

2,762,461 

769,971 

1  other,  includes  Director's  Office.  Security  Review,  and  Reserve  forces  liaison. 


Q.  3.  With  regard  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  please 
supply  the  following: 

(c)  Please  supply  details  and  specific  ex- 
amples within  the  last  twelve  months  of  the 
activities  of  the  following  divisions  and  as- 
sociated branches:  .  .  .  Public  Information 
Division. 

Arutoer: 

FDBUC  nnOBMATION  DIVISION 

TtM  Public  Information  Division  develops 
and  disseminates  information  about  the 
United  States  Air  Force  of  interest  to  the 
public.    It    supervises    and    provides   policy 


giiidance  for  home  and  regional  crfBce  activi- 
ties, interpreting  policy  within  parameters 
set  at  Department  of  Defense  and  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  level,  and  directing  Imple- 
mentation on  a  regional  basis.  Also  recom- 
mends command  implementation  through 
prescribed  channels.  All  Information  plans 
and  annexes  are  reylewed  and  coordinated. 
This  overall  mission  is  accompUsbed  through 
specific  actions  of  the  three  branches  re- 
ported below. 

INTOUCATION  DKVXLOPKXNT  BBANCH 

The  Information  Development  Brancb  de- 
velops short  and  long  range  sUxy  Ideas  and 


places  them  with  aU  types  of  communica- 
tion media  through  liaison  with  field  exten- 
sion offices,  regional  communication  media, 
and  other  division  branches.  It  acquires  pho- 
tography from  Aerospace  Audio- Visual  Serv- 
ice (AAVS)  in  support  of  the  USAF  public 
inf<»inatlon  program;  coordinates  Air  Force 
participation  with  national  television,  radio, 
and  film  Industries  with  Office,  Secretary  of 
Defense  authorities;  and  coordinates  and 
clears  all  Air  Force  films  and  scripts  intended 
for  public  exhibition.  It  is  the  coordinating 
agency  for  all  proposed  motion  picture 
scripts  either  by  the  Air  Force  for  Internal 
training  or  Informational  purposes  or  by  an 
Air  Force  contractor.  Specific  example  of 
projects  undertaken  during  the  last  twelve 
months  include  the  following: 

1.  Arrangements  were  made,  with  approval 
obtained  from  OASD(PA),  for  the  use  of  Air 
Force  Eastern  Test  Range  facilities  and 
equipment  to  support  the  Coliunbia  Pictures 
film  production,  "Marooned."  Cooperation 
consisted  of  the  use  of  a  CH-3E  helicopter 
for  three  days  to  film  the  rescue  spacecraft 
being  carried  up  the  Banana  River  and  across 
Merrltt  Island  to  launch  complex  41;  clear- 
ance and  operational  coordination  through 
the  Director  of  Range  Operations  for  a  civil- 
ian photography  helicopter  to  operate  from 
Cape  Kennedy  Air  Force  Station;  and  use  of 
from  one  to  three  Air  Force  vehicles  for  ten 
days.  Accounting  and  dociimentation  pro- 
cedures were  worked  out  with  the  Range 
Contract  Management  Office,  the  Staff  Judge 
Advocate,  and  the  Base  CcxnptroUer.  Colum- 
bia was  billed  $8,868.81  for  Air  Force  support. 

2.  A  weekly  film  clip  program  was  started 
to  provide  service  to  450  commercial  tele- 
vision stations  which  requested  the  service. 
They  are  sent  a  color,  television  clip,  approx- 
imately one  minute  long,  featuring  Air  Force 
people  and  things.  American  Forces  Televi- 
sion Stations  also  receive  this  service.  Total 
annual  budget  is  $100,000. 

3.  The  "Pro  Sports  Report"  recorded  radio 
program  is  produced  weekly  for  about  150 
conunerclal  radio  stations.  It  carries  an  Air 
Force  promotional  spot  announcement.  To- 
tal annual  cost  is  $4,680. 

SPECIAL    PROJECTS    BKANCH 

The  Special  Projects  Branch  conducts  the 
Air  Force  books  and  magazine  features  pro- 
gram. It  maintains  the  Air  Force  story  book 
and  recommends  marketing  procedxires  for 
these  themes  and  performs  liaison  with  in- 
dustry concerning  public  information  pro- 
grams of  mutuaJ  Interest.  Specific  examples 
of  projects  undertaken  during  the  last  twelve 
months  include  the  following: 

1.  During  July  to  December  1968  the 
branch  assisted  authors  and  publishers  in  46 
book  projects  and  109  magazine  projects. 
Much  of  this  work  is  long  range:  some  books 
have  been  three  years  in  production;  editors 
may  delay  or  cancel  publication  of  authorized 
articles. 

2.  The  branch  gathered  detailed  back- 
groimd  Information,  prepared  biographical 
data  and  the  citation  for  Medal  of  Honor 
presentation  to  Lt.  Col.  Joe  M.  Jackson.  The 
President  made  the  presentation  in  a  Joint 
Service  Ceremony  at  the  Pentagon,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1969. 

3.  Arranged  for  a  photo  story  about  Miss 
Leilanl  Bauzon,  a  Philippine  national  who 
the  MlUtary  Airlift  Command  flew  frpm  the 
Philippines  to  Houston,  Texas  for  heart  sur- 
gery. Photo  story  materials  were  sent  to  Clark 
AB  Office  of  Information  for  coordination 
with  USIS  and  possible  local  release. 

MEDIA  INTOSKATION   BRANCH 

The  Media  Information  Branch  acquires, 
prepares,  staffs,  and  releases  current  jointed 
news  material  about  VS.  Air  Force  opera- 
tions Intended  for  public  dissemination 
either  voluntarUy  or  In  leeponse  to  inquiry. 
The  branch  releases  Information  to  printed 
news  media  through  OASD(PA);  acquires 
pictorial  and  audio  materials  as  needed:  and 
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monitors  Air  Staff  offices  Cor  public  Uifonna- 
tion  developments.  It  organizes,  condu^j. 
and  monitors.  In  coordination  with  OASD 
(PA),  national  media  tours  of  major  com- 
mands and  basee,  and  arranges  media  1d*«'- 
vlews  and  news  conferences  for  members  of 
the  Air  Staff  and  Office  of  the  Secretary.  It 
provides  press  guidance  for  public  appear- 
ances of  senior  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
officials  and  furnishes  current  information 
materials  and  policy  to  field  extension  offices. 
Specific  examples  of  projects  undertaken 
during  the  last  twelve  months  Include  the 
following: 

1.  The  branch  proposed  routine  releases 
to  bASD(PA)  during  FY  69  on  topics  such 
as  general  officer  promotions  and  reasslgn- 
ments,  change  of  command  actions,  activa- 
tion and  deactivation  of  Reserve  units, 
AFROTO  unit  changes,  etc. 

2.  High  interest  news  projects,  both  pro- 
posed releases  and  answers  to  news  media 
queries,  covered  topics  such  as  the  P-111  air- 
craft system,  Alaskan  Communications  Sys- 
tem, alleged  fuel  thefts  in  Thailand,  Mln- 
uteman  n  missile  system,  IsraeU  and  Jor- 
danian pilot  training,  and  the  B-1  (formerly 
AMSA). 

3.  One  hundred  and  ten  requests  for  news- 
men to  accompany  airlift  fUghts  were  staffed 
and  forwarded  to  OASD(PA)  for  considera- 
tion. ,  . 

4.  The  branch  arranged  and/or  took  part 
in  86  news  media  interviews  with  Air  Force 
officials  during  FY  69. 

Q.  3.  With  regard  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  please 
supply  the  following: 

In  the  above  requested  Information,  it  Is 
expected  that  you  will  include  a  listing  of  all 
radio,  television,  and  film  production  \mder- 
taken  In  whole  or  in  part  with  support  frtan 
the  DepartDQent  of  the  Air  Force,  along  with 
the  funds  allocated  to  each  specific  produc- 
tion. 

Anstcer; 

AIR   PORCE   RADIO,   TELEVISION,    AND   FILM 
PRODUCTION 


1.  Air  Force  News  Review. — ^Monthly.  Fif- 
teen minute,  black-and-white  film  report  on 
Air  Force  missions  and  people  designed  pri- 
marily to  inform  Air  Force  pec^le.  Each 
month  725  prints  are  sent  to  Air  Force  instal- 
lations for  use  in  Commander's  Call  pro- 
grams and  American  Forces  Television  broad- 
casts. Annual  cost  is  about  $343,000. 

2.  American  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service  TV  Spots. — Twelve  information  and 
news  feature  TV  spots  are  produced  each 
year  In  50  copies  for  all  AFRTS  studio  origi- 
nator TV  studios  to  retain.  Annual  cost  is 
about  $7,000. 

3  Khesanh,  Victory  for  Air  Power.  Special 
Film  Report  FR  f 009.— Fifteen  minute,  color 
film  on  the  battle  of  Khesanh  primarily  for 
internal  showings.  325  prints.  Cost  was  about 

$21,000.  1  ™.._*_ 

4.    ChrUtmas    Television    Shotc.— Thirty 


minute, vcolor  video  tape  production.  Twenty- 
two  tKpe%  produced  and  circulated  for  use. 
AFRTS  produced  black-and-white  film  ver- 
sions for  distribution  to  their  TV  stations. 
Air  Force  Recruiting  Service  and  Informa- 
tion Officers  distributed  the  video  tapes  on 
a  rotation  basis  to  204  CONU8  commercial 
television  stations.  Cost  was  about  $6500. 

6.  Pro  Sports  Report.— Weekly.  Recorded 
five  minute  radio  sports  feature  containing 
an  Air  Force  feature  spot  announcement. 
Distributed  to  160  major  market  commercial 
radio  stations.  Annual  cost  is  about  $4,680. 

6  Profile  Radio  Service. — Monthly.  Re- 
corded radio  program  of  Air  Force  feature 
material  designed  for  three  times  a  week 
programming.  Each  record  contains  12  to  18 
feature  segments  up  to  90  seconds  in  dura- 
Uon.  Broadcast  by  1,139  commercial  and 
AFRTS  stations.  Annual  cost  Is  about  $9,300. 

7.  Serenade  in  Blue— Weekly.  Thirty  min- 
ute recorded  radio  series  featuring  units  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Band  and  guest 
talent;  primarily  for  recruiting  purposes. 
Broadcast  by  approximately  4,000  commercial 
and  AFRTS  stations.  Annual  cost  is  about 

8  Christmas  Radio  SHom.— Record^  an- 
nual production  distributed  the  same  as  the 
Serenade  in  Blue  program,  above.  Voice  ol 
America  has  also  broadcast  the  musical 
variety  program  since  1964.  Program  consists 
of  one  record  containing  two  individual  26 
minute  programs.  Cost  was  about  $3,400. 

Q  3  With  regard  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  please 
supply  the  following: 

(d)  Please  supply  reports  on  public  affairs 
activities  produced  by  subordinate  commands 
and  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Information 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Answer: 

PUBLIC   AFFAIRS   REPORT 

There  are  three  public  affairs  reports  that 
are  either  submitted  by  subordinate  com- 
mands or  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Office,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(SAPOI)  from  data  furnished,  wholly  or  In 
part  by  subordinate  commands.  Each  of 
these  is  described  below  and  ct^les  are  sup- 
plied, as  indicated.  In  the  reports  file  that 
accompanies  this  reply. 

1  Schedule  of  Significant  Events.  Appear- 
ances, and  SpeccTie*.- Published  monthly  and 
distributed  to  field  organizations.  Usts  data 
for  USAF  Band  engagements,  Air  Force  Air 
Demonstration  Team  (Thunderbirds)  sched- 
ule, and  Air  Force  Orientation  Group  ex- 
hibits. Twelve  reports  supplied. 

2  Community  Relations  Beport.— Reports 
Control  Symbol  (RCS) :  DD-PA  (SA)  65. 
Semiannual  report  required  by  Office,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs). 
Subordinate  Air  Force  commands  report  data 
are  used  by  SAFOI  to  compile  the  consoU- 
dated  Department  of  the  Air  Force  report. 
Command  reports  are  disposed  of  after  sU 
months.  The  consoUdated  Department  of  the 


Air  Force  report  for  January-June  1968  Is 
supplied.  Subordinate  command  reports  cov- 
ering July-December  1968  are  also  supplied. 
XT.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe  and  Pacific  Air 
Forces  report  through  the  Unified  Commands 
directly  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  in  accordance 
with  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
6410.18,   "Community  Relations." 

3  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public  Af- 
fairs Purposes.  RCS:  DD-PA  (M)  591.— 
Monthly  report  required  by  OASD(PA). 
Forty-one  command  reports  received  dxirmg 
Fiscal  Year  1969  contained  details  about  mil- 
itary carriers  used  for  public  affairs  purposes, 
as  required,  and  have  been  suppUed.  Other 
monthly  command  reports  received  for  FY 
1969  stated  that  military  carriers  had  not 
been  used  for  public  affairs  purposes  during 
the  reporting  period. 

Q  4  Please  supply  information  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  USAF  TV  Center  under  the 
Management  Division  of  Secretary  o«r  the  Air 
Force.  Ust,  In  this  connection,  every  center 
available  for  viewing  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly manned  by  service  personnel.  Please 
supply  a  list  of  each  production  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  a  brief  synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, and  Its  costs.  Also  describe  the  manner 
of  its  distribution. 

Answer:  

HQ  USAF   TV   CENTER 

1  UUsion.— The  mission  of  the  HQ  USAF 
TV  Center,  as  approved  by  l^ie  Air  Council,  is 
to  apply  closed  circuit  television  (CCTV)  as 
a  management  tool  to  oommunloate  current 
information  and  dato  to  the  Secretariat  and 

2  Activities  and  functions.— The  mission 
la  accomplished  by  direct  video  feed  to  se- 
lected  stoff  agencies  and  production  of  video 
tape  briefings  for  presentation  to  key  officials 
"on  demand"  to  fit  their  schedules.  The  Cen- 
ter maintains  a  capabUity  for  off-the-air  tele- 
vision distribution  to  the  vlevring  centers 
vrtthln  its  CCTV  system.  It  can  produce  color 
and  black-and-white  video  tape  recordings 
of  briefings  and  pre^ntattons  in  it3  studio 
as  well  as  i^esent  them  "live"  to  Pentagon 
CCTV  circuit  xisers.  Video  taped  briefings  or 
kinescope  recordings  can  be  made  available 
to  the  requesting  staff  agency  for  additional 

distribution.  .  „  ~,  .r.  ~ 

3  VietPing  centers.— All  HQ  USAF  TV  Cen- 
ter viewing  centers  are  located  in  .he  Penta- 
gon They  consist  of  the  TV  Center,  seven  Air 
Force  conference  rooms,  and  the  offices  of 
eight  officials:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Chief  of  Staff,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Deputy 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Systems  and  Logistics, 
Plans  and  Operations,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Director  of  Operations.  ■' 

4  Products,  fiscal  year  1969.— A  list  of  tne 
38  productions  of  the  HQ  USAF  TV  Center 
during  Fiscal  Year  1969  is  contained  In  the 
following  five  pages,  including  synopsis, 
costs,  and  distribution. 


Title 


Cost   Sytwpsis 


DistritMition 


Southeast  Asia  TV  Briefing "$43,150 

Prime  69 l-'"" 

MILSCAP '-^OO 

GUTENBERG  20th  century L** 

Airman  promotions  new  look ^150 

F-12/F-106 - JS 

Humanitanan  reassignment '=" 

Date  of  rank  promotion ^^0 

Chief  Chaplain  of  the  Air  Force 350 

Introduction  to  AF  EOD »."» 

Regular  Air  Force  appointmenb SO" 

Army  civil  disturbance '•*"" 

Microwave  demonstration ^ 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Used  by  Air  staff  to  keep  current  in  V?;»«°«' '"'"i"*'""'  "^ 
special  items  of  interest  in  SEAsia.  SECRET (NOFORN. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller)  discusston  on 
evolutionary  step  in  000  budget/account  system. 

The  mechanical  Interehange.  via  autodin  ol  logistics  and  finanaal 
info  contained  in  a  contrKt. 

Describes  the  purpose  and  use  ol  the  lexical  graphical  composer 

Dwcrlbw  improvements  made  in  airman  promotton  system  In- 
cluding weighted  factor  selectkin  systa^-.p-ppT/NnFORN 
Operrtional  comparison  of  the  two  aircraft  SECRET/NOFORN  . 
Dncribes  humanitarun  reassignments  in  the  Air  Force  ana  ns 

ExpUnaUoT'of  the  officer  promotton  system  versus  the  servk* 

OrSSSon  and  weteome  by  Major  General  Chess  for  new  chaplains 
Introduction  to  Air  Force  ordnance  for  Air  Force  students  at  the 

This  subject  covers  background  of  how  the  program  was  esUb- 

llshed  and  the  legal  basis  for  its  existence. 
Used  by  the  Army  To  brief  new  personnel  on  the  functions  ol  the 

Civil  Disturbance  Center  plus  school  training 
Explanation  of  the  uses  of  secure  microwave  system 


Videotape  playback  to  Air  staff  plus  5  videotape  copies  to  Air 
1  fir«py?o"DSA"^  videotape  copies  to  AF  insUllations,  videotape 
Vidffi^l»yb'iIcMS■Air  staff.  21  film  copies  to  major  air  com- 
Videotape  playback  to  Air  staff,  film  copies  to  major  air  commands 
Vld;lTpMt"li?''5X'Air  Fore-wide  film  distribution. 

IJSSSS  ttfk't^Alr'SJff.  Air  Forc-wid.  film  distr«,«tlon. 

VideoUpe  playback  to  Air  staff,  Air  Forc»-w«e  film  distrfcution. 

Air  Force  Chaplain  School,  MaxwrtI  AFB,  Ala. 
Videotape  copy  to  Navy  E.O.D.  School. 

VideoUpe  playbKk  to  Air  staff,  one-inch  vidooUpe  copy  to  USAF 

MPC  Air  Force-wide  film  distribution. 
Videotape  playbacks  for  Army.  fHm  copies  in  Pentagon  and  m 
selected  Army  schools. 
.  Videotape  playback  to  Air  stall. 
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Cost   Synopsis 


Distribution 


Btsic  saeurity 

Weapon  systems  acquisition 

N.  E.  Monsoon  interdiciion  campaign 

Fiscal  briefing 

LITE 

CliiWren  have  a  potential  (CHAP) 

CMSgt  of  the  Air  Force  top  3  program 

NCO  control  and  office  career  management... 
Fast-Val 

Deputy  for  strilte  support 

Trial  tips  and  trial  techniques 

HQ  Command 

War  games 

Government  value 

Organization  and  maintenance  of  defense 

communications. 
Chief  of  (yuplaios 

DTNFOS  ;-: 

ASDC  transition  briefing 

Underwater  TV    

During  the  past  year,  5  video  tapes  were  pro- 
duced and   made  available  for  possible 
public  release  by  SAFOI  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies: 
Marketing  crafts 

Pentagon  forum  "Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff".. 

Welcome  home 

None 

Pentagon  forum  "General  McConnell"... 


$650    Describes  common  causes  of  security. detiations  and  actions  nee-  Videotape  playback  to  Air  staff  for  security  training. 

2, 350    Ex^n7  present  DOD  management  views  regarding  the  weapon  Videotape  playback  for  OSD,  DOD.  and  Air  staff. 

systems  acquisition  processes.  ,    .     •  . 

2  900    Briefing  emphasizes  force  management  and  application  m  accom-  Triservfce  staff  level  viewmg. 

pibhing  interdiction  obiectives.  Program  is  classified  Secret/ 

2, 000    Hq  Marine  Corps  Deputy  Fiscal  Director  briefing  by  Gen.  Edwing  H.  One  videotape  loaned  to  Marine  Corps  for  their  use  In  briefings. 

2,350    An  introduction  to  the  legal  information  through  electronics  com-  Videotape  playbacks  to  Air  staff. 

"550    Br&tg'l??t'hTsi?non'Glner'Si'oilll'in?ng''?Sponsibilities  of  the  Videotape  playback  to  Air  staff.  Air  Force-wide  film  distribution  by 

director  of  base  medical  services  iti  the  CHAP  program.  the  film  librai^                        ,iH„».n.  ni.uh.ri<  tn  Air  «f«ff 

400    Describes  ways  the  top  3  noncommissioned  officers  can  aid  in  Air  Force-wide  film  distribution,  videotape  playback  to  Air  staff, 

retaining  the  most  desirable  airmen.                                  ..  .  .  „         .     .           j    ■  .  k.-..r._-. ..,«.... 

1, 150    Describes  ways  personnel  in  transportation  fields  are  controlled  3  film  copies  for  use  during  briefings  overseas, 

tor  assignment  after  tours  overseas.  ,.             ,    ,.    ■  •    .,    .  >  ..j  a._„  .>.» 

900    Forward  air  strike  evaluation  briefing  presents  a  Rand  method  of  VIdeoUpe  playback  to  Air  staff  and  Army  sMlt. 
computing  the  amount  of  close  air  support  required  to  produce 
a  desired  influence  on  fire  fight  Program  is  classified  SECRET/ 

2,700    Summvizes  the  year's  accomplishments  and  goals  to  be  reached—  Videotape  playbacks  to  Air  staff. 

1, 700    Eff^five-t^'hniiurJnl  g?Ss  for  trial  and  defense  counsel  Videotape  viewing  by  Air  staff.  Air  Force  film  distribution  (circuit), 
before  courts  martial,  designed  to  assist  lawyers  new  to  military 

1, 300    Headquarters  command  orientation  briefing  on  their  mission. Three  film  copies  to  HO  Cp"''"J"'|\    .,„.  „r„h.ri,.  nnlu 

6  750    Classified  war  games  (4  games  during  fiscal  year  1969).  Program  Joint  war  games  agency  cleared  videoUpe  playbacks  only. 

is  classified  SECRET/NOFORN.  ,.                ,....,     j- .  u  .„ 

1  700    This  tape  identifies  and  describes  methods  for  the  determination  Triservice  selected  film  distribution. 

of  value  to  the  Government  as  related  to  the  structuring  of 

multiple  incentive  contracts.                                                ,  ,,..    .         ,..,.,■     ,.«„_i„ 

2, 350    Covers  trends  toward  centralized  control  of  military  communica-  Videotape  playback  to  Air  stan  oniy. 

250    Welcome  and  orientation  for  senior  and  advanced  chaplains'  Film  copy  sent  to  Maxwell  AFB  for  chaplains' school  courses. 

1,900    Pu'bSairs  responsibilities  in  civil  disturbances Videotape  sent  to  omFOS  for  their  use  in  school  training. 

11, 150    Describes  operations  and  functions  of  the  various  offices  under  Videotape  playbacks  to  Air  stan. 

the  ASD  (Comptroller).                                                              ._  _,           ..    „..,      .  ,_d  u   u.. 

1, 350    Composite  of  several  videotapes  taken  underwater,  used  by  IG  Film  sent  to  Kirtland  AFB,  n.  iwex. 
nuclear  safety. 

200    A  discussion  of  value  of  cooperative  craft  guilds  to  raising  economy  Released  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Appalachian  area 

1.500    A  S!sc''u's1ontn"lhe"  fun?ilons  and  responsibilities  of  the  Joint  Reui^/Jd'by  AF«TS  tor  their  distribution  to  Armed  Forces  Radio 

Chiefs  of  Staff  2nd  TV  stations.                             .    ^  ^.  ,  ..    .. 

100    General  Ryan  welcomes  home  the  Colorado  Air  National  Guard  after  One  videotape  to  SAFOI  for  their  required  distribution. 

50    A  film-to^vidMt^a'^Tbbing  to  be  used  by  a  TV  station  in  Atlanta,  One  videotape  to  SAFOI  for  their  required  distribution. 

Ga.,  on  the  life  of  Senator  Russell.  ,,.^                   ^    .mxc 

300    General  McConnell.  Air  Force  Chisf  of  Staff,  answered  questions  on  VideoUpe  copy  to  AFRTS. 
current  Air  Force  topics. 


>  For  28  briefings. 

Q.  5.  Also  supply  m  detail  the  activities 
of  the  Air  Force  Audio-Visual  Service.  In- 
clude within  that  report  the  costs  ol  oper- 
ating the  service  (which  I  understand  Is 
carried  under  Airlift  Command),  Its  prod- 
ucts for  the  last  twelve  months  that  were 
made  available,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
civilian  audiences.  Please  supply  a  catalog 
of  films  produced  and  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  public  by  the  Air  Force 
Audio- Visual  Service. 

Answer: 

AZBOSPACE  AUDIO- VlStJAL  SEBVICE  (AAVS) 

1.  Organization  and  mission. 

a.  The  Aerospace  Audlo-Vleual  Service 
(AAVS),  under  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand (MAC),  Is  equivalent  to  a  numbered 
Air  Force.  Its  headquarters  location  Is  Nor- 
ton AFB.  California.  AAVS  Is  responsible 
for  providing  audio-visual  products  and 
services  to  the  Air  Force. 

b.  The  mission  of  AAVS  encompasses  still 
photo  and  motion  picture  documentation, 
optical  Instrumentation,  still  and  motion 
picture  production,  still  and  motion  picture 
depository  services,  motion  picture  distribu- 
tion, and  television. 

2.  Activities  and  functions. 

a.  Documentation.  This  program  provides 
the  Air  Force  an  enduring  audio-visual  ac- 
count of  significant  events,  ctirrent  opera- 
tions, and  training  exercises.  Documenta- 
tion Is  accomplished  by  recording  these  ac- 
tivities on  motion  picture  film,  video  tape, 
and  still  film.  Coverage  Includes  combat  ac- 
tivities In  Southeast  Asia. 

b.  Optical  Instrumentation.  This  Is  the 
art  and  science  of  using  a  camera  to  observe 
and  record  physical  events  and.  at  the  same 
time,  recording  precise  time  signals  on  the 


film  which  can  be  used  to  correlate  the 
event  with  time.  AAVS  furnishes  these  serv- 
ices to  the  Air  Force  Western  Test  Range, 
headquarters  at  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif., 
In  support  of  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  requirements 
and  to  the  nuclear  test  sites  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Nevada  In  support  of  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency  requirements. 

c.  Audio- Visual  Productions  AAVS  Is  the 
single  agency  responsible  for  production  and 
procurement  of  Air  Force  motion  picture 
films.  The  Air  Force  uses  the  productions 
primarily  for  education  and  training,  re- 
cruiting, and  airmen  motivation  purposes. 

d.  Depositories.  AAVS  operates  and  main- 
tains depositories  that  acquire,  preserve,  and 
store  Air  Force  audio-visual  products,  prin- 
cipally original  photography,  video  tapes, 
and  sound  recordings  of  contemporary  and 
endtuing  hUtorical  value.  They  range  from 
films  of  the  early  developments  In  aviation  to 
the  latest  combat  documentaries  from 
South-east  Asia. 

e.  Distribution.  AAVS  manages  a  central 
film  library  at  Norton  AFB  and  eight  over- 
seas regional  libraries  to  distribute  audio- 
visual products  to  authorized  users. 

f .  Television.  There  are  two  fixed  TV  facili- 
ties installed  at  Los  Angeles  AFS  and  Hill 
AFB,  Utah  to  support  management  and 
training  requirements,  respectively.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  two  mobile  television  facili- 
ties, each  consisting  of  a  trailer  truck  van 
containing  a  four-camera  production  studio. 
The  mobile  facilities  currently  support  train- 
ing of  Air  Materiel  depots  clvlUan  work 
force.  The  vans  are  air  transportable. 

3.  Budget. — The  AAVS  operating  budget 
for  FT  70  Is  $10.9  million. 


4.  Film  production. — ^During  FT  68  AAVS 
produced  148  films  and  36  TV  film  clips. 
Twenty-four  films  were  cleared  for  public 
viewing.  The  TV  film  clips  were  released  to 
the  public.  Production  by  categories  was 
as  follows : 

Cleared  for 


Productions 

TV  film 
clips 

public 
showing 

"^v.        fs :: 

36' 

10 
14 

44 .. 

0 
36 

Special  film  projects. 
Film  reports.- 
Training  films 
TV  film  clips. 

Total 148 


36 


60 


5.  Films  for  public  exhibition. 

a.  Air  Force  films  which  are  cleared  for 
public  showing  are  listed  In  AF  Manual  95- 
2,  Air  Force  Film  Directory,  which  Is  supplied 
with  this  reply. 

b.  Civilian  agencies  may  obtain  cleared 
film  by: 

( 1 )  Mailing  a  request  to : 

Air  Force  Audio- Visual  Center. 
USAF   Central   Audio-Visual    Llorary. 
Norton  AFB,  CA  92409. 

(2)  Personally  contacting  the  Information 
Officer  at  a  local  Air  Force  Base. 

c.  Requests  for  films  are  filled  In  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  priority: 

(1)  Active  Air  Force  organizations, 
(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  Air  National  Guard, 
and  AFROTC. 

(3)  Army  and  Navy. 

(4)  Air  Force  contractors. 

(5)  Other  government  agencies. 

(6)  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  Boy  Scouts  (Air 
Explorers) . 
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(7)  Authorized  non-government  actlvltlw 
such  as  schools,  religious  organizations,  TV 
stations,  civic,  fraternal,  and  social  organiza- 
tions, and  professional  Interest  groups. 

Mr.  FUliBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Information  Development  Branch  of  the 
Office   of   Information,   the   Air   Force 

states: 

develops  short-  and  long-range  story 
Ideas' and  places  them  with  all  types  of 
communication  media  through  liaison  with 
field  extension  offices,  regional  communica- 
tion media,  and  other  division  branches. 

One  of  its  services  last  year  was  to 
supply  a  weekly  5-minute  "Pro  Sports 
Report."  which  carries  "Air  Force  ^o- 
motional  spot  announcements,"  to  about 
150  commercial  radio  stations.  The  Spe- 
cial Projects  Branch- 
conducts  the  Air  Force  books  and  magazine 
features  program.  It  maintains  the  Air  Force 
storv  book  and  recommends  marketing  pro- 
cedures for  these  themes  and  performs  liaison 
with  industry  concerning  public  Information 
programs  of  mutual  interst. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  properly  attuned  to 
the  terminology  of  Madison  Avenue  but 
it  strikes  me  as  somewhat  unseemly 
for  a  mUitary  organization  to  refer  to  its 
public  selling  effort  as  "marketing  pro- 
cedures." Other  productions,  aimed  at 
radio  audiences,  were — 

ProfiU  Radio  Service.— b  short  radio  spot 
feature  planned  for  use  three  times  each 
week;  It  is  used  by  1,139  commercial  and 
armed  services  radio  stations. 

Serenade  in  Blue.— a  weekly  30-mlnute 
radio  show  broadcast  by  about  4,000  com- 
mercial  and   military   radio    stations. 

Film  production  in  the  Air  Force  for 
public  showing,  was  big  business  as  it 
is  in  all  of  the  armed  services.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  Air  Force  film  facility  had 
a  budget  of  $10.9  million,  and  produced 
148  films  and  36  TV  fUm  clips.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  films  were  cleared  for  public 
showing.  The  list  of  films  added  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  to  the  Air  Force  film 
libraries  is  intriguing.  One  film  is  11.x- 
ercise  Pathfinder  Express."  described  as 
follows: 

Depicts  largest  airborne  training  exercise 
in  Europe.  Demonstrates  USAF.  US.  Army, 
and  Spanish  troops  in  hypothetical  combat 
situation.  Pictures  Mordn,  Spain,  center  of 
activity,  where  men,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies are  dropped  in  enemy  territory.  Por- 
trays paratroopers  In  mass  assault  to  secure 
airfield.  Shows  effective  tactical  air  power 
with  Spanish-American  cooperation.  Closes 
with  proud  forces  marching  before  com- 
manders. Depicts  bullfight  and  reception 
given  by  Spanish  people  in  honor  of  parti- 
cipants. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Is  that  in  the  name  of 
American  security?  . 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  an  official 
quotation  described  as  "Exercise  PaUi- 
finder  Express,"  carried  on  by  the  Air 
Force.  ,      .. 

Mr  GORE.  Is  this  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  Nation  secure? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  to  glorify  the 
Air  Force  and  procure  larger  appropria- 
tions from  the  public.  That  is  what  the 
ultimate  objective  of  this  whole  public 
relations  program  is  for,  as  distmguished 
from  intomal  information. 


Mr  GORE.  I  do  not  quite  get  how  clos 
ing  a  movie  with  a  bullfight  wiU  get  more 
money  out  of  Congress.  That  might  be 
the  purpose,  but  how  does  it  operate? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  justify  this 
program.  The  purpose  of  my  comments  is 
to  show  that  they  are  not  justified  in  the 
public  interest,  nor  are  they  justified  by, 
or  even  relevant  to,  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  only  relating  here 
what  the  Air  Force  actually  does. 

Mr  GORE.  WiU  the  Senator  identify 
for  whom  the  troops  were  parading?  Was 
that  before  Franco? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  in  Spain. 
Mor6n  is  one  of  the  largest  air  bases  in 
Spain.  It  is  not  the  largest;  I  believe  it  is 
the  second  largest. 

I  may  say  this  matter  was  discussed 
in  a  little  different  context  before  the 
committee,  with  regard  to  the  renewal 
of  the  Spanish  bases,  in  which  we  then 
had  information  with  regard  to  the  co- 
operative exercises  between  our  forces 
and  the  Spanish  forces. 

Mr  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  we  could  dispense  with  this  kind  of 
expenditure  without  injuring  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  most  certainly  do. 
That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  these 
comments. 

In  view  of  the  concern  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
over  U  S.  mUitary  involvement  m  Spam, 
Tarn  sure  that  this  Alni.  showing  our 
servicemen  fighting  alongside  the  Span- 
ish forces  in  quelling  a  rebellion,  will  be 
of  coiiderable  Interest  to  a  number  of 
Senators.  I  have  obtained  a  print  of  this 
film  from  the  Air  Force. 

Another  1968  addition  is  "The  Other 
Side  of  the  World"  which- 


aster  areas.  Depicts  l^K"^*^?**  '^""JS^ 
maneuvers  and  exercises  that  keep  US8TM 
COM  in  constant  readineaa.  21  Mln.  Color. 
1967.  PE,  TV,  PS 


Documents  civic  ^<=ti<"»  P««"*"!,,*Ti; 
ducted  in  Thailand's  rural  areas  by  *»' 
Forced  606th  Air  Commando  Squadron. 
Shows  operation  of  medical  and  defal  fUn- 
fcsTnd  construction  of  sanitation  facilities 
Also  depicts  educational  programs  for 
children. 

Until  seeing  this  listing  I  ^ad  not 
realized  that  our  military  forces  in  Thai- 
land were  engaged  in  what  would  appear 
to  be  a  Vietnam-style  pacification  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  the  committee  might 
learn  more  about  the  American  pres- 
ence around  the  world  in  watohing  De- 
fense Department  movies  than  it  does 
m  briefing  by  executive  branch  offlcia^. 
S^Kariicu^ar  Air  Force  program  m 
ThaUand  is  now  being  phased  oiit. 

I  ask  unanmous  consent  tlmt  the  list 
of  Air  Force  films  be  printed  at  this 
noint  in  the  Record. 

Siere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ord?r^  to  ^  printed  in  the  Recoki.. 
as  follows: 

LIST  or  AiB  Force  Films 
<  Cleared  Since  June  10.  1968.  Issue  of  AFM 
^9^2  vol  n.  Air  Force  FiUn  Directory) 

AUGUST  1.  1969. 

AFIP  164-THB  UNTTED  STATES  STBlKK  COMBIAND 

Depicts  mission,  organization  and  world- 
wide areas  of  responsibility  of  U.S.  Strike 
command  (USSTRICOM).  »  i°'^P°fi**,  °^ 
Annv  ground  forces  and  Air  Force  tactical 
^Z.  ILows  how  USSTRICOM's  highly  flex- 
ible, fast  operating  methods  support  normal 
Middle  East  operations  and  provide  Instant 
response  to  world-wide  trouble  spots  and  dls- 


ArlF   171-^HE  FIMT  TUESDAY  AfTEK  THE  Fl«ST 
MONDAY 

Traces  history  and  evolution  of  presidential 
voting  in  this  country  from  election  of 
George  Washington.  Depicts  creation  of  the 
two-party  system,  the  caucus,  absentee  bal- 
lot Mid  women's  voting  rights.  Shows  how 
cross-country  campaigning  has  grown  frMn 
whlstie  stops  and  motor  calvacades  to  mod- 
em air  travel  and  television  debates.  Stresses 
importance  of  every  eligible  person  exercising 
thertght  to  vote.  20  Mln.  B  &  W.  1967.  PE. 
TV. 

AFW    172— KNOW   YOUH  ENEMY— THE   VIBTCONO 

Presents  captured  Viet  Cong  (VC)  fllntf 
produced  as  propaganda  to  promote  the  vc 
cause  but  which  reveal  how  the  VC  operates. 
Footage  Includes  combat  briefings  and  op- 
erations, logUtics.  modes  of  transportation, 
sabotage  activities,  hospital  facilities,  prlnt- 
ing  activities,  VIP  visits,  and  recreational 
functions.  22  Mln.  B  &  W.  1968.  PE,  TV. 

AIW    177— TWP — TKIP   TO   WHERE? 

Shows  effects  of  unauthorized  use  of  drugs 
such  as  barbiturates,  amphetamines,  mari- 
juana and  LSD.  Depicts  the  "bad  trip''  ex- 
perience that  can  result  from  using  LSD. 
Points  out  how  the  operational  effectiveness 
of  personnel  with  vital  missions  can  break 
down  because  of  an  experience  recurring 
without  warning.  50  Mln.  Color.  1968.  PE, 
TV,  TH,  PS. 

AIW  188 — COUNTERINSUROENCY 

Spotlights  subversive  Insurgency  and  ac- 
tion that  can  be  Uken  by  ti-oubled  nations 
to  meet  problem.  Defines  counterinsurgency 
and  Its  many-faceted  elements.  Explains  how 
subversive  elements  develop  and  shows  re- 
sponsibility of  nation  involved.  Introduces 
main  objective  of  counterinsurgency  and 
what  makes  up  a  balanced,  effective  effort. 
29  Mln.  Color.  1969.  PE,  TV. 

AFNR    145— AIR   FORCE    HIOKLIOHTS    l»e7 

HlKhllghts  significant  Air  Force  events  and 
achievements:  Southeast  Asia  combat  and 
support  documentation;  transatiantlc  hell- 
copter  flights:  participation  in  exercises  in 
Spain  and  Norway:  civic  activities  and  mUi- 
tary training  in  South  America;  reserve— 
82nd    Airborne   exercise:    award   hlgfiUgbte^ 

a  tribute  from  Col.  Ro'^fK  °i*^„  a  s^^^ 
ace;  and  introductions  to  the  F-lllA  SR-Tl. 
Navy  A-7,  and  the  C-6.  26  Mln.  Color.  1967. 
AF.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

AFNR    146— AIR   FORCE   N«WS   REVIEW    NO.    146 

Cost  reduction  awards  at  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy: enlisted  man's  career  conference  at 
Scott  AFB-  and  Southeast-Asia  highlights 
of  Khe  Sanh  air  drops,  medical  civic  action, 
B-52  bomb  loading  in  Thailand,  and  Mr- 
strikes.  14  Mln.  B&W.  1968.  AF.  PE,  TV. 
TH.  PS. 


AFNR    147— AIR   FORCE    NEWS    REVIEW    NO.    147 

Medal  of  Honor  awarded  posthumously  to 
Capt  Hllllard  A.  Wilbanks.  P-UIA  demon- 
spates  combat  potential.  F-106  Delta  mrts 
'iSc)  simulate  combat  sortie  Air  Force  aWs 
snowbound  Navajo  Indians,  12th  Air  Force 
SS^Mlnuteman  flag,  troops  and  equlpii^t 
Lrllfted  to  Vietnam  in  Ea«le  Thrust^  OT- 
M  helicopter  arrives  In  SEA,  and  General  Mc- 
Connell visits  SEA  units.  14  Mln.  B&W.  March 
1968.  AF.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

AFNB    148— AIR  FORCE   NEWS  REVIEW  NO.    148 

Covers  the  following  subjects:  Medal  of 
Ho?or  "w^ded  to  MaJ.  Meriyn  H.  Dethlef^^ 
F-111  tested  for  combat  readiness.  Freedoms 
Joind^oT  awards  Include  three  Air  For^ 
officers  reserves  and  guardsmen  activated. 
Sfln  Southeast  Asia  B-52s  support  ground 

?^rces  in  Kontiim  P^'^^"i^C^w 
supports  Marines  at  Khe  Sanh.  14  Mln.  B*w. 
April  1968.  AF.  PE.  TV.  TH.  PS. 
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Arm  i4»— An  foics  mws  ixvixw  no.  14» 
Lockbeed  roI]«  out  C-fi  aircraft,  F-111 
te«t«d  at  Fort  Worth,  317th  Pl«ht«r  Int«- 
cepter  Squadron  at  Elmendorf  wins  Hughes 
Tlropby,  AF  dvlc  action  helps  Vietnamese, 
OperaUon  San  Angelo  airlifts  men  and  equip- 
ment to  Song  Be,  C-iaas  airlift  Vietnamese 
paratroopers  in  Operation  Van  Kiep  para- 
drop,  12th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  marks  50,- 
OOOtb  sortie  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  Skypoint 
alr-8trikes  highlighted.  14  Mln.  B&W.  1968. 
AF.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

ATNm  ISO — An  roRcx  mws  review  no.  iso 
WAF  marks  20  years'  service;  C-9A,  newest 
aeromed  aircraft  unveiled;  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation convenes;  OV-lOA  Broncos  tested  for 
forward  air  controller;  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
operates  helicopter  squadron;  flight  nurse 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  describes  work;  and  airdrop 
supports  Khe  Scoih.  14  Min.  B&W.  1968.  AF. 
PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

ATNR     151 — An    rORCE    NEWS    REVnw    NO.     151 

Bunker  Hill  AFB  renamed  after  astronaut 
Orlssom,  F-106s  deployed  to  Korea.  Secretary 
Brown  tours  SEA,  C-7A  Caribou  resupplies 
Special  Forces  camps.  Operation  Hl-Drlnk 
(Bhip-to-hellcopter  refueling)  proves  worth- 
while, 0-2A  crew  rescued,  AC-47  (Spooky) 
loads  up  at  Da  Nang,  and  SEA  air-strikes 
hlghllgli4ed.  14  Min  B&W.  1968.  AF.  PE,  TV. 
TH,  PS.  - 

ATNR     153 Are     rORCB     NEWS    REVIEW     NO.     153 

Air  Force  Academy's  largest  graduation 
class;  8th  Infantry  Division  at  Rhein-Bfoln 
In  first  para-drop  from  C-141s  in  Elurope; 
120th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  first  ANO 
unit  to  SEA;  Hennessy  trophy  for  dining  hall 
at  Phu  Cat  AB;  flight  line  vignettes,  SEA; 
and  Gen.  Westmoreland's  farewell  to  SEA. 
14  Min.  B&W.  1968.  AF.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

ATNX     153 — An    FORCE    NEWS    RXVnW    NO.     153 

C-5  Galaxy  completes  maiden  flight,  SAC 
KC-135  crew  receives  MacKay  Trophy,  NATO 
nations  compete  in  air  reconnaissance,  Inter- 
American  Air  Forces  Academy  marks  25th 
year,  Vietnamese  pilots  switch  to  A-37 
fighters  under  ITSAF  instruction,  and  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  squadron  commander  describes  air- 
power  mission  in  South  Vietnam.  13  Mln. 
B&W.  1968.  AF.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

ATNR     154 An    FORCE    NEWS     REVnW     NO.     154 

Oen.  John  P.  McConnell  starts  new  term 
as  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  AF  crews  from 
ARBC  (Atlantic)  compete  in  NATO  helicop- 
ter meet,  CAC  succeeded  by  AF  Reserve, 
Maintenance  men  of  35th  TFW  (SEA)  re- 
ceive Daedalian  trophy,  and  tactical  airlift 
crews  in  SEA  transport  three-millionth  ton 
of  cargo.  14  Mln.  B&W.  1968.  AF.  PE,  TV, 
TH,  PS. 

AFNR     155 An    FORCE    NEWS    REVIEW     NO.     155 

6S55th  Aerospace  Test  Wing  launches 
minute-man  HI,  F-lllC  is  delivered  to  Royal 
Australian  Air  Force,  USAFE  munitions 
crews  compete  in  "Loadeo"  contest,  C-H9 
becomes  flying  gunship,  37th  Security  Police 
Squadron  provides  perimeter  security  at  Phu 
Cat,  and  F-4'8  and  P-lOO's  strike  enemy 
targets.  14  Mln.  B&W.  1968.  AF.  PE,  TV, 
TH,  PS. 

AFNR     156 An    FORCE    NEWS    REVIEW     NO.     156 

AF  Academy /Navy  football  game;  Project 
Deep  Furrow  tests  alrpower  readiness  of 
NATO  units,  F-1028  and  F-Ss  strengthen  air 
defense  of  South  Korea;  and  SEA  highlights 
cover  effectiveness  of  manpack  radar  in  air- 
craft control,  super  FACs  over  enemy  terri- 
tory, VNAF  Academy  training,  and  AF  nurse 
cited  for  heroism.  13  Min.  B&W.  1968.  AF.  PE, 
TV,  TH,  PS. 

AFNR    157 An   FORCE    NEWS   REVBW   NO.    157 

HIGHUOHTS  OF  1968 

Chief  Of  staff  Oen.  J.  P.  McConnell  salutes 
XTSAF  personnel  for  1968  accomplishments 
and  pays  tribute  to  air  and  ground  crews  in 
Southeafet  Asia;  C-141s  airdrop  troops  in  Ger- 
many;  Inter- American  AF  Academy  at  Al- 


brook  marks  26th  year;  AFA  honors  22  out- 
standing airmen;  SAC  crew  reoeives  MacB:ay 
trophy;  3fith  TFW  wins  DaedaUan  trophy; 
OV-10,  F-111,  C-0,  C-0  and  Mlnuteman  m 
ICB  make  debuts;  President  Johnson  calls 
up  ANG  and  reaervea;  HQ  AFR  replaces  CAC 
at  Robins;  AF  flies  supplies  to  stranded 
Navajoe;  and  Southeast  Asia  liighlights  in- 
clude TAC  airlifts,  chopper  rescues,  aero- 
medical  evacuations,  civic  action  programs, 
Khe  Sanh  support,  B-62  operations,  and 
tactical  operations.  30  Min.  Color.  1969.  AF. 
PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

AFNR     158 An    FORCE    NEWS    REVIEW    NO.     188 

Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell 
pays  tribute  to  all  American  fighting  men  on 
Veterans  Day,  n.S.  Marines  and  Air  Force 
participate  in  Joint  airlift  exercise,  AF  photo- 
Journalists  recognized  for  ADC  activities 
coverage,  64th  Fighter  Squadron  wins  Hughes 
Trophy,  and  Vietnam  highlights  include  SAC 
and  TAC  strike  missions.  15  Mln.  B&W.  1969. 
AF.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 
AFNR.  169 — An  FORCE  NEWS  REVIXW  NO.  159 

Major  William  J.  Knight  receives  Harmon 
International  Trophy  for  1968's  most  out- 
standing pilot  performance;  512th  Military 
Airlift  Wing  earns  MAC  recognition  for  100,- 
000  accident-free  flying  hours;  aerospace 
rescue  and  recovery  crews  evacuate  sick  and 
injured  seamen  from  carrier  USS  Enterprise; 
U8AF  pilots  instruct  Vietnamese  in  C-119 
operations;  Air  Force  airmen  serve  a/>  foster 
fathers  to  South  Korean  orphans.  14  Mln. 
B&W.  1969.  AF.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

AFNR     160 An    FORCE    NEWS    REVIEW    NO.     160 

Airlift  starts  REFOROER/CRESTED  CAP 
exercise  to  Europe;  parachute  landings  at 
Aerospace  Defense  Command  Life  Support 
Training  School;  training  of  sentry  dogs; 
activities  of  14th  Aerial  Port  Squadron  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay;  South  Vietnam  crews  blast 
to  make  helicopter  landing  zone;  downed 
aircrew  members  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
brought  back  from  combat  by  HH-53  heli- 
copter; Jets  in  South  Vietnam  support  ground 
missions.  15  Min.  B&W.  1969.  AF.  PK,  TV,  TH, 
PS. 
Arm  lai — ^An  force  news  review  no.   lei 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.  becomes  Secretary 
of  AF;  arctic  AF  men  get  survival  training; 
C-9  simulator- trainer  flight  nurses  graduate; 
Easter  services  In  South  Vietnam;  royal  Thai 
Air  Force  crews  Join  USAF's  19th  Special  Op- 
erations Squadron  in  airlift  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut;  security  is  assignment  of  377th  Secu- 
rity Police  Squadron  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  AB; 
combat  missions  of  6th  Special  Operations 
Squadron  at  Pleiku.  16  Mln.  B&W.  1969.  PE, 
TV,  TH,  PS. 

AFNR     163 — An    FORCE    NEWS    REVnW    NO.     163 

Apollo  8  astronauts  receive  H.  H.  Arnold 
trophy  at  AP  Association  convention;  USAF 
Pilot  Training  School  provides  pilot  training 
to  foreign  military  students;  chimps  stand 
in  for  man-ln-spa<:e  at  Aerospace  Medical 
Research  Laboratory;  Tactical  Air  Command 
wins  AF  Worldwide  Wrestling  tournament; 
rapid  medical  evacuation  and  medical  care 
in  Southeast  Asia.  14  Min.  B&W.  1969.  PE, 
TV,  TH,  PS. 

AFNR     163 — An    FORCE    NEWS    REVIEW    NO.     163 

Test  flight  Of  X-24A  lifting  body;  train- 
ing in  professional  services  at  AF  Medical 
Service  School;  military  aircraft  become 
sleeping  fleet  at  aircraft  storage  and  disposi- 
tion center;  Clark  AB  perimeter  patrolled 
by  horse  patrol;  concrete  and  steel  protect 
fighter- bomber  aircraft  in  Vietnam;  Vletnam- 
nese  fighter  squadron  flies  A-37  Jets.  11  Mln. 
B&W.  1969.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

AFNR     164 — An    FORCE    NEWS    REVIEW    NO.     164 

Tribute  to  retiring  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
J.  P.  McConnell;  training  under  way  for  A- 
7D  Corsair  U,  newest  tactical  close  air  sup- 
port aircraft;  flying  performance  and  en- 
vironmental control  begins  on  C-S  Galaxy  at 
Edwards   AFB;    sixteenth   AF   personnel   in 


Spain  celebrate  annual  western  style  rodeo 
at  Seville;  profile  of  Reserve  unit  recalled  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  their  AC-119  gunsblpe; 
President  Nixon  honors  676  cadets  on  USAF 
Academy's  11th  graduating  class.  13  Mln. 
B&W.  1969.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

FR   851 SnO/AnCRAFT  STRIKE  HAZARDS 

Reviews  bird  strike  hazards  to  aircraft  and 
aircrews.  Shows  canopy  and  fuselage  damage 
to  several  aircraft  and  cites  loss  of  several 
lives.  Discusses  ratios  of  given  bird  weights, 
aircraft  speeds,  and  pounds  of  impact  pres- 
sure. Cites  critical  geographical  areas  during 
migrating  seasons  and  at  certain  times  of 
day.  Offers  helpful  suggestions  for  avoiding 
strikes.  11  Min.  Color.  1967.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

n  878 — lANOING  WEATHER  MINnilTMS 
INVESTIGATION 

Studies  problems  facing  pilots  making  ap- 
proaches under  low  visibility  conditions.  De- 
picts landings  in  deep,  shallow  and  cloud 
base  fog;  in  drizzle  with  and  without  wind- 
shield wipers;  and  with  misaligned  instru- 
ments. 22  Min.  Color.  1967.  PE.  (Profession- 
ally interested  groups) 

FR  885 USAF  COUBAT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

SOtrrHXABT  ASIA 

Highlights  advance  of  photography  since 
Civil  War.  Shows  how  it  serves  as  link  be- 
tween policy  makers,  major  command  heads, 
and  men  in  field.  Explains  functions  of  com- 
bat photo  groups  such  as  600th  Photographic 
Squadron  in  Saigon.  Stresses  Importance  of 
liistorical  documentation.  SIiows  airstrikes 
filmed  under  direct  enemy  attack  and  films 
rushed  to  lal>oratory  nerve  centers  for  auto- 
matic processing  and  evaluating.  Shows 
Aerospace  Audio  Visual  Service  (AAVS)  pod 
installation  and  development  program.  27 
Min.  Color.  1968.  PE,  TV.  TH.  PS. 

FR    906 THE    SPARROW    HAWKS 

Pays  tribute  to  forward  air  controllers  who 
fly  hazardous  spotting  missions  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Shows  how  pilots  plan  and  carry  out 
their  task  of  searching  for  and  marking 
enemy  positions  for  immediate  air  strikes. 
9  Min.  Color.  1968.  PE.  TV,  TH,  PS. 

FR  941 — EXERCISE  PATHFINDER  EXPRESS 

Depicts  largest  airborne  training  exercise 
in  Europe.  Demonstrates  USAF,  U.S.  Army, 
and  Spanish  troops  in  hypothetical  combat 
situation.  Pictures  Mor6n,  Spain,  center  of 
activity,  where  men,  equipment  and  supplies 
are  dropped  In  enemy  territory.  Portrays 
paratroopers  in  mass  assault  to  secure  air- 
field. Shows  effective  tactical  air  power  with 
Spanish-American  cooperation.  Closes  with 
proud  forces  marching  before  commajiders. 
Depicts  bull  fight  and  reception  given  by 
Spanish  people  in  honor  of  participants.  17 
Mi.  Color.  1968.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

PR    990 THE   OTHER    SIDE   OF   THE    WORLD 

Documents  civic  action  programs  con- 
ducted in  Thailand's  rural  areas  by  Air 
Force's  606th  Air  Comando  Squadron.  Shows 
operation  of  medical  and  dental  clinics  and 
construction  of  sanitation  facilities.  Also  de- 
picts educational  programs  for  children.  16 
Min.  Color.  1968.  PE,  TV. 

FR    1002 UNITED   STATES  An   FORCE   IN 

SOUTHEAST    ASIA — 1967 

Presents  a  general  documentary  on  Air 
Force  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
1967.  Highlights  include  air  rescue,  recon- 
naissance, airstrikes,  security,  crash  and  res- 
cue, assault  airlift,  night  operations,  forward 
air  control,  and  airborne  command  post  ac- 
tivities. 28  Min.  Color.  1968.  PE,  TV. 

FB    1016 — 101    CamCAI.   DATS 

Launches  Air  Force  summer  accident  pre- 
vention campaign.  Cites  Interval  from  Me- 
morial Day  through  Labor  Day  as  critical 
period  for  accidents.  Urges  strict  observance 
of  safety  rules  by  swimmers,  boaters  and  mo- 
torists. Explains  need  for  common  sense, 
courtesy  and  respect  for  potential  accidents. 
6  Mln.  Color.  1968.  PE,  TV.  TH.  PS. 
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SrP    1542 — THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE 

UNKNOWN 

Depicts  Air  Force  scientific  research  activi- 
ties on  matter,  energy,  life  and  the  atom. 
Shows  sophisticated  telescopic,  photo- 
eraphlc,  electronic  and  spectographic  equip- 
ment used  in  advancement  of  research  and 
technology.  Points  out  some  of  the  wonders 
of  science  such  as  development  of  crystals, 
LASER  research,  plasma  studies,  observance 
of  solar  activity,  and  development  of  sources 
of  energy.  Describes  progrew  in  missUes,  air- 
craft and  space  projects.  Defines  role  of 
Air  Force  Ofllce  of  Aerospace  Research  in 
providing  man  with  an  endless  source  of 
Sumledie  in  these  areas.  25  Min.  Color. 
1967.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

SFP    1544»— MEDAL    OF    HONOR— TVITENTT- 
FIVE   TEARS   LATER 

MaJ  General  Pierpoint  M.  Hamilton,  in 
a  personal  interview,  recalls  hU  dangerous 
mission  in  the  daring  invasion  of  North 
Africa  in  1943.  7  Mln.  B&W.  1968.  PE,  TV, 
TH,PS. 

SFP    1644B— MEDAL  OF  HONOR— CAPT.   JAT 
ZEAMER 

Cites  Captain  Zeamer,  bomber  pilot,  for 
heroism  during  WW  n  reconnaissance  mis- 
sion. 5  Mln.  B&W.  1967.  PE.  TV,  TH.  PS. 

SFP    16441 — B«DAL  OF   HONOR — TRT,   TRT 
AGAIN 

Pays  tribute  to  Lt.  Edward  S.  Michael 
who  though  severely  wounded,  managed  to 
bring  his  damaged  aircraft  back  fr«n  » 
fierce  air  battle  during  WW  n.  5  Min.  B&W. 
1967.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

SFP    1544F MEDAL   OF    HONOR ONI   FOR 

ONE 

Pays  tribute  to  MaJ.  Bernard  Fisher,  first 
Vietnam  hero  to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
for  saving  a  fellow  pilot's  life  In  the  Battle 
of  A  Shau.  5  Min.  B&W.  1967.  PE.  TV.  TH.  PS. 

SEP    1644« — MEDAL   OF   HONOR — CAPT.   HH.I.TARl) 
A.  WILBANKS 

Cites  the  late  Capt.  WUbanks.  a  forward 
air  control  pilot,  for  saving  the  lives  of  many 
Americans  by  \islng  his  small  plane  to  divert 
enemy  fire  in  Vietnam  combat.  10  Min.  Color. 
1968.  PE,  TV. 

SFTP    1671 — MEN   OF    MAINTENANCE — SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Highlights  aircraft  maintenance  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  presents  an  insight 
into  the  life  of  the  maintenance  man  there. 
Depicts  specialized  personnel  using  sophisti- 
cated electronic  equipment  to  check  out 
complex  aircraft  systems.  Shows  how  the  men 
work  against  time  and  under  adverse  weather 
and  combat  conditions.  Interviews  mainte- 
nance specialists  who  explain  their  Jobs  and 
atUtudes  toward  their  work.  Also  takes  a 
look  at  some  of  the  living  conditions.  15  Mln. 
Color.  1968.  PE,  TH,  TV,  PS. 

SFP    1686— An   FORCE   LOGISTICS   IN   SOUTHEAST 
ABU 

Shows  how  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 
employs  modern  technology,  automation,  and 
airlift  in  supplying  materiel  and  services  to 
Southeast  Asia.  lUustrates  magnitude  of  pro- 
viding everything  needed  to  build  and  main- 
tain Air  Force  InstaUatlons,  feed  and  house 
personnel,  and  keep  parts,  equipment  and 
supplies  moving  through  a  10,000  niUeplp<^- 
line  20- Vi  Mln.  Color.  1968.  PE,  TV,  TH.  PS. 

SFP  1652 — BUT  HOW  DOES  IT  FLY? 

Documents  test  engineering  activltlw  at 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  (APSC)  Plight 
Test  Center.  Explains  operations  of  various 
branches  which  plan,  conduct  and  evaluate 
all  phases  of  testing.  Shows  in-house  capa- 
blUttes  such  as  flight  simulator.  Illustrates 
use  of  telemetry  and  closed  circuit  television. 
Analyzes  aircraft  performance,  capabilities 
and  limitations.  Demonstrates  how  to  detect 
maUunctions  and  to  test  equipment  against 
design  limitations.  Shows  how  flight  charac- 


teristics are  determined  by  monitOTlng  every 
phase  of  fiight.  Covers  technical  reports, 
guide  manuals,  and  operational  handboolts. 
26  Min.  Color.  1969.  PE,  PS.  (Limited  to  pro- 
fessionally interested  groups  only.) 

SFP  1680 — THE  An  UNIVERBnT 

Depicts  the  Air  University  mission.  Out- 
lines AU'8  curricula,  objectives  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  its  Air  War  College,  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College,  OfBcers'  Squad- 
ron School,  Institute  of  Technology,  and  ex- 
tension courses.  Explains  how  the  university's 
wide  field  of  teaching  Is  designed  to  advance 
officers  and  airmen  in  their  careers.  Depicts 
courses  In  engineering,  electronics,  nuclear 
physics,  logistics,  advance  weapon  systems, 
missilery,  language,  leadership,  etc.  Also  ex- 
plains the  AFROTC  two  and  four-year  pro- 
grams. 28  Mln.  Color.  1968.  PEi  TV.  TH.  PS. 

SFP  1684 — An  FORCE  ROTC  COMES  OF  AGE 

Marks  21st  Anniversary  of  Air  Force  ROTC. 
Traces  AFROTC  history,  traditions  and 
growth.  Emphasizes  its  role  in  the  training 
of  future  Air  Force  officers.  Explains  provi- 
sions of  the  scholarship  program.  Shows 
flight  training,  aerospace  studies,  and  field 
trips  to  Air  Force  installations.  Also  rrvlews 
history  of  military  training  in  schools  and 
colleges  during  the  past  two  centuries.  28 
Min.   Color.   1967.  PE,  TV,  TH.  PS. 


SFP  1696 THE  STORY  OF  AN  ACCIDENT  REPORT — 

THE  PAPER  TIGER 

Portrays  mission  of  the  Directorate  of 
Aerospace  Safety  which  investigates  aircraft, 
missile,  and  ground  accldenU.  Explains  how 
the  directorate's  board  members  initiate  an 
investigation,  collect  and  process  data,  and 
compile  a  report  citing  causes  and  recom- 
mendations for  prevention  of  similar  acci- 
dents. Points  out  how  an  effective  report 
triggers  corrective  action  through  directives, 
films,  and  printed  media,  25  Min.  Color.  1968. 
PE  professionally  interested  groups. 

SFP    1764— THE   WEAPONS  CONTROLLER — ^KEY  TO 
EFFECTIVE  An  DEFENSE 

Portrays  global  role  of  weapons  controller 
in  ADC  and  NORAD  and  describes  advan- 
tageous career  opportunities  In  this  field. 
Depicts  formal  training  of  controllers  who 
can  advance  as  high  as  a  commander  at  a 
SAGE  site.  Explains  how  our  widespread  air 
defense  network  enables  the  controller  to 
pick  a  tour  duty  anywhere  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  tropics.  Also  stresses  the  military  im- 
portance of  his  position  m  Identifying  air- 
craft, scrambling  interceptors  and  guiding 
to  target.  22  Min.  Color.  1968.  PE,  PS  pro- 
fessionally interested  groups. 

SFP    1762 — THE    HANGUP 

Shows  effects  of  unauthorized  use  of  drugs 
including  barbiturates,  amphetamines,  mari- 
juana and  LSD.  Depicts  a  "bad  trip"  experi- 
ence from  using  LSD  and  shows  how  its  sud- 
den recurrence  can  Jeopardize  a  vital  mission 
and  lives  of  others.  Also  points  out  how  a 
serviceman's  career  is  permanently  damaged 
because  of  a  conviction  on  narcotics  charges. 
32  Mln.  Color.  1968.  PE,  TH. 

SFP    1788— A   PATH   TO    vmJGS— THE   An   FORCE 
ROTC  FLIGHT  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Encourages  Air  Force  ROTC  cadets  to  Pxrr- 
sue  a  career  as  Air  Force  pilots  through  the 
flight  instruction  program.  Shows  how  pro- 
gram determines  a  cadet's  potential  for  for- 
mal Air  Force  training.  Cites  benefits  of 
learning  to  fly  and  of  possessing  a  P"ot «  "- 
finse  rcKardless  of  future  plans.  16  Min. 
C^.  lies  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS.  For  AFROTC  use 
only.  

SFP  1862 SPEAKING  OF  EXPLOSIONS 

Cites  hazards  of  unauthorized  entry  to  test 
ar^^  l^lln  AFB.  Warns  public  against 
handling  objects  found  on  land  and  in  wa- 
ters surounding  reeervaUon.  Explains  danger 
of  a  dud  and  tells  what  action  to  take  should 
certain  pieces  be  found.  Shows  how  ordMnce 
drops  are  planned  for  practice  and  testing. 


Gives  precise  safety  steps  by  detonation  ex- 
perts. Explains  duties  of  explosion  ordnance 
disposal  unit.  Shows  function  of  certain 
pieces  of  ordnance  such  as  bomba,  flares, 
grenades,  igniters,  missiles,  rockets  and  blast- 
ing caps.  16  Mln.  Color.  1968.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

SFP  1864 — VraY  SPACE 

Traces  history  of  man's  eff<»ts  to  explore 
outer  space.  Discusses  overall  significance  of 
the  space  challenge  and  Its  present  and  fu- 
ture effect  on  man.  7  Mln.  Color.  1967.  PE. 
TV.  TH,  PS. 

SFP  1870 — BUILDING  A  NATION 

Depicts  civil  action  programs  conducted  by 
Air  Force  in  Vietnam  to  help  the  people  of 
that  country  raise  their  standard  of  living. 
Shows  educational,  medical  and  recreational 
activities  and  construcUon  projects.  9  Mln. 
Color.  1968.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

SFP    1876 — AAAARK — SOMETHING   ABOI7T 
COMMUNICATION 

Defines  communication  and  elaborates  on 
art  of  communicaUng.  Shows  communica- 
tions as  giving  purpose  and  meaning  to  life. 
Highlights  ways  of  getting  ideas  across  to 
others.  Covers  personal  problems  involved  in 
communicating  to  others.  Shows  individual 
involvement  as  key  to  opening  new  vistas. 
Recognizes  vast  field  of  human  knowledge 
and  cites  communications  as  only  means  of 
narrowing  information  gap.  Shows  advance- 
ment In  audiovisual  field  and  calls  attention 
to  communication  media  infiuencing  the 
world  ChaUenges  viewer  to  unlock  his  po- 
tential. 18  Min.  Color.  1969.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 


TF     5992 — THE     UNKNOWN     36     SECONDS — ^An- 
CRAFT   ACCIDENT    INVESTIGATION    BOARD 

Describes  organization  and  mission  of  air- 
craft accident  InvestlgaUon  board.  Depicts 
its  painstaking  Inspection  of  plane  wreckage 
to  determine  possible  electrical,  mechanical, 
structural  or  hydraulic  failure.  Probes  likeli- 
hood of  crew's  showing  symptoms  of  physical 
or  mental  disability  prior  to  crash.  Concludes 
with  findings  and  recommendations.  36  Min. 
Color.  1968.  PE,  TV,  TH.  PS. 

TF    6047 — FIRE   PREVENTION    AND   THE   HOME 

Discusses  individual  responsibilities  in 
Observing  fire  safety  in  dally  living.  Illus- 
trates such  hazards  as  overloaded  wiring  and 
electric  cords  running  under  rugs.  Outlines 
fire  survival  rules.  Shows  how  carelessness 
and  panic  bring  tragedy  to  a  famUy.  25  Min. 
Color.  1968.  PE,  TV,  TH,  PS. 

TF  6195 — RECURRENT  ANTERIOR  DISLOCATION  OF 

THE      SHOULDER SIMPLIFIED      SURGICAL      R«- 

PAn 

Shows  surgical  techniques  for  repairing 
anterior  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  Explains 
advantages  of  this  operation  over  previous 
methods  used.  Also  shows  postoperative  re- 
covery of  patient.  13  Min.  Color.  1968.  PE.  PS 
professionally  Interested  groups. 

TF    6301 SPACE    NAVIGATION 

Shows  techniques  and  equipment  used  In 
lunar  missions.  Summarizes  accuracy 
achieved  in  interplanetary  trajectory.  Cites 
methods  used  in  target  positioning,  precise 
ways  of  determining  target  course,  and  the 
20th  century  tools  in  measuring.  Demon- 
strates base  tracking  techniques  and  new 
optical  techniques  in  measuring  velocities. 
Explains  how  to  determine  current  position 
and  correct  course.  Stresses  importance  of 
gathering  experience  lor  more  complex  mis- 
sions. 21  Mln.  Color.  1968.  PE,  TV.  TH. 

Mr.  FDIBRIGHT.  Like  the  other  serv- 
ices, the  Air  Force  maintains  an  active 
speech  bureau.  The  July  speaking  en- 
gagement bulletin  lists  109  speeches  and 
appearances  by  top  Air  Force  officials. 
But  this  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Throughout  the  Air  Force,  personnel  are 
encouraged  to  go  out  and  sell  the  Air 
Force  program.  For  example,  the  semi- 
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annual  Commxmlty  Relations  Report  of 
the  Air  University.  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  noted  that: 

Air  University  personnel  made  1,574 
speeches,  radio  broadcasts,  and  television 
appearances.  Live  audiences  totaled  almost 
186,000,  whUe  the  86  television  appearances 
and  17  radio  broadcasts  expanded  the  total 
audience  to  well  Into  the  millions.  Lt.  Gen. 
A.  P.  Clark,  the  Air  University  CtMnmander, 
spoke  on  23  different  occasions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  speakers  and  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

us.     AlB     FOROt— -SCHBDtrUB     OF     SlONmCANT 
EVXNTS,    APFEAKANCES,    and   SPEECMSS,   JTTIT 

23,  1969 

ThU  report  U  a  monthly  series  of  bul- 
letins listing  events  of  interest  to  Air  Force 
units.  This  report  Includes  major  speeches 
and  appearances,  engagements  of  the  USAF 
Band,  Air  Force  Thunderblrds,  and  Air  Force 

exhibits.  ^   ,     ,  ,. 

The  report  projects  a  schedule  for  a  slx- 
mMith  p«rlod.  lO's  should  utilize  this  sched- 
ule as  a -means  of  stimulating  Interest  and 
participation  in  scheduled  events.  You  are 
requested  to  forward  to  the  appropriate 
SAFOIC  Branch,  through  your  major  com- 
mand, any  events  which  should  be  Included 
in  future  reports. 

SPKCHES    AND    PUBLIC    APPEARANCES    (SATOICD) 

AFR  190-2  and  HOI  190-7  require  that 
speaking  engagements  and  public  appear- 
ances be  reported  to  SAFOICD.  ext:  76205/ 
72769.  (A)  Indicates  "Appearance  Only." 
(Date,  speaker,  event,  and  place.) 

1  Aug.  (A)  Dr.  T.  C.  Marrs,  Visit  Navy  OCS, 
Newport,  RI.  „     ^ 

1  Aug.  BGen.  B.  Olds,  Pilot  Training  Orad, 
Vance  AFB,  OK. 

1-3  Aug.  MOen.  O.  B.  Johnson,  Air  Force 
Association,  Toledo,  OH. 

5-6  Aug.  Oen.  B.  K.  Holloway,  Civic  Lead- 
ers of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  Oflutt  AFB,  NB. 

6-10  Aug.  MOen.  P.  K.  Carlton,  Old  Fiesta 
Days,  Santa  Barbara,  CA. 

7  Aug.  Hon.  P.  N.  Whlttaker,  Workshop 
Sponsored  by  Nat  Contract  Mgmt.  Asso., 
Wash.,  DC. 

7  Aug.  BGen.  J.  W.  Hoff,  Klwanls  Club. 
Fort  Worth,  TX. 

7  Aug.  (A)  LGen.  A.  P.  Clark,  Squadron 
Off  School,  Awards  Night,  Maxwell  AFB, 
AL. 

7  Aug.  MOen.  W.  C.  Garland.  Old  Fiesta 
Days,  Santa  Barbara,  CA. 

7  Aug.  BGen.  M.  Menter,  JA  Staff  Officer 
Course,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

7-8  Aug.  (A)  Dr.  T.  C.  Marrs,  Visit  Air  Nat 
Guard/AFRes  Units,  Ellington  AFB,  TX., 
CarsweU  AFB,  TX.,  Little  Rock  AFB,  AR., 
McOee-Tyson  Aprt.  TN. 

8  Aug.  MGen.  W.  B.  Putnam,  Cadet  Leader- 
ship School  Graduation,  Reno,  NV. 

8  Aug.  (A)  LOen.  A.  P.  Clark,  Squadron 
Off  School  Graduation,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

8  Aug.  LGen.  A.  C.  Agan,  Squadron  Off 
School  Graduation,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

10  Aug.  (A)  MGen  W.  B.  Putnam,  Inter- 
national Air  Cadet  Exchange  BaU,  Wash,  DC. 

11  Aug.  LGen  A.  P.  Clark,  Opening  of  Air 
War  CoUege,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

12  Aug.  LGen.  D.  C.  Jones,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Civic  Leaders,  Barksdale  AFB,  LA. 

12  Aug.  Gen.  B.  K.  Holloway,  AFA,  Dallas, 
TX. 

13  Aug.  Gen.  B.  K.  Holloway,  Civic  Leaders 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Offutt  AFB,  NB. 

14  Aug.  MGen.  H.  A.  Davis,  ROTC  Cadets, 
Plattsburgh  AFB,  NY. 

14  Aug.  MGen.  L.  F.  Miller,  Personnel  Prof 
Migmt  Crse,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 


14-16  Aug.  (A)  Dr.  T.  C.  Blarrs.  Visit  ANG 
AFRes,  McGulre  AFB,  NJ.,  The  Greater  Pitts- 
burg Aprt,  PA.,  Clinton  County  AFB,  OH., 
Bakalar  AFB,  IN.,  Hulman  Field,  IN. 

16-22  Aug.  (A)  MGen  A.  A.  Towner,  Am 
Hospital  Asso  Mtng.,  Chicago,  IL. 

18  Aug.  Dr.  T.  C.  Marrs,  Personnel  Mgmt 
Crse,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

18-21  Aug.  (A)  BGen  F.  A.  Helmstra,  Am 
Hospital  Asso  Mtng,  Chicago,  IL. 

19  Aug.  LGen  M.  L.  McNlckle,  Armed  Forces 
Mgmt  Asso  Conf,  Wash,  DC. 

19  Aug.  BGen  J.  L.  Blank,  ACSC  Class  of 
1970,  Btaxwell  AFB,  AL.  . 

20  Aug.  (A)  LGen  A.  P.  Clark,  Graduation 
Ceremony  AP  Institute  of  Technology,  W-P 
AFB,  OH. 

21  Aug.  Hon.  P.  N.  Whlttaker,  International 
Symposliun  on  Air  Transportation,  Nashville, 
TN. 

21  Aug.  LGen  S  Maddux,  Jr.  UNT  Grad 
Class  of  70-4,  Mather  AFB,  CA. 

22  Aug.  Gen  B.  K.  Holloway,  Bell  Tele- 
phone Executives,  Offutt  AFB,  NB. 

23  Aug.  LGen  M.  L.  McNlckle,  National 
Security  Conv  of  American  Legion,  Atlanta, 
GA. 

25  Aug.  BGen  J.  L.  Blank,  ACSC  Class  of 
1970,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

27  Aug.  Gen  J.  D.  Ryan,  American  Legion. 
Atlanta,  GA. 

27  Aug.  BGen  R.  Olds,  Fighter  Weapons 
School  Graduation,  Nellis  AFB,  NV. 

27-28  Aug.  Gen  B.  K.  Holloway,  Civic  Lead- 
ers of  KnoxvlUe,  Tennessee,  Offutt  AFB,  NB. 

28  Aug.  Hon.  R.  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  Dlnlng-In, 
W-P  AFB,  OH. 

28-29  Aug.  LGen  A.  P.  Clark,  Boy  Scouts 
of   America   Meeting,   Port   Collins,   CO. 

29-31  Aug.  MGen  O.  B.  Johnson.  14th  AF 
Association  Conv,  Toledo,  OH. 

30  Aug.  Gen  B.  K.  Holloway,  14th  AF  Fly- 
ing Tigers  Asso,  Toledo,  OH. 

3  Sep.  LGen  K.  E.  Fletcher,  Dlning-In. 
W-P  AFB,  OH. 

3  Sep.  BGen  R.  N.  Glnsburgh,  Army  War 
College,  Carlisle,  PA. 

4  Sep.  BGen  T.  J.  Dacey,  Jr.,  Unlv  of  ND 
Graduation,  Grand  Forks,  ND. 

4-5  Sep.  MGen  W.  B.  Putnam,  National 
Executive  Comm,  CAP,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

5  Sep.  MGen  R.  W.  Burns,  ADC  NCO  Acad- 
emy, Hamilton  AFB,  CA. 

6  Sep.  BGen  R.  W.  Maloy,  UPT  Dlnlng-In, 
Williams  AFB,  AZ. 

6  Sep.  BGen  P.  R.  Stoney,  Dlning-In,  St. 
Louis,  MO. 

9  Sep.  LGen  D.  C.  Jones,  Tallahassee,  Flor- 
ida, Civic  Leaders,  Barksdale  AFB,  LA. 

9  Sep.  LGen  A.  P.  Clark,  Maxwell  Officer's 
Wives,  Club  Meeting,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

9  Sep.  LGen  W.  B.  Kleffer,  Civic  Leaders  of 
Philadelphia,  PA,  Westover  AFB,  MA. 

9  Sep.  Dr.  C.  W.  Tarr,  World-Wide  Per- 
sonnel Conference,  Randolph  AFB,  TX. 

10-12  Sep.  (A)  MGen  W.  B.  Putnam,  Great 
Lakes  Region  Conf,  CAP,  Milwaukee,  WI. 

11  Sep.  Hon  R.  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Nat  Geographic  Society,  Wash, 
DC. 

12-14  Sep.  (A)  MGen  W.  B.  Putnam,  Rocky 
Mountain  Region  Conf,  CAP.  Milwaukee,  WI. 

17  Sep.  LGen  P.  K.  Carlton,  Civic  Leaders 
of  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  March  AFB,  CA. 

17  Sep.  BGen  R.  Olds,  JOC  Dlnlng-Out, 
Travis  AFB,  CA 

18  Sep.  Hon  R.  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  26th  An- 
nual Dinner  and  Cele  of  Sliver  Anniv  of  Nat 
Security  Ind  Asso,  Wash,  DC. 

18-21  Sep.  (A)  BGen  R.  N.  Glnsburgh,  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

19  Sep.  Hon  H.  L.  McLucas,  Air  War  College, 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

19  Sep.  LGen  J.  W.  O'Neill,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  of  Am,  Santa  Maria,  CA. 

22  Sep.  LGen  A.  P.  Clark,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  Tukabatchee  Council  Mtng,  Max- 
well AFB.  AL. 

22-23  Sep.  Hon  R.  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  AFA 
Annual  Pall  Mtng,  Wash,  DC. 


22-24  Sep.  (A)  MGen  T.  H.  Crouch,  So- 
ciety of  Military  Orthopedic  Surgeons, 
Bethesda,  MD. 

24  Sep.  Hon  J.  L.  McLucas,  AOA,  Eglln  AFB, 
FL. 

24  Sep.  LGen  A.  P.  Clark,  Thomas  D.  White 
Lectiire  Series,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

29  Sep.  BGen  R.  Olds,  Squadron  Off  School 
Graduation.  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

30  Sep.  Hon  R.  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  AFA  Town 
HaU  of  CA,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

30  Sep.  LGen  W.  B.  Kleffer,  Civic  Leaders 
of  New  Hampshire,  Westover  AFB,  MA. 

1  Oct.  Hon  R.  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  Gen  W.  W. 
Momyer,  AOA  51t.t  Defense  Preparedness 
Meeting,  Los  Vegas,  NV. 

1  Oct.  Hon  P.  N.  Whlttaker,  APIT-Industry 
Mgmt  Symposium,  Newport  Beach,  CA. 

1  Oct.  BGen  B.  N.  Glnsbiu-gh,  Air  War 
College  Lecture,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

2  Oct.  BGen  R.  W.  Maloy,  UPT  Gradua- 
tion. Laughlln  AFB,  TX. 

3  Oct.  (A)  MGen  J.  N.  Donahew,  Annual 
Field  Trip  of  Air  War  College  Student  Body, 
Fort  Bragg,  NC. 

6-10  Oct.  (A)  MGen  T.  H.  Crouch,  55th 
Annual  College.  San  Francisco,  CA. 

8  Oct.  Hon  R.  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  USAFA 
Science  and  Engineering  Awards  Banquet. 
San  Antonio,  TX. 

8-10  Oct.  (A)  LGen  A.  P.  Clark,  American 
Council  on  Education,  Wash.,  DC. 

8-10  Oct.  (A)  MGen  J.  N.  Donohew,  UN 
Hqs,  Field  Trip  of  Air  War  College  Student 
Body,  New  York,  NY. 

9  Oct.  MGen  G.  F.  Keeling,  Education 
w/Industry  Symposium,   Seattle,   WA. 

9  Oct.  MGen  G.  T.  Gould,  Joint  Eng  Mgmt 
Conf,  Montreal,  Canada. 

10  Oct.  (A)  Hon  R.  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  1969 
Art  Presentation,  Boiling  AFB,  DC. 

13  Oct.  (A)  LGen  J.  W.  O'Neill,  CA  Inst  of 
Tech,  Inauguration  of  Harold  Brown,  Pasa- 
dena, CA. 

13  Oct.  (A)  Mr.  J.  P.  Goode,  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Institute,  Charlottesville,  VA. 

13  Oct.  BGen  R.  Olds,  State-Wide  Veteri- 
narians, Colorado  Springs,  CO. 

13  Oct.  BGen  R.  N.  Glnsburgh,  Air  War 
College,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

14  Oct.  LGen  D.  C.  Jones,  Civic  Leaders, 
Lubbock,  Texas,  Barksdale  AFB,  LA. 

14  Oct.  Hon  P.  N.  Whlttaker,  Symposium 
and  Education  Conference,  Wash.,  DC. 

14-16  Oct.  Dr.  T.  C.  Marrs,  Conf  of  Nat 
Guard  Asso,  Mobile,  AL. 

16  Oct.  Hon.  R.  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  AP  Cost 
Reduction  Awards  Ceremony,  Scott  AFB,  IL. 

16  Oct.  Hon.  R.  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  Execu- 
tives Club  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  IL. 

16  Oct.  MGen  R.  H.  McCutcheon,  AFLC 
NCO  Academy,  McClellan  AFB,  CA. 

21  Oct,  BGen  M.  F.  Casey,  American  Uni- 
versity's 23rd  Air  Transport  Mgmt  Institute, 
Wash,  DC. 

23  Oct.  LGen  E.  C.  Hedlund,  Defense  Sup- 
ply Asso  Conference,  Chicago,  IL. 

23  Oct.  MGen  G.  F.  Keeling,  AOA,  Andrews 
AFB,  MD. 

24  Oct.  BGen  R.  H.  Dettre,  Jr.,  ADC  NCO 
Academy,  Hamilton  AFB,  CA. 

25  Oct.  MGen  W.  G.  Moore,  Jr.,  AIAA,  Ana- 
heim, CA. 

29-31  Oct.  MGen  T.  H.  Crouch,  Constan- 
tlnlan  Society,  Santa  Fe,  NM. 

31  Oct.  LGen  K.  E.  Fletcher,  Constantinlan 
Society,  Santa  Fe,  NM. 

31  Oct.  LGen  A.  P.  Clark,  Squadron  Off 
School,  Maxwell  AFB,  AL. 

5  Nov.  MGen  A.  A.  Towner,  Par  East  Chap- 
ter of  Asso  of  Mil  Surgeons,  Tachlkawa. 
Japan. 

5  Nov.  LGen  M.  L.  McNlckle.  AOA,  Andrews 
AFB,  MD. 

14-22  Nov.  (A)  BGen  C.  H.  Snider,  USAFE 
Med  Training  Conf,  Welsbaden,  Germany. 

18  Nov.  Gen  J.  G.  Merrell,  AOA,  Cincin- 
nati, OH. 

18  Nov.  LGen  D.  C.  Jones,  Civic  Leaders  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Barksdale  AFB,  LA. 


18  Nov.  LGen  K.  E.  Fletcher,  USAFE  Med 
Services  Tng  Conf,  Welsbaden,  Germany. 

S-24  NOV  (A)  MGen  T.  H.  Crouch,  Society 
of  Medical  Consultants  to  the  Armed  Forces, 

^T6^UOen  G.  M.  Johnson,  AFLC  NCO 
Academy,  McClellan  AFB,  CA. 

1?  Dec.  BGen  W.  S.  Harrell,  ADC  NCO 
Academy,  Hamilton  AFB,  CA. 

V.S.  AIR  FORCE  BAND  AND  COMPONENTS 

10  Aug  .  USAF  Band  and  Singing  Sergeants, 
pubUc  Concert,  Valley  Forge  Freedom  Foun- 
dation, Valley  Forge,  Pa.  tm^i,,. 

3  Sep.,  Strolling  Strings,  Hospital  Dlnlng- 
In,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Oh.  _,„„„ 

23  Sep.,  Strolling  Strings,  Formal  Dinner, 
Transportation  Forum,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1  Oct.,  Strolling  Strings,  Formal  Dinner, 
American  Ordnance  Association,  Las  Vegas, 

Nv 

14  Oct     Pipe  Band,  Public  Performance, 
Shaler  Junior  High  School.  Glenshaw,  Pa. 
18  Oct.,  Pipe  Band.  Highland  Games,  Aus- 

*'^2  Oct    Pipe  Band,  Patriotic  Opening.  In- 
ternational Horse  Show,  Harrlsburg.  I^. 

1  Nov.,  Singing  Sergeants,  Formal  Dinner, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  New  York  City,  NY. 

6  Nov  USAF  Band  and  Singing  Sergeants, 
Public  Concert,  Missouri  State  Teachers  As- 
sociation, St.  Louis,  Mo.       „    _       _      ^„^„ 

28  Jan.,  USAF  Band  and  Singing  Sergeants, 
Public  Concerts,  All-South  Band  Clinic. 
Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

The  above  does  not  reflect  commitments  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

ITSAF     1969    THXJNDERBIRDS    SCHEDXJU:  • 

2  Aug.,  Grand  Haven,  MI. 

3  Aug.,  Grand  Forks  AFB,  ND. 
8-10  Aug..  Abbotsford.  B.C. 
16-17  Aug.,  Chicago,  IL. 
18-25  Aug.,  Alaskan  Tour. 

30  Aug.,  Escanaba,  MI. 

31  Aug./  1  Sept.,  Cleveland,  OH. 

5-7  Sept.,  Detroit,  MI.  

13-14  Sept.  Rlchards-Gebavu:  AFB,  MO. 

16  Sept.,  Mather  AFB,  CA. 

17  Sept.,  Klngsley  Field,  OR. 
19-21  Sept.,  Reno,  NV. 
22  Sept.,  Reese  AFB,  TX. 

27  Sept.,  Nellis  AFB,  NV. 

28  Sept.,  McConnell  AFB,  KS. 
30  Sept.,  Langley  AFB,  VA. 
2  Oct.,  Indian  Springs  AF  Auxiliary  Field. 

NV. 

4  Oct.,  Shaw  AFB,  SC. 

6  Oct.,  Charlotte,  NC. 

7  Oct.,  BlythevlUe  AFB,  AB. 
9  Oct.,  Seymour  Johnson  AFB,  NC. 

11  Oct.,  Niagara  Falls  International  Air- 
port,, NY. 

12  Oct.,  Staten  Island.  NY. 

18  Oct.,  Ft.  Worth,  TX. 

19  Oct.,  Tulsa,  OK. 

24  Oct.,  LaughUn  AFB,  TX. 

25  Oct.,  Laredo  AFB,  TX. 

26  Oct.,  Randolph  AFB,  TX. 

1  Nov.,  Beale  AFB,  CA. 

2  Nov.,  Santa  Maria,  CA. 

8  Nov.,  Homestead  AFB,  FL. 

9  Nov.,  Patrick  AFB,  FL. 
11  Nov.,  Forbes  AFB,  KS. 
13  Nov.,  Altus  AFB,  OK. 

15  Nov.,  Dyess  AFB,  TX. 

16  Nov.,  Klrtland  AFB,  NM. 
22  Nov.,  Nellis  AFB,  NV. 

ORIENTATION   GP   EXHIBrTS 

1-9  Aug.  69,  Greater  Allentown  Pair,  Allen- 

2-0  Aug.,  Greater  Mississippi  Valley  Fair, 
Davenport  lA.  .  _  ,, 

3-7  Aug.,  Nat.  Fraternal  Order  of  PoUce 
Conv.,  Louisville  KY. 

4-9  Aug.,  Logan  County  ^^■^'^°l!^.^ 

ir-10  Aug.,  Midland  Empire  Pair,  Billings 

MT.  „     ^ 

5-7  Aug.,  New  Hartford  Shopping  Center, 

Utlca  NY. 


•  Schedule  Is  subject  to  change* 


6-10  Aug.,  Carlisle  Mall,  Carlisle  PA 
6-12  Aug.,  Parklngton  SC,  Arlington  VA. 
6-9  Aug.,  Shopping  Center,  Ogden  UT. 
6-10  Aug.,  Lima  Mall,  Lima  OH. 
6-10  Aug.,  Shopping  Center,  Salem  OR. 
7-11  Aug.,  Sioux  Empire  Fair,  Sioux  Falls 

SD 

8-17  Aug..  nilnoU  state  Pair,  Springfield 

IL. 

8-17  Aug.,  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  Milwaukee 

9-10  Aug.,  CAP  Open  House,  Glendora  CA. 
10-17  Aug.,  AMVETS  Convention,  Detroit 

MI.  ._, 

11-16  Aug.,  Altamont  Fair,  Altamont  NY. 
12-13  Aug.,  Shopping  Center,  Palo  Alto  CA. 
12-14  Aug.,  PottsvlUe  Plaza,  Pottsvllle  PA. 
12-16  Aug.,  Shopping  Center,  Provo  UT. 
12-16  Aug.,  Clark  County  Fair,  Springfield 

OH. 

12-17   Aug.,    Dubuque    County    Fair,    Du- 
buque lA. 

12-17  Aug.,  Clackamas  County  Fair,  Canby 

OR 

14-23  Aug.,  Kentucky  State  Fair,  Louisville 

KY 

15-21  Aug.,  Red  River  Valley  Fair.  Fargo 

ND 

15-22  Aug.,  VFW  Convention,  Philadelphia 

PA 

15-24  Aug..  Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines  lA. 
15-24  Aug.,  Santa  Clara  County  Fair,  San 

16-17  Aug.,  National  Air  Expo,  Washlng- 

16-23  Aug.,  Erie  County  Fair,  Hamburg  NY. 

16  Aug./l  Sep.,  Pacific  National  Exhibition, 
Vancouver  BC. 

18-20  Aug.,  Shopping  Center,  Grand  Junc- 
tion CO.  _„ 

19-21  Aug.,  Parade  of  HlUs,  NelsonvlUe  OH. 

19-23  Aug..  Jones  County  Fair,  Montlcello 

19-24  Aug.,  Duchess  County  Fair,  Rhine- 
beck  NY.  „  -.„ 
19-24  Aug.,  Lane  County  Fair.  Eugene  OR. 

21  Aug./l  Sep.,  Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus 

OH 

22-28  Aug.,  American  Legion  Convention, 

Atlanta  GA.  ,^,      ^„ 

22  Aug./l    Sep.,   Indiana  State  Fair,   In- 
dianapolis IN.  .„  ,       r»- 

22  Aug/1   Sep.,  Michigan  State  Fair,  De- 

"^3-24  Aug.,  Beaver  County  Air  Show,  Bea- 
ver Falls  PA  ^     -^i      o* 

23  Aug/1   Sep.,  Minnesota  State  Fair,  St. 

Paul  MN 

23  Aug/1  Sep.,  Colorado  State  Pair,  Pueblo 

CO 

26-28  Aug.,  Colonial  Plaza,  Waterbury  CT. 
26-30  Aug.,  Obton  County  Fair,  Union  City 

TN 

26  Aug/1  Sep.,  New  York  State  Expo,  Syra- 
cuse NY  „  ,     ,,_„ 

26  Aug/1  Sep..  Evergreen  State  Fair,  Mon- 
roe WA 

26  Aug/1   Sep.,  Neshamlny  Mall,  Trevose 

PA 

28  Aug/1  Sep.,  Antelope  Valley  Fair.  Lan- 

'^"g*  Aug/1  Sep..  south  Dakota  State  Pair, 
Huron  SD.  _  ,      . ,_ 

29  Aug/4  Sep.,  Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lln- 

*'°30   Aug /I   Sep.,  Commimlty  Days,  Forest 

30  Aug/1  Sep.,  Air  Festival,  Watervllle,  ME. 
30  Aug/4  Sep.,  PlnevlUe  Shopping  Center, 

Spartanburg  SC.  ,^„„»„, 

2-4  Sep.,  Green  Village  Shopping  Center, 

Dversbiirg  TN. 

3  Sep.,  Maine  Shopping  Center,  Augusta 

ME.  .       _,. 

3-4  Sep    Shopping  Center,  Wenatchee  WA. 
3-4  Sep.,  Skyline  MaU.,  Albert  Lea  MN. 
3-6  Sep  ,  Concord  Mall,  Wilmington  DE. 
4-7  Sep     Garfield  County  Pair,  Rifle  CO. 
5-8  Sep.,  Tulake  Butte  Valley  Pair,  Tulake 

CA 

5-9  Sep.,  Colonic  Mall,  Albany  NY. 


5-18  Sep.,  Tennessee  Valley  A&I  Fair,  Knox- 
vlUe TN.  ^_ 

6-10  Sep.,  Mid- Valley  Mall,  Newburg  NY. 

6-10  Sep.,  West  Loop  Shopping  Center, 
Manhattan  KS. 

6-10  Sep.,  Fremont  Shopping  Center,  Pree- 

mont  NB. 

6-13  Sep.,  AUegan  County  Pair,  Allegan  Ml. 

6-13  Sep.,  Clay  County  Pair,  Spencer,  lA. 

6-14  Sep.,  Interstate  Fair,  Spokane,  WA. 

8-13  Sep.,  Eastern  Idaho  State  Fair,  Black- 
foot  ID.  „  ,      ,     w 

8-13  Sep.,  West  Tennessee  State  Fair,  Jack- 
son TN.  ^  . 

8-13  Sep.,  Cabarrus  County  Fair.  Concord 

NC.  ,    „. 

9-13  Sep.,  York  Fair,  York  PA. 

11-21  Sep.,  New  Mexico  State  Pair.  Albu- 
querque NM.  .„„_,_ 

12-21  Sep.,  Eastern  States  Expo,  W.  Spring- 
field MA.  ,     .^     4.  „ 

12-21  Sep.  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Trenton 

12-28  Sep.,  L.  A.  County  Fair,  Pomona  CA. 
13-14   Sep.,   200th   Annlv.    Air   Show,   San 

13-21  Sep.,  Kansas  State  Pair,  Hutchin- 
son KS. 

16-20  Sep.,  Trl-Stote  Pair,  Amartllo  TX. 

16-17  Sep.,  Crossroads  Shopping  Center, 
Omaha  NB.  .     „ 

16-20  Sep.,  N.  Alabama  State  Pair,  Florence 

AL. 

16-20  Sep.,  St.  Joseph  Orange  Fair,  Cen- 

trevlUeMI.  „  .     „    ».  .„. 

lft-21  Sep.,  Tennessee  State  Fair,  Nashviue 

TN. 

16-23  Sep.,  Tysons  Corner  Mall,  Fairfax, 

17-21  Sep.,  Shopping  Center,  Walla  Walla 
WA.  ,^ 

19-21  Sep.,  Reno  Air  Races,  Reno  NV. 

20  Sep.,  Air  Races,  Richmond  IN. 

20-21  Sep.,  Day  In  the  Sky,  Santa  Barbara 
CA 

20-28  Sep.,  Oklahoma  State  Pair,  Okla- 
homa City  OK.  _ 

22-24  Sep.,  AFA  Pall  Meeting,  Washington 

DC. 

2-27  Sep.,  West  Alabama  Fair,  Tuscaloosa 

AL. 

2-27   Sep.,  Panhandle-South  Plains  Pair, 

Lubbock  TX. 

24-27  Sep.,  Ephrata  Fair,  Ephrata  PA. 

24-27  Sep.,  Logan  Valley  Mall,  Altoona  PA. 

24-28  Sep.,  Shopping  Center,  Flagstaff  AZ. 

24-28  Sep.,  Central  Washington  Pair,  Yaki- 
ma WA. 

25-28  Sep.,  Madera  Dlst.  Pair,  Madera  CA. 

25  Sep/4  Oct.,  Southeastern  Fair,  Atlanta 

26  Sep/4  Oct.,  Greater  Tidewater  Pair,  Vir- 
ginia Beach  VA. 

26  Sep/6  Oct.,  Tulsa  State  Fair,  Tulsa  OK. 
30  Sep/4  Oct.,  Central  Alabama  Fair,  Sel- 
ma  AL.  „^  ,. 

30  Sep/4  Oct.,  Cleveland  Co.  Pair,  Shelby 

30  Sep/5  Oct.,  Eastland  Plaza,  McKeesport 

PA.  .„ 

30  Sep/5  Oct.,  Heart  of  Texas  Pair,  Waco 

1^5  Oct.,  Ventura  County  Pair,  Ventura 

CA 

l'.^  Oct.,  Clark  County  Fair,  Las  Vegas  NV. 

16  Oct.,  Shopping  Center,  Grants  Pass  OB. 

2-12  Oct.,  District  Pair,  Fresno  CA. 

3-4  Oct.,  Home  &  Farm  Show,  Columbia 
City  IN.  „,„ 

4-19  Oct.,  Texas  State  Pair,  Dallas  TX. 

7-11  Oct.,  Dixie  Classic  Fair,  Winston- 
Salem  NC.  ^.      ,,„„4..,^ 

7-11  Oct.,  South  Alabama  Fair,  Montgo- 
mery AL. 

8-12  Oct.,  Community  Event,  Canton  OH. 

8-14  Oct.,  Mississippi  State  Fair,  Jackson 

9I12  Oct.,  Santa  Cruz  County  Fair,  Wat- 
sonvllle  OA. 

10-19  Oct..  South  Texas  SUte  Fair.  Beau- 
mont TX. 
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14-16  Oct.,  Bock  Hill  M»U.  Book  HIU  SC. 

14-lfl  Oct.,  Vmt.  CKurd  Auoc.  ConTentlon, 
Mobile  AL. 

14-16  Oct..  Bay  Fair,  Shopping  Center,  San 
LeandroCA.  

16-19  Oct,  PUna  County  Fair.  Csm 
Orande  AZ.  ._ 

17-M  Oct.,  N.C.  State  Fair,  Raleigh  NC. 

17-26  Oct.,  State  Fair  of  Louisiana  Shreve- 

port  lA, 
18-21  Oct.,  DUtrlot  Fair.  Caruthers  CA. 

aO-28  Oct..  South  Carolina  SUte  Fair,  Co- 
liunbla  SC.  __. 

30-26  Oct..  Greater  Oulf  State*  Fair, 
Mobile  AL.  ,  _. 

22-26  Oct.,  Newolah  Celebration,  Inde- 
pendence KB. 

22-26  Oct.,  Tracetown  Shopping  Center, 
Natchea  MS. 

22-28  Oct.,  Bl  Con  Shopping  Center,  Tuc- 

■on  AZ.  .    ^    .     .„ 

23-26  Oct.,  Pumpkin  Feetlval,  Clrdevllle 

OH 

23-26  Oct.,  Shopping  Center,  Mt.  View  CA. 

28  Oct./l  Nov.,  Plnehaven  Shopping  Cen- 
ter, Charleston  SC.  _.      . 

28  Oct./l  Not..  Exchange  Club  Fair.  Au- 
gusta OA. 

28  Oct./l  Not..  Shopping  Center,  Salinas 

CA. 

-28  Oefc/1  Not..  Crestwood  Plaza.  St.  Loiils 

Mo.     •-- 
28  Oct./2  Not..  Thonaaa  Shopping  Centter. 

QreenvUle  MS. 

31  Oct./10  Nov.,  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoe- 
nix AZ. 

2  Nov.,  Vandenberg  AFB  Appreciation 
Week,  Santa  Maria  CA. 

3-6  Nov.,  Shopping  Center,  Santa  Mana 

CA. 

6-8  Nov.,  Mayfleld  Plaza,  Mayfleld  KT. 

6-10  Nov.,  Florence  MaU,  Florence  SC. 

8-9  Nov.,  Space  Fair,  Point  Mugu  CA. 

12-16  Nov.,  Newixwt  Shopping  Cwiter, 
Newport  KT. 

13-15  Nov.,  Columbus  Co.  Expo,  Whlte- 
vllleNC.  _  .„ 

13-16  Nov.,  Flagstaff  Mall,  Flagstaff  AZ. 

19-23  Nov.,  Mesa  Shopping  Center,  Yuma 
AZ. 

TTSAT   AKT   XXHIBITS 

Art  III 
6-9  Aug..  Valley  North  Center,  Wenatchee, 

WA 

13-16  Aug..  University  City  Shopping 
Center,  Spokane  WA. 

20-23  Aug..  Coital  Hill  Shopping  Center. 
Helena  MT. 

28-30   Aug.,   Cottonwood   Mall,   Salt   Lake 

City  UT. 

4-7  Sep.,  Villa  Italia.  Denver  CO. 

10-13  Sep.,  ClndereUa  City  Shopping 
Center.  Englewood  CO. 

16-20  Sep.,  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO. 

24-27  Sep.,  The  ViUage  Square,  Dodge  City 
KS 

1-4  Oct.,  Twin  Lakes  Center,  Wichita  KS. 

8-11  Oct.  White  Lakes  Center,  Topeka  KS. 

14-18  Oct.,  Metcalf  South  Shopping  Center, 
Overland  Park  KS. 

21-25  Oct.,  lieavenworth  Plaza,  Leaven- 
worth, KS. 

28  Oct./l  Nov.,  East  Hills  Shopping  Center, 
St.  Joseph  MO. 

6-8  Nov.,  Parkade  Plaza,  Columbia  MO. 

11-15  Nov.,  River  Road  Shopping  Center, 
Jennings  MO. 

18-22  Nov.,  South  Covmty  Center,  St.  Louis 

MO. 

Art  IV 

7-10  Aug.,  Brookfleld  Square,  Milwaukee 
WI. 

14-17  Aug.  Mid-City  Mall,  Manitowoc  WI. 

21-24  Aug.,  Belvedere  MaU,  Waukegan  IL. 

28-31   Aug.,  Randhurst  MaU,  Chicago  IL. 

4-7  Sep.,  Torktown  MaU.  Chicago  IL. 

11-14  Sep.,  Evergreen  Plaza,  Evergreen 
Park,IL. 


18-21  Sep.,  Lincoln  Square  Mall,  Cham- 
paign IL. 

26-28  Sep.,  Lafayette  Square  MaU,  Indian- 
apolis IN. 

WnxiAM  P.  DXNT, 
Colonel,   VSAT.  Chief,  Community  Re- 
lations  Division   Office   of   Informa- 
tion. 
DxPARTmMT    or    THX    Am    Foicx, 
HxAOQn ASTERS  An  UNivDHrrr 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.. 

February  11,  1999. 
Reply  to  Attn,  of:  AU  (AUOI) . 
Subject:  Semiannual  Community  Relations 

Report  (RCS:  DP-PA(SA)66). 
SccarrABT  of  trb  Aib  Forci. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I.  XXCKFTIONAL  ACCOMPUBRKKMTS  AlfD 
RKSULTS 

a.  Speakers'  Program.  Air  University  per- 
sonnel made  1574  speeches,  radio  broadcasts, 
and  television  appearances.  Live  audiences 
totaled  almost  186,000,  whUe  the  86  television 
appearances  and  17  radio  broadcasts  ex- 
panded the  total  audience  weU  into  the  mU- 
Uons.  Lt.  Gen.  ■  A.  P.  Clark,  the  Air  Uni- 
versity Commander,  spoke  on  23  different 
occasions 

Through  programs  to  civilian  groups.  Air 
University  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  public  understanding;  letters,  telephone 
calls,  and  newspaper  publicity  indicated  en- 
thusiastic response  to  messages  given  by  our 
people 

(1)  The  Air  University  Aerospace  Presenta- 
tions Team.  Members  of  the  team  made  512 

,  presentations  to  civilian  groups.  At  the  in- 
'  vltatlon  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Mexico,  team  members  visited 
Mexico  City.  Mexico,  24-26  July.  Diiring  this 
time,  they  presented  four  programs  to  schools 
and  civic  organizations.  They  also  took  part 
in  a  radio  interview,  which  reached  approxi- 
mately 250,000  persons.  During  24-30  Novem- 
ber, a  team  visited  Puerto  Rloo,  where  they 
made  six  presentations  to  live  audiences.  In 
addition,  they  participated  on  four  radio  and 
television  programs,  which  reached  approxi- 
mate audiences  of  735,000. 

(2)  Allied  Officer  Activities.  In  addition  to 
speaking  at  civic  clubs  and  schools.  Allied 
students  participated  on  the  Pat  Barnes  tole- 
vislon  interview  show,  WSFA-TV,  on  a  bi- 
weekly basis.  Sixteen  officers  from  13  dif- 
ferent countries  discussed  their  homelands 
on  this  show.  The  ofBcers  represented  Ethio- 
pia, Vietnam,  Ceylon,  Malaysia,  Pakistan, 
China,  Indonesia,  Germany,  BrazU,  Portugal, 
Colombia,  Ghana,  and  Japan. 

Increased  imderstandlng  of  Free  World  na- 
tions undoubtedly  resulted  from  ova  AlUed 
officers'  activities  In  the  civilian  community. 

(3)  Safety  Ediication.  The  State  of  Ala- 
bama has  been  plagued  with  an  ever-mount- 
ing number  of  highway  fatalities.  Conse- 
quentiy,  the  Alabama  Department  of  Public 
Safety  has  taken  positive  action  to  combat 
these  disasters  by  launching  an  all  out  safety 
drive.  Air  University  has  cooperated  fuUy 
with  the  State  of  Alabama  In  this  endeavor. 

In  September,  the  Director  of  Security,  Of- 
fice of  the  Inspector  General,  Headquarters 
Air  University,  deUvered  a  speech  to  43  offi- 
cers of  the  State  Police  Academy,  explaining 
the  new  speed  detection  device,  VASCAR 
(visual  average  speed  computer  and  re- 
corder) .  In  December,  one  member  of  the  AU 
Office  of  Information  and  two  members  of 
the  Wing  Information  Office  conducted  a 
four-hour  seminar  at  the  academy.  TheydU- 
cussed  information  and  public  safety  tect- 
nlques  and  showed  a  film  on  traffic  safety. 
Also  m  December,  four  Instructors  from  the 
Academic  Instructor  and  AlUed  Officer 
School  presented  a  half-day  workshop  on  ef- 
fective oral  communication  for  Alabama 
troopers  who  have  been  selected  to  speak  on 
safety  to  groups  throughout  the  state. 


Through  working  with  the  police  academy. 
Increasing  the  knowledge  of  safety  officials, 
and  improving  the  communicative  abiUttes 
of  safety  ^leakers,  Air  University  personnel 
have  made  a  defliUte  contribution  to  preven- 
tion of  fataUtles  on  Alabama  highways. 

(4)  Community  Service  by  Air  War  College 
Student.  Following  the  sudden  resignation  of 
the  pastor  of  Our  Redeemer  Lutheran 
ChuixA,  the  congregation  asked  an  Air  War 
CoUege  student,  who  is  a  chaplain,  for  as- 
sistance. In  his  service  as  "supply"  pastor,  he 
did  an  outstanding  job.  He  also  devoted 
many  hours  to  oounseling  sessions  with  con- 
gregation members  and  worked  with  the 
church's  youth  groups.  The  president  of  the 
congregation,  in  a  letter  to  the  Air  War  Col- 
lege Commandant,  stated,  in  part: 

"Each  of  these  services  was  far  beyond 
what  the  congregation  asked  or  expected  of 
him.  He,  his  wife,  and  his  chUdren  have  set 
superior  Christian  examples  of  an  Air  Force 
famUy.  We  liave  deeply  appreciated  their  con- 
tributions to  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
congregation." 

b.  Charity  AcUvities.  For  the  tenth  con- 
secutive year,  the  Dean  of  Ciuriculum,  Aca- 
demic Instructor  and  Allied  Officer  School 
(AIAOS),  planned,  coordinated,  and  led  the 
Executive  Action  Seminar  (8-12  July)  In 
training  40  loaned  executives  for  the  United 
Appeal.  As  Dean  of  this  one-week  seminar, 
he  not  only  coordinated  the  activities  of 
Montgomery  leaders  but  participated  actively 
throughout  the  training  period  as  teacher, 
supervisor,  problem  solving  leader,  and  key- 
note speaker.  The  graduates  of  the  seminar 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  ever-Increas- 
ing participation  of  business.  Industry,  and 
government  agencies  in  the  annual  United 
Appeal  Campaign. 

Having  spoken  on  "Motivating  the  Volun- 
teer" at  the  18th  Annual  Campaign  Leaders 
Conference,  United  Community  Funds  and 
Councils  of  America,  the  AIAOS  Dean  of  Cur- 
rlculiun  was  Invited  to  give  keynote  addresses 
for  United  Fund  Campaigns  in  several  com- 
munities. During  September  and  October, 
he  gave  "kick-off"  talks  in  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.;  Grand  Forks,  Wahpeton,  and  Fargo, 
N.D.;  Lima.  Ohio;  and  Decatxu",  Ala.  In  con- 
nection with  these  engagements,  he  also 
made  radio  broadcasts  and  television  appear- 
ances. 

c.  Activities  toith  International  Implica- 
tions. 

(1)  Course  in  Cross-Cultural  Relations. 
AIAOS  conducted  a  pilot  coiuse  designed  to 
train  persons  going  overseas  In  cross-cultural 
relations.  Its  mission  was  to  develop  within 
selected  UJ3.  Air  Force  officers  cross-cultxual 
awareness  in  order  to  Increase  their  effective- 
ness In  a  different  cultural  enviroimient.  The 
evaluation  of  the  course  disclosed  that  it 
was  extremely  effective.  The  techniques, 
methodology,  content,  and  design  are  highly 
effective  In  helping  USAP  personnel  to  com- 
municate and  interact  more  effectively  with 
their  overseas  host  counterparts  and  can  be 
adopted  by  other  services  and  commands. 

(2)  Second  USAF  International  Confer- 
ence on  Matrix  Methods  in  Structural  Me- 
chanics. The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (AFTT)  co-sponsored  this  conference 
with  the  Air  Force  Flight  Dynamics  Labora- 
tory, 15-17  October,  at  Wright-Patterson 
AFB.  More  than  250  engineers  and  scientists 
attended  from  Belgixun,  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  India,  Ireland,  Japan, 
Norway,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  They  reviewed  the  state-of-the-art, 
the  latest  developments  In  matrix  methods, 
and  areas  of  future  research. 

(3)  Semiruirs  for  Turkish  Armed  Forces. 
Pour  APTT  personnel  conducted  a  swles  of 
Resources  Management  Seminars  for  the 
Turkish  Armed  Forces,  2-22  November.  The 
seminars,  which  were  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Turklah  Armed  Forces  and 
govefmmental  ministries,  and  State  Depart- 
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ment  personnel,  were  spoMored  »>y  the  MlU- 
tarv  Aiistance  Program  in  conjunction  vrtth 
the   MiUtary   Aselstance   Group   in   Ankara, 

'^'^A)'^Reception  for  Foreign  Personneljiin- 
ister    Sterling    CottiwU,    State    Departinent 
AdvlBor  to  the  Air  University  Commandw. 
reoresented  the  State  Department  and  Air 
university  as  gueet  of  honor  »t  a  m^ption 
for  foreign  personnel  presently  reading  in  or 
vUltlng  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  City  of 
Birmingham  and  the  Birmingham  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  ^wnsor  this 
annual  affair,  started  In  1962.  Approximately 
500  people  attended  the  1968  «;««»P"o°-   -.^ 
15)  Research  Project  in  England.  An  AFTT 
associate  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
served  during  July-September  with  the  Unl- 
ve«Uy  Of  J^n.  Birmingham   EnglandJPart 
of  bis  research  work  dealt  with  brain  damage 
which   involved   brain   mapping   work   wtm 
spastic  or  brain-damaged  children  retmea 
by  the  Birmingham  Regional  Hospital  Bow^. 
d    Cultural  Activities.  The  office  of  Min- 
ister Cottrell  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  Ecuadoran  Ambassador   to  the  United 
States  to  open  the  Montgomery  Muaeum  of 
Fine  Arts  exhibit  of  colonial  art  of  Ecuador 
on   21    September.   Minister   Cottrell  s  office 
worked  closely  vrtth  the  museum  s  exhibit 
chairman  and  vrttti  the  Ecuadoran  Embassy 
The  opening  of  this  exhibit  drew  crowds  of 
art  enthusiasts  In  this  area.  It  received  wide 
publicity  in  Montgomery   and  surrounding 

*'^A**member  of  the  Arts  and  Graphics  De- 
partment of  AFTT  was  instrumental  1°  orga^ 
nlzlng  the  first  annual  Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Art  AlT,  held  on  13  October.  The  fair  was 
open  to  the  public  and  was  devoted  to  the 
Jtistlc  efforts  of  military  and  <=»'»""»?«[- 
sonnel.  It  offwed  a  medium  whereby  com- 
munity  people  and  base  personnel  oould 
interact  l^a  cordial  and  friendly  atmoephere 
It  also  furthered  the  cultural  interests  oi 

both  groups.  ^      _w«,    m 

e  Special  Programs.  From  December  lo 
until  December  20,  the  Air  War  College  pro- 
vided  a  one-week  course  of  insuuction  to 
50  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  colonels, 
representing  weas  throughout  tiie  Jj^^ 
States  This  course  provided  information  to 
nonactive  duty  officers  which  brought  them 
up-to-date  on  the  ^lUltary  aspects  of  our 
national  security  poUcy.  Also,  Mr  Force 
plans,    programs,    and    problem    areas   were 

Five  seminars  were  conducted  by  AFIT 
personnel  as  part  of  tiie  Honor  Seminars  of 
Metropolitan  Dayton,  Inc  This  P'ogro"^  P^ 
vldes  7n  opportunity  for  outstanding  area 
high  school  students  to  attend  a  serlw^ 
seminars,  laboratory  seesions,  and  A*  d  trips 
under  the  guidance  of  outstanding  scientUts 
and  educators. 

As  President  of  the  Montgomery  Chapter. 
Air  Force  Association,  the  AIAOS  De«f  « 
Curriculum,  worked  with  over  200  civilian 
members  of  the  conMnunlty,  along  with  over 
400  mUltary  members  of  all  service  compo- 
nents. At  the  2d  Annual  State  APA  CX)nven. 
tlon,  he  was  elected  President  at  AFA  (Ala- 
bama). 

2.  PROBLEM  AREAS 

a  Lack  of  TDY  funds  prevented  AU  per- 
sonnel from  filling  some  speaking  engage- 
ments out  of  tiie  local  area.  Two  Vietnam 
returnees  have  traveled  considerable  dis- 
tances on  several  occasions,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  speak  on  their  personal  ex- 
periences m  Southeast  Asia. 

b  Funding  constraints  preclude  further 
development  of  the  cross-cultural  relations 
courses  conducted  by  AIAOS.  

c  The  community  relations  report  received 
from  Detachment  755,  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  listed  as  a  problem  area:  "We  continue 
to  get  tiie  impression  ttiat  Air  ^^'J*  P*'!^^: 
nel  who  are  Stateside  contlrue  to  think  or 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  foreign  country." 
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Under  •'•olutKma"  and  "reoommendattooa 
for  improvement."  the  Professor  of  Aerospace 

Studies  stated:  

"1  ReoommMid  Hq  AFROTC  publish  brief- 
ings'on  Puerto  Rico  and  the  status  ot  Air 
Force  ROTC  and  of  Puerto  Bican  Air  Force 

officers.  .   _^ 

•2  Recommend  Hq.  AFROTC  contact 
SAFOI  and  Hq  USAF  Advertising  DivlsiOT 
and  inform  them  of  the  status  of  AFROTC 
in  Puerto  Rloo  and  seek  direct  support  from 
them  for  the  AFROTC  mission  at  the  Univer- 
sity Of  Puerto  Rioo.  We  feel  that  the  mission 
here  is  unique  for  two  main  reasons.  First  of 
aU  the  official  language  is  Spanish,  but  most 
of  the  Island  is  blUngual.  Secondly,  there  Is 
no  Influence  of  USAP  Recruiting  Service  here 
and  so  the  Air  Force  Image,  which  might 
otherwise  be  enhanced,  U  blurred;  at  least  in 
the  San  Juan  area  where  no  aoUve  duty  AF 
units  exist  except  AFROTC.  Therefore,  we 
have  taken  the  challenge  of  promoting  the 
entire  Air  Force  and  not  juat  the  AFROTC." 


3.     rORXCAST 

a.  Speakers'  Program.  We  anticipate  an  ex- 
ceptlonally  active  speakers'  program  during 
the  first  half  of  1969.  We  have  already  filled 
numerous  speaking  engagements.  The  '-ero- 
Bpace  Presentations  Team  Is  heavily  booked 
until  summer.  Allied  officers  wlU  continue 
their  bi-weekly  television  appearances,  as  vreU 
as  speeches  to  civilian  groups. 

Air  University  personnel  plan  to  continue 
working  with  the  Alabama  PubUc  Safety  De- 
partment and  other  officials  In  an  effort  to 
decrease  the  heavy  toll  of  traffic  fatalities. 
The  Advisor  to  the  Governor  on  Traffic  Safe- 
ty has  been  Invited  to  brief  Air  University 
and  Alabama  officials  on  the  status  of  safe- 
ty conditions.  Additionally,  we  plan  to  Invite 
the  Governor,  the  Director  of  Public  Safety, 
and  other  state  officials  to  visit  Air  Univer- 
sity for  a  briefing  on  operations  and  plans 
concemmg  military  actions  in  this  area. 

b.  City-to-City  Project.  During  April,  AFTT 
wlU  sponsor  a  two-day  orientation  tour  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Montgomery, 
Ala  Members  of  the  Montgomery  Chamber 
vrill  receive  tours  and  briefings  on  AFTT  and 
other  parts  of  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  AFIT 
will  maintain  close  Ualson  with  the  Dayton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  wlU  sponsor  joint 
sessions  for  the  two  chambers. 

c.  National  Security  Forum.  The  major 
commimlty  relations  event  scheduled  for  Air 
War  College  during  the  first  half  of  1969  Is 
the  16th  annual  National  Security  Forum. 
12-16  May.  Approximately  56  distinguished 
civiUan  guests  from  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  wiU  attend.  They  wiU  repre- 
sent executive-level,  professional,  industrial, 
business,  and  labor  sectors.  They  wlU  hear 
lectxires  by  outstanding  speakers  from  mili- 
tary governmental,  and  educational  fields. 
They  vrtU  also  participate  In  seminars,  along 
vrtth  Air  War  CoUege  students. 

M.  A.  Roth, 
Colonel.  USAF.  Director,  Office  of  In- 
formation. 

(For  the  Commander). 

Mr.  FDliBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other interesting  aspect  of  the  Air  Force 
public  relations  effort  is  the  "distin- 
guished visitor  program"  which  provides 
free  trips  for  local  opinion  makers  to 
Air  Force  installations.  Popular  spots  to 
visit  were  Las  Vegas,  HawaU,  and  Florida. 
Some  of  the  trip  objectives,  as  stated  in 
routine  reports  of  local  commands,  were: 

First.  A  trip  by  Texas  attorneys  to  the 
Air  Force  Museum  in  Wright  Patterson 
Air  Force  Base.  Ohio:  "Give  prominent 
members  of  the  civilian  bar  throughout 
the  State  of  Texas"  an  opportunity  "to 
become  more  familiar  with  the  Air 
Force's  history  and  mission." 


Second.  On  a  trip  by  Ogden  and  Salt 
T^.h-»  City  dvlc  officials  to  the  Lockheed 
plant  in  Marietta.  Ga.:  "Community 
leaders  received  a  brteflng  on  the  C-6A 
and  its  meaning  to  future  Air  Force 
logistics." 

Third.  A  trip  by  Kansas  City  newsmen 
to  Cape  Kennedy  was  "scheduled  to  build 
rapport  and  improve  media  relationships 
between  this  headquarters  and  greater 
Kansas  City  news  media." 

SAC  Headquarter's  last  commimlty  re- 
lations report  Usts  five  groups  of  "distin- 
guished  visitors"— from   Boston,   Min- 
neapoUs-St.  Paul.  New  York  aty,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Antonio— and  12  "spe- 
cialized groups."  ranging  from  the  Smal- 
ler Business  Association  of  New  England 
to  New  York  artists,  as  visitors  over  a  6- 
month  period.  The  Aerospace  Defense 
Command  reported  that  its  3 -day  distin- 
guished visitor  program,  of  "18  to  20  trips 
annually  exposes  450  to  500  key  com- 
munity leaders  from  aU  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  aerospace  defense."  The 
list  of  those  who  have  received  the  Air 
Force's  favors  in  the  last  year  is  long, 
varied,  and  interesting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Air 
Force  list  of  civilians  traveling  on  Air 
Force  planes  be  printed  in  the  R«cow> 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Department    ot   the    Air    Force, 
HsAOQrARTERS,   Air  Force  Sts- 

TEMB      COMUAtn,      AKDREWS      AIR 

Force  Bass, 

Washington,  D.C.  JUly  18,  f  9M. 
Subject:  Reporting  non-local  travel  for  pub- 
lic affairs  purposes. 
TO-  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Non-local  travel  for   AFSC   activities   for 
the  month  of  June  1968  were  as  foUows: 

a.  Air  Force  MlssUe  Development  Center, 
HoUoman  AFB,  New  Mexico. 
■  (1)  AFSC  Orientation  Tour  for  dignitariee 
from  the  El  Paso,  Texas,  Alamogordo-Laa 
Cruces,  New  Mexico  area  (19  l^^cludlng  »- 
corts)  from  HoUoman  AFB.  to  NelUs  AFB, 
Nev;  vandenberg  AFB,  CaUf.;  Space  and 
Missile  Systems  Organization.  Los  Angeles. 
CaUf  •  and  Kirtland  AFB.  New  Mexico.  An 
AFMDC  aircraft  (C-54)  was  used  for  this 
tour.  Approval  was  received  from  this  Head- 
quarters and  SAFOIC. 

b.  Air  Force  Special  Weapons  Center.  Kirt- 
land AFB,  New  Mexico. 

(1)  The  information  officer,  1st  Lt.  Joe  a- 
Davls  accompanied  two  displays  alrUfted 
from  Kirtland  AFB,  to  Santa  Rosa,  New 
Mexico  in  a  C-t7.  These  displays  were  used 
in  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  Santa  Ross  s 
new  municipal  airport. 

Harold  M.  Helfman, 
Devuty  Director,  Office  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander.) 

Department   of   the   Air   Force. 
Headquarters,  Militart  Airliit 

Command, 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  III. 
Subject:  Use  of  mUltary  carriers  for  public 

affairs  purposes. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

1  This  report  of  non-local  airlUt  is  sub- 
mitted in  compUance  vrtth  AFR   190-13. 

2  On  12  Jun  1968,  Al  Muenchen  and 
Harry  J.  Schaare,  Artists,  The  Society  of  n- 
^Stiitors  (New  York)  departed  IXiver  AFB. 
DE  by  C-141,  to  Ft  CampbeU.  Ky,  Mid  re- 
im'nel  to  Dover  AFB  18  Jun  1968.  Purpose 
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of  Tt»Tel:   To  ptootograph  different  phases 
0(f  Air  »*roe  operations  for  the  Air  Force 
Art  OoUeetlon. 
Litutenmn*  OoUmel  Oklo  T.  Dukkb, 

Deputy  Director  of  Information 

(Vor  the  Commander). 

Ogramtxtn   aw  -m  Am  Fobc«, 

HXADOVAITBtS.  An  FOBCS  IXWM- 

ncs  CottMAtm,  WaiOHT-PATrm- 
■oif  An  FoBCB  Bab,  Ohio. 

July  24, 1988. 
Subject:  Use  of  military  carriers  for  puWlc 
affairs  purposes. 

1.  Reference  para  6d.  AFR  190-13. 

2.  This  report  covers  the  period  1  May-30 
June  1968.  ,,    ,.  »  ^\ 

8.  On  1-8  May  1988,  the  Ogden  Air  Materiel 
Area.  HIU  AFB.  Utah  hosted  a  group  of  civic 
leaders  from  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
on  an  orientation  toiir  of  Lockheed-Marietta, 
Marietta.  Oa..  and  the  Special  Air  Warfare 
Center,  Bglln  AFB.  Florida.  The  following 
Information  is  reported : 

a.  Names,  afllUatlons,  and  positions  of  per- 
sons transported  ( Atch  #  1 ) . 

b.  Points  of  origin  and  destination  (Date, 
local  time,  and  place) : 

1  May  1968:  0800.  Departed  HIU  AFB,  Utah; 
1800,  Arrived  Robins  AFB,  Oa. 
"2  MAyi968:    1120,  Departed  Robins  AFB, 
Ofc.;  130O;  Arrived  EgUn  AFB.  Fla. 

3  May  1968:  1016.  Departed  KgUn  AFB, 
Fla  •  1230.  Arrived  Tinker  AFB.  Okla.;  1335. 
Departed  Tinker  AFB,  Okla.;  1840,  Arrived 
HUl  AFB.  Utah. 

c.  Mode  of  Transportation:  C-54  aircraft. 

d.  Public  Affairs  Purpose  AccompUshed: 
Community  leaders  received  a  brleflng  on  Uie 
C-6A  and  Its  meaning  to  futiure  Air  Force 
logistics.  The  Special  Air  Warfare  demonstra- 
tion increased  their  understanding  of  the  Air 
Force  mission  and  responslblUtles  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  Increased  interest  and  under- 
standing of  the  Ogden  Air  Materiel  Area 
mission  and  sounder  community  relations 
was  achieved  throiigh  this  visit. 

HAUT  A.  Hnwon, 
Chief,  information  Division 

(For  the  Commander) . 

DiPAvncxMT  or  th«  An  FoacK. 
HSASOtrAKms,  284»TH  An  Bass 
Okottp  (AFLC). 

HiU  Air  Force  Base.  Utali, 

April  29,  1968. 

SPBCIAL  OKDEK 

The  following  individuals  are  authorized 
to  travel  on  or  about  1  May  68  by  mlUtary 
aircraft  from  Hill  AFB,  UT  to  Dobbins  AFB, 
OA,  and  Bglln  AFB.  FL,  for  approximately 
three  days  to  observe  a  Special  Air  Warfare 
Center  (SAWC)  exercUe  and.  upon  comple- 
tion, return  to  HIU  AFB,  UT.  Travel  is  neces- 
sary In  the  mlUtary  service  and  authorized 
per  AFR  100-13  and  AFLC  Itr  (MCK)  16  Apr 

68. 

Mr.  Scharf  S.  Sximner.  President.  Salt  Lake 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce;  President.  West- 
ern Savings  &  Loan  Company. 

Mr.  liouls  Latham,  Beehive  State  Bank,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

Mr.  John  Krler.  Intermountaln  Theaters, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Mr.  Ralph  B.  Wright.  Treasurer.  Salt  Lake 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce;  First  Security 
'   State  Bank.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Harrison  Brothers.  American  National 
Bank,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dr.  Dello  G.  Dayton,  Dean.  Arts.  Science  & 
Letters.  Weber  State  College,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Lambert.  First  Security  Bank, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Dee.  Vice  President,  First 
Security  Bank.  Ogden.  Utah. 

Mr.  Alan  Nye.  1st  Vice  President.  Greater 
Ogden  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Manager.  Fred 
M.  Nye  Company.  Ogden.  Utah. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  West,  Chairman,  Armed 
Forces  Committee,  Greater  Ogden  Chamber 
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of  Commerce;  Owner.  West  Jewelers.  Ogden, 

Utah.  ^      .     ,N_ 

Mr.  Leroy  Anderson.  Treasurer.  Greater  Og- 
den Chamber  of  Commerce;  Owner.  Ander- 
son Lumber  Company.  Ogden,  Utah. 

Mr.  Gene  Slmpeon.  Member.  Armed  Forces 
Committee.  Greater  Ogden  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Owned,  Ogden  Auto  Parts,  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Mr.  John  Llndqulst.  Member.  Armed  Forces 
Committee.  Greater  Ogden  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Undqulst  &  Sons  Mortuary,  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Mr.  William  E.  Bccles,  Member.  Armed 
Forces  Committee.  Greater  Ogden  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Gibbons  &  Reed  Contractors, 
Ogden  Utah. 

Mr.  Wayne  Goddard.  Member.  Armed 
Forces  Conunlttee.  Greater  Ogden  Chaml)er 
of  Commerce;  Owner.  Supersonic  Car  Wash, 
Ogden.  Utah. 

Mr.  Hal  R.  Harmon.  Chairman.  Member- 
ship Committee.  Salt  Lake  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Harmon  Advertising,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Wtah. 

Mr  Russell  G.  Hales.  Administrator  of  Eve- 
ning Classes,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, University  of  UUh.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

Btbon  F.  Chbistianson, 
Chief,  Administrative  Services 

(For  the  Conunander) . 


Depaktment  of  th«  An  Forcs, 
Heaoqttarters.  Stkatboic  An 
Command, 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebr. 
Subject:  Nonlocal  transportation. 
To:  Secretary    of  Defense. 

During  June  1968,  Strategic  Air  Command 
provided  non-local  transportation  In  support 
of  public  affairs  as  foUows: 
Name:  4  Nebraska  officials. 
Date:  4  June  1968. 

AfflUatlon:  Dr.  Clayton  K.  Yeutter.  Execu- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Governor  of  Nebraska; 
Mr.    Melvln    O.    Steen,    Director,    Nebraska 
Game  and  Parks  C<Mnmlsslon;   Mr.  Jack  D. 
Strain.    Chief.   Division   of  Nebraska   State 
Parks;  Mr.  Calvin  E.  Roblnaon,  Assistant  At- 
torney General.  State  of  Nebraska. 
Point  of  origin:  Offutt  AFB.  Nebraska. 
Destination:  Andrews  AFB.  Maryland. 
Mode:  C131. 

Purpose:  To  discuss  plans  for  the  State  of 
Nebraska  to  operate  the  Strategic  Aerospace 
Museum  at  Offutt  AFB  as  a  state  park  under 
the  Game  and  Parks  Commission. 

Authority:  OSAF  msg,  28/2143Z.  May  1968. 
Lt.  Col.  Georgb  N.  Kent. 
Deputy  Director  of  Information, 

(Pto  the  Commander  In  Chief) . 


AFB,  Nevada,  on  22  May  1068.  to  Scott  AFB, 
nilnoU,  28  and  24  May  1968.  and  return  to 
TravU  AFB  24  May  X968: 

FAnSlSLD,  CALIF. 

VlrgU    Baker,    Vice    President.    Fairfleld- 
Sulsun  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Curtis  A.  Burgan.  Exec  Secretary.  Solano 
County  Armed  Forces  Committee. 

Arne  IMgerud.  City  Councilman,  Member 
Armed  Forces  Committee. 

Sam  Fortner,  President,  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation. 

Joe  Greer,  Vice  President,  Palrfleld-Sulsun 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Loyal  Hanson,  City  Councilman. 

Hausam,  E.  W.,  Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
Chamber. 

Don    Jordan,    President,    Falrfleld-Sulsun 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Eugene  Llghtfoot,  Vice  Mayor. 

George  Olson,   Board   of  Directors,   Palr- 
fleld-Sulsun Chamber  of  Conmierce. 

Donald  F.  Plnkerton,  Mayor. 

LesUe  L.  Rlddell,  Manager,  Falrfleld-Sulsun 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Robert  Rubin,  Treasurer,  Solano  County 
Armed  Forces  Committee. 

Lyle  Sho waiter.  Chairman,  Military  Affairs 
Committee. 

Allan  Witt,  City  Councilman. 

SinSTTN   CTl'V,    CALIF. 

Manuel  Baracosa.  Mayor  Pro  Tem. 
Robert  Bounds.  City  Administrator. 
Edwin  Coleman.  City  Councilman. 
Guldo  CoUa,  City  Covmcllman. 

VACAVILLK,    CALir. 

Roy  E.  Brown.  Vice  Mayor. 

Theodore  Chancellor,  Mayor. 

Mike  Gonzalez.  Chamber  Manager.  Board  of 
Directors;  Chairman.  MlUtary  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Walter  Graham.  City  Administrator. 

Jack  Guthrie.  Vice  President.  Chamber 
Board  of  Directors. 

Jim  Ijehman,  Chief  of  Police. 

Tom  McNunn.  Manager.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Richard  Rico.  Asst.  Publisher,  VacavlUe  Re- 
porter; Chairman,  Municipal  Airport  Com- 
mittee. 

Richard  Ronkettl.  Chairman.  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

Wally  Seidell.  Member.  Chamber  Board  of 
Directors. 

BUI  Stelner,  President.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Lee  Stlth.  Member.  Chamber  Board  of 
Directors. 

Doug  Thompson,  Member,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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DSPABTMSNT     OF    THB     An     FoaCE, 
HXADQUARTXBS    MILITABT    AIHLIFT 

Command, 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  III. 

Subject:  Use  of  mlUtary  carriers  for  public 

affairs  purposes. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

1.  This  report  of  non-local  airlift  of  news 
media  representatives  Is  submitted  in  com- 
pliance with  APR  190-13. 

2.  On  17  May  1968,  Jack  F.  DeMann,  Public 
Relations  Supervisor,  and  Ted  H.  Olsen.  Pub- 
Uc  Relations  Representative,  both  with  Her- 
cules, Inc..  Magna.  Utah,  departed  HIU  AFB. 
Utah,  by  C-118.  to  Norton  AFB.  Calif.,  and 
return  to  HUl  AFB  on  19  May  1968.  Purpose  of 
travel:  Support  Armed  Forces  Day  Program 
at  Norton  AFB. 

3.  On  20  May  1968,  Wallace  Mitchell,  MlU- 
tary Writer  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  de- 
parti»4  Hlckam  AFB.  Hawaii,  by  C-141  cargo 
mission.  Clark  AB.  P.I..  and  return  via  0-141 
aeromedlcal  evacuation  flight  23  May  1968. 
Purpose  of  Travel:  News  coverage  of  cargo 
mission  and  aeromedlcal  airlift  flight. 

4.  The  following  Individuals  were  alrUfted 
by  C-141  from  Travis  AFB.  CaUf..  to  NeUU 


ALSO 

Del  Sturm  and  George  Gammon.  Travis 
Unified  School  District. 

Mike  Shubln,  Travis  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict. 

Edwin  Powers.  Nut  Tree  Restaurant.  Nut 
Tree.  CaUf. 

Oble  Ladd,  Manager,  West  Coast  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan. 

Cliff  Day.  Businessman. 

Gordon  Gojkovlch,  Fonaer  State  Appraiser. 

BUI  Vucurevlch,  Sheriff's  Office. 

Norman  Todd.  Former  Mayor  of  Sulsun 
City. 

Raymond  Church.  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

Purpose  of  travel:  Orientation  visit  of  mlU- 
tary installations  for  members  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  local  area  dignitaries  and  civic 
leaders. 

5.  On  24  May  1968.  BUI  Halpln  and  Tony 
Sandone  of  the  Scranton  Tribune,  departed 
Dover  AFB.  Delaware,  by  C-141,  to  Elmen- 
dorf  AFB,  Alaska,  and  return  to  McGulre 
AFB.  Purpose  of  travel:  Accompanied  crew 
on  typical  aeromedlcal  evacuation  aircraft 
flight  to  obtain  background  material. 

6.  On  27  May  1968,  Mr.  Vem  Hawkins, 
cameraman-producer.      KCRA-TV,      Sacra- 


mento, CaUf..  departed  Travis  AFB.  Calif., 
by  0-141,  to  Forbes  AFB,  Kansas,  and  return 
to  Travis  AFB  28  May  1968.  Purpose  of  travel: 
To  cover  ezerdae  Cold  Mass  II. 

7.  On  27  May  1968.  Donald  Sperlng.  a  free- 
lance writer  who  resides  in  Pemberton.  HJ. 
departed  McOulre  AFB.  NJ.  by  C-141.  to 
Renins  AFB,  CtoorgU,  and  return  to  Mc- 
Oulre AFB,  28  May  1968.  Purpose  of  travel: 
To  photograph  and  write  a  story  on  a  tactical 
training  flight. 

8  On  28  May  1968,  Ronald  N.  Chllders  of 
WQSN  Radio  (Charleston  8C) ,  H.  Richard 
DeWltt  of  the  North  Charleston  Banner,  and 
Charles  H.  Hunter  of  the  Charleston  Evening 
poet  departed  Charleston  AFB,  SO,  by  O- 
141  to  Port  Riley,  Kansas,  and  return  the 
same  day.  Purpose  of  travel:  To  cover  exercise 

Cold  Mass  n. 

oom  !««»  Lt.  Col.  M.  G.  Stkclk. 

Director  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander) . 

Department  of  the  An  Force, 
Hxadqttarters,  Air  Force  Logis- 
tic Command,  Wrioht-Patter- 
80N  An  Force  Base,  Ohio, 

.September  20.  1968. 
Subject:  Use  of  mlUtary  carriers  for  pubUc 
affairs  purposes. 

1  Reference  para  6d,  AFR  190-13. 

2  On  30-81  August  1968.  the  Oklahoma 
City  Air  Materiel  Area  hosted  a  group  of 
Oklahoma  City  conmiunity  leaders  on  »» 
orientation  visit  to  KeUy  AFB.  Texas.  The 
following  information  is  reported : 

a.  Names.  afflUatlons.  and  positions  of  per- 
sons transported  (atch  #1). 

b.  Points  of  Origin  and  Destination.  Date, 
local  time,  and  place) :  ^  „  ^      .„ 

30  Atig  1968:  0830.  Departed  Tinker  AFB, 
Okla;  1100.  Arrived  Kelly  AFB,  Texas. 

31  Aug  1968:  0930,  Departed  KeUy  AFB, 
Texas;  1200.  Arrived  Tinker  AFB.  Okla. 

c  Mode  of  Transportation:  C-118  aircraft, 
d.  PubUc  Affairs  Purpose  Accomplished: 
This  trip  provided  a  group  of  Oklahoma  City 
community  leaders— who  serve  on  various 
community  programs  beneficial  to  the  Air 
Force— with  an  Insight  Into  the  operation 
and  programs  of  another  AFLC  Installation. 
It  provided  first-hand  knowledge  of  KeUy's 
base  community  council  operations  and  of 
the  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area's  civic 
promotional  activities. 

Dran  E.  Hess.  Col., 
Director,  Office  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander) . 

Department  of  the  An  Force, 
Hkadqttarters,  Oklahobsa  Crrr 
An  Materiel  Area,  Tinker  An 
Force  Base.  Okla., 

August  29, 1968. 

special  orders 


The  following  named  Community  Leaders, 
Oklahoma  City  Area.  Oklahoma,  are  invited 
to  proceed  on  or  about  30  August  1968,  via 
mlUtary  aircraft  from  Tinker  AFB,  Okla- 
homa, to  Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  orientation  tour  of  San  Antonio  Air 
Materiel  Area.  Upon  completion  of  visit  in- 
dividuals wlU  return  to  Tinker  AFB  Okla. 
VUltatlon  WlU  be  for  the  duration  of  two 
days  Travel  Is  necessary  in  the  public  service 
and  Is  authorized  by  APR  190-13.  Travel  Is 
at  no  expense  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Non-revenue  traffic.  Approved  by  Head- 
quarters AFLC  and  the  OCAMA  Commander. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Browne.  Vice  President.  Okla- 
homa Coca-Cola  BotUlng  Company. 

Mr.  Wayne  Parker.  President,  Oklahoma 
Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

Mr.  Larry  Wolf,  Wolf  Advertising  Agency. 
President,  Oklahoma  City  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Clayton  Pondren,  President,  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

Mr.  Gene  CampbeU,  Public  Relations. 

Mr.  Ed  TerreU.  PubUc  Relations  Director, 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 


Mr.  Ray  J.  Dyer,  Publtoher,  El  Reno  DaUy 
Tribune. 

Mr   Bain  Fisher.  SanU  Fe  Railroads. 

Mr.  Cliff  Bryson,  Area  Representative, 
Southwest  Dallies. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Stewart,  Stewart  Investments. 

Mr.  P*Ux  N.  Porter,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, First  NaUonal  Bank  &  Tr\ist  Company. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Cummlngs,  Public  Relations  Di- 
rector, Safeway  Executive  Offices. 

Mr.  Laverne  Carleton,  Board  of  Directors, 
Oklahoma  City  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Kenneth  C.  Woodward,  Attomey-at- 

Law. 

Major  General  Fred  S.  Borum  (USAF  Ret) , 
Vice  President,  Uberty  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company.  ^, 

Mr.  Paul  Strasbaugh,  Managing  Director, 
Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  David  B.  Benham,  Benham  Engineering 
Company. 

Mr.  Norman  Morse,  Home  State  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr.  Raymond  Crump,   State  Employment 

Service. 

Bernard  Hbbter. 
Chief.  Administration  Division 

(For  the  Commander) . 

Department  of  the  An  Force, 
Headquartos,  Militart  AnLIFT 
Command, 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  III. 
Subject:  Use  of  mlUtary  carriers  for  public 

affairs  purposes. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

1.  This  report  of  non-local  alrUft  of  news 
media  representatives  U  submitted  In  com- 
pliance with  AFR  190-13. 

2.  On  7  Aug.  1968.  Larry  Fields,  correspond- 
ent St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat.  St.  Louis  MO, 
departed  Dover  AFB  DE  by  0-141  to  EUnen- 
dorf  AFB  AK,  and  returned  to  Andrews 
AFB  MD.  Pxirpose  of  travel:  To  prepare  fea- 
tures on  MAC  whole  blood  shipments  and 
aeromedlcal  evacuation  missions. 

3.  On  14  Aug  1968,  Bruce  Callander,  Cor- 
respondent, Army  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Washington  DO,  departed  Dover 
AFB  DE  by  C-141  to  ElmendOTf  AFB  AK  and 
returned  to  Andrews  AFB  MD.  Purpose  of 
travel:  To  prepare  features  on  MAC  whole 
blood  shipments  and  aeromedlcal  evaciia- 
tlon  missions.  

Colonel  Jack  L.  Oianmimt, 

Director  of  Information. 

(For  the  Commander) . 

Department  of  the  An  Force, 
Headquarters,  Tactical  An 
Command, 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va. 
Subject:  Report  of  nonlocal  airlift  for  public 

affairs  purposes. 
To:  SecretMT  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  accordance  with  AFR  190-13,  the  at- 
tached report  on  pubUc  affairs  airlift  U  for- 
warded for  June  1968. 

Colonel  William  R.  Edoar, 
Deputy  Director  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Department  of  the  An  Force, 
Headquarters,  64th  Tactical 
Airlift  Wing.  Sewart  An  Force 
Base.  Tenn. 

July  1,  1968. 
Subject:  Nonlocal  travel  and  transportation 
for  pubUc  affairs  pvirposes. 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  6d.  AFR 
190-13.  the  following  report  Is  submitted  on 
travel  and  transportation  lor  pubUc  affairs 
for  the  month  of  June  1968. 

a.  Names,  affiliations  and  positions  of  per- 
sons transported  or  types  of  cargo;  points  of 
origin  and  destlnaUon;  and  mode  of  trans- 
port used: 

One  hundred  teachers  (see  attached  list) 
from  Tennessee  participating  In  the  Aero- 
space Workshop  this  summer  at  Middle  Ten- 
nessee State  University  in  Murfreesboro  were 


airlifted  from  Sewart  AFB  to  Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB  on  20  June  In  two  C-ISOE  Her- 
cules aircraft.  After  a  brief  visit  there,  they 
were  alrUfted  back  to  Sewart  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  20th.  Four  Air  Force  buses  were 
used  to  transport  the  group  from  MTSU  to 
Sewart,  and  on  the  return  to  MTSU. 
b.  Public  affairs  purpose  accompUshed : 
As  a  pubUc  affairs  function,  this  alrUft 
accomplished  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  "show  and  teU"  the  teach- 
ers about  Sewart's  tactical  airlift  mission. 
Two  rated  officers  served  as  escort  officers  on 
the  fUght  and  answered  questions  about 
Sewart,  C-130's  and  the  Air  Force.  It  also 
gave  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Wright-Patterson  AFB  and  the  USAF  Mu- 
seum. 

1st  Lt.  Michael  W.  Shumake, 

Information  Officer. 

Regular  Aero-Space  Workshop  Participants 
As  OF  Mat  6,   1968 

Mr.  James  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Route  4.  Box 
280.  Westmoreland. 

Mrs.  Sandra  Lynn  Ashbum.  520-B.  East 
CoUege,  Murfreesboro. 

Mr.  Herschel  KlUebrew  Bailey  III.  Route  2, 
Box  69-A,  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Mable  P.  Ballard,  200  Carolyn  Street, 
FrankUn. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Baker.  233  West  Jack- 
son. Callatln.  ..^.^ 

Mrs.  Margie  M.  Barber.  Oak  Street,  Whit- 
well. 

Mrs.  Ina  Ruth  W.  Bess.  Dearman  Street, 

SmlthvlUe.  ^^^    ^ 

Miss  Martha  A.  Blanchard,  1914  Toung 
Avenue,  Memphis. 

Mr.  George  Otis  Bowers,  P.O.  Box  467,  617 
Watauga  Avenue,  Elizabethton. 

Mrs   Lydla  Branch,  Route  2,  Camden. 

Mr.  OdeU  BrasweU.  2113  Paula  Drive.  Mad- 
ison. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bryan.  410  Lynn  Street,  Mur- 
freesboro. „^      . 

Mrs.  lone  Calhoun,  Bright  HIU  Street, 
SmlthvlUe.  __   ^ 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carothers,  Route  1,  Frank- 
lin. 

Mr.  Ed  Carson.  Route  6.  ShelbyvlUe. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Lee  Oathey,  1109  Ijocust  Street, 

FayettevUle.  ^  „  ^  rw,  .^ 

Miss  Molly  C.  Chandler.  107  East  Ward 
Street.  CenterviUe. 

Mrs.  Gwen  W.  Cole.  2720  Donna  HUl  Drive, 
NashviUe. 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Cooper,  96  Lester  Avenue, 
NashviUe.  _  _, 

Mr.  Johnnie  B.  Corbltt.  2109  Plnewood 
Road,  NashviUe. 

Mr.  Ross  Crutchfleld.  2421  Melbovu-ne 
Drive,  NashviUe. 

Mrs.  Loralne  J.  Cunningham.  716  Shawnee, 
Murfreesboro. 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Denton.  Route  6,  Fayette- 

viUe. 

Mrs.  Paulette  F.  Dorrls.  314  Richland  Ave- 
nue. Watertown. 

Mr    Clyd  T.  DoweU.  Jr..  Route  1,  Cellna. 

Mr.  Charles  Whitfield  Duckett.  2203  Cabin 
HUl  Road.  NaahvUle. 

Mrs.  Marian  Starr  Watson  Driver,  Com- 
merce Road,  Watertown. 

Miss  Geraldlne  Eskew.  306  East  Spring 
Street.  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Farris.  Route  6.  Hick- 
ory Ridge  Road,  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  Shirley  A.  Forbus.  Route  1.  BeU 
Buckle.  „  . 

Miss  CeceUa  Kearn  Foster.  4916  Spring  Val- 
ley Drive,  KnoxvlUe. 

Miss  Anne  Gaby,  Route  2,  Greenevllle. 

Mr.  Doyle  Gaines,  Macon  County  Board  of 
Education,  Lafayette. 

Miss  Anne  Gordon,  J-26  Executive  House. 
860  Murfreesboro  Road,  NashviUe. 

Mrs.  Juanlta  Orandstaff,  102  Bartonwood 
Drive,  Lebanon. 

Miss  Martha  V.  Grant,  119  Woodlawn 
Drive,  KnoxvlUe. 
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Un.  Marie  8.  Oreenhalgh.  429  South 
Chamberlain  Avenue,  Rockwood. 

Mrs.  Bula  Grace  Hackney,  3837  Twin  lAwn 
Drive,  NaahvlUe. 

Mrs.  Rita  Harbin  Hagy,  130  Ooeloa  Ave- 
nue, NaahvUle.  „     „_.  .x 

Mln   Bettye   Sue    Hancock,    1084   Trinity 

lAne,  NartivlUe.  „  „,  . 

Mr«.  Pauline  D.  Hardaway,  338  McClaln 
Avenue,  Lebanon.  ..  ^  . 

Mr.  Thomaa  F.  Hardaway,  338  McCaaln 
Avenue,  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  Ann  Hargle,  1033  Joyce  Lane.  Naah- 

vlUe. 
Mr.  Jerry  Mack  Hargla.  1033  Joyce  Lane. 

NaahvlUe.  ^ „ 

Mr«.  Ruth  GUI  Herrell,  Box  13,  PoweU. 

Mrs.  Nora  S.  Hlnton.  1816  Oxiord  Drive, 
Murfreeeboro. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Holt,  501  Fairfax  Avenue. 
NashvUle.  . 

Mrs.  Helen  Ray  Jennlnga,  1803  Susan  Drive. 
Murtreesboro. 

Miss  Geraldlne  G.  Johnson,  Route  3,  Mor- 
ristown. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Jones,  Route  1,  Whltwell. 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Klrby,  714  Ccpltol  Towers 
Apartmenta.  Nashville. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Klous,  1619  Jones  Boule- 
vard, Murfreeeboro. 

-  Mrs?  Pamela  O.   Kolbe,    103   Bartonwood, 
Eebanen: 

Mrs.  Freda  Kuhnert,  127  Maple  Drive,  Hen- 
dersonvlUe. 

Mr.  Joe  L.  Leyoock,  223-A  Jackson  Street, 
S.  E.,  Athens. 

Mrs.  Bonnie  Harmon  Loyd,  Country  Club 
Lane,  Hendersonvllle. 

Mrs.  Betty  Stewart  Lumpkin,  3714  Rosalee 
Terrace,  Chattanooga. 

Mrs.  Johnle  O.  Lunsford.  Tallassee.  Ten- 

Mr.  Joe  Lynn,  Route  2.  Cellna. 
Mrs.  Edith  Emory  McCord,  Coalfield.  Ten- 
nessee. 

Miss  Sadie  Mai  McMahan,  Route  2,  Man- 
chester. 

Mrs.  Ted  R.  Masters,  Route  3.  Box  178, 
Erwln. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Hicks  Maupln,  2522  Elm  Road, 
Nashville. 

Miss  Ponnle  R.  Meadors,  60  Fairfield  Ave- 
nue, Nashville. 

Mrs.  Jewel  Medley,  Bright  Hill  Road, 
SmlthviUe. 

Mrs.  Richard  Melton,  1507  Stratford  Ave- 
nue, Nashville. 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Mendell.  Route  2,  Decatur. 
Mrs.  Alma  M.  Moore,  5027  Tazewell  Pike, 
KnoxvlUe. 

Mrs.  Jean  H.  Moores.  211  E.  Maple  Street, 
FayettevlUe. 

Miss  Wanda  Morell.  200  Henard  Street, 
RogersvlUe. 

Mrs.  WUma  C.  Moss,  Route  4,  SmlthviUe. 
Mr.   Stuart   E.   Nicholson,   4205   Aberdeen 
Road,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  Paulina  J.  Ogle,  220  Shlvel  Drive,  Hen- 
dersonvllle. 

Miss  Katie  Parka,  B-105.  k900  Rlchar^ 
Jones  Road,  Nashville. 

Miss  Judy  Pease,  1441  Greenwood  Road, 
Chattanooga. 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Perry.  205  Second  Avenue 
South.  Murfreesboro. 

Mr.  Paul  David  Phillips,  Oneida.  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Edna  Rebecca  Pickett,  Route  1 ,  Whlt- 
well. 
Mrs.  Eunice  C.  Rose,  Route  2,  Decherd. 
Mrs.  Levana  Safley.  406  Sharondale  Drive, 
Columbia. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Sartor.  2804  Olenoaks,  Nash- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Linda  Shadel.  441  Harding  Place,  Apt. 
E-5  Nashville. 

Miss  Freda  Short.  P.O.  Box  564.  Monteagle. 
Mrs.  Trula  I.  Smith.  6404  Paula  Drive. 
KnoxvlUe. 
Miss  Sandra  Sneed.  Route  8.  McliflnnvlU^. 
Mr.  John  A.  Sorko,  7520  Scenic  View  Drive. 
KnoxvUle. 
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Mr.  James  Wayne  Stei^iens,  2339  Dear- 
bom  Drive,  Nashville. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Storle.  437  W.  Main.  Apt.  B. 
McMlnnvlUe. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Taylor.  716  WhltthMne 
Street,  ShelbyvlUe. 

Mn.  Margaret  Terry.  4113  Albert  Drive. 
NaATlUe. 

Mr.  Gene  R.  Trevathan,  Route  1.  Box  249, 
Gleaaon. 

Ml«  Gloria  Jean  Trewhltt,  3686  Bates  Pike, 
Clevriand. 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Trotter,  Route  3.  Concord 
Road,  Concord. 

Mlsa  Margaret  lantha  Wallace,  Route  4. 
Box  174,  PlkevlUe. 

Mrs.  Sue  B.  Weeks.  Lebanon,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Vema  O.  Wells,  OranvUle  Conner 
Road,  P.  O.  Box  49,  PoweU. 

Mrs.  SybU  White.  1418  SberriU  Boulevard. 
Murfreeeboro. 

Mrs.  Anna  Lou  Wilson,  Route  1.  Green- 
back. 

Mrs.  Lois  Marie  Wilson,  Box  3344,  Don- 
elson. 

Mr.  Roy  Womack.  Doyle.  Tennessee. 

Department   op   the   Ant   Force. 

HEADQtJARTERS  TACTICAL  AlR 

COMMAm). 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.,  Oct.  23, 1968. 
Subject:    Report    of    Non-local    Airlift    for 
Public   Affairs   Purpoeee.   RCS:    DD-PA 
(M)  591. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAPOIC). 

In  accordance  with  AFR  190-13.  the  at- 
tached report  on  pubUc  affairs  airlift  Is 
submitted. 

Col.  Wn.LIAM  R.  Edoar. 
Director  of  Information, 

(For  the  Comiaand«r) . 

Department    of   the   Air   Force. 
Headqdarters    464th    Tactical 
Adu-dt  Wing  (TAC). 
Pope  Air  Force  Base,  N.C..  Oct.  23.  1969. 
Subject:  RCS:  DI>-PA(M)  591  Report. 
To:  TAC(OIC). 

1.  Reference  APR  190-13,  Paragraph  3b. 
Airlift  for  Community  Leaders  to  Colorado 
and  Nellls  AFB,  Nev..  attached  are  copies  of 
the  guest  list,  travel  OTders  and  letter  giving 
complete  itinerary. 

2.  Airlift  was  provided  by  C-130  aircraft, 
464th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing.  Point  of  cwlgln 
was  Pope  AFB.  N.C..  with  stop  at  Douglas 
Airport,  Charlotte.  N.C..  and  termination  at 
Pope  AFB,  N.C. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  provide 
a  bettw  understanding  of  the  mission  and 
scope  of  the  USAF  and  its  current  operational 
capabUltles. 

Capt.  Joseph  T.  Crown.  Jr., 
Chief,  Information  Division. 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Ottxst  List 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  H.  UnderhUl.  USAF  Re- 
tired. Whispering  Pines,  N.O. 

R.  R.  Allen.  D.  R.  AUen  Oonatructlon  Co,. 
FayettevlUe.  N.O. 

Joe  Barr.  Bloom  Furniture  Company,  Fay- 
ettevlUe, N.C. . 

George  Blackwelder,  Blackwelder  OU  Oom- 
pany.  Hickory,  N.C. 

Robert  H.  Butler,  Attorney,  Fayettevllle, 
N.C. 

Charles  C.  Clark,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Fayettevllle,  N.O. 

WiUlam  Q.  Clark,  Sheriff  of  Cumberland 
County,  FayettevlUe,  N.O. 

John  L.  Creed,  Realtor  and  Insurance,  Fay- 
ettevlUe, N.C. 

Julian  C.  Greene,  Greene  Brothers  Lumber, 
Elizabethtown,  N.C. 

L.  Sneed  High,  State  Representative.  F»y- 
ettevUle.  N.C. 

Sam  Hutaff.  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Fay- 
ettevlUe, N.C. 

Israel  Bloom.  Bloom  Furniture.  High  Point. 
N.C. 


James  Hiit<dilnaon,  Wholesale  Distributor, 
FayettevlUe,  N.O. 

William  P.  Brady,  Pepsl-Oola  BottUng  Co.. 
Hickory,  N.C. 

Alexander  Bernhardt,  Bernhardt  Furniture 
Company,  Lenoir,  N.O. 
Robert  Curtis,  Jeweler.  FayettevlUe.  N.C. 
W.  A.  Dickinson,  Dickinson  Bul<Hc  Co.,  Fay- 
ettevlUe. N.O. 

WlllUm  Ford.  Black  and  Decker  Company. 
FayettevlUe,  N.O. 

Lee  Garrison.  Ooca-Oola  BottUng  Company. 
Oastonla,  N.O. 

John  T.  Henley,  State  Representative,  Fay- 
ettevlUe. N.O. 

Clyde  SulUvan,  SulUvan  Wholesale,  Pay- 
ettevUle,  N.C. 

George  Hutton.  Button  and  Bourbonnals 
Co..  Hickory.  N.O. 

Marvin  Uttle.  Queen  City  Bus  Co.,  Fayette- 
vlUe, N.C. 

Gilbert   Ray,  City  Manager.   FayettevUle. 
N.C. 

Thornton   Rose.    Carolina   Tel.    and   Tel. 
Co.,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

Roger  Simmons,  Publisher,  Hamlet  Mes- 
senger, Hamlet,  N.C. 

Wlllard  Slappey.  Veterinarian,  FayettevlUe, 
N.C. 

George    Tlnnln.    Texaco    Representative, 
Fayettevllle.  N.C. 

Wilson   Yarborough,   Tarborough   Motors, 
Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

Jackson  F.  Lee.  Owner.  WFAI  Radio  Sta- 
tion, Fayettevllle.  N.C. 

Ernie  Massei,  President.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

C.  C.  Powers,  Powers-Swain  Chevrolet.  Inc., 
Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

Al  Rummans,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 
FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

Rudolph  Singleton,  Attorney,  Mayor's 
Public  Relations,  FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

John  H.  Swope,  Executive  Director,  FAIDC, 
FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

L.  F.  Worrell,  Chief  of  Police.  FayettevUle, 
N.C. 

Sherman  Young.  MlUtary  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

MILITART    ESCORTS 

Colonel  C.  B.  Slaughter,  Jr.,  Commander. 
464th  Tactical  AlrUft  Wing,  Pope  AFB,  N.C. 

Colonel  Harry  L.  Rothman^  Director  of 
Materiel,  464th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing.  Pope 
AFB,  N.C. 

Colonel  W.  L.  Spencer,  Commander,  464th 
Combat  Sup  Gp,  Pope  AFB,  N.C. 

Major  John  W.  Surprise,  Jr.,  Chief,  In- 
formation Division.  464th  Tactical  Airlift 
Wing,  Pope  AFB,  N.C. 

Department  op  the  Am  Force, 
Headquarters  464th  Combat 
Support  Group   (TAC) , 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  N.C, 

September  5,  1968. 

Following  clvUlan  personnel,  as  Indicated, 
are  authorized  to  travel  on  or  about  10  Sep 
68  by  mlUtary  acft  from  Pope  AFB.  NO  to 
Douglas  Municipal  Arpt.  Charlotte.  NC; 
Peterson  Fid,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo;  Nellls 
AFB,  Nev.  and  return  to  Douglas  Fid.  Char- 
lotte. NC.  and  Pope  AFB.  NC,  for  approxi- 
mately 3  days,  for  purpose  of  community 
relations,  public  affairs  tour  of  ADC  Hq, 
NORAD.  trSAP  Academy  and  NellU  AFB.  Fit 
release  forms  wlU  be  accompUshed  by  each 
clvlUan  In  accordance  with  AFR  76-6.  Travel 
is  necessary  in  the  mil  svc  and  authorized 
per  AFR  76-6.  Non-revenue  traffic.  Authority : 
AFR  190-13  and  Hq  USAF  Ltr,  28  May  68. 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  H.  UnderhUl  (ret.) .  Whis- 
pering Pines,  N.C. 

R.  R.  AUen,  FayettevlUe.  N.C. 

Joe  Barr,  FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

George   Blackwelder,   Hickory,   N.C. 

Robert  H.  Butler,  FayettevlUe.  N.C. 

Charles  C.  Clark.  FayettevUle.  N.C. 

WlUlam  G.  Clark.  FayettevlUe,  N.O. 

John  L.  Creed,  Fayettevllle.  N.C. 

Julian  0.  Greene,  Elizabethtown.  N.O. 


L.  Snswl  High,  FayettevlUe.  N.C. 
Sam  Hutoff,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 
Monroe  E.  Evans.  FayettevlUe.  N.C. 
Israel  Bloom,  High  Point,  N.C. 
James  Hutchinson,  FayettevUle.  N.C. 
William  P.  Brady,  Hickory,  N.O. 
Alexander  Bernhardt,  Lenoir,  N.c. 
Robert  Curtis,  FayettevlUe,  N.C. 
W.  A.  Dickinson,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

WlUlan  Ford,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

Lee  Garrison,  Gastonla.  N.C. 

John  T.  Henley,  FayettevUle.  N.C. 

Clyde  SulUvan,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

George  Hutton,  Hickory,  N.C. 

Marvin  Little,  FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

Gilbert  Ray,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

Thornton  Rose,  FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

Roger  Simmons,  Hamlet,  N.C. 

Wlllard  Slappey,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

George  Tlnnln,  FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

Wilson  Yarborough,  FayettevUle,  N.C. 

Jackson  F.  Lee,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

Ernie  Massei,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

C.  C.  Powers,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

Al  Rummans,  Fayettevllle,  N.C. 

Rudolph  Singleton,  FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

John  H.  Swope,  FayettevUle,  N.C. 

L.  F.  Worrell,  FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

Sherman  Young,  FayettevlUe,  N.C. 

2d    Lt.    GV«NDOLTN    A.    MORRIS, 

Assistant     Chief     of     Administrative 

Service  .    . 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Department  or  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command,  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  Washington,  D.C, 

October  18,  1968. 
subject:    Reporting    Non-Local    Travel    for 
Public   Affairs   Purposes    (RCS.    DD-PA 

TO-  ^reti^  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOICC), 
Washington,  D.C.  20330. 

Non-local  travel  for  AFSC  activities  for  the 
month  of  September  1968  were  as  follows: 

a.  Aeronautical  Systems  Division.  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB.  Ohio. 

in  A  group  of  12  Radio/TV  and  News- 
paper men  were  airUfted  from  Glenvlew 
Naval  Air  Station.  HI.,  to  General  Dynamlra. 
Port  worth.  Tex.,  and  returned  to  Glenvlew 
NAS  by  an  AFLC  C-118  aircraft.  Press  per- 
sonnel travel  was  approved  ^yOASD  to  at- 
tend the  turnover  ceremony  at  the  General 
Dynamics  Plant  of  the  F-lUC  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Government. 

b.  Electronic  Systems  Division.  L.  G.  Hans- 

com  Field,  Mass.  „,t„^^ 

(11  AFSC  Orientation  Tour  for  dignitaries 
from  the  New  England  area  (26  including 
escorts)  from  Hanscom  Field  to  Ent  atb, 
S^^Oflutt  AFB.  Neb.,  and  Wright-Patter- 
son  AFB,  Ohio.  An  ESD  aircraft  (C-118)  was 
used  for  this  tour.  Approval  ^received 
from  this  Headquarters  and  SAFOIC. 

Harold  M.  Helfman, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  InformaHon 
"^    "  (For  the  Commander). 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command,  Wricht-Patter- 
soN  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 

October  22,  1968. 
subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 
Affairs  Purposes  (RCS:  DD-PA(M)591). 
To:  OSAP  (SAPOI).  Washington.  D.C.  20330. 
1.  Reference  para  6d,  APR  190-13. 
2   The  Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area.  Mc- 
Cleilan  AFB,  Calif.,  hosted  a  group  of  civic 
leaders  on  an  orientation  visit  to  General 
Dynamics/Ft.  Worth  and  to  KeUy  AFB  Tews 
during  the  period  11-13  September  1968.  The 
following  information  is  reported: 

a.  Names,  afBliatlons,  and  poslUons  of  per- 
sons transported  (atch  No.  1) 

b.  Points  of  origin  and  destination  (date. 

local  time,  and  place) :  _  ^  ,,  /^i-n.r. 

11  Sep  68.  0600.  1310.  Departed  McCleUaJi 

ATO,^.:  Arrived  Carswell  AFB  (OD/FW). 


13  Sep  68.  0740.  0900,  Departed  Carswell 
AFB:  Arrived  KeUy  AFB,  Texas. 

13  Sep  68.  1440,  1850,  Departed  KeUy  AFB, 
Texas;  Arrived  McClellan  AFB.  Calif. 

c  Mode  of  transpori^ation:  C-118  a^fcran. 
d  PubUc  Affairs  purpose  accomplished: 
This  trip  was  the  first  of  its  kind  for  aUbut 
three  of  the  guests.  The  group  was  tia'pntMA 
bv  the  complexities  and  importance  of  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command  operations  from 
the  standpoint  of  interface  and  cooperation 
between  air  materiel  areas.  More  depth  of 
understanding  between  manufacturer  and 
the  people  responsible  for  Jnalntenanoe  and 
supi^rt  of  new  aircraft  was  also  acWeved 
The  image  of  the  Sacramento  Air  Materiel 
Area  as  being  a  vital  and  lmport;ant  part  of 
the  overall  AFLC  operation  and  support  of 
the  Air  Force  was  enhanced. 

Col.  Dean  E.  Hess, 
Director,  Office  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander) . 

PERSONS  MAiLWa  Tsn.  to  Gbneb^Dt- 
namics/Fort  Worth  and  Kellt  ATB 

WllUam  A.  DeagUng,  Vice  Pres.  Crocker- 
Citizens  National  Bank. 

John  S.  Gill,  Rancher. 

Glenn  H.  Hall,  Chairman,  Aviation  Com- 
mittee, Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  C.  Haulman,  Pres,  Suburban  Ford. 

WllUam  H.  Kershaw,  Pres,  Glenbrook  Lum- 
ber Co. 

J.  W.  Kipper,  Manager,  Sears. 

J  R.  Llske,  Architect. 

Harry  Moore,  Parkier,  Moore  Brothers  Real 

Henry  M.  Moss,  Realtor.  

Prank  J.  03rien.  Member  Sacramento 
County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Eugene    Ragle,    General    Manager,    Radio 

KPOP 
J    Sheldon  Robinson,  Manager,  Macy's. 
br  Herbert  C.  Sanderson,  Surgeon. 
Dr  F.  A.  Schroeder,  Physician. 
Jack  W.  Sellers,  Pres,  Coca-Cola  Bottling 

°Hardle   C.   Setzer,   Owner,   Glenco  Forest 

^"oienn  W.  Sorensen,  Pres,  CaUfornla  Liquid 

Gfts 

carl  SpUman,  Pres,  SpUman  Printing. 
Salvln  Swanson.  Pres  &  Owner,  Swanson 

Elwood  F.  MalevlUe,  Pres,  Sacramento  Inn 

Corp.  ^     ^,  . 

Robert  E.  Daft,  Orthodontist. 
Major  General  WUUam  W.  Veal, 
colonel    Richard    J.    White,    Base    Com- 

"Totonel  Eric  W.  Rood,  Director  of  Person- 

'^*Lt.  colonel  Donald  M.  BeU,  Chief.  Office 
of  Information.  ~-„„ 

Mr.  Frank  Delmar.  Protocol  Officer. 


AFB    Texas    Stops  were  made  at  Colorado 
Sprlixgs  (Peterson  Field):  Vandenberg  AFB. 
CaUf .;  and  NeUU  AFB,  Nevada, 
d.  Mode  of  Transportation  Used— T-29  alr- 

*^'e.  Name,  Position,  and  AflUlatlon  of  Persons 
Transported — See  Atch  #1. 

Harrt  a.  Habbrxr. 
Chief,  information  Division 

(For  the  commander) . 

PERSONS  Making  Trip  to  Ent,  Vandenberg, 
AND  Nbllis  Air  Force  Bases 
SAAMA  host 
Major    General    Frank    E.    Rouse,    Com- 
mander. San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area. 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command,  Wright-Patter- 
son AIR  Force  Base,  Ohio 

November  21,  1968. 
subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 
Affairs  Purposes  (RCS:  DD-PA(M)591). 
To-  OSAF  (SAFOI) .  Washington,  D.C. 

1  Reference  para  5e.  AFR  190-13. 

2  The  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area 
Keliv  AFB  Texas,  hosted  a  group  of  12  local 
busmessmen  and  civilian  dlgnUartes  on  a 
trip  to  Ent  AFB,  Vandenberg  AFB  and  NellU 
Sb  during  the  period  15-18  October  1968. 
The  following  Information  is  reported: 

a  Report  Month— October  1968 
b  PubUc  Affairs  Objective  Accomplished— 
The  purpose  of  this  tour  was  to  increase  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  San  An- 
SSo  colLunlty  leaders  in  U8^  tralnmg 
activities  and  aerospace  'ff '""•» J^f  ^' 
role  of  the  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area 
in  support  of  these  programs. 

c    Point  of  Origin  and  Destination (s) - 
The  tour  originated  and  terminated  at  Keuy 


SAAMA  ESCORTS 

Captain  David  WUder. 
Mr.  A.  D.  McCall,  Jr. 

GUESTS 

Mr.  Stanley  CampbeU,  Publisher,  Kelly  Ob- 
^^7udge  Solomon  Casseb,  Judge,  57th  Dls- 

Mr.  Ray  EUUon.  Liaison  Officer.  Chamber  of 

Commerce.  ,,  a„„»v. 

Mr.  Lonnle  R.  GrUBn.  Dlv.  Manager.  South- 
western BeU  Telephone.  .„»„„,„ 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Jones,  Mtaoaber,  San  Antonio 
City  Council.  .,  __-, 

Mr.  John  McSween,  Distinct  Manager,  IBM 

''X'"  John  Monfrey.  Chairman.  1968  PGA 
Tournament.  __  .,,,„ 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Sawtelle.  Sawtelle.  McAllis- 
ter, and  Friedrich  Co.  „        .  „ 

Mr.   Robert  Sawtelle.  Attorney,  San   An- 

*°M?.'  Forrest  Smith,  President.  National 
Bank  of  Commerce.  ,.».„-, 

Mr.  C.  Unden  Sledge.  San  Antonio  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  *„       . 

Mr.  H.  B.  Zachry,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

HemlsFalr  1968. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     AlH     FORCE, 
HEADQUAR-rERS    MllTrARY    AIRLIFT 

Command, 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  III., 

November  22.  1968. 
Subject:  use  of  MUltary  Carries  for  Public 

Affairs  Purposes  BCS:  DD-PA  M)  591. 
TO-    Secretary  of  the  Air  Force    (SAFOIC). 
Washington  DC  20330. 
The  attached   report  of  non-local  alrilft 
of  news  media  representatives  and  civic  lead- 
ers is  submitted  in  compliance  with   AFR 

190-13. 

Col.  Jack  L.  Giannini, 
Director  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters  437th  Mn-rrART 
AiRLirr  WING  (MAC),  Charles- 
ton Air  Force  Base,  S.C. 

October  21.  1968. 

The  following  news  media  'eP'f*''^;!^ 
are  Invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
t^pi^eed  olor  about  21  October  1968  f«>m 
Charleston  AFB,  S.C.  to  Seymour  Johnson 
AFB  NC  on  C-141  Aircraft  and  return  to 
Charleston  AFB  the  same  day  for  public  In- 
for^Uon  coverage  of  exercise  "Llnebackw  • 
^^1  IS  on  a  space  available  basis  and  will 
be  at  no  expense  to  the  government.  In- 
dividuals will  not  be  granted  access  to  clas- 
sified Information.  Authority:  SAFOIPC  UN- 
cSS  MSG  071906Z  Feb.  68,  AFR   ^^}^-. 

^  Ronald  Brlnson.  Charleston  Evening 

Post,  Charleston,  S.C.  _,„„„  — ,,    w* 

M^.  Robert  T.  Townsend,  WUSN-TV,  Mt. 

ItTvL.  H.  Bailey,  WCIV-TV,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

^Mr.  Wayne  Long.  WQSN  Radio.  Charieston. 

^■^'  Lt.  Col.  J.  R.  Wtatt, 

Chief  Administrative  Services 

(For  the  Commander) . 
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RSQTTSST  AND   AtTTHO»IZATION   FOB   CHANGB   OW 

AommsTRATivx  Orohw 

To:  a437DASO. 

From:  437F. 

Ord«n  pertaining  to  the  Individual  (s) 
listed  In  item  3  are  amended  as  shown  In 
Item  4. 

1.  Identification  of  order  being  changed: 
A.  Paragraph,  1.  B.  Order  {Type  and  No.). 
TA-2807.  C.  Date,  31  Oct  1968.  E.  Relating  to 
TDT  to  Seymore  Johnson. 

3.  Identification  of  individual (s)  to  whom 
change  action  pertains:  A.  Grade,  CIV.  B. 
Last  name,  first,  middle  inlUal,  Walker, 
Elizabeth.  C.  APSN  or  posUton  title  (Civ- 
ilian) ,  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

4.  Amendment:  B.  Item  Is  amended  to  In- 
clude Walker,  Elizabeth,  Charleston  News 
and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.C. 

6.  Date:  21  Oct  68. 

7.  Approving  official:  Thomas  J.  Klrwln, 
in,  2nd  Lt.  Asst.  Information  Offlcer. 

8.  Signature :  Thomas  J.  Klrwln,  m. 

9.  Phone  No.:  2453. 

10.  Designation  and  location  of  headquar- 
ters: Department  of  the  Air  Force,  HQ  437th 
BlAWg    (MAC),   Charleston  APB,   SC   29404. 

U.  Order:  TA-2809. 
.  12. 1}Skte:  21  Oct  68. 
_  13.  XOC :  ^or  the  Commander. 

14.  Distribution:  "C",  TA-2809. 

15.  Signature  element  of  orders  authenti- 
cating official :  J.  R.  WATT,  Lt.  Colonel,  USAP, 
Chief,  Administrative  Services. 

DSPABTMENT      OF      THE      Ani      FORCi:, 

Heaoquabters  63d  Mn.rrABT  Air- 
lift Wing  (MAC),  Norton  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif. 

October  24,  1968. 
The  following  civilians  are  authorized  to 
proceed  on  or  about  27  to  29  October  1968 
from  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  Calif,  or  El  Toro 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Calif,  to  Fallon 
Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Nev.  and  return 
to  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  Calif,  or  El  Toro 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Calif.  Purpose  of 
the  trip  Is  to  cover  Exercise  Rancher  Corral 
II.  Travel  by  military  aircraft  Is  authorized. 
Travel  authorized  by  this  order  does  not 
entitle  traveler  to  expense  of  travel.  Author- 
ity Is  granted  under  the  provisions  of  APR 
190-13.  Variations  In  Itinerary  authorized. 

Karl  Edgerton,  Military  Editor,  San  Ber- 
nardino Sun-Telegram,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Reggie  Sellas,  Chief  Photographer,  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Milt  Cook.  News  Director,  KAGE  Radio. 
Riverside,  Calif. 

Buck  Lanier,  Military  Editor,  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Bob  Shumway.  Photographer,  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
B.  W.  DeClakk, 
Chief  of  Administrative  Services 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Altttb   Civic   Leaders   Visir   to   Lockhkbd- 

Oeoroia,  October  1-2,  19«8 

(Name,  poeltlon  and  aflUlatlon) 

Weaver  Creed,  Dobbe  &  Creed  Real  Estate, 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Howard  Cotner,  President,  Industrial 
Oroup,  Jackson  Company  Abstract. 

Wayne  Stlce,  Manager.  Public  Service  Co., 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Hatton  McMahan,  President,  First  National 
Bank.  ^ 

R.  W.  Moore,  Vice-President,  ARK-LA  Oaa 
Co. 

John  Cover,  President,  National  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

Fred  Mains,  Manager,  Pepsi  Company. 

John  Badger,  Badger  Oil  Co. 

Ryan  Kerr,  Mayor,  Altus  Attorney,  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Commerce. 

Clifford   Peterson,    Superintendent,   Altus 

S<4KX)l8. 

Dwlgbt  Corley,  Manager,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Harold  Doughty,  President,  First  State 
Bank. 

Jim  Click,  Owner,  Click  Chevy  Company. 

Larry  Derryberry,  Attorney. 

Herschal  Crow,  Agriculturist. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Allgood,  Physician  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Water  District,  Snyder,  OK. 

Maurice  Willis,  Manager,  Central  Phar- 
macy. 

Jack  Weaver,  Member,  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

Robert  Harbison,  President,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty Industrial  Trxist,  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 

Stansell  Whiteside,  Attorney. 

Darill  Leverett,  Vice  President,  First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

John  Kerr,  Attorney,  National  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

Walter  Hlnton,  Wright  Lumber  Co. 

Dr.  Ben  Wray,  Optometrist. 

Ivan  Roberson,  Gregg-Buck-Roberson  In- 
surance. 

Ray  Holsey,  Vice  President,  National  Bank 
of  Commerce. 

Ted  Roberts.  Association  District  Attorney. 

John  Davis,  John  Davis  Enterprise. 

John  Biggs,  Waggener  Ranch,  Vernon, 
Texas. 

Jack  Colvllle.  ColvlUe  and  Walson,  Inc. 

Prank  Wimberly,  Manager,  KWHW. 

Jim  Hale,  Managing  Editor,  Times-Demo- 
crat. 

Preston  Jameson,  News  Director,  KAUZ-TV, 
Wichita  Palls,  Texas. 

BlU  Rlchey,  News  Director,  KFDX-TV, 
Wichita  Palls,  Texas. 

Charles  Darling,  News  Director,  KSWO-TV, 
Lawton  OK. 

Subject:  DD-PA  (M)  591  (non-local  trans- 
portation). During  October  1968,  Strategic 
Air  Command  provided  non-local  transpor- 
tation in  support  of  public  affairs  as  follows: 

Name:  Four  State  officials  from  Nebraska. 

Date :  22  October  1968. 

Affiliation:  State  of  Nebraska  government 
officials. 

Point  of  origin:  Offutt  AFB,  Nebraska. 


Destination.  Wrtght-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio. 
Mode:  T-29. 

Purpose:  Stttte  of  Nebraska  officials  nego- 
tiated the  leasing  of  SAC's  aerospace  mu- 
seum for  operation  as  a  State  park.  Final 
terms  for  the  loan  of  artifacts  to  the  State 
of  Nebraska  were  completed. 
Authority:  SAFOIC  ITR,  8  Oct.  68  to  SAC 

DXI.  

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters  Alaskan  Air 
Command, 

APO  Seattle.  December  9. 1968. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 

Affairs  Purposes,  DD-PA (M)  591. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOI) . 
Washington,  D.C.  20330. 
Report  for  November  Is  as  follows: 

1.  The  National  Geographic  Society  is 
compiling  material  for  a  book  on  Alaska. 
A  writer  and  a  photographer  have  been  In 
the  state  in  excess  of  60  days.  The  photogra- 
pher, Mr.  George  Mobley,  requested  support 
from  the  Alaskan  Air  Command  to  get  many 
of  his  photos.  Mr.  Mobley's  travel,  although 
within  Alaska  Is  In  support  of  a  publication 
which  will  be  distributed  Internationally. 
His  military  travel  is  as  follows: 

a.  An  H-21  helicopter  was  used  to  trans- 
port Mr.  Mobley  from  Elelson  AFB,  near 
Fairbanks,  to  the  site  of  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mand Arctic  Survival  School,  and  return  on 
14  November.  His  purpose  was  aerial  photos. 

b.  Mr.  Mobley  was  aboard  a  T-33  aircraft 
on  a  training  flight  to  photograph  F-102's 
In  flight.  The  flight  originated  and  termi- 
nated at  Elmendorf  AFB  on  27  November. 

c.  Mr.  Mobley  was  transported  from  El- 
mendorf AFB  to  niamna,  Alaska,  and  return 
on  a  C-130  aircraft  on  2  December.  The 
flight  was  made  to  support  search  and  rescue 
efforts  for  a  civilian  crash  on  that  date. 

2.  Mr.  James  Finnell  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Society  of  Illustrators,  was  transported  from 
Elelson  AFB  to  old  crash  site  and  return  on 
an  H-21  helicopter  on  13  November.  Mr.  Fin- 
nell was  also  given  an  orientation  flight  in 
a  T-33,  originating  and  ending  at  Elelson 
AFB  on  13  November.  Both  flights  were  made 
so  Mr.  Finnell  could  gain  Insight  Into  Alas- 
kan Air  Command  air  operations.  He  is  paint- 
ing for  the  Air  Force  Art  Collection. 

Lt.  Col.  WiLLUM  M.  Mack. 

Director  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters,  Militart  Airlift 
Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base, 
III., 

December  23, 1968. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 
Affairs  Purposes,  RCS:   DD-PA(M)    591. 
To:   Secretary  of  the  Air  Force   (SAPOIC). 
Washington,  DC  20330 
The   attached   report  of  non-local   airlift 
of  news  media  representatives  and  civic  lead- 
ers Is  submitted  In  compliance  with  AFR 
190-13. 

Col.  Jack  L.  Oiannini, 
Director  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander) . 


MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND-USE  OF  MILITARY  CARRIERS  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PURPOSES  (RCS:  DD-PA(M)  591) 


0«tM 


Evaluation  of  public  affairs  objactives 


Point  of  origin/destination 


Typ«  of  aircraft       Name  and  position 


Clippings,  TOY 
orders 


0CL6.1968 Ejrtonsive coverage  in  midway  magazine.... ^cott  AFB,  111..  Travis  AFB,  Calif.,  Clark  C-141 Gene   Smitli,    reporter;    Bern    Ketcfium,  Attacliment  1. 

AB,    Philippines,    Yokota    AB,    Japan,  photographer:  Topeka  Capital-Journal. 

Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska.                                                                           .-.,.,.,.  u/. 

Dec.  2, 1968 Furthered  civic  leaders'  understanding  of    Glenview  NAS.  Scott  AFB.  Ill C-141 See  attached  list  (Ateh  2) N/A. 

Dec.  15. 19M Feature'^artwJ  "n  domestic  aeromedical    Scott  AFB,    III.,    McChord    AFB,   Wash..  C-141  and  C-124..  Larry  Fields,    reporter,  St.  Louis  Globe-  Orders  (Afch  3). 

evacuation  misswns  will  appear  in  Globe       Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska.                                                           Democrat.  ^^?ll"'?-;  »-.. 

Democrat  on  Christmas  Day.  ?S^rt. 


Department  of  the  Aib  Force, 
Headquarters  Ant  Force  Sts- 
tems  Command,  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base, 

Washington  D.C..  December  27. 1968. 
RM>lytoattnof:  SCEI. 
Subjict:    Reporting    Non-Local    Travel    Wr 
PubUc   Affalra  Purposes    (ROS.    DI>-pa 

To:  sf2reSy  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOICC), 
Washington,  D.C.  20330. 

Non-local  travel  for  APSC  activities  for  the 
month  of  November  1968  were  as  follows: 

(a)  Headquarters,  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand . .  w« 

(1)  A  group  of  18  civic  leaders  were  takwi 
on  an  AFSC  Orientation  Tour  from  Portland, 
Oregon  to  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif..  Edwa^ 
APB,  CaUf.,  and  Nellis  APB,  Nev.  An  AFBO 
aircraft  (C-118)  was  used  for  thla  tour.  Ap- 
proval was  received  by  SAFOIC. 

For  the  commander: 

Harold  M.  Helfman, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Information. 

Department  of  the  Aib  Force, 
Headquarters,  Headquarters 
Command,  USAF,  Bollinc  Air 
Force  Base, 

Washington,  D.C..  November  13, 1968. 
Reply  toattnof:  OIN.  t»„ki.-. 

Subject:  Use  of  MUltary  Carriers  for  PubUc 

Affairs  Purpoees  (DD-PA(M)591). 
To:  Hq  USAP  (SAFOIC). 

The   following   report   is   submitted  from 
HQ  CAP-USAF,  Maxwell,  AFB,  Alabama: 
Date  of  alrUf t :  October  2-3, 1968. 
Name:  Mayor  Paul  Grady— Mayor,  Hattles- 

^'ort^^of   airlift:    Berry  Field,  NashvUle. 

Tenn.  &  Hattlesburg.  Miss. 
Destination:  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio. 
Type  of  aircraft:  0-47.  _     ^^      * 

Unit  of  assignment  of  aircraft:  Southeast 

Region.  USAF-CAP,  Berry  Field,   NashvUle, 

Public  affairs  purpose  accomplished :  To 
accompany  members  of  CAP'S  Mockingbird 
Senior  Sqdn  of  Hattiesburg  on  a  field  train- 
ing trip  to  Wright-Patterson  and  the  AF 
Museum. 
For  the  commander: 

Hebert  Rosenthal, 
Colonel,  USAF,  Director  of  Information. 

Department   of   the    Air   Force, 
Headquarters,        Headquarters 
Command    USAF,    Bolling    Air 
Force  Base, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  22, 1969. 

Reply  to  attn.  of:  OIN. 

Subject:  Travel  In  and  Use  of  Military  Car- 
rier for  Public  Affairs  Purposes  (DD- 
PA(M)591). 

To:  HqUSAF  (SAFOIC).  ,  ,  ^  ,      »»,„ 

The  following  report  is  submitted  for  the 
month  of  December  1968: 

Date:  Decemt>er  17,  1968.  r 

Origin:  Andrews  AFB,  Maryland. 

Destination:  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina 
via  EUzabeth  City,  N.C. 

Passengers :  See  attached  list. 

Type  of  carrier:  C-131  from  Andrews  to 
EllMbeth  City— CH21B(2)  from  EUzabeth 
City  to  KlU  DevU  Hill.  ,     ^    .       ^  ♦„ 

Purpose  of  trip:  The  event  Is  designed  to 
celebrate  the  65th  Annual  observance  of  the 
first  powered  flight  by  the  Wright  Brothers 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  The  event  Is 
hosted  by  the  National  Aeronautic  Assocla- 

The  airlift  support  provided  by  this  Com- 
mand for  the  66th  Anniversary  of  powered 
flight  at  Kill  Devil  Hill,  N.C,  produced  an 
occasion  for  numerous  contacts  between  the 
Office  of  Information  and  the  Air  Force  As- 


sociation..The  close  assocUtlon  between  this 
Command  and  the  several  sponsoring  agen- 
cies ImMwed  rapport  and  established  the 
Oommand  as  an  organization  responatve  to 
needs  of  the  Washington  area  aviation 
community. 
For  the  commander : 

Herbert  Rosenthal, 
Colonel.  VSAF.  Director  of  Information. 
list  of  passengers 
Mr.  A.  H.  Duda.  Program  Director,  Air  Force 
Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  L.  FamlgUetti,  Air  Force  Times,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ^ 
Mr.  F.  Jerdone,  Manufacturers'  Represent- 
ative Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Lien,  Director  of  Information,  Air 
Force  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  R.  Whltener,  President,  Ralph  Whlte- 
ner  tt  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.       ^     ^    .  ,.   „ 
Mr.  Clifford  Dougherty,  President,  Arling- 
ton Chapter.  AFA.  

■Major  General  Nils  O.  Ohman,  Commander, 

^^a^t'^^l^MarkUne,  Aide  to  General 

°^to^l  Herbert  Rosenthal,  Director  of  In- 
formation,  HQ  COMD  USAF.  -„-„,„^ 

TSG  Jack  Lebo,  NCOIC,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, HQ  COMD  USAF.  ,,„«»»«?* 

SSO  I.  Smith,  Photographer,  ll(x)  AB  wg. 

Boiling  APB,  D.C. 

Major  Jack  (OASD)  (PA) . 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters  Milttart  Airuft 
Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base, 

Illinoia.  January  23.  1969. 

S^f  ^Military  Carriers  for  PubUc  Affairs 

Purposes 
RCS.DI>-PA(M)  591.  ,„._-.-,, 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOIC) 
Washington,  D.C.  20330. 

The  attached  report  of  non-local  airlift 
of  news  media  representatives  and  clvld 
leaders   Is   submitted   In   compUance   with 

AFR  190-13. 

Orlo  F.  Duker, 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  USAF.  Deputy     ^ 
Director  of  information. 

(For  the  Commander). 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command,  Wright -Patter- 
son AIR  Force  Base, 

Ohio.  January  23. 1969. 

^CiLV^  U^oVSry  carriers  for  Public 
^^I^alislurposes  (RCS:  r>D-PA(Umi). 
To-  08AF  (SAFOI)  Washington,  D.C.  20330. 

1  Reference  para  6d,  AFR  190-13. 

2  The  San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area 
Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  hosted  a  smaU  group  of 
San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce  mem- 
^fs  o^a  vtelt  to  Tinker  AFB  and  Oklahoma 
ritv  Oklahoma.  The  trip  was  made  on 
S^ber^lT.  1968.  and  tiie  foUowlng 
information  Is  reported: 

(a)  AU  clvlUan  persons  transported  were 
members  of  the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Names  and  titles  follow: 

/ 1 )  John  T.  Steen,  President. 

(2)  C.  L.  Sledge.  Chairman.  Armed  Forces 

'^(T'l^vin  Slsk.  Executive  Vice  Pr«ldent. 
(4)     Stan    Keamofer.    Assistant    General 

^**(^*'^y  EUlson.  Chairman.  SAAMA  Sub 

Committee.  »--,«h 

(6)     Frank     Rosson.     Chairman.     Armed 

Forces  Committee  for  KeUy  AFB. 

(b)  Points  of  Origin  and  Destination: 

Date,  local  time,  place: 


December  16.  I»e8.  0M8.  depwtwl  K«Uy 
Dilcember  16.  1968.  1120.  arrived  TlnlMr 
December  17,  1968.  1280.  departed  Tinker 

Diicemb^r    17,    1968.    1436.    arrived   KeUy 

AFB,  Texas.  ~  «,    »i- 

(c)  Mode  of  Transportation:    T-29   Air- 

(d)  PubUc  Affairs  Purpose  Accomplished: 
During  this  trip,  information  was  obtaUied 
on  the  legal,  leglaUtive,  and  community 
retations  methodology  used  by  officials  of 
Tinker  AFB  and  Oklahoma  City  to  preclude 
residential  encroachment  on  a  long  term 
basis  A  study  IS  currently  underway  by  an 
Action  Committee  of  the  San  Antonio  Cham- 
ber of  Commeree  to  prevent  encroachment 
at  Kelly  AFB  as  the  base  looks  16-20  years 
In  the  future. 

For  the  commander: 

Dean  E.  Hess. 
Colonel,  USAF,  Director,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation. 

(Special  Order  TA-27661 
Department    of   the   Atr   Force, 
Headquarters  62d  Militart  Air- 
lift Wing  (MAC) ,  McChord  Air 
Force  Base, 

Washington,  November  15,  1968. 
The  following  named  personnel,  position 
and  home  address  Indicated,  are  invited  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  proc««d  on 
or  about  16  November  1968  from  McChord 
AFB  Washington  to  Hickman  AFB,  HawaU 
for  the  purpose  of  News  Media  Orientation 
FUght  on  temporary  duty  for  approximately 
2  days,  and  upon  completion  return  to  Mc- 
Chord AFB,  Washington.  Travel  by  military 
aircraft  Is  authorized.  No  per  diem  aut°«[- 
ized  5793400  3096525  101010  4079  4089  4099 
S669100.  CIC:  4  4  965  1113  S669100.  Author- 
ity Telecon  HQ  MAC  (MAFOIP).  Mr.  KU 
Johnston,  Chief  PubUc  Information:  AFR 
36-41  and  AFR  76-15. 

Name,  position,  home  address : 
Leverett.  G.  Richards,  Portland  Oregonlan; 
Aviation  and  Military,  Editor,  6306  E.  Buena 
Vista  Dr.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Dave  Falconer.  Portland  Oregonlan;  Photo- 

uranher    2722  SW  Huber,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Philip  S.  Kipper,  Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer. 

Aerospace  Editor,  571  Mr  Newton  St.,  Seattle, 

WsLsh 

Dave  Helm,  KTNT  TV,  Tacoma,  10808  Glen- 
wood  Dr.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  JU*-1050. 

Doyal  Gudgel,  KTNT  TV,  Tacoma.  Photog- 
raphlr    3314   NE    182d,    Seatt^le,   Wash.    EM 

3  4272 

Herbert  L.  Pollock,  KTAC  Radio,  Tacoma. 
Assistant  Manager,  4210  N.  Stevens,  Tacoma, 

W&sb 

Winston  F.  Mccracken,  KMO  Radio,  Ta- 
coma. News  Director.  1127  North  Lawrence. 
Tacoma,  Wash.  SK  2-5541. 
^ne   E.   Wlke,  KING   TV,   Seattie.  Night 
News  Editor,  817  Puget  Way,  E<l™o?<^-2^"f*'- 

Wayne  Earl  Kosbau,  KING  TV,  Seatt  e. 
Cameraman.   7103  Linden   Ave.  N..  Seattle, 

^  jlck  B.  WUllams.  KIRO  TV,  Seattle,  Night 
News  Editor.  12211  SE  59th,  Apt  66,  BeUevue, 

Wash. 

Jer  Reeves,  KIRO  TV.  Seattle.  Cameraman. 
10021  NE  22nd,  BeUevue,  Wash, 
^hn  C    Eddy,  KOMO  TV.  Seattle.   15327 
SE  24th,  BeUevue,  Wash. 

Mahlon    Brosseau.   KOMO-TV.   SeatUe 
cameraman.  3934  Eastern  Ave  N..   Seattie. 

Wash. 

George  R.  Davenport. 

Afa^or,  USAF.  Chief  of  Administra- 
tive Service  

(For  the  Conunander) . 
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MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAN&-USE  OF  MILITARY  CARRIERS  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PURPOSES  (RCS:  DD-PA(M)  591) 


DatM 


EMhwtion  of  puMie  affairs  objactivM 


Point  of  origin/dMtiMtioii 


Typo  of  aiicraft       Nam*  and  position 


Clippings,  TOY 
oratrs 


DM.  14-23,  1968. 


Faotares  on  a«rom«l  evacuation  mission  MeChord    AB,    Wash,    Elemendorf    ZFB  C-141,  C-9 

during  Christmas  season.  Alaska  Yokota  AB,  Japan.  munK  wr  iw 

0^21         SloiY  and  picture  coverage  ot  Operatwn    Andefsen  AFB.  Guam. MWKS.  wt,-liut. 

Chirstmas  Drop  6t. 


Attachment  1. 


Orders  antl  clip- 
pings to  accom- 
pany next  report. 


November  16-17....  News  media  lamiliarizatten  with  the  reserve    McCord  AFB,  Wash.  Hiekam  AFB,  Hawaii...  C-141. 
associate  program  in  three  major  markets. 


Mr.  SUntoB  H.  Patty,  writer,  Seattle  Times 
Newspaper. 

Mrs.  Ginger  Sinnigen,  UPI  correspondent: 
Dick  wniiams,  Stars  and  Stripes  corre- 
spondent;   Dora    Williams.    Stars    and 
Stripes     correspondent;    Rev.    Arnold 
Bendowski,  Guide. 

Leverett  G.  Richards,  Aviation  and  Military  Attachment  2 
Editor,  Portland  Olegonian;  Dave  Fal- 
coner, photographer,  Poltland  Orego- 
nian;  Philips.  Kipper,  aerospace  editor, 
Seattle  Post-lntelligencer;  Dave  Helm, 
Doyal  Gudgel,  KTNT  TV,  Tacoma;  Her- 
bert L.  Pollock  assistant  manager, 
KTAC  radio,  Tacoma;  Winston  F. 
McCracken,  KMO  Radio,  Tacoma  News 
Director;  Gene  E.  Wike,  KING  TV, 
Seattle  night  news  editor;  Wayne 
Earl  Kosbau,  KING  TV,  Seattle  Camera- 
man. 


Details  on  Dec.  15,  1968  airlift  of  Larry 
Fields  reported  in  December  report 
(minus  clippings)  with  notation  that  clip- 
pings would  fallow.  The  feature  article 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis-Globe  Demo- 
crat on  Christinas  Day. 


Attaciiment  3. 


[Special  Order  TA-3019] 
Department    of    the    Air    Force, 

~  HMkDQUARTERS  620  MlUTART  AlR- 

_       i,9«  Wing  (MAC) ,  McChord  Air 
Force  Base, 

Washington,  December  12,  1968. 
The  following  named  personnel,  position 
and  borne  address  Indicated,  Is  invited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  proceed  on  or 
about  14  December  1968,  from  McChord  APB, 
Washington:  to  Include  flights  between  Con- 
Unentaa  United  States  and  Alaska,  within 
Alaska  and  from  Alaska  to  DEWllne  sites  in 
Greenland.  From  Continental  United  States 
or  Alaska  to  Tokota  AB,  Japan  and  return 
upon  completion  to  McChord  AFB,  Washing- 
ton. Purpose  Is  to  accompany  MAC  cargo  and 
aeromedlcal  evacuation  flights,  domestically 
nnH  overseas,  for  the  purpose  of  coverage  of 
airlift  aotlvltlee.  Further,  prior  to  entering 


Japan,  he  will  have  necessary  Inoculations. 
If  individual  la  to  fly  Into  Greenland  he  Is  to 
obtain  entry  permit  from  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment prior  to  the  flight.  Airlift  authorized  by 
these  orders  will  be  accomplished  on  a  space 
available,  non-interference  with  mission 
basis.  Travel  by  Military  aircraft  Is  author- 
ized. Approximate  number  of  days,  10.  In- 
dividual is  not  authorized  access  to  classified 
Information  or  areas.  For  portion  of  trip 
aboard  air  evac  flights  patient  permission  Is 
required  prior  to  their  being  Interviewed  cr 
photographed.  No  per  diem  authorized. 
5793400  3096525  101040  40910  40710  S669100. 
CIC:  4  4  966  1220  S669100.  Travel  Is  neces- 
sary In  the  public  service.  Auth:  AFBs  36-41 
and  76-15  and  rds  OSAF  message  R  092246Z 
Dec.  68.  Issue  of  Arctic  clothing  authorized. 
Mr.  Stanton  H.  Patty,  Seattle  Times  News- 
paper Writer.  7309  46th  Ave.  NE.,  Seattle  Wa. 
98115. 


For  the  commander: 

George  R.  Davenport. 

Major,  USAF, 
Chief  of  Administrative  Services. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
hea0qt7arters  alr  training 
Command,  Randolph  Air  Force 

BASK, 

Texas,  January  3, 1969. 
Reply  to  attn  of :  ATCOI-C. 
Subject:    Report  on  Non-Local  Travel   and 
Transportation  for  Public  Affairs  Purposes 
(RCS:  DD-PA(M)591). 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOIC). 

In  compliance  with  APR  190-13.  subject 
report  for  the  month  of  December  1968  is  at- 
tached. 
For  the  commander: 

WnxiAM  J.  Beck. 

Colonel.  USAF, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Information. 


REPORT  ON  NONLOCAL  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PURPOSES  (RCS:  OD-PA(M)591)  HEADQUARTERS  AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND  DEC.  1-31,  1968 


Date 


Names  and  positnns 


Points  of  origin  and  destination 


Type  of 
aircraft 


Purpose 


Dmu  18-20 See  attached  list  (TAB  A) Webb  AFB,  Tex.  to  Patrick  AFB,  Fla.  and  return. 


C-131 Webb  AFB  community  relations  are  excellent  but  this 

tour  further  cemented  relations  between  the  civilian 
community  and  Webb  AFB  and  acquainted  the  ci- 
vilians with  other  phases  and  activities  of  the  Air 
Force. 


GiTBST  List 

I.  Bob  Bradbury,  Civic  Leader. 

3.  Bill  Pollard.  New  Car  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

3.  Jerry  Worthy.  City  Council. 

4.  Winston  Wrinkle,  Civic  Leader. 

5.  Jim  Baum,  Civic  Leader. 

6.  Dr.  Carl  Marcum,  Surgeon  and  Past  Co- 
cbalrman,  Base-Community  Coimcll. 

7.  J.  Arnold  Marshall,  Mayor. 

8.  Joe  Pickle,  Editor,  The  Big  Spring  Dally 
Herald. 

9.  cnyde  McMahon,  Chairman,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Aviation  Committee. 

10.  Marvin  M.  Miller,  Co-chairman,  Base 
Community  Council  Steering  Committee. 

II.  Adolph  Swartz,  Civic  Leader;  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Past  President. 

12.  Dr.  Milton  Talbot,  President.  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

13.  John  L.  Taylor,  Civic  Leader;  Director. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

14.  Jeff  Brown,  President.  Big  Spring  Chap- 
ter, AFA. 

15.  Paul  Meek,  President,  Cosden  Oil  and 
Chemical  Company. 

16.  Don  Womack,  Manager,  Texas-Electric; 
Vice  Pres.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

17.  Larry  Crow,  C!lty  Manager. 


18.  R.  J.  (Dick)  Ream.  Vice  Pres.,  First  Na- 
tional Bank;  Civic  Leader. 

19.  K.  H.  (Chub)  McGlbbon,  Civic  Leader. 

20.  Colonel  W.  C.  McGlothlln,  Jr..  Wing 
Commander,  Webb  AFB. 

21.  Colonel  C.  B.  Estes,  Base  Commander, 
Webb  AFB. 

22.  Captain  J.  H.  K.  Buchholz,  Base  Serv- 
ices Officer,  Webb  AFB. 

23.  Captain  Owen  H.  Wormser.  Informa- 
tion Officer.  Webb  AFB. 

24.  Captain  Robert  Gobble.  Training  Of- 
ficer, Webb  APB. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters  Tenth  Air  Force 
(ADC),  Richards-Gebaur  Air 
Force  Base, 

Missouri,  January  7, 1969. 
Reply  to  Attn,  of:  lOCIO. 
Subject:   Use  of  Military  Airlift  for  Public 

Affairs  Purposes  (RCS:   DD-PA(M)591). 
To:  SAPOIC. 

The  following  report  is  submitted  fcr  mili- 
tary airlift  provided  Kansas  City  News  Media 
for  trip  to  Air  Force  Eastern  Test  Range. 
Patrick  APB,  Florida  from  4-7  Dec.  1968,  as 
required  by  APR  190-13,  para  5e. 
(1)  Report  Month:  December  1968. 


(2)  Evaluation  of  the  PubUc  Affairs  Ob- 
jectives Accomplished:  This  trip  was  sched- 
uled to  build  rapport  and  improve  media 
relationships  between  this  headquarters  and 
greater  Kansas  City  News  media  and  provide 
background  information  on  aerospace  de- 
fense matters  and  the  nations  space  projects. 

(3)  Point  of  Origin:  Richards-Gebaur 
AFB,  Mo.  Destination:  Patrick  APB,  Fla. 

(4)  Mode  of  Transportation: 
December  4.  (3-118. 
December  7,  T-29. 

(5)  Newsmen  Participating: 

L.  L.  Edge,  Reporter,  Johnson  County 
Herald. 

James  Brown,  Editor-Publisher,  Cass 
County  Democrat. 

Jack  Bernet,  Editor,  Sky  Lines  Magazine 

Webster  Hawkins,  Editor-Publisher,  Osawa- 
tomle  Graphic. 

Tom  Eblen,  Reporter,  Kansas  (Jity  Star. 

R.  E.  McDonald,  Reporter,  Town  &  Coun- 
try Leader. 

Tom  McAllen,  Editor-Publisher,  Cameron 
News  Observer. 

Leonard  McCalla,  Reporter,  Garnett  Re- 
view. 

R.  W.  Briefer.  Editor-Publisher,  Waverly 
Times. 


Oec^er  U,  1969  CONGKBSStONA.  KBCOKD- smAl.^ 
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Serwe?  Maaitglr*  Mltor.  Independence 

'^''S^n'ce  A.  Johnson,  Reporter.  A«K>cl»ted 

^Paul    Massey.    Eiltor.    Bonner    Springs 

'^'^oS'^McDermott,    Editor,    National    Ap- 

niiancea  tc  Electronic  News^ 

P  To^Cauley,  Reporter,  VFW  Magazine. 

smem^se.  Reporter,  Sun^bllcatlons. 

Ben  Ward.  News  Director.  ^^ 

Harold  Glazer.  Reporter,  WDAF-^. 

So«r  MlUer.  Reporter.  Ottowa  Times. 

^Ittocbed  are  cuppings,  photos.  Itiner- 
ary,  and  travel  orders. 

Por  the  commander:  o.«__ 

Okoroe  a.  Caki^, 
CoUmel.  USAF  Director  of  Information. 


Itinbrart 
(Kansas  City  Press.  December  4-7.  1968) 
necember  4    1968:    1030.  ETD-Rlchards- 
a^Tmtio.:   1630  approximately,  ar- 
Sve  P^trl^ApB  VU  0-118,  and  1646,  depart 
for  Sheraton  Cape  Colony. 
December  6,  1968:  0900,  depart  for  Ken- 

1245,  depart  for  Press  Site  No.  !•  /*^' ^„ 
nMS  launch  of  Thor  Delta  boosting  EROS 
^UlteHEOS:  1600,  poet-launch  news  con- 

^^S^m^efrSesVo^OO,  depart  motel  for 
CapT^nnedy  Air  Ftorce  Station^  and  lOOO- 
?3^,  briefing^and  tour  of  Cape  Kennedy  Air 

^°S^eSSr°"  1968:  0230,  <iepart  motell  ^or 
,,r*«rBlte  No  l;  0340,  witness  launch  of  Atlas 
Si  tSstliig  thi  orbiting  Astronomical 


Observatory  Into  ocblt;  0600,  PO''^^:^?^ 
SSi  cSince.  and  1300.  depart  for  Rich- 
ards-Gebaur APB,  Mo. 

[I^)ecial  order  TA-17381 

DEPAKTMEirr     OF    THB     AIR    PfaCE, 

Hxadqvahees  Temth  air  Pobcb 

(ADC).      RlCHARDB-CteBAUa      AIR 

Force  Base,  „- 

MUsouri,  December  3, 1989. 
The  foUowlng  individuals  are  invited  by 
the^«et«^  the  Air  Force  to  P«>or<»Jf 
of iSSSTT December  1968  fromRtohai^- 
Se^  AFB.  Missouri.  <»  Pattlok  ATO. 
pTorlda.  for  approximately  «^ree  days  to  re- 
ceive brteflngi  on  the  Air  Force  Eastern  Test 
Smw   i^^pon  completion  will  return  to 

SXd^aeb^  ^.  *^rAP?l9S-i? 
authorlMd  in  accordance  wlthAra  ISO-". 
„  supplemented,  and  is  necessary  in  the 

publlc^servj:^  Reporter.  John«>n  County 
Herald.  Shawnee  Mission.  Kansas. 

James  Brown.  Editor-Publisher.  Cass 
County  Democrat.  HarrisonvUle.  Mo. 

Jack  Bernet.  Editor.  Sky  Lines  Magazine. 

^^tS^'^SSS^^itor-PubUsh.r.  Osa. 
watomle  Graphic.  Osawatomie.  Kans^ 
Tom  Ablen.  Reporter.  Kansas  City  Star. 

^T^  SSi.i^d.  Reporter.  Town  &  Coun- 
tre  Leader.  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
^To^cAUen,  Edltor-PubUsher,  Cameron 
News  Observer,  Cameron.  Mo. 

Leonard  McOalla.  Reporter.  Garnett  Re- 

''B':'w"^cie?^tor-Publlsher.  Waverly 
Times,  Waverly,  Missouri. 
^V  I^>wler.  Reporter.  Kansas  City  StM, 
Ksinsas  City,  Mo. 


C  Patrick  BlUs.  Report.  liberty  Tribune. 
"ST'weTSMSlng  Mltor.  Independence 
^^^^rrhSoT^rter,  As«»Uted 

Press.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  -«...., 

PauimsMy.  Editor.  Bonner  Springs  Chief- 
tain Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 

Jolm  M^erSiotTEditor.  National  AppU- 
ances  &  Electronic  News.  K.OJMo. 
Tom    Cauley.    Reporter.    VPW    Magaslne. 

^^e'S-U'^'keporter.   Sun   PubUcations. 

^^Z^S'^s^or.  KEX8.  Excelslor 

"^grid'SS:'Report.r.  WDAP-TV.  Kan- 

sas  <31ty,  Missouri. 

Roger  MlUer.  Reporter.  Ottawa  Times.  Ot- 

tawa,  Kansas. 
For  the  commander:  „_.,..-„ 

Benjamin  O.  Newton, 
captain,  USAF.  Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
mirUstrative  Service*. 

Department    of   the    Air    Force, 
Headquarters  Air  Training  Com- 

MA1*1>.  RANDOLPH  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 

Texas.  February  4, 1969. 
■Renlv  toattnof :  AT<X)I-C. 
Wec^:    Report    on    Nonlocal  ^^1  ^d 
Transportation  for  Public  Affairs  Pur- 
noses    (RCS:    DD-PA(M)691). 
TO-  ^faS  of  tiie  Air  Force    (SAFOIC), 
■  Washington,  D.C.  20300. 
in  comp^ce  with  APR   190-\3'  «"»»1~* 
report  for  the  month  of  January  1969  U  at- 
tached. 

For  the  commander:  __„ 

William  J.  Bcck, 
Colonel,  USAF.  Deputy  Chief  of  Infor- 
mation. 


Date 


Names  and  positions 


Points  of  origin  and  destination 


Type  of 
aircraft 


Purpose 


Ian.  16-17. 
Jan.  26-28. 


"TTTT^aTT  La  GuardU  Airport,  N.Y.  to  Chanute  AFB  and    T-29.. 

See  attached  list  (TAB  A) "    ,^,^ 

...^,T»«M  uredo  AFB  to  Patrick  AFB  and  Moody  AFB  and    0-131. 

.  See  attached  list  (TAB  B) "  ^^j„ 


oiTEST  LIST— LaQtjardia  airport  Cmc  Leader 

°TOUR     TO      CHANTTTE     APB.     ILL.,     JANUARY 

\^£^nJ.  Beckwlth.  Director  Comiecti- 
cuV  Veteran  Home  &  Hospital.  Rocky  HiU. 

"'T'^Rlchard  H.  BuUwlnkel.  Vice  President, 
r^m'.n^i  National  Bank,  Newburgh.  New  Tork. 
°  3  jZcJlSe^sident.  Newburgh  Junior 
chamS^r  ofC^mierce,  Newburgh,  New  York. 
*"  Hnirew  Perrelro,  Director,  Enfield  Com- 

^r•^XSf• '°^Sir;  staff  Assistant. 
ContactDMslon.  Veterans'  Administration. 

^*Sn?^S!murance  Executive,  Man- 

^TT-R^TSau.  president   BO  Bern- 

sJin&  company.  Providence.  Rhode  ^land. 

8   J^  Lovell.  Associate  Professor    Polltl- 

cafsc^<^Va^   college,   Poughkeepsle, 

^9*  Dr.'mvld  R.  Shapiro.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Newburgh.  New  York^^  oranire 
10     John    Sherman.    President,    0^a'^8« 
county    Philharmonic    Society.    Newburgh, 

^Ti   mchard  Stover,  President.  County  Na- 
tional Bank.  Mlddletown.  New  York. 
OXV 2332— Part  27 


otiMT  list— Laredo  AFB.  Texas  Cmc  Ij^dee 
°^^^atricb:  APB.  Pla..   and   Moody 
APB.  Ga..  January  26-28. 1969 

1  Porflrlo  Flores,  Sheriff,  Webb  county. 

2  Alberto  Sanbos.  Judge.  Webb  County 

3  Harry  Sames,  President,  Laredo  Cham- 

'^I'V^^en.  Vice  president,  l^o 
^rSTdy^^G^STvice  president,  Laredo 

Chamber  of  comm^ce.    t.<.«^o 

Tooorge      BaUard.     Treasurer,     I^redo 

Chamber  of  (Jommeree.  r-  r,t  r 

7   G.  R.  Peck.  Chairman.  Laredo  C  of  C 

Military  Affairs  Committee.  r-  of  r 

6.  Carlos  Zunlga.  Chairman.  Laredo  C  of  C 

Port  Commission.  n  nt  r 

9.  Joe  Guerra.  Chairman.  Laredo  C  of  C 
Civic  Division.  ri  «#  r 

10.  Fred  Galo.  Chairman.  Laredo  C  of  C 
(Commercial  Division.  _^^  r.  «f  r 

11.  Ray  Keck.  Chairman.  Laredo  C  of  C 
Trade  Development  Division.  p-^^^-nt 

12   Ed   Phelps.  Executive   Vice  President, 
Laredo  Chamber  of  Commerce  wiutarv 

13.  Henry  Jackson.  Laredo  C  of  C  Miutary 

Affairs  Committee.  ^  «f  f  Miiitarv 

14.  Bob  G.  Freeman.  Laredo  C  of  C  MUitary 

Affairs  Committee. 


Th«  New  York  area  civic  leaders  joined  Chicago  area 
civic  leadirs  in  touring  Chanute  AFB's  technical 
t'a'ninrc.Se;th.reb/ promoting  greater  civilian 

understanding  o  Air  Force  and  ATC  missions. 
Laredo  AFB  community  relatwns  are  ««»"•"»  »^ 
■  hntS  fhii  cities  ot  Laredo  Tex.  and  Nuevo  Laredo 
MexicJ  This" wi^  leader- tour  further  strengthened 
rSil  between  both  civilian  communities  and 
K  AFB  plus  acquainting  tour  partic^nte  with 
other  phases  and  activities  of  the  Air  Force. 


15.  J.  A.  Slaughter,  Past  President.  Laredo 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  r.  ^  n 

16.  Clayton  Kirk.  Chairman,  Laredo  C  erf  C 
Business  &  Industry  Conmilttee.  .    ,^- 

T7.  Max  Mandel.  Board  ol  Directors.  Laredo 

Chamber  of  Commerce^  ™r«Mora  La- 

18.  Renato  ZapaU,  Board  of  Directors,  ia 
redo  Cliamber  of  (Commerce.  ^^ 

19.  Colonel     Harold    P.     Knowles.     Com- 
mander. Laredo  APB.  _   „  ,  w*   17.^1, 

20.  Lt.  colonel  William  P.  Volght,  Execu- 
tive Officer,  Laredo  APB. 

Department  or  the  An  Force. 
Headquarters  MnJTARY  Airlift 
CtoMMANO.  Scott  Air  Force  Base, 

^■'  Febrwory  24,  1969. 

subject:  use  of  ^'fy^'S^'Z^^T'^ 
Affairs  purposes.  RCS:  DD-PA(M)S9l. 

To-   Secretary  of  tiie  Air  Force   (SAPOIC). 

Washington.  D.C.  20330. 

The  attached  report  of  «««-),<««  ^^^ij 
news  media  representative,  and  ri^  lexers 
is  submitted  in  compliance  with  APR  190-13. 
(3oL.  Jack  L.  Giannini, 

Director  of  Information 

(For  the  (Commander) 
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MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COI»MAN[>-USE  OF  MILITARY  CARRIERS  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PURPOSES  (RCS:  DO-PA(M)591) 


D«<M 


EvalMtion  ol  public  tffiirs  objectives 


Point  ol  origin  and  dtstination 


Type  ol  aircraft       Name  and  position 


Clippings,  TOY 
orders 


Jan.  16. 


Coverage  ol  reforger,  crested  cap  training    Holloman  AFB,  N.  Max.,  Spangdahlem  AB, 
exercise.  Germany. 


C-Ul. 


Mr.  Karl  R.  Edgerton,  military  editor,  Sun    Atch  1. 

Telegram,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
Mr.  Reginos  P.  Sellas,  photosrapher,  Sun 

Telegram,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
Mr.    Fred    Bauman,    pliotographer,   Press 

Enterprise,  Riverside,  Calif. 


1133ND  USAP  VXKLD  Extension 
Sqt;adkon,  IIOOth  Air  Bass 
Wing  (HQ  Comb),  Bollino  Air 
Force  Base,  D.C. 

January  14,  1969. 
Subject:  Invltat4on«l  Travel  Opders  No.  T- 

69-5. 
To:  Persons  concerned. 

1.  The  following-named  Individuals  are 
authorized  to  proceed  from  Holloman  Air 
Force  Base,  New  Mexico  to  Spangdahlem  Air 
Base,  Germany  by  military  air  on  a  space- 
available  basis  on/about  16  January  1969 
and  return  to  the  United  States.  Purpose  of 
travel  Is  to  provide  coverage  of  Reforger/ 
Crested  Cap  Training  Exercise.  Auth:  Confi- 
dential SecDef  (OASD/PA)  msg  9086N 
001447Z.  Jan.  69. 

-Char;^!.  Coombs,  free-lance  book  author, 
Lq6  AngeJes 

Ernest  Reshovsky,  PIX,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

Tony  Kent,  KPOL  Radio  and  Capitol  Cities 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  Los  Angeles 

Ray  Cullln,  Bureau  Chief.  NBC  Sacra- 
mento 

Dick  Black,  Cameraman,  NBC  Sacramento 

Ernest  St.  Germalne,  Soundman,  NBC  Sac- 
ramento 

Karl  R.  Edgerton,  Military  Editor,  San 
Bernardino  Sun  Telegram 

Reglnoe  P.  Sellas,  Photographer,  San  Ber- 
nardino Sun  Telegram 

Fred  Bauman,  Riverside  Press  Enterprise 


a.  Variations  in  Itinerary  are  authorized. 

3.  Immunizations  per  AFR  161-13  will 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  practicable  prior 
to  commencing  travel  and  may  be  obtained 
at  nearest  Armed  Services  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary. 

4.  While  traveling  by  aircraft,  a  total  of 
66  pounds  baggage,  including  excess,  Is  au- 
thorized. 

5.  Flight  waivers  will  be  properly  executed 
prior  to  flight. 

6.  Access  to  classified  Information  or  areas 
Is  not  authorized. 

7.  Travel  Is  authorized  under  provisions 
of  AFR  76-6  or  AFR  190-13  as  applicable, 
at  no  expense  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  Non- 
revenue  trafllc. 

Lt.  Col.  Arthur  S.  Ragbn, 
USAF,   Assistant   Chief,   Administrative 
Services. 

Department  or  the  Air  Force. 
Headquarters  Air  Force,  Sys- 
tems Command,  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  26, 1969. 
Subject:    Reporting    Non-Local    Travel    for 
Public   Affairs  Pxupoees    (RCS:     DD-PA 
(M)591). 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAPOICC), 
Washington  DC  20330. 
Non-local  travel  for  AFSC  activities  for  the 
month  of  February  1969  was  as  follows: 


a.  Aeronautical  Systems  Division.  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  A  group  of  38  Radio/ 
TV  and  Newspaper  men  was  airlifted  from 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  to  North  Amer- 
ican-Rockwell, Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Air  Force 
Western  Test  Range,  Vandenberg  AFB.  Calif.; 
and  Aerospace  Medical  Division,  Brooks  AFB, 
Texas,  and  returned  to  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio  by  an  AFLC  C-118  aircraft  for 
an  orientation  tour  of  facilities.  Approval 
was  received  from  this  Headquarters  and 
SAFOIPC. 

Harold  M.  Helfman, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Information, 

(For  the  Commander). 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters  Milttart  Airlift 
Command,  Scott  Air  Force 
Base,  III. 

March  19, 1969. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 

Affairs  Purposes,  RCS:  DD-PA(M)591. 

To:    Secretary  of  the  Air  Force    (SAFOIC), 

Washington  DC  20330. 

The  attached  report  of  non-local  airlift  of 

news  media  representatives  and  civic  leaders 

is  submitted  In  compliance  with  AFR  190-13. 

Lt.  Col.  Orlo  F.  Duker, 
USAF  Deputy  Director  of  Information, 

( For  the  Commander ) . 


MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND-USE  OF  MILITARY  CARRIERS  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PURPOSES  (RCS:  DD  PA(M)591) 


Dates 


Evaluation  of  public  affairs  objectives 


Point  ol  origin/destination 


Type  aircraft 


Name  and  position 


Clippings,  TOY 
orders 


Jan./Feb.  1969. 
Jan./Feb.  1969. 


Well  read  story,  and  picture  coverage  of    McGuire  AFB,  N.J./Nurnberg,  Germany C-Ul. William  W.  Smoak,  Walterboro  Press  and    Attachment  1. 

Refornr/Crested  Cap  Training  Exercise  Standard,  Walterboro,  S.C. 

Very  gwd  radio  and  TV  coverage  in  St    Forbes  AFB,  Kans./Nurnberg-Rhein  Main,    C-Ul Bob  Chase   newsman,  KSD-TV  St.  Louis,    Attachment  2. 

Louis  area  of  Relorger/Crested  Cap  Train-  Germany.                                                                                Robert  Shea,  newsman,  l<XO<  Radio,  St. 

:-.  r,.,,.;^  Louis,    Barry   Serann.    Charles    Bohm, 

ing  txerciae.  ^,^^^  Jameson,  newsmen,   KMOX-TV, 

St  Louis. 
Outstanding  feature  story  and  picture  cov-  L«rfy  F'e'J'.  reporter,  St.   Louis  Globe- 

erage  in  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Democrat 


Department  of  the  Am  Force, 
Headquarters  Militart  Airlift 
Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base. 

III. 

January  15,  1969. 

SPECIAL   ORDEB  T-a2T 

The  following  named  Individuals,  btwlness 
addresses  Indicated,  are  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed from  Forbes  AFB.  KS  66620  to  Nurem- 
btirg  and  Rheln  Main,  Germany,  by  military 
air  on  space  available  basis  on  or  about  2C 
Jan  69  and  return  to  the  US  on/about  4  Feb. 
69.  Purpose  of  travel  Is  to  provide  coverage  of 
Reforger /Crested  Cap  Field  Training  Exer- 
cise. Variations  in  Itinerary  are  authorized. 
Immunizations  per  APR  161-13  will  be  ac- 
complished as  soon  as  practicable  prior  to 
commencing  travel  and  may  be  obtained  at 
nearest  Armed  Services  Hospital  or  dispen- 
sary. While  traveling  by  acft,  a  total  of  66 
pounds  of  baggage.  Including  excess,  is  au- 
thorized. Travel  will  be  on  a  non-reimburs- 
able basis.  Access  to  classified  Information  Is 
not  authorized.  Authority:  AFR  190-13  and 
CSAW  Msg  SAFOIPC  101735Z  Jan  69. 

MR  BOB  CHA^.  KSD-TV,  1111  Olive  St, 
St  Louis.  MO  63101. 

MR  ROBERT  SHEA  (ROBERT  E.  SCHOEN- 


EBERG),  KXOK  Radio  1600  N.  Klngsblgh- 
way,  St  Louis,  MO  63101. 

MR  LARRY  FIELDS,  St  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, 710  N  12th  St,  St  Louis,  MO  63101. 

MR  BARRY  SERAPIN,  KMOX-TV.  1  S  Me- 
morial Drive,  St  Louis,  MO  63101. 

MR  CHARLES  BOHM,  KMOX-TV,  1  S  Me- 
morial Drive,  St  Louis,  MO  63101. 

MR  ELMER  JAMESON,  KMOX-TV,  1  S  Me- 
morial Drive,  St  Louis,  MO  63101. 
Jack  N.  Stovall, 
Col,  USAF,  Director  of  Administration 

(PV>r  the  Commander) . 


Department  or  the  Air  Force. 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command  Wricht-Patier- 
SON  An  Force  Base,  Ohio, 

March  21,  1969. 
Subject:   Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Purposes.    (RCS:    DD-PA (M) 
591). 
To:  OSAF  (SAFOI). 

1.  Reference  para  6d,  AFR  190-13. 

2.  The  Ground  Electronics  Enlneerlng  In- 
stallation Agency  hosted  a  group  of  ccm- 
munlty  leaders  from  the  Rome-Utlca,  New 
York  area  on  a  trip  to  the  Air  Force  Eastern 


Test  Range  and  the  Air  Force  Special  Op- 
erations Force,  Eglin  AFB,  Florida.  The  fol- 
lowing Information  Is  reported: 

a.  Names,  affiliations,  and  positions  of  per- 
sons transported  (see  atch  #1). 

b.  Points  of  origin  and  destination  (date 
and  place) : 

4  March  1969,  1030,  Departed  Grlfflss  AFB, 
N.Y.;   1546,  Arrived  Patrick  AFB,  Fla. 

5  March  1969,  1700.  Departed  Patrick  AFB. 
Fla.;  1710.  Arrived  Hurlburt  AFB.  Fla. 

6  March  1969,  1630,  Departed  Hurlburt 
AFB,  Fla.;  2130,  Arrived  Grlfflss  AFB,  NY. 

c.  Mode  of  transportation:  C-131  aircraft. 

d.  Public  Affairs  Purpose  Accomplished: 
This  trip  provided  the  municipal  government 
officials  and  other  community  leaders  with 
a  comprehensive  Indoctrination  In  the  value 
of  GEEIA  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  na- 
tion's space  program.  It  demonstrated  the 
AFLC  and  GEEIA  effort  In  supporting  mis- 
sile laimches  and  tactical  warfare  effort.  Fur- 
ther, it  encouraged  these  community  lead- 
ers In  the  permanence  and  future  of  GEEIA 
and  GrlfBss  AFB. 

Col.  Dean  E.  Hess, 
USAF,  Director,  Office  of  Information 

(For  the  Conunander) . 
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Department  of  the  Ant  Force, 
Headquarters  Ground  Elec- 
tronics Engineering  Installa- 
tion Agency  (AFLC),  Oriffiss 
Air  Force  Base,  N.Y., 

February  18,  1969. 

SPECIAL    ORDER    TA-310 

Each  of  the  following  personnel,  residence 
indicated,  Is  Invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  proceed  on  or  about  4  Mar  1969 
from  Rome,  NY  to  Patrick  AFB,  FL  and  Eglln 
AFB  FL  for  approximately  3  days  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  orientation  visit  and,  upon 
completion,  return  to  Rome,  NY.  Travel  by 
military  aircraft  authorized.  No  per  diem  au- 
thorized. 

Name  and  residence 

Mr.  Domlnlck  Assaro,  629  Pleasant  St, 
Utlca,  NY.  „ 

Mr.    Curry   Bartlett,    4   Ballantyne    Brae. 

Utlca,  NY.  — ^-_ 

Mr.  Richard  Baynes,  906  N.  Madison  St, 

Rome,  NY.  _     ^ 

Mr.   Robert  Bldwell,   8243  Phillips  Road, 

Rome,  NY.  „      . 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Bogar,  26  Smlthport  Road, 

Utlca.  NY. 


Mr.  C.  A.'  Christopher,  60  Woodberry  Road, 
New  Hartford,  NY. 

Mr.  Gerald  Commerford,  403  W.  Sycamore 
St.  Rome.  NY. 

Mr.  Harry  Daniels,  83  New  Hartford  St,  New 
York  Mills,  NY. 

Mr.  William  Fllnchbaugh,  804  Amherst 
Drive,  Rome,  NY. 

Mr.  Charles  George,  42  Lynacres  Boulevard. 
FayettevlUe,  NY. 

Mr.  Emlyn  Griffin,  Golf  Course  Road.  Rome, 

NY. 

Mr.  Alfred  P.  Johnson,  509  Turin  St,  Rome, 

NY.  „  . 

Mr.  Elddon  Jones,  143  Eastwood  Ave.  Utlca, 

NY. 
Mr.    Jack    Kennelty,    23    Clarion    Drive. 

Whltesboro,  NY. 

Mr.  Walter  Lowerre,  7778  Turin  Road, 
Rome,  NY. 

Mr.  Robert  Morris,  1413  N.  George  St, 
Rome,  NY.  _     ^ 

Mr.  Theodore  Robak,  9  Gilbert  Road, 
Whltesboro,  NY.  ,    ^    o* 

Mr.  William  Rundle,  1509  Bedford  St, 
Rome,  NY. 

Mr.  Andrew  Ryan,  906  Pranklyn  St,  Rome. 

NY. 


Mr.  Russell  Stephenson,  17  Hoffman  Road, 
New  Hartford,  NY. 
Mr.  Frank  Tomaino,  783  Mary  St,  Utlca. 

NY. 
Mr.  Fritz  S.  Updike,  710  Turin  Road,  Rome. 

NY. 
Mr.  William  A.  Valentine,  916  W.  Thomas 

St,  Rome,  NY. 

Ivan  T.  Yost. 
Chief  of  AdminUtration 

(VOT  the  Commander) . 

DEPARTMENT      OF     THE     AlR     FORCE, 

Headquarters    Air    Universtty, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.. 

March  26, 1969. 

Subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 

Affairs  Purposes,  RCS:   DD-PA(M)    591. 

To:   Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOICC). 

Washington,  D.C.  20330. 

Attached   report   Identifies   Mr.   Philip   C. 

Kldd    Jr.,  airlifted  in  conjunction  with   a 

scheduled  AFROTC  public  affairs  tour.  This 

trip  was  approved  by  your  office  7  February 

1969. 

Col.  M.  A.  Roth, 
USAF,  Director,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Name 


Position 


Type  aircraft    Date 


Points  of  origin/destination 


Purpose 


r~i     7^,  T~oo  F»hM-lB1969  Tin:(er    AFB,    Okia /Dobbins   AFB,   Ga., 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Kidd,  Jr President,  First  National  Bank  of  Norman.    T-29 Feb.13  15,1969 «'n.«^  ^^^  ..^  ^^^  ^^^ 


Community  relations. 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Headquarters  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, Langley  Air  Force  Base, 

^*"  April  18.1969. 

Subject:    Report    of   Non-Ix>cal    Airlift    for 
Public    Affairs    Purposes,     RCS:     DI>-fa 

To-  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOIC). 

In  accordance  with  AFR  190-13,  the  at- 
tached   report   on    public    affairs    airlift    Is 

submitted.  

Richard  M.  Mansfield. 
Deputy  Director  of  Information, 

(For  the  Commander » . 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Headquarters,  64th  Tactical 
Airlift  Wing  (TAC)  Sew  art  Air 
Force  Base,  Tenn., 

April  11,  1969. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 

Affairs  Purposes,  RCS:  DD-PA(M)  591. 
To:  TAC  (OIC). 
1.  February,  1969. 

2  The  purpose  of  this  airlift  was  to  ac- 
quaint the  participants  first  with  the  C-130 
airlift  operations  at  Sewart  AFB  and  secondly 
with  the  Sea  Survival  School  and  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, Florida.  The  trip  also  was  an  oppor- 
tunlty  to  meet  and  mix  with  area  civic 
leaders  so  vital  to  the  base  community  rela- 
tlons  program.  These  public  affairs  airlifts 
over  the  years  have  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  our  community  rela- 
tions program.  In  terms  of  accomplUhed  ob- 
jectives   this    trip    has    to    be    classified    a 

3  Sewart  AFB,  Tenn.:  Homestead  AFB. 
Florida  and  RON:  Patrick  AFB,  Florida  and 
RON;  return  Sevrort  AFB.  Tenn. 

4.  C-130E  Hercules  of  the  6l8t  Tactical  Air- 
lift Squadron.  ^.  . 

5.  Invitational  orders  from  the  participants 
are  attached. 

1st  Lt.  Harmon  T.  Lynn. 
VSAF.  Information  Officer 


Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Headquarters,  314th  Combat 
Support  Group  (TAC).  Sewart 
Air  Force  Base,  Tenn.. 

March  7,  1969. 

special  order  T-558 

The  following  personnel  are  Invited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  proceed  on  or 
about  9  March  1969  from  Sewart  AFB,  Tenn. 
to  Miami,  Florida  to  tour  the  Sea  Survival 
School  and  to  Cocoa  Beach,  Florida  to  tour 
Cape  Kennedy  and  upon  completion  return 
to  Stewart  AFB,  Tenn.  Travel  by  military  air- 
craft authorized.  Travel  at  no  expense  to  the 
Government.  Security  clearances  not  re- 
quired. Authority:  AFRs  190-13.  76-6,  Ltr 
SAF  (OIC) ,  10  Feb  69  and  Ltr  TAC  (OIC) , 
13  Feb  69.  _    . 

Baldrldge,  Thomas  E.,  Pres.  Sports  Indus- 
tries, Nashville,  Tenn. 

Barton,  Donald,  Asst  Chief  of  Police,  Nash- 
ville- »,    w  .„. 

Berry    Prank  A.  Jr.,  Attorney,  Nashville. 

Carson.  T.  A.,  Mgr,  American  Electric  Co., 
Murfreesboro.  „.„...     » 

Davis,  W.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  Pres.  Davis  Cabinet 
Co..  Nashville. 

Douglas,  William  R.  MaJ.  Gen.,  Asst  Adju- 
tant General,  Tennessee,  Nashville. 

Durham,  Al,  Pres.  Rutherford  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Murfreesboro. 

Earls,  Arthur  C,  Pres.  Tenn.  Lumber  Co., 
Nashville.  _    ^ 

Favler,  Jack,  Mgr,  Sliver  Wings  Restaurant. 

Nashville.  „     ^ 

Force.  William  W.,  Vlce-Chan..  Vander- 
bllt  University,  Nashville.  „      „    ». 

Griffin,  Patrick,  Kelth-Slmmons  Co.,  Nash- 
ville. ,       „  „ . 

Gunnels,  Durwood  P.,  Mgr,  Sears,  Nash- 
ville 

Harvey,  Frank  W.,  Sr.  Vlce-Pres.  Cain- 
Sloan  Co.,  Nashville. 

Hawkins,  Charles  W.,  Exec.  Director,  Urban 
Renewal,  Nashville. 

Heln,  Harrison  P..  Comptroller,  Ford 
Glass,  Nashville 


Ivle  Joe.  Physician,  Nashville. 

Leonard,  Charles,  Mgr,  Alton  Box  Board 
Co.,  Murfreesboro. 

Lusky.  Monnle  P.,  Exec.  V/Pres.  Francis  « 
Lusky.  Nashville. 

McCoy.  Frank  T.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Hardl/Gardens  Inc.,  Nashville. 

Nipper   Walter.  Nashville  Sporting  Goods. 

Osborne.  Thomas  D.,  Mgr,  Greer  Stop  Nut 
Co.,  Smyrna.  ^,     „ 

Owen,  Ralph  Sr.,  Pres.  Equitable  Securi- 
ties, Nashville.  „„.—,    „  j,« 

Ferryman,  Tom,  Owner,  WMTS  Radio, 
Murfreesboro. 

Pllkerton,     Ken.     Mgr,     Western     Auto. 

Smyrna.  ,,™«tt 

Plttard,   Homer,   Dept  Education,   MTSU. 

Murfreesboro.  ^     ^   .    »     o„,*. 

Schklar,  Leon,  Pres.  Standard  Auto  Parts. 

Murfreesboro.  ^^„. 

Shea,    Ed,    Director,    ASCAP,   Nashville 
Sloan,  John,  Pres.  Cain-Sloan,  Nashville. 
Smith,  Bill,  Plant   Mgr,  Cummlngs   Sign, 

Murfreesboro.  ^  _,    ^  .-. ,•-- 

Tucker,  Mason,  Editor,  Rutherford  Courier, 

Smyrna. 

Charles  A.  Smtthson, 

MSGT,  USAF. 
Assistant  Chief  of  Administration 

(¥^r  the  Commander) . 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Headquarters  Miutary  Airlut 
Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base. 

Subject^^'use  of  Military  CarTle«  for  Public 
Affairs  Purposes,  RCS:  I>D-PA(M)591. 

To-   Secretary  of  the  Air  Force    (SAFOIC), 
Washington.  DC.  20330. 
The  attached   report  of  non-local  alrUft 

of  news  media  representatives  and  civic  le^ 

ers   Is  submitted  in  compUance  with  AFK 

190-13.  

Jack  L.  Gianniot. 
Colonel,  USAF,  Director  of  Infor- 
mation. 

(For  the  Commander) . 


MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND-USE  OF  MILITARY  CARRIERS  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PURPOSES  (RCS:  DD-PA(M)591) 


Dates 


Evaluation  of  public  affairs  objectives  Point  of  origin/destination 


Type  aircraft  Name  and  position 


CliDDincs. 
TDYonlen 


March  1969. 


Well  read  story,  and  picture  coverage  of 
Focus  Retina  Training  Exercise. 


Norton  AFB,  Calif./Pope  AFB,  N.C.  (Pro- 
ceed on  exercise  via  invitational  orders 
of  STRICOM). 


C-141. 


Karl  R.  Edgerton,  Military  editor.  Sun  Tel*-    AttKlimentl. 
gram,  San  Bernardino,  Cali! 
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December  -4,  1969 


Dbfaktmsmt  or  thx  Aib  Foicx, 
HXADQT7A*mS  63d  Militabt  An- 
LUT  WINO  (MAO) ,  NOITOW  Am- 
UFT    BABM,    CaUF. 

March  e.  1969. 
The  following  dvlllAns  are  authorized  to 
proceed  on  or  about  9  Mar  1969  by  military 
aircraft  from  Norton  AFB,  Calif  to  Pope 
AFB,  NC.  Purpose  of  the  trip  Is  to  provide 
media  coverage  of  Focus  Retina.  Airlift  to 
Pope  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  overall  de- 


ployment with  emphasis  on  aircraft  poal- 
tlonlnc.  Authority:  MAC  (MAFOIP)  P 
061917Z  Mar  69. 

Charles  I  Coombs,  Free  Lance  Author, 
10266  Kllrenney  Ave,  Loe  Angeles,  CA  90064. 

Karl  R  Edgerton,  The  Sun  Telegram,  399 
North  "D"  St,  Stm  Bernardino,  CA  93401, 
25931  20th  St,  San  Bernardino,  CA. 

B.  W.  DCCI.ARK, 

Chief  of  Administration  DiviHon 

(For  the  Commander) . 


OKPtxntMxn  or  thx  An  Foaci, 
HsaDQUAims  An  TaAiNiMO 
Command,  Randolph  An  Foacs 
Basi,  Tkx. 

March  S,  1969. 
Subject:    Report   on   Nonlocal   Travel   and 
Transportation  for  P'jbllc  Affairs  Pur- 
poses (RCS:  DD-PA(M)691). 
To:   Secretary  of  the  Air  Force   (SAFOIC), 
Washington,  D.C.  20300. 
In  compliance  with  AFR  190-13,  subject 
report  for  the  month  of  February  1969  is 
attached. 

Col.  William  J.  Beck, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander) . 


REPORT  ON  NONLOCAL  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PURPOSES,  RCS:  DD-PA(M)591,  HEADQUARTERS  AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND,  FEB.  1-28,  1969 


Data 


Names  and  positions 


Points  of  origin  and  destination 


Type  aircraft 


Purpose 


Feb.  23-25 See  attached  list  (TAB  A) R««  A«  Tex    to  PatrieK  AFB,  Fla,  and  Keesler   C-131 *»  L^'SS^rTet^hVi^^TelSSr  ^^^^ 


AFB,  Miss.,  and  return. 


City  c. ,  —  .,,^    ,.^-     ,. 

this  goodwill  and  acquainted  tour  participants  with  other  activ- 
ities of  the  Air  Force. 


Ottbst  List 
Reese  AFB,  Texas  to  Patrick  AFB,  Florida 
and  Keesler  AFB,  Mississippi  and  return,  23- 
as  Fetirtmry  1969. 

-  1.  W.-M.  BlackweU.  City  Manager,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 

2.  J.  T.  Alley,  Jr.,  PoUce  Chief,  Lubbock. 
Texas. 

3.  John  A.  Logan,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Lubbock  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

4.  Dick  Moseley,  Assistant  Manager,  Lub- 
bock Chambers  of  Commerce. 

5.  Rev.  O.  A.  McBrayer,  President,  Minis- 
terial Alliance,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

6.  Dr.  C.  L.  Kay,  Vice  President,  Lubbock 
Christian  College,  Lubl>ock,  Texas. 

7.  L.    E.    Davis,    Davls-Colson    Insurance, 
Lubbock,  Texas. 

8.  O.  W.  English,  M.D.,  Physician,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 


9.  W.  D.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Rogers  Enterprises. 
Lubbock,  Texas. 

10.  Eugene  Brown,  D.O..  Osteopath,  Lub- 
bock   Tcxftfl 

11.'  W.   G.   McMillan,  Jr.,  McMillan  Con- 
struction Company,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

12.  Carl  Stlllman,  South  Plains  Wholesale 
Company,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

13.  James     Cranberry,     D.D.S.,     Lubbock, 
Texas. 

14.  J.    T.   Talklngton,   Owner,   Margaret's 
Dress  Shop. 

15.  E.    H.    PhlUlpiB.    Vice    President,    Bell 
Dairy  Company,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

16.  Alex  Miller,  Miller-Howard  Office  Sup- 
ply, Lubbock,  Texas. 

17.  Chester   Banks,   Owner,  Varsity  Book 
Store,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

18.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hart,  Hart  Animal  Hospital. 
Lubbock,  Texas. 


19.  Charles    Waters,    Attorney,    Lubbock, 
Texas. 

20.  Charles     Watson,     Managing     Editor, 
Avalanche-Joumal,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

Department  op  the  Am  Foxce, 
Hbadquabtess  An  Univessitt, 
Maxwell  An  Force  Babe,  Ala. 

May  20.  1969. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 
Affairs  Purposes,  RCS:   DD-PA(M)    591. 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOICC), 
Washington,  D.C.  20330. 
Attached  report  identifies  Colonel  William 
Bowers,   airlifted  in   conjunction  with   the 
Arnold    Air    Society/Angel    Flight    National 
Conclave.  This  trip  was  approved  by  your 
office  on  28  January  1969. 

LiNWOOD  P.  Smith, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Position 


Type 

aircraft       Date 


Points  of  origin/destination  Purpose 


CoL  William  Bowers MiliUrycoordinator,  University  of  Nebraska.  C-118 Mar.  30-Apr.  3, 1969 Otfutt  AFB  to  New  Orleans,  La..  Community  relations. 


Department  op  the  An  Force, 
Headquarters  An  Force  Ac- 
counting and  Finance  Center, 

Denver,  Colo.,  May  13,  1969. 
Subject:  Public  Affairs  AirUft. 
To:  SAPOIC. 

1.  Of  the  eight  guests  who  traveled  to  El- 
lington AFB  on  17  March,  the  following  in- 
formation may  clarify  the  status  of  foiu-  of 
them:  Mr.  Walter  Englert,  Lt.  Col.  USAF 
(Ret.);  Mr.  Barry  Trader,  Captain,  APRes.; 
Mr.  Noel  Bullock.  CPO,  UNS  (Ret);  and  Mr. 
Chester  Ted  Beattle.  Major.  USAF  (Ret) . 

2.  The  aircraft,  scheduled  to  carry  USAF 
military  and  civilian  personnel  on  valid 
orders,  had  additional  space  available  even 
after  the  above-named  personnel  were  con- 
sidered. Four  additional  persons  were  mani- 
fested, all  of  whom  qualified  for  transporta- 
tion xmder  the  provisions  of  AFR  190-13. 
These  men  and  their  affiliations  were : 

Mr.  Roy  Haug,  Denver  AFA  Chapter  Presi- 
dent and  Defense  Communications  Manager, 
Mountain  States  Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  Dan  Partner,  Idllltary  Editor,  The  Den- 
ver Post. 

Mr.  Bill  Hlnkley,  Member,  International 
Aerospace  Education  Federation  and  former 
Superintendent,  Aurora  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Larry  Smith,  Boulder  AFA  Chapter 
President,  and  newspaper  representative, 
Boulder  Dally  Camera. 

3.  Our  error  was  one  of  not  requesting 


clearance  for  these  last  four  men  through 
OASD/PA  and  SAFOIP  under  paragraphs 
3b(2)  (a)  and  (c)  of  AFR  190-13. 

4.  The  use  of  this  airlift,  although  not 
authorized  in  advance  through  OASD/PA, 
further  cemented  the  fine  public  and  com- 
munity relations  support  of  an  influential 
segment  of  the  local  press,  radio,  TV  and 
civilian  leaders  in  the  community.  Exception- 
ally good  coverage  of  the  five  Outstanding 
Airmen  of  the  Year  from  Colorado  resulted 
from  this  trip.  Additionally,  many  Inches  and 
minutes  of  publicity  on  the  speeches  of  Sec- 
retary Seamans,  General  McConnell,  the 
Apollo  astronauts  and  many  other  facets  of 
the  Air  Force,  were  produced  as  a  result  of 
this  airlift. 

Theodore  J.  Stell, 
Acting  Director,  Directorate  of  in- 
formation 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Department  op  the  An  Force, 
Headquarters  An  Force  Sts- 
tems  Command,  Andrews  An 
Force  Base,  Washington,   D.C. 

May  23,  1969. 
Subject:    Reporting    Non-Local    Travel    for 
Public  Affairs  Purposes    (RCS:   DD-PA 
(M)591). 
To:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOICC), 
Washington,  D.C.  20330. 


Non-local  travel  for  AFSC  activities  for  the 
month  of  April  1969  was  as  follows: 

a.  Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  A  group  of  47  members 
of  the  Presidents  Club  of  Dayton  was  air- 
lifted from  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  to 
North  American-Rockwell  Aeroepace  Divis- 
ion, Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Klrtland  AFB,  New 
Mexico,  Brooks  AFB,  Tex.,  and  returned  to 
Wrlght-Paterson  AFB,  Ohio,  by  an  AFLC 
C-118  aircraft  for  an  orientation  tour  of  fa- 
culties. 

Harold  M.  Helpman, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Information, 

(For  the  Commander) 

Department  or  the  An  Force, 
Headquarters  An  Force  Sys- 
tems Command,  Andrews  An 
Force  Base,  Washington,  D.C. 

April  25.  1969. 
Subject:    Reporting    Non-local    Travel    for 
Public  Affairs  Purposes    (RCS:    DD-PA 

(M)6ei). 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOICC), 
Washington,  D.C.  20330. 

Non-local  travel  for  AFSC  activities  for 
the  month  of  March  1969  was  as  follows: 

a.  Air  Force  Special  Weapons  Center,  Klrt- 
land AFB,  New  Mexico.  A  group  of  16  Radio/ 
TV  and  Newspaper  men  was  airlifted  from 
BUrUand  AFB,  New  Mexico,  to  SAMSO,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif.;  Ed- 


Decemher  Ut  1969 
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«ad.  AFB,  CaUf.;  NeUl.  AFB,  Nevada,  and 
JStunwd  to  Klrtland  AFB,  New  Mexlco^y  a 
£S2^  ATB  0-118  aircraft  for  an  orlen- 
tatlon  tour  of  faclllUes.  Approval  was  r^ 
oelved  by  thU  headquarters  and  8AFOIPO. 

Harold  M.  Hbjtman, 
Deputy  Director.  Offlryi  of  Information 
x/cp»»y  ^^^  ^^  cJommander) 


Dbpabtmxmt  of  th«  An  Force, 
Headquabtos  An  Tkawino 
Command,  Randolph  An  Force 

Babe.  Tex. 

Aprtl  1.  1969. 

Subject:  Report  on  Nonlocal  Travel  and 
Transportation  for  PubUc  Affairs  Pur- 
poses (HOS:  DI>-PA(M)6ei). 


Ito:   Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOIC), 
Washington,  D.C.  20330. 
In  o(»npUance  with  AFR  190-18,  subject 
report  for  the  month  of  March  1969  la  at- 
tached. 

CoL.  WnxiAM  J.  Beck, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Information. 

(For  the  Commander) . 


,„„.,  ..  ...LOCH  mva  ...  T««mu...H  «.  ™.,o  ..«»  »,^es  <«s.  ^h<.^»  «^^«^  "'  ""■'"'  '°'""°- "-  -"■  "" 


Names  and  positions 


Points  of  origin  and  destination 


Type  of 
abtraft 


Purpose 


Mar. 


.14-15,1969 See  att«*ed  list. 


Randolph  AFB,  Tex.,  to  Wrteht  Patterson  AFB,    C-131. 
Ohio,  via  Ellington  AFB,  Tex.,  and  the  na»al 
air  sUtlon,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  return  by  the 
same  route  to  Randolph  AFB,  Tex. 


The  tour  partidpsirts  are  prominent  members  of  the 
civNian  bar  throughout  the  SUte  of  Texas  as  well  as 
the  senior  staff  ludge  advocates  of  various  Texas 
miliUry  iniUllations.  The  group  toured  the  Air  Force 
Museum  at  Wright  Patterson  AFB  to  become  more 
lamiliar  wM  the  Air  Force's  history  and  mission. 


'  ^      ,^„.„         Harvey    O    Paine,   Private   Practice,   San         Captain  Donald  L.  Oarver,  US  Navy,  Corpus 

PARTICffANTS,    STATE    BAR    OP    TEXAS    TOUR    TO  ^"Tf^.^^'  '  ChrlBti,  TCXaS. 

WRIGHT  PATTERSON  An  FORCE  BASE,  OHIO,     AntonlaTexas          ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^          ^^j^^^j  jj^^^^^  Husband,  us  Anny  Ret. 
March  14-15,  1969                                                 Teins                         '                                                      *"*  Antonio.  Texas. 
Ftord    W.    Hall,    Private    Practice.    Dallas.         j^^  Freeman,  Private  Practice,  Houston,  

""Tl.    Storey,    Private    Practice.    Dallas.     "^^^  a^^j^p.  private  Practice,  Hous-  ""^^^^^  ^n;S  JS^r^ 

"^  mkk    W.    Elliott,    Jr.,    Private    Practice.     *°°;^^   cowlee.  Private  Practice,  Dallas,  sco^lTp^ce  Base,  III..  May  21,  1969. 

Austin,  Texas.  ,.__*.«»    tviiim      Texas.  ^  „  subiect-  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 

John    C.    Ford.    Private   Practice.    DaUas,         ^    ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^  Practice.  Dallas.     ^"''Jjtfflirs  PuS>c»e8,  RCS:  DD-PA(M)591. 

%^UP   Wilson.   Private   Practice.   DaUas.  ^''g^,,,  q.  condos.  Private  Practice,  Dallas,  '''>-  ^^^^' ^^.  ^.o^'"^   '^^''''' 

^^^^bert  M.  Martin,  Private  Practice,  Dallas,  Texas^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  .erm^^rrSr'e^fatlvr^rcUicTi^eS 

'^"'-  ^   =  no,    Tr    Private  Practice   Hous-  cate.  Headquarters  Air  Training  Command,  g^^mltted  in  compUance  wltii  AFR  190-13. 

Ted  E.  BaUey.  Jr.,  Private  Practice,  uou  ^^^^^^^  ^FB,  Texas.              „,  ,  ,  ^        . .  2d  Lt.  Edward  J.  Bash,  Jr., 

ton,  Texas.                                     r»oiio.   T»x<ut  Colonel  Arnold  C.  Castle,  Staff  Judge  Ad-  KrtwMve  OMcer 

Houston,  Texas.  ^ 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND,  USE  OF  MILITARY  CARRIERS  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PURPOSES  (RCS:  DO-PA(M)591) 

Clip^ngs/TOY 

Evaluat^n  of  publ.  affairs  objectives  P.Hnt  of  origin/destin.t.n  Type  of  ain:raft       Name  and  posit.n o^ 

• ^                                          ,„  „  ,..  .^    „  ,„  III                   r  111                      Francis   A.    Burnham,   writer,   American  Attachment  1. 

A„,  n  lofio             Received  orientation  and  briefing  of  MAC'S  Norton  AFB,  CaHf./Scott  AFB,  III C-l«l Liation  Publications,  Palos  Verdes,  Cal.f.  ^_.       ., 

ZTZ ^B^'^t^'i^'^^'^-  Charleston  AFB,  S.C./D0bbins  AFB.  Oa C-Ul See  attached  list -^-    ■ 

Apr.  13,  IW '^s     '^  _rirri.l..                                                                                       «  ,  ,    ,.  e«                      c>a>ti>rJiDd   st                     Attacnmeni  3. 

^•^""■"SifS''""*"  SB,li'^^^,"»„ort«.t.t.onv,„t  wmo  (MAO).  SCOT,  «»  P0«» 

LOT  wnra  (MAC) ,  LocUieM  0-6  anemu;  pUnt.  Travel  B«««.  I"  ■  ,,, 

S^r.ss.'Si'io-srA^'S.  f^'^SBT^Bi""-"'  s'^?pr.^.-£5H"°," 
»~r.;r5.s.S' A-oiir;  :w==^H^v£?' rr-^S-  s^^^i? ■-."« -« -»s: 

MiTstaflOfflcers,  receive  briefings  and  orl-     J«»  ^^^  ^J  c  L  ofehCT  J  Heywaxd      tlon  visits  and  briefings,  and  upon  oomple- 

Ss.sf';.'^.sk,r..°^ns  ^•f?i?l°-rri£""^-  ^rs,r«^s.^"s;^iui..°^i 
S-rsd?.rr»^:ru":  f^s.^7Ii^rsS  z,Tis.-^'^r^^^'^r^^p 

3^^?x-?js-4si!:^  ^^ri^f^^:stsn:^ii^:  Si-=.nrss,!'^«^ 

Seiic^  Aviation  ^bUcations.  9301   Wll-      John  H.Pratt.  69,  SubJ :  "PubUc  Affairs  Airlift,  Ltir.  SAFOIC. 

TON  An  FORCE  BASE.  8.^^  ^^  ^^^^         ^^^^^-^^  ^  ^         Jake  Beard.  ^-^^^  ^^  j  ^,^  p^uoe  Dept.,  BeUe- 

The  foUowlng  named  individuals  are  in-  °^^^- ^Sf  A^i^nistrltion  vUle,Ill.  o*    ^,^n.  ni 

vlted  by  the  Secretary  of  «»«  ^Ir  Por<^  to  "^^^^j^the  Commander) .  John  A.  Hunt,  9  N.  High  St..  BeUevUle.  m. 

proceed  on  or   about    15   Aprtl    1969   irom  v 
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J    Bay  Donlon.  IS  E.  Washington.  BeUe-  Jack  R.  Wall.  106  W.  "A"  St.  BellevUle.  m. 

vine  111  James  B.  Moeller,  Southwestern  Bell  Tel. 

h"  Thomas   Dunck,    100   E.    Washington.  C3o..  BeUevlUe.  ni. 

BellevllUunT  I^«>  C.  Goewert,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

B   L.  Han  tie.  1060  West  Boulevard.  Belle-  Belleville.  Dl. 

vine  ni  ^**~«  Dobson,  411  8.  19th  St.,  Belleville, 

John  L.   Weninghoff.   Chamber  of  Com-  ni.                         «_  ^  _.       ~,  ^    ^  n.^n. 

mewTBellevlUe.  HI.  Sidney  Katz.  536  Garden  Blvd.  Belleville. 

Lester  F.  Baum.  13  Westgate.  Belleville,  ni.  ni.                               .„_..„           n-n- 

Leslie  Schrader.  22  N.  Ilimols  St..  Belleville,  Sheriff  Dan  Coetello,  Court  House,  BeUe- 

jij  vine,  m. 


ni 


Francis  J.  Goley,  Court  House,  Belleville. 
1. 

Wiliam  Badgley,  First  National  Bank,  Belle- 
viUe.  ni. 
Jifayor  Thomas  Klnsella.  Swansea,  III. 
Vic  Geolat,  City  Hall,  BellevlUe,  111. 
Lt.  Ool.  Hbnrt  W.  Cherrinoton. 

Chief  of  Administration 

(For  the  Commander) . 


MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND.  USE  OF  MILITARY  CARRIERS  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PURPOSES  (RCS:  DD-PA(M)591) 


Evaluation  of  public  affairs  obiectfves 


Point  of  origin/destination 


Typ«  of  aircraft        Name  and  position 


Clippings.  TOY 
orders 


_     .    _,         ...         J  K,i.fi„»  »i  uar-.    Nnrtnn  AFH  rjlif /ScoM  AFB  III  C-Ml    Francis    A.    Burnfiam,    writer.    American    Attachment! 

Apf.  13.1969 Raceived  orientation  and  briefing  of  MAC  s    Norton  AFB,  Calif./icon  flm.  in ......«*  »i  ^^.^^^^    Publications,    Palos    Verdes, 

mission  lor  national  publication.  ^^,11 

Apr  15  1969  C-5  orienUtion.  To  further  base-community    Charleston  AFB.  S.C./Dobbins  AFB.  Ga....  C-141 SeeattKhed  list Attachment2. 

Apr  17-19  1969         To'lurK  civic  leaders'  understanding  of   Scott  AFB    in./Colorado   Springs.  Cok../   C-54. See  attKhed  list Attachment  3. 

•^            ■                    MAC  and  the  Air  Force.  Laughim  AFB,  Tex.           ^ 

DEPARTMENT   or   THR   Ai.   FoRCR.  B.  I.  Hautle.  1050  West  Boulevard.  BeUe-     ^Mr.  Mlchae^^^Bova.  Member.  Advertising 

STd^S^^^NTn;  ""johnL.^  7^'T°°-  '''^'^"  °'  '^""'     teJS'  ""^  ^"°°"^«^""'  ^'^'"^^'^  ^^*- 

FoRCR  BASR.  CAijr.                     ^  ^^^^  ""ll^er  R^Baum^^ia  Weetgate.  Belleville.  IL.         Mr.'  William  Daniel.  Member.  Daniel  Elec- 

j  ,^*,^^„ttnn  TTiPriin.  L«slie  Schrader  22  N.  Illinois  St..  Belleville,     trie  Company. 

The.<oUowlng  named  Information  media  Leslie  »cnraaer.-4.d «.  nuuuu.                                  ^    ^t^j^  poster.   Member.  Union  Sales 

r  ors  -- r?~H  ;=--»• «'  »• ""  -  ■^"•"""  ■-«,.  ^ .  «.«„„..  «.„.,.  »...,„ 

tlon.  Travel  is  prlmartlym  me  inter^^^^^  Sidney  Katz.  526  Garden  Blvd..  Belleville,     AFB.                                                          ^     ^    , 

tbe  Department  of  Defense.  Travel  autnor  oiauey  n.»u                                                                ^^  B&nyl  Denny.  Member,  South  Central 

ized  on  this  order  f<^«  i,°*  ^^"^^^^^  Sheriff  Dan  Coetello.  Court  House.  Belle-      Company. 

toexpensesof  travel.  Authority.  ATO,  19^-13  »nenn  i^au                                                                   .Mr    Robert    Muckler.    Chamber    Manager. 

and    verbal    Instructions    from    Hq    MAC  ^lue^u.^^  ^                 ^^^  ^^^^^    Belleville.     Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(MAFOI).                                                            lac  IL                  '                                                                      Mr.  Arnold  Huju.  Member.  Home  Builder. 

Francis  ^^^'^'^^^Jjj    ^     Pona-au  lac  ^,jjj^    Badgley.    First    NaUonal    Bank,         Mr.  Claude  Prlchard,  Member.  Arvln  In- 

^rtter.  ^AmeVjcTn    Aviation    Publications,  ^enevine.  n.^                           ^^^^^    ^            '^^^^'pioyd  Epperson.  County  Commissioner 

9301  Wllshire  »!'*»••  ^'^j^Jy,^'  ^"^"-  \?^  Geolat.  City  HaU,  Bellevine.  IL.                     Mr.  Charles  E.  Scalf.  Member,  Chamber  of 

CHief  Of  ^«»-*"^-rro±rder1  "^^  ^'  '''''^oTu'sAF,                       "iTXard  H.  Fowler.  Col.,  APIles.  Bak- 

(For  the  commander) .  Administrate  DivUion               alar  AFB. 

(For  the  Commander) .             b.   940th  Military  Airlift  Group,  McClel- 

Dbpartmrnt   of   THE   AiR   FORCE.  Ian  AFB,  California. 

Headquart^     1400     Air    Base  Depahtment    of    the    Air    Force.                      (J)   Report  Month:  April  1969. 

Wing  (MAC).  Scott  Air  Force  heaikjuaeters    Air    Force    Re-                     (2)  Evaluation  of  the  public  affairs  objec- 

Base.  III.  serve.  Robins  Air  Force  Base,                 tjt,ej  accomplished:  Covered  Air  Force  Re- 

Xprtlz,  1969.  Q^                                                                    gpj^g  C-124  by-product  alrnft  as  result  of 

The   following   individuals,   civic   officials  ifoy  2«,i969.         aircrew  training  on  flight  from  McClellan 

and  community  leaders,  are  Invited  by  the  Rgpiy  to  attn  of  OFROIC                                      afB.  California  to  Tachlkawa  AFB,  Japan. 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  proceed  on  or  gujjject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public     produced  full-page  picture  spread  and  three 

about  17  April  1969  from  Scott  AFB^n.  to  Affairs  Purposes,  RCS:  DI>-PA(M)591           articles  on  this  phase  of  Air  Force  Reserve 

Ent  AFB.  CO.  and  Laughlln  AFB.  TX  for  ^^,  g^cretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SAFOIC)           activity.  Plans  to  extend  this  publicity  Into 

approximately  3  days,  for  Air  Force  orlenta-  ,j^^  foUowlng  report  is  submitted  in  ac-     ^  series  of  articles. 

Uon  visits  and  briefings,  and  upon  compie-  coj^^nce  with  AFR  190-13.  18  Oct.  1968:  (3)  point  of  origin  and  destination:  Me- 
llon return  to  Scott  AFB.  IL.  Travel  by  miU-  ^  ^3^^^  Tactical  Airlift  Wing,  Bakalar  ciellan  AFB,  California  to  Tachlkawa  AB. 
tary  aircraft  U  authorized.  Individuals  are  ^^^g  Indiana.  Japan  and  return  to  McClellan  AFB.  Call- 
not  cleared  for  access  to  classified  material  ^^^  Report  Month:  April  1969.                            fomia  (19-27  Apr  1969). 

during  this  period.  Travel  will  be  at  govt  ^j)  Evaluation  of  the  public  affairs  objec-          (4)    j^jQ^g  of   transportation  used:   C-124 

convenience.    Incidental    and   personal   ex-  ^.^^^    accomplished:    Tour    members    were     aircraft. 

penses  will  be  borne  by  the  travelers  and  briefed   on   the  Forward   Air   Control   mis-          (gj  Name,  position,  and  affiliation  of  per- 

travel  will  be  performed  at  no  expense  to  ^^^^   training  and  mission  aircraft.                      gons  transported:  Mr.  John  W.  Ternus.  pub- 

the  Government.  Travel  Is  necessary  in  tne  ^^^     p^„j    ^^    origin    and    destination:     usher  and   owner,  Carmichael    (California) 

public  service.  Authority:   Ltr,  tills  Hq,  28  Bakalar   AFB,.  Indiana,   to  Hurlbiu't  Field,     courier 

Feb  69.   Sub]:    "PubUe  Affairs   Airlift,  Ltr,  pioji^a,  and  return  to  Bakalar  AFB.  Indiana          -g>    Resume  of  trip,  clippings,  itinerary, 

SAFOIC.  7  Mar  69.  same  sub],  and  Ist  ind  ^n_iQ  ^pr.  1969).                                                     and  travel  orders  are  attached, 

thereto  by  Hq  MAC  (MAFOIC).  11  Mar  o».  ^^^  ^j^^  ^j  transportation  used:  C-119G                    George  W.  Franklin. 

and  APR  190-13.  aircraft.                                                                                                        Colonel,  USAF. 

Mayor  Edgar  Brockhahn.  O'Fallon.  IL.  ^g^  Name,  position,  and  affiliation  of  per-                       chief.  Office  of  Information, 

Mayor  Cleve  Weyenberg,  Lebanon,  IL.  ^^^j  transported:                                                                                       (For  the  Commander.) 

Eugene  H.  Brauer,  606  S.  Missouri,  Belle-  j^   ^^j  gt^m   Chairman.  Benzol  Company.                                         

""'i^o^  E.  Dye.  112  E.  Main  St..  Belleville.  ^^    ^^j^  ^oelz.  Member,  Voelz  Motors.         °^^^     ^^    "^J^U^^^^^ 

IL.                                                    ^     ,    „  „  Mr.  Austin  Miller.  Member,  Miller  Bowling             ?^^    r»^'       I^esT   Mc- 

Chief  Paul  J.  Kllncar.  PoUce  Dept..  BeHe-  ^^                                                                                   Airlift     Group     (AKIES),     MC- 

vllTe^.                                                            „  "IST-Murry  McKee.  Member.  McKee  Indus-                 Clellan  Air  Force  Base  Cai^. 

John  A.  Hunt,  9  N.  High  St.,  BeUevllle.  IL.  ^^es.                                                                                .^                                                     " 

J.  Ray  Donlon,  15  E.  Washington,  Belle-  Mr.    James    Dunn.    Member.    Carr-Dunn     ^                                   overseas  Travel  of  Mr. 

vine.  IL.  Construction  Company.                                                      inhn  w    T^raus 

H.   Thomas   Dunck,    100   E.   Washington,  Mr.  Wayne  Nyffeler,  Member,  Nyffeler  Ap-     ipops  , AraOff ) 

Belleville,  IL.  pUances. 
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1.  Reference  OSAF  Msg  R\01841Z  Apr  M. 
authorization  for  Carmichael  Courier  Pub- 
fisherMt  John  W.  Ternus  for  overseas 
travel"  A^eport  on  thU  mission  follows. 
'^2  The  Ictual  Itinerary  of  the  nilsslon  was 
sUKhtly  different  than  It  was  planned.  There 
WM  an  additional  stopover  at  Iwo  Jlma  due 
To  a  cargo  delivery  to  that  Uland.  The  actual 

'"SneS^aiO,  19  Apr  69.  MeCleUan  AFB, 

^"Arrived.   1630,   19    Apr  69.  McChord  AFB. 

^^Departed.  0800,  20  Apr  69.  McChord  AFB. 

^Arrived.    1910.    20    Apr    69.   Hlekam   AFB, 

"*^'arted.   1120.   21   Apr  69.  Hlekam  AFB. 

^*iJJ?lved.  1920,  22  Apr  69.  Wake  Island. 
Departed.  1125.  23  Apr  60.  Wake  Island 
Armed.  1755.  23  Apr  69.  Tachlkawa  AB. 
Departed,  0835,  25  Apr  69.  Tachlkawa  AB. 
Arrived.  1215.  25  Apr  69.  Iwo  Jlma. 
Departed.  1440.  26  Apr  69.  Iwo  Jlma 
Arrived.  0100.  26  Apr  69,  Wake  Wand. 
Departed.  1730.  26  Apr  69.  Wake  Island 
Arrived.    0540.    26    Apr    69.   Hlekam    AFB. 

"^I^pirted.  2140.  26  Apr  69.  Hlekam  AFB. 

" Tr^lved  1140.  27  Apr  69.  Travis  AFB.  Ca. 
oSlSd  1315.  27  Apr  69.  Travis  AFB  Ca. 
Arrived.  1345.  27  Apr  69.  McCleUan  AFB. 

3  Mr  Ternus  was  met  and  briefed  by  the 
local  lO's  at  McChord  AFB.  Wake  Island. 
A  S    and  Tachlkawa  AB.  Mr.  Ternus  was  very 

impressed  by  the  P'o^«^'°'^*V,t"^CNCO?§ 
to  him  by  Sgt.  James  Kennedy,  the  NCOIC 
of  the  AP  section  and  acting  lO  at  Wake 
Island  and  also  the  support  given  tohlm  at 
Tacmkawa  AB  by  the  OI  of  6100  SPTWg  He 
has  gathered  valuable  briefing  material  at 
these  bases  and  eventually  should  be  using 
many  of  them.  ..  _ 

4  Due  to  the  change  of  the  itinerary,  the 
unexpected  landing  at  Iwo  Jlma  was  a  de- 
lightful treat  for  Mr.  Ternus.  He  was  a 
nival  officer  during  WW  II  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  a  destroyer  during  the  Iwo  Jlma 
conflict.  ,     ._ 

5  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  personnel  sta- 
tioned there,  drove  Mr.  Ternus  and  the  re- 
serve crew  from  the  Japanese  Air  Base  to 
their  station  and  the  aircrew  had  a  few 
hours  of  very  interesting  rest,  observing  the 


Japanese  Shrines  and  American  MemorlaUc 
The  Comtoander  of  the  Japanese  base  who 
was  an  ex-Kamikaze  Pilot  and  hU  persoimel 
were  also  very  courteous  and  hospitable. 
They  took  their  time  and  chatted  with  the 
reserve  crew  and  Mr.  Ternus. 

6  Due  to  the  Carmichael  Courier  being  a 
weekly  issue.  Mr.  Ternus  has  not  finished 
the  complete  story  yet  and  he  Is  not  ex- 
pecting to  finish  them  untU  the  end  of 
next  month.  However  please  refer  to  the  en- 
closed clippings  which  were  already  printed. 

7  Mr  Ternus  indicated  he  was  very  im- 
pressed with  the  treatment  he  had  received 
by  the  AFRes  crew  and  by  the  local  lOs. 
LtCol  William  G.  Emmon  and  Ma]  John  J. 
Donahue,  the  aircraft  commanders  and  their 
crew  gave  outstanding  assistance  to  our 
guest  throughout  the  trip.  Some  m^bers 
of  the  crew  even  accompanied  Mr  Ternus 
during  the  crew's  rest  at  every  !«»«<«■ 

8  ThU  information  officer  feels  that  the 
mission  was  an  unqualified  succms.  It  left 
Tfavorable  Impression  on  Mr.  Ternus  as 
reflected  In  his  stories  and  hU  e°cl°«»<l  j*"*' 
of  appreciation  to  the  Group  Commander. 
During  these  days,  more  close  contact  with 
the  nlws  media  such  as  this  and  allowing 
them  to  become  a  part  of  the  various  nOs- 
slons  as  a  flrst  hand  witness,  would  certainly 
make  them  realize  that  the  US  Air  Force 
Tnd  AFItes  is  their  own  organization  and 
they  are  here  to  serve  the  public. 

Signed 

John  Y.  Karapinar, 

Capt,  AFRes. 
Information  Officer 
(For  the  Commander) . 


guage  made  his  presence  very  valuable  and 
congenial. 

Sincerely, 

JoKM  W.  Ternus. 

Publisher. 

Depaktmknt  of  the  Air  Force. 
Headquarters  Sixth  Air  Force 
rbsexte  Region  (AFRES). 
Hamilton  Am  Forob  Babr.  Calif. 

April  14,  1969. 
Mr  John  W.  Ternus,  the  publisher  of  Car- 
michael  Courier    (Carmichael).   residing  at 
5131  Melvln  Drive,  Carmichael,  CA  96608,  U 
invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
proceed  on  or  about  19  April  1969  from  Mc- 
Clellan AFB,  via  McChord  AFB,  Washington. 
Hlekam  AFB.  Hawaii,  and  Wake  Island  AS, 
to  Tachlkawa  AB,  Japan  for  approximately 
nine  (9)  days  to  obtain  material  for  a  news 
feature  about  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  upon 
completion  return  to  McClellan  AFB,  CaUt 
with  the  same  crew  on  or  about  27  Apr  68. 
No  additional  airlift  to  any  other  po'^te  is 
authorized  and  travel  into  and  out  of  South 
East  Asia  in  connection  with  this  trip  Is  not 
authorized.  Travel  by  a  Military  Aircraft  on 
a  space  available— non  interference  basis  U 
authorized.    The    trip    will    be    unclassified 
throughout,  with  responsibility  for  assuring 
security  at  the  source.  No  per  Diem  author- 
ized   Travel  authorized  by  AFR  190-13  and 
TWX   UNCLAS   OSAF    (SAFOIPC)     101841Z. 
Apr  69   Mission  Identifier  is  2BP  6F83/110. 
D.  L.  Clendenin, 
Air  Reserve  Technician,  A»st.  Director  of 
Admin.  Services 

(For  the  Commander.) 


Carmichael  Courier. 

May  5, 1969. 

Col.  Sidney  NovARESi,  .....   /-,™,ti 

commander.    940th    Military    Airlift    Group. 

M^lan  Air  Fence  Base.  Sacramento. 

DE^' COLONEL  NovARESi:  This  ^^  to  expi^ 
mv  orofound  thanks  to  you  and  the  crew 
member,  of  the  C-124.  No.  0112.  for  the  re- 
cent most  rewarding  trip  to  Japan_ 

Lt  Col.  WlUlam  G.  Enmon  and  his  men  ac- 
corded me  every  courtesy  and  made  the  trip 
a  most  pleasant  one.  .,^„^  tn 

It  is  not  often  that  one  Is  privileged  to 
gain  such  an  experience  and  ^^^^^^J^^^: 
lul  Please  also  extend  my  thanks  to  Capt. 
John  Y.  Karapinar.  whose  courtesy,  wnsld- 
eratlon  and  expertise  with  the  Japanese  lan- 


Department  of  the  Am  Force, 
Headquarters  Air  Training 
Command,  Randolph  Air  Force 

Base,  Tex.  ,^_ 

April  30,  1969. 

Reply  to  attn  of:  ATCOI-C. 
Subject:    Report   on    Nonlocal   Travel   and 
Transportation  for  Public  Affairs  Pur- 
poses (RCS:  DD-PA(M)691). 
To:   Secretary  of  the  Air  Force   (SAFOIC). 
Washington,  D.C. 
In  compliance  with  AFR  190-13.  sub]ect  re- 
port for  the  month  of  April  1969  Is  attached. 
William  J.  Beck, 

Colonel,  USAF. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Information 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Type  aircraft  p..rnnM 


Mames  and  positions 


Points  of  origin  and  destination 


Purpose 


Date  names  aim  )<u»i,i-.i»  . 

. -^ „  ,,,  M««(y  AFB   eniovs    good   community    relations   with   area  civi 

M««H»AFB  Ga    to  Lowrv  AFB,  Colo.;  Northern  Air  C-131 uS.f;  This  tour,  an  opportunity  for  the  participants  to  view 

Apr.  7-10, 1969..-  See  attachment  1 ""o^efSns^CommaTcoIXrSdo-Air  Force  Academy.  !,th,?";P«  of   Air   Forc7  operations,   strengthened  this   basic 

Colorado;  Nellis  AFB,  Ne».;  Vance  AfB,  UKia.,  goodwill  and  understanding.  „„„„rt„„ih.  tnvimw 

LH»^r^^o^^^^ead  AFB,  F..;  and  C-131 ^k'';^?c'^e?s'i?^hrAl[to%ro»^"  Mu?"pi^nil?^'^ 

Apr.  24-26. 1969...  See  attachment  2 "-Vetu;  ,o  Laughlin  AFB.  Tex.  Sd  i4rlasJ  insight  into  the  importance  and  complexity  of 

.  r  ,«  Tti'toSr'S^irnS  op"inion  molders  in  the  Ch.o«t.  AFBj|re..  stron|*r 

rh.n.,i.  AFB  111   to  PatricK  AFB,  Fla.,  and  return  to  C-131 ".u^irt  AirForce  Ktivities.  Seeing  the  complex  technology  at  PatrKk 

Apr.  27-28. 1969....  See  attachment  3 ^*'^Lut^  a7b  ill  Xi^intil^  the  necessity  of  A^C's  technieal  traming  center,  such 

,      ,.  webbAFBTextoHurlburtF^andEglinAFB.  T-29 ^^H^S^lS  otSir?S^^^^ 

Apr.  28-30.  [1969..-  See  attachment  4 Ra..  andVetuni  to  Webb  AFB.  Tex.  fTHurlburt  Field. 


TOUR    GUEST    LIST-MOODT    AFB      GA..    AREA 

TOUR.  APRIL  7-10.  1969 

1    James  M.  Beck.  Mayor.  Valdosta.  Ga. 

2.  Billy     Langdale.     Langdale     Company. 
Valdosta.  Georgia. 

3.  Courtney  Poy,  Lerio  Corporation.  Val- 
dosta. Georgia.  «.„.„„ 

4.  Roger  Budd.  Budd  Chevrolet  Company, 
Valdosta.  Georgia.  

5.  Bob  Hall.  HaU's  Children's  Shop.  Val- 
dosta. Georgia. 

6.  Walton      Carter.      Roberts      Insurance 
Agency,  Valdosta.  Georgia. 


7.  Joe  Taylor,  Rhodes,  Inc..  Valdosta.  Geor- 

^'e.  Hal    McCranle.    Holiday    Mlnlt    Marts. 
Valdosta.  Georgia.  ,r»i.<~.*o 

9.  Rea  Steele.  First  State  Bank.  Valdosta. 

'^'".^Wilbur  Perkerson.  PoUee  Chief.  Val- 

*^°i?J^e'if ^tch.  Lownde.  County  Sheriff. 

Valdosta.  Georgia.  ,^.^t~ 

12.  Tenney  Griffin.  Dally  Times.  Valdosta. 

^li.  Joe  Lee.  Lee  Office  Equipment.  Val- 
dosta. Georgia. 


14.  Al  Dean.  Marbut  Company,  Valdoata. 

°*^*!^T.'  J.    Luke,    Luke    Realty,   Valdosta. 

°*16!^Henry  Tart,  WarUck-Tart  Supply  Com- 
pany, Valdosta,  GeorgU.  „— v 
17   W.  C.  Banks,  C  &  S  Nattonal  Bank, 
Valdosta,  Georgia.                           ..^♦.^H-r.t 

18.  A.  B.  Martin,  School  Superintendent, 
Lowndes  County.  Georgia. 

19.  George    Smith.   First   National   Bank. 
Valdosta,  Georgia. 

20.  Larry  Bob  Montague.  Pepsi  Cola.  Val- 
dosta. Georgia 
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ai  Colonel  Clwence  Pirker.  Comdr,  3660 
Pilot  TnOnlnc  Wing.  Moody  AFB.  0«. 

22.  lit.  Alwi  «.  DUmond.  lO.  3660  PUot 
Trmliung  Wing,  Moody  AFB.  a«>rgl». 

Oonr  Lit-  Lapohut  AFB  Aua  Totm, 

Ann.  M-M.  1M0 
1.  J.  B.  Phlllliw.  Pr««ldent,  AFA  Ohi^ter, 
DeiRlo.TexAS.  r^,  „.^ 

a.  Leonvd  Monroe,  Bualneewnan,  Del  Rio. 

Tbxm. 

5.  Jim  Long,  Obamber  of  Oommeroe,  Del 

Rio,  TexM.  ,     _ 

4.  Fred  Brlen,  Buslneisman,  Del  Rio,  TexM. 

6.  Jamee  Koog.  Chief  of  Police.  Del  Rio, 

TexM. 

6.  John  Dlekehut,  BiulneesmAn.  Del  Rio, 

Tnu. 

7.  Don  EKunmar,  Buslneeaman,  Del  Rio, 

Texas. 

8.  Jim  Llndeey,  County  Jttdge.  Del  Rio, 
Texas. 

B.  Don  Turner,  Businessman,  Del  Rio, 
Texas. 

10.  Jack  Rhone,  Businessman,  Del  Rio, 
Texas. 

11.  Douglas  Smith,  Tax  Assessor-Collector, 
Del  Rio,  Texas. 

la.  Beverly  Tabor,  Businessman.  Del  Rio. 
Texas. 

'  13.  Tia  Cadena,  County  Commissioner,  Del 
Klo,  T%xss. 

14.  Johnny  Martinez,  City  Commissioner, 
Del  Rio,  Texas. 

16.  David  Brewton,  Businessman,  Del  Rio, 
Texas. 

16.  Robert  Martlnes,  Businessman,  Del 
Rio,  Texas. 

17.  John  Keyes  Flnnegan,  Rancher,  Del 
Rio,  Texas. 

18.  Castulo  Hernandez,  Tax  Collector,  Ban 
FMlpe  School  Dlatrlet,  Del  Rio,  TWas. 

19.  Colonel  William  Ooade,  Comdr,  3646 
PUot  Training  Wing.  Laoghlln  AFB.  Texas. 

ao.  Harry  Carroll.  Information  Office 
lAughlln  AFB,  Texas. 

OincsT  List — CHAMxnx  AFB,  Iix.,  AiXA  Toxrx, 
APSIL  37-28,  1969 

1.  Donald  Skadden,  Iilayor  Pro-tem,  Ur- 
bana,  Illinois. 

a.  Joe  E.  Frank,  President,  Champaign 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  new  member  of 
Base  Community  Covmcll. 

3.  Harold  Oberwortmann,  President,  Sec- 
ond National  Bank,  DanvUle,  Illinois. 

4.  Robert  Parker,  Vice  President  8c  Direc- 
tor of  PubUc  ReUtlons,  Bank  of  Rantoul. 
Rantoul,  nilnols. 

5.  Jack  McJllton.  Mayor  Pro-tem,  Rantoul, 

Illinois. 

6.  Dave  Shaul.  News  Director,  Midwest 
Television  Inc.,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

7.  Arlan  McPherson,  President,  Champaign 
County  Bank,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

8.  John  McKlnney,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Ford 
County.  Olbeon  City,  lUlnois. 

9.  Olenn  Hansen,  Publisher.  Rantoul  Press, 
Rantoul,  Illinois. 

10.  Arnold  Kllnskey,  News  Director,  WICD 
Television,  Champaign,  nilnols. 

11.  Bob  Reid.  Owner,  Reid  Travel  Agency, 
Rantoul,  Illinois. 

12.  Dr.  Jack  Peltason,  Chancellor,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

13.  Richard  Jones,  President,  IQA  Inter- 
national,  Chicago,   nilnols. 

14.  Dr.  Leslie  Bryan,  Professor  Emeritus, 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Aeronautical 
Science,  Urbana,  nilnois. 

15.  Philip  Hundley,  General  Manager,  The 
News  Oazette,  Champaign,  nunois. 

16.  Dr.  Wm.  Staerkel,  President,  Parkland 
College,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

17.  H.  T.  Oelvin,  President,  ChanQ>aign 
County  Park  District,  and  President,  O^  & 
Oown,  Inc.,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

18.  Dr.  David  Dodd  Henry,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  nilnols,  Urbana,  Illinois. 


19.  Ma}or   General    M.    C.   Demler,   Com- 
mander, Chanute  Technical  Tng  Center. 

20.  Captain  Charles  L.  McFatrldge,  Chief, 
Office  of  Information,  CTTC. 

21.  WilUam  H.  Hansen,  GS-IO,  Informa- 
tion Specialist,  CTTC. 

Gn»r  LiBi^WxM  AFB  Ama  Toum.  Awn. 
28-30.  1960 

1.  Dr.  Mllt<m  Talbot,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Big  Spring,  Texas.  

2.  A.  J.  Statser,  AFA  Officer,  Big  Spring. 
Texas. 

3.  w.   C.  Bdwards,  Rancher,  Big  Spring, 

Texas. 

4.  R.  J.  Ream,  Base  Community  Council, 
Big  Spring,  Texas. 

6.  Jim  CorbeU,  Businessman,  Big  Spring, 
Texas.  ^         - 

6.  Tom  Eastland,   Manager,   Ohaanber  or 
Commerce,  Big  Spring,  Texas. 

7.  M.  R.  Koger.  President,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Big  Spring,  Texas. 

8.  R.  H.  Weaver.  AFA  Vice  President,  Big 
Spring,  Texas. 

9.  Wade  Choate,  Busineesman,  Big  Spring, 

Texas. 

10   Lester  Mort<Mi,  Vice  President,  Cham- 
ber of  C<xnmerce,  Big  Spring,  Texas. 

11.  James  B.  Perry,  Vice  President,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Odessa,  Texas. 

12.  Ed    Barham,    City    Coimcll,    Odessa, 
Texas. 

13.  Bill  Ransey,  Businessman,  San  Angelo, 

Texas.  „      . 

14.  L.  A.  Patterson.  City  Manager,  Snyder. 
Texas. 

15.  Winston  Barclay,  Vice  President.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Midland.  Texas. 

16.  J.    D.    Dyer,    Businessman,    Lamesa, 
Texas.  „ 

17.  Lloyd  Cllne,  Mayor,  Lamesa,  Texas. 

18.  Don   Benson,   President.   Chamber   of 
Commerce.  Colorado  City,  Texas. 

19.  John    Chlnn,    Mayor,    Colorado    City. 
Texas. 

20.  Jack  Cook,  AFA  Jiember.  Big  Spring, 
Texas.  _  ^ 

21.  W.  P.  Edwards,  Rancher,  Big  Spring, 
Texas. 

22.  Jerry  Worthy,  AFA  Member,  Big  Spring, 

Texas. 

23.  Bill  Pollard,   Chamber  of   Commerce 
Board,  Big  Spring.  Texas. 

24.  J.  Arnold  Marshall,  Mayor.  Big  Spring, 
Texas. 

25.  Lloyd    Larson,    Banker,    Big    Spring, 

Texas.  ^ 

26.  Ike  Bobb,  AFA  Member,  Big  Spring, 

Texas.  ^ 

27.  Dr.  P.  W.  Malone,  Physician,  Big  Spring, 

Texas. 

28.  Ben    Faulkner,    AFA    Member,   Big 
Spring,  Texas. 

29.  Deen  Booth,  AFA  Member,  Big  Spring, 
Texas. 

30.  Jim  Zack.  AFA  Member,  Big  Spring, 

Texas. 

31.  Pete   Stone,   Police   Department,   Big 
Spring.  Texas. 

32.  E.  C.  Boblson,  AFA  Member,  Big  Spring, 
Texas. 

33.  Clyde    McMahon,    Businessman,    Big 
Spring,  Texas. 

34.  Dr.  R.  G.  D.  Cowper,  Physician,  Big 
Spring,  Texas. 

35.  Gilbert     Webb,     Businessman,     Big 
Spring,  Texas. 

36.  O.    C.    Shapland,    Businessman,    Big 
Spring,  Texas. 

37.  Col   W.    C.    McGlothlln.    Comdr,    3660 
Pilot  Training  Wing,   Webb  AFB,  Texas. 

38.  Col    Donald    A.    Jones,    Webb    AFB, 
Texas. 

39.  Capt   Arnold   Friedman,   Webb    AFB, 
Texas. 

40.  Capt  W.  F.  Hoadley,  Webb  AFB,  Texas. 

41.  1  Lt  Ted  G.  Tilma,  Information  Of- 
ficer. Webb  AFB,  Texas. 


4a.  S/MSgt  R.  C.  Carter,  Webb  AFB 
Texas. 

48.  M/Sgt  Charles  R.  Aggen,  Webb  AFB, 
Texas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  are 
all  engaged  in  intense  competition  for 
public  support  of  their  particular  weap- 
ons systems.  The  Department  of  Defense, 
the  purpose  of  the  National  Security  Act 
notwithstanding,  does  not  speak  to  the 
public  with  one  voice  but  with  at  least 
four;  one  seeking  a  larger  slice  of  the 
Federal  Ooverrunent's  pie  and  the  other 
three  seeking  a  larger  share  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  pie;  and  all  of  them 
urgently  demanding  more  money  for 
war.  Measured  in  dollars,  the  term  that 
matters  most,  with  one-third  of  the  total 
military  budget  going  to  the  Air  Force, 
its  public  relations  program  must  be 
termed  a  resoimding  success. 

This  concludes  my  third  statement  on 
this  subject.  Friday,  December  5,  I  will 
discuss  the  public  relations  activities  of 

the  Army. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


TAX  REFORM  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  13270),  the 

Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  inquire 
as  to  the  time  remaining  to  my  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  16  minutes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  22  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ddaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  depletion  allow- 
ance on  oil  and  gas  produced  overseas. 
Over  the  years  I  have  tried  to  get  the  oil 
depletion  rate  lowered.  I  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  trying  to  get  the  rate  reduced  to 
20  percent,  as  provided  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  I  am  hopeful  that  when 
the  bill  goes  to  conference  we  can  get  the 
conferees  to  accept  the  House  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  the  proper  way  to  approach  such 
a  change,  because,  if  we  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
we  would  be  establishing  a  dual  tax 
structure  as  relates  to  domestic  income 
and  foreign  income. 

Based  on  the  best  information  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  by  the  staff,  the  reve- 
nue which  would  go  to  the  Treasury 
Department  the  first  year,  as  a  result  of 
the  amendment,  would  be  $25  million. 
After  that,  however,  the  foreign  coun- 
tries in  which  the  oil  is  produced  could 
easily  adjust  their  laws  so  that  the  reve- 
nue coming  to  the  UJ3.  Treasury  would 


be  aero  from  then  on.  Not  only  would  It 
be  zero  as  far  as  the  result  of  this  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  but  in  fact  we  would 
lose  revenue,  because  as  the  foreign  coun- 
tries adjusted  their  revenue  laws,  there 
would  be  less  income  coming  back  to  this 
country  for  us  to  tax. 

I  have  tried  for  years  to  reduce  the 
depletion  rate,  and  will  continue  toying 
to  change  it  later  if  we  'ail  to  hold  the 
rate  at  20  percent.  But.  I  still  tiiink  this 
rate  should  apply  across  the  board.  I 
do  not  think  the  pending  amendment 
is  the  proper  way  to  do  it.  Therefore,  I 
shall  not  be  supporting  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LONG.   Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,    .  ,j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG.  The  figures  show  that  the 
oU  companies  are  bringing  back  to  this 
country  virtually  aU  of  the  profits  they 
are  making  in  their  averages  of  opera- 
tions. They  then  are  declaring  as  much 
of  that  out  in  dividends  as  they  can. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  is  like^ 
that  the  foreign  countries  will  proceed 
to  increase  their  taxes.  As  a  result  of 
those  additional  foreign  taxes,  the  profits 
of  these  companies  available  for  dividend 
payments  in  this  country  will  be  reduced. 
Because  of  this  it  is  estimated  that 
after  the  first  year,  the  Treasury  would 
lose  between  $5  million  and  $15  million 
a  year,  because  the  Treasury  would  not 
collect  taxes  on  the  profits  that  would 
have  been  declared  as  dividends  but 
which    would   now    be    paid    as   taxes 
to  the  foreign  countries.  So  while  the 
Treasury  might  be  making  $25  million 
the  first  year,  from  that  time  on  it  would 
be  losing  at  least  $10  million  a  year  as  a 
result  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  might  say  that  the 
amendment  offered  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmibe)  , 
which  I  supported,  would  have  corrected 
the  problem  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  seeking  to  correct  here.  Not 
debating  the  Proxmire  amendment  over 
again,  since  the  Senate  has  made  its  de- 
cision, but  had  the  Proxmire  amendment 
been  adopted,  it  would  have  corrected 
the  problem  in  a  manner  by  which  the 
revenue  picked  up  would  have  accrued 
to  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  have  been  an  additional 
tax  on  the  corporations. 

What  I  fear  in  this  situation  is  that 
if  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  we  would  only  be  taking 
money  away  from  the  companies  and 
passing  it  on  to  the  foreign  governments. 
At  least  we  know  that  could  be  the  result 
and  past  experience  indicates  the  foreign 
coimtries  would  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  additional  rev- 
enue. 

So  I  do  not  approve  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  shall  not  support  it,  although, 
as  I  say,  I  wish  we  had  been  successful 
with  tiie  Proxmire  amendment,  which  I 
think  would  have  accoii«Jlished  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Long.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
support  our  distinguished  chairman  in 
his  position  on  this  amendment.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  ahready  been  caUed  to 
our  attention  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  which  spells  out  the 
faUacy  of  this  type  of  approach,  it  should 
not  go  urmoticed  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  stated  certain  objectives 
that  it  feels  are  vital  in  support  of  na- 
tional security  considerations.  Follow- 
ing closely  behind  the  development  of 
mineral  resources  within  this  country 
and  within  the  hemisphere,  it  places  the 
control  and  ownership  of  oil  in  foreign 
countries  as  next  in  importance:  is  that 
not  correct?  . 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  correct 

about  that.  ,     . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  it  has  also  been 
pointed  out  previously  that  the  balance 
of  payments  that  has  helped  to  support 
our  Treasury,  which  comes  from  this 
ownership  of  foreign  <^,  is  an  important 
item.  That,  coupled  with  the  petroleum  in 
the  hands  of  American  companies  that 
can  help  supply  other  friendly  nations 
throughout  the  world,  has  added  to  the 
ability  of  Americans  to  contribute  to  the 
kind  of  steady  intemati<mal  development 
that  we  a]30  recognize  as  being  Impor- 
tant. The  amendment  after  a  year  or 
two  will  produce  no  extra  revenue  for  the 
Treasury.  It  will  make  more  difBcult  the 
desirable   ownership,   development   and 
operation  of  foreign  oU  properties  by 
American  companies. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  As 
I  pointed  out  yesterday  in  the  debate- 
as  shown  at  page  36684  of  the  Record— 
under  this  bill,  the  oil  companies  are 
taxed  an  additional  $155  million  because 
of  the  reduction  in  their  depletion  al- 
lowance, and  they  are  taxed  another  $200 
million  under  the  5-percent  minimum 
tax     on     their     depletion     and    their 

intangibles.  „„  ,«.    c 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  himself  additional  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  yield  myself  such  ad- 
ditional time  as  I  may  require. 

They  are  also  taxed  an  additional  $200 
million  on  production  payments.  This  is 
$555  million  of  additional  taxes  on  the 
oil  companies  as  such.  In  addition  to 
that,  they  are  being  hit  by  the  Increase 
in  the  capital  gains  tax,  and  they  are 
also  hit  by  the  elimination  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  by  what  we  are  do- 
ing with  regard  to  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. 

So  they  are  being  hit  in  this  bill  in  six 
different  ways,  the  way  it  stands  right 
now  But  at  least  one  can  say  that,  inso- 
far as  striking  at  this  meritorious  indus- 
try, which  is  essential  to  national  de- 
fense, is  concerned,  at  least  those  things 
will  gain  his  Government  some  revenue. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal would  lose  us  money.  In  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
before    the    Finance    Committee,    he 
pointed  this  out  exactly  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  pointed  it  out  and  I 
might  note  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  advocate  for  the  oU  industry.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Cohen's  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

nnally.  the  bill  eUmlnatee  percentage  de- 
pletion with  reepect  to  foreign  oil  and  gas 
production.  Our  analysis  of  this  provision  m- 
dlcates,  In  the  Ught  of  our  foreign  tax  credit 
provlBlozu,  that  sifter  a  brief  period  it  will 
probably  result  In  foreign  countries  Increas- 
ing their  effective  tax  rates  on  income  from 
oil  and  gas  production  to  "Bi>onge  up"  any 
additional  tax  revenue  otherwise  accruing  to 
the  United  States.  Thus  the  denial  of  for- 
eign depletion  will  Increase  the  effective  U.S. 
rate  of  tax  on  such  Income,  which  tax  the 
foreign  governments  will  then  offset  by  in- 
creasing their  rates.  The  end  result  wUl  be 
that  the  U.S.  texpayer  will  pay  additional  tax 
to  those  countries,  but  no  additional  tax  to 
the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons,  the  elimination  of  per- 
centage depletion  on  foreign  deposits  of  oU 
and  g:as  Is  unlikely  to  Increase  U.S.  revenues 
slgniflc&ntly,  and  wUl  merely  increase  the 
burden  of  foreign  taxes  on  U.S.  businesses. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  provi- 
sion be  deleted  from  the  bUl.  Our  proposal 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  tax  credit,  previ- 
ously described,  adequately  deals  with  per- 
centage depletion  on  foreign  deposits  by  pre- 
venting the  depletion  allowance  on  foreign 
mineral  production  from  being  iised  to  re- 
duce U.S.  tax  on  other  Income  and  wlU  not 
induce  the  foreign  country  to  raise  its  tax  on 
the  American  company. 


Mr.  LONG.  What  the  statement  says, 
essentisdly,  is  that  the  amendment 
amounts  to  a  tax  increase  on  all  com- 
panies doing  business  overseas.  Some  of 
those  foreign  countries  have  their  laws 
virritten  so  that,  automatically,  the  mo- 
ment we  incresise  our  taxes  on  our  com- 
panies operating  abroad,  the  foreign 
countries  increase  their  taxes,  so  that 
they  can  recoup  for  their  countries  the 
same  amount  that  we  increase  the  tax 
on  those  companies.  The  foreign  coim- 
tries' treasuries  will  get  the  money 
rather  than  our  Treasury,  because  the 
company  is  entiUed  to  a  foreign  tax 
credit  against  their  U.S.  taxes  for  taxes 
paid  to  foreign  countries. 

So,  all  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
achieve  is  that  those  foreign  countries 
that  do  not  already  automatically  raise 
their  taxes  would  change  their  laws  or 
modify  their  procedures  to  do  so  very 
quickly.  The  Senator  would  simply  take 
the  money  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
American  citizens,  American  investors, 
and  tiie  American  Government,  and  di- 
rect it  to  the  treasury  of  some  foreign 
potentate  or  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  doing 
enough  for  those  foreign  countries  now, 
without  subsidizing  the  Sheik  of  Kuwait 
or  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  and 
thereby  pensdizlng  American  investors 
and  the  American  Treasury. 

Even  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Proxmire)  admitted  yesterday  that  he 
agreed  that  if  you  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  overseas,  It  will  just  result  in 
the  foreign  countries  raising  their  taxes. 
Our  Government  would  get  nothing,  and 
the  money  that  would  be  brought  back 
here  and  declared  out  in  dividends  and 
result  in  taxes  being  paid  into  this  Treas- 
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ury  to  the  tune  of  $10  miUlon.  would  not 
cOTie  in  to  our  Treasury-  An  equal 
amount  of  money  or  perhaps  twice  that 
much  now  going  to  American  mvratore. 
will  simply  be  directed  into  foreign  treas- 
uries. It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  and 
It  tends  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 

golden  egg.  k»«.j,  t9 

Here  is  an  industry  that  brings  back  $2 
bUlion  a  year  that  it  is  making  abroad 
in  foreign  countries  by  foreign  mvest- 
menta  with  foreign  labor— more  than  a 
billion  doUars  above   what  they   send 
abroad  for  investment.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  single  favorable  items  we  have  m 
trying  to  offset  our  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade,  and  the  industry  is  domg  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  industry  to 
offset  our  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. ^     ,  .      «>•  =  (; 
Of  that  money  they  bring  back  in.  $455 
million  a  year  of  it  is  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends with  the  taxes  on  those  dividends 
going  into  the  U.S.  Treasury:  but  some 
people  just  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that, 
apparently,  because  some  folks  m  this 
country-do  not  like  the  oil  industry— an 
industry"  essential  to  our  defense— and 
want  to  give  it  bad  publicity.  They  pro- 
pose to  eliminate  the  depletion  aUowance 
and  put  the  oU  companies  out  of  busmess 
overseas,  while  other  countries  are  sub- 
sidizing their  oil  companies  which  are 
doing  the  same  thing  for  those  countries 
that    American-owned    companies    are 
doing  for  ours.  The  effect  is  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  continue  to  advance 
our  national  interest. 

I  guess  people  can  vote  to  kUl  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg.  But  if  they  do 
so  they  are  not  doing  it  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Treasury,  they  are  not  domg 
it  with  the  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  they  are  not  domg  it  with 
the  support  of  a  lot  of  Senators  who 
would  vote  for  everything  against  the  oil 
industry  except  this.  They  realize  it  does 
nothing  to  help  our  Government,  does 
nothing  to  help  our  position  anywhere  in 
the  world,  defeats  its  own  purpose,  and 
for  that  reason,  achieves  nothing  in  the 
national  interest.  Anything  it  could 
achieve  would  be  against  the  interests  of 
American  investors,  American  taxpay- 
ers and  the  American  Government— it 
would  be  a  totally  negative  amendment, 
frustratiniz  itself  and  achieving  nothing. 
I  hope.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
will  not  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Vho 
yields  time?  ^  , 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinga'shed  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  May  I  'nquire,  Mr. 

President,  as  to  how  much  time  remains 

to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.'xteen 

minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  propose  that  we  el'm'nate  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  on  oil  from  for- 
eign sources.  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  desk,  numbered  335,  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished   friend   from   Ohio    (Mr. 
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Yotmo) .  So  I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  proposing  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  we  eliminate  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  on  oil  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  step  has  already  been  taken  by 
the  House  in  its  own  deliberations  on  this 
tax  reform  bill.  If  there  is  to  be  any  logic 
at  aU  to  our  tax  policies  governing  the 
oU  industry,  it  is  imperative  that  we  to- 
day follow  the  action  of  the  House. 

We  have  long  been  told  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  oU  depletion  allowance  is  to 
foster  a  strong  domestic  oU  industry  by 
promoting  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  oU  here  in  the  United  States. 
Such  an  industry,  we  have  been  told,  is 
essential  to  our  national  security. 

Yet  for  many  years  there  have  existed 
in  our  tax  laws  a  number  of  incentives 
which  encourage  also  the  exploration 
and  development  of  oU  from  foreign 
sources.  Indeed  when  the  foreign  deple- 
tion allowance  is  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  system  of  foreign  tax  cred- 
its now  enshrined  in  our  tax  structure, 
there  are  even  greater  tax  incentives  to 
explore  for  oU  outside  rather  than  within 
the  United  States.  What  a  farce! 

This  basic  anomaly  is  further  height- 
ened by  the  effects  of  the  oil  import  quota 
system.  We  got  stuck  with  that  back  m 
1959.  Not  only  are  American  taxpayers-- 
counter  to  all  recognized  principles  of 
national  security— subsidizing  the  pro- 
duction of  low-cost  foreign  oil,  but  they 
are  also  then  prevented  by  the  oU  un- 
port  program  from  ever  getting  that  oil 
into  the  United  States  where  it  can  be 
of  benefit  to  American  consumers.  No 
wonder  that  I  call  the  oil  industry  the 
secret  government  of  the  United  States. 
Instead,  this  oil  gees  to  Europe,  Japan, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  whose  own 
consumers  derive  the  benefit  of  our  sub- 
sidies. 

Mr  President,  this  really  strikes  me  as 
a  most  ridiculous  situation.  It  is  illogical 
and  self-defeating.  It  uses  American  tax 
doUars  to  lower  the  costs  of  foreign 
consumers.  And  it  is  destructive  of  the 
very  national  security  which  the  deple- 
tion allowance  was  designed  to  protect 
in  the  first  place.  I  hope  we  vnll  allow 
this  absurdity  to  continue  no  longer  and 
will  act  today  to  eliminate  the  foreign 
depletion  allowance. 

The  need  to  do  so  is  obvious  to  me.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  thought  so  also  in  its  own  deUb- 
erations  on  the  tax  reform  bill.  It  said: 
Present  law  also  extends  .  .  .  percentage 
depletion  allowances  to  Income  Irom  oil  and 
gas  wells  located  In  foreign  countries.  Inso- 
far as  percentage  depletion  la  mtended  pri- 
marily to  encourage  the  exploration  and 
development  of  new  wells,  the  granting  of 
percentage  depletion  to  Income  from  for- 
eign deposits  results  In  a  large  loss  of  rev- 
enue without  commensurate  advantages. 

[Our]  bill  provides  that  percentage  deple- 
tion Is  not  to  be  allowed  for  foreign  oU  and 
gas  wells.  This  permits  percentage  depletion 
for  these  items  to  be  confined  to  areas  where 
It  win  achieve  its  objective  of  stimulating 
exploration  and  discovery  of  domestic  re- 
serves. 

Some,  however,  will  urge  specious  ar- 
guments against  our  following  the  lead 


of  the  House.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to 
take  a  moment  and  to  examine  how  little 
merit  there  is  in  such  arguments. 

First,  it  may  be  alleged,  the  activities 
of  our  international  oil  companies  are 
beneficial  to  our  balance  of  payments.  If 
we  eliminate  the  foreign  depletion  allow- 
ance, this  argument  nms,  we  will  di- 
minish the  contribution  they  have  made 
to  our  international  monetary  position. 
The  answer  to  this  argument  is  simple. 
I  pointed  out  earlier  that  all  foreign  oil 
produced  abroad  with  a  subsidy  from  our 
Treasiuy  must  go  to  foreign  consumers. 
Many  of  these  are  industrial  consiuners, 
who  use  this  low-cost  foreign  oil  to  turn 
out  a  wide  range  of  products  at  prices 
our  own  companies  at  home  cannot 
match. 

Mr.   President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Let  me  digress  for  a  second  and  say 
that  if  we  really  want  to  help  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  let  us  do  away  with 
some  part  of  the  mandatory  oil  import 
quota  program  and  allow  the  petrochem- 
ical industry  to  have  a  chance  to  operate 
with  the  benefit  of  low-cost  foreign  oil. 
Then  we  will  see  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments make  a  real  improvement. 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  tacit  agreement  that  the  Senator 
will  help  us  with  the  time  problem.  How- 
ever, I  yield  to  the  Senator  on  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  the  fact  that  if  we  permit 
foreign  oil  to  capture  50  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market  for  oil.  it  would  create  an 
enormous  balance-of -payments  problem? 
How  does  the  Senator  propose  we 
would  earn  enough  foreign  exchange.  If 
50  percent  of  the  oil  we  consume  in  this 
country  were  foreign  oil? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  a  situation  that 
is  a  long  way  off.  He  says  that  the  man- 
datory oil  import  program  might  be  so 
affected  that  50  percent  of  the  oil  con- 
sumed here  would  be  foreign  oil  In  com- 
petition with  our  domestic  oil.  We  have 
not  a  chance  of  that.  The  Senator  Is 
talking  of  a  nebulous  fantasy. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
advocates. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  Is  not. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  contemplate  what  he  is  ad- 
vocating. He  should  not  advocate  it  un- 
less he  is  willing  to  live  with  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  conceive 
of  the  possibility  that  if  we  have  no 
mandatory  oil  Import  quota  system.  50 
percent  of  the  oil  In  a  short  time  would 
be  foreign  oil. 

That  would  mean  an  enormous  addi- 
tional burden  on  our  akeady  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  only  about  12.2  percent  of 
the  oil  we  are  consuming  is  foreign  oil  as 
opposed  to  domestic  production. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  includes 
everything,  it  is  about  25  percent. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  now 
including  Canada  and  Mexico? 
Mr.  LONG.  And  the  west  coast. 
Mr  McINTYRE.  In  our  effort  to  see 
this  mandatory  oil  import  program  worn 
down  and  liberalized  a  little,  we  may  at 
times  indicate  that  perhaps  the  whole 
Uiing  ought  to  be  scrapped  but  we  are 
really  trying  only  to  reach  the  pouit 
where  some  important  oil  redounds  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumers  in  the  area 
of  the  country  from  which  I  come  from 
the  cold  region  of  New  England.  At  pres- 
ent this  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  knows  it  does 
not  apply  to  residual  fuel  oil. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  No.  2  fuel  oil  Is  not 
residual  fuel  oil.  And  it  is  No.  2  fuel 
oil  with  which  we  heat  our  homes  to 
New  England. 

Mr  LONG.  But  it  is  coming  in. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  characterized  as  one  who 
says  that  he  wants  to  see  the  oil  import 
program  scrapped  entirely  without  any 
offsetting  protection  for  our  national 

To  return,  however,  to  my  argument 
regarding  the  balance-of-payments  ef- 
fects of  the  foreign  depletion  allowance, 
I  say  what  I  said  before,  that  if  we  really 
want  to  help  the  balance-of-payments, 
we  should  liberalize  the  mandatory  oU 
import  program  and  let  the  petrochem- 
ical people  really  get  to  work. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  give  them  a  ton  of  im- 
ports for  every  ton  of  exports  so  that 
they  would  have  the  benefit  ox  the  world 
market  price  on  oil.  However,  they  do  not 
want  that.  They  want  something  more 
advantageous.  And  insofar  as  they  want 
more  than  they  should  have,  it  seenis 
to  me  that  they  are  demanding  too  much. 
That  is  why  they  cannot  get  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
want  to  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments we  will  elimtoate  the  foreign  de- 
pletion aUowance  and  we  will  do  some- 
thing more  as  weU.  We  wiU  modify  our 
oil  import  program  to  a^ow  a  certain 
amount  of  foreign  produced  oU  into  the 
United  States. 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Matoe.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Matoe. 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Matoe.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  ^       ^      ^.  ^ 

Mr  President,  would  the  Senator,  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  teU  me  how 
this  amendment  would  affect  companies 
like  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  m 
connection  with  the  proposed  Machias- 
port  project,  under  which  it  seeks  to 
bring  to  foreign  oU  for  reflntog  at  a 
proposed  refinery  at  Machiasport.  Matoe. 
Mr  McINTYRE.  How  would  the  Lib- 
yan deposits  of  oil.  which  the  Occidental 
Oil  Co.  currently  controls,  be  affected 
pricewlse? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Matoe.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  McINTYRE.  My  best  information 
is  that  there  might  be  a  slight  tocrease 
in  the  cost  of  that  foreign  oU  but  not 
enough  to  affect  what  both  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Matoe  and  I  hope 
to  see  as  a  result  of  the  Machiasport 


project,  and  that  Is  some  No.  2  fuel  oU 
at  reasonable  prices  to  New  England. 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 

Senator.  ^  ,  .^  ^ 

Mr  McINTYRE.  I  might  add  that  pos- 
sibly it  would  raise  the  price  of  Libyan 
oil  about  5  cents  a  barrel.  But  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  a  foreign  barrel  of  oU  Is 
$1  30  cheaper  than  our  domestic  oil,  so 
there  would  still  be  tremendous  benefits 
for  New  England  consumers  if  the  Mach- 
iasport project  were  approved. 

Mr   President,  I  do  accept  the  basic 
national  security  justification  underly- 
mg  our  pohcies  toward  the  petroleum  to- 
dustry.  But  there  can  certainly  be  a  sig- 
nificant tocrease  over  present  levels.  If 
this  occurs,  and  cheap  foreign  oU  is  made 
available  to  our  petrochemical  industry, 
its  competitive  position  in  foreign  mar- 
kets will  be  vastly  improved.  With  its 
costs  lowered,  it  will  be  able  to  reduce 
its  prices  abroad.  Then  we  will  see  a  real 
improvement  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
Another  specious  argument  which  has 
been  urged  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  de- 
pletion allowance  is  closely  related  to  the 
argiunent  just  discussed.  It  has  been  said 
that  repeal  of  Uie  foreign  depletion  al- 
lowance would  toterfere  with  the  abUity 
of  our  international  oU   companies  to 
compete  with  companies  of  other  na- 
tions. ,.-i-i      * 
I  have  no  qualms  sUwut  the  abuity  oi 
our  totematlonal  oU  companies  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets.  As  a  quick  check 
of  their  operations  to  recent  years  makes 
clear.  Uiey  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful competitors.  Between  1964  and  1968 
the  profits  of  the  12  largest  companies 
in  the  industry  rose  $1.3  bilUon    or  33 
percent.  They  will  have  littie  trouble  ad- 
justtog  to  repeal  of  the  foreign  depletion 

allowance.  ^    .„ ,.     „  „ 

One  reason  the  adjustment  will  be  easy 
is  that  It  will  represent  not  a  discrimi- 
nation against  them,  but  an  equalization 
of  their  tax  burden  with  the  tax  burden 
faced  by  cwnpanies  of  oUier  nations.  No 
other  country  to  the  world  has  an  oU 
depletion  allowance  as  liberal  as  our  own, 
and  many  have  none  at  all.  Repeal  of  the 
foreign  depletion  aUowance  wiU  put  our 
toternational  oU  companies  on  an  equal 
foottog  with  those  of  other  nations.  I  am 
sure  they  wiU  do  weU  in  such  an  envlron- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  to  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  3  mto- 

utes?  ,     ^      .     ..  „ 

Mr  LONG.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  frcan  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Finally,  I  might  say  a 
word  about  the  revenue  consequences  of 
my  proposal.  The  revenue  gains  will  in 
fact  be  minimal.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  has  estimated 
them  at  a  total  of  $35  miUion,  $25  mU- 
llon  to  1970  and  $10  mUlion  to  1971.  They 
will  not  be  larger  because  the  oU  industry 
wUl  stiU  have  available  to  it  excessive 
amounts  of  foreign  tax  credits  with  which 
to  offset  any  increases  in  its  U.S.  tax 
which  might  otherwise  occur.  Many  ol 
these  tax  credits  arise,  of  course,  not  be- 


cause of  legitimate  tax  payments  to  for- 
eign governments,  but  because  what  are 
really  royalty  payments  can  under  our 
present  tax  laws  stUl  be  treated  as  taxes. 
If  we  really  want  revenue  consequences — 
If  we  really  want  to  raise  the  funds  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  give  low-  and 
middle-tacome  taxpayers  the  relief  they 
want  and  so  sorely  deserve— we  could 
accompany  our  repeal  of  the  foreign  de- 
pletion aUowance  with  an  overhaul  of 
the  industry's  foreign  tax  credits. 

AU  I  ask  today,  however,  is  that  we  re- 
peal the  depletion  allowance  on  oU  from 
foreign  sources.  It  would  be  a  sound  first 
step  on  the  road  to  a  more  rational  tax 
policy  as  regards  the  petroleum  industry. 
In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  again,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  the  rationale  for  a 
substantial  oU  depletion  allowance  Is  to 
better  our  national  security,  to  give  it  a 
greater  bulwark  of  strength  by  encour- 
agmg  the  exploration  and  development 
of  domestic  sources  of  oil,  it  Is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  understand  why  we  pur- 
sue a  policy  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  sources  of  oil,  by  giving 
this  depletion  allowance  on  oU  from  for- 
eign sources.  It  runs  counter  to  the  very 
purpose  for  which  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance is  given  domestically  to  the  first 

0I&.C6 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Matoe. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  on  his  remarks  and  joto 
in  them. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  same  effect  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  for  its  consideration, 
not  only  because  of  the  irrationality 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

has  identified,  but  also  for  another 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Loui.siana  has  9  minute-,  re- 
maining, and  the  proponent  ha.<  no  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  said  that  the  foreign 
depletion  allowance  is  justified  on  na- 
tional security  grounds,  the  reason  being 
that  we  need  it  in  order  to  explore  new 
sources  of  oil  overseas;  but.  at  the  same 
time  we  impose  limitations  upon  the 
importation  of  this  oil,  and  that  policy 
is  based  upon  the  same  argument — na- 
tional security.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can. 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  the  name 
of  national  security,  explore  and  develop 
oU  overseas  and  then  prevent  its  im- 
portation into  this  country.  It  is  for 
that  irrational  fact  that  I  support  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mi.  Russell). 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  557,  House  Joint 
Resolution  1017,  continuing  resolutiMi 
that  will  enable  the  departments  for 
which  appropriations  bills  have  not  been 
enacted  to  stay  in  business  after  this 

weekend.  ^  „«.,_,* 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisTAirr  Legislattts  Clihk.  A 
joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1017)  m^- 
ing  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

_Mr.  IU7SSELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
continuing  resolution.  In  the  commonly 
accepted  form,  which  extends  imtil  the 
end  of  the  present  session  of  Congress 
the  authority  of  the  agencies  whose  ap- 
propriation bills  have  not  yet  been  en- 
acted to  continue  operation  at  the  same 
tempo  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
were  prescribed  in  PubUc  Law  91-117 
signed  November  14,  1969.  I  do  not  see 
any  alternative  we  have. 

The  Committee  on  Apprtvriations  met 
yesterday  and  ordered  reported  to  the 
Senate  the  military  construction  and 
District  of  Columbia  appr«>rlation  bills 
and  House  Joint  Resoluticm  1017,  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  The  ciurent  continuing 
resolution  will  expire  this  Saturday 
night.  December  6. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1017.  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  De- 
cember 1,  extends  the  expiration  date  of 
the  current  resolution  from  December  6 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  day  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  Passage  of 
this  resolution  will  enable  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government, 
whose  annual  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970  has  not  become  law,  to  operate 
until  the  sine  die  adjournment. 

As  of  today,  four  of  the  appropriation 
bills  have  been  signed  into  law — the 
Treasury-Post  OfBce,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  independent  offices,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bills.  There  are  three  appropriation  bills 
in  conference — the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce, the  legislative,  and  the  pxiblic 
works  appropriation  biUs.  On  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill,  the  conference 
report  has  been  signed  and  is  expected 
to  be  cleared  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture shortly.  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bills  were  re- 
ported by  the  committee  yesterday  and 
are  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  The 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  meeting  this  tif  ternoon 
to  mark  up  that  appropriation  bill,  and 
the  present  plan  is  for  the  Labor-Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  aiHDroprlatlon 
bill  to  be  marked  up  in  subcommittee  on 
Tuesday.  December  9i.  or  Wednesday, 
December  10. 

There  are  three  appKvriation  trills 
still  in  the  House— the  Department  of 
Defense,  foreign  aid,  and  supplemental 
apim^rlation  bills.  Hearings  on  all  three 
of  ttieee  bills  are  virtually  completed  or 
are  in  progress  in  the  Senate  committee. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  im- 
perative thAt  if  those  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  which  have 
not  yet  received  their  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1970  are  to  continue  functioning, 
the  Joint  resolution  should  be  passed.  I 
therefore  urge  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1017. 

lyfr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Where  seems  to  be  the 
slowup?  Is  it  on  the  Senate  side? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Well.  I  do  not  like  to 
undertake  to  assess  the  blame.  I  think 
it  goes  all  the  way  around.  In  the  first 
place,  the  President  did  not  get  his  re- 
visions in  the  budget  here  until  April  15 
of  this  year.  That  threw  Congress  off 
stride. 

Then,  without  casting  aspersions  on 
the  House,  they  have  been  very  slow  in 
getting  the  bills  over  here.  For  example, 
the  Defense  Department  appropriation 
bill,  which  carries  about  one-half  of  the 
total  expenditiu-es,  has  not  yet  been 
taken  up  in  the  House  and  it  will  not  be 
until  next  week.  My  committee  has  had 
extensive  hearings.  We  have  compiled 
several  vcdumes  of  hearings. 

But  imder  this  constitutional  fiction, 
and  that  is  all  it  is,  that  only  the  House 
can  originate  appropriation  bills,  we  are 
compelled  to  wait  until  they  get  to  us 

from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  on  the 
resolution   not   count   on   the   pending 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  not  my  purpose 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  House.  I 
have  great  admiration  and  affection  for 
that  body.  But  I  think  we,  as  Senators, 
are  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
Senate. 

Is  it  not  true  that  as  bills  have  come 
over  here  they  have  been  processed  with 
considerable  dispatch  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  a  few  possible 
exceptions  they  have  been  considered 
and  dispatched  more  expeditiously  than 
in  all  the  time  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  has  been  more  than  35  years.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  Senate,  by 
implication,  has  been  made  somewhat 
responsible.  If  the  Senate  has  done  any- 
thing that  is  wrong  it  is  because  we 
have  not  lived  up  to  our  responsibility 
as  a  coequal  bo<^  and  given  more  ex- 


haustive and  painstaking  consideration 
to  these  bUls.  If  we  had  done  so  we 
would  only  have  aggravated  the  already 
bad  condition. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  remember  the  long 
time  it  took  to  enact  the  military  au- 
thorization bill.  That  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  committee.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  he  and  other  Members  pushed  as 
fast  as  possible.  Bills  undoubtedly  are 
delayed  in  conference.  There  is  always 
some  time  taken  to  iron  out  differences. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  have  been  de- 
lays in  two  or  three  of  them  in  confer- 
ence but  not  undue  delays.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  three  appropriations 
bills  still  in  the  House  that  have  never 
come  over,  and  they  are  the  Department 
of  Defense,  foreign  aid,  and  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills.  We  have  al- 
ready practically  completed  hearings  on 
those  three  bills  in  the  Senate,  although 
they  are  still  in  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  pass  the  continuing  resolution 
for  the  essential  functions  of  Govern- 
ment but  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  this  is 
not  a  wise  budgeting,  appropriating,  or 
spending  process. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate 
situation  that  the  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment have  to  operate  in  this  manner 
for  6  months,  as  they  do  in  some  cases. 
It  is  very  unfortunate.  I  hope  we  are 
never  confronted  with  this  situation 
again. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  appropriation  bills  must 
await  passage  of  the  authorization  meas- 
m-es,  and  that  in  several  instances  the 
fact  that  the  appropriation  bills  have 
had  to  be  delayed  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  authorization  measures 
have  not  been  passed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  at  least  two  in- 
stances that  is  markedly  true. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry 
to  detain  the  Senator.  My  question,  I 
hope,  will  not  be  troublesome  to  him. 

We  had  quite  a  dispute  about  educa- 
tion in  the  last  continuing  resolution.  I 
gather  that  what  this  does  is  to  carry 
on  whatever  we  achieved. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  my  construc- 
tion. I  do  not  see  how  any  other  in- 
terpretation could  be  placed  on  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Bearing  in  mind  what 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  said,  that 
authorization  legislation  is  a  problem,  I 
am  wondering  if  any  thought  has  been 
given  to  what  might  happen  if  even  by 
sine  die  adjournment  any  area  should 
not  have  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  situation  has  not 
arisen  yet  but  I  assume  Congress  would 
not  adjourn  sine  die  without  taking  ap- 
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propriate  action.  I  am  hopeful  this  situ- 
ation will  straighten  Itself  out.  We  are 
working  diligently.  I  think  we  will  get 
the  bills  through  before  the  end  of  this 

SG6SlOIl 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  i  may  ask  one  other  question? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Would  it  not  be  desirable, 
so  that  Senators  will  know  what  the 
situation  Is,  to  have  a  memorandum 
placed  in  the  Record  as  to  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  which  would  exist  if 
we  have  appropriation  bills  before  us  but 
no  authorization  bills? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sorry.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  suggestiMi. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  was  suggesting  a 
memorandum  as  to  the  parUamentary 
situation  which  would  exist  if  the  House 
sent  us  an  appropriation  bUl,  and  we 
had  no  authorization  law;  if  they  did 
that,  for  example,  in  foreign  aid^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr  AIKEN.  I  was  thinking  of  the  for- 
eign aid  biU.  The  authorizing  legisla- 
tion has  not  been  passed.  I  tWnk   it 
could  be  passed  very  shortiy  if  we  con- 
fine our  attention  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  the  amounts  of  appropriations 
only    I  understand  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  already  had  hearings 
an  the  appropriation  bill  for  foreign  aid. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  SuboMiunlttee  on 
Foreign  Aid   Appropriations  is   having 
hearings  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  AIKEN.  How  long  after  the  au- 
thorization biU  has  been  approved  would 
it  take  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions? .  .. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  varies  so  greatly 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  cate- 
gorical response.  But  I  think  it  could 
be  handled  rapidly  if  the  authorizing 
legislation  were  passed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  House  sends  us  an  appro- 
priation bill  even  without  an  authoriza- 
tion, we  could  stUl  take  it  up  in  the 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  committee  had 
planned  to  have  a  meeting  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  speaking  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  However,  it  was  stop- 
ped by  the  objection  to  any  committees 
meeting.  We  hope  to  have  a  meeting  to- 
morrow morning  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUSSEXJL.  The  subcommittee  had 
been  holding  hearings  on  the  appropria- 
tion bUl.  ^^     ^      ,„  .. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
committee has  completed  its  hearingson 
foreign  aid.  except  for  appeals.  The 
House  biU  will  be  over  here,  I  was  told 
last  night  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee,  on  Tuesday,  and  this  subcom- 
mittee will  be  ready  to  deal  with  appeals 
at  that  time.  The  jurisdiction  is  another 
factor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  there  is  a  way  to 
get  authorization  bills  through  promptly 
by  the  early  part  of  next  week,  but 
whether  we  will  do  it  remains  to  be  seen. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Through  which  device; 
the  continuing  resolution? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  No,  we  have  had  wmtlnu- 
ing  resolutions  several  times. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  U  the  House  passes  an 
appropriation  bill  based  on  an  authoriza- 
tion bUl  they  passed,  that  bill  would  be 
in  order  here? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  We  will  have  the 
House  bill  on  appropriations  next  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
g\iished  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  see  no  alternative  except  to 
pass  this  continuing  resolution.  This  is  a 
sorry  way  to  do  business  though.  It  is 
nearly  Christmas  and  several  appro- 
priation bills  remain  to  be  passed.  I  think 
the  Senate  could  get  these  bills  through 
if  Senators  would  limit  themselves  in  de- 
bate and  in  the  number  of  amendments 
they  offer.  ,    . . 

The  one  big  hurdle  that  I  see  is  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill.  If  we  take  2 
months  on  the  appropriation  bill  as  we 
did  on  the  authorization  bill,  the  appro- 
priation bill  would  not  clear  until  spring. 
But  this  morning  the  President  said  if 
Congress  adjourns  without  passing  the 
appropriation  bUls,  he  will  immediately 
call  us  back  into  session.  I  think  he  would 
be  right  in  doing  that.  ^   ^   ^x. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr  RUSSELL.  We  have  a  saying  in  my 
part  of  the  country:  "He  spoke  himself 
out "  I  hope  we  have  about  sp(*en  our- 
selves out  on  the  military  authorization 
bill  and  that  we  would  not  have  lengthy 
debate  when  we  reach  the  appropriation 
bill.  I  think  it  shoifld  be  fully  debated. 
But  I  would  not  like  to  see  a  week  or  two 
of  repetitious  stat^nents,  repeating  what 
was  said  when  the  authorization  was 

here.  .    .     ,,      t 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  May  I 
say  this,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
thought  critical  of  any  of  my  ooUeagues, 
but  during  my  service  here  in  the  Senate, 
some  of  its  most  effective  Members  were 
men  like  Senator  George,  fr(«n  the  Sen- 
ator's own  State,  and  Senators  Taft  and 
Vandenberg,  who  usually  confined  them- 
selves to  30-minute  speeches,  some  of 
them  only  15;  but  now  many  speeches 
are  2  to  3  hours  in  length.  I  hope  I  am 
not  hurting  anyone's  feelings  when  I  say 
that.  I  am  only  trying  to  expedite  most 
important  legislation  that  must  be 
passed  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Nortli  Dakota  is  certainly  not  hurting  my 
feelings.  In  the  past,  I  have  often  spoken 
at  great  length,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  I  now  confine  my  remarks  to  a 
great  extent.  The  causes  for  which  I 
fought  in  the  past  have  vanished. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  administration  took  a 
brief  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  revise  the  budget 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  say  that  in  a 
critical  sense.  I  understand  their  reasons, 
but  that  was  one  of  the  causes  of  delay. 

Mr    GRIFFIN.  I  realize  that.  As  we 


look  toward  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
to  begin  shortiy  after  the  New  Year,  I  am 
sure  we  expect  and  want  the  administra- 
tion, in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
responsibUity,  to  have  a  new  budget  ready 
to  submit  shortiy  after  the  next  Congress 
convenes.  Would  the  Senator  agree  with 
me,  as  the  end  of  this  year  approaches 
with  a  number  of  appropriation  bills  not 
yet  passed,  and  as  we  operate  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  a  continuing 
resolution,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  prepare  a  budget  to  meet 
that  deadline?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  add  to  their 
difficulties.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make 
it  impossible  because  they  could  base  the 
new  budget  on  the  old  budget  and  the 
bills  as  passed  by  the  two  Houses.  But, 
certainly,  it  would  add  to  their  difficul- 
ties. I  think  the  President's  urgency  is 
completely  justified.  Insofar  as  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  any 
such  action.  We  cannot  take  up  bills  un- 
til they  are  brought  over  here. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  join  him  in  urging  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1017) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  13270) ,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  Senator  f  rwn 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
glad  to  allow  other  Senators,  speaking  in 
opposition,  to  make  comments  at  this 
time  if  they  wish;  otherwise,  I  think  I 
have  made  my  position  clear  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  amendment.  The  Treas- 
ury   recognizes    that    adoption   of    the 
amendment  would  mean  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  no  money  in  the  long 
run.  Only  in  the  first  year  would  it  make 
any  money.  By  increasing  the  tax  on 
American  oil  companies,  it  would  be  an 
incentive  for  foreign  nations  to  increase 
their  taxes  on  the  companies  doing  busi- 
ness there.  Foreign  coimtries  have  done 
so  in  the  past.  Some  of  them  do  so  most 
drastically,  having  drafted  laws  so  that 
they  automatically  increase  taxes,  even 
without  their  parliaments  meeting.  The 
result  is  that  foreign  countries  would 
gain  from  any  tax  increase  involved  here, 
merely  by  raising  their  taxes. 

The  companies  would  be  entltied  to  a 
credit  for  the  additional  foreign  tax  paid 
against  the  tax  paid  to  this  country,  with 
the  result  that  the  companies  would  pay 
the  tax  not  to  our  Treasury  but  to  some 
foreign  treasury  and  this  Government 
would  lose  mooey  rather  than  make  it. 
Our  Treasury  would  make  money  only 
for  a  few  months  to  a  year— only  for  the 
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time  It  would  take  the  foreign  countries 
to  change  their  laws  In  order  to  scoop 
Into  their  treasuries  the  money  which 
otherwise  would  go  into  ours.  Starting 
the  second  year,  this  Nation  would  lose 
about  $10  million  in  taxes  on  dividends 
that  would  have  been  paid  except  for  the 
Increase  in  foreign  taxes  which  reduces 
the  companies'  earnings. 

The  amendment  also  would  hurt  our 
balance  of  payments.  Even  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  who  has 
made  strong  arguments  for  cutting  the 
depletion  allowance,  and  who  has  been 
one  of  the  most  consistent  opponents  of 
the  depletion  allowance,  took  the  floor, 
whoi  there  were  not  many  Senators  in 
the  Chamber,  to  say  that  he  felt  certain 
that  this  amendment  would  defeat  its 
own  purpose  at  a  cost  to  American  in- 
vestors and  to  the  Government. 

It  would  achieve  nothing  to  benefit  this 
Nation.  It  would  only  benefit  the  foreign 
treasuries.  Therefore,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  amendment  should  be 

agreed  to.  .  ,  ^  ... 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  yield  the 
refcalnoer  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmo) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  very 
definitely,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  we  go  along  with  the  other  body  on 
this  foreign  oil  depletion  matter,  our 
Treasury  will  benefit  next  year  to  the 
extent  of  some  $25  million. 

Let  me  say,  finally,  that  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  argiiments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  are 
not  valid  in  that  they  are  purely  specula- 
tive. This  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to.  It  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  a 
sheik  in  Kuwait  and  his  wives,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  American  taxpayers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 

have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoxmce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thxtrmond)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 
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Brooke 

Case 

Church 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Oore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hughes 

Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

C\irtl8 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Pannln 

Pong 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Dole 
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YEAS— 26 

Xnouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Muskle 

Nelson 

NAYS— 68 

Fulbrighf 

Ooodell 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hniska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Miller 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


Pastore 
Pell 

Prozmire 
Rlblcoff 
Williams.  N.J. 
Yarbo  rough 
Young,  Ohio 


Moss 

Murphy 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  111. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talma-lge 

Tower 

Tydln-TS 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Goldwater 

Mundt 

Symington 


Thurmond 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    MO.    351 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  13270,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which  would 
delete  from  the  bill  a  provision  which 
exempts  certain  gas  pipeline  contracts 
from  the  repeal  date  of  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit.  This  matter  was 
thoroughly  explained  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  other  Members  of  the  House, 
and  was  explained  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunittee  in  July  by  Congressman  Eck- 
hardt, and  others.  It  is  not  a  new  matter. 
It  was  discussed  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

One  of  the  most  significant  tax  reform 
proposals  contained  in  H.R.  13270  is  the 
repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  the 
investment  tax  credit  has  long  since  out- 
lived any  usefulness  that  it  might  have 
ever  had  and  is  now  nothing  more  than 
a  vast  loophole  through  which  the  Gov- 
ernment loses  billions  of  taxable  dollars 
each  year. 

H.R.  13270  provides  for  the  permanent 
repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit  in  the 
case  of  property  acquired  or  construc- 
tion of  which  is  begun  after  April  18, 
1969.  However,  to  avoid  economic  injus- 
tice to  those  taxpayers  who  have  com- 
menced construction  or  acquired  prop- 
erty pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
entered  into  before  April  8,  1969,  the 
bUl  specifically  exempts  such  taxpayers 
from  the  repeal  of  the  investment  credit 
and  mtikes  the  credit  available  to  them. 
This  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  exemption 
since  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this 
coimtry  to  penalize  those  who  in  good 
faith  have  reUed  on  existing  laws. 

Unfortunately.  H.R.  13270  does  not 
stop  with  this  one  justified  exemption 


frwn  the  general  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  There  has  also  been  in- 
serted Into  H.R.  13270  a  special  exemp- 
tion for  gas  pipeline  contracts  which 
cannot  be  justified  on  any  basis  except 
that  Its  proponents  desire  additional 
special  treatment  for  an  industry  which 
is  already  specially  protected  and 
specially  favored  by  our  laws.  The  ex- 
emption to  which  I  refer  may  be  found 
on  page  420,  at  line  21  of  H.R.  13270  and 
provides: 

(B)  Where,  In  order  to  perform  a  binding 
contract  or  contracts  in  effect  on  April  18. 
1969,  (1)  the  taxpayer  Is  required  to  con- 
struct, reconstruct,  erect,  or  acquire  property 
specified  in  any  order  of  a  Federal  regulatory 
agency  for  which  application  was  filed  beiore 
April  19,  1989,  (11)  the  property  Is  to  be  used 
to  transport  one  or  more  products  under 
such  contract  or  contracts,  and  (111)  one  or 
more  parties  to  the  contract  or  contracts  are 
required  to  take  or  to  provide  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  products  to  be  transported 
over  a  substantial  portion  of  the  expected 
useful  life  of  the  property,  then  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  pre-termlnatlon  property. 

On  its  face,  this  seemingly  Innocuous 
language  would  not  appear  to  be  a  vehi- 
cle for  serving  a  special  Interest.  How- 
ever, on  closer  examination  it  Is  clear 
that  the  only  purpose  for  this  provision 
is  to  grant  to  certain  gas  pipelines  a 
special  privilege  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  which  no  other  in- 
dustry or  taxpayer  in  America  has. 

To  appreciate  the  necessity  for  strik- 
ing this  insidiously  clever  provision  from 
H  R  13270,  it  is  Important  to  vmderstand : 
First,  the  nature  of  a  gas  pipeline  con- 
tract; second,  why  there  is  no  reason  for 
a  special  treatment  of  these  contracts; 
and  third,  the  history  of  gas  pipelines 
and  the  Investment  tex  credit. 

1.  THE  NATTTBE  OF  A  GAS  PIPELINE  CONTRACT 

A  gas  pipeUne  contract,  unlike  the 
other  contracts  to  which  the  exemption 
from  the  repeal  date  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  applies,  is  not  a  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  capital  goods  but  is  a 
contract  for  service  or  supply.  That  is, 
the  gas  pipeline  contract  obligates  the 
company  to  supply  its  customers  with 
a  specified  number  of  units  of  natural 
gas.  Nowhere  in  this  contract  between 
the  company  and  the  customer  does  the 
gas  pipeline  company  obligate  Itself  to 
build  or  expand  its  faculties  to  perform 
the  contract.  However,  section  7C  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  requires: 

No  natural-gas  company  or  person  which 
win  be  a  natural-gas  company  upon  com- 
pletion of  any  proposed  construction  or  ex- 
lenslon  shall  engage  In  the  transportation  or 
sale  of  natural  gas,  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission,  or  undertake  the 
construction  or  extension  of  any  faclUtlM 
therefor,  or  acquire  or  operate  any  such 
faclimeB  or  extensions  thereof,  unless  there 
Is  m  force  with  respect  to  such  natural-gas 
company  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Issued  by  the  Commission  au- 
thorizing such  acts  or  operations. 

Therefore,  untU  the  FPC  grants  the 
gas  pipeline  company  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  the 
company  cannot  lawfully  fulfUl  its  con- 
tract to  the  customer.  Thus  the  certifi- 
cate is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a  valid 
binding  gas  pipeline  contract. 
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In  determining  whether  to  grant  a 
certificate  to  a  gas  pipeline  company  Uie 
PPC  takes  into  consideration  whetner 
the  proposed  expansion  in  service  is  phys- 
ically and  economically  feasible.  The 
PPd  will  and  often  does,  allow  a  gas 
pipeline  company  to  withdraw  its  appli- 
cation for  a  certificate  upon  a  showing 
of  just  cause.  The  "just  cause"  for  which 
an  application  may  be  withdrawn  might 
well  Include  a  showing  by  the  company 
of  a  loss  in  profits  by  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

Furthermore,  the  regulations  of  the 
PPC  afford  a  company  with  a  way  of 
having  the  application  dismissed  by  the 
FPC.  Section  157.12  of  the  FPC  regula- 
tions provides  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
showing  of  good  cause,  "faUure  of  an 
applicant  to  go  forward  on  the  date  set 
for  hearings  and  present  its  full  case 
in  support  of  Its  application  will  consti- 
tute grounds  for  summary  dismissal  of 
the  application  and  the  termination  of 
the  proceedings."  Therefore,  without 
showing  "just  cause"  an  application  can 
be  dismissed  by  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  gas  pipeline  company. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  gas  pipe- 
line companies  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  economic  hardships  as  taxpayers 
who  have  bound  themselves  contrswstu- 
ally  to  construct,  reconstruct  or  acquire 
property.  The  simple  truth  is  that  with- 
out the  certificate  of  public  necessity  the 
gas  pipeline  company  is  not  contractu- 
ally bound  to  do  anything.  This  gives 
the  gas  pipeline  company  the  right  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  contracts  that  they  may  void 
at  will. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  type 
of  special  advantage. 

n.     WHY     THIS     SPECIAL     TREATMENT     IS     NOT 
NECESSARY 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  these 
gas  pipeline  contracts  are  not  binding  on 
the  company  in  the  absence  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  necessity  and  convenience. 
Thus,  this  does  not  justify  this  special 
exemption.  Are  there  any  economic  rea- 
sons for  this  s&eclal  treatment?  A  review 
of  the  facts  clearly  reveals  that  the 
answer  is  "No." 

The  gas  pipelines  are  strong  and  fi- 
nancially healthy.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  operations  in  America  which  is 
guaranteed  a  profit  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  rates  charged  for  natural 
gas  are  regulated  by  the  FPC  so  as  to 
assure  the  gas  pipelines  a  reasonable 
profit  each  year.  Very  few  other  indus- 
tries in  America  can  be  assured  that  year 
in  and  year  out  they  will  be  operating 
in  the  black. 

Since  1958,  the  revenues  smd  assets  of 
the  gas  pipeline  companies  have  dou- 
bled. According  to  a  recent  industrial 
survey  conducted  by  Standard  &  Poor's, 
the  revenues  of  gas  pipeline  companies 
are  expected  to  reach  new  highs  in  1969. 
The  American  Gas  Association  estimates 
that  gas  sales  in  1969  will  reach  152.650 
million  therms.  This  is  an  increase  of  5.7 
percent  from  1968. 

The  outlook  for  future  growth  Is  also 
quite  encouraging.  The  American  Gas 
Association  estimates  an  Increase  In  sales 
of  6  percent  for  each  year  from  1967  to 


1980.  By  1985,  gas  utilities  sales  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  356  billion  therms.  This 
is  an  increase  of  144  percent  from  the 
amount  of  gas  sold  in  1968. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  sales,  the 
rate  of  return  to  the  companies  is  also 
increasing.  At  present,  the  rate  of  return 
on  old  contracts  Is  between  614  and  6V3 
percent.  However,  the  FPC  recently 
granted  one  company  an  annual  rate  of 
return  of  IV*  percent.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  applications  pending  before 
the  FPC  which  request  returns  of  8  to 
6V2  percent. 

m.    HISTORY    or    GAS    PIPELINE    INDIT8TRT    AND 
THE  INVESTMENT   TAX    CBIDIT 

The  alleged  purpose  behind  the  en- 
actment of  the  Investment  tax  credit  In 
1962,  was  that  it  would  encourage  busi- 
ness Investments  in  new  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  plain  facts  reveal  that 
the  gas  pipeline  Industry  never  needed 
enactment  of  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit,  the  gas  pipeline  industry  did 
not  suffer  from  lack  of  growth.  From 
1957  to  1961  the  net  Investment  in  gas 
utility  plants  rose  from  $6  to  $8  billion. 
After  the  enactment  of  the  investment 
tax  credit,  the  net  investment  in  gas  utili- 
ties plants  grew  at  about  the  same  rate, 
$8  to  $10  billion.  This  clearly  shows  that 
the  investment  tax  credit  was  not  needed 
to  stimulate  growth. 

The  whole  history  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  the  gas  pipeline  Industry 
has  been  one  of  special  and  unjustified 
favoritism.  To  begin  with,  the  gas  pipe- 
line was  allowed  the  7-percent  credit, 
whereas  the  other  major  public  utilities 
were  allowed  only  3  percent.  What  was 
the  reason  for  this?  I  submit  that  the 
only  reason  for  it  was  the  strength  of  the 
gas  pipeline  industry's  lobby. 

Furthermore,  the  FPC  is  prohibited  by 
a  1964  amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Act  from  treating  a  reduction  in  in- 
come tax,  arising  from  the  investment 
tax  credit,  as  a  reduction  in  the  gas  pipe- 
line cost  for  determining  rates.  Thus,  a 
gas  pipeline  company  is  free  either  to  re- 
tain the  tax  savings  for  reinvestment  or 
payments  to  stockholders,  or  pass  along 
the  tax  savings  to  its  customers  in  the 
form  of  volunteer  rate  reductions.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  accord- 
ing to  figures  compiled  by  the  PPC  in 
1967  alone,  more  than  94  percent  of  the 
amounts  generated  and  utilized  by  gas 
pipeline  companies  from  that  Investment 
tax  credit  was  retained  by  the  companies 
and  less  than  6  percent  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  by  rate  reductions. 

IV.    CONCLtrSION 

This  provision  of  H.R.  13270  which  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  eliminate  is 
the  sort  of  special  interest  legislation 
which  has  generated  the  present  demand 
for  tax  reform  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Our  people 
are  tired  of  carrying  the  greater  portion 
of  this  Nation's  tax  burden  while  their 
own  elected  representatives  write  special 
exemptions  into  the  tax  laws  for  big 
business. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
challenged  the  91st  Congress  to  reform 
this  Nation's  tax  laws.  They  expect  their 
interest  to  come  first  for  a  change.  Special 
exemptions  and  favoritism  for  industries 
such  as  gas  pipelines  will  further  \mder- 


mlne  the  people's  confidence  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  turn  its  attention  to  problems  and 
needs  of  average  Americans.  These 
people  caimot  afford  expensive  lobbying 
efforts  to  get  their  point  of  view  across. 
They  must  depend  on  us  to  represent 
them.  Let  us  show  them  that  we  are 
concerned  by  closing  this  loophole.  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  onoe  warned: 

But  to  the  extent  that  the  mass  of  our 
citizens  are  inordinately  burdened  beyond 
any  useful  public  purpose  and  for  the  benefit 
of  a  favored  few,  the  Government,  under 
the  pretext  of  an  exercise  of  its  taxing  power, 
enters  gratuitously  into  partnership  with 
these  favorites,  to  their  advantage  and  to 
the  injury  of  a  vast  majority  of  our  people. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  my 
amendment  careful  consideration  and 
join  with  me  in  remedying  this  inequity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  statement  of  Con- 
gressman Bob  Eckhardt,  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas  which 
was  given  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  by  Congressman  Eckhardt 
on  July  8.  1969.  ^      ^  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATrVE  IN  CONGRESS  PROM  THE 
EIGHTH     CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICT     Or    THE 

State  of  Texas 

Mr  Eckhardt.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  a  written  statement  which  I  would 
like  to  ask  permission  to  be  filed  as  stated, 
and  I  shall  only  deal  largely  with  one  part  of 
the  statement. 

Senator  Talmadce.  Without  objection,  it 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  in  full  and 
you  may  summarize  as  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  I  would  not  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  reiterate  the  general  argu- 
ments against  the  surtax  extension  to  this 
committee  after,  of  course,  there  has  been 
so  much  said  by  persons  who  have  had  so 
much  experience  with  It  and  have  said  it 
perhaps  far  better  than  I  can. 

I  would  though  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  point  that  has  raised  most  of  the  ques- 
tions of  this  committee  and  that  is  the  ex- 
ception with  respect  to  natural  gas  pipelines. 
In  my  experience  in  the  Texas  legislature 
for  a  good  number  of  years  before  I  came  to 
Congress  I  noted  a  considerable  reach  of  gas 
pipelines  In  that  body,  but  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  its  reach  was  as  long  as  it  does 
appear  to  be. 

As  the  committee,  of  course,  understands, 
the  bill  provides  that  there  be  three  require- 
ments for  gas  pipelines  to  come  under  the 
exception.  First,  there  must  be  a  contract 
to  supply  gas;  and.  second,  there  must  be  an 
application  before  the  FPC,  and  then  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  gas  must  be  transported 
by  the  company  seeking  to  obtain  the  ex- 
emption over  the  facilities  thus  designated. 
The  point  that  I  should  like  to  make  very 
clear  here  and,  of  course.  I  understand  that 
the  committee  understands  this,  but  I  fear 
that  perhaps  it  has  not  been  made  clear 
enough  to  the  public,  that  the  contract  in- 
volved here  is  a  contract  of  supply  of  gas 
rather  than  a  contract  with  an  equipment 
supplier.  I  do  not  beUeve  this  was  at  all  clear 
on  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  that  it  be 
made  as  clear  as  possible  for  the  public's 
attention. 

In  that  debate  it  was  said  by  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  amendment,  a  Texas 
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OOUMftM'  ^!^^  ^*7-  ^*  B**  plpeUoM. 
"Sbould  not  be  denied  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  becauee  aome  Federal  agency  is  sitting 
•aide  and  refusing  to  act." 

The  ImpUcatlon  of  the  floor  debate  was 
that  a  contract  for  the  pvirchase  of  capital 
goods  was  binding  as  between  seller  and  pur- 
chaaer.  contingent  only  upon  FPC  approval 
constituting  the  exception  to  be  qualified. 
Thus,  iSi.  Bush,  with  whom  the  amendment 
originated  In  the  committee,  in  answer  to  my 
question  said,  "The  contract  spells  out  the 
equipment  required  and  If  these  people  have 
a  bona  fide  contract,  they  should  not  be  de- 
nied the  benefit  of  the  credit." 

Well,  In  fact,  the  contract  only  spells  out 
the  obligation  of  the  gas  pipeline  company 
to  supply  gas  to  the  person  or  the  munici- 
pality or  the  company  to  whom  the  supplier 
Is  to  supply  the  gas. 

The  place  where  the  equipment  Is  de- 
scribed is  In  the  application,  not  In  the  con- 
tract, and  I  believe  that  the  discussion  Im- 
plied that  the  contract  was,  In  fact,  the  con- 
tract to  supply  equipment,  which  of  course, 
it  U  not. 

Mr.  Boggs,  who  carried  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  equated  the  provision  to  the  ordinary 
contract  for  purchase  of  capital  goods  in  the 
following  language. 

-"The -contract  has  been  entered  into  and 
qnallflea'VB  a  binding  contract.  If  you  were 
to  build  a  plant  •  •  •  and  no  equipment 
has  been  installed,  but  they  have  simply 
entered  into  a  contract,  a  binding  contract, 
prior  to  April  19,  that  equipment  Is  eligible 
for  the  full  7  percent." 

Now,  I  had  previously  been  told  by  an 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such 
was  all  that  the  amendment  did.  Now  In 
candor  Mr.  Boggs  did  at  another  point  explain 
the  amendment  accurately,  and  I  do  not 
attribute  to  anyone  an  intention  to  mislead. 
But  the  matter  is  technical  and  c<»nplex 
and  needs  clarification,  both  as  to  Its  provi- 
sions and  as  to  its  Justification. 

In  fact,  the  contracts  in  question  are  not 
contracts  to  acquire  property  but  are  rather 
contracts  to  supply  gas.  These  contracts  are 
not  binding  without  a  certificate  of  approval 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  It 
is  In  these  certificates  that  the  only  require- 
ment of  designation  of  the  capital  goods  to  be 
acqiilred  is  made. 

In  order  for  a  gas  pipeline  company  to  ob- 
tain approval  for  an  extension  of  service  It 
must  file  an  application  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  within  which  It  must 
Include,  among  other  things,  an  analysis  of 
the  equipment  needed  to  fulfill  the  contract. 
This  includes  a  detailed  estimate  of  total 
capital  costs  of  the  proposed  facilities  for 
which  the  application  Is  made.  But  unlike 
the  case  of  other  pretermlnatlon  contracts, 
contracts  here  are  not  binding  without  the 
certificate  of  approval,  and  hence  the  com- 
panies Involved  are  not  likely  to  be  Injured 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  The  FPC  will  allow  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies to  withdraw  an  application  for  an  ex- 
tension of  service  If  the  company  can  show 
Just  cause.  Just  cause  might  well  Include  a 
reduction  in  the  profitability  of  the  contract. 
Presumably  a  loss  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  would  indicate  lower  profits. 

This  is  a  means  of  escape  from  the  contract 
which  would  not  be  as  profitable  as  antici- 
pated. But  there  is  another  even  surer  safe- 
guard that  pipelines  have  with  respect  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Investment  credit  that  ordi- 
nary businesses  do  not  have,  and  this  is  based 
on  their  status  as  a  public  utility.  As  a  pub- 
lic utility,  of  course,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  profit,  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
on  their  Investment.  Therefore,  they  have 
been  granted  both  the  reasonable  return  on 
their  investment,  plus  the  overriding  advan- 
tage of  the  Investment  credit  of  7  percent. 

In  1964  Congreee  provided  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rate  structure  and  the  return  on 
the  Investment  should  not  be  affected  by  the 


7-percent  Investment  credit.  So,  In  effect,  the 
7-percent  Investment  credit  la  cream  on  top 
of  the  profit. 

Now,  the  main  point  I  Want  to  make  U  not 
BO  much  the  technical  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  equates  a  pipeline's  position  with 
that  of  an  ordinary  business,  but  I  would 
like  to  simply  malce  the  point  that  pipelines 
do  not  need  special  treatment.  They  do  not 
need  the  pretermlnatlon  condition  at  all. 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  Impossible  for  me  to 
see  why  Congress  granted  to  tho  pipeline 
companies  a  7-percent  Investment  credit  in 
the  first  place  when  to  all  other  public 
utlimee  It  only  granted  a  3-percent  invest- 
ment credit.  In  addition  to  this,  we  give 
pipelines  a  special  treatment  m  an  area  in 
which  they  do  not  need  special  treatment, 
because  they  are  protected  by  tUelr  statiis  as 
a  utility,  and  they  are  also  protected  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  means  by  which  they  may 
withdraw  their  application. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  sure  how  much  this  means 
in  dollars,  as  Mr.  Vanik  is.  I  respect  his  view 
on  the  thing,  and  I  certainly  respect  hU  fig- 
ures, and  I  Icnow  that  he  most  carefuly 
checked  with  the  FPO  with  respect  to  those 
figures,  but  I  believe  it  Is  very,  very  difficult 
to  come  out  with  a  precise  figure  without 
very  deep  investigation  of  the  details  of  the 
applications. 

But  I  think  this  can  be  said,  that  over  the 
period  of  6  years  the  pipelines  have  received, 
in  these  7-percent  investment  credit  accruals 
and  use  they  have  received  somewhere  arovind 
1250  million.  Now  that  means  that  they  are 
getting  an  advantage  from  the  Investment 
credit  at  the  rate  of  about  $60  million  per 
year. 

Now,  the  applications  are  seasonal.  They 
usually  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
or  they  come  about  the  middle  of  the  year.  I 
do  not  Icnow  to  what  extent  this  special  treat- 
.  ment  would  step  up  the  time  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  applies,  but  I  know  what  it 
would  set  it  up  substantially — if  it  would 
set  It  up  In  effect  as  much  as  8  months  we 
might  estimate  that  the  amount  In  invest- 
ment credit  accrued,  if  this  exemption  is 
passed,  would  be  at  least  $25  million  or  half 
the  $50  million  figure. 

Now,  I  do  not  set  this  down  as  a  positive 
figure.  I  do  not  know  precisely  how  much  it 
wo\ild  be,  but  I  Imow  it  would  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial advantage  to  gas  pipelines  which  I 
do  not  think  we  need  to  give  them.  In  all 
fairness. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  as 
I  understood  investment  credit,  it  had  orig- 
inally been  established  in  order  to  encoiirage 
rebuilding  of  old  plant,  also  to  encourage 
and  Increase  the  GNP  of  the  Nation,  but  I 
do  not  think  It  was  necessary  with  respect  to 
gas  pipelines  in  the  beginning,  certainly  not 
necessary  at  7  percent,  or  more  than  twice 
the  figure  that  was  given,  say,  to  electrical 
utlllUes. 

I  think  this  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  the 
fact  that  nattiral  gas  utility  sales  were  100.81 
billion  therms  In  1962.  In  1967  they  were 
133.42  billion  therms.  This  is  from  Gas  Facts, 
1968.  This  is  an  extremely  fast  growing  busi- 
ness that  does  not  need  encouragement  to 
continue  to  grow,  because  obviously  the 
larger  the  plant  and  the  larger  the  expendi- 
ture In  capital  investment,  the  larger  the 
return. 

Gas  pipelines  are  entitled  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable retiim  on  Investment.  I  do  not  know 
any  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should 
have  enjoyed  a  7-percent  Investment  credit 
for  all  this  time  In  the  first  place,  and  then 
to  give  them  special  treatment  with  respect 
to  closing  out  Investment  credit  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  extremely  Improvident  thing  for 
Congress  to  do. 

Now,  I  have  considerably  more  detail  with 
respect  to  this  growth  that  woxild  show  that 
the  total  amount  of  plant,  of  net  plant,  for 
the  period  immediately  preceding  Investment 
credit  had  grown  at  about  the  same  rate 


or  even  at  a  greater  rate  than  It  grew 
sufaeequent  to  investment  credit.  Of  course, 
I  have  that  in  the  statement  In  order  to 
show  that  Investment  credit  was  not  needed 
in  the  first  place. 

But  what  I  am  arguing  hare  Is  that  gas 
pipelines  do  not  need  special  treatment  and 
should  not  be  given  special  treatment  by 
tbU  legislation. 

PixPAasD  Statement  by  Hon.  Bob  Bckhabbt, 

A    n.3.    R^VEBENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS    FROM 

THE  State  of  Texas 

SXXMMARY 

A.  Outline  of  statement 

I.  Opposition  to  the  surtax  on  general 
grounds: 

(o)  Review  of  past  opposition:  offsetting 
of  the  effects  of  ttie  surtax  by  rUlng  war 
expendituree — fear  of  more  of  the  same. 

(b)  In  full  agreement  with  the  Senate  as 
to  need  t<x  tax  reform. 

n.  Opposition  to  the  surtax  respecting 
exemptions: 

(o)  Bxplanatlon  of  the  loophole  in  the 
House-passed  bill  that  allows  the  gas  pipe- 
line industry  an  unnecessary  and  vmjust 
exemption  from  the  April  18  deadline  for 
repeal  at  the  7%  investment  tax  credit. 

(b)  Because  the  government  allows  this 
Industry  a  guaranteed  rate  of  profit.  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  not  warranted  in  the  first 
place. 

in.  Need  for  responsible,  effective  alter- 
natives : 

(a)  Extension  of  the  withholding  rates 
without  an  extension  of  the  actual  tax. 

(b)  Tax  reform. 

(c)  Excess  profits  tax. 

(d)  Taxation  of  "excess  Interest". 

B.  Specific  recommendations 
I.  Continue  the  higher  withholding  rates. 
The  economic  reetralnlng  effects  not  lessened 
and  the  pressure  for  tax  r«tonn  oontlniua 
unabated.  Should  the  economy  turn  down- 
ward. Congress  could  lower  withholding 
rates  to  their  normal  level  and  permit  re- 
funds; otherwise.  Institute  the  surtax  retro- 
actively. 

n.  Reinstate  an  excess  profits  tax.  This 
would  shift  the  burden  from  the  poor  and 
middle  Income  groups  to  those  ttenefitlng 
most  from  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia. 

m.  Institute  "excess  Interest"  tax  analo- 
goiis  to  excess  profits  tax.  Revenues  generated 
by  this  tax  could  be  used  to  subsidize  home 
mortgages  and  municipal  bond  markets. 

STATEMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  come  before 
you  on  perhaps  the  most  pressing  and  urgent 
problems  facing  our  Nation  today.  No  one 
can  argue  with  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  of  rampant  inflation  and  that  we 
are  experiencing  some  of  the  tightest  money 
conditions  In  United  States'  history.  The  ap- 
propriate quesUon  that  we  should  be  con- 
sidering Is  not  whether  economic  restraint  is 
needed — no  responsible  legislator  or  compe- 
tent economist  could  doubt  that  fact — but 
rather,  what  form  thU  econcanlc  restraint 
should  take. 

I  voted  against  the  10%  surtax  extension. 
Just  as  I  voted  against  its  original  adoption 
last  year.  I  shall  state  briefly  why  I  oppose 
this  particular  form  of  economic  restraint, 
the  defects  that  appear  in  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  my  recommendations  for  responsible 
and  effective  alternatives  to  the  surtax. 
I 

I  opposed  the  imposition  of  this  tax  In 
1968  because  I  did  not  feel  that  It  would  suc- 
ceed In  halting  inflation.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  I  have  no  faith  in  what  U  popularly 
referred  to  as  the  "new"  economics;  on  the 
contrary  I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  But  these 
policies  can  only  succeed  if  they  are  not  sub- 
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jected  to  other  government  operotlons  whose 
Economic  effecu  are  in  the  direct  opposite 
SS^^n.  I  am  referring,  of  course    to  the 

expansionary  and  l«fl«"o°«7,  «»i^**,  °L*  »! 
coluinued  high  spending  on  the  ^^^^  ^  Y'^; 
nam.  This  is  how  I  made  my  case  against  the 
surtax  last  year  and  I  see  little  reason  to  ex- 
^t  the  siLatlon  to  be  any  dlS'^f  *^^ 
Wr  If  our  people  are  taxed— In  the  guise 
orascL  oons^Tamt^when  any  meaningful 
disinflationary  effects  are  negated  by  war  ex- 
oenditures.  the  effect  is  only  to  add  the  tax 
Ken  to  the  burdens  of  high  interest  and 

""i^s^^^l^h  to  add  my  voice  to  the  m«my 
urging  that  we  not  continue  the  surtax  with- 
out adding  meaningful  tax  reform.  The  sur- 
chL?e  is  I  tax  on  a  tax.  and,  if  one  manages 
toXld  paying  any  taxes,  he  automattcally 
escapes  the  surcharge.  How  can  we  with  a 
stralKht  face,  tell  income  earners  and  hon- 
e^r^^ers  of  the  tax  burden  that  they  must 
bear  the  burdens  of  fiscal  restraint  when 
many  people  with  largely  exempt  Incomes, 
M^pable  of  making  many  extravagant  pur- 
chases are  not  forced  to  curb  their  spending 
or  fairly  share  the  burden?  I  f«,*»«^^*^ 
by  the  sentiment  in  the  Senate  for  closing 
the  many  nefarious  tax  loopholes  before 
final  approval  is  given  for  extension  of  the 

surtax. 

n 


Now.  I  VTOUld  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  a  very  serious  Inequity  in  the 
House  bill  that  passed  on  June  30. 

As  you  know,  one  very  Important  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  vras  the  repeal  of  tbe  7% 
investment  tax  credit.  Let  me  first  say  that 
I  ani  very  much  in  favor  of  this  action  for 
it  has  been  effectively  demonstrated  tbat  the 
investment  credit  Is  the  primary  contrlbut»r 
to  the  inflationary  expansion  of  Investment 

demand.  .  .     11  « a 

The  bill  sets  the  repeal  date  as  of  April  IB, 
1969  but  quite  correctly  makes  provision  for 
construction  begun,  and  binding  contracts  in 
effect  on  or  before  that  date.  The  general 
rule  is  that  pre-terminaUon  Pf°P«f*y'  ',-^;' 
property  eligible  to  receive  the  Investment 
tax  credit,  includes  "any  property  .  .  .  (that) 
U  constructed,  reconstructed,  "^cted,  or  w- 
quired  pursuant  to  a  contract  which  was, 
on  April  18,  1969,  and  at  all  times  thereafter . 
brndlng  on  the  taxpayer."  If  -^f^^^''^^^ 
not  prevail,  action  taken  after  April  18  does 
not  accrue  an  Investment  credit 

But  among  the  exceptions  is  «^  o**^- ^„ 
••Where,  in  order  to  perform  a  binding  con- 
tract .  .  .  m  effect  on  April  18,  1969.  (i)  the 
Sxnayer  is  required  to  .  .  .  acquire  property 
sS^fl'^  in  ^y  order  of  a  federal  regulato^ 
«ency  for  which  application  was  A  «»  be- 
?Sre  April  19,  1969,  (11)  the  P™P«*y,^**' ^! 
used  to  transport  one  or  more  products  un- 
STsuch  contract  ...  and  ('»)  °««  ^T^^;^ 
parties  to  the  contract  ...  are  J^"^.  >° 
te^e  or  to  provide  more  than  50%  of  the 
products  to  be  transported  over  a  substan- 
tiS^  portion  of  the  expected  useful  life  of 
the  ^perty.  then  such  property  shall  be 
pre-termlnatlon  property." 

This  is  the  section  (Section  4a)  of  the  bill 
that  I  have  a  strong  objection  to. 

The  report  accompanying  H.R.  i^oto  ex 
plains  this  seemingly  harmless  ««^"°°  *^ 
?he   general   rule    defining   pre-termlnatlon 

'"^A^'Limple  of  the  type  of  case  covered 
by  this  provision  would  be  a  Situation  where 
a  company  has  entered  into  a  binding  con- 
tract to  transport  fuel  through  » /P«l^ 
f"  another  pnrty  who  wlU  provide  more 
t?Li^0  perce^of  the  fuel  to  be  transported 
over  a  s^tantlal  portion  of  the  ^^^ 
useful  life  of  the  pipeline.  The  provision 
would  be  appucable  In  this  case,  bowever. 
only  U  the  Smpany  had  AJed  Pri^  toAp^ 
19,  1969,  its  application  with  the  reOerw 
regulatory  agency  for  an  order  permitting 
It  to  construct  the  pipeline. 

In  sum,  this  provision  is  presented  a*  one 
justly  extending  the  deadline  for  those  com- 


panies entering  into  contrwrts  for  which 
Necessary  Federal  agency  certlflcatlon  Is  not 
^^by  April  18.  The  major  beneflc  ary 
of  this  exempUon  would  be  the  gas  plpeUne 
industry.  One  of  their  chief  supporters  in 
the  House,  a  Texas  colleague,  stated:  ... 
they  should  not  be  denied  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  because  some  Federal  agency  U  sitting 
aside  and  refusing  to  act."  j  ,„ 

This  is  a  dangerous,  unneceesary  and  in - 
eoultable  provision,  and  explanation  of  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  misleading. 

The  ImpUcaUon  on  the  floor  debate  was 
that  a  contract  for  purchase  of  capital  goods 
which  is  binding  as  between  seller  and  pur- 
chaser contingent  only  upon  FPC  approval 
constituted  the  exception  that  would  qualify. 
Thus,  Mr.  Bush,  with  whom  the  amend- 
ment originated  In  the  committee,  in  answer 
to  my  question  said:  "•  •  •  the  contract 
spells  out  the  equipment  required  and  If 
these  people  have  a  bona  flde  contract  they 
should   not  be  denied  the   benefit  of  the 

Mr.  Boggs,  who  carried  the  blU  on  the 
floor,  equated  the  provision  to  the  ordinary 
contract  for  purchase  of  capital  goods  in  the 

following  language: the  contract  has 

been  entored  into  and  qualifies  as  a  binding 
contract.  If  you  were  to  build  a  P}»nt  ... 
and  no  equipment  has  been  InsUUed,  but 
they  simply  entered  into  a  contract,  a  bind- 
ing contract,  prior  to  April  19.  that  equip- 
ment U  eligible  for  the  full  7  percent." 

I  had  prevlr-usly  been  told  by  an  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such  was  all 
that  the  amendment  did.  In  candor,  Mr. 
Boggs  did  at  another  point  explain  the 
amendment  accurately.  I  do  not  attribute 
to  anyone  an  intention  to  mislead,  but  the 
matter  is  technical  and  complex  and  needs 
clarlflcatlon,  both  as  to  Its  provisions  and 

Its  Justification,  

In  fact,  the  contracte  In  question  are  not 
contracts  to  acquire  property  but  are  rather 
contracts  to  supply  gas.  These  contracts  are 
not  binding  without  a  certificate  of  approval 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  it  is 
in  these  cerUflcates  that  the  only  require- 
ment of  designation  of  the  capital  goods  to  be 
acquired  is  made.  In  order  for  a  gas  pipeline 
company  to  obtain  approval  lor  an  extension 
of  service  It  must  file  an  application  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  within  which  it 
must  include,  among  other  things  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  equipment  needed  to  fulfill  the 
(intract.  This  Includes  a  detailed  estimate 
of  total  capltol  cost  of  the  proposed  facilities 
for  which  appllcaUon  is  made. 

But,  unlike  the  case  of  other  pre-termlna- 
tlon contracts,  the  contracts  here  are  not 
binding  without  the  certificate  of  approval; 
and  hence  the  companies  Involved  are  not 
Ukely  to  be  injured  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
investment  tai  credit.  The  FPC  will  a^low  a 
gas  pipeline  company  to  withdraw  its  ap- 
plication for  an  extension  of  service  if  the 
company  can  show  Just  cause.  Just  cause 
might  well  include  a  reduction  in  the  prob- 
ability  of  the  contract.  Pr^umably  a  loss  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  would  indicate 
lower  profits. 

This  is  a  means  of  escape  from  contract 
which  would  not  be  as  profitable  as  antici- 
pated. But  there  U  another  even  surer  safe- 
Kuard  against  an  improvident  contract  (in 
anticipation  of  investment  credit)  which 
might  actually  result  In  a  loss. 

As  a  pubUc  utility,  the  gas  pipeline  Indus- 
try has  Its  rates  regulated  by  the  government, 
and  these  rates  are  set  so  as  ^  give  the  com- 
Deny  a  reasonable  rate  of  profit  on  Its  Invest- 
ment, n  the  rate  of  P"*'**,"**',^' J^*?: 
nany  cannot  possibly  be  stuck  with  an  un- 
Wofltable  venture.  True,  It  may  not  gM^wate 
STtavestment  credit,  which  U  "c""^"  "^ 
top  of  profit,  but  It  may  be  P2«^«»^**^* 
tbS  utility  would  bave  «P«^^»*  °?^ 
for  the  sake  of  profit  alona.  It  ^?°*.?f  *° 
its  detriment  envisioning,  improvldwitty.  an 
investment  credit. 
Obviously  there  to.  and  wm.  plmty  of  In- 


ducement to  improve  and  Increase  plant 
from  gas  pipelines  without  any  investment 
tax  credit.  Even  before  the  7%  investment 
Ux  credit  provision  was  enacted,  net  gas 
utility  plant  for  the  entire  Nation  had  grown 
from  about  $6  billion  to  about  $8  billion  frona 
1957  through  1961.  After  the  enactment  of 
the  investment  tax  credit,  through  the  next 
six  years,  net  gas  utility  plant  grew  at  about 
the  same  amount,  from  about  $8  billion  to 
about  $10  billion.  It  Is  apparent  from  these 
figures  that  the  Investment  tax  credit  was 
not  needed  to  encourage  investment  in  plant 
and  It  apparentiy  did  not  affect  such  Invest- 

^Actually.   the   gas   pipeline   Industry   has 
grown  at  a  rate  at  least  comparable  to  the 
other  utilities  which  received  only  S-Ti   in- 
vestment tax  credit.  There  U  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  pipelines  were  favored,  but 
In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  Congress  favored 
them  again  by  eliminating  any  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  use  the  Investment  tax  credit  without  the 
consent  of  the  company  Involved  in  deter- 
mining Its  cost  of  service.  The  tax  savings 
from  the  Investment  tax  credit  could  thus 
be  used  by  the  companies  for  reinvestment 
or  dividends  without  regard  to  their  rate  of 
return. 

From  1962  through  1967  the  IntersUte 
natural  gas  pipeline  companies  generated 
$296,124,000  in  investment  tax  credits.  Of 
this  amount,  they  utilized  and  retained 
$247,106,000.  iStatistics  of  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Companies,  1967.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  p.  Ix.) 

Now  the  gas  transmission  companies  are 
again  asking  for  special  treatment,  as  if  thev 
needed  special  relief.  Are  they  weak?  At? 
they  an  industry  with  a  declining  gro'-th 
pattern?  Quite  the  contrary,  the  indus- 
try has  grown  by  one  third  In  the  last  five 
ye«tf8.  In  1962.  natural  gas  utility  sales  were 
100  81  billion  therms  and  in  1967  thev  were 
133  42  billion  therms.  (See  1968  "Gas  Facts" 
of  American  Gas  Association.) 

It  Is  Just  not  possible  to  put  an  exact  dollar 
value  on  this  special  provision  In  the  surtax 
and  investment  credit  bill  as  to  how  much 
it  benefits  gas  pipelines.  But  it  clearly  would 
defer  the  cutoff  date  for  withdrawing  the 
Investment  tax  credit.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
they  never  needed  it  or  deserved  it  In  the 
first  place:  and.  at  more  than  twice  the  fig- 
ure granted  other  utilities,  it  was  nothing 
but  a  windfall  for  the  stockholders— not  the 
consumers. 

The  windfall  was  at  an  average  of  about 
$50  million  a  year.  Typically,  in  past  years, 
the  highest  number  of  rate  applications  by 
the  gas  pipelines  have  been  in  the  winter 
months.  In  the  winter  of  1967  and  1968  ap- 
proximately as  many  permits  were  filed  as 
during  the  entire  remainder  of  the  year.  ™8 
was  not  exactiy  the  situation  In  the  FPC 
fiscal  year  1968-69.  In  that  year  over  70% 
of  the  applications  had  been  filed  by 
January  1. 

I  am  frank  to  say.  I  cannot  tell  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  timing  of  the  applications 
other  than  to  say  an  adroit  timing  of  appli- 
cations well  in  advance  of  actual  equipment 
purchases   could   keep   the   7%    InvesttnMit 
CTedlt  going  for  a  considerable  time.  If  thU 
extended  time  be  6  months,  the  special  treat- 
ment in  this  law  Is  worth  $25  million  In  in- 
vestment credits  generated  to  the  gas  pipe- 
lines. ,  ._  . 
I  served  for  a  good  number  of  years  In  a 
legislative  body  which  was  very  sympathetic 
with  gas  pipeline  companies,  and  I  have  had 
the  e^wTce  of  their  long  arm  reach  ng 
right  into  a  conference  committee  of  the 
•mas  Legislature  to  render  a  tax  unconsti- 
tuttonal.  I  thought  I  had  escaped  this  tam- 
pering when  I  came  to  Congreas,  but  I  under- 
estimated their  reach. 


ni 


BMauM  I  do  not  believe  the  surtax  to  be 
a  fair  way  to  halt  Inflation,  or  even  a  feasible 
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w»v  If  preaent  Bpendlng  pattern*  continue.  Income  engendered  by  the  tight  money  m»r- 
»nd  also  becauBe  the  bUl  contains  several  ket.  Just  as  excess  profits  from  the  Inflatlon- 
queeUonable  clausee.  I  voted  against  it  In  the  ary  war  stlmiUus  Is  drained  off  by  an  exceaa 
HouM  on  June  30.  But  It  would  be  quite  Ir-  profits  tax.  ^  ,  ^».  _ 
responsible  to  oppoM  the  surtax  and  leave  I  am  not  criticising  the  banks  for  the  re- 
It  at  that  As  T  said  at  the  opening  of  this  cent  Increases  In  the  prime  Interest  rates, 
statement,  we  are  facing  an  Inflationary  They  are  simply  reacting  to  the  huge  loan 
spiral  affecUng  prices,  wages,  and  Interest  pressure  and  the  constricted  »uPP»y^^™ 
rates  Some  viable  alternative  to  the  10%  money.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  fact  that 
surcharge  must  be  suggested.  the  huge  growth  In  bank  earnings— largely 

The  ^nate  and  House  have  voted  to  con-  due  to  the  higher  rates  charged  on  loans— Is 

tlnue  the  withholding  rates,  as  If  the  surtax  Incidental.  But,  Just  as  I  feel  that  It  Is  un- 

were  still   In  effect,  as   a  temporary  fiscal  fair  for  corporations -to  earn  extraordinary 

measiire   This  In  Itself  Is  a  logical  and  prac-  profits  from  the  war,  I  feel  that  It  U  imfalr 

tlcal    alternative    to   the    President's    fiscal  for  the  banks  to  retain  a  fortuitous,  Incl- 

package  It  would  preserve  and  continue  the  dental  benefit  from  Inflation.  UnUke  other 

economic  restraining  effects  of  the  surcharge  Industries,  the  costs  of  doing  banking  busl- 

whlle  allowing  time  for  further  consideration  ness  during  inflation  does  not  rise  as  rapidly, 

of  lU  need  <*•■  moro  rapidly,  than  revenues.  As  the  price 

We  should  simply  continue  such  withhold-  they  charge  for  money  goes  up.  so  must  their 

ing  while  we  hammer  out  tax  reform.  profits.  Recent  bank  statements  of  earnings 

The  benefits  of  following  this  course  are  confirm  this. 

g^,,nj.  Note  the  following  table  showing  net  op- 

1    We  would  be  able  to  avoid  legislating  eratlng  earnings  of  seven  great  New  York 

on 'such    an   Important   matter   under   the  banks  In  the  second  quarter  of  1969  as  com- 

preesure  of  a  deadUne.  P*red  to  the  second  quarter  of  1968.  The  In- 

2.  Many  economists  are  convinced  that  we  creases  ape  largely  due  to  an  advance  In  prime 
will  be  In  the  throes  of  a  dangerous  economic  Interest  rate  from  6-6V4  %  In  1968  to  7-7%  % 
slowdown  m  the  first  quarter  of  1970.  If  the  In  1969.  and,  of  course,  accompanying  in- 
CongreM  took  no  action  other  than  to  ex-  creases  In  all  Interest  rates.  On  June  9.  1969, 
tend  -tlM  withholding  rate  the  economy  the  prime  rate  has  further  Increased  to  8  «4% 
woulCk-be  rejuvenated  by  a 'great  Influx  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  refiected  In  even 
spending  money  to  the  public  at  the  time  of  greater  earnings  In  the  third  quarter. 

Its  greatest  needs,  i.e.,  at  tax  refund  time.  If  ,_  „            .  .   _.,,, , 

InfiSlan  is  cont^ll«i  or  reversed,  congress  lOolLr  amounts  m  m.llK,ns|        

would  simply  pass  legislation  lowering  the ■_ 

withholding  rate  to  Its  normal  level.  Net  wrninp 

3.  The  Congress,  without  engaging  In  a  1968  (SSyi  1969  (7-7^  inerMM 
blind  guess,  would  then  be  able  to  decide  If  ^ank                 percent)'        percent)'      In  earnings 

the  surtax  was  or  was  not  needed.  Congress 

Is  pretty  good  at  "hindsight,"  and  It  could 

apply  It  then.  If  the  Inflation  continued  un-  *'H',n*5jj''c'/,p               jjy  5 

abated  the  stirtaz  could  be  enacted  retro-  charter  New  York.'.           13.0 

axrtlvely   while  none  of  the  necessary  eco-  j.  p.  Morgan  S  Co. .           18. 4 

nomlc  effects  would  be  lost  In  the  Interim.  Chemkal  New  York.           32.8 

Retroactivity  would  not  hurt  the  normal  tax-  Ch^'^.JUj.VcS;:;:          OL* 

payer  because  he  would  have  paid  his  taxes      Bankers  Trust 27.0 

by  the  previous  withholding. 

4.  Tax    reform     minded    Representatives 

would  have  the  leverage  that  they  have  so  '  Prime  interest  rate. 

long  sought  In  this  area.  We  would  be  able  Source:  New  York  Times,  July  7  and  9. 1969. 

to  put  the  heat  on  the  President  to  push  for  ^^  tjj,,^ 

tax  reform  without  rlsMng  the  dangers  of  i^J^'^'^^,  1^  o^ir  to  ration  their  loan- 

too  early  relaxation  of  fiscal  restraint.  LbiTfunds.  there  would  be  no  hindrance.  An 

>,„H.i;^nS^?^  .::;?,H  h/tl^fie^  th^  ^dmonal  benefit  oould  be  gained  by  using 

budget  control.  We  could  be  satisfied  that  revenues  generated  by  this  excess  Intcr- 

the  cuts  that  are  made  by  the  admliustra-  ^*  ^^'•^"gyblrdize  home  mortgages  and  In- 

tlon  forces  are  not  made  In  the   programs  ™„  "  „   °"  ^-ITo,  „„^  .^-t-  hnlnrt. 

most  vital  tocltles  and  to  the  poor.  Ukewlse  ^XhaSsT^^pTo/ how  ^Sulax  would 

that  some  reductions  are  made  In  areas  of  ^^rk  would  help  tS  clarify  my  proposal.  In 

extravagance  like  some  mlUtary  boondoggles,  ^"f""  T    -11^™  *«.  V,^Z.„oi  iwM^h  irftho  hp 

With  ?fe  surtax  question  Impending  after  ^^it.^'^^J^'^l'Z'^^i^t^ 

^r^X.  'st^A^h"""'''  "°"  **           ^**''*  S^^Sou 'd'^my '^Teff^Tl^  ttaes  of  very 

Afa^otler  alte'Satlve.  either  Independent  ^^^H  mterest  rates,  let  us  take  ^  oux  b^ 

of  or  in  combination  with  the  exte^lon  of  f*  8%  prime  l^tf^^™^-^"^ "^y^^^^f 

the  withholding  rates.  I  would  propose  the  ^"r  °^°"  "lan  »10,000  at  a  rate  of  over  8 ,. 

institution  of   an   excess  profits  tax.   This  would  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

worked  successfully  during  the  second  World  Using  this  as  the  base  for  our  Interest  tax. 

War  and  during  the  Korean  War.  It  Is  un-  a  possible  levy  could  be  1.0%  for  every  0  r  r 

fair  for  most  to  suffer  Increased  war-time  Increase  In   the   rate  of  interest  over  8;o. 

burdens  while  others  enjoy  Increased  war-  Thus,  a  $10,000  loan  at  the  current  8 V4% 

time  profits.  I  fuUy  concur  with  the  efforts  prime  Interest  rate  would  bring  In  $850.00 

of  Senator  McGovem  In  this  area.  per  annum  In  interest  which  would  be  taxed 

One  of  the  most  serious  manifestations  of  $42.50  (5%  of  $860.00) .  The  bank  would  earn 

the  inflation  we  are  experiencing  are  the  ex-  $807.50.  Just  a  little  more  than  It  would  have 

tremely  high  Interest  rates.  I  fully  compre-  earned  at  the  lower  8%  rate.  The  following 

hend  the  meaning  of  the  market  and  how  table  demonstrates  how  this  tax  would  work 

\mwlse    It   U   to   tamper   with    the   market  over  a  range  of  interest  rates   (assuming  a 

mechanism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loan  of  $10,000) : 

high  money  rates  are  a  manifestation  of  mar- 

ket    pressures    and    oannot    be    condemned  j^|         ^^^^ 

sweeplngly  as  an  explicit  effort  by  the  bank-  interest  rate         interest        oftax         Bank 

Ing  Industry  to  raise  Its  profits.  I  would  not  (percent)            payment  (percent)    earnings 

support    legislating    a    celling    on    Interest     

rates — I  feel  that  that  would  only  serve  to  g                             j^qq 

disrupt  what  Is  an  orderly,  but  very  tight  8J^.'.."!"'I!!."         850 

market.  9 ** 

What  I  would  propose  Is  that  the  Congress     |^ j  ^ 

pass  a  tax  on  excess  Interest  rates,  as  on  ex-  iOH..'.'."I^m"      IJOSO 

cess  profits.  Such  would  drain  off  the  excess  
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As  you  see,  the  Interest  earnings  cease  to 
grow  after  a  certain  point  while  government 
revenues  from  the  tax  rise  rapidly.  There 
would  be  no  profit  Incentive  for  the  banks 
to  raise  their  rates  althou|^  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so  If  the 
pressures  of  the  market  made  such  raises 
expedient.  Meanwhile,  the  revenues  raised 
by  the  tax  could  be  reserved  for  home  mort- 
gage subsidies  andi  Interest  subsidies  for 
states  and  munldpaUtlee  on  their  bond 
Issues. 

We  cannot  In  good  conscience  abandon 
the  fight  against  Infiatlon.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  CX>ngres8  must  pas- 
sively accept  whatever  proposals  the  ad- 
ministration brings  forth  In  the  battle.  I 
strongly  believe  that  a  combination  of  ex- 
tended withholding  rates,  an  excess  profits 
tax,  and  an  excess  Interest  tax  could  most 
effectively  cvirb  Infiatlon  and  high  Interest 
rates  and,  at  the  same  time,  pass  the  burden 
over  from  the  least  able  to  pay  to  the  most 
able. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  offer  today  is  not  a 
new  matter.  Congressman  Eckhardt 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  July  as  evidenced  by  his 
statement.  I  wish  to  commend  him  on  his 
efforts  to  eliminate  this  type  of  special 
Interest  legislation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  read  his  state- 
ment carefully. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AJ<XNDMENT   NO.    352 

Mr.  BEIiLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  submit  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me,  to  H.R.  13270  to 
permit  the  recovery  of  reasonable  court 
costs  in  civil  cases  involving  the  internal 
revenue  laws. 

The  present  internal  revenue  tax  sys- 
tem has  become  so  complicated  that  it 
is  rarely  imderstood  by  individual  tax- 
payers. As  a  result,  most  taxpayers  feel 
compelled  to  retain  professional  legal 
and  accounting  services  when  differences 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  arise. 
Such  services  are  expensive  and  increas- 
ingly, taxpayers  who  are  innocent  of 
wrongdoing  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  taxes 
and  penalties  not  owed,  than  to  contest 
imfair  Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings 
in  the  courts.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
great  temptation  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  resort  to  tactics  which  fre- 
quently border  on  extortion. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  an 
official  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
I  was  amazed  when  he  told  me  that,  "if 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  ever  dis- 
cover that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
operates  on  90  percent  bluff,  the  entire 
system  will  collapse." 

Every  citizen  of  this  country  must  pay 
the  full  and  fair  amount  of  tax  due  under 
our  law.  With  that  responsibility,  the 
taxpaylng  citizen  must  also  have  the 
protections  against  imfair  taxation.  This 
amendment  helps  assure  an  Innocent 
citizen  that  he  carmot  be  forced  to  incur 
unfair  costs  by  unwarranted  accusations 
by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  may  communicate 
with  the  taxpayer  and  tell  him  that  he 
owes  the   Government  of   the  United 
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States  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  citi- 
zen has  two  alternatives  when  this  oc- 
curs. One,  he  can  pay  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  the  amount  claimed  due. 
Or  he  can  go  to  court  and  try  to  prove 
that  the  amount  is  not  due  the  Federal 
Government.  But  if.  in  a  court  action, 
the  citizen  does  prevaU,  he  is  still  bur- 
dened with  the  attorney's  fees  and  other 
costs  that  are  incidental  to  the  litiga- 
tion,  which   may    exceed    the   amount 
claimed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Unless  the  sum  claimed  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  large,  the  citizen 
is  likely  to  pay  the  amount  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  claims  is  due  and  for- 
go his  right  to  prove  his  innocence. 

This  amendment  wUl  strengthen  the 
abUity  and  the  will  of  American  citizens 
against  an  arm  of  our  Government, 
which  many  feel  is  unduly  repressive,  by 
allowing  recovery  of  court  costs  when 
they  prevaU  in  an  action  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "The  Tragic  Case  of  John 
J  Hafer  and  the  IRS."  written  by  Johii 
Barron  and  published  in  the  Reader  s  Di- 
gest of  January  1969.  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Tyranny  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,"  written  by  John  Barron  and 
pubUshed  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  Au- 
gust 1967.  _^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  January   1969] 
THE  Tragic  Case  or  John  J.  Hater  and 
THE  IRS 
(By  John  Barron) 
(Note.— In   preparing  two  major  articles 
about   the   Internal    Revenue   Service,   The 
Reader's  Digest  has  encountered  a  shocking 
number  of  acts  of  tyranny  by  our  tax-collect- 
me  agency.  Across  the  land.  IRS  has  con- 
fiscated the  money  and  property  of  scores 
of  citizens  who  owed  the  government  noth- 
ing   With  the  help  of  readers,  lawyers,  ac- 
countants  and   IRS   employees   themselves, 
the  Digest  has  now  assembled  enough  such 
examples  to  flU  a  book. 

(Of  aU  the  cases  examined,  however,  one 
stands  out  as  Illustration  of  the  agony  and 
inlusUce  that  IRS  can  visit  upon  an  Innocent 
man  We  do  not  maintain  that  the  Hafer 
case  is  "typical."  Tet  we  feel  an  obligation 
to  recount  It  because  It  did  happen,  here  In 
America.  We  hope  that  every  citizen,  every 
public  administrator  and  every  member  of 
Congress  will  ponder  this  chronicle,  then 
Join  In  demanding  the  reforms  necessary 
to  ensure  that  such  a  thing  can  never  happen 
again.) 

It  all  began  one  October  morning  In  1968. 
An  Internal  Revenue  Service  agent  strode 
into  the  Cumberland,  Md.  (pop.  33.500)  office 
of  John  J.  Hafer,  Just  as  he  might  enter  any 
businessman's  office,  and  announced  that 
he  wanted  to  make  a  routine  tax  audit.  For 
the  next  five  months,  Hafer  made  all  hU 
books  and  records— plus  desk  space— avail- 
able to  IRS.  The  agent  worked  Irregularly, 
a  couple  of  hours  one  day,  maybe  not  at  all 
the  next.  His  sporadic  audit  uncovered  no 
evidence  of  wrongdoing.  Yet,  because  Hafer  s 
taxable  Income  for  1966  and  1957  was  com- 
paratively low,  he  developed  "a  feeling"  that 
something  was  amiss. 

Thus  in  November  1969,  Special  Agent 
Milton  Kyhos  appeared  with  orders  from 
regional  IRS  headquarters  to  begin  an  aU- 
out  criminal  Investigation.  "In  over  250 
cases,"  Kyhos  warned  Hafer,  "I've  never 
lost  one." 


"Well,  sir."  boomed  Hafer,  'youTe  about  to 
lose  your  first." 

A  tall   powerfully  built  man  with  a  voice 
that  could  rattle  windows.  John  Hafer,  64. 
felt  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hide.  From  German  ancestors  he 
had  inherited  abiding  faith  in  labor,  thrift, 
self-reliance.  After  working  his  way  through 
the    University    of    Pennsylvania,    he    had 
opened  a  furniture  store  In  Cumberland  and 
had  saved  enough  to  buy  a  144-acre  fann. 
There  he  had  established  a  amaU  dairy  and  a 
roadside  vegetable  stand  which  grew  Into  a 
country  restaurant.  Later,  he  had  taken  over 
a  funeral  home,  expanded  It.  and  acquired 
still  another  farm.  He  kept  complete,  accurate 
records,  and  regularly  had  them  checked  by 
accountant  John  W.  Rollins.  Pointing  to  his 
books   Hafer  said  to  the  IRS  investigator,    I 
hope  you'll  begin  right  here  In  my  office 

Kyhos  promised  he  would.  But  he  explained 
that  he  would  be  delayed  by  other  cases 
for  a  while. 

UGLY   RUMORS 

For  the  next  two  years  no  one  from  IRS 
visited,  telephoned  or  even  wrote  Hafer. 
Kyhos  though.  MrtiUe  investigating  around 
town  on  other  matters,  dropped  the  word 
that  sooner  or  later  he  was  going  to  start  on 

John  Hafer.  ^    ..       ,       .. 

Because  these  little  asides  bred  ugly  ru- 
mors. Hafer.  In  January  1962.  called  on  Kyhos 
to  ask  that  IRS  get  on  with  Its  Investigation 
and  allay  suspicions  that  were  being  created. 

"I  would  like  to  take  your  books,"  repllea 

Kyhos. 

•On  one  condition,"  Hafer  said.  "Don t  go 
up  and  down  the  street  telling  everybody 
I'm  under  investigation.  It  could  ruin  my 
business."  ^  . 

"Oh.  I  couldn't  promise  that."  the  agent 

replied. 

Angered.  Hafer  vowed.  "Tou'll  never  see 
my  books  the  longest  day  you  live." 

IRS  had  already  examined  Hafer 's  records 
once  of  course,  and  all  of  them  had  long 
been  open  for  any  additional  inspection  It 
wished  to  make.  By  law.  Hafer  now  had  to 
surrender  his  corporate  books— and  he  did. 
But  m  withholding  the  personal  records  he 
had  previously  made  available,  he  was  wlto- 
In  his  legal  rights.'  For  this,  though.  IRS 
stigmatized  him  as  "uncooperative.'  And  he 
soon  began  to  learn  what  can  happen  to  an 
Individual  who  so  Incurs  IRS  wrath. 

Now    Kyhos    did    start    the    Investigation, 
contacting  banks,  merchants,  farmers,  even 
Hafer's   church— more   than    150   people   In 
all— asking  questions  which  cast  their  own 
aura    of    guilt    Hafer's    phone    rang    often. 
"Kyhos  says  you're  going  to  Jail,  John."  sal^- 
man   James   A.   Morgan.   Jr..   reported    IRS 
prowled    around    neighboring    Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  planting  doubts  about 
Hafer   among  creditors  and  suppliers.   The 
bank  called:  "Mr.  Hafer,  we  think  you  ought 
to  know  that  IRS  is  copying  records  of  your 
account."  Secretly,  the  post  office  was  ordered 
to   hand   over   Hafer's   mall   before   delivery, 
so  that  IRS  could  Identify  and  question  peo- 
ple who  wrote  to  him.  ("Routine  for  a  party 
that  does  not  cooperate."  Kyhos  later  told 
a  Senate  Investigating  subcommittee.) 

IRS  dispatched  agents  In  Missouri.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Texas  to  hunt  down  Haf  er  s 
married  daughters.  One  of  them.  Mrs.  Frances 
Wells  Ferris,  was  forced  to  defend  her  own 
tax  returns  and  financial  records  and  was 
subjected  to  interrogation  at  the  IRS  office  In 
Houston.  _     . 

The  IRS  tactics  ultimately  had  their  effect. 
Hafer  had  long  been  known  as  a  community 
leader,  an  honest,  free-speaking  man  who 
could  be  stubborn.  "One  thing  about  John, 
he  was  never  afraid  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted."  recalls  County  Commissioner 
Luclle  Boeder.  "He  was  the  kind  of  mM  a 
community  needs  more  of."  But  now  beUef 


spread  that  Hafer  must  be  guUty  of  some- 
thing. More  and  more.  Hafer's  customers, 
even  friends,  shied  away.  Business  dwindled. 
Lenders,  once  eager  to  supply  operating  capi- 
tal now  found  reasons  to  deny  It.  Hafer  had 
to  'sacrifice  his  dairy  business,  then  a  store. 
"What  can  I  do?"  he  asked  his  wife.  "They 
say  all  these  things  behind  my  back,  but  they 
don't  make  any  charges  for  me  to  answer. 
The  truth  was  that  IBS  had  made  no  charges 
because,  despite  efforts  spanning  nearly  four 
years.  It  stUl  was  unable  to  build  a  case. 


TOtr  ARE  UNOI 


« Federal  courts  have  nUed  that  no  one  has 
to  supply  personal  records  which  inlght  be 
^  ^inst  him  m  a  crtmlnal  investigation. 


Finally,  fuming  with  anger,  on  June  1. 
1962  Hafer  went  to  IBS  headquarters  at  the 
post'offlce  for  a  face-to-face  talk  with  Kyhos^ 
When  Kyhos  saw  him  entering,  he  dived 
under  a  table,  fearful  of  attack.  "Come  on 
out.  I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you."  Hafer  sald^ 
Kyhoe  hid  under  the  Uble  unttl  a  second 
agent  came  In;  then  he  Jumped  up  and 
grabbed  a  revolver  from  a  file  cabinet.  "Mr. 
Hafer.  I  think  you'd  better  leave."  the  other 
agent  said.  Hafer  left. 

Seven  days  Uter.  three  IBS  agents  crowded 
Into  his  office.  "Mr.  Hafer."  one  announced, 
"you  are  under  arrest  for  assaulting  a  federal 
agent "  Incredulous.  Hafer  was  hauled  away 
to  the  police  station,  fingerprinted,  pho- 
tographed and  held  prisoner  untU  his  bro- 
ther-in-law put  up  $5000  bond. 

Now  Hafer  recognized  that  he  was  in  trou- 
ble He  could  be  Imprisoned  for  three  years. 
"John,  you'd  better  hire  a  good  criminal 
lawyer."  an  attorney  friend  advised. 

At  the  assault  trial  In  Federal  District 
Court  in  Baltimore,  which  began  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1962,  the  government  conjured  up  a 
scene  of  mayhem  and  portrayed  Hafer  as  a 
wild  man  "bent  on  murder."  Nevertheless, 
one  fact  could  not  be  erased:  by  Kyhos'  own 
admission,  no  one  had  so  much  as  touched 
him.  After  a  three-day  trial,  the  Jury  re- 
turned the  verdict:  "Not  guilty." 

"It's  all  over  now."  Hafer  said  to  his  famUy. 
But  It  wasn't.  IBS  had  ordered  still  another 
agent  to  Cumberland  to  Intensify  the  pursuit 
of  Hafer.  And.  In  November  1962.  four  years 
after  the  audit  began.  Kyhoe  officially  recom- 
mended that  Hafer  be  prosecuted  for  criminal 
tax  fraud. 

A    MATTER   OF    ROUTINE 

IRS  boasts  that  Its  system  of  internal 
checks  and  balances  protects  every  taxpayer 
against  malicious  or  groundless  charges  by 
an  individual  agent  or  service  clique.  Kyhos' 
report,  for  example,  had  to  be  studied  and 
approved  fljrst  by  his  group  supervisor:  then 
bv  the  IBS  intelligence  chief  in  Baltimore: 
next  by  the  IBS  Assistant  Beglonal  Com- 
missioner for  Intelligence;  and  finally  by  the 
IRS  Beglonal  Counsel's  office  in  Philadel- 
phia Yet  not  one  of  these  supposed  checks 
wrought  any  change.  The  grave  recommenda- 
tion that  Hafer  be  charged  as  a  criminal  was 
approved  swiftly  and  routinely  all  the  way 

up  the  line.  „        ^      _♦  ♦„ 

IBS  then  asked  the  Justice  Department  to 
try  to  put  Hafer  In  jail.  The  case  was  as- 
signed to  U.S.  Attorney  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs 
(now  U  S  Senator  from  Maryland)  for  prose- 
cution. After  examining  it  Tydlngs  refus^ 
to  prosecute.  "I  strongly  advised  the  Justice 
Department  to  drop  the  case."  he  re«»lls. 
Conocmed.  Justice  Department  officials  con- 
ferred  with  Hafer  In  Washington.  Then  they 
too.   rejected   the   charges   and   refused   to 

^'^^IBS  wouldn't  give  up.  It  switched  the 
charges  from  criminal  fraud  to  clv"J";^' 
which  Its  own  lawyers  are  empowered  to  pros- 
ecute on  July  31.  1963,  IRS  officials  ruled 
t^t  kSer  ow^  $34,463.12  in  b«jk  taxes  and 

'^Sow'^^Tt  first  time,  Hafer  received  a 

detall«il  bill  of  P"tl<:"l»«/'"^7'  '^!!,r 
n»ade  up  these  charges  out  of  thin  alrl 
exclaimed  his  son,  John,  Jr.,  as  he  studied 
tS  computations.  To  make  Its  case  mfl 
stoply  had  disallowed  legitimate  docu- 
SSd  buslnes.  expenses.  Also,  without  of- 
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ferlng  any  evidence.  It  had  claimed  that 
Hafer  mu«t  have  spent  $16,000  more  on  liv- 
ing ezpenaee  than  his  tax  returns  Indicated. 

Hafer  submitted  a  detailed  analysis,  pin- 
pointing each  fallacy  In  the  IRB  claims.  Tto 
no  avail  His  'on  traveled  to  the  district 
IRS  office  in  Baltimore  with  the  evidence- 
without  success.  He  drove  several  times  to 
the  regional  office  In  Philadelphia.  StlU  IRS 
wouldn't  budge.  The  series  of  safeguards 
which,  IRS  claims,  guarantee  fair  treatment 
to  all  taxpayers  simply  did  not  function.  An 
IRS  decision  had  been  made,  and  apparently 
nobody  dared  be  the  one  who  found  It  wrong. 
A  DAT  IM  comrr 

His  business  a  shambles,  Hafer  now  lived 
for  what  he  had  demanded — a  hearing  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Tax  Court  In  Philadelphia.  It 
was  scheduled  for  March  21,  1966.  Mean- 
while, he  talked  little  and  enjoyed  nothing, 
so  obsessed  had  he  become  with  thoughts  of 
exoneration.  But  now,  as  time  for  the  trial 
neared.  It  became  evident  that  IRS  was 
anxious  to  duck  a  showdown  In  open  court. 
On  February  18,  Hater's  tax  lawyer,  Frank 
8  Demlng,  phoned  Hafer:  "The  IRS  says 
that  If  you  will  admit  fraud,  they'll  settle 
the  whole  case  for  •4000." 

"Admit  that  I'm  a  crook  when  I'm  not?" 
Kafer  laplled.  "No.  sir!" 
.Sooa-Oemlng  telephoned  again:    "IRS  Is 
willing  to  settle  for  $3000." 

"I  don't  owe  a  cent!"  Hafer  shouted.  "If 
I  give  In  now,  no  one  will  ever  believe  I'm 
Innocent." 

In  the  pre-dawn  darkness  of  March  21. 
1966,  Hafer  and  his  son  drove  from  Cumber- 
land to  Philadelphia.  When  the  Tax  Court 
opened,  they  were  there,  surrounded  by 
books  and  ledgers,  ready  to  fight.  Then  they 
saw  Demlng  hurrying  toward  them. 

"Mr.  Hafer!  IRS  here  has  decided  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  whole  case  be  dropped!" 
the  lawyer  Jubilantly  told  them.  "Washing- 
ton has  to  approve,  but  I'm  told  that  this 
win  take  only  a  short  time.  All  you  have  to 
do  Is  agree  not  to  go  to  trial  now." 

Hafer  hesitated,  feeimg  that  IRS  might 
only  be  stalling.  But  finally  he  agreed.  The 
ordeal  that  had  consumed  nearly  eight  years 
of  his  life  seemingly  had  ended. 

Only  one  minor  problem  remained.  Hafer 
had  consented  to  appear  before  a  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  investigating  IRS 
abuses.  His  lawyer  and  friends  urged  him 
not  to  testUy  lest  he  further  anger  IRS. 
"No."  he  said.  "Maybe  if  others  hadnt  been 
afraid  to  speak  out,  this  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened to  us." 

So  Hafer  told  bis  story  to  the  Senators. 
"My  sole  purpose  in  appearing  here  Is  to  try 
to  save  other  taxpayers  from  this  awful  ex- 
perience." he  said.  "But  for  my  belief  in  a 
living  God  who  gave  me  good  health,  guid- 
ance and  perseverance,  I  would  have  suc- 
cumbed." 

Back  home,  Hafer  waited  impatiently  for 
official  notice  that  IRS  had  formally  dropped 
the  case.  But  no  word  came.  Then,  on  May 
17,  through  Demlng,  Hafer  learned  the  truth: 
ms  In  Philadelphia  had  dishonored  Its 
pledge  and  decided  to  renew  the  case.  Hafer 
had  been  duped.  Now  he  had  to  go  through 
the  agony  of  waiting  indefinitely  until  the 
trial  could  be  reschedtiled. 

OROEBKD   AND   DECmSO 

Meanwhile,  within  IRS,  an  honorable  man 
was  wrestling  with  his  conscience.  He  was 
Edward  L.  Newberger.  the  senior  IRS  at- 
torney ordered  to  prosecute  Hafer.  As  an  out- 
standing tax  specialist  and  trial  lawyei.  New- 
berger had  doubted  the  government  charges 
when  he  first  scrutinized  them  in  prepara- 
tion for  trial.  "Our  figures  for  living  expenses 
are  Just  unsupported  estimates,"  he  argued. 
"We  don't  have  a  case  at  all."  And  It  was  at 
bis  InsUtence  that  IRS  had  pledged  to  drop 
the  case. 

He  knew  that  he  now  had  much  to  lose 


personally  by  protesting  further.  In  effect,  he 
would  be  declaring  that  all  IRS  officials  who 
had  endorsed  the  prosecution  of  Hafer  were 
wrong.  Yet  his  conscience  left  him  no  choice. 
So  he  drafted  a  34-page  memorandum  which 
ripped  the  government  case  to  shreds.  It  as- 
serted that  the  government  claims  were 
based  on  erroneous  figures  and  unsubstan- 
tiated estimates.  Finally,  Newberger  cited 
the  findings  of  a  crack  IRS  agent  whMn  he 
had  asked  to  make  an  objective  study  of 
Hater's  records.  The  analysis  had  disclosed 
that  the  books  and  lecords  were  complete 
and  agreed  with  the  tax  returns.  Then  he 
went  from  IRS  office  to  office  showing  the 
memorandum  and  arguing  for  Justice. 

Hafer,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about  this. 
As  the  memorandum  was  slowly  shuffled  up 
the  line  to  Washington,  he  received  notifi- 
cation that  his  trial  had  been  rescheduled 
for  the  term  beginning  December  5,  1968. 
Wearily  he  began  preparing  all  over  again 
for  a  court  fight.  But,  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 1,  while  getting  dressed  for  a  Lions 
Club  dinner,  he  collapsed  in  uncontrollable 
convulsions.  He  was  rushed  to  a  Baltimore 
hospital.  Surgery  disclosed  a  malignant 
brain  tumor.  Hafer's  power  of  speech  waned, 
and  he  grew  weaker  by  the  day. 

John,  Jr..  assembled  the  family.  "Whatever 
we  do,"  he  said,  "we  can't  let  anyone  know 
Jxist  bow  sick  Dad  Is.  If  IRS  finds  out.  it  will 
drag  the  case  on.  and  he  may  never  be 
cleared."  So,  as  far  as  IRS  knew,  Hafer  was 
as  prepared  as  ever  to  meet  it  In  court  on 
Monday,  December  5. 

IRS  in  Washington  waited  until  the  last 
possible  minute.  Then,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
December  2.  Demlng  telephoned  John  Hafer. 
Jr..  from  Philadelphia.  "Tour  dad's  vindi- 
cated!" he  said.  "Washington  Just  called 
IRS  here.  They're  dropping  the  case  once 
and  for  aU." 

"Get  it  in  writing."  the  son  said.  "Other- 
wise, we'll  see  them  in  court." 

A  copy  of  the  final  decree  of  the  V3.  Tax 
Court  arrived  three  weeks  later.  It  read: 
"Ordxreo  and  oKcmKo:  That  there  are  no 
deficiencies  in  income  taxes  due  .  .  ." 

The  son  sat  at  John  Hafer's  bedside  pray- 
ing that  his  father  would  regain  conscious- 
ness. Seeing  his  father's  eyes  move,  he  said, 
"Dad.  you've  won!  IRS  has  admitted  in  writ- 
ing that  you're  not  giillty  of  anything,  that 
you  dont  owe  anything.  Can  you  hear  me, 
Dad?" 

Tears  welled  in  Hafer's  eyes,  and  he  reached 
out  to  touch  his  son's  band.  Soon  he  lapsed 
into  a  coma.  Five  days  later,  without  com- 
prehending another  word.  John  Hafer  died. 

(At  IRS  headquarters  in  Washington,  two 
Reader's  Digest  editors  reviewed  this  case 
In  detail  with  three  senior  officials  of  the 
agency.  After  every  fact  bad  been  confirmed, 
IRS  was  asked  to  comment  on  how  it  all 
could  have  happened. 

(The  IRS  reply  came  a  month  later:  "Mr. 
Hafer  refused  to  cooperate.  In  our  opinion, 
the  sjrstem  of  checks  and  balances  .  .  .  was 
not  at  fault.  Rather,  the  system  was  frus- 
trated by  Mr.  Hafer's  attitude  .  .  .;  nor  In- 
deed can  we  contemplate  manageable  means 
to  prevent  such  persons  from  martyring 
themselves.") 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  August  1967] 

Tyrannt  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

(By  John  Barron) 

Whenever  an  Income-tax  cheat  gets  by, 
the  rest  of  us  have  to  make  up  the  loss  in 
revenue  for  which  he  is  responsible.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  great  majority  of  honest  Ameri- 
cans, we  must  encourage  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  use  every  honorable  means  to 
collect  what  Is  owed  the  government.  But 
something  is  now  dangerotisly  amiss.  In  its 
pursuit  of  our  dollars,  the  IRS  is  resorting 
to  tactics  that  threaten  all  taxpayers. 

"Too  many  Americans  pay  more  than  their 
share  of  taxes  because  they  are  intimidated 


by  a  tax-coUectlng  octopus  which  has  them 
at  a  disadvantage  and  keeps  them  that  way, " 
declares  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (D.,  Wash.). 
No  one  can  know  Just  how  many  are  treated 
unfairly  by  IRS.  Last  year  it  subjected  3,500,- 
000  returns  to  special  examination,  extract- 
ing extra  payments  from  1,900,000  citizens 
because  of  alleged  errors.'  Moreover,  literally 
no  one  Is  beyond  IRS's  reach,  whether  he 
had  made  a  mistake  or  not.  Bewildered, 
afraid,  lacking  money  to  hire  lawyers,  the 
lone  Individual  often  succimibs  In  silence 
when  the  awesome  powers  of  government  arc 
brought  down  upon  him.  But  today  evidence 
from  all  over  the  country  shows  that  In  the 
name  of  collecting  taxes  IRS  has  bullied, 
degraded  and  crushed  countless  Innocent 
citizens — while  unaccountably  favoring  oth- 
ers. For  example: 

In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  two  IRS  agents  in- 
truded upon  Mrs.  Michael  Darrah  while  she 
was  nursing  her  six  week  old  baby.  The 
young  mother  pleaded  with  the  men  to  come 
back  another  time.  Instead,  for  four  tortur- 
ous hours  they  questioned  her  about  an  In- 
come tax  charge  against  her  father,  Ken- 
neth R.  Layne.  When  she  sought  to  call  him 
for  advice,  one  man  ordered,  "Don't  touch 
that  phone."  Unsure  of  her  rights,  Mrs.  Dar- 
rah asked  permission  to  call  a  lawyer.  "That 
win  only  make  It  worse  for  your  father,"  an 
agent  threateningly  told  her.  For  the  terri- 
fied woman,  it  was  tantamount  to  being  held 
a  prisoner  In  her  own  home.  Ultimately,  a 
Jury  unanimously  concluded  that  Layne  was 
Innocent  of  any  crime.  But  his  daughter, 
never  accused  of  anything,  suffered  a  nervous 
breakdown. 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  attorney  Lew  M.  War- 
den, Jr.,  patiently  answered  questions  about 
bis  tax  return  until  an  IRS  agent  demanded 
all  his  records.  "Those  files  contain  con- 
fidential information  about  some  of  my 
clients,"  Warden  protested.  "You  have  no 
right  to  them."  So  IRS  arbitrarily  disallowed 
his  legitimate  business  deductions  for  three 
years  and  claimed  he  owed  $19,501.41  in  back 
taxes.  It  seized  his  bank  account,  ordered 
tenants  of  a  cottage  he  owned  to  pay  their 
rent  to  the  government,  confiscated  his  sail- 
boat. Worse  still,  the  constant  IRS  harass- 
ment took  him  away  from  his  law  practice  so 
much  that  hU  Income  plummeted. 

Insisting  on  a  day  In  court.  Warden  spent 
his  last  Esvlngs  preparing  for  his  tax  trial 
scheduled  April  5.  1965.  But  on  April  1.  after 
hounding  him  for  33  months,  the  IRS  sud- 
denly dropped  all  charges.  For,  as  It  should 
have  known  all  along.  Warden  had  done 
nothing  wrong  and  owed  it  nothing. 

PROOF  FTIXD   RICH 

All  this  may  sound  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  been  victimized  by  IRS.  I  was 
skeptical  too — at  first.  But  the  proof  has  been 
piled  high  by  court  rulings.  Congressional 
investigations,  unrefuted  sworn  testimony, 
documented  complaints  to  Congress  and  by 
the  admissions  of  IRS  officials  themselves. 
It  is  so  overwhelming  that  concern  now  grips 
a  cross  section  of  Congress. 

More  than  half  the  Senate  membership 
has  gone  on  record  as  calling  for  something 
to  be  done  about  the  way  small  taxpayers 
are  abused  by  IRS.  "My  files,  like  those  of 
every  other  Senator,  are  filled  with  moving 
appeals  from  taxpayers  whose  experiences 
with  IRS  have  turned  into  nightmares  of  in- 
quisition," says  Sen.  Norris  Cotton  (R.,  N.H.) . 

Alarmed  by  multiplying  complaints,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  two  years 
ago  began  asking  IRS  officials  and  their  vic- 
tims questions  under  oath.  The  ensuing  Sen- 
ate hearings  produced  astoimdlng  testimony 
disclosing  that:  IRS  has  defied  court  orders, 
criminally  picked  locks,  stolen  records  and 
threatened  reputable  people.  It  has  Illegally 
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'  In  the  entire  nation  only  1324  taxpayers 
were  found  guilty  of  actual  fraud  last  year. 


taooed  telephones,  seized,  opened  and  rtad 
^?^al  letters  while  spying  on  the  prlTite 
SltTof  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens.  It  h« 
meeallv  bugged  phone  booths  and  hidden 
Sphon«  Where  taxpayers  Ulk  with  their 

'"X'^ver.  such  l*wlessne«i  ha.  been^- 
^->iirnffed  from  high  levels  of  IBS.  Its  wasn 
m^^heIS?uartors  ha.  bought  elaboi^U 
SK  equipment  for  use  about  the  coun^ 
T^  sent  many  agents  to  an  official  Treasury 
S^<^ln^he  White  House  to  l^a^.^^ow  to 
^n^t^h  Illegal  acU  as  wiretapping  and 
f,^v  nicklne   IRS  has  maintained  on  caU  in 

^'a^h^n^na^Saff  of  sPfc^-^^t^'aU  tlm^' 
snooping.   -I  violate  state  laws  at  all  tlmM. 
s^lal  Igent  Thomas  Mennltt  has  testified. 

■'Z^^nl  S^ri^ews  wlth^^inmvldu- 
als  and  2766  pages  of  sworn  testimony,  Sen. 
Idward  V.  LonTTD-  Mo.) ,  c*^,"^^"^"' ^t 
senate  subcommittee  probing  Into  IKS  P"^ 
HrSs  dMlares-  "IRS  has  become  morally  cor- 
u'Sk  by""  enormous  POwer  with  which  we 
m  congress  have  unwisely  entrusted  It^  "Too 
nJten  it  acts  like  a  Gestapo  preymg  upon  de- 
SJ^^ltl«"  •••  Senale  Minority  Leader 
Ev^etrDlrksen,   a   subcommittee   member, 
feDorts-  "Omra^ed  constituents  have  Inun- 
dl?S  my  desk  with   letters  blUtertng  the 
^vfnuT  service's  collection  practices.  They 
S  it  IS  frequently  the  smaU  taxpayer  who 
?  h^rt  worsTln  his  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
giant  bureaucracy  like  IRS. 

NAKED    POWER 

Many  IRS  employees  who  have  wltne^ 
...iph  nractices  firsthand  are  deeply  dlsturbea. 
a"  a  rSt^mey  have  secretly  Provided  Con- 
Jrel^  with  evidence,  a  n^aJor  reason  why  IRS 
Ibuses  are  now  being  exposed   I^^^eed.  IRS  s 

rougrth^Na^i  °>^at£rs 

It^Satreve'n^hrrp-^lSS^^ 

XV^aT^er^^ew^g  f^^To.'^ 
Sents'^I  have  concluded  that  ^nost,^  Indl- 
vfduals   want  to  be  Just  and  reasonable. 

What  Then  Is  the  matter?  Meeting  me  fur- 
tiv^ly  in  SL  iianclsco,  one  veteran  agent  ex- 
plaSLl:  "Sometimes  you  feel  "f  ."^«^P 
wh?8  got  to  hand  out  so  many  «cket8  a 
month^f  he  expects  to  «•»  «f««»;/Se 
iudged  by  how  often  you  bring  1^ J»ore 
dough  under  such  pressure  I  have  seen  peo- 
SKtermlned  to  find  taxpayer  error  whether 

"'^S.Ttomail  the  evidence,  the  root  of 
the  problem  is  the  IRS  "system. 'F^rCon- 
eress  has  given  so  much  raw,  naked  power 
f^^ls^nf  agency  that  It  is  a  law  unto  It- 
^ir'^onsWe^me  of  the  things  it  can  do- 
^thout  the  approval  of  any  court.  Judge  or 

""lEfcTaudit.  interrogate  cr  inve^i^ 
anyone,  for  as  long  as  it  wants.  I^  Kan«* 

foiled  to  Stop  the  officer  from  writing  a  ticket 
S^f  enovSb.  soon  after  Campbell  filed  his 
n«t  t«  retilrn,  IRS  ordered  him  to  report 
For  an"xI^maUon  which  lasted  two  hours. 
UnaWe  to  find  anything  wrong,  it  neveri;he- 
,""  pester^  him  for  another  four  months 
wth^phone  calls,  letters  and  more  InWrroga- 
tions  before  admitting  he  owed  ^^o^Wng^ 

In  a  small  Tennessee  town,  an  IRS  a^nt 
rlffied  through  mall  on  a  businessman  s  desk, 
pried  open  an  envelope  and  found  a./etter 
unking  him  with  "another  woman/'  TOe 
agent  Showed  a  copy  to  the  man's  wife  try- 
ing to  anger  her  so  that  she  would  agree  to 
inform  against  her  husband. 

IRS  can  assert  that  a  citizen  owes  taxes, 
force  him  to  prove  he  does  ««*•  A**"^?; 
tractmg  to  sell  his  home  In  ^^^^"^^^^^ 
businessman  Roger  Logan  (not  W^  real 
name)  discovered  that  IRS  had  slapped  liens 
of  $210.07  and  $400.07  on  it  for  alleged  non- 


payment  of   taxes.   Logan's  wUe  P«"°t^ 

S2Sled  check,  and  cfP'- ^'.P*?* '"f^aJl 
prove  no  taxes  were  due,  but  without  avau. 
^he  ^t  thing  to  do."  an  IRS  clerk  advls^ 
"i  to  pay  off  the  liens.  Then,  if  you're  telll^ 
thl  trS^.  you  can  sue  to  K^t  your  money 
S^k."  only  after  Logan  got  help  fr<Mi  a 
uwyer  friend  would  IRS  even  take  the  trou- 
wrto  verify  that  he  indeed  owed  no  hing 
The  aeency  had  tied  up  his  home  simply  be- 
SLe^^  two  old  Claims  against  someone 
with  a  similar  name.  ->•«»• 

IRS  can  merely  claim  that  <^<^*^,'^^^' 
taxes:  then,  if  he  fails  to  pay  i^tantly.xt  oon 
immediately  confiscate  his  '-'T ^^^  «"  i*^ 
money  he  has  deposited  m  o  bank,  or  seize 

^^o^b^^knowT^is  better  than J«;m«  N^^ 
smith  of  Taylor,  Mo.  IRS  <=becked  SmUh  s 
book,  for  nine  years  without  teUlng^^  " 
suspected  any  significant  ^'f^^^^^V'^l 
one  morning  a  friend  ran  up  to  him  with  a 
newspaper  report  that  IRS  was  taking  over 
his  fanns.  Smith  rushed  to  town,  only  to 
learn  that  IRS  had  confiscated  all  hie  money 
in  the  bank,  the  contents  of  his  safe-deposit 
box.  even  an  Insurance  policy  belonging  to 
his  70-year-old  mother.  Five  days  later.  IRS 
formally  demanded  that  he  pay  It  a  stagger- 
Ine  $601,000.  _.  , 

With  help  from  friends.  Smith  hired  law- 
vers  and  accountants  to  unravel  the  fantas- 
tic IRS  claims.  Meanwhile,  the  agency  began 
seUlng    off   his   stored    grain,    using    sledge 
hammers  to  batter  apart  his  bins.     High- 
handed," "unlawful,"  declared  the  U.S  Court 
of  Appeals  upon  hearing  what  IRS  had  done^ 
Nevertheless,  IRS  kept  custody  of  Smiths 
properi;y  and  denied  him  income  from  It  for 
fouryears  before  deciding  that  he  actually 
owed  $64,573  In  taxes.  Smith  paid  his    rim- 
som  "  M  he  termed  it,  so  that  he  could  re- 
cover  his  land.  Another  year  Smith  overpaid 
his  taxes  but  had  to  sue  to  force  IRS  to  i^ve 
him  back  $7820  the  government  owed  him 
And  to  this  day  IRS  is  stUl  after  him.     I 
did  not  think  It  could  happen  in  the  United 
States,"  Smith  told  Senate  investigators. 

But  I  have  found  that  It  does  happen.  To 
make  sure  that  people  who  complain  are  not 
lust  disgruntled  crackpots  or  conniving  tax 
dodgers,  I  traveled  across  the  country  talk- 
InK  to  IRS  victims,  their  families  and  neigh- 
bors And  I  found  that  when  IRS  misuses 
its  vast  powers,  the  people  most  likely  to 
suffer  are  not  gangsters  or  rich  tax  cheats. 
They  are  ordinary  people  who  do  not  com- 
mand batteries  of  laviryers  and  who  have  no 
special  infiuence  In  Washington.  And  what 
I^  does  to  one  citizen.  It  can  do  to  any 
other. 

KICKING    PEOPLE    AROtTND 

Look  at  what  hi^pened  not  long  ago  In 
Rlchlknd,  Mo.,  a  small  town  In  the  Ozark 
foothills.  AS  he  told  the  Senate  committee, 
the  local  bank  president.  Gordon  W.  Warren, 
was  alone  In  his  office  when  two  IRS  agents 
marched  in  and  demanded  the  records  of  a 
depositor.  "I'll  just  notify  this  customer 
Warren  said,  reaching  for  the  phone  '  If  you 
do  that,"  an  agent  told  him.  "you'll  be  liable 
to  a  $10,000  fine  and  a  ten-year  Imprison- 
ment." The  threats  were  as  lUegal  m  they 
were    Inexcusable.    But   how   could   Warren 

know  ?  J 

Down  the  street  an  IRS  agent  confronted 
a  waitress  vrith  a  $275  tax  claim.  When  she 
protested,  the  agent  threatened  to  confiscate 
and  "dispose  of"  her  old  car  unless  she  paid 
UP  that  day.  Near  tears,  she  went  to  see  War- 
ren who  agreed  to  lend  her  the  $275  neces- 
Ilry  to  hold  IRS  off.  Only  after  she  spent 
davs  getting  a  sworn  affidavit  to  document 
hir  deductions  did  IRS  admit  she  «Mdn't  owe 
the  bill  which  It  tried  to  intimidate  her  Into 

^"aSL  the  railroad.  Fred  and  Kathertne 
TomUnson  run  a  one-room  Dairy  Queen  shop. 
^ej  have  never  made  a  lot  of  money  but 
enough  to  rear  their  children  and  make  their 
ovm  way.  On  March  31,  1966,  a  worried  bank 


cashier  ran  to  see  them.  "The  IRS  has  sel»d 
vour  bank  account,"  he  reported.  'They 
claim  you  didn't  pay  your  taxes  laM  year. 
Tomllnaon  couldn't  understand:  "The  gov- 
ernment's never  said  anything  to  us  about 
ovring  any  money."  That  night,  he  and  his 
wife  dug  out  a  canceled  check  proving  they 
had  paid  In  full,  and  mailed  It  to  IRS.  Mean- 
while, checks  they  previously  had  written 
bounced  because  of  the  IRS  seizure  of  their 
funds.  "I'm  so  ashamed,"  Katherine  told 
her  husband.  Not  until  eight  days  later  would 
IRS  restore  their  money— without  the  least 

This  callous  disregard  of  the  rights,  feel- 
ings and  welfare  of  ordinary  people  goes  on 
all  the  time.  Last  March  28,  IRS  without 
forewarning  attached  the  salary  of  Chicago 
salesman  Jerry  G.  Pfinster.  Thus  PAnster 
was  branded  as  "financially  irresponsible 
in  the  eyes  of  his  associates.  Only  later  would 
IRS  give  him  a  letter  admitting  that  It 
had  made  an  error  and  he  owed  nothing.  But 
that  has  failed  to  restore  Pflnster's  reputa- 
tion. 

CONFORM OR   ELSt 

The  attitude  that  it  can  do  as  It  pleases 
sometimes  causes  IRS  to  lash  out  vindictively 
at  people  who  disagree  or  cauM  It  trouble, 
even  at  Its  own  employes. 

Claude  F.  Salter,  for  example,  U  a  dls- 
tlngulshed   veteran   of   34   years  with   IRS. 
His  record  as  chief  of  its  San  Francisco  audit 
division  was  so  outstanding  that  IRS  admits 
"we  cannot  deny  that  he  did  perform  well." 
Salter  was  stubborn,  though,  when  it  came 
to  principles.  To  superiors  who  asked  special 
treatment  for  cerUln  taxpayers,  he  consist- 
ently   said    no.    So    In    the    spring    of    1964. 
these  officials  tried  to  have  him  declared  unfit 
by  ordering  him  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  and  sending  along  a  letter 
implying  that  he  was  mentally  Ul.  A  battery 
of  psychiatrists  and  physicians  told  Salter 
that  he  was  weU  adjusted,  intelligent  and 
healthy.  Nevertheless,  IRS  soon  demoted  him 
to  a  lesser  Job  where  he  could  not  influence 

^°ln  Dedham,  Mass.,  31-year-old  accountant 
Donald  R.  Lord  responded  to  a  knock  on 
his  front  door  one  Saturday  morning,  still 
in  his  pajamas,  and  three  IRS  agents  pushed 
past  him  into  his  home.  They  ordered  him 
to  get  out  corporate  records  entrusted  to 
him  by  a  local  businessman.  "You'd  better 
cooperate  if  you  expect  to  stay  In  business. 
Lord  was  warned.  "Dont  make  any  phone 
calls  or  you  11  be  subject  to  prosecution. 

After  interrogating  him  most  of  the  day, 
the  agents  confiscated  boxes  of  papers. 
threatening  him  with  a  Jail  sentence  If  he 

resisted,  and  drove  away.  ^^^ 

Soon  thereafter,  a  neighbor  phoned :  Some 
IRS  men  were  here  today,  asking  questions 
about  you."  Meanwhile,  IRS  agents  went  to 
Lord's  bank  and  copied  his  financial  records. 
Others  hounded  his  relatives  with  Interro- 
gations and  even  tried  to  question  his  88- 
year-old  grandmother. 

Angered  and  worried.  Lord  engaged  adls- 
tlngulshed  Boston  lavryer,  Lawrence  OTton- 
neU  Subsequently  IRS,  by  its  own  admission, 
subpoenaed  Lord  to  appear  at  a  conference 
in  a  secret  office  which  had  been  carefully 
bugged  in  advance.  Suddenly  O'Donnell,  too. 
was  subjected  to  hostile  IRS  examination. 
An  employe  at  Boston's  Carney  Hospital 
where  O'Donnell  had  undergone  five  critical 
Tperatlons.  tipped  him  off  that  IRS  was 
quTestionlng  his  medical  expenses.  Moreover, 
as  IRS  later  admitted,  agents  pored  over  his 
tax  returns  covering  sU  years,  hunting  fu- 
tllely  for  some  error. 

The  FWeral  District  Court  In  Boston 
declared  that  IRS's  "unlawful  pressures 
against  Lord  came  "close  to  extorUon^  It 
ruled  the  seizure  of  the  business  records 
^mpletely  Illegal,  and  forbade  IRS  to  make 
a^y  further  J^  ot  them.  Yet,  as  O'DonneU 
subsequently  proved  wtlh  testimony  of  one 
aS^t^  Who  reigned  in  disgust,  IRS  made 
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ooptM  Of  tbflM  reoorda  and  contlniMd  to  va» 
them— In  mnogant  cont«npt  ot  tbe  cotirt 
ordOT. 

A  DOTTBLK  STANDAKO 

And  now,  conaldar  undisputed  evidence 
which  S«i.  John  J.  Wllllama  (R.,  Del.)  baa 
unveiled  on  the  floor  (A  the  Senate.  It  shows 
that  while  merdleasly  trying  to  take  th«  last 
cent  of  some  taxpayers,  IRS  has  treated  oth- 
ers quite  differently. 

Over  a  period  al  seven  years,  IRS  allowed 
the  New  York-based  real  estate  firm  of  Webb 
tt  Knapp  to  pile  up  tax  debts  of  more  than 
$37  million,  while  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration lavished  on  It  Wl  mllUon  In 
government-Insured  loans.  Upshot?  Webb  ft 
Knapp  defaulted  on  the  loans,  and  IRS  in 
December  IMS  wrote  off  a  whopping  $36 
mUllon  as  "uncoUecUble."  Similarly,  IRS  last 
year  simply  wrote  off  as  "imcoUeotlble"  a  tax 
bin  of  more  than  $33  million  owed  by  six 
American  shipping  companies  controlled  by 
Greek  magnate  Stavros  Nlarchos. 

As  Senator  Williams  notes,  still  harder  to 
explain  Ls  the  treatment  of  people  like  Law- 
rence L.  Callanan.  An  official  of  the  Steam- 
atters  liocal  No.  563  In  St.  Louis,  Callanan 
was  convicted  In  1954  of  extortion,  received 
a  13-year  sentence.  He  was  paroled  In  1960, 
and  l6"Aprll  1964  President  Johnson  com- 
muted Bis  sentence,  thereby  enabling  him  to 
become  a  union  leader  again.  The  same 
month,  IRS  settled  his  unpaid  tax  debt  of 
$40,319.84  for  a  token  $17,000  plus  an  agree- 
ment that  he  would  pay  more  if  his  income 
rose.  "No  prospect  of  any  material  Increase 
(in  Income),"  said  IRS.  A  few  months  later. 
Callanan "8  union  lieutenant.  Jcdm  L.  Lawler, 
handed  over  $35,000  to  "Friends  of  L.BJ." 
Next,  Callanan,  supposedly  without  money 
for  his  taxes,  kicked  In  $2000  to  the  D«ano- 
cratlc  National  Conunlttee.  Then  he  emerged 
as  director  of  the  lush  "volimtary"  political 
fund  of  Local  No.  663,  his  salary  reported  at 
$15,000  to  $20,000. 

Honest  citizens  can  derive  little  comfort, 
too,  from  the  knowledge  that  IRS  has  Issued 
a  special  ruling  to  reduce  the  tax  that  crlml- 
itals  owe  on  money  they  steal !  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bulletin  No.  1966-43  of  October  17, 1966, 
states:  "Embezzled  fimds  will  be  taken  Into 


account  If  a  taxpayer  chooses  tbe  benefits  of 
the  Income-averaging  provisions."  So  If  a 
crook  gets  away  with,  say,  $100,000,  It  will 
be  okay  for  him  to  pay  taxes  on  only  $30,000 
of  stolen  money  a  year  over  a  five-year  period. 
A  lamLK  roB  BumsAiTcaACT 

In  the  face  of  such  outrageous  practices, 
why  do  we  allow  IRS  power  that  we  would 
not  dare  entrust  to  any  other  agency?  We 
would  never  allow  police  to  roam  the  land 
grabbing  property,  confiscating  bank  ac- 
counts, persecuting  pet^le  at  will.  If  we  ever 
are  to  start  preventing  Big  Bureaucracy  from 
dehumanizing  our  lives,  the  place  to  begin 
is  with  the  most  powerful  bureaucracy  of 
all — the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Aghast  at  the  discovery  that  IRS  was  read- 
ing private  letters.  Congress  passed  a  law  in 
1965  forbidding  It  to  further  rifle  the  mails. 
Commissioner  Sheldon  Cohen  has  pledged  an 
end  to  the  Illegal  wiretapping,  bugglngWul 
other  Illegalities,  promised  to  purge  IRS  of 
the  attitude  that  the  taxpayer  is  the  "ad- 
versafy."  Experience  shows,  though,  that  no 
government  agency  can  be  trusted  to  reform 
Itself.  Clearly,  some  reforms  from  the  outside 
are  needed. 

Senator  Magnuson,  Joined  by  59  other  Sen- 
ators, has  proposed  the  establishment  of 
Small  Tax  Courts  where  taxpayers — without 
hiring  a  lawyer — could  Informally  present 
grievances  In  disputes  with  IRS  Involving 
less  than  $3500.  But,  In  line  with  the  basic 
legal  principle  that  a  man  Is  Innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  Congress  must  now  make  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  arbitrary 
powers  which  IRS  has  demonstrated  itself 
unfit  to  exercise.  Before  grabbing  anyone's 
salary  or  bank  account,  IRS  should  have  to 
show  in  court  some  proof  that  taxes  are 
owed.  Before  walking  off  with  all  a  man  owns, 
IRS  should  be  required  to  convince  a  judge 
that  the  taxpayer  is  hiding  his  money  or  Is 
about  to  fiee. 

It  Is  important  for  all  of  us  to  stop  being 
afraid  of  IRS.  When  It  acts  vinfalrly,  we 
should  speak  out. 

Let  your  Congressman  know  what  you 
think  of  HtS  abuses — and  that  your  vote  In 
1968  is  going  to  be  influenced  by  what  be 
does  to  stop  them.  Moreover,  If  you  have 
documentary  evidence  of  such  abuses,  give 


It  to  your  Congressman  or  to  the  Senate  in- 
vestigators.' For  only  public  Indignation, 
backed  by  facts,  will  force  reforms. 

Reforms  no  doubt  will  make  the  work  of 
ntS  somewhat  more  difficult.  But  In  recent 
years  we  have  chosen,  through  the  courts, 
to  erect  a  maze  of  legal  procedures  to  pro- 
tect tbe  rights  of  the  most  depraved  and 
dangerous  criminals.  It  Is  time  we  did  some- 
thing about  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
honest  American  taxpayer,  too. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

INCBXASX   IN    SOCIAL   SBCTJRITY   PAYMENTS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Long's  amendment  was  to  add  at 
the  end  of  the  bill  the  following  new 
titie: 

Title  X — Increase  in  Social  Security 
Benehts 

That  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1969". 

INCREASE     IN     OLD-AGE,     SXTRVIVORS,     AND     DIS- 
ABILITY  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


'Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  Boom 
3214,  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20510. 


"TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


(Primary  Insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act  IS  modified) 


If  an  individual's 

grimary  insurance 
cnefit  (IS  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 

But  not 

more 

At  least—  than— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(O)  is- 


ill 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 


At  least- 


But  not 

more 

than— 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 
amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

o(  this 

subsection 

shall  be— 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
income 
shall  b«— 


$16.20 

$16.21....  16.84 

16.85 17.60 

17.61 18.40 

18.41 19.24 

19.25 20.00 

20.01 20.64 

20.65 21.28 

21.29 21.88 

21.89 22.28 

22.29 22.68 

22.69 23.08 

23.09 23.44 

23.45 23.76 

23.77 24.20 

24.21 24.60 

24.61 25.00 

24.01 25.48 

25.49 25.92 

25.93 26.40 

26.41 26.94 


$SS,40 
or  less 
56.50 
57.70 
58.80 
59.90 
61.10 
62.20 
63.30 
64.50 
65.60 
66.70 
67.80 
69.00 
70.20 
71.50 
72.60 
73.80 
75.10 
76.30 
77.50 
78.70 


$77 
79 
81 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 
91 
93 
95 
97 
98 
100 
102 
103 
105 
107 
108 
110 


$76 

78 
80 
81 
83 
85 
87 
89 
90 
92 
94 
96 
97 
99 
101 
102 
104 
10« 
107 
109 
113 


$64.00 

65.00 
66.40 
67.70 
68.90 
70.30 
71.60 
72.80 
74.20 
75.50 
76.80 
78.00 
79.40 
80.80 
82.30 
83.50 
84.90 
86.40 
87.80 
89.20 
90.60 


$96.00 

97.50 
99.60 
101.60 
103.40 
105.50 
107.40 
103.20 
111.30 
113.30 
115.20 
117.00 
119. 10 
121. 20 
123.50 
125. 30 
127.  40 
129.60 
131.70 
133.80 
135.90 


(Primary  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 

grimary  insurance 
enefit  (is  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 

But  not 

more 

At  least—  than— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))is- 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 

than — 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be— 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
income 
shall  be— 


$26.95....  $27.46  $79.90  $114  $118  $91.90  $137.90 

2747  28.00  81.10  119  122  93.30  140.00 

2801 28.68  82.30  123  127  94.70  142.10 

2869""  29.25  83.60  128  132  96.20  144.30 

2926""  29.68  84.70  133  136  97.50  146.30 

29.69"::.  30.36  85.90  137  141  98.80  148.20 

30.37  .  ..  30.92  87.20  142  146  100.30  150.50 

30.93  31.36  88.40  147  150  101.70  152.60 

31.37  3100  89.50  151  155  103.00  154.50 

310i:  32.60  90.80  156  160  104.50  56.80 

32.61 33.20  92.00  161  164  105.80  58.70 

33.21 33.88  93.20  165  169  107.20  60.80 

33.89":..  34.50  94.40  170  174  108.60  62.90 

3451      :.  35.00  95.60  175  178  100.00  65.00 

350  35.80  96.80  179  183  111.40  167.10 

358 3t80  98.09  186  188  112.70  169.10 

36:4 3A08  W50  189  193  114.20  171.30 

37:09:::::  37  60  100.50  194  197  115.60  173.40 

37.61 38.20  101.60  198  202  6.90  75.40 

3821  39.12  101.90  203  207  118.40  177.60 

3913 3968  104  10  208  211  119.80  179.70 

39:69:::::  40:33  1M:20  212  216  121.00  181.50 


December  .4, 
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37043 


(Primary  iasuianM 
bwMfit  under  1939 
act,  as  modifiwl) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 

than— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is- 


III 


IV 


(Primary 

(Averait         insurance 

monthly  wage)  amount) 


(Maximum 
family 
b) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 

But  not 
more 
than— 


At  least— 


The  amount 

reterred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

subsection 
shall  be- 


Andtkt 

maximum 

amount  of 

benefits 

payable  (as 

provided  in 

sec.  203(a)) 

on  the  blsis 

of  his  wages 

andstlf- 

employment 


shall  I 


(Primary  Insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act  *s  modified) 


II  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (u  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))ts- 

But  not 

more 

At  least—  than— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined  

under 
subsec. 
(e))  is—     At  least— 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 

But  not 

more 

than— 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

reterred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be- 


(Maximum 

temily 

benefits) 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
income 
shall  be— 


$40.34.....  $«1.12 

41.13 «l-76 

41.77 42.44 

42.45 M.20 

43.21 WJS 

43.77 **■** 

44  4$  44.88 

M.*::::.  «5.6o 


.A 


$106.50 
107. 70 
106.90 
110. 10 
111.40 
112.60 
113.70 
115.00 
116.20 
117.30 
118.60 
119.80 
121.00 
122.20 
123.40 
124. 70 
125.80 
127. 10 
128.30 
129.40 
130.70 
131.90 
133.00 
134.30 
135.50 
136.80 
137.90 
139.10 
140.40 
141.50 
142.80 
144.00 
145. 10 
146.40 
147.60 
148.90 
150.00 
151.20 
152. 50 
153.60 
154.90 
156.00 
157. 10 
158.20 
159.40 
160. 50 
161.60 
162.80 
163.90 
165.00 
166.20 


$217 

222 

226 

231 

236 

240 

245 

250 

254 

259 

264 

268 

273 

278 

282 

287 

292 

296 

301 

306 

310 

315 

320 

324 

329 

334 

338 

343 

348 

352 

357 

362 

366 

371 

376 

380 

385 

390 

394 

399 

404 

408 

413 

418 

422 

427 

432 

437 

441 

446 

451 


$221 

225 

230 

235 

239 

244 

249 

253 

258 

263 

267 

272 

277 

2tl 

286 

291 

295 

300 

305 

309 

314 

319 

323 

328 

333 

337 

342 

347 

351 

356 

361 

365 

370 

375 

379 

384 

389 

393 

398 

403 

407 

412 

417 

421 

426 

431 

436 

WO 

445 

450 

454 


iM  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by^strSS^t  piriraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (Without  the  application  of  section 
202fl)(l)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
beneflte  under  section  202  or  238  for  January 
1970  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  Mid  seU-em- 
ployment  Income  of  such  Insured  indlvldu^ 
Und  at  least  one  such  person  was  so  entitled 
for  December  1960  on  the  basis  of  such  wages 
and  self-employment  income,  such  total  of 
benefits  for  January  1970  or  any  subsequent 
month  shaU  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the 
larger  of — 

"(A)   the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  (Includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  appU- 
catlon  of  section  332(b) ,  section  203  ( q) ,  and 
subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion) .  as  m  eOeot  prior  to  January  1970,  for 
each  such  person  for  such  month,  by  116 
percent   and   raising   each   such   increased 


$122.50 
123.90 
125.30 
126.70 
128.20 
129.50 
130.80 
132.30 
133.70 
134.90 
136.40 
137.80 
139.20 
14a  60 
142.00 
143.50 
144.70 
146.20 
147.60 
148.90 
150.40 
151.70 
153.00 
154.50 
155.90 
157.40 
158.60 
16a  00 
161.50 
162.80 
164.30 
165.60 
166.90 
168.40 
169.80 
171.30 
172.50 
173.90 
175.40 
176. 70 
178.20 
179.40 
18a  70 
182.00 
183.40 
184.60 
185.90 
187. 30 
188.50 
189.80 
191.20 


$181.50 
185.90 
188.00 
190.10 
192.30 
195.20 
199.20 
202.40 
206.40 
2ia40 
213.60 
217.60 
221.60 
224.80 
228.80 
232.80 
236.00 
240.00 
244.00 
247.20 
251.20 
255.20 
258.40 
262.40 
266.40 
269.60 
273.60 
277.60 
280.80 
284.80 
288.80 
292.00 
296.00 
300.00 
303.20 
307. 20 
311.20 
314.40 
318. 40 
322.40 
325.60 
329.60 
333.60 
336.80 
34a  80 
344.80 
348.80 
35a  40 
352. 40 
354.40 
356.00 


$167. 30 
168.40 
169.50 
17a  70 
171.80 
172.90 
174. 10 
175. 20 
176. 30 
177.50 
178.60 
179.70 
180.80 
182.00 
183.10 
184.20 
115.40 
lis.  50 
187.60 
118.80 
189.90 
191.00 
192.00 
193.00 
194.00 
195.00 
196.00 
196.00 
197.00 
198.00 
199.00 
200.00 
201.00 
202.00 
203.00 
204.00 
'205.00 
206.00 
207.00 
208.00 
209.00 

2iaoo 

211.00 
212.00 
213.00 
,  214.00 
215.00 
216.00 
217.00 
218.00 


$455 

460 

465 

469 

474 

479 

483 

488 

493 

497 

502 

507 

511 

516 

521 

525 
530 
535 
539 
544 
549 
554 
557 
561 
564 
568 
574 
571 
575 
578 
582 
585 
589 
592 
596 
599 
603 
606 
610 
613 
617 
621 
624 
628 
631 
'   635 
638 
642 
645 
649 


$459 
464 
468 

473 
478 
482 

487 

492 

496 

501 

506 

510 

515 

520 

524 

529 

534 

538 

543 

548 

553 

556 

560 

563 

567 

570 

574 

574 

577 

581 

584 

588 

591 

595 

598 

602 

605 

609 

612 

616 

620 

623 

627 

630 

634 

637 

641 

6M 

648 

650 


$192.40 
193.70 
195.00 
196.40 
197.60 
198.90 
200.30 
201. 50 
202.80 
204.20 
205.40 
206.70 
208.00 
209.30 
2ia60 
211.90 
213. 30 
214.50 
215.80 
217.20 
218.  40 
219. 70 
220. 80 
222.00 
223. 10 
224. 30 
225.40 
225.40 
226.60 
227.70 
228.90 
23a  00 
231.20 
232.30 
233.50 
234.60 
235.80 
236.90 
238.10 
239.20 
24a  40 
241. 50 
242.70 
243.80 
245.00 
246.10 
247.30 
24S.40 
249.60 
250.70 


$358.00 
360.00 
361.60 
363.60 
365.60 
367.20 
369.20 
371.20 
372. 80 
374.80 
376.80 
378.40 
380.40 
382.40 
384.00 
386.00 
388.00 
389.60 
391.60 
393.60 
395.60 
396.80 
398.40 
399.60 
401. 20 
402.40 
404.00 
404.00 
405.20 
406.80 
408.00 
409.60 
41  a  80 
412.40 
413.60 
415. 20 
416.40 
418.00 
419. 20 
42a  80 
422.40 
423.60 
425.20 
426.40 
428.00 
42a  20 
43a  80 
432.00 
433.60 
434.40 


amount,  if  It  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to  the 
nert  higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
but  in  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)   of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  su^ 
total  of  benefits  after  the  appUcatlon  ofsub- 
paragraph   (B) ,  and   (11)    if  section  203(k) 
(21  (A)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  any  such 
benefits   for   January    1970,   and   ceases   to 
aoDly  after  such  month,  the  provisions  of 
subnaragraph  (B)  shall  be  applied,  for  and 
S^^rnontli  in  which  section  303(k)  (3 
(A)  ceases  to  apply,  as  though  paragraph  (1) 
had  not  been  applicable  to  such  total  of 
benefits  for  January  1970,  or". 

(c)  Section  215(b)(4)  of  such  Act  \s 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1968  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"December  1969". 

(d)  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under  1967  Act 
"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  n  of 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  shaU  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969. 


"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  233  before 
January  1970,  or  who  died  before  such 
month." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  tlUe  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December  1969  and  with 
respect  to  lump-sum  death  payments  xinder 
such  title  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
after  December  1969. 

(f )  If  an  individual  was  entitled  to  a  dls- 
ablUty  Insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  December  1969 
and  became  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  of  such  Act  for 
January  1970,  or  he  died  In  such  month, 
then,  for  purposes  of  section  216(a)(4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (If  applicable),  the 
amount  In  column  IV  of  the  table  appearing 
in  such  section  216(a)  for  such  Individual 
shall  be  the  amoimt  In  such  column  on  the 
line  on  which  In  column  n  appears  his  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  (as  determined  un- 
der section  215(c)  of  such  Act)  Instead  of 
the  amount  In  coltmui  IV  equal  to  tbe  pn- 
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nuuey  Insurance  amount  on  which  hU  dis- 
ablllty  insuruice  benefit  1b  baaed. 

XNCaKASS  IN  BKMEriTa  FOa  CEBTAIN  INDIVIDDALS 
AOB  73  AND  OVnt 

S«c.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  2a7(a)  of  the  SocUl 
Security  Act  i»  amended  by  striking  out 
••$40"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»4e,"  and 
by  strtklng  out  "•30"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$23". 

(3)  Section  2a7(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "MO" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "»46". 

(b)(1)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$M"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "»46". 

(2)  SecUon  228(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "tiO"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$46",  and  by  striking  out 
"$20"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$23". 

(3)  Section  2a«(c)(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$23". 

(4)  Section  338(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$48". 

(6)  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$23". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
Mk)  and.  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
montlU^J>eneflt8  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1969. 

MAXIMUM    AMOUNT   OF   A   WITE'S   OB   HUSBAND'S 

msvaANCE  BKNorrs 

SEC.  4.  (a)  SecUon  202(b)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (q), 
such  wife's  insurance  benefit  for  each  month 
shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  primary 
Insurance  amoimt  of  her  husband  (or,  In  the 
case  of  a  divorced  wife,  her  former  husband ) 
for  such  month." 

(b)  Section  302(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (q), 
such  husband's  insurance  benefit  lor  each 
month  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  his  wife  for 
such  month." 

(c)  Sections  202(c)(4)  and  202(f)(5)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"whichever  of  the  following  is  the  smaller: 
(A)  One-half  of  the  primary  insxirance 
amount  of  the  deceased  individual  on  whose 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  such 
benefit  Is  based,  or  (B)  $105"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "one-half  of  the  primary  In- 
surance amount  of  the  deceased  Individual 
on  whose  wages  and  self-emplyoment  income 
such  benefit  Is  based". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1969. 

ALLOCATION    TO    DISABIUTY    INSURANCE    TRUST 
FUND 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  201(b)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(B): 

(2)  striking  out  "1967,  and  so  reported," 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

■1967,  and  before  January  1,  1970,  and  so  re- 
ported, and  (D)  1.10  per  centum  of  the  wages 
(as  so  de.lned)  paid  after  December  31,  1969, 
and  so  reported,". 

(b)  Section  201(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(B): 

(2)  striking  out  "1967,"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "1967,  and  before 
January  1,  1970,  and  (D)  0825  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employment 
income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969.". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 


the  Senator  frcKn  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
corr) .  In  a  moment,  I  shall  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
so  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  may  be 
considered  next,  but  it  Is  my  feeling  that 
before  the  Senate  adjourns,  we  should 
vote  on  the  increase  in  the  social  security 
pasmients  recommended  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  a  simple  15-per- 
cent across-the-board  increase.  Al- 
though, that  may  be  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  will  become  law  if  the  Con- 
gress is  permitted  to  vote  on  it  between 
new  and  January  1. 

I  do  not  wish  to  usurp  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
all.  Ordinarily,  the  House  would  pass 
the  bill,  send  it  to  us.  and  we  would  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it.  But 
I  do  feel  that  we  should  vote  on  the 
measure  before  we  adjourn  for  the 
Yuletide  recess,  if  indeed  there  is  one. 
In  order  that  we  can  vote  on  it  before 
the  recess,  I  think  it  appropriate  that 
the  amendment  should  be  offered.  Sen- 
ators who  would  like  to  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors  are  welcome  to  do 
so.  and  I  shall  call  the  amendment  up 
and  ask  for  a  vote  on  it  at  some  point 
further  along  in  the  consideration  of 
this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICHR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  be 
sure  the  Senator  is  not  going  to  bring 
that  amendment  up  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment only  because  I  wanted  to  direct  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  vote  on  it  at  this  moment,  I 
ask  that  it  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  so 
that  Senators  who  would  like  to  do  so 
may  add  their  names  to  it  as  cosponsors, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  act  on  this  measure 
before  we  have  concluded  action  on  this 
bill,  so  that  we  would  not  be  jmnping  the 
gim  on  the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
to  speak,  by  our  action.  It  is  the  House's 
committee  that  has  worked  on  this 
measure  and,  imder  the  Constitution,  the 
House  should  work  on  it  first. 

However,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
withhold  action  on  the  matter  because, 
in  voting  for  a  simple  15-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  obviously  planning  to  send 
us  later  a  much  more  detailed  bill. 
Though  that  subsequent  bill  may  have 
much  less  revenue  impact,  it  would 
probably  deal  with  many  more  problems 
than  are  involved  in  this  across-the- 
board  increase  upon  which  it  is  now 
proiKxsed  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives vote. 
We  are  not  likely  to  have  time  to  con- 


duct hearings  on  the  bill  increasing  bene- 
fits 15  percent,  and  there  is  really  not 
much  reason  for  doing  so.  I  think  Sena- 
tors will  pretty  well  know  how  they 
want  to  vote  on  this  matter  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate,  and  I  think  we 
would  like  to  vote  on  it  before  Congress 
adjourns  for  this  year.  For  fear  that  we 
might  not  have  another  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it,  it  will  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  understand  this  does 
not  increase  the  minimum  benefit;  that 
still  remains  at  $55,  plus  the  15-percent 
incrftftsc  ? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  The  minimum  benefit 
would  be  $64,  a  15-percent  increase, 
roimded  up  to  the  next  whole  dollar. 
Basically,  the  bill  simply  provides  a  15- 
percent  across-the-board  incresise.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  voting  on  this  mat- 
ter, has  in  mind  sending  to  us  next  year 
a  much  more  detailed  bill,  going  into 
the  kind  of  matters  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  in  mind.  I  would  hope 
we  could  avoid  going  into  very  many 
other  questions,  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  in  the  past  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  simply  pass.  Ijefore  we  go  home, 
a  15-percent  across-the-board  increase; 
then,  when  we  come  back  next  year,  we 
would  consider  the  more  extensive  meas- 
ure which  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  planning  to  send  us. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  now  which  would  increase  the  mini- 
mum monthly  payment  to  $90,  which  is 
the  same  amount  recommended  by  the 
President  for  welfare  recipients  who  are 
65  years  of  age  or  older. 

I  have  another  amendment  which 
would  simply  increase  the  minimum  to 
$70,  and  then  15  percent  across  the 
board.  I  shall  offer  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  certainly  has 
the  right  to  do  so.  I  would  hope,  however, 
that  he  will  withhold  doing  that  until 
we  have  the  other  amendment  before  us. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  Senator  wiU  let 
me  know  when  he  calls  it  up. 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  the  surplus  in  the  social 
security  fimd,  plus  the  surplus  in  the 
social  security  disability  fund,  approxi- 
mates $33  billion,  and  by  reason  of  that 
fact,  the  social  security  system  will  con- 
tinue as  an  actuarially  sound  insurance 
system  with  the  granting  of  this  15- 
percent  incresise  retroactive  to  Decem- 
ber 1  of  this  year,  as  provided  in  the  bill 
just  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor, I  am  sure,  is  using  those  figures  be- 
cause he  has  reviewed  them  recently. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  familiar 
with  them, 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  not  reviewed  them 
in  the  last  month,  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
have  to  accept  the  Senator's  word  for 
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It.  But  I  shaU  be  glad,  when  we  get 
the  amendment  before  us  for  a  vote, 
to  have  the  latest  information  avaUable 
so  that  I  can  respond  more  accurately  to 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  that 
years  ago  I  served  on  the  taxwriting 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Also,  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  at  the  time  that 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pro- 
posed the  Social  Security  System.  1  have 
followed  it  with  great  interest  since. 
The  fact  is  that  the  present  surplus  in 
both  the  disabUity  and  the  social  security 
funds  exceeds  $33  billion.  Very  definitely, 
the  system  will  continue  to  be  actuarily 
sound,  as  all  of  us  want  it  to  continue 
to  be,  if  we  grant  this  15-percent  increase 
to  every  present  recipient — child,  man, 
and  woman— who  receives  his  social  se- 
curity check  on  the  third  day  of  every 
month. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been 
responsible  in  the  way  it  has  handled 
social  security  bills,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  same  would  be  true  in  this  instance; 
so  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  would  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  And  that  is  true 
without  any  increase  in  contributions,  as 
matters  stand. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  that  my  name 
be  added  to  the  amendment  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unsmimous  consent 
that  the  Senator's  name  be  added,  and 
also  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  My  name  also. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  have  already  asked  that 
the  Senator's  name  be  added. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Btjrdick)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  hear  the  Senator.  However, 
am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  this 
would  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  measure 
next  year  when  the  Senator  will  have 
before  his  committee  and  there  will  be 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
the  so-called  package  deal  that  will  be 
15  percent  at  that  time,  but  will  raise  the 
minimum  proposal,  whether  or  not  we 
raise  the  exemption  from  $7,500  to  $9,000. 
If  we  do  all  of  that,  it  is  my  under- 
standing—because I  have  been  listening 
to  testimony  on  the  matter  this  week— 
that  the  fund  is  running  about  1.16  per- 
cent above  what  the  actuarians  say  we 
might  have  to  pay  out. 

If  we  include  that  1.16  percent  and 
keep  the  reserve  of  close  to  $31  billion, 
we  could  increase  the  minimum  up  to 
$100,  if  we  wish,  and  we  would  still  have 
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the  fund  intact  and  still  keep  the  re- 
serves. We  are  running  at  the  present 
time  1.16  percent  above  what  is  needed. 

We  could  do  this  and  stiU  keep  it  sound, 
though  the  figure,  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  of  more  than  $30  billion  is  enough 
to  keep  it  In  soimd  shape  and  ready  to 
do  the  Job. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  vote  at  this  point.  I  prefer  that  we 
vote  on  the  matter  at  a  later  time,  after 
the  Senators  have  had  a  chance  to  con- 
sider the  matter  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside.  ,  ,^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    338 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I 
call  up  the  amendment.  No.  332,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Scott  and  myself,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment   will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    333 


Page  61.,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

"(f)  Nonpartisan  Activities  Carkikd  on 
BY  Certain  Organizations. — Subsection  (d) 
(2)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  paid  or 
Incurred  by  any  organization — 

"(1)  which  Is  described  In  section  501 
(c)  (3)  and  exenlpt  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501(a),  _, 

"(2)  the  activities  of  which  are  nonparti- 
san, are  not  confined  to  one  specific  election 
period,  and  are  carried  on  In  more  than  one 
State, 

"(3)  substantially  all  of  the  Income  or 
which  is  expended  directly  for  the  active 
conduct  of  the  activities  constituting  the 
purpose  or  function  for  which  It  U  organized 
and  operated, 

"(4)  substantially  all  of  the  support  (other 
than  gross  Investment  Income  as  defined  In 
section  509(e) )  of  which  Is  normally  received 
from  three  or  more  exempt  organizations 
which  are  not  described  In  section  4946(a) 
(1)(H)  with  respect  to  each  other  or  the 
recipient  foundation,  from  the  general  pub- 
lic or  from  a  governmental  unit  referred  to 
In  section  170(c)  (1).  or  from  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing,  and  not  more  than  40 
percent  of  such  support  Is  received  over  a 
period  of  5  years.  Including  the  year  In  ques- 
tion, from  any  one  such  exempt  organization. 

and 

"(5)  contributions  to  which  for  voter  reg- 
istration drives  are  not  subject  to  conditions 
that  they  may  be  used  only  in  specified 
States,  possessions  of  the  United  States,  or 
political  subdivisions  or  other  areas  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  or  the  District  of  (Columbia, 
or  that  they  may  be  used  In  only  one  specific 
election  pertod. 

Subsection  (d)(4)  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
grant  to  an  organization  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence." 

Page  61,  line  10,  after  "(2)"  Insert  "except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (f ) .". 

Page  61,  line  15.  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(g)". 

Page  61.  Une  20,  strike  out  "(g) "  and  Insert 

"(h)". 
Page  62.  Une  23,  strike  out  "(f) "  and  Insert 

"(g)". 
Page  63,  line  16,  strike  out  "  (g) "  and  Insert 

"(h)". 
Page  64.  line  1.  strike  out  "(h)"  and  Insert 

"(I)"- 

Page  64.  line  7,  strike  out  "(g)(2)  or  (g) 
(3)"  and  Insert  "(h)(3)  or  (h)(8)". 


Mr.   YARBOROUGH.  Mr.   President. 
I  ask  for  the  yesis  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

unanimous-consent  aoreemknt 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  willing  to  agree  to  a 
limitation  of  debate  on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  willing  to 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation on  the  pending  amendment  of  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  YARBOROUGH)  and  the  manager  of 
thebUl. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  that  there  be  a  limitation  of  45 
minutes  to  the  side.  Several  Senators  on 
this  side  have  said  they  wanted  to  speak 
on  the  amendment.  I  will  not  use  up  all 
the  time,  but  will  be  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation on  the  pending  amendment  of  one 
and  one-tialf  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  and  who- 
ever is  managing  the  bill  at  that  point. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
jield  myself  20  minutes. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  was  called  out  of  the  Chaml)er 
on  a  very  urgent  matter.  He  has  re- 
quested me  to  state  that  I  am  making 
the  statement  on  his  behalf  and  as  well 
as  mine. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  re- 
ceived wide  bipartisan  support.  Forty 
Senators  have  joined  with  Senator  Scott 
and  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  thQ- 
amendment  are  listed  as  follows: 


democrats 
Senator  Harris  of  Oklahoma. 
Senator  Hartke  of  Indiana. 
Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota. 
Senator  Jackson  of  Washington. 
Senator  Hughes  of  Iowa. 
Senator  Church  of  Idaho. 
Senator  Metcalt  of  Montana. 
Senator  Inouye  of  Hawaii. 
Senator  Hart  of  Michigan. 
Senator  Touno  of  Ohio. 
Senator  Cranston  of  California. 
Senator  McGovern  of  South  Dakota. 
Senator  Ttdings  of  Maryland. 
Senator  Randolph  of  West  Virginia. 
Senator  Bath  of  Indiana. 
Senator  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Ribicoft  of  Connecticut. 
Senator  Muskie  of  Maine. 
Senator  McGee  of  Wyoming. 
Senator  Eagleton  of  Missouri. 
Senator  McCarthy  of  Minnesota. 
Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 
Senator  Gravel  of  Alaska. 
Senator  Pulbright  of  Arkansas. 
Senator  McInttre  of  New  Hampahln. 
Senator  Buroick  of  North  Dakota. 
Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Senator  Montoya  of  New  Mexico. 
Senator  Cannon  of  Nevada. 
Senator  Bible  of  Nevada. 

republicans 
Senator  Goodbll  of  New  Tortc. 
Senator  Bbookz  of  MaBsachUBetts. 
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Senator  Cam  of  New  Jertey. 
Senator  Pkrct  of  nunols. 
Senator  Cook  of  Kentucky. 
Senator  ScHwmaa  of  Pennaylvanla. 
Senator  jAvrrs  of  New  York. 
Senator  Hatwxld  of  Oregon. 
Senator  Pea«son  of  Kansas. 

Mr  President.  I  have  read  the  names 
of  the  cosponsors  to  Ulustrate  that  tWs 
is  a  bipartisan  measure.  It  is  not  a  party 

niatter.  ^        .  .    .„,^ 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  two- 
fold First,  it  would  restore  to  the  Senate 
version  of  the  tax  bUl  the  opportumty 
for  legitimate  private  foundations  to 
support  nonpartisan  voter  registration 

projects.  _    .. 

Second,  it  would  provide  an  effective 
means  of  curbing  abuses  that  have  oc- 
curred under  the  present  law . 

In  short,  our  amendment  presents  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  approach  to 
authorizing  legitimate  voter  registration 
activities,  while  insuring  that  past  abuses 
do  not  reoccur. 

H-TKE   ITEED   FOR   THIS  IXGISLATIOK 

-   Under  present  law.  there  is  no  direct 
orohibition  against  a  private  foundation  s 
supporting  or  contributing  funds  to  voter 
registration  projects.  The  present  tax 
law  does,  however,  prohibit  private  foun- 
dations from  participating  in  or  mter- 
vening  in  a  campaign  of  a  particular 
candidate    for    pubUc    office.    Unfortu- 
nately   in  a  few  isolated  instances,  a 
smaU  minority  of  foundations  have  seri- 
ously abused  their  privilege  to  support 
voter  registration  and  education  proj- 
ects in  such  a  fashion  as  to  clearly  war- 
rant legislation  that  wUl  tighten  the  re- 
strictions on  poUtical  activities  of  tax- 
exempt     foundations.     The     particular 
abuse  of  law  that  has  caused  the  most 
controversy  is  the  so-called  "single  shot 
or  "one  time"  voter  drives.  Simply  stated, 
this  type  of  activity  is  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  a  voter  registration 
drive  that  is  localized  in  an  area  and  ded- 
icated to  electing  one  particular  can- 
didate. Clearly,  such  operations  are  not 
educational  or  nonpartisan,  but  rather 
appendages  of  a  particular  candidate's 
campaign  for  office.  This  type  of  voter 
drive,  although  a  perfectly  acceptable 
political  tool,  should  not  be  funded  witn 
tax-free  dollars. 

Every  Senator  who  is  supportmg  this 
amendment  believes  that  this  type  of 
abuse  must  be  curbed. 

However,  in  focusing  our  attention  on 
curbing  abuses,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  over- 
look the  excellent  work  that  has  been 
done  by  private  foundations  in  support- 
ing legitimate  nonpartisan  voter  educa- 
tion and  registration  projects.  Thouswids 
of  Americans  who  have  for  years  been 
locked  out  of  our  Government  have  been 
introduced  to  our  democratic  processes 
through  the  efforts  of  such  well-recog- 
nized  organizations   as  the  League   of 
Women  Voters  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council,  which  have  as  their  ob- 
jectives the  encouragement  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  political  party 
or  philosophy,  to  exercise  their  Constitu- 
tional right  to  vote.  I  believe  the  most 
active  and  successful  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  The 
successes  that  these  two  fine  orgaiuza- 
tions  have  had  in  stimulating  interest  m 
voting  and  in  registering  people  to  vote 
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who  have  never  done  so  before  are  innu- 
merable. However,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  statistics  which  clearly  show  the 
positive  effects  of  such  voter  registration 

drives.  ,    ^.        ..  „ 

In  the  1968  presidential  election,  tne 
League  of  Women  Voters  registered  more 
than  18.000  new  voters  in  New  Yorks 
Hariem.  During  the  same  election,  750 
league  members  registered  more  than 
50  000  voters  in  California.  In  one  week- 
end, the  league  registered  1.000  voters  in 
a  small  town  in  the  Midwest.  These  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  the  work  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  been  doing 
throughout  its  50-year  history. 

In  the  election  in  New  York,  most  of 
these  new  registrants  voted  for  the  Dan- 
ocratic  candidates.  In  the  1968  election 
in  California.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
new  registrants  voted  for  the  Republi- 

We  all  know  that  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  is  nonpartisan.  During 
this  time,  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
has  not  been  committed  to  a  particular 
political  party  or  candidate,  but  rather 
to  the  philosophy  that  an  informed  and 
active  electorate  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  country's  system  of  government. 

The  Southern  Regional  CouncU  has 
dedicated  its  efforts  to  encouraging 
Negro  citizens  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote  and  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of 
government  that  so  direcUy  affect  their 
lives  and  well-being. 

This  organization  launched  its  first 
voter  education  project  in  1962.  The  pi^- 
pose  of  this  project  was  to  research  the 
causes  for  low  participation  in  govern- 
ment by  Negroes  and  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  voting  among  this  minority  group. 
This  program  began  in  March  of  1962, 
and  ended  in  the  fall  of  1964,  resulting  in 
adding  neariy  700,000  new  voters  to  reg- 
istration rolls.  Because  of  the  success  of 
this  project,  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  started  a  new  project  in  1966, 
which  is  still  in  operation.  Like  the  first 
project,  its  purpose  is  also  to  bring  many 
new  voters  into  our  political  system. 

There  are  numerous  other  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  that  are 
working  toward  the  common  goal  of  en- 
covuuging  minority  groups  to  participate 
in  government  by  voting  rather  than  giv- 
ing up  on  our  way  of  government.  Their 
efforts  have  greatly  benefited  the  many 
members  of  minority  groups  who  have 
long  been  systematically  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  despite  the  plain  language  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  House  committee  report  on  the  tax 
bill  is  stated : 

Two  examples  of  existing  private  founda- 
tions which,  based  upon  the  committee's  In- 
formation as  to  their  actlvlUes,  are  expected 
to  be  permitted  to  engage  In  such  activities 
and  receive  other  private  foundation  sup- 
port are  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Edu- 
cation Fund  and  the  Southern  Regional 
Council. 

The  House  committee  put  its  stamp  oi 
approval  on  the  activities  of  these  two 
organizations,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
dissent  from  that  in  the  House  committee 

Organizations  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council  all  have  certain  things  in 
common.  First,  none  of  these  organiza- 


tions has  attempted  to  encourage  mem- 
bership in  a  party,  elect  a  particular  can- 
didate, or  champion  a  particular  cause  or 
poUtlcal  philosophy.  On  the  contrary, 
what  they  have  tried  and  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  persuade  people,  regardless  of 
their  party  or  poUtical  beUefs,  that  our 
democratic  system  will  respond  to  their 
needs  and  desires  if  they  will  only  take 
the  time  to  vote  their  convictions.  Sec- 
ond, these  organizations  are  dependent 
in  large  measure  for  support  from  pri- 
vate foimdations  to  finance  these  impor- 
tant projects.  Since  our  Government  does 
not  directly  fund  such  voter-education 
projects,  the  burden  of  financing  these 
operations  has  fallen  on  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  Fortunately,  clvlc- 
mlnded   private   foundations   have   re- 
sponded to  the  need  for  these  activities 
and  have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  financ- 
ing. Without  foundation  support,  this 
very  necessary  work  could  not  go  on. 

Consequently,  in  Congress  efforts  to 
curb  abuses,  we  must  be  certain  that  we 
do  not  cripple  legitimate  programs.  The 
amendment  before  the  Senate  today.  I 
believe,  succeeds  in  this  endeavor.  Of 
course,  the  amendment  has  40  cospon- 
sors My  steff  and  I  did  not  write  all  of 
this  by  ourselves.  Many  people  have 
worked  on  it,  and  this  is  the  consensus 
we  arrived  at. 

m.   THE  HOUSE  BHX 

In  drafting  H.R.  13270,  the  House  of 
Representatives  tried  to  curb  the  abuses 
that  the  present  law  allows  and  still  pro- 
tect such  legitimate  organizations  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  South- 
ern Regional  Cotincil.  Unfortunately,  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  is  much  too 
restrictive  and  would  actually  eliminate 
rather  than  preserve  legitimate  voter 
education  and  registration  programs. 

More  particularly,  the  House  bill  con- 
tains the  following  weaknesses: 

First.  The  House  bill  requires  that  any 
organization  engaged  in  voter  education 
or  registration  with  foimdation  support 
have  as  its  "principal  activity— nonpar- 
tisan political  activity."  This  would  di- 
recUy eliminate  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil because  neither  of  these  two  orga- 
nizations' principal  activities  are  solely 
political. 

Second.  The  House  bill  requires  such 
organizations  receiving  foundation  sup- 
port to  conduct  Uieir  activities  in  five  or 
more  States.  This  unreasonable  require- 
ment  would  prohibit  the  activities  of 
many  legitimate  organizations  whose  op- 
erations are  conducted  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Third.  The  House  bill  fails  to  prohibit 
voter  registration  activities  limited  to  one 
specific  election  period.  Without  such  a 
prohibition,  the  bill  does  not  effectively 
curb  the  single-shot  abuse.  That  is  the 
real  reason  for  the  complaint  that  some- 
body would  try  to  register  enough  voters 
in  a  city  to  control  that  city  election. 
That  is  the  problem.  The  House,  in  try- 
ing to  tighten  it  up— the  law — so  as  to 
prevent  this  abuse.  faUed  to  prohibit  the 
one  thing  that  has  caused  the  contro- 
versy. ,       ^.    , 
Fourth.  The  House  bill  requires  that, 
if  this  organization  receives  foundation 
support,  it  must  come  from  five  or  more 
foundations  and  that  no  one  foundation 
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supporter  can  give  more  than  25  percent 
to  such  an  organization.  This  provision 
is  much  too  restrictive  and  would  seri- 
ously cripple  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil, because  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
find  five  foimdations  to  support  a  voter 
registration  project. 

Fifth.  The  House  bill  does  not  prohibit 
the  designation  of  contributions  by  a 
foundation  for  use  only  in  one  specific 
election.  Therefore,  it  would  still  be  pos- 
sible for  a  foundation  to  indirectly  fi- 
nance a  single  shot  voter  drive  under 
this  House  bill. 

IV.   THE   SENATE   FINANCE    COMMnTEE'S    ACTION 

Instead  of  trying  to  improve  upon  the 
House  bill,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee took  the  ill-advised  and  completely 
unnecessary  step  of  banning  all  founda- 
tion grants  to  organizations  conducting 
voter  registration  and  education  projects. 
I  believe  this  was  imwise.  What  we  should 
do  is  eliminate  abuses.  We  should  elimi- 
nate abuses  such  as  the  single  shot, 
the  attempt  to  control  an  election  in  one 
city,  and  we  should  have  provisions  that 
permit  and  protect  the  continuance  of 
legitimate  activities.  The  committee,  on 
page  49  of  its  report,  gave  as  its  reason 
for  this  action  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  assursuices  in  all  cases  that  voter 
registration  drives  would  be  conducted 
in  a  way  that  does  not  influence  the  out- 
come of  public  elections.  In  all  respect 
to  the  committee,  I  submit  that  this  rea- 
soning is  faulty.  First,  all  elections  are 
influenced  by  the  number  of  voters  who 
vote  in  them.  Not  only  is  this  fact  inher- 
ent in  free  elections,  it  is  also  desirable. 
In  a  democracy,  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
encourage  the  broadest  range  of  partici- 
pation and  thought  that  is  possible. 
Otherwise,  we  have  government  of  the 
many  by  the  select  few.  Furthermore,  if 
the  committee  fears  that  effective  legis- 
lation cannot  be  drawn  that  will  solve 
problems  under  the  present  law,  I  submit 
that  the  amendment  that  Senator  Scott 
and  I  present  today  will  do  this.  We  have 
too  few  people  voting  in  this  country, 
when  we  consider  the  percentage  of 
adults  who  vote  in  other  democracies  of 
the  world. 

V.     THE     YARBOROtJGH-SCOTT     AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  is 
a  moderate  and  reasonable  solution  to  the 
perplexing  problem  of  foundation  sup- 
port of  voter  education  and  registration 
projects.  More  specifically,  the  amend- 
ment provides  the  following: 

First.  The  amendment  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  the  organization  con- 
ducting the  voter  project  be  engaged 
principally  in  political  activities.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  organiza- 
tion's activities  must  be  "nonpartisan" — 
not  for  either  political  party.  This  would 
allow  organizations  such  as  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Coimcil.  which  have  many  non- 
political  activities,  to  engage  in  voter  reg- 
istration drives  and  receive  foundation 
support.  Thus,  under  this  amendment, 
the  organizations  which  qualify  for  foun- 
dation support  will  be  less  rather  than 
more  political. 

Second.  The  amendment  eliminates 
the  unreasonable  "five  or  more  States" 
requirement  and  substitutes  a  require- 


ment that  the  activities  be  conducted  In 
"more  than  one  State."  This  is  far  more 
reasonable  and  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Third.  The  amendment  deals  dlrectiy 
with  the  "single  shot"  voter  drive  by  re- 
quiring that  the  organization's  voter  ac- 
tivities cannot  be  restricted  to  one  spe- 
cific election  period.  Under  the  present 
law,  a  foundation  can  put  money  in  one 
drive  in  one  city,  just  before  an  election, 
and  influence  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion. That  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  to  allow 
broad  based  support  to  qualify  more 
Americans  to  vote,  and  not  for  a  foimda- 
tion to  try  to  win  one  election  in  one 
limited  aiea. 

This  is  a  safeguard  that  is  not  in  the 
House  bill  which  would  protect  against 
the  practice  of  giving  grants  designated 
to  affect  the  outcome  of  a  particular  elec- 
tion. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  eliminates 
the  unreasonable  requirement  of  support 
by  five  or  more  foundations,  with  a  25- 
percent  ceiling  on  the  contributions  from 
each.  In  its  place,  the  amendment  sub- 
stitutes a  much  more  reasonable  require- 
ment of  support  by  at  least  three  founda- 
tions, with  a  40-percent  limitation  on 
the  amount  any  one  foundation  might 
give. 

This  change  will  protect  against  the 
abuse  of  one  foundation  controlling 
such  an  organization  and  will  still  not 
hamper  the  activities  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  Southern 
Regional  Council. 

Fifth.  As  an  additional  safeguard 
against  the  single  shot  partisan  voter 
drive,  the  amendment  provides  that  no 
foundation  can  earmark  its  contribu- 
tions to  an  organization  conducting  a 
voter  registration  drive  for  use  in  one 
specific  election.  This  is  also  an  addi- 
tional protection  not  Included  in  the 
House  bUl. 

V.   CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  emphEisize  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  spokesmen 
for  all  our  people,  not  to  enact  laws  which 
will  directly  or  indirectiy  exclude  seg- 
ments of  our  society  from  participating 
in  our  Government.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  these  days  when  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, especially  our  young  people,  are 
questioning  our  whole  system  of  Govern- 
ment. If  our  democracy  is  to  survive,  we 
must  expand  participation  in  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  increase  In  our  popula- 
tion. If  we  do  not  do  so,  we  will  have  a 
country  which  is  governed  by  a  select 
few.  Such  a  situation  would  be  contrary 
to  the  IdMW  and  principles  which  are 
the  very  foundation  of  government  in 
America. 

In  106f,  Congress  took  a  major  step 
toward  fulfilling  the  American  dream  of 
a  society  which  reflects  the  views  and 
feelings  of  all  our  people  by  enacting  the 
historic  Voting  Rights  Act.  This  act  em- 
bodies the  belief  of  Congress  and  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  that  the  right 
to  vote  Is  fundamental  and  should  be 
extended  to  all  our  people.  As  important 
as  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is.  It— standing 
alone — will  not  assure  full  participation 
In  our  Government.  For  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  be  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper. 


the  people  who  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote  for  so  long  must  be  edu- 
cated as  to  their  rights  and  encouraged 
to  use  them.  Congress  has  left  this  tsisk 
to  private  organizations.  These  organiza- 
tions, with  foundation  support,  have  per- 
formed this  task  well.  For  us  to  pass  this 
tax  bill  with  the  prohibition  against 
foundation  support  of  legitimate  voter 
registration  activities,  without  provid- 
ing a  workable  substitute  for  such  sup- 
port, would  not  only  undermine  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  but  also  be  a  direct 
blow  to  those  people  the  act  was  meant 
to  apply  to.  For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly 
request  my  colleagues  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
and  me  and  the  other  cospwnsors  of 
this  amendment  and  approve  it. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  fight.  He  is  known  through- 
out the  country  as  a  strong  supporter 
of  voting  rights  legislation.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  on  this 
important  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ex- 
plained to  me  a  commitment  he  has  in 
connection  with  some  people  from  out 
of  the  city.  We  had  hoped  to  call  up  the 
amendment  at  a  more  convenient  time. 
He  has  authorized  me  to  say  this  state- 
ment, with  which  he  Is  familiar,  repre- 
sents his  views  as  well  as  mine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Essential  Tax  Reform 
Amendments, "  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Essential  Tax-Reform  Amendments 
The  disposition  of  the  Senate  to  go  along 
with  the  provisions  of  the  tax-reform  bill 
written  by  Its  Finance  Committee,  as  It  did 
m  cutting  the  oil  depletion  allowance  and  m 
rejecting  many  other  amendments,  may  be 
a  sound  general  rule.  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
write  a  satisfactory  tax  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor.  There  are  some  defects  In  the  bill,  how- 
ever, which  should  not  be  trusted  to  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee. 

One  of  these  is  the  death  sentence  which 
the  Finance  Committee  would  Impose  on  all 
foundations  at  the  expiration  of  40  years. 
The  Finance  Committee  agreed  upon  this 
drastic  action  out  of  fear  that  foundations, 
if  granted  perpetual  tax  exemption,  may  ex- 
ert "an  undue  influence  on  the  private  econ- 
omy and  on  governmental  decisions  as  well." 
But  the  committee  offered  no  rational  ex- 
planation as  to  why  foundations  would  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  public  In  their  sec- 
ond 40  years  than  In  their  first.  Common 
sense  suggests  that  If  a  foundation  has  ren- 
dered valuable  public  service  in  its  first  four 
decades  It  could  be  expected  to  continue 
doing  so. 

There  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  the  be- 
lief that  foundations  are  bringing  about  a 
dangerous  concentration  of  economic  power. 
A  recent  study  shows  that  their  aggregate 
assets  have  never  amounted  to  more  than 
0.7  per  cent  of  the  country's  wealth  and  that 
this  percentage  Is  now  declining.  We  think 
there  Is  much  to  be  said  for  the  requirement 
that  a  tax-exempt  private  foundation  must 
distribute  all  Its  current  Income  and  in  no 
event  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
Its  assets.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  so-called 
supervlsorv  tax,  although  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee fixed  the  levy  much  higher  than  Is 
necessary  to  cover  admlnlatratlve  costs.  But 
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Congreu  should  not  arbttnkrtly  decree  the 
end  of  all  fovindatlon*  at  the  age  of  40  (or 
by  Jan.  l.  2010  In  the  o««e  of  existing  founda- 
tions) without  regard  for  the  uiaMl  work 
they  may  then  be  doing. 

Another  amendment  which  should  be  re- 
nrded  as  a  must  la  that  offered  by  Sena- 
tors Yarborough  and  Scott  to  save  broadly 
based  and  nonpartisan  voter  registration  and 
education  programs  financed  by  foundations^ 
The  House  sought  to  limit  foundation  aid  to 
programs  of  this  sort  which  reach  five  or 
more  states  and  which  are  not  £«tf»ct«l  to 
any  specific  geographical  areas.  The  Knance 
committee  voted  to  black  out  any  and  aU 
use  of  foundation  funds  to  broaden  partlcl- 
naUon  In  our  democratic  processes.  The  re- 
Slult  would  be  to  undercut  the  good  work  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund, 
the  Vousr  Education  Project  of  the  Southern 
Retrtonal  Council  and  various  other  organlza- 
Uons  seeking  to  bring  the  cltlaen  Into  closer 
contact  with  his  government. 

The  Yarborough-Scott  amendment  would 
let  this  constructive  work  go  forward  and  at 
the  same  time  curb  the  abuses  which  have 
occasionally  come  to  light  In  this  sphere.  It 
would  allow  foundation  financing  of  non- 
partisan voter  registration  and  education 
"  prolMts  If  they  are  conducted  In  naore  than 
"  Sne^stite.  If  they  are  supported  by  » ontrtbu. 
tlons  from  the  general  public  or  from  at  least 
three  tox-exempt  organizations  (no  one  con- 
tributing more  than  40  per  cent)  and  If  the 
focus  U  not  on  one  parUcular  area  or  specific 
election.  Certainly  there  are  ample  safeguards 
here.  With  this  raUonal  compromise  at  hand. 
the  Senate  would  have  no  excuse  for  blindly 
cutting  off  the  use  of  foundation  funds  to 
strengthen  our  democratic  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
be  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 

*^°M?.' HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  "se  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborodoh)  and  the  distinguished  Mi- 
nority Leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott),  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  to  permit  private  foundation 
fimds  to  be  used  for  voter  registration 
I  supported  the  amendment  when  it  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  ol 
which  I  am  a  member.  ^^v,^t* 

As  has  been  made  clear  in  the  debate, 
if  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Fmance 
Committee  is  permitted  to  stand,  voter 
education  and  voter  registration  activi- 
ties of  the  League  of  Won'.en  Voters  edu- 
cation fund  and  the  voter  education 
project  of  the  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil along  with  other  organizations  would 
be  eliminated.  I  hope  that  tiie  Senate 
recognizes  the  outstanding  worx  of  these 
organizations  and  supports  the  Yar- 
borough-Scott amendment. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council  voters  education  proj- 
ect some  2  million  voting-age  Negroes 
in  the  South  have  been  registered  to  vote. 
The  League  of  Women  Voters,  operating 
through  league  members  in  1,285  local 
leagues  from  coast  to  roast,  has  set  up 
a  voter  education  fund  to  distribute 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
citizens  about  key  and  important  issues 
and  to  organize  citizen  groups  to  register 
and  involve  voters  in  government.  Other 
organizations  have,  on  a  smaUer  scale, 
carried  out  similar  programs  . 

A  democratic  society  must  insure  max- 
imum participation  by  aU  citizens  in  the 
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affairs  of  government,  because  the  cor- 
nerstone rights  of  democracy  are  mean- 
ingless unless  they  are  exercised.  In 
recognition  of  this,  some  nations  require 
citizens  to  vote.  But  in  this  country, 
high  mobiUty  and  continued  urbaniza- 
tion, coupled  with  involved  residence  re- 
quirements, are  making  it  progressively 
more  difficult  for  Americans  to  vote.  In 
fact.  48  million  eligible  citizens— 40  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  of  voting  age— did 
not  vote  in  last  year's  presidential 
election. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson,  president. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  in  her  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  discussed  the 
activities  of  the  league  in  voter  educa- 
tion and  voter  registration  projects  and 
commented  on  the  importance  of  these 
projects  stating: 

We  believe  that  even  more  Intensified  ef- 
forts are  needed  in  our  society  to  involve 
more  citizens  at  all  leveU  of  government; 
that  a  responsible  democracy  depends  on 
citizens  learning  the  importance  and  the 
responslblUty  of  voting  and  of  participation 
In  the  democraOc  process.  Private  phllan- 
throphy  plays  a  significant  role  In  supporting 
the  educational  work  needed  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  an  Informed  and  active  electorate. 

Unfortimately,  rather  than  Intensify 
our  efforts  in  this  regard,  we  will  take  a 
step  backward  unless  the  Yarborough- 
Scott  amendment  is  passed. 

Adequate  safeguards  against  partisan 
localized  efforts  are  provided  for  in  the 
amendment.  If  one  truly  believes  in  mak- 
ing this  Government  representative  and 
in  guaranteeing  to  all  citizens  the  most 
fimdamental  of  all  rights  of  a  democra- 
tic society— the  right  to  vote— then  ef- 
forts to  educate  and  register  voters  must 
be  continued  and  encouraged. 

We  answer  those  who  advocate  vio- 
lence that  the  ballot  box  is  still  the 
most  important  weapon.  The  adoption 
of  this  amendment  will  undergird  and 
strengthen  that  statement. 

This  amendment  provides  adequate 
safeguard  against  partisan  localized  ef- 
forts while  encoxu-aging  those  founda- 
tions which  support  this  fundamental 
right  of  a  democratic  society.  I  urge  the 

adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  such  time  as  he  de- 
sires within  our  time  limitation. 

Mr.  SCOTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  is  the  principal  cosponsor  with  me 
on  this  amendment.  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  said  in  introducing  the 
amendment  and  his  explanation  in  my 
temporary  absence  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  a  part  of  his  presentation. 
As  its  primary  Republican  cosponsor, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH)  to  reinstate  in  the  Senate 
version  of  H.R.  13270.  the  tax  reform 
bill  now  before  us.  provisions  which 
would  permit  tax-exempt  foundation 
funds  to  be  used  for  voter  registration 
and  education  programs.  I  am  pleased 


to  note  that  this  effort  has  a  broad 
bas3  of  support  in  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Our  amendment  has  drawn  support 
also  from  the  Washington  Post  in  an 
editorial  of  this  morning  which  describes 
passage  as— and  I  quote— "a  must."  The 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
has  already  had  this  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  would  simply  note  now  the  editorial  s 
conclusion  that— 

The  Senate  would  have  no  excuse  now  for 
blindly  cutting  off  the  use  of  foundation 
funds  to  strengthen  the  democratic  system. 

Mr  President,  our  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  totally  deleting 
from  the  tax  reform  bUl  provisions  which 
would  permit  private  foundations  funds 
to  be  used  for  voter  registration  ac- 
tivities. This  action,  in  my  ophiion,  was 
far  more  severe  than  justified  or  neces- 
sary It  complicated  further  the  action 
taken  earUer  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  approving  restrictions 
which,  in  attempting  to  correct  a  few 
abuses,  would  have  the  practical  effect  of 
terminating  the  participation  of  many 
well  recognized  nonpartisan  foundations 
in  programs  of  this  kind. 

Our  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
without  its  safeguards:  its  conditions  for 
eUgibillty  are  explicit.  It  requires  that 
voter  registration  activities  be  of  a  truly 
nonpartisan  natiire;  that  they  be  con- 
ducted in  more  than  one  State:  that 
tiiey  be  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  general  public  or  from  three  or  more 
tax-exempt  organizations,  and  that  no 
one  tax-exempt  organization  contribute 
more  tiian  40  percent  to  any  given  voter 
registration  effort.  Further,  our  amend- 
ment requires  continuity  by  prohibiting 
the  specific  designation  of  tax-exempt 
funds  for  use  in  a  particular  geographical 
area  or  specific  election.  In  short,  our 
amendment,  while  broad  enough  to  en- 
courage legitimate  voter  registration  and 
education,  is  drawn  tightly  enough  to 
discourage  a  repetition  of  ttiose  few  iso- 
lated  instances   in   which   foundations 
have  misused  the   exemption   granted 
them  under  our  present  tax  laws  by  en- 
gaging in  partisan  political  activities 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  avil  Rights 
is  deeply  concerned  by  the  potential  im- 
pact which  the  Senate  version  of  the  tax 
reform  bill  would  have  in  this  area,  if  en- 
acted without  amendment.  The  Commis- 
sion, while  urging  a  more  active  Federal 
role,  has  officially  recognized  also  that 
the  right  to  vote  wUl  not  be  realized  fully 
unless  the  burden  of  taking  affirmative 
action  to  encourage  voter  registration  is 
shared  vrtth  tiie  Federal  Government  by 
others.  Two  private  organizations  which 
come  readily  to  mind  for  their  success  m 
nonpartisan  efforts  in  voter  registration 
and  education  are  the  League  of  Women 
Voters    and    the    Southern    Regional 
Council.  There  are  others,  perhaps  less 
well  known,  but  equally  deserving  of  pub- 
lic recognition  and  confidence.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  bill  not  only  fails  to 
recognize  the  need  for  voter  education 
programs  of  this  kind,  but  it  undermines 
totally   private  foimdation   efforts  di- 
rected at  stimulating  voter  participation. 
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our  amendment  is  designed  to  continue, 
with  adequate  safeguards,  the  tax  stim- 
ulus needed  to  encourage  and  make  pos- 
sible this  support. 

As  one  of  its  strong  proponents,  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  progress  which  has 
been  realized  to  date  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  This  act  embodies  the 
belief  of  Congress,  a  belief  shared  by  a 
clear  majority  of  Americans,  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  fundamental  to  our  de- 
mocracy and  should  be  extended  to  aU 
of  our  people.  I  hope  to  see  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  further  strengthened  by  ex- 
tension in  this  Congress,  and  I  intend 
to  lend  fully  my  support. 

But  as  Important  as  this  act  is,  it  can- 
not by  itself,  assure  full  participation  for 
all  Americans  in  the  governmental  proc- 
ess. For  this  goal  finally  to  be  achieved, 
those  citizens,  who  have  been  denied  the 
voting  right  that  the  rest  of  us  take  for 
granted,  must  be  educated  about  Uils 
right  and  encouraged  to  exercise  it. 

Private  organizations  have  responded 
well  to  this  challenge,  and  their  hard 
work  is  reflected  in  increased  voter  reg- 
istration throughout  the  country,  omy 
this  week,  for  example,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  reported  that  the  number  of 
Negroes  in  Southern  States  who  voted  in 
the  presidential  election  last  year  in- 
creased to  51  percent,  compared  with  44 
percent  for  the  presidential  election  of 
1964   The  Bureau's  report  adds  that  61 
percent  of  the  South's  Negro  population 
was  actually  registered  to  vote  in  1968. 
The  positive  hnpact  of  this  effort  must 
not  be  abated,  especially  when  so  much 
remains  still  to  be  done,  not  only  In  the 
South,  but  also  in  the  urban  areas  of  the 
North  and  in  the  rural  Southwest. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  give  our  amendment  their  seri- 
ous consideration  and  support. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  support  the  amendment 
because  I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable. 
It  is  part  of  the  omnibus  amendment 
on  foundations  which  I  have  introduced. 
No.  340.  The  theory  of  that  amendment 
is  to  eiiminate  certain  aspects  of  the 
biU  which  are  highly  deleterious  to  pml- 
anthropic  activities,  including  the  40- 
year  lifetime  provision  and  the  question 
of  voter  registration  activities. 

I  intend  to  see  what  is  done  and  what 
is  not  done  by  the  Senate  and  then  to 
present  a  composite  amendment  to  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  and  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Presidential  com- 
mission to  take  up  from  that  matters 
we  delete  from  the  bill. 

The  Scott- Yarborough  amendment  is 
desirable,  because  it  is  an  activist  ar^wer 
to  the  alienation  of  so  many  people  from 
Government.  This  applies  especially  to 
the  young.  This  provision  would  permit 
a  foimdation  to  proceed  in  an  area  in 
which  Government  cannot  proceed— in 
voter  registration  drives.  We  would 
hardly  expect  the  Government  to  engage 
in  a  voter  registration  drive  because  It 
would  appear  to  be  trying  to  exert  poUt- 
Ical  influence. 


The  most  conclusive  argument  Is  that 
It  will  be  worse  to  have  the  Government 
engage  In  this  activity  than  for  the 
foundation.  It  is  argued  that  foundations 
should  not  engage  in  this  activity  for 
they  then  become  too  much  Involved  in 
poUtics,  and  that  if  the  foundation  can- 
not do  it.  then  the  Government  wiU  have 
to  do  it.  I  reject  this  argiunent.  and  I 
think  the  Senate  should  reject  it  also. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope    that    the    amendment    will    be 

adopted.  . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
questions.  .    ,. 

Mr  MOSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Texas  some  questicais. 
When  the  amendment  was  first  drafted 
and  presented  to  me,  I  consider^  being 
a  cosponsor  of  it,  and  then  I  withheld 
because  of  the  questions  I  had. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  think  this 
is  an  advance  over  the  terms  of  the  biU. 
Certainly  I  would  vote  for  the  amrad- 
ment  but  I  feel  that  it  Is  still  too  restric- 
tive because  I  think  we  should  encourage 
in  every  way  we  can  voter  registration 
and  work  of  that  sort.  I  wondered  why 
the  limitation  is  still  on,  requiring,  for 
instance,  in  subparagraph  (2)  on  page  2. 
the  requirement  that  the  action  be  car- 
ried on  in  more  than  one  State? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Because  of  ob- 
jections to  the  present  law  which  have 
been  raised  to  ttie  so-called  "single  shot- 
voter  drive.  PoUtical  experience  has 
taught  that  in  some  isolated  cases  a 
foundation  has  gone  into  an  area  just 
before  a  particular  election,  and  regis- 
tered the  voters,  urging  them  to  elect 
a  particular  candidate.  The  requh^ment 
in  our  amendment  that  the  organiza- 
tion must  be  active  in  one  or  more  states 
will  curb  this  type  of  abuse  without 
harming  legitimate  projects. 

The  House  bUl  restricted  foundation 
support  even  furt;her  than  this  amend- 
ment, by  requiring  that  they  operate  in 
at  least  five  or  more  States. 

Now  as  between  the  House  provision 
and  the  Senate  provision,  which  pro- 
hibits altogether  foundation  support  of 
these  voter  prospects,  the  amendment 
we  have  offered  provides  a  reasonable 
and  workable  solution  to  the  problems 
that  exist  under  tiie  present  law.  TTie 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  restrictive 
but  restrictive  only  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  keep  these  activities  nonpar- 
tisan If  ttiey  are  not,  tiien  the  founda- 
tion loses  its  tax  exemption. 

Mr  MOSS.  Why  then  does  subsection 
4  carry  the  requirement  that  not  more 
tiian  40  percent  be  received  over  a  period 
of  5  years  including  the  year  m  question 
which  is  reaUy  a  requirement  tiiat  there 
be  three  or  more  organizations  involved 
hi  the  registration?  ,^  ^  ,  ,  .  * 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  right. 
Mr  MOSS.  Why  cannot  the  founda- 
tion just  as  a  blanket  matter,  seek  to 
have  voters  registered  whether  anyone 
else  comes  in  with  them  or  not? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Because  under 
the  present  law,  experience  has  shown 
that  it's  undeshrable  for  one  foundation 
to  contribute  all  the  funds  for  a  voter 


drive  "nils  amendment  is  an  effort  to 
get  a  reasonable  regulation  to  fit  the 
widespread  objections  in  this  Nation, 
which  prompted  the  action  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Mr  MOSS.  What  about  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  League  of  Women  Voters? 
They  do  great  work  in  my  State  and  I 
believe  in  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  One  of  their  activities  is  voter 
registration.  They  also  study  issues  and 
things  of  that  sort,  but  they  are  also  ac- 
tive in  voter  registration.  In  other  words, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
be  putting  more  roadblocks  in  the  way 
but  should  be  trying  to  urge  everyone  we 
can  to  get  people  registered. 

Mr    YARBOROUGH.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  been  an  entirely  non- 
partisan organization.  They  fuUy  sup- 
port this  amendment.  The  feeling  about 
the  major  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  let  them  continue.  This  amendment 
WiU  not  harm  Oieir  activity.  There  is  an 
old  proverb  in  my  State  that,  "Money 
makes  the  mare  go."  If  one  foundation 
puts  most  of  the  money  into  a  voter  drive, 
we  might  have  a  voter  project  which  is 
slanted  one  way.  This  should  not  be.  But 
if  two  or  three  foundations  put  up  the 
money,  the  chances  of  domination  are 
eUminated.  True,  it  makes  it  harder  to 
raise  the  money,  but  it  will  also  make  it 
more  likely  to  be  truly  nonpartisan  if 
more  than  one  foundation  is  involved. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment but  I  still  have  my  reservations. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  getting 
people  to  register  so  that  they  wUl  be  m 
a  position  to  vote,  even  if  at  the  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  persuade  them 
how  to  vote  after  they  register,  we  have 
gained  an  advance  in  the  democratic  so- 
ciety in  which  we  live  and  in  which  we 
urge  people  to  register  and  vote.  We  do 
all  those  things,  but  if  somebody  comes 
in  or  does  not  come  in  and  do  it  prop- 
erly  or  otherwise  spends  money  to  get 
people  to  register  so  that  they  are  eligible 
to  vote,  when  election  day  comes  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  stiU  an  advance.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  any  restrictions  put  in  the 
way  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  m  theory 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  I  agree  with  the  ideal.  But  we  face 
a  practical  problem  that  must  be  solved. 
We  face  the  situation  hi  this  country 
where  we  have  only  70  percent  voter  par- 
ticipation. In  West  Germany  it  is  90  per- 
cent. In  England,  it  is  76  percent.  In 
my  State  of  Texas,  in  the  1960  elections, 
with  the  spirited  presidential  election, 
only  43  percent  of  adults  in  the  State  of 
Texas  voted.  . 

There  was  the  greatest  mterest  m  that 
election  than  to  any  other  in  my  State.  I 
think  in  Idaho  there  was  a  participation 
of  86  percent.  Our  friends  across  the  Red 
River  voted  on  the  national  average  of  63 

percent.  „.  ,_ 

About  1.6  million  of  our  citizens  in 
Texas  are  Mexican-Americans  and  they 
have  had  fewer  years  of  schooltog  than 
has  any  otiier  mtoority.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  voter  registration  drives  to  teach 
them  the  necessity  of  registering  and 
vottog,  because  they  have  been  excluded 
for  so  many  years.  _,  w*   ^* 

We  are  trytag  to  save  the  right  or 
these  foundations  to  participate  to  voter 
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registration  drives.  This  amendment  is  a 
better  measure  than  came  out  of  either 
the  Finance  Committee  or  the  House. 
Mr.      President,      a      parliamentary 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  How  much  time 

do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Percy). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Scott- Yarborough  amend- 
ment, I  rise  in  support  of  its  acceptance. 
There  are  probably  few  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Relief  Act  which  are  more  im- 
portant in  preserving  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  in  developing  fundamental 
citizen  support  for  oiu:  institutions. 

Foundations  have  contributed  funds 
to  organizations  to  erUist  citizen  support 
in  registering  to  vote  and  in  actually 
going  to  the  polls  to  vote.  The  Southern 
Regional  Conference  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  are  two  organizations 
that  come  to  mind  that  have  engaged 
in  these  activities. 

Can  there  really  be  objection  to  per- 
mitting foundation  money  to  be  used 
for  these  purposes  so  long  as  partisan- 
ship is  prohibited?  Is  there  anything  sub- 
versive in  encouraging  persons  to  engage 
in  voting?  If  so,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  this  could  be. 

We  have  heard  much  recently  about 
the  insidious  control  of  large  sums  of 
wealth  by  a  sm^U  group  of  men  shielded 
behind  the  walls  of  foundations.  Yet,  ex- 
cept in  a  limited  number  of  cases  of 
abuse,  these  foundations  have  been  in- 
strumental in  contributing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  education, 
charities,  health,  and  other  selected  areas 
of  public  interest  in  addition  to  voter 
registration  drives.  These  are  innovative, 
constructive,  and  creative  grants.  They 
have  strengthened  our  society.  People 
are  being  involved  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent  in  the  operations  of  our  institu- 
tions. We  would  be  most  foolish  to  under- 
mine this  effort. 

The  amendment  before  us  authorizes 
foundations  to  fund  nonpartisan  voter 
registration  activities  to  be  conducted  in 
more  than  one  State.  Contributions  must 
be  supported  from  three  or  more  tax  ex- 
empt foundations.  No  one  tax  exempt  or- 
ganization may  contribute  more  than  40 
percent  to  any  given  voter  registration — 
education  activity.  Moreover,  contribu- 
tions may  not  be  specifically  designated 
for  use  in  a  particular  geographical  area 
or  specific  election. 

Goverrunent  cannot  do  everything.  In 
fact,  in  recent  years  we  are  seriously 
questioning  what  it  can  accomplish  in 
the  area  of  social  need.  To  an  even 
greater  extent.  Government  should  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  political 
processes  of  a  free  society.  The  prohibi- 
tions on  foundations  in  the  voter  regis- 
tration area  clearly  constitute  gov- 
ernmental obstruction  of  efforts  to 
strengthen  citizen  participation  in  demo- 
cratic institutions.  This  is  wrong.  Enact- 
ment of  the  pending  amendment  will 
prevent  this  potential  danger. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  hope,  also  in 
addition  to  concentration  on  registration 
and  voter  participation,  that  we  would 
have  a  broad-scale  educational  program 
for  the  American  public  emphasizing  the 
need  for  participation  in  every  election. 
It  is  disgraceful  that  in  this  country— 
almost  100  percent  literate — only  two- 
thirds  of  its  people  engage  in  presidential 
elections.  It  is  even  more  disgraceful  to 
see  the  low  participation  of  eligible  voters 
in  local  and  primary  elections. 

I  am  sure  my  experience  is  J;he  same 
as  that  of  many  others  as  we  have  toured 
college  campuses  and  talked  to  students. 
Many  of  them  charge  that  the  political 
process  simply  is  not  responsive.  Yet 
when  one  asks  them  what  they  know 
about  a  primary  and  how  many  of  their 
parents  participate  in  primary  elections, 
we  learn  the  percentage  is  very  small 
indeed. 

How  can  they  expect  to  get  the  kind 
of  candidates  and  the  kind  of  Govern- 
ment they  want  so  necessary  to  a  two- 
party  system  if  they  do  not  participate 
in  the  selection  of  the  candidates,  not 
just  at  the  Federal  level,  but  at  all  levels. 

Voter  registration  drives  should  in- 
clude the  teaching  of  the  responsibility 
that  goes  with  citizenship  to  register  and 

vote. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  tax  people  if  they  do  not  exer- 
cise their  franchise.  I  would  be  against 
compulsion  in  that  area.  This  is  a  volim- 
tary  society,  but  we  ought  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  encourage  voter  parti- 
cipation in  every  election  smd  make  it  a 
part  of  our  activities  as  citizens. 

Foundations  have  been  able  to  do  a 
magnificent,  nonpartisan  job  in  voter 
registration.  That  goes  to  the  heart  and 
essence  of  what  a  democratic  republic 
should  be.  For  us  to  stop  these  orga- 
nizations from  trying  to  strengthen  the 
Nation  would  be  wrong,  as  we  see  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 

yielding.  ,   .  ,j 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  desirs  to  read  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  paragraph  (3) ,  section  501(c) . 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Corporations,  and  any  community  chest, 
fund,  or  foundation,  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  scien- 
tific, testing  for  public  safety,  literary,  or 
educational  purposes,  or  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual, no  substantial  part  of  the  activities 
of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting,  to  influence  legislation,  and 
which  does  not  participate  In,  or  Intervene 
in  (including  the  publishing  or  distributing 
of  statements),  any  political  campaign  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

That  is  the  basis  for  "(c)  (3)"  tax  ex- 
emption for  all  organizations,  groups, 
foundations,  and  societies  in  our  country. 
Congress  wrote  that  into  the  Code  on  the 
premise  that  educational,  charitable, 
philanthropic,  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions that  pursued  those  purposes  were 
benefiting  mankind  and  deserved  tax  ex- 
emption. 

Many  of  these  groups  have  done  an 
outstanding  job.  Cancer  research  has 
produced  breakthroughs  to  extend  the 
lives  of  human  beings,  for  example.  The 


Senator  from  Georgia  could  name  thou- 
sands of  benefits  to  humanity  that  have 
resulted  from  the  activities  of  tax-exempt 
organizations. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  years  some  of 
the  very  groups  that  tax  exemption  was 
designed  to  assist,  have  drifted  more  and 
more  into  the  political  arena.  We  have 
seen  much  of  it  in  recent  days  and  in 
recent  years.  We  have  reports  that  one 
foundation  contributed  $175,000  for  a 
voter  registration  drive  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  alone.  That  foundation  takes 
credit  for  the  result  of  the  election,  and 
claims  that  it  resulted  in  election  of  the 
mayor.  That  foundation  used  $175,000 
that  was  exempt  from  tax  under  an  act 
of  Congress. 

In  the  House,  when  this  matter  was 
being  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Representative  Rooney,  of 
New  York,  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee and  testified  that  during  the  recent 
election  he  did  not  have  to  run  against 
a  candidate,  but  against  a  foundation. 
He  ran  against  a  man  of  enormous 
wealth,  who  had  a  family  foundation. 
Every  few  days  during  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  this  particular  opponent  of 
Representative  Rooney — and  his  name 
has  been  referred  to:  Frederick  W.  Rich- 
man,  a  wealthy  businessman,  industrial- 
ist, coffee  manufacturer,  owner  of  the 
National  Casket  Co.,  among  other  com- 
panies— would  appear  somewhere  in  the 
congressional  district,  according  to  Rep- 
resentative RooNEY's  testimony,  and  an- 
nounce another  generous  contribution 
by  his  family  foundation  to  some  ethnic 
or  religious  group.  Of  course,  he  would 
be  applauded  by  that  ethnic  or  religious 
group,  and  it  made  headlines  in  the 
newspapers.  This  man  was  running  for 
Congress  on  tax-exempt  money  that  be- 
longed to  his  own  foundation. 

We  could  name  hundreds  of  other 
cases.  We  have  recently  read  about  peo- 
ple who  have  been  granted  trips  around 
the  world  by  other  foundations,  for  no 
probable  reason  that  anyone  could  think 
of.  There  are  many  other  instances  of 
this  kind,  Mr.  President. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee took  affirmative  action  to  tighten  up 
this  provision  of  the  tax  code.  But  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  did  not  think  it  went 
far  enough.  The  Finance  Committee 
thought  voter  registration  drives  were 
fine.  But  the  committee  did  not  think 
registration  drives  ought  to  be  conducted 
with  tax-exempt  money.  The  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  thought  registration 
drives  ought  to  be  conducted  by  people 
seeking  election  to  public  office,  the  way 
they  always  have  been. 

Every  candidate  who  has  ever  been 
elected  to  this  body,  and  every  candi- 
date who  has  ever  run  for  local  office, 
knows  that  the  most  important  thing  in 
any  election  is  to  get  your  supporters  reg- 
istered, and.  after  you  get  them  reg- 
istered, to  get  your  supporters  to  the  bal- 
lot box  That  is  the  very  essence  of  pol- 
itics. That  is  the  A  and  B  in  politics:  first 
registration,  and  second  voting. 

If  Congress  wants  tax-exempt  foimda- 
tions  to  do  that,  we  can  approve  this 
particular  amendment.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Congress  nor  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  tax-exempt  founda- 


tions-and  they  have  been  estimated  t» 
be  as  many  as  400,000  in  number,  with 
$31  bUllon  in  assets— in  the  political 
arena;  and  I  do  not  think  such  founda- 
tions belong  there.  Foundations  ought  to 
be  divorced  from  politics.  Foundations 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  purposes 
stated  in  the  code,  which  T  read  to  the 
Senate  a  moment  ago:  scientific,  chart- 
table,  educational,  and  philanthropic  I 
do  not  think  foundations  belong  m  the 
political  arena.  . 

Let  me  tell  you  what  they  can  do  in  the 
Dolltical  arena.  I  read  from  the  Senator  s 
amendment  here,  on  page  2.  paragraph 
2  line  2.  He  says  that  here  are  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  would  permit  tax- 
exempt  organizations  to  participate  in 
voter  registration  drives : 
First,  they  have  got  to  be  nonpartisan. 
Well.  I  can  think  of  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  nonpartisan.  I  have  got  a  lot  of 
friends  in  Georgia  who  are  nonpartisan. 
If  my  nonpartisan  friends  can  conduct 
voter  registration  drives,  you  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  my  next  campaign 
will  be  successful.  „.    v,  a„ 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety is  nonpartisan.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  nonpartisan.  And 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  Black  Panthers  are 
nonpartisan.  You  can  just  pick  out  any 
nonpartisan  group  you  want  and  give 
them  foundation  money— just  so  long  as 
that  nonpartisan  group  is  friendly  to  the 
man  you  want  to  elect^and  you  have 
complied  with  the  nonpartisan  provision 
of  this  amendment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  amendment  again. 
The  activities  it  must  be  confined  to  more 
than  one  specific  election. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  politicians  who 
run  just  one  time,  unless  they  get  beat 
and  retire  from  the  battlefield.  They  plan 
to  run  more  than  once.  So  you  finance 
more  than  one  specific  election  with  this 
foundation  money.  You  just  go  in  there 
and  say.  "Oh,  no,  we  are  not  going  to 
pick  out  our  candidates  for  one-shot 
deals;  we  are  going  to  finance  orice. 
twice,  thrice  with  tax-exempt  money. 

What  are  the  other  conditions  here? 
The  Senator's  amendment  provides  that 
the  activities  have  to  be  carried  out  m 
more  than  one  State. 

What  is  more  than  one  State?  One 
State  and  one  voter.  Georgia  plus  the 
nearest  adjacent  and  smallest  preclnrt 
in  Tennessee,  with  18  people  registered. 
Then  you  have  complied  with  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  That  is  how  ridicu- 
lous it  is.  ,^  ^  .,  _ 
Let  me  tell  you  what  I  would  do  if  I 
happened  to  be  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  this  amendment  were  agreed 
to  The  Governor  of  New  York  happ^ 
to  belong  to  an  enormously  wealthy 
family  The  Governor  of  New  York  has 
many  foundations.  The  Governor  of  New 
York  happens  to  have  a  brother  who  is 
Governor  of  another  State.  He  is  an 
enormously  wealthy  man.  Both  have 
plenty  of  foundations. 

If  I  were  Governor  of  New  York.  I 
would  just  call  up  my  brother  and  say, 
"Look  here,  it's  time  you  and  I  got  to- 
gether. You  get  your  foundations,  and 
ni  get  mine,  ril  send  my  voter  registra- 
tion cards  to  Arkansas,  and  you  send 
your  voter  registration  cards  to  New 
York." 


I  am  not  charging.  Mr.  President,  that 
that  is  being  done.  I  am  stating  what 
could  be  done:  and  I  know  politicians 
do  not  always  act  with  the  greatest  of 
altruistic  motives.  My  opponents,  par- 
ticularly, have  sometimes  been  known  to 
do  some  pretty  base  things.  [Laughter] 
I  would  think  that  a  politician  who 
had  a  foundation  and  reaUy  wanted  to 
win  the  next  election  would  pull  out 
all  the  stops.  You  would  see  that  foun- 
dation money  start  fiowing  to  such  de- 
gree that  they  would  not  even  need  a 
good  cotton  crop  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, because  the  foundation  money 
would  take  care  of  them.  They  would  not 
need  one  in  Texas,  either;  and  if  1  were 
in  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as with  some  of  the  people  with  enor- 
mously wealthy  foundations  they  have 
at  their  disposal.  I  would  be  somewhat 
leery    of    promoting     an    amendment 
whereby  I  could  open  all  of  the  stopgaps 
or  that  foundation  money  that  could 
be  turned  loose  on  me  in  the  next  elec- 

All  of  us  are  for  voter  registration.  It 
just  depends  on  who  is  going  to  do  it. 
I  know  we  need  educational  campaigns. 
I  know  we  need  more  of  our  people  reg- 
istered. I  am  ashamed  of  the  number 
of  peo  Jle  that  are  registered  in  our  coun- 
try But  I  am  even  more  ashamed  of  the 
few  that  vote  who  are  already  registered. 

I  think,  if  we  authorize  the  tremen- 
dous foundations  of  this  country  with 
$31  billion  in  assets,  to  go  into  the  iwlit- 
ical  arena,  to  choose  elections  of  their 
choice,  campaigns  of  their  choice,  and 
candidates  of  their  choice,  to  promote 
registration  drives  with  tax-free  money, 
that  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thmg. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  it  already.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  wants  to  stop 
it  and  the  vote  in  our  committee,  after 
listening  to  the  facts  and  the  evidence. 
Mr   President,  was  overwhelming. 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Tennessee . 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  privi- 
lege of  tax  exemption  is  almost  an  in- 
comparable economic  privilege  in  oi^  so- 
ciety There  are  an  estimated  400,000  twc 
exempt  organizations  m  the  Unitea 
States.  It  becomes  imperative— it  has  al- 
ready become  imperative,  and  long 
overdue— for  Congress  to  set  some  limits^ 
to  provide  some  specifics,  to  establish 
some  definition  of  terms 

Under  present  law,  a  foundation  can 
be  created  for  the  general  purposes  set 
out  in  the  code,  and  achieve  tax  exemp- 
tion. It  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
creator  of  the  foundation  himself  to  de- 
cide what  is,  for  instance,  a  charitable 
purpose. 

I  wish  to  turn  briefiy,  now,  to  thepar- 
ticular  amendment  here  involved.  To  be 
perfectly  candid  with  the  Senate  Mr 
President,  there  are  not  many  Members 
of  this  body  who  might  aspire  to  further 
service  who  might  be  greater  benefi- 
ciaries of  voter  registration  drives  by  tax 
exempt  foundations  than  the  seiUor 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  But  is  that  a 
charitable  purpose?  Is  that  a  philan- 
thropic purpose? 

I  suggest  it  might  be  a  worthy  pur- 
nose;  but  should  we  adopt  a  policy  of 
saying  that  voter  registration,  whoever 


it  may  help  or  hurt,  is  a  purpose  for 
which  tax  exemption  should  be  pro- 
vided? „     , 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  after  learn- 
ing of  the  abuses  to  which  voter  registra- 
tion drives  had  been  subject,  the  poUtical 
purposes,  the  partisan  purposes  to  which 
they  could  be  directed,  I  concluded  to 
support  the  provision  in  the  Finance 
Committee  bill. 

Mr  President,  a  political  purpose  may 
be  a  good  civic  purpose.  However,  if 
politics  can  be  regarded  as  a  proper  use 
of  tax  exempt  funds,  then  what  other 
purpose  would  we  exclude? 

We  must  hew  to  the  line  as  to  the 
purposes  for  which  tax  exemption  is  ex- 
tended. ^  ... 
Under  the  proposed  amendment,  it 
would  not  be  left  to  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  decide  what 
political  purpose  would  be  served  or  what 
political  conditions  would  be  favored. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  left  to  this  vast  re- 
servoir of  money  in  foimdations.  now 
estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $30  billion. 
Thus,  we  would  be  treading  on  thin 
ice,  on  dangerous  ground.  I  suggest  that 
the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  .^     .  ^  ^  ,j 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

such  time  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  as  he 

may  desire.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  has  only 
been  recently  that  anyone  thought  of 
voter  registration  drives  as  being  any- 
thing other  than  political  drives  to  in- 
fiuence  an  election  for  the  benefit  of 
those  putting  on  the  drives.  In  recent 
years,  it  has  been  contended  that  some 
groups  put  on  voter  registration  drives 
without  reference  to  whom  they  would 
help  or  hurt.  However,  I  submit  that  m 
most  instances  voter  registration  drives 
are  not  put  on  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
good  citizenship  as  a  matter  of  seeing 
that  one  side  or  the  other  prevails. 

In  an  election,  historically,  with  re- 
spect to  political  organizations,  the  first 
thing  they  would  do  would  be  to  see  that 
everyone  who  is  likely  to  vote  for  their 
side  is  registered.  They  make  no  effort  to 
see  that  those  who  they  think  might  vote 
against  them  are  registered. 

It  was  very  expensive  in  some  cases, 
but  organizations  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  win  the  election. 

The  second  thing  they  would  do  would 
be  to  see  that  all  of  the  people  who  favor 
them  would  get  out  and  vote  if  they 

could  do  so.  „  _^   X    i      *    4„ 

I  have  made  great  efforts  to  try  to  m- 
crease  registration  in  my  State.  I  have 
gone  about  as  far  as  everyone  else  does 
when  they  are  seeking  to  have  voters 

register 

I  made  it  a  particular  point  to  get  those 
people  to  register  in  the  area  m  which  I 
thought  the  people  would  vote  for  me 
when  I  was  miming  for  office.  I  suppose 
that  everyone  else  would  do  the  same 
thing  in  close  years. 

When  labor  thinks  it  is  very  unportant 
that  those  in  a  certain  area  be  registered 
or  that  those  who  agree  with  their  point 
of  view  are  registered,  tiiey  raise  money 
and  put  on  voter  registration  drives. 
Other  groups  do  likewise. 
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There  are  some,  let  It  be  said,  who 
perhaps  put  on  a  voter  registration  drive 
without  desiring  to  have  the  election 
favor  one  group  of  candidates  or  another 
group  of  candidates  or  one  philosophy  or 
different  philosophy.  However,  in  most 
cases,  voter  registration  drives  have  a 
political  purpose — to  elect  those  who 
agree  with  the  philosophy  of  those  put- 
ting on  the  voter  registration  drives. 

Mr.  President,  some  years  ago  we 
passed  a  civil  rights  law  in  the  voting 
rights  field.  And  some  of  us  from  the 
South  have  been  trying  to  make  that  law 
applicable  to  the  entire  United  States. 
We  feel  that  If  it  is  a  good  law.  it  ought 
to  be  applied  everywhere. 

If  someone  does  not  think  it  is  good 
enough  to  be  applied  in  his  own  State,  he 
should  not  try  to  have  it  apply  to  another 
State. 

In  Louisiana,  under  that  law,  if  some- 
one feels  that  a  minority  group  is  being 
discriminated  against  because  of  race  or 
some  other  reason,  he  has  a  right  to  send 
the  Federal  registrars  down  the  road  and 
leglstezL  everyone  who  can  write  his 
nftmp,  -sn  that  everyone  is  on  the  roll 
whether  he  comes  and  votes  or  not. 

I  am  not  criticizing  that.  All  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  if  that  principle  is  right  in 
Louisiana,  it  should  be  equally  right  and 
applicable  anywhere  else.  However.  I  do 
not  object  to  using  Federal  money  or  any 
foimdation  money  to  see  that  everyone 
who  is  mentally  competent  and  has  the 
least  modicimi  of  education  required, 
enough  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  should 
be  registered  and  qualified  to  vote.  How- 
ever, when  people  are  privileged  to  use 
tax-free  money  in  a  way  to  say  directly  or 
Indirectly  which  side  should  win  an  elec- 
tion, I  find  that  very  objectionable. 

My  uncle,  who  was  three  times  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  once  told  me,  "If 
you  spend  money  to  try  to  haul  voters  to 
the  polls,  you  ought  to  spend  it  in  the 
areas  where  you  think  you  will  win.  If 
you  spend  money  in  the  areas  where  you 
think  you  will  lose,  most  of  the  voters 
there  will  vote  for  the  other  fellow." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  generally  that 
most  people  interested  in  voter  registra- 
tion will  spend  their  money  in  the  areas 
where  they  think  their  philosophy  is 
more  likely  to  win. 

There  are  a  lot  of  political  purposes  in- 
volved. If  these  foimdations  with  tax  ex- 
empt money  are  permitted  to  use  their 
money  for  voter  registration,  there  is  no 
way  to  keep  poUtics  from  creeping  into 
the  matter. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  we  had  in  mind  when  we  provided 
a  tax  exemption  and  provided  a  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  so  that  up  to 
70  percent  of  the  funds  would  be  Govern- 
ment money  in  order  to  do  charitable  and 
educational  work  or  proTide  benefits  for 
humanity. 

That  money  was  not  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  political  advantage  of  one 
group  or  the  other.  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  way  in  the  pending  amendment  or  in 
any  similar  amendment  by  which  some- 
one cannot  find  a  way  to  use  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage, in  spite  of  any  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
two  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  desires  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
rejected.  The  committee  went  very  thor- 
oughly into  the  whole  principle  of  allow- 
ing charitable  contributions  to  be  de- 
ducted from  income  for  tax  purposes 
and  allowing  tax  exemption  for  founda- 
tions on  the  premise  that  the  money 
would  be  used  for  charity  and  charitable 
&c  tl  vi  tics 

Certainly  political  activities  do  not 
come  under  that  category.  As  hsts  been 
pointed  out  by  my  colleague,  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  voter  registration  drive 
in  any  one  area  that  caimot  be  diverted 
toward  the  benefit  of  the  party  of  the 
choice  of  those  having  the  voter  regis- 
tration drive.  It  can  be  either  for  or 
against  some  particular  party  or  candi- 
date in  an  area. 

All  they  have  to  do  is  to  select  the 
area  in  which  to  have  the  voter  registra- 
tion drive.  If  they  select  one  State  or 
two  States,  they  can  still  carry  out  the 
same  objective. 

I  think  that  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  it  will  make  It  possible  for  the  foun- 
dations to  continue  to  use  their  money 
for  political  activities.  It  will  make  It 
harder  for  us  in  conference  and  in  the 
committee  to  hold  the  advantages  which 
the  foimdations  now  enjoy  otherwise  and 
which  we  would  like  to  have  preserved 
for  them. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  prepared  to  do  so, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  believe  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  our  4  minutes. 

How  much  time  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  desire? 

Mr.  COOK.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  might  be 
wrong,  but  I  have  a  notion  that  we,  as 
politicians,  may  think  a  little  more  of 
ourselves  than  we  are  entitled  to.  think, 
because  in  my  State  that  is  not  the  only 
thing  voter  registration  is  used  for.  There 
are  other  reasons  for  putting  people  on 
the  rolls.  We  have  some  school  systems  in 
the  United  States  that,  because  so  few 
people  are  registered,  vote  down  taxes, 
and  the  schools  are  closed  and  cannot 
open  after  Thanksgiving  or  In  the 
spring.  We  have  major  issues  in  commu- 
nities that  want  to  build  a  better  commu- 
nity, and  so  few  people  are  registered, 
who  always  vote  against  things,  that  you 
cannot  pass  a  bond  issue. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
think  It  is  the  responsibility  of  founda- 


tions to  register  enough  people  to  vote 
for  things  instead  of  against  them? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  foundations,  if  they  feel,  and  if 
we  in  this  body  feel,  that  it  is  within  the 
framework  of  the  law  of  this  land,  they 
might  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  educating  people  to  the  fact 
that  they  ought  to  exercise  this  right. 

I  think  it  is  rather  an  odd  and  shame- 
ful thing  in  this  Nation  that  we  can  vote, 
when  we  get  aroimd  to  it,  in  a  presi- 
dential year.  70  percent  of  the  people: 
and  in  countries  throughout  the  world 
98  and  99  percent  of  the  people  stand  in 
the  rain  to  vote. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  I 
have  a  notion  that  It  is  not  just  the 
foundations  that  vote  for  the  political 
races.  I  think  they  want  to  get  people 
registered  for  many  other  things,  and 
they  are  put  on  the  rolls  for  many  other 
things.  They  can  accomplish  many  other 
things  as  a  result  of  it,  and  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  specifically  provides 
that  a  foundation  cannot  support  one 
particular  candidate  or  one  particular 
issue.  Furthermore,  the  foundation  can- 
not earmark  the  money  for  one  particu- 
lar purpose. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  suggested  to  me  that  I  might  not 
want  to  see  any  of  the  foimdation 
money  in  Texas  flow  in  against  me.  Let 
me  say  that  I  have  hswi  all  the  corpora- 
tion money  of  America  against  me,  and 
there  are  not  enough  foundations  to 
equal  that,  when  you  see  all  the  vast  cor- 
porations turn  out  their  junior  execu- 
tives the  last  3  weeks  in  Houston  and 
Dallas  and  swarm  over  Texas  like  locusts. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  foundations  in  com- 
parison with  what  already  has  been 
turned  loose  by  the  large  corporations  of 
America. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  cor- 
rect— we  politicians  are  too  egotistical. 

There  will  be  Issues  on  the  Texas 
ballot  next  year  that  will  stir  the  people 
of  my  State  more  than  all  the  politicians 
or  all  the  parties  can.  These  are  consti- 
tutional amendments. 

Last  year  we  had  4  million  people  reg- 
istered in  Texas  out  of  over  6  million 
adults.  That  is  only  66%  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters.  In  the  hottest  race  in 
Texas,  the  gubernatorial  campaign,  only 
one  out  of  four  adults  voted.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem to  get  people  registered;  it  is  a  prob- 
lem to  get  them  to  vote. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  such  poor 
voter  registration  in  America.  Let  us  at 
least  make  it  possible  for  the  people  to 
qualify  to  vote.  This  amendment  would 

do  this.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  request  for  time  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy). 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  2  minutes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia.        

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  colloquy.  I  also  have  had 
some  background  and  experience  in 
practical  politics,  and  I  also  know  that 
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the  purpose  of  tax-free  foundations  has 
been  clearly  spelled  out,  as  read  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
it  was  carefully  put  in  the  law,  so  that 
the  moneys  that  are  tex-free  will  toe 
used  for  these  specific  purposes. 

I  know  that  my  distingtUshed  colleague 
from  Texas  would  not  think  of  having  a 
tax-free  foundation  try  to  affect  any- 
body's registration  or  voting.  But  I  am 
afraid    that,    if    this    amendment    is 
adopted,  the  control  might  slip  away 
from  this  Chamber  and  from  this  care- 
fully operating  body,  and  somebody  down 
the  line  might  decide  that  they  could 
register  in  certain  areas  and  neglect  to 
register  in  others.  I  think  we  are  naive 
and  are  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  this 
will  not  happen  and  if  we  do  not  toow 
that  it  already  has  happened.  One  of  the 
objections  to  many  of  the  foundations 
at  the  present  time  is  that  they  have  gone 
into  areas  that  are  illegal,  which  they 
should  not  have  gone  into,  and  they  are 
attempting  to  Infiuenoe  political  poUcy; 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  talk- 
ing about  or  wlU  be  talking  about  later. 
I  agree  that  everybody  should  be  reg- 
istered. I  agree  Uiat  everybody  should 
exercise  his  right  to  vote  and  should  be 
interested  and  should  be  educated.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  the  only  way  to 
achieve  this  is  by  tax-free  money.  I  thliik 
that  might  be  the  worst  possible  way  to 
achieve  it,  because  I  am  afraid  some  in- 
dividuals—knowing  the   weaknesses   of 
human  nature— would  not  be  able  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  use  the  money  to 
infiuence  an  election  or  a  candidacy  in 
the  furtherance  of  one  poUtical  party 
against  another. 
I  think  this  would  be  a  very  dangerous 

amendment.  „^    ...    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  we  are  going  to  proceed  on  the 
premise  that  only  foundations  can  get 
this  job  done,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
levy  a  broad  tax  against  the  foundations, 
put  the  money  into  a  national  pool,  and 
let  them  go  out  and  register  all  Ameri- 
cans, in  all  50  States?  Then  there  would 
be  no  partiality.  If  the  foundations  really 
want  to  register  people,  let  them  come 
forward,  and  we  will  put  a  tax  on  them 
and  put  it  all  in  one  pot,  rather  than  have 
somebody  sitting  in  an  ivory  tower  say. 
"We  will  register  voters  only  in  a  State 
where  they  will  vote  my  way."       ,  ^^.  , 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thmk 
the  Senator's  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  I 
recall  that  3  years  ago,  in  the  poverty 
war,  we  found  evidence   that  poverty 
money  was  being  used  to  register  people, 
and  only  in  certain  areas,  and  the  results 
of  those  registrations  were  strange—al- 
most selective. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  went  to  great 
lengths  to  try  to  get  everybody  who  was 
being  paid  by  the  poverty  funds  put 
under  the  Hatch  Act,  to  take  them  out 

of  politics.  ^  ,.„„„, 

Certain  areas  should  be  nonpohtical, 
and  I  think  a  tax-free  foundation  is  one 
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of  them.  By  design,  they  are  barred  from 
poUtics,  and  they  should  keep  out  of  pon- 
tics and  not  even  help  in  registration. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 

be  brief.  _^_^    „ 

No  one  objects  to  voter  registration. 
Everyone  should  approve  of  all  qualified 
registered  voters  being  on  the  registra- 
tion lists.  The  only  argument  I  have  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  that  it  would  authorize  so-called 
tax-exempt  charitable  institutions, 
which  do  not  pay  money  to  their  Gov- 
ernment, to  engage  in  voter  registration. 
Voter  registration  is  politics  in  an  ex- 
treme form. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  final  analy- 
sis the  most  important  thing  about  poli- 
tics is,  first,  get  your  friends  registered: 
second,  get  your  friends  to  put  a  baUot 
in  the  box  on  election  day.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  will  authorize  tax 
exempt  foundations  to  engage  In  50  per- 
cent of  that  poUtical  activity. 

We  do  not  even  permit  corporations 
to  make  contributions  to  political  cam- 
paigns. It  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  It  is 
a  criminal  offense.  It  is  a  criminal  offense 
for  labor  unions  to  make  poUtical  con- 
tributions. They  recognize  that  they 
should  not  be  engaged  in  the  field  even 
though  corporations  pay  taxes  on  their 

Income.  .    .,    ,^    . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate WlU  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  here  we  have 
an  amendment  that  would  provide— yes, 
this  tax  exempt  organization— it  is  tax 
exempt  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  charity  and  philanthropy— is 
going  to  be  permitted  to  do  things  tax 
free  that  are  denied  corporations  and 
denied  labor  unions.  That  is  the  essence 
of  what  the  amendment  boUs  down  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  may  pro- 
ceed. -^     ,^       i      T 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr.    President.    I 

think  people  of  this  country  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  want  tax  free 
organizations,  foundations,  and  charita- 
ble groups  that  are  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  scientific,  philanthropic,  educa- 
tional, and  charitable  activities,  to  cease 
political  activities. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  too  much 
of  it,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  legislation 
intended  to  correct  Federal  tax  inequities 
has  come  to  include  a  provision  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  foundation  funds  for 
nonpartisan  democratic  activities. 

Voter  registration  programs  such  as 
those  sponsored  by  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  and  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  have  been  legitimate  forms  of 
citizen  education  for  nearly  50  years. 
These  activities  have  been  successful  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  in  making  the 
democratic  ideal  a  reaUty. 

In  the  1968  national  conventions,  both 
poUtical  parties  pledged  their  best  efforts 


to  increase  citizen  participation  In  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels.  The  pending 
amendment  would  protect  that  pledge  by 
restoring  the  opportunity  for  private 
foundation  support  of  nonpartisan 
voter  registration  and  education  proj- 
ects. And  it  would  prevent  abuses  with 
new  regulations  insuring  that  the  ac- 
tivities be  truly  nonpartisan  and  not  lim- 
ited to  one  locaUty  or  a  particular  elec- 
tion. ,  „  ^  ,,, 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  wlU 
emphatically  endorse  continued  nonpar- 
tisan voter  registration  programs  by 
adopting  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  impor- 
tant aim  of  any  democratic  society 
should  be  to  encourage  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  electoral  process. 

One  way  to  work  toward  that  aim  is 
through  voter  education  campaigns. 

For  example,  many  local  units  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  work  each  year 

on  such  activities.  

The  Southern  Regional  Council  has 
for  swne  years  conducted  a  voter  educa- 
tion program  which  has  been  successful 
in  broadening  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral process.  _^  , 
Congress  recognized  the  importance  of 
broadening  citizen  participation  in  elec- 
-  tions  when  it  passed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

Now  unfortunately,  if  Congress  enacts 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senate  I^- 
nance  Committee  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
House-awJroved  provision,  we  will,  in 
fact,  turn  our  backs  on  that  principal. 
I  speak  of  provisions  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  which  would  either 
prohibit  or  greatly  reduce  participation 
of  tax-exempt  foundations  in  voter  ed- 
ucation and  registration  programs. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  rec- 
ommended a  complete  ban  on  the  use  of 
tax-exempt  foundations  funds  for  such 
purposes. 

The  House  version  would  allow  sucn 
activity  only  if  donations  to  the  voter 
registration  or  education  funds  were  not 
restricted  for  use  in  specific  geographical 
regions  and  the  campaigns  were  con- 
ducted by  organizations  active  in  at  least 
five  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  indeed  some  tax  ex- 
empt organizations  have  abused  the  right 
to  conduct  voter  education  programs, 
that  is  no  reason  to  eliminate  that  right 
completely.  Nor  is  it  any  reason  to  ham- 
string such  efforts  as  severely  as  the 
House  version  would. 

For  that  reason,  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  now  offered  by  Senator 
YARBOROUGH  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
the  minority  leader.  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment  and  urge  its  ap- 
proval as  furUier  evidence  that  Congress 
believes  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  democracy  to  broaden  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  ttie  electoral  Proce*?- ,„  .„ 
The  amendment  would  aUow  founda- 
tions to  put  funds  into  voter  education 
programs  provided:  First,  these  activities 
are  truly  nonpartisan;  second,  they  axe 
conducted  in  more  than  one  State:  third, 
they  are  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  general  public  or  from  three  or  more 
tax-exempt    organizations;    fourth     no 
one  tax-exempt  organization  contributes 
more  than  40  percent  to  these  activities; 
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and,  fifth,  contributions  to  such  activi- 
ties are  not  specifically  designated  for 
use  In  a  particular  geographical  area  or 
specific  election. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  desires  time,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time  and  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time.  All  other  time  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  .  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afflrmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  OoLDWATER) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator fwm  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) .  H  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative) .  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  and  the  Senator  fnMn  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

(No.  170  Leg.] 
YEAS— 53 


NAYS— 35 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Hoggs 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Case 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Church 

Mathias 

Rlblcoff 

Cook 

McCarthy 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

McOee 

Scott 

Dodd 

McGovem 

Smith,  111. 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Pxilbrlght 

Metcalf 

Tydings 

Goodell 

Montoya 

Williams.  N.J 

Gravel 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Muskle 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Nelson 

Allen 

Krvln 

McClellan 

Allott 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Baker 

Fong 

Russell 

Bennett 

Gore 

Saxbe 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gnflln 

Smith.  Maine 

Cooper 

Gumey 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Curtis 

HoUand 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Hruska 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

WUllams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Long 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING 

LIVE    PAIRS. 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 3 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against 

Miller,  for 

Stevens,  for 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Anderson 

Hollings 

Symington 

Bayh 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Yarborough's  amendment  (No. 
332)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  and  Mr.  JAVITS 
move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TAXATlOrr     OF     COOPERATIVE     CORPORATIONS 
AMENDMENTS     NO.     341 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  341. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  341)  are  as 
follows : 

Amend  section  121  by  reletterlng  subsec- 
tion (g)  as  subsection  (h). 

On  page  148.  after  line  9.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(g)  Income  of  Cooperatives  From  Acnv- 
rriES  Not  Related  to  Marketing  or  Purchas- 
ing F^JNCTIONS. — 

"(1)  Limitation  on  adjustment  of  coop- 
erative INCOME. — Section  1382  (relating  to 
taxable  income  of  cooperatives)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(g)  Limitation  on  Adjustment  of  Co- 
operative Income  for  Patronage  Dividends, 
Per  Unit  Retain  Allocations,  Nonpatron- 
age DiSTRiBtTTioNs.  ETC. — The  sum  of  the  ad- 
justments allowable  under  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  for  the  taxable  year  to  any  organi- 
zation to  which  this  part  applies  shall  not 
exceed  the  taxable  Income  of  the  organiza- 
tion (computed  without  regard  to  such  sub- 
sections) for  such  year  attributable  to  the 
related  activities  (as  defined  In  section  1388 
(j) )  of  such  organization.' 

"(2)  Technical  amendments. — Subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1382  (relating  to 
taxable  income  of  cooperatives)  are  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  'In'  at  the  be- 
e^lnning  of  each  such  subsection  and  substi- 
tuting the  phrase  'Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (g).  in'. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions.— Section  1385  (relating  to  amounts 
includable  in  patron's  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  'subsection 
(b) '  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  phrase  'subsections  (b)  or 
(d) '.  and  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection: 


"  '(d)  Treatment  of  Certain  Amounts  as 
Corporate  Distributions. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, distributions  of  amounts  for  which  ad- 
justments under  section  1382  (b)  or  (c) 
have  been  disallowed  by  reason  of  section 
1382(g)  shall  have  tax  consequences  deter- 
mined by  applying  the  rules  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  C  {relating  tc  distributions  by 
corporations)  and  all  other  provisions  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  corporate  distributions. 
Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  such  dis- 
tributions. For  purposes  of  this  title  (other 
than  this  subchapter)  such  distributions 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  made  by  a 
corporation  which  is  not  operating  on  a 
cooperative  basis.' 

"(4)  Definition  of  related  activities. — 
Section  1388  (relating  to  definitions;  special 
rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(j)  Related  Activities. — For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  the  term  'related  activities' 
means  activities,  carried  on  by  an  organiza- 
tion to  which  part  I  applies,  which  consist 
of  marketing  products  of  patrons  of  the  orga- 
nization (including  preserving,  storing,  and 
p8M:kaglng  such  products)  or  purchasing  sup- 
plies for  patrons  of  the  organization  (includ- 
ing mixing,  packaging,  and  local  delivery 
of  such  supplies)." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Is  the  Sen- 
ator willing  to  agree  to  a  limitation  of 
time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RIBICOFF) .     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield  to 
me.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  before  the  amend- 
ment is  considered,  with  no  time  coming 
out  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  GUEST  CRUISE 
ABOARD  U.S.S.  "CORAL  SEA" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me 
briefiy  for  a  correction  of  the  Record? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  during  a  speech  on  Navy  pub- 
lic relations,  I  said  that  Bertrand  Hard- 
ing took  two  trips  to  Hawaii  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Coral  Sea  as  a  guest  of  the  Navy. 
Late  Tuesday,  I  received  the  following 
telegram : 

Your  speech  on  the  Senate  Floor  this 
morning  states  that  I  was  a  guest  of  the 
Navy  Department  on  cruises  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  September  1968  and  March  1969. 
You  have  been  misinformed.  I  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  either  of  these  cruises,  or  any 
other.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  invited  me 
to  participate  in  1968  and  I  was  unable  to 
go.  The  invitation  was  reissued  for  the  1969 
cruise  and  again  I  was  unable  to  go. 

Bertrand  M.  Harding. 

I  regret  the  error.  I  note  Mr.  Harding's 
name  was  included  on  two  lists  supplied 
me  by  the  Navy's  Information  OfBce  in 
response  to  my  request  for  those  guests 
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participating  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  guest  cruises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  two  lists 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Navy  on  which  Mr. 
Harding's  name  appeared.  The  lists  are 
headed  "Lists  of  Guests  Participating," 
and  so  on. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

LIST  OF  guests  PARTICIPATING  IN  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  NAVY  GUEST  CRUISE  ABOARD  U.S.S.  "CORAL 
sea"  TO  PEARL  HARBOR,  SEPTEMBER  11-14, 
1968 

1.  Mr.  Harold  L.  Coons,  Advertising  Man- 
ager, Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  7000  South 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61607. 

2.  Mr.  Joe  M.  Dealey,  President,  A.  H.  Belo 
Corp.,  Dallas,  Texas  75222.  (Newspaper  pub- 
liBhing.) 

3.  Mr.  Jeremy  Dole,  Senior  Editor,  The 
Reader's  Digest,  Pleasantville,  N.Y.  10570. 

4.  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Dymond,  Chairman  and 
President,  Frontier  Airlines,  Inc.,  5900  East 
39th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado  80207. 

5.  Mr.  Bertrand  M.  Harding,  Director,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  1200  19th  Street. 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

6.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Hunt,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Hunt  Brothers.  Inc..  Box  631,  Lake  Wales, 
Fla.  (Citrus  fruit  producers  and  shippers.) 

7.  Mr.  Brooks  J.  Keogh,  Past  President,  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Assn.,  Keene,  North  Da- 
kota 58847. 

8.  Honorable  Gerald  S.  Levin,  Presiding 
Judge,  Superior  Court,  State  of  California, 
1080  Chestnut  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94102. 

9.  Mr.  F.  A.  MechUng,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, A.  L.  Mechling  Barge  Lines,  Inc.,  51 
North  DesPlalnes  Street,  Joliet,  111.  60431. 

10.  Mr.  William  G.  Mennen,  Jr..  Executive 
Vice  President.  The  Mennen  Company.  Mor- 
ristown,  N.J. 

11.  Mr.  Albert  A.  Morey,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Marsh  &  McLennan,  Inc.,  231  S.  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

12.  Dr.  Prezell  R.  Robinson,  Ed.D.,  Presi- 
dent, St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27610. 

13.  Mr.  Walton  B.  Sommer,  Chairman  and 
President,  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  7000 
Adams  Street,  Peoria.  111.  61607. 

14.  Mr  James  W.  Steckel,  President,  Torco 
Termite  &  Pest  Control,  113-115  W.  Rich 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  42315. 

15.  Mr.  Andrew  Wick,  President,  Wick  Con- 
struction Co.,  720  North  Street,  Seattle. 
Washington  98103. 

16.  Mr.  Morris  B.  Zeale,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Zale  Corporation.  512  South  Akard 
Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75202.  (Retail  jewelers.) 

LIST  OF  GUESTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  NAVY  GUEST  CRUISE  ABOARD  U.S.S. 
"BON  HOMME  RICHARD"  (CVA-Sl)  TO  PEARL 
HARBOR,  MARCH  18-27   1969 

1.  Mr.  George  Cates,  2114  Southwlck  Dr., 
Houston,  Texas     77055. 

2.  Mr.  John  E.  Corette,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Montana  Power  Company,  40  East 
Broadway,  Butte,  Montana     59701. 

3.  Mr.  Gordon  Ellis,  President,  Pairmount 
Pood  Company,  3201  Parnam  Street,  Omaha, 
Nebraska     68101. 

4.  Mr.  Nelson  W.  Freeman,  President,  Ten- 
neco.  Inc.,  Tennessee  Building.  Houston, 
Texas     77002. 

5.  Mr.  Nelson  H.  Futch.  Vice  President  & 
Promotion,  HMH  Publishing  Company,  919 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois     6061 1 . 

6.  Mr.  Ben  Hill  Griffin.  Jr..  President,  Ben 
Hill  Griffin,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  368,  Frostproof, 
Florida     33843. 

7.  Mr.  Bertrand  M.  Harding,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  1200  19th 
Street  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.     20036. 


8.  Mr.  Jerome  S.  Hardy.  Publisher.  Life 
Magazine.  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  New 
York     10020. 

9.  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Long.  President.  Long's 
Drug  Stores,  Inc..  5238  Claremont  Avenue, 
Oakland,  California     94618. 

10.  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Love,  President,  Utah- 
Idaho  Sugar  Company,  P.O.  Box  2010,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah     84110. 

11.  Donald  R.  Mallett,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  In- 
diana   47906. 

12.  Mr.  Hans  Massaquol,  Assistant  Man- 
aging Editor,  Ebony  Magtizlne,  1820  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois     60616. 

13.  Mr.  John  B.  Naughton.  Vice  President, 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Rotunda  And  South- 
field.  Dearborn,  Michigan    48124. 

14.  Alvln  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  President.  Prairie 
View  A&M  College,  Prairie  View,  Texas  77445. 

16.  Mr.  John  Trottler.  Director.  North 
Dakota  Turkey  Federation,  P.O.  Box  392, 
Devils  Lake.  North  Dakota     58301. 


SECRETARY  FINCH  PRAISES  SENA- 
TOR MURPHY'S  LEGISLATIVE 
RECORD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a  series  of  testimonial  din- 
ners held  in  California  for  its  distin- 
guished senior  Senator,  George  Murphy. 
Another  speaker  was  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Mr.  Robert  Finch,  who  has  been  a 
long  time  intimate  friend  of  the  Senator. 
In  nis  speech  the  Secretary  praised  both 
Senator  Murphy  and  his  excellent  legis- 
lative record. 

Senator  Murphy's  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  know  of  the  articulate  and  effec- 
tive manner  in  which  he  represents  the 
peoole  in  California.  Having  served  with 
Senator  Murphy  on  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution.  I  am  intimately  familiar  with 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Murphy  in  the 
pollution  area  as  described  by  Secretary 
Finch. 

I  particularly  recall  his  successful 
battle  for  clean  air  in  California  in  1967. 
Air  pollution  is,  of  course,  a  big  national 
problem  and  of  great  national  concern, 
but  it  is  an  even  bigger  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia and  of  even  greater  concern.  Dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967,  Senator  Murphy,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  and  compelling  circum- 
stances that  exist  in  his  State,  offered 
what  has  become  known  as  the  "Murphy 
amendment."  which  allows  California  to 
adopt  more  stringent  standards  for  the 
control  of  automobile  emissions  than  ex- 
ist in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

At  first,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
was  not  inclined  to  grant  California  this 
special  consideration,  but  Senator 
Murphy's  insistence,  determination,  and 
persuasiveness,  in  the  words  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, "convinced  the  committee  that  Cali- 
fornia's unique  problems  and  pioneering 
efforts  justify  a  waiver  of  the  preemption 
section  to  the  State  of  California."  The 
Murphy  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
State  and  the  Congress  and,  as  a  result, 
California  has  been  able  to  implement 
the  State's  Pure  Air  Act  of  1968,  the 
toughest  antismog  law  for  controlling 
automobile  pollution  in  the  country. 
This  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  truly 


outstanding  legislative  accomplishments 
of  Senator  Murphy,  part  of  which  Secre- 
tary Finch  so  eloquently  described. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
Finch's  statement  praising  a  great  Sen- 
ator from  the  Nation's  most  populous 
State  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

remarks  by  the  honorable  robert  ri^ 
Finch,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1969 

It  all  started  six  years  ago— and  you'd 
better  believe  that  the  obstacles  to  George 
Murphy  embarking  on  a  political  career  were 
many  and  formidable.  The  cutting  edge  of 
our  attack  was  made  up  chiefly  of  former 
Edsel  dealers. 

His  opponent  was  a  man  of  national  stat- 
ure .  .  .  who  had  even  acquired  California 
citizenship  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Murph's 
campaign  manager  had  vast  experience  In 
local.  State,  and  national  elections  .  .  .  most 
of  them  losing  election*. 

And  if  you'll  forgive  me,  Barry— taking  part 
in  the  evening's  festivities  as  you  are.  down 
In  San  Diego — 1964  was  not  exactly  what  you 
might  call  a  vintage  year  for  Republicans. 
The  rest  Is  history — a  grand  record  of  vic- 
tory at  the  polls  .  .  .  leadership  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  .  .  .  party  efforts  that  started  the 
Republican  tide  running,  in  the  '66  midterm 
elections  .  .  .  and  solid  legislative  accom- 
plishments. 

It's  a  rare  combination  that  George 
Murphy  brings  to  his  Job — his  gentle  Irish 
humor  ...  a  tough  mind  ...  a  strong  arm 
raised  always  in  support  of  the  public  Inter- 
est. And  most  of  all  It  Is  his  heart  and 
conscience — his  sense  of  compassion — as 
great  as  the  needs  of  the  people. 

You  name  the  area  of  concern — the  truly 
fundamental  concerns  that  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives,  our  future  prospects — and 
Senator  Murphy  has  been  there.  Indeed,  he 
has  been  in  the  very  forefront  of  effective 
response. 

Consider  the  human  environment,  for  ex- 
ample— the  problems  of  air,  water,  oil.  and 
waste  pollution.  The  full  catalogue  of  Sen- 
ator Murphy's  contributions  would  take  lit- 
erally all  night  ...  so  let  me  just  list  some 
hlghpolnts : 

He  was  author  of  the  Murphy  Amendment 
to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  This  con- 
firmed California's  leadership  ...  Its  ex- 
ample to  the  Nation  ...  In  the  control  of 
auto  emissions,  the  single  greatest  air  pol- 
luter. Two  times  since  January,  I'm  proud 
to  note,  as  Secretary  of  HEW.  I  have  in- 
voked his  amendment  and  granted  waivers 
and  thus  California  remains  the  pace- 
setter in  the  fight  against  smog. 

He  sponsored  and  co-sponsored  measures 
like  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  ...  to  ac- 
celerate the  Nation's  efforts  to  preserve  and 
restore  sources  of  clean  water. 

In  the  present  session  of  Congress,  he  U 
co-sponsoring  aggres^slve  regulations  .  .  .  con- 
trols with  teeth  .  .  .  with  regard  to  oil  spills 
and  liability  for  cleanup  operations. 

He  is  \islng  his  important  membership  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  develop 
standards,  and  to  regulate  waste  discharges 
in  such  ports  and  harbors  as  San  Francisco 
Bay  .  .  where  U.S.  naval  vessels  account  for 
fully  90  per  cent  of  waste  pollution. 

Or  conlder  education — another  of  those 
fundamental  areas  of  concern  where  our  suc- 
cesses, or  failures,  will  In  truth  determine 
the  future  prospects  of  the  human  family. 

Senator  Murphy  introduced  measures  this 
year  that  would  focus  additional  school  aid 
to  areas  .  .  .  both  urban  and  rural  .  .  where 
poverty  and  educational  deprivation  also  ai« 
concentrated. 
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He  was  co-author  of  the  1967  Bilingual  Ed- 
ucation Act .  .  .  which  offers  children  of  Mexi- 
can background  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
both  Spanish  and  English  In  tlie  early  years 
of  schooling. 

And  he  was  the  author  of  one  of  our  most 
productive  experiments  In  educational  Inno- 
vation— the  so-called  "dropout  prevention" 
program  that  searches  out  the  roots  of  this 
national  calamity. 

Consider  yet  another  area  .  .  .  one  in  which 
basic  research  must  move  forward  In  har- 
ness with  tight  yet  practical  controls — the 
area  of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  Senator 
Murphy  co-sponsored  breakthrough  programs 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  addicts  and  alco- 
holics .  .  .  and  he  is  vigorously  supporting 
the  drive  against  traffic  in  narcotics,  particu- 
larly as  It  affects  teen-agers. 

Or  consider  the  Idea  of  tax-sharing — an 
Idea  whose  time  truly  has  come,  and  which 
now  has  become  a  major  component  of  the 
President's  revolutionary  proposals  for  wel- 
fare reform.  This  Is  not  Just  tinkering — 
rather.  It  attacks  the  cycle  of  perpetxial  de- 
pendency by  way  of  fundamental  structural 
reform. 

The  formula  by  which  revenues  will  be 
distributed  to  States  and  locaUtlee  closely 
foUows  tl^s  pattern  originally  devised  by  Sen- 
ator Muiphy  and  Senator  Howard  Baker  of 
Tennessee.  And  tax-sharing  has  been  termed 
by  the  President  as  the  key  to  The  New  Fed- 
eralism— which  represents  his  determination 
to  put  the  money  .  .  .  and  the  shared  re- 
sponsibilities .  .  .  where  the  problems  are, 
m  the  States  and  local  areas. 

These  are  Just  some  highlights  of  a  six- 
year  track  record — the  record  so  far.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  .  .  .  and  predict  that  the  people 
of  California  will  agree  .  .  .  that  one  such 
good  term  surely  deserves  another! 

And  In  one  more  area  of  human  concern — 
shared  by  all  of  us,  and  not  Just  this  day 
but  every  day — In  the  President's  unrelent- 
ing search  for  peace  .  .  .  here,  too.  Sen- 
ator Murphy  has  been  a  tower  of  dedication 
and  of  strength.  Get  him  to  tell  you  some- 
time about  his  Eagles'  Club — maybe  he'll 
even  Invite  you  to  Join!  It  defines  the  one 
key  that  truly  will  unlock  the  door  to  peace 
.  .  .  the  unified  will  of  the  American  people. 
Now.  for  Just  a  minute  or  two,  let  me  be 
entirely  selfish.  It  Is  no  accident  that  when 
I  list  the  legislative  areas  In  which  the 
"Murphy  Influence"  has  been  so  forceful — 
education  .  .  .  environmental  protection  .  .  . 
the  attack  on  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse — 
I  am  listing,  also,  the  principal  concerns  of 
the  massive  conglomerate  I  have  the  honor 
to  head. 

I  took  on  the  Job  of  HEW  Secretary  with 
deep  commitment  to  the  solution  of  urgent 
bimian  problems.  I  took  It  on  In  a  spirit 
of  total  dedication. 

And  tonight,  Murph,  I  want  to  underscore 
the  President's  thanks  to  you.  Your  support 
of  our  efforts  .  .  .  our  efforts  to  rationalize, 
reassess,  revaluate,  and  ultimately  to  deliver 
effective  human  services  ...  Is  of  a  value 
beyond  words. 

You  understand  the  thrust  of  our  initia- 
tives— and  that  the  impacts  of  the  Innova- 
tions we  put  In  motion  today  will  help  de- 
fine the  parameters  of  the  qxiallty  of  our 
lives  five  and  ten  years  down  the  road  .  .  . 
Indeed,  for  the  final  third  of  this  century. 
The  team  of  young  bucks  who  have  Joined 
me  at  HEW  also  are  in  this  effort  for  the 
long  pull.  They're  not  all  Callfomians,  by 
the  way — Just  most  of  them  but  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  such  a  notion  has  become 
current.  They  share  with  the  people  of  this 
State  the  frontier  spirit  .  .  .  the  willing- 
ness to  experiment  with  new  modes  of  ac- 
tion, and  whole  new  templates  of  public- 
private  partnership. 

We  entered  our  new  Jobs  with  no  pat 
answers  .  .  .  but  rather  with  an  Insistence 
that  the  old  answers  and  old  solutions  be 
reexamined.  We  have  been  able  to  squeeze 
about  $1.2  billion  out  of  ongoing  programfs — 


to  Improve  their  effectiveness,  and  to  re- 
target our  Investments  into  new  experi- 
mental models. 

We  intend  to  find  out  what  works,  and 
what  doesn't  work — and  to  order  oxir  priori- 
ties accordingly.  Ova  ultimate  success  will 
depend  on  a  steady  purpose  during  these 
first  years  .  .  .  and  I  only  hope  eight  years 
will  be  enough  for  lasting  Impacts  In  all 
the  areas  of  our  concern. 

Our  operating  principle  is — if  efforts  of 
reassessment  and  renewal  succeed  ...  in 
the  upgrading  of  educational  quality  .  .  . 
In  the  delivery  of  abundant  health-care, 
accessible  to  all — then  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  will  pretty  much  take  care 
of  Itself. 

In  this  longrange  enterprise,  Mr.  Senator, 
we  need  your  gxiiding  hand  and  good  coun- 
sel— we  need  your  continued  service  to  both> 
State  and  Nation. 

Politics  really  is  a  strange  and  wondrous 
profession.  I  almost  said  "game",  but  it  is 
infinitely  more  than  that.  Politics  is  an 
elemental  human  process. 

We  pour  into  it  our  treasure  .  .  .  our  par- 
tisanship .  .  .  our  devotion  to  party  prin- 
ciple— and  yet,  by  some  Incredible  alchemy, 
there  seems  always  to  emerge  a  new  sense  of 
unity  .  .  .  a  spirit  of  national  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
careers  of  men  like  ovir  Senior  Senator — 
and  In  the  commitment  of  men  and  women 
like  yourselves  who  have  assembled  tonight 
...  in  the  thousands,  all  over  this  State  .  .  . 
to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Woodrow  Wilson  might  well  have  been 
speaking  of  Qeorge  Murphy  when  he  made 
this  observation : 

The  man  who  sinks  his  own  personal 
Judgments  and  ambitions  in  the  common 
good  will  In  the  long  run  ride  the  farthest 
and  rise  the  highest.  And  then  Wilson  went 
on  in  the  following  words:  We  are  an  inter- 
esting people,  we  human  folks.  We  are  afraid 
of  men  who  have  power  and  use  it  wickedly, 
but  we  are  never  proud  of  them,  and  the 
only  people  we  rear  statues  to  are  the  men 
who  forgot  themselves  and  served  others. 
And  that  statue  will  stand  there  as  an  ex- 
ample as  long  as  the  bronze  will  last,  to  fire 
young  hearts  forever. 

You  have  Indeed  "fired  the  hearts"  of  your 
fellow  Callfornlans,  Murph  .  .  .  and  you 
have  earned  our  affection  forever. 


ent  agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7491)  to 
clarify  the  liability  of  national  banks  for 
certain  taxes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan, Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Del  Clawson  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  14159)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water,  pol- 
lution control,  and  power  development, 
including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  related  independ- 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  precept  of  fair 
taxation  is  equal  taxation  on  all  citizens 
in  similar  economic  circumstances.  For 
years,  the  tax  treatment  of  cooperative 
corporations  have  violated  this  maxim. 

Cooperatives,  in  fact,  afford  a  striking 
example  of  the  intrusion  of  the  tax-ex- 
empt or  tax-favored  institution  into  the 
commercial  marketplace  in  direct  com- 
petition with  other  fully  taxed  organiza- 
tions. 

Today,  cooperatives  are  big  business 
in  the  United  States.  They  do  $20  billion 
of  business  annually  and  one-third  of 
them  fail  to  add  a  nickel  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Most  of  the  rest  pay  absurdly 
small  or  token  amounts  of  income  tax. 
This  tax  immunity  exists  despite  the  fact 
that  cooperatives  engage  in  a  multitude 
of  manufacturing,  producing  and  com- 
mercial ventures  in  direct  competition 
with  the  average  taxable  businessman. 

The  tax  advantage  of  cooperatives 
evolved  many  years  ago  when  they  were 
first  organized  as  small,  local  associa- 
tions to  act  as  sales  or  marketing  agents 
for  farmers.  This  simple  agency  function 
is  still  importsmt  today,  but  it  has  become 
overshsidowed  by  the  encroachment  of 
cooperatives  into  large-scale  manufac- 
turing operations.  The  cooperatives  of  to- 
day have  little  resemblance  to  their  fore- 
bearers. 

Today,  cooperative  corporations  have 
become  gigantic,  permanent  institutions, 
separate  and  independent  from  their  pa- 
trons, with  centralized  and  autonomous 
management. 

More  importantly,  they  have  invaded 
the  commercial  marketplace  with  the 
aid  of  their  special  tax  status  to  become 
aggressive  and  formidable  competitors. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  most  co- 
operative business  income  is  tax  free. 

While  some  cooperatives  are  technical- 
ly classified  as  exempt  and  others  are  not, 
all  cooperatives  are  permitted  to  deduct 
"patronage  dividends"  from  net  income 
before  paying  taxes.  Since  these  patron- 
age dividends  are  oftentimes  nothing 
more  than  pieces  of  paper  giving  an  im- 
determined  right  of  income  to  the  patron 
in  the  future,  the  cooperative  retains 
practically  all  its  income  in  its  coffers  for 
further  business  expansion  without  pay- 
ing any  taxes. 

Not  only  is  the  small  businessman 
facing  imbearable  competition,  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  is  subsidizing  this  activity. 

THS   TAX    RXrORM   BXIX 

In  recent  years,  this  Nation  has  wit- 
nessed the  rapid  growth  of  unfair  busi- 
ness competition  by  tax-free  or  tax-fa- 
vored institutions.  Not  only  is  this  unfair 
competition,  but  it  deprives  the  Federal 
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Treasury  of  its  share  of  normal  business 

income.  ^     ^ 

With  marked  frequency  the  tax-ex- 
empt groups  are  entering  the  market- 
place and  sheltering  the  income  of  every- 
day commercial  activities  with  the  um- 
brella of  tax  immimity. 
These  shelters  must  be  removed. 
The  pending  tox  reform  bill  has  taken 
several  constructive  steps  to  impose  an 
unrelated  business  tax  on  these  commer- 
cial functions.  The  bUl  now  taxes  the  un- 
related activities  of  churches,  charitable 
groups,  social  clubs,  and  fraternal  orga- 
nizations. ^.       _.  ,_ 
It  is  hard  to  justify  the  continued  im- 
mimity  of  cooperatives.  ^  ,  ^  ^ 
Regrettably,  the  Senate  bill  has  deleted 
even  those  weak  amendments  dealing 
with  cooperative  taxes  contained  in  the 
bUl  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  reconsider  this 
issue  and  impose  a  corporate  tax  on  the 
Income  from  the  activities  of  cooperative 
corporations  which  are  unrelated  to  the 
basic  agency  activities  of  marketing  and 
purchasing. 

Mr.  President,  cooperative  corpora- 
tions have  moved  far  beyond  the  original 
concept  of  a  farmer's  sales  agent— a 
concept  for  which  they  obtained  their 
favored  tax  status.  Today,  many  coop- 
eratives are  gigantic  conglomerates  en- 
gaged in  ordinary  commercial  activities 
but  without  the  usual  disadvantage  of 
paying  Federal  taxes.  These  outside  busi- 
ness activities  do  not  deserve  special 
tax  treatment. 

Today,  the  average  cooperative  is 
larger  than  the  average  corporation.  We 
must  put  cooperatives  back  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  rest  of  the  American 
business.  ^.         . 

The  Farmers  Regional  Cooperative,  of 
Iowa,  sometimes  known  as  Felco  owned 
assets  of  $8  million  and  had  sales  of  over 
$34  miUion  in  1965,  the  last  year  statis- 
tics are  available.  On  a  net  income  of 
$17  million  Felco  paid  Federal  taxes 
of  $917.  This  was  a  big  improvement 
over  1964  when  a  net  income  of  $1.2 
million  produced  $128  for  Uncle  Sam. 

The  reason  for  these  absurdly  low 
taxes  on  a  business  which  owned  over 
$8  million  in  assets  including  warehouses, 
four  feed  mills,  and  a  nitrogen  plant  is 
that  about  60  percent  of  net  income  was 
deducted  for  tax  purposes  because  Fel- 
co made  a  paper  allocation  of  this 
amount  to  its  patrons  although  the  mon- 
ey stayed  right  in  the  treasury  and  was 
used  for  business  purposes. 

Another  cooperative,  the  Tennessee 
Farmers  Cooperative,  paid  taxes  amount- 
ing to  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  on 
a  net  income  of  almost  $1.5  million  de- 
rived from  petroleum  products,  building 
suppUes,  chemicals,  and  tires.  This  op- 
eration consists  of  seven  fertilizer  and 
seed  plants,  16  automotive  equipment 
facilities,  two  feed  mills,  and  a  tire  re- 
capping plant.  .  _,  ..  J 
Farmland  Industries,  of  Missouri,  had 
1968  sales  of  $375  million.  This  coopera- 
tive engages  in,  among  other  things, 
manufacturing  grease  and  paint,  fabri- 
cating steel  products,  producing  fuel  and 
lubricating  oils,  and  provides  insurance 
and  finance  facilities.  Since  1929,  Farm- 
land has  paid  taxes  of  less  than  10  pct- 
cent  of  net  income. 


Agway,  Inc.,  headquartered  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y..  and  operating  throughout  the 
middle  Atlantic  States  and  New  Eng- 
land, is  the  largest  cooperative  in  the 
Nation.  In  1968  its  sales  volume  was 
$519  million.  Along  with  four  other  co- 
operatives, it  was  ranked  in  the  Fortune 
directory  of  the  Nation's  500  largest  cor- 
porations.  Agway's   operations    include 
marketing    of    innumerable    products, 
wholesaling  of  feed,  fertilizer,  petroleum 
products,  auto  supphes.  farm  equipment, 
building  supplies,  farm  chemicals,  lawn 
and    garden    equipment.    In    addition, 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries  of  Agway  in- 
clude a  real  estate  holding  company,  a 
petroleum   corporation   which   operates 
gas  stations,  and  an  insurance  company. 
Since  its  inception  Agway  has  had  an 
effective  tax  rate  of  only  15  percent.  This 
tax  rate  is  much  higher  than  the  co- 
operative average. 

The  minimal  tax  bills  for  these  large 
cooperative  corporations  are  shocking. 
But  they  pale  before  the  realization  that 
many  cooperatives  of  the  same  size  and 
business  interests  pay  absolutely  no 
taxes  at  all.  In  fact,  the  most  recent 
statistics  show  that  32  percent  of  the 
tax  returns  of  cooperatives  which  show 
an  annual  net  income  reported  no  Fed- 
eral tax  payable. 

Thus,  in  an  industry  which  has  gross 
receipts  of  over  $20  billion  a  year  and 
which  covers  almost  every  conceivable 
business  and  production  item,  almost 
one-third  of  the  organizations  escape 
taxation  completely. 

THE   EFFECT    OF   TAX-EXEMPT   COOPERATIVES   ON 
COMPETrriON 

The  intrusion  of  large  combines  with 
special  tax  status  can  wreak  havoc  with 
the  normal  competitive  market. 

In  the  fertilizer  industry,  for  instance. 
31  percent  of  the  farm  supply  of  fer- 
tilizer products  is  purchased  through  co- 
operatives. This  compares  with  21  per- 
cent in  1956.  This  by  itself  would  not 
be  harmful,  but  the  fact  is  that  most  of 
this  fertilizer  is  manufactured  by  the 
cooperatives  themselves  under  the  um- 
breUa  of  a  virtual  tax  exemption.  Total 
fertilizer  sales  in  the  United  States 
amount  to  about  $1.5  bUUon  annually. 
Seven  percent  of  this  total  is  manufac- 
tured by  one  cooperative  alone. 

Many  cooperatives  have  recently 
switched  from  buying  the  raw  materials 
for  making  fertilizer  to  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  ingredients.  The  Central 
Farms  Cooperative  owns  a  major  phos- 
phate mine  in  Canada,  a  phosphate  con- 
version plant  in  Florida,  and  three  large 
npimnniR  plants.  Another,  Agway,  is  now 
in  the  process  of  building  a  nitrogen 
production  center. 

Two  basic  chemicals  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  fertilized  products  are  am- 
monia and  wet  process  phosphoric  acid. 
The  penetration  of  the  cooperatives  into 
this  field  has  been  startling.  In  5  years, 
since  1964.  cooperatives  have  increased 
their  production  of  ammonia  frcMn  11.5 
percent  of  the  market  to  20  percent;  in 
phosphoric  acid  the  increase  has  been 
from  less  than  6  percent  to  20  percent. 

Cooperatives  also  did  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  of  business  In  petroleum 
products.  In  many  cases  the  cooperatives 
have  integrated  backwards  to  Include 
pipelines,  refining  plants  and  actual  oU 


producing  properties.  Farmland  Indus- 
tries produced  79  percent  of  the  petro- 
leum it  sold  to  fanners.  Its  facilities  in- 
clude three  refineries,  one  natural  gas 
plant,  crude  oil  reserves  and  875  miles 
of  pipeline.  Profits  from  all  these  activi- 
ties are  shielded  from  taxes  under  our 
present  laws. 

The  commercial  trucking  industry  has 
also  been  badly  Injured  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  untaxed  cooperative  organiza- 
tions. The  Pentagon  recentiy  announced 
the  policy  of  using  co-op  trucking  serv- 
ices where  possible  in  munitions  trans- 
port. These  co-ops  can  afford  to  under- 
cut regular  firms  and  are  not  yet  subject 
to  ICC  regulation. 

An  example  of  how  a  cooperative  can 
affect  normal  competition  is  afforded  by 
the  history  of  an  organization  known  as 
CaUfomia  Canners.  California  Canners 
began  operations  to  provide  farmers  with 
a  means  to  market  their  raw  produce,  in 
this  case  peaches.  About  10  years  ago 
the  cooperative  acquired  a  number  of 
regularly  tsoced  cannery  companies  and 
subsequently  brought  them  xmder  the  tax 
exemption  umbrella.  Then  California 
Canners  constructed  a  new  can-making 
facility.  In  addition,  it  bought  a  trucking 
company. 

Virtually  all  of  the  profits  of  California 
Canners  are  theoretically  distributed 
each  year  to  its  patrons.  Actually  only 
20  percent  of  this  allocation  is  made  in 
cash — the  rest  remains  in  the  business 
untaxed,  presumably  for  use  in  further 
acquisitions  or  construction. 

Needless  to  say.  a  great  many  of  the 
industries  which  attempt  to  sell  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  being  threatened 
by  cooperative  expansion. 

Many  cooperatives  are  now  expanding 
their  activities  to  take  over  formerly 
taxpaying  businesses.  There  is  littie  like- 
Uhood  that  a  business  can  withstand  the 
threat  of  merger  from  a  co-op  willing 
and  able  to  enter  the  same  market  on  a 
taxfree  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
place  these  giant  business  combinations 
on  an  equal  footing  vijth  the  rest  of 
American  business. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the 
ordinary  business  activities  of  coopera- 
tives should  receive  special  treatment  in 
our  tax  laws.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  American  taxpayer  should  subsidize 
unfair  business  competition. 

No  one  questions  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  American  farmer.  Subject 
to  the  vagaries  of  weather  and  crop  sea- 
son there  is  justification  for  permitting 
the  farmer  to  seek  assistance  in  selling 
his  commodities  and  purchasing  his 
needs. 

This  was  the  concept  under  which  the 
first  cooperatives  were  organized.  It 
is  still  valid  today. 

But  cooperatives  have  extended  thehr 
sphere  of  influence  far  beyond  the  mere 
selling  and  purchasing  concept.  They 
have  become  fully  integrated  business 
activities  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
production.  These  activities  do  not  Jus- 
tify a  special  tax  deduction  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  simUar  activities  by  thousands  of 
other  American  businesses. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  proposes  to 
exact  an  unrelated  tax  on  all  Incwne  of 
cooperatives  which  Is  not  directly  re- 
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lated  to  the  purchasing  or  selling  agency 
function  of  cooperatives. 

Briefly,  the  amendment  would  impose 
a  regular  corporate  tax  on  this  unrelated 
income. 

Marketing  activities  which  fall  Into  the 
"related  category"  would  include  all 
those  necessary  for  preserving,  storing,  or 
packing  the  patrons'  products  for  sale. 
This  would  include  processes  such  as 
making  frozen  concentrated  fruit  juice, 
baling  cotton,  and  canning  peaches. 
Canning  or  packaging  the  product 
would  be  a  related  activity,  but  the 
manufacture  of  the  can  or  the  box  would 
be  considered  as  "imrelated"  activity  and 
subject  to  tax. 

Likewise,  cooperatives  could  mix  and 
package  fertilizer  which  it  bought  in 
bulk  without  adverse  tax  consequences, 
but  the  production  of  fertilizer  itself 
would  give  rise  to  an  unrelated  business 
tax. 

The  buying  of  petroleum  products  and 
the  transportation  of  them  to  the  patron 
would  clearly  be  a  related  activity.  How- 
ever, the  drilling  for  crude  oil  or  the  re- 
Rnlng  or~oil  or  gas  would  be  an  imre- 
lated business  activity. 

Under  my  amendment,  patronage  al- 
locations would  still  be  deductible  before 
the  imposition  of  Federal  tax,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  income  from  related 
business  activities.  Thus,  if  a  coopera- 
tive had  $100,000  of  income  from  related 
activities  and  $200,000  from  business 
judged  to  be  unrelated,  only  $100,000  of 
patronage  allocations  could  be  deducted. 

The  $200,000  of  unrelated  income 
would  be  fully  taxable  at  the  normal  cor- 
porate rates. 

If  a  cooperative  allocated  $150,000  to 
patrons.  $100,000  could  be  offset  against 
related  income.  The  remaining  $50,000 
could  not,  however,  be  deducted. 

Under  present  law,  patrons  must  pay 
income  tax  on  patronage  allocations 
which  are  deducted  by  the  cooperative. 
This  would  be  imchanged  by  my  amend- 
ment. As  to  the  remaining  $50,000  of  al- 
locations which  cannot  be  deducted  im- 
der  my  amendment,  the  patron  would 
only  be  taxed  on  those  allocations  If 
they  meet  the  general  rules  of  taxable 
corporate  distributions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  talked  about  a  farmer  re- 
ceiving patronage  dividends  which  were 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  taxes 
on  the  total  amount  of  the  allocation  of 
the  patronage  by  the  cooperative. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  quite  correct  that 
that  frequently  happens.  But  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  realizes  that 
this  is  with  the  agreement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  may  be  by  agree- 
ment with  the  members  of  the  coopera- 
tive, but  that  does  not  make  it  right,  be- 
cause, while  he  may  pay  taxes  on  the 
allocation  of  the  80  percent  that  is  re- 
tained by  the  cooperative  no  taxes  are 
paid  by  the  cooperative,  as  they  would 
be  with  the  ordinary  corporation. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  that  I  think 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  make  there  is 
that  perhaps  there  is  a  defect  in  the  tax 
law.  But  I  emphasize  that  this  point  the 
Senator  was  making  about  the  farmer 
not  receiving  enough  patronage  divi- 
dends in  cash  to  enable  him  to  pay  the 
tax  on  the  total  amount  of  the  allocation 
is  not  a  defect  of  the  law  at  all;  it  is  a 
matter  of  agreement  by  the  cooperative, 
through  a  democratic  process,  with 
which  I  hope  the  Senator  would  agree. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  know  how 
democratic  it  is.  If  it  is  like  most  orga- 
nizations of  that  size,  I  would  say  the 
average  farmer  who  is  a  member  of  one 
of  these  large  conglomerate  cooperatives 
has  very  little  to  say  as  to  what  takes 
place.  In  most  co-ops,  the  minority  has 
very  few  choices  and  very  little  that  it  can 
do  to  change  co-op  policy. 

I  think  when  these  co-ops  started  out, 
the  purpose  was  very  salutary,  and  we 
have  tried  to  protect  that  salutary  im- 
pact. But  when  the  cooperatives  become 
conglomerates  doing  $500  million  worth 
of  business,  and  start  drilling  oil  wells, 
manufacturing  machinery,  and  going 
into  the  insurance  business,  we  no  longer 
have  a  cooperative  designed  to  take  care 
of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  farmers, 
but  a  competitive  enterprise,  competing 
with  other  enterprises  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  argue  with 
my  friend  from  Connecticut  about  this 
matter  of  getting  into  the  drilling  of  oil 
wells.  The  only  point  I  want  to  empha- 
size is  that  these  activities  such  as  he 
has  referred  to  about  the  declaration  of 
patronage  dividends,  and  the  amounts, 
are  arrived  at  through  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  quite  often  through  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  cooperative.  If  it  is  a  very 
large  undertaking,  we  can  be  quite  sure 
that  the  members  of  that  cooperative 
vote  for  their  board  of  directors,  and  if 
they  do  not  like  what  is  going  on,  they 
do  not  have  to  be  members  of  the  co- 
operative. I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator 
should  object  to  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  committee  was 
most  zealous  to  close  the  loopholes  on 
nonrelated  business,  as  it  pertains  to 
fraternal  organizations,  social  organiza- 
tions, churches,  charities,  and  founda- 
tions ;  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  we  should  make  an  exemption  for 
these  co-ops,  which  are  not  entitled  to 
have  any  more  competitive  advantage 
over  ordinary  business  than  are  churches, 
colleges,  or  foundations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  a  minute  of  his  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  Senator  points  out,  recog- 
nizes some  defects  in  the  present  law. 
But  I  thought  it  was  decided  nearly 
unanimously,  if  not  imanimously,  to  have 
this  matter  studied  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  staff,  with  a  view  to  enabling 
us  to  have  the  proper  information  so  that 
we  could  take  clear-cut,  knowledgeable 
action  on  the  matter  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  I  think  everyone  on  the 
committee  recognized  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  had  a  valid  point.  Our 
concern  was  drawing  up  legislation  that 


would  cover  the  point  In  a  knowledgeable 
way,  without  possibly  doing  great  harm 
by  acting  prematurely. 

I,  for  one,  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  things  have  gone  too 
far,  and  I  want  to  take  some  action  on  it. 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  premature  in  his  amendment,  but 
the  main  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  in 
this  colloquy  was  that  the  action  taken 
by  these  cooperatives  is  done  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  concurrence,  and  gen- 
erally the  votes,  of  the  members  or  of 
their  board  of  directors;  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  would  not  object  to  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
statements  the  Senator  makes;  but  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  bring  out  in 
the  open  the  situation  as  to  the  coopera- 
tives and  their  favored  position  in  the 
American  economy.  When  five  coopera- 
tives are  mentioned  by  Fortune  magazine 
as  among  the  500  largest  corporations  in 
America,  we  must  realize  this  is  not  a 
question  of  farmers  getting  together  to 
market  eggs  or  apples  or  oranges,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  these  giants. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  in  the 
committee  I  stated  that  I  was  going  to 
bring  this  amendment  up  on  the  floor, 
to  bring  the  matter  out  in  the  open;  and 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  give  it  a 
thorough  airing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
someone  yield  me  3  minutes  so  that  I 
may  ask  some  questions? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  questions  in  particular  to  ask.  One 
relates  to  the  fact  that  joint  cooperative 
action  is  frequently  taken  in  my  State. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  citrus- 
marketing  cooperatives  coming  together 
either  to  have  a  fertilizer-mixing  estab- 
lishment or  a  juice-canning  or  a  juice- 
concentrating  establishment.  It  belongs 
wholly  to  the  cooperatives.  It  rims  wholly 
for  the  benefit  of  their  members. 

What  situation  would  these  operations 
be  left  in  under  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  these 
activities  would  in  no  way  be  affected  by 
my  amendment,  because  these  activities 
are  related  to  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  the  items  involved. 

In  the  great  State  of  Florida,  which 
the  Senator  represents,  citrus  fruits  are 
a  most  important  part  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  community.  And  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  small  and  large  fanners 
work  together  to  grow  the  crop,  to  gather 
the  crop,  to  market  the  crop,  and  also  to 
produce  juices  and  concentrates. 

Everything  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  has  mentioned  is  a  related 
activity  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  co- 
operative. And  there  would  not  be  any 
tax  at  all  involved  under  my  amendment 
in  the  example  given  by  the  Senator. 

If  this  cooperative,  however,  decided  to 
buy  a  hotel  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Miami 
Beach  or  an  insurance  company  or  a 
manufacturing  company  or  a  boatyard, 
then  the  income  from  those  unrdated 
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acUvlUes  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
tax  as  would  a  corporation  engaged  in 
the  hotel  business,  the  insurance  busi- 
ness the  manufacturing  business  the 
boatyard  business,  real  estate  business, 
or  banking  business. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  farmers  buy 
products  together,  buy  fertilizers,  gather 
crops,  and  sell  the  products  themselves. 
That  is  a  related  business.  However, 
many  of  the  cooperatives  have  seen  a 
good  thing  and  taken  in  under  their  tax- 
free  umbrella  unrelated  businesses  and 
are  in  competition  with  other  merchants 
In  the  same  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  .,     .     , 

Mr     TALMADGE.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  ,„  ™r.    o  „ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes.  ..,     ^     ^h.. 
Mr     HOLLAND.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senator  realizes,  I  am  sure,  that  no  one 
cooperative  in  Florida  that  is  organized 
by  citrus  growers,  for  instance,  can  fi- 
nance the  operation  and  fur^^h  the 
fruit  for  a  concentrate  plant.  That  in- 
vestment is  very  large,  and  the  supply 
of  fruit  has  to  come  from  quite  a  large 
area,  larger  than  one  cooperative  could 
normally  cover. 

In  our  case,  something  like  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  orange  juice  is 
not  marketed  as  fresh  fruit  but  is  mar- 
keted in  the  form  of  frozen  concen- 
trated orange  juice. 

I  understand  from  the  answer  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  under  such  a  situation  as  I  have  out- 
lined, his  amendment  would  not  remove 
the  exemption.  *    k» 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Absolutely  not.  be- 
cause that  is  a  related  business.  A  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  another  Senator  ma 
private  conversation  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  his  State  with  regard  to  a 
dairy  business.  Basically,  it  is  a  matter 
of  processing  the  milk  and  ice  cream 
and  cheese  and  then  selling  the  miUt  and 
ice  cream  and  cheese.  That  is  related  to 
their  business  as  a  cooperative,  and  in  no 
way  would  the  amendment  affect  a  re- 
lated business  of  that  sort 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 

the  Senator.  _     -j     4.    t 

Mr     TALMADGE.    Mr.    President.    I 
Yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  offered  his  amend- 
ment in  the  Finance  Committee.  It  was 
considered  by  the  Finance  Committee 
and  was  rejected  overwhelmingly  becai^ 
its  provisions  are  vague  and  indefinite. 
The  committee  did  not  reaUze  the 
scope  of  the  activity.  Neither  did  the 
author.  We  did  authorize  a  study  oy  the 
staff  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Stan 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue   and  Taxation,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  to  look  into  the  unrelated 
activities  of  farm  cooperatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  from  page  309 
of  our  committee  report: 

The  committee,  however.  Is  concerned  over 
the  extent  to  which  cooperatives  ^'^Jj^"^ 
melv  engaging  In  activities  such  as  heavy 
Setin^^htch  are  unrelated  to  the  pur- 
^  Xor  Ihlch  the  special  tax  treatment  of 


coooeratives"  was  originally  granted.  It  has, 
Store,  asked  the  Treasury  ^Partment 
the  committee  staff,  and  the  staff  of  the 
jomt  Committee  on  Internal  Re'*"^"*  Taxa- 
tion to  conduct  a  study  of  these  activities 
a^d  to  formulate  a  proposal  by  ^Wch  the 
soecial  tax  treatment  of  cooperatives  can  be 
vrtthdrawn  with  respect  to  these  unrelated 
activities 


I  think  that  is  as  far  as  the  Senate 
ought  to  go  at  this  time,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  doing  in  this  area. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  one  misstate- 
ment of  fact  that  I  know  is  absolutely 
unintentional  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

We  have  his  memorandum  on  our 
desks.  The  third  paragraph  from  the 
bottom  of  the  page  reads: 

Many  cooperatives  are  paying  ^o  taxes  and 
arfcompetirg  side  by  side  with  fully  taxable 
organizations. 

That  is  a  misstatement.  Farm  coopera- 
tives either  pay  taxes  or  the  patron  of 
those  cooperatives  pays  taxes. 

Unfortunately,  that  fact  is  not  well 
known.  I  get  a  considerable  numter  of 
letters,  sometimes  from  my  own  State 
asking,  "Why  don't  you  do  somethmg  to 
tax  cooperatives?" 

They  are  already  taxed.  Either  they  or 
the  patxon  pays  the  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  read  com- 
mencing on  line  13  of  page  3  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  it  reads: 

For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term 
"related  activities"  means  activities  carri^ 
on  by  an  organization  to  which  part  1  aPPli«' 
which  consist  of  marketing  products  of 
patrons  of  the  organization  .  .  . 

What  is  "marketing  products  of  pa- 
trons"? I  do  not  think  we  fully  know. 

In  Georgia,  we  have  a  substantial  poul- 
try business.  Many  of  those  poultiy 
farmers  buy  through  the  cooperative. 
The  cooperatives  buy  the  feed  for  them 
and  furnish  supervision  of  the  Poultry 
and  help  them  with  the  birds  and  they 
take  them  to  the  market.  It  is  a  very 
integrated  operation. 

Would  the  Senator's  provision  tax 
that?  No  one  knows.  We  have  not  gone 
into  the  area  far  enough  or  held  hear- 
ings on  the  matter. 

What  is  "preserving"?  That  !s  con- 
tained in  the  amendment.  Does  preserv- 
ing mean  drying,  canning,  cooking,  or 
putting  in  a  warehouse? 

Those  terms  are  ambiguous  and  not 
well  understood. 
What  does  "store"  mean? 
What  does  "packaging  of  such  prod- 
ucts" mean?  Does  that  mean  freezing, 
cooking,  or  canning?  What  does  "pur- 
chasing of  suppUes  for  patrons  of  the  or- 
ganization" mean?  ^ 

Many  farmers  belong  to  cooperatives 
that  produce  fertilizers.  Some  of  those 
fertilizer  cooperatives  mine  the  minerals 
that  they  use  in  the  fertilizers.  They  mix 
the  f ertUizers  and  they  sell  the  fertUizer 
to  the  farmer.  The  farmer  saves  money 
when  buying  that  product. 

Does  the  Senator's  amendment  relate 
to  that?  No  one  knows. 
What  does  "mixing"  mean? 
What  does  "packaging"  mean? 
What   does   "local   deUvery   of   such 
supplies"  mean?  „    .j      „ov^ 

Tlie    senator    from    Florida    asked 


about  the  freezing  and  concentraUng  of 
orange  juice.  Is  that  a  related  activity? 
Let  me  point  out  also  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  wholly  to  farm  co- 
operatives. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
meant  it  to  apply  to  farm  cooperatives 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield.  ,    ^  . 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tended it  to  apply  to  cooperatives  tax^ 
under  subchapter  T  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  so  happens  that  most  of 
the  argument  for  my  amendments  comes 
from  agricultural  cooperatives 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  thought  it  was  the 
senator's  intent  to  make  it  applv  to  f arm 
cooperatives.  Instead  he  tells  me  he  ui- 
tends   it   to   apply   to   all   cooperatives 

'^  Mr^  RIB?COFF.  Concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  taxes,  the  Hf^^PV^rs 
"Statistics  of  Income  of  1965.  indicates 
that  32  percent  of  all  cooperatives  re- 
Dorting  paid  no  taxes  whatsoever. 
Mr    T/ImaDGE.  But  their  patrons 

*^^Mr     RIBICOFF.    The    patrons    paid 
their  taxes,  that  is  true,  but  the  coopera- 

'' M^r^TALMADGE.  Either  the  coopera- 
tive or  the  patron  pays  the  tax. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  The  difference  is  that 
thfpat«,ns  pay  a  tax^^They  receive  20 
percent.  They  pay  on  the  hundred  per 
?ent  of  the  paper  aUocaUon  that  they  re- 
ceive. But  the  large  amount  of  money  is 
accumulated  and  kept  by  the  coopera- 
tive S  and  it  uses  this  money  to  keep 
on  buildiAgits  competitive  position  not 
Tecessaru/for  the  benefit  of  "le  patron. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Is  the  Senator 
speTking  oi^his  time?  I  have  had  several 

'X.'RmicS??:  It  can  be  taken  from 

""Mr^-JALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 

^^frepeat  that  a  cooperative's  income  is 
taxSher  by  the  cooperative  or  by  tiie 
natron  I  would  not  want  the  Senate  to 
^Sthat  they  are  tax-exempt  orgam- 
zations.  They  are  not.  AU  of  the  pa 
trons  are  actually  involved  togetiier.  It  is 

^  ?Jr'Rm?COFF.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Most  cooperatives  are 
corporations.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
S  Sace  the  cooperative  in  the  same  ^- 
sition  on  unrelated  business  as  the  ordl- 
nary  corporation.  „,  *„-. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  But  under  our  tax 
laws  they  are  not  taxed  as  corporations. 
Sey  are  treated  much  like  partnerships^ 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  They  are  incorporated 
under  State  laws.  Everything  they  do  is 
to  the  nature  of  a  corporation,    and. 
basicaUy  a  corporation  in  America  pays 
atix  on  its  income.  Then,  when  it  pays 
a  Svi5?nd  to  a  stockholder   the  stock- 
hoSlr  pays  a  tax  on  the  di^denj  he 
receives.    The    cooperatives    should    be 
treated  the  same  as  a  co'-P°'"^,^^°?;„„.-. 
This  is  what  we  are  domg  to  founda- 
tions;   this  is   what  we   are  doing   to 
churches:  this  is  what  we  are  doing  to 
SS  organizations  and  fraternal  orga- 
StioS^  the  time  has  come  to  make 
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sure  that  these  cooperatives,  which  have 
gotten  out  of  hand  and  are  no  longer  in 
the  traditl(Mi  which  was  Intended,  are 
treated  on  the  basis  we  are  treating  all 
other  organizatiais.  This  is  a  reform 
measure.  If  we  are  reforming  so  many 
Institutions  in  this  bill,  the  time  has  come 
to  reform  this  particular  type  of  activity, 
which  is  subject  to  great  abuse. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
quote  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
paragraph  1,  under  section  1382(b).  "In- 
come taxes,  cooperatives": 

(b)  Patronage  dividends. 

In  determining  the  taxable  Income  of  an 
organization  to  which  this  part  applies,  there 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  amounts  paid 
during  the  payment  period  for  the  taxable 
year — 

(1)  as  patronage  dividends  (as  defined  in 
section  1388(a) ) ,  to  the  extent  paid  In  money, 
qualified  written  notices  of  allocation  (as  de- 
fload  la  section  1388(c)),  or  other  property 
(except,  oonquallfied  written  notices  of  al- 
location (as  defined  In  section  1388(d))) 
with  respect  to  patronage  occurring  during 
such  taxable  year;  or 

(2)  In  money  or  other  property  (except 
written  notices  of  allocation)  in  redemption 
of  a  nonqualified  written  notice  of  allocation 
which  was  paid  as  a  patronage  dividend  dur- 
ing the  payment  period  for  the  taxable  year 
during  which  the  patronage  occurred. 

PCS'  purposes  of  this  title,  any  amount  not 
taken  into  account  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  item  of  gross  Income  and  as  a  deduc- 
tion therefrom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  these  provisions  of  the  Intem'al 
Revenue  Code  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(c)  Deductloa   for    nonpatronage   distribu- 

tions, etc. 
In  determining  the  taxable  Income  of  an 
organization  described  in  section  1381(a)  (1), 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  (In  ad- 
dition to  other  deductions  allowable  under 
this  chapter)  — 

(1)  amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
as  dividends  on  its  capital  stock;  and 

(2)  amounts  paid  during  the  payment 
period  for  the  taxable  year — 

(A)  In  money,  qualified  written  notices  of 
allocation,  or  other  property  (except  non- 
qualified written  notices  of  allocation)  on  a 
patronage  basis  to  patrons  with  respect  to 
its  earnings  during  such  taxable  year  which 
are  derived  from  business  done  for  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies  or  from 
sources  other  than  patronage,  or 

(B)  in  money  or  other  property  (except 
written  notices  of  allocation)  in  redemption 
of  a  nonqualified  written  notice  of  alloca- 
tion which  was  paid,  during  the  payment 
period  for  the  taxable  year  during  which  the 
eamlnge  were  derived,  on  a  patronage  baslB 
to  a  patron  with  respect  to  earnings  derived 
from  business  or  sources  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A) . 

(d)  Payment  period  for  each  taxable  year. 
For  piirpoees  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 

(2) ,  the  payment  period  for  any  taxable  year 
is  the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
■uch  taxable  year  and  ending  with  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  ninth  month  following 
the  close  of  such  year.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
secttons  (b)(1)  and  (c)(2)(A),  a  quaUfled 
check  issued  during  the  payment  period  shall 


be  treated  as  an  amount  paid  In  money  dur- 
ing such  period  If  endorsed  and  cashed  on  or 
before  the  90th  day  after  the  close  of  such 
period. 

(e)  Products  marketed   tuider   pooling   ar- 

rangements. 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (b) ,  In  the 
case  of  a  pooling  arrangement  for  the  mar- 
keting of  products,  the  patronage  shall  (to 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  be  treated 
as  patronage  occurring  during  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  pool  closes. 

(f)  Treatment    of    earnings    received    after 

patronage  occurred. 
If  any  portion  of  the  earnings  from  busi- 
ness done  with  or  for  patrons  Is  includible  In 
the  organization's  gross  income  for  a  taxable 
year  after  the  taxable  year  during  which  the 
patronage  occurred,  then  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying subsection  (b)  to  such  portion  the 
patronage  shall,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  be  considered  to  have  occurred 
during  the  taxable  year  of  the  organization 
during  which  such  earnings  are  Includible  In 
gross  income-.  (Added  Pub.  L.  87-834,  S  17(a), 
Oct.  16.  1962.  76  Stat.  1046.) 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  As  the  Senator  ad- 
mits, this  amendment  applies  not  only 
to  farm  cooperatives  but  all  others,  also. 
I  thought  that  perhaps  the  Senator's  ob- 
jective was  farm  cooperative  only.  But  if 
it  is  to  apply  to  all  cooperatives  it  would 
reach  rural  electrification  cooperatives, 
rural  telephone  cooperatives,  every  mu- 
tual insurance  comptuiy  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  mutual  savings  bank 
in  the  United  States.  Something  of  that 
magnitude  needs  study  by  responsible 
authorities.  The  Committee  on  France 
has  voted,  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, that  it  be  studied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  by 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  by  the  Treasury  Department,  to 
report  their  recommendations  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  srield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  .  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  AIE£N.  I  would  like  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  start  telling  what  is 
wrong  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  time  is  limited. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  simply  amazed,  in 
view  of  the  necessity  to  control  inflation, 
that  an  amendment  such  as  this  is  of- 
fered, which  would  increase  costs  to  both 
producers  and  consumers. 

What  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgia  is  this:  Cooperatives  do  not  deal 
in  just  milk  and  cheese  and  fertilizer  and 
chickens;  cooperatives  also  deal  in 
money.  Did  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
and  his  committee  consider  the  effect  of 
the  credit  unions  on  the  small  loan 
companies? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  credit  unions  pro- 
vide money  for  low-income  people  at  less 
than  one-third  the  cost  of  the  small  loan 
companies,  and  the  small  loan  compcmies 
do  not  like  cooperatives. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Soiator  has 
pointed  out  vividly  the  complexity  of  this 
bill  and  why  it  needs  more  study. 

I  3rield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  then  I  will  3^eld 


to    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  just  made,  is 
It  not  true  that  one  of  the  most  burden- 
some costs  for  the  fanner  is  high  interest 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  It  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  lending  money  Is  not  related  to 
farming?  Is  it  not  true,  therefore,  that 
imder  this  amendment  the  opportimlty 
for  farmers  to  borrow  money  from  a  co- 
operative set  up  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding funds  to  them  at  a  reasonable 
interest  rate  would  be  subject  to  a  cor- 
poration income  tax,  even  though  it  was 
organized  as  a  cooperative? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  am  sorry,  I  was 
busy,  and  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  question  is  this: 
If  the  farmers  set  up  a  cooperative  which 
is  used  to  lend  money  to  the  farmers  so 
that  they  can  get  relief  from  the  very 
high  interest  rates,  is  it  not  true  that 
under  those  circumstances  this  is  not 
related  to  farming  and,  therefore,  would 
oome  imder  the  strictures  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  provides 
for  exceptions  from  the  corporate  tax 
only  when  the  cooperative  is  marketing 
the  products  of,  or  purchasing  supplies 
for,  its  members,  so  I  assume  the  cor- 
porate tax  would  apply  imder  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  in  the  situation  to 
which  you  refer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  respect  to  these 
cooperatives,  which  are  vital  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  and  many  other  States, 
is  it  not  true  that  there  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  they  would  be  considered 
to  fall  within  the  exceptions  provided  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  ex- 
cepts preserving,  storing,  and  packaging? 
That  may  or  may  not  be  considered  pre- 
serving, storing,  packaging  milk,  because 
cheese  is  a  different  product. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  -niat  might  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  every  study  has  shown  that  farm 
income  is  far  lower,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
than  the  income  of  people  off  the  farms? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  work  longer 
hours  and  make  a  bigger  investment,  but 
their  income  is  substantially  lower. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  not  one  of  the 
very  few  instruments  they  have  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  begin  to  have  a 
fair  break  compared  with  those  off  the 
farm? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  au- 
thorized banking  cooperatives  ana  passed 
laws,  and  in  some  areas  we  are  using  our 
own  tax  money  to  try  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  cooperatives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  only  instnmient 
I  can  think  of  that  is  substantially  and 
readly  significant  that  gives  the  farmer 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  good  living,  ex- 
cept for  (jovemment  programs,  which 
many  people  deplore,  and  we  recognize 
that  they  have  many  defects. 
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Mr.  TALMADOE.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  weaken  this  in 
any  significant  way,  it  can  seriously  en- 
danger farm  income  and  the  future  of 

farmers.  __       „      .       , 

Mr.    TALMADOE.    The    Senator    is 

correct. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Teimessee. 
Does  the  Senator  desire  time  to  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  should  like  2  minutes  to 
ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  that 


purpose. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgia  whether  or  not,  in  his  view  and 
with  his  familiarity  with  this  subject,  in 
the  case  of  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatives—and we  have  many  of  those 
in  Tennessee — the  endeavor  of  a  coopera- 
tive to  operate  a  community  television 
antenna  system  might  fall  within  the 
exception. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  think  that  would 
be  clearly  unrelated  business  income, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask,  further,  whether 
or  not,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  opera- 
tions referred  to  in  the  speech  deUvered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Tennessee  Farmers'  Coop- 
erative which  engages  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fertilizer  which  is  manufactured 
from  natural  gas — whether  or  not  the 
manufacturer  of  gasoline  and  lubricating 
oil  as  a  byproduct  of  that  process  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  only  exception 
in  the  Senator's  amendment  is  for  mar- 
keting and  purchasing,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  clearly  unrelated. 

Mr.    BAKER.    The    Senator    thinks, 
therefore,  it  would  be  taxable? 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  do. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  last  question? 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
siwance    company    being    operated    by 
farmers  as  a  cooperative  nonprofit  ven- 
ture to  Insure  farm  equipment  and  auto- 
mobiles, might  that  be  unrelated  ac- 
tivity? _    „ 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  think  so.  The  Sen- 
ator said  it  Is  limited  to  marketing  and 
purchasing. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
impressed  when  John  Oardner,  Director 
of  the  Urban  Coalition,  testified  before 
our  committee  a  few  months  ago.  The 
key  Muphasis  of  his  testimony  was  his 
growing  beUef  that  the  poverty  of  the 
cities  could  not  be  solved  until  we  first 
try  far  harder  to  solve  the  problem  of 
rural  America.  The  problem  of  rural  de- 
vel<«Mnent  and  economic  growth  was  in- 
creasingly to  him  a  major  share  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty  in  our 
country,  whether  in  the  city  or  In  the 
rural  area. 


I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  thoee  of 
us  who  oome  from  States  which  are  rural 
or  States  which  are  both  rural  and  urban 
cannot  help  but  realize  that  one  of  the 
key  reasons  we  have  much  economic  vi- 
tality in  rural  America  at  all,  and  one  of 
the  key  reasons  we  have  hope  for  growth 
or  revltalization  of  America,  is  the 
imlque,  dsmamic,  democratic  respwiislve- 
ness  of  our  great  system  of  cooperatives. 
I  think  Minnesota  has  the  highest 
ratio  of  co-op  members  of  any  State  in 
the  Union.  I  am  told  Vermont  is  slightly 
higher. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut, for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect,  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  have  a  disastrous  impact  on 
the  role  of  these  cooperatives  in  per- 
forming the  magnificent  job  they  do  per- 
form and  in  the  hope  they  offer  to  the 
citizens  of  my  State. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. The  Senator's  proposed  amend- 
ment is  related  to  the  taxes  that  farm- 
ers' marketing  and  purchasing  coopera- 
tives pay.  I  opposed  a  similar  amendment 
when  it  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Although  the  technical  language  of  the 
proposed  amendment  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult, even  for  the  experts  in  this  area, 
to  determine  exactly  what  it  will  accom- 
plish, it  appears  certain  that  the  amend- 
ment would  impose  a  penalty  on  farm- 
ers msu-keting  and  purchasing  coopera- 
tives by  requiring  them  to  pay  a  tax  an 
refunds  made  to  their  member-owners 
as  if  these  refimds  had  never  been  made. 
This,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  penalty  tax  on 
farmer  cooperatives  simply  because  they 
are  organized  as  cooperatives.  Ordinary 
corporations  make  refunds  in  the  form  of 
coupons,  trading  stamps,  cash  refunds, 
and  so  forth,  and  deduct  these  customer 
refimds  from  their  taxable  incomes.  If 
the   proposed   amendment   were   to   be 
adopted,  ordinary  corporations  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  deduct  these  re- 
fimds from  their  taxable  income,  but 
cooperative  corporations  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  income  taxes  on  the  re- 
fimds   they    msJte    to    their    member- 
owners. 

I  feel  that  this  would  be  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory,  and  we  would  be  inhibit- 
ing the  continued  successful  operation 
of  a  program  which  has  enabled  our 
farmers  to  avoid  economic  ruin  through 
savings  resulting  from  cooperative  mar- 
keting and  purchasing.  Farmers  cooper- 
atives refimd  a  half  billion  dollars  each 
year  to  their  farmer-members.  This  is  3 
percent  of  net  farm  income,  and  without 
these  refunds,  farmers'  net  income  would 
be  even  lower.  A  decline  which  I  think  we 
all  agree  would  not  be  wise. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  cooperatives  are  a  legitimate  and 
unique  form  of  voluntary  enterprise 
which  makes  it  possible  for  millions  of 
people,  including  even  very  poor  ones,  to 


participate  as  owners  of  their  own  busi- 
ness in  our  American  economic  life. 
Something  like  a  quarter  of  our  Ameri- 
can families  are  owners  of  businesses 
today  only  because  the  cooperative  form 
of  business  enterprise  opens  that  door  to 
them. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  is  something 
that  Congress  does  not  want  to  destroy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  agencies  of  the  UJ3. 
Oovemment  are  right  now  urging  the 
formation  of  cooperatives  by  low-income 
people  as  one  of  the  most  constructive 
ways  of  enabling  them  to  work  their  way 
out  of  poverty.  The  critical  problem  is 
how  to  secure  enough  capital  to  make 
such  cooperatives  viable  institutions.  E^- 
ery  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
these  cooperatives  to  accumulate  capital. 
And  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that 
investors  are  not  going  to  rush  to  provide 
it.  It  must  be  supplied  basically  by  the 
members. 

If  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Connecticut 
were  to  be  adopted,  a  serious  blow  would 
be  struck  at  the  hope  of  cooperatives  of 
low-income   people   to   accumulate   the 
modest  capital  which  they  must  have. 
This   would   represent   a   contradiction 
within  the  Federal  Oovemment,  because 
on  the  one  hand  we  would  be  encourag- 
ing poor  people  to  solve  their  problems 
through  the  formation  of  member-owned 
cooperatives,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
would  be  threatening  their  success  with 
the  imposition  of  a  discriminatory  tax 
on  refunds.  The  definition  of  "related 
activities"  proposed  in  the  amendment  is 
unduly  restrictive  and  burdensome.  It 
could  very  well  prohibit  the  cooperatives 
from  performing  services  which  are  oth- 
erwise unavailable  to  its  member-owners 
because  they   are  not  profitable,  even 
though    the   cooperative   providing   the 
service  returned  all  income  above  cost 
to  its  member-owners  in  the  form  of  pa- 
tronage refunds. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  above  reasons, 
and  more,  I  am  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  likely  produce  tax  inequity 
rather  than  equity  and,  therefore,  I  urge 
its  rejection. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  found  the  provision  of  the  code. 
in  the  case  of  cooperatives  taxed  under 
section  1381  and  following  provisions  in 
the  code,  it  is  provided  that  cooperatives 
are  taxed  like  regular  corporations  ex- 
cept for  deductions  for  patronage  divi- 
dends and  per-unit  retains.  For  patron- 
age dividends  to  be  deductible,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  requirements,  section 
1388(a)  (3)  provides  that  they  must  be 
"determined  by  reference  to  the  net 
earnings  of  the  organization  from  busi- 
ness done  with  or  for  its  patrons."  i 

In  other  words,  for  the  deduct^ns  to 
be  available,  the  earnings  must  arise 
from  business  done  with  or  for  its  pa- 
trons. This  does  not  include  earnings  not 
related  to  this  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  section  of  the  code  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PART  III— DEFINITIONS;   SPECIAL  RULES 
Sec.  1388.  Deflnltions:  special  rules. 
[Sec.  13881 
S*c.  1388.  DKrmmoNs:  Spkcial  rxjus. 
[Sec.  1388(a)  1 
(a)  Pateonagk  DmDEND.-Por  P^»fP«»^  f 
this  subchapter,  the  term  "patronage  divi- 
dend" mearS  an  amount  paid  to  a  patron 
S  an  Organization  to  which  part  I  of  thU 

""rrrorthrh^ot  quantity  or  value  ot 
biilnees  done  with  or  for  such  P**"'^' 

(2)  under  an  obligation  of  such  organl- 
zauon  to  pLy  such  amount,  which  obUgat  on 
S^  before  the  organization  received  the 

'^rw"c?r'uTe?ennined  by  reference^ 
thi  n^earnlngs  of  the  organl^Uon  from 
business  done  with  or  for  Its  patrons, 
^u^h  term  doee  not  include  any  amount 
na?d  to  r^on  to  the  extent  that  (A)  such 
SouS^t  IsC^of  earnings  other  than  rrorn 
^^ss  done  with  or  for  P^^°^^\Si. 

U»lly  Identical  transactions. 

-  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  ,    .  , . 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  yield.     ,  ^^.   ,    .. 

Ur  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  U^e 

arSndment.  in  its  broad  form^?|  ^S 
merit  I  come  from  a  farm  Stote.  into 
morning  I  addressed  10.000  member^o 
cooperatives.  They  mentioned  the  ben 
Sor-s  statement  on  the  ^ a""  mdustn^.  I 
read  a  statement  or  two  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  „„^or 

I  think  most  of  these  people  under^ 
stand  if  we  are  gomg  to  have  tax  reform 
it  must  apply  to  most  of  us. 

I  beUeve  enough  questions  have J^en 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen^i^^y  Mem- 
bers from  farm  and  nonfarni  States  to 
Sate  the  need  for  further  study^ 
therefore,  it  appears  that  the  com^ttee 
has  taken  appropriate  action.  There  has 
been  clarification  of  the  income  from  co- 
operatives since  1962.  At  that  tune  Con- 
gress clarified  the  law. 

I  am  convinced  from  the  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
SnaSr  from  Georgia  that  perhaps  we 
need  a  thorough  review.  Therefore.  I 
agree  with  the  committee,  as  stated  on 
S  3?^  oi  the  report,  that  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  committee  staff,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  conduct  a  study,  u 
there  are  abuses  I  would  be  the  first  to 
Sit  it  Let  us  find  out  what  they  are 
and  how  we  can  curb  them  on  a  selective 
Sasis  rather  than  by  the  meat-ax 
approach.  ,     ^       .„, 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   RIBICOPF.   Mr.   President,   how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the   distinguished   Senator   from   Con- 
necticut. 

I  am  a  member  of  several  cooperatives 
and  I  know  firsthand  of  the  vital  serv- 
ice they  render  to  farms  and  industry.  In 
many  cases,  particularly  in  small  towns, 
the  co-op  is  the  only  defense  against  the 
monopoly  and  it  is  the  farmer's  defense 
for  the  products  he  has  to  seU  or  the 
prices  he  has  to  charge. 
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I  feel  that  some  of  the  tax  treatment 
received  by  cooperatives  is  needed  and 
vitaUy  needed  for  their  success.  However, 
I  also  know  that  in  these  times  the  rights 
of  co-ops  have  been  seriously  abused  in 
certain  cases.  I  know  of  one  instance  in 
my  State  where  a  so-caUed  farm  co-op  is 
supplying  a  fleet  of  over  500  semitrailer 
trucks  which  operate  over  the  highways 
hauling  munitions  from  a  naval  muni- 
tions depot  to  the  west  coast  for  ship- 
ment to  Vietnam.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  farm  products  or  the  marketing  of 
farm  products.  This  is  the  form  of  abuse 
that  sooner  or  later  could  wreck  the  farm 
co-op  program  in  this  country. 

I  feel  these  abuses  are  sooner  or  later 
going  to  arouse  such  an  opposition  to  co- 
ops that  they  will  destroy  the  farm  co-ops 
system  and  deny  the  farmers  a  tool  that 
has  been  vitally  important  to  rural  de- 
velopment in  this  country. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  because  I  believe  in  the 
long  run  co-ops  wUl  be  strengthened  by 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island.  ,        , .  ,,,  „ 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  a 
question.  What  would  be  the  revenue  gam 
to  the  Government  if  the  Senators 
amendment  were  agreed  to? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  have  to  esti- 
mate the  figure  because  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  figures  from  the  Treasury. 
However.  3  years  ago  the  Treasury  esti- 
mated that  a  regular  corporate  tax  on  aU 
cooperative  net  income  would  raise  about 
$200  million.  There  has  been  certain 
growth  of  all  businesses,  including  this 
and.  therefore,  it  would  now  raise  about 
$250  million.  To  be  conservative  I  would 
say  about  one-third  of  the  business  of 
co-ops  in  America  is  unrelated,  so  it  will 
be  fair  to  say  in  my  best  judgment  one- 
third  of  the  $250  million,  or  about  $85 
million  would  come  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr  PELL,  if  the  matter  comes  imder 
the  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  just 
had  placed  in  the  Record  saying  that  un- 
related activities  are  subject  to  taxation, 
why  would  this  amendment  be  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Because  cooperatives 
are  able  to  deduct  their  patronage  pay- 
ments and  a  corporation  cannot  deduct 
dividends.  In  other  words,  if  it  gives  a 
patronage  payment  of  $100.  it  gives  a 
certificate  of  $80  and  only  pays  out  $20 
in  cash.  The  patron  pays  tax  on  $100. 
But  the  co-op  does  not  pay  any  tax  on 
the  $100  it  pays  out  or  the  $80  within  its 
treasury.  Thus,  it  is  in  a  favored  position 
to  compete  with  corporations  in  com- 
petitive businesses  because  it  keeps  the 
money  and  pays  no  taxes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  on 
my  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  on  my 
time.  ,  ^      . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  if  they  are  engaged  in  earning  in- 
come which  is  not  related  to  the  business 
done  with  the  patron  they  carmot  pay  out 


patronage  dividends  on  that.  There  is  a 
tax  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  cor- 
poration. I  refer  the  Senator  to  section 
1388,  paragraph  3,  which  has  been  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  my  opinion,  the 
definition  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  not  broad  enough  to  give  the 
impact  of  my  dennition.  What  is  related 
or  unrelated  depends  upon  what  busi- 
ness it  does  with  its  own  members  not 
with  third  persons.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  mentioned  a 
good  example  of  co-ops  carrying  muni- 
tions for  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  further  on  my 

time? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  called  my  attention  to 
the  section  I  have  referred  to.  He  assures 
me  that  it  is  applicable  because  the  law 
says  that  amounts  cannot  be  paid  as 
patronage  dividends  unless  it  is  for  busi- 
ness done  with  or  for  the  patron. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  regard  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue: Then  why  has  not  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue been  collecting  this  $85  million  a 
year  from  imr elated  businesses? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Because  we  do  not 
know  how  much  is  unrelated.  That  is 
the  reason  the  committee  has  author- 
ized the  study,  as  the  Senator  so  weU 
knows. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  a  farmer  or  a  tax  expert  to  know  that 
when  a  cooperative  company  like  Agway 
or  Felco  is  running  the  type  of  business 
it  is  running,  it  is  not  in  the  business  re- 
lated to  the  traditional  activities  of  the 

co-ops.  „       .       T. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  a  good  illustration  of  why  we 
need  a  study  of  this  thing. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remams 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pour  mm- 

utes.  .^     .  ,  .,  ,j 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough). 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge).  In  the 
area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  there 
are  many  electric  co-ops.  There  has  nev- 
er been  a  time  when  their  services  were 
needed  more  than  now,  because  of  the 
wheat  acreage  cuts  of  12  percent  this 
year,  together  with  a  rise  in  the  wheat 
acreage,  and  the  threat  to  sell  imder  the 
resale  programs  and  the  grain  sover- 
eignty which  has  been  stocked  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  Secretary  of  AgriciU- 
ture  cut  the  price  of  cotton  feed  between 
$4  and  $5  a  bale,  and  the  net  result  is.  as  a 
result  of  the  actions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  agriculture  has  suf- 
fered and  is  in  the  worst  state  it  has  been 
for  years,  particularly  in  my  State. 

We  have  over  400,000  REA-cormected 
co-ops  in  my  State,  because  my  State  has 
more  individual  family  fanners  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  had  dis- 
astrous effects  upon  them  in  cutting  the 
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acreage  and  cutting  the  prices  on  crop 
supports,  together  with  the  added  taxes 
on  the  electric  co-ops.  The  effect  is  bad 
enough  already.  There  are  254  counties 
in  Texas.  The  population  is  constantly 
moving.  About  60  percent  of  the  farm 
population  is  dwindling,  as  we  all  know. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  young  men  to  go  into 
the  farming  business  these  days  This 
places  a  much  heavier  burden  on  the 
farmers  still  there,  making  for  higher 
prices  for  wages,  and  higher  prices  for 
machinery  that  is  much  needed,  which  is 
manufactured  in  the  northern  areas  and 
sent  in  there.  All  of  this  is  beginning  to 
break  the  backs  of  the  farmers.  Their 
homes  are  being  mortgaged  and  fore- 
closures are  going  on,  especially  in  the 
highlands  of  Texas.  I  was  there  in  Au- 
gust talking  to  bankers  and  to  members 
of  farm  organizations,  and  the  rate  of 
foreclosures  has  gone  up  markedly  this 
year.  This  is  an  extra  burden  that  should 
not  be  placed  upon  the  farmer,  at  a  time 
when  the  farm  economy  is  badly  off.  This 
is  a  blow  they  can  hardly  stand.  I  there- 
fore believe  that  if  the  study  can  be 
made,  it  should  be  made  first  to  see  what 
can  be  done,  without  going  to  the  grass- 
roots of  each  individual  electrical  co- 
operative. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  nit-picks.  It  would  hold  as 
imrelated  to  the  primary  fimctions  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  for  instance, 
certain  functions  perform>.'d  by  service 
organizations  which  have  been  set  up  to 
provide  services  which  are  needed  and 
yet  not  readily  available  in  many  areas 
of  the  country. 

By  any  reasonable  standard  we  might 
impose,  repair  and  modification  of  RE  A 
facilities  would  have  tc^  be  considered 
related  to  those  organizsreions*  functions 
in  the  distribution  of  electrical  energy  to 
subscribers.  Yet,  those  functions  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  this  amendment. 
I  oppose  the  amendment  on  these 
grounds.  Mr.  President,  and  have  con- 
fidence the  Senate  will  concur  in  this 
judgment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
sjrmpathy  with  the  principle  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  believe  some  opera- 
tions of  some  cooperatives  would  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the 
language  of  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
not  completely  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose Intended.  Some  of  the  questions 
raised  indicate  that  careful  study  of  this 
complex  subject  is  necessary. 

I  am  glad  to  note  in  the  committee's 
report  that  it  has  made  a  commitment 
to  turn  its  attention  to  this  troublesome 
area,  and  that  a  study  is  now  underway. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment  only  be- 
cause of  the  committee's  assurance  that 
action  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  minute  or  two  to  em- 
phasize some  of  the  features  of  my 
amendment  which  ought  to  be  clarified 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 

First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  this 
amendment  would  not  affect  the  present 
tax  treatment  of  cooperatives'  income 
from  their  traditional  marketing  and 
purchasing  activities.  The  income  from 


these  activities  is  largely  exempt  and 
would  continue  to  be  so  under  my 
amendment.  My  amendment  would  not 
affect  rural  electric  cooperatives  or  tele- 
phone cooperatives. 

This  amendment  would  simply  prevent 
Subchapter  T  cooperatives  from  deduct- 
ing patronage  allocations  or  dividends 
from  income  earned  on  activities  out- 
side the  traditional  purchasing  and 
marketing  function. 

The  point  is  that  the  tax  code  should 
not  allow  a  cooperative  to  shelter  from 
taxation  the  income  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial ventures  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  traditional  role  of  cooperatives. 
Let  me  add  at  this  point  that  one  of 
the  major  areas  of  tax  reform  in  the 
pending  bill  deals  with  exactly  this 
problem :  that  is  where  the  broad  expan- 
sion of  tax  immunity  of  exempt  or- 
ganizations into  fields  where  that  im- 
munity does  not  belong — and  indeed  is 
most  unfair. 

The  problem  with  our  tax  code  is  that 
simply  too  many  types  of  income  have 
become  immime  from  taxation. 

Tax  exemption  has  become  a  big  busi- 
ness. And  much  of  big  business  has  be- 
come tax  exempt. 

Man!  cooperatives  are  paying  no  taxes 
and  competing  side  by  side  with  fully 
taxable  organizations. 

This  immunity  results  not  only  in  a 
tremendous  loss  of  revenue  but  in  con- 
siderable imfaimess. 

The  pending  tax  reform  bill  takes  sev- 
eral important  steps  to  end  this  immu- 
nity in  areas  where  it  has  no  relation  to 
the  original  tax  exemption. 

The  uiu-elated  businesses  of  founda- 
tions has  long  been  taxed.  In  addition, 
this  bill  would  further  limit  foundation 
activities  in  the  business  world  by  forc- 
ing them  to  cut  down  on  the  ownership 
of  controlling  stock. 

In  essence  this  bill  says  to  foundations, 
"you  can  own  stock  for  the  purposes  of 
investment  and  income,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  a  commercial 
enterprise." 

The  Finance  Committee  has  also  im- 
posed a  tax  on  the  unrelated  activities  of 
social  clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  and 
even  churches.  Where  these  organiza- 
tions have  extended  their  activities  into 
fields  outside  the  scope  of  tax  exemption 
the  income  from  these  activities  will  be 
taxed  at  regular  corporate  rates. 

It  is  hard  to  justify  a  bill  which  taxes 
the  unrelated  functions  of  these  groups 
yet  has  ignored  the  same  type  of  activi- 
ties of  cooperatives. 

One  further  point:  A  number  of  peo- 
ple have  expressed  their  concern  that 
this  amendment  would  injure  the  aver- 
age farmer.  This  is  simply  xv^t  true. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  amend- 
ment would  not  change  the  present 
status  of  cooperative  activities  involved 
with  the  marketing  of  farm  cooperatives 
or  purchasing  of  farm  supplies.  There 
are  the  activities  which  benefit  the 
farmer. 

The  average  farmer  does  not  benefit 
because  a  cooperative  owns  an  oil  well 
or  a  machinery  plant.  The  manufacture 
and  production  of  auto  supplies,  chemi- 
cals, and  natural  gas  is  of  no  direct 
assistance. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  cooperative 
itself  as  a  corporation  is  making  a  bo- 
nanza— often  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer  himself. 

Cooperatives  are  able  to  deduct  all  of 
their  patronage  allocations.  But  they 
only  have  to  pay  20  percent  of  these  allo- 
cations in  cash  to  the  fanner. 

Furthermore,  the  law  says  that  the 
farmer  must  pay  a  tax  on  the  entire 
allocation — whether  he  received  in  cash 
or  In  the  form  of  certificates  which  gives 
him  an  undefinable  right  to  income  at 
some  future  date. 

The  result  is  that  often  the  farmer 
does  not  receive  enough  money  from  the 
cooperative  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  al- 
location he  really  never  received  at  all. 
Meanwhile,  the  cooperative  has  re- 
tained 80  percent  of  its  income  for  cor- 
porate purposes  tax  free. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  a 
tax  reform  bill.  My  amendment  is  a  con- 
structive reform  in  line  with  many  sim- 
ilar provisions  already  contained  in  the 
bUl. 

It  does  not  injure  the  farmer  or  alter 
the  traditional  tax  exemption  accorded 
to  the  marketing-purchasing  activities 
of  cooperatives. 

It  does,  however,  place  the  ordinary 
commercial  and  manufacturing  activi- 
ties of  the  giant  cooperatives  on  an  even 
footing  with  regular  business. 

I  beUeve  this  amendment  deserves 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
veiT  strongly  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment  which  would  restore  the  ef- 
fects of  section  531  to  the  tax  refoi-m  bill, 
and  do  great  harm  to  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy. 

In  Septeml>er,  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  that  provision — a  section 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
adopted  without  a  word  of  testimony 
and  without  notice  of  any  kind  to  the 
taxpayers  affected. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  punitive  tax 
scheme  that  would  greatly  harm  the 
farmers'  ability  to  generate  adequate 
capital  investment  in  their  cooperatives. 
At  the  very  time  when  farmers  need  to 
strengthen  their  marketing,  purchasing, 
and  farm  business  service  cooperatives 
as  a  means  of  increasing  net  farm  in- 
come, this  ill-advised  tax  provision 
would  cripple  the  equity  structure  of  co- 
operatives and  force  many  to  close.  I  do 
not  think  legislation  which  would  fur- 
ther depress  farm  income  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  proper  part  of  tax  reform. 

Since  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  farm- 
ers through  their  cooperatives  have  im- 
dertaken  longterm  financial  obligations 
and  made  large  investments  in  physical 
plant  in  reUance  on  the  20-percent  earn- 
ings retention  rate.  Millions  of  dollars  in 
loans  in  credit  extension  to  cooperatives 
have  been  let  imder  terms  with  fixed  ob- 
ligations to  pay  sums  certain  on  specific 
dates.  To  meet  these  obUgations  and  to 
finance  future  retained  capital  needs 
under  the  new  proposal,  cooperatives 
would  be  forced  to  enter  the  commercial 
loan  market  where  prime  rates  range 
from  81/2  to  10  percent.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  small-  and  moderate-sized 
farm  cooperatives  will  be  unable  to  carry 
these  additional  costs  and  survive. 
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I  think  the  Senate  should  find  the 
amendment  inconsistent  with  the  In- 
trinsic flnanclal  requirements  of  coopera- 
tive organization.  I  know  they  will  find 
it  contrary  to  the  goal  of  strengthening 
the  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BATHXr-the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mi.  Hollings),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  would  each  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateh) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
inick)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  11, 
nays  81.  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTTNO — 8 


[No.  171  Leg.l 

TEAS— 11 

Bellmon 

Kennedy 

Elblcoff 

Boggs 

Matblas 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Case 

Pastore 

WUUams,  Del. 

Gurney 

PeU 

NAYS— 81 

Aiken 

Gore 

Montoya 

Allen 

Gravel 

Moss 

AUott 

Orlffln 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hansen 

MuRkle 

Bennett 

Harris 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hart 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Camion 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Church 

Inouye 

HusseU 

Cook 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Coop«r 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Cranston 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith,  Maine 

Curtis 

Long 

Smith,  m. 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Stevens 

Ellender 

McGee 

Talmadge 

EiTTln 

McOovem 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Yarbo  rough 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

OoodeU 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Dominick 


Goldwater 

Hollings 

Mundt 


Sjrmlngton 
Thurmond 


So  Mr.  RiBicoFT's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  like  nie  to  jrield  to  him 
briefly.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  340,  I  send  it  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  lie  considered  as  read;  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments 
other  than  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  40-year  life  of  foundations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and  explain  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  purpose  of  putting  my  amend- 
ment, to  which  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  propose  a  substitute,  of  record. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  cannot  agree  to 
consider  the  amendments  en  bloc  unless 
I  know  what  they  are.  I  would  have  to 
know  what  the  amendments  are  before 
I  could  agree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.Iyleld. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  consider 
withdrawing  his  amendment  at  this  time, 
because  it  seems  that  if  it  is  taken  up.  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  time  limita- 
tion, and  the  leadership  would,  almost 
perforce,  be  in  a  position  where  it  would 
have  to  agree  to  vote  at  a  time  certain 
tomorrow. 

I  would  hope  we  could  get  two  or  three 
more  amendments  disposed  of  tonight. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  interest  of 
expediting  the  work  of  getting  rid  of 
some  amendments,  and  keeping  Saiators 
here,  I  make  that  request  of  the  Senator 
at  this  time,  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  does  that,  will  the  Senator 
bear  in  mind,  in  deciding  what  to  do, 
that  I  will  be  perfectly  happy  to  step 
aside  momentarily,  if  I  am  complicating 
it,  and  let  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
go  ahead? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  the  Senator  is 
not.  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to 
vote,  say,  at  a  quarter  to  6  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can  obtain  such  an  agreement  at  this 
time.  If  there  were  any  assurance  that 
that  could  be  done.  I  would  like  to  see  It 
done,  and  then  take  care  of  another 
amendment;  because,  remember,  the 
President  has  told  us  that  if  we  do  not 
finish  the  schedule,  he  will  call  us  back 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  can  hear  the  sound  of 
jhigle  bells,  but  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  a  limitation  of  time.  As  far  as  I 


am  concerned,  I  would  hope  we  could 
vote  on  the  amendment  tomorrow  at, 
say,  10:30,  but  it  might  be  wiser  to  defer 
it,  bring  up  another  amendment,  and 
then  try  for  a  limitation  of  time  tomor- 
row.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  take  up  other 
amendments,  so  that  we  can  get  one  or 
two  out  of  the  way  tonight,  and  then, 
sometime  tomorrow  morning,  take  up 
the  Senator's  amendment,  following  the 
Metcalf  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right;  it  is 
withdrawn,  then. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
amendments  still  pending  vote  in  the 
Senate  this  afternoon,  and  the  hour  has 
already  grown  too  late  for  me  to  get  back 
to  Oklahoma  in  time  for  a  dinner  to  be 
held  in  Oklahoma  City  in  honor  of  my 
four  Democratic  colleagues  from  Okla- 
homa in  the  TJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  had  very  much  hoped  to  be  present  at 
the  dinner  tonight  to  join  in  the  tribute 
to  Congressmen  Carl  Albert,  Tom  Steed, 
Ed  Edmondson,  and  John  Jarman,  a 
group  I  believe  is  the  most  impressive 
power  package  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Congressman  Albert  has 
brought  great  distinction  to  himself  and 
our  State  and  has  served  the  Nation  well 
in  his  capacity  as  majority  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Congressman 
Steed  is  a  diligent  worker  for  the  people 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  chairman  of  one  of  its 
most  important  subcommittees;  Con- 
gressman Edmondson  serves  as  assistant 
majority  whip  and  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  active  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee; 
Congressman  Jarman  is  a  valued  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  a  chairman  of  one 
of  its  subcommittees.  As  can  be  seen,  Mr. 
President,  the  work  and  interests  and  in- 
fluence of  these  men  span  almost  the 
full  gamut  of  important  policy  questions 
and  issues.  It.  has  been  my  great  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  this  team  on  many  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  to  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  doubly  sorry  that 
the  Senate's  business  today  prevents  me 
from  being  present  at  the  dinner  in  Okla- 
homa City  tonight  because  I  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  cochair- 
men  and  my  good  friends,  Robert  S.  Kerr, 
Jr.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  Houston 
Adams,  of  Tulsa,  to  introduce  tonight's 
guest  speaker  at  the  dinner,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Docking.  Governor  of 
Kansas,  who  also  is  a  respected,  personal 
friend  of  mine. 

I  know  that  the  dinner  will  be  a  huge 
success  because  Oklahomans  know  well 
the  Importance  of  this  great  team.  They 
are  my  friends.  They  are  outstanding 
Oklahomans.  They  are  distinguished 
Americans.  I  salute  them  in  the  Senate 
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today  because  I  cannot  be  present  to 
oSSioma  City  to  salute  them  m  person 

***Sfv«al  senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

the  regular  order.  How  about  the  third 

reading  of  the  bill?  ^  .,  ..  „^ 

Mr!  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  distinct 

^°Se  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

AinKDMXNT    NO.    390 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President  I  call  uP 
my  amendment  number  320  and  ask  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 

^???  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Murphy's  amendment  (No.  320)  is 
as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  380 

At  the  proper  place  insert  the  foUowlng: 

SEC.-DKDUCTIONS    fOB    MEDICAL    CM-J^^ 
CmE,     AND     DBU08     FOB     INDIVIDUM^ 

WHO  Have  Attained  the  Age  of  66. 


"(1)  the  taxpayer  and  hU  spouae  U 
either  of  them  has  attained  the  age  of  68 
before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)  any  dependent  described  In  subsec- 

Tb)*^^"  DATE.-Th.  amendments 
niade  by  subsection  (a)  *^»PPVV°  *"" 
able  years  beginning  after  December  31. 1969. 


\V)  ScSSn^(»)  (relating  to  allowan^ 
of  deduction  for  medical,  dentaJ  etc.,  ex- 
penses) Is  amended  to  "^^fi^^^^"  =!-..,« 

"(a)     ALLOWANCE    OF    DEDUCTION. —"niere 
shallbe  auowed  as  a  deduction  me  foUow- 
ing  amounts,  not  cwnpensated  for  by  Insur 
ance  or  otherwise:  .~,nB« 

"(1)  If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  hi?  ^PO^ 
has  attained  the  age  of  66  before  the  close 

°^^^A)*^^aL'^nt  Of  the  expenses  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  for  medical  care  of 
aS  dependent  (as  defined  in  section  152) 

"^ -'(1)'  Is  the  mother  or  father  of  the  taxpayer 

""'^IT^^^^^i  the  age  of  65  before  the 

^%?relL^'^r^^  Which  ^e  amount 
of  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year  (re- 
duc^  by  anVamount  deductible  under  sub- 
n^^ranh  (C) )  for  medical  care  of  the  tax- 
IZT^Ss  spouse,  and  dependents  (other 
S  aS^de^Tendent  described  in  subp«a- 
^h  (A) )  exceeds  3  per  centum  of  the  ad- 
lusted  gross  income;  and  „    „,  ftiRn^ 

••  (C )  an  amount  (not  in  excess  of  $150) 
equM  U^ne-hall  of  the  expense,  paid  durl^ 
tSe  taxable  year  for  Insurance  wW^J°'">'- 
tutes  medical  care  for  the  taxpayer,  his 
s^,^  dependents  (other  than  ^y  de- 
xiendent  described  In  subparagraph  (A) ). 

"(2)   If  either  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  66  before  the  close 

°^^rA)'Tbe'-o"rt  Of  the  expenses  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  for  medical  care  of 
?he  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and  any  dependent 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(  A),  „^„„„t 

"(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
of  expenses  paid  during  the  uMiM\e  year  (re- 
duced by  any  amount  deductible  under  sub- 
naSraph  (C) )  for  medical  care  of  depend- 
enS^ther  thiin  any  dependent  described  In 
paragraph  (1)(A))  exceeds  3  percent  of  the 
adjusted  gross  Income;  and  „,  ,,  Rn\ 

•MC)  an  amount  (not  in  excess  of  $160) 
equal  to  one-half  ol  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  Insurance  which 
constitutes  medical  care  «' ^  dependents 
(other   than    any    dependent   described    m 

%T^ctfoi^2''iy(b)  (relating  to  limitation 
with  respect  to  medicine  and  drugs)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  preceding  sen- 
tence shaU  not  apply  to  amounts  paid  for 
the  care  of — 


Mr   MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  May  we  have 

order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  MURPHY.  This  amendment  does 
two  things.  It  would  provide  that  the 
medical  and  drug  expenses  incurred  by 
a  person  aged  65  or  over,  or  his  spouse, 
shall  be  a  fully  deductible  income  tax 
item;   and  that  medical  and  drug^ex- 
penses  paid  by  persons  under  age  65  on 
behalf  of  dependent  parents  65  or  over 
shall  be  fully  deductible. 
Mr  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
California  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MURPHY.    Mr.    President,    this 
amendn-.ent  would  restore—— 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ,^  *„ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader.  *  „  .h«  c^n 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  faen- 
ator  Will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  debate  on  the  pendins 
amendment  be  limited  to  one-half  hour, 
to  be  equaUy  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  the  manager  ol 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  ^^     ^  ^    .  ,^. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

is  heard.  The  Senator  from  California 

may  proceed.  

Mr     MURPHY.    Mr.    President,    this 
amendment  would  restore  the  Federal 
income  tax  treatment  of  medical  care 
and  drug  expenses  appUcable  for  persons 
age  65  and  over  that  existed  prior  to  the 
Ganges  made  by  tlie  Social  Secimty 
amendments  of   1965.  Before  the   1965 
change,  an  income  tax  deduction  was  al- 
lowed without  appUcation  of  the  3-per- 
cent floor  for  medical  expenses  or  the  1- 
percent  floor  for  drug  expenses  of  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse  if  either  were  65  or 
over  The  1965  change  limited  the  medi- 
cal expense  deduction  to  those  in  exc^ 
of  3  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  and  the  cost  of  medicine 
and  drugs  could  be  deducted  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  exceeded  1  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income.  My 
amendment  would  restore  the  fim  medi- 
cal expense  and  drug  expense  deductions 
for  persons  65  and  over  without  regard  to 
the  3-  and  1-percent  floors.       ^    „    .  , 
The  Senate  in  considering  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  ^^°S^ 
^oSons  restoring  the  full  deduction 
for  a  person  65  and  over  but  the  provi- 
sion was  subsequently  deleted  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  House.  ^  ^     4., 
The  case  for  full  income  tax  deductl- 


bUity  for  medical  expenses  of  persons  age 
65  and  over  is  clear  and  compelling.  Im- 
mediate restoration  of  medical  deduc- 
tions as  permitted  before  1965  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
badly  needed.  It  is  a  matter  of  equity  for 
millions  of  older  Americans,  many  or 
whom  are  helpless  victims  of  rising  costs. 
Adoption  of  this  proposal  in  no  way 
should  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  to 
more  efTective  help  through  medicare  or 
medicaid  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act    Necessary  improvements  in  th^ 
programs  should  be  given  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  when  it  acts  on  so- 
cial security  amendments. 

Tax  reform,  however,  is  before  the 
Senate  now.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  importance  of  compassionate  ana 
more  equitable  income  tax  treatment  of 
persons  past  65,  especially  on  costs  of 
illness  and  keeping  weU.  e~w.«oi 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  from  a  workmg  paper 
on  "Health  Aspects  of  the  Economics  of 
ABinK  "  prepared  for  the  committee  and 
pKied  in  July  of  this  year.  It  says: 
Although  Medicare  and  Medicaid  l»ve  re- 
placed a  large  segment  of  private  spending 
for  health  care.  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  per- 
sowa  health  care  for  the  aged  remains  as  a 
private  responsibility  for  the  aged  and  their 

'"'^If^dlUon  to  the  46  percent  cover«l  by 
Medicare  25  percent  of  the  fiscal  1968  ex- 
^Sis  of  ?he  aged  were  met  by  M^tcjOd 
knd  other  pubUc  programs.  Nevertheless,  the 
tSiount  paid  privately  by  the  aged  remains 
higher  per  capita  ($176)  than  for  the  non- 
aged (»163) 


In  my  own  State  of  California,  I  be- 
lieve it  fair  to  say  that  a  better  job  has 
been  done  for  older  persons  with  lowest 
Incomes  than  in  most  other  States,  ue 
sDite  certain  growing  pains  encountered 
m  devXment  of  medi-cal,  our  version 
of  medicaid,  I  think  most  agree  that  it  is 
among  the  best  of  such  programs. 

Mr  President,  the  fact  remains  how- 
ever that  even  under  most  favorable  cir- 
StSces.  these  Federal  and  Federal- 
State  programs  now  leave  many  gaps  to 
the  armamentarium  designed  to  Protect 
oVder  persons  against  costs  of  illness.  My 
proposal,  offered  as  the  Senate  considers 
£?Thole  question  of  taxation  ahns  to 
fill  one  of  these  gaps.  No  one  needs  to  be 
Smtaded  that  medical  cost^  have  been 
rising  sharply.  Much  of  this  falls  on 
oSpSplVwhose  fixed  incomes  make  it 
Solt  difficult  for  tiiem  to  Protect  tiiem- 
selves   against   such   increases.   At   the 
Sme  timras  additional  persons  attain 
tof  age  of  65.  inflationary  pressures  axe 
Screwing  the  number,  already  in  the 
SSSSs.  who  are  subject  to  Federal  ^- 
^e  tiixes.  While  the  tax  reform  bill 
now   iSore  the   Senate   hopefi^wm 
nrovide  some  general  relief  taxwise  to 
SS  S  65  the  benefits.  Particular^ 
tor  tS^th  health  problems  could  be 
shori;  lived  without  adoption  of  my  pro- 
poS  to  make  medical  expenses  fully  de- 
ductible for  older  people.  ,„«^„i 
Those  of  us  who  have  given  special 
attention  to  Uie  aging,  and  wishes  of  the 
aS  about  themselves,  have  been  im- 
JS^  repeatedly  by  tiie  practically  uni- 
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versal  desire  of  older  Americans  to  take 
care  of  themselves  whenever  possible. 
Unfortunately  many,  through  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control,  have  been 
unable  to  fulfill  this  wish  for  economic 
independence.  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  come  to  their  aid. 

Mr.  President,  government  also  has  a 
responsibility,  especially  through  its  tax 
laws,  to  see  that  as  many  older  persons 
as  possible  who  are  already  independent 
shall  remain  independent  and  give  con- 
sideration to  younger  persons  willing  to 
assume  responsibility  for  their  elders. 
Nowhere  is  this  governmental  responsi- 
bility more  applicable  than  in  relation  to 
health  care  costs.  Through  our  tax  laws, 
we  can  help  prevent  the  financial  drain 
caused  by  medical  costs  to  our  senior 
citizens. 

This  is  a  needed  tax  change  that  has 
a  very  positive  value.  It  helps  people  to 
help  themselves.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  as  an  exer- 
cise in  such  responsibility  and  in  respon- 
siveness to  needs  of  older  Americans. 

tnOTNIMOUS-CONSKNT    AGREEMENT 

"Mr.  EONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  the  Murphy 
amendment  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  debate  be  limited  to  30  minutes  on 
each  side? 

Mr.  LONG.  An  additional  15  minutes 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  be 
assured  of  having  about  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  can  have  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  has 
been  debated  on  the  floor  previously. 
The  Senate  has  twice  restored  this 
needed  tax  deduction  for  medical  ex- 
penses. 

The  amendment  merely  restores  what 
was  pre-1965  law.  I  believe  the  change 
in  1965  was  a  mistake,  and  has  caused 
hardship  to  many  senior  citizens.  My 
amendment  corrects  this  mistake  and  al- 
lows older  persons  to  take  their  actual 
deduction  for  their  true  medical  costs 
in  making  out  their  income  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  amendment  is  the  same  or  al- 
most the  same  as  the  one  I  have  offered 
in  the  past,  I  hope  that  my  friend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California, 
wiU  permit  me  to  be  listed  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 
His  leadership  in  this  field  is  known  by 
all  Members  of  this  body.  His  support 
and  help  has  been  great. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  requires  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  will  restore  a 
much-needed  mechanism  of  tax  relief 
for  older  Americans,  burdened  by  rising 
medical  costs. 

I  commend  Senator  Murphy  for  intro- 
ducing this  amendment;  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him  as  a  cosponsor  and  an  advocate 
for  its  adoption. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  before. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1965. 
1966,  and  1967,  but  each  time  it  was 
struck  in  conference. 

I  would  like  to  review  brlefiy  the  his- 
tory of  this  tax  provision. 

Under  a  tax  law  first  enacted  in  1948, 
taxpayers  65  and  older  benefited  from  a 
provision  which  allowed  them  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  medical  care  up  to  certain 
specified  maximums,  for  themselves  and 
their  spouses,  who  were  also  65  and 
older.  Other  taxpayers  were  denied  de- 
ductions for  their  medical  expenses  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  these  expenses 
exceeded  3  percent  of  their  adjusted 
gross  income.  These  provisions  stood  for 
17  years,  refiecting  congressional  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  our  older  citizens 
were  caught  in  a  vicious  infiatlonary 
spiral  of  increasing  medical  bills  and  de- 
creasing incomes.  They  needed  help,  and 
allowing  a  deduction  of  medical  expenses 
was  eminently  proper. 

However,  Mr.  President,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  medicare  bill  in  1965, 
these  tax  deduction  provisions  were  seri- 
ously challenged.  At  this  time  the  House 
acted  to  repeal  these  provisions  on  the 
rationale  that  medicare  would  pay  for 
virtually  all  medical  needs  of  the  aged, 
thus  rendering  the  tax  deduction  super- 
fluous, unnecessary,  and  overcomplicated. 
These  deductions  were  not  available  to 
older  citizens  when  they  filed  their  1967 
income  tax  returns. 

When  the  medicare  bill  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Finance  rec- 
ognized the  hardships  and  complexity 
that  could  occur  If  the  medical  expense 
deduction  for  the  aged  were  cut  back. 
The  committee  deleted  the  restricting 
amendments  of  the  House  bill.  Members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  knew  that 
medicare  would  pay  no  more  than  40  to 
50  percent  of  an  aged  individual's  medi- 
cal costs  and  that  the  remaining 
amounts  would  have  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  aged  person's  own  resources. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  committee 
amendments,  but  unfortunately  the  con- 
ferees on  the  medicare  bill  finally 
adopted  the  other  body's  provisions  to 


cut  back  on  the  tax  deduction,  begin- 
ning in  1967. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  again  sought  to  retain  the  full 
deduction  for  the  medical  expenses  of 
persons  age  65  and  over.  The  commit- 
tee added  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Investors  Tax  Act  designed  to  prevent 
the  tax  i-estrlctions  Included  in  the  1965 
medicare  law  from  going  into  effect.  The 
Senate  passed  the  amendment,  but  once 
again  the  other  body's  conferees  refused 
to  accept  it  and  it  was  stricken  from 
the  final  form  of  the  bill.  In  1967,  the 
Senate  again  adopted  an  amendment  to 
restore  this  deduction.  Since  then,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  many  of  our  older 
citizens  are  worse  off  under  medicare 
than  they  were  previously  when  the  tax 
deduction  was  allowed.  This  is  so,  Mr. 
President,  because  as  it  has  developed, 
contrary  to  the  view  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1965,  medicare  does 
not  cover  100  percent  of  the  medical  ex- 
penses of  the  older  Americans.  In  real- 
ity, only  from  50  to  60  percent  of  costs 
are  covered.  Let  us  consider  what  costs 
must  be  met  by  the  individual  over  65. 

Under  hospital  medicare  Insurance  the 
first  $40  must  be  paid  by  the  Individual. 

After  60  days'  care,  the  individual  must 
pay  $10  a  day  for  the  next  30  days  of 
treatment. 

Under  medical  insurance,  the  individ- 
ual must  pay  $3  a  month  to  receive 
benefits. 

All  drug  costs  except  those  provided 
in  the  hospital  must  be  met  by  the 
individual. 

None  of  these  costs  enumerated  above 
can  any  longer  be  deducted  imless  they 
are  in  excess  of  3  percent  of  the  older 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  or  in 
the  case  of  drugs,  exceed  1  percent  of  the 
adjusted  gross  income. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  poorest  of 
our  aged  would  not  benefit  from  a  re- 
instatement of  the  tax  deduction.  Those 
8  million  older  Americans  who  do  not 
file  income  tax  returns  would  not  be  af- 
fected. However,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  14  million  older  Americans  who  do 
file  income  tax  forms,  and  these  people 
would  be  benefited. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  equitable 
amendment.  The  Senate  has  approved  it 
on  three  previous  occasions.  Today,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  once  again  to  respond 
to  the  obvious  need  to  provide  additional 
relief  for  those  older  Americans  who  are 
burdened  by  soaring  medical  costs. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
it  wUl  be  said  that  this  amendment  may 
benefit  some  people  who  do  not  need 
the  help.  However,  I  assure  my  distin- 
guished friends  in  the  Senate  that  my 
mail  reflects  that  an  awful  lot  is  not 
being  done  by  medicare  and  that  a  tre- 
mendous burden  is  being  carried  by  older 
people. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  deserves 
oiu:  attention  more  than  the  possibility 
of  taking  whatever  action  we  can  to 
alleviate  the  problem,  as  great  as  it  may 
be. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  do 
what  it  has  done  three  times  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  I  feel  very  much  as  he 
does  about  this  matter.  However.  I  am 
worried  about  one  thing. 

Would  the  Senator  consent  to  some 
limitation  on  the  taxable  income  of  peo- 
ple to  be  eligible  for  this  benefit? 

I  have  always  worried  about  the  fa^t 
that  a  large  number  of  taxpayers  with 
high  incomes  get  a  benefit  which  they  do 

Could  we  put  some  limitation  in  this 
provision— $10,000  or  $15.000--<)n  in- 
come as  the  Income  limit  for  which  this 
would  be  avaUable?  .^     4.    t     ^ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  of  the  Treasury  Departments 
claims  regarding  this  amendment.  I  just 
do  not  believe  their  estimates  are  accu- 
rate They  claim  medicare  covers  most 
of  the  older  citizens  expenses;  yet.  at  the 
same  time  they  argue  the  bill  will  cost 
over  $200  million.  U  medicare  were  cov- 
ering most  expenses,  how  can  we  have 
these  cost  estimates.  They  cannot  argue 
both  ways.  . 

Based  on  the  reflection  of  my  mail.  I 
would  respectfuUy  hope  that  my  col- 
league would  permit  this  amendment  to 
go  through  as  it  is.  If  we  find  any  in- 
equities, I  would  be  glad  to  join  with  him 
later  in  discussing  a  limitation. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
wait  that  long.  Would  the  Senator  be 
sympathetic,  assuming  that  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted— and  I  hope  it  will  be- 
to  the  consideration  in  conference  of 
what  if  any  equity  restrictions  ought  to 
be  placed  on  it?  It  may  be  quite  a  finite 
question.  ,         ^  , 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams)  just  pointed  out 
that  in  the  case  of  catastrophic  illness, 
the  cost  may  be  so  great  that  a  limitation 
based  upon  an  income  level  may  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  that  kind  of  catastrophe. 
But  if  I  could  feel  that  the  Senator  is 
sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  that  kind  of 
consideration,  I  think  we  could  leave  the 
rest  to  the  conferees. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  I  said  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  while  he  was  talking 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I  have 
never  been  one  to  say  that  there  should 
be  a  limit  or  whether  it  shovdd  be  $10,000, 
or  $15,000.  I  simply  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  great  abuse.  If  there  is,  I  wiU 
gladly  not  only  join  but  lead  efforts  to 
correct  it.  I  also  would  point  out  that 
catastrophic  Illness  can  strike  those  with 
higher  Incomes  and  wipe  them  out.  That 
is  why  I  fear  limitations. 

I  serve  on  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  I  know  of  the  great  need.  My 
maU  reflects  that  there  are  untold  cases 
in  which  people  of  means,  who  have  been 
very  successful,  have  worked  hard  all 
their  lives,  suddenly,  in  a  year  or  two. 
can  have  everything  they  have  stored  up 
for  their  old  age  wiped  out  completely. 
Medical  costs  can  be  unbelievable. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  in  confer- 
ence these  things  will  be  considered.  I 
hope  we  can  let  it  go  on  the  merits  and 
on  the  basis  on  which  I  have  put  it,  and 
if  there  is  abuse,  we  can  later  correct  it. 


Mr  JAVITS.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
conferees  will  consider  this  point,  not  for 
anv  ground  of  discrimination  against 
rich  people— I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  that  is  wrong- but  I  think  that 
inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with  reve- 
nue—dollars—and it  is  a  hard  situation, 
only  from  that  point  of  view,  under  pres- 
ent exigencies,  would  I.  as  one  Senator, 
hope  that  they  would  give  consideration 
to  that  question.  ^.^*.„ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  dlstin- 
g\iished  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  ^^^    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  5  mmutes 
remaining.  , 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  reserve  the  rest  of  my 

"mi-  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment' would  have  cost  approximately 
$210  million  when  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  before  and  now 
would  cost  $225  milUon.  ,  ,^    v.     » 

It  is  estimated  that  most  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  amendment  would  go  to  high- 
bracket  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  poor  and  the  crippled  and  the  people 
on  medicare,  but  this  amendment  is  not 
designed  for  those  people.  Is  that  cor- 

rect? 
Mr  LONG.  That  is  correct. 
Let   me  explain  this.  Everyone  can 
deduct  extraordinary  medical  expenses 
that  exceed  3  percent  of  his  income.  But 
he  cannot  deduct  that  if  he  is  using  the 
standard  deduction  of  10  percent    and 
most  of  the  aged  people  take  the  stand- 
ard deduction.  So  they  cannot  deduct 
medical  expenses,  because  they  are  us- 
ing the  10-percent  standard  deduction 
in  which  medical  expenses  are  includwl. 
If  we  look  at  how  many  people  are  in 
the  zero  to  $3,000  earned  income  bracket, 
they  would  only  get  $2  million  worth  of 
benefits.  Look  at  the  small  number  in- 
volved in  the  $50,000  and  over  category 
Those  making  $50,000  and  over  would  get 
$93  million  of  benefits  from  this  amend- 
ment. , 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  in  IQe"?. 
with  respect  to  the  same  amendment. 
He  said 


Less  than  4  percent,  or  8  mUllon  dollars, 
of  this  8210  mUUon  Is  divided  among  all 
taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  up 
to  $5  000.  To  put  it  another  way,  $93  mllUon 
m  revenue  loss  would  be  distributed  among 
60  000  persons  with  incomes  over  WO.OOO. 
for  an  average  of  $1500  each,  whereas  $8  mll- 
Uon is  distributed  among  600,000  taxPfy!" 
vrtth  adjusted  gross  incomes  up  to  $5,000, 
for  an  average  benefit  of  $18  per  taxpayer 


Imagine  that!  These  taxpayers,  the 
aged  people  in  the  $5,000  and  less  bracket, 
would  get  a  $13  benefit,  o"  the  average, 
from  this  amendment,  while  the  60.000 
people  virith  incomes  of  over  $50,000  would 
get  an  average  of  $1500  each  under  this 
amendment. 

One  of  the  facts  of  life  about  the  Gore 
amendment  of  yesterday— and  I  ask  the 


Senator  from  Tennessee  to  listen  to 
this— is  that  the  Gore  amendment  has 
the  effect  of  doubling  the  personal  ex- 
emption for  aged  people.  In  other  words, 
the  aged  people  are  able  to  take  tl^ 
personal  exemption  twice.  So  that  those 
over  65  who  were  taking  $600  Plus  ^eoo. 
or  $1,200.  would  be  able  to  take,  if  the 
Gore  amendment  prevails— and  I  shall 
support  it  in  conference— an  additional 
$400  deduction. 

This  amendment  would  add  $225  mil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  this  bUl,  and  it  would 
not  particularly  benefit  those  who  really 
need  it,  because  they  have  to  pay  for 
medicare  and  medicaid,  and  they  take 
the  standard  deduction.  This  would  only 
allow  the  deduction  of  the  first  3  Percent 
of  medical  expenses  for  a  group  who.  for 
the  most  part,  have  little  need  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  is  very  much  calculated  to 
aid  most  those  who  need  it  the  least, 
and  to  aid  least  those  who  might  need 

it  the  most.  ,^     j     *    „Hn   thi» 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  vfUl  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield.  .  .      ,        * 

Mr  GORE.  And  wiU  not  this  almost 
$225  million  a  year  be  an  annual  loss 
from  the  Treasury? 

Mr.LONG.Anaimualloss. 
May  I  say  that  if  one  wants  to  help 
those  in  the  upper  income  tax  brackets 
for  this  much  money,  he  could  put  the 
top  limit  of  taxes  at  60  percent  rather 
than  70  percent,  and  let  all  people  above 
the  $50,000  bracket  have  some  benent 
from  it.  .,  ,  ... 

Mr  President,  we  did  dispose  of  this 
amendment  by  voice  vote  Previously,  and 
the  Senate  agreed  to  it.  and  we  took  it  to 
conference.  The  House  would  not  agree 
to  it.  If  the  senator  insists  on  a  ™UcaU 
vote,  we  will  accommodate  him.  It  would 
be  all  right  with  me  to  dispose  of  it 
by  a  voice  vote,  if  the  Senator  would 
be  so  inclined.  But  if  the  Senator  ta- 
sists  on  the  yeas  and  nays,  we  will  have  a 
roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  insist 
on  the  yeas  and  nays.  ,^  v,o«« 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  we  should  have 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  sent  me  about  this 
Sninent  in  1967,  as  well  as  the  Treas- 
urv  letter  and  the  statement  I  made  at 
that  time  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  ^,  i_«i„i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wi^rde?ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE   SECRFTAKT    OF   THE   TBf*^'^^'     ._ 

Washington,  December  4.  I96f. 

Hon.  Russell  B.  Ix)no,  _«♦.« 

Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
V  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAB  MB  chairman:  There  are  a  series 
of^en^ents  to  the  Social  Securl^  BUl 
^ded  m  the  senate  Finance  Commltt^ 
dealing  with  various  Income  tax  matters^ 
WW  e  these  are  generaUy  minor  provtalons 
S  h  members  of  my  staff  wUl  *>f  PJ^P*^'^ 
to  discuss  at  the  forthcoming  conference, 
the?e  's^ne  Of  considerable  fiscal  Import- 
ant^ to  which  the  Treasury  Department  U 
sri^ngly  opposed.  That  Is  f «  am^ndmen 
which  removes  the  3  percent  and  1  percent 
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floors   on   medical    expenae    deduction*    for  P«oi»o«alb    fob    Rmtobino    thb    UHijinnn>  hospltallzaUon   W20.i   and   surgery    $160 «) 

taxoavers  over  age  86  These  floors  were  iq>-  Mmical  Expwsb  DEDUcnow  loa  Pdmons  would  have  out-of-pocket  costs  of  $276  under 

pU»d  to  taxpayers  over  65  as  part  of  the  So-  «6  ob  Ovm  present  law  as  compared  with  W24  If  total 

clal  Security  Amendments  of  1966.  appUcable  u  h*,  been  proposed  that  the  action  taken  medical  expenses  were  tax  deducUble  and 

to  1967  and  subsequent  years.  The  proposed  m  iftgs  be  reversed  and  that  the  special  ex-     "»^  ^"  ^°  ^      '^1  ^2^^' u 

amendment  would  repeal  that  change  effec-  ceptlon  to  Section  313  of  the  Internal  Rev-  ^  3^«  reason  our  elder  cltiaens  are  so  much 

Uve  for  1967  so  as  to  prevent  It  from  taking  .nue  Code  which  allowed  taxpayers  age  65  *!*"*'  °5  ^^L^J"  J^^^^°^„^  Itl  iff* 

•"•«*•  Of  ov«  ^  unlimited  medical  expense  deduc-  ^*   "*•   "'^„'^,,^'''^1/?,"^^^     "°- 

The  only  JusUflcatlon  for  the  previous  ab-  tlon  be  restored.  Adoption  of  this  proposal  ^^^  '^^^^^  ^  ^ZZ.  ^JJZ] 

M>nce  of  these  floors  for  those  over  66  was  ^ould  be  extremely  ^tly  to  the   Federal  ^^^^^L^i^^J^^t  f^r  dr,f^  «^f,^« 

to  give  additional  aid  to  the  elderly  with  government;  yet.  It  would  provide  very  little  !S^^»,S^„^„Pf'^^*  '"f  a^fmt^^« 

their    medical    expenses.    However,    aid    ex-  ^neflt  to  thie  Individuals  most  In  need  of  r^"^>,,^y^,^*Pif^^**  *^,'J?%^nh^ 

tended  In  this  fashion  Is  extremely  Inefficient  financial  assistance.  For  example,  as  the  at-  *PP"^^i' ,?^f7^  ^J^^'  t^^«l^^*^ 

and    costly.  When    Medicare    was    adopted  tached  table  Indicates,  for  the  taxable  year  ^P''i^*?„VT«!S^d^d;^^ 

much  of  the  problem  of  medical  expenses  igg?  the  proposal  would  result  In  a  revenue  possible  benefit  they  coiUd  derive  under  any 

Of  the  aged  was  solved  In  a  uniform  and  i^  ofapproXately  $210  million.  Of  this  c^cumstances  from  the  fact  that  the  deduc- 

equltable    way    and    therefore    the    Inequl-  '^o^t.  nearly  70  i^rcent  would  go  to  the  ^^,^^,^,^i^,t?oZ  x^fl^T^cen^-^we? 

table  partial  relief  under  the  tax  system  was  umlted  class  of  persons  age  65  or  over  with  "^^'^X  2ie  Sit  ^e'lSl'exSp 

unjustified.  adjusted  gross  Incomes  of  $20,000  or  more.  .,^°^  ^-  ,,^L  nl.^f/JTflf^^  ^« 

The  inequity  of  this  provision  Is  demon-  ^e^d.  45  percent  or  $93  million  would  bene-  "°'",*°  *?"  ^^°"^  percentage  floors  pro- 
strated by  Uie 'revenue  loss  Involved  In  ellm-  S?  tho^  ^th  over  $50,000  adjusted  gross  ^ZVI^^f^t^Jfr^^ZZ^iZT^l 
inatlng  the  floors  and  the  distribution  of  mcome  be  restored  point  out  that  the  Medicare  pro- 
that  revenue  loss.  EllmlnaUon  of  these  floors  ""*"'*•  ,ackobound  of  the  pkoposai,  ^/'^Pf  ^°  °°*  cover  all  the  med  cal  expenses 
_Hii  ,— „it  In  on  onniiQi  r>»AniiA  inu  nf  an-  oiii-i».u«i^>j  "  j  older  poople.  Howevcr,  this  argument 
!^,.ma^iv  a^o^mon  r^  e^ate  ta  P^«'  ^  *^*  ^^^  Security  Amendments  blisses  the^lnt.  Neither  the  unlimited  de- 
?^^^L^!  t,^  Sof^  J^^^  °^  19«S  (Medicare)  persons  66  or  over  were  Auction  provision  nor  the  Medicare  program 
^tLTI^d  aonarentfv  fuS^  t£^nS  "'=*P'*'*  '«""  ^^^  ^''^"''^  "^'  ""**  °"^'^  ^»de  an?  pretense  of  paying  100  percent  of 
^^«  Tibrt??  of  cL™-  Co^«e^^  expenses  are  deductible  during  a  given  year  the  medical  expenses  of  persons  65  or  over, 
^o^  o^Mt^l«^  statlHi  theTo^^  ^'^y  ^  **»*  ***''°*  "^*  "'^y  "^"^^  ^  P*'"**"!  The  unlimited  deduction  was  repealed  be- 
S^.^i^  iTllS  *S  25  D  3^  tSt  °^  »  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  and  c^use  It  was  replaced  by  a  more  equitable 
ST^S^"*  Sf^Lf  sSlce  i^stS  «^8  "P*'^^  "*  *'^*'^  ^5*'  '^*«^°'^*  *^  and  meaningful  program  for  defraying  a  por- 
Z^I^v^m  LimS!S^r«Inue  1^  of  »192  «>mp«tlng  medical  expenses  for  purposes  of  t^on  of  the  medical  expenses  of  older  persons. 
^^r>Tf^^f^^l^7^0t^^  *J»«  3  ?*'<=*'»*  1^*  *«^y  *°  "'^  ****''*  "»**  TO  the  extent  that  proponents  of  the  present 
S^r^fi^at,^  d^^t  of\U  i^l^n^  t^«y  "«*«*  ^  P*"'"^*  "'  *  taxpayer's  ad-  Pleasure  feel  that  the  Medicare  progr^  does 
f'^'f  ^^^  L^l'^^f^+J  ™^no<?,^i^  Justed  er^  income.  The  Medicare  Amend-  ^ot  go  far  enough,  the  answer  is  to  expand 
•Solw^doT^^^SSi^wrcentTM  '^^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^he  unlimited  deduction  that%ogram.  not  perpetuate  the  costly  and 
mm?^  ^  rt^^S^^on^n  tS^v^r;  ^S  accorded  persons  65  or  over  effective  for  tax-  mefflclent  form  of  federal  aid  that  the  un- 
SKii«^lnfo^of*uDto1«X^^S  *"!«  y*"  beginning  after  December  31,  mmted  deduction  represented. 
?f  i^.f^v^o^^iHon'^™;^;T^  ta  19««-  Tbus,  for  tax  year  1967  persons  65  or  n  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Increase 
Hi^iJ^SH^mnnl  ^0  ^  ^ir^th^n  °'«  "e  «"»>J«=t  *°  *^*  o^*'  3  and  1  percent  ^  avenue  resulting  from  the  eUmlnatlon  of 
SSs  of^verTo  WO  fiS^L^erieT^  biS:  «°o"  '''='=°'^'^  »"  °*^«  taxpayers.  The  pro-  the  special  exceptions  to  the  percentage  floor 

trlbuteS  among  600.000  ta^ayers  with  ad-  ^«'""^"  Amendments.  general  fund  of  the  voluntary  Insurance  pro- 

Justed  gross  Incomes  up  to  $6,000  for  an  aver-  thx  pboposal  shoxju)  not  as  adopted  visions  of  the  Medicare  Act.  In  addition,  the 

age  beneflt  of  $13  per  taxpayer.  Uttle  can  be  The  considerations  which   prompted  the  ?f5?'^,*^^°'^\^^„^^'^**!^rt*  P'^^^ 

said  m  defense  of  a  provision  aimed  at  aiding  elimination   of   the   special   exceptions    for  t^°P,  ^f'^l^^ifl^.^Pf/^^J^^f*^^^^ 

the    financial    problems    of    elderly    people  persons  over  65  were  soimd.  Those  exceptions  half  of  their  mecUcal  Insurance  premiums  up 

caused  by  medical  expenses  Which  ^v^over  ^ere    an    extremely    costiy    and    inefficient  1°  %^:f:i'^'^°i^'^\':^°!'''t^f^Zl!^, 

one  hundred  times  more  beneflt  to  ttie  elderly  method   of  providing   Federal  aid  to  older  3  percent  floor.  Thus  removing  the  floor  for 

taxpayer  with   the  least  need  than  to  the  citizens.    They    w^  Introduced    Into    the  P'^^fi"' TJn!n«^rtJ^^^,rhP.„m.n^ 

lower  Income  elderly  wltii  the  most  need.  tax  law  at  a  time  when  tiie  federal  govern-  i°  *^!„^^.„^,t,^^  it^«f  h«n  n,^^  ta 

sincerely  yours.  ment  had  no  general  healtii  Insurance  pro-  *^!°  „™°"  ,°°f  j.^  5*^1^?^^  A^pnSJ^^n^ 

HENB.  H.  FOWX.EK.  gram  deslgnedlo  alleviate  «»e  burdens  which  ^^^^^-^'^Vo  ?o J^^eSni"tS"have 

TBE.;;^.  DEP..TKE.T,  S^i^nhr^l^Xs'^  gr/at^^fS  arisen  since  1965  which  would  make  It  ad- 

Washingt<m.D.C..  October  3. 1967.  th^  65    and    over   by    licreLlng    medical  I^Pi"  !°  "J*J!f  *^,,"f  "^^.^^^^ 

Hon.  RTTSSEU.  B.  LONG.  needs.  Congress  sought  to  mitigate  the  diffl-  «f «  *t ^^FhIh^' "^f!^  V^^   t^P   r^n 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance.  culty  Indlrectiy-through   the   tax   law-by  ?f°'   *«   f^"^^  ^?^      «^      ,  '  JL    «^^" 

US.  senate.  Washington.  DC.  granting  large/ medical  expense  deductloii  t'^^'^^^^^ to^SfWJ^nn,^*?!*,^  Lr^^; 

DEAB  MB.  chairman:  several  bills  have  re-  to   the  members  of  this  ^roup  ttian   were  ^"l^lTtf^^.^^^^f^^,^^t^'vw 

cently  been  Introduced  to  allow  persons  age  avaUable  to  taxpayers  In  general.  However,  P"""*^^^.^*^  ,  ^A^lf^hlLy^^ff^H,,  nV  thP 

65  or  over  an  unlimited  deductiorfor  medl-  since  tiie   tax  benefit  which  was  conferred  ?•"  "^t^^^!??  *  ^"TSrtrtt^^^^^^^ 

cal  expenses.  These  bills  would  reverse  the  decreased  as  the  level  of  adjusted  gross  In-  1*^1^1"*^  fn/tT^^?^nf^^nt?^n^J^« 

legislative  change  made  by  ttie  Social  Securl-  come  diminished  and  the  tax  rate  declined,  Pay^nents  for  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs, 

ty  Amendments  of  1965    (Medicare)    which  the   provision    Inevitably    afforded    greatest  Estimated  revenue  loss  from  removing  the  1- 

removed   the  special   exceptions   permitting  assistance  to  those  who  needed  it  least  and,  percent    drug    floor    and    the    3-percent 

persons  age  65  or  over  to  deduct  their  medl-  conversely,    least   assistance   to   those   who  floor  on  medical  expenses  in  computing 

cal  expenses  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  needed  It  most.  the  medical  deduction  of  taxpayers  over 

and  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  11m-  The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  65,  1967 

Itatlons  which  are  applicable  to  taxpayers  attacked  the  fimdamental  problem  in  this  [Loss  In  millions  of  dollars] 

generally.    It    Is   also   possible   that   similar  area  directly;  It  established  programs  care-  Adjusted  gross  Income                         Revenue 

amendments  may  be  proposed  In  connection  fully  fashioned  to  enable  all  Income  groups  class  ($000) :                                               loss 

with  the  Social  Security  legislation  c\irrent-  of  the  aged  to  meet  a  substantial  part  of             (j_g     \ 2 

ly  being  considered  by  your  Committee.  For  their  medical  costs.  Since  our  elder  citizens  2_^  IIIIIZIIIIIIIII'IIIIIIIIIIIII"      6 

these  reasons  we  consider  it  appropriate  to  were  accorded  far  more  meaningful  help  in             ^•j        IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"_" 11 

Inform   you   of  the  Treasury   Department's  meeting  their  medical  expenses  under  Medl-  7-10IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII     16 

views  on  this  matter.  care  than  under  the  special  tax  provisions,  io-2o"~IIIIIIIlI"IIIIIIIIIII~-~    80 

The  attached  memorandum  sets  forth  the  it  was  determined  that  there  was  no  longer  a  20-50  ~""I""""""-""I-""    62 

background  of  this  problem  and  explains  the  need  for  the  special  tax  provisions  and  they  g^  an(j"over      """I"-"II"_"-     98 

reasons  for  the  Treasury  Department's  oppo-  were  eliminated.  The  attached  example  lllus-                                                                            . 

sltion  to  the  proposal.  trates  the  extent  to  which  an  elderly  couple                  Total                          210 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the  Is   better   off   under    the   present   medicare 

Treasury  Department  that  there  is  no  ob-  and  Income  tax  laws  than  would  be  the  case 

Jectlon  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin-  If  the  arrangements  prior  to  medicare  were  *  The  average  beneflt  payment  per  hospital 

istratlon's  program  to  the  subiQlsslon  of  ovir  still  in  effect.  The  example  shows  that  an  admission  in  flscal  year  1967  was  $480  after 

views.  elderly  married  couple  with  adjusted  gross  taking  Into  account  a  $40  deductible. 

Sincerely  yours,  Income  of  $10,000  and  medical  expenses  of  » The  average  reasonable  charge  for  surgery 

Stanlxt  S.  Sxtbbxt.  $770  for  the  year  (medicine  and  drugs  $100,  under  part  B  of  the  medicare  program  was 
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CoMPABiBON  OF  Benefits  Unoeb  Unumiteo 
Medical  Expense  Deduction  With  Bene- 
fits Undeb  Medicabe  Pbogbak 
The  following  is  a  comparison  showing  how 
an  elderly  couple  (both  age  65  or  over)  would 
fare  in  1967  under  (1)  the  existing  medicare 
and  income  tax  laws  and  (2)  a  full  tax  de- 
duction allowance  for  medical  expenses  and 
ao   medicare   law.   It   is   assumed   that  the 
couple  has  adjusted  gross  income  of  $10,000 
and  that  a  tax  rate  of  19  percent  applies  to 
the  amounts  in  question.  It  is  assumed  fur- 
ther that  the  couple  has  medical  expenses 
for  the  year  as  follows: 

Msdicine  and  dru(s J^^J 

Hospitalization ''j" 

Surgery "" 


ToUl 


Paid  by 

Paid  by  b«n»- 

msdicare         Iciary 


Undar  present  law: 

Health  care  expenses: 

Medicine  and  drugs.  $100 

Hospitalization 520 

Surgery 150 

SMI  premiums 'Z 

Total 842 

-less  asvings  as  tax 
deduction  on  H 
otSMI  premiums 


$480 
80 


$100 
40 
70 
72 


560 


Total   cost   to 
couple 


282 

7 

275 


Under  full  allowance  and  no  medicare: 
(a)  With  no  health  insurance  protection: 

Health  care  expenses  paid  by  couple.    »770 

Less  Mvings  as  tax  deduction  at  19  percent 1* 

Total  cost  to  couple *24 


1  Average  benelt  payment  per  hospital  admission  in  Iscal 
year  1967  ($480)  plus  J40  deductible.  

» Average  reasonable  charge  for  surgery  under  pt.  B  as  shown 
in  a  preliminary  report  based  on  bills  representing  part  of  a  5- 
percent  sample  of  claims. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  aniehdment  was 
voted  by  the  Senate  a  year  ago,  as  I  recaU.  I 
favored  It.  May  I  say  that  the  more  I  study 
It,  however,  the  less  enthusiasm  I  have  for  It 
and  the  less  merit  I  find  In  it.  I  say  this 
because  the  studies  indicate  that  the  people 
who  would  beneflt  from  the  amendment 
most  are  the  elderly  with  the  very  largest  in- 
comes. It  also  would  cost  the  Government  a 
great  deal  of  money  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  acknowledged — $110 
million  more  than  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  and  $210  mllUon  more  than 
present  law. 

As  I  have  said,  the  benefits  would  be  con- 
centrated among  those  who  are  in  the  upper 
Income  brackets,  who  do  not  really  need  It. 
Most  aged  people  do  not  pay  any  Income  tax 
at  all,  because  they  have  the  double  exemp- 
tions and  also  either  an  exclusion  for  their 
social  security  benefits  or  the  retirement  in- 
come credit.  Therefore,  they  either  do  not  pay 
an  Income  tax  at  all  or,  if  they  do,  many  of 
them  take  the  standard  deduction,  with  the 
result  that  the  pending  amendment  would 
not  help  them.  It  would  help  only  someone 
who  pays  taxes  and  then  only  if  he  Itemizes 
his  deductions. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  looks  at  how  the  $210 
million  of  revenue  loss  resulting  from  the 
restoration  of  pre-1967  law  would  be  dis- 
tributed the  60.000  people  who  are  In  Income 
brackets  over  $50,000  a  year  would  get  nearly 
one-half   of   the   total   benefits   under  this 


provision.  That  would  mean  an  average  tax 
beneflt  of  about  $1,600  apiece  for  those  peo- 
ple who  are  already  in  the  high-Income 
brackets  and  need  this  help  the  least.  Out 
of  the  slightly  over  half  of  the  benefits  which 
are  left,  nearly  a  half  of  these  benefits — 
or  about  a  quarter  of  the  total— would  go  to 
people  making  between  $20,000  a  year  and 
$50,000  a  year — people  who  have  large 
amounts  of  real  estate,  stocks,  and  other 
large  investments.  Those  are  the  people  who 
are  to  be  given  the  special  right  to  deduct  all 
of  their  medical  expenses,  even  though  they 
do  not  exceed  3  percent  of  their  adjusted 
gross  Incomes.  They  are  to  be  given  unlimited 
deductions  insofar  as  medical  expenses  are 
concerned.  Between  those  two  categories — 
that  is.  those  with  adjusted  gross  Incomes 
of  $20,000  and  over — we  have  accounted  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  benefits 
Involved. 

Persons  in  the  bracket  of  $10,000  to  $20,- 
000  who  are  retired  would  get  almost  one- 
half  of  the  benefits  remaining.  Those  in  the 
Income  brackets  of  $5,000  to  $10,000— and 
that  is  the  largest  group  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  people  Involved  since  there  are 
about  860.000  of  them — who  could  claim 
some  need  would  get  only  about  one-eighth 
of  the  total  beneflts  which  the  bill  provides. 
With  regard  to  600.000  people  In  income 
brackets  of  0-$5,000.  they  would  get  only  a 
pittance  of  the  beneflts  provided  by  this 
amendment,  or  about  $8  million  of  the  bene- 
fits in-,  olved. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  committee  felt. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  voted  on 
an  identical  proposal  before,  that  we  might 
try  to  bold  the  costs  of  this  proposal  down 
by  saying  the  elderly  could  deduct  their  en- 
tire medical  expenses,  including  the  first  3 
percent;  but  If  anyone  found  It  to  be  to  his 
advantage  to  do  so,  then  he  should  waive 
advantages  under  the  medicare  program. 
The  latter  was  felt  to  be  a  proper  restraint 
to  hold  the  cost  down  to  $100  million.  Those 
who  waive  their  rights  to  medicare  certainly 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  claim  that  they 
have  not  been  helped — and  helped  very  sub- 
stantially— by  the  adoption  of  the  medicare 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  Insist  on  a  roll- 
call  vote.  But  I  find  less  and  less  appeal  In 
this  proposal  when  I  see  who  gets  the  bene- 
fits. It  seems  to  me  that  It  provides  very 
liberally  for  those  whose  need  Is  little  and 
practically  nothing  for  those  who  need  It 
the  most.  I  have  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
amendment  and  I  shall  not  vote  for  It. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  not  many  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  debate.  If 
I  insisted  on  the  yeas  and  nays  thev  would 
all  come  In  and  vote,  perhaps  as  they  did  a 
year  ago.  Therefore.  I  shall  let  the  matter  go 
on  a  voice  vote. 


$150.  This  was  derived  from  a  preliminary  re- 
port based  on  bills  representing  part  of  a 
5  percent  sample  of  claims. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  letter  from  the  Treasury.  I 
know  It  is  very  simple  to  make  averages, 
to  write  formulas,  to  take  a  slide  rule 
and  show  what  the  effect  is  going  to  be. 
But  my  approach  to  this  amendment  is 
based  on  the  mail  I  have  received;  It  is 
based  on  actual  cases;  and  it  does  not 
come  down  to  a  matter  of  how  much 
each  family  gets.  Catastrophe  spares  no 
income  levels. 

For  that  matter,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  measure  would  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  many  families.  It  would  cost 
about  $1  apiece  for  everyone  in  the 
United  States;  $200  million  is  not  a  great 
amount  of  money  when  we  talk  about 
such  large  amounts  of  money  compared 
to  the  hardship  It  can  alleviate. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  first,  it 


should  be  pointed  out  that  the  figure  of 
$210  million  is  an  educated  guess.  A 
determination  for  this  year  has  not  been 
reached.  The  figure  to  which  I  referred 
was  based  on  the  figures  for  calendar 
year  1966.  I  understand  they  arrived  at 
those  figures  in  even  numbered  years  and 
as  of  yesterday,  the  Treasury  indicated 
that  medical  expense  deductiorif  for 
calender  year  1968  have  not  yet  been 
analyzed. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  if 
one  visits  with  members  of  these  organi- 
zations of  retired  people,  not  the  officers 
but  the  rank  and  fUe  members,  it  will  be 
found  they  are  desperately  in  need  of 
this  help. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  saw  a  car- 
toon in  the  Senate  gym  this  afternoon 
which  showed  a  picture  of  Santa  Claus 
passing  out  tax  beneflts  to  everyone  and 
saying,  "Please  do  not  forget  old  Santa 
who  is  responsible  for  all  this— a  tax  cut 
the  Nation  can  ill  afford." 

If  the  Senator  is  agreeable  I  will  take 
the  amendment  to  conference.  The  con- 
ference turned  it  down  before.  The  cost 
now  is  estimated  even  higher  than  the 
amendment  we  debated  before.  It  is  now 
estimated  at  $225  million. 

There  is  no  other  amendment  that 
would  do  so  much  for  so  few  nor  so  Uttle 

for  so  many.  ..    _ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  support  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  express  the  hope  ttoe 
amendment  wiU  not  be  agreed  to.  I  res- 
ize a  good  argument  can  be  made  for  the 
amendment,  but  under  existing  law  the 
persons  referred  to  as  needing  this  relief 
so  much  will  use  the  standard  deduction 
anyway.  The  amendment  will  not  in  any 
way  affect  those  who  are  retired  and 
over  65  in  the  lower  income  brackets. 
Even  under  existing  law,  doctor  expenses 
and  other  medical  expenses  of  those  over 
65.  which  exceed  3  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income,  are  deductible  anyway. 
Thus  it  will  only  help  those  persons  in 
the  higher  tax  brackets  and  I  think  there 
are  other  areas  where  we  could  use  this 
money  to  greater  advantage. 

Mr  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  am  ready  to  vote,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  ready  to  vote,  and 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  All  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Murphy).  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the 

roU.  ,    ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my 

vote.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
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(Mr.  HoLLroos) ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thitrmond)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  172  Leg.) 

YEAS— 46  / 

Aiken  Goodell  Pastore 

AHen     —  Gumey  Pearson 

BAllmoa-  Hartke  Prouty 

Boggs  Hatfield  Rlbicoff 

Brooke  Hrxiska  Schweiker 

Burdlck  Jackson  Smith,  Maine 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Javlts  Smith,  111. 

Cannon  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Case  Mathlas  Stevens 

Church  McGee  Tower 

Cooper  Mclntyre  Tydlngs 

Cotton  MetcaU  WUUams.  N.J. 

Dodd  Montoya  Yarborough 

Fannin  Moss  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Pong  Murphy 

Fulbrlght  Packwood 

NAYS— 41 
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Allott 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cook 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Gore 

Gravel 


Grlffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Holland 

Hughes 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Miller 


Mondale 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Williams,  Del. 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Inouye,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 12 


Anderson 
Baker 
Bayh 
Dominick 


Goldwater 
Hart 
HolUngs 
Mundt 


Scott 

Symington 
Thurmond* 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Murphy's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEPRECIATION   PROVISIONS   OF  TAX   REFORM   BILL, 
H.R.    13270 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
followed  the  progress  of  the  pending  Tax 
Reform  Act  with  great  interest  and  with 
a  complete  appreciation  of  the  hard 
work  which  the  members  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  have  put  into  this 
legislation  during  the  past  weeks  and 
months.  I  congratulate  them  for  their 
diligence  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of 


the  great  pressures  of  time  and  daily 
schedules  which  I  know  they  labored 
under  in  developing  and  refining  this 
most  difficult  piece  of  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  American  people  and  an  expression 
of  gratitude  from  all  Members  of  this 
body  for  a  tough  job  well  done. 

I  am  concerned,  as  you  might  expect, 
with  the  impact  which  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  have  upon  our  housing  sup- 
ply and,  in  particular,  upon  our  future 
housing  production  in  the  United  States. 
Production  of  more  housing  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  before  us  this 
year  and  during  the  coming  decade. 

The  facts  are  that  our  current  and 
prospective  levels  of  housing  production 
are  now  falling  far  below  our  national 
needs  and  expectations.  For  example,  in 
1969  the  total  demand  for  new  dwelling 
units — of  all  kinds,  including  mobile 
homes,  for  this  decade  already  exceeds 
supply  by  nearly  1.5  million  units.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  that  this  deficit  will  in- 
crease by  a  quarter  of  a  million  units  by 
the  end  of  1970.  Table  I  illustrates  this 
deficit. 

I  believe  this  situation  holds  the  mak- 
ings of  disaster  and  tragedy  for  our  ex- 
panding population.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
anxious  that  nothing  in  this  tax-reform 
bill  counteract  our  efforts  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

Unfortunately,  I  believe  that  in  its 
present  form,  with  respect  to  deprecia- 
tion on  residential  housing,  the  commit- 
tee bill  will  do  just  this.  It  will  do  so  by 
creating  substantial  deterrents  to  invest- 
ments into  and,  therefore,  to  the  build- 
ing of  apartment  houses — depreciable 
residential  rental  housing.  Furthermore, 
I  believe  just  two  amendments  to  the 
committee  bill  are  sufficient  to  avoid  this 
result. 

The  first  of  the  amendments  which  I 
believe  should  be  offered  with  respect  to 
residential  rental  housing  is  to  provide  a 
limited  degree  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion for  existing  projects.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  the  reasons  which  underlie 
the  provisions  in  the  committee  bill  have 
to  do  with  abuses  to  which  the  existing 
law  as  been  subject,  through  a  continu- 
ous trading  in  used  properties.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  this  and  my  interests  are  di- 
rected completely  to  the  flow  of  invest- 
ment funds  for  the  construction  and 
purchase  of  newly  produced  apartment 
houses. 

The  committee  bill,  like  the  bill  passed 
in  the  other  body,  eliminates  completely 
the  availability  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion upon  a  rental  project  which  is  pur- 
chased by  a  second  or  subsequent  buyer. 
I  think  this  goes  too  far.  With  respect  to 
"Residential  Rental  Housing,"  under 
subchapter  C,  section  521(a)  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  pages  384  to  386,  I  therefore 
feel  a  degree  of  modification  is  necessary. 
The  key  issue  involves  the  net  yield  or 
rate  of  return  to  an  investor  who  decides 
to  place  money  into  the  purchase  of  an 
apartment  project.  Today  the  experience 
of  the  building  and  real  estate  industry 
generally  shows  that  the  rate  of  return 


on  such  an  investment  is  very  poor  indeed 
without  the  availability  of  some  form  of 
accelerated  depreciation.  Compared  with 
the  risks  involved  and  the  rates  of  return 
which  are  now  available  on  many  other 
forms  of  investment,  rental  housing — 
without  accelerated  depreciation — is  sim- 
ply not  a  very  desirable  Investment  in 
many  cases. 

I  therefore  will  offer  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy) at  the  appropriate  time  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill  to  provide 
that,  for  residential  rental  housing,  a  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  purchaser  would  have 
available  a  limited  choice  of  accelerated 
as  well  as  straight  Une  depreciation.  For 
a  project  with  a  useful  life  of  30  years 
or  more,  my  amendment  would  author- 
ize use  of  the  150  percent  declining  bal- 
ance method  of  depreciation.  For  a  proj- 
ect with  a  useful  life  between  20  and  30 
years  my  amendment  would  authorize 
use  of  a  125  percent  declining  balance 
depreciation.  And  for  a  project  having 
a  useful  Uf e  of  20  years  or  less,  I  believe 
that  the  straight  line  depreciation  per- 
mitted by  the  committee  bill  is  quite 
sufficient.  ^  , 

My  amendment  will  allow  new  rental 
projects  to  be  sold  in  an  investment  mar- 
ket broad  enough  and  sufficiently  reward- 
ing to  warrant  entrepreneur  builders 
and  sponsors  proceeding  with  cbnstruc- 
tion  of  new  apartments.  At  the  same 
time,  by  cutting  down  on  and  eliminat- 
ing the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation 
on  older  structures,  this  formula  pre- 
cludes the  continuous  use  of  accelerated 
depreciation  with  respect  to  existing 
rental  projects  as  they  get  older. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  availability  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  existing  proj- 
ects and  the  production  rate  of  new 
projects.  The  key  to  much  of  the  new 
production  is  basically  the  investment 
market  which  exists  for  rental  housing 
structures  once  they  are  built  and  be- 
come filled  with  tenants.  Builders  are 
not  investors;  they  sell  their  projects  to 
investors  and  necessarily,  they  must 
carefully  assess  the  market  for  rental 
projects  before  undertaking  their  con- 
struction. Elimination  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  existing  projects  curtails 
substantially  the  investment  yield  and 
thus  greatly  restricts  and  narrows  the 
secondary  market  for  newly  built  proj- 
ects. Unless  changed,  the  result  will  be 
far  fewer  rental  projects  initiated  and 
undertaken  by  builders. 

This  country  has  an  absolute  need  for 
a  continued  high  and  increasing  rate  of 
apartment  house  construction.  Today  in 
America  we  have  the  lowest  housing 
vacancy  rate  on  record  and,  as  we  all 
knew,  we  have  a  drastic  fall-off  in  hous- 
ing starts — at  a  time  when  national  hous- 
ing needs  are  increasing  rapidly.  The 
statistics  on  our  housing  situation  are  in 
fact  genuinely  threatening  to  the  future 
stability  and  progress  of  our  society  in 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  table  I 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  table  I  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Demand 


Supply 


Vmt 


Net  increase 
In  households 

(1) 


Net 
removals 

(2) 


Demand  lor 
2d  homes 

(3) 


Total  housing 
demand 

(4) 


3-year 

moving 
average 

(5) 


Housing 
starts 

(6) 


Net  mobile 
homes 

(7) 


Total  new 
units 

(8) 


3-year 

moving 
average 

(9) 


Surplus  or  deficit 


By  year 
(10) 


Cumu- 
lative 

(U) 


1959... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 


1,364 
665 

490 
510 

70 
75 

1.188 

530 

83 

537 

550 

91 

807 

570 

100 

1,255 
841 

590 
610 

108 
116 

753 

630 

125 

1,599 
1,206 

650 
670 

133 
141 

1.250 
1,300 

680 
690 

150 
160 

1,924  . 

1,250 

1,801 

1,178 

1,477 

1,953 

1,567 

1,508 

2,382 

2,017 

2,080 

2,150 


1.658 
1,409 
1,485 
1,536 
1,665 
1,676 
1,819 
1,969 
2,159 
2,082 


1,554 
1.296 
1,365 
1,492 
1,642 
1,562 
1,510 
1,196 
1  322 
1,548 
1,420 
1,330 


66 

44 
27 
52 
84 
124 
150 
151 
175 
252 
343 
380 


1,620  . 

1,340 

1,392 

1,544 

1,726 

1.686 

1,660 

1,347 

1.497 

1,800 

1,763 

1.710 


1,451 
1.425 
1,554 
1,652 
1.690 
1,564 
1,501 
1,548 
1,703 
1.758 


90 

-409 

366 

249 
-267 
93 
-161 
-885 
-217 
-317 
-440 


90 

-319 

47 

296 

29 

122 

-39 

-924 

-1.141 

-1.458 

-1.898 


source:  Col.  I  « taken  from  the  Current  |^ula.^on  Reports  P-25^,Bu-u  o.  the  Ce^nsus,  No^ 
J.^?ersVr"  crnrHo"i»VolirHe^  cols.  1,  2.  and  3.  Col.  5 


.  3-ye3r  moving  average  o,a,M  centered  on ^d,e,r^  ^ptVmWst,S"ba'sefon« 
C-20  Housing  Starts  ^/PO^t    '%9WU   n«mb  tconomits  uep  Manufacturers  Association 

C^oVrim  "or^lfl  'ZTcolS  s^'^Sfm'irng'/ve'Jage  0.  col.  8  centered  on  2d  year.  Col. 
10  col.  8  SiSus  Joi.  4.  Col.  11  accumulation  of  the  differences  shown  .n  col.  10. 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  table  II  and 
table  in,  showing  housing  starts  dur- 
ing this  year  and  in  the  years  since  1960. 
Please  note  that  production  of  private 
residential  rental  housing— multiples- 


has  now  reached  a  level  which  almost 
equals  the  production  of  single  family 

homes.  , ,     .,,      j 

There  being  no  objection,  tables  H  and 
in  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORt.  as  follows: 


TABLE  lll.-MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF 
TOTAL  HOUSING  PRODUCTION 

(Starts  figures  in  thousands  of  housing  units) 


Years 


Single 
family 


Multi- 
family 


Percentage 
of  start 


TABLE  ll.-NEW  HOUSING  STARTS  AND  PROJECTED  ACTIVITY 
(All  Figures  in  thousands  of  housing  units] 


Years 


Total,  public 

and  private 

starts 


Private 


Government  programs 


Total,  private  - 
starts  only 


1  family       Multifamily      FHA  starts ' 


VA  starts 


Projected 
activity- 
building 
permits' 


1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


1,296.0 
1,365.0 
1,492.4 
1,365.0 
1,561.6 
1,509.6 
1,196.2 
1,321.9 
1,547.7 


1,252.1 

1.313.0 

1.462 

1.610 

1.529. 

1,472. 

1, 165. 

1,291. 

1,507. 


994.7 
974.4 
991.3 
1,020.7 
971.5 
963.8 
778.5 
843.9 
899.5 


257.4 
338.6 

471.4 
589.6 
558.0 
509.0 
386.4 
447.7 
608.2 


261.0 
243.6 

259.5 
221.0 
204.6 
196.5 
158.4 
180.0 
227.1 


74.6 

998.0 

83.3 

1,064.2 

77.8 

1,186.6 

71.0 

1.334.7 

59.2 

1.285.8 

49.4 

1,239.8 

36.8 

971.9 

52.5 

1,141.0 

56.1 

1,341.4 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964. 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 --. 

1969  (for  1st  10 
months) 


1,398 

1,499 

1.204 

1,012 

1,091 

1.234 

995 

975 

992 

1,021 

972 

964 

779 

844 

889 

711 


134 
128 
121 
163 
223 
283 
257 
339 
471 
590 
558 
509 
387 
448 
610 

571 


8.7 
7.9 
9.1 
13.9 
17.0 
18.6 
20.6 
25.8 
32.2 
36.6 
36.5 
34.6 
33.2 
34.7 
40.7 

44.5 


Monthly  actual  starts 


Total, 

public  and 

private 

starts 


Total, 

private 

starts 

only 


Private 


Monthly  estimates— Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 
for  private  housing 


1  family    Multifamily 


Total,  all 
housing 


FHA,  1-to 
4-family 


VA.1- 
family 


Permits,  all 
housing 


1968 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November 

December 


1969 


January 

February.. - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October 


82.7 
87.2 
128.6 
165.2 
145.1 
142.9 
142.5 
141.0 
139.8 
143.3 
129.5 
99.8 


105.8 
94.8 
135.6 
159.9 
157.7 
150.8 
126.5 
127.6 
132.1 
121.1 


80.5 

45.3 

84.6 

55.4 

126.6 

79.3 

162.0 

98.0 

140.9 

86.8 

137.9 

81.4 

139.8 

86.4 

136.6 

82.5 

134.3 

80.2 

140.8 

85.6 

127.1 

64.8 

96.4 

53.8 

101.5 

51.3 

90.1 

47.9 

131.9 

71.9 

159.0 

85.0 

155.5 

91.3 

147.3 

82.7 

125.2 

73.5 

124.9 

69.5 

128.6 

71.2 

118.7 

66.8 

35.3 
29.2 
47.2 
64.0 
54.1 
56.4 
53.5 
54.1 
54.1 
56.3 
62.2 
42.5 


50.2 
42.1 
59.9 
74.0 
64.3 
64.6 
51.7 
55.4 
57.4 
51.9 


1.456 
1.537 
1.511 
1,591 
1,364 
1,365 
1,53L 
1,518 
1,592 
1.570 
1.733 
1,507 


1.878 
1,686 
1,584 
1,563 
1,509 
1.469 
1,371 
1,384 
1.533 
1,342 


157 

52 

1,148 

164 

63 

1.394 

149 

63 

1.416 

147 

59 

1.340 

133 

57 

1,280 

137 

54 

1,281 

134 

49 

1,289 

144 

51 

1.290 

145 

54 

1.393 

153 

55 

1,378 

158 

53 

1,425 

158 

65 

1,463 

137 

59 

1.403 

138 

52 

1.477 

157 

53 

1.421 

166 

48 

1.502 

134 

47 

1.323 

147 

48 

1,340 

137 

46 

1,228 

143 

47 

1,245 

152 

54 

1,201 

163 

52 

1,119 

rrik»s?.jKtfVAa;ssr&^^^^^^^ 


iFHAi 
1%7  for  perm'its'a'nd  from  April  1968  for  starts. 
Sources:  Department  of  Commerce.  FHA.  VA,  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 


Nn».Fnrthev»ars  1954-58  these  are  estimates  of  the  single- 
mu^tiD%m  X  developed  by  thi  Economics  Department  National 
?ssS™  of  Home  Builders,  based  on  Bureau  o  he  Census 
totals  For  the  years  1959-69.  these  are  Bureau  of  the  Census 
fi.ues  The  starts  figures  are  for  private  housing  construction 
only  Single-fam  ly  starts  are  defined  as  1-unit  pe'  syuct"re; 
multiple  starts  cover  2  or  more  units  per  structure  where  there 
are  no  connecting  areas  between  units. 

Mr     SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  not  the  sUghtest  doubt  that  the 
present  tax  law  and  treatment  of  de- 
preciation on  residential  rental  housing 
is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the 
fiow  of  investment  funds  into  multif amuy 
housing.    Since    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code  was  first  changed  In  1954  to  ati- 
thorize  accelerated  depreciation  for  resi- 
dential rental  housing  there  has  been  a 
progressive  escalation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  apartment  housing.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  believe  we  can  as  a  country  afford 
to  withdraw  this  incentive  toward  more 
rental  housing  construction. 

I  believe  the  Committee  on  Finance 
shares  my  concern  in  this  regard.  I  note 
that  the  committee  approved  and  con- 
curred in  the  action  of  the  other  body  in 
keeping  intact  the  provisions  of  current 
law  as  to  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation— 200  percent,  double-de- 
clining balance  or  sum-of-the-years 
digits  methods— on  new  construction  for 
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JnitiRl    owners    buUders    or   investors,  of  investment.  Real  estate  construction,  teeonUrbanHouslng.DecCTiber  11, 1968. 

^fo?^ntel  pkS'  bSlt  for  low-  for  example,  has  lagged  behind  the  5.2  headed  by  Mr   Edgar  P.  Kaiser.  Li  the 

2a?'  mileraS^lncSiV   families    under  percent  growth  rate  of  the  gross  national  Kaiser  committee  report,  at  page  40.  our 

!^oM22™d)  ^)Sid  236  of  the  Na-  product  for  the  past  8  years.  And  in  that  total  construction  needs  for  housing  are 

Snal  HoSlig  \ct  the  present  recapture  period,  housing  has  had  a  growth  of  only  set  at  26.7  million  unite.  I  ask  unan  mous 

tlonai  "O'"*^^?^' J;"/^^'^^'' jr.^  0^  nercent  consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 

"^^  iS<jSn  rJ^S^  t£^t  S?^m.  SS^gly  I  think  the  revenue  esU-  the  Ri^ord  the  pertinent  table  from  that 

mittPP  has  adoDted  a  general  approach  mates  set  forth  in  the  committee  re-  report,  table  IV. 

to  ihl  rl^aotiie  of  depreciation  which  porl^page  21^-are  woefully  in  error  in  There  being  no  objection,  tafcle  IV  was 

woiFd  iS^  f iSl  caStS Tains  treat-  anticipating  dollar  returns  to  the  Treas-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

ment  of  excess  depreciation  after  a  hold-  ury  based  upon  a  continuation  of  the  follows: 

ina  oeriod  of  18  years  4  months.  This  is  presently  projected  rates  of  construcuon  Tabli:  IV.— i;.S.  housing  construction 
to  be  contrasted  witli  the  present  law.  despite  the  obstacles  to  investors  posed  needs-i968-78 
which  requires  a  holding  period  of  10  by  this  bill.  Even  so,  however,  I  pomt  out  [Figures  in  mllUoiw  of  unite] 
years  The  House-passed  bill  would  per-  that  my  amendments — greatly  needed  by  (prom  The  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mit lio  capital  gains  on  excess  deprecla-  housing — would  affect  adversely  only  a  niittee  on  urban  Housing,  December  11, 1969. 
tlon  no  matter  how  long  the  holding  portion  of  the  amounts  calculated  to  be  p.  40.) 
r*ri~l      ^^^^^  """*   '""*                       *  gained  in  revenue  by  the  biU's  provisions  construction  of  new  standard  unite: 

TrT^ond  crtfLsclence  I  must  neverthe-  on  a  revised  treatment  of  used  property        Units  for  new  households --  13.4 

lei'n^Sld'v^SritT'Sdre  com-  and  on  recapture.  The  bulk  of  the  anticd.  ««Pj^ement    o^  .^../^rr!..!!    3. 0 

mlttee   that,    without    further    change,  pated  revenues  are  to  be  gained  from        ^^^^^^  ^^  vacanciee..— -    1.6 

these  provisions  are  seriously  inadequate  these  and  othpr  changes  which  apect  all                                                                 

to  forestall  a  wholesale  turning  away  real  property,  i.e.,  commercial,  mdustrtal,             subtotal 18. 0 

of  private  investment  funds  from  rental  offices,  warehouses,  plants,  shopping  cen-  == 

housing.    To    distinguish    a    speculator  ters,  and  others.                       ,     ,^     .  ,,  Beplwement  or  rehabUltation  of  sub- 

fmmatrue  investor  I  cannot  agree  that  I  should  Uke  to  emphasize,  incidentally,  standard  units:             ^^^_ 

S?  m^taSTholdS??2rio?S  over  that  the  committee  r^rt  stresses  there  ^-5^77"'°'  ^^^^^"^  ^"^    3  0 

Iff  year?,  starting  with  an  Initdal  period  will  be  little  or  no   effect  on  revenue  i4^i^^ent'oi'n;7rVmoVali::::::::    2.0 

of  10  years  in  which,  upon  a  sale,  all  ex-  In  1970  by  the  depreciation  and  recap-  ^^^^^  substandard  units  in  the  m- 

cess  depreciation   over   stralght-Une   Is  ture  provisions  in  the  bill,  and  the  rev-            ventory  in  1966... 4.7 

recaptured  as  ordinary  income.  enue  anticipated— mistakenly  I  tliink--  — — 

Such  a  holding  period  must  be  con-  wiU  be  of  substantial  size  in  1979.  Yet              Subtotal - _8^ 

trast/>d  with  the  committee's  rejection  of  these  provisions,  unless  changed  In  ac-  -— — 

tS^lSu2-S^d  P^s^for  a  new  12-  cord  with  my  amendmente.  wiU  unques-               Total  construction  needs 26. 7 

month  holding  period  In  order  to  provide  tionably  have  a  severe  and  depressing  ef-  source:  GE  tempo.  United  states  Hous- 

"a  better  line  of  demarcation  between  feet  on  the  housing  investment  markete  mg  Needs:  1968-1978 

gains   for   investment   and   speculative  in  1970— as  their  threat  of  passage  al-                                   

gains"  as  to  other  types  of  capital  assets,  ready  has  had  in  1969. 1  am  of  the  strong  rblatkd  Excekpt  Pbom  Committee  Repobt 

The  Senate  Committee  ''was  concerned —  opinion,  as  I  have  already  stated  that  we  to  meet  this  projected  total  need  for  the 

as  ftlqn  was  the  Treasurv  Department —  as  a  nation  cannot  afford  these  further  coming  decade  there  must  be  a  vast  increase 

a^  n^UiPlniDact  this  might  have  on  the  downward  pressures  upon   real  estate,  of  the  NaUon's  housing  production^-nie  aver- 

^°ng^lsfof1?v2Srrio  tike  r£ks  and,  especially   housing,   whatever   revenues  t;Si»°UuireTfore^rof^L'!o^''i^*S 

thus!Sn  capital  investments  and  on  rev-  the  Treasury  statist  clans  think  they  can  ^^^  ^m^f  tS  Tj^tfye  <^mp^r^tS 

enues."  See  Senate  report,  page  200.  or  cannot  wring  out  of  the  construction  ^^^  current  annual  rate  of  1.5  miiuon  new 

I  can  assure  this  body  that  with  an  industry.  housing  vmlts  per  year.  Recently  the  Nation 

18-year  holding  p)eriod  there  is  every  It  is  clear  to  me  from  the  committee  has  produced  only  about  50,000  subsidized 

reason  to  anticipate  the  same  kind  of  report— page  212— that  the  value  of  the  units  a  year— m  10  years  at  that  rate,  only 

Imnftct  uDon  investments  in  residential  existing  tax  laws  on  depreciation  as  an  half  a  million.  Production  of  both  subsidized 

rived  for  the  Treasury  from  rental  hous-  are  fully  understood  by  the  committee  f*^.      ^    ^^^ 

Ing  construction  and  upon  the  wiUing-  and   the  Treasury.   Expressly  for  this  8    y                            „     ,^     ,    ,^ 

ness  of  investors  to  take  risks  on  apart-  reason,   the  existing  recapture   rule   is  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 

ment  housing   A  shorter  holding  period  being  maintained  for  low-  and  moderate-  vast  bulk  of  residential  rental  housing, 

is  warranted   I  will  at  the  appropriate  income  housing.  But  the  total  production  as  I  have  already  indicated,  must  depend 

time  offer  an  amendment  for  this  pur-  of  such  housing,  under  the  section  221  up>on  a  high  and  sustained  flow  of  pri- 

pose— to  reduce  the  proposed  18  years  (d)(3)  and  236  programs,  is  only  a  small  vate  equity  investment  funds.  This  hous- 

an4  4  months  to  13  years  and  4  months  fraction  of  the  total  rental  housing  this  ing  is  for  the  great  middle-income  classes 

by  cutting  5  years  from  the  initial  10  country  needs  to  build,  this  year,  next  who  are  neither  rich  enough  to  afford 

years  of  the  total  holding  period  pro-  year,  and  every  year  during  the  next  luxury   apartment   dwellings   nor   poor 

poeed  under  subchapter  C,  section  521  decade.  enough  to  qualify  for  federally  financed 

(b)  of  the  bill pages  391-394.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  point  and  subsidized  rental  projecte.  These  are 

By  adopting  my  two  amendments  with  to  note  that  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  the  families  who  will  be  hurt,  and  hurt 

respect  to  residential  rental  housing,  I  Development  Act  of  1969  the  Congress  badly,  if  this  tax  reform  bill  substan- 

think  the  Senate  will  go  a   long  way  set  speciflcaUy  as  a  National  Housing  tially  eliminates,  as  it  now  does,  the  op- 

toward  removing  the  very  real  impedi-  Goal  "the  construction  or  rehabilitation  portunity  for  builders  to  market  new 

ments  to  Investors  which  otherwise  would  of  26  million  housing  unite,  6  million  of  rental  projects  at  a  sufficiently  attractive 

be  created  by  this  bill  I  believe  also  that  these  for  low  and   moderate  income."  yield  and  the  opportunity  for  investors 

these  amendments  will  place  the  chair-  (42  U.S.C.  1441,  63  Stat.  413)   We  are  to  reach  a  capital  gains  position  after  a 

man  and  members  of  the  committee  In  falling  far  short  of  this  goal.  We  need  more    than    reasonably    long    holding 

the   broadest   and   best   possible  nego-  every  resource  at  our  command  in  order  period. 

tiating  position  as  this  bUl  goes  to  what  to  achieve  it,  or  even  to  come  close  to  The  purpose  of  both  of  my  amend- 
I  feel  sure  will  be  a  difficult  and  complex  the  levels  of  housing  production  we  mente  is  to  remedy,  at  least  to  some  de- 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  need— an  annual  average  of  2.6  million  gree,  the  thrust  of  the  pending  biU  in 
other  body  housing  unite.  The  tax  laws  should  help,  taking  out  of  existing  law  the  incentives 

The  growth  rate  of  real  estate  as  con-  not  hinder  this  process.  which  have  largely  been  responsible  for 

trasted  with  other  segmente  of  the  econ-  Our  congressional  estimates  of  housing  the  greatly  needed  rental  homing  pro- 

omy  is  evidence  enough,  I  believe,  to  show  and  our  goals  f  aU  short,  as  a  matter  of  ductlon  we  have  witnessed  to  recent 

that  the  rate  of  return  on  housing  Is  fact,  of  the  total  housing  needs  projected  years.  This  production  is  needed  in  even 

simply  not  as  attractive  as  other  forms  in  the  report  of  the  President's  Commit-  greater  quantity  during  commg  years. 


December  In  1969 


At  a  time  when  housing  starts  have 
faUen  rapidly  and  drastically,  wh^  we 
are  building  not  housing  but  a  housing 
shortage  in  tiie  United  States,  I  do  not 
^  can  afford  to  remove  Uie  tax 
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The  Treasury  tables  are  incoirect  be- 
cause they  proceed  on  a  completely  fal- 


TABUVn 

(Prom  Annual  Report  on  Housing  OoaU, 
1969,  page  8) 


lacious  and  arbitrary  assumption  The 
assumption  Is  that  every  taxpayer  in  thie 
whole  country  uses  a  10  percent  standard 
deduction.  The  assumption  is  incorrect. 


UNASSISTBD  PMVATE  HOOTIMO  ANKTIAl. 

Stiv^  T  investinent    in    housing        ^^  ,^  report  represented  a  s«ie.  of  Almost  one-half  of  the  texpayere  in  thta 

Si  tSs  bill^rould  do.  I.  therefore,     estimated  reqxllrements  of  the  numb«  of  countiT.  in  fact,  itemize  their  deductions. 

n?i?fa^ble  aJttOT  by  this  body  and     ^  housinTunit.  that  would  b»ve  to  ^  ^  ^hese  deductions  ayeraBelS  P^F" 

^p^rovToTSy  SSmlnts.                         "^lo^Sr^veC  hou.'S  n^Sl-  ^^^  ^"^  °'^"*  "^"^        incom^not  10 

Wr^  Annual  Report  on  National  Hous-     ^77uture  production   in  the  i"»M«i»t??  ers  would,  in  fact.  ^''l-f'V^^^ 

Sr^r^  filed  >lth  ttie  Congress  on     ^^i"  market.  These  estimates,  ae  set  forth  based  upon  an  incorrect  assumption  wUl, 

mg  Goals  med  vmn  w  e                             fn  ^abie  2    and  comparisons  with  annual  j                produce  an  incorrect  result. 

'^"?Sre  ii^  nS^<^J^tl?A.  tiwes  V,     StlSJ^  ^t'Torth  in^^e  earlier  rep^  for  ?^e  tabled,  therefore,  understate  tiier^- 

T^^^f  J^^T^   ° \>^J^  f/»  he  nrinted     fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  are  shown,  as  well  benefits  of  my  proposal.  For  exam- 

VI,  and  vn  were  ordwtKl  to  be  printea     ^  J*^^^^^  gg^^  for  all  subs^iuent  JJT^SI  SStsurytebles  assume  that  a 

in  ttie  RECORD,  as  foUows.                              ^  SL  ^'hSJtions  of  more  than  $2,000 

TABLE  V                   ^^                  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  ^f  hjs  income  wUl  recclvc  a  benefit  from 

^Prom  Annual  „?epo^on^^°"''^«^  OoaU,     TABLE  ^-Jj;;;*^;';^  ,,^,,,^  „«^uNGS  ?Ae  increase  in  the  standard  deducjgn. 

,P„.r.y«r  ««...«  roun.ed  .,  «,.  n..r„.  2S.00O  .o-  This  Is  patently  absurd-it^is  a^mathe 

'  thousands  otnittM) 


1969.  page  16) 
The  following   table  summarizes   a  pre- 
lected need  for  28.2   million  new  Mid  re- 
habmtated  housing  units  between  July  1. 
1967,  and  June  30,  1977: 
Table  a.— Estimated  housing  needs:  1967-77 

(In  millions  of  units] 
For  net   additional   household  forma-  ^^  ^ 

To"J^n^rt"8i"lnci^  in  vacant  xmlts, 
including  seasonal  units— ------    *•• 

To  compensate  for  units  abandoned 
because  of  population  shifts i" 

To  compensate  for  demolition,  casu- 
alty,   and  other  loses  of  nondllapl- 

To**  permit  "the' removal'  of  all  existing 

dilapidated    units ^.-— "  " 

To  pehnlt  the  removal  of  aJ?  ^^^■ 
coming  dilapidated  over  the  dea^e- 
(a)    Rehabilitation    of    nondllapl- 
dated,  substandard  units  with- 
out public  assistance ^ 

Subtotal:   New  units  and  unas- 
Blsted  rehabilitation .26^ 


nscit  year 


April 

Presant  1968 

estimates     estimates 


Actual.  1968 

Single-family  units 
Multifamily  units 
Estimates: 

1969 


1,334 


1,407 


2.0 


2.0 
2.0 


1.7 


In  1-  to  4-lamily  structures 

In  mulWamily  structures 


1,450 


1.400 


925 
525 


950 
450 


1970. 


In  1-  to  4-tamily  structures 

In  multifamily  structures 


1.500 


925 
575 


1.600 


'1,050 
550 


matlcal  impossibility  for  the  standard 
deduction  Increase  in  the  House  bill  to 
benefit  such  a  taxpayer.  .v,_„„w 

The  whole  point  I  have  made  through 
these  past  weeks  is  that  the  average  mid- 
dle-income taxpayer  who  is  paying  m- 
terest  on  his  mortgage,  real  estate  taxes 
on  his  house,  medical  bills  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  State  and  local  income  taxes 
is  not  getting  a  fair  shake  out  of  the 
House  bill.  My  amendment  remedied 
that  very  bad  effect. 

But  the  Treasury  tables  assume  the 
House  bUl  helps  the  average  taxpayer 
with  these  deductible  expenses.  And  it 
does  not  in  any  way  to  the  degree 
required.  .        x. 

The  battle  to  scuttie  my  amendment 


has  already  started.  These  tables  repre- 
sent just  one  more  attempt  by  the  Treas- 
ury to  undermine  my  proposal  and  to 


(b)  Rehabilitation  of  nondUapl- 
dated.  substandard  units  with 
public    assistance 


2.0 


Total  need  Including  publicly 
assisted   rehabilitation- 28.2 


Units 
Estimates:  leOO 

1971 .  1,750 

1972 1,950 

1973 .  2,000 

w^:::::::".:::'-:"-'-"-'---'-"-"---------- |;igg     Semr"uie"beneflts  of  meuHngful  tax  re- 

}|'4 ::::::::::::::::::■-"-"-■--■-"-  2.^  auction  to  the  hard-pressed  middie-in- 

1978:::::::::::-: ^""  come  taxpayers  of  our  country 

— In  order  to  set  the  record  straight  and 

THE  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  PROVISION  to  try  to  correct  thc  erroneous  Impres- 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  tiie  Senate  ^^^  these  Treasury   tabl^   may   have 

adoptedan  $800  personal  exemption cou-  ^^en  the  American  PubUc    I  am  sub- 

SSvdth  a  $1,000  low-income  allowance,  j^itting  for  the  Recom  tables_prepared 


Tabl£  VI 

(From   Annual   Report   on 
1969,  page  8) 


li*^oncent"rat^"  tax'reduction  in  ttie  low-     by  ttie  staff  of  the  Joint  Conrnuttee  on 

SB%=H'liS.^  S^^!^raSf=  B!^^^^~;i 
ESXT^i'^-^r^Fii  Bzh^^:^^f<^^^  sr^^'t^^^riHs e 

ist  25.000.  The  exact  budget  eftt^natesfor     ^«"\^  "'Jg^^gtion  measures  in  Uie  House     deductions,  some  lower.  But  an  average 
assisted  housing  are  233.000  unite  for  fiscal     the  tax  reaucuo  ^  ^  ^^^^  realistic  assumption  than  the 

1969  and  503.000  units  for  fiscal  1970.  ^'^-bies  prepared  by  the  Treasury  De-     arbitrary  low  assumption  used  by  the 

^■^Tas'^rised  «.  «e  tt>».  mese  tables  ^T^.  and"  f"«  ^  *«J?'^ 

™,™rt  to  stow  that  my  amendment  states.  In  any  event.  I  wantrf  'J' ~° 

^^  tes  tS  iSlef  to  the  middle-  ators  to  have  correct  flsures  '« thdr  to- 

KjfftaSasS  S  provided  by  the  formation  and  that  of  *«» '»°f «'''™'' 

„    K^'lSmSe^ltehed  tables  are  „h„  are  so  vitally  affected  by  my  amend- 

^       cessfuUy  fought  over  the  past  wedcB.  -em  i»w.  u«i  r- 


(Numbers  are 


Fiscal  year 


Publicly 

Total  starts     Total  private    Ks«t«J.l'J.';|» 
and  assisted        unassisted       and  rehabili- 
rehabllitatlons 


starts 


tations 


ToUI. 


26.200 


20,200 


6,000 


1969- . 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 


1,675 

1,450 

2,000 

1,500 

2.225 

1,600 

2,375 

1,750 

2,575 

1,950 

2,650 

2.000 

2,950 

2,300 

3,200 

2,500 

3,250 

2,550 

3.30O 

2.600 

225 
500 
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13270  aa  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, under  relief  provisions  of  H.R.  13270 
as  approved  by  the  Senate,  smd  with  single 
person  treatment  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  (assumes  nonbusi- 
ness deductions  of  18  percent  of  Income) . 

MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  1  DEPENDENT 


Adjusted  iron 
inconw 


Tax  under     Tax  under       Tax  under 
present  law     House  bill       Senate  bill 


$2.600 J42  0  0 

$3,000 92  $13  0 

$5,000    338  285  $230 

$7,500      687  643  578 

$10,000      1,076  1,012  962 

$15,000    1,930  1,825  1,798 

$20  000           .          ..  2,910  2,738  2,760 

$25,000      4,016  3,789  3,848 

$75  000    22,141  20.753  21.823 

$200,000 85.076  78,522  84,668 

MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  2  DEPENDENTS 

$3,500 $66  0  0 

$4,200         147  $91  0 

$5  000'"        245  200  >112 

$7'500    ";."" WS  540  442 

$10000'     „ 962  904  810 

$15,000    1.798  1,699  1,622 

$20  000       «-..  2,760  2,600  2.560 

$25  000"         ■.".■.".  3.848  3.627  3.624 

$75flro  '"  "'.T    ....  21.823  20,459  21,399 

$200,006:; 84,668  78,156  84.124 

MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  4  DEPENDENTS 

$5,000         $70  $39  0 

$7500       378  353  $193 

$10,000 734  688  518 

$15,000  1,53«  1.447  1.285 

$20  000  2,460  2,324  2.172 

$25'qOO'"". '.;".: 3,512  3.303  3.185 

$75000" 21.187  19.871  20.551 

$200000'           83.852  77,424  83.052 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  wish 
to  clarify  a  point  raised  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  this  morning 
with  respect  to  the  efifect  00  capital  gains 
rates  of  my  amendment  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  to  $800. 

My  amendment  did  not  change  the 
capital  gains  provisions  of  the  Finance 
Committee  bill.  My  amendment  dealt 
only  with  individual  tax  rates  and  per- 
sonal exemptions. 

The  Finance  Committee  voted,  prior 
to  any  action  on  Individual  Income  tax 
rates,  to  repeal  the  alternative  25-per- 
cent rate  on  capital  gains  for  most  high 
bracket  taxpayers.  At  that  point  in  the 
committee  deliberations,  therefore,  the 
maximum  rate  on  capital  gains  was  35 
percent — or  one-half  of  the  top  rate  of 
70  percent.  My  amendment  did  not 
change  these  provisions. 

The  committee  then  imposed  a  5-per- 
cent minimum  tax  on  preference  Income 
in  excess  of  $30,000.  Th3  excluded  one- 
half  of  capital  gains  is  a  tax  preference. 
For  high  bracket  taxpayers  with  large 
amounts  of  capital  gains,  then,  the  com- 
mittee action  could  have  ^  produced  a 
maximum  tax  rate  at  37  V2  percent.  My 
amendment  did  not  change  this  either. 

When  the  Finance  Committee  took  the 
unwise  step  of  reducing  the  top  rate 
from  70  to  ©5  percent,  the  maximum  rate 
on  capital  gains  was  then  reduced  to  35 
percent — if  the  minimum  tax  is  included. 
My  amendment  changed  the  general 
rates,  leaving  them  as  in  present  law. 

My  amendment  did  not  affect  the  com- 
mittee action  with  respect  to  the  repeal 
of  the  alternative  capital  gains  rates  in 
any  way.  That  Ib  in  another  section  of 
the  bill.  My  amendment  struck  out  the 


rate  reduction  provisions  from  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  substituted  an  increase 
In  personal  exemption.  As  a  result  of  any 
change  in  maximum  rates  up  or  down, 
the  capital  gains  provisions  will  relate 
and  be  affected  accordingly.  High- 
bracket  taxpayers  could  pay  a  higher 
maximum  capital  gains  rate.  In  case  the 
maximum  rate  is  70  percent  instead  of 
65  percent,  then  a  higher — 2V^  percent — 
capital  gains  rate  would  result;  if,  in  the 
future,  the  rate  should  be  fixed  at  60  per- 
cent instead  of  70  percent,  the  maximum 
capital  gain  rate  would  be  reduced — 5 
percent.  So  the  maximum  capital  gain 
rate  is  a  function  of  the  general  rates 
imder  the  committee  bill  not  by  terms 
of  my  amendment. 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  2!j-per- 
cent  alternative  rate  is  retained  for  tax- 
payers with  relatively  small  amounis  of 
capital  gain.  My  simendment  does  not 
change  this  rule. 

The  persons  affected  by  the  repeal  of 
the  alternative  25-percent  rate  constitute 
only  one-one  hundredth  of  all  taxpayers 
in  the  country.  They  are  all  in  tax  brack- 
ets above  50  percent  per  year  and  they 
all  have  income  of  more  than  $50,000  per 
year.  They  are  affected,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, rightly  I  accept,  by  a  provision  on 
page  352  of  the  bill  which  my  amendment 
did  not  affect  or  change. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    FRANCHISE    PROVISION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been 
much  debated  and  are  fully  understood. 
However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  bill 
contains  numerous  additionsd  provisions 
which  effect  basic  and  important  re- 
forms. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  point  out  an  example  of  such  a 
significant,  but  little  discussed,  provi- 
sion which  will  benefit  the  important  and 
fast-growing  small  business  phenomenon 
of  franchising.  As  we  all  know,  probably 
the  most  significant  factor  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  small  business  in  this 
country  today  has  been  the  development 
of  the  concept  of  franchising. 

The  impact  of  income  taxes  is  as  im- 
portant in  franchising  operations  as  in 
other  forms  of  business — perhaps  even 
more  so  because  of  the  relative  lack  of 
capital  owned  by  many  franchisees.  This 
bill  plays  an  important  role  in  clearing 
up  a  problem  which  was  causing  fran- 
chisees much  concern. 

Uncertainty  had  arisen  as  to  whether 
franchisees  could  take  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  annual  payments  they  made  to 
the  franchisor  based  upon  the  receipts 
and  revenues  derived  by  them  under  their 
franchises.  This  troublesome  problem  has 
been  resolved  by  making  it  clear  that 
such  payments  are  deductible  as  busi- 
ness expenses  by  the  franchisees. 

The  bill  also  properly  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  franchisors  who  retain  signifi- 
cant strings  on  the  business  franchised 
will,  in  the  future,  be  denied  capital 
gains.  Since  these  new  rules  represent  a 
basic  change  in  the  law  eis  regards  fran- 
chisors, the  tax  treatment  of  franchisors 
on  past  transfers  is  not  affected  by  the 
bill.  However,  the  bill  provides  that  fran- 
chisees will  henceforth  be  allowed  de- 
ductions for  contingent  annual  pajrments 
made  with  respect  to  existing  as  well  as 
future  franchise  agreements.  Since  these 
payments   are   essentially   like   royalty 


payments  and  certainly  represent  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expense,  I 
submit  that  the  bill  Is  correct  in  this 
treatment.  To  have  done  otherwise  would 
have  been  to  penalize  the  small  business 
person  in  the  franchising  scene  simply 
because  his  franchisor  is  entitled  to  a  tax 
treatment  now  thought  to  be  too  liberal — 
but  which  was  perfectly  acceptable  at  the 
time  the  franchise  agreement  was  con- 
summated. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  can  give  us  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  schedule  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader,  it 
is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any 
further  roUcall  votes  this  evening,  but 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  at  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow  on  the  Mondale  amendment, 
which  will  be  pending  when  the  Senate 
concludes  its  business  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  mentioned 
10:30  as  the  time  for  voting  on  the  Mon- 
dale amendment.  At  what  time  will  the 
Senate  convene? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  9:30. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  there  be  any  busi- 
ness before  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  a  bill  having 
to  do  with  revising  the  criminal  law  and 
procedure  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  which  there  will  be  a  debate  by 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska,  Arkansas, 
and  Maryland,  which  will  take  about  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  that  will  allow  only 
about  30  minutes  for  debate  on  the  Mon- 
dale amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  but  there  will 
be  an  explanation  given  tonight,  before 
the  Senate  adjourns. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  not  agree  to  a 
30-minute  limitation  on  a  matter  as  far- 
reaching  as  this.  I  will  agree  to  a  rea- 
sonable time,  but  not  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  some 
discussion  of  it  tonight.  I  am  trying  to 
take  care  of  some  Senators — who  are  not 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  incidentally — 
who  could  not  be  here  this  evening,  and 
I  am  trying  to  reach  an  accommodation. 
How  about  11  o'clock?  There  will  be 
some  debate  on  It  tonight.  It  is  going 
to  be  discussed  tonight  and  tomorrow.  I 
assume  only  about  20  minutes  will  be 
taken  up  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota present? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  was  here,  but 
he  assured  me  he  was  going  to  talk  on 
his  amendment  tonight.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  already  spoke  on  It  for  about  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  very  much  favor  the 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  want  to  get 
boxed  in  on  something  so  vital 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  himself  need? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  rather  unimpor- 
tant. It  is  a  matter  of  how  long  the  Sen- 
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ate  is  going  to  consider  something  that 
would  kill  off  about  30.000  institutions 
after  they  get  to  be  40  years  old. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Perhaps  I  made  a 
mistake  in  bringing  this  up.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  is 
now  present  in  the  Chamber. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  I  had  told  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota was  going  to  explain  the  propose! 
this  evening  at  some  length.  It  was  after 
some  travail  and  trouble  that  we  reached 
an  agreement,  including  agreement  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  I  \m- 
derstand  had  the  most  responsibility  for 
putting  this  particular  section  in  the 
bill  now  before  us.  It  was  agreed  to  aU 
around.  I  thought  all  the  handicaps 
had  been  overcome,  but  if  they  have 
not  been,  that  is  it. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  will  agree  to  a  rea- 
sonable time,  but  not  30  minutes  for 
both  sides.  _  ^     i.    * 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  about  to- 
night? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  we  talk  tonight,  we 
may  as  well  talk  in  the  cloak  rooms  or 
at  home  to  ourselves. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  we  read  the 
Record.  If  we  do  not,  I  think  we  had 
better  stop  publishing  it.  I  get  my  in- 
formation not  so  much  from  listening 
to  statements  on  the  floor,  which  are  tir- 
ing sometimes,  but  from  reading  the 
Record  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  read  it  when  we  con- 
vene at  12  o'.clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  copy  of  the  Rec- 
ord gets  to  my  home  at  5:30  a.m.,  and  I 
have  read  it  before  I  leave  for  work  at 
about  6:30.  ^     ,^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  the  Senator  should 
get  to  work  earUer.  [Laughter.]  I  think 
30  minutes  is  too  short  a  time,  but  I  will 
agree  to  an  hour's  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fair  enough. 
Would  the  Senator  want  the  hour  con- 
tinuous, or  should  we  come  in  at  9 
o'clock  and  have  40  minutes  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  bill  Is  taken  up.  and 
then  40  minutes  after  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  final  20  minutes 
may  be  reserved  for  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment,  I  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  have 
to  object  to  that. 


mous  consent  with  my  amendment, 
which  goes  to  the  same  subject,  so  we  will 
have  no  complication  on  a  substitute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  to,  but 
that  is  up  to  the  Senate's  decision.  I 
would  hope  to  follow  it  with  the  Javits 
amendment  and  then  the  Metcalf 
amendment,  having  to  do  with  hobby 
farming.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  accept  a  1-hour  s 
limitation,  if  the  Senator  could  get  con- 
spnt  now 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  has  to  be  cleared. 
Mr    JAVITS.  Could  it  be  understood 
that  it  would  be  considered  after  the 
Mondale  amendment? 
Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cidentally, I  should  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  there  will  be  a  Saturday 
session,  that  there  Is  work  to  be  per- 
formed, that  amendments  wiU  be  voted 
on.  and  there  are  appropriation  bills  to 

pass. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  I  may.  and  if  it  is  within  my 
provin(,e,  that  following  the  vote  on  the 
Mondale  amendment,  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  laid  before 
the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the  amendment  on 
foundations.  ^^    .,    .. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.        ^^^^^^^^_^ 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tonight,  it  stand 
in    adjournment    until    9:30    a.m.    to- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
clerk  still  needs  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  the  floor.  The 
clerk  will  now  state  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  265) .  as  follows: 

On  page  413,  line  3  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following:  "This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  transportation  equipment  operated  by  per- 
sons subject  to  regulation  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Javits  amendment  occiu-  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  provided,  of  course, 
there  is  an  hour  allowed  in  the  meantime 
for  the  debate  on  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiQxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1017) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  discussion  on  S.  2869,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  criminal  law  and  procedure  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  there  be  an 
hoiu-'s  limitation  on  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Is  that  before  or  after 
the  District  of  Columbia  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  keep  it  to- 
gether, in  sequence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  prepared  to  follow  this  unani- 


PROGRAM 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
President,  there  will  be  a  colloquy  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrus- 
ka)  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan).  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings).  covering  S. 
2869,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  we 
will  go  back  to  the  Mondale  amendment, 
which  wUl  be  laid  down  tonight  as  the 
pending  business.  There  will  be  no  morn- 
ing hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 

my  amendment  No.  265.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Will  the  Senator  send  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  limitation 
of  debate  on  the  amendment?  How  much 
time  does  he  require  ? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  agree  to  a  20- 
minute  limitation.  10  minutes  to  a  side. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  debate 
on  the  amendment  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes. 10  minutes  to  each  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  repeal  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  is  proposed 
as  a  curb  on  inflation.  I  question 
whether  it  will  have  any  such  effect.  The 
point  that  worries  me  is  that  removal  of 
the  tax  credit  may  have  an  impact  di- 
rectly opposite  the  results  Intended. 

I  am  concerned  that  repeal  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  may  very  well  con- 
tribute to  inflation. 

Inflationary  trends  of  the  past  few 
years  have  been  caused  primarily  by  a 
soaring  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
Newer,  more  productive  capacity  is  the 
best  means  of  meeting  this  demand  and, 
thereby,  easing  inflationary  pressures. 

The  7-percent  tax  credit  on  investment 
in  capital  goods  is  one  of  the  best  tools 
we  have  for  stimulating  the  replace- 
ment of  less  eflScient  productive  capacity 
with  the  more  efBcient. 

The  need  to  expand  and  upgrade  the 
country's  productive  capacity  is  a  con- 
tinuing one  that  has  existed  throughout 
our  economic  history.  The  investment 
tax  credit  is  a  longterm  approach  to 
meeting  this  need.  It  is  not  something 
that  should  be  cm  today  and  off  to- 
morrow. 

If  the  Congress  decides,  nevertheless, 
upon  repeal,  I  urge  most  strongly  that 
the  credit  be  continued  for  the  NaUon'8 
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beleaguered  transportation  industry.  The 
need  to  retain  the  investment  credit  for 
transportation  Is  so  compelling  that  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  the  tax 
reform  bill  to  proTide  for  continuation  of 
the  credit  for  regulated  transportation. 

Continuous  improvement  in  transpor- 
tation services  is  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being.  There  is  no  question 
that,  if  the  tax  credit  Is  repealed  for 
transportation,  some  gain  in  productivity 
will  be  lost,  contributing  to  inefficiency 
In  our  transportation  system  and  in  the 
economy  at  large.  This  is  the  only  large 
nation  in  the  world  with  a  privately 
owned  and  run  transportation  system 
and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  But 
transportation  Is  in  trouble. 

Airways  and  airports  are  congested  and 
require  a  m<"<"""''  expenditure  of  $20 
billion  in  the  next  10  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  airlines  are  having  the  most 
severe  financial  problems  in  years  amid 
growing  demand  for  air  services.  They 
must  spend  bUlions  of  dollars  in  the  next 
few  years  for  air  and  ground  equipment 
to  accommodate  millions  of  new  pas- 
sengers.-Repeal  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  will  virtually  wipe  out 
one  of  the  few  viable  financing  mech- 
anisms available  to  that  industry — the 
tax  credit  lease.  What  will  happen  if  the 
airlines  are  imable  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition of  badly  needed  new,  more  pro- 
ductive equipment?  Certainly  fares  will 
have  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  cost 
of  inflation.  Passengers  and  shippers  will 
not  be  accommodated,  and  the  economy 
will  suffer.  The  only  question  is  how  much 
it  will  suffer . 

As  for  the  railroads,  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  constant  shortage  of  box- 
cars that  plagues  this  industry  year  after 
year.  The  American  consumer  and  our 
economy  are  the  losers,  as  well  as  the 
railroads. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  been  concerned  for  several  years 
with  the  problem  of  boxcar  shortages. 
Only  today,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  appointed  a 
special  subcommittee,  or  reactivated  a 
subcommittee,  on  the  boxcar  shortage, 
to  try  to  find  some  way  of  solving  the 
problem,  so  that  boxcars  will  become 
available.  Certainly  the  railroads  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  reinvest  in 
boxcars  if  they  are  not  given  some  type 
of  incentive. 

Our  Nation's  maritime  industry  is  in 
perpetual  crisis.  Not  enough  U.S.  ships 
are  being  built.  Loss  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  can  only  worsen  this  very  seri- 
ous situation. 

The  investment  credit  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  enabling  the  Nation's 
motor  carriers  of  freight  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  ever  increasing  demands  for  their 
service  by  America's  shippers. 

New  industries  are  Increasingly  be- 
coming highway  oriented  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  communities  served  only 
by  trucks  are  increasing  in  number.  Rail- 
roads no  longer  or  rarely  (landle  ship- 
ments under  6,000  pounds  and  this  also 
has  thrown  an  additional  burden  on  the 
highway  carriers. 

All  of  this  calls  for  increased  capacity, 
more  rolling  stock  and  the  modernization 
of  truck  fleets.  The  more  than  15,000 


regulated  motor  carriers  are  hard  pressed 
to  meet  these  demands  In  the  face  of  in- 
creased cost  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  transportation 
industries,  upon  which  we  all  depend  so 
heavily,  are  not  in  the  best  of  financial 
health.  Repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  these  Industries  could  create 
economic  problems  for  this  Nation  which 
would  be  difficult  to  overcome. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Investment  tax  credit 
repeal  provision  which  will  provide  the 
Government  and  the  Nation  with  far 
greater  benefits  than  will  be  lost  through 
diminished  tax  revenues.  It  would  ex- 
empt from  repeal  the  transportation 
services  of  all  companies  regulated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  agree  that  such 
an  amendment  is  profoundly  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  that  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  consid- 
ering this  matter  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  on  earlier  occasions,  we  had 
many  requests  for  exemptions.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  as  soon 
as  we  started  making  exceptions  for 
groups  and  industries,  step  by  step  the 
whole  effort  to  repeal  the  Investment  tax 
credit  would  unravel;  that,  having  done 
it  for  one  industry,  another  would  ask 
for  it,  and  another  and  another,  and  by 
the  time  we  got  through  making  excep- 
tions, we  would  have  no  excuse  not  to 
exempt  everybody.  It  was  sort  of  like 
pulling  first  one  thread  and  then  an- 
other from  a  piece  of  fabric,  until  the 
whole  thing  falls  apart. 

The  Senate  had  better  decide  whether 
it  wants  to  repeal  the  investment  tax 
credit  or  not.  We  had,  at  one  time, 
agreed  to  a  single  exception  because  of 
the  very  critical  need  for  railroad  rolling 
stock;  and  subsequently  the  Treasury, 
realizing  what  could  happen  to  this 
measiu-e  if  there  were  exemptions,  felt 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  accom- 
modate the  railroad  industry  otherwise. 
Therefore,  it  was  agreed  that  the  rail- 
road industry  would  have  a  5-year  amor- 
tization provision,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  provisions  in  this  meas- 
ure, so  that  they  could  amortize  railroad 
rolling  stock  very  rapidly;  and  they  were 
accommodated  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  so  much  so  that  they  themselves 
asked  that  the  provision  for  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  railroads  be  deleted. 

So  vit  was  deleted,  at  their  request. 
We  have  provided  as  libersdly  as  we 
thought  could  be  justified  on  any  basis 
for  contracts  that  have  long  lead  times, 
and  that  is  particularly  advantageous  to 
the  aircraft  industry.  Insofar  as  we 
could  accommodate  various  industries 
that  had  existing  commitments,  we 
sought  to  do  so,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  we  had  just  about  satisfied  them, 
insofar  as  there  was  any  way  to  do  It. 
To  go  beyond  that  point,  I  believe,  would 
mean  that  we  would  have  a  series  of 
exemptions,  one  behind  the  other,  to  the 
extent  that  we  simply  would  not  be  able 
to  repeal  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
tigree  completely  frith  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said ;  we  have  already 
rescinded  close  to  one-third  of  the  ad- 
ditional revenue  gained  by  repeal  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  as  a  result  of  the 
vote  on  the  Hartke  amendment.  I  im- 
derstand  this  amendment  Involves  $720 
million  more.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  would  be  many  others  following  It, 
and  we  might  just  as  well  say  we  are 
going  to  cancel  all  of  it,  and  reinstate 
the  Investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  revenue 
is  needed  to  offset  the  reductions  voted 
by  amendments  to  this  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  if  the  bill  becomes 
too  badly  overbalanced  fiscally,  he  will 
veto  the  bill.  We  see  amendment  by 
amendment  making  the  bill  more  and 
more  of  a  burden  on  Government  reve- 
nues, to  the  extent  that  if  all  this  con- 
tinues, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
agrees  to  accept  a  large  part  of  it,  that 
will  undoubtedly  mean  that  the  bill  is 
headed  for  a  big  Presidential  veto.  And 
I,  for  one,  would  probably  vote  to  sustain 
such  a  veto,  if  the  President  felt  he  had 
to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, and  I  believe  a  number  of  other 
Senators  would. 

So,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  accom- 
modate these  industries,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  budget  simply  caimot 
afford  it. 

I,  for  one,  of  course,  feel  that  this 
has  encouraged  a  lot  of  industries.  And 
I  am  not  placing  the  blame  on  the 
transportation  industry.  I  think  they 
need  capital  items  very  much  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  order  them.  However, 
as  this  investment  tax  credit  has  en- 
couraged a  construction  boom  which  has 
added  fuel  to  a  large  extent  to  the  infla- 
tionary flre  during  this  period,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  Senate  would  reject 
the  amendment  both  with  respect  to 
what  it  would  do  to  the  revenue  impact 
of  the  bill  and  with  respect  to  the  prec- 
edent it  would  be  set  with  respect  to 
further  amendments.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  yeas  and  nays  would 
be  requested  on  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  informed  since  that 
time  that  they  are  desired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  be  held  at  a  time  tomorrow 
to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  plan  to 
complete  the  debate  this  evening  and 
vote  on  the  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  driving  of  foundation 
pilings  is  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction for  purposes  of  the  Investment 


credit  plant  facility  rule.  Is  this  also 
true  if  what  might  have  been  test  pilings 
orlglnaUy   are   later   actually   used   as 

foundation  pilings?  

Mr  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct 
when  he  states  that  the  driving  of  foun- 
dation pilings  Is  the  commencement  or 
construction  for  purposes  of  the  plant 
faculty  rule.  If,  therefore,  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  a  plant  f aclUty, 
test  pilings  are  driven  and  these  test  pu- 
ings  are  later  actually  used  as  foundation 
pilings,  then  the  date  on  which  the  test- 
ing Indicates  the  pilings  will  be  used  as 
foundation  pilings  is  the  construction 
commencement  date.  The  test  pUlngs  in 
that  case  become  foundation  pUings  at 

that  time. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  per- 
centage of  the  benefit  would  accrue  to 
the  passenger  side  of  the  raUroad  in- 
dustry as  opposed  to  the  freight  side? 

Mr  LONG.  It  would  be  only  a  very 
small  amount.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
amount. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  it  be  5  percent  or 
something  in  that  order? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  would  be  my  esU- 

"*Mr    CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

™Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  under  the  previous  agreement. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  .  ^,,  „„ 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU  we 
be  advised  ahead  of  time  as  to  the  time 
of  the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr  LONG.  That  is  correct.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  we  wlU  vote  on  toe 
amendment  after  one  of  the  roUcall  votes 
tomorrow,  so  that  everyone  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  present. 

DOMIsnC  BXIILDINO   AND  LOAN   ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  Its  iiprnprtiftte  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  tiie 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  312.  line   19.  oubetltute   "(B)" 

^°On^page  313,  line   13,  substitute  "(B)" 

^°On^^page   314,   line   2.   substitute    "(B)" 

on  page  317.  strike  lines  3  through  6  and 
substitute  the  foUowlng:  "such  associations; 

on   page   317,   line   7.   substitute   "(B)" 

%n^page  319,  strike  lines  16  and  17  and 
substitute  the  foUowlng:  "the  conduct  of 
its  business.". 

On  page  320,  in  lines  20  and  21,  subetltirte 
"subpa««r»ph  (B)"  for  "subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (O)". 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  revenue  to  the  Treasury.  It  deals  with 
the  definition  of  a  domestic  building  and 
loan  association.  It  merely  removes  an 
obsolete  provision  which  could  be  sub- 
ject to  mlsimderstanding. 

The  definition  of  a  building  and  loan 
association  outlines  in  specific  detail  the 
investments  in  which  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  required  to  make  in- 
vestments if  they  are  to  qualify  as  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  change  this.  It  simply 
removes  obsolete  language  stating: 

Substantially  all  or  the  business  or  which 
consists  or  acquiring  the  savings  or  the  pub- 
lic and  Investing  In  loans. 


This  language  was  put  in  the  original 
Internal  Revenue  Code  before  the  In- 
vestment standards  were  written  Into 
the  law.  Today,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations are  authorized  to  deal  with  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
sell  participation  loans,  sell  debentiu-es, 
accept  public  funds,  accept  commercial 
or  business  accounts,  and  borrow  from 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  System  and  others. 
Technically,  obtaining  funds  from  such 
activities  as  those  enumerated  are  not 
"acquiring  the  savings  of  the  public." 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  professional  staff  and 
they  have  agreed  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
apprised  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
see  no  objection  to  it.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  with  other  Senators.  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  amCTidment. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  willing  to  agree  to  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TKANSPORTATION   EXPENSES   OF   HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MILLER),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAviTS) ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gttrney),  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment    will    be    printed    in    the 

D.ECORD 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  or  the  bill,  add  the  roUowlng: 

'•QgC.  .   TKANSPORTATION        EXPENSES        OF 

Handicapped  iNDiviDnALS. 
"(a)  Part  vn  or  subchapter  B  or  chapter 
1  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  deductions 
ror  individuals)  Is  amended  by  f«»«»l8°»tlng 
section  218  as  section  219  and  by  Inserting 
arter  section  217  the  roUowlng  new  section. 


• '  (a)  General  Rule.— &i  the  case  or  a  dis- 
abled individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  ror  transportation  to  and  ftom  work 
(while  he  Is  a  disabled  mdlvldual)  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  expenses  do  not  exceed  $600. 
•"(b)   Disabled    Individual    Defined.— -For 
purposes  or  subsection   (a),  the  term  "dis- 
abled Individual"  means  an  Individual  who  Is 
disabled  to  such  an  extent  that  he  Is  unable 
during  a  period  or  long-continued  and  Inder- 
inlte  duration  to  use,  without  undue  hard- 
ship or  danger,  a  streetcar,  bus.  subway,  or 
train,  or  similar  rorm  or  public  transporta- 
tion, as  a  means  or  traveling  to  and  from 
work.  A  taxpayer  claiming  a  deduction  under 
this  section  shall  submit  such  proor  that  he 
la  a  disabled  individual  as  the  Secretary  or 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe.  The  regulations  so  prescribed 
shall  provide  that  a  certification  Irom  a  State 
Vocational  BehablUtaUon  Agency.  Including 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Indicating  that  the 
taxpayer  U  a  disabled  Individual  within  the 
meaning  or  this  section  shall  be  deemed  con- 
clusive proof  that  he  Is  a  disabled  Individual 
for  purpoees  or  this  section." 

"(b)  The  table  or  sections  ror  such  part  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'Sec.  218.  Cross  rer- 
erences.'  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereor 
the  rollowlng:  ^,  ^  .   ..i 

"  'Sec.  218.  Transportation  or  disabled  indi- 
vidual to  and  from  work. 
"  'Sec.  219.  Cross  rererences.' 

"(c)  Section  62  (relating  to  definition  or 
adjusted  gross  income)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (9)  (added  by  sec- 
tion 531(b)  or  this  Act)  the  roUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

•"(10)  Transportation  expenses  or  dis- 
abled individuals.— The  deduction  allowed  by 
section  218.' 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU  apply  to  expenses  paid  arter  De- 
cember 31.  1969." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  compromise  version 
worked  out  among  Senators  Millkk, 
Javits,  and  myself  and  is  a  limited  ver- 
sion of  a  broader  proposal  offered  in 
finance  committee.  This  amendment  will 
provide  justified  relief  to  the  working 
handicapped  who  incur  suostantial  ex- 
pense in  getting  to  work  because  they  are 
unable  to  use  public  transportation.  The 
amendment  provides  a  tax  deduction  for 
transportation  expenses  to  and  from 
work,  up  to  $600  a  year,  for  certain 
handicapped  persons.  The  deduction  is  to 
be  a  deduction  in  determining  adjusted 
gross  income,  not  an  itemized  deduction, 
so  that  it  will  be  available  to  taxpayers 
using  the  standard  deduction. 

A  handicapped  person,  to  be  eligible 
for  this  deduction,  may  prove  his  dis- 
ability by  presenting  a  certificate  from 
a  State  vocational  rehabiliUtion  agency. 
The  certificate  must  indicate  he  has  a 
disability  that  is  expected  to  last  for  a 
continuous  period  of  long  and  indefinite 
duration  that  prevents  him  from  using 
public  transportation  without  undue 
hardship  or  danger.  He  may  also  present 
other  proof  as  prescribed  in  Treasury 
regulations. 

Thus  imder  this  amendment,  a  per- 
son who  is  handicapped,  from  whatever 
cause,  to  the  extent  that  ne  cannot  rea- 
sonably use  public  transporUtion  will  be 
permitted  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
amounts  he  spends  on  cabs  or  other 
means  of  private  transportation  up  to  a 
total  of  $600  a  year. 

This  amendment  will  provide  a  tax 
reduction  of  $90  miUion  to  about  1  million 
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handicapped  persons  who  work,  but  this 
would  be  a  very  low  cost  for  what  would 
be  involved. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  congratulate  Senator  Fannin 
for  his  initiative  in  this  important  area. 
As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  Committee,  I  have  supported 
many  measures  designed  to  enable 
handicapped  citizens  move  into  produc- 
tive employment. 

This  amendment  gives  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  commuting  expenses  of  certain 
disabled  persons.  It  grants  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  transportation  expenses  up  to 
$600  a  year.  To  be  eligible  an  m^vidual 
must  receive  a  certificate  proving  his  dto- 
ability  from  his  State  vocational  rehabU- 
Itation  agency.  The  certificate  must  in- 
dicate that  the  disability  wUl  last  for  a 
continuous  period  of  long  and  mdefUUte 
duration  which  prevents  the  handi- 
capped Individual  from  using  pubUc 
transportation. 

"  This  amendment  then  grants  relief  to 
wDrkihg"handicapped  taxpayers  who  are 
not  able  to  use  pubUc  transportation 
without  undue  hardship  or  danger,  in 
these  cases,  handicapped  individuals 
obviously  have  inordinately  high  trans- 
portation expenses.  This  amendment 
helps  to  recognize  this  fact  and  provides 
needed  relief  and  is  another  important 
step  in  helping  1  million  handicapped 
individuals  remain  independent  and  seii- 
sufflcient.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  tne 
sponsorship  of  this  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  tex  deduction  for  transportation 
expenses  to  and  from  work  for  the 
handicapped.  As  the  Senator  noted,  the 
amendment  before  us  is  a  compromise 
provision  worked  out  by  the  committee. 
For  me  it  is  the  culmination  of  an  effort 
begun  when,  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
I  introduced  a  similar  proposal  m  the 
81st  Congress  in  1950. 

Our  handicapped  citizens  are  capable 
of  being  productive  workers,  contrib- 
uting to  the  Nation's  economy  instead  of 
being  dependent  upon  it.  But  their  dis- 
abilities impose  upon  them  additional 
expenses  in  pursuit  of  their  livelihoods 
which  are  not  fully  tax  deductible  such 
as  extra  travel  costs  because  they  are  un- 
able to  utUize  routine  methods  of 
transportation. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  support  for  this 
amendment.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  endeavored  vaUantiy  to 
transform  their  physical  handicaps  from 
stumbling  blocks  to  building  blocks.  They 
wish  to  use  their  crutches  to  move  on. 
not  to  lean  on.  This  amendment  will 
help  them  do  just  that.  It  is  as  practical 
in  economic  terms  as  it  is  humanitarian. 
It  is,  in  effect,  a  practical  provision  to 
benefit  those  who  have  no  alternative 
but  to  be  practical. 

I  am  very  hopeful  not  only  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to,  but  also, 
since  it  is  critically  important,  that  it 
actually  survive  the  conference  and  be- 
come at  long  last  part  of  our  basic  tax 
law.  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  the  Fannin  amendment  is  offered 
as  an  aid  to  the  disabled  by  providing 
a  tax  deduction  to  those  who  incur  ex- 
traordinary expenses  for  transportation 
to  and  from  work  as  a  result  of  their  in- 
ability to  use  public  transportation.  Now 
this  is  certainly  a  meritorious  objective. 
However,  the  use  of  a  tax  deduction  to 
accomplish  this  fails  in  large  part  to  ful- 
fill this  objective.  It  fails  because  it  does 
not  provide  any  relief  to  nontaxable  dis- 
abled persons  who  constitute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  disabled  group.  Obviously, 
the  extra  transportation  costs  of  low- 
income  disabled  persons  will  be  a  high 
proportion  of  the  wages  or  salaries  they 
earn  or  could  earn.  To  provide  a  tax  de- 
duction for  other  disabled  persons  and 
not  for  those  at  the  lowest  income  strata 
would  be  a  serious  injustice. 

Ev€n  for  those  who  would  obtain  the 
benefits  of  this  tax  deduction  the  value 
of  the  deduction  would  be  only  infinitesi- 
mal. For  example,  assuming  a  marginal 
tax  rate  of  15  percent,  the  $600  deduction 
would  provide  tax  savings  of  only  35 
cents  per  day  on  transportation  costs  of 
$2  40  per  day.  The  $2.40  per  day  totals 
to  $600  a  year,  the  maximum  deduction 
allowed  under  this  amendment.  As  you 
can  readily  see,  as  a  reUef  measure  tills 
tax  deduction  certainly  does  not  fulfill 
its  objective  because  it  does  not  help  those 
who  need  it  most,  and  for  those  who  take 
the  deduction  the  amovmts  involved  have 
lltUe  value. 

A  corollary  objective  of  the  tax  deduc- 
tion is  to  encourage  the  disabled  who  are 
now  unemployed  to  seek  employment. 
But  here  again  the  amounts  described 
above  certainly  would  not  represent  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  willingness  or  abil- 
ity of  the  handicapped  to  seek  or  obtain 
employment. 

I  am  informed  that  the  operating  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  area  of  aid  to  the 
handicapped  have  reviewed  this  proposal 
and  question  its  desirability  because  the 
large  majority  of  individuals  who  have 
most  need  would  not  receive  assistance. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  these  agen- 
cies recognize  this  transportation  cost 
problem  and  are  actively  developing  ap- 
propriate and  effective  means  of  provid- 
ing relief  and  employment  incentives 
through  the  direct  expenditure  approach. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Earlier  today,  I  called  up 
an  amendment  to  the  social  security  law 
and,  having  called  it  up  for  considera- 
tion, I  then  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  temporarily  laid  aside.  It  was 
my  impression  that  when  an  amendment 
is  temporarily  laid  aside,  it  becomes  the 
pending  business  after  the  consideration 
of  any  other  measure  that  is  then  called 

up. 
I  ask  the  Chair  If  my  understanding 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  it  was 
temporarily  laid  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  another  amendment,  that  is 
cwrect. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing at  the  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  for  the  Record  that  my  purpose  in 
offering  the  amendment  at  that  time  was 
that  I  thought  we  should  not  vote  on 
amendments  to  the  social  security  bill 
prior  to  the  time  the  House  had  occasion 
to  indicate  to  the  Senate  its  judgment 
with  regard  to  social  security.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  be  voting  on 
social  security  amendments  prior  to  that 
time.  I  have  not  objected  to  other  Sen- 
ators bringing  up  their  amendments,  but 
I  ask  whether  it  is  necessary  for  a  Sen- 
ator to  have  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
place the  amendment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Journal  indicates  that  it  was  not  laid 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  an- 
other amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  to  ask.  then, 
that  the  Journal  be  corrected  to  indicate 
that  the  amendment  was  laid  aside  in 
order  that  the  succeeding  amendments 
be  offered,  and  that  it  has  been  laid  aside 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  Journal 
be  so  corrected? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  reserve  the  right  to 

object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
troduced at  the  same  time  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  15-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  in  each  category 
for  which  benefits  presently  are  paid.  I 
do  not  know  why  I  should  give  consent 
to  the  prejudice  of  my  own  amendment. 
I  would  do  this:  I  would  give  consent  to 
an  amendment  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  Really,  if  I  may  respectfully 
make  a  suggestion  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  if  he  would  modify  his  request 
to  preserve  in  some  way  the  priority  of 
an  amendment  with  respect  to  social  se- 
curity benefits  that  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
by  majority  approval,  by  a  poll  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  or  otherwise— 
I  do  not  fnsti  to  supplant  any  action  of 
my  committee,  but  if  it  is  left  to  each 
Member  to  offer  his  amendment,  then  I 
have  one  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
impression  that  when  I  withdrew  the 
amendment,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  amendment  of  the  Sen 
ator  from  Texas.  That  was  my  intention 
when  I  did  it.  If  the  Parliamentarian 
wishes  to  tell  me  that  that  is  not  what  I 
did.  then  I  will  do  it  again  on  the  appro- 
priate occasion.  It  will  not  require  iman- 
imous  consent. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  find 
considerable  appeal  to  it.  I  am  advised 
that  it  would  cost  approximately  $90 
million.  Personally,  I  favor  it.  It  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee,  but  it  was  not 
perfected  in  the  committee  at  that  time. 
I  would  have  voted  for  it  in  the  comnut- 
tee.  Personally,  I  favor  the  amendment, 
but  there  is  some  revenue  impact,  and 
I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    367 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  social  seciulty  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wil  be  stated. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  Add  at  the  end 
of  the  bUl  the  f  oUowing  new  titie : 


TTTLB  X— INCREASE  IN  SOCIAIi 
SECURITY  BENKPTTS 

That  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1068". 

INCREASE  IN  OUD-AGE,  SURVIVORS. 
AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  BENEPITS 

SEC  2  (a)  Section  216(a)  ol  the  Social 
Security  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


■TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


•'I 


(Primary  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  Is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 

than— 


II 

(Primtry 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Orliis 

primary 
insurance 
amount 
(ts  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is- 


III 


(Average 
monttily  wage) 


;^     Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  Is— 

But  not 

more 

At  least—  than— 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be— 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 

And  the 

maximum 

amount  of 

benefits 

payable  (as 

provided  in 

sec.  203(a)) 

on  the  basis 

of  his  wages 

and  self- 

employment 

income 

shall  b»- 


"I 


(Primary  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 


$16.21.— 
16.85.... 
17.61--- 
18.41.... 
19.25.— 
20.01.-.. 
20.65--.. 
21.29--.. 
21.89-... 
22.29-... 
22.69—. 
23.09---. 
23.45  .-- 
23.77---- 
24.21-..- 
24.61-.-- 
25.01.-- 
25.49--. 
25.93.... 
26.41.... 
26.95-.. 
27.47.... 
28.01-.- 
28.69.-.. 
29.26.-.. 
29.69..-. 

30.37.... 

30.93...- 

31.37.... 

32.01.--- 

32.61-.. 

33.21.... 

33.89.... 

34.51.... 

35.01.... 

35.81.... 

36.41.... 

37,09.-. 

37.61.-. 

38.21.... 

39.13.... 

39.69.... 

40.34.... 

41.13...- 

41.77...- 

42.45.... 

43.21...- 

43.77---. 

44.45... 

44.89... 


$16.20 

16.84 

17.60 

18.40 

19.24 

20.00 

20.64 

21.28 

21.88 

22.28 

22.68 

23.08 

23.44 

23.76 

24.20 

24.60 

25.00 

25.48 

25.92 

26.40 

26.94 

27.46 

28.00 

28.68 

29.25 

29.68 

30.36 

30.92 

31.36 

32.00 

32.60 

33.20 

33.88 

34.50 

35.00 

35.80 

36.40 

37.08 

37.60 

38.20 

39.12 

39.68 

40.33 

41.12 

41.76 

42.44 

43.20 

43.76 

44.44 

44.88 

45.60 


$55.40  ... 

or  less 
56.50 
57.70 
58.80 
59.90 
61.10 
62.20 
63.30 
64.50 
65.60 
66.70 
67.80 
69.00 
70.20 
71.56 
72.60 
73.80 
75.10 
76.30 
77.50 
78.70 
79.90 
81.10 
82.30 
83.60 
84.70 
85.90 
87.20 
88.40 
89.50 
90.80 
92.00 
93.20 
94.40 
95.60 
96.80 
98.00 
99.50 
100.50 
101.60 
102.90 
104.10 
105.20 
106.50 
107.70 
108.90 
110.10 
111.40 
112.60 
133.70 
115.00 
116.20 
117.30 
118.60 
119.80 
121.00 
122.20 
123.40 
124.70 
125.80 
127. 10 
128. 30 
129.40 
130.70 
131.90 
133.00 
134.30 
135. 50 
136.80 
137.90 
139. 10 


$77 

79 

81 

82 

84 

86 

88 

90 

91 

93 

95 

97 

98 

100 

102 

103 

105 

107 

108 

110 

114 

119 

123 

128 

133 

137 

142 

147 

151 

156 

161 

165 

170 

175 

179 

184 

189 

194 

198 

203 

208 
212 
217 

222 

226 

231 

236 

240 

245 

250 

254 

259 

264 

268 

273 

278 

282 

287 

292 

296 

301 

306 

310 

315 

320 

324 

329 

334 

338 

343 


$76 

78 
80 
81 
83 
85 
87 
89 
90 
92 
94 
96 
97 
99 
101 
102 
104 
106 
107 
109 
113 
118 
122 
127 
132 
136 
141 
146 
150 
155 
160 
164 
169 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
197 
202 
207 
211 
216 
221 
225 
230 
235 
239 
244 
249 
253 
258 
263 
267 
272 
277 
281 
286 
291 
295 
300 
305 
309 
314 
319 
323 
328 
333 
337 
342 
347 


$64.00 

65.00 
66.  .0 
67.70 
68.90 
70.30 
71.60 
72.80 
74.20 
75.50 
76.80 
78.00 
79.40 
80.80 
82.30 
83.50 
84.90 
86.40 
87.80 
89.20 
90.60 
91.90 
93.30 
94.70 
96.20 
97.50 
98.80 
100.30 
101.70 
103.00 
104.50 
105.80 
107. 20 
108.60 
110.00 
111.40 
112.70 
114.20 
115.60 
116.90 
118.40 
119.80 
121.00 
122. 50 
123.90 
125. 30 
126.70 
128.20 
129.50 
130.80 
132. 30 
133.70 
134.90 
136.40 
137.80 
139.20 
140.60 
142.00 
143.50 
1W.70 
146.20 
147.60 
148.90 
150.40 
151.70 
153.00 
154.50 
155.90 
157.40 
158.60 
160.00 


But  not 

more 

At  least—  than— 


$96.00 

97.50 
99.60 
101.60 
103. 40 
105.50 
107.40 
169.20 
111.30 
113.30 
115.20 
117.00 
119.10 
121.20 
123.50 
125.30 
127.40 
129.60 
131.70 
133.80 
135.90 
137.90 
140.00 
142. 11 
144.30 
146.30 
148.20 
150.50 
152.60 
154.50 
156.80 
158.70 
160.80 
162.90 
165.00 
167.10 
169. 10 
171.30 
173.40 
175.40 
177. 60 
179.70 
181.50 
183.80 
185.90 
188.00 
190. 10 
192. 30 
195.20 
199.20 
202.40 
206.40 
210.40 
213.60 
217.60 
221.60 
224.80 
228.80 
232. 80 
236.00 
240.00 
244.00 
247. 20 
251.20 
255. 20 
258.40 
262.40 
266.40 
269.60 
273.60 
277.60 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))is- 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 


But  not 

more 

At  least-  Ihan- 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be— 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
income 
shall  be— 


$140. 40 
141.50 
142.80 
144.00 
145. 10 
146.40 
147.60 
148.90 
150.60 
151.20 
152.50 
153.60 
154.90 
156.00 
157. 10 
158.20 
159.40 
160.50 
161.60 
162.80 
163.90 
165.00 
166.20 
167. 30 
168.40 
169.50 
170.70 
171.80 
172.90 
174. 10 
175. 20 
176.30 
177. 50 
178.60 
179.70 
180.80 
182. 00 
183. 10 
184.20 
185.40 
188.50 
187.60 
188.80 
189.90 
191.00 
19L00 
193.00 
194.00 
195.00 
196.00 
197.00 
198.00 
199.00 
200.00 
201.00 
202.00 
203.00 
204.00 
205.00 
206.00 
207. 00 
208.00 
209.00 
210.00 
211.00 
212.00 
213.00 
214.00 
215.00 
216.00 
217.00 
218.00 


$348 

352 

357 

362 

366 

371 

376 

380 

385 

390 

394 

399 

404 

408 

413 

418 

422 

427 

432 

437 

441 

446 

451 
455 

460 

465 

469 

474 

479 

483 

488 

493 

497 

502 

507 

511 

516 

521 

525 

530 

535 

539 

544 

549 

554 

557 

561 

564 

568 

571 

575 

578 

582 

585 

589 

592 

596 

599 

603 

606 

610 

613 

617 

621 

624 

628 

631 

635 

638 

642 

645 

649 


$351 

356 

361 

365 

370 

375 

379 

384 

389 

393 

398 

403 

407 

412 

417 

421 

426 

431 

436 

440 

445 

450 

454 

459 

464 

468 

473 

478 

482 

487 

492 

496 

501 

506 

510 

515 

520 

524 

529 

534 

538 

543 

548 

553 

556 

560 

563 

567 

570 

574 

577 

581 

584 

588 

591 

595 

598 

602 

605 

609 

612 

616 

620 

623 

627 

630 

634 

637 

641 

644 

648 

650 


$161  50 
162.80 
164.30 
165.60 
166.90 
168. 40 
169. 80 
171.30 
172. 50 
173.90 
175.40 
176.70 
178.20 
179. 40 
180.70 
182.00 
183.40 
184.60 
185. 90 
187.  30 
188.50 
189.80 
191.20 
192.40 
193.70 
195.00 
196.40 
197.60 
198.90 
200.30 
201. 50 
202.80 
204.20 
205.40 
206.70 
208.00 
209.30 
210.60 
211.90 
213.30 
214.50 
215.80 
217.20 
218.40 
219.70 
220.80 
222.00 
223.10 
224. 30 
225.40 
226.60 
227.70 
228.90 
230. 00 
231.20 
232.30 
233.50 
234.60 
235. 80 
236.90 
238.10 
239.20 
240. 40 
241.50 
242.70 
243.80 
245.00 
246.10 
247.30 
248.40 
249.60 
250.70 


$280.80 

284.80 

288.80 

292.00 

2%.  00 

300.00 

303. 20 

307. 20 

311.20 

314.40 

318.40 

322.40 

325.60 

329.60 

333.60 

336.80 

340.80 

344.80 

348.80 

350.40 

352. 40 

354.40 

356.00 

358.00 

360.00 

361.60 

363.60 

365.60 

367.20 

369.20 

371.20 

372. 80 

374. 80 

376.80 

378. 40 

380  40 

382.40 

384.00 

386.00 

388.00 

389.60 

391.60 

393.60 

395.60 

396.80 

398.40 

399.60 

401. 20 

402.40 

404.00 

405.20 

406.80 

408.00 

409.60 

410.80 

412.40 

413.60 

415. 20 

416.40 

418.00 

419.20 

420.80 

422.40 

423.60 

425. 20 

426.40 

428.00 

429.20 

430.80 

432.00 

433.60 

434.40". 


37080 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(1)  (1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
beneflts  under  section  202  or  223  for  January 
1970  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  seU-em- 
ployment  income  of  such  Insured  indlvldu^ 
and  at  least  one  such  person  was  so  entitled 
for  December  1969  on  the  basis  of  such  wages 
and  self-employment  Income,  such  total 
of  beneflts  for  January  1970  or  any  subse- 
quent month  shall  not  be  reduced  to  less 
than  the  larger  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 

°  "(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  thU  title  (Includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  appli- 
cation of  secUon  222(b) .  section  202(q) .  and 
subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  this  section) , 
as  in  effect  prior  to  January  1970.  for  each 
such  person  for  such  month,  by  116  percent 
and  raising  each  such  Increased  amount,  if  It 
is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $0.10; 

but  in  *ny  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subaecUon  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  beneflts  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  and  (11)  If  section  202(k)  (2) 
(A)  as  applicable  In  the  case  of  any  such 
beneflts  for  January  1970,  and  ceases  to  ap- 
ply after  such  month,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  be  applied,  for  and  af- 
ter the  month  In  which  secUon  202(k)  (2)  (A) 
ceases  to  apply,  as  though  paragr^h  (1) 
had  not  been  appUcable  to  such  total  of 
beneflts  for  January  1970,  or". 

(c)  Section  216(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1968" 
each  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  1969". 

(d)  Section  215(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
toreadasfoUows: 

"Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under  i9o7 
Act  ^    , 

"(c)  (1)  For  the  purpoaee  of  column  u  of 
the  table  appearing  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  m  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shaU  be  appUcable  only  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  302(a)  or  section  223  before 
January  1970,  or  who  died  before  such 
month." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  beneflts 
under  Utle  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  December  1960  and  with  respect 
to  lump-sum  death  payments  under  such 
title  In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  after 
December  1969. 

(f)  If  an  Individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  December  1969 
and  became  entlUed  to  old-age  Insurance 
beneflts  under  section  202(a)  of  such  Act 
for  January  1970,  or  he  died  in  such  month, 
then,  for  purposes  of  section  216(a)  (4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (If  applicable),  the 
amount  in  coliunn  IV  of  the  table  appearing 
in  such  section  216(a)  for  such  individual 
shall  be  the  amount  In  such  column  on  the 
line  on  which  in  column  n  appears  his  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  (as  determined  un- 
der flection  216(c)  of  such  Act)  instead  of 
the  amount  in  column  IV  equal  to  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  on  which  his  ability 
Insurance  beneflt  la  based. 

INCBBA8S  IN  BBNITIIS  FOB  CKBTAIN  DTOIVmUALS 
ACS    27    AND    OVER 

Sw:.  3.  (a)(1)  SecUon  aa7(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  oat 
"940"  and  inflerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$i6," 
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and  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$23". 

(2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "$40" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$46**. 

(b)  (1)  Section  228(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "$46". 

(2)  Section  228(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strUclng  out  "$40"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$46",  and  by  striking 
out  "$20"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$28". 

(3)  Section  228(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$23". 

(4)  Section  228(c)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$46". 

(6)  Section  228(c)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$23". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  monthly  beneflts  \inder  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  De- 
cember 1969. 

MAXIMUM   AMOUNT   OF  A   WIFE'S  OR  HUSBAND'S 
INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  202(b)  (2)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(q),  such  wife's  insurance  beneflt  for  each 
month  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
primary  insvirance  amount  of  her  husband 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  divorced  wife,  her  for- 
mer husband)    for  such  month." 

(b)  Section  202(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(q),  such  husband's  insurance  beneflt  for 
each  month  shaU  be  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  primary  insurance  amount  of  his  wife 
for  such  month." 

(c)  Sections  203(c)  (4)  and  202(f)  (6)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"whichever  of  the  following  is  the  small- 
er: (A)  one-half  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  the  deceased  Individual  on  whose 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  such 
beneflt  Is  based,  or  (B)  $106"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  one-half  of  the  primary  In- 
surance amount  of  the  deceased  Indlvidiial 
on  whose  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come such  beneflt  is  baised". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shaU  apply  with 
respect  to  monthly  beneflts  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  for  months  after 
December  1969. 

ALLOCATION  TO  DISABTT.TTT  INStTBAM(X 
TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  301(b)(1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(B): 

(2)  striking  out  "1967,  and  so  reported," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"1967.  and  before  January  1,  1970,  and  so 
reported,  and  (D)  1.10  per  centum  of  the 
wagee  (as  so  deflned)  paid  after  December 
31,  1969,  and  so  reported,". 

(b)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B) ; 

(2)  striking  out  "1967,"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "1967,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1970,  and  (D)  0.826  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employ- 
ment Income  (as  so  deflned)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1969,". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinan- 
imous  consent  that  my  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Mlchiiran  may  offer 
his  amendment. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
require  unanimous  consent  at  this  point, 
unless  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  social  security  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  tliis  matter  will  not  get  out  of  hand. 
I  understand  the  position  in  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commitee 
finds  himself,  and  I  sympathize  with  him 
thorougtily;  but  a  commitment  has  been 
made  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  that  the 
Mondale  amendment  would  be  csdled  up 
as  the  stated  order  of  business  tonight, 
and  if  we  get  involved  in  the  social  se- 
curity amendment  now,  all  the  agree- 
ments made  to  the  Members  and  the 
good  faith  of  the  leadership  will  be  in 
question.  I  would  hope  that  this  matter 
would  be  kept  imder  control  and  that 
the  Senate  would  do  what  it  could  to 
msdntaln  its  record  for  integrity,  and 
that  if  this  matter  is  to  come  up,  it  oome 
up  after  the  consideration  of  the  Mon- 
dale, the  Javlts,  and  the  Metcalf  amend- 
ments, and  the  disposal  of  the  Cannon 
amendment,  on  which  all  time  has  been 

used. 

So  I  awjeal  to  my  colleagues  to  let  us 
operate  under  the  procedure  agreed  to; 
and  once  that  part  is  out  of  the  way,  then 
whatever  the  Senate  does  is  another 
ballgame. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    323 

Mr.  CURTIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
323  and  ask  that  it  be  immediately 
considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
amendment  be  read?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  re- 
quires unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  still  like  to 
have  it  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  199,  commencing  with  line  19, 
strike  out  aU  through  line  6  on  page  200 
(relating  to  recapture  of  certain  deductions 
on  sale  of  farmland  at  a  gain)  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"(1)  Ordinary  income. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  if  farmland 
which  the  taxpayer  has  held  for  less  than 
10  years  Is  disposed  of  during  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31 " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  enough. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  withhold  the  amendment,  so 
that  the  leadership  can  keep  its  word  as 
to  what  will  be  brought  up  tonight  and 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  allow  me  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
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amendment  be  laid  ^  temporarily  or    meet  my  oWectlon  I  ™,t  tj,  see  social    ^.^^S^™;,^ ^f^Jf »5i."l'th°S: 
SSfrnrnlTdefafSr    "S?t^^SL"JSS  ^.t  least  .5    T^^  T^'V ...   matUr   very 

does  not  bother  me  at  all.  That  is  what     Curtis)  ,  the  amendment  to  be  offer«l        X^e^^on  I  h^ve  offered  now  I  be- 

Lrho^rtrti!e%=Vh^;fSk°^  ^a.?Tis^^'^^^^^  ii™Hi=^e^h^t%-a; 

-r ^xJ^^^Mr.  president,  if  the    T^^kZS^^S^^ ^To^M^-    ^BoB^^^I^^ £l'- 
SeLor  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  make    -sota  (Mn  Moijj^j^^U^^^^^^^^  ^^^i'l^T^l^^t^oZX^r^LT 

^rs"s^w..i^eid.        t.T.^^'TJi.^'pjMr^^i  ^-  sr-cSeS  x^zrsi 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  con-     the     amendment     to     be     offered     by  ^f^^^  f  "J^^/°  a  laKn^er   sp^nt  his 

nection  with  the  amendment  I  have  of-     the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  *^^"  ^J*'^^^^lif-l,n«?Sio^^ 

feVS  I  was  of  the  opinion  it  could  be     Montana     (Mr.     Metcalf).     and     the  °^Ji '^°"!y °" ^°'^ ^"J"^!! "^^^ 

SSS^d  of  within  the  purview  of  the     amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin-  SerV?re\ieSSet  Je  S  w^^soSSd 

agreement.  I  did  not  anticipate  asking     guished   senior   Senator   from    Arizona  ^Jf^^^^j  wJS'JeU    J^^  m^ant  lesser 

for  a  roUcall  vote  It  is  very  much  in  the     ^Mr    Faknin)    toat  dunng  the  perio^  S%pr  atioS  Tt  rvoided  the  necessity 

nature  of  a  corrective  amendment.  of    their    consideration,    the    pending  "^f':'"';.^,-.,^^  mnnf>v  for  that  ouroose 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  per-     amendment,  having  to  do  with  social  se-  ^^^^Pff  PJi^f^'Sf'TeSin  iS^^ 

fectly  all  right.  That  is  what  the  amend-     curity  sponsored  by   the  distinguished  i^^^^J^^^  ;^doSST^^^ 

ment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the     Senator  from  Louisiana    Mr^Nc) ,  be  J^'Ji^^^'^^hSeoff  against  other  income, 

acting  Republican  leader,  would  do.  I     laid  aside  and  once  agam  become  the  ^^dsdliffor  a  capital  gain.  It  was  to 
understand  there  is  no  diflBculty  con-     pending  business  thereafter.  loophole  we  provided  that  if 

nected  with  it.  But  I  want  to  get  the        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  jJ^^a^^J^oVne^^^^^^^^^  than  10 

Mondale    amendment   laid    before    the     objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  J^Jre  ^e  "^ou^  |^^^^^^ 

Senate  and  keep  my  agreement.  and  it  is  so  ordered.       _,^     ^  ^      ,   ,,  these  orovisions 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving        Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  ^^^^^P^^^e  ^111  was  drafted  it  was  drawn 

the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  desire    the  immediate  consideration  of  amend-  ^^^^^^^  ^q  y^^rs  beginning  from  the 

whatever  to  interfere  with  the  majority    ment  No.  m  oTTRrrFR     The  last  expenditure  on  soil  conservation.  It 

leader  keeping  his  word  or  with  the  Sen-        The     PRESroiNG     OFFICER.     The  ^^^^^        jntention  in  offering  the  measure 

ate  proceeding.  If  the  Long  amendment     amendment  will  be  stated.  m  committee  to  provide  for  10  years  of 
should  be  the  pending  bushiess  before        The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro-  gj.gj^j     j^om  the  time  the  landowner 

the  Senate  after  the  Mondale  amend-     ceeded  to  read  the  amendmerit.  acauired  it  My  amendment  would  make 

ment  it  is  entirely  agreeable  with  me.  Mr.   CURTIS.   Mr.   President.   I   ask  JJJ^'I!°^tio^  ^ 

My  point  is  I  do  not  entirely  agree  that     unanimous  consent  that  further  reading        ^^   qore   Make  what  correction?  I 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  any     of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  •     quite  understand  the  correction, 

priority  over  social  security;  the  Senate        The  PRESIDING  OFFICII.  Without  '^^^^^cURTIS  If  the  landowner  owned 

has  equal  authority,  equal  jurisdiction    objection,    it    is    so    ordered,    and    tne  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

on  any  revenue  measure  and  with  respect    amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  benefit  of  the  present  law  in  regard  to  a 

to  any  part  of  a  revenue  measure,  if        The     amendment,     ordered     to     oe  ^^^^^  j^^  g^^  conservation  purposes, 

that  revenue  measure  itself  has  origi-     printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows:  ,^^^  present  law  Is  without  any  length  of 

nated  in  the  House.  For  entirely  too  long        on  page  199.  commencing  vrith  line  19.  ^.^^^   ^^^   because   of   that  a   practice 
the  assumption  has  been  that  because     strike  out  all  through  line  6  on  Pfge  200  where  it  became  a  loophole, 

the  revenue  measure  may  originate  in     (relating  to  recapture  of  certain  deductions  ^  Committee  on 

the  House  that  somehow  the  Senate  did    on  sale  of  ^^^^^,,^1,*  ^^>  ^'^  "^*^  F^Sa^Tc?  and  the  10  years  commenced  to 

not  have  an  equal  right  to  a^end.  alter     m  ueu  tje^^;t^%^^-^°^,^^,,,p,  ^  ,^er-  SS  ?rom  tSe  last  expenditure-it  was 

or  add  to  any  measure,  the  pi^e  or     ^^  provided  in  this  section,  if  farmland  my  intention  it  run  from  the  acquisition 

paper  of  which  originated  m  the  House.     ^^^^  t^e  taxpayer  has  held  for  less  than  qj  ^^e  land.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 

Unless  we  add  the  social  security  in-  ^q  y^^^g  jg  disposed  of  during  a  taxable  year  amendment 
crease  to  this  bill  it  is  not  likely  to  be-  begmmng  after  December  31.  1969.  the  lower  ^^  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Ian- 
come  effective  until  March,  and  there  is  of—  fniage  in  the  bUl  is  somewhat  different 
a  cold  winter  ahead.  People  simply  can-  "(A)  the  fPP''^!^^^^^^^l°^^  JJe  from  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
not  adequately  live  upon  the  small  ^-^^^^^^l^^Z^^  ,^^,^^^,'^'£n  Nebraska,  but  it  was  the  Senator  from 
amounts  they  now  receive.  and  water  conservation  expenditures)  and  Nebraska  who  was  most  interested  in  this 
I  have  no  desire  wtiatever  to  run  ahead  ^^^  (relating  to  expenditures  by  farmers  for  matter.  It  was  the  thought  of  most  of  us 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  bearing  land)  for  expenditures  made  by  the  ^g  ^gj.g  following  his  suggestion  when 
committee.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  the  taxpayer  after  December  31.  1969.  or"  ^^  agreed  to  that  language  which  now 
committee  should  have  preference.  If  it         on  page  201.  strike  out  all  before  line  3  and  ^         j.^  jj^  ^^^  ^Ul 

is  agreed  that  after  the  Mondale  amend-  »°f .^  the  fouo^ng  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j  ^„^  ^^^„ 
ment  is  voted  upon  the  Long  amendment  .  <  ^  >  ^^'"''" '^""'^  ^  '^  were  of  the  impression  that  we  were  foi- 
ls still  the  pending  business  I  would  have  of  this  section,  "The  appUcable  lowing  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
no  disagreement.  percentage  is—  f^om  Nebraska  in  this  matter,  if  this  is 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  ..^^  ^j^^  farmland  is  disposed  of—  ^j^^t  ^e  had  in  mind,  I  personally  would 
Senator  yield?                                                  within  5  years  after  the  date  j^  wiUing  to  agree  to  it  feeling  that  it 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Mr.     President.  it  was  acquired 100  percent.  "^     thethought  we  agreed  to  at  that 

would  it  be  possible,  instead  of  confining        within  the  sixth  year  after    -  HmP         ^"°"«"^  *^  ^^^"^  "** 

that   suggestion    to   just   the    Mondale  ^i^7„"^-^,"^^Sh  year-aVter  '°  ^  m.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 

amendment  that  it  also  be  con^deredm  ^IfJ^s^fcV'rlS!  -!!..----  60  percent.  ^,^  the  chairman.  The  distinguished 

relation  to  the  Griffin  amendment,  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  y^^  ^^^^  senator  from  Nebraska  referred  to  the 

Javlts    amendment,    and    ttie    Metcall           j^  ^^  acquired 40  percent,  amendment  He  had  the  worthy  purpose 

ss^rd-^'.'S'Se^Tsrart  -rr'^=-'^r .  „...»..  ■>^x^:"A^-:;^TjrLT,.sir^ 

'"Lr^^-'Z^'^ldent.  that  would       ^'.V2?u,^."!:'..*^-'..'!     o  p......    S?n.  It  would  direct  recapture  unless 
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the  property  was  held  for  10  years.  As  I 
^derstand  the  explanation  as  actuaUy 
drafted  the  10  years  would  have  to  nm 
?^m  the  time  of  the  improvements 
^er  than  from  the  time  of  acquisition 

°'lj;  ??m??J:  That  is  right,  to  get  the 

''"Sf  ^BE.'^l^erefore.  the  Senator 
says  it  is  his  intention  to  have  the  10 
y^^  run  from  the  time  of  acquisition  of 
?he  property.  I  think  we  should  agree  to 

ni?.*S?^s"l  thank  the  Senator  fr<^ 
Tennessee  and  the  dlstinguishedchair- 
man   of   the   Finance   Committee  very 
much  and  ask  for  a  vote  at  thistime. 
^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr    CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  and  Mr. 
LONG  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 

^*¥h'^  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  _^, 

rOSTKB  CHILDREN 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 

^*5?iI^'f«ESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated.         ^.^y.. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 

amendment^ ^  .j„„*    t  ocV- 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readmg 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ?SSsmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
^Stoent  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

at  this  point.  . ,     ^  „ 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Grif- 
fin is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place.  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

••SEC  -  To  Include  Certain  Foster  Children 
Within   the   DEFiNmoN    or   De- 
pendents   roR    PURPOSES    or    the 
Dependency  Exemption. 
••la)   IN  GENERAL.— section  152(b)(2)    (re- 
lating to  rules  relating  to  definition  of  de- 
r^nd-nt)   is  amended  by  Inserting  immedl- 
K'before  -shall  be  treated'  the  following: 
.**or\  f^ter  child  of  an  Individual  (If  sv^h 
child  satisfies  the  requirements  of   subM«- 
tlon  (a)(9)   with  respect  to  such  indivldu- 

*^''Vb)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  vei-y  similar  to  amend- 
ment No.  322  which  4ias  been  pnnted. 
The  changes  were  made  by  the  committee 
staff  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  am- 
biguity which  it  detected. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  contains  a  number  of 
measures  designed  to  bring  greater  equity 
to  our  tax  system. 

Obviously,  however,  the  act  does  not 
close  all  tax  loopholes  or  cure  all  tax 
inequities. 

One  basic  tax  inequity  which  goes  un- 
noticed in  both  the  House-passed  and 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  is  the 
fact  that  our  tax  laws  do  not  permit 
foster  parents  to  claim  an  exemption  for 
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a  foster  chUd  on  the  same  basis  afforded 
a  natural  or  adopted  child. 

under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  may 
claim  a  personal  exemption  if  he  fur- 
nishes more  than  one-half  of  the  ^P- 
port  of  a  natural  or  adopted  chUd  who 
is  a  full-time  student^regardless  of  the 
amount  of  income  earned  by  the  child. 

However,  if  a  taxpayer's  child  is  a 
foster  child,  he  may  not  claim  a  per- 
sonal exemption.  

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Edward  Cohen  recently  observed: 

Ordinarily  foster  parents  obtain  a  depend- 
ency exemption  for  foster  children  by  reason 
of  section  152(a)(9).  That  section  provides 
that  the  term  "dependenf  includ««  axi  indi- 
vidual who.  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer, has  as  his  principal  place  o^  a»»de  the 
home  of  the  taxpayer.  Since  the  Committee 
reports  indicate  that  section  152(a)(9)  was 
inserted  into  the  Code  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  affording  to  foster  parent*  a  depend- 
ency deduction  to  which  they  were  not 
otherwise  entitled,  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
Congress  intended  to  include  foster  children 
within  the  definition  of  "chUd"  contained  In 
section  152(a)  (1)  and  (3).  The  net  result  of 
this  omission  is  to  prevent  foster  parents 
from  claiming  a  dependency  exemption  under 
section  151(e)(1)(B)  even  though  they  are 
providing  their  foster  child  with  the  same 
support  which  they  provide  to  their  natural 
children. 


Mr  President,  I  believe  Congress 
should  correct  this  omission.  Good  fos- 
ter parents  willing  and  able  to  support 
foster  children  are  in  very  short  supply 
and  certainly  should  not  be  penalized. 

Unfortunately,  many  foster  children 
are  not  legally  avaUable  for  adoption 
despite  the  great  desire  to  adopt  them 
on  the  part  of  their  foster  parents.  Surely 
such  technical  disabUities  should  not 
cause  different  tax  treatment  of  foster 
children  who  for  all  other  purposes  are 
treated  alike  by  the  family. 

A  recent  tax  case  illustrated  and  im- 
derscores  this  present  unwise  and  dis- 
criminatory policy.  In  Reed  v.  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  50  T.C.  630 
(1968),  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  allowed  an 
exemption  for  the  Reed's  natural  son,  but 
not  for  their  foster  sons.  Each  son  had 
earned  $800  and  was  attending  coUege. 
But  although  the  Reeds  had  been  sup- 
porting the  foster  sons  equally  along  with 
their  natural  son,  the  court  disallowed 
the  exemption  for  the  foster  sons  under 
section  151(e)(1)(B). 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  of  the  Reed 
case  demonstrate  the  unsoundness  of  the 
current  tax  law  with  respect  to  foster 
children.  The  number  of  such  cases  is  not 
large,  and  the  added  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  certainly  insignificant  in  con- 
trast to  the  benefits  rendered  to  children 
who  need  good  homes  and  educations  so 
that  they  may  become  productive  mem- 
bers   of    society— and    contribute    even 
more  to  the  country's  future  productivity. 
On  May  8  of  this  year.  I  introduced 
legislation  to  correct  this  basic  inequity, 
S   2112.  This  legislation  simply  includes 
within  the  definition  of  child,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  dependency  exemption,  a 
child  placed  by  an  authorized  placement 
agency  for  foster  care. 

I, have  offered  an  amendment  which  is 
very  similar  to  my  earlier  bill  and  ask 
that  it  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  need  for 
this  legislation  is  clear.  I  am  hopeful  that 


the  Senate  will  see  nt  to  act  now  in  cor- 
recting this  minor  but  basic  ineqmty. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
letters  concerning  this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  let- 
ters were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chua  Welfare  Leagite 

OF  America.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y..  February  7, 1S69. 
Hon.  Robert  Griffin, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington.  D.C.  ^  „     ^ 

Dear  Senator  Griffin:  Mr.  Edward  Reed, 
foster  father  of  two  boys  placed  In  his  home 
by  an  accredited  member  agency  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  has 
brought  his  recent  tax  case  to  our  atten- 
tion We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
unsound  pubUc  policy  which  underlies  the 
decisions  made  In  this  case,  and  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  tax  statute  which  denies 
certain  tax  exemptions  for  foster  children 
in  circumstances  similar  to  Mr.  Reed's.  We 
believe  an  amendment  to  the  tax  law  is 
essential  to  prevent  further  discrimination 
against  foste>,  children  and  foster  parents 
m  similar  circumstances.  The  League  has 
had  a  long  time  Interest  In  the  field  of  adop- 
tion and  foster  care,  and  we  write  to  you  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  be  helpful  In  effect- 
ing changes  In  the  present  tax  law,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  IRS  and  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Reed  had  one  natural  son 
and  two  foster  sons.  All  three  were  over  18. 
and  attending  college.  Each  one  had  earned 
$800  The  Tax  Court  allowed  an  exemption 
for  the  Reeds'  natural  son,  but  not  for  the 
foster  sons,  although  the  Reeds  had  been 
supporting  the  foster  sons,  as  well  as  their 
natural  son,  for  many  years. 

As  you  know,  parents  of  a  full-time  stu- 
dent can  claim  an  exemption  for  him  even 
though  he  is  over  18  and  earns  $600  or  more, 
provided  that  the  parents  furnish  more  than 
over  half  of  his  support.  However,  the  Tax 
Court  held  that  the  waiver  of  the  $600  In- 
come limit  applies  only  for  a  natural  child, 
stepchild,  adopted  child  or  foster  child  placed 
for  adoption.  It  does  not  apply  to  a  foster 
child  who  has  not  been  adopted  or  placed 
for  adoption. 

This  is  an  unvrtse  and  discriminatory  pol- 
icy which  may  discourage  foster  parents  from 
encouraging  and  helping  foster  children  to 
achieve  a  college  education.  It  is  a  totally 
irrational  discrimination  against  foster  chil- 
dren and  foster  parents. 

Unfortunately  many  foster  children  are  not 
legally  available  for  adoption  despite  the 
greatest  desire  to  adopt  them  on  the  part  of 
the  foster  parents.  This  was.  In  fact,  the  case 
with  the  Reeds.  Surely  such  technical  dis- 
abUities should  not  cause  differential  tax 
treatment  of  foster  children,  who  for  all  other 
purposes  are  treated  alike  by  the  family.  Nor 
should  such  technical  disabilities  further 
discriminate  against  a  foster  child's  oppor- 
tunity to  win  a  college  education. 

Good  foster  parents,  willing  and  able  to 
help  support  foster  children  (who  are  im- 
lucky  enough  to  lack  good  homes  with  their 
own  parents)  are  In  very  short  supply.  Surely 
such  generous  citizens  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  way  possible,  so  that  more  children 
in  need  of  good  foster  homes  will  find  them, 
and  more  foster  children  wiU  be  able  to 
achieve  as  much  education  as  their  potential 
vrtll  pCTmlt. 

The  facts  In  the  Reed  case  demonstrate  the 
Icvalldity  and  unsoundness  of  the  current 
tax  law  with  respect  to  foster  children.  As  a 
matter  of  sound  policy  we  hope  that  Con- 
gress wlU  see  fit  to  amend  the  pertinent 
sections  of  the  tax  law  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  number  of  such  cases  is  not  large,  and 
the  added  cost  to  the  government  Is  likely 
to  be  insignificant  in  contrast  to  the  services 
rendered  to  children  who  need  good  homes 


and  education  so  that  they  «»ay  beeonie  pro- 
ductive members  of  soclety-and  Contribute 
even  more  to  the  country's  futuri  produc 
tlvitv  and  income.  ,,  _ 

we  hope  you  will  be  in  touch  With  us  If  we 
can  be  of  assistance  on  this  matter.  We  will 
appreciate  whatever  influence  you  can  bring 
to  bear  in  making  legislative  changes  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  welfare  of  children. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  H.  Reid. 
Executive  Director. 


Treasury  Department, 
Washington.  D.C.  April  4. 1969. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffin, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C.  f„rti,pr 

DEAR  Senator  Griffin:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's comments  concerning  the  letter 
From  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Reid,  Child  WeUare 
League  of  America.  New  York  City.  Mr.  Reid 
is  concerned  about  the  denial  of  the  depend- 
ency exemption  to  foster  parents  in  cases 
where  they  are  providing  support  to  a  chi  d 
who  Is  aged  19  or  more  and  has  income  m 
excess  of  $600  but  is  a  student.  He  cites  the 
Reed  case  where  parents  of  one  natural  son 
and  two  foster  sons  were  denied  dependency 
exemptions  for  the  foster  sons,  but  allowed 
one  for  the  natural  son  even  though  all  three 
were  over  18.  attending  college  and  each  had 
earned  $800. 

Section   151(e)    of   the  Internal   Revenue 
Code  allows  an  exemption  of  $600  for  each 
dependent,  as  defined  in  section  152,  whose 
gross  income  is  less  than  $600  per  yew.  An 
exception  to  the  $600  rule  is  provided  for  in 
section   151(e)(1)(B)    for   »  ''cWld '   of   the 
taxpayer  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  19, 
or.  if  he  has.  is  a  student,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  income  earned  by  li»«n-A^fl^5. 
Is  defined  as  "an  individual  who  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  152)    is  a  son.  stepson, 
daughter,  or  stepdaughter  of  the  taxpayer. 
Ordinarily  foster  parents  obtain  a  depend- 
ency exemption  for  foster  children  by  rea«)n 
of  section  152(a)(9).  That  section  provides 
that  the  term  "dependent"  Includes  an  In- 
dividual who.  for  the  Uxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer, has  as  his  principal  place  of  abode  the 
home  of  the  taxpayer.  Since  the  Conunlttee 
reports  indicate  that  section  152(a)(9)  was 
inserted  Into  the  Code  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  affording  to  foster  parents  a  depend- 
ency deduction  to  which  they  were  not  other- 
wise entitled,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  Con- 
gress  intended    to    include    foster    children 
within  the  definition  of  "child"  contained  in 
section  152(a)   (1)  and  (2).  The  net  result  of 
this  omission  is  to  prevent  foster  parents 
from  claiming  a  dependency  exemption  un- 
der section  151(e)(1)(B)  even  though  they 
are  providing  their  foster  child  with  the  same 
support  which  they  provide  to  their  natural 
children.  ,  ,    .     ^ 

In  light  of  the  clear  Congressional  Intent 
as  reflected  in  the  Committee  reports  relat- 
ing to  sections  151  and  152.  any  change  In 
the  tax  treatment  accorded  to  parents  of 
foster  children  would  require  enactment  of 
new  legislation.  This  administration  is  un- 
dertaking a  review  of  proposals  to  make  our 
tax  system  more  equitable.  We  wlU  give  the 
problem  raised  by  Mr.  Reid  careful  considera- 
tion in  connection  virith  this  study. 

We  appreciate  having  this  problem  brought 
to  our  attention.  I  hope  these  comments  pro- 
vide adequate  Information  for  your  consid- 
eration of  the  question  raised  by  Mr  Reid. 
His  communication  to  you  Is  returned  here- 
with. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edwin  S.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  have 
favored  its  provisions  in  years  gone  by 
and  I  am  still  in  favor  of  them  now.  It 
wiU  be  al)  right  with  me  to  take  this 


amendment  to  conference  and  see  if  we 
can  persuade  the  House  to  agree  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    331 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  331  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  _  _  ,^.„„      ,_,„ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  tne 

amendment.  ,     ^   ,      , 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

obiection.   it    is   so   ordered;    and    the 

amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 

at  this  point.  *   ..   „= 

The  text  of   the   amendment  is   as 

follows: 


Strike  Unes  18  through  25  on  page  8,  line 
1  through  3  on  page  9,  and  lines  3  through 

^  V^l  "page  9.  struce  the  number  "(3)" 
and  substitute  the  number  "(2)'- 

In  Unes  10  through  13,  page  9,  strUie  the 
phrase  beginning  ",  and  for  purposes  .  .  . 
knd  ending  ".  .  .  nearest  to  comp^Oon 

In  line  6,  page  17,  strike  the  letter     (B) 
and  substitute  the  letter  "(A)".  ..,„.,. 

Ii>  line  11,  page  17,  strike  the  letter    (C) 
and  substitute  the  letter  "(B)". 

In  line  22.  page  21,  strUie  the  number    (3) 

and  substitute  the  number  "(2)".       . 

in  line  4,  page  70.  strUte  the  phrase    (with- 
out regard  to  section  507(b)(2)". 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  work  of  pri- 
vate foundations  on  behalf  ot  tn^ 
amendment  which  was  originally  offere^ 
by  me  and  Senators  Curtis  Holldjcs 
i^RCY  and  now  has  several  additional 
cosporUors-Senators  Bayh,  Brookx, 
Case,  Cotton,  Goodell,  Harris,  hat- 
field,  Hughes,  Inottye,  Jackson,  Javits, 
McCarthy,  McGovern.  McIntyre,  Moss, 
Nelson.  Proxmire,  Randolph,  Sparkman, 

and  Tydings.  ...     ^v.  ♦    t 

Mr  President,  in  addition  to  wmt,  ^ 
inadvertently  omitted  ttie  name  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  now  in  the  chair,  tne 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  .  ..    ^.    a. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  that 
provision  of  H.R.  13270  which  would  Uft 
the  privilege  of  tax  exemption  fom  pri- 
vately endowed,  nonoperating  Philan- 
thropic foundations  at  the  end  of  40 

^^Stion  507(b)(2)  was  added  to  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  by  the  Finance 
Committee  after  the  defeat  of  two  pro- 
posals providing  for  a  shorter  life  span 
for  foundations.  It  was  neither  debated 
nor  considered  in  the  House.  It  has  not 
as  yet  had  the  benefit  of  extensive  com- 
ment or  criticism  by  tiie  public  or  by  the 
Senate.  , , 

To  single  out  a  particular  class  of  in- 
stitiitions  and  levy  against  it  an  effec- 
tive sentence  of  death  when  it  reaches 
age  40  is  not  a  minor  action.  In  my  view 
the  proposal  merits  the  utmost  scrutiny 
precisely  because  it  is  selective  and  m- 
evltably  discriminatory.  At  the  same 
time  it  breaches  the  honored  and  ms- 
taric  principle  of  tax  exemption  for 
charitable  work. 

As  I  understand  it,  those  who  urge 


the  Congress  to  limit  tiie  life  of  founda- 
tions have  rested  their  case  on  four  inter- 
related arguments.  

First,  existing  tax  law.  by  conveying 
the  privilege  of  tax  exemption  to  Private 
charitable  trusts  without  term,  inflicts 
positive  harm  on  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. It  does  so  because  it  sustains 
the  charitable  interests,  objectives,  and 
priorities  of  earlier  eras,  whether  or  not 
they  are  currentiy  relevant  or  productive. 
There  is.  in  brief,  cause  for  alarm  and 
opposition  to  "dead  hand"  rule. 

Second,  since  these  historic  private 
trusts  exist  only  at  the  sufferance  of  so- 
ciety for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  public  objectives,  their  resources 
should,  in  due  course,  be  publicly  taxed 
or  disposed  of  pursuant  to  legislative 
mandate,  which  is  inherentiy  more  ac- 
countable and  responsive  to  the  will  oi 
the  general  public.  Abuses  of  the  public 
trust  by  some  foundations  demonstrate 
the  need  for  eventual  control  by  the  pub- 
lic itself. 

■Third,  since  tax  benefits  are  granted 
for  contributions  to  foundations  on  the 
condition  that  they  will  be  used  for  speci- 
fied purposes,  the  funds  themselves 
should  actually  be  so  used,  rather  than 
merely  the  income  earned  on  them. 

Fourth,  the  tax  laws  have  fostered  the 
creation  of  large,  permanent  concentra- 
tions of  power  which  wield  Increasmg 
influence  on  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  the  Nation. 

These  charges  are  serious  and  merit 
careful  and  critical  examination  at 
greater  length  in  the  interest  of  broader 
knowledge  and  understanding,  before 
this  matter  is  decided.  I  wiU  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  remarks  to  that  neces- 
sary task. 


I  IS  THE  "DEAD  HAND"  OF  THE  PAST  CDIDINO 
THE  CONTEMPORARY  OPERATIONS  OF  FOUNDA- 
TIONS? 

My  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  the 
senior    Senator    from    Tennessee    (Mr 
GORE)    eloquenUy   stated   his   personal 
concern  and  the  dangers  of  "dead  hand 
rule  in  his  floor  speech  of  October  9,  as 
follows: 

The  private  foundation  .  .  .  freezes  the 
notion  of  the  donor  as  to  charitable  inter- 
ests into  society  forever.  If  the  charter  Is  spe- 
clflc.  however  obtuse,  the  trustees  of  the 
foundation  are  bound  by  It.  More  impor- 
tantly, since  the  Income  of  the  foundation  Is 
tax-exempt,  the  entire  Nation  is  bound  to 
follow  and  to  contribute  to  the  wishes  of  its 
donor  Thus  a  dead  donor's  wishes  will  be 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  each  succeeding 
generation,  even  though  a  new  order  of  pub- 
lic priorities  and  changed  conditions  would 
have  rendered  the  specific  charitable  purpose 
obsolete.  .        ,, 

Should  the  dead  control  the  living  for  all 
time  to  come  through  the  selection  of  chari- 
table purposes  that  may.  or  even  may  not. 
have  served  the  public  weal  at  the  time  the 
fovmdation  Is  created? 

Clearly,  this  question  is  most  appropri- 
ate But  is  the  suggestion  that  the  dead 
control  the  living  a  proven  claim?  An- 
swers to  at  least  two  additional  questions 
are  needed  to  Inform  our  judgment  about 

its  validity.  ,   . 

First    Does  American  law   reinforce 

both  the  spirit  and  the  very  letter  of  the 

intent  of  original  donors  if  its  current 

vitality  Is  challenged? 

Second.  How  relevant  and  contempo- 
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rary  are  the  acti<»8  of  the  older  founda- 
tions? 

FOUNDATION    CKA«T««S    AND    THB    l^W 

Despite  the  anxiety  of  the  foundations' 
critics,  the  weight  of  available  evidence 
suggests,  overwhelmingly  in  my  view, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  foundations— 
Just  like  universities,  hospitals,  and 
other  perpetual,  nonprofit  institutions- 
are  run  by  vital,  modem,  responsive,  liv- 
ing, continuously  changing  trustees,  who 
reflect  the  guiding  Interests  of  the  found- 
ing donors  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  truly  visionary  or  wise  enough  to 
foster  evolution  in  the  foundations'  ac- 
tivities and  purposes. 

Of  the  6,800  foimdatlons  which  con- 
troUed  98.5  percent  of  total  foundation 
assets  in  1967,  5,300,  with  91  percent  of 
the  assets,  were  operating  under  broad 
general  charters.  In  the  larger  founda- 
tions especially,  the  charitable  purposes 
outlined  in  the  charter  or  deed  of  gift  are 
so  broad  as  to  give  the  trustees  in  suc- 
ceeding years  almost  complete  discretion 
over  how  the  funds  should  be  employed 
in-  the  -ptibUc  interest.  And  virtually  aU 
chartew-for  new  foundations  are  drawn 
to  conform,  word  for  word,  with  the 
broad  charitable  purposes  qualifying  a 
corporation  for  tax-exemption  status 
which  axe  contained  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  ,., 

Moreover,  it  Is  not  true  that  wealth  ac- 
cumulated in  the  past  can  be  preserved 
intact  for  specified  purposes  which  be- 
come obsolete  or  inconsistent  with  pub- 
lic policy.  This  is  because,  first,  the  group 
of  objectives  and  purposes  qualifying  as 
charity— and  for  tax  exemption— has 
continuously  evolved,  and  was  restated 
in  tax  regulations  as  recently  as  June 
1959.  Second,  American  common  law, 
which  is  uncommonly  stable  with  respect 
to  charitable  trusts  and  corporations,  has 
historically  provided  ample  legal  re- 
course for  modification  of  the  intent  of 
the  original  donor  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  policies,  and  evolving  defini- 
tions of  activity  qualifying  as  charity. 

Everyday  observation  corroborates 
this  view.  A  mere  listing  of  the  largest 
private  foundations  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  40  years  makes  immediately 
clear  how  many  distinguished,  patently 
modem  institutions  would  be  eliminated 
had  the  pending  legislation  been  tradi- 
tional American  law.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  such  a  list  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Largest  private  foundations  in  existeiice  40 
years  or  more 

Years  in 

Name  and  location  existence 

Altman  FoundaUon.  New  York  City 66 


Largest  private  foundations  in  existence  40 
years  or  more — Continued 

Years  in 
Name  and  location  existence 

Fuld  (Helene)  Health  Foundation.  Tren- 

ton,  N.J *<' 

Guggenheim     (John    Simon)     Memorial 

Foundation,  New  Tork  City 4* 

Hartford  (The  John  A.)  FoundaUon,  Inc., 

New  York  City ^ 

Hyams  (Godfrey  M.)  Trust.  Boeton,  Mass.  40 
JulUlard  Musical  Foundation.  New  York 

City ' ---—  ** 

Kettering  (Charles  F.)  Foundation,  Day- 

ton.  Ohio —  ** 

Kresge  Foundation.  Detroit,  Mich *o 

Kress  (Samuel  H.)  Foundation.  New  York 

City -— 

Markle  (The  John  and  Mary  B.)  Founda- 
tion. New  York  City 43 

McGregor  Fund.  Detroit.  Mich 44 

Mott  (Charles  Stewart)  FoundaUon.  Flint, 

48 


40 


46 

54 
66 

62 
62 

69 


Mich „    . 

New  York  Community  Trust.  New  York 

City 

Permanent  Charity  Fund.  Inc..  Boeton. 

Mass 

Rockefeller  Fovmdatlon.  New  York  City.. 
Sage    (Russell)    Foundation.   New   York 

City v;u"" 

Siu-dna  FoundaUon.  Inc..  Yonkers.  N.Y-. 
Wilder  (Amherst  H.)  Foundation.  St.  Paul. 

Minn 

THE    BECORD    OF    PERFORMANCE    OF    OLDER 
F0TJNDAT10N8 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  more 
specifically,  there  is  readUy  available  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  the  grantmaking 
decisions  of  these  older  foundations  in 
their  later  years  are  at  least  as  fruitful, 
contemporary,  progressive,  and  impor- 
tant as  those  of  younger  philanthropies. 
Let  me  offer  some  vivid  illustrations  of 
the  argument  that  vital  life  for  foimda- 
tlons. no  less  than  for  people,  continues 
at  or  after  40 : 

If  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  had  been 
forced  out  of  business  In  1952  after  40 
years  of  life,  it  would  never  have  carried 
out  the  great  work  in  the  fantastic  im- 
provement of  wheat  and  rice  yields, 
which  developed  out  of  its  pre-1952  ex- 
perience. Without  this  "green  revolu- 
tion," as  it  has  come  to  be  csdled,  many 
millions  of  people  would  now  be  suffering 
from  malnutrition  or  dying  of  starvation. 

If  Carnegie  Corp.  had  shut  its  doors 
in  1951,  on  turning  40,  its  accumulated 
experience  in  the  field  of  education 
would  not  have  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  vast  expansion  of  educational  needs 
of  the  past  two  decades.  Notable  among 
its  activities  has  been  the  extensive  in- 
vestment in  preschool  education,  and  Its 
current  support  of  the  widely  acclaimed 
children's  television  workshop. 

If  Commonwealth  Fund  had  ceased 
activity  at  40  in  1958,  its  endeavors  of 
the  past  decade  in  the  strengthening  of 
medical  education,  which  grew  out  of  its 
pre- 1958  experience,  would  never  have 
taken  place.  And  so  we  would  have  been 


Wash- 


59 

65 
64 


Carnegie^  Corporatton  of  New  York,  New  ^     ^ed  ite  pioneerSg  work  in  new  careers 

in  medicine,  and  in  encouraging  related 
revisions  in  educational  curriculum  and 
professional  requirements. 

It  was  only  after  the  Danforth  Foun- 
dation reached  40  in  1967,  that  It  made 
the  largest  single  grant  in  its  history,  in 
the  amount  of  $5,000,000,  to  strengthen 
the  faculties  of  predominantly  Negro  col- 
leges in  the  South. 

Thus,  I  would  argue  that  available  in- 
formation and  American  legal  tradition 


York  City 
Carnegie   Endowment    for    International 

Peace.  New  York  City 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington 

ington,   D.C --— 

Chicago  Community  Trust,  Chicago,  111.. 
China  Medical  Board  of  New  York,  Inc., 

New  York  City 41 

Cleveland  FoundaUon,  Cleveland,  Ohio..  56 
The    Commonwealth    Fund,    New    York 

City 61 

The  Danforth  Foundation,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  42 
The  Duke  Endowment,  New  York  City...  45 


offer  insufficient  basis  for  alarm  that  the 
"dead  hand"  of  earlier  times  is  Influenc- 
ing the  response  of  private  philanthropy 
to  current  times.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  "dead  hand"  is  not  a  persuasive 
rationale  for  the  proposed  "40  year" 
death  sentence. 

n.  DOES  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  ABTTSE  BY  SOME  FOTJN- 
DATIONS  JTTSTIFT  THE  ASSUMPTION  BY  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  COMPLETE  RESPONSIBILrTY  FOR 
THE  PXTBLIC  WELFARE  BY  ULTIMATELY  TAXING 
OR  FOBCINO  THE  COMPLETE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
THE  ASSETS    OF   PRIVATE    FOUNDATIONS? 

Sponsors  of  a  curb  on  the  life  of  foun- 
dations believe  that  the  endowed  re- 
sources which  enable  philanthropies  to 
make  grants  are  really  public,  not  private 
resources,  since,  in  the  absence  of  a  spe- 
cial concession  of  tax  exemption,  they 
would  originally  have  been  commanded 
as  governmental  taxes  upon  the  death  of 
the  donor.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  also  stated 
this  view  succinctly  in  his  October  9 
speech: 

When  a  wealthy  donor  reduces  his  tax  lia- 
bility through  his  gift,  he  Is.  In  pracUcal 
effect,  being  allowed  to  prescribe  the  use  of 
public  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  paid 
in  taxes. 

Two  arguments  have  been  advanced  to 
buttress  this  contention: 

First,  that  the  record  discloses  that 
some  foimdations  have  frequently  offered 
substantial  and  private,  essentially  self- 
ish, benefits  as  well  as  fulfilling  public 
purposes.  And,  occasionally,  no  signifi- 
cant public  purposes  have  been  served  at 
all. 

Second,  however  good  the  performance 
of  private  foimdations  has  been  on  bal- 
ance, there  is  insufficient  public  accoimt- 
abihty  and  the  (jovemment,  with  all  its 
frailties,  should  ultimately  make  the  de- 
cision concerning  the  allocation  of  these 

I,  for  one,  do  not  find  either  of  these 
arguments  compelling.  Even  if  one  con- 
cedes them  for  the  purposes  of  debate, 
however,  neither  provides  Justification 
for  a  40-year  death  sentence.  If  foimda- 
tions provide  merely,  or  largely,  a  mech- 
anism for  private  benefit,  or  if  we  truly 
prefer  a  unitary  society  with  government 
responsible  for  all  our  pubUc  decisions, 
then  philanthropy  should  be  ended  now 
rather  than  given  a  40-year-delayed  sen- 
tence of  death.  If  the  record  suggests,  as 
I  believe  it  does,  that  there  are  responsi- 
ble and  irresponsible,  genuine  and  fraud- 
ulent, fruitful  and  vacuous  philanthro- 
pies, then  the  proper  approach  Is  surely 
not  to  kill  them  all  off  indiscriminately, 
but  to  tailor  the  law  to  end  abuses  with- 
out sacrificing  benefits. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  PHILANTHROPY 

I  believe  that  the  historic  record  of 
American  private  philanthropy  is  clearly 
affirmative.  We  may  be  only  dimly  aware 
now  of  the  good  which  philanthropy 
has  done,  but  I  am  sure  we  would  feel  a 
sharp,  extensive  loss  if  it  were  no  longer 
at  work  in  our  society,  addressing  our 
hardest  problems,  or  helping,  in  part,  to 
foster  our  highest  aspirations. 

It  is  worth  recalling  the  highlights  and 
the  range  of  the  impressive  contribution 
made  by  foundations  to  the  quality  of 
contemporary  life: 

They  have  helped  establish  modem 
public  health  institutions  and  practices 
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and  have  played  a  major  Pa^  i?  "^«  P^*" 
vention  of  hookworm,  malaria,  yeuow 
fever  and  other  endemic  diseases,  not 
oS  in  Sie  United  States  but  throughout 

^^^S'^'^called  initial  attention  to  the 
need  for  reform  in  medical  education 
2^have  followed  Uirough  by  assteting 
S  the  development  of  the  finest  medic^ 
ShoSs  and  medical  research  centers  In 
the  world  Foundation  funds  aided  In  the 

Ss'coveir  of  insulin.  P^nic^f '  ^J^J^ 
vaccines  and  are  providing  contmuing 
I^pS  fo?  work  on  such  diseases  as  can- 

^"l^erhe?S"'adv\"nce'^le?Sflc  agri- 
cuSe.  ^nlng  with  demonstra^" 
farms  to  Introduce  better  farming  pra« 
ticeTthey  have  subsequently  financed 
woA  m  plant  genetics,  plant  patij<riogy. 
and  other  sciences  Uiat  have  vastly  to- 
crea^  crop  yields.  Foundations  are  also 
suD^ttog  agricultural  research  and  ex- 
teS  in  nfany  of  the  wori^le^-^; 
veloped  countries,  where  farming  Is  the 
main  source  of  Income. 

Long  before  governments  took  omciai 
notSS  of  the  worid  population  crisis 
f"oiSdations  began  laying  the  gromidwork 
forsclentific  and  poUcy  efforts  toward 
birth  conti-ol  and  are  now  a  major  source 
of  support  for  domestic  and  worldwide 
bloloS  and  demographic  research 
and  for  action  programs  aimed  at  regu 
lating  population  growth.  „^„.  .j,,,..^ 
In  education,  they  have  contributed 

broadly  at  all  levels,  f;ofP^«»^,^f  ?_*,;: 
ten  to  postdoctoral  study.  In  the  early 
pari;  of  the  century,  they  encouraged  the 
estabUshment  and  expansion  of  elemen- 
tary schools  for  chUdren  of  all  races 
particularly  in  the  rural  Soutii  and 
helped  the  Nation  achieve  a  system  of 
imiversal  secondary  education. 

They  have  strengthened  the  profes- 
sional education  of  teachers,  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  testing,  and  re- 
search in  child  development  and  edu- 
cational psychology.  ^„H«r,c  hnvp 
In  higher  education,  foundations  have 
helped  develop  centers  of  excellence  in 
all    regions    of    the    country.    And    to 
strengthen  coUege  teaching  m  a  career, 
they  began  a  system  of  faculty  pensions 
have  assisted  in  the  raising  of  salaries^ 
and  are  financing  thousands  of  graduate 
fellowships  for  prospective  teachers. 

In  the  post-World  War  H  readjust- 
ment of  the  educational  system  to  a  pe- 
riod of  exploding  knp'^ledge  and  soar- 
ing enrollments,  foundations  have 
helped  carry  out  improvements  in  the 
recruitment  and  education  of  school  ax^d 
coUege  faculty.  They  have  helped  ma- 
nrove  the  use  of  teachers'  time  and  tal- 
ent particulariy  through  the  adoption 
of  such  modern  techniques  as  Instnic- 
tional  television  and  team  teaching. 

Individual  student  opportunity  has 
long  been  a  foundation  goal,  founda- 
tions have  expanded  opportunities  for 
the  intellectually  gifted  to  make  the 
most  of  their  talents  and  for  those  from 
deprived  famUies  to  sufpo"^*  "l^^I 
tlonal  and  cultural  handicaps  that  limit 

'^gesid'e^'melr  efforts  to  improve  the 
quaUty  of  the  educational  system, 
foundations  have  devoted  large  funds  to 
fellowships    and    the    advancement    of 
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knowledge.  Individual  scholars,  unl 
versity  departinents,  and  research  agen- 
cKve  Scelved  grants  and  ffUowsWps 
5of  research  and  training  in  all  br^rfies 
of  leamlng-not  only  i"  the  medical  and 
biological  sciences,  but  also  m  the  physi- 
cal and  mattiematical  sciences,  the  soc^l 
^d  behavioral  sciences,  the  humanities. 
and  such  professional  fields  as  law,  busi- 
ness management,  and  engineering. 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  to 
strengthen  university  departments  and 
schools,  foundations  support  the  work  ^ 
such  national  organizations  as  tlw  Socia^ 
Science  Research  CouncU.  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corp..  the  Pop- 
Son  CouncU.  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Behavlorial  Sciences  the 
Snerican  Council  of  Learned  Societi^. 
tiie  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. Resources  for  the  Future,  and  Uie 
Rrookings  Institution. 

S  th^cultural  field,  foundations  have 
contributed  vastly  to  the  STOwtti  of 
Ubraries  and  library  science.  Arttetic 
institutions  and  groups-fine  arts,  mu- 
seums, symphony  orchestras,  th^ter. 
and  opera  companies-have  also  bene- 
fited from  foundation  support  as  have 
many  Individual  artiste^  Education  in  toe 
arts  has  been  aided,  both  at  the  prof^- 
slonal  level  and  as  an  aspect  of  general 

^pSmdations  have  long  been  engaged 
in  furthering  adult  education  and  in  sup- 
txirting  programs  to  enable  citizens  to 
Stend  their  knowledge  of  pubUc  affairs, 
including  international  relations. 

Noncommercial  television  has  devel- 
oped as  a  new  cultural  resource,  largely 
through  foundation  support. 
^  social  welfare,   foundations  have 
made  a  special  impact  by  stressmg  ways 
to  prevent  social  breakdown  ratiier  than 
me?ely     alleviating     its    consequenc^^ 
Through   social   research,   social   work 
education,  and  experimaats  to  test  out 
new  ideas  and  approaches,  they  have 
helped  pubUc  and  private  agencies  to 
Slil   more   effectively   wito   the   acute 
hSnan  problems  of  deprived  urban  ^d 
SSl  areas.  Much  recent  State  and  Na- 
tional legislation  concerned  with  deUn- 
quency,  job  training  and  counseling,  and 
Jhratteck  of  poverty  at  its  source  has 
tSken  account  of  foundation-supported 
Mroerlments.    Another    area    of    social 
Xn  spi^  by  foundation  fimds  IS 
the  search  for  better  ways  to  meet  the 
n^  of  the  Nation's  growing  number  of 
older  citizens.  . ,    ..  ^  „  . 

Foundations  have  Pfo^f «''?i^  **  ^l 
vancement  of  legal  rights  for  botii  the 
indigent  and  the  consumer. 

They  have  assisted  major  national  and 
local  civil-rights  organizations  and  sym- 
pathetic religious,  busmess,  labor,  and 
Community  groups  in  the  effort  to  enable 
?acial  minorities  to  acquire  social  ^d 
economic  opportunity  and  dignity  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life 

FinaUy,  foundations  have  extended  the 
American  philanthropic  tradition  to 
Sr  coSntries  by  helping  their  peop^s 
develop  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  com- 
Salsickness,  hunger  and  ignorance.  Th^ 
are  assisting  the  world's  Po^^^F,?"""* ^jf^ 
in  agriculture,  medicine,  health,  public 
admtoistration,  technical  trammg^m- 
ily  planning,  and  training  m  economics. 


business,  and  law.  At  the  same  ttne.  par- 
ticularly through  grants  to  American  col- 
leges and  universities  for  are*  studies 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Ainfiri<». 
foundations  are  helping  the  United 
States  obtain  the  knowledge  of  world  af- 
fairs essential  to  its  own  international 
responsibilities.  ,  _i„„«.- 

During  the  year  1968  alone,  private 
foundations  contributed  about  $1^  bU- 
Uon  for  support  of  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional institutions,  hospitals.  Poverty  pro- 
grams, cultural  activities,  and  medical 
and  agricultiural  research. 

But,  if  the  overall  historic  acWeve- 
ment  of  foundations  is  clMriy  fruitful 
and  public  spirited,  it  remains  true  that 
the  worid  of  philanthropy  is  not  a  mono- 
lltii.  Flagrant  abuses  of  the  PrlvUege  of 
tax  exemption,  largely  financial  but  w:- 
casionaUy  also  nepotistic  in  character, 
have  been  ascribed  to  a  small  group  of 
foundations.   These   abuses   have  be^ 
amply  documented  by  investigations  by 
Uie  Treasury  over  the  last  several  years, 
in  hearings  carried  out  earlier  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  in  the  current  inquiries  of  the  Fi- 
nance and  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

THE  REFORM  PROVIBIOira  OF  THE  PBE8INT 
LBOIBLATION 

The  legislation  before  us  contains  sev- 
eral desirable  measures.  carefuUy  de- 
signed to  eUmlnate  the  possibility  that 
charitable  trusts  will,  in  the  future,  serve 
merely  as  tax  shelters,  and  to  reduce 
SuiJiJr  ttie  possibility  ,that  the  public 
benefits  of  institutional  giving  wU  be 
offset  by  selfish,  personal,  or  essentially 

^  The  bill  requires  private  foundations 
to  promptiy  distribute  for  charitable  pur- 
poses all  current  income.  To  cover  cas^ 
where  yield  is  modest,  ttie  bUl  require 
that  the  minimum  annual  distribution 
amount  to  at  least  5  percent  of  assets. 
Under  current  law.  foundations  are 
merely  required  to  distribute  income,  and 
Scl  LvVstinents  need  not  yield  income 
some  private  foundations  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  tax  exemption  make  no  an- 
S  contribution  for  pubUc  charitable 

''"iT^dition.  the  biU  fiatiy  prohibits 
financial  "self-dealing"  between  chari- 
table trusts  and  donors,  managers,  or 
government  officials.  This  provision  cov- 
ers such  matters  as  loans.  Payment  of 
compensation,  preferential  availability  of 
services,  substantial  purchases  or  sales, 
and  substantial  diversions  of  income  or 
corpus  to-or  from— creators  and  sub- 
sSt^l  donors  and  their  famdi^  and 
controUed    corporations.    In    contrast, 
present  law  against  financial  self-def- 
ine has  reUed  upon  subjective  tests  for 
a?u£  and  has  proven  difficult  to  enforce 
and  ineffectual  in  sanction.  ,.„,..-, 

The  pending  legislation  also  limits  to 
20  percent  the  amount  of  voting  stock 
in  Tprivate  corporation  which  may  be 
owned  in  combination  by  a  foundatio^ 
its  financial  donors  or  sponsors,  .^nd  its 
management.  Corresponding  limitotior^ 
aoDly  to  partnerships  and  other  entities. 
?^?rivate  foundation  is  not  l^nnitted  to 
own  a  sole  proprietorship.  Present  aw 
S^s  not  deal  directly  with  the  subject 
o?  foundation  ownership  of  business  m- 
terests.  Perhaps  because  of  this,  the  use 
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of  foundations  to  maintain  control  of 
businesses,  particularly  small  family 
corporations,  appears  to  be  increasing. 

I  have  already  contended  that  avail- 
able information  on  the  character  of  the 
charters  of  foundations;  on  the  safe- 
guards afforded  by  legal  tradition  and 
practice  against  sustaining  outdated 
purposes;  and  on  the  impressive  record 
of  fruitful  public  action  by  the  Nation's 
oldest  foundations  in  their  maturity;  all 
tend  to  refute  the  view  that  "dead  hand" 
rule  distorts  philanthropy's  response  to 
contemporary  public  needs. 

But  at  least  as  important,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  contains  provisions  to  nar- 
row further  and  hopefully  eliminate 
completely  any  prospect  that  tangible 
private  benefits  will  continue  to  flow 
from  tax  privileges  afforded  by  commit- 
ments of  wealth  to  public  trust. 

Unlike  the  40-year  provision,  these 
provisions  are  targeted  against  abuse. 

Unlike  the  40-year  provision,  they  re- 
sult from  extended  factfinding,  inquiry 
and  opportunity  for  public  scrutiny, 
criticism  and  comment. 

Unlike- the  40-year  provision,  they  do 
•,       not  disturb  or  damage  the  work  of  re- 
sponsible, fruitful  foundations,  operating 
for  the  public  benefit  and  in  its  interest. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  40-year  "death  sen- 
tence" are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
reform  features  of  the  bill.  Genuine 
abuses  should  be  promptly  corrected,  and 
this  legislation  has  the  provisions  I  have 
just  described  to  achieve  that  objective. 
But  the  "40-year"  rule  does  nothing  to 
correct  abuses;  worse,  it  destroys  the  in- 
stitution long  after  the  new  law  should 
have  produced  reform  and  enhanced 
performance. 

Even  though  the  new  law  should  root 
out  foimdation  abuses  that  do  exist,  some 
would,  apparently,  still  add  the  40-year 
"death  sentence"  provision  on  the 
ground  that  privately  endowed  and  man- 
aged foundations  are  inherently  less  ac- 
countable and  responsive  to  the  public 
will  than  is  government  itself. 

This  view  overlooks  the  increased  ac- 
coimtability  to  the  general  public  which 
the  present  legislation  will  require,  both 
through  enhanced  Internal  Revenue 
oversight  of  foundations  and  stronger 
requirements  for  full  public  disclosure  of 
their  activities  by  philanthropies.  When 
it  is  stripped  to  its  bare  essentials,  how- 
ever, this  argument  amounts  to  a  deep 
philosophical  and  ideological  preference 
for  a  system  exclusively  governmental, 
and  public.  It  rejects  the  competition, 
and  the  checks,  balances  and  freedom  of 
our  pliiralistic  system  of  private  and  gov- 
ernmental initiatives  to  realize  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

It  also  asserts  for  government  an  omni- 
science, clairvoyance,  responsiveness, 
and  reputation  for  steady,  just  and  ef- 
fective performance  that  is  not  sup- 
portable by  the  record  of  government 
In  this  or  any  other  society,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  societies  which  have  relied 
exclusively  or  predominantly  upon  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  in  principle  and  po- 
tential, if  not  in  current  application, 
this  argument  is  infinitely  extendable 
a«ainst  till  other  private  or  voluntaristic 
Institutions  which  stand  independent  of 


government  but  which  depend,  in  some 
measure,  on  government  encouragement 
of  their  existence.  I  refer  here,  of  course, 
to  the  potential  threat  to  all  educational, 
medical,  and  social  welfare  institutions, 
imions,  trade  associations,  and  other  or- 
ganizations encouraged,  at  least  in  part, 
by  exemption  from  public  taxation. 

Along  with  others  moved  by  the 
amount  of  public  work  to  be  done  in  this 
country,  I  have  consistently  fought  for 
a  stronger,  better  financed  public  sector, 
especially  in  domestic  affairs.  But  I  have 
never  seen  this  goal  as  a  substitute  for 
the  energy  and  concerned  interest  of  in- 
dividuals, acting  alone  or  through  pri- 
vate organizations,  in  contributing  to  the 
general  welfare.  Our  whole  history  warns 
against  exclusive  reliance  on  either  gov- 
ernment or  the  private  sector,  and  af- 
firms the  wisdom  of  maintaining  diver- 
sity, pluralism,  and  coexisting,  mixed 
forms  of  organization  to  accomplish  the 
Nation's  public  work. 

By  immediately  demoralizing  and 
eventually  killing  off  the  private  non- 
operating  foundations  that  now  exist, 
and  by  chilling— through  stlflfer  tax 
treatment  of  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty— the  formation  of  new  foundations, 
the  proposed  "40  year"  rule,  perhaps  un- 
intentionally, encourages  bigger,  more 
pervasive,  and  inevitably  less  balanced 
government.  I  cannot  believe  that  such  a 
development  is  either  wanted  by,  or  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  people  In 
this  era  of  rapid  change  and  wide  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  perspective  through- 
out the  Nation. 

in.  SHOUI.D  THE  CORPUS  OF  A  POTTNDATION 
EVENTUALLY  BE  TTSIBD  FOR  ITS  TAX-DEDtTCnBLE 
PURPOSES,  RATHER  THAN  ONLY  THE  INCOME 
ON  THE  FUNDS  CONTRIBUTED? 

The  afiarmative  case  for  ultimately 
disbursing  all  foundation  assets  was  set 
forth  as  follows  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  pending  legislation: 

since  the  income  Is  Itself  exempt  from 
taxation  In  the  hands  of  the  foundation, 
the  expenditure  of  the  Income  only  satis- 
fies the  obligations  associated  with  the  In- 
come tax  exemption  of  the  foundation  and 
not  the  obligations  associated  with  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction  for  what 
is  the  capital,  or  corpus,  of  the  foundation. 

I  find  this  argument  somewhat  short- 
sighted. I  see  no  reason  to  separate  in- 
vestment assets  from  the  income  they 
yield.  The  income  flows  to  charity  only 
so  long  as  the  assets  remain  in  existence. 
Distribution  of  the  assets  will  immedi- 
ately reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate 
the  flow  of  income  to  charity.  This  would 
have  the  same  practical  effect  as  levjdng 
a  tax  on  income.  Both  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  charitable  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  originally  con- 
tributed. 

It  is,  in  addition,  worth  emphasizing 
that  the  common  historic  practice  of  the 
large  general  purpose  foundations  has 
been  that  at  least  5  percent  of  assets  be 
annually  distributed  to  charity.  This  is  to 
become  a  statutory  requirement  under 
the  pending  legislation.  In  effect,  this 
guarantees  that  society  will  receive  the 
full  value  of  the  tax  exemption,  over 
time,  if  the  assets  are  not  drawn  down 
through  forced  distribution  or  annual  in- 
vasion by  taxation. 


IV.  DO  rOUNDATIONS  COMPRISE  LARGE  AND 
OROWINO  CONCENTBATIONB  OF  POWDt,  WITH 
UNDESIRABLE  INrLUENCE  IN  THE  POLmCAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  LIVS  OF  THE  COUMTKTT 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  stated  the  problem  as  fol- 
lows: 

If  foundations  have  a  permanent  tax-ex- 
empt life,  their  economic  power  may  Increase 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  an  undue 
Influence  both  on  the  private  economy  and 
on  governmental  decisions. 

Available  information,  however,  does 
not  in  my  judgment  support  this  con- 
cern. Foundations  command  assets  val- 
ued most  recently  at  $21  billion,  or  about 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  wealth.  While  these  assets  have 
slowly  increased  in  absolute  terms  in  re- 
cent years,  they  have  decreased  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Nation's  wealth,  and  are  pro- 
portionately smaller  in  relation  to  GNP 
today  than  they  were  10  years  ago.  More- 
over, the  bill's  requirement  that  founda- 
tions spend  all  of  their  income  will  in- 
hibit the  further  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  any  foundation. 

In  contrast  to  public  welfare  expendi- 
tures by  all  levels  of  American  govern- 
ment amounting  to  nearly  $300  billion 
aimually,  foxmdations  expended  a  mere 
$1.5  billion  in  1968.  This  effort  is  placed 
in  further  perspective  by  Individual 
charitable  contributions  amoimtlng  to 
$12.1  billion  during  the  same  year. 

Finally,  while  it  is  true  that  about  370 
of  the  estimated  22,000  private  foimda- 
tions  hold  about  two-thirds  of  the  assets 
of  all  foundations,  and  accoimt  for  more 
than  half  of  the  total  amount  of  grants, 
their  relative  predominance  within  the 
world  of  organized  philanthropy  has  de- 
clined steadily  in  the  face  of  formation 
of  nimierous,  new,  smaller  foimdatlons. 
Objective  observers  have  also  confirmed 
that  these  larger,  general  purpose  phi- 
lanthropies are  highly  autonomous  and 
independent  of  each  other  in  their  in- 
dividual decisions  and  judgments.  Fur- 
ther, they  are  rarely  associated  closely 
with  a  particular  family,  company  or 
community.  As  noted  previously,  even 
where  such  close  association  exists,  the 
bill's  prohibitions  against  self-dealing 
should  allay  any  fears. 

Available  information  tends  to  suggest, 
in  short,  that  the  economic  influence  of 
foundations  is  very  modest  and  growing 
steadily  smaller  in  relative  terms,  and 
that  the  world  of  foundation  philan- 
thropy is  growing  steadily  more  diverse 
and  pluralistic.  To  me,  the  information 
suggests  that  if  the  private  foundation 
is,  overall,  a  desirable  and  beneficial  form 
of  organization,  then  it  should  be  encour- 
aged in  our  society.  If  so,  we  should  prob- 
ably turn  our  attention  away  from  its 
destruction  and  toward  ways  of  helping 
it  to  maintain  and,  perhaps,  even  in- 
crease its  modest,  but  vital  contribution. 
In  any  case,  there  is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  allegation  that  growing  wealth 
or  centralized  bigness  of  foundations 
imperils  either  our  economic  or  political 
life. 

I  hope  I  have  demonstrated  that  the 
argimients  in  support  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sion are  either  contradicted  by  the  fac- 
tual information  that  is  available,  or  rest 
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upon  philosophical  predilections  which 
are  at  variance  with  the  mainstreajn  les- 
sons of  American  experience  and  history^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  foundations  are 
not  controlled  by  the  "dead  hand  of  the 
Sast  and  as  a  matter  of  law,  need  never 
be  bound  by  outdated  trust  mstrumente 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
foundations  do  important  public  work, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  existing, 
mature  foundations  are  less  fruitful  than 
recent  additions  to  the  field,  or  become 
strikingly  unfruitful  as  they  approach 
or  pass  the  age  of  40. 

Foundations  are  growing  less,  not 
more  significant  in  economic  terms,  and 
less  concentrated  and  more  diverse  in 

numbers.  „  , . 

While  an  apparently  small  number  ol 
foundations  are  guUty  of  seeking  selfish, 
private  gain  under  the  protective  shield 
of  public  trust,  the  legislation  before  us 
contains  promising  refonn  provisions 
tailored  to  end  these  abuses. 

Adding  a  death  sentence  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  reformist  character 
of  the  rest  of  the  legislation.  It  is  auned 
at  no  describable  abuse,  and  will  curb 
valuable  foundation  work  no  less  than  it 
impinges  upon  less  vital  or  even  improver 
activity  For  these  reasons,  it  has  been 
steadily  opposed  as  an  appropriate  cor- 
-^ective  approach  by  the  Treasury,  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
by  the  independent,  nongovernmental 
Peterson  "Commission  on  Foundations. 

As  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary 
Cohen  has  recently  testified,  the  40-year 
provision  would  saddle  foundations  with 
growing  difficulties  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining staff,  as  well  as  increasing  prob- 
lems of  discipline  and  control  when  the 
hard  problems  of  repsonsible  institu- 
tional dissolution  are  tackled  in  later 

years.  ,       , 

It  win  have  the  effect  not  merely  of 
killing  off  existing  philanthropy  and  its 
contribution  to  the  diversity  and  variety 
of  public-spirited  initiatives  in  American 
Ufe  but  in  addition,  together  with  other 
provisions  of  the  biU,  will  combine  to 
chill  or  choke  off  the  creation  of  new 
foundations.  It  also  will  have  the  effect, 
perhaps  not  foreseen,  of  accentuating 
the  influence  of  government,  and  so- 
ciety's dependence  on  pubUc  institutions 
for  all  public  energy  and  imtiaUve.  it 
thus  runs  against  the  currents  of  volun- 
tarism, of  pluralism  and  private  initia- 
tive which  most  of  us  have  seen  as  indis- 
pensable and  beneficial  aspects  of  the 
American  experience. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  I  have  shown 
that  the  "40  year"  death  sentence  for 
foundations  is  an  arbitrary,  discrimina- 
tory and  harmful  proposal,  supported 
neither  by  the  careful  objective  study 
which  the  subject  merits,  nor  Juftiflwl 
by  a  focused,  documented  abuse  which  u 
seeks  to  eliminate  or  prevent. 

This  proposal  attacks  a  class  of  in- 
stitutions simply  because  they  have 
served  long  enough  to  register  actuarially 
as  middle-aged.  I  doubt  that  very  many 
of  us  would  want  to  see  this  rationale 
extended  very  widely. 

It  would  be  premature  and  thus  lu 
advised  to  approve  this  far-reaching  pro- 
vision now.  before  the  corrective,  re- 
formist remedies  in  this  bill  are  enacted 


and  applied.  Certainly  we  should  wait 
untU  current,  complete,  and  more  peiie- 
tratlng  information  about  the  activity 
and  performance  of  foundations,  which 
is  required  by  the  bUl's  disclosure  re- 
quirements, is  available  to  us. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  amendment  No.  331  and  elimi- 
nate section  507(b)  (2)  from  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us.  ,  „„  ;  = 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  how  long  is 

forever?  .     ^     .     ^. 

Under  present  law,  a  private  founda- 
tion created  for  purposes  chosen  by  its 
creator  is  given  tax  exemption  forever. 

There  has  been  such  a  proliferation  or 
private,  so-called  charitable  foundations, 
that  the  Government  itself  cannot  esti- 
mate within  thousands  the  number  that 
exist  today.  ^      ..       ,„^„ 

The  Finance  Committee  has  therefore 
set  a  limit  upon  tax  exemption  in  terms 

of  time.  ^  „  .  ^  „„ 

Shall  we  say  that  there  shall  be  no 

limit? 
That  is  what  the  amendment  proposes 
I  shall  discuss  this  amendment  at 
greater  length  on  tomorrow,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  tonight  that  the  central  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  foundations  accom- 
plish good,  because  many  of  them  do,  but 
a  "reat  many  more,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
created  for  the  sole  and  only  purjxjse  of 
avoiding  taxes  or  perpetuating  family 
ownership  of  property,  or  both. 

The  Govenrment  should  provide  a  rea- 
sonable limit  to  the  period  in  which  tax 
exemption  should  be  extended  to  purely 
private  foundations. 

The  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
does  not  apply  to  public  foundations  or 
to  operating  foundations.  It  applies  to 
the  private  foundation^ 

I  trust,  upon  consideration,  that  tne 
Senate  will  support  the  Finance  Com- 

"^Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  nor,  as  I  understand  it,  does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  to  engage  in  de- 
bate on  this  issue  tonight. 

In  the  remarks  I  have  submitted  for 
the  Record,  I  commented  on  the  re- 
sponse to  points  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  would  ask  that  those 
reading  the  Record  would  refer  to  them 
with  respect  thereto. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  John 
D  RockefeUer  HI,  appeared  before  tiie 
Finance  Committee,  I  asked  him  this 
question : 

Mr  Rockefeller,  would  you  agree  with  me 
that  If  one  Is  to  have  Immortality  he  must 
earn  immortality? 


The  answer  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  that 
question  was,  "Yes." 

He  agreed  with  that. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  m  mind 
what  I  had  in  mind,  but  what  I  was 
thinking  of  was  that  there  are,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  many  foundations— per- 
haps an  overwhelming  majority— which 
were  created  for  a  worthy  purpose  and 
have  served  a  worthy  purpose.  But  l 
think  that  an  investigation  will  show, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  our  duty 
that  we  have  enough  investigation  to 
show  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
foundations— I  do  not  say  a  great  per- 
centage, but  there  are  mai«r  fo)f  Na- 
tions—that  have  been  set  up  for  the  sole 


purpose  of  tax  avoidance  which  have 
done  Uttle  good. 

The    thought   of    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana  is  that  if  a  foundation  is  domg 
good,  if  it  has  justified  its  existence,  if  it 
has  justified  the  tax-exempt  status  that 
we  have  given  it  under  the  law,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  were  to  be  around  here  50  or 
40  years  from  now— and  I  wiU  not  be;  it 
would  be  a  merciful  Lord  that  would  per- 
mit the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  live 
that  long,  but  if  the  Senator  from  Lom- 
siana  should  stiU  be  aUve  on  this  planet 
in  the  year  2009— he  would  anticipate 
that,  if  the  Senate  in  its  judgment  pre- 
vails by  that  time  laws  would  have  been 
passed  to  extend  the  life  of  those  found- 
ations which  did  the  kind  of  things  of 
which  society  could  approve  and  that 
justified  the  tax  advantage  we  had  ^ven 
them    Also   the   provision   would  have 
denied  that  right  to  those  foundations 
which  had  not  well  served  the  public. 

It  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  if  someone  had  been  tak- 
ing  advantage  of  something  Congress 
had  done  for  him  in  the  way  of  charity 
or  education  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
good  work,  and  that  advantage  had  been 
used  for  his  own  selfish  advantage,  as  a 
mere  means  of  tax  avoidance,  we  would 
know  after  40  years  time  whether  it  had 
done  good  work.  So  if  it  had  done  good 
work   if  its  existence  had  been  worthy, 
then  we  would  continue  to  permit  it  to 
continue  its  good  work.  But  if  we  found 
it  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  avoid 
taxes,  put  relatives  on  the  payroll,  run 
up  high  overhead  costs— and  while  stat- 
ing a  noble  purpose,  spent  nothing  to 
achieve  it>— then  it  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  its  assets  should  be 
disposed  of.  or  that  it  should  be  taxed 
just  as  manufacturing  companies  and 
others  are  taxed  on  their  investments 
and    activities   for    private    gain    even 
though  in  many  instances  they  benefit 
society  in  doing  so. 

That  was  the  philosophy  of  the  com- 
mittee in  voting  for  the  40-year  Me^  I 
do  not  expect  to  be  here  to  vote  either 
for  or  against  a  continuation  of  that  ufe, 
but  I  think  people  who  have  these  foun- 
dations should  know  that  it  is  not  their 
money,  that  it  is  there  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  that  it  is  no  longer  theirs  to  dip 
into  to  trade  off.  to  obtain  directorships 
on  boards,  to  put  Uncle  John  on  some- 
body's corporate  payroll,  and  things  of 
that  sort.  They  should  know  that  the 
money  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety   and  if  they   want  to  hay  im- 
mortality, they  are  going  to  havjT  to  do 
some  good  with  their  money  sofhetime 
during  the  next  40  years. 

I  think  the  Senate  committee  was  most 
considerate  of  these  foundations  In 
general  terms.  I  was  fully  expecting  that 
by  the  time  we  voted  the  bill,  we  would 
be  fully  condemned  because,  whereas  the 
House  had  imposed  a  71^2  percent  tax  on 
the  income  of  foundations,  we  put  no 
more  than  a  tax  of  one-flfth  of  1  percent 
on  the  assets,  to  be  used  merely  for  audit- 
ing their  reports  as  to  what  they  were 
doing  I  understand  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  cut  it  down  to  one-tenth 
of  1  percent.  ^.         .^ 

It  is  fine  to  reduce  taxes  on  those  do- 
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Ing  good  work  with  their  money,  but  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  that  they  ought  to 
be  made  to  do  good  work  if  they  want 
these  advantages  and  that  they  ought  t-o 
be  accountable. 

If  they  cannot,  after  40  years,  show 
that  they  have  done  something  that 
ought  to  be  continued,  then  it  seems  to 
me  they  should  turn  that  money  over  to 
public  charitable  organizations  or,  if  they 
do  not  see  fit  to  keep  the  money  then 
they  ought  to  pay  taxes  as  an  ordinary 
corporation  does. 

It  seems  to  me  something  more  than 
what  we  have  done  should  be  done,  aside 
from  this,  to  be  sure  that  those  founda- 
tions do  good  work.  We  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  them  from  time  to  time.  That 
we  are  going  to  do,  anjrway. 

Whether  this  amendment  to  put  a  40- 
year  life  on  foundations  prevails  in  this 
Congress  or  not,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
thought  envisaged — that  when  one  goes 
into  the  charity  business  he  ought  to  be 
required  to  be  in  the  charity  business,  and 
not  be  in  the  self-aggrandizement  busi- 
ness— wUl  prevail  eventually.  If  not  in 
this  Congress,  it  wUl  eventually  prevail. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  a  questionable  use  of  tax- 
exempt  funds  presently  underway.  Ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  two  or  three 
private  foundations  are  picking  up  the 
tab  for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Hunger  at  this  time. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Hunger  is  not  a  worthy 
one.  Indeed,  I  think  it  has  a  very  worthy 
purpose.  But  if  it  be  a  very  wortliy  pur- 
pose, why  should  it  not  be  financed  with 
the  contingency  funds  provided  by  the 
Congress  for  the  White  House  for  such 
purposes? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  In  just  a  moment. 
I  raise  a  point  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  use  of  public  funds  for  a  public 
purpose,  or  private  foundation  fimds  for 
a  public  purpose.  And  there  is  the  further 
question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Government  and  a  private  foimdation. 
What  real  alternative  did  the  private 
foimdations  have  when  the  President 
asked  the  private  foimdations  that  put 
up  the  money  for  the  White  House  con- 
ference on  himger? 

It  raises  questions.  I  do  not  raise  them 
to  be  critical  of  the  conference  or  of  the 
foundations  for  supplying  the  funds.  I 
call  attention  to  the  questionable  rela- 
tionship between  the  Government  and 
private  foundations  that  arises  out  of 
this  situation.  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
critical  of  the  President  in  this  respect 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  I  am  trying  to 
make  my  point,  however.  Suppose  the 
U.S.  Senate  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  three  or  foiu",  or  a  half  a  dozen, 
private  foimdations  to  provide  a  recrea- 
tion area  for  the  Senate.  What  would  be 
the  difference?  I  dare  say  they  might  do 

it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr   GORE.  In  one  moment. 

The  Government  is  not  perfect,  but 

the  Government  is  the  agent  of  society; 


and  there  are  many  good  and  worthy 
things  that  the  Government  itself  could 
accomplish  with  the  vast  funds  available 
to  private  foundations.  Indeed,  if  the 
Government  had  had  the  funds  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  it  might  Just 
have  found  a  cure  for  cancer. 

So  I  recognize,  and  am  willing  to  rec- 
ognize, that  foundations  do  many  good 
things. 

But  I  daresay  if  there  were  a  fair  and 
full  investigation,  we  would  find  that  for 
every  good  and  worthy  foundation,  there 
are  many,  many  devoted  to  tax  avoid- 
ance, to  conferring  benefits  upon  family 
members,  or  to  perpetuating  family 
control  of  property. 

The  Ford  Foundation  is  cited  as  a 
wonderful  example.  Was  it  created  for 
an  eleemosynary  purpose?  The  Ford 
Foundation  has  vast  stockholdings  in 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  but  it  does  not  have  any 
votes  in  the  operation  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  The  placing  of  the  stock  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  the  Ford  Foundation  was 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  control  of 
one  of  this  country's  vast  industrial  em- 
pires in  the  descendants  of  the  Ford  fam- 
ily, forever. 

Mr.  President,  there  ought  to  be  a 
limit  to  the  time  that  the  dead  hand  can 
rule  the  living.  Who  can  foresee,  with 
his  finite  mind,  conditions  of  40  years 
from  now,  100  years  from  now,  or  for- 
ever? I  say  that  the  Senate  ought  to  do 
something.  Maybe  this  40-year  time  limit 
is  not  the  proper  one.  Shall  we  make  it 
140?  or  25?  or  maybe  200?  Just  what 
should  it  be?  Oh.  no;  now  it  is  perpetuity, 
and  that  is  a  right  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  raised  the 
issue  of  the  hunger  conference.  I  just 
came  from  there,  and  I  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  corporation  presidents,  proc- 
essors, business  representatives,  trade 
association  executive  secretaries,  and 
corporate  representatives  who  served  as 
delegates  at  that  convention,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  small  number  of  poor 
people  who  might  have  some  knowledge 
of  hunger. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  representa- 
tives of  these  great  food  corporations, 
processors,  chains,  and  the  rest  of  them 
will  deduct  every  penny  of  that  expense 
on  their  corporate  tax  returns  because, 
without  any  interference,  this  Is  per- 
mitted them  as  a  business  operation.  If 
it  was  possible  for  a  few  poor  people  to 
be  present  at  that  conference,  in  order 
to  speak  up  for  those  who  are  hungry, 
and  it  was  made  possible  because  of  a 
modest  contribution  by  charitable  foun- 
dations, at  the  request  of  the  President, 
I  commend  the  President  for  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  there.  My  only 
objection  is,  I  wish  there  were  more  of 
them. 

As  to  the  question  of  perpetuity,  this  is 
a  common  legal  fact  in  most  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen&tor  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  the  Senator  did  not 
understand  me  to  say  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Hunger  was  an  un- 
worthy purpose,  or  that  poor  people 
should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Oh.  by  no  means. 


Mr.  GORE.  But  if  It  is  a  worthy  pur- 
pose, if  the  public  good  is  to  be  served, 
why  should  we  depend  upon  private 
foundations  to  finance  it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  quite  fair  to  say  to  the  great 
private  financial  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  this  country.  "You  make  what- 
ever decisions  you  want  in  the  private 
market  of  this  kind,  and  deduct  their 
cost  from  your  income  taxes  without 
any  review."  but  to  say  to  the  poor,  "You 
come  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  get  your- 
self an  authorization  and  an  appropria- 
tion In  order  to  provide  funds  for  this 
purpose." 

This  is  not,  however,  in  my  opinion,  the 
controlling  issue  that  bears  on  the  mat- 
ter. No  one  is  here  arguing  that  reforms 
are  not  needed.  Indeed,  the  Senate  bill 
does  include  several  reforms  dealing 
with  some  of  the  issues  that  have  al- 
ready been  raised.  The  point  that  I  make 
and  my  cosponsors  make  here  is  that  this 
amendment  is  a  death  sentence  amend- 
ment that  applies  to  all  the  foundations, 
good  and  bad,  whatever  the  details,  and 
will  have  the  effect  of  destroying  one  of 
the  most  creative  independent,  and 
unique  sources  of  community  change,  re- 
search, and  reform  existent  in  any  so- 
ciety in  the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  bill  provides  no  death 
sentence  for  anybody  or  anything,  ex- 
cept tax  exemption. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Which  is  the  death 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  it  might  not  be.  Some 
of  the  foundations  have  so  much  corpo- 
rate stock  that  they  could  operate  a  very 
long  time  and  pay  taxes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  being 
viewed  as  a  death  sentence,  this  40-year 
limit  on  tax  exemption  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sufficient  period  during 
which  a  foundation  could  justify  its  ex- 
istence as  truly  a  public  operating  foun- 
dation, with  a  public  service  purpose. 
I  think  we  could  safely  rely  upon  our 
successors  to  provide  a  formula  through 
which  the  good  could  then  emerge. 

As  of  now,  foundations  are  proliferat- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  Almost  every  time 
a  man  becomes  a  millionaire,  he  starts 
looking  for  a  good  lawyer  to  set  him- 
self up,  to  create  "my  foundation"  to 
avoid  taxes  and  confer  benefits  on  his 
family. 

There  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  this;  or 
else  pretty  soon  the  man  or  woman 
working  for  a  wage  or  salary  will  bear 
practically  all  the  tax  burden  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Once  again,  it  is  the 
objective  of  this  amendment,  proposed 
by  myself  and  several  others,  not  to  pass 
judgment  on  some  of  the  reforms  that 
might  be  needed,  but  to  eliminate  from 
the  tax  bill  an  indiscriminate  measure 
that  would  destroy  all  nonoperating 
foundations  and  would  single  out  private 
charitable  foundations  from  practically 
every  other  Icind  of  legal  institution  for 
this  death  sentence. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  perpetuity 
let  us  pass  a  40-year  law  applying  to 
everything,  to  the  hospitals,  the  colleges 
the  learned  societies,  the  museums,  the 
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orohanages,  and  the  many  other  such 
S-Spt  institutions  that  exist  to 
STnJtuit?.  Let  us  do  the  same  for  fee 
private  corporations.  Forty-three  of  fee 
50  States  Xthe  Union  grant  corporate 
charters  which  are,  by  feeir  nature  and 
bylaws,  perpetual:  and  forever,  as  the 
^nator  from  Tennessee  states,  is  a  long 

*^^it  is  bad  for  fee  private  founda- 
tions, if  it  is  bad  for  the  Ford  Pounja; 
tton!  It  ought  to  be  bad  for  eveiy  other 
kind  of  institution,  because  in  each  of 
5Sse  areas  we  have  difficulties    prob- 
leS.  complaints,  and  abuses,  and  if  we 
donot  deal  wife  those  complaints  and 
aSuses  about  one  group  of  institutions 
specifically,  but  simply  takea  gun  and 
shoot  them  through  fee  head  because 
there  are  some  problems  with  reference 
to  those  legal  institutions  th«i— - 
Mr    GORE.  WiU  fee  Senator  yield? 
Mr'    MONDALE.    Just   one   moment. 
Perhaps  we  will  have  established  a  new 
approach  to  social  reform.  f„_ther 

Permit  me  to  say  one  thmg  furfeer 
about  fee  40-year  rule. 

Mr  GORE.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
permit  me  to  make  a  comment. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  used  fee  term 
"shoot  them  ferough  fee  head.    I  hope 
tS  senator  will  not  persist  [n^lnK  Pr^^ 
udlclal  language  such  as  that.  He  has 
also  caUed  It  a  "deafe  sentence. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes. 
Mr  GORE.  Let  us  look  at  fee  pracUcal 
effwt.   suppose   fee   Ford   Foundation 
Sd  chSSe  to  operate  as  a  taxajle 
corooratlon  Instead  of  as  a  tax-exempt 
to^Son  Here  Is  what  fee  tax  con- 
SSJce  woSd  be:  On  a  $100  dividend 
??Sm  Ford  Motor  Co.  to  Ford  Founda- 
tlon   fee  foundation,  as  a  corporation. 
SoSid^t  have  an  85  percent  dividends 
received  deduction  which  appU^  to  all 
intercorporate     dtstributioi^     of     dM- 
dends.  That  would  leave  $15  of  the  $100 
on  which  the  Ford  Foundation,  as  a 
corporation,  would  have  to  Pav J^xes 
and  at  the  present  corporate  rate  of  48 
percent,  feey  would  owe  fee  great  sum  of 
$7.20  out  of  $100.  That  Is  not  even  as 
high  as  fee  toterest  rates,  under  this  ad- 
i^trtaion.  So  tills  rule  Is  not  a  death 
sentence.  This  is  ^ot  shoottogany  w^ 
foundation  Uurough  fee  head.  This  is 
trying  to  put  some  reasonable  linut  upon 
tax  exemption.  If  40  years  is  not  reason- 
able, what  is? 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  J  had 
better  leave  the  floor  or  else  we  will  be 
debating  all  night.  *Tfv,-«v 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thMik 
the  Senator  for  this  brief  <^^<^^-J^ 
me  give  a  few  examples  before  we  retg 
for  the  eventog.  I  have  a  c^ittee 
meeting  at  8  o'clock.  Let  us  suPfcfe  that 
fee  40-year  death  sentence  had  been 

tovoked ^_.     .    _  „v,4.o«t 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
agato'.  If  we  arc  to  continue  tills  debate 
to  terms  of  deafe  sentences  and  shoot- 
tog  through  the  head.  I  wiU  Put  to  a 
^orum  «dl  and  we  will  have  it  all  night 
This  is  not  a  deafe  sentence,  Mid  It  te 
not  shooting  anyone  through  fee  h^. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  PresidWit.  fee 
Senator  can  do  whatever  he  wants.  That 


would     effectively     end     nonoperating 
foundations  wlttito  40  years.  "IT^e  Sena- 
tor  can   use   whatever   appelation   he 
Pleases.    Suppose    this    provision    had 
passed  many  years  ago  and  become  the 
law  of  fee  land.  The  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation  would  have  been  forced  out  of 
bustoess  to  1952  after  40  years  of  Itfe 
It  would  never  have  carried  out  Its  great 
work  to  the  fantastic  Improvement  of 
wheat  and  rice  yields,  which  deve  op«i 
out  of  Its  pre-1952  experience.  Without 
S-gr^n  revolution."  as  it  has  come 
to  bellied,  many  mllUons  of  people 
would  now  be  suffering  from  matoutri- 
tlon  or  dytog  of  starvation. 

Mr    LONG.   Mr.  President,  wiU   fee 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  af  I  u"^"" 
stand  this  matter,  fee  so-ca "ed  death 
sentence  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
?c^S  require  fee  foundation  to  go  out 
of  existence,  but  rafeer  taxes  the  foun- 
dation like  any  ofeer  oorporation 

As  fee  Senator  was  pototing  out  as- 
suming that  most  of  the  assets  of  tiie 
Ford  Foundation  consisted  of  stock  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  tocome  to  fee 
foundation  would  be  dividends  from  fee 
Ford  Motor  Co..  and  feey  woiUd  get  fee 
85-percent  dividends  received  deduction^ 
Sc  there  would  only  be  15  cents  on  the 
dollar  rematoing  tiiat  would  be  taxable 
^d  at  a  50-peroent  tax  rate,  feat  Is  7.5 
cents.  That  Is  fee  way  the  House  of  Rep- 
r^ntatlves  arrived  at  Its  rate  of  7.5 
percent  on  foundations. 
So  It  Is  reaUy  far  from  a  deafe  sen- 

^®^we  said  was  that  in  40  years  they 
would  get  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  fee  first  place 

However.  I  am  not  necessaxUy  to  favor 
of  requirtog  tiiat  it  work  in  that  way. 

none  can  show  that  he  is  doing  all 
fee  ktod  of  good  work  feat  some  foun- 
Sitions  are  dotog,  I  would  be  in  J  avor  of 
continutog  it  beyond  40  3^s.  However^ 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  them 
some  of  feese  days  to  see  whether  feey 
are  doing  good  work. 

It  would  be  better,  it  seems  to  me.  to 
have  it  that  way  than  the  way  it  is  now. 
And  certainly  It  would  be  better  than 
toe  w^Sthas  been  where  people  have 
put  feS  money  aside  iorJiieirj>erB^r^ 
benefit  with  the  idea  that  the  gift  to 
Slty  was  to  be  deductible.  When  a 
^rson  owed  an  Inheritance  tax.  he  owed 
the  Government  77  percent.  So.  be  gave 
fee  money-lnstead  of  to  charity-to  the 
foundation.  ,    ^„ 

Assuming  that  the  foundation  Is  giv- 
ing some  of  the  eamtogs  to  chanty— ^d 
we  would  make  them  give  some  of  fee 
r^S  to  charity-eventual^  charity 
ouStto  get  fee  gift  itself  and  not  just 
what  fee  gilt  earns. 

Even  that  is  not  required  by  the  biU. 
It  te  MiJy  required  ttiat  they  lose  their 
tax-exempt  status  after  40  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  H«cokd  w^ 
the  committee  report  says  about  this 

matter.  ..         ___^* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
WMorderedto  be  printed  to  fee  Record. 
as  follows: 


A     TAX  TKATMENT   OF   PRIVATX  FOUNDATIONS 

(See  101  of  the  bill  and  sees.  507  throu^ 
Mi  4940  through  4948,  6033,  6034.  61(H, 
Ss.lwi,  6611.  6662.  6685.  7422.  and  7464 
of  the  code) 
1.  Limitation  on  Tax-exempt  Ufe  of  Poun- 
da^ons  (sec8.  lOMa)  and  (b)  of  the  bill 
and  sees.  507(b),  508(d)(2).  and  4490(b) 
of  the  code) 

present  Jaio.-The  Internal  R*^!""^,  "^J^* 
does  not  at  present  limit  the  period  of  time 
JoTwWch  a  private  foundation  or  anj  other 
exempt  organization  may  continue  to  be  ex- 
emot  from  Income  tax.  »,„„„ 

General  reasons  for  change. -^uestic^ 
have  been  raised  as  to  whether  P^'^te  f oun- 
S^tlons  Should  in  P«n>etulty  be  exempt  from 
income  tax,  and  forever  eligible  «>/eceive 
deductible  charitable  contributions.  In  part 

Tl^  problem  Is  that  If  ^^^^'^'■'^'ZJ^^Zil 
permanent  tax-exempt  life    their  economic 
^wer  may  increase  to  such  an  extent  that 
ttbey  have  an  undue  influence  both  on  the 
private  economy  and  on  K^'f f^^^^ta^.f*^! 
slons.  Also,  since  income,  estate,  or  gl"  tax 
deductions  were  granted  for  amounts  glv^ 
to  these  foundations  and  the  basis  for  these 
deductions  Is  that  these  funds  would  be  used 
for   educational,   charitable,   «"g^oua.   etc^. 
purposes,  questions  have  been  rai»«J^"  ^^ 
why^after  some  period  of  time,  the  donated 
funds  themselves  should  not  actuaUy  be  so 
u«Kl,  rather  than  merely  the  I'^^o"*  J'^f 
these  funds.  (Since  the  Income  Is  ItseU  ex- 
empt  from   taxaUon  in   the   hands  of   the 
foundation,  the  expenditure  of  t^^e  Income 
only  satisfies  the  obligations  afoc'ated  with 
the  income  tax  exemption  of  the  ^ounfa"?^ 
and  not  the  obligations  associated  with  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction  lor  what 
is  the  capital,  or  corpus,  of  the  foundation^) 
The  committee  concluded  that,  by  the  end 
of  40  vears   a  private  foundation  If  it  Is  to 
continue  to"  be  tax  exempt  should  have  been 
able  to  derive  sufficient  pubUc  8"PPOrt^t° 
become   a   public   charity,    or   should   have 
created  an  appropriate  operating  foundation 
function  for  itself,  or  should  have  used  Ite 
assets  directly  for  the  charitable  purposes  tac 
which  It  was  created. 

Explanation  of  provisions.— To  deal  with 
the  problems  described  above,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  limiting  the  period 
of  moome  tax  exemption  to  40  years^l^  the 
case  of  any  private  foundation  (other  than 
an  operating  foundation) .  By  the  end  of  the 
40-year  period  unless  It  Is  to  become  taxable, 
the  orlvate  foundatloh  either  must  have  dis- 
tributed all  its  asseu  to  pubUc  charities  or 
must  Itself  have  become  a  pubUc  charity. 

If  the  foundation  neither  makes  such  a 
distribution  nor  so  converts  Itself ,  It  is  to 
be  subject  to  regular  Income  tf"tl°^-  f^f 
still  U  to  remain  subject  to  all  the  limita- 
tions and  requirements  applicable  to  Prt'f  *« 
foundations.!  In  such  a  case  the  foundation 
would  then  be  taxed  as  a  corporation  or  as 
a  trust  depending  on  Its  status  under  the 
general  tax  laws.  No  new  oontrlbutloM  or 
bequests  to  the  foundation  would  be  eligible 
^charitable  contribution  deductions  and 
eift  tax  deductions  would  not  be  aUowed. 
For  existing  foundations,  the  40-year  pe- 
riod 18  to  begin  on  January  1.  19''°- ^°^; 
nlzatlon  created  in  the  future  or  becoming 
a  private  foundation  In  the  future  Is  to  have 
40  vears  from  the  time  It  becomes  a  private 
foimdation.  n  a  private  foundation  become 
a  pubUc  chanty  or  an  operating  foundation 
It  any  time  In  the  future.  It  is  not  required 
to  ceL  operating  as  an  exempt  orpm^tlon 
at  the  end  of  40  years.  However,  the  40  years 


ilf  the  sum  of  the  audlt-fee  tax  and  any 
taxes  on  unrelated  business  l»i««««  «^"=*?* 
the  regular  Income  tax  In  a°y  y*"' ^^^^JJ* 
total  tax  wlU  be  the  sum  of  the  fonner 
i^  tostwd  of  the  regular  Income  for  that 
year. 
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ne«d  not  b«  consecutive,  but  will  Include  all 

pertodfl    after    December    31.    1969.    during 

%  whlcb  the  organization  Is  a  private  founda- 

^  tlon.   other   than   an   operating   foundation. 

If  an  existing  private  foundation  becomes 

a  public  charity  In  1970.  as  described  below 

In  Change  of  Status,  this  provision  Is  not 

to  apply.  In  this  case  If  the  organization 

later  reverts   to   private  foundation  status 

the  40-year  period  would  begin  to  run  from 

the  time  the  organization  again  becomes  a 

private  foundation. 

In  order  to  prevent  avoidance  of  this  limit 
on  the  tax-exempt  life  of  nonoperatlng  pri- 
vate foundations  the  amendment  provides 
that  a  transfer  of  assets  to  another  private 
foundation  under  a  liquidation,  merger,  etc., 
as  distinguished  from  a  bona  fide  charitable 
grant,  causes  the  transferee  foundation  to 
be  charged  with  that  part  of  the  40-year 
period  already  used  by  the  transferor.  Where 
there  U  a  transfer  of  the  sort  that  would 
cause  a  "tacking  on"  of  part  of  a  40-year 
life,  the  transferee  foundation  will  be 
treated  as  acquiring  generally  the  character- 
istics of  the  transferor  foundation.  For  ex- 
ample, anyone  who  was  a  substantial  con- 
tributor to  the  transferor  wlU  be  treated  as 
a  substantial  contributor  to  the  transferee. 
Also,  the  total  tax  benefits  of  the  transferor 
(described  below.  In  Change  of  Status)  is  to 
be  treated  as  tax  benefits  of  the  transferee. 
(Whore  there  are  several  transferees,  the 
amoiint  of  the  benefits  will  be  apportioned.) 
Effective  date.— This  provision  takes  effect 
on  January  1,  1970. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  now  gone  long  beyond  what  we  had 
planned. 

Pennit  me  to  cite  just  a  few  more  ex- 
amples. I  have  already  mentioned  what 
the  effect  the  40-year  horizon  would  have 
been  on  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

If  Carnegie  Corp.  had  shut  down  its 
doors  in  1951,  on  turning  40,  its  accumu- 
lated experience  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion should  not  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  vast  expansion  of  education- 
al needs  of  the  past  two  decades.  Notable 
among  its  activities  has  been  the  ex- 
tensive investment  in  preschool  educa- 
tion, and  its  current  support  of  the 
widely  acclaimed  Children's  Television 
Workshop. 

If  Commonwealth  Fund  had  ceased 
activity  at  40  in  1958.  its  endeavors  of 
the  past  decade  in  the  strengthening  of 
medical  education,  which  grew  out  of  its 
pre- 1958  experience,  would  never  have 
taken  place.  And  so  we  would  have  been 
denied  its  pioneering  work  In  "new  ca- 
reers" in  medicine,  and  in  encouraging 
related  revisions  in  educational  curric- 
ulum and  professional  requirements. 

It  was  only  after  the  Danforth  Poim- 
dation  reached  "40"  in  1967,  that  it 
made  the  largest  single  grant  in  its  his- 
tory, in  the  amount  of  $5  million,  to 
strengthen  the  facilities  of  predominant- 
ly Negro  colleges  in  the  South. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  record  is  clear 
that  the  Nation  would  be  theltoorer  if 
we  had  no  private,  nonoperative  foun- 
dations which  were  more  than  40  years 
old. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor MoNDAios,  Senator  Cttrtis  and  others, 
to  delete  the  section  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  placing  a  40-year  limit  on 
the  life  of  private  foimdations. 

There  are  sound  reasons  why  such  a 
limitation  should  not  be  adopted. 

Foundations  occupy  a  unique  place  in 
American  society.  In  areas  where  the 


Government  cannot  or  should  not  act, 
they  have  the  skUls  and  resources  to  ini- 
tiate new  ideas  and  to  experiment  with 
new  and  untried  ventures.  With  their 
ability  to  act  quickly  and  flexibly,  they 
constitute  a  powerful  Instrument  for  de- 
veloping and  testing  solutions  to  prob- 
lems important  in  our  society. 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  too.  is  their  con- 
tribution in  sustaining  and  supplement- 
ing the  educational  and  civic  infrastruc- 
ture, as  it  were,  of  our  society.  The  direct 
involvement  and  support  by  foundations, 
for  example,  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  advancement  of  medical  science  and 
the  strengthening  of  public  education  in 
this  century. 

Admittedly,  the  occasional  abuses  and 
mistakes  of  judgment  by  some  founda- 
tions, as  well  as  their  innovative  activi- 
ties in  the  areas  of  social  experimentation 
have  raised  questions  over  whether  pri- 
vate philanthropy  should  continue  to  be 
encouraged  by  granting  tax  exemption 
privileges. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  these  questions  be  resolved 
by  limiting  the  life  of  foimdations  to  40 
years.  This  rule  would,  without  question, 
discourage,  if  not  destroy,  private  philan- 
thropy as  it  exists  todav.  ,  „  .^ 
The  effect  on  charitable  work  of  limit- 
ing the  life  of  all  foimdations,  regardless 
of  size  or  contribution  to  society,  would 
be  irreparable.  Such  an  arbitrary  step  is 
not  consistent  with  the  broader  effort 
being  made  to  bring  about  meaningful 
reform.  Furthermore,  it  runs  counter  to 
the  findings  of  a  number  of  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
who  have  studied  the  question  and  re- 
jected the  idea  of  fixing  a  time  for  foun- 
dations to  go  out  of  business. 

By  any  measure,  it  is  clear  that  foun- 
dations have  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  quality  of  American  life. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  some 
200  national  and  local  foundations  are 
currently  helping  to  meet  local  and 
statewide  needs,  particularly  In  urban 
areas.  While  public  attention  is  often 
focused  on  grants  made  by  the  large 
well-known  foundations,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  much  significant  work  is  being  done 
by  small  local  foundations. 

For  example,  the  bulk  of  grants  being 
made  by  one  New  Jersey  foundation  are 
directed  toward  needs  in  the  city  of 
Newark  where  support  is  provided  for 
such  groups  as  the  Newark  Family  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  the  Community  Information 
and  Referral  Center,  the  city's  YM/ 
YWCA  and  the  Newark  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Another  New  Jersey  foundation  has 
specialized  in  nursing  education  and  has 
pioneered  a  number  of  innovations  in 
providing  improved  health  care.  It  has 
established  four  tuition-free  nursing 
schools,  two  of  them  in  New  Jersey,  and 
has  contributed  more  than  $10  million 
since  1934  to  meeting  health  needs. 

Still  another  New  Jersey  foundation 
has  expended  some  $12  million  since  1935 
in  providing  specialized  services  for  un- 
derprivileged children.  The  scholarship 
assistance  provided  to  over  500  children 
through  juvenile  court  judges  through- 
out the  State  and  the  foundation's  grants 
to  State  institutions  are  strong  argu- 
ments for  continuing  this  type  of  philan- 


thropy and  for  support  of  the  Mondale- 
Curtis  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  sound  public  pol- 
icy to  legislate  away  private  philan- 
thropy in  the  guise  of  reform  juad  destroy 
the  vast  reservoir  of  private  initiative 
and  skill,  perhaps  more  needed  than  at 
any  time  in  recent  history.  The  abuses 
which  have  occurred  must  be  corrected, 
but  the  institution  of  foundations  should 
not  be  destroyed  in  the  process. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  delete  the  40- 
year  provision  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  wish  to  remind  Sen- 
ators that  immediately  following  the 
prayer  on  tomorrow  morning  and  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal, there  will  be  a  colloquy  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill,  to  extend 
not  beyond  30  minutes.  That  colloquy 
will  be  among  the  following  Senators, 
and  perhaps  others:  Senators  McClel- 
LAN,  Tydincs,  and  Hruska,  and  the  Chair 
should  recognize  one  of  the  three  Sena- 
tors named  to  lead  with  the  discussion. 

Following  the  colloquy,  there  is  to  be 
a  1-hour  debate  beginning  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  on  the  pending  Mondsde  amend- 
ment which  will  automatically  become 
the  unfinished  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time.  The  1  hour  is  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  with  the  vote  to  occur  at  11  ajn. 

Following  the  action  on  the  Mondale 
amendment,  there  will  be  action  on  the 
Javits  amendment,  amendment  No.  340. 

Following  action  on  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  wUl  consider  the  Met- 
calf  amendment,  amendment  No.  315. 

Following  action  on  the  Metcalf 
amendment,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Long)  dealing  with  the  social 
security  increase — which  has  been  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  to  accommodate  ac- 
tion on  the  other  amendments  I  have 
enumerated — will  then  become  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  agreed  that  a 
roUcall  vote  will  occur  at  some  point,  yet 
to  be  decided,  during  the  day  tomorrow 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) and  on  which  the  debate  has  al- 
ready occurred. 

Finally.  I  should  remind  Senators  that 
the  majority  leader  has  stated  that  a 
Saturday  session  will  be  held,  with  votes 
to  occur  on  appropriation  bills  and  with 
further  action  to  be  transacted  on  the 
tax  reform  bill. 


December  U,  1969 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  said  (at  6 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  De- 
cember 5, 1969,  at  9:30  a.m. 


FIGHTING  INFLATION :  MASS  BRIEF- 
INGS  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH;  IT  IS 
TIME  TO  GET  TOUGH  ON  PRICES 
AND  WAGES 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OBECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr    ULLMAN.  Mr.   Speaker,  a  look 
ahead  to  1970  indicates  that  it  wUl  be  a 
painful  year  for  the  American  economy. 
The  battle  against  inflation  is  far  from 
won  The  administration  has  limited  its 
attack  to  tight  monetary  poUcy  coupled 
with  continuation  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge This  approach  is  now  undergoing 
its  sternest  test.  The  prospects  for  suc- 
cess are  not  bright.    „    ^     ^    ..       .,„.<. 
The   only   clear   effect   of   the   tight 
money  policy  so  far  has  been  the  most 
extraordinary  rise  in  interest  rates  in  our 
Nation's  history.  These  high  rates  have 
proven  a  severe  blow  to  specific  segments 
of  the  economy— housing  and  the  timber 
industry,  small  business,  farming. 

The  darkest  predictions  made  earlier 
this  year  for  a  slump  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry are  transpiring.  The  rate  of  new 
starts  is  down  by  more  than  20  percent 
from  last  spring,  and  still  declmmg. 

Beyond  high  interest  rates,  we  stui 
have  rising  prices,  moving  upward  at  the 
rate  of  5  percent  a  year.  The  administra- 
tion points  to  a  number  of  economic  in- 
dicators that  it  says  show  that  the  rate 
of  inflation  is  slowing  down.  But  the  pnce 
of  food  or  a  new  car  continues  to  rise  too 
rapidly.  UntU  this  trend  reverses,  we  are 
experiencing  unacceptable  inflation. 
Many  economists  expect  that  prices  wiU 
increase  next  year  at  only  a  slightly  re- 
duced rate.  ^        . 

Wages— the  companion  to  prices  on 
the  inflationary  spirals-are  also  on  the 
increase.  The  cost  per  unit  of  work  to 
American  industry  is  up  more  than  7 
percent  this  year  compared  to  IMS.  Ia- 
bor  contracts  to  such  major  todustrles 
as  autos  and  construction  expire  next 
year  and  must  be  renegotiated.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  unions  tovolved  will 
press  for  substantial  wage  tocreases. 

The  only  other  visible  change  in  the 
economic  picture,  to  fact.  Is  the  growth 
of  unemployment.  Now  pushing  toward 
a  4-percent  level,  unemployment  wui 
almost  certainly  go  higher  next  year. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  administration 
is  persistentiy  demandtog  that  the  tax 
surcharge  be  renewed,  calling  it  a  neces- 
sary weapon  if  we  are  to  beat  inflation. 
It  wants  the  surcharge  continued  at  a 
5-percent  level  for  tiie  first  6  months  of 
next  year.  Already  Uiere  is  talk  witoln 
the  admtoistration  about  the  possible 
need    to    extend    the    surcharge    even 

°  I^have  been  skeptical  about  the  worth 
of  the  surcharge  as  an  anti-inflationary 
device.  I  voted  against  the  10-peroent 
surcharge  extension  last  summer,  and  i 
am  opposed  to  the  toclusion  of  the  »_ 
percent  surcharge  to  the  tax  reform  bill. 


I  was  therefore  surprised  only  by  the 
source  the  oUier  day  to  read  that jny 
skepticism  is  shared  by  a  top  adn^- 
tration  economist,  Herbert  Steto.  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  At  the 
close  of  these  remarks,  I  am  including 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Stetos  comments  on  the 
suTclii&ircc  • 

For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned.  I 
am  concerned  tiiat  we  are  headed  for 
deeper  economic  trouble.  Instead  of  an 
end  to  Inflation,  we  may  see  It  continue 
unabated.  Or  unemployment  may  sky- 
rocket and  we  wUl  drop  into  a  recession. 
Or  worst  of  all.  we  may  get  botii  at  once 
There  is  not  much  time  left  to  avoid 
these  very  real  possibUities.  I  am  urging 
that  the  admtoistration  totroduce  a  new 
flexibility  Into  Its  present  Inflation  policy, 
relying  less  completely  on  tight  money. 
In  addition,  the  administration  must  get 
tough  with  bustoess   and   labor   about 
price  and  wage  increases.  Mass  briefings 
encouraging  restraint  are  not  adequate^ 
The  situation  is  urgent  enough  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  wage  and  price 
guideUnes. 

The  economy  Is  at  the  crossroads.  We 
face  rough  gotog  to  any  case.  It  would 
be  tragic,  however,  to  discover  next  year 
that  all  the  months  of  restriction  and 
sacrifice  were  to  vato. 

The  foUowing  Is  Herbert  Steins  ad- 
dress, mentioned  above,  given  before  the 
Tax  Institute  of  America  Symposium  at 
Princeton.  N  J.: 

Taxes.  SxABiLrrT  akd  Oeowth 
(By  Herbert  Stein) 
There  Is  In  the  government  an  Interagency 
committee  called  the  Trollta,  comprising  the 
Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers.  A  short-hand 
description  of  the  division  of  labor  among 
the  three  agencies  Is  that  the  Treasury  has 
the  taxes,  the  Budget  Bureau  has  the  ex- 
pendltures   and   the   CtouncU   of   Economic 
AdvUers  has  the  deficit  or,  rarely  as  at  pres- 
ent   the   surplus.   Recognizing   this   role    i 
am  going  to  talk  about  the  relation  between 
taxes  and  expenditures,  rather  than  about 
the  specific  form  of  the  tax  system    That 
is  I  am  going  to  talk  about  how  high  taxes 
should  be,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  stability  and  growth  of  the  economy. 

About  twenty-three  years  ago  I  gave  a  talk 
on  approximately  the  same  subject  I  am  dis- 
cussing today,  at  a  meeting  of  the  NaUon*! 
Tax  Association.   Probably   no   one  In   this 
audience  was  present  then,  and  surely  no 
one  remembers.  So  It  would  be  convenient 
for  me  to  give  the  speech  again.  However. 
I  unfortunately  cannot.  That  Is  not  because 
I  have  learned  so  much  since  then  but  be- 
cause I  have  unlearned  so  much.  I  started 
I   think,   with   relatively   modest    ambition 
for  the  contribution  of  tax  policy  to  eco- 
nomic stabUlty  and  growth.  especlaUy  to  sta- 
bility But  after  two  decades  It  seems  to  me 
that  even  these  modest  ambitions  were  ex- 
cessive and  we  shaU  have  to  settle  for  an 
even  lower  level  of  foUy-avoldance. 

At  an  earlier  date  we  could  beUeve  that  a 
policy  like  the  following  would  put  little 
strain  on  our  political  or  economic  com- 
petence, we  would  set  tax  rates  so  that  they 
would  yield  a  constant  moderate  budget 
surplus  when  the  economy  was  operating  at 
high  employment.  In  the  event  of  a  serious, 
confidently-forecast     departure     from     the 


high-employment  condition  "e  would  make 
a  temporary  change  of  tax  rate»-down  lor 
recessions  and  up  for  Inflationa. 

This  policy  was  beUeved  to  have  a  num 
ber  of  Advantages.  By  keeping  the  relation 
between  receipts  and  expenditures  constant 
m^t  o?t^  time  we  would  keep  ti.e  budget 
from  becoming  an  unstablllzlng  for";  some- 
times   pushing   In  an  Inflationary   direction 
and   sometimes  In   a  deflationary  direction. 
By  requiring  taxes  to  be  kept  »^  1^«  ^^ 
expenditures  we  would  enforce  a  certain  dis- 
clpTme   on   the   "Pe^dlture   decisions.   The 
surplus  that  would  be  generated  at  high  em 
ployment   would   contribute   to   rapid   eco- 
noX  growth.  Reduction  of  tiie  Boyemment 
debt  would  increase  the  funds  available  lor 
private  Investinent  by  those  who  hadjield 
toe  debt.  Moreover,  the  program  woud  re- 
tain as  an  emergency  option  the  P^alblllty 
of  a  temporary  change  In  tax  rates  tocounter 
I    serioZ    recession    otlnflatlon.    However 
these  would  presiunablfile  required  infre- 
quI^tiTw  at  all.  and  their  utility  woum  not 
depend  on  a  very  high  degree  of  succeM  in 
ec^omlc  forecasting  since  they  would  be  re- 
served for  the  cases  of  clear  need. 

7n  the  course  of  the  years  experience  has 
revealed  many  difficulties  in  this  policy  pre- 

"^Sough  the  policy  was  intended  to  mini- 
mize the' need  for  changes  '^  U*  rat*s  U 
still  would  require  a  change  If  the  rate  of 
CTOwth    of    expenditures    departed    slgnlfl- 
Untiy  from  ti^e  rate  of  growth  of  the  yield  of 
the  existing  tax  system.  This  has  proved  veiy 
d^fflcuU  tolet  in  I  timely  fashion  and  appro- 
priate amount.  Given  the  «l«tlng  ,»°«*  "\»^ 
expected    rates   of    e'HJendlture     Uie   poUcy 
would  have  called  for  tax  'eduction  In  1960 
but  we  didn't  get  that  until  1964.  The  policy 
wouW  have  required  in  1966  the  tax  increase 
we  finally  got  In  1968. 

T^e  problem  Is  not  only  to  get  timely  tax 
change!..  It  Is  also  to  avoid  untimely  tax 
changes.  For  example,  on  any  reajBonable  ex- 
X^Son  of  What  Federal  expenditures  wUl 
bT  or  of  what  Congress  Intends  them  to  be 
1972  and  1973  wlU  not  be  good  years  for  tax 
reduction.  But  we  are  apparentty  about  to 
decide  on  substantUl  tax  reductions  for  those 

^''^s  difficulty  of  getting  the  *"  action  or 
inaction  the  policy  calls  for  Is  not  acf^f«i^- 
Nelttier  Is  It.  I  think,  the  """l*  °f  «Jf  ^^ 
by  Presidents  or  Congreasee  o^ '^•/^f*^^ 
there  ought  to  be  a  fairly  stable  relation  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenditures.  The  simple 
fact  U  that  Presidents  and  Congresses  have 
wanted  other  things  more.  They  have  wanted 
to  have  their  way  about  spending  Progr""^ 
or  tax  structure  or  simply  to  avoid  the  onus 
Vt  raising  taxes  or  reap  the  credit  ^or  cutting 
them.  These  are  not  things  that  poUticlans 

are  likely  to  surrender  easily.  

The    policy    prescription    outlined    above 
placed  considerable  reliance  on  the  effective- 
ness of  a  temporary  tax  change  as  a  way  of 
restraining  or  stimulating  the  econwny  in  the 
event  of  serious  Inflation  or  recession   How- 
ever   subsequent  analysis  suggested  that  a 
temporary  tax  change  would  have  ll«le  effect 
onTrivate  spending,  by  either  businesses  or 
households.  This  view  has  aPPa^'^^yJ'ft^ 
confirmed  by  experience  with  tbe  temporary 
^^Ts^charie  enacted  In  1968.  The  rise  of 
^slness  investment  which  followed  the  en- 
actment of  the  surcharge  was  so  big  that  one 
can  hardly  expect  to  detect  any  "PJ^'' 
effect    of    the   surcharge   on   the   corporate 
profits  tax.  Microscopic  analysis  may  yet  dis- 
cover some  effect  of  the  surcharge  on  con- 
sumption. But  in  any  case  we  are  fSO^}° 
have  to  say  that  the  effect  was  small  and  a^ 
In   fact,   the   final   analysis   of   the    1968 
episode  may  yet  reveal  that  the  net  effect  of 
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the  surcharge  wm  Inflationary.  Evidently  the 
enactment  of  the  surcharge  helped  to  con- 
vince the  Federal  Reserve  that  mid- 1968  was 
a  good  time  for  monetary  expansion.  The  in- 
flationary effect  of  this  outweighed  whatever 
antl-lnflatlonary  effect  the  surcharge  had.  A 
similar  consideration  is  relevant  to  the  deci- 
sion to  continue  the  sxircharge  for  the  second 
half  of  calendar  1969  and  the  first  half  of 
1970.  There  was  a  danger  that  the  shift  in 
tlM  flacal  position  attendant  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  surcharge  would  convince 
the  Federal  Reserve  of  the  need  for  a  degree 
of  monetary  reetrlcUon  that  would  tvim  out 
to  be  excessive.  Yet  this  particular  Interrela- 
tionship between  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
is  surely  not  a  good  continuing  basis  of  op- 
eration. We  should  be  able  to  find  a  more  ef- 
ficient way  of  reaching  a  desirable  monetary 
policy  than  by  using  massive  tax  charges  as 
signals. 

The  earlier  version  of  policy  counted  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  budget  surplus  as  the 
government's  contribution  to  the  supply  of 
savings  and  through  that  to  economic 
growth.  But  It  now  appears  that  the  political 
process  abhors  a  surplus.  We  may  from  time 
to  time  generate  a  surplus  accidentally  and 
unnoticed.  However,  the  argument  that  ex- 
penditure Increases  or  tax  reductions  should 
be  held  back  In  order  deliberately  to  create 
a  surplus' doee  not  carry  much  weight.  Econ- 
omists have  dlaabiiaed  the  ptiWic  of  the 
idea  that  a  deficit  Is  a  sin,  an  Idea  on  which 
no  one  acted  very  much  for  a  long  time  any- 
way. They  have  noted  yet  persuaded  the  pub- 
lic that  a  surplus  is  anything  more  than  a 
useless  ornament  on  a  budget,  which  can  be 
given  up  whenever  It  Is  Inconvenient  to  keep 

Moreover,  the  case  for  a  surplus  of  any 
particular  size  Is  dlfllcult  to  make.  The  diffi- 
culty U  compounded  by  the  varlabUlty  In  the 
compoelUon  and  definition  of  the  expendi- 
ture side  of  the  budget.  We  start  with  the 
proposition  that  we  need  a  surplus  as  an 
addition  to  the  private  savings  available  to 
finance  Investntent.  The  surplus  should  be 
big  enough  so  that  when  added  to  private 
saving  It  will  finance  the  desired  Invest- 
ment. However,  this  Ignores  the  amount  of 
investment  that  is  done  dlrecUy  through 
the  budget,  in  the  form  of  Federal  spending 
or  lending.  The  amount  of  Investment  In 
the  economy  is  equal  to  private  savings  plus 
the  budget  surplus  plus  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment In  the  budget.  A  decision  on  the 
proper  side  of  the  surplus  should  then  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  Investment  that  Is 
In  the  budget.  Even  if  we  concentrate  on 
private  investment  we  must  recognize  that 
there  Is  a  good  deal  of  private  Investment 
financed  within  the  budget,  mainly  by  loans 
and  largely  for  housing  and  related  activi- 
ties. Moreover  the  amotint  of  such  financing 
In  the  budget  Is  quite  variable,  not  only 
as  a  result  of  changes  In  real  programs  but 
also  as  a  result  of  changes  In  legal  forms 
and  in  the  definition  of  the  budget.  For 
example,  when  FNMA  became  private  the 
amount  of  private  financing  In  the  budget 
was  substantially  reduced.  Thus,  the  appro- 
pirate  size  of  the  surplus  depends  on  the 
composition  and  definition  of  the  budget. 

The  foregoing  rationale  for  determining 
the  size  of  the  budget  surplus  depends  on 
our  being  able  to  reach  some  opinion  about 
the  desirable  rate  of  Investment.  Without 
that  It  seems  to  me  everything  we  might 
say  about  the  size  of  the  surplus,  and  there- 
fore about  the  level  of  taxes.  Is  arbitrary. 
We  are  not  used  to  thinking  in  these  terms, 
even  though  they  are  the  terms  In  which  the 
question  of  the  surplus  was  classically  dis- 
cussed. This  is  a  large  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  surplus  appearing  to  be  a  mere  orna- 
ment In  the  budget. 

The  problem  of  defining  the  budget,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  Is  also  rele- 
vant to  the  use  of  taxation  as  a  discipline  on 
expenditures.  The  idea  is  that  If  we  require 
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expenditure  Increases  to  be  matched  by  tax 
increases,  the  decision-makers  will  not  be 
Inclined  to  Increase  expenditures  unless  the 
value  of  doing  so  Is  great.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  this.  But  imposing  this  requirement, 
or  a  celling  on  expenditures  in  some  other 
way,  also  creates  a  strong  Incentive  to  get 
government  programs  financed  outside  the 
budget.  A  great  deal  of  this  has  been  done  in 
recent  years  of  budgetary  stringency.  The 
disciplinary  effect  of  the  limitation  on  budget 
expenditures  is  not  entirely  nullified  by  this. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  leakage.  More- 
over, the  leakage  is  unefVen,  all  programs  not 
being  equally  able  to  get  outside  the  budget. 
This  causes  a  distortion  In  the  pattern  of 
spending. 

I  have  spent  a  good  many  minutes  here  ex- 
plaining why  I  am  not  encouraged  about  our 
ability  to  determine  what  the  proper  level 
of  taxation  is  or  to  get  it  if  we  could  de- 
termine It.  Still  decisions  will  be  made  and 
an  attempt  must  be  made  to  Influence  those 
decisions.  If  only  by  dragging  one's  heels  and 
grumbling  over  the  course  of  events.  It  should 
be  clear  enough  that  I  dont  see  any  simple 
rules  that  are  satisfactory  or  enforceable, 
and  I  don't  think  we  are  prepared  to  pro- 
mulgate sophisticated  rules.  But  a  few 
things  may  be  said  about  the  directions  in 
which  we  should  lean. 

Prudence  suggests  that  we  should  try  to 
avoid  large  swings  in  the  budget  surplus  or 
deflclt  position.  On  the  whole  present  opin- 
ion assigns  leee  destabilizing  significance  to 
such  swings  than  was  formerly  expected,  and 
some  would  assign  a  zero  weight.  But  still 
the  more  extreme  versions  of  this  new  view 
are  unproven,  and  It  would  be  rash  to  act  as 
if  we  could  absorb  large  abrupt  changes  in 
the  fiscal  position  without  risking  Infiatlon- 
ary  or  deflationary  consequences. 

At  the  B&me  time,  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  frightened  by  small  changes 
which,  with  almost  any  conceivable  proce- 
dure, are  inevitably  anyway.  I  have  the  Im- 
pression that  many  people  now  see  a  magi- 
cal significance  In  a  shift  of  a  few  billion 
dollars  in  the  budget  poslUon,  especlaUy  If 
the  shift  crosses  the  line  between  surplus  and 
deficit.  In  a  trillion  dollar  economy  this  is 
hard  to  understand,  especially  after  our  re- 
cent experience  with  the  limited  significance 
of  the  budget  shift  between  a  »26  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  1968  and  a  $3  billion  surplus 
In  fiscal  1969.  Preoccupation  with  small 
changes  In  the  budget  position  leads  to  bad 
forecasts  by  the  private  economy  and  bad 
policy  by  the  government. 

To  avoid  large  shifts  in  the  budget  po- 
sition we  shall  have  to  rely  primarily  on 
stabilizing  the  rate  of  growth  of  expendi- 
tures so  that  It  keeps  pace,  approximately, 
with  the  growth  of  the  revenues  from  the 
existing  tax  sjrstem — as  It  will  be  after  the 
legislation  now  pending  Is  enacted.  I  ex- 
pect that  this  legislation  will  satisfy  the 
h\inger  for  tax  reduction  for  a  while  and 
that  no  one  will  want  to  open  the  Pandora's 
Box  of  tax  reform  for  some  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  barring  a  crisis,  there  is  no  taste 
for  tax  increases.  So  for  some  years  we  will 
have  to  tailor  our  expenditures  to  the  exist- 
ing tax  system. 

After  a  while  we  may  have  a  freer  choloe 
about  the  levels  of  both  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures. The  revenue  decision  should  then 
be  made  with  a  view  to  our  longer-range 
plans  and  ambitions,  with  respect  not  only 
to  government  expenditures  but  also  to  pri- 
vate consumption  and  Investment.  Neither 
the  Administration  nor  the  Congress  was 
prepared  to  do  this  in  1969.  However,  in  the 
Administration  we  have  been  focusing  a 
great  deal  of  attention  on  the  problem  of 
laying  out  the  claims  on  the  national  prod- 
uct for  several  years  ahead  and  specUjrlng 
the  tax  requirements  for  achieving  whatever 
allocation  of  the  national  output  Is  chosen. 
I  woiild  hope  that  by  the  next  time  we  can 
make  a  major  tax  decision  this  kind  of  In- 
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formation  and  this  way  of  looking  at  things 
will  help  to  guide  the  outcome. 

One  Implication  of  regarding  the  tax  and 
budget  problem  as  a  problem  of  allocating 
the  national  output  is  that  taxes  serve  to 
finance  not  only  government  expenditures 
but  also  the  desired  excess,  If  any,  of  private 
Investment  over  private  savings.  Attention 
has  been  directed  to  thU  fact  by  the  existence 
of  a  national  hovislng  goal.  Incorporated  in 
legislation,  for  the  construction  of  26  mil- 
lion houses  in  a  decade.  Except  insofar  as 
these  houses  are  directly  financed  through 
the  Federal  budget,  they  will  have  to  be 
financed  through  private  savings  tuid  the 
Federal  surplus.  Our  preliminary  calcula- 
tions suggest  that  this  will  require  a  very 
large  surplus.  One  consequence  is  that  the 
advocates  of  bousing,  within  the  Administra- 
tion and  to  some  extent  outside  it,  have  be- 
come strong  supporters  of  a  budget  surplus. 

The  point  about  housing  is  illustrative 
only.  It  does,  however,  suggest  the  possibility 
of  putting  some  real  content  into  the  claim 
of  the  budget  surplus  as  a  use  for  the  Federal 
revenue.  It  also  suggests  that  if  this  is  done 
support  for  a  surplus  will  emerge  to  compete 
with  the  ever-present  claims  for  increased 
expenditures  and  reduced  taxes. 

Recent  experience  warns  against  relying  on 
quick  temporary  tax  changes  to  cope  either 
wlt^rexi)enditure  variations  or  with  changes 
In  The  economy.  We  are  unlikely  to  get  them 
in  time  and  they  are  unlikely  to  be  very 
effective  if  obtained,  at  least  with  the  present 
tax  system.  One  can  conceive  of  kinds  of 
taxes  that  might  be  varied  more  effectively. 
For  example,  changes  in  the  rate  of  a  value- 
added  tax  or  general  sales  tax  might  cause 
some  acceleration  or  deferral  of  expendi- 
tures. However,  this  is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  Installing  such  a  tax  if  there  are  not 
other  important  reasons. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  learning  to  do 
before  we  are  prepared  to  give  a  good  answer 
to  the  question,  how  high  should  taxes  be. 
We  have  a  good  deal  of  education  to  do  be- 
fore we  can  get  that  answer,  once  learned, 
translated  Into  action.  However,  I  think 
there  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  awakening  from  our  earlier  Illusion  that 
we  knew  the  answer. 


DANGEROUS  TOYS  AT  CHRISTMAS- 
TIME 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  pointed  out  that  unwary  parents  may 
unknowingly  buy  dangerous  toys  for 
their  children  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
as  a  result  of  passage  of  the  Child  Pro- 
tection and  Toy  Safety  Act  all  unsafe 
toys  have  been  taken  oft  the  store  shelves. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  false  assumption. 

The  Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety 
Act  does  not  go  into  effect  until  January 
5.  60  days  after  its  signing  by  the 
President. 

Until  that  time,  parents  are  on  their 
own.  There  is  no  governmental  protec- 
tion offered  this  Christmastime  against 
toys  which  pose  an  electrical,  heat,  or 
mechanical  hazard  to  children. 

This,  I  believe,  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Congrees.  The  Child  Protection 
and  Toy  Safety  Act,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  June,  included  the  provision 
that  it  was  to  take  effect  60  days  after 
its  signing  by  the  President. 
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When  the  House  passed  its  version  of 
this  legislation  on  September  4.  many  of 
us  assumed  that  the  differences  would  be 
quickly  resolved  in  conference  and  the 
bill  would  be  approved  in  time  for  its 
provisions  to  be  in  effect  during  the 
Christmas  shopping  season  when  toy 
purchasing  is  heaviest.  However,  the  con- 
ference committee  did  not  agree  on  the 
bill  until  late  October  and  it  was  not 
signed  by  the  President  until  November  6. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  offer  our  chil- 
dren the  protection  of  the  act  this 
Christmas,  18  Members  of  the  House  last 
week  introduced  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  Child  Protection  and  Toy 
Safety  Act  take  effect  immediately. 

Some  might  argue  that  even  if  this 
resolution  were  passed  and  the  act  be- 
came effective  before  Christmas,  we 
could  not  assure  that  all  unsafe  toys 
would  be  removed  from  sale. 

This  is  true.  In  fact,  whenever  the  act 
takes  effect,  there  wiU  stUl  be  unsafe 
toys  on  the  market. 

But  this  act  does  provide  a  mechanism 
for  removing  hazardous  toys.  And  this 
mechanism  Is  not  operating  now. 

There  are  toys  now  on  the  market 
which  have  been  identified  as  hazardous 
by  the  National  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. 

At  this  moment,  nobody  has  the  au- 
thority to  order  them  off  the  store 
shelves.  _      „  ,  . 

The  Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety 
Act  will— when  it  takes  effect— authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  these  toys. 
This  resolution  would  give  him  this 
power  now. 

Unsafe  toys  will  still  be  purchased. 
Parents  must  remain  alert.  But  if  as  a 
result  of  this  resolution  but  one  danger- 
ous toy  is  removed  from  sale,  and  one 
child  is  saved  from  a  fatal  or  maiming 
injury  this  Christmas,  it  will  have  been 
well  worth  the  effort. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
cently discussed  the  problem  of  toy 
safety  in  an  article  "Toy  Safety  Is  Added 
to  Santa's  Woes."  I  Include  that  article 
in  the  Recori) 


Toy  Safety  Is  Added  to  Santa's  Woes 
(By  Peter  MlUones) 

The  adult  world  has  begun  Its  hoUday  trek 
to  the  toy  counters,  with  the  difficult  task  of 
selecting  gifts  from  objects  that  go  ma-ma, 
bang,  boom,  whizz  and  whir. 

The  emphasis  on  toys  that  are  educational 
as  weU  as  entertaining  has  made  choosing 
harder  for  many  adults,  as  has  the  continu- 
ing concern  over  war  toys  and  their  affect  on 
children. 

This  year,  an  additional  factor  is  attracting 
widespread  attention— the  safety  of  some 
toys. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Nixon  signed  a 
bill  that  gives  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  the  right  to  ban  the  sales 
of  toys  for  children  that  present  electrical, 
mechanical  or  heat  hazards. 

This  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  already  could  ban  toys 
that  were  too  easily  fianunable,  too  highly 
pressurized  or  chemlcaUy  dangerous.  But  the 
new  legislation  do«  not  take  affect  until 
early  January. 
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'       DANCXaOITS   TOYS   CITKD 

•ThU  Christmas  the  pubUc  Is  on  its  own," 
is  the  way  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  puts  it. 

The  commission^  set  up  during  the  John- 
son Administration,  has  been  Investigating 
the  safety  of  various  products,  including 
toys,  and  has  found  items  of  considerable 
potential  danger,  especially  to  children. 

After  hearing  earlier  this  year,  the  com- 
mission showed  examples  of  some  toys  that 
had  been  Injurious  or  lethal  to  children. 
These  Included : 

A  child's  stove  that  produced  temperatures 
of  660  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  oven  and  300 
degrees  on  the  top. 

A  bazooka  gun  that  made  a  loud  noise 
when  fired  and  could  permanently  affect  a 
child's  hearing. 

A  plastic  doU  for  infants  that  contained 
a  hair  ribbon  that  when  pulled  out,  exposed 
a  dangerous  pln-llke  protrusion. 

A  slingshot  with  a  missile  whose  razor- 
sharp  tip  was  enclosed  in  a  fiimsy  plastic 
sheath.  ^        ^  ... 

Presumably  these  and  other  toys  with 
equally  obvious  harmful  potential  are  re- 
moved from  the  market  once  the  dangers  are 
caUed  to  the  attention  of  manufactiu-ers  and 
distributors.  But  since  some  of  the  toys  did 
not  violate  any  existing  law,  they  or  similar 
playthings  could  be  on  store  shelves. 

A  more  difficult  problem  are  the  toys  that 
do  not  appear  to  be  dangerous,  but  when 
given  a  tug  or  slam  by  a  chUd  easily  break 
and  expose  sharp  points  or  cutting  edges. 
Other  misuses  could  also  easily  pose  a 
'  danger. 

For  example,  the  national  commission 
found  a  rather  harmless  looking  blow-gun 
was.  In  fact,  dangerous  because  children 
tended  to  put  the  wrong  end  of  the  gun  in 
their  mouths  and  Ingested  the  darts  that  It 

fired. 

Safety  experts  advise  adults  to  avoid  toys 
with  sharp  edges  and  protrusions,  although 
the  age  of  the  chUd  and  the  normal  way  the 
toy  is  used  are  factors. 

The  commission  on  products  safety  has 
recommended  that  the  Government  pretest 
toys  for  safety,  much  as  it  does  with  drugs, 
before  allowing  them  on  the  market.  But 
Congress  did  not  accept  that  recommenda- 
tion in  its  latest  legislation. 

The  toy  Industry,  with  sales  of  about 
$2-bUUon  a  year,  did  not  generally  oppose 
the  widening  of  Government  poUclng  of  the 
industry,  but  it  did  object  to  Ooverxmient 
pretesting  of  products. 

Once  an  adult  has  satisfied  himself  on  toy 
safety  educational  and  entertainment  value, 
he  wlU  find  that  toys,  like  virtually  every- 
thing else,  cost  more  this  year. 

One  unusual  factor  discovered  by  Sidney 
MargoUus,  a  consumer  writer  and  adviser  to 
labor  unions.  Is  that  "some  manufacturers 
have  adopted  the  trick  employed  in  the  food 
business— they  have  kept  the  prices  the 
same,  but  have  reduced  the  sizes  or  number 
of  pieces  they  give  you." 

He  noted  that  one  construction  set  had 
gone  down  in  price,  but  "you  get  166  pieces 
instead  of  208." 

"In  the  toy  food-mix  sets,  a  130-piece 
product  that  was  $8.99  is  now  $9.99  for  126 
pieces."  he  notes.  "A  set  that  was  $4.99  last 
year  is  the  same  price,  but  now  you  get  42 
pieces  Instead  of  46." 

Mr.  MargoUtis  adds:  "Some  of  the  dolls 
not  only  have  gone  up  in  price,  but  have 
also  shrunk  In  size."  He  found  one  popular 
doU  that  went  up  $1  and  was  reduced  In  size 
an  Inch. 

His  advice  to  union  members,  which  Is  not 
likely  to  sit  weU  with  the  industry,  U:  "As 
before,  we  suggest  not  buying  early.  Price 
cuts  get  bigger  as  Christmas  draws  closer." 
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A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  MAKES 
HIS  COVENANT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember 23  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
carried  excerpts  from  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress delivered  recently  by  Dr.  Thaddeus 
Seymour,  who  this  year  assumed  the  of- 
fice of  president  of  Wabash  CoUege  at 
Crawf  ordsville,  Ind.  For  a  number  of  rea- 
sons the  inaugural  remarks  of  Dr.  Sey- 
mour are  worthy  of  our  attention  and 
refreshing,  to  say  the  least.  Associated 
with  larger  institutions  of  learning  dur- 
ing his  academic  career,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Wabash  has  retained  time-tested 
values   which   have   been   forsaken   by 
others  in  the  educational  field.  For  the 
past  10  years  he  had  been  dean  of  Dart- 
mouth CoUege,  having  earned  his  bache- 
lors  degree  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  und  his  doctorate  in 
English  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  fair  but  firm  terms  Dr.  Seymour 
promised  that  disruptive  tactics  on  cam- 
pus, experienced  by  too  many  Institutions 
recently,  would  not  be  tolerated  at 
Wabash: 

There  is  no  place  here  for  any  student  or 
any  faculty  member  who  is  unwilUng  or  un- 
able to  accept  the  principle  of  free  expression 
in  the  context  of  community  order. 

Referring  to  the  trend  toward  in- 
creased dependency  on  public  funds,  he 
noted  that: 

Increasingly  we  see  blUs  proposed  which 
would  puU  on  the  invisible  strings  attached 
to  government  money.  I  am  proud  that  we 
have  stood  on  our  own  feet,  refusing  to  trade 
private  Independence  for  public  dollars. 

And  finally,  expounding  on  a  theme 
expressed  too  infrequently  these  days. 
Dr.  Seymour  stated: 

Let  me  come  right  out  and  say  it:  The 
liberal  arts  campiis  can  be  accused  of  being 
too  liberal,  a  form  of  poUtical  coercion  which 
denies  the  student  a  chance  to  choose,  to 
hammer  out  his  own  beUefs.  To  assure  a  fair 
exposure  to  new  and  old  ideas,  to  guarantee 
balance,  we  must  always  Include  on  our  fac- 
ulty, as  a  matter  of  policy,  distinguished 
teachers  who  stand  for  Umlted  government, 
a  free  market,  and  private  property. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  more 
educators  of  similar  persuasions  follow 
Dr.  Thaddeus  Seymour  to  positions  of 
leadership  on  the  campuses  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions. 

I  insert  at  this  point  excerpts  from  his 
recent  inaugural  address  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Nov.  23.  1969) 

A    COIXECK    PRESmENT    MAKES    HiS    COVENANT 

(By  Thaddeus  Seymour) 
This  Is  the  time  for  me  to  covenant  with 
the  Wabash  conununlty,  to  tell  you  where  I 
stand,  what  I  believe,  and  what  I  aspire  to 
for  Wabash  college  in  the  decade  of  the  '70s 
and  beyond.  My  beUefs  and  my  aspiraUons 
can  be  set  forth  together  in  a  simple,  de- 
clarative sentence.  I  want  to  see  Wabaab 
continue  to  excel  as  a  smaU,  Independaiit. 


I 
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undergraduate.     Uberal     arts     college     for 

°To  single  change  has  strained  our  national 
purpose  more  than  the  breakdown  of  com- 
munity Identity  and  partlclpaUon  whether 
in  the  quaUty  of  neighborhood  life.  In  na- 
tional and  local  government,  or  in  our  great 
social  and  economic  Institutions.  Empty 
anonymity  has  sapped  individual  will  and 
self-respect;  has  produced  alienation,  dls- 
lolntedness,  and  apparent  almlessness  at 
every  level  of  American  life.  At  Wabash  we 
have  a  unique  tradition  of  community,  and 
we  have  the  o^pportunlty  to  enrich  our  own 
experience  by  sharing  It  together.  •  •  •  we 
begin  by  remaining  a  small  college.  I  agree 
with  the  sentimental  formula  that  our  stu- 
dent body  should  never  be  larger  than  the 
capacity  of  this  chapel. 

But  community  Is  not  measured  by  mere 
numbers.  I  aspire  to  a  renewed  spirit  of  pojr- 
tlclpatlon  which  engages  all  elements  of  the 
college,  students,  faculty,  staff  alumni  and 
trustees,  in  a  collaborative  effort  to  shape 
the  quality  of  our  future  life  together  I 
believe  that  we  become  a  true  community 
when  aU  have  a  stake  In  the  place    .  .  . 

Wabash  has  always  steered  an  Independ- 
ent course.  It  Is  basic  to  our  heritage  that  we 
were  established  free  of  church  or  govern- 
mental ooBtrol.  Today  we  can  see  the  wis- 
dom of  .tills  poUcy,  as  private  Institutions 
become  increasingly  independent  on  public 
funds  and  thereby  subject  to  public  regula- 
tion. Increasingly  we  see  bills  proposed 
which  would  pull  on  the  Invisible  strings 
attached  to  government  money.  I  am  proud 
that  we  have  stood  on  our  own  feet,  refusing 
to  trade   private   independence   for   public 

'^'x^'year  there  are  7  mUUon  students  on 
American    campuses;    one   study    conserva- 
tively  predicts    14   million   by    1985.   Sheer 
force  of  numbers  has  produced  an  educa- 
tional process  which  U  more  process  than 
educational.  At  the  same  time,  too  much 
professional  concern,  what  I  can  only  call 
the  "graduate  school  mentality."  has  pro- 
moted the  concept  of  "pubUsh  or  perish. 
It    has    been    effective,    creative    classroom 
teaching  which  has  perished  m  the  proc^. 
Not  so  at  Wabash.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  this 
audience    how    the    Wabash    faculty    dally 
demonstrates  Its  commitment  to  the  Intel- 
lectual  and   personal    development   of   the 
individual.  The  willingness  of  our  teachers 
to  Invest  themselves  In  the  lives  of  their 
students  Is  found  In  the  close  relationship, 
often  close  friendship,  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  both  In  and  out  of  the  class- 
room   We  must  preserve  and  promote  this 
undergraduate  spirit,  for  It  U  the  real  Jus- 
tification for  our  size  and  the  case  for  our 
Independence.  ... 

Our  society  Is  best  led  by  men  of  cbmpre- 
henslve  understanding  and  vision.  me«^  with 
a  broad  exposure  to  the  substance  and 
method  of  the  sciences,  humanities,  and  the 
social  sciences.  As  the  needs  of  our  society 
become  more  complex  and  specialized,  men 
must  more  than  ever  before  develop  an  out- 
look which  leads  them  to  ask  not  simply 
"How'"  but  "Why?"  Our  concern  must  al- 
ways be  not  merely  with  what  a  man  shall 
know,  but  with  what  a  man  shaU  become. 
We  must  always  stay  loyal  to  the  goal 
of  the  liberal  arts— to  liberate  minds  and  to 
set  men  free.  ...  ^     ^     , 

To  be  truly  free,  to  offer  the  student  a  free 
and  fair  exposure  to  all  points  of  view,  we 
must  live  by  a  clearly  articulated  policy  that 
our  faculty  and  curriculum  will  fairly  repre- 
sent all  political  and  economic  points  of 
view.  Let  men  come  right  out  and  say  It:  The 
liberal  arts  campus  can  be  accused  of  being 
too  liberal,  a  form  of  political  coercion  which 
denies  the  student  a  chance  to  choose,  to 
hammer  out  his  own  beliefs.  To  assure  a 
fair  exposure  to  new  and  old  Ideas,  to  guar- 
antee balance,  we  must  always  Include  on 
our  faculty,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  dlstln- 
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KUlshed  teachers  who  stand  for  limited  gov- 
ernment, a  free  market,  and  private  property. 
Free  inquiry  requires  a  free  forum.  I  count 
It  my  most  solemn  duty  to  assure  you  and 
future  generations  at  Wabash  that  you  wlU 
be  free  to  hear  all  points  of  view  and  that 
you  will  be  free  to  speak  and  write  within 
the  bounds  of  decency  on  any  subject  with- 
out abridgment.  I  will  defend  that  freedom. 
At  the  same  time,  I  stand  unambiguously 
opposed  to  any  act  which  denies  the  right  of 
any  person  to  speak  or  to  be  heard,  to  listen 
and  not  to  listen,  to  go  about  the  orderly 
process  of  pursuing  his  education.  .  .  .  Wa- 
bash will  continue  to  respect  orderly  proc- 
esses. There  Is  no  place  here  for  any  student 
or  any  faculty  member  who  Is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  accept  the  principle  of  free  ex- 
pression    m     the     context     of     community 

order.  ...  ..  ,         , 

I  Ijelleve  in  the  poeltlve  values  of  learning 
In  an  environment  of  men.  I  am  the  product 
of  such  an  experience  myself,  and  for  the 
last  15  years  I  have  watched  good  men  floiur- 
Ish  in  that  setting  at  Dartmouth.  At  its  best, 
the  male  community  develops  self-sufll- 
clency  thru  Independence,  stretches  with 
competitiveness,  and  binds  men  In  fellow- 
ship. 

So  there  you  have  It.  I  believe  In  Wabash. 
Some  places  are  not  as  good  as  they  claim  to 
be:  Wabash  Is  a  much  greater  place  that  It 
lets  pn.  I  believe  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  get  on  with  the  job.  I  ask 
God's  help  and  yours. 


December  i,  1969 
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Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  Indians  want  the  right  to  be 
Indians,  to  preserve  their  tribal  identi- 
ties and  tribal  lands,  to  make  their  own 
decisions  and  to  have  a  say  about  their 
destiny. 

One  of  the  leading  congressional  ad- 
vocates of  a  policy  of  Indian  self-deter- 
mination is  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tingiiished  colleague.  Congressman  Don 
Phaser  of  Minnesota,  who  has  long  been 
interested  in  improving  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  American 
Indian.  Congressman  Praser  believes, 
as  I  do,  that  through  a  policy  of  self- 
determination,  with  Indian  participa- 
tion at  every  level,  ways  will  be  found 
to  better  the  existence  of  the  Nation's 
600.000  Indians,  to  improve  their  health, 
their  education,  their  economic  condi- 
tions, both  on  and  off  the  reservation 
and  without  destroying  their  identity  as 
Indians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  speech  delivered  by  Con- 
gressman Praser  on  today's  American 
Indian  before  the  13th  Annual  Minne- 
sota APL-CIO  Institute  on  Human  Re- 
lations on  November  2.  This  year's  in- 
stitute theme  was  "The  Indian  in  To- 
day's World": 
"Th«  American  Indian  in  Today's  Wobld" 


(By  Representative  Donald  M.  Praskr) 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today 
with  so  many  old  friends.  This  Is  an  Impor- 
tant week  In  Minneapolis  for  Indian  affairs. 
First,   the  National   Conference  on  Indian 


Education  and  Now  this  Thirteenth  Annual 
APTr-CIO  Institute  on  Human  Relations  with 
its  theme  "The  Indian  in  Today's  World." 

I  want  to  commend  the  Minnesota  labor 
movement  for  Its  leadership  In  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  needs  and  concerns  of  Ameri- 
can Indians.  I  know  that  the  Minnesota 
Labor  Committee  for  Human  Rights,  under 
the  leadership  of  Its  executive  director  Lou 
Lerman,  was  Involved  in  Indian  affairs  long 
before  many  of  the  rest  of  us  were  actively 
concerned  about  this  Issue. 

Today's  conference  Is  particularly  timely 
because  we  are  now  In  the  middle  of  a  new 
period  of  Indian  awareness— especially  In 
Minnesota.  I  say  this  for  myself  as  a  public 
official  with  7  years  experience  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  8  years  experience,  before  that. 
In  the  Minnesota  state  legislature.  Somehow 
it  was  always  too  easy  for  us  not  to  think 
very  much  about  Indians  before.  For  the 
most  part,  Indian  people  In  Minnesota 
weren't  very  visible.  We  didn't  hear  from 
them  very  much  and,  besides,  Indian  prob- 
lems were  something  for  the  BIA  to  worry 
about — ^not  us. 

But  all  that  Is  changing.  Indian  people  are 
no  longer  suffering  injustices  In  silence.  They 
are  speaking  out  and  making  their  concerns 
known.  Groups  like  the  American  Indian 
Movement  here  In  Minneapolis  have  done 
much  to  bring  about  this  new  awareness  In 
the  general  community. 

This  is  all  to  the  good.  But  we  must  add 
a  note  of  caution.  In  our  new  enthusiasm  for 
Indian  affairs  we  must  be  careful  that  we 
don't  fall  all  over  ourselves  In  an  effort  to 
impose  all  sorts  of  elaborate  new  programs  on 
the  Indians. 

Indian  problems  have  been  "discovered" 
before  but  somehow  Indian  conditions  have 
not  improved  very  much.  Their  problems- 
poor  education,  poor  health  care,  high  un- 
employment—are still  severe.  And  we  will 
only  cause  more  disappointment  if  we  go  over 
to  Franklin  Avenue  or  up  to  Leech  Lake  with 
exaggerated  claims  about  the  benefits  that 
will  occvu-  if  only  the  Indians  will  accept  this 
or  that  new  program. 

Many  Indians  are  suspicious  about  new 
programs,  particularly  if  these  are  govern- 
ment programs,  and  they  have  every  right 
to  be.  After  all.  the  white  man  has  been  mak- 
ing promises  to  Indian  regularly  for  hun- 
dreds of  years — and  breaking  these  promises 
Just  as  regularly. 

The  United  States  government  and  Its 
colonial  predecessors  have  signed  more  than 
380  treaties  with  Indian  tribes.  Many  of 
these  treaties  have  been  broken  outright.  The 
Spirit  of  many  others  has  been  crueUy  vio- 
lated We  are  often  ashamed  of  our  nation's 
early  history  In  this  area  but  many  of  ufl 
don't  realize  how  strongly  Indians  feel  that 
their  treaty  rights  are  still  being  violated 
today.  The  controversy  over  the  wild  rice 
harvesting  regulations  at  White  Earth  Is  a 
good  case  In  point. 

More  than  300  land  claims  against  the 
Federal  Government — some  dating  back  to 
colonial  days— are  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  Washington.  Several 
weeks  ago.  I  visited  briefly  a  session  of  the 
Indian  Subcommittee  in  the  House.  At  this 
session  a  band  of  Indians  from  the  State  of 
Washington  was  trying  to  gain  title  to  land 
that  should  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  ac- 
cording to  an  early  treaty.  But  somehow  tttie 
had  been  denied  them  because  of  a  mistake 
by  a  government  surveyor  In  1890! 

The  number  of  complicated  disputes  over 
Indian  hunting,  fishing  and  water  rights  Is 
growing.  The  basis  for  these  disputes,  of 
course,  is  the  growing  pressvire  for  the  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  Indian  land.  Everyone 
from  the  National  Park  Service  to  California 
citrus  growers  has  a  good  reason  why  they 
should  have  Indian  land  and  water— or  at 
least  why  they  should  control  the  iise  of  this 
land  and  water. 
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Until  recently,  large  economic  Interests 
didn't  pay  that  much  attention  to  Indian 
land.  After  all.  the  most  desirable  land  had 
already  been  gobbled  up  In  the  19th  century 
when  the  reservations  were  created.  But,  to- 
day, as  our  natural  resources  become  depleted 
there  Is  going  to  be  increasing  pressure  to 
use  Indian  land  for  purposes  that  might  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  Indians  who  now  live  on 
the  land. 

Certainly  the  most  dramatic  example  of 
this  new  economic  pressure  Is  the  discovery 
of  oil  on  the  north  slope  of  Alaska.  The  oil 
discovery  Is  promoting  efforts  to  exploit  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  claimed  by  Alaskan 
natives.  Since  these  claims  have  not  yet 
been  settled,  there  Is  a  very  real  danger  that 
the  natives  will  lose  many  of  their  land  and 
mineral  rights  because  their  land  suddenly 
has  become  so  attractive. 

This  whole  issue  of  Indian  property  rights 
Is  Illustrated  by  a  little  story  that  Vine 
Deloria  tells  In  his  new  book,  Custer  Died 
for  Your  Sins."  Several  years  ago  a  white 
man  was  Introduced  to  an  old  chief  in  New 
York  City.  Taking  a  liking  to  the  old  man, 
the  white  man  Invited  him  to  dinner.  The 
old  chief  hadn't  eaten  a  good  steak  In  a  long 
time  and  eagerly  accepted.  He  finished  one 
steak  m  no  time  and  still  looked  hungry.  So 
the  white  man  ordered  another  steak.  As 
they  were  waiting  for  the  second  steak,  the 
white  man  said.  "Chief.  I  sure  wish  I  had 
your  appetite."  "I  don't  doubt  It.  white  man," 
the  chief  replied.  "You  took  my  land,  you 
took  my  mountains  and  streams,  you  took 
my  salmon  and  my  buffalo.  You  took  every- 
thing I  had  except  my  appetite  and  now  you 
want  that  too.  Aren't  you  ever  going  to  be 
satisfied?" 

The  next  time  we  go  to  talk  to  Indians 
about  our  new  schemes  to  "uplift"  them 
maybe  now  we'll  understand  why  they  want 
to-  talk  to  us.  first,  about  their  treaty  rights. 
If  progress  Is  going  to  be  made  by  Indian 
people,  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  going  to 
be  through  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  people, 
themselves,  and  not  because  of  any  new  pro- 
grams dreamed  up  In  Washington.  Our  earlier 
"grand  designs"  for  the  Indl&ns — the  termi- 
nation policy  of  the  early  1950s,  the  reloca- 
tion emphasis  of  more  recent  years — have 
been  disastrous  at  worst  and  Ineffectual  at 
best.  These  early  policies  were  not  successful 
In  part  because  they  were  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  "the  Indian  problem"  could 
be  solved  only  If  Indians  were  assimilated 
Into  the  dominant  white  culture — only  If  In- 
dians left  their  reservations  and  gave  up 
their  "Indlan-ness." 

Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  realize 
that  Indian  people  have  unique  cultures  that 
should  not  be  violated.  With  their  emphasis 
on  the  Importance  of  the  community  and 
the  need  for  harmony  with  nature,  these  are 
cultures  that  the  rest  of  us  can  well  envy. 

Two  new  reports,  both  Issued  dvu-lng  the 
past  month,  should  help  us  understand  these 
Intangible  factors.  The  first  report,  prepared 
by  a  private  non-profit  organization,  the 
Citizens  Advocate  Center,  provides  a  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  conflicts  between  Indian 
culture  and  Indian  government  programs. 
This  report  Is  entitled  "Our  Brother's  Keeper, 
the  Indian  In  White  America."  It  should  be 
available  in  Minneapolis  book  stores  soon 
If  it  Is  not  available  already. 

The  second  report,  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education,  of  which 
Senator  Mondale  is  a  member,  dramatically 
documents  the  failures  In  Indian  education 
resulting  from  the  neglect  of  Indian  culture 
by  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  education 
of  Indian  children.  Hopefully,  these  reports 
win  encourage  the  long  overdue  reform  of 
many  existing  programs  designed  to  aid 
American  Indians. 

Our  awareness  of  Indian  culture  should 
make  us  sensitive  to  the  derogatory  Image 
of  the  Indian  that  Is  often  created  in  the 
mass  media.  How  many  of  us  still  associate 
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the  woM  "Indian"  with  the  blood-thirsty 
savage  circling  the  wagon  train  or  with  the 
"heap  big  chief"  who  will  sell  you  a  used  car 
for  "very  little  wampum."  If  you  are  of  Scan- 
dinavian descent,  think  how  you  would  feel 
If  every  Scandinavian  on  television  was  por- 
trayed as  an  Illiterate  Viking  with  two  horns 
coming  out  of  his  helmet?  The  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  and  local  groups 
here  In  Minnesota  have  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign to  notify  newspapers,  advertisers  and 
television  producers  about  portrayals  of  In- 
dians that  they  feel  are  offensive.  Certainly 
this  kind  of  effort  should  be  encouraged  until 
the  Image  of  the  Indian  Is  developed  In  the 
mass  media  with  more  sensitivity. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  criticize  Indian  pro- 
grams of  the  past,  but  what  of  the  future? 
I  know  that  some  people  In  Washington  who 
have  a  real  concern  for  Indians  feel  frus- 
trated because  they  can  see  no  clear  direc- 
tions for  new  policies.  Because  the  Federal 
Government  burned  Its  fingers  so  badly  with 
termination,  there  Is  almost  a  reluctance  to 
try  anything  new  for  fear  of  getting  burned 
again. 

Most  everyone  concerned  with  Indian  af- 
fairs has  Eidopted  the  slogan  of  Indian  self- 
determination.  No -one  Is  exactly  sure  what 
this  means,  however.  To  some,  self-determi- 
nation Is  Just  another  road  to  termination 
with  the  Federal  Government  absolving  Itself 
of  any  responsibility  for  Indian  affairs  by 
saying  to  the  Indians — "Here,  you  take  care 
of  yourself,  don't  bother  us  anymore." 

In  the  past,  self-determination  has  often 
meant  that  the  Indian  could  decide  for  him- 
self whether  to  stay  on  the  reservation  and 
starve,  or  go  to  the  city  and  take  his  chances 
In  an  alien  environment.  But  If  self-deter- 
mination Is  going  to  be  a  way  of  Improving 
conditions,  support  from  the  general  com- 
munity will  be  required — both  financially 
and  morally — for  new  programs  that  Indians 
have  developed  themselves. 

In  Minneapolis.  Project  STAIRS.  Indian 
Upward  Boimd  and  the  Indian  teen  centers 
are  examples  of  Indian-directed  programs 
that  need  support  from  the  general  commu- 
nity. Hopefully,  there  will  be  a  new  Indian 
center  In  Minneapolis  soon. 

On  the  national  level,  the  Senate  Indian 
Education  Subcommittee  has  recommended 
the  creation  of  Indian  school  boards  with  the 
authority  to  operate  Federal  Indian  schools. 
In  States  like  Minnesota,  where  there  are 
no  Federal  schools,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  Indians  participate  In  the  plan- 
ning, execution  and  evaluation  of  programs 
which  make  use  of  Johnson-O'Malley  funds. 
These  are  the  Federal  funds  available  to 
local  school  systems  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  educating  Indian  children.  Currently 
these  funds  are  only  available  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  encompass  or  are  adjacent  to 
reservations.  Hopefully,  the  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley program  will  be  expanded  before  too  long 
to  make  funds  available  to  cities  like  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  where  there  are  sig- 
nificant concentrations  of  Indian  children. 

On  the  reservations,  we  might  want  to 
take  a  look  at  the  way  basic  pubUc  services 
are  provided.  In  recent  years,  tribal  councils 
have  been  able  to  receive  direct  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  operate  their 
own  community  action  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Using  the  community  action  program  as  a 
model,  tribal  covmcils  might  want  to  pro- 
vide certain  public  services  directly — road 
maintenance,  schools,  etc. — or  contract  with 
other  Government  Jursldlctlons  to  provide 
these  services  for  them,  rather  than  have  the 
services  provided  directly  by  Fedea-al  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  BIA  18  now  able  to  contract  with  tribal 
councils  to  provide  some  public  services  on 
a  limited  scale.  Certainly  this  contract  pro- 
cedure could  be  Improved.  A  proposal  has 
been  made  that  Indian  communities  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  assume  local  admlnlstra- 
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tion  of  any  program  now  administered  by 
the  BIA  provided  that  the  local  community 
requests  this  op]X)rtunlty  and  that  a  decision 
to  assume  local  control  is  made  at  a  reserva- 
tion-wide referendum.  Block  grants  to  fi- 
nance these  programs  would  then  be  avail- 
able to  the  tribe — similar  to  the  block  grants 
now  available  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  certain  purposes. 

Many  of  the  proposals  I  have  Just  discussed 
can  be  Implemented.  I  feel,  without  a  mas- 
sive reorganization  of  Federal  Indian  pro- 
grams. The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
borne  much  of  the  brunt  of  the  criticism 
of  Government  paternalism — and  certainly 
much  of  this  criticism  is  Justified.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  make  the  BIA  the  scapegoat 
for  all  the  problems  facing  the  American 
Indians.  Indian  problems  will  not  be  solved 
merely  by  abolishing  the  BIA,  as  some  have 
proposed.  Neither  will  the  problems  be  solved 
Just  by  taking  the  BIA  out  of  the  Interior 
Department  and  placing  it  In  HEW  or  In  the 
OfBce  of  the  President  as  others  have  rec- 
ommended. While  reorganization  Is  Impor- 
tant, this  Issue  alone  should  not  distract  us 
from  other  important  work  that  has  to  be 
done. 

What  we  really  need  are  new  ways  for  Indi- 
ans to  make  their  concerns  known  and  felt. 
The  establishment  In  1968  by  President 
Johnson  of  the  National  Council  on  Indian 
Opportunity  is  one  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  Council  Is  headed  by  the  Vice 
President.  Its  members  Include  the  beads  of 
cabinet  level  departments  and  six  Indian 
leaders.  Its  function  Is  to  coordinate  Indian 
programs  In  the  various  Federal  agencies 
and  to  Insure  that  any  new  programs  reflect 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Indian  people 
themselves.  Currently,  the  six  Indian 
leculers  are  selected  by  the  President. 
However,  we  might  want  to  consider  expand- 
ing the  Indian  membership  of  the  Council 
and  making  Indian  membership  an  elected 
rather  than  an  appointed  position.  Election 
districts  could  be  set  up  to  coincide  with  the 
regions  served  by  the  11  BIA  area  offices. 

While  the  National  Council  may  provide 
a  vehicle  for  Indian  self-determination  on 
the  National  level.  It  Is  even  more  Important 
for  us  to  think  about  ways  to  improve  self- 
determination  at  the  grass  roots  level.  Just 
last  week.  I  met  with  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Task  Force,  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
Indian  leaders,  to  discuss  this  very  Issue. 
Included  In  the  group  were  Clyde  Bellecourt 
and  Dennis  Banks  from  Minneapolis  and 
Simon  Howard  from  the  Leech  Lake  Reserva- 
tion. 

The  task  force  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  aU  Indian  boards  of  inquiry  to  be 
established  In  the  eleven  areas  served  by 
BIA  area  offices.  The  11  boards  of  Inquiry 
would  be  broadly  representative  of  the  tribal 
councils,  private  Indian  organizations  and 
off-reservation  Indians  in  each  of  the  areas. 
Each  board  vrould  conduct  hearings,  receive 
grievances  and  generate  recommendations 
for  new  programs  and  policies.  In  order  to 
make  this  a  continuing  process,  each  board 
would  hire  a  circuit  rider  or  "ombudsman" 
who  would  regularly  visit  Indian  communi- 
ties m  the  area  to  hear  complaints  and  to 
make  reconunendatlons  about  solutions. 

Each  panel  would  convene  a  "red  ribbon 
grand  Jury"  composed  entirely  of  Indians  to 
Investigate  and  report  upon  deprivations  of 
rights,  charges  of  Inaction  or  unresponsive- 
ness by  officials  and  the  lack  of  effectiveness 
of  public  services.  In  appropriate  situations, 
"grand  Jury"  findings  could  lead  to  legal 
action. 

Hopefully  this  process  will  produce  the 
new  programs  that  the  Indian  people  them- 
selves feel  they  need.  In  the  months  to  come, 
I  hope  that  the  National  Coimcll  on  Indian 
Opportiinlty.  headed  by  Vice  President 
Agnew,  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
development  of  this  new  process.  The  Na- 
tional  CouncU   is   ide&Uy   suited   to   assist 
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with    the    implementauon    of    the    Indian 

boards  of  Inquiry.  _jw«it7 

^W»nt  to  conclude  with  a  story,  widely 
clrcuUted  by  now.  from  Vine  Delorla  s  book. 
S>*r8  ago  at  a  congressional  hearing 
«om«)ne  ask^  a  council  member  of  the 
^h^^eluver  Sioux  "Just  what  do  you 
SdlanB  want?"  and  the  council  member  re- 
pUed,  "A  leave-US-alone  law."  ,„^„^„t 

^  Few  Indians.  I  suspect,  would  toten)ret 
thi.  iiterallT  to  mean  "leave  us  alone  to 
sSJve  "£yle  whft  this  Indian  leader  really 
"^^  is  that  his  people  »bo^«i_  ,^,^^" 
SonTto  develop  their  own  soluUons  to  their 
S-oblems.  They  don't  want  •^J^^^^J.^^' 
ington.  to  teU  them  that  they  should  re- 
loSte  to  the  cities  or  that  they  must  In- 
dustrialize their  reservations.  ^,„^h 
Ifter  Indian  goals  have  been  developed 
Indians  will  need  our  encouragement  to 
Sfp^em  achieve  these  goals  Resources 
ftom  the  public  and  private  secto^^''^^^ 
needed  to  enable  Indians  to  estabUsh  m«re 
meaningful  Uvea  for  themselves  on  their 
reservaUons.  If  this  Is  what  they  want  At 
th^^e  time,  other  Indians  «»»y  ^J*!**"^ 
to  establish  new  Indian  communities  In  our 

''"^  support  and  encouragement  of  Indian 
selMetennmatlon  will.  I  am  sure,  enable 
T^e  AmIiteMr  Indian  to  become  a  full  par- 
tte'pMTeS^"  own  terms.  In  today's  world. 


AGREEMENT  OP  THE  CASSATION 
OP  HOSTIUnES  IN  VIETNAM. 
JULY  20,  1954 
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The  successors  to  the  French  were  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  second  document  which  came  out 
of  the  conference  at  Geneva,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  July  21.  1954,  was  aititled 
"Pinal  Declaration  of  Geneva  Confer- 
ences. July  21. 1954."  ,      ^  *„ 

This  document  specifically  referred  to 
the  hope  that  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam would  play  their  part,  in  fuU  mae- 
pendence  and  sovereignty,  in  the  peace- 
ful community  of  nations. 

Note  that  the  declaration  referred  to 
Vietnam,  one  nation,  not  South  Vietnam 
or  North  Vietnam. 

The  declaration  further  provided  g«i- 
eral  elections  shaU  be  held  in  July  1956. 
under  the  supervision  of  an  international 
commission." 

While  the  United  States  did  not  sign 
this  declaration,  nor  did  any  of  the  other 
participants  at  Geneva.  President  Eisen- 
hower issued  a  separate  statement  on  the 
same  date.  July  21.  1954.  in  which  he 
stated  "the  United  States  will  not  use 
force  to  disturb  the  settlement." 

Por  ready  reference  in  the  debat^ 
ahead.  I  append  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  the  text  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  and  President  Eisenhower  s  accom- 
panying statement: 

AOEEZMKNT    ON    THE    CB88ATION    OF    HOSTILI- 
TIES IN  VntT-NAM,  JULY  20.  1964 


December  -4,  1969 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

orcALiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1.  1969 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
debates  on  the  rule  for  House  Resolution 
613  this  afternoon.  I  suggested  that  our 
chances  for  a  negotiated  J^^^Peace^^ 
Vietnam  might  be  enhanced  by  a  firm 
congressional  declaration  in  support  of  a 
peace  based  on  the  1954  Geneva  accords. 
The  President's  historic  speech  on  May 
15  of  this  year  specifically  conceded  that 
this  country  would  accept  reunification 
of  Vietnam;  the  President's  last  pomt  in 
that  speech  was,  and  I  quote:  "all  par- 
ties would  agree  to  observe  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954." 

In  the  debates  which  have  occurred 
over  the  past  several  weeks,  there  has 
been  Uttle  discussion  of  what  President 
Nixon  meant  when  he  referred  to  the 
two  documents  which  comprised  the 
Geneva  accords. 

The  first  of  those  documents  was  en- 
titled "Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of 
Hostilities  in  Vietnam."  It  was  signed  by 
two  parties,  representing  the  two  forces 
v^hich  had  been  fighting  in  Vietnam  for 
some  8  years,  the  French  Union  Forces 
and  the  forces  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam.  There  were  not  then 
two  Vietnams.  There  was  one  Vietnam, 
and  the  agreement  provided  for  its  tem- 
porary  division   "pending    the   general 
elections  which  wUl  bring  about  the  uni- 
fication of  Vietnam." 
The  agreement  provided  that: 
The  signatories  of  the  present  Agreement 
and  their  succeswjrs  In  their  functions  shaU 
be  responsible  for  ensuring  an  observance 
and  enforcement  of  the  terms  and  provisions 
thereof. 


CHAPTEB     I— PROVISIONAL     MILrTABT     DEMATCA- 
TION   LINE  AND  DEMILTTABIZED  ZONE 

Article  1 

A  provisional  military  <»f°«!«i"°^j, 'JSe 
shall  be  fixed,  on  either  side  of  which  the 
Ss  Of  the  Wo  parties  shaU  be  repoup«l 
after  their  withdrawal,  the  forces  of  the  Peo- 
nies Army  of  Vlet-Nam  to  the  noriJi  of  the 
Ke^^thf  forces  of  the  French  Union  to 

*  Th^Vovislonal  military  demarcation  Une 
IB  fixed  as  shown  on  the  map  attached 
(omitted) . 

It  18  also  agreed  that  a  demUltarlzcd  zone 
shall  be  established  on  either  side  of  the 
demarcation  line,  to  a  width  of  not  more  than 
5  tins,  from  It.  to  act  as  a  buffer  «>ne  and 
avoid  any  Incidents  which  might  result  In 
the  resumption  of  hostlUties. 
Article  2 

The  period  within  which  "»«.  "Jo^,«?«,^* 
of  all  tSe  forces  of  either  party  into  Its  re- 
^uplng  zone  on  either  side  of  the  Prov^' 
^Z  ilUtary  demarcation  Une  shaU  be 
completed  shall  not  exceed  tjiree  Hundred 
(300)  days  from  the  date  of  the  present 
Agreement's  entry  In  force. 
Article  3 

When  the  provisional  mlUtary  demarcation 
line  coincides  with  a  waterway,  tbe  wa^rs  of 
such  waterway  shaU  be  open  to  clvU  naviga- 
tion by  both  parties  wherever  one  bank  Is 
S^ntroUeTby  one.  party  and  the  other  bank 
S  ^e  oth^  party.  The  Joint  Comm^lon 
ShaU  establish  rules  of  navigation  for  the 
stretch  of  waterway  In  question.  The  mer- 
chant shipping  and  other  civilian  craft  of 
each  party  shaU  have  unrestricted  access  to 
the  land  under  Its  mUltary  control. 
Article  4 

The  provisional  mUltary  demarcation  line 
between  the  two  final  regrouping  zones  Is 
extended  Into  the  territorial  waters  by  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  general  line  of  the 
coast. 

All  coastal  Islands  north  of  this  boundary 
shall  be  evacuated  by  the  armed  forcM  of 
the  French  Union,  and  all  Islands  south  of 
It  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  forces  of  the 
People's  Army  of  Vlet-Nam. 


Article  5 
To  avoid  any  Incidents  which  might  re- 
s\Ut    in   the   resumption   of   hostilities,    all 
mUltary  forces,  suppUes  and  equipment  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  demilitarized  zone 
within  twenty-five  (25)  days  of  the  present 
Agreement's  entry  Into  force. 
Article  6 
No  person,  military  or  clvlUan.  shall  be 
permitted  to  cross  the  provisional  military 
demarcation  line  unless  specUlcally  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  the  Joint  Commission. 
Article  7 
No  person,  military  or  clvlUan.  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  demlUtarized  zone  ex- 
cept persons  concerned  wltti  the  conduct  of 
civil  administration  and  relief  and  persons 
specifically  authorized  to  enter  by  the  Joint 
Commission. 

Article  8 

Civil  administration  and  relief  In  the  de- 
militarized zone  on  either  side  of  the  pro- 
vUlonal  military  demarcation  Une  shall  be 
the    reeponslbUty    of    the    Commanders-in- 
Chief  of  the  two  parties  In  their  respective 
zones.  The  number  of  persons,  mlUtary  or 
civilian,  from  each  side  who  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  demilitarized  zone  for  the  con- 
duct of  clvU  administration  an<?  relief  shall 
be  determined  by  the  respective  Command- 
ers   but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  number 
authorized  by  either  side  exceed  at  any  one 
time  a  figure  to  be  determined  by  the  Trung 
Gla  MlUtary  Commission  or  by   the  Joint 
Commission.  The  number  of  civil  police  and 
the  arms  to  be  carried  by  them  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Joint  Commission.  No  one 
else  shall  carry  arms  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  the  Joint  Commission. 
Articles 
Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  as  lUnltlng  the  complete  freedom 
of  movement,   Into,   out   of  or  within   the 
demilitarized  zone,  of  the  Joint  Commission, 
its  Joint  groups,  the  International  Commis- 
sion to  be  set  up  as  Indicated  below,  Its  In- 
spection teams  and  any  other  persons,  sup- 
pUes  or   equipment   speclflcaUy   authorized 
to  enter  the  demilitarized  zone  by  the  Joint 
Commission.  Freedom  of  movement  shall  be 
permitted  acroes  the  territory  under  the  mil- 
itary control  of  either  side  over  any  road  or 
waterway  which  has  to  be  taken  between 
points  within  the  demlUterlzed  zone  when 
such  points  are  not  connected  by  roads  or 
waterways  lying  completely  wltWn  the  de- 
mUltarized  zone. 


CHAFTER  n— PRINCIPLES  AND  PROCEDURE  GOV- 
ERNING IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
AGREEMENT 

Article  10 
The  Commanders  of  the  Forces  on  each 
side,  on  the  one  side  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  French  Union  forces  Ui  Indo- 
china and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Com- 
mander-m-Chlef  of  the  People's  Army  of 
Vlet-Nam,  shall  order  and  enforce  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  aU  hostlUties  In  Vlet-Nam 
by  aU  armed  forces  vmder  their  control,  In- 
cluding all  units  and  personnel  of  the  ground, 
naval  and  air  forces. 

Article  11 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  a  simul- 
taneous cease-fire  throughout  Indo-Chlna. 
the  cessation  of  hostlUties  shaU  be  sUnul- 
taneous  throughout  aU  parts  of  Vlet-Nam. 
in  aU  areas  of  hostlUttes  and  for  aU  the  forces 
of  the  two  parties. 

Taking  into  accoimt  the  time  effectively 
required  to  transmit  the  cease-fire  order 
down  to  the  lowest  echelons  of  the  combat- 
ant forces  on  both  sides,  the  two  parties  are 
agreed  that  the  cease-fire  shaU  take  effect 
completely  and  simultaneously  for  the  dif- 
ferent sectors  of  the  country  as  foUows: 

Northern  Vlet-Nam  at  8:00  a.in.  (local 
time)  on  27  July  1964. 


December  ^,  1969 

Central  Vlet-Nam  at  8:00  a.m.  (local  time) 
on  1  August  1964. 

Southern  Vlet-Nam  at  8:00  a.m.  (local 
time)  on  11  August  1064. 

It  is  agreed  that  Pekln  mean  time  shall 
be  taken  as  local  time. 

Prom  such  time  as  the  cease-fire  becomes 
effective  In  Northern  Vlet-Nam,  both  parties 
undertake  not  to  engage  in  any  large-scale 
offensive  action  In  any  part  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  theatre  of  operations  and  not  to 
commit  the  air  forces  based  on  Northern 
Vlet-Nam  outside  that  sector.  The  two  parties 
also  undertake  to  Inform  each  other  of  their 
plans  for  movement  from  one  regrouping 
zone  to  another  within  twenty-five  (26)  days 
of  the  present  Agreement's  entry  Into  force. 
Article  12 

AU  the  operations  and  movements  entailed 
Ui  the  cessation  of  hostlUties  and  regrouping 
must  proceed  In  a  safe  and  orderly  fashion: 

(a)  Within  a  certain  number  of  days  after 
the  cease-fire  Agreement  shall  have  become 
effective,  the  number  to  be  determined  on 
the  spot  by  the  Trung  Gla  MlUtary  Commis- 
sion, each  party  shall  be  responsible  for  re- 
moving and  neutralizing  mines  (Including 
river-  and  sea-mines) ,  booby  traps,  explosives 
and  any  other  dangerous  substances  placed 
by  It.  In  the  event  of  Ito  being  Impossible  to 
complete  the  work  of  removal  and  neutraliza- 
tion in  time,  the  party  concerned  shall  mark 
the  spot  by  placing  visible  signs  there.  All 
demolitions,  mine  fields,  wire  entanglements 
and  other  hazards  to  the  free  movement  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Joint  Commission  and 
Its  joint  groups,  known  to  be  present  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  military  forces,  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Joint  Commission  by  the 
Commanders  of  the  opposing  forces; 

(b)  Prom  the  time  of  the  cease-fire  until 
regrouping  is  completed  on  either  side  of  the 
demarcation  Une: 

( 1 )  The  forces  of  either  party  shall  be  pro- 
vlslonaUy  withdrawn  from  the  provisional  as- 
sembly areas  assigned  to  the  other  party. 

(2)  When  one  party's  forces  withdraw  by  a 
rouie  (road,  raU,  waterway,  sea  route)  which 
passes  through  the  territory  of  the  other 
party  (see  Article  24) ,  the  latter  party's  forces 
must  provisionally  withdraw  three  kUometres 
on  each  side  of  such  route,  but  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  interfering  with  the 
movements  of  the  civil  population. 

Article  13 

Prom  the  time  of  the  cease-fire  until  the 
completion  of  the  movements  from  one  re- 
grouping zone  into  the  other,  civil  and  mili- 
tary transport  aircraft  shall  follow  alr-cor- 
rldors  between  the  provisional  assembly  areas 
assigned  to  the  French  Union  forces  north 
of  the  demarcation  Une  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Laotian  frontier  and  the  regrouping  zone 
assigned  to  the  French  Union  forces  on  the 
other  hand. 

The  position  of  the  alr-corrldors,  their 
width,  the  safety  route  for  slngle-englned 
military  aircraft  transferred  to  the  south  and 
the  search  and  rescue  procedure  for  aircraft 
In  distress  shall  be  determined  on  the  spot 
by  the  Trung  Gla  Military  Commission. 
Article  14 

Political  and  administrative  measures  In 
the  two  regrouping  zones,  on  either  side  of 
the  provisional  military  demarcation  Une: 

(a)  Pending  the  general  elections  which 
will  bring  about  the  unification  of  Vlet-Nam, 
the  conduct  of  civil  administration  in  each 
regrouping  zone  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  whose  forces  are  to  be  regrouped  there 
in  virtue  of  the  present  Agreement; 

(b)  Any  territory  controlled  by  one  party 
which  Is  transefrred  to  the  other  party  by  the 
regrouping  plan  shall  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  former  party  until  such  date 
as  all  the  troops  who  are  to  be  transferred 
have  completely  left  that  territory  so  as  to 
free  the  zone  assigned  to  the  party  In  ques- 
tion. Prom  then  on,  such  territory  shaU  be 
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regarded  as  transferred  to  the  other  party, 
who  shall  assume  responslblUty  for  It. 

Steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  there  Is 
no  break  In  the  transfer  of  responsibilities. 
For  this  purpose,  adequate  notices  shall  be 
given  by  the  withdrawing  party  to  the  other 
party,  which  shall  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, in  particular  by  sending  admin- 
istrative and  police  detachments  to  prepare 
for  the  assumption  of  administrative  respon- 
sibility. The  length  of  such  notice  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Trung  Gla  Military  Com- 
mission. The  transfer  shall  be  effected  in  suc- 
cessive stages  for  the  various  terrltlorial 
sectors. 

The  transfer  of  the  clvU  administration  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  shaU 
be  completed  within  the  respective  tlme- 
Umlts  laid  down  In  Article  16  for  military 
movements. 

(c)  Each  party  undertakes  to  refrain  from 
any  reprisals  or  discrimination  against  per- 
sons or  organizations  on  account  of  their  ac- 
tivities during  the  hostilities  and  to  guaran- 
tee their  democratic  liberties. 

(d)  From  the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of 
the  present  agreement  until  the  movement  ol 
troops  Is  completed,  any  civilians  residing 
m  a  district  controlled  by  one  party  who 
wish  to  go  and  live  In  the  zone  assigned  to 
the  other  party  shall  be  permitted  and  helped 
to  do  so  by  the  authorities  In  that  district. 

Article  IS 
The  disengagement  of  the  combatants,  and 
the  withdrawals  and  transfers  of  mUltary 
forces,  eqiUpment  and  supplies  shall  take 
place  in  accordance  with  the  following 
principles: 

(a)  The  withdrawals  and  transfers  of  the 
military  forces,  equipment  and  suppUes  of 
the  two  parties  shall  be  completed  within 
three  hundred  (300)  days,  as  laid  down  in 
Article  2  of  the  present  Agreement; 

(b)  Within  either  territory  successive  with- 
drawals shall  be  made  by  sectors,  portions  of 
sectors  or  provinces.  Transfers  from  one  re- 
grouping zone  to  another  shall  be  made  in 
successive  monthly  InstaUments  proportion- 
ate to  the  nvimber  of  troops  to  be  transferred; 

(c)  The  two  parties  shall  undertake  to 
carry  out  all  troop  vrtthdrawals  and  trans- 
fers in  accordance  with  the  alms  of  the  pres- 
ent Agreement,  shaU  permit  no  hostile  act 
and  shall  take  no  step  whatsoever  which 
might  hamper  such  withdrawals  and  trans- 
fers. They  shall  assist  one  another  as  far  as 
this  Is  possible; 

(d)  The  two  parties  shall  permit  no  de- 
struction or  sabotage  of  any  public  prop- 
erty and  no  injury  to  the  life  and  property  of 
the  civil  population.  They  shall  permit  no 
interference  in  local  civil  administration; 

(e)  The  Joint  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
national Commission  shaU  ensure  that  steps 
are  taken  to  ssifeguard  the  forces  in  the 
course  of  vrtthdrawal  and  transfer; 

(f)  The  Trung  Gla  MiUUry  Commission, 
and  later  the  Joint  Commission,  shaU  deter- 
mine by  common  agreement  the  exact  pro- 
cedure for  the  disengagement  of  the  com- 
batants and  for  troop  withdrawals  said  trans- 
fers, on  the  basis  of  the  principles  mentioned 
above  and  within  the  framework  laid  down 
below; 

1.  The  disengagement  of  the  combatants, 
including  the  concentration  of  the  armed 
forces  of  all  kinds  and  also  each  party's 
movements  into  the  provisional  assembly 
areas  assigned  to  it  and  the  other  party's 
provisional  withdrawal  from  It,  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  a  period  not  exceeding  fifteen 
(15)  days  after  the  date  when  the  cease-fire 
becomes  effective. 

The  general  delineation  of  the  provisional 
assembly  areas  is  set  out  in  the  maps »  an- 
nexed to  the  present  Agreement. 
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In  order  to  avoid  any  incidents,  no  troops 
shall  be  stationed  leas  than  1.500  metres 
from  the  Unes  delimiting  the  provUlonal 
assembly  areas. 

During  the  period  untU  the  transfers  are 
concluded,  all  the  coastal  Ulands  west  of 
the  ftollewlng  lines  shall  be  included  in  the 
Haiphong  perimeter:  meridian  of  the  south- 
ern point  of  Kebao  Island — northern  coast 
of  the  ne  Rousse  (excluding  the  Island), 
extended  as  far  a  the  meridian  of  Campha- 
Mines — meridian  of  Champha-Mlnes. 

2.  The  withdrawals  and  transfers  shall  be 
effected  In  the  following  order  and  within 
the  following  periods  (from  the  date  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  present  Agreement) : 

Forces  of  the  French  Union 

Day* 

Hanoi    perimeter M 

Halduong  perimeter Iw* 

Haiphong  perimeter 800 

Forces  of  the  People's  Army  of  Viet-Nam 
Ham  Tan  and  Xuyenmec  provisional  as- 
sembly area 80 

Central  Vlet-Nan    provisional  assembly 

area — first  Installment 80 

Plalne  des  Jones   provisional   assembly 

area  l^ 

Point  Camau  provisional  assembly  area.  300 
Central  Vlet-Nam  Provisional  assembly 
area — last  installment 300 

CHAPTER  in — BAN  ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  FRESH 
TROOPS,  MH-rrART  PERSONNEL,  ARMS  AND 
MUNITIONS,   MILITABT  BASES 

ArUcle  16 

With  effect  from  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  the  present  Agreement,  the  Intro- 
duction into  Vlet-Nam  of  any  troop  rein- 
forcements and  additional  military  person- 
nel is  prohibited. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  rotation 
of  units  and  groups  of  personnel,  the  arrival 
in  Vlet-Nam  of  individual  personnel  on  a 
temporary  duty  basU  and  the  return  to 
Vlet-Nam  of  individual  personnel  after 
short  periods  of  leave  or  temporary  duty 
outside  Vlet-Nam  shall  be  permitted  under 
the  conditions  laid  down  below: 

(a)  Rotation  of  units  (defined  In  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  Article)  and  groups  of 
personnel  shall  not  be  permitted  for  French 
Union  troops  stationed  north  of  the  provi- 
sional mlUtary  demarcation  Une  laid  down 
In  Article  1  of  the  present  Agreement,  dur- 
ing the  withdrawal  period  provided  for  in 
Article  2.  ^    .^     , 

However,  under  the  heading  of  individual 
personnel  not  more  than  fifty  (60)  men, 
including  officers,  shaU  during  any  one 
month  be  permitted  to  enter  that  part  of 
the  country  north  of  the  provisional  mlU- 
tary demarcation  Une  on  a  temporary  duty 
basis  or  to  return  there  after  short  periods 
of  leave  or  temporary  duty  outside  Vlet- 
Nam. 

(b)  "Rotation"  is  defined  as  the  replace- 
ment of  units  or  groups  of  personnel  by  other 
units  of  the  same  echelon  or  by  personnel 
who  are  arriving  m  Vlet-Nam  territory  to  do 
their  overseas  service  there; 

(c)  The  units  rotated  shaU  never  be  larger 
than  a  battalion— or  the  corresponding 
echelon  for  air  and  naval  forces: 

(d)  Rotation  shall  be  conducted  on  a  man- 
for-man  basis,  provided,  however,  that  in  any 
one  quarter  neither  party  shall  introduce 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred 
(16,500)  members  of  Its  armed  forces  Into 
Vlet-Nam  under  the  rotation  forces. 

(e)  Rotation  units  (defined  in  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  Article)  and  groups  of  personnel, 
and  the  Individual  personnel  mentioned  In 
this  Article,  shall  enter  and  leave  Vlet-Nam 
only  through  the  entry  points  enumerated  in 
Article  20  below: 

(f )  Each  party  shall  notify  the  Joint  Com- 
mission and  the  International  Commission 
at  least  two  days  in  advance  of  any  arrivals 
or  departures  of  units,  groups  of  personnel 
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and  individual  personnel  In  or  from  Vlet- 
Nam  Reports  on  the  arrivals  or  departures  of 
units,  groups  of  personnel  and  individual 
personnel  in  or  from  Vlet-Nam  shall  be  sub- 
mitted dally  to  the  Joint  Commission  and 
the  International  Commission. 

All  the  above-mentioned  notifications  and 
reports  shall  indicate  the  places  and  dates 
of  arrival  or  departure  and  the  number  of 
persons  arriving  or  departing. 

(g)  The  International  Commission, 
through  Its  Inspection  Teams,  shall  super- 
vise and  Inspect  the  rotation  of  units  and 
groups  of  personnel  and  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  Individual  personnel  as  authorized 
above,  at  the  points  of  entry  enumerated  In 
Article  20  below. 

Article  17 

(a)  With  effect  from  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  the  present  Agreement,  the  Introduc- 
tion Into  Vlet-Nam  of  any  reinforcements  In 
the  form  of  all  types  of  arms,  munitions  and 
other  war  material,  such  as  combat  aircraft, 
naval  craft,  pieces  of  ordnance.  Jet  engines 
and  Jet  weapons  and  armoured  vehicles,  Is 
prohibited. 

(b)  It  Is  understood,  however,  that  war 
material,  arms  and  munitions  which  have 
been  destroyed,  damaged,  worn  out  or  used 
up  after  tb«- cessation  of  hostilities  may  be 
replaced  on  the  basis  of  plece-for-plece  of 
the  same  type  and  with  similar  character- 
istics. Such  replacements  of  war  materials, 
arms  and  munitions  shall  not  be  permitted 
for  French  Union  troops  stationed  north  of 
the  provisional  military  demarcation  line 
laid  down  In  Article  1  of  the  present  Agree- 
ment, during  the  withdrawal  period  provided 
for  In  Article  2. 

Naval  craft  may  perform  transport  opera- 
tions between  the  regrouping  zones. 

(c)  The  war  material,  arms  and  munitions 
for  replacement  purposes  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  Article,  shall  be  Intro- 
duced Into  Vlet-Nam  only  through  the  points 
of  entry  enumerated  In  Article  20  below. 
War  material,  arms  and  munitions  to  be 
replaced  shall  be  shipped  from  Vlet-Nam  only 
through  the  points  of  entry  enimierated  In 
Article  20  below: 

(d)  Apart  from  the  replacements  permitted 
within  the  limits  laid  down  In  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  Article,  the  Introduction  of  war  ma- 
terial, arms  and  munitions  of  all  tjrpes  In 
the  form  of  unassembled  parts  for  subse- 
quent assembly  Is  prohibited; 

(e)  Each  party  shall  notify  the  Joint  Com- 
mission and  the  International  Commission 
at  least  two  days  In  advance  of  any  arrivals 
or  departures  which  may  take  place  of  war 
material,  arms  and  munitions  of  all  types. 

In  order  to  Justify  the  requests  for  the  In- 
troduction Into  Vlet-Nam  of  arms,  munitions 
and  other  war  material  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  Article)  for  replacement 
purposes,  a  report  concerning  each  Incom- 
ing shipment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Commission  and  the  International  Commis- 
sion. Such  reports  shall  Indicate  the  use 
made  of  the  items  so  replaced. 

(f )  The  International  Commission,  through 
Its  Inspection  Teams,  shall  supervise  and  In- 
spect the  replacements  permitted  In  the  cir- 
cumstances laid  down  In  this  Article,  at 
the  points  of  entry  entunerated  In  Article 
20  below. 

Article  18 

With  effect  from  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  the  present  Agreement,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  military  bases  Is  prohibited 
throughout  Vlet-Nam  territory. 
Article  19 

With  effect  from  the  date  of  entry  Into 
force  of  the  present  Agreement,  no  military 
base  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  State  may 
be  established  In  the  regrouping  zone  of 
either  party;  the  two  parties  shall  ensure 
that  the  zones  assigned  to  them  do  not  ad- 
here to  any  military  alliance  and  are  not 
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used  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to 
further  an  agresslve  policy. 
Article  20 

The  points  of  entry  into  Vlet-Nam  for 
rotation  personnel  and  replacements  of  ma- 
terial are  fixed  as  follows: 

Zones  to  the  north  of  the  provisional  mil- 
itary demarcation  line:  Laokay,  Langson, 
Tien-Yen,  Haiphong,  Vlnh,  Dong-Hol,  Mu- 
ong-Sen;  ,  ,       ,      ,„ 

Zone  to  the  south  of  the.  provisional  mili- 
tary demarcation  line:  Tourane,  Qulnhon, 
Nhatrang,  Bangoi,  Saigon,  Cap  St.  Jacques, 
Tanchau. 

CHAPTER    IV — PEISONERS    OP    WAR    AND    CIVILIAN 
INTERNEES 

Article  21 
The  liberation  and  repatriation  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilian  Internees  detained 
by  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Agreement  shall  be 
carried  out  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  All  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  in- 
ternees of  Vlet-Nam,  French  and  other  na- 
tionalities captured  since  the  beginning  of 
hostUltles  m  Vlet-Nam  during  military  op- 
eraUons  or  in  any  other  circumstances  of 
war  in  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Vlet-Nam 
shall  be  liberated  within  a  period  of  thirty 
(30)  days  after  the  date  when  the  cease- 
fire becomes  effective  In  each  theatre. 

(b)  The>term  "civilian  Internees"  Is  un- 
derstood jOT  mean  all  persons  who,  having  In 
any  way  contributed  to  the  political  and 
armed  struggle  between  the  two  parties,  have 
been  arrested  for  that  reason  and  have  been 
kept  in  detention  by  either  party  during  the 
period  of  hostilities. 

(c)  All  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  in- 
ternees held  by  either  party  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  appropriate  authorities  ol 
the  other  party,  who  shall  give  them  all 
possible  assistance  In  proceeding  to  their 
country  of  origin,  place  of  habitual  residence 
or  the  zone  of  their  choice. 

CHAPTER  V — MISCELLANEOUS 

Article  22 
The  Commanders  of  the  Forces  of  the  two 
parties  shall  ensure  that  persons  xmder  their 
respective  commands  who  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Agreement  are  suit- 
ably punished. 

Article  23 


In  cases  In  which  the  place  of  burial  Is 
known  and  the  existence  of  graves  has  been 
established,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
of  either  party  shall,  within  a  specific  period 
after  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement,  permit  the  graves  service  per- 
sonnel of  the  other  party  to  enter  the  part 
of  Vlet-Nam  territory  under  their  military 
control  for  the  purpose  of  finding  and  re- 
moving the  bodies  of  deceased  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel of  that  party.  Including  the  bodies 
of  deceased  prisoners  of  war.  The  Joint  Com- 
mission shall  determine  the  procedures  and 
the  time  limit  for  the  performance  of  this 
task.  The  Commanders  of  the  Forces  of  the 
two  parties  shall  commimlcate  to  each  other 
all  information  In  their  possession  as  to  the 
place  of  burial  of  military  personnel  of  the 

other  party. 

Article  24 

The  present  Agreement  shall  apply  to  all 
the  armed  forces  of  either  party.  The  armed 
forces  of  each  party  shall  respect  the  de- 
militarized zone  and  the  territory  under  the 
military  control  of  the  other  party,  and  shall 
commit  no  act  and  undertake  no  operation 
against  the  other  party  and  shaU  not  engage 
In  blockade  of  any  kind  In  Vlet-Nam. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Article, 
the  word  "territory"  Includes  territorial 
waters  and  air  space. 

Article  25 

The  Commanders  of  the  Forces  of  the  two 
parties  shall  afford  full  protection  and  aU 
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possible  assistance  and  co-operation  to  the 
Joint  Commission  and  Its  Joint  groups  and 
to  the  International  Commission  and  Its  In- 
spection teams  In  the  performance  of  the 
functions  and  tasks  assigned  to  them  by  the 
present  Agreement. 

Article  26 
The  costs  involved  In  the  operations  of  the 
Joint  Commission  and  Joint  groups  and  of 
the  International  Commission  and  Its  In- 
spection Teams  shall  be  shared  equally  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

Article  27 
The  signatories  of  the  present  Agreement 
and  their  successors  In  their  functions  shall 
be  responsible  for  ensuring  and  observance 
and  enforcement  of  the  terms  and  provisions 
thereof  The  Commanders  of  the  Forces  of 
the  two  parties  shall,  within  their  respective 
commands,  take  all  steps  and  make  all  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  ensure  full  compli- 
ance with  all  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Agreement  by  all  elements  and  military  per- 
sonnel under  their  command. 

The  procedures  laid  down  In  the  present 
Agreement  shall,  whenever  necessary,  be 
studied  by  the  Commanders  of  the  two  par- 
ties and,  if  necessary,  defined  more  specifi- 
cally by  the  Joint  Commission. 

CHAPTER  VI— JOINT  COMMISSION  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMISSION  FOR  SUPERVISION  AND 
CONTROL     IN     VIET-NAM 

28  Responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hoetlUtles 
shall  rest  with  the  parties.  »,  „  „„ 

29  An  International  Commission  shall  en- 
sure   the    control    and    supervision   of   this 

30  In  order  to  faclUtate,  under  the  condi- 
tions shown  below,  the  execution  of  provi- 
sions concerning  Joint  actions  by  the  two 
parties,  a  Joint  Commission  shall  be  set  up 
in  Vlet-Nam. 

31  The  Joint  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  the  Commanders  of  the  two  parties. 

32  The  Presidents  of  the  delegations  to 
the  Joint  Commission  shall  hold  the  rank 

of  General.  .„,_«. 

The  Joint  Commission  shall  set  up  Joint 
groups  the  number  of  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
parties.  The  Joint  groups  shall  be  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  officers  from  both 
parties.  Their  location  on  the  demarcation 
line  between  the  regrouping  zones  shall  be 
determined  by  the  parties  whilst  taking  into 
account  the  powers  of  the  Joint  Commission. 

33  The  Joint  Commission  shall  ensure  the 
execution  of  the  following  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostlUtles: 

(a)  A  simultaneous  and  general  cease-fire 
m  Vlet-Nam  for  all  regular  and  Irregular 
armed  forces  of  the  two  parties. 

(b)  A  re-groupment  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  two  parties. 

(c)  Observance  of  the  demarcation  lines 
between  the  regrouping  zones  and  of  the 
demilitarized  sectors. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  competence  It  shall 
help  the  parties  to  execute  the  said  provi- 
sions shall  ensure  liaison  between  them  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  and  carrying  out 
plans  for  the  application  of  these  provisions 
and  shall  endeavor  to  solve  such  disputed 
questions  as  may  arise  between  the  parties 
in  the  course  of  executing  these  provisions. 

34  An  International  Commission  shall  be 
set  up  for  the  control  and  supervision  over 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Vlet-Nam  It  shall  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  following  States:  Canada, 
India  and  Poland. 

It  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  Represent- 
ative of  India. 

35  The  International  Conunlsslon  shall 
set  up  fixed  and  mobile  inspection  teams, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  officers  ap- 
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pointed  by  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
States.  The  fixed  teams  shall  be  located  at 
the  following  points:  Laokay,  Langson,  Tien- 
Yen,  Haiphong,  Vlnh,  Dong-Hol,  Muong-8en, 
Tourane,  Qulnhor,  Nhatrang,  Bangal,  Saigon, 
Cap  St.  Jacques,  Tranchau.  These  polnte  of 
location  may,  at  a  later  date,  be  altered  at  the 
request  of  the  Joint  Commission,  or  one  of 
the  parties,  or  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion itself,  by  agreement  between  the  Inter- 
national Commission  and  the  command  of 
the  pfJ^y  concerned.  The  zones  of  action  of 
the  mobile  teams  shall  be  the  regions  border- 
ing the  land  and  sea  frontiers  of  Vlet-Nam, 
the  demarcation  lines  between  the  re-group- 
Ing  zones  and  the  demilitarized  zones.  Within 
the  limits  of  these  zones  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  move  freely  and  shall  receive  from 
the  local  civil  and  military  authorities  all 
facilities  they  may  require  for  the  fulfillment 
of  their  tasks  (provision  of  personnel,  plac- 
ing at  their  disposal  documents  needed  for 
supervision,  summoning  witnesses  necessary 
for  holding  enquiries,  ensuring  the  security 
and  freedom  of  movement  of  the  Inspection 
teams  etc.  .  .  ).  They  shall  have  at  their 
disposal  such  modern  means  of  transport,  ob- 
servation and  communication  as  they  may 
require.  Beyond  the  zones  of  action  as  de- 
fined above,  the  mobile  teams  may,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  command  of  the  party  con- 
cerned, carry  out  other  movements  within 
the  limits  of  the  tasks  given  them  by  the 
present  agreement. 

36.  The  International  Commission  shall 
be  responsible  for  supervising  the  proper 
execution  by  the  parties  of  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement.  For  this  purpose  it  shall 
fulfill  the  tasks  of  control,  observation.  In- 
spection and  Investigation  connected  with 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
it  shall  In  particular: 

(a)  Control  the  movement  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  two  parties,  effected  within  the 
framework  of  the  regroupment  plan. 

(b)  Supervise  the  demarcation  lines  be- 
tween the  re-grouplng  areas,  and  also  the 
demilitarized  zones. 

(c)  Control  the  operations  of  releasing 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  Internees. 

(d)  Supervise  at  ports  and  airfields  as  well 
as  along  all  frontiers  of  Vlet-Nam  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  regulating  the 
introduction  into  the  country  of  armed 
forces,  military  personel  and  of  all  kinds  of 
arms,  munitions  and  war  material. 

37.  The  International  Commission  shall, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Inspection  teams 
mentioned  above,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
either  on  Its  own  initiative,  or  at  the  request 
of  the  Joint  Commission,  or  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties, undertake  the  necessary  investigations 
both  documentary  and  on  the  ground. 

38.  The  inspection  teams  shall  submit  to 
the  International  Commission  the  results  of 
their  supervision,  their  Investigation  and 
their  observations,  furthermore  they  shall 
draw  up  such  special  reports  as  they  may 
consider  necessary  or  as  may  be  requested 
from  them  by  the  Commission.  In  the  case 
of  a  disagreement  within  the  teams,  the  con- 
clusions of  each  member  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission. 

39.  If  any  one  inspection  team  Is  unable 
to  settle  an  Incident  or  considers  that  there 
Is  a  violation  or  a  threat  of  a  serious  viola- 
tion the  International  Commission  shall  be 
Informed;  the  latter  shall  study  the  reports 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  Inspection  teams 
and  shall  Inform  the  parties  of  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Incident,  ending  of  the  viol-'tlon  or  re- 
moval of  the  threat  of  violation. 

40.  When  the  Joint  Commissicn  is  unable 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  some  provision  or  on  the  ap- 
praisal of  a  fact,  the  International  Commis- 
sion shall  be  informed  of  the  disputed  ques- 
tion. Its  recommendations  shall  be  sent  dl- 
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rectly  to  the  parties  and  shall  be  notified  to 
the  Joint  Commission. 

41.  The  recommendations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  shall  be  adopted  by  ma- 
Jorltv  vote,  subject  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  article  42.  If  the  votes  are  divided 
the  chairman  %  vote  shall  be  decisive. 

The  International  Commission  may  for- 
mulate recommendations  concerning  amend- 
ments and  additions  which  should  be  made 
to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  In  Vlet-Nam.  In  order 
to  ensure  a  more  effective  execution  of  that 
agreement.  These  recommendations  shall  be 
adopted  unanimously. 

42.  When  dealing  with  questions  concern- 
ing violations,  or  threats  of  violations,  which 
might  lead  to  a  resumption  of  hostilities, 
namely : 

(a)  Refusal  by  the  armed  forces  of  one 
party  to  effect  the  movements  provided  for 
In  the  regroupment  plan; 

(b)  Violation  by  the  armed  forces  of  one  of 
the  parties  of  the  regrouping  zones,  terri- 
torial waters,  or  air  space  of  the  other  party; 
the  decisions  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion must  be  unanimous. 

43.  If  one  of  the  parties  refuses  to  put  Into 
effect  a  recommendation  of  the  International 
Commission,  the  parties  concerned  or  the 
Commission  Itself  shall  Inform  the  members 
of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

If  the  International  Commission  does  not 
reach  unanimity  In  the  cases  provided  for  in 
article  42.  It  shall  submit  a  majority  leport 
and  one  or  more  minority  reports  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference. 

The  International  Commission  shall  In- 
form the  members  of  the  Conference  In  all 
cases  where  Its  activity  Is  being  hindered. 

44.  The  International  Commission  shall  be 
set  up  at  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties m  Indo-Chlna  In  order  that  it  should 
be  able  to  fulfill  the  tasks  provided  for  In 
article  36. 

45.  The  International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  in  Vlet-Nam  shall 
act  In  close  co-operation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Commissions  for  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol In  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  Secretaries-General  of  these  three 
Commissions  shall  be  responsible  for  co-ordi- 
nating their  work  and  for  relations  between 
them. 

46.  The  International  Commission  for  Su- 
pervision and  Control  In  Vlet-Nam  may.  after 
consultation  with  the  International  Commis- 
sions for  Supervision  and  Control  In  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  and  having  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  situation  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  progressively  reduce  its  activities. 
Such  a  decision  must  be  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

47.  All  the  provisions  of  the  present  Agree- 
ment, save  the  second  sub-paragraph  of 
Article  11,  shall  enter  Into  force  at  2400  hours 
(Geneva  time)  on  22  July  1954. 

Done  In  Geneva  at  2400  hours  on  the  20th 
of  July  1954  In  French  and  In  Vlet-Namese, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Army  of  Vlet-Nam 

Ta-Quang  Btnr, 
Vice-Mini3ter  of  National  Defence  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 
For  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French 
Union  Forces  in  Indo-Chlna 

Brigadier-General  Delteii. 

Annex  to  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation 
OF  Hostilities  in  Viet-Nam 

I.  DELINEATION  OF  THE  PROFESSION.AL  MILI- 
TARY DEMARCATION  LINE  AND  THE  DEMILI- 
TARIZEO    ZONE 

(Article  1  of  the  Agreement:  Reference  Map: 
Indo-Chlna  1/100,000) 
(a)  The  provisional  military  demarcation 
line  's  fixed  as  follows,  reading  from  east  to 
west:  the  mouth  of  the  Song  Ben  Hat  (Cua 
Tung  River)  and  the  course  of  that  river 
(known  as  the  Rao  Thanh  In  the  mountains) 
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to  the  village  of  Bo  Ho  Su,  then  the  parallel 
of  Bo  Ho  Su  to  the  Laoe-Vlet-Nam  frontier, 
(b)  The  demilitarized  zone  shall  be  de- 
limited by  Trung  Gla  Military  Commission  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  1  of 
the  Agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hoetlUtles 
m  Vlet-Nam. 

n.    GENERAL    DELINEATION    OF    THE    PROVISIONAL 
ASSEMBLY    AREAS 

(Article    15    of    the    Agreement;    Reference 
Maps:  Indo-Chlna  1/400.000) 
(o)  North  Viet-Nam 
Delineation  of  the  boundary  of  the  provi- 
sional assembly  area  of  the  French  Union 
forces 

1.  The  perimeter  of  Hanoi  Is  delimited  by 
the  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  15  kilo- 
metres, having  as  Its  centre  the  right  bank 
abutment  of  Doumer  Bridge  and  running 
westwards  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rapids 
Canal  In  the  northeast. 

In  this  particular  case  no  forces  of  the 
French  Union  shall  be  stationed  less  than 
2  kilometres  from  this  perimeter,  on  the  in- 
side thereof. 

2.  The  perimeter  of  Haiphong  shall  be  de- 
limited by  the  Song-Van-Uc  as  far  as  Kim 
Thanh  and  a  line  running  from  the  Song- 
Van-Uc  three  kilometres  northeast  of  Kim 
Thanh  to  cut  Road  No.  18  two  kilometres  east 
of  Mao-Kh6.  Tlience  a  line  running  three 
kilometres  north  of  Road  18  to  Cho-Trol  and 
a  straight  line  from  Cho-Trol  to  the  Mong- 
Duong  ferry. 

3.  A  corridor  contained  between: 

In  the  south,  the  Red  River  from  Thanh- 
Trl  to  Bang-Nho,  thence  a  line  Joining  the 
latter  point  to  Do-My  (South-west  of  Kesat). 
Gla-Loc  and  Trlen  Kleu; 

In  the  north,  a  line  running  the  Rapids 
Canal  at  a  distance  of  1,500  metres  to  the 
north  of  the  Canal,  passing  three  kilometres 
north  of  Pha-Lal  and  Seven  Pogodas  and 
thence  parallel  to  Road  No.  18  to  Its  point  of 
Intersection  with  the  perimeter  of  Haiphong. 

Note:  Throughout  the  period  of  evacuation 
of  the  perimeter  of  Hanoi,  the  river  forces 
of  the  French  Union  shall  enjoy  complete 
freedom  of  movement  on  the  Song-Van-Uc. 
And  the  forces  of  the  People's  Army  of  Vlet- 
Nam  shall  withdraw  three  kilometres  south 
of  the  south  bank  of  the  Song-Van-Uc. 
Boundary  between  the  perimeter  of  Hanoi 
and  the  perimeter  of  Halduong 

A  straight  line  rimnlng  from  the  Rapids 
Canal  three  kilometres  west  of  Chl-ne  and 
ending  at  Do-My  (eight  kilometres  south- 
west of  Kesat). 

(b)  Central  Viet-Nam 
Delineation  of  the  boundary  of  the  provi- 
sional assembly  area  of  the  forces  of  the 

Vlet-Nam  People's  Army  south  of  the  Col 

des  Nuages  parallel 

The  perimeter  of  the  Central  Vlet-Nam 
area  shall  consist  of  the  administrative 
boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Quang-Ngal 
and  Binh-Dinh  as  they  were  defined  before 
the  hostilities. 

(c)   South  Viet-Nam 

Three  provisional  assembly  areas  shall  be 
provided  for  the  forces  of  the  People's  Army 
of  Vlet-Nam. 

The  boundaries  of  these  areas  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Xuyen-Moc,  Ham-Tan  Area 

Western  boundary:  The  course  of  the  Song- 
Ray  extended  northwards  as  far  as  Road  No. 
1  to  a  point  thereon  eight  kilometres  east 
of  the  Intersection  of  Road  No.  1  and  Road 
No.  3. 

Northern  boundary:  Road  No.  1  from  the 
above-mentioned  intersection  to  the  Inter- 
section of  Route  Communale  No.  9  situated 
27  kilometres  west-south-west  of  Phanthlet 
and  from  that  intersection  a  straight  line  to 
Kim  Thanh  on  the  coast.. 

2.  Plain  des  Jones  Area 

Northern  boundary:  The  Vlet-Nam-Cam- 
bodla  frontier. 
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Western  bounOary:  A  straight  Une  from 
Tong-Blnh  to  Blnh-Th»nh. 

Southern  boundary:  Course  of  the  Pleuve 
Ant^rteur  (Mekong)  to  ten  kUometree  south- 
eaet  of  Cao  Lanh.  From  that  point,  a  straight 
line  as  far  as  Ap-My-Dlen.  and  from  Ap-My- 
Dlen  a  line  parallel  to  and  three  kilometres 
east,  and  then  south  of  the  Tong  Doc-Loc 
Canal,  this  Une  reaches  My-Hanh-Dong  and 
thence  Hung-Thanh-My. 

Eastern  boundary:  A  straight  line  from 
Huong-Thanh-My  ninnlng  northwards  to  the 
Cambodian  fronUer  south  of  Dol-bao-Vol. 

3.  Point  Camau  Area 

Northern  boundary:  The  Song-Cal-lon 
from  its  mouth  to  its  jimctlon  with  the 
Rach-Nuoc-Trong.  thence  the  Rach-Nuoc- 
Trong  to  the  bend  five  kilometres  north- 
east of  Ap-Xeo-La.  Thereafter  a  Une  to  the 
N«an-Dua  Canal  and  foUowlng  that  Canal 
as  far  as  Vlnh-Hung.  Finally,  from  Vlnh- 
Hung  a  north-south  Une  to  the  sea. 

(Sexutte    Committee  on  Foreign    Relations. 
supra,  66-74] 

12     FINAL  DECLAKATION    OF   GEN«VA    CON- 

rERXNCZ,  Jxri-T  21,  1984  * 
Final  declaration,  dated  July  21,  1954,  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  problem  of  re- 
8t«ring  f»Ace  In  Indo-Chlna,  In  which  the 
reareaentatlves  of  Cambodia,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  France,  Laos,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  the  State  of  Vlet- 
Nam,  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclaUst  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  took  part. 

1  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  agree- 
ments ending  hoetlUtles  In  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  Vlet-Nam  and  organizing  international 
control  and  the  supervision  of  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  these  agreements. 

2  The  Conference  expresses  satisfaction  at 
the  ending  of  hoetlUtles  In  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  Vlet-Nam;  the  Conference  expresses  Its 
conviction  that  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions set  out  m  the  present  declaration 
and  In  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
hoetUities  will  permit  Cambodia,  Laoe  and 
Vlet-Nam  henceforth  to  play  their  part.  In 
full  Independence  and  sovereignty.  In  the 
peaceful  community  of  nations. 

3  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  dec- 
larations made  by  the  Governments  of  Cam- 
bodia and  of  Laos  of  their  Intention  to  adopt 
measvires  permitting  aU  citizens  to  take  their 
place  m  the  national  conununity.  In  particu- 
lar by  participating  In  the  next  general 
elections,  which.  In  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitution of  each  of  theeee  countries,  shall 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  1955,  by 
secret  ballot  and  in  conditions  of  respect  for 
fundamental  freedoms. 

4.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  clauses, 
In  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hoe- 
tlUties  In  Vlet-Nam  prohibiting  the  Intro- 
duction Into  Vlet-Nam  of  foreign  troops  and 
mlUtory  personnel  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
arms  and  munitions.  The  Conference  also 
takes  note  of  the  declarations  made  by  the 
Governments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  of  their 
resolution  not  to  request  foreign  aid, 
whether  in  war  material,  In  personnel  or  in 
instructors  except  for  the  purpose  of  the  ef- 
fective defence  of  their  territory  and.  In  the 
case  of  Laos,  to  the  «ixtent  defined  by  the 
agreements  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
In  Laoe. 

5.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  clauses 
m  the  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tlUties  m  Vlet-Nam  to  the  effect  that  no 
miliary  base  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
State  may  be  esabUshed  In  the  regrouping 
zones  of  the  two  parties,  the  latter 
having  the  obligation  to  see  that  the 
zones  allotted  to  them  shall  not  constitute 
part  of  any  miliary  alUance  and  shall  not  be 
utilized  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or 
In  the  service  of  an  aggressive  poUcy.  The 
Conference  also  takes  note  of  the  declarations 
of  the  Governments  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  to 
the  effect  that  they  will  not  Join  In  any 


agreement  with  other  states  If  this 
agreement  Includes  the  obUgation  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  mlUtary  alUance  not  In  con- 
formlty  with  the  prlnclplea  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  or.  In  the  case  of 
Laos  with  the  principles  of  the  agreement 
on  the  cessation  of  hoetiUties  In  Laoe  or. 
so  long  as  their  security  Is  not  threatened, 
the  obligation  to  eetabUsh  basee  on  Cam- 
bodian or  Laotian  territory  for  the  mlUtary 
forces  of  foreign  Powers. 

6   The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Vlet-Nam  Is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostUltlee  and   that  the 
mllltory  demarcation  line  la  provisional  and 
should  not  in  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  con- 
stituting a  political  or  territorial  boundary. 
The  Conference  expresses  Its  conviction  that 
the  execution  of  the  provUlons  set  out  In  the 
present  declaration  and  In  the  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  hostUltlee  creates  the  neces- 
sary basis  for  the  achievement  In  the  near 
future  of  a  political  settlement  In  Vlet-Nam. 
7.  The  Conference  declares  that,  so  far  a« 
Vlet-Nam  is  concerned,  the  settlement  of  po- 
litical problems,  effected  on  the  basis  of  re- 
spect  for   the    principles   of   Independence, 
unity  and  territorial  integrity,  shall  permit 
the  Vlet-Namese  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
institutions  established  as  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  sufficient  progress  In  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  has  been  made,  and  that  all 
the  necessary  conditions  obtain  for  free  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will,  general  elec- 
tions shall  be  held  In  July  1956,  imder  the 
supervision  of  an  mtemational  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Member 
States     of     the     International     Supervisory 
Commission,   referred  to   \n  the  agreement 
on  the  cessation  of  hostUlUes.  Consultations 
win  be  held  on  this  subject  between  the  com- 
petent representatives  authorities  of  the  two 
zones  from  20  July  1965  onwards. 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  agreements  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  Intended  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  Individuals  and  of  prop- 
erty must  be  most  strictly  applied  and  must, 
in  particularly,  allow  everyone  In  Vlet-Nam 
to  decide  freely  In  which  zone  he  wishes  to 
live. 

9  The  competent  representative  authori- 
ties of  the  Northern  and  Southern  zones  of 
Vlet-Nam,  as  well  as  the  authorities  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  must  not  permit  any  Indi- 
vidual or  collective  reprisals  against  persons 
who  have  collaborated  In  any  way  with  one 
of  the  parties  during  the  war,  or  against 
members  of  such  persons'  famUles. 

10  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Government  of  the  French 
RepubUc  to  the  effect  that  It  U  ready  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  the  territory  of 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vlet-Nam,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  governments  concerned  and 
wlthUi  periods  which  shall  be  fixed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  except  In  the  cases 
where,  by  agreement  between  the  two  parties, 
a  certain  number  of  French  troops  shall  re- 
main at  specified  points  and  for  a  specified 
time. 

11  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  French  Government  to  the 
effect  that  for  the  settlement  of  all  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  re-estabUshment 
and  consolidation  of  peace  In  Cambodia. 
Laos  and  Vlet-Nam,  the  French  Government 
win  proceed  from  the  principle  of  respect  for 
the  Independence  and  sovereignty,  unity  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Cambodia.  Laos  and 
Vlet-Nam. 

12.  In  their  relations  with  Caml)odla,  Laoe, 
and  Vlet-Nam,  each  member  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  undertakes  to  respect  the  sover- 
eignty, the  Independence,  the  unity  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  above-mentioned 
states,  and  to  refrain  from  any  Interference 
In  their  Internal  affairs. 

13.  The  members  of  the  Conference  to  con- 
sult  one  another   on   any   question   which 


may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  International 
Supervisory  Commission  In  order  to  study 
such  measures  as  may  prove  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  agreements  on  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  In  Cambodia.  Laos  and  Vlet- 
Nam  are  respected. 


13.  The  Cease-Pibe  Agreements  in 
Indochina  : 

Statement  by  the  President,  July  21. 1964  > 

I  am  glad,  of  course,  that  agreement  has 
been  reached  at  Geneva  to  stop  the  blood- 
shed In  Indochina. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  a  belUg- 
erent  In  the  war.  The  primary  responslbUlty 
for  the  settlement  In  Indochina  rested  with 
those  nations  which  participated  In  the 
fighting.  Our  role  at  Geneva  has  been  at  all 
times  to  try  to  be  helpful  where  desired  and 
to  aid  France  and  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vlet- 
Nam  to  obtain  a  just  and  honorable  settle- 
ment which  will  Uke  into  account  the  needs 
of  the  interested  people.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  has  not  Itself  been  party  to 
or  bound  by  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Con- 
ference, but  It  Is  our  hope  that  It  wlU  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  peace  consistent  with 
the  rights  and  the  needs  of  the  countries 
concerned.  The  agreement  contains  featiu-es 
which  we  do  not  like,  but  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  how  they  work  In  practice. 

The  United  States  Is  Issuing  at  Geneva  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  it  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  join  in  the  Conference  declaration, 
but,  as  loyal  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
we  also  say  fhat.  In  compliance  with  the 
obUgatlons  and  principles  contained  In  arti- 
cle 2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
United  States  will  not  use  force  to  disturb 
the  settiement.  We  also  say  that  any  renewal 
of  Communist  aggression  would  be  viewed  by 
us  as  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

As  evidence  of  our  resolve  to  assist  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  to  play  their  part,  in  fuU 
independence  and  sovereignty,  In  the  peace- 
ful commimlty  of  free  nations,  we  are  re- 
questing the  agreement  of  the  Governments 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  our  appointment 
of  an  Ambassador  or  Minister  to  be  resident 
at  theli'  respective  capitals  (Phnom  Penh 
and  Vientiane).  We  already  have  a  Chief  of 
Mission  at  Saigon,  the  capital  of  Vlet-Nam, 
and  this  Embassy  will,  of  course,  be  maln- 

The  United  States  Is  actively  pursuing  dis- 
cussions with  other  free  nations  with  a  view 
to  the  rapid  organization  of  a  collective  de- 
fense m  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to  prevent 
further  direct  or  Indirect  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  that  general  area. 

(This  unilateral  declaration  by  the  United 
States  Government  seta  forth  its  position 
loith  regard  to  the  Geneva  Accords,  which 
it  did  not  sign.) 

14.  Statebcent  bt  the  Under  Seceetaet  of 
State*  at  the  Concluding  Plenabt  Ses- 
sion OP  THE  Geneva  Conteeence.  July  21, 
1964' 

As  I  stated  on  July  18,  my  Government  is 
not  prepared  to  join  In  a  declaration  by  the 
Conference  such  as  U  submitted.  However, 
the  United  States  makes  this  unUateral  dec- 
laration of  Its  position  In  these  matters: 
declaration 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  be- 
ing resolved  to  devote  its  efforts  to  the 
strengthening  of  peace  In  accordance  vrtth 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  takes  note  of  the  agreements  con- 
cluded at  Geneva  on  July  20  and  21.  1954  be- 
tween (a)  The  Franco  Loatlan  Command  and 
the  Command  of  the  Peoples  Army  of  Vlet- 
Nam;  (b)  the  Royal  Khmer  Army  Command 
and  the  Command  of  the  Peoples  Army  of 
Vlet-Nam;  (c)  Franco- Vietnamese  Command 
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and  the  Command  of  the  People*  Anny  of 
Vlet-Nam  and  of  paragraphs  1  to  12  inclu- 
sive of  the  declaration  presented  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  July  21,  1964  declares 
with  regard  to  the  aforesaid  agreements  and 
paragraphs  that  (1)  It  wiU  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb  them,  In 
accordance  with  Article  2(4)  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  dealing  with  the  obU- 
gation of  members  to  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force;  and  (11)  It  would  view  any  renewal 
of  the  aggression  in  violation  of  the  afore- 
said agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as 
seriously  threatening  international  peace 
and  security. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  In  the 
declaration  concerning  free  elections  In  Vlet- 
Nam  my  Government  wishes  to  make  clear 
its  position  which  It  has  expressed  in  a  dec- 
laration made  in  Washington  on  June  29, 
1964.  as  follows: 

"In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided  against 
their  will,  we  shaU  continue  to  seek  to 
achieve  unity  through  free  elections  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations  to  Insure  that 
they  are  conducted  fairly." 

With  respect  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  representative  of  the  State  of  Vlet-Nam, 
the  United  States  reiterates  Its  traditional 
position  that  peoplee  are  entitled  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future  and  that  It  wlU  not 
Join  In  an  arrangement  which  would  hinder 
this.  Nothing  In  Its  declaration  just  made 
is  Intended  to  or  does  Indicate  any  departure 
from  this  traditional  poeltlon. 

We  share  the  hope  that  the  agreements 
will  permit  Cambodia.  Laos  and  Vlet-Nam 
to  play  their  part,  in  fuU  Independence  and 
sovereignty,  in  the  peaceful  community  of 
nations,  and  will  enable  the  peoples  of  that 
area  to  determine  their  own  future. 


1  Walter  Bedell  Smitti. 
•Department   of   State   Bulletin.  Aug.   2. 
1964.  pp.  162-163. 
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ceratioor-but  there  Is  no  direct  authority 
for  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  to  take  such 
cases. 

The  Public  Defwider  Act  would  ex- 
pressly authorize  representation  in  all 
these  areas  and  would  provide  sufficient 
staff.  I  might  also  add  that  it  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  staff  pay  to  get  the  type  of 
competence  necessary  to  handle  such 
c&scs> 

The  legislation  proposes  no  radical  de- 
parture or  novel  idea.  Essentially  it  would 
bring  the  District's  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem up  to  date  so  that  it  is  capable  of 
facing  the  problems  before  us.  We  must 
act  promptly  on  this  legislation.  We  can- 
not afford  to  fall  further  behind. 


YALE  MEDICINE  BULLETIN  COM- 
MENDS WEST  HAVEN,  CONN.,  VA 
HOSPITAL 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  PUB- 
LIC  DEFENDER  ACT  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRHBENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  attention  this  afternoon  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Public  Defender  Act  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  has  been 
pending  since  July  11.  It  is  essential  that 
we  act  immediately  on  this  legislation. 

In  1960  we  created  a  Legal  Aid  Agency 
for  the  District  with  a  small  staff  and 
limited  jurisdiction.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment and  a  highly  successful  one.  Since 
then,  however,  crime  has  increased  dra- 
matically, the  criminal  law  has  been 
changed  radically  by  the  courts,  the  back- 
log of  court  cases  has  risen  and  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  adequate  representation 
to  indigent  defendants  has  increased  ac- 
cordingly. 

Moreover,  since  1960,  we  have  realized 
that  professional  defense  services  in  adult 
criminal  cases  is  not  all  that  is  needed. 
There  are  increasing  demands  for  court 
appointed  counsel  in  serious  misde- 
meanor cases,  but  the  Legal  Aid  Agency 
has  no  express  authority  to  take  such 
cases.  Counsel  is  required  in  rirobation 
and  parole  revocation  but  the  Legal  Aid 
statute  is  silent  on  this.  Counsel  is  obvi- 
ously needed  in  narcotic  addict  commit- 
ment and  mental  commitment  cases — 
where  the  defendant  also  faces  incar- 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fall 
1969  issue  of  Yale  Medicine  which  is  the 
alumni  bulletin  of  the  school  of  med- 
icine. Yale  University,  contains  a  fine 
article  on  the  West  Haven  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  located  in  West 
Haven,  Conn. 

Prom  my  own  experience  in  working 
with  veterans  in  Cormecticut  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  I  am  aware 
of  the  outstanding  work  done  for  many 
years  at  the  West  Haven  hospital  and 
which  is  currenly  continuing  under  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  David  Anton,  a  very 
able  and  dedicated  administrator,  aided 
by  a  loyal  and  efficient  staff. 

I  insert  the  article  for  the  informa- 
tion and  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 


The  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 

When  Dean  Francis  Blake  accepted  the 
Newlngton  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
as  an  afllUated  hospital  In  1946,  It  was  only 
as  a  temporary  liaison,  since  a  new  hospital 
was  to  be  built  in  West  Haven,  about  36 
miles  closer  to  the  medical  school. 

The  new  hospital,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
former  William  Wirt  Winchester  Hospital, 
consists  of  a  500-bed  General  Medical  and 
Surgical  Building  and  a  400-bed  Tubercu- 
losis Building.  The  older  buildings  Unking 
the  two  new  structures  were  refurbished 
and  became  the  Administration  Building. 
The  whole  complex,  set  in  43  acres,  rose 
above  a  commanding  hiU.  dominating  West 
Haven  "like  a  colossus." 

In  April.  1953,  the  West  Haven  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  opened  the  doore 
of  the  Tuberculosis  BuUdlng,  and  Iname- 
dlately  began  Its  association  with  Yale, 
guided  by  a  Dean's  Committee.  The  General 
Medical  and  Surgical  Building  opened  In 
September,  1953.  With  changing  times  and 
disease  patterns,  these  two  major  clinical 
buildings  are  referred  to  simply  as  Buildings 
No.  1  and  No.  2. 

The  hospital  Is  headed  by  David  Anton, 
the  fourth  director  In  Its  16-year  history. 
Tlie  non-professional  side  of  the  hospital 
operates  imder  the  assistant  hospital  direct- 
or. Calvin  Chandler.  Professional  programs 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  of  staff. 
Dr.  Raymond  Yesner,  who  has  been  chief 
of  the  Labora*;ory  Service  at  West  Haven 
since  the  hospital's  Inception,  and  who  is 
an  associate  professor  of  pathology  at  the 
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medical  school.  As  dilef  of  staff.  Jie  has  an 
advisory  group,  consisting  of  the  various 
chiefs  of  services.  He  Is  supported  by  an 
associate  chief  of  staff  for  administration, 
Paul  Eule,  and  an  associate  chief  of  staff 
for  research.  Dr.  Robert  Green,  professor 
of  medicine.  It  Is  expected  that  another  posi- 
tion, that  of  associate  chief  of  staff  for  educa- 
tion, wlU  be  filled  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
Dr.  Yesner  Is  also  an  associate  dean  of  the 
medical  school,  with  the  responslbUlty  for 
Veterans  Hospital  affalr8.< 

The  Medical  Service  at  the  VA  Hospital 
has  a  model  relationship  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Medicine  at  Yale  and  plays 
a  major  role  In  Its  training  programs.  There 
are  68  medical  beds  for  acutely  111  patients 
plus  a  six-bed  Intensive  care  unit  and  a 
four-bed  coronary  care  unit.  Last  year  1,709 
patients  were  admitted  to  the  acute  medical 
service.  Staffing  Is  provided  by  eight  full- 
time  Yale  faculty  members  and  two  part- 
time  staff  physlcans.  The  chief  of  the  Medi- 
cal Service  is  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Amatruda.  Jr., 
associate  professor  of  medicine. 

Yale-New  Haven  Medical  Center  house 
staff  members  are  assigned  in  rotation  to  the 
Medical  Service  during  their  Internship  and 
residency  training.  In  addition,  there  are 
specialty  training  programs  in  metabolism 
and  endocrinology,  hematology  and  oncol- 
ogy, gastroenterology,  dermatology,  and  car- 
diology which  complement  similar  programs 
at  the  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital. 

During  the  academic  year,  approximately 
half  the  third-  and  fourth-year  medical  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  West  Haven  for  their 
clinical  clerkships  on  the  acute  medical 
wards.  Under  the  new  curriculum,  many  sec- 
ond-year students  will  also  receive  their 
Initial  clinical  experience  there. 

FIRST   hemodialysis  IN  STATE 

In  December  of  1966.  the  first  successful 
hospital-based  hemodialysis  program  In  the 
enter  State  of  Connecticut  was  started  at 
the  West  Haven  VA  Hospital.  In  May  of  1968. 
a  modem  nine-bed  dialysis  unit  was  opened 
for  out-patient  chronic  hemodialysis;  at 
present  16  patients  are  Involved  In  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  near  future  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  hospital-based  unit  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  home  dialysis  program  to  aid  In  the 
management  of  some  patients  who  ctirrently 
travel  as  far  as  86  miles  twice  a  week  for 
their  dialysis. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of  pa- 
tient care  and  teaching,  the  full-time  staff 
are  actively  engaged  In  clinical  and  labora- 
tory research  in  the  areas  of  infectious  di- 
seases, metabolism  and  endocrinology,  renal 
disease,  cardiovascular  disease.  Uver  disease, 
gastroenterology,  oncology,  and  hematology. 
The  Surgical  Service  has  a  179-bed  capac- 
ity. Approximately  100  of  these  beds  are  for 
the  various  surgical  speciaUties.  Each  of  the 
specialty  services  Is  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  of  the  specialty  section  at  Yale. 

The  General  Surgical  Service  has  a  new 
chief.  Dr.  Edward  Storer.  professor  of  sur- 
gery, and  two  full-time  and  three  part-time 
surgeons  who  have  faculty  appointments. 

The  VA  surgical  program  functions  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Department  of  Surgery 
at  Yale.  There  Is  complete  Integration  of  the 
Intern  and  resident  training  programs,  and 
an  active  student  teaching  program  has  been 
established.  Staff  members  devote  a  niajor 
part  of  their  time  to  the  teaching  of  resi- 
dents, interns,  and  medical  students.  The 
Stirglcal  Service  also  has  frequent  consulta- 
tions with  unlveralty  surgeons  for  both 
teaching  and  patient  care,  and  surgeons  from 
the  medical  school  attend  on  the  wards  on  a 
rotating  schedule. 

A  new  operating  room  recovery  room  and  a 
ten-bed  intensive  care  unit  has  recently  been 
completed  and  are  In  operation.  The  Inten- 
sive care  unit,  which  has  two  isolation  cubi- 
cles. Is  equipped  with  modem  monltxsrlng 
devices. 
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The  Pathology  Service  Is  a  centralized  op- 
eration combining  pathologic  anatomy  and 
clinical  pathology  in  one  department;  thus 
the  residency  training  program  leads  to  com- 
bined Board  certification.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Yesner,  there  are  four  full-time  pathologists 
aiul  a  research  associate.  Pathologic  anatomy 
Is  very  well  equipped  with  double-headed 
teaching  nUcroscopes,  cryostats,  and  excel- 
lent new  electron  mlcroecope  suite,  histology 
and  histochemistry  laboratories,  and  closed 
circuit  television  for  autopsies  and  the  tumor 
clinics.  The  clinical  pathology  workload  has 
been  growing  steadily  at  about  26  per  cent 
per  year  and  now  stands  at  well  over  a  million 
tests  annually.  This  is  handled  by  extensive 
automaUon.  with  20  analyzer  channels  op- 
erating continuously  in  chemistry  and  a  7- 
channel  analyzer  in  hematology.  The  bac- 
teriology laboratories  are  among  the  finest 
In  the  country  and  receive  many  students  for 
training.  The  tuberculosis  bacteriology  lab- 
oratory has  contributed  much  original  re- 
search and  is  scheduled  to  become  a  regional 
laboratory,  along  with  two  others  in  the 
country,  to  do  definitive  identification  work 
on  typical  and  atypical  isolated  organisms. 
Blood  banking,  serology,  mycology,  and  para- 
sitology laboratories  complete  the  spectrum. 
Residents  are  also  trained  in  the  use  of  radio- 
isotopes and  selected  reeldents  may  spend 
six  months  in  the  clinical  chemistry  labora- 
tory at  Srale-New  Haven  Hospital. 

COMMTTNITT    MENTAL    HXALTH    SERVICE 

The  Psychiatry  Service  has  been  an  integral 
component  of  the  Yale  department  since 
1953.  Under  Dr.  Louis  B.  Pierman,  associate 
professor  of  clinical  psychiatry.  It  now  con- 
sists of  123  beds,  four  acute  treatment  wards, 
a  day  hespital  and  mental  hygiene  clinic, 
and  a  staff  of  eight  psychiatrists.  It  functions 
as  a  community  mental  health  service  and 
processes  annually  over  800  applicants  for 
admission,  of  whom  about  half  are  referred 
to  other  conmunity  facilities.  There  are  no 
locked  or  chronic  wards. 

The  Psychiatry  Service  provides  a  first- 
year  residency  training  program  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Yale  Department  of  Psychiatry. 
Second-  and  third-year  residency  training 
is  also  avaUable.  Since  1953  the  Psychiatry 
Service  has  trained  193  residents  and,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Veterans  Administration 
Psychology  Service,  119  psychology  trainees. 
In  addition,  the  Psychiatry  Service  Is  avail- 
able to  Yale  medical  students  for  clerkships 
and  elective  clinical  courses.  Training  op- 
portunities have  also  been  offered  to  student 
nurses  from  the  University  of  Connecticut 
and  the  University  of  Bridgeport,  and  on- 
going professional  training  has  been  pro- 
vided for  social  workers  and  nurses.  Psycho- 
somatic teaching  has  been  conducted  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Services. 

The  psychiatric  research  program  has  had  a 
strong  clinical  orientation,  in  psychotherapy, 
schizophrenic  language,  the  uses  of  humor, 
social  structure  of  psychiatric  populations, 
and  patient  government.  Basic  research  in 
neurophysiology  has  also  been  conducted  In 
collaboration  with  the  Psychology  Service 
on  cerebral-sensory-evoked  potentials. 

The  Psychology  Service  is  divided  Into 
clinical,  counseling,  and  research  sections. 
The  clinical  section  provides  consultation  and 
treatment  and  assists  the  Psychiatric  Serv- 
ice in  its  treatment  programs.  The  counsel- 
ing section  is  primarily  engaged  In  voca- 
tional guidance,  rehabilitation  counseling, 
personal  adjustment  counseling,  and  retire- 
ment counseling.  It  also  utilizes  community 
resources  to  help  the  discharged  veteran 
make  a  successful  vocational  and  social  re- 
adjustment. The  service  Is  strongly  research- 
oriented,  four  members  spending  a  major 
portion  of  their  time  In  research.  The  staff 
Is  Inovlved  In  the  supervision  of  graduate 
and  medical  students'  theses  and  the  resi- 
dents'  projects.   Students  from  universities 
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throughout  the  country  come  to  this  hos- 
pital for  training  In  counseling  and  neuro- 
phjslologlcal,  social,  and  experimental  psy- 
chology. 

BEHABtLrrATION  rOB  ORTHOPEDIC  PATIENTS 

The  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  is  under  th'S  direction  of  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Emgdale.  It  is  comprised  of  five  therapy 
sections— physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  corrective  therapy,  educational 
therapy,  and  manual  arts  therapy — that  con- 
tribute to  overcoming  physical,  educational, 
and  vocational  handicaps. 

In  recognition  of  the  frequent  need  of 
orthopedic  patients  for  rehabilitation  and 
the  need  for  orthopedic  surgeons  to  be  better 
versed  in  the  prescription  of  rehabilitation 
procedures,  the  service  participates  actively 
in  the  training  program  for  residents.  In  ad- 
dition, the  surgical  residents  are  invited  to 
attend  monthly  prosthetic  clinics,  which 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  resident  to 
correlate  his  knowledge  of  amputation  sur- 
gery with  the  latest  developments  in  pros- 
thetics and  the  relationship  of  both  to  the 
patients  ability  to  walk  again. 

The  Chest  Disease  Service,  headed  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  D'Esopo,  associate  clinical  professor 
of  medicine.  Includes  a  non-tuberculoeis 
medical  chest  ward,  a  surgical  chest  ward, 
two  tuberculosis  wards,  an  emphysema  unit, 
an  active  out-patient  clinic,  a  pulmonary 
physiology  laboratory,  an  Immunology  labo- 
ratory, and  an  Inhalation  therapy  depart- 
ment. A  one-  or  two-year  training  and  re- 
search program,  principally  located  at  the 
VA  Hospital  but  closely  coordinated  with 
Yale-New  Haven,  offers  a  balanced  and  flexi- 
ble program  in  which  a  trainee  or  fellow  can 
become  an  accomplished  chest  physician  and 
pulmonary  physiologist. 

When  the  hospital  opened,  400  tuberculosis 
beds  were  assigned.  Due  to  the  nation-wide 
decrease  in  tuberculosis,  there  are  now  only 
two  tuberculosis  wards,  consisting  of  96  beds, 
staffed  by  full-time  staff  physicians.  The 
chief  of  the  service  is  chairman  of  a  cooper- 
ative chemotherapy  trial  Involving  26  other 
VA  hospitals,  and  the  service  has  been  con- 
tinuously active  in  chemotherapy  trials  since 
1953. 

The  Intermediate  Service  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  William  Bralsted.  It  occupies 
four  wards  with  a  total  bed  capacity  of  168 
and  has  a  fuU-time  staff  of  six  physicians. 
Patients  with  complicated,  usually  multisys- 
tem and  progressive  chronic  disease,  too 
chronic  for  acute  wards  and  too  sick  for 
nursing  homes,  are  given  chronic  hospital 
care,  to  provide  maximum  efficiency  and 
pleasure  in  living  within  the  limits  of  dis- 
ability. The  Service  coordinates  physical,  cor- 
rective, occupational,  speech,  educational, 
vocational,  psychological,  and  social  ther- 
apies. 

The  chief  of  the  Dental  Service  Is  Dr.  John 
Welmer.  He  Is  assisted  by  an  oral  surgeon 
and  two  staff  dentists  In  operating  a  general 
slx-chalr  clinic  and  a  tuberculosis  two-chair 
clinic.  Both  are  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  dental  equipment  from  high  speed 
units  to  the  panorex  x-ray  machine,  sup- 
ported by  a  complete  dental  laboratory. 
There  is  an  approved  rotating  internship 
and  a  training  program  for  dental  assistants 
affiliated  with  the  Ell  Whitney  Technical 
School. 

Dr.  Dorothea  Bradford  Is  chief  of  the 
Speech  Pathology  Service,  which  evaluates 
and  treats  language,  speech,  and  voice  dis- 
orders by  acoustic  amplification  and  speech 
reading.  A  training  program  Is  conducted  in 
communicative  disorders. 

The  Department  of  Radiology,  under  Dr. 
Mary  P.  Keohane,  associate  professor  of  clln- 
>lcal  radiology,  was  completely  reorganized 
five  years  ago.  A  full-time  staff  of  five  diag- 
nostic radiologists  and  one  radlatheraplst  Is 
provided,  on  a  contract  basis,  by  Yale.  Pour 
residents  from  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital  ro- 
tate through  the  department  at  three-montli 
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Intervals.  In  diagnostic  radiology,  the  case 
load  has  doubled  In  the  last  seven  years,  to 
30,000  examinations  per  year.  More  than  5 
oer  cent  of  these  are  special  studies.  Pour 
new  diagnostic  rooms,  to  be  completed  by 
August,  1970,  will  contain  all  of  the  most 
advanced  and  sophisticated  equipment  avail- 
able. Complete  right  and  left  cardiac  cathe- 
terizations, transseptal  catheterizations,  and 
selective  coronary  angiography  are  now  rou- 
tinely done  in  our  special  diagnostic  suite. 
In  spite  of  the  marked  Increase  In  both 
routine  examinations  and  special  procedures, 
our  radiologists  conduct  30  hours  of  teach- 
ing-work conferences  weekly  for  the  Intems, 
residents,  and  medical  students  from  all 
services.  An  active  research  program  Is  main- 
tained with  project  participation  In  both  the 
Departments  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  as 
well  as  those  areas  of  particular  Interest  to 
the  radiologist.  ? 

Among  the  exciting  new  developments  In 
the  Department  of  Radiology  Is  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  a  School  of  Radiologic 
Technology  presently  training  18  students. 

Recently  the  Eastern  Blind  RehablUtetion 
Center  for  the  visually  Impaired  veteran  was 
established  at  West  Haven,  under  the  super- 
vision of  George  M.  Gillespie.  This  center 
provides  basic  adjustment  to  the  losses  asso- 
ciated with  blindness  for  veterans  from  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States.  Included  In 
each  patient's  individualized  18-week  pro- 
gram is  medical  care;  training  In  orientation, 
mobility,  manual  skills,  and  communica- 
tions; and  social  and  vocational  counseling. 
Upon  leaving  the  center  the  veteran  is 
gtilded  toward  academic  and  vocational  train- 
ing or  returns  to  the  positions  he  held  prior 
to  the  onset  of  his  blindness. 

EASTERN    RESEARCH    SUPPORT   CENTER 

Another  major  regional  activity  In  the 
Eastern  Research  Support  Center  under  Dr. 
Alvan  Pelnsteln,  professor  of  medicine.  This 
center  provides  assistance  to  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration investigators  throughout  the 
east  in  such  areas  as  experimental  design, 
editing,  and  computer  assistance. 

The  Neurology  Servlceftieaded  by  Dr.  I^wls 
L  Levy,  associate  clinical  professor,  has  re- 
cently been  separated  from  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice. New  Stroke  and  Epilepsy  Centers  will 
shortly  be  operative. 

Under  the  direction  of  Arllne  E.  Burns, 
the  Nursing  Service  provides  quality  nursing 
care  and  services  to  patients,  both  on  an  in- 
patient and  out-patient  basis.  There  are  20 
nursing  units  for  the  Medicine,  Surgery.  In- 
termediate, Pulmonary  Disease,  and  Psy- 
chiatry Services.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  specialized  unite,  such  as  those  for  coro- 
nary care,  medical  and  surgical  Intensive 
care  post-anesthesia,  hemodlalysU,  day  hos- 
pital (psychiatric  service),  mental  hygiene 
clinic,  operating  room,  and  the  Blind  Re- 
habilitation Center.  The  Nvirslng  Service 
personnel  assigned  to  the  Out-Patient  De- 
partment provide  nursing  care  and  services 
to  patlente  for  pre-admlsslon,  in-patlent 
clinics,  post-hospital  care,  and  the  commu- 
nity home-mirslng  referral  program. 
Throughout  the  academic  year  clinical  ex- 
perience is  provided  for  nursing  students 
from  the  University  of  Bridgeport  and  the 
University  of  Connecticut. 

The  research  program  at  the  West  Haven 
VA  Hospital  commenced  with  the  activation 
of  the  institution  In  1963,  when  many  of  the 
staff  and  projects  originally  at  the  Newlng- 
ton  VA  Hospital  moved  to  West  Haven.  Since 
then,  the  number  of  active  research  projects 
has  Increased  by  45  percent:  the  amount  of 
research  space  available  has  more  than 
tripled;  and  publications  have  Increased 
sevenfold.  Concurrent  with  these  gains,  there 
has  been  a  significant  Increase  In  both  VA 
research  funds  and  non-VA  grant  funds. 
These  assete,  coupled  with  the  proximity  of 
the  excellent  academic,  patient  care,  and 
research  facilities  at  the  Yale-New  Haven 
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Medical  Center,  have  ef»»'l"^  ^^^f  Y^,^^" 
pltal  to  attract  not  only  established.  Inde- 
pendent investigators,  but— equally  Impor- 

?fnt-young,  eager,  I'^te"^*;*"^"^ ':!'Pf^''! 
researchers  whose  future  scientific  contribu- 
tions will  no  doubt  help  mold  the  shape  of 
patient  care  In  the  fut\ire. 


TAX  SHARING  IS  DANDY.  BUT  TAX 
CREDITS  ARE  SLICKER 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1969 


Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
over  the  administration's  plan  to  begin 
sharing  Federal  revenues  with  State  and 
local  governments  is  capturing  wide  pub- 
lic attention.  The  need  to  help  our  finan- 
cially impoverished  States  and  cities  is 
incontestable.  The  question  is  how  best 
to  extend  this  help. 

The  Nixon  administraUon  proposes  a 
system  of  tax  sharing  that  would  be  re- 
turning about  $5  billion  a  year  In  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  the  mid-1970's. 

My  bUl.  H.R.  13663,  would  instead  au- 
thorize a  tax-credit  system  that  wouJd 
allow  the  taxpayer  to  claim  40  percent 
of  the  income  taxes  he  pays  to  State  and 
local  governments  against  the  tax  bill  he 
owes  to  Washington.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments could  then  pick  up  this  revenue 
saving  in  their  tax  schedules. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  debate,  I  am 
inserting  herewith  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  an  address  given  recently  by  Mortimer 
M  Caplin  before  the  Tax  Institute  of 
America  symposium  on  "Tax  Incentives 
held  at  Princeton,  N.J.  Mr.  Caplin  is  a 
former  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue   and   is   currenUy   in    private   law 

practice.  ,  u  <.v. 

Reviewing  the  pro's  and  con  s  of  both 
approaches,  Mr.  Caplin  concludes  that 
the  tax-credit  approach  is  favorable  for 
several  reasons— it  is  more  m  line  with 
traditional  concepts  of  States  rights  and 
independence,  it  is  simpler  to  administer, 
and  it  is  "more  familiar  to  tax  legislators 
and  more  readUy  acceptable  to  Congress 
.  from  a  political  and  budgeting  stand- 
point." 

I  commend  these  arguments  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress: 

FEDERAL-STATE   TAX   SHARING    VS.    STATE-LOCAI, 

Income  Tax  CREDrrs 
(By  Mortimer  M.  Caplin) 
Politics,  its  been  said,  makes  suange  bed- 
fellows True  thU  Is  for  political  groups  as 
well  as  for  political  ideas  and  economic 
Views.  And  true  this  is  for  the  current  in- 
terest in  shifting  both  financial  resources 
and  (♦eclslon-maklng  responsibility  from  the 
national  government  in  Washington  to  our 
numerous  state  and  local  governmenta. 

Economist  Milton  Friedman  was  one  of  the 
early  voices  to  call  for  federal-state  tax  shar- 
ing. Critical  of  the  spawning  patchwork  or 
federal  grants  to  the  states  foi'  specified 
purposes,  he  viewed  his  new  system  as  a 
substitute  tor  the  old. 

Later  Walter  Heller,  in  conjunction  with 
Joseph 'Pechman  of  Brookings  Institution 
spon^red  a  revenue  sharing  plan  which 
would  complement  the  federal  categorical 
grants-in-aid  program. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1964  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
pledged  "develc^ment  of  fiscal  policies  .  .  . 
(to)  provide  revenue  sources  to  hard-pressea 
state  and  local  governmenta."  And  a^ew  days 
before  the  1964  election,  first  Preside^ 
Johnson  and  then  Barry  Goldwater  endorsed 
federal  fiscal  policies  to  strengthen  our  state 
and  local  governmente. 

Today,  in  the  name  of  shifting  "the  bal- 
ance of  political  power  away  from  Wafihlng- 
ton  and  back  to  the  country  and  the  people  , 
President  Nixon  Is  giving  his  full  support  to 
a  "taxback"  plan  which  would  turn  over  to 
the  states  and  localities,  without  any  string, 
over  $500  million  In  fiscal  1971  and  over  $6 
billion  annually  by  1976. 

FISCAL  SQUEEZE  ON  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES 

Whether  the  lable  attached  is  "creative 
federalism",  "new  federalism"  or  just  plain 
••old  federalism",  the  fiscal  squeeze  on  the 
states  and  localities  is  apparent  to  all.  A 
soaring  population,  rising  levels  of  affluence, 
infiatlon,  rapid  urbanization,  and  confronta- 
tions in  our  cities,  have  all  added  to  the 
sharp  growth  In  responslbllltes  and  coste  of 
state-local  governments. 

During  the  period  1948  to  1967,  state  out- 
lays more  than  quadrupled  (reaching  over 
$34  billion  in  1967) ,  while  local  expenditures 
multlpUed  more  than  five  times  (paf  »ng 
$59  bUllon  in  1967) .  At  the  same  time  federal 
eranta-m-ald  were  multiplying  rapidly:  $7 
billion  in  1960,  $21  billion  in  1969,  and  an 
estimated  $25  billion  in  1970. 

Today,  federal  grant  programs  provide 
about  18-.  of  state  and  local  revenue,  and 
their  matching  requiremente  call  for  state- 
local  expenditures  of  close  to  $1  for  every 
$2  of  federal  grante-ln-ald. 

Both  the  fiscal  crlsU  and  the  need  for 
better  financing  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  urgent  problems.  Workable  solu- 
tions must  be  found  for  keeping  up  with 
present  demands  on  state  and  local  govern- 
menta, meeting  the  anticipated  growth  of 
these  demands,  and  facing  the  new  respon- 
sibilities arising  from  any  shift  of  responsi- 
bility from  the  federal  to  the  state  and  local 
level. 
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FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE  TO   STATES   AND  LOCALnTES 

Studente  of  public  finance  are  well  ajrare 
Of  the  vastly  superior  revenue  capacity  of  the 
federal  government  In  contrast  to  states  and 
localities.  Relying  chiefly  on  a  progressive 
income  tax  structure,  federal  revenues  in- 
crease  faster  than  the  national  economy  thus 
creating  a  large  automatic  «ve°"«J';°^!^ 
capability— which  Is  currently  throwing  off 
a  growth  dividend  of  over  $10  billion  a  year 
At  the  same  time,  federal  expenditures  for 
current  programs  (except  under  '"'^rUme 
conditions)  are  likely  to  rise  more  slowly 
than  the  economy. 

The  contrast  is  sharp  for  states  and  locali- 
ties- With  heavy  reliance  on  sales  and  prop- 
erty taxes,  their  revenues  are  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  national 
economy— while  their  expenditure  require- 
mente for  existing  programs  tend  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  the  economy. 

Kenneth  Galbralth  highlighted  this  fiscal 
mismatch  under  our  federal  system  when  he 
noted  that  "U.S.  prosperity  seems  to  give 
Waahlngton  the  revenues  and  the  state  and 
local  governmenta  the  problems". 

Traditionally  fiscal  assistance  has  been 
given  to  state  and  local  governmente  In  three 
principal  ways: 

( 1 )  Federal  Income  tax  deductions  for  state 
and  local  taxes: 

(2)  Federal  Income  tax  exemption  for  in- 
terest on  state  and  municipal  bonds:  and 

(3)  Outright  federal  grante  for  speclflc 
purposes  (so-called  categorical  grante). 

Although  13  states  still  have  not  adopted 
an  income  tax-and  12  others  have  been 
described  as  "anemic  users  —the  lo^  of 
federal  revenue  from  deductions  of  state  and 
local  individual  Income  taxes  amounted  to 


almost  $1.5   blUlon  for   1968.   and   probably 
will  reach  cloee  to  $2  bUllon  for  1969. 

For  the  state  and  municipal  bond  exemp- 
tion, the  loss  of  federal  revenue  Is  over  $2.6 
billion  anntially,  although  the  aid  to  statw 
and  locaUUes  Is  estimated  to  be  under  $2 
blUlon— represented  by  the  savings  achieved 
through  lower  Interest  rates. 

As  for  the  outright  federal  grante,  the 
doUar  amount  being  spent  today  Is  about 
$25  billion  a  year,  spread  over  some  420 
separate  grant  authorizations. 

In  brief,  these  three  accepted  routes  are 
coeUng  the  federal  government  about  $30  bil- 
lion a  year,  and  yet  our  states  and  locali- 
ties need  more  funds  as  they  assume  addl- 
Uonal  responsibilities.  The  old  forms  of  In- 
tergovernmental assistance  have  been  found 
lacking  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  the 
current  demand  Is  for  new  approaches. 

Ample  room  for  Increased  state-local  sup- 
port was  believed  to  exUt  In  the  annual  $10 
billion  'growth  dividend"  built  into  our  fed- 
eral income  tax  system  and  in  the  budgetary 
"peace  dividend"  anticipated  after  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam  esti- 
mate    however,    has    been    reduced    sharply 
from'the  original  $19  billion  projection;  and 
the   remaining   balance   will   have   to  meet 
competing  priorities  of  Increasing  Social  Se- 
curity benefite,  unavoidable  increases  in  nor- 
mal domestic  programs,  federal  pay  raises, 
as  well  as  President  Nixon's  new  welfare  re- 
form  and   mass    transit  programs.   Further, 
under   the   Tax    Reform    Act   of    1969,   long 
range  revenue  losses  could  run  at  the  rate  of 
$4  billion  a  year. 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  factors— and  the 
need  to  maintain  fiscal  restraint  to  combat 
the  inflationary  forces  in  our  economy— dis- 
cussion continues  on  relieving  the  fiscal 
plight  of  our  states  and  localities. 

Should  the  federal  government  assume  In- 
creased responsibility  for  welfare  and  edu- 

How  about  block  grante  for  broad  cate- 
eorles  of  expenditures? 

Should  there  be  sharing  of  a  percentage 
of  federal  income  tax  revenues? 

Would  It  be  better  to  have  a  federal  in- 
come tax  credit  for  state  Income  taxes? 

Which  direction  shall  we  follow? 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TAX-SHARING  PLAN 

On  August  13,  1969,  President  Nlxon  pre- 
sented a  tax  sharing  plan  aimed  at  strength- 
ening state  and  local  government  so  that 
•by  the  end  of  the  coming  decade,  the  politi- 
cal landscape  of  America  will  be  visibly  al- 
tered  and  state  and  cities  will  have  a  far 
greater  share  of  power  and  responsibility  for 
solving  their  own  problems."  To  accomplish 
this  four  major  features  are  proposed  in  the 
draft  bill  which  was  forwarded  to  Congress 
on  September  23. 1969: 

1  Size  of  fund:  the  fund  to  be  shared  is 
a  stated  percentage  of  "personal  taxable  in- 
come"—the  base  on  which  federal  individual 
Income  taxes  are  levied.  Today  this  base  is 
about  $300  billion,  and  It  continues  to  rise 
with  our  growing  economy.  To  ease  the 
budget  impact,  the  percentage  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  the  plan  (1971)  is  set  at  only 
1/6  of  l'".  ($500  million).  In  subsequent  fis- 
cal years  there  are  phased  Increases  until  a 
permanent  1-,  Is  reached  In  fiscal  1976-«s- 
timated  to  yield  over  $5  bUUon  a  year  by 

2  Distribution  formula:  The  distribution 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  each  state's  share 
of  national  population,  with  an  adjustment 
for  the  State's  revenue  effort.  A  state,  there- 
fore, which  taxes  Its  citizens  more  than 
the  national  average  will  receive  a  propor- 
tional bonus.  (Revenue  effort  is  defined  a* 
the  ratio  of  total  general  revenues  collected 
bv  a  state  and  ite  local  governmental  units 
during  a  given  fiscal  year  to  the  total  per- 
sonal Income  of  that  state.)  Thus,  a  state 
whose  revenue  effort  Is  10%  above  the  na- 
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tloDAl  avenge  1b  provided  with  a  10  percent 
bonus  above  its  basic  per  capital  portion  of 
revenue  sharing. 

3.  iocal  "pass-through":  The  distribution 
within  states  to  the  local  government  units 
is  established  by  a  prescribed  formula.  The 
total  pass  through  oorresponds  to  the  ratio 
of  total  local  government  general  revenues 
raised  to  the  sum  of  all  state  and  local  gen- 
eral revenues  raised  In  the  state.  In  turn, 
the  amount  which  an  individual  local  gov- 
ernment receives  corresponds  to  its  share  of 
all  local  government  general  revenues  raised 
In  the  state. 

4.  Administrative  requirements:  The  only 
requirements  imposed  on  the  states  are  (a) 
local  sharing,  (b)  quarterly  reporting  and 
accounting,  and  (c)  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing state  aid  to  localities.  No  other  strings 
or  limitations  are  Imposed  on  the  use  of 
these  funds. 

On  the  pass  through  of  funds  to  the  local- 
ities, the  Nixon  plan  contains  an  optional 
provision.  To  provide  local  flexibility,  a  state, 
working  with  its  local  governments,  has  the 
option  of  developing  an  alternative  distri- 
bution plan.  Any  alternative,  however,  must 
receive  sufficient  support  from  both  the  state 
and  the  local   government. 

If  we  accept  the  view  that  unfettered  block 
grants  are  the  solution  for  the  deep  financial 
tronble  of'Btate-local  governments,  then  the 
adinlnlstnmon's  tax-sharing  plan  has  much 
to  conunend  it  from  the  standpoint  of  sim- 
plicity and  fairness.  Also,  it  is  a  modest  plan 
with  an  ultimate  1%  tax-sharing  formula — 
as  compared  to  the  Heller-Pechman  proposal, 
which  calls  for  an  eventual  2%  of  the  federal 
individual  Income  tax  base. 

The  question  remaln8,/nowever :  Is  tax 
sharing  what  we  as  a  nauon  want  or,  more 
directly,  what  Congress  will  enact? 

THE    TAX    CBEDrr    APPROACH 

On  Augiist  19,  1969,  Congressman  Al  XTll- 
man  of  Oregon  proposed  that  individuals  be 
permitted  to  claim  a  credit  against  federal 
Income  taxes  for  40%  of  state  and  local  In- 
come taxes  paid.  This  was  the  first  bill  to 
use  the  tax  credit  approach  alone  to  alleviate 
current  state  and  local  fiscal  needs.  The 
Muskie-Goodell  bill  Introduced  on  June  25, 
1969  took  a  more  comprehensive  and  com- 
plex approach.  Including  a  plan  which  com- 
bines both  tax  sharing  and  tax  credits. 

The  MUBkle-Ooodell  Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act  of  1969  was  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  (ACIR),  which 
has  long  been  a  champion  of  tax  credits. 
Its  vielirs  are  bottomed  on  the  strong  con- 
viction that  the  Income  tax^ven  if  not 
necessarily  the  best  type  of  tax  In  all  situ- 
ations— is  a  highly  desirable  and  fair  tax, 
and  one  that  is  readily  adaptable  to  state 
and  local  needs.  With  an  eye  to  encouraging 
state-local  adoption  of  Income  taxes,  ACIR 
has  been  supporting  a  federal  Income  tax 
credit  of  some  30%  to  50%  of  income  taxes 
paid  at  the  state  levels.  The  credit  would 
be  optional,  with  the  federal  deduction  of 
100%  of  state-local  Income  taxes  paid  still 
being  available  to  taxpayers  whose  marginal 
tax  rates  exceed  the  30% -50%  figure.  The 
credit  would  reduce  the  net  Income  tax  pay- 
able to  the  federal  government  and  the  states 
would  thereby  be  stimulated  to  pick  up  the 
difference  by  raising  their  own  Income  tax 
rates. 

The  Interplay  of  tax  sharing  and  tax 
credits  are  found  under  the  first  two  of  the 
five  titles  of  the  Muskle-Goodell  bill: 

Title  I  permits  federal  distribution  of  gen- 
eral support  payments  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  the  basis  of  population  adjusted 
for  tax  effort — in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  It  sets  aside  federal  revenue  equal  to  the 
average  of  1%  of  the  federal  taxable  income 
base  and  25%  of  state  income  tax  collections. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

b.  Population  dominates  as  the  distribu- 
tion factor,  but  the  adjustment  for  tax  ef- 
fort would  shift  about  25%  of  the  funds  to 
high-effort  states  and  encourage  state-local 
maintenance  of  the  tax  effort. 

c.  Special  fiscal  needs  of  big  cities  and 
counties  are  recognized  in  two  ways:  (1)  only 
cities  and  counties  with  populations  over 
50,000  are  assiired  a  share,  and  (11)  In  deter- 
mining their  shares,  double  weight  is  given 
to  their  own  receipts. 

d.  State  alternative  plans  for  the  ua«  of 
funds  are  permitted  under  conditions  accept- 
able to  the  cities  and  counties. 

Title  II  allows  taxpayers  the  option  of 
either  Itemizing  their  state  income  tax  pay- 
ments or  claiming  a  credit  of  40%  of  such 
payment  against  their  federal  income  tax 
liability. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  U.S.  Treasiury  to 
collect  state  personal  income  taxes  for  states 
under  terms  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  individual 
states. 

Title  IV  enlarges  and  restructures  the  fed- 
eral tax  credit  for  state  death  taxes,  provided 
a  state  adopts  an  estate- type  tax  and  in- 
creases its  death  tax  rates. 

Title  V  permits  states  and  their  localities  to 
tax  the  personal  property  of  private  individ- 
uals located  in  enclaves  under  exclusive  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction. 

In  support  of  the  bill,  ACIR  testified  that 
while  conventionally  tax  sharing  and  tax 
credits  have  been  "strong  competitors"  for 
reinforcing  state-local  fiscal  independence, 
"only  by  Joining  together  their  unique  vir- 
tues is  it  possible  to  reach  several  other 
important  intergovernmental  fiscal  ob- 
jectives": 

"Federal  lax  credits  stand  out  as  the  in- 
strument of  choice  for  creating  a  less  com- 
petitive Intergovernmental  tax  environment 
thereby  strengthening  the  revenue  generat- 
ing power  of  state  and  local  governments. 
However,  this  approach  can  aggravate  In- 
terstate fiscal  disparities  by  providing  the 
greatest  benefit  to  Jurisdictions  with  the 
highest  personal  Income. 

"Revenue  sharing  on  the  other  hand  gets 
the  highest  marks  when  it  comes  to  en- 
hancing the  budgetary  discretion  of  state 
and  local  officials  while  reducing  intergov- 
ernmental fiscal  disparities.  However,  it  la 
vulnerable  to  the  charge  that  It  divorces  tax 
and  expenditure  responsibilities." 

According  to  ACIR,  It  is  only  by  linking 
these  two  aid  approaches  that  we  can 
"l>oth  harness  their  strengths  and  minimize 
their  weaknesses". 

As  might  be  expected,  the  administration 
takes  sharp  issue  with  many  of  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  Muskle-Ooodell  bill,  par- 
ticularly the  dollar  costs.  The  administration 
would  release  $500  million  in  1971,  reach- 
ing the  $5  billion  level  after  five  years.  In 
contrast,  Mviskie-Ooodell  would  cost  the  the 
federal  government  in  revenue  foregone  $6.4 
billion  m  the  first  year  (1970).  $7.1  blUlon 
in  1971  and  almost  $10  billion  In  1972. 

COKCLtrSlON 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  My  own  view 
is  that— particularly  in  light  of  current  budg- 
etary pressures  and  the  level  of  our  presence 
in  Vietnam — we  are  still  a  long  way  off  from 
blank  check  grants  to  the  states  and 
localities. 

Aside  from  federal  fiscal  demands,  revenue 
sharing  plans  question  our  most  funda- 
mental views  of  federalism  and  challenge 
the  crucial  spendlng-control  roles  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  our  federal-state  hierarchy. 
Categorical  grants  have  kept  these  controls 
m  the  hands  of  the  Congress  and  adminis- 
trators at  the  federal  and  state-local  levels. 
But  if  revenue  sharing  or  tax  credits  were 
adopted,  an  Important  shift  of  power  would 
occur  in  the  direction  of  state  governors 
and  city  mayors.  Former  Budget  Director 
Charles  Zwlck — in  atldltlon  to  his  concern 
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over  the  Impact  on  federal  spending  pri- 
orities— poses  the  issue  In  the  following  fash- 
ion: "Through  what  channels  of  government 
do  we  want  public  resources  and  priorities 
to  flow  and  thereby  strengthen  or  weaken 
the  several  elements  of  the  federal  system?" 

That  Congress  is  sensitive  to  this  issue 
is  reflected  in  the  recent  remark  of  Congress- 
woman  Martha  Qrlfflths  of  Michigan  at  a 
symposium  on  tax  sharing:  "I  would  like 
to  predict  that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
the  states  get  any  unencumbered  money  out 
of  the  federal  government." 

And  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman 
of  the  House.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
has  been  quoted  as  asking  whether  the 
states  and  localities  would  be  willing  to  pick 
up  part  of  the  federal  deficits  as  well  as 
sharing  in  the  federal  surpluses.  A  true  part- 
nership arrangement,  indeed! 

On  the  other  hand.  If  Congress  should 
move  in  this  new  direction,  I  believe  it  is 
more  likely  to  prefer  tax  credits  to  tax 
sharing. 

For  one  thing,  the  tax  credit  is  more  con- 
sistent with  traditional  concepts  Of  states' 
rights  and  Independence;  for  there  would 
truly  be  no  strings  attached  to  the  new 
revenue  flowing  into  state-local  coffers  and 
almost  total  independence  from  the  federal 
government  in  revenue  planning  and  use. 
The  credit  device  thus  bears  the  esthetic 
(and  perhaps  too  idealistic)  feature  of  carry- 
ing through  to  its  logical  end  the  ap- 
parently growing  belief  that  states  and 
localities  should  begin  to  bear  the  principal 
burden  of  handling  and  resolving  domestic 
problems  that  beset  the  nation.  Within  this 
setting,  it  would  also  allow  for  differences 
among  the  states  with  respect  to  particular 
local  needs,  and  would  permit  relatively 
simple  adjustments  at  the  state  level  to 
meet  any  special  or  sudden  crisis  or  condi- 
tion. 

Again,  the  administrative  simplicity  of 
the  tax  credit  plan  has  great  practical  ap- 
peal. Any  plan  in  which  revenue  flows  into 
and  out  of  one  pocket  before  reaching  its 
final  destination  in  another  is  bound  to 
prove  more  costly  than  a  similar  plan  imder 
which  revenue  Is  collected  directly  by  Its 
Intended  flnal  recipient. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  use  of  tax  credits 
is  more  familiar  to  tax  legislators  and  more 
readily  acceptable  to  Congress  from  a  politi- 
cal and  budgeting  standpoint.  For  despite 
our  recognition  of  the  budgetary  conceal- 
ment and  other  weaknesses  of  this  form  of 
"backdoor  spending",  tax  credits  still  have 
a  practical  appeal  that  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Will  Congress  be  willing  to  make 
a  long-range  commitment  of  over  $5  billion 
a  year  in  direct  blockgrant  aid  to  the  states 
and  localities?  Or  is  it  more  likely  to  accept 
an  indirect  revenue  loss  of  the  same  amount 
by  authorizing  a  credit  against  federal  In- 
come taxes  for  40%  of  state  and  local  In- 
come taxes  paid?  Congressman  Ullman's 
recent  criticism  of  the  administration's  tax- 
sharing  plan  and  his  strong  support  of  a  tax 
credit  may  suggest  what  the  answer  will 
be. 

Plato  defined  democracy  as  "a  charming 
form  of  government,  full  of  variety  and  dis- 
order, and  dispensing  a  sort  of  equality  to 
equals  and  unequals  alike." 

Much   later,   Caryle  cynically   said:    "De- 
mocracy is,  by  the  nature  of  it,  a  self-cancW"^ 
ing  business;   and  gives  in  the  long  ru^  a    \ 
net  result  of  zero."  £ 

From  a  dollar  standpoint,  a  shift  in -reve- 
nue from  the  federal  government  to  the 
states  and  localities  may  seem  merely  "a  self- 
canceling  business".  But  democracy  is  also 
"based  upon  the  conviction  that  there  are 
extraordinary  possibilities  in  ordinary  peo- 
ple". And  if  we  are  to  solve  our  urgent  do- 
mestic problems  and  make  vital  and  tangible 
Improvement  In  our  environment,  a  revital- 
ized federal  system  may  be  our  best  hope 
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for  the  synergistic  force  to  accomplUh  what 
is  so  badly  needed.  The  how's  and  why's  of 
this  important  endeavor  lie  as  much  In  the 
field  of  taxation  as  In  that  of  political  science 
and  sociology.  And  I  conunend  the  Tax  In- 
stitute of  America  and  all  of  you  here  today 
for  the  time  and  effort  that  you  are  devot- 
ing to  the  achievement  of  this  important 
goal.  ^^^^^^^^___ 

TELLING  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 

HON.  lioneTvan  deerun 

OP   CALIPORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  hue  and  cry  over  the  newly  explosive 
quality  of  life  on  many  of  our  campuses, 
it  is  occasionaUy  difficult  to  hear  the 
voices  of  reason.  The  loudest  commenta- 
tors tend  to  be  either  wUd-eyed  radicals 
bent  on  toppling  our  institutions  or  at 
the  other  extreme  self-righteous  stand- 
patters who  dread  any  change,  even 
when  it  is  for  the  better. 

In  today's  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
truculence,  a  calm  and  detached  as^- 
ment  of  the  situation  at  our  universities 
can   stand   out  Uke   a  beacon  in  the 

darkness.  rt»*«K»,  oa 

Such  a  statement  was  made  October  28 
by  William  J.  McGill,  the  distinguished 
chanceUor  of  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego,  in  a  speech  to  the  San 
Diego  Klwanis  Club. 

In  his  talk,  he  carefully  weighs  the 
requirements  of  what  he  terms  "two  mu- 
tually opposed  principles,"  public  order 
and  personal  freedom.  He  warns  against 
"compartmentalized"  thinking  on  these 
principles,  and  appeals  for  understand- 
ing to  permit  both  to  flourish. 

I  beUeve  Dr.  McGiU's  eloquent  remarks 
are  worthy  of  study  by  anyone  interested 
in  the  relationship  of  our  universities  to 
their  pubUc,  and  I  include  the  speech  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Thb  PaoBixM  OP  Freedom  in  the 
Univebsttt 


We  live  m  a  time  when  men  seem  more 
interested  in  the  images  of  things  than  in 
the  things  themselves.   Recently  televtslon 
has  been  severely  criticized  for  Its  role  In 
introducing  a  new  level  of  violence  Into  our 
lives    but  the  difficulty  goes  much  deeper. 
Television  is  a  limited  medium.  It  concen- 
trates on  visual  action,  not  on  abstract  ideas. 
In  the  same  sense  the  newspapers  are  a  Um- 
Ited   medium.  They  concentrate  on  news- 
worthy events  rather  than  on  the  Intricate 
tapestry  of  causes  that  generate  the  events. 
The  difficulty  Is  not  so  much  violence  on 
television  or  action-reporting  In  the  news- 
papers. It  is  the  pace  of  our  Uvea  which  has 
Accelerated  so  rapidly  that  we  have  come  in- 
creasingly to  depend  on  these  limited  media 
for  our  tmderstandlng  of  the  world  around 
us  and  the  forces  that  move  It.  We  read  l«s, 
write  less,  and  think  less.  The  sins  of  tele- 
vision and  newspaper  coverage  are  not  so 
much  a  concentration  on  violence  as  they 
are  a  concentration  on  superflclaUty.  If  ever 
there   was   a   time   when   thoughtful    men 
needed  to  penetrate  deeply  Into  the  problems 
that  affUct  society,  this  Is  the  time. 

Today  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  In  ths  ra- 
tional vein.  I  would  like  to  pose  two  funda- 
mental problems  i'or  which  there  are  no  easy 
solutions.  I  want  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  problems  and  the  nature  of  the  difficulty 
In  finding  solutions.  These  problems  bear 
on  the  basic  question  of  what  la  caUed  aca- 
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demlo  freedom,  and  I  am  seeking  to  put 
before  you  the  elements  of  a  deeper  \mder- 
standlng  of  the  difficulties  universities  face 
in  this  complex  and  sensitive  area.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  term  "academic  freedom"  Is 
almost  an  obscenity  In  the  lexicon  of  the 
general  public  and  almost  a  clich6  among 
imlversity  people. 

It  is  precisely  for  thU  reason  that  I  want  to 
approach  the  topic  in  the  rational,  analytic 
manner  that  thinking  men  must  apply  be- 
fore they  adopt  any  position,  positive  or 
negative,  on  any  complex  question. 

The  genius  of  the  American  concept  of 
freedom  has  been  our  ablUty  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  two  mutually 
opposed  principles.  One  principle  deals  with 
the  public  order.  We  must  have  an  orderly 
environment  or  we  cannot  funetion  In  the 
highly  technological  and  Interdependent 
social  order  that  we  have  constructed.  The 
other  principle  Is  our  constitutional  commit- 
ment to  personal  freedom  as  enunciated  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  must  keep  our  society 
free  of  unreasonable  Inciu^ons  into  the 
personal  lives  of  its  citizens.  Such  incursions 
are  typically  thought  of  as  coming  from  the 
Government  but  the  principle  applies  equally 
well  to  Interference  with  our  personal  free- 
dom  arising    from    any    other    element   of 

society.  ^  ^    ^ 

Most  of  us  tend  to  think  about  freedom 
and  order  In  separate  compartments.  When 
crime  in  our  cities  and  unrest  on  our  cam- 
puses develops  to  the  point  of  national  con- 
cern, we  want  law  and  order.  When  the  raw 
power  of  the  Government  or  when  external 
threats  make  us  fearful  of  restrictione  on 
our  fundamental  rights,  we  want  freedom. 
Our   thinking   is   compartmentaUzed.   Thus 
it  U  not  wholly  adequate  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  problem  of  freedom 
and  order  because  it  is  a  fact  that  the  two 
principles  are  opposed.  Where  personal  free- 
dom Increases,  the  orderliness  of  society  m\iat 
decrease.  Where  law  and  order  U  on  the  In- 
crease, personal  freedom  diminishes.  There 
Is  no  way  to  escape  this  opposition.  Ask  any 
prison  inmate.  He  will  teU  you  that  law  and 
order  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  his 
personal  liberty.  The  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  something  that  omr  society  has  always 
been  able  to  achieve  with  spectacular  suc- 
cess We  have  been  able  to  generate  suitable 
compromises  between  personal  freedom  and 
public  order  so  that  the  freedom  of  most 
citizens  is  maintained  as  fully  as  possible. 
The  nature  of  the  compromise  is  not  stable 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  swings  In 
dynamic  balance  with  the  changing  problems 
which  confront  oiir  society.  The  balance,  of 
course.  Is   maintained  by  the  courts.   The 
courts  determine  in  any  era  of  our  history 
whether  American  society  is  to  be  considered 
as  permissive  or  repressive.  They  make  thU 
determination  by  setting  the  Umits  that  pub- 
lic agencies  must  observe  In  dealing  with 
Individual  citizens. 

Many  people  have  been  critical  of  our 
courts  during  the  last  two  decades  because 
of  their  Increasing  stress  on  personal  free- 
dom and  on  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

The  courts  thenaselves  have  taken  the 
posilton  that  they  were  restoring  personal 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
and  hitherto  encroached  upon  by  some  States 
and  some  poUce  practices  in  order  to  main- 
tain purely  local  conceptions  of  pubUc  order. 
As  I  observed,  this  position  of  the  courts  Is 
not  dogmatic.  It  Is  subject  to  change  as  so- 
ciety comes  to  view  the  consequences  of  in- 
creased personal  freedom  and  Increased  per- 
missiveness. I  think  we  are  now  beginning  to 
witness  still  another  swing  of  the  delicate 
balance  back  In  the  direction  of  Increasing 
concern  for  the  rights  of  society. 

The  Romans  once  conquered  the  European 
and  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  beginning  In  the  reign  of  Cunr 
AiiguBtus  the  world  enjoyed  a  "Pax  Bomana  '. 
a  Roman  peace.  It  was  an  uneasy  peace  con- 
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stltuted  out  of  fear  that  violations  would 
bring  swift  and  deadly  Justice  meted  out 
by  Roman  legions.  Most  Americans  would  re- 
ject the  concept  of  a  Roman  peace  for  our 
society,  but  they  do  not  want  anarchy  either. 
The  balance  must  be  struck  between  free- 
dom and  order  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
our  society  the  necessary  order  to  function 
smoothly  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  permit 
us  the  necessary  freedom  to  experiment  and 
to  imdergo  peaceful  change.  The  genius  of 
the  American  way  has  been  ovur  ability  to 
move  this  pendulum  back  and  forth  to  deal 
with  the  vmpredictable  problems  that  con- 
front our  restless  and  changeable  people.  We 
have  thus  far  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
without  destroying  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment; without  moving  all  the  way  to  total 
anarchy  which  Is  the  ultimate  In  personal 
freedom,  or  to  total  repression  which  Is  the 
ultimate  In  an  assured  public  order. 

The  problem  that  I  wish  to  put  before 
you  Is  the  problem  of  how  much  personal 
freedom  our  society  ought  to  manifest,  and 
I  urge  you  now  to  avoid  thinking  of  this 
question    In    the    compartmentalized    boxea 
that  we  typically  employ.  We  are  all  com- 
mitted  to  the   preservation   of   the   public 
order,  to  law  and  order,  and  to  the  smooth 
functioning  of  our  society.  But  how  far  are 
we  prepared  to  go  in  this  commitment?  Do 
we  repress  dissent  ruthlessly  in  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  legions?  If  we  do  not,  how 
much  dissent  can  we  tolerate  and  In  what 
form?  Do  we  attempt  to  control  dissldence 
in  our  society  by  legal  punishment  or  by  pub- 
lic criticism?  What  forms  of  dissent  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Bill  of  Rights?  For  example,  can 
students  picket  an  administration  building 
as  an  extension  of  free  speech,  dramatizing 
their  dissent  against  the  university  admin- 
istration? None  of  these  questions  has  an 
easy   answer   because  each   one   has  subtle 
consequences   that   are   by   no   means   easy 
to  forecast  in  detail.  We  proceed  with  changes 
In  our  reaction  to  dissent  In  little  steps  so 
that  we  can  examine  the  consequences  and 
thus  avoid  well-intentioned  actions  designed 
to  protect  the  social  order  which   instead 
seriously  damage  our  own  freedoms.  We  may 
agree  that  the  protections  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  do  not  extend  to  such  force- 
ful  acts  as  blocking   the   entrances  to  an 
administration    building,   but   do   we   then 
also  Insure  an  orderly  campus  by  arresting 
students   who  demonstrate   quietly   In   the 
free  speech  area?  One  Intrusion  Is  clearly 
more  serious  than  the  other,  but  often  the 
less  serious  act  leads  to  the  more  serious  one. 
Do  we  then  ban  both  or  draw  the  line  be- 
tween them? 

The  problem  of  freedom  and  order,  opposed 
principles  which  push  the  common  attitudes 
of  our  society  In  opposite  directions,  Is  a  fun- 
damental question  with  very  subtle  difficul- 
ties for  deciding  Just  how  much  freedom  is 
too  much.  Americans  have  generally  drawn 
the  line  so  as  to  allow  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  In  recent  years,  however,  as 
violence  and  conflict  have  become  Increas- 
ingly prominent  In  American  society,  we  have 
begun  to  wonder;  to  criticize  the  courts  and 
the  Ubertarian  attitudes  of  our  schools. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  critics  of  our  so- 
cial order  ordinarily  approach  the  problem  of 
freedom  and  order  from  a  base  that  Is  almost 
entirely  moralistic.  These  critics  seem  to 
know  Just  how  our  society  should  be  con- 
structed. At  least  they  know  which  elements 
of  society  must  prevail  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  dogmatic  convictions. 
Hence,  in  the  full  aasvu^nce  that  they  are 
in  the  right  and  those  who  disagree  with 
them  are  wrong,  these  visionaries  would 
proceed  to  Impose  their  conceptions  on  you 
and  me  without  benefit  of  our  advice  or  ac- 
ceptance. They  would  deny  to  their  oppo- 
nents the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  ad- 
vocacy which  they  demand  for  themaelveB. 
The  basis  of  this  mverted  logic  Ilea  In  the 
Irrational  but  absolute  conviction  that  they 
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are  right  and  their  adversaries  are  wrong.  So 
It  has  always  been  with  the  zealous  who  know 
what  Is  best  for  the  people  and  who  will  force 
It  upon  them  whether  the  people  want  It 
or  not. 

I  have  had  many  occasions  during  the  last 
two  years  to  debate  *lth  the  radicals  on  my 
campxis.  I  find  them  singularly  unable  to  en- 
tertain even  the  thought  that  their  analysis 
of  society  may  be  faulty.  The  campus  new 
left  has  become  ideologically  frozen  In  dreary 
and  discredited  Marxist  economic  dogma.  Its 
loud  sophomorlc  protagonists  manifest  that 
complete  conviction  of  moral  rectitude  that 
Is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  intellectual 
folly.  One  young  man  told  me  with  absolute 
self-assurance  that  students  would  become 
Interested  In  their  science  classes  at  0CSD 
only  If  there  were  a  complete  revolution  of 
the  political,  economic  and  social  system. 
How  much  that  fellow  still  has  to  learn  about 
human  nature,  and  how  blind  his  moralis- 
tic self-assurance  makes  him  to  what  Is 
patently  obvious! 

The  problem  of  freedom  and  order  Is  the 
first  of  the  two  fundamental  problems  which 
I  seek  to  review  for  you.  It  Is  fundamental 
m  the  sense  that  there  Is  no  easy  solution  If 
one  approaches  the  opposed  principles  of 
freedom  and  order  In  depth  rather  than  com- 
partmentaUy,  In  fact,  the  balance  of  the 
rights,  of  ttM.  Individual  against  the  rights 
of  society  probes  at  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican constitutional  and  legal  system.  Thus 
the  opposition  of  freedom  and  order  charac- 
terizes a  whole  series  of  conundrums  that 
arise  in  the  more  restricted  context  of  the 
modern  American  university.  The  restricted 
context  provides  the  setting  for  my  second 
problem. 

It  deals  with  the  logical  conflicts  we  con- 
front in  attempting  to  maintain  individual 
freedom  at  an  institution  supported  by  tax- 
payers. Again  there  are  two  opposed  prin- 
ciples. The  first  principle  is  obvious.  In  a  tax 
supported  institution,  those  who  pay  the 
bills  must  have  some  voice  in  determining 
how  their  tax  funds  are  spent.  The  second 
principle,  equally  obvious,  is  that  no  uni- 
versity can  generate  new  knowledge  unless  its 
professors  are  free  to  express  heretical  views. 

The  opposition  of  these  two  principles  has 
led  to  much  agony  for  universities  In  recent 
times.  The  issue  generally  arises  when  a  pro- 
fessor engages  in  some  activity  or  expresses 
some  set  of  views  which  are  a  soiirce  of 
outrage  and  objection  to  the  public.  I  can 
cite  numerous  examples.  The  case  of  pro- 
fessor Marcxise  and  his  Marxist  analysis  of 
the  revolutionary  forces  in  a  technological 
society  springs  almost  Immediately  to  mind. 
But  the  professor  Is  only  the  most  recent  and 
the  most  locally  prominent  of  many  ex- 
amples. 

A  few  years  ago  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  nUnois  attracted  severe  public  dis- 
approval for  advocating  free  love  in  a  letter 
to  the  student  newspaper. 

I  also  remember  a  professor  of  history  at 
Rutgers  University  who  proclaimed  at  an 
open  convocation  several  years  ago  that  he 
would  welcome  the  victory  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
So  much  outrage  was  generated  by  this  epi- 
sode that  it  became  the  focal  point  for  a  con- 
test between  two  candidates  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  In  New  Jersey. 

There  are  many  more  examples.  Only  re- 
cently I  read  of  a  misguided  population  bi- 
ologist at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
who  proposed  sterilizing  all  women  with 
an  airborne  virus  in  order  to  control  the 
population  explosion. 

The  common  denominator  of  all  of  these 
extraordinary  and  outrageous  pronounce- 
ments is  that  each  one  originated  in  a  iml- 
verslty  supported  by  the  taxpayers.  Ufe  is 
difficult  enough  for  the  ordinary  citizen  in 
these  days  of  harsh  governmental  demands 
on  his  pocketbook.  but  it  must  be  exception- 
ally hard  for  him  to  bear  the  revelation  that 
his  hard-earned  tax  dollars  are  being  spent 
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to  support  the  heretical  pronouncements  of 
a  Marxist  philosopher,  or  the  immoral 
preachments  of  an  advocate  of  free  love,  or 
the  ugly  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  deadly  ad- 
versary who  has  no  compunction  about 
murdering  and  maiming  women  and  children, 
or  the  crackpot  advice  of  a  visionary  who 
would  wipe  out  much  that  is  beautiful  In 
life,  love  and  family,  tislng  an  invisible  air- 
borne virus. 

The  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
if  he  is  paying  the  bills,  his  money  should 
not  be  used  to  support  subversion,  im- 
morality, treachery,  or  madness.  The  argu- 
ment is  so  simple  and  so  plausible  that  it 
occurs  to  many  agonized  taxpayers  as  they 
read  newspaper  accounts  of  what  some  pro- 
fessors do  or  say.  I  receive  himdreds  of 
letters  that  begin  approximately  as  follows: 
"Now  look  here.  Chancellor,  I  am  not  a  crank 
or  a  orackpot,  but  you  must  understand 
that  I  do  not  want  my  tax  money  used  for 
such  purposes." 

There  is,  however,  an  opposed  principle. 
A  university  cannot  function  unless  there 
is  free  inquiry.  Not  every  taxpayer  remem- 
bers that  a  university  has  a  special  creative 
role  to  play  in  society.  It  Is  not  Just  a  re- 
pository for  the  ancient,  knowledge  of  civili- 
zation's past.  It  is  not  Just  a  memory  bank 
providing  a  record  of  our  knowledge  of 
nature  and  the  cosmos.  It  Is  not  Just  a  center 
m  which  the  literature  and  art  that  we  have 
come  to  revere  is  transmitted  to  new  gen- 
erations. A  university  does  all  of  these  things 
but  they  do  not  characterize  the  central  role 
that  every  vital  university  plays  In  gener- 
ating new  knowledge,  new  physical  under- 
standing, new  literature  and  art. 

The  creative  role  of  the  university  In 
society  turns  on  the  university's  capacity  to 
generate  new  knowledge  and  to  develop  new 
modes  of  thought.  Because  It  must  serve 
this  creative  role,  a  university  Is  not  Just  a 
school.  Creativity  Is  almost  always  painful 
and  often  unattractive.  Moreover,  the  sensi- 
tive and  restless  people  who  are  most  ef- 
fective m  generating  new  knowledge  and 
m  experimenting  with  new  modes  of 
thought,  are  not  especially  comfortable  to 
live  with. 

When  Hemingway  was  learning  how  to 
write  English  sentences  that  were,  as  he  de- 
scribed them,  both  simple  and  true,  he 
worked  In  a  kind  of  creative  agony.  He  teUs 
us  that  he  would  sit  for  hours  in  a  freezing 
hotel  room  or  in  a  steaming  cafe  In  the 
Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  and  nothing  would 
come.  Then  he  would  go  In  the  late  after- 
noon, frustrated  after  having  written  only 
a  few  words,  walking  in  the  cold  air  of  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens  to  Gertrude  Stein's 
house  In  order  to  be  told  rather  archly  that 
he  belonged  to  a  lost  generation. 

Creative  work  Is  often  extremely  frustrat- 
ing. You  sit  there  pondering  on  an  objective 
that  you  conceive  only  in  the  dimmest  way. 
The  problem  Is  not  so  much  to  find  the  an- 
swer to  a  particular  question,  but  to  find  out 
which  question  Is  the  right  one  to  ask. 

The  creative  process  leaves  Its  mark  of 
tension  and  anxiety  on  those  who  engage  In 
it  most  effectively.  Moreover,  people  and 
especially  professors  are  by  no  means  cre- 
ative all  the  time.  Some  of  their  Ideas  are 
crackpot.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  tal- 
ents a  thinker  can  have  Is  the  ability  to  tell 
which  of  his  Ideas  are  good  and  which  are 
best  forgotten.  The  famous  cosmologist  Kep- 
ler comes  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages 
hlstprlcally  revered  as  the  man  who  deter- 
mined finally  and  conclusively  that  the 
planets  travel  In  elliptical  orbits  arovmd  the 
sun.  He  did  this  by  establishing  that  the 
motions  of  the  planet  Mars  across  the  night 
sky  from  season  to  season  were  completely 
predictable  If  ftlars  traveled  In  an  elliptical 
orbit  around  the^  sun.  It  was  a  brilliant  dis- 
covery, but  It  waA  mixed  in  with  other  work 
claiming  the  mystical  occurrence  of  certain 
numerical    ratios    ih    the    motions    of    the 
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planets,  work  that  was  the  purest  kind  of 
crackpottery  without  any  redeeming  value 
whatever.  It  Is  interesting  to  wonder  whether 
Kepler  ever  understood  which  part  of  his 
work  we  would  remember  and  which  part  we 
would  smile  at. 

The  nature  of  the  creative  process  and  the 
obvious  linkage  of  universities  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  knowledge  then  argues  for 
our  second  principle  which  is  that  univer- 
sities must  sustain  free  advocacy,  free  ex- 
pression, and  the  free  inquiry,  these  are  all  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  the  university's 
creative  role.  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
to  us  that  unless  a  university  sustains  these 
freedoms  It  becomes  corrupt  and  quickly  dies 
as  a  center  of  learning.  We  witnessed  the  fate 
of  the  great  German  universities  during  the 
Nazi  era.  They  were  systematically  con- 
verted by  the  Nazi  state  into  centers  of 
Ideology  for  the  development  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  mythology  which  Hitler 
and  his  subordinates  sought  to  substitute 
for  genuine  learning  In  order  to  buttress 
their  own  power.  Many  professors  left  Ger- 
many because  they  felt  they  could  not  work 
in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  those  who  re- 
mained were  in  no  sense  the  cream  of  the 
creative  spirit  of  the  German  universities  of 
the  early  Twentieth  century.  Hitler  destroyed 
the  universities  in  Germany  in  less  than  ten 
years  simply  by  robbing  them  of  their  In- 
tegrity. Thus  universities  must  be  free  In- 
stitutions or  they  cannot  survive  in  recog- 
nizable form.  When  freedom  disappears 
everything  that  the  university  teaches  is  cast 
Into  doubt. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  the  scandal  of 
Lysenkolsm  In  Russian  genetics  during  the 
postwar  Stalinist  era.  Trofim  Lysenko  was  a 
Russian  geneticist  who  simply  tried  to 
falsify  genetic  experiments  In  order  to  estab- 
lish that  Sortet  Marxism  could  create  better 
wheat,  better  cattle,  and  a  better  race  of 
men.  In  so  doing  he  sought  only  to  Improve 
his  own  status  in  the  Soviet  scientific  hier- 
archy by  telling  the  Stalinist  Government 
what  it  wished  to  hear.  Thus  Lysenko 
achieved  power  and  eminence  as  the  protege 
of  that  strange  and  powerful  despot,  but  In 
the  process  Stalin  and  Lysenko  destroyed 
Russian  genetics  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  genetics  In  West- 
ern science  was  making  unparalleled  strides 
by  discovering  the  code  in  which  nature  tells 
cells  how  to  make  templates  so  as  to  con- 
struct other  cells  Just  like  them. 

The  argument  is  perfectly  plain  and  per- 
fectly plausible.  Unless  the  university  Is  free 
It  cannot  play  its  creative  role.  It  cannot  tell 
reason  from  nonsense.  It  cannot  express  the 
heretical  view  that  proves  in  the  long  run  to 
be  fundamentally  insightful. 

I  hope  you  see  again  that  these  two  princi- 
ples, the  principle  of  ultimate  control  by  the 
taxpayer  and  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  are 
in  opposition.  Free  inquiry  at  a  university  is 
expanded  by  diminishing  the  taxpayer's  right 
to  control  what  may  be  taught.  Making  the 
faculty  and  the  curriculum  of  the  university 
directly  responsible  to  the  taxpayers  impUes 
Inevitable  limitations  on  what  may  be  taught 
and  who  may  teach. 

Obviously  the  opposition  of  the  principle 
of  taxpayer-control  and  the  principle  of  free- 
inquiry  in  the  university  is  formally  similar 
to  the  opposition  of  order  and  freedom  in 
society  at  large.  But  our  American  genius  In 
dealing  with  the  complexities  of  an  orderly, 
free  society  has  not  been  manifested  with 
equal  effect  In  resolving  the  vmlversity's 
problems. 

In  universities  there  is  nothing  equivalent 
to  the  majesty  of  the  courts  for  maintaining 
the  dellcite  balance  between  the  rights  of 
taxpayers  and  the  rights  of  professors.  Boards 
of  trustees  and  boards  of  regents  are  groups 
of  lay  persons,  exceptionally  successful  In  life 
and  serving  in  an  honorary  capacity.  Because 
of  this  essentially  unrewarding  service,  the 
turnover  on  such  boards  Is  usually  high,  and 
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thus  the  board  members  are  not  o^^n  r*"" 
equlpped  to  deal  with  the  subtleUes  of  bal- 
Sclng  the  rights  of  taxpayers  ff>^^^^^ 
oroblems  posed  by  free  inquiry.  It  has  been 
my  experience  with  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  university  of  California  that  these  fine 
men  and  women,  seeking  to,^"^/  "f^^i^ 
the  University  but  the  people  of  the  State 
without  recompense  and  often  without  ap- 
preciation, are  almost  always  caught  In  tne 
immense    gap    between    what    is    publicly 
damaging  to  the  university  and  what  is  r^- 
sonable   and    proper   to   do.    Simllarty,    the 
university  chancellors,  faced  with  the  widen- 
ing gap  between  the  attitudes  of  the  tax- 
oayers  and  the  freedoms  that  are  traditional 
in   academic  communities,   find  themselves 
making  decisions  that  please  no  one  at  all  I 
spend  much  of  my   time  teetering  on  the 
delicate  brink  between  the  rights  of  the  blil- 
paylng  public  and  the  freedom  of  expression 
that  I  must  sustain  If  we  are  to  be  a  vital  and 
effective  university.  In  this  balance  there  are 
no  easy  solutions  There  is  also  no  peace  and 
no  easy  way  to  fend  off  the  demands  of  those 
who  would  demand  the  full  rights  of  the  tax- 
payers on  the  one  hand,  or  those  In  the  uni- 
versity who  demand  full  freedom  of  expres- 
sion on  the  other. 

Thus   the  opposed   principles  of   freedom 
and  order  present  Insoluble  problems  to  our 
society,  but  we  have  handled  them  rather 
well  despite  the  Inherent  difficulties.  The  op- 
posed principles  of  taxpayer -control  of  pub- 
lic universities  and  freedom  of  Inquiry  pre- 
sent roughly  the  same  logical  problems,  but 
public   imlversltles   seem   to   have   handled 
them  rather  badly.  My  own  view  Is  that  the 
chancellor  or  the  university  president,  play- 
ing a  role  supposedly  like  the  courts  In  so- 
ciety at  large,  has  not  been  able  to  build  up 
either  the  public  understanding  or  the  pub- 
lic support  that  affords  him  the  freedom  to 
adjust  the  delicate  b.ilance  between  his  uni- 
versity and  the  community  that  sustains  It. 
It  Is  probable  that  such  men,  overburdened 
and  overworked,  cannot  give  sustained  at- 
tention to  the  subtleties  of  these  problems 
and  thus  make  Ill-thought-out  compromises. 
Presidents  too  often  are  bound  up  In  fending 
off  budget  slashes  and  in  dealing  with  the 
immediate  Imperatives  of  profound  student 
unrest.  What  we  need  most  in  universities 
these  days   is   time— time   to  conceptualize 
our  difficulties,  time  to  think  through  sen- 
sible courses  of  action,  time  to  work  with 
the  critical  sensitive  and  occasionally  hos- 
tile general  public.  We  have  no  time  and  we 
are  not  going  to  get  any. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  much  of  the 
structure  of  hvunan  society  operates  In  the 
dynamic  balance  of  pairs  of  opposed  prin- 
ciples: freedom  and  order;  the  rights  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  freedom  of  the  professor; 
and  similar  oppositions.  The  quality  of  free- 
dom In  a  society  must  somehow  be  derived 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  balance  Is  set 
between  the  extremes  of  such  polarizations. 
There  is  no  textbook  and  no  dogma  telling 
us  how  we  should  set  these  balances.  More- 
over, there  Is  no  way  to  escape  the  confilcts 
generated  by  opposed  rights.  No  moralistic 
precepts  assure  us  of  a  monopoly  on  right 
answers.   We   are   forced   to   find   freedom's 
equilibrium  condition  in  the  crucible  of  the 
problems  we  face.  The  problems  of  each  gen- 
eration are  partly  historic  but  mostly  unique. 
It  is  almost  always  true  that  the  solutions 
which  worked  for  an  earlier  generation  do 
not  apply  with  equal  force  or  effect  to  the 
problems   we  confront   today.   Thus  In  at- 
tempting  to   set  the   balance  between   the 
rights  of  the  individual,  and  the  rights  of 
society,  we  must  find  the  compromise  which 
balances  these  rights  In  a  condition  of  quasl- 
stablllty  dining  our  time.  That  search  for 
compromise  U  very  difficult  for  a  university 
administrator.     Universities     are     Idealistic 


communlUe*.  They  do  not  admire  compro- 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  maintain  that  aU 
understanding    must    come   from    the    tax- 
payers.   Professors    tend    to    be    absolutists 
where  freedom  of  expression  and  Inquiry  are 
concerned.  They   view   such  principles   un- 
compromisingly   and   hold   me   accountable 
for  their  maintenance.  The  solid  center  or 
the  academic  senate  regards  freedom  of  ex- 
pression as  something  sacred,  and   believes 
that  the  public  should  be  grateful  to  have  a 
university  at  all.  Similarly,  I  suppose,  there 
must  be  groups  of  taxpayers  who  will  de- 
mand that  they  control  the  university  to- 
tally or  there  will  be  no  university  at  all.  The 
balancing  of  these  opposed  demands  must 
be  achieved  by  the  regents  and  the  admin- 
istration. It  mlist  be  accomplished  so  as  to 
guarantee  freedom  from  harassment  for  pro- 
fessors who  pursue  truth   as  they  see  the 
truth  On  the  other  hand  the  academic  sen- 
ates must  moderate  their  absolutist  position 
on  freedom  or  face  a  public  disavowal.  One 
major  step  that  should  be  taken  soon  is  an 
effort  by  the  academic  senate  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  to  write  a  code  of  ethical 
behavior  for  its  membership.  Thus  its  legiti- 
mate demand  for  academic  freedom  can  be 
buttressed  by  a  parallel  commitment  to  ethi- 
cal conduct.  It  Is  a  fact  that  very  few  divi- 
sions of  the  academic  senate  are  prepared  to 
agree  even  on  simple  matters  such  as  the 
definition  of  disruption  of  classes.  In  this 
respect  the  senate  is  hesitant  to  discipline 
Its  own  membership  and  thus  ties  up  admin- 
istrators in  petty  legalisms  when  adminis- 
trators attempt  to  act  in  the  pubUc  Interest. 
This  irresponsibility  must  stop  and  I  believe 
It  will  be  stopped  as  the  academic  senate 
becomes  aware  of  the  public  consequences  of 
unbounded   permissiveness   accorded   to   Its 
membership. 

I  see  freedom  in  the  public  university 
operating  in  the  same  dynamic  equilibrium 
as  governs  freedom  in  society  at  large.  Ab- 
solutism In  academic  freedom  Is  eqiUvalent 
to  anarchy  In  society.  It  Is  Intolerable.  But 
so  is  the  destructive  demand  for  total  con- 
formity. Creativity  withers  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere. The  delicate  balance  between  the 
freedom  of  professors  and  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety must  be  maintained.  The  university 
wiU  then  fiourish  as  a  free  Institution.  This 
reqvilres  reason  and  responsibility  from  advo- 
cates of  each  side  in  the  conflict  of  opposed 
rights. 

I  must  listen  to  the  academic  community 
with  one  ear  and  to  the  taxpayers  with  the 
other.  Sometimes  the  dissonance  of  those 
disparate  Inputs  Is  extraordinary,  but  If  a 
public  university  Is  to  function  today  In  a 
climate  of  freedom  whUe  still  maintaining 
Its  pubUc  support,  those  disparate,  dissonant 
voices  must  be  heeded. 


than  their  hands  and  brains,  who  are  taxed 
more  than  men  worth  sixty,  seventy,  eighty, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  can  give 
examples  by  the  dozen  of  precisely  such  in- 
stances from  the  working  of  the  income  law 
of  last  session.  A  captain  in  the  Army  with  a 
family  to  support,  and  with  no  wealth  but 
his  salary,  pays  more  Income  tax  to  the  Gov- 
ernment than  many  a  man  who  has  $60,000 
Invested  and  lives  comfortably  without  la- 
bor or  risk. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  mode  of  taxation  is 
the  very  soul  of  injustice. 

Unfortunately,  this  speech  was  deliv- 
ered in  this  Chamber  104  years  ago.  on 
February  16.  1865  by  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Garfield. 

Yet  what  he  said  104  years  ago  is  stiU 
true  today. 

And,  unfortunately.  Congressman  Gar- 
fleld — later  President — seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  last  Republicans  to  ad- 
vocate tax  reform.  The  Republican  Presi- 
dent who  occupies  the  White  House  to- 
day advocated  cutting  back  the  tax  re- 
lief provided  to  individuals  by  the  House 
and  giving  corporations  a  better  tax 
break;  this  administration  has  taken  the 
"Wall  Street  line"  on  capital  gains:  this 
administration  has  failed  to  take  a  strong 
stand  on  cutting  back  oil  depletion. 

Well  might  the  American  taxpayer 
ask,  "How  much  longer?" 


THINGS  NEVER  SEEM  TO  CHANGE 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  TAXPAYER 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  highly  commend  one  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  a 
former  member  of  the  distinguished 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for  his  out- 
standing statement  on  the  need  for  tax 
reform.  This  Ohio  Republican  stated: 

I  beUeve  that  this  Income  tax,  as  now  ad- 
ministered. Is  the  very  essence  of  Injustice. 

There  are  men  who  have  no  other  capital 


SHILOH  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
PARMA.  OHIO,  SUPPORTS  COUN- 
CIL ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
HR.  12549  came  before  the  House  last 
September  23  I  took  the  floor  to  give 
vigorous  support  to  this  measure  which 
would  establish  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  The  House  and  Senate 
are  meeting  tomorrow  in  conference,  I 
am  told,  to  try  to  resolve  differences  in 
the  two  versions  of  this  urgently  needed 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  who  are  serving 
as  conferees  a  petition  written  and  signed 
by  more  than  900  students  sind  adults  at 
Shlloh  Junior  High  School  In  Parma. 
Ohio,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  such  alert  and 
thoughtful  constituents  and  I  urge  the 
conference  to  quickly  resolve  its  differ- 
ences so  that  this  vital  legislation  can  be 
enacted. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  insert  the  following  letter  and 
petition  from  Shiloh  Junior  High  School : 
as  well  as  an  explanatory  article  from  the 
Plain  Dealer: 


(Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Nov.  12,  19891 
Pabma  Pupils  Back  Pollution  Picht 

More  than  860  pupils  and  76  adult  em- 
ployes at  ShUoh  Junior  High  School.  Parma, 
have  signed  a  petition  endorsing  remarks 
made  by  U.S.  Rep.  William  E.  Mlnshall  Jr. 
(R-23)  calling  for  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional council  on  environmental  quaUty. 
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Mlnaball  based  tbe  need  (or  such  a  (xnincU 
to  combat  Increasing  air  and  water  pollution 
aa  well  aa  use  of  pesticides. 

Science  classes  at  the  school  prepared  the 
petition.  In  addition  to  the  pupils,  slg^ners  in- 
cluded 60  teachers,  guidance  counselora, 
teacher  aides,  secretaries,  cafeteria  workers 
and  cleaning  staff. 

Ck>ples  of  the  petition  have  been  sent  to 
Rep.  MlnshaU.  President  NUon,  federal,  state 
and  local  officials. 

SHnx>R  Junior  High  School, 
Parma.  Ohio.  November  16, 1969. 
Congressman  WnxMM  E.  Minshaix, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkar  Congressman  Minshaix:  We  at 
Shlloh  Jr.  High  School  want  to  commend 
you  on  your  concern  for  the  environment  in 
which  we  live.  Your  remarks  given  Septem- 
ber 33,  1969,  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concerning  bill  H.B.  12549.  to  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  were 
presented  by  the  Science  teachers  to  their 
students  and  a  dlsciission  followed.  Aa  a  re- 
sult, a  petition  was  drawn  up  supporting  your 
views  and  863  students  signed  It  as  well  as 
76  adult  employees  of  Shlloh  consisting  of 
60  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  teacher 
aides,  secretaries,  cafeteria  workers  and  clean- 
ing staff. 

A  copy  of 'the  Staff's  signatures  Is  enclosed 
as  well  as  the  signatures  of  the  students. 

Please  continue  your  efforts  In  these  vital 
areas   which   affect   the  welfare  of  all  hu- 
manity. \ 
Very  truly  yours, 

AOAM  D.  Wysocki. 

We.  the  imderalgned,  from  Shlloh  Jr.  High 
School,  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  remarks 
of  Congreesman  BClnshall  In  support  of  H.R. 
12649,  to  establish  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  which  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September  23. 
1960. 

We  are  concerned  about  Air  Pollution. 

We  are  concerned  about  Water  Pollution. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  Indlscrlmlnant 
use  of  toxic  pesticides,  and  espeolaUy  urge 
the  banning  of  DDT. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  destruction  of 
topeoU  in  strip  mining. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  envlromnent 
In  which  we  live. 

We,  therefore,  urge  all  levels  of  government 
to  hasten  action  In  these  areas. 

Riissel  Repennlng,  biology  teacher,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio. 

Robert  J.  La  Cross,  history  teacher,  Parma. 

Ruth  Dlcken,  mathematics  teacher,  Parma. 

Janet  Bacon,  music. 

Robert  J.  Slbei   (English  teacher). 

Wm.  B.  Furman,  history  teacher.  Cleveland. 

Adam  D.  Wysocki,  physical  science  teacher. 
Parma.  Ohio. 

Oeorge  P.  Buchholz,  physical  science 
teacher.  Parma  Hts. 

Glenn  L.  McFarland,  art  teacher.  North 
Royalton.  O. 

Glenn  Buchanan.  Ind.  Ed.  teacher.  Parma. 

Dlanne  P.  Detore,  Instructor  of  biological 
sciences.  Parma  Hts.,  O. 

Doug  Patte,  Instrtunental  supervision, 
Parma  Hts. 

J.  Mark  Hyps,  cotmselor,  Parma. 

Arleen  Kolby,  social  studies  teacher, 
Parma. 

Mary  L.  Krlsher,  English  Instructor,  Parma. 

Linda  Johnson,  math  teacher,  Parma,  O. 

Gall  Hoover,  German/math  teacher.  North 
Royalton,  O. 

Diana  Buchanan,  library  assistant,  Parma, 
O. 

Ruth  IngersoU,  secretary,  Parma  Heights, 
Ohio. 

John  O.  Root,  custodian,  Parma,  Ohio. 

Steve  Zydlak,  assistant  custodian,  Parma. 

Paulette  Fenda,  BagUab  teacher.  Parma 
Hts.,  Ohio.  I 
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Michael   Klo];^>ola,   Jr.,   Sdenoe   Teacher, 
Garfield  Hts. 
Marie  E.  Myers,  Teacher  Aide,  Parma,  Ohio. 
Marcelle    L.    Moremann,    Teacher    Aide, 
Parma,  Ohio. 

Juanlta   McOlnnls,   Teacher  Aide,   Seven 
Hills,  Ohio. 

Jim  Hlnkle,  Ind.  Bduo.  Teacher,  Parma, 
Ohio. 

Dick  Barella,  Ind.  Eduo.  Teacher,  Parma, 
Ohio. 

Ron  Annee,  Guidance  Counselor,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Gerald  Dolclnl,  BngUsH,  Mlddleburg  Hts, 
Ohio. 

Dolores  Veroeko.  fecial  Education,  Parma, 
Ohio. 
Lois  ECasper.  Secretary,  Parma,  Ohio. 
Mary  Maloney.  Librarian.  Broadview  Hts. 
Evelyn  Shambaugb.  I4b.  Asst.,  Parma. 
Lou  Malley,  Nurse,  Parma. 
Joyce  KoUdge.  Teacher,  Parma,  Ohio. 
Doris  Wheeler,  ^an.  and  Eng.  Teacher, 
Brooklyn  Hts.  Ohio. 

George  Relland,  Math.  Teacher,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Cheryl  Hahr,  Science  Teacher,  Euclid,  Ohio. 
John  Ohman.  ^.  Education  EMR,  Parma. 
Sharon  Sharp.  Mathematics  Teacher, 
Parma,  Ohio. 

Sharon    Masterson,    Physical    Education, 
Brooklyn,  Ohio. 

Rick  Alks,  Industrial  Education  Teacher, 
Brunswick,  Ohio. 

Joseph  P.  Hadlr,  Jr.,  Teacher  of  Biology, 
Parma.  Ohio. 

Eileen   Schroeder,   Latin-English   teacher, 
Parma,  Ohio. 

Bruce  R.  Giles,  mxulc  educator,  Parma, 
Ohio. 
Linda  Weber,  art  teacher,  Parma,  Ohio. 
Linda  Parobiek,   music   education,   Cleve- 
land. - 

Diane  P.  Erplno,  English  teacher,  Broad- 
view Heights. 
Marceda  George,  math,  teacher,  Barberton. 
C.  W.  Moore,  reading,  Parma,  Ohio. 
M.  J.  Toomey,  language  teacher,  Parma, 
Ohio. 

Ellen     Molnar,    R"gi<'«*'     teacher,     Inde- 
pendence. O. 

Frieda  O.  Kould,  Science  teacher,  Parma, 
Ohio. 

Mildred    Merkle,    Social    Studies.    Parma 
Heights.  Ohio. 
Joanne  Boroe,  math,  teacher.  Parma,  Ohio. 
Rosemarle  A.  Miller,  Home  Economic,  P.B., 
Berena,  Ohio. 

Robert  Dobos,  math,  teacher,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Rose  Padovani,  music  educator,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio. 
Donald  J.  Beppa,  English,  Parma,  Ohio. 
June  Strashan.  Typing,  Parma,  Ohio. 
Eleanor  Jlra,  guidance  counselor,  Parma, 
Ohio. 
Ruth  ailsman,  teacher  aide,  Parma  Ohio. 
Cathy  S.  Basen,  History,  Parma  Heights, 
Ohio. 

Ruth  C.  Allen,  Huffman  Rd..  Parma  Hgts., 
Ohio. 
Mary  Marklvka,  Grantwood,  Dr. 
Stella  Lado.  Parma. 

Carol  Wllhelm,  Wetzel  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Paula  Stagd.  Fortune  Ave. 
Susan  Schlemmer.  Dartmoor  Ave. 
Marian  Stanklewlcz,  Chestnut  Rd.,  7  Hills. 
Mary  L.  Krlvaa,   Ann  Arbor  Dr.,  Parma, 
Ohio. 
Frances  Koetebrik,  Wales  Ave.,  Panna. 
Pauline  BogdansU,  Hillsdale  Ave.,  Seven 
Hills. 
Katherine  Robottbor,  George  Ave.,  Parma. 
Kathrln  Fechko.  Norrls  Ave.,  Parma. 
Elizabeth  Messicb.  Williamsburg,  Parma. 
Frances  Buzmski,  West  10  St.,  Cleve. 
Helen  Kerecman,  Jamestown  Dr.,  Paima, 
Ohio. 

Julie   Jandzlszak.   Keystone   Rd.,   Parma, 
Ohio. 
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Chris  A.  Azzarello,  Sandy  Dudas,  Debbie 
Klsh,  Kenneth  Kovacs,  Rxiss  Panzone,  Mari- 
lyn Bodrock,  Joan  Franks,  Cindy  Guerra, 
Roee  Mary  Fenchak,  Keith  Rerlcka.  Karen 
Kutis,  Marilyn  Ponomosnke,  Frank  Russo. 
Frances  Menacore.  Susan  Chlfolo,  Craig 
Darasko,  Loretta  Huszal,  Sandy  Noran,  Terry 
Sevchek,  Len  Soltys  Jr..  Pam  Hill.  Judy  Car- 
son. 

Stan  Skvarc.  Scott  Braun,  Don  Tataryn, 
Fran  Carruth,  Karen  Kopecky,  Joyce  John- 
son, Kathy  Beck.  Lynn  Olesel,  Martha  Har- 
per. Sandy  Chetnlk,  Terrl  ConlgUo.  Michael 
D'Alolslo,  Debbie  Cummings,  Dale  Obracay, 
Candy  Lubert,  Denlse  Lielssa,  Val  Poltawes, 
Linda  Evans,  Loni  Field.  Barbara  Frydryk, 
Bob  Sammon,  Mike  Prlschak. 

Debby  Ohernow,  Pam  Brooks,  Judy  Brake- 
man,  Nancy  Baker,  Chris  Rymsky,  Bob  Rlck- 
ard,  Marie  Prince.  Dennis  Poland,  Mickey 
Pleffer,  Nancy  Majpover.  Ren6e  Ottobre,  Sue 
Towson,  Sharon  Spodar.  Elaine  Sochackl,  Tom 
Sherman,  Lynne  Kuban,  Carol  A.  Kovacs, 
Don  Homyk.  Richard  Elcher,  Steve  Cymbal, 
Dan  Croyle,  Denlse  Haller. 

Nancy  Drab,  Cathie  Perkol.  Terrle  Gogan, 
Joanne  Manko.  Robert  Beck.  Paula  Barto.  Kip 
Coljohn,  Greg  Belasco,  Michael  OzdowsU, 
AUen  Pawl.  Anita  Radtke,  Denlse  Presceryl, 
Chert  Law.  Petar  Necak,  Martanna  Milen- 
kovlch.  Jeanne  Holop.  Denlse  Schrlmpf. 
Linda  Czech,  Sandy  Cham,  Bob  Carney. 

Teres  Florello.  Linda  FantU,  Cherte  Drah, 
Betty  Elcholz,  Judy  Kaslk,  Sue  Gertty.  Mari- 
anne Llcsak.  Dan  Schlnke.  Mike  Mlnnlah, 
Wayne  Bogdanskl.  Angela  Bona.  Jim  Dlaslo. 
Dave  Janus.  Robert  Hastings.  Amy  Sartinl, 
Sharon  Roddy,  Mark  Buemi,  Linda  Myles, 
Jill  Darwal.  Frank  Scardlna.  Janice  J. 
Paehlke,  Marlene  Gideon,  Jeff  Dorlanka,  Ken 
Thomas,  Pat  Cummings,  Donald  Snowden, 
Dan  Perog,  Bara  Llndsey,  Rose  Marie 
Chomyk.  Curt  Johnson. 

Steve  Goyot.  John  Foreman.  Ron  Homa, 
Alice  Dumycz,  Diane  Cloeter,  Don  Oroesen- 
baugh.  Adele  Amato.  Tina  Stevenson,  Greg 
Kupar.  Joe  Lanzllotta.  Amy  Wachtel,  Bob 
Hazafl,  Glenn  Miller,  Kenny  Yanda.  Roeeann 
Wojton,  Debbie  Skelnlk.  Tom  Wolan.  John 
Louderback.  Celeste  Welshelt,  Jim  MiuT)hy, 
Larry  Komneck.  John  Kenney. 

Gall  Assad,  Marilyn  Camahan,  Bonnie 
Balinskl,  Toni  Cianfarani,  Bob  Oraczy,  Pat 
Rouney,  Sandle  Krupar,  Marianne  Gedeon, 
Frank  Petfordlsh,  Marilyn  Hlavac,  Sharon 
Barty,  Jeanne  Ferraro. 

Alan  Bradny,  Mary  Kapferer,  Katherine 
Poiilos,  Melody  Plorentz,  Cheryl  Bukala,  Eric 
Burgmann.  Joyce  Pranks,  Audrey  Kochemo, 
Nancy  Rutkowski,  Daria  Sarabura,  Linda 
Sedlak,  Karen  Thompson,  Paula  Daniels,  Sue 
Shamrock. 

Barb  Adams,  Karen  Klatky.  Chris  Mich- 
nick,  Rohr  Sharpe,  Charlene  Standrlng,  Mike 
Morris.  PhU  Kaszar,  Tom  Kohan.  Ed  Stel- 
gert,  Tim  CKeefe.  Peggie  Thomas,  Rosle 
Douglass,  Ron  Kuzma. 

Gary  Freeman.  Janice  Haire,  Cathy 
Schmlnl,  Jecmne  Weber.  Clara  Varga.  Dlanne 
RlzzoUa.  Kathy  Wielicki.  Nancy  Zupko,  Dave 
Painting,  Llta  Marcellettl,  Jane  Bevington, 
Mary  Lou  Yanachld. 

Fritz  Kapferer,  Craig  Wlkoff,  Steve  Trutza, 
Mark  Krabad.  John  Hanna,  BUI  Kocab,  Greg 
GrzybowBkl,  Rickey  Anthony,  Pete  Agood, 
Cathy  Kelllng.  Jim  Belardo,  Frank  Blsh, 
Chris  Dominlck,  Julie  Eschmeyer. 

Carol  Perek,  Linda  Moyer,  Linda  Massari, 
Chuck  Padvorac.  Karen  Lewandowski,  Marge 
Patkoeki.  Linda  Gallagher,  Mike  GaUoto, 
Dlanne  Groes.  Ellen  Karasek.  Dawn  Pursell, 
Carl  Slsley.  Diane  Sabo.  Barbara  Vavrek. 

Jan  Schlemmer.  Cindy  Nakao.  Kathy 
Hallal,  Bruce  Ste^emper,  Lewis  Plogman, 
Kay  Ameen,  Ann  Schoen.  Al  Blaza,  Vlnce 
Bonus,  Ron  Koss.  Gary  Mathls,  Ken  Matu- 
shewski,  Linda  Carlton,  Robyn  Gardner, 
Dianna  Edwards.  Vincent  Semlnatoe,  Kevin 
Slepecky,  Michele  Becka,  Terry  Flemming. 

Paul  Oranks,  Cella  Gebo,  Bob  Gubanich, 
Jeff    P.    Gluvna,    Marlin   R.   Jensch.   Mark 


Mooney,    Chris    Demblnskl,    David    Marton. 

Kevin  Lechert.  Bill  Kennedy.  Oeorge  Klalch. 

Nicholas    LaVecchla.    Leona    Walker     John 

Wancock,   Anatole  Wrubel.  Gary   WlltsWre. 

Charlene  Wachowraz.   Sue  Pletras.   Michele 

Sowchin.  Cynthia  Lancredl. 

Chris  Mack.   Clayton  Zak.  Keith  Kampe. 

Michael  Demos.  Myron  Bodnar,  eJan  Besslck. 

Marie  Beno.  Terrt  Bell.  Carmel  Groholy,  Barb 

Kudravl.  Neal  Robinson,  Don  Altenburger. 
Denlse  Lesniak.  Brad  Dol.  Alan  Hladls.  Dave 

Patterson,  John  Szwec.  Julie  Buchanan.  De- 
nlse Meczka,  Randy  Kerr.  David  Tompkins. 
Jim  Sevchek,  Tony  Potellckl. 

Rick  PhUlpe,  Mike  Sharrahan,  Joseph 
Mesalla,  Jim  Cramer.  Brian  Lovett.  Allen 
Weber.  Wayne  GelUngs.  Nancy  Maskulka. 
Diane  Kaszar,  John  Barno,  Eileen  KoUar. 
Barry  Wlsner,  Bill  Schmltter,  Bob  Wldder- 
shelm,  Thomas  Scardlna,  Terry  Yappel,  Rich- 
ard Welker.  Gary  Beech,  Bob  Carpener.  Cheryl 
Hoehn.  Sharon  Dillon,  Rosanne  Morabito. 
Pat  Flanagan.  Rob  Ondo.  Jim  Hamilton.  Jerry 
Lamcha.  _  ^^.    _,,, 

Elke  Glehler,  Sandra  Parrell.  Debbie  D  Alo- 
Islo  Jeff  Plgas.  Mike  Kuschmider.  Mark 
Race  Mark  DeRosa.  Janet  Johnston,  Barb 
Jellnek,  Jane  Chychiyk,  Debbie  Brovra,  Linda 
Guertn  Valerie  JWlnslow.  Brian  Bonus,  Jeff 
Jamison  Ted  Panklewlcz.  Gary  Drahos.  Nick 
Nykulak.  Louis  Pallatta.  Lorl  Weber.  Mary 
Craig.  Ronald  Giovanni.  Terry  Podany.  Jim 

Carl  Dillon.  Donna  Blasle.  Judy  Graf.  Rob- 
ert Schenning.  Steve  Pleffer.  Ken  Turner. 
Greg  Sell,  Paul  Gunn.  Robert  Burgess.  Rein- 
hard  Bauer,  Nancy  Marlch,  Prancene  Kap- 
tlers,  Debbie  Maslanka,  Darla  Wurst,  Mlchatl 
Yavatlch,  Steve  Gale,  Mark  Neumann,  Stan 
Kaydron,  Brian  Overholser,  Felix  Dubanle- 
wlcz  Clndl  Reeves,  David  Wolf.  George  Per- 
tal.  Perry  Prledl.  Gordon  Titus.  Terry  Na- 
eelski.  „     . 

Kris  Hansen,  Jon  Sokol,  Mike  Gallagher, 
Debra  Newell,  Don  Lemmer,  Tom  Polefko, 
Kevin  Lunney,  Dave  Wiltshire,  Kathy  Agler, 
Glna  Dl  Glolrne,  Wenay  McClaln,  Judy  Ka- 
dell,  Diane  Camp. 

Donna  Foreman,  Mike  Baker,  Tom  Sch- 
lueter,  Bruce  Toplek,  Tom  Czack,  Rick  Zan- 
zano  Doug  Benzln,  Lauren  Slapak,  Pat  Konet, 
Marguerite  Pawlowskl,  Bill  Suredam.  Ken 
Uertelendy. 

Mary  Carruth,  Lori  Barawsky,  Nancy  Mis- 
sal Renate  Machel,  Carol  Johnson,  Santlna 
Bono.  Jenny  Cenglc.  James  Kusinskl.  ^ul 
Cuglnl  Tom  Sinclair.  Charles  Vlnjord.  Wile 
Talkcebury,  Denlse  Benzln.  Don  Pawlowskl. 
Randy  Thorn.  Mike  Jerenc.  Gary  Grzybor- 
skl  Tom  Kllmek,  Joe  Worchelowsky. 

Mark  Comko.  Gary  DiGlovanni,  Andy  Blas- 
ko  Jeanie  Aschenbener.  Bob  Drozda.  Cheryl 
Erlcson,  Dawn  Pink,  Beverly  Graczyk,  Susie 
Gorkoskl.  Judy  Ucsak,  Sue  Janus.  Gary  Ra- 
dlke  Cindy  Machnlckl.  Betty  Howard,  Joe 
MascelUno,  Pot  Pleffer,  John  Prischak.  Cheryl 
Wasklewlcz,  Mark  Schneeder,  Daley  Mlkol, 
Nick  Wasllk,  Russ  Sagby,  Chuck  Roddy,  Un- 
da  Wllk,  Jeffery  Raum,  Jim  Sangrik,  Lynne 
Janda,  Margaret  Zelany,  Maura  Zader,  Joseph 
Czalklewlcz,  Bill  Matlack. 

Charles  Donald  AlUson.  nmothy  James 
Brody,  Cynthia  Cesear,  Carleen  Blasco  Jill 
Barrows,  Louis  Mlerzejewskl,  Suzanne  Dent. 
Doreen  Pink.  Gayle  Pranks.  Chris  Conrad, 
Cynthia  Grlfe.  Joe  Hallal,  Joan  Hrapchak. 

Sherry  Sech.  Katherine  Horyn.  Karen  Ka- 
put Phillip  Kovach,  Bonnie  Rutkowski,  Jef- 
fery Kin,  Darren  Kolach,  Greg  Landi.  Mary- 
ann  Monreal,  Barb  Priborsky,  Mary  SplnelU, 
Kathy  Plenko,  John  Morcellettl,  Ruth  Rice. 
Alfred  Zakucla,  Debbie  Towson,  James  Ullcky, 
Gary  Pachs,  John  Snowden. 

Steve  Florentz,  Alan  Pargas,  Linda 
Gercevlch,  Martha  Grleger,  Brenda  Hart- 
land,  Kim  Gumbert,  Karen  Hart,  ChrUtlne 
Haynep,  Cindy  Ibbee,  Oeorge  Necak,  Carter 
Maxln.  Keith  Garofalo. 

David  Sullivan,  Joseph  Shega,  Carl  Reese, 
Jim   Reld,  Andrea  Taylor,  Hugh   Washeim. 
Leonard    Tymhuo,    John    Warowka,   Robert 
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Weber,  Richard  Pyrtko,  Deborah  Gerdlng, 
Kathy  Welch,  Joanne  Bell,  Michael  Winslow. 
Brian  Buchner.  David  Adamany,  John 
Beccla.  Brian  BlUhardt.  Tom  Dagy.  Karl 
Olyer  Theresa  DuUlia.  Barbara  Craig.  Kath- 
leen Gabrielskl.  Evelyn  Kilbertus.  Alma 
Harner.  Robbie  Zenabiy,  Paula  Hudson. 

Kevin  Olesel.  Dale  Zanercik.  Jeff  Koeki. 
Emanuel  Kublk,  Jim  Lavey.  Mark  Klecam, 
Unda  Koss,  Waydene  Morella,  Jane  Plkul, 
Denlse  ParreUa,  Christine  Pranckus.  Ivan 
Wolflngton,  Dave  SchUlro.  Charles  Suran, 
Bonnie  Smith.  Scott  Russell.  Sue  Shlpka. 

Ed  Chetnlk.  Tom  Bonus,  Barb  Balogh. 
Valerie  Arrants,  John  Holz.  Lynn  Gentile, 
Wayne  Fuelling,  Joy  Durkot,  John  Dom- 
luachy,  Joseph  Clark,  Pamela  J.  Hartland. 
Bob  Green,  David  Duvelius,  Vicky  Zlzak. 

David  Haley.  Jim  Hamm,  Bruce  Moony, 
Michelle  Leland,  Laurie  Wooton,  Dale  Kor- 
mazes,  Anne  Marie  Jozwlak,  Vlnce  Kasper- 
czyk.  Rich  Prochazka,  Russ  Probes,  Gordon 
Wlschmeler,  Lorraine  Plaza,  Kelly  Ross,  R\ib- 
sel  Bohaty.  Dolores  Vlrze.  Maryann  Werner, 
Frank  Muckowskez,  Karen  Schwartz.  Rus- 
sell Paul  Schroeder. 

James  Gibbons,  Fred  Doran,  Michael  Polk, 
Kathy  Jankovlc,  Debbie  Craftonock,  Mark 
Nagorka,  Tom  Norwid.  John  Semachho,  Deb- 
bie Klehl.  ,  _^ 
Mike  Zader,  Timothy  William  Smith.  Lori 
Yadouga.  Daneen  Maslanka,  Sue  Werche- 
lowsky.  Debbie  Bamhart.  Debbie  Kiekl,  Lynn 
Kavalo.  Denlse  Lucas.  Jane  Bednarski.  Lorrte 
Havllk.  Sandra  Maasey.  Greg  Kupar. 

Tony  Pesto.  Michael  Mahon.  Al  Guerra. 
Louis  Bloss,  Dan  Rielinger,  Andy  Palof,  Jim 
Hardm,  Bill  Rutkovrekl,  Joe  Halupnik,  Bob 
Stralka,  Jim  Demsy. 

Calvin  Miller,  Mike  Mazzeo,  Jeff  Olson, 
Dawn  Wldllcka,  Madalene  Stevens,  Betty 
Starr,  Bob  Thoma,  Carol  Gryda,  James 
Flutz,  Mark  Zackery.  Mary  Ann  Vrefollch, 
Andrea  Lobur,  Jay  Macho,  Don  KUer,  Doug 
Kowalski,  Toni  Schleslnger,  Emily  Jesset. 
Laura  Soucek,  Laurie  Brenner. 

Dan  Degyansky,  Mary  Brandt,  Tim  Bar- 
nlak  Dave  Bott.  Ted  Corrillo,  Craig  Creager, 
Becky  Bell.  Debbie  Slnko,  Cris  Huk,  Myron 
Halszuk,  Tim  Jelko,  Duane  Mathlas,  Don 
Gault,  Bruce  Cramer. 

Richard  Presterl,  Renee  Edll,  Debbie  Dem- 
Ing  Michelle  Pokomy,  Jeanne  Thuma,  Deb- 
bie Hlles,  Kathl  Monter,  Arthur  J.  Rotatori, 
Jeff  Patrick,  John  Trompak,  Bryan  Swlzynskl, 
Raymond  Matyas,  Dave  Cesear,  Alfred  De- 
gennaro,  James  Breckel.  Ronald  Shipley,  Flo 
Pottarec,  EUeen  Frederick,  Wendy  Pay,  Vada 
Susak,  Barb  Sakaeowskl,  Jeanne  Barno,  Jeff 
Jandlk,  Susan  Klsh,  Christian  Rudzlewskl, 
Lynn  Dabrowskl,  Candy  Collins. 

Mark  Hasslnger,  Oscar  Alsansls,  Sue 
Stralka,  Sharon  Amst,  Lynne  Marsak.  Mary 
Ann  Gambitta,  Linda  Saraniti,  David  Hallan, 
Raymond  Schwarz,  Ellen  Grahovac,  Laurie 
Kessler,  Debbie  Hvlzd,  Mark  Drohk,  Lee  Rlnl, 
John  Saxton,  Mark  Odabashlan,  Jeff  Golds- 
berry  Keith  Forty,  Chuck  Stegman,  Dale 
Teadon,  Mike  Duliber,  Lynn  Hassel,  Debbie 
Bernard. 

Loren  Dauth,  Denlse  Valentine.  Bob  Hook- 
way.  Connie  Dean.  Bill  Schatz,  Vicky  Pote- 
llckl Jim  Cozza,  Diane  Adams.  Debbie 
Branvun,  Sylvia  Ercevio,  John  Koch,  Grace 
Palof  Jeff  Waite,  Anita  Singleton.  Wayne 
Gebo.  Sharon  Barylak,  Peggy  Rice,  Pat  Kova- 
chevlck,  David  L.  SeU,  Sharon  Sartinl,  Danny 
Harlan  Debbie  Grzybowskl,  Ueve  Gahler, 
Phyllis  Guena,  John  Homola,  Bettlna  Evano- 
vlch  Greg  Chernow,  Anita  Uenta,  Tom 
Stoop.  Sharon  Lowry.  David  Klelnschmldt, 
Richard  Martin.  Linda  Amdt.  Bill  Seltz. 

Parla  Dagy.  Terry  King.  Dan  Klelnschmldt, 
Kathy  Mormlle,  Guy  Blondo,  Dean  lannl, 
Louise  Woodford,  Darlene  Zura,  Joe  Gam- 
Utta  SheUy  Shoenfelt,  PaiU  Bruno,  Michael 
Habich,  Gregory  Sereda,  Gerard  Pasela,  Terry 
Salva  Paul  Larvestze,  Susan  Zenlsek,  Micky 
Myles.  Diane  Fartaglla.  Cindy.,  Primeau. 
Nancy  Hlla.  Nicky  Greco.  Keith  Coljohn. 
Chris  Kasmarek.  Jack  Lofters,  James  Puwin- 
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ski,  Harry  Stelgert,  Ubby  Vlahakie,  Sandy 
Korach,  Tom  Buehner. 

Llnada  Mann,  Reglna  Birth,  Mark  Schles- 
lnger Tom  Balrd,  Joan  Turso,  Diane  BoU- 
brush,  Mary  Ann  Orito,  Jim  McWUliam. 
Chas  Poltarec.  Nell  Carroll,  Tommy  Ponoma- 
renkarn,  R.  Turner,  Howard  Lund,  Nancy  J. 
Lewandowski,  Jim  Dolan,  Patricia  Jarmuth, 
Carol  Llndsey,  Peggy  Frank,  Vlckl  Klonaris. 
Randall  Ebere,  Anita  I.  Latz,  Lester  Havllk, 
Cheri  Hamzak,  Jim  Eschmeyer,  Dlan  Hoag. 
Cheryl  Buskey,  Stephanie  Smith,  Vlckl  Po- 
well, Joe  Wade.  Thelma  Wright,  Scott  Graves, 
Susan  Grimm.  Linda  Schade. 

Sharon  Sopata,  Gayle  Kasmarek,  Lou 
Arcure  Robert  M.  Helfrick,  Karen  Bronstrup, 
Cheryl  Markowskl,  Cindy  Coloelmo,  Jeixy 
Orlando,  Barb  Marchuk,  Gary  Rlontkowskl, 
Annette  Lekche,  Tom  Bayt,  Dave  Scherta, 
Janet  McGlnnis.  Lorrle  HavUk,  John  Alten- 
bemd  Joe  Salva,  John  Nelsen,  Mike  Oplelo. 
Gary     Georalljki,     Bruce     Danczak,     Carrie 

Grzybowskl.  ^     , ^. 

Cindy  Beck,  Don  Vallch,  Doris  Penberthy. 
Patty  Klyne.  Nancy  Yappolo,  Susan  Amen- 
dolaro,  Mark  Novak,  JIU  Lawrence,  John 
Ferek  Eileen  Crapeer,  Joe  Blrko.  Kathy 
Wright  Lori  Hawersaat,  Bob  Hanak.  Michael 
Keresman.  Marsha  Ozdowskl.  Cheryl  Esarey, 
Darlene  Repko,  David  Snowden,  Vicky  Blja, 
Alan  Kacio.  Gall  Tuvacy,  Jim  Gervoel,  Dan 
McGroarty,  Alia  Poltawes. 

Erwln  S.  Traulhaas,  Jerry  Cyngler,  Steve 
Kusmer,  Joe  Zapp,  George  Tackla,  Mike 
Kolesar,  Debbie  Nellerieln,  Judy  Rees,  Ken- 
neth Pacanorsky,  Bruce  Hlljan.  Dom  Grut- 
tadalma,  Cathy  Rowe.  Michael  Zanzano.  Alan 
Kaclc  Roseann  Calo,  Jim  Kaufman,  Douglas 
Chapman,  Jim  Solek,  Becky  Salados.  Brian 
King  Joe  Teonc,  Cindy  Zahand,  Joseph  Beno, 
Mark  Lehoe,  John  Schweda,  Sandy  Anderson. 
Joleen  Desmone.  William  M.  Lynk,  Martin 
Polasko.  ^     _  „.   _ 

Ken  Karosy  John  Lobur,  Sandy  OoUlns, 
John  Cozza,  Edward  Grife.  Charley  Baran, 
Chris  Urban.  Dave  Kolendo.  Michael  Lange. 
Ray  Renzenbrink,  Thomas  Adam,  Doug 
SmoUk,  Charies  Pacanousky,  Dave  Pebral, 
Doug  Zake  Deborah  Skoaranskl,  Deborah 
Zelek,  Tony  Landi,  Steve  Ludwinskl.  John 
Koncellk. 


LAW  DEANS'  OPPOSITION  TO 
MURPHY  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  consider  H.R.  12321,  the 
Office  of  Economic  OMX>rtunity  author- 
ization bUl.  The  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  to  that  bill  known  as  the 
Murphy  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  aUow  Governors  of  the  various 
States  an  ultimate  veto  authority  over 
legal  services  programs.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement could  spell  disaster  for  one 
of  the  most  successful  programs  in  the 
history  of  OEO.  ^        , 

The  groups  opposing  this  amendment 
are  numerous  and  prestigious.  They  in- 
clude the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churches,  and  the 
U  S  Conference  of  Mayors.  In  addition, 
a  group  of  84  deans  of  law  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  have  subscribed 
to  a  statement  in  opposition  to  the  Mur- 
phy amendment. 

These  law  school  deans  are  concerned 
with  the  interference  with  the  attorney- 
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client  relationship  which  might  occur  if 
this  amendment  is  enacted.  They  are 
concerned  as  well  with  the  detrimental 
effect  that  the  amendment  may  have  on 
the  development  of  a  sense  of  profes- 
sional responsibUity  among  law  students 
to  participate  in  programs  providing 
meaningful  legal  services  to  the  disad- 
vantaged of  our  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  join  these  law  school 
deans  in  opposing  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment. I  also  oppose  any  other  amend- 
ment which  might  restrict  the  right  of 
legal  services  attorneys  fully  to  assist 
indigent  clients.  Any  restriction  on  the 
legal  services  attorneys  would  in  all  like- 
lihood cause  the  poor  to  view  the  pro- 
gram as  a  paternalistic  handout  meant 
to  deceive  and  not  to  help  effectively. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  statement  subscribed 
to  by  the  84  law  school  deans  as  well  as  a 
resolution  supporting  the  legal  services 
program  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  October  18,  1969,  and  a 
statement  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  opposing  the  Murphy 
amendment:- 

Stateme'nt  of  Law  School  Deans 

We  concxir  with  the  resolution  adopted  on 
October  18.  1969.  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
action  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  at  Its  meeting  on  November  1, 
1969  and  voice  our  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  3016  which  would  give  State  Gov- 
ernors a  veto  over  legal  services  programs. 

As  law  school  deans  we  are  concerned  with 
the  possibility  of  interference  with  the  attor- 
ney-client relationship  and  the  traditional 
independence  of  the  legal  profession.  We  are 
especially  concerned  with  the  effect  that  this 
amendment  may  have  on  legal  education  and 
the  development  of  a  sense  of  professional 
responsibility  among  law  students  to  partic- 
ipate m  programs  providing  meaningful  legal 
services  to  the  disadvantaged. 

List  of  law  schools  whose  deans  subscribed 
to  "Statement  of  Law  School  Deans"  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  of  hearing  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1969.  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty. 

Samuel  H.  Hesson,  Albany  Law  School, 
Union  University. 

B.  J.  Tennery,  Washington  College  of  Law, 
American  University. 

WlUard  H.  Pedrick,  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law. 

Ralph  C.  Barnhart.  University  of  Arkansas 
School  of  Law. 

Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J..  Boston  College  Law 
School 

Paul  M.  Slskind,  Boston  University  School 

of  Law. 

Edward  C.  Halbach.  Jr.,  Univ.  of  California 
School  of  Law.  Berkeley. 

Edward  L.  Barrett,  Univ.  of  California 
School  of  Law,  Davis. 

Arthur  M.  Sammls,  Univ.  of  California, 
Hastings  College  of  Law. 

Robert  K.  C^tetter,  California  Western 
School  of  Law  of  the  U.S.  International 
University. 

CUnton  E.  Bamberger,  Jr.,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  School  of  Law. 

Phil  C.  Neal,  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School. 

William  P.  Zacharlas,  Chicago-Kent  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Samuel  S.  Wilson,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Law. 

James  K.  Gaynor,  Cleveland-Marshall 
College  of  Law,  Cleveland  State  University. 

Howard  R.  Sacks,  University  of  Connecti- 
cut School  of  Law. 
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James    A.    Doyle,    Crelghton     University 
School  of  Law. 

Robert  B.  Yegge,  University  of  Denver  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Robert  O.  Weclew,  De  Paul  University  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Brian    G.    Brockway,    University    of    De- 
troit School  of  Law. 

A.  Kenneth  Pye,  Duke  University  School 
of  Law. 

Ben  P.  Johnson   Emory  University  School 
of  Law. 

William  Hughes  Mulligan,  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center. 

Robert     Kramer,     National    Law    Center, 
George   Washington   University. 

Llndsey    Cowen,    University    of    Georgia 
School  of  Law. 

Lewis     H.     Orland,     Gonzaga    University 
School  of  Law. 

Derek    C.    Bok,    Harvard   University   Law 
School. 

Malachy    T.    Mahon,    Hofstra    University 
School  of  Law. 

Paul  E.  Miller,  Howard  University  School 
of  Law. 

Albert  R.  Menard,  Jr.,  University  of  Idaho 
College  of  Law. 

John  E.  Cribbet,  University  of  lUlnoU  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Cleon  H.  Foust,  Indiana  University  Indian- 
apolis Law  School. 

David  H.  Vernon,  University  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Lawrence  E.  Blades.  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Law. 

William  Lewis  Matthews,  Jr.,  University  of 
Kentucky  College  of  Law. 

William  L.  Lamey,  Loyola  University  School 
of  Law,  Chicago. 

Leo  J.  O'Brien,  Loyola  University  School  of 
Law,  Los  Angeles. 

Marcel    Garsaud,    Jr.,    Loyola    University 
School  of  Law,  New  Orleans. 

Edward  S.  Godfrey,  University  of  Maine 
School  of  Law. 

Robert  F.  Boden,  Marquette  University  Law 
School. 

William    P.    Cunningham,    University    of 
Maryland  School  of  Law. 

Frederick  D.  Lewis,  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Law. 

William  B.  Lockhart.  University  of  Minne- 
sota Law  School. 

Patrick  D.  Kelly,  University  of  Missouri- 
Kansas  City,  School  of  Law. 

Robert  E.  Sullivan,  University  of  Montana 
School  of  Law. 

Henry  M.  Grether,  Jr.,  University  of  Ne- 
braska College  of  Law. 

Thomas  W.  Christopher,  University  of  New 
Mexico  School  of  Law. 

William  H.  Ang\is,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  School  of  Law. 

Robert   B.   McKay,   New   York   University 
School  of  Law. 

DeJarman  LeMarquls,  North  Carolina  Cen- 
tral University  School  of  Law. 

Robert   K.   Rushing,   University  of  North 
Dakota  School  of  Law. 

John     Ritchie.     Northwestern    University 
School  of  Law. 

Eugene   N.   Hanson,   Ohio   NAjthern   Uni- 
versity College  of  Law. 

Ivan  C.   Rutledge,  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Law. 

Ted  Foster,  Oklahoma  City  University  Law 
School. 

Eugene   P.    Scoles,   University   of   Oregon 
School  of  Law. 

Jefferson  B.  Fordham,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School. 

John    J.    Murphy,    St.    John's    University 
School  of  Law. 

Richard  J.  Childress,  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Law. 

Joseph  A.  SlncUtlco,  Jr.,  University  of  San 
Diego  School  of  Law. 
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William  J.  Rlegger,  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco School  of  Law. 

Leo  A.  Huard,  University  of  Santa  Clara 
School  of  Law. 

John  P.  Loftus,  Seton  Hall  University 
School  of  Law. 

James  R.  Adams,  University  of  South  Da- 
kota School  of  Law. 

Dorothy  W.  Nelson,  University  of  South- 
ern California  Law  Center. 

Bayless  A.  Manning,  Stanford  University 
School  of  Law. 

Richard  T.  Dillon.  Stetson  University  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Robert  W.  Miller,  Syracuse  University  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Harold  C.  Warner,  University  of  Tennessee 
College  of  Law. 

W.  Page  Keeton,  University  of  Texas  School 
of  Law.  ^  , 

Richard  B.  Amandes,  Texas  Tech  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Karl  Krastm,  University  of  Toledo  College 

of  Law.  ..  „^  w 

Samuel  D.  Thurman,  University  of  Utah 

College  of  Law. 
John    W.    Wade,    Vanderbllt    University 

School  of  Law. 

Harold  G.  Reuschlein,  VlUanova  University 
School  of  Law. 

Monrad  G.  Paulsen,  University  of  Virginia 

School  of  Law. 

John  E.  Howe,  Washbiwn  University  School 

of  Law. 
Hiram   H.   Lesar,   Washington   University 

School  of  Law. 

Charles  W.  Joiner,  Wayne  State  University 
Law  School. 

Paul  L.  Selby,  Jr.,  West  Virginia  University 
College  of  Law. 

Spencer  L.  Kimball.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School. 

Frank  J.  Trelease,  University  of  Wyoming 
College  of  Law. 

Louis  H.  Pollak,  Yale  Law  School. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Board  op  Governors,  October  18, 
1969 

Whereas,  the  adoption  by  the  United 
States  Senate  of  an  amendment  to  S.  3016 
seeks  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors 
of  the  various  States  a  power  of  veto  over  the 
activities  of  Legal  Services  Programs  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

And  whereas,  such  power  contravenes  the 
American  Bar  Association's  commitment  to 
secure  full  and  effective  legal  services  to  the 
poor  by  providing  every  person  In  our  so- 
ciety with  access  to  the  Independent  profes- 
sional services  of  a  lawyer  of  Integrity  and 
competence; 

And  whereas,  enlarging  the  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  power  to  veto  legal  services 
programs  is  highly  undesirable  because  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  power  to  veto 
may  be  used  to  circumscribe  the  freedom  of 
legal  service  attorneys  in  representing  their 
clients  to  address  issues  of  governmental 
action  or  omission  affecting  the  rights  of 
their  clients,  and  to  discourage  actions  which 
are  politically  unpopular  or  adverse  to  the 
views  of  the  majority; 

And  whereas,  such  limitations  impair  the 
ability  of  legal  services  programs  to  respond 
properly  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  con- 
stitute oppressive  Interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  lawyer  and  the  citizen; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  reaffirms  Its  posi- 
tion that  the  Legal  Services  Program  should 
operate  with  full  assurance  of  Independence 
of  lawyers  within  the  program  not  only  to 
render  services  to  individual  clients  but  also 
m  cases  which  might  Involve  action  against 
governmental  agencies  seeking  significant 
institutional  change. 

And,  further  resolved,  that  representatives 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  be  author- 
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ized  to  express  the  concern  of  the  Association 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  aforesaid  amendment. 

STATEMENT      BY      U.S.    COMMISSION      ON      CiVIL 
RIGHTS     VETO     POWER     FOR     GOVERNORS     OF 

Legal  Services  Programs 
The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  wholeheartedly  supports  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  The  United  States  Judi- 
cial Conference,  The  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defenders  Association,  as  well  as  local  and 
State  bar  associations  and  other  interested 
groups  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity authorization  bill  providing  State 
governors  veto  power  over  OEO  funded  legal 
services  programs.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  critically  weaken  the 
most  successful  and  fulfilling  of  all  of  the 
OEO  programs  and  undermine  the  concept  of 
equal  legal  representation  for  all.  It  especial- 
ly would  Jeopardize  survival  of  legal  serv- 
ices programs  that  vigorously  represent  Ne- 
groes, Mexican  Americans  and  Indians. 

The  need  for  vigorous  and  aggressive  legal 
representation  on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  aU 
races  cannot  be  overemphasized.  "Equality 
before  the  law,"  said  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Wiley  Rutledge,  "in  a  true  democracy 
is  a  matter  of  right.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
charity  or  of  favor  or  of  grace  or  of  discre- 
tion." In  many  areas  such  as  housing,  wel- 
fare rights  and  consumer  protection,  legal 
services  groups  have  provided  the  best  hope 
for  a  system  of  effective  representation  for 
the  poor— not  Just  in  providing  day  to  day 
legal  counsel  on  an  individual  basis— but  in 
attending  to  those  activities  which  establish 
legal  precedents  and  law  reform  affecting 
large  numbers  of  people. 

In  a  recent  speech  President  Nixon  set  for 
the  OEO  Office  of  Legal  Services  the  follow- 
ing goal: 

"It  will  take  on  central  responsibility  for 
programs  which  help  provide  advocates  for 
the  poor  in  their  deaUngs  with  social  institu- 
tions. The  sluggishness  of  many  institu- 
tions—at all  levels  of  society— in  responding 
to  the  needs  of  individual  citizens  is  one  of 
the  central  problems  of  our  time.  Disadvan- 
taged persons  in  particular  must  be  assisted 
so  that  they  fully  understand  the  lawful 
means  of  making  their  needs  known  and 
having  those  needs  met." 

Those  legal  services  programs  which  have 
proven  most  vigorous,  resourceful  and  inno- 
vative in  the  assistance  of  their  clients  and 
which  have  been  responsible  for  the  most 
far-reaching  legal  reforms  are  the  very  pro- 
grams which  are  put  in  greatest  Jeopardy  by 
the  proposed  amendment.  The  right  of  dis- 
advantaged groups  to  have  full  and  effective 
access  to  the  courts  must  not  be  fettered  by 
the  political  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
amendment.  Such  an  amendment  would  be 
a  regressive  step  that  can  only  serve  to  dis- 
courage the  poor  from  bringing  their  griev- 
ances to  the  courts  rather  than  to  the 
streets. 
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APOLLO  11  ASTRONAUTS  PRE- 
SENTED PERE  MARQUETTE  DIS- 
COVERY AWARD 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1969 


Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 8  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Milwaukee  community,  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, and  the  National  Father  Mar- 
quette Tercentenary  Commission  had 
the  honor  of  paying  special  tribute  to  the 
Apollo  11  astronauts— Neil  Armstrong, 
Buzz  Aldrin,  and  Mike  Collins. 


It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  on 
this  memorable  occasion  and  to  partici- 
pate as  a  member  of  the  Father  Mar- 
quette Tercentenary  Commission.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commis- 
sion was  established  by  Congress  In  1967 
to  help  commemorate  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  Father  Marquette's  explora- 
tions and  discoveries  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States. 

In  recognition  of  their  own  brave  and 
historic  efforts  the  Apollo  11  astronauts 
were  presented  with  the  first  "Pere  Mar- 
quette Discovery  Award"  medals.  The 
presentations  were  made  at  a  dinner  in 
their  honor  at  Marquette  University  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  Discovery  Award 
was  instituted  this  year  by  the  Marquette 
University  board  of  regents  in  memory 
of  the  great  explorer  whose  name  the 
university  bears  and  in  tribute  to  his 
great  achievements. 

Like  Father  Marquette,  the  ApoUo  ll 
astronauts  have  earned  the  right  to  be 
called  "discoverers"  and  assuredly  enjoy 
a  place  in  history.  It  is  therefore  most 
fitting  that  these  three  courageous  men 
be  the  first  recipients  of  this  award. 

Following  the  dinner,  the  astronauts 
were  the  guests  of  the  Tercentenary 
Commission  at  the  world  premiere  of 
the  "Pere  Marquette  Symphony,"  which 
was  composed  and  directed  by  Dr.  Roy 
Harris.  During  the  intermission  of  the 
symphony— performed  by  the  MUwaukee 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  their  beautiful 
new  home  in  the  Milwaukee  Performing 
Arts  Center— the  astronauts  were  each 
presented  with  a  silver  Pere  Marquette 
medal,  the  minting  of  which  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  as  part  of  the  ter- 
centenary. The  presentation  was  made  by 
Mr.  James  Windham,  able  and  respected 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  coUeagues 
further  with  the  Pere  Marquette  Discov- 
ery Award  ceremony  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  dinner  and  symphony 
program  honoring  *he  astronauts: 
Father  Marqitette  Tercentenary  Dinner 
Program 
(Invocation.) 

Father  Raphael  Hamilton.  In  the  begin- 
ning God.  then  the  refulgent  galaxies,  then 
the  planet  earth  and  man.  Today,  America, 
by  the  combined  effort  of  Its  men  and  women, 
has  placed  discoverers  on  planet  moon.  A 
great  leap  forward  to  the  stars!  A  wonderful 
lesson  for  humanity.  With  the  cooperation 
and  union,  great  deeds  are  wTought  in  faith. 
With  these  we  hope  that  In  the  end  we  may 
be  brought  to  God.  May  He  bless  us  then 
and  now.  Amen. 

Mr.  James  Windham.  Honored  clergy,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  As 
Chairman  of  the  National  Father  Marquette 
Tercentenary  Commission,  on  thU  historic 
night  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  MU- 
waukee community.  Marquette  University, 
and  the  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Commission,  I  would  like  to  take  a  minute 
to  set  the  stage  for  the  events  of  the  evening. 
Due  to  the  great  importance  of  this  dinner, 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  entire 
proceedings  are  being  telecast  through  the 
courtesy  of  WTMJ-TV.  channel  4,  and  WVTV, 
channel  18. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  recognizing  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  the  speaker's  table.  To 
my  right  at  the  front  table — The  Most  Rev- 
erend Leo  J.  Brust,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Mil- 
waukee .  .  .  Mayor  Henry  Maler  and  his  lovely 
wife  Mary  Ann  .  .  .  Mr.  Eliot  Fitch.  Chair- 
man of  the  Boad  of  Trustees  Marquette  Unl- 
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verslty  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Marine  National  Exchange  Bank.  To  my  left 
at  the  front  table— Father  Hamilton   .   .   . 
County    Executive    John    Doyne    and    Mrs. 
Doyne  .  .  .  Acting  Governor  Jack  Olson  and 
Mrs.  Olson.  To  my  right— Mr.  James  Dickey. 
Professor  of  English  and  Poet  In  Residence. 
University    of    South    Carolina.    Colxunbla. 
South  Carolina  .  .   .  Congressman  Clement 
Zablockl  of  Wisconsin.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
National    Father    Marquette    Tercentenary 
Commission  and  more  than  any  other  man, 
responsible    for    Congress    establishing    the 
National  Commission.  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Zablockl  ...  My  boss.  Father  John  P.  Ray- 
nor.  Society  of  Jesus  and  President  of  Mar- 
quette University.  To  my  left— Father  Wil- 
liam F.  Kelley,  Society  of  Jesus,  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  and  Assistant  to 
the  President.  Crelghton  University,  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing  up 
here  with  all  these  educators.  ...  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Shouldlce,  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  and  Chancellor,  Lake  Superior 
State  College  ...  my  better  half  and  lovely 
wife  Lorraine  Windham. 

It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  introduce  the 
guests  of  honor — the  crew  of  Apollo  11 — 
Nell  A.  Armstrong  .  .  .  Michael  Collins  .  .  . 
Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr. 

In  1965,  through  the  efforts  of  Representa- 
tive Clement  J.  Zablockl  and  United  States 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan,  a  Joint 
Resolution  of  the  89th  Congress  established 
the  Father  Marquette  Commission  The  Com- 
mission Includes  12  members — four  United 
States  senators,  four  representatives  and 
four  lay  people.  The  Commission  wtw  specif- 
ically set  up  to  commemorate  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  the  advent  of  Father  Marquette 
In  North  America.  The  celebration  will  last 
five  years — 1968-1973.  Certainly  tonight  Is 
and  will  be  the  hlghpolnt  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Commission.  We  thank  you 
for  sharing  this  wonderful  time  with  us. 

Mr.  James  Dickey,  our  next  speaker,  earned 
his  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  de- 
grees from  Vanderbllt  University.  He  was  the 
Poet  In  Residence  at  Reed  College  In  Port- 
land.  Oregon,   at   San   Fernando  State   Col- 
lege and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Ad- 
ditionally,  he  has   been  the  Consultant  in 
Poetry  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  served 
m  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea  and 
was  decorated  with  the  Air  Medal.  He  Is  the 
recipient  of  numerous  art  prizes.  Tonight  Mr. 
Dickey    will    read    hU    poem,    "The    Moon 
Ground",  which  was  commissioned  by  Life 
Magazine  and  appeared  In  Life's  July  4  issue. 
Mr.  Dickey.  This  Is  a  poem  I  wrote  about 
the  Apollo  11  mission,  on  which  it  may  come 
as  news  to  you  I  was  not  on — except  In  the 
strange  realm  of  the  imagination.  It's  always 
trying  to  project  yourself  into  the  position 
of  another  person — say  like  an  astronaut.  It 
is  always  kind  of  a  suspect  thing — even  dan- 
gerous, but  then  poets  have  always  done  that, 
and  I  tried  to  imagine  what  it  must  have 
been  like  to  be  there.  I  wrote  this  before 
they  went  actually,  but  that's  all  right — as 
I  say,  poets  have  always  done  that.  I'm  sure 
it  win  come  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
crew  of  the  Apollo  11  that  this  is  what  they 
thought,  but  it  really  was.  They  might  not 
admit  It,  but  anyway.  .  .  .  It's  a  poem  about 
first  touching  down  on  the  lunar  surface — 
these  two  fellows  with  the  other  one  circling 
overhead    and    the    feeling    that    one    has 
brought  the  whole  of  human  culture  and 
the  whole  aspiration  of  the  human  race,  and 
all  the  tortuous,  bloody  and  goriest  history 
of  humanity  here — all  the  gods,  aU  the  things 
that  men  have  ever  believed  in  to  this  deso- 
late place.  They  brought  the  human  Imagi- 
nation— ^they  brought  poetry — they  brought 
religion— they  brought  Gray's  "Elegy".  You 
know?   And  why  not?  You  remember  that 
from  high  school,  I'm  sure.  It's  supposed  to 
be  spoken  by  one  of  the  fellows  on  the  lunar 
surface  to  the  other,  or  maybe  Just  thought 
by  him.  You  can  have  it  however  you  like. 
In  this  particular  oontext,  they've  come  on 
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the  lunar  surface  and  they're  taking  theM 
rockB  up  off  the  ground  to  bring  them  back. 
Now,  as  I  say.  I  wrote  this  before  the 
mission  was  completed,  and  I  didn't  know 
whether  they  were  going  to  bring  the  moon 
plaque  back  or  not  you  know,  and  kill  ev- 
erybodf  on  the  earth— and  all  that  quar- 
antlneVevldently  not— after  all.  we're  sit- 
ting htte  this  evening.  But  anyway.  I  won't 
go  on  and  on  but,  what  I  tried  to  do  was  to 
get  these  facts  Into  a  poem,  as  spoken  by 
one  of  the  astronauts.  You  can  take  your 
pick. 

"You  look  as  though 
You  know  me,  though  the  world  we  came 

from  Is  striking 
You  m  the  forehead  like  Apollo.  Buddy, 
We  have  brought  the  gods.  We  know  what 

It  Is  to  shine 
Far  off,  with  earth.  We  alone 
Of  all  men,  could  take  off 
Our  shoes  and  fly.  One-sixth  of  our  weight. 

we  have  gathered. 
Both  of  us,  under  another  one 
Of  us  overhead.  He  is  reading  the  dials  he 

Is  understanding 
Time,    to   save    our   lives.    You    and    I    are 
In  earth  light  and  deep  mooa  shadow 
on  magic  ground 
Of  the  dead  new  world,  and  we  do  not  but 

we  could 
Leap  over-each  other  like  children  in  the 

-    universal  playground  of  stones 
But  we  must  not  play 
At  being  here :  we  must  look 
We  must  look  for  It:  the  stones  are  going 

to  tell  us 
Not  the  why  but  the  how  of  all  things. 

Brother,  your  gold  face  flashes 
On  me.  It  is  the  earth.  I  hear  your  deep 

voice  rumbling  from  the  body 
Of  its  huge  clothes  Why  did  we  come  here 
It  does  not  say,  but  the  ground  looms,  and 

the  secret 
Of  time  is  lying 

Within  amazing  reach.  It  Is  everywhere 
We  walk,  our  glass  heads  shimmering  with 

absolute  beat 
And  cold.  We  leap  slowly 
Along  It.-We  win  take  back  the  very  stones 
Of  Time,  and  build  It  where  we  Uve.  Or  In 
the  cloud  striped  blue  of  home,  will 
the  secret  crumble 
In  our  hands  with  air?  Will   the  moon- 
plague  kill  our  children 
In  their  beds?  The  Human  Planet  trembles 

in  Its  black 
Sky  with  what  we  do    I  can  see  It  hanging 

in  the  god-gold  only 
Brother  of  your  face.  We  are  this  world: 

we  are 
The  only  men.  What  hope  Is  there  at  home 
In  the  azure  of  breath,  or  here  with  the 

stone 
Dead   secret?    My   massive   clothes   bubble 

around  me 
Crackling  with  static  and  Gray's 
Elegy  helplessly  coming 
From  my  heart,  and  I  say  I  think  something 
Prom  high  school  I  remember  Now 
Fades    the    glimmering    landscape    on    the 

sight,  and  all  the  air 
A  solemn  stillness  holds.  Earth  glimmers 
And  In  its  air-color  a  solemn  stillness  holds 
It.  O  brother !  Earth-faced  god !  Apol- 
lo! My  eyes  blind 
With  unreachable  tears    my   breath   goes 

all  over 
Me  and  cannot  escape.  We  are  here  to  do 

one 
Thing  only,  and  that  Is  rock  by  rock  to 

carry  the  moon  to  take  It 
Back.    Our    clothes    embrace    we    cannot 

touch  we  cannot 
Kneel.  We  stare  into  the  moon 
Dust,  the  earth-blazlng  ground.  We  laugh, 

with  the  beautiful  craze 
Of  static.  We  bend,  we  pick  up  stones." 

Mr.    Windham.    Thank    you.    Mr.   Dickey. 
Father  Raynor  will  be  our  next  speaker. 
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Father  John  P.  Ratno*.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Windham.  Distinguished  guests  and  friends 
of  Marquette  University.  Our  university  has 
observed  many  proud  milestones  since  its 
doors  first  opened  in  1881.  Tonight,  as  part 
of  the  Pere  Marquette  Tercentenary,  we  are 
celebrating  another  great,  great  milestone, 
which  I'm  sure  will  prove  most  memorable 
in  this  history  of  this  institution.  Tonight 
we  present  our  first  ^re  Marquette  Dis- 
covery Award  Medals.  And  the  honor  that 
we  pay  to  their  recipients  Is  a  most  fitting 
way  to  memorialize  the  work  of  Father 
Jaquee  Marquette  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
discoverer  with  Joliet  oir  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  patron  of  this  university. 

Human  history  and  human  tradition  are 
filled  with  the  accounts  of  man's  great 
achievements.  Great  achievements  in  the 
struggle  to  find  answers  to  age-old  questions. 
Through  the  centuries,  brave  men  have,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  men,  faced  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenges  of  nature.  The  chal- 
lenges to  make  their  Impossible  dreams  come 
true.  Father  Marquette  was  one  of  these 
men. 

He  lived  at  the  very  edge  of  mystery.  He 
knew  the  terrors  of  fatigue  In  an  alien  land. 
He  kept  his  own  mind  open  and  he  kept  It 
deep.  He  kept  his  sense  of  beauty— his  ability 
to  make  beauty,  and,  above  all.  his  ability 
to  see  beauty.  He  did  this  In  places  remote 
and  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  himself. 

In  memory  of  this  great  man,  and  In 
tribute  to  his  very  great  achievements,  we've 
struck  a  medal— and  we'd  like  tonight  to 
present  this  medal  for  the  first  time  to  ^he 
intrepid  crew  of  Apollo  Eleven,  who  like 
Father  Marquette,  explored  a  new  world  and 
gave  us  Illumination  and  light  and  insight. 
Illumination  and  light  and  insight  Into  the 
world  of  the  unknown  and  into  the  wonders 
of  the  unknown  world.  Father  Marquette 
himself  proved,  as  explorers  before  him  had 
done,  and  as  the  astronauts  of  today  have 
done,  that  the  analogies,  insights  and  har- 
monies of  scientific  discovery  can  find  their 
way  Into  the  wlde^  life  of  man  on  this 
earth. 

Like  Father  Marquette,  the  Apollo  Eleven 
astronauts  have  earned  the  right  to  be  called 
"discoverers"  and,  as  a  result,  beloved  and 
respected  by  all.  And  as  long  as  heroism  is 
prized,  the  names  of  Armstrong,  Collins  and 
Aldrln  will  be  reme*fl)ered.  and  the  history 
of  our  nation  in  particular  will  be  greatly 
embellished.  And  as  long  as  men  wish  to  re- 
call the  past  and  the  development  of  great 
Ideals,  so  long  will  the  astronauts  historic 
mission  fascinate  the  Imagination,  enlarge 
the  minds  and  enkindle  the  hearts  of  all 
men. 

Like  the  astronauts.  Father  .  Marquette 
faced  the  challenges  of  the  unknown  in  his 
explorations  and  discoveries  In  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Upper  Mississippi  River  regions. 
He  was  a  man  of  vision — a  pioneer — a  dis- 
coverer In  1669,  Just  at  the  astronauts  are 
men  of  vision — pioneers  and  discoverers  in  a 
much  more  complex  and  changing  world  of 
1969. 

Like  the  astronauts  and  like  Marquette, 
whose  name  we  bear,  this  university  too, 
through  excellence  In  thought  and  scholar- 
ship, also  probes  the  unknown  and  seeks  to 
satisfy  its  destiny  to  make  men  free  through 
the  personal  possession  of  truth  about  God's 
creation — about  man's  relation  to  man  and 
about  man's  relation  to  God.  ^ 

For  all  of  these  reasons  we  are  pleased,  as 
a  university,  to  bestow  the  firsrt  Pere  Mar- 
quette Discovery  Award  Medals  on  the  crew 
of  the  Apollo  Eleven.  We  are  grateful  that 
our  astronauts  are  able  to  be  here  this 
evening  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  accept 
these  awards,  for,  as  you  know,  they  have 
Jxist  returned  to  the  United  States  only  three 
days  ago  after  a  very  exhausting  44,000  mile 
world  tour. 

On  behalf  of  our  trustees,  our  faculty,  staff, 
students    and    alumni,    It    Is    my    distinct 
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pleasure  this  evening  to  present  to  tbem  the 
Pere  Marquette  Discovery  Award. 

This  medal  honoring  Father  Marquette  and 
his  work  In  this  very  area  300  years  ago.  was 
inaugiurated  recently  by  our  Board  of  Tniat- 
ees.  It  was  designed  by  our  esteemed  col- 
league and  good  friend,  Mr.  Edmund 
Lewandowskl,  who  Is  President  of  the  Layton 
School  of  Art  here  in  Milwaukee. 

Bearing  the  16  points  of  the  compass  rose, 
the  medal  symbolizes  the  possibility  of  dis- 
covery In  every  direction.  The  ring  In  the 
center  of  the  medal,  carrying  the  inscription 
"Pere  Marquette  Discovery  Award"  surrounds 
a  letter  "M",  which  represents  both  the 
family  name  of  Father  Marquette  and  the 
name  of  the  university  that  has  been  named 
after  him.  The  design  suggests  the  sunburst 
which  symbolizes  the  enlightenment  of  man- 
kind. This,  of  course.  Is  the  particular  aim 
of  Marquette  University — as  surely  It  must 
be  of  any  university.  This  Is  one  reason — 
this  is  the  decisive  reason — why  these  medals 
should  be  presented  In  this  setting — in  this 
company — on  this  night  to  men  who  opened 
up  for  us  tremendous  new  possibilities  for 
observation  and  experiment;  new  means  of 
communication  with  our  fellow  men;  new 
opportunities  for  common  understanding 
among  people  who  share  a  common  purpose 
and  who  desire  to  work  together  in  freedom, 
in  truth.  In  trust  and  in  peace. 

As  I  see  It,  this  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
astronauts'  spectacular  achievement.  This  Is 
the  meaning  of  Father  Marquette's  achieve- 
ment, and  this  Is  the  essence  of  our  work 
as  a  university. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  call  forward. 
In  order,  our  three  astronauts  to  receive 
their  medals,  and  as  I  call  them  up  here,  I 
will  first  read  the  citation  or  certificate  which 
will  be  presented  to  them;  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Windham,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Commission,  will  put  the  medal  around  their 
neck. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Nell  Armstrong  .  .  .  The 
Pere  Marquette  Discovery  Award  bestowed 
upon  Nell  A.  Armstrong  In  recognition  of 
his  exploration  aboard  Apollo  11,  whereby 
he  became  the  first  human  being  to  set  foot 
upon  the  moon  on  July  20,  1969.  Given  this 
eighth  day  of  November  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
nine — signed  by  Mr.  Eliot  Fitch,  Chairman 
of  ova  Board  of  Tnistees  and  by  myself. 

Michael  Collins  .  .  .  Pere  Marquette  Dis- 
covery Award  bestowed  upon  Michael  Col- 
lins In  recognition  of  the  rendezvous  he 
made  with  the  first  men  to  walk  upon  the 
moon  July  21,  1968.  Given  this  eighth  day 
of  November  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  himdred  and  sixty  nine. 

Edwin  E.  Aldrln,  Jr.  .  .  .  Pere  Marquette 
Discovery  Award  bestowed  upon  Edwin  E. 
Aldrln,  Jr.  in  recognition  of  his  exploration 
aboard  Apollo  11  whereby  he  landed  upon 
the  moon  July  20,  1969 — given  this  eighth 
day  of  November  In  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  nine. 
Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like 
to  call  on  the  astronauts  themselves  for 
response  to  your  congratulations  and  to  our 
award. 

Mr.  NEn-  Abmstronc.  Father  Raynor,  Mr. 
Windham,  distinguished  guests.  We  of  Apollo 
11  are  Indeed  honored  to  be  with  you  here 
this  evening  and  to  have  been  chosen  as  the 
recipients  of  the  first  Pere  Marquette  Dis- 
covery Award  medals.  As  you  are  celebrating 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  great  voyage  of 
discovery  by  the  remarkable  man  In  whose 
honor  these  awards  are  named,  we  feel  that 
there  are  a  number  of  similarities  and  paral- 
lels to  our  own  voyage  of  discovery.  There  are 
of  course  some  rather  striking  differences. 
Pere  Marquette's  famed  exploration  of  the 
Mississippi,  father  of  waters,  involved  a 
relative  handful  of  men,  himself  and  his 
friend  and  companion  Louis  JoUet,  five  other 
Frenchmen,  I  believe,  and  a  handful  of  In- 
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dian  guides.  Apollo  11  was  a  tremendous  team 
effort.    Involving    the    dedicated    efforts    of 
thousands  of  persons  In  this  country  and 
around  the  world.  Indeed,  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram has  been  described  as  being  the  great- 
est cooperative  endeavor,  entirely  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  that  has  ever  been  engendered 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  At  its  peak,  more 
than  350,000  persons  in  government,  indus- 
try and  in  the  university  community  were 
directly  participating.  Thus,  we  of  the  Apollo 
11  crew  accept  these  awards  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  Columbia  and  the 
Eagle  could  never  have  reached  the  moon, 
and  we  could  never  have  sent  back  the  word 
from   Tranquility   base   that   the   Eagle   has 
landed    without   that   great   teamwork   and 
cooperation   that   gave   us   that   confidence. 
So,  I  feel  that,  symbolically,  we  are  accepting 
these  awards  on  behalf  not  only  of  ourselves 
but  on  behalf  of  those  thousands  of  others. 
And  just  as  Pere  Marquette's  great  explora- 
tion of  three  centuries  ago  had  far-reaching 
consequences   that   are  still   being   felt   to- 
day— paving  the  way  for  many  events  that 
followed— we  believe  that  the  full  implica- 
tion of  Apollo  11  may  not  be  fully  realized 
for  decades  or  even  centuries  to  come.  As 
you  know,  Mike.  Buzz  and  mysef  have  Just 
returned  from  an  extended  good  will  tour 
that  has  taken   us  to  30  foreign  cities  In 
almost  that  many  countries.  In  Just  more 
than  a  month.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of 
the  contemporary  film  entitled.  "If  this  is 
Tuesday,  it  must  be  Belgium".  A  trip  to  the 
moon  seems  easy  by  comparison.  There  was 
one  thing  that  we  became  Increasingly  aware 
of  during  that  trip  around  the  world.  Due  to 
the  marvel  of  modern  communication,  people 
everywhere  had  almost  a  sense  of  personal 
participation  In  Apollo  11.  From  the  many 
comments   we   received,   and   In   the   warm 
welcomes    that   we    received    In   every    city 
around  the  world  we  visited,  we  like  to  think 
that  our  mUslon   has  helped  to  draw  the 
nations  of  the  world  closer  together.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  to  us  in  that  famous  and 
expensive  long  distance  telephone  call  from 
the  White  House  to  us  on  the  moon,  "For 
one    priceless    moment    In    history,    all    the 
people  on  the  earth  are  really  one." 

"We'd  like  to  thank  you  for  this  great 
honor.  I'd  like  now  to  introduce  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Michael  Collins. 

Mr.  Michael  Collins.  Thank  you.  Nell,  and 
good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  the  space  program 
Is  now  in  approximately  the  same  state  of 
development  that  the  airplane  was  during 
the  early  days — say  In  the  days  of  the  Wright 
brothers  when  they  made  their  first  small 
step  at  Kitty  Hawk.  I'm  not  sure  whether  this 
is  a  good  analogy,  but  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  case  In  point  when  the  two  good  brothers 
wwe  Invited  to  a  very  Important,  prestigious 
dinner  and  Wilbur  was  called  upon  by  the 
toastmaster  to  make  a  few  remarks— and  he 
sort  of  stammered  and  said,  "Gee,  I'm  sorry- 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  but  OrvlUe  Is 
the  one  that  does  the  talking".  Now  OrvlUe 
stood  up  and  said,  "Well,  Wilbur  Just  made 
the  speech'.  So  I  suppose  I  could  say  that 
Nell  just  made  the  speech,  but  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  add  my  own  thanks,  which 
I  very  sincerely  feel,  for  the  great  honor 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  us. 

It's  still  a  bit  difficult  I  think  for  those 
connected  with  the  Apollo  program  to  realize 
Just  how  far  we  have  come  since  this  nation 
accepted  the  commitment  to  go  to  the  moon 
back  in  1961— which  was  back  In  the  days 
when  we  had  no  Saturn  5  rockets,  no  even 
rough  Idea  of  how  to  conduct  a  rendezvo\is. 
no  space  suits,  no  lunar  modules — well  really. 
not  much  of  anything.  It  was  even  In  fact 
before  John  Glenn  had  made  the  first  orbital 
flight.  As  Dr.  Tom  Paine,  tiie  administrator 
of  NASA  said,  the  lunar  exploration  mission 
got  under  way  on  vision,  discipline,  courage 
and  commitment.  We  gained  the  essential 
knowledge  and  understanding  step  by  step 
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along  the  way — developing  a  whole  new  tech- 
nology. Mistakes  were  made,  but  a  team 
was  forged  In  government.  Industry  and  the 
universities — very  Importantly  the  univer- 
sities— all  working  together  to  anticipate 
obstacles  and  to  overcome  them.  It  is  a  rec- 
ord of  achievement  that  this  nation  can  be 
proud  of;  and,  as  we  learned  on  our  world 
tour,  it  has  made  the  people  of  all  other  na- 
tions, at  least  all  those  other  nations  which 
we  visited,  proud  as  well.  President  Nixon 
has  spoken  of  the  spirit  of  Apollo,  and  we 
have  had  ample  opportunity  these  past  weeks 
to  see  that  It  really  exists,  and  we  feel  most 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  be  a  part  of  It. 

You  know,  I  wonder  sometimes  whether 
Father  Marquette,  whom  I  really  admire, 
would  have  been  admired  in  this  day  and  age. 
You  know,  he  set  off  in  search  for  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  a  time  when  his  home  parish- 
ioners, the  Indians,  had  deep  and  serious 
troubles  in  the  lines  of  education  and  health, 
and  he  probably  should  not  have  done  that. 
He  probably  should  have  gotten  100%  of 
those  things  sorted  out  before  he  left.  But  I 
think  he  was  a  wise  man  and  he  understood 
thait  we  have  to  keep  pushing  back  our 
frontiers,  and  that  is  what  we  have  done  on 
project  Apollo,  and  I  hope  that  that  will  be 
the  way  we'll  continue  to  run  this  country  In 
the  futvire — to  have  a  blend  of  solving  our 
problems  at  home,  while  we  do  In  fact  push 
our  frontiers  forward. 

I'd  like  now  to  introduce  Colonel  Buzz 
Aldrln. 

Mr.  Edwin  Aldbin.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mike.  I  couldn't  agree  with  your  words  mote. 
Father  Raynor,  Mr.  Windham,  distinguished 
guests,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen.  The  Pere 
Marquette  Discovery  Awards  have  a  very  spe- 
cial  meaning   for  all  of  us,  becaxise  with- 
out the  stimulus  of  exploration,  whether  in 
the   uncharted   areas  of   the  earth  by  men 
like  Pere  Marquette,  or  into  the  nature  of 
things  by  explorers  In  their  scientific  labora- 
tories, or  now.  In  space,  men's  mental  capa- 
bilities would  tend  to  stagnate.  Man's  con- 
cept of  himself  and  of  hU  relation  to  the 
earth   environment,   and   now   even  to   the 
stars  could  not  have  developed  save  for  the 
broadening  and  deepening  of  his  vision  which 
this  exploration  brings.  It  forms  a  part  of 
our  pxirpose  in  existence — a  motivation  to 
find  ourselves— which  today  has  become  a 
burning   Issue   In  a  great  numbers   of   the 
world's  populations.  We  believe  that  the  new- 
est form  of  exploration  In  space  U  opening 
up  the  possibility  of  an  entirely  new  destiny 
for  man.  We  have  run  out  of  many  frontiers 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Mankind  has 
opened   xmllmlted   new   frontiers   In   space. 
Space  technology  Is  simply  the  latest  tool 
to  be  used  In  our  endless  quest  for  under- 
standing of  man's  place  In  the  universe.  But 
as  a  bonus,  this  tool  Is  also  serving  to  pro- 
vide material  benefits  far  beyond  anything 
that  we  would  have  imagined  many  years 
ago— in  areas  of  communications,  navigation, 
weather  forecasting,  agriculture  and  forestry, 
and  many  other  earth  resources.  The  list  Is 
almost  endless.  In  this  respect,  space  explo- 
ration U  foUowlng  in  the  tradition  of  all 
previous  exploration  In  influencing  human 
development  and  adaptability— socially,  po- 
litically and  economically.  None  of  us  could 
even  venture  to  guess  what  will  grow  out 
of  some  of  these  future  explorations.  The 
factor  of  unpredictability  lies  at  the  heart  of 
every  dl8covery-«!Of  every  ventvire  into  the 
unknown.  No  one  can  reaUy  foretell  In  years 
or  centuries  to  come  what  we  will  find.  We 
do  know  from  experience  that  characteristi- 
cally, man  has  the  tendency  to  be  very  con- 
servative In  his  estimates  of  what  will  come 
m  the  future.  Very  shortly.  Apollo  12  will 
be  starting  on  Its  voyage  to  the  moon  and 
they   as  we  did.  will  make  their  small  steps 
for  man.  But  there  will  be  many  more  such 
steps — longer  and  much  sxurer  than  ours — 
ye  have  no  doubt  about  that. 
•At  thjp  time,  we  would  like  to  thank  all 
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of  you  for  the  great  htmor  that  you  have 
given  all  three  of  us  by  bestowing  this  medal 
on  us.  .       ^ 

Mr.  Nxn.  Akmbtkonc.  Father  Raynor.  when  *" 
we  were  on  the  moon  we  had  a  still  camera 
with  us,  and  It  only  had  one  roll  of  film. 
We're  sure  glad  It  came  out — we  could  prove 
we  were  really  there.  So  we'd  like  to  present 
to  Marquette  University,  and  ask  you  to  ac- 
cept for  them,  one  of  the  pictures  off  that 
roll.  ^  -- 

Father  Raynob.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Aldrln  for 
thU  wonderful  gift  to  Marquette  University. 
We  know  you  were  really  there — It's  recorded, 
and  we  know  that  you're  really  here  and  were 
deUghted  to  have  you  here.  It's  really  a  pleas- 
ure to  listen  to  gentlemen  like  this  with 
their  varying  approaches  to  something  mag- 
nificent that  together  they  have  done.  I  took 
a  special  pleasure,  of  course  In  listening  to 
Mr.  Collins.  He's  got  a  good  wit;  but.  as  I 
was  telUng  Nell  Armstrong  during  the  meal 
that  he  Is  the  best  physics  teacher  that  I 
had  anyway,  because  I  remember  his  TV  pro- 
gram— he  showe*  me  what  It  was  like  to 
drink  water  up  there  in  the  moon  flight. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  participat- 
ing in  this  tribute  to  three  great  men  who 
forged  the  first  link  between  the  earth  and 
the  moon.  I  wish  again  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  astronauts  themselves,  and  to 
all  of  you  who  have  Joined  us  this  evening. 
I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  offer  a  special 
note  of  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Pere  Marquette  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission, to  the  Wisconsin  State  Committee 
and  to  the  Marquette  University  Tercente- 
nary Committee,  as  well  as  to  all  of  those 
who  have  labored  so  arduously  to  make  this 
celebration  a  truly  memorable  event  for 
Marquette  University  and  for  the  City  of 
Milwaukee.  I  hope  the  example  which  has 
been  set  for  us  by  the  historic  missions  of 
Father  Marquette  and  the  crew  of  Apollo  11 
win  continue  to  inspire  each  of  us  to  strive, 
m  our  own  personal  way,  to  emulate  them — 
and  to  do  what  we  can  to  create  the  bright- 
ness of  a  new-born  day — as  they  have  done — 
not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  world,  for 
all  of  our  fellow  men — fonour  country — for 
everybody. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Windham.  Thank  you  Father  Ra3mor, 
and  thank  you  gentlemen  all.  Now  His  Ex- 
cellency. BUhop  Brust.  will  give  the  bene- 
diction. ,    ^  ^^ 

Bishop  Brust.  We  thank  You  Almighty 
Father  for  the  food  we  have  Just  shared — 
but  tonight  especially,  our  hearts  are  filled 
with  gratitude  for  the  recent  lunar  landing. 
We  thank  You  for  the  intellectual  genius 
that  dUcovered  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
principles  of  physics  from  which  such  a  voy- 
age could  be  conceived.  In  them  we  thank 
You.  Almighty  Father,  Whose  divine  intel- 
lect originally  devised  the  laws  of  nature 
and  created  the  limited,  finite  mind  of  man 
designed  to  discover  them.  We  thank  You 
for  the  marvelous  human  skill  that  produced 
the  machinery  for  the  trip,  for  they  dimly 
reflect  the  products  of  Your  divine  skill,  the 
balanced  universe  and  the  raw  material  we 
need  for  our  ovm  works.  We  thank  You  for 
the  dedication  and  the  courage  of  our  astro- 
nauts who  risked  all  to  give  humanity  a 
foothold  m  the  heavens.  For  this  reminds  vs. 
Father,  that  You  risked  sending  Your  Son 
to  put  HU  footprint  and  His  blood  on  our- 
planet.  And  it  reminds  us,  too,  that  You  con- 
tlnuaUy  hold  out  Your  hand  from  the 
heavens  to  beckon  us  to  Join  You  there  in 
our  true  home.  Amen. 

Mr.  Windham.  I  want  to  remind  you  of 
'the  arrangements  for  tonight.  In  order  to 
facilitate  moving  to  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  on  time,  please  leave  your  cars  here 
at  Marquette.  Busses  will  be  waiting  In  front 
to  take  you  to  the  Performing  Arts  Center 
buUdlng.  The  busses  will  run  until  all  have 
been  returned.  Thank  you  all  for  coming.  We 
will  see  you  at  the  Symphony  and  reception. 
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Pathir  Mar«jxtetti!  Tmcentenart  Intermis- 
sion OP  PSRK  Marqurttb  Symphony 
Father  Baynor.  Ladles  and  gentlemen— my 
name  is  John  P.  Baynor.  I  am  President  of 
Marquette  University.  You  have  Just  listened 
to  Dr.  Boy  HairU'  Pere  Marquette  Sym- 
phony. The  symphony  was  commissioned  by 
the  National  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Commission  as  part  of  the  five  year  celebra- 
tion honoring  the  300th  anniversary  of  this 
great  scholar,  explorer,  missionary  and  priest; 
and  his  arrival  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Among  our  guests  helping  us  commemo- 
rate this  evening— we  would  like  to  recog- 
nize the  following:  First  of  all— the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Milwaukee.  Henry  W.  Maler. 
Secondly — our  County  Executive,  Mr.  John  L. 
Doyne;  and  finally- the  Acting  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Jack  B.  Olson. 
We  have  with  us  also,  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  National  Father  Marquette  Tercen- 
tenary Commission.  Congressman  Clement 
Zablockl  of  Wisconsin. 

It  l8  my  privilege  now,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, to  Introduce  the  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mission—a  fellow  Mllwaukeean  and  a  very 
close  friend.  Mr.  James  C.  Windham.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  together 
with  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  whose  Intrepid 
exploits -300  years  later  assist  us  In  recall- 
ing the.daeds  of  Father  Marquette. 

Mr.  Windham.  In  my  Judgment,  there  will 
never  be  a  symphony  composed  that  will  get 
that  kind  of  an  ovation.  Thank  you  Father 
Baynor.  _    ^ 

Congress  established  the  National  Father 
Marquette  Commission  in  1965.  Two  years 
later.  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  Commission  with 
a  supply  of  bronze  Marquette  medals  struck 
by  the  United  States  Mint  In  Washington, 
D.C.  A  small  number  of  medals  were  coined 
In  silver. 

Tonight  I  have  the  privilege  of  presenting 
to  the  crew  of  Apollo  11  silver  Father  Mar- 
quette Tercentenary  medals  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Commission. 

(Medals  were  then  presented  In  order  to 
Nell  Armstrong.  Michael  Collins  and  Edwin 
E.  Aldrln,  Jr.) 

Mr.  Windham.  NASA  was  kind  enough  to 
assist  us  In  getting  the  three  astronauts  to 
Join  us  this  evening,  so  I  had  this  medal 
enlarged  and  put  on  a  plaque  to  send  back 
to  NASA  to  hang  In  the  NASA  headquarters 
and  we  will  mall  this  to  NASA.  Thank  you 
very  much  gentlemen. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Windham,  Father  Bay- 
nor— It's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  on  behalf 
of  not  only  the  crew  of  Apollo,  but  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  around  the  country  who 
have  made  It  possible  to  accept  these  awards. 
It's  a  particular  pleasure  to  accept  them  here 
m  this  beautiful  hall  in  this  magnlflclent 
building  In  the  City  of  Milwaukee.  As  a  small 
remembrance  of  our  visit  here  on  this  occa- 
sion, I'd  like  to  present  to  the  Tercentenary 
Commission  a  small  photograph  taken  during 
the  flight  of  Apollo  11. 

Mr.  Windham.  Thank  you  Nell.  This  shall 
be  preserved  with  the  records  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary Commission,  and  In  the  end  it  will 
end  up  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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developer  of  the  initial  teaching  alpha- 
bet, on  the  overwhelming  success  of  his 
method  in  teaching  very  yoimg  children 

to  read. 

The  initial  teaching  alphabet  uses  44 
symbols  which  represent  specific  soimds, 
augmenting  the  present  26  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Close  to  half  a  mlUion  pre- 
school and  first  grade  children  in  Amer- 
ica are  learning  to  read  in  classes  that 
use  ITA.  Almost  V/z  million  chUdren  are 
using  the  system  in' England.  Surpris- 
ingly, children  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic encounter  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  transition  at  about  the  second  grade 
to  books  that  utilize  the  26-word  alpha- 
bet exclusively. 

Here  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  an  ITA 
project  is  meeting  with  highly  rewarding 
results  in  teaching  preschoolers  to  read. 
Under  the  creative  leadership  of  Frank 
Ferguson,  3-  and  4-year-olds  are  learn- 
ing to  read  at  a  day-care  center. 

A  description  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  suc- 
cess and  the  very  inexpensive  system  he 
has  inaugurated  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  November  30,  1969.  I  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today 
as  an  excellent  example  of  a  highly  inno- 
vative yet  uncomplicated  teaching 
method  that  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Teach  Them  To  Bead  at  4  With  Help  of 
Machines 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
James  E.   Allen   Jr..   the  U.S.   Education 
Commissioner  and  a  man  of  quiet  wisdom, 
pledged  the  Nixon  administration  recently  to 
a  new  national  goal:  assuring  every  citizen 
•the  right  to  read." 

"We  should,"  said  Allen.  "Immediately  set 
for  ourselves  the  goal  of  assuring  that  by  the 
end  of  the  1970s  the  right  to  read  shall  be  a 
reality  for  all — that  no  one  shall  be  leaving 
our  schools  without  the  skill  and  desire 
necessary  to  read  to  the  full  limits  of  hU 
capability." 

Although  the  administration  has  been 
silent  about  this  new  war  on  Illiteracy — It 
would  have  been  called  that  a  few  years  ago — 
the  nation's  concerned  teachers  know  that 
it  is  high  time.  They  see  daUy  the  choking, 
mumbling  kids  who  are  helpless  before  the 
printed  page. 

Official  statistics  are  nearly  unbelievable: 
one  In  four  students  have  serious  reading 
deficiencies;  in  city  schools,  up  to  one  In  two 
students  read  below  expectation;  one  In  two 
Jobless  youths  Is  functionally  Illiterate;  two 
m  three  youngsters  tested  recently  by  the 
Pentagon  were  below  the  seventh  grade  in 
reading  ability. 
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INITIAL  TEACHING  ALPHABET: 
TEACH  THEM  TO  READ  AT  FOUR 
WITH   HELP  OF    MACHINES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTAHVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
heard  testimony  from  Sir  James  Pitman, 


a  tTNlQUE  PROJECT 

One  educator  who  has  converted  his  alarm 
Into  creative  action  is  Prank  Ferguson,  a  30- 
year-old  educational  Innovator.  He  Is  pres- 
ently directing  a  Washington  day-care  read- 
ing project  that  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
programs  capable  of  fulfilling  Allen's  goal. 

Specifically,  Ferguson  and  a  skilled  staff  of 
eight  local  teachers  are  teaching  100  3-  and 
4-year-olds  in  inner-city  Washington  how  to 
read  through  the  use  of  a  low-cost  tech- 
nology. Operating  for  the  past  six  months  on 
a  small  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  grant, 
this  project  is  the  only  one  in  the  country 
that  U  teaching  children  this  young  and  this 
poor  this  cheaply. 

Few  education  programs,  to  begin  with, 
have  tried  to  teach  3-  and  4-year-olds  to  read, 
and  those  that  did  dealt  with  middle-class 
children,  usually  in  experimental  classes  in 
a  university  setting.  Moreover,  the  technology 
was  high  cost;  talking  typewriters,  the  most 
common  type  of  early  reading  technology, 
cost    $35,000  to  *45,000  With  a  high  mainte- 


nance cost.  The  Washington  project  uses 
audiovisual-response  teaching  machines  that 
cost  only  $350. 

A  BRITISH  DEVICE 

For  many  years.  Ferguson  searched  for  a 
method  that  would  quickly,  efficiently  and 
unpressurlngly  allow  3-  and  4-year-olds  to 
learn  to  read.  The  only  one  he  found  that 
consistently  produced  results  with  children 
that  young  was  the  Initial  Teaching  Alpha- 

bet. 

First  used  In  British  Infant  schools  and 
now  operating  In  10  percent  of  U.S.  ele- 
mentary school  districts  (according  to  the 
ITA  Foundation),  It  has  44  letters,  each 
standing  for  a  sound  and  covering  the  en- 
tire English  language.  It  borrows  24  letters 
from  the  conventional  alphabet,  drops  '  x 
and  "q."  adds  17  new  symbols  resembUng 
combinations  of  standard  letters  and  adds 
three  new  symbols.  ,, 

"About  the  same  time  I  came  to  ITA. 
says  Ferguson,  "my  2-year-old  son  was  learn- 
ing words.  I  noticed  how  confused  he  was 
when  I  would  say  'table'  and  then  Identify 
one  by  pointing  to  the  dining  room  table. 
Later,  we'd  be  In  another  room  and  I'd  say 
'table'  again,  this  time  pointing  to  the 
kitchen  table  or  the  coffee  table  or  the  tele- 
phone table.  He  couldn't  understand  it.  All 
those  different-shaped  and  different-sized 
objects,  yet  all  named  table. 

"It's  the  same  confusion  when  a  child  be- 
gins reading  with  the  conventional  alpha- 
bet. He  Is  taught,  say.  the  sound  '1.'  There 
are  some  20  ways  to  spell  It.  as  In  eye. 
aye.  aisle,  height,  cry.  choir,  by,  bye,  buy. 
Or  the  sound  'a'  can  be  pronounced  at 
least  five  ways,  as  In  'The  fat  father's  fate 
was  to  fall  while  skating.' 

"For  millions  of  kids,  this  Is  when  the 
reading  problem  begins.  They  see  reading 
as  complex,  furtive  and  frightening.  If  a 
child  has  other  problems  to  cope  with,  as 
do  most  of  the  poor  kids — perhaps  no  father, 
or  poor  health,  a  crowded  home  life — he  has 
little  stamina  to  persevere  with  reading  un- 
til the  system  becomes  figurable." 

So  he  lags  and  falls  behind.  At  this  early 
age.  he  suffers  a  bruise  that  In  time  will 
swell,  fester  and  eventually  make  him  a  so- 
cial cripple.  Society  wlU  caU  him  a  "func- 
tional Illiterate"  and  hand  him  a  broom  to 
do  its  dirty  work. 

The  reason  why  Ferguson  in  the  classroom 
and  James  Allen  In  his  speeches  see  early 
reading  as  critically  Important  is  that  by  the 
age  of  4,  a  child  has  formed  half  the  IntelU- 
gence  he  will  have  at  maturity.  Well-known 
educators  like  Benjamin  S.  Bloom  and  J. 
McVlcker  Hunt  have  been  saying  for  years 
that  by  the  time  a  child  begins  school  at  6, 
he  has  reached  two-thirds  of  the  Intelligence 
he  win  have  at  17. 

What  this  means,  grimly.  Is  that  for  many 
children  who  do  not  learn  to  read  at  3  or  4. 
what  begins  at  6  Is  already  remedial  edu- 
cation. 


AN   EASY    TRANSITION 

One  of  the  fears  about  widespread  use  of 
ITA  Is  that  It  Is  meant  to  replace  the  tradi- 
tional alphabet.  This  is  not  true.  After  a 
child  learns  to  read  with  It.  he  switches 
over  to  the  regular  alphabet.  The  conversion 
is  speedy  and  without  trouble. 

Psychologically  reinforced  with  success  and 
confidence,  the  child  Is  now  ready  for  the 
complexity  of  the  26-letter  alphabet.  He 
does  not  come  cold  to  the  language  barrier; 
thanks  to  the  phonetic  code-breaking  system 
of  ITA.  the  barrier  has  been  broken. 

The  main  criticism  of  ITA  Is  that  many 
children  lose  Its  advantages  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  second  and  third  grades.  But 
this  has  more  to  do  with  the  Inadequate 
schools  they  go  Into  than  with  the  quality  of 
their  earlier  learning. 

British  educators  take  the  challenge  of 
early  reading  much  more  seriously  than 
Americans.  After  eight  years  of  trials  with 
ITA,  John  Downing  wrote  In  the  London 


Sunday  T'lmes:  "Teachers  who  continue  to 
teach  reading  with  the  conventional  EngUsh 
alphabet  and  spelling  can  be  sure  that  they 
are  making  It  harder  for  their  PuP"f  ^ 
become  literate.  They  are  using  a  defective 
instrument  which  Is  a  serious  handicap  to 
young  children  In  their  first  steps  In  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write."  .„j,„„ 

Locally  aside  from  the  day-care  reading 
centers,  ITA  is  used  at  the  Bruce  and  Monroe 
elementary  schools  In  the  Cardozo  area 
among  first  and  second  graders.  Bruce  Prin- 
cipal Alma  Felder  said  recently:  "Since  we 
introduced  ITA  Into  our  school,  I  ve  seen  the 
reading  ability  of  the  children  blMsom  al- 
most immedlately-not  Just  in  the  class- 
room, but  also  in  the  official  reading  teste. 

The  parents  of  the  children  "e  so  sold  on 
ITA  that  they  have  asked  the  D.C.  Model 
Schools  Division  to  use  It  In  the  new  "Tub- 
man school  soon  to  open  In  the  same  nelgh- 

°One  reason  why  the  early-reading  Innova- 
tions of  Frank  Ferguson  are  seen  by  m^y 
as  among  the  most  exciting  in  the  country 
is  that,  aside  from  the  ITA  manuals  that  he 
and  his  staff  wrote  themselves,  he  Is  using 
technology.  The  self-operating  audio- visual 
machines-developed  by  Dr.  Peter  Goldmark 
of  the  CBS  laboratories  at  Stamford.  Conn.— 
use  40  cartridges  for  the  entire  PfOK'»°J- .  ,,^, 
The  machine  projecte  letters  and  Pictures 
onto  a  televlslonllke  screen.  A  coordinated 
tape  talks  and  asks  questions  appropriate  to 
the  pictures.  The  child  responds  by  pushing 
one  of  four  keys.  The  machine  then  advances 
to  a  new  picture  and  question— at  the  ch.ld  s 
own  pace  and  pleasure.  „„,„„ 

"We've  only  begyn  to  notice,  says  Fergu- 
son, "that  the  first  thing  a  child  Infracts 
with,  after  his  parente.  Is  television.  So  his 
early  learning  pattern  is  resoundingly  audlo- 
vuual.  This  is'^why  teaching  rTA  by  means 
of  a  self-operating  machine  fits  in  to  tne 
child's  life  almost  naturally.  The  letters  are 
compatible  with  his  comprehension  and  the 
machine,  which  looks  like  a  TV,  fits  In  with 
his  technological  culture." 

"ITA  wor^,"  says  Dr.  William  Zangwell. 
director  of  educational  evaluation  at  the  De- 
oartment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
"It  makes  a  significant  improvement  In  a 
student's  reading  ability.  Prank  Ferguson 
has  gone  a  step  further  by  packaging  it  sim- 
ply He  has  teken  a  good  Idea  out  of  the  lab- 
oratory and  put  It  into  the  classroom. 

A  PITMAN   DEVELOPMENT 

Anite  Metzger,  who  has  three  highly  suc- 
cessful early-learning  schools  In  the  Atlantic 
City  area.  Is  responsible  for  bringing  the  Ini- 
tial Teaching  Alphabet  to  the  United  States 
In  1962,  after  teaching  diction,  drama  and 
corrective  speech  for  35  years  and  conducting 
the  CBS  "Children's  Theater  of  the  Air  for 
two  decades,  Mrs.  Metzger  went  to  London 
to  study  under  Sir  James  Pitman,  the  educa- 
tor who  developed  the  ITA. 

A  year  later,  Mrs.  Metzger  "l^PP'-ted'  the 
idea  to  this  country.  She  began  with  a  pilot 
class  of  six  4-year.olds  and  now  has  three 
schools  with  60  children  each.  „„,„,„ 

"In  my  schools,  the  4-year-olds  usually 
spend  a  year  learning  to  read  with  ITA  she 
says  "After  they  are  at  ease  with  It,  we 
transfer  them  to  the  standard  alphabet.  The 
ITA  already  has  24  letters  from  the  standard 
alphabet,  so  the  familiarity  Is  there.  I  have 
never  had  a  child  who  did  not  make  the 

"'Aner'hef  early  successes  with  ITA  educa- 
tors  began  visiting  Mrs.  Metzger's  schools  to 
see  for  themselves.  Among  them  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

"They  offered  me  a  large  sum  to  spread 
ITA  "  said  Mrs.  Metzger.  "But  they  wanted 
It  to  be  used  among  first  and  second  graders. 
I  said  It  should  be  done  earlier,  at  ages  4  and 
5  That  IS  when  the  chUd  is  eager  to  learn 
reading.  Why  wait  Just  because  the  system 
finds  It  more  convenient  to  begin  at  ages  6 
and  7? 
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"I  wanted  to  keep  control  of  my  schools  for 
another  reason.  I  have  something  to  prove 
about  education:  that  ITA  Is  the  way  to 
defeat  lUlteracy.  I  knew  I  would  have  to  do 
this  on  my  own.  In  the  private  competitive 
market  where  the  public  demands  and  will 
appreciate  resulte.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
worked  in  the  public  school  system,  but  It 
has  become  so  locked  up  with  outdated  and 
ineffective  approaches  that  It  Is  not  capable 
of  more  Innovation." 

Mrs  Metzger  wUl  soon  open  more  schools 
around  the  country.  Including  one  in  Sliver 
Spring  for  4-  and  5-year  olds.  They  will  use 
technology. 

"If  were  going  to  educate  all  the  Nation s 
children— not  Just  In  easy  reading  but  in 
nearly  everything— we  have  to  do  It  with 
audiovisual  machines  and  computers,"  she 
says  "It  is  time  educators  got  over  their  fear 
of  technology.  The  machine  vron't  replace 
them:  It  will  help  them." 


DOT  NEARS  FIRST  CYCLE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTAHVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr'  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
creating  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion was  enacted  a  little  over  3  years 
ago.  Many  changes  have  come  about, 
both  in  Government  and  in  industry 
transportation  circles  during  the  agen- 
cy's initial  years  of  existence. 

Harry  L.  Termant,  longtime  trans- 
portation writer  on  the  Washington 
scene,  spells  out  some  of  the  effects  the 
Department  has  had  in  the  current  issue 
of  U  S  transport.  I  beUeve  this  well  pre- 
pared analysis  of  DOT,  covering  its  ac- 
tivities thus  far  shows  conclusively  that 
this  Department  has  now  won  a  secure 
place  among  other  cabinet-level  agencies 
and  before  long  wiU  supply  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  with  some  of 
the  answers  to  the  Nation's  compUcated 
and  troubled  transportation  problems. 

I  believe  the  following  excerpts  from 
Mr  Tennant's  recent  article  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  I  include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
DOT  Nears  First  Cycle 
(By  Harry  L.  Tennant) 
Legislation     creating     a     Department    of 
Transportation  was  signed  nearly  three  years 
ago  but  the  staggering  task  of  making  sense 
out  of  the  highly  competitive  transportation 
field  Is  far  from  realized. 

True  DOT  hasn't  chewed  up  a  Secretary 
or  two'  as  happend  at  the  Department  of 
Defense.  One  might  say  the  agency's  achieve- 
ment has  been  a  move  toward  a  centralized 
area  for  all  of  the  fighte  that  have  existed 
among  transportation  mediums  since  the 
depression  years. 

Lvndon  Johnson  approved  the  legislation 
creating  DOT  on  Oct.  15,  1966.  but  DOT  did 
not  come  Into  being  until  the  following  April. 
Organization  has  been  the  order  of  the  day 
since  DOT  can  boast  of  one  achievement  di- 
rectly and  another  Indirectly.  It  has  given 
safety  a  new  emphasis  and  It  has  brought  a 
sprawUng  army  of  transportation  experte  to 
Washington  in  the  Industry  sector.  This  has 
been  particularly  evident  in  the  shipper  and 
raU  areas.  This  Indirect  accomplishment  has 
been  noticeable  in  the  railroad  field  where 
a  sizeable  army  of  rail  lobbylste  have  moved 
into  Washington  probably  giving  this  in- 
dustry Ite  greatest  Washington  team. 
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"...  Too.  DOT  has  pushed  vigorously  for 
high  speed  rail  transportation.  And  in  a 
sense  It  has  had  to  drag  rail  heads  along 
with  the  thinking.  This  complexity  needs 
money  and  lote  of  It.  It  may  well  be  that  Mr. 
Volpe's  shining  hour  will  come  here.  If 
the  Administration  decides  to  support  a  big 
subsidy  venture  for  passenger  train  opera- 
tions, then  It  may  weU  that  Mr.  Volpe  can 
guide  some  of  the  thinking  in  BepubUcan 
circles  here.  Some,  of  course,  think  DOT 
hasn't  pushed  as  liard  as  it  could  In  the  high 
speed  field,  or  at  least  Ite  efforts  haven't 
matched  the  complaints  in  Congress.  Per- 
haps the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
study  on  rail  passenger  operations  expected 
momentarily  will  prod  the  government  Into 
speedier  action  but  certainly  Uttle  will  come 
out  of  It  legislatively  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress or  for  that  matter  In  the  next  few 
months. 

Urban  transportation  does  have  a  top 
priority  at  DOT.  It  Is  perhaps  the  most 
poUtlcal  of  Issues  there  and  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  money.  It  seems  to  have  more  of  any 
Immediate  priority  than  the  airways-airport 
programs,  but  the  wrangling  in  Congress  over 
Just  how  these  projects  will  be  financed  re- 
mains the  key  stumbUng  block  to  faster 
action. 

DOT  has  thrown  In  Its  weight  behind 
higher  truck  carrying  capacities  and  It  has 
gone  along  here  about  as  far  as  It  can  go.  It's 
anyone's  guess  whether  Congress  will  ap- 
prove this. 

DOT  has  also  been  active  In  the  area  of 
putting  more  teeth  in  regulations  govern- 
ing shipment  of  hazardous  materials,  both 
on  the  highways  and  railroads.  Like  most 
issues  this  one  has  been  spurred  on  by  Balph 
Nader  and  more  recently  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Inadvertently.  Much  will  come  out  of  this 
effort  because  the  States  are  more  and  more 
making  themselves  heard.  This  drive  Is 
unique  In  that  it  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  unit  headed  by  WUliam  Jennings  and  It 
can  make  decisions  stick.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  which  Is  at- 
tached to  DOT  for  administrative  purposes 
has  m  recent  months  made  its  existence 
felt  publicly.  Undoubtedly  more  will  be  heard 
from  this  sector  as  time  goes  along. 

There  Is  still  some  evidence  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  would  like  to  be 
divorced  from  DOT.  but  the  chances  of  this 
are  fading.  There  isn't  enough  support  In 
Congress  and  the  Administration  doesn't  ap- 
pear to  be  much  Interested. 

Probably  the  true  course  of  DOT  wiU  be 
steered  by  such  persons  as  Paul  Cherrlngton 
and  Jim  Beggs.  both  experts  and  long-time 
planners.  Volpe  depends  a  great  deal  on  these 
Individuals.  If  they  remain.  DOT  may  come 
out  with  some  striking  annual  reports  In 
1971  and  1972.  If  they  leave,  the  Department 
could  slip  back  to  an  earUer  state. 

But  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  advance- 
ment in  Washington  transporUtlon  circles 
has  been  Industry  reaction  to  setting  up  DOT. 
Numerous  persons  have  been  moved  into 
trade  and  industry  groups  during  the  past 
two  years.  Practically  all  of  these  Individuals 
are  experts  In  one  form  or  another. 

Stan  Sender,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
was  Transportation  Counsel  for  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  is  directing  Sears  & 
Boebuck's  transportation  activities  In  Wash- 
ington Dr.  William  Haddon,  Jr.,  former  Di- 
rector of  DOT'S  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau now  heads  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety.  He  Is  assisted  by  Ben  Kelly, 
who  directed  public  relations  for  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  at  DOT.  Charles 
Webb  former  ICC  Chairman  and  longtime 
transportation  authority,  heads  the  National 
Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners.  He  Is  al«) 
assisted  by  a  former  DOT  Information  head, 
Stan  Hamilton.  The  Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers Association  enUsted  the  services  of  Lynn 
Mote,  a  malnsuy  on  Capitol  Hill,  who  for 
many   years   had   been    closely    allied   with 
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transportation.  Shortly  after  DOT  was  set  up 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  AssoclaUon 
picked  out  Franlc  McCarthy  Jr.  to  help  guide 
Its  legislative  program.  McCarthy  had  been  a 
legislative  liaison  man  at  the  ICC  and  had 
served  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  Ray  Covirage,  also  a  top 
new  man  at  DOT,  moved  Into  the  Job  of  di- 
recting problems  for  the  Independent  Nat- 
ural Oas  Association. 

Such  organizations  as  the  RaUway  Prog- 
ress Institute  moved  lock,  stock  and  barrel 
from  Chicago  to  Washington  after  the  De- 
partment came  Into  being.  It  brought  along 
Nels  Lennartson,  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Affairs  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Later  Prank  Holeman,  longtime 
Washington  and  New  York  newsman  Joined 
this  organization.  More  recently  he  has  been 
named  Manager  of  the  newly  formed  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Tire  Industry's  Safety 
Council. 

A  very  algnlflcant  feature  has  been  the 
strengthening  of  the  Washington  railroad 
picture.  In  recent  months  a  number  of  rail 
experts  have  been  moved  to  Washington, 
some  of  them  with  the  Utle  of  vice  president. 
Such  organizations  as  the  American  Truck- 
ing Association,  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
road* haAia-done  some  shifting  about  but 
they- remala. very  much  the  same.  The  Amer- 
ican Waterways  Operators  and  the  Freight 
Forwarders  Institute  have  reshaped  their  or- 
ganizations. Both  have  become  considerably 
stronger.  Reports  have  circulated  for  some 
time  that  such  shipper  groups  as  the  Na- 
'tlonaJ«andustrlal  TrafBc  League  may  be  re- 
done to  match  more  the  needs  created  by  the 
setting  up  of  DOT  and  the  various  congres- 
sional conunlttees  but  this  has  not  yet  be- 
come a  fact. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KINinCSOTA 
■  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  which  makes  me 
a  cosponsor  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Simultaneously  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  two  articles  which  are  ger- 
mane to  the  equal  rights  issue.  The  flrat 
is  by  Richard  E.  Farson  and  appears  in 
the  December  16,  1969,  issue  of  Look 
magazine.  The  second  appears  on  the 
front  page  of  yesterday's  Washington 
Post. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  Look  magazine,  Dec.  16,  1969] 
The  Race  op  Women 
(By  Richard  E.  Parson) 

On  July  31,  ten  young  militants,  shouting 
obecenltles  and  distributing  radical  litera- 
ture, burst  into  a  classroom  at  Macomb 
County  Community  College  In  Warren,  Mich. 
When  one  student  stood  up  to  protest  the 
intrusion,  he  was  pushed  Into  his  chair  and 
struck  several  times  in  the  face.  Another 
student  attempting  to  leave  was  punched, 
bitten  on  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  wrist,  and 
taken  to  a  hospital  for  medical  attention. 
This  incident  may  seem  commonplace  until 
you  discover  that  the  ten  young  militants 
were  women,  and  the  literature  they  were 
distributing  bore  the  slogan.  "Women  Rise 
Up!"  Then,  for  most  people,  the  story  seems 
funny.  Just  how  much  longer  such  episodes 
will  amuse  us  remains  to  be  seen,  for  the  days 
In  which  laughter  and  ridicule  will  work  to 
contain  the  liberation  activities  of  women 
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may  be  about  over.  For  many  women,  a  long 
suppressed  rage  Is  now  beginning  to  surface, 
and  their  movement  for  equal  rights  Is  be- 
coming organized  and  gaining  momentum. 
We  are  on  the  brink  of  another  massive  re- 
bellion—the rebellion  of  women— one  that  is 
bound  to  have  a  profound  impact  on  all  of 
us  and  one  that  coxUd  lead  to  severe  disrup- 
tion, even  a  major  upheaval  of  our  society. 
It  might  actually  overshadow  the  black  revo- 
lution and  the  student  protests,  because  it 
Involves  not  another  minority  but  this  time 
a  majority  of  Americans— &1  percent.  For  that 
reason.  It  may  force  us  to  change  where  the 
others  have  not.  That's  not  to  say  that  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  civil  rights  workers, 
anti-war  demonstrators  and  student  activists 
have  had  no  impact  on  the  conduct  of  our 
national  affairs;  they  obviovisly  have.  But 
most  Americans  have  not  been  personally 
touched  by  their  efforts.  By  and  large,  we  go 
about  our  lives  in  much  the  same  way  as  we 
did  before  "the  movement."  Our  neighbor- 
hoods and  organizations  are  not  Integrated; 
the  violence  and  destruction  are  pretty  much 
limited  to  the  black  ghettos;  we  are  still  at 
war  In  Vietnam;  the  educational  system 
continues  unchanged  In  most  Important 
ways;  major  social  and  economic  reforms 
have  not  been  made. 

Were  it  not  for  mass  media,  most  of  us 
would  know  little  or  nothing  about  these 
protests.  Unless  one  Is  a  politician,  a  person- 
nel director,  a  college  president  or  a  poUce- 
man,  he  has  probably  not  had  to  change  his 
way  of  doing  things  or  even  change  his  way 
of  thinking  about  most  of  these  Issues. 

But  when  women  revolt,  all  of  vis  will 
change.  We  will  not  be  able  to  escape  thU 
rebellion,  because  It  reaches  Into  every  In- 
stitution of  our  society  and  affects  our  most 
personal  and  Intimate  relationships.  Unfor- 
txmately,  it  has  been  possible  for  society  to 
Ignore  the  blacks  and  the  hippies.  Mothers 
and  wives  and  daughters  and  teachers  and 
secretaries  and  girl  friends  cannot  be  Ignored. 
The  other  revolutions  took  us  by  surprise. 
Perhaps  we  shouldn't  have  been  surprised, 
because  clear  warnings  were  given.  But  we 
are  slow  to  recognize  social  problems  and 
even  slower  when  it  comes  to  correcting 
them.  Paradoxically,  it  to  probably  still  too 
early  to  see  the  full  potential  for  a  wpmen's 
rebelUon  and  already  too  late  to  avoid  it. 

Any  lead  time  we  might  have  is  shortened 
by  the  rebelUous  mood  now  so  pervasive  in 
our  society.  More  than  ever  before,  people 
want  to  take  part  in  all  aspects  of  life,  want 
to  determine  their  own  futures.  They  want 
to  contribute  up  to  the  level  of  their 
actual  ablllUes.  not  to  the  level  dic- 
tated by  their  traditional  social  roles.  One 
by  one,  each  of  the  groups  that  have  been 
denied  full  participation  In  our  society  is 
insisting  that  the  wrongs  must  be  righted, 
that  the  balance  must  be  redressed.  We  are 
getting  around  to  women  last  because  dis- 
crimination against  them  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly a  part  of  ova  way  of  life.  People  are 
surprised  when  sociologists  tell  us  that  our 
prejudice  against  women  Is  more  deeply  en- 
trenched than  that  against  any  minority 
group  in  our  society,  but  consider  these 
statistics : 

Twenty-nine  million  women  are  working, 
making  up  one  third  of  our  work  force — yet 
almost  none  hold  management  or  executive 
positions. 

The  median  salary  for  women  is  only  48 
percent  of  what  it  Is  for  men.  Women  receive 
10  percent  less  pay  than  men  for  similar 
Jobs. 

Half  the  women  who  work  are  paid  an- 
nual salaries  under  $3,700.  Less  than  two 
percent  of  Americans  earning  $10,000  and  up 
are  women. 

After  half  a  century  of  women's  suffrage, 
there  Is  only  one  woman  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Out  of  more  than  300  administrative  posts 
filled  by  President  Nixon,  only  13  have  gone 
to  women,  and  three  of  those  are  White 
Ho\ise  secretarlea. 
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since  the  1930's,  women  have  actually  re- 
ceived a  decreasing  proportion  of  master's 
degrees,  doctorate  and  faculty  appointments. 

Most  women  professionals  are  In  "women's 
professions"— schoolteachers,  nurses,  labora- 
tory assistants,  librarians. 

Only  seven  percent  of  physicians  are 
women,  compared  to  74  percent  In  Russia,  for 

example.  ,_       ^     .» 

Compelling  statistics,  but  even  they  don  t 
really  reflect  the  many  indignities  that 
women  endure.  They  are  often  denied  inde- 
pendent credit,  unable  to  get  a  mortgage  to 
purchase  a  house,  excluded  from  many  bars, 
clubs  and  other  social  gathering  places.  dU- 
mlssed  as  inferior,  emotional,  childlike,  il- 
logical, irresponsible.  Incapable  of  genius.  In 
one  state,  a  woman's  clothes  legally  belong 
to  her  hxjsband.  Male  college  graduates  are 
given  management  aptitude  tests;  females 
are  given  typing  tests. 

If  you  vtoit  a  women's  career  day  on  a 
college  campus,  the  situation  becomes  clear 
almost  at  once.  The  organizations  trying  to 
recruit  women  for  career  opportunities  are 
airline  companies  (for  stewardesses),  the 
Army  and  Navy  (for  nurses)  and  the  local 
banks  (for  tellers).  That's  it.  Real  access  to 
leadership  positions  in  American  society  is 
not  open  to  women. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  frustration  arises 
out  of  the  very  situation  that  is  supposed  to 
bring  the  greatest  satisfaction — family  life. 
American  society,  aided  considerably  by 
Freudian  psychology,  has  held  marriage  and 
motherhood  to  be  the  ultimate  expression  of 
femininity— the  only  approved  road  to  happi- 
ness and  fulfillment.  To  be  a  complete  woman 
is  to  be  a  devoted  wife  and  mother. 

Marriage  does  offer  a  great  deal,  but  not 
enough,  tapping  only  a  few  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  multidimensional  human  being. 
Women,  like  men,  are  capable  of  a  great  deal 
more  than  family  life. 

The  home,  for  many  women,  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  prison  from  which  there  Is  no 
escape.  The  average  woman,  who  bears  her 
last  child  before  age  30,  Is  subject  to  40 
years  or  more  of  life  when  her  children  are 
in  school  or  grown.  Yet.  during  these  years, 
she  Is  not  permitted  to  study  or  work  or  live 
In  a  maimer  equal  to  that  of  a  man. 

The  Ideal  of  the  woman  as  homemaker  is  a 
major  target  of  women's  liberation  groups 
throughout  the  country.  They  deplore  the 
fact  that  today  the  only  avenue  to  self- 
esteem  Is  to  be  attractive  enough  to  get  a 
man  and  motherly  enough  to  raise  a  fam- 
ily. Such  American  institutions  as  Mother's 
Day,  Playboy  magazine  and  the  Miss  America 
contest  have  felt  the  sting  of  their  protest 
demonstrations.  The  day  may  come  when 
their  efforts  In  this  direction  will  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  that  it  will  seem  stereo- 
typed and  insulting  to  portray  a  "typical" 
homemaker  In  the  mass  media.  It  would  then 
be  as  unwise  to  show  a  woman  opening  an 
oven  door  on  television  as  It  now  is  to  show  a 
black  operating  an  elevator  or  eating  a 
watermelon. 

Every  woman  has  her  boiling  point,  when 
she  will  say  to  herself.  "Now  I  understand 
what  It's  all  about.  I'm  ready  to  rebel."  This 
may  happen  when  she  suddenly  realizes  that 
she  didn't  get  a  promotion  simply  because 
she  was  a  woman.  Or  when  she  Is  counseled 
to  become  a  nurse  instead  of  a  doctor,  or  an 
elementary  schoolteacher  Instead  of  a  college 
professor.  She  may  suddenly  recall  the  times 
she  has  been  treated  by  her  husband  or  her 
boss  or  her  lawyer  as  some  kind  of  a  lesser  be- 
ing because  she  is  f  woman.  Or  the  way  that 
she  is  trapped  In  the  role  of  homemaker  and 
exploited  by  countless  advertisements  de- 
signed to  make  her  feel  guilty  or  negligent 
as  a  wile  and  mother.  The  woman  Is  caught 
in  a  web  of  helpless  frustration — too  well  edu- 
cated to  accept  anything  less  than  identity  as 
a  'uU  person,  yet  unable  to  achieve  that  iden- 
tity either  in  the  home,  which  Is  now  only 
partially  fulfilling,  or  in  the  "man's  world"  to 
which  she  is  denied  access.  The  difference 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


between  what  her  limited  roles  pefpiiVj^f' 
to  STand  what  she  knows  Inside  she  could 
be  is  the  source  of  her  incipient  rage. 

women  may  be  oppressed  but  they  seldom 
feel  oppressed.  It's  as  difficult  Wr  most 
women  to  respond  to  the  caU  of  these  libera- 
tion groups  aTlt  has  been  for  Negroes  to 
loin  the  black  revolution.  They  tend  to  ac- 
cept their  circumstances  with  resignat^n 
and  Simply  don't  believe  that  fey^^"^^ 
great  rage  Nobody  really  thought  that  the 
S^L  were  enraged  «lther-least  ^al  th^ 
blacks  themselves-but  we  found  that  there 
was  a  great  reservoir  of  rage  there.  Just  under 

the  surface.  .  ,^__„i„ 

Rage  is  not  impulsive;  it  appears  aa  ^?enly 
aggrSsive  behavior  only  "hen  such  behavior 
U  in  one  way  or  another  made  aocept^J^f- 
We  have  seen  how  organizations  can  legiti- 
mize such  rage.  „_»„♦ 
The  woman's  dUemma  Is  either  to  accept 
the  humiliating  role  of  the  second  sex  or 
onenlv  express  the  resentment  she  may  feel. 
Slomen  of  course,  deal  with  «ielr  anger 
in  other   ways.  They   may   ^oco"^*  «**'*!: 
tvDlcallv  gossipy  or  castrating,  but  they  are 
r^SlkeSTo  tlm  their  rage  against  them- 
XL  and  all  women.  This  self-hate  plagues 
?^e     r^niltment     effort     of     the     vartou. 
women's  groups  for  equal  rights.  Women  who 
will  organize  to  work  for  almost  any  other 
cause  Ke  slow  to  organize  in  their  own  be- 
half. They  just  don't  feel  that  women  are 
Xth  It.  Since  childhood,  t»^ey.  >^»^«  J^^ 
conditioned    to    beUeve    that   it's    a   mans 
wo^W  and  that  their  place  In  It  Is  only  in 
relation  to  him.  If  anything,  women  show 
more  prejudice  toward  women  and  do  ma« 
to  perpetuate  the  stereotype  of  women  than 
meb  da  Women  who  make  statements  such 
Z,  "I  wouldn't  want  to  work  for  another 
wiman."  or,  "Her   aggressiveness  Just  isnt 
]?SSnlne,"  are  marked  as  the  ^^fle  "Toms  of 
the  women's  revolution  and  are  l^ej^in  cwa- 
tempt  by  the  liberation  groups.  (What  will 
we  caU  thMn,  Doris  Days?) 

We  have  all  heard  comments  like  these. 
"Women  who  know  their  Pl^fe  »?  the  worid 
and  accept  It  are  really  happy.     Or     They 
don't  really  want  to  be  le^^ers  '  Or,     'nus 
new  rebellious  attitude  Is  Just  be  ng  stirred 
UP  by  a  lot  of  agitators  who  are  sick  women 
themLlves."  Do^'t  that  kind  of  talk  have 
a  familiar  ring?  It  should,  because  its  a- 
most   exactiy  what   we  used   to  say   about 
blacks,  before  we  started  calUng  them  blacks^ 
The  possibility  of  violence  in  thewomen  s 
rebellion  cannot  be  discounted.  That  Is  a 
disturbing   thought,   and   It    may   be   more 
?^eatenl£g  for  women  to  consider  than  fw 
men.  It's  difficult  to  picture  a  coUege  co-ed 
or  a  middle-aged  mother  becoming  a  m  U- 
^t.  violent  rebel,  but  it  should  be  abun- 
dtotly  clear  that  women  are  entirely  capable 
of  violence    We  can  look  to  their  own  suf- 
frage movement,  which  was  not  without  vio- 
lence, especially  in  England,  where  It  was 
bloody  indeed.  Or  we  can  simply  watch  our 
evening   TV   newscast   and   see   armed   and 
hetmelld     girls     clashing    with     police     in 

^^^e^^ter  another,  the  groups  In  the  fem- 
inist movement  have  come  to  endorse  more 
militant  positions,  because  they  feel  a  more 
aggressive  postiire  seems  to  work  where  rea- 
son  fftlls.  . 

one  lesson  from  the  black  "volution  and 
the  student  protests  Is  that  what  gains  they 
have  made,  as  well  as  what  losses  they  have 
suffered,  seem  to  have  come  too  often  from 
violence  or  the  threat  of  It. 

It  is  disturbing  to  speculate  about  this 
potential  for  violence  because  this  time  wen 
not  deaUng  with  a  small  minority  but  with 
the  majority.  They  may  'io?*'^!  «f  ™"*=^" 
70  percent  of  the  money.  They  f*  well  edu- 
cated and  experienced  in  organizational  life. 
And  they  Inherit  all  the  potent  new  tech- 
niques of  protest  and  change  that  have  come 
frcm  the  civil  righU  movement  and  from 
the  student  rebelUons.  techniques  that  are 
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much  more  powerful  than  any  we  have  used 
in  previous  generations. 

More  and  more  feminist  organizations  are 
appearing,  and  while  the  largest  counts  no 
more  than  two  or  three  thousand  members, 
they  are  growing  in  numbers  and  strength. 
There  are  more  than  36  new  groups,  some 
strongly  mUltant.  One  of  the  best  known  is 
the  National  Organization  for  Women  (now)  . 
headed   by   Betty   Friedan.   author   of   The 
Feminine     Mystique.     Women's    Liberation 
Front  a  sizable  organization,  U  roughly  di- 
vided'  between  action  groups  that  challenge 
basic  American  institutions    (family  struc- 
ture, capitalism) ,  and  encounter  groups  that 
feel  that  the  first  step  In  liberation  Is  to  help 
women  to  discover  In  each  other  their  plight 
and  their  potential.  Women's  Radical  Action 
Project  la  the  Chicago  branch  of  Women  s 
Liberation  Front.  Its  most  noteworthy  protest 
was  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  over  the 
firing  of  a  woman  professor.  Add  to  these 
CTOUps  the  more  mlUtant  wttch  (Women  e 
international     Terrorist     Conspiracy     from 
HeU)    who  reportedly  Ualn  themselves  In  de- 
fend tactics  and  handling  firearms;   scum 
(the  Society  For  Cutting  Up  Men)  and  so  on. 
An  endless  and  perhaps  Irrelevant  argu- 
ment can  be  held  over  whether  women  and 
men  are  different  In  more  than  genitalia. 
Primltlvlsta  and  biologists  argue  that  there 
are  important  differences  between  the  sexes, 
in  hUtorical  conditioning  and  In  makeup. 
Social  anthropologists,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
find  examples  of  cultures  In  which  almost 
anything  we  think  of  as  masculine  Is  prac- 
ticed by  females.  At  thto  point.  It  matters 
Uttie.  Any  differences  that  exist  must  not  be 
cause  for  discrimination.  We  no  longer  permit 
any   argumente   about   fundamental   black- 
wWte  differences  to  Justify   discrimination 
against  blacks.  Why  should  we  then  when  it 
comes  to  women? 

The  new  feminists  seem  quite  preparedto 
accept  the  consequences  of  equality.  "Pro- 
tective legislation"  that  supposedly  Is  de- 
signed  to  provide  for  the  weaker  sex  (limited 
working  hours,  lounges  and  rest  periods,  etc.) 
is  challenged  by  them  as  discriminatory;  Just 
one  more  way  of  keeping  them  segregated  in 

a  cheap  labor  pool.  .  ,   ,    .» 

What,  then,  do  women  want?  Certainly  It 
is  not  dominance  over  men.  Women  of  all 
ages  dread  that.  The  now  hill  of  rights  calls 
f6r  an  end  to  aU  forms  of  discrimination  on 
the  basU  of  sex,  access  to  leadership  posi- 
tions and  equal  employment  opportunities— 
not  only  in  legislation  but  in  practice.  For 
example,  now  wants  an  end  to  help-wanted 
ads  that  are  classified  under  separate  head- 
ings for  men  and  women. 

Inother  set  of  now  dwnands  clusters 
around  eliminating  the  penalties  that  come 
with  pregnancy  and  motherhood,  nows 
women  demand  the  right  to  return  to  their 
lobs  within  a  reasonable  time  after  child- 
birth  without  loss  of  seniority  or  accrued 
benefits,  and  to  be  paid  maternity  leave  as  a 
rorm  of  social  Security  or  employee  benefit. 
They  expect  a  revision  of  tax  laws  to  permit 
deduction  of  chUd-care  costs,  provision  for 
government-supported  chUd-caxe  centers  and 
removal  of  laws  governing  abortion  and  blrtii 
control.  Other  demands  have  to  do  with  guar- 
anteeing equal  opportunities  In  education, 
including  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
Mtd  "revision  of  welfare  legislation  and  pov- 
erty programs  that  deny  women  dignity,  pri- 
vacy and  self-respect." 

Now.  the  push  is  for  equaUty  with  men. 
Ultimately,  however,  women  may  want  to  be- 
come equal  to  themselves,  to  realize  their  own 
potential-agaln  paraUellng  the  black  revo- 
lution. Who  could  have  guessed  that  the 
blacks  didn't  simply  want  what  whites  have 
but  instead  what  they  themselves  have  their 
own  natural  way  of  being?  Who  could  have 
predicted  a  few  years  ago  that  blacks  would 
be  interested  In  eating  soul  food  M»d  wear- 
ing their  hair  natural  and  taking  black  his- 
tory courses?  If  we  have  come  to  see  that 
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black  Is  truly  beautiful,  what  would  It  mean 
to  say  that  woman  Is  beautUul? 

Who.    for    example,    might    the    sexual  y 
liberated  female  be?  Here  we  must  be  highly 
tentative  because  the  present  influence  of 
sexual  freedom  groups  and  lesbian  organiza- 
tions is  very  difficult  to  assess.  Compared  to 
the  mainstream,  they  do  not  represent  strong 
currents.  We  can  guess  that  with  the  end  of 
the  double  standard,  any  concern  f «  c^ 
tity  will  give  way  to  concern  for  f ulfiUmen*. 
Beyond  that,  we  are  probably  safe  In  predict- 
ing that  heterosexuaUty  Is  likely  to  persUt 
as  tiie  dcnnlnant  sexual  mode.  Around  tiiat 
norm,   we    may    see   very    different    ti'ends^ 
Sexual    liberation    could    mean    something 
quite  different,  depending  upon  each  wom- 
an's previous  personal  experiences.  For  some, 
Uberatlon  will  be  a  freedom  from  sexual  pres- 
sures and  sexual  guUtii.  Sex  for  countless  mil- 
lions of  women  has  been  so  fuU  of  paln  and 
fear  and   shame   and   disappointment  that 
their  liberation  may  be  to  enjoy  «  ^o"*«^ 
life.  Others  may  tend  toward  lesbianism  « 
blsexuallty.  In  any  case,  women  ^ J^'^J 
to  become  more  dominant  and  awresslve 
And  studies  by  Abraham  Maslow  show  that 
dominant  women,  contrary  to  the  popular 
myth,    enjoy    sex    more    than    submissive 

'''^'long  as  we  are  exploding  myths,  the  idea 
that  women  who  work  are  ^^e^or  mothers  is 
lust  not  true.  Studies  show  no  <ilfle'*>if«^^ 
child-rearing  effectiveness  between  mothers 
who  work  and  mothers  who  don't,  except  that 
working  mothers  tend  to  feel  guUty  for  work- 
ing. In^identaUy,  the  best  workers  are  also 
the  best  mothers.  .  . 

Also  research  indicates  tiiat  children  who 
are  reared  In  chUd-care  centers,  even  fnll- 
tlme  24-hour  ones  such  as  the  kibbutzim  In 
Israel,  show  adjustinents  at  least  as  good  as 
those  of  children  who  are  brought  up  at  home 
by  their  parents.  »  „.,i 

The  strategy  that  wUl  benefit  us  most  wUl 
be  not  only  to  meet  the  women's  demands 
but  to  go  far  beyond  tiiem.  We  must  radlcaUy 
change  our  schedules  of  work  to  enable  wom- 
enreven  mothers  of  Infanta,  to  pursue  careers 
of  their  choice.  There  Is,  alter  aU,  nothing 
magical  about  the  nlne-to-five  workday, 
which  was  designed  mainly  for  the  con- 
venience of  men. 

More  difficult  will  be  the  redesigning  of  our 
places  of  work.  Work  centers  that  include 
child-care  unite,  recreational  facilities,  even 
residences  must  become  commonplace  in  the 
United  States.  Sweden  has  made  significant 
progress  along  these  lines  with  consequent 
improvemente  In  the  education  and  employ- 
ment  of  women.  , 

PracticaUy  everything  about  our  way  of 
llfe-^ur  economy,  our  laws,  our  reflation, 
our  schools,  our  homes  and  our  cltiea-wlll 
require   redesigning   to  permit  women   full 
participation.  If  this  seems  too  much  to  a^k 
It  may  help  to  recognize  that  big  changes  are 
neceslary   to  solve   big   problems,   that   big 
changes  are  relatively  easier  to  make  than 
smaU  ones,  and  that  graduaUsm.  In  splte  of 
its  rational  appeal,  has  never  really  worked^ 
women's  liberation  Is  a  cause  awaiting  a 
mobilizing     incident     and     *     charismatic 
leader.  The  student  movement  needed  the 
Berkeley  Free  Speech  Movement  episode  and 
Mario  Savio;  the  clvU  rlghte  movement  ne«l- 
ed  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  and  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  The  women  e  stiTiggle  could 
tike  many   forms,   only   depending   on   the 
incident  and  the  leader. 

There  may  be  a  magnificent  outcome  to 
all  this.  A  new  woman  may  emerge— a  person 
who  is  more  Interesting  to  be  with  because 
she  likes  herself.  She  may  have  a  i^ew  sexuaO- 
Itv.  a  new  beauty  and  a  new  relationship  to 
offer  a  man.  The  effect  on  the  P»^^^yjf, 
salutary  indeed.  Perhaps  then  he,  too,  will 

be  liberated.  w„„.n 

Women  have  always  been  a  great  human- 
izing force  in  our  society,  devoting  an  enor- 
mous  amount  of  time  and  energy  In  their 
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support  ot  socl&I  reforms ,  beginning  with  the 
movement  to  abolish  slavery  and  continuing 
with  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  child-labor 
legislation,  social  casework,  slum  clearance 
and  many  other  programs  promoting  health 
and  welfare.  Now  perhaps  they  will  rechan- 
nel  this  energy  towards  helping  themselves 
achieve  full  humanity.  The  women's  revolu- 
tion could  lead  to  a  geniilne  human  revo- 
lution In  which  we  will  no  longer  be  willing 
to  settle  for  so  much  less  than  our  potential. 
In  which  we  will  no  longer  allow  oxirselves 
to  be  exploited  and  deceived.  In  which  we 
will  no  longer  permit  our  environment  to  be 
polluted  and  our  children  endangered,  In 
which  we  will  no  longer  endure  the  Inanity 
and  superficiality  of  our  human  relaUon- 
Bhlps,  In  which  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  war 
and  violence  as  the  ultimate  solution  to  hu- 
man conflict. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30.  1969) 

Police  Woman  Must  Now  Be  Big  as  Men 

(By  Anne  Hebald) 

Last  spring  a  young  woman  applied  for  a 
Job  as  a  policewoman  on  the  metropolitan 
police  force.  She  failed  to  qualify  because  she 
held  only  a  high  school  diploma.  Women  on 
the  force,  unlike  men,  are  required  to  have 
further  education. 

SJie  fll^cj.a  complaint  with  the  D.C.  Human 
Relation^  J/Ommlsslon  citing  discriminatory 
hiring  procedures  In  the  metropolitan  poUce 
department. 

The  police  department  responded  more 
literally  than  the  young  woman  had  ex- 
pected. 

The  department  removed  the  requirement 
of  higher  education  for  women  but  at  the 
same  time  Imposed  an  "equal"  physical  re- 
quirement. Washington  policewomen,  like 
men,  must  now  be  between  5  feet  7  and  6 
feet  4.  The  minimum  weight  for  women  Is 
118  pounds,  for  men  135. 

Previously,  a  policewoman  could  be  as 
short  as  6  feet  1  (but  no  taller  than  5  feet 
10)  and  could  weigh  as  little  as  110  pounds. 

The  young  woman  vhose  complaint  re- 
sulted In  the  changed  requirements  still  can- 
not get  a  Job  on  the  force. 

She  Is  shorter  than  5  feet  7. 

Chief  of  Police  Jerry  V.  Wilson  responded 
In  an  Interview  yesterday  saying,  "My  point 
Is  that  If  we're  going  to  give  women  the  same 
work  we  give  men,  we've  got  to  hold  them  to 
the  same  size  requirements. 

"If  we  set  a  lower  height  standard  for 
women  doing  the  same  work  as  men."  he  said, 
"then  we'd  be  discriminating  against  men. 
The  human  relations  commission  would  then 
be  getting  complaints  from  short  men." 

Chief  Wilson  said  the  17-pound  difference 
between  minimum  weight  for  policewomen 
and  that  for  policemen  Is  "a  question  of 
effectiveness."  He  was  referring  to  the  differ- 
ence in  weight  between  a  healthy  male  and 
a  healthy  female  of  the  same  height. 

"It  Is  a  fact  in  this  country  that  most 
women  are  shorter  than  5  feet  7  Inches," 
J.  Donald  Anderson,  acting  deputy  director 
of  the  D.C.  Human  Relations  Commission, 
said  in  an  Interview  yesterday. 

The  average  height  of  American  females 
Is  5  feet  5,  according  to  a  study  made  at  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Anderson  said,  too,  that  "when  you  trans- 
late the  requirements  you  have  for  men  Into 
the  same  requirements  for  women,  you  are 
still  discriminating  against  women." 

Chief  Wilson  asked  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission In  August  to  amend  its  regulations 
governing  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
xinlformed  police  force.  Then,  on  Oct.  28,  he 
ordered  the  educational  and  physical  re- 
quirements for  women  changed  as  part  of 
an  experiment. 

The  personnel  director  of  the  police  de- 
partment, James  M.  Murrey,  said  In  an  in- 
terview, "As  an  experiment,  we  want  to  see 
how    many   situations   we   can    use   police- 
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women  In.  We  want  to  greatly  expand  her 
role  on  the  force." 

"We're  setting  a  limit  of  100  women  tot 
this  experiment,"  Murrey  said. 

He  said  he  did  not  yet  know  the  exact 
length  of  time  the  experiment  would  be  In 
effect.  "Several  months,  maybe  a  year,"  he 
said. 

The  experiment  Is  Intended  to  add  to  the 
police  force  "a  different  kind  of  woman,  now," 
as  Murrey  phrased  It. 

Until  Oct.  28,  the  policewoman  In  Wash- 
ington was  assigned  to  work  on  crimes  com- 
mitted by  and  against  yomen.  They  were, 
more  or  less,  social  workers  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  police  department. 

Of  the  77  women  listed  Nov.  2S  on  police 
personnel  records,  30  are  still  detailed  to  the 
youth  division.  The  youth  division  Is  the 
name  given  to  the  former  women's  bureau, 
which  was  dismantled  In  1967. 

The  remaining  47  are  detailed  to  squads 
outside  the  youth  division,  but  their  work 
still  centers  on  women. 

Officer  Romalne  Powell,  27,  Is  the  first  and 
only  woman  on  the  homicide  squad.  A  grad- 
uate of  Howard  University  who  majored  In 
sociology.  Officer  Powell  has  specialized  In 
abortion  cases  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
She  has  been  on  the  force  since  1966. 

"It  (an  abortion)  Is  a  very  personal  matter 
and  a  woman  feels  more  at  ease  talking  to 
another  woman  about  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy," she  said  in  an  interview. 

In  the  youth  division,  Capt.  Prances  Mc- 
Call,  the  highest  ranking  woman  in  the  police 
department  and  a  21-year  veteran  of  the 
force,  told  a  reporter  that  the  gist  of  her 
division's  work  concerns  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, its  causes  and  prevention. 

Capt.  McCall  also  spoke  of  the  undercover 
work  that  policewomen  have  performed: 

"A  policewoman's  work  can  be  very  dan- 
gerous," she  said.  They  have  been  called  upon 
to  act  as  decoys  when  a  rapist  or  mugger  Is 
at  work. 

"In  one  particular  gambling  raid,  we  found 
we  had  to  have  policewomen  Infiltrate  when 
the  suspects  became  suspicious  of  our  under- 
cover men." 

Three  pollcewom«B  work  on  the  24-offlcer 
sex  squad. 

Officer  Dorothy  Peppers,  the  mother  of  a 
4-year-old  son,  told  a  reporter,  "Most  victims 
feel  more  comfortable  discussing  sex  with  a 
woman." 

Officer  Shirley  D.  Williams,  24,  describes 
her  work  In  the  youth  division  as  "being  out 
on  the  street  every  day,  getting  exposure  to 
what  factors  go  into  making  a  youngster  a 
criminal." 

A  1968  graduate  of  Howard  In  sociology. 
Officer  Williams  said  in  an  interview  that 
working  with  mothers  and  children  makes 
her  Job  "rewarding." 

Coordinator  of  the  police  department's 
community  relations  division  is  Officer  Caro- 
lyn Charity,  who  has  been  on  the  force  since 
1954.  She  represents  the  police  department 
in  American  government  classes  twice  dally 
at  the  U.S.  District  Court  Building. 

"This  Job  is  total  fulfillment,"  Officer 
Charity  told  a  reporter.  "There's  no  boredom 
and  I  have  the  chance  to  reach  young  people 
every  "day.  I  work'  in  the  community  doing 
work  that  needs  to  be  done." 


MSGR.  RAYMOND  PUNDA  PULASKI 
DAY  AWARD  RECIPIENT 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  recently  to  attend 
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the  annual  Pulaski  Day  banquet  of  the 
Milwaukee  Society-Polish  National  Alli- 
ance. It  was  particularly  a  pleasure  to  be 
present  at  this  auspicious  occasion  be- 
cause the  guest  of  honor  and  recipient  of 
the  Pulaski  Day  Award  was  a  respected 
friend,  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Raymond  A.  Pimda. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Pulaski  Day 
commemorates  the  lasting  contribution 
of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  to  our  Nation. 
Fittingly,  Monsignor  Punda  weis  chosen 
for  special  tribute  because  he,  like  Gen- 
eral Pulaski,  has  so  readily  and  selflessly 
served  his  fellow  man. 

At  a  time  in  history  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  trouble  and  violence,  at  a 
time  when  ideals  and  leaders  are  needed, 
at  a  time  when  to  some  more  appears  to 
be  wrong  than  right — at  times  like  this  it 
is  especially  appropriate  that  we  single 
out  for  distinction  men  like  Monsignor 
Pxmda. 

As  a  young  and  energetic  curate,  as  an 
educator  and  principal  of  Notre  Dame 
High  School,  as  a  devoted  pastor  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Church,  smd  as  a  respected 
civic  leader,  Monsignor  Punda  has  given 
exemplary  service  to  his  Church,  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  community. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  Monsignor  Punda's  efforts 
as  an  outstanding  Polish  American  citi- 
zen, I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  addresses  of  the  Most 
Reverend  Alfred  L.  Abramowicz,  aux- 
iliary bishop  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Dean  of  the  Marquette  Uni- 
versity School  of  Speech,  Prof.  Alfred  J. 
Sokolnicki: 

Tribute  to  Monsignor  Raymond  Punda 

(By  the  Most  Reverend  Alfred  L. 
Abramowicz) 

I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  today. 
Bonds  of  priesthood  and  friendship  have 
Joined  Monsignor  Punda  and  myself  for  over 
a  decade. 

He  has  been  to  me  a  personification  and 
an  actual  realization  of  what  the  American 
Pole  should  be — first  and  foremost  an  Amer- 
ican— because  this  U.S.A.,  currently  so  trou- 
bled and  fissured,  Is  our  native  land,  our 
fatherland  for  which  we  live  and  die.  Under 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  we  have  been  guar- 
anteed our  dignity  as  a  person,  our  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  development,  our 
freedom  of  religion  and  speech  and  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  life,  liberty  and  pursiUt  of 
happiness. 

As  an  American  of  Polish  descent,  Mon- 
signor Rajrmond  Pimda  has  gloried  In  his 
rich  Polish  heritage  and  made  his  contribu- 
tion to  America  from  the  inheritance  he  has 
received. 

He  Is  a  Pole  who  does  not  merely  render 
Up  service  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  but 
has  sacrificed  his  time,  talent  and  finances 
in  Poland's  dark  hours  of  need. 

He  Is  a  son  of  Generals  Pulaski,  Koscluszko 
and  Krzyzanowskl,  whose  battle  cry  was, 
"For  your  Freedom  and  Ours,"  and  wavered 
not  to  volunteer  his  service  In  World  War  n. 

He  is  a  Pole  who  sees  his  heritage  not  in  a 
folk  dance,  "klelbasa  and  kapusta."  but  In 
the  Illustrious  giants  of  science  like  Coper- 
nicus, who  established  the  scientlflc  basis  for 
our  Space  Age  and  expeditions  to  the  moon — 
Sklodowska,  whose  discoveries  resulted  In 
today's  program  of  Cancer  Research,  and 
Funk,  who  discovered  health-giving  vita- 
mins; international  and  immortal  musicians 
like  Chopin,  Moniuszko  and  Paderewskl;  lit- 
erary geniuses  like  Mlckiewicz,  Slenklewlcz, 
Conrad,  and  Reymont;  freedom  loving  men 
like  Paul  Wlodkowlcz,  Andrew  Prycz,  Chrls- 
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tlan  Post,  who  with  their  mighty  pens  fought 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Jew,  Uberty  of  the 
Protestant  and  reform,  abolishment  of  slav- 
ery and  equality  of  all  social  classes. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  past  American 
Anglo-Saxon  prejudices  or  preferences,  these 
names  are  not  given  the  prominence  they 
deserve  In  our  American  history  books— nor 
are  they  sufficiently  mentioned  In  our  news 

°*  Nevertheless,  such  great  men  and  women 
of  Poland  are  a  part  of  the  man  you  honor 
today— Monsignor  Rayond  A.  Punda-a  great 
American— a  great  Pole— a  great  priest. 

Address  Honoring  Msoe.  Raymond  Punda— 
Outstanding  Milwauxeean  of  Polmh 
Descent 


(By  Alfred  J.  Sokolnicki) 
The  Milwaukee  Society  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional AUlance  deeerves  commendation  for 
demonstrating  one  fine  trait  of  the  PoUsh 
character  as  it  honors  a  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator—the Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Ray- 
mond Pimda  as  the  Outstanding  Milwaukee- 
an  of  Polish  Descent  In  1969,  for  his  achieve- 
ments devotion,  and  outstanding  leadership 
in  Church,  Civic,  Educational  and  Cultural 
organizations  and  activities. 

In  Poland's  historic  tradition,  men  of  the 
cloth  have  played  a  vital  role  In  the  religious, 
political,  social,  educational  and  cultural  life 
of  the  people.  Monsignor  Punda's  contrtbu- 
ttons  in  these  areas  continue  and  reflect  this 
tradition  in  our  modem  age  In  our  Polish- 
American  community. 

PoUsh  priests  have  made  outstanding  coa- 
trlbutlons  to  the  life  of  the  church,  country 
and  learning.  In  honoring  Monsignor  Punda 
this  evening,  we  also  honor  these  great  men 
from  whose  lives  he  has  drawn  a  good  ex- 
ample. _,    i 
Father  Jan  Dlugosz.  15th  century  prlMt. 
was  one  of  the  first  Polish  historians.  The 
12th  century  missionary  St.  Hyacinth  Odro- 
waz  crossed  Turkestan  and  Tibet  to  reach 
China  preaching  Christ's  gospel  on  his  way. 
Father  Michael  Boym,  17th  century  priest, 
brought  back  from  China  substantial  knowl- 
edge of  Chinese  botany  and  medicine.  Father 
Jude    Thaddeus    Kruslnskl,     17th    century 
scholar,  was  the  first  known  student  of  Per- 
sian culture  and  history.  His  book  was  trans- 
lated  into  many  languages.  Through  the  ini- 
tiative of  Father  MaxlmiUlan  Ryll.  who  lived 
m    the    19th    century,    the   Central    Asiatic 
Seminary  of  the  Jesuits  was  founded  in  Syria. 
It  was  later  transformed  into  a  university. 

Nicholas  Copernicus,  the  famous  educator 
and  astronomer  was  a  priest.  Bishop  Adam 
Kraslnskl   and  Father  Hugo   KollataJ   were 
among  the  authors  of  Poland's  famous  Con- 
stitutlon   of    the   3rd   of  May,    1791.   Father 
Augustyn  Kordeckl,  superior  at  the  Czesto- 
chowa  shrine.  Is  ever  renowned  as  a  staunch 
defender  of  that  holy  place  during  the  Swed- 
ish   invasions.    Under   Jesuit,   Father   Peter 
Skarga,  eloquent  orator  and  adviser  to  the 
Polish  government,  the  unity  between,  the 
catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  Churches  was 
effected  in  1596  creating  the  Uniate  church. 
While  the  list  could  be  extended,  we  can 
recall    other    famous    Polish    distinguished 
priests,  teachers,  and  saints  as  St.  Stanislaus 
Bishop  and  Martyr.  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka.  St. 
John  Kanty.  and  St.  Andrew  Bobola. 

We  are  making  history  this  evening  as  we 
honor  an  outstanding  Milwaukee  priest  of 
PolUh  descent  .  .  .  Very  Reverend  Monsignor 
Raymond  Punda— the  second  clergyman  to 
be  distinguished  in  this  manner.  In  1958.  the 
first  clergyman  to  be  honored  was  our  late 
beloved.  Bishop  Roman  Atklelskl. 

Monsignor  Punda.  as  the  current  pastor 
of  St.  Stanislaus— the  first  city  parish  for 
Polish  speaking  people  In  America,  which 
founded  the  first  elementary  school  under 
Polish  influence  ...  and  the  principal  of 
Notre  Dame  High  School,  the  only  high 
school  under  Polish  auspices  In  our  city  .  .  . 
deserves  this  honor  and  commendation. 
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Monslgijor  Punda  exemplifies  the  Iwalc 
motto  of  the  Polish  people— to  serve  God 
and  country.  He  dUtlnguished  himself  by 
volunteering  his  life  to  serve  his  Church,  and 
also  volunteered  four  years  of  hU  life  to 
active  service  to  hU  country  when  he  wm 
Chaplain    In    the   Solomon   and    Philippine 

Islands.  .   .     » 

Tonight's    dUtingulshed    honor    recipient 
was  born  on  the  northeast  side  of  Milwaukee 
on  February  19.  1913.  He  attended  St.  Caalmlr 
elementary  school.  His  high  school  days  were 
spent   at   St.   Bonaventure   High   School   In 
Sturtevant,  Wisconsin  from  which  he  grad- 
uated wltii  highest  honors  In  the  class  of 
1931.    Evidence    that    he    was   destined    for 
leadership   throughout  hU  life   began   here 
when   he   was   elected   class   president,   and 
editor  of  the  school  paper  and  school  annual. 
to  1931  he  entered  St.  Francis  Seminary 
and  was  prefect  of  boys  there  for  three  years. 
ArchbUhop  Strltch  ordained  Fattier  Punda 
on  June  3.  1939.  and  a  few  weeks  later  ap- 
pointed   him    as    assistant    to    Monsignor 
Wenta.  pastor  of  St.  Stanislaus  Church.  -I^e 
newly  assigned  curate  did  not  realize  that 
this  was  to  be  his  only  parish  assignment  as 
he  has  served  at  St.  Stanislaus  since  then^ 

During  the  years  1939-1942,  Father  Punda 
was  a  teacher  and  athletic  director  at  Notre 
Dame  High  School.  _^   ,„, 

in  the  spring  of  1942,  he  volunteered  for 
military  service  as  Infantry  chaplain  His 
Srv^career  took  him  to  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina,  to  the  42nd  Rainbow  Division  at 
Camp  Gruber,  Oklahoma.  He  served  with  tne 
37th  Division  in  the  Solomon  and  Philippine 
Islands  for  two  years.  For  bravery  in  action 
he  was  decorated  three  times  being  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  and  two  Bronze  Stars. 

In  1942.  at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Kl]^y, 
Father  Punda  wrote  a  prayer  ^^^^^  'No- 
vena  to  Our  Lady  of  Victory  for  Victory 
and  'peace."  It  was  used  as  a  weekly  service 
in  most  campus  and  overseas  stations  and 
in  thousands  of  churches.  Over  one  mill  on 
copies  were  sold  as  the  booklet  enjoyed  the 
Dooularity  of  13  printings. 
^Tn  December  of  1945.  Fr.  P^nda je  urned 
from  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He 
remained   in  the   active  reserves   for  seven 

'""l^t^^g  to  the  active  life  at  Notre  Daine 
High  School.  Father  Punda  was  appointed 
Principal  in  September  1946-a  post  he  still 
holds  for  the  24th  year.  Pursuing  advanced 
study  he  received  a  Master's  degree  in  Edu- 
cational Administration  from  Marquette 
University  with  a  Straight  A  average  in  1951. 
Exeri:lng  educational  leadership,  he  was  one 
of  the  co-founders  and  first  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Princlpa^  of 
Catholic  Secondary  Schools,  In  1955.  He 
served  as  president  for  two  years. 

At  the '^beginning  of  the  Korean  War 
Father  Punda  wrote  a  prayer  booklet  Our 
Lady's  Crwsade  for  Peace,"  with  a  Homefront 
and  servicemen's  edition.  It  was  used  during 
the  war  as  a  weekly  prayer  service.  Over  a 
million  copies  were  sold.  _^»u.. 

The  pastorate  at  St.  Stanislaus  was  Father 
Punda's     by     appointment     of     Archbishop 
Meyer.  In  preparation  for  Its  centennial  to 
t«  held  m  the  fall  of   1966,  Father  Punda 
began  complete  restoration  and  renovation 
of  St.  Stanislaus  In  1959.  In  assuming  this 
monumental  task  he  felt  the  responsibility 
of  preserving  much  of  the  original  beauty  of 
the  church  which  was  built  as  a  monument 
to  the  great  generosity  of  bard-worklng  peo- 
ple whose  meager  means  were  swriflced  so 
that  God's  edifice  would  be  the  finest  they 
could  build.  The  renovation  emphasized  the 
basic  beauty  of  the  church  .  .  .this  was  for 
the   20th   and  21st  century  parishioners  to 
appreciate  the  sacrifices,  foresight,  and  deyo- 
tlon  of  the   19th  century  founders  of   the 
parish.  The  church  Is  now  regarded  by  many 
experts  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  In  the 

"^St^^tanlslaus  was  selected  as  a  National 
HUtorical  Landmark  by  the  U.S.  Department 
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of  the  Interior.  A  deserved  honor  for  the 
Mother  Church  of  our  Polonla,  which  wa« 
the  home  of  the  first  Polish  bishop  In  MU- 
waukee— BUhop  Kozlowskl.  It  was  at  St. 
Stanislaus  that  Monsignor  Roman  Atklelskl 
was  an  assistant  when  called  upon  to  serve 
our  archdiocese  in  the  Chancery. 

St  Stanislaus,  with  Its  two  golden  spires, 
stands  out  as  a  landmark  and  monument  to 
our  Polonla.  It  Is  there  too  that  we  find  the 
world  s  largest  mosaic  of  Our  Lady  of  Czea- 
tochowa.  as  the  enshrined  Madonna  looks 
down  at  passersby  on  Mitchell  Street  ... 
some  kneeling  there  to  pray.  In  October  19«7. 
Bishop  Atklelskl  unveiled  this  In^lrtng  sym- 
bol of  faith,  as  many  faithful  men  and 
women  held  Ughted  candles  and  sang  and 
prayed.  Busy  Mitchell  Street,  and  bustilng 
south  5th  Street  came  to  a  halt,  because  the 
faithful  were  honoring  the  Madonna! 

During  the  30  years  at  Notre  Dame  High 
School  Monsignor  Punda  saw  5.000  students 
from  125  parishes  graduate.  Tbe  schpol, 
vrhich  is  owned  by  St.  Stanislaus  parish  since 
Its  founding  In  1932,  always  maintained  the 
lowest  tuition  of  all  the  Catholic  high 
schools,  and  received  no  financial  help  from 
the  diocese  or  any  other  parish. 

In  1956  the  entire  high  school  building  was 
renovated  and  modernized  for  the  silver 
jubilee  in  the  faU  of  1957.  The  school  re- 
ceived the  National  Freedom  Foundation 
award  for  lU  outstanding  program  of  student 
participation  in  school  government  and 
activities.  ^     ,      . 

Monsignor  Punda  identifies  with  the  land 
of  his  birth— the  United  States  and  with  the 
land  of  his  parents'  birth— Poland.  He  trav- 
eled to  Poland  and  met  with  Carding 
Wyszynski.  the  Cardinal  Primate  of  Poland 
m  1959,  and  In  1967.  He  was  at  the  special 
audience  Pope  Paul  had  for  the  Poles  when 
the  archbishop  of  Krakow,  Karol  Wojtyla  be- 
came a  Cardinal.  While  In  Rome,  Monsignor 
Punda  also  met  Bishop  Wladyeslaw  Rubin 
whom  we  remember  from  his  Millenium  visit 
to  Marquette  University  and  St.  Stanislaus, 
when  representing  Cardinal  Wyszynski. 

There  is  a  word  in  Polish  for  a  true  prlest- 
evaneellst— it  is  kaenodatcjo.  In  these  mod- 
ern times  one  would  think  that  this  tradi- 
tional, honorable,  and  faithful  class  of  cler- 
gyman and  leader  of  the  flock  would  be 
Ixtmct.  Thankfully,  in  Monsignor  Punda  we 
have  a  "kaznodzleja." 

Monsignor  Punda  has  been  honored  by 
church  and  town.  In  1965  he  was  invested  a 
Monsignor  by  Archbishop  Cousins. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Cudworth  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  since  1946.  and  has 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  post. 

Academically,  his  credentials  apd  accom- 
plishments have  merited  Inclusion  in  Who  s 
Who  in  American  Education. 

He  is  listed  in  Community  Leaders  of 
America,  again  in  recognition  nationally,  for 
his  many  endeavors. 

in  November  of  1968.  he  was  awarded  the 
famed  Citizenship  Award  of  the  Mitchell 
Street  Advancement  Association,  "In  grate- 
ful recognition  of  his  untiring  effort^  and 
devotion  to  thos«  ideas  which  contribute  so 
magnificently  to  the  betterment  of  oiir  com- 
munity.'" ...  _„, 
The  most  recent  tribute  to  Monsignor 
Punda  was  appointment  to  a  seat  on  the 
Children's  Court  Advisory  Board,  identifying 
him  as  an  active  member  of  his  community 
working  for  thergood  of  her  citizens  and 
their  children.    ' 

Without  fanfare,  In  his  quiet  way.  Mon- 
signor Punda  has  worked  dlUgentiy  for  the 
eood  of  his  parishioners.  Uie  students  at 
Notre  Dame  High  School,  and  the  citizens  of 
Srco^unltrin  Visiting  St  Stanislaus 
parUh  hall,  one  can  find  there  at  one  time— 
the  Mazur  Polish  Dancers  presenting  a  mock 
Polish  wedding— at  another  time  special 
revues  of  Polish  artists  from  Poland^  tomor- 
row evening,  the  Polish  revue  ESKULAP  will 
perform  there. 
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Monslgnor  Punda  has  lived  up  to  the  true 
Polish  tradition  of  giving  one's  self  to  God 
and  country.  His  excellent  record  of  achieve- 
ments as  a  parish  priest,  pastor,  principal 
of  a  high  school,  and  respected  member  of 
the  community,  eloquently  attests  to  his  de- 
votion to  his  professions  In  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  good  citizenship. 

In  this  era  of  crumbling  traditions,  loss  of 
respect  for  the  authority  of  God  and  civil 
society,  and  defiance  of  tradition,  we  must 
look  to  such  leaders  as  Monslgnor  Punda  for 
good  example,  leadership,  and  Inspiration. 
As  a  spiritual  leader  of  a  parish,  as  principal 
of  a  high  school,  as  a  respected  citizen,  he 
has  used  every  opportunity  to  show  his  lead- 
ership In  a  quiet  way.  He  has  touched  many 
lives,  and  because  they  have  touched  his, 
they  will  be  better  lives! 

In  this  audience  this  evening  are  leaders 
of  our  society.  Each  of  them  Is  an  influential 
person — each  Is  involved  In  many  profound 
and  far-reaching  activities.  .  .  .  Yet,  all  of 
these  leaders  pause  tonight  to  honor  Mon- 
slgnor Punda  because  they  know  that  he  has 
earned  their  great  respect  and  commenda- 
tion. 

Truly,  Monslgnor  Punda  exemplifies  the 
traditional  motto  of  the  land  of  his  parents, 
Poland — Polonla  Semper  Pldells — Poland  Al- 
ways Faithful.  So  we  say  tonlght^truly, 
Monslgnor  Punda  Is  Always  Faithful. 


SURPRISE  IN  THE  HOUSE:  JETS  FOR 
TAIWAN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Warren  Unna  appeared 
in  the  Sunday,  November  30, 1969,  Wash- 
ington Post. 

It  gives  the  Members  of  this  House 
some  backgroimd  on  the  $54.5  billion  we 
authorized  recently  for  Nationalist 
Chinese  aircraft. 

SUHPRiSE   n«   THE   HOUSE:    Jets   for  Tatwan 
(By  Warren  Unna) 

Last  week  a  surprise  amendment  to  g^nt 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  China  $54.5 
million  for  a  squadron  of  P-4D  Jet  fighter 
planes  was  offered  dvulng  floor  debate  and 
passed  as  part  of  the  Hoiise's  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill. 

Few  congressmen  knew  anything  about  the 
amendment.  They  assumed  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  behind  the  request.  So  a 
small  House  gathering  first  voted  the  amend- 
ment through  by  voice  vote  and  then,  after 
It  was  challenged  and  a  quorum  brought  In 
for  a  roll  call  vote,  the  amendment  passed, 
176  to  169. 

The  Nationalist  China  Jet  squadron  was 
not  In  the  administration's  bill,  and  It 
still  Is  unwanted  by  the  White  House,  the 
State  Department,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  at  least  the  o£Bclal 
heads  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Its  passage  so  angered  the  House's  dwin- 
dling coterie  of  foreign  aid  friends  that  the 
full  aid  bill  nearly  was  scuttled  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

The  final  vote  on  the  92.2  billion  bill  was 
176  to  163  and  the  close  margin  was  at- 
tributed directly  to  the  planes  for  Taiwan. 

The  bill  still  must  be  considered  on  the 
Senate  side.  The  fate  of  the  squadron  for 
Taiwan  will  further  hinge  on  foreign  aid 
appropriations  In  the  House  and  Senate.  But 
the  House  action  still  was  a  considerable 
coup. 
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Rep.  George  Bush  (R-Tex.)  said  later:  "I 
wish  I  had  known  the  administration  wa« 
against  It  before  I  voted  for  It." 

Pulling  a  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  Is  not  un- 
known In  House  floor  maneuvering,  but  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  squadron  really  started 
revving  up  Jiist  about  a  year  ago. 

Last  November  Rep.  Otto  E.  Passman 
(D-La.),  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriations  subconunlttee,  made  his  an- 
nual state  visit  to  Taipei  and  was  received 
by  Generalissimo  and  Madame  Chiang. 

The  United  States  had  Just  granted  South 
Korea  an  extra  $100  million  in  military  aid 
following  Increased  activity  by  Communist 
North  Korea  that  resulted  In  an  assassination 
attempt  against  South  Korean  President 
Park,  the  capture  of  the  U.S.  spy  ship  Pueblo 
and  stepped -up  Infiltration  Into  South  Korea. 
The  $100  million  included  a  new  squadron  of 
F-4  Jet  fighter  planes. 

Nationalist  China's  Chiang  decided  that 
with  the  Improved  Mlg  fighters  Communist 
China  was  fiylng,  he  had  as  good  reason  as 
South  Korea  to  get  a  new  U.S.  Jet  squadron. 

"It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  they 
Just  felt  that  they  should  have  a  squadron 
and  I'm  a  good  listener,"  Passman  said  in  an 
Interview.  "I  think  that  whole  part  of  the 
world  is  as  hot  as  a  firecracker.  It  was  on  that 
basis  that  I  did  some  footwork." 

Since  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee 
waited  until  this  month  to  get  the  current 
fiscal  year's  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  on 
the  House  fioor.  Passman,  understandably, 
had  to  do  some  running  in  place. 

Meanwhile,  another  friend  of  the  Chiangs, 
Rep.  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes  (D-Fla.) ,  a  reserve 
major  general  and  a  key  member  of  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  subcommittee, 
made  his  state  visit  to  Taipei  last  August. 
Presumably  Slkes  also  was  told  about  the 
need  for  new  Jets. 

MORGAN    PERSUADED 

A  third  friend  of  Nationalist  China,  Rep. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C).  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  recently 
persuaded  Rep.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to 
quietly  insert  a  small  observation  In  his  com- 
mittee's foreign  aid  report. 

It  read :  "There  is  danger  that  the  number 
and  quality  of  aircraft  In  the  Nationalist 
China  Inventory  may  not  be  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  new  and  sophisticated  aircraft  now 
appearing  In  Increasing  numbers,  in  the 
armed  forces  of  Communist  China." 

Then  Passman,  Slkes  and  Rivers,  with  their 
Pentagon  connections,  iirged  some  high-level 
Air  Force  telephone  calls  to  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R-Mlch.)  to  enlist 
his  assistance. 

"There  must  have  been  some  help  from  the 
Pentagon  because  of  Jerry  Ford's  role,"  Pass- 
man observed  blandly.  And  then  he  warmed 
up :  "I  think  the  Congress  must  assume  some 
responsibility.  We're  not  supposed  to  be  Just 
rubber  stamps  on  all  the  bureaucrats  In 
Washington.  When  my  country  Is  at  war,  I'm 
going  to  support  it.  I  think  we  should  keep 
our  muscle  taut." 

There  still  remained  the  matter  of  actually 
drafting  the  amendment.  The  day  before  the 
House's  fioor  action.  Rep.  Slkes  tried  to  have 
the  staff  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee do  it.  Rep.  Clement  E.  Zablockl  (D- 
Wls.).  at  that  moment  acting  committee 
chairman,  described  Slkes'  request  as  "a  bit 
unusual  since  the  matter  never  had  come  be- 
fore the  committee  and  Slkes  wasn't  even  a 
committee  member." 

Rep.  Passman  then  stepped  In.  Adminis- 
tration officials  said  he  summoned  some 
Pentagon  officials  to  his  office  on  the  morning 
the  bill  was  to  be  considered  to  help  him 
draft  the  amendment  which  Slkes,  later  In 
the  day,  was  to  Introduce. 

"I  asked  them  for  some  help  If  they  be- 
lieved  In   the   amendment,"   Passman   said 
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later.  "But  not  in  the  actual  drafting.  I 
knew  all  about  that  and  Just  where  to  Insert 
It  in  the  bUl." 

Then,  later  In  the  afternoon  debate,  Rep. 
Slkes  offered  his  amendment  with  these 
words:  "If  we  have  to  give,  let  us  give  It  to 
those  who  we  know  are  with  us.  ...  In  my 
opinion.  Nationalist  China  Is  one  of  our 
best  friends — If  not  our  best  friend — in  that 
part  of  the  world.  .  .  .  This  Is  just  a  drop  In 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  amounts  of 
money  that  they  require  for  even  a  minimum 
defense  of  the  Republic  of  China." 

THE   "NEED"'   PARAGRAPH 

In  quick  succession,  Slkes  was  followed  by 
Rivers  and  Paasman  and  a  platoon  of  their 
allies  all  "associating"  themselves  with  the 
amendment.  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney  (D-N.Y.) 
had  the  assignment  of  noting  the  "need" 
paragraph  that  Rep.  Rivers  had  inserted  In 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report. 

Rep.  Passman,  according  to  onlookers,  then 
started  whispering  aroimd  the  debating 
table:  "If  you  want  to  save  $200  million  on 
the  rest  of  the  bill,  you  had  better  agree  on 
this  one." 

Meanwhile,  Minority  Leader  Ford  also  be- 
gan lining  up  votes.  Ford  later  said  he  had 
heard  about  the  amendment  only  two  days 
before — from  Slkes — did  some  "Independent 
checking  of  my  own  to  very  high-ranking 
responsible  people  In  the  administration" 
and  became  convinced  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Jet  squadron — which  the  administra- 
tion hadnt  sought — really  was  wanted. 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R-Iowa),  who  ranks 
himself  with  Passman  as  the  leading  foreign 
aid  opponent  In  the  House,  then  Jumped 
up. 

"I  believe  the  record  ought  to  at  least 
show  that  there  were  no  hearings,  no  Justi- 
fication whatever — before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  .  .  .  This  Is  too  much 
money  to  add  to  this  bill  without  the  slight- 
est Justification  except  the  statements  of 
the  sponsors,"  Gross  said. 

Rep.  Donald  M.  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.),  chair< 
man  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  noted: 
"There  is  no  credible  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  have  a  capability  of  invad- 
ing Taiwan.  This  free  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  Is  the  reason  why  our  program  gets 
Into  trouble." 

After  the  vote  In  which  the  $54.5  million 
Jet  squadron  authorization  was  approved — 
with  no  restrictive  fixed-year  for  spending 
required — some  of  the  Republican  Congress- 
men In  the  Speaker's  Lobby  were  advising  a 
check  with  "the  Watergate." 

A  Watergate  Apartments  penthouse  Is  oc- 
cupied by  Anna  Chan  Chennault,  widow  of 
the  Flying  Tigers  general  and  a  Washington 
hostess  who  cultivates  friends  for  Nationalist 
China. 

"All  I  know  was  what  I  read  In  the  papers. 
Mrs.  Chennault  said  In  a  subsequent  Inter, 
view.  "Congressman  Passman  was  a  very 
good  friend  of  General  Chennault's  because 
they  both  come  from  Monroe,  La.,  but  I 
haven't  seen  him  in  many  years.  Our  legis- 
lators develop  their  own  Judgment.  I'm  an 
American.  Lots  of  people  talk  about  Anna 
Chennault  as  a  'lobby  for  China.'  I  am  the 
biggest  lobby  for  America.  I  always  try  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding." 

For  his  i>art.  Passman  declared:  "Mrs. 
Chennault?  I  didn't  even  know  she  was  Vice 
President  of  Flying  Tigers  Airlines  or  living 
m  Washington.  She  had  no  knowledge  of 
this.  Mrs.  Chennault  runs  her  business  and 
I  run  mine." 

The  Senate  reportedly  will  not  go  along 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Jet  aircraft  amend- 
ment and,  even  if  the  matter  should  survive 
In  "conf erence  with  the  House,  the  adminis- 
tration says  It  Is  determined  to  get  around 
It. 

But  the  Implementing  part  of  foreign  aid 
is  in  the  appropriations  process,  and  this  Is 
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where  Rep.  Passman  for  years  ha«  reigned 
supreme.  He  says  the  original  administration 
request  for  $2.6  bllUon  In  economic  and 
mlUtary  aid  should  receive  an  actual  appro- 
priation of  only  around  $1  billion.  It  Is  not 
clear  whether  his  $200  million  threat  on  the 
House  floor  meant  adding  or  subtracting 
from  his  $1  bllUon  target.  ^^  ^  ♦„ 

It  U  clear  that  the  more  that  Is  added  to 
military  aid  the  less  U  avalUble  for  economic 

Last  year,  Passman  sent  out  word  that  the 
$30  million  allotted  to  Nationalist  China  In 
military  aid  had  better  be  raised  by  $6  mil- 
lion or  the  rest  of  the  blU  would  be  In 
Jeopardy.  ^  .      ... 

"We  therefore  did  right  by  him  and  he  did 
right  by  us  In  giving  us  the  full  appropria- 
tion on  the  mlUtary  side,"  one  government 
official  disclosed. 

This  year,  the  Pentagon  says  It  has  no 
F4-D  jet  fighter  squadron  readily  available, 
and  doubts  that  $54.6  million  would  pay  for 
one  anyway. 

But  Passman  said  the  Air  Force's  support 
"goes  all  the  way  to  the  top."  The  Louisiana 
congressman  feels  encouraged. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  chair  a  committee 
which  gives  me  a  little  leverage,"  Passman 
said  "And  even  though  I  am  a  foe  of  foreign 
aid  and  voted  against  this  overall  blU  as  I 
always  do,  I'm  going  to  do  everything  within 
my  power  for   this  little  amendment." 


A  SPECIAL  KIND  OP  BIAS 

HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

-|  OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew's  journey  Into  the  sacred 
land  of  some  journalistic  oplnionlsts  has 
apparently  pricked  the  ultrathin  skin 
of  some  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
able  to  dish  it  out.  but  quake  in  the 
process  of  "taking  it." 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  Novem- 
ber 21, 1969,  has  written  an  excellent  edi- 
torial which  makes  a  contribution  to  the 
discussion  on  this  matter  I  consider  most 
enlightening. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Recotd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recqrd, 
as  follows: 

The  SLD  Bias 

What  Is  the  bias  that  Vice-President  Agnew 
called  into  quesUon  In  his  speech  criticizing 
network  television  news? 

Agnew  didn't  attempt  to  speU  it  out.  We 
do.  Specifically.  It  is  socialist,  labor  and 
Democratic,  In  that  order. 

Contrary  to  what  Agnew  suggested,  thU 
soclallst-labor-Democratic  bias,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  SLD,  Is  not  confined  to  a  little 
group  of  TV  editors  and  personalities.  In- 
stead. It  Is  characteristic  of  that  part  of  the 
nation's  news  media  ruled  by  the  Washing- 
ton-New York  axis. 

Network  television  merely  reflects— or, 
more  accvirately,  casts  the  shadows  In  ad- 
vance of— the  SLD  bias.  The  reason  for  focus- 
ing on  TV,  as  Agnew  pointed  out,  is  because 
of  Its  tremendous  national  Impact. 

socialists   want   a   RXn,E   BT  FEW 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
the  socialist  bias  comes  first.  Too  many  of 
the  people  who  gather  and  present  the  news 
in  America  are  the  products  of  colleges  where 
they  were  brainwashed  to  love  soclalUm  and 
hate  capitalism.  The  socialists  are  for  govern- 
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ment  by  tht  elite  few,  such  as  they  have  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  despise  a  free  market, 
simply  because  it  puts  power  Into  the  hands 
of  all  the  people  instead  of  Into  the  hands  of 
those  few  who  presume  to  know  what  U  best 
for  us  common  folk. 

Therefore,  the  socialist  conditioned  report- 
er or  commenUtor,  whether  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, chooses  the  stories,  words,  phrases 
and  expressions  which  tend  to  advance  the 
collectlvUt  cause  and  to  impede  the  capltal- 
IsUc  system  and  free  market  economy.  ThU 
attitude  even  leads  them  to  be  soft  on  com- 
munism and  hard  on  Americanism. 

How  doe*  the  labor  bias  then  come  in?  It 
comes  in  second  because  the  socialist  minded 
cleverly  recognize  that  In  labor  they  have 
the  voting  troops  with  which  to  exercise  po- 
litical power  in  the  democratic  process. 

Labor  enicys  a  ^)eclal  privilege  In  the  form 
of  oompuWbry  unionism  which  gives  it  the 
money  and  the  muscle  to  wield  extraordinary 
political  power.  Small  wonder  that  socUllsm 
makes  labor  Its  ally. 

Thus  when  the  labor  unions  serve  social- 
ism's alms,  as  In  domestic  spending  programs, 
the  SLD  biased  news  media  work  hand  In 
glove  with  them.  But  when  labor  unions  go 
against  the  socialist  nUnded,  as  they  did  In 
voting  In  support  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion on  Vietnam,  they  are  given  the  sUent 
treatment.  ...  ,_  , 

As  for  the  Democratic  bias,  thU  U  so  simply 
because  the  Etemocrats  have  been  the  party 
of  the  labor  unions  and.  In  the  north,  the 
friend  o<  socialism.  Democrats  who  don't 
please  the  SLD  bias  are  given  short  shrift  on 
publicity,  while  any  Republican  who  does 
something  to  please  the  SLD  can  count  on 
'  the  fullest  national  exposure,  at  least  on  one 
issue.  One  has  only  to  check  the  record  on 
publicity  given  senators  against  the  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  or  against  the  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to 
the  sttpreme  court  to  see  the  SLD  bias  at 

work.  1  ^    w 

Wheh  anyone  dares  to  charge  this  Wash- 
ington-New York  axis  with  bias,  it  turns  on 
two  defense  mechanisms.  One  Is  to  raise  the 
specter  of  government  censorship.  The  other 
Is  to  invoke  the  right  of  dissent. 

In  dotng  so,  the  SLD  biased  news  media 
divert  attention  from  the  Issue  of  their  bias. 
They  shovUd  not  be  permitted  to  get  away 
with  It,  especially  considering,  as  the  vice- 
president  said,  a  form  of  censorship  already 
exists  in  the  axis'  own  operation.  And  as  for 
dissent,  the  SUJ  biased  reporters  and  com- 
mentators seem  to  take  the  position  that  It 
Is  all  right  for  them,  but  not  for  anyone  else 
who  Is  80  bold  as  to  challenge  their  preju- 
dices. 


A  FOURSQUARE  SOdETY  FOR  A 
BETTER  AMERICA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally prominent  lay  members  are  privi- 
leged to  deliver  the  Sunday  sermon  in 
congregational  churches  across  the 
country.  Recently  at  my  own  Brookside 
church  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  such  an  out- 
standing lay  message  was  deUvered  by 
Mr  Carl  Noyes,  of  Manchester,  that  I  am 
including  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  interest  and  benefit  of  aU  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  challenging,  dynamic  re- 
sponse to  a  sorely  disturbed  society. 

As  an  example  of  interest  to  colleagues 
and  others  the  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  Mr.  Noyes'  compelling  address: 
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Other  disturbing  things  have  been  hap- 
pening. Non-books  and  non-plays  are  being 
thrown  together  and  sold  by  non-writers  who 
never  bothered  to  learn  how  to  write.  Murky 
poems  are   being   ground   out  by  scragglly 
poets  who  have  to  sing  them  to  their  audi- 
ence because  they  are  unreadable.  And  non- 
actors  have  now  confused  acting  with  lewd- 
ness and  nakedness.  If  you  agree  with  these 
remarks,  we  will  aU  definitely  be  branded  as 
squares,  but  If  we  are  so  branded,  remember 
that  we  win  be  In  pretty  good  company,  be- 
cause our  Christian  world,  and  this  country 
was  discovered,  put  together,  fought  for.  and 
saved  by  squares.   It's  easy   to   prove   that 
Jesus  Christ,  Nathan  Hale,  Patrick  Henry, 
Paul  Revere.  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  almost  anyone  else  you  would 
want  to  claim  as  a  hero  were  squares.  You 
can  prove  It  by  thinking  what  anyone  of 
them  would  have  said  If  he  had  not  been  a 
square.  For  example — 

Jesus  Christ— What,  me  carry  a  cross  up 
Calvary  Hill  so  I  can  redeem  mankind.  Let 
them  save  their  own  souls! 

Patrick  Henry— Sure  I'm  for  liberty  first 
last  and  always,  but  let's  be  a  Uttle  realis- 
tic We're  a  pretty  small  outfit  and  If  we 
start  pushing  the  British  around  someone 
is  going  to  get  hurt. 

Paul  Revere— Vfh&t  do  you  mean— me  ride 
through  every  Middlesex  village  and  town? 
5Sid  in  the  middle  of  the  night  yet?  Why  p  ck 
on  me?  Am  I  the  only  man  in  Boston  with 

*  ^Inl'amin  Franfcltn-What  we  really  need 
as  an  American  Ambassador  ^  ^^f «  ^  » 
young  man.  I'm  70  years  old.  It's  time  a  new 
eeneratlon  took  over.  »,„.„.,«- 

Are  you  convinced  now  that  your  heroM 
we«  sjuares?  And  yet  It's  difficult  at  times 
for  us  to  emulate  tiiem.  The  forces  of  con- 
formity are  still  sti-ong.  Too  many  of  us 
are  s«ftnjr  It  out  Instead  of  5«'«««'^ff  ^^  °"^ 
TOO  man/ of  us  haven't  got  the  guts  to  sUmd 
up  straight  and  be  square.  Because  the  op- 
S^lte  of  square  Is  round  and  being  round 
l^  much  simpler.  Responsibilities  and  prob- 
lems  roll  off  nice  and  easy.  Too  «nany  of  us 
know  Uie  short  cuts  and  too  few  toow  or 
care  where  the  patti  leads.  Too  few  of  us 
dare  to  leave  the  path,  because  the  path  U 
always  the  easy  way,  the  way  most  people  go. 
But  there  Is  no  path  to  the  future,  no  path 
to  greatness,  no  path  to  progress,  no  path 
to  outer  space  or  to  inner  satisfaction. 

Think  a  Uttle  about  this  organization 
called  S.O.S.— Society  of  Squares.  It  could 
have  a  secret  handshake  consisting  of  grab- 
bing the  other  guys'  hand  as  though  you 
meant  it  and  looking  him  sti-alght  In  the  eye. 
It  would  be  m  favor  of  participation,  and 
against  sitting  life  out,  for  simplicity  and 
against  sophistication,  for  laughter  and 
against  sniggering,  for  America  and  against 
her  enemies,  for  the  direct  and  against  the 
devious,  for  education  and  against  the  pre- 
tense of  learning,  for  building  and  aga  nst 
tearing  down;  for  the  honest  way  and  against 
the  short  cut.  Aren't  you  glad  to  be  a  squw-e 
and  wouldn't  you  like  to  join  the  SOS? 


Would  that  all  across  this  great  land  of 
opportunity  there  might  be  10,000  Carl 
Noyes  to  similarly  urge  Americans  to 
stand  foursquare  for  a  better  America. 

The  sermon  follows: 

We  are  living  In  troubled  times.  There  Is 
dissension  in  the  ghettos,  there  are  grave 
racial  problems,  there  is  unrest  on  the  col- 
lege campuses,  there  is  great  disagreement  on 
national  policy  as  It  affects  the  virar  In  Viet 
Nam,  and  people  are  staying  away  from 
church  by  the  thousands  because  they  think 
the  church  is  either  not  relevant,  or  because 
they  think  the  church  Is  taking  positions  and 
stands  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
ligion During  troubled  times  such  as  these, 
allowing  freedom  of  speech  and  permitting 
people  to  voice  unpopular  opinions  can  b« 
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a  aoul  Bearcblng  experience  for  any  admin- 
istration, whether  It  b«  In  Washington,  on 
the  college  campus,  In  the  hierarchy  of  the 
church,  or  even  In  the  home  where  the  parent 
finds  himself  at  odds  with  his  teen  age  chil- 
dren. 

You  may  be  asking  at  this  point — what  has 
this  got  to  do  with  the  church  budget  and 
the  every  member  canvass?  The  connection 
may  be  more  apparent  If  I  read  to  you  a  news 
Item  In  the  November  7th  Union  Leader 
which  reported  that  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
Elampshlre  Conference  of  United  Church  of 
Christ  voted  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
persons  wishing  to  participate  In  the  current 
antl-Vlet  Nam  demonstrations  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  quote  from  the  article  as  follows: 
"Charles  D.  Broadbent,  Conference  Asso- 
ciate Minister,  announced  that  Dr.  Robert 
Moss,  President  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  win  take  part  In  the  'March  against 
Death'  set  for  November  13-15  In  the  na- 
tion's capltol.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
N.H.  Conference  has  considered^  his  Invita- 
tion to  other  churchmen  who  sliare  his  con- 
cern to  Join  with  him  in  calling  for  the  end 
of  the  hostilities  in  Viet  Nam  and  believes 
It  should  pass  on  this  Information  to  our 
people  In  the  state.  The  Associate  Minister 
said  the  board  also  believes  that  It  shall 
make  possible  participation  by  those  who 
may  neefl'some  assistance  In  travel  expense. 
A  modest'amount  of  support  has  therefore 
been  set  aside  for  those  whose  Christian  con- 
victions lead  them  to  participate  In  this  par- 
ticular activity." 

Several  of  our  members  have  voiced  their 
objection  both  verbally  and  in  writing  to  this 
use  of  church  funds  in  a  cause  which  many 
of  us  do  not  support,  however  much  we  may 
agree  with  their  right  to  state  their  opin- 
ion. This  article  was  the  subject  of  lengthy 
discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  this  church,  both  as  to  the 
eflfect  It  might  have^n  our  present  every 
member  canvass,  and  as  to  whether  we  should 
provide  funds  In  our  budget  for  the  Christian 
World    Mission    of    the    United    Church    of 
Christ.  We  were  told  that  only  five  Trustees 
of  the  N.  H.  Conference  out  of  only  nine  pres- 
ent took  this  action  over  the  objection  of 
Dr.  Everett  Barrows,  Executive  Director  of 
the  N.  H.  Conference  and  that  the  repercus- 
sions have  been  such  that  a  si>eclal  meeting 
of  the  full  board  was  called  for  November 
14th  to  consider  rescinding  the  previous  vote. 
We   also   understand    that  six  churches   in 
New  Hampshire  have  threatened  to  resign 
from  the  conference  in  opposition  to  this 
vote.  I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  is  a  most  unpopular  war  and  we 
would  all  like  to  see  it  over  with.  There  are 
many   distinguished   leaders,   both   military 
and  civilian  who  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
United  States  being  Involved  in  the  war.  I 
have  a  draft  age  son  and  a  college  daughter 
to  whom  I  am  sometimes  unable  to  give  in- 
telligent answers,  and  I  confess  to  being  be- 
wildered at  times  myself.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  have  faith  In  the  democratic  system  by 
which  we  establish  national  policy.  I  don't 
believe  in  government  by  referendum,  nor 
do  I  think  national  policy  should  be  set  in 
the  streets.  I  think  It  Is  a  shame  that  patriot- 
ism Is  considered  to  be  old  fashioned  and  I 
object  violently  to  having  church  funds  used 
to  support  what  I  consider  to  be  an  un- 
patriotic cause,  that  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  religion  and  the  proper  goals  of 
the  church. 

What  should  we  do?  Should  we  secede 
from  the  United  Church  of  Christ?  I  think 
not.  I  don't  think  we  can  blame  Dallas  for 
Jack  Ruby,  nor  Memphis  for  John  Ray  nor 
can  we  blame  Los  Angeles  for  Slrhan  Slrhan. 
Neither  can  we  blame  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  for  a  few  Idealistic  crackpots  on  the 
Conference  Board  of  Trustees.  With  all  the 
troubles  that  beset  us.  I  suggest  this  is  when 
the  church  most  needs  our  support.  On  the 
other  band,  the  trustees  of  this  church  do 
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feel  we  should  voice  our  disapproval  in  some 
tangible  way.  Accordingly,  at  our  last  meet- 
ing we  voted  unanimously  to  withhold  all 
funds  the  current  year's  budget  designated 
from  the  Christian  World  Mission  pending 
some  expression  of  opinion  from  the  con- 
gregaUon  at  large.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  to  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  chiu-ch  for  thU  Sunday  which  wovUd 
comply  with  the  By-laws  of  the  church.  I 
should  also  explain  that  the  trustees  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  need  to  carry  on  a 
Christian  Mission,  but  feel  that  for  the  time 
being  we  should  perfomr  our  missionary  ac- 
tivities In  our  own  back  yard — In  places  like 
the  Goffs  Palls  Church  and  also  for  some  of 
the  deprived  people  In  our  own  community. 
At  this  point  then  I  would  ask  you  to  stand 
if  you  support  the  action  of  the  trustees  In 
withholding  funds  for  the  ChrtsUan  World 
Mission  until  further  notice.  Now.  would 
those  who  oppose  the  action  of  the  trustees 
please  stand. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  gvilded  by  the 
sentiments  you  have  Just  expressed.  While 
I  sincerely  respect  the  opinions  of  those  who 
may  disagree  with  us.  I  would  like  to  pay 
those  who  agree  with  us  the  compliment  of 
calling  them  loveable  SQUARES. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  heard  a  speech  by 
Charles  Brower,  President  of  the  advertising 
firm  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstlne  &  Osborne, 
Inc.  In  which  he  advocated  forming  a  new 
organization  called  S.O.S. — Society  of 
Squares.  I'd  like  to  relate  to  you  my  recollec- 
tion of  that  speech,  which  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  me. 

Back  a  generation  or  so  ago,  square  was 
one  of  the  finest  words  In  the  English  lan- 
guage, certainly  among  the  top  ten  in  any 
printer's  hit  parade.  You  gave  a  man  a 
square  deal  If  you  were  honest,  you  gave 
him  a  square  meal  if  he  was  hungry,  you 
stood  foursquare  for  everything  you  thought 
was  right,  and  squore  against  everything  else. 
When  you  got  out  of  debt  you  were  square 
with  the  world.  And,  that  was  when  you 
could  look  your  fellow  man  square  In  the 
eye. 

Something  has  happened  in  the  last  25 
years  both  In  the  way  some  of  the  avant 
garde  thinks  and  also  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  square.  Although  we  have  always  had 
ovir  share  of  freeloaders  in  this  country.  It 
Is  only  lately  that  non-Involvement  has  be- 
come an  accepted  way  of  life.  When  we  were 
poor  we  had  to  sweat  It  out.  We  couldn't 
afford  detachment  from  the  life  and  fate  of 
our  country.  And  one  of  the  great  dangers 
of  both  personal  and  national  affluence  Is 
that  it  permits  such  detachment.  The  new 
generation    seems   to   have   bent    the    word 
square  all  out  of  shape.  Prison  convicts  gave 
It  the  first  twist.  To  them  a  square  was  an 
Inmate  who  would  not  conform  to  the  con- 
vict code.   Today,   everyone   knows   what   a 
square  is.  He  Is  the  man  who  never  learned 
to  get  away  with  it.  He's  the  character  who 
volunteers  when  he  doesn't  have  to.  He's  the 
odd  ball  who  gets  his  kicks  from  trying  to  do 
something  better  than  anyone  else.  He's  the 
boob  who  gets  so  Involved  In  his  work  that 
he  has  to  be  reminded  to  go  home.  He's  the 
slob  who  gets  all  choked  up  when  the  band 
plays  "America  the  Beautiful"  or  when  the 
choir  sings  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic". That's  what  a  square  Is  and  he  doesn't 
fit  too  neatly  Into  the  current  group  of  angle 
players,    corner-cutters,    sharpshooters    and 
goof-offs.  He  doesn't  want  to  fly  now  and  pay 
later.  He's  burdened  down  with  old  fashioned 
ideas  of  honesty,  loyalty,  courage,  and  thlrft. 
Aren't  you  glad  to  be  a  square  even  though 
you  may  be  on  your  way  to  extinction? 

Teddy  Roosevelt  once  said,  "Far  better  it 
Is  to  dare  mighty  things,  to  win  glorious 
triumphs,  even  though  checkered  by  failure, 
than  to  take  rank  with  those  poor  souls  who 
neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer  much  becaxise 
they  live  in  the  gray  twilight  that  knows  not 
victory  nor  defeat".  End  quote.  In  those  days 
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the  United  States  was  the  greatest  exporter 
of  Ideas  the  world  had  ever  known.  We  sold 
abroad  the  idea  of  individual  dignity,  respon- 
sibility, and  freedom.  We  created  and  sold  the 
Idea  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people — and  this  idea  Is 
still  being  bought  today.  We  exported  the 
Idea  of  freedom  of  worship,  the  idea  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  a  free  press — even  the 
Idea  that  those  who  are  taxed  should  be 
repreeented.  Lately,  however,  we  seem  to  be 
Importing  Ideas  from  countries  that  would 
like  to  do  us  In.  We  seem  to  have  Imported 
the  Idea  of  a  strong  government  for  a  weak 
people.  We  have  bought  from  abroad  the 
Idea  of  "Let  Jack  do  It"  and  "What's  In  It 
for  me?"  We  have  even  bought  the  gesture 
of  the  neatly  shrugged  shoulder. 

Other  dlstiu-bing  things  have  been  hap- 
pening. Non-books  and  non-plays  are  being 
thrown  together  and  sold  by  non-writers  who 
never  bothered  to  learn  how  to  write.  Murky 
poems  are  being  ground  out  by  scragglly 
poets  who  have  to  sing  them  to  their  audi- 
ence because  they  are  unreadable.  And  non- 
actors  have  now  confused  acting  with  lewd- 
ness and  nakedness.  If  you  agree  with  these 
remarks,  we  will  all  definitely  be  branded  as 
squares,  but  if  we  are  so  branded,  remember 
that  we  will  be  in  pretty  good  company,  be- 
cause our  Christian  world,  and  this  country 
was  discovered,  put  together,  fought  for,  and 
saved  by  squares.  It's  easy  to  prove  that  Jesus 
Christ,  Nathan  Hale.  Patrick  Henry,  Paul 
Revere.  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  almost  anyone  else  you  would 
wunt  to  claim  as  a  hero  were  squares.  You 
can  prove  it  by  thinking  what  anyone  of  them 
would  have  said  if  he  had  not  been  a  square. 
For  example — 

Jesus  Christ— What,  me  carry  a  cross  up 
Calvary  Hill  so  I  can  redeem  mankind.  Let 
them  save  their  own  souls! 

Patrick  Henry — Sure  I'm  for  liberty  first 
last  and  always,  but  let's  be  a  little  realistic. 
We're  a  pretty  small  outfit  and  if  we  start 
pushing  the  British  around  someone  is  going 
to  get  hurt. 

Paul  Revere — What  do  you  mean — ^me  ride 
through  every  Middlesex  village  and  town? 
And  In  the  middle  of  the  night  yet?  Why 
pick  on  me?  Am  I  the  only  man  In  Boston 
with  a  horse? 

Benjamin  FranfcHn— What  we  really  need 
as  an  American  Ambassador  to  Prance  is  a 
young  man.  I^m  70  years  old.  It's  time  a  new 
generation  took  over. 

Are  you  convinced  now  that  your  heroes 
were  squares?  And  yet  It's  difficult  at  times 
for  us  to  emulate  them.  The  forces  of  con- 
formity are  still  strong.  Too  many  of  us  are 
sitting  It  out  Instead  of  sweating  It  out.  Too 
many  of  us  haven't  got  the  guts  to  stand  up 
straight  and  be  square.  Because  the  opposite 
of  square  Is  round  and  being  found  is  so 
much  simpler.  Responsibilities  and  prob- 
lems roll  off  nice  and  easy.  Too  many  of  us 
know  the  short  cuts  and  too  few  know  or 
care  where  the  path  leads.  Too  few  at  us  dare 
to  leave  the  path,  becatise  the  path  is  always 
the  easy  way,  the  way  most  people  go.  But 
there  is  no  path  to  the  future,  no  path  to 
greatness,  no  path  to  progress,  no  path  to 
outer  spyac^  or  to  inner  satisfaction. 

Think  a  little  about  this  organization  called 
S.O.S. — Society  of  Squares.  It  could  have  a 
secret  handshake  consisting  of  grabbing  the 
other  guys'  hand  as  though  you  meant  It 
and  looking  him  straight  in  the  eye.  It  would 
be  m  favor  of  participation,  and  against  sit- 
ting life  out.  for  simplicity  and  against  so- 
phistication, for  laughter  and  against  snig- 
gering, for  America  and  against  her  enemies, 
for  the  direct  and  against  the  devious,  for 
education  and  against  the  pretense  of  learn- 
ing, for  building  and  against  tearing  down; 
for  the  honest  way  and  against  the  short 
cut.  Aren't  you  glad  to  be  a  square  and 
woxUdn't  you  like  to  join  the  a.OS."! 

Let's  be  square*,  let's  meet  our  Christian 
commitments  squarely,  and  let's  show  Man- 
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cbeater  what  kind  of  a  Job  the  Brookslde 
Church  can  do  when  we  all  work  together. 
Even  U  you  shouldn't  be  a  square,  we  stlU 
need  your  help. 
Thank  you. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Civil  Ubertles  Union  extends  sincere  con- 
dolences to  her  parents,  her  brother  and  her 
sister. 
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FORMER  CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL 
WARREN 


A   TRIBUTE  TO   VICTORIA  POPKIN 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1,  1969 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  the  propriety  of  dissent  is  being 
caUed  into  question,  we  have  more  rea- 
son than  ever  to  cherish  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  devote  their  fuu 
energies  to  guarding  and  protecting  our 
traditional  liberties.  One  such  lady  was 
Miss  Victoria  Popkin,  who  was  the  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion. Miss  Popkin  died  recenUy  at  the 
tragically  early  age  of  27,  and  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  her  memory. 

A  native  of  New  York,  Miss  Popkin  was 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Goucher 
College,  and  a  graduate  of  Stanford  UiU- 
versity  Law  School  where  she  served  with 
both  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  the  La.w 
Students  Civil  Rights  Research  Council. 
After  completing  her  studies,  she  worked 
with  the  Democratic  Senate  Campaigii 
Committee  and  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  »nd  Welfare,  before  Joining 
the  staff  of  the  American  CivU  Liberties 

Miss  Popkin  dedicated  herself  to  the 
preservation  and  full  vindication  of  the 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all  Amer- 
icans regardless  of  their  particular  creed 
or  convictions.  Her  devotion  was  not  to 
any  partisan  cause  or  ideological  position, 
but  to  the  fundamental  rights  which  we 
all  should  enjoy  and  Jealously  preserve. 
She  will  be  deeply  missed  by  all  of  us 

I  should  like  to  include  at  this  point 
a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  Those  who  knew  her  better 
and  worked  closely  with  her  can  speak 
of  her  much  more  eloquently  than  I  could 
ever  hope  to : 

RESOLOTION   ON    THE  DEATH   Of  VICTORIA 

Popkin 

Victoria  Popkin.  Associate  Director  of  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  died  on  September  16th  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Miss  Popkin  came  to  the  ACLU  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  after  having  worked  briefly  lorthe 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare She  graduated  from  Goucher  College, 
magna  ciun  laude.  and  from  Stanford  law 
School  where  she  was  on  the  Law  Review. 

Her  slight  frame  contained  a  tough,  ana- 
lytlcal  intellect  that  displayed  Itself  dally  In 
her  Job  of  preparing  legislative  testimony 
and  legal  briefs.  All  of  her  work  was  char- 
acterized by  forcefulness.  sense  and  clarity. 

But  Miss  Popkin  had  more  than  a  nne 
mind.  She  had  the  courage  to  disregard  her 
infirmities,  the  Insight  and  wisdom  of  people 
more  experienced  and  older  than  sbe- ^^^^ 
quiet  strength  and  humor  that  brightened 
the  lives  of  all  with  whom  she  came  In  con- 
tact. In  her  all  too-brief  service  for  the  ACLU 
she  made  a  remarkable  contribution. 


HON.  HUGH  scon 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1969 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  at  the  New  York  Hilton,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  Conference  honored 
former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  for 
"historic"  contributions  to  the  cause  of 

human  rights.  ^^^„t^^ 

The  National  Urban  League  presented 
its  Equal  Opportunity  Day  Award  for 
advancing  the  civil  rights  movement 
through  landmark  decisions  on  school 
desegregation,  voting,  reapportionment, 
and  individual  rights. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tne 
tribute  to  Chief  Justice  Warren  delivered 
by  James  A.  Linen,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  and  the  remarKs 
of  former  Chief  Justice  Eari  Warren  be- 
fore the  Equal  Opportunity  Day  dinner 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  November 
19  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remaiks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE   EARL  WABREN 

(Retired) 
(By  James  A.  Linen) 

Years  ago  we  first  asked  Earl  Warren,  the 
Fourteenth  Chief  Justice  «' J^«  ^^^^i^t 
States,  to  share  this  platform  vdth  us.  But 
such  were  his  own  stern  scruples  while  he  was 
in  office  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  never 
before  allowed  us  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  accomplishments.  .,    ^      . 

So  It  is  with  immense  pride  that  I  stand 
before  you  at  this  moment.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  the  National  Urban  League  on  this 
occasion,  and  proud  also  to  represent  -nme 
Incorporated.  The  law,  Henry  Luce  once  said, 
is  "the  place  where  order  and  freedom  meet. 
Our  late  Pounder's  concern  for  the  rule  of 
law  m  national  and  international  affairs  was 
profound— and  so  was  his  respect  for  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  "If  the  Su- 
nreme  Court  were  to  abdicate  tomorrow,  he 
once  said,  "this  nation  would  by  Its  very 
nature  be  erecting  another  spokesman  of  our 
sovereign  Constitution  and  the  supreme  law 

of  the  land."  .      ..       4._ 

It  is  a  considerable  challenge  to  try  to 
sum  up.  in  just  a  few  moments.  Eari  War- 
ren's immense  contribution  to  our  country. 
For  the  past  sixteen  years,  he  has  guided  the 
court  through  a  period  of  activity  unprece- 
dented In  its  history.  I  need  hardly  remind 
vou  of  the  great  advances  these  exciting 
vears  have  brought  in  school  desegregation 
and  voting  rights.  In  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination m  housing,  in  advocating  the 
one-man-one-vote  doctrine,  and  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  system  of  criminal  Justice  that 
offers  better  protection  for  the  individual. 
The  Warren  Court  was  not  afraid  to  tackle 
these  tough  issues— Issues  that  critically  In- 
volve personal  liberties  and  civil  rights— 
and  make  firm  judgments  on  them. 

Earl  Warren  himself.  In  a  statement  last 
spring,  best  described  the  activist  spirit  of 
the  Court  over  which  he  presided.  He  said. 
"I  have  heard  a  great  many  people  say  to 
me-  'Well.  I  agree  with  your  opinions  on 
these  clvU  rights  aU  right,  but  don't  you 


think  you  are  going  too  fast?'  Of  course,  the 
answer  to  that  is,  'We  haven't  anything  to 
say  about  how  fast  we  go.'  We  go  with  the 
cases  that  come  to  us;  and  when  they  come 
to  us  with  a  question  of  human  liberties  In 
them,  we  either  hear  them  and  decide  them 
or  we  let  them  go  and  sweep  them  under  the 
rug  only  to  leave  them  for  future  genera- 
tions. That  has  been  done  In  this  country 
not  only  long  enough  but  altogether  too 
long  There  are  problems  facing  us  today 
which  If  they  had  been  solved  a  century  ago 
or  even  a  generation  ago,  we  would  not  have 
to  face  today:  or.  at  least.  If  we  did,  they 
would  be  of  manageable  size." 

That  was  what  Earl  Warren  said  about 
his  Court.  He  could  have  said  the  same  about 
his  own  life.  As  a  youth  in  Bakersfield,  Cali- 
fornia, grandson  of  a  Norwegian  carpenter, 
he  faced  poverty  by  working  as  a  newsboy,  a 
freight  hustler,  a  farm  hand,  and— I'm  proud 
to  say— as  a  cub  reporter.  Prom  then  on.  Earl 
Warren  was  "going  with  the  cases  that  came 
to  him"— as  a  Junior  lawyer  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  later  as  deputy  district 
attorney  and  district  attorney  for  Alameda 
County.  California.  In  that  Job,  though  he 
quickly  earned  a  reputation  as  a  fearless 
prosecutor,  he  said  he  "never  heard  a  Jury 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  but  that  I  felt 
sick  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach." 

As  a  three- term  governor  of  California.  Earl 
Warren  in  the  nineteen  forties  and  early 
nineteen  fifties  solved  problems  that  many 
states  are  only  now  beginning  to  confront. 
While  California's  population  nearly  doubled 
during  his  years  as  governor.  Earl  Warren 
nevertheless  helped  create  one  of  the  nation  s 
greatest  educational  systems  there.  He  also 
made  long  strides  In  health  and  highways. 
And  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  California's  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, whose  advanced  Ideas  about  penology 
have  since  been  widely  Imitated  throughout 
the  country.  _    , 

"Is  It  fair?"  has  been  a  question  Earl 
Warren  has  repeatedly  asked  during  his  ca- 
reer Long  ago  he  came  to  the  firm  conclu- 
sion that  America  was  not  playing  fair  with 
her  minority  citizens.  Soon  after  he  took 
office  as  California's  governor  in  1943.  Earl 
Warren  let  It  be  known  that  he  would  not 
tolerate  racial  discrimination  In  the  states 
various  bureaucracies.  He  hlmseU  appointed 
Negroes  to  many  key  positions  and  saw  to  it 
that  many  inequities  facing  black  and  brown 
Calif ornlans  were  corrected.  When  Warren 
sought  the  Republican  presidential  nomina- 
tion in  1948.  and  again  In  1952,  one  of  the 
key  planks  In  his  personal  platform  was  "one 
law  for  all  men  and  equal  opportunity  In  life 
for  all  men." 

With  these  and  many  other  examples  oi  nis 
attitude  toward  equal  rights  already  Im- 
planted on  his  record.  Earl  Warren  went  to 
Washington  In  1953  to  take  over  as  Chief 
Justice.  To  those  who  had  known  him  be- 
fore, his  firm  and  unfilnchlng  guidance  of 
the  Court  came  as  no  surprise.  For  they 
knew  Earl  Warren  as  a  man  of  uncompromis- 
ing principles  ...  a  man  soon  frustrated  by 
avoidance  of  the  Issues  ...  a  man  whose 
ability  to  grow  from  Job  to  job  destined  him 
to  achieve  greatness.  ^       .,      ..^ 

So  it  U  not  only  fair,  but  overdue,  for  the 
National  Urban  League  to  bestow  on  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  the  honor  we  have  long 
known  he  has  richly  deserved.  It  U  a  great 
privilege  for  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Urban 
League  movement  as  a  whole,  to  present  him 
with  our  1969  Equal  Opportunity  Day  award. 
Chief  Justice  Warren. 


REMARKS  OF  Earl  Warren,  Former  Chiet 
Justice  U.S.  Supreme  Coxtrt 
I  am  very  proud  to  accept  an  awardp  from 
the  National  Urban  League  because  I  have 
been  familiar  with  Its  work  for  many  years- 
long  before  I  had  any  thought  of  becoming 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.   I  re- 
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mambflr  thU  pioneer  organlaatton  and  the 
•Mletance  It  g»ve  to  me  durtng  my  many 
yean  of  poUtlcal  Ufe  In  California.  I  am  par- 
tlcularly  bM>py  that  the  Award  should  be 
your  Equal  Opportunity  Award— not  becauee 
1  feel  I  have  been  particularly  helpful  in  that 
area  of  activity,  but  because  I  know  It  Is 
the  cherlahed  aim  of  the  National  Urban 
League  Scane  worthy  people  have  organlza- 
tlona  focua  their  activities  on  different  phases 
of  our  social  problems,  but  your  organiza- 
tion has  been  known  for  all  the  years  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  It  with  grass-root 
acUvltlee  designed  to  bring  opportunity  to 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  It  princi- 
pally because  of  racial  discrimination. 

In  the  hlerachy  of  himian  rights,  there 
are  few  to  compare  in  importance  with  that 
of  equal  opportunity,  because  so  many  other 
rights  are  Implicit  In  It-the  right  of  human 
dignity;  the  right  of  education;  the  right 
to  a  decent  home;  and  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  xiseful  Job  which  wlU  enable  one  to 
feel  that  he  U  a  needed  member  of  society. 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  in  this  advanced  stage 
of  our  civilization  and  the  general  standards 
of  affluence  that  these  rights  would  not  be 
afforded  to  every  citizen  In  accordance  with 
the  American  Ideal. 

What  Is  that  American  Ideal?  It  U  simply 
and  preetaely  stated  thusly  In  the  Declara- 
tl«m  of  Independence — 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Ufe,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 
This  noble  language,  fortified  by  the  Im- 
plementing language  of  the  14th  Amendment, 
makes  the  picture  complete — 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  prlvUeges  or  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

In  seven  years.  It  will  be  two  centuries 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be- 
came the  hope  of  the  downtrodden  through- 
out the  Western  world.  It  has  been  101  years 
since  the  14th  Amendment  made  equality  a 
mandate  of  the  United  States  Gtovernment, 
and  it  was  106  years  ago  today  that  Lincoln 
delivered  his  Gettysburg  Address  In  which  he 
said  that  our  Forefathers  had  "brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation  con- 
ceived In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

Isn't  It  about  time  that  It  be  made  a 
reality? 

But  there  are  still  thousands  of  public 
schools  where  black  children  cannot  enter 
only  because  they  are  black  and  are  rele- 
gated to  Inferior  standards  of  education 
which  should  shock  the  conscience  of  all  of 
us.  There  stfe  thotisands  of  voting  places 
where  a  black  person  for  the  same  reason  is 
prevented  from  casting  his  vote  smd  partici- 
pating in  his  Oovernment.  There  are  many 
industries  in  which  a  man,  regardless  of  his 
skill,  cannot  obtain  a  Job  or  Join  a  union 
to  make  an  honest  living  for  his  family 
merely  because  of  his  color.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  who  are  as  confined  to 
ghettoe  and  the  sordid  conditions  which  exist 
there  as  though  there  was  an  impenetrable 
wall  around  them. 

But  what  seems  worst  of  all  to  me  Is  that 
there  are  still  thousands  of  chvirchea  in  the 
Nation  where  a  black  person  is  not  welcome 
to  wbrship  and  In  many  where  he  or  she 
would  be  Jailed  for  trying  to  do  so. 

To  our  Nation's  great  Injury,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  all  of  these  conditions  exist  In 
defiance  of  the  mandates  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  domeatic  problems  of  our  country  have 
grown  to  gigantic  magnitude.  Many  of  them 
are  at  the  crisis  stage— some  at  the  violent 

The  causes  of  our  problrau  are  many  and 
complex  and  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to 
review  them  in  this  company  which  has 
wrestled  with  them  tot  more  than  a  half 
century. 

Our  greet  cities.  Including  this  one  where 
we  gather  tonight,  have  conditions  that  cry 
out  for  solution — solutions  which  are  not 
forthcoming  even  under,  the  leadership  of  a 
great  pubUc  servant  like  Mayor  Undsay. 
Neither  the  financial  resources  at  the  munic- 
ipal level  nor  the  national  commitment  to 
the  cause  Is  available. 

While  many  things  must  be  done  before 
our  dtlee  can  be  restored  to  a  healtMy  condi- 
tion. It  is  quite  apparent  that  none  of  our 
major  problems  can  be  solved  until  race  prej- 
udice becomes  a  fiction  of  the  past  and  we 
fulfill  the  promise  of  two  centuries  ago  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  entitled  to 
life  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Is  this  too  much  to  ask?  I  think  not.  Can 
It  be  done?  I  beUeve  it  can.  What  does  it 
take — adherence  to  the  American  ideal  I 
have  been  speaking  of. 

Tonight  oiu"  intrepid  astronauts  are  walk- 
ing on  the  moon  because  our  Government, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  all  of  us,  commit- 
ted the  Nation  to  thU  task.  We  regimented 
the  scientific  and  technological  forces  of  the 
Nation — tens  of  thousands  of  thwn  with 
their  supporting  personnel — and  we  have 
spent,  I  believe,  25  billion  dollars  In  accom- 
plishing the  mission.  It  has  been  a  great  ac- 
complishment, and  was  possible  only  because 
there  was  national  commitment  to  that  end. 
If  we  can  do  that,  certainly  we  can  com- 
mit our  hearts  and  minds,  as  well  as  our 
finances  to  affording  equal  opportunity  to 
every  American. 

Those  who  are  not  concerned  with  closing 
the  gap  between  the  profession  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ideal  and  Its  performance  employ  the 
euphamistlc  saying  that  we  cannot  have 
both  guns  and  butter.  It  is  time  to  say  to 
them,  "If  that  is  true,  then  let  us  Just  have 
the  butter." 

I  do  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
awaken  to  their  responsibilities  to  our  cities 
and  to  the  poor  and  neglected  in  our  society, 
but  It  is  very  late  In  coming.  And  if  this  la 
going  to  be  a  great  country  for  our  children 
and  their  children,  we  must  now  have  a 
massive  national  assault  upon  oxir  urban 
problems,  free  from  racial  prejudice  and 
from  the  last  vestiges  of  slavery,  the  bill  for 
which  we  are  now  paying  In  full. 

I  vrlsh  you  continued  success  In  your  great 
labors. 


December  U,  1969 


PNMA  REACHES  A  MILESTONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 


nance  business.  This  is  the  important 
test  we  set  for  total  private  control  of 
FNMA  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  included  the 
legislation  to  allow  PNMA  to  become  en- 
tirely privately  owned  and  controlled  in 
last  year's  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  we  all  hoped  that  this  trans- 
formation could  be  completed  promptly. 
This  was  our  hope  because  we  recognized 
that  a  private  PNMA — one  completely 
free  of  the  strictures  of  the  Pederal 
budget — could  do  more  to  help  support 
the  PHA/VA  backed  mortgage  market. 
When  we  fixed  May  1, 1970.  as  the  earliest 
date  at  which  the  shift  to  private  owner- 
ship could  take  place,  we  were  setting  a 
goal.  The  aim  that  we  hoped  FNMA 
could  be  ready  for  private  status  in  18 
months.  PNMA  has  surpassed  that  am- 
bitious goal.  They  are  now  ready  to  as- 
sume their  mandated  role  as  a  privately 
controlled  corporation. 

It  would  be  well  to  consider  why  PNMA 
has  reached  this  milestone  so  early.  It 
has  been  successful  in  doing  so  because 
it  has  been  able  to  channel  an  un- 
paralleled flow  of  funds  into  the  PHA/VA 
mortgage  market.  The  stock  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  house  and  home 
finance  industry  people  because  they  are 
legally  required,  as  a  condition  to  using 
the  secondary  market  facilities  of  FNMA, 
to  purchase  PNMA  stock.  Because 
PNMA  has  been  called  upon  to  engage 
in  unprecedented  level  of  support  for  the 
PHA/VA  mortgage  market.  It  has  been 
able  to  place  its  stock  in  the  hands  of  the 
"qualifying  owners"  sooner  than  we 
could  have  foreseen.  The  stockholders 
have  apparently  decided  to  hold  their 
PNMA  stock:  probably  because  the  stock 
has  proven  to  be  such  an  attractive  in- 
vestment— its  price  has  tripled  since  the 
authority  was  granted  for  PNMA  to 
assume  private  status. 

In  my  judgment,  the  record  of  PNMA 
over  the  last  14  months,  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  ability  of  the  private  sector  to 
operate  in  the  public  good.  The  two  men 
most  responsible  for  constructing  this 
enviable  record  both  have  an  admirable 
record    of    achievement    in    corporate 
leadership  and  public  service.  Both  HUD 
Secretary  Romney,  and  PNMA  President 
Lapln,  are  to  know  and  understand  the 
importance  of  private  corporation  par- 
ticipating   in    programs    which    confer 
important  public  good.  With  the  direction 
that   excellent   individuals   have   given 
PNMA  during  this  formative  period,  I  am 
sure  that  the  privately  controlled  PNMA 
is  on  a  well-fixed  course  of  public  service 
through  support  of  Government-backed 
mortgages. 


Mr.  MCKDRHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion's president,  Raymond  H.  Lapin,  an- 
nounced that  the  unique  corporation  of 
which  he  is  head  has  passed  a  landmark 
point  in  its  history.  Mr.  Lapin  made 
public  that  he  has  been  advised  that  his 
corporation  has  satisfied  the  essential  re- 
quirement for  the  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  pass  completely  mto  private 
hands.  I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Lapin  will 
ask  his  board  of  directors  to  certify  that 
one-third  of  the  corporation's  stock  is 
held  by  individuals  and  companies  in- 
volved  in   the  housing   and   home   fi- 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  POLL  ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dents of  Lakeland  High  School  in  Rath- 
drum  were  polled  by  the  school's  news- 
paper on  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  After 
a  study  and  discussion  of  the  situation 
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being  used  as  a  weapon  of  psychological 
warfare  against  them.  With  their  credi- 
bility at  an  all-time  low  and  by  fiaiuit- 
ing  any  pretext  of  ethics  or  truth,  the 
national  news  media  again  prove  Vice 
President  AcNrw's  report,  and  are  court- 
ing a  massive  reaction  by  the  people. 

The  theory  of  relative  honesty  was  also 
a  practice  in  new  morality  by  Lenin,  who 
believed  anything  is  good  if  it  advances 
the  revolution. 

I  include  three  news  clippings: 

I  From  the  St.  PranclsvlUe  (La.)   Democrat, 

Nov.  37.  1969] 

Local  Soldier  Stbippbd  Or  Medals 

In  Alleged  Deaths 

A  St.  PranclsvUe  soldier.  Army  S.  Sgt.  David 
Mitchell,  29.  has  had  his  combat  medaU  re- 
voked because  of  alleged  involvement  In  the 
death  of  Vietnamese  civilians. 

He  has  been  accused  of  assault  with  Intent 
to  commit  murder  In  connectfon  with  an 
alleged  slaughter  of  Inhabitants  of  a  South 
Viet  Nam  village. 

Mitchell  lost  his  two  good  conduct  medals. 
Viet  Nam  service  medal,  Viet  Nam  campaign 
medal.  National  Defense  service  medal,  and 
Combat  Infantry  badge.  He  Is  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  nHntster  In  St.  PranclsvlUe.  the  Rev- 
eretfd  IslftH "Mitchell. 

First  Lt.  William  L.  Galley,  26.  of  Miami, 
Florida,  charged  with  premeditated  multiple 
murder,  also  lost  his  medals  and  ribbons. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Nov.  27. 

19691 
CBS  ADMrrs  Paying  fob  Meadlo  Interview 
(By  Jim  O.Lucas) 
CBS  News  admited  today  It  paid  an  "un- 
disclosed amount  of  money"  to  a  group  of 
free  lance  reporters  for  arranging  its  contro- 
versial TV  interview  Monday  with  a  young 
Vietnam  war  veteran  from  Indiana. 

The  youth,  22-year-old  Paul  Meadlo,  of 
West  Terre  Haute,  asserted  that  he  and  his 
fellow  soldiers  shot  370  South  Vietnamese 
clviUans  to  death  in  an  attack  on  Song  My 
village  last  year. 

Mr.  Meadlo  said  he  was  following  orders  of 
1st  Lt.  William  L.  Galley  Jr..  his  platoon  com- 
mander, whom  the  army  has  annoxmced  it 
will  try  for  murder  in  the  alleged  massacre  of 
the  Vietnamese  clvlUans. 

"substantial" 
David  Obst,  general  manager  of  Dispatch 
News  Service  (which  only  got  around  to  in- 
corporating yesterday),  described  the  pay- 
ment from  CBS  as  "substantial"  as  did 
Idichael  Nussbaum,  attorney  for  the  news 
service 

"Now  we  have  a  Uttle  money  to  play  around 
with."  chortled  Mr.  Obst,  a  23-year-old  Chi- 
nese language  student  who  studied  In  Tlawan 
and  at  the  University  of  CaUfornla  at  Berke- 
ley. "We're  on  our  way." 

Both  Mr.  Nussbaum  and  Michael  Silver. 
CBS  news  director  in  New  York,  emphati- 
cally denied  that  Mr.  Meadlo  was  paid  any- 
thing by  CBS  or  the  news  service. 

"It  was  stipulated  in  the  written  agree- 
ment .  .  .  that  none  of  the  money  paid 
would  go  to  the  interviewee,"  Mr.  Sliver  said 
in  a  formal  statement.  "CBS  news  policy 
prohibits  paying  people  for  news  interviews." 
Mr.  Silver  said  Dispatch  News  Service  ap- 
proached CBS  first,  and  that  It  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  Meadlo  Interview  because  news  service 
editor  Seymour  M.  Hersh  had  "exclusive  ac- 
cess" to  him. 

The  Meadlo  Interview  caused  an  immediate 
furore  in  Congress.  His  voice  rising  with  emo- 
tion. Sen.  Peter  H.  Domlnlck.  R-Colo., 
charged  an  "ordinarily  responsible  network" 
had  taken  the  position,  apparently,  that 
"anytime  it  Is  news  one  can  dlsslmlnate  It 
regardless  of  an  Individual's  rights." 
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Sen.  Domlnlck  charged  CBS  had  Jeopar- 
dized Lt.  Galley's  right  to  a  fair  trial  and 
also  had  failed  to  warn  Mr.  Meadlo  of  hlB 
rights. 

CBS  News  rejected  this  contention,  saying 
it  believes  the  free  press-fair  trial  Issue  "does 
not  apply  In  this  situation  Inasmuch  as  Lt. 
Galley  will  not  be  tried  by  a  clvlUan  Jury  but 
by  a  board  of  professional  soldiers  who  are 
dlscipUned  to  make  their  decision  on  the 
basis  of  military  law."  Mr.  Meadlo  was  "en- 
titled to  make  his  story  public  If  that  was 
hU  decision."  CBS  News  declared. 

Meanwhile,  at  Dispatch  News  Service's  of- 
fice In  the  National  Press  Building.  Mr.  Obst, 
speaking  for  his  "editor-ln-chlef,"  Hersh, 
first  said  It  was  "hard  to  say"  how  many  re- 
porters the  service  employs. 

"We  have  groups  of  investigative  reporters 
working  all  over  the  world."  he  said,  but 
then  specified  four  in  Washington  and  14 
elsewhere. 

Three  in  Saigon  he  named  as  Michael  Mor- 
row, Don  Ronke  and  Dick  Berliner.  Among 
those  In  Washington  he  named  Mr.  Hersh, 
Derek  Nbrcross,  who,  Mr.  Obst  said,  "also 
writes  youth  notes  for  Parade"  and  Richard 
J.  Barnet. 

Mr.  Barnet,  a  32-year-old  Harvard  graduate 
and  former  director  of  research  for  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  re- 
cently visited  Hanoi,  where  he  said  he  had 
an  "extended  interview"  with  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong.  He  recently  declined  to  discuss  his 
trip  or  Interview  because,  he  said,  an  ac- 
count of  it  was  being  sold  by  Dispatch  News 
Service. 

While  conceding  that  "we  all  have  a  point 
of  view,"  Mr.  Obst  denied  that  Dispatch 
News  Service  Is  "antiwar,  antlestabllshment 
or  antlanythlng"  or  that  it  is  "connected 
with  any  organization  or  group." 

"It  was  tough  the  first  two  months,"  he 
said,  "getting  rid  of  the  idea  we  were  the 
Liberation  News  Service  (which  serves  un- 
derground antiwar  papers),  and  of  course 
we  never  were.  Now  we  are  financially  sol- 
vent. We  are  formalizing  our  staff  relation- 
ships setting  salaries  and  getting  newspapers 
to  publish  our  stories.  We  have  established 
our  credibility. 

So  far,  Mr.  Obst  said.  Dispatch  News  Serv- 
ice has  no  regular  clients.  But  he  said  it  had 
36  "one-shot"  takers  on  Its  first  story  by  Mr. 
Hersh  on  Nov.  13,  disclosing  that  Lt.  Galley 
was  under  army  investigation  In  the  Song 
My  massacre,  32  on  its  second  Involving  a 
couple  of  sergeants  who  said  they  were  in- 
volved In  the  shootings  and  many  more  on 
Its  third,  an  interview  with  Mr.  Meadlo. 

"We'll  be  around  for  quite  a  while,"  he  pre- 
dicted. 

Kingpin  of  the  news  service  obviously  is 
Mr.  Hersh.  a  32-year-old  former  Associated 
Press  Pentagon  correspondent  who  served 
briefiy  as  press  secretary  during  last  year's 
race  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

A  nervous,  fast  talking  man,  Mr.  Hersh  has 
written  a  book  about  germ  warfare,  and  was 
writing  another  when,  he  says,  he  got  a  tip  on 
the  Song  My  massacre  from  a  Pentagon 
friend.  He  got  a  $1,000  grant  from  the  Phillip 
M.  Stern  Foundation  for  Investigative  Jour- 
nalism and  began  two  months  of  traveling 
which  eventually  led  to  his  Initial  story  on 
the  Investigation. 

[Prom  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  Dec. 
1,  1969] 
Let's  Not  Jump  to  Conclusions 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
Some  of  the  more  zealous  of  our  citizenry 
have  already  tried  and  convicted  the  men  ac- 
cused of  a  "masacre"  of  civilians  In  My  Lai, 
a  South  Vietnamese  village.  To  be  sure,  the 
charges  against  First  Lieutenant  William  L. 
Galley    Jr.    and    the    other    defendants    are 
specific    enough    to    encourage    conclusion- 
Jumping.  But  comments  in  the  press  have 
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gone  far  beyond  this,  and  inflamatory  photo- 
graphs have  contributed  to  the  masochistic 
hysteria  gripping  some  of  the  media. 

There  are.  however,  some  dubious  aspects 
to  the  case  which  warrant  attentlton.  For  one 
thing,  why  did  the  Pentagon  wait  so  long  be- 
fore It  began  Investigating?  The  facts  were 
known  to  the  appropriate  authorities  and  to 
members  of  Congress  for  many  months.  Ob- 
viously the  military  had  looked  into  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  attack  on  My 
Lai.  Is  a  panicky  Pentagon  now  responding 
to  a  calculated  propaganda  campaign 
launched  by  antl-Vletnam  groups? 

I  would  hesitate  to  raise  this  point  had 
I  not  heard  Charles  A.  West,  of  Chicago,  who 
served  under  Lieutenant  Galley.  H?s  account 
differs  drastically  from  the  superheated 
stories  now  circulating.  He  has  said,  more- 
over, that  he  would  testify  for  the  defend- 
ants. People  are  being  led  to  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  C.  Company.  1st  Battalion,  of 
the  20th  Infantry,  moved  Into  My  Lai  with 
no  opposition,  rounded  up  old  men,  women 
and  children,  and  wantonly  shot  them  down. 
This,  according  to  Mr.  West,  is  not  true. 

According  to  Mr.  West's  eyewitness  ac- 
covmt,  this  was  C  Company's  first  combat  en- 
gagement. Before  moving  In.  the  unit  was 
read  a  "field  paragraph"  stating  that  My  Lai 
harbored  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
troops.  It  ordered  C.  Company  to  take  and 
destroy  the  village — standard  tactics  in  coun- 
terlnsurgency  operations.  The  "field  para- 
graph" came  from  headquarters,  which 
means  that  Lieutenant  Galley  and  his  Im- 
mediate superiors  had  a  hand  In  its  author- 
ship. 

In  moving  on  My  Lai,  says  Mr.  West. 
Charlie  Company  was  badly  bloodied — with 
soldiers  killed  and  wounded  by  snipers  and 
booby  traps.  The  company  was  pinned  down 
by  enemy  fire  Just  outside  the  village  and 
took  shelter  In  a  rice  paddy.  When  It  at- 
tacked. It  was  met  by  sniper  fire.  When  the 
company  entered  the  village,  they  found 
many  dead  as  a  result  of  artillery  shelling 
and  bombing  from  the  air.  The  only  firing 
Into  groups  of  old  men,  women  and  children 
he  saw  occurred  when  military  age  males 
deliberately  ran  among  these  civilians.  Even- 
tually, It  was  establlshd  that  at  least  some 
of  these  were  Viet  Cong  or  NVA  troops. 

So  much  for  the  horrific  story  at  My  Lai 
was  a  peaceful  village  with  no  enemy  forces 
In  It.  which  was  taken  with  no  opposition. 
Charlie  company  went  In  shooting  because 
It  was  being  fired  upon.  "A  whole  lot  of  the 
kids  and  women  were  already  wounded  from 
the  bombing,"  Mr.  West  said.  "There  were 
men  In  NVA  uniforms.  Our  men  killed  some 
of  those  who  were  wounded.  Sometimes  It 
was  a  mercy,  they  were  pretty  torn  apart." 

In  the  attack,  some"  of  what  Mr.  West  calls 
"yanlgans" — young,  raw  troops — went  crazy. 
Others,  however,  rounded  up  women  and 
children  and  led  them  to  the  safety  of  the 
rice  paddles.  After  the  assault,  according  to 
Mr.  West,  "we  rounded  up  everyone  left  in 
the  village,  and  they,  too,  were  sent  to  the 
rice  paddles.  The  only  men  deliberately  shot 
were  military  age  males  who  had  no  South 
Vietnamese  Identification  cards  and  who  re- 
fused to  answer  questions.  They  were  shot 
by  a  counter-intelligence  unit — not  C  Com- 
pany. Though  he  was  with  Lieutenant  Galley 
for  a  good  part  of  the  time,  he  never  saw 
him  kill  anyone. 

Charlie  Company's  behavior,  according  to 
Mr.  West's  account:  A  group  of  men.  never 
before  tested  In  battle,  see  some  of  Its  own 
men  killed.  Acting  In  fear  and  burying  that 
fear  In  anger,  overreacts.  There  Is  nothing  of 
"premeditation"  to  this.  There  is  no  compari- 
son to  the  actions  of  the  Viet  Gong  in  Hue, 
for  example,  where  thousands  of  civilians 
were  forced  to  dig  their  own  graves  and  then 
were  shot  or  burled  alive.  There  Is  even  less 
comparison  to  the  systematic  murder  of  clvll- 
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lans  by  the  Viet  Gong  In  femote  villages.  In 
a  strategy  of  terror. 

The  questions  remain.  Why  did  the  Pen- 
tagon suddenly  decide  to  bear  down  on 
Charlie  Company  20  months  after  the  My 
Lai  battle?  And  why  did  that  battle  become 
a  national  Issue  at  a  time  when  public  opin- 
ion on  the  Vietnam  war  demonstrated  Itself 
to  be  strongly  In  support  of  President  Nixon's 
policies?  The  answer  to  these  two  questions 
win  explain  far  more  than  any  fevered 
rhetoric. 


DANGER  IN  PERMTmNG  EXCES- 
SIVE LUMBERING  IN  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1969 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  precious  natural  re- 
sources for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations  is  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  national  concern.  "ITiat  con- 
cern is  cogently  expressed  in  a  recent 
speech  given  by  Michael  McCloskey,  con- 
servation director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  be- 
fore Town  Hall,  a  civic  forum  in  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  McCloskey  cites  the  danger 
to  our  national  forests  in  permitting  ex- 
cessive lumbering. 

Our  spiralling  population  needs  ex- 
panded park  and  recreational  facilities. 
National  forest  areas  can  help  to  meet 
this  demand.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
sacrifice  public  land  to  private  commer- 
cial development,  where  that  interferes 
with  the  priority  of  giving  increased 
.scope  to  leisure  time  activity  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  environment. 

Mr.  McCloskey  has  given  very  thought- 
ful consideration  to  this  problem.  I  In- 
clude a  summary  of  his  speech  in  the 
Record : 

The  Threat  to  Ottr  National  Forests  Posed 
BY  THE  National  Timber  Supply  Acts 

(By  Michael  McCloskey) 
what  is  happening  to  our  national  forests 
The  governing  charter  for  these  forests  Is 
the    Multiple   Use-Sustained    Yield    Act   of 
1960,    which    prescribes    that    various    uses 
should    be    balanced,    and   not    necessarily 
according  to  their  highest  economic  values. 
In  practice,  though.  90%  of  the  national 
forest  land  has  been  allocated  to  lumbering 
and  grazing,  mainly  the  former.  Only  10% 
or  less  has  been  allocated  to  recreation  and 
non-commercial  values. 

Conservationists  feel  that  at  least  another 
5%  should  be  allocated  to  recreational  uses, 
such  as  wilderness,  recreation  areas,  and 
parks. 

The  problem,  thus.  Is  that  multiple  use 
practices  are  already  grossly  over-weighted 
m  favor  of  commercial  uses  of  a  local  nature. 
Examples  of  existing  imbalance  can  be 
found  in  controversies  on  the  Kern  Plateau 
and  the  Siskiyou's  In  California,  in  the  Cas- 
cades of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  where  frequently  timber 
sales  are  subsidized. 

What  Industry  Wants:  it  wants  the  re- 
maining old-growth  cut  out  In  15  years. 
Under  current  practice,  the  Forest  Service 
had  planned  to  ration  this  out  for  about 
100  years.  The  Industry  Is  proposing  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Acts  as  an  Innocu- 
ous appearing  vehicle  to  enable  them  to 
achieve  this  goal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT  IS  THE  condition  OF  THE 
TIMBER  INDUSTRY 

Consumption  of  wood  products  has  been 
static  since  1910. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  lumber  has 
been  declining:  ftom  219  board  feet  In  1960 
to  170  board  feet  in  1968. 

The  pattern  of  new  housing  starts  has 
been  static  for  almost  two  decades:  there  was 
about  the  same  number  of  new  housing 
starts  In  1967  as  In  1947:  1.2  million  starts; 
this  year  there  will  be  only  about  1.3  mllUon. 
New  housing  programs  should  be  aimed  at 
relieving  problems  of  central  core  cities. 
These  areas  need  mainly  multi-family  units, 
which  use  only  two-fifths  as  much  wood  as 
single-family  units.  Multi-family  units  are 
satisfying  an  Increasing  share  of  the  market. 
In  housing  construction,  there  U  also  a 
growing  trend  to  substitute  metals,  plastics, 
and  concrete  lor  wood  products;  these  sub- 
stitutes are  rapidly  displacing  wood. 

Private  timber  lands  are  being  over-cut: 
whereas  only  35%  of  the  wood  inventory  of 
the  nation  Is  in  private  hands,  some  61%  of 
the  cut  is  coming  off  these  lands;  much  Is 
being  cut  In  excess  of  the  rate  of  1  or  2%  of 
the  Inventory  that  may  be  safely  removed 
each  year. 

Rather  than  there  being  a  pent-up  demand 
for  wood,  this  country  has  been  exporting 
an  increasing  surplus  of  logs  and  lumber: 
about  4  billion  board  feet  this  year;  this  rate 
has  doubled  In  the  last  few  years. 

Despite  an  over-all  surplus,  over-cutting 
has  created  shortages  of  logs  and  stumpage 
In  some  West  Coast  localities  among  im- 
provident lumbermen  who  have  not  kept  re- 
serves. As  evidence  of  their  improvidence, 
three-fourths  of  the  mills  In  the  douglas-flr 
subregion  went  out  of  business  In  the  last 
two  decades;  26  plywood  mills  have  shut 
down  In  the  last  two  years  alone. 

To  the  extent  there  are  conservation  prob- 
lems In  timber  management,  they  consist  of 
over-cutting  private  lands,  of  excessive  soil 
erosion  and  the  need  for  re-forestatlon, 
principally  on  private  lands,  where  95%  of 
the  unstocked,  and  under-stocked  sites  are 
found. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  NATIONAL   TIMBER  SUPPLY   ACT 
PORTEND? 

These  bills.  HM.  12025  and  S.  1832,  are  now 
pending  before  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees.  They  are  being  urgently 
pressed  by  the  timber  Industry,  ostensibly  to 
meet  the  housing  shortage. 
The  proposal 

The  Act  declares  that  there  is  a  need  to 
substantially  Increase  the  timber  cut  on  the 
national  forests. 

It  makes  high-yield  forestry  mandatory  on 
all  commercial  timber  lands  In  the  national 
forests;  commercial  timber  lands  are  defined 
as  consisting  of  all  those  lands,  capable  of 
producing  commercially  usable  timber,  which 
are  not  presently  withdrawn  for  recreational 
purposes. 

The  Act  directs  that  cutting  rates  be 
sharply  Increased— so  that  the  old-growth 
win  be  quickly  liquidated. 

And  the  Act  earmarks  receipts  from  timber 
sales  Into  a  fund  which  will  be  used  to  pro- 
mote highly  intensive  forestry,  specifically  to 
be  used  for  such  practices  as  advance  road 
construction,  fertilization,  and  reforestation. 
The  object  Is  to  quickly  bring  back  new  crops 
of  timber  to  replace  the  forests  to  be  quickly 
cut 
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forestry,  some  6  to  8  million  acres  of  them 
should  be  withdrawn  for  recreational  use  and 
protection;  this  land,  which  has  not  yet  been 
touched,  would  soon  be  decimated. 

Cutting  rates  should  not  be  substantially 
Increased;  more  of  the  old-growth  should  be 
withdrawn  for  protection,  and  the  rest  should 
be  rationed  out  so  that  only  10%  of  the 
forests  are  disrupted  at  any  one  time,  not 
20  to  40%  as  this  bill  would  cause  to  happen. 
The  other  multiple  values  of  the  public 
forests  will  be  badly  damaged  If  this  hap- 
pens. 

Not  all  of  the  high  yield  techniques  have 
been  proven,  particularly  fertilization  and 
breeding  of  special  stocks.  If  forests  are 
treated  as  row  crops,  with  reliance  on  even- 
aged  stands  of  single  species,  unstable  forests 
may  result  which  will  be  disease  prone; 
heavy  use  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers  may 
grossly  upset  the  ecology  of  forests  and  water- 
sheds. 

The  bill  will  Inflexibly  earmark  federal 
revenue  for  timber  production  on  economi- 
cally marginal  sites,  often  on  a  subsidized 
basis.  Such  monies  could  yield  a  higher  re- 
turn In  other  public  programs. 

What  then  do  we  advocateT 
That  the  focus  of  remedial  action  be  on 
private  land.  We  need  another  blue-ribbon 
Investigating  commission,  such  as  the  Cope- 
land  ComnUsslon  In  the  I930's,  to  look  at  the 
status  of  forestry  In  the  United  States  today. 
Perhaps  Its  work  will  show  we  need  a  federal 
Forest  Practices  Act  to  regulate  mismanaged 
private  holdings. 

We  need  true  balance  In  the  manage- 
ment of  our  national  forests,  which  have  al- 
ready over-weighted  their  planning  in  favor 
of  industry.  We  need  fairer  allocations,  and 
forestry  based  on  long  rotations,  mixed 
stands  of  all  ages,  and  guidelines  set  by  broad 
ecological  principles. 

We  need  an  end  to  subsidies  for  vmeconomlc 
timber  production  on  marginal  sites  In  the 
national  forests,  such  as  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Controls  are  needed  over  any  special  fund- 
ing that  Is  provided  for  Intensive  forest  man- 
agement on  the  national  forests.  If  new 
funds  are  provided  for  intensive  production, 
they  ought  to  be  usable  only  on  lands  that 
have  been  specifically  Identified  as  having 
their  highest  value  for  timber  production 
(we  concede  there  might  be  about  80  million 
such  acres  In  the  national  forests) ,  and  these 
lands  should  be  classified  for  such  purposes 
only  after  public  notice,  hearings,  and  pro- 
vision for  appeals. 

In  other  words,  the  planning  and  alloca- 
tion process  should  be  an  open  process  in- 
viting public  participation.  Just  as  is  pro- 
vided for  wilderness  allocation.  What  Is  fair 
for  one  use.  Is  fair  for  another,  particularly 
as  timbering  is  a  highly  disruptive  use. 

CONCLUSIOK 

The  National  Timber  Supply  Act  Is  a  cloak 
for  an  effort  by  the  timber  Industry  to  "raid" 
the  national  forests  for  more  high  quality 
timber— timber  for  which  they  hope  to  pro- 
mote a  new  market  under  the  guise  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  The  Act  Is  not  needed 
to  meet  the  housing  shortage,  and  It  will 
badly  Impair  balanced  use  of  our  national 
forests. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


What's  WTtmg  volth  the  proposal? 

The  Act  directs  all  the  attention  to  the 
national  forests,  whereas  the  real  problem  Is 
on  private  timber  lands. 

No  clear  need  has  been  proven  to  vastly 
increase  production  of  wood;  In  fact  the  In- 
dustry is  having  to  advertise  heavily  to  shore 
up  markets,  and  Is  expanding  exports. 

Of  the  commercial  tlmberlands  (97  million 
acres)  that  would  be  mandated  for  high-yield 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1969 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  article,  last  In  a  series  to  wwear 
in  the  RicoiiD  from  the  Seattle  Post-In- 
telllgencer  of  CXitober  6, 1969. 

These  Informative  articles  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Frank  Herbert.  Post-Intelll- 
gencer  stofl  writer  who  accompanied  Dr. 
Roy  L.  Prosterman  to  South  Vietnam 
where  Dr.  Prosterman  was  adviser  to  the 
Saigon  government  <m  the  difficult 
problem  of  land  reform. 
UJ3.  May  "Bluwddi"  Into  Total  Abandon- 
ment or  SOUTH  VlTTNAM 

(By  PrwUt  Herbert) 

The  Vietnam  War  could  be  at  some  kind 
of  turning  point  with  the  report  that  the  VS. 
may  be  attempting  to  work  out  a  behlnd- 
the-scene  accommodation  with  Hanoi. 

If  thta  falls,  however,  there  are  other  fac- 
tor*. One,  indicated  to  me  In  conversaUona 
with  U.S  officials  in  Saigon,  could  be  con- 
aldered  a  dangerous  poUUcal  package  for  sale 
to  the  American  voter. 

Experienced  mlUtary  and  political  analysts 
In  Saigon  disagree  strongly  with  the  way  the 
news  from  Vietnam  Is  being  "managed." 

In  general,  the  problem  can  be  described 

Paced  wUh  an  enemy  poealbly  committed 
to  a  long  war  of  attrlUon.  the  US.  also  could 
be  digging  In  for  a  long  war  If  aU  attempts 
for  reasonable  accommodation  faU.  But  the 
US  government  has  been  presenting  the 
possibility  of  such  a  decision  to  the  American 
public  In  questionable  terms. 

BLTTNOn 

Those  terms,  Saigon  Informants  say,  could 
blow  up  m  our  faces,  forcing  the  U.S.  Into 
that  ultimate  blxmder,  a  complete  abandon- 
m«nt  of  Vietnam— the  withdrawal  of  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  so  fearful. 

Vietnamese  term  such  a  withdrawal  "bug- 
KlJigout." 

The  consequences  of  withdrawal  would  be 
bloody:  Innumerable  Vietnamese  who  have 
not  supported  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  would 
die  in  the  blood  purges.  And  the  U.S.  position 
would  suffer  damage  over  the  world. 

At  the  heart  of  this  political  package  Is  a 
three-point  assessment  of  Gen.  Crelghton 
Abrams.  our  military  commander  In  Vietnam, 
and  by  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
h&  aides. 

Thcv  Bfty  I 

1— A  purely  mUltary  victory  Is  still  within 
our  grasp  and  we  can  safely  Ignore  problems 
of  building  a  secure  political  base  among 
South  Vietnam's  rural  population. 

2 Our  pacification   program  has  80   per 

cent  of  South  Vietnam's  population  In  a  "C" 
security  classification  or  better.  ("C"  Indi- 
cates dangerous  at  night,  relatively  secure  In 

daylight.) 

3 The  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  has  been 

cleaned  out  sufficiently  so  that  the  enemy 
no  longer  Is  able  to  mount  a  Tet  style 
offensive.  ^   ^. 

Abrams  and  Bunker  have  asserted  these 
points  with  great  vehemence  at  the  White 

House.  .  „ 

At  the  same  time,  the  Abrams-Bunker 
package  could  be  sugar-coat«d  with  a  new 
draft  law,  a  form  of  draft  roulette  more  ac- 
ceptable to  U.S.  students.  It  could  be  further 
sweetened  by  withdrawals  of  troops  from 
Vietnam,  perhaps  even  up  to  the  250,000 
figure  President  Nixon  currently  uses. 

Veteran  observers  on  the  Congressional 
staff  feel  these  arguments  have  great  appeal 
to  Nixon— he  could  hand  the  U.S.  the  mUltary 
victory  which  eluded  President  Johnson. 

There  Is,  however,  substantial  disagree- 
ment with  the  Abrams-Bunker  assessments. 
The  disagreements  are  voiced  by  U.S.  line  of- 
ficers and  former  Vletmlnh  IntelUgence  of- 
ficers who  art  'n  the  field  with  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ex- Vlet- 
mlnh m  South  Vietnam  today  are  those 
Vietnamese  nationalists  who  fought  beside 
the  communists  to  defeat  the  French.  They 
then  fled  south  because  they  could  not  stom- 
ach communism. 

The  result,  however.  Is  that  these  Vletmlnh 
are  among  the  most  knowledgeable  people 
In  the  world  when  It  comes  to  communist 
tactics. 

The  point  they  keep  making  over  and  over 
Is  that  Hanoi  adapts  Its -moves  to  shifts  In 
U.8.  Internal  politics  much  the  way  a  Judo 
fighter  uses  an  opponent's  strength  against 
him.  A  slight  push  here,  a  feint  there,  a  tap 
here,  and  the  giant  topples. 

They  emphasize  what  Hanoi  knows — that 
a  crucial  U.S.  election  U  coming  up,  with 
Nixon  wanUng  his  party  to  capture  a  deci- 
sive majority  of  the  senatorial  seats  which 
the  Democrats  must  hazard  at  the  polls. 

At  the  same  time,  they  point  out,  Hanoi  Is 
well  aware  of  the  propaganda  power  In  U.S. 
student  unrest — some  of  which  reputedly  Is 
communist  Inspired.  It  demonstrates  the 
classic  pattern  of  Marxist  tactics— use  of  any 
disaffection  to  communist  ends. 

It's  well  to  note  that  the  Increasing  ob- 
jections to  our  conduct  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam is  creating  extraordinarily  strange  bed- 
fellows—moderate RepubUcan  congressmen 
and  senators,  as  well  as  UlJeral  Democrats, 
all  of  whom  say  they  are  ready  to  back  a 
severe  limitation  on  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment. In  addition  are  formerly  neutral  stu- 
dents who  are  enlisting  In  the  mlUtant  anU- 
Vletnam  cause. 

You  know  we're  In  trouble  when  you  hear 
a  bank  president's  wife  say:  "When  we  first 
got  Involved  In  Vietnam,  my  grandson  was 
only  ten.  He  reaches  draft  age  next  year,  and 
I'm  worried  that  he  may  be  sent  over  there 
to  be  killed.  I  ask  myself:  For  what  reason?" 
Knowing  these  things,  knowing  the  fragil- 
ity in  our  assessment  of  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, what  are  the  communists  likely  to  do? 
We  have  a  vltaa  known  fact  to  throw  Into 
our  answo':  The  communists  have  at  least 
two  divisions  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army's 
main  force  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

FAILINO 

This  has  been  Interpreted  by  our  MUltary 
Assistance  Command- Vietnam  (MACV)  as 
meaning  the  communist  recruiting  program 
U  falling.  They  say  Hanoi  must  bring  in 
regulars  because  they  no  longer  can  recruit 
enough  local  force.  __ 

Bolstering  their  argument,  MACV  spokes- 
men point  to  recent  captures  of  Viet  Cong 
personnel  who  are  only  16  years  old.  caUlng 
this  "the  bottom  of  the  barrel." 

Recent  U.S.  sweeps  also  have  taken  rice 
stocks  which  were  carried  from  China. 
MACV  says  this  indicates  the  VC  no  longer 
can  depend  on  food  supplies  from  South 
Vietnam's  peasants. 

But  U.S.  line  officers  and  former  Vletmlnh 
call  these  dangerous  assumptions  when  deal- 
ing with  an  enemy  whose  plans  invariably 
prove  to  be  extremely  long  range. 

For  example,  the  former  Vletmlnh  say  the 
VC  has  Introduced  "straw  cadres"  Into  many 
hamlets  and  vUlages,  an  Infrastructure  put 
there  for  U.S.  pacification  teams  to  remove 
without  actually  touching  any  real,  hard  core 
VC  cadre. 

U.S.  line  officers  say  we  have  been  captur- 
ing young  VC  since  the  beginning  of  hostil- 
ities and  that  the  numbers  captured  recent- 
ly are  not  significant. 

These  officers  also  are  worried  by  an  old 
military  axiom  called  "economy  of  force." 
North  Vietnam's  General  Glap  has  commit- 
ted only  five  per  cent  of  his  main  force  in 
the  South.  But  this  five  per  cent  keeps  90 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.  force  occupied. 

The  rice,  they  say,  can  be  explained  as 
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a  friendship  gesture  by  the  Chinese  to  their 
fellow  ocHnmunlsts  In  the  South. 
What  U  left? 

SUPPORT 

On  paper.  MACV  can  show  they  have  re- 
moved much  of  the  support  the  communists 
require  for  their  operations — people  to  scout 
local  and  famUlar  terrain,  porters  to  carry 
supplies  and  equipment,  people  to  provide 
and  pt«pare  food  and  shelter,  dig  bunkers,  to 
care  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  ex- Vletmlnh  assess- 
ment U  closer  to  actuality.  It's  an  assessment 
disturbingly  supported  by  the  poor  quality 
of  our  field  InteUlgence  In  many  regions. 

Local  residents  In  vital  areas  are  not  sup- 
plying us  with  accurate  Information  about 
the  VC.  ThU  quality  of  local  Intelligence  Is 
a  sensitive  Indicator  of  how  well  our  civil 
operations  programs  are  succeeding. 

Given  all  these  facts — political-psychologi- 
cal military — and  keeping  In  mind  the  les- 
son of  Dlen  Blen  Phu  where  the  Vletmlnh 
used  porters  to  bring  In  heavy  artillery  to 
Inflict  a  savage  defeat  upon  the  French — 
given  all  this,  which  nerve  on  the  U.S.  giant 
Is  Hanoi  likely  to  push? 

Suppose  they  mount  an  all-out  attack  on  a 
vulnerable  province  capital  In  the  Mekong 
Delta.  This  could  be,  my  Informants  In  South 
Vietnam  suggested,  a  capital  In  the  region 
south  of  Saigon  around  the  provinces  of  Dlnh 
Tuong.  Kien  Hoa.  Vlnh  Blnh  and  Vlnh  Long. 
Why  this  region?  Even  on  U.S.  hamlet  se- 
curity maps,  this  Is  a  region  dotted  by  heavy 
concentrations  of  VC  control.  In  addition 
to  outright  VC  control,  the  region  Is  also 
heavily  pocked  by  communities  rated  "C"  In 
the  security  classification. 

NIGHT 

This  means  they  are  under  VC  control  at 
night.  For  purposes  of  secret  VC  operations, 
it  means  they  are  effectively  In  VC  hands.  No 
one  Is  going  to  give  us  Intelligence  informa- 
tion in  the  day  if  he  knows  he  can  be  killed 
for  this  action  at  night. 

If  the  communists  capture  such  a  capital, 
many  observers  believe  they  will  have  a  spe- 
cial hostage.  Presence  of  civil  population  will 
make  our  artillery  and  bombers  virtually 
useless. 

It  would  be  a  house-to-house  battle  much 
as  it  was  In  Hue. 

The  communists'  next  move  is  obvious: 
Raise  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment's flag  and  call  in  the  neutral  and  Iron 
Curtain  press. 

The  fact  that  this  would  be  a  city  under 
siege  would  insure  maximum  news  coverage 
for  the  event  all  over  the  world.  Including 
our  own  press. 

This  is  a  fear  voiced  by  Abrams.  by  Bunker 
and  by  many  of  our  Embassy  and  Mission 
experts — but  always  in  the  context  of  too 
swift  a  U.S.  pull-out  from  Vietnam. 

It's  a  fear  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  has 
voiced  m  relation  to  proposed  partitioning  of 
his  country. 

But  make  special  note  that  MACV  experts 
do  not  rate  ABVN  (Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam)  forces  in  the  delta  very  high. 
The  20.000  U.S.  support  troops  scattered 
over  the  delta  could  be  expected  to  carry 
the  brtxnt  of  the  counter-attack  and  our  cas- 
ualties would  be  high. 

This  Is  the  effect  Hanoi  is  after. 

At  this  point,  even  If  we  recaptured  the 
provincial  capital,  the  political  damage  in 
the  U.S.  would  have  been  done. 

The  weak  fabric  of  the  story  we  had  been 
sold — successful  pacification,  military  vic- 
tory possible,  no  more  Tets — would  be  ex- 
posed. 

If  this  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  1970 
elections.  It  will  be  a  major  political  issue 
here  (Just  as  Hanoi  would  want  it  to  be) 
and  it  wUl  be  characterized  as  another  costly 
U.S.  blunder. 
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Given  the  present  outcry  for  getting  us 
out  of  Vietnam,  projecting  that  pollUcal 
climate  into  such  a  1970  election  mess,  we 
could  get  a  Congress  and  an  electorate  which 
would  leave  the  President  no  choice. 

Nixon  says  he  does  not  want  to  be  the 
first  U.8.  President  to  preside  over  a  nxll«t»ry 
defeat,  but  he  could  be  forced  to  quit  the 
field  in  Vietnam,  leaving  Hanoi  the  victor, 
having  been  party  to  our  ultimate  blunder 
In  a  long  tragedy  of  errors. 

LET    THEM    EAT    PROMISES:     THE 
POLITICS  OP  HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEBIAS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
people  from  aU  over  the  Nation 
gather  in  Washington  this  week  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Pood, 
Nutrition,  and  Health.  I  believe  it  ap- 
propriate to  call  attention  to  the  publi- 
cation on  December  1  of  a  book  by  Nick 
Kotz.  entitled  "Let  Them  Eat  Promises: 
The  Politics  of  Hunger  in  America. 

Mr  Kotz,  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register,  has  an  out- 
standing reputation  as  a  Pulitzer  prii.e- 
winning  journalist  and  the  publication 
of  this  eloquent  and  significant  volume 
wUl  I  am  sure,  bring  him  increased 
stature  among  all  those  Americans  who 
are  concerned  that  there  are  so  many 
hungry  and  undernourished  people  in 
our  wealthy  and  affluent  land. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  insert  a  description  of  "Let  Them 
Eat  Promises."  which  contains  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Kotz. 

I  also  insert  several  comments  on  his 
book  and  two  reviews  of  the  Publica- 
tion in  the  Washington  Star  and  Wash- 
ington Post: 

"LET  Them  Eat  Promises" 


What  happens  to  the  human  body— wid 
to  the  human  brain— when  It  is  denied  ade- 
quate nutrition  during  its  most  crucial  pe- 
riod of  development?  Why  do  thousands  of 
American  children  grow  up  stuntf^  In 
erowth,  weakened  In  strength,  alienated  by 
hunger?  Why -do  politicians,  government  of- 
ficials, and  legislators  stand  by  as  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  history  of  the  worid  de- 
nies food  to  millions  of  its  citizens?  What  Is 
the  truth  behind  the  shocking  phenomenon 
of  himger  In  America? 

Let  Them  Eat  Promises  Is  the  first  book 
to  explore  in  depth  this  crucial  and  complex 
oroblem.  With  the  focal  point  on  one  Issufr- 
hunger— Nick  Kotz  explores  the  faults  and 
faUacles  in  our  country's  domestic  programs. 
With  keen  insight,  he  tells  why  we  never 
even  got  to  the  battle  stations  for  the  War 
on  Poverty.  He  reveals  Just  who  are  the 
hungry  people  of  America;  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  their  minds  and  bodies  as  a  result  of 
their  deprivation,  and  how  two  Presidents 
Ignored  secret  reports  warning  of  those  con- 
sequences. He  tells  the  story  of  how  politics 
got  the  hunger  issue  going  an<J  how  poUtiM 
almost  squashed  it,  and  how— behind  closed 
doors  of  the  White  House— warring  forces  at 
the  top  level  of  government  are  still  trying 
to  balance  economy  against  humanity. 

A  fast-moving,  dramatically  presented  In- 
dictment of  public  apathy  and  government 
neglect.  Let  Them  Eat  Promises  reveals  the 
bidden  truths  behind  our  number  one  dU- 
grace    For  the  first  time,  here  are  aU  the 
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secret  bargains,  the  backroom  political  deal- 
ings the  broken  promises  and  the  poUtlcal 
priorities  which  continue  to  leave  millions 
of  famlles  hungry  as  America  turns  her 
back.  . 

In  awarding  Nathan  K.    (Nick)    KoU  the 
first  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism  Award  In 
1969.  the  Judges  cited  his  "continuing  cover- 
age of  hunger  and  rural  poverty  in  America- 
exposing    the    mismanagement    of    federal 
food  programs."  As  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  other 
Cowlee  publications,  Kotz  has  won  many  of 
lournallsm's  major  honors:    a  1968  Pulitzer 
Prize    a   1966  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award,  and 
the  Raymond   Clapper  Memorial   Award   In 
1966  and  1968.  making  him  the  first  two-time 
winner  of  this  recognition  for  outstanding 
Washington  correspondence.  Bom  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  Kotz,  37.  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Dartmouth  College  where  he  was 
elected    to   Phi    Beta   Kappa.    He    attended 
(jraduate  school  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, served  as  a  Lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  became  a  newspaper  reporter  in 
1968  He  has  been  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent since  1964  and  lives  there  with  his  wife, 
Mary  Lynn,  and  son.  Jack  Mitchell. 

"Hunger  and  malnutrition  will  be  critical 
Issues  for  years.  By  showing  us  the  rocky 
road  already  traveled,  Nick  Kotz  prepares  us 
for  the  way  ahead.  His  book  should  be  read  by 
aU  who  enlist  In  this  most  humane  strug- 
gle "_U  S.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Ranking 
Republican  Member.  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 

"The  book  Is  a  gripping,  upside-down  de- 
tective story— a  classic  who-dldn't-done-lt  to 
the  malnourished  poor.  It  Is  crammed  with 
clues  as  to  why  hunger  continues  to  exist  in 
the  United  States  long  after  everyone  has 
aweed  that  not  eating  may  be  hazardous  to 

your  health If  Mr.  Kotz  had  his  way,  the 

solution  vrould  be  simple  and  humanitarian. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  is  not  making 
DOlicy  instead  of  so  fascinatingly  describing 
its  formatlon."-John  R.  Kramer.  Executive 
Director,  the  National  Council  on  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition  In  the  United  States. 

"The  publication  of  Nick  Kotz's  book  Is  a 
time  for  tears  and  outrage— tears  for  the  suf- 
fering of  the  hungry  millions  whose  helplMS- 
ness  he  describes,  outrage  at  the  unbelievable 
fact  that  America  stlU  refuses  to  end  their 

suffering But  Let  Them  Eat  Promises  has 

a  message  of  hope.  .  .  .  America  must  hear 
that  message."— Charles  Evers.  Mayor  of  Pay- 
ette. Mississippi,  and  Civil  Rights  Leader. 

"Nick  Kotz  has  written  an  Incisive  and 
searing  Indictment  of  our  numbCT-one  na- 
tional disgrace— hunger.  Let  -niem  Eat 
Promises  Is  by  far  and  away  the  best  treat- 
ment of  this  problem  that  I  have  seen  — 
US  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Member, 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

"Let  Them  Eat  Promises  is  a  story  that 
every  student  of  government  should  read, 
because  It  shows  how  our  national  govern- 
ment really  operates.  Nick  Kotz's  vivid  and 
authentically  detailed  story  explains  how 
the  needs  of  starving  Americans  vrere  swept 
under  the  rug  by  the  provincial  autocrats 
who  run  Congress,  and  their  allies,  the  face- 
less bureaucrats  of  government  agencies 
This  revealing  expoe6  shows  how  personal 
enmities  and  political  maneuvers,  extending 
from  the  White  House  to  the  courthouse 
level  can  combine  to  kill  even  the  most  ur- 
eentiy  needed  social  legislation."— Congress- 
woman  Shirley  Chlsholm,  New  York. 
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A  Book  roR  Today— On  the  Puoht  of  the 

HUNOET 

(By  Judith  Randal) 
This  book,  which  is  published  here  as 
2  500  people  arrive  to  attend  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Pood  Nutrition  and 
Health.  18  not  the  first  about  hunger  m 
America.  But  "Let  Them  Eat  Promises    dif- 


fers from  the  others  because  It  exposes  the  ■ 
myths  and  the  poUtlcal  reaUtles  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  change. 

The  story  begins  in  1967  when  Democratic 
Senators  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
and  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  shocked 
by  what  they  had  seen  on  a  trip  to  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  returned  to  WashUigton  to 
report  to  Congress  and  the  nation.  As  it 
quickly  became  evident  that  Mississippi  wwb 
only  one  of  many  pockets  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  an  otherwise  affluent  Amer- 
ica, it  was  vridely  assumed  that  PubUc  opin- 
ion force  the  government  to  act.  Nick  Kotz 
has  marshalled  the  record  to  show  why  this 
confidence  was  misplaced. 

Kotz   a  Washington  correspondent  for  tne 
Des  Moines  RegUter  and  Tribune,  ^  ^J^ 
commended  for  an  accurate  and  properly  bal- 
anced  account  that  U  aUo  extraordinarily 
moving.  While  It  would  have  been  easy  mere- 
ly to  record  the  plight  of  the  hungry,  he  has 
examined  carefully  and  as  dispassionately  as 
possible  the  coalition  of  circumstances  that 
Lave  made  a  problem  with  as  basically  sim- 
ple a  solution  so  difficult  to  solve.  And  while 
he  does  not  neglect  statistics,  he  ^*>''*>rj°^' 
gets  that  what  he   is  discussing  Is  people. 
Until  the  great  depression,  government  did 
not  concern  Itself  with  the  welfare  of  either 
farmers  or  the  poor.  Then,  as  crop  Prtce«Jen 
and  one-third  of  the  nation  became  desti- 
tute  Congress  passed  legislation  which  per- 
mitted tiie  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pay 
farmers  to  reduce  their  Productivity  and  t« 
buy  up  the  accrued  surpluses  for  dUtrtbutlon 
to  those  in  need.  ,„»„.. 

The  system  made  some  sense  in  the  1930  s. 
But  a  generation  later  It  permits  a  large 
grower  to  collect  vast  sums  In  farm  sut«^dy 
payments  while  thousands  of  his  neighbors 
and  millions  across  the  nation  go  very  nearly 
without.  The  surplus  commodity  P«^T«n 
was  never  designed  to  provide  a  balanced  diet 
and  besides  It  requires  each  county  to  defray 
the  administration  costs,  so  that  many  have 
chosen  not  to  participate. 

The  alternative— a  food  stamp  program- 
at  least  has  the  vlrtiue  of  giving  people  a 
choice  at  the  grocery  store.  But  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  cannot  afford  the  stamps  and  the 
purchasing  power  they  provide  by  Agri- 
culture's own  admission.  Is  inadequate. 
Thus  despite  recent  minor  improvements 
here  and  there,  both  programs  and  the  school 
lunch  program,  as  well,  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  farmer  while  perpetuating  hunger 
and  malnutrition  at  taxpayer  expense. 

When  mechanisms  as  Irrational   as  these 
take  hold,  an  elaborate  series  of  deceptions 
is  needed  to  sustain  them.  Across  these  pages 
flash  denials  from  local  officials  about  the 
existence  of  hunger,  charges  of  shiftiessness 
from   conservative   Senators   and   Congress- 
nien— particularly  from  areas  where  there  are 
feudal  extremes  of  affluence  and  privation— 
and  the  conventional  wisdom  that  ignorance, 
rather  ttian  poverty.  U  the  villain  in  malnu- 
trition. ^         ^       .^.„ 
"Hell    all  people  want  Is  coke  and  potato 
Chios  "'a  food  company  official  tells  Kotz. 
trotting  out  the  Industry's   traditional   ex- 
cuse for  not  enriching  the  products  It  offers 
the  consumer.  Citing  government  figures  on 
who  the  hungry  are  and   how  they  spend 
whatever  food  money  they  have,  he  shows 
conclusively  how  few  of  these  allegations  are 
true  "We  are  a  nation  of  nutritional  Illiter- 
ates" Kotz  quotes  one  professor  as  saying. 
"Yet  we  expect  the  poor  to  exercise  some 
special    discipline    of    nutrition    knowledge 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  lacksr 

One  of  the  sti*ngths  of  "Let  Them  Bat 
Promises "  Is  that  It  places  Its  heroes  and 
vllUlns  in  the  context  of  tbelr  tlmes^n- 
cedlne  the  limitations  Imposed  by  people 
and  events.  OrvUle  ^e«n«n-  «*<="'**^,„^^ 
Agriculture  In  the  Johnson  AdmlnUtretlon. 
tor  example,  bent  over  backwards  to  observe 
the  fine  print  of  the  law,  sometimes  seeing 
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In  It  conBtralnts  that  did  not  In  fact  exist. 
Certainly  no  one  except  perhaps  Freeman 
himself  woxUd  have  accused  him  of  being  a 
crusader  In  the  cause  of  food  reform.  Still, 
Freeman  had  to  answer  to  Congressional 
agriculture  committees  that  were  and  are 
opposed  to  more  equitable  treatment  of  the 
poor,  and  Kotz  fairly  points  out  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  never  gave  Freeman  his  sup- 
port— or  Indeed  made  any  public  pronounce- 
ments about  hunger  at  all. 

What  of  the  Nixon  Administration?  The 
author  makes  no  claim  to  clairvoyance.  But 
he  cites  a  revealing  passage  In  what  he  says 
are  the  official  minutes  of  a  cabinet  meeting 
at  the  White  House  on  March  17.  Asked  by 
the  Incumbent  Agriculture  Secretary  Clif- 
ford B.  Hardin  how  far  he  could  go  In  speak- 
ing for  the  administration  and  Its  posture 
on  hunger,  Nixon  Is  reported  to  have  said: 

"You  can  say  that  this  administration 
will  have  the  first  far-reaching  attack  on  the 
problem  of  hunger  In  history.  Use  all  of  the 
rhetoric,  so  long  as  It  doesn't  cost  any 
money  .  .  ." 

If  this  book  does  nothing  else.  It  gives  the 
Ue  to  the  notion  that,  once  given  the  facts 
about  injustice,  thU  country  moves  quickly 
towards  reform." 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Dec.  2, 

■    --  19691 

I.ET  Them  Eat  Promises  :   The  Poutics  of 

HUNGEK    IN    AMEKICA 

(Reviewed  by  Leroy  P.  Aarons,  a  reporter  on 
the  national  staff  of  the  Washington  Post) 
Nick  Kotz  has  written  a  passionate  book 
about  an  American  scandal,  as  Important  In 
Its  dissection  of  government's  Inertia  and 
Indifference  as  was  Ralph  Nader's  exposure  of 
the  automobile  Industry  In  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed." 

Kotz's  thesis  Is  that  at  least  15  million 
Americans  continue  to  go  hungry  In  the 
United  States  because  It  Is  profitable  for 
agriculture  Interests.  These  Interests  have 
been  protected  by  powerful  congressmen  who 
have  succeeded  In  Intimidating  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  which.  In  turn,  has  failed 
to  press  reluctant  administrations  to  advo- 
-    cate  needed  reforms. 

The  reason  hunger  has  been  discovered  and 
dignified  as  an  issue,  Kotz  makes  clear 
m  this  fascinating  book,  Is  that  a  small 
group  of  concerned  congressmen  and  citi- 
zens used  publicity,  research  and  politics  to 
force  It  into  the  open.  Thus  the  book's  sub- 
title, "The  Politics  of  Hunger  In  America." 

Published  on  the  eve  of  the  White  Hoiise 
Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition  and  Health, 
opening  today,  this  volume,  which  will  be 
circulated  at  the  conference,  should  give  the 
3.000  delegates  some  disturbing  things  to 
ponder. 
They  will  learn,  for  example: 
That  government  food  surplus  programs 
In  the  South'  have  been  used  to  benefit 
farmers — by  unloading  surplus  foodstock — 
rather  than  to  help  the  poor. 

That  only  one-sixth  of  the  poor  receive 
any  government  food  benefits. 

That  the  food  stamp  program  forced  a 
million  poor  out  of  the  food  program  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  stamps  were  too 
expensive. 

That  the  FBI  was  sent  by  the  all-powerful 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture to  Intimidate  people  giving  evidence 
to  hunger  Investigators. 

TTiat  on  at  least  12  occasions  Lyndon 
Johnson  rebuffed  efforts  by  his  subordinates 
to  push  through  a  food  reform  package. 

That  as  recently  as  last  March  Richard 
NUon  told  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
"You  can  say  that  the  administration  will 
have  the  first  far-reaching  attack  on  hunger 
In  history.  Use  all  the  rhetoric  so  long  as  It 
doesnt  cost  any  money." 

Some  of  these  revelations  emerged  during 
the  last  three  years  as  the  himger  Issue  be- 
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gan  to  impose  Itself  on  a  targely  IndllTerent 
nation.  Others,  Including  many  fascinating 
behlnd-the-scene  Insights,  were  dug  out  by 
Kotz,  who  Is  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Des  Moines  Register. 

Two  chapters  In  particular  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  In  one,  Kotz.  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  traces  the  scandaloxis  concentration 
of  power  m  one  man — Rep.  Jamie  Whltten, 
chairman  of  the  agriculture  appropriation 
subcommittee,  whose  very  name  causes  brave 
men  In  the  Agriculture  Department  (which 
administers  food  programs)   to  cringe. 

The  other  chapter  offers  the  best  and  most 
compassionate  account  I  have  read  of  the 
Ill-fated  1968  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign,  par- 
ticularly the  face-down  scene  between  Ralph 
Abemathy.  who  knew  the  campaign  had 
failed,  and  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe 
Freeman,  who  knew  he  was  powerless  to 
promise  the  kind  of  food  aid  being  sought. 


December  i,  1969 


UNO— FREEDOM  BID  DENIED 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1.  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago,  U.S.  citizens  demonstrating  at 
the  United  Nations  Organization  in  New 
York  learned  the  hard  way  that  the  UNO 
does  not  respect  the  right  of  peaceful 
assembly  or  free  speech.  The  demon- 
strators were  summarily  placed  under 
arrest  and  ejected. 

This  year,  the  unelected  functionaries 
of  UNO  again  displayed  their  caUous  at- 
titude and  lack  of  restraint.  A  group  of 
Russians  smuggled  a  petition  to  the  UNO 
charging  the  Soviet  Government  with 
"repression  of  basic  civil  rights." 

The  UNO  reacted  speedily  and  in  typi- 
cal fashion.  A  directive  was  Issued  for- 
bidding any  UNO  information  center  the 
world  over  to  accept  petitions  from  any 
group  or  Individuals. 

The  hapless  Russian  petitioners  did 
not  gain  a  hearing  nor  any  relief  on  their 
complaints.  They  were  promptly  con- 
veyed to  jails  and  mental  institutions  In 
Soviet  Russia. 

Those  misguided  liberals  and  mod- 
erates who  have  faith  in  the  UNO  and 
who  idealize  international  government 
should  be  disenchanted  by  this  latest 
example  of  UNO  hypocrisy.  Every  day 
the  UNO  exposes  its  indifference  to  hu- 
man rights  and  such  basic  precepts  of 
freedom  as  petition  by  aggrieved  individ- 
uals and  groups. 

An  editorial  follows  along  with  a  letter 
and    petition   to    the    UNO    from    the 
Women's  Association  for  the  Defense  of 
Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine,  Inc.: 
I  From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
Nov.  27,  19691 
Anothee  U.N.  Farce 
Those  unrealistic  citizens  who  worship  the 
United  Nations  should  perhaps  consider  the 
latest  example  of  the  loss  of  its  Integrity.  It 
was  brought  out  In  the  open  the  other  day 
by  a  Dutch  delegate   to  the  U.N.,  Leopold 
Quarles  van  Ufford. 

The  Dutch  diplomat  complained  Indig- 
nantly about  the  recent  executive  order  that 
had  gone  out  from  the  New  York  headquar- 
ters to  the  various  U.N.  Information  Centers 
located  around  the  globe. 

This  order  now  forbids  the  centers  to  ac- 
cept petitions  by  groups  or  Individuals,  a 


custom  that  had  been  rigorously  followed  for 
years. 

The  force  behind  this  order,  as  could  be 
expected,  was  the  Communist  delegates  to 
the  U.N.  It  seems  that  last  June  a  group  of 
43  exceptionally  brave  Russians  appeared  at 
the  U.N.  Moscow  office  and  asked  that  a  peti- 
tion charging  the  Soviet  government  with 
"repression  of  basic  civil  rights"  be  accepted 
for  transmission  to  U.N.  headquarters  In  New 
York. 

The  Russian  In  charge  of  the  office  kicked 
the  delegation  out — and  later  simply  claimed 
that  no  approach  had  ever  been  made  by 
anybody  In  the  matter. 

Later  the  Russian  petitioners,  unmindful 
of  Jails  and  mental  asylums  awaiting  them, 
succeeded  In  smuggling  out  the  complaint 
and  having  It  duly  transmitted  to  the  U.N. 
m  New  York. 

After  the  whole  affair,  Soviet  Ambassador, 
Jacob  Malik  visited  Secretary  General  Thant 
and  put  on  the  pressure. 

So  from  now  on  the  various  U.N.  offices 
around  the  world  can  no  longer  accept  peti- 
tions by  groups  or  Individuals! 

How  any  rational  Individual  can  have  the 
least  confidence  In  the  U.N.,  which  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  peace  in  the  world,  and  now 
vrill  not  even  accept  petitions  by  groups  or 
from  aggrieved  Individuals  or  groups,  is  hard 
to  understand. 

Women's  Association  por  the  De- 
fense OP  Pour  Freedoms  for 
Ukraine,  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  November  1, 1969. 
Subject:  Human  Rights  for  the  Ukraine. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Tost. 
U.S.  Aambassador. 
United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  In  keeping  wtlh  the  sentiments 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  20tlb  anniversary  of  which  we 
observed  last  year,  and  as  we  approach  the 
year  1970.  proclaimed  by  UNESCO  as  "Lenin 
Year"  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Vladimir  Ilylch  Ulanov  Lenin,  It  Is 
only  fitting  that  certain  historical  facts  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  body 
of  the  United  Nations,  In  order  to  realis- 
tically evaluate  what  UNESCO  calls  "Lenin's 
humanistic  Ideas  and  activities  on  develop- 
ment and  realization  of  economic,  social  and 
cultural  rights." 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  one  of  the  great  documents  of  our 
century,  which  declares  the  right  of  peoples 
and  nations  to  self-determination,  combat- 
ting racial  discrimination,  social  and  eco- 
nomic Injustice,  national  and  cultural  op- 
pression, and  the  practice  of  genocide,  was 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialistic  Re- 
public on  December  10,  1948,  as  an  equal 
charter  member  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. However,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  Is  not.  as  many  would  like 
to  have  us  think,  a  free  and  independent 
state  of  Ukrainian  people. 

After  a  short  period  of  Independence, 
Ukraine  was  invaded  by  Russian  armed 
forces  in  1919,  under  the  leadership  of  dic- 
tator Lenin,  and  after  three  years  of  heavy 
fighting,  was  incorporated — by  force — into 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  "The  Sovereign  National 
Ukraine  Republic".  It  is  a  captive  nation, 
under  the  Russian.  Imperial-colonial  system  I 
Human  rights  are  denied  the  Ukrainians 
by  Kosygln-Brezhnev,  Just  as  they  were  by 
Lenln-Stalin-Khrushchev.  Terror,  arrests,  de- 
portations, forced  atheism,  police  control  of 
family  and  public  life,  are  the  order  of  the 
day. 

About  one-half  million  Ukrainian  men, 
women,  underage  young  people,  and  children, 
have  been,  and  are  being  arrested  (according 
to  recent  documents)  and  are  being  held  In 
Lvov.  Kiev,  Odessa,  Lutsk,  Rovno,  Ivano- 
Frankovsk,  Zhytomyr.  Ternopol,  Kharkov 
prisons  located  In  the  Ukraine.  There  are  also 
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nearly  one  million  Innocents  In  chain  con- 
centratlon  camps  and  hard  lalwr  camps  such 
as  Potma  (36  camps) .  Klngir-Karaganda  (16 
camps).  Norilsk-Dudlnka.  Ulan-Bator.  Pe- 
chora  Vorkuta.  Kulyma  and  Vladimir. 

Over  two  mUlion  Ukrainian  young  peopiC 
as  well  as  skilled  workers  are  being  deported 
to  the  "Soviet  Virgin  Land"— the  wasteland 
of  Kazakhstan-for  Permanent  living  and 
work.  Many  are  being  deported  to  the  SUte 
of  Mordovia,  to  work  on  Russian  atomic 
fields  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  have 
died  and  are  dying  from  lack  of  P'^P/^^  "^  "f 
conditions,  food,  medical  care,  and  from  the 
hard  labor  and  the  climatic  conditions. 

Among  the  multitude  of  Ukrainian  prison- 
ers therl  is  a  high  percentage  o^  women  who 
are  serving,  what  in  the  free  """-If^^^^ljijil' 
unbelievably  high  sentences,  up  to  25  years^ 
^elr  "Crime"  is  that  they  /^n*  ^^°  ^* 
Ukrainians!  They  want  to  read,  speak  and 
™e  in  their  own  Ukrainian  language  to 
J^eserve  and  enrich  their  native  culture. 
They  want  to  be-and  have  the  rights  of- 
Ukrainlan  citizens.  Their  pufalshment  is  un- 
lust  Illegal,  and  inhuman. 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
recent  destruction  of  irreplaceable  Ukrainian 
architectural  monuments,  historical  docu- 
ments  of  Ukrainian  statehood,  and  ancient 
^Itural  artifacts,  perpetrated  by  dellberaw 
Russian  arson,  as  well  as  the  planned,  forced 
program  of  total  Russiflcatlon  of  Ukrainian 
dally  life.  These  acts,  together  with  the  al- 
ready mentioned  terror,  arrests,  deportations, 
etc..  are  crimes  against  humanity  that  cry 
out  to  heaven  for  retribution. 

We  Ukrainians,  the  first  victims  of  Red 
Armv  aggression  under  Lenin's  leadership. 
tSTflrst  victims  on  whom  Lenin  demon- 
strated his  "humanistic  ideas"  such  as  the 
"development  and  realization  of  a  hew 
state  economy"  (the  Kolhkoz  System  under 
which  millions  of  Ukrainians  died  from 
famine  in  1923-24).  and  "^^^'^l^l"!^^^'^^^ 
rights"  (under  the  terror  of  the  pH^KA  and 
GPU  secret  police),  along  with  his  closing  of 
churches  and  educational  Institutions:  the 
arrests,  secret  killings,  and  deportations  by 
hundreds  of  thousands-t/iis  Is  the  ^'J'^ 
Era  that  the  Ukrainians  know  and  will  never 

°it*ls  fitting  as  we  approach  the  cente- 
nary of  Lenin's  birth,  to  recall  his  statement 
made  in  1918  regarding  domestic  poUcy. 
namely:  "As  long  as  we  do  not  apply  ter- 
ror with  execution  on  the  spot,  we  shall  get 
nowhere."  This  quotation  speaks  eloquently 
for  Itself,  and  for  Lenin's  "humanistic  Ideas  ! 
ItTs  a  historical  fact  that  Vladimir  Ulanov 
Lenin,  together  with  Josef  DJugashylll  Stalin 
were  the  architects  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  communist  Party.  Without  them  there 
would  be  no  Russian  Colonial  Empire,  no 
USSR  and  Communist  Party,  to  operate 
as  anlnternatlonal  Instigator  of  Intrigue  and 
conspiracy,  troubling  the  United  States  se- 
curity and  the  peace  of  the  whole  world. 

Echoing  the  sentiments  of  1968's  observ- 
ance of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
approaching  the  dubious  ^^^l°J^  °^.^^^. 
centennial  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Vladimir  Lenin— (the  individual  responsible 
for  invading  the  Ukrainian  State,  forcing  Its 
[ncorporatlon  Into  the  ^S.S.R.  and  thereby 
enslaving  the  Ukrainian  people)— We.  the 
members  of  the  Women's  Association  for  the 
Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine.  In- 
corporated, on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  voice- 
less women  in  the  homeland  of  Ukraine,  on 
behalf  of  the  Ukrainian  prisoners,  and 
burned  Ukrainian  martyrs,  appeal  to  you, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  to  place  on  the  Agenda  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the 
subject  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  the 
Ukrainian  Nation,  and  the  human  rights 
of  its  people. 

We  suggest  that  a  Special  United  Nations 
Committee  be  established  for  the  following 
purpose: 


1  To  investigate  the  violation  <rf  the 
united  Nations  Charter  and  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  as  they  peri;aln  to  OTtralne 
and  the  other  Republics  of  the  U.S.S.B. 

2  To  prevail  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  ultimately  release  all  political  prisoners 
who  are  languishing  for  long  years  in  Rus- 
sian prisons  and  concentration  camps  with- 
out benefit  of  amnesty,  and  return  them  to 
their  homes  in  the  Ukraine  with  benefit  of 
full  citizenship.  

3  To  impose  on  the  Russian  Government 
the  removal  of  armed  and  police  forces  from 
the  Ukraine  and  the  territories  of  other  cap- 
tive nations,  so  that  truly  free  elections  un- 
der the  sui;ervlslon  of  the  United  Nations 
can  take  place.  „,     ,   . 

only  by  establishing  a  sovereign  Ukrainian 
State,  free  from  Russian  domination,  can  all 
Ukrainian  citizens  achieve  freedom  and  be 
guaranteed  their  human  rights.  And  only 
when  all  the  Captive  Nations  succeed  In 
whlevlng  the  restoration  of  their  Independ- 
^ce  wm  Russian  power  diminish  and  the 
communist  threat  to  world  peace  and  secu- 
rity be  minimized.  _4.i„„ 

we  look  forward  to  your  kind  consideration 

of  the  above  matter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Ulana  Celewych. 
i  Chairman. 

Mrs  MARIA  Nesterchuk. 

Secretary. 


HOUSE  PASSES  BILia  TO  AID 
.     POW  FAMILIES 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  December  2.  1969 
Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  gratified  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  pas^d  ^"^"i^o^jy  ""y 
two  bills,  H.R.  9485  and  H.R.  9486.  to 
aid  the  families  of  prisoners  of  war 

At  the  moment  there  are  hundreds  of 
known  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  almost  a  thousand 
other  Americans  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion. Although  these  figures  seem  small 
compared  with  the  staggering  casualties 
of  the  war,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
hardships  these  Americans  are  forced 
to  endure  in  Communist  captivity.  Also, 
we  must  not  forget  the  mental  anguish 
suffered  by  their  wives  and  families  as 
they  anxiously  await  the  safe  return  of 

^°l?st°"year  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  a  group  of  POW  wives  who  re- 
side in  my  district  of  San  Diego.  CaUf. 
Although  our  Government  Is  doing  every- 
thing possible  within  the  bounds  of  ex- 
isting laws  to  assist  these  families,  cer- 
tain inadequacies  In  these  laws  do  exist 
and  should  be  corrected.  The  Purpose  of 
the  two  bills.  H.R.  9485  and  H.R.  9486 
before  us  Is  to  correct  the  inadequacies 

of  these  laws.  ^„„c,„.o 

In  1967  Congress  approved  a  measure 
allowing  prisoners  of  war  and  service, 
men  in  a  missing  status  to  participate  In 
the  uniformed  services  savings  deposit 
program  which  provides  10  Pf'^'l*^": 
terest  on  savings  up  to  $10,000.  What 
Congress  faUed  to  recognize,  however,  m 
approving  this  bill  is  that  the  American 
prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia  has  no  con- 
trol whatsoever  over  his  return  from 
overseas.  Thus,  an  American  who  Is  held 
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captive  for  several  years  would  accumu- 
late deposits  considerably  more  than 
$10  000— even  after  the  necessary  aUot- 
ments  for  his  dependents  were  deducted 
from  his  pay.  HJl.  9485  would  remove 
the  $10,000  limit  on  deposits  for  any 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
is  a  prisoner  of  war.  missing  in  action 
or  in  a  detained  status  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

With  regard  to  H.R.  9486,  this  bUl 
merely   gives   the    $30    family    separa- 
tion allowance  to  all  prisoners  of  war 
with  dependents.  A  good  number  of  these 
men  are  enUsted  servicemen  with  rela- 
tively low  pay.  and  it  Is  their  dependents 
who  suffer  the  most  financially  during 
their  absence.  Part  of  the  economic  hard- 
ship results  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  man  around  the  house  to  perform 
routine  maintenance  chores.  The  armed 
services  have  recognized  this  problem  to 
some  extent  by  providing  a  $30-a-month 
family  separation  allowance  to  service- 
men E-4  and  above,  whenever  the  serv- 
iceman's duties  require  him  to  be  away 
from  the  home  for  more  than  30  days- 
provided  that  his  family  does  not  live 
in  military  housing. 

Under  this  bill,  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
servicemen  in  a  missing  status— regard- 
less of  whether  their  families  live  m  nmi- 
tary  housing  or  whether  they  are  E-4 
or  above— would  be  entitled  to  the  family 
separation  allowance. 

Now  that  the  House  has  passed  these 
bills,  I  hope  the  Senate  may  consider 
them  and  approve  them  before  the  end 
of  this  session. 


HOW  THE  PENTAGON  JUGGLES 
PROCUREMENTS 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 
Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiere  Is  an 
article  in  the  current  edition  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  which  should  be 
must  reading  for  anyone  who  does  not 
quite  understand  the  mechanics  of  how. 
despite  the  clearly  expressed  wUl  of  Con- 
gress and  the  clear  language  of  specific 
laws,  major  procurements  runnmg  into 
billions  of  dollars  can  be  juggled  around 
for  political  purposes  or  at  least  for  r^- 
S3ns  having  nothing  to  do  with  national 
defense.  The  article  points  out  the  clear 
language  of  the  law  itself  as  to  procure- 
ments and  clearly  points  out  precisely 
how  the  military  violates  it. 

The  well  publicized  cost  overruns  on 
the  Cheyenne  helicopter,  the  F-Hl  air- 
craft, and  the  C-5A  may,  or  may  not  be 
attributable  to  the  procurement  practice 
which  were  foUowed  in  awarding  those 
contracts.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  m 
each  of  tiiose  cases  the  law  was  ignored. 
In  at  least  two  huge  procurements  now 
SrSng.  the  P-15  and  the  AMSA,  both  of 
them  involving  billions  of  dollars  the  law 
is  not  being  compUed  with.  What  the  re- 
sult wiU  be  only  time  will  teU  but  ^  the 
past  Is  truly  prolog,  what  time  wlU  tell 
us  will  be  very  sad  news  Indeed.  The  full 
text  of  the  article  follows:  • 
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80T7BCS  StLEOnOV :  WHAT  TH«  LAW  BXQTnWMB 

Section  2371,  Act  ot  10  Aug.  19M  Title  10. 
Armed  Forces  Act. 

Design  compeUtlons:    Advertisement:    Se- 
lection of  Winner — 

[a]  To  encc\in«e  the  development  or 

avl«tlon  and  to  Improve  the  e«cl"'»cy  of 
aerorumtlcal  war  material  for  the  Anny. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  the  Sec- 
retary of  each  military  department,  before 
procuring  new  designs  of  aircraft,  alr"^ft 
parts  or  aeronautical  accessories,  shall  in- 
nU  the  submission  of  new  designs  thereof 
in  competition,  as  follows: 

(cl  The  department  concerned  shall 

furnish  U>  each  appUcant  Identical  detailed 
information  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
petition and  the  features  a^d  character- 
iTtlcs  to  be  developed  In  the  design.  Hating 
apeciftcally  the  measures  of  meHt  expressed 
ik  percentages,  that  are  to  be  «PP"«t  »« 
det^minim,  the  merits  of  the  design.  These 
measures  of  merit  shall  apply  throughout 

the  competition.  

Idl  The  announcement  of  the  results 

of  the"  competition  shall  state  the  percent- 
ages awarded  to  each  feature  or  characteris- 
tic of  each  of  the  designs  submitted  and 
the  price  named  for  design  and  each  fea- 
ture therflof .  If  separable.  „„„p,t 
The  law,  cited  above  Is  the  most  explicit 
and  unambiguous  of  several  on  the  books 
that  express  the  will  of  Congress  on  ground 
rules  under  which  aircraft  design  compe- 
titions win  be  held.  But  It  Isn't  being  fol- 

Contractors,  bidding  on  the  Army's  AAFSS. 
the  TFX  and  the  C-5A,  for  Instance,  were 
not  given  the  detailed  criteria  (weightings, 
or  "measures  of  merit  expressed  In  percent- 
ages") by  which  their  proposals  would  be 
Judged.  Nor  were  the  same  weightings  used 
throughout  the  source  selection  process  on 
these  programs. 

And  in  each  of  these  three  programs,  find- 
ings of  the  principal  evaluation  groups  on 
the  relative  merits  of  various  contractor 
proposals  later  were  overturned.  In  the  case 
of  the  C-6A.  for  example,  a  23  September 
1965  Air  Force  memorandtun  shows  that  an 
evaluation  board  headed  by  two  Air  Force 
major  generals  and  two  brigadier  generals 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  Boeing 
entry  be  picked. 

That  recommendation  was  overturned  by 
a  three-fourths  majority  when  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  Commander  of  APSC.  the 
Commander  of  Military  Airlift  Command, 
and  the  Air  Council  cast  their  votes. 

Nor  were  the  weightings  spelled  out  above 
given  to  firms  competing  for  the  Navy's  F-14 
and  S-3A.  The  three  companies  bidding  for 
the  F-15  don't  have  them.  And  they  weren't 
provided  with  the  recent  AMSA  (B-1)  Re- 
quest for  Proposals.  ^  ,  .  ,^ 
As  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.)  told 
us  when  The  Journal  discussed  source  selec- 
tion procedures  with  him— he  cited  the  law 
above  during  the  TFX  contract  investiga- 
tion—"So  far  as  I  know  they  haven't  com- 
piled with  the  law.  Apparently,  It's  Just  being 
ignored.  I  think  the  law  should  be  ap- 
plied." 

In  fairness  to  DoD  and  the  Services,  we 
have  to  point  out  that  they  aren't  necessar- 
ily "ignoring"  the  law.  The  problem  is  that 
there  are  different  laws  on  the  books,  and 
some  are  contradictory.  In  a  sense,  how 
DoD  competes  is  a  qxiestlon  of  "dealer's 
choice." 

DoD's  General  Counsel's  office  told  us  that 
the  1956  provision  cited  above  is  "permis- 
sive, not  mandatory"— a  stand  we  find  some- 
what difficult  to  understand  given  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  word  "shall."  DoD  points 
out  that  the  1956  law  is  simply  a  codification 
of  earlier  statutes,  that  the  specific  provi- 
sions we  cite  here  were  laid  down  as  part  of 
the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926,  and  that  "it  hasn  t 
been  used  since  World  War  H."  (We  still 
haven't  found  out  why  Congress  bothered  in 


1956  to  "codify"  the  1926  requirement  U  they 
didn't  intend  for  the  original  law  to  be  fol- 
lowed.) .   ,,,„ 

DoD's  top  expert  on  procurement  policy, 
John  Malloy,  told  us  he  was  not  "person- 
ally  famlUar"  with  the  1966  provision,  and 
had  never  heard  It  discussed  as  an  Issue. 

The  legal  basU  which  DoD  and  the  Services 
use  not  to  give  Industry  the  specific  weight- 
ings by  which  new  aircraft  designs  wUl  be 
Judged  rests  in  Section  2304(a)  (11)  of  Chap- 
ter 137.  Title  10,  US.  Code,  laid  down  in  1947 
as  part  of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  This  1947  section  spelU  out  17  excep- 
tions—aU  quite  broad  and  general,  compared 
with  the  very  specific  language  sbovm 
above— by  which  DoD  need  not  formally  aa- 
vertise  for  bids  (thereby  circumventing  or 
negating  the  rest  of  the  language  we  ve 
quoted  from  Section  2271.  Chapter  13S-- 
the  chapter's  tlUe:  "Encouragement  of 
Aviation"— of  the  VS.  Code) . 

There's  a  real  question,  however,  of  how 
applicable  the  exception  which  DoD  cites  ia 
to  design  competitions  like  the  F-14.  the 
F-16  and  S-3A— systems  DoD  clearly  in- 
tended or  Intends  to  put  Into  production. 
The  exception  (to  the  requirement  for  for- 
mally advertised  bids)  reads:  "If  the  pur- 
chase  or  contract  Is  for  property  or  services 
that  he  (the  head  of  a  Military  Department] 
determines  to  be  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, or  research  work,  or  for  the  making 
or  furnishing  of  property  for  experimental. 
test,  development,  or  research." 

As  one  senior  Air  Force  officer  told  us,  giv- 
ing prospective  contractors  the  detailed 
weightings  by  which  their  designs  would  be 
evaluated  would  make  It  difficult  later  to 
apply  any  "corporate  Judgment"  In  picking 
the  winning  contractor.  He  has  a  good  point. 
But  following  the  1956  law  woxUd  give  in- 
dustry a  better  idea  of  what  design  attributes 
the  Services  really  felt  to  be  Important,  and 
more  energy  could  be  spent  on  those.  More 
important,  perhaps,  the  1966  law  woiUd  make 
It  awfully  hard  to  award  contracts  on  other 
than  straight  merit— a  goal  well  worth  shoot- 
ing for  as  the  Pentagon  and  Congress  try  to 
restore  public  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  DoD's 
procurement  process. 


HAZARDS  CAUSED  BY  BLOWING 
SAND 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when    citizen   participation   in   politics 
seems  to  range  between  the  extremes  of 
apathy  and  violent  confrontation  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  deal  with  people  who 
are  willijag  to  work  through  legitimate 
channels  to  achieve  their  goals.  Yet  due 
to  lack  of  action  their  patience  is  be- 
ing strained.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
represent  a  group  of  individuals  who 
share  common  problems  and  who  are 
imited  by  a  desire  to  work  together  to 
find  solutions  to  these  problems.  I  am 
referring  to  the  people  of  Coachella  Val- 
ley Calif.  The  problems  of  an  area  like 
the  Coachella  VaUey  are  so  complex  and 
so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  ignored. 
As  an  agricultural  region,  as  a  tourist 
center,  as  a  growing  metropolitan  area, 
the  Coachella  Valley,  like  so  many  grow- 
ing communiUes  in  Calif  omla  demands 
continued  efforts  to  make  it  a  better 
place  for  living,  working  and  visiting. 

I  would  Uke  to  address  myself  to  one 
particular  problem  which  I  think  inm- 
cates  the  type  of  concerted  effort  needed 
to  improve  conditions  in  this  area.  I  am 


referring  to  the  attempts  being  made  to 
alleviate  the  hazards  caused  by  blowing 
sand. 

The  combination  of  high  winds  and 
loosely  packed  soils  has  presented  a  prob- 
lem in  this  region  for  a  long  time.  But 
a    report   prepared   by    the   US.    SoU 
Conservation  Service  in  1967  indicates 
that  blowing  sand  has  become  increas- 
ingly serious  in  recent  years.  "Hiis  has 
been  due  to  new  residential  and  high- 
way developments  in  the  area.  The  sand 
has  become  more  loosely  packed,  the 
wind  has  continued  to  blow  and  more 
people  are  endangered  by  it.  In  1963, 
committees  from  the  California  State 
Senate  and  State  Assembly  conducted 
public  hearings  on  the  problem  in  Palm 
Springs.  The  effect  was  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  costs  and  hazards  in- 
volved to  transportation  facilities  and 
vehicles,  but  no  positive  action  to  al- 
leviate the  conditions  has  resulted.  Thus 
a  legitimate  citizen  concern— a  deterio- 
rating  environment — Is  not  being   al- 
leviated. 

A  number  of  local  citizens  have  de- 
voted much  time  and  effort  toward 
achieving  a  solution  to  the  problem.  I 
have  closely  followed  the  progress  of 
these  efforts  for  the  past  3  years,  provid- 
ing whatever  assistance  I  could.  Today  I 
would  like  to  to  introduce  legislation  to 
increase  Federal  participation  In  the 
quest  for  a  lasting  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem and  with  problems  of  financing  such 
a  solution. 

I  have  studied  many  Federal  programs 
and  have  met  with  representatives  of 
various  agencies  In  order  to  discover 
some  avenue  of  assistance  open  to  the 
people  of  CoacheUa  VaUey  and  as  a  result 
to  other  communities  faced  with  similar 
problems. 

First  of  all,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  State  highway  department  are 
empowered  to  take  measures  to  Improve 
safety  conditions  along  interstate  high- 
ways The  possibility  of  undertaking  such 
a  project  along  Interstate  10  Is  now  un- 
der consideration,  and  it  is  possible  that 
windbreaks  and  other  safety  devices  can 
be  installed  to  provide  some  relief  for 
vehicles   moving,  along   this  Important 

highway.  ,      .  .^    r^ 

After  talking  with  officials  at  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, it  was  suggested  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  grant  for  open- 
space  acquisition  and  development.  Thia 
grant  could  cover  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  land  for  parks,  recreation, 
or  conservation.  Representatives  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  as- 
sured me  that  their  continued  technical 
cooperation  wiU  be  avaUable  in  planning 
stabilization  programs. 

It  has.  however,  beome  apparent  to  me 
that  there  is  no  single  Federal  program 
designed  to  aUevlate  the  type  of  wlnd- 
eroslon  problem  faced  by  Coachella  and 
perhaps  other  communities. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  biU  to 
attempt  to  coordinate  Federal  action  to 
this  area.  The  legislation  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— acting  through 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service — in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior—acting through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation— and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army— acting  through  the  Corps  of  En- 
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gineers— to  make  a  full  and  complete  In- 
JStSatton  and  study  of  the  wind  erosion 
oroblems  of  the  CoacheUa  VaUey. 

NotTter  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
fure  would  be  required  to  «Port  the  re- 
suits  of  the  study  to  Co^g^ss  together 
with  his  recommendations  for  those  spe- 
Jmc  Federal  actions  or  contributions 
which  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
Sle^ate.  abate,  and  control  such  wind 
erSm  problems  including  any  necessary 
legislative  recommendations. 

It  £  important  to  revitalize  our  rural 
areas  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over  600^00 
neoSe  per  year  are  leaving  for  urban 
SSSopoUtan  areas.  Much  of  this  migra- 
tion is  caused  by  the  deterioration  of  op- 
Dortunltles  In  rural  America.  There  must 
te  l^reased  public  and  private  in^t- 
ment.  People  must  be  given  encou^e- 
ment  and  incentive  to  remain  In  rural 
areas.  Industry  must  be  encouraged  to 
locate  in  rural  areas. 

Environmental  deterioration  such  as 
blowing  sand  must  be  alleviated  a^d  a 
coordinated  program  of  Fff "f^.^^^- 
ance  is  required  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

THE  REVOLUTION'S  SOUTHERN- 
MOST  BATTLEFIELDS 

HON.  CHARLeTe.  BENNETT 

OF   TLOtODA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Governor  or  the  mUitary  should  take 
Smnrnnd  of  the  troops.  Moreover,  the 
^rgians  ne^er  arrived  in  Florida  with 
sufficient  numbers  to  assure  victory 

in  1776  the  British  were  for  a  time 
pushed  back  from  the  Georgia  border 
as  far  south  as  the  south  bank  of  the  St 
ShSs  River.  Gen.  Augustine^evost  m 
charge  of  the  British  troops  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, reported  on  September  9,  1776.  to 
his  superior  officers  as  foUows: 

The  party  which  was  on  the  St.  Mary  has 
been  obilged  by  a  strong  one  of  the  rebels 
Abandon  thZt  rlv"  and  to  retUe  o„  the 
south  side  of  St.  John's  river.  They  loon 
iS  a  Serjeant  and  5  men  of  the  party  re- 
inforced to  100  men 


Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  city  limits  of  present  day  Jackson- 
vlUe  lies  the  site  of  the  most  southerly 
combat  of  the  American  Revolution  our 
War  of  independence.  And  much  of  the 
terrain  involved— forests,  hammocks, 
swamps,  marshes,  creel^,  and  wUdlif e- 
is  little  different  today  ^om  what  It  was 
on  May  17,  1777,  when  the  battle  of 
Thomas  Creek,  the  most  southerly  battle 
of  the  war,  took  place. 

■There  should  be  created  in  these  lands 
the  Revolution's  Southernmost  Battie- 
fiefds  Park,  not  only  for  the  unique  his- 
Sipects  but  also  for  wUdlife  preser- 
Son  purposes  and  recreational  values 
The  approaching  200th  anniversary  of 
our  Nation  makes  It  Important  that  a 
Project  to  accomplish  this  be  launched 
promptly  The  year  1976  wUl  obviously  be 
not  only  a  time  of  maximum  Interest 
fn  our  Wa?  of  Independence  but  also  aja 
ideal  time  to  have  such  a  faclhty  m  the 
!£J  cStSn  possible  for  tourist  enjoy- 

^The  14th  and  15th  British  Colonies  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  years  were  East 
Florida  and  West  Florida    They  were 
havens  for  LoyaUsts  who  fled  frop^the 
other  13  colonies.  Some  Florida  inhabit- 
ante  favored  independence;   but  there 
^re  probably  more  Loyalists  in  Georgia 
SS   Sere    were    Florida    ^habiUnte 
seeking  independence  from  England.  In 
any  event,  the  three  chief  efforts  to  gain 
dependence  for  Florida  were  launched 
from  Georgia;  and  a  major  reason  wl^ 
they  f  aUed  was  that  it  was  impossible  to 
sSiise  the  British  troops  in  ^orida  b^ 
cause  of  Information  fed  to  the  Bntish 
S  LoyaUst  sympathizers  who  Uved  In 
aeotSfi.  Another  major  difficulty  WM 
that  the  Georgia  Oovemors  wrangled 
with  their  mUltary  leaders  as  to  whether 


Gen.  Charies  Lee  of  the  Ameri^n 
trooDs  m  Georgia  was  never  able  to  put 
Sto  Horila  thTbuUc  of  the  /orces  he 
pTnned  to  use  in  an  invasion  that  year 
It  remained  for  other  leadership  to  make 
a  better  effort  the  next  year. 

In  1777  Georgia's  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Button  Gwinnett,  a 
s^er  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. optimisticaUy  mounted  a  new  cam- 
oaSi  to  capture  St.  Augustine  and  llber- 
SS^t  Florida:  he  decided  to  lead  the 
forceThimself,  instead  of  aUo wing  Gen. 
SaS  McIntosh.  the  rankUig  njUitaij 
officer  of  the  State  to  lead  it.  A  dispute 
afc^'  Srtly  based  upon  this  affront  to 
thelktter,  but  more  because  of  Gwin- 
nett's accusations  of  disloyalty  publicly 
mi^e  a^^st  the  brother  f  the  J^Sf/f^ 
In  any  event,  neither  went  to  Florida  in 
tSe  expedition  which  was  planned  to 
rendezvous   two   separate    elements   a^ 
SawDlt  Bluff,  Fla.,  on  May  13.  17j^:.^i! 
Son  is  within  the  present  city  limits 
of  JacksonvUle  and  near  the  mouth  of 

^  U*  Coh^^uel  Elbert  from  Sunbury 

Ga.   embarked  with  one  element    400 

continental  troops,  to  make  the  trip  by 

water:  and  the  other  element  of  troo^. 

Tog  men  of  the  Georgia  miUtia  led  by 

CoWohn  Baker,  marched  overland  to 

SawDlt  Bluff.  Despite  combat  with  In- 

S  who  were  loyal  to  the  British  and 

?he  difficult  crowing  f^woUen  streams 

Baker  reached  Sawpit  Bluff  on  the  ap- 

^intod^y.  He  immediately  sent  out^ 

reconnaissance  troop,  which  dlscoverea 

?rom  an^abitant  that  the  British  were 

weU  informed  of  the  expedition  and  were 

preparing  a  strong  resistance. 

on   May    17.   having   heard   nothing 
from  Elbert.  Baker  decided  to  place  his 
oTforcL  in  a  better  spot  for  observa- 
?S  and  possible  retreat,  knowing  that 
a  sutetantlal  British  force  was  Planned 
LSt    him.    WhUe    moving    inland 
sla^tog    for   easuy  Jojjfabl^mrrow 
headwaters  of  the  creeks  ^.the  *i^'_^5J 
Americans   were   surprised   by   Ptorida 
ranger  or  scout,  forces  under  Col.  Daniel 
S^lih.  these  forces  being  Inhabltante 
of  Florida  assisting  the  British  regulars. 
A  Sd  element  of  the  British  forces  was 
toXdSTcontingent.  All  three  loya^ 
elemente  were  present  in  the  battle  which 
S.kXe  near  Thomas  Creek,  somewhat 
^uL'^Twhere  it  emptl^  Into  N^u 
mver— on  today's  map  this  is  'west  of 
Sd  a^acent  to  Interstate  Highway  W^ 
^ere  Is  crosses  Nassau  Wver.  TJe  m^ 
body  of  the  enemy  was  led  by  MaJ.  J^ 
S^mvost-brotjierofttie^^ra^- 

who  formed  his  attack  with  three  coi 
umns  of  100  men  each. 
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surprised  and  ^eatly  °utnumbjmi  by 
the  British  regulars  and  their  alUes^l 
most  half  of  the  men  under  Baker  M«n 
abandoned  the  fray.  Subjected  to  heavy 
SSy  fire.  Colonel  Baker  was  compell^ 
to^fr«i  with  those  who  ^ougM  by  his 
sidr  There  were  at  the  time  of  the  dte- 
eiagment  only   about   50   rematagg 
wSi    him.    The   Americans   lost   eight 
Sued-lncludlng  five  massa^red^  the 
Indians  immediately  after  their  surren 
der-nine  wounded,  and  31  capturedL 

In  the  memoirs  of  Maj.  Patrick  Mur- 
ray" ^ho^was  present  in  this  ba  tie  of 
Thomas  Creek,  we  find  the  loiiowuus 
comment: 

were  killed.  Major  Marc  Prevost  ot  the  2nd^ 

2nd.  and  3rd.  B»*^"°"rr^"y,„  r^wford  and 

^r'^id^^rn^^'^'^lte's  SaSl  When 
advanced  11  nUl^toKOi^e  ^^  ^^^^^ 

to  tklrmiai  wltn  «»■»  »  ""' ^rJLtt?  b«: 

;-™.S3r,njr»3£S.w 

Baker     about    40    with    *-'*?'**"  .,„^„   ,>,- 
of  the  Black  Creek  Factor. 


Colonel  Elbert  did  not  arrive  in  Florida 
untS  May  19  and  landed  on  the  north 
end  of  AmeUa  Island  on  May  20.  Elbert 
^nt  Capteln  More.  Lt.  Robert  Ward  and 
f  SeShment  of  Continentals  to  recpn- 
notSfaid  s«:ure  the  island  by  a  march 
?o*X  southern  tip;  but  these  AmencjJ 
were  driven  back  by  a  B"tish  detach 
mpnt    on    the    island;    and    Lieutenant 
ward  Sas  dain  in  the  encounter  Some 
of  Baker's  men  who  had  escaped  from 
?he  -Thomas  Creek  battle  joined  Elbert 
who  decided  that  the  force  remaining 

under  him  was  ps"ffl?tS\!°(^rgia 
East  Florida.  So  he  retired  to  Oeo"-^' 
nrBaker  had  already  done.  ColonelEl- 
Si?s  order-book  contalr^  the  foUowlng 
commente  under  date  of  May  25,  1777. 

on    the   morning    of    the    19th    we    were 
jomed  by  thirteen  of  Colo.  Wr's  then 
soon  after  by  two  more.  &  two  Days  awr 
bT?h^  othe«.  Who  all  agree  in  tbe  account 
^i   tl^  unfortunate   Gentlemen  being   at- 

JTmridi  K  a'Sd^Number  of  Indians. 

somehow  the  British  at  f  Augi^tine 

had  been  well  informed  of  the  size  of 

^^the  approaching  element;  Mid 

^utlons  had  been  take^i'-^^'d 
ish  in  sending  troops  to  AmeUa  jsmna 
S?d^  d^chment  of  artUlery  to  defend 
fhfl  battery  at  St.  Johns  Bluff.  Also  an 
SSiS  Soner  and  sloop  had  be«i  s^ 
JTdefend  the  Inland  passage  between 
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Amelia  Island  and  the  mainland.  Elbert 
concluded  that,  in  view  of  the  inability 
to  preserve  secrecy,  any  movement 
against  Florida  in  the  future  should  be 
more  adequately  manned.  This  is  the 
thrust  of  what  he  wrote  General  Mcin- 
tosh on  May  26.  1777,  in  a  letter  which 
contained  the  following  comments: 

I  am  Just  now  favored  by  a  Letter  from 
Colo.  Screven,  wrote  at  your  Desire:  I  lament 
the  Behavior  of  Colonel  Baker's  Men,  but  It 
win  always  be  the  case  where  Subordination 
U  wanting;  this  little  Success  will  make  the 
Enemy  very  Impudent,  particularly  the  In- 
dians; I  think  from  every  Information  we 
can  get  that  the  Enemy  are  at  present  on 
their  Guard,  that  little  can  be  done,  unless 
by  a  formidable  Invasion,  which  I  Judge  to 
be  rather  too  much  for  Georgia  to  undertake 
till  her  Forces  are  put  on  a  more  respectable 
footing,  and  therefore  would  recommend 
confining  our  Operations  Intlrely  to  the  de- 
fenclve  till  a  more  favorable  opportunity;  we 
have  too  many  Secret  Enemies  amongst  us 
who  Keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
our  Florida  Neighbors,  and  until  they  are 
put  a  Stop  to  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
enter  Florida  without  their  having  timely 
notice  o£i>ur  approach. 

In  a~  protesting  letter  written  from 
Cumberland  Island,  Ga.,  on  May  31, 1777. 
by  Colonel  Elbert  to  Major  Prevost  the 
following  was  said: 

That  Humanity  with  which  you  mention 
our  people  taken  by  you  have  been  Treated, 
Is  what  Americans  can  never  depart  from, 
but  Sir.  It  hurts  me,  as  I  am  sure  It  must  you, 
to  be  Informed  that  some  of  the  unfortunate 
men  of  Colo.  Baker's  Detachment  who  fell  In 
your  hands,  were  cruelly  Butchered  by  the 
Savages,  In  cool  Blood,  and  In  the  presence  of 
some  of  your  people;  If  Savages  can't  be  re- 
strained, why  are  they  Employed? 

On  May  16,  1777,  the  feud  between 
Button  Gwinnett  and  Gen.  Lachlan  Mc- 
intosh came  to  a  tragic  conclusion  as  the 
two  men  met  in  a  duel  at  Savannah  on 
that  day.  Gwinnett  died  on  May  19  from 
the  wound  received  in  the  duel,  a  duel 
precipitated  by  a  challenge  by  Gwinnett 
when  the  general  called  him  a  scoundrel. 

On  July  14  General  Mcintosh  sum- 
marized his  feelings  about  the  1777  Flor- 
ida expedition  as  follows  in  a  letter  to 
George  Walton: 

Our  late  Don  qulxot  Expedition  to  Augus- 
tine proved  abortive  as  I  expected.  Our  late 
president  &  council  conferred  the  command 
of  It  on  Colonel  Elberte  which  I  allowed  for 
peace  sake.  He  went  by  water  to  St  Marys 
with  three  gallys  &  about  400  men  In  Craft 
of  various  kinds  and  Baker  with  his  Horse  by 
land  &  returned  again,  without  being  able  to 
affect  any  one  thing  after  an  amazing 
expence. 

After  being  tried  and  acquitted  on  a 
murder  charge  for  Gwinnett's  death. 
General  Mcintosh,  at  the  suggestion  of 
friends,  consented  to  leave  Georgia  for 
the  time  being  and  take  command  in  the 
western  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  It  was  almost  2  years  later  be- 
fore he  returned  to  Georgia  with  new 
military  assignments  in  his  native  State 
of  Georgia. 

In  the  meantime  in  1778  a  new  Georgia 
Governor,  John  Houston,  and  a  new  mili- 
tary commander.  Gen.  Robert  Howe, 
heard  rumors  of  an  impending  major  ex- 
pedition planned  against  Georgia  from 
Florida.  To  them  the  time  seemed  ripe 
for  a  new  patriot  expedition  against 
Florida,  this  time  to  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  East  Florida. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  estimates  of  the  niunber  of  patriot 
troops  that  could  be  placed  in  such  an 
expedition  against  Florida  were  between 
2,000  and  3,000.  The  estimate  of  the 
enemy's  regulars  in  Florida  was  760  with 
no  firm  estimate  on  the  numbers  avail- 
able in  the  Rangers  and  Indian  allies. 

On  June  22,  1778.  Gen.  William  Moul- 
trie advised  General  Howe  that  it  had 
been  learned  that  the  enemy  in  the  num- 
ber of  1.200  had  marphed  out  of  St.  Au- 
gustine to  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
Americans.  The  British  troops  moved 
imder  Gen.  Augustine  Prevost  to  head- 
quarters at  Cowford — in  what  is  today 
central  Jacksonville — utilizing  chiefly  the 
more  defensible  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  as  the  Spanish  had  done  previously 
at  their  St.  Nicholas  southside  location. 

Maj.  Patrick  Murray  recorded  in  his 
memoirs  that  at  that  time  "Gen.  Robert 
Howe  with  about  3,000  men,  of  whom 
1,200  were  high  up  on  the  St.  Marys" 
were  advancing.  He  recorded  that  Col. 
Thomas  Brown  of  the  Rangers  pushed  on 
to  the  St.  Marys  from  the  St.  Johns  "with 
the  Indians  and  Rangers  and  took  post  at 
Captain  Taylor's  house  where  he  was 
surrounded"  by  the  Americans  who  were 
"high  up  on  the  St.  Marys;  but  he  con- 
trived to  escape  southward  into  Cabbage 
Swamp."  Murray  then  recorded  that 
Major  Prevost  was  sent  northward  from 
his  brother's  headquarters  at  Cowford 
"with  the  Grenadiers  of  the  2d  Battalion, 
the  Light  Companies  of  the  16th  and  4th 
Battalion,  and  the  South  Carolina  Roy- 
alists" and  constructed  a  crude  fortifica- 
tion at  Alligator  Bridge  where  the  St. 
Augustine  and  Cowford  stretches  of  the 
King's  Road  to  Savannah  crossed  the 
narrow  portions  of  Alligator  Creek.  This 
is  believed  to  be  near  the  centrsil  portion 
of  today's  Callahan.  Fla..  and  was  only 
about  2  miles  north  and  10  miles  west  of 
where  the  1777  battle  of  Thomas  Creek 
occurred.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Mur- 
ray described  what  ensued: 

He  took  post  at  Alligator  bridge  22  miles 
from  the  Cowford  with  about  450  men.  The 
enemy  took  a  position  at  Nlel  Bain's  17  miles 
from  Alligator  Bridge. 

Major  Prevost  sent  forward  Major  Graham 
of  the  16th  with  200  men  with  some  of  Mc- 
Glrth's  rangers  towards  the  cabbage  swamp 
to  relieve  Colonel  Brown.  The  Rangers 
scouted  to  the  right  and  fell  In  with  a  Col- 
umn of  the  enemy  who  fired  upon  their 
advanced  men  and  then  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  their  route. 

Major  Graham  continued  his  march  until 
Joined  by  Colonel  Brown,  when  the  whole 
encamped.  The  morning  after  Major  Gra- 
ham's advance  there  came  Into  Major  Pre- 
vost an  Inhabitant  who  had  escaped  from 
Nassau  Bluff  17  miles  to  our  right,  and  fear- 
ing to  cross  Mill's  Swamp  In  the  night,  he 
Informed  the  Major  that  Colonel  White  waa 
there  with  90  of  the  4th.  Georgia,  and 
Captain  Nash  with  14  Dragoons.  Major  Pre- 
vost dispatched  Captain  Murray  with  20 
of  his  company.  20  of  the  16th.  Light  In- 
fantry, and  Captain  York  of  the  South 
Carolina  Dragoons.  Aa  soon  as  the  detach- 
ment had  got  through  Mills  and  Thomas's 
swamp.  Captain  Murray  sent  forward  Captain 
York  to  occupy  the  2  ends  of  a  Pond  which 
formed  a  half  moon  projecting  outwards; 
the  2  Points  cloBlng  In  upon  the  Bluff;  but 
Captain  York  thought  It  prudent  to  keep 
his  men  together  and  took  post  at  the  far- 
ther end.  upon  which  Colonel  White  judged 
It  full  time  for  Mm  to  get  over  Nassau;  and 
Captain  Murray  with  the  mounted  men  pur- 
sued, but  the  last  boat  load  of  his  rear  went 
down  the  stream  leaving  a  doctor  and  bis 
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2  daughters  who  had  joined  the  enemy,  but 
a«  the  2  families  of  Royalists  who  had  been 
prisoners  at  the  bluff  declared  Colonel  White 
had  used  them  well.  Captain  Mxirray  suf- 
fered the  doctor  and  hU  family  to  depart 
with  their  baggage,  not  thinking  It  right  to 
allow  them  to  remain  In  the  province. 

Captain  Murray.  Lieutenant  Calderwood 
16th..  Campbell  4th.  Battalion  and  Captain 
York,  South  Carolina  Royalists,  made  a 
hearty  dinner  at  the  Bluff  upon  roast  Beef 
and  fine  Biscuit.  Colonel  White,  having  pro- 
vided an  ample  provision  for  his  whole  de- 
tachment, our  men  fared  sumptuously  and 
towards  evening  we  fell  back  to  a  swamp  2 
miles  In  our  rear  for  the  night  (this  was 
on  the  28th.  June  1778  the  day  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Monmouth) . 

At  day  break  a  large  decked  boat  full  of 
men  appeared  under  sail  In  the  Nassau  pas- 
sage, and  made  a  signal  for  the  Bluff,  which 
not  being  answered,  she  put  about  and 
hastened  down  the  rivers  with  oars.  Captain 
Murray  had  notice  of  this  by  one  of  the 
Loyalists  whom  he  had  left  there  as  a  decoy 
and  Joined  Major  Prevost  at  10  o'clock.  At 
about  mid-day  when  the  men  from  the  de- 
tachment were  cleaning  their  arms  and 
others  washing  in  the  creek  in  front  of  the 
camp  the  Grenadiers  ronstructlng  a  breast- 
work, —  Major  Graham's  detachment  had 
Joined  on  the  evening  before,  —  while  Col- 
onel Brown  encamped  at  a  swamp  In  front 
about  10  miles  to  collect  his  men. 

At  mid-day  a  mounted  Sergeant  came  to 
Major  Prevost's  tent  to  announce  the  Colonel 
being  at  hand  with  his  Corps.  The  Major,  by 
the  Sergeant,  desired  Colonel  Brown  to 
come  to  his  tent;  presently  we  heard  Whit- 
field the  Drummer  beating  the  Grenadiers' 
March,  and  the  rangers  filing  over  a  bridge 
where  he  had  a  sub-guard.  Soon  after  enter- 
ing when  the  Ranger  drum  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  Rangers  many  of  whom  had  lost  their 
arms  In  the  cabbage  swamp,  were  seen  flying 
Into  that  in  front  of  our  camp.  Captain 
Muller  of  the  Grenadiers  and  his  men  run- 
ning to  the  Camp  for  their  arms,  musket 
balls  whistling  over  our  tents  while  the 
enemy  with  sabres  and  rifles  were  shouting, 
"down  with  the  Tories."  Captains  Smith  and 
Johnston  with  a  few  of  their  Rangers  brave- 
ly defended  the  Allgator  bridge,  till  the  reg- 
ulars having  got  under  arms  and  relieved 
them. 

According  to  Capt.  Hugh  McCall's 
"History  of  Georgia."  which  was  written 
in  1784  and  published  in  1816 — and  re- 
published in  1902  at  Atlanta  by  A.  B. 
Caldwell— Col.  Elijah  Clarke  was  sent 
forward  with  300  of  the  Georgia  militia 
to  pursue  the  enemy  to  Alligator  Creek; 
and— at  page  359  of  the  1902  edition— the 
events  are  recorded  by  McCall  as  follows 
concerning  the  battle  of  Alligator  Bridge : 

An  entrenchment  had  been  opened  round 
the  camp,  fronted  by  logs  and  brush,  as  a 
substitute  for  abatis:  at  first  view  the  camp 
was  considered  assailable,  and  a  detachment 
of  mounted  mllltla.  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Elijah  Clarke,  was  ordered  to  pene- 
trate the  camp  on  the  weakest  flank,  and  If 
practicable  to  throw  the  enemy  Into  confu- 
sion, of  which  the  main  body  was  to  take 
advantage  by  advancing  quickly  on  the  front. 
Clarke's  detachment  acted  with  great  spirit, 
but  their  utmost  efforts  to  pass  the  works 
were  vain  and  unsuccessful;  the  horses  were 
entangled  among  the  logs  and  brush,  and 
with  much  difficulty  got  through :  when  they 
reached  the  ditch.  It  was  found  too  wide  to 
leap  over.  Here  they  were  met  by  the  flre  and 
huzzas  of  the  enemy,  to  which  the  horses  had 
not  been  accustomed;  and  they  could  not  be 
forced  to  meet  It.  Colonel  Clarke  was  shot 
through  the  thigh,  and  with  difficulty  es- 
caped falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
A  retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  American  loss 
was  three  killed  and  nine  wounded.  Aa  the 
execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan  of  attack 
had  failed,  the  main  body  did  not  attempt  to 
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,^«.™  thftt  Dart  of  the  operations,  which 
Tad  b^n  i^slgSSt^  It.  Finding  that  nothing 
?^,?,rf^Sved.  and  that  re-lnforcements 
rthe^neSrwere  at  hand,  the  Americans 
retreated  and  re-joined  the  army. 

Murray  reported  the  loyalist  losses  in 
this  June  30, 1778  battle  as  foUows: 

one  man  of  the  2nd  Battalion  was  knied 

^    __p    of    the    4th    wounded;    Captains 

ZVZ  and'smlth  with  five  of  Brown's 
rangers  wounded. 

He  also  chronicled: 

The  horses  being  at  pasture  could  not  be 
collected  during  the  short  action,  and  Ensign 
GUrillKhter  of  the  South  Carolina  Royalists 
SLo  wore  yeUow  breeches  were  taken  at  the 
Tdvanced  ^uard  and  carried  off.  Mayor  Pre- 
vost did  not  aUow  any  pursuit. 


Speaking  of  the  patriot  losses  he  re- 
ported that  two  were  left  upon  the  field 
Neither  named:  but  one  was  designated 
^  an  ensign  and  the  other  as  "a  black 

"Se  British  retreated  southward  as 
Colonel  Clarke  and  his  troops  ^^fiotiied 
the  main  forces  of  the  Georgia  mihtla 

AS  General  Howe  entered  Florida  his 
forces  met  with  no  resistance  at  the  St^ 
Marys  River  and  at  Fort  Tonyn  on  the 
Sem  tip  of  AmeUa  Island:  and  from 
this  island  location  he  wrote  to  General 
SSiltrie  on  July  5,  telling  of  the  d^cul- 
ties  he  was  having  in  assembling  his 
{r^ps  and  in  the  conflicts  in  authority 
being  experienced,  among  y^^^  difflcu^ 
ties  was  one  reminiscent  of  the  1777  ex 
pedition,  the  unwillingness  of  the  new 
Krnor  of  Georgia  to  relinqmsh  au- 
StTover  State  troops  to  the  mUitary 
heid  of  the  expedition.  The  letter  read 
as  follows:  port  ton yk.  ' 

5th  July,  1778. 
DEAR  General.— I  have  been  waiting  for  the 
gaS;  flrft    and  after  her  arrival   a  tedious 
Ih  le  for  the  Mllltla  of  this  State  and  for 
r^'fonrexplcted  coming  of  Col.  WllUan^n 
and  our  country-men  with  him.  In  short  ii 
I  am  ever  again  to  depend  upon  operations 
I  h"e  no  rliht  to  guide,  and  men  I  have  no 
riaht  to  command    I  shall  deem  it  then  as 
now  I  do,  o^of  the  most  unfortunate  acci- 
dents of  my  life.  Had  we  been  able  to  move 
on  at  on<^^and  those  I  expected  would  have 
been  foremost  had  only  been  as  ready  as  we 
^re    a  blow   might   have   been   given   our 
Tnemles  which  would  have  put  "  outof  ^'^^«^', 
Dower  to  have  disturbed  us,  at  least  noi 
Kly.  and  perhaps  have  been  attended  with 

co^Suenc^  more  ^^P^^^^iy'^^J^^^ 
sanguine  could  have  expected.  But  delayea 
beXd  all  possible  supposition   and  embar- 
Sd     disappointed,    perplexed,    and    dls- 
t^ed  beyond  expression,  the  utmost  we  can 
now  IchleVe  will  be  but  a  poor  compensation 
?or  tbe  trouble  and  fatigue  we  have  under- 
^r,»    BTrpntlne  we  may  be  allowed  to  sup- 
Ic^e  (whaf    truTy  thl^  has  been  effected) 
?rat   the   movements   we   have   made   have 
drove   back   the   enemy   and   P«vented   an 
fmnenmng  invasion  of  the  state  of  Georgia 
.mch  would  otherwise  Inevitably  have  oyer- 
whelmrd  it,  and  also  a  dangerous  defection 
Of  the  people  of  both  States.  ™s  good^am 
persuad«l,  has  resulted  from  It,  and  this  is 

our  consolation.  .    ., 

The  enemy  were  2  or  3  days  ^n^^t  Al- 
lleator  Creek,  about  14  miles  from  tWs  Pla«e 
T^elr  forces  by  aU  accounts,  are  at  least 
Suil  el  her  tl  the  Governor's  troops  or 
Wint  and  we  are  on  contrary  sides  of  the 
rtvera^dn^t  Within  8  miles  of  each  o  her. 
Xlk  me  not  how  this  happened,  but  rest  as- 
J^re^that  it  has  not  been  my  faulty  I  be- 
lieve however,  that  the  Governor  will  en- 
c^p  near  me  tonight,  and  If  the  enemy  are 
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.tni  where  thev  were,  which  I  hope  to  know 
Slglt  or  tomorrow  morning,  we  shall  prob- 
ably beat  up  their  quarters. 

col  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 
wriSng  al£  from  Fort  Tonyn  to  General 
Eurle.  had  this  to  say  in  his  letter  of 
July  10,  1778: 

^^^' rh^Miiitrr  n^^^n^n^r^^^^^^^ 

tion  of  the  **"'"*,  ^rt-°°  dent  commanders 
"^  ^"''"arerLr  Houston  declaring  that 
as  corps:   Governor  »u   „  .„,.   /-.„,    wiUlam- 

he  woSld  «o*J,\':°'l^'^rwo"ld  notbe  Lis- 
f^  T^^*nd«  CoXrntal  command  or 

can  be  done?  Even  " ^"^      favorable  (but 
other  mlUtary  "'l^if^^  ^f  cS  the  Con- 

^r  <5t    Tohn's    Skirmish  with  us  mey  m-j. 

do,  and  all  their  movements  show  they  have 
no  such  intention. 


In  1778  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see 
any  way  for  there  to  be  a  patriot  con- 
quest of  Florida.  l^e'^^rfrSoTSTre 
and  fatal  illness  among  the  troops,  inere 
was  a  lack  of  surprise  in  their  operations 
against  the  enemy.  Most  important  of 
afl  toere  was  a  lack  of  unified  patriot 
ciiWand.  Governor  Houston  would  not 
5et  his  State  militia  be  commanded  by 
general  Howe  of  the  Continentals.  CoL 
Andrew  Williamson  wished  a  separate 
cSnmand  for  his  South  Carolma  volun- 
teSr  commodore  Oliver  Bowen  main- 
Sd  that  naval  support,  under  his 
command,  should  not  be  subordinated 

""^^'onTJytrSneral  Howe  called  a 
ro^cTof  war  at  Fort  Tonyn.  on  Amelia 
Sd^^Among  the  Participante  we^  Co  • 
n  r  Pinckney  Col.  Samuel  Elbert.  Col. 
?olSi  wSS  Lt.  col.  John  Mcintosh. 
MaT  joS  Habersham,  and  so  forth. 
^'iera?Howe  put  a  series  of  ^^^^^^^ 

fnlmTTuf  of^SrS  aSI  ^=^1 

?SSed?"    He    received    a    unanimous 
affirmative  reply. 

Another  question  ^^fw  ^oJ^sRi^ 
in  a  situation  to  cross  the  St.  Johns  Kiver 
**»nt  thP  pnemy  and  secure  or  retreat 
tnJase  of  accident  though  they  should 
te  added  by  the  militia  men  embodied 
n^der  Ck)vernor  Houstoun  and  Colonel 
^maiSJn"' This  question  was  resolved 
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to  the  common  cause  to  pursue  the  com- 
bat further  in  Florida.  ..TTi„f«rv 
Capt.  Hugh  McCall  in  his  "History 
of  Georgia"  wrote  concermng  the  con- 
clusion of  these  1778  efforts: 

Thus  ended  General  Howe's  expedition,  on 
the^^cew  of  which  the  fate  of  Georgia  was 
suspended.   He  ordered  the  sick  and   con- 
valescents  on  board  of  the  gaUles  and  such 
other  boats  and  vessels  as  could  ^e  procured, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  C^C^^^^^^^' 
to  proceed  by  the  Inland  Paff*f«  ^^^^^n  r7- 
and  with  the  remainder  which  had  been  re 
duced  by  disease   and   death    from  eleven 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  flft^he^e- 
turned    by    land    to    Savannah.    Governor 
Houstoun  and  Colonel  WlUlB^nprop^^^ 
a  Dlan  of  proceeding  with  the  militia  as  lar 
L  St  John's  river,  but  this  arrangement  was 
?^r?unat^ly  abandoned,  and  their  commands 
returned  to  Georgia  and  dispersed. 

The  1778  operations  did  at  least  dis- 
coSkge  substantial  loyalist  -Stocks  ^n 
Georgia  in  that  year:  but  1779  was  an 
other  matter.  On  September  H.  1779 
SavanSh  was  taken  by  the  British-  and 
although  major  Revolutionary  War  com- 
bat was  still  to  be  experienced  i"  Geor^a. 
this  was  never  again  to  be  so  m  flonaa. 
At  the  end  of  the  war.  England  trans- 
ferred East  and  west  Florida  to  Spam, 
which  took  possession  in  1784. 

It  seems  proper  now  that  we  plan  a 
park  at  the  site  of  our  most  southerly 
battlefield  of  the  Revolution.  The  Thorn- 
as  Creek  location  seems  the  most  appro- 
priate. Although  we  know  that  combat 
took  place  still  further  south  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Johns  at  Cowford 
?he  substantial  nature  of  that  combat  is 
not  known  and  the  land  if  Preempted 
now  by  high-rise  construction.  All  we 
^ow  of  the  1776  combat  at  Cowford  is 
^Z  found  in  the  foUowing  quotation 
f?om  a  January  27. 1777.  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Tonyn  in  which  he  said: 

The  Indians  by  themselves  forced  back  the 
Rebels  when  they  had  advanced  as  f "  af 
t^e  cowford,  and  had  they  not  discovered 
Sen  driied  In  red  at  their  Ares  In  the  n^gh^ 
«me  they  would  have  surprised  them,  these 
w«e  thc^  cloathed  In  the  Reglf^entals  of  the 
loldlers  taken  at  the  Cowford,  the  Indians 
however  pursued  them  untU  they  passed  St^ 
«^™'c  niver  and  I  must  acknowledge  that 
Se?  Irf  re'ry^mteUlgent.  and  u-t^l^^ples 
m  observing  the  movements  of  the  Rebels. 


Moreover,  still  further  south   on  Au- 
giTt  30. 1778.  a  privateer  committed  dep^ 
redations   and  earned   off   30   Negroes 
from  New  Smyrna.  But  we  are  no    ad- 
vised of  any  armed  resistance  south  of 
¥^omas  Cr  Jek  and  the  best  spot  te  com- 
memorate this  southernmost  frontier  of 
the  Revolution  is  certainly  the  battlefleia 
a?  Sas  creek.  I  hope^his  commemo- 
ration can  be  done,  and  I  V,th  tSs  bv 
duced  H  R.  12424  to  accomplish  this  by 
SoSkiSffor  a  national  park  facility  at 
the  location. 


TELL  IT  LIKE  ITIS-ON  BOTH  SIDES 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF  NBW   MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 
Mr     FOREMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.   ^ 
AmerlcMis  and  decent  citizens  every- 
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where  abhor  the  atrocity  reported  as 
aUegedly  committed  at  PinkviUe  by  a  few 
battle-weary  soldiers  in  the  Vietnam  war 
last  year.  One  of  the  sad  and  tragic 
facts  of  war  is  that  people  get  killed— 
over  30,000  brave  young  Americans  have 
died  in  a  nasty,  brutal  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  freedom 
and  halt  the  deathly  spread  of  commu- 
nism. 

However,  it  is  an  affront  to  miUions  of 
honest,  Gtod-fearing,  freedom-loving 
Americans  for  a  sensation-seeking,  so- 
called  "news"  service  to  portray  the  un- 
selfish, dedicated  American  servicemen, 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  as  inhimiane, 
berserk  murders  because  of  an  isolated 
incident  that  may  have  been  committed 
by  a  handful  of  edgy,  war-torn  and 
battle-weary  GI's. 

My  remarks  are  directed  primarily  at 
the  Dispatch  News  Service,  its  two  part- 
ners and  a  select  few  of  the  news  media 
representatives  who  so  eagerly  paid  out 
thousands  of  dollars  for  a  sensational, 
off-color  incident  in  an  apparent  sordid 
attempt  to  degrade  and  demoralize  the 
U.S.  Army  specifically,  and  America 
generally.  One  of  the  warped-thinking 
"news"  partners,  David  Obst,  a  23-year- 
old  school  dropout,  who  departed  the 
United  States,  "because  I  wasn't  learning 
anything  in  school  in  this  country,"  says 
he  has  been  busy  selling  the  story,  tele- 
phoning newspaper  oflQces  in  the  press 
building — and  tells  that  at  one  point  he 
spent  18  consecutive  hours  on  the  tele- 
phone talking  with  editors.  The  youthful 
salesman  boasts  that  Dispatch  News 
Service  has  a  left-of-center,  anti-war 
tone. 

The  other  member  of  this  duo  is  Sey- 
mour M.  Hersh,  a  32-year-old  Washing- 
ton free-lance  writer,  who  was  brought 
up  in  Chicago's  "front  page"  school  of 
newspapering.  Hersh.  a  fast-talking, 
fast-moving,  Job-to-Job  reporter — listed 
as  a  former  campaign  press  secretary  for 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy — is  described 
by  a  London  newspaper  as  a  "left-wing 
nut." 

Why  have  not  these  money-hungry, 
headline  writing  sensationalists  written 
about  the  brutal  Communist  murder  of 
thousands  of  innocent  victims — men. 
women,  children,  smd  babies — in  South 
Vietnam,  in  Hungary,  in  Czechoslovakia, 
and  elsewhere  around  the  globe? 

Why  have  not  they  photographed  and 
headlined  the  savage  Communist  de- 
boweling  and  deboning  and  horrendous 
murder  of  thousands  of  screaming  Viet- 
namese citizens? 

Why  have  not  these  bleeding-heart 
ptwiiflsts  written  about  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  decent  young 
American  boys  who  have  been  ambushed, 
poisoned,  gassed,  bombed,  burned  and 
murdered  by  the  godless  Communists  in 
Vietnam? 

Could  it  be  that  they  are  more  inter- 
ested in  condemning  the  Americans  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  than  they  are  in 
telling  the  truth  about  the  Communists? 
Could  it  be  that  they  are  more  interested 
in  "selling"  and  telling  the  story  one- 
way— rather  than  reporting  it  like  It  is. 
on  both  sides?  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  story  in  the  December 
5  Issue  of  Time  magazine,  entitled,  "On 
the  Other  Side:  Terror  as  Policy."  is  a 
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sparsely  publicized  insight  into  the  Com- 
munist terror  policies  that  should  be 
brought  to  world  attention.  I  include  the 
article  as  follows: 

On  the  Other  Side:  Terrob  as  Policy 

For  shocked  Americans,  what  happened  at 
My  Lai  seems  an  awful  aberration.  For  the 
Communists  In  Viet  Nam,  the  murder  of 
civilians  Is  routine,  purposeful  policy.  Terror 
Is  a  part  of  the  guerrillas'  arsenal  of  intimi- 
dation, to  be  used  whenever  other  methods 
of  persuasion  have  faUed  to  rally  a  village 
or  province  round  the  Viet  Cong  flag. 

In  a  long  war,  no  one  knows  Just  how  many 
civilians  have  been  attacked  by  the  Commu- 
nUts.  The  U.S.  has  listed  well  over  100,000 
separate  incidents  of  terrorism  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  since  1066. 
During  the  past  eleven  years,  the  Commu- 
nists are  known  to  have  killed  more  than 
26,000  South  Vietnamese,  Injured  hundreds 
of  thousands,  kidnaped  at  least  60,000  In 
their  campaign  of  terror. 

Many  of  the  Communists'  civilian  vic- 
tims died  singly  or  in  small  groups,  as  the 
Viet  Cong  sought  to  exterminate  effective 
local  leaders  loyal  to  the  government  in  Sai- 
gon. In  1960.  Father  Hoang  Ngoc  Mlnh,  a 
popular  Kontum  parish  priest,  was  am- 
bushed by  Viet  Cong  who  drove  bamboo 
spears  through  his  body,  then  machine- 
gunned  him  to  death.  In  1961,  the  Viet  Cong 
shot  and  killed  two  Vietnamese  National 
Assemblymen  near  Da  Lat. 

Many  other  South  Vietnamese  have  been 
killed  in  the  random  violence  designed  to 
paralyze  South  Viet  Nam  and  frighten  Its 
people  Into  abandoning  the  government. 
Forty-three  were  killed  and  80  injured,  most 
of  them  civilians,  when  terrorists  dynamited 
the  My  Canh  floating  reetaurant  In  Saigon 
in  1965.  Forty-eight  farm  laborers  were  killed 
and  seven  others  injured  when  Viet  Cong 
mines  exploded  under  a  bus  and  another  ve- 
hicle on  a  road  near  Tuy  Hoa  In  1966. 

Not  all  Communist  terrorism  is  carried  out 
at  random.  Thousands  of  Vietnamese  have 
died  in  well-planned  massacres.  In  1967. 
Montagnard  tribesmen,  who  had  fled  the 
Communists  a  year  earlier,  were  set  upon  In 
their  new  home  at  Dak  Son  75  miles  north- 
east of  Saigon.  Six  hundred  Viet  Cong,  60  of 
them  armed  with  flamethrowers.  Invaded  the 
village,  setting  flre  to  the  huts  and  shooting 
the  inhabitants  as  they  fled  their  burning 
homes,  then  executing  60  survivors  of  the 
assault.  Altogether.  252  unarmed  Montag- 
nards,  nearly  all  of  them  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  murdered,  100  kidnaped,  500 
listed  as  missing. 

The  Conununlst  slaughter  of  civilians  was 
wholesale  while  the  Communists  held  the 
old  imperial  capital  of  Hue  during  the  1968 
Tet  offensive.  Working  from  house  to  house 
with  specially  prepared  "blood  lists,"  they 
rounded  up  all  officials  and  people  suspected 
of  working  with  the  U.S.  and  Saigon  govern- 
ments. Some  were  arrested,  others  shot  on 
the  spot.  The  magnitude  of  the  massacre  did 
not  begin  to  become  fully  evident  until  after 
government  troops  had  retaken  the  city  and 
uncovered  a  mass  grave  with  150  bodies. 
Their  find  led  to  the  discovery  of  more  grisly 
caches:  19  mass  graves  in  and  around  Hu6 
have  so  far  yielded  more  than  2,300  bodies, 
almost  all  of  them  civilians,  many  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  Most  had 
been  shot  or  bludgeoned  to  death;  others 
had  been  buried  alive. 


OUR  FOREIGN  AID  POLICY 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF  trrAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ac- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
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passing  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  taken 
In  the  face  of  widespread  grassroots  op- 
position which  sometime  simplifies  our 
foreign  aid  program  as  that  "foreign 
giveaway  program." 

Believing  as  I  do  that  greater  under- 
standing of  the  program  is  in  the  basic 
national  interest,  I  think  widespread  dis- 
semination of  a  column  written  by  David 
Lawrence  and  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  would 
be  useful.  That  column  follows : 

Foreign  Am  Essential  Part  or  Policy 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

"Foreign  aid"  has  become  an  unpopular 
phrase  in  America  largely  because  its  critics 
have  spread  the  wrong  impression— that  the 
program  Is  bigger  than  It  really  is  and  that 
the  United  States  could  better  "se  the  money 
at  home.  But  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  points  out  that  the  program,  in  effect, 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

The  administration  asked  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  of  $2.6  billion.  The  House 
cut  It  by  $466  million.  The  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  restore  this  sum  to  the  measure. 
Actually,  the  amount  requested  for  the  en- 
tire "foreign  aid"  program  Is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States  at  present. 
Secretary  Rogers  feels  that  such  a  percentage 
Is  only  a  small  part  of  America's  capacity  to 
befriend  two-thirds  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world 

"Foreign  aid"  Is  Justified  by  the  secretary 
of  state  not  only  for  "moral"  and  "humani- 
tarian" reasons  but  because  It  Is  "a  very  Im- 
portant factor  m  our  foreign  policy." 

He  declares  that  the  cut  will  be  viewed 
abroad  as  a  backward  step  by  America  and 
will  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  United  States 
is  beginning  to  turn  away  from  aid  programs 
for  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

He  says  that  the  effects  would  be  felt  in 
the  next  few  years  and  that  the  American 
aid  could  have  a  lot  to  do  with  whether  "the 
peaceful  revolution  In  economic  and  social 
development  now  taking  place  In  most  re- 
gions of  the  world  maintains  a  satisfactory 
momentum  or  not." 

It  so  happens.  Incidentally,  that  much  of 
the  "foreign  aid"  given  by  the  United  States 
consists  of  products  or  services  that  are 
purchased  from  American  companies.  The 
net  result,  however.  Is  to  stimulate  ways  of 
building  stronger  economic  systems  In  each 
of  the  countries  aided. 

The  United  States  is  regarded  everywhere 
as  a  rich  country  and  one  able  to  help  the 
underprivileged.  No  step  has  ever  been  Uken 
in  international  relations  which  has  won 
more  acclaim  for  the  American  people  than 
the  "foreign  aid"  projects.  Under  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  which  was  developed  during  the 
Triunan  administration,  the  countries  hurt 
in  World  War  II  were  given  a  chance  to 
rehabilitate  themselves  through  the  use  of 
American  funds. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  In  cancel- 
ing most  of  the  loans  made  to  the  allied 
powers  after  both  wars  and  in  coming  to  the 
rescue  even  of  former  enemy  countries  Is  un- 
surpassed in  world  history. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  same  pol- 
icy was  not  followed  immediately  after  World 
War  I.  Instead,  the  German  people  were  ne- 
glected and  they  became  the  victims  of  Hit- 
ler's fascism — an  Ideology  that  took  advan- 
tage of  the  frustration  of  the  people. 

Today  the  situation  is  in  many  respects 
more  acute.  The  Soviet  Union  has  quietly 
been  uilng  a  "foreign  aid"  device  of  its  own, 
with  large  sums  spent  for  military  equipment 
given  to  North  Vietnam  as  weU  as  the  Arabs. 
There  has  been  some  penetration,  too,  in 
Africa. 

Of  course,  the  example  of  a  Communist- 
dominated  Cuba,  with  bases  for  missiles 
made  available  to  the  Soviets,  Is  a  not-to-be- 
forgotten  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
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by  our  own  potential  enemies  through  the 
use  of  their  kind  of  "foreign  aid." 

It's  time  the  "foreign  aid"  rendered  by  the 
United  States  was  explained  fully  so  that 
American  citizens  wUl  not  be  applauding 
those  members  of  Congress  who  want  to 
wreck  It  but  will  be  warning  them  Instead 
that  the  whole  project  Is  essential  to  the 
carrying  out  of  a  succe«ful  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  has  a  mission  to  per- 
form  m  assisting  the  countries  of  Latlp 
America,  Africa  and  Asia  to  improve  their 
economic  facilities  so  as  to  be  able  to  han- 
dle an  ever-lncreaalng  population.  America 
can  certainly  afford  more  than  a  quarter  of 
1  percent  of  the  money  taken  In  by  all  kinds 
of  businesses  and  financial  operations  in 
what  Is  known  as  "the  gross  national  prod- 

uct " 

Above  all,  "foreign  aid"  Is  a  practical  pol- 
icy that  could  help  to  prevent  another  world 
war  by  aligning  America  with  other  nations 
everywhere  which  not  only  are  free  but  may 
become  strong  enough  to  do  their  part  in 
preserving  world  peace. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SUMMER 
HAPPENTHING 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEf 

Tuesday,  December  2.  1969 


Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  was  indeed  fortunate 
this  summer.  We  did  not  witness  the  out- 
break of  violence  which  has  marked  pre- 
vious summers  in  many  cities  in  our  Na- 
tion I  am  convinced  one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  a  more  productive  sum- 
mer for  the  youth  of  our  city  was  a 
volunteer  program  organized  by  a  coali- 
tion of  btisiness  and  professional  men. 
and  union  and  community  leaders. 

CaUing  themselves  the  San  Francisco 
Summer  HappenThing.  this  group  of 
citizens  joined  together  in  May  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recognition  that  Previous 
summers  lacked  coordination  of  the 
youth  programs  and  resources  for  such 
programs.  The  Summer  HappenThing 
issued  a  prospectus  and  enlisted  the  as- 
sistance of  brokerage  houses  throughout 
the  city;  "shares"  were  issued  for  the 
contributions  received.  This  group  of 
community-minded  citizens  was  able  to 
raise  nearly  $100,000. 

The  activities  of  the  Summer  Happen- 
Thing were  unusual  in  several  ways.  The 
organization  avoided  spending  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  its  income  on  admirustra- 
tion-  no  program  was  instituted  by  the 
organization,   rather   funds   were   con- 
tributed to  existing  organizations  and 
groups  with  the  young  people  themselves 
holding  the  majority  position  on  the 
committee  aUocating  funds  to  programs. 
The  public-spirited  citizens  behind  the 
Summer    HappenThing    deserve    con- 
gratulations. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors,  their  chairman.  Ed- 
ward Scarff.  president  of  Transamenca 
Corp     listed  a  niunber  of  accomplish- 
ments I  would  like  to  cite  some  of  these 
achievements  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
inspire  other  members  of  teisiness  ai^ 
labor  along  with  interested  citizens  tt) 
voluntarily  organize  to  solve  some  of  their 
communities'  problems.  Mr.  Scarff  re- 
ported that  significant  results  included: 
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Transportation  of  over  15,000  young 
people  from  94  organizations  within  the 
city  and   throughout   Uie   surrounding 

Receiving  of  grants  from  $300  to  $6,000 
to  support  recreation  and  education 
among  35  different  groups. 

Distribution  of  funds  by  a  program 
review  committee,  a  majority  of  whose 
members  were  young  people. 

A  comprehensive  inventory  of  pro- 
grams of  youth-serving  agencies  was 
conducted  which  will  aid  in  the  creation 
and  coordination  of  future  youth  pro- 
graming in  San  Francisco. 

Employment  of  18  college  students  un- 
der the  college  work  study  program  and 
participation  by  them  in  various  aspects 
of  the  Simimer  HappenThing. 

Providing  of  over  3,000  free  tickets  for 
circuses,    plays,    movies,    and    baseball 

games.  -  i     * 

Spending  of  less  than  8  percent  or 
funds  collected  on  administration. 

The  San  Francisco  media  aided  in 
making  the  community  more  aware  of 
the  need  for  summer  youth  programs  and 
the  way  in  which  it  might  participate 
through  numerous  interviews,  articles, 
and  editorials. 

I  believe  San  Francisco's  mayor.  Jo- 
seph Alioto.  accurately  pinpointed  the 
main  reason  behind  the  continued  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  generated  by  the 
HappenThing  when  he  noted  that  "the 
most  impressive  'success'  of  the  Summer 
HappenThing  was  its  willingness  and 
readiness  to  involve  youth  in  decision- 
making and  to  support  programs  de- 
signed and  operated  by  young  adults." 
We  are  all  deeply  appreciative  of  those 
who  took  leadership  in  this  endeavor  and 
who  devoted  their  time,  talents,  and  ef- 
fort; San  Francisco  Is  certainly  indebted 
to  them. 
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KOREA  VERSUS  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dole- 
ful economic  record,  one  that  approaches 
negligence,  being  compiled  imder  the 
duress  of  the  Vietnam  war,  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  effective  record 
compUed  during  the  Korean  war.  This 
imenviable    contrast    has    been    forth- 
rightiy  and  clearly  delineated  by  Dr. 
Alvin  H.  Hansen,  formerly  Littauer  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Harvard 
University.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Hansen 
quite  properly  points  out  that  economic 
growth,  including,  of  course,  a  low  rate 
of  unemployment  is  usually  accompamed 
by  a  degree  of  inflation.  I  insert  Dr. 
Hansen's  article,  published  in  the  No- 
vember 30. 1969.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Inflation:  Korea  Versus  Vietnam 
(By  Alvln  H.  Hansen) 
Prlfe  stablUty  and  full  employment  are 
goals,  which  taken  together,  are  not  easily 
come  by.  Our  record  In  the  last  de<^e  Is 
deplorable.  For  the  seven-year  period,  1958-«i4 
Inclusive,  we  did  indeed  earn  a  high  mark  for 
price  stability,  consumer  prices  having  in- 


creased on  the  average  by  only  1.5  percent  per 
annum.  But  the  unemployment  rate  averaged 

5  8  per  cent.  ^^.^ 

This  seven-year  period  comprises  three 
Elsenhower  years  and  four  Kennedy-Johnson 
years  Each  averaged  a  6.8  per  cent  unem- 
ployment rate.  The  Elsenhower  Inflation  rate 
was  1.7  percent  while  the  Kennedy- Johnson 
inflation  rate  was  1.3  per  cent. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  announced 
as  an  intermediate  goal  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  4  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  1968- 
64  record  of  5.8  per  cent,  the  announced  goal 
could  perhaps  be  regarded  as  ambitious.  At 
any  rate  It  was  not  easily  reached.  Four  years 
of  the  new  administration  passed  by  and  un- 
employment still  stood  as  high  as  5.2  per  cent 
m  1964  Indeed  the  4  per  cent  rate  was  not 
reached  until  1966,  nearly  two  years  after 
the  beginning  of  heavy  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. It  required  the  1964  tax  cut  plus  the 
sharp  escalation  of  the  war  In  1966  to  bring 
the  unemployment  rate  at  long  last  down 
to  the  hoped-for  4  per  cent  goal.  Once  this 
was  reached,  the  price  level  began  to  rise. 

Have  we  not  by  now  reached  a  stage  at 
which  It  might  be  of  some  interest  to  com- 
pare our  methods  of  attacking  Inflation  dur- 
ing   the    Korean    war    with    the    policies    of 

1965—69? 

In  the  Korean  war  we  acted  swiftly  and 
vigorously,  employing  a  whole  battery  of 
antl-lnflatlon  weapons.  The  contrast  be- 
tween our  action  then  and  the  tardy,  in- 
effective policies  of  the  last  four  ye«f  can 
perhaps  largely  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Korean  war  broke  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  an  unsuspecting  world,  while  Vietnam 
stealthily  and  almost  unnoticed  crept  up  on 
us  In  the  Korean  case  the  shock  of  a  sudden 
eruption  of  war  caused  at  once  an  intense 
rush  of  buying  both  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  fearful  of  a  re- 
currence of  war-time  scarcities.  The  ensuing 
rapid  inventory  buildup  which  spread 
throughout  the  free  world  caused  within  the 
brief  period  of  six  or  seven  months  a  sharp 
15  percent  rise  In  prices.  In  all  major  In- 
dustrial countries. 

Pear  of  Inflation  Induced  firm  action.  The 
U  S  Congress  quickly  passed  three  tax  laws 
affecting  both  corporations  and  consumers, 
but  especially  corporations.  Wage  and  price 
controls  were  again  introduced  together  with 
control  of  consumer  credit. 

The  effect  was  striking.  Inflation  was 
quickly  brought  under  control,  though  this 
was  in  part  a  natural  reaction  from  the  ex- 
cessive inventory  buildup.  Consumer  prices 
rose  by  only  2  per  cent  Irom  1951  to  1952 
and  by  less  than  1  per  cent  from  1962  to 

1953.  ,  » 

The  war  quickly  reduced  unemployment 
from  5.8  per  cent  in  1949  to  3.3  per  cent  In 
1951  and  to  2.9  per  cent  In  1953.  At  the  same 
time  stiff  taxes  and  controls  achieved  price 
sUblUty.  Moreover  the  growth  rate  was  5^ 
per  cent  per  year  in  real  terms  and  the  stiff 
tax  program  helped  to  sustain  a  low  3  per 
cent  interest  rate. 

RlKld  price  and  wage  controls  appear  no 
lomtlr  to  be  politically  acceptable.  But 
might  not  a  less  ambitious  control  policy 
such  as  a  compulsory  cooling  off  period  be 
fe^lble'  In  the  area  of  administered  prices, 
colorations  might  be  required  to^nounce 
a  proposed  price  Increase  six  months  In 
advance  together  with  a  detailed  cost-prlce 
ISISSI  jultlfylng  the  proposed  Increase. 
This  would  give  the  government  time  to  pub- 
UcuL  Its  own  analysis  of  the  relevant  cost- 
nrlce  data.  An  Informed  public  opinion 
could  possibly  exert  sufficient  pressure  to 
moderate  price  Increases. 

A  profound  shift  has  similarly  occurred 
with  respect  to  wartime  taxes.  In  the  Korean 
wax.  co^orate  profits  after  twes  actua  ly 
7eU  to  $20.8  bUUon  In  1951-M^^rom  MIJ 
bimon  in  1949-50.  In  contrast.  In  the  ^1*'; 
nam  war.  profits  after  t«es  have  sharply 
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increased  from  $32.5  blUlon  in  the  prewar 
years  1961-64  to  •SI  billion  In  1968.  Indeed 
we  have  added  fuel  to  an  overheated  econ- 
omy   by    conUnulng    the    Investment    tax 

credit. 

When  corporate  profite  after  taxes  are  ab- 
normally high.  Judged  from  average  past  ex- 
perience, labor  unions  can  be  expected  to 
press  hard  for  wage  increases.  Thus  the  wage- 
price  spiral  Is  started.  Collective  bargain- 
ing cannot  be  expected  to  stand  firm  against 
unjustifiable  wage  increases  (I.e.,  wage  In- 
creases in  excess  of  productivity  gains)  If 
corporate  coffers  are  packed  full  of  abnor- 
mally high  profits.  During  the  Korean  war 
the  low  level  of  profits  after  taxes  brought 
substantial  support  to  the  government's 
efforts  at  wage  price  control. 

If  tough  taxes  (particularly  on  corpora- 
tions) and  control  measures  are  unaccept- 
able even  in  wartime,  a  compromise  between 
consumer  price  stability  and  full  employ- 
ment becomes  virtually  unavoidable  since 
there  are  powerful  forces  working  against 
each  goal.  Our  statistical  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  these  two  variables  is  far 
from  being  on  soUd  ground.  But  such  as  it  is. 
It  seems  to  suggest  that  consumer  price  in- 
flation of  about  4.5  per  cent  per  year  is  more 
or  less  consistent  with  a  3.5  per  cent  unem- 
ployment rate,  while  a  3.5  per  cent  inflation 
rate-Is  roughly  consistent  with  a  4.5  per  cent 
unemployment  rate. 

A  4.5  per  cent  unemployment  rate,  while 
Intolerable  in  terms  of  European  standards, 
could  possibly  be  regarded  as  acceptable  In 
the  united  States  if  we  sharply  increased 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  and 
broadened  its  coverage,  while  at  the  same 
time  moving  rapidly  forward  with  a  retrain- 
ing and  relocation  program. 

Would  a  3.5  percent  inflation  rate  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  U.S.?  In  Western  Europe  the 
answer  appears  to  be  "yes."  Western  Europe 
has  learned  to  live  with  what  we  appear  to 
regard  as  unacceptable.  In  the  11-year  pe- 
riod from  1957  to  1968  consumer  price  In- 
creases averaged  3.0  per  cent  per  year  In 
Western  Europe  (Germany,  Italy,  Holland 
and  Britain).  This  experience  appears  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  popular  view  that  mod- 
erate Inflation  inevitably  accelerates  into  gal- 
loping inflation.  The  reasons  in  part  appear 
to  be  that  exceptional  price  Increases  lead  to 
exceptionally  strong  government  resistance 
of  one  sort  or  another,  and  so  the  tide  Is 
turned.  Moreover,  there  are  Inherent  In  the 
cost-price  system  long  lags  that  delay  rapid 
escalation. 

The  period  1957-68  (and  much  the  same 
record  goes  back  to  1950)  was  one  of  un- 
paralleled growth,  prosperity  and  rising  liv- 
ing standards  in  Western  Europe.  Indeed  one 
may  ask  if  such  a  degree  of  economic  prog- 
ress was  ever  achieved  in  any  advanced  coun- 
try without  a  moderate  inflation.  When  times 
are  good  there  will  necessarily  be  upward 
pressures  on  prices  and  wages. 

In  the  U.S.  we  are  perhaps  a  llUle  too  sen- 
sitive about  moderate  rates  of  Inflation.  His- 
tory shows  that  we  are  not  normally  subject 
to  Inflation  sprees.  Highly  important  here  Is 
our  demonstrated  capacity  to  Increase  pro- 
duction sharply  when  put  under  pressure. 
One  of  the  most  prosperous  periods  In  Amer- 
ican history  was  that  from  1897  to  1914.  In 
this  period  of  17  years,  prices  rose  by  ap- 
proximately the  same  percent  as  the  recent 
average  European  rate. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  recent  reports  on  the  employment  of 
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public  opinion  polls  as  campaign  tools, 
some  large  margins  of  error  are  indi- 
cated. As  an  example,  in  Mayor  Lindsay's 
victory  by  some  7  percent,  one  poll  had 
indicated  a  victory  of  14  percent,  and 
another  indicated  a  victory  by  18  per- 
cent. Perhaps  the  public  reaction  out- 
lined in  the  following  article  has  already 

begun: 

Liars  or  the  World 

I  have  a  great  friend  who  runs  a  market 
research  organisation  and.  he's  going  to  hate 
me  for  this.  But  considerations  of  personal 
affection  must  give  ground  to  the  need  I 
feel  to  issue  a  clarion  call  to  the  nation.  It  Is 
this: 

If  you  are  ever  asked  questions  by  opinion 
polls,  lie  in  your  teeth. 

If  you're  going  to  vote  Labour  insist  that 
you're  a  Tory,  and  vice  versa.  If  you  like  the 
new  enzyme  washing  powders,  declare  your 
undying  loyalty  to  the  carbolic  that  mother 
used  to  use.  I  know  the  market  researchers 
claim  to  have  ways  of  checking  our  truthful- 
ness but  If  enough  of  us  tell  lies  we  are 
bound  to  get  them  down.  Our's  Is  an  essen- 
tial and  noble  mission. 

What  have  I  got  against  opinion  polls? 
Well,  for  a  start,  they're  too  often  right,  and 
this  Is  deeply  offensive  to  the  integrity  of  the 
individual.  Can  you  think  of  anything  more 
Insulting  than  the  fact  that  by  questioning 
Just  2,000  people,  a  pollster  can  tell  how 
thirty-five  million  of  us  are  going  to  vote 
in  next  year's  general  election? 

It  indicates  we  are  Just  a  bunch  of  sheep, 
and  the  sooner  we  start  actively  disproving 
the  fact  the  better. 

It's  one  thing  to  be  a  sheep  peacefully 
cropping  the  pasture  and  whisking  off  flies 
with  your  tail.  It's  quite  another  kettle  of 
algae  when  people  keep  shouting  In  your 
ear  all  the  time  that  you  are  a  sheep  and 
that  this  is  the  way  you  are  going  to  behave. 
I  tell  you,  for  us  sheep  there's  a  dog's  life 
ahead.  Did  you  know  that  there  are  now  five 
major  polling  organisations  which  between 
today  and  polling  day  will  be  making  the  air 
hideous  with  yeses,  noes  and  don't  knows? 
Gallup,  of  course,  has  been  with  us  for 
many  decades  and  when  It  was  In  the  col- 
umns of  the  dear  old  News  Chronicle  It 
seemed  to  be  a  mild  and  gentle  exercise  in 
liberal  sociology.  Now  It  appears  in  the  up- 
right and  conservative  pages  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  has  taken  on  a  much  sterner 
mien. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  Daily  Mail  started 
Its  own  survey  called  National  Opinion  Polls 
which  soon  managed  to  steal  at  least  some 
of  Gallup's  thunder.  It  was  NOP  which  pre- 
dicted at  breakfastlme  that  the  Liberals 
would  run  off  with  the  first  prize  In  the 
Orpington  by-election  that  self-same  day. 
All  this  was  m  the  Innocent  years  of  the 
1950's.  In  those  days  two  opinion  polls  were 
enough  for  any  one  nation. 

But  next  came  a  breakaway  group  from 
NOP.  They  formed  an  organisation  called 
Opinion  Research  Centre  which  now  carries 
out  polls  for  the  Sunday  Times,  the  London 
Evening  Standard,.an(i  sundry  regional  news- 
papers. Not  to  be  outdone  by  its  Sunday  sis- 
ter, the  Times  newspaper  recently  began  Mar- 
plan  which  is  also  an  opinion  poll,  not  some- 
thing you  cover  the  kitchen  floor  with.  And 
then  there  were  four. 

The  Daily  Express  used  to  have  a  poll  of 
its  own  but  nobody  took  It  seriously,  least 
of  all  the  Express.  It  would  publish  predic- 
tions but  admitted  it  was  doing  so  merely 
"as  a  contribution  to  the  gaiety  of  our  read- 
ers." But  now  even  the  Daily  Express  has  lost 
Its  sense  of  humour.  At  a  cost  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds  it  has  signed  up  the 
Lou  Harris  polling  organisation  of  America 
and  Is  now  publishing  its  findings  with  a 
desperate  sobriety. 

So  Britain  goes  Into  the  1970'8 — and  the 
next  general  election — with  five  major  opin- 
ion polls.  To  paraphrase  James  Thurber  we 
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have  opinion  polls  like  other  people  have 
mice. 

But,  you  may  ask,  what  harm  do  they  do 
apart  from  sapping  our  faith  In  our  own  in- 
dividuality? The  answer  is  that  the  technique 
of  opinion  polls  can  pasteurise  the  process 
of  decision-making  by  our  institutions  as 
well  as  by  Individuals.  A  nightly  check  on 
a  few  hundred  homes  tells  television  chiefs 
what  we  are  all  watching  on  the  box.  But 
what  If  those  chiefs  could  be  brought  to  the 
point  of  not  trusting  "the  ratings"?  Then 
they  would  have  to  start  using  their  own 
Judgment,  and  I'm  sure  an  improvement  in 
programmes  would  result. 

The  political  implications  of  the  polling 
business  are  far  worse.  Both  main  parties 
use  market  research  all  the  time  and 
secretly,  and  what  they  do  with  the 
Information  they  get  is  not  exposed 
publicly.  But  we  do  know  how  far  the 
use  of  polls  in  American  politics  has 
gone.  When  Robert  Kennedy  was  campaign 
manager  for  his  brother  Jack  he  would  send 
a  market  research  team  ahead  of  the  whistle 
stops  so  that  when  the  future  President  of 
the  United  States  addressed  a  local  audience 
he  would  tell  them  exactly  what  they  wanted 
to  hear.  That  was  nearly  ten  years  ago  and 
today  a  Government  policy  can  be  pre-tested 
like  an  easy-to-spread  margarine.  The  Judg- 
ment of  a  statesman  is  replaced  by  the 
punch  card  and  the  computer. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  public 
opinion  polls  might  be  banned,  or  at  least 
controlled.  It  Is  certainly  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  good  they  do,  and  It  is  possible 
that  they  are  of  direct  harm  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  A  survey  published  on  the 
morning  of  polling  day  about  what  we're 
going  to  do  when  we  get  into  the  voting 
booth  a  couple  of  hours  later  is  no  value  to 
man  or  beast,  though,  if  we  are  sheep,  it 
might  persuade  some  of  us  to  go  along  with 
the  herd.  In  the  recent  West  German  elec- 
tions the  pollsters  held  off  publishing  their 
flnal  surveys  in  case  this  "bandwagon"  effect 
was  created. 

But  the  case  is  not  proved,  and.  If  we 
are  flghtlng  for  the  individual,  we  must 
defend  the  right  of  the  individual  statisti- 
cian to  do  his  little  sums.  But  we  have  no 
obligation  to  help  him. 

In  fact  an  encouraging  trend  Is  reported 
from  America  where,  may  they  be  forgiven, 
the  whole  polling  business  started.  After  the 
last  Presidential  election  the  pollsters  went 
back  to  discover  why  their  predictions  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  bit  off.  They  found  that 
one  out  of  every  ten  of  the  people  had  voted 
for  a  different  candidate  from  the  one  they 
had  nominated  In  the  pre-election  survey.  A 
very  good  start. 

So  now  let  us  unfurl  the  banner  of  prevari- 
cation. Let  untruth  be  our  gtiide.  If  you're  a 
Wilson  man,  plump  for  Heath.  You  may 
fancy  Jeromy  Thorpe  but  enter  Enoch  Powell 
In  the  space  provided.  I  hereby  name  our 
movement  Operation  Spanner-ln-the-works. 
There  will  be  those  gentle  ones  among 
us  who  are  reluctant  to  stray  from  the  path 
of  verity.  When  accosted  by  a  part-time 
housewife  earning  a  bit  of  money  on  the 
side  and  wanting  to  know  which  can  of  mush 
they  feed  their  cats  they  will  be  tempted  to 
answer  truthfully.  This  admirable  tendency 
must  be  resisted.  For,  after  all,  you  will  be 
lying  in  a  good  cause  and.  though  I  speak 
with  no  authority,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Lord  Above  would,  in  this  Instance,  forgive. 


PORT  DIX  STOCKADE 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
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body  a  newspaper  account  of  comments 
attributed  to  a  colleague,  Mario  Biag«. 
after  he  toured  the  stockade  at  Port  Dix, 
NJ  on  October  24,  1969.  A  news  con- 
ference was  held  afterward  outside  the 

"^^is  a  member  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee To  Probe  Disturbances  on  Military 
Bases.  I  made  an  official  visit  accom- 
panied by  Congressman  John  Hunt  and 
Counsel  BUI  Cook,  to  this  Pf rtlc^f/ 
stockade  on  November  1.  WhUe  there, 
oS:  group  interrogated  administrative 
personnel  and  several  prisoners  under 
oath  We  also  inspected  the  physical 
Plant  As  a  result  of  our  interviews  and 
fSigation.  we  found  much  of  the  press 
iSfSmation  attributed  to  Mr.  Biaggi  to 

"^The^'fore'l  take  this  opportunity  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

In  the  October  25,  1969,  edition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Enquirer,  Congressman 
BIAGGI  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

There  are  about  300  attempted  f«|f l^w  at 
the^st,  in  and  out  of  the  stockade,  each 
month. 


Sworn  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee indicates  approximately  300  sui- 
cide gestures  at  Fort  Dix  per  year  not 
per  month.  The  men  who  attempt  suicide 
are  examined  immediately  at  the  emer- 
gency room  by  both  a  physician  and  a 
S?chiatrist.  A  most  significant  fact  is 
fSTere  has  not  been  one  successful 
suicide  Within  the  past  year  in  the  stpck- 

^'^The  record  reveals  that  there  is  a  turn- 
over  of    about   75,000   people   every    3 
months  at  Fort  Dix.  Thi^,  this  Post  has 
an  annual  Population  of  about  300  000 
people.  This  figure  includes  all  soldiers, 
permanent  cadres,  and  civiUans. 
^  Se  newspaper  article  noted  that  the 
Congressman  saw  a  "prisoner  sufferu^ 
from  withdrawal  from  heroin  use    and 
also   that  heroin  was  "readily  avaUable 
atFort  Dix."  Our  information  suggests 
that  "narcotics  on  Fort  Dix  is  no  more 
of  a  problem  than  it  is  anywhere  e^e 
Also  the  prisoner  who  was  allegedly  suf- 
fering from  heroin  withdrawa    was,  in 
acSity,   recovering.  This   soldier  ob- 
tained    his    first    heroin    from    nearby 
Wrightstown.  Some,  he  admitted,  was 
Sable  from  soldiers  on  base  _However 
it  is  available  at  a  price  that  service- 
meS  can  rarely  afford.  Thus  some  who 
S-e  "hooked"  go  a.w.o.l.  in  order  to  sup- 
ply tS  reqiUrements^  After  gotog  ab- 
sent without  leave  to  discuss  the  prob- 
em N^thhis  family,  this  particijar  so^ 
dier  returned  voluntarily  to  the  Army  to 
sS  medical  assistance.  The  Patient  was 
given  a  shot  of  methedone.  examined  by 
hoiital  physicians,  and  checked  each 
succeeding  morning  during  recovery.  Ac- 
coS  to  the  soldier,  the  Congressman 
who  had  visited  in  October  had  not  ques- 
Soned   him    about   the   availability    o 
heroin  on  the  base  nor  about  his  treat 
St  He  was  only  asked  how  much  of 
the  drug  he  was  using. 

The  newspaper  article  revealed  pur 
colleague's  distress  over  the  "discipU- 
SS  chiw  "  First  of  all,  it  should  be  noted 
tS  tS£  diet  is  prescribed  only  or  p  J- 
oners  (who  are)  unresponsive  to  discl- 
Sin  Sie  stockade.  NO  one  is  put  on 
this  diet  if  he  has  a  psychological  prob- 
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lem  Likewise,  this  restrictive  diet  would 
not  be  given  to  any  prisoner  with  a  seri- 
ous illness  or  any  simUar  medical  history. 
The  following  regulations  safeguard  the 
health  of  men  on  this  diet: 

First.  The  diet  contams  a  minimum  oi 
2,100  calories  a  day. 

Second.  A  balanced  portion  of  the 
food  is  served,  but  without  meat,  daur 
products,  or  dessert. 

Third.  The  diet  is  chosen  from  the 
regular  menu.  ^. .     ... 

Fourth.  No  man  is  kept  on  this  diet 
longer  than  14  days  at  a  time. 

Fifth  A  physical  examination  of  eacn 
man  is  conducted  before  placing  him  on 

the  diet. 
Sixth.  The  medical  officer  examines 

these  men  daily.  ^  v.  v,  .. 

Seventh.  A  man  exhibiting  good  behav- 
ior may  receive  regular  diet  before  the 
14-day  period  is  completed. 

The  newspaper  quotes  our  colleague 
as  having  stated  that  he  observed  pris- 
oners who  had  lost  "40  pounds  during 
their  period  of  incarceration."  The  record 
shows  that  the  prisoner  who  claimed  this 
40  pound  weight  loss  had  been  on  the  re- 
stricted diet  for  only  48  hours.  When  the 
man  was  asked  why  he  told  the  Congress- 
man that  he  had  lost  40  pounds,  he  re- 
plied, "I  was  only  kidding." 

Our  subcommittee  was  curious  about 
the  "so-caUed  political  prisoners"  men- 
tioned by  the  press.  After  an  investiga- 
tion I  can  only  assume  that  the  term 
referred  to  the  defectors  returning  from 
foreign  countries  and  assigned  to  Fort 
Dix  Some  of  these  were  involved  m  a  ma- 
jor disturbance  at  the  post  on  June  5, 
1969,  and  some  are  awaiting  trial  on  these 
charges.  .     ^_ 

Conditions  at  Fori;  Dix  are  not  per- 
fect by  any  streteh  of  the  imagination. 
However,  they  are  not  such  as  to  jus- 
tify a  blanket  indictment  as  suggested  in 
the  Associated  Press  article  of  October 
25  Under  very  trying  circumstances  and 
with  limited  personnel  and  inadequate 
facilities,  the  administration  is  in  my 
judgment,  doing  a  responsible  job. 
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A  13-YEAR-OLD  VIEWS  SEX 
EDUCATION 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES^ 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
teaching  of  sex  education  in  the  schools 
h^bSme  a  subject  of  intense  debate 
Simany  communities  throughout  the 
country.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
p?ace  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  13-year-old  giri  in  my  district  I 
f^l  it  is  a  thoughtful  letter  on  tws  is- 
sue, expressing  concern  with  ma^y  of 
the  problems  facing  yofungsters  today. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  Martha  GRnnxHS, 

Hoiwe  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.  _ 

DEAR   MRS.    Gritfithb:    Tills   Is   my    aret 

time  writing  to  a  Congressman,  and  I^  ^* 

tn  sure  on  going  about  it.  I  was  told  by  my 

Sv^^teach^  to  first  state  the  problem  on 


which  I  was  speaking  about.  So  I  think  It's 
best  that  I  do.  . 

There  are  so  many  problems  in  our  na- 
tion, sex  education  is  Just  one  of  them. 
After  reading  that  last  sentence  I  bet  you 
thought  it  was  a  deep  subject  for  a  kid  to 
be  talking  about.  Well.  I  think  It's  time  a 
■kid"  said  something  about  hU  own  edu- 
cation materials.  I've  heard  and  read  contro- 
versy about  sex  education  from  teachers, 
parents,  churches,  doctors,  and  psychia- 
trists, but  never  "a "  kid.  By  the  way  I'm  for 
sex  education. 

The  real  problem  with  sex  education  is 
trying  to  convince  organizations,  such  as 
the  John  Birch  Society,  that  sex  education 
is  anything  but  harmful.  If  It  does  any- 
thing   sex  education  should  help. 

In  'convincing  opposed  organizations  we 
covUd  bug  them  to  death  to  at  least  to  try 
different  methods  in  teaching  sex  education 
and  see  what  happens.  If  they  pointed  to 
Anaheim.  California  we  could  tell  them  that 
It  was  only  one  method. 

There  would  have  to  be  many  debates 
and  conferences,  with  many  more  facU 
brought  up.  Schools  would  have  to  try  and 
find  different  methods.  Anything  that  could 
help  would  have  to  be  done. 

It  Is  very  hard  for  a  thirteen  year  old  to 
come  up  with  the  right  solution,  but  all  I 
know  Is  that  something  must  be  done.  Just 
look  at  the  statistics : 

At  least  one  teenage  girl  in  every  six.  It  Is 
estimated,  today  becomes  pregnant  out  of 
wedlock. 

Illegitimate  children  are  sweUlng  the  wel- 
fare rolls  all  across  the  nation,  and  In  dozens 
of  American  cities,  special  schools,  tutoring 
or  night  classes  have  been  established  for 
unwed  mothers  to-be. 

There's  been  a  startling  rise  In  teenage 
V.D.— an  estimated  200.000  to  300,000  Infec- 
tions yearly. 

A  recent  public  school  health  education 
study  of  some  18,000  children  In  38  states: 
It  revealed  an  appalling  Ignorance. 

It  seems  Ignorance  Is  the  major  cause  of 
these  Increasing  rates.  However,  other  rea- 
sons such  as  wanting  someone  of  her  own  are 
in  many  cases  of  the  Illegitimacies. 

These  reasons  are  a  "must"  for  sex  educa- 
tion in  schools.  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the 
parents  to  teach  sex  to  their  children,  but 
many  are  embarrassed  or  may  not  know  all 
of  the  facts  themselvee.  So  they  turn  to  the 
school  or  church  for  help,  but  a  lot  of  people 
do  not  attend  church. 

Even  if  sex  education  is  not  the  answer  I 
still  think  it  should  be  taught.  We  are  the 
highest  of  being  and  reproduction  Is  a  life 
process.  I've  been  taught  how  to  eat,  talk, 
read,  write,  and  go  to  the  toilet,  but  never 
have  I  been  taught  about  sex. 

Thank  you  for  reading  one  of  the  many 
letters  that  you  receive.  It  sure  would  be  nice 
if  sex  education  was  introduced  as  a  bill  and 
I'm  sure  after  reading  this  letter  from  a 
thirteen  vear  old  girl  who  has  never  had  any 
sex  education  and  U  In  need  of  it.  That  you 
would  probably  approve  the  bill.  If  intro- 
duced. 

Sincerely, 


VIETNAM 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILUARD 

OF  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  have  stated  my  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  his  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  complex  and  difficult  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam.  I  do  not,  however. 
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feel  we  should  close  our  eyes  and  minds 
to  new  ideas.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  inserting  the  following  open  letter 
from  Dr.  George  Lerski.  professor  of 
government  at  the  University  of  ^n 
Francisco,  which  appeared  m  the  univer- 
sity newspaper,  the  San  Francisco  Fog- 
horn: 

Dr.  Michael  Lehmann  deserves  *!»«  jP**  " 
tude  Of  the  Faculty's  silent  ""^Jo'lty  ^°'  f^» 
bold  warning  that  the  increased  political 
a^tlvWon  campus  will  destroy  the  scholarly 
work  "  For  Identical  reasons  I  feel  compelled 
to  voice  my  serious  dissent  with  the  amazing 
appeal  of  the  thirty-two  Faculty  dissenters 
although  I  sincerely  respect  most  of  the 
signers    as    charming    colleagues    and    fine 

'^^C^e  can  well  understand  the  moral  In- 
dljroation  with  the  tragic  and  unnecessary 
WM  in  the  far  away  tropical  Jungle  of  an 
artificially  divided  Southeast  Asia  country, 
but  I  deeply  deplore  the  emotional  urging 
"all  students  In  the  University  to  Join  .  .  . 
to  demonstrate  in  whatever  way  we  can  our 
outrage  .  .  "  For  instance,  are  you  all  ready 
to  "resort  to  violent  confrontation"  or  to  use 
"sticks  and  stones"  as  recommended  on  our 
campus  bv  Dr.  Carlton  Ooodlet.  the  hero  of 
the  "Bloody  Days  Ahead"  editorial  In  the 
last  Issue  of  the  San  Franciaco  Foghorn? 

It  Is  indeed  high'  time  to  stop  the  non- 
sensical half-hearted  war  for  the  Seven- 
teenth Parallel  in  Vietnam,  but  not  through 
strikes  and  further  radical  agitation  on 
American  campuses  which  may  lead  to  a 
complete  standstill  of  academic  Ufe,  as  hap- 
pened in  Japan. 

As  for  stopping  the  Vietnam  war,  this 
writer  would  like  to  submit  a  "Wllsonian" 
peace  formula  to  be  simultaneously  proposed 
through  all  available  channels  for  consider- 
ation of  the  U.S.  government. 

The  origins  of  the  so-called  containment 
policy  can  be  traced  back  to  the  faUl  de- 
cisions of  the  Teheran.  Yalta.  Potsdam  and 
Geneva  Conferences  with  their  disregard  for 
the  natural  rights  of  smaller  states  for  ter- 
ritorial unity  and  national  self-determina- 
tion. The  Inhuman  divisions  of  those  unwill- 
ing countries  along  the  Iron  or  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains, Curzon  Lines.  Thirty-eighth  or  Seven- 
teenth parallels  were  bound  to  perpetuate 
misery,  tensions,  and  "limited"  wars  in  de- 
fense of  those  artificial  borders.  Before  those 
confilcts  escalate  Into  a  major  world  con- 
frontation, it  might  not  be  too  late  to  try 
to  solve  the  Vietnam  calamity  by  construc- 
tive implementation  of  the  following  seven 

steps:  „    ^ 

(1)  Complete  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  and  of  foreign  military  or  police  ad- 
visors from  the  entire  region  of  the  former 
French  colonies  In  Indochina.  Including 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  both  Vletnams. 

(2)  Total  demilitarization  and  neutraliza- 
tion of  both  Vletnams.  similar  to  the  1955 
detente  in  Austria.  ^  „      „  , 

(3)  Abolition  of  the  Seventeenth  Parallel 
border  drawn  across  the  living  body  of  the 
Vietnam  nation, 

(4)  Free  the  unfettered  secret  elections  In 
reunited  Vietnam  under  the  impartial  con- 
trol of  the  United  Nations. 

(5)  American  recognition  of  the  outcome 
of  such  elections  regardless  of  their  politi- 
cal result, 

(6)  International  guarantees  of  the  borders 
and  independence  of  a  united  but  disarmed 
and  neutralized  Vietnam  by  the  major 
powers.  Including  Mainland  China, 

(7)  Our  economic  assistance  to  the  war- 
torn  population  of  united  Vietnam  and  readi- 
ness to  give  poUtlcal  asylum  to  the  rejected 
leaders  of  any  of  the  belligerent  parties. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
disengagement  formula  for  peace  without 
surrender  if  Implemented  by  our  government 
may  gain  the  support  of  world  opinion.  Per- 
haps it  Is  still  not  too  late  to  convince  the 
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irresponsible  hardUners  both  In  Hanoi  and 
m  Saigon  that  it  U  better  to  negotiate  for 
real  peace  than  to  face  the  tragic  alternative 
of  nuclear  smashing  of  the  cities  and  ports 
of  their  country  increasingly  advocated  by 
equally  Irresponsible  American  hawks  on  one 
side  and  radical  hotheads  such  as  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  on  the  other. 

It  Is  exactly  that  explosive  polarization  of 
American  society — and  of  Its  academic  micro- 
cosm— our  own  university  community — 
which  may  bring  about  the  cataatrophe. 


December  U,  1969     I      December  U,  1969 


Clearly,  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  assimiiing  a  fourth-class  attitude  in 
a  first-class  mess. 


TIME  WILL  PASS  ON  FOR  HIPPIES 
AS  IT  HAS  PASSED  ON  FOR  US 


A    FOURTH-CLASS    ANSWER    TO    A 
FIRST-CLASS  MESS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF  CALZPOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 1  month  ago.  on  November  3.  I 
told  our  colleagues  about  one  of  my  re- 
cent personal  experiences  with  our  in- 
ept mail  service.  It  involved  a  special 
deUvery.  airmail  letter  which  was  de- 
livered to  my  office  in  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing 4  months  after  it  was  dispatched  in 
San  Bernardino.  Calif. 

Well,  the  Post  Office  Department,  hav- 
ing been  apprised  of  my  remarks, 
elicited  a  certain  amoimt  of  concern 
over  the  matter  and  imdertook  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  painstaking  investiga- 
tion of  the  incident.  Here  I  was  all  pre- 
pared to  commend  the  officials  involved 
when  lo  and  behold  comes  an  official 
explanation  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's congressional  liaison  officer  which 
is  utterly  extraordinary. 

Let  me  quote  a  couple  of  pertinent 
paragraphs  from  the  letter  and  then  add 
some  additional  comment: 

Our  request  of  the  Washington.  D.C.  Post- 
master produces  Information  that  the  Spe- 
cial Delivery  Messenger  assigned  to  that 
particular  deUvery  trip  on  July  10,  has  since 
retired  from  the  Postal  Service  and  cannot 
be  asked  for  specific  details  of  his  perform- 
ance .  .  .  However.  Special  DeUvery  Messen- 
gers working  from  the  Main  D.C.  Post  Of- 
fice are  not  expected  to  have  the  information 
needed  to  deliver  accurately  mall  that  Is 
incorrectly  addressed. 

If.  In  this  case,  the  messenger  arrived  at 
1517  Longworth  Building  at  some  hour  after 
most  offices  had  closed  and  found  the  door 
locked  with  nobody  In  the  corridor  with 
whom  to  consult,  he  would  have  delivered 
the  letter  in  the  mall  slot  adjacent  to  the 
door. 

Of  course,  the  supposition  is  totally 
unrealistic  and  imsuppor table.  If  the 
postal  investigators  had  checked  care- 
fully, they  would  have  found  out  that 
the  mail  slot  at  the  former  office  was, 
and  has  been  since  I  vacated  the  office 
last  March,  sealed  closed  with  cardboard 
and  tape.  The  premises  are  currently 
shared  by  two  colleagues  who  use  the 
room  for  utility  purposes.  But  there  have 
been  cases  when  mail  addressed  to  me 
was  slipped  under  the  door  and  in  every 
instance  it  has  been  promptly  forwarded 
to  my  present  quarters. 

So  here  we  have  the  great  monolithic 
Post  Office  Department  letting  some 
anonymous  retired  postal  worker  take 
the  blame  for  the  whole  deplorable  epi- 
sode. 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daily 
Market  RECO  carried  a  cute  article  by 
Elmer  Roessner  which  should  be  made 
available  to  the  Members  by  insertion 
m  the  Record: 

(By  Elmer  Roessner) 

Nbw  York.— a  pair  of  hippies,  the  girl  car- 
rying a  baby,  shuffled  through  the  rain 
along  a  park.  "Isn't  that  terrible?"  I  asked 
my  companion.  "Look  at  that  couple,  wasting 
their  lives  away,  hungry  and  clad  In  rags, 
fighting  some  vague  establishment.  And  look 
at  that  poor  baby,  likely  to  catch  Its  death 
of  cold  in  this  weather.  Isn't  that  a  tragic, 
criminal  sight?" 

"Not  at  all!"  said  my  companion,  who 
builds  houses  and  small  apartment  build- 
ings. "It's  a  wonderful  picture.  You  may  see 
It  as  the  end  of  a  miserable  life.  I  see  It  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  with  satisfactions 
for  that  bearded  hippie,  pleasure  for  that 
bedraggled,  slack-hair  wench  and  food  and 
fun  for  that  llttie  kid." 

"Are  you  dreaming?"  I  asked. 

NO    PUiCX    TO    GO 

"No.  I'm  not  dreaming.  I'm  simply  seeing 
again  what  I  have  seen  dozens  of  times  be- 
fore. You  are  seeing  a  beautiful  picture  but 
you  don't  recognize  it.  That  tattered  family 
there  is  the  future  of  America." 

"The  hippies  aA  going  to  take  over?"  I 
asked. 

"Nonsense,"  my  friend  replied.  "Those  peo- 
ple are  simply  at  the  end  of  the  trail.  There 
is  no  place  to  go  but  up. 

"If  the  wind  turns  a  little  colder,  they 
are  within  an  hour  of  abandoning  their  life 
of  protest.  They  will  be  forced  to  realize  that 
there  Is  no  revolution  tonight.  It  will  hurt 
them  to  the  marrow  of  their  bones,  but  they 
will  realize  that  one  phase  of  their  lives  Is 
over. 

"Tomorrow,  even  tonight,  that  fellow  Is  go- 
ing to  start  looking  for  a  Job,  not  a  Job 
of  washing  dishes  but  a  Job  that  will  take 
his  family  in  out  of  the  cold.  He'll  even  shave 
that  funny  growth  off  his  face  If  necessary 
to  hold  down  the  Job  and  get  along  with  the 
establishment. 

HOOKED  FOREVER 

"The  girl  will  primp  up  a  bit  and  as  soon 
as  they  can  afford  It,  she'll  get  some  new 
clothes  and.  If  she  csm  find  a  baby  sitter, 
start  looking  for  a  Job. 

"From  time  to  time  the  couple  will  mut- 
ter alx)ut  how  they  are  trapped  by  the 
establishment,  but  they'll  never  try  to  get 
out.  And  as  they  make  a  little  money,  they'll 
start  thinking  about  a  bouse  In  the  suburbs, 
where  the  growing  child  can  get  some  fresh 
air  and  try  to  catch  frogs. 

"Eventually,  the  girl  will  Join  a  P-TA  and 
the  young  fellow— well,  he  won't  Join  the 
Republican  party  but  he'll  vote  for  the  men 
he  thinks  will  keep  unshaven  bvuns  out  of 
his  corner  of  Suburbia." 

"Yo"i  build  houses,"  I  said.  "Why  don  t 
you  be  the  first  one  to  give  them  a  builder's 

card?" 

"That  might  spoil  It."  he  repUed.  "I'll  let 
God  and  the  weather  work  on  them  for  a  lit- 
tle while."  , , 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?    I  asked. 


"When  I  was  a  teen,  I  was  a  n»««n^_°f 
the^o^ng  XnarchUts  Society.  We  met  ma 
Sllar  ^d  talked  about  blowtog  up  Union 
Depot  and  the  Court  House.  ^ 

b^err^or^-^SS^ng'^H^ 
^^tlng  off  firecrackers  on  the  Fourth 
park.  ^^^^^^^ 

ENT  URBAN  POLICY 

HON.  WlLLIAJTo.  COWGER 

OF   KKHTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mr  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
JSofmenouse  RepuWican  gdc  o^ 

JSn'Hif^^iS'to^ta^^oiiSl 

5  J^uJTSment  concerning 
F^erffXn  policy  made  by  the  jen- 
tieman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr^MoRSE) 
tn  tiiP  New  England  Merchants  National 
BaS  llto  Sial  New  England  mmiid- 
?^iiSence  in  Boston  on  November 

"i^^Ss  statement,  Mr.  Mor^  d^on- 
strates  an  acute  awareness  of  the  m^dw 
itHne    social,    economic,    and    pouucai 

6  ^t'have  shaped  ^^^^!J^ 
are  today  causing  rapid  and  deep-seated 
changes.  As  a  former  mayor  of  a  large 
SSl  am  particularly  impressed  wlUi 
toe'gentSni^  from  Massachusetts'  an- 
Svses  of  S^roblems  which  result  from 
SiellilurTto  provide  municipal  govem- 
m^te  the  authority  and  ^  "^o^fg^ 
commensurate  with  their  r«^n^ities. 
•^As  he  so  ably  points  out,  the  pnrtMera- 
tion  of  Federal  programs,  particularly 

£^  1960  and  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
Federal  programs  rose  from  45  to  «&— 
^mcrease  of  almost  400  percent  in  tWs 
period-have  certainly  not  met  the  prob- 
lem Ther«  is,  indeed,  a  gap  between  the 
nSiber  of  categorical  aid  programs  issu- 
mg  forth  from  Washington  on  the  one 
^d  Ind  the  degree  of  social  satisfac- 
tion that  has  ensued  on  the  othen 

As  Mr.  MORSE  and  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan.  the  President's  adviser  on 
urlMin  afifairs,  point  out.  a  ^te  oj  pro- 
grams do  not  a  policy  make^We  ack 
IS^oherent  and  unified  urban  ixjicy. 
To  quote  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts: ^  _^, 
What  is  necessary  U  a  national  urban  p^- 
icy  which  establishes  goals  and  which  can 
then  form  a  framework  within  ^^c^  to 
formulate  programs  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  goals. 

In  his  statement  to  the  New  England 
Merchants  Bank  municipal  conference 
Brad  Morse  has  provided  us  with  not 
only  a  thoughtful  perspective  oncurrent 
urlMm  problems  but  witb  suggestions 
concerning  what  our  urban  poUcy  goals 
should  be.  We  desperately  need  a  coher- 
ent urban  poUcy.  I  therefore  commend 
CXV a88»— Part  27 
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his  statement  to  my  coUeegues  andJ^f^^ 
It  in  the  Record  following  my  remartt. 

Addrbss  bt  F.  Bbadfobd  Mossb 
Christopher  Morley  once  wrote:  •'All  cities 
are  mad  but  the  madness  Is  gallant.  All  cities 
are  beautiful  but  the  beauty  is  8^- 

in  1966.  veatts  burst  Into  flame  and  burned 
for  three  days.  In  the  'MUlng  years  count- 
less numbers  of  cities  across  the  countoy  ex- 
nenenced  slmUar  violence  and  destruction— 
ChlcTfM^ Miami.  Detroit.  Nashville,  Buffalo, 
SSir,  Washington.  ^.C-thellst^  °- 
There  was  nothing  very  S^'^^^^^J^J^ 
beautiful  about  those  events.  Certainly  there 
was  much  that  was  grim.        _       .    .„    *w, 
^ut   While   much   was   destroyed   In   the 
process  of  these  violent  upheavals,  son^-^l^m* 
elMwas  created-a  new  concern  and  a  new 
t^r^    watts,  and  the  subsequent  rtot- 
mg  and  violent  destruction  that  engulf ed  so 
many  cities,  riveted  the  nations  collective 
Attention    on    problems    It    had    too    long 

rities"  became  a  national  crUU. 
'"Se  p^ms  themselves,  of  «>^^^»^« 
been  vrtth  us  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  the 
^blems  of  our  nation  are  the  Problems  of 
Se  rtty  transportation,  housmg.  *^°^' 
Whorls  emp^ent.  sewage  disposal,  water 
S  aJ^'  Slutl^,  recreational  fwUlttes  and 

'-^rSea^y  --  P^slcal  prob^ 
have  been  compounded  by  social  problems- 

mmio^of 'peop^e^t'l-^  P-Pi!:  P--  P^' 
young,  old.  unemployed— feel  oppressea. 
klle^ted  and  left  out  of  the  system. 

ITme  ^e  time,  our  present  social  and 

KS  frh^^'^We\iv%"STJ^e°S  pfol 

H£bsjrw7rnit^?srr^a3 

Eno^eirrw-e-arVSel  frTgh^i 
?J,l  TapTd  and  deep-seated  changes  that  are 
taking  place  around  us.  »..h_ 

our  wclety  has  been  undergoing  a  steady 
poS^^on-hawk  against  dove  young 
against  old.  black  against  whlt^hat  Is  In- 
^rAosinelv  Isolating  citizens  from  each  otner. 
Z"^:tl  Sciiunlty  we  ^-^ ''^°- 
tatlon.  Where  we  seek  order,  we  ^<»  *^*°;- 

And  now  when  It  Is  most  crucial  for  the 
dty  to  rSond  effectively  to  the  incre^ 
Jemands^ng  made  upon  It,  "^e  c«y  It*^- 
the  community  Itself.  U  virtually  Im- 
mobilized. 

What  has  happened?  ,„,>-««, 

How  did  we  come  to  the  P^^^^ 

and   where   might   we-must   we-go   from 

*"  wl  are  a  nation  of  cities  to  spite  of  our- 

'"^Te  American  tradition  has  t^»  ^*  ^ 
on  the  values  of  the  rural,  agrarian  Ufe— 

reflect  the  essentially  rural  character  of  an 

'""ut  Sues  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a 
CTOwlng  country  and  an  tocreaslngly  Indus- 
Sla^  economy  and  so  ^ey  «P^^P; 
earlv  In  our  history,  and  they  have  been 
^wlnjever  since,  until  today  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  Uve  to  dtles. 

That  18  not  to  say  that  mostAmerlams 
m4ln  big  cltles-they  do  not.  Too  often  we 
?end  to  Sunk  only  of  such  Pl«*»  "  ^ew 
York.  Chicago.  Detroit  or  L«.A^f«" '^"^ 
we  hear  about  the  "urban  crisis."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  1960.  only  9.8  percent  ofo^ 
oJople  lived  to  cities  of  1  mlUlon  or  more 
g^^fe  Kr  hand.  98  percent  ot  the  u^ts^ 
local   government   have   fewer   than  60.000 

^Burthls  fact  does  not  mean  they  are  any 
the  less  urban.  More  important,  they  repre- 
sent  wndltlons  ot  Uvtog  and  problems  of 
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Bovemment  profoundly  dUferent  from  those 
d  our  agrarian,  rural,  «m»U  town  past. 

It  u  a  simple  enough  matter  to  reUte  the 
basic  facts  underlytog  today's  urban  crlMs. 
In  the  early  period  of  our  history.  m» 
Bowtb  of  the  city  was  primarily  a  predict- 
able economic  development.  Cities  sprang  up 
in  response  to  two  factors:  first  the  economic 
toterest.  and  second,  the  need  on  the  part  of 
neoole  for  a  feeling  of  community. 

TTae  political  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  city  more 
or  less  covered  the  areas  of  totense  economic 
development,  that  in  turn  more  or  less  de- 
fined the  area  of  most  dense  settlement. 
Under  such  circumstances  municipal  govern- 
ment could— and  largely  did.  deal  with  the 
orooeas  of  governing.  Though  to  some  iMses 
^ple  might  quarrel  with  the  methods 
tised— for  example  by  the  political  bosses  of 
the  old  city  machine— nevertheless,  they  got 
the  lob  done  and  they  governed. 

In  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  econonalc 
incentives  and  social  desires  have  combined 
to  produce  a  fracUonatlng  process  that  has 
made  It  ever  more  dlfnci^lt  to  collect  sufficient 
power  to  one  place  to  provide  the  rudiments 
of  effective  government. 

Part  of  this  fractionating  process  U  In- 
herent in  the  structure  of  municipal  govern- 
ment Itself  and  should  not  be  underestimated 
as  a  caxise  of  today's  crlsU  to  the  cities.  Much 
of  this  crisis  is  to  fact  a  crisis  to  govemtog— 
an  inability  to  perform  the  most  essential 
functions  of  government  because  of  a  lack 
either  of  authority  or  resources  or  both.  We 
must  add  to  thU.  however,  another  con- 
slderatlon— that  much  of  the  crisis  is  also 
due  to  the  increasing  isolation  of  large  seg- 
menU  of  the  population. 

We  have  lost  two  things— we  have  lost 
the  viability  of  our  mxmlclpal  structures  and 
we  have  lost  our  sense  of  community. 

As  a  result  of  these  forces,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  process  of  fractionation,  the  central 
area  of  the  cities  ceased  to  grow  and  began 
to  decline.  The  core  began  to  rot. 

Additional  special  circumstances  com- 
pounded this  problem.  First,  the  extraor- 
dinary migration  of  rural  people,  mostly 
southern  blacks  to  the  nOTthem  dty  brougbt 
vast  numbers  of  largely  unsklUed  and  often 
unemployable  people  into  the  central  city. 
Second,  a  postwar  population  explosion— 90 
million  babies  were  born  between  1946  and 
1968— combined  with  the  influx  of  other 
citizens  to  place  immense  pressures  on  an 
municipal  services.  ,.,^--- 

Understandably.  the  municipal  services 
have  not  been  up  to  the  chaUenge  and  many 
middle  class  whites  have  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs seektog  escape  from  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing, rapidly  declining,  central  city. 

Third,  both  resulting  from  and  contrlbut- 
InK  to  this  process,  more  and  more  indus- 
tries have  moved  from  the  cities  to  areas 
where  taxes  are  lower  and  the  environment 
more  favorable. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  the  eco- 
nomic stagnation  of  the  inner  city  became 
desperately  exacerbated  by  t»^e  problem  of 
racial  tensions.  In  the  course  of  the  1960  8, 
tension  turned  toto  open  and  violent  racial 

^'-The  present  inunoblllzaUon  of  dty  gov- 
ernments to  the  face  of  these  demands  and 
tensions  is  not  the  result  of  lack  of  eCort. 
On  the  contrary,  city  governments  began  to 
ri«nd  to  What  the  President's  Advisor  ^ 
U^ban  Affairs.  Pat  Moynihan.  has  (»Ued 
"the  onset  of  economic  o*»ol««=«'^<=*  ,f  *l^ 
cU^  rigidity."  a  generation  ago  But^they 
found  their  fiscal  resources  stratoed  be- 
yond capacity  to  no  time  at  all. 

As  all^you  know  too  well,  the  dtles  ate 
severely  limited  to  their  sources  of  revenue. 
T^S.i^  munldpal  officials  have  pototsj 
out.  many  dtles  are  strapped  by  the  llr^ta- 
tions  im^  on  their  «>'P<»r»te  charters 
bv  the  Btateleglslatures.  In  many  cases  they 

7o  not^ve  me  right  to^.'^LT'Sd 
limited  forms  ol  tMte^  mainly  sales  ana 
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propwrty  tMM  which  hit  hardest  on  tboM 

least  ftble  to  pay.  .„h  i«t*n«i 

Today  with  the  new  demands  and  Intensi- 
fied reoolrements  for  services  for  additional 
iMODle  the  cities  are  confronted  with  flnan- 
SS  proW^  that  they  simply  do  not  have 
the  capability  to  solve.  ^,    . 

L^me  pause  here  to  mention  a  subject 
which  I  know  U  of  great  interest  to  you—the 
provision  In  the  House-passed  tax  refoim 
bill  which  would  levy  a  tax  on  Interest  earned 
from  municipal  bonds.  As  you  know,  this  is 
a  BUblwJt  of  considerable  controversy  and  the 
HousTactlon  Itself,  while  It  was  not  yet  a 
Uw.  was  enough  to  cause  a  significant  drop 
in  the  sales  of  municipal  bonds. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  announced  last  month  that  the 
bin  It  will  report  to  the  Senate  wUl  not  sub- 
ject State  and  municipal  bond  interest  to 
Federal  income  tax. 

Beginning  In  the  postwar  period  the  states, 
to  a  Umlted  degree,  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  an  escalating  scale,  have  become 
involved  In  urban  programs.  In  this  decade 
especially,  considerable  resources  have  been 
chMineled  from  Washington  to  the  cities 
and  this  trend  wlU  doubtless  continue  and 
probably  Increase. 

But  la  this  enough?  Does  the  solution  of 
out- "urlia  problem'-  really  Ue  In  spending 
more  and  more  money,  almost  purely  for  the 
sake  of  spending  It?  That  Is  what  many— 
and  I  must  Include  state  and  municipal 
officials  in  this  group— would  have  us  be- 
Ueve  Certainly  It  U  the  assumption  behind 
most  of  our  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  to 
the  states  and  cities. 

But  has  our  success  been  such  that  we  can 
confidently  say  that  a  continuation  of  these 
policies  will  eventuaUy  bring  a  satisfactory 

solution?  ^.  ^      ^ . 

I  do  not  think  so.  This  assumption,  and 
our  whole  approach  to  the  so-called  "urban 
problem"  bears  careful  and  critical  scrutiny. 

The  cities  are  In  the  grip  of  a  cruel  para- 
dox Where  people  are  Is  where  their  needs 
must  be  met.  Moat  Americans  live  in  clttes. 
And  so  the  responslblUty  for  meeting  our  so- 
ciety's cast  needs  In  the  areas  of  social  serv- 
ices. Jobs,  welfare,  housing,  transportation. 
and  the  quaUty  of  life— this  responslblUty 
has  fallen  on  our  dtlee.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
of  all  the  units  of  government  in  this  coxm- 
try  the  dty  la  the  least  equipped  and  the 
most  poorly  structured  to  deal  with  these 

^'rhls  is  a  fact  at  least  as  fundamental  as 


the  social  and  physical  problems  of  the  cities 
themselves.  Until  It  U  solved,  all  the  re- 
sources we  may  pour  Into  the  cities  wlU  not 
bring  the  results  we  seek. 

The  Impasse  In  municipal  government  to- 
day I  believe  results  from  a  combination  of 
these  social  and  physical  factors.  First,  as 
Moynlhan  suggesta.  "the  sense  of  general 
community  Is  eroding,  and  with  it  the  au- 
thority of  existing  relationships."  Second, 
and  at  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  "powerful 
quest  for  specific  community  emerging  In  the 
form  of  ever  more  Intensive  assertions  of 
racial  and  ethnic  identities."  Third,  the  au- 
thority system  within  the  city  Is  so  divided. 
BO  fragmented,  that  effective  action  is  vir- 
tually impossible.  The  city  lacks  authority 
commensurate    with    Its    responsibility    for 

governing.  . 

Much  of  the  crisis  of  the  cities  arises  from 
the  interaction  of  these  new  demands  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  relative  Inability  of  the 
urban  social  and  political  system  to  respond 
to  them  on  the  other. 

We  cannot  be  sanguine  about  the  future. 
We  can  foresee  a  time  when.  If  trends  con- 
tinue as  they  are  now,  most  Industry  and 
Other  income-producing  activity  will  have 
moved  out  of  the  city,  taking  with  them 
their  employment  and  their  wealth.  Their 
place  win  be  taken  In  the  Inner  city  by  the 
poor,  black  and  white.  The  outer  ring   of 
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suburbia,  largely  white  and  middle  class, 
wiU  become  ever  more  protective  and  de- 
fensive. The  inner  city  itself  wlU  become 
more  riddled  with  difficulties  and  the  po- 
tential for  conflict  and  violence  will  be  Im- 
measurably Increased. 

How  do  we  meet  this  problem? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  very  future  of 
ovir  democratic  system  lies  in  the  balance. 
The  upheavals  and  the  polarization  that  are 
paralyzing  our  society  are  a  direct  challenge 
to  Its  viability.  We  have  been  nurtured  on  a 
consensual  system  of  authority— and  the 
people  win  continue  to  consent  to  that  au- 
thority only  so  long  as  It  contmues  to  meet 
their  legitimate  needs. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  to  prevent  the 
apocalypse  which  so  many  fear  Is  Imminent? 

First,  I  beUeve  we  must  take  steps  to 
make  our  cities  governable,  pure  and  sim- 
ple We  must  devise  systems  of  municipal 
government  where  the  authority  to  do  Is 
commensurate  with  the  responsthility  to 
do  We  must  overcome  the  fragmentation 
that  immobilizes  local  governments  and  re- 
constitute them  in  a  more  naturally  organic 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Minneapolis,  for 
example,  comprises  some  1.8  miUion  peo- 
ple  certainly  not  one  of  the  giant  ciues 

when  compared  to  New  York.  Chicago  or 
Los  Angeles.  But  within  that  metropolitan 
area  there  are  over  400  different  units  of 
government  operating— from  police  dep^- 
ments,  to  school  districts,  to  the  office  of  the 
Mayor  It  Is  a  wonder  that  any  cooperation 
or  coordination  Is  accomplished  in  such  a 
situation.  _,  -        . 

That  circumstance  Is  duplicated,  perhaps 
not  to  the  same  degree.  In  every  municipal 
government  In  the  country.  We  must  begin 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  poeei- 
binty  of  totally  reconstituting  local  govern- 
ments along  area  or  regional  Unes— perhaps 
metropolitan  government  U  the  answer- 
where  a  regional  government  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entire  area  which  encompasses 
Its  problems. 

lie  problem  of  water  poUution  Is  a  cur- 
rent and  very  Illustrative  example.  If  a  city- 
let  us  say  my  home  city,  Lowell— wants  to  do 
something  about  the  pollution  In  the  Meirl- 
mack  River  (which  Is  severe  as  I  am  sure  you 
aU  know) ,  it  can  spend  miUlons  of  dollars  to 
build  treatment  plants  and  sewage  disposal 
facilities  and  be  the  model  of  action  In  the 
fight  against  pollution.  But  unless  the  other 
cities  along  the  same  river  do  the  same  thing, 
then  the  City  of  LoweU  may  as  well  have 
dumped  Its  money  Into  the  river,  along  with 
its  sewage.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  pollu- 
tion problem  that  It  cannot  be  successfuUy 
attacked  piecemeal. 

For  years  I  have  been  urging,  on  both  the 
Federal  government  and  local  governments, 
the  application  of  systems  management  tech- 
niques to  the  problem  of  poUution  control  on 
the  Merrimack  River  as  well  as  to  other  non- 
defense  public  problems.  In  order  to  meet 
that  problem  It  will  take  the  concerted,  co- 
operative efforts  of  aU  the  towns  on  the 
river- and  that  means  In  New  Hampshire  as 
weU  as  In  Massachusetts.  That  Is  a  fairly 
simple  proposition.  But  years  and  years  have 
gone  by  with  little  or  no  action.  And  the  rea- 
son Is  also  fairly  simple.  There  U  no  one 
unit  of  government  with  the  authority  to 
demand  and  enforce  compliance  with  pollu- 
tion control  for  the  entire  Merrimack  River 

Basin. 

X  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  Is  all 
the  fault  of  our  presently  constituted  system 
of  municipal  government.  Certainly  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  metropoUtan  govern- 
ment alone  would  solve  this  problem  because 
clearly  It  would  not. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  this  situation 
points  out  an  Important  factor  In  the  futtire 
effectiveness  or  Ineffectiveness  of  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Clearly.  If  a  Basin  wide  authority  for  the 
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Merrimack  Valley  were  to  be  established,  each 
of  the  municipalities  along  the  river  would 
have  to  reUnqulsh  some  of  Its  sovereignty  to 
that  central  authority.  That  Is  the  basis  of 
our  federal  system.  Each  of  the  states  gives 
up  something  m  sovereign  authority  In  the 
expectation  that  the  rewards  of  union  will 
be  greater  for  all  than  the  sacrifice  each 
makes.  The  same  Is  true  In  this  Instance. 
Each  of  the  municipalities  along  the  river 
will  have  to  relinquish  some  of  its  sovereignty 
if  all  of  them  together  are  to  benefit  from  a 
clean  Merrimack  river.  As  yet  there  is  not 
the  poUtlcal  vrill  to  take  that  step. 

Unless  we  overcome  the  parochialism  which 
characterizes  municipal  governments  across 
the  country,  we  wUl  not  begin  to  solve  our 
problems.  ParochlalUm  U  not  only  a  problem 
between  governments— It  plagues  the  city 
with  hundreds  of  different  units  of  govern- 
mentr— remember  Minneapolis — with  specific 
authority  over  limited  areas  of  concern.  Co- 
operation Is  minimal.  The  result  Is  chaos  in 
local  government  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
tolerate  its  effects  for  very  much  longer  before 
the  entire  system  Is  Irretrievably  damaged. 
While  the  problem  of  structure  Is  not 
nearly  as  exciting  nor  as  publicly  Interesting 
as  poverty  or  hunger  or  poUution,  I  suggest 
to  you  that  Its  solution  must  accompany  the 
others. 

Of  course  structure  Is  not  enough.  You 
must  have  programs  to  move  through  the 
structure — programs  which  speak  meaning- 
fully to  the  unique  needs  of  a  polarized  mass 
society  in  the  1970's  that  is  seeking,  more 
than  anything  else,  a  sense  of  Itself. 

We  have  had  a  proliferation  of  federal  pro- 
grams In  recent  years,  howeser,  and  they 
have  not  met  with  much  success.  In  the 
period  between  1960  and  1969,  the  nimiber 
of  domestic  programs  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment rose  from  46  to  435— an  Increase  of 
almost  400%.  But  It  is  clear  to  even  the 
casual  observer  that  there  Is  a  gap  between 
the  number  of  categorical  aid  programs  Issu- 
ing forth  from  Washington  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  degree  of  social  satisfaction  that  has 
ensued  on  the  other. 

Clearly  there  Is  a  need  for  something 
more — ^perhaps  I  should  say  something  dif- 
ferent. That  something  different  has  been 
suggested  by  Pat  Moynlhan. 

Moynlhan  suggests,  and  I  agree  with  htm, 
that  "programs  do  not  a  policy  make."  What 
is  lacking  Is  any  coherent  and  unified  logic 
behind  those  programs — what  is  necessary  is 
a  national  urban  poUcy  which  establishes 
goals  and  which  can  then  form  a  framework 
vrithln  which  to  formulate  programs  for  the 
accomplishment  of  those  goals. 

Much  that  takes  place  In  municipal  gov- 
eriunent  comes  as  a  result  of  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  government.  Municipal 
governments  often  adopt  policies  and  plans 
in  such  a  way  as  to  qualify  for  available 
Federal  money.  In  effect  this  Is  an  incentive 
system,  much  like  that  of  profit  in  private 
enterprise.  But  as  yet,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  not  found  an  effective  incentive 
system  to  shape  the  forces  at  work  in  urban 
areas  In  such  a  way  that  urban  goals  are  in 
fact  attained. 

Too  often,  municipal  officials  adopt  poli- 
cies only  m  response  to  Initiatives  front 
Washington.  They  have,  to  far  too  large  a 
degree,  abdicated  their  leadership  role  to  the 
Federal  government.  City  priorities  are  being 
established  by  the  Federal  government. 

I  think  that  the  President's  proposal  for 
sharing  revenue  vrith  the  states  and  cities, 
modest  though  It  Is  In  the  beginning.  Is  an 
important  way  to  bring  much  needed  rev- 
enue into  the  hands  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  use  in  meeting  their  own  prior- 
ity needs. 
What  should  be  the  objectives  of  a  national 

urban  policy? 

There  are  several  goals  which  I  suggest  arc 
matters    of  urgency    and    Importance    and 
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which  must  be  dealt  with.  First,  and  moat 
important,  we  must  attack  the  social  isola- 
tion of  the  several  groups  in  our  <»ntral 
cities.  Until  we  do  we  will  not  be  able  to 
eUminate  the  source  of  violence  and  disrup- 
tion m  our  urban  life.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
we  must  destroy  the  sense  of  specific  com- 
munity among  members  of  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  of  which  I  spoke  earlier.  It  does  mean 
that  we  must  estabUsh  channels  of  com- 
munication and  cooperation  which  will  In 
turn  generate  a  restoration  of  that  general 
community  which  we  are  so  sorely  lacking 

today. 

Second,  federal  programs  which  affect  ur- 
ban areas,  and  there  are  few  which  do  not, 
must  take  account  of  the  balance  which  does 
not,  but  should  exist  between  economic  and 
social  forces  In  urban  areas.  Imbalances  In 
industry,  transportation,  housing,  social 
services,  and  other  elements  or  luban  life, 
have  become  more  rather  than  less  pro- 
nounced in  recent  years.  We  must  take  ac- 
count of  this  balance  and  structure  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  as  to  create  and  main- 
tain an  equilibrium  among  these  forces. 

Third,  and  this  goes  back  to  my  major 
point  regarding  structure.  Federal  programs 
should  be  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stimulate  the  reorganization  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  response  to  the  reality  of  metro- 
politan conditions. 

Fourth,  a  primary  object  of  a  federal  urban 
policy  should  be  to  restore  the  fiscal  vitality 
of  urban  government  and  to  assure  that  local 
government  have  sufficient  revenue  sources 
to  meet  their  own  problems  on  their  own 
Initiative. 

Federal  urban  policy  should  seek  to  equal- 
ize the  provUlon  of  public  services  among 
different  Jurisdictions  In  metropolitan  area. 
The  residents  In  the  Inner  city  should  re- 
ceive, dollar-for-doUar,  the  equivalent  of 
those  m  more  prosperous  and  more  prosper- 
ing areas,  Insofar  as  that  Is  possible.  While  we 
may  not  be  able  to  guarantee  equality  of 
achievement,  we  must  at  least  guarantee  the 
equality  of  opportunity  for  which  we  have 
tradltlonaUy  stood. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  ingredients 
of  a  national  urban  policy.  Perhaps  equally 
as  Important  as  its  content,  however.  Is  the 
realization  by  all  of  us  of  the  necessity  of 
thinking  about  our  approach  to  this  crisis. 
We  need  to  ask  ourselves  the  most  basic 
questions.  Perhaps  the  city  as  we  have  come 
to  know  it  Is  no  longer  a  viable  Institution 
for  living,  working  and  governing  in  the 
1970's.  Perhaps  we  will  have  to  devise  totally 
new  systems  of  grouping  people  to  meet  the 
evolving  nature  of  a  future  America.  What- 
ever the  answer  may  be,  we  shaU  not  find 
find  It  until  we  begin  to  ask  these  questions. 
For  imtll  we  establish  a  national  com- 
mitment, every  bit  as  deep  as  that  to  our 
own  security,  to  a  basic  set  of  goals  for 
urban  America,  and  then  take  the  proper 
steps  to  implement  those  goals  at  aU  levels 
of  government,  the  "crisis  of  the  cities"  wlU 
intensify. 

And   If  the  cities  die.  America  wUl  die 
with  them. 


LOS  ANGELES  MUSIC  AND  ART 
SCHOOL 
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quency  and  the  school  dropout  problem 
in  a  rather  unique  way. 

The  Los  Angeles  Music  and  Art  School, 
which  I  visited  recently,  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  located  in  the  heart  of  East 
Los  Angeles— an  area  In  which  a  large 
amoimt  of  poverty  exists  among  the  resi- 
dents, who  are  overwhelmingly  com- 
posed of  Americans  of  Mexican  descent. 
In  1944  the  school  was  founded  by 
Pearle  Irene  Odell,  has  now  reached  an 
annual  enrollment  of  700  pupUs,  and  has 
recently  moved  into  a  new  $350,000  home 
which  has  facilities  for  3,000  pupils. 

Some  pupils  pay  no  tuition  whatso- 
ever, and  the  school  is  rim  onan  entirely 
nonprofit  basis.  A  staff  of  40  of  the 
finest  and  most  dedicated  professional 
teachers  comprise  the  school  staff. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  not  to 
develop  professional  musicians  or  artists, 
however,  but  to  give  the  student  a  sense 
of  achievement  which  encourages  him. 
through  proficiency  in  some  facet  of  the 
arts,  to  complete  his  formal  education 
and  to  become  a  taxpayer  instead  of  a 
recipient  of  relief  funds.  Many  former 
pupils  have  won  scholarships  to  univer- 
sities and  have  used  music  as  an  avoca- 
tion. ^  „ 
According  to  school  records,  no  pupu 
from  this  school  has  ever  become  a  ju- 
venile delinquent. 

The  Los  Angeles  Music  and  Art  School 
receives  no  government  assistance  of  any 
kind.  The  $100,000  annual  budget  of  the 
school  necessitates  private  fundraislng 
efforts.  The  list  of  trustees,  sponsors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  school  boasts  a  num- 
ber of  well-known  responsible  and  con- 
cerned citizen*  from  throughout  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 


TOP  JOB  FOR  THE  UJI.:  THE 
LANGUAGE  OP  PEACE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NKW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  organization  in  my  con- 
gressional district  which  has  joined  In 
the  efforts   to  cMnbat  juvenile   delln- 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
are  aware,  there  are  a  great  many  ob- 
stacles which  must  be  overcome  before 
we  can  expect  to  have  lasting  universal 
peace  among  nations.  According  to  a 
number  of  experts  on  international  af- 
fairs, one  of  the  major  barriers  to  a 
peaceful  world  is  a  lack  of  understanding 
among  peoples  of  the  various  countries. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  editorial  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Columbia  magazine  which 
urges  that  member  countries  of  the 
United  Nations  take  action  to  adopt,  in 
addition  to  their  native  tongue,  a  world 
language,  such  as  Esperanto,  for  use  as  a 
medium  of  international  commimicatlon. 

Those  who  analyze  the  Q.N.,  estUnate 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  its  budget  is 
spent  on  translation  and  interpretation. 
It  is  anticipated  that  adoption  of  a  uni- 
versally acceptable  second  language 
would  resiilt  in  significant  savings  in  this 
budget  item,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  improve  understanding  among 
nations. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
article  is  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Top  Job  For  The  U.N.:  Thx  Language  or 
Peace 
World  attention  again  is  focuaed  on  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  as  that 
international  body  of  diplomats  tries  to  cope 
with  the  many  thorny  problems  that  lie 
astride  the  path  to  universal  peace. 

The  multitude  of  frictions  between  nations 
wUl  be  refiected  in  the  speeches  and  delibera- 
tions: the  Arab-Israeli  confilct.  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  border  tensions  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China. 

The  General  Assembly  In  its  three-month 
session  each  year  cannot  solve  all  these  com- 
plicated issues.  At  best  It  only  can  hope  to 
"cool"  them  and  keep  them  under  control. 
The  fact  Is  that  most  of  these  difficult 
problems  cannot  be  resolved  by  any  surface 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  because 
they  are  too  deep-rooted  and  often  Imbedded 
In  the  outlook  and  state  of  mind  of  the  peo- 
ples and  nations  involved.  For  instance  the 
dispute  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries goes  far  beyond  the  question  of  terri- 
tory and  frontier  demarcation.  Basic  to  the 
issue  is  a  deep-rooted  attitude  of  Intolerance 
and  unacceptance. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  Nations,  accord- 
ing to  its  charter.  Is  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  cooperate  in 
estabUshlng  political,  economic  and  social 
conditions  under  which  this  task  can  be 
achieved.  Its  efforts  so  far  have  been  devoted 
largely  to  snuffing  out  or  at  least  controUlng 
the  smoldering  fires  of  war.  Under  the  pre- 
occupation of  constant  threats  to  peace  the 
International  twdy  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
centrate on  promoting  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  which  foster  and 
protect  peace. 

But  It  must  be  realized  that  genuine  peace, 
at  least  among  the  democratic  countries,  is 
more  a  people-to-people  than  a  natlon-to- 
natlon  issue.  This  means  that  uiUess  some 
understanding,  sympathy  and  empathy  exists 
between  the  peoples  of  different  countries  It 
is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  the 
politicians  to  steer  a  course  which  always 
veers  to  the  side  of  peace.  National  senti- 
ments often  have  more  Impact  on  a  country's 
policy  than  the  cool-headed  assessments  of 
Its  leaders. 

Consequently  one  Issue  to  which  the  United 
Nations  should  give  serious  attention  Is  the 
matter  of  creating  cllmatee  of  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

But  before  the  world's  peoples  can  under- 
stand and  trust  each  other  they  must  be  able 
to  communicate  with  each  other.  Signifi- 
cantly technological  advance  enables  easy 
world-wide  communication  through  the 
printed  word,  radio,  telephone,  motion  pic- 
tures and  even  by  live  television.  But  the  sad 
after  effects  of  the  tower  of  Babel  still  lock 
out  people  from  each  other.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  languages  spoken  throughout  the 
world.  But  very  few  people  are  gifted  with 
enough  tongues  to  speak  to  all  others. 

Here  Is  an  area  In  which  the  Urxlted  Na- 
tions could  use  its  prestige  and  Influence  to 
assure  that  at  least  the  generations  of  the 
future  could  understend  each  other  and  thus 
greatly  facilitate  mutual  trust  and  coopera- 
tion. 

The  United  Nations  has  five  official  lan- 
guages: Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian 
and  SpanUh— all  widely  spoken.  On  the 
working  level  It  has  gotten  down  to  three 
languages:  EngUsh,  French  and  Spanish. 

For  obvious  political  reasons  none  of  these 
can  be  chosen  as  a  United  Nations  or  world 
language.  Consequently  an  effort  should  be 
made  under  U.N.  auspices  to  prepare  an  arti- 
ficial language  or  decide  on  an  existing  one 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  as  a  second  tongue,  could  be  taught 
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m  •chool*  and  eventually  would  become  a 
world-wide  medium  of  communication. 

A  number  of  artificial  languages  have  been 
elaborated  by  llngulata  with  a  view  to  alm- 
pUclty  and  eaay  acceptance  by  the  worlds 
major  language  groupe.  Among  these  are  Es- 
peranto, Interllngua  and  Volapuk. 

The  last  named  was  established  by  Johann 
Martin  Schleyer.  a  priest  of  Konstanz.  Baden. 
Oermsny.  around  1880.  Beperanto  is  the  crea- 
tion of  Laaarus  Ludwlg  Zamenhof,  Russian 
oculist  and  philologtot  who  died  in  1917.  It 
Is  a  simplified,  regular  language.  Supporters 
have  held  internaUonal  congresses  and 
gained  recognlUon  In  some  countries.  In  the 
early  iMOs  an  estimated  8  million  people 
could  speak  and  use  the  language.  Inter- 
Ungua  is  the  creation  of  the  International 
Auxiliary  Language  Association  and  has  been 
used  at  InternaUonal  medical  and  scienUflc 
meetings. 

The  important  issue  is  not  which  lan- 
guage Is  chosen  but  that  a  language  be 
chosen  and  promoted  as  a  world  tongue.  The 
selection  or  creation  of  such  a  language  by 
the  international  body  and  Its  promotion  as 
a  world-wide  medium  of  communication  well 
might  prove  the  greatest  single  contribution 
that  the  VJS.  can  make  to  world  peace. 

-To  attrge  extent  an  atmosphere  for  war 
evolves  Because  peoples  are  sealed  off  frwn 
each  other  and  develop  concepts  of  history 
and  of  events  which  are  completely  contra- 
dictory. Most  frequently  the  block  to  outside 
ideas  and  Information  results  from  an  un- 
fortunate failure  by  people  to  understand 
any  language  but  their  own. 

Both  by  correspondence  and  direct  conver- 
sation COLUMBIA  has  been  in  touch  with  U 
Thant,  secretary  general  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, urging  him  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional commission  to  study  this  question  and 
have  it  prepare  recommendations  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  UJ*.  General  Assembly  for 
united  action. 

Thant  has  expressed  agreement  with  the 
Idea  but  insists  that  the  question  of  a  uni- 
versal language  U  such  a  highly  emotional 
issue  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  thi^  office 
of  the  U.N.  secretariat  to  introduce  it.  Thanfs 
hope  la  that  member  nations  can  propose 
the  Idea  for  discussion. 

However  difficult  the  problem  may  be  it 
seems  obvious  that  someone,  possibly  In  con- 
cert with  other  Interested  parties,  should 
start  the  ball  rolling.  It  is  an  effort  that  will 
not  pay  off  for  at  least  two  generations— 
which  means  40  to  60  years  hence — but  It  Is 
an  initiative  which  U  owed  to  the  future  of 
mankind. 

Every  person  genuinely  committed  to  peace 
should  contact  his  top  government  officials 
and  his  nation's  representative  at  the  U.N. 
to  encourage  such  a  move.  The  latter  can 
be  contacted  easilv  by  writing  to  the  coun- 
try's mission  at  the  United  Nations  Build- 
ing, New  York  City,  U5.A. 

Here  is  where  you  can  lay  a  stone  for  the 
temple  of  peace  for  which  future  generations 
truly  will  bleas  you. 

Elmek  Von  Peldt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


December  ^,  1969 


WORK-STUDY  PLAN  CUTS 
DROPOUT  RATE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MA8SACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique 
program  that  was  adopted  by  the  Lowell 
High  School  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  In  1965. 
is  meeting  with  considerable  success  4 
years  later.  The  creation  of  Lowell  High 
School's    placement    director,    Christo- 


pher Mltchen.  the  work  experience  pro- 
gram matches  students  to  work  situa- 
tions whkA  fall  within  their  related 
fields  of  study  and  interest.  The  program 
has  twin  aims:  First.  It  is  designed  to 
help  provide  financial  assistance  to 
students.  But.  equally  important— and 
this  is  where  the  program  differs  from 
most  so-called  work-study  programs— 
this  work  experience  program  augments 
the  student's  studies  fn  his  selected  area 
of  interest.  Thus  the  student  is  learn- 
ing both  from  study  and  from  direct  ex- 
perience about  what  most  probably  will 
later  become  his  career. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  pro- 
gram of  its  type.  Most  work-study  pro- 
grams merely  provide  the  student  with 
financial  assistance,  putting  him  to  work 
at  whatever  kind  of  job  the  school  can 
find  for  him  to  do.  This  work  experience 
program  makes  sure  that  the  student 
spends  his  working  time  at  a  job  which 
will  contribute  to  his  learning  and  which 
will  form  the  basis  for  future  employ- 
ment. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Lowell  Sun  ex- 
plains the  program  in  more  detail  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  attention. 
So  that  Members  of  Congress  may  read 
about  this  important  new  departure, 
I  insert  the  Lowell  Sun  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

(Prom  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun.  Nov.  23.  19691 
Uni«uk  Pij«*  Cots  Dbopotjt  Rats 
LowKU.. — An  outstanding  and  unique 
"Work  Experience  Program"  orglnated  at 
Lowell  High  School  in  1965  currently  is  meet- 
ing with  sufficient  success  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  that  of  school  boards  and  adminis- 
trators throughout  the  state. 

In  contrast  to  the  Work-Study  plans  which 
now  are  and  have  been  in  vogue  throughout 
New  England  high  schools  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  brainchild  of  Lowell  High's  Place- 
ment Director  Christopher  Mitchell  assumes 
that  participating  students  are  matched  to 
work  situations  which  fall  within  their  re- 
lated fields  of  study  and  interest.  In  the 
Work-Study  program,  pupils  simply  work  at 
anything  the  school  can  find  for  them  to  do 
whether  the  work  be  relevant  to  their  studies 
or  totally  unrelated.  The  Work-Study  plan  in 
most  instances  exists  purely  to  aUow  finan- 
cially-distressed pupils  to  obtain  extra 
funds  .  .  .  period. 

Mr    Mitchell's  Lowell  High  Work  Experi- 
ence Program  on  the  other  hand  is  aimed  not 
only  at  financial  assistance  for  participating 
pupils  but  also  toward  augmenting  studies  in 
their  selected  fields  of  Interest     .  .  fields  in 
which  they  may  and  in  most  cases  will  seek 
employment    upon    graduation.    Regarding 
graduation:  the  MlUer  plan  has  become  an 
insurance  against  a  student's  giving  up  the 
educational  battle  and  Joining  the  ranks  of 
luckless  dropouts.  This  year  alone,  the  Work 
Experience  Program  has  succeeded  In  entic- 
ing   17    potential    dropouts    into    finishing 
school  .  .  .  full  four   years  of   high   school 
while  at  the  same  time,  being  gainfully  em- 
ployed  two   to    six   hours    a   day    in   fields 
analogous  to  their  studies  and  future  careers. 
As  far  as  Is  known,  no  other  such  program 
hinges  upon  a  student's  being  required  to  ac- 
cept emplovment  in  and  to  do  preparatory 
study  in  some  area  related  to  his  part-time 
employment.  One  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
accruing  to  a  student  participating  In  the 
program  Is  the  fact  that  he,  upon  graduation, 
can  apply  for  employment  In  a  specific  field 
and  not  only  have  his  high  school  diploma  as 
a  credential,  but  added  weight  of  proving  he 
has  had  at  least  a  year's  experience  .  .  .  and 


sucoessful  experience  working  In  that  specific 
Held  Potential  employers  seldom  hand  such 
an  appUoant  a  "dont  call  me.  I'll  call  you" 
brush-otr. 

The  enttre  Work  Experience  Program  is 
geared  to  the  so-called  "gray  area"  high 
school  pupil.  He  or  she  Is  the  one  who  is 
beaded  for  hia  diploma  (barring  becoming  a 
dropout)  ao  generaUy  educated  he  isn't  truly 
equipped  for  any  speciality  In  the  econonUc 
world  which  Is  increasingly  dominated  by 
highly  specialized  Industrial  complexes. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  Work  Experience 
Program  Ues  in  its  recognition  that,  to  suc- 
ceed, the  program  must  enUst  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Industry  In  on-the-job  training.  In- 
dustry with  alacrity.  It  has  become  Just  what 
the  program  prospectus  stated  Industry 
must:  The  laboratory  for  training  and  ex- 
perience for  participating  students. 

Not  only  has  the  State  Board  of  Education 
approved  of  and  lauded  the  program,  indus- 
tries which  thus  far  have  lent  their  support 
are  equally  enthusiastic.  The  young  people 
who  are  accepted  into  the  program,  and  who 
are  trained  on  the  Job  by  these  industries  are 
considered  by  their  employers  as  well  worth 
their  earnings,  which  are  the  minimum  going 
salary  for  the  particular  Industrial  task  being 
trained  for. 


December  i,  1969 


EPISCOPAL  DIOCESE  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA SUPPORTS  TITLE  II  REPEAL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2.  1969 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
heartening  to  know  that  freedom-loving 
and  justice-seeking  concerned  citizens 
throughout  our  country  are  joining  in 
growing  numbers  in  the  effort  to  repeal 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950— the  infamous  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act. 

As  an  indication  of  this  growing  con- 
cern, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  on  Octo- 
ber 21, 1969,  leaders  of  the  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  California  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly a  resolution  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act. 

This  concentration  camp  authoriza- 
tion law,  passed  over  President  Truman's 
veto  in  1950,  provides  that  upon  the  Pres- 
ident's declaration  that  a  state  of  "in- 
ternal security  emergency"  exists  in  this 
country,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  may 
apprehend  and  detain  any  person  as  to 
whom  "there  is  a  reasonable  groimd  to 
believe  that  such  person  probably  wUl 
engage  in,  or  probably  conspire  with 
others  to  engage  in,  acts  of  espionage  and 
s&b  ot*dE6 .  *  * 

In  supporting  repeal  of  title  II,  the 
delegates  at  the  120th  convention  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  California  expressed 
the  view  that  the  type  of  detention  au- 
thorized in  the  act  as  contrary  to  the 
legal  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. . 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  read 
the  resolution  in  its  entirely,  I  am  privil- 
eged to  submit  it  for  inclusion  in  the 

COKGRESSIONAL   RECORD   at   tlllS   polnt: 
RBSOLtmoN  Sthvortino  Repeal  op  Tttlb  n. 

I960    INTEBNAL    SECOBITT    ACT— EMEIIOKNCT 

Dbtention    Act    of    1960 

Whereas  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
provides,  in  Title  n.  for  the  Emergency  De- 
tenUon,   under   circumstances   declared   by 


the  President  to  be  an  "Internal  Security 
Emergency",  of  persons  believed  likely  to 
engage  in  or  to  conspire  with  others  to  en- 
KMe  in  acU  of  treason  or  of  espionage,  and 

Whereas  this  type  of  detention  without  a 
hearing  Is  contrary  to  the  legal  principles  of 
constitutional  government,  and 

Whereas  the  experience  of  this  country 
with  such  a  measure  in  the  internment  of 
Japanese-Americans  in  World  War  II  pro- 
duced results  that  were  less  than  desirable, 

and  . 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  Senate  and 
House  bills  supporting  the  Repeal  of  Title 
n  (Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950)  are 
pending  In  Congress,  namely  S.  1872  and 
HR.  11825,  now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  120th  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  California  sup- 
port the  Repeal  of  Title  II  (Emergency  De- 
tention Act  of  1950),  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950.  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Conven- 
tion urge  the  people  of  the  Diocese  to  write 
their  legislators  in  support  of  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  (8.  1872  and  HJl.  11825)  to 
repeal  the  Emerj^ncy  Detention  Act  of  1960. 
Note:  This  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Department  of  Social  Relations  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1969  and  by  Diocesan  Council  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  1969. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  WM  flnUhlng  his  second  tour  of  duty 
m  Vietnam  and  was  scheduled  to  return  to 
Edgewood  next  January  29. 

SpeclalUt  Tearl  was  bom  in  WilmingtMi, 
and  moved  with  hU  family  to  Edgewood,  Md., 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  attended  high  school 
there  and  was  acUve  in  football  and  baseball. 

He  also  attended  Harford  Junior  OoUege 
briefly  before  enlisting  in  the  Army. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete  at 

this  time.  ^       ,,       _„  . 

Survivors  Include  hU  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Stephen  J.  Tearl,  Sr.,  of  Edgewood;  a 
brother.  Lawrence  Tearl,  who  Uves  at  home: 
and  three  step-brothers,  Stephen  J.  Tearl, 
Jr.,  of  Edgewood.  Arthur  Tearl,  and  James 
Tearl,  of  Wilmington. 
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SPEECH  ON  PATRIOTISM 


TWO     MARYLANDERS     KILLED     IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WO  John  H.  Whlttington  and  Sp5c.  Mark 
P.  Tearl.  two  fine  young  men  from  Mary- 
land, were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  honor  their  memories  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

Two  MARYLANDERS,  WHrTTINOTON.  TEARL. 

Killed  in  Viet  Action 

The  Department  of  Defense  yesterday  an- 
nounced that  two  Maryland  Army  men.  one 
of  them  from  Baltimore,  were  klUedi  in  "non- 
hostile"  action  in  Vietnam. 

The  two  men  were : 

WO  1  John  H.  Whlttington.  21,  3044  Arunah 
avenue,  in  Baltimore. 

Army  Spec.  5  Mark  P.  Tearl,  22,  309  Oak 
street,  in  Edgewood,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Whlttington  died  Monday  in  an  Army 
hospital  in  Yokohama,  Japan.  He  was  in- 
jured October  28  when  the  helicopter  he 
was  piloting  crashed. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  six  months,  ac- 
cording to  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  H.  Whlt- 
tington, of  Baltimore. 

cm   COLLEGE   GRADUATE 

He  was  a  graduate  of  City  College  in  1966 
and  attended  Morgan  State  College  for  a 
year  before  enUstlng  In  the  Army.  WhUe  In 
high  school,  Mr.  Whlttington  was  on  the 
wrestling  and  cross-country  teams  and  played 
trumpet  in  the  school  band.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Tau  fraternity. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete  at 

this  time.  ^  ,.     w. 

Mr  Whlttington  Is  survived  by  his  par- 
ent*, Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Whlttington,  of 
Baltimore;  his  paternal  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Clara  Whlttington,  of  Baltimore;  his  mater- 
nal grandparents.  Ut.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Sprtggs,  of  Baltimore;  and  three  brothers, 
Norman,  Aaron  and  Alan  Whlttington,  aU 
living  at  home. 


SECOND    VIETNAM   TOUR 

Specialist  Tearl  died  November  17  in  Viet- 
nam when  the  plane  In  which  he  was  flying 
crashed. 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv^day,  December  2,  1969 
Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  history  classes  of  the 
Washington  Township  School  In  my 
congressional  district  sponsored  a  school 
assembly  program  in  observance  of  Vet- 

erans  Day.  ,         ^„^„„ 

One  of  the  student  speakers  during 
the  program.  Doris  Schumacher,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  patriotism  and  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American. 

I  feel  that  Miss  Schumachers  com- 
ments deserve  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  would  like  to 
include  her  comments  In  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

Speech  on  Patriotism 
(By  Doris  Schumacher) 
Manv   of   us   who    have   Uved    in    a   free 
AmiSL  for  a  long  period  of  tUne  do  not 
know  what  real  patriotism  is.  Here  is  one 
storv  about  a  man  who  came  from  Europe. 
He  had  been  persecuted  in  his  own  coimtry 
during  the  war  because  of  his  race.  After 
the  war,  he  had  been  pushed  about  from 
one  place  to  another.  He  had  no  home  and 
no  country,  but  he  ^ad  a  dream-somehow 
to  reach  America,  the  land  of  liberty.  HU 
son  m  America  had  finally  located  him  and 
arranged  for  him  to  come  to  this  country^ 
When  the  old  man  arrived,  he  was  full  of 
fear   He  especially  feared  policemen  because 
their  unllonns  resembled  the  soldiers  who 
haS   oXr^hlm    about.    At   first    he   was 
afraid  to  Ulk  freriy,  even  to  his  own  son! 
When  he  finally  realized  that  he  was  not 
being  spied   upon,   he   whispered   over   and 
over  again,  "I  want  to  be  an  American  cltl- 
zen"    The  man  gradually  lost  his  fear  and 
gained   the   citizenship   that    he    had   once 

dreamed  of.  ,,     j  .„  #,«« 

Americans  who  have  always  lived  in  free- 
dom sometimes  take  their  precious  liberty 
for  granted.  Stories  like  thU  one  make  you 
realSe  what  a  wonderful  thing  It  is  to  be 
able  to  live  our  Uves  without  fear,  to  speak 
freely  to  take  part  In  our  government,  to 
look  in  any  man's  eye  as  an  equal,  and  Just 
to  be  an  American.  You  know  that  there 
are  many  people  in  the  world  today  who  do 
not  have  the  liberties  we  have  and  who  live 
more  like  slaves  than  Uke  free  men. 

America  was  founded  on  the  Idea  that 
human  beings  are  entitled  to  live  to  free- 
dom We  believe  that  our  Democratic  gov- 
ernment and  our  way  of  lUe  mean  naore 
liberty  and  happiness  to  more  people  than 
any  system  of  government.  You  should  be 
proud  and  thankful  to  be  Americans. 

Patriotism  means  unn^Hlah  service.  Every 
American  worthy  of  the  name  loves  his  coun- 


try and  reH>ect«  the  flag.  But.  Patrtotsm  U 
more  than  a  feeling.  It  is  wUlingnees  to  serve 
America,  to  put  the  Nation's  weUare  above 
our  own.  Our  history  Is  filled  with  stories  of 
American  Patriot*  who  devoted  their  Uvea 
to  their  country.  .._,.„. 

Everyone  knows  such  loyal  patriots  as 
George  Washington,  Ben  FrankUn.  and  Abe 
Lincoln.  But  there  are  many  other  patriote 
who  have  not  gained  such  world  recogni- 
tion as  Horace  Mann,  who  beUeved  citizens 
should  pay  taxes  in  order  to  support  public 
schools.  This  was  a  very  unpopular  view  in 
his  time.  But  his  campaign  proved  successful 
and  new  and  Improved  schools  sprang  up  all 
over  the  country. 

Today,  many  public  schools  have  pictures 
of  Horace  Mann  to  honor  him  because  he 
worked  hard  to  give  every  American  child 
a  chance  to  get  an  education. 

A  more  recent  patriot  Is  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr  He  led  a  new  kind  of  struggle  for 
American  Negroes  civil  rights.  He  was  a 
trained  minister  so  he  was  an  Inspiring 
speaker  and  showed  Negroes  how  to  protest 
actively,  but  peacefully.  He  believed  that 
American  Negroes  had  Just  as  many  righto 
as  white  people  and  set  out  to  prove  his 
point.  In  1964  Martin  Luther  King  won 
world  recognition  for  his  leadership  of  Amer- 
ican Negroes  and  vras  awarded  the  Nol>el 
Peace  Prize  and  as  most  of  you  know  he 
was  assassinated  in  April  of  1968. 

An  even  more  recent  patriot  Is  Private  First 
Class  John  Llndaberry  of  Middle  Valley  who 
graduated  from  this  school  system  not  too 
many  years  ago.  He  fought  for  hU  country  to 
restore  peace  and  freedom  in  Viet  Nam.  He 
also  gave  his  life  so  that  the  land  he  loved 
would  remain  free. 

As  I  have  given  this  speech  many  of  you 
may  have  wondered,  "What  can  I  do  in  order 
to  be  a  Patriot  In  my  country?" 

There  are  many  things  you  can  do.  for  ex- 
ample, you  can  display  your  flag  on  National 
holidays,  be  proud  that  you  are  an  American, 
take  part  in  Civic  holidays,  or  Just  serve 
America  by  being  good  citizens  day  by  day. 
And  as  you  grow  older  you  will  have  many 
more  duties  as  a  citizen  Uke  voting  for  the 
candidate  of  your  choice,  and  as  citizens  of 
this  great  Democracy,  you  owe  America  your 
wholehearted  loyalty  and  service! 


A     MINISTER     SPEAKS     FOR     THE 
MAJORITY  ON  PROTEST 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYWIAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  more  and  more  members  of  the 
clergy  address  themselves  to  secular  is- 
sues, often  with  compassionate  rather 
than  practical  orientetlon,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  read  a  sermon  cast  in  the  latter 
context.  Such  a  sermon  was  delivered  on 
November  17,  1969,  by  Dr.  Raymond  J. 
Bean  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Manchester.  N.H. 

I  commend  Dr.  Bean's  sermon  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  readers  ol 
the  Record: 

The  Silent  Majoritt 
(Sermon  by  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Bean) 
"I  tell  you,  if  these  were  silent,  the  very 
stones  would  cry  out."  These  words  from 
Jesus  are  usuaUy  a  part  of  the  Script"" 
lesson  read  on  Palm  Sunday  but  I  ^ink 
they  are  most  appUcable  to  our  day.  It  1« 
obvious,  of  course,  that  stones  dont  cry  out 
UteraUy  Like  the  expression  concerning  the 
trees  clapping  taelt  hands,  or  the  stars  slnf- 
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ing  for  Joy,  1  Interpret  this  passage  In  a 
poetic  senae.  Wben  the  Pharisees,  the  reli- 
gious leaders  of  the  day,  urged  Jesus  to  make 
His  disciples  remain  silent  Instead  of  ac- 
claiming Him  as  the  Messiah,  He  refused  and 
uttered  those  words  concerning  the  stones 
crying  out  If  they  were  silent. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  assume  that  there  are 
always  real  parallels  between  our  day  and 
any  that  has  preceded  us  and  perhaps  even 
more  so  to  talk  about  our  generation  in 
terms  of  our  Lord's  disciples.  But  while  I 
recognize  the  differences,  that  U  exactly 
what  I  want  to  do  this  morning.  I  want 
to  talk  about  the  sUent  majority,  to  use  a 
phrase  employed  recently  by  President  Nixon 
and  often  quoted  In  the  days  since  his 
speech. 

I  realize  that  there  Is  no  unanimous  agree- 
ment as  to  Just  how  our  generation  should 
be  likened  to  the  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
Are  His  present-day  followers  to  be  found 
among  the  minority  who  are  so  much  In  the 
headlines  by  their  proteste?  Or  are  they  in  the 
silent  majority?  Or,  perhaps.  In  both? 

It  Is  a  fact  that  a  good  many  clergymen 
have  been  making  the  headUnes  by  their 
protests.  Sometimes  these  have  taken  form 
of  a  sermon  or  a  written  article,  sometimes 
It  ha»-been  by  an  act  to  Illustrate  how  they 
-feel-.Tbey  have  Indicated,  for  example,  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  American  participa- 
tion in  the  War  in  Vietnam.  There  Is  a  size- 
able organization  that  has  been  going  for 
some  years  which  seeks  to  enroll  mlnUters 
and  get  them  to  speak  out  against  our  In- 
volvment  there.  They  seem  to  be  In  general 
agreement  that  we  made  a  mistake  getting 
into  Vietnam  and  It  Is  better  late  than  never 
to  think  about  getting  out.  They  seem  cer- 
tain that  If  we  make  some  meaningful  ges- 
ture toward  peace,  It  Is  bound  to  be  followed 
by  a  similar  one  from  the  other  side.  Some  of 
these  clergymen  were  among  the  leaders 
who  wanted  us  to  stop  the  bombing,  arrange 
cease-fires  and  now  insist  that  we  ought  to 
withdraw  even  though  no  concession  Is  made 
by  the  enemy. 

A  few  of  these  men  have  carried  their 
iJrotest  beyond  the  pulpit  and  the  printed 
page.  They  have  been  arrested  for  Involve- 
ment In  sych  things  as  obstructing  the  order- 
ly process  of  the  Selective  Service  system  and 
even  for  attempting  to  destroy  the  records  of 
those  who  are  enrolled.  One  also  hears  of 
them,  from  time  to  time,  as  being  among  the 
people  who  oppose  R.O.T.C.  on  our  campuses 
and  object  to  the  military  research  being 
carried  on  In  our  universities. 

It  Is  quite  hopeless  for  the  average  person 
to  attempt  to  reach  or  reason  with  such  Indi- 
viduals. They  seem  sure  that  their  actions 
are  motivated  by  the  same  purity  that  caused 
Jesus  to  drive  the  money  changers  out  of  the 
temple.  They  protest  our  Involvement  In  a 
society  that  "is  all  too  ready  to  make  war  not 
peace  and  to  hate  rather  than  to  love. 

This  Is  an  area  where  I  have  not  been  silent 
and  if  you  have,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be 
silent  no  longer.  While  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  such  ministers  and  priests  are  sincere 
in  what  they  believe,  I  cannot  but  feel  they 
are  terribly  virrong  and  are  being  used  by 
others.  Of  course  we  would  expect  a  minister 
to  be  opposed  to  war,  against"  the  slaughter  of 
women  and  children.  But  I  think  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  spiritual  leaders  have  a 
realistic  approacji  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  all  too  obvious  that  bombing  pauses 
and  cease-fires  have  been  a  terrible  mistake. 
When  a  minister,  or  someone  else,  points  out 
that  we  have  had  over  40.000  killed  in  Viet- 
nam already,  I  remind  him  that  such  a  total 
would  not  exist  If  we  had  pursued  the  war 
differently.  If  we  hadnt  assumed  that  the 
other  side  would  play  according  to  our  rules. 
Big-hearted  America  kept  trying  for  peace 
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and  In  the  process  enabled  the  enemy  to  In- 
crease his  military  potential  at  a  terrible  coet 
In  American  Uvea  as  well  as  South  and  North 
Vietnamese  ones.  How  can  we  put  any  faith 
In  the  suggestion  that  we  pull  out  of  that 
unhappy  land  even  if  we  have  to  do  it  alone? 
Does  any  serious  student  of  world  affairs 
honestly  believe  that  would  bring  about 
peace?  It  would  only  restUt  in  a  complete 
Communist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam  with 
the  execution  or  mutilation  of  the  leadership 
of  Its  villages  and  cities.  This  has  taken  place 
over  and  over  agalA  already — is  there  the 
slightest  reason  to  think  it  would  not  take 
place  again — especially  when  there  was  no 
chance  of  punishment  for  the  murderers. 

As  I  think  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  parable  of  the  Oood 
Samaritan.  There  are  those  who  would  have 
us  be  like  the  priest  and  the  Levlte  and  turn 
away  from  a  nation  that  is  wounded  and 
fighting  for  its  life.  No  amovmt  of  oratory 
from  the  anti-war  crowd  will  ever  convince 
me  that  we  do  not  have  a  duty  as  Christians, 
as  Americans,  to  help  preserve  freedom  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  In  so  doing,  we  should 
realize,  too,  we  may  be  making  a  great  con- 
tribution toward  its  continuance  everywhere. 
I  have  sometimes  added  this  thought  to  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan :  I  think  JesuB 
would  have  said  that  If  the  man  who  helped 
him  had  come  along  at  the  time  the  robbers 
were  beating  him,  he  ought  to  have  done  what 
he  could  to  help  him  beat  off  the  robbers — 
not  merely  wait  to  bind  up  his  wounds  later. 
On  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  and  the  war,  we 
have  been  silent  too  long.  Those  who  have 
made  the  most  noise  are  not  in  the  ma- 
jority. Let's  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Be- 
fore we  leave  the  subject  of  Vietnam  let's 
remember  that  every  demonstration  in  fa- 
vor of  abandoning  the  South  Vietnamese, 
every  speech  In  that  direction  by  an  Ameri- 
can Senator  makes  the  enemy  feel  a  bit  more 
confident  that  we  vrtll  one  day  accept  his 
terms  for  surrender  and  withdrawal.  This 
has  been  made  abimdantly  clear  over  and 
over  again  by  the  words  which  have  come 
from  Hanoi  and  Its  delegation  at  the  so- 
called  talks  in  Paris.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
say  that  all  those  people  who  oppose  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  policy  are  Communists  or  fel- 
low-travellers but  It  Is  true  to  say  that  they 
are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Another  area  in  which  the  silent  majority 
are  concerned  Is  that  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. If  education  was  once  classified  as 
the  3  R's  It  is  now  nearer  the  3  D's — ^Disrup- 
tion, Disobedience,  and  Demonstration.  I" 
a  day  when  it  Is  being  urged  that  academic 
barriers  should  be  lowered,  to  permit  more 
of  minority  groups  who  cannot  meet  rigiri 
standards  for  admission  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
some  of  us  would  prefer  to  begin  with  an 
emphasis  on  harder  standards  for  those  who 
are  already  there — harder  in  terms  of  things 
academic  and  also  In  matters  of  discipline. 
Those  students  who  do  not  measure  up  to 
the  requirements  In  terms  of  grades  or  con- 
duct should  be  dismissed  without  any 
hesitation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  belong  to 
the  old  school  of  thought.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  the  faculty  should  decide  what  Is  going 
to  be  taught  and  the  trtistees  should  ad- 
minister the  program  of  the  institution.  If 
the  students  don't  like  it  they  can  go  some- 
where else  or  go  to  work.  This  la  not  to  say 
that  they  shouldn't  have  a  voice  through  a 
student  senate  or  some  similar  organization : 
it  is  to  Insist  that  they  should  not  have  the 
veto  power  or  make  the  rules  on  faculty  ap- 
pointments or  course  requirements. 

Apparently  students  find  it  quite  easy 
today  to  drop  their  books  at  any  time  and 
take  part  in  any  kind  of  demonstration  In 
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any  part  of  the  country,  A  moratorium 
march,  or  a  demonstration  Is  sufficient  rea- 
son to  forget  classes  and  take  pcu^  In  doing 
one's  thing.  If  those  of  iise  over  30.  that  Feg- 
ment  of  the  population  that  the  youngsters 
can't  trust,  don't  quite  understand  the  rea- 
son that  prompts  such  action.  It  may  be  that 
we  don't  understand  the  vocabulary  of  the 
day.  It  la  quite  apparent  that  some  words 
must  have  taken  on  completely  oppKJsite 
meanings  to  those  they  knew  In  our  day  as 
students.  Take  two  examples  that  are  com- 
mon today  : 

The  first  of  these  is  the  expression  "non- 
violent". This  term  was  common  to  Mahatma 
■  Ohandl  and  to  Martin  Luther  King.  For  both 
of  these  men  it  meant  Just  what  it  seems  to 
suggest.  As  a  result  of  Dr.  King's  work,  there 
was  organized  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  Any  similarity  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  modem  mean- 
ing of  the  title  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. Students  Involved  In  this  organiza- 
tion have  had  no  hesitation  about  resorting 
to  violence  against  anjrthlng  and  anyone  who 
did  not  see  things  their  way. 

The  second  organization  Is  the  so-called 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  It's  a 
lovely  title  but  It  certainly  doesn't  mean 
what  it  suggests.  Undoubtedly  many  have 
been  taken  In  by  the  assumption  that  this  Is 
a  body  that  seeks  to  build  a  society  in  which 
the  will  of  the  majority  will  prevail  but  that 
rights  of  the  minority  will  be  respected.  The 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  seem  only 
Interested  In  trying  to  have  their  point  of 
view  prevail — no  matter  what  has  to  be 
done  to  Insure  that  end.  What  they  want  is 
Just  the  opposite  of  a  democratic  society.  The 
will  of  the  minority — themselves — Is  the  only 
one  that  matters  to  them.  They  have  made 
this  abundantly  plain  by  their  demonstra- 
tions and  their  refusal  to  permit  any  other 
point  of  view  when  it  could  be  avoided. 

Our  universities  are  supposed  to  be  the 
ground  in  which  liberal  spirits  can  grow  but 
when  a  little  group  of  students  is  able  to 
prevent  a  distinguished  lecturer  from  speak- 
ing, as  occurred  recently  at  Dartmouth,  one 
has  to  wonder  what  has  happened  to  the 
Idea  of  "liberal"  which  really  means  "free". 
What  arrogance  it  Is  for  college  students  to 
assume  that  they  are  the  authority  for  what 
courses  should  be  taught,  what  political 
decisions  should  be  made  by  the  government, 
what  contracts  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
great  Industrial  concerns  of  the  nation  and 
so  on  and  so  on. 

I  have  minister  friends  who  defend  these 
young  men  and  women  who  do  such  things. 
They  see  them  as  the  finest  generation  of 
young  people,  filled  with  a  genuine  concern 
for  the  good  of  the  land.  I  see  them  as  spoiled 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  permissive  genera- 
tion which  has  gratified  every  whim  and  has 
too  often  given  them  everything  except  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  a  willingness  to  do  their 
part  In  improving  society.  They  condemn  the 
establishment  that  their  parents  have  pro- 
vided but  they  offer  no  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  making  It  better. 

A  third  area  in  which  the  silent  majority 
Is  concerned  is  that  of  law  and  order.  Last 
Thursday  night  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew 
pointed  out  that  the  American  public  can 
be  given  a  false  impression  of  what  is  hap- 
pening because  we  are  so  dependent  on 
television  and  that  industry  Is  controlled 
by  only  a  few  individuals.  A  handful  or  two 
of  men  determine  what  will  be  seen  and 
heard  and  thus  present  the  news  from  their 
point  of  view.  It  may  even  be  said  that  they 
make  the  news  since  many  people  will  have 
only  the  impressions  they  received  from  the 
lighted  box.  This,  he  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago.  The  television  cameras  were  focused 


on  the  poUce  and  their  seemingly  harsh 
treatment  of  young  co"«8-^8e  youth  who 
wanted  to  protest.  Viewers  saw  clubs  being 
swunn  and  youths  being  herded  off  In  ar- 
rises but  the  cameras  never  did  record  the 
provocations  that  brought  on  ^Pf'^ 
response.  It  was  easy  for  some  to  assert  that 
It  was  poUce  brutality  but  ^^^JJ^°^^^°^, 
have  seldom  If  ever  been  equaled  in  Amerl- 

'^Bu^tlhaTmcident  was  only  one  in  a  long 
sertes  of  attacks  on  law  and  order  We  have 
seen  the  attitudes  expressed  as  college  stu- 
dents sought  to  take  over  the  buildings  on 
S  Suses  to  try  to  enforce  their  op^n- 
ion  InThe  sought-for  confrontations  with 
the  police  BO  the  law  enforcement  officers 
would-be  charged  with  brutality.  It  is  a  slm- 
p°e  ^uence  wWch  Is  followed  People  refuse 
to  o^y  the  officers  and  make  it  as  difficult  aa 
t^lble  for  the  men  in  blue  to  remove  them^ 
nThey  are  required  to  use  force  or  to  drag 
Lm%hey  are  accused  of  ^elng  brutal^ 

No  more  cheap  and  vicious  attack  on  Uw 
and  order  has  been  witnessed  than  that 
wWchTok  place  recently  ma  Chicago  court- 
room Outside  a  crowd  battled  t^^e  pouce 
ironside  the  defendants  ^^^^^^'^'^J^^^^ 
the  American  system  of  Justice.  Bobby  Sea^ 
q^  leader  of  the  Black  Panthers  continued 
?o'ref«  to  Judge  Hoffman  as  a  fascist  and 
i  pig  lome  ot  t^«  la'^Kuage  he  used  was  so 
bi^  thVpapers  wouldn't  print  It.  In  spite  of 
SSuJ^  warnings  from  the  Judge,  he^kept 
on  until  he  whb  bound  a»»^^8*8f *^„,^**  ! 
commentary  on  America,  that  a  defendant 

na^^'be^gged  to  --^-^J- -^'toTak 
in  the  courtroom  to  enable  the  trial  totaKe 
Sacel  Seale  was  one  of  eight  being  J^ed  for 
their  part  in  Inciting  the  riot  ^  C^^^ 
Most  Americans  wlU  not  feel  that  Seale  s 
sentence  of  4  years  Is  too  heavy. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
silent  majority  are  vitally  concerned  Otheia 
Sn  be  added  but  they  «e  closely  related  to 
one  or  more  of  these.  Gradually  the  silent 
Sortty  IS  beginning  to  speak  and  to  'mke 
Its  DOlnt  of  view  felt.  Why  should  "sit  Idly 
by  ^d  see  its  campuses  destroyed  by  those 
who   are   less   Interested   In   learning   than 

''tessTon'cemed  with  the  search  for  truth 
than  in  pr^^tlng  their  own  Juvenile  view- 
potnt^^my  should  the  American  public  con- 
?inue  to  give  vast  sums  to  higher  education  if 

radical  J^ups  are  Pe"-"fl,*°  ^JS'^? 
classes  and  take  over  the  buildings  f  wny 
sSdn^we  urge  our  Judicial  system  fron. 
?0D  to  bottom  to  consider  the  rights  of  the 
top  vu  uui/u*^.*  ty-nc^  fAw  who  Want  to 

majority  as  well  as  those  lew  wnu 
destrov  our  way  of  life? 

W^o  would  you  say  are  the  Amerlcai^  who 
mSfmlrlt  yolr  respect  this  '"ornlng?  Per- 
haps you  would  reply  the  astronauts  on  their 
S/ journey.  I  appreciate  their  work  and 
ora^  for  their  success.  But  my  choice  this 
mornlne  would  be  two  individuals:  one  an 
Xato'r  Ind  the  other  a  PoHtlcl-   Neither 
is  the  best  known  man  in  his  field  but   for 
me    at  least,  they  speak  the  message  that 
Americans  need  to  hear  and  obey.  The  first 
U^   Hayakawa,  the  Uttle  Japanese  Amer  - 
can^n  thl  West  Coast.  He  Is  a  renowiied  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  literature  and  by  ac 
cident  he  came  to  be  the  acting  president  of 
an  institution  where  the  radicals  threaten^ 
Its  very  existence.  He  brought  to  his  tadc 
a  courage  and  a  common  sense  that  the  ad- 
Llnlstrltors  of   all   our  schools  m»8ht  well 
^nv    The  other  man  Is  vice-president  Ag- 
new v1^ -presidents  traditionally  live  in  the 
Thrdow  of  the  president  and  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pect^  But  Splro  Agnew  Is  covered  by  a  clear 
light  rather  than  shadow  as  he  spe^lM  h^ 
mind  on  such  acts  as  moratoriums  and  law 
Mxd  order.  He  Is  speaking  for  me  and.  I  be- 
Ueve,  for  the  great  majority  of  Americans. 


Yes  we  have  been  silent  too  long.  Let" 
havf  t^  courage  to  speak  out  on  behaU 
of  what  we  believe  is  right,  the  right  way  of 
Ufe  for  Americans  and  for  followers  <rf  our 
li[,rd.  Jesus  said  "If  the«5  were  sUent  tje 
very  stones  would  cry  out.'' I  aak  .  .  .  W  we 
are  silent  who  else  la  going  to  cry  out? 


INFORMING  THE  PUBUC: 
TWO  CASES  IN  POINT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  the  re- 
cent anti-Vietnam  war  demonstrations 
to  Washington  illustrated   the  urgent 
necSty  of  alerting  the  public  concem- 
SSTaS^al  and  subversive  involvement 
to  causes  and  programs  aimed  atgamer- 
ing  large-scale  public  support  W^n  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  was  identified  as  hav- 
ing Trotskyites  and  Communists  of  vari- 
om  types  in  its  leadership,  a  number  of 
supporters  had  the  good  sense  to  disasso- 
ciate themselves  from  the  effort. 

Fortunately,  progress  is  being  made  to 
providing  authoritative  mfornmtion  for 
S  bythe  pubUc  in  this  area.  The  much- 
mlugned  Subversive  Activities  Control 
SoarThas  received  from  the  Ji^tice  De- 
nartment  during  this  administration  a 
KrS  15  cases  of  individuals  who  have 
been  identified  as  members  of  the  na- 
tional or  local  committees  of  Uie  Com- 
munist party,  U.S.A.  The  Board  a  quas  - 
judicial  Federal  agency,  will  hold  fubUc 
hearings  in  which  these  individuals  have 
the  right  to  cross-examine  Government 
witoeSs  and  to  dispute  the  evidence 
presented.  If  the  Board  so  judges  the  in- 
dividuals will  be  declared  member,  of  tiie 
CPUSA,  and  the  Public  record  wiU  be 
avaUable  for  the  information  of  the  pub- 
lic Granted.  15  cases  is  but  a  modest  be- 
gtaning.  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  listmg 
^11  include  organizations  in  the  near 

future.  J  i.v,  4. 

In  aU  fairness  it  must  be  stressed  that 
ttie  SACB  is  not  a  self-starter  agency, 
but  is  wholly  dependent  on  "}«  Ji^tice 
Departinent  for  the  cases  which  it  re- 
ceives. In  the  past  unjustified  criticism 
has  been  leveled  at  the  Board  for  inac- 
tion when  the  Justice  Department  should 
have  been  Uie  target  of  the  proteste^ 
vmile  the  15  cases  cited  above  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  tiie  determination  to  use 
the  Board  in  tiie  capacity  for  which  it 
was  created  Is  heartening. 

EarUer  this  year  added  publicity  ac- 
companied the  Board's  activities  when 
Otto  P.  Otepka,  the  former  security  offi- 
cer at  ttie  State  Department,  was  ap- 
pointed as  one  of  its  Commissioners.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  his  monumental 
fight  wltii  State  extended  over  a  5-year 
period  in  which  bureaucratic  skulldug- 
gery and  chicanery  reached  an  aU-tinie 
low  Fortunately  for  the  record,  tiie 
scheming,  malicious  efforts  on  one  pow- 
erful Federal  department  to  break  a 
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soUtary  Government  ofncial  is  sP^Ued 
out  in  "The  Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka"  by 
WUUam  J  GUI,  former  UPI  correspond- 
Sa^  coauthor  of  "Suite  3505:  The 
Ito^  of  tiie  Draft  Ooldwater  Move- 

Like  the  press  coverage  given  the  Otto 
Otepka  case  itself  by  some  segments  ol 
Se  communicationfl  media,  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Important  account  has  b^n 
a  weU-kept  secret-tiie  book  reviewers 
have  not  exactiy  rushed  to  appraise  its 
contents  for  the  pubUc.  ^ 

The  publication,  "Best  SeUera,  a 
semimonUily  review  of  c^rf^f.  £>?^ 
carried  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  oiu 
^k  intte  November  15  Issue.  Pj^bUshed 
by  tiie  University  of  Scranton  at  Scran- 
ton  Pa.,  "Best  Sellers"  first  opened  shop 
In  1941  The  review  of  the  Otepka  case  by 
Robert  B.  Nordberg,  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  Marquete  University  is  far  from 
being  totaUy  favorable  but  does  not  pre- 
vent the  reviewer  from  making  this  sig- 
nificant comment 


Yet  the  book  leaves  one  sorely  troubled. 
It  U  an  l^P^rtant  document,  deserving  the 
Ittent^n  of  every  American  cltl«n.  No  11- 
br^i?  should  be  without  It.  (I  have  not  said 
that  often.) 

At  this  point  m  the  Record  I  include 
the  Nordb^g  review  of  '•The  Ordeal  of 
otto  Otepka,"  followed  by  an  Item  of  the 
gaSiSore  Siin  of  November  21  re^rt^g 
on  the  latest  cases  forwarded  to  the 
subversive  Activities  Control  Board  by 
the  Justice  Department: 

The  ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka 
(Gill   William,  J.  Arlington  House,  Oct    18. 

^'Salf  wSJ?o^w'las   said   by   President 
,o^S>n^r.  have  the  -ost  imp^rumt  Job  m 

^e^t  r  UTrlcrb^ee^  Snl^lUurity 
Sarance  because  of  a  long  history  oj  close 

S^ctation  With  soviet  «Pl°°^^^^«*'^^ig- 
„=„otiv«.  riA  evaluation  of  him.  ana  a  juur 
STeK  AU /orce  Intelligence  thathew^  a 

^^^e^^Scf  ^l^r.Tor^rl  V^co^rr^VaLt 
fof  OTla^  a  contributor  to  many  well 
Lnown  publications.  Mr.  QUI  Is  <=o-author  of 
?^sX  3505:  The  Story  of  the  Draft  Gold- 
water  Movement."  *-„n«r 

The  book  is  about  Otto  Otepka,  former 
Dermtv  Director  of  the  State  Departments 
K  of  security,  who  was  subjected  to  an  al- 
SScSle'campalgn  of  ^r-me-up   1  ««; 
and  cover-ups.  Why?  Because  he  tried  to  en 
force  the  la^ws  and  regjilatlons  on  s«nartty 
that  he  was  paid  to  enforce.  Mr.  GUI  s  pur 
p^.  Obviously,   IS  to  w^q^-^'nt  the  pubUc 
with  this  incredible  series  of  events.  He  docu- 
ment; a  1960  meeting  °^,  ^l^^  «"2pS^^w« 
Kennedy,  and  Otepka,  at  ^^^^^^  °^PfL3 
,ln  effect)  asked  to  clear  the  thrice-rejected 
ROTtow  and  declined  to  do  so,  or  at  le»«t  m- 
sirted  on  an   adequate  review.  Hencefori;h. 
it  s^n^    the  New  Frontier  was  out  t^  get 
Ote^kralthough  it  took  them  years  to  do  «k 
President   Nixon   appointed   Otepka   to   the 
subversive  Activities  Control  ^«1^«   l^*^' 
cation  but  not  of  the  sort  he  had  been  led  to 

"'what  IS  William  GUI  «»yj?8?  "^at  Otepka 
was  harassed  and  Persecuted  shamefully?^ 
makes  a  convincing  case  for  that.  That  Dean 
Rusk  wal  an  active  If  Invisible  participant 
m  whJt  was  done?  He  makes  a  case  for  that. 
'^'^^AaT^he  security  system  all  but  croun- 
b?«l  under  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  with  very 
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■erlous  reaulta  for  the  national  Interest?  He 
alao  makes  that  case.  But,  he  hlnte  at  more. 
Is  be  also  aaylng  that  Dean  Rusk  and  Walt 
Roatow  were  oonaclous  agents  of  the  Ck>m- 
munlst  conspiracy?  He  la  much  cloeer  to  af- 
firming It  than  to  denying  It.  He  even  seems 
to  suggest  that  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  while  basically  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  operated  under  the  delusion  that  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  leaders  were  moderate,  ra- 
tional creatures,  and  thus  did  Incalculable 
harm  to  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

At  times,  Mr.  OIU  Is  quite  convincing.  Un- 
fortunately, his  work  Is  marred  by  two  seri- 
ous flaws.  First,  he  often  uses  prejudicial 
language.  In  exactly  the  same  way  that  In- 
furiates him  when  his  adversaries  do  it.  Sec- 
ond, he  seems  unable  to  be  objective,  at  least 
on  this  subject.  With  very  few  exceptions,  his 
Washington  Is  divided  Into  saints  (Otepka 
and  his  supporters)  and  devils.  He  Is  quick 
to  Impute  the  darkest  motivation  to  those 
who  were  In  any  way  against  Otepka.  If  one 
of  them  did  not  see  military  service,  for  ex- 
ample. It  could  only  be  because  he  "ducked 
out"  of  It.  There  Is  a  one-sldedness  to  the 
book.  One  feels  that  he  cannot  possibly  know 
the  truth  until  somebody  has  presented  an- 
other side  of  the  story.  This  is  a  polemic,  not 
a  history.  Otepka  probably  recognizes  that 
since  he'  Ts'  presented  as  a  moderate,  cautious 
man.  Hls'bhe  fault,  OlU  complains.  Is  a  stub- 
bom  refusal  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Perhaps 
It  Is  more  nearly  the  case  that  Mr.  Gill  Is 
Inclined  to  call  It  a  steam-shovel. 

Tet,  the  book  leaves  one  sorely  troubled.  It 
U  an  Important  docimient  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  every  American  citizen.  No  library 
should  be  without  it.  (I  have  not  said  that 
often.)  The  shameless  cynicism  of  Joseph 
McCarthy  In  exploiting  the  Communist  is- 
sue seems  to  have  had  the  Ironic  result  of 
making  many  people  In  very  high  places 
falsely  conclude  that  the  Issue  Is  something 
of  a  joke,  despite  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Kim  Phllby,  etc.  It  Is  too  bad  that  Mr.  QUI 
leans  to  over-statement  and  one-sldedness, 
because  that  weakens  his  presentation  of 
what  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  major  de- 
velopments of  the  1960*8.  The  enormity  of 
what  hi^>pened  helps  one  to  excuse  him  for 
going  overboard  here  and  there.  Read  It,  by 
all  means!  (69-16946) 

ROBBrr  B.  NOBOBKao,  EdJ3., 
Professor  of  Sdtication, 
Marquette  University. 

MrrcHKLL   IMBXLS    10    Pkbsons    Reds — Asks 

SxnvKBsrvK     Activities     Control     Board 

Ruling 

Washington,  November  20. — John  N. 
Mitchell,  the  Attorney  General,  asked  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  today  to 
declare  10  persons  from  4  states  members  of 
the  Communist  party. 

Such  a  finding  by  the  board  carries  no 
penalty,  however,  and  may  be  appealed  to 
the  courts. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Identified  all  the  Individuals 
as  members  of  national  or  local  committees 
of  the  Communist  party. 

They  Included:  A.  George  Dawson,  of  Los 
Angeles,  a  national  committee  member;  Leo 
Baefsky,  of  Monterey  Park.  Calif.,  a  southern 
California  district  committee  member;  Shir- 
ley Keesler,  of  Monterey  Park,  of  the  same 
unit;  Hans  Richard  Leuchtag  and  his  wife, 
Alice,  Indianapolis,  of  the  Indiana  Com- 
munist party;  Ira  Cohen.  Gary,  Indiana 
Communist  party:  James  Rufus  Ptsher,  of 
Wilkinson.  Pa.,  Western  Pennsylvania  Com- 
munist party;  Joseph  Carl  Fabrlzlo,  Jr.,  Free- 
dom, Pa.,  Western  Pennsylvania  unit;  Jo 
Anne  Elaine  Gerber,  Pittsburgh,  1968  educa- 
tional director  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Youth  Club,  and  Frank  I.  Klnces,  Philadel- 
phia, Eastern  Pennsylvania  Communists 
party. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  board  now  must  hold  public  bearings, 
after  which  an  order  could  be  Issued  declar- 
ing persons  to  be  party  members. 


December  -4,  1969 

69  year,  and  is  presently  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  Worship. 


OUTSTANDING  SCOUT  GETS  GOD 
AND  COUNTRY  AWARD 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


or  MABTLAItD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Richard  E.  Snyder,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  awarded 
the  God  and  Coimtry  Award.  I  wish 
to  honor  his  achievement  by  Including 
the  following  article  in  the  I^coro: 
Otttstahdino  Scout  Orrs  Ood  and  Countbt 
Award 

Sunday,  November  23,  meant  further 
achievement  for  Richard  E.  Snyder  Jr.,  when 
presented  his  God  and  Country  Award  dur- 
ing church  service  by  Rev.  JuUan  A.  Taven- 
ner  at  the  Havre  de  Grace  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Scouts  and  Leaders  from  Boy  Scout  Troop 
No.  967  of  the  Havre  de  Grace  United  Meth- 
odist Church  turned  out  in  uniform  to  honor 
and  witness  his  receiving  the  award. 

One  of  the  12  Scout  Law  states  "A  Scout 
Is  Reverent."  All  Scouts  show  this  by  being 
faithful  m  their  religious  duties,  but  some 
go  further  and  give  special  service  to  their 
Church  or  Synagogue.  This  may  qualify  them 
for  a  Religious  award.  Such  an  award  Is  not 
a  Scouting  award.  It  Is  conferred  on  the 
Scout  by  his  Rellgloxis  Leader.  Working  to- 
ward this  goal  for  the  past  year  and  10 
months  with  Rev.  Tavenner,  Richard  Jr.  adds 
this  achievement  to  his  Scouting  career.  He 
is  16  years  old,  a  Junior  In  high  school  tak- 
ing data  processing  along  with  the  academic 
course  in  preparation  for  coUege.  He  likes 
dramatics  as  well  as  aU  Scouting  activities. 

Having  reached  Eagle  over  a  year  ago,  he 
didn't  stop  earning  rank  as  he  went  on  to 
earn  the  Bronze  Palm,  Gold  Palm,  and  pres- 
ently has  earned  Silver  over  Bronze  Palm 
with  earning  41  Merit  Badges  (almost  twice 
needed  for  Eagle).  Having  held  an  officer's 
position  In  almost  every  phase  over  the  past 
5Vi  years  as  a  Boy  Scout  (Asst.  Patrol  Leader, 
Patrol  Leader,  Troop  Scribe.  Troop  Quarter- 
master, Troop  Librarian,  Aflst.  Senior  Patrol 
Leader,  Instructor),  he  Is  currently  serving 
as  Jr.  Asst.  Scoutmaster.  He  served  as  Den 
Chief  with  Cubs  for  a  year,  and  has  served 
In  numerous  commimlty  activities.  He  served 
as  staff  discussion  leader  in  the  faU  a  year 
ago,  and  this  fall  as  leader  of  the  Staff 
Scouts  for  Junior  Leader  Training  for  Har- 
ford District.  He  Is  an  active  Brotherhood 
member  of  the  "Order  of  the  Arrow."  He  was 
one  of  the  three  delegates  and  discussion 
leader  for  the  National  Order  of  the  Arrow 
conference  at  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
Ington,  Ind.,  during  Aug.  1969  among  4,500 
Arrow-members  from  all  over  the  U.S.A.  that 
meet  every  other  year.  He  has  earned.  4n 
addition  to  all  Rank  awards  in  Scout' ng, 
the  50-mller  award.  Historic  Trails  award. 
Scout  Lifeguard,  2-mlle  Swim,  Interpreter's 
(Spanish,  which  he  Is  taking  3rd  year  of  In 
school)  stripe.  He  has  been  nominated  as  a 
candidate  for  "Report  to  the  Nation"  diur- 
ing  February,  1970. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Havre  de 
Grace  United  Methodist  Church  for  several 
years,  and  Is  a  youth  representative  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  board.  He  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Methodist  Youth  fellow- 
ship (with  over  60  members)   during  1968- 


THE  VIETCONG  IS  LOSING  ITS  GRIP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  consider  today  House  Resolution  613, 
affirming  the  supprort  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  two  very  timely  and  related  articles 
appearing  in  the  December  1969  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

The  first  is  a  fresh  assessment  of  the 
position  of  the  Vietcong  by  the  well- 
known  columnist,  Joseph  Alsop,  who  re- 
cently completed  his  18th  journey 
through  Vietnam  since  1953.  His  report, 
which  contains  much  encouraging  news, 
concludes  as  follows: 

The  real  key  to  the  problem  ...  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  degree  of  resolution 
that  win  be  shown  by  the  President  and  the 
people  who  chose  him  as  their  leader.  For 
the  first  time.  It  can  be  said  with  some  as- 
surance that  if  we  want  an  honorable  peace, 
we  can  get  It  by  being  resolute,  and  without 
over-long  delays.  But  shall  we?  Who  can 
tell? 

At  this  point  I  include  Mr.  Alsop's  ar- 
ticle, "The  Vietcong  is  Losing  Its  Grip", 
together  with  a  succinct  and  reflective 
Reader's  Digest  editorial  entitled,  "Pa- 
tience!": 

The  Vietcong  Is  Losing  Its  Grip 
( By  Joseph  Alsop ) 
(Note. — Since  World  War  II,  When  he 
served  imder  Gen.  Claire  Chennault  In  the 
14th  Air  Force  in  China,  Joseph  Alsop  has 
covered  every  war  of  serious  interest  to  the 
United  States  and  Its  alUes,  ranging  from 
Korea  and  Malaya  to  the  Middle  East.  He  has 
visited  Vietnam,  always  for  extended  periods, 
no  fewer  than  18  times,  so  that  he  knows  the 
provinces  and  the  people,  both  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese,  with  real  intimacy. 
Very  few  reporters  have  the  background  to 
make  the  kind  of  before-and-after  compari- 
son that  Alsop  has  equipped  himself  to 
make.) 

Before  many  months  pass,  there  should  be 
mighty  few  commimist  guerrillas,  as  well  as 
mighty  few  people  under  Vietcong  control, 
in  the  war  against  the  VC  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  unreported  process  that  Is  producing 
this  dramatic  and  unforeseen  result  is  the 
chief  discovery  that  I  made  In  Vietnam  this 
September.  It  is  an  Important  discovery.  For 
the  progressive  erosion  of  the  whole  Viet- 
cong structure  in  South  Vietnam — which  16 
really  what  Is  happening — is  bound  to  aid 
President  Nixon  greatly  in  his  patient  quest 
for  an  honorable  peace. 

It  is  simplest  to  begin  with  the  way  I  made 
this  discovery,  vastly  to  my  own  surprise. 
This  was  my  18th  visit  to  Vietnam  since  1953. 
I  spent  most  of  my  long  trip  going  from 
district  to  district,  quite  literally  from  the 
DMZ  to  the  Point  of  Ca  Mau,  always  trying 
to  find  out  what  was  happening  in  the  crucial 
rice-roots  war. 

I  specify  the  rice-roots  war  because  two 
quite  different,  though  related,  wars  are  In 
fact  being  fought  simultaneously  in  South 
Vietnam. 
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south  Vietnamese  who  "TT*  "    t^Tiocal- 
vUlage  guerrlllaa.  or  as  soldiers  "»  *"•  ;°^ 

of  vlUagers  who  have  now  Joined  the  Peo- 
l«tlm.t.ly.  ^  ^.„^  w» 

tLe  VC  hiSlt  Its  command  the  Cu  CW  lo«a- 

SS  SS^r^They  ^o"8^*ii"^**^e^S 
jSir^^-  -  Z^^I-Ton^rSlS 

"SfSlT^ie  anawer  wa.  eye-opwilng. 
n?^  I^j^r  sl^h  ticked  off  the  units  he  no 
tonwr  had  to  fight,  beginning  with  the  Cu 
J^t  battalion  Since  1963  this  had  been  a 
S^oSl5^tough  VC  outfit,  but  m  only  seven 
S  of  Y9e8,  It  had  lost  four  su«;eMlve 
^Slon  commanders  I  The  same  hard  fight- 
fng?S alS^Wformed  the toa"aUon-8bas  c 
lhi«^r-  for  there  were  no  more  recruits 
??om^rdl"rlct  to  flU  the  terrlble^ps  In 
^e  ranks,  and  North  Vietnamese  infiltrators 
^  to  S  used  as  replacements.  Meanwhile, 
S^lS?r?S  vtetoamesi  big  units  in  the  prov- 
fnw^J^  in  just  a.  much  trouble.  In  the  end, 
th^  battered  VC  battaUon,  so  long  deep- 
rteST t'S  soil  Of  CU  Chi,  w«  «Uled^ut 
of  the  district  to  strengthen  the  268th  nva 

^P^^the  same  harsh  reasons-heavy  losses 
and  net-zeTrecrultment-Cu  Chl's  four 
!^al-force  companies  had  al^  ^^^'^'^^ 
until  only  two  were  left.  "And  those  two 

compa^l J.  with  a  <^^^y^:l,:^^^J^ 
about  40  men,  are  more  like  platoons,  Mia 
Maior  Saim's  American  adviser,  with  marked 
Sisfact^-  Next,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
maior^d  his  adviser  all  but  began  counting 
^e  «^n^g  VC  in  Cu  Chi  on  their  fingers. 

Ster  Swlnlly  "'J-^'^^  ^^VaSlXtSe; 
nations  in  their  vlUages  and  l^a^^fj*'  ^"^ 
Jut  the  number  of  «""»^l''8  fiierrlllas  at 
kbout  two  dozen.  In  sum,  thU  '^^^''^- 
where  only  18  months  earlier  the  VC  had 
S^e  800  fighting  men-no  longer  contatoed 
more  than  a  hunted  "Jf^"^*  °^  "°"^J  S 
armed  VC.  Most  Important  of  aU,  a^d  to 
consequence,  effective  ««**'°V.  v^nSv 
had  naturally  passed  from  the  VC  party 
<;ecretarv  to  Major  Sanh. 
^e^on  I  learned  in  Cu  Chi  suKK"*^ 
that  the  whole  VC  structure  in  Vietnam 
'^^t  Sr  in"  deep  trouble,  -ms  ^  a  compl« 
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can  alw.y«  be  measured  with  oonalderable 
awuracy  by  the  numbers  of  armed  VC.  A  VC 
^SSTclSL  in  refuge  in  deep  J^mgle  c«- 
noTfunctlon  If  he  has  no  K"*"  "*».  *°  f ! 
force  his  orders  In  his  former  village;  ^d  a 
Evince  secretary  hiding  m  the  mountams 
SThe  has  no  armed  men  to  impoee  hU  wUl 
m  the  province's  populated  »»«-Jf^: 
lahed  AU  over  South  Vietnam,  therefore,  I 
Sked'  the  people  In  the  districts, ' W.P^^J 
SJm^  VO  do  you  stlU  have  to  fight?  And 
what  I  learned  In  thU  manner  U  bad  news 
for  Hanoi— good  news  for  our  side. 

NEW-rOVND  PEACE 

Our  side  should  know,  for  e*"»Pl«'  ***** 
there  are  now  whole  districts,  even  whole 
pro"n^,  where  the  VC  structure  ba.  b<»n 
entirely  uprooted.  These  are  still  exceptional, 
^t  they  L  profoundly  exciting.  Ftor  In  huge 
areas  of  this  beautUul  country,  the  IndusW- 
ous,  long-enduring  people  are  enjoying  rejJ 
peace  for  the  first  time  in  ^'^y  J^'^' 
^le  coastal  strip,  which  supports  t^^- 
tlre  population  of  Thua  Thlen  and  Quang 
Trl  provinces.  Is  a  good  example  ^.^a- 

Except  in  two  fringe  dlstrtcts  stlU  ^rteOj 
threatened  by  North  Vletnam«e  troops  there 
are  virtually  no  ARVN  or  U.S  forces  In  the 
long,  rich  strip.  The  regular  troops  are  not 
STe?;  Vny  longer  ^-^"J^^ff^rj^.Te! 
there  any  longer.  The  "territorial  ««  «• 
fense  trtips  stand  guard,  of  course  agataat 
any  attempted  relnflltratlon  by  the  few  hun- 
^  Iv^Vlng  VC.  Who  b»ve  taken  refu^ 
inthe  mountains  over  toward  the  Laotian 

*^^'ee  of  the  less  exposed  districts  of  ThT« 
Thlen  province  are  even  being  given  a  clvllU^ 
^^nlstratlon-another  first  In  Vietnam 
KmoT  the  war  started!  And  everywhere 
Sng  the  coXl  strip,  me  P-Ple  are  tlUlng 
fleldl  long  fallow,  heaping  up  ^e^  dikes  to 
keep  the  salty  sea  tides  from  the  land  re- 
building schoolhouses  and  roads  and  markets, 
and  generally  resuming  the  busy,  cheerful, 
normal  life  of  rural  Vietnam  in  peacetime^ 

X  the  present,  to  be  sure,  this  wonder- 
furnew-found  peace  of  the  'nllllon  people 
in  thU  area  squarely  depends  on  the  con- 
tmulng  "resence  of  UB.  and  ARVN  troops^ 
the  wMt  and  north.  From  base  areas  In  Laos^ 
and  from  above  the  DMZ.  no  lewer  than 
?^  North  Vietnamese  regiments  keep  tryUig 
to  press  into  the  two  provinces.  If  they  ever 
maSage    to    break    through    the    protective 
scrwn  of  U.S.  and  ARVN  troops,  these  North- 
erTreglinents  will  carry  fire  and  swo'd  all 
Tm  and  dovm  the  coastal  strip.  This  is  there- 
tore  somSig  that  President  Nixon  ha.  to 
!hmk  about.  When  he  ?«'*'»««  ^^^'^^^i,*^* 
protoctlve  screen  by  further  U.S.  troo^  vrtth- 
drawals  But  what  Hanoi  has  to  think  about 
Tthe  eflSive  elimination  ^1^* -^"*^^ 
whole  VC  structure  in  Thua  Thlen  and  Quang 

"^nol  has  other  "npl«"*»"**''^t i°  *^*^v 
about.  Take  Hau  Nghla  province,  wb«e  my 
Htntrict-hooplng  began.  In  1968,  tms  was 
J?e  nro^ncS  llth  the  largest  number  of 
l^eS  VC  in  the  whole  f,  Vi«tnam--more 
.^k.r.  mono  of  them.  But  In  the  last  year 
and  a  JiS?  the  same  things  that  happened 
m  C^  SSihave  al«>  happened  m  the  other 
Ja^m^m  ni  Hau  Nghla,  so  the  total  of 
SSf^  m  t^he"who!e  province  has  dropped 
JTm  more  than  400.  You  cannot  say  that 

routed  thU  wretched,  always  dwlndl  ng 
rSSnt  still  hang,  on  Precariously  In  the 
p!S!^ce's  populated  areas.  There  U  no  pewe 
in  Hau  NKhla,  either,  because  North  Vlet- 
na.^  bif  units,  Uke  the  2f8t^  R^m«t^ 
anTalso  hanging  on  precariously.  But.  as 
thelr^m^  documents  teU  us,  the  con- 
Stlon^?  the  VC  structure  1^  Hau  NghU  is 
now  dreadful  tr  contemplate.  And  there 
.»  »  <rood  many  other  provinces,  sucn  as 

the  same  grave  plight. 
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FlnaUy.  there  1.  a  third  Idnd  <*  "l*"^"' 
whXl  found  m  the  province,  of  lower  I 
Corp..  in  Wg  Blnh  Dlnh  Province  in  II 
finrS.  and  m  the  VC's  stronghold  proy- 
^in  tte  Delta.  In  th«e  places  the  VC^s 
rti^roots  strength,  though  still  conslder- 
aWeT  visibly  a^  rather  rapidly  decUn^. 
^eiWhere  the  VC  guerrillas  and  local- 
torcTToTmers  are  being  killed  or  ^t^ 

mort  often  by  the  B°^"'?™«^* '  ^^^i^jj 
fnroM   In  increasing  numbers  they  are  airo 

''^When  I  got  back  to  Saigon  from  a  trip 

wnen  *  J;  ,  ^g-  »ot  a  crude  nvimerl- 

to  lower  I  Corps,  i  aiso  gov  "  »-  _ 

^  measurement  of  the  erosion  of  theVO 

m  the  area,  where  t^itfj^a^^e  n^- 
"i^f^ed^V'a^ttuf^i^able  but 

SSftr^cirtei^^^tL-j 

Sif-ooTeTlni^^.  Se^Sr-ld  my 

^  o{  iS'lslieirto  continue,  and  may 
In  thrM  months,  fJid  were  toiQ  a  wouiu  ^ 

'^r^^^rh^^rirTays  L^  num^red,  un- 
l^  ^"iSt'^NUoru  finally  driven  to 
throw  m  the  sponge.  ^^ 

In  the  b>8-"«t'*''"'°^%'!^^ing  North 

^^VrcefrdTu-'^^o^rtant  to  know  how 
It  began  to  happen,  and  why_ 

,'^%^«M*"^KgS  m"«?o*rtS  in  this 
sive  of  1968.  snocKing'y  disaster  for  Hanoi 
country,  Tet  was  1°J»?*  %JJ^C  "^e  ablest 
and  a  double  disaster  for  the  VC  ^n 
southern  leaders  of  *^e  VC  ana^ 
seasoned  of  tbelr  soime«  f^U  m  vas^  ^^^ 
bers.  And  tb«  ruthli«  trutaU^  ^ 

t^  c^lefr  t^^cJun^-de  I  turn  blt- 

"^'i^t^Tn^l  much  more  effective  m^- 
oaf  ^f'Jvemment  «^^1  of  t^«  «^-^; 
side  were  adopt^whlch  de«ije  a^w^ 

^parate  "Port^^^^  ^'^S' sflU  eXidlng. 
enormously  extended   ana  ^^  ^^^ 

i^aSirts^TnMa'gL'^dlcMly  rodudng  t^ 

-nsSt^S5^^?f-HS-"-- 
veto  go  over  the  hlU  as  defector.. 

,f0[    BIO-ITNTr   WAB 

„  the  tide »» t^"*»f  8^ti"*;^ou"ghi 
what  of  the  blg-unlt  war— the  5*' Jj"^*  ♦, 
^th  North  Vietnamese  troop.  In  South  Viet 

hard  to  credit. 
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Imagine  the  United  States  sending  off  to 
a  foreign  war.  In  a  single  year  and  with  little 
hope  of  return,  all  the  able-bodied  young 
Americans  who  reached  draft  age  in  1986, 
1966  and  1967.  It  is  not  easy  to  Imagine, 
thank  Ood,  because  we  have  never  done  any- 
thing like  that.  Yet  that  U  closely  compa- 
rable to  what  Hanoi  did  In  1968.  To  provide 
manpower  for  the  Tet  offensive  and  its  two 
sequels.  Hanoi  in  truth  sent  southward  in 
that  one  year  Just  under  350,000  men— 
despite  the  fact  that  In  North  Vietnam  only 
about  126,000  able-bodied  youths  annually 
reach  military  age. 

And  this  was  merely  the  climax  of  a  long 
process.  TU  least  400.000  had  already  been 
sent  off  to  the  war  In  the  South  before  the 
year  of  Tet  began.  Hence,  when  the  Hanoi 
war  planners  studied  their  balance  sheets 
after  the  dire  failure  of  the  third  of  the  1968 
"victory"  offensives,  the  first  Item  on  the 
debit  side  was  the  sacrifice  of  six  entire 
"year  classes"  of  North  Vietnamese  young 
men ! 

Any  government  not  completely  Irrational 
would  be  Inclined  to  stop,  look  and  listen, 
after  throwing  so  many  of  its  young  men 
down  the  drain  to  no  good  military  purpose. 
And  this  Is  Just  what  Hanoi  did.  The  num- 
bers being  sent  off  to  the  South  were  sharply 
cut  back,  fr.om  an  average  of  29,000  a  month 
in  ia88,  to  JO.OOO  a  month  in  the  first  six 
months  of"l969.  and  to  only  about  3500  a 
month  since  July.  The  cutback  was  not  a 
"signal"  but  a  practical  response  to  the  cruel 
pressure  of  hard  facts;  and  one  may  be  sure 
that  the  cutback  was  a  belated  victory  for 
those  In  the  Hanoi  Polltbureau  who  have 
always  advocated  "protracted  war,"  against 
the  advocates  of  the  much  more  costly  "blg- 
unlt"  war. 

THE    STRATXCT    PARALLEL 

Protracted  war  Is  the  Hanoi  theorists- 
phrase  for  classical  guerrilla  war,  fought 
with  small  units  and  with  minimal  losses. 
After  Hanoi's  frightful  and  fruitless  man- 
power losses  In  the  1968  offensives,  it  was 
only  natural  for  its  advocates  to  get  their 
innings  at  last.  No  doubt  they  were  aided, 
too,  by  the  argument  that  American  public 
opinion  would  not  stand  for  a  war  indefi- 
nitely protracted.  And  their  new  policy  could 
perhaps  work.  If  the  people  President  Nixon 
calls  the  "bug-outs"  finally  prevaU  In  this 
country. 

But  If  the  President  means  what  he  has 
Tather  grimly  said,  about  refusing  to  be- 
Eome  "the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  to  lose  a  war."  he  can  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  reversion  to  protracted 
war.  which  might  have  worked  well  In  1965. 
Is  working  horribly  badly  In  1969.  Povir  years 
ago,  the  Saigon  government  and  army  had 
had  no  time  to  recover  from  the  near-total 
disintegration  of  the  whole  political-admin- 
istrative apparatus  that  followed  the  death 
of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Meanwhile,  the 
VC  firmly  controlled  vast  areas  of  the  co\m- 
tryslde:  they  had  large  reserves  of  manpower, 
and  everywhere  possessed  the  high  morale 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  army  then  lacked. 

By  the  beginning  of  this  year.  In  contrast, 
the  Saigon  government  and  army  had  been 
strengthened  In  many  ways;  the  huge  fence- 
sitting  element  of  the  masses  had  been  deci- 
sively turned  against  the  VC;  the  VC  struc- 
ture and  manpower  reserves  had  also  been 
severely  strained.  Furthermore,  the  whole 
VC  structure  had  come  to  depend  heavily 
on  blg-unlt  support.  Prom  1966  onward,  in 
fact,  there  was  a  kind  of  rough  division  of 
responsibilities:  while  the  VC  structure  con- 
trolled as  much  of  the  countryside  as  pos- 
sible, the  North  Vietnamese  In  the  big  units 
bore  the  main  brunt  of  the  fighting.  In  these 
greatly  changed  circumstances.  Hanoi  then 
began  to  starve  the  big  units  of  replacements. 
The  support  for  the  VC  structure  was  there- 
fore drastically  weakened;  and  the  erosion 
of  that  structure  thereupon  became  serious. 
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This  is  terribly  bad  news  for  Hanoi,  be- 
cause the  protracted  war  that  Hanoi  is  now 
trying  to  fight  Is,  basically,  guerrilla  war; 
and  you  cannot  indefinitely  protract  a  guer- 
rilla war  if  the  number  of  guerrillas  is  con- 
tinuously shrinking  at  a  heavy  rate.  The  rate 
of  loss  is  such  that,  unless  premature  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals  change  the  whole  pic- 
ture, the  VC  structure  can  be  in  ruins  in 
most  of  South  Vietnam  by  next  spring.  This 
constitutes  a  time  problem  for  Hanoi,  every 
bit  as  grave  as  the  time  problem  President 
Nixon  confronts  because  of  American  Im- 
patience to  get  the  war  over  with. 

Indeed,  if  you  think  about  it,  Hanoi's  way 
of  dealing  with  the  war  In  South  Vietnam 
has  always  oddly  paralleled  Washington's 
way  of  dealing  with  it.  Both  governments 
began  In  a  small  way,  Hanoi  aiding  the  VC. 
Washington  aiding  Saigon.  Before  U.S.  in- 
tervention, Hanoi  had  In  fact  sent  only  two 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  to  the  South, 
and  the  Hanoi  Polltbureau — which  also  con- 
trols the  VC,  of  course — was  counting  on 
winning  all  of  South  Vietnam  for  this  small 
investment  of  Northern  manpower.  Both 
governments  then  put  in  more  and  more 
troops,  although,  proportionately,  the  Amer- 
ican effort  was  trifling. 

For  remember  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
sent  off  to  the  war  in  the  South  numbered 
close  to  750.000  men  by  the  end  of  1968.  Pro- 
portionately, because  Vietnam  Is  a  small 
country,  this  figure  Is  actually  equivalent  to 
about  ten  million  Arnerlcans!  Yet  few  of 
these  poor  North  Vietnamese  conscripts  will 
ever  come  home  again;  and  none  at  all  have 
been  sent  home  as  yet.  except  for  tragic 
thousands  of  hopeless  cripples. 

Both  governments  also  responded  in  par- 
allel to  the  bloody  climax  of  the  year  of  Tet. 
President  Nixon's  graduated  withdrawal  pro- 
gram is  comparable  to  the  Hanoi  Polltbu- 
reau's  somewhat  earlier  decision  to  reduce 
greatly  the  flow  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
to  the  South,  and  thus  to  transfer  much 
more  of  the  burden  to  the  VC.  TO  complete 
the  parallel,  picture  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  American  effort  in  Vietnam  if 
the  Saigon  government  and  army  had  ful- 
filled Hanoi's  best  hopes  by  collapsing  under 
the  Impact  "of  the  1968  offensives.  You  then 
get  a  rough  idea  of  how  unmanageable 
Hanoi's  problems  will  be.  if  the  erosion  of 
the  VC  structure  continues  to  the  point  of 
final  breakdown  all  over  South  Vietnam. 

IN    SEARCH    or   AN    END 

So  we  come  back  to  the  question:  What 
can  Hanoi  do  about  it?  I  believe  (or  perhaps 
I  should  say.  I  hope  with  good  reason)  that 
we  can  rule  out  any  prolonged  return  to  the 
former  dreadful  level  of  expenditure  of  North 
Vietnamese  manpower.  If  Ho  Chi  Minh  were 
still  alive,  this  would  be  less  easy  to  rule  out. 
But  a  viciously  divided  Polltbureau,  includ- 
ing at  least  four  rivals  for  supreme  power, 
and  without  the  final  arbiter  of  all  decisions. 
Is  surely  unlikely  to  be  able  to  agree  on  re- 
suming the  appalling  yearly  sacrifice  of 
three  whole  year  classes  of  men  of  fighting 
age. 

For  the  same  reasons,  however,  it  seems 
almost  equally  unlikely  that  this  divided 
Polltbureau  will  be  able  to  agree  on  open  ad- 
mission of  defeat.  Seriously  negotiating  In 
Paris,  on  the  basis  of  President  Nixon's  min- 
imum condition  of  self-determination  for 
the  South  Vietnamese,  would  really  amount 
to  that  kind  of  open  admission. 

All  the  same,  one  must  be  careful  to  re- 
member the  difference  between  the  two  kinds 
of  war,  the  Vletcong  rice-roots  war  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  blg-unlt  war.  that  are  now 
going  on  in  Vietnam. 

Unless — and  It  is  an  Important  unless — 
President  Nixon  withdraws  too  many  U.S. 
troops  too  soon,  it  is  hard  to  see  anything 
Hanoi  can  do  to  avoid  effective  defeat  for  the 
Vletcong  in  the  rice-roots  war  In  the  next 
six  to  ten  months.  What  is  happening  at  the 
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rice-roots  cannot  even  be  much  slowed  do^, 
in  fact,  except  by  the  kind  of  North  Vllt- 
namese  big-unit  effort  that  would  require 
Hanoi  to  invest  manpower  as  ruthlessly  fas 
in  1968.  > 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hanoi  leaders  are 
remarkably  wily,  obstinate  and  resilient.  They 
can  still  use  all  sorts  of  tactics  of  delay  to 
keep  the  blg-unlt  war  going  at  a  low  level. 
In  order  to  wear  out  American  patience. 
They  can  also  assault  American  public  opin- 
ion politically,  by  proposing  the  kind  of  fake 
cease  fire  that  would  permit  massive  North 
Vietnamese  re-invasion  of  the  South  after 
American  withdrawal.  Or  they  can  assault 
our  public  opinion  even  more  directly,  by 
mounting  one  or  more  spasm  offensives — 
relatively  low  in  cost,  not  really  aimed  to 
achieve  solid  military  results,  but  sure,  none- 
theless, to  Increase  casualty  rates. 

In  sum,  victory  In  the  rice-roots  war 
against  the  VC,  which  can  now  be  hoped  for. 
should  in  the  end  (but  only  in  the  end) 
be  decisive,  because,  in  the  long  run,  It  will 
create  unmanageable  problems  for  Hanoi. 
Yet  most  of  the  real  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
above  the  rice-roots  level,  has  long  been  done 
by  Hanoi's  North  Vietnamese  troops;  and 
Hanoi  still  has  various  ways  to  drag  aut  this 
other  war.  or  even  to  change  its  character. 
At  the  moment,  for  Instance,  two  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  that  formerly 
threatened  III  Corps  from  Cambodian  bases 
are  apparently  moving  into  the  Delta,  where 
there  are  no  longer  any  U.S.  troops. 

Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams.  the  brilliant 
U.S.  commander  In  Vietnam,  is  reportedly 
confident  that  the  resulting  test  between 
South  Vietnamese  and  North  Vietnamese  big 
units  will  turn  out  very  well  Indeed.  Pray 
Ood  he  is  as  correct  this  time  as  he  has  been 
m  the  past;  but  the  fortunes  of  war  are  never 
exactly  predictable. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  real  key  to  the 
problem  In  Hanoi  Is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  degree  of  resolution  that  will  be 
shown  bv  the  President  and  the  people  who 
chose  him  as  their  leader.  For  the  first  time. 
It  can  be  said  with  some  assurance  that  If  we 
want  an  honorable  peace,  we  can  get  It  by 
being  resolute,  and  without  over-long  delays. 
But  shall  we?  Who  can  tell? 

,      Patience  ! 

For  nearly  five  long  years  our  nation  has 
been  Immersed  in  a  bloody,  baffling  and  un- 
declared war  12.000  miles  from  our  shores. 
The  immediate  aim  of  the  United  States  in 
this  effort  is  to  prevent  the  enforced  com- 
munist domination  of  a  people  who  ask 
only  to  be  allowed  to  live  In  freedom.  Sel- 
dom if  ever  In  our  history  have  we  endured 
a  more  frustrating  and  traumatic  experience. 

Into  the  deltas  and  Jungles  of  South  Viet- 
nam we  have  poured  some  95  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  our  treasure.  We  have  seen  nearly 
40.000  of  our  young  men  go  to  their  graves. 
The  American  objective  in  this  war  has  been 
clear  and  carefully  limited.  We  seek  no  ter- 
ritory. We  seek  only  to  give  the  people  nf 
South  Vietnam  an  opportunity  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  Our  Immutable  bedrock 
position  is  that  the  communist  enslavement 
of  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  must  stop 
at  the  17th  parallel. 

Pour  American  Presidents  have  committer^ 
our  nation  to  this  position — In  the  belief  that 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  Is  a  defense 
not  only  of  one  country  but  of  all  of  Asia. 

Despite  the  dimensions  of  the  threat,  the 
United  States  has  conducted  the  most  re- 
strained war  that  any  nation  has  ever  fought. 
Now,  at  last,  we  begin  to  see  the  successful 
end  to  our  efforts.  The  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  as  well  as  the  troops  of 
other  nations  who  have  fought,  bled  and 
died  in  this  cause,  have  brought  the  war  to 
a  point  where  It  is  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  win  it  by  force  of  arms. 

As  the  following  article  by  Joseph  Alsop 
points  out.  the  enemy  is  in  serious  trouble. 
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The  Vletcong  guerrillas  control  less  and  less 
of  the  countryside,  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese armies  are  feeling  the  heavy  ^ain  on 
their  manpower.  That  the  United  States  is 
able  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  60.000  troops 
from  Vletnam-with  more  to  come-shows 
that  our  position  is  increasingly  strong.  -The 
leaders  of  the  communist  world  know  that 
time  Is  no  longer  on  their  side. 

Why.  then,  do  they  continue  to  hold  out? 
Where  do  they  look  for  hope  of  victory?  As 
they  survey  the  scene  of  battle,  the  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  and  their  Soviet  and 
Chinese  allies  do  not  yet  despair,  for  they 
know  there  still  remains  one  resource  that 
can  tip  the  scale  in  their  favor. 

The  enemy's  greatest  hopes  lie  in  the  di- 
vision that  he  has  created  in  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  why  the  enemy 
fights  on.  This  Is  why  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  support  him  In  Vietnam.  This 
Is  why  Hanoi  holds  out  in  Paris.  This  Is  why 
the  enemy  refuses  concession  after  conces- 
sion offered  him  at  the  conference  table.  He 
clings  to  the  belief  that  the  American,  pa- 
tience vrill  run  out,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
American  people  will  persuade  their  Presi- 
dent to  run  up  the  white  flag  of  ignominious 
surrender. 

This  Is  the  hope  that  keeps  the  enemy 
doing    Were  It  not  for  this,  the  war  would 
have  ended  before  this.  No  one  will  ever  know 
how  many  American  boys  have  gone  to  their 
death  because  the  enemy  holds  on,  watching 
for  signs  that  American  resolve  Is  weakening. 
To  the  enemy  the  constant  outcries  In  the 
United    States    must    sound    like    so    many 
bombs  being  dropped  against  our  troops  In 
South    Vietnam.   The   anti-war   speeches    In 
Congress,  the  campus  protests  from  students 
and  faculty,  the  barrage  of  defeatist  editorials 
in  some  of  the  most  powerful  newspapers, 
these  are  worth  regiments  and  whple  divi- 
sions to  the  enemy.  He  reads  his  newspaper, 
hears  the  broadcasts,  rubs  his  hands  and  once 
more  refuses  to  talk  in  Paris,  refuses  to  call 
his  Invaders  back  from  South  Vietnam. 

Where  it  not  for  his  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can patience  will  crack,  the  enemy  would  lose 
his  reason  to  keep  on  fighting.  It  Is  a  mon- 
strous irony  that  the  louder  the  protest  Is 
raised  against  the  war,  the  longer  the  war 
will  continue. 

Most  of  those  who  oppose  the  war  sin- 
cerely believe  that  they  are  somehow  helping 
to  save  the  United  States  from  error.  But 
against  that  minority  belief  must  be  weighed 
the  cost  to  the  nation.  For  these  are  the 
voices  that  are  listened  to  in  Hanoi— and 
these  are  the  voices  that  prolong  the  months 
of  battle.  In  the  Interests  of  peace,  they 
should  now  be  lowered. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  he  will  not  be  shaken  from  his 
resolve  to  honor  our  nation's  commitment — 
and  our  dead— in  Vietnam.  In  this  resolve, 
he  is  neither  blind  nor  willful.  No  matter 
how  loud  the  clamor  from  critics  In  Con- 
gress becomes,  he  will  hold  his  course.  He 
knows  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  the  nature 
of  the  enemy's  designs  in  Asia  and  the  world. 
Most  of  all,  he  knows  the  consequences  of  a 
craven  act  of  surrender  on  our  part  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  results  would  haunt  us  for 
years  to  come. 

The  first  consequence  would  be  a  blood 
bath  for  our  friends— the  certain  slaughter 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
whose  only  mistake  was  to  have  trusted  the 
word  and  will  of  the  United  States.  The 
communists  would  deal  swiftly  and  un- 
mercifully with  these  as  they  butchered  their 
way  to  power.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about 
this,  we  have  only  to  look  at  what  happened 
m  Hue,  where  several  thousand  South  Viet- 
namese were  shot  or  buried  alive  during  the 
brief  communist  occupation  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  1968  Tet  offensive. 

The  next  to  suffer  from  our  betrayal  would 
be  the  nearby  countries  of  Cambodia,  Laos. 
Thailand  and  Malaysia.  They  could  not  hope 


to  remain  free  once  the  South  Vietnamese 
roadblock  to  communism  had  been  removed^ 
The  communist  domination  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  shake  countries  even  farther 
away— such  as  Indonesia.  India   Japan- 

Vietnam  has  come  to  be  a  crisis  Po'nt- " 
America   and    its   allies    in    South    Vletn^n 
were  to  fall,  the  cause  of  freedom  Fould  fa^l 
Tnd  t^e  area  of  freedom  would  be  dim  nished. 
The  lesson  would  be  clear  for  all  to  read^ 
ie/eot  lies  in  store  for  those  who  put  thetr 
trust  in  the  United  States,  freedom  .sfl  dead 
dream;  the  future  Mongs  to  I'^fJ^^^t^^^^ 
If  the  world  were  to  witness  such  a  deieai, 
the  united  States,  leader  of  the  free  world 
overnight  would  lose  the  respect  of  the  world 
and  would  lose  Its  self-respect.  In  a  test  of 
^l1    the   united   States   would   have   been 
^und  wanting.  In  a  test  of  conscience    the 
United  States  would  have  been  found  to  have 
no   conscience.    In   a   test   of   strength     tlie 
United   States   would   have   been   found   to 
have  not  strength  enough. 

Did  39,000  American  boys  die  for  this?  Has 
America  forgotten  the  stuff  it  is  made  of.  its 
Durpose  in  the  world?  ♦».-.>•,/. 

^  If  one  listened  only  to  the  cries  of  those 
who  urge  peace  at  any  price,  one  would  have 
Tuse  tl  question  as  Hanoi  must  questlon- 
the  essential  fiber  of  this  nation  But  the 
cries  for  a  dishonorable  end  to  the  ^ar  do 
no?  refiect  the  will  of  anything  like  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Nor  do 
many  of  those  who  urge  withdrawal  really 
mean  that  they  would  accept  Pea^e  on  the 
enemy's  terms.  They  simply  want-as  who 
does  not?— an  end  to  the  war.  »,^,.„ 

It  Is  easv  for  the  enemy  to  underestimate 
this  country.  In  waiting  for  us  to  surrender 
he  hears  the  shrill  protests  and  m>«e8  the 
true  patient  heartbeat  of  America.  This 
country  has  never  lost  a  war;  it  has  never 
surrendered  to  an  enemy.  And  it  is  not  about 
to  do  so  now. 

The  need  today,  when  an  honorable  end 
to  the  war  is  within  sight,  is  for  courage 
and  patience,  in  the  best  American  tradition. 
When  their  country  Is  in  trouble  the  Ameri- 
can people  close  ranks  and  stand  together. 
Together,  we  have  brought  otir  country 
through  many  storms. 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  storm,  and 
we  will  see  it  through.  If  the  enemy  s 
counting  on  this  nation  to  falter,  he  Is 
wrong  The  heart  of  America  Is  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  Its  patience  will  endure.  Our 
enemy  need  not  question  it.  Our  allies  need 
not  doubt  It.  Our  President  need  not  wonder. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MlSSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2.  1969 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 

of  the  media  both  in  reporting  and  as  an 

active  agent  in  the  happenings  of  our 

times  is  beginning  to  receive  some  serious 

consideration.  *  *!,„♦  «,» 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  we 
now  have  a  form  of  censorship  in  the 
media  in  the  sense  that  what  is  reported, 
how  widely  it  is  reported  the  promi- 
nence given  the  story,  and  the  time  at 
which  it  appears  are  all  determined  by 
individuals  over  whom  the  public  exer- 
cises no  appreciable  control  Individuals 
as  diverse  as  Robert  Kennedy  and  Spiro 
AGNXw,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Richard 
Nixon  have  been  critical  of  the  informa- 
tional resources  given  our  Nation.  If  tne 
premise  is  accepted  that  a  form  of  news 
control  now  exists— reportedly  major 
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news  magazines  such  as  Time,  News- 
week, and  Life  first  declined  to  Purchase 
and  run  the  Song  My  story-then  the 
question  becomes  whether  the  censor-  ^^ 
ship  we  have  should  be  operated  privately 
or  pubUcly;  whether  the  power  to  con- 
trol news  flow,  content,  and  coloration 
should  depend  on  financial  strength  and 
inclination,  or  whether  it  should  be  han- 
dled by  public  elected  or  appointed  indi- 
viduals subject  to  removal  through  the 
exercise  of  the  public  will. 

Accordingly  the  article  "Press  Cover- 
age of  Civil  Disorders"  appearing  in  the 
Public  opinion  Quarterly,  fall  1969  issue, 
is  of  considerable  interest  in  reflecting 
the  degree  of  responsibility  exercised, 
and  sometimes    not    exercised.    In    the 

media. 
An  excerpt  follows: 

EXCERPT    FROM    "PRESS    COVERAGE    OP    ClVII. 

Disorders" 

A    CASE    STUDY    OF    WINSTON-SALEM.     1967 

"A  variety  of  voluntary  codes  and  guide- 
lines-some devised  by  the  Po"ce  some  by 
city  administrations,  most  by  the  media 
themselves-now  govern  the  reporting  of 
rtots  in  many  American  cities.  Designed  to 
curb  flamboyant  or  sensational  accounts  that 
might  exacerbate  racial  tensions  these 
guidelines  may  also  have  "^a^^cipated  and 
less  desirable  consequences.  The  following 
case  study  analyzes  the  Implications  of  one 
newspaper's  coverage  of  one  such  disorder^ 
•  David  L.  Paletz  is  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  Duke  University  and 
Robert  Dunn  is  a  student  there. 

•Racially  larded  civil  disorders  have  oc- 
curred  throughout  American  hls^n'^U"^" 
the  advent  of  television   the  Pres^  Pf'^'^/^ 
the    basic    source   of    Information    on    these 
minacious    disturbances.    Yet.    surprisingly. 
S^ere  are  few  attempts  to  evaluate,  analyze 
or  even  describe  the  way   the  press  covered 
such  events.  Academies  have  been  notably 
derelict.  This  essay  Is  one  small  attenipt  to 
rectify    the   scholarly    omission.    We    briefly 
crnvass   the   nature  of   newspaper   coverage 
of  riots  during  the  period  1919-1943.  Then  we 
^rusTthe  ways  recent  racial   disturbances 
Tave^een  treated  in  the  press.  In  the  body  of 
the  paper,  to  examine  a  newspaper  m  action 
we  report  on  the  results  of  a  case  study  we 
Tondu^cted  Of  the  treatment  by  the  Wlns^n- 
Salem  Journal  of  that  city's  November     967 
riot   This  leads  to  certain  uneasy  reflections 
on  the  present  nature  and  future  direction  of 
riot  coverage  in  the  press. 

PRESS    COVERAGE    OF    RACML    DISTURBANCES 

"According  to  the  limited  research  actually 
conduct^  prior  to  the  1960's  racial  disturb- 
ances    extensive    enough    to    be    considered 
riots  consisted  primarily  of  violent   clashes 
between   whites   and  Negroes,   m   most  in- 
Sces   black   people   were   the    victims   of 
white  aggression.  Many  attacks  were  stlmu- 
Sed  by  the  local  press.  The  classic  examp  e 
is   the   Washington.   DC.   fray   of   mid-July 
iqi9    when   the   Washington   Post,   with   Its 
lastly   ex^gerated    tales    of    Negro    rapls^, 
Dlaved   a  major    role  In   provoking   the  dis- 
turbance. Thi  press  of  East  St.  Louis  U  sup- 
SS  to  have  played  a  similar  role  in  pro- 
voking the  riots  that  occurred  in  that  c  ty 
m  tSI  satae  month.  In  Chicago,  wh  ch  also 
Ixperlenced    major   racial    conflict    in    July 
1919    the  press  gave  Negroes  scarcely  better 
sSrift.7^  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Race 
Relations  pointed  out: 

"Neeroes  in  Chicago  almost  without  ex- 
ception point  to  the  Chicago  press  as  the  re- 
sponsible  agent  for  many  of  their  present 
mfllcultles.  Throughout  the  country  it  is 
pointed  out  by  both  whites  and  Negroes  that 
the  Dollcles  of  newspapers  on  racial  matters 
have  made  relations  more  difficult,  at  times 
fostering  new  antagonism  and  enmities  and 
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even  prertpJtatlng  rloU  by  Inflaming  the 
public  against  Negroes. 

"When  the  liots  occurred  it  appears  the 
press  tended  to  mlsreport  events  to  the 
detriment  of  Negroes.  And  when  trials  fol- 
lowed riot,  much  of  the  press  viewed  Negro 
defendants  as  guilty  and  presented  their 
cases  less  than  fairly.  Not  all  the  press  was 
culpable,  but  much  of  it  deserved  Sellg- 
mann's  Indictment: 

"It  will  be  the  work  of  years  to  undo  the 
poisonous  and  antl-soclal  aceomplUhments 
of  such  organs  as  The  Omaha  Bee.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  The  Times,  The  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  The  New  York  Times,  in  fact 
of  the  majority  of  American  newspapers. 

"The  next  major  outbreaks  of  racial  con- 
flict occurred  In  Detroit,  Harlem,  and  Loe 
Angeles  In  1943.  The  dearth  of  research  here 
is  even  greater  than  we  encountered  In  sum- 
marizing the  1919  disturbances.  In  general 
the  press  appears  to  have  been  less  virulent 
and  more  constructive,  but  an  accurate  as- 
sessment would  require  the  kinds  of  studies 
apparently  not  yet  conducted." 

I  recommend  the  entire  article  for 
further  study. 
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"The  program  of  observing  religious  holi- 
days in  the  Marblehead  pubUc  school  sys- 
tem will  continue  as  It  has  In  the  past."  the 
school  commute*  raid  In  a  statement  Sun- 
day. 

The  school  department  had  Issued  » 
statement  earlier  saying:  "AU  reference  to 
the  word  Christmas  will  be  eliminated  In 
group  activities  planned  In  aU  Marblehead 
schools." 

School  Superintendent  Aura  W.  Coleman 
said  the  ban  had  ^een  adopted  after  a  con- 
ference with  clergymen  of  aU  faiths.  In  Its 
new  statement,  the  committee  said  it  would 
not  prohibit  specific  classroom  activities, 
but  would  rely  on  the  "sensitivity"  of  teach- 
ers in  attempting  to  eUmlnate  complaints  of 
religious  bias.  

Coleman  said  that  during  the  Christmas 
season  last  year  he  received  "numerous 
complaints"  from  Jewish  parents  about  their 
children's  participation  In  school  holiday 
activities. 

In  a  1963  ruUng.  former  Attorney  General 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  now  the  state's  Junior 
U.S.  senator,  said  observances  were  permis- 
sible as  long  as  they  were  part  of  the  edu- 
cational process  and  had  no  specific  rellgl- 
ovus  connotation. 
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PEOPLE  POWER— IN  THE  DEFENSE 
OP  CHRISTMAS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOXnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  we  are 
witnessing  something  new  and  encourag- 
ing. The  American  people  have  had 
enough — and  they  are  saying  so. 

For  long  years  the  Hitler  technique 
of  the  big  lie  has  been  applied  in  America. 
The  closely  controlled  news  media  have 
dnmuned  the  never-changing  theme  of 
socialism,  collectivism,  and  internation- 
alism into  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Crime,  ignorance,  failure,  laziness— 
these  are  never  the  fault  of  the  criminal, 
the  ignorant,  the  failure  or  the  lazy,  but 
of  "society"  in  some  strange  manner.  If 
a  test  consistently  proves  that  there  are 
differences  in  people,  then  the  test  must 
be  wrong.  If  children  are  incapable  of 
learning  English,  then  they  must  be 
taught  Swahili.  If  the  lowest  segment 
of  our  society  has  no  concept  of  fsunily 
responsibility,  then  the  family  must  be 
destroyed. 

And.  above  all.  the  people  know  noth- 
ing. The  bureaucratic  autocrats  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  able  to  think  for  the 
people,  to  plan  their  lives,  to  educate 
their  children. 

But  the  people  are  now  being  heard. 
They  are  not  alone.  They  are  the  ma- 
jority, and  all  around  the  country,  they 
are  letting  this  be  known. 

I  include  a  typical  newsclipping  of  the 
restoration  of  Christmas  in  Massachu- 
setts by  irate  parents,  who  just  refused  to 
believe  that^hristmas  is  un-American: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  2.  19691 
School  Ban  on  Ytn.K  Rrr«s  Is  RsaciNDH) 

Marbixhead,  Mass. — A  ban  on  all  religi- 
ous reference  to  Christmas  In  Marblehead 
public  schools  has  been  rescinded  after  par- 
ents and  children  picketed  the  home  of  the 
school  committee  chairman  and  left  an  In- 
flatable Santa  Claus  on  his  lawn. 


STANTON  ON  AONEW 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

OP  CAUroRNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  in  a  speech  to  the  International 
Radio  and  Television  Society,  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  sharply  rebuked 
the  Vice  President  for  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Agnbw  had  criticized  the  news 
media.  Dr.  Stanton's  greatest  concern 
was  over  Mr.  Agnew's  reference  to  tele- 
vision's being  "sanctioned  and  licensed  by 
Government, "  and  to  Mr.  Agnbw's  sug- 
gestion that  "it  is  time  that  the  networks 
were  made  more  responsive  to  the  views 
of  the  Nation." 

Could  this  choice  of  words,  employed 
by  the  second  highest  official  in  the  ad- 
ministration, have  been  purely  acciden- 
tal? asked  Dr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Agnew  insists  they  were.  But  to  Dr. 
Stanton,  and  myself,  these  phrases  have 
a  distinctly  ominous  ring.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, would  the  Vice  President  charge 
with  the  responsibility  of  "making"  the 
networks  more  responsible  to  national 
views?  The  Vice  President  did  not  say, 
but  the  implication— the  implied 
threat — seems  rather  obvious,  to  me  at 
least. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Dr.  Stanton's  speech  of  November  25  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

UtTXRNATIONAI.   RADIO   AWD  TtaEVISIOM 

SocBTT.  Inc. 
(Address  by  Frank  Stanton,  President  Co- 
lumbia  Broadcasting   System,    Inc..   New 
York.  November  26,  1989) 
I  am  not  here  to  defend  broadcast  Jour- 
nalism as  being  beyond  all  criticism.  No  one 
could  have  worked  as  long  as  I  have  In  radio 
and  television  without  realizing  that  we  are 
far  from  perfect  in  carrying  out  o\ir  enor- 
mous responslbiUtles  In  broadcast  Journal- 
ism. We  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
job  we  are  doing.  We  are  not  satisfied  now. 


It  la  our  continuing  hope  and  our  continuing 
effort  to  do  better.  We  are  concerned  with 
what  the  press  says  of  us.  We  are  concerned 
with  what  our  audiences  write  us.  We  are 
concerned  with  what  our  aflUlatea  teU  us.  We 
do  strive  for  objectivity,  although  It  la  not 
always  easy  to  achieve.  While  freedom  of 
the  press  is  meaningless  without  the  freedom 
to  be  wrong,  we  do  try  to  be  right.  And  I 
think  that  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  we 
have  succeeded. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  eventa  of  the 
past  few  vraeks  that  have  commanded  the 
atftentlon  of  many  of  us.  On  November  3, 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  deUvered 
a  muob-publlclzed  and  eagerly-awaited 
speech  preeentlng  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion and  plans  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  That 
war  has  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the  long- 
est and  most  fervent  public  debates  In  all 
American  history.  Good,  conaclonable  and 
dedicated  men  and  women,  from  all  sections 
of  our  society,  have  eameet  and  deeply-felt 
differences  as  to  its  meaning,  its  conduct 
and  Its  prospects.  Fundamental  questions  of 
rightness  and  wrongness  have  dlsturtied  our 
people  as  no  other  Issue  In  this  century. 

The  President  spoke  for  32  minutes  on  all 
four  nationwide  television  networks,  four  na- 
tionwide radio  networks  and  scores  of  inde- 
pendent stations.  Some  88  million  people 
heard  his  words  as  they  were  conveyed,  un- 
interrupted and  in  a  place  and  under  con- 
ditions of  his  own  choosing.  Following  the 
President's  address,  each  of  the  television 
networks  provided  comments  by  profes- 
sionals analyzing  the  content  of  the  speech. 
Participating  were  experienced  newsmen, 
most  of  whom  have  performed  similar  func- 
tions for  many  years  following  the  live  broad- 
cast of  special  events  of  outstanding  signifi- 
cance. Since  the  participants  were  different 
on  the  four  television  networks,  the  com- 
ments of  none  of  them  were  heard  by  the 
same  huge  audience  that  heard  the  President. 
One  of  the  networks  added  to  the  expertise 
by  presenting  the  views  of  a  distinguished 
diplomat  and  public  servant,  who  had  held 
high  posts  In  nine  Presidential  terms,  of 
both  parties,  prior  to  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. Another  presented  the  comments  of 
two  United  States  senators,  who  took  diver- 
gent views  of  the  policy  advocated  in  the 

speech.  ^    ,.  ^ 

In  all  this,  nothing  unprecedented  had 
happened.  Such  comments  have  customarily 
been  offered  after  most  significant  Presiden- 
tial appearances— State  of  the  Union.  In- 
augurals. United  Nations  addresses,  press 
conferences,  for  example.  And  they  usually 
have  been  more  than  mere  bland  recapitula- 
tions, which  would  serve  little  purpose,  and 
have  frequently  called  attention  to  emphases, 
omissions,  unexpected  matters  of  substance, 
long  anticipated  attitudes,  changes  of  views, 
methods  of  advocacy  or  any  other  aspect  of 
the  speech.  Such  comments  have  been  of- 
fered by  enterprising  news  organizations 
since  the  dawn  of  the  modern  press  and 
continued  into  the  era  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. .  ,  , 
Following  the  President's  speech  and  fol- 
lowing the  relatively  brief  comments  made 
directly  after  it.  the  White  House  was  del- 
uged with  telegrama  and  letters  approving 
the  President's  speech,  the  White  House  re- 
ported, by  an  overwhelming  margin.  Two  days 
later,  the  GaUup  Survey  reported  that  nearly 
4  out  of  every  6  of  thoae  who  heard  It,  ^- 
proved  the  President's  speech  and  the  pourse 
that  it  advocated  vrith  regard  to  Vietnam. 

Ten  days  after  the  President's  speech,  the 
second  highest  official  In  the  Administration 
launched  an  attack  on  the  television  net- 
works on  the  grounds  that  critical  comments 
on  government  policy  as  enunciated  in  a 
Presidential  address  might  unduly  Influence 
the  American  people — even  though,  following 
such  comments,  the  President  received  a  77 
percent  vote  of  confidence  from  those  who 
heard  him  on  the  laaue  dlacuHed. 


I 
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The  Vice  Prertdent  also  cenaured  }*^- 
slon  network  news  for  covering  e^^*"  ."^ 
JSonaUttea  Uuit  are  jolting  to^^y  P^ 
Sutthat  neverti»ele«  documented  the  Itind 


Of  oDtariMd  »clety-not  Just  here  but 
^SSSSTthe  world,  whether  or  not 
tSere  iTtelevlalon  and  whettier  It  U  oon- 
troued  or  free-In  which,  for  better  or  wowe. 
we  are  Uvlng.  It  U  not  a  oonsenaua  society. 
U  iTa  qtwrtlonlng.  eaMChlng  «>o^'^-^- 
sure,  gr<^lng,  running  to  extremes,  abrasive, 
often  violent  even  In  its  reactions  to  the 
violence  of  others.  Studenta  and  f  acultiea  axt 
chaUenglng  time-honored  traditions  in  the 
unlvwrsltleS.  Young  clergy  are  challenging 
ancient  practices  and  even  dogma  of  the 
churches.  Labor  union  members  are  di^- 
lenglng  their  leaderships.  Scientists,  artists, 
businessmen,  poUticlans— aU  are  drawn  into 
the  fray.  Frequentty.  because  everyone  Is 
clamoring  for  attention,  views  are  set  forth 
In  extreme  terms. 

As  we  do  not  propose  to  leave  unreported 
the  voice  of  the  Vice  President,  we  cannot 
in  good  conscience  leave  unreported  any 
other  significant  voice  or  happening— 
whether  or  not  it  supports  government 
policy,  whether  or  not  it  conforms  with  our 
own  views,  whether  or  not  it  disturbs  the 
persuasions  of  any  political  party  or  bloc. 
But  no  healthy  society  and  no  governing  au- 
thorities worth  their  salt  have  to  fear  the 
reporting  of  dissenting  or  even  of  hostile 
voices.  What  a  healthy  society  and  a  self- 
respecting  government  do  have  to  fear — at 
the  price  of  their  vitality  if  not  of  their  Ufe— 
Is  the  suKJreealon  of  such  reporting. 

TO  strengthen  the  delusion  that,  as  a  news 
medium,  television  Is  plunging  the  nation 
into  coUapse  and  can  be  deterred  only  by 
suppressing  criticisms  and  by  either  with- 
holding bad  news  or  contriving  a  form\Ua  to 
balance  It  with  good  news,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's speech  was  replete  with  misinforma- 
tion Inaccuracies  and  contradictions.  To  deal 
adequately  with  all  of  these  on  this  occasion 
would  take  us  through  the  afternoon,  but 
let  me  note  some  of  them  by  way  of  example, 
then  move  on  to  consider  with  you  the  con- 
text of  the  Vice  President's  speech  so  far  as 
the  actions  and  statements  of  other  Admin- 
istration ofllclals  are  concerned  and.  finally, 
make  some  observations  on  the  significance 
of  this  unhappy  affair.  .   ^.  ^ 

The  Vice  President  began  his  indictment 
of  November  13  with  a  monstrous  contradic- 
tion He  asserted  flatly  that  "no  medium  has 
a  more  profound  influence  over  public  opin- 
ion" than  television.  And  yet  he  also  claimed 
that  the  vlevre  of  America  have  been  very 
little  affected  by  this  "profound  Influence,'' 
when  he  said.  "The  views  of  the  majority  of 
this  fraternity  (i.e..  television  network  news 
executives  and  editors]  do  not— and  I  re- 
peat notr— represent  the  views  of  America. 
The  Vice  President  can't  have  It  both  ways. 
If  the  views  of  the  American  people  show 
"a  great  gulf"  between  how  a  speech  Is  re- 
ceived by  them  and  how  It  Is  treated  In  a 
broadcast  obviously  the  treatment  of  it  has 
no  material  effect  upon  their  opinion.  Even 
the  premise  of  the  Vice  President's  claim  is 
proved  wrong  by  the  OaUup  findings  already 
mentioned. 

The  Vice  President  objected  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  words  and  policies  of  the  President 
to  "instant  analysis  and  querulous  criticism. ' 
The  analysis,  whatever  its  merits  or  failings, 
was  hardly  instant.  Highly-Informed  specu- 
lation about  the  content  of  the  speech  had 
gone  on  for  days  and  even  weeks.  Copies  were 
made  available  at  least  two  hours  In  advance 
of  the  analysis,  allowing  at  least  as  much 
time  as  most  morning  newspapers  had  before 
press  time.  If  a  professional  reporter  ootUd 
not  arrive  at  some  meaningful  observations 
under  those  circumstances,  we  would  ques- 
tion Us  competence. 

The  Vice  President  took  care— and  the 
point  should  not  be  lost  on  us— to  remind  ua 
that  television  Is  "enjoying  a  monopoly  sanc- 
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tioDMl  and  Uoeniwl  by  government."  A  mo- 
noDoly.  by  any  definition  I  know.  U  the  ex- 
ffiS  «ntrol  of  a  product  or  a  serv^o^a 
slngls  entity.  Television  news  »*  ^ro^doMt 
toti^  country  by  four  networks,  aU  with 
Afferent  and  fiercely  competitive  manage- 
menU,  producers,  editors  and  repOTters  in- 
TOlvlni  hundreds  of  strongly  indivJOjlJi^® 
oeople;  by  a  down  station  groups.  Inittattng 
Sad  producing  their  own  news  broadojsts. 
and  by  hundreds  of  sUtions,  producUig  theU 
own  news  broadcasts  whoUy  l»^d«P««»f»*»  J^^ 
dUtlnct  from  those  of  any  network  they  may 
otherwise  be  associated  with.  Moreover,  it  Is 
estimated  that,  on  the  average  day.  66  per- 
cent more  hours  of  viewing  are  devoted  to 
sUtlon-orlglnated  news  broadcasts  than  to 
network  news  broadcasts.  In  addition,  th«re 
are  6.717  radio  stations  In  this  country— the 
overwhelming  majority  without  network 
affiliations.  „  .. 

All    tills   hardly   repreeents   monopoiistio 

The  Vice  President  seems  to  maintain  that 
the  First  Amendment  appUes  differentiy  to 
NBC  from  what  it  does  to  The  New  York 
Times,  because  NBC's  audience  Is  bigger  and 
because   television   has  more   impact.   That 
the  First  Amendment  U  quantitative  in  its 
applicablUty  U  a  chlling  innovation  from  a 
responsible  officer  of  the  government.  By  this 
standard,  the  Times  Is  lees  entltied  to  the 
protection  of  the  BlU  of  Rights  than  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  with  a  third  of  Its  clr- 
:;uUtion.  and  twice  as  entltied  to  It  as  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  which  has  double  the 
Times'  clrcuUtion.  As  for  the  impact  of  the 
television  mediiun.  it  may  be  true  that  com- 
bined picture  and  voice  give  television  a  spe- 
cial force.  On  the  other  hand,  print  can  be 
reread.  It  can  be  lingered  over,  it  can  be 
spread  around,  it  can  be  consulted  over  and 
over  again.  Should,  on  the  grounds  of  these 
advantages  over  television,  the  print  media 
have  less  freedom? 

The  Vice  President  asked  how  many 
"marches  and  demonstrations"  there  would 
be  if  there  were  no  television  cameras.  An 
elementary  textbook  in  American  history 
might  prove  instructive.  There  was  no  tele- 
vision to  record  the  demonstrations  against 
slavery;  demonstrations  against  the  Mexican 
War;  demonstrations  against  the  Civil  War 
draft;  demonstrations  for  women  suffrage; 
demonstrations  for  Prohibition;  demonstra- 
tions for  the  League  of  Nations;  demonstra- 
tions against  child  labor;  demonstrations  for 
economic  Justice.  That  there  would  be  no 
disturbing  news  except  for  television  is  a 
canard  as  dangerous  as  it  is  egregious. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  crucial  issue  raised 
by  the  Vice  President. 

Despite  his  complaints  about  and  what  we 
report,  the  Vice  President  protested  that  he 
was  not  advocating  censorship.  He  found  It 
necessary,  a  week  later,  to  repeat  his  protest 
three  times  In  one  paragraph.  It  Is  far  more 
shocking  to  me  that  the  utterances  of  the 
second-ranking  official  of  the  United  States 
government  reqvilre  such  repeated  assurances 
that  he  had  In  mind  no  violation  of  the 
Constitution  that  it  is  comforting  to  have 
them  at  aU.  Of  course,  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  associates  are  advocating  censorship — 
which  would  never  survive  Judicial  scrutiny. 
But  it  does  not  take  overt  censorship  to  crip- 
ple the  free  flow  of  ideas.  Was  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's reference  to  television's  being  "sanc- 
tioned and  licensed  by  government"  ac- 
cidental and  devoid  of  any  point  or  meaning? 
Was  his  suggestion  that  "it  is  time  that  the 
networks  were  made  lemphaais  added)  more 
responsive  to  the  views  of  the  nation"  merely 
sloppy  semantics  and  devoid  of  any  notion 
of  coercion? 

Perhaps  the  Vice  President,  In  his  Novem- 
ber 20  foUow-up  speech,  was  not  referring  to 
government  action,  but  only  to  a  dialogue 
among  citizens  when  he  said,  "When  they 
[network  commentators  and  some  gentle- 
men of  The  New  York  Times]  go  beyond  fair 
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conunent  and  criticism  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  defend  their  statements  and  their 
positions  Just  as  we  must  defend  ours.  And 
when  their  criticism  becomes  excessive  or 
unjust,  we  shaU  Invite  them  down  from  their 
ivory  towers  to  enjoy  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
pubUc  debate."  Who,  in  those  sentences,  will 
do  the  caUlng  of  these  men  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  before  whom?  Who  is  the  "we 
who  shaU  do  the  inviting?  And  by  whose 
standards  will  the  limits  of  "fair  comment 
and  "just  criticism"  be  Judged  and  who  shall 
be  the  judges?  ^^ 

The  omlnoiu  character  of  the  Vice  presi- 
dent's attack  derives  dlrectiy  from  the  fact 
that  It  Is  made  upon  the  Journalism  of  a 
medium  licensed  by  the  government  of  which 
he  is  a  high  ranking  officer.  This  is  a  new  re- 
lationship   In    goverrunent-prese    relations. 
From  George  Washington  on,  every  Admin- 
istration has  had  disputes  with  the  press,  but 
the  First  Amendment  assured  the  press  that 
such  disputes  were  between  equals,  with  the 
press  beyond  the  reach  of  the  government. 
This  all-important  fact  of  the  Ucenalng  power 
of  life  and  death  over  the  broadcast  press 
brings  an  implicit  threat  to  a  government  of- 
ficial's attacks  on  It,  whether  or  not  that  is 
the  intention  and  whether  or  not  the  official 
says  he  Is  speaking  only  as  an  individual. 

But  the  Vice  President  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  walking  a  lonely  path  In  the  di- 
rection of  suppression  and  harassment: 

Herbert  Q.  Klein,  the  Administration's  Di- 
rector of  Communications.  revetJed  that,  on 
November  4.  the  day  after  the  President's 
speech,  calls  from  White  House  offices  went 
out  to  broadcast  stotions  asking  whether 
editorials  were  planned  and,  In  Mr.  Klein's 
words,  "to  ask  them  what  they  would  say  In 
their  editorial  comment." 

In   Washington,   D.C..   television   stations 
were  caUed  by  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities   Control   Board.   Paul   O'NeU.   re- 
questing logs  of  news  coverage  devoted  to 
support  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  Admin- 
istration's Vietnam  policy.  His  wife,  a  Dade 
County  official  of  the  Republican  Party,  who 
specified  her  husband's  official  position,  made 
the  same  request  of  Miami,  Florida  stations. 
On  November  4,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  In  unprec- 
edented calls  to  the  presidents  of  the  three 
broadcasting  companies  with  national  tele- 
vision   networks,    demanded    transcripts   of 
the  remarks  of  their  reporters  and  others 
who  had  commented  on  the  speech,  saying 
there  had  been  complaints,  the  source  of 
which  he  failed  to  specify— although,  two 
weeks   later   on   sober   second   thought,   he 
seemed  to  reverse  himself  when  he  signed 
a  letter  adopted  by  the  full  Commission  find- 
ing that  the  comments  made  on  the  networks 
after  the  speech  in  no  way  violated  its  doc- 
trine of  fairness. 

A  special  counsel  to  the  President.  Clark  R. 
MoUenhoff,  said  that  the  speech  "was  devel- 
oped by  varlOTis  White  House  aides."  adding 
"If  you  are  asking  me,  'does  it  refiect  the 
Administration's  views.'  the  evidence  Is  abun- 
dant  that  it  does."  The  President's  press 
secretary.  Ronald  Zlegler.  agreed  that  a  White 
House  special  assistant,  Patrick  J.  Buchanan, 
"very  weU  could  have  contributed  some 
thoughts  to  the  speech." 

Mr  Klein,  on  November  16.  said.  "I  think 
that  any  time  any  Industry— and  I  include 
newspapers  very  thoroughly  In  this,  as  well 
as  the  net\»wks— If  you  look  at  the  problems 
YOU  have  today  and  you  fail  to  continue  to 
examine  theiri.  you  do  Invite  the  government 
tocomeln."     \ 

In  my  Judgment,  the  whole  tone,  the  whole 
content  and  tAe  whole  pattern  of  this  gov- 
ernment intrusion  into  the  substance  m^ 
methods  of  tht  broadcaat  press,  and  Indeed 
of  aU  Journalism,  have  the  gravest  impU- 
cations  Becaus^  a  PederaUy-Ucenswi  medium 
IS  involved,  no , more  serious  eP»«f  «,^?^ 
cured    in    gov^emment-press    reUtlonships 
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Blnce  the  dark  days  In  the  fumbling  Infancy 
of  this  republic  when  the  Ill-fated  Allen  and 
Sedition  Acts  forbade  criticism  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  Its  policies  on  pain  of  exile 
or  Imprisonment.  .^  »,  „    ♦>,. 

In  the  context  of  this  Intimidation,  the 
self-serving  disavowal  interpolations  of  no 
censorship,  no  matter  how  often  repeated,  are 
meaningless.  Reprisals  no  less  damaging  to 
the  media  and  no  less  dangerous  to  our 
fundamental  freedoms  than  censorship  are 
readily  available  to  the  80vernment-eco- 
nomlc'.  legal  and  psychological.  Nor  Is  theU 
actual  employment  necessary  to  achieve  their 
«ds;  to  have  them  dangling  like  swords 
over  the  media  can  do  harm  even  more  ir- 
«JLable  than  overt  action.  If  these  threats 
implicit  m  the  developments  of  the  past  jeek 
we  not  openly  recognized,  unequivocally  de- 
nounced and  flrmly  resisted,  ^'f^^o"^ .f^°°f  " 
munlcatlons  In  this  country  will  suffer  a  set- 
back  that  will  not  be  limited  to  checking  the 
freedom  of  televUlon  or  to  barring  critical 
cogent  on  government  policy.  It  win  pre- 
cS^  an  erosion  that  will  inevitably  de- 
8Uoy  the  most  Powerful  safeguard  of  ajree 
^l^ty-free.   unhampered  and   unharassed 

"^  TWMoS  not  have  to  be  the  resolute  In, 
tentlon  ofany  person  or  group,  any  party  or 
goverrSnei?.  We  can  wander  unlntentlon- 
lllv-all  of  us-lnto  a  lethal  trap  If  we  let 
our  miausfactlon  with  the  handimg  of 
snecinc  issues,  which  are  variable,  and  of 
Su  whJch  «e  transitory,  compromise  our 
Adherence  to  basic  principles,  which  are  con- 
stent  NO  permanent  freedom  was  ever  wisely 
exchanged  for  temporary  PoP^l^^l^y- *°^,"l"' 
popularity  can  be  gone  with  changing  poUti- 
^1  or  social  cycles  and  the  freedom  can  be 
rewmed  If  ever,  only  at  fearful  cost.^And 
tws  is  a  truth  that  should  be  remembered 
b^tbose  Who  demand  that  our  freedoms  be 
oreserved  only  when  they  agree  with  us,  but 
who  have  been  eager  to  restrict  them  when- 
Tver  they  disagree  with  us.  You  cannot 
side  with  restrictions  or  with  bullying  or  with 
^criminations  when  they  support  yoj^  views 
and  then  oppose  them  when  th«y  ,^"^"-/°J 
they  will  rise  up  and  haunt  you  long  after 
your  cause  Is  lost  or  won. 

The  issue  here  Is  simple.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower said.  -I  believe  the  United  States  Is 
Sg  Enough  to  expose  to  the  world^Us 
differing  viewpoints.  .  .  •"  His  successor 
John  P  Kennedy,  said.  "The  men  who  create 
Jow^r  mile  an  indispensable  contribution 
^oTe  natlon-s  greatness,  but  the  men  who 
question  power  make  a  contribution  Just  as 
Indispensable."  ^  .     ... 

Criticism  Is  an  essential  Ingredient  In  that 
mix.  It  Is  central,  not  tangential,  to  a  free 
society.  It  is  always  a  free  society 's  strength 
and  often  Its  salvation.  Television  Itself  Is 
not  and  should  not  be  Immune  to  such  criti- 
cism As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  the  most  criti- 
cized medium  In  ttie  history  of  communica- 
tions. Newspapers,  magazines,  academic 
groups,  learned  societies— who  wouldn  t 
dream  of  criticizing  each  other— criticize  us 
every  single  day.  Everyone  has  free  access 
to  what  we  do.  and  everyone  sees  us  do  lt_ 
We  are  not  unaccountable.  We  are  not 
clandestine.  We  have  no  end  product  that  is 
not  seen  and  Judged  by  everyone.  But  such 
open  criticism  Is  a  far  cry  from  sharp  re- 
minders from  high  official  quarters  that  we 
are  licensed  or  that  If  we  dont  examine  our- 
selves, we  m  common  with  other  media  "in- 
vite"' the  government  to  move  In. 

The  troubled  pages  of  this  century's  his- 
tory are  writ  dark  with  the  death  of  Uberty 
m  those  nations  where  the  first  fatal  symp- 
tom of  political  decay  was  an  effort  to  con- 
trol the  news  media.  Seldom  has  It  been 
called  censorship.  Seldom  is  the  word  used 
except  in  denials.  Always  It  has  been  "guide- 
lines" In  the  name  of  national  unity.  And 
we  might  well  ponder  the  fate  of  the  un- 
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happy  role  of  nations  that  Mad  no  regard 
for  their  freedoms  or  took  them  for  granted 
or  held  them  lightiy. 

As  we  meet  here.  39  nations  In  the  world 
have  a  controlled  press  or  a  press  that  wavers 
uncertainly  between  control  and  freedom. 
These  melancholy  statistics  might  well  be 
borne  In  mind  by  those  of  our  own  country- 
men who.  as  the  Vice  President  d«^nd8 
upon  one  part  of  the  country  to  attack  the 
Journalists  of  another  part,  are  moved  by 
their  temporary  irritations  to  applaud  their 
own  ensnarement.  In  his  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 13.  the  Vice  President  turned  to  Learned 
Hand  to  support  a  proposition  that  would 
have  been  totol  anathema  to  the  great 
Judge.  Let  me,  In  conclusion,  invoke  Hand 
m  more  revealing  words: 

"Our  democracy  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that,  set  free,  the  common  man  can 
manage  his  own  fate;  that  errors  will  cancel 
each  other  by  open  discussion;  that  the  in- 
terests of  each  when  ungulded  from  above, 
will  not  diverge  too  radically  from  the  in- 
terests of  all. ..."  .      ,  .^ 

I  appreciate  having  had  this  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  today  in  what  all  thought- 
ful people  must  regard  as  a  critical  period 
in  the  life  of  a  free  society  and  of  the  free 
communications  without  which  It  cannot 
exist. 


December  -4,  1969 


EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF  KICRIGAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  expected  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  take  up  and  consider  yet 
this  week  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
4293  the  1969  amendments  to  the  Export 
Control  Act  as  newly  titled  "The  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969." 

My  fellow  conferees.  Mr.  Widnall  and 
Mr.  MizE,  and  I  refused  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report  because  we  disagreed  with 
the   determination    of   the   other   con- 
ferees to  accept  the  Senate  version  of 
section  4(b).  the  "Authority"  section  of 
the  bUl.  The  three  of  us  have  heretofore 
circulated  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
an  expression  and  explanation  of  our 
views  in  opposition  to  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  We  wUl  actively  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port until  and  unless  the  House  version 
of  section  4(b)   is  incorporated  in  the 
legislation  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  version 
of  such  section.  Since  the  time  the  con- 
ference was  completed  on  H.R.  4293,  1 
have  received  several  letters  from  ex- 
porters and  others  urging  adoption  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  con- 
ference report.  In  each  of  such  letters, 
the  writer  has  indicated  his  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  policy  which  would  be  es- 
tablished by  adoption  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  section  4(b)  regarding  trade  in 
strategic  goods  with  Russia  and  other 
Communist  bloc  nations. 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  may  be  receiving  similar  letters 
from  exporters,  I  have  decided  it  might 
be  desirable  or  helpful  to  share  with  them 
my  typical  response  to  such  letters  as 
well  as  the  content  of  the  letter  which 
was  earlier  circulated  by  Mr.  Widnall, 
Mr.  MizE.  and  myself  among  our  col- 
leagues. The  letters  follow: 


NOVKMBEK  18,  1969. 

Re  conference  report  on  H.R.  4293,  Export 
Control  Act. 

Dkak  Collkaotjb:  The  Conference  Report 
on  the  Export  Control  Act,  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  will  be  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  week,  probably 
on  Wednesday. 

We  are  urging  you  to  oppose  the  adoption 
of  the  Conference  Report. 

As  Conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
we  did  not  sign  the  Report  and  hope  it 
will  not  receive  your  support  because  the 
all-important  Section  4,  the  "Authority"  sec- 
tion, of  the  Report  Is  almost  verbatim  the 
Senate  language  to  which  we  strenuously 
object  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  It  will  be  impossible  to  canvass  the 
government  defense  laboratories  and  private 
defense  contractors  throughout  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  which  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  commodities,  technologies  and  in- 
formation affected  by  the  bill  would,  or 
would  not.  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  military  potential  of  Communist 
Countries  within  the  six  month  period  to 
which  such  .review  Is  limited  by  Section 
4(a). 

(2)  Section  4(b)  provides  that  If  strategic 
products,  technology  or  Information  are 
available  from  any  other  source  including 
Russia  and  other  Communist  countries  or 
friendly  nations  not  allied  with  the  United 
States,  such  Items  cannot  be  subject  to  ex- 
port control  unless  the  President  makes  a 
specific  determination  that  this  is  neces- 
sary In  the  interest  of  national  security.  Even 
If  the  President  makes  such  a  determination, 
the  President  then  must  report  in  detail  to 
the  Congress,  his  reasons  for  same.  This  re- 
porting mandate  will  require  detaUed  public 
disclosure  which' could,  and  no  doubt  would, 
be  detrimental  to  our  national  security,  our 
foreign  relations  and  would  damage  U.S. 
firms  in  regard  to  matters  of  trade  con- 
fidentiality. 

(3)  No  provision  is  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  controls  over  "basket  categories" — 
groupings  of  many  similar  products  in  gen- 
eral categories  without  Individual  Identifica- 
tion. Use  of  basket  categories  Is  essential 
to  control  of  the  exportation  of  new  products 
or  technology  having  strategic  potential  but 
for  which  a  separate  classification  does  not 
exist  because  such  new  product  or  tech- 
nology has  never  been  prevlotisly  Identified. 
The  Senate  language  in  the  Report  requires 
Individual  identification  of  all  products  sub- 
ject to  control  and  therefore  InabiUty  to 
identify  many  new  products  and  technologies 
would  authorize  their  uncontrolled  export 
even  to  the  detriment  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

In  summary,  we  concur  with  many  in  the 
Congress  who  believe  the  Export  Control  Act 
needs  up-dating.  We  agree  that  some  of  Its 
provisions  have  been  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive but  we  reject  the  radical  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  incorporated  in  the 
Conference  Report. 

We  think  it  extremely  unwise  and  not  In 
this  nation's  Interest  to  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  President  in  total  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  Justification  of  his  actions 
may  entail  the  divulging  of  information 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
security  Interests  of  this  country.  When  we. 
in  the  House,  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  making  "availability" 
elsewhere  of  the  proposed  export  a  matter 
to  be  considered  by  the  President  In  exer- 
cising his  control  authority,  we  restricted 
the  .-"pplication  of  such  availability  test  to 
those  nations  with  which  we  have  defense 
treaty  commitments— in  other  words,  we 
can  have  an  Impact  upon  trade  policy  and 
shipment  of  goods  from  other  free  worid 
nations  but  we  have  no  similar  power  or 
control  with  respect  to  the  shipment  of  goods 
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among  and  within  the  nations  of  the  Com- 
munist Bloc.  ,, 

Defeat  of  the  Conference  R«P«rt  wl"  P«- 
mit  an  opportunity  to  re-examine  the  ques- 
Uons  and  issues  we  have  raised  herein  and 
hopefully  the  adoption  of  the  House  Au- 
thority" section. 
Sincerely, 

Wll-LIAM    B.    WIDNALI.. 

Chester  L.  Mize, 
Carry  Brown. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  1.  1969. 

Uj^ Thank  you  for  contacting  me 

urging  my  support;  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port on  ^R.  4293.  l««»«l»"°'^,^*rt^«^! 
Export,  Control  Act  of  1949  and  entitled  The 
Export  Administration   Act   of    1969. 

R-ankly,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  rec- 
oncile your  support  of  the  Report  and  some 
of  the  statements  In  your  communication 
m  view  of  the  Senate  version  of  tlie  Au- 
thority" section  of  the  bill  as  included  in 
the  Conference  Report.  These  statements 
\ead  me  to  believe  that  you  have  not  care- 
fully read  the  Conference  Report  or  preferred 
to  ignore  some  of  its  language. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  actively  opposed  to 
the  Conference  Report  In  Its  present  form, 
although  I  was  a  prime  mover  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  Export  Control  Act  when  the  bill 
to  renew  the  Act  was  originally  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  fact.  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  amending  the  Act  even  with  re- 
spect to  the  "Authority"  section. 

Yo\ir  communication  expressly  states  that 
vou  are  opposed  to  trade  in  strategic  goods 
by  exporters  of  this  nation  with  nations  of 
the  Communist  bloc.  Including  Russia;  yet 
the  language  of  the  "Authority"  section  of 
the  Conference  Report,  which  was  the  Sen- 
ate language,  denies  to  the  President  the 
right  to  restrict  or  control  such  trade  unless 
he  satisfies  the  two-factor  test  of  Section 
4(b)    or  makes  an   absolute   determination 
that   such  trade   would   be   detrimental   to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  explains  his  reasons  for  such  determi- 
nation m  a  "full  and  detailed  statement" 
In  the  next  quarterly  report  to  the  Congress. 
The  strategic  importance  of  most  exports 
which  may  have  military  significance  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  must  necessarily  be  established  from 
intelligence  reports.  Disclosure  of  the  sub- 
stance of  these  reports  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, through  a  detaUed  quarterly  report  to 
the  Congress,  would  not  be  In  this  nation's 
Interest  in  the  view  of  this  writer.  It,  there- 
fore, would  be  almost  essential  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  two-factor 
test  of  the  "Authority"  section  for  the  control 
of  exports  which  does  not  necessitate  the  fil- 
ing of  such  a  report.  \ 

It  is  this  two-factor  test  within  the  "Au- 
thority" section  that  causes  me  the  greatest 
concern.  If  you  have  read  the  language  of 
the  Report,  you  will  know  that  It  denies  to 
the  President  the  right  to  control  exports 
either    through    the    establishment    of    re- 
stricted trade  lists  or  by  denial  of  export 
licenses,  unless  the  President  satisfies  both 
requirements  of  such  section.  This  test  pro- 
vides that  with  respect  to  any  export  control 
action,  the  President  must  determine:    (1) 
that  the  item  to  be  restricted  or  denied  a 
Ucense  "would  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  military  potential  of  such  nation 
or  nations  which  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States"; 
and,  (2)   such  item  or  Items  "sought  to  be 
exported  are  not  readily  avaUable  to  such 
nation  or  nations  from  other  sources"  (em- 
phasis added).  Since  this  is  a  two- fold  test, 
satisfaction  of  only  one  of  the  requirements 
is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  controls. 
The  Impact  of  this  two-fold  test  Is  to  deny 
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to  the  President  the  right  to  control  the  ex- 
port of  Items  to  any  nation  even  though 
such  Item  or  Items  may  have  subetantiaa  mil- 
itary significance  detrimental  to  the  United 
Stotes.  tt  such  item  or  items  are  readily  avail- 
able to  such  nation  or  nations  from  any  other 
source.  Including  a  source  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc  of  nations,  even  Russia,  since 
the  term  "other  sources"  has  In  no  way  been 
limited  by  the  Conference  Report. 

The  questioning  of  Senator  Mondale  re- 
garding his  interpretation  of  this  language 
of  the  Conference  Report  (see  Congressional 
Record  tor  November  14.  1969,  pages  34290- 
34293)  clearly  establishes  that  either  Sen- 
ator Mondale  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  mean  that  which  they  had 
written  in  their  Senate  language  or  did  not 
say  what  they  meant.  Neverthless.  the  lan- 
guage Is  not  patentiy  ambiguous  and,  there- 
fore, is  not  subject  to  interpretation  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  legislative  history 
which  the  Senate  coUoquy  esUbllshed  In  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recon- 
cUe  your  rejection  of  trade  In  strategic  goods 
with  Communist  nations  with  the  analysU 
I  have  above  set  forth.  We  both  support 
modification  of  the  Export  Control  Act  sub- 
stantially along  the  lines  of  the  Conference 
Report,  and  it  appears  to  me  you  should  be 
supporting  my  opposition  to  adoption  of  the 
Conference  Report  until  the  "Authority"  sec- 
tion has  been  corrected  to  reflect  that  which 
apparently  even  the  Senate  intended 

My  purpose  In  opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
Conference  Report  is  to  permit  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  House 
version  of  the  "Authority"  section  and  for 
no  other  reason.  This  action  would  be  con- 
sistent with  what  the  Senate  apparentiy  In- 
tended and  would  accommodate  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  what  appear  to  be  the  conflicting 
recommendations  of  your  letter.  Even  more 
Importantly,  such  action  would  effect  a 
realistic  modernization  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  without  Jeopardizing  the  effectuat- 
ing of  proper  export  control  policy. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Oabky  Bbown. 


ADDRESS  OP  DR.  FRANK  STANTON, 
PRESIDENT  OP  COLUMBIA  BROAD- 
CASTING CO.,  BEFORE  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL RADIO  AND  TELE- 
VISION SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1960 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

of   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2.  1969 


Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 13  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  spoke  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
focusing  his  remarks  on  the  television 
industry  in  this  country.  One  week  later 
on  November  20,  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Vice 
President  Agnew  spoke  again  concerning 
the  Nation's  media,  this  time  concentrat- 
ing his  comments  on  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  thoughtful  and 
significant  response  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's criticism,  an  address  by  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  before  a  meeting 
of  the  International  Radio  &  Televi- 
sion Society  held  in  New  York  City  on 
November  25. 
Dr.  Stanton's  address  follows: 
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I  am  not  here  to  defend  broadcast  Journal- 
ism as  being  beyond  aU  criticism.  No  one 
could  have  worked  as  long  as  I  have  In  radio 
and    television   without   realizing    that    we 
are   far   from   perfect  In   carrying   out  our 
enormous  responslblUttee  In  broadcast  Jour- 
nalism. We  have  never  been  satlfied   with 
the  Job  we  are  doing.  We  are  not  satisfied 
now  It  is  our  continuing  hope  and  our  con- 
tinuing effort  to  do  better.  We  are  concerned 
with  what  the  press  says  of  us.  We  ore  con- 
cerned with  what  our  audiences  write  us. 
We  are  concerned  with  what  our  alllllatee 
tell  us.  We  do  strive  for  objectivity,  although 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  achieve.  While  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  meaningless  without  the 
freedom  to  be  wrong,  we  do  try  to  be  right. 
And  I  think  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  we  have  succeeded. 

NIXON    OUTLINES   VIETNAM    PEACE   PLAlf 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  that  have  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of   us.   On   November  3.   the 
President  of  the  United  States  delivered  a 
much-publicized  and  eagerly-awaited  speech 
presenting  the  Administration's  position  and 
plans  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That  war  has 
been  the  subject  of  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  fervent  public  debates  In  all  American 
history.   Good,   conscionable   and   dedicated 
men  and  women,  from  all  sections  of  our 
society,  have  earnest  and  deeply-felt  differ- 
ences  as   to  Its   meaning,   its   conduct   and 
Its    prospects.    Pundamentel    questions    of 
rightness  and  wrongness  have  disturbed  o\ir 
people  as  no  other  issue  has  in  this  century. 
The  President  spoke  for  32  minutes  on  all 
four  nationwide  television  networks,  four  na- 
tionwide radio  networks  and  scores  of  Inde- 
pendent  stations.   Some  88   million   people 
heard  his  words  as  they  were  conveyed,  unin- 
terrupted and  in  a  place  and  under  condi- 
tions of   his   own   choosing.   Following  the 
President's   address,  each   of  the  television 
networks  provided  comments  by  professionals 
analyzing  the  content  of  the  speech.  Partici- 
pating were  experienced  newsmen,  most  of 
whom  have  performed  similar  functions  for 
many  years  following  the  live  broadcast  of 
special   events   of   outstanding   significance. 
Since  the  participants  were  different  on  the 
four  television  networks,  the  comments  of 
none  of  them  were  heard  by  the  same  huge 
audience  that  heard  the  President.  One  of 
the  networks  added  to  the  expertise  by  pre- 
senting the  views  of  a  distinguished  diplomat 
and  public  servant,  who  had  held  high  posts 
in  nine  Presidential  terms,  of  both  parties, 
prior  to  the  present  Administration.  Another 
presented  the  comments  of  two  United  States 
senators,  who  took  divergent  views  of  the 
policy  advocated  In  the  speech. 

In  all  this,  nothing  unprecedented  had 
happened.  Such  commente  have  customarily 
been  offered  after  most  significant  Presiden- 
tial appearances— State  of  the  Union.  In- 
augurals, United  Nations  addresses,  press 
conferences,  for  example.  And  they  usually 
have  been  more  than  mere  bland  recapitula- 
tions, which  would  serve  little  purpose,  and 
have  frequently  called  attention  to  emphases, 
omissions,  unexpected  matters  of  substance, 
long  anticipated  attitudes,  changes  of  views, 
methods  of  advocacy  or  any  other  aspect  of 
the  speech.  Such  comments  have  been  offered 
by  enterprising  news  organizations  since  the 
dawn  of  the  modern  press  and  continued  into 
the  era  of  radio  and  television. 

Following  the  President's  speech  and  fol- 
lowing the  relativelv  brief  comments  made 
dlr«ctly  after  it,  the  White  House  was  del- 
uged with  telegrams  and  letters  approving 
the  President's  speech,  the  White  House  re- 
ported, by  an  overwhelming  margin.  Two  days 
later,  the  OaUup  Survey  reported  that  nearly 
4  out  of  every  5  of  those  who  heard  It,  ap- 
proved the  President  s  speech  and  the  course 
that  it  advocated  with  regard  to  Vietnam. 
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Ten  (toys  aftar  tbe  President's  speech,  the 
second  highest  official  In  the  AdmlnUtr»tlon 
iMinehed  an  attwsk  on  the  television  net- 
works on  the  grotinds  that  critical  comments 
on  aovemment  poUcy  as  enunciated  in  a 
PreddantUl  address  might  unduly  Influence 
the  American  people— even  though,  follow- 
ing such  comments,  the  President  received 
sT?  percent  vote  of  confidence  from  thoee 
who  heard  him  on  the  issue  discussed. 

The  Vice  President  also  censured  television 
network  news  for  covering  events  and  person- 
aUties  that  are  Jolting  to  many  of  us  but  that 
nevertheless  document  the  kind  of  po^f^ 
goclety— not  Just  here  but  throughout  the 
world,  whether  or  not  there  is  television  and 
whether  it  is  controlled  or  free— in  which, 
for  better  or  worse,  we  are  living.  It  is  not 
a  consensus  society.  It  U  a  quesUoning, 
searching  society— unsure,  groping,  running 
to  extremes,  abrasive,  often  violent  even  in 
its  reactions  to  the  violence  of  others.  Stu- 
dents and  faculties  are  challenging  time- 
honored  traditions  in  the  universities.  Young 
clergy  are  challenging  ancient  practices  and 
even  dogma  of  the  churches.  Labor  union 
members  »tt  challenging  their  leaderships. 
ScienUsts.  artists,  businessmen.  poUticiana— 
»11  are  drawi  into  the  fray.  Frequently,  be- 
cause everyone  is  clamoring  for  attention, 
views  are  set  forth  in  extreme  terms. 

As  we  do  not  propose  to  leave  unreported 
the  voice  of  the  Vice  President,  we  cannot  In 
good  conscience  leave  unreported  any  other 
Significant  voice  or  happening— whether  ot 
not  It  sixnwru  government  policy,  whetaer 
or  not  It  conforms  with  our  own  views, 
whether  or  not  It  disturbs  the  persuasions  of 
any  poUtlcal  party  or  bloc.  But  no  healthy 
aodeS-  and  no  governing  authorities  worth 
their  salt  have  to  fear  the  reporting  of  dis- 
senting or  even  of  hostUe  voices.  What  a 
healthy  society  and  a  self-respecting  govern- 
ment do  have  to  feai— at  the  price  of  their 
vltaUty  If  not  of  their  life— Is  the  suppres- 
sion of  such  r«portlng. 

To  str«»gthen  the  delusion  that,  as  a  news 
medium,  trievlslofn  Is  plunging  the  naUon 
into  oollapee  and  can  he  deterred  ooJT,?^ 
suppressing  criticisms  and  by  either  wlth- 
hoWttng  bad  news  or  contriving  a  formulato 
balance  it  with  good  news,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's speech  was  replete  with  mWnlonna^ 
tion  inacciiraclee  and  contradictions.  TO 
deal' adequately  with  all  of  these  on  this  oc- 
casion would  take  us  through  the  afternoon, 
but  let  me  note  some  of  them  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, then  move  on  to  consider  with  you 
the  context  of  the  Vice  President's  speech  so 
far  as  tiie  actions  and  statements  of  othw 
Administration  officials  are  concerned  and. 
flnaUy.  make  some  observations  on  the 
significance  of  this  unhappy  affair. 

ICIBINTOBXATION,    INACCmUClSS,    AMD 
CONTRADICTIONS 

The  Vice  President  began  his  indictment 
of  November  13  with  a  monstrous  contra- 
diction. He  asserted  flatly  that  "no  medium 
has  a  more  profound  influence  over  public 
opinion"  than  television.  And  yet  he  also 
claimed  that  the  views  of  America  have  been 
very  little  affected  by  this  "profoiind  Influ- 
ence," when  he  said,  "The  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  this  fraternity  [I.e.,  television  net- 
work news  executives  and  editors]  do  not — 
and  I  repeat,  not — represent  the  views  of 
America,"  The  Vice  President  can't  have  It 
both  ways.  If  the  views  of  the  American  peo- 
ple show  "a  great  gulf"  between  how  a  speech 
is  received  by  them  and  how  It  is  treated 
In  a  broadcast,  obviously  tlie  treatment  of 
It  has  no  material  effect  upon  their  opinion. 
Even  the  premise  of  the  Vice  President's 
claim  Is  proved  wrong  by  the  Gallup  findings 
already  mentioned. 

The  Vice  President  objected  to  the  sub- 
jection of  the  words  and  policies  of  the  Pres- 
ident  to   "Instant   analysis   and   querulous 
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criticism."  The  analysis,  whatever  lU  merits 
or  faUlngs,  was  hardly  Instant.  Highly- 
Informed  speculation  about  the  content  of 
the  speech  had  gone  on  for  days  and  even 
weeks.  Coplee  were  made  available  at  least 
two  hotirs  in  advance  of  the  analysis,  allow- 
ing at  least  as  much  time  as  most  morning 
newspapers  had  before  press  time.  If  a  pro- 
fessional reporter  could  not  arrive  at  some 
meaningful  observations  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, we  would  question  his  compe- 
tence. _,    ..  _ 

The  Vice  President  took  care— and  tarn 
point  should  not  be  lost  on  us— to  remind 
us  that  television  U  "enjoying  a  monopoly 
sanctioned  and  licensed  by  government."  A 
monopoly,  by  any  definition  I  know,  la  the  «- 
elusive  control  of  a  product  or  a  service  by 
a  single  entity.  Television  news  U  broailcast 
in  thtt  country  by  fo\ir  networks.  aU  with 
different  and  fiercely  competitive  manage- 
ments, producers,  editors  and  reporters,  In- 
volving hundreds  of  strongly  individualistic 
people;  by  a  dozen  station  groups.  Initiating 
and  producing  their  own  news  broadcast, 
and  by  hundreds  of  stations,  producing  their 
own  news  broadcasts  whoUy  Independent  and 
distinct  from  thoee  of  any  network  they  may 
otherwise  be  asKWiated  with.  MoreovM,  It  U 
estimated  that,  on  the  average  day,  96  per- 
cent more  hours  of  viewing  are  devoted  to 
station-originated  news  broadcasts  than  to 
network  news  broadcasts.  In  addition,  th«re 
are  6  717  radio  stations  In  this  coimtry— the 
overwhelming  majority  without  network  af- 
filiations. ,!.«_ 

All    this    hardly    represents    monopolistic 

oontroL  ^  ^  ,     ..  _. 

The  Vice  President  seems  to  maintain  that 
the  First  Amendment  applies  differently  to 
NBC  from  what  It  does  to  The  New  YorK 
Times,  because  NBC's  audience  is  bigger  and 
because  television  has  more  impact.  That 
the  First  Amendment  Is  quantitative  in 
its  jujpllcabllity  is  a  chUllng  Innova- 
tion from  a  responsible  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. By  this  standard,  the  Times  ^  lea 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  BlU  <rf 
Rights  than  the  Des  Motnea  RegUter.  with 
a  third  of  Its  circulation,  and  twice  as  en- 
titied  to  It  as  the  New  York  Daily  News,  which 
has  double  the  Times'  circulation.  As  for  the 
impact  of  the  television  medium.  It  may  be 
trtw  that  combined  picture  and  voice  give 
television  a  M>eclal  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
print  can  be  reread,  it  can  be  lingered  over. 
It  can  be  spread  aroimd.  it  can  be  consulted 
over  and  over  again.  Should,  on  the  groiinds 
of  these  advantages  over  television,  the  print 
media  have  lees  freedom? 

The  Vice  President  asked  how  many 
"marches  and  demonstrations"  there  would 
be  if  there  were  no  television  cameras.  An 
elementary  textbook  in  American  history 
might  prove  Instructive.  There  was  no  televi- 
sion to  record  the  demonstrations  against 
slavery;  demonstrations  against  the  Mexican 
War;  demonstrations  against  the  Civil  War 
draft-  demonstration  for  women  suffrage; 
demonstrations  for  Prohibition;  demonstra- 
tions for  the  League  of  Nations;  demonstra- 
tions against  child  labor;  demonstrations  for 
economic  Justice.  That  there  would  be  no 
disturbing  news  except  for  television  Is  a 
canard  as  dangerous  as  It  Is  egregious. 

CENBOR8IUP  18  THE  CRTTCIAL  ISSXJi: 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  crucial  Issue  raised 
by  the  Vice  President. 

Despite  his  complaints  about  how  and 
what  we  report,  the  Vice  President  protested 
that  he  was  not  advocating  censorship.  He 
found  It  necessary,  a  week  later,  to  repeat  his 
protest  three  times  in  one  paragraph.  It  Is 
far  more  shocking  to  me  that  the  utterances 
of  the  second-ranking  official  of  the  United 
States  government  require  such  repeated  as- 
surances that  he  had  In  mind  no  violation  of 
the  Constitution  that  it  is  comforting  to 
have  them  at  all.  Of  course,  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  associates  are  advocating  censor- 
ship—which    would    never   survive    Judicial 
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scrutiny.  But  It  does  not  take  overt  censor- 
ship to  criM>le  the  free  flow  of  ideas.  Was  the 
Vice  President's  reference  to  television's  being 
"sanctioned  and  licensed  by  government" 
accidental  and  devoid  of  any  point  or  mean- 
ing? Was  his  suggestion  that  "it  is  time  that 
the  networks  were  mode  [emphasis  added] 
more  responsive  to  the  views  of  the  nation" 
merely  sloppy  semantics  and  devoid  of  any 
notion  of  ooerclon? 

Perhaps  the  Vice  President,  In  his  Novem- 
ber ao  follow-up  speech,  was  not  referring  to 
government  action,  but  only  to  a  dialogue 
among  dtlaens  when  he  said,  "When  they 
[network  commentators  and  some  gentle- 
men of  The  New  York  rimes)  go  beyond  fair 
comment  and  criticism  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  defend  their  statements  and  their 
positions  Just  as  we  must  defend  cure.  And 
when  their  criticism  becomes  excessive  or 
unjust,  we  shall  Invite  them  down  from 
their  ivory  towers  to  enjoy  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  public  debate."  Who,  In  those 
sentences,  will  do  the  calling  of  these  men 
to  defend  themselves,  and  before  whom?  Who 
is  the  "we"  who  shall  do  the  Inviting?  And 
by  whose  standards  will  the  limits  of  "fair 
comment"  and  "Just  criticism"  be  Judged 
and  who  shall  be  the  Judges? 

The  ominous  character  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's attack  derives  directly  from  the  fact 
that  It  Is  made  upon  the  Journalism  of  a 
medliim  licensed  by  the  government  of  which 
be  Is  a  high  ranking  officer.  Ths  is  a  new 
relationship  in  government-press  relations. 
From  George  Washington  on,  every  Admin- 
istration has  had  disputes  with  the  press, 
but  the  First  Amendment  assiired  the  press 
that  such  disputes  were  between  equals,  with 
the  press  beyond  the  reach  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  aU-lmportant  fact  of  the  Ucensing 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  broadcast 
press  brings  an  ImpUclt  threat  to  a  govern- 
ment official's  attacks  on  It,  whether  or  not 
that  Is  the  intention  and  whether  or  not  the 
official  says  he  Is  speaking  only  as  an  in- 
dividual. 

AGNKW  SPMCH  HAS  ADMINISTRATION  SUPPORT 

But  the  Vice  President  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  walking  a  lonely  path  in  the  di- 
rection of  suppression  and  harassment: 

Herbert  O.  Klein,  the  Administration's  Di- 
rector of  Communications,  revealed  that,  on 
November  4,  the  day  after  the  President's 
speech,  calls  from  White  House  offices  went 
out  to  broadcast  stations  asking  whether 
editorials  were  planned  and,  in  Mr.  Klein's 
words,  "to  ask  them  what  they  would  say  in 
their  editorial  comment." 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  television  stations 
were  called  by  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Paul  CNell,  re- 
questing logs  of  news  coverage  devoted  to 
support  of  and  In  opposition  to  the  Admin- 
istration's Vietnam  policy.  His  wife,  a  Dade 
County  official  of  the  Republican  Party,  who 
specified  her  husband's  official  position,  made 
the  same  request  of  Miami,  Florida  stations. 

On  November  4.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  In 
unprecedented  calls  to  the  presidents  of  the 
three  broadcasting  companies  with  national 
television  networks,  demanded  transcripts  of 
the  remarks  of  their  reporters  and  others 
who  had  commented  on  the  speech,  saying 
there  had  been  complaints,  the  source  of 
which  he  faUed  to  specify— although,  two 
weeks  later  on  sober  second  thought,  he 
seemed  to  reverse  himself  when  he  signed  a 
letter  adopted  by  the  full  Commission  find- 
ing that  the  comments  made  on  the  networks 
after  the  speech  In  no  way  violated  its 
doctrine  of  fairness. 

A  special  counsel  to  the  President,  Clark 
R.  MoUenhoff,  said  that  the  speech  "was 
developed  by  various  White  House  aides," 
adding  "if  you  are  asking  me.  'does  it  reflect 
the  Administration's  views.'  the  evidence  Is 
abundant  that  It  does."  The  President's  press 
secretary,  Ronald  Zlegler,  agreed  that  a 
White   House    special    assistant.   Patrick   J. 
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Buchanan,  "very  weU  could  have  contributed 
some  thoughts  to  the  speech." 

Mr.  meln.  on  November  X«. -JW.  "I  tt*n» 
that  any  time  any  lndustry--and  I  delude 
Mwspapere  very  thoroughly  In  «»!•."*!" 
L^Vietworkii-lf  you  look  at  tiie  pwtolem. 
^u  have  today  and  you  f aU  to  continue  to 
examine  tiiem.  you  do  Invite  the  government 
to  oome  In."  ..     _fc-,. 

in  my  Judgment,  the  whole  tone^  ^e  whole 
content  Ind  tiie  whole  pattern  rf  this  g^ 
ernment  intiiwlon  into  Uie  •"*>•*«'«  *™ 
methods  of  the  broadcast  !«"•  »^J^^ 
of  all  loumallsm,  have  the  gravest  im^ca- 
tio^  KU  a 'Federally-licensed  medium 
Is  involved,  no  more  serious  •P««^«  ^"  ?^ 
mirred  In  eovMTiment-press  relationships 
S^^^i  dar'i^  days  In  tiTe  ^vnnbUng  Infancy 
of  tills  republic  when  tiie  Ul-f»t^A"«°  *°f 
iiSn  Acts  forbade  criticism  of  "»•  ,f  ^I 
^ent  and  its  policies  on  pain  of  exUe  or 

"^TZ^Snt^  Of  ti^  intlmldatioi.  tje 
self-serving  disavowal  interpolations  of  no 
MMorS^no  matter  how  ofton  repeated,  are 
m^2K««-  Beprl»»l»  no  less  d«na«»=«,f 
to?meS»  and^  less  dangerous  to  a^t^- 
damental  freedoms  than  ^nsorshlpare  re^ 
llv  avaUable  to  the  government— econcmato. 
•la?  ^I»ychologl5a.  Nor  U  tiielr  actua^ 
eSl<5^ent  nece-Sy  to  «=»e^"»«'' •"^ 
to  haVe  tt»em  dangling  like  "^^^^^^^ 
medU  can  do  harm  even  more  1"«V««W« 
^  overt  action.  U  tiieee  threats  ImplUdt 
Sthe  developments  of  tiie  P"*  "^f''^"*,^ 
oomlf  recogSteed.  unequlvocaUy  denounced 
^IJS^^.  fre«lom  of  commun^ 
Sons  in  this  country  wUl  suffer  »  ••^b** 
that  wlU  not  be  limited  to  checklng^e  fr»- 
dOTi  of  tolevlslon  or  to  barring  «^««^X- 
ment  on  government  poUcy.  It  wUl  pre^l- 
SSe  an  er^on  that  wUl  ^^^J^'J  .^^^ 
the  most  powerful  safeguard  of  *  Jf*« J*^ 
ciety-free:    unhampered    and    unharassed 

news  media.  ,    .     . 

This  does  not  have  to  be  the  resolute  In- 
tention of  any  person  or  group,  any  party  or 
^ve^nt.  we  can  wande'  unlntentlon- 
Slv— all  of  us— into  a  lethal  trap  If  we  let 
our  dissatisfaction  wltii  tiie  handUng  of  .jpe- 
clfic  issues,  which  are  variable,  and  of  evente. 
which  are  transitory,  compromise  our  ad- 
herence to  basic  principles,  which  ««*  con- 
stant. No  permanent  freedom  was  every  wise- 
ly  exchanged  for  temporary  popularity,  for 
Uie  WuSrity  can  be  gone  with  changing 
Sur^CsJlal  cycles  and  the  freedom  can 
be  regained,  if  ever,  only  at  fearful  cost^ 
^SiTST  trutii  that  should  be  remembered 
by  those  who  demand  that  our  f^^JP'^ 
preserved  only  when   tiiey   "gree^*^^""' 
but  who  have  been  eager  to  reL«°'  *?»^ 
whenever  tiiey  disagree  with  us.  You  ca^ot 
Tide  wltii  restrictions  or  witii  buUylng  or  with 
recriminations    when    they     support    your 
views  and  then  oppose  tiiem  when  they  differ, 
for  they  wlU  rise  up  and  haunt  you  long  after 
your  caxise  Is  lost  or  won. 

carncisM  is  vttal  to  a  rara  sociktt 
The  issue  here  is  simple.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower said,  "I  beueve  the  United  States  is 
S^ng^o;^8h  to  expose  to  tiie  world  Its 
differing  viewpoints.  ..."  His  successor,  Jo^ 
F  Kennedy,  said,  "The  men  who  creato  power 
niake  an  indispensable  contribution  to  the 
nation's  greatiiess.  but  the  men  who  question 
power  make  a  contirlbutlon  Just  as  Indle- 

^mttclsm  Is  an  essential  Ingredient  In  that 
mix.  It  la  central,  not  tangential  to  a  free 
society  It  is  always  a  free  society's  strength 
IS  Often  its  salvation.  Television  ItseU  Is 
not  and  should  not  be  Immune  to  such  criti- 
cism. AS  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most 
criticized  medium  in  Uie  history  of  w"^^; 
caUons.  Newspapers,  magazines,  academic 
Soups.  leamVd  socleties-who  wouldn't 
Seam  of  criticizing  each  other-critlclze  us 
every  single  day.  Everyone  has  t^e^cc^^ 
what  we  do.  and  everyone  sees  us  do  It.  we 
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are  not  unaccountable.  ^"•^'^.P^^ 

tine   we  have  no  end  product  tiiat  U  not 

M^n  and  Judged  by  everyone.  But  such  open 

^Sct^  uTSr  Iry  from  ahsn,  reminders 

from  high  official  quarters  that  we  are  u- 

cXd  JTtiiat  If  we  dont  *»?1°«  °;j»^'^ 
^  in  common  with  other  mema  "invito    the 

government  to  move  In.  t,.—^  v,i, 

•^The  troubled  pages  of  this  c««tury^  Ws- 
tory  are  writ  dark  wltti  the  death  of  Uberty 
i^os.  nations  Where  tbe  am  ft^^sj^p- 
toms  of  poUtical  decay  was  an  «ffort  to  con- 
STuie  news  media.  Seldom  hwlt  be^ 
SSed  censorehlp.  Seldom  la  t»»*^^,'^ 
SreSpt  in  denials.  Always  It  has  been  "guide, 
lines"  in  the  name  of  national  duty.  And  we 
^5t  weU  ponder  tiie  fate  of  the  unhappy 
roirof  nations  tiiat  had  no  '•8^*°'**^ 
freedoms  or  took  them  for  granted  or  held 

"-""I^Xlst  here,  39  nations  In  tiie  world 
have  a  controUed  press  or  a  press  that  wavwa 
uncertainly  between  control  «f^/"^°?; 
These  melancholy  statistics  might  weU  be 
borne  In  mind  by  those  of  our  own  country- 
men who,  as  the  Vice  Pr"»*«'^*  ^•^^^ 
upon  one  part  of  the  country  to  attack  the 
journalists  of  another  part,  are  moved  by 
their  temporary  Irritations  to  aPP»aud  their 
oJira  ensnSement.  In  his  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 18.  the  Vice  President  turned  to  Learned 
5md  to  support  a  proposition  tiiat  would 
have  been  total  anathema  to  the  great  Judge. 
Let  me.  In  conclusion,  Invoke  Hand  in  more 
revealing  words: 

"Ourdemocracy  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  set  free,  the  common  man  can  manage 
his  own  fate;  tiiat  errore  will  »ncel  each 
other  by  open  discussions;  that  the  interests 
of  each  when  ungulded  from  above.  viWL  not 
diverge  too  radically  from  the  Interesto  or 

all       " 

i  appreciate  having  had  this  opportunity 
to  spS  to  you  today  In  what  aU  ^^oufhtful 
peoplemust  regard  as  a  critical  period  In  the 
life  of  a  free  society  and  of  tbe  free  com- 
munications without  which  It  cannot  exist. 
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AID  FERTILIZER  POLICIES 
QUESTIONED 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NXW  JXXSBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  "ce^J^yJ 
have  had  cause  to  question  a  pn«>08ed 
policy  change  at  AID  which  involved 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  circumvention 
of  the  "buy  American"  principle  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program.  Accordingly. 
I  wrote  the  foUowing  letter  to  Admin- 
istrator Hannah: 

House  of  Reprbsrntativxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11, 1969. 
Dr.  John  A.  Hannah, 

Administrator.  Agency  for  Intemation^  De- 
velopment. Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ^  . 
Dbab  Dr.  Hannah:  The  enclosed  letter  and 
material  have  been  received  from  a  man  in 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  amount  of  respect, 
and  Whose  knowledge  In  the  area  of  the  U.5. 
bag  Industry  Is  well  recognized. 

On  a  previous  occasion  he  supplied  valu- 
able information  regarding  bag  specifications^ 
which  resulted  In  large  savings  to  the  AID 
foreign  assistance  program  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

What  appears  to  be  the  major  problem  here 
is  not  a  sl^  company's  abUlty  through  an 
AID  exemption  to  buy  bags  overseas,  but  the 
implication  of  tiie  ruling  as  It  affects  the  en- 
^l  VS.  bag  industry  and  aU  those  who 
handle  bagged  shipments. 


The  Buy  American  iHtodple.  whlchhas 
been  a  keystone  of  our  foreign  aid  P«»«^ 
is  in  jeopardy  of  being  completely  cut  off 
ior  an  toportant  segment  of  U.S.  busmess.  I 
find  it  hard  to  beUeve  tiiat  AID^s  r*cent  n^- 
ing  is  not  in  direct  opposition  to  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  foreign  aid  leg- 

**'sp«:'lflcally,  I  understand  that  an  AID  legal 
officer.  Mr.  Kennetii  Fries,  ""^t  out  sji^ 
clal  letter  stating  tiiat  bags  were  not  In^l^^ed 
"as  componento  of  non  VS.  origin  for  pwr- 
pSU^ MD  componentry  "«lt»^"  ™". 
kp^ire  to  mean  that  suppUere  wUl  be  en- 
tlrelTlree  to  bag  supplies  anywhere  ^road. 
thiwebv  bv-passlng  an  entire  American  in- 
d^thZt  hallway,  been  In  the  past  an 
integral  part  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 

•^n^ould  appreciate  your  cloee  attention  to 

this  matter,  and  determination  regarding  the 

stotus  of  the  U.S.  bag  industry. 

Kind  regards  and  best  wishes. 

sincerely.  _  ._ 

'  Pktkr  W.  RODINO.  Jr. 


SBPTKMBXall.lMB. 

Hon.  PrrxR  W.Bodino.  Jr.. 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxaTpcte:  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  serious  P«»blem  that  wlUleadto 
unemployment  of  thousands  of  Peop  •-^ 
^blem  caused  by  a  ruling  of  the  legal  de- 
partment of  AID.  going  in  the  opposite  d^- 
^ectioT  of  the  intent  of  Congress  In  ttie 
asslstence  to  less  fortunate  nations. 

AS  you  know,  through  the  Agency  of  Inter- 
national  Development,  our  feUow  cltUens 
^veTven  material  costing  bilUons  of  dol- 
SSI  to  the  have-not  nations.  For  bookkeeping 
J^^I^.  formal  contracte  have  been  frawn 
Sp^^lar  to  commercial  U»nsactlons.  And 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  these  nations  have  not 
pa^^  the  interest  on  the  "o-caUed  loans  .md 
It  is  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  believe  the 
money  for  the  assistance  given  through  ^e 
^neroslty  of  the  American  people  wlU  ever 

*^'^f  is  our  foreign  assistance  PoUcy  and 
today  I  am  not  going  to  debate  the  flaws  In 
It  But  I  do  take  issue  when  we  help  these 
countries  at  the  expense  of  American  man- 
aeement  and  labor.  _j_. 

We  ship  mliuons  of  tons  of  fertilizer  tmder 
this  program  to  such  nations  as  India,  Paki- 
stan, Vietnam  and  Indonesia. 

In  my  Judgement  that  is  good  and  that  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people  for  we  all  want 
to  help  individual  farmere  In  those  countries 
to  pl^t  and  harvest  rice  for  subsistence. 

But  it  is  an  indlsputeble  fact  that  when 
we  ship  fertilizer  in  bulk  seven  Pffcent  of 
the  shipment  disappears  between  the  time  It 
leaves  the  fertilizer  plant  and  Is  loaded  on  a 
swp  m  one  of  our  ports.  Further  It  la  an 
indisputable  fact  that  at  least  a  third  of  the 
bulk  shlpmente  disappear  into  the  black 
market  at  the  recipient  port  and  in  Vietnam 
quite  possibly,  U  detoured  into  the  hands  of 
?he  enemy  It  is  also  an  Indisputable  fact 
that^ertiUr  shipped  in  bulk  loss^lts 
potency  in  transit  because  it  Is  bydroeooplc 
and  absorbs  moisture  as  a  blotter  would 
absoib  water.  .  , 

Bagging  of  the  material  In  a  U.S.  Port  U. 
of  course  the  most  efficient,  effective  method 
because  the  weight  Is  exact,  the  matert^  U^ 
protected  against  moUture  and  each  bag  Is 
printed  with  tiie  AXD.  emblem  and  the 
printing    shows    the    material    comes    from 

"^ten- material  Is  shlpp«l  In  bulk.  It  U 
shoveled  into  unprinted  bags  by  und«T>aM 
labor  in  the  recelplent  port.  The  ba^  are 
manufactured  overseas,  so  America  loees^  N^ 
only  does  this  Increase  unemployment  in  b^ 
JJts.  but  stevedores  are  al«>  unemp^oyed^ 
Now  the  legal  department  of  A.I-D.  has 
ruV^  ihat  alfSilpniento  of  fertUlzercan  be 
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■blpp«d  In  bulk  and  the  bags  can  be  pur- 
chased In  Asia  for  packing  the  matertal  In 
Singapore.  In  view  of  the  loss  of  material 
and  the  adverse  effect  to  both  management 
and  labor  by  this  new  policy,  I  believe  this 
must  be  corrected  immediately. 

This  policy  13  not  only  unrealistic,  It  Is  a 
flagrant  example  of  bureaucrats  abusing  their 
responsibility  and  daring  Congress  to  take 
Issue  on  the  matter.  This  must  be  stopped. 
We  can  no  longer  sit  by  and  allow  this  agency 
to  increase  unemployment  In  this  country. 

Giving  this  material  to  needy  nations  is 
In  keeping  with  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  But  when  this  leads  to  enrich- 
ment of  black  marketeers  In  Asia  and  un- 
employment at  home,  then  It  Is  time  that 
we  step  In  and  say  In  terms  that  need  no 
clarification  that  this  "public  be  damned" 
policy  of  AJX>.  bureaucrats  be  stopped 
immediately. 

Wkrthan  Bag  Corp., 
John  Wallace. 

In  response.  Dr.  Hannah  replied  as 
follows: 

Depastmbnt  or  State,  Agency  fob 

International  Development, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.. 
House  dV Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  11,  1969,  and  the 
enclosures,  particularly  a  letter  to  you  from 
Mr.  John  Wallace  dated  September  11.  This 
correspondence  deals  with  the  question  of 
bagging  fertilizer  financed  by  A.I.D.  for  ex- 
port to  such  countries  as  India,  Pakistan  and 
Indonesia.  I  have  not  replied  earlier  pend- 
ing outcome  of  dlscxisslons  held  between 
your  staff  and  yoiu  constituent.  However,  our 
staffs  have  agreed  that  we  should  now  re- 
spond to  your  letter. 

For  several  years,  A.I.D.  has  financed  cer- 
tain types  of  "fertilizer  (such  as  ammonium 
sulfate  and  dlammonlum  phosphate)  for 
shipment  from  U.S.  ports  in  bulk.  Such  fer- 
tilizer was  bagged  in  thereceivlng  country  at 
its  own  expense.  This  method  of  shipment 
has  made  it  possible  for  A.I.D.  to  supply  con- 
siderably larger  quantities  of  fertilizer  lor 
the  same  amount  of  money.  Not  only  did  the 
receiving  countries  pay  for  the  bagging,  but 
savings  were  also  realized  on  ocean  freight. 
We  believe  that  these  efforts  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  aid  to  the  U.S.  Government,  and  to 
have  the  aid-receiving  countries  bear  a  por- 
tion of  that  cost,  are  consistent  with  the  In- 
tentions of  Congress. 

In  the  recent  past,  an  American  company 
has  brought  into  production  a  urea  plant  In 
Alaska  owned  jointly  with  Japanese  inter- 
ests. It  inquired  of  A.I.D.  whether,  under 
our  regulations,  A.I.D.  could  finance  urea 
produced  in  Alaska,  Including  the  cost  of 
bagging,  if  the  urea  was  shipped  In  bulk 
from  Alaska  and  bagged  in  Japan  for  ship- 
ment to  the  recipient  country.  The  company 
raised  this  question  in  the  context  of  an  in- 
lerpreraticu  of  AID.  Regulation  1  which 
govern.'?  most  of  the  Agency's  commodity  Im- 
port pro?ra:ns. 

The  General  Counsels  office  of  AID  in- 
formed the  company  that  under  A.I.D.'s  basic 
procureaient  regulations  neither  bagging  ma- 
terial nor  the  cost  of  bagging  are  regarded  as 
"components"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
regulations  doling  with  componentry  limi- 
tation, which  Testricts  the  inclusion  of  physi- 
cal components  within  a  product  to  10^;  of 
the  cost  of  the  product  financed  by  AID. 
Accordingly,  the  fertilizer  which  the  com- 
pany proposed  to  bag  In  Japan  would  net  be 
rendered  ineligible  for  A.I.D  financing  by 
virtue  of  A.I.D.'s  componentry  limitation. 

Regulation  1  applies  to  111  commodities 
financed  by  A.IJ3.,  and  Is,  as  a  legal  matter. 
Interpreted  uniformly  for  all  commodities. 
The  legal  ruling  would,  of  course,  apply  to 
any  manufacturer  or  exporter  of  fertilizer.  It 
Is,  as  a  legal  matter,  consistent  with   the 
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Agency's  long-standing  practice  to  permit 
the  vise  of  free-ports  or  bonded  warehouses 
for  packaging  and  distribution  where  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  exporters  find  that 
distribution  from  such  points  outalde  the 
United  States  and  outside  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  third  countries  reduces  the  ooet  of  a 
product  to  their  ctistomers  and  thus  favors 
their  competitive  position  In  the  world  mar- 
ket. We,  therefore,  believe  that  A.IJJ.'s  exist- 
ing rules  and  the  interpretation  given  them 
are  in  t^e  Interest  of  the  American  export 
trade. 

While  there  are  thus  no  legal  obstacles  to 
deliveries  of  ooimnodltles  otf  U.S.  source  from 
free  ports  and  similar  installations,  specific 
arrangements  between  A.I.D.  and  Importing 
countries  frequently  preclude  such  transac- 
tions. In  the  case  of  fertilizer,  most  countries, 
including  the  largest  Importers  of  A.I.D.- 
financed  fertilizers  (India,  Pakistan,  and  In- 
donesia) purchase  bagged  fertilizer  only  on 
the  basis  of  delivery  'FOB  US  Port".  Under 
procedures  for  fertilizer  purchases  with  those 
countries,  which  must  be  approved  by  A.I.D., 
they  could  not,  and  do  not  purchase  fertil- 
izer bagged  in  a  third  country.  We  have  no 
present  Intention  to  change  this  policy,  al- 
though, of  course,  if  a  process  should  be  de- 
veloped by  which  we  could  save  substantial 
funds  we  would  want  to  weigh  the  facts 
against  the  policy  you  and  we  share  as  a 
general  rule.  i.e.  that  U.S.  funds  should  be 
spent  for  U.S.  ppoctu-ement. 

In  his  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Wallace  makes 
several  points  with  which  I  am  unable  to 
agree,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
each  of  these. 

Mr.  Wallace  states,  first  of  all,  that  "It  Is  a 
matter  of  record  these  nations  ["the  have- 
not  nations"]  have  not  paid  the  interest  on 
so-called  loans."  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that 
almost  all  countries  with  which  A.I.D.  and 
Its  predecessor  organizations  have  entered 
Into  loan  agreements  have  paid  Interest  on 
the  loans  when  due  and  are  paying  the  In- 
stallments on  principal  as  they  mature.  If 
you  desire,  we  would  be  glad  to  provide  in- 
formation on  the  relatively  few  loans  which 
are  delinquent. 

Mr.  Wallace  further  asserts  that  "when  we 
ship  fertilizer  In  bulk  seven  percent  of  the 
shipment  disappears  between  the  time  It 
leaves  the  fertilizer  plant  and  Is  loaded  on 
ship  in  one  of  our  ports."  I  have  no  informa- 
tion on  such  losses,  but  assuming  the  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  Wallace's  figure,  you  should 
know  that  purchases  financed  by  A.I.D.  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  delivery  "FOB  vessel." 
Therefore,  only  the  fertilizer  actually  tallied 
at  the  port  and  loaded  on  board  is  paid  for 
from  A.I.D.  loans,  and  any  losses  occurring 
prior  to  loading  on  board  a  ship  are  to  the 
account  of  the  manufacturer  or  his  agents. 

Mr.  Wallace  goes  on  to  assert  that  "at  least 
one-third  of  the  bulk  shipments  disappear 
into  the  black  market  at  the  recipient  port." 
Since,  in  the  last  few  years,  fertilizer  has 
come  into  more  abundant  supply  in  the  prin- 
cipal importing  countries,  such  as  India  and 
Pakistan,  so-called  "black  market"  sales  have 
become  increasingly  rare. 

Mr.  Wallace  further  asserts  that  "fertilizer 
shipped  in  bulk  loses  its  potency  In  transit 
because  it  Is  hydroscopic  and  absorbs  mois- 
ture." As  mentioned  earlier,  some  types  of 
fertilizers,  such  as  ammonium  sulfate  and 
dlammonlum  phosphate,  absorb  moisture 
only  to  a  negligible  extent  and  buyers  and 
sellers  of  those  types  of  fertilizers  have  found 
shipment  in  bulk  suitable,  whether  A.I.D.  Is 
involved  In  the  financing  or  not.  Thus  A.LD.'s 
practice  is  consistent  with  that  of  the  trade 
generally. 

We  have  not  yet  foimd  a  method  suitable 
for  bulk  shipments  of  urea  and  have  not 
financed  such  shipments.  Whether  shipment 
in  specially  designed  vessels  or  any  other  spe- 
cial method  of  shipping  urea  in  bulk  over 
long  distances  is  economically  feasible  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated. 
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Mr.  Wallace  states  that  local  bagging  over- 
seas involved  "unprlnted  bags".  A.IJ).  reg- 
ulations do  not  require  that  the  bags  so  used 
bear  A.I.D.  markings,  although  there  are 
markings. 

To  siun  up,  A.I.D.  has  permitted  bulk 
shipments  of  certain  types  of  fertilizer  for 
some  time  under  arrangements  from  which 
both  the  A.I.D.  recipients  and  the  U.S.  Got- 
ernment  gain.  A.I.D.  has  not  amended  its 
rules  either  recently  or  as  a  concession  to 
one  manufacturer;  A.IJD.  has  furnished  a 
legal  Interpretation  of  its  regulations,  which 
would  be  applicable  to  all  manufacturers,  but 
that  legal  interpretation  does  not,  in  and  of 
Itself,  permit  a  fertilizer  manufacturer  to 
ship  from  a  U.S.  port  In  bulk  when  the 
specifications  call  for  fertilizer  In  bags  "FOB 
U.S.  Port".  Under  current  purchasing  prac- 
tices this  Is  the   normal  specification. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  comments  will  clari- 
fy the  Issues  and  A.I.D.'s  current  policies. 
Since  Chairman  Morgan  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Comjnlttee  has  also  expressed 
an  interest  in  this  matter,  I  am  sendlmr 
him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Hannah. 

Since  Mr.  Wallace,  who  works  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  with  the  problems  of 
supplying  jute  bags  for  overseas  fer- 
tilizer shipments,  disagrees  so  funda- 
mentally with  AID,  I  asked  him  to  re- 
spond to  Dr.  Hannah's  letter.  He  com- 
plied as  follows: 

Werthan  Bag  Corp., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  21, 1969. 
Congressman  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  As  I  noted  on  Tuesday  the  let- 
ter from  A.  I.  D.  is  certainly  unsatisfactory, 
now  I  shall  respond  for  your  files  and  also 
for  Chairman  Morgan's  file. 

In  reply  to  their  statement,  second  para- 
graph, page  three.  It  is  true  that  most  of, 
"the  have-not  nations"  have  made  some  In- 
terest payments;  I  think  they  should  forward 
the  record  of  India  and  Pakistan  during  the 
past  decade. 

Regarding  the  next  paragraph:  If  this 
statement  is  of  no  Interest  to  A.  I.  D.,  then 
they  wasted  an  afternoon  of  Industry  rep- 
resentatives complaining  about  this  loss  and 
seeking  a  solution.  That  meeting  was  In 
June  1968,  at  the  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  The  meeting  was  called  by 
Mr.  John  Osgathorpe,  at  the  request  of  the 
Indian  delegation.  The  proceedings  were 
taped. 

Concerning  the  next  paragraph,  my  figure 
of  loss  of  product  in  the  recipient  nation  was 
on  the  low  side.  At  least  there  Is  an  admis- 
sion that  black  market  operations  have  ex- 
isted, a  fact  they  always  denied. 

I  can  assiure  you  that  while  the  supply  of 
fertilizer  has  Increased  they  will  not  have 
enough  material  to  meet  their  needs  during 
the  lifetime  of  a  baby  born  today. 

I  never  suggested  or  implied  the  ammo- 
nium sulphate  be  shipped  in  bags.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  A.  I.  D.  officials  a  couple  of  years 
ago  who  fought  you  tooth  and  nail  when 
they  insisted  that  unless  a  multlwall  bag  in- 
sert with  a  moisture  barrier  was  used  as  op- 
posed to  a  cheaper  polyethylene  liner  that 
the  material  would  lose  much  of  Its  potency. 

Now  they  are  shipping  this  material  in 
bulk  and  bagging  It  overseas  in  unprlnted 
bags.  Until  now  they  denied  that  such  bags 
were  unprlnted.  This  is  a  loose  policy,  bags 
are  half  to  two-thirds  filled  and  It  is  up  to 
A.  I.  D.  to  explain  where  the  remainder  of 
the  cargo  disappears. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  the  purchasing  of 
bags  overseas  Increases  unemployment  In  bag 
plants,  and  also  the  stevedores. 

The  textile  Industry  Is  the  sickest  major 
indtistry  in  the  coxmtry. 

If  this  policy  is  correct  then  why  does  not 
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the  Defense  Department  purchase  aU  of  its 
requirements  for  sheets,  uniforms,  blankets 
and  tents  In  Hong  Kong? 
Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  Wallace. 

Mr,  Speaker,  obviously  we  have  a  situ- 
ation here  where  there  is  rather  substan- 
tial disagreement  over  what  should  be 
matters  of  ascertainable  fact.  A  number 
of  questions  are  certainly  in  order. 

First  of  all  I  can  personally  testify  to 
the  fact  that  over  2  years  ago  Mr.  Wal- 
lace brought  to  me  evidence  that  AID 
was  requiring  expensive  overpackaging 
of  diammonium  phosphate  by  calhng  for 
a  burlap  bag  with  a  five-layer  multiwall 
paper  insert.  This  very  expensive  combi- 
nation of  bag  and  insert  was  specified  for 
the  principal  reason  of  keeping  out  mois- 
ture, which  if  allowed  to  penetrate  the 
fertilizer  would  sap  it  of  its  strength  and 
cake  it  into  a  solid  piece  almost  as  strong 
as  concrete. 

Mr.  Wallace  proposed  the  substitution 
of  a  polyethlene  liner,  much  cheaper  and 
fully  adequate  as  a  moisture  protector  for 
the  highly  hydroscopic  diammonium 
phosphate.  After  the  intervention  of  the 
then  Inspector  General  for  Foreign  As- 
sistance, and  the  Administrator  for 
Southeast  Asia  AID  in  fact  changed  their 
specifications  and  subsequently  have 
been  saving  American  taxpayers  many 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly. 

The  p>oint,  however,  is  that  AID  firmly 
believed  diammonium  phosphate  re- 
quired heavy  bagging  care  and  atten- 
tion to  preserve  it  from  moisture  pene- 
tration. 

The  following  year  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Plant  Food  Institute  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  the  Indian  delegation 
armoimced  that  this  particular  material, 
diammonium  phosphate,  would  soon  be 
shipped  in  bulk  instead  of  bags.  This  led 
to  a  heated  exchange  between  bag  rep- 
resentatives and  the  Indians,  but  now, 
true  to  their  threat,  a  situation  exists 
in  which  AID  has  changed  the  specifica- 
tions of  diammonium  phosphate  to  bulk 
shipment.  They  no  longer  talk  about  pro- 
tecting the  product  from  the  elements. 
Since  the  nature  of  this  fertilizer  has 
not  changed,  one  can  only  wonder  how 
AID  managed  to  completely  reverse  it- 
self, for  in  Administrator  Harmah's  re- 
ply to  my  earlier  inquiry,  he  stated: 

Some  types  of  fertilizer,  such  as  ...  dl- 
ammonlum phosphate,  absorb  moisture  only 
to  a  negligible  extent  and  buyers  and  sell- 
ers ..  .  have  found  shipment  in  bulk  suit- 
able .  .  .  Thus  AID'S  practice  is  consistent 
with  that  of  the  trade  generally. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  "bag 
versus  bulk"  controversy  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  researched  and  competent- 
ly answered. 

Mr.  Wallace  contends  that  for  eflScient 
handling,  product  protection,  correct 
cargo  identification,  proper  weights,  and 
domestic  employment  the  best  course  to 
follow  in  order  to  cut  waste  and  aid  do- 
mestic employment  is  to  bag  all  hydro- 
scopic fertilizer  in  the  United  States.  He 
contends  that  the  combined  added  ex- 
penses of  bulk  shipments  due  to  addi- 
tional port  costs  and  black  market  opera- 
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tions  brings  the  total  price  up  to  the  level 
of  bagging  the  material  in  the  United 
States.  And,  aside  from  the  economics, 
he  feels  that  only  through  U.S.  bagging 
can  the  proper  U.S.  origin  identification 
be  maintained. 

I  believe,  also,  that  one  would  find  the 
American  public  supporting  the  policy 
of  marking  every  bag  of  fertilizer,  or  any 
other  material  shipped  under  the  AID 
program,  with  a  clear  indication  of  U.S. 
origin.  Administrator  Hannah's  admis- 
sion that  AID  regulations  do  not  require 
material  bagged  overseas  to  bear  AID 
markings  is  a  policy  in  nee^  of  immediate 
administrative  correction. 

I  understand  that  the  Indian  steve- 
dores who  handle  U.S.-origin  bagged 
fertilizer  use  steel  hooks  to  unload  the 
material.  This  practice,  of  course,  tears 
up  many  bags  with  a  resultant  loss  of 
valuable  fertilizer.  The  Indian  farmer 
then  receives  a  badly  damaged  bag  of 
U.S.  fertilizer.  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
however,  seem  to  fare  much  better,  and 
there  is  at  least  a  suspicion  that  the  po- 
litical coloration  of  the  Indian  stevedore 
unions  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
situation. 

There  are  other  questions,  of  course, 
that  need  clear  and  decisive  policy  deter- 
minations. U.S.  bag  and  fertilizer  indus- 
tries, for  example,  are  justifiably  dis- 
turbed over  the  so-called  Indian  fishing 
expeditions.  This  costly  practice  occurs 
when  the  Indian  Government  offers 
tenders  for  thousands  of  tons  of  U.S.  fer- 
tilizer, only  to  subsequently  cancel  be- 
fore the  award  date  because  they  believe 
they  can  get  the  material  cheaper  in 
some  other  coimtry. 

In  the  meantime,  U.S.  fertUizer  manu- 
facturers, their  agents  and  bag  manu- 
facturers have  wasted  valuable  time  and 
money.  There  Is  no  question  of  lack  of 
competition  in  the  United  States,  only  a 
question  of  playing  the  international 
market  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  suppliers. 
Once  a  tender  is  offered  the  lowest  bid- 
der should  receive  the  award.  AID,  after 
the  difficulties  it  has  encountered  from 
a  skeptical  Congress,  should  be  inter- 
ested In  gaining  public  support.  And  a 
good  place  to  begin  is  with  U.S.  business 
Interests  that  have  participated  in  AID- 
financed  programs. 


CITY  LIVING  CIRCA   1985? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  In- 
comprehensible to  me  that  those  who 
live  in  urban  areas  with  the  direction 
of  those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  lead 
them  for  the  moment,  cannot  create  at- 
tractive, enlightened,  dynamic,  and 
progressive  urban  environments  In  even 
the  most  blighted  neighborhoods.  Mas- 
sive— although  admitted  Inadequate — 
Federal  funding  Is  standing  by  to  assist. 
Local   funding   alternatives   also   exist. 
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Each  national  administration  In  recent 
years  has  had  Its  urban  crash  programs 
from  model  cities  to  housing. 

Yet  somehow,  somewhere,  the  individ- 
ual verve  on  the  part  of  urban  Inhabi- 
tants seem  to  be  lacking.  Can  it  be  that 
the  senses  of  those  who  live  along  city 
canyons  have  become  dulled  to  the  point 
of  apathy?  Does  the  discouraging  exam- 
ple of  disinterested  neighbors  appear  In- 
surmountable? 

To  get  the  job  done  In  metropolitania 
there  are  certain  fundamental  ingredi- 
ents for  success.  These  are : 

First.  An  Intelligent,  workable,  plan 
with  an  identifiable  attractive  ob- 
jective. 

Second.  Interest  and  support  from  af- 
fected residents  and  businesses. 

Third.  Time  limitations  sufHcient- 
ly  realistic  to  require  expedition  and 
give  monthly  proof  of  specific  accom- 
plishment. 

Fourth.  Legislative  authorization  to 
representative  local  groups  to  Impose 
meaningful  ssmctlons  and  to  use  powers 
of  eminent  domain. 

Fifth.  Satisfactory  temporary  housing 
for  those  affected  with  options  to  return 
as  desired. 

Sixth.  Specific  and  substantial  penal- 
ties upon  individuals  and  corporations 
who  willfully  noncomply  with  the  com- 
munity effort. 

Seventh.  Federal  matching  assistance 
fimdwlse  but  without  sole  Federal  fund- 
ing, with  appropriate  standards  provid- 
ing ample  local  options  for  variances. 

Eighth.  Awareness  that  solutions  as 
well  as  plans  must  of  necessity  vary  sub- 
stantially from  city  to  city. 

Failing  specific  and  positive  direction 
and  development  of  some  such  perma- 
nent solution  to  continuing  urban  crises, 
David  Broder's  column  In  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  suggests  the  appalling  pos- 
sibilities of  tomorrow's  urban  fortress 
Americana.  As  Mr.  Broder  points  out, 
tax  relief  would  indeed  be  a  dubious  bar- 
gain if  these  conditions  are  to  be  a  long- 
range  consequence. 

The  column  follows: 
Tax  Relief  a  Dtjbious  Bargain  if  Crrirs  Die 
IN  Wave  of  Crime 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
Last  week's  report  from  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vi- 
olence makes  a  point  that  Is  terribly  perti- 
nent to  the  current  Senate  debate  on  the  tax 
bill— a   point  that  has   been   largely   over- 
looked.   , 

The  commission  headed  by  Dr.  Milton  El- 
senhower, in  Its  study  of  "crime  In  the 
streets,"  the  epidemic  of  violence  that  af- 
fiicts  the  major  cities  and  fosters  the  politics 
of  fear,  said  there  are  only  two  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem. 

Either  society  and  government  w>ll  make 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  needed  to 
combat  crime  and  to  eliminate  Its  causes  or 
individual  families  will  buy  as  much  pro- 
tection for  themselves  as  they  can  afford. 
The  consequences  of  the  choice  are  enor- 
mous—and the  tax  biU  Is  an  Important  part 
of  the  choice,  because  It  represents  the  big- 
gest decision  on  national  priorities  Con- 
gress vrtll  make  tliis  year. 

In  its  present  form  (even  without  the  ad- 
ditional tax-reduction  amendments  Sen. 
Albert  Gore  Is  sponsoring)    it  embodies   a 
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poUtlMl  oompromlM.  to  procure  a  Ilm1t<w1 
uDoaiit  ot  tax  rtfoim  at  »  subctantlal  ooct 
lnX«d«al  nPTvniMfe. 

Th*  rwfnmn  many  of  tlMm  wortliwbUd 
In  tlMmMlv«a — would  bring  the  govenunent 
g^m^i^itinn  oT«r  $6  blUlon  »  year  of  «ztr»  reve- 
nu«,  whan  fully  Utftlemsnted.  TO  cIom  tbeae 
loopholM,  It  la  propoaed  tHat  more  than  18 
billion  a  year  of  tax  outs  be  granted.  About 
0826  million  of  the  cuts  would  go  to  the  poor 
famlllea,  wbo  would  be  relieved  of  their  In- 
come tax  obUgatlona  by  the  bill.  But  the  vast 
btilk  of  the  tax  relief  would  go  Into  the 
pooketa  of  the  middle-  and  upper-income 
fsmlllM  aa  a  subsidy  to  further  private  con- 
sumption. 

It  ife  tbU  decision  to  give  private  spending 
priority  over  public  Investment  that  has 
largely  escaped  challenge  In  congressional 
debate.  Belatedly,  the  administration  and 
some  members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee have  questioned  the  Inflationary 
■speeU  of  the  scheduled  tax  cuts.  But  few 
voices  have  been  beard  from  either  party 
^>>iftii^t» fling  the  basic  assumption  that  pri- 
vate q>endlng  has  priority  over  public. 

Yet  that  quektlon  must  be  raised  when 
one  oonslderB  the  Elsenhower  Commission's 
deseriptloa  of  what  the  "private  spending" 
solution  to  the  crime  problem  means  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 

If  iBdlvMtadls  are  left  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  providing  safety  for  themselves, 
the  commission  says,  central  business  dis- 
tricts will  be  Inhabited  only  during  daytime 
"and  will  be  largely  deserted  except  for  police 
patrols  during  nlghtUme  hours." 

"High-rise  i^Mutment  buildings  and  resi- 
dential compounds,  protected  by  private 
guards  and  security  devices,  will  be  fortified 
cells  for  upper-middle  and  high-income  pop- 
ulations living  at  prime  locations  In  the 
cities  .  .  ." 

In  the  subTirbs,  the  commission  says, 
"OM^nershlp  of  guns  will  be  almost  universal; 
homes  will  be  fortified  by  an  array  of  devices 
from  window  grills  to  electronic  surveillance 
equipment:  armed  citizen  volunteers  In  cars 
will  supplement  Inadequate  police  patrols  In 
neighborhoods  closer  to  the  central  city,  and 
extreme  left-wing  and  right-wing  groups  will 
have  tremendous  armories  of  weapons  which 
could  be  brought  into  play,  with  or  without 
any   provocation. 

"High-speed,  patrolled  expressways  will  be 
sanitised  corridors  connecting  safe  areas,  and 
private  automobiles  .  .  .  will  be  routinely 
equipped  with  unbreakable  glass,  light 
armor  and  other  security  features.  Inside 
garages  or  valet  parking  will  be  available  at 
safe  buildings  In  or  near  the  central  city. 
Armed  guards  will  ride  shotgiin  on  all  forms 
of  public  transportation." 

Meanwhile,  the  report  says,  "the  ghetto 
slum  neighborhoods  will  be  places  of  terror, 
with  widespread  crime,  perhaps  completely 
out  of  police  control  during  nighttime 
hours  .  .  .  Between  the  unsafe,  deteriorating 
central  city  .  .  .  and  the  network  of  safe 
prosperous  areas  and  sanitized  corridors, 
there  will  be  not  unnatiurally,  intensifying 
hatred  and  deepening  division." 

That  K>  a  description  of  a  hellish  America, 
a  society  living  In  constant  fear,  a  society 
that  could  not  possibly  sustain  for  long  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  freedom  and  self- 
government.  But  it  Is  not  so  different  from 
the  cities  of  today  that  anyone  can  believe 
it  is  exaggerated. 

What  is  the  alternative?  The  Elsenhower 
Commission,  like  every  other  body  that  has 
looked  at  the  problem,  says  there  simply 
must  be  a  massive  commitment  of  re- 
sources— doubling  the  amount  we  spend  on 
the  criminal  Justice  system  and  making  bil- 
lions of  dollars  available  to  Improve  housing, 
education  and  Job  opportunities  In  the  slums 
that  produce  most  of  our  urban  crime. 
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Thoee  billions,  of  course,  are  the  slums 
Congress  Is  preparing  to  return  to  the  tax- 
payers— as  an  Inducement  to  accept  some 
small  steps  toward  equity  In  the  tax  system. 

It  U  a  dubious  bargain. 


OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 
IN  JEOPARDY 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OV   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
in  recent  weeks  concerning  the  contro- 
versial Miirphy  amendment  which  was 
added  at  the  last  minute  to  the  Senate- 
passed  OEO  authorization  bill.  The  lead- 
ing newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner,  commented  on  the 
issues  involved  in  this  dispute  in  its  lead 
editorial  of  Wednesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1969.  I  am  pleased  to  call  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress: 

Lkoal  Sbxvices  fob  Poor  Thsxatxnxo 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — its  legal 
services  branch — is  threatened  with  virtual 
extinction  unless  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives rallies  to  the  side  of  the  nation's 
poor. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  an  OEO 
appropriation  containing  a  last-minute 
amendment  by  Sen.  George  Murphy,  R-Callf ., 
that  would  Jeopardize  the  ability  of  attorneys 
to  Ignore  political  implications  when  serving 
the  impoverished. 

Sen.  Murphy  admitted  during  debate  on 
the  measiure  that  "In  the  speed  of  writing 
the  amendment,  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
even  read  the  language  which  the  staff  has 
included."  However,  he  stuck  by  the  change — 
acting  at  the  request  of  his  former  enter- 
tainment colleague,  Ck>v.  Ronald  Reagan  of 
CalUornla. 

A4  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Murphy 
amendment  would  give  each  governor  the 
power  to  veto — In  whole  or  In  part — any  OEO 
legal  services  program  In  his  state,  even  a 
pending  law  suit,  without  giving  a  formal 
reason. 

This  gubernatorial  veto  power  has  been 
attacked  by  a  number  of  le^  organizations, 
including  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders 
Association. 

The  Bar  Association  resolution  noted  that 
the  ABA  "sui^Kirts  and  continues  to  encour- 
age every  lawyer  In  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fessional responsibility  to  represent  any  cli- 
ent or  group  of  clients  In  regards  to  any 
cause,  no  matter  how  unpopular. 

"The  American  Bar  Association  deplores 
any  action  or  statement  by  any  government 
official  who  attempts  to  discourage  or  Inter- 
fere with  the  operation  or  activities  of  any 
properly  constituted  organization  which  pro- 
vides legal  services  to  the  community  .  .  .," 
the  resolution  stated. 

The  threat  to  the  OEO  agency  has  possible 
repercussions  In  ova  part  of  Utah. 

Ilie  Legal  Services  c^ce  in  Ogden  has  four 
attorneys  and  six  other  staff  members,  aided 
by  volunteers  from  among  our  community's 
legal  profession,  who  so  far  this  year  have 
considered  1,450  applications  for  aid.  Many 
of  the  requests  seek  help  on  housing  prob- 
lems.  The   office   played   a  leading   role   In 
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changing  methoda  for  selection  of  Juries  In 
Weber  County  to  aaaure  equal  representation 
for  aU  taxpayers. 

We  ctmcur  with  The  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times  that,  as  the  Poet  put  It, 
"a  governor  should  not  be  given  power  to 
veto  or  to  Intimidate  through  a  threat  of  a 
future  veto  any  project  that  Is  designed  to 
bring  equal  rights  to  aU  Americans." 


ERNEST  GRUENING'S  PLAN  TO  END 
THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OP   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
Ernest  Omening,  former  Senator  from 
Alaska,  has  been  a  strong  and  active  voice 
against  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Senator  Gruening  courageously  op- 
posed the  escsJation  of  the  war  by  the 
Johnson  administration.  He  realized, 
even  then,  that  UJS.  participation  in  the 
war  would  only  bring  tragedy  to  Vietnam 
as  well  as  to  this  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  Senator  Gruening  no 
longer  serves  in  the  UJ3.  Senate.  He  has 
not,  however,  silenced  his  opposition  to 
the  continued  presence  of  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  November  27  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  a  letter  to  the  editor  from 
Senator  Omening  appeared  in  support 
of  immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

I  am  inserting  this  letter  in  the  Record. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  what  Senator  Omening 
suggests  in  his  letter: 

Washington,  D.C, 
Uovember  24. 1969. 
Fob  WrrHDRAWAL  Now 

To  THX  EorroB:  Dean  Acheeon,  In  your 
Nov.  24  issue  supporting  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  policy,  concludes  by  saying: 

"If  there  Is  a  better  plan  than  the  Presi- 
dent's, let's  hear  it." 

There  Is  a  much  better  plan.  It  Is  to  accept 
Senator  Qeorge  Alkens  proposal  made 
months  ago  for  the  United  States  to  declare 
we  have  won  the  war;  then  we  should  pull 
out  Just  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  Senator  Charles 
Qoodell's  bill  to  end  the  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence by  Dec.  1,  1970  would  carry  out  that 
purpose.  I  know  aU  of  the  arguments  against 
a  unilateral  withdrawal,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
President  NUon's  Nov.  3  plan  will  not  only 
not  end  the  war  but  will  prolong  it. 

Our  boys  will  continue  to  die  In  vain  and 
the  costly  drain  on  our  resources  to  the 
exclusion  of  most  of  our  vital  domestic 
programs  will  continue.  There  will  be  no 
peace  by  negotiation  because  our  adversaries 
feel  quite  understandably  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  negotiate. 

Sooner,  or  later  withdrawal  without  fur- 
ther ado  will  become  Inevitable.  Why  not 
now  before  we  sacrifice  needlessly  more 
American  lives,  kill  more  South  and  North 
Vietnamese,  destroy  more  of  the  land  we 
are  allegedly  "saving,"  and  foster  ever  deep- 
ening dissent  at  home? 

Ebmist  Qbuxniko, 
Former  U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska. 


December  U,  1969 

URGES  DEFEAT  OP  "MURPHY 
AMENDMENT" 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAUroBiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRE8KNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1969 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  out  against  the  so- 
called  "Murphy  amendment"  to  Senate 
bill  S.  3016.  At  that  time  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  Members  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Loe  Angeles 
County  Bar  Association  Board  of 
Trustees  strongly  opposing  the  Senate 
action  in  including  this  amendment  in 
its  bin  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  ecorwmic  oM>ortunity  programs. 

Recently,  nine  law  school  deans  from 
the  State  of  California  issued  a  state- 
ment urging  defeat  of  the  "Murphy 
amendment"  from  the  Senate  bill.  These 
gentlemen  believe  the  amendment  is  In- 
consistent with  the  canons  of  profes- 
sional ethics  and  professional  responsi- 
bility which  are  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  tradlUontil  system 
of  justice.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
these  gentlemen  oppose  any  limitation 
on  the  legal  services  program.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  statements  made  by  these 
nine  law  school  deans  from  my  own 

State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12321,  to  authorize 
continued  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  comes  to  the  floor  for 
consideration  this  week.  The  committee 
very  wisely  did  not  include  any  version 
of  the  "Murphy  amendment"  in  its  bill. 
However,  it  is  expected  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  offer  such  an  amendment 
to  the  House  bill  diuing  floor  debate. 

As  we  begin  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  wish  to  add  the  voices  of  these 
nine  law  school  deans  to  the  growing  op- 
position to  the  "Murphy  amendment," 
and  urge  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  their  statement: 
Statembnt  of  Califobnia  Law  School  Deans 

We  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  3016  which  grants  Stote  Gover- 
nors an  absolute  veto  over  Legal  Services 
Programs.  The  amendment  Is  Intended  to 
allow  Governors  to  bar  particular  types  of 
legal  actions. 

As  Deans  of  the  law  schooU  educating 
most  of  California's  future  lawyers,  we  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  Impact  of  this 
amendment  upon  the  Ideals  and  practice  of 
law  in  this  State  and  the  Nation.  It  U  In- 
consistent with  the  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  which  we  endeavor  to  InstlU  in  our 
students.  It  constitutes  a  direct  Infringe- 
ment upon  the  independence  and  profes- 
sional responsiblUty  which  are  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  our  traditional 
system  of  Justice. 

This  amendment  has  been  opposed  by  most 
representatives  of  the  legal  community,  in- 
cluding the  unanimous  action  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Board  of  Governors.  It 
is  also  opposed  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  under  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  by  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association  delegates  and  board,  by 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Section  on 
Individual  Rights  and  ResponslblUtles,  and 
by  the  President  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools.  We  Join  in  opposing  the 
amendment  for  these  further  reasons: 

(1)  Any  limitation  on  the  Legal  Services 
Program  threatens  law  and  order  by  closing 
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a  pcMctul  channel  for  the  redress  of  the 
grlevanoes  of  the  poor. 

(2)  Preventing  poor  people  from  maintain- 
ing legal  acUon  against  their  government 
undermines  the  American  system  of  a  gov- 
ermnent  of  law  In  which  no  official  U  beyond 
legal  review. 

(3)  Granting  State  Governors  an  absolute 
veto  over  Legal  Services  Programs  almost 
assuredly  will  result  In  a  substantial,  or  in- 
deed total,  denial  of  legal  assistance  to  the 
disadvantaged  In  a  nimiber  of  states. 

Dated:  November  1969. 
Dean  Dorothy  Nelson,  University  of 
Southern  CaUfomla  Law  Center;  Dean 
Murray  Schwartz,  University  of  CaU- 
fomla. Los  Angeles,  School  of  Law; 
Dean  Edward  C.  Halbacb,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Boalt  HaU.  Berkeley; 
Dean  Leo  O'Brien,  Loyola  University 
School  of  Law;  Dean  B.  A.  Manning, 
Stanford  University  Law  School:  Act- 
ing Dean  WllUam  Rlegger,  University 
of  San  Francisco  Law  School;  Dean  L. 
A.  Huard,  University  of  Santa  Clara 
School  of  Law;  Dean  A.  M.  Sammls. 
Hastings  College  of  Law,  University  of 
CaUfomla;  Dean  Edward  Barrett,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis  Law 
School. 


INDIANS  DENIED  DAY  IN  COURT; 
A  TRAVESTY  OP  JUSTICE 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PEHIS 

or  CALiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
on  a  matter  which  both  perplexes  and 
angers  me.  Why  is  it  that  a  proud  and 
mighty  U.S.  Government  insists  contin- 
uously on  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the 
American  Indian?  How  can  it  be,  I  won- 
der, that  such  a  compassionate  and  afflu- 
ent Nation  will  annually  pour  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  aid  to  a  motiey 
variety  of  countries  and  then  turn 
around  and  treat  the  Indians— the  earli- 
est natives  of  these  United  States — with 
such  brutal  disregard  ? 

To  the  shame  of  America,  there  are  al- 
ready too  many  such  instances  on  flle 
and  now  I  find  myself  having  to  add 
still  another  citation  to  this  inglorious 
record.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  at- 
tempted grant  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  State  of  CaUfomla  of 
1,500  acres  of  highly  valuable  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe 
since  time  immemorial  and  to  which 
they  claim  tiUe.  This  attempted  "give- 
away" of  the  Mojave  lands,  Instituted  10 
years  ago,  is  a  bleak  and  sordid  story  of 
an  entrenched  bureaucracy  seeking  to 
sustain  an  unconscionable  series  of  bum- 
bling acts  which  can  best  be  described 
as  amoral.  ^  ^ 

The  Fort  Mojaves  have  attempted  sev- 
eral times,  unsuccessfully,  to  use  their 
proper  legal  rights  to  protest  this  acqui- 
sition. Their  efforts  have  been  aborted  by 
a  series  of  delays,  postponements  and  in- 
decision. Never  have  they  had  their  day 
in  court.  Thai,  in  October,  a  hearing  on 
the  Indians'  case  was  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 18.  Now  allow  me  to  quote  from 
an  October  14  opinion  from  Mitchell  Me- 
Uch,  the  SoUcitor  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior: 
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The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Is  Instructed  to  schedule  a  hearing 
on  November  18,  1969;  he  Is  to  appoint  the 
hearings  examiner  who.  In  tum,  wlU  Inform 
the  parties  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing.  No  postponement  or  contlnance  wlU 
be  granted. 

Yet  the  Solicitor's  ofBce  shortly  pro- 
ceeded in  typical  callous  fashion  to  abro- 
gate its  own  dictum  by  allowing  the  At- 
torney General  ol  California  to  have  an- 
other continuance,  until  December  15. 
That  cynical  decision  was  then  followed 
by  the  ultimate  in  deception  and  dis- 
crimination. At  the  pretrial  hearing 
called  by  the  hearing  examiner,  the  Mo- 
javes were  told  that  the  proceeding  was 
not  a  hearing  de  novo;  moreover,  the 
Mojaves  were  told  that  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  from  which  arose  the 
"giveaway"  decision,  would  remain  a  part 
of  the  reconvened  proceedings,  although 
the  Mojaves  could  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  who  had  testified  at  the  "give- 
away" proceedings. 

That  is  an  outright  contradiction  of 
a  prcHnise  made  at  a  meeting  on  March 
21  of  this  year  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  with  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  of  California  and  members  of 
his  staff;  Mr.  Raymond  Simpson,  counsel 
for  the  Mojaves;  four  members  of  the 
Mojave  tribe,  and  myself.  But  though  the 
Secretary  arranged  for  the  meeting,  he 
disdained  Joining  the  gathering  himself 
and  designated  some  lackey  to  represent 
him.  This  Individual  stated  very  plainly 
that  he  had  the  authority  to  speak  for 
the  Secertary  and  he  proceeded  to  inform 
us  that  a  hearing  de  novo  would  be 
granted  the  Mojaves. 

Under  that  assumption,  the  following 
telegram  was  dispatched  to  Secretary 
Hickel  confirming  the  understanding: 

Mabch  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Waltkb  Hickxl, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington.  D£!. 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  Secbetabt:  On  behalf  of  the 
Port  Mojave  Indians,  their  counsel,  Raymond 
Simpson  and  myself,  I  wish  to  express  deep 
appreciation  for  the  meeting  you  arranged 
today  on  our  behalf.  We  are  particularly 
grateful  that,  after  a  wait  of  two  years,  you 
have  promMfcd  a  decision  by  April  fifteenth 
on  this  critical  matter  of  the  swampland 
application.  We  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
responslblUtles  that  any  Secretary  bears 
when  first  assuming  office.  Therefore,  we  are 
doubly  grateful  for  this  prompt  pnMnlse  of 
action.  Best  personal  regards. 

Jkbbt  L.  FCl'llB, 

afcmber  of  Congress. 

Now  that  promise  has  been  broken 
again.  The  Indians  still  have  not  had 
their  day  in  court  and  I  call  now  on  the 
Secretary  for  an  explanation  of  this  con- 
temptible conduct.  What  has  happened, 
I  wonder,  to  the  man  who  used  to  visual- 
ize himself  as  the  champion  of  the  In- 
dians and  Eskimos  when  he  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska?  Has  Potomac  fever  so 
dimmed  his  perspective? 

Simply  stated  the  Mojaves  are  being 
denied  the  due  process  of  law;  they  are 
not  getting  their  long-awaited  and  justi- 
fiable day  in  court.  The  ground  rules  for 
the  proposed  hearing  are  so  restrictive 
that  it  is  virtually  a  kangaroo  court.  And 
what  it  sonounts  to  is  a  shoddy  attempt 
by  the  present  incumbents  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  legalize  a  bad 
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and  unjust  decision  made  long  ago  by 
some  incompetent  bureaucrat. 

Can  we  wonder  then  why  the  Indian 
has  come  to  consider  his  white  brother  as 
fork  tongued?  Considering  everything,  I 
think  it  is  a  charitable  description. 

It  is  my  intention  to  secure  a  Just  solu- 
tion of  this  matter  and  perhaps  in  so  do- 
ing focus  some  badly  needed  attention,  by 
the  Congress  and  the  public,  on  those 
appointive  oflQcials  who  feel  so  free  to  dis- 
regard and  abuse  the  rights  of  our  In- 
dians. 

What  follows  is  a  precise  and  compre- 
hensive document  of  the  sad  history  of 
this  case  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  invite 
our  colleagues  to  give  it  their  careful 
attention: 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Mojaves 
the  calculated  seizure  of  their  lands  com- 
menced, unbeknownst  to  them,  10  years 
ago.  By  a  letter  dated  April  24, 1959,  Cali- 
fornia filed  its  application  to  have  the 
lands  which  the  Mojaves  claim  as  part  of 
their  ancient  homeland,  declared  subject 
to  the  so-called  Swamp  and  Overflow  Act 
of  1850.  which  would  recognize  title  in 
Califomia.-Notice  of  California's  1959 
application  was  neither  given  to  the 
Mojaves  nor  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Some  5  years  later  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  on  September  30, 
1964,  rejected  California's  April  1959  ap- 
plication for  the  lands.  Notice  of  this  ac- 
tion was  not  given  to  either  the  Mojaves 
or  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

By  its  1963  opinion  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Arizona  against  California, 
refused  to  rule  upon  the  disputed  bound- 
ary of  the  Pbrt  Mojave  Indian  Reserva- 
tion which  directly  involved  the  lands 
to  which  the  Mojaves  at  all  times  have 
laid  claim.  To  have  the  disputed  bound- 
ary resolved — evidencing  the  title  of  the 
Mojaves  to  the  lands  in  question — the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  a  memoran- 
diun  dated  December  7,  1964,  requested 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a  re- 
survey  of  it.  This  latter  date  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  sequence  of 
events  will  reveal. 

Although  the  request  for  a  resurvey  of 
the  lands  in  question  was  pending  be- 
fore the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
following  events  and  actions  transpired: 
On  December  13,  1965 — a  full  year 
after  the  request  to  resolve  the  boundary 
dispute — California  renewed  its  appli- 
cation for  the  lands  and  requested  a 
hearing  provided  for  in  the  Swamp  and 
Overflow  Act:  no  notice  of  this  applica- 
tion was  given  to  either  the  Mojaves  or 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

January  24,  1966,  is  the  date  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  granted  Cal- 
ifornia's application  to  be  heard  in  re- 
gard to  its  claim  that  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion were  subject  to  the  Swamp  and 
Overflow  Act.  No  notice  was  given  to 
the  Indians  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  that  Department  order. 

April  25, 1966 — a  notice  of  hearing  was 
given  to  all  interested  parties — with  the 
exception  of  the  Indians  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

September  19,  1966,  is  the  date  of  the 
actual  hearing  in  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia. The  Mojave  Indians  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  were  denied  notice  of 
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the  hearing  and  denied  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  at  it. 

February  10,  1967,  is  the  date  of  an 
opinion  rendered  by  the  Solicitor's  Office 
responding  to  the  December  7,  1964,  re- 
quest for  a  survey  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion, in  which  it  was  declared:  "In  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  legal  justification  for 
a  resurvey  of  the  1928  western  bound- 
ary." 

March  15,  1967— shortly  after  the  So- 
licitor's opinion  of  Feblniary  10,  1967, 
denying  the  request  for  a  resurvey  of  the 
lands  involved — is  the  date  when  the 
hearing  examiner  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  declared  in  effect  that 
title  to  the  1,500  acres  claimed  by  the 
Mojaves,  resided  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. No  notice  of  this  decision  of 
March  15,  1967,  was  given  either  to  the 
Mojaves  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Early  in  July  of  1967— quite  by  acci- 
dent— the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
learned  of  the  "giveaway"  of  the  1,500 
acres  of  land  to  California. 

July  11,  1967— the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  filed  a  motion  to  intervene  in  the 
proceedings  which  resulted  in  giving  Cal- 
ifornia the  1,500  acres,  the  matter  then 
being  on  appeal  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

August  9,  1967.  the  Mojaves,  through 
their  attorney,  likewise  petitioned  to  in- 
tervene in  the  proceedings. 

There  ensued  a  year-long  struggle  by 
the  Mojaves  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  have  their  day  in  court — a  trial 
de  novo. 

August  14.  1968,  the  Solicitor  in  an 
order  (a)  denied  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  petition  to  intervene — alleging  it 
had  been  represented  at  the  hearing  by 
the  Solicitor's  Office;  (b)  gravely  re- 
stricting the  Mojaves  their  demanded 
right  to  a  day  in  court,  the  Solicitor  re- 
quired that  there  first  be  considered  and 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  most  complex  question  of  law, 
namely:  If  the  Mojaves  held  aboriginal 
title  in  1850  to  the  1.500  acres  of  land, 
would  the  Swamp  and  Overflow  Act  have 
application  to  the  land,  as  claimed  by 
California?  (c)  only  after  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  had  determined  that  com- 
plex legal  question  would  the  Secretary 
decide  whether  the  Mojaves  would  be 
heard  relative  to  the  Swamp  and  Over- 
flow question  and  then,  in  effect,  only 
if  it  was  decided  that  the  boundary  dis- 
pute alluded  to  above  was  resolved  in  the 
Mojaves  favor,  which,  as  stated,  had  al- 
ready been  resolved  against  them  by  the 
Solicitor's  opinion  of  February  10,  1967. 
Of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the 
Solicitor's  decision  of  August  14,  1968,  is 
the  fact  that  the  decision  purported  to 
establish  the  Secretary  of  Interior  as  a 
court  of  law  to  determine  the  far-reach- 
ing "threshold"  question. 

Another  year  of  struggle  was  consumed 
by  the  Mojaves  now  fighting  alone  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was 
not  permitted  to  intervene. 

Denial  by  the  Solicitor  in  the  August 
14,  1968,  decision  of  the  right  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  to  intervene  in  the 
proceedings  in  question,  in  addition  to 
grievously  injuring  the  Mojaves,  was  this 
shocking  result: 

It  constituted  action  by  the  Solicitor's 
office  which  defeated  the  will  of  Congress 
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by  precluding  the  Bureau  created  by  the 
Congress  to  assist  the  Indians  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  function  as  declared  by 
the  Congress. 

As  the  Solicitor's  tactics  against  the 
Mojaves  unfolded,  this  incredible  fact 
came  to  light:  The  member  of  the  Solici- 
tor's staff  whose  opinion  of  February  10, 
1967 — immediately  antecedent  to  the 
giveaway  opinion  of  March  15.  1967 — 
was  writing  opinions  antagonistic  to  the 
Mojaves  and  otherwise  participating  in 
the  matter.  When  this  grave  conflict 
came  to  light,  the  attorney  for  the 
Mojaves  immediately  filed  a  motion  to 
have  that  member  of  the  Solicitor's  office 
disqualified  by  reason  of  his  earlier 
opinion  to  antipodal  to  the  Mojaves 
interest.  January  23,  1969,  is  the  date 
when  the  motion  of  the  Mojaves  to  dis- 
qualify was  denied  by  the  Solicitor. 

To  fall  into  the  procedural  pit  created 
by  the  Solicitor  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  Mojaves.  As  a  consequence  they  re- 
newed their  petition  for  a  trial  de  novo 
denying  that  the  Secretary  had  the 
power  to  render  a  legal  decision  regard- 
ing the  threshold  question  and  at  all 
costs  to  avoid  being  caught  by  the  cat- 
and-mouse  tactics  being  used  by  the  So- 
licitor against  the  Mojaves. 

Noting  the  shameful  practices  in- 
dulged in  against  the  Mojaves,  I  inter- 
posed objections  to  the  Solicitor  and 
demanded  the  Mojaves  have  their  day 
in  court — a  trial  de  novo  aad  I  was  prom- 
ised a  trial  de  novo  by  the  Solicitor's 
office. 

October  14,  1969— the  Solicitor's  office 
reversed  itself — declaring  that  the 
August  14  decision,  purporting  to  con- 
stitute the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
court  of  law  with  power  to  render  a  legal 
opinion  respecting  the  "threshold"  ques- 
tion, was  in  error.  In  that  opinion,  re- 
versing the  August  14  opinion,  the  Solici- 
tor's office  declared : 

(a)  The  "giveaway"  decision  of  March  15, 
1967.  declaring  title  to  the  Mojave  lands  to  be 
in  California,  was  vacated,  (b)  It  also  stated, 
in  effect:  The  Mojaves  have  petitioned  for  a 
trial  de  novo  and  a  new  proceeding  would 
be  held  commencing  November  18,  1969  af- 
fording to  the  Mojaves  an  opportvmity  to  be 
heard,  specifically  ruling  that:  "When  the 
hearing  is  reconvened,  the  Tribe  (Mojave) 
and  the  Bureau  ( of  Land  Management )  each 
will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  present 
such  evidence  as  may  now  be  available  to 
them  as  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  the  sub- 
ject lands  tinder  the  Swamp  Land, Act.  and 
it  is  so  ordered."  (By  an  opinion  dated  Octo- 
ber 27.  1969.  the  hearing  date  on  California's 
request  was  changed  to  December  15.  1969.) 

Believing  justice  would  be  accorded  to 
them  under  the  October  14,  1969,  Solici- 
tor's opinion,  the  Mojaves  were  joyful  at 
their  "victory."  However,  their  joy  was 
short  lived.  At  a  pretrial  hearing  called 
by  the  hearing  examiner,  the  Mojaves 
were  told  that  the  proceeding  was  not 
a  trial  de  novo;  moreover,  the  Mojaves 
were  told  the  record  of  the  proceedings, 
from  which  arose  the  "giveaway"  de- 
cision, would  remain  a  part  of  the  re- 
convened proceedings,  although  the 
Mojaves  could  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses who  had  previously  testified  at  the 
"giveaway"  proceedings. 

In  addition,  the  hearing  Commissioner 
likewise  sought  to  secure  agreement  from 
the  Mojaves.  without  success,  that  the 
now  truncated  proceedings  over  which  he 
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would  preside  constitute  "due  proce^'' 
of  the  law,  thus  curing  the  derual  of  the 
Mojaves  of  their  right  to  notice  of  the 
•^veaway"  proceedings  and  also  curtag 
the  S  arising  from  the  f aUure  of  toe 
Mojaves  to  be  represented  at  the  near- 
tog  from  which  emanated  the  "giveaway 

of  Mojave  lands.  ^„r,ioH 

Further,  Uie  hearing  examiner  denied 

that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  could 

participate  m  the  ^°^ ,'^''tJ^^^''^l^Z 
proceedings,  thus  continuing  to  fri^- 
trate  the  will  of  Congress  which  had 
created  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaiis  to 
protect  the  Indian  interests. 

November  14, 1969-a  final  blow  to  the 
Mojaves  in  their  struggle  to  recover  their 
lands  was  delivered  by  the  Sohcitor  s  of  - 
fice.  Responding  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  memorandum  seeking  to  have 
the  boundary  dispute  referred  above  re- 
solved in  the  hearing  now  set  for  De- 
SJber  15.  1969,  ttie  Solicitor's  office 
wrote  the  foUowtog  cryptic  memoran- 
dum: 

Your  memorandum  of  October  24  con^ 
cernlng  the  above  mentioned  subject  stated 
on  Oc^ber  14.  we  ordered  a  hearing  de  novo 

m  regard  to  the  aPPl'^^^VrB-^^^^U  S  C  S^ 
thP  Swamp  Land  Act  of  1850,  43  U.S.C.  &ec. 
SMiw  Tf964)  by  the  State  of  California 
for  certain  lands  In  the  state. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact  a  hearing  de  novo  was 

not  ordered  in  this  ca*.  Tb«  ^^^"..^.^J'the 
reopened  for  the  purpose  of  Pernilt"n«  i°« 
introduction  of  additional  evidence.  The 
evldSce  Which  has  already  l>««n  introduced 
fs  a  part  of  the  record.  Admission  of  new 
Evidence  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by 
the  Hearing  Examiner. 


VINCENT  P.  MANCUSO  HONORED 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 
Mr     FEIGHAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
International     Association     ?f     ^0"^ 
Clubs  endeavors,  through  exchanges  of 
ideas  and  services,  to  foster  and  main- 
tain peaceful  international  relationships, 
in  thi  united  States.  Lions  Clubs  are 
constantly  seeking  to  "^^P.^J^  f  «„*^^ 
tion  and  welfare  of  all  citizer^.  It  seeKS 
expression,  to  its  humane  endeavors  to 
advance  the  weU-being  of  indigent  blind 
and  visually  handicapped.  In  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area,  various  significant  serv- 
ices  are  rendered,  and  progressive,  com- 
munity achievers  who  wear  the  Uons  pm 
of  humane  recognition,  provide  mean- 
ingful services  wherever  and  whenever 

^"■Sei  important  services  extend  to 
recognitions  of  nonaffiliated  cittoens 
wholTefforts  are  multipUed  to  effect, 
through  the  examples  tiiey  provide  for 

on  Saturday,  November  29,  1969,  the 
Heights  Lions  Club.  I^^c.  presented  to  an 
individual  its  annual  Book  and  ScroU 
award,  conferring  titie.  "Exemplary 
Citizen.  1969."  The  award  is  made  to  one 
who  provides  "extraordinary  and  varied 
services-ln  that  such  sendees  have  In- 
spired   emulation,    confidence    in    our 
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American  life,  and  faitii  in  the  concept 
of  universal  brotherhood." 

Recipient  of  the  1969  award  was  Vin- 
cent P  Mancuso  of  SouUi  EucUd.  Ohio 
Mr.  Mancusos  outstandtog  record  of 
service  covers  many  years,  and  has  been 
often  lauded  for  tiieir  humanitarian  and 
selfless  motivation  and  tireless  dedica- 
tion. Among  recognitions  previously  re- 

^'^Sir  Noble.  Order  of  Alhambra:  Sir 
Knight,  Moses  Cleaveland  General  As- 
sembly Grand  Knight,  Our  Lady  of 
Se^  Shrine;  Knight  of  tiie  Year 
1967  Gilmour  Council  310,  Knights  of 
Columbus;  Outstanding  Man  of  the  Year, 
I960,   Italian   Sons   and  Daughters   of 

Further,  Mr.  Mancuso  has  recently 
served,  for  the  flftii  year,  as  general 
chairman  of  the  annual  Columbus  Day 
Parade  and  Banquet  in  downtown  Cleve- 
land In  addition,  earlier  this  month  he 
served  as  general  chairman  of  the  annual 
benefit   banquet-baU   for   mentally   re- 
tarded children,  an  event  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  Carmona  Caravan  of  the 
order  of  Alhambra.  This  wonderful  effort 
resulted  to  gifts  to  this  fund  of  $15,000 
this  year.  He  has  been  most  aptly  de- 
scribed by  the  chairman  of  the  Heights 
Lions  Club  award  presentation,  Damel  L. 
Mausser,  as,  "the  irrepressible  general 
chairman  of  practically  everythtog. 

VIETNAM  CRISIS 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF    MISSOTTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1969 


Mr  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  speaktog  through  yesterday's 
historic  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives endorsing  the  President's  peace  ef- 
forts have  told  the  worid,  including  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong,  they 
repudiate  proposals  for  a  precipitous 
pullout  from  South  Vietnam.  , 

The  overwhelmingly  favorable  vote  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  613  directed 
toward  the  goal  of  achieving  peace  with 
Justice  in  Vietnam,  a  resolution  which  I 
was  proud  to  cosponsor,  demonstrates 
that  the  now-fabled  silent  majority  m 
this  countiT  has  a  voice  too.  And  this 
voice  will  not  be  outshouted  by  the  par- 
ticipants to  street  demonstirations.  who 
demand  that  we  abjectly  capitulate  t« 
the  Communists  by  abandoning  South 

Vietnam.  ^         ^    ,    «j  *i^« 

Communist  leaders  have  declared  time 
and  time  agato  that  Uiey  do  not  expect 
to  take  over  Soutii  Vietnam  by  force  of 
arms.  They  do  not  really  beUeve  they 
can  defeat  us  militarily.  Their  principal 
hope,  and  they  admit  it.  is  for  a  poUtlcal 
victory  when  the  American  People, 
weary  of  its  defense  of  freedom,  \rtth- 
holds  its  support  to  the  Government. 

Recognizing  this  fact.  President  Nixon 
accurately  noted  In  his  speech  to  the 
American  people  on  November  3 : 

North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humlUate 
the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that. 
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Notwithstandtog  the  traitore  who 
parade  to  the  streets  wavtog  the  flags  of 
the  enemy  which  has  killed  thousan^ 
of  youngAmericans,  most  Americans  will 
jSte  n^her  the  defeat  nor  the  hum^- 
iation  of  the  United  States  to  Vietnam, 
it  is  enouS  that  we  tolerate  Uie  apolo- 
gists for  the  Communists. 

We  intend  to  achieve  peace  wUto  jus- 
tice and  the  Congress  has  signified  the 
American  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
less.  ^^^^^^^_^__ 

CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MABTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 
Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an- 
other in  a  series  of  statements  dealing 
S*  crime  in  the  Distinct  of  Cohunbla 
Chief  of  PoUce  Wilson  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  recentiy  released  tiie  crime 
index  for  October  1969. 

in  July  1969  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  developed  a  crime  trend 
prediction  based  on  toteJ  crtaie  index 
offenses  for  1966,  1967.  and  19f8.  At  that 
time  it  predicted  a  crime  index  rate  for 
fSal  year  1970  of  62.000  crimes.  It  seems 
Sious  from  the  October  report  that 
that  figure  will  be  substantially  exceeded 

this  year.  ^.         ._„ 

Chief  Wilson  in  discussmg  the  crime 
index  witii  a  group  of  lawyers  in  Octo- 
ber was  predicting  a  rate  of  crime  oi 
80  000  by  fiscal  year  1972.  However  the 
?Se  rate  for  October  1969  is  6  063  thus 
reflecttog  an  annual  rate  of  ."J^e    as 
against  an  annual  rate  in  October  1968 
of  53,724.  This  is  an  approximate  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  crime  m  the  District 
0?  Columbia  of  36  percent  «^  as^.^^^^J; 
tog  statistic  by  any  yardstick.  If  this 
Sind  or  rate  of  tocrease  continues.  Chi^ 
WilSn's  figure  of  80,000  may  be  achieved 
or  exceeded  next  year.  ^,  v,  t  «f 

These  are  grim  statistics  which  I  set 
forth  below  for  the  information  and  en- 
UghtenSent  of  all  Members  of  Congrej. 
Of  special  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  the  information  that  tiie 
S^prectoct.  to  which  the  Capitol  and 
Sfnouse  arid  Senate  Office  Buildings 
are  located,  had  the  greatest  increase  in 
crSne  than  any  oUier  precinct  in  the 
city,  durtog  October. 
The  crime  todex  follows: 

Crime  Index  fob  October  1969 
on  November  26.  1969.  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Police  released  the  rePorV^^?^^! 
fnd«  Statistics  for  the  month  of  October 
19OT  lie  October  statistics  show  an  increase 
of  3  6%  over  September  1969.  These  same  flg- 
u^s  S>mp^   with   October    1968   show   a 

''liJcenraTd  Auto  Theft  with  1101  and 
loS^oleLes  reported  In  October  decre*^ 
by  0  8%  and  7.6%.  respectively,  over  asptem- 
Slr  1969.  Auto  Theft  also  decreased  by  12^ 
over  July  and  by  10.4%  o'*'  t^^'^^^^' 
The  continuing  decrease  In  Auto  Theft  ror 
^  consecutive  months  Is  fg^fl-^^J^ 
^mark  the  beglnntog  of  » Jf'^^ 
trend.  However.  Larceny,  with  1085  1°/"^^ 
JSd  1196  m  August  1969  doee  not  reflect  the 
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Mune  downwazd  trend.  Tbe  nwjor  contribu- 
tors to  tbm  Lwoeny  rat«  are  Larceny  from 
Auto  and  Larceny  from  Qflloe  buUdlnge. 

There  was  an  Increase  of  193  burglaries  or 
9  6%  over  September  1969.  The  Burglary  Pre- 
vention Program,  Instituted  In  the  middle  of 
October,  U  now  in  full  swing.  This  program 
18  an  effort  to  encourage  the  cltlaens  to  assist 
The  Police  in  preventing  Burglary  and  other 
crimes.  Police  Department  Officials  hope  that 
with  citizen  cooperation,  improvements  can 
be  expected  In  future  months. 

Bobbery  has  continued  to  Increase.  In  Oc- 
tober 1969,  1348  robberies  were  reported.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Robbery  Squad,  749  of  these 
or  M.6%  were  armed  robberies.  September 
bad  821  armed  robberies,  thus  remaining  the 
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high  month  In  this  category  tor  1989  with 
October  ranking  second. 

In  July  1969  the  department  developed  a 
crime  trend  prediction  based  on  total  Crime 
Index  Offenses  for  1966,  1967  and  1968.  This 
prediction  indicated  a  Crime  Index  Rate  of 
about  62,000  Crime  Index  Offenses  In  Fiscal 
Year  1970.  The  12-month  total  offenses  end- 
ing with  October  1969  was  60,248  which  In- 
dicates Crime  Index  Offenses  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970  may  exceed  the  Initial  prediction. 
Crime  index  offenses  as  related  to  percentages 
of  total,  Octol>er  1969 

Number      Percent 

Homicide   29  0.48 

Rape 36  0.68 

Robbery   — 1.348  23.23 

CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES,  OCTOBER  1969 


December  Uy  1969 

Ctime  index  ofenses  as  related  to  percentates 
of  total,  October  19S9 — Continued 

dumber      Percent 
Aggravated  assault 338  6.67 

Total  crimes  against 
persons 1,760  38.86 

Burglary 2,182  36.99 

Larceny  $60/Over 1,101  18.16 

lifotor  vehicle  theft 1, 030  16. 99 

Total,  property 
crimes  — 4,313  71.14 

Total  reported 
crimes 6,063  100.00 


October 


Ch*n|« 


Cufflulstivt  til  rough 
October  1969 


CUnificatioa 


1968 


1969 


Amount 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Percent 
Change 


12  months  end 
October  1968 


12  months  end 
October  1968 


Percent 
Change 


Crimiael  homlcids 

Rase. 
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lIMNMfy. ..>. 

Agfravalad  assault 
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22 

30 
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+7 

+5 
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+613 
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+29 


+60.1 
+32.03 
+39.06 
+44.86 
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113 
2,981 
1,082 
6,090 
3,125 
4.342 
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144 
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1.300 
8,442 
4,492 
4,472 


(') 
+27.43 
+64.64 
+20.15 
+38.62 
+43. 74 
+3.00 


178 
241 
7,627 
3.057 
17,639 
7,808 
10.946 


276 
341 
12,154 
3,556 
21,581 
11,059 
11,281 


+55.06 
+41.49 
+59.35 
+16.32 
+22.35 
+41.64 
+106 


4,477 


6,063 


+1.586 


+35.42 


17,795 


23,863 


+34.10 


47,496 


60.248 


+26.85 


CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  REPORTED 


October 


Change 


Precinct 


1968 


1969 


Amount 


Percent 


1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Harbor 

Total. 


466 
417 
391 
2S9 
178 
123 
115 
480 
424 
473 
289 
505 
347 
0 


649 
526 
463 

450 
305 
163 
130 
575 
603 
732 
331 
591 
543 
2 


+183 

+109 

+72 

+181 

+127 

+40 

+15 

+95 

+179 

+259 

+42 

+86 

+196 

(') 


+39.27 
+26.13 
+18.41 
+<7.28 
+71.34 
+32. 52 
+13.04 
+19.79 
+42.21 
+54.75 
+14.53 
+17.02 
+56.48 
(') 


4,477 


6,063 


+1.S86 


+35.42 


CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  REPORTED   OCTOBER  1969 


Precinct         Total   Homicide      Rape 


Rob-    Aggravated 

bery         Assault    Burglary 


Larceny 

}S0  and        Auto 
over        theit 


1-0 649 

2 526 

3 463 

5 450 

6 306 

7 163 

8 130 

9 575 

10 603 

11 732 

12 331 

13 591 

14 543 

Harbor 2 

ToUl 6,063 


0 

2 

108 

25 

130 

253 

131 

5 

1 

153 

50 

165 

93 

59 

0 

2 

74 

14 

160 

165 

48 

4 

2 

124 

18 

140 

78 

84 

3 

3 

82 

11 

124 

44 

38 

0 

2 

17 

2 

83 

42 

i; 

0 

3 

29 

1 

48 

40 

9 

2 

1 

154 

49 

197 

54 

118 

S 

-  6 

127 

40 

272 

83 

70 

3 

6 

139 

42 

298 

50 

194 

0 

0 

88 

19 

123 

46 

5b 

1 

4 

166 

39 

189 

123 

69 

6 

3 

87 

28 

252 
1 

29 

1  .. 

138 

29 


35     1,348 


338 


2,182         1,101       1.030 


>  Base  too  small  to  compute  percent  change. 


CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  RELATED  TO  POPULATION,  OCTOBER  1969 


Precinct 


Crime  against 
persons 


Crime  against 
property 


Crimes  against     Crimes  against 
Property,  per-  persons  per        property  per      Total  crime  per 

Total         centof  total  Population  1,000  population  1,000  population     1,000  population 
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m 
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ai 
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» 

m 
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•91,700 

2 

2 

100.00  ... 

5.90 

22.44 

28.34 

4.02 

6.10 

10.17 

3.05 

12.64 

15.60 

3.43 

7.01 

10.44 

1.46 

2.04 

4.  SO 

.66 

4.45 

&U 

.48 

1.43 

LSI 

2.31 

4.14 

14S 

1.92 

4.59 

LSI 

1.60 

4.56 

lis 

1.63 

3.42 

3.33 

6.04 

9.37 

1.35 

4.57 

5.92 

4,313 


6,063 


71.14 


836,000 


2.09 


5.16 


7.25 


1 1966  figures  unrevised  based  on  798,000  toUl  population. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  MIKE  KIRWAN 


>  Most  recent  population  estimates;  1966  based  on  853,700  population  total. 


OF 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


or 


IN  THE  HOXTSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1969 
Mr.  KVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  I^ieaker. 
permit  me  to  Join  others  In  paying  a 


warm  tribute  to  our  bdoved  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kirwan) 
on  the  occasion  of  his  83d  birthday. 

Certainly  we  all  wish  this  grand  gen- 
tleman and  dedicated  public  servant  a 
happy  birthday — he  deserves  the  best. 

MiKB  Kirwan  can  reflect  on  his  long 
career  of  public  service  with  Justifiable 
pride — as  Mr.  Public  Worics  of  America 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  .^^nwriations,  Mncx  Kik- 


WAN  has  helped  to  build  the  muscle  and 
sinews  of  the  Nation's  water  transporta- 
tion system.  He  is  a  leader  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  vast  system  of  flood  con- 
trol projects,  in  power  production,  in 
conservation,  and  in  other  areas  of  re- 
source development  in  the  public  interest. 
As  MiKX  Kirwan  observes  his  birthday, 
it  is  fltting  and  {4>propriate  for  us  to 
honor  him  for  his  great  achievements 
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and  accomplishmoits— and  we  wish  him 
the  best  of  good  luck  and  good  health. 

CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  HORTON 
PRAISES  DR.  MARK  ELLINGSON'S 
YEARS  AS  EDUCATOR  AND  PRESI- 
DENT OP  ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE 
OP  TECHNOLOGY 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1969 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  educator, 
president,  and  community  servant— Dr. 
Mark  Ellingson,  former  president  of 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  is  aU 
these  things. 

After  33  years.  Dr.  Ellingson  has  re- 
tired as  president  of  RTT.  During  this 
time,  the  enrollment  has  grown  frMti 
550  full-time  students  to  more  than  4,100. 
He  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  behind  the 
expansion  of  RIT  which  has  resulted  in 
a  beautiful  1,300-acre  campus  south  of 
Rochester  in  Henrietta,  N.Y. 

I  am  proud  to  have  Dr.  EUingson  as 
a  friend.  His  modesty  and  the  quality 
of  his  concern  and  dedication  are  ex- 
emplary. He  has  always  strlved  for  ex- 
cellence in  student  relations  and  in  edu- 
cation, and  he  has  achieved  these  goals 

admirably.  

Dr.  Ellingson  came  to  RIT  in  1926.  He 
became  economics  professor,  wrestling 
coach,  and  head  of  the  photograiAy  de- 
partment. Ten  years  later.  In  1936,  he 
became  president  of  RIT.  Since  that  time, 
the  school  has  gained  worldwide  reputa- 
tion for  its  excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  night  next 
week  I  hope  to  take  part  in  a  special 
community  salute  to  Mark  Ellingson  by 
the  leaders  of  the  business,  education, 
government,  and  industrial  community 
in  the  Greater  Rochester  area. 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  this  distinguished  educator  and 
community  leader  as  the  representative 
of  those  in  local.  State,  and  National 
government.  I  am  sure,  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  here  join  with  me  in  extend- 
ing to  Dr.  Ellingson  a  sincere  thank  you 
for  a  job  well  done  and  best  wishes  for 
the  coming  years. 

The  citizens  of  the  Greater  Rochester 
area  and  the  entire  education  field  owe 
a  great  deal  to  Mark  Ellingson.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  for  the  Members  to 
know  just  a  litUe  of  Mr.  Ellingson's  ac- 
complishment, I  would  like  to  share  with 
them  a  two-part  series  by  Beatrice  Col- 
lins which  appeared  in  the  Brighton- 
Pittsford,N.Y.,Po6t: 

CREATBD    MoxwRN    RIT:     A    Modest    Leadbb 
Closes  His  Desk 


(By  Beatrice  Collixu) 
Dr.  Mark  Ellingson  closes  his  office  door  nert 
Wednesday  retiring  after  33  years  as  presi- 
dent of  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  ElliDgson  of  3940  East  Ave.,  Pittsford, 
retires  with  a  dream  come  true — the  hand- 
some, new  1,300-acre  campus  off  Jefferson 
Road,  dedicated  a  year  ago. 

But  the  enthuslasUc  educator,  under  whose 
leadership  RTT's  enrollment  has  grown  from 
550  fuUtime  students  to  more  than  4,100  de- 
clines to  accept  much  credit  for  the  steady 
growth  of  the  school. 

The  Institute  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
community.   It  has   grown   naturaUy   in  a 
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very  favorable  environment,"  Dr.  Ellingson 
said.  And  it  prospered  because  the  Industry 
of  Rochester  has  always  had  great  confidence 

In  It."  ,     ^  .      ... 

Then  he  added,  "I  was  colncldenUl  with 
the  development  of  the  Institute." 

The  purpoee  of  RIT.  the  educator  explained 
In  an  Interview  this  week,  has  been  to 
"help  young  people  become  competent  in  a 
series  of  occupation  fields." 

And  helping  the  school  in  Its  goal  has 
been  a  long  list  of  community  leaders — In 
buelness.  Industry  and  civic  affairs. 

"I  hate  to  start  naming  names,"  Dr.  Elling- 
son said,  "because  there  are  so  darned  many 
of  those  guys  and  everyone  of  them  was  in- 
terested In  this  community." 

However,  It  Is  impossible  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  RIT  without  mentioning  such 
communlty-mlnded  citizens  as  Frank  W. 
Lovejoy,  James  Oleason,  Thomas  Hargrave, 
and  Prank  E.  Oannett. 

"These  men  were  deeply  devoted  to  their 
community  and  perfectly  willing  to  utilize 
part  of  their  profits  to  better  it." 

He  cited  the  quality  of  men  like  William 
S.  Vaughn,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  East- 
man Kodak  Ck).,  Kodak  president  liOUls  K. 
Ellers,  Joseph  C.  Wilson  of  Xerox  Corp.  and 
P.  Rltter  Shumway,  a  grandson  of  the  found- 
er of  Mechanics  Institute,  forerunner  of  RIT. 
The  development  of  Mldtown  Plaza  by  Gil- 
bert McCurdy  and  Maurice  Porman  Is  given 
by  Dr.  Ellingson  as  another  achievement  by 
area  business  leaders. 

"This  was  before  urban  renewal",  he 
pointed  out.  "Why  do  people  do  this?  WeU, 
Im  sure  the  profit  motive  Is  not  wholly  ab- 
sent but  there's  more  to  It  than  that." 

"People  of  the  community  have  had  their 
eye  on  what  Is  good  for  the  community,"  he 
said. 

These  men  have  maintained  the  tradi- 
tion of  concern  which  began  with  the  early 
Rochester  leaders  who  passed  on  their  con- 
cern to  the  generations  coming  up,  the  re- 
tiring RIT  president  said. 

"I  doubt  if  this  InsUtution  could  have 
thrived  or  prospered  in  any  other  commu- 
nity." 

Dr.  Ellingson  added,  "I  think  the  soil  in 
this  community  has  been  weU-culttvated  by 
leadership  In  business  and  Industry.  The 
Rochester  area  Is  different  from  other  areas 
because  of  the  quaUty  of  the  men  and  women 
who  live  here !" 

He  named  the  Industrial  Management 
Council  as  one  of  the  significant  forces  here. 
This  association,  made  up  of  most  of  the 
businesses  and  manufacturers  in  the  city, 
works  closely  with  industry,  U  something 
which  makes  this  community  unique,  he  said. 
Dr.  EUingson  explained  that  RIT  has  been 
gtiided  by  a  board  of  trustees,  composed 
mostly  of  persons  from  business  and  indiiB- 

try. 

"We  have  discussed  what  the  community's 
needs  are.  Then,  working  with  IMC.  we  have 
set  up  these  programs." 

In  recalling  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  institution's  growth,  Mr.  El- 
lingson pointed  out  that  from  tJi»-TOgta- 
nlng,  "everyone  had  one  fo^t-tff^ms  induatry 
and  the  other  foot  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
community  saying  -What  can  I  do?"  " 

And  they  have  maintained  Uieir  interest. 
The  late  James  Oleaaon  was  on  RTTs  board 
for  65  years  and  was  96  when  the  school  made 
its  move  for  a  new  campus. 

He  told  us  to  get  600  acres,  not  50  or  60, 
Dr  EUingson  recalled.  "When  we  told  him 
that  we  had  1300  acres,  he  said,  Thati  mors 
like  it.'"  _^  ^ „ 

"Thoee  guys  bad  chawotertstlc  grsatoess, 
declared  the  man  who  had  guided  RTT  from 
1936  until  this  week. 
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END  or  AN  KEA— Eluhosoit  B«alh  at  HIT: 
"Ohai«>»— Chano»— Qhakoe 

(By  Beatrice  OolUns) 
jyr  Mark  f'"''B«^^  of  Plttslord,  newly  r^ 
tired   prertdent  of   Rochester  instttuts   ai 


Technology,  offered  an  explanation  for  the 
apparent    Tninirmim     discontent    on    that  • 
campus. 
"This  Is  a  professional  school,"  he  said. 
When  one  finds  students  who  have  decided 
how  they  are  going  to  make  their  career, 
they  are  less  concerned  with  revolt  aoid  tur- 
moil than  those  who  dont  yet  know  what 
they  want  to  do. 

Dr.  Ellingson,  sitting  behind  the  massive 
desk  in  the  contemporary  office  which  he 
was  about  to  vacate,  discussed  RTT  and  its 
students  In  an  Interview  a  week  before  his 
retirement  yesterday. 

The  imposing  but  genial  president,  who 
characterized    RIT    as  "not    a    traditional 
school,"  declared,  "I  have  great  faith  In  the 
American  student — he  is  better  educated  and 
more  sophisticated  than  before." 

The  key  to  the  comparative  calm  on  the 
RTT  campus  may  lie  In  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Ellingson  and  the  administration  have  an- 
ticipated some  of  the  demands  being  made 
by  college  students  today. 

On  the  RIT  campus,  students  sit  in  on 
policy-making  committees  and  they  also  han- 
dle 90  per  cent  of  the  discipline  problems.  Dr. 
Ellingson  said.  "It  Is  easy  to  turn  over  a  great 
many  problems  to  our  students." 

He  added  that  RIT's  students  are  not 
passive,  "they  are  very  active  and  they  do 
participate."  He  said  he  talked  often  with 
the  president  of  student  government  whom 
he  described  as  "a  very  able  person." 

The  graying  director  of  the  Institute, 
which  has  attained  world  recognition  In 
many  fields,  explained  that  most  of  the 
problems  on  campuses  have  arisen  in  the 
liberal  arts  colleges,  particularly  among  the 
history  and  sociology  majors  "who  don't 
know  where  they  are  going  to  fit  '"  " 

General  studies  were  not  Ignored,  but  RTT 
has  capitalized  on  work  experience  and  was 
the  second  Institution  In  thU  country  to 
have  a  cooperative  work  program. 

•We've  been  innovative  and  a  pioneer  in 
this  field,"  Dr.  EUingson  said. 

He  spoke  proudly  of  RTT's  School  for 
American    Craftsmen.    "Pew    colleges    have 

anything  like  It."  

The  visitor  waiting  to  see  RITs  president 
cannot  help  but  be  Impressed  by  an  unusual 
tapestry  which  covers  a  large  wall  area  in 
the  reception  room.  The  work  was  designed 
and  woven  by  SheUa  Hicks,  a  graduate  of 
the  school  for  craftsmen. 

Before  1950,  RIT  did  not  grant  degrees.  It 
was  not  imtil  the  state  changed  its  rules  In 
the  system  of  granting  degrees  that  the  local 
professional  school  adopted  the  system. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Institute  to 
change  materially,  said  Its  president,  because 
"there  Is  now  a  lot  of  latitude  in  degree- 
granting  In  the  state." 

RTT  has  a  different  attitude  from  the 
traditional  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
"We  do  not  admit  students  unless  they  are 
admitted  to  a  specific  department,"  Dr.  El- 
lingson said. 

"We  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  better  for 
a  student  to  make  up  hU  mind  and  change  it 
later  than  not  to  make  It  up  at  all,  said 
the  man  who  for  many  years  also  coached 
RTTs  wrestling  team. 

Dr  Ellingson  came  to  Rochester  in  1924  to 
study  voice  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
Twenty  years  old  then,  it  took  just  one  year 
to  convince  him  that  "this  was  a  mistake. 

He  went  back  to  study  economics  and  was 
offered  a  job  at  RIT  by  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty whom  he  had  known  In  Idaho. 

The  year  was  1926.  Ten  years  later,  Mark 
EUingson.  economics  professor,  wrestling 
coach  and  head  of  the  photography  depart- 
ment, was  president  of  RIT. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  at  RTT  has  be«i 
on  the  position  that  no  cittaen  am  be  a 
flrstrats  citlMn  unless  hs  is  a  productive  cit- 
izen, I>r.  EUingson  pointed  out. 

"Tbiat  U  no  moral  equivalent  for  work- 
there  is  a  sobering,  stesdying,  maturing  in- 
fluence in  wo*,"  he  said. 
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He  spoke  off  the  continuing  education  pro- 
gmn  at  RIT.  Almoet  all  local  Industries  have 
encouraged  employees  to  continue  tbelr  edu- 
cation along  with  their  employment,  he 
pointed  out.  About  2.700  to  2,800  students 
are  working  on  bachelor's  degrees  In  contin- 
uing education  alone. 

"Education  Is  the  key  to  man's  advance- 
ment," Dr.  Elllngson  said  firmly,  "Educa- 
tion Is  not  like  vaccine — one  shot  doesn't  vac- 
cinate you  against  Ignorance." 

Of  the  school's  role  In  today's  education, 
Dr.  EUngson  said,"!  think  the  things  we  are 
doing  are  relevant  to  how  our  students  will 
live  their  lives. 

"We've  changed — changed— changed.  This 
Is  one  thing  which  has  been  most  character- 
istic In  the  years  I've  been  here.  We've 
searched  for  new  and  different  ways." 

It's  not  difficult  to  understand  why  mod- 
est Mark  Elllngson  has  been  such  a  success- 
ful educator.  At  RIT  he  has  been  accessible 
to  the  students,  both  in  the  sports  program 
and  as  president,  and  he  obviously  likes  them. 

"We  have  high  quality  students  £tnd  they 
know  what  they  want  to  do.  I  am  filled  with 
admlraUon  and  respect  for  the  young  people 
of  today." 


WHOSE  CRIME  IS  PINKVU-LE? 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

'  or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts 
about  the  alleged  Pinkville  massacre  are 
still  fragmented  and  incomplete.  More- 
over, in  fairness  to  the  accused,  we  can- 
not condemn  in  advance  men  who  have 
yet  to  be  tried. 

Nevertheless,  the  apparent  efforts  of 
some  military  ofiBcers  and  Government 
officials  also  prompts  one  to  be  uneasy 
about  waiting  for  the  results  of  a  trial. 
At  the  least,  the  specter  of  possible  Pink- 
ville should  make  all  Americans  of  good 
conscience  ponder  the  implications  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Mike  Royko  recently  raised  in  his  col- 
umn. "Whose  Crime  is  Pinkville?"  Mr. 
Royko's  column  makes  you  laugh — but 
painfully — ^with  tears  in  your  eyes.  The 
column  poignantly  points  up  the  immo- 
rality of  a  policy  that  frequently  seems 
to  be  telling  the  South  Vietnamese  that 
we  will  save  them  even  if  this  means  de- 
stroying them  in  the  process. 

The  coliunn.  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  November  26, 
1969,  follows: 

Whose  Crime  Is  Pinkville? 
(By  Mike  Royko ) 

Americans  should  try  to  avoid  getting  a 
guilt  complex  about  the  Pinkville  incident. 

In  the  difficult  process  of  spreading  lasting 
freedom  and  peace  to  other  countries,  there 
are  bound  to  be  mishaps. 

Because  Americans  are  soft-hearted  and 
sentimental,  the  thing  that  upsets  them 
moat  \B  that  a  few  babies,  as  well  as  many 
women  and  older  children,  were  among  those 
shot. 

Naturally,  It  Is  always  regrettable  when 
babies  are  shot.  I  think  most  Americans 
agree  that  we  did  not  go  to  Vietnam  to  shoot 
babies.  That  has  never  been  our  goal. 

But  If  the  majority  of  babies  In  Vietnam 
are  to  grow  up  free  and  In  peace,  some  babies 
will  have  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  It 
cannot  be  avoided. 

Even  If  we  constantly  cautioned  our  men 
not  to  shoot  babies,  or  even  adolescents  and 
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women  (except  when  fired  upon,  of  course) , 
some  babies  would  be  killed. 

That's  because  we  must  drop  bombs  and 
use  cannon  and  rockets  and  other  such  weap- 
ons. And  as  precisely  as  we  may  aim  them.  It 
is  very  hard  to  avoid  having  them  land  on 
babies  and  women  now  and  then. 

We  can  take  comfort,  though,  in  knowing 
that  most  of  the  time  our  men  are  spared 
the  discomfort  of  seeing  It  happen  up  close. 
That  Is  one  of  the  blessings  of  modem  aerial 
warfare. 

Something  else  Americans  should  keep  In 
mind  are  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
shooting  of  the  Pinkville  civilians. 

It  wasn't  a  case  of  our  men  simply  walking 
Into  a  day  nursery  and  opening  fire.  That 
would  have  been  Intolerable,  even  If  It  bad 
been  a  Viet  Cong  day  nursery. 

The  Pinkville  area  la  In  a  notoriously  pro- 
Communlat  part  of  South  Vietnam,  which 
means  those  children  might  very  well  have 
grown  up  to  be  Communists,  If  they  weren't 
already. 

And  surely  some  of  the  women  and  older 
children  In  Pinkville  were  part  of  the  Global 
Communist  Conspiracy  to  bury  us,  or  at  least 
were  fellow  travelers.  What  were  they  doing 
In  Pinkville  anyway? 

Some  people  seem  to  forget  that  Marx, 
Lenin,  Stalin.  Mao,  Ho  and  Claude  Llghtfoot 
were  once  babies,  too.  Would  any  true  antl- 
Communlst  say  he  would  regret  It  If  Stalin 
had  been  a  baby  In  Pinkville? 

Another  reason  Americans  became  agitated 
by  the  Pinkville  Incident  Is  that  most  of  us 
have  never  witnessed  the  shooting  of  a  child 
or  even  a  grown  woman. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  and  national 
destiny  to  have  wars  for  peace  and  freedom 
In  other  coimtries,  such  as  Vietnam,  Instead 
of  here  In  our  own  land. 

But  people  In  many  other  countries  that 
have  had  wars  aren't  nearly  as  surprised  that 
babies  and  other  such  noncombatants  die. 
The  Vietnamese  are  probably  less  siuprlsed  at 
the  Pinkville  Incident  than  we  are,  since  such 
things  have  been  happening  to  them  ever 
since  the  battle  for  their  peace  and  freedom 
began. 

For  this  reason,  Americans  should  try  not 
to  let  the  Pinkville  affair  upset  them,  espe- 
cially before  a  holiday.  Many  babies  and  their 
mothers  have  been  killed  In  Vietnam,  and 
many  more  will  be.  before  there  Is  a  just  and 
an  honorable  peace. 

The  news  media  should  try  to  show  re- 
straint. It  would  be  a  good  Idea  If  they  didn't 
carry  such  stories  at  all.  They  only  stir  up 
dissent  and  make  the  job  of  our  leaders  more 
difficult. 

But  If  the  commentators  m\ist  talk  about 
the  killing  of  children,  the  least  they  can  do 
Is  be  Impartial.  I  have  already  seen  one  com- 
mentator shake  bis  head  and  look  glum  while 
describing  the  shooting  of  those  people. 

Commentators  should  avoid  looking  glum, 
or  raising  tbelr  eyebrows  or  trying  to  sway 
opinion  for  or  against  the  killing  of  babies. 
The  people  can  decide  for  themselves  If  they 
want  babies  killed. 

And  the  commentators  should  be  fair  and 
mention  that  the  Communists  also  have 
killed  a  lot  of  women,  children  and  babies  In 
Vietnam,  too. 

And  they  weren't  even  doing  It  for  peace. 


December  U,  1969 


PREVENTING  CRIMINAL 
RECIDIVISM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NSW   HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  question  for 


society  in  relation  to  the  continuing 
crime  problem,  is  what  to  do  with  the 
convicted  criminal  in  order  that  he — 
or  she — may  return  to  society  as  a  use- 
ful citizen?  Simple  incarceration  is  not 
an  answer.  Neither  is  long-term  confine- 
ment with  its  inevitable  exposure  to 
hardened,  hopeless  criminals. 

Commission  of  crime  should  never  be 
considered  as  an  open  ticket  to  free  psy- 
chiatric care,  or  a  prolonged  tax-sub- 
sidized stay  at  Mother  Uncle's  rest 
home.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many 
who  commit  crimes  who  have  done  so 
for  reasons  indicative  of  a  justification 
in  terms  of  understanding  if  not  in  law. 
When  these  cases  require  prosecution 
and  result  in  conviction  there  ought  to 
be  a  way  to  make  it  reasonably  imat- 
tractive  to  prospective  violators  yet  also 
reasonably  certain  that  those  who  can 
be  restored  to  society  will  at  the  very 
least  have  exposure  to  constructive 
character  building  during  confinement. 

In  this  connection  the  lead  editorial 
in  today's  Wsdl  Street  Journal  empha- 
sizes society's  continuing  dilemma  in  an 
era  of  rapidly  rising  crime.  I  support 
constructive,  broad-based  legislation, 
encouraging  and  assisting  increased 
Federal-State  cooperation  in  meeting 
this  challenge. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Unolamoroits  but  Crucial 

We're  more  than  happy  to  see  examples 
of  Increasing  attention  to  prison  reform. 
So  unglamorous  an  Issue  seldom  attracts 
lasting  attention  and  support,  but  we  are 
convinced  It  Is  one  of  the  first  prerequisites 
to  any  serious  efforts  toward  reducing  the 
problem  of  crime. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks.  President 
Nixon  has  directed  the  Attorney  General 
to  start  a  study  Intended  to  result  In  a 
total  overhaul  of  the  Federal  prifion  system. 
The  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Man- 
power and  Training  has  recommended  a 
considerable  expansion  of  funding  for  the 
correctional  process.  Just  as  necessary  as 
more  money,  though.  Is  the  kind  of  public 
thought  and  discussion  that  can  clarify  the 
nation's  thinking  on  what  prisons  and  cor- 
rections are  all  about. 

Even  within  the  legal  process,  there  Is  no 
agreement  on  what  real  purpose  Is  served  by 
sending  a  man  to  prison.  Is  It  ptmlshment?  Is 
It  supposed  to  rehabilitate  him?  Is  It  merely 
a  matter  of  protecting  society  by  separating 
dangerous  Individuals?  The  metaphysical 
arguments  on  these  questions  can  and  do  go 
on  forever,  and  It's  past  time  they  yielded  to 
cold  pragmatism. 

The  overpowering  pragmatic  consideration 
Is  that  a  large  share  of  all  crime,  probably 
most  of  It.  Is  committed  by  repeaters.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  says  40%  of  all  convicts  are  re- 
turned to  prison  for  a  second  offense.  Lower- 
ing this  repeat  rate  looms  as  one  of  the  major 
keys — perhaps  matched  only  by  a  more 
orderly  approach  to  narcotics  addiction — to 
reducing  the  crime  rate.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  reducing  recidivism  ought  to  be  the 
cardinal  objective  of  the  correctional  process. 

Beyond  that  obvlotis  line  ofreasonlng.  we 
sense  that  the  fultlllty  of  corrections  is 
poisoning  the  rest  of  the  law  enforcement 
process.  The  experience  of  apprehending  and 
convicting  criminals  and  repeatedly  finding 
them  back  at  the  same  crime  certainly  must 
erode  the  morale  of  police  officers  and  judges; 
It's  a  wonder  they  are  not  even  more  cynical 
and  peselmlstlc  than  they  tend  to  be.  We 
also  suspect  that  the  ease  with  which  defense 
attorneys  have  recently  gained  rules  making 
convictions  more  difficult  Is  somehow  relaited 
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to  the  futility  of  gaming  convictions  in  the 

^f  "nventlonal  wisdom  sf*«*^^^,^^* 
cutting  the  repeat  rate  is  an  l^PO*'^*  \^, 
MMt  of  those  who  assert  as  much  wid  that 
the  way  to  deal  with  crime  is  to  solve  all  our 
^1^  problems,  as  If  that  were  a  more  feasl- 
^  alternative,  in  fact,  many  other  nations 
a^  much  better  in  rehabllltatmg  criminals 
than  the  United  States  does,  and  at  least  a 
few  experiments  in  this  country  also  offer 
some  encouragement.  . 

The  united  States  has  never,  or  at  least 
very  seldom,  actually  tried  to  reduce  re- 
cldWlsm  At  present  a  judge  sentencing  a 
crtS  is  typically  faced  ^th  two  aitema- 
tlves.  He  can  sentence  a  convict  ^  prtwn. 
Which  scarcely  seems  ^^'TLZ^.^^^  Sw- 
eet along  with  normal  society  In  a  law 
Ibldlng  way.  Or  he  can  grant  probation  or 
nawie^wlto  the  casework  loads  of  probation 
^S«that  they  are  this  """^l^  ^/^ 
releasing  the  criminal  with  no  effective  su 

"^Z^^T^^nence  with  rehabilitation 
noUits  m  quite  an  opposite  direction— hay- 
K^^e  off^enders  operate  in  normal  s«=lety 
but  under  the  tightest  supervision  The  ap- 
proach Is  to  concentrate  on  Juvenile  offend- 
ers  get  casework  levels  down  to  far  lower 
l^r  M^  establish  fax  more  programs 
K.  offenders  are  released  for  work  or 
school  during  the  day.  but  spend  nights  in 
correctional  facilities.  _.„„„.   „»   .he 

These  are  rather  new  directions  of  he 
Ai^Sn^mlnal  proces.  They  will  not  arise 
fJSSeously    from    a    divided    sentime^^; 

Where  half  of  tiie  P"''"^  *',^'?!irth?iaw 
forcing  the  poor  criminal  to  break  the  law 
and  the  other  half  thinks  "getting  tough 
with  criminals  will  solve  everything.  As  the 
Nlron     Administration     studies     reforming 
Drtsons   It  ought  also  to  give  some  tiiought 
to  ^rTs'tallzlng  public  attitudes  around  re- 
habluCon  ^  an  entirely  hardheaded  and 
pragmatic  response  to  the  crime  problem_ 
New  facilities,  more  manpower  and  more 
funds  win  be  needed,  both  at  Federal  and 
state  levels.  But  they  are  not  Ukely  to  come 
until  there  Is  a  more  cogent  public  senti- 
ment, until  there  Is  a  broader  understand- 
ing that  the  weak  Unk  In  law  enforcement 
today  is  not  catching  the  criminal  or  trying 
him,  but  doing  something  sensible  after  he 
Is  convicted.  

U.S.  ARMY  DESERTERS      - 

HON.  STROBTTHURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1969 
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fense  The  penalty  for  servicemen's  defl- 
S  of  auSiance  to  our  country  must 
be  sufficient  to  deter  others.  ^„„v,f 

Mr.  President,  those  who  have  sought 
saSuary  in  foreign  countri^  rather 
San  serve  their  country  should  get  the 
m^ie  loud  and  clear  that  they  face 
Si^  of  desertion  with  maximum 
SnXes.  Every  effort  .hould  be  made  to 
negotiate  with  these  countries  for  the 
Sn  of  military  deserters  so  that  these 
cSals  can  be  tried  by  courts-martial 

'^'ftJeSal  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber 24  issue  of  the  SUte  newspaper  in 
SLmbia,  S.C,  presents  an  excellent 
analysis  of  this  national  Problem.  I  quote 
a  key  point  in  this  fine  editorial. 

Thft  beet  oreventlon  is  the  sure  knowl- 
ed^  th^  f«t  firm  and  fair  punl^ent 
It1!ts  at  the  end  of  a  ti^p  over  the  hill. 
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reform  law  IB  Implemented,  which  It  wUl 
^^Ad^t  lottery,  concentrating  on  the  19- 

^Jol^fmstead  of  the  older  '^^J^^; 
L  fairer  and  should  produce  fewer  nxaJ- 
^nl^nS.  ^  a  whole  this  age  K^ouP  ^^°* 
SSSrt  «iih  as  many  problems  and  oommlt- 
^L^'^thf  Older 'guV  The  1^  teen  years 
are  generally  the  most  convenient  for  satis 

that  fast,  firm  and  fair  punishment  awaits 
at  the  end  of  a  trip  over  the  hlU. 


Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  an  alarming  state  of  affairs  when 
more  than  56.000  are  listed  as  deserters 
from  the  U.S.  Army  In  my  opinion, 
these  deserters  aie  a  disgrace  to  the  uni- 
form and  to  our  Nation.  They  must  be 
apprehended  and  punished  severely  for 
their  crime.  ., 

Discipline  must  be  maintained  if  our 
Nation  expects  our  Armed  Forces  to  be 
a  potent  force  for  the  -protection  of  our 
country.  In  my  view,  most  of  these 
desertions  border  on  mutiny.  These  me" 
are  deliberately  avoiding  hazardous 
duty  while  more  than  479.000  are  servtog 
our  country  in  Vietnam  with  selfle^ 
devotion.  When  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  absent  more  than  30  days,  it 
should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  in- 
tent to  remain  away.  He  must  be  tried 
for  desertion,  for  the  punishment  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  abhorrent  of- 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiie  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PATH    OVER    THE    HiLL    MORE    POTOLAR    THAN 

Ever 
Pamoer  rhymes  with  scamper  and,  as  far 
as  th7uS.'A^y  IS  concerned   the  relation- 
ship seems  to  go  much  deeper  t^an  toat. 

One  only  has  to  drive  out  to  Port  JacK 
so?^d  note  the  attractive  brick  bam^ks 
aTd  other  facilities  for  housing    citing  for 
and  tralnlne  recruits  to  realize  that  GI  Joe 
^?er  had  it  so  good.  Over  and  beyond  the 
Tmproved  physical  faclUtles  tbe jecnm^get 
hotter   oav    shorter   hours,   more   passes   or 
time  off   less  physical  or  verbal  abuse  and 
otTer  bULgsVat  were  not  available  to  his 
covmterpart  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Xt   unfortunately  no  one  has  figured  out 
how  to  modernize  a  foxhole  or  stiffen  a  spine 
or  n^k^the  thought  of  combat  pleasant^ 
^«^m-n<.nect  of  KOlng  to  war  Is  apparently 
^:  CT^eaSn'that  the  Army's  ab^nc^- 
v^thout-leave   and  deseri;lon  rates  are   the 
SgStsin'e  George  Washington's  '■sum^r 
^fdlers"  disappeared  at  theJaU  of  the  first 
leaf  or  the  sound  of  the  first  musket 

When  Vc  Wall  Street  Journal  checked 
mrthls  AWOL  derby  recenUy.  there  were 
MOOO  men  listed  as  deserters  (missing  30 
Xor  more  .  This  is  equivalent  to  a  com- 
Safdms^n  with  some  support  units  thrown 

"^bie  Journal  cited  other  uninspiring  fig- 
„r«  last  year  56.600  soldiers  deserted  and 
mo?e  thaii  150.000  were  AWOL  at  one  time 
rtheo'fher' during  the  Perlod.  This  c^t 
the  Army  10.000  man-years,  hurt;  morale  and 
forced  larger  draft  calls. 

A^ut  a  tenth  of  those  who  went  over  the 
hlU  iMt  year  disappeared  between  the  time 
fhev  mushed  recruit  training  and  the  time 
thiv  v^e^heduled  to  leave  for  Vietnam. 
Of  co^  many  leave  for  all  «ie  old  fa- 
SlUr^^^homeslckness,  dislike  of  reg- 
toentatl^  marital  or  financial  troubles,  etc. 
But  why  is  the  desertion-AWOL  rat*  t^ 
fts  hleh  now  as  It  was  during  the  Korean 
Co^rt.    another   nasty,    unpopular    Asian 

"^  Most  authorities  polnt  to  the  "8^  punjh- 
ments  being  meted  out  *!»«*, ^»y»,.5f^ 
nut  Dart  of  the  blame  on  a  society  that  sees 
notS  particularly  wrong  with  Johimy  go- 
me ovct  the  hill:  he  might  even  be  a  hero  to 
tSl  anti-war  set.  We  might  also  suggest  that 
SlTyotS^^rs'  parents,  by  failing  to  teach 
^pftoe  ^d  reipect  In  the  home,  made 

^tlfSlS^^^le  that  the  absentee  rate 
will  do  an  about  face  when  the  new  draft 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CIVIC  IQ? 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 
*   Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  speaker  Ire««Uy 

had  the  honor  of  P'^'J^"t^,i?  °SeSe 
ton  cole,  president  of  JacksonyUle^te 
University,  the  distmguished  ^r^e 
wiSTon  Honor  Medal.  aw^«ib^ 
t^e  Freedoms  Foundation.  Dr.  Cole  was 
S^^iAted  SlB  outstanding  award  for  a 

SS,rSSf.J^by  h.vmg  it  pri^ttd 
in  the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

What  Is  Yotjr  Cnnc  IQ? 
(By  Dr.  Houston  Cole) 
NO  greater  compliment  c^n  be  paid  a^J^^^^^ 

S't^e^' -^^^  clCn"  em^r ''"^t*  in" 


ot  the  finer  quauiies  oi  ""^""  "-"-  »  who 
'^^'^dJ^-urfo^t^TanS  STreThono^r" 
?o-jSSertk}Uo-c^-^^ 

rSSrtrrrariuSrtlerhat  are  basic 

"".Sirarrtime.  that  demand  high-level 
cltlTsmrDS  our  --try  f  -  jSInd 
at  home  ^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^aeaf^^toxatlon. 
baflUng.  ^«=^  y:  !^!;f  "^euSe  ^d  many 
Srues^hrbX  Z1L  with  increasing 

"^Tt^S- foreign  -el.  the  .or^^o^cl^,|^; 
'°T''^nnu  U°^^d  bf  ^w^  indeed  for 

Coxnmunlsm  .^^de^^^ned  and  ^^^ 

fanatical  in  Its  ^e"*^.  ^°.^7.!,   '  iiKion    that 
worid  domination  only  ?f,  '",  "';|;^uture. 
Is  challenging  us  to  a  duel  for  t^e^j^j^ 
And  there  U  no  prospect  In  the  foreseeaoi 
future  for  the  danger  to  go  away. 

CIVIC    INDUTERENCE 

in  this  modem  world  of  Wgh«  mathe- 
«oS«  comollcated  technology,  and  mysteri- 
"^^mfM^^  cannot  afford  Indifference 
ouB  economics,  we  i»u""  involve 

to  and  ignorance  of  ««^"^Xrtunately. 
the  destiny   of   the  n^J^^^^bservatton 

ll^l  I«?efft  TuJ  ^f^-,^<-  " 

nre^^sTh^TorabortoUnt 

°aSee-rpo^jS^-ri.^-l 
5S!^entT^  1^  dSl^rlbed  as  taking  some  part 
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In  political  and  civic  life,  while  the  remain- 
ing 70  percent  are  characterized  as  dormant. 

In  one  poll,  70  percent  of  those  contacted 
did  not  know  the  length  of  the  term  of  a  UJ3. 
senator,  and  50  percent  could  not  name  the 
two  senators  from  their  home  state.  Six 
months  prior  to  the  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, 45  percent  of  those  polled  by  a  radio 
station  m  the  west  could  not  Identify  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  It  Is  a  statistical  fact  that 
one-third  of  our  voters  do  not  go  to  the  polls 
In  a  presidential  election,  and  only  about 
60  percent  participate  In  a  congressional 
election. 

Oood  citizenship  starts  at  the  community 
level.  If  a  person  demonstrates  good  qualities 
of  civic  responsibility  In  his  own  locality.  It 
Is  a  good  bet  that  he  will  be  a  good  citizen  at 
the  s^te  and  national  levels. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  examples  of  civic 
Indifference.  As  you  drive  along  the  high- 
ways, take  note  of  the  empty  beer  cans,  bot- 
tles, papers  cups,  scraps  of  paper,  and  other 
Utter  that  have  been  thrown  from  passing 
cars.  Our  public  buildings  and  parks  are 
oftentimes  the  objects  of  vandalism,  and  In 
many  conmiunltles  there  is  a  widespread  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  many  to  participate 
In  drives  and  other  activities  involving  com- 
munity betterment. 

A  cons]»l«uous  example  of  civic  Indiffer- 
ence-can  )•»  found  in  the  reluctance  of  the 
average  citizen  to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  law.  With  o\ir  crime  rate  increasing  tont 
times  that  of  the  population.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  a  wide  gap  exists  between  the  citi- 
zen and  the  police.  Our  law  enforcement  of- 
ncera  are  himdlcapped  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  because  they  do  not  receive 
the  necessary  aid  and  assistance  from  the 
public.  Spectators  will  leave  the  scene  of  an 
accident  to  avoid  being  summoned  Into  court 
as  witnesses,  and  many  people  refuse  to  re- 
port speedsters,  bootleggers,  vandals  and 
other  law  violators.  It  appears  at  times  that 
our  sympathies  are  more  with  the  offenders 
than  with  the  offended,  more  with  the  law- 
less than  with  the  law.  We  might  well  re- 
examine our  civic  morality  to  determine 
which  side  of  the  law  we  are  taking. 

The  home,  the  basic  unit  of  our  society. 
Is  making  too  little  contribution  to  our  civic 
welfare.  A  poll  of  young  mothers  with  two 
or  more  children  revealed  that  87  percent 
admitted  that  they  were  actually  encourag- 
ing poor  citizenship,  economic  illiteracy,  and 
a  false  sense  of  values  on  the  part  of  their 
youngsters.  A  home  In  which  adults  have  a 
healthy  and  outspoken  respect  for  the  law 
Is  rarely  a  home  In  which  juvenile  offenders 
Uve. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  American  people 
to  substitute  sawdust  values  for  those 
fundamentals  that  gave  birth,  prosperity, 
freedom,  and  happiness  to  the  nation.  The 
present  calls  for  a  little  more  emotional  at- 
tachment and  a  little  lees  cynicism  toward 
the  principles  that  made  this  country  great. 

OTHXB    ASPECTS    OF    CmZENSHIF 

Competent  citizenship  Involves  more  than 
voting,  abiding  by  the  law.  and  expressed 
concern  for  the  public  good.  A  person  can  do 
all  of  this  and  still  be  an  incompetent  citi- 
zen. Other  considerations  are  Involved. 

Education  Is  prerequisite  to  good  citizen- 
ship. Not  all  educated  people  are  good  citi- 
zens, but  today  a  person  can  hardly  perform 
his  civic  duties  effectively  without  education. 
The  growing  complexity  of  the  problems  with 
which  government  has  to  deal  demands  a 
high  degree  of  enlightenment.  If  ova  Is  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  It  logically  follows  that  the 
level  of  governmental  action  will  not  rise 
above  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  the 
people. 

Another  aspect  of  civic  competence  in- 
volves ihe  habit  of  thrift.  A  good  citizen  U 
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self-supporttag.  He  does  not  look  to  reta- 
tlvee,  local  charity,  or  government  for  means 
on  which  to  exist.  This  simply  means  that 
a  person  should  spend  leas  than  be  makes 
during  his  productive  years.  Mr.  McCawber's 
theory  of  economics  is  still  valid:  "If  a  man 
had  twenty  poimds  a  year  and  spent  nine- 
teen pounds,  nmeteen  shillings,  and  six- 
pence, he  would  be  happy,  but  If  he  spent 
twenty  pounds  sixpence,  he  would  be  mis- 
erable." It  has  been  aptly  said: 

If  you  want  your  father  to  take  care  of 
you,  that's  Paternalism.     - 

If  you  want  your  mother  to  take  care  of 
you,  that's  Matemallsm. 

If  you  want  Uncle  Sam  to  take  care  of 
you,  that's  SocltUism. 

If  you  want  your  comrades  to  take  care  of 
you,  that's  Ck>mmuni6m. 

If  you  want  to  take  care  of  yourself,  that's 
Americanism. 

It  is  a  poor  citizen  who  takes  the  attitude 
that  one  can  have  something  for  nothing, 
that  success  Is  assured,  and  that  rights  ex- 
ceed responsibilities. 

BBKiNDU!  spmr  or  patriotism 

There  Is  a  prevailing  tendency  in  this 
cotintry  to  regard  demonstrations  of  patriot- 
ism as  "old  hat"  or  obsolete.  Promoters  of 
patriotic  rallies  are  oftentimes  looked  upon 
as  oddballs  or  seekers  of  the  limelight.  Flag 
waving  is  m  bad  taste  and  those  who  extol 
the  original  and  basic  prmclples  of  America 
become  the  butts  of  laughter  or  ridicule. 

It  is  fashionable  in  some  "intellectual  cir- 
cles" to  debunk  the  founding  fathers  and 
subsequent  leaders  of  the  nation.  A  college 
professor  went  to  g:reat  pains  to  eliminate 
the  effectiveness  of  "Washington  Crossing 
the  Delaware,"  a  picture  that  has  hung  in 
the  classrooms  of  our  nation  for  many  dec- 
ades. He  told  a  high-school  assembly  that  "it 
Just  wasn't  so"! — any  man  who  stood  up  In 
the  boat  as  Washington  was  portrayed  was 
sure  to  have  rocks  in  his  head.  Another 
teacher  dispelled  the  aura  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  by  stating  Lincoln  spent  months  In 
preparation  rather  than  lulng  the  time  that 
elapsed  on  the  train  ride  from  Washington 
to  Gettysburg. 

Is  there  no  place  In  history  for  symbols? 
The  play,  "Mr.  President,"  a  highly  patriotic 
performance,  was  presented  on  Broadway  a 
few  years  ago.  It  didn't  last  long  because 
the  critics  called  it  "corny." 

Some  argue  that  you  cannot  teach  devo- 
tion to  country.  What  about  Russia?  Com- 
munism has  spread  and  attained  strength 
because  of  the  deep  devotion  of  its  adherents. 
The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
brought  to  the  point  where  they  willingly 
forego  creature  comforts  and  work  longer, 
harder,  and  extra  hours  when  the  nation 
calls. 

We  experience,  little  difficulty  in  arousing 
youngsters  to  a  high  pitch  over  an  athletic 
contest.  Can  we  not  use  the  same  basic  po- 
tential to  develop  In  than  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  country  so  great  that  they  would  will- 
ingly sacrifice  their  personal  comfort  for  it? 

ST7MMABT 

Responsible  citizenship  involves,  among 
other  things,  gratitude  to  those  who  estab- 
lished our  freedom  and  to  those  who  fought 
to  preserve  it.  Intelligent  voting,  respect  for 
law,  high  moral  values,  educational  compe- 
tence, and  economic  independence. 

This  is  the  price  the  good  citizen  willingly 
pays  for  the  freedom  to  work,  to  move,  to 
grow,  and  to  Increase  his  status  In  life.  A  col- 
lege student  well  defined  Americanism  as 
that  which  gives  the  individual  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  as  high  In  life  as  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  work  will  permit.  In  this  coun- 
try, anybody  who  has  what  it  takes  and  Is 
wiUing  to  give  what  It  takes  can  rise  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top. 
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SONGMY   HORRIFIES   THE    WHOLE 
NATION 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MAflSACRT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
newspapers  have  recently  been  filled  with 
stories  about  the  events  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese village  of  Songmy,  where  hundreds 
of  civilians  were  allegedly  killed  by  Amer- 
ican troops. 

These  events,  if  they  are  true,  raise 
serious  questions  that  must  be  answered. 
The  American  conscience  has  been 
aroused  as  never  before,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  allow  this  atrocity  to 
be  swept  under  the  rug. 

Typical  of  the  press  reaction  to  this 
unprecedented  massacre  are  two  edi- 
torials recently  run  by  the  Cape  Cod  and 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times.  They  raise 
the  questions  that  are  gnawing  at  the 
mind  of  America  in  the  aftermath  of  this 
event.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
them — and  more  importantly,  I  hope  that 
those  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
military  and  in  the  administration  will 
read  them — and  answer  them. 

The  editorials  follow: 

SOKOMT  HOHBinBS  THE  WHOLE  NATION 

The  massacre  at  Songmy  has  sickened  and 
horrified  the  people. 

Prom  President  Nixon  to  the  man  on  the 
street,  comments  indicate  shock,  dismay  and 
a  wondering  how  could  It  happen. 

While  the  picture  is  sllll  confused,  and  the 
question  of  who  Is  to  blame  still  unresotved, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  something  appall- 
ing did  take  place  at  Songmy. 

Too  many  servicemen  have  come  forward 
telling  of  their  own  part  in  the  killing  for 
anyone  to  dismiss  the  reports  as  Just  another 
war  story  without  basis  or  substance.  The 
nation  has  seen  ex-serviceman  Paul  Meadlo 
on  national  television  saying  that  he  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  about  370  villagers  and 
that  he  himself  had  killed  10  to  15  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  first  round  of 
shooting  but  lost  track  afterward. 

The  Army  has  charged  some  with  murder 
in  the  killing  and  may  charge  more.  And  it 
has  now  ordered  those  Involved  with  the 
courts-martial  to  refrain  from  commenting 
on  the  incident. 

Millions  of  Innocent  civilians  have  been 
killed  in  the  wars  that  have  raged  around  the 
world  Just  in  this  century.  But  somehow. 
America  has  generally  been  immime  to  the 
brutallzatlon  of  men  who  face  to  face  indis- 
criminately kill  anyone  on  the  scene  regard- 
less of  their  status  as  combatant  or  non- 
combatant,  or  whether  they  are  men,  women 
or  children. 

White  House  spokesman  have  said  that 
President  Nixon  has  taken  steps  to  see  that 
Song  My  could  not  be  repeated.  But  some 
hard  questions  remain. 

It  must  first  of  all  be  established  who  was 
responsible  for  Song  My?  And  if  this  was  a 
deliberate  and  isolated  Incident  or  something 
that  has  happened  before? 

And  why  has  It  taken  so  long — some  18 
months — for  this  to  come  to  light?  Was  there 
a  deliberate  cover  up  by  higher  officers?  If 
so,  who  were  they,  and  what  is  going  to 
be  done  about  It? 

But  more  Important  are  the  questions  this 
is  bound  to  raise  about  our  policy  of  free  fire 
zones  in  Vietnam.  If  an  area  of  village  is 
determined  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
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An»mv  does  this  give  us  the  right  to  kUl 
Iv  rTllvfnTtWng  in  it  and  destroy  It  utterly^ 
If  a  pilot  can  bomb  a  village  in  the  free 
fire  zone  and  kill  men,  women  ««f  ^^Udren 
with  immunity  from  a  court-martia  .  cwi 
an  infantryman  do  the  same?  If  an  artlUery- 
Z^c^n^l  a  viuage  In  a  free  fire  zone 
Md  kill  men,  women  and  children  with 
immunity  from  a  court  martial,  can  an  in- 
fantryman do  the  same?  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence When  the  end  result  is  the  same? 

If  an  officer  orders  his  men  to  kill  men. 
women  and  children  in  a  free  fire  zone,  can 
TheTrefuse  the  order  with  immunity  from  a 

^°MuCf  Of'  Americans,  Particularly  the 
young  who  are  called  upon  to  do  the  flgbting 
and  dying,  regard  thj  Vietnam  war  an  im- 
moral, unjust  and  without  sense  or  purpose 
to  American  Interests.  In  the  rage  and  f nis- 
tratlon  many  soldiers  feel  at  the  confilct  of 
fnterest.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  a  Song  MV 
could  happen.  The  only  wonder  U  that  it 
had  not  happened  before. 

Good  Wa«  Vekstjs  Bad  War 

Much  of  the  world  has  expressed  shock  at 

the  poeslbility  that  some  South  Vletnam«»e 

civilians    were    deliberately    massacred    by 

^f't'he^  C^n  fact,  a  massacre,  it  Is  shock- 

^"IvTdtnctSlar  available  is  incomplete 
and  contradictory,  but  it  appears  unques- 
tionable that  something  appalUng  did  take 

^^If*there  was  violation  of  the  InternaUonal 
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nice  ways  of  klUlng  people,  and  kllUng  peo- 
ple U  what  wars  are  about. 

HoUywood  and  television  to  the  contrary, 
man  in  war  is  not  magnificent:  on  the  con- 
trmry,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  frightened, 
confused,  depressed,  shocked,  angry  with  an 
impwfect  world  that  periodically  r*ytTUU> 
suth  barbarism  and  is  principally  deter- 
mined to  survive,  if  poealble,  no  matter  what 
that  requires.  If  there  has  been  massacre  in 
Vietnam,  the  world  ought  to  be  shocked.  But 
let  us  put  the  matter  In  perspective  and  be 
shocked  at  all  war  and  what  it  does  to  m^ 
and.  for  the  Immediate  course,  let  us  sp^ 
the    withdrawal    of   Americans   from   Viet- 

After  that.  U  the  shock  has  notrun  its 
course  once  the  headlines  are  forgotten,  let 
us  support  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  in  Helsinki,  which  are  one  Immediate 
step  toward  avoiding  more  intematlonai 
massacres. 

CORRECTING  INEQUITIES  IN  THE 
FITZGERALD  CASE 


rules  of  war,  whether  willful  murder  or  some- 
thing less,  the  guilty  should  be  Punished^ 
But  there  Is  much  more  to  be  said  than 
just  this.  Mimons  of  war  veterans,  as  well 
iTclvlllan  residents  of  I^'^^on.  Berlin  and 
Hiroshima,  may  be  moved  to  wonder  at  what 

shocks  the  worid  and  what  does  not. 

Not  that  a  Vietnam  village  massacre  is 
less,  but  that  what  has  not  shocked  the 
world  Is  more.  ,  n,_-- 

The  painful,  halting  revelations  ot  thme 
soldiers  returned  from  Vietnam  detail  ng 
the  slauKhter  of  helpless  women  holding  llt- 
«e  cSen  and  piecing.  "No!  No!'',  offends 
all  that  is  civilized  within  us.  One  under- 
stands the  soldiers  when  they  say  they  can- 
not rid  themselves  of  these  memories,  that 
they  cannot  sleep  because  of  them. 

Yet  the  world  might  ask  UseU  whether, 
except  for  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet  which 
"^^  as  a  psychological  guilt  shock-absorber 
?o7the  trigger-puller,  there  is  serious  dlf- 
feJencI  belleen  bombing  helplesa  women 
^d  chUdren  to  their  death  1^  W^fJ*^ 
Europe  and  shooting  them  to  d^ath  at  20 

"l^o^eovfrTworld  War  H,  m^  civilians 
killed  more  property  could  have  been  desig- 
S  non-<Smbat4ts  since  there  was  no 
SSemila  warfare.  Thus.  It  might  be  argued^ 
their  deaths  were  even  more  Inexcusable  than 
in  Vietnam  where  any  man,  woman  or  child 
may  shoot  an  unsuspecting  soldier  or  place 
a  mine  under  his  Jeep.  ,,„„„  *>,ot 

Those  who  have  been  to  war  I'now  that 
when  you  teU  a  man  to  forget  everything 
bis  parents  and  teachers  have  toM  h  m 
when  you  teU  him  he  is  under  obligation 
S^kUl  from  one  date  until  some  other  da^. 
he  is  changed,  at  least  temporarily,  by  the 
toowledgT^at  life.  Including  his  own,  U 
expendable  by  military  order.  ,„^,_ 

That  is  also  shocking,  whether  is  oocm« 
in  VletnLn,  North  Africa  or  Belleau  Wood^ 
This  editorial  Is  not  concerned  "(rtth 
whether  wars  have  been  necessary,  Inevl- 
Table  or  desirable,  or  whether  v.ar  ought  to 
be  abollshed-whlch,  of  course  It  should  b^ 
Nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  make  barbaric  deeds 
seem  less  barbaric,  or  more  e^cuMtole  be- 
cause of  a  particular  set  of  clrcumrtances. 

But  It  is  an  effort  to  point  out  what  ought 
to  be  more  obvious  than  It  apparently  Is  to 
many:  There  are  no  good  wars  or  bad  onw. 
they  are  aU  bloody  and  awful.  There  are  no 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 
Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
24  colleagues,  a  sense  of  Congress  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  President  to  cor- 
rect the  gross  inequities  in  the  case  of 
A  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  who  was  fired  by 
the  Air  Force  because  he  responded  fuuy 
and  fairly  to  a  congressional  inquiry 
about  cost  overrims  on  the  C-5A  trans- 
port. The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


To  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shouW 
take  prompt  and  effective  action  to  correct 
all  inequities  In  the  case  of  A.  E.  Fitzgerald, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  It  »a  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  take  prompt  and 
effective  action  to  correct  all  Inequities  In  the 
case  of  A  E.  Fitzgerald,  former  employee  un- 
der the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Confess 
that  the  correction  of  these  Inequities  best 
can  be  achieved  by  ttie  following  actions  and 

^TirTh^  abolished  position  formerly  held 
bv  A  E  Fitzgerald— Deputy  for  Management 
Systems,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (Financial  Management)— 
should  be  reestablished.  „^,„f^ 

(2»  A  E  Fitzgerald  should  be  reappointed 
to  that  position,  without  loss  of  or  reduction 
in  pay  and  other  employment  rights,  entitie- 
ments,  and  benefits. 

<3)  The  reestablished  position  should  be 
claimed  at  GS-IT  of  the  General  Schedule 
of'SSn  5332(a)  of  title  5.  Unlt«l  States 
code,  and  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  should  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  st«p  5  of  °°-}^- 

(i\  The  President  should  transmit  a  letter 
of  commendation  to  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  m  ap- 
preciation of  hU  past  services  to  the  United 
States. 

As  everyone  now  knows,  Mr.  Speaker, 
A  Ernest  Fitzgerald  was  fired  because  his 
report  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
was  an  embarrassment  to  the  Au:  Force. 
Although  Air  Force  Secretary  Sea- 
mans  insisted  that  Fitzgerald  had  not 
been  fired— that  his  job  was  abolished 
as  part  of  an  economy  drive— it  is  appar- 
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ent  that  Fitzgerald  was  indeed  flred,  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  this  we^. 

But  the  firing  of  Fitzgerald  was  far 
more  than  a  reprisal  aimed  at  one  indi- 
vidual. It  was  a  loud  and  clear  message 
to  all  those  involved  in  defense  procure- 
ment: "This  is  a  closed  corporation. 
Don't  rock  the  boat.  Keep  quiet  at  any 

cost." 

This  would  be  deplorable  under  any 
circumstances,  but  it  is  even  more  un- 
conscionable at  a  time  when  Congress 
has  just  learned  of  fantastic  cost  over- 
runs—in excess  of  $20  billion— in  some 
35  major  weapons  systems. 

If  the  Air  Force  intends  to  use  the 
Fitzgerald  case  as  a  warning,  then  it  is 
up  to  us  in  Congress  to  use  it  as  a  warn- 
ing, too.  A  warning  that  we  insist  on  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  use  of  public 
funds;  that  the  military  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  erect  a  wall  of  silence  around 
its  programs  smd  policies  to  shut  them 
off  from  public  and  congressional  scru- 
tiny; that  those  who  demonstrate  initia- 
tive and  courage  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  business  will  be  rewarded,  not 
punished. 

I  am  pleased  that  four  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  have  joined  me  in  sponsoi-ing 
this  resolution.  The  full  list  of  cospon- 
sors    comprises    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burton)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  :  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Conyers)  ;  the 
gentleman    from    CaUfomia    (Mr.    Ed- 
w.'\rds)  :   the  gentleman  f»m  Pennsyl- 
vania   (Mr.  CouGHLm) ;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Farbstein)  ;    the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gay- 
Dos);    the   gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.    Gilbert)  ;    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts    (Mr.   Harrington)  ;    the 
gentleman      from      Washington      (Mr. 
Hicks)  ;    the   gentleman   from   Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.   LEGcrTT):    the   gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  ;  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
MooRHEAD) :  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Nix) ;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   (Mr.  Pike)  ;   the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  :  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.  Schetter^  ; 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes > : 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 
Thompson)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
IslEUid    (Mr.  Tiernan)  ;    the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Vigorfto)  ;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalkn>  . 
We  welcome  additional  cosponsors  and 
urge  speedy  and  favorable  action  on  the 
resolution. 


IS  THE  STATE  FOULING  ITS  OWN 
SPRING? 

t>  r 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  necessary  consideration 
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to  the  environmental  aspects  of  all  pub- 
lic works  projects  is  nowhere  more  ap- 
parent than  the  $3  billion-plus  California 
water  project. 

This  massive  project  proposes  the 
transfer  of  tremendous  amoimts  of  water 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to 
the  water  deficient,  but  heavily  popu- 
lated, southern  area. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  may  be  sur- 
plus waters  running  from  the  northern 
rivers  to  the  Paclflc  Ocean,  principally 
through  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
River  Delta  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Estuary,  a  full  and  complete  study  to  de- 
termine the  environmental  and  ecologi- 
cal aspects  of  this  diversion  has  not  yet 
been  undertaken. 

Despite  this  glaring  and  incredible  lack 
of  research,  State  and  Federal  ofBcials 
are  pledging  to  go  ahead  with  this  proj- 
ect so  that  commitments  entered  into 
some  years  ago,  when  knowledge  was  in- 
sufficient and  concern  absent,  will  be 
met— no  matter  the  consequences. 

I  have  opposed  the  continuation  of 
this  project  without  the  necessary  stud- 
ies, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  highly  grati- 
fied by  the  great  numbers  of  concerned 
Califomlans  who  have  Joined  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Among  these  citizens  is  the  great  na- 
ture writer,  Harold  Gilliam,  whose 
books,  essays,  and  articles  on  environ- 
mental matters  and  the  threats  to  na- 
ture posed  by  man  have  focused  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  on  the  plight  of 
the  bay  and  delta  area. 

In  the  November  23  edition  of  the 
Sunday  San  Francisco  Examiner- 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Gilliam  wrote  an  excel- 
lent review  of  the  California  water  proj- 
ect and  the  threats  it  poses  to  the  bay 
and  delta. 

The  article,  "Is  the  State  PouUng  Its 
Own  Spring?"  follows: 

Is  THI  Statb  Foulino  Its  Own  Spking? 
(By  Harold  Ollllam) 

California's  man-made  water  system  may 
well  be  the  climax  of  all  of  man's  amazing 
efforts  to  reenglneer  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  his  own  convenience. 

To  convey  water  from  the  wet  northern 
end  of  the  State  to  the  dry  south  and  make 
the  deserts  blossom,  Califomlans  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  built  some  of  the 
biggest  dams  on  earth,  have  constructed 
canals  longer  than  Suez  or  Panama,  have 
altered  the  drainage  systems  of  mountain 
ranges,  have  transplanted  rivers  over  dis- 
tances of  hundreds  of  miles. 

Surely  this  achievement  Is  a  triumph  of 
energy,  slclll  and  technological  power  at 
least  as  significant  as  man's  venture  Into 
space.  Yet  the  system  Is  In  deep  trouble  and 
may  never  be  completed  as  planned.  Its  dif- 
ficulties stem  In  part  from  man's  Increasing 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives. 

COI<QX7EST   OF    NATURE 

This  series  of  colossal  engineering  projects 
was  conceived  and  begun  In  an  era  when 
Americans  universally  assumed  that  man's 
primary  mission  on  earth  was  the  conquest 
of  nature.  It  is  still  under  way  and  reaching 
a  climactic  stage  In  an  era  when  men  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  their  proper 
relation  to  nature  Is  not  conquest  but  co- 
oi>eration. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  completion  of  the 
State  Water  Project  as  planned  would  be  a 
monstrous.  Irreversible  error. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  plan  are  simple : 
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The  focus  of  the  system  is  the  Delta,  be- 
ginning 50  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  river 
from  the  north  and  the  San  Joaquin  from 
the  south,  plus  all  their  tributaries  and 
several  non-tributary  streams,  combine  In  a 
1 100-square-mlle  region  of  braided  chaimels 
before  gradually  Joining  the  salt  waters  of 
Scm  Francisco  bay. 

8INGLZ  STSmC 

The  peat  Ulands  of  the  Delta,  once  im- 
penetrable marshes,  have  been  reclaimed  and 
contain  some  of  the  most  productive  agricul- 
tural land  on  earth. 

The  Delta  and  the  bay  together  constitute 
a  single  ecological  system.  The  transition 
from  the  fresh  waters  of  the  rivers  to  the 
salt  waters  of  the  bay  has  produced  one  of 
the  continent's  richest  estuarlne  environ- 
ments. 

Salmon,  striped  bass  and  steelhead  by  the 
thousands  swim  up  from  the  ocean  and  bay 
into  the  DelU  and  its  tributaries.  Migratory 
birds  and  hundreds  of  forms  of  marine  and 
estuarlne  life  swarm  In  the  tidal  marshes, 
where  each  species  finds  the  precisely  proper 
proportions  of  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Thousands  of  yachtsmen,  fishermen,  duck 
hunters,  swlnmiers,  water  skiers  and  bird 
watchers  engage  In  recreational  activities  in 
the  Bay-Delta  system. 

RIVER   OIVXRalONS 

In  recent  years,  however,  increasing  diver- 
sions of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  river 
water  by  irrigation  districts  and  cities  up- 
stream have  greatly  diminished  the  inflow  of 
fresh  water  and  on  occasion  have  allowed 
salt  water  to  penetrate  the  lower  Delta, 
threatening  the  island  farmlands  and  the 
region's  ecosystem.  Shasta  dam  and  other 
dams  of  the  Federal  Government's  Central 
Valley  Project  have  alleviated  the  situation, 
controlling  winter  floods  and  storing  water 
for  release  in  the  dry  summer  and  fall 
months. 

But  the  CVP  also  sends  large  qiutntitles  of 
water  out  of  the  Delta  south  to  the  dry  San 
Joaquin  valley.  In  addition,  California  voters 
in  1960  approved  a  $1.75  billion  bond  issue 
for  the  State  Water  Project,  designed  to  send 
additional  millions  of  acre  feet  of  water  south 
to  the  San  Joaquin  and  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

An  original  Delta  fresh  water  flow  of  30 
million  acre  feet  per  year  has  been  reduced 
to  about  18  million  acre  feet.  When  (and  if) 
the  State  Water  Project  Is  completed,  the  flow 
will  drop  to  7  million  acre  feet,  with  a  pos- 
sible dry-year  low  of  2.5  million. 

TRESH   WATER    DIMHOSHED 

Thus  the  flow  of  fresh  waters  through  the 
Delta  and  bay  continually  diminishes  as 
further  units  of  the  Federal  and  State  water 
systems  are  completed.  At  the  same  time  ur- 
ban sewage  and  pesticide-loaded  agricxUture 
waste  waters  have  increasingly  poured  into 
the  Delta  and  bay,  threatening  to  turn  both 
into  a  dead  sink.  Dozens  of  large-scale  fish 
kills  have  occurred;  tens  of  thousands  of 
ducks  have  been  eliminated;  swimmers  in  the 
Bay-Delta  waters  risk  typhoid;  and  salt  water 
threatens  to  ruin  Delta  farmlands. 

In  effect  the  State  has  been  fouling  Its 
own  spring.  Water  pumped  out  of  the  Delta 
near  Tracy  for  export  south  has  been  of 
deteriorating  quality. 

The  water  engineers  in  Sacramento  have 
proposed  a  "solution":  a  Peripheral  Canal 
would  divert  fresh  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento above  the  Delta  and  transport  it  di- 
rectly to  the  pumping  plants  without  mixing 
it  with  the  polluted  Delta  water. 

SUTFICIENT    WATER? 

To  avoid  turning  off  the  Bay-Delta's  fresh- 
water spigot  entirely,  the  engineers  promised 
that  sufflcient  water  to  preserve  the  ecosys- 
tem and  farmlands  wovUd  be  released  down 
the  Sacramento  and  at  certain  Intervals 
along  the  Peripheral  Canal. 
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Delta  users,  particularly  in  Contra  Costa 
county,  were  skeptical  about  what  the  en- 
gineers meant  by  "sufllclent  water."  It  turned 
out  that  they  meant  about  1600  to  1800  cubic 
feet  per  second  (csf) — a  mere  dribble  from 
the  standpoint  of  worried  Contra  Costa 
officials. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration was  also  dubious  and  has  not 
given  approval. 

The  Bay-Delta  Water  QuaUty  Control  Pro- 
gram (a  special  State  agency  set  up  to  ex- 
amine the  problem)  last  March  released  a 
report  by  Kaiser  Engineers  also  questioning 
that  amount  and  recommending  a  fiow  of 
3000  to  6000  cfs. 

But  the  Delta  people  were  still  not  happy. 
Marine  Biologist  Joel  Hedgepeth  deplored 
the  canal's  potential  biological  impact.  Re- 
gardless of  the  amount  released,  the  Delta 
salmon  runs,  for  example,  would  probably 
be  wiped  out. 

CANAL'S   "menace" 

"The  menace  of  the  Peripheral  Canal,"  said 
Contra  Costa  Congressman  Jerome  B.  Waldle. 
"lies  with  the  fact  that  it  gives  virtual 
control  of  the  entire  Sacramento  river  and 
Delta  to  the  tT.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  State  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources .  .  .  We  fear  that  almost  the  entire 
flow  of  Uie  Sacramento  river  will  be  diverted 
southward  .  .  .  with  tragic  consequences  to 
the  Bay-Delta  area." 

ANOTHER    SUBSmY 

The  Kaiser  report  did  not  deal  with  the 
basic  issue  in  the  controversy — whether  vast 
amounts  of  water  should  be  exported  south- 
ward from  the  Delta. 

About  half  of  the  water  planned  for  de- 
livery by  tiie  State  Water  Project  Is  scheduled 
to  go  to  agrlcultuiBl-users  In  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  much  of  it  to  large  corporations  grow- 
ing subsidized  cotton  on  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  each.  The  water  itself  would  be  a 
t-artlaer  subsidy,  averaging,  says  U.C.  Econo- 
mist Paul  S.  Taylor,  an  incredible  $1000  per 
acre.  (Taylor  proposes  strict  enforcement  of 
the  160-acre  limitation  on  the  delivery  of 
subsidized  water). 

The  other  half  of  the  water  would  go 
through  the  Tehachapi  range  to  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California. 

But  why  does  that  region  need  more  water? 
Present  supplies  will  amply  provide  for  the 
present  population;  the  additional  water  is 
for  the  projected  doubled  population  of  the 
future.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
residents  of  Los  Angeles,  given  a  choice, 
would  overwhelmingly  reject  the  Idea  of 
doubled  population. 

THE  GROWTH  MTTH 

It  woiild  be  simple  enough  to  deny  exten- 
sion of  water  mains  to  new  areas. 

Why  should  the  Bay-Delta  area  be  sacri- 
ficed to  accommodate  a  doubled  Southern 
California  population  desired  by  nobody  but 
real  estate  promoters? 

The  answer,  of  course  is  in  the  obsolete 
myth  that  the  goal  of  every  community  must 
be  galoping  growth.  To  grow,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  "conquer"  nature,  which  means  fill- 
ing the  bays,  leveling  the  hills,  paving  the 
deserts. 

Fy>rtunately,  this  pernicious  assimiptlon  is 
begnning  to  be  questioned  by  Califomlans 
bedeviled  by  smog,  noise,  pollution  conges- 
tion and  urban  chaos. 

The  basic  propositions  of  ecology  are  be- 
coming public  knowledge :  Every  species  must 
live  in  balance  with  its  natiiral  environment. 

A  finite  space  cannot  accommodate  Infinite 
growth. 

Limited  resources  cannot  support  unlim- 
ited expansion. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  conquest  of 
nature  becomes  overkill.  At  that  point  man 
Jeopardizes  his  own  life-support  system. 

It  is  time  to  find  out  whether  we  have 
reached  that  point.  The  State  Water  Project 
is  a  good  place  to  begin. 
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SCHOOL  BUS  AIRLINES  OP 
AMERICA,  INC. 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1969 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  is  well  into  the  space  age,  and 
air  travel  and  commerce  have  become  as 
essential  to  society  today  as  ships  of 
the  ancient  traders,  or  the  prairie 
schooners  of  the  pioneers  who  pushed 
the  Nation's  borders  westward  diulng 
the  19th  century. 

It  is  important  that  America's  young- 
sters learn  about  the  Nation's  tremen- 
dous air  industry,  which  has  such  a  vital 
impact  on  our  daUy  lives,  if  they  are  to 
grasp  its  real  significance. 

The  first  project  in  the  Nation  to  give 
schoolchildren  this  knowledge  has  been 
undertaken  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio,  where 
fifth  graders  at  Sylvania's  Sylvan  School 
made  the  first  fiights  3  weeks  ago  aboard 
School  Bus  Airlines  of  America,  Inc.,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  ,         ^ 

In  addition  to  giving  many  youngsters 
their  first  experience  of  fiying  in  an  air- 
plane, the  project  also  gives  children  a 
much  wider  view  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live — another  essential  if  they  are 
to  fully  comprehend  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  our  vast  society.  I  hope  pro- 
grams of  this  nature  can  be  expanded 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  future  so 
other  yoimgsters  may  share  In  this 
unique  experience. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  learn 
more  about  the  Lucas  County  project,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
November  15,  Toledo  Blade  in  the 
Record: 

Fdth  Graders  Try  Higher  EDrcATiON:  90 
Chhjjren  Get  New  View  op  Area  From 
Fi,ane   Windows 

It  was  up,  up,  and  away  for  fifth  graders 
of  Sylvania's  Sylvan  School  as  School  Bus 
Airlines  of  Lucas  County  started  educational 
flights  for  area  pupils  this  week. 

Ninety  were  taken  aloft  in  a  DC-3 
equipped  with  earphones  at  each  seat  for 
briefing  the  youngsters. 

Similar  flights  also  started  for  1,000  coun- 
ty preschool  chUdren  in  the  Head  Start  iwo- 

The  Federal  Government  will  pick  up  the 
bill  for  the  latter.  For  the  school  program, 
each  child  pays  S3.  Flights  are  made  by 
classrooms,  and  efforts  are  made  to  raise 
funds  for  children  unable  to  pay. 

FIRST   IN    NATION 

Sylvan  School's  four  flights  from  Toledo 
Express  Airport  made  Lucas  Coimty  first  in 
the  nation  to  start  a  School  Bus  Lines  of 
America  program  of  air  education. 

The  Dayton-based  national  company  plans 
to  offer  airplane  field  trips  to  mlUlons  of 
schoolchildren.  It  provides  the  two-engine 
propeUer  plane,  its  crew,  prefllght  classroom 
lessons,  Insiu-ance,  and  planned  field  trips. 

Kits  provided  each  teacher  cover  such  areas 
as  air  occupations,  weather,  area  geography 
and  history,  and  energy  forces  and  motions 

in  aviation.  „  ,    ^  ,j   *»,_ 

Thomas  Myers  and  David  Zak  hold  the 
franchise  for  the  Lucas  County  educational 
air  excursions.  They  are  considering  pur- 
chase of  the  franchise  for  Wood  County, 
which  Is  discussing  reopening  the  old  Toledo 
Municipal  Airport.  Franchises  for  other  area 
counties  also  may  be  acquired  later. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

About  half  of  the  SylvanU  children  who 
made  the  flights  had  never  before  been  In  an 
airplane.  One  little  girl  claimed  to  be  a  vet- 
eran, but  said  she  didn't  remember  much 
about  her  first  flight,  when  she  was  only  six 
months  old. 

VIEWS  OF   ARZA 

One  boy  in  the  group  became  111,  but  he 
had  expected  it  since  it  happened  on  a  previ- 
ous fUght.  Stewardess  Jeanne  Bailey  came 
to  his  aid. 

The  children  had  birds-eye  views  of  down- 
town Toledo,  ships  In  port,  the  Maumee  River, 
Fort  Meigs,  Toledo  Zoo,  and  even  Sylvan 
School. 

The  25-pas8enger  plane  may  be  a  retirea 
airlines  veteran,  but  the  young  passengers 
thought  It  was  wonderful. 

One  boy  was  delighted  because  he  had  "a 
perfect  view  of  the  engine." 
Most  termed  the  trip  "real  cool." 
"We'll  see  you  again  next  year,"  Ben- 
jamm  Steams,  of  Dayton,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  national  undertaking,  told  the 
children  at  flight's  end. 

"We  have  many  schools  to  visit  and  hope  to 
fly  a  million  schoolchildren  In  196»-70.  We 
are  trying  to  introduce  students  to  the  aero- 
space world  through  participation  educa- 
tion." 
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ERNIE  PYLE  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  memorable  personalities  of 
World  War  n  was  the  great  war  corre- 
spondent, Ernie  Pyle.  whose  death  in 
the  Pacific  theater  on  April  18,  1945,  was 
like  a  personal  loss  to  the  millions  who 
read  his  column  and  was,  indeed,  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  the  thousands  of  GI's  he 
befriended,  helped,  and  wrote  about. 

Nunzio  R.  Calvo  of  Cleveland,  Com- 
missioner of  Soldiers  ReUef  for  Cuya- 
hoga County  and  president-elect  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Veterans  Coimcll,  is 
working  hard  for  an  Ernie  Pyle  com- 
memorative postage  stamp,  as  the  fol- 
lowing articles  evidence.  Mr.  Calvo  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  energy  and  patriotism 
and  is  winning  wide  support  for  the  com- 
memorative stamp.  I  imderstand  that  the 
idea  now  is  on  the  agenda  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. If  it  is  approved,  Nunzio  Calvo  s 
efforts  will  have  played  an  important 

role. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.  1, 
1969) 

COMMEMORATIVE    STAMP 

On  April  18,  1970.  It  will  be  25  years  since 
one  Of  America's  greatest  and  most  beloved 
personalities  was  lost.  Ernie  Pyle  has  not 
only  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans  as  evidenced  by  the  thousands 
virho  vUlt  his  grave  in  Honolulu,  but  he 
has  won  for  our  war  correspondents  the  trust 
and  respect  of  the  American  people  and 
their  fighting  men.  The  memory  of  Emie 
Pyle  will  continue  to  inspire  today's  war 
correspondents  who  are  again  bravely  ac- 
companying our  fighting  men  into  the 
swamps  and  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  reeponslble  in  World  War 
n  for  combat  infantrymen  and  medics  re- 


ceiving an  extra  $10  a  month  In  pay-^ie  was 
reeponslble  for  the  wearing  of  overseas  bars 
on  the  left  sleeve  of  unUonns.  He  was  be- 
loved by  the  men  in  combat,  as  well  as  the 
people  back  home. 

The  late  General  Elsenhower  said  of  Bmle 
Pyle,  "we  have  lost  one  of  our  best  and 
moet  understanding  friends,"  and  in  the 
words  of  President  Truman,  "no  man  .  .  . 
has  so  well  told  the  story  of  the  American 
fighting  man  as  American  fighting  men  want 
it  told.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  aU  his 
countrymen."  These  remarks  are  a  lasting 
tribute  for  a  great  person.  , 

Ernie  Pyle  still  has  our  gratitude,  and 
next  April  will  be  the  month  to  remember 
him.  What  better  way  could  this  be  done 
than  to  have  a  commemorative  stamp  is- 
sued to  honor  this  outstanding  Indlvidiua? 
Next  year  will  be  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  death.  This  would  be  the  Ideal  time  to 
pay  homage  to  him.  All  former  GIs  who 
knew  him  and  served  with  him,  as  well  as 
those  back  home  to  whom  he  reported, 
should  entreat  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee 
in  Washington  now  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  for  Ernie  Pyle. 

[From  Ohio  VFW  News,  Oct.  19691 
Ernie  Ptix  Stamp  Considered 
Veterans  organizations  are  being  asked  to 
support  a  proposal  which  has  lead  to  bills 
being  Introduced  In  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  hon- 
oring World  War  II  correspondent  Emie  Pyle. 
Having  been  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Services,  one  of  the  bills 
calls  for  date  of  issuance  on  April  18,  1970, 
the  26th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ernie 
Pyle. 

Pyle  has  not  only  won  a  permanent  place 
In  the  hearts  of  Americans,  as  evidenced  by 
the  thousands  who  visit  his  grave  in  Hono- 
lulu, but  he  ha*  won  for  our  war  corre- 
spondente  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  fighting  men.  The 
memory  of  Pyle  will  continue  to  inspire  to- 
day's war  correspondents  who  are  again 
bravely  accompanying  our  fighting  men  into 
the  swamps  and  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Pyle  was  responsible  in  World  War  11  for 
combat  infantrymen  and  medics  receiving 
an  extra  SlO  a  month  In  pay  and  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  wearing  of  overseas  bars  on 
the  left  sleeve  of  uniforms. 

The  late  General  Elsenhower  said  of  Pyle, 
"We  have  lost  one  of  our  best  and  most  un- 
derstanding friends,"  and  in  the  words  of 
President  Truman,  "No  man  .  .  .  has  so  well 
told  the  story  of  the  American  fighting  man 
as  American  fighting  men  want  it  told.  He 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  his  country- 
men." 

The  original  proposal  for  the  stamp  was 
the  idea  of  N.  R.  Calvo  of  Cleveland— a 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  has  contacted 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  Wash- 
ington, and  received  written  approval  from 
several.  Postmaster  Gen.  Winton  M.  Blount 
also  has  been  contacted.  The  proposal  has 
been  placed  on  the  agenda  for  consideration 
by  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee. 
Calvo  is  urging  veterans  organizations  and 
all  former  GIs  who  knew  Pyle  and  served 
with  him,  as  well  as  "those  back  home"  to 
whom  he  reported,  to  contact  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advi- 
sory Committee  in  Washington  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  the  commemorative  stamp. 

Calvo  is  a  life  member  of  VFW  Post  6799 
of  Cleveland,  and  serves  as  commissioner  of 
Soldiers  Relief  for  Cuyahoga  County  in  that 
city.  He  Is  active  In  veterans  affairs  and  a 
member  of  other  veterans  organizations. 

Ernie  Ptle  Commemorative  Stamp  Boosted 
BT  Nunzio  CAtvo 
Cleveland.    Ohio. — An    all-out    effort    Is 
underway  for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemora- 
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tlye  stamp  for  Ernie  Pyle.  The  project  U 
•peftrhe«ded  by  NunBlo  Calvo  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a  member  of  Avantl  AmertU  Lodge 
No.  133. 

Bllla  have  been  Introduced  In  Congrefls  to 
provide  for  the  Ueuance  of  the  stamp  to 
honor  the  World  War  H  correspondent.  Hav- 
ing been  referred  to  the  committee  on  Poet 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service,  one  6t  the  bUls  calls 
for  date  of  Issuance  on  April  18.  1970.  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ernie  Pyle. 
On  that  date.  It  will  be  twenty-flve  years 
that  one  of  America's  greatest  and  moet  be- 
loved personalities  was  lost.  Ernie  Pyle  has 
not  only  won  a  permanent  place  In  the 
hearts  of  Americans  as  evidenced  by  the 
thousands  who  visit  his  grave  In  Honolulu, 
but  he  has  won  for  our  war  correepondents 
the  trust  and  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  fighting  men.  The  memory  of 
Ernie  Pyle  will  continue  to  Inspire  today's 
war  correspondents  who  are  again  bravely 
accompanying  our  fighting  men  Into  the 
swamps  and  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  responsible  In  World  War  11 
for  combat  Infantrymen  and  medics  receiv- 
ing an  extra  »10  a  month  in  pay — he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  wearing  of  overseas  bars  on 
the  left  sleeve  of  uniforms.  He  was  beloved 
by  the  men  In  combat,  as  well  as  the  people 
back  home. 

TTie  l«te  General  Elsenhower  said  of  Ernie 
Pyle.  "we  have  lost  one  of  oiw  best  and  moet 
understanding  friends."  and  In  the  words  of 
President  Truman,  "no  man  .  .  .  has  so  well 
told  the  story  of  the  American  fighting  man 
as  American  fighting  men  want  It  told.  He 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  his  country- 
men." These  remarks  are  a  lasting  tribute 
to  a  great  person. 

Ernie  Pyle  still  has  our  gratitude,  and  next 
April  win  be  the  month  to  remember  him. 
What  better  way  could  this  be  done  than  to 
have  a  commemorative  stamp  Issued  to 
honor  this  outstanding  Individual?  Next  year 
will  be  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  death. 
This  would  be  the  Ideal  time  to  pay  homage 
to  him. 

The  original  proposal  for  the  stamp  was 
the  idea  of  Nvmzlo  Calvo  of  Cleveland,  he 
himself  a  veteran  of  World  War  n.  He  has 
contacted  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
In  Washington,  and  received  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Idea  from  several,  two  of  which 
Introduced  the  legislation.  He  has  received 
some  natlon.^1  publicity  on  the  project  and 
received  enthusiastic  replies  from  individ- 
uals throughout  the  country.  Postmaster 
General  Wlnton  W.  Blount  has  also  been 
contacted.  The  proposal  has  been  placed  on 
the  agenda  for  consideration  by  the  Citizens' 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee. 

Calvo  Is  urging  all  former  GIs  who  knew 
Ernie  Pyle  and  served  with  him.  as  well  as 
"those  back  home"  to  whom  he  reported,  to 
contact  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Citizens"  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  In 
Washington  by  letter  now  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  for 
Ernie  Pyle. 

Nunzio  C.hIvo  serves  as  commissioner  of 
Soldiers  Relief  for  Cuyahoga  County  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  is  active  In  vet- 
eran affairs  and  a  member  of  veteran 
organiz.^tlons. 


NOT  YOURS  TO  GIVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
thoughtful  and  concerned  constituent. 
Mr.  Bernard  C.  Sauer,  Jr.,  of  Rocky 
River,  Ohio,  has  sent  to  me  a  copy  of  re- 
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marks  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Davy  Crockett  during  his  term 
of  oCBce  £is  a  Congressman  from  Teimes- 
see  in  the  23d  Congress.  Colonel  Crock- 
ett's remarks  carry  a  timely  message  for 
those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds.  They  follow: 

Not  Yotjbs  To  Qvr* 

(From  "The  Life  of  Colonel  David  Orockett," 

complied  by  Bdward  S.  Ellis) 

One  day  In  the  Houae  of  BepreMntattves, 
a  bUl  was  taken  up  approprUtlng  money  for 
the  benefit  of  a  widow  of  a  dlstlngulabed 
naval  ofllcer.  Several  beautiful  speeches  had 
been  made  In  Its  support.  The  ^;>eaker  was 
Just  about  to  put  the  question  when 
Crockett  arose: 

"Mr.  ^>eaker — I  have  as  much  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  as  much 
sympathy  for  the  suffermg  of  the  living.  If 
suffering  there  be.  as  any  man  In  this  House, 
but  we  must  not  permit  our  respect  for  the 
dead  or  our  sympathy  for  a  part  of  the 
living  to  lead  us  into  an  act  of  injtistlce  to 
the  balance  of  the  living.  I  will  not  go  into 
an  argiiment  to  prove  that  Oongrese  has 
no  power  to  appropriate  this  money  as  an  act 
of  charity.  Every  member  upon  this  floor 
knows  It.  We  have  the  right  as  individuals, 
to  give  away  as  much  of  our  own  money  as 
we  please  In  charity;  but  as  members  of 
Congress  we  have  no  right  so  to  appropriate 
a  dollar  of  the  pubUc  money.  Some  eloquent 
appeals  have  been  made  to  us  upon  the 
ground  that  it  Is  a  debt  due  the  deceased. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  deceased  lived  long  after 
the  close  of  the  war;  he  was  in  offlce  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  I  have  never  heard  that 
the  government  was  in  arrears  to  him. 

Every  man  in  this  House  knows  It  is  not  a 
debt.  We  cannot,  without  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption, appropriate  this  money  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt.  We  have  not  the  semblance 
of  authority  to  appropriate  it  as  a  charity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  we  have  the  right 
to  give  as  much  money  of  our  own  as  we 
please.  I  am  the  poorest  man  on  this  floor. 
I  cannot  vote  for  thU  bill,  but  I  will  give  one 
week's  pay  to  the  object,  and  If  every  member 
of  Congress  will  do  the  same.  It  will  amount 
to  more  than  the  bill  asks." 

He  took  his  seat.  Nobody  replied.  The  bill 
was  put  upon  its  passage,  and.  Instead  of 
passing  unanimously,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  as,  no  doubt.  It  would,  but  for 
that  speech.  It  received  but  few  votes,  and. 
of  course,  was  lost. 

Later,  when  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  had 
opposed  the  appropriation.  Crockett  gave 
this  explanation: 

"Several  years  ago  I  was  one  evening  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with  some 
other  members  of  Congress,  when  our  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  great  light  over  In 
Georgetown.  It  was  evidently  a  large  fire.  We 
jumped  into  a  hack  and  drove  over  as  fast 
as  we  could.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done, 
many  houses  were  burned  and  many  families 
made  houseless,  and,  besides,  some  of  them 
had  lost  all  but  the  clothes  they  had  on.  The 
weather  was  very  cold,  and  when  I  saw  so 
many  women  and  children  suffering,  I  felt 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  them. 
The  next  morning  a  bill  was  introduced  ap- 
propriating $20,000  for  their  relief.  We  put 
aside  all  other  business  and  rushed  It  through 
as  soon  as  It  could  be  done. 

"The  next  summer,  when  it  began  to  be 
time  to  think  about  the  election,  I  concluded 
I  would  take  a  scout  around  among  the  boys 
of  my  district.  I  bad  no  opposition  there, 
but,  as  the  election  was  some  time  off,  I  did 
not  know  what  might  turn  up.  When  riding 
one  day  in  a  part  of  my  district  In  which  I 
was  more  of  a  stranger  than  any  other,  I  saw 
a  man  in  a  field  plowing  and  coming  toward 
the  road.  I  gauged  my  gait  so  that  we  should 
meet  as  he  came  to  the  fence.  Aa  he  came 
up.  I  spoke  to  the  man.  He  replied  politely, 
but,  as  I  thought,  rather  coldly. 
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"I  began:  'WeU,  friend,  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  beings  called  candidates,  and — ' 

"  'Yes.  I  know  you;  you  are  Colonel 
Crockett.  I  have  seen  you  once  before,  and 
voted  tar  you  the  last  time  you  were  elected. 
I  suppose  you  an  out  electioneering  now, 
but  you  had  better  not  waste  your  time  or 
mine.  I  shall  not  vote  for  you  again.' 

"This  was  a  sockdolager  ...  I  begged  him 
to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter. 

"'Well,  Colonel,  it  U  hardly  worth-whil« 
to  waste  time  or  words  upon  It.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  mended,  but  you  gave  a  vot« 
last  winter  which  shows  that  either  you 
have  not  capacity  to  understand  the  Conetl- 
tutlon.  or  that  you  are  wanting  in  the 
honesty  and  firmness  to  be  guided  by  it.  In 
either  case  you  are  not  the  man  to  represent 
me.  But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  expressing  it 
in  that  way.  I  did  not  intend  to  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege  of  the  constituent  to  speak 
plainly  to  a  candidate  for  the  purpose  of 
Insulting  or  wounding  you.  I  intend  by  it 
only  to  say  that  your  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  is  very  different  from  mine;  and 
I  win  say  to  you  what,  but  for  my  rudeness. 
I  should  not  have  said,  that  I  believe  you  to 
be  honest.  .  .  .  But  an  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  different  from  mine  I  cannot 
overlook,  because  the  Constitution,  to  be 
wcrch  anything,  must  be  held  sacred,  and 
rigidly  observed  In  all  its  provisions.  The  man 
who  wields  power  and  misinterprets  it  la 
the  more  dangsrous  the  more  honest  he  Is.' 

"  'I  admit  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  but 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  for  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  gave  any  vote  last 
winter  upon  any  constitutional  question.' 

"  'No,  Colonel,  there's  no  mistake.  Though 
I  live  here  In  the  backwoods  and  seldom  go 
from  home.  I  take  the  papers  from  Washing- 
ton EUid  read  very  carefully  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress.  My  papers  say  that  last 
winter  you  voted  for  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$20,000  to  some  sufferers  by  a  fire  In  George- 
town. Is  that  true? 

"  'Well,  my  friend;  I  may  as  well  own  up. 
You  have  got  me  there,  But  certainly  nobody 
will  complain  that  a  great  and  rich  country 
like  ours  should  give  the  Insignificant  sum 
of  $20,000  to  relieve  Its  suffering  women  and 
children,  particularly  with  a  full  and  over- 
flowing Treasury,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  bad 
been  there,  you  would  have  done  Just  as  I 
did.' 

"  'It  Is  not  the  amount.  Colonel,  that  I 
complain  of;  it  Is  the  principle.  In  the  first 
place,  the  government  ought  to  have  in  the 
Treasury  no  more  than  enough  for  Its  legiti- 
mate purposes.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  The  power  of  collecting 
and  disbursing  money  at  pleasure  Is  the  most 
dangerous  power  that  can  be  intrusted  to 
man.  particularly  under  our  system  of  col- 
lecting revenue  by  a  tariff,  wlilch  reaches 
every  man  In  the  country,  no  matter  how 
poor  he  may  be.  and  the  poorer  he  Is  the 
more  he  pays  in  proportion  to  hla  means. 
What  Is  worse,  It  presses  upon  him  without 
his  knowledge  where  the  weight  centers,  for 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  TTnited  States  who 
can  ever  guess  how  much  he  pays  to  the  gov- 
ernment. So  you  see,  that  while  you  are  con- 
tributing to  relieve  one,  you  are  drawing  It 
from  thousands  who  are  even  worse  off  than 
he.  If  you  had  the  right  to  give  anything, 
the  amount  was  simply  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion with  you,  and  you  had  aa  much  right 
to  give  $20,000,000  to  $20,000.  If  you  have  the 
right  to  give  to  one,  you  have  the  right  to 
give  to  all;  and,  as  the  Constitution  neither 
defines  charity  nor  stipulates  the  amount.  > 
you  are  at  liberty  to  give  to  any  and  every- 
thing which  you  may  believe,  or  profess  to 
believe,  is  a  charity,  and  to  any  amount  you 
may  think  proper.  You  will  very  easily  per- 
ceive what  a  wide  door  this  would  open  for 
fraud  and  corruption  and  favoritism,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  for  robbing  the  people  on  the 
other.  No.  Colonel.  Congress  has  no  right  to 
give  charity.  Individual  members  may  give 
as  much  of  their  own  money  as  they  please. 
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but  they  have  no  right  to  touch  a  dollar  of 
the  public  money  for  that  purpose.  If  twice 
as  many   houses  had  been  burned  In  this 
county  as  in  Georgetown,  neither  you  nor 
any  other  member  of  Congress  would  have 
thought  of  appropriating  a  dollar  for  our  re- 
lief There  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
members   of   Congress.   If  they   had  shown 
their  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  by  contrib- 
uting each  one  week's  pay,  It  would  have 
made  over  $13,000.  There  are  plenty  of  wealthy 
men  in  and  around  Washington  who  could 
have  given  $20,000  without  depriving  them- 
selves of  even  a  luxury  of  life.  The  congress- 
men chose  to  keep  their  own  money,  which, 
if  reports  be  true,  some  of  them  spend  not 
very  creditably;  and  the  people  about  Wash- 
ington, no  doubt,  applauded  you  for  relieving 
them  from  the  necessity  of  giving  by  giving 
what  was  not  yours  to  give.  The  people  have 
delegated  to  Congress,  by  the  Constitution, 
the  power  to  do  certain  things.  To  do  these, 
it  Is  authorized  to  collect  and  pay  moneys, 
and  for  nothing  else.  Everything  beyond  thU 
Is  usurpation,  and  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. .  ,  .,.  J 
"  'So  you  see.  Colonel,  you  have  violated 
the  Constitution  In  what  I  consider  a  vital 
point.  It  Is  a  precedent  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  country,  for  when  Congress  once  be- 
gins to  stretch  its  power  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution,  there  Is  no  limit  to  it, 
and  no  security  for  the  people.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  acted  honestly,  but  that  does  not 
make  it  any  better,  except  as  far  aa  you  are 
personally  concerned,  and  you  see  that  I  can- 
not vote  for  you.' 

"I  tell  you  I  felt  streaked.  I  saw  if  I  should 
have  opposition,  and  this  man  should  go 
to  talking,  he  yjpuld  set  others  to  talking, 
and  In  that  dlstirict  I  was  a  gone  fawn-skin. 
I  could  not  answer  him,  and  the  fact  Is,  I 
was  so  fully  convinced  that  he  was  right.  I 
did  not  want  to.  But  I  must  satisfy  him, 
and  I  said  to  him: 

"  'Well,  my  friend,  you  hit  the  nail  upon 
the  head  when  you  said  I  had  not  sense 
enough  to  understand  the  Constitution.  I 
intended  to  be  guided  by  it,  and  thought  I 
had  studied  It  fully.  I  have  heard  many 
speeches  in  Congress  about  the  powers  of 
Congress,  but  what  you  have  said  here  at 
your  plow  has  got  more  hard,  sound  sense 
m  It  than  all  the  fine  speeches  I  ever  heard. 
If  I  had  ever  taken  the  view  of  It  that  you 
have,  I  would  have  put  my  head  Into  the  fire 
before  I  would  have  given  that  vote;  and  if 
you  will  forgive  me  and  vote  for  me  again, 
if  I  ever  vote  for  another  unconstitutional 
law  I  wish  I  may  be  shot.' 

"He  laughingly  replied:  "Yes,  Colonel,  you 
have  sworn  to  that  once  before,  but  I  will 
trust  you  again  upon  one  condition.  You 
say  that  you  are  convinced  that  your  vote 
was  wrong.  Your  acknowledgment  of  It  will 
do  more  good  than  beating  you  for  It.  If,  as 
you  go  around  the  district,  you  will  tell  peo- 
ple about  this  vote,  and  that  you  are  satis- 
fled  it  was  wrong,  I  wiU  not  only  vote  for  you, 
but  will  do  what  I  can  to  keep  down  opposi- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  I  may  exert  some  little 
influence  in  that  way.' 

"  'If  I  don't,"  said  I,  'I  wish  I  may  be  shot; 
and  to  convince  you  that  I  am  In  earnest  in 
what  I  say  I  will  come  back  this  way  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  if  you  will  get  up  a 
gathering  of  the  people.  I  will  make  a  speech 
to  them.  Get  up  a  barbecue,  and  I  will  pay 
for  It.'  ,     . 

"  'No,  Colonel,  we  are  not  rich  people  in 
this  section,  but  we  have  plenty  of  provisions 
to  contribute  for  a  barbecue,  and  some  to 
spare  for  those  who  have  none.  The  push  of 
crops  will  be  over  in  a  few  days,  and  we  can 
then  afford  a  day  for  a  barbecue.  This  is 
Thursday;  I  will  see  to  getting  It  up  on  Sat- 
urday week.  Come  to  my  house  on  Friday, 
and  we  will  go  together,  and  I  promise  you 
a  very  respectable  crowd  to  see  and  hear 
you.' 
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"  'Well.  I  wUl  be  here.  But  one  thing  more 
before  I  say  good-by.  I  must  know  your 
name.' 

"  'My  name  Is  Bunce." 

"  'Not  Horatio  Bunce?" 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'WeU,  Mr.  Bunce,  I  never  saw  you  before, 
though  you  say  you  have  seen  me,  but  I 
know  you  very  well.  I  am  glad  I  have  met 
you,  and  very  proud  that  I  may  hope  to  have 
you  for  my  friend.' 

"It  was  one  of  the  luckiest  hits  of  my  life 
that  I  met  him.  He  mingled  but  Uttle  with 
the  public,  but  was  widely  known  for  hU 
remarkable    intelligence    and    Incorruptible 
integrity,  and  for  a  heart  brimful  and  run- 
ning over  with  kindness  and  benevolence, 
which  showed  themselves  not  only  in  words 
but  in  acts.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the  whole 
country  aroimd  him,  and  his  fame  had  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate 
acquaintance.  Though  I  had  never  met  him 
before,  I  had  heard  much  of  him,  and  but 
for  this  meeting  It  Is  very  likely  I  should 
have  had  opposition,  and  had  been  beaten. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  no  man  co\ild  now 
stand  up  in  that  district  under  such  a  vote. 
"At  the  appointed  time  I  was  at  hU  house, 
having  told  our  conversation  to  every  crowd 
I  had  met,  and  to  every  man  I  stayed  all 
night  with,  and  I  found  that  it  gave  the 
people  an  interest  and  a  confidence  in  me 
stronger  than  I  had  ever  seen  manifested 

before.  _.     ^ 

"Though  I  was  considerably  fatigued  when 
I  reached  hU  house,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  should  have  gone  early  to  bed, 
I  kept  him  up  until  midnight,  talking  about 
the  principles  and  affairs  of  government,  and 
got  more  real,  true  knowledge  of  them  than 
I  had  got  all  my  life  before. 

"I  have  knovm  and  seen  much  of  him 
since,  for  I  respect  him— no,  that  Is  not  the 

word I  reverence  and  love  him  more  than 

any  living  man,  and  I  go  to  see  him  two  or 
three  times  every  year;  and  I  will  tell  you, 
sir,  if  every  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian lived  and  acted  and  enjoyed  it  as  he 
does,  the  reUglon  of  Christ  would  take  the 
world  by  storm. 

"But  to  return  to  my  story.  The  next 
morning  we  went  to  the  barbecue,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  found  about  a  thousand  men  there. 
I  met  a  good  many  whom  I  had  not  known 
before,  and  they  and  my  friend  Introduced 
me  around  until  I  had  got  pretty  well 
acquainted— at  least,  they  all  knew  me. 

"In  due  time  notice  was  given  that  I 
would  speak  to  them.  They  gathered  up 
around  a  stand  that  had  been  erected.  I 
opened  my  speech  by  saying: 

"  'Pellow-cltlzens — I  present  myself  before 
you  today  feeling  like  a  new  man.  My  eyes 
have  lately  been  opened  to  truths  which 
Ignorance  or  prejudice,  or  both,  had  hereto- 
fore hidden  from  my  view.  I  feel  that  I  can 
today  offer  you  the  ability  to  render  you 
more  valuable  service  than  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  render  before.  I  am  here  today  more 
for  the  piu-pose  of  acknowledging  my  error 
than  to  seek  your  votes.  That  I  should  make 
thU  acknowledgement  is  due  to  myself  as 
well  as  to  you.  Whether  you  will  vote  for  me 
Is  a  matter  for  your  consideration  only.' 

"I  went  on  to  tell  them  about  the  fire  and 
my  vote  for  the  appropriation  and  then  told 
them  why  I  was  satisfied  it  was  wrong.  I 
closed  by  saying: 

"  'And  now.  fellow-citizens,  it  remains  only 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  most  of  the 
speech  you  have  listened  to  with  so  much 
interest  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  your  neighbor.  Mr.  Bxmce, 
convinced  me  of  my  error. 

"  'It  is  the  best  speech  I  ever  made  in  my 
life,  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  it. 
And  now  I  hope  he  is  satisfied  with  his  con- 
vert and  that  he  wiU  get  up  here  and  teU 
you  so.' 
"He  came  upon  the  stand  and  said : 
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"  'Fellow-cltlzens — It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Colonel  Crockett.  I  have  always  considered 
him  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  all 
that  he  has  promised  you  today.' 

"He  went  down,  and  there  went  up  from 
that  crowd  such  a  shout  for  Davy  Crockett 
as  his  name  never  called  forth  before. 

"I  am  not  much  given  to  tears,  but  I  was 
taken  with  a  choking  then  and  felt  some  big 
drops  rolling  down  my  cheeks.  And  I  tell  you 
now  that  the  remembrance  of  those  few 
words  spoken  by  such  a  man.  and  the  honest, 
hearty  shout  they  produced.  Is  worth  more 
to  me  than  all  the  honors  I  have  received  and 
all  the  reputation  I  have  ever  made,  or  ever 
shall  make,  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

"Now.  sir."  concluded  Crockett,  "you  know 
why  I  made  that  speech  yesterday. 

"There  Is  one  thing  now  to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention.  You  remember  that  I 
proposed  to  give  a  week's  pay.  There  are  in 
that  House  many  very  wealthy  men — men 
who  think  nothing  of  spending  a  week's  pay, 
or  a  dozen  of  them,  for  a  dinner  or  a  wine 
party  when  they  have  something  to  accom- 
plish by  it.  Some  of  those  same  men  made 
beautiful  speeches  upon  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  country  owed  the  de- 
ceased— a  debt  which  could  not  be  paid  by 
money — and  the  insignificance  and  worth- 
lessness  of  money,  particularly  so  insignifi- 
cant a  sum  as  $10,000,  when  weighed  against 
the  honor  of  the  nation.  Yet  not  one  of  them 
responded  to  my  proposition.  Money  with 
them  is  nothing  but  trash  when  it  Is  to 
come  out  of  the  people.  But  it  is  the  one 
great  thing  for  which  most  of  them  are  striv- 
ing, and  many  of  them  sacrifice  honor,  in- 
tegrity, and  Justice  to  obtain  it." 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine  con- 
cerning certain  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Ekx>nomlc  Opportunity  Act: 

The  GEO  extension  and  authorization  bill 
will  soon  be  coming  to  a  vote,  and  I  write  you 
with  grave  concern  over  the  "Murphy  Amend- 
ment" that  will  be  proposed  In  some  form. 
This  amendment,  drafted  by  Senator  Murphy 
the  day  before  the  bill  reached  the  Senate 
floor,  gives  state  governors  the  power  to  veto 
Legal  Services  programs  In  whole  or  In  pert 
at  the  time  they  are  refunded.  It  removes  the 
existing  power  of  the  OEO  Director  to  over- 
ride such  a  veto.  Though  more  subtle,  this 
amendment  is  equally  damaging  to  the  Legal 
Services  programs  as  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt two  years  ago  by  Senator  Murphy  to 
prohibit  antlpoverty  lawyers  from  filing  suits 
against  government  agencies. 

The  imminence  of  political  interference 
with  a  Legal  Services  program  for  bringing 
an  vmpopular  suit  or  opposing  governmental 
action  creates  a  conflict  between  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  attorney  over  the  future  of  his  Job 
and  program  and  the  Interest  of  his  client  in 
the  unrestrained  assertion  of  his  rights. 
Without  the  threat  of  being  overruled  by  the 
OEO  Director,  governors  will  have  a  free  hand 
in  ciu^aillng  legal  services  activities.  Pull 
and  vigorous  legal  representation  of  the  poor 
will  surely  contmue  to  alienate  many  state 
officials.  Yet,  surely  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
an  advocacy  system  of  justice  to  give  the 
head   of  these  b1»te  ofllcials  the  power  to 
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cripple  the  opposing  repreaentatlveB  who  may 
cballenge  state  actions  hindering  the  poor. 
The  threat  to  Legal  Servlcee  pregnant  In 
the  Murphy  Amendment  will  cause  a  severe 
morale  crisis  among  legal  services  attorneys, 
destroying  their  confidence  and  Job  security 
necessary  for  unwalverlng  legal  representa- 
tion of  aU  their  clients.  This  detrlmentaUy 
weakens  vlgoroxis  legal  services  programs 
and  guarantees  that  the  leas  effective  pro- 
grams will  forever  remain  so.  It  will  cause 
a  rush  of  resignations  of  the  best  talent  In 
the  Legal  Services  programs  who  no  longer 
feel  they  can  adequately  represent  their  cli- 
ents or  do  anything  to  help  Improve  the  so- 
cial order.  Presently,  the  most  talented  of 
the  law  school  graduates  are  competing  to 
obtain  Jobs  with  Legal  Services  programs. 
The  Murphy  Amendment  surely  will  end 
tbU. 

More  Important  than  the  loss  of  security 
by  the  lawyers.  wUl  be  the  loss  of  faith  by 
the  poor  resulting  from  the  Murphy  Amend- 
ment. These  we  encourage  to  channel  their 
grievances,  frustrations,  and  discontents 
Into  the  courts  of  law  and  administrative 
hearings  Instead  of  street  and  sidewalk  con- 
frontations. A  right  without  the  capacity  to 
effectuate  a  legal  remedy  Is  no  right  at  all. 
Orderly  .Institutional  change  In  the  frame- 
work of,  the  continuity  of  the  law  Is  made 
Impossible  If  access  to  the  full  use  of  the 
Institutions  Is  restrained.  The  OEO  has  made 
great  strides  In  bringing  about  the  Ameri- 
can promise  of  Equal  Justice  Under  Law. 
Intimidation  and  restraint  of  the  lawyers 
for  the  poor,  making  them  second-class  citi- 
zens In  legal  bargaining  and  litigation,  will 
destroy  many  of  the  gains  already  made. 

OEO  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Legal 
Services  Director  Terry  Lenzner.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association  as  well  as  many 
other  legal  and  non-legal  organizations  have 
expressed  their  strong  opposition  to  the 
Murphy  Amendment  for  the  threat  It  Im- 
poses to  competent  legal  representation  ol 
the  poor.  I  Join  these  groups  In  opposing  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  you  to  give  this 
amendment  the  serious  consideration  It  de- 
serves. 


THE  UH.  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT: 
HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSnt 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  REDSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  in  a  recent  editorial,  says 
this  country  should  begin  now  to  pre- 
pare carefully  for  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Problems  of  the  Human 
Environment,  set  for  1972  in  either  Ge- 
neva or  Stockholm. 

The  story  points  out,  quite  correctly, 
that  "we  need  the  knowledge  that  the 
conference  will  generate"  and  that  "we 
need  the  pledge  of  all  nations  to  work 
together  to  solve  the  monumental  prob- 
lems we  have  created." 

Through  international  cooperation  at 
the  1972  conference,  we  should  make  the 
most  of  this  chance  "to  rescue  our  pol- 
luted planet." 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
A  Chamci  To  Biacux  Otn  FoLLTrrxD 
FtAmr 


When  all  the  world  wm  yotmg  and  truth 
In  every  noler's  tongiie,  many  of  us  confi- 
dently watched  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  at  San  Franclsoo  In  the  expectation 
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that  the  world  had  entered  a  new  age.  Per- 
manent peace,  and  therefore  permanent 
plenty,  were  at  hand,  to  be  established  and 
maintained  by  the  new  csvanlBatlon,  where 
the  nations  could  sit  down  together  and  re- 
solve their  differences  across  the  table  rather 
than  on  the  battlefield. 

A  sad  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the 
mlllenlum.  China  got  taken  over  by  people 
who  were  not  Invited  to  the  christening  of 
the  new  world  and  they  turned  into  wicked 
fairies.  The  Russians  have  successively  In- 
vaded most  of  the  East  European  nations, 
sometimes,  as  In  Csechoelovakla,  as  a  firm 
but  unbloody  army  of  occupation,  sometimes, 
as  In  Hungary,  with  fire  and  death  In  hand. 
The  United  States  has  fought  long  wars  in 
Korea  and  In  Vietnam.  India  and  Pakistan 
have  Indulged  In  mutual  slaughter  and 
threaten  to  again.  The  Turks  and  Greeks 
from  time  to  time  resume  their  ancient  feud. 
Even  defeat  cannot  keep  the  Arabs  from  try- 
ing to  wipe  out  Israel.  In  Central  America 
tiny  and  fragile  republics  have  at  It  and  at 
each  other  when  the  mood  strikes  them. 
There  Is  no  peace.  War  and  rumors  of  war 
have  set  the  pace  for  the  age  of  the  United 
Nations  as  they  did  for  the  age  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

But  if  the  new  peace-keeping  organization 
has  not  kept  the  peace,  It  has  accomplished 
a  number  of  other  things,  desirable  goals 
originally  undertaken  merely  as  auxiliary  to 
the  central  task.  Through  various  agencies 
It  has  furthered  scientific  knowledge,  ele- 
mentary education,  preventive  health  meas- 
ures, artistic  appreciation  and  Improved  agri- 
culture, to  name  a  few. 

It  may  weU  be  that  the  UJ».  wiU  be  one 
of  those  historical  phenomena  that  earn 
human  gratitude  for  their  side-effects,  like 
the  Counter-Refonnatlon,  which  did  nothing 
at  all  about  restoring  religious  unity  to  Eu- 
rope but  which  created,  as  a  by-product  of 
the  effort,  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  and 
engrossing  styles  of  architecture  In  the  world. 
It  may  even  be  that  if  the  nations  pursue 
these  U.N.  side-effects  with  enough  determi- 
nation and  cooperation,  they  will,  all  un- 
knowing, take  some  giant  steps  toward  the 
central  goal,  peace. 

The  possibility  Is  particularly  pertinent 
right  now  because  the  Secretary  General  has 
Issued  a  report  and  a  call  for  a  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Problems  of  the  Human 
Environment.  The  conference  will  take  place 
In  1972  at  either  Geneva  or  Stockholm  and, 
it  Is  hoped,  will  be  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  all  member-states,  a  large  number 
of  specialists  In  the  various  fields  of  knowl- 
edge concerned,  and  representatives  of  ap- 
propriate agencies  both  public  and  private. 
The  report  makes  It  amply  clear  why  such 
a  conference  Is  desperately  needed,  how  It 
will  be  organized  and  what  we  may  hope  for 
from  It. 

The  need  should  be  evident  to  anyone  who 
pauses  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  on  a 
summer  day  and  looks  at  the  water.  It  is  not 
very  attractive.  The  recreational  use  being 
made  of  It  Is  minimal  and  Just  about  re- 
stricted to  boating,  although  there  Is  still 
some  fishing.  But  to  enjoy  the  pleasantest 
thing  you  can  do  with  water,  total  Immer- 
sion, Washington  area  people  have  to  resort 
to  pools  or  to  travel  considerable  distances 
to  lakes  or  the  ocean. 

The  Potomac,  like  most  rivers,  has  long 
been  unsafe  for  drinking  and  a  little  less  long 
for  swimming.  Unless  acme  action  Is  taken 
soon,  the  still  surviving  fish  can't  last  much 
longer.  Boating  Is  still  O.E.  as  long  as  you 
don't  fall  overboard,  the  main  peril  of  which 
Is  not  drowning  but  gulping  in  the  rich  con- 
tent of  decay  and  disease  with  which  the 
river  is  loaded. 

Also  like  most  rivers,  the  Potomac  is  not 
the  concern  of  one  single  Jtirlsdiction.  It 
flows  through  or  borders  three  states  and 
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the  District  of  Columbia  and  past  or  through 
Innumerable  cities,  towns,  villages  and  coun- 
ties, all  of  which  contribute  to  its  pollution 
and  all  of  which  suffer  from  its  condition. 

Other  rivers  are  international  in  their 
length  or  borders,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes  system,  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  poor,  poisoned  Rhine.  All  of  the  seas 
and  oceans  are  of  international  concern.  The 
air  moves  freely  over  frontiers,  as  we  learned 
early  In  the  nuclear  age.  Radioactive  clouds 
are  not  the  only  man-made  pollutants  falling 
as  the  gentle  rain  on  those  beneath,  irre- 
spective of  pollutant  authorship.  Detroit 
sends  its  poisons  into  lungs  In  Ontario,  and 
Belgium  suffers  from  Dusseldorf .  Then  there 
are  the  more  exotic  and  poeslbly  more  deadly 
effects  of  the  way  we  live  now,  most  of  them 
thoroughly  International.  The  report  notes 
that  "the  reliance  of  modem  technology 
upon  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels  has 
broiight  a  10  percent  Increase  In  atmos- 
pheric carbon  dioxide  over  the  past  century" 
which  "could  rise  to  26  percent  by  the  year 
200.  The  consequence  of  such  an  Increase 
upon  world  weather  and  climate  .  .  .  could 
eventually  be  catastrophic." 

The  report  accurately  labels  Indiutrlaliza- 
tlon  urbanization  and  exploding  population 
as  tixe  main  causes  of  the  evils  increasingly 
infesting  o\ir  environment.  It  notes  that  many 
of  the  Individual  problems  are  susceptible 
to  technical  control  or  solution  but  that 
such  control  or  solution  usually  lags  far  be- 
yond the  creation  of  the  problem  for  obvi- 
ous economic  reasons. 

The  report  further  notes  that  some  in- 
dividual. Isolated  efforts  at  control  have 
been  successful,  but  that  the  whole  body 
of  knowledge  In  the  field  has  neither  been 
brought  together  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
need  It  nor  given  the  kind  of  quantiun 
Jump  that  physics  and  engineering  have 
received  from  modern  weapons  development 
and  that  Is  vmdoubtedly  needed  to  cope  with 
our  self-created  problems  of  environment. 
The  report  analyzes  the  present  situation 
Into  "human  settlements  problems,"  which 
may  be  left  to  Individual  nations,  "terri- 
torial problems,"  which  call  for  regional,  in- 
ternational solutions,  and  "global  problems," 
which  will  require  world-wide  agreements 
and  actions  In  concert  for  the  common  good. 
The  conference,  essentially,  will  present  to 
the  delegates  the  conclualonB  to  be  reached 
by  two  sets  of  four  commissions.  The  sub-  . 
stantlve  bodies  will  consider  h\unan  settle- 
ments and  Industrial  development;  rational 
use  and  development  of  natural  resowces; 
environmental  pollution;  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  values  of  the  human  environment. 
The  "strategic"  commissions  will  devise  the 
legal,  economic,  social  and  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements by  which  the  recommendations 
or  the  substantive  commissions  can  best  be 
put  into  effect. 

The  subject  is  made  for  the  machinery, 
the  methods  and  the  best  hopes  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  Is  true  that  none  of  the  nations 
has  yet  paid  anywhere  near  enoxigh  atten- 
tion to  the  environmenttal  problems  on  its 
own  doorstep,  but  that  Is  a  reason  for,  not 
against,  convening  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference. We  need  the  knowledge  that  the 
conference  will  generate.  We  need  the  pledge 
of  all  nations  to  work  together  to  solve  the 
monumental  problems  we  have  created. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  we  have  the 
special  advantage  that,  since  the  year  of  the 
conference,  1972,  is  also  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year,  refiectlons  from  Geneva  or  Stock- 
holm may  well  turn  up  in  public  discus- 
sions and  debates  in  Boston  and  Los  Angetes 
and,  after  November  of  that  year  and  Jan- 
uary of  the  next,  here  in  Washington. 

This  country  should  back  the  conference 
as  fully  as  possible  and  begin  now  to  prepare 
carefully  so  that  oootributions  in  skills  and 
knowledge  will  be  equal  to  our  needs  and 
obligatioDS. 
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REMARKS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW  BEFORE  THE  GOVER- 
NORS   CONFERENCE 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1969 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEw  addressed  the  Governors 
Conference  called  by  President  Nixon 
today  and  once  again  his  comments  on 
this  question  of  a  so-called  'generation 
gap"  contain  a  message  for  all  of  us  to 
heed  and  I  include  a  copy  of  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

REMARKS    BT    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT    TO    GOVER- 
NOES     AND     THEIR     FAMILIES,     WASHINGTON, 

DC,  December  3,  1969 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the 
strength  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  its  people.  But  people  are  not 
born  strong.  A  young  person  draws  his 
strength  from  the  teaching  and  example  of 
those  closest  to  him.  In  most  cases  this 
means  the  family.  So  It  would  not  be  in- 
accurate to  say  that  the  strength  of  a  nation 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  its  famlLes. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
family  man.  Because  he  is,  and  because  he 
believes  you  are  family-oriented,  we  are 
here  today— as  the  French  say,  "en  famille. 

Since  so  many  of  you  have  brought  your 
youngsters  with  you.  today  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  young  people,  about  the  silent 
majority  and  the  vocal  minority  of  youth. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  shallow  demonstra- 
tions and  profound  demonstrations,  and  a 
way  for  men  and  women  of  good  will,  ana 
of  kll  ages,  to  begin  to  bridge  the  generation 
gap. 


For  some  time  now,  I  have  been  speaking 
out  against  the  cause  that  some  people  have 
been  demonstrating  about.  As  a  result,  i 
have  been  charged  with  being  "against  the 
right  to  demonstrate."  _,„rf,„„ 

For  some  time  now.  I  have  been  reminding 
parents  and  young  people  alike  that  self- 
respect  begins  with  mutual  respect  and  that 
order  in  society  begins  with  dl«:\Pllne  and 
authority  m  the  home.  As  a  result  I  have 
been    charged    with    being    "against   young 

^'(Vve  also  made  a  couple  of  speeches  about 
the  media,  but  nobody  paid  any  attention  to 

^'^Ntow.  anybody  who  knows  me,  or  has  taken 

^     the  trouble  to  read  what  I  have  to  say,  knows 

\thlt  I  respect  the  right  of  dissent  InAmer- 

W  and  knows  that  I  admire  and  respect  the 

^fcat  majority  of  young  people  in  America 

^ui  the  fact  of  the  charges  Illustrates  a 
phenomenon  of  our  times.  Too  mwiy  of  us 
Le  unhung  to  argue  a  point  but  are  too 
willing  toXpolnt  at  an  arguer.  Too  many 
of  us  ftandleady  to  evade  a  debate  by  t^al- 
lenging  the  inotlves  of  the  debater.  Why 
lather  to  come  to  grips  with  a  real  iMue^ 
they  ask.  when  ^  strawman  of  your  own 
offers  such  an  inviting  target?  ..^.-..^.v 

That  kind  of  evasion  results  m  ricochet 
rhetoric"— when  people  do  not  respond  to 
what  is  said,  but  to  what  other  people  say 
vou  meant.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
joining  an  Issue,  but  thetp  If^  «°"Jft^i^8 
very  definitely  wrong  In  two  sides  deliber- 
ately missing  each  other's  point. 
■  That  Is  why  there  Is  so  little  real  communi- 
cation  between  those  who  demonstrate  and 
those  who  are  the  targets  of  demonstration 
That  is  why  what  should  be  a  "meaningful 
dialogue"  has  become  all  too  often  a  cacoph- 
ony of  meaningless  monologues.  That  re- 
fusal to  approach  an  issue  with  an  open 
mind,  that  refusal  to  entertain  a  spirit  of 
compromise— that  is  what  Is  building  bar- 
riers between  the  yotmg  and  the  not-so- 
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young,  between  an  outspoken  minority  and 
a  soft-spoken  majority.  That  Is  the  barrier 
we  must  begin  to  dismantle — from  both 
sides.  ^     ^  ^ 

Freedom  of  speech  Is  useless  without  free- 
dom of  thought.  And  I  fear  that  the  pol- 
itics of  protest  is  shutting  out  the  process 
of  thought,  so  necessary  to  rational  discus- 
sion. We  are  faced  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  Protest: 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Allow  Thy  Opponent  to 
Speak. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Set  Forth  a  Program  of 
Thine  Own. 

Thou    Shalt    Not    Trust    Anybody    Over 

Thirty. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Honor  Thy  Father  or 
Thy  Mother. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Heed  the  Lessons  of  His- 
tory. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Write  Anything  Longer 
than  a  Slogan. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Present  a  Negotiable  De- 
mand. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Accept  Any  Establishment 

Idea. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Revere  Any  but  Totalita- 
rian Heroes. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Ask  Forgiveness  for  Thy 
Transgressions, 

Rather  Thou  Shalt  Demand  Amnesty  for 
Them. 

In  the  face  of  these  Commandments  of 
Protest,  how  do  we  establish  communica- 
tion? How  do  we  reach  out  without  caving 
in?  How  do  we  talk  to  each  other  instead  of 
just  at  each  other? 

Fortunately,  the  true  believers  in  these 
Commandments  are  relatively  few.  And  for- 
tunately, we  have  an  Administration  in  this 
country,  ready  to  listen  to  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  young,  and  even  more  impor- 
tant, ready  and  able  to  respond  to  those 
needs  in  significant  ways. 

You  have  already  seen  this  morning  how 
we  are  tackling  the  problem  of  dangerous 
drugs,  which  are  more  of  a  threat  to  our 
young  people  than  any  other  segment  of  the 
population.  And  right  across  town  this  week, 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutri- 
tion and  Health  is  taking  place;  this  Admin- 
istration has  thereby  provided  a  forum  and 
a  focal  point  for  constructive  controversy  on 
a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  millions  of  our 
committed  young  people. 

To  a  young  person's  question,  "What  have 
you  done  for  us  lately?"  the  obvious  answer 
Is  "reform  the  draft."  Certainly  this  long- 
overdue  reform  ends  the  terrible  uncertainty 
that  hung  over  millions  of  young  lives.  By 
and  large,  most  young  people  of  draft  age 
can  now  make  plans  for  their  lives  with  a  big 
question  mark  removed.  And  now  that  the 
President  has  demonstrated  his  credibility 
m  this  area,  I  think  most  young  people  be- 
lieve he  means  what  he  says  about  an  all- 
voltmteer  army  In  the  future,  and  an  end  to 
the  draft. 

But  let  us  look  beyond  the  Issues  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  young  people,  and  look 
Into  the  events  of  the  past  month  that  may 
affect  their  lives  for  years  to  come. 

We  have  signed  a  treaty  that  limits  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  reduces  to 
some  degree  the  threat  of  holocaust  to  future 
generations.  The  diplomatic  negotiations 
that  led  to  this  signing  are  for  historians  of 
the  future  to  detail,  but  there  was  far  more 
to  the  signing  of  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
than  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

We  have  annotmced  our  Intention  to  re- 
turn Okinawa  to  Japan,  in  a  generous  rather 
than  a  grudging  spirit,  thereby  laying  the 
basis  for  a  harmonious  long-term  relation- 
ship with  the  third  most  important  Indus- 
trial nation  In  the  world,  and  Increasing  the 
chances  for  stability  In  the  Far  East  In  the 
generations  to  come. 

We  have  unilaterally  renounced  the  use  of 
germ  warfare,  and  by  setting  this  example  to 
the  world,  we  have  added  to  the  environment 
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of  peaceful  negotiation  as  we  lessen  the  ter- 
ror of  war  to  future  generations. 

We  have  begun  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  depth 
and  extent  of  our  preparation  for  these 
talks  cannot  help  but  Impress  the  other  side 
of  the  table  with  our  seriousness  of  purpose. 
And  on  the  outcome  of  these  negoUatlons 
hang  so  many  of  the  hopes  of  tomorrow's 
generation  of  Americans. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  those  four 
acts  last  month  mean  to  young  people  In 
America:  The  NPT,  the  return  of  Okinawa, 
the  renunciation  of  germ  warfare,  the  open- 
ing of  the  SALT  talks. 

I  believe  that  when  future  historians  look 
at  the  month  of  November,  1969,  they  will 
not  consider  It  to  be  the  month  of  the  March 
or  the  month  of  the  Moratorium.  I  believe 
they  win  consider  November,  1969,  to  be  a 
turning  point  In  the  history  of  the  20th 
Century— a  month  in  which  President  Nixon 
led  the  way  toward  world  peace. 

Since  I  mentioned  the  demonstration  of 
last  month,  let  me  address  myself  to  the 
focal  point  of  the  protest  of  so  many  of  our 
young  people:  Why  are  we  Vletnamlzlng  the 
war  in  an  orderly  way— why  don't  we  Just 
pull  out  right  now? 

Here  is  the  straight  answer:  We  are  being 
steadfast  in  Vietnam  because  we  do  not  want 
the  next  generation  of  Americans  to  have  to 
nght  another  war.  If  America  were  to  cut 
and  run.  we  would  be  cutting  the  chances 
for  peace  in  the  Seventies,  and  running  out 
on  the  children  in  school  today  who  would 
have  to  fight  a  war  tomorrow. 

This  generation  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  the  real  world, 
with  life  as  It  is.  The  power  and  pressure 
and  suspicion  of  the  real  world  cannot  be 
dUpelled  by  wishful  thinking,  or  by  turning 
inward,  or  by  doubting  our  Ideals,  or  by 
blaming  ourselves  for  all  the  Ills  of  mankind. 
By  following  the  path  of  appeasement,  this 
generation  could  accomplish  "peace  in  our 
time."  But  we  say  to  the  next  generation — 
"We  are  Just  as  much  concerned  with  peace 
in  your  time."  We  refuse  to  accept  a  solution 
that  says  "Peace  Now— Pay  Later."  Because 
it  is  our  children— the  younger  generation— 
who  would  have  to  pay  later  the  price  of 
surrender  now. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  desire  to 
transmit  a  better  and  a  safer  worid  to  the 
next  generation  motivates  the  men  at  the 
center  of  decision  today. 

Why  are  we  overhauling  our  welfare  sys- 
tem—if not  to  build  a  better  life  for  children 
who  would  otherwise  be  doomed  to  lives  of 

poverty?  .     ^,  ,.    * 

Why  are  we  taxing  ourselves  at  the  highest 
rate  In  America's  history— if  not  to  avoid 
the  deficits  that  would  bankrupt  the  next 
generation? 

Why  are  we  turning  the  fiow  of  power  away 
from  Washington  and  back  toward  the 
States— If  not  to  enable  the  adults  of  tomor- 
row to  have  a  greater  say  In  njanaglng  their 
own  destinies? 

This  is  our  way  of  "demonstrating.  This 
is  our  demonstration  of  good  faith  toward 
the  young  Americans  who  are  far  more  the 
objects  of  our  hopes  than  our  fears. 

In  this  demonstration,  the  only  signs  we 
carry  are  the  signs  of  the  times— the  hard 
evidence  of  action,  the  deeds  you  can  see  and 
the  reform  you  can  feel. 

And  the  march  we  are  most  interested  m 
Is  the  march  of  progress— the  progress  that 
comes  from  respect  for  each  other,  respect 
for  our  free  Institutions,  respect  for  new 
Ideas.  ,    ^ 

I  believe  that  we  will  see  young  people  to- 
morrow dedicating  themselves  more  pro- 
foundly than  by  the  simple  drama  of  demon- 
stration. I  believe  we  will  see  them  Involving 
themselves  In  community  action  against  pol- 
lution—organlzmg  clean-up  brigades,  but- 
tonholing civic  and  political  leaders,  pressing 
their  cause  with  cogent  argument,  and  mo- 
bilizing support  by  the  power  of  their  ex- 
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ample.  By  working  within  the  system,  they 
can  change  the  system. 

Why  do  I  believe  this?  Because  sooner  or 
later,  you  face  the  choice  In  life  between 
getting  somethlrg  off  your  chest  and  getting 
something  done.  That's  the  choice  that  de- 
termines maturity. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  the  young 
activists  In  America  are  mature  enough  to 
want  to  get  something  done.  In  that  cause — 
as  in  every  positive  cause — they  will  find  an 
Administration,  and  an  older  generation, 
with  them  all  the  way. 


HUDSON  LEADS  WAY  TO 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued and  growing  problem  of  water 
pollutioB  in  these  United  States  rightly 
concernsL  us  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  become  a  national  disgrace  in  many 
areas. 

Unless  this  Nation  reverses  this  trend, 
future  generations  will  suffer  irrepara- 
ble damage  from  the  uncontrolled  pol- 
lution of  business  suid  government. 

While  we  are  quick  to  point  out  the 
problems,  we  seldom  take  the  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  are  doing  some- 
thing about  this  menace. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  Hudson 
Pulp  and  Paper  Corp.,  of  Palatka,  Fla., 
on  its  plan  for  a  waste-water  treatment 
plant. 

This  is  the  second  phase  of  the  com- 
pany's water  improvement  program  at 
this  huge  facility.  Cost  of  the  entire  Hud- 
son project  is  $3,200,000. 

The  new  treatment  plant  will  bring 
Hudson  into  compliance  with  the  Janu- 
ary 1969  Florida  environmental  protec- 
tion laws  by  late  1971 — well  in  advance 
of  the  January  1973  requirement. 

It  was  a  red  letter  day  for  industry 
when  Hudson  vice  president,  John  H. 
Trescot,  Jr.,  made  formal  announcement 
of  the  project  at  a  meeting  of  State  and 
county  civic  and  goveriunental  leaders. 

In  1961,  the  company  installed  its  pri- 
mary waste  treatment  clarifler.  The  new 
treatment  facility  will  return  oxygen  to 
the  mill  effluent  prior  to  its  introduction 
into  Rice  Creek  with  900  acres  of  oxida- 
tion ponds  required  along  with  the  auxil- 
iary piping  and  pumping  equipment. 

The  company  has  noted  that  the 
waste  water  will  flow  through  the  ponds 
where  natural  aeration  will  reduce  the 
odor  and  replenish  $he  waste  with  oxy- 
gen. 

Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
September  of  next  year  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $1  million.  It 
is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  late  1971, 
after  an  expenditure  of  an  additional 
$2,200,000. 

I  might  add  that  Hudson's  interest  in 
pollution  control  dates  back  many  years. 
In  1950,  the  company  cooperated  with 
the  State  board  of  health  in  one  of  the 
first  comprehensive  stream  quality  sur- 
veys in  the  State. 
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The  primary  clarifler  which  ranoveB 
the  solid  material  from  the  mill  wastes 
was  placed  in  operation  in  1961  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  Improvement  of 
water  quality  in  Rice  Creek. 

Here  is  a  corporation  that  is  doing 
something— and  they  deserve  commen- 
dation from  everyone  for  their  public- 
spirited  attitude. 

I  believe  they  are  pointing  the  way  for 
other  industries  to  control  pollution.  It 
can  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done. 

Congress  has  passed  legislation  which 
will  allow  the  States  to  establish  water 
quality  standards  and  I  am  proud  of 
Florida  for  having  taken  the  lead  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  am  doubly  proud  that  Hudson,  whose 
plant  is  located  in  our  district,  has  taken 
the  lead  among  industry. 

The  management  and  all  of  the  fine 
people  who  have  made  this  corporation 
great  have  Justifiable  reason  to  be  proud. 

Further,  I  know  that  the  citizens  of 
Palatka  and  Putnam  County  take  Justi- 
fiable pride  in  this  annoimcement  by  a 
corporation  which  is  vital  to  their  econ- 
omy— and  has  proven  once  again  that 
it  is  a  partner  and  friend  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  area. 


ALLEGED  MASSACRE  AT  MYLAI 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOOTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  sooner 
had  the  Green  Beret  case  been  put  to 
rest  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
all  at  once  we  have  got  the  so-called 
"massacre"  at  Mylai.  Like  the  Green 
Beret  situation,  the  alleged  killing  of  ci- 
vilians at  Mylai  is  surrounded  by  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies.  Quite 
frankly,  the  Army  has  done  precious  lit- 
tle to  clear  up  either  matter,  and  the 
American  people  are  naturally  confused. 
I  know  I  am. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
of  me  to  give  an  opinion  of  just  who  and 
who  is  not  guilty  of  the  Mylai  tragedy. 
The  facts  thus  far  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. All  we  know  is  what  we  have 
read — a  young  Army  lieutenant  stands 
accused  of  ordering  his  men  to  kill  Viet- 
namese civilians  in  the  little  village  of 
Mylai  in  South  Vietnam  about  20 
months  ago.  There  will  be  a  trial,  and 
under  our  judicial  system,  a  man  is  con- 
sidered to  be  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
by  a  court  of  law. 

It  is  this  basic  constitutional  principle 
which  causes  me  concern.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Lieutenant  Calley's  trial  has 
not  even  started,  for  the  most  part  the 
national  news  media  in  this  coxmtry  have 
already  condemned  him,  and  not  only 
h'm  but  President  Nixon,  the  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam,  and  the  entire 
Vietnam  war  itself. 

Already  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  other  antiwar  critics  are 
using  Mylai  as  an  excuse  to  renew  all- 
out  attacks  on  this  coimtry's  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  To  them,  Mylai  is  a 
symbol  of  the  frustration  of  the  Vietnam 
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war,  and  in  my  Judgment,  they  will 
squeeze  this  terrible  tragedy  for  every- 
thing it  is  worth  in  order  to  downgrade 
the  President  and  our  fighting  men. 
Backed  by  Time  magazine,  Newsweek, 
the  Washington  Post,  newspaper,  na- 
tional television  correspondents  and  the 
like,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
others  like  him  have  already  f  oimd  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  and  the  men  guilty,  guilty 
by  innuendo  and  insinuation.  How  can 
this  young  soldier  possibly  receive  a  fair 
trial  because  of  such  adverse  publicity? 
It  is  obvious  to  me  that,  for  the  liberals, 
he  is  going  to  become  the  symbolic  scape- 
goat for  all  the  horrors  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  very  strange  that 
after  20  months,  the  alleged  massacre  is 
Just  coming  to  light.  Why  are  we  learn- 
ing about  it  at  a  time  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  are 
showing  their  support  for  the  President's 
policy  in  Vietnam?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  something  terrible  happened  at  My- 
lai, but  it  would  be  even  more  tragic  for 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  freedom 
in  Southeast  Asia  if  the  events  in  that 
village  caused  this  Nation  to  abandon 
its  commitment  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
desecrate  the  memory  of  American  sol- 
diers who  have  paid  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice there. 

No  one  abhors  the  idea  of  war  more 
than  I.  The  taking  of  a  human  life  un- 
der any  circumstances  is  hard  to  justi- 
fy. In  this  Nation  alone,  the  American 
people  have  killed  and  have  been  killed 
to  prevent  evil  forces  from  destroying 
freedom.  War  is  not  a  pleasant  thing. 
Like  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  discov- 
ered that  in  World  War  n.  Yet,  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  protect  freedom. 
American  fighting  men  will  have  to  en- 
gage in  the  tragic  business  of  death. 

I  do  not  defend  Lieutensmt  Calley  nor 
do  I  condemn  him.  If  he  is  guilty,  he 
should  be  punished.  But  we  must  put 
this  whole  episode  in  Its  proper  perspec- 
tive. Some  accoimts  say  that  the  people 
of  Mylai  were  responsible  for  killing 
American  soldiers  in  Lieutenant  Calley's 
command.  Others  say  that  not  as  many 
villagers  were  killed  as  news  reports  in- 
dicated. Hopefully,  many  of  these  points 
will  be  clarified  at  the  trial.  But  even  if 
this  soldier  is  guilty,  how  can  anyone 
who  believes  in  Justice  and  fair  play 
condemn  all  American  fighting  men  and 
the  American  people  in  general  for  this 
one  event?  It  is  reported  that  about  100 
villagers  were  killed.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  40,000  young  Americans  have  died 
defending  villages  and  their  inhabitants 
throughout  South  Vietnam. 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  But, 
before  any  apologist  for  America  starts 
getting  involved  in  a  guilt  complex, 
think  for  a  moment  how  many  Viet- 
namese civilians  have  been  killed  by  the 

Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  reg- 
ulars. No  one  knows  for  sure,  but  100,000 
is  a  conservative  estimate.  Long  before 
we  sent  fighting  units  into  South  Viet- 
nam, I  recall  an  American  military  ad- 
viser telling  me  how  sick  he  became 
after  visiting  a  little  village  that  the 
Vietcong  had  just  departed.  The  villagers 
failed  to  cooperate  with  the  Vietcong. 
They  paid  dearly.  Every  little  child  in 
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the  village,  from  1  week  to  14  years,  150 
in  all,  were  decai^tated  and  laid  in  a 
neat  row  for  the  parents  to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  to  cast 
aspersions  on  our  fighting  men,  the  Pres- 
ident and  oiu-selves  for  that  matter,  as 
some  members  of  the  national  news 
media  and  a  few  demogogs  are  doing 
because  of  Mylai.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
renew  our  efforts  to  help  assure  South 
Vietnam  that  its  future  will  be  secure 
from  further  atrocities,  regardless  of 
who  may  commit  them. 


FOR  BLACK  INITIATIVE  IN  CRIME 
CONTROL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OP  ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fre- 
quently exploited  misconception  is  that 
crime  is  a  racial  problem.  But  crime  Is 
not  a  white  problem.  Neither  is  It  a  black 
problem.  It  is  a  human  problem.  As  such, 
it  deserves  and  demands  the  concerted 
attention  of  all  men  of  good  will. 

It  behooves  us  to  hear  and  to  heed  all 
thoughtful  proposals  for  crime  control. 
One  such  set  of  recommendations  was 
outlined  in  a  speech  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Clay). 

His  trenchant  and  cogent  proposals 
require  little  by  way  of  introduction.  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  address,  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  at  St.  Louis,  November  24,  1969. 

The  address  follows: 
For  Black  Initiative  in  Crime  Control — If 
Left  to  Whites,  It  Will  Be  an  Instru- 
ment OF  Repression 

(By  Representative  Willam  L.  Clat) 
Par  too  many  politicians  use  crime  as  a 
political  issue.  They  talk  in  generalities 
about  a  "return  to  law  and  order,"  to  do- 
mestic tranqiUllty — about  the  threat  of  this 
permissive  society.  And  though  it  is  never 
spelled  out,  it  Is  made  quite  clear  that  social 
reform  has  no  place  In  the  kind  of  social 
order  they  seek. 

When  claims  are  made  about  their  ability 
to  "control  crime,"  it  usually  means  they  will 
maintain  the  status  quo — economically,  so- 
cially, and  politically.  Too  often,  what  is 
meant  is  that  they  will  sttfle  dissent  and  rid 
this  land  of  the  notions  of  Justice  for  aU. 
Implied  in  these  demands  for  law  and  order 
Is  police  repression  of  attempts  by  blacks  and 
other  minorities  to  effectuate  social  change. 
Black  people  have  no  quarrel  with  the  need 
for  protecting  the  population  from  criminals. 
It  is  the  black  population  which  suffers  most 
from  street  crimes.  We  are  the  ones  who  are 
victimized.  Our  brothers  and  sisters  and  chil- 
dren are  the  ones  being  shot  down  on  the 
streets — our  homes  are  being  burglarized — 
our  wives  and  sisters  raped — our  businesses 
robbed  and  bombed. 

Black  people  must  find  a  way  to  show  our 
concern  for  crime,  our  own  fear  of  criminals, 
but  In  a  way  that  is  not  interpreted  as  a 
step  toward  condoning  a  police  state. 

At  the  root  of  crime  are  the  desperate  con- 
ditions of  the  ghetto;  the  Inadequate,  over- 
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crowded,  Ul-equlpped  schools;  the  unbear- 
able, dilapidated  overcrowded  housing;  the 
unemployment;  the  broken  families — all  the 
vicious  forcM  that  push  the  poor  urban 
black  outside  of  society. 

But  there  are  glaring  misconceptions  about 
crime  In  black  communities.  Too  many  be- 
lieve that  drug  addiction  and  poverty  are  the 
causes  of  most  of  the  crime.  Drug  addicts 
usually  commit  passive  crimes  such  as  shop- 
lifting and  prostitution.  The  poor  who  are 
desperately  trying  to  make  ends  meet  com- 
mit very  few  crimes.  But  the  crimes  against 
persons — muggings,  robberies,  bombings  are 
usually  committed  by  hardened  criminals 
who  should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  They  have 
created  a  reign  of  terror  and  a  climate  of  fear 
which  has  changed  our  lives. 

We  no  longer  take  strolls  at  night,  shop  at 
night,  and  we  are  afraid  to  vise  the  city  parks. 
We  are  victims  of  fear,  we  are  victims  of 
crime.  And,  by  and  large  we  have  not  been 
the  ones  to  raise  our  voices  In  protest.  The 
people  screaming  law  and  order  are  the  sub- 
urbanites detached  from  the  realities  of  the 
crime  problem  by  superhighways.  I  am 
amazed  by  the  notions  held  by  many  white 
people  that  the  ghettos  are  safe  If  your  skin 
Is  black. 

The  choice  for  black  leaders  seems  clear. 
We  must  speak  out  to  change  the  system 
so  that  the  law  respects  and  protects  us  as 
It  Is  meant.  When  our  elected  officials,  o\ir 
police  commissioners,  our  circuit  attorneys, 
o\ir  Judges  and  our  Juries  treat  crime  by 
black  people  against  black  people  as  seriously 
as  they  treat  crime  which  affects  the  white 
middle-income  communities  then  we  will  be 
on  the  road  to  a  solution. 

In  my  view,  the  follovrtng  recommenda- 
tions must  be  made  a  part  of  any  reasonable 
and   comprehensive  solution   to  crime: 

First,  and  of  prime  importance,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  inner  city,  the  slums  which  breed 
crime,  must  be  eliminated.  Until  this  nation 
gives  priority  to  these  tragic  domestic  ills, 
the  probability  for  curbing  the  wave  of  crime 
will  be  remote. 

Second,  the  law  must  be  applied  equally — 
across  the  board — to  black  and  white.  Equal 
rights  and  equal  protection  under  the  law 
must  be  assured  and  crime,  wherever  it 
occurs  and  whomever  it  strikes,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  for  law  enforcement  and 
prosecution. 

Third,  the  quality  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  personnel  must  be  uplifted. 
The  attitudes  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
must  be  free  of  prejudice.  Citizens  must  play 
an  important  role  in  crime  detection,  but 
will  do  so  only  if  they  have  no  reason  to 
mistrust  the  motives  of  the  police. 

Fourth,  the  total  thrust  of  penal  institu- 
tions must  be  revised.  The  Job  is  to  rehabili- 
tate— not  isolate — criminals.  The  quality  of 
prison  personnel,  the  conditions  of  prisons 
and  the  methods  of  prisons  must  be  drasti- 
cally improved. 

Fifth,  our  court  system  must  be  expanded, 
and  a  more  equitable  system  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judges  must  be  established. 

Finally,  crime,  its  prevention  and  control, 
is  a  community  problem.  All  forces  and  re- 
sources of  individual  communities  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  crime.  Community  ef- 
forts must  be  aimed  at  community  Institu- 
tions so  they  can  be  made  responsive  to 
community  problems.  Poverty  and  depriva- 
tion must  be  driven  out  with  the  realization 
that  the  conditions  for  breeding  crimes  are 
being  eradicated. 

For  too  long,  we  have  allowed  those  politi- 
cal opportunists  in  all  parties  to  obscure  this 
Issue  with  hysteria  and  prejudice.  Make  no 
mistake.  If  we  fall  to  advance  concrete  ac- 
tions on  this  matter,  we  shall  continue  to 
see  the  Issue  dishonestly  exploited  by  every 
backward  element  on  the  political  scene. 
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•CHICANO"  VOTING  POWEP. 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF  CALIFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
not  slacken  speed  in  the  task  of  securing 
equal  opportunities  for  all  Americans. 
The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1968, 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vide a  strong  basis  for  action,  but  con- 
stant work  Is  required  to  make  existing 
legislation  effective  and  to  broaden 
availEible  protection. 

Something  like  800,000  Negroes  have 
registered  to  vote  in  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina  since  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  eliminated  literacy 
tests  In  those  States  as  a  condition  for 
registration.  Palrmlnded  people  rejoice 
that  black  Americans  can  make  their 
presence  felt  Increasingly  in  politics  on 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

But  the  Voting  Rights  Act  overlooks 
another  minority  group — Mexican  Amer- 
icans— great  numbers  of  whom  are  dis- 
enfranchised by  literacy  requirements 
for  voting.  It  is  fair  estimate  that  some- 
thing like  150,000  Mexican  Americans 
are  prevented  from  voting  in  California 
alone  because  of  the  English-language 
literacy  requirement  for  registration. 

The  fact  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
overlook  disenfranchised  Mexican  Amer- 
icans exemplifies  the  situation  of  this 
group  of  citizens. 

Not  long  ago  the  head  of  a  Mexican 
American  social  agency  said: 

The  problems  of  our  Mexican  Americans 
are  unique  and  plead  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing by  government  agencies. 

We  can  get  an  idea  of  how  unique  are 
the  problems  of  Mexican  Americans  and 
of  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  Govern- 
ment to  understand  these  problems 
clearly  if  we  should  run  through  the  list 
of  basic  policy  aims  determined  at  a  re- 
cent nationwide  conference  of  Federal 
officials  and  1,500  Mexican  Americans. 
The  conference  projected  the  following 
basic  alms: 

The  cultural  differences  and  background 
of  the  Mexican  American  community  must 
be  acknowledged  and  understood; 

Bilingual  education  in  all  phases  of  in- 
struction should  be  developed; 

Federal  agencies  must  develop  and  prac- 
tice an  "outreach"  philosophy  in  bringing 
services  to  the  Mexican  American  commu- 
nity; 

Federal  employment  opportunities  must 
be  opened  further  to  the  Mexican  American 
community; 

The  commvmlty  must  be  Involved  in  all 
aspects  of  program  planning  whether  it  is 
In  school  activities  or  model  cities  programs; 

Problem  solving  must  be  undertaken 
through  the  cooperation  of  Government,  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  Mexican  American  civic 
and  service  organizations. 

Goverrunent  has  tended  to  recognize 
inadequately  the  imique  problems  of 
Mexican-Americans  because  Mexican- 
Americans  are  grievously  underrepre- 
sented  in  Congress,  in  State  legislatures, 
and  in  administrative  agencies.  They  are 
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grievously  underrepresented  despite  the 
fact  that  85  percent  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans are  native-bom  UJ3.  citizens.  And 
they  are  grievously  underrepresented  be- 
cause, for  one  reason,  so  many  are  dis- 
enfranchised by  literacy  requirements 
for  voting. 
One  Mexican- American  said : 
You  have  a  lot  of  problems  and  they  al- 
ways go  back  to  a  problem  being  solved  for 
the  Mexican  by  another  group,  by  Anglos, 
by  another  minority.  That  Is  the  main  prob- 
lem I  think  we  have. 

Mexican-American  citizens  ought,  in 
Justice  to  be  adequately  represented  in 
Congress  and  in  State  legislatures.  They 
urgently  require  spokesmen  of  their  own 
who  understand  their  problems  and  aims. 

Among  Mexican-Americans  there  is 
increasing  determination  to  unite  in 
order  to  bring  about  changes  through 
political  action.  Mexican-Americans  are 
concerned  to  exercise  their  potential 
voting  power. 

A  recent  report  published  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  stated: 

Tbe  moAt-  pervasive  force  among  Mexican 
Amadcana  4oday  Is  a  growing  sense  of  iden- 
tity and  a  quest  for  imlty  to  achieve  equality 
for  opportunity  In  every  phase  of  life.  In 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Southwest, 
Mexican  Americans  are  coming  together  in 
issue-oriented  and  action-committed  orga- 
nizations. The  effects  of  these  efforts  for 
unity  have  not  been  lost  on  Federal  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  level  of  organization,  of  awareness,  and 
of  identity  Is  constantly  rising.  The  Impact 
of  improved  communications  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  chlcano  press,  a  struggling  net- 
work of  barrio  newspapers  and  magazines,  is 
a  significant  addition  to  the  effort  to  develop 
philosophy  and  Ideology  among  chlcano 
groups.  In  fact,  every  aspect  necessary  to  the 
development  and  sustaining  of  a  movement 
Is  being  activated  and,  most  Importantly, 
obtaining  financial  stability. 

It  is  urgent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  make 
possible  the  political  expression  of  this 
movement  by  enfranchisement  of  chi- 
canos,  v;ho  are  literate  in  Spanish  but 
who  cannot  now  vote. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  correct 
a  long-standing  inequity  which  has 
served  to  disenfranchise  thousands  of 
American  citizens — primarily  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  broaden  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  certain  English  lan- 
guage literacy  requirements  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  right  to  vote. 

Briefly  stated,  the  amendment  seeks 
to  end  the  long-standing  discrimination 
against  certain  groups  of  persons  In 
California  and  other  States  who  are 
literate  in  a  foreign  language  such  as 
Spanish. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  California  alone 
the  amendment  would  enfranchise  over 
150,000  people.  These  people  are  literate 
in  Spanish  rather  than  Eiigllsh.  They 
have  access  to  Spanish-language  infor- 
mation and  most  are  very  much  aware 
of  political  issues. 

In  America  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  second-class  citizenship.  I  promise 
that  I  will  fight  to  assure  that  literate, 
Spanish-speaking  Callfornians  are  made 
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first-class  citizens  by  giving  them  the 
right  to  vote  just  the  same  as  other 
Callfornians.  I  urge  all  Califomians  to 
support  my  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1969  and  help  me  bring  an 
end  to  second-class  citizenship  in  our 
State. 
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thrill  humanity  through  generations  were 
the  deeds  of  the  little  nations,  fighting  for 
their  freedom. 


A  NEW  SOFTWOOD  LUMBER 
STANDARD 


BARBADOAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
THIRD  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pause  to  honor  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  Barbados:  a  gentle  land  of  golden 
sandy  beaches  and  rolling  green  hills,  set 
in  the  sparkling  blue  Caribbean. 

Settled  by  British  colonists  in  1627, 
the  island  holds  fast  a  tradition  of  300 
years  of  parliamentary  democracy, 
marked  by  continuing  peace  and  politi- 
cal stability.  After  centuries  of  demo- 
cratic and  evolutionary  progress  toward 
self-government,  this  island  people 
achieved  internal  autonomy  from  Brit- 
ain in  1961,  and  declared  total  consti- 
tutional independence  on  November  30, 
1966. 

Upon  attaining  its  sovereignty,  the 
Barbados  Government,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Errol  W. 
Barrow,  declared  its  commitment  to 
working  through  international  organiza- 
tions toward  the  goals  of  world  peace 
and  rapid  economic  growth  for  all 
underdeveloped  countries.  To  implement 
its  ideals,  this  energetic  little  nation  has 
taken  an  active  role  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  well  as  actively  participating 
in  British  Commonwealth  activities,  and 
the  West  Indies  Association  of  States. 

Its  major  impetus  has  been  directed 
toward  fomentation  of  economic  develop- 
ment both  internally  and  within  the 
Caribbean  region  as  a  whole.  Since  inde- 
pendence, Barbados  has  sought  to  diver- 
sify its  own  economy  through  encourag- 
ing manufacturing  and  Ught  industry. 
At  the  same  time,  the  island  has  taken 
the  lead  in  forging  a  regional  economic 
partnership  with  its  Caribbean  neigh- 
bors. Barbados  is  wholly  committed  to 
the  concept  of  strength  and  human 
progress  through  economic  unity,  and  as 
such  has  had  a  decisive  role  in  the 
developing  and  strengthening  of  the 
Caribbean  Free  Trade  Association  and 
the  Caribbean  Regional  Development 
Agency. 

Our  two  peoples  share  a  deep  sense 
of  friendship,  united  by  traditions  of 
democracy,  justice  and  belief  in  the  dig- 
nity of  mankind.  Today  we  salute  the 
250,000  citizens  of  Barbados,  and  fondly 
dedicate  to  them  these  words,  spoken  by 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy: 

All  the  world  owes  much  to  the  little  "five 
feet  high"  nations.  The  greatest  art  of  the 
world  was  the  work  of  little  nations.  The 
most  enduring  literature  of  the  world  came 
from  little  nations.  The  heroic  deeds  that 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  1  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
announced  that  a  revised  softwood  lum- 
ber standard  sponsored  by  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee  would  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
December  5. 

This  important  announcement  cul- 
minates a  9-year  struggle  to  have  the 
present  softwood  lumber  standard  up- 
dated under  the  voluntary  product 
standard  program  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  current  standard  was  published 
approximately  16  years  ago  and  has  long 
been  inadequate,  principally  because  it 
failed  to  relate  size  to  moisture  content. 
This  made  questionable  the  performance 
of  various  lumber  items  being  sold  in  the 
marketplace. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  taking  this  crucial  step.  I  also  com- 
mend those  members  of  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee  who  per- 
severed during  the  9  years  of  effort  to 
modernize  a  standai-d  affecting  all  users 
of  softwood  lumber. 

Because  this  is  a  landmark  decision 
for  the  producers,  users,  and  consumers 
of  softwood  lumber,  I  am  today  insert- 
ing into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Sec- 
retary's announcement  which  briefly 
outlines  the  basis  for  his  decision  to  pub- 
lish a  modem  softwood  lumber  standard: 
Secretary  Stans  Announces  New  Lumber 
Standard 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans 
today  described  "as  an  important  step  for 
the  consumer  of  lumber"  a  revised  softwood 
lumber  standard  which  wlU  soon  go  into 
effect  as  a  result  of  Department  of  Com- 
merce procedures  for  developing  voluntary 
product  standards. 

"The  new  standard  we  are  about  to  pub- 
lish will  replace  the  ctirrent  standard,  pub- 
lished 16  years  ago,  which  has  long  been 
considered  Inadequate  for  consumers,"  the 
Secretary  said.  "The  old  standard  faUed  to 
relate  size  to  moisture  content,  so  that  the 
lumber  user  could  never  be  sure  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  product  he  was  purchasing." 

Two  previous  attempts  to  correct  the  ac- 
knowledged deficiencies  of  the  old  standard 
ftUled  for  want  of  agreement  within  the 
Industry.  The  present  revision  stems  from  a 
recommendation  supported  by  21  of  the  22 
voting  members  of  the  Amerlcao  Liunber 
Standards  Committee  and  approved  by  87 
percent  of  producers,  distributors  and  users- 
consumers  of  lumber. 

The  Secretary  added:  "The  public  Interest 
required  this  truly  national  standard.  Such 
a  standard  enhances  the  consumer's  security 
in  selecting  the  type  of  lumber  to  satisfy  his 
needs." 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  new 
standard  does  permit  slight  reductions  In 
several  sizes  of  lumber.  However,  it  avoids 
the  present  situation  where  seasoned  and 
unseasoned  liunber  start  oft  with  the  same 
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dlmenalons  but  wind  up  having  dJff"«^ 
dimensions  because  of  dUIerent  shrinkage 
rates.  The  new  standard  takes  account  o* 
the  fact  that  lumber  shrinks  as  It  dries  by 
requiring  green  lumber  to  be  finished  to  a 
slz^  sufttclenUy  larger  than  dry  lum"*'  »o 
that  both  wlU  have  the  same  dimensions 
after  seasoning.  The  Secretary  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  reduced  sizes  being  permitted 
under  the  standard  would  Increase  the  sup- 
ply of  lumber  to  meet  consumer  and  other 
national  needs. 

"I  am  also  hopeful  that  we  will  have  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  an  optional  Pfovlsjop 
in  the  new  standard  which  authorizes  the 
machine  grading  of  lumber,"  the  secretary 
said.  Machine  grading  will  enable  consumers 
to  know  the  precise  characteristics  of  each 
piece  of  lumber  being  purchased. 

SUU  to  be  worked  out,  the  Secretary  noted, 
is  the  continued  vise  of  nominal  designations, 
such  as  2x4,  rather  than  actual  lumber  sizes. 
"I  am  concerned  about  this  practice  which 
has  come  about  through  common  usage  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee,  which  has  done  a  fine 
job  m  the  revisions  announced  today,  has 
agreed  to  focus  its  attention  on  the  nomen- 
clature problem." 

The  Committee  has  plans  for  a  broad  edu- 
cational campaign  designed  to  acquaint  all 
consumers,  including  the  do-it-yourself  oc- 
casional purchaser,  of  the  actual  dimen- 
sions of  "standard"  lumber. 

Secretary  Stans  offered  the  fiUl  coopera- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Department  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  trade  regulations  which 
might  be  necessary  to  protect  consumers 
from  the  misgrading  of  lumber. 

About  five  months  ago  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  responsible  for  implementing 
the  Department's  Voluntary  Product  Stand- 
ards program,  requested  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  conduct  a  statistical  survey  to 
determine  the  acceptability  of  the  revision. 
The  Census  Bureau  report  Indicates  that 
the  revision  Is  acceptable  to  87  percent  of  the 
producers,  distributors,  and  users-consum- 
ers of  softwood  lumber.  Under  the  Depart- 
ment's procedures,  an  average  acceptance 
of  not  less  than  75  percent  is  required  before 
a  standard  may  be  published. 

The  new  softwood  Ivunber  standard  will 
be  identified  as  Voluntary  Product  Standard 
20-70,  "American  Softwood  Lumber  Stand- 
ard". It  will  become  fully  effective  on  March 
1  1970  No  lumber  will  be  graded  under  the 
existing  Standard  (SPR  16-53)  after  that 
date. 

MRS,  WILLIAM  N.  PATMAN— TEXAS- 
NEW  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEEWOMAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  Wash- 
ington will  become  acquainted  with  a 
charming  and  energetic  woman  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  for 
quite  some  time.  Mrs.  William  Patman, 
as  I  advised  you  earlier,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  new  national  committeewom- 
an  from  the  Texas  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee. 

She  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  for 
the  job  and  will  breathe  a  new  exhuber- 
ance  Into  this  position.  In  the  November 
issue  of  Texas  Today.  Carrin  Patman's 
lifetime  Interest  in  poUtics  and  pubUc 
service  is  described  In  detail. 
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Carrin  Patman  has  a  living  tradition 
of  public  service  on  both  sides  of  her 
family.  Her  husband  is  State  Senator 
William  N,  Patman  and  her  father-in- 
law  Ifl  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Texas  congressional  delegation,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman — and  she  is  the 
daughter  of  former  State  Senator  Fred 
Mauritz.  .  ^ 

With  this  backdrop,  I  insert  a  reprint 
of  the  article; 

New  National  CoMMrrTEEwoMAN 
Mrs.    William    N.    (Carrin)    Patman,    the 
SDEC's    choice    to    serve    on   the    National 
Democratic  Committee  as  Texas'  committee- 
woman,  has  a  unique  political  heritage. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  a  State  Senator,  the 
wife  of  a  State  Senator,  the  daughter-in-law 
of  Texas'  ranking  member  of  the  US.  Con- 
gress, a  former  member  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee — and  a  lifelong 
campaigner. 

Mrs.  Patman  was  born  March  1,  1932,  and 
grew  up  in  Oanado  and  Austin.  Her  parents 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Mauritz  of  Oanado, 
both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  He  was  a 
farmer,  rancher  and  businessman  who  served 
in  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives  from 
1935  to  1939  and  then  in  the  Texas  Senate 
from  1941  until  his  death  in  1947. 

Her  husband  is  an  attorney  who  has  rep- 
resented the  18th  Senatorial  District  in  the 
Senate  since  1961.  They  live  in  Oanado  and 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Carrin  Pore- 
man,  who  is  13. 

After  being  an  honor  graduate  of  Austin 
High  School  in  1949,  Mrs.  Patman  won  hon- 
ors at  the  University  of  Texas  In  1953  with 
a  BA  degree  in  Philosophy  and  EngUsh. 

She  has  had  an  avid  Interest  in  politics 
all  her  life,  springing — no  doubt — from  the 
times  she  campaigned  door-to-door  for  her 
father  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 

She  was,  of  course,  extremely  active  in  her 
hvisband's  two  hotly  contested  races  for  the 
State  Senatei  She  enthusiastically  Uckled  a 
wide  variety  of  political  jobs  from  making 
speeches  to  writing  ads  to  pounding  the 
pavement  in  behalf  of  her  husband's 
candidacy. 

"I  enjoy  it  all,"  she  says,  "but  I  think  the 
political  pastime  I  find  most  rewarding  Is 
visiting  personally  with  the  voters." 

During  her  husband's  first  two  sessions  in 
the  Senate,  she  wrote  a  weekly  newspaper 
column  for  the  district  called  "Austin  Diary." 
which  described  life-behind-the-scenes  at 
the  Capitol.  She  now  is  the  incoming  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  Ladies  Club. 

Active  in  every  Democratic  presidential 
campaign  since  1960.  Mrs.  Patman  worked 
almost  full-time  in  State  Headquarters  as  a 
volunteer  during  the  1969  Humphrey-Muskle 
campaign. 

She  was  especially  active  in  helping  and 
encouraging  Toung  Democratic  groups  ^nd 
has  organized  corps  of  teenagers  to  wor^  In^ 
several  presidential  campaigns. 

Despite  her  dedication  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  she  has  found  time  to  become  Involved 
in  a  wide  variety  of  church  and  civic  activi- 
ties. 

Her  proudest  civic  accomplishment  In  re- 
cent years  was  a  two-year  campaign  which 
she  started  and  led,  resulting  in  a  national 
award-winning  elementary  school  library  for 
the  pubUc  schools  of  Oanado. 

For  this  achievement,  Mrs.  Patman  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  area  chap- 
ter of  Delta  Kappe  Oamma,  international 
honor  society  for  outstanding  women  educa- 
tors. 

She  has  served  as  president  of  the  Jackson 
County  Hospital  AuxUlary  and  of  the  Oanado 
Federated  Women's  Club. 

She  also  has  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
Texana  Scholarship  Foundation,  the  Jackson 
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County  United  Fund,  the  boards  of  stewards 
and  trustees  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Oanado  and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Oanado  PTA. 

Her  hobbles  are  water  skiing,  piano  and 
folk  guitar  and  horseback  riding. 

In  accepting  her  latest  honor,  Mrs.  Patman 

Sftid* 

"l'  am  certainly  thrilled  and  grateful  to 
have  this  wonderful  opportunity.  I  think  this 
Is  an  especially  exciting  time  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat in  Texas.  The  Party  obviously  faces  new 
challenges  with  great  opportunities  for 
growth  and  creative  change. 

"And  the  Democratic  Party  has  always  been 
at  its  best  in  rUlng  to  challenge.  It  wlU  be 
great  to  have  a  seat  on  the  50-yard  line  as 
H  happens. 

■■I  also  appreciate,  particularly,  the  chance 
to  serve  in  this  capacity  during  Governor 
Smith's  adminUtration.  I  don't  think  Texas 
has  ever  had  a  governor  who  felt  more  re- 
spect for  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
■grassroots'  or  made  himself  more  accessible 
to  people  at  that  level. 

"This  coincides  exactly  with  my  own  phi- 
losophy of  politics  and  government.  I  am 
and.  I  guess,  always  will  be  at  heart  a  pre- 
cinct worker. 

"That's  where  democratic  government  be- 
gins and  ends.  And,  to  me,  it's  where  you 
find  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Democratic 

Party. 

"As  Texas'  Democratic  National  Commlt- 
teewoman,  my  main  hope  and  concern  will 
be  to  try  to  help  bring  the  thinking  of  the 
'grass-roots'  into  the  national  councils  of 
the  Party — and  vice  versa." 

"Well,  how  about  a  definite  plan — a  formu- 
la—to aid  our  Democratic  nominees  in  their 
races    against    Republican    opponents    next 

Fall.  ,  ^   .,^ 

"And  how  about  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing our  own  state  headquarters  here  in 
Austin  to  serve  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Texas? 

"Impossible  dreams?  No. 

"Ambitious  goals?  Yes. 

"And  the  way  to  take  care  of  tomorrow — 
is  to  work  hard  today. 

"This  committee  will  be  composed  of  all 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  now  serving  on 
our  State  Committee. 

"They  will  be  aided  by  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  outside  experts:  elected  public 
officials,  Democratic  county  chairmen  from 
all  across  Texas,  authorities,  in  many  differ- 
ent fields  . . .  specialists  In  many  techniques. 

"Now  let  me  emphasize  this: 

"This  group  will  have  no  other  function 
than  to  advise  our  State  Committee  and  to 
acquaint  our  committee  chairmen  with  new 
possibilities  which  will  give  stronger  direc- 
tion and  continued  strength  to  our  Party. 

"Now,  I  know  it  Is  easier  to  criticize  than 
to  construct.  It's  easier  to  tear  down  than 
to  build  up.  Easier  to  argue  why  something 
shouldn't  be  done  than  to  figure  a  way  how 
it  can  be  done. 

"You  members  of  this  committee  were 
elected  by  your  Democratic  neighbors  be- 
cause they  had  confidence  irf  your  ability  to 
do  a  good  Job  for  Texas.  They  have  faith 
in  your  capacity  to  succeed. 

"We  are  all  different.  We  come  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Texas.  We  represent  different 
points  of  view.  But  we  are  united  In  the 
common  goal  of  giving  new  strength  to  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Texas,  new  vision  to 
our  futvire,  new  vitaUty  to  our  leadership, 
new  confidence  of  success. 

"In  January,  when  we  last  met,  I  said  this 
to  you:  Coming  together  is  a  beginning,  stay- 
ing together  Is  progress,  working  together 
is  success." 

"And  the  success  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Texas  truly  Is  In  yoxir  hands. 

"And  I  want  you  aU  to  know,  that  I  think 
our  future  Is  In  very  good  hands." 
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MARIHUANA  AND  THE  IiAW 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


or  irxw  TOKK 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  RKPRBBSNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1989 
Mr.  KOCH.  Blr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  made  a  number 
of  suggestions  with  respect  to  eradicating 
the  violence  which  besets  our  society  by 
confronting  the  sources  of  alienation  and 
the  causes  which  manifest  themselves  in 
acts  of  violence,  especially  as  this  con- 
cerns the  young  people  of  this  country. 
Among  the  propossOs  offered  by  Dr. 
Milton  Elsenhower  and  the  Commission 
are  two  which  are  especially  important 
to  this  Congress.  They  deal  with  mari- 
huana. The  first  recommendation  is  that 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  work- 
ing with  selected  universities,  greatly  ex- 
pand research  on  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological effects  of  marihuana  use.  The 
second  recommendation  is  that  Federal 
and  Statelaws  make  use  and  incidental 
possession  of  marihuana  no  more  than  a 
misdemeanor  until  more  definitive  in- 
formation about  marihuana  is  at  hand 
and  the  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  revise  their 
laws  In  light  of  this  information. 

Both  recommendations  are  similar  to 
my  proposal,  H.R.  10019,  which  estab- 
lishes a  President's  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana. However,  my  proposal  goes  fur- 
ther by  including  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission examination  of  the  broad  social 
consequences  of  marihuana  use. 

Possession  of  marihuana  is  a  felony, 
and  present  penalties  for  a  first  offense 
involving  possession  imder  Federal  law 
range  from  a  minimiun  of  2  years  to  a 
maximum  of  10  years  in  prison.  The  sen- 
tence corresponds  with  a  conviction  for 
manslaughter.  In  many  States  a  felony 
conviction,  as  the  Commission  points  out, 
results  in  the  loss  of  voting  rights,  jury 
service,  and  the  right  to  enter  various 
professional  occupations,  whereas  a  mis- 
demeanor does  not.  The  Commission's 
statement  does  not  recommend  a  similar 
reduction  in  the  penalty  for  those  who 
traffic  in  marihuana  for  profit  until  fur- 
ther study  has  been  made  into  the  pos- 
sible dangers  of  the  drug,  and  I  concur. 

I  can  cite  the  growth  percentagewise 
of  the  use  of  marihuana  to  substantiate 
a  call  for  the  investigation  of  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  effects  of  mari- 
huana, as  well  as  the  broader  social  con- 
sequences stemming  from  its  use.  Pres- 
ent harsh  penalties  seem  to  have  had 
little  effect  thus  far  in  abating  mari- 
huana use,  while  at  the  same  time,  im- 
prisonment is  doing  great  damage  to  our 
young  people  who  in  msmy  cases  have 
merely  experimented  with  this  drug.  As 
the  Commission's  report  so  amply  states : 

The  present  harsh  penalties  for  possession 
and  use  of  marihuana  are  a  classic  example 
of  what  legal  scholars  call  "overcrlmlnallza- 
tlon" — treating  as  a  serious  crime  private 
personal  conduct  that  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  community  does  not  regard  as  a  major 
offense. 

And  in  the  context  of  the  Eisenhower 
report  on  violence  such  a  condition  con- 
tributes to  a  general  disrespect  for  the 
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law,  while  the  questions  with  respect  to 
the  possible  dangers  and  hasards  of  mari- 
huana use  remain  unanswered. 

With  the  hope  that  it  will  interest  my 
colleagues  and  encourage  them  to  sup- 
port HJt.  10019  now  cosponsored  by  77 
Members  of  this  House,  I  am  submitting 
the  report  by  Dr.  Elsenhower's  Commis- 
sion on  the  subject  of  marihuana : 
OoMiassioN  Statkicknt  Chai.i.i.knoino  Oub 

TOUTH 

(Submitted   by  Dr.   Milton   S.   Elsenhower , 
Chairman,    National   Commlaalon   on   the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence) 
Our  main  concern  In  this  statement  Is  to 
stress    the   Importance   of   challenging   the 
young  people  of  the  nation  to  become  fuU 
partners  in  the  enterprise  of  building  a  bet- 
ter society.  But  we  must  also  add  a  word  on 
one  Increasingly  acute  aspect  of  the  present 
"generation  gap" — the  problem  of  drugs,  par- 
tlculEurly  marijuana. 

The  development  of  drug  subcultures 
among  many  of  today's  youth  Is  particularly 
troubling  to  those  who  are  older.  Increased 
education  about  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical hazards  of  the  use  of  addictlve^rugs, 
LSD.  the  amphetamines  acd  other  dangerous 
substances  Is  essential  If  the  health  of  young 
people  and  their  chUdren  is  to  be  properly 
safeguarded.  In  addition,  the  older  generation 
must  answer,  in  good  faith  and  on  the  basis 
of  better  Icnowledge,  the  question  raised  by 
many  young  people  as  to  whether  present 
proscriptions  on  marijuana  use  go  too  far. 
The  startling  recent  increase  in  marijuana 
use  by  many  young  people  has  intensified  the 
conflict  between  generations  and  posed  enor- 
mous problems  in  the  enforcement  of  drug 
laws.  Possession  and/or  use  of  marijuana  is 
treated  severely  by  the  law.  In  most  states 
such  possession  or  use  is  a  felony,  whereas  the 
use  or  possession  of  the  more  dangerous  LSD 
is  only  a  misdemeanor.'  This  lack  of  elemen- 
tary logic  and  Justice  has  become  a  principal 
source  of  frustration  and  alienation  con- 
tributing markedly  to  youth's  often  bitter 
dissatisfaction  with  today's  society.  We  be- 
lieve that  action  must  be  taken  to  put  the 
whole  situation  into  rational  perspective. 

Scientific  knowledge  aoout  marijuana  re- 
mains sparse,  but  some  of  Its  pharmacological 
properties  have  been  established:  marijuana 
is  not  a  narcotic  or  an  opiate  and  is  not  ad- 
dicting.' There  is  as  yet  no  evidence  as  to 
the  relationship  it  bears  to  the  use  of  harder 
drugs.' 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  working  with  selected  uni- 
versities, greatly  expand  research  on  the 
physical  and  psychological  effects  of  mari- 
juana use.* 

The  Congress  should  enact  laws  and  ap- 
propriate adequate  funds  for  this  purpose. 


'  A  felony  is  a  serious  crime  usually  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  an  extended  period 
( under  federal  law  for  a  year  or  more ) ;  a 
misdemeanor  is  a  lesser  offense  punishable  by 
fine  or  Imprisonment  of  less  than  a  year.  In 
many  states,  a  felony  conviction  results  in  a 
loss  of  voting  rights,  Jury  service,  and  the 
right  to  enter  various  professional  occupa- 
tions; a  mlsdemeaner  conviction  does  not. 

=  Addiction  is  a  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical dependence  on  a  drug,  with  definite 
symjttoms  occurring  when  the  drug  is  with- 
drawn. 

^In  testimony  on  October  14,  1969  Ijefore 
the  House  of  Representatives  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime,  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  stated 
that  "there  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  use  of  marijuana  in  itself 
predisposes  an  individual  to  progress  to  'hard' 
drugs." 

*A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  H.R. 
10019  by  Rep.  Edward  Koch,  N.Y. 
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Much  rvmaliu  to  be  learned  about  the  drug's 
psychological  effecta,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  expectation  and  personality 
types  of  users  and  the  total  emotional  mood 
of  the  environment  and  the  persons  in  It. 
Many  experienced  users  have  bad  at  least 
one  "bad  trip"  and  some  cases  have  been  re- 
ported of  extremely  traumatic  reactions  to 
marijuana.  It  may  be  that  marijuana  use  can 
be  damaging  to  individuals  with  a  hUtory  of 
mental  Instability  or  other  personality  dis- 
orders. Similarly,  Uttle  is  known  about  its 
possible  psychological  effects,  Including  psy- 
chological dependency,  on  adolescents  who 
are  In  the  process  of  learning  to  cope  with 
the  demands  of  adult  life.  And  we  most  as- 
suredly need  to  know  if  marijuana  users  have 
a  predisposition  to  use  harder  drugs. 

Despite  all  existing  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, state  and  federal  laws  alike  treat  mari- 
juana as  a  narcotic,  and  penalties  for  its  sale 
and  use  in  some  states  are  extreme.  In  one 
state,  the  penalty  is  two  years  to  life  impris- 
onment for  a  first  offense  of  possession.  In 
at  least  two  others,  the  penalty  for  an  adult 
convicted  of  selling  marijuana  to  a  minor  is 
death.  According  to  the  latest  available  Jus- 
tice Department  figures,  the  average  length 
of  sentence  imposed  for  violation  of  state 
laws  was  47.7  months.  In  1967  the  fereral 
government  made  706  arrests  for  marijuana 
offenses,  as  compared  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia alone  which  made  37,513  arrests,  10,907  of 
them  Juveniles  under  eighteen. 

Erroneously  classifying  marijuana  as  a  nar- 
cotic, this  patchwork  of  federal  and  state 
laws.  Inconsistent  with  each  other  ".nd  often 
unenforceable  on  their  merits,  has  led  to  an 
essentially  irrational  situation.  Respect  for 
the  law  can  hardly  be  Inculcated  under  these 
circumstances.  Since  many  of  our  youths  be- 
lieve marijuana  to  be  relatively  harmless 
and.  yet.  are  faced  with  legal  sanctions,  they 
are  led  into  a  practice  of  law  evasion  which 
contributes  to  general  disrespect  for  the  law. 
Furthermore,  enforcement  of  laws  generally 
deemed  harsh  and  unjust  seen  nonetheless 
to  encourage  police  practices — e.g..  raids 
without  probable  cause,  entrapment — which 
infringe  on  personal  liberties  and  safeguards. 
The  situation  is  reminiscent  of  the  problems 
encountered  in  enforcement  of  Prohibition 
during  the  1920's.  The  present  harsh  penal- 
ties for  possession  and  vise  of  marijuana  are 
a  classic  example  of  what  legal  scholars  call 
"overcrinUnalizaUon"— treating  as  a  serious 
crime  private  personal  conduct  that  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  community  does  not 
regard  as  a  major  offense;  prosecutors.  Judges 
and  Juries  tend  to  moderate  the  severity  of 
the  statutory  sanctions,  and  the  resulting 
hypocrisy  of  all  concerned  diminishes  respect 
for  the  law. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  marijuana 
problem,  we  believe  that  legislative  reform 
of  the  existing  marijuana  penalty  structure 
should  not  wait  several  years  until  further 
rsearch  is  completed. 

We  recommend  that  federal  and  state  laws 
make  use  and  incidental  possession  of  mari- 
juana no  more  than  a  misdemeanor  until 
more  definitive  information  about  mari- 
juana is  at  hand  and  the  Congress  and  State 
Legislatures  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
vise the  permanent  laws  in  light  of  this  in- 
formation. (Pending  further  study,  we  do 
not  recommend  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
penalty  for  those  who  traffic  in  marijuana  for 
profit.) 

Instead  of  the  existing  inequitable  crimi- 
nal penalties  {including  Imprisonment)  for 
mere  possession  and  use  of  the  drug,  interim 
legislation  might  well  provide  only  for  civil 
penalties  such  as  the  confiscation  of  the 
drug  and  fines.  If  the  interim  legislation 
does  provide  for  prison  sentences,  it  should 
at  least  grant  wide  discretion  to  the  trial 
Judge  to  suspend  sentence  or  release  on 
probation. 

We  were  heartened  by  the  recommenda- 
tion recently  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
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several  leading  officials  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government — recommenda- 
tions which  seek  immediate  change  In  the 
provisions  of  federal  law  affecting  drug  use. 
Among  other  things,  these  ofHcials  Indicated 
that  use  and  incidental  possession  of  mari- 
juana should  be  declared  to  be  no  more  than 
a  misdemeanor. 

The  above  recommendations  should  not, 
of  course,  be  taken  as  suggesting  either  that 
we  approve  the  use  of  marijuana,  or  that 
we  favor  any  relaxation  of  society's  efforts  tio 
discourage  the  use  of  the  clearly  dangerous 
drugs. 

Expert  testimony  offered  to  this  Commis- 
sion indicates  that  the  so-called  hard  drugs, 
such  as  heroin,  do  not  in  themselves  make 
users  prone  to  commit  other  crimes,  but  that 
the  dally  use  of  such  drugs  involves  exorbi- 
tant costs;  hence  users  often  undertake  lives 
of  burglary  and  armed  robbery  in  order  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  continued  purchase  of 
drugs.  Further,  drug  Importation  and  dis- 
tribution, like  certain  forms  of  gambling, 
constitute  part  of  the  life-blood  of  organized 
crime — an  empire  of  its  own,  ruthless,  rich, 
pervasive,  corrupting,  and  skillful  at  avoid- 
ing the  reaches  of  the  law. 

We  cannot  usefully  add  to  all  that  has 
been  written  by  other  Conmiiselons,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  many  State  au- 
thorities about  the  need  for  stopping  the  im- 
portation of  the  hard  drugs,  and  for  vigor- 
ously prosecuting  the  traffickers  in  these 
drugs.  Nor  can  we  add  to  the  urgent  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  by  others 
to  eliminate  from  our  society  the  empires  of 
organized  crime. 

But  we  do  most  emphatically  declare  that 
classifying  marijuana  users  with  the  users  of 
the  hard  drugs  Is  scientifically  wrong,  a 
wrong  recognized  by  the  young,  a  wrong  that 
makes  them  contemptuous  of  the  drug  laws 
and  to  some  extent  of  all  law.  They  wonder 
why  the  federal  and  State  Governments  do 
not  Insist  upon  more  widespread  research  to 
establish  facts  and  to  change  laws  in  har- 
mony with  the  facts  as  developed. 


THE  RETURN  OF  OKINAWA  TO 
THE  JAPANESE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  recent  negotiations  on  Oki- 
nawa with  Premier  Sato  of  Japan  have 
been  hailed  as  an  act  of  statesmanship 
resulting  in  a  net  gain  for  American 
security  in  the  Far  East.  The  reversion  of 
Okinawa  to  the  Japanese  has  been  pre- 
sented as  a  logical  action  with  both 
tactical  and  strategic  benefits  to  the 
United  States. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
benefits,  particularly  short-term  benefits, 
to  the  Okinawa  agreement,  at  the  same 
time  we  must  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  a  calculated  risk.  Out  of 
a  myriad  of  disagreeable  choices,  the 
President  has  opted  for  the  course  of 
action  which  will  maximize  the  benefits. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  delude  our- 
selves. The  Okinawa  agreement  is  based 
upon  some  shaky  premises,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  revise  our  policy  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  disintegrating  situation. 
The  first  point  we  must  remember  is 
that  the  Okinawa  issue  in  Japan  is  not 
based  upon  reason,  or  historical  prin- 
ciples, but  upon  emotion  and  manlpu- 
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^ted  propaganda.  To  say  this  is  not  to 
disparage  the  Japanese  people;  we  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  same  kind  of 
activity  applied  to  other  issues  right  here 
at  home.  It  is  simply  part  of  the  modem 
phenomenon  of  mass  manipulation.  Even 
though  the  Okinawa  agreement  will 
temporarily  defuse  the  emotionalism, 
we  must  realize  that  the  same  techniques 
can  generate  hysteria  again  when  the 
time  comes,  for  example,  to  claim  some 
of  our  mutual  security  rights  under  this 
agreement. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  the  Sato  government  will 
be  reelected  in  1970.  The  American  press 
has  widely  predicted  that  this  agreement 
will  help  Sato  and  his  colleagues  to  de- 
feat the  leftwing  socialist  and  Com- 
munist parties.  The  agreement  may  do 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  politics  is  an 
unpredictable  business.  We  may  very 
well  find  ourselves  wtlhout  Sato  and 
without  Okinawa,  too. 

Mr.  President,  wise  voices  in  the  press 
have  been  warning  us  to  keep  the  Oki- 
nawa question  open.  Among  them  is 
the  distinguished  editorial  page  of  the 
State,  the  morning  newspaper  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  The  State  has  a  fine 
reputation  for  reasoned  and  moderate 
editorials.  On  the  Okinawa  question.  The 
State  argues  that  reversion  prompts 
both  hope  and  fear.  The  State  says: 

The  feeling  persists  that  President  Nixon 
may  have  undercut  the  United  States'  mili- 
tary posture  in  the  Par  East  by  agreeing  to 
return  Okinawa  to  Japanese  sovereignty  in 
1972. 

Although  The  State  is  pleased  with 
the  support  the  agreement  gives  to  the 
Sato  government,  the  editorial  is  wor- 
ried about  the  possibility  of  growing 
Communist  influence  in  Japan.  The 
State  says: 

Japanese  resistance  to  Communism  Is 
nothing  like  as  strong  or  effective  as  that 
of  South  Korea  or  Nationalist  China,  the  two 
real  bastions  of  the  Free  World  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Japan's  overwhelming  concern  with  economic 
development  makes  her  a  logical  and  desir- 
able target  for  Communist  agitation,  whether 
of  the  Russian  or  Chinese  persuasion.  Unless 
and  until  the  Japanese  develop  an  internal 
resolve  and  capacity  to  cope  with  Commu- 
nism— militarily  and  ideologically— the  Free 
World  has  cause  of  unease. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "The 
Return  of  Okinawa  Prompts  Hope  and 
Fear,"  published  in  The  State  of  Novem- 
ber 28, 1969,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  RETtniN  of  Okinawa  Prompts  Hope  and 
Pear 

The  feeling  persists  that  President  Nixon 
may  have  undercut  the  United  States'  mili- 
tary posture  in  the  Par  East  by  agreeing  to 
return  Okinawa  to  Japanese  sovereignty  in 
1972,  but  the  issue  is  too  complex  for  a  hasty 
Judgment  based  on  Incomplete  information. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
President's  action  greatly  strengthens  the 
position  of  Prime  Minister  Sato  within  his 
own  government  and  assures  the  United 
States  of  a  friendly  regime.  Mr.  Sato's  politi- 
cal neck  was  on  the  block  as  he  negotiated 
with  President  Nixon,  and  there  are  strong 
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indications  that  his  government  may  have 
fallen  In  the  absence  of  favorable  and  af- 
firmative action  leading  toward  the  rever- 
sion of  Okinawa. 

For  another,  the  U.S.  agreement  to  return 
Okinawa  to  Japan  in  1972  and  to  r«nove 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  island  imposes  a 
new  and  substantial  reeponsibility  upon  the 
Japanese  to  help  provide  for  their  own  de- 
fense. Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
the  Japanese  have  prospered  in  peace  under 
the  protective  military  shield  maintained  by 
the  United  States. 

During  that  period,  and  partly  because  of 
the  absence  of  any  appreciable  allocation  of 
national  funds  toward  national  defense, 
Japan  has  grown  Into  the  foremost  Industrial 
country  of  Asia  and  one  of  the  three  largest 
in  the  world.  One  ironic  by-product  of  this 
rapid  and  remarkable  growth  is  the  fact  that 
Japanese  exports  to  the  United  States  now 
threaten  the  stability  of  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can industries,  notably  textiles. 

Another  irony  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  leftists,  who  long  have  clamored 
for  a  return  of  Okinawa  from  U.S.  control, 
are  making  no  such  fuss  over  Russia's  con- 
tinued possession  of  four  major  islands  of 
the  Kurlle  chain.  Russia,  by  the  way,  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  even  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reversion  of  those  holdings  to 
Japan. 

What  worries  us  is  the  possibility  that 
Communist  influence  in  Japan,  already 
strong,  will  continue  to  grow  at  the  expense 
of  U.S.  Interests  in  that  country  and  in  all 
of  Asia,  Japanese  resistance  to  Communism 
Is  nothing  like  as  strong  or  effective  as  that 
of  South  Korea  or  Nationalist  China,  the 
two  real  bastions  of  the  Free  World  against 
Communist  aggression  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Japan's  overweening  concern  with  eco- 
nomic development  makes  her  a  logical  and 
desirable  target  for  Communist  agitation, 
whether  of  the  Russian  or  Chinese  persua- 
sion. Unless  and  until  the  Japanese  develop 
an  internal  resolve  and  capacity  to  cope  with 
Communism — militarily  and  IdeologicaUy — 
the  Free  World  has  cause  for  unease. 


THINGS  OF  GOOD  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
President's  first  year  in  office  nears  an 
end,  it  is  well  to  look  back  on  his  ac- 
complishments. 

And  there  have  been  many. 

Columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  takes  a 
look  at  the  situation  in  his  column  of 
November  29  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  which  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  as  follows : 

Things  of  Good   Report 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washdjcton. — Let's  come  right  out  and 
say  it :  Some  important  things  are  going  very 
well — quite  a  few  things: 

1.  With  great  tact  and  boldness  the  United 
States  had  dissolved  the  festering  crisis  of 
Okinawa  which  was  at  the  point  of  under- 
mining our  vital  partnership  with  Japan. 
The  agreement  showed  great  wisdom  and 
maturity  in  high  places  in  both  countries. 

2.  In  the  contest  for  public  opinion  with 
the  extremist,  get-out-now  doves — in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country — the  President  is 
continuing  to  win  ascendant  national  sup- 
port for  his  steady  and  staged  reducUon  of 
the  American  role  in  Vietnam. 
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3.  The  United  States-Soviet  nuclear  arms 
control  talks  have  begun.  That's  pretty  sen- 
sational in  Itse'f.  They  are  going  forward  In 
a  good  atmosphere.  That's  good.  Both  sides 
are  negotiating  quietly  and  seriously,  seek- 
ing progress  not  propaganda.  That's  even 
better.  _,     ^ 

4.  Moscow  and  Washington  already  have 
agreed  on  a  draft  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  the  seabed.  And  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  comes  nearer  to  reality 
with  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
having  just  signed  it. 

5.  Vice-President  Agnew  Is  stirring  a  val- 
uable self-examlnaUon  on  the  part  of  the 
TV  network  news  reporters  and  commenta- 
tors. It  should  have  a  beneficial  effect  be- 
cause the  networks  already  do  too  good  a 
Job  to  not  want  to  do  better. 

Some  commentators  seem  to  think  that  if 
anything  is  going  right,  they  must  find  some- 
thing that's  going  wrong  to  prove  how  "real- 
istic" they  are. 

DtntABLE    DECISIONS 

All  of  these  five  events  are  in  the  right 
direction  and,  together  with  the  Apollo  12's 
round  .trip  to  the  moon,  they  constitute  the 
biggestjjackage  of  good  news  in  a  single  week 
in  a  very  long  time. 

Let's  reverse  the  belief  that  nearly  every- 
thing has  to  go  wrong.  It  doesn't. 

The  Nixon-Sato  talks  didn't  go  wrong. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  has  territorial  status  achieved 
in  war  been  peacefully  altered.  That  is  what 
Nixon  did  in  returning  sovereignty  over  Oki- 
nawa to  Japan  and  in  doing  so  he  looked  be- 
yond next  year  In  order  to  enable  the  Japa- 
nese to  maintain  a  free  and  voluntary  al- 
legiance with  the  United  States  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  western  Pacific.  Now  Japan  Is 
Iree  to  choose,  and  only  freely  accepted  de- 
cisions are  durable.  Now  Japan  offers  to  help 
provide  mutual  peace-keeping  machinery  and 
affirms  it  is  ready  "to  take  a  leading  role" 
in  providing  economic  aid  to  "the  nation- 
building  efforts  of  the  Asian  countries." 

If  the  Nlxon-Sato  negotiations  had  not 
been  wisely  handled,  none  of  this  would  be 
possible.  TTiey  were  wisely  handled. 

Nixon's  exposition  to  the  nation  of  his 
plan  for  s-eady  and  staged  withdrawal  of 
United  States  combat  ground  troops  isn't 
going  wrong.  It  is  going  very  well.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  bitter-end  Senate  critics, 
like  Pulbright,  Gore,  Church.  McGovern,  Mc- 
Carthy, are  planning  further  harassment  of 
the  President,  but  public  opinion  is  con- 
tinuing to  isolate  them.  In  addition  to  deci- 
sive majority  support  in  House  and  Senate 
for  Nixon's  way  of  ending  the  war,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  polls  which  showed  overwhelming 
public  endorsement  of  hU  Nov.  3  Vietnam 
speech,  comes  the  latest  Gallup  survey  which 
finds  68  percent  of  the  American  people 
approving  his  handling  of  the  presidency 
with  only  19  percent  disapproving.  This  poll 
was  taken  during  and  after  the  Nov.  15  peace 
demonstrations  and  marks  a  12  percentage 
point  rise  since  Oct.  17. 

.,  BALANCED    APPBAISAL 

As  to  Splro  Agnew  and  TV  news,  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  criticisms  and  replies  sim- 
ply pass  each  other  in  the  headlines  without 
touching.  But  Agnew  has  touched  the  net- 
works on  the  quick  by  stirring  public  alert- 
ness to  one-sldedness.  They  often  provide  a 
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very  lopsided  plctvu-e  of  America,  making 
government  look  most  of  the  time  as  bad  as 
it  Is  some  of  the  time.  What  is  needed  is  not 
"garlands  of  fiowers"  from  the  TV  com- 
mentators but  balanced  appraisal.  These  TV 
men  are  very  able  and  Intelligent.  They  know 
they  can  do  better. 


I  KNEW  E.  M.  MARTIN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  submit  the  following  eloquent 
remarks  of  Lt.  George  W.  Lee,  a  friend 
of  mine  and  one  of  the  South 's  most 
widely  known  Negro  gentlemen. 

As  a  follower  of  Lieutenant  Lee's  color- 
ful career  and  being  fully  aware  of  his 
backgroimd  as  a  soldier,  author,  lecturer, 
civic  leader,  and  successful  businessman, 
I  am  pleased  to  share  his  remarks  with 
the  readers  of  the  Record. 

Lieutenant  Lee  always  has  warm,  kind 
words  for  his  friends  and  his  remarks 
in  the  eulogy  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Martin,  who  was  vice  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Atlanta  Life  Insurance  Co., 
are  no  exception.  As  a  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Atlanta  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Lieutenant 
Lee  became  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
Martin,  bothas  a  friend  and  business  as- 
sociate, and  therefore  his  remarks  are 
only  proper.  Lieutenant  Lee's  magnifi- 
cent oratorical  ability  is  most  certainly 
exemplified  in  this  eulogy.  I  submit  the 
following  remarks: 

I  Knew  E.  M.  Martin 
(By  George  W.  Lee) 
The  passing  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Martin,  First 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Atlanta 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  more  than  death. 
It  Is  robbery  by  time  of  its  noblest  aspect. 
"In  the  hour  of  death  hope  sees  a  star  and 
listening  love  can  hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing." 
He  needs  no  praise,  but  he  is  a  study  In  the 
achievement  of  character.  During  the  time 
God  gave  him  to  live  he  has  been  like  an 
oak,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  unmoved 
by  the  ceremonies  of  human  Judgment.  He 
has  carried  with  wisdom  the  understanding 
of  unspeakable  divinity  and  built  his  for- 
tunes In  the  hearts  of  men.  He  has  extended 
a  hand  as  ancient  as  the  sun  and  comforted 
an  oppressed  people  In  a  land  of  liberty.  He 
organized  his  ideas  of  the  life  Insurance  busi- 
ness and  directed  them  with  the  sagaclous- 
ness  of  an  outstanding  success.  He  has  sup- 
plied a  name  to  a  nation  of  great  names  and 
has  written  his  where  few  others  have  ever 
been  traced.  We  thank  the  Eternal  God  that 
Mr.  Martin  came  along  at  the  right  time  to 
serve  us  and  along  with  us  the  nation,  at 
a  time  when  black  men  are  struggling  for  a 
kindly  but  vigorous  way  of  life  in  which  the 
problems  of  second-class  citizenship  might 
be  neutralized  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of 
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a  democratic  tomorrow.  He  takes  his  special 
place  with  those  Illustrious  few  In  the  busi- 
ness of  life  insurance  who  have  given  an  en- 
during example  of  leadership  in  effecting 
significant  change  in  making  equal  oppor- 
tunity available  to  all  so  that  an  inspiring 
democracy  will  constitute  the  divine  fire  that 
will  illuminate  our  presently  fearful  future. 
I  know  that  his  wife  and  family  are  con- 
forted  In  the  knowledge  that  their  loss  Is 
shared  by  all  in  the  Industry  of  life  insurance 
and  that  his  mourners  are  as  thick  as  grief. 
Surely  they  may  find  consolation,  not  only 
in  the  assurance  of  faith,  but  also  in  the 
honored  memory  of  his  life,  a  life  character- 
ized by  Ideals  which  in  eve^y  generation  con- 
stitutes a  noble  legacy  to  us  all. 

History  will  record  him  as  a  giant  In  his 
day  and  generation  for  he  had  a  blend  of 
talent  and  personality  that  made  him  unique 
and  distinctive  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellowman. 
He  had  the  depth  of  understanding  that 
comes  only  to  those  who  have  labored  long 
and  hard  in  the  vineyards  of  life  insurance. 
He  had  the  rare  ability  to  pinpoint  the 
meaningful,  and  in  effect,  to  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  Although  he  was 
plagued  by  a  long  illness  that  dragged  on 
through  the  years  he  had  a  heart  stout 
enough  to  cast  off  the  frustration  of  pain 
and  perform  nobly  and  effectively  the  duties 
of  his  office.  As  a  person  he  had  compassion 
and  understanding,  but  he  could  be  as  hard 
as  steel  towards  those  who  had  strayed  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  He  had  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  principle  was  an  honored  objective 
that  must  never  be  surrendered  upon  the 
altar  of  opportunitism. 

And  now  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  his 
Journey,  weary  of  life  and  the  battle  is  won, 
carrying  the  staff  and  the  cross  of  redemp- 
tion. My  faith  mothers  the  belief  that  some- 
where beyond  the  purple  horizons  the  Lord 
will  understand  and  say,  "Well  done."  Well 
done  because  he  lit  a  million  lamps  for  the 
hills  of  loyal  and  sublime  devotion  and  kept 
them  burning  with  the  oil  of  human  cour- 
age. A  great  soul  like  E.  M.  Martin  is  never 
forgotten. 

His  ideals  will  forever  echo.  Echoes  will 
build  on  top  of  echoes  like  winged  music 
through  eternity.  His  success  In  the  choice 
realm  of  business  or  In  the  battle  to  rescue 
black  people  from  that  strangling  gulf  of 
racism.  Is  a  shining,  loving  symbol  that  only 
the  heart  of  red-blooded  men  can  under- 
stand. Patience,  determination,  self  disci- 
pline, work,  love,  and  faith  made  his  life  deep 
and  strong.  Through  the  power  of  his  crea- 
tive imagination  he  played  a  significant  role 
m  helping  to  lift  Atlanta  Life  up  from  the 
nmways  to  oblivion  to  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  businesses. 

I  think  I  know  when  Mr.  Martin  first 
caught  a  vision  and  dreamed  a  dream.  It  was 
when  he  met  the  late  A.  F.  Herndon  and 
became  inspired  by  the  founder's  life  and 
work,  achieved  In  the  never-ending  shadows 
of  suffering  and  agony.  The  spiritual  essence 
of  A.  P.  Herndon  gave  Mr.  Martin  the  bold 
sweepmg  stroke  of  one  Increasing  dynamic 
purpose. 

The  lines  from  Hamlet  are  appropriate  In 
bringing  down  the  curtain  of  his  life:  "Now 
cracks  a  noble  heart.  Good  night.  Sweet 
Prince,  and  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy 
rest." 
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Congressional  toord 


United  States 
0/ America  PROCEEDINGS   AND  DEBATES   OF  THE   OI 


CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Friday/,  December  5,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
moment  when  we  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee. 

When  the  burdens  are  heavy,  give  us 
strength  to  carry  them.  When  the  pres- 
sures are  great,  grant  us  inner  peace. 
When  the  days  are  long  and  duties  irk- 
some, "give  us  a  poise  and  power  to  think 
clearly  and  act  wisely  for  the  Nation's 
welfare. 

O  Father,  give  us  grace  to  bear  the 
wounds  of  criticism,  the  hurt  of  misun- 
derstanding, the  pain  of  misjudged  mo- 
tives, and  the  monotony  of  daily  toil. 

In  the  turbulent  days  in  which  we  live, 
grant  to  us  a  steadfast  faith,  an  endur- 
ing hope,  and  the  will  to  seek  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness,  in 
the  sure  knowledge  all  else  will  be  in 
order.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, December  4,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION— OBJECTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  must  object,  upon  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  noted. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


U.S.  MINT  AT  DENVER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Hlldreth  Frost,  Jr.,  of  Colorado, 
to  be  Assayer  ot  the  BSint  of  the  United 
States  at  Denver,  Colo. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediate- 
ly notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW,  SATURDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW 
AND  PROCEDURE  OP  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  bill  2869,  which  will  be 
considered  for  not  more  than  30  min- 
utes. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2869) 
to  revise  the  criminal  law  and  procedure 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
Title  I 

Sec.  101.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
14-305,  District  of  Colvunbla  Code,  la 
amended  to  read:  "The  fact  of  conviction 
of  a  crime  which  reflects  either  on  honesty 
or  veracity  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence 
to  affect  his  credibility  as  a  witness,  either 
upon  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness 
or  by  evidence  aliunde,  and  the  party  cross- 
examining  him  is  not  bound  by  his  answers 
as  to  such  matters;  the  fact  of  conviction 
shall  not  be  admissible  to  affect  his  credi- 
bility as  a  witness,  however,  as  to  any  crime 
where  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  release  of  the 


witness  from  confinement  resulting  from 
conviction  of  said  crime,  or  since  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  his  parole,  probation, 
or  sentence,  resulting  from  such  conviction, 
whichever  is  the  later  date.". 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (b)(2)  of  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  section  14-307,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  phrase  "where  the 
accused  raises  the  defense  of  insanity",  the 
following:  "or  where  the  court  Is  required 
under  prevailing  law  to  raise  tlie  defense 
sua  sponte". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  analysis  of  title  16  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting,  after  the  reference  to  chapter 
9,  the  following  new  reference: 
"10.  Proceedings  Regarding  IntrafamUy  Of- 
fenses    16-1001". 

(b)   Title  16  of  the  District  of  Coliunbl* 

Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  9 

the  following  new  chapter : 

"Chapter  10.— PROCEEDINGS  REGARDINO 

INTRAPAMILT  OFFENSES 

"Sec. 

"16-1001.  Intrafamlly  offense. 
"16-1002.  Complaint  of  criminal  conduct:  re- 
ferrals to  Family  Division. 
"16-1003.  Petition  for  civil  protection. 
"16-1004.  Petition;  notice;  temporary  order. 
"16-1005.  Hearing;       evidence;       protection 

order. 
"16-1006.  Dismissal  of  petition;  notice. 
"i  16-1001.  Intrafamlly  offense 

"(a)  An  Intrafamlly  offense  is  an  act,  pun- 
ishable as  a  crime  or  offense,  committed: 

"(1)   by  one  spouse  against  the  other; 

"(2)  by  a  parent,  guardian,  or  other  legal 
custodian  ag&lnst  a  child;  or 

"(3)  by  one  person  against  another  person 
with  whom  he  shares  a  mutual  residence  and 
is  in  a  close  relationship  rendering  the  ap- 
plication of  this  chapter  appropriate. 

"(b)  References  In  this  chapter  to  the 
'complainant'  or  'family  member'  Include 
any  individual  in  the  relationship  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

"i  16-1002.  Complaint  of  criminal  conduct; 
referrals  to  FamUy  Division 

"(a)  Upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  of 
criminal  conduct  or  the  arrest  of  a  person 
charged  with  criminal  conduct,  where  It 
appears  to  the  United  States  attcM-ney  that 
the  conduct  involves  an  intrafamlly  offenae, 
he  sbaU  notify  the  Director  of  Social  Services. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  Social  Services  may 
Investigate  the  mtttar,  attempt  to  effect  con- 
ciliation by  counseUng.  and  make  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  United  States  attorney 
as  be  deems  appropriate.  Any  statement 
made,  and  information  secured  as  a  result 
of  such  statement,  in  an  investigation  by  or 
other  discussion  with  the  Director  of  Social 
Services,  however,  sbsOl  be  inadmissible  In 
evidence  in  a  criminal  trial  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  person  who  made  the  statement. 

"(c)  The  United  States  attorney  may  file 
a  criminal  charge  based  upon  the  conduct 
and  may  consult  with  the  Director  of  Social 
Services  concerning  appropriate  recommen- 
dations for  conditions  oT  release  taking  Into 
account  the  intrafamlly  nature  of  ttke 
offense. 

"(d)  Where  the  United  States  attorney  ham 
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not  earlier  filed  a  criminal  charge  based 
upon  the  conduct,  he  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the  filing  of 
a  petition  for  civil  protection  In  the  Family 
Division.  Prior  to  any  such  referral,  the 
United  States  attorney  shall  consult  with 
the  Director  of  Social  Services  concerning 
the  appropriateness  of  the  referral.  A  re- 
ferral to  the  Corporation  Counsel  by  the 
United  States  attorney  shall  not  preclude 
the  United  States  attorney  from  subse- 
quently filing  a  criminal  charge  based  upon 
the  conduct.  If  he  deems  It  appropriate,  but 
no  criminal  charge  may  be  filed  after  the 
Division  begins  receiving  evidence  pursuant 
to  section  16-1008. 
"I  16-1003.   Petition   for  civil   protection 

"(a)  Upon  referral  by  the  United  States 
attorney,  or  upon  application  of  any  person 
or  agency  for  a  civil  protection  order  with 
respect  to  an  Intrafamlly  offense  committed 
or  threatened,  the  Corporation  Counsel  may 
file  a  petition  for  civil  protection  in  the 
Family  Division. 

"(b)  In  any  matter  referred  to  him  by  the 
United  States  attorney  in  which  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  does  not  file  a  petition, 
he  shall  so  notify  the  United  States  attor- 
ney. 
'•J  16-1004.  Petition;  notice;  temporary  order 

"(a)  Upon  filing  of  a  petition  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  the  Division  shall  set  the 
matter  for  hearing,  consolidating  It,  where 
appropriate,  with  other  matters  before  the 
Division  Involving  members  of  the  same 
family. 

"(b)  The  Division  shall  cause  notice  of 
the  hearing  to  be  served  on  the  respondent, 
the  complainant,  and,  if  appropriate,  the 
faznlly  member  endangered  (or.  If  a  child,  the 
person  then  in  physical  custody  of  the  child) , 
the  Director  of  Social  Services,  and  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel.  The  respondent  shall  be 
served  with  a  copy  of  the  petition  together 
with  the  notice  and  shall  be  directed  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bearing.  The  Division  may  also 
cause  notice  to  be  served  on  other  members 
of  the  family  whose  presence  at  the  hearing 
Is  necessary  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
matter. 

"(c)  If,  upon  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
the  Division  finds  that  the  safety  or  welfare 
of  a  family  member  is  immediately  endan- 
gered by  the  respondent,  It  may,  ex  parte. 
Issue  a  temporary  protection  order  of  not 
more  than  ten  days  duration  and  direct  that 
the  order  be  served  along  with  the  notice  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

"§  16-1005.  Hearing;  evidence;  protection  or- 
der 

"(a)  Members  of  the  family  receiving  no- 
tice shall  appear  at  the  bearing.  In  addition 
to  the  parties,  the  Corporation  Counsel  may 
present  evidence  at  the  hearing.  Statements 
made,  and  Information  secured  as  a  result 
of  such  statements,  in  an  Investigation  by 
or  other  discussion  with  the  Director  of  So- 
cial Services,  however,  shall  not  be  admissi- 
ble until  the  Division  has  made  Its  finding 
(under  subsection  (c));  but,  thereafter,  the 
Director  of  Social  Services  may  report  to  the 
Division,  and  such  statements  and  informa- 
tion shall  be  cognizable  by  the  Division, 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  order. 

"(b)  In  a  hearing  under  this  section,  one 
spouse  shall  be  a  competent  and  compellable 
witness  against  the  other,  and  may  testify  as 
to  confidential  communications  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  14-306  of 
this  Code;  but  testimony  compelled  over  a 
claim  of  a  privilege  conferred  by  section  14- 
306  shall  be  inadmissible  In  evidence  In  a 
criminal  trial  over  the  objection  of  a  sprvuH* 
entitled  to  claim  that  privilege. 

"(c)  If,  after  hearing,  the  Division  finds 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  the  re- 
spondent has  committed  or  Is  threatening  an 
Intrafamlly  offense,  it  may  Issue  a  protection 
order — 

"(1)  directing  the  respondent  to  refrain 
Irom  tbe  conduct  committed  or  threatened 


and   to   keep   the    peace    toward   the   family 
member; 

"(2)  requiring  the  respondent,  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  any  other  member  of  the 
family  before  the  court,  to  participate  In 
psychiatric  or  medical  treatment,  or  appro- 
priate counseling  programs; 

"(3)  directing,  where  appropriate,  that  the 
respondent  avoid  the  presence  of  the  family 
member  endangered;  or 

"(4)  directing  the  respondent  to  perform 
or  refrain  from  other  actions  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  effective  resolution  of  the 
matter. 

"(d(  A  protection  order  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  effective  for  such  pe- 
riod up  to  one  year  as  the  Division  may 
specify,  but  the  Division  may,  upon  motion 
of  any  party  to  the  original  proceeding,  ex- 
tend, rescind,  or  modify  the  order  for  good 
cause  shown. 

"  { e )  Any  final  order  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  any  order  granting  or  deny- 
ing extension,  modification,  or  rescission  of 
such  order  shall  be  appealable. 

"(f)    Violation   of   any  temporary  or   per- 
manent order  Issued  under  this  chapter  and 
failure  to  appear  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a),  shall  be  punishable  as  contempt. 
"5  16-1006.    Dismissal    of    petition;    notice 

"(a)  The  Division  may  dismiss  a  petition 
if  the  matter  is  not  appropriate  for  dis- 
position in  the  Division. 

"(b)  If  a  petition  dismissed  under  sub- 
section (a)  was  originated  by  referral  from 
the  United  States  attorney,  and  the  dis- 
missal was  prior  to  the  receipt  of  evidence 
pursuant  to  section  16-1005,  the  Division 
shall  notify  the  United  Satets  attorney  of 
the  dismissal.". 

Sec.  104.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31 
Stat.  1189),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  section  907  the  following 
new  section; 

"Sec.  907A.  (a)  Whenever  the  court — 
"(1)  finds  that  a  person  who  stands  con- 
victed in  the  Distidct  of  Columbia  of  a  fel- 
ony has  previously  been  convicted  of  two 
or  more  felonies,  as  provided  in  subsections 
(b)   and  (c)  of  this  section,  and 

"(2)  in  view  of  the  history,  character, 
and  mental  state  of  the  defendant,  as  well 
as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  his 
criminal  conduct,  furthermore  determines 
that  the  rehabilitative  Impact  of  incarcera- 
tion pursuant  to  a  sentence  authorized  other 
than  under  this  section  (for  the  crime  of 
which  the  defendant  stands  convicted) 
would  be  substantially  and  unusually  un- 
availing, and  that  extended  Incarceration 
and  lifetime  supervision  will  best  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  court  may,  in  lieu  of  any  sentence 
otherwise  authorized  for  the  crime  of  which 
the  defendant  stands  convicted.  Impose  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  an  Indeter- 
minate number  o.'  years  up  to  life  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court:  Provided,  That  no 
sentence  may  be  Imposed  pursuant  to  this 
section  unless  (A)  the  court  first  orders 
that  the  defendant  be  examined  by  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  licensed 
psychiatrist,  and  the  other  of  whom  shall 
be  qualified  to  the  court's  satisfaction  In 
the  field  of  clinical  psychology  and  ex- 
perienced In  psychological  diagnosis  and 
therapy  with  respect  to  persons  convicted 
of  crime,  (B)  the  results  of  such  examina- 
tion, as  reported  to  the  court  by  such  ex- 
amining persons  within  fifteen  days  after 
Issuance  of  the  examination  order  (pursu- 
ant to  (A)),  support  the  requisite  deter- 
mination aforementioned  (In  (2)),  and 
(C)  the  Court  gives  due  consideration  to 
any  contrary  information,  including  inde- 
pendent examination  results,  submitted  by 
tbe  defendant  or  his  counsel. 

"(b)  A  previous  felony  conviction  Is  a 
conviction  of  a  felony  in  a  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  of  the  United  States, 
or    of    a    crime    in    any    other   Jurisdiction, 


which  was  classified  as  a  felony  under  the 
laws  of  that  Jurisdiction  and  was  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year:  Provided,  That 

"(1)  the  defendant  was  adjudged  guilty 
of  that  crime  prior  to  the  commission  of 
the  present  felony;  and 

"(2)  the  defendant  was  not  pardoned  on 
the  ground  of  Innocence. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  person  has  two  or  more  previous 
felony  convictions,  the  initial  sentencing  of 
such  person  for  one  of  said  previous  felony 
convictions  must  have  preceded  the  commis- 
sion of  the  acts  which  led  to  another  of 
said  previous  felony  convictions." 

Sec.  105.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec- 
tion 23-204,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§  23-104.  Appeals    by    United    States    and 
District  of  Columbia 

"(a)(1)  The  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  appeal  an  order  entered 
before  the  trial  of  a  person  charged  with  n 
criminal  offense,  which  directs  the  return  of 
seized  property,  suppresses  evidence  or 
otherwise  denies  the  prosecutor  the  use  of 
evidence  at  trial,  if  the  United  States  attorney 
or  the  Corporation  Counsel  conducting  the 
prosecution  for  such  violation  certifies  to 
the  Judge  who  granted  such  motion  that 
the  appeal  is  not  taken  for  purpose  of  de- 
lay and  the  evidence  is  a  substantial  proof 
of  the  charge  pending  against  the  defendant. 

"(2)  A  motion  for  return  of  seized  property 
or  to  suppress  evidence  shall  be  made  be- 
fore trial  unless  opportunity  therefor  did 
not  exist  or  tbe  defendant  was  not  aware 
of  the  grounds  for  the  motion. 

"(b)  The  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  appeal  an  order  dismissing 
an  Indictment  or  Information  or  otherwise 
terminating  a  prosecution  in  favor  of  a  de- 
fendant or  defendants  as  to  one  or  more 
courts  thereof,  except  where  there  Is  an 
acquittal  on  the  merits. 

"(c)  The  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  with  leave  of  the  trial  court 
appeal  a  ruling,  made  during  the  trial  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  criminal  offense, 
which  suppresses  or  otherwise  denies  the 
prosecutor,  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence 
was  Invalldly  obtained,  the  use  of  evidence 
which  is  a  substantial  proof  of  the  charge 
being  tried  against  the  defendant:  Provided, 
That  the  United  States  attorney  or  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  conducting  the  prosecution 
for  such  violation  shall  certify  to  tbe  trial 
court  that  the  appeal  Is  not  taken  for  purpose 
of  delay.  The  trial  court  shall  adjourn  the 
trial  until  the  appeal  shall  be  resolved — ex- 
cept that.  If  the  decision  on  appeal  has  not 
been  rendered  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
said  adjournment,  the  trial  shall  resume  on 
the  next  day  of  regvilar  court  business  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  said  forty-eight-hour 
period,  and  the  appeal  shall  be  deemed  void 
and  without  effect. 

"(d)  Any  appeal  taken  pursuant  to  this 
section  either  prior  to  or  during  trial  shall 
be  expedited.  If  an  appeal  Is  taken  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  during  trial,  the  appellate 
court  shall  hear  argviment  on  such  appeal 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned adjovu-nment  of  trial,  shall  dispense 
with  any  requirements  of  written  briefs  other 
than  the  supporting  materials  previously 
submitted  to  the  trial  court,  shall  render  its 
decision  within  twenty-four  hours  of  argu- 
ment on  appeal,  and  in  so  rendering  may  dis- 
pense with  the  issuance  of  a  written  opin- 
ion. Such  appeal  and  decision  shall  not  af- 
fect the  right  of  the  defendant,  in  a  subse- 
quent appeal  from  a  Judgment  of  conviction, 
to  claim  error  consisting  of  a  reversal  by  the 
trial  court  on  remand  of  a  ruling  previously 
appealed  from  during  trial. 

"(e,  Pending  the  prosecution  and  deter- 
mination of  an  appeal  taken  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  defendant  shall  be  detained  or 
released  In  accordance  with  chapter  207,  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code.". 
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Sec.  106.  (a)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  reference 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"23-111.   Proceedings   to   establish    previous 
convictions.", 
(b)   Chapter  1  of  title  23,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  Code,   Is   amended    by   adding   the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
•  §  23-111.  Proceedings  to  establish  previous 
convictions 
"(a)  No  person  who  stands  convicted  of  an 
offense   under   the   laws   of   the   District   of 
Columbia   shall    be   sentenced    to   Increased 
punishment  by  reason  of  one  or  more  pre- 
vious convictions,  unless — 

"(1)  prior  to  the  entering  of  a  plea  of 
guilty  or  otherwise  prior  to  trial,  the  United 
States  attorney  or  the  Corporation  Counsel 
separately  Informed  such  person  In  writing 
of  the  said  previous  convictions  to  be  relied 
upon; 

"(2)  a  copy  of  such  information  with  re- 
spect to  previous  conviction  was  at  the  same 
time  also  filled  with  the  court  where  the  in- 
stant offense  was  tried;  and 

"(3)  the  person.  If  the  Increased  punish- 
ment which  may  be  Imposed  Is  imprisonment 
for  a  term  In  excess  of  eighteen  months,  was 
charged  by  or  waived  Indictment  for  the 
instant  offense. 

"(b)  fjo.  any  case  where  a  person  stands 
convicted  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  an 
offense,  and  the  prosecutor.  In  conformity 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  has 
served  on  the  defendant  and  has  filed  an 
Information  alleging  previous  convictions 
that  would  subject  the  person  to  Increased 
punishment,  the  courts  shall  Inquire  of  him 
whether  he  affirms  or  denies  that  he  has  been 
previously  convicted  as  alleged  in  the  In- 
formation, and  shall  Inform  him  that  any 
challenge  to  a  previous  conviction  which  Is 
not  made  before  sentence  Is  Imposed  may 
not  thereafter  be  raised  to  attack  the  sen- 
tence. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  person  denies  any  allega- 
tion of  tbe  Information  of  previous  convic- 
tion, or  claims  that  any  conviction  alleged 
Is  Invalid,  he  shall  file  a  written  response  to 
the  Information.  A  copy  of  the  response 
shall  be  served  upon  the  prosecutor.  The 
Court  shall  hold  a  hearing  to  determine  any 
Issues  raised  by  the  response  which  would 
except  the  person  from  increased  punish- 
ment. The  hearing  shall  be  before  the  court 
without  a  jury,  and  either  party  may  intro- 
duce evidence.  The  prosecuting  authority 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  on  any  Issue  of  fact  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  At  the  request  of  either  party, 
the  court  shall  enter  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law. 

"(2)  A  person  claiming  that  a  conviction 
alleged  in  the  Information  was  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  set  forth  his  claim,  and  the 
factual  basis  therefor,  with  particularity.  In 
his  response  to  the  Information.  The  person 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  on  any  issue  of  fact 
raised  by  the  response.  Any  challenge  to  a 
previous  conviction,  not  raised  by  response  to 
the  Information  before  an  Increased  sentence 
is  imposed  In  reliance  thereon,  shall  be 
waived  unless  good  cause  be  shown  for  failure 
to  make  a  timely  challenge. 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  person  files  no  response  to 
the  information,  or  if  the  court  determines, 
after  hearing,  that  the  person  is  subject  to 
increased  punishment  "ly  reason  of  previous 
convictions,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  Im- 
pose sentence  upon  him  as  provided  by  law. 
"(3>  If  the  court  determines  that  the  per- 
son has  not  been  convicted  as  alleged  in  the 
information,  or  that  a  conviction  alleged  In 
the  InTormation  Is  Invalid,  or  that  the  per- 


son Is  otherwise  not  subject  to  an  Increased 
sentence  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  court  shall, 
at  the  request  of  the  prosecutor,  postpone 
sentence  to  allow  an  appeal  from  that  deter- 
mination. If  no  such  request  Is  made,  the 
court  shall  Impose  sentence  as  provided  by 
law.  The  person  may  appeal  from  an  order 
postponing  sentence  as  if  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  and  a  final  Judgment  of  con- 
viction entered.". 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of 
District  of  Columbia  Code  section  23-621  (f) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  Where  the  Judicial  officer  has  found 
cause  therefor,  including  one  of  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  23-522 
(c),  an  authorization  for  execution  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night;  or.  otherwise,  a 
direction  that  the  warrant  be  executed  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  daylight; 

"(6)  Where  the  Judicial  officer  has  found 
cause  therefore,  including  one  of  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  23- 
522(c),  an  authorization  that  the  executing 
officer  enter  premises  or  vehicles  to  be 
searched  without  giving  notice  of  his  au- 
thority and  pvirposes;  and". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  District  of  Columbia 
Code  section  23-521  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  renumbered  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof : 

"(7)  A  direction  that  the  warrant  and 
an  Inventory  of  any  property  seized  pur- 
suant thereto  be  returned  to  the  court  on 
the  next  court  day  after  its  execution.". 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  (c)  of  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Code  section  23-522  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)  The  application  may  also  contain: 
"(1)  A  request  that  the  search  warrant  be 
made  executable  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  upon  the  ground  that  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  (A)  it  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted during  the  hours  of  daylight,  (B)  the 
property  sought  will  be  removed  or  destroyed 
If  not  seized  forthwith,  or  (C)  the  property 
sought  win  not  be  found  except  at  certain 
times  or  la  certain  circumstances. 

"(2)  A  request  that  the  search  warrant 
authorize  the  executing  officer  to  enter 
premises  to  be  searched  without  giving  notice 
of  his  authority  and  purpose,  upon  tbe 
ground  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  (A)  the  property  sought  may  and.  If 
such  notice  is  given,  will  be  easily  and 
quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of,  or  (B)  the 
giving  of  such  notice  will  immediately  en- 
danger the  life  or  safety  of  the  executing 
officer  or  another  person. 

"Any  request  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section must  be  accompcmied  and  supported 
by  allegations  of  fact  of  the  kind  prescribed 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b).". 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  District  of 
Coliunbia  Code  section  33-524  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  An  officer  executing  a  warrant  direct- 
ing a  search  of  premises  or  a  vehicle  shall, 
except  as  herein  provided,  give,  or  make 
reasonable  effort  to  give,  notice  of  his 
authority  and  purpose  to  an  occupant  there- 
of before  entering  therein. 
"No  notice  need  be  given  If: 
"(1)  The  warrant  expressly  authorizes 
entry  without  notice; 

"(2)  The  officer  does  not  deliberately  con- 
ceal his  authority  or  purpose  and  Is  freely 
admitted;   or 

"(3)  Circumstances,  either  unknown  to  the 
applicant  or  which  the  appUcant  did  not 
have  reason  to  know  when  applying  for  the 
warrant,  but  known  to  the  executing  officer 
at  the  time  of  execution,  give  the  officer 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  (A)  the  prop- 
erty sought  may  and,  if  such  notice  Is  given, 
will  be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  dis- 
posed of,  or  (B)  the  giving  of  such  notice  will 
immediately  endanger  the  life  or  safety  of 
the  officer  or  another  person. 
"If  the  officer  is  not  admitted  upon  sucli 


notice,  or  If  there  are  circumstances  ex- 
cusing notice,  he  may  forcibly  enter  and 
may  uae  against  any  person  resisting  his 
entry  or  search  such  force  as  is  necessary  to 
execute  the  warrant.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  District  of  Colimibia 
Code  section  23-524  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  An  officer  or  agent  executing  a  search 
warrant  may  seize : 

"(1)  any  property  enumerated  In  the 
warrant;  and 

"(2)  any  other  property,  which  said  officer 
or  agent  discovers  by  observation  incident 
to  and  as  an  Inadvertent  consequence  of  said 
execution  as  to  enumerated  property,  and 
only  if  he  has  probable  cause  to  believe  such 
other,  unenumerated  property  to  be  subject 
to  seiziu-e  pursuant  to  section  33-621  (d). 
No  additional  warrant  shall  be  required  to 
authorize  seizure  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph if  the  property  is  fully  set  forth  In  the 
return. 

"Seizure  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may 
include  taking  physical  or  other  Impressions, 
or  performing  chemical,  scientific,  or  other 
tests  or  experiments,  to  such  extent  as  Is 
reasonable  under  all  of  the  circumstances.". 
Sec.  110.  Paragraph  (3)  of  District  of 
Columbia  Code  section  23-581  (a)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof:  ",  as  well  as  any 
offense  for  which  an  officer  may  make  such 
arrest  (without  a  warrant  and  upon  probable 
cause)  pursuant  to  some  other  express  pro- 
vision of  law". 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of 
tlUe  23,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  refer- 
ence at  the  end  thereof 

"23-582.  Arrests  without  warrant  by  other 
persons". 

(b)    Chapter    6   of   title    23.    District    of 
Columbia  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"J  23-682.  Arrests  without  warrant  by  other 
persons. 

"(a)  A  special  policeman  shall  have  the 
same  powers  as  a  law  enforcement  officer  to 
arrest  without  warrant  for  offenses  com- 
mitted within  premises  to  which  bis  juris- 
diction extends,  and  may  arrest  outside  the 
premises  on  fresh  pursuit  for  offenses  ccKn- 
mltted  on  the  premises. 

"(b)  A  private  person  may  arrest  another: 

"(1)  whom  he  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve is  committing  In  his  presence — 

"(A)  a  felony,  or 

"(B)  an  offense  described  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  23-581  (a);  or 

"(2)  In  aid  of  a  law  enforcement  officer  or 
special  policeman. 

"(C)  Any  person  making  an  arrest  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  deliver  the  person 
arrested  to  a  law  enforcement  officer  without 
unreasonable  delay.". 

Title  II 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  201.  As  used  In  this  title: 

(a)  "Wire  conununlcatlon"  means  any 
communication  made  In  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  use  of  facilities — 

(1)  employed  for  the  transmission  of  com- 
munications by  the  aid  of  wire,  cable,  or 
other  like  connection  between  the  point  of 
origin  and  the  point  of  reception;  and 

(2)  furnished  or  operated  by  a  communi- 
cation common  carrier. 

(b)  "Oral  communication"  means  any  oral 
communication  uttered — 

(1)  by  a  person  exhibiting  an  expectation 
that  such  communication  is  not  subject  to 
interception;  and 

(2)  imder  circumstances  justifying  such 
expectation. 

(c)  "Contents",  when  used  with  respect 
to  any  wire  or  oral  communication,  includes 
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aay  Information  concerning  the  Identity  of 
the  parties  to  such  communication  or  the 
existence,  sutetance,  or  meaning  of  such 
communication. 

(d)  "Intercepting  device"  means  any  de- 
vice or  apparatus  that  can  be  used  to  inter- 
cept a  wire  or  oral  communication  other 
than — 

( 1 )  any  telephone  or  telegraph  instrument, 
equipment,  or  facility,  or  any  component 
thereof, 

(1)  furnished  to  the  subscriber  or  user  by 
a  communications  common  carrier  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  business  and  being 
used  by  the  subscriber  or  user  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  its  business;  or 

(11)  being  used  by  a  communications  com- 
mon carrier  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its 
business,  or  by  sm  Investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officer  In  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
duties;  and 

(2)  a  hearing  aid  or  similar  device  being 
uccd  to  correct  subnormal  hearing  to  not  bet- 
ter than  normal. 

(e)  "Intercept"  means  aurally  acquire  the 
contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion through  the  use  of  any  Intercepting 
device. 

(f)  "Person"  means  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  individual,  partnership,  association, 
joint  stock  company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(g)  "Aggrieved  person"  means  a  person 
who  was  a  party  to  any  Intercepted  wire  or 
oral  communication,  or  any  person  against 
whom  the  interception  was  directed. 

(h)  "Court"  means  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  Judge  thereof,  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Judge  thereof, 
any  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
or  any  Judge  of  the  District  of  Coliimbia 
Court  of  Appeals. 

(i)  "Investigative  or  law  enforcement 
officer"  means  any  United  States  marshal  or 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  any  officer  or 
agent  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Police, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Park  Po- 
lice, or  White  House  Police,  or  any  officer  or 
agent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  is  empow- 
ered by  law  to  conduct  investigations  of,  or 
to  make  arrests  for.  any  offense  enumerated 
in  subsection  <c)  of  section  206  of  this  title, 
and  any  attorney  authorized  by  law  to  prose- 
cute or  participate  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
such  offense. 

(J)  "Communication  common  carrier" 
means  any  person  engaged  as  a  common  car- 
rier lor  hire  in  the  transmission  of  commu- 
nications by  wire  or  radio. 

(k)  "United  States  attorney"  means  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Ck>I\unbia  or  any  of  his  assistants  designated 
by  him  or  otherwise  by  law  to  act  in  his 
place  for  the  particular  purpose  in  question. 

INTERCEPTION.  DISCLOSTTKE,  AND  USE  OF  WIRE  OR 
ORAL    COMMUNICATIONS   PROHIBITED 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  title,  any  person  who 
In  the  District  of  Columbia — 

(1)  willfully  intercepts,  endeavors  to  in- 
tercept, or  procures  any  other  person  to 
Intercept  or  endeavor  to  Intercept  any  wire 
or  oral  communlcaton; 

(2)  willfully  discloses  or  endeavors  to  dis- 
close to  any  other  person  the  contents  of  any 
wire  or  oral  communication,  or  evidence  de- 
rived therefrom,  knovrtng  or  having  reason  to 
know  that  the  information  was  obtained 
through  the  interception  of  a  wire  or  oral 
communication;  or 

(3)  willfully  uses  or  endeavors  to  use  the 
contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  communication, 
or  evidence  derived  therefrom,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know,  that  the  information 


was  obtained  through  the  interception  of  a 
wire  or  oral  communication; 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  be  fined 
not  taar*  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both;  except  that 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  the  contents  of  any  wire 
or  oral  communication,  or  evidence  derived 
therefrom,  that  has  become  common  knowl- 
edge or  public  Information. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  for — 

( 1 )  an  operator  of  a  switchboard,  or  an 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  a  communica- 
tion common  carrier,  whose  facilities  are  used 
in  the  transmission  of  a  wire  communication, 
to  intercept,  disclose,  or  use  that  commu- 
nication, in  the  normal  course  of  his  em- 
ployment while  engaged  in  any  activity 
which  Is  a  necessary  incident  to  the  render- 
ing of  his  service  or  to  the  protection  of  the 
rights  or  property  of  the  carrier  of  such  com- 
munication. No  communication  common  car- 
rier shall  utilize  service  observing  or  random 
monitoring  except  for  mechanical  or  service 
quality  control  checks; 

(2)  a  person  acting  under  color  of  law  to 
Intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communication, 
where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the  com- 
munication, or  where  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  communication  has  given  prior  consent 
to  such  Interception;  or 

(3)  a  person  not  acting  under  color  of  law 
to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communication, 
where  such  person  is  a  irarty  to  the  commu- 
nication, or  where  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
communication  has  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception,  unless  such  communica- 
tion Is  Intercepted  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting any  criminal  or  tortious  act  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  for  the  purpose  of  committing  any 
other  Injurious  act. 

POSSESSION,  SALE,  DISTRIBXTTION,  MANUTACTUBE, 
ASSEMBLY,  AND  ADVERTISING  OF  WIRE  OR  ORAL 
COMMUNICATION  INTERCEPTING  DEVICES  PRO- 
HIBITED 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  Sec- 
tion, any  person  who  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— 

(1)  willfully  possesses  an  intercepting  de- 
vice, the  design  of  which  renders  it  primarily 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  the  surreptitious 
interception  of  a  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion; 

(2)  willfully  sella  an  intercepting  device, 
the  design  of  whioh  renders  it  primarily  use- 
ful for  the  purpose  of  the  surreptitious  Inter- 
ception of  a  wire  or  oral  communication; 

(3)  willfully  distributes  an  intercepting 
device,  the  design  of  which  renders  it  pri- 
marily useful  for  the  purpose  of  the  sur- 
reptitious interception  of  a  wire  or  oral 
communication; 

(4)  willfully  manufactures  or  assembles  an 
intercepting  device,  the  design  of  which 
renders  it  primarily  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  the  surreptitious  Interception  of  a  wire 
or  oral  communication;  or 

(5)  willfully  places  in  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  handbill,  or  other  publication  any 
advertisement  of, 

(I)  any  Interception  device,  the  design  of 
which  renders  it  primarily  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  the  surreptitious  interception  of 
a  wire  or  oral  communication; 

(II)  any  intercepting  device  where  such 
advertisement  promotes  the  use  of  such  de- 
vice for  the  purpose  of  the  surreptitious 
interception  of  a  wire  or  oral  communication; 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  for — 


(1)  a  communication  common  carrier  or 
an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  a  person 
under  contract  with  a  communication  com- 
mon carrier,  in  the  usual  course  of  the  com- 
munication  common   carrier's   business;    or 

(2)  a  person  under  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District 
of  Colvunbla,  or  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

to  possess,  sell,  distribute,  manufacture  or 
assemble,  or  advertise  any  Intercepting  de- 
vice, while  acting  in  furtherance  of  the  ap- 
propriate activities  of  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  a  communication 
common  carrier. 

CONFISCATION    OF    WIRE    OR    ORAL    COM- 
MUNICATION   INTERCEPTING    DEVICES 

Sec.  204.  Any  intercepting  device  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — 

( 1 )  possessed; 

(2)  used; 

(3)  sold; 

(4)  distributed;  or 

(5)  manufactured  or  assembled; 

in  violation  of  sections  202  and  203  of  this 
title  may  be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

IMMUNITT  or  WITNESSES 

Sec.  205.  Whenever,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  United  States  attorney,  the  testimony  of 
any  witness,  or  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in 
any  trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding  before  any 
grand  Jury  or  court  In  the  IDstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Involving  any  violation  of  this  title,  or 
any  conspiracy  to  violate  this  title,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  public  Interest,  the  United  States 
attorney  may  make  application  to  the  court 
that  the  witness  shall  be  Instructed  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  anc^upon  order  of 
the  court  such  witness  shall^ot  be  excused 
from  testifying  or  from  producing  books, 
papers  or  other  evidence  relating  to  any 
violation  of  this  title,  or  any  conspiracy  to 
violate  this  title,  on  the  basis  that  the  tes- 
timony or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture.  No  such  witness  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for,  or  on  account  of,  any  trans- 
action or  matter  concerning  which  he  is  com- 
pelled, after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence.  No  testimony  so  compelled 
shall  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  trial,  hearing 
or  proceeding  against  such  witness.  No  such 
witness  shall  be  exempt  under  this  section 
from  prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt 
committed  while  giving  testimony  or  produc- 
ing evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AUTHORIZATION  OR  APPROVAL 
OF  INTERCEPTION  OF  WIRE  OR  ORAL  COMMU- 
NICATIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  United  States  attorney 
may  authorize.  In  writing,  any  investigative 
or  law  enforcement  officer  to  make  applica- 
tion to  a  court  for  an  order  authorizing  the 
interception  of  any  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion, when  such  interception  may  provide 
evidence  of  any  offense  enumerated  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  United  States  attorney  may  au- 
thorize, in  writing,  any  investigative  or  law 
enforcement  officer  to  make  application  to  a 
court  for  an  order  of  approval  of  the  pre- 
vious interception  of  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication, when  the  contents  of  such  com- 
munication— 

(1)  relate  to  an  offense  other  than  that 
specified  In  an  order  of  authorization; 
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(2)  were  intercepted  in  an  emergency  situ- 
ation; or 

(3)  were  intercepted  in  an  emergency  situ- 
ation and  relate  to  an  offense  other  than 
that  Contemplated  at  the  time  the  Intercep- 
tion was  made. 

(c)  An  application  for  an  order  of  authori- 
zation as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  of  approval  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  when  such  inter- 
ception may  provide  or  has  provided  evidence 
of  any  of  the  following  offenses — 

(1)  any  offense  specified  in  the  following 
sections  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901,  as 
amended:  section  798,  BOO,  or  802  (relating 
to  murder)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2401,  22- 
2403,  or  22-2205),  section  812  (relating  to 
kidnaping)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2101),  sec- 
tions 863,  866,  or  869e  (relating  to  gambling) 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  22-1501,  22-1505,  22-1613), 
and  section  826  (relating  to  grand  l%rceny) 
(D.C.  Code  sec.  22-2201 ) ; 

(2)  any  offense  involving  bribery,  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice,  extortion,  or  threats  to  kid- 
nap or  injure  a  person  or  damage  his  prop- 
erty punishable  under  section  861,  Act  of 
March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
22-701),  Act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  690, 
591),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-702), 
section  862,  Act  of  March  3,  1001,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-703) ,  Act  of  February  26, 
1936  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-704),  section  819, 
Act  of  March  3, 1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2305) , 
and  sections  1601  and  1502,  Act  of  June  19, 
1968  (D.C.  Cod>  sees.  22-2306  and  22-2307) ; 
and 

(3)  any  offense  involving  manufacturing, 
compoimdlng,  selling,  prescribing,  adminis- 
tering, dispensing,  or  otherwise  purveying, 
or  maintaining  a  common  nuisance  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of,  any  narcotic  or  other 
dangerous  drug,  prohibited  by  sections  2  or 
16,  Act  of  June  20,  1938,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sees.  33-402  or  33-416)  and  section  203, 
Act  of  June  24,  1956  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  33-702). 

PROCEDURE    FOR    AUTHORIZATION     OF    INTERCEP- 
TION   OF    WIRE    OR    ORAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  application  for  an  au- 
thorization to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication, or  for  approval  of  the  previous 
interception  of  any  such  communication, 
shall  be  made  in  writing  upon  oath  or  affir- 
mation and  shall  state — 

( 1 )  the  authority  of  the  applicant  to  make 
such  application; 

(2)  the  Identity  of  the  investigative  or  law 
enforcement  officer  for  whom  the  authority  to 
Intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communication  Is 
sought  and  the  Identity  of  whoever  author- 
ized the  application; 

(3)  the  facts,  with  particularity,  relied 
upon  by  the  applicant,  including, 

(I)  the  identity  of  the  particular  person, 
if  known,  committing  the  offense  and  whose 
communications  are  to  be  or  were  inter- 
cepted; 

(II)  the  details  as  to  the  particular  offense 
that  has  been,  is  being,  or  is  about  to  be 
committed; 

(ill)  the  particular  type  of  communication 
to  be  or  which  was  Intercepted; 

(Iv)  the  character  and  location  of  the  par- 
ticular wire  communication  facilities  In- 
volved or  the  particular  place  where  the  oral 
communication  is  to  be  or  was  Intercepted; 

(v)  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  inter- 
ception is  required  to  be  maintained,  and, 
if  the  character  of  the  investigation  is  such 
that  the  authorization  for  interception 
should  not  automatically  terminate  when 
the  described  type  of  communication  has 
been  first  obtained,  facts  establishing  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  additional  com- 
munications of  the  same  type  will  occur 
thereafter;  and 

(vl)    facts  showing  that  other  investiga- 


tive procedures  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed  or  reasonably  appear  or  appearod  to 
be  unlikely  to  succeed  if  tried  or  to  be  too 
dangerous;  and 

(4)  where  the  application  is  for  the  exten- 
sion of  an  order,  particular  facts  showing 
the  results  thus  far  obtained  from  the  inter- 
ception, or  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
failure  to  obtain  such  results; 

(5)  the  complete  facts  concerning  all  pre- 
vious applications,  known  to  the  Individual 
authorizing  and  to  the  Individual  making 
the  application,  made  to  any  court  for  au- 
thorization to  Intercept  or  for  approval  of 
the  previous  interception  of  a  wire  or  oral 
communication  involving  any  of  the  same 
facilities  or  places  specified  in  the  applica- 
tion or  involving  any  person  whose  com- 
munication is  to  be  or  has  been  intercepted, 
and  the  action  taken  by  the  court  on  each 
such  application. 

(b)  The  court  may  require  the  applicant 
to  furnish  additional  testimony  or  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  support  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

(c)  Upon  such  application,  the  court  may 
enter  an  ex  parte  order,  as  requested  or  as 
modified,  authorizing  or  approving  the  inter- 
ception of  a  wire  or  oral  communication,  if 
the  court  determines  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  submitted  by  the  applicant  that  there 
is   or   was   probable  cause  for  belief  that — 

(1)  the  person  whose  communication  is 
to  be  or  was  intercepted. 

(1)  is  engaging  or  was  engaged  over  a 
period  of  time  as  a  part  of  a  continuing 
criminal  activity;  or 

(ii)  is  or  was  committing,  has  or  had 
committed,  or  is  or  was  about  to  commit 
at  a  specific  time; 

an  offense  as  provided  In  subsection   (c)   of 
section  206  of  this  title; 

(2)  particular  communications  concern- 
ing such  offense  may  be  or  have  been  ob- 
tained through  such  Interception; 

(3)  normal  investigative  procedures  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed  or  reasonably  ap- 
pear or  appeared  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed  if 
tried  or  to  be  too  dangerous;  and 

(4)  the  facilities  from  which,  or  the  place 
where,  the  wire  or  oral  communications  are 
to  be  or  were  Intercepted  are  or  were  being 
used,  or  are  or  were  about  to  be  used.  In  con- 
nection virith  the  commission  of  such  offense, 
or  are  or  were  leased  to,  listed  in  the  name 
of,  or  commonly  used  by,  such  Individual. 

(d)  If  the  facilities  from  which  a  wire 
communication  Is  to  be  or  was  intercepted 
are  or  were  public,  no  order  of  authorization 
or  approval  shall  be  Issued  unless  the  court, 
in  addition  to  the  matters  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  determines  that 
there  is  or  was  a  special  need  to  intercept 
wire  communications  over  such  facilities. 

(e)  If  the  facilities  from  which  a  wire  com- 
munication is  to  be  or  was  intercepted  are  or 
were  being  used,  or  are  or  were  about  to  be 
used,  or  are  or  were  leased  to,  listed  in  the 
name  of,  or  commonly  used  by,  a  licensed 
physician,  a  licensed  attorney  at  law,  or  prac- 
ticing clergyman,  or  if  the  place  where  an 
oral  communication  is  to  be  or  was  inter- 
cepted is  or  was  a  place  used  primarily  for 
habitation  by  a  husband  and  wife,  no  order 
shall  be  Issued  unless  the  court,  in  addition 
to  be  matters  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  determines  that  there  Is  or  was 
a  special  need  to  Intercept  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications over  such  facilities  or  In  such 
place.  If  the  place  where  an  oral  communi- 
cation is  to  be  or  was  intercepted  Is  or  was  a 
place  used  primarily  for  his  own  profes- 
sional purposes  by  a  licensed  physician,  a 
licensed  attorney  at  law,  or  practicing  clergy- 
man, no  order  of  authorization  or  approval 
of  such  interception  shall  be  issued  under 
this  title.  No  otherwise  privileged  wire  or 
oral  communication  Intercepted  in  accord- 


ance with,  or  in  violation  of,  the  prorlslons 
of  this  title,  shaU  loae  Its  prtvUeged  char- 
acter. 

(f)  Each  order  authorizing  or  approving 
the  interception  of  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication shall  specify — 

(1)  the  jvirtsdiction  of  the  court  issuing 
the  order; 

(2)  the  identity  of ,  or  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of,  the  person,  if  known,  whose  com- 
munications are  to  be  or  were  intercepted; 

(3)  the  character  and  location  of  the  par- 
ticular communication  facilities  as  to  which, 
or  the  particular  place  of  the  communica- 
tion as  to  which,  authority  to  intercept  la 
granted  or  was  approved: 

(4)  a  particular  description  of  the  type  of 
the  communication  to  be  or  which  was  inter- 
cepted and  a  statement  of  the  particular  of- 
fense to  which  it  relates; 

(5)  the  identity  of  the  investigative  or  law 
enforcement  officer  to  whom  the  au-hority 
to  Intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communication 
is  given  or  was  approved  and  the  identity 
of  whoever  authorized  the  application;   and 

(6)  the  period  of  time  during  which  such 
interception  is  authorized  or  was  approved. 
Including  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Interception  shall  automatically  termi- 
nate when  the  described  communication  has 
been  first  obtained. 

(g)  No  order  entered  under  this  section 
shall  authorize  or  approve  the  interception  of 
any  wire  or  oral  communication  for  a  period 
of  time  in  excess  of  that  necessary  under  the 
circumstances.  Every  order  entered  under 
this  section  shall  require  that  such  intercep- 
tion begin  and  terminate  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable and  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  minimize  or  eliminate  the  interception 
of  such  communications  not  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  interception  under  this  title.  In  no 
case  shall  an  order  entered  un  der  this  section 
authorize  or  approve  the  interception  of  wire 
or  oral  communications  for  any  period  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days.  Extensions  of  such  an 
order  may  be  granted  for  periods  of  not  more 
than  thirty  days.  No  extension  shall  be 
granted  unless  an  application  for  it  is  made 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  and  the  court 
makes  the  findings  required  by  this  section. 

(h)  Whenever  an  order  authorizing  an  In- 
terception Is  entered,  the  order  may  require 
reports  to  be  made  to  the  court  which  Is- 
sued the  order  showing  what  progress  has 
been  made  toward  achievement  of  the  au- 
thorized objective  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinued interception.  Such  reports  shall  be 
made  at  such  Intervals  as  the  court  may 
require. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  n«T^K:KI>nON  OP 
WIRE  OR  ORAL  COlUruNICATIOMS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  An  order  of  approval  of  the 
interception  of  any  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion relating  to  an  offense  other  than  that 
specified  in  the  order  of  authorization  may  be 
issued  where  the  court  finds  on  an  appli- 
cation for  an  order  of  appro\-al  as  provided 
in  section  207  of  this  title  that  such  inter- 
ception was  otherwise  made  in  accordance 
with  this  title.  Such  application  shall  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  any  investigative  or  law  enf  orce- 
men  officer,  specially  designated  by  the 
United  States  attorney,  who  reasonably  de- 
termines that — 

( 1 )  an  emergency  situation  exists  with  re- 
spect to  conspiratorial  activities  character- 
istic of  organized  crime  that  requires  a  wire 
or  oral  communication  to  be  Intercepted  be- 
fore an  order  authorizing  such  interception 
can  with  due  diligence  be  obtained;  and 

(2)  there  are  grounds  upon  which  an  order 
could  be  entered  to  authorize  such  inter- 
ception; 

may  Intercept  such  wire  or  oral  communloa- 
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tion  11  wx  i^pllcatiaB  for  an  order  approving 
the  interception  la  made  in  accordance  with 
section  207  of  this  title  within  twelve  ho\irs 
after  the  Interception  has  occurred,  or  begins 
to  occur.  Such  Interception  staall  immedi- 
ately terminate  when  the  communication 
sought  is  obtained  or  when  tb*  application 
for  the  order  is  denied.  In  the  event  such 
application  for  approval  is  denied,  or  in  any 
other  case  where  the  interception  is  tena- 
inated  without  an  order  having  been  Issued, 
the  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion intercepted  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  obtained  in  violation  of  this  title,  and 
an  Inventory  shall  be  served  as  provided  for 
in  section  210  of  this  title. 

(c)  An  order  of  approval  of  the  intercep- 
tion of  any  wire  or  oral  communication  may 
include  the  approval  of  the  Interception  of 
a  wire  or  oral  communication  in  an  emer- 
gency situation  as  described  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  where  the  communication  re- 
lates, however,  to  an  offense  other  than  that 
contemplated  at  the  time  the  Interception 
was  made.  If  the  court  finds  that  such  inter- 
ception was  otherwise  made  In  accordance 
with  this  title.  Such  application  shall  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable;  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  In  addition  to  any  other  right  of  ap- 
peal, the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  from  a  denial  of  an  order  of  ap- 
proval made  under  this  section  If  the  Unit- 
ed States  attorney  shall  certify  to  the  court 
that  the  appeal  is  not  taken  for  purposes  of 
delay.  The  appeal  shall  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  after  the  denial  was  made  and 
shall  be  diligently  prosecuted. 

KAimXNAIfCK  AND  CUSTODY  Or  RBCORDS 

8bc.  209.  (a)  Any  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion intercepted  In  accordance  with  sections 
207  and  208  of  this  title  shall,  if  practicable, 
be  recorded  by  tape  or  wire  or  other  com- 
parable method.  The  recording  shall  be  done 
In  such  a  way  as  will  protect  it  from  editing 
or  other  alteration.  Inunedlately  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  of  the  order  or  exten- 
sions thereof,  the  tapes  or  wire  recordings  or 
other  records  shall  be  transferred  to  the  court 
Issuing  the  order  and  sealed  under  its  direc- 
tion. Custody  of  the  tapes  or  wire  record- 
ings or  other  records  shall  be  maintained 
whenever  the  court  directs.  They  shall  not  be 
destroyed  except  upon  court  order  and  in  any 
event  shall  be  kept  for  ten  years. 

Duplicate  tapes  or  wire  recordings  or  rec- 
ords may  be  made  for  disclosure  or  use  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  section  211  of  this 
title.  The  presence  of  the  seal  provided  by 
this  section,  or  a  satisfactory  explanation 
for  Its  absence,  shall  be  a  prereqtiisite  for 
the  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  any  wire  or 
oral  conununlcatlon,  or  evidence  derived 
therefrom,  under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
211  of  this  Utle. 

(b)  Applications  made  and  orders  granted 
under  sections  207  and  208  of  this  title  shall 
be  sealed  by  the  court.  Custody  of  the  ap- 
plications and  orders  shall  be  maintained 
wherever  the  court  directs.  They  shall  not  be 
destroyed  except  on  order  of  the  court  and 
in  any  event  shall  be  kept  for  ten  years.  They 
may  be  disclosed  only  by  court  order  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

(c)  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may  be  punished  as  contempt  of  the 
issuing  or  denying  court. 

nrVENTORT 

Ssc.  210.  Within  a  reasonable  time  but  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  period  of  the  order  or  extensions 
thereof  or  the  date  of  the  denial  of  an  order 
of  approval,  the  Issuing  or  denying  court 
shall  cause  to  be  served  on  the  person  named 
In  the  order  or  application,  and  such  other 
parties  to  the  Intercepted  communications  as 


the  court  may  determine  In  its  dlscretten  to 
be  In  the  Interest  of  justice,  an  inventory 
which  shall  Include — 

(a)  notice  of  the  entry  of  the  order  or  the 
application  for  a  denied  order  of  approval; 

(b)  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  order  or 
the  deiaal  of  the  application  for  an  order  oi 
approval; 

(c)  the  period  of  authorized,  approved,  or 
disapproved  Interception; 

(d)  a  statement  of  whether,  during  the 
period,  wire  or  oral  communications  were, 
or  were  not.  Intercepted.  The  court,  upon  the 
filing  of  a  nK>tion,  may  in  Its  discretion  make 
available  to  such  person  or  his  counsel  for 
inspection  such  portions  of  the  intercepted 
communications,  applications,  and  orders  as 
the  court  determines  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
Justice.  On  an  ex  parte  showing  of  good 
cause  to  the  covirt,  the  serving  of  the  Inven- 
tory required  by  this  section  may  be 
postponed. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DISCLOSXTSE  AJ»0  USE  OF 
INTEBCEPTED  WIRE  OR  ORAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

Sxc.  211.  (a)  Any  investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officer  who,  by  any  authorized 
means  and  In  conformity  with  this  title,  has 
obtained  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any 
wire  or  oral  communication,  or  evidence  de- 
rived therefrom,  may  disclose  or  use  such 
contents  or  evidence  to  the  extent  that  such 
disclosure  or  use  is  approprlaXe  to  the  proper 
performance  of  his  official  duties. 

Any  person  who,  by  any  authorized  means 
and  in  conformity  with  this  title,  has  ob- 
tained knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any  wire 
or  oral  oommunlcatl<m  Intercepted  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  207  and  208  of  this 
title,  or  other  lawful  authority,  or  evidence 
derived  therefrom,  may  disclose  the  contents 
of  such  communication  or  evidence  while 
giving  testimony  under  oath  or  affirmation 
in  any  criminal  trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding 
before  any  grand  Jury  or  court, 

(c)  The  contents  of  any  intercepted  wire 
or  oral  communication,  or  evidence  derived 
therefrom,  may  otherwise  be  disclosed  or  used 
only  by  court  order  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause. 

FROCEDX7RX  FOR  DISCI.OSI7RE  AND  SUPPRESSION 
<V  INTERCEPTED  WIRE  OR  ORAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  contents  at  any  wire  or 
oral  communication  Intercepted  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  207  and  208  of  this  title, 
or  evidence  derived  therefrom,  shall  not  be 
disclosed  in  any  trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding 
before  any  court  or  other  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
unless  ten  days  before  the  trial,  hearing,  or 
proceeding — 

(1)  the  Inventory  as  provided  in  section 
210  of  this  title  has  been  served;  and 

(2)  the  parties  to  the  action  have  been 
served  with  a  copy  of  the  order  and  accom- 
panying application  under  which  the  inter- 
ception was   authorized  or  approved. 

The  service  of  Inventory,  order,  and  applica- 
tion required  by  this  subsection  may  be 
waived  by  court  order  where  a  court  finds 
that  the  service  Is  not  practicable  and  that 
the  parties  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  fail- 
ure to  make  the  service. 

(b)  (1)  Any  aggrieved  person  In  any  trial, 
hearing,  or  proceeding  in  or  before  any  court 
or  other  authority  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  make  motion 
to  a  court  to  suppress  the  contents  of  any 
Intercepted  wire  or  oral  communication,  or 
evidence  derived  therefrom,  on  the  grounds 
that, 

(I)  the  communication  was  unlawfully  in- 
tercepted; 

(II)  the  order  of  authorization  or  approval 
is  insufficient  on  Its  face; 

(HI)  the  Interception  was  not  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  order  of  authorization; 


(Iv)  servlee  was  not  made  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  or 

(V)  the  seal  provided  in  subaeetUm  f^)  of 
section  309  of  this  title  is  Bot  present  and 
there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  its 
absence. 

The  motion  shall  be  made  before  the  trial, 
hearing,  or  proceeding  unless  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  make  the  motion  or  the  mov- 
ing party  was  not  aware  of  the  grounds  for 
the  motion.  The  court,  upon  the  filing  of 
such  motion  by  the  aggrieved  person,  may 
In  its  discretion  make  available  to  the  ag- 
grieved person  or  his  counsel  tor  inspection 
such  portions  of  the  Intercepted  communica- 
tion, or  evidence  derived  therefrom,  as  the 
court  determines  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
Justice.  If  the  motion  Is  granted,  the  contents 
of  the  Intercepted  wire  or  oral  eommimlea- 
tlCHi,  or  evidence  derived  therefrom,  shall  not 
be  received  in  evidence  In  the  trial,  hearing, 
or  proceeding. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  right  to  ap- 
peal, the  United  States  or  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  shaU  have  the  right  to  appeal  from 
an  order  granting  a  motion  to  suppress  if  the 
United  States  attorney  or.  where  applicable 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Corporation  Counsel  shall  certify  to  the 
court  that  the  aiqieal  Is  not  taken  for  pur- 
pose of  delay.  The  appeal  shall  be  taken 
within  thirty  days  after  the  daite  the  order 
was  entered  and  shall  be  dlllgenUy 
prosecuted. 

AUTHORIZATION     FOR     RECOVEBT     OF     Civn. 
DAMAGES 

Sec.  213  (a)  Any  person  whose  wire  or 
oral  commiinlcation  Is  intercepted,  disclosed, 
or  used  in  violation  of  this  title  shall — 

(1)  have  a  civil  cause  of  action  against 
any  person  who  Intercepts,  discloses,  or  uses, 
or  procures  any  other  person  to  Intercept, 
disclose,  or  use,  such  communication;  and 

(2)  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any  such 
person; 

(I)  actual  damages,  but  not  less  than 
liquidated  damages  computed  at  the  rate  of 
$100  a  day  for  each  day  of  violation,  or  $1,000, 
whichever  is  higher; 

(II)  punitive  damages;  and 

(ill)  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  other 
litigation  costs  reasonably  incurred. 

(b)  Good  faith  reliance  on  a  court  order 
or  legislative  authorization  shall  constitute 
a  complete  defense  to  an  action  brought 
under  this  section. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  "person"  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbis  shall  not  assert  any  gov- 
ernmental immunity  to  avoid  liability  under 
this  section.  Judgment  against  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a  bar  to 
action  against  any  other  person. 

REPORTS     CONCEBNINO     INTERCEPTED     WIRE      OR 
ORAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
expiration  of  an  order  or  an  extension  entered 
vmder  sections  207  and  208  of  this  title  or 
the  denial  of  an  order  of  approval,  the  is- 
suing or  denying  court  shall  report  to  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the   District  of  Colimibia — 

( 1 )  that  an  order  or  extension  was  applied 
for; 

(2)  the  kind  of  order  or  extension  sqjpUed 
for; 

(3)  if  the  order  or  extension  was  granted 
as  applied  for,  was  modified,  or  was  denied; 

(4)  the  period  of  the  interceptions  author- 
ized by  the  order,  and  the  nimiber  and  dura- 
tion of  any  extensions  of  the  order; 

(5)  the  offense  specified  In  the  order  or 
application,  or  extension  of  an  order; 

(6)  the  identity  of  the  applying  investi- 
gative or  law  enforcement  officer,  and  agency 
making  the  application  and  the  person  au- 
thorizing the  application;  and 
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(7)  the  character  and  location  of  the  facili- 
ties from  which  and  the  place  where  com- 
mimications  were  (and  were  to  be)  Inter- 
cepted. 

(b)  In  January  of  each  year  the  United 
States  attorney  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  chief  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Aiq>eals,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— 

(1)  the  Information  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (7)  of  subsecUon  (a)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  each  application 
for  an  order  or  extension  made  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  calendar  year; 

(2)  a  general  description  of  the  Intercep- 
tions made  under  such  order  or  extension, 
including, 

(i)  the  approximate  character  and  fre- 
quency of  incriminating  communications  in- 
tercepted: 

(11)  the  approximate  character  and  fre- 
quency of  other  communications  intercepted; 

(ill)  the  approximate  nimit>er  of  persons 
whose  communications  were  Intercepted;  and 

(iv)  the  approximate  character,  amount, 
and  cost  of  the  manpown-  and  other  re- 
sources used  in  the  interceptions; 

(3)  the  number  of  arrests  resulting  from 
Interceptions  made  under  such  order  or  ex- 
tension; 

(4)  the  offenses  for  which  the  arrests  were 
made;  • 

(6)  the  number  of  trials  resulting  from 
such  Interceptions; 

(6)  the  number  of  motions  to  suppress 
made  with  respect  to  such  Interceptions; 

(7)  the  number  of  motions  to  suppress 
granted  or  deiUed; 

(8)  the  nimiber  of  convictions  resulting 
from  such  Interceptions; 

(9)  the  offenses  for  which  the  convictions 
were  obtained; 

(10)  a  general  assessment  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  interceptions;  and 

(11)  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  in- 
formation required  by  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (10)  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  orders  and  extensions  obtained  in  other 
preceding  calendar  years. 

(c)  In  April  of  each  year  the  Commission- 
er of  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  make 
public  a  complete  report  concerning  the 
number  of  applications  for  orders  authoriz- 
ing or  approving  the  Interception  of  wire  or 
oral  commimlcaUons  and  the  number  of 
orders  and  extensions  granted  or  denied  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  contain  a  summary  and 
analysis  of  the  data  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  secOon.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council  Is  authorized  to  issue  binding  regu- 
lations dealing  with  the  content  and  form  of 
the  reports  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
section. 
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provisions  of  the  oth«-  parts  and  their  appli- 
cation to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.VrYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  S.  2869. 
which  is  on  the  calendar  this  morning, 
is  an  important  part  of  the  President's 
crime  proposals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  a  bill  which  revises  the 
criminal  law  and  procedure  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  a  bill  on  which 
extensive  hearings  were  held;  in  which 
all  segments  of  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  community  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  testified.  It  is  a  bill  on 
which  much  time  was  spent  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  preparation  for  coounittee  mark- 


up. 


RELATION  TO  FEDERAL  LAW  ON  WIRE  INTERCXP- 
TION  AND  INTKRC]D>nON  OF  ORAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  SecUon  204  of  this  title  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  operation  of  section  2513  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Sections  202,  303,  205,  211,  213,  and  214 
of  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  supplement 
and  not  to  supersede  or  otherwise  limit,  the 
provisions  of  chi^ter  119  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code  (reUtlng  to  wire  interception 
and  int^veptlcn  of  oral  communications). 

(c)  Sections  206.  207,  208,  209,  210,  and  212 
of  this  title  shall  be  construed  not  to  super- 
sede or  otherwise  limit  the  provisions  of  said 
chapter  119  of  title  18,  United  States  Cbde, 
except  in  cases  of  Irreoonellable  conflict. 

Ttrix  HI 
Sec.  301.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  or  the  api^cation  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  be  held  Invalid,  the 


It  is  a  bill  which  has  received  the 
scrutiny  not  only  of  our  committee,  but 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  a  leading 
advocate  of  measures  to  lower  the  rate 
of  crime  and  violence  in  this  country.  It 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  scrutiny  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska),  who  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  strong 
measures  to  curtail  the  rising  crime  rate 
in  this  Nation,  as  well  as  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

When  it  is  passed  today,  the  Senate 
will  have  completed  action  on  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  President's 
crime  proposals  ^th  relationship  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  only  measure 
recommended  by  the  President  which  we 
will  not  have  acted  on  is  the  measure 
providing  a  new  juvenile  code  for  the 
District,  and  our  committee  is  having 
a  markup  sessicxi  on  it  a  week  from  next 
Wednesday.  Hopefully,  we  will  have  that 
proposal,  as  well  as  some  proposals  of 
my  own.  reported  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  in  less  th^n  2 
weeks. 

Yesterday  it  was  agreed,  by  unanimous 
consent,  that  there  was  to  be  a  colloquy 
this  morning  between  me,  the  distin- 
grulshed  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  ,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hsuska),  with 
respect  to  certain  amendments  to  and 
questions  regarding  Senate  bill  2869. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  surely  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  expeditious  way  In 
which  he  has  processed  the  bills  relating 
to  the  control  of  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  I  iiad  the  privilege 
of  cosponsoring.  TTiis  bill  was  all-encom- 
passing in  its  nature,  including  not  only 
a  restructuring  of  the  Judicial  system  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  fea- 
tures carried  in  the  present  bill  relating 
to  crimes  and  criminal  procedures. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  the  administration's 
bill  should  be  split;  that  there  was 
enough  of  the  controversial  in  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  that  It  might 
be  a  deterrent  to  quick  action  on  the 
Judicial  system  reorganization.  Original- 
ly'. I  felt  that  this  was  a  mistake  In 
Judgment;  but,  as  time  went  on,  I  wu 
glad  to  accept  the  wlsd(»n  of  the  Senator 


from  Maryland,  and  now,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  fully  Justified.  We  made  haste 
by  going  a  little  bit  slower  than  we  would 
have  had  we  tried  to  process  the  whole 
package  in  one  bill. 

The  bin,  S.  2869,  although  pertaining 
to  criminal  laws  was  processed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  with  that 
I  have  no  quarrel.  However,  there  is  an 
overlapping,  as  we  all  recognize,  in  the 
Judicial  sj-stem  as  it  is  created  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
with  the  work  we  perform  in  the  parent 
Judiciary  Committee  for  the  entire  judi- 
cial system  in  the  coimtry. 

There  are  several  provisions  of  S.  2869 
with  which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  are  troubled.  I  should  like  to 
propose  an  amendment  which  would 
have  to  do  with  one  of  these  provisions. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  due  time, 
will  have  two  or  three  additional  amend- 
ments that  he  would  also  like  to  bring 
up  and  discuss. 

As  now  drafted,  S.  2869  would  author- 
ize law-enforcement  ofBcers,  in  careful- 
ly defined  circumstances  in  the  execu- 
tion of  search  warrants,  to  break  and 
enter  buildings  and  vehicles  without  a 
prior  announcement  of  authority  and 
purpose.  While  I  suppwt  this  aspect  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  am  seriously 
concerned  that  as  it  is  presently  drafted 
It  does  not  adequately  respond  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  a  police  officer  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  S.  2869, 
for  example,  applies  only  to  the  execu- 
tion of  search  warrants;  it  does  not  deal 
with  arrest  situations. 

In  addition,  it  narrows  existing  law  by 
requiring  that  the  police  officer  secure 
prior  Judicial  approval  before  utilizing 
no-knock  authority.  Finally,  it  would  ap- 
parently restrict  an  officer's  discretion  to 
secure  entry  without  announcement  by 
the  use  of  a  trick. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  my  intention  to 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  provisions  of 
S.  2869  which  would  materially  vary  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  present  law.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  its  most  recent  deci- 
sion in  this  area.  Sobbath  v.  United 
States,  391  U.S.  585  (1968),  explored  the 
law  In  this  area  in  detail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  opinion  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  I  have  done  is  to 
examine  this  decision  and  draft  sub- 
stitute language  for  the  provisions  of  S. 
2869  which  would  permit  police  officers, 
in  carefully  defined  circumstances,  to  act 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  yet.  where  exigent  circum- 
stances are  present,  enter  without  a  prior 
announc«nent.  (See  112,  U.  Pa.  Law  Rev 
at  562.) 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy 
of  my  amendment  to  S.  2869  and  r^"^ 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko  immedlatdy  following  my 
renuuto. 
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•me  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  in  contrast  to  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2869,  would  apply  to  both  ar- 
rest and  search  situations.  It  would,  like 
present  arrest  warrant  practices,  give 
the  law  enforcement  oflScers  discretion 
to  act  either  pursuant  to  a  warrant  or  on 
reasonable  cause.  Finally,  it  would  codify 
each  of  the  exceptions  now  recognized 
in  this  area  and  provide  flexibility  for 
future  judicial  developments  in  the  law. 

I  now  offer  my  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  waived,  and  that  it  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  It  is  being  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Supreme  Court 
stated  in  the  Sabbath  case  at  page  591: 

Exceptions  to  any  possible  constitutional 
rule  relating  to  announcement  and  entry 
have  been  recognized  .  .  .,  and  there  Is  little 
reason  why  these  limited  exceptions  might 
also  apply  to  Section  3109  (which  Is  the 
statute  governing  the  execution  of  search 
warrants)  since  they  existed  at  common 
law,  of  which  this  statute  is  a  codification. 

The  exigent  circumstances  existing  at 
common  law  include  entry  without  no- 
tice when,  as  stated  as  early  as  1843  in 
Aga  Kurboolie  Mohomed  v.  Queen  case, 
4  Moore  P.C.  239,  13  Eng.  Rep.  293: 
First,  the  officer's  identity  or  purpose  is 
already  known  to  the  person  on  the 
premises.  Other  cases  have  recognized 
exigent  circumstances  when,  second, 
such  notice  would  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion or  concealment  of  the  evidence; 
third,  such  notice  would  increase  the 
likelihood  of  bodily  peril  to  the  officer 
or  anyone  aiding  him;  and  fourth,  the 
notice  would  permit  the  party  to  be  ar- 
rested to  escape. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Sabbath  v.  Vhtted  Statxs — Certiorari  to  the 

U.S.    Court   or   Appeals    for   the    Ninth 

CutouiT 

(No.   898.   Argued   May   2.    1968.— Decided 
June  3, 1968) 

One  Jones  was  apprehended  crossing  the 
border  from  Mexico  with  cocaine,  allegedly 
given  to  him  by,  and  to  be  delivered  to, 
"Johnny"  in  Los  Angeles.  Customs  officers 
arranged  for  Jones  to  make  delivery.  Shortly 
after  Jones  entered  "Johnny's"  apartment, 
customs  agents,  without  a  warrant,  knocked 
on  the  door,  waited  a  few  seconds,  and,  re- 
ceiving no  response,  opened  the  unlocked 
door  and  entered.  They  arrested  petitioner, 
searched  the  apartment,  and  found  the  co- 
caine and  other  items.  The  cocaine  was  in- 
troduced over  objection  at  petitioner's  trial 
for  knowingly  importing  and  concealing  nar- 
cotics, and  he  was  convicted.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  the  agent  did  not  "break 
open"  the  door  within  the  meaning  of  18 
U.S.C.  i  3109,  which  provides  in  part  that 
an  "officer  may  break  open  any  outer  or 
inner  door  or  window  of  a  house  ...  to 
execute  a  search  warrant,  if,  after  notice 
of  his  authority  and  purpose,  he  is  refused 
admittance  or  when  necessary  to  liberate 
himself  or  a  person  aiding  him,"  and  that 
they  were  therefore  not  required  to  make  a 


prior  announcement  of  "authority  and  pur- 
pose." Held: 

1.  The  validity  of  an  entry  of  a  federal 
officer  to  effect  a  warrantless  arrest  "must  be 
tested  by  criteria  identical  to  those  embodied 
in"  18  U.S.C.  §  3109,  which  deals  with  an  en- 
try to  execute  a  search  warrant.  Miller  v. 
United  States.  357  U.S.  301;  Wong  Sun  v. 
United  States.  371  U.S.  471.  Pp.  688-589. 

2.  Section  3109,  a  codification  of  the  com- 
mon-law rule  of  announcement,  basically 
proscribes  an  unannounced  intrusion  into  a 
dwelling,  which  includes  opening  a  closed 
but  unlocked  door.  Pp.  589-591. 

3.  Whether  or  not  exigent  circumstances 
would  excuse  compliance  with  §  3109,  here 
there  were  none,  as  the  agents  had  no  basis 
for  assuming  petitioner  was  armed  or  that 
he  might  resist  arrest,  or  that  Jones  was  in 
danger.  P.  591. 

380  F.  2d  108,  reversed  and  remanded. 

Murray  H.  Bring,  by  appointment  of  the 
Court,  390  U.S.  935,  argued  the  cause  and  filed 
briefs  for  petitioner. 

John  S.  Martin,  Jr..  argued  the  cause 
for  the  United  States.  On  the  brief  were  So- 
licitor General  Griswold.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Vinson,  Beatrice  Rosenberg,  and 
Kirby  W.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court. 

The  issue  in  this  case  is  whether  petition- 
er's arrest  was  Invalid  because  federal  officers 
opened  the  closed  but  unlocked  door  of  pe- 
titioner's apartment  and  entered  In  order 
to  arrest  him  without  first  announcing  their 
identity  and  purpose.  We  hold  that  the 
method  of  entry  vitiated  the  arrest  and 
therefore  that  evidence  seized  in  the  subse- 
quent search  incident  thereto  should  not 
have  been  admitted  at  petitioner's  trial. 

On  February  19,  1966,  one  William  Jones 
was  detained  at  the  border  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico  by  United  States  customs 
agents,  who  found  in  his  possession  an  ounce 
of  cocaine.  After  some  questioning,  Jones 
told  the  agents  that  he  had  been  given  the 
narcotics  in  Tijuana,  Mexico,  by  a  person 
named  "Johnny,"  whom  he  bad  accompanied 
there  from  Los  Angeles.  He  said  he  was  to 
transport  the  narcotics  to  "Johnny"  in  the 
latter  city. 

Also  found  in  Jones'  possession  was  a  card 
on  which  was  written  the  name  "Johnny" 
and  a  Los  Angeles  telephone  number.  On  the 
following  day  at  about  3  p.m.,  Jones  made 
a  call  to  the  telephone  number  listed  on  the 
card;  a  customs  agent  dialed  the  number,  and 
with  Jones'  permission,  listened  to  the  en- 
suing conversation.  A  male  voice  answered 
the  call,  and  Jones  addressed  the  man  as 
"Johnny."  Jones  said  he  was  in  San  Diego, 
and  still  had  "his  thing."  The  man  asked 
Jones  if  he  had  "any  trouble  getting  through 
the  line."  Jones  replied  that  he  had  not. 
Jones  inquired  whether  "Johnny"  pleoined 
to  remain  at  home,  and  upon  receiving  an 
affirmative  answer,  indicated  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Los  Angeles,  and  would  go  to 
the  man's  apartment. 

At  about  7:30  that  evening,  the  customs 
agents  went  with  Jones  to  an  apartment 
building  in  Los  Angeles.  The  agents  returned 
to  Jones  the  cocaine  they  had  seized  from 
him,  and  placed  a  small  broadcasting  device 
on  him.  The  agents  waited  outside  the  build- 
ing, listening  on  a  receiving  apparatus.  Jones 
knocked  on  the  apartment  door;  a  woman 
answered.  Jones  asked  if  "Johnny"  was  in, 
and  was  told  to  wait  a  minute.  Steps  were 
beard  and  then  a  man  asked  Jones  something 
about  "getting  through  the  line."  Because  of 
noise  from  a  phonograph  In  the  apartment, 
reception  from  the  broadcasting  device  on 
Jones'  person  was  poor,  but  agents  did  hear 
the  word  "package." 

The  customs  agents  waited  outside  for  five 
or  10  minutes,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
apartment  door.  One  knocked,  waited  a  few 


seconds,  and,  receiving  no  response,  opened 
the  unlocked  door,  and  entered  the  apart- 
ment with  his  gun  drawn.  Other  agents  fol- 
lowed, at  least  one  of  whom  also  had  his 
gun  drawn.  They  saw  petitioner  sitting  on 
a  couch,  in  the  process  of  withdrawing  his 
hand  from  under  the  adjacent  cushion.  After 
placing  petitioner  under  arrest,  an  ag;ent 
found  the  package  of  cocaine  under  the 
cushion,  and  subsequently  other  Items  (e.g.. 
small  pieces  of  tin  foil)  were  found  in  the 
apartment;  officers  testified  at  trial  they  were 
adopted  to  packaging  narcotics. 

Petitioner  and  Jones  were  indicted  for 
knowingly  importing  the  cocaine  into  this 
country  and  concealing  it,  in  violation  of 
§  2  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and  Export 
Act,  as  amended,  35  Stat.  614,  21  U.S.C. 
IS  173  and  174.  Petitioner  was  tried  alone. 
The  narcotics  seized  at  petitioner's  apart- 
ment were  admitted  into  evidence,  over  ob- 
jection. On  appeal,  following  the  conviction, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
ruled  that  the  officers,  in  effecting  entry  to 
petitioner's  apartment  by  opening  the  closed 
but  unlocked  door,  did  not  "break  open"  the 
door  within  the  meaning  of  18  U.S.C.  i  3109 
and  therefore  were  not  required  by  that 
statute  to  make  a  prior  announcement  of 
"authority  and  purpose."  380  P.  2d  108.  We 
granted  certiorari,  389  U.S.  1003  (1967),  to 
consider  the  somewhat  uncomplicated  but 
nonetheless  significant  issue  of  whether  the 
agents'  entry  was  consonant  with  federal 
law.'  We  hold  that  it  was  not,  and  therefore 
reverse. 

The  statute  here  involved,  18  U.S.C.  53109,' 
deals  with  the  entry  of  federal  officers  into 
a  dwelling  in  terms  only  In  regard  to  the 
execution  of  a  search  warrant.  This  Court 
has  held,  however,  that  the  validity  of  such 
an  entry  of  a  federal  officer  to  effect  an 
arrest  without  a  warrant  "must  be  tested  by 
criteria  identical  with  those  embodied  in" 
that  statute.  Miller  v.  United  States,  357  U.S. 
301,  306  (1968);  Wong  Sun  v.  United  States, 
371  U.S.  471,  482-484  (1963).»  We  therefore 
agree  with  the  parties  and  with  the  court 
below  that  we  must  look  to  §  3109  as  con- 
trolling. 

In  Miller  v.  United  States,  supra,  the  com- 
mon-law background  to  S  3109  was  exten- 
sively examined.^  The  Court  there  conducted, 
id.,  at  313: 


'The  Government  contends  in  this  Court 
that  petitioner  did  not  adequately  raise  at 
trial  the  issue  of  the  agents'  manner  of  en- 
try, and  therefore  that  it  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  indicate  the  full  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  entry  and  peti- 
tioner's arrest.  However,  petitioner's  trial 
counsel,  in  the  course  of  objecting,  clearly 
stated  there  were  no  facts  "sufficient  to  jus- 
tify this  officer's  breaking  Into"  the  apart- 
ment, and  his  objection  was  truncated  by  a 
ruling  of  the  trial  judge.  In  any  event,  the 
Government  met  the  issue  on  the  merits  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  apparently  did  not 
there  contend  the  record  was  inadequate  for 
its  resolution;  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cided the  issue  on  the  merits.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  Justified  in  likewise  do- 
ing so. 

'  'The  officer  may  break  open  any  outer  or 
inner  door  or  window  of  a  house,  or  any  part 
of  a  house,  or  anything  therein,  to  execute  a 
search  warrant,  if,  after  notice  of  his  author- 
ity and  purpose,  he  is  refused  admittance  or 
when  necessary  to  liberate  himself  or  a  per- 
son aiding  him  in  the  execution  of  the  war- 
rant." 

3  See  also,  e.g.,  Ng  Pvi  Yu  v.  United  States, 
362  F.  2d  626,  631  (C.A.  9th  Clr.  1966);  Gatttn 
v.  United  States,  117  U.S.  App.  D.C.  123,  130, 
326  F  2d  666,  673  (C.AJ5.C.  Cir.  1963);  Unit- 
ed States  v.  Cruz,  266  F.  Supp.  16,  21  (WJ>. 
Tex.  1967). 

♦  See  also  Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23,  47- 
59  (1963)   (opinion  of  Bsennan,  J.). 
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"The  requirement  of  prior  notice  of  au- 
thority and  purpose  before  forcing  entry 
into  a  home  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  heritage 
and  should  not  be  given  grudging  applica- 
tion. Congress,  codifying  a  tradition  em- 
bedded in  Anglo-American  law,  had  declared 
in  i  3109  the  reverence  of  the  law  for  the  in- 
dividual's right  of  privacy  in  his  house." 

It  was  also  noted,  id.,  at  313,  n.  12,  that 
another  facet  of  the  rule  of  announcement 
was,  generally,  to  safeguard  officers,  who 
mi^t  be  mistaken,  upon  an  unannounced 
intrusion  into  a  home,  for  someone  with  no 
right  to  be  there.  See  also  McDonald  v.  United 
States.  336  U.S.  451,  •i60-461  (concurring 
opinion) . 

Considering  the  purposes  of  {  3109,  It  would 
Indeed  be  a  "grudging  pppllcatlon"  to  hold, 
as  the  Government  urges,  that  the  use  of 
"force"  Is  an  Indispensable  element  of  the 
statute.  To  be  sure,  the  statute  uses  the 
phrase  "break  open"  and  that  connotes  some 
Tose  of  force.  But  linguistic  analysis  seldom 
is  adequate  when  a  statute  is  designed  to 
incorporate  fundamental  values  and  the  on- 
going development  of  the  common  law.'  Thus, 
the  California  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
Interpreted  the  common-law  rule  of  an- 
nouncement codified  In  a  state  statute  iden- 
tical in  relevant  terms  to  i  3109  to  apply  to 
an  entry  by  p<^lce  through  a  closed  but  un- 
locked door.  People  v.  Rosales,  68  Cal.  2d 
299,  437  P.  2d  489  (1968).  And  it  has  been 
held  \hat  i  3109  applies  to  entries  effected 
by  the  use  of  a  passkey,*  which  requires  no 
more  force  than  does  the  turning  of  a  door- 
knob. An  unannounced  intrusion  Into  a 
dwelling — what  {  3109  basically  proscribes — 
is  no  less  an  unannounced  Intrusion  whether 
officers  break  down  a  door,  force  open  a  chain 
lock  on  a  partially  open  door,  open  a  locked 
door  by  use  of  a  passkey,  or,  as  here,  open 
a  closed  hut  unlocked  door.'  The  protection 
afforded  by,  and  the  values  inherent  In, 
}  3109  must  be  "governed  by  something  more 
than  the  fortuitous  circumstances  of  an  un- 
locked door."  Keiningham  v.  United  States, 
100  U.S.  App.  D.C.  272,  276,  287  F.  2d  126, 
130  (1960). 


'While  distinctions  are  obvious,  a  useful 
analogy  is  nonetheless  afforded  by  the  com- 
mon and  case  law  development  of  the  law  of 
burglary:  a  forcible  entry  has  generally  been 
eliminated  as  an  element  of  that  crime  vm- 
der  statutes  using  the  word  "break,"  or  simi- 
lar words.  See  B.  Perkins,  Criminal  Law  149- 
150  (1957);  J.  Michael  St  H.  Wechsler.  Crimi- 
nal Law  and  Its  Administration  367-382 
(1940);  Note,  A  Rationale  of  the  Law  of 
Burglary,  61  Col.  L.  Rev.  1009,  1012-1016 
(1961).  Commentators  on  the  law  of  arrest 
have  viewed  the  development  of  that  body 
of  law  as  similar.  See  H.  Voorhees,  Law  of 
Arrest  Si  159,  172-173  (1904);  Wllgus,  Arrest 
Without  a  Warrant,  22  Mich.  L.  Rev.  798,  806 
(1924): 

"What  constitutes  'breaking'  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  in  burglary:  lifting  a  latch,  turn- 
ing a  door  knob,  unhooking  a  chain  or  bakp, 
removing  a  prop  to,  or  pushing  open,  a  closed 
door  of  entrance  to  the  house, — even  a  cloaed 
screen  door  ...  is  a  breaking  .  .  ."  (Foot- 
notes omitted.) 

See  generally  Blakey,  The  Rule  of  Announce- 
ment and  Unlawful  Entry,  112  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
499  (1964). 

•See,  e.  g.,  Munoz  v.  United  States,  325  F. 
2d  23,  26  (C.  A.  9th  Cir.  1963) ;  United  States 
V.  Sims,  231  F.  Supp.  251,  254  (D.C.  Md.  1964) ; 
cf.  People  V.  Stephens,  249  Cal.  App.  2d  113,  67 

I  Cal.  Rptr.  66  (1967).  See  also  Ker  v.  Califor- 

\  nia.  374  U.S..  at  38. 

'We   do  not  deal  here  with  entries  ob- 

j  talned  by  riise,  which  have  been  viewed  as 
involving  no  "breaking."  See,  e.  g..  Smith  v. 
United  State*.  367  F.  2d  486.  488  n.  1  (CJi. 
5th  Cir.  1966);  Leo/iy  v.  United  States,  272 
F.  2d  487,  489  (C.  A.  9th  Clr.  1959).  See  alao 
Wllgus.  n.  6,  tupn,  at  806. 


The  Government  seeks  to  Invoke  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  annoimcement,  con- 
tending that  the  agents'  lack  of  compliance 
with  the  statute  is  excused  because  an  an- 
nouncement might  have  endangered  the  in- 
formant Jones  or  the  officers  themselves.  See, 
e.g.,  Gilbert  v.  United  States,  366  F.  2d  923. 
931  (C.A.  9th  Clr.  1966),  cert,  denied,  388 
U.S.  922  (1967);  cf.  Ker  v.  California.  374 
U.S.  23.  39-40  (1963)  (opinion  of  Clark,  J.); 
id.,  at  47  (opinion  of  Brennan,  J.).  However, 
whether  or  not  "exigent  circumstances," 
Miller  V.  United  States,  supra,  at  309,  would 
excuse  compliance  with  {  3109,*  this  record 
does  not  reveal  any  substantial  basis  for 
excusing  the  failure  of  the  agents  here  to 
announce  their  authority  and  purpose.  The 
agents  had  no  basis  for  assuming  petitioner 
was  armed  or  might  resist  arrest,  or  that 
Jones  was  in  any  danger.  Nor,  as  to  the  for- 
mer, did  the  agents  make  any  Independent 
investigation  of  petitioner  prior  to  setting 
the  stage  for  bis  arrest  with  the  narcotics  in 
his  possession. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Is 
reversed,  and  the  case  is  remanded  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  consistent  with  this  opin- 
ion. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Ma.  JusTKX  Black  dissents. 

Exhibit  2 

On  page  60,  line  13,  strike  out  "paragraph". 

On  page  60,  line  14,  strike  out  all  through 
the  comma,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "sub- 
section (c)  of  section  23-622,". 

On  page  60,  line  19.  strike  out  all  through 
the  comma,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
"graphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (5)  of  section  23- 
590(c),". 

On  page  60,  line  21,  strike  out  "authority" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "identity". 

On  page  61,  strike  out  lines  6  through 
25,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(c)  The  application  may  also  contain 
a  request  that  the  search  warrant  be  made 
executable  at  any  hour  cf  the  day  or  night, 
upon  the  ground  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  beUeve  that  (A)  it  cannot  be  ex- 
ecuted during  the  hours  of  daylight,  (B)  the 
property  sought  will  be  removed  or  de- 
stroyed if  not  seized  forthwith,  or  (C)  the 
property  sought  will  not  be  found  except 
at  certain  times  or  in  certain  circumstances. 
Any  request  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion must  be  accompanied  and  supported  by 
allegations  of  fact  of  the  kind  prescribed 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b).'.". 

On  page  62.  strike  out  lines  3  through  24. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(a)  An  officer  executing  a  warant  direct- 
ing a  search  of  a  c^welling  house,  other  build- 
ing, or  a  vehicle  shall,  except  as  provided  in 
section  23-690,  give,  or  make  reasonable  effort 
to  give,  notice  of  his  identity  and  purpose 
to  an  occupant  thereof  before  entering 
therein.'.". 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  23-661  (b).  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "If  the 
complaint  establishes  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  one  of  the  conditions  set  out  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  section  23- 
&90(c)  will  exist  at  the  time  and  place  at 
which  such  warrant  is  to  be  executed,  the 
warrant  may  contain  a  direction  that  it  be 
executed  as  provided  in  subeection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 23-590.". 
The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title  23,  Dls- 


'Exceptlonfe  to  any  pooatble  constitutional 
rule  relating  to  announcement  and  entry 
have  been  recognized,  see  Ker  v.  California, 
supra,  at  47  (opinion  of  Brennan.  J.),  and 
there  Is  little  reason  why  those  limited  ex- 
ceptions might  not  also  apply  to  |  3109,  Blnoe 
they  existed  at  common  law,  of  which  the 
statute  is  a  codification.  See  gexxenOly  Blakey, 
n.  6,  rupra. 


trict  of  Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  'Subchapter  VT — ^Authoutt  To  Break  ako 

Enter  Under  Certaim  CoiniinoMa 
"  '23-690.  Authority  to  break  and  Miter  un- 
der certain  conditions. '.". 
Chapter  5  of  Utle  23,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,    is   amended   by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following : 

"Subchapter  VI — Authoritt  To  Break  and 

Enter  Under  Certain  Conditions 
"Sec.  23-590.  Authoritt  To  Break  and  Enter 
Under  Certain  Conoitxons 
"(a)  Any  officer  authorized  by  law  to  make 
arrests,  or  to  execute  search  warrants,  or  any 
person  aiding  such  an  officer,  may  forcibly 
break  and  enter  any  outer  or  inner  door,  or 
window  of  a  dweUing  house  or  other  biUld- 
ing,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  vehicle,  or 
anything  within  such  dwelling  bouse,  build- 
ing, or  vehicle,  or  otherwise  enter  to  execute 
search  or  arrest  warrants,  or  to  make  an 
arrest  where  authorized  by  law  without  a 
warrant,  or  where  necessary  to  liberate  him- 
self or  a  person  aiding  him  in  the  execution 
of  such  warrant  or  in  making  such  arrest. 

"(b)  Forcible  breaking  and  entry  shall  not 
be  made  until  after  such  officer  or  person 
makes  an  announcement  of  his  identity  and 
purpose  and  admittance  to  the  dwelling 
house,  buUding.  or  vehicle  is  expressly  or 
Impliedly  denied  or  unreasonably  delayed. 

"(c)  An  announcement  shall  not  be  re- 
quired prior  to  such  forcible  breaking  and 
entry  if  the  warrant  expressly  authorises  en- 
try without  notice,  or  where  such  officer  or 
person  reasonably  believes — 

"(1)  his  identity  or  purpose  is  already 
known  to  any  person  in  the  premises; 

"(2)  such  notice  would  result  in  the  de- 
struction or  concealment  of  evidence  sub,)ect 
to  seizure; 

"(3)  such  notice  would  increase  the  poe- 
slblllty  of  bodily  peril  to  such  officer,  the  per- 
son aiding  him,  or  a  third  party: 

"(4)  such  notice  would  permit  the  party  to 
be  arrested  to  escape;  or 

"(5)  such  notice  would  otherwise  be  a  use- 
less gesture. 

"(d)  Whoever,  after  notice  is  given  under 
subsection  (b),  or  after  entry  where  such 
notice  is  unnecessary  under  subsection  (c>, 
destroys,  conceals,  disposes  of,  or  endeavors 
to  destroy,  conceal,  or  dispose  of,  or  other- 
wise prevents  or  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
seizure  of  evidence  subject  to  seizure  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  'forcibly  break 
and  enter'  Includes  any  use  of  physical  force 
or  violence  or  other  unauthorized  entry  but 
does  not  include  entry  obtained  by  trick  or 
strategem. 

"(f)  With  regard  to  the  execution  of  a 
warrant  directing  a  search  of  a  person  under 
section  23-624  (b) ,  or  a  warrant  directing  the 
arrest  of  a  person  under  subchapter  IV  of 
this  chapter,  and  with  regard  to  an  arrest 
authorized  by  law  without  a  warrant  under 
subchapter  V  of  this  chapter,  the  notice  re- 
quirements of  this  section  are  appUcable 
only  where  it  is  necessary  to  enter  a  dwelling 
house,  building,  or  vehicle  to  effect  such  a 
search  or  arrest.". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  One  of  our  primary 
ctmcems  in  this  field  is  in  the  area  of  en- 
forcing the  laws  having  to  do  with  the 
control  of  narcotics,  and  it  is  there  that 
we  find  many  situations  where  these 
exigent  circumstances  could  arise,  and 
where,  In  fact,  they  do  arise  with  regu- 
larity. This  is  my  concern  and  the  reason 
for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  have  reviewed  his  Innovative 
amendment,  and  recogiiize  immediate 
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that  parts  of  it  have  considerable  merit. 
His  objective  and  my  objective— provid- 
ing all  possible  assistance  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  their  work — are  the  same. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  also,  we  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  this  proposal,  and 
heard  many  differing  views. 

In  the  interest,  now,  of  expediting  the 
enactment  of  this  tremendously  impor- 
tant crime  legislation  for  the  District, 
I  respectfully  request  that  the  Senator 
not  press  his  amendment  at  this  time. 
Otherwise,  it  might  be  necessary  that  we 
hold  further  hearings.  I  request  that  he 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  receive  my 
assurances  that  in  the  conference  be- 
tween the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate — and  there  will  surely  be  a 
conference  on  this  legislation— the 
amendment  will  receive  most  sympa- 
thetic treatment  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. There  are  a  number  of  aspects 
of  the  Senator's  amendment,  as  he 
knows,  which  I  think  are  highly  com- 
mendable. But  in  the  interest  of  the 
expedition  of  this  legislation,  in  getting 
it  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
final  enactment,  I  ask  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  not  press 
his  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion that  the  bill  which  we  have  before 
us  in  this  respect  is  narrower  than  the 
statute  and  case  law  as  it  exists  now,  as 
a  result  of  Sabbath  and  other  court  de- 
cisions? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Certainly  S.  2869  is 
narrower  than  it  would  be  if  the  amend- 

Sent  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
ebraska  were  attached.  It  is  a  question 
of  some  judgment  whether  It  is  narrower, 
or  not,  than  the  present  case  law  and 
statutory  law.  So  I  do  not  really  think 
I  could  answer  the  question  directly.  But 
certainly  it  is  narrower  than  it  would 
be     with     the     Senator's     amendment 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  this  question  so 
that  when  the  Senator  does  go  to  confer- 
ence and  taike  up  this  issue  with  the 
House,  he  will  have  the  concerns  I  have 
expressed  in  mind.  I  consider  it  very  im- 
portant to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  better  policy  to  widen  the  pres- 
ent bill — all  within  constitutional  limi- 
tations—for the  use  of  this  "no  knock" 
procedure,  which  we  feel  very  strongly 
should  be  widened  in  the  Interest  of  ef- 
fective law  enforcement. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  certainly  will  bear 
that  in  mind.  As  I  have  indicated  before 
to  the  Senator,  both  elsewhere  and  in  the 
colloquy  here,  our  objectives  are  the  same. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  substan- 
tial parts  of  his  amendment,  and  under 
ordinary  circiunstances  I  would  not  ask 
that  you  withdraw  it.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, however,  I  do  not  want  to  go 
back  and  have  further  hearings,  and  slow 
down  the  progress  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  Senator's  pro- 
gram to  expedite  matters.  The  reason  for 
this  colloquy  is  that  I  do  not  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  would  be  delighted 
to  welcome  the  Senator  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  know  of  the  Senator's 
experience  sis  a  prosecutor  and  as  a  per- 
son experienced  in  law  enforcement.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  he  will  pursue 
this  point  in  conference.  I  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  express  the 
confidence  I  have  that  the  Senator,  in 
those  conference  meetings,  wiU  bring  out 
this  point  and  explore  to  the  utmost  what 
can  be  done  in  order  that  we  will  have 
some  progress  in  this  direction. 

With  the  assurance  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  well  in  mind,  and 
knowing  his  integrity  to  follow  through 
on  that  basis,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
cooperation,  and  not  only  that,  but  for 
his  help  and  coimsel  during  our  delibera- 
tions from  the  time  we  started  on  the 
first  package — the  court  reorganization 
package,  the  first  major  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's crime  bill.  I  look  forward  to  his 
continued  counsel  on  these  matters  as 
long  as  I  am  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Our  relations  have  been 
happy,  both  professionally  and  politi- 
caUy,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  I  look 
forward  to  continued  cooperation  when 
we  come  to  the  proposition  of  consider- 
ing S.  30,  which  has  to  do  with  organized 
crime  control,  and  meets  many  of  the 
same  problems  considered  in  the  instant 
bill. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  live  in  Washington,  D.C., 
are  concerned  about  the  relentless  in- 
crease in  the  last  2  or  3  years  in  this 
city's  rate  of  serious  crime.  On  a  number 
of  occasions  I  have  expressed  concern  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  this  de- 
plorable situation.  Today  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  action  in 
this  regard. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
expeditious  way  in  which  he  has  proc- 
essed the  District  of  Columbia  crime  pro- 
posals. The  way  his  committee  reported 
smd  the  Senate  passed  the  recent  court 
reorganization  bill  is  a  testimonial  both 
to  his  leadership  and  to  the  concern  of 
the  Senate  that  something  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

S.  2869,  the  pending  bill,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  that  effort.  It  is  not  a  bill  with 
which  I  am  in  agreement  in  each  of  its 
provisions,  but  in  general  it  is  a  good  bill. 
It  represents  a  delicate  balance  of  many 
viewpoints.  And  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
I  can  support  it,  although  I  hope  it  may 
be  strengthened  in  certain  particulars  be- 
fore it  is  finally  enacted.  There  are  cer- 
tain  clarifying   amendments,   however. 


that  I  would  like  to  offer  at  this  time  to 
the  bill. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  recall,  I  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  August  11  concerning  the 
results  of  a  survey  taken  by  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  first  year's  operation  of 
title  m  of  last  year's  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act,  which  deals  with  electronics 
surveillance. 

As  a  result  of  that  survey,  we  learned 
that  a  number  of  telephone  companies 
were  sincerely  and  seriously  concerned 
that,  should  they  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  ofiBcers,  even 
though  the  officers  were  acting  imder 
court  order,  they  might  subject  them- 
selves to  civil  or  criminal  liability  under 
State  law. 

In  enacting  title  in,  it  was  our  inten- 
tion that  good  faith  cooperation  with 
law  enforcement  officers  would  be  an  ab- 
solute defense  to  civil  or  criminal  lia- 
bility. State  or  Federal. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  the  language 
of  title  m  on  this  point  may  be  some- 
what ambiguous  and  that  the  relevant 
language  contained  in  title  n  of  S.  2869, 
which  we  are  considering  at  the  moment, 
suffers  a  similar  ambiguity,  no  doubt  be- 
cause it  was  modeled  on  title  m. 

Consequently,  I  should  like  now  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  that  would  make  con- 
gressional intent,  both  under  title  m  of 
last  year's  act  and  title  II  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  imequivocsd:  that  good  faith  co- 
operation by  a  telephone  company  or 
other  individual  with  law  enforcement 
officials  would  not  subject  such  an  indi- 
vidual or  company  to  criminal  or  civil 
liability  under  the  Federal  or  State  law, 
either  statutory  or  decisional.  The 
amendment  would  also  explicitly  except 
such  activity  from  the  criminal  pro- 
visions of  title  XVin  and  S.2869  and  em- 
power a  coiu-t  specifically  to  authorize 
and  direct  telephone  companies  to  co- 
operate with  law  enforcement  officers. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  state  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
have  stated  the  general  objective  of  the 
amendment.  And  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  District 
Committee  is  familiar  with  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  page  92,  after  line  25,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"AMENDMENTS     TO     TtTLE      18,     UNTTED     STATES 
CODE 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  Section  2511  (2)  (a)  of  ti- 
tle 18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  '(1)'  Immediately  after  '(2)  (a)'; 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"  '(11)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
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chapter  for  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  any  communication  common  carrier  to 
provide  information,  facilities,  or  technical 
assistance  to  an  Investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement ofBcer  who,  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter, is  authorized  to  Intercept  a  wire  or  oral 
communication.'. 

"(b)  Section  2518  (4)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  'An  order  authorizing  the  interception  of 
a  wire  or  oral  communication  shall,  upon 
request  of  the  applicant,  direct  that  a  com- 
munication common  carrier,  landlord,  cus- 
todian or  other  person  shall  furnish  the  ap- 
plicant forthwith  all  information,  facilities, 
and  technical  assistance  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  interception  unobtrusively  and 
with  a  minimum  of  Interference  with  the 
services  that  such  carrier,  landlord,  custo- 
dian, or  person  Is  according  the  person  whose 
communications  are  to  be  Intercepted.  Any 
communication  common  carrier  landlord, 
custodian  or  other  person  furnishing  such 
facilities  or  technical  assistance  shall  be 
compensated  therefor  by  the  applicant  at  the 
prevailing  rates." 

"(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2520  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  'A  good  faith  reliance  on  a 
court  order  or  legislative  authorization  shall 
constitute  a  complete  defense  to  any  clvU 
or  criminal  action  brought  under  this  chap- 
ter or  under  any  other  law.'." 

On  page  68,  line  25,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  to  provide  information,  facilities, 
or  technical  assistance  to  an  investigative 
or  law  enforcement  officer  who,  pursuant  to 
this  chapter,  is  authorized  to  intercept  a 
wire  or  oral  communication.". 

On  page  80,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"An  order  authorizing  the  interception  of 
a  wire  or  oral  communication  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  applicant,  direct  that  a  com- 
munication common  carrier,  landlord,  cus- 
todian or  other  person  shall  furnish  the  ap- 
plicant forthwith  all  Information,  facilities, 
or  technical  assistance  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  Interception  unobtrusively  and 
with  a  minimum  of  interference  with  the 
services  that  such  carrier,  landlord,  cus- 
todian, or  person  is  according  the  person 
whose  communications  are  to  be  Intercepted. 
Any  communication  common  carrier,  land- 
lord, custodian  or  other  person  furnishing 
such  facilities  or  technical  assistance  shall 
be  compensated  therefor  by  the  applicant  at 
the  prevailing  rates." 

On  page  89,  line  8,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  other  law.". 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  amendment.  I  am  also 
familiar  with  the  excellent  survey  and 
expertise  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  his  very  fine  subcommittee  in  this 
area. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  original 
legislative  intent  of  title  ni  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  last  year  was  to  protect 
telephone  companies  or  other  persons 
who  cooperate  under  court  order  with 
law  enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Again  I  express  for  the  record 
my  ai^reciation  for  the  valuable  assist- 


ance he  rendered  to  us  last  year  in  the 
enactment  of  title  m  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  au- 
thorize electronic  surveillance  or  wire- 
tapping and  then  leave  exposed  to  crim- 
inal or  civil  liability  those  who  cooperate 
in  good  faith  with  the  officers  in  carry- 
ing out  an  order  of  the  court  to  make 
such  surveillance.  It  is  on  this  basis, 
therefore,  that  I  think  the  amendment 
is  proper.  I  believe  It  will  strengthen  the 
pending  bill  and  also  clarify  title  ni  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
short  amendments  that  I  would  like  to 
offer. 

As  now  drafted,  S.  2869  authorizes  elec- 
tronic surveillance  in  an  emergency  sit- 
uation, but  requires  the  ofBcer  to  secure 
judicial  ratification  within  12  hours. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  period  of 
time  is  not  long  enough  for  the  officers  to 
complete  the  necessary  paperwork  that 
would  be  entailed  in  preparing  these  ap- 
plications. My  amendment  would  require 
the  officer  to  initiate  his  application  for 
approval  within  12  hours,  but  would  al- 
low him  to  complete  it  within  72  hours. 
This  would  mean  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him,  for  example,  to  telephone 
the  judge  to  whom  he  intended  to  submit 
the  application  within  12  hours  and  then 
forward  to  him  the  final  papers  within 
72  hours.  To  do  it  all  within  12  hours 
might  not  be  convenient.  To  reach  a 
judge,  in  that  short  time,  who  might  not 
even  be  available,  I  believe,  places  too 
great  a  burden  on  the  law  enforcement 
here,  which  might  become  quite  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  execution  and  administra- 
tion of  this  particular  provision  of  the 
bill. 

I  can  see  no  harm  in  giving  the  officer 
additional  time  within  which  to  com- 
plete the  application  of,  within  12  hours, 
the  officer  making  the  emergency  sur- 
veillance contacts  a  judge  and  infoims 
him  of  the  action  taken  and  then  within 
72  hours  files  his  full  application. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
accept  the  amendment.  I  caimot  help  be- 
lieving that  if  we  leave  in  the  12-hour 
provision,  we  might  place  a  barrier  here 
on  law  enforcement  that  would  in  many 
instances  defeat  our  objective. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  with  the  passage  of  the  law 
having  to  do  with  national  holidays,  for 
example,  falling  on  weekends,  starting 
usually  at  Friday  noon  or  Friday  eve- 
ning at  5  o'clock  and  lasting  until  Tues- 
day morning,  the  12-hour  rule  would 
certainly  immobilize  law  enforcement 
during  such  national  holidays,  and  there 
are  several  of  them  during  the  course  of 
the  year,  let  alone  an  ordinary  weekend 
in  which  12  hours  means  nothing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  have  pointed  out,  on  many  oc- 
casions it  is  over  the  holiday  weekend 
when  the  crimes  may  be  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted. And  some  provision  along  the 
line  I  am  suggesting,  in  my  judgment,  is 
needed  here. 


I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  will  look  with  favor  upon  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  tlie  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  82,  line  7,  strike  "made"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "initiated". 

On  page  82,  line  9,  immediately  before 
"after"  Insert  "and  Is  completed  vrtthln  72 
hours". 

fAt  this  p>oint  Mr.  Eagleton  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  District  Committee  was  espe- 
cially concerned  that  ample  safeguards 
be  provided  In  the  case  of  an  officer  who 
is  intercepting  acts  without  prior  court 
authority.  The  Committee  was  convinced 
that,  in  this  uniformly  urban  jurisdic- 
tion, a  judge  could  certainly  be  reached, 
regardless  of  the  hour  or  circumstances, 
within  12  hours. 

The  amendment  would  require  the  of- 
ficer to  initiate  his  apphcation  within 
12  hours,  but  gives  him  an  additional 
period  of  time  up  to  a  total  of  72  hours 
to  complete  the  paperwork  and  other 
processing  of  the  application  for  an  or- 
der of  approval  as  such. 

As  the  Piesidlng  Officer  knows,  from 
his  long  experience  as  an  attorney  gen- 
eral, in  many  instances  where  search 
warrants  are  sought,  it  is  necessary,  be- 
cause of  the  paperwork,  to  spend  many 
hours,  sometimes  even  days,  perfecting 
the  affidavits  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
commissioner  or  judge  will  finally  issue 
the  warrant  or  necessary  order. 

In  my  own  experience  as  U.S.  attor- 
ney, in  the  prosecution  of  certain  orga- 
nized crime  cases,  we  spent  almost  2 
days  reworking  and  bringing  in  new  wit- 
nesses for  a  show-cause  proceeding  to 
get  a  search  warrant  in  connection  with 
gambling  raids. 

Tills  amendment  provides  the  same 
initial  protection  to  the  public — that  the 
officer  must  contact  the  court  within  12 
hours — but  gives  him  an  additional  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  complete  the 
paperwork  and  the  application,  subject 
to  a  judge's  approval. 

I  have  no  objection  to  accepting  this 
amendment.  I  recognize  it  to  be  a  help- 
ful addition,  especially  if  the  affidavits 
and  other  documents  comprising  the  ap- 
phcation for  an  order  of  approval  are  to 
provide  meaningful  protection  and  assist 
realistically  in  court  supervision. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  one  other  amendment,  and  I  have 
a  question  or  two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  S. 
2869,  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
contains  an  immunity  provision  which 
will  be  of  great  aid  in  enforcing  the 
criminal  provisions  prohibiting  unlaw- 
ful surveillance.  As  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  is 
aware,  however,  the  Committee  on  the 
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Judiciary  now  has  under  consideration 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Law.  The  commission  has  rec- 
ommended what  is  generally  regarded 
as  model  immunity  legislation  in  this 
area.  With  this  in  mind,  I  should  now 
like  to  substitute  for  the  immunity 
langiiage  in  S.  2869  language  which 
would  make  its  provisions  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

I  might  add.  too,  Mr.  President,  that 
S.  30,  a  bill  dealing  with  organized  crime 
which  has  now  been  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee, 
contains  similar  language.  We  hope,  as 
tirged  by  the  majority  leader,  to  get  this 
bill  reported,  to  get  it  on  the  calendar, 
and  to  get  action  on  it  before  we  recess 
for  the  holidays,  before  the  end  of  this 
session.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  if  we  could  have  this  language 
uniform  in  the  District  of  Columbia  bill 
now.  I  offer  this  amendment  with  that 
in  mind. 

I  am  not  condemning  the  language  in 
the  pending  measure.  The  point  is  that 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have 
similar  language  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  well  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  if  we  can  do  it. 

This  language  is  in  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Law,  which  has  made  a  very  thorough 
study  of  the  immunity  problem.  I  offer 
this  amendment  not  in  criticism  of  the 
language  in  the  bill  at  present,  but  with 
the  hope  of  having  a  imiform  language 
applicable  in  both  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as 
well. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  72,  beginning  with  line  6.  strike 
out  all  through  line  4  on  page  73  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc.  205.  (a)  Whenever  a  witness  refuses, 
on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, to  testify  or  provide  other  in- 
formation In  a  proceeding  before  a  court  or 
grand  Jury  In  the  District  of  Columbia  in- 
volving any  violation  of  this  title  and  the 
person  presiding  over  the  proceeding  com- 
municates to  the  witness  an  order  Issued 
under  this  section,  the  witness  may  not  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  the  order  on  the  basis 
of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
But  no  testimony  or  other  information  com- 
pelled under  the  order  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  or  any  Information 
obtained  by  the  exploitation  of  such  testi- 
mony or  other  information,  may  be  used 
against  the  witness  in  any  criminal  case, 
except  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  giving  a 
false  statement,  or  otherwise  falling  to  com- 
ply with  the  order. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
has  been  or  may  be  called  to  testify  or  pro- 


vide other  information  at  any  proceeding 
before  a  court  or  grand  Jury  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  court  before  which  the 
proceeding  is  or  may  be  held  shall  issue, 
upon  the  request  of  the  United  States  at- 
torney, an  order  requiring  such  individual 
to  give  any  testimony  or  provide  any  other 
information  which  he  refuses  to  give  or  pro- 
vide on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination. 

"(c)  A  United  States  attorney  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  any  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  request  an  order  under  subsec- 
tion (b)   when  in  his  Judgment — 

"(1)  the  testimony  or  other  information 
from  such  individual  may  be  necessary  to 
the  public  Interest;   and 

"(2)  such  individual  has  refused  or  Is 
likely  to  refuse  to  testify  or  provide  other 
information  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
interest  of  uniformity  in  this  very  com- 
plex area  of  immunity,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  It  is  offered  without  any 
criticism  of  the  provisions  In  the  pend- 
ing bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  cooperation  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  in  accepting  these  amend- 
ments, which  I  believe  will  strengthen 
the  bill.  I  believe  they  are  in  keeping  with 
better  practices  and  procedures. 

I  have  two  other  items.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  these  briefly  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  do  not  think  an  amendment  is  re- 
quired if  my  interpretation  of  the  bill  is 
correct. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  the  list 
of  offenses  for  which  wire  tapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  can  be  employed 
may  be  too  restrictive.  While  I  recognize, 
for  example,  that  most  robbery,  burglary 
and  fencing  here  in  the  District  does  not 
have  organized  crime  overtones,  I  know, 
too,  that  some  do.  and  I  am  concerned 
that  the  authority  we  grant  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  be  broad  enough 
to  allow  them  to  respond  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Title  n  would  now  permit  the  police 
to  use  these  investigative  techniques  in 
other  situations;  for  example,  where 
grand  larceny  was  involved.  Since  an  of- 
fense like  grand  larceny  would  be  a  lesser 
included  offense  in  most  important  rob- 
bery, burglary,  or  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty cases,  would  it  be  improper,  in  the 
chairman's  view,  for  members  of  the 
robbery  squad,  for  example,  to  investigate 
a  particular  robbery  vmder  the  aegis  of 
grand  larceny  imder  the  statute? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  inquiry,  I  point  out 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  District  Com- 
mittee took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
most  robberies  and  burglaries  in  the  Dis- 
trict— contemptible  though  they  may 
be — do  not  involve  concert  so  as  to  make 
wiretapping  a  useful  tool  for  apprehen- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fair  read- 


ing of  title  n  of  this  bill  that  whenever 
there  Is  probable  cause  as  to  facts  con- 
stituting a  case  of  grand  larceny,  then 
title  n  may  operate,  regardless  of  what 
other  offense  may  be  apparent  and  re- 
gardless of  what  the  eventual  charge 
might  be.  Title  n  of  S.  2869  was  not 
meant  to  give  ground  to  any  technical 
defense,  any  technical  argument,  alleg- 
ing a  subterfuge  search  or  interception. 

So.  in  response  to  the  Senator's  in- 
quiry, the  answer  would  be  that  an  inter- 
ception for  grand  larceny  would  be  sufS- 
cient  even  if  the  case  was  otherwise  or 
developed  into  one  of  robbery  or  an  of- 
fense which  was  considered  or  not  con- 
sidered specifically  under  title  n. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
this  assurance — that  a  defendant  would 
not  be  armed  with  an  argument  that  a 
subterfuge  search  had  been  illegally 
imdertaken  in  this  sort  of  situation — I 
feel  that  no  amendment  should  be  of- 
fered. I  think  that  this  discussion  will 
be  adequate  and  with  this  history  of  our 
interpretation  of  these  provisions  at  the 
time  of  their  enactment  in  the  Senate,  no 
problem  should  rise. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  if  he  could  Indicate 
to  me  the  committee's  intent  in  another 
area.  Title  11  now  authorizes  a  police 
officer  to  get  an  order  of  approval  In  an 
emergency  situation  for  the  interception 
of  evidence  of  an  offense  other  than  that 
contemplated  at  the  time  the  intercep- 
tion was  made.  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  the  officer  will  in  all  cases  have  to 
secure  ratification  for  the  emergency 
search  itself,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
those  situations  where  he  intercepts  in- 
formation that  is  not  at  that  time  intel- 
ligible to  him  and  does  not  become  in- 
telligible for  some  time  thereafter,  that 
is,  when  he  overhears  it,  he  does  not  then 
see  its  relevance  to  another  crime. 
Would  it  be  permissible  for  him,  some 
months  later,  when  its  relevance  does  be- 
come clear,  to  secure  a  retroactive  au- 
thorization at  that  time  for  this  inci- 
dentally intercepted  information? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
"Yes."  As  was  suggested  in  the  report  on 
this  bill,  the  language  of  title  n  is  simply 
designed  to  make  clear  that  application 
for  approval  of  intended  emergency  in- 
terceptions must  still  be  initiated  within 
12  hours,  even  though,  as  you  suggest,  the 
additional  application  for  approval  of  an 
unintended  interception  may  be  made 
later,  perhaps  several  months  later — 
that  is.  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  think  the  court 
would  have  a  desire  and  responsibility  to 
ascertain  if  the  ofScer  had  acted  In  good 
faith  all  the  way  through.  If  so.  I  think 
it  should  be  aroroved  retroactively. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  was  the  intent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  and  commend  him 
for  his  dedication,  and  for  his  diligent 
and  hard  work  in  this  fight  against  crime 
that  is  prevalent  in  our  coimtry  today. 
The  Senator  is  one  of  the  stalwarts  in  the 
battle  we  are  waging.  I  commend  him. 
and  I  am  proud  to  support  the  legislation 
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his  committee  has  worked  out.  I  hope  the 
amendments  I  have  offered  have  made 
some  contribution  to  strengthening  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  this  morning  demonstrate  once 
again  that  good  faith  exists  and  a  con- 
scientious effort  is  being  made  to  advance 
the  legislation  which  the  coxmtry  des- 
perately needs  and  particularly  in  this 
locality,  to  combat  crime  and  the  growth 
of  crime. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  review  in  advance  the 
amendments  which  were  offered  this 
morning  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
not  on  the  basis  of  any  superior  knowl- 
edge but  on  the  basis  of  the  idea  that 
we — the  Senator  from  Maryland,  the 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska — jointly  par- 
ticipated in  the  passage  of  the  omnibus 
crime  control  bill  last  year,  and  these 
amendments,  in  part  clarify  that  law.  I 
find  myself  in  complete  accord  with  the 
purpose  of  the  amendments,  and  neces- 
sity and  desirability  for  their  being  con- 
sidered and  enacted  today. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
support  of  the  bill  as  thus  amended  and 
I  join  him  in  the  commendation  he  ex- 
tended to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
his  consistent  and  persistent  efforts  to 
get  the  legislation  to  this  point. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka and  I  appreciate  the  help,  cooperation, 
and  counsel  that  both  he  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  have  extended. 

I  wish  to  make  one  brief  report  to  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  legislation  in 
connection  with  the  President's  program 
on  crime. 

In  connection  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, we  received  the  court  reorganiza- 
tion bill  in  the  Senate  on  July  11.  Hear- 
ings were  held,  there  was  a  committee 
markup,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  September  18.  We  received  the 
President's  public  defender  bill  on  July 
11.  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
November  21.  We  received  the  criminal 
law  and  procedure  recommendation 
on  July  11.  Hopefully  Senate  bill  2869 
will  be  passed  in  a  few  minutes  on  this 
day,  December  5.  We  received  the  admin- 
istration's new  juvenile  code  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  and  hopefully  it  will  be  passed 
in  less  than  2  weeks.  We  received  the 
bail  agency  bill  on  July  11.  but  on  July 
3  my  bill  in  that  connection  had  been 
passed. 

We  have  many  narcotics  proposals  now 
under  consideration  in  committee.  We 
have  a  pretrial  detention  proposal  which 
is  now  under  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  wish  to  stress  to  the  Senate  that  we 
have  cooperated  at  each  stage  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  President, 
and  we  have  made  considerable  progress. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 


ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2869)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GRAND  JURY  REPORTS  AND  TITLE 
I  OF  S.  30,  THE  ORGANIZED  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  20,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  complet- 
ed its  consideration  of  S.  30,  as  amended, 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1969, 
and  reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee. 

Title  I  of  S.  30,  as  amended,  is  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  and  it 
promises  to  strengthen  the  grand  jury 
as  an  instrument  for  the  control  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  corruption.  Included 
in  the  powers  of  the  grand  jury  under 
title  I  is  an  authorization  to  issue,  under 
careful  safeguards,  grand  jury  reports 
dealing  with,  first,  governmental  mis- 
conduct; second,  organized  crime  con- 
ditions; and  third,  proposals  for  legisla- 
tive action.  Where  reports  dealing  with 
governmental  misconduct  are  critical  of 
named  individuals,  elaborate  safeguards 
are  provided,  including  notice,  opportu- 
nity to  present  evidence,  and  judicial  re- 
view prior  to  publication.  The  other  types 
of  reports  may  not  be  critical  of  named 
individuals. 

These  provisions  of  S.  30  reflect  the 
law  or  practice  of  a  nimiber  of  States, 
including  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
Senate's  attention  to  a  copy  of  the  Union 
County  grand  jury  report  filed  on  No- 
vember 24,  1969.  which  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Honorable  Walter  L. 
Hetfield.  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Jersey.  Elizabeth,  N.J.  This  grand  jury 
report  Is  a  model  of  the  sort  of  report 
dealing  with  organized  crime  conditions 
and  making  legislative  recommendations 
that  the  provisions  of  title  I  envision. 

Mr.  President,  the  Union  County  grand 
jury  investigated  an  allegation  of  pos- 
sible extortion  or  bribery  involving  an 
organized  crime  figure's  infiltration  into 
a  legitimate  imion  and  the  construction 
business  in  New  Jersey.  The  grand  jury 
concluded,  however,  that  although  the 
information  that  came  to  its  attention 
indicated  reprehensible  conduct,  it  did 
not.  under  existing  New  Jersey  law,  war- 
rant criminal  action.  The  grand  jury, 
therefore,  filed  its  presentment,  which 
drew  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  and  called  for  re- 
medial legislative  action. 

Mr.  President,  opposition  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  inclusion  of  the  report- 
writing  provisions  of  title  I  in  S.  30.  Fear 


has  been  expressed  that  Federal  grand 
juries  might  abuse  the  power  of  writing 
reports.  I  suggest  that  this  fear  Is  im- 
warranted  and  that  the  sort  of  respon- 
sible report  prepared  by  the  Union 
County  grand  jury  is  a  case  in  point  to 
refute  that  fear.  Indeed,  we  have  not 
gone  as  far  in  this  area  as  the  law  of 
some  States.  The  report-writing  powers 
of  the  New  Jersey  grand  juries  are 
broader  in  certain  respects  than  those 
which  the  provisions  of  title  I  would  ac- 
cord Federal  grand  juries.  This  report, 
since  it  identified  private  individuals, 
would  be  improper  under  title  I.  but  it 
could  have  been  prepared  imder  title  I 
had  it  left  the  private  individuals  un- 
named. What  I  am  suggesting,  in  short, 
is  that  we  have  taken  every  precaution 
in  drafting  title  I  fairly  to  balance  the 
public  need  for  disclosure  with  the  in- 
dividual's need  for  anonymity. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  serious  about 
organized  crime,  we  must  restore  to  Fed- 
eral grand  juries  the  power  to  act  against 
corruption,  inefficiency,  and  the  forces  of 
organii^d  crime  through  its  ancient 
report-writing  powers.  Restoring  to  Fed- 
eral grand  juries  this  power  is  essential. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  answer  to  the 
fears  expressed  against  the  power  to 
write  such  reports  than  the  comments  of 
Chief  Justice  Vanderbilt  in  In  Re  Pre- 
sentment by  Camden  County  Grand 
Jury.  10  N.J.  23,  41,  89  A.  2d  416.  434 
"19551: 

A  practice  imported  here  from  England 
three  centuries  ago  as  a  part  of  the  common 
law  and  steadily  exercised  even  since  under 
three  successive  State  constitutions  is  too 
firmly  entrenched  in  our  Jurisprudence  to 
yield  to  fancied  evils. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  presentment  of  the  Union 
County  grand  jury  appear  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  present- 
ment was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Superior   Court  of   New   Jdiskt,   Union 
County   Law  Division,  Criminal 

PRESENTMENT   NO.  P-1    lI-«8 

(In  the  matter  of  an  investigation  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  Union  County,  N.J.) 
To;    The  Honorable   Walter  L.  Hetfield,  HI. 
assignment    Judge,    Superior    Court    of 
New  Jersey,  Union  County. 

The  Union  County  Grand  Jury.  May  Stated 
Session.    Panel    No.   3,    1968   Term,   respect- 
fully submits   and   presents   the   following: 
Introduction 

During  the  last  few  months,  this  Grand 
Jury  has  conducted  an  investigation  of  the 
activities  of  alleged  members  of  organized 
crime  In  Union  County.  Our  attention  was 
directed  specifically  to  the  conduct  of  the 
late  Nick  Delmore,  and  bis  successor,  Slmone 
(Samuel)  Rizzo  De  Cavalcante,  in  the  gar- 
den apartment  construction  Industry. 

Delmore  and  later  De  Cavalcante  conducted 
a  plumbing  and  heating  contracting  busi- 
ness in  Kenilworth,  New  Jersey,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Kenworth  Corp.  With  knowl- 
edge of  the  activity  In  apartment  construc- 
tion in  the  area  they  offered  their  services 
as  "labor  consultants"  to  builders  in  fear  of 
work  stoppage  on  their  projects  because  of 
their  employment  of  non-union  labor. 

The  testimony  centered  around  the  con- 
struction of  a  702-unit  garden  apartment 
complex  in  Parslppany,  New  Jersey,  known  as 
Mount  Pleasant  VlUage,  and  built  by  River- 
side Estates.  Inc.,  a  New  Jersey  corporation. 
Construction  began  In  1963. 
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The  Grand  Jury  heard  testimony  from 
thre«  of  the  prlndpals  of  the  corporation, 
three  other  builders  active  In  garden  apart- 
ment construction,  and  persons  connected 
with  the  construction  of  Mount  Pleasant  Vil- 
lage; both  mason  contractors,  the  plxunblng 
and  heating  contractor,  the  carpenter,  the 
superintendent  of  construction  for  the  prin- 
cipals, an  oflBcer  In  the  Parsippany  Police 
Depcu-tment,  and  the  business  agent  tor  one 
of  the  Unions  that  had  pickets  on  the  line. 

Findings 

1.  The  principals  first  met  Delmore  at  an 
office  party  in  January,  1963,  when  Debnore 
approached  the  principals  and  "introduced 
himself". 

2.  Delmore  Indicated  to  them  (a)  be  was 
a  plumbing  and  heating  contractor,  (b)  he 
knew  they  were  about  to  build  in  Parsippany, 
(c)  he  would  like  to  bid  for  the  plumbing 
and  heating  work,  and  (d)  he  was  a  labor 
consultant,  and  If  any  labor  problems  arose 
"perhaps  he  could  be  of  some  assistance". 

3.  The  principals  contracted  out  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  construction  on  the  apart- 
ments, such  as  excavation,  masonry,  car- 
pentry, plumbing,  heating,  electrical  wiring, 
sheet  rocking,  etc.  Some  of  the  contractors 
were  "union"  (employing  only  union  labor) 
and  others  were  non-union. 

4.  Construction  began  a  few  months  later, 
but  a  heating  contractor  other  than  Ken- 
worth  got  the  job. 

6.  The  picket  line,  according  to  the  princi- 
pals, appeared  shortly  after  meeting  Delmore. 

6.  One  of  the  principals  (by  odd  coinci- 
dence, the  attorneys  who  formed  Ken  worth) 
Informed  his  partners  that  Delmore  was  the 
person  who  could  settle  the  strike,  and  the 
principals  met  with  Delmore  at  the  Ken- 
worth  office,  where  they  told  Delmore  of  the 
picket  line.  Delmore  said  he  would  see  what 
be  could  do. 

7.  The  picket  line  disappeared  shortly 
thereafter,  and  Delmore  contacted  the  prin- 
cipals and  advised  them  the  matter  had  been 
resolved  and  that  his  fee  In  this  matter 
would  be  one  hundred  dollars  per  unit  for 
each  unit,  which  would  have  amounted  to 
470.200  based  on  the  planned  number  of 
units. 

8.  From  that  time,  and  until  Delmore's 
death  In  early  1964,  the  principals  paid  be- 
tween $10,000  and  912,000,  always  in  cash 
as  requested  by  Delmore.  No  receipts  were 
obtained  or  even  requested. 

9.  After  Delmore's  death,  De  Cavalcante 
contacted  the  principals  and  requested  a 
meeting,  at  which  meeting  De  Cavalcante 
advised  them  that  he  was  Mr.  Delmore's 
successor,  that  he  bad  assumed  all  of  Mr. 
Delmore's  business,  and  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Delmore,  and  that  there  was  money  due 
to  Mr.  Delmore,  and  he  (De  Cavalcante) 
wanted  to  collect  the  money. 

10.  Thereafter,  one  of  the  principals  (not 
the  attorney)  met  with  De  Cavalcante  and  a 
settlement  of  $25,000  was  agreed  upon,  which 
was  paid  In  six  payments  and,  as  with  Del- 
more,  always  in  cash  and  without  receipts. 

11.  Each  of  the  principals  contributed 
equally  toward  the  payments  which  were 
made  up  of  personal  funds.  One  principal 
used  the  funds  he  received  from  the  corpo- 
ration for  services  rendered  as  Its  attorney; 
another  would  cash  a  personal  check,  made 
payable  to  himself  or  to  cash;  and  another 
principal  would  cash  the  salary  checlu  he 
received  from  the  corporation. 

12.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  principals  re- 
garded the  payments  as  legitimate  expenses 
of  doing  business,  they  never  declared  the^e 
pajrments  as  business  expenses  or  claimed  a 
deduction  therefor.  To  avoid  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
the  cash  disbursements,  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  treat  the  amounts  they  paid  to 
Dalmore  and  De  Cavalcante  as  Income  to 
thenuelves  and  they  paid  Income  tax  thereon. 


13.  The  corporation  was  able  to  complete 
construction  of  the  702  units  wlthotrt  fear 
of  a  picket  line  and  with  non-union  labor  on 
most  of  the  construction. 

14.  The  cost  of  construction  of  a  garden 
apartment  unit  was  approximately  tlCOOa 
By  using  non-imlon  labor,  the  i»1nclpal8 
could  save  $2,000  per  »mlt.  Thus,  by  paying 
Delmore  and  De  Cavalcante  $100  per  unit  to 
Insure  labor  peace  and  by  using  non-union 
labor,  the  principals  reduced  their  cost  of 
construction  $1,900  per  unit,  or  a  total  al  aver 
1.3  million  dollars. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  Grand  Jury  Is  highly  disturbed  of 
the  apparent  ability  and  power  of  reputed 
members  of  organized  crime  to  guarantee 
labor  peace  and  the  cooperation  of  business 
men  in  paying  tribute  to  reputed  criminals. 
Such  cooperation  renders  our  criminal  laws 
against  extortion  and  bribery  of  union  offi- 
cials ineffective.  The  Grand  Jury  did  not  vote 
an  indictment  under  either  N.J.S.  2A:  105-3 
(extortion)  or  2A:93-7  (bribery  of  a  labor 
representative) ,  because  there  was  no  proof, 
as  required  by  the  statutes,  that  the  prin- 
cipals were  in  fear  or  had  received  threats,  or 
that  Delmore  or  De  Cavalcante  was  a  "duly 
appointed  representative  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation." 

2.  The  Grand  Jin-y  regards  as  disgraceful 
the  Delmore-De  Cavalcante  masquerade  as 
labor  consultants.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  a 
contractor  such  as  Delmore  (and  later  De 
Cavalcante) ,  who  employed  non-union  labor, 
could  so  represent  himself  and  be  accepted 
as  such  by  the  principals  of  the  cmporation 
involved  here. 

3.  The  Grand  Jury  condemns  the  prin- 
cipals of  Riverside  E^states,  Inc.,  and  others 
similarly  situated,  who  engage  in  an  unholy 
alliance  with  reputed  members  of  organized 
crime.  The  principals  behavior  is  further  con- 
demned as  being  totally  selfish  and  in  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  both  vmion  and  non- 
union workers.  The  Grand  Jury  regrets  that 
our  present  statutes  do  not  deal  fcvcefully 
with  such  unconscionable  conduct. 

4.  The  Grand  Jury  condenms  any  union 
leader  who  permits  himself  to  be  dominated 
by  reputed  members  of  organized  crime  or  is 
willing  to  cooperate  with  reputed  criminals 
in  victimizing  the  working  members  of  his 
union.  It  would  appear  that  only  an  internal 
housecleaning  within  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
struction unions  can  remove  the  dishonest 
officials  who  collaborate  with  organized  crime 
to  barter  the  rights  of  members  for  prof- 
it. We  know  of  no  legislative  action  that 
can  take  the  place  of  courageoiis  and  resolute 
action  on  the  part  of  such  disadvantaged 
and  disenfranchised  union  members  in  or- 
der to  regain  control  of  their  organizations. 

Recommendattons 

The  Grand  Jury  respectfully  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Asslg:nment  Judge  of  Union 
County  permit  copies  of  the  transcript  of 
the  hearings  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  New  Jersey  for  presenta- 
tion of  certain^matters  contained  therein  to 
the  State-wide  Grand  Jury. 

2.  That  the  Assignment  Judge  of  Union 
County  permit  copies  of  the  transcript  of 
the  hearings  to  be  made  available  to  the 
State  Commission  of  Investigation  in  order 
that  certain  matters  be  explored  on  a  State- 
wide basis. 

3.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  enact  legislation  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  personal  funds  of  officers,  directors, 
shareholders  or  attorneys  of  a  corporation, 
for  corporate  expenditures,  except  as  loans 
that  are  recited  in  detail  In  the  corporate 
records. 

4.  That  the  Leglslatvire  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  enact  legislation  which  requires 
the  registration  of  any  person  who  acts  as, 
or  holds  himself  out  to  be,  a  labor  relations 
adviser,  mediator  or  consultant,  said  legis- 


lation also  to  require  the  reporting  of  in- 
come thus  derived. 

5.  That  copies  of  this  Presentment  be  for- 
warded to: 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey; 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey; 

The  members  of  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey; 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
New  Jersey; 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  New  Jersey; 

The    Secretary    of   Labor   of    the    United 
States; 

The  United  States  Attorney  General; 

The  United  States  Attorney  for  New  Jer- 
sey: 

United  States  Senator  ClilTord  P.  Case; 

United   States   Senator   Harrison   A.   Wil- 
liams, Jr.; 

Congresswoman  Florence  Dwyer; 

Congressman  Cornelius  Gallagher; 

The  State  Commission  of  Investigation  of 
New  Jersey; 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service; 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 

The  A  J",  of  L.-C.I.O.; 

The  BiUldlng  Trades  Council;  and 

The  Press. 

Dated :  November  24, 1969. 

Laubie  Salxrno, 
Foreman,    May    Stated    Session    1968 
Term  Grand  Jury.  Panel  No.  2. 

Attest : 

Jeanne    K.    Sckex, 
Clerk  of  Grand  Jury, 


AMERICA'S  DRUO  ABUSE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  week's 
Governor's  Conference  on  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse  should  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  menacing  spread  of  this 
problem  and,  I  hope,  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  erradicate 
it.  Drug  abuse  is  a  problem  which  should 
concern  every  American  for  no  commu- 
nity is  immune  from  its  corrosive  ad- 
vance. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  drug  traffic  was 
almost  exclusively  a  problem  of  the  in- 
nercity.  Today,  some  of  the  most  start- 
ling increases  in  drug  arrests  are  in 
middle-  and  upper-middle  income  sub- 
urban areas.  Even  more  disturbing  is  the 
growing  number  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Police  records  in  Fairfax  County  give 
some  indication  of  how  widespread  the 
problem  has  become.  In  1966,  there  were 
16  arrests  for  violations  of  the  drug 
laws.  No  Juveniles  were  involved.  By 
1967,  the  figure  had  risen  to  34  arrests 
including  six  Juveniles  and  in  1968  to  86 
arrests  involving  38  high-school-age 
youngsters. 

Through  the  first  11  months  of  this 
year,  there  have  been  198  drug  arrests 
in  Fairfax  Coimty,  or  more  than  the  3 
previous  years  combined.  The  number 
of  Juveniles  arrested  was  82  also  more 
than  in  the  3  previous  years. 

In  the  neighboring  county  of  Arling- 
ton, the  picture  is  much  the  same.  Drug 
arrests  have  increased  700  percent  in  2 
years — from  29  in  1967  to  201  so  far  this 
year.  Comparable  statistics  are  reported 
by  some  suburban  Maryland  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

Appalling  as  they  are,  these  figures 
reflect  only  a  small  part  of  the  illegal 
drug  use — only  those  who  get  caught. 
Informed  officials  estimate  that  from  5 
to  8  percent  of  high-school-age  young- 
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sters  in  some  Washington  cuburbs  smoke 
marihuana  on  a  remlar  basis.  As  many 
•s  one-h«lf  are  thought  to  have  tried  it 
at  least  once. 

While  marihuana  remains  the  most 
prevelant  drug  problem,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  a  growing  number  of  users 
are  graduating  to  more  potent  and  more 
dangerous  drugs.  Heroin,  unheard  of  a 
few  years  ago  in  most  suburban  areas,  is 
becoming  a  commonplace.  Recently, 
seven  arrests  for  heroin  violations  were 
made  in  1  day  in  Fairfax  County  and  all 
of  the  suspects  were  under  age  31.  "niat 
was  a  larger  number  of  arrests  on  heroin 
charges  than  the  county  had  experienced 
in  the  entire  decade  before. 

Police  In  another  northern  Virginia 
commimity  report  they  recently  arrested 
a  13-year-old  girl  who  had  been  a  heroin 
addict  for  more  than  a  year,  presumably 
without  her  parents  suspecting  it. 

USD,  which  suffered  a  temporary  de- 
cline in  popularity  following  a  lAtional 
educational  campaign  against  its  use,  is 
beginning  to  make  a  major  comeback  in 
parts  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  Other  drugs  of  the  speed  and  bar- 
biturate family  are  appearing  with  in- 
creasing frequency. 

Clearly,  this  epidemic  of  drug  abuse 
testifies  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  pres- 
ent drug  laws  and  programs,  and  per- 
haps, too,  to  our  understanding  of  the 
basic  forces  at  work.  We  urgently  need 
an  all-out  law  enforcement  effort  to  deal 
with  those  who  supply  these  drugs,  and 
we  need  better  treatment,  educational 
and  research  programs  to  help  those  who 
have  been  victimized  by  them.  Pertu^js 
most  difficult  of  all,  we  need  to  look  long 
and  hard  at  ourselves  and  our  communi- 
ties and  ask  why. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  imfinished  business 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  HR.  13270,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  a  division 
of  time  between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  there  is.  A  vote  on 
the  amendment  will  come  at  11  o'clock 
a.m.  Pending  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Moitdalx)  . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  myself  and 
other  Senators  is  designed  to  eliminate 
from  the  pending  tax  bill  a  proposal 
which  we  believe  would  destroy  one  of 
the  most  remarkably  creative  and  unique 
institutions  in  American  life;  namely, 
the  private  foundation. 
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We  do  not  oppose  reform.  Indeed,  we 
wdcome  it.  We  believe  that  criticism  of 
the  private  foundation  has  resulted  in 
several  impcatant  and  long  overdne  re- 
forms whch  are  imbedded  in  the  tax  biU 
proposals,  and  which  we  support. 

What  we  oppose  is  the  wholesale  and 
indiscriminate  40-year  death  sentence 
which  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mends be  adopted.  That  is  what  it  is. 

The  private  nonoperating  founda- 
tions would  be  uniquely  singled  out — aU 
of  them,  the  good  and  the  bad — and  be 
subject  to  a  host  of  taxes  which  would 
require  their  discontinuance  at  the  end  of 
40  years,  and  to  dispose  of  their  assets 
to  charity,  which  would  mean  their  dis- 
solution. That  is  what  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee says  is  its  intention. 

After  40  years,  a  nonoperating  foun- 
dation could  convert  to  an  operating 
foundation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Red 
Cross,  or  it  could  establish  a  hospital. 
But  it  could  not  carry  on  the  work  for 
which  it  was  created  and  continue  some 
of  the  magnificent  work  we  have  seen 
developed  by  the  grant-malung  founda- 
tions. 

It  could  also  become  a  business  cor- 
poration, and  If  it  did,  repay  all  tax 
benefits  received  during  the  life  of  the 
foundation — which  is,  in  effect,  a  con- 
fiscation of  its  assets;  or  it  could  con- 
tinue and  pay  all  the  income  taxes 
normally  assessed  upon  business  cor- 
porations, while  at  the  same  time  re- 
maining subject  to  all  limitations  upon 
foundations. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  and  the  able  chairman  say,  last 
night,  that  the  effective  tax  rate 
would  be  about  7Vi  percent.  That  would 
be  true  only  if  a  foundation's  entire  as- 
sets consisted  of  corporate  stock. 

Taxes  on  foundations  over  40  years 
old.  under  the  bill,  could  include  not 
only  effective  corporate  rates  on  divi- 
dends received  from  stoclcs,  but  also 
much  higher  taxes  up  to  50  percent  on 
other  forms  of  income  such  as  inter- 
est on  corporate  bonds,  Treasury  bonds, 
savings  accounts,  royalties,  and  all  the 
rest. 

In  those  States  where  foundations 
must  be  set  up  under  trust  laws,  such 
as  in  Peimsylvania,  they  are  treated  as 
individuals  and  pay  income  tax  rates  up 
to  70  percent.  In  addition,  they  would, 
of  course,  pay  the  regular  capital  gains 
tax  on  stocks  sold  by  the  foundations. 
Thus,  the  effective  tax  rate  in  msuiy 
cases  would  range  upward  from  the  7V4 
percent  figure  cited,  to  an  average  of  25 
percent,  or  30  percent,  or  even  70  per- 
cent. 

The  net  result  would  be  the  end  of 
these  private  foundations.  For  they 
would  be  wiser  to  do  what  the  com- 
mittee report  advises.  That  is  to  use  their 
assets  directly  for  charitable  purposes 
and  close  up  shop. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  these 
foundation  functions  should  be  per- 
formed exclusively  through  government. 
I  have  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
increased  public  commitment  to  the  hu- 
man problems  in  this  country,  and  con- 
tinue to  be;  but  I  believe  in  pluralism, 
and  I  believe  in  the  private,  volimtary 
effort  which  helps  create  competition.  It 


also  creates  innovative  and  extraordi- 
nary types  of  research  and  effort  In 
all  fields  of  educatkm.  heatth.  acri- 
eulturml  research,  in  ever^  eoneeivable 
are«r— community  involvement,  and  the 
rest.  I  hope  those  interested  in  tbe  worthy 
oontributiCHi  of  foundations  wiD  review 
tbe  record.  I  Included  a  nmiriier  of  exam- 
ines in  my  remarlcs  last  night. 

Out  of  this  dynamic  interplay  between 
the  public  and  the  private  aectors.  we 
have  created  an  apiiroach  irtiich  is 
uniquely  American  which.  In  my  opin- 
ion, if  destroyed,  would  rob  this  coun- 
try of  one  of  its  most  dynamic  forms  of 
worthwhile  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I  hope 
that  our  amendment  will  be  adopted  and 
the  40-year  proposal  ddeted  from  the 
bill. 

The     PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yidd  my- 

Bdi  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Irfwiisiana  is  recognised  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  one  thine 
that  I  think  should  be  made  dear,  those 
of  us  who  taL\or  the  40-year  life  on  the 
tax-exempt  status  for  private  founda- 
tions are  ix>t  C4>posed  to  charity  as  such. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  taasie  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  encourage  private 
foxmdations  to  get  th^r  funds  out  into 
the  midstream  of  charity  where  they  are 
really  used  rather  than  being  held  back 
where  charity  perhaps  only  gets  the  use 
of  the  income  from  the  funds. 

Peter  O.  Peterson,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Foundations  and  Private 
Philanthropy,  who  testified  at  length  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  emphasized 
above  everything  else  the  pressing  needs 
of  education,  medicine  and  health,  arts 
and  science  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
funds  in  the  immediate  period  ahead.  In 
virtually  all  of  these  fields  his  studies  in- 
dicated that  the  needs  for  funds  in  the 
period  immediately  ahead  could  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  at  a  rate  substantially  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  gross 
national  product.  In  fact,  57  percoit  of 
the  organizations  interviewed  indicated 
that  by  1975  their  organizations  would 
be  facing  a  real  budget  crisis  imless  ma- 
jor new  sources  of  funds  are  developed. 
Another  26  percent  expressed  real  con- 
cern about  rising  costs  and  increasing 
charitable  needs.  The  payout  of  the  fuiuls 
held  by  the  private  foundations  is  the 
best  way,  and  perhaps  the  only  real  ma- 
jor new  source  of  fimds  available  to  the 
charitable  organizations  in  the  period 
ahead. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  why  the  Peterson 
Commission  recommended  to  your  com- 
mittee a  required  payout  rule  of  6  per- 
cent to  8  percent  of  the  value  of  the  as- 
sets— substantially  over  the  5  percent 
provided  by  the  committee  bill.  The  dis- 
tribution of  fimds  of  the  private  founda- 
tions Is  another  way  of  achieving  much 
the  same  results. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  which 
also  need  to  be  considered.  If  founda- 
tions are  permitted  a  permanent  tax- 
exempt  life,  their  economic  power  can 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have 
an  undue  influence  both  on  the  private 
economy  and  on  government  decisions. 
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Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  would  the  Senator 
say  about  lobbjring  of  foundations  with 
respect  to  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  heard  from  the  of- 
fices of  a  great  niunber  of  Senators  that 
they  are  hearing  now  from  long  lost 
friends — young  lawyers  who  worked  here 
back  in  the  days  when  they  were  living 
on  less  than  $20,000,  many  of  whom  have 
not  been  heard  from  for  10  to  15  years,  in 
the  case  of  senior  Senators.  They  have 
all  returned  like  distant  relatives  who 
show  up  when  grandfather  is  on  his 
deathbed  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
there  for  them.  In  this  case  they  have  re- 
turned from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
come  to  Senators'  offices. 

If  a  Senator  thinks  he  has  had  lobby- 
ing on  this  foundation  provision,  he 
should  have  served  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. We  have  had  contacts  with  the 
truly  first-class  people  in  this  country, 
some  people  I  never  thought  I  would  have 
the  privilege  of  meeting,  some  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  people  in 
this  coimtry,  who  had  not  even  deigned 
to  pay  attention  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can 
give  me  a  little  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  that. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  eliminate 
private  foundations,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned if  they  should  grow  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  completely  dominate  the  econ- 
omy, both  private  and  governmental.  I 
cannot  believe  tliat  they  should  be  either 
the  basic  formulators  or  deciders  of  pub- 
lic policy.  I  think  this  should  be  left  to 
the  people  and  the  people's  representa- 
tives. 

Still  another  aspect  of  this  needs  to  be 
considered.  Income,  estate,  and  gift  tax 
deductions  were  granted  for  amounts 
given  to  these  foimdations  on  the  basis 
that  the  funds  would  be  used  for  educa- 
tional, charitable,  and  religious  purposes. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  after  at  least 
a  40-year  period,  the  donated  funds 
themselves  should  actually  be  used  for 
these  purposes  rather  than  merely  the 
income  from  the  funds  being  used  for 
educational,  charitable,  or  religious  pur- 
poses. Since  the  income  itself  is  exempt 
from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the  foun- 
dation, the  expenditure  of  the  income 
really  only  satisfies  the  obligations  asso- 
ciated with  the  Income  tax  exemption 
of  the  foundation.  There  still  remains  to 
to  satisfied  the  obligation  of  using  the 
capital  donated  to  the  foundation  for 
charitable  purposes,  since  charitable 
contributions  deductions  were  available 
for  these  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

As  we  indicated  in  the  debate  last 
night,  even  the  penalty,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that,  imposed  on  these  founda- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  40-year  period 
is  not  severe.  Actually,  in  the  case  of  a 
foundation  receiving  most,  or  all,  of  Its 
income  from  dividends,  all  we  are  re- 
quiring is  the  payment  of  approximately 


7 ^-percent  tax — in  other  words,  no 
more  even  in  this  case  than  the  House 
bill  would  have  provided  for  private 
foundations  generally,  when  the  bill  is 
fully  effective. 

Let  me  show  you  how  this  works.  The 
foundations  are  subject  to  tax  imder  this 
bill,  the  same  as  ordinary  corporations, 
and  an  ordinary  corporation  receiving  a 
dividend  from  another  corporation  is  en- 
titled to  an  85-percent  dividends-received 
deduction.  In  other  words,  it  is  subject 
to  tax  on  only  15  percent  of  its  dividend 
income  at  a  tax  rate  of  50  percent  on 
15  percent  of  its  income,  which  equals  iy2 
percent.  Senators  will  recall  that  this  is 
the  tax  that  the  House  bill  was  going  to 
impose  on  foimdations,  generally,  and 
impose  it  right  now,  not  40  years  from 
now.  I  just  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
say  under  these  circumstances  that  we 
are  imposing  a  death  penalty  on  private 
foimdations.  That  certainly  was  not  said 
about  the  House  bill,  and  we  are  doing 
no  more  to  the  private  foundations  even 
after  they  have  been  in  existence  for  40 
years  than  the  House  bill  would  have 
done  right  away. 

So  I  submit  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  been 
most  generous  to  foundations.  We  have 
moderated,  moderated,  and  moderated 
until  there  is  practically  nothing  in  it 
that  affects  foundations  in  a  real  way 
except  to  require,  as  the  House  provided 
in  one  of  its  provisions,  that  there  be 
some  payout,  and  even  that  is  phased  in. 

II  the  Senate  wants  to  strike  this  pro- 
vision from  the  bill,  I  would  think  that 
all  that  could  l>e  said  would  be  that 
whereas  the  House  ticted  in  a  very  ef- 
fective way,  the  Senate,  as  a  resiUt  of 
pressure  being  put  on  some  of  us  with 
regard  to  the  foundations,  whittled  away 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  done.  Had 
the  House  prevailed — as  it  did  in  sup- 
porting its  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee— it  would  have  meant  the  passage  of 
a  bill  which  would  have  acted  effectively 
in  what  is  clearly  one  of  the  biggest  fields 
of  tax  avoidance — and  in  some  respects 
involves  some  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
tax  avoidance  that  can  be  seen. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  rollcall 
will  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  vote  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  who  wanted  to 
do  something  about  the  abuses  in  the 
foundation  field  and  by  Senators  who 
wanted  the  abuses  to  continue  without 
taking  a  close  look  at  them. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  act  eventually 
in  this  area,  if  not  now.  Those  who  tliink 
more  should  be  done  in  this  field  will 
persist.  We  will  continue  to  uncover  in- 
stances of  abuse,  misuse,  and  failure  to 
use  funds  as  was  intended,  and  evidence 
of  private  greed,  instead  of  charity,  in 
the  use  of  foundation  funds.  As  those 
indications  continue,  I  suspect  that  Sen- 
ators who  voted  to  do  so  Uttle  alx>ut  the 
foundation  problem  will  find  cause  to 
doubt  that  their  vote  was  wise  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  believe  this  vote  in  the  Senate  will 
indicate  who  of  us  in  the  Senate  want 
to  move  effectively  to  see  to  it  that  those 
who  claim  to  be  in  the  foundation  busi- 
ness for  charitable  purposes  actually 
have  to  carry  out  those  kinds  of  activities 


to  achieve  the  tax  advantages  that  Con- 
gress have  voted  for  them. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis). 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  suggest 
the  al>sence  of  a  quorum,  that  a  live 
quorum  be  called,  that  it  not  t>e  charged 
to  either  side,  and  that  it  not  diminish 
the  length  of  time  for  tills  debate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  reason  I  feel  constrained  to  do  so  is 
tills.  I  would  probably  be  glad  to  yield 
t  J  the  Senator  a  restsonable  amount  of 
time  from  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  fear  it  might  take  a  con- 
siderable time  to  get  a  live  quorum  here. 
It  is  all  right  with  me  for  the  Senator 
to  ask  for  a  quorum  call,  and  call  it  off, 
after  something  like  5  minutes,  or  a  rea- 
sonable time;  but  I  dislike  to  consume  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  on  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  request  that  it 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  I  will  not  object. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, if  this  request  is  agreed  to,  will  it 
prejudice  the  other  agreements  that  we 
have?  In  other  words,  have  specific  times 
been  set  for  later  votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Every- 
thing will  be  postponed  down  the  line. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  it  postpone  the  vote 
at  11  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
will.  If  the  time  is  not  charged  to  either 
side,  the  time  for  the  vote  will  be  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then,  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(Boll  No.  1731 

Byrd,  Va.  Hansen  Saxbe 

Byrt,  W.  Va.        Hartke  Smith,  HI. 

Cotton  Jordan,  Idaho     Talmadge 

Ciirtls  Long  Tydlngs 

Eagleton  Mansfield  Williams.  Del. 

Gore  Mondale 

Griffin  Pastore 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), liie  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doionick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 
al>sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  iJe  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Allen 

Gurncy 

Muskie 

Allott 

Harris 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bellmen 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Percy 

Bible 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Churchr 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mathias 

Smith,  Maine 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Dole 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McGee 

Stevens 

Ellender 

McGovem 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

v/llllams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fong 

MiUer 

Young,  N  Dak 

PiUbright 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

GoodeU 

Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commimications  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF   1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  made  on 
yesterday  provided  that  there  be  a  full 
hour  allocated  to  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment.  I  ask  how  much  time  re- 
mains to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  under  that  proposal 
would  have  23  minutes  remaining.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  have  21 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  we  will  get  to  a 
vote  at  approximately  20  minutes  to  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  time  is  nmnlng. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 

running 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  had 
yielded  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
there  be  order  in  the  Chamber.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  included  a  provision  in 
tlie  bill  that  would  end  the  life  of  a 
foundation  as  such  in  40  years.  The 
amendment  that  I  have  sponsored,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  others,  would  strike  that 
out.  And  it  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

Let  us  not  permit  anyone  to  persuade 
us  to  do  otherwise  by  saying  that  we 
must  support  the  committee.  This  was 
a  photo  finish  vote  in  the  committee.  We 
started  with  a  proposal  to  end  their  lives 
in  25  years.  That  went  to  30,  35,  and 
finally  to  40  years.  Then  it  was  done.  It 
w£us  reported  in  the  committee  after- 
ward. 

When  the  information  was  given  to 
the  press,  the  press  for  the  first  time  was 
astounded  because  this  was  done  with- 
out any  hearings  and  without  any  notice. 
It  was  just  said  that,  because  a  few 
foundations  have  had  some  experience 
or  have  performed  some  acts  that  should 
not  have  been  performed,  all  of  them 
should  be  killed  off  at  the  end  of  40  srears. 
What  kind  of  justice  is  that? 

Why  is  the  Senate  about  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  that  the  life  of  a  founda- 
tion is  40  years,  when  in  43  States  of  the 
Union  a  corporation  runs  in  perpetuity? 
That  corporation  can  be  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  liquor;  it  can  be  a 
corporaticm  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  burlesque  theater  or  any- 
thing else.  It  goes  on  and  on.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  foundation  dedicated  to  doing 
good,  the  Senate  is  asked  to  kill  it  at  the 
end  of  40  years.  It  is  wrong;  it  is  unfair. 
It  is  wrong  to  punish  the  good  founda- 
tions for  the  offenses  of  a  few.  It  is  un- 
wise to  do  such  tilings  until  we  have  had 
a  year  or  two  of  the  auditing  by  the 
Treasury,  imtil  we  have  had  a  year  or 
two  of  reporting  under  provisions  of  the 
amendment  adopted  the  other  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CrURTIS.  May  I  liave  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator,  but  there  have 
Ijeen  so  many  requests  for  time  that  I 
will  yield  the  Senator  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  not  all 
foundations  are  tax  shelters.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  accoimt  of  a  foundation,  and  I 
Itnow  it  well — a  long  Ust  of  colleges  to 
which  it  has  given  money.  It  was  created 
by  the  donor  because  he  did  not  want  his 
children  to  Inherit  more  money.  Because 
it  has  a  life  and  can  carry  on,  it  has  given 
to  good  causes  that  have  saved  the  Sen- 
ators' tax  money  and  the  tax  money  of 
the  people  they  represent  two  and  a  half 
times  of  the  original  gift. 

There  is  a  good  old  American  custom, 
and  that  is  that  the  hearing  should  pre- 


cede the  hanging.  In  this  caae  there 
never  has  been  a  hearing.  It  is  a  vicious 
attack,  an  unfounded  attack,  and  it 
siiould  not  be  done,  in  the  Interest  of 
justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  agreed  upon  does 
not  put  a  death  sentence  on  foundations. 
All  this  says,  as  a  practical  matter,  is 
that  they  will  be  paying  a  7V^-percent 
tax  in  40  years.  So  40  years  from  now 
they  will  pay  the  same  tax  that  the 
House  voted  this  year.  It  goes  into  effect 
next  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
Let  me  explain. 

This  provision  says  that  these  foun- 
dations would  be  taxed  as  a  corporation 
after  40  years. 

Most  of  these  foundations  are  holding 
stock,  and  when  the  dividends  ase 
declared  on  the  stock  they  are  entitled  to 
corporate  dividend  deductions,  which  is 
an  85-percent  deduction:  so  they  only 
pay  a  50 -percent  tax  on  the  remaining 
15  percent.  That  is  how  the  House  arrived 
at  their  7 '/2 -percent  tax  on  the  founda- 
tions, which  would  start  next  year. 

We  hear  Senators  who  are  upset 
shouting  about  a  death  sentence  when  all 
that  is  being  talked  about  is  mustering 
up  courage  to  vote  the  tax  on  those  foun- 
dations 40  years  from  now  which  the 
House  voted  to  put  on  next  year. 

Mr.   GORE.   Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  be  exact,  the  House 
voted  to  tax  foundations  7.5  percent  be- 
ginning January  1,  1970.  What  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  done  is  to  say  that 
after  being  in  existence  40  years,  they 
can  then  be  taxed  as  corporations,  which 
presently  means  not  $7.50,  but  at  a  4«- 
percent  rate.  It  means  that  out  of  each 
$100  from  dividend  distribution  they 
would  pay  $7.20 — not  even  a  current  in- 
terest rate. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
What  Senators  are  so  upset  about  is 
the  prospect  of  the  Senate  mustering  the 
courage  to  do  sometliing  40  years  from 
now,  when  most  of  us  will  be  gone.  IX  any 
of  us  are  left,  it  will  be  thanks  to  the 
merciful  CJreator.  If  the  present  young- 
est Member  of  tills  lx>dy  will  be  around, 
he  will  be  a  very  old  man  40  years  from 
now.  In  the  year  2009  we  would  be  doing 
what  the  House  voted  to  do  next  year. 
That  takes  a  great  deal  of  political 
courage.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  (TURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  get  it  straight. 
They  would  pay  the  same  tax  as  any 
other  corporation.  Any  other  corpora- 
tion would  get  an  85-percent  dividend 
credit,  and  they  would  pay  the  same  tax. 
Also,  the  entire  argiunent  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  was 
for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  life  of  • 
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foundation.  He  did  not  want  the  hands 
of  a  dead  man  to  go  on  and  on  and 
control  things. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  for  a  question,  but  not  for  a 
speech  against  my  position,  on  my  time. 

Any  one  of  these  foundations  can  put 
its  portfolio  into  the  same  kind  of  as- 
sets that  most  of  them  are  holding  now. 
Half  of  them  were  created — in  fact,  some 
of  the  largest  were  created — Just  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  family  control 
over  a  corporation  after  the  man  who 
organized  the  corporation  and  built  it  up 
passed  away,  so  that  the  family  voting 
control  could  be  maintained.  Some  of 
these  foundations  have  not  used  any  of 
that  money  to  make  any  worthy  contri- 
bution to  charity,  even  to  this  day.  This 
is  a  case  in  which  corporate  stock  was 
placed  in  a  f  oimdation  on  the  theory  that 
it  was  to  go  to  charity,  and  in  many  in- 
stances charity  has  been  waiting  many 
years  and  has  not  received  any  benefit  as 
yet. 

We  tried  to  do  something  about  that 
in  this  bill.  But  should  not  there  come  a 
day,  sometime,  when  we  ask,  "What  kind 
of  good  works  has  this  outfit  done?  Does 
it  deserve  tax  exemption  in  perpetuity? 
Does  it  deserve  immortality?  Has  it  done 
the  kind  of  good  work  that  entitles  it  to 
a  tax-exempt  status  forever?"  If  it  has 
not  done  that,  why  should  it  not  pay 
some  tax  for  failing  to  do  the  kinds  of 
things  we  hoped  the  foundations  would 
do  when  they  were  created? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
whole  tradition  of  charitable  foundations 
is  an  evil  in  our  American  society,  we 
should  eliminate  it  completely.  But  I  am 
one  of  those  who  feel  that  the  inspiration 
for  private  giving  in  America  is  the  very 
foundation  of  our  democratic  process. 

In  my  State  we  have  foundation  after 
foundation  that  have  dedicated  require- 
ments, imdar  their  charter  provisions, 
that  at  least  one  shall  give  its  entire  dis- 
tribution to  the  United  Fund  appeal. 

With  this  idea  today,  that  we  should 
treat  them  as  private  corporations,  what 
are  we  doing?  We  are  stifiing  the  one 
thing  that  is  the  nobility  of  our  society, 
and  that  is  the  element  of  private  giv- 
ing. If  we  want  to  get  into  a  dole  state, 
if  we  want  to  begin  to  tax  a  charitable 
foundation  as  we  tax  any  other  corpo- 
ration, then  we  would  be  spelling  the 
death  knell. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  argument 
that  40  years  from  today  I  will  not  be 
here.  But  my  grandchildren  will  be  here, 
and  the  grandchildren  of  other  Senators 
will  be  here. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
should  not  do  this,  because  it  would  elim- 
inate the  element  of  private  giving  in 
America,  and  that  is  the  worst  thing 
that  could  beset  this  society. 

It  is  becoming  bad  enough  for  our 
universities  to  receive  endowments.  For 
example,  I  am  a  trustee  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  we  receive  some  handsome 
contributions  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  other  foundations.  We  have  the 
Rhode  Island  Charity  Foundation,  which 
has  to  give  every  nickel  of  its  distribu- 
tion to  the  United  Fimd  appeal. 


Yes;  there  have  been  abuses.  But  you 
do  not  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  wash 
water,  and  you  do  not  bum  down  the 
bam  just  to  catch  one  mouse.  That  is 
what  is  being  contemplated  today.  If 
there  are  abuses,  let  us  eliminate  the 
abuses. 

If  their  accounts  have  to  be  audited 
and  they  must  pay  for  it,  let  them  pay  for 
it,  but  do  not  crucify  them  and  do  not 
eliminate  them,  because  you  will  be  re- 
moving from  society  a  tradition  that  is 
noble  and  fine. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Rhode  Island  has 
waxed  warm,  but  not  very  factually. 
What  is  the  record?  The  record  shows 
that  foundations  are  largely  conduits. 
The  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  showed  that  almost  94  percent 
of  foundation  contributions  went  to 
other  tax-exempt  organizations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  please. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned my  name;  he  said  I  was  not  fac- 
tual. Why  does  not  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield.  What  facts  does 
the  Senator  have? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  pre- 
tend that  he  knows  the  situation  in 
Rhode  Island  better  than  I? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  pretend  to  know  the  sit- 
uation about  foundations  better  than  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  not  about  Rhode 
Island  foundations. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  expect  I  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  expect  you  are  ab- 
solutely wrong.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  set  a  day  and  find 
out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  not  try  to  talk  for 
my  State;  and  I  shall  not  talk  for  your 
State. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  not,  or  should  not 
be,  talking  about  Rhode  Island  or  Ten- 
nessee. We  are  talking  about  tax-exempt 
privileges  for  private  foundations,  not 
public  foimdations. 

The  record  shows,  according  to  testi- 
mony before  the  Peterson  Commission, 
that  in  overwhelming  proportions  and 
instances  foundations  are  created  for 
the  purpose  of  tax  avoidance,  to  extend 
economic  benefits  to  members  of  the  cre- 
ator's family  and  to  continue  family 
ownership  and  control  of  property. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  good  ones: 
Kellogg.  It  was  created  approximately 
40  years  ago  for  charity.  What  has  hap- 
pened? The  corpus  has  increased — and 
here  is  the  report — from  $41  million  to 
$408  million.  Not  one  dime  of  this  in- 
crease has  gone  to  charity;  some  of  the 
income  has.  Here  is  a  168  page  report. 
And  what  is  the  purpose?  To  advertise 
Kellogg,  Kellogg,  Kellogg.  Can  you  see 
it?  Kellogg,  Kellogg,  Kellogg. 

It  perpetuates  and  immortalizes  the 
name  of  the  Kellogg  family,  advertises 
the  Kellogg  Co..  and  brtmd  name  of  its 
products  and  to  keep  some  tax-exempt 
funds. 

Those  are  some  of  the  facts  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  did  not 
refer. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  do  not  yield.  I  have 
only  5  minuttes. 

Mr.  Presi4ent.  how  long  can  we  per- 
mit this  to  continue?  Is  40  years  too 
long?  Maybe  we  should  make  it  140 
years?  But  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
wants  to  continue  it  in  perpetuity.  How 
long  is  forever?  Every  time,  or  almost 
every  time,  a  man  becomes  a  millionaire 
now  he  begins  to  look  for  a  tax  lawyer 
to  set  up  a  foundation  to  avoid  taxes 
and  to  perpetuate  family  ownership  of 
property. 

One  of  the  strangest  anomalies  in  our 
history  is  that  my  liberal  friends  some- 
how think  this  is  a  liberal  cause  for 
which  they  are  fighting.  They  are  fight- 
ing for  the  vested  interest  of  this  coim- 
try,  for  the  vested  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try, to  be  tied  up  in  perpetuity  for  the 
descendants  of  a  few  people  who  have 
waxed  rich — sometimes  by  chance  or  in- 
heritance from  this  society  of  ours. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  When  the  foun- 
dations are  exempt  from  taxes,  who  pays 
the  tax  to  make  up  for  the  tax  they  do 
not  pay? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  people  the  Senator 
and  I  represent,  who  eam  wages  and 
salaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  long 
enough  to  Join  the  issues  of  this  matter. 
What  the  committee  has  done  has  been 
to  provide  some  reasonable  time  limita- 
tion on  tax  exemption.  I  think  it  should 
have  been  shorter  than  40  years.  Our 
successors  can  devise  a  formula  through 
which  the  good  can  emerge,  but  imless 
we  have  some  plan,  some  formula,  some 
guide,  some  rule,  or  some  limit,  then 
they  can  go  on  ad  infinitum,  proliferat- 
ing by  the  thousands  everywhere,  to 
avoid  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
when  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  III  was 
before  our  committee?  I  asked  Mr. 
Rockefeller  this  question:  "Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, would  you  agree  with  me  that  if 
one  is  to  have  immortality  he  should 
eam  immortality?" 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  answer  was,  "Yes." 

I  agree  with  that.  I  hope  he  had  in 
mind  what  I  had  In  mind.  I  think  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  done  a  lot 
of  good  work.  Some  people  were  con- 
cerned to  find  the  overhead  is  18  per- 
cent. We  thought  it  would  be  less;  that 
expenditures  for  charity  and  education 
would  be  more  than  82  percent  and  the 
overhead  less  than  18  percent.  But  we 
had  accepted  it  as  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  this  country  that  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Most  people  would 
have  the  view  it  has  been  a  fine  respon- 
sible organization  and  it  Is  one  of  the 
ancient  foundations  of  this  country,  one 
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of  the  historic  big  ones.  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  m  agrees  that  if  one  should 
have  immortality  he  must  eam  im- 
mortality. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  question 
will  come  to  us  25  years  from  now  and 
say,  "We  want  Congress  to  extend  our 
tax-exempt  privileges  for  another  40 
years." 

Mr.  GORE.  Or  become  a  public  foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Or  become  a  public  foun- 
dation. But  that  would  create  no  prob- 
lem. But  I  am  well  aware  of  some  of  these 
foundations.  I  have  been  asked  to  serve 
as  a  trustee  on  some  of  them  where  some 
fellow  who  never  gave  the  first  evidence 
that  he  has  one  drop  of  human  kindness 
sets  it  up  for  tax  avoidance,  sets  it  up 
for  his  children  and  grandchildren  to 
use  for  the  economic  muscle  involved  in 
that  money,  without  giving  any  of  it  for 
charity. 

I  have  heard  some  persons  say  that 
one  of  these  days  Congress  is  going  to  de- 
bate the  laws  about  this  and  they  say, 
"We  better  get  organized  as  fast  as  we 
can  in  order  to  come  under  any  grand- 
father clause  that  might  be  effective  at 
that  time."  I  heard  that  20  years  ago 
when  I  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  an  off-the-record  ses- 
sion, we  were  told  of  two  foundations. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  verify  this, 
but  we  heard  it.  It  is  certainly  possible 
under  the  law. 

Citizen  A  created  his  foundation,  foun- 
dation A.  Citizen  B  created  a  foundation, 
foimdation  B.  I  am  leaving  out  the 
names.  The  foimdations  were  created  for 
the  worthy  and  charitable  purpose  x)f  as- 
sisting in  the  education  of  worthy  young 
men  and  women.  Citizen  A,  through  the 
fluids  of  his  foundation,  educated  the 
children  of  citizen  B,  and  citizen  B, 
through  the  funds  of  his  foundation, 
educated  the  children  of  citizen  A.  Funds 
in  both  cases  were  tax  exempt,  of  course. 

Mr.  LONG.  A  home-and-home  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  do  not  yield  just  now. 
The  Senator  htis  me  worked  up.  I  want 
to  continue.  How  long  does  the  Senate 
tliink  this  could  continue — for  40  years? 
140  years?  or  forever? 

We  argued  here  for  days  about  rais- 
ing the  personal  exemption  for  a  man's 
child  from  $600  to  $800,  and  it  was,  some 
said,  going  to  bust  the  budget.  But  now 
we  come  here  to  give  a  tax  exemption  in 
perpetuity  for  the  rich  to  invest  their 
wealth  in  personal  foundations,  private 
foundations  to  avoid  taxes  and  per- 
petuate their  names,  perpetuate  family 
ownership  in  property^  whether  they  are 
able  to  manage  the  business  or  not.  In 
perpetuity.  Bust  the  budget?  Perish  the 
thought. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  president,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessiee  jrield? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  because — well,  yes,  I  will  yield. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  AU  right.  Thank  you. 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  love  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
me  to  get  him  a  drink  of  water. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  love  my  esteemed  friend 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  being  kind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
me  to  fetch  him  a  drink  of  water? 
.  Mr.  GORE.  At  this  time  of  day,  yes. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  I  want  to  have  3 
minutes  at  the  end. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  if  we  must  quib- 
ble over  time 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  only  3  minutes  left. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  but  the  Senator  is 
all  steamed  up. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  need  far  more  than  3 
minutes  when  I  am  steamed  up. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  the  time  to  10 
minutes  on  this  amendment,  with  5  min- 
utes being  allocated  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  hedfd. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  19  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  proponents  of  the 
committee  bill  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Mondale-Percy-Curtis- 
Hollings  amendment,  I  very  much  urge 
its  adoption. 

I  have  had  some  15  years  of  experi- 
ence working  with  a  number  of  founda- 
tions and  I  should  therefore  like  to  be 
as  objective  as  I  possibly  can.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  there  have 
been  abuses  by  foundations,  abuses  which 
have  actually  been  brought  about  some- 
times by  lack  of  surveillance  by  the 
Government. 

The  committee  has  done  a  fine  Job  in 
plugging  the  loopholes  that  have  been 
used  by  some  foundations.  It  has  stamped 
out,  with  the  legislation  before  us,  some 
of  the  abuses  that  have  been  perpetrated. 
That  is  a  good  thing  and  all  good  foun- 
dations support  what  the  committee  has 
done  in  this  regard.  But  if  ever  I  have 
seen  an  example  where  we  are  trying  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg, 
here  is  that  case.  If  Anyone  feels  that  a 
university  can  be  set  up  and  say  it  shall 
be  taxed  as  a  corporation  after  40  years, 
how  can  it  continue  to  get  by  on  con- 
tributions to  carry  on  in  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  and  carry  on  its  good 
work?  That  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  reform  measure, 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee 
would  impose  a  40 -year  life  on  private, 
nonoperating  foundations. 

In  fact,  the  committee  has  imposed  a 
death  sentence  on  these  foundations. 
This  was  done  without  justification. 

Our  country  today  faces  a  critical  chal- 
lenge in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  so- 


ciety. A  gap  exists  between  what  our 
needs  are  and  our  ability  to  meet  these 
needs.  In  the  areas  of  environmental  pol- 
lution, crime  control,  drug  abuse,  health, 
education.  Jobs,  mass  transix>rtation,  and 
other  urban  and  rural  ills,  we  have  a 
gigantic  job  to  do.  Hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  will  be  required  to  even  begin 
to  resolve  these  problems.  Government — 
Federal.  State,  or  local — cannot  begin 
to  meet  this  challenge.  Aside  from  lack 
of  revenue,  adequate  and  skilled  person- 
nel will  not  exist  nor  frequently  will  that 
degree  of  innovative  quality  and  in- 
centive which  are  so  vital  to  a  dynamic 
society.  Foundations  can  carry  on  cre- 
ative innovative  experiments  more  freely 
than  Government.  Greater  flexibility  can 
also  be  exercised  in  responding  to  special 
needs. 

Each  year  seme  $16  billion  in  private 
wealth  is  given  for  charitable  purposes. 
Of  this,  private  foundations  give  $1.5 
billion  or  about  1^2  percent  of  their 
total  assets.  In  comparison  to  the  over- 
all expenditures  for  our  social  needs, 
this  sum  may  seem  of  only  limited  im- 
portance. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Medical  education  and  research,  pop- 
ulation studies  and  family  planning, 
public  television,  education  at  all  levels, 
revenue  sharing,  conservation,  scientific 
breakthroughs,  pollution  control,  fam- 
ily assistance  innovations,  culture  and 
the  arts — these  and  many  other  areas 
of  our  daily  life  have  been  helped  or 
inspired  by  grants  from  private  founda- 
tions. In  fact,  sdl  of  us  can  think  of 
many  major  discoveries  and  achieve- 
ments that  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  foundation  grants.  Many  foundations 
have  had  the  freedom,  courage,  inde- 
pendence, foresight,  and  wisdom  to  risk 
funds  in  innovative  and  creative  ways. 
The  heart  of  foundation  giving,  how- 
ever, is  not  generally  the  glamorous,  pi- 
oneering variety  described  above.  In- 
stead, grants  are  made  year-in  and  year- 
out  to  the  YMCA,  Boys  Clubs,  the  Can- 
cer Society,  the  Girl  Scouts,  education 
institutions  and  hospitals,  symphonies, 
museums,  welfare  agencies,  and  the 
myriad  of  other  institutions  which  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  a  better 
society. 

These  institutions  are  not  only  valu- 
able for  the  work  they  do  but  also  in 
the  benefit  they  and.  in  turn,  society 
receive  through  voluntary  assistance. 

The  social  costs  are  rising  rapidly.  In 
this  service-oriented  line  of  endeavor, 
personnel  costs  constitute  the  major 
financial  burden.  The  Commission  on 
Foundations  and  Private  Philanthropy 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Peter  G. 
Peterson  has  recently  reported  that  64 
percent  of  the  costs  of  Chicago  charities 
in  1968,  consisted  of  personnel  costs.  I  am 
sure  charitable  institutions  in  other  areas 
of  the  country  experience  similar  ex- 
penses. SsJaries  of  hospital  interns  are 
up  81  percent  in  the  past  5  years.  During 
the  same  period,  nurses  salaries  are  up  50 
percent  and  social  and  case  workers  up 
42  percent.  Due  to  these  and  other  costs 
loads  upon  charitable,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  other  institutions,  the  fees 
that  many  agencies  have  had  to  charge 
have  arisen  or  the  assistance  they  have 
been  able  to  render  has  declined.  But,  the 
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impact  would  hfive  been  far  worse  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  contribution  of 
voluntary  assistance  which  helps  to  keep 
these  institutions  running  as  do  the 
financial  contributions  of  private  foun- 
dations. 

Projection  made  by  the  Peterson  Com- 
mission show  that  50  to  60  million  Amer- 
icans annually  engage  in  full-time  or 
part-time  volunteer  activity  for  non- 
profit Institutions.  If  this  assistance  were 
costed  out  at  the  low  figure  of  $3  an  hour, 
the  financial  burden  would  be  impossible 
to  bear.  Even  with  continued  generous 
contributions  by  foundations,  however, 
as  well  as  by  other  traditional  means, 
these  institutions  could  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  at  their  present  levels.  And,  we 
surely  know  that  Government  cannot  as- 
sume the  burden.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  are  imable  to  support 
their  present  social  obligations — let 
alone  take  on  new  ones. 

It  is  essential,  then,  that  we  not  only 
preserve  private  giving,  as  exemplified  by 
the  contributions  of  private  foundations, 
but  seek  to  encourfige  greater  giving. 
Why,  then,  are  we  seeking  to  pass  a  death 
sentence  on  private  foundations  as  the 
committee  bill  seeks  to  do?  In  all  hon- 
esty I  do  not  know.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  this  desire  to  destroy  foimdatlons  is 
due  to  irritation  by  many  over  the  wrong 
doings  of  a  few  foundations  and  bitter- 
ness by  a  few  over  the  progressive  activi- 
ties of  a  number  of  foundations.  The  lat- 
ter attitude  cannot  be  met  undoubtedly 
without  destroying  the  will  and  purpose 
of  most  foundations.  The  former,  how- 
ever, has  already  been  taken  care  of  by 
other  provisions  in  the  tax  reform  bill. 
A  liberal  payout  of  income  must  be  made 
each  year,  detailed  auditing  will  be  re- 
quired periodically;  partisan  political  ac- 
tivities or  lobbying  are  to  be  prohibited: 
and  self-dealing,  tax  avoidance,  and 
anticompetitive  practices  are  prevented. 

The  40-year  rule  does  nothing  to  cor- 
rect abuses;  it  only  destroys  valuable  in- 
stitutions— after  reforms  have  been  in- 
stituted. This  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Foundations  are  created  for  many  rea- 
sons; the  desire  to  perpetuate  a  name,  an 
interest  in  helping  to  meet  certain  cate- 
gories of  social  need,  an  intention  to  re- 
duce personal  administrative  inconveni- 
ence or  to  insulate  oneself  from  direct  ap- 
peals for  contributions,  and  admittedly 
in  many  instances  to  obtain  a  tax  benefit. 
But,  what  is  wrong  with  these  reasons.  In 
the  long  run,  as  well  as  the  short,  the 
public  benefits.  Not  only  do  we  preserve 
a  pluralistic  society  where  social  needs 
are  met  through  private  as  well  as  public 
assistance,  but  we  also  continue  In  opera- 
tion on  Innovative  and  dynamic  force 
which  challenges  the  public  sector. 

As  John  Gardner  recently  warned: 

A  society  that  deadens  the  Individual  cuts 
oBf  lt«  own  sources  of  revenue  and  cements 
over  the  seedbed  of  Its  future  growth. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  let  this 
happen.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  which  the  adminis- 
tration fully  endorses. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 


ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 

1  can  say  in  2  minutes  what  I  want  to 
say. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  in  every  word. 
The  foundations,  if  they  need  regulat- 
ing, should  be  regulated;  and  if  Internal 
Revenue  does  not  succeed  under  its  au- 
thority in  doing  that,  then  I  am  con- 
fident the  able  gentlemen  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
can  frame  the  kind  of  legislation  or 
create  the  kind  of  quasi-judicial  body 
necessary  so  that  any  abuses  are  stopped. 

In  ray  State  of  New  Hampshire,  like 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  we  have  many 
small  foimdations,  and  they  are  doing 
excellent  work.  Every  cent  is  being  spent 
for  the  purpose  of  the  foundation,  and 
the  purpose  is  not  to  favor  any  family 
or  maintain  rich  men's  sons.  They  are 
being  used  to  educate  poor  boys  and  girls. 
They  are  being  used  in  many  of  the  nec- 
essary philanthropic  activities  in  our 
State. 

At  best,  government  charity  Is  a  pretty 
cold  proposition.  In  this  country,  we  are 
fast  getting  to  the  point  of  we  are  say- 
ing, "The  Govenmient  is  my  brother's 
keeper." 

I  do  not  care  whether  we  call  it  making 
them  a  corporation  or  taxing  them,  or 
whether  we  call  it  putting  them  to  death. 
This  blunderbuss  approach  of  saying 
ing  "sometime  in  the  future,  at  such  a 
date,"  if  some  Congress  is  not  wise  enough 
to  change  it  and  face  up  to  its  duty,  that 
foimdations  shall  be  ended  as  founda- 
tions, that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Sena- 
tor, is  wrong. 

Therefore,  I  shall  certainly  support  the 
amendment  because  I  support  It  in  the 
name  of  foundations  of  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar in  my  State,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  familiar  with  them 
in  his  State. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  no- 
biUty  of  giving  in  America  as  proposed 
by  my  amendment  and  described  so  viv- 
idly by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  is  the  very  reason  I  sup- 
port it.  I  think  the  argument  has  gotten 
out  of  kilter.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  mentioned  Kellogg.  He  contends 
it  has  not  spent  one  dime  on  charitable 
purposes;  that  it  has  built  itself  up  from 
$40  million  to  $400  million,  and  spent 
nothing  for  charity. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  not  qualify 
as  a  foundation.  To  build  from  $40  to 
$400  million  Is  a  successful  operation. 
You  can  still  maintain  the  corpus  and 
be  allocating  millions  from  income — with 
the  corpus  growing  all  the  time. 

Now.  all  this  talk  as  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  and  where  the  taxes  will 
come  from — that  which  is  not  paid  by 
foundations  that  it  will  come  from  the 
poor  people.  It  so  happens  that  the  ex- 
perience in  South  Carolina  lias  been  that 
this  money  does  go  to  charity,  and  that 
it  does  go  to  the  poor. 


The  Duke  Foundation,  for  example, 
gives  $1  for  every  welfare  patient  in 
every  hospital,  particularly  in  the  rural 
sections  of  South  Carolina — $1.  whether 
white  or  black,  and  also  $1  for  each 
orphan  in  the  orphanages.  Self-foimda- 
tion;  Duke  has  supported  all  of  the  hos- 
pitalization, the  welfare,  and  the  rural 
programs  in  South  Carolina. 

To  quote  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  you 
can  shear  a  sheep  every  year,  but  you 
can  skin  him  but  once.  I  am  afraid  that 
what  we  are  about  to  do  is  skin  and 
ruin  the  sheep. 

Senators  talk  about  foimdations  that 
are  not  supporting  charitable  endeavors. 
If  they  have  never  paid  out  funds  as 
charitable  foundations,  as  they  should 
under  the  law.  then  they  should  be  re- 
moved from  their  tax-exempt  status  as 
provided  for  by  law. 

We  now  are  concerned  with  the  abuses 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  spoke 
about  so  vehemently  and  persutusively 
yesterday.  I  support  the  cures,  I  want  to 
correct  the  abuses,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
give  a  cure  and  a  death  sentence  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  key  issue  is  whether  we  wish  to 
destroy  one  of  the  most  creative  and  dy- 
namic and  unique  institutions  in  Ameri- 
can life— the  private  foundation.  If  the 
issue  were  one  of  reform,  if  the  issue 
were  one  of  self-dealing,  if  the  issue 
were  one  of  public  disclosure,  I  think 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  would  agree 
on  the  need  for  those  reforms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tax  committee 
has  recommended  several  reforms  which 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse — reforms  re- 
quiring, for  example,  that  5  percent  of 
the  foundation's  assets  be  paid  out  annu- 
ally for  charitable  purposes;  reforms 
that  prohibit  self -dealing,  or  control  of 
family  corporations,  reforms  that  strictly 
limit  the  nature  in  which  corporate  do- 
nors may  use  the  sissets  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  public  maneuvering;  public  dis- 
closure provisions,  which  we  just  voted 
to  strengthen  only  yesterday,  reforms 
that  prohibit  nepotism  and  favoritism, 
reforms  that  would  restrict  jeopardizing 
the  foundation's  assets  or  making  un- 
productive use  of  them. 

I  stand  by  those  measures  because  I 
think  reform  is  needed.  I  think  some  of 
the  criticisms  against  foundations  are 
well  taken  and  that  those  reforms  should 
take  place.  I  am  surprised  that  we  hear 
so  much  about  abuses  in  the  debate  on 
my  amendment  because  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  wisely  included  provisions  to 
deal  effectively  with  that  problem. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  reform,  but  a  death  sentence.  This 
is  a  proposal  to  eliminate — not  reform — 
private  nonoperating  foundations  in 
American  life.  And,  if  we  eliminate  these, 
why  not  other  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions? 

Is  that  what  the  Senate  wants?  Do  we 
want  to  support  a  proposal  which  would 
have  killed  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
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at  its  40th  year — the  foundation  which 
developed  miracle  varieties  of  wheat  and 
rice  which  today  offer  the  only  hope  of 
eliminating  world  starvation?  When  I  am 
asked  if  I  support  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation as  a  liberal  institution,  I  say 
"Yes." 

Last  night  we  heard  complaints  about 
the  fact  that  foundation  moneys  had 
been  used  to  make  it  possible  for  some 
poor  people  to  attend  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Hunger.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  if  there  is  to  be  a  conference 
on  hunger,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
couple  of  people  on  it  who  have  been 
hungry  and  know  something  about  it. 

The  complaints  were  that  tax-exempt 
foundation  money  should  not  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  There  were  no  complaints 
made  against  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
delegates  were  corporate  o£9cers,  corix)- 
ration  presidents,  chainstore  leaders, 
processors,  and  the  rest  who  were  taking 
tax  deductions  for  their  expenses.  Do  not 
forget  that  business  corporations  also 
have  charters  that  are  in  perpetuity. 

Although  reform  is  needed,  I  oelieve 
the  record  of  the  private  foundations  in 
this  country  is  such  that  we  ought  to 
support  them  and  stand  behind  them  in 
their  magnificent  work.  All  of  us  know 
that  many  of  the  creative  ideas  with 
which  we  deal  he^e  in  Government, 
which  we  see  in  our  country,  are  cerived 
from  the  splendid  work  of  these  worthy 
founr'ations. 

In  health,  in  education,  in  the  cultural 
field,  in  social  welfare,  in  noncommercial 
television,  in  adult  education,  in  legal 
rights  for  the  poor  and  the  consumer,  in 
civil  rights,  in  social  sciences,  in  the  na- 
tional merit  scholarship  program,  in 
population  problems — wherever  we  look, 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  lioeral,  dynamic 
thought  in  this  country  today  is  being 
supported  by  the  private  foundation 
field. 

I  think  anybody  who  wants  to  cut 
off  that  dynamic  and  creative  and  com- 
petitive area  of  life  threatens  to  diminish 
and  reduce  the  vitality  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  proud,  as  a  liberal  Democrat  who 
has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  on  great  hu- 
manitarian programs,  to  stand  here  as 
well  today  and  say  this  is  a  measure 
important  to  the  vitality  and  the  objec- 
tives of  this  country  that  we  must 
further. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
essence  of  this  debate  is  that  this  Is 
not  a  tax  reform  question  but  rather  a 
sociological  decision  for  the  Nation.  Even 
at  the  end  of  40  yeara  any  one  of  these 
foundations  can  turn  Its  assets  over  to 
an  operating  foundation  or  charitable 
foundation  and  thus  pay  no  tax.  So  no 
money  is  involved.  It  is  not  a  tax  reform 
to  right  some  ineqult>.  It  Is  just  an  Issue 
that  at  the  end  of  40  years  we  are  going 
to  decapitate  any  private  foundation 
without  any  regard  to  its  performance 
standard.  Therefore,  It  Is  a  sociological 
decision.  There  Is  no  method  for  evaluat- 
ing the  standards  by  which  the  founda- 
tions would  have  performed.  There  is  no 
determination    that    some    foundation 


should  not  exist  for  even  40  years  while 
others  should  exist  for  far  longer.  There- 
fore, this  would  just  be  a  sudden  death 
proposition,  no  matter  how  desirable  the 
operations  of  the  foundation  were  that 
it  had  carried  on.  Therefore,  I  think  we 
would  be  carrying  out,  In  this  tax  reform 
bill,  a  major  change  in  American  society. 
This  is  why  the  foundations  and  the 
recipients  of  the  foundations'  charity 
have  been  up  in  arms.  Perhaps  someone 
can  analyze  for  them  that  no  part  of 
the  bill  is  going  to  trouble  him  seriously 
in  his  lifetime,  but  they  say  it  is  a  sen- 
tence of  death  or  of  disapproval  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  whole 
concept  of  philanthropic  giving.  That  is 
what  alarms  them  so  much.  That  is  why 
I  criticize  it  this  morning.  I  regard  this 
as  the  central,  most  critical  amendment 
with  regard  to  the  foundation  that  per- 
haps has  faced  us  in  the  time  we  have 
served. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment.  The 
questions  which  have  been  raised  here  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  seem  to  me 
really  irrelevant  to  the  amendment.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  together 
with  the  bill  which  came  to  us  from 
the  House,  has  already  voted  rather  seri- 
ous restrictions  and  limitations  on  pri- 
vate foundations.  It  proposes  to  place  a 
tax  on  them.  It  proposes  to  require  rather 
rigid  disclosure  rules.  It  prohibits  self- 
dealing  in  a  great  deal  of  detail.  It  pro- 
hibits political  activity.  It  requires  a  pay- 
out regularly  each  year  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  foundation's  assets.  It 
seems  to  me  those  are  rather  serious 
steps  we  are  taking. 

Then,  on  top  of  all  that,  we  come  along 
with  what  Is  for  those  who  advocate  It 
from  their  position  actually  a  meaning- 
less provision  saying  that  40  years  from 
now,  after  being  on  probation,  you  will 
be  executed.  We  will  have  time  to  do  that 
later  on  if  we  want  to  do  so.  We  have 
done  enough.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  because  I  believe 
it  would  be  intolerable  to  pass  what 
amounts  to  a  death  sentence  on  our  great 
foundations.  I  recognize  that  the  founda- 
tion method  has  been  used  and  abused  by 
some  who  have  used  it  as  a  tax  dodge  in 
various  ways.  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  permit  anyone  to  abuse  the  im- 
munity from  taxes  given  to  the  foimda- 
tions, but  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
great  foundations,  those  that  were 
spoken  of  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, are  indeed  furnishing  leadership  in 
this  country  that  we  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
pense with,  and  I  therefore  support  the 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

All  this  provision  of  the  committee  bill 
says  is  that  these  foundations  would  start 
paying,  40  years  from  now,  the  same 
tax  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  voted  that  they  would  start  paying 
next  year.  We  take  40  years  to  put  on 
the  tax  that  the  House  mustered  the 
courage  to  put  on  these  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations starting  next  year. 

That  is  no  death  sentence.  It  amounts 
to  a  7Vi-percent  tax.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  they  could  show,  10  years  from 

now 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 30  seconds  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds 
more.  If  they  could  show,  10  years  from 
now,  that  they  had  done  the  kind  of  work 
that  would  justify  continued  tax  exemp- 
tion. I  would  be  willing  to  vote  to  con- 
tinue their  tax-exempt  status.  But  to  say 
that  they  shall  unconditionally  enjoy  tax 
exempt  status  forever  is  unreasonable, 
and  I  am  sure  the  more  Senators  think 
about  It,  the  more  unreasonable  they  will 
see  it  is. 

I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
said  little  about  how  this  provision  in  the 
committee  bill  could  act  as  a  brake  upon 
the  proliferation  of  so-called  private 
charitable  foundations  by  the  thousands 
per  year.  The  Treasury  cannot  even  give 
us  a  reliable  estimate,  within  10,000,  of 
how  many  there  are  now.  One  effect  of 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  will  be 
to  call  a  halt  to  this  process,  by  estab- 
lishing for  private  foundations  a  rule 
against  perpetuity. 

This,  throughout  western  history,  has 
been  a  liberal  cause.  Yet  my  liberal 
friends  are  worked  up  by  the  power  of 
the  foundation  lobby  Into  thlnUng  that 
somehow,  by  fighting  for  perpetuity  for 
vestment  and  control  of  wealth,  they  are 
fighting  for  a  liberal  cause.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  are  misled. 

The  Peterson  Commission  report,  as 
presented  to  your  .jmmittee,  showed 
that  the  principal  reason  for  setting  up 
foundations  is  to  keep  control  of  a  family 
corporation,  tax  avoidance  through  gifts 
of  appreciated  property,  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  family  name. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  private 
foundations  are  freer  to  engage  In  ex- 
perimental and  controversial  areas  than 
is  the  Government.  However,  the  Peter- 
son Commission  testimony  itself  showed 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  testimony 
was  that  only  12  percent  of  the  founda- 
tions had  made  any  gifts  at  all  in  the  last 
3  years  that  might  be  considered  in- 
novative, experimental,  or  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Less  than  1  percent  had  sup- 
ported any  projects  that  might  be  con- 
sidered controversial.  Therefore,  the 
foundation  claim  that  they  are  an  in- 
novative force  in  society  is  destroyed 
by  the  foundations  themselves. 
The  fact  that  regular  corporations  are 
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granted  perpetual  life  la  no  argument 
against  40-year  nile.  Corporations  that 
have  perpetual  existence  are  taxed 
every  year.  The  40-year  rule  simply  says 
that  private  foimdations  can  be  tax  ex- 
empt for  40  years  and,  for  the  rest  of 
their  perpetual  existence,  unless  an  ad- 
ditional provision  is  enacted,  they  will 
be  taxable  like  all  other  perpetual  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  DOLK  Mr.  President,  foundation 
grants  play  a  very  significant  role  in 
helping  Kansas  institutions.  A  cursory 
check  of  current  activities  indicates  that 
the  Carnegie  Corp.  is  assisting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  in  developing  its 
honors  program,  one  that  has  attracted 
much  national  attention.  The  Ford 
Foimdatlon  and  the  Carnegie  Corp.  are 
providing  major  aid  to  both  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  and  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity In  training  staff  for  work  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Par  East.  The  Kansas 
City  Association  of  Trusts  and  Foimda- 
tions supports  a  number  of  programs  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center, 
including  significant  parts  of  research 
activities  of  the  cardiovascular  labora- 
tory as  well  as  direct  services  to  handi- 
capped children  at  the  Children's  Reha- 
bilitation Unit  operated  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  Medical  School.  The 
Ralph  L.  Smith  Foundation  supports  a 
number  of  Important  projects  at  the 
Mennlnger  Foimdatlon  in  Topeka  suid  at 
the  Institute  of  Logopedics  at  Wichita. 
The  Kenneth  A.  Spencer  Foundation  is 
providing  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  science  building  under  construction 
at  the  University  of  Kansas — $2,300,000. 

It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  State  if 
the  level  of  foundation  support  were  to 
be  diminished  by  legislation  limiting 
either  the  life  or  the  range  of  action  of 
American  foundations. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Mondale-Curtis-Percy- 
Hollings  amendment  to  eliminate  the  40- 
year  "death  sentence"  rule  against 
private  philanthropic  foundations,  I 
wish  to  state  briefly  my  deep  views  on 
this  question: 

First,  foundations  have  historically 
been  and  continue  to  be  institutions  that 
operate  for  the  public  good.  We  should 
be  preserving  them  and  encouraging 
them.  But  the  40-year  rule,  together  with 
the  proposed  new  treatment  of  gifts  of 
appreciated  property  will  ultimately 
completely  eliminate  the  private  philan- 
thropic institution  from  American  life. 

Second,  the  record  of  foundations  in 
New  Hampshire,  my  home  State,  suggests 
how  important  that  loss  would  be.  They 
have  supported  public  as  well  as  private 
higher  education,  at  the  New  Hampshire 
State  University  and  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  NJH.  They  have  helped  to 
advance  the  arts.  They  have  assisted 
general  charity  by  grants  to  community 
funds.  They  have  helped  responsible 
State  agencies  address  the  problems  of 
drug  addiction  and  rehabilitation. 

Third,  if  there  are  abuses  by  a  mi- 
nority of  foimdations,  we  should  not 
tolerate  them  for  40  years.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  need  to,  because  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  will  tighten  the  law  and  stop  the 
practice  of  using  foundAtlona  m  tax 
shelters,  Instead  of  as  full-time  sponsors 


of  charity.  Provisions  to  limit  financial 
self-dealing,  limit  stockownership  and 
require  prompt,  high  annual  charitable 
distributions. 

Fourth,  the  40-year  rule  undermines 
our  desire  for  reform.  It  strikes  the  good 
as  hard  as  it  hits  the  bad.  Indeed,  it  has 
the  effect  of  giving  the  bad  a  40-year 
reprieve.  It  also  has  the  effect  of  de- 
moralizing the  responsible,  fruitful 
foundations  and  their  staffs.  All  of  us 
here  know  the  psychological  edge  that  is 
lost  when  the  future  is  foreordained  or 
foreclosed,  as  would  be  the  case  for  foun- 
dations if  this  hastily  developed  proposal 
becomes  law. 

For  these  reasons.  I  ask  every  Senator 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  the  Mondale- 
Curtis  amendment,  which  would  delete 
the  40-year  rule  ending  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  private  foundations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  listing 
of  foundation  activity  in  New  Hampshire 
reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice for  the  fiscal  year  1967  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  listing  of  foundationt  in  New  Hampshire 

reported  to  IRS  for  fiscal  year  1967 
Ford  Foundation:  University  of  New 

Hampshire,  Durham $67,498 

Fuller  Foundation:  Fuller  Founda- 
tion of  New  Hampshire 60,  000 

General  Foods  Fund:  Dartmouth 
College  School  of  Business,  Han- 
over        10,000 

Oulbenkian  Foundation :  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover 4,000 

Inland  Container  Corp.  Founda- 
tion:  Cardigan  Mountain  School, 

Canaan 15,000 

Marlde  (John  and  Mary  B.)  Foim- 
datlon:       Dartmouth        Medical 

School,  Hanover 12.000 

Merrill    (Charles  E.)    Trust: 
Crotchet    Mountain    Foundation, 

Manchester    16,000 

Edward     MacDoweU     Association, 

Petersborough    15,000 

New  Haven  Foundation: 
Visiting   Nurse   Association,  New 

Hampshire 18,  400 

New  Hampshire  Festival  of  Arts..       7, 000 
New    Hampshire    Symphony    Or- 
chestra        18,800 

New     Hampshire     Rehabilitation 

Center 8.200 

New  Hampshire  Halfway  House 8, 100 

United  Fund  of  New  Hampshire..  85,  600 
United  Fund  of  New  Hampshire..  16,  300 
Urban  League  of  New  Hampshire.  13,  500 
New  Hampshire  Legal  Assistance.  6,000 
Research  Corp.:  Dartmouth  College, 

Hanover   7,  000 

Rockefeller  Foundation:  Dartmouth 

College,   Hanover 130,000 

Sloan  (Alfred  P.)  Foundation:  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover 105,065 

Spauldlng- Potter  Charitable  Trusts: 
New   Hampshire   Commission   on 

the  Arts 6,000 

Walton  (Rachel  Mellon)  Foimda- 
tlon: St.  Paul's  School,  Concord..    26,000 

Total   ««2,463 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  .  On  this 


question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative) .  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkhan)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore, I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCarthy  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Sthincton)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  C^ok),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thttruond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  CtOldwater)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  69, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[No.  174  Leg.l 
YEAS— 69 


Aiken 

Gumey 

Nelson 

Allen 

Hansen 

Packwood 

AUott 

Harris 

Pastoie 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Holland 

PeU 

Belbnon 

HolUngB 

Percy 

Bible 

Hruaka 

Proutf 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Javlts 

Saxbe 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scbwelker 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Smith.  Maine 

Curtis 

McOee 

Smith,  m. 

Dole 

McGovem 

Spong 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

SteTens 

Errln 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Ty  dings 

Fong 

Montoya 

WUllams.  N  J. 

Ooodell 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Orlffin 

Muskle 

NAYS— 18 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

FiUbrlght 

McCleUan 

Bjrrd.  Va. 

Gore 

MUler 

Cannon 

Hart 

RusseU 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Long 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

WUllama.  Del. 

PRESENT  AND   QIVINa   LIVE   PAIRS,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  B1KX>RDED— a 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 

McCarthy,  against. 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Kennedy 
NOT  VOTINCt— 10 

Anderson 
Cook 
Cranston 
Dominick 

Ooldwater          Symington 
Hatfield             Tliimnond 
Mimdt 
Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Mondale's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Uie  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   MO.    26S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  we  considered  the  Cannon 
amendment,  amendment  No.  265.  All 
time  has  expired,  and  I  call  for  a  vote 
now  on  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Cannon  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEtTOMEMT   KO.    371 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  now  amendment  No.  371  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  as  modified.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

.On  page  6.  line  10,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(a)  I>KXsn>ENTiAL  Commission  on  Phil- 
anthropic Activities. — 

"  ( 1 )  Statement  of  purpose,  ant  intent  or 
congress. — The  Congress  finds  that  philan- 
thropic and  other  tax  ezejipt  Institutions 
have  demonstrated  flexibility  and  Innovation 
in  meeting  a  wide  range  of  human,  social, 
and  scientific  needs,  and  that  the  activities 
of  such  institutions  should  be  preserved  and 
encouraged.  Therefore,  the  Congress  proposes 
to  encourage  and  preserve  these  activities 
consistent  with  the  concept  that  tax  liability 
should  not  be  Inequitably  avoided.  In  pur- 
si"\nce  of  this  objective,  the  Congress  finds 
It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest  to  undertake 
a  study  of  (1)  whether  the  national  Interest 
requires  philanthropy  and  similar  tax- 
exempt  activity;  and  (11)  the  effect  of  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  the  Federal  income 
tax,  gift  tax,  and  estate  tax  laws  on  such 
activity. 

"(2)  Establishment  of  the  PBEsmcNTiAL 
commission  on  philanthropic  ACTivrnES. — 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby 
created  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Philanthropic 
Activities  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

"(B)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of 
section  281,  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18 


of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  or  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (6  U.8.C.  99). 

"(3)  M«OT»iim»ti»  nr  -m  mtMttiofftnft  — 
"(A)     NUMBm         AND         APPOZMTMKMT,^ ^Tbe 

Commission  shall  be  composed  at  twentj-flw 
members,  appointed  by  the  President,  with- 
out regard  to  political  party  affiliation,  as 
follows : 

"  (1)  Two  Members  from  the  Senate: 

"(11)  Two  Members  from  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

"(lU)  Twenty-one  members  from  outside 
the  Government. 

"(B)  VACANCIES. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

"(C)     CONTINUATION    OF    MEMBERSHIP    UPON 

CHANGE  or  STATUS. — ^A  Change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  affect  his  mem- 
bership upon  the  Commission. 

"(4)   Organization  or  the  commission. — 
The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 
/       "(5)    Quorum. — Thirteen  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(6)  Compensation  or  members  or  the 
commission. — 

"(A)  Members  of  congress. — ^Members  of 
Congress  who  are  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they  shall  be 
reimbvirsed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
nedessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

"(B)  Members  rROM  private  ldx. — ^The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
tlOO  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

"  (7)  STArr  or  the  commission. — The  Com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It 
deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  08  amended. 

"(8)  Expenses  of  the  commission. — ^There 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(9)  Duties  of  the  commission. — 

"(A)  Investigations,  analysis',  AND  recom- 
mendations.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission — 

"(1)  to  analyze  philanthropic  and  similar 
tax-exempt  activities  to  determine  whether 
tax  liability  Is  being  inequitably  avoided; 

"(11)  to  analyze  the  Federal  income,  gift, 
and  estate  tax  laws  to  determine  whether 
such  laws  preserve  and  encourage  philan- 
thropy and  other  desirable  tax-exempt  ac- 
tivity consistent  with  the  concept  that  tax 
liability  should  not  be  inequitably  avoided; 

"(111)  to  analyze  those  areas  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  referred  to  it  by  Congress, 
to  Include  but  not  limited  to  limitations  on 
tax-exempt  life,  limitation  on  foundation  ac- 
tivities, excess  business  holdings,  and  meth- 
ods of  making  and  disbursing  charitable  con- 
tributions, and  to  determine  whether  such 
provisions  preserve  and  encourage  philan- 
thropy and  other  tax-exempt  activity  consist- 
ent with  the  concept  that  tax  liability  should 
not  be  inequitably  avoided;  and 

"(Iv)  to  formulate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tion determined  to  be  necessary  and  desir- 
able for  the  best  interests  of  philanthropic 
activities. 

"(B)  Report. — ^The  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  its 


findings  and  recommendations  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  In  no  event  later  than  June 
30,  1971.  and  may  make  Interim  reports.  The 
CntnmlMrion  ahaU  cease  to  exist  sixty  day* 
foUowlng  the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

"(10)   Powers  or  the  commission. — 

"(A)  Hearings  and  sbssxoms. — The  Com- 
mlsslcm  or,  on  the  authorisation  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  subcommittee  or  member  there- 
of, may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagrajkh.  bold  su^ 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  reqiUie. 
by  subpena,  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as 
the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  such  subcommittee, 
or  any  duly  designated  member,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  through  104  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C.  192-194) 
shaU  apply  In  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

"(B)  Obtaining  official  data. — The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality,  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  of- 
fice, estabUshment,  or  Instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man." 

Page  24,  line  6:  Add  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  Review  or  Audit  Fee. — It  Is  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  the  audit  fee  Imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  reasonably  approximate 
the  cost  associated  with  the  audit  contem- 
plated hereby.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shaU  regularly  review  the  costs  associated 
with  such  audit  and  report  and  reoommend 
to  the  Congress  the  rate  of  audit  fee  which 
shall  reasonably  approximate  the  costs  of 
such  audit." 

Page  148:  delete  Unes  20  through  26,  In- 
clusive; pages  149  through  188,  inclusive: 
delete;  page  189:  lines  1  through  14,  Inclu- 
sive: delete  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Section  170(b)  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)   Percentage  Limitations. — 

"(1)  iNDivmuALs. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, the  deduction  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  limited  as  provided  In  the 
succeeding  subparagraphs. 

**(A)  General  rule. — Any  charitable  con- 
tribution to — 

"(1)  a  church  or  a  convention  or  associa- 
tion of  churches, 

"(11)  an  educational  organisation  which 
normally  maintains  a  regular  faculty  and 
curriculum  and  normally  has  a  regularly 
enrolled  body  of  pupils  or  students  In  at- 
tendance at  the  place  where  its  educational 
activities  are  regularly  carried  on, 

"(Ul)  an  organization  the  principal  pur- 
pose or  functions  of  which  are  the  providing 
of  medical  or  hospital  care  or  medical  edu- 
cation Or  medical  research,  if  the  organisa- 
tion is  a  hospital,  or  If  the  organisation 
Is  a  medical  research  organization  directly 
engaged  In  the  continuous  active  oooduet 
of  medical  research  in  conjunction  with  a 
hospital,  and  during  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  contribution  Is  made  such  or- 
ganization Is  committed  to  spend  such  con- 
tributions for  such  research  before  January  1 
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of  the  fifth  calendar  year  which  begins  after 
the  date  such  contribution  is  made, 

"(iv)  an  organization  which  normally  re- 
ceives a  substantial  part  of  its  support  (ex- 
clusive of  Income  received  in  the  exercise  of 
performance  by  such  organization  of  its 
charitable,  educational,  or  other  purpose  or 
function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  section  501(a))  from  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  from  direct  or  Indirect 
contributions  from  the  general  public,  and 
which  is  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
to  receive,  hold.  Invest,  and  administer  prop- 
erty and  to  make  expenditures  to  or  for  the 
benel5t  of  a  college  or  university  which  is  an 
organisation  referred  to  in  clause  (11)  of 
this  subparagraph  and  which  is  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  which  is  owned  or 
operated  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  by  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  one  or  more  States  or  political  subdivisions. 

"(v)  a  governmental  lualt  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)  (1), 

"(vl)  an  organization  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (c)(2)  which  normally  receives  a 
substantial  part  ot  Its  support  (exclusive  of 
income  received  in  the  exercise  or  perform- 
ance by  such  organization  of  its  charitable, 
educational,  or  other  purpose  or  function 
constituting  the  basis  for  its  exemption  un- 
der section  501(a))  from  a  governmental 
unit  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  (1  >  or  from 
direct  or  indirect  contributions  from  the 
general  public, 

"(vil)  a  private  fovmdatlon  described  in 
subparagraph  (E) ,  or 

'•(vlil)  an  organization  described  in  section 
509(a)  (2)  or  (3), 

shall  be  allowed  to  the  extent  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  contributions  does  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  contribution 
base  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Other  contributions. — Any  charita- 
ble contribution  other  than  a  charitable 
contribution  to  which  subparagraph  (A) 
applies  shall  be  allowed  to  the  extent  that  the 
aggregate  of  such  contributions  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of — 

•'(1)  20  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  contri- 
bution base  for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(U)  the  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's contribution  base  for  the  taxable 
year  over  the  amount  of  charitable  contri- 
butions allowable  under  subparagraph    (A). 

"(C)  Unlimited  deduction  fob  certain 
INDIVIDUALS. — Subject  to  the  provisions  o( 
subparagraph  (D) ,  the  limitations  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  shall  not  apply,  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  before  January  1.  1975.  if  in  such 
taxable  year  and  in  8  of  the  10  preceding 
taxable  years,  the  amount  of  the  chari- 
table contributions,  plus  the  amount  of  the 
charitable  contributions,  plus  the  amount 
of  Income  tax  (determined  without  regard 
to  chapter  2.  relating  to  tax  on  self-employ- 
ment income)  paid  during  such  year  in  re- 
spect of  such  year  or  preceding  taxable  years, 
exceeds  the  transitional  deduction  percent- 
age (determined  under  subparagraph  (D)) 
of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income  for  such 
year,  computed  without  regard  to — 

■■(1)   this  section. 

"(11)  section  151  (allowance  of  deductions 
(or  personaf  exemption) ,  and 

"(ill)  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section  172. 
In  lieu  of  the  amount  of  Income  tax  paid 
during  any  such  year,  there  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  year  the  amount  of  Income 
tax  paid  in  respect  of  such  year,  provided  that 
any  amount  so  Included  in  the  year  in  re- 
spect of  which  payment  was  made  shall  not 
be  included  in  any  other  year. 

"(D)  Partial  bbduction  of  unumited  de- 
duction— 

"(1)    In  general. — If  the  limitations    In 


subsections  (b)  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  do  not  apply 
because  of  the  application  of  subsection  (b) , 
(1)  (C),  the  amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpay- 
er's taxable  Income  computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  subparagraph  is  less  than  the 
transitional  income  percentage  (determined 
under  subparagraph  (C))  of  the  taxpayer's 
ajusted  gross  income.  However,  in  no  case 
shall  a  taxpayer's  deduction  under  this  sec- 
tion be  reduced  below  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  this  section  without  the 
applicability  of  subsection  (b)(1)(C). 

"(11)  Transitional  deduction  percent- 
ace. — For  the  purposes  of  applying  subsection 
(b)(1)(C).  the  term  transitional  deduction 
percentage'  means — 

"(a)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  1970.  90  percent  and 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in — 

1970    ._    -    80  percent 

1971 74  percent 

1972 68  percent 

1973 62  percent 

1974 56  percent. 

"(ill)  Transitional  income  percentage. — 
For  purposes  of  applying  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'transitional  income  percentage' 
means,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in — 

1970 20  percent 

1971 . 26  percent 

1972    32  percent 

1973    38  percent 

1974 44  percent." 

(E)  Denial  of  deduction  in  case  of  cer- 
tain transfers  in  trust. — No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  section  for  the  value 
of  any  interest  in  property  transferred  after 
March  9,  1954,  to  a  trust  If — 

(I)  the  grantor  has  a  reversionary  Interest 
in  the  corpus  or  Income  of  that  portion  of 
the  trust  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction 
would  (but  for  this  subparagraph)  be  al- 
lowable under  this  section;  and 

(II)  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  value 
of  such  reversionary  Interests  exceeds  5  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  property  constituting 
such  portion  of  the  trust. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  power 
exercisable  by  the  grantor  or  a  nonadverse 
party  (within  the  meaning  of  section  672 
(b) ),  or  both,  to  revest  In  the  grantor  prop- 
erty or  Income  therefrom  shall  be  treated  as 
a  reversionary  interest. 

Renumber  remaining  sections  and  refer- 
ences accordingly. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator willing  to  agree  on  a  time  limitation 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  continue  for  about  5  minutes  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  We  will  not  proceed 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
amendment  can  be  very  quickly  ex- 
plained and  dealt  with  by  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  proposes  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Presidential  commission  on 
philanthropy  and  other  tax-exempt 
activities,  to  study  these  matters  at  a 
very  high  level,  very  much  like  the 
Hoover-type  commission.  It  would  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  and 
we  would  turn  over  to  that  commission 
all  the  remaining  major  items  in  respect 
to  charitable  foundations  which  remain 
in  the  pending  bill.  The  commission  will 
study  these  items  plus  the  entire  area  of 
philanthropy  and  other  tax-exempt  ac- 


tivity by  June  30, 1971,  and  advise  us  au- 
thoritatively as  to  the  whole  question  of 
our  approach  as  a  society  to  charitable 
foimdations,  philanthropic  giving  and 
other  tax  indulgence,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  indulged  in  under 
the  tax  law. 

A  sheet  of  paper  has  been  distributed 
to  each  Senator.  It  is  headed,  "Summary 
of  Javits  Philanthropy  Amendment."  It 
specifies  exactly  what  would  be  deleted 
from  the  pending  bill  in  the  event  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  and  expresses 
the  general  commitment  which  will  be 
made  to  such  a  high  level  Presidential 
commission  in  order  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  our  general  policy  and  our 
tax  policy  with  respect  to  those  areas  of 
the  tax  reform  bill  which  deal  with  foun- 
dations and  charitable  contributions. 

We  have  dealt  with  two  very  impor- 
tant aspects  of  foimdation  activity.  One 
relates  to  the  life  of  the  foundation, 
which  we  have  just  decided,  and  the 
other  relates  to  voter  registration  drives, 
which  we  decided  yesterday.  What  re- 
mains for  decision  now  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  audit  fee  tax,  which  my 
amendment  continues,  but  explains  that 
it  is  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the 
audit  activity  which  it  is  intended  to 
finance.  Hence,  If  we  express  the  inten- 
tion that  private  foundations  pay  an 
audit  fee,  and  obviously  it  does  not  cost 
that  much  to  administer  that  intention. 
Congress  should  be  able  to  reduce  the 
fee — although  my  amendment  does  not 
introduce  automaticity  into  it  but  merely 
provides  for  a  regular  review  and  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  the  audit  and  the  amoimt 
of  revenue  being  generated  by  the  audit 
fee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  audit  fee  may  be  changed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  a  lesser  amoimt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that.  There  is  much  that  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  that  as  well  as  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing it  entirely. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  that  case,  what  is  the 
application  of  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  application  of  my 
amendment  would  not  stop  a  reduction 
in  the  audit  fee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  application 
of  the  Senators  amendment  to  the  40- 
year  limitation  on  certain  aspects  of 
foundations  which  was  not  in  the  House 
bill,  and  now  is  not  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  most  pleased  that 
the  Senate  rejected  that.  I  therefore 
have  not  dealt  with  the  40-year  provision, 
because  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  a 
separate  amendment.  I  had  proposed  to 
deal  with  it  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
but  I  struck  it  out  of  this  amendment 
because  it  has  already  been  dealt  with. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  One  other  very  impor- 
tant provision  in  the  House  bill  and  in 
the  Senate  bill  is  the  requirement  that 
foundations  must  divest  themselves  of 
certain  business  holdings.  This  is  the  one 
remaining  issue  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
very  crucial.  Is.  that  covered  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  it  is  not.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  deal  with  the  stockowner- 
ship  limitation.  That  is  shown  on  the 
chart,  under  the  line,  if  the  Senator  will 
look  at  it.  I  am,  however,  very  much  con- 
cerned with  that  provision  and  the  Com- 
mission will  be  studying  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  the  cre- 
ation of  this  committee  would  not  go 
into  that  subject? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Commission  would 
go  into  every  subject  relating  to  tax  ex- 
emptions and  tax  deductions  including 
this  question  and  the  entire  philanthropy 
question.  The  Commission  would  go  into 
the  whole  fimdamental  question  of 
whether  foundations,  philanthropic  giv- 
ing and  other  tax-exempt  organizations, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  taxes  and,  if 
so,  to  what  extent.  The  Commission 
therefore  would  cover  the  whole  field. 

My  amendment  does  not  seek  to  de- 
lete from  the  bill  the  provisions  with 
respect  to  abuses,  as  it  were,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  things  alleged  to  be  an  abuse. 
Therefore,  my  amendment  does  not  try 
to  take  it  out  of  this  bill.  It  leaves  the 
Senate  bill  as  it  is.  If  other  Senators  wish 
to  amend  it,  they  may,  just  as  two  Mem- 
bers have  amended  other  provisions  re- 
garding charitable  foundations.  But  I  do 
not  actually  excise  the  business  holdings 
limitations  from  the  Senate  bill.  In  other 
words,  a  subject  need  not  be  excised 
from  the  Senate  bill  In  order  to  have  it 
considered  by  this  high  level,  or  blue 
ribbon,  Presidential  Commi.";sion.  It  can 
be  left  in  the  bill  and  considered,  also. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska,  this  di- 
vestiture clause  is  one  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures in  the  bill.  It  will  promote  con- 
glomerates. It  will  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  raiders  to  grab  up  companies.  It  is 
put  In  there  without  any  evidence  what- 
ever that  It  Is  related  to  abuses.  In  fact. 
In  situations  where  foundations  are  the 
sole  owners  of  a  business,  there  can  be 
no  self-dealing.  It  Is  my  hope  that  If  a 
high-level  commission  is  created,  that 
would  be  one  of  the  things  they  would 
look  into. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  exactly  one  of  the 
things  the  Commission  would  look  Into. 
But  I  do  not  excise  it  from  the  bill.  I 
leave  It  there  for  any  Member  to  strike 
it  out  of  the  bill.  If  he  wishes.  That  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  consider  it  and  Congress  can 
act  on  It.  What  I  actually  delete  from 
the  bill  are  the  Inhibitions  on  charitable 
giving. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  the  worst  Inhibi- 
tion possible,  because  no  new  foundations 
will  be  created.  Individuals  create  foun- 
dations by  giving  that  which  they  have. 
What  Is  it?  All  or  part  of  their  own  busi- 
ness. So  the  foundation  starts  out  with 
more  than  20  percent.  This  is  the  birth 
control  measure  to  kill  foundations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assume  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  will,  in  due  course, 
move  to  strike  it  from  the  bill  which  I 
support  and  my  amendment  would  not 
inhibit  him  or  change  that  opportunity 
In  any  way.  It  is  just  more  of'a^espon- 
sibility  than  I  wanted  to  take  on  in  this 
amendment.  That  is  the  only  reason  why 
I  omitted  it.  I  do  delete,  for  example, 
those  provisions  affecting  charitable  con- 


tributions of  appreciated  property,  the 
2-year  charitable  trust  rule;  gifts  of  the 
use  of  property;  charitable  contributions 
by  estates  and  tnists,  charitable  re- 
mainder trusts,  and  so  forth.  These  areas 
are  In  my  judgment  vitally  important 
in  encouraging  charitable  giving. 

If  the  Senator  feels  that  this  provi- 
sion— that  is,  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  stock  which  a  trust  or  a  foundation 
can  own — needs  to  be  excised,  he  is  at 
perfect  liberty.  My  amendment  in  no  way 
inhibits  him  from  excising  it.  But  I 
do  affirm  that  the  commission  I  am  pro- 
posing would  study  that  question, 
whether  or  not  it  is  excised  from  the  bill. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  But  after  it  has  become 
law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  probably  vote  with 
the  Senator  on  his  amendment,  but  I  am 
just  not  including  it  in  mine. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  a  question  whether 
or  not  it  can  be  sustained. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  reason  why  It 
cannot  be  sustained  is  that  many  foim- 
dations are  not  affected  by  it.  and  there- 
fore they  have  shown  no  particular  in- 
terest in  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair),  will  the  Senator 
yield?  . 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  pro- 
posed a  most  worthwhile  suggestion. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
the  Finance  Committee,  in  dealing  with 
foundations,  acted  hastily  and  without 
a  thorough  study  of  the  problem.  The 
entire  problem  of  foundations  Is  so  com- 
plicated and  so  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  In  my  opinion,  that  we 
should  have  a  thorough  study. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  con- 
cerning the  third  Item  in  the  Senator's 
summary.  I  note  that  he  keeps  the  one- 
fifth  of  1  percent  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill.  That  audit  fee  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a  tax,  but  the  cost  of  actually 
auditing  foundations.  The  one-fifth  of 
1  percent  would  bring  in  some  $50  mil- 
lion, and  the  audit  cost  would  be  some 
$25  million.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
should  not  charge  a  foundation  the 
extra  $25  million,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  accept 
an  amendment  to  his  amendment,  to 
make  that  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  which 
Is  the  actual  cost  of  the  audit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  value  very  highly  the 
Senator's  feeling  about  what  is  the  fun- 
damental thrust  of  this  amendment.  But 
I  do  not  deal  in  any  way  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount.  Even  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  Senator  still  could 
come  back,  because  I  do  not  deal  with  it, 
and  move  to  reduce  that  amount. 

All  I  do  is  to  include  a  new  provision, 
and  I  beg  the  Senator  to  bear  with  me  on 
this. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  loc^  at  page  8,  line 
3,  of  my  amendment.  It  is  amendment 
No.  371.  It  reads,  "Review  of  audit  fee." 
I  do  not  delete  the  audit  fee.  Therefore, 
Just  as  with  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  any 
Member  would  be  free  to  offer  his  own 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  audit 
fee.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  do  It  is 


that  I  did  not  want  to  take  on  more  of 
a  burden  than  I  needed  to  take  on  in  re- 
spect of  what  I  think  is  a  very  desirable 
central  proposition — to  wit,  this  Presi- 
dential commission. 

I  do  provide  under  the  new  paragraph 
that: 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  audit 
fee  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  reasonably 
approximate  the  costs  associated  with  the 
audit  contemplated  hereby.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  regularly  review  the  costs 
associated  with  such  audit  and  report  and 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  rate  of  audit 
fee  which  shall  reasonably  approximate  the 
cost  of  such  audit. 

Initially  I  will  accept  for  the  moment 
the  committee  determination  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  audit  fee.  But  I  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  duty 
to  study  this  and  report  to  the  com- 
mittee so  that  it  will  be  regularly  ap- 
prised of  the  audit  fee's  status  and 
make  the  changes  those  facts  require. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Would  it  be  the  Sena- 
tor's interpretation  that  his  section  (b), 
line  4,  would  apply  to  the  £u;tual  cost  of 
the  audit  this  year,  or  would  the  audit 
be  one-fifth  of  1  percent? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  If  the  Treasury  came 
in  with  this  estimate,  the  committee 
could  make  such  change  in  the  audit  fee. 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  problem 
about  it.  The  only  thing  I  did  not  want 
to  do  was  to  superimpose  my  Judgment 
as  to  the  amount  of  that  fee  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  RIBI(X>FP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  foreclose  the  vote  on  an 
amendment  to  change  the  present  audit 
fee  of  one-fifth  of  1  percent  to  one-tenth 
of  1  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  page 
8? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Page  8  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Page  8,  Une  3. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  question  is 
whether  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  foreclose  another  amendment  to 
be  submitted  which  would  change  the 
audit  fee  from  one-fifth  of  1  percent 
to  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  preclude  amendment  of  parts  of  the 
bill  not  touched  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  pending  amendment  itself 
could  also  be  amended  in  one  more 
degree. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation, 
should  the  Senator  desire  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment,  his 
amendment  would  be  voted  on  first;  if  he 
would  like  that  question  determined  in 
advance  of  the  determination  9t  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  important  point  I 
make  is — because  I  thought  the  idea  of 
a  commission  was  strong  enough  to  carry 
Itself — I  did  not  desire  to  loful  my 
amendment  with  substantive  things 
which  were  not  Immediately  germane  to 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  not  preclude  amend- 
ment of  parts  of  the  bill  not  touched  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  a  pri- 
vate ad  hoc  commission,  headed  by  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Bell  &  Howell,  made  a  thor- 
ough and  constructive  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  foimdations.  Unfortunately,  the 
report  of  the  Peterson  committee  came 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  after  it  had 
completed  its  hearings.  The  members  of 
the  Peterson  Commission  were  most  con- 
structive in  pointing  out  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  there  are  many 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

It  is  my  feeling  if  the  Committee  on 
Finance  adopted  the  recommendations  of 
the  Peterson  committee  we  would  have  a 
better  idea  as  to  the  position  of  foimda- 
tions in  America  and  what  they  should 
be  in  the  future.  I  believe  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  which 
would  follow  along  the  lines  of  the  Peter- 
son Commission,  would  be  a  contribution 
to  the  role  of  foundations  in  society. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator. Some  of  the  major  questions  which 
would  be  considered,  aside  from  the  spe- 
cifics, such  as  those  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor regarding  the  amount  of  stockown- 
ership  or  corporate  control  which  could 
be  exercised  by  the  foundation,  among 
other  things,  woxild  be  to  analyze  all  tax 
exempt  activities  to  determine  whether 
tax  liability  is  being  inequitably  avoided. 
For  example,  what  activities  should  be 
carried  on  by  foimdations  and  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations  in  order  to  earn  or 
qualify  for  tax  exemptions?  What  are 
the  desirable  limits  for  legislative  and 
political  activity  for  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations? Is  it  desirable  to  permit  taxes  of 
individuals  to  be  reduced  by  making  gifts 
to  organizations  which  engage  in  philan- 
thropy, whether  private  or  otherwise? 
Should  tax-exempt  organizations  be 
taxed  on  unrelated  business  Income? 
What  is  the  total  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  comparable  services 
compared  to  the  cost  of  providing  these 
services  through  a  series  of  tax  conces- 
sions and  what  are  the  relative  benefits 
to  society? 

These  are  all  profound  questions.  The 
whole  issue  and  its  desirability  has  been 
raised  by  this  endeavor  to  regulate.  So 
my  amendment  goes  to  these  fundamen- 
tal propositions  as  well  as  to  foundations 
and  their  justification.  It  deals  with  situ- 
ations beyond  contributions  to  the  foun- 
dations by  individuals,  asking  that  that 
whole  question  be  examined  with  the 
greatest  care  before  we  arrive  at  the 
point  where  we  take  away  some  rights 
of  contribution,  or  which  will  inhibit 
contributions  very  materially,  and  which 
have  been  carried  on  by  givers  as  one  of 
the  noblest  activities  of  our  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me — and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  has  stated  it  very  eloquently 
and  admirably — that  at  the  very  least 
we  should  have  a  deliberate  imderstand- 
ing  on  the  highest  level.  The  commission 
I  have  in  mind  would  have  two  Members 
from  the  Senate,  two  Members  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  21  mem- 
bers from  outside  the  Government  ap- 


pointed by  the  President  without  regard 
to  political  party  affiliation,  and  with 
regard  to  the  highest  talent  available  in 
the  Nation  for  such  a  job.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  have  the  best 
available  brains  on  this  subject.  We  will 
have  some  really  authoritative  concepts 
as  to  whether  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing  in  the  entiie  tax-exempt  field  as 
well  as  whether  there  is  any  justification 
for  exemptions  for  philanthropic  con- 
tributions. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
from  the  chart  which  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Senate  that  even  though  there  are 
items  which  I  do  not  ask  by  my  amend- 
ment to  be  deleted  they  are  nonetheless 
items  which  the  commission  will  be 
seized  to  study  and  to  give  us  a  judg- 
ment of  what  we  should  do  about  those 
issues,  which  have  been  brought  so 
sharply  into  question  today.  My  amend- 
ment deletes  those  inhibitions  on  giv- 
ing. It  does  not  deal  with  all  questions  of 
alleged  excesses,  but  leaves  them  in  the 
bill  as  they  are. 

I  hope  this  commission  would  be 
seized  of  the  basic  sociological  questions 
our  country  faces  with  respect  to  this 
particular  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  how  many 
Senators  are  required  to  request  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighteen. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  defer  that  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  New  York  give  some  con- 
sideration to  perhaps  dividing  the 
amendment  and  voting  separately? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  well.  The  Senator, 
of  course,  could  bring  that  about  but  I 
think  he  is  very  gracious  in  suggesting 
it.  I  would  suggest,  if  the  Senator  would 
like  a  division,  that  we  vote  on  the  com- 
mission in  one  vote  and  then  deal  with 
the  question  of  any  changes  in  the  bill 
in  another  vote.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Texas  think  that  was  fair? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  be  a  wise 
course  to  pursue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  the  vote, 
so  that  the  vote  first  occur  on  the  ma- 
terial containec  from  page  1,  line  1,  to 
page  7,  line  22,  inclusive;  and  then  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  other 
amendments  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first  vote  only. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  now,  with 
the  division  which  the  Senator  has 
brought  about  on  the  amendment,  for 
which  I  am  very  grateful,  we  will  vote 
only  on  the  matter  of  whether  a  really 
high  level  Presidential  commission  will 
take  a  look  at  the  whole  philanthropic 
and  tax-exempt  field. 

What  individual  Members  may  wish 
to  do  about  the  individual  aspects  of  the 
bill,  will  then  be  free  and  open. 

I  represent  to  the  Senate  now  that  if 


the  first  vote  carries,  I  will  withdraw  the 
others,  because  I  think  that  would  be 
fair  and  intelligent,  because  we  then 
would  have  a  commission  which  would 
be  seized  of  the  whole  field,  and  whatever 
is  taken  out  of  the  bill  that  a  Member 
feels  doubtful  about  would  be  consid- 
ered and  resolved  by  the  commission  so 
that  it  will  not  go  down  the  drain. 

I  think  that  is  a  helpful  proposition, 
that  there  vrill  be  a  basket,  as  it  were,  so 
that  anything  dropped  out  of  the  bill  that 
we  are  doubtful  about  will  be  considered 
by  the  commission,  including  the  40-year 
limitation.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  consider  the  question  of  the 
life  of  any  foundation  and  how  long  it 
should  persist  or  why  there  should  not 
be  a  permanent  body  which  would  con- 
tinually review  tax-exempt  status  which 
could  move  to  terminate  such  status. 

In  common  law,  as  we  lawyers 
know — and  most  Senators  here  are 
lawyers — the  rule  against  perpetuities 
for  noncharitable  trusts  is,  "lives  in  be- 
ing, plus  21  years."  There  is  no  limita- 
tion on  lawyers — the  rule  against  per- 
petuities for  charitable  trusts  that  they 
may  exist  forever.  There  may  be  some- 
thing to  the  argmnent  that  foundations 
should  not  be  in  being  forever.  I  said  that 
I  do  not  favor  the  40-year  proposition  be- 
cause it  is  arbitrary.  There  is  no  basis 
for  40  years,  30  years,  20  years,  or  102 
years.  That  is  the  fundamental  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  has  highlighted  with  re- 
spect to  his  proposition,  for  which  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him.  We  are  persuaded 
in  this  field,  which  is  critical  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation  and  really  without  any 
fundamental  fact  basis  except  for  the 
highly  commendable  Peterson  Commis- 
sion report,  that  we  need  a  report  in  the 
nature  of  a  great  national  document, 
which  would  be  the  purpose  I  have  in 
mind  in  my  Presidential  commission. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  cannot  be  too  high 
in  my  commendation  of  Mr.  Peterson.  He 
came  into  the  office.  I  had  never  met  him 
before.  He  brought  a  copy  of  his  report 
with  him.  I  took  it  home  and  read  it  very 
carefully.  I  found  that  it  was  really  a 
charter  for  a  very  sound  program  for 
foundations.  While  many  members  of 
foundations  wanted  the  Peterson  Com- 
mission to  come  into  existence,  the  Pe- 
terson report  was  critical  of  many  aspects 
in  the  foundation  field.  The  Peterson  re- 
ix>rt  did  call  forth  great  debate  among 
foundations  many  of  which  were  un- 
happy about  it.  But  as  I  read  the  Peter- 
son report,  I  was  struck  with  the  fair- 
ness of  its  exposition  by  Mr.  Peterson 
and  the  members  of  his  commission  in 
trying  to  bring  sen.se  into  the  whole  field 
of  foundations. 

Some  of  his  suggestions,  I  think,  were 
much  better  than  the  suggestions  of  the 
committee  when  it  came  to  reform. 

Even  those  people  who  do  not  like 
foundations,  I  think  could  get  some  com- 
fort out  of  some  of  the  constructive  crit- 
icisms and  suggestions  in  the  Peterson 
Commission  report. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  accepted  the  recommenda- 
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tions  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  because 
there  is  much  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment that  I  could  not  agree  with,  but  I 
do  believe  that  we  are  in  pressing  need 
of  a  commission,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  adopt  the  commission 
concept.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Senator's  amendments 
will  be  withdrawn 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct,  if  the  first 
vote  carries,  I  intend  to  withdraw  the 
rest. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor presenting  the  amendments  in  this 
way,  because  it  gives  a  clear-cut  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  take  a  good,  hard,  high  level 
look  at  the  whole  role  of  philanthropy  in 
American  life.  I  believe  that  this  has 
been  the  great  value  of  the  Peterson 
Commission  report. 

I  should  like  to  supplement  the  com- 
ments just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  by  saying  that  the  Peterson 
report  is  a  great  report  because  of  the 
integrity  of  its  Chairman  and  every  mem- 
ber on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  be  objective 
about  it,  I  am  afraid,  because  Mr.  Peter- 
son, years  ago,  came  to  my  attention,  and 
I  worked  with  him  intimately  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

One  of  the  best  decisions  I  ever  made 
in  my  life  was  to  bring  him  into  the 
Bell  b  Howell  Co.,  and  then  was  able  to 
turn  over  authority  and  responsibility  to 
him  until  such  time  as  he  could  replace 
me  as  chief  executive  officer  of  that  com- 
pany, which  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go 
Into  public  life. 

The  way  he  has  gone  about  this  study 
and  the  fact  that  he  would  not  accept 
any  grants  from  any  foundation,  or  ac- 
cept any  funds  from  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations to  pay  for  his  work  on  this 
commission  mean  that  he  would  not  be 
under  any  pressure  to  be  other  than  ob- 
jective, "nils  is  exemplary  conduct.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  he  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive critics  of  abuses  in  foundations. 
In  fact,  it  was  his  own  personal  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  even  be  a  good  thing 
for  foundations  to  be  required  to  pay  out 
more  than  the  Senate  committee  has 
prescribed.  In  other  words,  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  gross  assets  of  founda- 
tions. This  would  give  foundations  the 
incentive  and  the  requirement  to  place 
their  investments  in  liquid  assets  that 
would  appreciate  or  have  good  income,  so 
that  they  would  not  be  biting  too  deeply 
into  assets  each  year. 

It  was  his  feeling  that  foundations 
should  grow  at  a  10  percent  a  year  rate, 
and  that  the  payout  should  be  higher — 6 
percent,  instead  of  5  percent. 

I  believe  that  creating  a  Presidential 
commission  would  add  dignity  and  im- 
portance and  certainly  give  the  study  of 
foundations  a  more  thorough  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  perceptive  look  at  how 
America  is  organized.  I  think  this  look 
that  the  Peterson  Commission  has  given, 
in  the  relatively  few  months  it  has  been 
established,  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
jobs  done  about  America  since  De  Toc- 


queville  came  over  from  France  in  1832 
and  wrote  a  most  perceptive  analysis  of 
what  makes  America  what  it  is. 

What  I  am  so  afraid  of  is  that  we  do 
not  appreciate  what  we  have.  Any  coun- 
try would  give  anything  to  have  the 
attitude  toward  philanthropy  that  exists 
in  this  country,  because  it  is  built  on  in- 
centives for  voluntary  association  and 
giving. 

I  think  that  is  the  value  the  Peterson 
Commission  has  rendered  to  date.  It 
could  well  be  that  the  Presidential  com- 
mission will  contribute  even  more  to  the 
understanding  of  what  makes  America 
and  its  people  as  great  a  country  as  they 
are. 

We  must  make  certain  we  take  no 
action  that  will  destroy  what  we  have 
taken  centuries  to  build  up.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  valuable  as  a 
contribution  to  this  debate,  and  then 
to  the  action  of  this  body,  than  to  adopt 
the  amendment  now  being  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  very 
kind  of  the  Senator.  I  am  deeply,  deeply 
appreciative  to  him. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  commending  Mr.  Peterson  who  suc- 
ceeded our  own  colleague  from  Illinois 
to  the  presidency  of  the  distinguished 
Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  and  who  has  ren- 
dered such  a  very  noble  public  service 
in  making  this  report. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  words  :f  commendation 
to  those  which  have  been  voiced  here. 

It  is  a  splendid  idea  to  establish  a  com- 
mission on  philanthropy  and  other  tax- 
exempt  activities.  I  cannot  understand 
why  it  has  not  been  done  earlier.  I  really 
cannot  conceive  of  our  attempting  to 
write  tax  legislation  affecting  such  en- 
terprises without  having  some  kind  of 
thorough  study. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  commission, 
whenever  it  is  established,  will,  first,  try 
to  determine  the  difference  between 
those  institutions  th£.t  are  generally 
philanthropic,  and  second,  those  which 
sometimes  are  a  little  bit  political  in 
character. 

We  must  take  a  hard  look  at  them. 
Certainly  we  should  not  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath.  We  should  not  do 
anything  that  would  inhibit  the  phi- 
lanthropy which  has  distinguished  the 
United  States  of  America  for  so  many 
years. 

I  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  two 
church-related  colleges.  They  have  great 
difficulties  these  days  competing  with 
well-funded,  well-financed  State  univer- 
sities. I  can  see  that  there  will  be  great 
difficulties  ahead  if  too  many  inhibitions 
are  placed  on  contributions  of  education- 
al and  charitable  organizations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  . 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding,  and  even  more  for 
taking  this  initiative.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  proposal  for  the  commission,  I  want 
to  express  appreciation  also  to  the  per- 
ceptive and  very  wise  colleagues  who 
have  just  spoken  in  support  of  the  meas- 
ure. As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 


pointed  out,  and  sis  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  in  his  colorful  language  has 
pointed  out,  it  deals  with  a  very  basic 
aspect  of  American  life — a  unique  aspect 
of  American  life.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
is  charity  as  we  know  it  the  same  as  it  is 
in  America — the  role  of  charity,  not  just 
charity  in  the  sense  of  a  dole  for  the  poor 
or  a  crust  for  the  fellow  who  is  starving, 
but  charity  in  the  broadest  sense  of  in- 
dividual initiative  for  the  solution  of 
great  problems  affecting  mankind.  For  us 
to  deal  lightly  with  a  unique  American 
institution  which  is  indigenous  to  this 
country  and  has  sprung  up,  I  suggest, 
from  its  inner  needs,  would  be  utterly 
unthinkable.  I  am  very  happy  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
not  let  this  occasion  pass,  because  it  hap- 
pens so  seldom  on  the  floor,  without  not- 
ing that  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAvrrs)  join  together  in  enthusiastically 
supporting  this  amendment,  it  is  a  his- 
toric and  monumental  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  on  the  other 
side  we  can  have  the  same  kind  of  so- 
called  liberal-conservative  effort. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Perhaps  the  Senator  did 
not  hear  what  was  described  by  tlie  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  some  time  ago  as  the  "Tower- 
Javits  axis." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Case,  Goodell,  Ribicoff,  Perot, 
Tower,  and  Hatfield  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  for  a  moment,  let 
me  say  that  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  faith 
and  confidence  in  and  admiration  for  the 
committee.  One  argument  which  could 
be  made  against  the  amendment,  now 
that  it  has  been  stripped  down  to  the 
bare  essential  of  a  commission,  would 
be.  What  do  we  need  a  commission  for? 
We  have  a  great  committee  that  will 
doit. 

There  are  two  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion. One  is  the  unbelievable  distraction 
of  all  of  us  and  the  almost  impossibility 
of  being  where  we  are  supposed  to  be, 
anjrway,  for  something  to  be  gone  into 
in  depth  and  in  as  contemplative  a  way 
as  this  matter.  The  second  is  the 
enormous  amount  of  pressures  Senators 
are  under.  We  have  beeiK  tugged  and 
hauled  and  pulled  from  pillar  to  post  on 
this  measure. 

I  am  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
hears  the  views  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  the  world.  I  am  devastated 
that  I  cannot  be  there  every  moment, 
not  only  because  of  what  I  might  learn, 
but  because  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
there.  But  I  just  cannot  be  there  when 
I  should. 
The    British    and    Canadians    have 
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adopted  the  concept  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  executive.  Some- 
times our  President  does  that.  But  when 
we  appoint  something  in  legislation,  then 
It  seems  to  have  a  cachet,  a  quality  of 
standing  before  the  coimtry,  that  makes 
us  as  well  as  the  country  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

This  subject  is  so  deep  and  important 
that  I  hope  the  Senator  will  understand 
that  in  suggesting  a  commission,  it  is 
with  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  great  admiration  for  the 
committee.  It  is  one  of  the  committees, 
for  example,  that  acts  without  subcom- 
mittees. That  is  very  unusual  and  very 
commendable.  In  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
that  cannot  be  done.  There  Is  Just  too 
much  work. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  imderstand 
that  in  proposing  the  amendment  in  this 
way,  I  am  trying  to  marshal  the  finest 
brains,  imder  the  best  conditions,  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  Judgment  on  really 
basic  social  questions  which  has  been 
raised — quite  properly — by  this  whole 
body  of  the  United  States.  We  have  taken 
these  areas  for  granted  too  long — in  fact 
I  believe  that  there  has  not  been  a  study 
as  comprehensive  as  this  in  the  50  years 
we  have  had  income  tax  legislation.  Now 
I  want  to  reaUy  dig  into  it,  and  this  is  the 
best  way  to  do  it,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  was  concerned  that  the 
amendment  as  originally  offered  would 
have  stricken  from  the  bill  many  pro- 
visions that  the  committee  and  the  staff 
regarded  as  some  of  the  most  meritorious 
proposals  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  committee  have  proposed  with 
regard  to  abuses  in  the  charitable  foun- 
dation field.  I  understand  the  Senator 
does  not  expect  to  offer  that  part  of  the 
amendment  if  this  part  of  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes;  I  wUl  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  thought  about  the  com- 
mission the  Senator  has  in  mind  is  that 
the  President  c£Ui  always  establish  a 
group  to  study  the  matter.  We  have  no 
objection  to  his  setting  up  a  group  to 
make  a  study  and  recommendations  in 
this  field,  but  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  been  planning  for  some  time  the 
appointment  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  make  a  very  thor- 
ough study  in  the  foundation  area.  I 
would  also  want  that  subcommittee  to 
look  into  other  matters  involved  in  th« 
charitable  contribution  field. 

I  really  have  no  objection  to  the  Pres- 
ident's setting  up  a  commission,  but  I 
have  some  question  as  to  whether  we 
ought  to  call  upon  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  commission  or  leave  it  to  his 
judgment  whether  he  will  want  to  do  it. 

The  Senator  does  not  provide  In  his 
amendment  for  adequate  time  to  use  the 
information  that  would  be  required.  For 
example,  the  commission  would  report 
on  June  30,  1971,  and  the  information 
required  would  be  made  available  in 
March  1971.  That  really  would  not  give  a 
commission  much  time  to  fissemble  the 
information  and  examine  what  they 
were  working  from. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator's  reaction 
to  that  suggestion  is. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  1971  date  was  tied 
to  the  idea  that  I  was  exercising  some 
provisions  from  the  bilL  Then  I  felt  we 
had  to  have  a  fairly  early  report  date 
because  we  might  want  to  legislate  on 
some  matters  which  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  bill.  In  the  absence  of  legislation 
which  would  delete  matters  from  the 
bill,  I  would  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  proposing  a  reasonable  date,  per- 
haps December  31,  1971,  or  June  30, 
1972. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  made  a  very  co- 
gent point.  In  my  opinion,  the  Commis- 
sion will  not  be  able  to  have  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  facts  from  which  to  submit 
a  conclusion  imtil  it  first  obtained  an 
audit  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
difficulty  the  Peterson  Commission  had 
in  assembling  its  facts  and  making  its 
conclusions  was  that  nowhere  was  there 
information  to  determine  just  what  the 
foimdations  in  this  country  were  and 
where  they  were,  because  they  were  so 
diffused  and  so  diverse.  Neither  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  nor  the  Treasury 
Department  had  that  information. 

In  order  for  the  Commission  to  pro- 
pose a  recommendation,  I  think  it  would 
need  the  first  audit  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment provided  for  in  the  bill  to  have 
enough  facts  from  which  to  draw  its  own 
conclusions. 

So  under  those  circumstances,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  Senator  to  modify 
the  date  for  requiring  the  committee  to 
report  beyond  Jime  30,  1971. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  would  the  Senator 
suggest?  Would  December  31,  1971,  ap- 
peal to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think,  in  all  fairness 
to  the  Commission,  if  we  are  to  expect 
the  Commission  to  do  a  good  job,  they 
would  need,  in  my  opinion,  imtil  June  30, 
1972. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  object  if  I  made  that  modifi- 
cation? 

Mr.  LONG.  No;  I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  modified,  on 
page  6,  line  11,  by  striking  "1971"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  this  question: 
Is  it  his  view  that  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  it  would  preclude  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee — 
not  legally,  of  course,  but  that  the  spirit 
of  it  would  preclude  him  from  desig- 
nating a  subcommittee  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  joint  committee  staff, 
could  go  into  this  matter? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  even  remotely.  Not 
ataU. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee staff,  and  the  committee  itself,  have 
shown  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  would  not  want  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  be  considered  as  saying 
that  the  committee  itself  will  not  look 
Into  It.  I  think  the  chairman,  as  he 
has  already  indicated  his  intention  to 
do,  should  appoint  a  subcommittee,  and 
they  ought  to  proceed.  Some  of  these 


Presidential  committees  function  prop- 
erly and  some  of  them  are  set  up  only 
to  be  a  facade,  to  lend  agreement  and 
endorsement  to  someone's  special  views. 
I  want  it  understood  that  the  commit- 
tee will  proceed  as  the  chairman  has 
indicated  it  would  and  it  ought  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  own  chairman,  first,  of  course,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  there  is  no  pre- 
clusion; second,  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  would  better  stimulate  the 
Commission  to  more  activity  than  the 
fact  that  it  would  have  a  Senate  sub- 
committee to  test  its  ideas  on. 

The  Commission  will  be  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  basic  social  questions  of 
tax  exemptions,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  I  heard  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  so  many  basic 
social  questions  that  most  of  us  do  not 
have  time,  energy,  and  disposition  ade- 
quately to  study  and  yet  this  Is  so  criti- 
cally important.  The  House  and  Senate 
have  raised  the  whole  issue,  and  this 
will  give  us  some  kind  of  a  concrete  base 
from  which  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  listened  to  the 
colloquy,  and  do  not  see  any  way  in 
which  the  matter  would  be  precluded 
from  the  work  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  or  the  Joint  Committee  staff. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there  is 
no  more  knowledgeable  and  competent 
staff  in  Congress  than  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee staff,  xmder  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Woodworth. 

But  whatever  the  Commission  would 
come  out  with,  in  my  opinion,  would  still 
be  controversial.  There  would  be  many 
people  In  favor  of  their  findings,  and 
many  against  them,  and  the  Finance 
Committee  would  still  have  to  pass  on 
legislation  that  might  be  needed  as  a 
result  of  the  Commission's  findings.  I 
foresee  the  necessity  for  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee after  the  Commission  would  make 
its  findings,  because  I  cannot  at  all  imag- 
ine Congress  accepting  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  without  working  its  own 
will,  having  hearings,  and  having  a 
chance  to  debate  its  recommendations  on 
this  fioor  and  that  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

(The  first  part  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows:) 

On  page  5,  line  10,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(a)    Prbsidkntial   Commission   on   Phi- 

LANTHKOPIC  ACTIVITIES. 

"(1)  Statbmint  or  pukpose  and  intent  of 
coNGKEss. — The  Congress  finds  that  philan- 
thropic and  other  tax  exempt  Institutions 
have  demonstrated  flexlbUlty  and  innovation 
in  meeting  a  wide  range  of  human,  social, 
and  Bclentlflc  needs,  and  that  the  activities 
of  such  Institutions  should  be  preserved  and 
encouraged.   Therefore,   the   Congress   pro- 
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poses  to  encourage  and  preserve  these  activi- 
ties consistent  with  the  concept  that  tax 
liability  should  not  be  inequitably  avoided. 
In  pursuance  of  this  objective,  the  Congress 
finds  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  under- 
take a  study  of  (1)  whether  the  national 
interest  requires  philanthropy  and  slmlUar 
tax-exempt  activity;  and  (U)  the  effect  of 
appropriate  provisions  of  the  Federal  income 
tax,  gift  tax,  and  estate  tax  laws  on  such 
activity. 

"(2)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  THE  FRESIDENTXAI. 
COMMISSION    ON    PHILANTHROPIC    ACTIVITIES. 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  created 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Philanthropic  Activities 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

"(B)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  mem- 
■ber  of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  Individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281,  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  XJ.S.C.  99). 

"(3)   Membership  of  the  commission. — 

"(A)  Number  and  appointment. — The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  twenty-five 
members,  appointed  by  the  President,  with- 
out regard  to  political  party  affiliation,  as 
follows : 

"(i)  Two  Members  from  the  Senate; 

"(ii)  Two  Members  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

"(Ul)  Twenty-one  members  from  outside 
the  Oovemment. 

"(B)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

"(C)  Continxjation  of  membership  upon 
CHANOE  of  status. — A  Change  in  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  affect  his  mem- 
bership upon  the  Commission. 

"(4)  Organization  of  the  commission. — 
The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

"(5)  Quorum. — Thirteen  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(6)  Compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission. — 

"(A)  Members  of  congress. — Members  of 
Congress  who  are  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(B)  Mfmbwbs  from  private  life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$100  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

"(7)  Staff  of  the  commission. — The  Com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
it  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

"(8)  Expenses  of  the  commission. — ^There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(9)  Duties  OF  THE  commission. — 

"(A)  Investigations,  analysis,  and  rec- 
ommendations.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 


"(1)  to  analyze  philanthropic  and  similar 
tax  exempt  activities  to  determine  whether 
tax  liability  is  being  inequitably  avoided; 

"(11)  to  analyze  the  Federal  income,  gift, 
and  estate  tax  laws  to  determine  whether 
such  laws  preserve  and  encourage  philan- 
thropy and  other  desirable  tax-exempt  ac- 
tivity consistent  with  the  concept  that  tax 
liability  should  not  be  inequitably  avoided; 

"(Hi)  to  analyze  those  areas  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  referred  to  it  by  Con- 
gress, to  Include  but  not  limited  to  limita- 
tions on  tax-exempt  life,  limitation  on  foun- 
dation activities,  excess  business  holdings, 
and  methods  of  making  and  disbursing  char- 
itable contributions,  and  to  determine 
whether  such  provisions  preserve  and  encour- 
age philanthropy  and  other  tax-exempt  ac- 
tivity consistent  with  the  concept  that  tax 
liability  should  not  be  Inequitably  avoided; 
and 

"(Iv)  to  formulate  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  administrative  and  legislative 
action  determined  to  be  necessary  and  desir- 
able for  the  best  Interests  of  philanthropic 
activities. 

"(B)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  its 
findings  and  recommendations  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  in  no  event  later  than  June 
30,  1972,  and  may  make  interim  reports.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  its  final  report. 

"(10)   Powers  of  the  commission. — 

"(A)  Hearings  and  sessions. — The  Com- 
mission or,  on  the  authorization  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  subcommittee  or  member  there- 
of, may,  for  the  puipose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers,  and  documents 
as  the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Subpentis  may 
be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  such  subcommittee, 
or  any  duly  designated  member,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  through  104  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C.  192-194) 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

"(B)  Obtaining  official  data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  lndep>endent  es- 
tablishment, or  Instrumentality,  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  this  amendment,  as  modified 
by  the  Senator,  and  go  to  conference 
with  it;  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  yeas  and  nays  are  necessary.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  objection  to 
the  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  rescinded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  before  he  does  that,  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  what  has  Just 
been  stated,  and  I  intend  to  accept  it, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  in  all  fairness  to  me,  to  tell 
me  whether,  if  he  does  take  the  amend- 


ment, it  is  with  the  serious  purpose  of 
doing  his  and  the  conferees'  utmost  to 
sustain  it  in  conference;  because  some- 
times we  Just  take  something  to  get  rid 
of  it,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  know  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  and  I  can  say  for  him 
that  when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
takes  an  amendment,  whether  he  agrees 
with  it  or  not,  he  takes  his  duties  most 
seriously,  and  he  fights  to  the  utmost 
extent  for  the  Senate's  position.  VtThether 
he  can  prevail  or  not  depends  on  how  the 
conference  develops;  but  I  personally 
would  never  question  the  good  faith  of 
our  chairman  in  fighting  for  a  Senate 
position.  If  the  Senator  says  he  will  take 
It  to  conference,  he  will  do  his  utmost  tn 
have  the  Senate  position  prevail. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ex- 
pect to  urge  the  House  conferees  to  ac- 
cept it.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  the  only  reservation  I 
have  in  mind  is  that  I  would  hope  that,  in 
seeking  information,  only  one  informa- 
tion request  would  be  sent  to  the  vari- 
ous people  who  would  be  asked  to  provide 
information,  rather  than  one  for  the 
Senate  committee  and  one  for  the  com- 
mission, to  avoid  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
paperwork.  I  know  how  people  become 
weary  and  tired  and  irritated  at  being 
asked  to  fill  out  several  forms,  each  of 
which  asks  for  similar  information.  I 
hope  there  would  be  no  overlapping  of 
requests  for  Information.  That  is  the 
only  problem  that  occurs  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator;  and 
I  state,  as  author  of  the  amendment,  so 
that  the  legislative  history  will  be  clear, 
that,  assuming  this  becomes  a  part  of 
the  law  and  that  we  have  such  a  com- 
mission, it  is  my  intent,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect, that  the  Commission  would  not 
originate  questionnaires  or  paperwork. 
It  would  call  witnesses  and  hear  experts, 
but  essentially  it  would  initiate  its  re- 
quest as  to  the  information  it  felt  was  re- 
quired to  be  gathered  by  so-called  paper- 
(work  with  either  the  committee,  the 
Treasury,  or  whatever  other  govern- 
mental authority  was  conducting  the 
search  for  the  factual  ascertainments 
which  would  be  required  by  the  com- 
cnission.  I  assure  the  Senator  of  that,  be- 
cause I  fully  agree. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  private  foimdations. 
I  have  been  concerned,  as  have  many 
others,  about  the  apparent  abuses  of 
trust  perpetrated  by  some  of  the  larger 
and  better  known  foundations.  However, 
I  believe  that  in  the  main,  private  foun- 
dations are  a  very  important  part  of  our 
natlonal  fabric  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  outstanding  work.  In- 
deed, in  many  instances,  private  foun- 
dations offer  for  many  projects  the  oniy 
alternative  to  Government  financing, 
which  brings  with  it  the  inevitable  red- 
tape,  funding  delays,  and  sometimes 
unacceptable  control. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  some 
foundations  may  choose  not  to  make  in 
any  given  year  a  certain  amount  of 
disbursements;  they  may  be  financial, 
administrative,  or  simply  that  they  find 
a  worthwhile  project  lacking  or  not  yet 
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mature  enough  to  deserve  support.  I  can 
see  no  reason  to  harshly  penalize  a  legit- 
imate foundation  for  making  a  reason- 
able decision.  What  we  need  in  the  way 
of  regulations  in  this  area  is  to  encour- 
age foundations  to  make  disbursements 
wherever  feasible  and  encourage  them 
to  seek  ways  to  make  such  disbursements. 
What  we  should  avoid,  and  what  is  en- 
compassed in  the  proposed  bill.  Is  a  pro- 
vision tliat  on  a  practical  basis  makes 
mandatory  such  disbursements  or  the 
facing  of  great  loss  of  funds  through 
taxation.  This  could  lead  to  unwise  de- 
cisions by  foundations  merely  to  avoid 
such  tax  losses. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
Is  a  Presidential  commission  to  study 
the  problem.  The  complexities  arise  in 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  prohibit  the 
undesirable  activities  of  the  foundations 
created,  while  preserving  their  positive, 
and  innovative  activities.  This  Presi- 
dential Commission  should  follow  up  on 
the  Peterson  report  and  come  up  with 
probable  feasible  solutions  which  we  in 
the  Congress  can  then  consider  in  depth. 
I  would  like  for  this  Commission  to 
make  an  explicit  study  of  the  ways  to 
prevent  these  tax-exempt  structiu-es 
from  engaging  in  political  activity  of 
any  nature.  It  is  certainly  against  the 
public  policy  of  the  Nation  to  allow  lobby- 
ing in  a  tax-exempt  status.  Likewise, 
other  activities  that  tend  to  favor  one 
point  of  view  over  another,  should  be 
curtailed  and  hopefully  eliminated.  What 
,  we  need,  in  essence,  is  for  the  founda- 
tions to  engage  only  in  truly  philan- 
thropic activities  and  academic  responsi- 
bilities while  staying  explicitly  neutral  in 
using  their  powers  to  influence  the 
activities  suid  structure  of  the  governing 
process. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Yoi± 
In  urging  adoption  of  this  amendment 
creating  the  described  Commission.  We 
need  more  time  and  information  to  deal 
with  this  complex  problem;  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  moment  simply  do  not 
permit  this.  I  might  also  suggest  that 
the  foundations  Involved  might  use  this 
extra  time  to  examine  their  own  activi- 
ties and  put  their  own  house  In  order; 
this  could  greatly  simplify  our  job  here 
in  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  is  vacated,  and  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs),  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw  the  remainder  of  the  amendment 
(No.  371). 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
line  with  a  commitment  made  by  the 
leadership,  yesterday.  I  call  up  amend- 


ment No.  315  on  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalf). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  LzGisLATivE  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  proposes 
amendment  No.  315,  as  follows: 

On  page  189,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  through  line  7,  on  page  195,  Insert 
the  following : 
"Sec.  211.  Farm  Losses. 

"(a)  Ik  Genesal. — Part  EK  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Items  not  deduct- 
ible) Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
277  (added  by  section  121(b)  (3)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  278.  LiMrrAxiON  on  Deductions  Attrib- 

TTTABLE   TO    FABMINC. 

"'(a)  General,  Rtjus. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  engaged  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, the  deductions  attributable  to  such  busi- 
ness which,  but  for  this  section,  would  be 
allowable  under  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

'"(1)  the  adjusted  farm  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 

'•'(2)   the  higher  of— 

"'(A)  the  amount  of  the  special  deduc- 
tions (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  (3) )  al- 
lowable for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"  '(B)  $16,000  ($7,600  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried indivldiial  filing  a  separate  return) ,  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (taxable  in- 
come in  the  case  of  a  corporation)  for  the 
taxable  year  attributable  to  all  sources  other 
than  the  business  of  farming  (determined 
before  the  application  of  this  section)  ex- 
ceeds $15,000  ($7,500  in  the  case  of  a  married 
individual  filing  a  separate  return) . 

"'(b)  Exception  pob  Taxpayers  Using 
Certain  Accodnting  Rules. — 

'"(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  taxpayer  who  has  filed  a  state- 
ment, which  is  eSectlve  for  the  taxable  year, 
that— 

"  '(A)  he  is  using,  and  will  use,  a  method 
of  sccoimting  in  computing  taxable  income 
from  the  business  of  farming  which  uses  in- 
ventories in  determining  Income  and  deduc- 
tions for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"'(B)  he  is  charging,  and  will  charge,  to 
capital  account  all  expenditures  paid  or  in- 
curred in  the  business  of  farming  which  are 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account  (in- 
cluding such  expenditures  which  the  tax- 
payer may,  under  this  charter  or  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  otherwise  treat  or 
elect  to  treat  as  expenditures  which  are  not 
chargeable  to  capital  account) . 

"  '(2)  Time,  manner,  and  eitfec-i'  of  state- 
ment.— A  statement  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for 
any  taxable  year  shaU  be  filed  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  (including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and  shall  be  made  and  filed  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations.  Such  statement 
shall  be  binding  on  the  taxpayer,  and  be 
effective,  for  such  taxable  year  and  for  all 
subsequent  taxable  years  and  may  not  be 
revoked  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

'"(3)  Chance  of  method  or  accounting, 
ETC. — If.  In  connection  with  a  statement  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  a  taxpayer  changes  his 
method  of  accounting  In  computing  taxable 
income  or  changes  a  method  of  treating  ex- 
penditures chargeable  to  capital  account, 
such  change  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  and,  in  the  case  of  a  change  in 
method  of  accounting,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  not  initiated  by  the  taxpayer. 

"  '(c)   Carryback  and  Carryovix  or  Dis- 
AixowxD  Farm  Operating  Losses. — 
"'(1)  In   (kneral. — ^The   disallowed   farm 


operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "loss  year")  shall 
be— 

"  '(A)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  8  taxable  years 
preceding  the  loss  year,  and 

"'(B)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  5  taxable  years 
following  the  loss  year, 
and  (subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
paragraph  (2) )  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  such  years,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  allowance  of 
the  net  operating  loss  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 172. 

•"(2)   Limitations. — 

"'(A)  In  general. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  to  such  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  taxpayers'  net  farm  income  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"'(B)  Carrybacks. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  to 
such  taxable  year  shall  not  be  allowable  to 
the  extent  it  would  increase  or  produce  a  net 
operating  loss  (as  defined  in  section  172(c) ) 
for  such  taxable  year. 

'"(3)  Treatment  as  net  opxrattno  loss 
CARRYBACK. — Except  RS  provided  in  reg^la- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss  carry- 
back shall,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback. 

"  '  (d)  Definitions. — ^For  the  purposes  of 
this  section —  . — • 

'"(1)  Adjusted  fami  gross  income. — ^The 
term  "adjusted  far^  gross  income"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the  gross 
income  derived  from  the  business  of  farming 
for  such  taxable  year  (including  recognized 
gains  derived  from  sales,  exchanges,  or  in- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property) , 
reduced,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  by  an  amount  equal  to  60 
percent  of  the  lower  of — 

'"(A)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  on  sales,  exchanges,  or  in- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property 
which,  under  section  1231(a),  are  treated 
as  gains  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  held  for  more  than  6  months  exceed 
the  recogiUzed  losses  on  sales,  exchanges,  or 
Involuntary  conversions  of  farm  property 
which  under  section  1231  (a)  are  treated  as 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  as- 
sets held  for  more  than  6  months,  or 

'"(B)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  described  in  section  1231  (a) 
exceed  the  recognized  losses  described  in  such 
section. 

"'(2)  Net  farm  income. — The  term  "net 
farm  income"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  the  gross  Income  derived  from 
the  business  of  farming  for  such  taxable  year 
(including  recognized  gains  derived  from 
sales,  exchanges,  or  involuntary  conversions 
of  farm  property) ,  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

"  '  (A)  the  deductions  allowable  under  this 
chapter  (other  than  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  for  such  taxable  year  which  are 
attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"  '(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  an  amount  equal  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  amount  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  which- 
ever is  lower. 

"'(3)  Special  deductions. — The  term 
"special  deductions'  means  the  deductions 
allowable  under  this  chapter  which  are  paid 
or  incurred  in  the  business  of  farming  and 
which  are  attributable  to — 

'"(A)   taxes, 

"'(B)   Interest, 

'"(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  losses  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty. 
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"  '(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  at- 
tributable to  drought,  and 

"'(E)  recognized  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  Inrsluntary  conversions  of 
farm  property. 

"  '  (4)  Farm  pbofkrtt. — ^Tbe  term  "farm 
property"  means  property  which  is  used  in 
the  business  of  fanning  and  which  Is  prop- 
erty used  in  the  trade  or  business  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4) 
of  section  1231(b)  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  the  period  for  which  held) . 

"  '(5)  Disallowed  farm  operating  loss. — 
The  term  'disallowed  farm  operating  loss* 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  disallowed  as  deductions  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced,  in 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, by  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  amount  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  whichever  Is  lower. 

"  'Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

*"(1)  Business  or  farming. — A  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  engaged  in  the  business 
of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  If — 

'"(A)  any  deduction  Is  allowable  under 
section  162  or  167  for  any  expense  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  any  farm  prop- 
erty held  by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"  '(B)  any  deduction  would  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  otherwise  be  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  under  section  212  or  167  for  any 
«xpen8e  paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  property  held  tor 
the  production  of  Income  which  is  used  in 
farming. 

For  purposes  of  this  i>aragrapb,  farming  does 
not  include  the  raising  of  timber.  In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  fanning  for  any  taxable  year  by 
reason  of  subparagraph  (B),  property  held 
for  the  production  of  Income  which  is  used 
in  farming  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, be  treated  as  property  used  in  such 
business. 

"  'Income  and  deductions. — The  determi- 
nation of  whether  any  Item  of  income  Is 
derived  from  the  business  of  farming  and 
whether  any  deduction  is  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  shaU  be  made  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  but  no  deduction  allowable  under 
section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
capital  gains)  shall  be  attributable  to  such 
business. 

'"(3)  CONTROLLEIt  CROUP  OF  CORPORA- 
TIONS.— If  two  or  more  corpwratlons  which — 

'"(A)  are  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  (as  defined  in 
section  1663)  on  a  December  31,  and 

'"(B)  have  not  filed  a  statement  imder 
subsection  (b)  which  is  effective  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  includes  such  December  31, 
each  have  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  (before  the  application 
of  subsection  (a) )  in  excess  of  its  gross  in- 
come derived  from  such  business  for  its  tax- 
able year  which  Includes  such  December  31, 
then,  in  applying  subsection  (a)  for  such 
taxable  year,  the  $15,000  amount  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  such  subsection  shall 
be  reduced  for  each  such  corporation  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $16,- 
000  as  the  excess  of  such  deductionfe  over 
such  gross  Income  of  such  corporation  bears 
to  the  aggregate  excess  of  such  deductions 
over  such  gross  Income  of  all  such  corpora- 
tions. 

"  '(4)  Partnerships. — A  business  of  farm- 
ing carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall  be 
treated  as  carried  on  by  the  members  of  such 
partnership  in  proportion  to  their  Interest  in 
such  partnership.  To  the  extent  that  income 
and  deductions  attributable  to  a  business  of 
fanning  are  treated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  Income  and  deductions  of  memben 
of  a  partnership,  bucb  Income  and  dsdue- 
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tlons  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  partnership. 

"  '(5)  Two  OR  MORE  BUStNxssES. — If  R  tax- 
payer is  engaged  in  two  or  more  businesses 
of  farming,  such  businesses  shall  be  treated 
as  a  single  business. 

'"(6)  Related  integrated  businesses. — If 
a  taxpayer  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
farming  and  is  also  engaged  In  one  or  more 
businesses  which  are  directly  related  to  his 
business  of  farming  and  are  conducted  on 
an  integrated  basis  with  his  business  of  farm- 
ing, the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  all 
such  businesses  as  a  single  business  engaged 
in  the  business  of  farming.  An  election  un- 
der this  paragraph  shaU  be  made  in  such 
manner,  at  such  time,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(7)     Subchapter    b    corporations    and 

THEIR  shareholders. 

"  'For  special  treatment  of  electing  small 
business  corporations  which  do  not  file  state- 
ments under  subsection  (b)  and  of  the 
shareholders  of  such  corporations,  see  sec- 
tion 1380. 

'"(f)  REGULA'noNS. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shaU  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.' 

"(b)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — Sub- 
chapter S  (relating  to  election  of  certain 
small  business  corporations  as  to  taxable 
status)  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
1379  (as  added  by  section  531(a)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section: 
"  'Sec.  1380.  Electing  Small  Business  Corp- 
orations Engaged  in  Business 
or  Farming. 

"'(a)  Separate  Application  to  Farming 
iNcoidE  AND  Deductions. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  which 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  during 
its  taxable  year  (other  than  a  corporation 
which  has  filed  a  stat«nent  under  section 
278(b)  which  Is  effective  for  such  taxable 
year) ,  and  the  shareholders  of  such  corpora- 
tion, shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections 
1373  through  1378,  separately  with  re6i>ect 


'"(1)  Income  derived  from  the  business  of 
farming  by  such  corporation  and  deductions 
attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"  '(2)  all  other  income  and  deductions  of 
such  corporation. 

In  computing  the  taxable  income  and  undis- 
tributed taxable  income,  or  net  operating  loss, 
of  such  corporation  with  respect  to  the  busi- 
ness of  farming,  no  deduction  otherwise  al- 
lowable under  this  chapter  shall  be  disal- 
lowed to  such  corporation  under  section  278. 

"  '(b)  Shareholders  Trxatb)  as  Engaged 
IN  Business  or  Farming,  etc. — For  purposes 
of  section  278 — 

"  '( 1 )  each  shareholder  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  to  which  subsection  (a) 
applies  shall  be  treated  as  engaged  In  the 
business  of  farming, 

"  '(2)  the  undistributed  taxable  Income  of 
such  corporation  which  Is  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  such  shareholder  under  sec- 
tion 1373  and  is  attributable  to  income  and 
deductions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (1), 
and  dividends  received  which  are  attributable 
to  such  Income  and  deductions  and  are  dis- 
tributed out  of  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
taxable  year  as  specified  in  section  316(a)  (2) , 
shall  be  treated  as  income  derived  from  the 
business  of  farming  by  such  shareholder,  and 

"'(3)  the  deduction  allowable  (before  the 
application  of  section  278)  to  such  share- 
holder under  section  1374  as  his  portion  of 
such  corporation's  net  operating  loss  attrib- 
utable to  income  and  deductions  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  treated  as 
a  deduction  attributable  to  the  business  of 
farming. 

*"(c)    Spbcial  Bulm  or  Sbciiom  a98(e) 


Apflicablx. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
special  rules  set  forth  in  section  278(e)  shall 
apply.' 

"(c)  Clerical  and  Conformino  Amend- 
ments.— (1)  The  table  of  section  tor  part 
IX  of  subchaptw  B  of  chapter  1  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"  'Sec.  278.  Limitation  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming.' 

"(2)  Section  172(1)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"  '(3)  For  limitations  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming  and  special  treatment  of 
disallowed  farm  operating  losses,  see  section 
278.' 

"(3)  Section  381(c)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  '(24)  Farm  operating  loss  carryovers. — 
The  acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into 
account,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  dlsaUowed  farm 
operating  loss  carryovers  imder  section  278  of 
the  distributor  or  transferor  corporation.' 

"(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
S  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item : 

"  'Sec.  1380.  Electing  small  businesses  corpo- 
I  rations  engaged  in  business  of 

farming.' 

"(d)  E^TEcnvE  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  ex- 
cept that  for  purposes  of  applying  section 
278(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a) )  with  respect 
to  disallowed  farm  operating  losses  of  any 
taxpayer  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
such  date — 

"(1)  such  amendments  shall  also  aj^ly 
to  the  3  taxable  years  of  such  taxpayer  pre- 
ceding the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
such  date,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom 
section  1380(b)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (b))  applies  for  any  of  his  first 
3  taxable  years  beginning  after  such  date, 
section  1380  of  such  Code  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  electing  small  business  corpo- 
ration of  which  such  taxpayer  Is  a  share- 
holder for  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  each 
such  taxable  year  of  such  taxpayer,  but  only 
with  respect  to  any  such  preceding  taxable 
year  for  wtxlch  the  corporation  was  an  elect- 
ing small  business  corporation." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distlTiguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHOOSING  THE  BEST  FIGHTER 
PLANE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Just 
briefly.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  earlier  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  ,  in  which  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  for  choosing  the 
best  fighter  plane  that  can  be  bought 
when  we  end  the  current  competition  for 
design  of  a  new  fighter  to  replace  the 
Phantom  F-4. 

The  UJ3.  Air  Force  is  currently  facing 
a  major  test.  It  Is  not  a  test  of  combat, 
although  the  Air  Force's  combat  effec- 
tiveness will  be  deeply  affected.  Nor  is  It 
a  test  of  personnel,  although  the  lives 
of  UJS.  pilots  win  depend  on  the  result. 
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Rather  It  is  a  test  of  the  integrity  and 
acumen  of  our  political  and  administra- 
tive processes  at  home. 

The  outcome,  unfortunately,  is  not  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  last  time  such 
a  challenge  arose,  the  Air  Force — and 
the  American  people — as  well  as  the 
national  security  were  all  losers.  The 
TPX  fighter-bomber— the  F-111  weap- 
ons system — was  to  be  the  foundation 
of  our  tactical  airpower  during  the  late 
1960's  and  1970's.  The  test  came  in  the 
contractor  selection  process.  The  source 
selection  board  recommended  a  con- 
tractor and  its  decision  was  four  times 
upheld  on  review  by  the  highest  ranlc- 
iJig  Air  Force  and  Navy  ofiScers.  The 
civilian  leadership,  however,  overrxiled 
these  authorities  and  cliose  the  contrac- 
tor rejected  by  the  board. 

The  result  was  not  an  advanced  new 
airplane  assuring  tactical  air  superiority 
to  both  services  for  decades  to  come.  The 
result  was  scandal.  After  7  years  of  abor- 
tive effort,  the  Navy  got  no  plane  at  all, 
while  the  Air  Force  received  one-third 
of  the  anticipated  number  at  more  than 
three  times  the  unit  cost  and  far  below 
performance  specifications. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
duced large  numbers  of  new  tactical  air- 
craft. While  it  does  not  have  a  TFX,  its 
Mlg-21  fighters  are  holding  their  own 
over  Vietnam  against  the  best  compara- 
ble American  plane,  the  Phantom  F-4, 
and  there  are  several  more  advanced  air- 
craft in  production  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Phantom  F-4  is  a  superb  plane;  but 
it  is  a  product  of  mid-fifties  technology. 
Its  proposed  replacement — the  competi- 
tor for  the  newer  Soviet  models — is  the 
P-15. 

An  air-superiority  plane  designed  to 
combat  enemy  fighters  in  the  air,  the 
P-15  is  envisaged  as  being  much  more 
maneuverable,  with  far  greater  range 
and  acceleration  than  any  other  fighter 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force — or  the  world.  It  is 
essential  that  the  very  best  design  be 
chosen  for  this  aircraft.  Neither  our  pi- 
lots, nor  our  security,  can  easily  afford 
a  new  TFX  affair. 

The  Air  Force  is  now  in  the  final  se- 
lection process  for  the  P-15.  There 
are  three  competitors — Palrchild-Hiller 
Corp.,  the  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp.,  and  the  McDonnell-Etouglas  Corp. 
Laymen  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  coun- 
try have  no  way  of  choosing  among 
them.  But  we  Insist  that  the  best  of  them 
be  chosen.  For  the  plane  that  is  built 
will  have  to  serve  in  various  contingen- 
cies for  some  20  years.  The  Phantom  P-4, 
for  example,  Is  approaching  its  mid- 
twenties  and  will  have  to  sufBce  until  the 
P-15  is  deployed. 

Early  last  month,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan)  ,  one  of  the  leading  critics  of  the 
TPX  at  the  time  its  "second  best"  design 
was  chosen,  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  F-15. 1  quote  his  words: 

We  must  not  select  any  more  "second  best" 
candidates  for  air  superiority.  The  P-111  pro- 
gram showed  us  what  ctm  happen  when  ex- 
traneous factors  are  substituted  for  military 
excellence  as  guides  to  the  placement  of  air- 
craft development  contracts. 
I  trust  that  we  have  learned   a  valuable 


lesson  from  the  TPX  procurement,  and  that 
the  serious  mistakes  that  have  cost  us  so 
much  In  effort,  time,  money,  and  loss  of 
weaponry  In  that  program  will  not  be  re- 
peated In  this  procurement. 

I  have  faith  in  the  competence,  experience, 
and  technical  knowledge  of  the  aviation 
experts  who  are  now  Judging  the  three 
competing  designs  in  order  to  evaluate  them. 
They  should  recommend  the  proposal  which 
will  best  enable  our  Air  Force  to  hold  air 
superiority  in  combat  skies.  I  also  have  faith 
in  the  established  procedures  of  the  Source 
Selection  Board. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird.  I  know  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  give  us  the  very  best  procurement  pro- 
gram possible,  but  It  is  Imperative  that  the 
civilian  officials  of  the  Pentagon  select  the 
aircraft  among  the  three  which  is  best  suited 
to  do  the  combat  job  required,  and  that  no 
considerations  of  any  kind  other  than  merit 
and  capability  of  performance  be  used  to 
determine  the  award  winner. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  can  afford 
nothing  but  the  best  in  this  area,  and 
I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  insisting  that  the  best  plane 
be  chosen.  This  time  I  think  we  have  to 
give  our  pilots  a  flgVrter,  and  not  a 
fiasco. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  December  2,  1969,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts 
and  joint  resolution: 

S.  92.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wong  Yui; 

S.  2000.  An  act  to  estabUsh  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site;  and 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  Elsenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfScer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  James  H. 
Walsh,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  middle  district  of  Florida,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  315 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  proceedings 
imder  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  Fannin  amendment  with  the 
sponsor  of  that  amendment,  and  he  is 
willing,  in  order  to  accommodate  Sen- 
ators, that  the  action  and  vote  on  that 
amendment  be  deferred. 

It  was  intended  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF)  would  be  the  next  amendment 
acted  upon,  pursuant  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  However,  in  order  to 
accommodate  Senators,  so  that  the  so- 
cial security  amendment  may  be  voted 
on  in  the  early  part  of  this  afternoon 
and  so  that  Senators  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  that  issue,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
367,  the  amendment  on  social  security 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  others,  be  considered  next  and  that 
amendment  No.  315  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  be 
temporarily  set  aside  and  be  considered 
following  the  social  security  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  be  temporarily  set 
aside  for  the  social  security  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators have  gone  to  lunch  and  are  away 
from  the  Chamber  relying  on  the  sched- 
ule announced  earlier.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  question  that  at  this 
stage,  at  least,  I  would  have  to  respect- 
fully object. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  committee,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  and  ask  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  be  recognized  so 
that  he  might  offer  his  amendment.  I  will 
call  up  my  amendment  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (amendment  No.  315)  is  withdrawn. 
The  second  part  of  his  request  is  un- 
necessary because  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  yesterday,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  automatically  laid 
before  the  Senate  again. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    367 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  367)  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  was  to  add  at 
the  end  of  the  bill  the  following  new 
title: 

TITLE   X— INCREASE  IN  SCKJIAL 
SECtJRITT  BENEPITS 
Section  1.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969". 

INCREASE   IN   OLD-AGE,   SURVIVORS,   AND 
DISABILITT     INSURANCE     BENEFITS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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(Primtry  tmuranct 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modiiied) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 

tlitn— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

ameunt 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec 
(c))is- 


III 


(Averate 

monthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec  (b))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 

than— 


116.21.... 

lass.... 

17.61.... 
18.41.... 
19.25.... 

20.01 

2a  65.... 
21.29.... 
21.89.... 
22.29.... 
22.69.... 
23.09.... 
23.  «5.... 
23.77.... 
24.21.... 
24.61.... 
25.01.... 
25.49.... 
25.93.... 
26.41.... 
26.95.... 
27.47.... 
28.01.... 
28.69.... 
29.26.... 
29.69.... 
30.37.... 
30.93.... 
31.37.... 
32.01.... 
32.61.... 
33.21.... 
33.89.... 

34.51 

35.01 

35.81.... 
36.41.... 
37.09.... 
37.61.... 
38.21.... 
39.13.... 
39.69.... 
4134.... 
41.13.... 
41.77.... 
42.45.... 
43.21.... 
43.77.... 
44.45.... 
44.89.... 


$16.20 

16.84 

17.60 

18.40 

19.24 

20.00 

20.64 

21.28 

21.88 

22.28 

22.68 

23.08 

23.44 

23.76 

24.20 

24.60 

25.00 

25.48 

25.92 

26.40 

26.94 

27.46 

28.00 

28.68 

29.25 

29.68 

30.36 

30.92 

31.36 

32.00 

32.60 

33.20 

33.88 

34.50 

35.00 

35.80 

36.80 

37.08 

37.60 

38.20 

39.12 

39.68 

40.33 

41.12 

41.76 

42.44 

43.20 

43.76 

44.44 

44.88 

45.00 


^,40 
or  less 
56.50 
57.70 
58.80 
59.90 
61.10 
62.20 
63.30 
64.50 
65.60 
66.70 
67.80 
69.00 
70.20 
71.50 
72.60 
73.80 
75.10 
76.30 
77.50 
78.70 
79.90 
81.10 
82.30 
83.60 
84.70 
85.90 
87.20 
88.40 
89.50 
90.80 
92.00 
93.20 
94.40 
95.60 
96.80 
98.00 
99.30 
100.50 
101.60 
102.90 
104.10 
105. 20 
106.50 
107. 70 
108.90 
110.10 
111.40 
112.60 
113.70 
115.00 
116.20 
117.30 
118.60 
119.80 
121.00 
122. 20 

123.  40 

124.  70 
125.80 
127.10 
128.30 
129.40 
130.70 
131.90 
133.00 
134.30 
135.50 
136.80 
137. 90 
139. 10 


J77 

79 

81 

82 

84 

86 

88 

90 

91 

93 

95 

97 

98 

100 

102 

103 

105 

107 

108 

110 

114 

119 

123 

128 

133 

137 

142 

147 

151 

156 

161 

165 

170 

175 

179 

184 

189 

194 

198 

203 

208 

212 

217 

222 

226 

231 

236 

240 

245 

250 

254 

259 

264 

268 

273 

278 

282 

287 

292 

296 

301 

306 

310 

315 

320 

324 

329 

334 

338 

343 


PS 

78 
80 
81 
83 
85 
87 
89 
90 
92 
94 
96 
97 
99 
101 
102 
104 
106 
107 
109 
113 
118 
122 
127 
132 
136 
141 
146 
150 
155 
160 
164 
169 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
197 
202 
207 
211 
216 
221 
225 
230 
235 
239 
244 
249 
253 
258 
263 
267 
272 
277 
281 
286 
291 
295 
300 
305 
309 
314 
319 
323 
328 
333 
337 
342 
347 


IV 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsactioii 

shall  b»- 


«4.00 

65.00 

66.40 

67.70 

68.90 

70.30 

71.60 

72.80 

74.20 

75.50 

76.80 

78.00 

79.40 

80.80 

82.30 

83.50 

84.90 

88.40 

87.80 

89.20 

90.60 

91.90 

93.30 

94.70 

96.20 

97.50 

98.80 

100.30 

101.  70 

103.00 

104.50 

105.80 

107. 20 

108.60 

110.00 

111.40 

112.70 

114.20 

115.60 

116.90 

118.40 

119.80 

121.00 

122.50 

123.90 

125.30 

126.70 

128.20 

129.50 

130.80 

132.  30 

133.  70 
134.90 
136.40 
137.80 
139.20 
140.60 
142.00 
143.50 
144.70 
146.20 
147. 60 
148.90 
15a  40 
151.70 
153.00 
154.50 
155.90 
157.40 
158.60 
16a  00 


(Maiimum 

family 

benefits) 


And  the 

masimum 

amount  of 

benefits 

payable  (as 

provided  in 

sac.  203(a)) 

en  the  basis 

of  his  wages 

and  setf- 

employment 

income 

shall  be— 


}96.00 

97.50 
99.60 
101.60 
103.40 
105.50 
107.40 
109.20 
111.30 
113.30 
115.20 
117.00 
119. 10 
121. 20 
123.50 
125.30 
127.40 
129.60 
131.70 
133.80 
135.90 
137.90 

14a  00 

142. 10 
144.30 
146.  30 
148.20 

isaso 

152.60 

154.50 

156.80 

158.70 

160.80 

162.90 

165.00 

167. 10 

169.10 

171.30 

173.40 

175. 40 

177.60 

179.70 

181.50 

183.80 

185.90 

188.00 

19a  10 

192.30 

195.20 

199.20 

202.40 

206.40 

21  a  40 

213.60 

217.60 

221.60 

224.80 

228. 80 

23Z80 

236.00 

24a  00 

244.00 

247.20 

251.20 

255.20 

258.40 

262.40 

266.40 

269.60 

273.60 

277.60 


(Primary  ia 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 

But  not 

mere 

At  least—  iban— 


(Primary 
insurance 


under 
1967  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is- 


IH 


(Avenge 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec  (b))  is— 


Atleast- 


Butnot 

more 

than— 


$14140 
141.50 
142.10 
144.00 
145.10 
146.40 
147.  SO 
148.90 

isaoo 

151.20 

152.50 

153.  SO 

154.90 

IS&OO 

IS7.10 

158.20 

159.40 

160.50 

161.60 

162.80 

163.90 

165.00 

166.20 

167.30 

168.40 

169.50 

17170 

171.80 

172.90 

174. 10 

175.20 

17S.30 

177.50 

178.60 

179.70 

18180 

182.00 

183.10 

184.20 

185.40 

186.50 

187.60 

188.80 

189.90 

191.00 

192.00 

193.00 

194.00 

195.00 

196.00 

197.00 

198.00 

199.00 

200.00 

201.00 

202.00 

203.00 

204.00 

205.00 

206.00 

207.00 

208.00 

209.00 

2iaoo 

211.00 
212.00 
213.00 
214.00 
215.00 
216.00 
217.00 
218.00 


«34< 

352 
3S7 
3i2 
3SS 

371 

376 

310 

3K 

390 

394 

399 

404 

40( 

413 

418 

422 

427 

432 

437 

441 

44« 

451 

455 

460 

465 

469 

474 

479 

483 

488 

493 

497 

502 

507 

511 

516 

521 

525 

530 

535 

539 

544 

549 

554 

557 

561 

564 

568 

571 

575 

578 

582 

585 

589 

592 

596 

599 

603 

606 

610 

613 

617 

621 

624 

628 

631 

635 

638 

642 

645 

649 


J351 
3SS 

3S1 
365 

370 
375 
379 
304 
380 
393 
398 
403 
407 
412 
417 
421 
426 
431 
436 
440 
445 
450 
454 
459 
464 
468 
473 
478 
482 
487 
492 
496 
501 
506 
510 
515 
520 
524 
529 
534 
538 
543 

548 

553 

556 

560 

563 

567 

570 

574 

577 

581 

5»4 

588 

591 

595 

598 

602 

605 

609 

612 

616 

620 

623 

627 

630 

634 

637 

641 

644 

648 

650 


IV 

(Primary 

iBsaraace 

■newiO 


The  anKHint 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

aubsectia* 

shall  be- 


$161. 50 
162.80 
164.30 
165.60 
166.90 
168.40 
169.80 
171.30 
172.50 
173.90 
175.40 
176.70 
17&20 
179.40 
18a  70 
182.00 
183.40 
184.60 
185.90 
187.30 
188.50 
189.80 
191.20 
192.40 
193.70 
195.00 
196.40 
197.60 
198.90 
200.30 
201.50 
202.80 
204.20 
205.40 
206.70 
208.00 
209.30 
21160 
211.90 
213.30 
214. 50 
215.80 
217.20 
218.40 
219.  70 
22180 
222.00 
223.10 
224.30 
225.40 
226.60 
227.70 
228.90 
23100 
231.20 
232.30 
233.50 
234.60 
235.80 
236.90 
238.10 
239.20 
240.40 
241.50 
242.70 
243.80 
245.00 
246.10 
247.30 
248.40 
249.60 
250.70 


(MaximiMi 

tamily 

koaeH^ 

And  the 

maxiffluM 

amount  of 

twnefits 

payable  (as 

provided  in 

aec20Xs)> 

on  the  basis 

of  his  wages 

andaelf- 

empleynieat 


skelll 


$28180 
284.80 
288.80 
292.00 
296.00 
300.00 
303.20 
307.20 
311.20 
314.40 
318.40 
32r40 
325.60 
329.60 
333.60 
336.80 
34180 
344.80 
348.80 
35140 
35i40 
354.40 
356.00 
358.00 
360.00 
361.60 
363.60 
365.60 
367.20 
369.20 
371.20  ' 
372.80 
374.80 
376.80 
378.40 
380.40 
382.40 
384.00 
386.00 
388.00 
389.60 

391.60 

393.60 

395.60 

396.80 

398.40 

399.60 

401.20 

402.40 

404.00 

405.20 

406.80 

408.00 

409.60 

41180 

412.40 

413.60 

415.20 

416.40 

41100 

419.20 

42100 

422.40 

423.60 

425.20 

426.40 

42100 

429.20 

43180 

432.00 

433.60 

434.40". 


(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(j)(i)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  January 
1970  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  of  such  Inspired  Individual 
and  at  least  one  such  person  was  so  entitled 
for  December  1960  on  the  basU  of  sucli  wages 


and  self-employment  income,  such  total  of 
benefits  for  January  1S70  or  any  subsequent 
month  shall  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the 
larger  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  thU  paragraph, 
at 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  iinder  this  title  (includ- 
ing till*  subsectlcm,  but  without  the  applica- 


tion of  section  22a(b),  section  a02(q).  and 
BubsecUons  (b),  (e).  and  (d)  at  thl«  Mo- 
tion), as  in  effect  prior  to  January  1970,  for 
each  such  person  for  such  month,  by' 116 
percent  and  raising  each  such  increased 
amount,  if  it  is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  90.10; 
but  In  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  appUcatlon  of  sub- 
paragraph   (B),  and    (U)    if  section  202(k) 
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(2)  (A)  was  applicable  In  the  case  of  any 
such  benefits  for  January  1970,  and  ceases 
to  apply  after  such  month,  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  applied,  for  and 
after  the  month  In  which  section  202 (k)  (2) 
(A)  ceases  to  apply,  as  though  paragraph 
( 1 )  had  not  been  applicable  to  such  total  of 
benefits  for  January  1970,  or". 

(c)  Section  2ie(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1968"  each 
time  It  appears  and  Inserting  IsPUeu  thereof 
"December  1969". 

(d)  Section  216(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under  1967  Act 
"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  11  of 
the  table  appearing  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  an  Individual's  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  law  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969. 
"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  became  entitled  to  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202(a)  or  section  223  before  January 
1970,  or  who  died  before  such  month." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  -sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  imder  title  11  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December  1969  and  with 
respect  to  lump-sum  death  payments  un- 
der such  title  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
after  December  1969. 

(f)  If  an  Individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  December 
1949  and  became  entitled  to  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits  under  section  202(a)  of  such 
Act  for  January  1970,  or  he  died  In  such 
month,  then,  for  purjjoses  of  section  215(a) 
(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (if  applicable) , 
the  amount  In  column  IV  of  the  table  ap- 
pearing In  such  secUon  216(a)  for  such  in- 
dividual shall  be  the  amount  in  such  column 
on  the  line  on  which  in  column  n  appears 
his  primary  insurance  amount  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  215  (c)  of  such  Act) 
Instead  of  the  amount  in  column  IV  equal 
to  the  primary  Insurance  amount  on  which 
his  disability  Insurance  benefits  is  based. 

INCREASE  IN  BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 
AGE   73   AND  OVER 

Sec  3.  (a)(1)  Section  227(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$40" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$46."  and  by 
striking  out  "$20"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "$23". 

(2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  "$40" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$46". 

(b)(1)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$46". 

(2)  Section  228(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "$46",  and  by  striking  out 
"$20"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$23". 

(3)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$23". 

(4)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •$40"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$46". 

(6)  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$23". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  applv  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1969. 

MAXIMUM    AMOUNT    OF   A    WIFE'S   OR    HUSBAND'S 
INSURANCE   BENEFITS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  202(b)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (q), 
such  wife's  Insurance  benefit  for  each  month 
shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  of  her  husband  (or.  in  the 


case  of  a  divorced  wife,  her  former  husband) 
for  such  month." 

(b)  Section  202(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (q), 
such  husband's  Insurance  benefit  for  each 
month  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  of  his  wife  for  such 
month." 

(c)  Sections  202(e)(4)  and  202(f)(5)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  smaller: 
(A)  one-half  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  the  deceased  individual  on  whose 
wages  and  self-employment  income  such 
benefit  is  based,  or  (B)  $105"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "one-half  of  the  primary 
insiu-ance  amount  of  the  deceased  individual 
on  whose  wages  and  self-employment  In- 
come such  benefit  Is  based". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  De- 
cember 1969. 

ALLOCATION    TO    DISABILITT    INSURANCE 
TRUST   FUND 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  201(b)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(B); 

(2)  striking  out  "1967,  and  so  reported," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"1967,  and  before  January  1,  1970.  and  so 
reported,  and  (D)  l.io  per  centum  of  the 
wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  December 
31,  1969,  and  so  reported.". 

(b)  SecUon  201(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(B); 

(2)  striking  out  "1967,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "1967,  and  before 
January  1.  1970,  and  (D)  0.825  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  of  self-employment  in- 
come (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969,". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
be  added  &s  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  also  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  provides  for  a  15-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  for  25 
million  current  beneficiaries,  effective 
with  the  January  1970  benefits. 

The  minimum  benefit  would  be  in- 
creased from  $55  to  $64  a  month.  The 
eventual  maximum  benefits  would  be  in- 
creased from  $218  to  $250.70  a  month 
for  a  single  worker,  and  from  $323  to 
$376  for  a  married  couple. 

For  those  age  72  or  over,  the  special 


payments  would  also  be  increased  15 
percent  from  $40  to  $46  a  month  for  a 
single  person  and  from  $60  to  $69  for  a 
married  couple 

The  15-percent  increase  would  be  fi- 
nanced from  the  actuarial  surplus  of  1.16 
percent  of  taxable  payroll.  Additional 
payments  from  the  15-percent  increase 
in  fiscal  yesu-  1970  would  be  $1.7  billion. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1971,  it  would  be  $4.4 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Recoro  a  tabulation  I  have  had 
prepared  showing  that  the  fund,  without 
any  further  tax  increase  can  stand  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  on  an  across- 
the-board  basis,  and  tha;t  it  would  still 
be  in  actuarial  balance  after  such  an  in- 
crease. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ACTUARIAL  BALANCE  OF  OASDI  TRUST  FUND 
(Percent  of  taxable  payroll| 

Present  law +i.  is 

Benefit  increase  of  15  percent —1.24 

Actuarial  balance  underbill —0.08 

BALANCE  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  TRUST  FUND 
(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Year 


Contributions 


Balance  at  end 
Benefits  of  year  > 


1967 

»3.2 

«19.5 

»24.2 

1968 

24.1 

22.6 

25.7 

1969 

28.  S 

24.2 

30.2 

1970> 

aai 

28.7 

31.8 

19712. 

34.5 

30.2 

36.6 

1972J 

36.S 

31.4 

42.4 

■  Reflects  administrative  expenses,  interest,  and  railroad 
retirement  finance  charge  in  addition  to  contributions  and 
benefits. 

>  Under  tlie  Long  amendment 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  offering  his  amendment, 
which  I  support. 

I  know  that  the  House  action  on  social 
security  does  not  do  this,  but  I  ask  the 
Senator  what  he  would  think  about  mak- 
ing sure  that  at  the  time  we  grant  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, there  also  be  some  increase  out  of 
the  funds  that  the  State  would  other- 
wise have  as  a  result  of  the  social  secu- 
rity benefit  increase,  for  an  increase  for 
some  3  million  additional  people  on  wel- 
fare who  would  not  otherwise  be  helped 
by  the  amendment  but  who  could  be 
helped,  at  least  to  some  degree,  without 
additional  Federal  contribution. 

Has  the  Senator  given  that  matter 
any  thought? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  kind  of 
thing  the  Senator  advocates  has  a  great 
deal  of  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. On  some  occasions  I  have  offered 
amendments  of  that  nature  myself.  I 
have  rather  consistently  supported 
amendments  seeking  to  achieve  the  re- 
sult that  welfare  payments  not  be  re- 
duced by  the  same  amount  that  social 
security  benefits  are  increased.  The  idea 
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of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma^-and 
that  of  his  predecessor,  former  Senator 
Kerr — was  that  those  in  need  should  not 
have  their  social  security  increases  en- 
tirely offset  by  a  reduction  in  their  public 
welfare  checks,  as  has  happened  in  some 
instances. 

It  is  my  judgment,  however,  that  such 
a  provision  should  not  be  put  in  the 
pending  bill.  If  we  seek  to  do  so,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  take  the  view  that  it  is  sending 
us  a  social  security  package  that  will 
include  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments of  the  sort  the  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing at  the  moment.  When  we  get 
into  those  matters,  we  will  find  a  great 
number  of  meritorious  amendments  to 
the  social  security  and  welfare  programs 
that  are  justified.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
the  House  is  going  to  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept on  this  bill  anything  other  than 
its  own  handiwork.  I  think  it  might 
take  some  doing  to  prevail  upon  them 
even  to  accept  their  own  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  this  tax  bill,  because  they 
have  some  pride  of  authorship,  and  they 
studied  this  matter  ^^hile  we  were  work- 
ing on  this  tax  bill.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  aware  of  that. 

I  would  hope  we  could  simply  agree 
to  an  amendment  which  is  identical  with 
that  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  see  that  we  enact  a  15- 
percent  benefit  increase  before  Christ- 
mas, and  that  we  postpone  considera- 
tion of  the  many  other  meritorious 
things  that  can  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  social  security  bill  until  we 
have  a  chance  to  take  a  good  look  at 
those  measures  and  study  them  thor- 
oughly. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes  that 
we  will  be  evaluating  many  matters  such 
as  the  one  he  has  in  mind.  The  Senator 
wants  us  to  require  that  the  States  make 
certain  changes  in  their  welfare  laws, 
and  this  might  be  worthwhile,  but  it 
would  imdoubtedly  receive  opposition 
from  some  of  the  States.  They  should 
be  entitled  to  make  their  presentation, 
to  show  what  their  problem  would  be, 
prior  to  our  acting  on  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  further? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  recalls  that 
In  prior  years — I  believe  the  last  time 
we  had  a  social  security  increase — ^we 
put  in  a  provision  that  $7.50  of  it  would 
not  be  chargeable  against  welfare.  A 
million  and  a  half  people  receive  some 
welfare  pasrment  and  some  social  se- 
curity payment.  If  the  social  security 
payment  goes  up,  their  welfare  payment 
is  generally  decreased  by  the  same 
amount.  So  that  while  we  are  improving 
the  social  security  recipient's  situation, 
one  and  a  half  million  people  who  are 
on  partial  social  security  and  another 
million  and  a  half  who  are  on  welfare 
totally  are  likely  to  receive  no  increase 
at  all. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  with  this  principle — that 
If  it  is  important,  as  I  think  it  is,  to 
improve  the  position  of  social  security 
recipients  by  Christmsis,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  we  do  that  for  3  million  or 
so  others  who  may  be — who  probably 
are— in  worse  economic  condition. 


Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  mention  to  the 
Senator  something  that  comes  into  play 
here.  We  are  told  that  it  taJces  some  time 
for  the  Etepartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  adjust  their  com- 
puters in  order  to  send  out  checks  that 
are  15  percent  higher  to  25  million  bene- 
ficiaries. The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration tells  us  that  it  will  require  im- 
til  April  1  to  change  over  and  to  put  this 
new  schedule  of  payments  into  effect. 

Assuming  that  we  could  pass  a  15-per- 
cent benefit  increase  and  make  it  effec- 
tive before  the  first  of  the  year,  it  would 
nevertheless  take  until  April  1  for  the 
beneficiaries    to    actually    receive    the 
higher  benefits.  Thus  a  person  now  re- 
ceiving a  $100  monthly  social  security 
check    would    receive    a    check    in    the 
amount  of  $145  in  early  April — a  $115 
new  benefit  amoimt  plus  $30  in  back  pay- 
ments   for    January    and    February.    I 
should  think  that  by  April  the  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  could  do  jus- 
tice to  a  legislative  proposal  along  the 
lines  the  Senator  has  suggested,  that  wel- 
fare checks  should  not  be  reduced  by 
the  amoimt  of  the  social  -jecurity  in- 
crease. That  way  the  States  would  have 
an  opportimity  to  be  heard,  rather  than 
our  just  telling  the  sovereign  States  that 
they  must  do  something,  without  their 
having  opportunity  to  present  their  case. 
Something  else  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  I  suspect 
that  one  of  these  days  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  preempt  the  field  of 
social  welfare  for  the  needy  and  blanket 
under  Social  Security  those  persons  who 
presently  must  rely  upon  State  welfare 
payments,  relieving  the  States  of  ttie 
very  heavy  burden  they  presently  bear 
in  connection  with  providing  benefits  to 
meet  the  essential  needs  of  neec'y  per- 
sons 

Assuming  that  we  proceed  in  the  fash- 
ion that  I  have  suggested,  we  would  have 
time  to  act  on  a  measure  of  the  sort  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  suggested 
before  the  first  social  security  increase 
checks  actually  reach  those  persons.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  welfare  depart- 
ments should  be  allowed  to  reduce  wel- 
fare payments  to  persons  on  account  of 
social  security  increases  that  have  ac- 
crued to  them  but  that  they  have  not 
actually  received.  And  by  the  time  they 
get  the  social  security  increase,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  act  to  consider  the 
kind  of  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  suggested. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  we  should  federalize  the  welfare 
system.  I  am  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
draft  workable  legislation  which  would 
do  that. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  there  is  en 
immediate  problem  in  this  bill,  and  that 
is  the  retroactive  feature  of  the  social 
security  payment  when  it  comes,  unless 
something  is  written  into  the  law.  It 
seems  to  me  that  three  things  might  be 
done  in  this  bill  which  would  be  rela- 
tively noncontroversial  and  would  not 
require  additional  Federal  contribution 
in  order  to  pass  along  some  increase  to 
those  on  welfare  or  partial  welfare. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  provision 
might  be  written  into  this  bill  that  when 
the  social  security  increase  comes,  the 
retroactive  payment  imder  social  secu- 


rity not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  re- 
sources available  to  public  assistance  re- 
cipients during  that  period.  I  think  the 
amount  of  trouble  the  welft^re  depart- 
ments would  have  in  checking  back,  and 
so  forth,  would  not  make  it  worthwhile. 
Furthermore,  these  people  are  entitled 
to  that.  That  is  No.  1,  the  retroactive 
feature,  and  its  effect  on  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
increase  in  this  bill  the  provision  we  once 
put  in  the  law.  providing  that  $7.50  of 
the  social  security  increase  would  not 
be  considered  in  connection  with  reduc- 
ing the  welfare  assistance  of  those  who 
are  on  partial  social  security  and  partial 
welfare.  We  might  increase  that  to  15 
percent.  That  would  do  something,  then, 
for  the  1*72  million  people  who  are  on 
part  welfare  and  part  social  security. 
Third,  for  the  other  people,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  might  write  into  this  bill 
that  the  balance  of  the  money  that  the 
States  would  realize  and  which  could  be 
used  as  they  pleased,  because  they  would 
not  need  to  spend  as  much  for  welfare 
because  of  this  increased  social  security 
that  they  should  use  it  in  trying  to  meet 
budgeted  but  unmet  public  assistance 
needs,  or  through  some  kind  of  blanket 
or  general  increase  in  public  assistance. 
Some  of  my  staff  people  are  meeting 
presently  with  the  staff  of  the  Finance 
Committee  with  respect  to  one  or  two 
ways  I  think  one  might  go  at  doing  what 
I  am  talking  about.  Basically,  I  am  not 
talking  about  something  that  would  be 
controversial,  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
require  additional  Federal  contribution. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  can  get  ready 
in  time — we  only  learned  yesterday  this 
matter  was  going  to  come  up  today — to 
draft  and  secure  sufficient  support  for  an 
amendment    applicable    to    all   welfare 
recipients.  It  is  going  to  be  tough  enough, 
if  we  can  do  it  at  all,  to  accomplish  what 
I  have  discussed.  Full  welfare  reform  and 
more  humane  levels  I  hope  will  follow 
soon. 

I  am  very  pleased  about  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out — that  we  would  have 
some  time  between  now  and  April,  per- 
haps, to  do  some  of  these  things.  But  I 
would  hope  that  before  final  action  would 
be  taken  on  the  Senator's  amendment,  I 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  .  n 
amendment  to  it.  My  staff  people  are 
presently  talking  with  the  staff  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  to  see  whether  an 
amendment  such  as  that  I  have  discussed 
could  be  drawn  in  simple  enough  form 
and  noncontroversial  enough  form  that 
it  might  be  adopted.  In  no  event  do  I  want 
to  take  away  from  or  differ  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  trying  to  do 
with  regard  to  social  security. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  who  has  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  his  great  interest  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  needy,  the  less 
fortimate,  and  those  who  have  very 
modest  means,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  does  not  prej- 
udice the  Senator's  right  to  offer  the 
amendment  he  has  in  mind.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  agrees  with  that. 

There  are  some  Senators  who  would 
like  to  vote  for  this  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  on  an  across-the-board 
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basis.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa himself  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  act  on  the 
15-percent  increase  and  to  act  favorably 
upon  it;  and  that  this  would  not  at  all 
affect  the  rights  of  Senators  to  offer 
amendments  such  as  the  one  he  has  sug- 
gested. They  could  be  offered  either  im- 
mediately after  this  amendment  or  they 
could  be  offered  almost  at  any  point  in 
the  bill.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  amend- 
ing the  basic  social  security  and  public 
welfare  laws,  if  that  is  what  the  Senator 
seeks  to  do.  The  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time  would  not  foreclose 
him  from  offering  his  amendment  later. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  so  that  we  might  have  this  dis- 
cussion. I  think  the  discussion  is  very 
helpful  in  connection  with  this  matter 
and  especially  with  respect  to  what  we 
might  do  next  year  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing in  connection  with  this  bill.  I  will 
get  together  with  the  staff  later  this  af- 
ternoon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  The  amendment  is  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislptive  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  was,  beginning 
on  line  7,  page  1  of  amendment  No. 
317,  strike  out  all  down  to  and  including 


line  11,  page  9,  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert 
the  following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1969". 

TABLE   OP    CONTENTS 

Sec.l.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Increase  in  OASDI  benefits. 

Sec.  3.  Increase  In  benefits  for  certain  in- 
dividuals age  72  and  over. 

Sec.  4.  Automatic  adjustment  of  benefits. 

Sec.  5.  Liberalization  of  earnings  test. 

Sec.  6.  Increase  of  earnings  counted  for  bene- 
fit and  tax  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  Automatic  adjustment  of  earnings 
base. 

Sec.  8.  Changes  in  tax  schedules. 

Sec.  9.  Age  62  computation  point  for  men. 

Sec.  10.  Entitlement  to  child's  insurance 
benefits  based  on  disability  which 
began  between  18  and  22. 

Sec.  11.  Allocation  to  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund. 

Sec.  12.  Wage  credits  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

Sec.  13.  Parent's  insurance  benefits  in  case  of 
retired  or  disabled  worker. 

Sec.  14.  Increase  in  widow's  and  widower's  in- 
surance benefits. 

INCREASE  IN  OLO-AGE,  StTRVIVORS,  AND  DISABIUTT 
INSURANCE     BENEFITS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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147. 80 

262.40 

30.37.... 

30.92 

87.20 

142 

146 

96.00 

144.00 

135.50 

329 

333 

149. 10 

266.40 

30.93.... 

31.36 

88.40 

147 

150 

97.30 

146.00 

136.80 

334 

337 

150.  50 

269.60 

31.37.... 

32.00 

89.50 

151 

156 

98.50 

147.80 

137.90 

338 

342 

151. 70 

273.60 

32.01.... 

32.60 

90.80 

1S6 

160 

99.90 

149.90 

139.10 

343 

347 

153. 10 

277.60 

32.61.... 

33.20 

92.00 

161 

164 

101.20 

151.80 

140. 40 

348 

351 

154.50 

280.80 

33.21.... 

33.88 

93.20 

165 

169 

102.60 

153.90 

141.50 

352 

356 

155.70 

284.80 

33.89.... 

34.50 

94.40 

170 

174 

103.90 

155.90 

142.80 

357 

361 

157. 10 

288.80 

34.51.... 

35.00 

95.60 

175 

178 

105.  20 

157.80 

144.00 

362 

365 

158.40 

292.00 

35.01.... 

35.80 

96.80 

179 

183 

106.50 

159.80 

-, 

145. 10 

366 

370 

159.70 

296.00 

35.81.... 

36.40 

98.00 

184 

188 

107.80 

161. 70 

146.40 

371 

375 

161. 10 

300.00 

36.41.... 

37.08 

99.30 

189 

193 

109.30 

164.00 

147.60 

376 

379 

162.40 

303. 20 

37.09.... 

37.60 

100.50 

194 

197 

iiaeo 

165.90 

148.90 

380 

384 

163.80 

307. 20 
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III 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

(Primary  insurance 

amount 

(Primary 

benefit  under  1939 

under 

(Average 

insurance 

acL  as  modified) 

1967  act) 

monthly  wage) 

amount) 

If  an  individual's 

Or  his 

primary  insurance 

primary 

Or  his  average 

The  amount 

benefit  (as  deter- 

insurance 

monthly  wage  (as 

referred  to 

mined  under 

amount 

determined  under 

in  the 

subsec,  (d))  is— 

(as  deter- 
mined 
under 

subsec 

(b))  is- 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

But  not 

ButiMt 

more 

subsec 

more 

subsection 

At  least-          than— 

(c))  is- 

At  least- 

than— 

shall  be— 

$150.00 

$385 

$389 

$165. 00 

151.20 

390 

393 

166.40 

152.50 

394 

398 

167,80 

153.60 

399 

403 

169.00 

154.90 

404 

407 

170. 40 

156.00 

408 

412 

171.60 

157. 10 

413 

417 

172.90 

158.20 

418 

421 

174. 10 

159.40 

422 

426 

175.40 

160.50 

427 

431 

176.60 

161.60 

432 

436 

177. 80 

162. 80 

437 

440 

179. 10 

163.90 

441 

445 

180. 30 

165.00 

446 

450 

181.50 

166.20 

451 

454 

182.90 

167.30 

455 

459 

184.10 

168140 

460 

464 

185.30 

1G9.50 

465 

468 

186.50 

17a  7D 

469 

473 

187.80 

!S:S 

474 

478 

189.00 

»3-!* 

479 

482 

190.20 

174. 10 

483 

487 

191.60 

175.20 

488 

492 

192.80 

17S.30 

493 

496 

194.00 

177.  SO 

497 

501 

195.30 

17a  M 

502 

506 

196.50 

ITaTO 

507 

510 

197.  70 

18a  00 

511 

515 

198.90 

182.00 

516 

520 

200.20 

183.10 

521 

524 

201.50 

184.20 

525 

529 

202.70 

185.40 

530 

524 

204.00 

188.50 

535 

538 

205.20 

187.60 

539 

543 

206.40 

188.80 

544 

548 

207.70 

189.90 

549 

553 

208.90 

191.00 

554 

556 

210. 10 

(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
Income 
shall  be— 


(Primary  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  Insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 


$311.20 
314. 40 
318.40 
322. 40 
325. 60 
329.60 
333.60 
366.80 
340.80 
344.80 
348.80 
352.00 
356.00 
360.00 
361.60 
363.60 
365.60 
367.20 
369.20 
371.20 
372.80 
374.80 
376.80 
378.40 
380.40 
382.40 
384.00 
386.00 
388.00 
389.60 
391.60 
393.60 
395.20 
397.20 
399.20 
401.20 
40^40 


Al  least 


But  not 

more 

than- 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is- 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 

But  not 
more 


At  least- 


than- 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  ttie 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be- 


$192.00 
193.00 
194.00 
195.00 
196.00 
197.00 
198.00 
199.00 
200.00 
201.00 
202.00 
203.00 
204.00 
205.00 
206.00 
207.00 
208.00 
209.00 

2iaoo 

211.00 
212.00 
213.00 
214.00 
215.00 
216.00 
217.00 

2iaoo 


$557 
561 
564 
568 
571 
575 
578 
582 
585 
589 
592 
596 
599 
603 
606 
610 
613 
617 
621 
624 
628 
631 
635 
638 
642 
645 
649 
657 
667 
677 
686 
OK 
706 
716 
726 
735 
745 


$560 
563 
567 
570 
574 
577 
581 
584 
588 
591 
595 
598 
602 
605 
609 
612 
616 
620 
623 
627 
630 
634 
637 
641 
644 
648 
656 
666 
676 
685 
695 
705 
715 
725 
734 
744 
750 


$211.20 
212.30 
213.40 
214.50 
215.60 
216. 70 
217.80 
218.90 
220.00 
221.10 
222.20 
223.30 
224.40 
225.50 
226.60 
227.70 
228.80 
229.90 
231.00 
232.10 
233.20 
234.30 
235.40 
236.50 
237.60 
238.70 
239.00 
241.00 
242.00 
243.00 
244.00 
245.00 
246.00 
247.00 
24a  00 
249.00 
25a  00 


(Maximum 

family 

bemtib) 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  o( 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
income 
shall  b»- 


$404.00 
405.20 
406.80 
408.00 
409.60 
410.80 
412.40 
413.60 
415.20 
416.40 
418.00 
419.20 
420.80 
422.00 
423.60 
424.80 
426.40 
428.00 
429.20 
430.80 
432.00 
433.60 
434.80 
436.40 
437.60 
439.20 
442.40 
446.40 
450.40 
454.  n 
458.00 
462.00 
466.00 
470.00 
473.60 
477.60 
480.00.- 


(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202 (J)  (1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  imder  section  202  or  223  for  March 
1970  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment Income  of  such  insured  individual 
and  at  least  one  such  person  was  so  entitled 
for  February  1970  on  the  basis  of  such  wages 
and  self-employment  income,  such  total  of 
benefits  for  March  1970  or  any  subsequent 
month  shall  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the 
larger  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  thU  title  (includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  appli- 
cation of  section  222(b),  section  202 (q),  and 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion), as  in  effect  prior  to  March  1970,  for 
each  such  person  for  such  month,  by  110 
percent  and  raising  each  such  increased 
amount,  if  it  is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
But  in  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and  (11)  U  section  202(k)  (2) 
(A)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  any  such 
benefits  for  March  1970,  and  ceases  to  apply 
after  such  month,  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  applied,  for  and  after  the 
month  in  which  section  202(k)  (2)  (A)  ceases 
to  apply,  as  though  paragraph   (1)    had  not 


been  applicable  to  such  total  of  benefits  for 
March  1070,  or". 

(c)  SecUon  216(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1968"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  therof 
"February  1970". 

(d)  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PRIMARY  INSTTRANCE  AMOUNT  UNDER   1967  ACT 

"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  in  effect  pricx-  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
imder  section  202(a)  w  section  223  before 
March  1970,  or  who  died  before  such  month." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  months  after  February  1970  and  with  re- 
spect to  Ivunp-sum  death  payments  under 
such  title  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  af- 
ter February  1970. 

(f )  If  an  individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  February  1970 
and  became  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  of  such  Act 
for  March  1970,  or  he  died  in  such  month, 
then,  for  purposes  of  section  215(a)(4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (if  appUcable),  the 
amount  in  column  IV  of  the  table  appearing 
in  such  section  215(a)  for  such  individual 
shall  be  the  amount  in  such  column  on  the 


line  on  which  in  column  n  appears  his  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  (as  determined  tin- 
der section  215(c)  of  such  Act)  instead  ot 
the  amount  in  column  IV  equal  to  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  on  which  bis  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  is  based. 

INCREASE    IN    BENXmS   FOR   CERTAIM   INDI- 
VIDUALS  AOE    73    AND   OVER 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  227(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$40'" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$44,"  and  by 
striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$22.". 

(2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "$40  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$44". 

(b)(1)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$44". 

(2)  Section  228(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$44",  and  by  striking  out 
"$20  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$22". 

(3)  SecUon  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$22". 

(4)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$44". 

(6)  Section  228(c)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  if< 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$22". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  months  after  February 
1970 
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AUTOMATIC   ADJUSTMENT   OF   BKNKFTTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  216  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  IB  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section  (h)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"cosT-or-LnriNO    increases    w    benefits 

"(1)  (1)  Ptor  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'base  quarter"  shall  mean 
the  period  of  3  consecutive  calendar  months 
ending  on  September  30,  1969,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  3  consecutive  calendar  months  end- 
ing on  September  30  of  each  year  thereafter. 

"(B)  the  term  'cost-of-living  computation 
quarter'  shaU  mean  the  base  quarter  In 
which  the  monthly  average  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  exceeds,  by  not  less  than  3  per  centum, 
the  monthly  average  of  such  Index  in  the 
later  of:  (1)  the  3  calendar-month  period 
ending  on  September  30,  1969  or  (11)  the  base 
quarter  which  was  most  recently  a  cost-of- 
living  computation  quarter. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
base  quarter  in  a  calendar  year  is  also  a  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter,  he  shall,  ef- 
fective for  January  of  the  next  calendar  year. 
Increase  the  benefit  amount  of  each  individ- 
ual who  for  such  month  is  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  section  227  or  228  and  the  primary 
insurance  amount  of  each  Individual,  spec- 
ified In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, by  an  amount  derived  by  multiplying 
such  amount  of  each  such  individual  (In- 
cluding each  such  Individual's  primary  In- 
surance amount  or  benefit  amount  under 
section  227  or  228  as  previously  increased 
under  this  subparagraph)  by  the  same  per 
centum  (rounded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
of  1  per  centum)  as  the  monthly  average  of 
the  CJonsumer  Price  Index  for  such  cost-of- 
llvlng  computation  quarter  exceeds  the 
monthly  average  of  such  Index  for  the  base 
quarter  determined  after  the  application  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 
Such  Increased  primary  insurance  amount 
shall  be  considered  such  Individual's  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  section  202,  and  section  223. 

"(B)  The  Increase  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  a  particular  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter  shall  apply  In 
the  case  of  monthly  benefits  under  this  title 
for  months  after  December  of  the  calendar 
year  In  which  occurred  such  cost-of-living 
computation  quarter,  based  on  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  an  individ- 
ual who  became  entitled  to  monthly  bene- 
fits under  section  202,  223,  227,  or  228  (with- 
out regard  to  section  202(j)(l)  or  section 
223(b) ) ,  or  who  died.  In  or  before  December 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  occurred  such 
coBt-of-llTlng  computation  quarter. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
base  quarter  In  a  calendar  year  is  also  a 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter,  he  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  on  or  before 
December  1  of  such  calendar  year  a  deter- 
mination that  a  benefit  increase  Is  result- 
antly  required  and  the  i>ercentage  thereof. 
He  shall  also  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
at  that  time  a  revision  of  the  benefit  table 
contained  in  subsection  (a) ,  as  It  may  have 
been  revised  previously,  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph.  Such  revision  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

"(1)  The  amount  of  each  line  of  column 
n  shall  be  changed  to  the  amount  shown  on 
the  corresponding  line  of  column  IV  of  the 
table  In  effect  before  this  revision. 

"(11)  The  amount  of  each  line  of  column 
IV  ahall  be  Increased  from  the  amount 
shown  in  the  table  in  effect  before  this  re- 
vision by  Increasing  such  amount  by  the 
per  centimi  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (2),  raising  each  such  Increased 
amoimt.  If  not  a  multiple  of  $.10,  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  t.lO. 

"(ill)  If  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  defined  In  section  230(b) )  for  the  calen- 


dar year  in  which  such  benefit  table  is  re- 
vised Is  lower  than  such  base  for  the  follow- 
ing calendar  year,  columns  III,  IV,  and  V 
shall  be  extended.  The  amount  In  the  first 
additional  line  in  column  IV  shall  be  the 
amount  in  the  last  line  of  such  column  as 
detemJned  under  clause  (11),  plus  91.00, 
rounding  such  Increased  amount  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $1.00.  The  amount  of  each 
succeeding  line  of  colimin  IV  shall  be  the 
amount  on  the  preceding  line  Increased  by 
$1.00,  until  the  amount  on  the  last  line  of 
such  column  shall  be  equal  to  one-thirty- 
sixth  of  the  contribution  and  earnings  base 
for  the  calendar  year  succeeding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  benefit  table  is  revised, 
rounding  such  amount,  if  not  a  multiple  of 
$1.00,  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $1.00.  The 
amount  in  each  additional  line  of  column  III 
shall  be  determined  so  that  the  second  figure 
In  the  last  line  of  column  m  shall  be  one- 
twelfth  of  the  contribution  and  earnings 
base  for  the  calendar  year  following  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  such  benefit  table  Is 
revised,  and  the  remaining  figures  in  column 
m  shall  be  determined  In  consistent  mathe- 
matical Intervals  from  column  IV.  The  sec- 
ond figure  In  the  last  line  of  column  m  be- 
fore the  extension  of  the  colvunn  shall  be 
Increased  to  a  figure  martJiematically  con- 
sistent with  the  figures  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
amount  on  each  line  of  column  V  shall  be 
Increased,  to  the  extent  necessary,  so  that 
each  such  amount  shall  be  equal  to  40  per 
centum  of  the  second  figure  in  the  same  line 
of  column  ni,  plus  40  per  centvun  of  the 
smaller  of  (I)  such  second  figure  or  (11)  the 
larger  of  $450  or  50  per  centimi  of  the  largest 
figure  in  column  m. 

"(Iv)  The  amount  on  each  line  of  column 
V  shall  be  Increased,  If  necessary,  so  that 
such  amount  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  amount  shown  on 
the  corresponding  line  In  coliunn  IV.  Any 
such  increased  amount  that  Is  not  a  multi- 
ple of  $.10  shall  be  Increased  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $.10." 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  or"  and  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  when  two  or  more  persons  are  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)(1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  Decem- 
ber in  the  calendar  year  in  which  occxirs  a 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter  (as  de- 
fined in  section  215(1)  (1))  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
such  Insured  Individual,  such  total  of  bene- 
fits for  the  month  Immediately  following 
shall  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  the  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  derived' by 
mvUtiplylng  the  benefit  amoimt  determined 
under  this  title  (including  this  subsection, 
but  without  the  application  of  section  222 
(b) ,  section  202(q) ,  and  subsections  (b) ,  (c) , 
and  (d)  of  this  section)  as  in  effect  for  De- 
cember for  each  such  person  by  the  same 
per  centimi  Increase  as  such  individual's  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  (including  such 
amount  as  previously  Increased  under  sec- 
tion 215(1)  (2) )  Is  increased  and  raising  each 
such  Increased  amount.  If  not  a  multiple  of 
$0.10,  to  the  next  highest  multiple  of  $0.10.". 

(c)(1)  Section  202(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "(as  defined  In 
section  215(a) ).". 

(2)  Section  215(f)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  before  the 
period  the  following:  "(Including  a  primary 
insurance  amount  as  increased  under  sub- 
section (1)(2))". 

(3)  Section  ai5(g)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "primary  insiu-ance 
amount"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "prl- 

.  mary  Insurance  amount   (Including  a  pri- 


mary Insurance  amount  as  increased  under 
subsection  (1)  (2) )". 

I^IBEaALIZATION    OF   EARNINGS    TEST 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  (B) 
of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$140" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$160  or  the 
exempt  amount  as  determined  under  ptira- 
graph  (8)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  203(h) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$140"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$150  or 
the  exempt  amount  as  determined  \mder 
paragraph  (8)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  section  203(f)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
subsection  (h),  an  Individuars  excess  earn- 
ings for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  60  per  centum 
of  his  earnings  for  such  year  in  execess  of 
the  product  of  $150  or  the  exempt  amount 
as  determined  under  paragraph  (8)  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  months  in  such  year. 
The  excess  earnings  as  derived  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1, 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  next  lower  multiple 
of  $1." 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  203  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  (A)  On  or  before  October  1  of  1972 
and  of  each  even-numbered  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  the  exempt  amount 
as  deflxied  In  subparagraph  (B)  for  each 
month  in  the  two  taxable  years  which  end 
after  the  calendar  year  following  the  year 
In  which  such  determination  is  made. 

"(B)  The  exempt  amount  for  each  month 
of  a  particular  taxable  year  shall  be  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  the  larger: 

"(i)  the  product  of  $150  and  the  ratio  of 
(I)  the  average  taxable  wages  of  all  persons 
for  whom  taxable  wages  were  reported  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  a  determination 
under  subparagraph  (A)  Is  made  for  each 
such  month  of  such  particular  taxable  year 
to  (n)  the  average  of  the  taxable  wages  of 
all  persons  for  whom  wages  were  reported  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of 
1971;  such  product.  If  not  a  multiple  of  $10, 
shall  be  rounded.to  the  nearest  multiple  ci 
$10,  or 

"(11)  the  exempt  amount  for  each  month 
In  the  taxable  year  preceding  such  particular 
taxable  year;  except  that  the  provisions  in 
claiue  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year  unless  the  contribution  and 
earnings  base  for  such  year  is  determined 
under  section  230(b)  (1)." 

(c)  Clause  (B)  of  Section  303(f)  (1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  reed  as 
follows: 

"(B)  In  which  such  Individual  was  age  72 
or  over,  excluding  from  such  excess  earnings 
the  earnings  c(  an  individual  In  or  after  the 
month  in  which  he  was  age  72  in  the  year  in 
which  he  attained  age  72,  with  the  amount 
(if  any)  of  an  Individual's  self-employment 
Income  In  such  year  being  prorated  in  an 
equitable  manner  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,". 

(d)  llie  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  December  1970. 

INCREASE    OF    EARNINGS    COTTNTED    FOB    BENEFIT 
AND   TAX    PURPOSES 

Sec.  0.  (a)  (1)  (A)  Section  209(a)  (5)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  prior  to  1972"  after  "1967". 

(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  In  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  eqiial  to  $9,000  with  respect 
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to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  individ- 
ual during  any  calendar  year  after  1971  and 
prior  to  1974,  is  paid  to  such  Individual  dur- 
ing any  such  calendar  year; 

"(7)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  the  contribution 
and  earnings  base  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 230)  with  respect  to  employment  paid 
to  an  individual  during  the  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  contribution  and 
earnings  base  effective.  Is  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual during  such  calendar  year; 

(2)  (A)  SecUon  211(b)(1)(E)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  prior  to  1972" 
after  "1967",  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";   and". 

(B)  Section  211(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(F)  For  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1971  and  prior  to  1974,  (1)  $9,000,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(O)  For  any  taxable  year  ending  in  any 
calendar  year  after  1073,  (1)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  contribution  and  earnings  base  (as 
determined  under  section  230)  effective  for 
such  calendar  year,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  to  such  Individual  during  such 
taxable  year,  or". 

(3)  (A)  'Section  213(a)  (2)  (11)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1967"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1967  and 
before  1972,  or  $9,000  In  the  case  of  a  cal- 
endar year  after  1971  and  before  1974,  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and  earn- 
ings base  (as  determined  under  section  230) 
In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  with  respect 
to  which  such  contribution  and  earnings 
base  was  effective". 

(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (111)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  1967"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1987  and  prior 
to  1972,  or  $9,000  in  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  ending  after  1971  and  prior  to  1974  or 
the  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
earnings  base  (as  determined  under  section 
230) ,  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  ending 
in  any  calendar  year  after  1973,  effective  for 
such  calendar  year". 

(4)  Section  216(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess 
over  $7,800  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1967"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
excess  over  $7300  In  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1967  and  before  1972,  the  excess 
over  $9,000  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1071  and  before  1974,  and  the  excess 
over  an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution 
And  earnings  base  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 230)  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1973  with  respect  to  which  such  con- 
tribution and  earnings  base  was  effective". 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  1402(b)(1)(E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-employment  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  before  1972"  after 
"1967",  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ". 

(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(F)  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1971  and  before  1974,  (1)  $9,000,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  In- 
dividual during  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(O)  for  any  taxable  year  ending  In  any 
calendar  year  &tter  1973,  (1)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  earnings  base 
(as  determined  imder  section  230  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  effective  for  such 
calendar  year,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of  the 
wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  such 
taxable  year;  or". 

(2)  (A)  Section  3121(a)(1)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  definition  of  wages)  is  amended 


by  striking  out  "$7300"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,000". 
(B)  Effective  with  remuneration  paid 
after  1973,  secUon  3121(a)  (1)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "$9,000"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  contribution  and  earnings  base  (as 
determined  under  ::ectlon  230  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)",  and  (2)  striking  out  "by 
an  employer  during  any  calendar  year",  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  an  employer 
during  the  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  contribution  and  earnings  base 
was  effective". 

(3)  (A)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3122  of  such  Code  relating  to  Federal  serv- 
ice) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$7,800"  and 
Inserting  In   Ueu  thereof  "$9,000". 

(B)  Effective  with  remuneration  paid 
after  1973.  the  second  sentence  of  section  3122 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$9,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
contribution  and  earnings  base". 

(4)  (A)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  in  the  case  of  governmental 
employees  In  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$7300"  where  It  appears  in  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$9,000". 

(B)  Effective  with  remuneration  paid  after 
1973,  the  second  sentence  of  section  3125  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,- 
000"  where  it  appears  In  subsections  (a) ,  (b) , 
and  (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
contribution  and  earnings  base". 

(6)  SecUon  6413(c)  (1)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  1972"  after  "after  the  calendar  year 
1967". 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "exceed  $7,800"  the 
following:  "or  (E)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  1971  and  priw  to  the 
calendar  year  1074,  the  wages  received  by  him 
during  such  year  exceed  $9,000,  or  (F)  diirlng 
any  calendar  year  after  1973,  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  him  during  such  year  exceed  the 
contribution  and  earnings  base  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  230  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  effective  with  respect  to  such 
year,"  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  before  1972, 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  vrtth  respect  to  the 
first  $9,000  of  such  wages  received  In  such 
calendar  year  after  1971  and  before  1974,  or 
which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  the 
first  amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and 
earnings  base  (as  determined  under  section 
230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  such  wages 
received  in  the  calendar  year  after  1973  with 
respect  to  which  such  contribution  and  earn- 
ings base  was  effective". 

(6)  SecUon  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  in 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "or  $7,800  for  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1967"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$7,800  for  the  calendar  years  1968, 
1969,  1970  and  1971.  or  $9,000  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1972  or  1973,  or  an  amount  equal 
to  the  contrlbuUon  and  earnings  base  (as 
determined  under  section  230  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  for  any  calendar  year  after 
1973  with  respect  to  which  such  contribuUon 
and  earnings  base  was  effective". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (a)  (3)  (A),  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsecUon  (b)  (except  para- 
graph (1)  thereof),  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 1971.  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)(2),  (a)(3)(B),  and  (b)(1)  shaU 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after   1971.  The  amendment  made  by 


subsecUon  (a)  (4)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  years  after  1971. 

AUTOMATIC      ADJUSTMENT      OF     XARNXN6S      «ASC 

Sec.  7.  (a)  'Htle  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"AUTOMATIC     ADJUSTMENT     OF     EARNINGS     BABB 

"Sec.  230.  (a)  On  or  before  October  1  of 
1072,  and  each  even-numbered  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  the  contribu- 
tion and  earnings  base  (as  defined  in  sub- 
secUon (b) )  for  the  two  calendar  years  suc- 
ceeding the  calendar  jrear  following  the  year 
In  which  the  determlnaUon  is  made. 

"(b)  The  contribuUon  and  earnings  base 
for  a  parUcular  calendar  year  shall  be  which- 
ever of  the  following  Is  the  larger. 

"(1)  the  product  of  $9,000  and  the  rmUo 
of  (A)  the  average  taxable  wages  of  all 
persons  for  whom  taxable  wages  were  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  a 
determination  under  subsecUon  (a)  is  made 
for  such  particular  calendar  year  to  (B)  the 
average  of  the  taxable  wages  of  all  persona 
for  whom  taxable  wages  were  reported  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quarter 
of  1971;  such  product,  if  not  a  multiple  of 
$600.  shall  be  roimded  to  the  nearest  mulU- 
ple  of  $600,  or 

"(2)  the  contribuUon  and  earnings  baae 
for  the  calendar  year  preceding  such  par- 
Ucular calendar  year." 

(b)  That  part  of  section  216(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  precedes  the  ta- 
ble is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or  the  amount  equal 
to  his  primary  Insurance  amount  upon 
which  such  disability  insurance  benefit  Is 
based  if  such  primary  insurance  amount  was 
determined  under  paragraph  (6);  or",  and 
by  inserUng  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  If  such  insured  individual's  average 
monthly  wage  (as  determined  under  sub- 
section (b) )  exceeds  $760,  the  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  (A)  $64.48  and  (B)  38.47 
per  centum  of  such  average  monthly  wage; 
such  sum.  If  It  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $1." 

(c)  So  much  of  secUon  203(a)  as  precedes 
paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Whenever  the  total  <a 
monthly  benefits  to  which  Individuals  are 
entitled  under  sections  202  and  223  for  a 
month  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self -em- 
ployment Income  of  an  Insured  individual 
exceeds  the  larger  of:  (I)  the  amount  ap- 
pearing in  colunm  V  of  the  table  In  secUon 
216(a)  on  the  line  on  which  appears  In 
column  IV  such  insured  individual's  pri- 
mary insurance  amount,  and  (II)  the  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  $180  and  40 
per  centum  of  the  highest  average  monthly 
wage  (as  determined  under  secUon  216(b)). 
which  will  produce  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  such  individual  (as  determined 
imder  section  316(a)(6)),  such  total  of 
monthly  benefits  to  which  such  Individuals 
are  entitled  shall  be  reduced  to  the  larger 
amount  determined  under  (I)  or  (II)  above, 
whichever  is  applicable;  except  that — 

"(1)  when  any  such  individuals  so  entitled 
would  (but  for  Uie  provisions  of  section 
202(k)  (2)  (A) )  be  entitled  to  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  of  one  or  more  oth- 
er Insured  individuals,  such  total  benefits 
shall  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the  larger 
of: 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  maximum  amounts 
of  benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  the  wage* 
and  self -employment  Income  of  all  such  in- 
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sured  Individuals,  but  not  more  than  the 
last  figure  In  column  V  or  the  table  appear- 
ing in  section  215(a) ,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(11)  for  the  highest  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  any  Insured  individual  (if  such 
primary  insurance  amount  is  determined 
under  section  215(a)  (15) ) ." 

(d)(1)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
last  sentence  the  following  sentence:  "The 
report  shall  further  include  a  reconmienda- 
tion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  tax 
rates  in  sections  1401(a).  3101(a).  and  3111 

(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
which  will  be  in  effect  for  the  following  cal- 
endar year;  this  reconunendatlon  shall  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  need  for  the  esti- 
mated Income  in  relationship  to  the  esti- 
mated outgo  of  the  Trust  Funds  during  such 
year." 

(2)  Section  1817  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "The  report  shall  further 
include  a  recommendation  as  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  tax  rates  in  sections 
1401(b),  3101(b),  and  3111(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  which  will  be 
in  effect  for  the  following  calendar  year; 
this  recommendation  shall  be  made  in  the 
light  of  the  need  for  the  estimated  income  in 
relationship  to  the  estimated  outgo  of  the 
Trust    Fund    during    such    year." 

(e)   The  amendments  made  by  subsections 

(b)  and  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  for  months  after  December 
1973  and  with  respect  to  lump-sum  death 
payments  under  such  title  in  the  case  of 
deaths  occurring  after  1973. 

CHANGES   IN    TAX    SCHEDULES 

SEC.  8.  (a)(1)  Section  1401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  self-employment  income  for  pur- 
poses of  old-age  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1969,  and  before 
January  1,  1975,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  6.3 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(2)  m  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1974,  and  before 
January  1,  1977,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6.9  percent  of  the  amoynt  of  the  self -employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year;   and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1976,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  7.0  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(2)  Section  3101  (a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1). 
(2) ,  (3) ,  and  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  following : 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1970,  1971,  1972,  1973 
and  1974,  the  rate  shall  be  4.2  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1975  and  1976,  the  rate 
shall  be  4.6  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1977,  1978,  and  1979,  the 
rate  shall  be  4.8  percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1980,  1981,  1982,  1983, 
1984,  1985,  and  1986,  the  rate  shall  be  4.9 
percent;  and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1986,  the  rate  shall  be  5.0  per- 
cent." 

(3)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes 
of  old-age,  survlvdi^,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance) Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 


(1),  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1970,  1971,  1972,  1973  and 
1974,  the  rate  shall  be  4.2  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1975  and  1976,  the  rate  shall 
be  4.6  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  dtiring  the 
calendar  years  1977,  1978,  and  1979,  the  rate 
shall  be  4.8  percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1980,  1981,  1982,  1983,  1984, 
1985,  and  1986,  the  rate  shall  be  4.9  percent; 
and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1986,  the  rate  shall  be  5.0  per- 
cent." 

(b)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  in- 
come for  purposes  of  hospital  Insurance)  is 
imended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) , 
(3).  (4),  and  (5)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

\  "(1)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1969,  and  before 
January  1,  1971,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  0.60 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1970,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  0.90  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(2)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  insurance)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1970,  the  rate  shall  be  0.60 
percent;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1970,  the  rate  shall  be  0.90 
percent." 

(3)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insurance)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1970,  the  rate  shall  be  0.60 
percent;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  the  rate  shall  be  0.90  per- 
cent." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (b)(1)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  The  remaining  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  December 
31,  1969. 

AGE-62  COMPXJTATION  POINT  FOR  MEN 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  214(a)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "be- 
fore— "  and  by  striking  out  all  of  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  and  (C)  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "before  the  year  in  which  he 
died  or  (if  earlier)  the  year  in  which  he  at- 
tained age  62,". 

(b)  Section  215(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "before — "  and  all 
of  subparagraphs  (A) ,  (B) ,  and  (C)  and  by 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before  the  year  In 
which  he  died  or,  if  It  occurred  earlier  but 
after  1960,  the  year  in  which  he  attained 
age  62.". 

(c)  Section  215(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  for  a  month 
after  December  1971,  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self -employment  Income  of  an  in- 
sured Individual  who  prior  to  January  1972 
became  entitled  to  benefits  under  section 


202(a),  became  entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  223  after  the  year  In  which  he  at- 
tained age  62,  or  died  in  a  year  after  the  year 
In  which  he  attained  age  62,  the  Secretary 
shall,  notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  recompute  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  such  insured  Individual.  Such  re- 
computation  shall  be  made  under  whichever 
of  the  following  alternative  computation 
methods  yields  the  higher  primary  insurance 
amount: 

"(A)  the  computation  methods  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  amended  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969,  which  would  be  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  an  insured  individual 
who  attained  age  62  after  December  1971,  or 

"(B)  under  the  provisions  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  (but  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion, 'but  after  I960'  contained  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)),  except  that  for  any 
such  recomputation,  when  the  number  of  an 
individual's  benefit  computation  years  Is  less 
than  5,  his  average  monthly  wage  shall,  if 
it  is  in  excess  of  $400,  be  reduced  to  such 
amount." 

(d)  Section  223(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(if  a  woman)  or  age  65 
(if  a  man)", 

(2)  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  a  woman  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  case 
of  an  individual."  and 

(3)  striking  out  "she"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "he". 

(e)  Section  223(c)(1)(A)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(if  a  woman)  or  age  65  (if  a 
man)". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
December  1971  and  with  respect  to  lump-sum 
death  payments  made  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
sured individual  who  died  after  such  month. 

(g)  Sections  209(1),  216(1)  (3)  (A)  and  213 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(if  a  woman)  or  age  65 
(If  a  man)". 

ENTITLEMENT  TO  CHILD'S  INSUHANCE  BENEFITS 
BASED  ON  DISABILITT  WHICH  BEGAN  BETWEEN 
18    AND    22 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Clause  (11)  of  section  202(d) 
(1)  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "which  began  before  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  18"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "which  began  before  he  attained  the 
age  of  22". 

(b)  Subparagraphs  (F)  and  (O)  of  section 
202(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(F)  If  such  child  was  not  under  a  dis- 
ability (as  so  defined)  at  the  time  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  18,  the  earlier  of— 

"(1)  the  first  month  durlnt"  no  part  of 
which  he  is  a  full-time  student,  or 

"(II)  the  month  In  which  he  attains  the 
age  of  22, 

but  only  if  he  was  not  under  a  disability  (as 
so  defined)  in  such  earlier  month;  or 

"(O)  if  such  child  was  under  a  disability 
(as  so  defined)  at  the  time  he  attained  the 
age  of  18,  or  if  he  was  not  under  a  disability 
(as  so  defined)  at  such  time  but  was  under 
a  disability  (as  so  defined)  at  or  prior  to  the 
time  he  attained  (or  would  attain)  the  age 
of  22,  the  third  month  following  the  month 
m  which  he  ceases  to  be  under  such  disability 
or  (if  later)  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  the  first  month  during  no  part  of 
which  he  Is  a  full-time  student,  or 

"(11)  the  month  In  which  he  attains  the 
age  of  22, 

but  only  if  he  was  not  under  a  disability 
(as  so  defined)  in  such  earlier  month." 

(c)  Section  202(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
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the  following  new  sentence:  "No  payment 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  made  to  a  child 
who  would  not  meet  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability in  section  223(d)  except  for  para- 
graph (1)(B)  thereof  for  any  month  in 
which  be  engages  In  substantial  gainful 
actlvlty." 

(d)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  202(d)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  which  he  Is  a 
full-time  student  and  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  22"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "In  which  he — 

"(A)  (1)  Is  a  full-time  student  or  (U)  Is 
under  a  disability  (as  defined  in  section 
323(d)),  and 

"(B)  had  not  attained  the  age  of  22,  but 
only  if  he  has  filed  application  for  such  re- 
entitlement.  Such  reentitlement  shall  end 
with  the  month  preceding  whichever  of  the 
following  first  occurs: 

"(C)  the  first  month  in  which  an  event 
specified  In  paragraph  (1)(D)  occurs;  or 

"(D)  the  earlier  of  (1)  the  first  month  dur- 
ing no  part  of  which  he  is  a  full-time  student 
or  (11)  the  month  m  which  he  attains  the 
age  of  22,  but  only  If  he  is  not  under  a  dls- 
abiUty  (as  so  defined)  In  such  earUer  month; 
or 

"(E)  If  he  was  under  a  dlsabiUty  (as  so  de- 
fined) ,  the  third  month  following  the  month 
in  which  he  ceases  to  be  under  such  dls- 
abiUty or  (If  later)  the  earlier  of— 

"(1)  'the  first  month  during  no  part  of 
which  he  Is  a  full-time  student,  or 

"(11)  the  month  In  which  he  attains  the 
age  of  22." 

(e)  Section  202(s)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "before  he  attained 
such  age"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "before  he  attained  the  age  of 
22";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "before  such  child  at- 
tained the  age  of  18"  In  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "t>efore  such 
child  attained  the  age  of  22". 

(t)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  payable  under  section  202  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  De- 
cemt)er  1970,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  was  not  entitled  to  a  monthly 
benefit  under  such  section  for  December  1970, 
such  amendments  shall  apply  only  on  the 
basis  of  an  appUcation  filed  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1970. 

ALLOCATION     TO     DISABILITT     INStTKANCE     TBCST 
rCTND 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  201(b)  (1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(B); 

(2)  striking  out  "1967,  and  so  reported," 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"1967,  and  before  January  1,  1970,  and  so  re- 
ported, and  (D)  1.05  per  centum  of  the  wages 
(as  so  defined)  paid  after  December  31,  1969, 
and  so  reported,". 

(b)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(B): 

(2)  striking  out  "1967"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "1967,  and  before 
January  1,  1970,  and  (D)  0.7875  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  of  self-employment  In- 
come (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31, 1969,". 

WAGE      CREDITS      FOR      MEMBERS      OF     THZ     ITNI- 
FOBMED    SERVICES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Subsection  229(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "after  December  1967,"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "after  December 
1970"; 

(2)  striking  out  "after  1967"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "after  1956";  and 

(3)  striking  out  all  of  paragri^hs  (1).  (2), 
and  (3),  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereoX  "$300". 


(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subaection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  title  n  <rf  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  monUis  after  December  1970 
and  with  respect  to  lump-siun  death  pay- 
ments In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  after 
December  1970,  except  that.  In  the  case  of 
any  Individual  who  Is  enUUed,  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self -employment  Income  of 
any  Individual  to  whom  section  229  applies, 
to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  such 
Act  for  December  1970,  such  amendments 
shall  apply  (A)  only  If  an  application  for 
recomputation  by  reason  of  such  amend- 
ments is  filed  by  such  individual,  or  any  other 
Individual,  entitled  to  benefits  under  such 
title  II  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income,  and  (B)  only  with 
respect  to  such  benefits  for  months  after 
whichever  of  the  following  Is  later:  Decem- 
ber 1970  or  the  twelfth  month  before  the 
month  In  which  such  application  was  fUed. 
Recomputatlons  of  benefits  as  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  216(f)(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  but  no  such  recoitq>utatlon  shaU  be  re- 
garded as  a  recomputation  for  purposes  of 
section  215(f)  of  such  act. 

PARENT'S   INSTTRANCX   BENOTTS    IN    CASE    OF 
RETIRED    OB    DISABLED    WORKER 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  202  (h)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Every  parent  (as  defined  In  this  sub- 
section) of  an  Individual  entitled  to  old-age 
or  dlsabUity  Insurance  benefits,  or  of  an 
Individual  who  died  a  fuUy  Insured  Individ- 
ual, If  such  parent — 

"(A)  has  attained  age  62, 

"(B)  was  receiving  at  least  one-half  of  his 
support,  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  from 
such  individual — 

"(1)  if  such  Individual  is  entitled  to  old- 
age  or  disability  Insurance  benefits,  at  the 
time  he  became  entlUed  to  such  benefits, 

"(U)  if  such  individual  has  died,  at  the 
time  of  such  death,  or 

"(Ul)  if  such  individual  had  a  period  of 
disability  which  continued  until  he  became 
entitled  to  old-age  or  disabUity  Insurance 
benefits,  or  (if  he  had  died)  until  the  month 
of  his  death,  at  the  beginning  of  such  period 
of  disabiUty, 

and  has  filed  proof  of  such  support  within 
two  years  after  the  month  in  which  such 
individual  filed  application  with  respect  to 
such  period  of  disability,  became  entitled  to 
su.h  benefits,  or  died,  as  the  case  may  be, 

"(C)  is  not  entitled  to  old-age  or  dlsabiUty 
insurance  benefits,  or  is  entitled  to  such 
benefits,  each  of  which  is  (1)  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
such  Individual  if  such  individual  is  entitled 
to  old-age  or  dlsabiUty  Insurance  benefits,  or 
(U)  less  than  8214  percent  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount  of  such  individual  if  such 
individual  is  deceased,  and  If  the  amount 
of  the  parent's  insurance  benefit  for  such 
month  Is  determinable  under  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  (or  75  percent  of  such  primary  insurance 
amount  In  any  other  case) , 

"(D)  has  not  married  since  the  time  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  determines, 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph, 
that  such  parent  was  receiving  at  least  one- 
half  of  his  support  from  such  individual,  and 

"(E)  has  filed  appUcation  for  parent's 
Insurance  benefits, 

shaU  be  entitled  to  a  parent's  insurance  bene- 
fit for  each  month,  beginning  with  the  first 
month  in  which  such  parent  becomes  so 
entitled  to  such  parent's  insurance  benefits 
and  ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
first  month  in  which  any  of  the  following 
occurs — 
"(F)  such  parent  dies  or  marries,  or 
''(a)(1)  if  such  individual  is  entitled  to 
old-age  or  disability  insurance  benefits,  such 


parent  becomes  entitled  to  aa  old-age  or 
disability  insvirance  benefit  baaed  on  a  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  which  is  equal  to  or 
exceeds  one-half  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amoimt  of  such  individual,  or  (U)  if  such 
individual  has  died,  such  parent  beoomea 
entitled  to  an  old-age  or  dlsabtuty  insurance 
benefit  which  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  82  V^  per- 
cent of  the  primary  insurance  etmount  ot 
such  deceased  individual  If  the  amount  of 
the  parent's  insurance  l)enefit  for  such  month 
is  determinable  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (or 
75  percent  of  such  primary  insurance  amount 
in  any  other  case),  or 

"(H)  such  individual,  if  Uvlng,  is  not  en- 
titled to  disabiUty  Insurance  benefits  and  is 
not  entitled  to  old-age  insiu-ance  benefits. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C) ,  sitch  parent's  insiirance 
benefit  for  each  month  shall  be  equal  to — 

"(1)  if  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  whoa* 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  the 
parent  is  entitled  to  such  benefit  has  not  died 
prior  to  the  end  of  such  month,  one-half 
of  the  primary  insurance  amoiint  of  such 
individual  for  such  month,  or 

"(U)  if  such  individual  has  died  in  or  prior 
to  such  month,  82  y,  percent  of  the  primary- 
insurance  amount  of  such  deceased  individ- 
ual; 

"(B)  For  any  month  for  wliich  more  than 
one  parent  is  entitied  to  parent's  insurance 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  an  individual  who 
died  in  or  prior  to  such  month,  such  benefit 
for  each  such  parent  for  such  month  shall 
(except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C) ) 
be  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  primary  in- 
surance amount  of  such  deceased  individual; 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which— 

"(1)  any  parent  is  entitled  to  a  parent's 
Insurance  benefit  for  a  month  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of  an 
individual  who  died  In  or  prior  to  such 
mcmth,  and 

"(11)  another  parent  of  such  deceased  in- 
dividual is  entlUed  to  a  parent's  insurance 
benefit  for  such  month  on  the  basis  of  such 
wages  and  self-employment  Income,  and  on 
the  basis  of  an  application  filed  after  such 
month  and  after  the  month  in  which  the 
application  for  the  parent's  Insurance  benefits 
referred  to  in  clause  (1)  was  filed, 
the  amount  of  the  parent's  Insiirance  benefit 
of  the  parent  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  for 
the  month  referred  to  In  such  clause  shall 
be  determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  in- 
stead of  subparagraph  (B)  and  the  amount 
of  the  parent's  insurance  benefit  of  the 
parent  referred  to  In  clause  (U)  for  such 
month  shall  be  equal  to  150  percent  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  such  Individ- 
ual minus  the  amount  (before  the  applica- 
tion of  section  203(a) )  of  the  benefit  for  such 
month  of  the  parent  referred  to  in  clause 
(1)." 

(b)  Section  202(q)  of  such  Act  IS  amended 
by- 

(1)  Inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  after 
"husband's,"  the  foUowlng:  "parent's,*  and 
by  striking  out  in  such  paragraph  (1)  "or 
husband's"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  husband's,  or  parent's", 

(2)  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  after  "hus- 
band's," wherever  it  appears  the  following: 
"parent's."  and  by  striking  out  in  such  para- 
graph (3)  "or  husband's"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "husbands,  or 
parent's"; 

(3)  inserting  in  paragraph  (6)  after  "hus- 
band's," wherever  it  appears  the  following: 
"parent's,";  and  by  striking  out  In  such  para- 
graph (6)  "or  husband's"  wherever  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "husband's,  or 
parent's"; 

(4)  inserting  in  paragrt^>h  (7)  after  "bus- 
band's,"  the  foUo'ving:  "parent's."  and  by 
striking  out  "or  husband's"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "husband's,  or  parent's";  and 
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(6)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(10)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
'parent's  Insiirance  benefits'  means  benefits 
payable  under  this  section  to  a  parent  on 
-  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self -employment 
Income  of  an  Individual  entitled  to  old-age 
Insurance  benefits  or  disability  Insurance 
benefits." 

(c)  Section  202 (r)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or  Husband's"  In  the 
heading  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "Hus- 
band's, or  Parent's";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  husband's"  each 
time  It  appears  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "husband's,  or 
parent's". 

(d)  Section  203(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  child's"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"child's,  or  parents's"  and  by  striking  out  "or 
child"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "child, 
or  parent". 

(e)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  202 (q) 
(7)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  husband's 
Increase  benefits"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "wife's,  husband's,  or  parent's  insur- 
ance benefits",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  spouse"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  individual". 

(f)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "husband's,  or  child's" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "husband's,  parent's,  or  child's",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "husband,  or  child" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "husband,  par- 
ent, or  child". 

(g)  Where— 

(1)  one  or  more  persons  were  entitled 
(without  the  application  of  section  202(J) 
(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  of  such 
Act  for  December  1970  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  of  an 
Individual,  and 

(2)  one  or  more  persons  are  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  for  January  1971  solely  by 
reason  of  this  section  on  the  basis  of  such 
wages  and  self-employment  income,  and 

(3)  the  total  of  benefits  to  which  all  per- 
sons are  entitled  under  such  section  202  or 
223  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  for  January  1971  is  re- 
duced by  reason  of  section  203(a)  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act  (or  would,  but 
for  the  penultimate  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 203(a) ,  be  so  reduced) ,  then  the  amount 
of  the  benefit  to  which  each  person  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  the  subsection  is 
entitled  for  months  after  December  1970 
shall  be  increased,  after  the  application  of 
such  section  203(a),  to  the  amount  it  would 
have  been  If  the  person  or  persons  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (2)  were  not  entitled  to  a 
benefit  referred  to  in  such  paragraph  (2) . 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  payable  under  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months 
after  December  1970  and  only  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  filed  after  September  30, 
1970. 

(i)  The  requirement  in  section  202(h)(1) 
(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  proof  of 
support  be  filed  within  two  years  after  a 
specified  date  In  order  to  establish  eligibiUty 
for  parent's  Insurance  benefits  shall.  Insofar 
as  such  requirement  applies  to  cases  where 
applications  under  such  subsection  are  filed 
by  parents  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  of  an  Individual  en- 
titled to  old-age  or  disability  Insurance  ben- 
efits, not  apply  If  such  proof  of  support  is 
filed  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


INCREASED  WQKJW'S  AND  WnX>WER'S  INSITRANCE 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  202 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  such  subsec- 
tion are  amended  by  striking  out  "82  >4  per- 
cent of"  wherever  it  appears. 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "60"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "65". 

(b)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  202  of  such 
Act  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  such  sub- 
section are  amended  by  striking  out  "8214 
percent  of"  wherever  It  appears. 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "65". 

(c)  (1)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  the  i^emicolon 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"nor  shall  any  deduction  be  made  under  this 
subsection  from  any  widow's  Insurance  bene- 
fit for  any  month  in  which  the  widow  or 
surviving  divorced  wife  Is  entitled  and  has 
not  attained  age  65  (but  only  If  she  became 
so  entitled  prior  to  attaining  age  60) ,  or  from 
any  widower's  Insurance  benefit  for  any 
month  in  which  the  widower  Is  entitled  and 
has  not  attained  age  65  (but  only  If  he  be- 
came so  entitled  prior  to  attaining  age  62) .". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  203(f) 
( I )  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(D)  for  which  such  individual  Is  entitled 
to  widow's  Insurance  benefits  and  has  not  at- 
tained age  65  (but  only  if  she  became  so  en- 
titled prior  to  attaining  age  60) ,  or  widower's 
insurance  benefits  and  has  not  attained  age 
65  (but  only  If  he  became  so  entitled  prior 
to  attaining  age  62) ,  or". 

(d)  Subsection  (q)  of  section  202  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  That  part  of  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
subsection  which  precedes  subparagraph  (C) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(q)(l)  If  the  first  month  for  which  an 
individual  is  entitled  to  an  old-age,  wife's, 
husband's,  parent's,  widow's,  or  widower's 
Insurance  benefit  Is  a  month  before  the 
month  In  which  such  Individual  attains  re- 
tirement age,  the  amount  of  such  benefit 
for  each  month  shall,  subject  to  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  be 
reduced — 

"(A)  for  each  month  of  such  entitlement 
vrithln  the  36-month  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  month  In  which  such  indi- 
vidual attains  retirement  age,  by 

"(1)  five-ninths  of  1  percent  of  such 
amount  if  such  benefit  is  an  old-age  insvu:- 
ance  benefit,  twenty-five  thirty-sixths  of  1 
percent  of  such  amount  if  such  benefit  Is 
a  wife's,  hxisband's,  or  parent's  Insurance 
benefit,  or  thirty-five  seventy-seconds  of  1 
percent  of  such  amount  if  such  benefit  is 
a  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit, 
multiplied  by 

"(11)  the  number  of  such  months  in  (I) 
the  reduction  period  for  such  benefit  (de- 
termined under  paragraph  (6)  (A)),  if  such 
benefit  Is  for  a  month  before  the  month  in 
which  such  individual  attains  retirement 
age,  or  (II)  the  adjusted  reduction  period 
for  such  benefit  (determined  under  para- 
graph (7) ),  if  such  benefit  Is  for  the  month 
in  which  such  Individual  attains  retire- 
ment age  or  for  any  month  thereafter,  and — 
"(B)  for  each  month  of  the  24-month 
period  for  which  a  widow,  or  widower.  Is 
entitled  to  a  widow's  or  widower's  Insur- 
ance benefit  immediately  preceding  the 
month  In  which  such  Individual  attains  age 
62,  the  amount  of  such  individual's  widow's 
or  widower's  benefit  as  reduced  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  further  reduced  by — 


"(1)  flve-nlnths  of  1  percent  of  such  re- 
duced benefit,  multiplied  by 

"(11)  the  number  of  such  months  in  (I) 
the  reduction  period  for  such  benefit,  if  such 
benefit  Is  for  a  month  before  the  month  in 
which  such  individual  attains  age  62,  or  (II) 
the  adjusted  reduction  period  for  such  benefit 
(determined  under  paragraph  (7)),  if  such 
benefit  Is  for  the  month  in  which  such  In- 
dividual attains  retirement  age  or  for  any 
month  thereafter. 

"A  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit 
reduced  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  further  reduced  by — ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
and  (4) "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "para- 
graphs (1).  (3).  and  (4)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  subparagraph    (F) ,  and 

(B)  redesignating  subparagraph  (O)  as 
subparagraph  (F) ,  striking  out  of  such  sub- 
paragraph "(when  such  first  month  occtirs 
before  the  month  in  which  such  individual 
attains  the  age  of  62) ",  and  striking  out  "age 
62"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "age  66". 

(4)  Paragraph  (9)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'retirement  age'  means  age  65.". 

(e)  Subsection  (r)  of  section  202  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Husband's,  or  Par- 
ent's" in  the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Husband's,  Parent's,  Widow's,  or 
Widower's,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "husband's,  or  parent's" 
each  time  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)   and 

(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "husband's, 
parent's,  widow's,  or  widower's.". 

(f )  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)  (1)  and  223(b) )  to  widow's  or  widow- 
er's insurance  benefits  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1970,  if  such  individual's  entitle- 
ment to  such  benefits  began  with  a  month 
after  the  month  he  attained  age  62,  the 
Secretary  shall  redetermine  the  amount  of 
such  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  as  if  these  provisions  had  been  in 
effect  for  the  first  month  of  such  individual's 
entitlement  to  such  benefits. 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  for  monthly  benefits  for 
months  after  December  1970. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amendment  I  have  offered  is 
the  administration  bill  as  introduced  in 
September.  I  shall  discuss  briefly  the 
major  differences  between  the  admin- 
istration bill  and  the  measure  which  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  regret  the  way  in  which  the  circum- 
stances have  developed.  I  regret  that  we 
have  a  situation  where  we  have  to  enact 
a  measure  of  such  importance  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  without  committee 
hearings;  and  I  also  regret  very  much 
that  we  are  considering  social  security 
along  with  a  bill  which  started  out  to  be 
a  major  tax  reform  bill — a  tax  reform 
which  is  long  overdue.  I  wish  very  much 
we  would  have  been  able  to  confine  this 
bill  strictly  to  major  tax  reforms  and 
then  to  have  come  along  later  to  deal 
with  social  security  after  we  had  these 
matters  settled.  The  same  statement 
could  be  made  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  proposed  tax  reductions.  I  am 
fearful  we  are  getting  too  far  away  from 
our  original  objective,  which  was  tax 
reform. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  a  social  security 
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measure  before  us.  It  is  a  fact  of  life.  All 
we  can  do  is  cope  with  that  situation. 
Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  administration  bill.  The 
major  differences  in  the  proposals  are  as 
follows.  As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out  just  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
proposal  he  introduced  is  comparable  to 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  it  provides  for  a  flat  15 
percent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order?  I  cannot  hear 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  ba  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  provision  in  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
for  a  flat  15-percent  increase  across  the 
board  effective  January  1,  whereas  the 
administration  bill  provides  for  a  10-per- 
cent increase  effective  in  March.  The 
payments  could  begin  to  be  made  in  April 
of  1970,  and,  as  with  the  earlier  effective 
date  oil  the  measure  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  there  would  be  a  retroactive 
feature  for  Januai-y  and  February  in- 
cluded. 

As  to  the  method  of  financing  the 
measure  which  is  before  us,  the  measure 
I  have  submitted  does  provide  adequate 
financing  for  the  beneflts  that  are  added 
to  the  bill. 

I  might  say  that  historically  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  policy,  more  or  less  the 
imwritten  law,  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance that  they  would  never  support  a 
social  security  bill  providing  for  in- 
creases unless  those  increases  were  ac- 
companied by  methods  to  flnance  tlie 
beneflts  being  approved  at  that  time. 

As  I  understand,  there  is  no  precedent 
for  an  action  such  as  the  measure  that 
is  before  us  today  where  there  would  be 
a  major  increase  in  Social  Security  ben- 
eflts with  no  method  of  financing.  It  is 
merely  postponing  the  day  of  reckoning. 
My  measure  would  flnance  the  beneflts 
in  this  manner:  Beginning  in  1972  it 
would  raise  the  wage  base  from  $7,800 
to  $9,000,  but  at  the  same  time  it  had  as 
an  offset  a  reduction  in  the  rates  against 
this  wage  base  increase.  Under  existing 
law,  beginning  in  1971  and  1972  the  wage 
rates  would  be  10.4  percent  on  the  $7,800, 
but  since  we  are  raising  the  base  we 
would  drop  those  rates  to  10.2  percent. 
This  is  a  combined  rate  for  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  or  5.1  percent 
for  each. 

In  1972  and  1973  under  the  existing 
law  the  rate  would  be  11.3  percent  on 
the  $7,800  base.  Our  bill  would  drop  that 
rate  to  10.2  percent  with  this  higher 
wage  base. 

In  1974  and  1975  it  would  drop  the 
rate  from  11.3  to  11  percent;  and  in 
1976  under  existing  law  it  goes  to  11.4 
percent.  We  drop  it  to  11  percent. 

The  net  effect  would  be  higher  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  beneflts  under  the  bill. 

Now,  in  order  to  have  10-percent  ben- 
eflts across  the  board  this  amendment 


also  provides  something  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  those  who  live  on  social  se- 
curity pensions,  something  they  have 
been  advocating  for  a  long  time;  and 
that  is  built-in  permanent  cost-of-living 
increases  so  that  as  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up  3  percentage  points  the  social 
security  automatically  would  go  up  3 
percentage  F>oints. 

Since  the  last  social  security  increase 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  slightly 
over  9  percent,  which  means  that  had 
this  provision  been  in  effect  retroac- 
tively those  persons  today  would  be  en- 
joying an  increase  of  9.1  percent  in 
beneflts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  be  Senator  from  Delaware  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  under  the  perfecting  amendment 
which  he  is  offering,  the  increases  in 
social  security  payments  would  be  auto- 
matically tied  to  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  Somewhat  compaiable  to  the 
manner  of  the  civil  service  and  other 
retirement  funds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  is 
the  overall  increase? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  10 
percent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  By  what 
amount  is  the  minimum  payment  in- 
creased? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  10 
percent.  Just  the  same  as  in  the  other 
bill — it  is  increased  15  percent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thanlc 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  there 
are  other  beneflts  which  are  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  to  which  I  call  atten- 
tion in  addition  to  the  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increase. 

For  example,  the  income  retirement 
test  under  existing  law  is  $1,680.  With 
an  individual  under  existing  law  who  is 
earning  above  $1,680  and  drawing  so- 
cial security,  on  earnings  between  $1,680 
and  $2,880  they  take  back  $1  for  every 
$2  he  earns  and  after  that  $2,880  figure 
is  reached,  they  take  back  all  a  man's 
earnings  until  they  recover  the  full  so- 
cial t^urity  benefits. 

Under  my  amendment  the  earnings 
test  is  raised  from  $1,680  to  $1,800,  and 
the  same  one  for  two  rule  applies  but 
without  the  cutoff  in  the  $2,880,  which 
makes  it  less  harsh  as  to  recapture. 
That  is  part  of  the  additional  cost  of 
the  bill,  all  of  which  is  compensated 

in  the  increased  wage  base 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  the 
present  time,  the  minimum  paid  is  $55 
for  a  single  individual,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Under 


the  perfecting  amendment  being  offei«d 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  mlnlmimi  payment 
would  be  increased  by  10  percent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  10 
percent. 

Under  the  bUl  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  it  would  be  increased  15 
percent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaw  are.  In  addi- 
tion, the  hospital  insurance  under  pres- 
ent law  is  inadequately  financed,  a  situ- 
ation recognized  as  such  by  all  concerned. 
This  pending  amendment  provides  prop- 
er financing  by  raising  the  eventual  tax 
rate  from  six-tenths  of  nine-tenths  per- 
cent. Under  existing  law  it  goes  to  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  at  some  date  in  the 
projected  future.  We  move  to  that  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  immediately  because 
it  is  needed  in  order  to  keep  the  fund 
solvent  now. 

There  is  also  an  additional  benefit  un- 
der the  bill  which  is  not  embraced  in  the 
Long  amendment,  which  provides  15 
percent  across  the  board.  Under  existing 
law  a  widow's  benefits  are  reduced  to 
82  V2  percent  of  the  pension  that  her  hus- 
band was  receiving.  This  amendment 
would  change  that  and  allow  a  widow  as 
the  survivor  to  get  100  percent  of  the 
t>enefits  her  husband  was  drawing.  The 
increased  widow  benefits  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  retirement  test,  as  well  as 
the  escalation  clause,  in  my  opinion  far 
outweigh  much  of  the  difference  in  the 
5  percent  variation. 

But  what  is  equally  if  not  more  impor- 
tant is  that  we  have  a  bill  here  which  is 
properly  financed,  so  that  those  on  social 
security  today  can  look  forward,  know- 
ing that  the  fund  is  being  adequately  fi- 
nanced by  Congress  and  that  they  are 
guaranteed  that  amount  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  very  important 
to  those  living  on  retirement  pensions.  It 
is  also  important  that  the  amount  of  the 
pensions  they  are  receiving  will  be  in- 
creased, yes;  but  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant is  that  they  will  be  given  assur- 
ance that  that  which  they  are  drawing 
today  they  can  expect  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  whether  they  live  to  be  75, 
80,  90,  or  100  years  old. 

Certainly  the  assurance  that  this  fund 
is  being  kept  actuarially  solvent  and  that 
Congress  will  not  tinker  with  it  for  polit- 
ical or  any  other  reasons  by  voting  an 
increase  which  is  not  properly  financed 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  assurance  that  is 
worth  more  than  any  false  hope  that 
they  are  getting  an  increase. 

The  benefit  to  widows,  as  I  said,  and 
the  increased  earnings  test  offset  much 
of  the  differential,  but  above  all  it  would 
be  well  for  Congress,  if  we  are  going  to 
raise  social  security  benefits,  that  we 
stand  by  the  principle  tliat  has  been  in 
effect  ever  since  the  first  day  social  se- 
curity was  enacted;  that  is,  that  when- 
ever Congress  raises  benefits  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  bill,  there  will  be 
provided  the  increased  taxes  in  what- 
ever amounts  are  necessary  to  finance 
the  benefit-s  that  have  been  approved. 
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That  sound  policy  has  been  recommended 
by  every  administration  that  has  been  in 
power  heretofore. 

Sound  financing  has  been  recom- 
mended by  every  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  has  ever 
testified  before  a  committee,  including 
the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF).  who  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  able  Secretaries  of  Heath,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  All  of  them  have  in- 
sisted, when  they  were  before  committees, 
that  under  no  circumstances  should 
Congress  vote  benefits  for  which  it  is  not 
willing  to  pay.  We  should  stand  by  that 
principle.  I  hope  that  this  substitute  will 
be  adopted. 

Therefore,  I  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  said  that  we  had  hoped 
we  could  include  provisions  in  a  social  se- 
ciirity  bill  that  would  correct  some  of  the 
discovered  abuses  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, but  I  have  not  attempted  to  deal 
with  those  here.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
could  propose  them  here  on  the  Senate 
floor.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion, 
I  might  say,  on  the  part  of  myself  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  other 
members  of  the  committee  but  that  this 
is  an  area  that  does  need  our  attention, 
and  it  is  going  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  I  am  confident  that  no  mat- 
ter what  we  can  do  on  this  bill  it  will  still 
be  given  our  attention  at  a  later  date. 
Since  we  are  going  to  have  to  vote  today 
I  think  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to 
approve  an  actuarially  solvent  benefits 
plan,  one  which  will  give  benefits  where 
they  are  needed  the  most,  and  that  ts 
in  the  low  income  brackets.  They  are  the 
ones  hit  by  this  income  test.  Of  com'se, 
the  widows,  likewise,  are  benefited. 

I  am  not  argiiing  or  trying  to  argue 
that  there  is  not  a  difference;  certainly 
the  15  percent  is  more  attractive  than 
the  10  percent.  There  is  no  argument 
about  that.  Twenty  percent  is  more  at- 
tractive than  15  percent,  and  25  percent 
is  more  attractive  than  20  percent. 

But  there  is  a  limit  as  to  what  we  can 
do.  I  think,  whether  it  be  15  or  10  per- 
cent, or  whatever  percentage  it  Is,  those 
who  vote  for  it  should  at  least  include  the 
method  to  pay  for  it;  otherwise,  we  are 
only  holding  out  a  false  promise. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXJTY.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not support  the  Senator.  I  appreciate 
how  sincere  he  is.  I  should  Uke  to  point 
out — and  I  will  do  it  more  in  detail  later 
on — that  the  surplus  in  the  social  se- 
curity fund  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1969  was  $32  billion.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
1970,  the  income  will  be  $35.2  billion.  The 
outfiow,  $2.85  billion,  the  gain,  $6.7  bil- 
lion. The  surplus  will  be,  at  the  end  of 
June  30,  1970,  $38.7  billion.  And  when 
we  get  up  to  1973,  we  will  have  a  siu-plus 
of  $75.3  billion. 

All  the  actuaries  have  told  us  that  this 
Is  perfectly  proper  and  sound  financing. 
I  have  offered  an  amendment  which  is 
now  at  the  desk,  which  I  do  not  intend 
to  call  up  at  this  time,  which  provides 
for  a  $90  minimum  and  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Could  I 
answer  that  point  first,  because  it  seems 
the  Senator  wants  to  make  a  speech.  The 
figures  he  quotes  are  figures  that  are 
based  upon  assumptions  which  will  not 
develop  under  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  They  were  given  to  me 
by  the  social  security  actuaries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  that 
is  based  upon  the  assimiption  which  I 
will  explain  to  the  Senator;  namely,  the 
assumption  that  they  will  accept  the 
recommendations  of  President  Johnson 
and  President  Nixon  providing  an  in- 
crease in  the  wage  base  to  incretise  the 
tax.  What  the  Senator  has  done  is  take 
the  figures  that  would  result  from  those 
increases,  but  his  amendment  has  elim- 
inated the  increases.  The  Senator  is  liv- 
ing in  a  dream  world. 

Mr.  PROXJTY.  Well,  I  will  discuss  that 
in  more  detail  later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  respect 
that,  but  nevertheless  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  taking  credit  for  taxes  which 
are  not  proposed  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cost  of  the  Long  amendment  is  1.24  of 
that — that  is  payroll — under  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  it  is  1.25;  and  the  one 
which  I  shall  offer  later,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
fails — would  raise  the  minimum  through 
1970  at  1.30. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  as  to  the  cost,  but  the 
point  is  that  in  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  we  have  included  a  tax 
to  cover  that  cost.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  no  tax  provision  has 
been  included.  A  tax  is  not  any  good  un- 
til it  is  provided  for  in  the  bill,  and  it 
is  not  a  part  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  now  pending. 

If  it  is  put  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
today's  wage  earners  are  being  charged 
for  benefits  to  be  passed  on  to  those  who 
retired  before.  If  that  is  what  Senators 
want  to  do,  let  us  face  it,  and  tell  these 
young  men  and  women  in  the  28-,  30-, 
and  40-year-age  brackets  that  we  are 
spending  their  money  as  fast  as  they  are 
putting  it  in  the  trust  fimd.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making. 

The  committee  heretofore  has  tried  to 
maintain  some  degree  of  solvency  imder 
the  social  seciuity  system.  It  was  a 
rule — although  there  is  no  law  to  that 
effect — that  for  safety  reasons  there 
should  be  a  reserve  adequate  to  pay  the 
benefits  for  4  to  5  years.  In  other  words, 
the  fund  should  be  maintained  to  pro- 
vide the  equivalent  of  four  to  five  times 
the  annual  benefits.  Right  now  the  fimd 
is  down  to  the  point  where  it  is  barely 
adequate  to  pay  benefits  for  12  months. 
That  is  a  dangerously  low  level. 

The  reason  why  it  is  a  dangerously  low 
level  is  that  we  may  rim  into  a  period  of 
recession.  We  have  had  them  before,  and 
we  may  have  them  again;  and  we  will 
certainly  have  them  again  if  we  continue 
such  irre^onsible  actions  as  we  have 
had  in  Congress  in  the  last  few  days.  In 
a  period  of  recession,  rising  imemploy- 
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ment  will  result  in  fewer  contributions 
to  the  trust  fund  because  it  is  based  on 
contributions  from  wage  earners.  As  un- 
employment increases  the  contributions 
from  wage  earners  decrease;  but  more 
people  who  are  eligible  go  Into  retire- 
ment, and  the  outgo  increases.  So  in  a 
period  of  any  kind  of  recession  the  out- 
go will  increase  substantially,  and  the 
income  will  drop.  That  Is  why  we  have 
to  have  scmie  reserve. 

Mr.  PROXJTY.  Nobody  disagrees  with 
the  need  for  having  a  reserve,  but  we  are 
building  up  a  tremendous  reserve.  By 
1973  we  will  have  a  surplus  of  $75.3  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  will 
not  have  a  surplus  of  $75.3  billion. 

Mr.  PROXJTY.  I  have  to  rely  on  the 
actuaries.  I  am  not  relying  on  my  own 
figures. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  which  actuaries. 

Mr.  PROXJTY.  Mr.  Myers,  the  chief 
actuary  for  the  Socitil  Security  Admin- 
istration, and  another  actuary  who  has 
been  working  closely  with  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  Hotise. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  never 
heard  of  those  figures  being  presented  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  The  Senator's 
amendment  provides  for  a  10-percent  in- 
crease, plus  an  adjustment  tied  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Is  that 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  As  contrasted 
with  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  amend  of  a  straight 
15-percent  increase,  with  no  escalator 
clause  tied  to  the  increase  in  cost  of 
living. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  In  addition  to  that  the  amend- 
ment which  we  had  submitted  also  raises 
from  $1,580  to  $1,680  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  allowed. 

It  also  increases  a  widow's  benefits 
from  82  y2  percent  to  100  percent  of  what 
the  husband  was  drawing. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  since  the 
last  increase  in  benefits  under  the  social 
security  system  living  costs  have  gone 
up  over  9  percent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Is  it  not  en- 
tirely possible  that  a  10-percent  increase 
with  an  escalator  clause  tied  to  the  cost 
of  living  may  be  better  than  a  straight 
15 -percent  increase  with  none  of  the  an- 
cillary benefits  the  Senator  has  enumer- 
ated? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  it 
would  be  better  because  in  addition  to 
the  side  benefits  I  have  mentioned  it  also 
provides  for  an  automatic  cost-of-living 
increase.  It  is  soimdly  financed  into  the 
future  because  as  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increase  is  triggered  into  effect  in 
the  future,  while  it  is  going  to  mean  an 
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extra  cost  for  the  fund,  there  is  also 
triggered  into  effect  an  increase  in  the 
tax  rate. 

In  other  words,  future  increased  bene- 
fits are  tied  into  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  but  there  is  also  tied  into  it  a  per- 
manent system  of  financing  it,  because 
when  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  3  percent 
and  the  benefits  are  accordingly  in- 
creased 3  percent,  there  is  triggered  into 
effect  an  increased  tax  rate  to  finance  the 
cost.  Therefore,  those  under  the  social 
security  system  would  know  that  not  only 
are  the  benefits  we  are  granting  them 
today  adequately  financed  but  also  the 
increased  costs  projected  into  the  future 
are  also  financed. 

We  have  also  provided  for  financing  of 
hospital  insurance,  which  is  imderfl- 
nanced  by  all  estimates. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  If  the  escalator 
provision  had  been  in  effect  under  the 
present  social  security  law,  recipients 
would  be  getting  nearly  10  percent  more 
than  they  are  presently  getting,  and  they 
would  have  had  increases  in  their  pay- 
ments tied  to  the  cost-of-living  increases. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  As 
the  cost  of  living  increases  3  percent  It 
would  trigger  Into  effect  increased  bene- 
fits of  3  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
message  of  the  President  relating  to  the 
social  security  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Message  From  the  Phesioent  of  the  UNrnso 
States  Transmittino  Proposed  Reforms 
IN  the  Social  Security  System.  September 
25,  1969 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  nation  must  not  break  faith  with 
those  Americans  who  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  Social  Security  payments  will  protect 
them  and  their  families. 

The  Impact  of  an  Inflation  now  in  its 
fourth  year  has  undermined  the  value  of 
every  Social  Security  check  and  requires  that 
we  once  again  Increase  the  benefits  to  help 
those  among  the  most  severely  victimized  by 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

I  request  that  the  Congress  remedy  the 
real  losses  to  those  who  now  receive  Social 
Security  benefits  by  Increasing  payments  by 
10  per  cent. 

Beyond  that  step  to  set  right  today's 
ineqiUty,  I  propose  that  the  Congress  make 
certain  once  and  for  all  that  the  retired, 
the  disabled  and  the  dependent  never  again 
bear  the  brunt  of  inflation.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent future  unfairness  ia  to  attach  the  bene- 
fit schedule  to  the  cost  of  living. 

This  wlU  Instill  new  security  in  Social 
Security.  This  will  provide  peace  of  mind  to 
those  concerned  with  their  retirement  years, 
and  to  their  dependents. 

By  acting  to  raise  benefits  now  to  meet 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  we  keep  faith 
with  today's  recipients.  By  acting  to  make 
future  benefit  raises  automatic  with  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living,  we  remove  questions 
about  future  years;  we  do  much  to  remove 
this  system  from  biennial  politics;  and  we 
make  fair  treatment  of  beneficiaries  a  mat- 
ter of  certainty  rather  than  a  matter  of 
hope. 

In  the  34  years  since  the  Social  Security 
program  was  first  established,  it  has  become 
a  central  part  of  life  for  a  growing  number 
of  Americans.  Today  approximately  25  mil- 


lion people  are  receiving  cash  payments  from 
this  source.  Three-quarters  of  these  are  old- 
er Americans;  the  Social  Security  check  gen- 
erally represents  the  greater  part  of  total 
Income.  Millions  of  younger  people  receive 
benefits  under  the  dlsabiUty  or  survivor  pro- 
visions of  Social  Security. 

Almost  all  Americans  have  a  stake  in  the 
soundness  of  the  Social  Security  system. 
Some  92  mUUon  workers  are  contributing 
to  Social  Security  this  year.  About  80  per 
cent  of  Americans  of  working  age  are  pro- 
tected by  disability  insurance  and  95  per 
cent  of  children  and  mothers  have  survivor- 
ship Insurance  protection.  Because  the  So- 
cial Security  program  Is  an  essential  part 
of  life  for  so  many  Americans,  we  must  con- 
tinually re-examine  the  program  and  be  pre- 
pared to  make  Improvements. 

Aiding  in  this  Administration's  review  and 
evaluation  Is  the  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  which  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  appointed  In  May. 
For  example,  I  will  look  to  this  Council  for 
recommendations  in  regard  to  working 
women;  changing  work  patterns  and  the  in- 
creased contributions  of  working  women  to 
the  system  may  make  present  law  unfair  to 
them.  The  recommendations  of  this  Coimcll 
and  of  other  advisers,  both  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  outside  of  it.  will  be  Important 
to  our  planning.  As  I  Indicated  In  my  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  April  14,  Improve- 
ment in  the  Social  Security  program  is  a 
major  objective  of  this  AdminlstraUon. 

There  are  certain  changes  in  the  Social 
Security  program,  however,  for  which  the 
need  Is  so  clear  that  they  should  be  made 
without  awaiting  the  findings  of  the  Advisory 
Council.  The  purpose  of  this  message  is  to 
recommend  such  changes. 

/  propose  an  across-the-board  increase  of 
lOr,  in  Social  Security  benefits,  effective 
with  checks  mailed  in  April  1970,  to  make 
up  for  increases  in  the  coat  of  living. 

I  propose  that  future  benefits  in  the  Social 
Security  system  be  automatically  adjusted  to 
account  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
I  propose  an  increase  from  $1680  to  $1800 
in  the  amount  beneficiaries  can  earn  an- 
nually without  reduction  in  their  benefits, 
effective  January  1,  1971. 

I  propose  to  eliminate  the  one-dollar-for- 
one-dollar  reduction  in  benefits  for  income 
earned  in  excess  of  $2800  a  year  and  replace  it 
by  a  one  dollar  reduction  in  benefits  for  every 
two  dollars  earned,  which  now  applies  at 
earnings  levels  between  $1680  and  %28S0,  also 
effective  January  1,  1971. 

I  propose  to  increase  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  from  $7800  to  $9000,  beginning 
in  1972,  to  strengthen  the  system,  to  help 
keep  future  benefits  to  the  individual  related 
to  the  growth  of  his  wages,  and  to  meet  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  improved  program.  From 
then  on.  the  base  will  automatically  be  ad- 
Justed  to  refiect  wage  Increases. 

/  propose  a  series  of  additional  reforms  to 
ensure  more  equitable  treatment  for  widows, 
recipients  above  age  72,  veterans,  for  persons 
disabled  in  childhood  and  for  the  dependent 
parents  of  disabled  and  retired  workers. 

I  emphasize  that  the  suggested  changes 
are  only  first  steps,  and  that  further  recom- 
mendations will  come  from  our  review  proc- 
ess. 

The  Social  Security  system  needs  adjust- 
ment now  so  it  will  better  serve  people  re- 
ceiving benefits  today,  and  those  corrections 
are  recommended  In  this  message.  The  sys- 
tem Is  also  In  need  of  long-range  reform,  to 
make  It  better  serve  those  who  contribute 
now  for  benefits  In  future  years,  and  that 
will  be  the  subject  of  later  recommenda- 
tions. 

THE    BENEFrrS  INCRKASB 


benefits,  would  rise  from  $170  to  $188  a 
month.  Piirther  Indication  of  the  impact  of 
a  10  per  cent  Increase  on  monthly  beneflta 
can  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  table: 

tin  doll*rs| 


Present 

New 

Present 

New 

mini- 

mini- 

maxi- 

maxi- 

mum 

mum 

mum 

rnun 

Sincle  person  (  t  mm 

retiring  at  age  6S 
inl97fl) 

55  00 

61.00 

165.00 

181  SO 

Married  couple  (hus- 

Iwnd  letiring  at  age 

65  in  1970) 

82.  SO 

91.50 

247.50 

272.30 

With  the  increase  of  10%,  the  average  fam- 
ily benefit  for  an  aged  couple,  both  receiving 


The  proposed  benefit  Increases  will  ralae 
the  income  of  more  than  25  mUUon  persona 
who  wiU  be  on  the  Social  Security  rolls  In 
April,  1970.  Total  budget  outlays  for  the 
first  full  calendar  year  In  which  the  increase 
Is  effective  wlU  be  approximately  $3  billion. 

AOTOMATIC  ADJUSTMENTS 

Benefits  will  be  adjusted  automatically  to 
reflect  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living.  The 
uncertainty  of  adjustment  imder  present 
laws  and  the  delay  often  encountered  when 
the  needs  are  already  apparent  Is  unneces- 
sarily harsh  to  those  who  must  depend  on 
Social  Security  benefits  to  live. 

Benefits  that  automatically  Increase  with 
rising  living  costs  can  be  funded  without  In- 
creasing Social  Security  tax  rates  so  long  as 
the  amount  of  earnings  subject  to  tax  reflects 
the  rising  level  of  wages.  Therefore,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  wage  base  be  automatically 
adjusted  so  that  It  corresponds  to  Increases 
In  earnings  levels. 

These  automatic  adjustments  are  Inter- 
related and  should  be  enacted  as  a  package. 
Taken  together  they  will  depoUUclze,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  Social  Security  system  and 
give  a  greater  stability  to  what  has  become 
a  cornerstone  of  our  society's  social  insurance 
system. 

REFORMING   THE  SYSTEM 

I  propose  a  series  of  reforms  in  present 
Social  Security  law  to  achieve  new  sUad- 
ards  of  fairness.  These  would  provide: 

1.  An  increase  in  benefits  to  a  widow  who 
begins  receiving  her  benefit  at  age  65  or 
later.  The  benefit  would  Increase  the  current 
82>i%  of  her  husband's  benefit  to  a  fuU 
lOO'/r.  ITils  Increased  benefit  to  widows  would 
fulfill  a  pledge  I  made  a  year  ago.  It  would 
provide  an  average  increase  of  $17  a  month 
to  almost  three  million  widows. 

2.  Non-contributory  earnings  credits  of 
about  $100  a  month  for  military  service 
from  January,  1957  to  December,  1967.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  individuals  in  military  serv- 
ice were  covered  under  Social  Security  but 
credit  was  not  given  for  "wages  in  kind" — 
room  and  board,  etc.  A  law  passed  in  1967 
corrected  this  for  the  future,  but  the  men 
who  served  from  1957  (when  coverage  began 
for  servicemen)  to  1967  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

3.  Benefits  for  the  aged  parents  of  retired 
and  disabled  toorkers.  Under  present  law, 
benefits  are  payable  only  to  the  dependent 
parents  of  a  worker  who  has  died;  we  would 
extend  this  to  parents  of  workers  who  are 
disabled  or  who  retire. 

4.  Child's  insurance  benefits  for  life.  If  a 
child  becomes  permanently  disabled  before 
age  22.  Under  present  law,  a  person  must 
have  become  disabled  before  age  18  to  qual- 
ify Iw  these  benefits.  The  proposal  would 
be  consistent  with  the  payment  of  child's 
benefit  to  age  22  so  long  as  the  child  Is  In  ~ 
school. 

6.  Benefits  in  full  paid  to  persona  over  72. 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  his  earnings  In 
the  year  he  attains  that  age.  Under  present 
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law,  be  Is  bound  by  often  confusing  tests 
which  may  limit  his  exemption. 

6.  A  fairer  means  of  determining  X>enefita 
Tpayable  on  a  man's  eaminga  record.  At  pres- 
ent, men  who  retire  at  age  62  must  com- 
pute their  average  earnings  through  three 
years  of  no  earnings  up  to  age  65,  thus  low- 
ering the  retirement  benefit  excessively. 
Under  this  proposal,  only  the  years  up  to 
age  62  would  be  counted,  just  as  Is  now  done 
for  women,  and  three  higher-earning  years 
could  be  substituted  for  low-eamlng  years. 

CHANCES    IN    THE    RETIREMENT    TEST 

A  feature  of  the  present  Social  Security 
law  that  has  drawn  much  criticism  in  the 
so-called  "retirement  test,"  a  provision 
which  limits  the  amount  that  a  beneficiary 
can  earn  and  still  receive  full  benefits.  I  have 
been  much  concerned  about  this  provision, 
particularly  about  its  effect  on  Incentives  to 
work.  The  present  retirement  test  actually 
i  penalizes  Social  Security  beneficiaries  for 
doing  additional  work  or  taking  a  job  at 
higher  pay.  This  is  wrong. 

In  my  view,  many  older  people  should  be 
encouraged  to  work.  Not  only  are  they  pro- 
vided with  added  income,  but  the  country 
retains  the  benefit  of  their  skills  and  wis- 
dom; they,  in  turn,  have  the  feeUng  of  use- 
fulness and  participation  which  employ- 
ment  can   provide. 

This  is  why  I  am  recommending  changes 
In  the  retirement  test.  Raising  the  amount 
of  money  a  person  can  earn  In  a  year  with- 
out affecting  his  Social  Security  payments — 
from  the  present  $1680  to  $1800 — is  an  im- 
portant first  step.  But  under  the  approach 
used  in  the  present  retirement  test,  people 
who  earned  more  than  the  exempt  amount 
of  $1680,  plus  $1200,  would  continue  to  have 
$1  in  Social  Security  benefits  withheld  for 
every  $1  received  In  earnings.  A  necessary 
second  step  Is  to  eliminate  from  present  law 
the  requirement  that  when  earnings  reach 
$1200  above  the  exempt  amount.  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  will  be  reduced  by  a  full 
dollar  for  every  dollar  of  added  earnings 
until  all  his  benefits  are  withheld;  In  effect, 
we  impose  a  tax  of  more  than  100%  on  these 
earnings. 

To  avoid  this,  I  would  eliminate  this  $1 
reduction  for  each  $1  earned  and  replace  it 
with  the  same  $1  reduction  for  each  $2 
earned  above  $3000.  This  change  will  reduce 
a  disincentive  to  Increase  employment  that 
arises  under  the  retirement  test  In  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

The  amount  a  retired  person  can  earn 
and  still  receive  his  benefits  should  also  in- 
crease automatically  with  the  earnings  level. 
It  is  sound  policy  to  keep  the  exempt  amount 
related  to  changes  In  the  general  level  of 
earnings. 

These  alterations  In  the  retirement  test 
would  result  In  added  benefit  payments  of 
some  $300  million  in  the  first  full  calendar 
year.  Approximately  one  million  people  would 
receive  this  money — some  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving no  benefits  at  all  and  some  who  now 
receive  benefits  but  who  would  get  more 
under  this  new  arrangement.  These  sugges- 
tions are  not  by  any  means  the  solution  oX 
all  the  problems  of  the  retirement  test,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  asking  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  to  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 

CONTBIBtrnON  AND  BENETIT  BASK 

The  contribution  and  benefit  base — the  an- 
nual earnings  on  which  Social  Security  con- 
tributions are  paid  and  that  can  be  counted 
toward  Social  Security  benefits — has  been  In- 
creased several  times  since  the  Social  Security 
program  began.  The  further  increase  I  am 
recommending — from  Its  present  level  of 
$7800  to  $9000  beginning  January  1,  1972 — 
will  produce  approximately  the  same  rela- 
tionship between  the  base  and  general  earn- 


ings levels  as  that  of  the  early  1950s.  This  is 
Important  since  the  goal  of  Social  Security 
Is  the  replacement,  in  part,  of  lost  earnings; 
if  the  base  on  which  contributions  and  bene- 
fits are  figured  does  not  rise  with  earnings 
Increases,  then  the  benefits  deteriorate.  The 
future  benefit  increases  that  will  result  from 
the  higher  base  I  am  recommending  today 
would  help  to  prevent  such  deterioration. 
These  increases  would,  of  course,  be  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  result  from  the  10% 
across-the-board  Increase  in  benefits  that  Is 
intended  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the 
cost  of  living. 

FINANCING 

I  recommend  an  acceleration  of  the  t.x 
rate  scheduled  for  hospital  insurance  to  bring 
the  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  into 
actuarial  balance.  I  also  propose  to  decelerate 
the  rate  schedule  of  the  old-age,  survivors 
and  disability  insurance  trust  funds  in  cur- 
rent law.  These  funds  taken  together  have  a 
long-range  surplus  of  Income  over  outgo, 
which  will  meet  much  of  the  cost.  The  com- 
bined rate,  known  as  the  "social  security  con- 
tribution," already  scheduled  by  statute,  will 
be  decreased  from  1971  through  1976.  Thus. 
In  1971  the  currently  scheduled  rate  of  5.2% 
to  be  paid  by  employees  would  become  5.1%, 
and  In  1973  the  currently  scheduled  rate  of 
5.65%  would  become  5.5%.  The  actuarial  in- 
tegrity of  the  two  funds  will  be  maintained, 
and  the  ultimate  tax  rates  will  not  be  changed 
In  the  rate  schedules  which  will  be  proposed. 

The  voluntary  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance (SMI)  of  title  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  often  referred  to  as  part  B 
Medicare  coverage.  Is  not  adequately  financed 
with  the  current  $4  premium.  Our  prelim- 
inary studies  indicate  that  there  will  have  to 
be  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  premium. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  set  the  premium  rate  In  Decem- 
ber for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1970, 
as  he  is  required  to  do  by  statute. 

To  meet  the  rising  costs  of  health  care  In 
the  United  States,  this  Administration  will 
soon  forward  a  Health  Cost  Control  proposal 
to  the  Congress.  Other  administrative  meas- 
ures are  already  being  taken  to  hold  down 
splrallng  medical  expenses. 

In  the  coming  months,  this  Administration 
will  give  careful  study  to  ways  in  which  we 
can  further  Improve  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram. The  program  Is  an  established  and 
important  American  Institution,  a  founda- 
tion on  which  millions  are  able  to  build  a 
more  comfortable  life  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible — after  their  retirement  or  in  the 
event  of  disability  or  death  of  the  family 
earner. 

The  recommendations  I  propose  today, 
move  the  cause  of  Social  Security  forward 
on  a  broad  front. 

We  will  bring  benefit  payments  up  to  date. 

We  will  make  sure  that  benefit  payments 
stay  up  to  date,  automatically  tied  to  the 
cost  of  living. 

We  will  begin  making  basic  reforms  in  the 
system  to  remove  inequities  and  bring  a 
new  standard  of  fairness  In  the  treatment 
of  all  Americans  In  the  system. 

And  we  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  further 
study  and  improvement  of  a  system  that  has 
served  the  country  well  and  mxist  serve  fu- 
t\u-e  generations  more  fairly  and  more  re- 

sponsively. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  25,  1969. 

Mr.  BRCXJKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  WUXJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mas- 


sachusetts yield,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  the -floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
time  on  the  amendment  be  limited  to 
40  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  cf  the  perfecting 
amendment  (Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware) 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  my  colleague 
and  I  are  scheduled  to  attend  a  very  vital 
conference,  from  which  we  caimot  be 
back  quite  that  soon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  has  to  catch 
a  plane.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BR(X)KE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
right  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  that  the  Senator  go 
ahead  with  his  speech  while  we  try  to 
work  this  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  strong  endorsement  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Long)  providing  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

The  plight  of  the  elderly  has  long  been 
apparent  to  all  of  us.  Many  of  our  older 
people,  who  have  worked  all  their  lives, 
find  that  upon  retirement  their  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  insufficient  to  main- 
tain even  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 
I  have  had  heartrending  letters,  and  I 
know  most  of  my  colleagues  have  also, 
from  elderly  people  who  have  foimd  upon 
retirement  that  they  must  give  up  their 
homes,  live  in  dreary  and  imheated 
apartments,  reduce  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  meals,  forego  medical 
attention,  and  deny  themselves  the  sim- 
ple pleasures  to  which  their  retirement 
should  entitle  them.  Yet  these  people 
have  helped  to  build  America,  and  to 
make  it  great.  Surely  we  can  and  should 
do  a  far  better  job  of  enabling  them  to 
enjoy  the  rest  and  relaxation  which  they 
have  earned  in  their  retirement  years. 

Several  important  steps  have  been 
taken  in  recent  days  to  make  this  goal  a 
reality.  Yesterday,  this  body  adopted  an 
excellent  amendment  introduced  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  Murphy,  providing 
that  medical  and  drug  expenses  incurred 
by  persons  over  65 — or  their  spouses — 
shall  be  fully  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes.  At  the  same  time,  it  allowed 
persons  imder  65  to  deduct  in  full  such 
payments  on  behalf  of  dependent  par- 
ents aged  65  and  over.  Since  medical  ex- 
penses are  often  among  the  highest  costs 
Incurred  by  our  older  citizens,  this 
amendment  will  be  helpful  indeed. 

In  another  development  yesterday,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  a  uumber  of 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Housing  Act 
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of  1969  were  tentatively  approved  by  the 
conference  committee.  Included  were 
several  amendments  which  I  had  spon- 
sored providing  for  minimiim  payments 
by  very-low-income  persons  living  In 
public  housing  projects.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  no  person  in  this  category 
will  be  required  to  pay  more  than  25 
percent  of  his  income  for  housing.  As- 
sistance payments  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. The  significance  of  these  provisions 
should  be  clear  when  it  is  realized  that 
of  the  215,000  families  wrto  are  presently 
paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their 
monthly  income  for  public  housing,  55 
percent  of  them  are  over  65  years  of  age. 
And  finally  in  this  regard,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  conference  committee  also 
tentatively  agreed  to  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  $80  million  in  direct  loans 
for  housing  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

All  of  these  steps,  coupled  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  social  security 
benefits  be  increased  15  percent,  effec- 
tive January  1,  should  provide  some  much 
needed  relief  to  our  older  citizens.  Ir  my 
State,  alone,  it  will  mean  roughly  $120 
million  in  additional  income  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people. 

This  is  still  not  enough,  by  any  means. 
I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  amendments 
adopted  which  would  increase  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  20  percent,  remove  the 
earnings  limitation  and  provide  for  a 
cost-of-living  increase.  But  these  meas- 
ures will  surely  be  considered  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  where  through  hear- 
ings and  committee  recommendations 
the  most  equitable  solution  may  be  found 
for  all  concerned.  In  the  meantime  the 
first  measure  of  relief  is  at  hand.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  pending 
Long  amendment  and  strongly  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  social  security  are  entitled  to 
this.  They  are  entitled  to  a  raise,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  assurance  that  If 
the  cost  of  living  increases,  they  will  not 
have  to  wait  for  a  measure  to  pass  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  be  agreed  to  in  conference,  and 
be  signed  by  the  President.  So  many 
times  a  meritorious  measure  gets  tied  up 
with  controversial  legislation.  One  of  the 
very  commendable  things  about  the  Wil- 
liams substitute  is  that  it  would  write 
into  the  law  the  principle  of  automatic 
raises  due  to  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Here  is  something  else,  Mr.  President: 
Infiation  will  not  go  away  just  by  our 
deploring  it.  Perhaps  there  are  many 
causes  of  inflation,  but  financial  Irre- 
sponsibility is  one  of  them.  Congress  has 
never  heretofore,  to  my  knowledge,  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  without 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  taxes. 
We  should  do  that  now. 

We  talk  about  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  lot  of  money  in  the  trust  fund.  By  and 
large,  over  a  period  of  years,  the  trust 
fund  has  contained  about  enough  money 
to  pay  the  benefits  for  1  year.  Sometimes 
the  trust  fund  will  get  over  that  amount, 
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and  then  again  it  will  dip  dovm.  The  rea-  rate  bonds  amounted  to  another  $38  bil- 
son  for  that  Is  that  we  cannot  change  the  lion.  In  short,  inflation  for  1968  took 
tax  too  often;  it  makes  it  confusing  for  away  more  purchasing  power  from  the 
taxpayers.  And  we  cannot  always  antici-  people  than  the  individual  income  tax 
pate  the  outflow ;  it  depends  upon  the  collected  during  1968. 
economic  well-being  of  the  coimtry.  Congress  has  not  been  entirely  un- 

If  we  vote  for  the  proposal  of  the  dis-  mindful  of  the  impact  of  inflation  on  so- 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  clal  security  pensions  and  has  periodical- 
on  Finance,  we  will  be  going  on  record  as  ly  increased  them.  But,  there  has  usuaUy 
voting  for  a  social  security  increase  been  a  timelag  of  several  years  during 
without  providing  the  revenue.  We  will  which  the  pensioners  have  suffered 
be  going  on  record,  in  my  opinion,  as  from  a  drop  in  their  purchasing  power, 
voting  for  a  paper  benefit  for  the  old  Since  the  last  increases  were  effective 
people  and  other  beneficiaries  of  social  under  both  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
security.  We  will  be  voting  for  a  provi-  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  in  Pebru- 
sion  that  accepts  the  idea  that  in  spite  ary  1968,  the  consumer  price  index  rose 
of  our  debts  and  our  deficits,  we  can  vote  4  percent  through  December  1968. 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  without  put-  Prompt  help  should  be  available  to  pen- 
ting  some  back  in.  sioners  under  these  acts  when  they  are 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  way  to  hit  by  the  loss  in  purchasing  power  of 

serve  the  elderly.  It  is  not  the  way  to  the  dollar.  They  should  not  have  to  wait 

serve  the  widows  and  the  orphans  who  1,  2,  or  5  years  for  such  relief  through 

will  be  the  beneficiaries  under  this  meas-  general  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 

ure.  The  administration  proposal,  in  the  rity  and  Railroad  Retirement  Acts.  This 

long  run,  will  provide  more  real  benefit  is  especially  so  when  such  increases  often 

than  the  Long  amendment,  for  two  basic  fail  to  compensate  fully  for  changes  in 

reasons :  One  is  that  it  writes  into  the  law  living  costs. 

automatic  Increases  when  the  cost  of  our  older  people  on  social  security 
living  goes  up.  Second,  it  adheres  to  the  have  had  $3  billion  in  purchasing  power 
pnnciple  of  no  mcrease  in  benefits  with-  taken  away  by  inflation  from  their  pen- 
out  a  corresponding  mcrease  in  revenue,  sions  alone  since  1965.  Even  with  the  7- 
That  is  important  at  all  times,  but  par-  percent  increase  in  social  security  pen- 
ticularly  in  times  of  inflaUon.  sions  in  1965  and  the  13-percent  increase 
Our  votes  should  be  cast  for  the  Wil-  of  last  February,  most  social  security 
Uams  substitute,  not  alone  because  it  is  pensions  today  are  worth  less  than  they 
an  administration  measure,  not  alone  be-  -^^re  in  1958 

cause  it  provides  for  the  financing  Our        j  direct  your  attention   to   a   table 

votes  should  be  cast  for  the  WiUiams  ^hi^h  shows  increases  In  social  secu- 

substltute  bemuse  it  is  better,  and  will  ^ity  pensions  legislated  by  Congress  in 

provide  benefits  with  more  purchasing  ^^der  to  enable  pensioner  to  iSain 

^"'^^'■v,  ^°Ih^^  i^'^*''*'i  ^  H?^ ,  ^"""^  their  purchasing  power  in  view  of  decline 

run,  than  will  a  departure  from  the  long-  in  value  of  the  dollar  "cvuuc 

established    principle   that  you  cannot  ^ "  °  „„^,^  Tf  .   -«-ir«-  k— ^« 

vote  benefits  out  of  the  thin  air  with-  .^t  ,?n,Z  ,n.nr„t  h«?^„St^l-* 

out  increasing  taxes,  and  thereby  help  !?;22f  **   JiS  7,^iT  ™!;i^  ^^iH; 

anyone.  It  wUl  just  delude  them.  It  may  "^"fl^L^i^Jr^  w^tfr-nlS^ JhI? 

help  people  a  little  while,  but  before  long,  l^^  i^^.    ofLT  fl^fr^  H?  ^,  . 

its  effect  will  be  felt  in  our  economy.  J^V^r  L^^  ?S./r  J?^.^l  -i  f«t 

Mr.  President,  the  way  to  serve  the  ^^^L^S^^  successive  act  for 

beneficiaries  of  social  security  is  to  ad-  ^         maicaiea. 

here  to  the  principle  that  when  bene- 

fits  are  increased,  taxes  must  be  in- 
creased. It  is  also  Important  that 
we  save  the  beneficiaries  from  the  agony 
of  waiting  for  an  Increase  when  it  Is  Annnai 

necessary    because    of    infiation.    They       veir  pension 

would  receive  It  automatically.  

Mr.  President,  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  imj j«99.20 

on  the  Williams  substitute.  I  yield  the  ,952 f^gg 

floor.  i954""";i.'I      i.oezioo 

Mr.   MILLER.   Mr.   President,   I  am  }^ \mw 

pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  \9(t,' "."'.'.'.'.'.      i[22o!oo 

amendment.  Inflation  in  the  cost  of  liv-  |^ I'M?' 00 

ing  is  best  measured  by  the  amount  of         

increase  in  the  consumer — retail — ^price        ,-     -»_    u     *   *•- 

index.  During  1968  this  price  index  rose  ^  *?;  President   there  Is  ample  prece- 

from  1186tol237  ^^^^  '°'  doing  what  the  pending  amend- 

This.  of  course,  means  that  the  pur-  ™^"L!)f°'^}*  o^?  ^^^J^^  ^^l°°^,-3 
chasing  power  of  the  doUar  has  gone  "^«  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962. 
down.  Based  upon  a  1939  doUar  worth  Congress  did  something  about  the  situa- 
100  cents,  the  doUar  had  fallen  to  48.6  ^lon  insofar  as  retired  civil  service  em- 
cents  by  December  1960.  By  December  Ployees  are  concerned.  As  now  contained 
1968,  it  was  down  to  39  cents.  Prelimi-  ^  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  sec- 
nary  estimates  show  that  cost  of  living  tion  8340,  there  Is  provision  for  an  auto- 
inflatlon  for  1968  amounted  to  over  $37  matic  Increase  in  civil  service  retirement 
billion;  and  erosion  in  the  value  of  bank  annuities  when  there  has  been  an  In- 
deposits.  savings,  pension  tmd  life  Insur-  crease  of  3  percent  in  the  Consumer  Price 
ance  reserves,  and  Federal  and  corpo-  Index  for  3  consecutive  months  over  the 


Purchasing 
power  or 

(Joll»r  com- 

pared to  1939 

dollar  worlti 

100  emb 

Real  value 

(in  cents) 

of  pension 

99.2 

(495.20 

57.  S 

502.86 

52.3 

4«8.39 

51.7 

549.05 

4S.1 

54t.34 

44.0 

537.00 

42.7 
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price  index  for  the  base  month.  Because 
of  this  provision,  civil  service  retirees  will 
receive  a  3.9-percent  annuity  increase 
effective  March  1.  The  annuity  Increase 
was  triggered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  released  on  January  28 
showing  that  living  costs  had  risen  3.9 
percent  since  the  last  Federal  retiree  hike 
in  May  of  1968.  Furthermore,  imder  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1401a.  military  retirees  receive  auto- 
matic adjustments  in  their  retired  pay 
based  upon  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  provision  is  very  similar  to  the  civil 
service  provision,  and  under  it  military 
retirees  have  been  guaranteed  a  4-per- 
cent increase,  to  be  reflected  in  their 
March  1  checks. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  fair- 
ness of  such  a  change  in  the  law.  After 
all.  if  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress persist  in  deficit  spending,  why 
should  not  the  Congress  provide  for  an 
automatic  offset  against  the  hardship  the 
resulting  inflation  brings  on? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  proposal  to  raise  the  social  security 
benefits  to  15  percent,  as  opposed  to  the 
administration's  proposal  of  10  percent, 
would  be  an  undue  encouragement  of  in- 
flation in  a  time  when  we  are  taking  ex- 
treme pains  in  Congress  to  slow  down 
the  dangerous  rate  of  Inflation.  The  ad- 
ministration feels  that  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits  is  necessary  to  bring 
those  individuals  on  social  security  up 
with  recent  cost-of-living  increases.  But 
it  does  not  appear  financially  sound  at 
this  time  for  Congress  to  try  to  do  much 
more  than  keep  the  benefits  in  line  with 
cost-of-living  increases. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  elderly 
and  retired,  who  largely  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes, that  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration bring  infiation  under  control  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
cut  back  expenditures  for  the  coming 
year  on  such  items  as  very  needed  flood 
control  and  reservoir  projects,  military 
installations,  and  general  Federal  con- 
struction. I  do  not  feel  that  Congress 
should  legislate  increases  in  the  current 
levels  of  Federal  payouts  that  are  not 
absolutely  essential.  The  extra  5  percent 
of  this  proposal  is  nonessential. 

I  therefore  support  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  but  will 
oppose  the  15-percent  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oi-der  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington'  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatweld), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yea.s  34, 
nays  56,  as  follows : 

I  No.   176  Leg.) 
YEAS— 34 


Allott 

Goodell 

Pearson 

Baker 

oniBn 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Oumey 

Saxbe 

Benuett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Smith,  MaiiU' 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Smith.  111. 

Cotton 

Jordan. Idaho 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Dole 

McClellan 

WUllams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Youni,'.  N.  Dak 

Fanulu 

Murphy 

Pong 

Packwood 
NAYS— 56 

Alkeu 

Hart 

Moss 

AUen 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hughes 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Byrd,  V». 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Long 

Russell 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

EUender 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McGovem 

Tydlngs 

FtUbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Yarborougb 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Montoya 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  XIVE  PAIR. 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Anderson 

Goldwater 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  amendment 
provides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  table  appearing  on  pages  two  through 
three  of  amendment  No.  367  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  the  figures  contained  in 
columns  I  through  V,  down  to  and  Including 
the  line  which  contains  the  following  figures : 
"19.25  20.00  61.10  84  85  70.30  105.50", 
and  inserting  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken 
the  following: 
" 20.00     61.10     ..     86     70.30     105.60". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Saxbk 
in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  I  had  ordered  printed  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  reform  bill,  which 
would  have  provided  an  emergency  so- 
cial security  benefit  increase  of  10  per- 
cent across  the  board  while  boosting  the 
minimum  benefit  level  from  $55  to  $90. 
This  amendment  would  have  provided  in- 
creases beginning  January  1  and  ending 
June  13,  1970.  My  rationale  for  the  6- 
month  life  of  the  increase  was  simple. 
I  wanted  Congress  to  have  time  to  re- 
view and  study  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  our  social  security 
system. 

As  I  was  ordering  my  amendment 
printed,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  annoimced  that 
his  committee  had  ordered  reported  a  bill 
to  provide  an  across-the-board  benefit 
increase  of  15  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  his  action.  Likewise  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  for 
offering  his  amendment.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  neither  the  bill  reported  to 
the  other  body  nor  the  Long  amendment 
goes  far  enough.  I  would  consider  each 
only  a  stopgap  measure  seeking  to  re- 
pair the  ravages  of  infiation  on  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

As  such,  they  are  responsive  to  a  com- 
pelling need.  But  an  across-the-board 
increase  ignores  a  greater  need  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  security  benefit  scale. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
I  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  offer  to  the  tmiendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  is  simple.  One  might  call  it 
the  six-doUar-and-thirty-cents  amend- 
ment. For   that  is  the  additional  in- 
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crease  over  and  above  that  provided 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  which  my  amendment  would 
provide  to  social  security  recipients  now 
receiving  the  meager  minimum  benefit. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
embodies  the  provisions  similar  to  the 
social  security  bill  reported  Wednesday 
to  the  other  body.  It  applies  benefit 
boosts  of  15  percent  at  each  benefit  level. 
I  agree  that  for  now  this  increase  of  15 
percent  is  right  for  every  benefit  level 
but  those  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  scale. 
Currently,  the  minimum  benefit  is 
$55.  A  15  percent  increase,  rounded  off, 
would  boost  this  figure  to  $64.  My 
amendment  to  the  Long  amendment 
would  raise  the  minimum  to  $70.30.  The 
difference  is  $6.30. 

Six  dollars  and  thirty  cents  a  month: 
To  most  Americans  in  these  afSuent 
times,  that  seems  a  trifling  amount.  But 
we  are  not  discussing  those  caught  up 
In  affluence,  we  are  considering  those 
Americans  bs^assed  by  current  riches. 

Six  dollars  and  thirty  cents  a  month 
to  those  older  Americans  now  eking  out 
an  exis^nce  on  the  minimum  benefit  of 
$55  Is,  Indeed,  a  large  sum. 

Six  dollars  and  thirty  cents  a  m&nth: 
How  long  will  It  take  for  this  small  sum 
to  vanish  in  the  inflationary  spiral? 

A  review  of  recent  history  does  not 
portend  well  for  this  sum.  In  December 
1967  when  Congress  enacted  the  13-per- 
cent benefit  Increase,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  118.2.  By  October  of 
this  year,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  had 
risen  to  129.2.  In  other  words  three-quar- 
ters of  the  last  benefit  increase  has  al- 
ready been  eroded  by  Inflation.  While 
this  erosion  of  benefits  is  shocking  in^ 
itself.  It  Is  even  more  tragic  when  we 
recall  that  the  1967  benefit  increase  was 
in  Itself  insufficient  replacement  of  buy- 
ing power. 

Inflation,  the  cruelest  tax  of  all,  bat- 
ters the  income  of  all  Americans  and 
erodes  the  benefits  of  all  social  security 
recipients.  It  is,  however,  my  contention 
that  the  cruelty  of  Inflation  Is  propor- 
tionately greater  at  the  lowest  levels  of 
fixed  Income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senators  to  con- 
sider these  cruel  facts. 

At  present,  at  least  1.1  million  social 
security  beneficiaries  are  forced  to  be 
on  the  welfare  rolls  In  order  to  meet 
their  basic  needs. 

At  present,  some  6  million  recipients 
continue  to  be  classified  in  the  category 
of  abject  poverty. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  It  Is  in- 
tolerable that  such  a  situation  exists  In 
our  coimtry.  The  contrast  between  the 
"haves"  and  the  "have-nots"  is  becoming 
more  and  more  vivid. 

The  Senate  has  not  sat  idly  by  while 
this  contrast  became  more  vivid. 

In  December  1967,  our  Nation  acted 
to  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  hardship 
facing  older  Americans.  At  that  time,  the 
Senate  passed  a  major  social  security 
bill  which  would  have  provided  a  mini- 
mum benefit  of  at  least  $70  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  well  the 
evening  that  the  Senate  passed  that  bill. 
It  gave  me  momentary  satisfaction,  be- 
cause year  after  year,  from  1961  on,  I 


proposed  bill  after  bill  and  amendment 
after  amendment  to  provide  a  $70  mini- 
mum monthly  benefit 

I  regret  that  our  efforts  and  Intent  did 
not  prevail  in  conference  with  the  other 
body. 

I  point  to  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Senate  in  approving  a  $70  minimum 
benefit.  I  have  spoken  of  the  plight  of 
our  older  Americans.  I  realize  that  prece- 
dent and  plight  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  appraisal  of  the  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  taxpayer. 

Before  I  give  the  cost  figures,  I  want 
to  point  out  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  social  security  system  is  heavily  over- 
financed.  In  his  most  recent  estimates, 
Mr.  Myers,  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  projects  an 
actuarial  surplus  of  1.16  percent  of  pay- 
roll. What  does  this  mean? 

First,  it  means  that  there  is  a  reserve 
of  more  than  $38  billion  In  the  social 
security  trust  fund  account  at  this  very 
minute.  Under  the  present  benefit  struc- 
ture, that  surplus  will  reach  almost  $80 
billion  by  the  end  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  project  the 
surpluses  into  the  year  2025,  we  find  that 
the  reserve  in  the  OASI  trust  f imd  will  be 
$953.1  billion.  Quite  frankly.  I  for  one, 
cannot  justify  such  a  large  surplus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation I  had  prepared  showing  income 
into  the  social  seciu*Ity  trust  fimd,  outgo 
from  the  social  security  trust  fund,  and 
the  ever-increasing  surplus  In  the  fund 
be  printed  in  the  Record  Immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tioi^  It  is  so  ordered, 
(dee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  would  have 
a  level  cost  of  1.24  percent  of  payroll.  My 
amendment  to  his  amendment  would  In- 
crease the  cost  to  1.30  percent  of  pay- 
roll. In  dollar  terms,  my  amendment 
would  bring  the  cost  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment to  $4.5  billion  for  calendar  year 
1970.  Without  my  amendment,  the  cost 
would  be  $4.2  billion  over  the  same  pe- 
riod. In  other  words,  for  less  than  $300 
million  the  Senate  can  follow  the  prece- 
dent that  was  set  In  the  last  Congress  In 
providing  a  minimum  social  security  pay- 
ment of  $70.30  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset,  I  said 
that  my  amendment  to  the  Long  amend- 
ment is  a  simple  one.  But  this  is  not 
to  say  that  the  problems  of  our  elderly 
are  to  be  simply  solved.  The  entire  social 
security  system  needs  careful  review  smd 
study  aimed  at  comprehensive  reforms. 
I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  agrees 
that  such  review  will  be  necessary  In  the 
near  future. 

But  for  now,  I  urge  Senators  to  accept 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  I 
offer. 

It  will  provide  an  extra  measure  of  re- 
lief to  those  who  in  their  old  age  share 
so  little  in  our  affluence. 

It  provides  an  additional  C6.30  a  month, 
or  $75.60  a  year,  to  3Vi  million  older 
Americans. 


It  Is  too  little  for  the  recipients,  but 
surely  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the 
Senate. 

Exhibit  1 
■m^AiTATioir  or  Psoxrrr-CoTToir  AjfloniiacNT 

TO     THE     IXJNO     SOCXAL     SiCUmiTT     IltCaXASK 

Pkoposai. 

The  Prouty-Cotton  amendment  to  the 
Long  Social  Security  benefit  increase  amend- 
ment would  have  the  following  effect: 

Increase  the  minimum  monthly  benefit 
under  the  t>ong  Amendment  from  $64.00  to 
♦70.30.  (Under  present  law  the  monthly 
minimum  is  $55.) 

All  other  features  of  the  Long  Amend- 
ment are  retained. 

3>4  million  older  Americans  are  affected 
by  Increasing  the  minimum  monthly  bene- 
fit to  $70. 

REASONS    FOB   THE    AMENOICENT 

1.  Inflation  has  continued  to  eirode  the 
buying  power  of  those  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

2.  C!ongress  enacted  a  13  per  cent  social 
security  benefit  increase  In  December  1967. 
However,  the  consvmier  price  Index  has 
Increased  from  118.2  at  that  time  to  120.3 
In  October,  1969,  Indicating  tbat  over  three 
quarters  of  the  last  Increase  has  already 
been  eroded  by  inflation. 

3.  People  age  65  or  over  make  up  18.1% 
of  the  poor.  Nearly  8  million  can  be  classified 
as  living  In  poverty. 

4.  There  are  presently  at  least  1.2  million 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  who  are  forced 
to  be  on  welfare  in  order  to  meet  their  basic 
needs. 

6.  There  Is  an  actuarial  surplus  In  the  Social 
Security  Tnist  Fund  of  1.16%   of  payroll. 

6.  In  dollar  terms  the  following  chart 
demonstrates  the  short-range  prospects  for 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund;  . , 

|In  billionsl 


Incotm 


Outfo 


Gtin       SsrplM 


Fiscal  year: 

1969 $32.$ 

1970 J35.2         J28.5          |6.7  317 

1971 38.6          29.6            9.0  47.S 

1972 43.1           3a8           12.3  5$.$ 

1973 47.1           32.0           15.1  75.3 


7.  The  long  range  anticipated  buildup  of 
reserves  or  surplus  in  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  is  even  more  startling.  Under 
the  present  law  In  the  year  2025  there  will  be 
a  surplus  of  $953.1  billion  doUars  In  the 
Trust  Fund.  The  following  table  clearly  il- 
lustrates the  buildup  of  tremendous  sur- 
pluses: 

lOASt  reserve  in  billions  o/ioUars] 
Year: 

1080  $110.6 

1985  168.0 

1990  ai6.8 

1995  288.0 

2000  338.4 

2025  063.1 

8.  Cost  Comparison: 

Piouty-Cotten 
Lon(  imcndment  anrandmtnt  Diffcranc* 


1.24  percent  payroll...  1.30  percent  4-0.06  payrolL 

payroH. 
$4,200,000,000 KSOO.OOO.OOO. . . .  +t30o,ooo.oaa 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presldwit.  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  While  I  continue  my 
criticism  against  the  idee  of  a  social 
security  Increase  without  a  corre^onding 
Increase  in  taxes,  I  do  want  to  say  that 
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the  points  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  are  well  taken. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  that.  The 
cost  of  social  security  Is  borne  by  the 
economy  generally.  The  employers'  tax 
is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  we  buy. 
If  that  were  not  so,  employers  would 
have  been  out  of  business  long  ago.  A 
considerable  amount  of  the  employees' 
tax  is,  likewise,  passed  on  because  of  the 
demand  for  more  wages,  which  they  get, 
and  which  in  turn  increase  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  goods  and  other  items 
which  people  buy.  So  the  social  security 
costs  are  carried  by  the  economy  gener- 
ally. 

If  we  are  to  tax  the  American  people 
to  provide  benefits  for  a  certain  segment, 
who  has  the  best  claim  on  those  bene- 
fits? The  people  least  able  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

The  most  generous  benefits  should  go 
to  the  people  receiving  the  least.  Why 
are  their  benefits  low?  Because  the 
benefits  are  based  upon  average  wage 
rates.  We  are  dealing  with  a  group  of 
people  who  struggle  along  and  work  and 
earn,  but  do  not  earn  very  much.  They 
have  little  owjortunity  to  lay  by  for  their 
old  age. 

Social  security  schedules  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  Individual  who  has  had 
the  best  opportunity  to  provide  for  his 
old  age  gets  the  greatest  amount,  even 
though  it  is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers; 
while  those  who  have  the  least  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  their  old  age  get 
the  least  benefits,  even  though  they  are 
provided  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

Our  social  security  benefit  schedules 
should  be  revised  in  favor  of  those  who 
draw  the  least  amounts. 

I,  therefore,  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  in  doing 
so,  although  I  do  not  waive  my  previous 
criticism  of  the  proposal  before  us,  which 
would  increase  benefits  without  a  cor- 
responding Increase  in  taxes,  because 
the  projected  surpluses  in  funds  are 
based  upon  the  fact  that  Congress  will 
never  again  change  the  law — and  that 
will  never  happen.  But  I  commend  the 
Senator  and  expect  to  vote  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  appreciate  the 
objectivity  with  which  he  is  approaching 
this  matter. 

I  should  point  out  that  President 
Nixon,  in  his  old-age  assistance  recom- 
mendations, suggested  $90  a  month  as  a 
minimum  under  old-age  assistance. 

I  feel  a  little  guilty,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment,  also  feels  a  little  guilty, 
to  have  to  hold  this^gure  down  to  $70. 
However,  we  do  not  want  to  propose  such 
a  great  benefit  that  the  already  high 
social  security  tax  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased. 

It  was  in  1967  that  I  was  able  to  ofifer 
an  amendment  to  the  1966  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  which  provided  needed  benefits 
to  more  than  1  million  elderly  persons 
who  did  not  qualify  for  social  security. 
As  it  passed  the  Senate,  it  was  $40  a 
month.  After  it  went  to  conference,  it 
came  back  at  $35  a  month.  Now,  under 
the  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  it  will  be  $43  a  month. 


Even  though  that  seems  like  such  a 
small  amount,  I  received  thousands  of 
letters  from  elderly  persons  all  over  the 
country  expressing  deep  appreciation  for 
the  $40  a  month. 

How  they  can  be  grateful  for  so  little 
is  beyond  me,  but  they  are.  It  is  money 
they  desperately  need. 

Many  household  pets  receive  better 
food  and  shelter  than  many  of  the  elderly 
people  of  this  coimtry. 

I  think  it  was  Arnold  Toynbee  who 
once  said,  "History  will  judge  a  society 
or  civilization  by  the  concern  it  expresses 
for  its  elderly  citizens."  I  think  that  is 
true,  and  I  often  wonder  how  our  society 
will  measure  up  on  this  score. 

We  have  not  done  enough  for  older 
Americans,  but  I  think  as  a  practical 
matter  the  $70  minimum  monthly  benefit 
is  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  just  heard  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
speak  on  the  Senator's  amendment, 
which  he  covered  well.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  wltl  what  he  said  and  also 
with  what  the  r-enator  from  Vermont, 
Senator  Prouty,  has  been  saying.  I  re- 
member very  well  when  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  initiated  his  program  to  help 
those  with  the  lowest  Income,  those 
who  are  really  poor.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  will  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  tlie  Sena- 
tor's yielding  to  me.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

I  asked  the  Senator  to  yield  because 
I  think  the  people  of  America,  particu- 
larly the  older  people,  should  realize  how 
dedicated  he  has  been,  not  just  in  the 
last  few  minutes  or  just  in  the  last  year, 
but  for  many  years,  in  behalf  of  the 
elderly  people  of  this  country  in  trying 
to  provide  an  adequate  social  security 
income  for  them. 

He  is  entirely  right  when  he  says  that 
probably  most  of  the  pets  in  this  country 
are  fed  on  better  diets  and  live  in  better 
circumstances  than  do  our  older  people. 
When  we  stop  to  realize  that,  I  think  it 
is  a  condemnation  of  our  society  that  we 
have  provided  better  for  our  pets  than 
we  have  provided  for  elderly  people. 

I  want  to  applaud  the  Senator  and  say 
that  not  only  do  a  great  many  elderly 
people  in  this  country,  but  also  here  In 
the  Senate  we  appreciate  his  efforts  in 
this  vei-y  vital  area. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  certainly  know 
he  has  been  most  helpful  and  as  con- 
cerned as  I  with  the  problems  of  our 
elderly  people. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  had  placed  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator  a  statement  showing  the 
buildup  in  the  social  security  fimd  from 
a  surplus  of  $32  billion  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1969  to  $953.1  billion  in  the  year 
2025. 

If  anyone  studies  those  figures,  he  will 
understand  that  the  fund  is  amply  fi- 
nanced at  the  present  time.  Moreover, 


the  tax  rates  and  taxable  base  will  in- 
crease under  existing  law.  This  fact 
alone  will  create  even  a  larger  surplus. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  where  this  amend- 
m«it  is  being  considered  along  with 
many  other  measures,  has  been  conduct- 
ing very  lengthy  hearings  and  has  con- 
cluded that  measures  of  this  sort  should 
await  consideration  in  the  context  of  a 
more  detailed  bill  which  might  involve 
an  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 

If  this  amendment  is  added  to  the  bill, 
additional  tax  revenues  will  be  needed  if 
the  social  security  trust  fund  is  to  be  ac- 
tuarially soimd. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, ably  represented  in  confer- 
ence by  the  senior  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  consistently 
refused  to  accept  any  Senate  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  requiring  in- 
creased taxes,  unless  the  Senate  bill  also 
provided  for  the  necessary  financing.  In 
the  past,  it  has  been  futile  for  the  Senate 
to  vote  for  any  increased  benefitr  if  we 
did  not  provide  for  the  revenues  needed 
to  pay  for  those  benefits. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
feels  that  his  amendment  is  meritorious, 
but  there  are  also  good  arguments  for 
other  amendments  to  increase  social  se- 
curity benefits  in  other  ways. 

To  illustrate  that  increasing  the  mini- 
miun  benefit  substantially  is  a  compli- 
cated problem,  I  would  point  out  that  in- 
creases in  minimum  benefits  apply  to 
many  people  who  have  worked  in  em- 
ployment covered  under  the  social  se- 
curity program  for  only  brief  periods  of 
time  and  who  receive  annuities  from 
other  retirement  programs.  If  we  look 
into  the  matter  more  closely,  we  might 
well  find  persons  who  have  more  need  for 
benefit  increases  of  a  different  sort  than 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  as  is  pro- 
posed here. 

I  bring  this  up  to  demonstrate  that 
this  is  the  sort  of  problem  that  really 
should  be  studied  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  so  that  the  merits  of  the 
Senator's  proposal  may  be  weighed 
against  other  suggestions  which  could 
be  made  for  the  most  appropriate  bene- 
fit structure  under  social  security. 

For  example,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  suggested  that  the 
earnings  limitation  should  be  raised  so 
that  people  could  earn  somewhat  more 
money  without  getting  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits  reduced.  Many  other 
amendments  could  be  suggested  as  addi- 
tions to  the  bill. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  vote  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  into 
the  bill,  it  ought  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that,  desirable  though  it  may  be  to 
provide  a  higher  minimum  benefit,  no 
tax  is  being  provided  to  pay  for  this 
benefit,  and  the  social  security  program 
will  not  be  in  long-range  fiscal  balance. 
It  will  be  actuarially  out  of  balance  in 
the  event  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  approved.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  believe  the  House  conferees  will 
insist,  as  they  have  done  repeatedly  in 
prior  conferences,  that  they  will  not 
accept  provisions  for  additional  benefits 
that  do  not  also  provide  the  financing 
needed  to  pay  for  them. 
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The  philosophy  of  the  House  proposal, 
as  provided  in  the  Long  amendment,  is 
that  a  15-percent  social  security  increase 
should  be  voted  now  and  that  other 
measures,  such  as  that  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  should  await 
further  consideration  and  should  be 
part  of  a  bigger  bill  that  would  come 
before  us  next  year. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  15-percent  increase  under  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  would  be 
actuarially  sound? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  and  I  might  point  out 
that  25  members  out  of  the  25  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  am 
told,  voted  to  support  that  position.  The 
actuaries  in  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration agree  that  the  15-percen;-  benefit 
increase  is  actuarially  sound.  It  was  on 
that  basis  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  voted  the  measure  out. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  action,  if  ap- 
proved in  the  House  and  here  today, 
hopefully,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman,  would  be  effective  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1970.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  action  would  go 
beyond  the  10-percent  Increase  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon,  which  would 
not   be   effective   until   April.    Is    that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  Is  correct.  The 
President's  10-percent  benefit  Increase 
would  be  effective  as  of  March  1970, 
meaning  that  the  first  check  with  the 
higher  benefit  would  be  mailed  out  early 
in  April.  Thus  if  a  person  today  Is 
drawing  $100  in  monthly  social  security 
benefits,  he  would  then  receive  a  check 
for  $110  early  in  April. 

What  is  being  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Is  the  Ways  and  Means 
biU,  which  would  provide  a  15-percent 
benefit  increase,  effective  January  1970. 
Since  it  would  take  some  time  for  the 
Social  Seciulty  Administration  to  actu- 
ally put  the  increase  into  effect,  they 
tell  us  that  the  first  check  reflecting  the 
Increase  In  my  amendment  would  be 
sent  out  early  In  April.  That  would  mean 
that  the  April  check  would  be  for  $145, 
including  $30  In  retroactive  benefits, 
rather  than  the  $110  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And,  as  I  understand 
It,  the  present  minimum  would  be  raised 
from  $55  to  $64? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  able 
chairman.  I  am  privileged  to  join  him 
as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
will  act  affirmatively  in  providing  a 
necessary  Increase. 

We  should,  I  repeat,  enact  into  law 
additional  relief  for  our  elderly  citizens 
living  on  fixed  incomes. 

Our  efforts  to  insure  this  substantial 
Increase  in  social  security  payments  is 
fair  and  equitable — and  we  owe  It  to 
those  aged  persons  who  are  the  most 
adversely  affected  by  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  There  has  been  a  12-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last 
adjustment  In  social  security  benefits 
which  waa  In  February  1968.  The  in- 
crease proposed  today  will  not  mean  a 


significant  rise  In  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  those  on  social  security.  It  will, 
however,  restore  the  standard  of  living 
effected  in  1968. 

Our  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve.  Is  con- 
ducting a  continuing  study  of  problems  of 
the  aged.  Our  results  clearly  reveal  that 
this  Nation  is  faced  with  a  crisis  situation 
in  coping  with  the  problems  of  elderly 
citizens.  Certainly  the  social  security  sys- 
tem is  a  fast  and  effective  way  to  deliver 
income  assurance  to  them.  But  the  means 
must  become  the  commitment  to  pro- 
vide timely  and  adequate  social  secu- 
rity payments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  work  its  will  with  regard  to  this 
amendment.  However,  If  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  Is  made  a  part 
of  my  amendment,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  be  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
may  very  well  be  an  exercise  In  futility, 
because  the  House  conferees  are  likely  to 
take  the  same  view  they  have  in  years 
past  about  providing  a  benefit  without 
providing  the  necessary  tax  to  pay  for 
it.  In  years  gone  by,  the  House  conferees 
have  been  firm  almost  to  the  point  of 
being  rude  in  telling  us  that  if  there  was 
no  tax  to  pay  for  such  a  benefit  they 
were  not  even  going  to  consider  it. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  already  voted  out  unanimously 
this  proposal  for  a  15-percent  across-the- 
board  increase,  which  I  hope  they  will  be 
willing  to  accept  as  an  addition  to  this 
income  tax  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  only  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween the  Senator's  amendment  and  my 
perfecting  amendment  to  his  amendment 
is  $300  million. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  first  year  cost. 
The  cost  goes  up  after  that. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) that  my  proposal  raises  the  min- 
imum monthly  social  security  benefit  to 
$70.  Under  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  would  be  $64. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  But  when  you  add  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  is  offering 
to  the  amendment  that  I  have  pending 
here,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  Is 
well  aware  of  this  fact,  the  proposal  will 
increase  the  cost  by  perhaps  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  and  that  this  will  pre- 
sent us  with  a  deficit.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  attitude  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  has 
taken  in  such  matters.  They  simply  will 
not  consider  a  Senate  amendment  that 
puts  us  in  a  deficit  position,  without  ade- 
quate tax  revenues. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Well,  in  any  event,  if 
we  go  to  conference  with  this  proposal 
and  they  turn  it  down,  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  It.  Nevertheless  we  will 
have  shown  our  deep  interest  in  the  el- 
derly people  who  are  faced  with  grave 
economic  problems.  I  am  ashamed  that 
the  amount  is  only  $70.  I  offered  one 
amendment  to  provide  $90.  That  is  what 
I  prefer,  and  what  the  President  rec- 
ommends as  a  minimum  for  old-age  as- 
sistance for  welfare  recipients. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
have  made  my  position  clear.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  respect  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  feel  that  I  should  advise 
the  Senate  about  the  actuarial  problem 
Involved  here,  and  what  our  experience 
has  been  when  we  have  gone  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  an  In- 
Increase  In  benefits  which  we  did  not 
have  sufficient  taxes  to  pay  for.  We  have 
had  relatively  Uttle  success  in  making 
them  even  seriously  consider  that  type 
of  Increase,  if  we  did  not  have  the 
financing  to  pay  for  It. 

I  have  high  hopes,  however,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  make  the  House  conferees 
recognize  their  own  handiwork,  and 
agree  to  what  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mesms  has  unanimously  recom- 
mended to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  which  I  believe  will  pass  the  House 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote  over  there. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  vote.  Let  me  say  simply  that  I 
wsis  amazed  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recommended  even 
a  15-percent  Increase.  I  believe  they  re- 
alize the  seriousness  of  the  plight  of  manv 
of  our  elderly  citizens. 

With  that  In  mind.  I  do  not  believe  the 
members  of  that  committee,  or  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  or  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  are  going  to  say  that  $70 
is  too  much  to  provide  for  people  65  years 
of  age  and  older. 

We  have  taken  pretty  good  care  of  the 
oU  Industry  and  other  enterprises,  right 
down  the  line.  Now  we  are  talking  about 
the  elderly  people  who  need  our  help,  and 
we  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  see 
that  they  get  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  this  bill 
we  have  taken  care  of  the  oil  industry 
with  a  $555  million  tax  increase,  on  top 
of  the  increase  in  the  capital  gains  tax 
and  other  increases.  So  they  have  been 
taken  care  of  with  a  very  big  tax  Increase 
on  this  bill. 

I  fear  we  will  have  difficulty  with  the 
Senator's  proposal  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  express;  namely, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  go- 
ing to  say  that  the  financing  Is  not  there 
to  provide  for  it.  But  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can,  if  the  Senate  insists  on  adding  this 
proposal  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  also,  but  I  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.BYRD). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  able  majority  leader. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Long  amendment,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  Senator's  perfecting 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
strike  out  page  2  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  page: 
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On  page  9  mfter  line  11,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  beginning  with  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1972,  the  earnings  counted 
for  benefit  and  tax  purposes  under  titles  11 
and  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
appropriate  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  shall  be  Increased  from  $7,800  to 
•13,000. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  directed  to  modify  the  table 
In  section  21&(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  Include  benefits,  consistent  with  the 
formula  underlying  the  benefits  In  section 
21S(a),  for  average  monthly  wages  greater 
than  $660  but  less  than  or  equal  to  $1,000." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  does  the  amend- 
ment do? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  shaU 
attempt  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  coming  up  later, 
anyway. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  cannot  call 
It  up  now.  He  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  POUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  it  In  order  for  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  to  explain  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  It  is  In  order  for  him  to 
discuss  it,  but  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
still  pending. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  amendment  Is  not 
being  offered  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate  is  with  respect  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  to  the  Long 
amendment.  Under  the  Prouty  perfect- 


ing amendment,  there  would  be  a  15 -per- 
cent across-the-board  increase  in  social 
secui-ity  payments,  with  an  increase  In 
the  minimum  benefits  to  $70  per  month. 

As  the  able  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  has  stated  in  his  remarks 
in  opposition  to  the  Prouty  perfecting 
amendment,  the  perfecting  amendment 
offers  no  method  for  defraying  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  imder  that  amendment.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  also  very 
appropriately  stated,  to  go  to  conference 
with  additional  benefits  that  wiU  not  be 
offset  by  additional  increases  in  the  tax, 
or  an  expansion  of  the  tax  base,  would 
be  a  futile  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  want  to 
see  an  increase  in  the  minimum  benefits. 
Under  the  Long  amendment,  the  increase 
would  be  15  percent  across  the  board 
Including  the  minimum  benefit.  The 
minimum  payment  at, the  present  time 
is  $55  a  month.  Fifteen  percent  of  that 
would  be  about  $8.25.  which  would  mean 
that  the  total  minimum  benefit  under 
the  Long  amendment  would  amount  to 
something  like  $63.25,  as  against  $70 
under  the  Prouty  perfecting  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  benefit.  The  able  majority 
leader  would  like  to  see  an  Increase  in 
the  minimum  payment.  As  I  have  stated, 
I  think  all  Senators  would  like  to  see 
an  increase.  For  that  reason,  I  have  of- 
fered a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Long  amendment,  which  will  be  called 
up  after  the  vote  on  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment. This  perfecting  amendment,  which 
I  have  offered  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  able  majority  leader,  would  provide 
for  a  minimum  payment  of  $100  per 


month  to  a  single  individual,  or  $150  a 
month  to  a  man  and  wife.  So  we  would 
provide  a  larger  minimum  benefit,  one 
that  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  increase 
In  the  cost  of  living;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  our  Intenticm  to  do  a  vain 
and  futile  thing. 

We  are  also  going  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  the  increased  benefits  would  be 
offset.  This  would  be  done  by  expanding 
the  tax  base  from  $7,800  a  year  to  $12,000 
a  year.  So.  we  would  provide  an  Increase 
in  the  minimum  pasrment  for  a  single 
individual  that  would  be  $30  above  the 
amount  provided  In  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment. And  we  would  also  provide  a  way 
to  pay  the  bill,  so  that  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  goes  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  he  will  be  able  to 
present  a  fiscally  responsible  plan  where- 
by the  trust  fxmd  will  not  be  endangered 
by  the  increase  in  benefits. 

The  15-percent  increase  in  Itself  is 
actuarially  sound,  as  the  chairman  has 
stated.  However,  to  Increase  the  min- 
imum to  $70  would  result  in  a  drain  up- 
on that  fund. 

The  majority  leader  and  I.  and  those 
who  would  support  us,  want  to  provide 
a  larger  minimum  benefit  than  $70,  one 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  increase  in 
consumer  prices  and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  want  to  provide  the  increased  Income 
with  which  to  pay  the  increased  benefits. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  advocating  that 
the  earnings  base  be  Increased  from 
$7,800  a  year  to  $12,000  a  year.  The  in- 
crease In  the  tax  base  will  not  take  effect 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  and  me  until  1973. 

This  delay  is  possible  without  endan- 
gering the  fimd. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  advised  that 
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the  fund  under  the  Long  amendment 
would  experience  an  increase  in  surplus 
from  $32  billion  in  1970  to  $37  billion  in 
1971. 

So,  even  with  the  increase  of  15  per- 
cent across  the  board,  the  surplus  in  the 
fund  would  be  increased  over  and  be- 
yond the  amount  necessary  to  offset 
that  15-percent  increase  in  payments. 

We  can  easily  wait  until  1973,  without 
jeopardizing  the  trust  fund,  before  we 
put  Into  effect  the  increase  in  the  tax 
base  to  offset  the  increase  in  minimum 
benefits. 

However,  under  the  amendment,  the 
increase  in  the  tax  base  will  take  effect 
in  1973. 

This  Is  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment  which  the  majority  leader 
and  I  have  offered. 

After  the  vote  on  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment— and  I  hope  the  Prouty  perfecting 
amendment  will  be  rejected — we  will 
then  call  up  our  perfecting  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  comment  that  I  believe  I  have  start- 
ed something. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  We  have  been 
thinking  about  this  for  some  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  On  this  very  floor  I  have 
tried  for  8  or  9  years  to  get  meaningful 
social  security  benefits.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  takes  us 
all  by  surprise.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  as  far  as  the  benefit  increase 
goes. 

However,  you  would  not  raise  the  tax 
base  until  1973.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  we  will 
not  raise  the  base  in  taxes  until  after 
the  1972  election. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
fund  is  not  solvent  enough  to  support  a 
$70  monthly  minimum,  it  certainly  would 
not  be  able  to  support  a  $100  monthly 
minimum.  I  am  afraid  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  never  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  South  C^arollna  (Mr.  Hol- 
UNGS)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
any  politics  being  played  on  the  fl(X)r  of 
the  Senate  today.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  exercise  in  one-upmanship 
demonstrates  quite  clearly  why  we 
should  not  even  be  considering  social 
security  legislation  in  connection  with 
the  tax  reform  bill. 

Social  security  legislation  is  very  im- 
portant and  very  serious  legislation.  As 
we  all  know,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  a 
great  many  people. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  very  important 
subject,  a  very  technical  subject,  a  very 
difficult  subject,  and  one  that  ought  to 


have  adequate  hearings  and  adequate 
consideration  in  committee. 

One  of  the  points  that  concerned  me 
as  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  offered  his  amend- 
ment was  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
no  hearings  on  the  legislation  that  he 
himself  has  offered. 

There  is  no  reason  and  no  need  in 
connection  with  the  pending  tax  bill  to 
consider  social  security  Increases.  The 
House  is  proceeding  in  an  orderly  way. 
As  we  know,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  after  holding  hear- 
ings, has  reported  a  bill. 

That  bill  will  be  on  the  House  fioor 
next  week,  and  presumably  some  form 
of  social  security  legislation  will  pass  the 
House.  The  bill  will  then  come  to  the 
Senate. 

It  is  only  appropriate,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  that  the  Senate  consider  such 
legislation  separately  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  ought  to  be  considered. 
Surely  we  have  no  business  rewriting 
the  social  security  law  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  this  manner. 

I,  for  one,  will  vote  against  it.  As  much 
as  I  respect  and  admire  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  for  his 
great  leadership  in  this  field — and  I 
know  how  sincere  he  is,  and  I  know  how 
dedicated  and  sincere  the  spwnsor:;  of  the 
mxt  amendment  are  in  their  devotion 
to  the  objectives  of  social  security — I 
shall  vote  against  both  amendments  in 
the  interest  of  orderly  procedure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  agree  with  the  acting 
minority  leader  about  the  bad  precedent 
we  are  establishing  here  in  trying  to  add 
major  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  I  point  to  the  bad  prece- 
dent that  was  started  a  few  months  ago 
when  under  the  orders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee,  the  Finance 
Committee  was  given  a  limited  time  in 
which  to  report  a  major  tax  reform  bill. 
We  had  some  committee  consideration 
by  means  of  having  day-and-night  ses- 
sions. Yet  we  are  now  having  the  entire 
bill  rewritten  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  wonder  if  it  would  not  have  been  as  well 
to  abolish  the  Finance  Committee  proce- 
dure and  to  have  brought  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor.  The  Senate  has  rejected 
practically  all  the  reforms  that  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  proposed  and  have 
converted  this  bill  into  a  major  Christ- 
mas tree  bill.  Who  says  there  is  no  Santa 
Claus? 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  as 
we  do  our  Christmas  shopping  very  often 
it  is  done  on  credit  cards.  Christmas 
packages  are  passed  around  to  our 
friends  and  relatives;  however,  after  New 
Year's  Day  we  get  the  bills  and  the  state- 
ments. 

The  same  point  is  true  here  today.  I 
point  out  that  for  a  long  time  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  paying  the  bill  for  all 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  Senate  floor 
this  December,  and  they  will  be  laboring 
a  long  time  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  want  to  increase  the 


social  security  benefits.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  want  to  do  it  before  the  next 
election. 

I  think  we  have  a  better  chance  of 
achieving  that  objective  If  we  consider 
social  security  legislation  separately  and 
in  its  proper  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  social  security  recipi- 
ent or  any  other  person  in  this  day  and 
age  getting  by  on  $55  a  month.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  administration  itself 
has  advocated  sm  increase  of  10  per- 
cent— thus  increasing  the  minimum  to 
$60.50.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  understand,  unanimously  re- 
ported a  bill — scheduled  for  House  action 
next  week — that  would  increase  benefits 
by  15  percent. 

I  think  the  minimum  benefits  under 
all  these  plans  are  totally  inadequate  for 
any  person  who  relies  upon  social  secu- 
rity for  subsistence.  Those  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  say  that  a  proposal  that  in- 
creases the  minimum  benefits  to  $100 
and  increases  the  benefits  across  the 
board  by  15  percent  are  playing  politics, 
ought  to  be  aware  of  one  thing — that 
since  the  last  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  to  pensioners,  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  in  the  neighbor h(x>d  of  10 
percent.  So,  the  social  security  pension- 
ers are  getting  no  windfall. 

I  would  like  to  hear  anyone  challenge 
the  difficulty  that  exists  for  those  who 
attempt  to  get  by  on  $55  a  month  with 
prices  going  up  as  they  are  and  the  cost 
of  living  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate. 
You  can  make  fun  about  next  year 
being  an  election  year  and  about  1972 
being  a  presidential  election  year,  but  you 
cannot  make  fun  of  the  people  in  need. 
These  people  are  in  need.  The  inflation 
that  has  occurred  during  this  past  cal- 
endar year  has  been  the  greatest  In  re- 
cent times.  The  social  security  pen- 
sioner— ^living  on  fixed  income — Is  the 
hardest  hit.  To  say  that  our  amendment 
which  raises  these  benefits  is  plasring 
politics  elevates  that  charge  to  a  very 
high  level  of  respectability. 

"Hie  pending  amendment  offered  by 
myself  and  Senator  Byrd  more  than  pays 
for  itself.  It  raises  the  base  of  the  tax  but 
does  not  increase  the  tax  rate.  In  fact, 
the  amendment  produces  a  dight  sur- 
plus to  the  social  security  trust  fimd. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
adopt  this  amendment  so  that  these  most 
needed  adjustments  in  social  security 
benefits  can  be  enacted  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970 — when  they  shall  go  into 
effect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  concur.  One  of  the  major 
causes  for  the  people  being  in  need  of 
increased  social  security  benefits  is  the 
infiation  we  have  experienced  in  the  last 
few  years  which  has  destroyed  the  piu*- 
chasing  power  of  what  little  they  had. 
I  hope  that  sometime  we  can  Join 
hands  across  the  aisle  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  causes  which  are  further  fanning 
the  fires  of  infiation.  I  think  that  is  the 
real  problem  with  relation  to  their  need. 
I  think  the  solution  that  is  needed  is 
the  knowledge  that  purchasing  power 
will  remain  stationary. 
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At  the  present  rate  we  are  taking  it 
away  from  them  through  inflation  fas- 
ter than  we  can  vote  the  benefits  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  HANSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Jimior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ctold- 
water)  is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  have  been  previously  annoimced. 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  44, 
nays  46,  as  follow.>: 


McCarthy 

McClelUn 

McOovem 

UetcaU 

MlUer 

Moadale 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Pastora 

Pearson 

PeU 

ItendoI]A 

Biblcoff 

BusaeU 

Spong 

Stennls 


Talmadg* 
Ty  dings 
WUUams.  N  J. 
WUllams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Yoiing,  Ohio 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS, 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Orlffln,  against. 
Hansen,  against. 


Anderson 

Cook 

Cranston 


NOT  VOTING — 8 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 
Sparkman 


Symington 
Thurmond 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bellmen 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 


Bayh 
Bennett 
Bible 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Church 
Dodd 
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TEAS— 44 

Fong 

Goodell 

Gore 

Gumey 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Magnuson 

Matblas 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

NATS — 46 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hartke 


Moss 

Murphy 

Packwood 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  ni. 

Stevens 

Tower 

Totmg,  N.  Dak. 


Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfield 


So  Mr.  Phovty's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moticoi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ageed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  my  amendment  which  is 
at  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
proposes  an  amendment  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) as  follows: 

Strike  out  page  2  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  page : 
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On  page  9.  after  line  11,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Skc.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  beginning  with  years  begin- 
ning after  December  SI,  1972,  tbe  earnings 


counted  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes  under 
titles  n  and  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  appropriate  sections  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Tode  shall  be  increased  from  97,800 
to  $12,000. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Kducatlon, 
and  Welfare  is  directed  to  modify  the  table 
in  section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  include  benefits,  consistent  with  the  for- 
mula underlying  tbe  beneflta  In  section  215 
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(a) ,  for  average  monthly  wages  greater  than 
(650  but  less  than  or  equal  to  (1,000." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  already  explained  the  per- 
fecting amendment  which  I  have  offered 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  able  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield).  But  for  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators who  were  not  here  when  it  was 
explained,  briefly,  the  amendment  would 
provide  as  follows. 

This  is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Long  amendment.  The  Long  amendment 
provides  a  15-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security  payments. 
This  would  mean  that  for  the  minim  am 
payment,  which  is  now  $55,  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  15  percent,  or  some- 
thing near  $8.25.  This  would  mean  a 
total  minimum  benefit  of  about  $64,  as 
against  $55  as  of  now. 

Under  the  perfecting  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader  and  me,  the 
minimum  benefit  would  become  $100,  and 
we  also  propose  the  means  for  financing 
the  increase.  This  is  a  fiscally  responsible 
amendment.  As  the  chairman  has  said  so 
many  times,  it  is  futile  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  increases  in  various  benefits 
that  would  amount  to  a  drain  on  the 
funds.  This  amendment  is  actuarily 
soimd  in  that  we  are  paying  our  own 
way. 

We  propose  to  increase  the  wage  base 
from  $7,800  annually  to  $12,000  annually, 
to  take  effect  in  1973. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a 

brief  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 

entire  cost  of   the  program   would   be 

borne  by  those  people  who  are  getting 

more  than  $7,800  and  less  than  $12,000? 

Mr.   BYRD  of   West   Virginia.   WeU, 

those  individuals  in  that  range  will  pay 

an  additional  tax,  but  in  the  long  run 

they  will  get  higher  benefits  because  an 

individual  who  pays  a  tax  on  a  $12,000 

base,  in  the  long  nm  is  going  to  get  in- 

creased  benefits. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  answer  to 
my  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thought 
that  was  the  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  CTURTIS.  The  answer  is  yes?  The 
Senator  says  that  we  pay  our  way,  that 
the  costs  of  the  Increase  the  Senator  pro- 
poses would  be  borne  solely  and  exclu- 
sively by  those  people  whose  wages  and 
salaries  are  not  less  than  $7,800  and  not 
more  than  $12,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  they 
will  also  be  the  beneficiaries,  in  the  long 
nm,  along  with  others  in  the  lower  in- 
come ranges.  Of  course,  the  employer 
also  pays. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  is  it  not  true  that 
people  who  have  salaries  at  $7,800  are 
now  getting  more  than  $100,  so  that  by 
raising  this  up  to  $100  the  Senator  will 
be  benefiting  a  different  group  of  peo- 


ple than  those  who  will  pay  for  the  added 
benefit? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  getting 
the  idea.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Those 
single  persons  who  now  receive  more 
than  $100  will  receive  a  15-percent  in- 
crease  

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  they  receive  that 
under  the  bill,  not  imder  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
true.  The  question  here  boils  down  to 
this.  Do  we  want  individuals  who  are 
now  getting  a  minimum  of  $55  a  month 
to  have  only  a  15-percent  increase  which 
will  add  up  to  a  paltry  $64  a  month,  or 
do  we  want  them  to  have  at  least  $400 
a  month?  ' 

That  is  the  question. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  has  he  estimated  the  drain 
on  the  social  security  ftmd  before  the 
additional  funds  come  in,  the  drain  for 
fiscal  years  1971  and  1972? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  an- 
swer to  that  question,  there  would  be  no 
drain  on  the  trust  fund — none  whatso- 
ever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  balance  in 
the  trust  fund  will  increase.  In  1970, 
there  will  be  a  $32  billion  balance  in  the 
fund.  In  1971,  there  wiU  be  a  $37  billion 
balance  in  the  fund,  even  with  the  15- 
percent  increase  brought  about  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long).  Thus,  there  will  not  be 
a  drain.  The  balance  in  the  fund  will 
continue  to  increase  and  the  fund  will 
remain  actuarially  sound. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Would  it  not  increase 
by  $2  bilUon  more  each,  over  the  2  years 
1971  and  1972?  Is  there  not  an  actual 
drain  on  the  fund  for  those  2  years  be- 
cause of  the  Senator's  amendment,  6n 
the  $2  billion  balance,  and  then  we  begin 
to  catch  it  up  in  1973? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  cost 
would  be  $41/2  billion  for  the  15-percent 
increase  alone.  For  the  additional  in- 
crease up  to  $100  in  the  minimum  pay- 
ment for  a  single  individual  and  $150 
for  a  married  couple,  yes,  the  cost  would 
be  $2  billion.  Now,  that  additional  cost 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  earnings  base  effec- 
tive in  1973. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  it  is  not  really 
fiscally  responsible.  The  Senator  will  be 
saying,  because  there  is  a  surplus  in  the 
fund,  let  us  spend  it  now,  rather  than 
reserving  it  for  the  people  in  the  future. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  not  saying  that  at  all. 
We  are  saying  that  there  is  a  balance  in 
the  fund.  We  are  saying,  "Let  us  raise  the 
minimum  payment  to  an  amoimt  which 
is  in  conformity  with  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Give  the  recipient  at  least 
$100  a  month." 

Not  only  is  there  now  a  $32  billion 
balance  in  the  fund,  but  the  balance  in 
the  fund  will  grow  over  and  above  the 
additional  cost  resulting  from  the  $100 
minimum.  In  order  to  meet  that  cost,  we 
propose  to  expand  the  wage  base  from 
$7,800  to  $12,000  In  1973.  In  reality,  we 
could  go  beyond  that  year  and  still  be 
actuarially  responsible. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Are  not  the  obligations 


imder  the  social  security  system  in  terms 
of  their  resiwnsibllity  to  pay  out  social 
security  benefits  later?  Are  they  not  also 
growing?  So  that  the  Senator  will  be 
drawing  against  the  future  for  at  least 
$2  billion  for  those  2  years? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  They  are 
growing,  but  we  are  providing  for  that 
growth,  over  and  above  that,  by  making 
the  expansion  in  the  earnings  base  effec- 
tive in  1973. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  other  words,  spend 
now  and  pay  later. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  Spend 
now  and  pay  now.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fiscal  soimdness  of  this  amendment. 
In  fact,  the  cost  of  the  15-percent  in- 
crease without  any  provision  for  finan- 
cing would  be  1.24  percent  of  payroll. 
The  present  surplus  in  the  fund  is  1.16 
percent.  The  Mansfield-Byrd  amendment 
would  cost  1.66  percent  of  pajrroll  and 
the  increase  in  the  payroll  would  be  0.53 
percent  plus  the  existing  1.16  percent. 
Thus,  this  amendment  would  produce  a 
siuplus  of  0.03  percent  to  the  trust  fund 
as  opposed  to  a  0.08  percent  deficit  in  the 
pending  Long  amendment. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
how  much  will  this  cost  a  wage  earner 
making  $12,000  a  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I  may 
interject  there,  $475  a  year,  which  does 
not  take  effect  until  after  they  have 
voted  in  1972. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
could  not  hear  that.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  $475  for 
the  individual  to  raise  the  extra  tax,  but 
it  conveniently  would  not  take  effect  un- 
til after  he  has  voted  in  1972. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  If  the  Senator  from  West 

Virginia  will  yield  again 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

The  answer  is,  I  am  advised,  to  the 
Senator's  first  question,  about  $250. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Well  now,  this  is  the 
bracket  of  most  of  the  shopworkers  to- 
day in  my  State.  They  are  msdcing  more 
than  the  $7,800  that  they  are  now  being 
charged  for,  and  C8i  up.  The  skilled 
workers  and  most  of  the  shopworkers  in 
my  State  pay  on  that  wage  base.  This 
will  come  off  Uieir  withholding,  begin- 
ning in  1972,  I  take  it.  My  experience 
with  these  people  is  that  they  are  saying, 
that  is  all  they  can  afford  out  of  their 
salary  checks  on  social  security  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
will  be  very  popular  with  those  people. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Bylr.  Presi- 
dent, by  Increasing  the  earnings  base  to 
$12,000,  the  benefits  for  individuals  so 
affected  will  be,  accordingly,  increased 
when  it  comes  time  for  them  to  retire. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  s^eld? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  true,  under 
the  present  base,  that  the  terrific  strain 
is  on  those  earning  up  to  $7,800  a  year, 
and  what  we  are  doing  is  lifting  them  up 
to  $12,000  so  that  we  can  give  some  of 
these  people  $100  in  order  Just  to  live. 
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and  what  they  pay  will  be  matched  by 
the  employer  as  well.  That  Is  what  it 
amounts  to,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  the  amendment,  but  I  do  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  majority 
leader  for  offering  it,  because  it  is  a  fis- 
cally responsible  approach,  since  it  would 
raise  the  money  it  takes  to  pay  for  the 
additional  benefits. 

But  I  feel  I  should  point  out  that  this 
amendment — and  the  same  would  be 
true  of  the  Prouty  amendment — has  very 
Uttle  to  do  with  need. 

Many  people  would  benefit  from  a  $100 
minimiun  who  cannot  claim  Justification 
on  the  basis  of  equity  or  need.  Many 
people  who  draw  minimum  social  secu- 
rity benefits  today  did  not  spend  much  of 
their  time  working  under  social  security 
coverage. 

For  example,  some  years  ago  I  tried  to 
make  it  opUonal  for  the  firemen  in  my 
State  of  Louisiana,  city  by  city,  to  come 
in  under  social  security.  They  sent  their 
representatives  up  here  to  say  that  they 
wished  to  be  taken  out  from  under  such 
coverage,  because  they  felt  they  had  a 
better  retirement  program  in  Louisiana 
than  under  social  security. 

But  if  one  of  those  firemen  retired 
after  a  few  years — and  some  of  our  fire- 
men and  policemen  can  retire  after  20 
years  of  service,  even  though  they  are 
still  relatively  young — and  then  went  to 
work  for  the  relatively  short  period  nec- 
essary to  qualify  for  the  minimum  under 
social  security,  he  would  receive  these 
benefits  even  though  he  was  drawing  a 
generous  retirement  based  on  the  work 
he  did  originally  as  a  policeman  or  a 
fireman.  Many  persons  now  receiving 
the  minimum  social  security  benefit  are 
not  needy  and  could  not  qualify  on  the 
basis  of  their  limited  earnings  under  so- 
cial security  for  any  increase.  But  they 
would  have  an  increase  under  the  pro- 
posed Eunendment  that  would  bring  their 
benefits  up  to  $100  from  the  present  $55. 

This  would  be  true  of  a  great  number 
of  State  and  local  employees,  and  also  of 
some  of  our  Federal  civil  sei-vants.  Even 
a  Senator  who  has  spent  a  small  period 
of  time  in  work  that  entitled  them  to 
social  security  coverage  might  draw  the 
minimum  amount.  Even  though  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  generous  retirement  program, 
and  a  Senator  might  he  drawing  $12,000 
a  year  in  Senate  retirement  benefits,  if 
he  was  receiving  a  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit  we  would  be  increasing  his 
social  security  check  from  $55  to  $100. 

To  take  another  example,  some  doc- 
tors and  dentists  who  were  only  recently 
covered  under  the  social  security  pro- 
-rram,  might  be  drawing  minimum  social 
security  benefits.  Some  of  them  may  have 
been  benefited  by  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
10.  for  which  the  Senate  voted.  Some  of 
them  are  drawing  retirement  benefits  by 
virtue  of  various  private  retirement  ar- 
rangements which  will  provide  generous 
annuities  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 


I  bring  this  up  so  that  Senators  are  not 
misled  into  the  belief  that  thckse  bene- 
fited by  increasing  the  minimum  are  only 
needy  people  or  people  whose  only  income 
is  their  social  security.  Some  of  those 
people  getting  minimum  social  security 
benefits  have  little  need  for  a  substantial 
increase. 

Mr.    DOLE.   Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Who  is  eligible  for  the  $100 
monthly  payments  for  single  persons 
and  $150  payments  for  families?  What 
are  the  eligibility  requirements?  The 
Senator  has  indicated  that  many  are  not 
in  need.  Would  the  Senator  inform  us 
who  would  be  eligible? 

Mr.  LONG.  Anyone  fully  insured  un- 
der the  social  security  program  would  be 
eligible.  Eventually  a  person  will  have 
to  have  10  years  of  work  in  employ- 
ment— covered  imder  social  security  in 
order  to  be  fully  insured,  although  a 
number  of  persons  are  now  fully  insiu-ed 
with  less  than  10  years  of  coverage.  In 
any  case,  anyone  fully  insured  would  re- 
ceive a  minimum  benefit  of  $100  imder 
the  amendment. 

As  I  said,  many  of  these  people  at  the 
minimum  have  coverage  under  other  re- 
tirement systems,  such  as  the  Federal 
civil  service  retirement  system  or  private 
pension  plans,  even  though  they  have 
worked  long  enough  lo  have  become 
fully  insured  under  social  security. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  question  I  ask  is.  Do  we 
have  any  way  of  Icnowing,  as  far  as  num- 
bers are  concerned,  how  many  of  these 
people  may  be  in  the  so-called  poverty 
level  or  are  people  who  do  not  need  social 
security  benefits? 

Mr.  LONG.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot 
answer  the  question  in  precise  numbers 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  question  in  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  could  answer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  same 
question  might  be  asked  with  regard  to 
those  people  who  are  now  drawing  $55 
a  month  as  a  minimum.  We  may  as  well 
do  away  with  those,  on  that  basis. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  begs  the  question. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  it 
does  not  beg  the  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  are  we  voting  for 
now?  To  give  $100  a  month  to  milUon- 
aires,  or  to  people  who  get  little  or 
nothing? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make?  They  have  all  paid 
their  own  way.  There  is  no  means  test 
in  the  social  security  program. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
further  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  there  are  about 
3 'a  million  people  in  the  category  to  be 
benefited  by  the  amendment.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  if  we  raised  the  mini- 
mum to  $100,  only  about  one-third  of 
the  additional  benefits  would  go  to  per- 
sons in  the  poverty  category.  Two-thirds 
would  go  to  persons  who  do  not  fall  in 
the  poverty  category. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  are  voting  to  spend 
I  do  not  know  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  people  who  do  not  need  the 


money.  I  think  perhaps  we  might  call 
the  amendment  the  "Political  Security 
Amendment  of  1969." 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  not  so  categorize 
it.  However  there  would  be  many  peo- 
ple who  could  not  qualify  for  a  mini- 
mum benefit  of  $100  on  the  basis  of 
need,  although  there  are  many  who 
could. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  getting  into  a  very  complex  sit- 
uation. The  objectives  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  are  certainly  worthy.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  argue  that  any- 
one in  the  United  States  should  have  an 
income  of  less  than  $100,  but  we  are 
doing  this  in  a  very  complex  tax  bill, 
without  any  idea  of  what  we  are  doing 
to  the  social  security  fund. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  a  sound  proposal  because 
it  was  done  after  an  examination  of  all 
the  figures,  after  careful  consideration 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  insures  the  integrity  of 
the  social  security  fund. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  suggested  a  proposal  of  a  minimum 
family  allowance  as  an  amendment  to 
the  welfare  law.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  already  had  hear- 
ings on  the  question.  My  understanding 
is  that  it  will  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness when  they  return  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  That  means  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  within  a  period  of  3 
or  4  months,  will  have  before  it  clari- 
fications and  basic  amendments  of  the 
social  security  law  and  what  we  do  for 
minimum  famUy  allowances. 

At  that  time,  after  full  and  complete 
hearings  on  a  complex  subject,  it  could 
very  well  take  the  United  States  into  new 
directions  in  the  whole  field  of  social 
security  and  welfare. 

I  personally  do  not  think  we  should 
try  to  writti  at  this  moment,  in  this 
complex  bill,  what  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  are  proposing.  I  believe  the 
Senate  can  wait  another  3  or  4  months, 
after  the  completion  of  full  and  com- 
plete hearings  on  this  complex  subject, 
before  we  acton  this  proposal.  I  believe 
we  will  arrive  at  a  sound,  balanced  pro- 
gram that  will  assure  every  family  in 
this  country  a  minimum  of  $100  a  month. 
I  think  we  are  acting  very  hastily  in  try- 
ing to  adopt  a  proposal  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  appreciate  what  the  Sen- 
&.tjOT  l^&iS  sSiid 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  is  a  former  Secretar>' 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
said  about  this  matter.  The  reason  why 
I  offered  the  15-percent  increase  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  that  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that  this 
Congress  sometime  within  the  next  2 
months  will  grant  at  least  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  increase.  But 
when  we  get  to  those  other  proposals. 
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meritorious  though  they  may  be,  they 
will  require  very  careful  consideration. 

Seven  thousand  pages  of  hearings  have 
been  accumulated  in  5  weeks  of  commit- 
tee consideration  of  the  tax  reform  bill. 
We  do  know  about  the  House  tax  reform 
bill  and  the  amendments  added  to  it.  If 
we  were  given  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
hearings  of  half  that  length,  we  would  be 
able  to  advise  the  Senate  precisely  al)out 
social  security;  which  people  would  be 
benefited  by  what  kind  of  amendment, 
who  has  the  greatest  need  for  benefit 
changes,  and  what  people  would  benefit 
from  increases  even  though  they  have 
less  need  for  it. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  minimum 
benefit,  in  my  judgment,  should  await 
further  study.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  having  conducted 
lengthy  hearings,  and  having  all  that 
information  at  their  disposal,  still  says 
that  we  ought  to  wait  until  next  year 
imtil  they  try  to  draft  a  bill  to  take  into 
account  the  various  questions  such  as 
that  suggested  in  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thor- 
oughly 'approve  the  position  taken  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is 
not  true  that  insurance — and  that  is 
what  this  is — would  be  drawn  for  3  years 
by  some  3  million  persons  at  an  increased 
amount,  despite  the  fact  that  the  ftmds 
necessary  to  support  the  payment  of 
insurance  benefits  at  that  rate  will  not 
begin  to  be  paid  in  until  1973. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 
what  he  has  stated,  although  I  must  say 
to  my  friend  from  Florida  that  from  an 
actuarial  point  of  view,  the  amendment 
is  sound. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  we 
do  not  know,  because  we  do  not  have 
that  testimony  before  us. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  benefi- 
ciaries would  be  drawing  insurance — and 
that  is  what  this  is — on  a  basis  on  which 
it  is  necessary  to  levy  higher  contribu- 
tions from  both  employees  and  employ- 
ers, 3  years  before  those  contributions 
are  to  be  paid  in.  I  could  never  support 
anything  which  is  said  to  be  insurance, 
and  is  designed  to  be  insurance,  which 
is  to  be  paid  on  a  basis  much  more  gen- 
erous than  the  present  and  continuing 
rate  of  payments  would  support  for  3 
years. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  completely 
correct  in  what  he  has  stated,  although 
I  should  point  out  that  over  the  long  run. 
this  amendment  would  be  actuarially 
sound. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Coimectlcut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP,  Mr.  President,  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is 
very  well  taken,  because  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  lower  middle-inu}me 
groups  are  facing  a  very  heavy  burden 
with  this  Increased  taxation.  It  could 
very  weU  be,  and  It  probably  will,  that  If 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  minimum 
family  allowance  is  accepted  by  Congress, 
much    of    these    payments    will    come 


through  general  revenues,  and  not  the 
social  security  system,  and  it  will  not 
necessarily  cover  merely  people  on  wel- 
fare, but  those  who  are  below  a  mini- 
mum income,  and  the  type  of  individuals 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  seek  to 
make  the  beneficiaries  here  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  out  of  general  revenues  that 
will  be  paid  by  all  taxpayers,  conwra- 
tions,  and  higher  income  taxpayers,  and 
we  will  not  necessarily  be  placing  the 
burden  on  the  wage  earner. 

The  objective,  may  I  say  again,  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  seek  to  achieve, 
is  an  objective  to  which  we  all  must  re- 
pair. I  do  not  think  we  should  seek  to 
repair  to  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time,  without  hearings,  on  a 
very  complex  subject  that  will  cover  the 
official,  and  economic  thinking,  because 
that  is  what  we  will  be  facing  next  spring 
or  next  simuner,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  try  to  do  it  at  this  time. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  should  like  to  pursue 
that  point  just  a  moment. 

We  think  of  a  man  who  is  earning  be- 
tween $7,800  and  $12,000  as  being  a  big 
earner.  But  I  point  out  that  with  sweep- 
ers earning  $4.50  an  hour  in  automotive 
plants  and  most  other  manufactm-ing 
plants,  and  with  all  of  the  building  trades 
people  earning  from  $5  an  hour  upward, 
this  would  throw  the  great  mass  of  reg- 
\ilar  wage  earners  into  a  large  increase  in 
a  payment  that  most  of  them  are  com- 
plaining about  already.  When  that  $22.50 
a  month  waltzes  across  that  payroll,  we 
will  hear  some  louder  screams  than  we 
are  beginning  to  hear  already. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
these  older  people,  who  thought  they  were 
buying  a  secure  insurance  poUcy  when 
social  security  was  started,  and  are  now 
not  getting  that.  We  have  relegated  those 
people  to  a  poverty  standard  today,  and 
I  certainly  agree  that  we  do  owe  them 
a  minimum  of  $100  a  month  on  a  net 
basis,  because  we  are  not  living  up  to  the 
contract  we  wrote  to  those  pe<H>le  when 
they  bought  this  Insiu-ance  out  of  de- 
pressiMi  dollars,  when  they  were  earn- 
ing $25  to  $50  a  week,  rather  than  $150 
to  $200. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  before  we 
put  this  burden  on  the  25-year-old  man, 
who  is  paying  for  a  house  and  trying  to 
raise  a  family  and  never  has  enough 
money  to  go  around,  we  had  better  think 
twice  about  It. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  brought  out  the  fact  Uiat  this  is  a 
considerable  added  burden  as  far  as  wage 
earners  are  concerned.  It  has  often  been 
mentioned,  particularly  by  people  who 
are  interested  in  small  bushiess,  that  the 
backbone  of  private  enterprise  In  this 
coimtry  Is  the  small  business  people, 
those  who  are  self-employed.  How  much 
out  of  the  hides  of  those  self-employed 
people  would  this  plan  proix>se  to  take? 


Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
figure,  but  assuming  a  self-employed  per- 
son is  making  $12,000  a  year  or  more, 
starting:  in  1973  his  tax  would  be  upward 
of  $300  a  year  more  than  under  present 
law. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  wage  earner's  tax  is  about 
$250  a  year,  but  for  the  small  business- 
man it  is  considerably  greater.  My  own 
information  is  that,  instead  of  $300  per 
year,  the  increase  would  be  about  $358. 
BeUeve  me,  that  is  a  crushing  biurden  on 
some  of  these  small  business  people  who 
are  the  backbone  of  American  private 
enterprise,  and  make  something  like 
about  $7,800  to  $12,000  a  year.  I  beUeve 
they  have  enough  burdens  without  oiu- 
imposing  this  additional  burden  upon 
them. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  increase  in  the  taxes 
for  the  self-employed  person  would  be 
about  $321  in  1973. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  expresses  considerable 
doubt  that  the  House  conferees  would 
consider  an  increase  to  $70,  does  he  be- 
lieve now  that  there  is  any  remote  possi- 
bility of  the  other  body  agreeing  to  the 
proposition  which  has  Just  been  ad- 
vanced? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  cannot  assure  the  Senator 
at  all  that  they  woiild  accept  it.  All  I  can 
say  to  the  Senator  is  that  they  would  not 
be  turning  us  down  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  turned  us  down  repeatedly  in 
the  past,  namely  on  the  grounds  thiat  the 
proposal  did  not  have  a  tax  to  pay  for  it. 
That  is  one  type  of  case  where  they  have 
consistently  said,  "No,"  in  such  emphatic 
terms  that  we  had  to  pretend  we  had  not 
been  insulted  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  had  not  been.  That  is  the  type  of 
attitude  they  have  taken  whenever  we 
have  insisted  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  that  is  not  self- 
financing.   

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  was  my  thought, 
but  I  felt  they  might  accept  the  $70. 1  am 
faced  with  a  real  problem,  because  I  feel 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  level,  and  I 
may  vote  for  the  amendment,  though  by 
doing  so  I  Imow  I  shall  be  wasting  a  vote, 
because  nothing  will  ever  happen. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  supported  the  President's  social  se- 
curity proposals  which  would  have  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  10  per- 
cent across  the  t>oard.  I  also  supported 
the  Prouty  amendment  which  would 
have  increased  benefits  15  percent  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  surplus  in  the  social 
security  trust  fund. 

However,  I  cannot  support  proposals 
whose  benefits  to  certain  beneficiaries 
are  outweighed  by  the  cost  In  inflation 
to  many  more  in  our  society.  Particu- 
larly affected  by  such  measures  are  those 
who  can  afford  it  least — the  poor,  the 
retired,  and  those  living  on  flxed  In- 
comes. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  any  legisla- 
tion whose  benefits  in  my  judgment  are 
overshadowed  by  costs  to  many  through 
Inflation  and/or  increased  taxes. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield).  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
•  Mr.  GoLDWATER)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[No.  177  Leg.) 

YEAS — 48 

Aiken 

HolUngs 

Mos,> 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Muskie 

Bible 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Pell 

Byrd.W.Va. 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Mansfield 

Randoli^ 

Church 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Schwelker 

Eaijleton 

McOee 

Smith,  Maine 

Fulbright 

McOovern 

Spong 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Hart 

Metcalf 

WUlUms,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hatfleld 

Montoya 
NAYS— *1 

Young,  Ohio 

Allen 

Ervln 

Miller 

Allott 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Baker 

Fong 

Packwood 

Bellmen 

Goodell 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Gore 

Percy 

Boggs 

Grlffln 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gumey 

Saxbe 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Scott 

Cotton 

Harris 

Stennts 

Curtis 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Hruska 

Tower 

Dominick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Long 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 1 
Stevens,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 10 
Anderson  Mathias  Symington 

Cook  Mundt  Thurmond 

Cranston  Smith,  ni. 

Ooldwater  Sparkman 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  and  Mr.  Mansfield  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Members  are  in  the  Chamber,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  he  can  give  us  some  informa- 
tion as  to  what  we  might  expect  during 
the  remainder  of  today  and  for  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader  by  saying  that 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  have  three,  four, 
or  five  more  votes  today.  We  are  coming 
in  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  We 
are  going  to  stay  on  the  tax  bill.  Hope- 
fully, we  may  be  able  to  finish  it  tomor- 
row night.  I  think  the  chances  are  fair, 
if  not  excellent. 

I  have  been  informed  by  several  Sen- 
ators that  they  reaUy  mean  business, 
that  If  there  are  no  amendments  avail- 
able, we  will  go  to  third  reading. 

I  am  therefore  glad  to  give  this  infor- 
mation in  open  to  all  the  Senators:  that 
there  will  be  votes  tomorrow — hopefully, 
many — that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  bill  will  be  finished  tomorrow  night, 
and  that  so  far  as  the  appropriation  bills 
are  concerned,  we  can  let  them  wait  for 
a  while. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  concur  in  what  the  majority 
leader  has  said.  I  think  the  Members 
should  be  advised  that  if  they  have 
amendments  they  should  be  here  and 
offer  them.  We  are  going  to  act  on  them 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  we  hope 
that  everyone  has  a  chance  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

But  when  we  reach  the  point  that 
there  are  no  other  amendments  I  expect 
to  call  for  a  third  reading  and  final  pas- 
sage. I  think  the  Members  should  be  on 
notice  to  have  their  amendments  ready. 

After  all,  there  are  only  16  more  shop- 
ping days  between  now  and  Christmas, 
and  we  are  dealing  with  a  Christmas 
tree  bill.  We  had  better  get  busy  and  get 
the  ball  rolling.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wall  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  aoor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  be  given  an  idea  as  to  how  many 
amendments  there  are? 

Mr.  MANSFTEXD.  I  would  say  there 
are  probably  30  at  the  desk,  but,  as  al- 
ways, not  all  will  be  called  up.  But  we 
have  the  amendment  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana  on  deck.  We  will 
have  one  from  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  CWdahoma.  We  have  one  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  one  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  we  not  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement?  Could 
we  not  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  finish  this  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  debate  on  fur- 
ther amendments  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  oetween  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  that  the  time  on  the  bill 
be  limited  to  3  hours. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  trying  to  bring  up  a  complicated 
amendment,  and  many  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  asked  for  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  it.  I  feel  that  an 
hour  is  not  sufficient  in  which  to  ade- 
quately debate  the  amendment  and  to 
adequately  allow  the  various  Members 
to  talk  about  the  position  they  are  going 
to  take.  I  therefore  object. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  on  which  I  am  willing  to 
agree  to  a  time  limitation.  It  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  pending  Long 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  SUB(X)MMnTEE  ON  HEALTH 
TO  MEET  ON  MONDAY  AND  TUES- 
DAY, DECEMBER  8  AND  9.  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  has  been  cleared  all  around.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  on  next  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  in  executive  session,  on  the 
matter  of  population  problems.  This  re- 
quest is  made  because  many  witnesses 
are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  if  the  request  is  not  granted, 
they  will  have  to  be  notified  not  to  come. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  meeting.  It  is  fine  with 
me.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  raised  the 
question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  want  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  withdraw 
the  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No. 

May  I  ask  that  the  Senate  do  this: 
We  are  trying  to  get  out  the  education 
bill,  and  we  are  meeting  on  Monday  at 
6  p.m.,  and  the  Senate  may  still  be  in 
session  at  that  time.  Could  we  have 
imanimous  consent  to  do  that  on  Mon- 
day? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  be  here  on 
Monday  evening.  I  will  have  to  be  away. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  try  to  do 
what  we  can.  At  this  time,  this  is  because 
of  the  imusual  circumstances. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  not  heard 
about  this,  and  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  yielding  to  me. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
bill  (S.  118)  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning 
compact,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  others  to  cooperate 
with  the  planning  agency  thereby  cre- 
ated, and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  debate  on  the  Harris 
amendment  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  object. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  amendments  which  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  and  which  are  a  part 
of  the  same  thing.  They  are  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  Long  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amendments 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ":»RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendmeiits  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Amendment 
No.  367  add  the  following  new  section: 

"DISREGARDING  OASDI  BENEFIT  INCREASES  TO 
THE  EXTENT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  RETROACTIVE 
EFFECTIVE    DATES 

"Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  there  shall  be  excluded  in  deter- 
mining the  income  of  any  individual  or 
family  for  purposes  of  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  or 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (In  addition 
to  any  other  amounts  so  excluded  or  disre- 
garded) any  amount  paid  to  such  Individual 
In  any  month  under  title  II  of  such  Act 
(or  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  by  reason  of  the  first  proviso  In  section 
3(e)  thereof),  otherwise  than  as  the  regular 
monthly  payment  due  such  Individual  for 
the  preceding  month,  to  the  extent  that  such 
pajrment  is  attributable  to  an  Increase  under 
this  Act  or  a  subsequent  Act  (resulting  from 
the  enactment  of  a  retroactive  general  in- 
crease in  primary  Insurance  amounts  under 
such  title  n)  In  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system  for  one  or 
more  months  before  the  month  In  which 
such  payment  Is  received." 

At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill,  insert  the 
following : 

"DISREGARDING      OP     INCOME      IN      DETERMINING 
NEED   FOR   PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  law  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval of  a  State  plan  to  provide  aid  or 
assistance  In  the  form  of  money  payments 
to  individuals  under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI, 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  the  requirement  that — 

(1)  In  determining  need  of  any  adult  In- 
dividual for  such  aid  or  assistance,  the  State 
agency  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  plan  shall  disregard 
$7.50  per  month  of  income  of  such  individ- 
ual, and 

(2)  (A)  each  individual  receiving  such  aid 
or  assistance  fco'  any  month  shall  realize  an 
increase  in  the  amotint  of  his  benefit  In  the 
form  of  money  payments  of  $7.50  per  month, 
whether  Increase  is  brought  about  by  reason 
of  the  application  of  clause  (1)  or  otherwise, 
and 

(B)  In  the  administration  of  an^  such 
plsin,  there  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  Increased  benefits  required 
by  subclause  (A),  an  amount  equal  to  any 
savings  realized  In  the  provision  of  such 
benefits  by  reason  of  the  amendment,  In  this 
Act,  of  any  provision  Increasing  the  amount 
of  monthly  benefits  pajrable  to  Individuals 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


(b)  If ,  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
requirements  Imposed  In  clauses  (i)  and 
(2)   of  subsection  (a),  any  State  Incurs  In 

the  operatton  of  its  State  plan  (referred  to 
in  subsection  (a) )  for  any  calendar  quarter, 
expense  In  excess  of  the  amount  of  expense 
it  would  have  incurred  If  such  requlrementa 
had  not  been  applied,  then.  It  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  paid,  out  of  any  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
the  State  In  carrying  out  such  plan,  an  addi- 
tional amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
excess. 

(c)  Any  additional  amount  to  which  a 
SUte  Is  entitled  under  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  a  State  plan  (referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a) )  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  same  methods,  and  otherwise  In 
like  manner,  as  are  the  payments  which  such 
State  Is  entitled  to  receive  with  respect  to 
such  plan  under  other  provisions  of  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  the  amendments 
read? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  I  can  explain 
them  quickly  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  can  explain  the  amend- 
ments if  he  can  be  heard.  WUl  the  Chair 
please  enforce  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HOLLAND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
prayer  tomorrow  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  there  will 
not  be  a  morning  hour  or  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow.  After  the  Senator  from 
Florida  concludes  his  remarks  we  will 
proceed  directly  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendments  on  the  bill. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270) .  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
Senators  will  support  this  amendment. 
If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  Senators 
I  can  explain  it  briefiy. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  which 
is  in  two  parts,  is  to  pctss  along  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  a  $7.50  In- 
crease in  assistance,  which  we  can  do 
without  additional  funds. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  I 
can  explain  the  amendment  briefly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  how  many  millions  are 
involved  in  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  just  told  the  Senator 
there  are  no  millions  involved  as  far  as 
additional  Federal  contributions  are  con- 
cerned. But  since  the  Senator  asked  for 
the  explanation  I  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  explain  it 
but  I  will  get  the  information  on  my  own. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  quite  able  to  get  his  own  infor- 
mation but  I  was  trying  to  be  helpful  to 
him.  inasmuch  as  I  had  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  not  be  read. 
Is  there  objection  to  that?  If  there  is  no 
objection  I  can  go  ahead  and  explain  it, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  in  three  parts  and  each 
part  Is  very  simple. 

The  first  part  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  social  security  increase  of  15 
percent,  which  is  contained  in  the  Long 
amendment,  will  not  be  paid  to  social 
security  recipients  imtil  April  of  next 
year.  There  are  some  1.5  million  people 
in  America  who  receive  some  social  secu- 
rity and  some  welfare  assistance  by  rea- 
son of  being  aged,  blind,  or  disabled.  The 
first  part  of  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that,  when  they  receive  that  social 
security  payment  in  April,  a  part  of 
which  will  be  retroactive,  the  welfare  de- 
partment in  the  particular  State  will  not 
consider  the  Increase  in  social  security 
which  they  will  be  receiving  retroactively 
as  resources  available  to  the  welfare  re- 
cipient and  go  back  and  figure  that  in 
and  deduct  that  amoimt  from  money  the 
welfare  recipient  received  prior  to  April. 
-  I  think  the  Social  Security  people  and 
the  welfare  departments  of  the  various 
States  would  say  to  Senators,  the  same 
as  some  of  them  have  said  to  me,  that  it 
would  cause  all  sorts  of  diflBculty,  more 
than  it  is  worth,  if  they  had  to  go  back 
and  deduct  that  amount  of  money  al- 
ready paid  because  of  retroactive  social 
security  payments  that  we  are  about  to 
vote  on  in  the  Long  amendment.  That  is 
the  fl^st  part  of  the  amendment.  It  is 
very  simple. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
provides  that  the  1.5  million  people  who 
are  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  and  who  re- 
ceive some  social  security  and  some  wel- 
fare asslstsoice — who  otherwise  in  most 
of  the  States  under  the  Long  amend- 
ment would  receive  no  increase  because 
their  welfare  assistance  payments  would 
simply  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
money  their  social  security  payment  is 
increased — will  receive  an  additional 
$7.50  by  the  provision  in  the  amendment 
which  states  that  the  first  $7.50  received 
by  such  welfare  recipients  through  the 
social  security  increase  will  not  be 
counted  as  Income  to  be  deducted  from 
what  they  would  otherwise  get  from 
welfare. 
Mr.  President,  the  third  part  of  the 


amendment  Is  similar.  It  deals  with  a 
diSerent  and  an  additional  1.5  million 
people  who  are  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
and  who  are  receiving  no  social  security. 
"ITiis  part  of  the  amendment  provides 
that  those  1.5  million  people  would  re- 
ceive, through  this  amendment,  an  addi- 
tional $7.50  a  mouth,  the  same  as  the 
other  people;  the  effect  would  be  that 
those  who  are  receiving  only  public  as- 
sistance because  they  are  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  would  receive  the  same  kind  of 
increase  that  the  social  security  recipi- 
ents are  gomg  to  receive  tf ,  as  I  hope  we 
do,  we  adopt  the  Long  amendment. 

That  portion  of  the  amendment  will 
be  funded  m  this  manner:  The  welfare 
department  in  a  State  will  receive  a 
windfall  by  the  passage  of  the  Long 
amendment;  by  increasing  social  security 
payments,  their  fimds  required  to  match 
Federal  assistance  would  be  reduced; 
and  the  amendment  provides  that  they 
will  take  that  savings  realized  through 
the  social  security  increase  and  use  It  to 
pass  along  at  least  $7.50  as  an  increase  to 
welfare  recipients,  who  are  aged,  blind 
or  disabled. 

The  amendment  provides,  to  be  sure 
we  are  not  going  to  require  a  State  to 
put  up  more  money  than  it  is  now,  if  the 
realized  saving  is  not  sufficient,  the  dif- 
ference will  be  made  up  by  Federal  con- 
tribution. However,  I  am  informed  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  that, 
first  of  all,  there  will  be  a  negligible  ad- 
ditional expenditure  required  by  the 
States,  if  any,  and  to  the  degree  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  is  required,  that  will 
come  out  of  money  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  spending  from  the  general 
fimd  for  welfare  which  it  will  not  have 
to  spend  because  of  mcreased  pasmients 
out  of  the  social  security  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  that  sounds  com- 
plicated but  the  fact  is  that  there  are  3 
million  Americans  who  are  aged,  blind 
or  disabled  and  who,  by  the  passage  of 
the  15-percent  increase  in  the  social  se- 
curity payments,  will  in  large  part  re- 
ceive no  increase  whatever,  despite  the 
fact  that  those  3  million  Americans  prob- 
ably are  in  greater  need,  or  at  least  in  as 
much  need,  as  those  who  would  receive 
an  increase  in  social  security. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CCXTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  there  provision  to  insure  com- 
pliance by  the  State  welfare  departments 
by  the  withholding  of  Federal  welfare 
contributions  or  in  some  other  manner 
so  that  his  amendment  will  be  complied 
with  by  the  State  departments? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  The  language  for 
the  amendment  was  drawn  with  the  help 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
We  have  a  precedent  for  this  action.  The 
last  time  we  voted  a  social  security  in- 
crease we  had  a  $7.50  pass-along  and 
this  amendment  would  again  provide  for 
that  $7.50  pass-along. 

I  have  heard  from  the  director  of  the 
welfare  department  of  my  State  that  this 
Is  a  fair  thing  to  do.  There  are  some 
81,000  Oklahomans  who  win  get  this 


pass-alcmg  increase  under  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  is  only  equity.  There  is 
a  careful  discussion  of  this  matter, 
printed  In  yesterday's  Congkessiomal 
Recobo  by  Representative  Phil  Burton, 
of  California,  with  whom  I  have  talked 
about  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborouch)  joins  with  me  in  the 
presentation  of  this  amendment  and  is 
very  interested  in  it. 

I  almost  forgot  one  other  point.  If  we 
do  not  do  this  now  and  if  we  wait  imtil 
we  come  back  and  do  it  In  April,  it  will 
be  too  late  in  most  of  the  States  because 
most  of  the  States  will  probably  have 
made  up  their  budgets,  and  would  have 
already  figured  into  them  the  savings 
they  will  have  under  the  proposed  social 
security  increase.  So,  if  we  do  it,  we  need 
to  do  it  now  in  conjunction  with  the 
social  security  increase. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  entirely  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  objective  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  only  occurred  to  me  and 
I  recall  the  last  time  we  did  that,  there 
was  a  provision  that  States  that  did  not 
see  fit,  if  they  failed  to  comply  with  this 
admonition;  namely,  not  to  withhold 
welfare  fimds  because  of  the  accumu- 
lated social  security,  that  there  would  be 
a  withholding  of  Federal  contributions 
to  the  welfare  funds  and  that  assured 
compliance  by  the  States.  No  doubt  most 
States  would  comply  willingly  and  vol- 
untarily, but  I  do  not  say  that  we  could 
be  sure  unless  in  the  Senator's  bill  itself, 
or  the  appropriation  bill  we  bring  in  from 
HEW,  or  somewhere  along  the  line,  there 
is  some  policing  provision  so  that  the 
States  cannot  disregard  this  admonition. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
they  cannot,  that  that  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out  and  worded  in  the 
amendment.  I  invite  his  attention  to  the 
actual  words. 

May  I  state  further  to  the  Senate 
that  this  provision  does  not  apply  to 
other  forms  of  assistance.  I  wish  we  could 
have  gotten  something  together  soon 
enough  so  that  all  forms  of  assistance 
might  receive  some  increase.  However, 
I  learned  only  yesterday  that  this  15- 
percent  social  security  increase  would 
be  considered  today.  I  think  that  if  we 
made  this  amendment  too  inclusive,  too 
controversial,  or  too  complicated,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  get  it  adopted.  We 
have  a  good  chance  to  get  this  adopted 
and  then,  hopefully,  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  we  can  make  a  whole- 
sale review  and  revision  of  the  entire 
welfare  system. 

In  the  meantime,  if  we  are  going  to 
do  equity  by  Christmas  to  the  social 
security  recipients  by  giving  them,  as  we 
should,  a  15-percent  increase,  we  should 
also  do  equity  to  the  3  million  other 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled  Americans  who 
would  not  otherwise,  probably,  get  an  in- 
crease imder  the  Long  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ir. 
sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  seeking  to  achieve.  I  under- 
stand what  he  has  in  mind.  He  wants  to 
try  to  reach  the  objective  of  seeing  to  it 
that  those  who  get  the  social  security  in- 
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crease  will  not  have  their  welfare  checks 
cut  to  the  extent  of  the  social  security 
increase.  It  is  a  frustrating  experience 
for  anyone  to  hear  that  Congress  has 
voted  an  increase  in  his  social  security 
benefits,  only  to  find  that,  if  he  is  on  wel- 
fare, the  welfare  department,  having 
heard  about  the  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  has  cut  his  check  before  he 
receives  the  Increase  in  his  social 
security. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  wants  to 
assure  that  that  does  not  happen. 

That  will  be  diflQcult  to  do  because  it  is 
complicated  and  brings  in  other  prob- 
lems, like  difficulties  of  administration, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  purpose  is  worthy, 
even  though  it  will  be  complicated  by 
adoption  of  the  Byrd-Mansfleld  amend- 
ment which  increases  the  minimum  pay- 
ment up  to  $100. 

Personally,  I  would  be  willing  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  amendment  to  see 
what  we  can  work  out,  and  I  would  do 
the  best  we  can  to  perfect  the  amend- 
ment in  conference,  if  the  House  is  will- 
ing to  consider  it.  I  would  personally  not 
be  opposed  to  the  amendment  and  would 
be  hai5py  now  to  yield  time  to  anyone 
opposing  it. 

It  would  create  technical  and  admm- 
Istrative  problems,  but  If  they  can  be 
worked  out — and  perhaps  we  can  do  that 
in  conference  because  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  very  noble  purpose  in  offering 
his  amendment — I  am  sure  the  amend- 
ment will  undoubtedly  do  some  good  in 
preventing  cutbacks  which  need  not  oc- 
cur where  the  States  are  able  to  continue 
their  present  level  of  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  time  to  Senators  who  would  be  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment;  other- 
wise, I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SMrm), 


and  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna 
(Mr.  Thctrmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 77 

Aiken 

Gumey 

Murphy 

Allen 

Harris 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bible 

Holland 

Pearson 

Boggs 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Prozmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlte 

Randolph 

Case 

Jordan  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RusseU 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Dodd 

Long 

Scott 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Smith.  Maine 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McGee 

Stevens 

EUender 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fong 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

OoodeU 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Moss 

NATS— 10 

Allott 

Griffin 

Tower 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Williams,  Del. 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Curtis 

Saxbe 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Mathias 

Symington 

Cook 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Smith,  ni. 

So  Mr.  Harris'  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   380 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sun 
submittmg  an  amendment  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  to  retain  the  7  percent  tax 
credit  for  taxpayers  who  make  invest- 
ments in  depressed  areas  that  create  new 
jobs.  The  credit  is  limited  to  an  amount 
which  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  new  jobs  the  investment  will 
create. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  operate 
separately  from  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  for 
small  business  investment,  which  the 
Senate  adopted  Wednesday,  but  con- 
tains safeguards  to  assure  that  my 
amendment  cannot  be  used  to  get  a  credit 
on  property  already  receiving  a  credit 
under  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment. 

Chronic  unemployment  in  certain 
areas  still  persists  in  our  coimtry  today. 
In  1968,  that  last  year  for  which  com- 
plete figures  are  available,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  classified  some  490  areas 


as  depressed  areas  having  chronic  un- 
employment above  6  percent.  A  total  of 
434,000  people  are  now  unemployed  in 
depressed  areas.  In  my  State  of  Alaska 
the  entire  State  suffers  from  unemploy- 
ment at  a  staggering  9.1  percent  In  the 
summer  and  12  percent  to  the  fall  and 
wtoter  months.  And  this  does  not  account 
for  some  12,000  persons  that  are  not  even 
tocluded  in  the  work  force. 

One  major  contributor  to  high  unem- 
ployment in  many  areas  is  the  outmi- 
gration  of  the  farm  population  to  de- 
pressed areas.  For  that  reason,  my 
smiendment  defines  depressed  areas  to 
include  both  areas  m  which  the  unem- 
ployment rate  exceeds  6  percent  and 
areas  m  which  the  farm  population  has 
decUned  substantially.  In  this  way,  my 
amendment  will  provide  an  mcentive  to 
create  jobs  in  areas  of  high  imemploy- 
ment  and  to  farm  areas  that  might 
otherwise  contribute  large  numbers  of 
imemployed  persons  to  these  already  de- 
pressed areas.  Thus,  my  amendment  is 
designed  to  correct  the  rroblem  of  un- 
employment to  depressed  areas  and  si- 
multaneously create  new  jobs  to  areas 
which  have  been  a  prtocipal  source  of 
unemployed  persons  to  the  past. 

The  administration  has  already  todi- 
cated  that  it  is  dedicated  to  getttog 
America  back  to  work.  Its  family  assist- 
ance program  is  designed  to  encourage 
imemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
to  seek  more  tocome.  But  direct  Govern- 
ment assistance  can  only  do  so  much, 
and  the  real  solution  lies  to  the  creation 
of  new  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

My  amendment  will  offer  an  incentive 
to  the  private  sector  to  create  jobs  and 
is  so  designed  that  it  will  cause  essenti- 
ally no  net  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  of  so 
limittog  the  credit  to  assure  my  amend- 
ment would  be  noninflationary  and  to 
tie  the  total  amount  of  the  tovestment 
that  would  be  eligible  for  the  credit  to 
the  number  of  new  jobs  created,  it  was 
necessary  to  determtoe  how  much  tovest- 
ment is  required  to  create  one  new  Job. 
Two  approaches  were  used. 

In  the  first  approach,  the  total  cost  in 
1968  dollars  of  the  American  manufac- 
turing plant  and  equipment  was  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  employees  to  the 
manufacturtog  industry,  liie  figure  that 
resulted  was  $15,000.  In  other  words,  if 
we  built  a  manufacturtog  plant  equal  to 
size  to  the  total  U.S.  manufacturtog  in- 
dustry and  thus  created  the  number  of 
jobs  that  existed  in  that  plant  to  1968, 
the  cost  per  job  created  would  be  $15,000. 

The  second  method  is  more  complex. 
We  began  with  the  total  tovestment 
made  in  1967  by  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. The  Office  of  Business  Economics, 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  sup- 
plied all  these  figures,  estimates  that 
roughly  half  of  the  tovestment  was  used 
to  expand  facilities.  The  remainder  re- 
placed existtog  older  equipment.  Divid- 
tog  that  part  of  the  tovestment  repre- 
senttog  expansion  by  the  number  of  new 
jobs  to  manufacturtog  that  resulted  to 
the  ensuing  year,  we  arrived  at  a  figure 
of  $27,000.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  tovestment  represents  property  not 
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eligible  for  credit  under  present  rules. 
This  leaves  $18,000  of  credit  eligibility 
per  new  Job  created. 

My  amendment  uses  the  lower  figure 
of  two  derived.  It  requires  the  taxpayer 
^  project  the  number  of  new  jobs  that 
will  be  created  by  his  investment.  He 
then  multiplies  that  number  by  the  $15,- 
000  figure  to  determine  the  maximum 
value  of  property  that  will  be  eligible  for 
the  credit.  Thus,  if  a  taxpayer  invests 
$200,000  in  plant  expansion  which  would 
be  eligible  for  the  credit  imder  existing 
qualifying  rules  and  which  would  create 
10  new  jobs,  $150,000  of  the  investment 
will  be  eligible  for  the  credit. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Labor 
indicates  that  in  1968  there  were  ap- 
proximately 434.000  unemployed  persons 
located  in  areas  defined  in  my  amend- 
ment as  depressed  areas.  If  the  entire  tax 
credit  that  would  be  available  under  my 
bill  was  in  fact  used,  the  total  tax  credits 
available  would  be  $455.7  million — 434,- 
000  times  $15,000  times  7  percent. 

But,  in  order  for  this  credit  to  be 
available,  434,000  new  jobs  would  have 
been  created.  The  revenues  that  result 
from  the  increased  employment  must, 
therefore,  be  offset  against  the  revenue 
loss  resulting  from  the  credit.  The  two 
main  sources  of  revenue  are  increased 
personal  income  taxes  and  reduction  in 
Federal  outlays  under  the  family  as- 
sistance benefit  program. 

Labor  Department  statistics  show  that 
28.6  percent  of  the  unemployed  have 
head-of-the-household      status.      This 


means  approximately  124,000  of  the 
434,000  unemployed  in  depressed  areas 
would  be  entitled  to  benefit  under  the 
family  assistance  p»>gram  recommended 
by  President  Nixon.f  If  these  people  were 
employed,  the  Federid  Government  would 
save  approximately  $198.4  miUion  in 
benefits. 

In  addition.  434.000  new  taxpayers 
would  be  created.  Assuming  an  average 
income  of  $6,200  per  employee — the  na- 
tional average — and  calculating  their 
taxes  by  using  demographic  statistics  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
increase  in  tax  revenues  would  be  $246.7 
million.  Thus,  these  two  factors  alone 
would  reduce  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
the  credit  to  $10.6  million,  and  this  does 
not  take  into  account  other  revenue 
benefits  which  follov;  increased  employ- 
ment generally. 

Thus,  my  amendment  would  provide 
an  incentive  to  the  private  sector  to  cre- 
ate jobs  in  areas  of  high  unemployment, 
without  creating  a  significant  loss  in 
revenue  and  perhaps  even  a  net  gain. 
I  urge  Senators  to  give  this  amendment 
favorable  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
how  my  amendment  would  work  if  all 
unemployed  persons  in  areas  having  6 
percent  unemployment  or  greater  were 
employed  as  a  result  of  investments  eli- 
gible for  the  credit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TABLE  1 


Number 


Revenue 
Average  gain  (+)  or 

income '  Tax  2  lost  (— ) 


Total  unemployed  in  areas  having  6  percent  or  more  un-  434.000 

employment 

Heads  of  households  (average  2  adults  and  2  depend- 
ent children) 124,000  J6,2G0  $327        +$40,500,000 

Married  with  no  dependent  children 119,000  6.200  577         +68  700  000 

Unmarried  persons 191.000  6,200  720       +137i500'000 

Total  lam'ly  assistance  benefit  saved  (124,000X11.600) +198  400  000 

Total  qualified  investment  possible(434,000x  $15,000)...  $6,510,000,000 

Maximum  credit  that  could  be  taken  (7  percent  e( 

$6,510,000.000) $455,700,000 -455,700.000 

Net  cost  of  my  proposed  amendment 1  —10,600,000 

■  Assuming  they  were  employed  at  the  average  income  of  employed  persons. 

>  Assuming  $800  exemption  and  10  percent  standard  deduction. 

>  This  figure  would  be  the  maximum  revenue  loss.  Since  the  credit  available  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  employed  fewer 
new  jobs  would  mean  proportionately  less  revenue  loss. 


AXXNDMKNT   NO.   367 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  Amend- 
ment No.  367  would  provide  an  increase 
of  15  percent  In  social  security  payments. 

Mr.  President,  today  approximately  20 
million  Americans  are  over  the  age  of 
65,  and  there  is  another  group  of  approx- 
imately 8  to  9  million  Americans  who  are 
now  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  71  percent 
of  this  20  million,  roughly  three  out  of 
four,  are  living  on  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000  per  year.  Many  of  our  citizens  in 
this  age  group  went  to  work  for  the  first 
time  during  the  years  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  first  World  War.  Very  many 
of  these  citizens  have  been  making  con- 
tributions to  the  social  security  system 
since  its  inception  in  1935.  They  are  now 
retired  and  living  on  fixed  incomes.  They 


are  the  victims  of  an  Infiationary  spiral 
which  they  did  not  cause  and  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with.  The  social  security  sys- 
tem was  intended  initially  as  an 
additional  cushion  for  the  retirement 
years,  but  many  of  our  older  people  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  the  only  source  of 
their  subsistence.  For  generations  since 
World  War  n,  the  current  working  gen- 
eration, there  are  many  plans  for  a»n- 
pany  pensions  and  retirement  programs, 
separate  and  apart  from  and  in  addition 
to  social  security.  But  for  the  older  citi- 
zens, the  presently  retired  citizens,  it  is 
too  late.  It  is  not  however,  too  late  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
something  about  their  plight.  The  prob- 
lem should  be  attacked  on  several  levels: 
We  should.  I  think,  remove  the  restric- 
tions which  now  prevent  a  man  from 
collecting  social  security  if  he  earned  an 
income  in  excess  of  $1,680.  We  can  I 
think,  key  the  future  benefits  of  the  so- 


cial security  to  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  as  they  occur,  automatically 
without  waiting  for  separate  congres- 
sional action  on  each  increase.  This,  of 
course.  Is  In  line  with  the  President's 
proposals  on  social  security. 

Turning  to  the  measure  which  we  have 
before  us  today,  I  think  that  a  15-percent 
increase  is  not  out  of  line  in  any  way.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  increase  will  cost 
approximately  $4  billion  but  it  will  not 
require  an  additional  tax  on  payroll.  It 
will  be  paid  for  out  of  actuarial  surpluses 
Old  Age  and  Siu-vival  Trust  Fund. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  today  about  prior- 
ities. This,  in  my  view,  should  be  given 
a  high  level  priority.  The  figures  on  in- 
flation nationwide  are  indisputable.  We 
cannot  expect  our  older  citizens,  our  citi- 
zens who  no  longer  have  the  capacity  to 
enter  the  labor  market,  to  absorb  these 
increases  out  of  savings.  Very  often  there 
are  no  savings.  But  the  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  must  be  met  by  these  citi- 
zens as  by  everyone  else.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  act  to 
help  these  people  at  this  time.  They  have 
turned  to  us  because  we  are  their  only 
hope:  We  can  allow  them  to  live  In  dig- 
nity and  with  self-respect.  We  can  afford 
to  bear  the  additional  cost.  In  my  judg- 
ment, Mr.  President,  we  cannot  let  these 
people  down.  I  would  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  express  my  supi>ort  for  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. As  he  knows,  I  have  long  shared 
his  concern  for  the  problems  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

For  many  Americans  today  retirement 
means  poverty.  Because  of  the  patent 
inadequacy  of  the  social  benefits  we  now 
pay,  many  elderly  experience  true  pov- 
erty for  the  first  time  when  they  try  to 
subsist  on  their  social  security  pay- 
ments. A  man  works  hard  and  well,  and 
his  reward  for  a  lifetime  of  effort  is 
humiliation,  deprivation,  and  a  constant 
fear  that  his  benefits  will  not  suffice  to 
meet  even  his  most  basic  needs.  It  is  a 
sad  fact,  but  true,  that  many  elderly 
Americans  today  fear  this  economic  in- 
security much  more  than  they  fear  death 
itself. 

This  problem  of  extremely  low  in- 
comes Is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  more  Americans  are  spending  more 
years  in  retirement  periods  of  uncertain 
lengths  than  ever  before  thus  causing 
a  moimting  strain  on  their  already  lim- 
ited resources. 

Yet  as  serious  as  the  situation  is  to- 
day, it  will  deteriorate  even  more  dra- 
matically in  the  years  ahead  unless  some- 
thing Is  done — and  done  quickly.  A  rise 
in  earnings  of  4  percent  annually — not  an 
imrealistic  figure  in  this  era  of  the  wage- 
price  spiral — means  that  consiimption 
levels  will  approximately  double  In  the 
next  decade,  thereby  placing  those  on 
fixed  incomes  at  an  even  more  serious 
disadvantage  in  the  marketplace. 

This  disadvantage  Is  seriously  height- 
ened by  the  present  inflation  which  con- 
tinues to  rage  unabated.  Last  year  the 
cost  of  living  rose  more  than  5  percent,  a 
clearly  imacceptable  flgure,  yet  eoono- 
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mists  predict  that  it  will  be  even  higher 
this  year.  Since  1965.  our  elderly  citizens 
have  been  robbed  of  $3  billion  in  purchas- 
ing power  by  inflation.  Inflation  has  al- 
ready robbed  social  security  recipients  of 
the  13 -percent  increase  in  benefits  most 
recently  approved  by  Congress. 

If  we  consider  the  steady  rise  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  we  realize  that 
the  benefits  to  retirees  have  barely  kept 
up  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  is  clear  that  unless  there  is  a  sudden 
stabilization  of  prices — which  i"  ion- 
likely — these  retirees  will  lag  again  in 
purchasing  power  in  the  near  future. 

In  March  1969  the  consumer  index 
stood  at  125.6;  by  September  1969  it  had 
increased  dramatically  to  129.3.  Now  if 
we  l(X)k  at  the  total  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  since  Congress  last 
acted  on  social  security  benefits,  we  see 
that  the  index  has  gone  up  11.1  points, 
which  translates  into  a  9.4-percent  in- 
crease in  prices.  By  projecting  the  level 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  1970 
on  the  basis  of  past  increases,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits  would  hardly  get  re- 
tirees through  the  spring;  and  that  even 
a  15-percent  benefit  would  be  neutralized 
by  July  or  August.  These  conclusions 
are  not  the  product  of  my  imagination, 
but  of  cold,  hard,  irrefutable  mathemat- 
ical facts.  I  am  not  guessing  when  I  say 
that  with  a  10-percent  increase  the  re- 
tiree would  be  receiving  benefits  that  are 
just  about  $3  more  than  the  amount  that 
will  be  needed  to  maintain  parity  with 
prices  in  March  1970. 

Unless  the  effort  is  made  to  grant  the 
needed  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Government  will  be 
deeply  in  debt  to  millions  of  senior 
citizens.  Such  a  situation  would  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people,  and  I 
am  sure,  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

So  certain  was  I  that  this  systematic 
pauperization  of  our  elderly  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue,  that  on  October  29, 1 
introduced  an  amendment — ^No.  256 — to 
H.R.  13270  which  provides  for  an  im- 
mediate across-the-board  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  of  15  percent. 

This  amendment  was  then  considered 
in  executive  session  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  where  it  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  4  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  join- 
ing me  in  support  of  it.  It  was  defeated 
even  though  it  had  been  admitted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  that  such 
an  increase  would  not  necessitate  any  in- 
crease in  the  S(x:ial  security  payroll  tax. 
This  is  the  case  since  the  social  seciuity 
fund  presently  has  a  surplus  well  in  ex- 
cess of  $4  billion  or  about  1.16  percent 
of  payroll. 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  in  Congress, 
progress,  if  it  comes  at  all,  usually  comes 
as  the  result  of  slow  and  laborious  effort. 
I  am  heartened,  therefore,  that  there 
appears  to  be  so  much  support  here  In 
the  Senate  for  this  15-percent  increase. 

It  appears  to  be  the  consensus  now 

that  lengthy  hearings  on  the  need  for 

n  dramatic  increase  in  social  security 

bsnefits  would  only  belabor  that  which  is 
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already  painfully  obvious:  three  out  of 
10  Americans  65  and  older  now  live  in 
poverty  whereas  oals  one  out  of  10 
younger  Americans  are  ix>or.  In  simple 
terms  millions  of  elderly  Americans  do 
not  become  poor  until  they  become  old. 

This  injustice — this  Inequity — must  be 
stopped  and  it  must  be  stopped  now.  It 
is  the  right — I  repeat,  right — of  every 
elderly  American  to  live  out  his  remain- 
ing years  in  modest  dignity  and  comfort. 
If  he  does  not  have  the  personal  resources 
to  provide  such  a  life  for  himself,  it  must 
be  provided  for  him.  Certainly,  the  true 
test  of  a  Nation's  greatness  is  to  be 
foimd  in  its  treatment  of  those  "who 
are  about  to  leave  the  fair."  I  am  con- 
fident, therefore,  that  this  Congress  will 
not  fail  to  immediately  meet  the  crisis 
which  now  faces  the  elderly  American 
by  approving  a  15  percent  increase  In 
benefits.  I  am  likewise  confident  both 
the  Senate  and  tho  House  will  then  move 
on  to  consider  the  substantive  social  se- 
curity reform  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  two  Houses.  For  as  important 
as  this  15  percent  increase  is  it  will  be 
quickly  eaten  away  by  inflation  unless 
a  determination  is  made  to  tie  all  future 
increases  in  beneflts  to  increases  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  I  had 
planned  to  discuss  on  the  Senate  floor 
my  proposal  to  increase  social  security 
benefits  by  15  percent  across  the  board. 
In  anticipation  of  that  debate,  Frank 
Crowley  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  prepared  some  tables  which  I 
think  are  still  helpful  in  our  considera- 
tion of  the  proposal  before  us.  Table  1 
gives  an  approximate  estimation  of  the 
increased  payment  to  each  State  under  a 
15  percent  benefit  Increase.  Table  2  shows 
the  effect  of  a  IS  percent  Increase  on  the 
trust  fimds.  Table  3  shows  the  long- 
range  financing  of  15  percent  social  secu- 
rity benefit  Increase.  This  table  clearly 
demonstrates  that  such  an  Increase  Is 
possible  without  any  increase  in  the  tax 
rate  or  base  and  also  that  such  method 
of  financing  would  be  actuarially  soimd. 
Tables  4  through  6  set  out  the  effect  of 
a  15  percent  Increase  for  various  groups. 
It  is  my  belief  that  these  charts  con- 


clusively demonstrate  the  need  for  ac- 
tion now.  I  aak  imanimous  consent  that 
tables  1  through  6  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  I— ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FITS, BY  STATE,  PAYABLE  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND 
UNDER  HARTKE  AMENDMENT 


[l» 


Present  law 


Hartk* 
amendment 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Aruona „ 

Arkansas 

(Ulifornla 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

District  of  Cohiinfeii 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota ....... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampthile 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ; 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Note:  Dae  to  rounding,  figom  are  not  additive 
be  used  to  compute  annual  amounts. 


$3a3 

$34.8 

.9 

LO 

16.5 

UL« 

zas 

213 

iaB.1 

aic 

18.1 

a.s 

31.6 

313 

5.0 

18 

5.* 

IS 

88.5 

101.7 

33.9 

310 

4.9 

16 

7.2 

13 

nSiO 

132.3 

517 

61.8 

317 

31S 

24.8 

215 

32.4 

37.3 

27.5 

3LS 

11.5 

U2 

218 

318 

617 

713 

91.1 

1017 

313 

412 

lis 

2L3 

SIS 

tCi 

7.4 

IS 

118 

113 

12 

17 

13 

IS 

77.0 

816 

7.2 

13 

2119 

2410 

41.0 

47.2 

6.5 

7.5 

1019 

122.3 

214 

314 

24.4 

211 

1310 

1S17 

119 

12.S 

116 

22.5 

7.6 

17 

34.4 

3B.« 

88.0 

101.2 

12 

14 

4.8 

15 

35.9 

41.3 

34.1 

39.2 

22.6 

210 

510 

57.5 

11 

16 

acMitive 

nor  may  they 

TABLE  2.— ESTIMATED  PROGRESS  OF  THE  OLD-AGE  AND  DISABIUTY  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUNDS 

|ln  billiontl 


Incoim 

Outce 

NetincMMia 
Praswit 

tmtlMdt 

PresMit             Haitke 
Law      amendment 

Present              Hartke 
law       amendment 

Hartk* 

Fiscal  year: 

1970 1„ 

1971 

1972 

1973 

$35.2 

316 

411 

47.4 

$312 
316 

411 
47.4 

$28.4 

29.6 
318 
32.0 

$315 
34.0 
314 
318 

12.3 
14.4 

7.7 

116 

I  Assumes  provisien  effective  for  January  1971 

TABI.X  3. — Long-range  ftnancing  of  a  15-per- 
cent social  secnrit]/  benefit  increate 

Present  Program 

(Percent  of  taxable  payroll) 

Level  Cost  of  Beneflts 8.72 

Level  Eqtilvalent  of  Income 9.88 

Balance +1.18 

Proposed  Program 

(Percent  of  taxable  payroU) 

Level  Cost  of  Beneflts,  Present  law..       8.  72 


Tablx  3. — Lonu-range  financing  of  a  15-per- 
cent social  teeuritg  benefit  increase — Con. 
15%  Increase 1.94 

Total   9.86 

Level  Equivalent  of  Income 9.88 

Balance —0.06 

Not*. — According  to  the  Chief  Actuary  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  pro- 
gram Is  soundly  financed  if  tb«  actuarial 
deficit  la  not  more  than  —0.10%  of  taxable 
payroU. 
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TABLE  4.-AVERAGE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 


PrCMnt 

Uw 

Hartke 
amendment 

Retired  workers 

SlOO 

$115.00 

Aged  couples 168 

Aged  widows 87 

Widowed  mother  with  2  chiktran ...          255 

Disabled  workers 112 

Disabled  workers  with  wife,  and  1 
or  more  children 238 

193.20 
100.10 
293.30 
128.80 

273. 70 

TABLE  5.-BENEFITS  FOR  WORKERS  RETIRING  AT  AGE  65 

Monthly  benefit 

Average  monthly 
earnings  (after  1950) 

Present  law 

Hartke 
amendment 

$200 

$400 

$600 

$101.60 
153.60 
204.00 
218.00 

$116.90 
176. 70 
234.60 

1650 

25a  70 

TABLE  6.-BENEFITS  FOR  A  COUPLE  RETIRING  AT  AGE  65 

Monthly  benefit 

Average  monthly 
earnings  (alter  1950) 

Present  law 

Hartke 
amendment 

$200 

ggg;;:::::;:::::::::::: 

$650 

$152.40 
230.  40 
306.00 
323.00 

$175.  30 
265.00 
351.90 
371.50 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  conclusion,  let  me  once  again  thank 
the  eminent  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  his  gracious  endorsement 
of  my  proposal  to  increase  benefits  im- 
mediately. I  am  confident  that  his  ac- 
ceptance of  my  proposal  has  enhanced 
its  chances  of  passage  and  has  thus  in- 
sured that  the  elderly  of  this  country  will 
receive  the  immediate  relief  which  they 
so  desperately  require. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  support  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  to  Increase  social  security 
bioieflts  to  a  more  realistic  and  livable 
level. 

As  we  all  know  inflation  is  rampant 
in  the  country  today.  It  has  been  steadily 
accelerating  since  1965,  and  last  year 
and  in  recent  months  the  problem  has 
become  even  worse.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  from  August  to  September  1969 
showed  a  6-percent  rate  of  change,  and 
the  seasonally  adjusted  price  of  food 
reflected  an  even  greater  increase.  Com- 
pared to  a  year  ago,  general  consumer 
prices  were  up  5.8  percent,  meat  prices 
11.7  percent,  home  ownership  costs  10.5 
percent,  and  medical  care  8.8  percent. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  damage 
done  by  inflation  is  insidious.  It  robs  the 
saver  of  the  purchasing  power  he  or  she 
has  put  aside  for  future  use.  It  deprives 
the  aged  of  the  value  of  their  retirement 
incomes.  It  can  make  the  poor  even  more 
impoverished. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  inflation, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  inflation  in  recent 
years  has  reduced  the  buying  power  of 
those  in  society  who  are  least  able  to 
afford  it.  I  mean  our  elderly  citizens,  the 
senior  members  of  our  society,  men  and 
women  who  have  retired  from  work  or 
become  disabled.  And  I  mean  widows  and 


children  whose  livelihood  is  dependent 
upon  survivors' benefits. 

Such  has  been  the  inflationary  trend  In 
this  country  In  recent  years  and  the 
decline  of  the  purchasing  power  of  dol- 
lais  that  these  citizens — numbering  al- 
most 25  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— have  had  to  tighten  their  belts  in 
order  to  get  by.  Faced  with  rising  costs 
of  basic  necessities,  of  food,  housing, 
clothing,  and  medical  expenses,  they 
have  been  caught  in  an  Intolerable  eco- 
nomic vise.  Worse  yet,  they  can  do  noth- 
ing about  it.  They  do  not  get  regular  sal- 
ary increases.  They  are  unable  to  employ 
themselves.  Their  income  is  fixed  by 
law,  even  though  the  Government  may 
merrily  go  on  its  way  spending  far  be- 
yond its  means  for  programs  of  dubious 
value,  even  though  prices  are  forced 
higher  and  higher  throughout  all  the 
economy,  and  regardless  of  how  bad 
inflation  gets. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
average  old-age  beneflts  paid  last  year  to 
a  retired  worker  with  no  dependent  was 
$94  a  month.  The  average  worker  and 
wife's  benefit  was  $166  a  month.  The 
average  monthly  benefit  for  an  aged 
widow  was  $86. 

It  is  folly  to  even  think  that  these 
sums  can  be  considered  a  livable  income 
in  today's  sky-high  society. 

These  citizens  are  helpless  victims  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 

The  Congress  would  be  remiss  In  Its 
duties  and  responsibilities  if  it  did  not 
address  itself  to  this  problem.  We  can 
and  we  must  provide  the  means  for  eas- 
ing the  burden  of  America's  senior 
citizens. 

I  have  received  figures  from  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  the  situation  in 
my  own  State  of  Georgia.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 500,000  recipients  of  social 
security  in  Georgia,  receiving  monthly 
benefits  amounting  to  some  $35  million. 
The  increase  proposed  here  today  would 
mean  an  estimated  $60  million  annually 
to  all  these  beneficiaries,  who  need  it 
very  badly,  and  who  are  fully  entitled 
to  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  15-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  is  the  bare 
minimum.  Much  greater  liberalization 
of  these  benefits  will  be  necessarj'  during 
the  coming  years.  Over  the  past  2  years, 
inflation  has  taken  an  enormous  bite  out 
of  already  inadequate  social  security 
benefits. 

The  President  has  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  provide  a  minimum  standard 
of  living  to  the  poor  of  this  Nation.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  less  for  our  senior 
citizens  who  have  supported  themselves 
throughout  their  working  careers.  These 
individuals  have  paid  taxes  and  have 
earned  their  retirement  beneflts.  They 
deserve  a  decent  standard  of  living  dur- 
ing their  retirement  years. 

Next  year  the  Congress  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  comprehensive  re- 
forms in  the  social  security-,  medicare, 
and  medicaid  programs.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  we  must  increase  social 
security  benefits  as  much  as  possible. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  adopted. 


THE  NEED  FOR  INTERIM  ACTION  IK  MODERNIZING 
80CIAI.    SECDRITT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  on  Decem- 
ber 4  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  recommending  a 
simple  15  percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments. 

This  is  the  same  recommendation 
voted  upon  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  much  more  realistic  measure  than 
the  administration's  proposed  10-per- 
cent increase. 

I  believe  it  is  crucial  that  we  act  now, 
in  the  flnal  days  of  this  flrst  session  of 
the  91st  Congress,  to  enact  a  15-percent 
increase  in  beneflts  to  cover  the  cost-of- 
living  increases  that  have  occurred  since 
the  last  increase  in  February  of  1968. 
Then,  when  Congress  reconvenes  in  Jan- 
uary of  next  year,  we  should  immediately 
begin  to  consider  the  badly  needed  re- 
form of  social  security  coverage  so  as  to 
provide  more  extensive  benefits. 

That  changes  are  necessary  if  social 
security  is  to  provide  a  reasonable  income 
to  24.5  million  retired  workers,  disabled 
workers,  their  dependents,  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  workers  is  something 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  agreed  upon.  The  cost  of  living  hsis 
constantly  been  rising  faster  than  benefit 
increases,  and  a  retired  couple  now  needs 
at  least  $3,000  annually  to  live  in  a  mod- 
est manner  in  a  big  city,  and  $2,500  in  a 
smaller  community.  Faced  witriv  these 
costs,  which  are  still  continuing  In  rise, 
the  aged  couple  has  been  receiving  bene- 
flts of  only  some  $1,704. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  social 
security  trust  funds  shows  that  there  is 
money  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  these  in- 
creases, and  I  see  no  reason  for  not  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  increased  benefits 
before  we  go  home. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  such  a  measure 
is  the  natural  development  of  the  social 
security  program  in  our  socio-economic 
climate.  The  great  achievement  of  the 
program  has  been  to  prevent  people  from 
slipping  into  poverty  when  a  worker  re- 
tires, becomes  disabled,  or  dies.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  continue 
to  carry  forward,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
the  goals  of  the  social  security  program 
in  our  dynamic  society,  and  that  it  will 
work  its  will  by  passing  this  measure 
before  adjourning  this  session. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
great  reluctance  but  grave  concern  that 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  Senator  Long's 
amendment  to  provide  a  15-percent  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message 
on  social  security  sent  to  the  Congress  on 
Sept«nber  25: 

This  Nation  must  not  break  faith  with 
those  Americans  who  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  social  security  payments  will  protect 
them  and  their  families. 

However,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  legislation  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  amendment  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate.  The  President 
proposed  a  10-percent  across-the-board 
benefits  increase  to  offset  the  tremendous 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  2  years.  He  fm- 
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ther  proposed  to  take  social  security  out 
of  the  political  arena  by  passage  of  legis- 
lation that  would  automatically  adjust 
future  benefits  to  increases  in  the  cost  A 
living.  One  of  the  most  significant  of 
President  Nixon's  proposals  was  his  re- 
quest for  an  increase  from  $1,680  to 
$1,800  in  the  amount  beneficiaries  can 
earn  annually  without  a  reduction  in 
beneflts.  Additional  reforms  would  have 
insured  more  equitable  treatment  for 
widows,  recipients  about  age  72,  veterans, 
and  for  the  disabled. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  have  a 
stake  in  the  soundness  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  For  this  reason,  I  must  op- 
pose this  amendment.  Rather  than  see- 
ing thorough  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  this  legislation,  we  are  witnessing  a 
patent  attempt  to  play  on  the  legitimate 
desire  of  the  American  people  for  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  for  crass  political  ad- 
vantage. Instead  of  writing  sound  legis- 
lation, we  see  an  effort  to  pay  off  political 
debts. 

The  Mansfield-Byrd  amendment,  pro- 
viding a  minimum  pajmient  of  $100  to 
$150  without  a  means  test,  will  create  an 
increased  tax  load  without  improved 
beneflts.  By  increasing  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  from  $7,800  to  $12,000, 
beginning  in  1973,  we  are  burdening  the 
very  taxpayers  we  have  set  out  to  help. 

My  only  hope  is  that  if  these  amend- 
ments pass,  the  Senate  will  resolve  to 
return  next  year  to  write  comprehensive 
social  security  legislation  that  will  truly 
be  of  benefit  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  a  15-percent  across-the- 
board  Increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fit payments  because  I  believe  this  Is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  our  retired  citizens. 

For  too  long,  too  many  have  been 
forced  to  retire  on  too  Uttle. 

The  hard  fact  of  life  is  that  for  mil- 
lions of  elderly  Americans,  social  security 
is  the  only  source  of  income.  Disaster, 
disability,  and  imemployment,  can,  in  a 
short  time,  financially  wipe  out  millions 
of  low-  or  moderate-income  citizens  who 
have  tried  to  scrape  together  meager 
savings  for  their  retirement  years. 

We  owe  our  elderly  citizens  too  great 
a  debt  to  be  insensitive  now  to  their  eco- 
nomic plight.  A  generation  or  two  ago, 
theirs  were  the  strong  young  backs  on 
which  the  progress  of  our  Nation  de- 
pended. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
9.1  percent  since  the  last  social  security 
benefit  increase  took  effect  in  February 
of  1968  and  the  cost  of  living  is  continu- 
ing to  climb.  What  the  Senate  needs  to 
do,  then,  is  give  a  long  overdue  Increase 
to  the  elderly  so  that  they  will  have  at 
least  a  fighting  chance  to  survive  the 
protracted  battle  against  inflation. 

A  15-percent  increase  would  pump 
about  $45  million  in  additional  social  se- 
curity benefit  pajmients  into  West  Vir- 
ginia during  the  calendar  year  1970  and 
about  $49  million  the  following  year.  It 
should  not  cmly  give  our  older  citizens 
a  much-needed  boost  in  their  fixed  in- 
come, but  should  also  strengthen  and  In- 
vigorate West  Virginia's  economy. 

The  15-percent  increase  in  itself 
would  not  necessitate  any  increase  In 
the  payroll  tax  on  the  employer  or  the 


employee  and  would  be  actuarially  sound 
Insofar  as  the  trust  fimd  Is  concerned. 

The  increase  in  minimum  benefits,  pre- 
viously voted,  would,  of  course,  require 
additional  funding,  and  this  has  been 
provided  for. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  s(x:ial  security  recipients 
would  probably  have  to  wait  until  about 
March,  due  to  logistical  delays,  to  be- 
gin feeling  the  Impact  of  the  Increase, 
the  payments  would  be  made  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1970,  the  effective  date.  So 
the  net  result  would  be  the  same  as  if 
they  were  to  receive  the  increase  im- 
mediately following  the  effective  date. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  this  increase,  and 
I  also  hope  that  the  other  body  will  agree 
to  the  Senate  action  In  conference. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  , 
as  amended.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  theit>ll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkiian)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coos),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  o£Qclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Munot)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateh),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  BiATHUs)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  73, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 


(No.  17D 

Leg-l 

TEAS— 73 

Aiken 

Cooi>er 

Harris 

AUen 

Dodd 

Hart 

Baker 

Oomtnick 

Hartke 

Bayli 

Eagle  ton 

Hatfield 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

Hollamd 

Bible 

Ellender 

HolUngs 

Boggs 

Ervln 

Hughes 

Brooke 

Fannin 

Inouye 

Bunllck 

Fonar 

Jackson 

Byrd,  V%. 

Pulbrtght 

Jants 

Bym,  W.  V». 

OoodeU 

Jordan,  If  .C. 

Oore 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Church 

Oumey 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mudda 

Smith.  Maine 

Magnuaon 

Nelson 

Spong 

Mansfield 

Packwood 

Stennls 

McCleUan 

Pastore 

Stevens 

McOe* 

PeU 

Talmadge 

McGovem 

Prouty 

Mclntyre 

Prozmlre 

wmiams.NX 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Tarborou^ 

Mondale 

RlblooS 

Yoimg.  N.  Dak. 

Montoya 

Rusaell 

Young,  Ohio 

Moss 

Schwelker 

Murphy 

Scott 

NATS— 14 

AUott 

Ortflln 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Saxb* 

Cotton 

Tower 

CurtU 

Miller 

WUllams.  Del. 

DoU 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTIN<3— 13 

Anderson 

Oravel 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Mathias 

Symington 

Cook 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Mundt 

Coldwater 

Smith,  m. 

So  Mr.  Long's  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  out  of  the  Chamber  engaged  in  a  tel- 
ephone conversation,  the  vote  was  taken 
on  the  social  security  increase  amend- 
ment. I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  the  amendment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  pension  plans, 
private  business  pension  plans,  which  re- 
duce the  amount  the  pensioner  receives 
if  there  is  a  social  security  increase.  And 
there  is  considerable  complaint  by  work- 
ers that  all  they  get  is  a  washout. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  going  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  I  realize  that  there  is  no  real 
basis  in  the  facts  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  Yet  we  have  this  information 
from  correspondence  toid  complaints. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsinlmous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  512,  between  lines  16  and  IB, 
add  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  901A.  Social    Sccuuti    Benetit    Im- 


"Add  the  followlt^  new  paragraph  to  sec- 
tion 401(a): 

"  '(11)  No  decrease  In  beneflts  shall  become 
effective  In  consequence  of  any  Increase  In 
the  beneflts  payable  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  on  or  after  January  1, 1970;  Provided, 
That  any  plan  containing  a  provlalon  for 
such  a  decreaae  may  avoid  dlsquaUflcatton 
under  this  paragraph  If  such  decreaae  U 
rescinded  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.'  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  he  has 
heard  of  the  matter  in  the  committee 
and  whether  or  not  at  the  next  go- 
aroimd  of  the  committee  or  perhaps  in 
the  conference  the  members  will  make 
some  effort  to  get  abreast  of  the  prob- 
lem, see  how  serious  it  is,  and  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  is  a  lot  of  com- 
plaint from  some  labor  circles  about  the 
type  of  private  pension  arrangement  un- 
der which  companies  reduce  their  com- 
pany pension  pasrments  by  the  amount 
of  the  Social  Security  increases.  The 
problem  is  parallel  to  that  which  was 
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voted  on  in  the  Harris  amendment.  How- 
ever, there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  from  management  if 
we  sought  to  correct  it  as  labor  feels  it 
should  be  corrected. 

It  is  a  problem  that  really  should  be 
studied  and  looked  at  in  connection  with 
the  social  security  bill  which  will  come 
to  us  from  the  House,  having  in  mind  not 
the  15  percent  across-the-board  increase 
in  benefits,  but  the  bill  that  seeks  to  go 
in  depth  into  the  social  security  program. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  the  Senator 
and  have  urged  that  he  not  offer  his 
amendment  at  this  time,  but  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  matter  and 
Invite  those  who  are  affected  by  it  to 
be  heard  and  then  recommend  to  the 
committee  what  we  think  the  appropri- 
ate answer  should  be. 

It  is  a  complicated  problem.  There 
are  very  strong  argvunents  to  be  made 
on  both  sides. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  committee 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  and  withdrawing  a  nomina- 
tion were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  William 
R.  Ford,  of  Michigsui,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity,  which  nominating  messages 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 


The 


Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  THE 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  ON  MON- 
DAY AND  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  again  that  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  author- 
ized to  hold  hearings  on  the  population 
problem  next  Monday  and  Tuesday  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


S.  3217— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
REQUIRING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  TO  SUBMIT  REGULAR 
REPORTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
KINDS  AND  AMOUNTS  OP  INFOR- 
MATION RELEASED  FOR  DISTRI- 
BUTION TO  THE  PUBLIC  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  second  page  of  the  "Army  Informa- 
tion Officers'  Guide"  there  appears  the 
following : 

Much  of  the  Army's  information  program 
is  based  on  the  following  concept: 

If  the  Army  Is  good,  the  story  will  be 
good — and  public  relations  will  be  good.  If 
the  Army  is  bad,  the  story  will  be  bad  and 
the  result  bad.  In  the  end,  public  opinion 
about  the  Army  reflects  what  the  Army  itself 
is.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  Army  public 
relations. 

After  reading  the  mass  of  material  on 
Army  public  information  programs  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  Chief  of  Information — 
and  recalling  past  and  present  stories 
about  Army  activities — I  am  forced  to 
observe  that  the  "secret  of  Army  public 
relations"  goes  much  further  than  let- 
ting stories — good  and  bad — develop  on 
their  own.  With  the  money  and  man- 
power available  in  the  public  information 
fleld,  the  Army,  like  its  sister  services 
cannot  seem  to  stay  away  from  self -pro- 
motional activities. 

Even  the  Army's  own  regulations  gov- 
erning information  policies  show  am- 
biguity between  the  desire  just  to  inform 
the  public  and  an  equal  desire  to  iise  in- 
formation activities  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting public  support  for  Army  programs 
and  weapons. 

That  ambiguity  even  appears  in  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  Army  informa- 
tion program  as  carried  in  Army  Regu- 
lation 360-5: 

To  keep  the  public  fully  informed  con- 
cerning the  Army  and  thereby — 

a.  Develop  public  esteem  and  respect  for 
the  Army  and  Army  personnel. 

b.  Gain  public  understanding  and  support 
of  the  Army's  role  in  a  sound  national  mili- 
tary program. 

c.  Inspire  public  confidence  in  the  Army's 
abUity  to  accomplish  its  mission  now  and 
In  the  future. 

With  those  goals  in  mind,  It  is  a  short 
jump  from  public  Information  to  public 
relations,  and  a  siu-vey  of  the  Army  pro- 
grams show  that  they  definitely  are  In 
that  mold. 

According  to  the  Chief  of  Information, 
the  Army  In  fiscal  year  1969  employed 
442  military  personnel  and  170  civilians 
and  spent  $4.9  million  on  its  public  af- 
fairs program.  This  total  Is  about  half 
that  acknowledged  by  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy.  The  Army  informed  me  it  has 
not  included  personnel  or  costs  associ- 
ated with  its  internal  command  infor- 
mation program. 

However,  a  portion  of  this  internal  in- 
formation program  Is  made  available — 
and  In  some  cases  directed — at  the  civil- 
ian population  and  thus  in  part  or  in  full 
should  be  added  to  the  Army  spending 
total. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 


letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Wendell  J. 
Coats,  Chief  of  Information,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  Army's  public  af- 
fairs activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Armt,  Office 
OF  THE  Chief  of  Information, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  29,  1969. 

Hon.    J.    W.    FULBRICHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmait:  The  following  data 
Is  provided  in  response  to  your  letter  request 
of  2  July  1969  for  information  concerning 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Army's  public 
affairs  activities. 

The  succeeding  paragraphs  respond  to  and 
are  numbered  in  the  same  sequence  as  the 
numbered  paragraphs  of  yoiw  letter.  Where 
the  data  or  material  furnished  is  bulky,  it 
will  be  cited  in  the  pertinent  paragraph,  but 
attached  as  an  inclosure. 

1.  The  estimated  basic  overall  cost  of  the 
total  army-wide  public  affairs'  program  for 
FY  1969  is: 


Military  Operations 
personnel  and  main- 
appro-  tenance. 
priation  Army              Total 


TotaUrmy..  .  J2,611.000    $2,320,000     $4,931,000 

Chief  ot  Information 

and  metropolitan 

field  offices 

Major  commands 

Army  components 

unified  commands. 


367,000  113,000  480.000 

608,000      1,632,000        2,240,000 

1,636,000         575,000        2,211.000 


2.  The  estimated  number  of  officers,  en- 
listed men  and  civilians  whose  principal  re- 
sponsibiUties  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
Army's  public  affairs  program  is: 


- 

Military  personnel 
Officers     Enlisted 

Civilian 
per- 
sonnel 

Total 

Army  total... 

142 

300 

170 

612 

Chief  ot  Informa- 
tion and  metro- 
politan field 
offices 

Major  commands... 

Unified  commands.. 

33 
39 
70 

3 

52 

245 

12 

127 

31 

48 
218 
346 

3.  a.  Officers,  enlisted  men  and  civilians 
working  for  the  Office,  Chief  of  Information 
(OCINFO)  In  Washington  and  elsewhere  are: 


Officers  Enlisted 

Civil- 
ians    Total 

Total 47           6 

46        99 

OCINFO 40            0 

42         82 

Metropolitan  field  offices 7           6 

4         17 

b.  The    approximate   costs    for 
these  offices  are: 

operating 

1  The  Army  does  not  use  the  term  public 
afTairs  In  its  organizational  structure.  The 
term  as  used  herein  Is  defined  as  Public 
Information  and  Community  Relations  ac- 
tivities. It  does  not  include  Command  Infor- 
mation which  Is  defined  as  a  command  ac- 
tivity to  develop  in  all  military  personnel  an 
understanding  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  their  role  In  the  Army  in  order 
to  Increase  their  motivation  for  service. 
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Operations 

Military   and  mainte- 

personnel  nance, 

appropria-  Army 

tion  (MPA)  (0.  &  M.A.) 


Total 


Total $488,275       $717,000     $1,205,275 

OCINFO 442,275         432,000  874,275 

Metropolitan  field 
offices 46,000         285,000  331,000 

(Data  in  paragraph  3.a  and  b  include  Com- 
mand Information;  paragraphs  1  and  2  above 
include  only  Public  Information  and  Com- 
munity Relations). 

c.  The  functions  of  OCINFO  and  its  sub- 
ordinate elements  are  described  In  the  Chief 
of  Staff  Regulation  10-29  attached  as  In- 
closure 1.  Details  and  specific  examples  with- 
in the  last  twelve  months  of  the  activities  of 
OCINFO  divisions  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Community  Relations  Division  {CRD)  : 
The  Community  Relations  Division  has  two 
sulK>rdinate  branches — the  Projects  Branch 
and  the  Field  Support  Branch.  The  division 
has  the  overall  responsibility  for  policies, 
plans  and  programs  relating  to  Army-civilian 
community  relationships. 

(a)  Projects  Branch.  This  branch  main- 
tains liaison  with  and  supports,  on  request, 
veterans  organizations,  military-oriented  ci- 
vilian organizations,  and  unit  associations. 
The  branch  Is  the  Army  point  of  contact  for 
requests  and  actions  from  veterans  organl- 
2:ations  referred  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Public  Affairs).  Requests  range 
from  providing  personnel-type  information 
about  veterans  and  personnel  in  service,  to 
the  provision  of  color  guards,  bands  and 
speakers  to  support  annual  conventions,  to 
explanation  of  Army  policy  on  a  given  sub- 
ject. Liaison  with  divisional  associations  such 
as  the  Ist  Infantry  Division  is  provided  to 
respond  to  requests  for  assistance  and  to  help 
these  organizations  maintain  their  bonds 
with  the  Army.  A  majority  of  requests  re- 
ceived pertain  to  personnel  matters  such  as 
hardship  cases,  recognition  ceremonies  for 
returning  servicemen,  etc.  Numbers  of  actions 
pertain  to  members  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions who  desire  to  visit  military  installa- 
tions and  observe  training  and  scheduled 
demonstrations. 

The  branch,  as  the  Army  point  of  con- 
tact, forwards  input  provided  by  the  Army 
staff  to  the  Defense  Industry  Bulletin  which 
is  published  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Public  Affairs) . 

The  branch  operates  the  Department  of 
the  Army  speaking  program  which  furnishes 
Army  speakers  on  request  to  civilian  orga- 
nizations. Requests  range  from  military-ori- 
ented organizations  such  as  the  National 
Defense  Transportation  Association  through 
civic  groups  such  as  the  Kiwanis  to  church 
groups.  The  branch  also  evaluates  and  makes 
recommendations  on  Invitations  to  senior  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

(b)  Field  Support  Branch.  The  Field  Sup- 
port Branch  coordinates  Army  participa- 
tion at  Department  of  the  Army  level  in  ma- 
jor public  events  and  authorizes  troop  and 
equipment  support.  Numerous  Inquiries  and 
requests  are  handled  concerning  participa- 
tion in  fairs,  festivals,  and  public  and  civic 
sponsored  celebrations.  For  example,  some 
major  events  during  the  last  year  included 
participation  in  the  Barnum  Festival,  Golden 
Spike  Centennial,  commemoration  activi- 
ties of  the  26th  Anniversary  of  D-Day,  Pres- 
idential Inauguration,  State  Fair  Oklahoma, 
Hemls-Falr  '68,  Annual  Dogwood  Festival. 
Panhandle  South  Plains  Fair,  California 
State  Exposition  and  Festival  of  Progress. 
Color  Guards,  equipment,  marching  tmits 
and  representation  are  regularly  provided  to 
events  such  as  centennials,  special  celebra- 
tions, civic  organization  activities  and  pub- 
lic building  dedications.  During  the  last  year, 
for  example,  the  branch  handled  approxi- 


mately 1200  actions  concerning  Army  band 
appearances. 

The  branch  schedules  public  performances 
of  the  US  Army  Field  Band  which  conducts 
two  nationwide  tours  annually,  schedules 
and  coordinates  public  appearances  by  the 
US  Army  Parachute  Team  "The  Golden 
Knights,"  (See  Inclosures  2  and  3  for  sample 
schedules)  and  develops  policies,  provides 
guidance,  and  assists  In  the  scheduling  of 
the  exhibits  of  the  US  Army  Exhibit  Unit. 
The  branch  also  assists  in  band  tour  plan- 
ning for  the  WAC  Band. 

The  Field  Support  Branch  also  coordinates 
Army  participation  in  recurring  special  events 
Including  Armed  Forces  Day,  Army  Birth- 
day, Memorial  Day,  Veterans  Day,  Fourth  of 
July  and  similar  national  holidays,  govern- 
ment sponsored  tours,  foreign  Journalist 
tours,  and  individual  and  group  visits  to 
Army  installations.  Participation  in  all  events 
is  contingent  upon  operational  requirements 
of  the  particular  unit  requested.  Other  mat- 
ters handled  on  a  recurring  basis  are  Army 
support  to  the  President's  Youth  Opportunity 
Program,  and  other  youth  group  activities 
such  as  Army  equipment  support  to  the  Boy 
Scout  National  Jamboree;  Army  participa- 
tion in  civilian  sports  events;  color  guards, 
patriotic  music;  Army  aviation  participation 
In  the  civilian  events;  requests  for  US  Army 
exhibits  and  equipment  displays  and  pro- 
viding, upon  request,  information  of  sup- 
port to  servicemen  serving  overseas. 

In  addition,  the  branch  serves  as  contact 
between  Army  elements  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  in  re- 
gard to  Army  participation  and  Involvement 
In  activities  In  the  public  domain  and  moni- 
tors Army  Regulations  dealing  with  com- 
munity relations;  Incorporating  policy 
changes  as  they  occur.  Fact  Sheets  and  pol- 
icy letters  are  prepared  and  sent  to  sub- 
ordinate commands  as  needed  to  assist  in 
community  relations  matters. 

The  Defense  Industry  Bulletin  is  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  publication  prepared, 
printed  and  distributed  under  Office,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  auspices.  Commu- 
nity Relations  Division,  OCINFO,  has  no  part 
In  the  publication  except  to  forward  arti- 
cles when  received  from  Army  commands 
and  to  provide  Information  on  public  activi- 
ties of  Army  leaders.  (See  Inclosure  4  for  the 
last  twelve  Issues) . 

(2)  Command  Information  Division 
(CID):  The  Command  Information  Division 
la  organized  in  three  branches;  Training  Ma- 
terials Branch,  Plans  Branch  and  Informa- 
tion Services  Branch.  Following  is  a  sum- 
mary and  examples  of  specific  CID  activities 
during  FY  1969  by  branch : 

(a)  Training  Materials  Branch.  During  FT 
1969: 

1.  Prepared  five  DA  pamphlets,  22  Com- 
mand Information  Fact  Sheets,  34  anniver- 
sary messages  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
three  issues  of  Command  Information  Train- 
ing Materials  Bulletin.  (See  Inclosure  6  for 
a  sample  of  each  of  these  publications) . 

2.  Assisted  in  the  revision  of  seven  pam- 
phlets, the  proponents  of  which  were  outside 
OCINFO. 

3.  Originated  two  posters,  copies  of  which 
are  at  Inclosure  6. 

4.  Prepared  250  letters  including  replies 
to  letters  to  the  President,  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  The 
Chief  of  Staff,  Army. 

5.  Coordinated  with  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  on  training  materials  for 
Inter-service  use. 

(b)  Plans  Branch.  During  FY  1969: 

1.  Prepared  the  annual  Command  Informa- 
tion Annual  Support  Plan  and  four  quar- 
terly guidance  letters  (See  Inclosure  7).  It 
reviewed  quarterly  Command  Information 
Reports  and  coordinated  CID  actions  based 
on  that  report.  Plans  Branch  reviewed  sev- 
eral regulations  and  directives  prepared  by 


other  Department  of  the  Army  staff  agencies. 
(I.e.,  the  Police  Recruiting  Program,  and 
Benefite  for  Retired  Military  Personnel). 

2.  Made  17  visits  to  military  installations 
to  coordinate  with  and  assist  local  Command 
Information  officers.  A  two  hour  course  of  in- 
struction, "Military  Information — A  Hard 
Skill  of  Leadership,"  was  presented  to  classes 
of  officers  at  four  service  schools  on  10  sepa- 
rate occasions. 

3.  Prepared  and  presented  briefings  for  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  for  civilian  secretaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  new  administration. 

4.  Assigned  an  officer  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  survey  team  which  visited  Army 
Personnel  Centers  twice  during  FY  1969. 
Plans  Branch  coordinated  the  production, 
shipment  and  Installation  of  photomurals 
for  each  of  four  personnel  centers  as  a  result 
of  recommendations  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  survey  team. 

5.  Was  action  agency  for  revising  AR  360 
81,  Command  Information — General  Provi- 
sions. 

6.  Coordinated  with  Department  of  De- 
fense, other  Services,  Army  Digest  and  Army 
News  Features  on  materials  to  support  the 
Army   Command  Information  program. 

(ci  Informational  Services  Branch.  During 
FY  1969: 

1.  Monitored  all  editions  of  590  Army  news- 
papers to  assure  that  they  were  being  pub- 
lished in  accordance  with  AR  360-81.  (See 
Inclosure  8 ) . 

2.  Provided  guidance  and  assistance  for  100 
AM  and  FM  radio  outlets  and  18  television 
outlets  operated  by  the  Army. 

3.  Hosted  the  annual  Department  of  the 
Army  Broadcast  Radio  and  Television  Con- 
ference. 

4.  Maintained  an  Information  display  on 
the  Pentagon  concourse  for  the  benefit  of 
Army  Military  and  civllUn  personnel  wcvk- 
ing  at  the  Pentagon.  This  display  consists  of 
televised  newscasts,  presentations  of  "Big 
Picture"  films  and  a  televised  newswlre  serv- 
ice. 

5.  Administered  the  Army  portion  of  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  awards  competition  among 
the  Armed  Forces  newspapers  and  radio/tele- 
vision stations. 

6.  Participated  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense feasibility  test/study  of  automating 
Armed  Forces  Radio  stations. 

;  7.  Visited  eight  installations  to  coordinate 
Comm&nd  Information  matters  and  assist 
local  Infom.atlon  Officers. 

(d)  Command  Information  Unit  (CW) . 
During  FY  1969: 

The  Chief  of  Command  Information  Divi- 
sion exercises  staff  supervision  over  the  Com- 
mand Information  Unit.  CIU  produces  the 
foUowlng  materials: 

1.  The  Army  Hour  Is  a  weekly  26-mlnute 
taped  radio  show  distributed  to  all  Armed 
Forces  radio  stations.  The  Army  Hour  is  dis- 
tributed to  civilian  radio  stations  on  their 
request.  The  cost  of  Army  Hour  for  the  past 
12  months  was: 

Recording  contracts  and  tape $23,  000.  00 

Salaries  (including  military) 36,447.58 

Travel  (for  interviews) 5,200.00 

Flyers — ^material  and  labor. 216  73 

Total    64,864.31 

At  Inclosure  9  is  a  list  of  1,243  civlllaQ 
radio  stations  which  request  and  receive  the 
Army  Hour. 

2.  The  "Big  Picture"  is  a  feature  film  in 
color  and  is  produced  for  us<-  in  the  Army's 
command  Information  program.  Fifty-five 
segments  have  been  produced  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  "Big  Picture"  is  shown  on 
overseas  American  Forces  Television  and  in 
the  United  States  on  313  commercial  sta- 
tions and  63  educational  stations.  It  is  fur- 
nished to  these  366  stations  at  their  request 
and  is  shown  as  a  public  service.  A  listing  of 
films  and  stations  receiving  the  "Big  Picture" 
are  listed  at  Inclosure  10.  The  annual  costs  of 
producing  the  "Big  Picture"  are: 
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Production  and  distribution (881,  000. 00 

Personnel    salaries 20.466.00 

Flyers — Including  material 1,063.34 

Total    902,529.34 

3.  "World  Wide"  Is  a  twice  weekly  S-mlnute 
radio  program  distributed  to  all  Armed 
Forces  radio  stations  and  to  1,059  civilian 
radio  stations  at  their  request.  At  Inclosure 
1 1  Is  a  list  of  stations  receiving  "World  Wide" 
and  a  sample  tape  of  a  program.  Both  "World 
Wide"  and  "The  Army  Hour."  are  produced 
by  the  same  personnel.  Therefore,  costs  for 
travel  and  salaries  are  combined  for  the  two 
productions.  The  annual  Etddltlonal  costs  of 
"World  Wide"  are: 

Recording    contracts,    fiscal    year 

1969    $6,600.00 

Flyers— material   and   labor 75.95 

Total    6,675.95 

4.  The  Army  Reports  Is  a  film  series  pro- 
duced as  needed  for  the  Internal  military 
audience.  No  issues  of  The  Army  Reports  were 
produced  during  the  past  12  months. 

5.  Mostly  Mvtsic  Is  a  weekly  5-mlnute  radio 
program  produced  for  the  US  Army  Reserve. 
Ten  were  produced  during  the  past  year  at  a 
total  cost  of  (20.00.  The  only  cost  to  the 
Command  Information  Unit  is  the  price  of 
one  reel  of  tape  per  program. 

(3)  Policy  and  Plans  Division  (PPD) : 
Policy  and  Plans  Division,  as  the  name  Im- 
plies, coordinates  Information  policy  within 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  develops 
programs  and  plans  in  support  of  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  activities.  A  less  obvious 
function  Is  that  of  maintaining  personnel, 
educational,  and  training  actions  Involving 
those  Individuals  In  the  Information  im-o- 
gram.  Specific  functions  are  listed  in  In- 
closure 1.  The  division  consists  of  three 
branches  whose  activities  for  the  past  year 
are  outlined  below: 

(a)  Policy  Branch.  Revised  and  published 
Army  information  directives,  such  as  Army 
Information  Officers'  Guide  and  maintained 
up-to-date  flies  on  Army  and  Department  of 
Defense  Information  directives.  Provided 
Congressmen  Information  upon  which  they 
might  base  replies  to  mobilized  Reservists 
and  National  Guardsmen  and  their  families 
requesting  information  about  the  1068  mobi- 
lization. Responded  daily  to  written  and  tele- 
phonic requests  for  guidance  from  Army  In- 
formation Officers  worldwide  on  such  matters 
as  visits  to  stockades,  returning  Prisoners  of 
War,  on-post  demonstrations,  and  under- 
ground newspapers.  (See  Inclosures  12  and 
13). 

(b)  Plant  Branch.  Plans  Branch  is  the 
point  of  contact  for  the  Army  stall  for  all 
information  matters.  For  this  reason  the 
branch  devotes  a  great  deal  of  Its  time  in 
planning,  preparing,  coordinating,  and  pro- 
viding Input  for  staff  actions  which  have  in- 
formation Implications.  Examples  of  this  type 
cf  effort  are  at  Inclosures  14  and  15.  The  Im- 
p.ict  of  the  Reserve  callup  necessitated  the 
preparation  of  the  fact  sheet  shown  at  In- 
closure 16.  This  was  provided  to  the  Army 
staff  to  assist  In  responding  to  the  multitude 
of  letters  written  by  reservists  and  others. 
During  the  fiscal  year  the  now  defunct  Sen- 
tinel program  was  active.  Following  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  program,  a  formal  plan, 
Inclosure  17,  was  prepared  to  coordinate  the 
support  of  the  various  interested  Army  agen- 
cies. This  plan  was  later  rescinded.  The  re- 
turn of  the  mobilized  reservists  began  to  oc- 
cupy the  branch  attention  towards  the  latter 
portion  of  1968r  The  message  at  Inclosure  18 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  directives  and  re- 
leases that  led  up  to  the  return  of  the  3d 
Battalion.  60th  Infantry  and  subsequent 
units  from  Vietnam. 

(c)  Operations  Branch.  The  Operations 
Branch,  Policy  and  Plans  Division,  is  a  sup- 
port element  for  the  Office,  Chief  of  Infor- 
mation and  has  no  public  Information  func- 


tion. Its  primary  mission  Is  to  provide  ad- 
ministrative support  to  the  five  field  activ- 
ities of  OCINFO.  The  branch  personnel  func- 
tion as  the  "next  higher  headquarters"  for  all 
administrative  and  logistic  problems  of  the 
field  activities.  In  addition,  the  branch  per- 
sonnel operate  the  Information  and  Edito- 
rial Civilian  Career  Program  which  provides 
career  management  opportunities,  worldwide, 
for  Department  of  the  Army  civilian  em- 
ployees engaged  In  public  affairs  matters. 

Among  the  varied  activities  carried  on  by 
the  branch  are:  answering  correspondence 
from  personnel  about  to  enter  the  Army  con- 
cerning a  career  in  Army  Information;  pro- 
viding liaison  to  the  Defense  Information 
School  on  all  matters  affecting  Army  Infor- 
mation; providing  the  previously  mentioned 
support  to  OCINFO  field  activities:  and 
handling  the  internal  OCINFO  Mobiliza- 
tion Designee  program  which  provides  a 
highly  trained  nucleus  of  Reserve  Officers  im- 
mediately available  to  fill  positions  within 
OCINFO  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 

(4)  Public  Information  Division  (PID) : 
Is  responsible  for  developing  short-range 
public  Information  plans  and  policies;  coor- 
dinating, supervising,  and  evaluating  Army 
public  Information  activities  worldwide;  pro- 
viding information  on  Department  of  the 
Army  programs  and  policies  through  public 
communication  media;  staff  supervision  of 
the  US  Army  Home  Town  News  Center;  pro- 
viding staff  officers  as  required  in  connec- 
tion with  domestic  disturbances  or  emergen- 
cies and  events  of  national  news  significance; 
and  providing  guidance  to  subordinate  com- 
mands concerning  current  events  of  national 
news  significance. 

(a)  News  Branch.  The  News  Branch  within 
the  Public  Information  Division  prepares 
material  on  Department  of  the  Army  pro- 
grams and  policies  for  release  to  the  public 
of  material  forwarded  by  subordinate  com- 
mands (See  examples  at  Inclosures  19  and 
20);  coordinates  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  staff  proposed  responses  to  press 
queries  (See  example  at  Inclosure  21);  co- 
ordinates and  supervises  the  execution  of 
public  Information  portions  of  Department 
of  the  Army  plans;  arranges  and  monitors 
interviews  by  news  media  representatives 
with  members  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  staff  (See  example  at  Inclosure  22); 
plans,  supervises,  and  escorts  press  tours 
(See  example  at  Inclosure  23) ;  maintains  bio- 
graphical files  on  general  officers  and  senior 
Department  of  the  Army  civilian  officials 
(See  example  at  Inclosiue  24);  monitors 
news  conferences  of  the  Office,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs); 
serves  as  point  of  contact  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  magazine  and  book  mat- 
ters; and  prepares  and  coordinates  responses 
to  Individual  citizens  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  (See  example  at  Inclosure  25). 

(b)  Special  Projects  Branch.  The  Special 
Projects  Branch  within  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Division  coordinates  public  Information 
activities  (except  speaking  engagements  and 
participation  In  public  events)  Involving  the 
Secretariat  and  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff. 

(c)  Audio-Visual  Branch.  The  Audlo-Vli- 
ual  Branch  provides  audio-visual  informa- 
tion, cooperation,  and  materials  on  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  programs  and  policies  for 
release  to  audio-visual  media;  screens  cap- 
tion sheets  on  stock  motion  picture  footage 
on  Department  of  the  Army  activities  by  the 
Signal  Corps  to  determine  which  footage 
Is  appropriate  for  public  release  and  for- 
wards footage  to  Department  of  Defense  for 
release  (See  example  at  Inclosure  26) ;  as- 
sists audio-visual  media  in  screening  unclas- 
sified still  and  motion  picture  files  for  mate- 
rial of  Interest  to  the  media;  evaluates  and 
recommends  action  to  requests  for  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  cooperation  with  televi- 
sion and  conunercial  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers  (See  example  at  Inclosure  27) ;  and 


reviews  and  coordinates  Department  of  the 
Army  clearance  of  audio-visual  materials  for 
public  non-profit  exhibition  and  for  sale  to 
the  public  under  pertinent  regulations  (See 
example  at  Inclosure  28) . 

Summarizing  statistical  activities  of  the 
Public  Information  Division  Ireveals  that 
about  10,000  media  queries  have  been  an- 
swered during  the  past  year  ending  30  June 
1969,  ranging  from  simple  questions  answer- 
able In  a  few  seconds  of  telephone  conver- 
sation to  complex  series  of  questions  re- 
quiring extensive  research  and  staff  coordina- 
tion. Some  6,000  other  Inquiries  from  cit- 
izens of  this  country  and  foreign  nations  and 
from  Members  of  Congress  were  handled, 
again  ranging  from  such  a  simple  matter  as 
providing  a  copy  of  a  biography  to  explain- 
ing the  rationale  of  Army  tactical  operations 
In  Vietnam.  Many  of  these  public  inquiries 
were  from  high  school  students  and  college 
students  requesting  assistance  in  prepara- 
tion of  term  papers  and  theses.  Others  were 
from  teachers  and  school  librarians  asking 
for  information  or  materials  useful  to  them 
in  school  projects. 

In  FY  1969  approximately  400  releases  were 
cleared  for  issue  by  subordinate  commands. 
Some  220  national  releases  were  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  Department  of  Defense  for 
release,  and  national  announcements  of 
about  1,200  contract  awards  involving 
amounts  of  more  than  one  million  dollars 
were  made  through  Department  of  Defense. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  about  170  In- 
terviews by  media  representatives  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff, 
including  about  SO  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

In  the  Audio- Visual  area,  cooperation  was 
extended  in  approximately  100  television  and 
radio  productions,  with  assistance  ranging 
from  providing  simple  responses  to  questions 
about  the  Army  to  arranging  for  screening 
of  motion  picture  footage  already  available 
at  the  Army  Pictorial  Center. 

Advice  or  cooperation  was  given  in  half  a 
dozen  feature  commercial  motion  picture 
productions  and  in  the  co\u«e  of  the  year 
about  180  motion  picture  films  produced  by 
the  Army  for  training  or  other  internal  uses 
were  cleared  for  public  non-profit  exhibition 
upon  request.  Approximately  80  of  these  were 
medical  professional  films  or  videotapes 
cleared  for  exhibition  to  professional  medical 
groups. 

4.  There  Is  a  record  of  one  motion  picture 
project  for  which  approval  was  requested 
under  paragraph  16,  AR  360-5.  Copy  of  sup- 
porting information  Is  attached  at  Inclosure 
29.  There  have  been  no  television  films,  live 
television  programs,  videotapes,  and  pro- 
grams, and  kinescope  recordings  produced 
by  the  Army  Intended  primarily  for  public 
release  during  the  last  two  years. 

5.  All  requests  for  the  use  of  Army  themes 
and  productions  in  commercial  advertising 
for  the  past  two  years  under  paragraph  15, 
AR  360-5  are  listed  at  Inclosure  30. 

6.  Copies  of  each  major  command's 
monthly  reports  of  non-local  travel  for  com- 
munity relations  pxuposes  as  required  by 
paragraph  27b,  AR  360-5  for  the  papt  two 
years,  are  Included  at  Inclosure  31. 

7.  Within  the  past  two  years,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  28  and  29,  AR 
360-5  there  is  record  of  one  instance  In  which 
the  Army  authorized  non-local  travel  of  a 
newsman  for  public  information  purposes. 
Lelbert  Coppola  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
was  authorized  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  accompany  a  Nike  Hercules  air  de- 
fense artillery  unit  enroute  by  air  from  New 
York  State  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  for  Its  an- 
nual firing  exercises.  No  copy  of  the  after- 
action report  is  available  In  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

8.  The  Army  Community  Relations  reports 
for  the  past  three  years  are  attached  as  In- 
closiure  32. 
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9.  Army  News  Features,  Army  News  Photo  town  media.  The  center  receives  and  edits  xv  762,  ly-OAY  amnivebsakt 
Features,  Army  ANF  Radio  Features,  Army  home  town  news  and  feature  stories,  photo-  ^  asth  anniversary  look  at  the  sights  and 
News  Graphcllp,  and  ANF  Special  News  re-  graphs,  and  tape-recorded  and  filmed  re-  sounds  of  the  famous  beaches  of  Normandy, 
leases  are  produced  by  the  Conunand  Infor-  leases  from  Army  commands  worldwide.  Re-  This  Big  Picture  replays  the  drama  and  battle 
mation  Unit  as  an  official  news  and  features  leases  are  made  to  hometown  media  that  action  of  the  period  leading  up  to  the  historic 
service  for  Internal  news  media.  (Copies  are  have  indicated  in  writing  their  interest  in  lancUngs  and  the  fierce  combat  to  overcome 
provided  external  media  upon  their  request.)  receiving   material    from   the    center    about  the  wall  of  "Portress  Europe"  in  June  of  1944. 

a.  Army  News  Features  (ANF)   and  Army  soldiers  from  their  community.  Average  proc-  Black  and  White — Released  68-69  Season. 
News  Photo  Features  (ANPF)  clipsheets  are  esslng  time  for  editorial  releases  U  one  day;  -otopi: 
distributed  weekly  as  a  unit  to  Army  news-  for   photographs,   two  days;    and  for  tape-  "   ""•  "•"■  ""'  *"""  * 

papers   and   other  newspapers   on   request,  recorded  or  filmed  releases,  one  to  three  days.  Following  World  War  n,  U.S.  Army  Europe 

They  contain  news,  photographs  and  feature  The  center  serves  approximately  1700  dallies,  was  given  the  mission  of  helping  to  protect 

material  on  the  roles,  missions,  events,  and  8300     weeklies,     2700     radio     stations,     560  the  borders  of  the  West  against  possible  ag- 

actlvltles   of   the   Army.   The   total   cost  of  television  stations.  470  trade   journals,   160  gresslon.  Despite  tensions  and  conflicts  else- 

ANF  and  ANPF  for  FY  1969  was  $57,244  00.  fraternal  publications,  and  876  college  pub-  where  In  the  world.  Europe  remains  a  critical 

b.  Army  News  Graphcllp  U  a  monthly  sten-  Ucatlons.  area  and  a  constant  challenge  to  peace.  In 
ell  of  black  and  white  line  art  available  to  Sample  editorial  materials  are  attached  this  issue  of  the  Big  Picture,  you  will  see 
mimeograph  Army  newspapers.  The  annual  along  with  sample  comments  from  media  re-  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  men  of  U.S. 
cost  is  $1  096  00  eel vlng  Home  Town  News  Center  service  (In-  Army   Europe   perform  their  mission  as  an 

c    ANF  Special  News  releases  supplement  closiu-e  39)    which  indicate  the  center  not  Important  element  of  the  NATO  forces  guard- 

the   weekly   clipsheets.    Normally,   they    are  only  provides  a  needed  service  to  the  media,  l"?  the  peace.  Color— Released  68-69  Season 

released    to    disseminate   special    stories   or  but  contributes  to  the  morale  and  welfare  of  tv  76o.  toph  army  aEPORTS  wo.  is 

those  breaking  after  the  cUpsheet  deadline,  soldiers  and  their  families.  'Ybe  Big  Picture  cameras  travel   to  Fort 

There  were  18  releases  during  FY  1969  at  a  Sincerely,  Hood.  Texas  to  attend  a  double  anniversary 

cost  of  $467.00.  Maj.  Gen.  Wendell  J.  Coats,  celebration  for  the  First  and  Second  Armored 

d.  ANF  Radio  News  Features  was  dlscon-  Chief  of  Information.  oivUlons  and  to  the  1968  conference  of  the 
tinned  in  August  1968.  It  was  produced  for  (39  inclosures  as  previously  stated  not  Association  of  the  United  States  Army.  Color- 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Stations  in  Europe  and  printed  in  Record.]  Released  68-69  Season. 

*^l^*lsf  of  civilian   enterprise   newspapers  „  Mj.   FDTLBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,  to  tv  759,  call  me  miste. 

and  radio  stetlons  to  which  material  is  sent  Illustrate  now  supposedly  Internal  Army  The  highly  qualified  men  and  women  ol 

is  attached  at  Inclosure  33.  command  information  programs   reach  the  U.S.  Army  who  wear  the  insignia  of  the 

10.  Ttte  FY  1969  costs  of  the  One  Army  the  general  public,  consider  the  Army's  Warrant  Officer  perform  a  vital  role.  These 
Newsletter  were  $1,516.34  for  seven  Issues.  "Big  Picture"  program.  This  Is  a  30-  officers,  with  a  warrant  provide  special  talent 
The  last  12  copies,  at  Inclosure  34,  were  pub-  minute  feature  film,  in  color,  supposedly  "*  ^^^^  ^®'***  *"  photo- mapping,  automo- 
lished  over  a  period  of  17  months.  Addressees  nrnrfiirpd  for  the  command  information  **'^*  maintenance,  flying  Army  aircraft,  nu- 
are  2,866  non-active  Army  recipients  in  the  PJSJkm  Ite  CoS  SS^Sr  WS^er  2  '=^«"  ^^'"^  P^*"^*  operations  and  many  oth- 
foUowing  categories:  program.  US  COSl,  per  year,  runs  over  a  ^„    gj^  picture  cameras  look  at  some   of 

ro»,«  onnv  Pftrh  1  ^^^®  "°'  *^  ^^^  °"*  °^  ""*  '°'  *  ®*"""  these  activities  and  some  of  the  training  pro- 

lune  cop>  eacni  mercial     documentary    TV    program—  vlded  by  the  Army  in  the  Warrant  Officer 

^      ^      ,                    ^      Addressees  $goo,000.  Some  55  segments  have  been  program.  color-Released  68-«9  Season. 

l!.'JSl.*^n?r^fflLr°^mZtA;— ■       fl  produccd  over  the  past  2  years.  I  would  ^  ,„  ^^ 

Reserve  general  officer  commands 64  "T.-^  ^.  „^    ,„      .  tu~~~  ee   "sta  tm-hihi>>  kahoek 

CINFO  mobilization  designees 44  note  inai  1  /  Oi  inese  00     .Big  riciure  The  small  unit  leader  of  the  modern  U.8. 

Retired  general  officers 1,695  nuns   deal    directly    with   the   Vietnam  ^rmy  must   be  a  highly  resourceful  Indi- 

Reserve  general  officers 95  war.  vidual  capable  of  directing  operations  under 

National  Guard  general  officers 195  The  "Big  Picture"  is  only  one  part  of  many  types  of  geographic  and  climatic  con- 

the    complex    and    active    Army    audio-  dltlons.  The  Big  Plctiire  visits  Fort  Bennlng, 

Total  2.866  visual  program  Georgia  where  selected  officers  and  non-com- 

11.  The  annual  cost  of  "Speechmaker"  is  According  to'  Army  sources.  "The  Big  f^i°  ^"^  °  wf,?r.^  t.^H^*^tf  *rt ™*^^ 
$5,003.27.  This  U  based  on  cost  experience  picture"  is  currentiy  being  shown  to  the  '^"^^  e"e^  "^Kei^  s^oulST  tob 
since  no  new  Speechmakers  have  been  pre-  ^^i^  regularly  over  313  commercial  tel-  ^r-l^1e«e^  ^  ^^n 

pared  sUice  October  i967^The  above  cost  was  ^^j^^        Ind    53    educational    stations  TtrTo^^t.™ 
for  revising  six  Speechmakers  and  making  .    .  .             .  tv  757,  korea  rx\ibites 
reprints  of  seven  others.  At  Inclosure  36  are  around  tnis  country.  In  the  summer  of  1960  the  forces  of  corn- 
copies  of  Speechmakers  distributed  during  The  film  is  given  free  to  these  stations  munlsm  unleashed  an  attack  upon  the  Re- 
the  past  two  years.  and  shown  as  part  of  their  public  ser/ice  pubHc  of  Korea  causing  desth  and  destruc- 

12.  The  annual  costs  for  producing  the  time.  The  Army  stresses  that  it  is  only  uon.  The  United  NaUons  answered  the  at- 
Army  Hour  are  discussed  In  paragraph  3c  supplied  when  requested,  yet  anyone  who  tack  with  a  multi-nation  fighting  force 
(2)  (d)  1  above.  A  list  of  commercial  stations  j^j^g  attended  a  broadcasters'  convention  which  drove  out  the  enemy  and  set  up  a 
*^*^  ?ii;A^'nf.a?^^?. i^r*„*r^n'Xa't'hP"Ri.,  has  scen  promotlon  material  suggesting  shield  behind  which  the  people  could  re- 

PictuSTe  mLS  m  Sr^aCs^^^^^  ^  television  station  owners  that  "The  bu"«»' T^«  ?lf  «<=*"^P^r''^* '*:?  »»  *^* 

Picture     are  discussed  in  paragrapn  aci^)  ntcr  i>i/.Hiro"  <=  ovoUqWo  Republic  of  Korea  today  to  show  the  prog- 

(d)  2  above.  Segments  produced  in  the  last  Big  Picture    is  avaUable.                              ,  rew  and  development  of  the  nation  and  Its 

two  years  are  lUted  at  Inclosure  9.  Commer-  As  for  it  being  primarily  an  internal  people  Color-Released  66-4»  Season 

clal  and  educational  stations  which  request  command  Information  film,  the  Army's  '                   ^^ 

and  receive  the  "Big  Picture"  are  listed  at  q^^  "Information  Officers'  Guide"  refers  ""  ■"•'  '™*  *°*'™  "''*^ 

^"fi**^"  i°-       ,       ,     ,  ..^    ,^  ^,^„.,  „.  to  it  as  "the  Army's  offlcial  documentary  M»'»y  11"^^°^.,  recognize  excellence   and 

14.  The  annual  costs  of  "World  Wide  are  |..,-vi-i__,  -ffort"  dPsiimMl  t/»  nlrturp  ^■*'°''  '"  ***«  nation's  armetl  forces.  Among 
discussed  in  paragraph  3c(2)(d)3  above.  A  reievision  enori  aesigniea  to  picture  the  most  prized  U  the  Combftt  Infantryman's 
tape  of  a  sample  program  and  a  list  of  the  Army  activity  01  potential  national  Badge.  The  meaning  and  traditions  behind 
conunercial  sUtlons  that  carry  the  program  appeal."  the  award  of  these  Silver  Rifles  is  the  sub- 
are  at  Inclosure  11.  I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have  ject  of  this  "Big  Picture "  episode.  Narrated 

16.  Copies  for  the  past  two  years  of  the  printed  a  list  of  "Big  Picture"  films  re-  by  Pess  Parker.  Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

Command  Information  reports  forwaJded  by  jg^sed  during  1968  and  1969  along  with  tv  7ss,  the  voice  of  command 

major  Army  commands  as  required  by  para-  .v^     stations  that  currentlv  are  carrvine  „«.    rr »   .         .         ....                            , 

graph   46    AR  360-81   are   attached   as  In-  r?^  Stations  tnai  currently  are  carrying  ^he  U.S.  Army  is  on  duty  in  every  corner  of 

closure  36.  *"®  program.  the  globe.  To  funcUon  effectively.  It  must 

16.  The  approximate  annual  costs  for  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  have  a  highly  developed  communicaUons 
Army  Exhibit  Unit,  including  personnel  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  system,  a  vital  network  that  can  unite  these 
Operations  and  Maintenance,  Army,  is  $906,-  follows:  widely  dispersed  army  elements  into  a  single 

000.00. -The  exhibits  designed  and  bunt  dur-  g,,^oPsi8   or   Bic    Pictttre    Films    Released  ^°^*^'T*  l°I^l  'St^f'^Bil   «Tu'J^''L^  ?^ 

ing  the  last  two  years  are  listed  at  Inclosure  r»TT«i»ir  pabt  <j  v«»«  naiui-iaita\  nations   needs.   The   Big   Picture   tells   the 

37.  The  schedule  of  exhibit  tour  for  the  last  "tnuNc  past  2  years  (1»68-i»to)  ^^^^   ^j    j^g    globe-spanning    communlca- 

two  years  is  shown  at  Inclosure  38.  "^  ■"'•  *'*'"'  tlons  chain  which  carries  to  the  ends  of  the 

17.  The  approximate  annual  cost,  includ-  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  earth,  "The  Voice  of  Command."  Color-Re- 
ing  personnel  and  Operations  and  Malnte-  The  Big  Picture  examines  the  history  and  or-  leased  68-69  Season. 

nance.  Army,  of  the  Army  Home  Town  News  ganlzation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or-  .^^  soldier's  herttais 

Center  Is  $666,000.00.  The  US  Army  Home  ganlzation:  NATO.  This  timely  fllm  provides  ' 

Town  News  Center,  under  provisions  of  AR  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  major  force  which  de-  Through   aU   of   this    nation's   wars,   the 

360-83,  provides  at  a  minimum  coct,  newa  ters  aggression  in  Europe.  Color-Released  68-  American  soldier  has  distinguished  himself 

about  the   individual  soldier  to  his  home  69  Season.  by  bravery  and  determination.  He  has  estab- 
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lished  a  heritage  of  wblch  all  Americans  can 
be  proud.  To  preserve  and  portray  this  en- 
diirtng  record,  the  Big  mcture  presents  the 
historical  summary  of  these  accomplish- 
ments from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
present  In  "The  Soldier's  Heritage."  Color- 
Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  753,  SEEK  AND  8TUKX 

The  modem  armor  soldier  moves  to  battle 
on  mounts  of  increasing  mobility  and  fire- 
power to  seek  and  strike  the  enemy.  The  Big 
Picture  takes  you  to  the  U.S.  Army  Armor 
Center  at  Port  Knox.  Kentucky  for  a  look 
at  the  historical  develoi>ment  of  mobile  armor 
and  examines  the  training  of  the  tanker  as 
he  learns  to  move,  shoot  and  communicate 
from  aboard  the  latest  combat  vehicles. 
Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  TSa,  THE  AKMT  A«  MOBlLmr  TEAM 

Modem  combat  operations  demand  an  Im- 
mediately responsive  fighting  force.  Previous- 
ly, armies  have  been  bound  to  earth  in 
transporting  men  and  supplies  to  and  from 
battle.  Today  our  highly  mobUe  U.S.  Army 
soldiers  have  the  most  modern  vertical  and 
short  take-off  aircraft  to  support  them  in 
combat  operations.  The  Big  Picture,  "The 
Army  Air  Mobility  Team"  examines  how  men 
and  Army  aviation  function  in  the  difficult 
terrain  in  Southeast  Asia.  Color-Released  68- 
69  Season. 

TV   781,  EQUAL  TO  THE  ENVIBONMENT 

Wars  must  often  be  won  by  conquering  a 
hostile  environment  as  well  as  an  enemy 
Army.  The  United  States  Army  has  often  been 
forced  to  conduct  operations  in  steaming 
tropical  J\ingles,  on  sub-arctic  coasts,  tower- 
ing mountains.  In  sub-zero  cold  and  bleak 
deserts.  The  Big  Picture  "Equal  to  the  En- 
vironment" tells  how  lessons  learned,  and 
history,  are  used  as  a  basis  for  training  our 
fighting  men  in  ways  and  means  of  combat- 
ing the  dangers  and  problems  of  climate  and 
terrain.  Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  7S0.  WEST  POINT THE  ARMY  CHALLENGE 

Duty,  Honor,  Country — the  West  Point 
motto,  which  motivates  the  lives  of  all  who 
Join  the  long  gray  line.  THE  BIG  PICTURE 
documents  the  story  of  a  young  man  who 
enters  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  com- 
pletes the  four  years  of  study  to  qualify  for 
a  commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant,  United 
States  Army.  Color-Released  '»8-69  Season. 

TV   749,  LOGISTICS  IN  VIETNAM 

No  soldier  has  been  as  well  supplied  as  the 
UJ3.  soldier  on  duty  in  Vietnam.  For  a  look 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  support  and  supply 
activities,  U.S.  Army  camera  crews  covered 
the  action  for  this  episode  of  the  BIG  PIC- 
TURE. "Logistics  In  Vietnam"  documents  the 
activities  and  facilities  which  provide  medi- 
cal, transportation,  engineer,  supply  and 
other  services  to  the  American  fighting  m«-n. 
Color -Released  68-69  Season. 

TV   74S,   FIRST   AIR  CAVALRT   DIVISION 

The  famous  "First  Team"  became  airmo- 
bile in  July  1965.  Shortly  afterward,  its  new 
power  was  trained  on  the  aggressive  forces 
in  Vietnam.  This  is  the  story  of  how  that 
new  power,  alr-moblllty,  is  helping  the  1st 
Cavalry  win  the  battle  for  freedom  in  South- 
east Asia.  Color — Released  68-69  Season. 

TV     747,   THE    BIG    GREEN    LAB 

In  the  tropics  jungle  heat  and  humidity 
can  destroy  man  and  deteriorate  his  weap- 
ons. And  BO  in  the  forests  of  Panama  the 
"BIG  GREEN  LAB"  of  the  Army  Materiel 
Command's  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
wage  a  constant  battle  against  the  ravages 
of  environment.  Color — Released  68-69  Sea- 
son. 

TV    746,   NINTH   DIVISION 

In  North  Africa,  in  Prance  and  Germany, 
the  9th  Division  was  unbeatable.  Today, 
"The  Old  Reliables"  meet  a  new  challenge 
in  Vietnam  and  add  new  victories  to  their 
battle  record.  Color — Released  68-69  Season. 


TV    74  S,    SOLDIER'S    CHRISTMAS 

No  matter  where  the  soldier  is  stationed, 
In  a  remote  Arctic  outpost  or  the  steaming 
Jungles  of  Vietnam,  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
finds  its  way  to  our  servicemen.  Color — ^Re- 
leased 68-69  Season. 

TV    744,   TO   8ISVE   A    SOLDIER 

The  soldier  with  high  morale  is  a  tough 
man  to  beat.  Special  Services  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  morale  support  activi- 
ties and  services  to  the  soldier,  wherever  he 
may  be  stationed  in  the  world.  THE  BIO 
PICTURE  presentation  "TO  Serve  A  Soldier" 
documents  the  important  mission  of  Special 
Services.  Color — ^Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  743,  TOUR  ARMT  REPORTS  NO.  IS 

Presents  brief  feat\»res  of  Army  activities 
world-wide.  In  this  issue:  The  "Missile  Men- 
tor" that  helps  protect  our  country  from 
surprise  attack;  the  U.S.  Army  Orthopedic 
Clinic  in  Boston;  the  Demilitarized  Zone  in 
Korea.  Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

TV  742,  MEETING  THE  NEED 

To  assure  that  our  soldiers  will  be  the 
best  equipped,  fed  and  clothed  fighting  men 
In  the  world,  the  U.S.  Army  Natick  Labora- 
tories provide  research,  development  and 
testing  of  foods,  clothing  and  equipment. 
The  BIG  PICTURE  "Meeting  the  Need"  takes 
a  comprehensive  look  at  the  scientists  and 
facilities  of  the  Natick  Labe.  Color-Released 
68-69  Season. 

TV   741,   MEN  WITH  A   MISSION 

The  Big  Picture  traces  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  its  present  mission 
of  providing  the  backup  force  to  the  active 
Army  in  times  of  emergency.  Narrated  by 
Efrem  Zlmballst  Jr.,  this  film  shows  the  men 
of  the  Army  Reserve  training  to  maintain 
their  high  state  of  readiness.  Color-Released 
68-69  Season. 

TV  740,  POLICING  THE  FRONT 

The  role  of  the  Military  Policeman  has 
always  been  Important  but  never  so  vital  as 
in  the  present  war  in  Vietnam.  The  men  who 
wear  the  MP  armband  are  shown  in  a  variety 
of  activities  as  they  handle  the  complex 
problems  of  law  enforcement  and  security 
against  the  background  of  a  war  with  no 
conventional  frontlines.  Narrated  by  Jack 
Webb.  Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

TV   739,  SOLDIER-AT-LAW 

The  responsibility  for  U.S.  Army  Judicial 
and  legal  activities  lies  with  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General.  The  BIG  PICTURE  "Soldler- 
At-Law"  shows  the  training  which  qualifies 
the  civilian  attorney  as  a  Judge  advocate  or 
military  lawyer.  The  film  emphasizes  how 
individual  rights,  which  are  protected  by  the 
civilian  Judicial  system,  are  also  guarded  by 
the  military  Judicial  system.  Color-Released 
68-69  Season. 

TV    738,    TTSARPAC 

One  of  the  U.S.  Army's  largest  areas  of 
activity  Is  spread  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  blue  Pacific.  This  command,  known 
as  U.S.  Army  Pacific  or  USABPAC,  Includes 
responsibility  for  men  and  missions  in  Viet- 
nam. Korea,  Okinawa,  Japan,  Thailand,  Tai- 
wan and  HawaU.  The  Big  Picture,  "USAR- 
PAC",  takes  a  look  at  missions  of  ovir  soldiers 
In  the  Par  East.  Color-Released  68-69  Season. 

TV    737,   THE    BRIDGE 

The  soldier  and  his  family  can  always 
count  on  the  spiritual  services  of  the  Chap- 
lain. For  a  look  at  the  U.S.  Chaplain  Corps 
through  history  and  the  dedication  of  these 
clerg3rmen  in  uniform,  John  Daly  hobts  a  visit 
to  the  Chaplain's  School  at  Fort  Hamilton, 
New  York  and  some  of  the  duty  stations 
where  Chaplains  serve.  Color-Released  68-69 
Season. 

TV    736,   VIETNAM    CRUCIBLE 

"Vietnam  Crucible"  IB  a  report  to  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  of  Army  activities  in  Vietnam. 
This  Big  Picture  presentation  portrays  the 


civilian  as  well  as  the  military  situation  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Color-Released  67- 
68  Season. 

TV    735,   THE   FIGHT   FOR   UFB 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  fought  in  a  hostile 
environment  against  an  elusive  enemy.  As  in 
any  war,  the  sick  and  wounded  require  Im- 
mediate medical  assistance.  The  Big  Picture 
documents  the  work  being  done  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Serv- 
ices as  they  help  the  soldier  win,  "The  Fight 
for  Life."  Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV   734,    TAR   #14 

The  men  of  the  United  States  Army  Re- 
serve have  an  important  mission  to  fulfill  in 
defense  of  America.  To  meet  this  mission 
they  must  be  well  trained  in  the  latest  tech- 
niques of  modern  warfare.  "Your  Army  Re- 
ports, #14"  features  the  training  activities 
of  the  205th  Infantry  Brigade  (Separate)  of 
the  VS.  Army  Reserve  as  its  prepares  to  meet 
its  mission  in  defense  of  America.  Color-Re- 
leased 67-68  Season.  WITHDRAWN  PROM 
TV. 

TV    733,   PLATOON   LEADER 

It  takes  men  of  leadership  to  lead  a  platoon 
of  men  in  battle,  men  who  can  quickly  assess 
the  situation  and  make  the  right  decision  at 
the  right  time.  The  story  of  these  men  and 
the  training  they  receive  in  the  Army  is  de- 
picted in  the  Big  Picture  presentation.  Color- 
Released  67-68  Season. 

TV    732,   THEY    CLEAR   THE   WAT 

•Part  of  the  Job  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers 
is  to  build  the  bridges,  airfields  and  roads 
which  bring  mobility  to  the  combat  forces. 
The  Big  Picture  presentation,  "They  Clear 
the  Way,"  depicts  the  story  of  these  diffi- 
cult and  challenging  missions  in  Vietnam. 
Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV    731,   THE    SENIOR  SOLDIER 

In  today's  modern  and  complex  Army  the 
role  of  the  noncommissioned  officer  has 
greatly  expanded.  He  has  become  part  of  a 
highly  technical,  creative,  and  resourceful 
middle  management  team.  "The  Senior  Sol- 
dier" is  the  story  of  this  team  and  the  men 
who  provide  the  fact-to-face  leadership 
which  gets  the  Job  done.  Color-Released  67- 
68  Season. 

TV    729,    YAR   #13 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  decorates  Warrant  Officer  Jerome 
R.  Daley  for  gallantry  In  action  in  this  edi- 
tion of  "Your  Army  Reports."  Army  combat 
photographers  move  forward  with  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  and  Vietnamese  troops  dur- 
ing an  amphibious  landing  and  search  for 
the  Viet  Cong.  And  finally,  "Your  Army  Re- 
ports #13"  depicts  the  Important  mission  of 
harbor  pilots  in  the  bxisy  Port  of  Qui  Nhon. 
Color-Released  67-68  Season.  WITHDRAWN 
PROM  TV. 

TV    728,   THE   ARMY    TRIANGLE 

Three  things  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  sol- 
dier are  food,  mall  and  pay.  The  story  of  how 
these  Important  items  are  processed  and  de- 
livered to  the  soldier  Is  detailed  in  this  Big 
Picture  documentary  film.  Color-Released 
67-68  Season. 

TV    727,    CONARC,  HQ    OF   THE   U.S.    SOLDIER 

The  weapons  of  warfare  are  not  enough  to 
defend  America  In  today's  complex  interna- 
tional community.  It  takes  organization  and 
men  of  vision;  men  capable  of  seeing  the 
Big  Picture.  "Continental  Army  Command- 
Headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Soldier"  is  the  story 
of  these  men  and  how  they  are  organized  and 
trained  to  defend  America.  Col  T-Released 
67-68  Season. 

TV    726,   THE   ARMY'S   CIVILIANS 

The  Army  Civilian  plays  an  Important  role 
In  the  defense  of  America.  Highly  skilled,  and 
completely  dedicated  to  his  coimtry,  he  serves 
America  well  at  home  and  abroad;  in  peace 
and  m  war.  The  Big  Picture  presentation, 
"The  Army's  ClviUana,"   depicts   the  story 
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of  these  men  and  women  and  their  service 
to  our  country.  Color — ^Released  67-68  Season. 

TV   T2S,   80NQ   OF  THE   SOLDIER 

Throughout  history  soldiers  have  gone  to 
war  with  a  song.  Their  songs  express  pride  In 
country,  belief  in  cause,  and  determination 
to  win  the  battle  and  return  home.  You  are 
Invited  to  Join  the  United  States  Army  band 
and  chorus  In  the  Big  Picture  presentaUon, 
"The  Song  of  the  Soldier,"  as  they  sing  the 
songs  of  the  American  soldier,  from  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  to  Vietnam.  Color — Released 
67-68  Season. 

TV   724,   READY  TO   BTRCKB 

The  "Tropic  Lightning"  25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion has  a  distinguished  history  beginning  in 
World  War  n.  The  exploits  of  this  division 
in  Vietnam  as  a  combat  unit  and  a  nation 
building  force  are  portrayed  in  the  Big  Pic- 
ture "Ready  to  Strike."  Color — Released  67- 
68  Season. 

TV    723,   WHEN   THE   CHIPS    ARE   DOWN 

A  major  portion  of  the  nation's  strength  in 
reserve  lies  In  the  National  Guard.  Bob  Hope 
uses  his  light  touch  to  narrate  this  Big 
Picture  presentation  which  shows  the  train- 
ing and  readiness  of  the  citizen  soldiers. 
Color — ^Released  67-68  Season. 

TV    722,    YAR   NO.    12 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  speaks  at  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
In  this  edition  of  "Your  Army  Reports."  Then 
it's  off  to  Vietnam  to  visit  with  Vietnamese 
civilians  working  with  the  United  States 
Army,  and  a  special  feature  on  the  Army 
Combat  Photographer.  Color — ^Released  67- 
68  Season.  WITHDRAWN  FROM  TV. 

TV    721,   PHYSICAL   FITNESS 

The  future  of  America's  fighting  force  is  In- 
vested in  the  Physically  Fit;  the  men  and 
women  with  the  strength  and  courage  to  pro- 
tect her  Interests.  Therefore,  the  Army  places 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  physical  training 
In  developing  the  soldier.  This  training  is  the 
theme  of  the  Big  Picture,  "Physical  Fitness." 
Color — Released  67-68  Season. 

TT    720,    THE    SKY    SOLDIERS 

Since  Ita  arrival  in  Vietnam  in  1966  the 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  war  and  In  peace  .  .  .  the 
173rd  landed  at  Vung  Tau  to  secure  and  de- 
fend the  airfield;  .  .  .  the  17Srd  mounted  a 
large  scale  attack  against  the  enemy  In  the 
heavily  fortified  Blen  Hoa  area  and  the  173rd 
undertook  the  mission  of  protecting  the  rice 
harvest  for  a  hungry  people  under  operation 
"New  Life."  THE  BIO  PICTURE  presentation 
"The  Sky  Soldiers"  shows  the  173rd  Airborne 
Brigade  In  Vietnam  in  a  role  of  courage  and 
sacrifice.  Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV    TIS,  ARMT   TRANSPORTATION — KXT    TO 

MOEnxm* 
Transportation  has  always  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  deciding  the  victory  in  war- 
fare. The  Spanish  Armada  of  1588,  for  in- 
stance, never  accomplished  ita  mission,  and 
the  Spanish  Army  never  reached  the  battle- 
field. In  the  American  Army  today,  delivering 
men  and  equipment  to  the  battlefield  is  the 
Job  of  the  Army  Transportation  Corps.  ITils 
challenging  Job  Is  handled  by  highly  trained 
professionals.  "Army  Transportation — Key  to 
Mobility"  is  the  story  of  these  professionals 
and  their  training  in  the  Army  Transporta- 
tion Corps.  Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV    718,    TOUR    ARMY    REPORTS 

The  helicopter  pilot  has  a  big  Job  in  the 
Army,  and  this  Job  geta  even  bigger  when  he 
arrives  in  Vietnam.  For  the  helicopter  lends 
mobility  in  difficult  terrain,  as  it  transporta 
men  and  equipment  to  the  battlefield.  "Your 
Army  Reports  No.  11**  spends  a  day  with  a 
helicopter  pilot,  and  then  Joins  a  Chaplain 
who  uses  the  helicopter  to  bring  religious 
services  to  men  of  the  Special  Forces  In  Viet- 


nam. Finally,  this  edition  of  "Your  Army  Re- 
porta"  travels  to  Ehirope  t<x  firepower  dem- 
onstrations at  the  Seventh  Army  Senior 
Commander's  Orientation.  Color-Released 
67-68  Season. 

TV   717,  READY  'ROUND  THE  WORLD 

In  the  cold  realism  of  war  you  are  either 
ready  or  you're  dead.  There  is  no  second 
chance.  This  is  true  of  nations  as  well  as  in- 
dividual soldiers.  A  nation  must  be  ready  to 
meet  any  action  another  nation  may  initiate. 
Its  strength  and  ability  mvtst  discourage  na- 
tions of  hostile  intent.  "Ready  "Round  the 
World"  is  a  film  which  depicts  America's 
strength  in  the  complex  international  world 
of  the  sixties.  It  is  a  film  which  speaks  of  men 
on  guard  around  the  world  protecting  the 
American  way  of  life.  Color-Released  67-68. 

TV  716,  THE  BIG  RED  ONE  IN  VIETNAM 

In  World  War  n  the  First  Infantry  Division 
landed  on  Omaha  Beach.  After  securing  the 
beach  they  drove  Inland  toward  Hitler's  Ger- 
many, and  became  a  legend  in  their  own 
time.  Twenty-one  years  later  a  new  threat  to 
free  men  arose,  and  "The  Big  Red  One"  re- 
turned to  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam.  "The 
Big  Red  One  in  Vietnam"  Is  the  story  of  this 
battlefield  and  one  of  America's  most  color- 
ful units.  The  story  of  men  bringing  hope 
and  security  to  people  who  have  known  only 
disillusionment  and  fear.  Color-Released  67- 
68  Season. 

TV    715,    THE    O.CJS.    STORY 

Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  a  basic  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people,  when  he  said: 
"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  men."  This  fundamental  belief 
in  the  individual  has  met  tbe  test  of  the 
20th  century,  as  the  American  Army  has  met 
the  challenge  of  Fascism,  Nazism,  and  Com- 
munism. The  Army  is  welded  together  by 
leadership;  by  men  who  inspire  others  and 
lead  them  to  victory.  "The  O.C.S.  Story"  In- 
troduces young  American  men  and  the  spe- 
cial training  they  receive  In  the  United  States 
Army  to  become  Second  Lleutenanta.  Color- 
Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  714,  SCREAMING  EAGLES  IN  VIETNAM 

The  lOlst  Airborne  Division  earned  a  place 
In  history  with  its  gallant  fight  during  the 
battle  of  the  bulge.  General  McAullffe's  reply 
to  the  German  surrender  ultimatum  was 
"Nuts"  and  this  aggressive  spirit  made  the 
division  an  incomparable  fighting  team. 
Twenty  years  later,  a  new  generation  of 
soldiers,  with  the  same  esprit-de-corps,  took 
the  battlefield  in  southeast  Asia.  Their 
dynamic  exploits  are  recorded  in  "The 
Screaming  Eagles  in  Vietnam."  Color- 
Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  713,  TOUR  ARMT  REPORTS  NO.  10 

This  Issue  of  "Your  Army  Reports"  travels 
to  Virginia  and  the  Institute  of  Heraldry, 
where  a  group  of  specialists  design  and  de- 
velop a  variety  of  heraldic  insignia  for  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  Then  a  story 
from  Thailand  where  United  States  Army 
Engineers  assist  the  government  in  con- 
structing houses,  bridges  and  roads.  And  fi- 
nally "Your  Army  Reporta"  goes  to  Vietnam 
where  infantrymen  search  Viet  Cong  tun- 
nels for  arms  and  Infcomatlon.  Color-Re- 
leased 67-68  Season. 

TV  712,  THE  PERSHING SEVENTH  ARMT 

BLACKJACK 

In  1958  it  I>ecame  evident  that  a  smaller, 
lighter  and  more  mobile  solid  propellant 
ballistic  missile  was  needed  to  replace  the 
Redstone.  An  Army  rocket  team  was  assem- 
bled to  work  with  Martin  Aircraft  Company 
on  the  project.  This  combined  team  devel- 
oped the  Pershing  Missile;  a  supersonic,  sur- 
face-to-surface missile  with  a  four  hundred 
mile  range.  The  film  "The  Pershing — Seventh 
Army  Blackjack"  tells  the  story  of  this  mis- 
sion. Color-Released  67-68  Season. 


TV  711,  THE  "l"  nt  rNFANTRT 


A  young  man  entering  the  Army  Is  trained 
to  be  an  Infantry  Soldier.  It  doesn't  happen 
overnight.  It  takes  time.  He  has  to  leam 
how  to  control  his  fear,  to  handle  his  weap- 
ons, and  Doore  Important  he  must  find  him- 
self. He  must  learn  where  he  BU  into  his  In- 
fantry unit.  And  be  must  leam  that  his  unit, 
and  his  comrades  are  depending  on  blm — 
the  individual.  The  "I  In  Infantry"  Is  the 
personal  story  of  a  young  man's  development 
as  an  Infantryman.  Color- Released  67-68  < 
Season. 

TV    710,   SaOTCUM    RIDKR 

The  Shotgun  Rider,  protecting  the  stage- 
coach, blasted  a  colorful  trail  through  the 
pages  of  American  history.  Today  he  stlU 
plays  a  colorful  role,  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  put  the  shotgtin  rider  back  In  business. 
Not  aboard  a  stagecoach,  but  in  a  helicopter. 
His  weapon  is  no  longer  a  shotgun,  but  a 
machine  gun.  His  mission,  however,  is  the 
same;  to  protect  the  interest  of  a  free  people 
as  he  stretches  from  his  helicopter  firing  at 
enemy  targeta.  The  film  "Shotgim  Rider"  Is 
the  story  of  these  men,  and  their  Important 
mission  In  Vietnam.  Color-Released  67-68 
Season. 

TV    709,  IT'S   UP   TO   TOU — SASIC  COMBAT 
TRAINING 

A  military  unit  needs  well-led,  intelligent, 
rugged  and  skilled  soldiers.  This  Is  the  func- 
tion of  Army  training;  to  shape  the  men  who 
are  the  Army.  The  eight  weeks  of  basic  com- 
bat training  are  shown  in  this  film  as  a  new 
trainee  learns  the  skills  from  seasoned  vet- 
erans and  progresses  from  civilian  to  soldier. 
Color-Released  67-68  Season. 

TV  70S,  STAT  ALERT  STAT  ALZVS 

To  Stay  alive,  the  soldier  must  stay  alert. 
Training  in  the  United  States  readies  him 
for  his  Job  but  new  lessons  are  learned  every 
day.  To  pass  this  information  on  to  newly 
arriving  soldiers  at  the  1st  Brigade  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  In  Vietnam,  an  in- 
tense, rugged  school  is  conducted  by  mea 
who  have  stayed  alert  and  stayed  alive.  This 
film  shows  how  this  training  program  op- 
erates on  the  scene  In  Vietnam.  Color-Re- 
leased 67-68  Season. 

COMMERCIAL      AND      EDUCATIONAL      TELEVISKIN 

Stations   Requesting  the   Big  Picture 

first  u.8.  armt 
(First  run.  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

WPIZ-TV,  New  York.  N.Y.,  Saturday.  1330. 

WKBN-TV.  Youngstown.  Ohio.  Saturday. 
1730. 

WHCT-TV,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Saturday,  1430. 

WBZ-TV,  Boston,  Mass..  Saturday,  0630. 

WJAC-TV.  Johnstown.  Pa.,  Sunday,  1330. 

WLWC-TV,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Ttiunday, 
1300. 

WCAX-TV.  Burlingtoo.  Vermont,  Sunday. 
1300. 

WPTZ-TV,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  Sunday,  1030. 

WDBJ-TV.  Roancdce.  Virginia,  Saturday, 
1430. 

Athens  Community-TV,  Athens,  Ohio,  Sat- 
urday, 1900. 

WATR-TV,  Waterbury.  Conn..  Tuesday. 
1700. 

WSBA-TV.  York,  Pa..  Sunday.  1200. 

WXEX-TV,  Richmond.  Va.,  Sattirday,  0700 

WDTV-TV,  Bridgeport,  W.  Va.,  Sunday. 
1430. 

WRPT-TV,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Sunday,  1830. 

KDKA-TV,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Saturday,  0630. 

WBOU-TV.  BoUlng  Green,  Ohio,  Friday. 
1900^ 

WSBK-TV,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sunday.  S315. 

WPAY.  Portsmouth.  Ohio.  Wednesday. 
1700. 

(Second    run.    station,    location,    day.    and 
time) 

WLTV-TV.  BovUnf  Oreen.  Ky..  Sunday. 
1430. 

WABI-TV.  Bangor.  Maine.  Sattirday.  1000. 
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WOKB-TV,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Sunday,  1200 
every  other  week. 

WNYC-TV,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Sunday-Satur- 
day. 1900-2100. 

WTAR-TV,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Sunday,  1200. 

WBLG-TV,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Thursday,  2200 
some  weekend  afternoons. 

WGSP-TV,  Newark,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  2130. 

WHRO-TV,  Norfolk,  Va..  Monday-Wednes- 
day. 2230-2300. 

WCMC-TV.  Wlldwood,  N.J.,  Tuesday,  1800. 

WLVT-TV,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Wednesday, 
2230. 

WLW-D.  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sunday,  1000. 

WYAH-TV,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Wednesday, 
1700. 

WSWO-TV,  Springfield,  Ohio,  Saturday, 
1600. 

WPHI/-TV,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wednesday, 
1030. 

Meadville  Master  Antenna,  Meadvllle,  Pa., 
Monday-Tuesday.  1800  Alternate  Weeks;  Fri- 
day. 1800  Every  week. 

Wnc  TV,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sundays,  1300. 

(Third  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

Chllllcothe  Telcom  Inc.,  Chlllicothe,  Ohio, 
Thursday.  1830. 

WICU-TV,  Erie,  Pa.,  Saturday,  1330. 

WMET-TV.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Sunday, 
2230. 

WPBG-TV.  Altoona.  Pa..  Saturday,  1930. 

WGTE-TV,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Monday,  1930. 

WFMJ-TV,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Saturday, 
1730. 

Southern  Tier  TV  Cable  Co.  Inc.,  Portsvllle, 
New  York.  Sunday.  0800. 

WSKO-TV,  Blnghamton,  N.Y.,  Monday, 
2230. 

WPPK-TV,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Friday,  2130. 

WMZR-TV.  Manchester,  N.H.,  Sunday, 
2430. 

WmS-TV,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Saturday, 
1730. 

WSVI-TV,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  Saturday, 
1830. 

Trl-Clties  Cable  TV,  Inc.,  Petersburg,  Va., 
Saturday,  1100. 
(Fourth  run,  station,  location,  day,  time) 

WRGB-TV,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  Weekend, 
Standby. 

WSYR-TV,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Standby. 

WNBP-TV,  Blnghamton,  N.Y.,  Standby 
various  times  &  days. 

WKTV-TV.  Utica.  N.Y.,  Standby. 

WWNY-TV,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  various  Sun- 
days. 

WAGM-TV,  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  Weekends, 
between  1  &  4  Standby. 

WWLP-TV,  Springfield.  Mass.,  Standby. 

WAVE-TV,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Weekend, 
Standby. 

WLKY-TV.  Louisville.  Ky.,  Standby. 

WOAY-TV,  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  Standby. 

WMHT-TV,  Schenectady.  N.Y..  Standby. 

WTAE-TV.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Standby. 

WHNB-TV,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Week- 
end, Standby. 

WTPA-TV,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Standby. 

WPSD-TV,  Paducah,  Ky..  Weekend.  Stand- 
by. 

WARD-TV.  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Weekends, 
With  sports  Standby. 

WYTV-TV.  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Standby. 

WHYN-TV.  Springfield,  Mass.,  Standby. 

WLYH-TV,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  with  sports 
Standby. 

WLEX-TV,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Standby. 

(Fifth  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

WNHC-TV,   New  Haven,   Conn.,   Standby. 

WSPD-TV,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Standby. 

WHP-TV,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Weekends, 
Standby. 

WTVR-TV,  Richmond,  Va.,  Sunday,  Vari- 
ous. 

WBJA-TV,  Blnghamton,  N.Y.,  Standby. 

WLVA-TV,  Lynchburg.  Va.,  Standby. 

WGAL-TV,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Standby. 

WBRA-TV,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Standby. 

WTVN-TV,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Standby. 


WJZ-TV,    Baltimore.   Maryland,   Standby. 

WNEP-TV,  Avoca,  Pa.,  Standby. 

WBOY-TV,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Weekend, 
Standby. 

WMAR-TV,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Weekend  after- 
noon. Standby. 

WHIZ,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Standby. 

WCHS-TV,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Standby. 

WCAU-TV,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Standby. 

WVIA,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Standby. 

Special  station,  location,  day  and  time 

WCBS-TV,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Standby. 

WBNB-TV,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  Th\u«day, 
1630. 

WINR-TV,  Blnghamton,  N.Y.,  Monday, 
Wednesday.  Friday,  0930. 

WLIW-TV,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  Once  a  month. 

THIRD  U.S.   ABMT 

(First  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

WSB-TV,   Atlanta,  Ga..   Wednesday,  0610. 

WRAL-TV,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Sunday,  0630. 

WRDU,  Durham,  N.C.,  Sunday,  0700. 

WTVT-TV,  Tampa,  Pla.,  Used  as  stand-by. 

WCTV-TV,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Weekend 
stand-by. 

WBBJ-TV,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Sunday,  1730. 

API-TV,  Auburn,  Ala,  Saturday,  1030. 

WBRC-TV,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sunday, 
0530. 

WCSC-TV,  Charleston,  B.C.,  Used  as  stand- 
by. 

WNOK-TV,  Colvmibla,  S.C,  Sunday,  1300. 

WDCN-TV,  NashvUle,  Tenn.,  Friday,  1800. 

WJHL-TV,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Saturday, 
1300. 

WKNO-TV,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Monday- 
Thursday,  1530-0930. 

WSJS  TV,  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.,  Sunday, 
1200. 

WFBC-TV,  Greenville,  S.C,  Saturday,  1300. 

WEAT-TV,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Sunday, 
1830. 

WAIM-TV,  Anderson,  8.C.,  Sunday,  1830. 
(Second  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

WAPI-TV,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sunday, 
0600. 

WMSL-TV,  HuntsvlUe,  Ala.,  Wednesday, 
1530. 

WOWL-TV,  Florence,  Ala.,  Saturday- 
Sunday.  1400-1130. 

WKRG-TV,  Mobile,  Ala.,  used  as  a  stand- 
by- 

WEAR-TV,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Sunday,  as 
needed. 

WEDU-Tampa,  Fla.,  Monday-Tuesday, 
1030-1830. 

WETV-TV,    Atlanta,    Ga.,    Sunday,    1030. 

WDAM-TV,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  Sunday, 
1730. 

WCCB-TV,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  used  as  stand- 
by. 

WITN-TV.  Washington,  N.C.,  Sunday,  0800. 

WBTW-TV,  Florence,  S.C,  used  as  stand- 
by. 

WUSN-TV,  Charleston,  S.C,  Sunday,  as 
needed. 

WOLO-TV,  Columbia,  S.C,  Saturday,  1430. 

(Third  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

WEIQ-TV,  Daphne,  Ala.,  used  as  stand-by. 

WKAB-TV,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Saturday, 
0700. 

WTHS-TV.  Miami,  Fla.,  used  as  stand-by, 

WDBO-TV,   Orlando,  Pla.,   Tuesday,  0600. 

WAAY-TV,  HuntsvlUe,  Ala.,  Sunday,  0600. 

WSUN-TV,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Sunday, 
1600. 

WNCT-TV.  Greenville,  N.C,  Sunday,  1130. 

WECT-TV,  Wilmington,  N.C,  Sunday,  1230. 

WTWV-TV,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  Saturday,  1200. 

WUSN-TV,  Charleston,  S.C,  Sunday,  1600. 

WCBI-TV,  Columbus,  Miss.,  Saturday- 
Sunday,  1200-1200. 

WLBT-TV,  Jackson.  Miss.,  Saturday,  1730. 

(Fourth  run.  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 
WUFT-TV,  Gainesville,  Pla.,  used  as  stand- 
by. 
WPTV-TV,  Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  Sunday,  1200. 
WFSU-TV,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  P^lday,  0700. 


WGTV-TV,  Athens,  Ga.,  Monday,  1200. 

WJBF-TV,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Monday,  0600. 

WABG-TV,  Greenwood,  Miss.,  Monday, 
1700. 

WUNC-TV,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  Wednesday, 
1600. 

WNBE-TV,  New  Bern,  N.C,  weekends  as 
needed. 

(Fifth  run,  station  location,  day,  time) 

WTVY-TV,  Dothan,  Ala.,  Siinday  as  needed. 

WUBC-TV,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  Saturday, 
1330. 

WJKS-TV,  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  as  stand-by. 

WCPT-TV,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Sunday,  as 
needed. 

WUSF-TV,  Tampa,  Pla.,  Friday,  2030. 

WRBL-TV,  Columbus,  Ga.,  weekends  as 
needed. 

WMAZ-TV,  Macon,  Oa.,  used  as  stand-by. 

WLOX-TV,  Blloxl,  Miss.,  used  as  stand-by. 

WATE-TV,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  Sunday,  0900. 

Greenville  Cab  Vis  Co.,  Greenville,  Ala., 
Friday,  1730. 

{Sixth  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

WALA-TV,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Tuesday,  0625. 

WHTV-TV.  Meridian,  Miss.,  Sunday,  1430. 

WOIQ-TV,  Clayton,  Ala.,  Sunday,  1400. 

WHKY-TV,   Hickory,   N.C,   Sunday,    1730. 

WRCB-TV,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Saturday 
as  needed. 

United  Transmission  Inc.,  Klngsport, 
Tenn.,  Saturday  as  needed. 

WSJK-TV,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  used  as  stand- 
by. 

WTVX-TV,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  Sunday,  0600. 

WATU-TV,   Augtista,    Oa.,   Monday,   0630. 

WTUX-TV,  Fort  Pierce,  Pla.,  Sunday,  1300. 

CS  TV,  Smyrna,  Ga.,  Saturday,  0930. 

WBTV-TV,  Charlotte,  N.C,  stand-by. 

FOTTBTH   T7.S.  ARMY 

(First  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

KLRN,  Austin,  Texas,  Tue  &  Sun,  2230  & 
1730. 

KROD,  El  Paso,  Texas,  Sun,  0900-1300. 

KCEN,  Temple,  Texas,  Sun,  1330. 

KWTX,  Waco,  Texas,  Sat,  1330. 

KATT,  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  Sun,  0730. 

KOSA,  Odessa,  Texas,  Sat,  1500. 

WYES,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Wed,  0600. 

KRIS,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas,  Sat,  1230. 

KNME,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Wed,  1800  (Sep 
thru  May,  also  Thur  1400) . 

KSWO,  Lawton,  Ok.,  Sun,  1200. 

KFSA,  Port  Smith,  Ark.,  Sun,  1230. 

(Second  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

CATV,  Brownsville,  Texas,  Sun  &  Mon, 
2300. 

KENW,  Portalles,  New  Mexico,  Thurs,  1930. 

KRLD,  Dallas,  Texas,  Sun,  0800. 

CATV,  Las  Vegas,  NJ*.,  Tue,  2030. 

(Third  run,  station,  location,  day,  and 
time) 

KZTV,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Sat,  1400. 

KSAM,  Brooke  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  Frl, 
1300. 

KALAB,  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  Sun.,  1600. 

(Fourth  run,  station,  location,  day,  and 
time) 

KTHV,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,-  Sun,  1200. 

KLTV,  Tyler,  Texas,  Thurs,  1700. 

KXII,  Sherman,  Texas,  Sat,  1600. 

KTXT,  Lubbock,  Texas,  Tue,  1830. 

(Fifth  run,  station,  location,  day,  and 
time) 

KAUZ,  Wichita  Palls,  Texas,  Mon,  0630. 

KRGV,  Weslaco.  Texas,  Sat,  1600. 

CATV,  McAllen,  Texas,  All  week  days  1730. 

(Sixth  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 
CATV,   Kerrvllle,    Texas,    All    week   days, 

1730. 
KGNS,  Laredo,  Texas,  Suns,  1400-1600. 
KTEN,  Ada,  Ok. 

(Seventh    run,    station,    location   day,   and 
time) 
KOB,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
KHFI,  Austin,  Texas. 
KDTV,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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(Eighth  run,  station,  location,  day  and  time) 
KBIM,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
KNOE,  Monroe,  LoulsUna. 
KRBC,  Abilene,  Texas. 
KOTO,  Payettevllle,  Arkansas. 

(Ninth  run,  station,  location,  day  and  time) 
WOAI.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
KTRE,  Lufkln,  Texas. 
KTXS,  Abilene,  Texas. 
KATC,  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

(Tenth  run,  station,  location,  day.  and  time) 
KCTV,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 
WBAP,  Port  Worth,  Texas. 
KTVE.  El  Dorado,  Artcansas. 
KGBT,  Harllngen,  Texas. 

m-TH    T7.S.    AKMT 

(First  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

KMTC-TV  Springfield,  Mo. 

WHO-TV,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sunday,  1000. 

KCSD-TV,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Wednesday, 
1930. 

KMTV-TV,  Omaha.  Neb..  Standby  Sat-Sun. 

KKTV-TV,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Sun- 
day, 1200. 

KYTV-TV,  Springfield.  Mo.,  Saturday,  1500. 

WDAY-TV,  Fargo,  NX>.,  Saturday,  1130. 

KDP&-TV,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

WMSB-TV,  East  Lansing,  Mich..  Standby. 

KFEQ-TV,  Saint  Jos^h,  Mo.,  Satiuxlay, 
1100. 

WVTV,  MUwaukee,  Wis..  Saturday,  1530. 

WMTV-TV.  Madison,  Wis.,  Simday,  1100. 

WTAF-TV.  Marion.  Ind..  Saturday,  2230. 

WKOW-TV,  Madison.  Wis.,  Sunday,  1400. 

WLXT-TV,  Aurora.  Illinois. 

KOAM-TV,  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  Sunday,  1130. 

KTIV-TV,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Sunday,  1430. 

KHAS-TV,  Hastings.  Neb.,  Saturday,  1700. 

WCMU-TV,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  Friday, 
1900. 

KYNE-TV,  Omaha.  Neb. 

(Second  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

KETV,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Satxutlay,  0700. 

KTTS-TV,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Sunday,  0700. 

WKNX-TV,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Sunday.  1230. 

WANE-TV,  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  Standby. 

KTWO-TV,  Casper,  Wyo.,  Standby. 

WEAU-TV,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Sunday,  1000. 

KCRO-TV,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Standby. 

WSBT-TV,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Sunday,  1200. 

KRSD-TV,  Rapid  City,  SJ>.,  Saturday, 
Afternoon. 

WMVS-TV,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Friday,  2000. 

KFME-TV,  Fargo,  NJ>.,  Standby. 

KUSD-TV,  Vermillion,  SJJ.,  Standby. 

WOC-TV,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Standby. 

WOOD-TV,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Satiu-day, 
1400. 

WPTA-TV,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Standby. 

WICS-TV,  Springfield,  111.,  Standby. 

KTSB-TV,  Topeka,  Kans. 

KXMB-TV,  Bismarck,  NX).,  Saturday,  1300. 
(Third  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

KROC-TV,  Rochester,  Minnesota,  Sunday, 
1130. 

KFVS-TV,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Sunday, 
0630. 

KQTV,  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa. 

KPYR-TV.  Blsmark,  N.D.,  Standby. 

KXMC-TV,  Mlnot,  N.D.,  Standby. 

KUON-TV,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Thursday,  1730. 

WDSM-TV.  Duluth,  Minn.,  Standby. 

WNEM-TV,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Saturday,  0700. 

KUMV-TV,  WUllston,  N.D.,  Standby. 

WFAM-TV,  Lafayette,  Ind..  Saturday.  1700. 

KPLR-TV,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  Sunday, 
1130. 

WSIU-TV,  Carbondale,  HI.,  Tuesday,  1800. 

KGLO-TV,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  Sattirday, 
1630. 

WISH-TV,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Standby. 

WKZO-TV,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Standby. 

KOA-TV,  Denver,  Colo.,  Saturday,  1400- 
1600. 

KVTV,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

KFBC-TV,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Standby. 

WILX-TV,  Jackson.  Mich.,  Saturday,  1200. 

CATV.  Liberal,  Kansas. 


(Fourth,  run,  station,  location,  day,  and 
time) 

KOAA-TV.   Pueblo,   Colo.,   Standby. 

KNOP-TV,  North  Platte,  Neb.,  Wednesday, 
1530. 

KAYS-TV,  Hays,  Kans.,  Standby. 

KRDO-TV,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo..  Stand- 
by. 

WHBP-TV.    Bock    Island.    111..    Satiuilay, 
1300. 

KREX-TV,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Stand- 
by. 

KHOL-TV,  Kearney.  Neb.,  Sunday.  1730. 

KTVO,  Ottumwa.  Iowa.,  Standby. 

WAND-TV,  Decatur,  ni.. 

WCIA,  Champaign,  ni.,  Standby. 

WMBD-TV,  Peoria,  lU.,  Standby. 

WWTV.  Cadillac.  Mich.,  Standby. 

KWRB-TV,  Thermopolis,  Wyo..  Standby. 

WLBC-TV,  Muncle,  Ind.,  Standby. 

WTHI-TV,  Terra  Hauta,  Indiana. 

KSOO-TV,  Sioux  Palls,  SX).,  Standby. 

WISN-TV,  MUwaukee,  Wis.,  Standby. 

WOI-TV,  Ames,  Iowa,  Standby. 

KETC-TV,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Standby. 

WIBW-TV,     Topeka,     Kansas,     Sattirday, 
1230. 
(Fifth  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

KELO-TV,  Sioux  PaUs,  S.D.,  Standby. 

WFRV-TV,  Green  Bay,  WU.,  Standby. 

WTVO-TV,  Rockford.  111..  Sunday,  1300. 

WSAU-TV,  Wausau,  Wis.,  Standby. 

COLUMBUS  CATV,  Columbus,  Neb.,  Friday, 
1930. 

WMT-TV,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Standby. 

WVUT-TV,  Vlncennes,  Ind.,  Friday,  1630. 

WJRT-TV,  Flint,  Mich. 

KFIZ-TV,  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wise. 

KORN-TV,  Mitchell,  S.D..  Standby. 

KOTA-TV,  Rapid  City,  SX>.,  Saturday,  1130. 

WPBN-TV,  Traverse  City,  Mich..  Saturday, 
1600. 

WKJG-TV,  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  Standby. 

WTVP-TV,  Decatur,  111..  Standby. 

KTVH-TV.  Wichita,  Kans.,  Standby. 

KMOS-TV,  Sedalla.  Mo.,  Standby. 

KTHI-TV,  Fargo.  N.D.,  Standby. 

KCTV,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

KTVO-TV.  Ensign.  Kans..  Standby. 

(Sixth  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 
KXAB-TV,  Aberdeen,  SD..  Standby. 
KTVS.  Sterling.  Colo.,  Standby. 
WDSE-TV,  Duluth.  Minn. 
KTWU-TV.  Topeka,  Kans. 
WQAD,  Mollne,  111. 
CATV.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
MULTI  VIEW  TV,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 
KTCA-TV,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

SIXTH   VJB.   ARMT 

(First  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 

KLXA,  Hollywood,  Ca.,  Sunday,  1430. 
KPIX,  San  Francisco,  Ca..  Sunday,  0630. 
KTVW,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Saturday,  1630. 
KCSM,  San  Mateo,  Ca.,  Tue/Thtir. 
KWCS,  Ogden,  Ut.,  Tuesday,  1130. 
KEYT,  Santa  Barbara,  Ca..  Sat/Sun. 
KOOK,  Billings,  Mt..  Sunday,  1100. 
KORK,  Las  V^as.  Nv.,  Mon/Thur,  AM. 
KXTV,  Sacramento.  Ca..  Thursday.  0700. 
KMST.  Monterey.  Ca.,  Sat/Sun.  PM. 

(Second  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  time) 
KWHY,  HoUywood,  Ca.,  Sunday,  1930. 
KLOC,  Modesto.  Ca.,  PM. 
KBYU,  Provo,  Ut.,  Frl. /Mon.,  PI*. 
KTLE.  PocateUo,  Id.,  PM. 
KAET,  Tempe,  Az..  Thursday,  1930. 
KGVO,  Missoula,  Mt.,  Sat./Sun..  PM. 
KMED,  Medford,  Or.,  Sat./Sun.  PM. 
KCOY,  Santa  Maria,  Ca.,  Sun./Wed.,  PM. 
KUID,  Moscow,  Id.,  Friday,  PM. 

Third  run.  station,  location,  day,  and  time. 

KBOI,  Boise,  Id.,  Sat./Sun. 

College  of  the  Desert,  Palm  Desert,  Ca., 
Tue./Thur. 

KMJ,  Fresno,  Ca. 

KBAK,  Bakersfield.  Ca.,  Saturday.  1000. 

KBLU.  Yuma,  As..  Saturday.  1600. 

KIEM,  Eureka,  Ca.,  Saturday,  1700. 

KHSL,  Chlco,  Ca.,  Tuesday,  0700. 


KHBV,  Henderson,  Nv.,  Sat /Sun.,  1630. 

KUAT,  Tucson,  Az. 

KOMO,  Seattle,  Wa.,  Sat./Sun.,  PM. 
(Fourth  run,  station,  location,  day,  and  Urns) 

KPTV,  Portland,  Or.,  1  per  month. 

KTPS,  Tacoma,  Wa.,  Thiirsday. 

KCRL,  Reno,  Nv.,  Saturday  1500  alt  weeks. 

KNDO,  Yakima,  Wa.,  Sat/Sun  PM. 

KIFI,  Idaho  Fall,  Id.,  Sunday  1230. 

KrVA,  Yuma,  Az.,  Saturday  PM. 

Tahoe  Cable,  Bijou,  Ca.,  Wed/Thur  PM. 

KOGO.  San  Diego.  Ca. 

Com  Antenna.  Reno,  Nv.,  Friday  PM. 
(Fifth  run.  station  location,  day.  and  time) 

KPLM,  Palm  Springs,  Ca.,  Sun/Wed  1330. 

KCFW.  Kallspell,  Mt.,  Pri/Sat   1230. 

KTLE,  PocateUo.  Id. 

KORK,  Las  Vegas,  Nv.,  Mon/Ftl  PM. 

Kl'XL,  Sacramento,  Ca..  Sat/Mon  0900. 

KMIR,  Palm  Springs,  Ca.,  Sat/Sun  PM. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  manner  in 
which  this  program  operates  illustrates 
how  the  military  services  can  quietly  de- 
velop their  extensive  public  relations  ca- 
pability with  little  public  or  amgres- 
sional  knowledge  or  interference. 

In  the  Army,  the  olBcial  source  of  still 
or  motion  picture  coverage  for  public  in- 
formation or  public  relations  is  the  Sig- 
nal Corps.  All  Army  audiovisual  activi- 
ties are  under  the  command  of  the  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff  for  Communica- 
tions-Electronics who  thus  controls  the 
budget  financing  those  activities  outside 
the  information  field. 

According  to  Army  regulations,  there 
is  to  be  one  photographic  facility  at 
each  installation.  The  "Army  Informa- 
tion Officers'  Guide"  states  that  the 
"amount  of  photographic  support  for  in- 
formation activities  varies  with  the  size 
of  the — Signal  Coips — photographic 
laboratory  facilities,  the  number  of 
photographers  available,  transportation 
to  cover  assignments."  The  Guide  fur- 
ther states: 

If  the  commander  is  convinced  the  need 
exlsta,  the  information  office  may  purchase 
cameras,  film  and  fUm  processing  equipment 
through  nonappropriated  funds. 

The  need  for  darkroom  space  close  to  the 
Information  office  may  also  be  Justified.  Thus. 
It  Is  possible  out  of  nonappropriated  funds 
to  establish  a  photographic  support  capabil- 
ity within  the  Information  office  simUar  to 
any  modem  newspaper 

The  Army's  photographic  operation 
recently  has  been  expanded  to  Include 
the  Department  of  Army  Special  Photo- 
graphic Office.  According  to  the  Army 
Regulation  108~5,  this  office  was  estab- 
lished to  work  overseas  "for  the  purpoae 
of  obtaining  filmed  documentation  oS 
UJS.  Army  activities  in  the  cold  war  with 
a  primary  emphasis  on  counterinsur- 
gency." 

This  preoccupation  with  the  "cold 
war"  is  repeated  in  the  same  regulation 
when,  among  the  types  of  photographic 
coverage  to  be  carried  on  by  Army  units 
it  lists  "  "Cold  War.'  Photographic  cov- 
erage in  9upi>ort  of  cold  war  activities.'' 

A  motion  picture  team  from  this  Spe- 
cial Cold  War  Photographic  Office  is  on 
duty  in  Korea.  Accordixig  to  a  3-nionth 
report  of  the  Eighth  Army  Command  In- 
formation program  for  the  third  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1969,  it  shot  32,112  feet  of 
motion  picture  film  and  1,341  still  photos, 
including  color  16-milimeta'  footage  of 
such  things  as  Republic  of  Korea  Armed 
Forces  Day  ceremonies;  bridges,  roads. 
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rail  throughout  Korea;  and  the  "Focus 
Retina"  Joint  airborne  exercise  with 
United  States  and  Korean  forces 

According  to  Information  given  to  me, 
"about  180  motion  picture  films  pro- 
duced by  the  Army  for  training  or  other 
Internal  uses  were  cleared  for  public  non- 
profit exhibition  upon  request.  Approxi- 
mately 80  of  these  were  medical  profes- 
sional films  or  videotapes  cleared  for 
exhibition  to  professional  medical 
groups." 

This  would  mean  that  no  less  than  100 
Army  films  in  1  year  are  made  available 
to  the  public. 

Another  public  relations  program  car- 
ried on  by  the  Army  is  that  of  its  Ex- 
hibit Unit.  This  organization  had  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $906,000,  according  to  in- 
formation supplied  me  by  the  Army.  Ac- 
cording to  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Army's  Community  Relations  Branch, 
some  13.5  million  persons  viewed  the  22 
Army  exhibits  that  traveled  the  country 
in  the  last  6  months  of  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  exhibits  constructed  since 
1967  and  the  exhibit  schedule  for  Army 
exhibits  from  January  1,  1968,  to  June  30, 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Exhibits   Designed  or  Designed   and   Built 

BY  U.S.  Army  Exhibit  Unit  JuL-i  1,  1967  to 

June  30,  1969  (Does  Not  Include  Befuk- 

bishing  or  Updating  of  Touring  Exhibits) 

"Fibers  of  Faith — A  Source  of  Strength" 
(Completed  July  1967)  U.S.  Army  Chaplaincy 
Exhibit:  The  exhibit  presents,  through  art 
and  artifacts,  the  role  of  the  chaplaincy  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

"U.S.  Army  Soldiers  at  Law"  (Completed 
October  1967)  Judge  Advocate  General  Ex- 
hibit: An  Indoor  exhibit  which  features  the 
legal  services  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  Corps.  Photomural 
panels  and  accompanying  text  spotlight  the 
Corps,  its  history,  legal  activities,  and  ad- 
vanced educational  opportunities.  The  ex- 
'hiblt  is  intended  to  introduce  the  Army's 
Corps  of  lawyers  to  members  of  the  bar, 
law  students  and  specialized  audiences. 

"U.S.  Army — Modem  and  EflBcient"  (Com- 
pleted March  1968)  Chicago  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry  Exhibit:  Located  semi- 
permanently In  the  Chicago  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry,  this  exhibit  is  devoted 
to  the  theme  "Modern  Materiel  for  a  Modern 
Army."  The  exhibit  features  actual  equip- 
ment and  audience  participation  devices. 

"DOD  Information  Center"  (Completed 
August  1968)  Pentagon  Concourse:  This  dis- 
play is  designed  to  acquaint  visitors  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Pentagon. 
Through  tapes  and  photos,  the  exhibit  ex- 
plains some  of  the  interesting  facts  about 
the  Pentagon,  organization  and  missions  and 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
introduces  the  viewer  to  the  leaders  of  the 
armed  services  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"OCINPO  Concourse  Display"  (Completed 
August  1968) :  This  panel  display  helps  keep 
Pentagon  visitors  and  workers  up-to-date 
on  current  events  and  on  the  Army's  ac- 
tivities around  the  world. 

"U.S.  Army,  Vietnam — Building  and  De- 
fending" (Completed  September  1968) :  This 
exhibit  describes  the  Army's  role  in  Vietnam. 
The  display  presents  background  Information 
on  Vietnam,  a  brief  outline  history  of  the 
conflict,  and  a  sampling  of  the  Army's  civic 
action  projects  to  help  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
The  message  Is  presented  by  means  of  color 


photomurals,  artwork,  slides  and  transpar- 
encies. 

"U.S.  Army,  Alaska"  (Completed  October 
1968)  :  This  exhibit  outlines  the  purpose  of 
the  Army  in  Alaska.  It  shows  the  strategic 
location  of  the  state,  the  effectiveness  of 
cold-weather  training  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  rugged  conditions  in  'estlng  new  equip- 
ment. A  film,  slides,  bacldit  color  trans- 
parencies and  animated  artwork  convey  the 
exhibit's  message.  The  display  consists  of 
three  free-standing  modules  surrounding  a 
central  module.  It  is  ciirrently  being  ex- 
hibited under  the  auspices  of  USARAL  at 
Fort  Richardson. 

"Communist  Equipment  in  Use  in  Viet- 
nam" (Completed  Jan -.ary  1969):  This 
modular-type  exhibit  displays  infantry  weap- 
ons and  personal  equipment  currently  in 
use  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  and  the 
Viet  Cong  in  Vietnam. 

"U.S.  Army — Forward  March"  (Completed 
March  1969)  Basic  Combat  Training  EUhlbit: 

This  indoor,  walk-through  exhibit  tells 
the  story  of  the  new  soldier's  first  training 
experience.  A  variety  of  audio-visual  tech- 
niques take  the  viewer  from  the  trainee's  ar- 
rival at  a  U.S.  Army  Reception  Station 
through  his  phases  of  training  to  his  g^rad- 
uation  from  basic  combat  training  8-9  weeks 
later. 

"U.S.  Army — Outline  for  Progress"  (Com- 
pleted June  1969)  4M  Exhibit:  The  4M 
theme  illustrated  by  this  -exhibit  summarizes 
in  a  set  of  key  words — mission,  motivation, 
modernization  and  management — the  Army's 
philosophy  and  goals.  The  exhibit  consists 
of  four  modules  each  giving  in  broad  out- 
line the  tasks  and  goals  summarized  by  one 
M.  Copy,  photographs,  !)acklit  color  trans- 
parencies and  artwork  are  used  to  present 
the  theme.  In  addition,  the  exhibit  uses  sev- 
eral animated  panels,  audience  participa- 
tion devices  and  a  slide  presentation  with  a 
taped  narration. 

Exhibit  Schedules,  January  1,  1968  to 

December  31,  1968 
adapting  to  living  in  the  nuclear  age 

March  10-17,  Hollywood,  Pla. 

March  21-23,  Oadsden,  Ala. 

March  27-30,  Salisbury,  N.C. 

April  1-6,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

April  8-13,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

April  16-19,  Richmond,  Va. 

April  22-24,  Hazlet,  N.  J. 

April  26-28,  Belmar,  N.J. 

May  3-5,  Belleville,  N.J. 

May  7-9,  Tom's  River,  N.J. 

May  11-12,  Roselle,  N.J. 

May  17-20,  Carmi,  111. 

May  21,  Cahoki,  III. 

May  23-25,  Alton,  Ul. 

May  27-29,  Edwardsville,  111. 

May  30-June  4,  Granite  City,  ni. 

June  5-7,  Edwardsville,  111. 

June  8-9,  Highland,  111. 

June  10-11,  East  Alton,  111. 

June  12-13,  Livingston,  111. 

June  14-16,  Tremont,  111. 

June  20-23,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

June  25-29,  Salem,  Ore. 

July  3-7.  RushvlUe,  111. 

July  9-11,  Matoon,  lU. 

July  13,  Quincy,  III. 

July  14,  Morris,  111. 

July  18-19,  Evanston,  111. 

July  25-28,  Wheaton,  111. 

July  31-August  4,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

August  6-11,  Wausau,  Wis. 

August  13-21,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

August  25-31,  Mlnot,  N.D. 

September  5-13,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

September  16-21,  Amarlllo,  Tex. 

September  23-28,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

October  1-5,  Waco,  Tex. 

October  8-12,  Angleton,  Tex. 

October  14-20,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

October  24,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

November  1-15,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Captured  Communist  Equipment  No.  1 

March  12-16,  Columbia,  S.C. 

March  18-20,  Savannah,  Oa. 

March  25-26,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

March  28-30,  Waycross,  Ga. 

April  3-6,  Sanf  ord,  Fla. 

April  9-12,  Panama  City,  Pla. 

April  22-25,  Mobile,  Ala. 

April  30-June  5,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

May  8,  Hampton,  Va. 

May  U,  Wayne,  Pa. 

May  13-17,  Hershey,  Pa. 

May  19-24,  Akron,  O. 

May  27-June  2,  Cleveland,  O. 

June  7-9,  Rock  Falls,  111. 

June  11-16,  Keene,  N.H. 

June  19-22,  PainesvlUe,  O. 

June  24-29,  Richmond  Heights,  O. 

July  3-9,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

July  11-14,  Concord,  N.H. 

July  16-20,  Portland,  Me. 

July  22-27,  Brookfleld,  N.Y. 

August  3-4,  Erie,  Pa. 

August  6-10,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

August  13-15,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

August  17-24,  Greensburgh,  Pa 

August  27-September  2,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

September  5-8,  St.  ClalrsviUe,  O. 

September  10-14,  Tork,  Pa. 

Septemljer  16-17,  La  Vale,  Md. 

September  20-29,  Richmond,  Va. 

October  2-5,  Greenville,  S.C. 

October  8-12,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

October  15-16,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

October  19-26,  Mobile,  Ala. 

October  29-November  3,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

November  5-9,  Bushnell,  Fla. 

November  11,  Madison,  Fla. 

November  13-19,  Tampa,  Fla. 

November  23-December  1 ,  Roanoke,  Va. 

captured   communist   equipment   no.   2 

March  8-13,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  17-23,  Chicago,  111. 

March  29-31,  Kennedy,  Minn. 

April  4-6,  Wheaton,  111. 

April    15-17,    Vint   Hill   Farms,   Va. 

April  19-22,  Richmond,  Va. 

April  24-28,  Norfolk.  Va. 
May  3-5,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

May  8-10,  Kennedy  Space  Center 
May  13-18,  Ft.  Stewart,  Ga. 
May  29-June  2,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
June  5-14,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
June  17-18,  Lexington,  Ky. 
June  21-22,  Vlroqua,  Wise. 
June  24-26,  La  Crosse,  Wise. 
June  28-29,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
July  1-5,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
July  8-10,  Crookston,  Minn.  ^ 

July  11-13,  Grand  Forks,  N.D 
July   15-17,   Devils  Lake,  NX). 
July  19-22,  Mlnot,  N.D. 
July  25-28,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
July  30-August  4,  Hibbing.  Minn. 
August  9-18,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
August  21-22,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
August  25-27,  French  Lick,  Ind. 
August  29-September  1 ,  Louisville,  Ky. 
September  4-6,  Dresden,  Tenn. 
September  9-14,  Concord,  N.C. 
September  17-19,  Bamesville,  Ga. 
September  26-October  6,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
October  7-13,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
October  16-16,  Greenville,  S.C. 
October  18-19,  Charleston,  S.O. 
October  22-24,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
October  28-31,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
November  2-3,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
November  *-9,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 
November  11-14,  Fargo,  N.D. 
November   30-December   13,   Birmingham, 
Ala. 
December  16-31,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

chaplains    (SHO-COACH) 
March  22-30,  Louisville,  Ky. 
April  2-4,  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 
April  7-14.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
April  17-22,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
April  25,  Orangeburg,  S.C. 
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AprU  27-29,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
May  2-4,  Winchester.  Va. 
May  6-11.  Greenville,  S.C. 
May  13,  Macon,  Ga. 
May  15-16,  Anderson,  S.C. 
May  18,  Ft.  Gordon,  Oa. 
May  20-25,  Birmingham,  Ala 

May  27-31,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

June  3-8,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

June  9-16,  UhrlchsvlUe,  O. 

June  19-22,  Sandusky,  O. 

July  11-13,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

July  16-17,  Hattiesburg,  Mass 

July  19-20,  Jackson,  Miss. 

July  23-26,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

July  30-August  3,  South  Bend,  Ind, 

August  5-9,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

August  12-17,  Mammoth  Springs,  Ark, 

August  19-24,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

August  26-27,  Wilmington,  Del. 

August  31-September  4,  Cleveland,  O. 

September  7-14.  Allegan,  Mich. 

September  16-18,  Highland  Park,  111. 

September  21-27,  Louisville,  Ky. 

September  30-October  5,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

October  8-12,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

October  15-17,  Ft.  McPherson.  Oa. 

October  20-25,  Morristown,  Tenn 

October  28-30.  Washington,  D.C. 

November  2-5,  Allentown,  Pa. 

November  9,  Midland  Park,  N.J. 

November  13-15,  Ft.  Meade,  Md. 

March' 17-28,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

April  2-12,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

April  ie-19,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

April  22-25,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

April  28-May  4,  Prairie  View,  Tex. 

May  8-9,  Amarlllo,  Tex. 

May  11,  Amarlllo,  Tex. 

May  14-18,  Dallas,  Tex. 

May  22-30,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

June  3-7.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

June  8-15,  Overland,  Mo. 

June  18-23,  Louisville,  Ky. 

June  22-29,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

July  1-6,  Greenville,  N.C. 

July  10-13,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

July  17-23,  Washington,  D.C. 

July  27-August  4,  New  Haven  Conn. 

August  6-9,  Portsmouth,  NM. 

August  12-17,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

August  29-September  5,  Evansville,  Ind. 

September  9-14.  Abilene,  Tex. 

September  15-18,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

September  21-29,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

October  9-12,  Annlston,  Ala. 

October  15-17,  Ft.  McPherson,  Ga. 

November  4-8,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
November  13-16,  Ft.  Meade,  Md. 
March  4-9,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 
March  13-18,  Norfolk,  Va. 
March  22-23,  Charleston,  S.C. 
March  26-29,  Athens,  Tenn. 
April  2-15,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
April  18-22,  Lexington.  Ky. 
April  26-26,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
April  29-May  3,  Fayetteville.  Ark 
May  8-16,  Minot,  N.  Dak. 
May  17-21,  Anoka,  Minn. 
May  23-31,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
June  3-6,  Brookfleld,  Wis. 
June  9,  West  DePere,   Wis. 
June  14-22,  Downers  Grove,  Hi. 
June  26-July  6,  Bridgeport,  Conn 
July  9-14,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
July  17-22,  Erie,  Pa. 
July  26-27,  Gary,  Ind. 
July  31-Augu8t  2„  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa 
August  6-10,  Lawrenceburg,  Kan. 
August  13-18,  Omaha.  Neb. 
August  20-26.  Bellvieue.  Neb. 
August  29-September  1.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
September  4-8,  Ames,  Iowa. 
September  10-13,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
September  16-21 ,  Amarlllo,  Tex. 
September  23-28,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
October  7-10,  Gainsville,  Ga. 
October  14-20,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
October  24,  Florence,  Pla. 
November  5-8,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Decembw  6-14,  Washington,  P». 


ROW  TRI  17.8.  AUCT  MXCtS  THS  THIBS 
CHALLKNCa 

March  11-18,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Marcb  21-23,  Greenville,  S.C. 
March  26-30,  Lakeland,  na. 
April  3-8.  Metairie,  La. 
April  11-16,  Alexandria,  La. 
April  19-28,  Shreveport,  La. 
May  2-3,  Columbus,  Oa. 
May  6-11,  Macon,  Oa. 
May  12-16,  Athens,  Oa. 
May  18,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
May  19-25,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
May  SO-June  1,  Alton,  111. 
June  5-8,  Greece,  N.Y. 
June  10-15,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
June  17-20.  Erie,  Pa. 
June  21-22,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
July  7-9,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
July  11-13,  Hallock,  Minn. 
July  17-22,  Minneapolis,  Blinn. 
July  24-28,  Faribault,  Minn. 
August  4-10.  Davenport,  Iowa. 
August  13-18,  Rapid  City,  S.D. 
August  29-September  2,  Salem,  Oreg 
September  6-7,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Sept«nber  9-14,  Seattle,  Wash. 
September  16-22,  Seattle,  Wash. 
September  25-30,  Yakima.  Wash 
October  5-20,  Dallas,  Tex. 
October  24-29,  Columbia,  Mo. 
November  1-4,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
November  7-9,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
November  15-19,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
November  23-38,  New  Orleans,  La. 

MEDAL   or   HONOK 

JiUy  14-18,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
July  24-26,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
July  30-August  3,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 
August  7-10,  Hayward,  Calif. 
August  14-18,  Enumclaw,  Wash. 
August  21-26,  Kelso,  Wash. 
August  29-September  2,  Monroe,  Wash. 
September  6-6,  Portland,  Oreg. 
September  13-29,  Pomona,  Calif. 
October  26,  Ventura,  Calif. 
October  10-13.  Seattle.  Wash. 
October  17-19.  Bozeman.  Mont. 
October  23-28,  Provo,  Utah. 
November  1-11,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
November  23-30,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
December  17-18,  Reldsvllle,  N.C. 
December  21-24,  Anniston,  Ala. 
December  27-31,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

serving  with  pride  and  dignttt 

March  26-3,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
March  6-8.  Washington.  D.C. 
March  11-15,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
March  19-27,  Wichita,  Kans. 
AprU  1-7,  Englewood,  Colo. 
AprU  12-19,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
AprU  26-30,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
May  4-10,  Duluth.  Minn. 
May  13-17.  Green  Bay.  Wise. 
May  21-26.  Rockford,  HI. 
June  25-4,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
June  8-14.  Chicago,  lU. 
June  17-20,  Toledo,  O. 
June  25-30.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
July  1-2.  West  Point.  N.Y. 
August  18.  Valley  Forge.  Pa. 
September  2-6,  Bangor,  Me. 
September  9-16,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
September  18-25.  Natick,  Mass. 
September  28-October  3,' Warwick,  R.l. 
October  6-11,  Armherst,  Mass. 
October  13-18,  Springfield,  Mass. 
October  20-26,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
October  27-30,  Washington,  D.C. 
November  5-11,  Akron,  O. 
November  15-21.  Huntington.  W.  Va. 
November  25-30,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

shaping  the  army's  future 
February  22-26.  High  Point,  N.C. 
February  29-March  3,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
March  13-17,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
March  21-23,  Hillsboro,  N.C. 
April  27-2,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
AprU  5-7,  Salisbury,  Md. 
April  10-12,  Altoona,  Pa 


AprU  15-19,  Reading,  Fa. 

AprU  34-May  2,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

May  5,  ChiUicothe,  O. 

May  9,  Olean.  NY. 

May  12,  Toledo,  O. 

May  16-19,  DansTllle,  Ky. 

May  22-25.  Lowell.  Mass. 

May  28-30.  Peabody,  Mass. 

June  1-8,  Natick.  Mass. 

June  10-12.  Manchester,  Conn. 

June  15-21,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

June  24-^uly  1,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

July  23-27,  Peoria,  lU. 

July  28-29,  Juliet,  111. 

August  1-5,  Woodstock,  111. 

August  8-11,  Montevidio,  Minn. 

Augiist  19-25,  Palnesville,  O. 

August  30-September  2,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

September  6-7,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

September  9-14,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

September  21-29,  Olclahoma  City,  Okla. 

October  3-6,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

October  11-20,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

October  24-29,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

November  1-3,  Oalnesville,  Fla. 

THE  airmobile  SOLDIER 

March  16-21,  Evansville,  Ind. 

March  25-29,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

April  2-7,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 

April  10-17,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

April  20-21,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

AprU  25-28,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

May  2-5,  Ames,  Iowa 

May  8-10,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

May  13-18,  Temple.  Tex. 

May  24-31,  New  Orleans,  La. 

June  3-7,  JacksonviUe,  Fla. 

June  10-15,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

June  18-22,  Keokuck,  Iowa 

June  26-30,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

July  3-8,  Mentor,  O. 

July  12-14.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

July  19-27,  Reading,  Pa. 

July  30-31,  Pitteburgh,  Pa. 

August  4-10,  Jackson,  Mich. 

August  13-18,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

August  21.  Kendallville,  Ind. 

August  23-September  2,  Detroit,  IClcL. 

September  5-10,  McConnellsvlUe,  Mich. 

September  14-22,  Trenton,  N.J. 

September  25-27,  Petersburg,  Va. 

September  30-October  6,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

October  7-12,  Greenwood.  S.C. 

October  15-16,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

October  21-25,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

October  27-November  5,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

November  13-14,  Burlington,  Vt. 

November  16,  Chestnut  HIU,  Mass. 

December  1-6,  Roanoke,  Va. 

December  11-13,  Macomb,  HI. 

today's  vision — TOMORROW'S  VICTORY 

March  12-16,  BUozi,  Miss. 

March  18-20,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

March  22-23,  Lafayette,  La. 

March  26-28.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

April  4-8,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

April  13-17,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

April  20-23,  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

April  26-27,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

May  2-5,  Venatchee,  Wash. 

May  8-10,  Salem,  Oreg. 

May  13-18,  Seattle,  Wash. 

May  21-26,  Lake  Oswego,  Oreg. 

June  1-7,  Boise,  Idaho. 

June  11-12,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

June  18-22,  Richardson,  Tex. 

June  26-28,  Wichita,  Kans. 

July  3-7,  Greenfield,  O. 

July  10-14,  Dayton.  O. 

July  16-21.  HiUard.O. 

August  1-3.  Bismarck,  N.D. 

August  11,  Sentinel  Butte,  N.D. 

August  14-18,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

August  23-September  2,  St.  PaiU,  Mlna. 

September  5-8.  St.  ClairsviUe,  O. 

September  12-14,  Elletsvllle,  Ind. 

September  18-22,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Septemt>er  25-28,  Liberty,  Tex. 

October  1-6,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark. 

October  9-16,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

October  19-20,  Mobile,  Ala. 
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October  29-November  3,  Jactaonvllle,  Fla. 
November  7-8,  KlilUdgevllle,  Ga. 
November  11,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
November  14-19,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
November  22-24,  Athens,  O. 

tr.S.  ASMY  AISBORNK 

March  18-26.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

March  29-Aprll  5,  Oklahoma  City,  OUa. 

April  11-12,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

April  16-25,  Commerace,  Calif. 

May  3-4,  Newport,  Ore. 

May  7-10,  Tillamook,  Ore. 

May  13-18,  Salem,  Ore. 

May  20-27,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

May  31-June  9,  Portland,  Ore. 

June  13-21,  Stockton,  Calif. 

June  26-July  7,*  Del  mar,  Calif. 

VIETNAM  EXHIBIT 

Sept.  9-13,  Washington,  D.C. 
September  18-21,  Richmond,  Va. 
September  25-28.  Raleigh,  N.C. 
October  9-12.  Augusta.  Oa. 
October  23-26,  Jackson,  Miss. 
October  30-November  2.  Biloxi,  Miss. 
November  6-9,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
November  27-30,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Exhibit  Schedules,  Janttart  1  to  Jumx  30, 
1969 

BHAPINO  THE  ABMT'S   TVTUtX 

January  8-11,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

January  15-17,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

January  24-February  2,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

February  4-16,  Tampa,  Fla. 

February  19-23,  Klssimmee,  Fla. 

February  25-March  8,  Orlando,  Fla. 

March  12-15,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

March  17-26,  Dallas.  Texas. 

March  31-April  6,  Shreveport,  La. 

April  9-15,  Miami,  Fla.  (Cancelled) 

April  17-19,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
'     April  21-23,  Paducah,  Ky. 

April  24-26,  Vlcennes,  Ind. 

April  28-30,  Jasper,  Ind. 

May  1-14,  in-house. 

May  17,  Columbia,  S.C.  , 

May  24-25,  Brldgeton.  N.J. 

May  27-30,  Sanford,  N.C. 

June  2-6,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  9-14,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  18-21,  High  Point,  N.C. 

June  23-25,  Lexington,  N.C. 

June  27-30,  Asheboro,  N.C. 

today's  VISION TOMORBOW'S  VICTOBT 

January,  in-house. 

February  1-14.  in-house. 

February  17-19,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

February  20-22,  New  Orleans,  La. 

February  26-March  9,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

March  15-16,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

March  19-23,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

March  26-30,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

April  3-7,  Alamogordo,  N.M. 

April  10-12,  Decatur,  Texas. 

April  16-22,  Clarksdale,  Miss. 

April  2ft-29,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

May  2-9,  Port  Lee,  Va. 

May  14,  Frederick,  Md. 

May  17,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

May  22-24,  Houghton,  Mich. 

May  26-June  10.  in-house. 

June  11-14,  Hopewell,  Va. 

June  16-18,  Petersburg,  Va. 

June  21-28,  Greenville,  S.C. 

chaplains  sho-coach 

January  1-16,  in-house. 
January  18-25.  Pulaski,  Va. 
January  28-February  1,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
February  4-8,  Columbia,  S.C. 
February  14,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
February  17-21,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 
February  25-March  1,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
March  5-8,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
March  10-15,  Birmingham, 
March  20-27,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


•  Tour  canceled  as  of  July  7,  1968. 


April  1-2,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

April  5-10,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

April  14-18,  Morehead,  Minn. 

April  21-26,  Robindale,  Minn, 

May  1-3,  Ames,  Iowa. 

May  5-10,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

May  13-17.  Port  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

May  22-24,  Pineville,  Ky. 

May  28,  Ironton,  Ohio. 

June  2-7,  Thurmont,  Md. 

June  10-15,  Uhrlchsvllle,  Ohio. 

June  17-20,  Canton,  Ohio.       *" 

June  23-28,  Mlddlesboro,  Ky. 

SERVING  WITH  PRIDE  AND  DIGNTTT 

January,  in-house. 
February  3-7,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
February  10-15,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
February  17-21,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
February  26-28,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
March  4-7,  Tampa,  Fla. 
March  13-15,  Lafayette,  La. 
March  18-26,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
March  28-April  4,  Jackson,  Miss. 
April  7-15,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
April  18-24,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
April  28-30.  Louisville,  Ky. 
May  5-16,  Chicago,  HI. 
May  20-23,  Bxilfalo,  N.Y. 
May  26-29,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
June  3-10.  New  York,  N.Y. 
June  13-15,  Wilmington,  DeL 
June  19-27.  Petersbxirg,  Va. 

AIRMOBILE   SOLDIER 

January  3-8,  Rockford,  111. 
January  11-16,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
January  20-26,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
January  29-31,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
February  3-12,  Clifton  Heights,  Pa. 
February  13-22,  Horsham,  Pa. 
February  25-28,  Flint,  Mich. 
March  3-8,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
March  10-15,  Waukegan,  HI. 
March  18-22,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
March  24-26,  Grand  Forks,  ND. 
March  28-30,  Kennedy,  Minn. 
April,  in-house. 

BASIC   COMBAT  TRAININO 

January-April,  in-house. 
April  7-11,  Pentagon  Concourse. 
April  12-19,  in-house. 
April  21-25,  Newport  News,  Va. 
April  28-May  4,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
May  12-15,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
May  20-22,  Gainesville,  Pla. 
May  26-June  6,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
June  10-20,  Macon,  Oa. 
June  23-27,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CAPTURED    COMMUNIST    EQUIPMENT    IK    V8E    IN 
VIETNAM 

January-February,  in-house. 
March  3-8,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
March  11-14,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
March  17-22,  Baltimore.  Md. 
March  24-29,  Richmond,  Va. 
April  3-10,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
April  14-18,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
April  22-25,  Auburn,  Ala. 
April  29-30,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
May  5-9,  Mlnden,  La. 
May  12-17,  Teftiple,  Tex. 
May  20-27,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
June  2-5,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
June  9-13,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
June  14-15,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Jvme  19-21,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
June  25-30,  Medford,  Ore. 

CHAPLAINS    (INDOOR) 

January,  in-house. 
February  1-13.  in-house. 
February  15-19,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
February  22,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
February  24-28,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
March  4-8,  West  Point,  N.Y. 
March  12-15,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
March  18-21,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
March  25-28,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
April  2-5,  Annlston,  Ala. 
April  8-10,  New  Orleans,  La. 
April  14-18,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


April  21-25,  Wichita,  Kan. 

April  28,  May  4,  Topeka,  Kan. 

May  7-9,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

May  11-19,  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

May  22-28,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

June  2-6,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

June  9-20,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ixki. 

June  22-26,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

June  29-July  5,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CAPTURED   COMMUNIST  EQUIPMENT  NO.   2 

January  2-22,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

January  26-Pebruary  2,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

February  7-16,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

February  18-25,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

February  28-March  4,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

March  7-9,  Booneville,  Mo. 

March  12-15,  Tupelo,  Miss. 

March  19-24,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

March  27-29,  Greenville,  S.C. 

April  1-5,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

April  8-10,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

AprU  12-17,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

April  19-20,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

April  25-26,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  6-8,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

May  11-13,  MiUedgevllle,  Oa. 

May  17-21,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

May  21-29,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

June  2-6,  Erie,  Pa. 

June  10-14,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

June  1&-19,  Brookfleld,  Wis. 

June  21-22,  Viroqua,  Wis. 

Jvme  26-July  2,  Waukegan,  HL 

HERITAGE  OF  FREEDOM 

January  3-9,  Evansville,  Ind. 
January  13-16,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
January  20-23,  Louisville,  Ky. 
January  27-30,  Lexington,  Ky. 
February  4-6,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
February  8-April  12,  in-house. 
April  14-19,  Greece,  N.Y. 
April  26-May  3,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
May  8-11,  Olean,  N.Y. 
May  13-14,  Allentown,  Pa. 
May  17,  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 
May  22-26,  Bloomlnf^on,  111. 
May  29-June  1,  Charleston,  HI. 
June  6-7,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
June  12-14.  SprlngviUe,  Utah. 
June  16-20,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
June  24-28,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
June  30-July  1,  Seattle,  Wash. 

VIETNAM    EXHIBIT 

January  1-10,  in-house. 
January  13-15,  MiUedgevllle,  Oa. 
January  20-25,  Louisville,  Ky, 
January  28-February  8,  Altoona,  Pa. 
February  10-12,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
February  15-19,  Moorstown,  N.J. 
February  24-28,  Chicago,  111. 
March  3-5,  Ripon,  Wis. 
March  7-11,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
March  24,  Chicago,  111. 
March  27-30,  In-bouse. 
April  3-8,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 
April  10-13,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
April  16-21,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
April  24-28,  New  Orleans,  La. 
May  1-8.  Topeka,  Kan. 
May  12-18,  Overland  Park,  Kan. 
May  21-25,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
May  27-June  1,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
June  4-11,  Omaha,  Neb. 
June  14-18,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
June  23-27,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
June  30-July  5,  Hammond,  Ind. 

MEDAL   OF    HONOR 

January  4-8.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
January  10-22.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
January  26-February  1,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

February  6-18,  Miami,  Fla. 
February  21-27,  Titusville,  Fla. 
March  1-5,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
March  6-15,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
March  18-23,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
March  28— April  4,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
April  7-12,  University  Park,  Pa. 
April  16-19,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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April  25-26,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

April  28-May  1 ,  Reading,  Pa. 

May  4,  Chlllicothe,  Ohio. 

May  6-8,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  10,  Wayne,  Pa. 

May  12-21,  Camden,  N.J. 

May  23-31,  Morristown,  N.J. 

June  4-8,  Lima,  Ohio. 

June  12-13,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

June  16-19,  Ozark,  Ala. 

June  21-22,  New  Orleans,  La. 

June  26-July  6,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other semiannual  report,  dated  1  year 
earlier,  noted  the  exhibits  had  been  dis- 
played in  34  States  and  more  than  120 
cities.  It  added: 

A  total  of  508  minutes  of  television  cov- 
erage was  received  along  with  well  over  3.000 
minutes  on  the  radio  and  more  than  4,000 
column  inches  of  news  coverage  In  local 
newspapers. 

A  report,  I  would  sugge.st,  any  public 
relations  man  would  be  happy  to  show 
his  client. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Army  program 
with  basic  public  relations  impact  is  the 
Hometown  News  Center.  With  an  annual 
budget— for  the  center— of  $565,000,  this 
progrtun  supplies  news  or  newsfilm  sup- 
plied by  field  unit  information  officers 
about  an  individual  soldier  or  group  of 
soldiers  to  his  hometown  media.  Though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  these  films  and 
stories  perform  a  morale  service,  they 
also  by  their  nature — officers  or  enlisted 
men  interviewing  other  members  of  their 
own  units — are  designed  to  promote  the 
positive  side  of  the  Army's  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  illus- 
trative stories  sent  me  by  the  Army  that 
were  carried  through  the  hometown  serv- 
ice as  well  as  comments  by  those  of  the 
media  using  this  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civic  Action 
Nha  Tranc,  Vietnam  (AHTNC)— Big  sister 
is  much  concerned  as  baby  brother  has  a 
head  sore  examined  by  Army  Specialist  Six 
Richard  L.  Wallace,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  In  a 
small  village  near  Nha  Trang.  Vietnam. 

Spec.  Wallace,  son  of  Mr.  and  Bfrs.  Dean 
Wallace,  2103  Otillla  Drive.  Utlca,  N.Y.,  is  a 
senior  field  medical  assistant  in  the  26th 
Medical  Detachment  of  the  17th  Combat 
Aviation  Group.  As  part  of  the  Army's  Medi- 
cal Civic  Action  Program  (MEDCAP),  the 
unit  provides  medical  and  dental  care  for 
two  Vietnamese  villages  and  a  Montagnard 
refugee  camp  in  its  area. 

Spec.  Wallace  entered  the  Army  in  1964 
and  was  stationed  in  Germany  prior  to  ar- 
riving in  Vietnam  last  March. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Utlca  Free  Academy  and 
attended  Utlca  College. 

The  specialist's  wife,  Shirley,  lives  at  9316 
Vlcksburg  Drive,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Medal  of  Honor 

Washington.  D.C.  (AHTNC)— A  "Green 
Beret"  Special  Forces  soldier,  who  risked  his 
life  attempting  to  rescue  a  pUot  from  a  burn- 
ing helicopter  in  Vietnam,  was  presented  the 
Medal  of  Honor  in  a  ceremony  at  the  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C,  March  7. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Fred  W.  Zabltoeky  a 
native  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  received  the  naUon's 
highest  award  from  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  Attending  the  ceremony  were  the  ser- 
geant's wife,  Carrie;  seven-year-old  son  Ed- 
ward; and  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Stella  ZaW- 
*o«ky.  of  Pembroke.  N,C. 
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Sgt.  Zabltoeky,  a  communications  instruc- 
tor at  the  U.S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
lot  Special  Warfare,  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C,  was  cited 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  on  Feb. 
19,  1968.  On  that  date  he  was  serving  as  as- 
sistant team  leader  of  a  nine-man  recon- 
naissance patrol  that  had  become  pinned 
down  by  an  enemy  ambush. 

The  patrol  slowly  maneuvered  to  a  heli- 
copter landing  zone  while  Sgt.  Zabltoeky  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  hostile  fire  to  provide 
encouragement  and  assistance  for  his  com- 
rades. During  the  fighting,  he  personally 
killed  or  wounded  10  or  12  enemy  soldiers. 

When  two  helicopters  landed  to  extract  the 
team,  Sgt.  Zabitosky  was  the  last  man  to 
leave  the  area.  Boarding  the  second  aircraft, 
he  continued  to  fire  at  the  enemy  troc^is. 

As  the  sergeant's  helicopter  took  off,  it 
suddenly  turned  violently  and  threw  him 
out  to  the  ground.  The  crippled  aircraft  then 
plunged  down  in  flames. 

Although  suffering  several  crushed  ribs, 
Sgt.  Zabitosky  rushed  to  the  ship  and  pulled 
the  mortally  wounded  pilot  out.  Then  went 
back  to  resuce  more  men,  only  to  be  driven 
off  by  the  Intense  heat  and  exploding  am- 
munition. 

He  returned  to  the  pilot  and  carried  him 
through  a  barrage  of  enemy  fire  to  the  other 
rescue  ship  which  had  landed  nearby.  He 
also  guided  the  injured  co-pllot  of  the 
crashed  ship  to  safety. 

Zabitosky,  a  Green  Beret  since  1963  and  a 
veteran  of  nine  years  service,  was  on  his 
third  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  when  the 
incident  occurred. 

His  other  decorations  include  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  for  extraordinary 
heroism,  a  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  heroism 
and  another  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service,  the  Air  Medal,  two  Army  Commen- 
dation Medals,  the  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge,  and  the  Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross 
with  Bronze  Star. 

Sgt.  Zabitosky  attended  Trenton  (NJ.) 
High  School. 

A  brother,  Michael  R.  Zabitosky.  Uves  at 
446  'nUer  Avenue,  Beachwood,  N.J.  Three 
sisters,  Mrs.  CoUeen  Archer,  Linda  Lee  Za- 
bitosky, and  Sharon  Zabitosky,  Uve  at  1588 
Rlverdrive  Drive,  Holly  Hill,  Fla. 

The  sergeant  and  his  wife  reside  on  the 
post  at  Ft.  Bragg. 

Idaho  County  Free  Press. 

January  4,  1969. 
Commanding  Officer, 
U.S.  Army  Home  Town  Netcs  Cefiter 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  congratulate  you  and  your  or- 
ganization on  the  fine  Job  you  are  doing  in 
keeping  family  and  friends  of  men  in  the 
Army  informed  of  their  progress  ttirough 
your  regular  releases.  I  feel  these  small  items 
are  of  great  value  and  use  all  of  them  per- 
taining to  men  of  this  area. 

Your  regular  Photo  Feature  Is  also  weU 
received  although  they  sometimes  fall  to 
carry  subjects  of  sufHclent  Interest  to  war- 
rant their  use  in  our  publication.  Here  I 
might  make  the  point  that  we  are  receiving 
three  copies  of  your  Photo  Feature.  Realiz- 
ing the  cost  incurred  in  preparation  of  these. 
I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  check  your  mail- 
ing list  and  strike  duplications. 

While  not  aware  of  your  method  of  select- 
ing subjects  for  your  Photo  Feature.  I  would 
like  to  select  one  subject  which,  I  assure 
you,  would  receive  extensive  use  in  Idaho. 
The  116th  Engineer  Battalion  (Combat), 
the  only  National  Guard  unit  to  be  called  to 
active  duty  and  subsequently  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, Is  made  up  of  young  men  from 
throughout  Idaho.  Company  D  contains 
some  100  men  from  this  county  alone. 

In  view  of  this  unique  situation  I  sub- 
mit this  as  a  request  for  a  photo  feature  on 
the  unit. 

Information  received  regarding  the  116th 
through    normal   channels   Is   almost    non- 


existant.  Most  of  our  information  is  gleaned 
from  letters  sent  to  family  and  friends. 
Realizing  that  this  information  may  often 
be  incorrect  or  exaggerated,  we  are  careful 
of  its  use. 

There  Is  a  real  need  for  such  a  story  on 
this  xmlt  and  any  assistance  you  may  offer  in 
obtaining  one  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
May  I  suggest  that,  in  the  event  such  a  story 
is  made  available,  it  carry  a  release  date 
which  falls  on  a  Thursday.  This  would  give 
weeklies  an  even  break  with  the  dailies. 

Radio  Station  WRUN, 
Vtica,  N.Y..  March  4, 1969. 
Robert  L.  Bechdolt,  Jr.. 
LTC,  Inf.. 
Commanding, 

U.S.  Army  Home  Town  News  Center. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Colonel  Bechdolt  :  It  may  be  a  little 
late,  but  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
Thanksgiving  and  ChrUtmas  messages  from 
Army  personnel  away  from  home. 

For  the  past  two  years,  I  have  used  the 
material  with  tremendous  success.  We  put 
dramatic  music  behind  the  voice  tracks  and 
give  It  an  introduction  and  closing.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  local  soldiers  avail- 
able, we  schedule  them  throughout  the  day, 
be  it  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas.  Last  Christ- 
mas, there  were  about  ten  area  families  that 
were  alerted  in  advance  to  listen  for  their 
son  at  specific  times.  All  of  the  cuts  were 
repeated  at  least  three  times,  and  some  as 
many  as  five  times.  "Military  Greetings  From 
Overseas"  were  scheduled  twice  an  hour  on 
WRUN.  In  addition  to  the  warm  words  of 
praise  from  the  famiUes  of  the  soldiers  In- 
volved, we  received  many  calls  from  fam- 
ilies of  other  area  soldiers  of  whom  we  had 
no  tape.  They,  of  course,  were  hoping  to 
hear  their  son,  too. 

The  only  criticism  I  can  think  of  is  to  say 
there  were  a  couple  of  tapes  that  had  to  be 
edited  because  of  long  pauses  or  because  the 
soldier  made  a  mistake  and  repeated  himself. 
I  fully  realize,  however,  that  you  have  thou- 
sands of  greetings  to  process  and  time  is  of 
the  essence  when  the  material  is  dated  1 
would  rather  receive  the  material  and  have 
to  edit  It  myself  than  to  get  It  late,  but  In 
perfect  condition.  The  most  Important  sug- 
gestion I  can  think  of  is  to  get  the  tapes  to 
the  stations  at  least  a  week  or  two  before  the 
day  we  are  to  air  It.  Last  Christmas,  we  re- 
ceived it  only  two  or  three  days  before  Christ- 
mas. In  commercial  radio,  the  Christmas  pe- 
riod Is  perhaps  the  busiest  time  of  the  year, 
and  we  had  to  work  quite  late  processing  the 
messages  in  order  to  give  It  the  air  play  it 
deserved. 

Once  again  I  say  'thank  you".  We  are  always 
happy  to  use  the  greetings. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Lux, 
AM  Program  Director. 


The  Arab  Tribunx, 

Arab,  Ala. 
U.S.  Army  Home  Town  News  Cent«», 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  We  appreciate  very  much  the 
news  of  servicemen  we  receive  from  your  of- 
fice, and  we  run  a  weekly  column  of  articles 
concerning  the  men  In  our  area  who  ai  ■ 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

However,  due  to  limited  space,  we  print 
only  the  items  about  men  from  this  imme- 
diate community.  We  received  the  encloaed 
copy  with  pictures  about  men  from  distant 
stotes,  and  felt  perhaps  that  It  was  sent  to 
us  by  mistake.  Since  we  usually  receive  only 
items  about  men  from  this  vicinity,  we  de- 
cided to  return  the  information. 

If  it  should  be  that  these  men  did  at  one 
time  reside  here  and  have  requested  the 
Tribune  for  their  home  town  paper,  we  will 
be  more  than  happy  to  use  the  Items;  but 
would  like  to  know  where  their  connecUon 
with  our  area  Is. 
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We  have  found  that  our  Scrvieemen-s  col- 
umn Is  read  wltb  wide  Interest,  and  many  of 
our  boys  In  Viet  Nam  receive  the  Tribune 
and  write  us.  Please  accept  our  thanks  for 
your  service,  and  our  appreciation  for  the 
well  written  articles. 
Yours  truly, 

Madeline  Jackson, 

Oif.  clerk. 

U.S.  AsMT  Home  Town  News  Center, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Here  Is  a  home  town  release  featuring  a 
U.S.  Army  Soldier  from  your  market  area. 
If  selected  for  broadcast,  you  may  wish  to 
notify  the  soldier's  family.  Afterwards, 
please  offer  them  the  material  (a  franked 
label  Is  enclosed  for  mailing) .  Any  conunents 
you  have  on  this  release  will  help  us  Improve 
service  to  you  and  your  audience. 

Name — SP4  Thomas  R.  East.  Ref  # :  88-8. 

Unit  address — 20th  Arty.  Ist  Inf.  Dlv.,  Quan 
Loi,  Vietnam. 

Family  listed — Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  East 
(parents) . 

Address — Rt  #1  Box  176,  Seymour,  Mo. 

Telephone — 468-3539. 

Running  time — 0 :  55. 

Aired  (X) — Not  aired  (  )  Comments: 
lemm  silent  film. 

Can  use  any  clips  like  this  of  area  men 
you  send.  Have  had  real  good  response  from 
viewers. 

Please  send  all  clips  to  "KYTV  news," 
Bill  Avery,  News  Director,  Station  call  let- 
ters KTVT-TV,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Drop  card  In  mall — no  postage  required. 


U.S.  Akmt  Home  Town  News  Centex, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Radio  Station  Comments  Report 

(Fourth  Quarter,  FY  1969) 

itbst  akmt 

(Fort  Eustls) 

KLIP,  Fowler,  Calif.  "If  you  send  tapes  In 
Spanish  such  as  above  listed,  they  will  get 
full  coverage.  8  hours  prime  time  Is  8  hours 
Spanish.  Please  mall  immediately  to  KLIP 
RADIO." 

WEVE,  Eveleth,  Minn.  "Aired,  1:36,  April 
30,^069.  Parents  appreciate  these.  We  were 
able  to  locate  the  parents  and  forwarded 
tape  after  airing  same.  Could  we  get  these 
on  a  more  regular  basis?" 

WOOL,  Ooldeboro,  N.C.  (100th  Transpor- 
tation Company).  "Improve  quality  back- 
ground .  .  .  over  rides  announcer  and  inter- 
viewee." 

KWAI,  Welser.  Idaho  (2nd  School  Battal- 
ion). "KWEI  greatly  appreciates  receiving 
these  tapes  and  the  parents  of  the  sevice- 
men  also  enjoy  having  the  tapes.  We  air 
them  on  our  newscast  devoted  to  local 
news." 

WMAN,  Mansfield,  Ohio  (2nd  School  Bat- 
talion). "WMAN  airs  all  of  these  and  gets  ex- 
cellent response  from  relatives." 

WDSR,  Lake  City,  FU.  (2nd  School  Battal- 
ion). "Aired,  Feb.  24,  1969  at  12:15  PM  and 
6:10  PM  and  Feb.  25,  1969  at  8:15  AM,  Par- 
ents heard  all  airings  and  were  very  pleased." 

WPRS,  Paris,  m.  (2nd  School  Battalion). 
"Wife  notified  .  .  .  tape  given  to  her  .  .  . 
this  Is  good  public  relations." 

tkxro  abmt 
(Fort  Bragg) 
WOBM  (FM),  Toms  Rlvw,  N.J.  (U.S.A. 
Special  W&rfare  School).  "Used  excerpts  on 
newscasts  .  .  .  good  interview  ...  let  Z 
•peak  for  himself  .  .  .  good  timing  on  re- 
lease date." 

rOTH   ABMT 

(Fort  Riley,  Kans.) 

KSDR  Watertown,  SD  (R.O.T.C).  "Record- 
ing quality  poor  .  .  .  content  good. 

KEYZ  Williston,  ND  (R.O.T.C).  "Not  bad. 
Could  use  a  little  more  conversation  about 
the  cadet  and  his  plans.  And  about  his  home 
■tate." 


KOLY  Mobridge,  SD  (R.O.T.C).  "Good  lo- 
cal interest  in  these  interviews.  We  broadcast 
each  one  received." 

KTTR  Rolla,  Mo.  (R.O.T.C.).  "Very  poor 
quality." 

KASI  Ames,  Iowa  (R.O.T.C).  "Very  good 
interview  ...  we  appreciate  receiving  these." 

KLPM  Mlnot,  ND  (R.O.T.C).  "Mlnot  not 
In  our  area.  Should  go  to  Grand  Forks." 

KD8J  Deadwood,  SD  (R.O.T.C).  "Excel- 
lent tape.  Good  quality." 

SIX  armt 
(Fort  Ord,  Calif.) 

KNND  Cottage  Grove,  Ore.  "Keep  them 
coming.  The  whole  town  listens  when  these 
are  sent  to  us.  We  wo\ild  like  to  receive 
more." 

KNDK  Langdon,  ND.  "Aired  several  times. 
Really  appreciated  by  relatives.  Good  public 
relations  for  us.  Keep  them  coming.  We'll 
use  them  all." 

CEBMANT 

WASH  Washington,  D.C  (3rd  Infantry  Di- 
vision). "SP  Pearson's  style  Is  excellent.  His 
questions  don't  much  tell  our  listeners  when 
his  job  Is  important." 

KHVH  Honolulu,  Hawaii  (3rd  Infantry  Di- 
vision) .  "Would  appreciate  much,  much 
more  of  this.  We  are  an  all  news  station." 

■U.S.  ARMT  FORCES  SOUTHERN  COMMAND 

(Fort  Clayton) 

WAFI  Middlesboro,  Ky.  (20th  Infantry, 
Canal  Zone) .  "Excellent  public  affairs  broad- 
cast. We  would  like  to  get  as  many  as  possible. 
However,  we  prefer  Interviews  to  personal 
messages." 

(Fort  Kobbe) 

WVCH  Chester,  Pa.  (5th  Infantry  Bat- 
talion, Canal  Zone) .  "Not  enough  lead  .  .  . 
approximately  2  feet  required;  otherwise,  the 
interview  was  of  good  quality.  Parents  noti- 
fied and  the  tape  was  given  to  Mrs.  C  upon 
her  request.  Thank  you." 

(Fort  Clayton) 
WTTR  Westminster,  Md.    (20th  Infantry, 
Canal  Zone).  "Tape  mailed  to  the  family. 
Family  very  appreciative.  Our  station  enjoys 
giving  pleasure  to  servicemen's  families." 

T7.S.  ARMT,  PACIFIC 

(Okinawa) 

KUPD  Tempe,  Ariz.  (29th  Army  Band). 
"Not  received  until  Sat.  6-10.  We  need  more 
time  to  properly  notify  relatives.  Also,  pro- 
gram using  these  tapes  Is  broadcast  only 
once  weekly;  so,  we  need  them  earlier  if  they 
are  to  be  used." 

(Korea) 

KLEA  Lovington,  N.  Mex.  (7th  Infantry  Di- 
vision). "This  Item  aired  several  times  In 
hourly  newscasts  ...  it  U  this  station's  policy 
to  use  voice  reports  In  local  newscasts,  and 
we  appreciate  receiving  them  . . ." 

WLFH  Little  Palls,  N.Y.  (7th  Infantry  Di- 
vision). "We  used  this  tape  on  Frl.  (9th)  & 
Sat.  10th)  and  Sunday,  Mother's  Day  I  I  In- 
formed the  C  family  first,  then  sent  the 
original  to  them  by  mall.  Would  appreciate 
more  of  this  type  of  tape  if  possible!  Thanks 
again." 

WAZL  Hazleton.  Pa.  (7th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). "The  reaction  .  .  .  excellent!  Keep  up 
the  good  work  and  keep  them  coming;  re- 
g^ardless  of  the  holiday." 

WASH  Washington,  D.C.  (2nd  Infantry  Di- 
vision). "Used  to  show  that  troops  In  Korea 
are  working  hard,  too.  Very  good  tape  and 
good  quality.  Good  questions  by  Sp.  Sloan  . . . 
sent  tape  to  parents." 

KOXR  Oxnard,  Calif.  (2nd  Infantry  Divi- 
sion) .  "Ramirez  &  Padllla  are  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. I  think  it  would  sound  good  to  say 
a  short,  'Mello*.  in  Spanish  to  the  parents. 
Thanks." 

JAPAN 

KAYL  Storm  Lake,  Iowa  (Stratcom  Signal 
Group).  "This  is  wonderful  for  both  the 
service  boy  and  the  recipient.  We,  the  par- 


ents, certainly  do  appreciate  this  thought- 
fulness.  We  have  only  seen  our  son  once  in 
2>/2  years.  Thank  you  so  much."  (Comment 
sent  to  station  from  a  grateful  parent.) 

VIETNAM 

WAYN  Rockingham,  N.C  (9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision). "The  families  of  these  servicemen 
have  expressed  appreciation  for  these  tapes 
to:  WAYN  for  broadcasting  them  and  to  the 
Army  for  providing  them." 

WKLM  Wilmington.  N.C.  "Send  us  more!!! 
It  helps  our  recruiter  who  gets  our  total  co- 
operation ...  it  helps  the  Army's  Image, 
too.  I  think." 

WAYE  Baltimore,  Md.  (Reliable  Academy) . 
"WAYE  and  Read's  Drug  Stores  sent  Mrs. 
C  a  box  of  candy  and  told  her  it  was  on 
behalf  of  her  husband." 

WELO  Tupelo,  Miss.  (9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision). "Excellent  service  ...  we  aired  this 
twice  and  read  a  letter  from  the  mother 
and  wife,  thanking  us  for  airing  It.  Thank 
you." 

WKKD  Aurora,  HI.  (4th  Infantry  Division) . 
"Shoiild  be  of  longer  duration,  otherwise, 
good!" 

WMAJ  State  College,  Pa.  (5th  Infantry 
Division) .  "This  station  will  use  audio  tracks 
of  this  type  whenever  possible. " 

WRMI-FM  Morris,  HI.  (9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision). "Home  folks  thrilled  to  hear  the 
greeting  and  want  tape  for  a  keepsake  to  have 
re-played  again.  This  should  be  a  great  idea 
for  birthdays,  also." 

WZOE  Princeton,  lU.  (US.  Army  Support 
Command) .  "Report  was  Just  great.  It  would 
help  us  smaller  stations  if  you  could  put  an 
open  and  close  on  the  tape.  Don't  stop  send- 
ing these  fine  reports  from  oxir  guys  Just 
because  of  this." 

WKLY  Hartwell,  Ga.  (9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision). "Was  aired  several  times  .  .  .  much 
appreciated  .  .  .  bass  response  of  tape  was 
too  high,  otherwise,  good  quality." 

WTOC  Savannah,  Ga.  (9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). "I  spent  9  months  with  the  1st  Cav. 
doing  the  same  thing  so  send  all  you  can. 
You  send  them  we  will  play  them." 

KSUB  Cedar  City,  Utah  (9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision). "We  feel  this  is  a  very  fine  service 
for  service  men  and  their  families.  Thank 
you." 

WLAK  Lakeland,  Fla.  (9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). "Appreciate  packaging  labels,  etc.  Mar- 
velous idea.  We  could've  used  more  of  them. 
Quality  could  stand  Improvement  .  .  .  mes- 
sages should  remain  brief  but  not  quite  so 
impersonal." 

WAYE  Baltimore,  Md.  (9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). "WAYE  and  Read's  Drug  Stores  sent 
Mrs.  B.  a  box  of  candy  for  Mother's  Day.  We 
told  her  It  was  on  behalf  of  her  son." 

WLOI  La  Porte,  Ind.  (4th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). "Aired  on  telephone  talk  program 
'Sound-off'  with  parents  notified  ahead  of 
time.  Tape  mailed  to  parents  afterwards. 
Look  forward  to  any  other  tapes  of  fellows 
from  our  area." 

KASY  Auburn,  Wash.  (1st  Logistical  Com- 
mand) .  "Message  was  aired  on  Mother's  Day 
and  the  mother  was  notified  in  advance.  She 
was  thrilled  and  KASY  wishes  to  add  our 
thanks  to  hers  for  a  very  fine  service." 

KBJM  Lemmon,  S.D.  (9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). "I  think  these  tapes  are  a  great  idea. 
The  parents  sure  did  appreciate  this  Mother's 
Day  greeting  and  we  enjoy  cooperating  in 
airing  these.  Well  be  more  than  happy  to 
put  Interviews  on  the  air  as  they  are  avail- 
able to  us." 

WASH  Washington,  D.C.  (1st  Signal  Brig- 
ade) .  "Good  comparison  between  arrival  and 
a  standard  day  in  Vietnam." 

WHLT  Huntington,  Ind.  (9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). '"Thank  you  for  bringing  a  contact 
home  from  Vietnam." 

WOAY  Oak  HIU,  W.  Va.  (1st  Logistical 
Command).  "I  beard  my  son  on  Mother's 
Day.  It's  beyond  words  to  express  how  won- 
derful it  made  me  feel.  Please  continue  these 
for  other  mothers  thru  the  years.  It's  a  won- 
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derful  Idea.  Yoo  hmTe  my  com|fllment*  and 

sincere  thanks." 

WRUM  Romford,  Maine  (4tli  Infantry  Dl- 
vlslon).  "Tbese  tapes  are  drawlne  a  good 
response  from  our  listening  audience.  Please 
keep  them  coming  t" 

WCNU  CrestTtew,  FU.  (9th  Infantry  Dlvl. 
sion).  "Thank  you  very  much  for  the  tape 
on  our  local  army  man." 

KFH  Wichita  Kan.  (9tb  Infantry  Division) . 
Very  good.  We  appreciate  these  tapes.  More 
talk  about  soldier's  famUy,  and  less  regard- 
ing their  actual  job  would  perhaps  be  more 
Interesting  to  the  general  listen^-." 

WFYC  Alma,  Mich.  (4th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). "Good  qiuOlty,  but  Interviewer  has 
wrong  pronunciation  of  Alma." 

WAZL  Hazelton,  Pa.  (II  Field  Force).  "The 
parents  were  happy,  his  friends  were  happy 
and  so  are  we.  Can  use  any  and  all  from  our 
area  over  in  Vietnam.  Aired  on  6  different 
newscasts  over  two  days.  Keep  up  the  good 
work." 

WCMB  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (H  Field  Force). 
"A  bit  on  the  muddy  side  but  legible.  Have 
sent  tape  to  family." 

WFAD  Mlddlebury,  Vt.  (UjS.  Army,  Viet- 
nam) .  "ITils  is  an  excellent  service.  We  would 
appreciate  getting  more  home  town  live  In- 
terviews. This  Is  the  best  public  relations  the 
army  has  and  should  be  utilized  more." 

WTTN  Watertown,  Wise.  (25th  Infantry 
Division) .  "Just  a  couple  of  words  of  thanks 
for  the  tape.  It  was  great.  PFC  Cs  parents 
were  most  pleased.  WTTN  used  the  tape  on 
all  major  newscasts  throughout  the  day." 

KRSC  Othello,  Wash.  (25th  Infantry  Di- 
vision). "Good  report!  But  from  technical 
aspect.  The  men  are  too  close  to  microphone 
and  record  volume  too  heavy  .  .  .  tape  badly 
distorted.  Used  anyway." 

WNEA  Newnan,  Ga.  (1st  Logistical  Com- 
mand). "We  run  these  several  times  a  day 
In  our  record  shows.  We've  had  excellent  re- 
sponse from  our  listeners.  These  Interviews 
are  very  good." 

WVOS  Uberty,  N.Y.  (I  Field  Force) .  "Tape 
aired  on  3  news  shows  with  favorable  com- 
ment from  listeners.  It  was  a  good  quality 
tape,  with  good  editorial  comment  .  .  .  and 
Just  the  right  length.  Keep  'em  coming. 
You're  doing  a  fine  Job  and  it  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  use  this  sort  of  thing.  Tape  given  to 
family." 

WRJH  Racine,  Wise.  (9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). "Fidelity  very  bad!  Send  more!" 

WGBP  Evansvllle,  Ind.  ( 1st  Logistical  Com- 
mand). "Not  aired  because  of  people  on  va- 
cation and  time  pressures  peculiar  to  the 
time  of  receipt.  Please  include  us  for  future 
mailings." 

WNOO  Ashland,  Ohio  (H  Field  Force). 
"We  always  use  these  tapes  because  of  our 
large  coverage  area.  It  is  such  a  delight  for 
the  families  of  the  serviceman  involved. 
This  particular  tape  was  of  good  quality  and 
was  lengthy  enough  to  make  a  good  report.'' 

KMMJ  Grand  Island,  Neb.  (9th  Infantry 
Division).  "It's  imfortunate  that  many  of 
these  tapes  are  of  very  poor  quality,  and  some 
unsuitable  for  broadcast.  Having  had  ex- 
perience in  the  field  with  portable  tape  re- 
corders (Korea  '51),  I'm  sure  that  stricter 
quality  control  of  the  type  of  recorders  used, 
and  the  techniques  in  recording  and  dub- 
bing would  improve  this  important  service 
tremendously.  I  know  through  experience 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  regardless 
of  adverse  conditions  in  the  field." 

KUNO  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.  (1st  Logistical 
Command).  "KUNO  is  a  full  time  Spanish 
station.  When  recording,  perhaps  the  soldier 
would  be  willing  to  make  part  of  the  tape  in 
Spanish — I  realize  this  poses  a  problem  since 
tapes  are  recorded  for  all  stations,  but  It 
might  be  worth  giving  it  a  thought." 

WOMP  Bellalre,  Ohio  (9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). "This  was  especially  good,  since  this 
soldlOT  iB  one  of  four  that  a  Congressman  is 
attempting  to  get  out  of  the  combat  zone  In 
Vietnam." 
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KATT  Kupert,  Xdahe  <»th  Intantrf  DM- 
sion).  "Very  poor  broadcast  quality  .  .  .  bas- 
•ey  sound.  Would  appreciate  fetUi«  move 
on  the  spot  reports  such  as  thla." 

WDAS  Tampa,  Fla.  (II  Field  Force),  '^too 
long  for  our  purposes,  but  we,  %a  tisual,  were 
happy  to  forward  to  the  mother  for  her  use." 

WMVO  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio  (II  Field 
Force) .  "We  did  cut  a  small  cut  from  this 
tape,  but  it  was  too  long  for  our  interviews! 
ExceUent  Interview  .  .  .  wish  ve  had  time 
to  use  If 

WLMD  Laurel,  Md.  (9th  Infantry  Division) . 
"Quality  not  atrable;  very  hard  to  understand 
.  .  .  glad  to  use  them  when  air  able." 

WORG  Orangeburg.  S.C  (II  Field  Force) . 
"Thanks  for  the  tape.  Prefer  interview  type 
tapes,  unless  you  have  a  series  of  voices  of 
botaetown  men  offering  greetings,  rather 
than  Just  one." 

WASH  Washington,  D.C.  (25th  Infantry 
Division) .  "It  is  obvious  that  the  interviewer 
Is  reading  the  questions.  Destroys  the  value 
of  the  tape." 

WASH  Washington,  D.C.  (I  Field  Force) . 
"People  dont  know  what  IFFV  is.  "What  was 
your  first  reaction  to  Vietnamr  is  getting  to 
be  an  old  question.  I  used  It  when  I  was  71R 
over  there  In  1967.  SP  L.'s  other  questions 
were  good." 

FIRST   ARMT 

(Fort  Eustls,  Va.) 
ICEYC  Mankato,  Minn.  "Youi  cooperation  Is 
much  appreciated  In  furnishing  both  the  film 
clips  and  the  phone  numbers  of  relatives.  We 
make  it  a  point  to  contact  them  prior  to  use. 
Thank  You!" 

FOXntTH    ARMT 

(Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.) 
WKZO  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  "Films  have  good 
audience  appeal.  This  time  had  three  films 
all  from  Fort  Sam — ^was  able  to  edit  them 
together  to  make  one  41 -second  film  covering 
three  men  from  our  area — most  advanta- 
geous ...  If  you  could  arrange  to  send  films 
of  our  area  men  in  groups.  It  would  he 
helpful." 

V.B.  ARMT   ALASKA 

(Fort  Richardson) 

WFGA  Jacksonville,  Fla.  "Better  than  most 
'home  towners*  because  film  team  went  on 
location  to  show  soldier  doing  something." 

KMJ  Hollywood,  Calif.  "We  seldom  can  use 
silent  film.  I  forwarded  the  film  to  Mr.  M., 
father." 

WROC  Rochester,  N.Y.  "Appreciated  film. 
Notified  family  in  advance.  Used  as  special 
feature  segment  of  6  pjn.  news." 

vnrrNAM 

WSAV  Savannah,  Ga.  (1st  Signal  Brigade) . 
"No  hard  news  value." 

KBLU  Yuma,  Ariz.  (IV  Corps,  Vietnam). 
"Very  good — Thanks." 

WHAS  LoulsvUle,  Ky.  (U.S.  Army,  ^et- 
nam) .  "Sent  to  wife." 

WTVY  Dothan,  Ala.  (U.S.  Army,  Vietnam) . 
"How  about  some  films  of  area  men  getting 
some  type  of  service  award.  Purple  Heart, 
etc." 

KVCR  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  (9th  Infan- 
try Division) .  "We  aired  the  night  of  5/16/69 
on  our  evening  newscast.  Please  forward  any 
other  local  material  to  us." 

WTVN  Columbus,  Ohio  (9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion). "No  place  for  the  film.  Hope  to  have 
spots  in  the  future,  however." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  material  dol- 
ing with  Vietnam  understandably  pre- 
sents only  the  positive  side  of  our 
presence — a  situation  not  completely 
consistent  with  today's  newspaper  re- 
porting from  that  country. 

Operation  Understanding  is  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Army  Air  Defense 
Command.  It  consists  of  the  Army  fb^g 
groups  of  civilians  to  tour  air  defense 


fadUttes,  8Q(Sh  as  the  NORAD  under- 
ground oondiat  operatiaos  center  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  or  the  Com- 
mand Center  at  Tart  Bliss,  Tex.  Let  me 
read  a  desciipfion  of  this  program  from 
the  December  1967  Department  of  the 
Array  semiannual  oommunity  rdattons 
report: 

Operation  Understanding:  ARADCOM 
(Army  Air  Defense  Command)  continued  Its 
hi^^y  successful  Operation  Understanding 
flights  and  tours.  The  program  alms  at  ac- 
quainting Influential  members  of  local  com- 
mimltles  with  the  oi>eratton  of  ARADOOM 
units.  During  one  of  the  reporting  quarters, 
approximately  600  Operation  Understanding 
visitors  representing  industry,  county  and 
state  governments,  educational  Institutions 
and  the  professions  visited  the  XSS.  Army 
Air  Defense  Command  Center  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas.  Visitors  were  briefed  on  the  mlMlons 
and  activities  of  the  center  and  witnessed 
scheduled  missile  firings. 

If  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this  opoa- 
tion  is  lost  on  anyone  in  this  body,  let 
me  read  this  one  additional  comment 
from  an  earlier  Army  community  rela- 
tions report: 

One  group  from  Ohio  reported  after  their 
tour  "Operation  Understanding  waa  educa- 
tional and  thought  provoking  ...  an  out- 
standing performance  ...  we  entreat  the 
support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  UJS.  Army  Air  Defense." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcokd  a  list  supplied  me 
by  the  Army  of  Operation  Understanding 
trips  and  participants  from  January 
1968  through  Jime  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoxo,  as 
follows : 

February  IS,  1968. 
Memorandum  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs). 
Attn:  Chief,  Media  Aoeredltatlon  and  Tours. 
Subject:  Use  of  MUltary  Transportation  lor 
Public  Information  and  Oommunity  Re- 
lations Purposes;    Reports  Control   No. 
DD-PA  (M)  691. 
In  accordance  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Instruction  No.  5435.2,  dated  December 
13.  1963,  the  attached  reports  are  submitted 
for  the  month  of  January. 

Col.  W.  H.  Applecate, 
Chief,  Policy  and  Plans  Divisions, 
(For  the  Chief  of  Public  Information) . 

Use  OF  Militart  Caxrixxs  for  Pubuc  ArrAOB 

PXTRPOeES 

1^0*.  Chief  of  Information.  Department  of  the 

Army,  Washington,  D.C. 
From:  Hq  ARADCOM.  Information  Section, 

Ent  AFB.  Colo. 

[Trip  date,  origin,  destination,  ^rpe  indi- 
vidual, type  carrier  and  ownership;  and 
purpose] 

16-20  Jan  68,  Nebraska,  to  Fort  BUas,  Tez.. 
White  Sands.  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Ind  1. 
C-54   (ANG),  Operation  Understanding. 
Benjamin  A.  Spillbr, 

Colonel,  GS. 
Information  Ogtcer. 

Nebraska    Op^iation    UMraasTAMsiNS, 
JANX7ART  18-20,  1988 

1.  Mr.  Jack  Anderson.  Jack  Anderson  Film 
Productions,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

2.  Mr.  J.  R.  Campbell.  Post  Oommander, 
American  Legion  Post  No.  S,  IJnooln, 
Nebraska. 

8.  Mr.  Gary  Carpenter,  General  Manacer. 
Terry  Carpenter,  Inc.,  Soottsbluff.  Nebraska. 
4.  •  •  • 
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6.  Mr.  lioran  Cottrell,  Post  Adjutant, 
American  Legion  Post  No.  3,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braslta. 

6.  Senator  Donald  Elrod,  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature. Grand  Island.  Nebraska. 

7.  Senator  Richard  Ely,  Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture, Guide  Rock,  Nebraska. 

8.  Mr.  Eugene  Prese,  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  Mayor  of  Omaha.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

9.  Mr.  Richard  Goegleln,  Science  Teacher, 
Aerospace  Education,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

10.  Dean  Henry  H.  Grether,  College  of  Law, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

11.  Mr.  Neal  Hafemelster,  Social  Studies 
Consultant  for  the  Public  Schools,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

12.  Senator  C.  W.  Holmqxilst,  Nebraska  Leg- 
islature, Oakland,  Nebraska. 

13.  Mr.  John  Jacobson,  Department  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

14.  Mr.  James  R.  Jones.  Attorney,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

15.  Senator  John  E.  Knight,  Nebraska  Leg- 
islature, Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

16.  Senator  Rudolf  Kokes,  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature, Ord,  Nebraska. 

17.  Colonel  James  E.  Kruger,  Superintend- 
ent, Nebraska  State  Patrol,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

18.  Mr.  Harold  D.  Lantz,  Principal  of  Pound 
Junior  High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

19.  Senator  Roland  A.  Luedtke,  Nebraska 
Legislature,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

20.  Senator  Harold  T.  Moylan,  Nebraska 
Legislature,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

21.  Mr.  Earl  Nelson.  Ovcner,  Aurora  Tele- 
phone Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

22.  Mr.  Frederick  Art  Reed,  Vice  President, 
Latsch  Brothers,  Inc.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

23.  Mr.  Ralph  Reed  (Colonel,  USAPR),  Ag- 
riculture, Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

24.  Mr.  George  Round,  Director,  Public  Re- 
lations for  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

25.  Senator  Arnold  Ruhnke,  Nebraska  Leg- 
islature, Plymouth,  Nebraska. 

26.  Iilr.  John  Scott,  Realtor,  Lincoln, 
I  rebraska. 

27.  Mr.  Roy  A.  Sheaff,  General  Manager, 
irmbergers  Mortuary,  Inc.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

1  28.  Senator  Harold  D.  Simpson,  Nebraska 
legislature,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

29.  Judge  Harry  A.  Spencer,  Nebraska  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

30.  Senator  David  Tews,  Attorney,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

31.  Mr.  Denny  Thomas,  Jack  Anderson  Film 
Productions,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

32.  Senator  Elmer  Wallwey,  Nebraska  Leg- 
islature, Emerson.  Nebraska. 

33.  Major  General  Lyle  A.  Welch,  The  Ad- 
jutant General,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

34.  Senator  Ramey  C.  Whitney,  Nebraska 
Ijegislature,  Chappell,  Nebraska. 

BSCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Edward  C.  Binder,  State  Mainte- 
nance Officer,  Nebraska  Army  National 
Guard,  Senior  Encort. 

2.  Major  T.  C.  Knoell,  Operations  and 
Training  Officer,  Nebraska  Army  National 
Guard,  Assistant  Escort. 

3.  Major  Robert  Geiger,  Logistical  Staff 
Officer,  Hq,  2d  Region,  ARADCOM  Escort. 

4.  Captain  WllUam  E.  Whitney,  RADES 
Maintenance  Officer,  Nebraska  Army  National 
Guard,  Assistant  Escort. 

Makch  22,  1968. 
Memorandum  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs). 
Attn:  Chief,  Media  Accreditation  and  Tours. 

Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public    Information    and     Community 
Relations  Purposes;  Reports  Control  No. 
DD-PA  (M)  691. 
In  accordance  with  the  Department  of  De- 
I'ense  Instruction  No.  5435.2,  dated  Decem- 
ber 13,  1963,  the  attached  reports  are  sub- 
mitted for  the  month  of  February. 
Col.  W.  H.  Applegate, 
Chief,  Policy  A  Plan*  Division 
(For  the  Chief  of  Public  Information) . 


UsK  or  MiLtrART  Cabbikbs  fob  Public  ArrAns 

PUBPOSXS 

To :  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

From:  Hq  ARADCOM,  Information  Office,  Ent 
AFB,  Colo. 

[Trip  date,  origin,  destination,  type  individ- 
ual, type  carrier  and  ownership,  and  pur- 
pose) 
1-3  Feb  68,  New  Jersey  to  Fort  Bliss,  Tex., 

White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Incl  1, 

C-131,  Operation  Understanding. 
8-10  Feb  68,  Wisconsin  to  Fort  Bliss,  Tex., 

White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Incl  2, 

C-131,  Operating  Understanding. 
29  Feb-2  Mar  68.  Alabama  to  Fort  Bliss, 

Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo., 

Incl  3,  C-131,  Operation  Understanding. 
29  Peb-2  Mar  68,  Illinois  to  Fort  Bliss,  Tex., 

White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Incl  4. 

T-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

Col.  Benjamin  A.  Spuxer, 

Information  Officer. 

New  Jersey  Operation  Understanding, 
February    1-3,    1968 

1.  Mrs.  Dagny  A.  Ahrens,  President  & 
Treasurer,  Robvon  Backing  Ring  Company, 
Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey. 

2.  Mrs.  Adelaide  P.  Avella,  Wife  of  Director, 
Selective  Service  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

3.  Mrs.  Lucille  H.  Burkhardt,  Wife  of  Sec- 
retary, State  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

4.  Mrs.  Judith  P.  Cooper,  Wife  of  Com- 
missioner, Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

5.  Mrs.  Bessie  Doty,  Broker-Realtor,  Triple 
E  Realty  Company,  Baskell,  New  Jersey. 

6.  Mrs.  Harriet  R.  Doyle,  Personnel  Man- 
ager, Associate-Dental  Operations,  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

7.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fisher,  Department  Presi- 
dent, Legion  Auxiliary  of  New  Jersey,  Flem- 
ing^n.  New  Jersey. 

8.  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Goheen,  Wife  of  the 
President,  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

9.  Miss  Anna  L.  Hagstrom,  Postmistress, 
U.S.  Post  Office,  Wanaque,  New  Jersey. 

10.  Mrs.  Marlene  V.  Howard,  Wife  of  U.S. 
Congressman,  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

11.  Mrs.  Doris  R.  Hunt,  Wife  of  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, Pitman,  New  Jersey. 

12.  Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Johnson,  President, 
Welton  V.  Johnson  Engineering  Company, 
Inc.,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

13.  Mrs.  Susanne  A.  Madden,  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committeewomen,  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  Woodbury,  New  Jersey. 

14.  Miss  Emma  C.  McGall,  Partner,  Law 
Firm  of  Beard  &  McOall,  Westfleld,  New 
Jersey. 

15.  Mrs.  Peggy  K.  McNeil,  President,  Tren- 
ton Times  Newspapers,  Lawrenceville,  New 
Jersey. 

16.  Mrs.  Betty  W.  Menard,  Library  Techni- 
cal Assistant,  Ewing  Township  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

17.  Mrs.  Theresa  V.  Mlnlsh,  Wife  of  U.S. 
Congressman,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

18.  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Nevlus,  Wife,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Nevius-Voorhees,  Flemlngton,  New 
Jersey. 

19.  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Nlemiec,  President, 
Ladies  Auxiliary,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Department  of  New  Jersey,  Somervllle,  New 
Jersey. 

20.  Mrs.  Anna  Q.  Patten,  Wife  of  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 

21.  Mrs.  Anne  Patterson,  President,  New 
Jersey  Nurses'  Association,  Wayne,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

22.  Mrs.  Jean  E.  Perkins,  Wife  of  Profes- 
sor &  Chairman,  Department  of  Aerospace 
and  Mechanical  Sciences,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

23.  Mrs.  Marianna  H.  Rodlno,  Wife  of 
U.S.  Congressman,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

24.  Mrs.  Irene  G.  Roman,  Director  of  Cus- 


tomer    Relations,     Wheeling     WareUouses, 
Westfleld,  New  Jersey. 

25.  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Schwartz,  Secretary- 
Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
Authority,  Highland  Park,  New  Jersey. 

26.  Mrs.  Joan  B.  Scott,  Vice  President. 
Scott  Printing  Company,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey. 

27.  Mrs.  Patricia  Q.  Sheehan,  Mayor,  City 
of  New  Brunswick,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

28.  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Thomas,  Secretary,  Hun- 
terdon County  Democrat,  Inc.  and  Woman's 
Page  Editor,  Hunterdon  County  Democrat, 
Inc.,  Flemlngton,  New  Jersey. 

29.  Mrs.  Evelina  V.  M.  Thompson,  Wife  of 
U.S.  Congressman,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

30.  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Towers,  Assistant  Per- 
sonnel Director,  Wheeling  Transportation. 
Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

32.  Miss  Dorothea  H.  Wlngert,  President. 
New  Jersey  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  Inc.. 
Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Major  General  James  F.  Cantwell,  Chief 
of  Staff,  Department  of  Defense,  State  of 
New  Jersey,  HHD,  New  Jersey  Army  National 
Guard.  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Escort. 

2.  Colonel  Raymond  J.  Hill,  State  Air  De- 
fense Officer,  HHD,  New  Jersey  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Assistant 
Escort. 

3.  Major  Robert  K.  Krosen,  Information 
Officer,  Department  of  Defense,  Trenton. 
New  Jersey,  Assistant  Escort. 

4.  Captain  Virginia  I.  Estes,  Information 
Office,  Headquarters,  Ist  Region,  ARADCOM, 
Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  New  York,  ARAD 
COM  Escort. 

5.  CWO  W-2  William  H.  Stephens,  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Personnel,  Department  of  Defense,  State  of 
New  Jersey,  HHD,  New  Jersey  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Assistant 
Escort. 

Wisconsin  Operation  Understanding, 
February  8-10,  1968 

1.  Dr.  George  R.  Balling,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent for  Federal  and  State  Relations, 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

2.  Mr.  Bruce  Bishop,  Administrator,  Divi- 
sion of  Civil  Defense  and  Disaster  Control, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

3.  Mr.  Steve  Boyle,  Executive  Office,  State 
Capitol,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

4.  Mr.  Nlckolas  Braun,  Director,  Racine 
County  Civil  Defense,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

5.  Mr.  Robert  Brlgham,  Attorney,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

6.  Mr.  Roger  Debenham,  Manager,  Indus- 
trial Relations,  Gisholt  Machine  Company, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

7.  Mr.  Mllo  Platen,  Attorney,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. 

8.  Mr.  James  Gruentzel,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Division  of  Civil  Defense  and  Disaster 
Control,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

9.  Mr.  Marshall  Hughes,  Industrialist,  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin. 

10.  Dr.  Herman  F.  Karreman,  Professor. 
Mathematics  Research,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wisconsin. 

11.  Mr.  Harold  W.  Meyer,  State  Patrol  Civil 
Defense  Coordinator,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

12.  Mr.  Bruce  Mitchell,  Assistant  to  Direc- 
tor, Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

13.  Mr.  Arthur  Padrutt,  Chairman,  Public 
Service  Commission,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

14.  Honorable  Robert  Rand,  Mayor  of  Mani- 
towoc, Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

15.  Mr.  Robert  Rennebohm,  Executive  Di- 
rector, University  of  Wisconsin  Foundation, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

16.  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Ritchie,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

17.  Mr.  Norvel  Rollins,  Chief  of  Police  Com- 
munications, Madison,  Wisconsin. 

18.  Professor  Cley  Shoenfeld,  Professor, 
Wildlife  Ecology  and  Journalism,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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19.  Mr.  James  Welsh.  District  Commercial 
Manager,  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Gordon  A.  Moon  II,  Information 
Officer,  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sheridan,  lUl- 
nois.  Escort. 

2.  Colonel  John  R.  McLean,  Professor  of 
MUltary  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Assistant  Elscort. 


ALABAtsA  Operation  Understanding,  Febru- 
ary 29-March  2,  1968 

1.  Mr.  Agnes  W.  Baggett,  State  Treastirer, 
Alabama,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

2.  Mrs.  Myra  B.  Bailey,  Dean  of  Women, 
Huntingdon  College,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

3.  Mrs.  Idelle  S.  Brooks,  Women's  News  Di- 
rector, WCOV  TV,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

4.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Broxton,  President, 
Wetumpka  Business  &  Professional  Women, 
Wetumpka,  Alabama. 

5.  Miss  Katharine  C.  Cater,  Dean  of  Women, 
Aubvirn  University,  Auburn,  Alabama. 

6.  Miss  Bethel  Flte,  Director,  Department 
of  Library  Extension  &  Program  Services, 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

7.  Mrs.  W.  Harry  Isbell  (Evelyn) ,  President, 
Montgomery  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs, 
Inc.,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

8.  Mrs.  Clarence  Kennedy  (Marjorle) ,  Wife 
of  Chief  of  Staff,  5th  Region,  ARADCOM, 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

9.  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Lott,  Women's  Academic 
Counselor,  University  of  Alabama,  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. 

10.  Mrs.  Agnes  Mills,  Immediate  Past  Presi- 
dent, Alabama  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

11.  Mrs.  Margaret  Murrell,  President,  Serv- 
ice League  of  Prattville,  Prattville,  Alabama. 

12.  Miss  Margaret  R.  Sturgls,  Member,  Na- 
tional Legislative  Committee,  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women,  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

13.  Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Thomas,  Information 
Office,  5th  Region,  ARADCOM,  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

14.  Mrs.  I,aura  Watts,  Past  President,  Ala- 
bama Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

15.  Mrs.  Janice  G.  Whorton,  Administra- 
tive Assistant,  Montgomery  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

16.  Mrs.  Joy  R.  Williams,  Reporter,  Wom- 
en's Department,  The  Birmingham  News, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

17.  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Wolff  (Grace),  Wife  of 
Deputy  Commander,  5th  Region,  ARADCOM 
Montgomery,  Alabama.       ' 

escorts 

1.  LTC  lona  S.  Connolly,  Third  Army  WAC 
Staff  Advisor,  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia, 
Escort. 

2.  Captain  Mildred  M.  Christian,  Acting 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  5th  Region, 
ARADCOM,  Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama, 
Assistant  Escort. 

Chicago- MiLWAtTKEE  Defense  Operation  Un- 
derstanding, February  29-MAacH  2,  1968 

1.  Mr.  Jack  Azcona,  Civil  Defense  Director, 
City  of  Gary,  Gary,  Indiana. 

2.  Mr.  James  Campbell,  Zone  Service  Man- 
ager, Chevrolet  Division,  General  Motors, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

3.  Mr.  Ray  F.  Greving,  Vice  President,  Fed- 
eral Sign  &  Signal  Corporation,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

4.  Mr.  John  T.  Janszen,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Arlington  Heights  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

5.  Mr.  Edward  Keegan,  President,  Arling- 
ton Heights  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  Illinois. 

6.  Mr.  Douglas  Madden,  Engineer,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegn4>h  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

7.  Mr.  Claude  J.  Robinson,  Vice  President, 
Safety  Steel  Products,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


8.  Mr.  William  Ruby,  President,  Ruby 
Chevrolet,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

9.  Honorable  Raymund  L.  Termunde,  Vil- 
lage President,  Village  of  Alsip,  Alslp,  Illinois. 

10.  Honorable  Ulburn  J.  Titus,  Mayor,  City 
of  Hobart,  Hobart,  Indiana. 

11.  Mr.  Dan  D.  Vaughn,  President,  Valpa- 
raiso Chamber  of  Commerce,  Valparaiso,  In- 
dlana. 

12.  Mr.  Curtis  Volkamer,  Chief  Fire  Mar- 
shal, Chicago  Fire  Department  Training 
Academy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

escorts 

1.  Colonel  William  E.  Holmes,  Command- 
ing Officer,  45th  Artillery  Brigade  (Air  De- 
fense), Arlington  Heights,  Illinois,  Escort. 

2.  2d  Lieutenant  Richard  J.  Marcotullio, 
Information  Officer,  45th  Artillery  Brigade 
(Air  Defense),  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois, 
Assistant  Escort. 

AMCIN-CR   (16  Apr.  68)    1st  Ind. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes  (RCS  CINPO-25). 
HQ,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20315,  19  April  1968. 
To:  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Army,  ATTN:  Chief,  P&P  Dlv.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20310. 
Forwarded  in  compliance  with  paragraph 
27(b),  AR  360-5. 
For  the  Commander: 

WnxiAM  H.  Messenger, 
Chief,  CoTnmunity  Relations 

Information  Office. 

Department  op  the  Army, 

Red  River  Asmt  Depot, 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  April  16, 1968. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes    (RCS,  CINFO-25). 
To:  Conmianding  General,  U.S.  Army  Mate- 
riel Command.  Attn:  AMCIN,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20315. 
Reference  paragraph  27(b),  AR  360-5,  use 
of  military  transportation  for  nonlocal  travel 
to  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  for  commu- 
nity relations  piirposes  was  scheduled  as  fol- 
lows during  the  month  of  April : 

a.  Trip  date:  11-13  Apr  68 

b.  Origin:  Texarkana,  Arkansas 

c.  Destination:  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 
Command,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

d.  Name  and  occupation  of  individuals  in- 
vited and  affiliations: 

(1)  Honorable  Joe  J.  Fisher,  U.S.  District 
Judge,  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  Beaumont, 
Texas. 

(2)  Honorable  George  Rozzell,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Wake  Village,  Wake  Village,  Texas. 

(3)  Honorable  T.  C.  Chadlck,  Chief  Justice, 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  Sixth  District,  Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

(4)  Dr.  Frank  King,  realtor,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

(5)  Mr.  Connor  W.  Patman,  Attorney,  Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

(6)  Mr.  Guy  Jones,  Attorney,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

(7)  Mr.  W.  N.  Harkness,  Attorney,  Texar- 
kana, Texas. 

(8)  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Attorney,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

(9)  Mr.  Dick  Gates,  Administrator,  Titus 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Texas. 

(10)  Mr.  Roy  W.  Davis,  Realtor,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

(11)  Mr.  H.  L.  McAdams,  Division  Man- 
ager, Southwestern  Electric  Power  Company, 
Texarkana,  Tex. -Ark. 

(12)  Mr.  BUI  Bryan,  Assistant  Cashier, 
State  First  National  Bank,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

(13)  Mr.  Wilver  E.  Dnimmond,  Owner, 
Ragland  Cigar  Company,  Texarkana,  Texas. 

(14)  Mr.  George  Qulllin,  Sales  Representa- 
tive, Ragland  Office  Equipment  Company, 
Texarkana,  Texas. 

(15)  Mr.  W.  B.  McCulloch,  President,  Mc- 
culloch Electronics  Company,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 


(16)  Mr.  Albert  F.  Rehkopb,  Owner,  Beb- 
koph  Foodland,  Wake  Village,  Tex. 

(17)  Mr.  J.  C.  Reavls,  President,  McWU- 
Uams  Stationery  Company,  Texarkana.  Texas. 

(18)  Mr.  TYumand  Arnold,  Wholesale  Dis- 
tributor, Conoco  Petroleum  Products,  Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

(19)  Mr.  Sam  Westbury,  Owner,  Acme 
Equipment  Company,  Tyler,  Texas. 

(20)  Mr.  James  R.  Hubbard,  Attorney,  Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

e.  Type  of  carrier  and  service  ownership: 
C-47  (Army). 

f.  Purpose:  "Operation  Understanding" 
tour  to  U.S.  Army  Air  Defenbe  Command 
Headquarters  and  North  American  Air  De- 
fense Commaind  facilities,  located  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado. 

For  the  Commander: 

B.  J.  Brewer, 
Information  ojfioer. 

ApHl  23,  1961. 
Memorandum    for:    Assistant    Secretary    of 

Defense  (Public  Affairs) . 
Attn :  Chief,  Media  Accreditation  and  Tours. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations  Purposes;    Reports   Control   No. 
DD-PA  (M)  591. 
In    accordance    with    the    Department   of 
Defense   Instruction   No.   5435.2,  dated   De- 
cember  13,   1963.  the  attached  reports  are 
submitted  for  the  month  of  March. 
For  the  Chief  of  Public  InformaUon: 

April  3.  1968. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes   (RCS  CINFO-25). 

To:    Chief  of  Information,  Department  ot 
the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.   20310. 

1.  Reference  AR  360-5,  Change  1,  dated 
12  March  1964,  subject  as  above. 

2.  Major  R.  William  Dunne  and  Captain 
John  C.  Hodge,  requesting  officers,  for  the 
U.S.  Army  R.O.T.C.  Instructor  Group,  East- 
ern Kentucky  University,  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky, utilized  the  following  vehicles  to 
transport  material  and  cadets : 

(Equipment,  origin,  destination,  and  date) 

Truck  2%  ton,  Richmond,  Ky  to  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  1  Mar  68. 

Truck  2Vi  ton,  Richmond,  Ky.,  to  Berea, 
Ky.,  9-10  Mar  68. 

Buses  (2),  Richmond,  Ky.,  to  Morehead 
Ky.,  10  Mar  68. 

Biises  (2),  Richmond.  Ky.,  to  Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB,  Ohio,  22-24  Mar  08. 

3.  Major  Claude  H.  Warren,  reqaestlng 
officer,  for  the  V£.  Army  R.O.T.C.  Instruc- 
tor Group,  University  of  Kentucky,  Xiexlng- 
ton,  Kentucky,  utilized  the  following  vehi- 
cle to  transport  cadets: 

(Equipment,  origin,  destination,  and  date) 
Carryalls  (2) ,  Lexington,  Ky,  to  Lexington, 
Ky.,  6-7  Mar  68. 

4.  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Murrell,  requesting  officer, 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Area  Supply  Office, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  utilized  the  following 
vehicle  to  transport  TOE  equipment: 

(Equipment,  origin,  destination,  and  date) 
Truck  2>4  ton,  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  CQlum- 
bus,  Kent,  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  18-20  Mar  68. 
For  the  Commander : 

Marvin  W.  Lassen, 

Major,  SigC 
Director  for  Administration. 

Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Pubuc 
Affairs  Pttrposes 

To:    Chief   of   Information,   Department   of 

the  Army,  Washington,  D.C. 
From:    Hq   ARADOOIC.  Information   OtBce, 

Ent  AFB,  Colo. 

(Trip  date,  crlgln,  destination,  type  individ- 
ual, type  carrier  and  ownership) 
7-9    Mar   68,   Connecticut   to   Fort   Bliss, 
Tex.,    White   Sands,    N.M.    Ent    AFB,    Colo.. 
Incll,C-64  (ANG). 
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14-16   Mar 
Tex..   Whlt« 
Incl  2,  C-07  ( 

21-33  Mar 
White  Sands 
C-64  (AND). 

21-23  Mar 
White  Sands 
C-97  (ANG). 
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68,  New  York  to  Fort  Bliss. 

Sands,    N.M..   Ent   AFB,   Colo., 

ANO). 
68,   Ohio  to  Fort   Bliss,  Tex., 
N.M.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Incl  3, 

68,  Missouri  to  Fort  BUss.  Tex., 
N.M..  Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Incl  4, 

Benjamin  A.  Spii<i<zb, 

Colonel.  OS 
Information  Officer. 


Connecticut  Operation  Understanding, 
March  7-9.  1968 

1.  Mrs.  Vlrgrlnla  R.  Acker,  Member,  Eastern 
Star.  West  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

2.  Mrs.  Muriel  J.  Byrne.  Secretary  with 
United  Aircraft  Corporation.  Mlddletown, 
Connecticut. 

3.  Mrs.  EUlzabeth  M.  Col  ton,  Member,  Avery 
Heights  Homeowners  Association,  Wapping, 
Connecticut. 

4.  Mrs.  Hannah  B.  DeSlo.  Member.  Norwich 
City  Club,  Norwich.  Connecticut. 

5.  Mrs.  Oeraldine  F.  Ellis,  Chairman,  Can- 
cer Crusade  for  Devon,  Devon,  Connecticut 

6.  Mrs.  Judith  L.  Finch,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Rose  Garden  Club  of  Monroe,  Devon, 
Connecticut. 

7.  Mrs.  Irene  M.  Fournier,  Member,  General 
Electric  Employees  Association  of  Middle- 
town,  Mlddletown,  Connecticut. 

8.  Mrs.  Anne  K.  Gelormine,  Secretary, 
Ladles  Circle  Club  of  Ansonia.  Ansonia.  Con- 
necticut. 

9.  Mrs.  Amelia  K.  Guerini.  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut. 

10.  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Johnson,  Member,  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  Wapping,  Con- 
necticut. 

11.  Mrs.  Patricia  A.  Karvells,  Chairman, 
Ladies  Auxiliary  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Manchester.  Connecticut. 

12.  Mrs.  Florence  B.  Levesque,  New  Britain. 
Connecticut. 

13.  Mrs.  Bonnie  A.  Manning.  Secretary, 
Arts  tc  Crafts  Club  of  Stratford,  Stratford, 
Connecticut. 

14.  Mrs.  Joan  K.  Picard.  Member.  Ansonia 
Parent-Teachers'  Association.  Ansonia,  Con- 
necticut. 

15.  Mrs.  Albertlne  Picard,  Representative, 
Emhart  Corporation,  New  Britain,  Connecti- 
cut 

16.  Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Poulin,  Committee  Mem- 
ber, Community  Chest  Fund  Drive  of  Crom- 
well, Merlden,  Connecticut. 

17.  Birs.  Joan  E.  Reidenbach,  Member, 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

18.  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Reidenbach,  Project 
OfBcer,  Beautlfication  of  Femdale,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

19.  Mrs.  Elza  D.  Richardson,  Member, 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  Gildersleeve 
School  System,  Portland,  Connecticut. 

20.  Mrs.  Florence  D.  Rioux,  Member. 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Forestvllle,  Con- 
necticut. 

21.  Mrs.  Deborah  M.  Rogers,  Secretary, 
Nursing  Auxiliary  of  Ansonia,  Ansonia,  Con- 
necticut. 

22.  Mrs.  Hannelore  A.  Seely,  Representative. 
Hartford  National  Bank.  Hartford.  Connecti- 
cut. 

23.  Mrs.  Lucille  E.  SterDach.  Member,  Par- 
ent-Teachers' Association,  Str.itford,  Con- 
necticut. 

24.  Mrs.  Barbara  J.  Swlnson,  Member, 
Ladles  Circle  Club,  Ansonia,  Connecticut. 

26.  Mrs.  Ann  Y.  Vellleux,  East  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

26.  Mrs.  Roblna  B.  Werner,  Treasurer,  DAR 
of  Derby,  Connecticut,  Ansonia,  Connecticut. 

27.  Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Wing,  Chairman, 
Heart  Fund  Association,  Portland,  Connecti- 
cut. 


escorts 

1.  Colonel  Paul  J.  DeSlo,  Air  Defense  Offi- 
cer, State  of  Connecticut,  HHD  CONNARNG, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Escort. 

2.  Captain  Virginia  L.  Estes,  Information 
Office,  Hq,  1st  Region,  ARADCOM,  Stewart 
Air  Force  Base,  New  York,  Assistant  Escort. 

3.  WO  W-1  Martin  J.  Rloux,  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  State  Air  Defense  Officer, 
Military  Department,  State  of  Connecticut, 
HHD,  CONNARNG,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Assist- 
ant Elscort. 

4.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Tierney,  Public  Relations 
Officer,  Military  Department,  State  of  Con- 
necticut, Assistant  Escort. 

New  York  Army  National  Guard  Operation 
Understanding,  March  14-16,  1968 

1.  Brigadier  General  John  C.  Baker,  Vice 
Chief  of  StaflT  to  the  Governor,  Albany,  New 
York. 

2.  Mr.  Norman  R.  Baker,  Editor  and  Vice 
President.  The  Journal  News,  Nyack.  New 
York. 

3.  Mr.  William  J.  Beuler.  Engineering  Man- 
ager. Graham  Manufacturing  Company.  Ba- 
tavla.  New  York. 

4.  Mr.  Roswell  E.  Brett,  Office  of  General 
Services,  Albany.  New  York. 

5.  Mr.  William  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  President  and 
Manager,  Radio  Station  WBTA,  Batavia.  New 
York. 

6.  Mr.  Thomas  Castelll.  Director  of  Occu- 
pational Education.  Rockland  County  Center 
of  Occupational  Education.  West  Nyack,  New 
York. 

7.  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Devlne,  Attorney  and 
Albany  County  Treasurer,  Albany,  New  York. 

8.  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Grlfflin  (Capt  USAR). 
Supervisor,  Town  of  Grand  Island,  Grand 
Island,  New  York. 

9.  Mr.  Harold  K.  Grune,  Attorney,  Stony 
Point.  New  York. 

10.  Mr.  Donald  J.  Gvilry,  Investigator,  New 
York  State  Police  Department,  Albany,  New 
York. 

11.  Mr.  Douglas  A.  Haeffner,  Vice  President, 
Tinker  National  Bank,  Rocky  Point,  New 
York. 

12.  Mr.  Roger  C.  Hipp,  Manager  of  Manu- 
facturing, Remington  Rand  Division,  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  Tonawanda,  New  York. 

13.  Mr.  Eugene  Johnson,  President,  Ap- 
plied Design  Company,  Inc.,  Kenmore,  New 
York. 

14.  Mr.  Owen  Kaufman,  Assistant  Super- 
visor, Town  of  Babylon,  Lindenhurst,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

15.  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Keysa.  Attorney.  Lan- 
caster. New  York. 

16.  Mr.  J.  Dick  Leser,  Test  Range  Coor- 
dinator, Grumman  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Galverton,  New  York. 

17.  Mr.  Donald  R.  MacColIum,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

18.  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Mcllraith,  President, 
Scott  Aviation  Division,  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Corp.,  Lancaster,  New  York. 

19.  Mr.  Elmer  C.  Miethaner,  Comptroller, 
Western  Savings  Bank,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

20.  Mr.  Maynard  L.  Parker,  Production 
Manager,  Industrial  Chemical  Division, 
Hooker  Chemical  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York. 

21.  Mr.  C.  King  Rabineau,  President,  C. 
King  Rabineau,  Inc.,  Food  Brokers,  Albany, 
New  York. 

22.  Mr.  Sherwood  P.  Richards,  Attorney, 
Woodhaven.  New  York. 

23.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Sackett,  Real  Estate 
Broker.  Woodhaven.  New  York. 

24.  Colonel  Bernard  Saul,  Detachment 
Commander,  152d  Tactical  Air  Control 
Group,  New  York  Army  National  Guard, 
Rosy  In.  New  York. 

25.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Silver,  Manager  of  Con- 
tractual Relations,  Sylvania  Electronics  Sys- 
tem, WllllamsvUle.  New  York. 

26.  Mr.  Edward  N.  Spink,  Resources  Man- 


agement Officer,  Erie  County  Civil  Defense, 
Canajoharie,  New  York. 

27.  Hon.  Duncan  Sterling.  Jr.,  Mayor  of 
Bayvllle  and  Senior  Partner,  Sterling,  Grace 
and  Company,  Investment  Brokers,  New 
York,  New  York. 

28.  Mr.  James  A.  Thomson.  Supervisor. 
Remington  Rand  Division,  Sperry  Rand  Cor- 
poration, Tonawanda,  New  York. 

29.  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Vooys,  President,  Cen- 
tral National  Bank,  Canajoharie,  New  York. 

30.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Werner,  Dentist  and  As- 
sociate Professor,  University  of  Buffalo,  Ken- 
more,  New  York. 

31.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Whalen,  III,  Attorney. 
Albany.  New  York. 

32.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Winding,  Manager,  Se- 
curity National  Bank,  Rocky  Point,  New  York. 

escorts 

1.  Colonel  Charles  J.  McClure,  State  Air 
Defense  Officer,  Division  of  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs,  Albany,  New  York,  Escort. 

2.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Milton  K.  Camp- 
bell, 1st  Region,  ARADCOM,  Stewart  Air 
Force  Base,  New  York,  ARADCOM  Escort. 

3.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Raymond  F.  Joyce. 
Information  Officer,  Division  of  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs,  Albany,  New  York,  Assistant 
Escort. 

4.  Major  Henry  E.  Close,  Jr.  2d  Bn  (NH) 
209th  Artillery,  New  York  National  Guard. 
Lancaster,  New  York.  Assistant  Escort. 

5.  Major  Francis  J.  Horgan,  Commanding 
Officer.  1st  Bn  (NH)  244th  Artillery  New  York 
Army  National  Guard,  Roslyn,  New  York,  As- 
sistant Escort. 

Ohio  National  Guard  Operation  Under- 
standing, March  21-23,  1968 

1.  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Arnold.  Jr.,  Manager  of 
Planning  &  Development,  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Babb,  Owner,  Babb  Sheet 
Metal  Company,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

3.  Mr.  Carroll  J.  Carr,  President,  B  &  C 
Electric  Company,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

4.  Mr.  Alvln  D.  Close,  President,  National 
Coin  Laundry,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

6.  Mr.  Donald  D.  Cook,  Director.  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Liquor  Control,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

6.  Mr.  Norman  Crabtree,  Chief  of  Aviation, 
Department  of  Commerce,  State  of  Ohio. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

7.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Greer,  Executive  Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Columbus-Franklin  County 
AFL-CIO,  Columbus,  Ohio 

8.  BG  Paul  E.  Hoover,  Ohio  Air  National 
Guard,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

9.  Mr.  William  C.  Jenney,  Supervising  En- 
gineer (Defense),  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, Westlake,  Ohio. 

10.  Colonel  WUliam  L.  Klare,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, Selective  Service,  State  of  Ohio,  Worth- 
ington,  Ohio. 

11.  Mr.  Paul  Massa,  Columnist-Feature 
Writer.  Columbus  Dispatch.  Granville,  Ohio. 

12.  Mr.  Warren  C.  Nelson,  Director,  Ohio 
Department  of  Highway  Safety,  Lebanon, 
Ohio. 

13.  Mr.  Dean  Phillips.  Director  of  Personnel 
and  Public  Relations,  North  American-Rock- 
well Corporation,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

14.  Honorable  Richard  G.  Reichel,  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives,  State  of  Ohio. 
Masslllon,  Ohio. 

15.  Colonel  Harry  E.  Rlchter,  Ohio  Air 
National  Guard,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

16.  Mr.  Kline  L.  Roberts,  President,  Colum- 
bus Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

17.  Mr.  Anthony  Ruppersburg.  Jr.  (Col 
Ret.) .  Surgeon  and  Faculty  Member,  Medi- 
cal College,  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

18.  BG  Frederick  P.  Wenger,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant General  for  Air,  State  of  Ohio,  Worth- 
ington,   Ohio. 

19.  Mr.  Denver  L.  White.  Director.  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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escorts 


1.  Colonel  Ned  E.  Ackner,  Hq  1st  Region, 
ARADCOM,  Stewart  AFB,  New  York,  Escort. 

2.  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Herzog,  Air  Defense 
Officer,  State  of  Ohio,  Assistant  Escort. 

3.  LTC  Joseph  E.  P.  McCann,  Chief  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Department,  State  of  Ohio,  Assistant 
Escort. 

4.  CW3  Ray  E.  Swerlein,  Air  Defense  Office, 
The  Adjutant  General's  Department,  State  of 
Ohio,  Assistant  Escort. 

Missouri  Army  National  Guard  Operation 
Understanding,  March  21-23,  1968 

1.  Honorable  William  R.  Antoine,  State 
Representative,  Independence,  Missouri. 

2.  Mr.  J.  K.  Bales,  Vice  President  &  Asso- 
ciate General  Council,  Business  Men's  Assur- 
ance Company  of  America,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

3.  Honorable  Sam  C.  Blair,  Judge,  Kansas 
City  Court  of  Appeals  (Ret),  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 

4.  Mr.  Theodorlc  Bland,  Postmaster  &,  Re- 
gional Advisor,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

5.  Mr.  Oscar  Chapman,  Dean  of  Instruc- 
tion, Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

6.  Dr.  Max  Cull,  Clinton,  Missouri. 

7.  Mr.  Royce  Dawson,  Vice  President,  Mis- 
souri Power  &  Light  Company,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 

8.  Honorable  Jack  Gant,  State  Senator,  In- 
dependence, Missouri. 

9.  Honorable  Clarence  H.  Heflln,  State 
Representative,  Independence,  Missouri. 

10.  Mr.  Herman  W.  Ruber,  Attorney-at- 
Law,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

11.  Mr.  Lincoln  J.  Lett,  Resident  Engineer, 
Missouri  Highway  Department,  Maryville, 
Missouri. 

12.  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Massle,  Assistant  Director, 
Missouri  Division  of  Commerce,  and  Indus- 
trial Development,  Jefferson  City,  Mlssoiu-i. 

13.  Mr.  Joel  Montgomery,  President,  Mont- 
gomery Investment  Company,  Sikeston,  Mis- 
souri. 

14.  Mr.  Hal  Robertson,  Association  of  Land 
Banks,  Sikeston,  Missouri. 

15.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Schnleders,  Administra- 
tor, Blair  Oaks  High  School,  Jefferson  City, 
Mlssoiurl. 

16.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Schueleln,  General  Man- 
ager, KRCG-TV  &  KMOS-TV,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 

17.  Mr.  Wendell  E.  Sears,  Director,  State 
Training  Schools.  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

18.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Thomas,  Assistant  Coordi- 
nator and  Administrative  Office,  Civil  De- 
fense, Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

19.  Dr.  I.  J.  Twlehaus,  Owner,  Countryside 
Animal  Clinic,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

20.  Mr.  Ray  Wilson.  District  Construction 
Engineer,  Missouri  Highway  Commission,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  K.  D.  Goldblum,  Deputy  Com- 
mander, 2d  Region,  ARADCOM,  Richards-Ge- 
baur  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri,  Escort. 

2.  Colonel  Walter  C.  Wilson,  State  Air  De- 
fense Offlco',  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  Assist- 
ant Escort. 

3.  CW3  Karl  Bennett,  Director  of  Finance 
and  Facilities,  AGMo,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri, 
Assistant  Escort. 

May  6,  1968. 
Memorandum   for:    Assistant    Secretary    of 

Defense  (Public  Affairs). 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  PubUc 
Affairs  Purposes. 
The  inclosed  reports,  subject  as  above,  are 
submitted  in  accordance  with  Section   IX, 
DOD  Directive  5435.2  for  the  month  of  May 
1968,  under  the  provisions  of  RCS  DD-PA 
(M)  591. 
For  the  Chief  of  Information: 

W.  H.  Applbgate, 
Colonel,   as.   Chief.  Policy  and  Plan$ 
Divttion. 


[AJAIN-C] 
Department  of  the  Army,  Head- 
quarters, Third  Unitis  States 
Army, 

Fort  McPherson.  Ga.,  May  27, 1968. 
Subject :  Report  of  Nonlocal  Travel  for  Com- 
munity     Relations      Purposes       (RCS 
CINPO-25). 
Chief  or  Information, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

1.  Reference  paragraph  27b.  AR  360-5, 
dated  27  September  1967. 

2.  Seventeen  faculty  and  students  of  Flor- 
ida State  University  visited  the  United  States 
Army  Military  Police  School,  Fort  Gordon, 
Georgia,  on  8  and  9  May  1968. 

3.  The  AFC131  flight  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Truett  A.  Ricks,  Instructor,  Department 
of  Criminology  and  Corrections,  Florida  State 
University,  TaUabassee,  who  accompanied 
the  group.  LTC  Frank  Griffin,  US  Army,  a 
student  at  Florida  State  University,  was  the 
senior  military  person  with  the  g^up. 

4.  The  purftose  of  the  visit  was  to  present 
the  educators  and  their  students,  whose  pri- 
mary interest  is  criminology,  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  criminology  and  civil  disturbance 
training  being  conducted  at  the  US  Army 
Military  Policy  School,  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia. 

5.  The  names  and  positions  of  the  faculty 
and  students  who  made  the  trip  are  attached. 

For  the  Commander: 

Carl  M.  Abel, 
Colonel,  AGC,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

The  Florida  State  University, 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

All  of  the  following  are  residents  of  Tal- 
lahassee and  are  in  the  Department  of  Crim- 
inology and  Corrections: 

Czajkosl,  Eugene — Associate  Professor, 
903  Abblngale  Drive. 

Pelzer,  Shelton — Associate  Professor,  3022 
Brandemere  Drive. 

Venter,  Kenneth — Instructor,  320  Lewis. 

Marsh,  Richard — Instructor,  2013  E.  Indian 
Head  Drive. 

Ricks,  Truett — Instructor,  310  Ash  Court. 

Hemdon,  Doyle — Graduate  Student,  920 
Maplewood,  Ave. 

Burkett,  Walter — Graduate  Student,  1648 
Valley  Road. 

Griffin,  Frank— Graduate  Student,  2404 
Miranda  Ave. 

Ehasy,  Glenn — Graduate  Student,  627  E. 
Park  Ave. 

Lauer,  Dale — Undergraduate  Student, 
165-1  Cranshaw. 

Collins,  Stephen — ^Undergraduate  Student, 
306-8  Pennell  Circle. 

Bray,  Gary — Undergraduate  Student,  172- 
15  Brittaln  Drive. 

Steadham,  John — ^Undergraduate  Student, 
126  Valencia  Drive. 

Melsek,  Rodney — Undergraduate  Student, 
607  Palm  Court. 

Coney.  Gerald — Undergraduate  Student, 
3118  W.  Tennessee  St. 

Conroy,  John — Undergraduate  Student, 
342  Ridgecrest. 

Fenwick,  Jack — ^Undergraduate  Student, 
463  A.  Nathaniel  Salley. 

Use  or  Military  Carriers  for  Public  Affairs 

PtTRPOSES 

TO:  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

From:    HQ   ARADCOM,   Information   Office 
Ent  AFB,  Colo. 

[Trip  date,  origin,  destination,  tyi>e  indi- 
vidual, type  carrier  and  ownership,  and 
purpose] 

2-6  April  68,  Maryland  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas, 
White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Oolwado, 
Incl  1,  T-2g,  Operation  Understanding. 

Detroit  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  White  Sands, 
N.  Mex..  Ent  AFB,  Colorado,  Incl  2,  T-29,  Op- 
eration Understanding. 


1-6  April,  Colo.  Springs  to  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo- 
rado, Incl  3.  C-131,  Operation  Understanding. 

1-12  April,  Texarkana,  Texas  to  Colorado     ^ 
Springs,  Incl  4,  C-47,  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

16-20  April,  Alaska  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas, 
White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colorado, 
Incl  5,  VC-118,  Operation  Understanding. 

Minnesota  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  White 
Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colorado,  Incl  6, 
T-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

23-27  April,  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas.  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent.  AFB,  Colo- 
rado, Incl  7,  VT-29D,  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

California    to    Fort    Bliss,    Texas,    White 
Sands,  N.  Mex..  Ent  AFB,  Colorado,  Incl  8, 
T-29,  Operation  Understanding. 
Benjamin  A.  Spiller. 

Colonel,  GS, 
Information  Officer. 

Washington-Baltimore    Operation    Under- 
standing. April  4-6.  1968,  Guest  List 

1.  Honorable  Stanley  Blair,  Secretary  of 
State  of  Maryland.  Whlteford,  Maryland. 

2.  Honorable  P.  M.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Blayor  of 
Chestertown,  Chestertown.  Maryland. 

3.  Mr.  Fred  Frederick,  Owner,  Chrysler- 
Plymouth  Agency.  Laurel.  Maryland. 

4.  Honorable  Robert  S.  Heise,  Judge,  Peo- 
ples' Court  for  Anne  Arundel  County,  An- 
napolis. Maryland. 

5.  Mr.  Enunett  T.  Loane,  Defense  Coordina- 
tor for  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

6.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Rodowsky,  Member,  Board 
of  Directors,  Independent  Retail  Grocers' 
Assoc.,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

7.  Mr.  Nathan  R.  Scarborough.  Assistant 
Vice  President,  Century  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation, Ablngton,  Maryland. 

8.  Mr.  George  W.  Velenovsky,  President, 
Annapolis,  Maryland. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Henry  A.  Lowe,  36th  Artillery 
Brigade  Commander,  Escort. 

2.  2d  Lieutenant  Richard  A.  Croner,  S-8 
Section,  35th  Artillery  Brigade,  Assistant 
Escort. 

DETRorr  Operation  Understandimg, 
APRIL  4-«,  1968 

CUEBT  LIST 

1.  Dr.  Broadus  N.  Butler,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Project  PRESCAD,  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity, Detroit,  Michigan. 

2.  Mr.  Irving  A.  Duffy,  Civilian  Aide  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Detroit,  IIl<^lgan. 

3.  Dr.  Leon  Fill,  Obstetrics  tc  Gynecology, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

4.  Mr.  James  E.  Fitzgerald,  Editor,  Lapeer 
County  Press,  Lapeer,  Michigan. 

6.  Mr.  Mario  Fontana,  Commissioner, 
Michigan  Aer<mautloal  Commission,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

6.  Mr.  D.  J.  Frayer,  Division  Commercial 
Manager,  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

7.  Mr.  Norman  Hill.  Chairman.  Macomb 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Maoomb  County,  Mich- 
igan. 

8.  Mr.  Peter  C.  McGUUvray,  Chief,  ClvU 
Defense,  City  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

9.  Mr.  George  W.  Prlehs,  Prlehs  Depart- 
ment Store,  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan. 

10.  Mr.  Albert  J.  Rhodes,  President,  Pon- 
tlac  Board  of  ResJtors,  Pontlac,  Michigan 

11.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Sullivan.  Commissioner, 
Department  of  Purchase  and  Supplies,  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

12.  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Weiss.  Mr.  Clemens  Rose 
Gardens,  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan. 

ESC<»TS 

1.  Colonel  Edward  H.  Cburdi,  Command- 
ing OfficM-,  28th  Artillery  Group,  Escort. 

2.  Major  Philip  A.  Goetzmann,  Adjutant, 
28th  Artillery  Group,  Assistant  Bsoort. 
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CoLOBAoo  Spsinos  Operation  Undehstandino, 

Apbh.  1-6.  1968 

ct7xst  list 

1.  Mr.  Rex  L.  Bennett,  Rancher,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

2.  Mr.  Harold  L.  Davis,  Assistant  Police 
Chief,  Colorado  Springs  Police  Department, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

3.  Mr.  Robert  Packler,  President,  USO, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

4.  Mr.  George  H.  Fellows,  City  Manager, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

5.  Mr.  Willis  P.  Fischer,  President,  Western 
National  Bank,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

6.  Mr.  Jon  W.  Frost,  Rancher  and  Owner, 
Frost  Livestock  Company,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

7.  Mr.  Howard  J.  Knnstle,  Attorney-at-Law, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

8.  Mr.  Frank  W.  Ladwlg,  Director  of  Avia- 
tion, City  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

9.  Mr.  Edward  V.  Lobman,  Vice  President, 
Port  Carson  National  Bank,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

10.  Mr.  Andrew  Marshall.  Jr.,  City  Council- 
man and  Treasurer,  Union  Land  &  Grazing 
Company,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

11.  Honorable  Theodore  R.  Schubert,  State 
Representative,  House  of  Representatives, 
ElUcott,  Colorado. 

12.  Mr.  James  R.  Watson,  Owner,  Colorado 
Concrete  hUg.  Company,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

13.  Mr.  Leon  C.  Wllmot,  Admlnlstralve  Ex- 
ecutive, Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

XSCORTS 

1.  Lieutenant  General  Robert  Hackett, 
Commanding  General.  ARADCOM,  Host. 

2.  Colonel  Benjamin  A.  SpUler,  Information 
Officer,  ARADCOM,  Escort. 

3.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Carl  G.  KaplanoS, 
Chief,  Community  Relations  Division,  ARAD- 
COM, Assistant  Escort. 

Texas  Ofesatioit  nNDEBSTANoiNG, 
Apkh.  11-12,  1968 

GTTEST    LIST 

1.  Mr.  Truman  Arnold,  Wholesale  Distrib- 
utor, Conoco  Petroleum  Products,  Texar- 
kana,  Texas. 

2.  Mr.  Bill  Bryan,  Assistant  Cashier,  State 
First  National  Bank,  Texarkana,  Texas. 

3.  Honorable  T.  C.  Chadick,  Chief  Jxistice, 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  Sixth  District,  Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

4.  Mr.  Roy  W.  Davis,  Realtor,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

5.  Mr.  Wllrer  E.  Dnmunond,  Owner,  Rag- 
land  Cigar  Company,  Texarkana,  Texas. 

6.  Honorable  Joe  J.  Fisher,  United  States 
District  Judge,  Eastern  District  of  Texas, 
Beaumont,  Texas. 

7.  Mr.  Dick  Gates,  Administrator.  Titus 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Texas. 

8.  Mr.  W.  N.  Harkness,  Attorney,  Texar- 
kana, Texas. 

9.  Mr.  James  R.  Hubbard,  Attorney,  Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

10.  Mr.  Guy  Jones,  Attorney,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

11.  Dr.  Frank  King.  Realtor,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

13.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Attorney,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

13.  Mr.  H.  L.  McAdams,  Division  Manager, 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Company,  Tex- 
arkana. Texas. 

14.  Mr.  W.  B.  McCuUocb,  President,  Mc- 
culloch Electronics  Company,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

15.  Mr.  Connor  W.  Patman,  Attorney,  Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

16.  Mr.  George  Qulllln,  Sales  Representa- 
tive, Ragland  Office  Equipment  Company, 
Texarkana,  Texas. 

17.  Mr.  J.  C.  Reavls,  President,  McWllllams 
Stationery  Company,  Texarkana,  Texas. 


18.  Mr.  Albert  F.  Rehkoph,  Owner,  Reh- 
koph  Foodland.  Wake  Village,  Texas. 

19.  Honorable  George  Rozzell,  Mayor  of 
Wake  Village,  Wake  Village.  Texas. 

20.  Mr.  Sam  Westbury,  Owner,  Acme 
Equipment  Company,  Tyler,  Texas. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Nathan  I.  Relter,  Jr.,  Command- 
ing Officer,  Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texar- 
kana, Texas,  Escort. 

2.  Major  W.  Jon  Marshall,  Executive  Offi- 
cer, Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texarkana, 
Texas,  Assistant  Escort. 

Alaska  Operation  Understanding,  April  16- 
20.    1968 

CCEST    LIST 

1.  Mr.  Richard  Albers,  City  Councilman, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

2.  Mr.  John  M.  Anderson,  President,  Eura- 
laska  Sales  Company,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

3.  Mr.  John  M.  Asplund,  Chairman,  Great- 
er Anchorage  Area  Borough,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

4.  Dean  Earl  H.  Belstllne,  University  of 
Alaska  College,  Alaska. 

5.  Mr.  Alvin  O.  Bramstedt,  President  & 
General  Manager,  Midnight  Sun  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

6.  Mr.  Augle  G.  Hiebert,  President  &  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Northern  Television,  Inc.,  An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

7.  Honorable  Richard  W.  Kirkpatrlck, 
Mayor  of  Seward,  Seward.  Alaska. 

8.  Mr.  James  A.  Messer.  Partner,  Aurora 
Motors  Company,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

9.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Reed,  Vice  President,  Ma- 
tanuska  Valley  Bank,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

10.  Brigadier  General  Clarence  E.  Reld, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Army  National 
Guard,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

11.  Dr.  Frank  King,  Realtor.  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

12.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Attorney,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

13.  Mr.  H.  L.  McAdams.  Division  Manager. 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Company,  Tex- 

14.  Mr.  W.  B.  McCuUoch,  President,  Mc- 
Culloch  Electronics  Company,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 

15.  Mr.  Connor  W.  Patman,  Attorney,  Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

16.  Mr.  George  Qulllln,  Sales  Representa- 
tive, Ragland  Office  Equipment  Company, 
Texarkana,  Texas. 

17.  Mr.  J.  C.  Reavis,  President,  McWlUlams 
Stationery  Company,  Texarkana,  Texas. 

18.  Mr.  Albert  F.  Rehkoph,  Owner,  Reh- 
koph Foodland,  Wake  Village,  Texas. 

19.  Honorable  General  Rozsell.  Mayor  of 
Wake  Village.   Wake  Village,   Texas. 

20.  Mr.  Sam  Westbury,  Owner,  Acme 
Equipment  Company,  Tyler,  Texas. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Nathan  I.  Relter,  Jr.,  Command- 
ing Officer.  Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texar- 
kana, Texas,  Escort. 

2.  Major  W.  Jon  Marshall,  Executive  Of- 
ficer, Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texarkana, 
Texas,  Assistant  Escort. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Operation  Under- 
standing April  18-20.  1968 
guest  list 

1.  Mr.  R.  Charles  Alderson,  Senior  Staff 
Engineer,  System  &  Research  Division,  Honey- 
well, Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

2.  Mr.  Harold  D.  Beetsch,  Purchasing 
Agent,  City  of  Minneapolis,  Minneai>olls, 
Minnesota. 

3.  Mr.  Robert  O.  Campbell,  Manager, 
News  &  Information,  Control  Data  Corp., 
ItUnneapolis,  Minnesota. 

4.  Mr.  James  E.  Oretz,  Vice  President,  Bank 
of  New  Richmond,  New  Richmond,  Min- 
nesota. 

5.  Honorable  Elgin  Gtmderson,  Mayor,  Vil- 
lage of  Cambridge,  Cambridge,  Minnesota. 


6.  Mr.  Gary  Hiebert,  Columnist,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch.  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota. 

7.  Mr.  Vem  E.  Leas,  Vice  President,  Defense 
Marketing  &  Systems,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota. 

8.  Mr.  James  W.  MlUin,  Applied  Mathe- 
matics Department,  3M  Center,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

9.  Mr.  William  L.  Nimn,  Director,  Univer- 
sity Relations,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

10.  Mr.  George  T.  Sathre,  Director,  Corpo- 
rate Purchasing,  Hoerner  Waldorf  Corpora- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

11.  Mr.  Richard  J.  Slater,  Vice  President  & 
Associate  Division  Manager,  G.  T.  Schjedlahl 
Co.,  Northfleld,  Minnesota. 

12.  Mr.  Robert  Weiss.  Manager,  Advanced 
Foods  Borough  &  Support  Systems  Division, 
Research  and  Development  Labs,  The  Pills- 
bury  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

escorts 

1.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Donal  C.  Wells, 
Deputy  Commander,  50th  Artillery  Group 
(AD),  Escort. 

2.  CW4  Jose  Anorga,  50th  Artillery  Group 
(AD) ,  Assistant  Escort. 


Philadelphia-New  York-New  Jersey  Opera- 
tions Understanding.  April  25-27.  1968 
guest  list 

1.  Mr.  George  S.  Bergman,  President, 
Blair  Tool  and  Machine  Company,  Flushing 
Queens,  New  York. 

2.  Mr.  Donald  W.  DeCordova,  Morrison, 
Lloyd,  and  Griggs,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

3.  Dr.  William  I.  Gefter,  Chief  of  Medicine, 
Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

4.  Mr.  James  Jones,  International  Repre- 
sentative, International  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  District  7,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

5.  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Mather,  President,  Uni- 
versity City  Science  Center,  Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

6.  Mr.  Paul  Murphy,  Editor,  Sun  Magazine, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

7.  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Noonan,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Communications,  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

8.  Mr.  Ted  Otis,  Vice  President,  American 
Banker,  New  York,  New  York. 

9.  Mr.  Clyde  M.  Pratt,  Administrator,  Bor- 
ough of  Tenafly,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 

10.  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge.  Valley  Forge,  Penna. 

11.  Dr.  H.  Todd  Williamson,  President  of 
Kiwanls  Club,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

12.  Dr.  Walter  WoUam,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Rex  H.  Hampton.  Commanding 
Officer  52nd  Arty  Brigade  (AD),  Highlands 
AADS,  New  Jersey,  Escort. 

2.  1st  Lieutenant  William  A.  Ransom,  As- 
sistant Adjutant,  52d  Arty  Brigade  (AD), 
Highlands  AADS,  New  Jersey,  Assistant 
Escort. 

California-Utah     Operation     Understand- 
ing, April  25-27,   1968 

OtTEST   UST 

1.  Mr.  Oeorge  B.  Catmull,  Commissioner  of 
Streets  &  Public  Improvement,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

2.  Honorable  Bruce  O.  Egbert,  Mayor  of 
West  Jordon,  West  Jordon,  Utah. 

3.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Olubbinl,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  San  Francisco,  California. 

4.  1ST.  Edwin  Johnson,  Vice  President  & 
Manager,  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  San  Rafael,  CaU- 
fomla. 

6.  Mr.  Glen  E.  Kraft,  Chairman,  Town 
Council,  Keams,  Utah. 

6.  Mr.  Fullmer  H.  Latter,  Member,  Utah 
Coordinating  Council  of  Development  Serv- 
ices, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

7.  Mrs.  Carl  P.  McCarthy  (Grace),  Mem- 
ber of  City  Council,  Paclflca,  CaUfornla. 
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8.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Nahas,  President,  Oak- 
land-Alameda Coliseiun  Complex  Board,  Oak- 
land, California. 

9.  Mr.  Richard  P.  Nave,  President,  Morln 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Rafael, 
California. 

10.  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Otsea  (Marion) ,  Field 
Representative  to  Congressman  William  S. 
MaiUiard,  San  Francisco,  California. 

11.  Mr.  Charles  Paris,  President,  Town 
Council,  Magna,  Utah. 

12.  Mrs.  James  R.  Winn  (Eleanor),  Wife 
of  Commanding  General,  6th  Region,  ARAD- 
COM, San  Francisco,  California. 

13.  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Wood  (Vi),  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Utah  Division  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Major  General  James  R.  Winn,  Com- 
manding General,  6th  Region,  ARADCOM, 
Escort. 

2.  Major  Betty  J.  Benedict,  Information 
Officer,  6th  Region,  ARADCOM,  Assistant  Es- 
cort. 

3.  1st  Lieutenant  Leo  J.  Burrell,  Jr.,  Alde- 
de-Camp  to  Commanding  General,  6th  Re- 
gion, Assistant  Escort. 

Department  of  the  Armt,  Office 
OF  THE  Chief  of  Information, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Memorandum   For:    Assistant   Secretary   of 

Defense  (Public  Affairs). 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 
Affairs  Purposes. 
The  Inclosed  reports,  subject  as  above,  are 
submitted  in  accordance  with  Section  IX, 
DOD  Directive  5435.2  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1968,  under  the  provisions  of  RCS 
DD-PA  (M)   591. 

Col.  W.  H.  Applegate, 
Chief,  Policy  and  Plans  Division, 

(For  the  Chief  of  Information) . 

Use  of  Militabt   Carriers  for 
Public  Affairs  Purposes 
To:  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

From:    HQ   ARADCOM,   Information   Office, 
AFB,  Colo. 

[Trip  date,  origin,  destination,  type  Individ- 
ual, tjrpe  carrier  and  ownership,  and  purpose] 
17-21  Sep  68,  McGulre  AFB,  N.J.,  to  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  1,  C-121,  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

26-27  Sep  68.  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  to  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Incl  2,  C-121,  Operation  Un- 
derstanding. 

Benjamin  A.  Spiller, 

Colonel,  GS 
Information  Officer. 

Visitors  from  New  Jersey, 

September  19-21,  1968 
Thursday,  September  19, 1968 
5:00  p.m. — Guests  arrive  at  Peterson  Field. 
5:00-5:30  p.m. — Guests  travel  to  Antlers 
Plaza  Hotel. 

Friday,  September  20, 1968 

8:00-8:30  a.m.— Travel  to  NORAD  Chey- 
enne Moimtaln  Complex. 

8:40-8:45  a.m. — Welcome  by  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin A.  SpiUer,  Information  Officer,  ARAD 
COM 

8:46-9:45  a.m. — NORAD  briefing  on:  Mis- 
sion, Threat  and  Organization;  Cvirrent  Op- 
erations; Future  Requirements. 

9:45-10:30  a.m. — NORAD  briefing  on  the 
Combat  Operations  Center. 

10:30-11:00  a.m.— Travel  to  Ent  AFB, 
Room  2-167. 

1 1 :  00-1 1:15  a.m.— Break. 

11:16-11:46  a.m. — ARADCOM  briefing  by 
Major  James  E.  Oleason. 

11:45-12:00  noon— Question  and  discussion 
period  by  Lieutenant  General  Oeorge  V.  Un- 
derwood, Jr..  CO  ARADCOM. 


12:00-1:30  p.m. — ^Luncheon  at  Skyline  Offi- 
cers Club  hosted  by  General  Underwood. 

1 :  30-1 :  45  p.m. — Group  pictures. 

1:45-4:30  p.m. — Guests  tour  Garden  of 
Gods  and  Air  Force  Academy. 

Saturday,  September  21, 1968 

8:00  a.m. — Guests  depart  Peterson  Field 
for  home  station. 

ARADCOM  Escort:  Lt.  Col.  Carl  G.  Kaplan- 
off.  Chief  Community  Relations  Division. 

New   Jersey   Operation    Understanding, 

September  19-21,  1968 

Guest  List 

1.  Mr.  Nicholas  C.  Bonsanto,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer,  'Crescent  Sportswear, 
Inc.,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 

2.  Honorable  Ernest  A.  Buhr,  Mayor, 
Township  of  Dover,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey, 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey. 

3.  Mr.  Peter  L.  Campisi,  President,  Auto- 
mated Statements,  Livingston,  New  Jersey. 

4.  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Davis,  Ovmer,  Edwin  L. 
Davis  Agency  (Real  Estate  and  Insurance), 
Wrightstown,  New  Jersey. 

5.  Colonel  Stephen  A.  Duane  (AUS,  Ret.), 
Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey. 

6.  Mr.  William  G.  Engelmann,  Advertising 
Sales  Manager,  American  Paint  Journal 
Company,  Belle  Mead,  New  Jersey. 

7.  Mr.  James  M.  Fitzgerald,  State  Com- 
mander, Department  of  New  Jersey,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  North  Bergen,  New  Jersey. 

8.  Mr.  George  R.  Freund,  President,  Lite 
Wate  Corporation,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 

9.  Honorable  Philip  J.  Gallagher,  Mayor, 
Township  of  Mount  Holly,  Mount  Holly,  New 
Jersey. 

10.  Honorable  Harry  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor, 
Boro  of  South  Plainfield,  South  Plainfleld, 
New  Jersey. 

11.  Mr.  Daniel  L.  Golden,  Vice  President, 
New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  South 
River,  New  Jersey. 

12.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Hobler,  President, 
Nassau  Broadcasting  Company,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

13.  Mr.  Eugene  F.  Houriban,  Sales  Elngi- 
neer,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  New  Provi- 
dence, New  Jersey. 

14.  Mr.  Constantino  Kafalas,  President, 
Prototyx>e  Transformer  Corporation,  Livings- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

15.  Mr.  William  M.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Sales  Prod- 
uct Supervisor,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
DenviUe,  New  Jersey. 

16.  Mr.  Warren  Kennett,  Military  Writer, 
Newark  Evening  News,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

17.  Dr.  John  J.  Komarek,  Doctor  of  Chiro- 
practic, Burlington,  New  Jersey. 

18.  Dr.  John  P.  Kustrup,  MX>.,  President, 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

19.  Mr.  Charles  M.  McCullougb,  Commer- 
cial Staff  Supervisor,  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  TTenton,  New  Jersey. 

20.  Mr.  J.  Robert  McNeil,  Retired,  Law- 
renoevllle.  New  Jersey. 

21.  Mr.  George  B.  Moorhead,  New  Jersey 
State  Forester,  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Economic  Development  of  New  Jersey, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

22.  Mr.  Williams  D.  Payne,  Assistant  Man- 
ager, Community  Relations,  Prudential  In- 
surance Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

23.  Iilr.  Sheldon  B.  Robertson,  Executive 
Director,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Levlttown,  Pennsylvania. 

24.  Mr.  Nathan  N.  Schildkraut,  Attorney- 
at-Law,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

26.  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Smith,  President,  Yard- 
vllle  Supply  Company,  YardvlUe,  New  Jersey. 

26.  Mr.  Richard  B.  Standlford  m.  Admin- 
istrative Analyst  I  (Engineering) ,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

27.  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Steen,  President,  The 
Broad  Street  National  Bank  of  Trenton,  Mor- 
risvllle,  Pennsylvania. 

38.  Mr.  Herbert  ■.  Stites,  Cxistomer  Rela- 


tions Supervisor,  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  Yardley,  Pennsylvania. 

29.  Mr.  Emll  D.  Tletje,  Retired,  Moncclair, 
New  Jersey. 

30.  Mr.  Henry  WelUng,  Retired,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

31.  Honorable  Arthur  V.  Wynne,  Jr.,  Mayor, 
Township  of  Livingston.  Livingston,  New 
Jersey. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Major  General  James  F.  Cantwell,  Chief 
of  Staff,  Department  of  Defense,  State  of 
New  Jersey,  NJARNG,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
Escort. 

2.  Colonel  Raymond  J.  Hill,  State  Air  De- 
fense  Officer,   NJARNG,   Assistant  Escort. 

3.  Colonel  John  W.  Ireland,  Jr.,  NJARNG, 
Assistant  Escort. 

4.  Colonel  Robert  L.  Nicol,  Commanding 
Officer,  .12th  Artillery  Group,  NJARNG,  As- 
sistant Escort. 

5.  1st  Lieutenant  Billy  McDanlel,  Execu- 
tive Officer,  Btry  A,  7th  Bn,  (HERC) ,  112th 
Arty,  NJARNG.  Assistant  Escort. 

6.  CWO  W-2  William  H.  Stephens.  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  Director  of  Personnel. 
Depeirtment  of  Defense,  State  of  New  Jersey, 
NJARNG,  Assistant  Escort. 

Guest    List,    Pennsylvania    Operation 
Understanding,  September  25-27,  1968 

1.  Honorable  Herbert  Arlene,  Pennsylvania 
State  Senator,  Chester,  Pa. 

2.  Bir.  WiUlam  E.  Woodstde,  Attorney.  Legal 
Assistance,  State  Senate,  Millersburg,  Pa. 

3.  Honorable  Donald  O.  Bair,  House  of 
Representatives,  Pitt.burgh,  Pa. 

4.  Honorable  Clarence  D.  Bell,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Senator,  Media,  Pa. 

5.  Mr.  Harold  E.  Flack,  Pennsylvania  State 
Senator,  Librarian,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

6.  Honorable  Samuel  W.  Frank,  House  of 
Representatives,  AUentown,  Pa. 

7.  Colonel  John  E.  Pullerton,  Hq,  Pennsyl- 
vania Air  National  Guard,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

8.  Honorable  James  J.  Gallen,  House  of 
Representatives,  Shilllngton,  Pa. 

9.  Mr.  Harold  Goldstein,  Civic  Leader, 
Chester,  Pa. 

10.  Honorable  Mark  Gruell.  Jr.,  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  State  Senate,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

11.  Honorable  John  H.  Hamilton,  Houre  of 
Representatives,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

12.  Honorable  Robert  K.  Hamilton,  House 
of  Representatives,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

13.  Honorable  Freeman  P.  Hanklns,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senator,  Chester,  Pa. 

14.  Honorable  H.  Joseph  Hepford,  House  of 
Representatives,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

15.  Honorable  Allan  W.  Holman,  Jr.,  House 
of  Representatives,  New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

16.  Brigadier  General  Nicholas  P.  Kafkalas, 
CO,  28th  Infantry  Division,  Indiantown  Gap 
Military  Reservation,  Annville,  Pa. 

17.  Honorable  H.  Francis  Kennedy,  House 
of  Representatives,  Butler,  Pa. 

18.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Lawley,  Jr.,  Deputy  Attm-- 
ney  General,  Harrisbvu-g,  Pa. 

19.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Lawley  m.  Student,  Har- 
rlsburg, Pa. 

20.  Honorable  Clarence  F.  Manbeck,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senator,  Fredericksburg,  Pa. 

21.  Honorable  Thomas  P.  McCrcesh,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senator,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22.  Honorable  Donald  McCurdy,  House  of 
Representatives,  Springfield,  Pa. 

23.  Mr.  Oeorge  McManus,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, House  of  Representatives,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

24.  Honorable  Stanley  A.  Meholchick, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ashley,  Pa. 

25.  Honorable  Martin  P.  Mullen,  House  of 
Representatives,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

26.  Honorable  Harvey  L.  Nltrauer,  House  of 
Representatives,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

27.  Honorable  Stanley  M.  Noszka,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Senator,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

28.  Honorable  William  O.  Piper,  House  of 
Representatives,  Reading,  Pa. 

29.  Honorable  Frank  Polaskl,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Erie,  Pa. 

30.  Mr.  Vincent  Re  David.  Civic  Leader. 
Chester,  Pa. 
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31.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Schelpe,  Awlstant  to  the 
Chief  Clerk,  Hotue  of  Representatives,  Potts- 
vllle,  Pa. 

32.  Honorable  C.  Timothy  Slack,  House  of 
Representatives,  Coatsvllle,  Pa. 

33.  Honorable  Orvllle  E.  Snare,  House  of 
Representatives,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

34.  Honorable  James  E.  WlUard,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Senator,  Pulaski,  Pa. 

ESCOBTS 

1.  Brig.  General  Richard  B.  Posey,  Deputy 
Adjutant  General,  PANG,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. — 
Escort. 

a.  Colonel  John  R.  Oswald,  Air  Defense  Of- 
ficer,  Allentown,  Pa. — Assistant  Escort. 

3.  Major  Gerard  P.  Conva,  Operations 
Training  Assistant  (MSCA) ,  Camp  Hlii,  Pa. — 
Assistant  Escort. 

4.  SFC  James  R.  Anderson,  Administrative 
Specialist,  Palmyra,  Pa. — Assistant  escort. 

Memorandxun  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs) . 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public     Information     and     Community 
Relations  Purpose  (RCS  CINPO-25). 
The  inclosed  reports,  subject  as  above,  are 
submitted   in   accordance   with   Section  DC, 
DOD  Directive  6435.2  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1968,  under  the  provisions  of  RCS 
DD-PA  (M)  591. 

Lt.  Col.  Lame  Cari.som, 
Deputy  Chief,  Policy  <fr  Plans  DitHaion, 

(For  the  Chief  of  Information.) 


October  11, 1968. 
To:    Chief  of  Information,   Department   of 

the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.  20310. 

Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 

Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 

Utlons  Purposes  (RCS  CINFO-2S). 

HQ,    U.S.    Armt    Matekiel    Command 

Washington,  D.C. 

Forwarded  per  reporting  requirement  (RCS 
CINPO-25). 

WnxiAM  H.  Messenger, 
Chief,  Community  Relations,  Informa- 
tion Office, 

(For  the  Commander) . 

October  11, 1968. 

To:  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  D.C.  20310. 

Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes  (RCS  CINFO-25). 

HQ,  U.S.  Armt  Materiel  Command 
Washington,  D.C. 

Forwarded  per  reporting  requirement  (RCS 
CINFO-26). 

William  H  Messenger, 
Chief,  Community  Relations,  Informa- 
tion Office, 

(For  the  Commander) . 

Subject:  Use  of  Military  Tran8p<M^tlon  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes   (RCS  CINFO-26). 

Attention:  AMCIN-CR. 

Commanding  General, 

U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command, 

Washington,  D.C. 

1.  Reference  AMCR  360-5,  dated  6  March 
1968. 

2.  Lt.  Commander  L.  M.  Lavln,  requesting 
officer,  for  the  U.S.  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Training  Center,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky (utilizing  the  following  vehicles  to 
transport  personnel) : 

Equipment:  Bus  (2). 
Origin :  Lexington,  Ky. 
Destination :  Winchester,  Ky. 
Date:  14-16  fept.  68. 

3.  LTC  Richard  S.  Webb  m,  requesting 
officer,  for  the  2d  Battalion  8830th  MP  USAR, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  utilized  the  following 
vehicles  to  transport  cadets: 


Equipment:  Bus  (3). 

Origin:  Lexington, Ky. 

Destination:  Lexington, Ky. 

Date:  16  Sept.  68. 

4.  Major  Edward  Clhak,  requesting  officer, 
for  Detachment  #8,  USAF,  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky, utilized  the  following  vehicle  to  trans- 
port visiting  personnel : 

Equipment:  Carryall. 

Origin:  Richmond, Ky. 

Destination:  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Date:  26  Sept.  68. 

Lt.  Col.  John  P.  Foley, 
Director  for  Adm.inistration, 

(For  the  Commander) . 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Information, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Memorandum  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs). 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes  (RCS  CINPO-25). 
The  inclosed  reports,  subject  as  above,  are 
submitted   in   accordance   with   Section   IX, 
DOD  Directive  5435.2,  under  the  provisions  cf 
RCS  DD-PA  (M)   591. 

Lt.  Col.  Lank  Carson, 
Deputy  Chief,  Policy  and  Plans  Division 

(For  the  Chief  of  Information) . 

Hq,  U.S.  Armt  Materiel  Command, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  13, 1968. 
To:  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 

Army,  Washington,  D.C.  20310. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  tor 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes  (RCS  CINFO-25). 
Forwarded  per  reporting  requirement  (RCS 
CINFO-25). 

William  H.  Messenger, 
Chief.  Community  Relations. 
Information  Office 
(For  the  Commander) . 


Department  of  the  Armt,  Head- 
quarters, Lexington-Blux  Grass 
Armt  Depot. 

Lexington.  Ky. 

Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes  (RCS  CINFO-25). 

Attention:  AMCIN-CR. 

Commanding  General, 

U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command, 

Washington,  D.C. 

1.  Reference  AMCR  360-5,  dated  5  March 
1968. 

2.  Mr.  Harold  B.  Barton,  Adjutant  for  the 
Eastern  Kentucky  University  R.O.T.C.,  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky,  requested  the  following 
vehicles  to  transport  supplies : 

Equipment,  Truck  2Vi  ton;  origin,  Rich- 
mond. Ky.;  destination,  Richmond,  Ky.;  data 
4  Oct  68. 

Equipment,  Truck  2V2  ton;  origin,  Rich- 
mond, Ky.:  destination.  Fort  Knox,  Ky.; 
date  18  Oct  68. 

3.  Major  D.  G.  Mason,  requesting  officer, 
for  the  USMCR,  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve Trlanlng  Center,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
utilized  the  following  vehicles  to  transport 
personnel  to  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest 
for  field  exercise : 

Equipment,  Bus  (3);  origin,  Lexington, 
Ky.;  destination,  Stanton,  Ky.;  date, 
18-20  Oct  68. 

4.  Colonel  Howard  C.  Parker,  requeslng  of- 
ficer, for  the  Bfilltary  Science  Department, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, utilized  the  following  vehicle  to  trans- 
port personnel : 

Equipment,  Sedan;  origin,  Lexington,  Ky.; 
destination.  Louisville,  Ky.;  date,  18-20  Oct 
68. 

Lt.  Col.  John  P.  Folet, 
Director  for  Administration 

(For  the  Commander) . 


Department  op  the  Armt,  Offick 
OF  the  Chief  op  Inp<»matxon, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  21.  1968. 

Memorandum  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs). 
Subject:  Use  of  military  transportation  for 
public  Information  and  community  rela- 
tions purposes  (RCS  CINFO-25). 
The  inclosed  report,  subject  as  above.  Is 
submitted   in  accordance  vrlth  Section   IX, 
DOD  Directive  5435.2  under  the  provisions 
of  RCS  DD-PA  (M)   591. 

For  the  Chief  of  Information: 

Lt.  Col.  Lane  Carlson,  GS, 
Deputy  Chief,  Policy  and  Plans  Division. 

Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public  Affairs 
Purposes 

To:  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

From:  HQ  ARADCOM,  Information  Office, 
Ent  AFB,  Colo. 

[Trip  date,  origin,  destination,  type  individ- 
ual, type  carrier  and  ownership,  and  pur- 
pose) 

3-5  Oct  68.  Floyd  Bennet  Fid,  N.Y.,  to  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  1,  T-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

3-5  Oct  68,  Hamilton  AFB,  Calif.,  to  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  2,  C-131,  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

10-12  Offt  68,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Ft.  Bliss, 
Tex.,  White  Sands.  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB.  Colo., 
Incl  3,  VT-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

10-12  Oct  68,  Miami,  Fla.,  from  Homestead 
AFB,  Fla.,  Ft.  BUss,  Tex.,  White  Sands.  N. 
Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Incl.  4,  VT-29,  Opera- 
tion Understanding. 

17-19  Oct  68,  Highlands.  N.J.,  to  Ft.  Bliss, 
Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo., 
Incl  5,  T-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

17-19  Oct  68,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Ft.  Bliss, 
Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo., 
Incl  6,  C-54,  Operation  Understanding. 

24-26  Oct  68,  Stewart  AFB,  N.T.,  to  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  7,  T-29,  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

4-26  Oct  68,  O'Hare  Fid,  111.,  to  Ft.  BUss, 
Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo., 
Incl  8,  T-29,  Operation  Undertandlng. 

31  Oct-2  Nov  68,  Logan  Internat'l,  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex., 
Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Incl  9,  T-29,  Operation  Un- 
derstanding. 

31  Oct-2  Nov  68,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  to  Ft. 
BUss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,iEnt  AFB 
Colo.,  Incl  10,  C-97,  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

Benjamin  A.  Spiller, 

Colonel,  GS 
Information  Officer. 

New  York  Operation   Understanding,   Oc- 
tober 3-5,  1968 
0UE8T  list 

1.  Mr.  Richard  Halversen,  Free  Lance  Writ- 
er, New  York,  N.Y. 

2.  Mrs.  Kae  Hayes,  Military  Life,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

3.  Miss  Thecla  Holdane,  True  Magazine, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

4.  Miss  Julie  Johnson,  This  Week  Maga- 
zine, New  York,  N.Y. 

5.  Mr.  Henry  Marrows,  Technical  Informa- 
tion Manager,  Western  Electric,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

6.  Mr.  John  F.  Mason,  Military-Aerospace 
Editor,   Electronic   Design,  New   York,   N.Y. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  J.  L.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  Hq  1st  Region,  ARADCOM,  Escort 
Officer. 

2.  Captain  V.  L.  Estes,  Information  Officer. 
Hq  1st  Region.  ARADCOM.  AssUtant  Escort 
Officer. 
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Sam   FRANcnco   Operation    UNDERSTAin>iNO, 
October  3-6,  1968 

CtTEST  LIST 

1.  Mr.  Bowen  Bridges,  Primary  Inspector, 
Marin  County  Sheriff's  Department,  San 
Rafael,  Calif. 

2.  Miss  Mary  Broaddus,  President,  Oakland 
Chapter,  Business  tc  Professional  Women's 
Club,  Oakland,  CaUf. 

3.  Honorable  Florence  B.  Douglas  (Mrs.), 
Mayor,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

4.  Mm.  Delia  L.  Edge,  Attorney,  Bledsoe, 
Smith,  Cathart,  Johnson  &  Rogers,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

6.  Mrs.  GerlLnde  Emadin,  President,  Marin 
Business  &  Professional  Women's  Club,  San 
Rafael,  Calif. 

6.  Mr.  Ben  Parlattl,  President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Tlburon,  CaUf. 

7.  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Godfrey,  Chairman,  Coimty 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Fairfield,  CaUf. 

8.  Mr.  David  C.  Hansen,  President,  Cham- 
ber of  Oommeroe,  Castro  Valley,  Calif. 

9.  Mrs.  Alblna  Kaiser,  Social  Secretary  to 
Mayor  Florence  Douglas,  Vallejo,  CaUf. 

10.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Meyers,  Assistant  Super- 
visor, Stock  Control,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  DanviUe,  CaUf. 

11.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Mills,  President,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Publisher.  Mill  VaUey 
Record,  Mill  Valley,  CaUf. 

12.  Miji.  EUoulse  Sherer,  President,  Lake 
Merrltt  Chapter,  National  Secretaries  Asso- 
ciation, Hayward.  Calif. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Tarver,  Commanding 
Officer,  40th  Artillery  Brigade,  Escort  Officer 

2.  Major  Betty  J.  Benedict,  Information 
Officer,  6th  Region  ARADCOM,  A&ststant 
Escort  Officer 

3.  Warrant  Officer  Terrence  M.  Connor, 
Aviation  Operations  Officer,  40th  Artillery 
Brigade,  Assistant  Escort  Officer 

PrrrsBURGH  Operation  Understanding, 

October  10-12,   1968 

guest  list 

1.  Mr.  Ernest  U.  Buckman,  Oliver-Tyrone 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Mr.  John  W.  Dameron,  Executive  Di- 
rector and  General  Manager,  Port  Authority 
of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3.  Honorable  Jules  Filo,  Member,  House  of 
Representatives,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Mifflin,  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Honorable  Malcom  Hay,  Judge  of 
Orphans  Court,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Mr.  Wilbert  F.  Huntley,  Director  of  Blast 
Furnace  Operations,  Jones  &  LaughUn  Steel 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Mr.  Carl  S.  McKee,  President,  Interna- 
tional Staple  &  Machine  Co.,  Butler,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

7.  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Parry,  Executive  Man- 
ager, Western  Pennsylvania  Safety  CouncU, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

8.  Honorable  GwUym  A.  Price,  Jr.,  Judge, 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

9.  Mr.  Norman  Rea,  Redding,  Blackston, 
Rea  &  Sell,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

10.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Santon,  President,  Com- 
munity Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

11.  Mr.  Anthony  W.  Saveikls,  Tonldale 
Restaurant,  President  of  Board  of  Trade, 
Oakdale,  Pennsylvania. 

12.  Mr.  Mark  G.  Shultz.  Sheriff,  Sheriff's 
Office  of  Greene  County,  Waynesburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Walter  M.  Drozd,  Deputy  Com- 
mander, 31st  ArtUlery  Brigade  (AD),  Escort 
Officer. 

2.  First  Lieutenant  Gerald  E.  McCarthy, 
Assistant  Adjutant,  3l8t  Artillery  Brigade 
<AD) ,  Assistant  Escort  Officer. 


3.  First  Lieutenant  Frank  J.  Fabish,  Com- 
manding Officer,  Headquarters  Battery,  3d 
Battalion,  let  ArtlUery.  Assistant  Bsoort  Of- 
floer. 

Miami   Operation   Undrrstandinc,    October 
10-12,  1968 

GUEST  LIST 

1.  Mrs.  Jane  Agey,  President,  Agey  Adver- 
tising Agency,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

2.  Mrs.  Terry  CampbeU,  Wife  of  President 
of  International  Lions  Club,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 

3.  Mrs.  Erma  Crandell,  Active  in  veteran 
and  civic  affairs,  St.  Petersburg,  Largo,  Flor- 
ida. 

4.  Mrs.  Marguerite  Drummond,  Past  Presi- 
dent, American  Auxiliary  In  Florida,  Col. 
Drummond  (Ret.)  is  civilian  aide  to  Sec.  of 
Army,  Fla.,  Bonlfay,  Florida. 

6.  Mrs.  Nancy  Evans,  Wife  of  Brigadier 
General  Evans  (Ret.),  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

6.  Mrs.  Betty  Gallagher,  Educational  ad- 
visor in  Miami  School  system,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 

7.  Mrs.  Marcell  Madero,  Active  in  local 
civic  affairs,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

8.  Mrs.  Joan  McHale,  Fashion  Editor,  Mi- 
ami Herald,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

9.  Mrs.  Jamie  Mehrtens,  Wife  of  U.S.  DU- 
trict  Coiui;  Judge,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

10.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Mitchell,  Confidential  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Arthur  Vining  Davis,  prom- 
inent realtor  (deceased) ,  South  Dade, 
Florida. 

11.  Mrs.  Vera  Neale,  Active  in  civic  affairs. 
Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

12.  Mrs.  Carolyn  Pearce,  Member,  Board  of 
Regents,  Florida  State  University  System, 
Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

13.  Mrs.  Mai  Rogers,  Active  in  Miami  com- 
munity civic  affairs,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

14.  Mrs.  Christine  Stebbins,  Civic  leader 
with  Miami  TV  channel  #2,  Planning  in  Edu- 
cational Programs,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Major  Harvey  C.  Pelmster,  S-4.  13th 
Artillery  Group  (AD),  Elscort  Officer. 

2.  Captain  Vlrjginla  L.  Estes,  Information 
Officer,  1st  Region,  ARADCOM,  Assistant  Es- 
cort Officer. 

New   Jersey-New   York   Operation   Under- 
standing,  October    17-19,    1968 
quest  list 

1.  Mr.  Harrison  Blair,  Vice  President  (Re- 
tired), Chemical  New  York  Bank  and  Trust, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

2.  Mr.  Everett  Frooks,  Partner,  Frooks  & 
Prooks,  New  York,  N.Y. 

3.  Honorable  Willard  B.  Knowlton,  State 
Senator,  Bergen  County,  N.J. 

4.  Colonel  Vincent  A.  Lane  (AUS  Ret), 
Member  of  New  York  CThamber  of  Commerce. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

5.  Mr.  Hugh  Malone,  Director,  Public  Rela- 
tions, Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

6.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Phelan,  Artist-niustra- 
tor,  New  York,  N.Y. 

7.  Mr.  David  E.  Van  Iderstlne,  President, 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

8.  Mr.  Everett  B.  Vreeland,  State  Assembly- 
man, Morris  County,  N.J. 

9.  Mr.  CurtU  Winston,  Legislative  Aide, 
Trenton,  N.J. 

10.  Mr.  Peter  WoJtuI,  Vice  President,  Con- 
tinental Can  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  William  T.  Harris,  Executive  Of- 
ficer, 62nd  Artillery  Brigade  (AD) ,  Highlands 
Army  Air  Defense  Site,  Highlands,  N.J.,  Es- 
cort Officer. 

2.  2nd  Lieutenant  Joel  E.  Steirman,  In- 
formation Officer,  52nd  Artillery  Brigade 
(AD),  Highlands  Army  Air  Defense  Site, 
Highlands,  NJ.,  AssUtant  Escort  Officer. 


Ohio  National  Guard  Opseation  Under- 
STANDING,  October  17-19,  1068 
•DBsr  usr 

I.  Mr.  WUUam  H.  Anderson,  Vice  President, 
F  &  R  Lazarus  Oompojiy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

3.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  C.  Clouse, 
Chief,  Administrative  and  Personnel,  Selec- 
tive Service  System  for  State  of  CMiio,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

3.  Honorable  Calvin  F.  Conrad,  Mayor  of 
Oxford,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

4.  Mr.  Brian  G.  Dailey,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Snelllng  and  Snelling  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

5.  Mr.  Fred  W.  Fisher,  President.  Fisher 
Cheese  Company.  Wapakoneta.  Ohio. 

6.  Mr.  Lynn  W.  Georgia,  Ass't  Supervisor, 
Military  Communication,  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7.  Mr.  WUllam  W.  GUflllen.  Architect,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

8.  Mr.  J.  Robert  Haneswortb,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Huntington  National  Bank,  Columbus, 
Otilo. 

9.  Brigadier  General  Paul  E.  Hoover,  Com- 
mander. Hq,  12l8t  Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 
Lockboume  AFB,  Ohio. 

10.  Mr.  Leon  Landon,  President,  Columbia 
National    Corporation,    Columbus,    C^lo. 

II.  Colonel  Heber  L.  Mlnton,  AUS,  Director, 
Selective  Service  System  for  State  of  Ohio, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

12.  Mr.  Fred  E.  Mocr,  Director,  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  State  of  CMilo,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

13.  Dr.  Richard  D.  Potts,  Springfield  Ohio. 

14.  Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice,  Vice  President  & 
General  Manager,  Ohio  Power  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

16.  Mr.  Francis  J.  Quinn,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  F.  J.  Quinn  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

16.  Mr.  Melvln  Rackoff,  President,  Rackoff 
Associates,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

17.  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Sharp,  Division  Manager, 
General  Telephone  Company  of  Ohio,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

18.  Mr.  Fran  Stratman,  General  Manager, 
Radio  StaUon  WMWM,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

19.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Teater,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
State  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

20.  Colonel  William  G.  Totman.  Assistant 
Quartermaster  General,  Adjutant  Generals 
Department,  State  of  Ohio   Columbus,  Ohio. 

21.  Mr.  Richard  C.  Yocum,  President, 
Yocxun  Realty  Ccnnpany,  Lima,  Ohio. 

escorts 

1.  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Herzog,  Air  Defense 
Officer,  The  Adjutant  General's  Department. 
State  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Bbcort 
Officer. 

2.  Major  Frank  N.  Cremer,  Deputy  Group 
Commander.  88th  ArtlUery  Group  (AD),  WU- 
mlngton.  Ohio,  Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

3.  CW3  Ray  E.  Swerleln,  Air  Defense  Office. 
The  Adjutant  General's  Department,  State  of 
Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Assistant  Escort 
Officer. 

New  York  Operation  Understanding. 

October  24-26,  1968 

guest  list 

1.  Colonel  Robert  J.  Beckwith,  State  of 
Connecticut,  Veterans'  Home  and  Hospital, 
Rocky  HIU,  Connecticut. 

2.  Mr.  Richard  H.  BuUwinkel,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, County  National  Bank,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

3.  Mr.  Jack  Doyle,  President,  Newburgh 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Newburgh. 
N.Y. 

4.  Mr.  Andrew  Ferreira,  Enfield  Wilding, 
Enfield,  Connecticut. 

6.  Mr.  WllUam  J.  Johnston,  Staff  Assistant. 
Contact  Division,  Veterans'  Administration. 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

6.  Mr.  Eugene  KeUy,  Insurance  Executive, 
Manchester,  Connecticut. 
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7.  Mr.  O.  Russell  L«Beau,  President,  Bern- 
stein &  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

8.  Mr.  John  Lovell,  Associate  Professor, 
Political  Science,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeep- 
sle.  N.Y. 

9.  Dr.  David  R.  Shapiro,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Newburgh,  N.Y. 

10.  Mr.  John  Sherman.  Director,  New- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce,  Newburgh, 
N.Y. 

11.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Stover,  President. 
County  National  Bank,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Ned  Ackner,  Chief  of  Staff.  Hq, 
1st   Region,  ARADCOM,  Escort  OfBcer. 

2.  Captain  V.  L.  Estes,  Information  Officer. 
Hq.  Ist  Region.  ARADCOM.  Assistant  Escort 
Officer. 

Chicago  Operaiion  Dnderstandinc,  Octobfr 
24-26.   1968 

GUEST    LIST 

1.  Mrs.  Catherine  Charlton.  Wife  of  Com- 
mander, 45th  Brigade.  Mt.  Prospect,  Illinois. 

2.  Mrs.  Verna  Corey,  Wife  of  Administra- 
tive Ass't.  to  Mayor  Daley,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

3.  Mrs.  Blllie  Demler.  Wife  of  Maj.  Oeu. 
Demler.  Commander  of  Air  Force  Technical 
Training  Center.  Cbanute  AFB.  Illinois. 

4.  Mrs.  Ann  Hanson.  Wife  of  Village  Man- 
ager, Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

5.  Mrs.  Wanda  Kecgan.  Vice  President,  Ar- 
row Road  Construction  Co..  Mt.  Prospect, 
Illinois. 

6.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Melnzer.  Wife  of  Pastor. 
Grace  United  Church  of  Christ.  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. 

7.  Mrs.  Carolyn  Miller.  Wife  of  Executive 
Vice  President.  Badger  Meter  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

8.  Mrs.  Catherine  Peeples,  Wife  of  Assistant 
Vice  President.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  Mil- 
waukee. Wisconsin. 

9.  Miss  Marion  Roche.  U.S.O.  Representa- 
tive, American  Women's  Voluntary  Services, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

10.  Mrs.  Odette  Slmonson.  Wife  of  Air  De- 
fense Officer.  State  of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. 

11.  Mrs.  Margaret  Sopocko,  Treasurer. 
American  Women's  Voluntary  Services.  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 

12.  Mrs.  Virginia  Thomas.  Clerk-Treasurer. 
City  of  Portage,  Portage,  Indiana. 

13.  Mrs.  Mary  Woods.  Wife  of  Village  Presi- 
dent. Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 


1.  Colonel  George  P.  Charlton,  Command- 
ing Officer,  45th  Artillery  Brigade,  Escort 
Officer. 

2.  2d  Lieutenant  Richard  J.  MarcotulUo. 
Information  Officer.  45th  Artillery  Brigade, 
Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

Massachusetts  AUSA  Operation  Under- 
standing. October  31-November  2,  1968 
guest  list 

1.  Honorable  Thaddeus  Buczko  (Ma J.. 
USAR).  The  Auditor,  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Salem,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Mr.  Myron  B.  Harmon,  Jr.  (Cpt.,  Mass. 
ARNG).  Manager.  Myron  B.  Harmon  &  Asso- 
ciates, Ins.  Agency.  Arlington.  Massachusetts. 

3.  Mr.  Robert  Hawes  (Col..  USAR,  Ret.), 
Sales  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Corp., 
Needham,  Massachusetts. 

4.  ISi.  John  J.  Hlgglns  III,  Pres.,  Middle- 
sex Electronics  Company,  Sec.  &  Treas., 
Realty  Trust  Corp.  of  Middlesex  County,  Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts. 

5.  Mr.  WilUam  McGonagle  (BO,  USAR, 
Ret.),  Vice  Pres.,  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  Past  Vice  Pres.,  Mass.  Bay  Chapter, 
AUSA,  Lexington,  Massachusetts. 

6.  Mr.  Robert  Mishol,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Ludlow,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

7.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Nelson  (Lt.,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve),  Founder  &  Partner,  Robert 


Lawrence  Productions,  Inc.,  Manager,  Scott 
Group,  Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

8.  Mr.  Chester  A.  Parkhurst  (Col.,  USAR, 
Ret.),  General  Contractor,  Treas.,  Mass.  Bay 
Chapter,  AUSA,  Georgetown,  Massachusetts. 

9.  Mr.  William  Richards,  Assistant  Dean 
of  Men,  University  of  Massachusetts,  South 
Deerfleld,  Massachusetts. 

10.  Mr.  John  Slegrist,°  Assistant  Director  of 
Placement  and  Financial  Aid,  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Amherst.  Massachusetts. 

11.  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Director.  Commu- 
nity Action  Program  for  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Islands.  Former  Admin.  Ass't  to  the  Pres.  of 
Mass.  Senate.  Former  Director  of  Labor  Re- 
lations, U.  of  Mass..  Osterville.  Massachu- 
setts. 

12.  Mr.  Arthur  Warren.  University  Pood 
Service,  Manager  of  Food  Services  Depart- 
ment.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 
Massachusetts. 

13.  Mr.  John  J.  West  (Cpt..  AND.  Mass.). 
Administrative  Assistant.  Massachusetts  Na- 
tional Guard.  Sec.  Mass.  Bay  Chapter.  AUSA. 
Melrose.  Massachusetts. 


1.  Colonel  Charles  A.  Wilson.  Jr..  Deputy 
Commanding  Officer.  S2d  Artillery  Brigade 
(AD),  Escort  Officer. 

2.  1st  Lieutenant  Richard  R.  Galaty.  Com- 
manding Officer,  Headquarters  &  Headquar- 
ters Battery.  24th  Artillery  Group,  Assistant 
Escort  Officer. 

Missouri  National  Guard  Operation  Under- 
standing, October  31-November  2,  1968 
GUEST  list 

1.  BG  Robert  E.  Buechler,  Attorney-at- 
Law,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

2.  Mr.  Donald  L.  Campbell,  Vice  President, 
Exchange  National  3ank,  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

3.  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Correnti,  Attorney-at- 
Lnw.  St.   Louis.  Missouri. 

4.  Mr.  Kenneth  Cruse.  PIO.  Civil  Defense 
Oflice.  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

5.  Mr.  I.  A.  ("Ash")  Goodson.  Lumber- 
man. Grant  City,  ^ssouri. 

6.  Mr.  Jeff  D.  Lance.  Attorney-at-Law, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

7.  Mr.  John  J.  Lynch,  Auditor,  Department 
of  Revenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

8.  Col.  H.  A.  Meyers,  Operations  &  Train- 
ing Officer,  Office  of  Adjutant  General,  State 
of  Missouri,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

9.  Lt.  Col.  William  G.  Patterson,  Comptrol- 
ler, Jefferson  City.  Missouri. 

10.  Rev.  James  L.  Pennington  (LtC,  Chap- 
lain, USAR).  Pastor,  Community  Christian 
Church.  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

11.  Honorable  Jack  P.  Pritchard.  Judge, 
Missouri  Supreme  Court,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 

12.  Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Pugh.  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 

13.  Mr.  James  L.  Rackers,  Principal,  Hellas 
High  School,  Jefferson   City,  Missouri. 

14.  Honorable  Joe  F.  Rains,  Missouri  House 
of  Representatives,  Sedalla,  Missouri. 

15.  Mr.  Clifford  L.  Rates,  Assistant  Vice 
President,  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

16.  Lt.  Col.  WllUam  E.  Schofleld,  139th 
Military  Airlift  Group,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

17.  Mr.  Gregory  C.  Stockard,  Attorney-at- 
Law,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

18.  Lt.  Col.  Harry  G.  Thomson,  Jr.,  139th 
Military  Airlift  Group,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

19.  Mr.  Harold  G.  VanSickle,  Electrical  En- 
gineer, Robins  Lightning  Protection  Co.. 
Mayor  of  Maryville,  MaryvlUe,  Missouri. 

20.  Mr.  Mllo  H.  Walz,  Walz  Furniture  Com- 
pany, Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

21.  Mr.  Jackson  A.  Wright,  General  Coun- 
sel, Missouri  University,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Walter  C.  Wilson,  State  Air  De- 
fense Officer,  Escort  Officer. 

2.  Major  Russell  E    Rhoads,  Staff  Admin- 


istrative   Assistant,    135th    Artillery    Oroup, 
MoARNO,  Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

3.  CW3  Joseph  D.  Driver,  Sr.,  Staff  Admin- 
istrative Specialist,  Office  of  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, State  of  Missouri,  Assistant  Escort  Of- 
ficer. 

Memorandum  for :  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs). 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 
Affairs  Purposes. 
The  inclosed  report,  subject  as  above,  is 
submitted  in  accordance  with  Section  IX. 
DOD  Directive  5435.2  under  the  provisions  of 
RCS  DD-PA  (M)  691. 

Col.  Lane  Carlson, 
Deputy  Chief,  Policy  &  Plans  Division 

(For  the  Chief  of  Information » . 

Use  or  Military  Carriers  for  Public  ArrAiBs 

Purposes 
To:  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

From:    HQ   ARADCOM,    Information    Office. 
Ent  AFB,  Colo. 

[Trip  date,  origin,  destination,  tj^e  individ- 
ual, type  carrier  and  ownership,  and 
purpose] 

14-16  Nov  68.  Newark,  N.J.,  to  Port  Bliss. 
Tex..  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo., 
Incl  1,  VT-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

14-16  Nov  68,  McChord  AFB,  Wash,  to  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex..  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl,  2.  C-131.  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

21-23  Nov.  68,  New  York  to  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.. 
White  Sands.  N.  Mex..  Incl  3,  C-97,  Operation 
Understanding. 

New   Jerset-New    York   Operation   Under- 
standing. November  14-16,  1968 
guest  list 

1.  Mrs.  Irene  Baker,  Wife  of  Dr.  Thoma.s 
Baker  (Dentist) ,  Yonkers.  New  York. 

2.  Miss  Mary  Anne  Baker,  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  President.  CBS-TV,  New  York  City. 
Yonkers.  New  York. 

3.  Mrs.  Maria  J.  Dunham,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Dunham  Tunnel  and  Excavation 
Corporation,  New  York,  New  York. 

4.  Mrs.  Margaret  Frooks,  Lawyer.  Frooks  & 
Prooks,  New  York,  New  York. 

5.  Mrs.  Ruth  Hampton,  Wife  of  Command- 
ing General,  52d  Artillery  Brigade,  Fort  Han- 
cock, New  Jersey. 

6.  Mrs.  Katherlne  Harrington,  Women's 
Edlto",  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany,  New 
York. 

7.  Mrs.  Melissa  Herrara,  Wife  of  Director 
of  Civil  Defense,  NJ.  and  Pa.,  Mlddletown, 
New  Jersey. 

8.  Miss  Consuelo  Higuera,  Assistant  Vice 
President,  Public  Relations,  Banco  de  Ponce. 
Bronx,  New  York. 

9.  Mrs.  Grace  McVey,  Wife  of  Presbyterian 
Clergyman,  Kingston,  New  York. 

10.  Mrs.  Ruth  Page.  Wife  of  Vice  President. 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Exec.  Director 
of  N.J.  Federation  of  Dist.  Boards  of  Ed., 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

11.  Miss  Margot  Sherman,  Senior  Vice 
President  and  Assistant  to  the  President. 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 

escorts 

1.  Brigadier  General  Rex  H.  Hampton, 
Commanding  General,  52d  Artillery  Brigade, 
Escort  Officer. 

2.  Lieutenant  Harold  G.  White,  Alde-de- 
Camp,  52d  Artillery  Brigade.  Assistant  Escort 
Officer. 

Seattle   Operation   Understanding, 

November  14-16,  1968 

guest  list 

1.  Major  General  George  S.  Cook  (Retired), 
Attorney  at  Law,  Cook,  Flanagan  and  Berst, 
Vice  President,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Seattle,  Washington. 

2.  B4r.  Glen  G.   Courtney.  Vice  President, 
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National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Chairman, 
Armed  Services  Division,  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Seattle,  Washington. 

3.  Mr.  Donald  K.  Gallagher,  Manager,  Va- 
shor.  Telephone  Corporation,  Member,  Va- 
shon  Kiwanis  Club,  Burton,  Washington. 

4.  Mr.  Ralph  R.  Hearn,  Deputy  Manager, 
SENTINEL  Implementation,  Boeing  Co.,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Bellevue,  Washington. 

5.  Mr.  Frank  Ireton,  President,  Northshore 
First  National  Bank,  Past  President,  Bothell 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bothell,  Washington. 

6.  Mr.  Russell  E.  Jacobson,  Deputy  Fire 
Chief,  Seattle,  President,  Magnolia  Kiwanis 
Club,  Scuttle,  Washington. 

7.  Mr.  Roderick  R.  Kirkwood,  Director  of 
Engineering,  John  Graham  &  Company, 
Member,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Se- 
attle, Washington. 

8.  Mr.  George  R.  Lee,  Realtor,  Jensen -Rich- 
ards-Olhava,  Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 
Commander,  Kingston  Post,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Kingston,  Washington. 

9.  Honorable  Alfred  E.  Leland,  Representa- 
tive, State  of  Washington,  Past  Mayor,  Kirk- 
land,  Washington.  Redmond.  Washington. 

10.  Mr.  C.  John  Newlands,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Eisenbower-Carlson-Newlands,  Reha-Sinnitt, 
Former  Director,  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Tacoma,  Washington. 

11.  Mr.  Earl  F.  Reilly,  Northwest  Realty  and 
Land  Company,  Member,  Kingston  Business- 
men's Association,  Kingston,  Washington. 

12.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Sparling.  Jr..  President. 
Ferrous  Corporation.  Past  President,  Belle- 
vue Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bellevue,  Wash- 
ington. 

13.  Mr.  William  R.  Willlngham,  Owner  and 
Manager,  Vashon  Drug  Store,  Past  President, 
Vashon  Kiwanis  Club,  Burton,  Washington. 

escorts 

1.  Colonel  Charles  W.  Ennls,  Commanding 
Officer,  49th  Artillery  Group  (AD),  Escort 
Officer. 

2.  1st  Lieutenant  Mark  E.  Smith,  Adjutant, 
40th  Artillery  Oroup  (AD),  Assistant  Escort 
Officer. 

New   York  Operation   Understanding 

November   21-23,   1968 

guest  list 

1.  Mr.  John  R.  Alexander,  Manager,  Plant 
Pacilities,  General  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.,  Scotia,  New  York. 

2.  Major  General  John  C.  Baker,  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  Governor,  Division  of  Military 
&  Naval  Affairs,  Albany,  New  York. 

3.  Mr.  Clifford  B.  Campbell,  Real  Estete 
Broker,  Jamaica,  New  York. 

4.  Mr.  Oswald  Chambers,  Supervisor,  Dis- 
play Section,  Advertising  Department,  Brook- 
lyn Union  Gas  Company,  Valley  Stream  New 
York. 

6.  Honorable  Louis  DeSalvio,  New  York 
State  Assemblyman,  New  York,  New  York. 

6.  Mr.  Richard  C.  Dewey,  President,  R.  C. 
Dewey,  Inc.,  Dewey  Bldg.  Systems,  Inc.,  Ken- 
more,  New  York. 

7.  Mr.  James  J.  Drislane,  Lawyer,  Albany, 
New  York. 

8.  Mr.  Roger  Pay,  Assistant  to  Town  Board, 
Town  of  North  Hempstead,  Manhasset,  N.Y.. 
Wllllston  Park,  New  York. 

9.  Honorable  William  R.  Fleischer,  Mayor, 
Village  of  East  Hills,  East  Hills,  New  York. 

10.  Commander  Edward  G.  Glsbume,  As- 
sistant Executive  Officer,  Logistics,  New  York 
Naval  Mllltla,  Albany,  New  York. 

11.  Dr.  Chester  P.  Glor,  Jr.,  Dentist,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  Tonawanda,  New  York 

12.  Honorable  Stephen  R.  Greco,  New  York 
State  Assemblyman,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

13.  Mr.  John  J.  Gustafson,  General  Man- 
ager, Keeler's  Restaurant,  Albany,  New  York. 

14.  Major  Uoyd  E.  Haas,  S-3,  1st  Battalion, 
244th  Artillery,  NYARNG,  Roslyn,  New  York. 

15.  Mr.  Hugh  K.  C.  Hayward,  Manager,  Fa- 
cilities Division,  Union  Carbide  Corporation, 
Llnde  Division,  Tonawanda,  N.Y..  Buffalo 
New  York. 


16.  Mr.  John  Hekker,  Lawyer,  Nyack,  N.Y., 
Johnson  &  Hekker.  South  Nyack,  New  York. 

17.  Mr.  John  W.  Houck.  Assistant  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Manufacturers  &  Traders  Trust  Com- 
pany, Grand  Island,  New  York. 

18.  Honorable  Prescott  B.  Huntington,  New 
York  State  Assemblyman,  Smltbtown,  New 
York. 

19.  Mr.  Jess  Kaplan,  President,  MAI:  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  New  City,  N.Y.,  Nanuet, 
New  York. 

20.  Mr.  Goodwin  D.  Katzen,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Rockland  County  Center  for  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  New  City,  New  York. 

21.  Mr.  Wallace  L.  Kowalewski,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Colecraft  Corporation,  Lancaster,  N.Y., 
WllllamsvlUe,  New  York. 

22.  Honorable  Stanley  Krause,  Mayor,  Inc. 
Village  of  Mlneola,  Mineola,  New  York. 

23.  Honorable  Dalton  R  Miller,  Mayor, 
Hempstead.  Hempstead.  New  York. 

24.  Mr.  Arnie  C.  Mortensen,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kenmore,  New 
York. 

25.  Mr.  Alexander  Mrozek,  Operations  & 
Training  Officer,  Consolidated  Erie  County 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Emergency  Operations 
Center,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y.,  Lancaster,  New 
York. 

26.  Mr.  William  Schrauth,  Attorney,  Ja- 
maica, N.Y.,  RockvlUe  Centre,  New  York. 

27.  Mr.  James  A.  Stiles,  Vice  President, 
Williams  Press.  Inc.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Loudon- 
ville.  New  York. 

28.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Stcne,  President  &  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  Farmers  National  Bank, 
Malone,  New  York. 

29.  Dr.  John  H.  Stone.  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner. New  York  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Markets.  Albany,  New  York. 

30.  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Swyer,  President,  L.  A. 
Swyer  &  Company,  General  Contractors.  Al- 
bany, New  York. 

31.  Dr.  Fred  A.  Tuthill,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lancaster,  N.Y.,  Depew,  New  York. 

32.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Floyd  M.  White, 
Air  Defense  Officer,  Division  of  Military  & 
Naval  Affairs.  Albany,  New  York. 

33.  Mr.  Cliff  Williams,  Director  of  Pur- 
chasing. Town  of  North  Hempstead,  Manhas- 
set. N.Y..  Mlneola,  New  York. 

34.  Mr.  Allen  Y.  Zack,  Reporter,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Depew,  New 
York. 

Escorts 

1.  Colonel  Charles  J.  McClure,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Headquarters,  New  York  Army 
National  Guard.  Escort  Officer. 

2.  Colonel  John  H.  Cochran,  Jr.,  G-4,  1st 
Region,  ARADCOM,  Stewart  AFB,  Assistant 
Escort  Officer. 

U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  6, 1968. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes  (RCS  CINFO-25) 
To:  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  D.C. 
Forwarded     per     reporting     requirement 
(RCS  CINPO-25). 
For  the  commander : 

William  H.  Messenger, 
Chief.   Community  Relations  Informa- 
tion Office. 


Department  or  the  Armt, 
Headquarters,  Lexington-Blux 
Grass  Army  Depot, 

LexinffUm,  Ky. 
Subject:   Use  of  Mlltlary  Transporation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes  (RCS  CINPO-25) 
Attn:  AMCIN-CR. 
Commanding  Genxral, 
US.  Army  Materiel  Command. 
Washington.  D.C: 

1.  Reference  AMCR  360-5,  dated  March  5, 
1968. 

2.  Mr.  Harold  B.  Barton,  Adjutant  for  the 
Eastern     Kentucky     University,     R.O.T.C., 


Richmond,  Kentucky,  requested  the  follow- 
ing vehicles  to  transport  equipment  ana 
cadets: 

[Equipment,  origin,  destination,  and  date] 

Truck  2^  ton,  Richmond,  Ky.,  to  Ft.  Knox, 
Ky.,  7  Nov  68. 

Bus,  Richmond,  Ky.,  to  Cumberland,  Ky., 
9  Nov  68. 

Truck    21^    ton    (6),    Richmond,   Ky.,    to 
Richmond,  Ky.,  10  Nov  68. 

CarryaflTRlchmond,  Ky.,  to  Harrodsburg, 
Ky..  11  Nov  68. 

Truck  2'/i  ton,  Richmond,  Ky.,  to  Ft.  Knor, 
Ky.,  19  Nov  68. 

•Tractor    W/flatbed,    Richmond,    Ky.,    to 
Richmond,  Ky..  23  Nov  68. 

*(Thls  was  utilized  as  a  reviewing  stand 
for  Military  Day  activities.) 

3.  Lieutenant  Commander  L.  M.  Lavin,  re- 
questing officer,  for  the  U.S.  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  Training  Center,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  utilized  the  following  ve- 
hicles to  transport  personnel: 
[Equipment,  origin,  destination,  and    date] 

Bus    (2),   Lexington,   Ky.,   to   Winchester, 
Ky..  9-10  Nov  68. 

For  the  commander: 

Lt.  Col.  John  P.  Foley, 
Dir.  for  Administration. 

Memorandum  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (pubUc  affairs) . 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public     Information     and     Community 
Relations  Purposes  (RCS  CINFO-25). 
The  Inclosed  report,  subject  as  above.  Is 
submitted   in   accordance   with   Section   IX, 
DOD  Directive  5435.2  under  the  provisions  of 
RCS  DD-PA  (M)  591. 

For  the  chief  of  Information : 

Col.  Leonard  P.  Dileanib. 

Deputy  Chief, 
Policy  &  Plans  Division. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Head- 
quarters, 4th  U.  S.  Army, 

Fort  San  Houston.  Tex. 
Subject:    Nonlocal    Travel    for    Community 

Relations  Purposes  (RCS  CINPO-25). 
Chief  of  Information, 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C. 

1.  Reference:  Para  27b,  AR  360-5. 

2.  The  following  report  for  January  1969  is 
submitted : 

a.  Marshall  D.  Hamilton,  Hamilton  Tire 
Service,  Chairman,  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee; Al  Jarrell,  District  Manager,  Texas 
Power  &  Light  Co ;  Pennle  Adkina.  Gran- 
tbam-Adklns  Insurance;  Carroll  Davis.  Dis- 
trict Manager,  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.;  Bill  Houghton,  co-publisher.  Mineral 
Wells  Index;  Frank  Myers,  Vice  President, 
City  National  Bank;  Orval  W.  Shore,  Shore- 
Hull  Insurance;  Carl  Kessler,  Ed  Lee  Chev- 
rolet Co.;  Perry  Horton,  President,  City  Na- 
tional Bank;  Paul  Schneider,  President. 
Mineral  Wells  Savings  &  Loan  Association; 
George  O'Neal,  O'Neal  Distributing  Co.;  Bob 
Upham,  Independent  Oil  Operator;  Bill 
Echols,  Rancher;  Elwood  Hamilton,  Weather- 
ford  tire  merchant. 

b.  Fort  Wolters,  Texas  to  Fort  Rucker,  Ala- 
bama and  retiirn. 

c.  C-47H,  organic  to  Fort  Wolters. 

d.  Operation  Understanding  tour  for  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  members  of  Mineral 
Wells,  Weatherford  and  Breckenridge  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce : 

For  the  commander : 

1st.  Li.  B.  A.  Giles. 

March  11,  1060. 
Memorandum  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (PubUc  Affairs) . 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes  (RCS  CINPO-26). 
The  inclosed  report,  subject  as  above,  is 
submitted  in  accordance  with   Section  IX, 
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DOD  Directive  5435.2  under  the  provisions  of 
RCS  DD-PA  (M)  591. 

For  the  Chief  of  Information: 

LZONARO  P.  DXLEANIS, 

Colonel,  as.  Acting  Chief,  Policy  and 
Plans  Division. 

Use  of  MiLiTAitT  Carkiers  roB  Public 

AlTAIKS    PTTRPOSES 

To:  Chief  of  Information,  Depcu'tment  of  the 

Army,  Washington,  D.C. 
From:    HQ    ARADCOM,   Information    0£Bce, 

Ent  AFB,  Colo. 
I  Trip  date,  origin,  destination,  type  Individ- 
ual, type  carrier  and  ownership,  and  pur- 
pose) 

30  Jan-1  Feb  69.  Trenton,  N.J.,  to  Ft.  Bliss, 
rex..  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo., 
Incl  1.  C-121,  Operation  Understanding. 

13-15  Feb  69.  Clnclnnati-Dayton,  Ohio,  to 
Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Eiat  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  2.  VT-29D.  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

13-15  Feb  69.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  to  Ft. 
Bliss.  Tex..  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  3,  C-131D.  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

27-28  Feb  69.  Sacramento,  Calif.,  to  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  4.  2  C-131S,  Operation  Under- 
standing. 

Benjamin  A.  Spiller, 

Colonel,  GS 
Information  Officer. 

New  Jersey  Operation  Understanding, 

jANtTART  30-Febroart   1.   1969 

guest  list 

1.  Mrs.  Angeline  Brigiani,  Educator,  Wood- 
bridge  School  System,  Woodbrldge,  N.J., 
Jamesburg,  N.J. 

2.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Burch,  Founder-Director, 
The  Leaguers,  Inc.,  Civic  and  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, Newark,  N.J. 

3.  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Carbin,  Chairman,  Fed- 
erated Woman's  Club  of  New  Jersey,  £:ast 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

4.  Mrs.  Doris  W.  Dealaman,  Freeholder, 
Somerset  County  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders, SomerviUe,  N.J.,  Bemardsvllle,  N.J. 

5.  Dr.  Margery  Somers  Foster.  Dean  of  the 
College,  Douglas  College,  Rutgers,  The  State 
University.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

6.  Mrs.  Marion  E.  Olendinning,  President, 
Department  of  N.J..  Ladles  Auxiliary,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.,  Trenton, 
N.J.,  Quttenberg,  N.J. 

7.  Mrs.  Fern  A.  Gordon,  President,  N.J., 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Trenton, 
N.J..  Bayonne,  N.J. 

8.  Mrs.  Adrlenne  M.  Hayllng.  Member, 
Board  of  Directors.  Helene  Fuld  Hospital, 
Trenton,  N.J. 

9.  Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  HIU,  WUe  of  Colonel 
Raymond  J.  Hill,  State  Air  Defense  Officer, 
HHD,  New  Jersey  National  Ouard,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

10.  Mrs.  Bessie  Himmelsteln.  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Capitol  Motors.  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

11.  Mrs.  Dorothea  T.  Lamon,  Secretary. 
Walter  D.  Lamon  Co.,  Real  Estate  and  In- 
surance, Cinnaminson,  N.J.,  Riverton,  N.J. 

12.  Miss  Mildred  C.  Larason,  County  Clerk 
of  Hunterdon  Co.,  Flemington,  N.J.  Lambert- 
vlUe,  N.J. 

13.  Mrs.  Mary  R.  MacGlbeny.  Executive  As- 
sistant to  the  Chairman.  Department  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education.  Olassboro 
State  College,  Olassboro,  N.J.,  Clayton,  N.J. 

14.  Mrs.  Gertrude  P.  McCafferty.  Assistant 
Chief  Nurse.  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Mo- 
bile, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Glenslde,  Pa. 

15.  Mrs.  Mildred  McLean,  President,  N.J. 
Federation  of  Business  &  Professional  Wo- 
men's Club,  Summit,  N.J.,  Advertising  Pro- 
duction Manager,  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  Text 
Book  Publishers,  Morristown,  N.J.,  Summit, 
N.J. 

16.  Mrs.  Reglna  H.  Meredith.  Freeholder, 
Mercer  Co.  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders, 
Trenton,  N.J.,  Pennington,  N.J. 
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17.  Mrs.  Minerva  Navatto,  Surrogate  of 
Hunterdon  County,  Flemington,  N.J. 

18.  Dr.  Evelyn  M.  Reade,  Coordinator,  Grad- 
uate Studies.  Glassboro  State  College,  Olass- 
boro, N.J.,  Pitman,  N.J. 

19.  Miss  Nancy  J.  Robertson,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Public  Relations,  Middle  Atlantic  Dis- 
trict, United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Fairless  Hills, 
Pa.,  Levittown,  Pa. 

20.  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Sickle,  President.  Dept. 
of  N.J..  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  Long 
Valley.  NJ. 

21.  Miss  Ramona  Smith.  Correspondent 
and  Reporter.  Trenton  Evening  Times,  Tren- 
ton, N.J. 

22.  Mrs.  Mary  Steen.  Member.  Morrisvllle 
Women's  Club.  Morrisvllle.  Pa. 

23.  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Sullivan,  Secretary  and 
General  Manager.  Dav-id  B.  Marshall  Com- 
pany, Real  Estate  and  Insurance,  East 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

24.  Miss  Agnes  V.  Tliompson.  Principal. 
A.  Harry  Moore  Laboratory  School  of  N.J. 
State  College.  Jersey  City.  N.J. 

25.  Miss  Vivian  M.  'ntus,  National  Vice 
President,  Eastern  Division,  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  Paterson,  N.J. 

26.  Mrs.  Constance  Woodruff,  Director  of 
Community  Relations.  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  Newark,  N.J. 

27.  Mrs.  Margaret  I.  Young.  Wife  of  Colonel 
James  E.  Young.  President,  Army  &  Air  Nat'l 
Guard  Ass'n  of  N.J..  Trenton.  N.J.,  Spring 
Lake  Heights.  N.J. 

escorts 

1.  Major  General  James  P.  Cantwell.  The 
Chief  of  Staff,  Department  of  Defense,  State 
at  New  Jersey,  HHD,  NJARNG,  Escort  Officer. 

2.  Colonel  Raymond  J.  Hill,  State  Air  De- 
fense Officer,  HHD.  NJARNG.  Assistant  Es- 
cort Officer. 

3.  Colonel  Donald  H  McConnell.  Senior  Ad- 
viser. U.S.  Army  Advisory  Group.  N.J.  Army 
National  Guard,  Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

4.  Colonel  James  E.  Young.  President, 
Army  Se  Air  Nat'l  Guard  Ass'n  of  N.J.,  As- 
sistant Elscort  Officer. 

5.  Major  Robert  K.  Kroesen.  Information 
Officer.  Department  of  Defense.  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Assistant  Etocort  Officer. 

6.  Captain  James  F.  Cantwell.  Jr.,  Aide 
to  Chief  of  Staff,  Department  of  Defense, 
SUte  of  New  Jersey,  HHD,  NJARNG,  Assis- 
tant Escort  Officer. 

7.  2d  Lieutenant  Rodney  A.  McNelley, 
Executive  Officer,  Btry  D,  7th  Bn  (HERC) 
112th  Arty,  NJARNG,  Assistant  Escort  Offi- 
cer. 

8.  CWO  W-2  William  H.  Stephens.  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  Director  of  Personnel, 
Department  of  Defense,  State  of  New  Jersey, 
HHD.  NJARNG.  Assisttmt  Escort  Officer. 

Cincinnati-Dayton  Operation  Understand- 
ing. February  13-15.  1969 
guest  list 

1.  Mr.  David  Adair,  Owner,  Adair  Furniture 
Stores.  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

2.  Mr.  Fred  Bennett,  President,  Bennett 
Metal  Products  Company.  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

3.  Mr.  Victor  Cassino.  President,  Cassano 
Pizza  Kings.  Kettering.  Ohio. 

4.  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Cassells.  Reporter-Pho- 
tographer. WHID-TV.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

5.  Mr.  John  H.  Elfrlng,  Resident  Plant 
Manager,  Cincinnati  Lathe  and  Tool  Co., 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 

6.  Mr.  Jlmmie  D.  Pawley,  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager.  National  Gear  Cor- 
poration. Wilmington,  Ohio. 

7.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Helldoerfer,  President, 
Helldoerfer-Castellini,  Inc..  Dajijon,  Ohio. 

8.  Mr.  Bruce  Miller,  Owner.  Aurora  Shell 
Oil  Company.  Aurora.  Indiana. 

9.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Nanz,  Partner,  Southeast- 
ern Supply  Co.,  Lawrencebiirg,  Indiana. 

10.  Mr.  Alexander  Raizk,  President.  Wil- 
mington Iron  and  Metal  Company,  Wilming- 
ton. Ohio. 

11.  Mr.  B.  E.  Schalnat.  President,  Wilming- 
ton Pattern  Works,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 


12.  Mr.  Donald  Walston,  Owner,  Chrysler- 
Plymouth  Dealership,  Versailles,  Indiana. 

13.  Mr.  Burch  Williamson,  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  Wilmington  Controls 
Division  of  Ledex,  Inc.,  Wilmington.  Ohio. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Berkeley  S.  Gillespie,  Jr.,  Com- 
manding Officer,  88th  Artillery  Group,  £:scort 
Officer. 

2.  2d  Lieutenant  Ronald  A.  Johnbon,  In- 
formation Officer,  88th  Artillery  Group,  As- 
sistant Escort  Officer. 

Salt  Lake  Cfty  Operation   UNOERSTANoiNn. 

February  13-15,  1969 

guest  list 

1.  Mr.  B.  Lue  Bettilyon,  President,  Salt 
Lake  Rotary  Club,  President,  Bettilyon  Con- 
struction and  Mortgage  Loan  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

2.  Dr.  Melvin  Cook,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager. IRECO  Chemicals,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

3.  Mr.  Loren  D.  Gergens,  Utah  Plant  Man- 
ager, Mountain  States  Telephone  Company. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

4.  Mr.  Norman  A.  Green  (M/Chief,  USN- 
Ret.),  Public  Information  &  Procurement 
Specialist,  Utah  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

5.  Mr.  Robert  Halliday,  Reporter,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

6.  Mr.  Oscar  Hanson,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 
Chairman,  Salt  Lake  County  Commission, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

7.  Mr.  McCown  E.  Hunt,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Salt  Lake  County 
Civic  Auditorium,  Partner  &  Consulting  Engi- 
neer, Folsom  and  Hunt,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

8.  Mr.  Vernon  F.  Jorgensen,  Director,  City 
Planning  Commission  (representing  Mayor), 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

9.  Mr.  J.  Hal  Knight,  Science  Editor,  Des- 
eret  News,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

10.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Schubach,  President, 
Retail  Merchants  Association  Salt  Lake  City. 
Co-owner,  Standard  Optical  Company,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

11.  Mr.  Elmer  J.  Smith,  Manager,  Regional 
Office,  Veterans'  Administration,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

ESCORTS 

1.  MaJ.  Ocu.  James  R.  Winn,  Commanding 
General,  6th  Region,  ARADCOM,  Escort  Of- 
ficer. 

2.  Colonel  Alan  B.  White,  Deputy  Com- 
mander, 6th  Region,  ARADCOM,  Assistant 
Escort  Officer. 

3.  Captain  Vernon  L.  Conner,  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  Commanding  General,  6th  Region. 
ARADCOM,  Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

California  Operation  Understanding,  Feb- 
ruary 27-28,  1969. 
guest  list 

1.  Colonel  Richard  E.  Adams,  Commanding 
Officer,  Office  of  the  Senior  Army  Adviser, 
California  Army  National  Ouard,  Sacramen- 
to, California. 

2.  Major  Jack  D.  Aldridge.  Military  De- 
partment, State  of  California,  Sacramento, 
California. 

3.  Mr.  Bud  Baird,  Chairman,  Aviation 
Committee.  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Owner.  National  Car  Rental.  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia. 

4.  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  Director,  Informa- 
tion Services  &  Special  Events  Section.  Chief. 
Administrative  Office,  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

5.  Mr.  John  Black  (CPT,  USNR),  Presi- 
dent, Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Sacramento,  California. 

6.  Mr.  Roy  T.  Brophy,  Director  of  Sacra- 
mento Chamber  of  Commerce,  Partner,  Gan- 
non-Brophy  Developers,  Fair  Oaks,  Cali- 
fornia. 

7.  Dean  Harold  R.  Brumbaum,  Rector. 
Christ's  Church.  Portola  Valley,  California. 

8.  Mr.  Elmer  Cranmer.  Principal.  De Wolfe 
School.  Fresno,  California. 
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9.  Colonel  R.  H.  Denlson,  Base  Detach- 
ment Commander,  Van  Nuys  Air  Nat'l  Guard 
Base,  California  Air  National  Guard,  Van 
Nuys,  California. 

10.  Mr.  Merritt  S.  Dunlap,  General  Build- 
ing Contractor,  President,  Glendale  Com- 
munity Chest,  Glendale,  California. 

11.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  S.  Ford,  In- 
spector General,  Military  Department,  Cali- 
fornia Army  National  Guard,  Sacramento, 
California. 

12.  Major  General  George  W.  Edmonds. 
Chief  of  Staff,  California  Air  National  Guard, 
Sacramento,  California. 

13.  Colonel  Milton  R.  Graham,  Command- 
ing Officer,  144th  Air  Defense  Wing,  Cali- 
fornia Air  National  Guard,  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia. 

14.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Greenstone.  President, 
Lake  Merced  Country  Club,  Owner,  Variety 
Store  Chain,  San  Francisco,  California. 

16.  Major  Thomas  R.  Jennings,  California 
Air  National  Guard,  Sacramento,  California. 

16.  Assemblyman  Ray  E.  Johnson,  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  Sacramento,  California. 

17.  Mr.  John  P.  Knox,  Chief  of  Patrol  Di- 
vision, West  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department,    Los   Angeles,    California. 

18.  Mr.  Melvyn  D.  Lee,  Chairman,  Bd.  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Commission,  China- 
town, Vice  President,  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Company,  San  Francisco,  California. 

19.  Ueutenant  Colonel  Walter  C.  Leonardo, 
144th  Air  Defense  Wing,  California  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  Fresno,  California. 

20.  Mr.  BilUe  Matthess,  Owner,  Matthess 
Men's  Wear  Store,  Secretary  of  Republican 
Council  for  California,  Sherman  Oaks, 
California. 

21.  Assemblyman  Ernest  E.  Mobley,  Cali- 
fornia Legislature.  Sacramento,  California. 

22.  Mr.  Charles  Nobbe.  Chairman,  MiUtary 
Affairs  Committee,  Fresno  City-County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Vice  President,  Crock- 
er Citizens  Bank,  Fresno,  California. 

23.  Chief  Warrant  Officer.  Erik  O.  Petersen, 
Assistant  Information  Officer,  Military  De- 
partment, California  Army  National  Guard, 
Sacramento,  California. 

24.  Mr.  Robert  I.  Rosen,  Member,  Defense 
and  Space  Committee,  Loe  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  TRW  Systems  of  Lob  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

25.  Assemblyman  Peter  F.  Schabarum,  Cal- 
ifornia Legislature,  Sacramento,  California. 

26.  Senator  Lewis  F.  Sherman,  CaUfArnia 
Legislature,  Sacramento,  California.. 

27.  Mr.  William  T.  Shultz,  Chairman,  De- 
fense and  Space  Committee,  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Garrett  Air  Research 
Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

28.  Mr.  Carl  A.  Slackman,  Office  of  Admin- 
istration. Military  Department,  CaUfornia 
Army  National  Guard,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. 

29.  Mr.  Albert  J.  Talkin,  Vice  Mayor  of  Sac- 
ramento, Sacramento,  California. 

30.  Captain  Robert  C.  Thrasher,  Military 
Department,  State  of  California,  Sacramento, 
California. 

31.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Turnage,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Vice 
President,  Merchants  Ass'n  of  Pasadena, 
Board  of  Directors,  Pasadena  Rotary  Club, 
Pasadena,  California. 

32.  Brigadier  General  Thomas  K.  Turnage, 
Deputy  Adjutant  General,  Army  Division, 
California  Army  National  Guard,  Sacramento, 
California. 

33.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jack  L.  Walker, 
Chief,  Materiel  Branch,  California  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  Sacramento,  California 

34.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Andrew  O.  Wolf,  Jr., 
Information  Officer,  Military  Department, 
California  Army  National  Guard,  Sacramen- 
to, CaUfornia. 


manding  Officer,  4th  Battalion,  261st  Artil- 
lery, California  Army  National  Ouard,  As- 
sistant Escort  Officer. 

3.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Angelo  C.  Liberate, 
Commanding  Officer,  1st  Battalion,  250th 
Artillery,  California  Army  National  Guard, 
Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

April  2,  1969. 
Memorandiun  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs) . 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes  (RCS  CINPO-25). 
The  inclosed  report,  subject  as  above,  is 
submitted   in   accordance  with   Section  IX, 
DOD  Directive  5435.2  under  the  provisions   of 
RCS  DD-PA  (M)  591. 
For  the  Chief  of  Information : 

Leonard  P.  Dxleanis, 
Colonel,  GS,  Deputy  Chief, 

Policy  and  Plans  Division. 

Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public 

Affairs  Purposes 

To :  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 

Army,  Washington,  D.C. 
From:    HQ    ARADCOM    Information    Office, 

Ent  AFB,  CO. 

(Trip  date,  origin,  destination,  type  individ- 
ual, type  carrier  and  ownership,  and  pur- 
pose] 

6-8  Mar  69,  Stewart  AFB,  N.Y.,  to  Ft.  Bliss. 
Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo., 
Incl  1,  VT-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

6-8  Mar  69,  Niagara-Buffalo,  N.Y.,  to  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  2,  T-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

6-8  Mar  69,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex., 
White  Sands,  N.Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Incl  3, 
T-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

13-15  Mar  69,  Pt.  Monmouth,  N.J.,  to  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  4,  T-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

20-22  Mar  69.  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Pt.  Bliss, 
Tex..  White  Sands,  N.Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo., 
Incl  6,  C-54,  Operation  Understanding. 

20-22  Mar  69,  Chicago,  m.,  to  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex., 
White  Sands,  N.Mex.,  Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Incl  6, 
T-29,  Operation  Understanding. 

Benjamin  A.  Spiller, 

Colonel,  GS, 
Information  Officer. 


ESCORTS 

1.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Glrven  F.  Erickson, 
State  Air  Defense  Officer,  California  Army 
National  Ouard,  Escort  Officer. 

2.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Neil  E.  Allgood,  Com- 


New  York  Operation  Understanding, 

March  6-6,  1969 

guest  list 

1.  Major  General  Melville  Cobum  (Host), 
Commanding  General,  1st  Region  ARADCOM, 
Stewart  AFB,  Newburgh,  New  York. 

2.  Mr.  Michael  Peter  Dillon,  Vice  President, 
Chestnutt  Management  Corporation,  Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 

3.  Mr.  Benjamin  Pelt,  Vice  President, 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company  New 
York,  New  York. 

4.  Mr.  George  Hlbner,  Business  Manager, 
New  York  Telephone,  Newburgh,  New  York. 

6.  Mr.  Theodore  Maurer,  City  Manager, 
Newbiu-gh,  Newburgh,  New  York. 

6.  Mr.  Prank  H.  Mcintosh,  President,  Mc- 
intosh Laboratory,  Blnghamton,  New  York. 

7.  Hon.  George  F.  McKneally,  Mayor,  New- 
burgh, Newburgh,  New  York. 

8.  Mrs.  David  J.  Morris  (Frances),  Presi- 
dent, American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Cornwall,  New  York. 

9.  Mrs.  Ira  Newman  (Isabella),  Member, 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  of  Washington- 
ville,  Washingtonville,  New  York. 

10.  Dr.  Robert  Rakov.  President.  Medical 
Society  of  Orange  Countv,  Maybrook.  New 
York. 

11.  Mr.  Dennis  Richards,  Program  Director, 
Radio  Station  WINP,  Manchester,  Connec- 
ticut. 

12.  Mr.  Francis  U.  Rltz,  Assistant  to  Gen- 
eral Manager  for  Community  Relations,  IBM, 
Poughkeepsie.  Poughkeepsie.  New  Nwk. 


13.  Mr.  Louis  Voerman,  General  Manager, 
IBM,  Poughkeepsie,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
escorts 

1.  Major  George  E.  Powell,  Information 
Officer,  1st  Region,  ARADCOM,  Escort  Officer. 

2.  Captain,  Timothy  M.  O'Mara,  Alde-de- 
Camp  to  General  Cobvim,  1st  Region  ARAD- 
COM, Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

3.  1st  Lieutenant  Newell  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  1st 
Region,  ARADCOM,  Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

Niagara-Buffalo  Operation  Understanding. 

Marck  6-8,  1969 

guest  list 

1.  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Boniello  (Dorothea),  Wife 
of  member  of  law  firm,  Boniello,  Oellman. 
McNulty,  Halpern  &  Anton,  Niagara  Palls. 
New  York. 

2.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Clark  (Margaret),  Free 
Lance  Writer,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

3.  Mr.  Edgar  Conant,  Plant  Manager,  Stauf- 
fer  Chemical  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York. 

4.  Hon.  Donald  L.  Creasey,  Mayor,  City  of 
Tonawanda,  Tonawanda,  New  York. 

5.  Father  Joseph  G.  Dunne,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Niagara  University,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York. 

6.  Mrs.  Albert  EUa  (Ann),  Wife  of  Presi- 
dent, Ella  Construction  Company,  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York. 

7.  Mrs.  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews,  Fea- 
ture Writer,  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

8.  Hon.  Jane  B.  Moxham,  Judge,  Town  of 
Wilson,  Wilson,  New  York. 

9.  Rev.  Robert  H.  Rowsam,  Minister,  Eman- 
uel Methodist  Chiu-ch,  Lockport,  New  York. 

10.  Bilr.  John  E.  Runals,  President,  Niagara 
Falls  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Niagara 
Palls,  New  York. 

11.  Mrs.  OUver  D.  Street  (Kathleen) ,  Host- 
ess for  ladies.  Wife  of  Commanding  Officer, 
18th  Artillery  Group,  Lockport  AFS,  New 
York. 

escorts 

1.  Colonel  Oliver  D.  Street,  m.  Command- 
ing Officer,  18th  Artillery  Group  (AD) ,  Escort 
Officer. 

2.  2d  Lieutenant  Harry  Graham,  Informa- 
tion Officer,  18th  Artillery  Group  (AD),  As- 
sistant Escort  Officer. 

New  England  Operation  Understanding, 

March  6-8,  1969 

guest  list 

1.  Mr.  Arthur  Brownell,  Commissioner,  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  Canton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

2.  Brigadier  General  William  T.  Burgoyne, 
Assistant  Division  Commander,  26th  Yankee 
Division,  Massachusetts  Army  National 
Guard,  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

3.  Mr.  Edward  Carlson,  Selectman,  North 
Reading,  North  Reading.  Massachusetts. 

4.  Mr.  James  Fletcher,  Road  Commissioner. 
Town  of  Lynnfleld.  Lynnfleld,  Massachusetts. 

5.  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Jackson,  Counselor-at- 
Large,  Maiden,  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

6.  Hon.  Walter  Kelleher,  Mayor  of  Maiden, 
President  of  League  of  Cities  and  Towns, 
Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

7.  Mr.  Jerry  Francis  Mahoney.  Assistant 
Postmaster,  Town  of  Ansonla,  Ansonla,  Con- 
necticut. 

8.  Mr.  Joseph  Maney,  Selectman,  Lynnfleld, 
Lynnfleld,  Massachusetts. 

9.  Mr.  Richard  E.  Mastrangelo,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Selectman,  Town  of  Watertown, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

10.  Mr.  J.  Wesley  Peck,  Account  Executive. 
WPRO  Radio,  Providence.  Rhode  Island.  See- 
konk,  Massachusetts. 

11.  Mr.  Donald  Roberts.  Owner,  County 
Real  Estate,  Former  Selectman,  North  Read- 
ing, North  Reading,  Massachusetts 

12.  Mr.  James  Skinner,  Vice  President. 
Massachusetts        Selectman's       Association. 
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Ctaalrman,  Marblehead  Board  of  Selectmen, 
Iilarblehead,  Massachusetts. 

If.  Mr.  Richard  Taffe  (LTC.  USA-Ret.), 
Editor,  Lowell  Sun,  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts. 

14.  Mr.  Harry  Wendt,  Selectman,  Lynnfleld, 
Lynnfleld,  Massachusetts. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Harry  D.  Latimer,  Commanding 
Officer,  24th  Artillery  Group  (AD) ,  Escort  Ct- 
ficer. 

2.  2d  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Mallckl,  Infor- 
mation Officer,  24th  Artillery  Group  (AD), 
Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

New  Jersey  OpniATTON  Understanding, 
Mabcb  13-15,   1969,  Oxtest  List 

1.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Ambler,  Manager,  Coast 
Division,  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany, Interlaken,  New  Jersey. 

a.  Hon.  Joseph  Azzollna  (LCDR,  USNR), 
New  Jersey  Assemblyman  (R-Monmouth 
County),  Mlddletown,  New  Jersey. 

8.  Colonel  John  W.  Ervln,  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army  Electronics  Command,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth. New  Jersey. 

4.  Mr.  WllUam  I.  Klatsky,  Attorney-at-Law 
and  Municipal  Court  Judge,  Red  Bank,  New 
Jersey. 

6.  Major  General  William  B.  Latta,  USA, 
Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Electronics 
Command  and  Fort  Monmouth,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey. 

6.  Mr.  Kendall  H.  Lee,  Executive  Director, 
Monmouth-Ocean  Development  Council, 
Vice  President,  Monmouth  Electric  Company 
(Mfr.),  West  Allenhurst,  New  Jersey. 

7.  Mr.  Harry  Luftman  (LTC,  USAR-Ret.), 
Real  Estate  Consultant,  Former  Director, 
New  Jersey  Housing  Authority,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Directors,  Fort  Monmouth  Chapter, 
AUSA.  Ltncroft,  New  Jersey. 

8.  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Macdonald,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Vice  President,  Monmouth  County  National 
Bank,  Secretary,  Fort  Monmouth  Chapter, 
AUSA,  New  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 

9.  Mr.  Richard  C.  Welsman,  Manager  and 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  Monmouth 
Shoppmg  Center,  Eatontown,  New  Jersey. 

10.  Hon.  Herbert  E.  Werner,  Mayor,  Bor- 
ough of  Eatontown,  Eatontown,  New  Jersey. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Mr.  Leonard  Rokaw,  Information  Officer, 
UJ3.  Army  Electronics  Command,  Board  of 
Directors,  Fort  Monmouth  Chapter,  AUSA, 
-Escort  Officer. 

2.  Captain  Lawrence  L.  Purcell,  Alde-de- 
Camp  to  Commanding  General  U.S.  Army 
Electronics  Command,  Assistant  Escort 
Officer. 

Ohio  Operation  Understanding, 

March  20-22,  1969 

ct7xst  list 

1.  Mr.  Joseph  Dahlstrom,  Region  Manager, 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

2.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Evans,  President,  Bob 
Evans  Farms,  Inc.,  Route  2,  Bldwell,  Ohio. 

3.  Mr.  Carl  F.  Graf,  Vice  President,  Ohio  Na- 
tional Bank,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

4.  Mr.  Andy  Holzapfel,  Consultant  Work 
Room  Analyst  (Self-employed)  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

5.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hunter,  Editor-General 
Manager,  Wllmtngton  News-Journal,  Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 

6.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Johnson,  President,  John- 
son Candy  Company,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

7.  Mr.  Fred  C.  Kaiser,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Franklin  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

8.  Mr.  WllUam  D.  Lltlano,  President,  Ohio 
Metallurgical  Service.  Inc.,  Elyrla,  Ohio. 

9.  Mr.  Karl  L.  Livensparger,  Assistant  Vice 
President.  The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

10.  tSx.  Herman  L.  Bfarte,  President,  Marte 
PonUae,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11.  Mr.  Louis  O.  McGulre,  Vice  President 


and  General  Manager,  Hugh  White  Chevrolet 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 

12.  Mr.  Robert  S.  McKay,  11.  President,  The 
Dean  and  Barry  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

13.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Mianowskl,  Secretary  cf 
Police,  City  of  Akron  Police  Department. 
Akron,  Ohio. 

14.  Mr.  Richard  L.  Payne,  District  Manager, 
Dayton  Power  and  Light  Company,  Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. 

15.  Mr.  Jean  G.  Peltier,  Director  of  Com- 
merce, State  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

16.  Mr.  Fred  Rice.  Registrar  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles, State  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

17.  Mr.  Harry  Whlddon,  Chief  of  Police, 
City  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 

18.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Wyman,  Mayor  of  City 
of  Grandvlew  Heights,  Ohio,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

19.  Mr.  Howard  R.  Yocum,  Vice  President 
and  Branch  Manager,  R.  L.  Yocum  Realty 
Company,  Lima,  Ohio. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Herzog,  Air  Defense 
Officer,  The  Adjutant  General's  Department, 
State  of  Ohio.  Escort  Officer. 

2.  Major  Paul  M.  Grace,  Deputy  Group 
Commander,  88th  Artillery  Group  (AD),  As- 
sistant Escort  Officer. 

3.  CW4  Ray  E.  Swerleln,  Air  Defense  Office, 
The  Adjutant  General's  Department,  State  of 
Ohio,  Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

Chicago-Milwaukee  Operation  Unoerstans- 

ZMG,  20-22  Mabch  1969 

guest  list 

1.  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Cutro,  Reporter,  Chicago's 
American   Newspaper,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

2.  Mr.  Floyd  C.  Engebretson,  CPT,  Special 
Assignment  Squad,  Milwaukee  Police,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

3.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Engels,  Owner,  J.  E.  En- 
gels  Chevrolet-Pontiac,  Mineral  Point,  Wis- 
consin 

4.  Mr.  A.  Thomas  Etcheson,  President,  Lake 
Shore  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111.,  Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 

5.  Mr.  Cyril  K.  Fosse,  Jr,  Executive  Super- 
visor of  the  National  Food  Stores,  Vice  Presi- 
dent,  Starr  Container,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

6.  Mr.  IHmothy  Galvln,  Jr.,  President  of 
Town  Board,  Munster,  Indiana.  Hammond, 
Indiana. 

7.  Mr.  Harold  E.  Hands,  Jr.,  Vice  President, 
Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin 

8.  Mr.  Gene  KiefTer,  Service  Manager  for 
Ruby   Chevrolet,   Inc.,    Mequon,    Wisconsin. 

9.  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Olson,  Mayor,  City  of 
Portage,  Portage,  Indiana. 

10.  Mr  James  Page,  President,  Hoosler  Real- 
ty, Munster,  Indiana 

11.  Mr.  George  Sonnenlelter,  General  Su- 
pervisor of  Special  Recreation,  Chicago  Park 
District,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

12.  Mr.  Hyman  M.  Speotor,  Board  Chair- 
man, Lava  Simplex  Internationale,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Illinois 

13.  Mr.  Thomas  Waterford,  Director  of 
Jackson  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

escx>rts 

1.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wayne  A.  Mautz, 
Commanding  Officer,  3d  Battalion  (HERC). 
69th  Artillery,  Escort  Officer. 

2.  1st  Lieutenant  Richard  J.  Marootulllo, 
Information  Officer,  45th  Artillery  Brigade, 
Assistant  Escort  Officer. 


June  11, 1969. 
Memorandum    for:    Assistant   Secretary   of 

Defense   (Public  Affairs). 
Subject:  Use  of  military  transportation  for 
public  information  and  community  re- 
lations purposes  (RCS  CINFRO-25). 
The  enclosed  report,  subject  as  above.  Is 
submitted  In  accordance  with  Section   IX, 
DOD  Directive  5435.2  under  the  provisions  of 
RCS  DD-PA  (M)   591. 
Foor  the  Chief  of  Public  Information : 
E.  C.  Raleigh. 

Colonel,  GS, 
Chief.  Policy  and  Plans  Division. 


Mat  33. 1969. 
Memorandum   for:    Assistant   Secretary   of 

Defense  (Public  Affairs) . 
Subject:   Use  of  military  transportation  for 
public  information  and  community  re- 
lations purposes  (RCS  CINFRO-25). 
The  enclosed  report,  subject  as  above,  is 
submitted  in  accordance  with  Section  IX, 
DOD  Directive  5435.2  under  the  provisions  of 
RCS  DD-PA   (M)   591. 

For  the  Chief  of  Public  Information: 
For  L.  P.  DiLEANis, 

Colonel.  GS, 
E.  C.  Raleigb, 

Colonel,  GS, 
Chief,  Policy  and  Plana  Division. 

Use  of  Military  Carriers  for  Public  Aftaibs 

Purposes 
To:    Chief  of   Information,   Department   of 
Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

From:    HQ   ARADCOM,    Information   Office, 

Ent  APB,  CO. 
[Trip  date,  original,  destination,  type  indi- 
vidual, type  carrier  and  ownership,  and 

purpose] 

10-12  Apr  69,  Homestead  AFB,  Pla.,  to  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  1.  VT-29,  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

10-12  Apr  69,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  2,  C-131,  OperaUon  Understand- 
ing. 

17-19  Apr  69,  New  York-New  Jersey,  to  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  3,  VT-29,  OperaUon  Understand- 
ing. 

17-19  Apr  69,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex.,  Ent  AFB, 
Colo.,  Incl  4,  C-131,  Operation  Understand- 
ing. 

24-26  Apr  69,  Selfrldge  AFB,  Mich.  (De- 
troit) ,  to  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex., 
Ent  AFB,  Colo..  Incl  6,  VC-131,  OperaUon 
Understanding. 

24-26  Apr  69,  Providence,  R.I.  (New  Eng- 
land) ,  to  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex., 
Ent  AFB,  Colo.,  Incl  6,  T-29,  OperaUon  Un- 
derstanding. 

Benjamin  A.  Spillxr, 

Colonel,  GS, 
Information  Officer. 

Miami  Operation  Understanding,  April 
10-12,  1969 

guest  list 

1.  Dr.  Jack  H.  Beck  with.  Dental  Surgeon, 
D.D.S.,  Miami,  Florida. 

2.  Mr.  E.  Arthur  Evans  (General,  USA- 
Ret.),  President  of  the  Board,  Variety  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  Miami,  Florida. 

3.  Mr.  William  S.  Frates,  Attomey-at-Law, 
Frates,  Fay,  Floyd  and  Pearson.  Miami, 
Florida. 

4.  Mr.  Gerald  W.  Frawley,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Variety  Children's  Hospital,  Miami, 
Florida. 

6.  Mr.  George  C.  Hoover,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Variety  Club  International,  South  Miami, 
Florida. 

8.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hudson,  Assistant  to  the  Vice 
President,  Southern  Bell  Tel.  and  Tel.  Com- 
pany, Miami,  Florida. 

7.  Mr.  WiUlam  M.  Klein,  Miami  DUtrlct 
Manager,  Florida  Power  and  Light  Company. 
Miami,  Florida. 

8.  Mr.  William  J.  Miracle,  Chapter  Man- 
ager, American  Red  Cross,  Miami,  Florida. 

9.  Mr.  A.  M.  Prado,  Group  Manager,  South 
Florida  Group,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company. 
Miami,  Florida. 

10.  Mr.  John  W.  Prunty,  Attorney-at-Law, 
Miami,  Florida. 

11.  Mr.  Jack  S.  Pyms,  Pyms-Suchman  Real 
Estate  Company,  Miami,  Florida. 

12.  Mr.  Wiley  R.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director,  First  National  Bank  of  Palm  Beach, 
Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

13.  Mr.   William   Singer,  Member  of  the 
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Board,    Royal    Castle    Restaurants,    Miami, 
Florida. 

14.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Swenson,  Jr.,  Owner  and 
Manager,  Edward  F.  Swenson  and  Company, 
Miami,  Florida. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Colonel  Frederick  E.  Roseman,  Com- 
manding Officer,  47th  Artillery  Brigade  (AD), 
Escort  Officer. 

2.  2d  Lieutenant  James  C.  Donnelly,  Infor- 
mation Officer,  47th  Artillery  Brigade  (AD), 
Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

San  Francisco  Operation  Understanding, 

April  10-12,  1969 

GUEST  list 

1.  Mr.  John  A.  Barthrop  (Col.,  USA-Ret.), 
Vice  President,  States  Steamship  OcHnpany, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

2.  Mrs.  Ester  M.  Dearth,  Director.  Visitors 
and  Conventions  Bureau,  Marin  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Rafael,  Cali- 
fornia. 

3.  Mr.  Wayne  H.  Hennlnger.  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager.  Red  Kettle  Pancakes 
and  Steaks,  Inc.,  San  Rafael.  California. 

4.  Honorable  Clayton  W.  Horn,  Judge, 
Superior  Court,  San  Francisco,  California. 

6.  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Lynch  (Virginia),  Wife 
of  Attorney  General,  State  of  California, 
President,  Democratic  Women  of  the  Bay 
Area,  dan  Francisco,  California. 

6.  Mrs.  J.  Eugene  McAteer  (Frances) ,  Chair- 
man, Sunday  Heart  Fund,  San  Francisco 
Heart  Association.  San  Francisco,  California. 

7.  Mr.  Henry  R.  Morris.  General  Represent- 
aUve,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
(Northern  California).  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

8.  Mr.  Mel  L.  Morse,  Executive  Director, 
Marin  County  Humane  Society,  Novato,  Cali- 
fornia. 

9.  Mrs.  Florete  White  ^omeroy.  Executive 
Director.  National  Council  on  Alcoholism.  San 
Francisco  Area,  San  Francisco.  California. 

10.  The  Reverend  John  S.  Thornton,  Rec- 
tor, St.  Stephen's  Parish,  Belvedere,  Cali- 
fornia. 

11.  Mrs.  James  R.  Winn  (Eleanor),  Wife 
of  Commanding  General.  6th  Region,  ARAD- 
COM,  Sausalito.  California. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Major  General  James  R.  Vlnn,  Com- 
manding General,  6th  Region,  ARADCOM, 
Escort  Officer. 

2.  Major  Betty  J.  Benedict.  Information 
Officer,  6tb  Region,  ARADCOM.  Assistant  Es- 
cort Officer. 

3.  Captain  Vernon  L.  Conner,  Alde-de- 
Camp  to  Commanding  General.  6th  Region, 
ARADCOM,   Assistant   Escort  Officer. 

New  Tork-New  Jersey  Operation  Under- 
standing, April  17-19,  1969 
guest  list 

1.  Hon.  Ralph  P.  Barone.  Mayor  of  Wood- 
bridge,  Woodbrldge.  New  Jersey. 

2.  Hon.  William  Allen  Cobb.  State  Assem- 
blyman. Morris  County.  New  Jersey. 

3.  Mr.  Philip  O.  Elsenberg.  Counsellor  at 
Law.  New  York.  New  York. 

4.  Hon.  Harold  C.  HoUenbeck,  State  Assem- 
blsrman,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey. 

5.  Mr.  Mortimer  J.  O'Kane,  1st  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Retired  Officers  Association,  Woodslde. 
New  York. 

6.  Mr.  Lee  R.  Rossbach,  Broker,  Gaines 
Rels.  Inc..  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

7.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Teta  (Ret.).  Medical  Doc- 
tor. Sands  Point.  New  York. 

8.  Hon.  Austin  N.  Volk,  State  Assemblyman, 
Bergen  County.  New  Jersey. 

9.  Mr.  Carl  W.  Werner.  Restaurant  Con- 
sultant, Roslyn  Heights,  Long  Island,  New 
York. 

10.  Mr.  Herbert  O.  Winston,  President,  Win- 
ston and  Keller,  Inc.,  Morrlstown,  New  Jer- 
sey. 


ESCORTS 

1.  Brigadier  General  Robert  H.  Saffoid, 
Commanding  General,  e2d  ArtUlery  Brigade, 
Escort  Officer. 

2.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  R.  Smith,  In- 
formation Officer,  Hq  1st  Region,  ARADCOM, 
Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

3.  1st  Lieutenant  Jon  P.  Lelder,  Informa- 
tion Officer,  52d  ArtUlery  Brigade,  Assistant 
Escort  Officer. 

4.  1st  Ueutenant  WUliam  B.  Penzel,  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  Commanding  General,  52d  Artil- 
lery Brigade.  Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

Los  Angeles  Operation  Understanding, 

April  17-19,  1969 

guest  list 

1.  Mr.  Don  Carpenter,  Editor,  The  Ledger, 
Montrose,  CallfcM-nia. 

2.  Mr.  Robert  Poster.  District  Representa- 
tive. Southern  California  Edison,  Secretary, 
Domlnguez-Carson  Rotary  Club,  Long  Beach, 
CaUfcH-nia. 

3.  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Glaze,  Travel  Supervisor, 
AutomobUe  Club  of  Southern  California, 
Torrance.  California. 

4.  Mr.  B.  Walter  Hicks,  Publisher,  Hicks- 
Deal  PubUcatlons,  Inc.,  Wllshire  Division, 
Los  Angeles.  CaUfomla. 

5.  Mr.  Ernest  Hewlett,  Vice  Mayor  of  Roll- 
ing HUls  Estates,  City  Hall,  RolUng  Hills 
Estates.  California. 

6.  Mr.  Jolin  P.  Kwasigroch.  Accountant 
(Ret.) ,  CampbeU,  California. 

7.  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Lacle,  Manager,  United 
CaUfomla  Bank,  San  Pedro,  California. 

8.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Lawrence,  Director.  Mar- 
keting, Defense  &  Aerospace,  Crucible  Steel 
Corporation.  Glendale,  California. 

9.  Mr.  John  Marbut,  Former  Mayor,  City  of 
Carson,  Principal,  Dominguez  Elementary 
School.  Carson,  California. 

10.  Mr.  Donald  C.  Morency.  Manager,  Tac- 
tical Systems  Requirements.  Ryan  Aeronau- 
tical Company,  San  Diego.  CaUfomla. 

11.  Mr.  Dwlght  Oliver,  Managing  Editor 
Peninsula  Breeze,  Paloe  Verdes  PeninsiUa' 
California. 

12.  Mr.  Anthony  Perkov.  Owner  Ante's 
Restaxmmt.  San  Pedro.  California. 

13.  Mr.  Max  Schwartz.  Aide  to  Mr.  Hough, 
Pacific  Telephone  Company,  Los  Angeles 
California. 

14.  Mr.  Robert  R.  Wearange,  Plant  Man- 
ager, Continental  Can  Company,  Member, 
San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Terminal' 
Island.  California. 

16.  Mr.  Albert  Zoraster,  Van  Nuys  Indus- 
trialist, Van  Nuys.  California. 

ESCORTS 

1.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  F.  Kwasigroch, 
Deputy  Commander,  19th  Artillery  Group 
(AD) ,  Escort  Officer. 

2.  1st  Lieutenant  Albert  P.  Rotola  Jr    In- 
formaOon  Officer.  19th  ArtUlery  Group  (AD) 
Assistant  Escort  Officer.  ' 

DETRorr  Operation  Understanding. 

April  24-26.  1969 

guest  list 


1.  Mr.  Mildred  Dunnell.  Active  In  National 
and  State  Republican  Party.  Mount  Clemens 
Michigan. 

2.  Mrs.  Charles  Parmer  (Ruth),  Wife  of 
Judge  Charles  Parmer,  Detroit.  Michigan. 

3.  Mrs.  John  P.  Oarrity  (Leona) ,  Active  in 
local  and  regional  civic  organizations.  Mem- 
ber. Association  of  University  Professors 
Harper  Woods,  Michigan. 

4.  Mrs.  Emory  Genette  (Ann),  Active 
speaker.  National  Secretary.  Citizens  for 
Educational  Freedom.  East  Detroit 
Michigan.  ' 

5.  Hon.    Alice    Gilbert.    District    Judge 
Bloomfleld  Hills.  Michigan. 

6.  Mrs.    Philip    A.    Goetzmann     (Mlkkl) 
Wife  of  Lt.  Col.  Phlhp  A.  Goetzmann,  Exe- 
cutive Office.  28th  Artillery  Group,  Bloom- 
fleld Hills,  Michigan. 


7.  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Knox  (Patti) ,  Vice  Chair- 
man, Democratic  Party  for  Michigan.  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

8.  Mrs.  Victor  Llm  (KaUe).  Restaurateur, 
Victor  Lim's  Restaurant,  Who's  Who  In 
American  Women.  Leader.  Order  of  Eastern 
Star.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

9.  Mrs.  James  Lincoln  (Kim),  Wife  of 
Judge  Lincoln,  Juvenile  Court  and  Youth 
Home,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

10.  Mrs.  Lucile  McKee,  Business  leader; 
part  owner  of  Macomb  Dally,  Mount 
Clemens,  Michigan. 

11.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Peterson  (Ruth),  Mem- 
ber of  Board,  YWCA,  Oakland  County. 
Detroit  coordinator  of  international  visitors 
for  International  Institute,  Recipient  of 
Detroit  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award.  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

12.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Roemer,  Principal  of 
Detroit  School,  Dossln  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

13.  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Sloan  (SavlUa) ,  Chair- 
man, Brimlngham-Bloomfield  Hills  Repub- 
Ucan  Involvement  Committee,  Member, 
Junior  League,  Active  as  community  weaker 
Orchard  Lake.  Michigan. 

escorts 

1.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Philip  A.  Goetz- 
mann. Executive  Office,  28th  ArtlUery  Group, 
Escort  Officer. 

2.  2nd  Lieutenant  Lyn  A.  Howard,  Assistant 
Adjutant  General.  Hq  2d  Region,  ARADCOM, 
Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

New  England  Operation  Understanding, 
24-26  April  1969 

guest  list 

1.  Mr.  James  AUen,  Owner,  Allen  House, 
Ltd.,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

2.  Mr.  PaiU  C.  Fay.  Vice  President.  Keough- 
Kirby  Associates.  Inc.  Woonsocket.  Rhode 
Island,  Dedham.  Massachxisetts. 

3.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gardiner,  President.  Gar- 
diner and  Whlteley,  Pawtucket.  Rhode  Is- 
land. Warwick.  Rhode  Island. 

4.  Colonel  PhUUp  S.  Greene  (USA.  Ret.), 
Director  of  Guidance,  Coventry  High  School, 
Coventry.  R.I..  North  Kingstown,  Rhode 
Island. 

6.  Hon.  SUnley  M.  Jendzejec.  President  of 
Town  Council  of  Coventry.  Coventry,  Rhode 
Island. 

6.  Hon.  M.  Joseph  Manning,  State  Repre- 
sentative, Massachusetts.  Milton,  Massachu- 
setts. 

7.  Hon.  John  A.  S.  McGlennon.  State  Rep- 
resentaUve.  Massachusetts,  Concord  Massa- 
chusetts. 

8.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  O'Donnell,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 
Keough-Klrby  Associates,  Inc.  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island,  Former  Lieutenant  Governor, 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  North  Smithfield, 
Rhode  Island. 

9.  Mr.  Constantlne  Pai^as,  Proprietor,  Nl- 
antic  Grille  and  Hotel,  Past  Commander, 
VFW  Post,  NlanUc,  Connecticut,  Nlantic, 
Connecttcut. 

10.  Mr.  James  V.  Pedace,  Retired  Editor, 
The  Norwich  Bulletin,  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

11.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Regan,  Coordinator, 
The  Connecticut  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Hartford,    Connecticut. 

12.  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Roback.  Communica- 
tions Manager,  Southern  New  England  Tele- 
phone Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

13.  Hon.  John  L.  Waterman.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen.  Rehoboth.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

14.  Hon.  Stanley  J.  Zarod.  State  Senator, 
Massachusetts.  Indian  Orchard.  Massachu- 
setts. 

escorts 

1.  Colonel  Harry  D.  Latimer.  Command- 
ing Officer.  24th  Artillery  Group  (AD),  Es- 
cort Officer. 

2.  let.  Lieutenant  James  C.  Hunter,  Ad- 
jutant and  InformaUon  Officer,  24th  Artil- 
lery Group  (AD),  Assistant  Escort  Officer. 
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IfAT  9,  I960. 
Memorandum   for:    Assistant   Secretary   of 

Defense  (Public  Affairs). 
Subject:  Use  of  BCllltary  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Commiinlty  Be- 
latlons  Purposes  (RCS  CINFO-25) . 
The    enclosed    report,   subject   as    above,   is 
submitted   In  accordance  with  Section  IX, 
DOD  Directive  6435.2  under  the  proTlsiona 
of  RCS  DD-PA  (M)  691. 
For  the  Chief  of  Public  Information: 
E.  C.  Raleigh, 
Colonel,  GS,  Chief. 
Policy  and  Plans  Division. 

Depaktment  or  the  Akmt,  Hkao- 

QUARTERS,  THQU)  U.S.   AXMT, 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  May  2, 1969. 

Subject:  Report  of  Nonlocal  Travel  for  Com- 
munity Relations  Purposes,  (RCS 
CINPO-25). 

Chief  of  Information, 

Department  of  the  Army. 

Washington.  D.C. 

1.  Reference  paragraph  27b,  AR  360-5,  dated 
27  September  1967. 

2.  Fifteen  faculty  members  of  Wofford  Col- 
lege, Spartanburg,  B.C.,  visited  the  Defense 
Information  School,  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Indiana,  20-22  April  1969,  utilizing  a 
guaranteed  Community  Relations  flight. 

3.  The  flight  was  requested  by  COL  Harold 
O.  Stover,  Professor  of  Military  Science, 
Wofford  College,  who  accompanied  the  group. 
MAJ  Edward  Y.  Hall.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science,  also  accompanied  the 
group. 

4.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  provide 
the  educators  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
teaching  methods  and  techniques  employed 
by  the  Defense  Information  School. 

6.  The  names  and  positions  of  those  mak- 
ing the  trip  are  attached. 
For  the  commander: 

MaJ.  Mart  E.  Mtttipht, 

Acting  Assistant. 

List  or  Persons  Making  Trip 

Dr.  Fred  T.  Adams,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Sociology,  130  Sunset  Drive,  Spartanburg, 
S.C.  29802. 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Bailey.  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy, 139  Woodhaven  Drive,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29302. 

Mr.  Aubrey  E.  Hartman,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, Route  No.  1,  Box  348C,  Wellford,  S.C. 
29385. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Kllllan.  Professor  of  History, 
244  Nelson  Avenue,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29302. 

Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Moore,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, 109  Briarwood  Road,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29301. 

Mr.  William  A.  Parker,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, 394  Wannamaker  Court,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29302. 

Mr.  Marion  B.  Peavey,  Director  of  Infor- 
mation Services,  Greene  Hall  Apartments, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301. 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Pegram,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics, 307  West  Birnie  Street,  OaSney,  S.C. 
29340. 

Mr.  William  W.  Scheerer,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education,  109  Pineville 
Road,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  20302. 

Mr.  Joseph  Secondl,  Professor  of  English, 
324  DuPre  Drive,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29302. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Sydnor,  Director  of  Special 
Educational  Activities,  212  Lake  Wood  Drive, 
Spartanburg.  S.C.  29302. 

Dr.  Thomas  V.  Thomoughman,  Profeeaor 
of  History,  301  Sprlngwood  Drive,  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.  29302. 

Dr.  William  P.  Cavln,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 704  Perrin  Drive.  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

Col.  Harold  G.  Stover  (Escort  Off),  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science,  Wofford  College. 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301. 

MaJ.  Edward  Y.  Hall  (Esoort  Olf),  Aast. 
Professor  of  Military  Science,  Wofford  Col- 
lege. Spartanburg.  S.C.  89301. 


April  16,  1969. 
Memorandum  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs) . 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes  (RCS  CINFO-25). 
The  inclosed  report,  subject  as  above.  Is 
submitted  in  accordance  with   Section   IX, 
DOD  Directive  6435.2  under  the  provisions 
of  RCS  DD-PA   (M)    591. 
For  the  Chief  of  Information : 

Leonard  P.  Dileanis, 
Colonel,  GS,  Acting  Chief,  Policy  and 
Plans  Division. 

Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes    (RCS  CINFO-25). 
Headquarters.  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command, 

Washington,  D.C.  20316,  April  11,  1969. 
To:    Chief   of  Information,   Department   of 
the  Army,  Attn:  Chief,  Community  Re- 
lations Division,  Washington,  DC.  20310. 
Report  in  basic  letter  above  is  submitted 
in  compliance  with  paragraph  27b,  AR  360-5, 
dated  27  September  1967. 
For  the  Commander : 

WirxiAM  H.  Messenger, 
Chief.  Community  Relations,  Infor. 
motion  Office. 

Department  of  the  Armt, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  April  7, 1969. 
Subject:  Use  of  Military  Transportation  for 
Public  Information  and  Community  Re- 
lations Purposes   (RCS  CINFO-25). 
Commanding  General, 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command, 
Washington,  D.C. 

1.  Reference  AMCR  360-5,  dated  5  March 
1968. 

2.  Mr.  Harold  B.  Barton.  Adjutant  for  the 
Eastern  Kentucky  University  R.O.T.C,  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky,  requested  the  following  ve- 
hicles to  transport  cadets: 

[Equipment,  origin,  destination,  and  date] 

Truck  2>4  ton,  Richmond.  Ky.,  to  Ft.  Knox, 
Kentucky,  5  Mar.  69. 

Truck  2>4  ton.  Richmond,  Ky.,  to  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky  7-8  Mar.  69. 

Bus  (2) ,  Richmond,  Ky.,  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  8 
Mar.  69. 

3.  LTC  Richard  S.  Webb  III,  requesting 
officer,  for  2d  Battalion.  8830th  MP  USAR  TC, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  requested  the  follow- 
ing vehicles  to  transport  cadets: 

(Equipment,  origin,  destination,  and  date] 
Bus    (2).    Lexington,    Ky.,    to    Lexington, 
Kentucky  0  Mar.  69. 

4.  Major  Melvin  E.  Hampton  requesting  of- 
ficer, for  810th  Convalescent  Center,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  requested  the  following  vehi- 
cle to  transport  cadets : 

[Eqiapment,  origin,  destination,  and  date] 
Bus,  Richmond,  Kentucky,  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  15  Mar.  69. 

6.  LTC  Thomas  A.  Harris,  requesting  of- 
ficer, for  Department  of  Military  Science, 
Morehead  State  University,  Morebead,  Ken- 
tucky, requested  the  following  vehicle  to 
transport  their  R.O.T.C.  Pershing  Rifle  Com- 
pany to  Ohio  State  University  for  a  rifle  meet: 
[Equipment,  origin,  destination,  and  date] 

Bus.  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
27-28  Mar.  69. 
For  the  Commander: 

John  P.  Poucr, 
LTC,  SigC,  Director  for  Administration. 

JuLT  22,  1969. 
Memorandum  for :  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs) . 
Subject:  Use  of  MUitary  Transportation  tar 
Public    Information     and     Community 
Relations  Purposes  (RCS  CINFO-25) . 
The  inclosed  report,  subject  as  above.  Is 
■ubmltted  In  accordance  with  Section  IX, 


DOD  Directive  6435.2  under  the  provisions  of 
RCS  DD-PA  (M)  591. 
For  the  Chief  of  Public  Information: 

LXOKARO  P.  DlLKANIS, 

Colonel,  GS,  Deputy  Chief,  Policy  and 
Plans  Division. 

Use  or  Milttart  CAREreas  for  Pitblic  Aftairs 
Purposes 

To:  Chief  of  Information.  Department  of  the 

Army.  Washington,  D.C. 
From:    HQ   ARADCOM.   Information   CaSce, 

Ent  AFB,  CO. 

[Trip  date,  origin,  destination,  type  individ- 
ual, type  carrier  and  ownership,  and  purpose] 
5-6  Jun  69,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  to 
Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex..  Ent 
AFB.  Colo.,  Incl  1,  T-39.  Operation  Under- 
standing. 

Benjamin  A.  Sphxer. 
Colonel,  GS.  Information  Officer. 

Colorado  Springs  Operation  Understanding, 

June  6-6.  1969 

guest  list 

1.  Dr.  Albert  P.  Bridges,  Operations  Man- 
ager, Kaman  Nuclear,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

2.  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Bridges. 

3.  Mr.  Richard  Eckert,  District  Manager, 
Mountain  States  Telephone  Company,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado. 

4.  Mrs.  Richard  Eckert. 

5.  Mr.  William  B.  Elliott,  President,  Col- 
orado Springs  Equipment  Company,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado. 

6.  Mrs.  WilUam  B.  ElUott. 

7.  Mr.  Donald  W.  Heyse,  Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Heyse  Sheet  Metal  &  Roofing  Company, 
Treasurer.  Pikes  Peak  Chapter,  AUSA,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado. 

8.  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Heyse. 

9.  Mr.  James  L.  Higday,  Manager.  Moun- 
tain Division.  Public  Service  Company  of 
Colorado.  Leadville,   Colorado. 

10.  Mr.  Harry  W.  Hoth.  President,  Pikes 
Peak  Broadcasting  Company.  President, 
Pikes  Peak  Chapter,  AUSA,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

11.  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Hoth. 

12.  Mr.  Harry  A.  Mallon,  President,  Shep- 
ard's  Citations,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

13.  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Mallon. 

14.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preston,  President,  Colorado 
Springs  Rotary  Club,  Colorado  Springs.  Col- 
orado. 

16.  Honorable  Jack  L.  Roeser.  County  Court 
Judge.  El  Paso  County,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

16.  Mrs.  Jack  L.  Roeser. 

17.  Mr.  James  B.  Ross,,  County  Commis- 
sioner, El  Paso  County,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado. 

18.  Mr.  William  H.  Schwabe,  Manager, 
American  Stores  Packing  ^o.  (Acme  Mar- 
kets), Past  President,  Pueblo  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Pueblo,  Colorada 

19.  Mr.  Richard  Spencer.  Publisher,  West- 
ern Horseman  Magazine,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

20.  Mrs.  Richard  Spencer. 

21.  Mr.  Darrell  D.  Thomas,  Attomey-at- 
Law,  U.S.  Commissioner,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

22.  Mrs.  Darrell  D.  Thomas. 

23.  Mr.  Philip  A.  Winslow.  President,  Phil 
Winslow  Volkswagen,  Inc.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

ESCORTS 

1.  LTO  O.  V.  Underwood.  Jr.,  Command- 
ing General,  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, Escort  Officer. 

2.  COL  Benjamin  A.  Splller.  Information 
Officer.  VJB.  Army  Air  Defense  Command, 
Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

3.  LTC  Juan  A.  Colon,  Deputy  Informa- 
tion Officer,  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, Assistant  Escort  Officer. 
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4.  Major  Robert  L.  Keller,  Alde-de-Camp 
to  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Air 
Defense  Command,  Assistant  Escort  Officer. 

6.  1st  Lt.  Walter  B.  Moore,  Jr.,  Alde-de- 
Camp  to  Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  Command,  Assistant  Escort 
Officer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  final  area  I 
would  like  to  discuss  is  that  of  Army 
speakers  supplied  to  civilian  audiences. 
There  has  been  a  dramatic  and  under- 
standable escalation  In  the  number  of 
military  men  being  supplied  as  speakers, 
particularly  on  Vietnam,  to  public  audi- 
ences. This  c£in  be  traced  in  the  Army's 
own  semiannual  reports  that  have  been 
supplied  to  me.  In  the'  6  months  ending 
December  1966,  350  Army  speaking  en- 
gagements were  reported  arranged  by 
the  Chief  of  Information. 
By  1  year  later,  a  report  said: 
All  reporting  commands  indicated  an  ac- 
tive Army  speakers  program.  .  .  .  The  de- 
maid  for  Army  speakers  on  Vietnam  has  also 
Increased  during  the  period.  An  estimated 
1000  (sic)  speakers  per  month  are  sched- 
uled and  requested  (throughout  the  coun- 
try)  to  speak  on  Vietnam. 

A  further  increase  was  reported  in  1968 
with  some  1,200  engagements  reported 
during  the  first  6  months. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  means  that, 
on  an  average,  tonight  and  for  each  night 
of  the  week,  no  less  thtm  seven  Army 
speakers  tire  appearing  before  public 
audiences,  most  of  them  to  give  the  Army 
view  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  How  can 
those  of  us  who  seek  to  challenge  the  ad- 
minlstratiori,  and  thus  the  Army's  posi- 
tion in  this  most  important  matter,  com- 
pete with  that  array  of  speakers?  And, 
remember,  this  Is  just  the  Army  alone. 
For,  as  I  have  already  noted,  the  OfiSce 
of  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force  all  have  their  speakers. 

The  opportuntiy  to  shape  the  public's 
mind  on  Vietnam  through  those  speak- 
ers is  something  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  semiannual 
community  relations  reports  for  the 
period  January  1967  through  December 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Report  Symlxjl  DD-PA  (SA)  656] 
Department     or    the     Armt     Semiannual 

CoMMtmiTT  Relation^  Repobt,  January  1, 

1967-JUNE31.1967 
section  i:  exceptional  accobtplishments 

1.  Identification  with  DA  Mission  with 
Public  Interest: 

(a)  DA  Support  In  Disasters  and  Civil 
Disturbances : 

(1)  Missouri  Basin  Floods:  During  the 
spring  fioods  in  the  Missouri  Basin,  the  Tech- 
nical Liaison  Offices  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  furnished  Information  to  the  press 
and  general  public  on  the  flood  situation. 
The  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska  National 
Guards  cooperated  with  the  Corps,  furnished 
helicopters  and  fixed  wing  aircraft  for  re- 
connaissance and  photographic  missions  over 
the  flooded  areas.  After  the  flood  abated, 
Information  was  furnished  for  wrap-up  sto- 
ries by  the  various  news  media,  describing 
flood  damages  and  emptiaslzlng  damages  pre- 
vented by  Corps  projects. 

(2)  Southwest  Forest  Fire:  Personnrf  from 
1st  Battalion.  33d  ArtUlery.  Port  Bliss,  aided 
flre-fightlng  teams  at  Lincoln  National  Forest 


In  New  Mexico  to  help  bring  a  2500-acre  flre 
under  control. 

(3)  Tort  Irwin  Air  Disaster:  An  Air  Force 
F4C  Phantom,  from  George  Air  Force  Base, 
Victorvllle,  California,  crashed  and  burned 
at  Fort  Irwin  during  a  formation  flight.  The 
pilot  and  commander  of  the  aircraft  both 
ejected  and  the  commander  was  killed  In- 
stantly. Prompt  rescue  action  by  Army  hell- 
copter  pilot.  CW  2  Michael  Von  Koepper. 
saved  the  life  of  the  severely  burned  pUot. 
and  was  cited  for  bis  actions.  Cooperation 
between  the  Army  and  Air  Force  and  the 
heroic  action  of  the  helicopter  pilot  was 
played  up  by  the  Port  Irwin  lO.  The  story  was 
given  headline  coverag^e  in  most  of  the  local 
newspapers. 

(4)  Other  Support:  Thlrty-flve  enUsted 
reservists  from  the  352d  General  Hospital 
Unit.  Oakland  Army  Base,  California,  par- 
ticipated in  a  civil  defense  exercise  stimu- 
lating an  earthquake  disaster.  The  exercise 
was  designed  to  test  the  ability  of  Herrick 
Memorial  Hospital  under  disaster  conditions. 
Outstanding  pictcH-lal  and  feature  coverage 
was  given  by  local  news  media. 

(b)  Clvlllanlzatlon  Program : 

(1)  Civilian  position  vacancies  are  publi- 
cized regularly  in  the  Port  Meade,  Maryland 
post  newspapers  with  excellent  results  in 
the  way  of  applicants  for  Job  openings. 

(2)  An  extensive  publicity  campaign 
within  the  command  and  local  media  of  the 
Military  District  of  Washington  to  assist  the 
civilian  personnel  recruiting  program  during 
the  past  reporting  period,  employing  such 
available  resources  as  television,  radio  and 
newspaper  coverage,  as  well  as  paid  adver- 
tising. 

(c)  Base  Closures:  Headquarters  XVI  U.S. 
Army  Corps  Information  Office  reports  that 
several  news  articles  have  appeared  in  local 
newspapers  concerning  the  announcement 
that  the  Army  will  phase  out  XTV  Corps 
headquarters  in  Omaha. 

(d)  Relocation  of  Headquarters:  The  re- 
location of  Headquarters,  Fifth  U.S.  Army 
from  the  former  Army  hospital  building 
(Gardiner  General  Hospital)  to  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, Illinois,  was  accomplished  during  the 
period  19  April  to  19  May.  The  move  proved 
to  be  an  almost  flawless  performance  and 
was  duly  noted  by  Chicago  metropolitan 
and  Fort  Sheridan  area  news  media. 

(e)  Good  Neighbor  Acts  aoid  Community 
Service : 

(1)  The  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Districts  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  received  citations  for  their  co-op- 
eration with  conservation  interests.  The 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  in  con- 
Junctlon  with  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foimdation.  pre- 
sented its  1965  Eastern  regional  award  to 
Colonel  Beverly  S.  Snow.  Jr..  Wilmington 
District  Engineer,  for  what  conservation  in- 
terests in  the  state  described  as  a  "major 
break-through"  in  cooperation  with  fish  and 
wildlife  groups.  Colonel  William  L.  Barnes, 
Savannah  District  Engineer,  received  a  cita- 
tion from  the  Chattahoochee  Valley  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  "establishing  and  main- 
taining superior  examples  of  good  taste  and 
beautificatlon  and  for  providing  and  main- 
taining good  community  relations  in  the 
Valley." 

(2)  Sport  fish  raised  in  the  cooling  pond 
at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  were  "planted" 
in  various  waters  In  the  vicinity  of  Anchor- 
age to  provide  new  public  fishing  opportu- 
nities and  to  replenish  salmon  ^>awning  runs 
which  had  diminished.  In  May,  some  64,000 
BUng  Salmon  fingerllngs  were  released  In 
Ship  Creek  which  passes  through  Fort  Rich- 
ardson, Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  and  An- 
chorage. In  Jvme,  an  additional  470,000  young 
King  Salmon  were  placed  In  this  creek  and 
approximately  12,000  young  Rainbow  Trout 
were  planted  in  6  lakes  in  the  Anchorage 
area. 

(3)  Over  100  soldiers  from  the  1st  Bat- 


talion. 20tb  Artillery.  Fort  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton, assisted  civil  authorities  in  the  search 
for  the  body  of  Steve  Brumley,  a  logger  who 
fell  from  his  horse  in  the  Nisqually  River 
and  drowned.  In  addition  to  the  searchers, 
the  Army  contributed  a  helicopter,  crane 
and  bulldozer  to  aid  in  the  search. 

(4)  Sixty-two  men  of  the  1st  Battalion, 
69th  Infantry  Regiment,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
donated  blood  to  save  the  life  of  a  17-year- 
old  high  school  senior. 

(5)  A  group  of  women  from  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  Detachment  at  Fort  Bragg  have 
banded  together  to  torm  a  choral  group 
known  as  the  "Angels  In  Army  Green."  They 
are  now  performing  on  and  off  poet  upcm 
request  and  have  won  the  USO's  "Goo4 
Neighbor  Award." 

(6)  The  Army  Community  Service  Pro- 
gram, Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  has  handled 
54,000  separate  cases  during  the  past  year. 
The  service  provided  assistance  In  finances, 
housing,  child  care,  marital  and  peychcdogl- 
cal  problems  and  many  other  difficulties 
facing  separated  military  families.  In  April, 
Channel  10,  Oljrmpia,  Washington,  presented 
two  30-minute  programs  on  this  community 
service  work. 

2.  Media  Supp>ort : 

(a)  The  continued  buUd-up  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  brought  an  increased 
effort  to  assist  the  various  media  In  their 
attempt  to  inform  the  American  public  Ar- 
ticles on  Army  training  and  field  action  have 
appeared  in  all  the  major  magazines  and 
daily  newspapers.  Radio  and  television  cover- 
age of  the  "Army  Story"  has  also  received 
considerable   support. 

(b)  All  reporting  elements  mentioned  an 
increased  volume  of  Hometown  News  releasea. 
During  the  fourth  quarter  Headquarters 
Fifth  U.S.  Army  reported  18,333  Hcxnetown 
news  and  picture  releases,  2,095  Hometown 
radio  tapes  and  167  Hometown  TV  cUps. 

(c)  First  U.S.  Army  reported  that  It  pro- 
vided assistance  to  the  National  Educational 
Television  (NET)  network  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  one  hour  filmed  program  pertain- 
ing to  the  contributions  which  a  conmiunity 
makes  to  national  defense.  The  community 
selected  was  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Itie 
completed  program,  entitled,  "Homefront  of 
1967"  was  distributed  in  March  to  over  100 
NET  stations  across  the  nation  for  ihoiwlng 
in  April. 

(d)  Special  Forces  units  from  Fort  Bragg 
received  widespread  news  coverage  from  visit- 
ing press  and  other  media  at  their  training 
area  in  northern  New  England. 

(e)  There  was  a  continued  emphasis  in 
most  local  areas  on  soldiers  returning  from 
Vietnam.  The  Radio- TV  section  erf  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  developed  a  new  radio  series  entitled 
"Focus:  Vietnam."*  The  show  utilizes  the 
experience  of  men  who  have  recently  re- 
turned from  Southeast  Asia  and  highll^ts 
their  personal  experience  with  the  war  and 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

(f )  Arrangements  were  coordinated  and  an 
escort  provided  for  newsman  Phil  Santora 
and  a  photographer  of  the  New  York  Dailp 
News,  who  spent  foiir  days  at  Fort  Dlx  to 
interview  and  photograph  Vietnam  returnees. 
This  resulted  in  a  two-part  feature  with 
supporting  photographs  in  the  issues  of  6 
and  7  July  (circulation:  2,097,570).  This  Is 
one  Instance  of  many  similar  Army  efforts 
to  cooperate  with  newsmen. 

(g)  SIX^  Frank  Barbee,  an  Instructor  In 
the  Department  of  Specialist  Training,  ap- 
peared  on  the  Alan  Burke  Show  on  WNEW- 
TV,  Channel  5,  New  York  City,  on  4  March. 
His  appearance,  approved  by  DOD.  was  vol- 
untary on  his  part  to  answer  critics  on  a 
previous  program  who  objected  to  Negroes, 
fighting  in  Vietnam  because  of  alleged  dis- 
crimination agEdnst  them.  SFC  Baxbee  made 
his  point  with  dignity,  winning  the  respect  of 
all  participants  on  the  show.  The  public's 
reaction  was  gratifying,  and  It  is  felt  that  by 
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hlg  appearance,  the  public  Image  of  the  Army 
was  enhanced. 

3.  Speakers  Program: 

(a)  Speaking  engagements : 

( 1 )  Approximately  280  Army  speaking  en- 
gagements were  arranged  by  OCINFO  alone. 
There  were  countless  other  speaking  engage- 
ments by  Army  and  Civil  Defense  speakers 
that  were  not  reported. 

(2)  There  continues  to  be  a  large  demand 
for  Vietnam  returnee  speakers.  Headquar- 
ters XIV  Army  Corps,  XT.S.  Fifth  Army,  re- 
ported a  "tremendous  expansion"  in  its 
speaker's  program  due  to  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  requests  from  business,  veterans 
and  religious  organizations.  Sixth  Army  re- 
ported an  increase  of  23  percent  In  the  num- 
ber of  speakers  provided  for  civic  and  mili- 
tary functions  and  attributed  the  increase 
to  popular  Interest  in  Vietnam. 

(b)  Speechmaker  Bats:  The  Command  In- 
formation Unit  continues  to  develop  and  dis- 
tribute Speechmaker  Kits.  The  kits  Include 
a  prepared  speech  and  a  set  of  slides.  They 
are  designed  for  delivery  by  any  Army 
spokesman  to  adult  military  and  civilian 
groups  of  all  kinds  and  cover  a  large  number 
of  topics  ranging  from  Army  training  to  re- 
search and  development.  During  the  report- 
ing period  5  Speechmakers  were  revised  and 
printed.  One  new  one  has  been  written  but 
has  not  yet  been  cleared.  The  total  number 
of  Speechmakers  is  now  24. 

4.  Cooperation  with  Organizations:  The 
Army,  in  coordination  with  and  as  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  cooperates 
with  certain  selected  national  organizations. 

(a)  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Army  (AUSA) : 
The  Department  of  the  Army  has  begun  its 
coordination  with  AUSA  In  connection  with 
its  annual  convention  to  be  held  9-11  Octo- 
ber 1967  m  Washington.  D.C. 

(b)  Other  Support  to  AUSA:  U.S.  Army 
posts,  camps  and  stations  throughout  the 
country  continued  to  give  strong  support  to 
AUSA.  An  example  of  such  was  the  meeting 
between  100  civilian  leaders  with  former 
Georgia  Governor  Carl  Sanders  and  MG 
Robert  H.  York,  CG,  Fort  Bennlng  to  launch 
a  membership  drive  for  the  Columbus- 
PhoenU  City-Port  Bennlng  Chapter  of  the 
AUSA. 

(c)  American  Legion  National  Convention: 
The  Army  has  been  engaged  in  coordinating 
for  the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  to  be  held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 
during  the  period  25-31  August  1967. 

(d)  National  Convention,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars:  Army  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion has  been  completed  for  the  national  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
during  the  period  18-25  August  1967. 

5.  Civilian  Aides  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Program:  The  program  of  Civilian 
Aides  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  serves  as 
a  means  for  two-way  communication  between 
the  Army  and  the  public.  As  an  unpaid  ad- 
visor to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  to 
local  Army  commanders,  a  Civilian  Aide  rec- 
ommends and  assists  In  ways  of  enhancing 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
the  Army  and  the  civilian  communities.  The 
13th  National  Civilian  Aides  Conference  was 
held  at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia  during  the 
period  21-23  May  1967.  The  event  was  a  very 
successful  one  and  received  good  media  cov- 
erage. 

6.  Musical   Support   and   Participation: 
(a)  Tours  by  Army  Bands: 

( 1 )  The  U.S.  Army  Field  Band  toured  the 
Southeastern  and  Northeastern  United  States 
in  the  spring  of  1967  appearing  in  69  concerts 
and  other  performances  before  a  total  au- 
dience of  over  93,000.  During  the  last  re- 
porting period  they  have  performed  on  305 
occasions  before  an  audience  of  over  700,000 
people. 

(2)  The  Women's  Army  Corps  Band  con- 
ducted a  10-concert  tour  which  included  per- 
formances In  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Tennessee. 


(b)  Military  District  of  Washington: 

(1)  The  Military  District  of  Washington 
(MDW)  continued  to  coordinate  and  sup- 
port Armed  Forces  participation  In  ceremo- 
nies for  dignitaries  visiting  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area.  A  total  of  332  Full  Honor  cere- 
monies were  held  during  the  reporting  period 
for  such  visitors  as  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Britain  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Thailand. 

(2)  The  United  States  Army  Band  and  the 
3d  Infantry  presented  four  Torchlight  Tat- 
toos during  the  month  of  June  to  capacity 
audiences.  The  Band's  concerts  (four  at  the 
Watergate  and  five  at  the  Capitol  Plaza) 
drew  approximately  20%  more  attendees  than 
last  year.  The  series  of  concerts  and  tattoos 
will  continue  through  the  summer  and  con- 
clude at  the  end  of  August. 

(c)  Other  Bands:  Other  Army  bands  con- 
tinued to  support  local  civic  events  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States.  The 
72d  U.S.  Army  Band,  Fort  MacArthur,  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  participated  in  eight 
major  parades  during  the  third  quarter  alone 
for  an  estimated  audience  of  300,000  per- 
sons. Requests  for  bands  has  been  particular- 
ly heavy  during  the  last  reporting  period 
due  to  the  various  holidays  and  summer 
parades. 

7.  Parachute  D«^monstratlons: 

(a)  U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team:  During 
the  reporting  period  the  U.S.  Army  Parachute 
Team  "Golden  Knights"  appeared  in  47 
demonstrators  before  spectators  totaling 
more  than  2,056,000.  The  team  now  holds  93 
of  128  world  parachuting  records  in  interna- 
tional competition.  Despite  a  continuing 
shortage  of  personnel,  the  "Golden  Knights" 
have  been  able  to  field  teams  for  numerous 
alrshows  and  fairs  across  the  United  States. 

(b)  Other  Parachute  Teams:  In  addition 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team  the  sports 
parachute  clubs  of  Poft  Campbell,  Kentucky, 
and  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  gave  demo^tratlons 
for  local  civilian  conununlties.  Newspapers 
In  the  Fort  Hood  area  carried  a  story  about 
the  Port  Hood  Skydivers,  who  began  the 
massive  Easter  egg  hunt  by  dropping  into 
the  "egg  hunt"  zone  of  the  Port  Hood  Ist 
Armored  Division  area. 

8.  Orientation  Tours  and  Open  Houses : 

(a)  Operation  Understanding:  ARADCOM 
continued  its  highly  successfitl  Operation 
Understanding  flights  and  tours.  The  pro- 
gram aims  at  acquainting  influential  mem- 
bers of  local  conununlties  with  the  opera- 
tions of  ARADCOM  units.  Port  Bliss  re- 
ported that  its  revitalized  Operation  Under- 
standing tours  brought  the  niunber  of  spe- 
cial visits  to  the  post  to  an  all  time  high 
during  the  reporting  period. 

(b)  Other  Tours: 

(1)  In  addition  to  Operation  Understand- 
ing, the  CONUS  Armies  are  conducting  a 
number  of  orientation  tours  for  United 
States  civilians.  In  February,  Port  Bennlng, 
Georgia,  was  host  to  150  members  of  the 
Columbus  Rotary  Club  for  a  briefing  at  the 
Officer  Candidate  School.  Sixth  Army  re- 
ported that  tours  provided  an  exceptionally 
effective  tool  for  good  community  relations. 
Approximately  20,000  people  visited  Army 
installations  in  that  area  during  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters.  The  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  placed  considerable  emphasis  on 
tours  for  young  people,  especially  those 
youngsters  with  physical  handicaps. 

(2)  Tours  for  foreign  visitors  also  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  during  the  period. 
The  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Center  and  Fort 
Belvoir  in  Virginia  were  host  to  274  visitors 
representing  16  countries:  Morocco,  Den- 
mark, Japan,  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada 
Uruguay,  Tunisia,  Paraguay,  Sweden,  Su- 
dan, Indonesia,  Vietnam,  Liberia  and  COPE 
CODECA  (an  organization  of  South  Ameri- 
can States).  Highlights  of  the  visit  Included 
an  all  day  tour  of  more  than  200  Canadian 
student  officers.  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana  was  host 
to  five  Indonesian  Army  officers  for  a  four- 
day  period  In  the  fourth  quarter.  The  for- 
eign officers  observed  the  processing  of  U.S. 


Army  inductees,  basic  combat  training,  ad- 
vanced infantry  training  and  training  in 
combat  support  skills.  The  John  P.  Kennedy 
School  for  Special  Warfare  at  Port  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  received  nimierous  senior 
police  officials  from  foreign  nations.  The  82d 
Airborne  Division  hosted  a  group  of  23  stu- 
dents and  three  instructors  from  Chile's  War 
Academy. 

(3)  Many  reporting  units  Indicated  that 
tours  were  utiUzed  successfully  in  connec- 
tion with  ROTC  publicity  programs. 

(c)  Open  House:  Open  house  is  held  con- 
tinually at  local  posts,  camps  and  stations. 
For  example,  during  the  period  6-9  June  the 
13th  Annual  National  Strategy  Seminar  was 
held  at  the  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania,  when  more  than  120 
prominent  civilian  and  military  makers  from 
throughout  the  nation  met  with  the  205 
students  to  develop  a  national  strategy 
through  sharing  knowledge  gained  in  their 
particular  occupation.  Representatives  from 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  labor,  business,  law, 
education,  religion,  government,  science  and 
arts  participated  In  the  4-day  session.  Guest 
speakers  Included  Richard  Collins  of  the 
CIA,  Honorable  Robert  R.  Bowie,  Counselor  of 
the  Department  of  State;  Honorable  Stanley 
R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army;  General 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  and  General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Army, 
Chief  of  Staff.  Film  of  the  seminar  was  made 
by  the  Information  Officer  and  released  to 
all  local  television  stations. 
9.  Exhibitions : 

(a)  U.S.  Army  Exhibit  unit: 

(1)  Twenty-four  exhibits  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Elxhiblt  Unit  were  displayed  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  before  a  total  of 
some  7.4  million  visitors. 

(2)  The  following  major  exhibits  were  re- 
furbished by  the  Unit  during  the  period: 

(a)  Captured  Communist  Equipment — 2 
exhibit  units. 

(b)  Adapting  to  Uvlng  in  the  Nuclear 
Age — an  outdoor  exhibit  giving  information 
pertaining  to  nuclear  fall  out  and  survival 
procedures  during  an  enemy  attack. 

(c)  Above  and  Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty — 
an  Indoor  exhibit  featuring  the  U.S.  Army's 
Medal  of  Honor  and  its  history. 

(d)  Man  on  the  Moon — an  Indoor  exhibit 
which  points  up  those  areas  In  which  Army 
experience  and  research  may  provide  answers 
enabling  man  to  live,  work  and  travel  on  the 
moon. 

(e)  Chaplains  Showcoach — an  outdoor 
van  which  tells  the  story  of  the  Army  Chap- 
lain Corps. 

(f)  UJB.  Army  Trains  for  Leadership — an 
indoor  exhibit  explaining  the  Army's  vast 
educational  and  training  system. 

(g)  U.S.  Army  Airborne — All  the  Way— an 
Indoor  exhibit  designed  to  familiarize  the 
American  public  with  the  history  and  role 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Airborne  forces. 

(h)  How  the  U.S.  Army  Meets  the  Third 
Challenge — an  outdoor  van  exhibit  which 
explains  the  Army's  worldwide  prog^rams  of 
stability  of  the  United  States  and  the  Free 
World. 

(1)  U.S.  Army — A  Heritage  of  Freedom — 
an  indoor  display  depicting  the  Army  as  a 
protector  of  freedom  on  the  battlefield. 

(J)  The  Airmobile  Soldier — an  Indoor  ex- 
hibit In  the  shape  of  a  helicopter  which 
highlights  airmobile  operations  in  Vietnam. 

(k)  Today's  Vision,  Tomorrow's  Victory — 
an  outdoor  van  exhibit  which  tells  the  story 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand (USACDC). 

(1)  Serving  With  Pride  and  Dignity — an 
Indoor  exhibit  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  from  Its  Inception. 

(3)  The  following  new  exhibits  were  con- 
structed by  the  Exhibit  Unit — 

(a)  Shaping  the  Army's  Future — an  in- 
door exhibit  which  features  the  Army's  re- 
search and  development  program. 

(b)  U.S.      Army     Chaplaincy — Fibers     of 
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Faith  and  Soxirce  of  Strength — an  Indoor 
exhibit  highlighting  the  history  and  memo- 
rabilia of  the  Army  Chaplains  Corps. 

b.  Other  Exhibits:  Port  Walnwrlght, 
Alaska,  installed  a  new  Jonathan  M.  Waln- 
wrlght Museimi  which  is  now  shown  to  vis- 
itors to  the  Port.  This  facility  contains  an 
historic  display  prepared  in  U.S.  Army  Alaska 
headquarters  concerning  the  Army's  service 
In  Alaska  since  1867.  During  the  reporting 
period  Combat  Developments  Command  de- 
signed and  programmed  for  construction 
three  exhibits  for  \ise  by  the  conunand,  with 
Initial  showing  to  take  place  during  the 
Annual  AUSA  Meeting,  9-11  October  1967. 

10.  Support  to  Youth  Groups : 

(a)  Boy  Scouts  of  America:  Army  assist- 
ance to  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts  con- 
tinued on  all  levels  of  command.  A  Scout- 
O-Rama  involving  3,300  scouts  and  200  adults 
was  held  at  Yakima  Firing  Center,  Port 
Lewis,  Washing^ton  In  May.  Logistical  and 
public  information  support  was  given  to 
"Operation  Camporee"  held  by  400  Boy  Scouts 
from  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey.  This 
annual  winter  camporee  was  held  at  the 
Lake-of -the- Woods  Scout  reservation  at  Fort 
Dix  during  the  last  weekend  of  January.  Ap- 
proximately 1,000  Boy  Scouts  from  Ann 
Arundel  County,  Maryland,  took  part  in  a 
three-day  c&mporee  at  Fort  Meade  in  May. 

(b)  Other  Youth  Groups:  The  Army  con- 
tinues to  cooperate  with  the  Camp  Pire  Girls, 
Girl  Scouts,  Brownies,  4-H  Clubs  and  other 
youth  organizations.  Extensive  planning  and 
coordination  has  been  put  Into  scheduling 
of  service  bands  and  choral  groups  for  the 
Washington  area  during  the  stmmier,  tem- 
pered particularly  to  the  level  that  'youi^S 
people  will  appreciate. 

11.  Special  Events : 

(a)  Dedication  at  Carlisle  Barracks:  On 
29  April  the  new  6.5  million  dollar  academic 
building  at  Carlisle  Barracks  was  dedicated 
at  Root  Hall.  Prior  to  the  ceremony  a  30- 
mlnute  concert  was  presented  by  the  First 
U.S.  Army  Band.  Guest  speakers  at  the  dedi- 
cation were  Major  General  Uljrsses  S.  Grant, 
m  (USA -Ret),  Senator  George  N  Wade  of 
Pennsylvania,  Lieutenant  General  William  P. 
Train,  CG,  First  U.S.  Army  and  Major  Gen- 
eral Eugene  A.  Salet,  Commandant  of  the 
Army  War  College.  More  than  1,000  military 
and  civilian  guests  attended  the  outdoor 
ceremony. 

(b)  Plrst  Army  Commanders'  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Championships :  The  First  Army  Com- 
manders' Rifle  and  Pistol  Championships 
were  held  at  Port  Meade,  Maryland,  in  April. 
Over  700  competitors  took  part  in  the  event. 
News  releases  and  photographs  were  provided 
to  local  news  media  and  to  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International. 

(c)  San  Antonio  Fiesta:  The  Fourth  U.8. 
Army  gave  full  cooperation  to  the  San  An- 
tonio Fiesta  held  during  the  week  of  April 
21  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  This  event  U  a 
week-long  patriotic  and  civic  celebration 
commemorating  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  in 
1836  and  the  winning  of  Texas  Independence. 
The  Fourth  U.S.  Army  Commander  was  the 
military  coordinator  for  the  1967  observance 
with  the  Army  Information  Office  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  details  of  Armed  Porcee 
support. 

(d)  All-Army  and  Inter-Service  Boxing 
Championships:  The  All-Army  and  Inter- 
Service  Boxing  Championships  held  at  Port 
Lewis  in  March  received  outstanding  media 
coverage.  The  XX  ConseU  International  du 
Sport  Mllltaire  (CISM)  Boxing  Champion- 
ships at  Fort  Meade  In  June  also  received 
wide  press  and  radio  coverage. 

(e)  Memorial  to  Special  Warfare  Soldiers: 
A  »75,000  memorial  to  Special  Warfare  sol- 
diers killed  in  action  was  dedicated  at  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  Special  Warfare, 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

(f)  Dedication  of  Dams:  Foster  and  Green 
Peter  Dams  on  the  Santlam  River  In  Oregon 
were  dedicated  In  June.   Both  dams   were 


maj(»'  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers. Principal  speakers  were  Oregon's  Gov- 
ernor Tom  McCall,  senior  United  States  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse  and  Major  General  Fred- 
erick J.  Clarke,  Deputy  Chief  of  Engineers, 
(g)  Anniversaries: 

(1)  An  appeal  for  Civil  War  relics  and 
mementos  displayed  at  Port  Meade  during 
its  50th  Anniversary  celebration  May  20th 
received  wide  publicity  in  the  area  press  and 
resulted  in  a  number  of  items  being  offered 
for  display  in  the  1st  Army  Museum  at  Port 
Meade. 

(2)  The  50th  Anniversary  of  Fort  Story, 
Virginia,  resulted  In  widespread  coverage  by 
area  newspapers.  The  anniversary  was  used 
as  a  reason  for  a  press  day.  In  which  repre- 
sentatives of  all  three  media  toured  Port 
Story,  current  activities  and  history. 

(3)  The  observance  of  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve birthday,  23  April  1967,  afforded  XX 
U.S.  Army  Corps  the  opportunity  to  tell  the 
Army  Reserve  story.  All  reserve  units  were 
forwarded  a  fact  sheet  on  the  Army  Reserve 
and  a  message  in  commemoration  of  the 
USAR  birthday  signed  by  the  Corps  Com- 
mander. Two  hundred  twenty-one  news 
media  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
were  sent  radio  and  television  spot  announce- 
ments along  with  the  history  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  a  press  release.  Several  units  re- 
ported not  only  good  coverage  by  the  news 
media  but  also  local  radio  and  television 
stations  conducted  personal  interviews  of 
reservists  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday. 

(4)  The  60th  Anniversary  celebration  of 
Port  Dix.  New  Jersey,  Increased  the  Interest 
of  the  local  area  press  and  the  general  public. 
As  a  result  of  this  aggressive  pre-publlclty 
campaign,  newspapers  and  WPIL-TV  Phila- 
delphia sent  seven  representatives  to  Port  Dix 
for  "live"  coverage  of  the  activities. 

(5)  "Our  Heritage — The  Military  Era"  was 
adopted  as  the  theme  of  the  annual  Daffodil 
Festival  Parade,  T'acoma,  Washington.  The 
floral  parade,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
nation's  top  ten,  paid  tribute  to  Port  Lewis' 
60th  Anniversary.  MG  Donald  R.  Pierce,  CG, 
Port  Lewis,  served  as  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
parade  which  was  reviewed  by  Governor  Dan 
Evans,  Washington. 

(6)  The  Information  Office,  MDW,  wrote 
and  produced  a  radio  show  on  MDW's  25th 
Anniversary  and  made  distribution  to  all  lo- 
cal stations,  four  of  which  carried  the 
program. 

12.  Posthumous  Awards : 

(a)  The  nation's  second  highest  combat 
award,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  was 
presented  posthumously  on  20  April  to  SP4 
John  W.  Dahr  of  DlUsburg,  Pennsylvania.  His 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dahr,  Sr.,  received 
the  award  from  Major  General  Eugene  A. 
Salet  during  a  retreat  parade  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Washington,  D.C.  They  were  also 
presented  the  Purple  Heart  for  the  fatal 
wounds  their  son  received  In  action  near 
Cu  Chi  on  8  January  with  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  in  Vietnam.  The  awards  ceremony 
was  given  wide  publicity  and  a  very  large 
crowd  attended. 

(b)  Military  District  of  Washington  co- 
ordinated press  activities  for  the  posthui-ious 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  family 
of  SP  4  Daniel  Fernandez  by  President  John- 
son on  6  AprU  and  to  the  family  of  Lieuten- 
ant Robert  J.  Hlbbs  on  26  January. 

(c)  The  presentation  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  to  the  widow  of  Major  Lewis 
D.  Bell  took  place  at  Port  Wolters  In  Febru- 
ary. Major  Bell,  an  Army  aviator,  was  killed 
in  action  in  Vietnam. 

(d)  ARADCOM  units  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  burial  and  memorial  services,  post- 
humoiis  award  ceremonies  for  Vletiumi  dead, 
and  award  ceremonies  for  Vietnam  dead,  and 
award  ceremonies  for  Vietnam  veterans.  In 
the  5th  Region,  the  6th  Battalion,  66th 
Artillery,  dedicated  Its  four  firing  batteries 
to  the  memory  of  four  Key  West  war  dead. 
Most  civilian  and  military  dignitaries  of  the 


Key  West  area  were  present.  In  addition  to 
approximately  300  other  local  residents. 
There  was  excellent  coverage  by  new^>i4>erB 
and  radio  stations. 

13.  Reserve  Components: 

(a)  The  59th  anniversary  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve was  given  widespread  newspaper,  TV 
and  radio  coverage  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  the  First  U.S.  Army  area  there  waa 
a  rigorous  campaign  through  Reserve  units 
to  proclaim  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Day  by  mayors 
of  local  cities.  Such  proclamations  were  Is- 
sued by  the  Governor  of  Arizona  and  the 
mayors  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Presno, 
Santa  Barbara  and  other  cities.  In  many 
cities  open  house  was  held  at  Reserve 
Centers. 

(b)  On  March  16-19  approximately  1,200 
men  of  the  Active  Army,  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  participated  In  a  joint  train- 
ing exercise  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama. 

(c)  Recruiting  Jump  by  Army  Special 
Services  Reservists  from  Portland,  Salem, 
Eugene  areas  of  Oregon,  received  full  page 
picture  spreads  In  Oregon  papers.  The  train- 
ing jump  was  conducted  to  publicize  the 
unit's  need  for  additional  men. 

14.  Army  Reserve  Officer  Training:  Inten- 
sified publicity  of  ROTC  programs  continued 
to  develop  during  the  period  in  response  to 
the  Army's  need  for  new  officers.  A  new  pro- 
gram of  two-year  and  four-year  ROTC 
Scholarships  received  extensive  publicity 
through  the  electronic  media,  newspapers 
and  Army  speakers.  Fifth  Army  reported  that 
its  "Road  to  PreedtHn"  radio  broadcast  series 
which  stresses  the  ROTC  theme  added  nine 
new  stations  to  its  distribution  list  for  a 
total  of  68. 

15.  Memorial  Day  Observance:  Army  sup- 
port of  Memorial  Day  observance  took  placs 
on  all  levels  of  cconmand.  Port  Dix  provided 
support  for  Memorial  Day  parades  and  cere- 
monies in  62  communities  in  New  Jersey. 
Delaware,  and  the  Philadelphia  ar«a,  in- 
cluding troop  tmits,  military  speakers,  firing 
squads,  buglers,  and  Army  Bands.  The  Mili- 
tary DUtrlct  of  Washington  produced  a  13- 
mlnute  radio  program  centering  on  activi- 
ties at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  for  re- 
lease on  Memorial  Day.  This  program  was 
distributed  nationally  to  approximately  800 
Interested  independent  stations.  MDW  also 
assisted  WMAL-TV  In  Washington,  D.C,  In 
the  production  of  a  30-minute  program  on 
the  Arlington  Cemetery.  The  presentation 
was  broadcast  on  May  28  and  30  and  brought 
favorable  comments  from  the  VS.  Kctnj 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Johnson,  and  Variety 
Magazine. 

SECTION     n:    PBOBLEM    ABKAS   AND    SOLTmONS 

1.  Lack  of  Qualified  Information  Person- 
nel: This  continues  to  be  a  problem  area 
with  all  Installations  during  the  reporting 
period.  Headquarters  First  U.S.  Army  gave 
the  following  sxiggestion :  "The  need  for  good 
personnel  is  so  great  that  commanders  faced 
with  the  task  of  feeding,  supply,  and  training 
the  troops  of  necessity  give  such  missions 
primary  emphasis — only  if  information  per- 
sonnel are  specifically  earmarked  Is  there 
assurance  that  they  will  be  assigned  to  In- 
formation positions.  To  get  qualified  per» 
sonnel — of  which  there  Is  a  great  supply  now 
being  Inducted — CINPO  should  secure  au- 
thorization to  screen  reception  centers  tot 
enlisted  personnel  with  information  back- 
grounds and  program  their  assigimients  upon 
completion  of  ATT.  A  civilian  trained  newa 
media  type  will.  In  most  Instances  be  su- 
perior to  a  CINPO  graduate  and  also  elimi- 
nate the  schooling  time  lag." 

2.  ROTC  Furor:  During  January,  nation- 
wide publicity  resulted  from  charges  that 
Army  ROTC  instructors  at  the  University  of 
Washington  had  presented  an  orientation, 
under  conditions  secrecy,  to  cadets  on  dis- 
sident organizations  and  had  directed  the 
cadets  to  spy  on  fellow  students  and  faculty 
members.  Sunday  Ramparts  aired  such 
charges    attributad    to    IndlTldoal    faculty 
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members  at  the  University  of  Washington  In 
Ita  16-21  January  Issue.  The  University  of 
Washington  Daily  of  26  January  carried  a 
generally  factual  and  fair  story  covering  all 
Bides  of  the  controversy.  This  was  picked  up 
by  the  Seattle  dallies  and  the  Associated 
Press  thus  causing  nationwide  attention  to 
the  subject.  Sixth  Army  headquarters  In 
San  Francisco  handled  scores  of  Inquiries  on 
the  matter  and  reported  that  the  over-all 
coverage  of  the  Incident  was  not  unfavorable 
to  the  Army. 

SECTION   m 

None. 

SECTION  IV :  rORECAST,  1  JUI,T-3I  DECEMBEB 
1B6T 

Reoccurrlng  types  of  programs  reported  In 
Section  I  will  be  continued.  Listed  herewith 
are  programs  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary 
or  aspects  of  which  are  other  than  routine. 

1.  Conunand  Information:  To  tell  the 
Army  Story  In  the  community,  Command 
Information  Division  has  written  39  speeches 
to  be  given  to  civilian  groups;  produced  15 
Big  Picture  shows,  all  In  color;  produced  52 
worldwide  radio  shows,  26  Army  Hour  radio 
shows;  and  answered  letters  to  approximately 
6,200  civilians  desiring  Information  about  the 
Army. 

2.  Band  Tours  : 

(a)  The  U.S.  Army  Field  Band  will  conduct 
a  72-day  concert  tour  of  Western  United 
States  commencing  16  August  1967. 

(b)  The  WAC  Band  will  conduct  a  12-day 
concert  toxir  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas  commencing  23  October  1967. 

3.  Cooperation  with  Organizations:  The 
Army  In  coordination  with  and  as  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  cooperates 
with  certain  organizations.  Support  will  be 
furnished  to  the  national  conventions  of  the 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  as  well  as  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army; 
and  the  bi-annual  meeting  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Society. 

4.  Veterans  Day  Celebration:  The  greatest 
amount  of  support  possible  will  be  extended 
to  various  communities  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  the  Army. 

6.  Speakers:  Within  the  constantly  increas- 
ing Influx  of  Vietnam  returnees,  the  Army 
hopes  to  continually  Increase  the  number  of 
speakers  it  provides  the  civilian  domain. 

( Report  Symbol  DD-PA  ( SA )  656  J 
Department     of     the     Army     Semiannual 
Community    Relations    Report,    July    1, 
1967-December  31,  1967 
section  i:  exceptional  accomplishments 
1.  DA  Support  In  Disturbances  and  Civil 
Disasters : 

(a)  Hurricane  Beulah :  To  battle  the  floods, 
damage  and  Injuries  resulting  from  Hurri- 
cane Beulah,  Texas  Guardsmen  and  many 
Regular  Army  units  combined  forces.  Fort 
Sam  Houston  dispatched  500  blankets  to 
Cuero,  Texas  while  refugee  centers  were  set 
up  on  poet  In  anticipation  of  evacuated  vic- 
tims. Emergency  food  rations  were  dispatched 
to  several  areas  of  Texas  via  helicopters.  Air 
National  Guard  units  were  busy  around-the- 
clock  flying  supplies  to  flood  ravaged  areas. 
Ten-thousand  units  of  typhoid  vaccine  were 
airlifted  to  the  towns  of  Taft  and  Refugio 
by  an  Air  Guard  U19.  Army  units  assisted 
In  the  construction  of  shelters  for  some  8,000 
people  in  the  Brownsville  area.  Over  2,200 
hot  meals  were  prepared  by  personnel  of 
Fort  Sam  Houston  to  feed  homeless  victims 
of  the  disaster. 

(b)  Heflln  Dam  Overflow:  Two  units  of  the 
Alabama  National  Guard  were  called  to  state 
duty  late  In  August  to  combat  rising  waters 
which  threatened  to  overflow  at  the  Heflln 
Dam.  Two  or  three  Inches  were  overflowing 
when  the  troops  arrived.  Working  continually 
all  night  over  the  entire  200-foot  length, 
the  Guardsmen  stacked  sandbags  to  prevent 


further  overflowing.  Several  business  estab- 
lishments, Emd  much  .  livestock  and  crops 
along  with  16  homes  were  saved  by  the 
prompt  response  of  the  Guardsmen. 

(c)  Sun  Dance  Mountains  Fire :  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington  provided  360  men  to  the  state  of 
Idaho  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  help 
battle  a  disastrous  forest  flre  which  raged 
over  90,000  acres  in  the  Sun  Dance  Moun- 
tains of  Northern  Idaho.  Firefighters,  trucks, 
pick-ups.  Jeeps,  ambulances,  kitchen  units 
and  a  complete  communications  system,  as 
well  as  a  company  of  MP's,  were  among  the 
assistance  provided. 

(d)  Fairbanks  Flood:  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers vigorously  completed  its  mission  of 
restoring  flood-damaged  public  facilities  at 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  in  advance  of  the  freezing 
weather. 

(e)  Stranded  Navajo  Indians:  Fort  Sill. 
Oklahoma  sent  men  and  equipment  includ- 
ing helicopters  to  assist  In  rescuing  Navajo 
Indians  as  a  result  of  heavy  snows  In  New 
Mexico. 

2.  Good  Neighbor  Acts  and  Community 
Services : 

(a)  Operation  Appalachia:  This  project 
was  undertaken  by  local  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  the  636th  Engineer  Company  of  War- 
ren, Ohio,  to  collect  clothing  and  donations 
for  underprivileged  families  in  Kentucky. 
The  636th  gathered  nine  five-ton  truckloads 
of  clothing  for  the  project  and  transported 
the  cargo  to  a  pick-up  point  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 
Reserve  units  then  shuttled  the  goods  to 
their  final  destination  In  Kentucky. 

(b)  Christmas  Mall  Rush:  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  loaned  14  Army  vehicles  to 
U.S.  Post  Offices  in  the  area  to  assist  In  the 
delivery  of  Christmas  mall. 

(c)  MARS  Christmas  Messages:  The  op- 
portumty  for  folks  at  home  to  speak  to  their 
relatives  in  Vietnam  was  announced  by  the 
MARS  station  near  Chicago.  It  received  good 
response  from  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  area. 

(d)  '•Christmas  Island":  Christmas  Island 
Is  constructed  each  year  on  Capitol  Lake  in 
Olympla.  Washington.  Originated  many  years 
ago  by  Fort  Lewis,  Christmas  Island  is  that 
post's  g;ift  to  the  community.  The  Fort  Lewis 
Band  conducted  opening  ceremonies  which 
led  to  150,000  visitors  during  December. 

(e)  Operation  Foresight:  In  August,  the 
66th  Ordnance  Detachment  (ED)  at  Indian- 
town  Gap  Military  Installation,  Pennsylvania, 
sponsored  Operation  Foresight,  a  program 
which  Involved  the  collection  of  Civil  War 
souvenirs  of  local  residents  for  the  purpose 
of  determimng  whether  or  not  the  Items  are 
safe. 

3.  Media  Support : 

All  reports  from  the  contributing  com- 
mands indicate  that  support  given  to  and 
received  by  the  various  news  media  Is  main- 
taining a  high  level. 

(a)  Helicopter  School:  National  news  cov- 
erage was  received  by  a  UPI  feature  story  on 
U.S.A.  Primary  Helicopter  School,  Port  Wel- 
ters, Texas.  The  film  entitled  "Fort  Wolters 
is  Saigon  to  Fledgling  Army  Pilots,"  also  dis- 
cussed the  training  program  in  general  and 
was  centered  on  the  use  of  Vietnamese  names 
for  training  sites. 

(b)  National  Geographic:  A  photographer 
from  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
photographed  individuals  processing  to  and 
from  Vietnam  at  the  Oakland  Personnel  Cen- 
ter and  Travis  Air  Force  Base. 

The  magazine  plans  to  Include  these  photos 
in  a  40-50  page  story  entitled,  "World-Wide 
Army,"  which  vrill  be  featured  In  an  early 
1968  edition. 

(c)  Strong  media  support  continued  for 
Vietnam  returnees  during  the  reporting 
period.  All  national  news  media  carried  the 
awarding  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Sergeant 
David  Charles  Dolby  by  President  Johnson 
at  the  White  House. 

(d)  During  the  first  reporting  quarter,  the 
Information  Officer  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia, 
wrote,  produced  and  broadcasted  64  daily 


radio  programs  which  were  broadcasted  over 
WAVA  radio.  In  addition,  20  "beepers"  or 
special  radio  reports  were  made  for  special 
events  at  the  Engineer  Center. 

(e)  Major  television  coverage  was  given  to 
riot  control  demonstrations  held  at  Fort 
Belvoir  on  4  October.  Representatives  of  all 
major  TV  networks  and  news  magazines  were 
on  hand  to  cover  the  event  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  and 
hosted  by  the  Commanding  General,  U.S. 
Army  Engineer  Center. 

4.  Speakers  Program : 

(a)  All  reporting  commands  indicated  an 
active  Army  Speakers  Program  during  the  re- 
porting period.  The  demand  for  Army  speak- 
ers on  Vietnam  has  also  increased  during 
the  period.  An  estimated  1,000  speakers  per 
month  are  scheduled  and  requested  CONUS- 
wide  to  speak  on  Vietnam. 

(b)  During  the  reporting  period,  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia,  scheduled  more  than  30 
speakers  which  reached  an  audience  of  more 
than  1,000  people. 

(c)  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  reporting  a 
Uvely  speakers  program,  supplied  more  than 
60  speakers  to  cover  more  than  10,000 
listeners. 

(d)  Approximately  400  speaking  engage- 
ments and  pubUc  appearances  of  Army  per- 
sonnel have  been  scheduled  through  CINPO 
alone.  There  were  countless  speaking  en- 
gagements CONUS-wide  that  were  not 
reported. 

(e)  Speechmaker  Kits:  These  kits  are 
made-up  and  distributed  by  the  Command 
Information  Unit.  During  the  reporting 
period,  one  kit  was  revised  and  almost  3,000 
sets  were  sent  to  over  2,000  addresses.  Eight 
additional  speechmaker  kits  are  presently 
under  revision. 

5.  Cooperation  with  Organizations: 

(a)  The  Signal  School  Information  Office 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  assisted 
Broadcast  News,  the  house  organ  of  RCA,  in 
the  preparation  of  an  extensive  article  on 
educational  TV  at  the  Signal  School. 

(b)  Operation  Florida  Sunshine:  Army 
officials  cooperated  with  local  officials  on  the 
Operation  Florida  Sunshine  program  in 
Miami,  Florida.  This  is  a  pilot  program  to 
honor  hospitalized  Vietnam  returnees  by 
providing  them  free  vacations  in  Miami. 

(c)  The  122nd  Quartermaster  Command 
of  the  Alabama  National  Guard  performed 
Its  annual  field  training  along  the  military 
pipeline  in  Alaska.  With  the  mission  of  plan- 
ning, controlling  and  supervising  the  supply 
of  petroleum  products  to  a  Theater  Army  in 
Alaska,  the  70-man  unit  worked  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Alaska  Support  Command  for 
the  second  straight  year. 

(d)  Over  476  pints  of  blood  were  donated 
to  Blood  Centers  In  Northern  California  by 
91  units  of  the  91st  Division  (Tng),  USAR. 
Another  78  pints  of  blood  were  given  by  the 
351st  and  427th  Civil  Affairs  Units.  Many 
letters  of  appreciation  were  received. 

(e)  Student  cooks  of  the  4th  Brigade,  Fort 
Ord,  California,  cooked  and  served  a  hearty 
Army-style  breakfast  for  1,400  guests  at- 
tending the  Monterey  County  Fair.  This 
breakfast  afforded  the  Army  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  its  ability  in  mass  feeding 
and  provided  excellent  Army  community  re- 
lations. 

6.  Civilian  Aides  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Program : 

(a)  The  program  of  Civilian  Aides  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  serves  as  a  two-way 
means  of  communication  between  the  Army 
and  the  public.  As  unpaid  advisors  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  local  commanders,  a  civilian 
aide  recommends  and  assists  in  ways  of  en- 
hancing understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Army  and  civilian  communities. 
All  reporting  commands  indicated  a  continu- 
ing liaison  with  civilian  aides.  The  Fourth 
Army  Area  Civilian  Aides  Conference  for 
1967  was  held  at  Fort  Wolters  and  the  Fort 
Worth-Dallas,  Texas  area.  The  principle  sub- 
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Jects  presented  were  the  training  of  helicop- 
ter pilots  and  the  planning  and  execution 
of  attendant  training  at  Fort  Wolters.  The 
First  Army  conducted  an  area  conference  for 
civilian  aides  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey 
on  12-14  November. 

7.  Musical  Support  and  Participation : 

(a)  The  U.8.  Army  Field  Band:  The  U.S. 
Army  Field  Band  made  a  total  of  225  ap- 
pearances at  concerts,  special  engagements 
and  parades  during  the  reporting  period  and 
enjoyed  a  total  of  listeners  in  excess  of  435,- 
000  at  separate  appearances  In  almost  100 
cities. 

(b)  The  Sixth  U.S.  Army  Band  played  for 
100.000  people  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento, 
California  on  8  to  10  September.  Thousands 
of  others  viewed  an  impressive  military  cere- 
mony televised  over  major  television  net- 
works at  the  close  of  the  fair.  The  Sixth 
U.S.  Army  Band  and  Color  Guard  performed 
for  300,000  at  60  community  events  during 
one  quarter  of  the  reporting  period. 

(c)  Military  District  of  Washington:  The 
MDW  continued  to  coordinate  and  support 
Armed  Forces  participation  in  ceremonies  for 
visiting  dignitaries  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area.  There  were  1028  full  honor  ceremonies 
for  such  visiting  dignitaries  as  Princess  Alex- 
andria of  Great  Britain,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
lilexican  States.  The  U.S.  Army  Band  and 
Chorus  appeared  at  367  ceremonies  during 
the  reporting  period. 

(d)  Other  Bands:  Fort  Campbell,  Ken- 
tucky, reported  24  engagements  for  their 
Band  during  the  period  and  11  Band  requests 
were  filled  by  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina, 
for  the  same  period. 

8.  Parachute  Demonstrations: 

(a)  The  Golden  Knights:  During  the  re- 
porting period,  the  U.S.  Army  Parachute 
Team,  the  Golden  Knights,  made  88  appear- 
ances throughout  the  country  and  jumped 
for  a  total  audience  which  numbered  in 
excess  of  2,600,000  spectators. 

(b)  Other  Parachute  Teams:  Press,  radio 
and  television  coverage  was  given  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Fort  Hood.  Texas,  Skydiving 
Club  at  the  Heart  O'  Texas  Fair  in  Waco  dur- 
ing 3  to  7  October.  Viewing  the  demonstra- 
tion was  approximately  350,000  spectators. 

(c)  Performing  before  an  audience  of 
5,000  people,  the  Fort  Ord,  California,  Para- 
chute Club  participated  in  the  "Salute  to 
Aviation"  at  Salinas,  California. 

9.  Orientation  Tours  and  Open  Houses: 

(a)  Operation  Understanding:  ARADCOM 
continued  its  highly  successful  Operation 
Understanding  flights  and  tours.  The  pro- 
gram aims  at  acquainting  influential  mem- 
bers of  local  communities  with  the  opera- 
tion of  ARADCOM  units.  During  one  of  the 
reporting  quarters,  approximately  600  Op- 
eration Understanding  visitors  representing 
industry,  county  and  state  governments,  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  the  professions 
visited  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Command 
Center  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  Visitors  were 
briefed  on  the  missions  and  activities  of  the 
center  and  witnessed  scheduled  missile 
firings. 

(b)  Other  Tours:  "Family  Day"  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  was  attended  by 
more  than  1.000  members  of  the  AUSA,  fam- 
ilies and  guests.  Exhibits,  demonstrations, 
and  audience  participation  activities  were 
set  up  on  the  main  parade  field,  bus  tours 
were  conducted  and  a  fried  chicken  lunch 
was  served. 

(c)  Groups  totaling  more  than  400  toured 
the  training  and  educational  facilities  at 
Port  Monmouth.  New  Jersey. 

(d)  Thirteen  tours  were  conducted  by  Port 
Jackson  for  708  representatives  of  schools 
and  local  civic  groups  at  Fort  Jackson,  South 
Carolina.  Twenty-eight  foreign  and  domestic 
military  officers  also  visited  the  Installation. 

(e)  Six  Japanese  reporters,  on  a  State  De- 
partment totir,  were  briefed   on  the  mla- 


slon,  organization  and  capabilities  of  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina.  They  were  also  given 
a  tour  of  the  installation. 
10.  Support  to  Youth : 

(a)  Boy  Scouts:  All  reporting  commands 
Indicated  a  strong  Boy  Scout  support  pro- 
gram. Twenty-four  on-post  encampments 
and  nine  guided  tours  for  Girl  Scout  and 
Cub  Scout  units  were  conducted  by  the 
Youth  Activities  Branch  of  Special  Services 
at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  for  689  scouts  and 
91  leaders. 

(b)  Approximately  400  Explorer  Scouts 
from  Northeastern  Kansas  counties  attended 
the  Annual  Explorer  Conference  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  on  18  to  19  November. 

(c)  Other  Youth  Support:  On  19  August, 
a  Bicycle  Rodeo  was  held  for  600  youngsters 
at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Post  Safety  Officer,  the 
children  received  a  safety  talk  and  were 
given  a  trial-run  on  a  test  course  and  were 
scored  on  both  riding  and  written  exams. 
On  4  July,  approximately  10.000  civilians 
and  soldiers  participated  In  the  Youth  Ac- 
tivities Carmval  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

(1)  Forty-two  tours  were  conducted  at 
Headquarters.  Sixth  Army,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  for  1,800  children  from  poverty 
and  distressed  areas  in  conjunction  with 
Ai°my  support  to  summer  welfare  programs. 

(2)  Operation  Santa  Claus:  Operation 
Santa  Claus  climaxed  its  1967  campaign  on 
19  December  with  a  toy-laden  motorcade 
through  Fort  Bliss  and  El  Paso,  Texas.  The 
caravan  delivered  approximately  26,000  toys 
for  distribution  to  the  needy  by  the  Boys 
Club  of  El  Paso. 

(3)  The  children  of  a  crowded  tenement 
district  In  San  Pablo,  California,  were  pro- 
vided with  a  wooden  footpath  which  was 
constructed  by  the  820th  Engineer  Battalion, 
USAR.  The  footpath  was  used  as  an  approach 
for  •  local  playground. 

11.  Exhibits: 

(a)  U.S.  Army  Exhibit  Unit:  Twenty-two 
exhibits  of  the  U.S.  Army  Exhibit  Unit  were 
displayed  in  34  states  and  more  than  120 
cities  throughout  the  country.  A  total  of  608 
minutes  of  television  coverage  was  received 
along  with  well  over  3,000  minutes  on  the 
radio  and  more  than  4,000  column  inches  of 
news   coverage  In   local   newspapers. 

(b)  Other  Exhibits:  The  47th  Brigade  in 
California  showed  a  total  of  3,000,000  people 
a  missile  display  during  ten  days  of  appear- 
ances In  Southern  California. 

12.  Special  Events: 

(a)  The  first  of  eight  Army  Warrant  Of- 
ficer orientation  courses  scheduled  for  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  was  conducted  with  166  stu- 
dents participating.  The  course  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  In  the  Army  and  received  much 
favorable  news  coverage  locally. 

(b)  New  Heliport:  The  new  heliport  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Helicopter  Center,  Fort  Wolters, 
Texas,  became  operational  on  16  December. 
The  3.8  million  dollar  heliport  is  located  near 
Palo  Pinto,  Texas. 

(c)  Reactivation  of  6th  Infantry  Division: 
The  6th  Infantry  Division  was  reactivated 
during  the  reporting  period  at  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Kentucky. 

(d)  At  Fort  Campbell,  the  departure  of 
the  101st  Airborne  attracted  much  Interest 
from  national  news  media.  NBC  and  CBS 
were  among  those  covering  the  event. 

(e)  2.000,000  Flying  Hour:  The  2,000.000 
Flying  Hour  was  recorded  at  the  Primary 
Helicopter  School,  Fort  Wolters  on  31  July. 
Coverage  was  received  from  the  Army  Times 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces  among 
other  media. 

(f )  Anniversaries:  Many  Army  Installations 
celebrated  their  anniversaries  during  the  re- 
porting period. 

(1)  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  celebrated  its 
50th  Anniversary  on  16-16  September. 

(2)  The  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Command 
(USAINTC)  celebrated  its  50th  birthday  ftt 
Fort  Holabird  during  December. 


(3)  Fort  Hood,  Texas  celebrated  Ita  asth 
anniversary  and  received  much  local  medl» 
coverage. 

(4)  Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  celebrated 
lU  88th  birthday. 

(6)  In  recognition  of  Fort  Devens,  Manna  - 
chusetts  50th  anniversary,  a  "Salute  to  Fort 
Devens"  was  planned  and  executed  by  local 
business  firms. 

(6)  The  Army  Transportation  School  at 
Fort  EusUs,  Virginia,  celebrated  its  asth  year 
with  excellent  media  support. 

13.  Posthumous  Awards : 

(a)  Decorations  awarded  for  Vietnam  serv- 
ice received  favorable  response  from  the 
news  media  as  Indicated  by  the  contributing 
conunands. 

(b)  Cold  War  Memorial  plaques  to  Signal 
Corps  personnel  who  have  lost  their  lives  In 
recent  wars  was  dedicated  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Signal  School  by  the  Commanding  General, 
USCONARC. 

(c)  OCINFO  coordinated  presa  activities 
for  the  posthumous  awards  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  First  Lieutenant  James  A.  Gard- 
ner (19  October);  Captain  Joseph  X.  Grant 
(30  November) . 

(d)  Posthumous  awards  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  Sgt.  James  W.  Robinson,  Jr.  (12 
July)  and  SSgt.  Jlmmle  G.  Stewart  (24 
August)  were  also  coordinated  through 
OCINFO. 

14.  Reseri'e  Components: 

(a)  The  489th  Civil  Affairs  Company, 
Knoxvllle.  Tennessee,  exchanged  their  nor- 
mal two  weeks  In  the  field  for  two  weeks  "on- 
the-job  training"  in  the  operation  of  the 
Metropolitan  government  In  Nashville. 

(b)  Army  Reserve  Units  from  the  XH 
Corps  received  maximum  assistance  during 
annual  field  training  from  the  Information 
Office  at  their  training  site. 

(c)  The  339th  U.S.  Army  Garrison  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  was  assigned  to  activate 
and  operate  Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi,  for  a 
three-week  period  of  training  from  9  to  29 
July.  This  was  a  history  making  active  train- 
ing tour  for  the  unit  which  provided  all  sup- 
port elements  for  the  30tb  Armored  Division 
(NO). 

(d)  The  anual  U.S.  Army  Corps  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Matches  were  covered  by  12  newspapers 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

(e)  All  reporting  commands  Indicated 
strong  media  support  for  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  ANANCDUTRA.  Much  support 
was  also  given  to  ROTC  summer  camp  ac- 
tivities throughout  CONU8. 

16.  Other: 

(a)  News  Releases:  All  commands  reported 
a  consistently  high  number  of  news  releases 
for  the  reporting  period.  First  Army  alone 
reports  approximately  60,000. 

(b)  Allied  students  In  the  U.S.  Army  Ar- 
mor School,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  engaged  in 
7  educational  and  cultural  projects  during 
this  period.  Activities  Included  a  three-day 
visit  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  partici- 
pation m  the  YMCA  World  Festival  held  In 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

(c)  Operation  Appreciation:  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  growing  support  for  Vietnam  re- 
turnees. Laurel,  Maryland,  citizens  initiated 
Operation  Appreciation.  The  local  officials 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  sup- 
ported the  collection  funds,  materials  and 
services  from  local  residents  to  provide  rec- 
ognition to  wounded  servicemen  who  are  now 
recuperating  in  local  hospitals.  Although, 
originally  a  local  program,  public  Interest 
has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  state- 
wide support  is  received. 

(d)  Action  Vietnam:  The  Evergreen  Serv- 
ice Club  at  Fort  Dix.  New  Jersey,  sponsored 
the  project  "Action  Vietnam"  which  resulted 
In  more  than  15.000  Christmas  cards  and 
letters  being  sent  to  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
Thousands  of  toys  and  other  gifts  were  also 
distributed  to  the  children  in  a  Vietnamese 
orphanage. 

16.  Problem  Areas  and  Solutions: 
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(a)  Lack  of  qualified  personnel:  This  con- 
tinues to  be  a  problem  area  with  most  of  the 
reporting  Installations  during  the  reporting 
period.  Since  the  departure  of  the  101st  Air- 
bcrne  Division  from  Fort  Campbell,  the  In- 
formation Officer  Is  operating  under  a  TD 
which  does  not  provide  sufficient  personnel 
to  do  its  job  adequately.  At  Fort  Rucker,  the 
Information  Officer  lost  one  civilian  and  five 
military  personnel  going  overseas. 

17.  Forecast.  1  January  1968  to  30  June 
1968: 

(a)  Reoccurring  types  of  programs  re- 
ported In  previous  part  of  this  report  will 
be  continued.  All  conunands  indicate  that 
continued  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  com- 
munity relations  activities  in  their  respective 
areas  of  responsibility. 

(b)  UjS.  Army  Field  Band  Tour:  The  U.S. 
Army  Field  Band  will  conduct  a  69-day  tour 
of  the  Northern  Midwest  United  States.  The 
Band  and  Chorus  are  scheduled  to  depart 
15  AprU. 

(c)  Armed  Forces  Day  Support:  The  great- 
est amount  of  support  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  given  to  various  communities 
and  organizations  in  connection  with  Armed 
Forces  Day  celebrations  and  observances. 

(d)  Due  to  the  tremendour  Increase  of  in- 
terest In  Vietnam,  a  proportionate  Increase 
of  requests  for  Army  speakers  Is  being  han- 
dled with  a  maximum  effort  to  fulfill  all  re- 
quests  CONUS-wlde. 

16.  (b)  Funds:  Fiscal  funding  reduction 
throughout  the  Army  establishment  have 
been  of  significant  magnitude  In  Community 
Relations  areas.  These  unforeseen  and  con- 
tinued reductions  have  had  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  provision  of  CR  assets  at  Government 
expense. 

(c)  Airlift  for  Community  Relations:  Air- 
lift for  Community  Relations  purposes  con- 
tinues to  affect  Army  ability  to  support 
Justifiable  high-priority  CR  activities. 

17.  (e)  Support  for  HemlsFalr  '68  will  come 
to  fruition  during  this  period. 

J  Report  Control  Symbol  DD-PA(SA)652] 
Department    op    the    Armt    Semi-Annual 
COMMTTNrrT   Relations   Report,   Jantjary 
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1.  Da  Support  In  Disturbances  and  Civil 
Disasters : 

Department  of  the  Army,  in  Its  role  of 
supporting  the  civilian  community  in  time 
of  emergencies  and  disasters  whether  on  a 
local,  regional  or  national  level,  stands  ready 
to  be  of  assistance  whenever  its  help  is 
needed. 

During  massive  floods  which  Inundated 
parts  of  foxir  New  England  states  on  18-19 
March  1968,  Army  Engineers  provided  a  con- 
stant flow  of  accurate  and  timely  Informa- 
tion to  the  public  and  the  press  media,  and 
also  gave  technical  advice  to  the  dlstrefsod 
communities.  Public  appreciation  was  re- 
flected both  in  many  phone  calls  and  letters 
to  the  Division  Engineers. 

2.  Good  Neighbor  Acts  and  Community 
Service: 

Coxtntless  good-neighbor  acts  and  com- 
munity service  acts  occur  daily  at  all  Army 
installations  CONUS-wlde  which  have  liaison 
1th  the  local  communities.  Most  of  these  go 
ireported,  while  still  others  are  considered 
to  be  standard  operating  procedure,"  that  is, 
(o  cooperate  and  assist  the  civilian  com- 
lunity  whenever  feasible  or  practicable. 
Soldiers  in  the  8th  Battalion,  7th  Artillery, 
»at  Bliss,  Texas,  are  spending  their  free 
time  with  "SERV"  (Service  to  El  Paso  Re- 
serve Volunteers) ,  a  program  of  service  to 
the  imderprivileged  children  in  El  Paso.  In 
I^larch,  the  men  secured  assistance  of  a  local 
department  store  in  providing  tennis  shoes 
for  some  sixty  children  so  that  they  could 
participate  in  athletic  programs.  In  addition 
to  many  hours  of  volunteer  work,  the  7th 
Artillery  personnel  have  contributed  more 
than  $700  to  the  projects  undertaken   by 


SERV.  They  have  donated  time  »nd  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Boys'  Ath- 
letic Center  and  are  presently  raising  money 
to  furnish  the  club  with  much-needed  ath- 
letic equipment. 

3.  Media  Support: 

All  reporting  commands  indicated  a  high 
level  of  cooperation  with  media  representa- 
tives along  with  a  high  degree  of  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  audio-visual  media  to  pub- 
licize the  Army  in  all  aspects  from  the  basic 
training  level  to  the  advanced,  technical 
Army  material. 

A  camera  crew  from  WTIC-TV,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  filmed  the  first  24  hours  of 
an  inductee  at  the  Reception  Station,  UJS. 
Army  Personnel  Center,  Fort  Dix,  New  Jer- 
sey. Areas  filmed  included:  haircuts,  cloth- 
ing Issue,  and  in-processing.  The  crew  re- 
turned three  weeks  later  and  spent  three 
days  filming  all  phases  of  basic  combat 
training,  and  interviewed  more  than  100 
trainees.  The  final  product  was  an  hour- 
long  TV  program  shown  during  prime  view- 
ing time. 

4.  Speakers  Programs: 

Throughout  CONUS,  all  reporting  com- 
mands concerned  reported  a  high  level  of 
requested  and  filled  speaking  engagements. 
The  majority  of  speech  topics  was  Vietnam. 
While  a  total  of  speaking  engagements  Is 
impossible  to  ascertain.  Third  Army  alone 
reported  well  over  200  speakers  who  reached 
an  audience  of  over  30,000.  The  Army  War 
College  located  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn- 
sylvania, sent  speakers  to  more  than  15  com- 
munities on  Memorial  Day  alone. 

During  the  six-month  period,  1200  speak- 
ing engagements  and  public  appearances 
were  reported  to  OCINFO,  CONUS-wlde. 

5.  Cooperation  with  Organizations: 
Aside  from  support  and  cooperation  with 

many  national  organizations,  to  include: 
Veterans,  Boy  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  Combined 
Federated  Campaigns  and  others,  the  many 
local  commands  reported  such  participation 
In  many  Instances. 

In  cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District,  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army 
Information  Office  furnished  a  program  to 
keep  children  active  In  worth-while  proj- 
ects during  the  summer  vacation.  The  40th 
Brigade  sponsored  two  Nike  Hercules  Site 
Tours  for  100  underprivileged  children.  On 
another  occasion,  50  school  children  were 
given  a  briefing  and  were  shown  the  film 
"Warning  Red,"  at  the  San  Francisco  Army 
Air  Defense  School. 

6.  Civilian  Aides  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army: 

The  program  of  Civilian  Aides  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  serves  as  a  two-way 
means  of  communication  between  the  Army 
and  the  civic  community.  As  un-paid  ad- 
visers to  the  Secretary  and  local  Army  com- 
manders, the  Aide  recommends  and  assists 
in  ways  of  enhancing  understanding  be- 
tween the  Army  and  civilian  communities. 

The  Sixth  U.S.  Army  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  California,  held  its  annual 
conference  for  Civilian  Aides  on  2  to  4  No- 
vember 1967.  Six  Aides  attended  and  were 
given  tours  of  Sixth  Army  Headquarters  and 
nearby  installations  and  participated  in 
many  activities. 

Civilian  Aides'  Conference: 

The  Commanding  General,  Military  Dis- 
trict of  Washington,  was  host  to  the  Four- 
teenth National  Conference  of  the  Civilian 
Aides  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  28-30 
April.  Sixty-six  aides  from  50  states,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia  attended; 
other  conferees  included  top  Army  com- 
manders and  selected  officers  of  their  staffs. 
The  Deputy  Information  Officer  served  as  the 
command  project  officer  for  the  conference. 
Photographic  support,  available  from  within 
the  command,  was  augmented  by  personnel 
from  Army  Photographic  Agency;  Army  Se- 
curity Agency  and  The  Army  Digest.  The 
conference  was  successful,  however,  prepara- 


tion was  severely  hampered  by  the  April  civil 
disturbances. 

7.  Musical  Support  and  Participation: 
Every   reporting   command    which    is    as- 
signed   a    b»nd    reported    participation    by 
their  musical  units  in  community  relations 
functions  throughout  the  reporting  period. 

The  United  States  Army  Field  Band  is 
the  official  Department  of  the  Army  tour-, 
ing  musical  organizations.  As  one  of  Army's 
most  effective  community  relations  repre- 
sentatives, the  Field  Band  tours  pre-deter- 
mlned  segments  of  coiintry  twice  each  year  in 
the  spring  and  fall.  During  the  reporting  pe- 
riod, the  Army  Field  Band  played  at  318  con- 
certs, parades  and  special  engagements  to  a 
total  of  more  than  610,000. 

The  U.S.  Army  Chorus  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Band  at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  extensively 
toured  the  New  England  states  during  April 
and  May. 

The  April  civil  disturbances  precipitated 
by  the  death  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  in  June  all  tended  to  curtail  rou- 
tine community  relations  and  public  infor- 
mation activities  at  Military  District  of 
Washington  Information  Office  and  necessi- 
tated realignment  and  short  term  reorien- 
tation of  the  Information  effort  in  each  in- 
stance. All  personnel  of  the  Military  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  Information  Office  par- 
ticipated In  accomplishing  all  phases  of  in- 
formation responslbllties  related  to  these 
events.  Despite  the  turmoil  attending  such 
crisis  situations  and  the  numerous  unusual 
problems  encountered,  the  overall  program 
effectiveness  was  satisfactory. 

The  Information  Officer,  Military  District 
of  Washington,  coordinated  arrangements  for 
The  United  States  Army  Band;  the  257th 
Army  Band  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Guard;  the  75th  U.S.  Army  Band  (Fort 
Belvoir);  and  the  Fife  and  Driun  Corps,  1st 
Battalion  (Reinforced),  3d  Infantry  (OLD 
GUARD);  to  present  seven  concerts  in  dis- 
turbed areas  of  the  city  in  late  April.  The 
concerts  were  presented  at  schools  and  rec- 
reation areas  whose  facilities  had  been  made 
available  for  billeting  or  the  comfort  of  de- 
ployed troops.  Several  of  the  school  student 
bodies  reciprocated  by  presenting  entertain- 
ment for  the  troops  In  their  vicinity.  The 
long  range  effect  of  this  program  cannot  be 
assessed  this  early,  but  the  Initial  Impact 
was  gratifying. 

8.  Parachute  Demonstrations: 

Local  Army  parachuting  organizations  re- 
ported activity  during  the  reporting  period. 
Including  several  appearances  by  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  Parachute  Team. 

The  U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team  of  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina,  performed  at  65  pub- 
lic open-houses,  fairs  and  festivals  and 
thrilled  a  total  audience  of  almost  2  million 
viewers. 

9.  Support  to  Youth: 

As  in  the  past,  the  United  States  Army 
supported  organized  youth  programs  and 
groups.  Army  installations  CONUS-wlde  pro- 
vided facilities  for  Boy  Scout,  Cub  Scout  and 
Explorer  activities.  Tours,  marksmanship 
training,  and  Instructional  periods  are  among 
the  areas  of  support  provided. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  given  Its 
full  cooperation  to  organized  groups  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  as  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Youth  Opportunity  Program.  This  sup- 
port has  been  in  the  form  of  transportation, 
tours,  recreational  programs,  and  loan  of 
equipment  and  facilities. 

10.  Exhibits: 

During  the  reporting  period,  exhibits  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  various  CONUS  commands 
participated  In  open-houses,  civic  functions, 
festivals  and  other  events  in  the  civilian 
domain. 

The  U.S.  Army  Exhibit  Unit,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  another  of  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  most  valuable  tools 
for  communicating  the  Army  mission  to  the 
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public  and  promoting  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  Army's  goal.  A  total  of  1100  touring 
days  for  as  many  aa  22  exhibits  seen  all  over 
the  country  by  close  to  six  mllUon  viewers 
attests  to  the  value  of  such  a  community 
relations  tool. 

11.  Problem  Areas  and  Solutions: 

U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team:  Requirement 
lor  air  transportation  and  Jump  platform  In 
support  of  the  U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team 
grows  larger  as  time  passes.  As  one  of  only 
a  few  community  relations  tools  under  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  U.S.  Army  Para- 
chute Team  Is  an  elite  and  exceptional  group 
of  highly  trained  professionals  who  devote 
much  of  their  time  to  gaining  public  under- 
standing of  the  Army's  mission  and  thus  also 
benefiting  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  popularity  of  the  Army  Parachute  Team 
spreads — as  It  does  quite  rapidly — so  do  re- 
quests for  Its  participation  In  both  civilian 
and  military  events,  fairs  and  open  hotises. 

In  order  to  fulfill  Its  mission,  the  U.S. 
Army  Parachute  Team  is  In  definite  need  of 
consistent  air  transportation  and  Jump  plat- 
form support. 

To  negate  this  deficiency,  adequate  perma- 
nently assigned  aircraft  to  support  the  team 
is  a  necessity. 

A  definite  need  also  exists  for  sufficient 
Special  Air  Mission  (SAM)  aircraft  for  xise 
in  support  of  the  Army  Community  Rela- 
tions effort  In  general. 

Armed  Forces  Day  Material:  Many  report- 
ing commands  reported  that  distribution  of 
Armed  Forces  Day  materials  was  received 
too  late  to  effect  practical  use  of  the  mate- 
rials prior  to  planned  Armed  Forces  Day 
activities  (See  Armed  Forces  Day  Report 
dated  28  June  68 ) . 

12.  Forecast,  1  July  to  30  December  1968: 

Reoccuring  types  of  programs  supported 
by  the  Army  will  continue.  All  commands 
Indicate  that  continued  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  community  relations  activities  In 
their  respective  areas  of  responsibility. 

The  United  States  Army  Field  Band  will 
embark  on  Its  two-month  Fall  1968  tour  of 
the  Northeastern  United  States  and  Canada. 

(Report   Control  Symbol   DD-PA(SA)652] 
Department    of    the    Army    Semi-Annual 

Community    Relations    Report,    July    1, 

1968-December   31,  1968 

1.  Exceptional  accomplishments  and  re- 
sults: 

(a)  Good  neighbor  acts  and  community 
service: 

Countless  good  neighbor  acts  and  com- 
munity service  acts  occur  dally  at  all  Instal- 
lations CONUS-wlde  which  have  liaison  with 
the  local  communities.  Most  of  these  go  un- 
reported, while  still  others  are  considered  to 
be  "standard  operating  procedure,"  that  Is, 
to  cooperate  and  assist  the  civilian  commu- 
nity whenever  feasible  and  practicable. 

Men  of  the  2d  Battalion,  62d  Artillery, 
47th  Artillery  Brigade,  who  gave  a  Christmas 
party  for  children  of  the  Homestead  Home 
for  Retarded  Children,  Homestead,  Florida, 
have  been  supplying  continuing  labor, 
money,  and  time  to  the  home  for  the  past 
year.  It  is  felt  that  this  assistance  has  been 
a  major  contributing  factor  In  the  home's 
growth  from  a  privately-owned  Institution 
caring  for  24  children  to  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation helping  63  children. 

A  combined  community  relations  and  pub- 
lic Information  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
off-post  areas  In  Central  Texas  for  Fort  Hood 
unit  training  exercises.  This  program  has 
gradually  overcome  the  opposition  and  111- 
wlll  from  past  experiences  in  this  area.  Par- 
tially educational,  partially  publicity,  this 
program  has  made  certain  the  land-owners 
understand  why  land  Is  needed  and  also 
included  a  successful  effort  to  thank  them 
by  Inviting  them  to  view  the  exercises. 

A  new  method  of  honoring  area  ranchers 
who  donate  their  land  for  use  In  the  flight 


training  program  at  Fort  Wolters,  Texas  was 
Initiated  In  December  with  the  presentation 
of  a  gate  plaque  to  rancher  Bill  Echols  of 
Caddo.  The  plaque  states  that  the  recipient 
Is  "A  Member  of  the  Team." 

The  friendship  of  young  soldiers  for  other 
members  of  their  training  company  was  dem- 
onstrated In  a  news  release  at  Fort  Polk,  Lou- 
isiana about  voluntary  help  given  a  private 
by  36  trainees  and  his  company  commander. 
During  the  first  weeks  Private  Nathaniel 
Collins  was  In  training,  his  father  died,  and 
his  distress  was  compounded  by  his  concern 
for  his  mother,  who  was  left  to  manage  a 
125-acre  farm  alone.  Private  Collins  re- 
quested a  weekend  pass  to  go  help  his  mother 
as  much  as  he  could  In  that  time.  Learning 
of  his  trouble,  his  company  commander  and 
36  members  of  Company  C,  2nd  Battalion, 
1st  Basic  Combat  Training  Brigade,  volun- 
tarily gave  up  their  weekend  off  duty  time 
and  went  to  Waterproof,  Louisiana,  to  assist 
Collins  and  his  mother  with  two  days  work 
on  the  farm. 

Employ  the  Handicapped  Week,  October 
6-12,  was  observed  by  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand Installations  throughout  the  country 
to  pay  tribute  to  Its  handicapped  workers. 
This  tribute  furthered  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missions program  of  recognizing  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  these  em- 
ployees and  to  focus  attention  on  opportu- 
nities for  the  handicapped  in  the  Federal 
service.  The  Red  River  Army  Depot  in  Texas, 
Umatilla  Army  Depot  In  Oregon,  and  the 
Atlanta  Army  Depot  In  Georgia  were  among 
the  many  agencies  to  Inform  the  public  that 
10  percent  or  more  of  their  work  force  are 
handicapped  employees,  and  who  "have  out- 
standing records,  performing  effectively  In 
varied  assignments  throughout  the  Installa- 
tion." 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania  held  Its 
annual  Bicycle  Rodeo  for  600  dependent  and 
community  youth  In  August.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  poet  safety  officer,  the  chil- 
dren received  a  safety  talk,  were  given  a 
trial  run  on  the  test  course  and  were  scored 
both  on  riding  and  written  exams. 

The  36th  Civil  Affairs  Group,  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia,  conducted  a  summer  program  en- 
titled "Operation  Patriotism."  Members  of 
the  Group  acted  as  counselors  for  a  re- 
tarded children's  summer  camp  at  nearby 
Camp  Baker.  Each  Wednesday  for  eight 
weeks,  members  of  the  unit  worked  with 
crafts,  took  the  boys  on  nature  bikes,  taught 
swimming  and  athletics,  set  up  tents  and 
other  such  activities.  About  26  men  from 
the  Group  participated  each  week.  The  Fort 
Lee  Band  (396th)  also  presented  concerts 
at  the  camp. 

Seaside,  California  High  School  students 
who  were  studying  aviation  science  were 
thrilled  when  the  Combat  Developments 
Command,  Fort  Ord,  California  loaned  the 
students  a  "Whlrlymlte  drone."  The  one- 
third  size  mockup  helicopter  was  used  to 
acquaint  the  students  with  mechanical  op- 
erations and  flight  characteristics  of  air- 
craft. 

(b)  Recognition  to  servicemen,  awards 
and  decorations : 

On  23  November,  for  the  third  year  In  a 
row,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tracy, 
California,  In  conjunction  with  a  number 
of  veterans  organizations  and  private  In- 
dividuals (and  with  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Director,  Tracy  De- 
fense Depot)  treated  10  patients  from  Let- 
terman  Army  Ho&pital  and  10  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  .California,  to  an 
all  day  outing  including  a  pheasant  shoot 
and  steak  dinner  at  Tracy's  finest  restaurant. 
Everything  for  the  hunt  waa^ furnished,  in- 
cluding weapons,  ammunitipn,  dogs.  Jeeps, 
and  gun-bearers  for  the  men  on  crutches. 
The  patients  brought  down  a  great  many 
birds  which  were  dressed  out  and  given 
them.  Each  patient  was  also  given  a  sou- 


▼enler  hunter's  band  warmer  with  his  name 
engraved  on  It;  color  polaroid  pictures  of 
the  occasion;  and  the  best  marksman  (a 
Letterman  amputee  patient)  was  awarded 
a  leather-covered  wine  decanter  In  the  shape 
of  a  pheasant. 

"Project  SlelghbeUs,"  by  which  the  fam- 
ilies of  a  number  of  bed-ridden  patients 
were  flown  to  San  Francisco  from  all  over 
the  United  States  to  spend  Christmas  with 
their  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers,  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  for  a  third  year.  To 
make  this  possible  at  no  expense  to  the 
families,  money  was  contributed  to  the  Let- 
terman General  Hospital  Donated  Fund  by 
such  organizations  as  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  P<-esldio  Society,  and  a  num- 
l>er  of  private  individuals.  Many  airlines  co- 
ordinated air  transportation  and  Mr.  Paul 
Handlery  of  Handlery  Hotels  made  a  block 
of  hotel  rooms  available  to  the  families. 
In  all,  some  35  persons  comprising  the  fam- 
ilies of  16  patients  participated  in  the  proj- 
ect. 

Several  Army  Materiel  Command  instal- 
lations have  developed  a  "shadow  box  "  type 
of  frame  to  showcase  the  medals  post- 
humously awarded  the  soldiers  and  pre- 
sented to  survivors.  The  medals  have  usually 
been  mounted  on  a  red  cloth  background 
In  a  16x20  Inch  shadow  box  framed  with  glass 
and  an  engraved  brass  plate  with  the  name 
and  rank  of  the  deceased.  In  most  cases  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  agency  concerned 
personally  made  the  presentation.  The  CO 
or  his  representative  at  Frankford  Arsenal 
In  Pennsylvania  presented  30  of  these  boxes 
during  the  period  October-December.  Sim- 
ilar ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Savanna  Army 
Depot  in  niinoU,  as  well  as  by  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Tank- Automotive 
Command  in  Warren,  Michigan. 

Army     Materiel     Command's     Electronics  li 

Command  at  Port  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  '^ 
however,  developed  a  different  form  of  pres-  i. 
entatlon.  On  direction  of  the  Conunandlng  T 
General,  the  command  has  purchased  leather 
covered  albums  which  are  engraved  In  gold 
lettering  and  contain  two  glassene  windows. 
In  one  is  an  8x10  inch  color  photo  of  the 
posthumous  award  ceremony  and  the  other 
contains  a  personal  letter  from  the  Com- 
manding General.  Since  the  program  was 
Initiated  In  June  1966  to  the  present,  the 
Commanding  General  has  made  more  than 
135  presentations.  When  both  the  widow  and 
the  parents  attend  such  a  ceremony,  separate 
albums  are  sent  to  the  widow  and  the 
parents. 

(c)  Support  to  youth : 

A  successful  summer  of  participation  in 
the  President's  Youth  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram was  completed  at  Fort  George  O. 
Meade,  Maryland.  More  than  1,800  dis- 
advantaged children  used  the  swimming  pool, 
Softball  and  picnic  facilities  on  a  five  day  a 
week  basis  for  10  weeks.  The  program  also  In- 
cluded temporary  summer-hire  In  many 
offices  on  the  post. 

At  Fort  Ord,  California,  258  students  were 
hired  under  the  Youth  Opportunity  Corps 
program  In  Jobs  ranging  from  clerical  to 
firefightlng.  All  students  were  in  the  16-21 
year  group  and  had  completed  9-15  years  of 
schooling.  Approximately  60  percent  were 
members  of  minority  groups. 

The  atmual  toy  drive,  "Operation  Santa 
Claus,"  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas  terminated  ^tb 
more  than  30,000  toys  collected  and  turned 
over  to  the  Boys  Club  of  El  Paso  for  dis- 
tribution to  needy  children  of  the  area.  This 
was  the  sixth  year  that  Fort  Bliss  cooperated 
to  supply  the  toys. 

(d)  Musical  support  in  participation: 
Army  Bands  assigned  to  it  has  reported  ^— 

Every  reporting  command  which  has  Army 
Bands  assigned  to  It  has  reported  participa- 
tion by  their  musical  units  in  community 
relations  throughout  the  period.  This  partici- 
pation included  civic  parades  of  the  4th  of 
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J\ily,  Labor  Day,  Veterans  Day  and  other 
conununlty  celebrations  and,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year,  many  local  bands 
have  presented  school  concerts. 

The  United  States  Army  Field  Band  Is  th« 
official  Department  ot  the  Army  touring 
musical  organizations.  During  the  reporting 
period,  the  Army  Field  Band  conducted  a 
60-day  tour  In  the  New  England  area.  It  also 
presented  a  total  of  180  concerts,  parades, 
and  special  engagements  both  on  tour  and 
In  the  Greater  Baltimore-Washington  area 
during  the  period  reaching  an  audience  of 
more  than  500,000  people. 

During  the  reporting  period,  the  United 
States  Army  Band  and  Army  Chorus  pre- 
sented 13  weekly  concerts  at  Watergate.  East 
Capitol  Plaza  and  participated  In  the  Torch- 
light Tattoo  at  Jefferson  Memorial.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  Army  Band  and  Army  Chorus  also 
presented  the  annual  Night  of  the  Miracle 
pageant  at  Constitution  Hall.  Additionally, 
the  Band  and  Chorus  performed  in  76  other 
engagements  to  include  concerts,  receptions 
and  official  ceremonies  at  the  Pentagon,  Fort 
Myer,  Fort  McNair,  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery and  at  the  White  House. 

(e)  Speakers  programs: 

Throughout  CONUS,  all  reporting  com- 
mands reported  an  Increased  number  of  re- 
quests for  speakers  at  the  local  level.  The 
topic  of  Vietnam  remained  highest  on  the 
list. 

(f)  Exhibits: 

During  the  reporting  period,  most  of  the 
major  commands  of  the  Army  provided  ex- 
hibits and  displays  for  open  hoiises,  civic 
functions,  festivals,  conventions,  professional 
meetings  and  other  events  in  the  civilian 
domain. 

The  U.S.  Army  Exhibit  Unit.  Cameron  Sta- 
tion, Virginia,  is  the  Army's  formal  and  offi- 
cial exhibitor.  A  total  of  1,443  touring  days 
were  recorded,  as  many  as  22  exhibits  were 
seen  all  over  the  country  by  close  to  13^ 
mllUcm  people  during  the  reporting  period. 

2.  Problem  areas: 

(a)  Problems  overcome: 

Fourth  VS.  Army,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  reports  that  the  results  of  a  story  by 
von  Hoffman  about  the  alleged  drug  abuse  In 
the  Army  and  the  temporary  banning  of  the 
Esquire  Magazine  in  which  It  appeared  at 
Fort  Hood  could  have  been  a  problem.  As 
Fort  Hood  and  Port  Sam  Houston  were  men- 
tioned In  the  article,  these  Installations,  as 
wen  as  the  Fourth  Army  Information  Office, 
had  a  number  of  queries  from  local  and  re- 
gional sources.  The  queries  were  directed 
toward  determining  the  actual  situation  at 
the  two  installations,  and  the  factual  In- 
formation furnished  the  media  is  considered 
to  have  prevented  a  potentially  highly  un- 
favorable story  from  developing. 

Fifth  U.S.  Army,  Port  Sheridan,  Illinois,  has 
converted  a  growing  problem  Into  a  major 
achievement,  one  progressing  in  magnitude. 
"Question  and  Answer"  columns  in  news- 
papers and  similar  features  in  radio  and 
television  broadcasts  became  Increasingly 
popular,  with  the  pubUc  touring  to  these 
sources  of  Information  for  answers  to  all 
sorts  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  Army, 
Army  personnel  and  dependents.  An  effective, 
mutually  helpful  pattern  of  cooperation 
was  established  between  the  Army  Informa- 
*  tlon  Office  and  the  columnists  to  better  serve 
the  public  and  eliminate  duplicative  effort. 
The  volume  of  Incoming  letters  diu-lng  the 
reporting  period  approximated  more  than  60 
per  month,  with  telephone  calls  exceeding 
ISO  In  the  same  period.  The  public  aware- 
ness of  the  assistance  thus  available  has 
been  most  valuable.  Most  queries  require 
extensive  research  and  numerous  telephone 
calls  to  other  Army  agencies  in  addition  to 
composing  answers  and  placing  them  In  let- 
ter form.  To  solicit  factual  Information  often 
requires  the  services  of  a  person  of  officer 
rank.  Because  of  the  good  will  generated  by 


providing  this  service  to  the  public  It  con- 
tinues to  be  encouraged  and  sustained. 

A  commercial  transport  truck  en  route 
to  Naval  Ordnance  Depot  carrying  12  "Wall- 
eye" missiles  overturned  near  Barstow,  Cali- 
fornia, spilling  its  load  along  the  highway. 
The  77th  Ordnance  Detachment,  Fort  Irwin, 
was  assigned  clean-up  operations.  In  order  to 
answer  the  numerous,  immediate  queries  re- 
ceived, the  Information  Officer  arranged  for 
direct  relay  of  progress  from  radio  cars  of  the 
clean-up  team  through  California  Highway 
Patrol  dispatcher  to  Fort  Irwin.  This  system 
enabled  immediate  answer  to  queries  and 
elimination  of  cause  for  alarm  to  the  general 
public. 

(b)  National  problems: 

Local  and  national  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed Sentinel  antl-baUistic-missile  sites 
continued  to  be  a  large  problem  throughout 
the  reporting  period.  Information  officers  in 
the  Chicago  and  Boston  areas  in  particular 
bad  to  maintain  an  almost  round-the-clock 
monitor  operation  during  the  heaviest  of  the 
controversial  periods. 

(c)  Problems  reqvilrlng  assistance: 

The  U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team's  require- 
ments for  air  transportation  and  Jump  plat- 
form grow  larger  as  time  passes.  The  Para- 
chute Team  is  an  elite  and  exceptional  group 
of  highly  trained  professionals  who  devote 
much  of  their  time  to  developing  public  ap- 
preciation of  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  In  order  to  fulfill  its  mission,  the 
Army  Parachute  Team  is  in  definite  need  of 
responsive  air  transportation  and  Jump  plat- 
form support.  To  negate  this  deficiency,  ade- 
quate permanently  assigned  aircraft  to  sup- 
port the  team  is  needed.  A  definite  need  also 
exists  for  sufficient  Special  Air  Mission  (SAM) 
aircraft  for  use  in  support  of  the  Army  C<Hn- 
munity  Relations  effort  In  general. 

rORECAST 

All  Army  Installations  and  activities  re- 
port that  they  are  well  into  planning  for 
Armed  Forces  Day,  Memorial  Day,  local  civic 
celebrations  and  on  spring  community  re- 
lations programs.  Specific  commands  are 
planning  for  support  of  various  celebrations 
as  requested  by  OASD(PA)  to  Include  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Army,  Itself, 
has  taken  official  recognition  of  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  having  military 
men  speak  in  areas  of  public  controversy. 
Army  regulation  360-5,  which  deals  with 
general  information  policies,  specifically 
states — 

In  public  discussions,  all  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  should  avoid  dis- 
cussion of  matters  which  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  other  Government  agencies.  I.e., 
foreign  policy  is  a  responslblUty  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
a  recent  address  by  Maj.  Gen.  R.  G. 
Ciccolella,  entitled  "The  United  States 
Role  in  Vietnam  and  Prospects  for 
Peace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Maj.  Gen.  R.  G.  Ciccolella 

It  is  an  ironic  fact  of  history  that  the 
longest  armed  conflict  in  which  the  United 
States  ever  has  engaged  has  become  the  taost 
controversial  issue  facing  the  American  peo- 
ple today.  This  Is  the  epic  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  freedc«n  and  the  forces  of 
imperialist  communism  being  waged  In  the 
rice  paddles  and  the  jungles  and  the  moun- 


tains and  In  the  hamlets  and  villages  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  war  about  which  I 
hold  firm  opinions,  and  it  is  an  Issue  on 
which  I  have  strong  convictions. 

I  consider  It  a  great  privilege  to  meet  with 
you  and  share  with  you  my  thoughts  and  my 
perspectives  of  Vietnam.  My  first  perspective 
of  the  war  is  that  of  a  professional  soldier: 
I  view  this  conflict  In  terms  of  the  military 
situation  but  not  unmindful  of  its  vast  po- 
litical consequences.  I  view  it  also  as  a  veteran 
of  face-to-face  negotiations  with  Conununist 
officialdom,  experienced  at  first  hand  with 
the  duplicity,  deceit  and  Intransigence  with 
which  Communists  pursue  their  objectives 
while  conducting  so-called  negotiations.  I 
think  of  Vietnam  in  deeply  personal  terms, 
for  two  of  my  sons — ^both  young  ofBcers  in 
the  United  States  Army — have  volunteered 
for  combat  duty  there  and  a  third  son  im- 
patiently awaiting  to  join  them  as  soon  as 
he  completes  school.  And,  finally,  I  look  at 
this  war  as  an  American  citizen  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  ideals  which  impel  my  country 
to  spill  her  blood  and  spend  her  treasures 
on  those  distant  battlefields.  These  are  my 
perspectives. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  assem- 
ble facts  and  figures  on  Vietnam  published 
by  my  Government  and  from  these  compile 
an  address  presenting  official  views  of  the 
United  States  involvement.  However,  I  prefer 
to  state  my  own  personal  views  and  opinions, 
and  it  Is  these  which  I  have  written  for 
presentation  to  you  today.  Accordingly,  I  am 
speaking  to  you  as  an  individual  and  not  as 
an  official  representative  of  the  United  States 
or  its  army. 

The  armies  of  self-appointed  experts  on 
Vietnam  seem  to  outnumber  the  armies  fight- 
ing the  war.  If  there  are  any  experts  on  Viet- 
nam, I  believe  that  they  can  be  found  only 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  served  there 
rather  than  In  distant  ivy-clad  iinlversities 
or  in  newspaper  editorial  offices  or  amongst 
office-seeking  politicians  or  pontificating 
statesmen  of  so-called  neutralist  countries. 
I  have  not  nominated  myself  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  self-appointed  experts. 

But  I  believe  that  I  am  competent  to  Judge 
military  aspects  of  our  involvement  and — 
on  the  basis  of  my  experience  and  close 
observation — I  believe  that  I  am  fully  aware 
of  communist  Ideologies  and  objectives 
which  motivate  our  enemies  and  I  feel  that 
my  desires  and  my  hopes  for  peace— a  Just 
and  honorable  peace,  not  a  peace  at  any 
price — are  as  great  and  as  sincere  as  those 
of  any  American. 

Recently,  I  visited  Vietnam  again,  where 
some  of  my  best  friends  are  conmianding 
United  States  forces  actively  engaged  with 
communist  units.  I  might  add  parenthetically 
that  some  of  my  best  friends  also  have  given 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In  South 
Vietnam.  My  military  Judgments  reflect  the 
Judgments  of  American  commanders  in  the 
field.  These  Judgments,  as  you  will  note,  are 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  those  of  some 
elements  of  the  press. 

Before  discussing  the  military  realities  of 
this  war,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  com- 
plexities of  Vietnam,  which  long  have  re- 
ceived tremendous  emphasis  In  the  press, 
certainly  there  are  complexities  here;  there 
are  complexities  in  every  armed  conflict,  and 
those  of  this  war  may  well  overshadow  those 
of  all  previous  conflicts.  These  complexities 
range  all  the  way  from  fighting  a  major  war 
with  less  than  the  applications  of  sufficient 
power  to  the  establishment  of  a  government, 
the  building  of  a  nation  and  the  creation  of 
conditions  which  wlU  permit  the  nations  of 
this  region  to  live  In  peace  and  at  a  level  of 
freedom  of  their  own  choice.  Ho*ever,  many 
observers  and  critics  have  become  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  complications  that  they 
have  lost  sight  of  the  issues — ^if,  indeed,  they 
ever  grasped  the  issues  In  the  first  place. 
Instead,   these   critics  thrash   about   wildly 
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In  their  frustration  to  find  solutions  now 
to  the  long-range  problems,  while  blindly 
Ignoring  the  basic  requirements  which  must 
evolve  from  the  fundamental  Issues  at  stake. 
These  people  are  much  like  the  church - 
builders  who  want  to  put  up  the  bell 
tower  first  before  building  the  church  proper. 

When  all  the  trappings  of  interpretive 
commentary  are  stripped  away,  one  central 
reason  for  the  United  States  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  becomes  clear.  We  are  there  to 
engage  and  defeat  the  invading  forces  of 
North  Vietnam,  actively  supported  and 
abetted  by  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  there  to  prevent  the  conquest 
of  a  free  Asian  people  and  their  forcible  in- 
corporation into  a  Communist  state.  This  is 
the  Issue;  there  Is  no  other.  The  resolution 
of  this  Issue  Is  fundamental  to  all  the  other 
problems  and   complexities   Involved. 

Essentially,  we  are  in  South  Vietnam  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  are  in  West  Ger- 
many. We  are  there  at  the  invitation  and 
request  of  a  friendly  nation  to  help  main- 
tain the  dimensions  of  the  free  world.  The 
difference  Is  that  South  Vietnam  Is  under 
armed  attack  and  West  Germany  is  not — ^at 
least  not  now. 

The  outcome  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
vital  not  only  to  the  free  nations  of  Asia, 
but  to  those  of  western  Europe  as  well.  The 
three  worlds — the  free  world,  the  Communist 
world  and  the  temporarily  nonallgned 
world — are  watching  and  are  waiting  on 
this  outcome.  At  stake  is  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  security  of  free  people  all  around 
the  periphery  of  the  Communist  powers.  At 
stake  is  whether  there  will  be  another  Ko- 
rea— another  Vietnam;  and  at  stake  among 
the  so-called  neutrals  and  nonallgned  Is — 
whether  or  not  they  can  continue  neutral  and 
nonallgned. 

If  we  faU  In  South  Vietnam,  If  the  forces 
of  communism  win,  then  Asian  nations  that 
are  now  free  will  be  forced  Into  unfavorable 
accommodations  with  the  Communist 
powers — and  this  Includes  the  so-called  neu- 
trals and  nonallgned.  In  such  an  eventuality 
the  more  militant  and  Independent  of  the 
free  Asian  nations  will  be  the  targets  and 
the  victims  of  Communist  armed  aggression. 

On  the  battlefields  of  South  Vietnam,  we 
have  not  failed.  Insofar  as  the  military  as- 
pects of  this  war  are  concerned,  the  Com- 
munists have  been  defeated.  Their  losses  of 
manpower  and  materiel  have  been  stagger- 
ing. Their  capability  for  substantial  military 
action  has  been  shattered.  For  more  than  a 
year  they  have  been  reduced  to  hit-and-run 
tactics  against  our  military  units  and  terror- 
ist attacks  delivered  by  stealth  against  un- 
armed civilians.  Despite  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  organized  troops  committed 
by  the  Communists  to  the  struggle  In  South 
Vietnam — equipped  with  the  latest  and  most 
modern  weapons  produced  by  the  Commu- 
nists' world  arsenals — and  despite  all  the 
propaganda,  and  ballyhoo  accorded  their 
every  offensive  venture,  the  cold  bloody  fact 
Is  that  the  Conununlsts  don't  control  a  single 
city  or  village  of  any  consequence  In  the 
whole  of  South  Vietnam.  Wherever  he  claims 
to  be,  we  can  go — wherever  and  whenever  he 
chooses  to  stand,  we  can  throw  him  out. 
Within  the  parameters  enclosing  our  military 
effort  In  Vietnam  we  have  decisively  defeated 
the  enemy.  That  we  have  defeated  the  mili- 
tary campaign  of  the  enemy  In  Vietnam, 
there  can  be  no  question  when  one  considers 
the  Inescapable  fact  that  the  Communist 
military  forces  were  sent  Into  Vietnam  with 
the  clear  and  evident  Intention  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  our  mili- 
tary commanders  cannot  deliver  the  type  of 
military  victory  our  people  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to.  This  Is  due  In  large  part  to 
the  limitations  we  have  placed  on  the  level 
of  power  permitted,  the  fact  that  U.S.  com- 
manders are  not  permitted  to  pursue  the 
enemy  to  effect  his  total  destruction,  the 
sanctuaries  we  permit  the  enemy  to  operate 


from  and  the  very  nature  of  a  guerrilla  cam- 
paign. To  exx>ect,  as  do  some  of  the  critics, 
that  military  victory  requires  a  total  end  to 
all  sneak  raids,  murders  and  harassing  mor- 
tar and  rocket  attacks  is  like  asking  for  an 
end  to  all  muggings,  rapes  and  robberies  In 
Washington,  D.C.  To  bring  this  sort  of  law- 
lessness to  an  end  requires  a  fuller  participa- 
tion by  the  citizenry  and  the  organs  of  gov- 
ernment— and  this  takes  time. 

But  this  type  of  lawlessness  In  Washington, 
D.C,  does  not  mean  that  the  gangsters  have 
taken  over  and  that  we  need  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  with  them  on  their  terms.  By  the 
saiae  reasoning  the  fact  that  a  communist 
underground  exists  In  South  Vietnam  and 
this  underground  can  kill  civilians  and  the 
fact  that  their  regular  formations  can  oper- 
ate like  bandits  capable  of  occasional  sneak 
attacks  on  Installations,  It  does  not  foUow 
that  the  communists  have  any  meaningful 
military  capability  to  exercise  control  over 
any  part  of  South  Vietnam.  Nor  does  It  follow 
that  we  need  to  negotiate  on  their  terms. 
Time  has  run  out  for  the  communists  on 
the  battlefields  of  Vietnam,  and  no  one 
knows  It  better  than  the  commimists  them- 
selves. 

But  anyone  who  knows  his  ABC's  about 
communist  aggression  will  take  little  com- 
fort from  the  knowledge  that  the  commu- 
nists have  been  defeated  on  the  battlefields 
because  he  knows  too  well  that  conununlsts 
wage  total  war.  He  knows  that  when  the 
communists  embark  on  an  aggression  they 
wage  an  Integrated  campaign  with  shifting 
emphasis  on  the  military,  political,  propa- 
ganda, economic  and  psychological  fronts. 

The  Communists  have  been  defeated  on 
the  battlefields  of  Vietnam — they  have  now 
shifted  to  the  roundtable  In  Paris.  We,  too, 
are  In  Paris.  But  we  are  there  to  negotiate 
a  peace;  the  Communists  are  there  to  wage 
war.  They  are  there  to  gain  concessions,  to 
win  by  propaganda,  by  duplicity — psycho- 
logical entrapments — what  they  have  not 
been  able  to  win  by  their  military  efforts  in 
Vietnam.  Their  objective — the  capture,  the 
communlzatlon  of  South  Vietnam — has  not 
changed.  Only  the  emphasis  of  their  total  war 
effort  has  changed — It  has  shifted  to  Paris. 
All  the  time  they  are  in  Paris — waging  war 
by  propaganda  and  political  duplicity — they 
will  Integrate  Into  their  efforts  the  maximum 
effort  from  their  waning  military  capability 
in  South  Vietnam.  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lagers, city  dwellers,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren will  die  as  a  result  of  explosives  being 
hidden  In  theaters,  busses,  restaurants, 
churches,  hotels  and  homes.  They  will  mount 
whatever  coordinated  attacks  they  can  mus- 
ter against  our  forces  and  may  even  succeed 
In  temporarily  capturing  a  portion  of  one  ot 
the  cities  In  Vietnam.  They  will  be  able  to  do 
these  things  because  they  are  prepared  to 
pay  the  price  In  human  lives — and  human 
lives  are  the  cheapest  cconmodity  in  the  Com- 
munist arsenaL  This  is  a  powerful  bargain- 
ing position  they  carry  with  them  in  Paris. 
But  any  such  success  wlU  be  fieetlng  and  will 
cost  them  dearly,  and  any  such  endeavor  will 
result  In  a  clear  military  defeat. 

The  C<Mimiunist8,  however,  will  not  be  de- 
terred by  any  such  reckoning  of  the  con- 
sequences of  their  acts  of  desperation.  They 
are  far  too  confident  of  their  political  and 
propaganda  capability  to  persuade  the  world 
and  our  own  negotiators  that  their  depreda- 
tions— their  sneak  attaclcs,  abortive  attempts 
to  capture  a  village  or  a  portlcm  of  a 
city — are  in  fact  evidence  of  their  military 
capacity  In  South  Vietnam.  They  will  seek 
to  use  these  defeats  to  gain  concessions.  In- 
credible as  It  may  seem,  these  and  other 
propaganda  efforts  of  the  Communists  suc- 
ceed to  a  remarkable  degree.  And  It  would 
be  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  free  world 
to  underestimate  this  capability  of  the 
enemy. 

One  measure  of  that  success  ts  the  extent 


to  which  the  Communist  propaganda  lines 
splU  over  into  the  non-Communist  press. 

In  the  Westem-Oiiented  Nations  and  the 
United  States  Itself,  Communist  propaganda 
can  be  Judged  suscessful  if  It  creates  confu- 
sion and  doubt.  In  the  so-called  neutral  and 
nonaUgned  countries,  this  propaganda  suc- 
ceeds to  the  extent  that  It  weakens  neutral- 
ity, wins  support  for  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  brings  about  hostility  toward 
South  Vietnam  and  particularly  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply,  nor  do  I  believe, 
that  the  non-Communist  press  of  the  free 
world  deliberately  parrots  the  Communist 
line  as  a  general  practice.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  Communist  reports,  contrived  and 
distorted  for  obvious  propaganda  purposes, 
sometimes  infiuence  the  press — Including 
some  of  its  members  who  consider  them- 
selves so  ssphlstlcated  and  knowledgeable 
as  to  be  Immune  to  such  Infiuence.  What 
happens  In  practice  Is  that  our  press  all  too 
often  highlights  Communist  claims  and  re- 
ports, giving  them  unwarranted  prominence 
and  Importance.  Communist  claims  and  re- 
ports appear  In  our  press,  which  obligingly 
repeats  the  euphemisms  employed  by  the 
Communists — giving  considerable  credence 
and  status  to  their  claims.  Only  infrequently 
does  one  read  that  such  claims  are  uncon- 
firmed or — as  reported  by  the  Communist 
side  and  practically  never  as  totally  unsup- 
ported by  fact  and  obviously  Communist 
propaganda. 

One  of  their  principal  offenders  among  the 
non-Communist  press  Is  our  own  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Note  this  headline  in  the  February 
24th  Issue — Just  three  days  ago — reporting 
on  the  latest  Communist  pretense  to  military 
effectiveness  in  Vietnam.  "Red  Guns  Rip  U.S. 
Viet  Bases" — "Rubble  Clogs  Saigon's  Central 
Market  Area  After  Communist  Rocket  Attack 
on  the  Capital."  One  would  surely  gather 
from  these  headlines  and  picture  that  the 
Communists  had  Indeed  launched  a  major 
military  offensive,  our  bases  in  Vietnam  razed 
and  In  ruin  and  Saigon  Itself  a  mass  of  rub- 
ble. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 
But  the  facts,  also  printed  In  tbe  Stars  and 
Stripes,  are  In  far  smaller  print.  If  one  reads 
the  article  carefully  he  finds  that  this  Com- 
munist "offensive"  amounted  to  seven  rockets 
fired  Into  Saigon,  four  national  policemen 
and  one  civilian  killed,  eight  civilians 
wounded — no  American  casualties.  Hardly  an 
offensive — and  hardly  worth  mentioning  at 
all.  But  what  greater  service  can  our  own 
press  provide  Communist  prop«tganda  ob- 
jectives than  this  type  of  headline  report- 
ing, unwittingly  and  certainly  unintention- 
ally, of  course.  It  Is  getting  so  that  when  tbe 
Conununist  military  forces  freeze  in  Viet- 
nam, the  free  world  press  catches  cold.  An- 
other good  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  apparent  in  the  press  treatments  of 
last  year's  Tet  offensive  as  a  great  Communist 
victory,  when  In  fact  It  was  a  great  Conunu- 
nist disaster.  So  decisively  defeated  were  the 
Communist  forces  in  that  abortive  campaign 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  conduct  any- 
thing other  than  hit-and-run  bandit-type 
raids  since  then.  Tet  despite  this  defeat  Com- 
munist propaganda,  with  Its  obvious  influ- 
ence In  the  non-Communist  press,  succeeded 
In  creating  a  climate  of  opinion  world-wide 
that  they  possess  a  powerful  military  ca- 
pability In  South  Vietnam  and  that  It  was 
now  necessary  for  the  Allied  powers  to  sue  for 
peace. 

Communist  Influence  Is  apparent  in  press 
predictions  of  doom  for  the  government  and 
the  military  forces  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
press  Is  replete  with  repeated  charges  of  cor- 
ruption and  inefficiency  In  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam.  Segments  of  the  press  and 
prominent  men — some  In  responsible  and  of- 
ficial p>osltlons — go  so  far  as  to  demand  the 
resignation  of  leading  members  of  tbe  duly 
elected  government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Now  it  Is  a  curious  anomaly,  indeed. 
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to  note  that  while  this  type  of  press  treat- 
ment Is  being  accorded  to  the  duly  elected 
government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam, we  are  beginning  to  read  In  the  press 
about  the  representatives  of  the  "National 
Liberation  Front."  The  term  "Viet  Cong"  Is 
used  less  and  less.  Now  It  Is  the  "National 
liberation  Front,"  and  their  representatives 
are  being  accorded  titles  of  "Mr.  Minister" — 
"Madame  Minister" — "Premier."  We  are 
reading  in  our  press  about  the  beautiful 
lady  representative  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front — diminutive,  lovely,  charming — 
a  latter-day  lady  Robin  Hood.  Nowhere  is  it 
even  suggested  that  this  lovely  "pearl  of  the 
Orient"  in  all  probability,  before  arriving  in 
Paris,  was  riding  a  motorcycle  in  Saigon 
tossing  hand  grenades  Into  school  busses  and 
restaurants.  Somehow  it  doesn't  occur  to 
our  inquisitive  and  objective  press  or  to  the 
host  of  critics  so  concerned  with  corruption 
in  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  to  ask 
these  representatives  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  a  few  pointed  questions  such 
as — 

Who  are  you? 

Whom  do  you  represent? 

Who  elected  you? 

Who  appointed  you? 

Where  is  the  seat  of  your  government? 

Where  are  your  credentials? 

Instead  of  arriving  at  the  answers  to 
these  questions  we  find  our  press  busily 
clothing  these  rascals  with  a  status  and 
dignity  gratuitously  and  wholly  undeserved. 

The  facts  are  that,  far  from  being  in- 
effective the  South  Vietnamese  government 
Is  emerging  as  a  strong,  stable,  responsible 
and  responsive  government  that  is  dally  In- 
creasing its  effectiveness  and  that  has  clearly 
won  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army  Is  carrying  its 
share  of  the  combat  load  and  daily  increas- 
ing its  share  of  the  defense  of  the  nation. 
The  South  Vietnamese  army  is  fighting  the 
war  with  skill  and  considerable  courage. 

Some  of  the  press  reports  concerning 
South  Vietnam  have  a  familiar  ring  to  me — 
they  are  reminiscent  of  the  Korean  war  period 
and  its  aftermath.  I  became  accustomed 
to  reading  that  South  Korea  had  no  future; 
Its  government  corrupt,  unstable  and  hope- 
less; its  army  weak,  lacking  in  fighting  will 
and  unable  to  stand  except  for  American 
support.  The  world  now  knows  how  far 
wrong  these  assessments  were.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  question  of  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  and  its  armed  forces — like 
those  of  Korea — will  emerge  strong,  con- 
fident, stable  and  responsible.  This  view,  I 
know,  is  shared  by  the  top  U.S.  military 
commanders  in  Vietnam.  It  differs  sharply 
from  press  reports — unquestionably  In- 
fluenced by  Conununlst  propaganda. 

To  appreciate  more  fully  the  effectiveness 
of  Communist  propaganda  concerning  Viet- 
nam, one  has  only  to  note  the  changes  in  the 
attitudes  of  some  of  our  old  allies  and  In 
those  of  some  neutral  countries.  Communist 
propaganda  has  been  singularly  successful 
In  some  neutral  countries.  Consider  for  ex- 
ample the  conversion  of  Sweden  from  ap- 
parent neutrality  to  rabid  partisanship  for 
the  Communist  cause  in  Vietnam.  Corre- 
spondent Joe  Alexis  Morris,  Jr.,  writing  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  from  Stockholm,  ob- 
serves that  anti-American  demonstrations  in 
Sweden  related  to  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
have  become  routine.  In  a  demonstration  at 
the  United  States  embassy,  our  President  was 
burned  In  effigy  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  was  done  to  the  embassy. 
Although  the  Swedish  Governnaent  later 
apologized,  its  government-operated  televi- 
sion station  featured  a  broadcast  showing  a 
Swedish  reporter  wiping  his  muddy  boots  on 
the  United  States  flag.  These  outrages  are 
symptomatic  of  the  fact  that,  in  Mr.  Morris' 


words,  "Neither  the  government  nor  the  op- 
position parties  are  ready  to  risk  political 
attacks  by  questioning  the  popular  belief 
here  that  the  Communist  cause  in  Vietnam 
is  just  and  the  U.S.  policy  is  totally  wrong." 
Some  of  the  rationale  used  to  support  this 
attitude  is  that  the  U.S. — a  large  power — is 
picking  on  a  small  country.  North  Vietnam. 
That  Sweden  has  been  taken  in  and  strongly 
influenced  by  Communist  propaganda  there 
can  be  no  question  but  the  history  of  Swedish 
neutrality  is  a  curious  collection  of  contra- 
dictions. When  Nazi  Germany  invaded  Bel- 
glum  and  Denmark  and  Holland  there  was  a 
notable  lack  of  concern  in  neutral  Sweden 
for  the  little  fellow.  In  fact,  the  Swedes  not 
only  openly  trafficked  with  Nazi  Germany 
during  that  period,  selling  them  war  goods, 
but  also  permitted  the  German  army's  pas- 
sage through  Sweden  to  attack  Norway  and 
Finland. 

During  World  War  II  Sweden  refused  to 
grant  asylum  for  a  number  of  German  serv- 
icemen attempting  to  flee  from  Hitler  and 
turned  them  back  at  the  border.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  some  150  Baltic  State  citizens 
who  had  fought  in  Hitler's  legions  and  were 
then  in  Sweden  were  forcibly  deported  to 
the  Soviet  Union  where  they  were  brutally 
murdered  by  Stalin's  police.  Today,  by  con- 
trast, the  Swedish  Government  overtly  en- 
tices U.S.  servicemen  to  desert  the  U.S.  forces 
by  offering  them  asylum  in  Sweden.  There 
are  about  200  U.S.  deserters  now  in  Sweden 
provided  sanctuary  by  that  neutral  country. 

Correspondent  Morris  tells  us  that  "the 
Government  decision  January  10  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  Hanoi  was  widely 
welcomed."  With  regard  to  this  recognition, 
Mr.  Morris  observes  pointedly  that  there  is 
an  economic  factor.  Ever  on  the  lookout  for 
export  markets,  he  writes,  Sweden  could 
reap  trade  benefits  from  its  decision  to  rec- 
ognize Hanoi. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  Com- 
munist propaganda  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  shifting  stands  taken  by  some  neutral 
nations,  such  as  Sweden,  certainly  the  eco- 
nomic factors — the  lure  of  monetary  gains — 
plays  an  Important  role.  We  see  this  trend 
amongst  other  nations  now  rushing  toward 
accommodations  with  the  main  Communist 
aggressor.  Red  China. 

History  is  replete  with  numberless  exam- 
ples of  Judas',  Benedict  Arnolds,  Quislings 
and  the  like,  who  sold  their  souls  for  30 
pieces  of  silver  and  then  lived  to  regret  and 
repent.  But  It  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon 
to  note  this  malevolent  malfeasance  mani- 
fested in  whole  nations. 

Returning  now  to  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
we  find  that  the  main  Communist  effort  has 
shifted  to  Paris.  The  question  uppermost  in 
everyone's  mind  now  is  whs^  are  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  what  can  we  expect? 

Before  attempting  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions it  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Conununists  are  in  Paris  to  wage  war, 
not  negotiate  a  peace.  They  are  there  to  gain 
their  ultimate  objective — the  forcible  incor- 
poration of  South  Vietnam  into  the  Com- 
munist organization.  Short  of  that  they  will 
seek  concessions  which  will  lay  the  ground- 
work to  permit  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ultimate  objective  at  a  later  time.  They  will 
seek  to  accomplish  these  objectives  by  ob- 
taining a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  and  the  Integration  of  Communist 
Viet  Cong  elements  Into  the  legal  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  retiu'n  for 
these  concessions  which  will  assure  attain- 
ment of  their  ultimate  goal,  the  Commu- 
nists will  indicate  a  willingness  to  sign  cer- 
tain accords — of  a  promissory  nature — se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  and  intention  to  break 
them  or  fiagrantly  violate  their  provisions 
whenever  it  suits  their  purpose.  Backing  up 
this  campaign  strategy  will  be  a  clear  and  ev- 
ident display  of  Communist  Intransigence,  re- 
fusal to  discuss  or  address  any  other  Issues, 
and  a  brazen  assertion  that  they  are  willing 


to  continue  the  struggle  for  the  next  20 
years,  if  necessary.  The  full  force  of  the  world 
Communist  propaganda  apparatus  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  both  the  free  world  and 
the  90-called  neutral,  nonallgned  world,  pic- 
turing all  Conunimist  actions  at  Paris  as 
sincere  peace  efforts  and  those  of  the  U.S. 
and  its  allies  as  imperialistic  measures  to 
prolong  the  war.  In  Vietnam  itself  they  will 
sacrifice  their  own  men  indiscriminately  to 
create  an  Illusion  of  military  power  and  an 
atmosphere  of  despair  and  confusion. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we  have  no 
illusions  in  this  regard  and  understand  clear- 
ly the  nature  of  the  confilct.  We  must  con- 
duct our  negotiations  at  Paris  with  the  clear 
objective  of  winning  this  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign just  as  we  have  won  the  military  cam- 
paign on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam.  To 
yield  at  the  conference  table  in  Paris  is  no 
less  perilous  than  to  yield  on  the  battlefield 
of  Vietnam,  une  step  backward  is  followed 
by  one  step  forward  by  the  enemy. 

Our  determination  to  stick  it  out  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  Paris  must  be  no  less  convincing 
than  the  Communists.  We  must  avoid  con- 
veying the  impression  that  we  are  so  anxious 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  have  concessions.  This  is  the  one 
major  weakness  the  Communists  are  eagerly 
seeking  and  Instantly  prepared  to  exploit. 
We  must  reject  out  of  hand  any  suggestions 
which  would  permit  the  Conununists  to  sub- 
vert the  legal  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

We  must  insist  on  the  full  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  Communist  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  and  from  their  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

We  must  expose  Communist  duplicity  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks  and  counter  their  prop- 
aganda. In  this  connection  it  would  be  well 
for  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in 
establishing  an  International  organization 
with  the  sole  mission  of  translating  and  In- 
terpreting Communist  euphemisms  and  slo- 
gans. In  order  to  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munists it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
conununicate  with  them.  It  is  also  essential 
that  the  world  at  large  understand  the 
meaning  of  Communist  statements  and  pro- 
posals, particularly  as  these  relate  to  nego- 
tiations. This  Is  why  I  would  like  to  see 
an  internationally-sponsored  information 
agency  set  up  to  Interpret  Communist  state- 
ments— for  there  is  far  more  Involved  in 
such  Interpretations  than  mere  translation 
from  one  language  Into  another.  Certainly 
the  present  practice  of  the  non-Communist 
press  parroting  Communist  euphemisms  is 
clearly  unsatisfactory.  Here  are  some  samples 
of  the  kinds  of  translations  and  Interpreta- 
tions with  which  this  internationally- 
sponsored  information  agency  would  be 
concerned. 

The  Communist  term — "People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic"  actually  in  our  language 
means  an  absolute  Communist  dictatorship 
In  which  the  people  are  subjected  to  the 
unchallenged  rule  by  a  Communist  Party 
hierarchy. 

When  the  Communist  side  states  it  wants 
peace,  this  means  that  they  want  us  to 
surrender. 

When  the  Communists  propose  a  mutual 
withdrawal  of  military  forces,  they  mean  a 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  the  military  forces 
opposing  them. 

When  the  conununists  announce  they  are 
preparing  to  defend  themselves,  this  means 
they  are  preparing  to  launch  an  attack. 

When  the  communists  ask  for  free  elec- 
tions, they  mean  rigged  elections  under  uni- 
lateral communist  supervision  and  control. 

There  are  many  others — I  cite  these  merely 
as  samples  of  what  is  needed  for  a  clearer 
understanding  of  Communism. 

If  we  do  all  these  things,  we  will  not  lose 
In  Vietnam  and  we  will  not  lose  In  Paris, 
but  unfortunately  we  also  will  not  win  with 
these  measiu-es  alone. 
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My  friends — fighting  the  communists  on 
the  battlefields  and  dealing  with  them  at 
the  conference  table  takes  men  who  have 
courage  and  g^nts — men  who  can  stand  up 
under  pressure  and,  most  Importantly,  men 
who  are  not  afraid  to  fight  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks.  There  is  no  place  for 
weaklings,  or  cowards  or  compromisers  or  for 
traditional  diplomats,  no  matter  how  clever 
and  skillful  they  presume  to  be.  The  days  of 
Metternich  outfoxing  his  rivals  and  the 
clever  repartees  of  Lloyd  George  and  Clem- 
enceau  may  bring  back  romantic  memories 
of  past  successes  but  their  application  to 
today's  realities  would  be  akin  to  a  child 
stepping  into  a  cage  of  wild  dogs  carrying  a 
kitten  In  her  arms. 

We  can  win  In  Paris  and  we  can  get  con- 
cessions from  the  communists  so  as  to  arrive 
at  a  just  and  honorable  peace,  but  only  if 
we  apply  pressure.  We  need  to  apply  the  full 
range  of  pressures  available  to  the  free 
world — political,  economic  and  military.  In 
applying  these  pressures  we  need  to  present 
them  In  terms  of  alternatives  with  accom- 
panying risks  and  penalties.  The  communist 
side  miist  be  confronted  with  the  need  to 
make  hard  choices  with  full  recognition  of 
risks  Involved.  Unless  the  communists  are 
made  to  weigh  advantages  and  disadvantages 
and  assess  the  risks  and  penalties  associated 
with  the' options  presented,  we  will  not  win 
in  Paris — and  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is 
another  Inconclusive  arrangement  such  as 
in  Korea  with  a  continuation  of  tensions  and 
a  continuous  confrontation  of  forces  en- 
gaged in  intermittent  and  sporadic  fighting. 

With  Communist  propaganda  accelerating 
in  response  to  Communist  defeats  on  the 
battlefield,  now  is  the  time  for  the  free  world 
to  close  ranks — particularly  the  nations  here 
in  Asia,  closest  to  the  present  danger  area. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  free  nations  to  speak 
to  the  enemies  of  freedom  with  one  voice. 
Unfortunately  some  of  our  friends  are  be- 
ginning to  speak  more  loudly  and  more  fre- 
quently about  volimtary  accommodations 
with  Red  China  and  the  illusory  advantages 
of  trade  with  Communist  states.  Some  of  our 
friends  are  also  talking  loudly  of  loosening 
their  bonds  and  dependence  from  the  United 
States.  While  such  pronouncements  often 
have  little  more  substance  than  political  con- 
cessions to  anti-American  minorities,  they 
do  serve  to  encourage  the  Communists  and 
make  the  achievement  of  a  secure  peace  in 
Asia  more  difficult.  A  main  objective  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  Is  to  alienate  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  propa- 
ganda war — the  war  for  men's  mind» — goes 
on  with  increasing  intensity. 

In  a  world  in  which  power  prevails,  the  free 
world  is  more  powerful  than  the  world  that 
lies  under  the  yoke  of  Communism.  Our 
power  can  bring  peace  and  stability  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  But  the  achievement  of 
such  a  peace  demands  that  we  stand  together, 
loyal  to  OMt  common  cause,  confident  in  oiu- 
strength,  and  willing  to  use  our  strength 
whenever,  wherever  necessary  to  deter  or 
stop  communist  aggression.  Nothing  short 
of  this  will  guarantee  peace  In  this  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  put  this  address 
in  the  Record,  although  it  is  fairly  long, 
because  it  is  a  good  example  of  how  some 
of  the  leading  speakers  of  the  Army  Ig- 
nore the  policy  statement  I  have  just 
read  from  the  regulations.  Even  speeches 
by  civilians  rarely  go  as  far  as  this  speech 
by  Major  General  Clccolella,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Group  in  Taiwan.  This  speech  is 
not  only  an  all-out  justification  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam  but  also  for  the  cold  war 
in  general 

In  Army  regulation  360-61,  which  deals 
with  Anny  information  community  rela- 


tions, it  states  that  Army  "speakers  will 
confine  their  remarks  to  discussion  of 
subjects  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Department  of  Defense." 

Furthermore,  Department  of  the  Army 
message  703436,  dated  February  1968, 
"Public  Affairs  Policy  Guidance  for  Per- 
sonnel Returning  From  Vietnam,"  deals 
specifically  with  subjects  that  should  or 
should  not  be  mentioned  In  public  dis- 
cussion. These  included,  according  to  an 
Army  report  supplied  me,  the  specific  ad- 
monition that  "personnel  should  not 
speak  on  the  foreign  policy  implications 
of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam." 

We  are  not  talking  here  of  "muzzling 
the  military" — that  issue  was  fought  out 
years  ago.  We  are  talking  about  military 
men  using  their  position  and  their  ability 
to  travel  arcimd  the  country  as  a  public 
relations  tool  designed  to  promote  sup- 
port of  a  political  activity  on  which  there 
is  profound  difference  of  opinions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  23 
entitled  "Major  Held  5  Years  by  Viet- 
cong  Wages  Fight  on  Doves  in  Congress." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Major  Held  5  Years  bt  VtcrcoMC  Wages 
Fight  on  Doves  in  Congress 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

With  the  sponsorship  of  hawkish  con- 
gressmen and  the  knowledge  of  the  Pentagon 
an  Army  major  who  is  a  Vietnam  hero  is  at- 
tacking antiwar  legislators  and  certain  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

In  the  last  two  weeks.  Major  James  N. 
Rowe  has  filmed  at  least  20  television  Inter- 
views and  cut  six  radio  tapes  with  as  many 
representatives.  These  are  then  sent  to  the 
home  stations  of  the  congressmen  or  used 
In  Army  "Information"  programs. 

In  addition,  the  major  has  filmed  a  30- 
mlnute  show  for  the  Republican  National 
Congressional  Conunittee  which  is  being  of- 
fered to  legislators  from  both  parties.  This 
performance,  however.  Is  more  muted. 

The  personable  and  articulate  Rowe,  who 
spent  five  years  as  a  captive  of  the  Vietcong, 
repeats  essentially  the  same  theme  In  all  his 
appearances. 

On  several  shows,  he  has  questioned  the 
patriotism  of  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D- 
S.D.) .  Rowe  has  also  said  that  his  captors  ex- 
ploited the  statements  of  Sens.  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght  (D-Ark.),  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) 
and  former  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  (D-Ore.). 

He  regularly  charges  The  Washing^ton  Post, 
The  New  York  Times,  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  International,  Newsweek,  Time, 
Look  and  Life  with  supplying  material  that 
breaks  the  morale  of  American  prisoners.  He 
repeatedly  accuses  the  media  of  spreading 
misinformation  about  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  of  playing  down  the  views  of  militant 
senators. 

The  outspoken  major,  who  Is  on  tempo- 
rary duty  in  Washington  while  making  his 
broadcasts,  also  airs  his  views  on  some  of  the 
larger  issues  Involved  In  the  war. 

He  warns  that  a  quick  withdrawal  would 
lead  to  a  "blood  bath"  In  Vietnam  and  en- 
able Communists  to  take  over  other  Asian 
nations. 

According  to  Col.  Lloyd  L.  Burke,  an  Army 
legislative  liaison  officer  and  Rowe's  immedi- 
ate sponsor,  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland,  "knows  of  all  bis 
(Rowe's)  activity  on  the  Hill  and  approves  of 
It." 

Westmoreland  had  a  private,  IS-mlnute 
Interview  with  Rowe  after  the  major  was 
brought  here  from  Ft.  SUl,  Okla. 


The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  Impressed  with  the  major's  story  and 
arranged  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  be- 
tween Rowe  and  President  Nixon  on  Nov.  12. 
They  were  closeted  for  25  minutes. 

Rowe  said  he  told  the  President  of  his  ex- 
periences and  of  "the  support  of  all  my  col- 
leagues at  Ft.  Sill  for  his  stand  on  Vietnam." 

Although  Col.  Burke  and  other  officers 
helping  Rowe  are  somewhat  uneasy  about 
whether  the  major  Is  breaching  the  historic 
separation  of  the  military  from  politics,  Rowe 
professes  no  concern  on  this  point. 

"We  are  entering  into  an  Ideological  con- 
flict," he  said  in  an  interview  last  week, 
"where  the  political  and  the  military  are 
mairried  into  one." 

"If  somebody  says  you  can't  speak  and 
stay  in  the  military,  I  would  resign.  .  .  .  The 
things  is,  you're  going  to  have  to  choose 
sides." 

When  pressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  uni- 
formed officer,  on  active  duty,  criticizing 
elected  officials,  Rowe  replies: 

"It  really  doesn't  matter  to  me.  If  someone 
Is  speaking  under  a  Vietcong  flag,  he's  on  a 
different  political  side  and  that's  it.  It's  hard 
for  the  military  not  to  take  sides  when  a 
Vietcong  fiag  Is  fiying." 

Major  Rowe  poses  in  reverse  the  problem 
raised  by  servicemen  who  sign  antiwar  ads 
and  march  in  peace  parades.  One  central 
difference,  however.  Is  the  high-level  spon- 
sorship Rowe  enjoys. 

The  trim,  slight,  blue-eyed  major  is  31  and 
comes  from  McAllen,  Tex.  He  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1960. 

in  adviser  rouc 

He  went  to  Vietnam  In  July  1063  as  a 
Special  Forces  officer,  a  Green  Beret,  and 
served  as  an  adviser  to  a  company  of  Irregu- 
lars in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

In  October,  his  unit  was  ambushed  and 
he  was  taken  captive.  On  his  fourth  try,  last 
Dec.  31,  he  made  his  escape  and  was  rescued 
by  an  Army  helicopter. 

A  man  with  a  mission,  he  Is  eager.  Intense 
and  concerned.  In  each  filmed  interview  with 
a  congressman,  all  in  color,  he  describes  the 
rigors  of  his  captivity  and  how  his  captars 
attempted  to  turn  him  against  the  war. 

UntU  late  1967,  the  Vietcong  poUtical  ca- 
dre used  propaganda  from  Hanoi  and  this 
he  says,  was  "not  really  effective." 

QUO'rED   FROM    PRESS 

In  one  characteristic  tape  with  Rep.  Edgar 
Foreman  (R-N.M.) ,  the  major  said  that  "the 
most  devastating  thing  to  my  morale"  came 
when  bis  captors  switched  to  American 
sources. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  they  quoted  from 
the  AP,  UPL  Time,  Newsweek,  Life,  Look, 
The  Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times 
about  racial  problems,  war  protests,  riots 
and  draft  card  burners  In  the  United  States. 

Later  In  the  interview,  Rowe  said  of  his 
return  to  the  United  States: 

"There  is  so  much  misinformation  .  .  . 
very  few  accurate  reports  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Vietnam  ...  I  believe  in  what  we  are 
doing  .  .  .  People  in  the  United  States  are 
prejudiced  as  to  what  Is  going  on  in 
Vietnam." 

The  major  was  more  specific  In  another 
color  show  he  filmed  with  Reps.  Thomas  D. 
Downing  (D-Va.)  and  G.  William  Whitehurst 
(R-Va.). 

"If  you  take  a  broad  look  at  the  news  cov- 
erage In  the  United  States  ...  it  is  the  most 
biased  I  have  ever  seen." 

He  complains  that  criticism  of  the  war  Is 
on  the  front  page  but  Sen.  John  Stennls  (D- 
Mlss.)  and  John  Tower  (R-Texas),  both 
prominent  hawks,  "will  get  three  lines  on 
page  nine." 

For  Rep.  Mark  Andrews  (R-N.  Dak.),  Rowe 
describes  his  feelings  about  last  week's  anti- 
war march.  He  says  he  saw  many  people  who 
have  never  been  to  Vietnam,  "coming  from  a 
relatively  sterile  environment,  protesting 
about  something  they  didn't  understand." 
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TC  FLAGS  AT  MONTTMZNT 


He  notes  that  Vietcong  flags  were  flying 
around  the  Washington  Monument  and  says 
"I  hod  friends  of  mine  who  died  In  Vietnam 
fighting  that  flag." 

"One  thing  that  stood  out."  he  goes  on, 
was  Sen.  McGovern's  remarks  at  the  rally 
that  the  protesters  "cherish  the  flag." 

"I  wondered  what  flag  did  he  cherish," 
Rowe  says.  "What  flag  do  they  cherish?" 

With  Rep.  Larry  Winn  (R-Kan.),  Rowe 
says: 

"It  was  really  something  to  come  back  to 
the  United  States  and  see  what  the  VC  cadre 
told  us  was  true  ...  to  see  the  VC  flag  .  .  . 
to  see  the  American  flag  with  the  peace  sym- 
bol on  it  ...  to  see  Sen  McGovern  say  we 
cherish  our  flag  ...  I  question  what  flag 
.  .  .  Our  flag  was  degraded" 

For  Rep.  Sam  Steiger  (R-Ariz),  Rowe  had 
to  be  prompted  to  name  the  legislators  bis 
captives  had  quoted  to  him.  In  that  inter- 
view, he  cites  Fulbright,  Mansfield  and 
Morse  as  well  as  McGovern  and  says,  "I  heard 
them  more  than  the  others  ...  I  didn't  be- 
lieve people  In  our  government  could  say 
things  like  that." 

ON    BROADER   THEMES 

"Then  I  began  to  wonder,"  he  continues: 
"The  one  thing  a  POW  can't  do  is  wonder 
.  .  .  Faith  in  a  country  .  .  .  they  can  attack 
.  .  .  that's  their  most  eflfective  weapon." 

On  broader  political  themes,  the  major  has 
this  to  say: 

To  Rep.  Page  Belcher  (R-Okla.),  asldng  If 
the  Paris  talks  were  stalled  because  of  a  be- 
lief that  Americans  will  yield: 

"Concessions  are  a  sign  of  weakness." 

To  Rep.  Foreman: 

"Precipitate  withdrawal  .  .  .  would  mean 
total  victory  for  the  Conununists  ...  It 
would  be  a  slaughter  of  the  troops  left  be- 
hind." 

Thailand,  Laos,  the  Philippines  and  Indo- 
nesia would  all  be  threatened,  he  says.  "If  we 
don't  stop  them  there,  where  will  we  stop 
them?" 

The  Army  is  understandably  proud  of  Rowe 
who  withstood  great  physical  hardship  and 
mental  pressure  to  make  a  daring  escape. 
But  it  Is  also,  at  least  for  public  'consump- 
tion, of  two  minds  about  the  role  he  is  play- 
ing. 

Col.  Burke,  the  legislative  liaison  officer, 
says  "we  slipped  on  one  show,  I  think,"  in 
mentioning  by  name  legislators  whom  Rowe 
dislikes.  "It's  a  tactical  error,"  the  colonel 
says. 

Big.  Oen.  Wlnant  Sidle,  Army  Chief  of  In- 
formation, says  that  soldiers  returning  from 
Vietnam  and  speaking  in  public  "must  re- 
strict themselves  to  what  they  know  of  their 
personal  knowledge." 

"They  are  not  supposed  to  speak  on  for- 
eign policy  or  the  implications  of  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam." 

The  Army  has  no  policy,  he  says,  about 
criticism  of  media  but  is  firmly  against  crit- 
icism of  individuals,  "especially  members  of 
Congress." 

He  declines  to  say  whether  Major  Rowe 
has  breached  these  guidelines. 

Rowe  says  he  talked  with  Oen.  Westmore- 
land "in  general  terms"  about  bis  attacks.  "I 
think  I  mentioned  that  antiwar  politicians 
had  a  devastating  effect,"  on  prisoners,  he 
says. 

Westmoreland,  he  adds,  wants  him  to  make 
his  first  priority  the  book  Rowe  is  planning 
to  write  about  the  Vietcong. 

The  more  militant  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  no  hesita- 
tions about  the  major  and  his  public  per- 
formance. One  member.  Rep.  William  Dick- 
inson (R-Ala.),  Is  credited  with  bringing 
Rowe  to  Washington. 

Rep.  Foreman,  another  Armed  Services 
member,  concluded  bis  30-minute  tape  with 
Rowe  by  telling  blm: 


"We  appreciate  your  Mnd  of  American 
...  we  want  you  to  take  your  message 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  wtiether  Major  Rowe's  ac- 
tivities— and  those  of  other  military 
speakers — follow  the  Army's  own  guide- 
lines is  one  to  which  I  hope  the  Secretary 
01  Defense,  and  perhaps  the  pertinent 
committees  of  Congress  will  address 
themselves. 

For  myself,  I  will  seek  to  remedy  this 
situation  as  best  I  can  through  legisla- 
tion that  soon  will  be  before  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  10  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress removed  the  spending  limit  on  De- 
fense Department  public  relations  ac- 
tivities. The  military's  spending  on  lobby- 
ing the  public  has  skyrocketed  ever  since, 
from  $2.7  million  to  an  admitted  $27  mil- 
lion last  year.  We  will  never  know  the 
true  total,  however.  If  all  expenses  were 
included,  such  as  for  operation  of  orien- 
tation flights  and  cruises,  the  total 
would  undoubtedly  be  far  higher.  But,  In 
any  case,  $27  million  and  a  sales  force  of 
thousands  adds  up  to  a  very  impressive 
program  for  persuading  the  public  to 
sacrifice  more  and  more  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force — as  the  case  might 
be — and,  of  far  greater  significance,  to 
gamer  support  for  the  policies  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  White  House. 

Only  Congress  can  bring  the  Defense 
Department's  public  relations  program 
imder  control.  As  a  first  step,  it  should 
reinstate  a  fixed  limit  on  spending  for 
public  relations.  And  as  a  second  step  it 
should  see  to  It  that  the  Congress  and 
the  public  are  kept  informed  about  the 
Defense  Department's  public  information 
programs. 

I  propose  that  public  relations  spend- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Defense  be 
limited  to  $10  million  in  the  1970  fiscal 
year,  by  adding  the  following  limitation 
in  the  Defense  appropriation  bill: 

"Sec.  — .  Funds  provided  in  this  Act  for 
public  infoimatlon  and  public  relations  ac- 
tivities. Including  personnel  costs,  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000,000." 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  reduction 
is  too  severe,  that  this  program  should 
be  cut  back  more  gradually.  In  the  last 
10  years  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces 
has  increased  36  percent,  and  the  cost 
of  living  25  percent.  The  limitation  I 
propose  would  allow  a  370-percent  in- 
crease in  spending  for  public  relations 
above  the  1959  legislative  ceiling;  a  very 
generous  increase.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  annoimced  a  cutback  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  closing  of  a  nimi- 
ber  of  military  installations;  the  public 
relations  apparatus  is  an  ideal  area  for 
severe  pruning.  I  was  happy  to  see  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
also  proposed  additional  cutbacks  in  this 
program. 

As  part  of  the  reduction  that  I  ex- 
pect will  be  undertaken  with  this  lim- 
itation— and  to  insure  it — ^I  will  offer  an- 
other proviso  to  eliminate  the  five  serv- 
ice-funded camera  crews  now  operat- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  the  contracting  serv- 
ices procured  in  the  United  States  to  turn 
out  the  V-Series  newsfilms  on  Vietnam. 
This  proposed  proviso  reads  as  follows: 


Sec.  — .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  directly  or  Indirectly  the  filming, 
production,  or  distribution  of  moving  pic- 
tures of  United  States  activities  in  Vietnam 
for  use  by  commercal  television  media. 

As  a  second  step,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  to  require  semiannual  reports 
to  the  Congress  giving  the  following  de- 
tails concerning  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's public  information  program: 

First,  a  list  and  description  of  all  films 
released  to  the  public; 

Second,  a  description  of  all  material 
prepared  for  use  of  radio  or  television; 

Third,  a  description  of  assistance  ren- 
dered in  the  production  of  films  for  non- 
governmental use; 

Fourth,  data  on  the  number  of  press 
releases  and  photographs  released  to 
news  media; 

Fifth,  a  list  of  speeches  made  by  high- 
ranking  civilian  and  military  officials  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  public  audi- 
ences; and 

Sixth,  a  list  of  all  civilians,  except 
Government  personnel  and  dependents, 
who  receive  free  transportation  In  mili- 
tary planes  or  ships. 

The  bill  would  also  require  that  cop- 
ies of  press  releases,  speeches,  films,  and 
other  materials  be  kept  available  in  a 
location  convenient  for  public  viewing. 
Finally,  it  would  require  that  Defense 
Department  films  and  speeches  dealing 
with  foreign  policy  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  President,  taxpayers  are  at  a  de- 
cided disadvantage  at  best  in  question- 
ing programs  their  Government  would 
thrust  upon  them.  When  unlimited  re- 
sources are  available  to  a  Government 
agency  for  selling  purposes,  the  public 
does  not  stand  a  chance.  Today  the  De- 
fense Department  is  engaged  in  a  vast 
effort  to  sell  the  administration's  Viet- 
nam policy  to  the  public,  as  it  did  to  sell 
the  Vietnam  policy  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. This  is  only  one  step  re- 
moved from  using  the  public  relations 
resources  of  the  Military  Establishment 
to  rid  the  Congress  of  those  who  question 
executive  branch  policies.  If  the  present 
trend  continues,  "1984"  may  arrive  long 
before  the  next  15  years  have  gone  by. 

The  Congress  can  do  much  to  help  in- 
sure that  the  taxpayer  gets  an  even 
break  in  evaluating  the  programs  and 
policies  his  Government  tries  to  foist  on 
him.  My  proposals  are  a  start — but  only 
a  start — in  that  direction. 

Finally,  I  think  my  proposals,  If 
adopted  by  Congress,  supplement  what 
the  Senate  has  already  done  in  the  na- 
tional commitments  resolution  approved 
earlier  this  year.  That  resolution  was  a 
first  step  by  the  Senate  to  reassert  its 
proper  constitutional  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  national  commitments  in 
the  foreign-policy  field.  If  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  vast  publicly  supported  propa- 
ganda programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  deals  with  major  foreign 
policy  matters,  I  think  our  efforts  will 
be  futile,  and  there  will  be  nothing  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  can  do  to  limit  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  public  funds  de- 
signed to  Influence  their  constituents 


that  Is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense, 

Mr.  President,  I  implore  Senators  to 
take  seriously  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  Senate  In  my  remarks. 

I  Introduce  the  bill  for  apprc^riate  ref- 
erence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3217)  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  submit  regxilar  reports 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  Information  released  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  public  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  military  de- 
partments thereof,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fulbright,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    313     (S.H.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  amendment  No.  313  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  (No.  313)  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  313 

Sec.  915.  Tax  Credit  ros  Certain  Expenses 
OF  Higher  EIducation. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 40  as  41,  and  by  inserting  after  section 
39  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  40.  Expenses  or  Higher  Education. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount,  determined  under  sub- 
section (b),  of  the  expenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
to  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  providing  an  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
Individual. 

"(b)    LlMFTATIONS. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  individcai.. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  100  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $200, 

"(B)  25  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $200  but  does  not  exceed 
$500,  and 

"(C)  5  percent  of  so  much  of  such  expenses 
as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not  exceed  $1,500. 

"(2)  Proration  or  credit  where  more  than 
ONE  taxpayer  pats  EXPENSES. — If  expebses  of 
higher  education  of  an  Individual  are  paid  by 
more  than  one  taxpayer  diu-ing  the  taxable 
year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each  such  tax- 


payer \mder  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the'same 
portion  of  the  credit  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  which  the  amount  of  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  such  Individual  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  Is  of 
the  total  amount  of  expenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  such  individual  paid  by  all  tax- 
payers during  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Reduction  of  credit. — The  credit  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  Individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent 
of  the  amount  by  w&ich  the  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $15,000. 

"((c)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  of  higher  education. — The 
term  'expenses  of  higher  education'  means — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  Instruction  above  the 
twelfth  grade  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amount 
paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  meals,  lodg- 
ing, or  similar  personal,  living,  or  family  ex- 
penses. In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for  tui- 
tion or  fees  includes  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  or  similar  expenses  which  is  not 
separately  stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  is  attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  expenses  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"(2)  Institution  of  higher  education. — 
The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
means — 

"(A)  an  educational  Institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  151(E)  (4) )  — 

"(1)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade;  and 

"(11)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c);  or 

"(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech- 
nical institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  in  any  State,  which  (1)  Is  leg- 
ally authorized  to  provide,  and  provides 
within  that  State,  a  program  of  postsecond- 
ary  vocational  or  technical  education  de- 
signed to  fit  Individuals  for  useful  employ- 
ment in  recognized  occupations;  and  (11)  is 
accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  listed  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
and  (ill)  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years 
or  has  been  specially  accredited  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  an  institution  meeting  the 
other  requirements  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(3)  State. — The  term  'State'  Includes,  in 
addition  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(d)   Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Adjustment  for  certain  scholar- 
ships AND  veterans'  BENEFITS. — The  smounts 
otherwise  taken  into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
any  individual  during  any  period  shall  be 
reduced  (before  the  application  of  subsection 
(b))  by  any  amounts  received  by  such  in- 
dividual during  such  period  as — 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  Is  not  Includible  in 
gross  income,  and 

"(B)  education  and  training  allowance  un- 
der chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(2)     NONCREDIT      AND      RECREATIONAI.,      RC., 

COURSES. — Amounts    paid    for    expenses    of 


higher  education  of  any  individual  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  instruction  neces- 
sary to  ftilfill  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  Identified  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objec- 
tive. 

"(3)  Application  with  otr^  credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  section 
31). 

"(e)  Disallowance  OF  Expenses  AS  Deduc- 
tion.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses) for  any  expense  of  higher  education 
which  (after  the  application  of  subsection 
(b))  is  taken  Into  account  in  determining 
the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a).  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  taxpayer  who,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
elects  not  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  expenses  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  A  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  item  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  higher  education. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Etfective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1970. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
additional  cosponsors 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  and  myself,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell) 
proposes  an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  313,  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  10.  strike  out  "1970"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
myself,  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before  The  CoUegre  Scholarship  Service  of  the 
the  Senate  would  create  a  tax  credit  to  CoUege  Entrance  Examination  Board  as- 
offset  the  growing  expenses  of  higher  sists  over  2,000  colleges  and  universities 
education  in  America.  in  setting  guidelines  for  financial  assist- 
The  tune  has  come  for  this  NatioiTto  ance.  The  service  has  made  an  authori- 
f ace  the  need  for  greater  Federal  assist-  tative  study  of  what  coUeges  must  expect 
ance  in  meeting  college  costs.  from  students  and  their  families  toward 

Congress  has  had  several  opportunities  covering  the  cost  of  education, 

to  consider  tax  credits  as  a  means  to  fl-  A  family  with  one  child  in  college  and 

nance  higher  education.  Most  recently,  in  a  pretax  income  of  $10,000  is  expected  to 

1967,  the  Senate  approved  by  better  than  pay  a  $1,570  toward  a  year's  college  ex- 

a  2-to-l  margin  such  a  proposal  which  I  penses. 

sponsored  with  the  Senator  from  Colo-  Under    the    Federal    tax    laws     as 

rado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  amended  in  the  bill  now  before  this  Sen- 

Regrettably,  the  House  of  Representa-  ate,  this  family  in  1972  would  be  expected 

tives  did  not  agree  to  this  amendment.  to  pay  about  $1,400  in  income  taxes  An 

Today,  the  need  for  Federal  income  additional  $300  might  disappear  in  State 

tax  credits  is  greater  than  ever  before.  and  local  taxes. 

The  American  family  is  facing  a  finan-  Likewise,  the  College  Scholarship  Serv- 
cial  crisis.  ice  estimates  that  a  f  amUy  with  two  chil- 
Tuition  costs  are  soaring.  Other  costs  dren,  one  of  which  is  college  age,  and  an 
of    higher    education — books,    lodging,  income  of  $15,000,  would  be  expected  to 
fees— are  keeping  pace.  contribute   $2,080.   This   family's   taxes 
Federal,   State,   and  local  taxes   are  would  likely  amount  to  $2,700  or  $2  800 
combined  to  squeeze  the  average  family  In  the  cases  I  have  cited,  if  the  family 
unmercifully.  contributions  faUed  to  match  the  entire 
Seven  million  students  are  now  work-  cost  of  a  college  year,   the  difference 
ing  for  undergraduate  or  graduate  de-  would  be  made  up  through  other  forms 
grees.  This  is  three  times  the  niunber  of  financial  assistance, 
only  14  years  ago  but  still  considerably  Mr.  President,  a  constituent  of  mine 
less  than  will  be  attending  college  in  the  recently   wrote   with   dignity   and  elo- 
next  few  years.  quence  of  the  plight  in  which  the  soar- 
In  1975,  coUege  enrollment  will  jump  ing  costs  of  education  had  placed  his 
to  9  million.  In  15  years  we  can  look  family. 

forward  to  a  student  enrollment  of  about  One  child  has  completed  a  year  of  col- 
11  mUlion.  lege  at  the  cost  of  several  thousand  dol- 
The  pressure  of  this  influx  of  students  lars.  Next  year,  twin  sons  will  be  of  col- 
has  inflated  college  costs.  New  faculties  lege  age.  One  wants  to  be  a  vetemarian 
niust  be  built.  The  advancing  frontiers  Both  parents  work  full  time.  The  chll- 
of  knowledge  place  a  premium  on  the  dren  work  during  the  summers.  Family 
most  sophisticated  and  expensive  new  income  cannot  be  expanded.  AvaUable 
teachmg  concepts  and  equipment.  More  scholarships  and  loans  seem  to  be  ex- 
expensive  postgraduate  education  is  hausted.  Educational  expenses  in  tens  of 
mcreasing.  ^.  .  ^  ^.^.  thousands  of  doUars  must  be  paid  In  the 
A  good  education  is  becoming  prohibi-  next  few  years. 

^^T^i^^^^^fi^®'        *  •.•  .     ^      t.  My  constituent  only  asks  one  question. 

Thrlveie  SSjm  cost  o(  1  ye.r    "^  """^  "".estmenb  )n  tho  past, 

So  o?hirexSS2,"]l  S^pScoU  """"""  "  ™'™"  =««>"  »'  •"»"'  »'  «»"™  »««SES  «  ,»co»E  LEva 

lege  and  well  over  $1,000  at  a  public  col- 

lege. 

OfiBcial  estimates  by  the  OflSce  of  Edu-  Cuaiified  expenss 

cation  show  that  tuition  alone  will  in- 

crease  by  25  percent  at  public  institutions  Jioo 

of  higher  learning  and  by  38  percent  at  H^ 

private  institutions  in  the  next  10  years.  $400 

Today,  it  costs  bet\Ceen  $10,000  and  ffoo. """[""""i:::: 

$20,000  to  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree.  ji^"" 

Ten  years  ago,  colleges  and  universities   ijizso;::::::::::.:::;:::::;::::::::::: 

spent  $5.2  bUlion  on  higher  education.     *''^  -^ 

Last  year  they  spent  over  $17  billion.  But  ~'  ~ 
in  only  10  years  the  Carnegie  Commis-  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this  tax 
sion  on  Higher  Education  estimates  that  credit  legislation  wiU  markedly  strength- 
institutes  of  lugher  education  must  spend  en  the  abUity  of  a  family  to  finance  the 
$41  billion  in  order  to  assure  the  same  college  education  of  a  son  or  daughter 
quality  of  education  offered  today.  in  my  own  State,  at  the  University  of 

The  commission  also  estimates  that  Connecticut,  where  tuition  costs  for  a 

private  sources  will  have  to  bear  one-half  resident  have  increased  56  percent  in  6 

of  this  cost  even  if  Federal  assistance  is  years   to  $390,   t'n:s  amendment  would 

increased  four  times  in  the  next  10  years,  provide  a  credit  of  $247.50  or  two-thirds 

II,  of  course.  Federal  assistance  is  not  so  of  the  cost 

mcreased  the  private  sector  will  support  a  At   Yale   University   in   Connecticut, 

much  larger  burden.  where  tuition  has  increased  by  almost 

tven  now,  the  average  family  is  hard  50   percent   to   $2,400   since   1963,   this 

pressed    to    send    a    son    or    daughter  amendment  would  allow  a  family  a  credit 

through  4  years  of  coUege.  of  $325  or  13.5  percent. 
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such  as  the  GI  bUl,  and  the  results  have 
surpassed  even  our  best  expectations.  V7e 
would  do  well  to  learn  from  these  lessons. 

As  we  face  the  necessity  of  finding 
solutions  to  the  complex  social  problems 
facing  this  Nation  we  must  recognize  the 
essential  role  that  education  plays  in  our 
society.  A  better  educated  population  is 
the  strongest  tool  for  the  continued 
growth  and  development  of  our  Nation. 

This  amendment  proposed  a  maximum 
tax  credit  of  $325  per  student.  The  credit 
would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  100 
percent  of  the  first  $200  of  qualifying 
expenditures  for  tuition,  fees,  and  books; 
25  percent  of  the  next  $300;  and  5  per- 
cent of  the  subsequent  $1,000.  No  credit 
would  be  aUowed  for  student  costs  above 
$1,500. 

The  resulting  credit  would  be  allowed 
against  the  tax  of  any  person  who  paid 
the  expenses  of  education  for  himself  or 
another  person  at  a  qualified  educational 
institution.  A  qualified  institution  in- 
cludes recognized  colleges,  universities, 
graduate  schools,  vocational  and  busi- 
ness schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  is  drafted  to 
reUeve  the  heavy  burden  of  educational 
costs  now  borne  by  the  average  American 
citizen.  It  would  not  benefit  the  wealthy 
individuals  who  can  easily  afford  these 
costs. 

The  available  credit  would  begin  to  be 
phased  out  when  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  reached  $15,000.  Two  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  which  a  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeded  $15,000 
would  be  deducted  from  the  credit  avail- 
able to  that  taxpayer.  Thus,  no  taxpayer 
with  an  income  above  $31,250  would  be 
eUgible  for  a  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  outlining  the  available 
benefits  to  various  income  groups  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 


Adjusted  gross  income 

)10,000 

$15,000 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$30,000 

$35,000 

$100.00 

$100.00 

0 

0 

0 

200.00 

200. 00 

$100.  00 

0 

0 

225.00 

225.00 

125.  00 

$25.00 

0 

250.00 

250. 00 

150.00 

50.00 

0 

275.00 

275.00 

175.00 

75.00 

0 

287.  50 

287.  50 

187.  50 

87.50 

0 

300.  00 

300. 00 

200.  00 

100.00 

0 

0 

312.50 

312.  50 

212.90 

112.50 

$12.  50 

0 

325.00 

325. 00 

225.00 

125.00 

25.00 

0 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  re- 
ceived strong  support  from  all  segments 
of  society.  The  abiUty  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  rests  squarely  on  the 
strength  of  our  educational  institutions 
and  the  quality  of  education  they  can 
provide.  This  amendment  wiU  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  the  ability  of  millions 
of  Americans  to  provide  a  quality  educa- 
tion to  their  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Federal  Assistance  to 
Higher  Education  Through  Income  Tax 
Credits,"  and  an  article  from  the  New 


York  Times  of  AprU  21,  1968,  entitled 
"The  Higher  Cost  of  Higher  Education." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

Federal  Assistance  to  Higher  Education 
Through  Income  Tax  Credits 

(By  Roger  A.  Freeman*) 

introduction 

At  this  year's  expenditure  level  of  $58.5 
billion,  education  ranks  as  America's  most 
ebullient  growth  industry.  With  only  six  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  and  between 
one-fourth  and  one-third  of  its  developed 
resources,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  now  investing  in  education  almost  as 
much — and  possibly  as  much — as  all  of  the 
other  nations  combined.  Nothing  t«stifles 
more  eloquently  to  the  American  faith  in 
education  than  the  priority  which  the  peo- 
ple have  granted  it  in  financial  terms:  over 
the  past  twenty  years  educational  spending 
multiplied  eight  times,  business  and  private 
investment  and  personal  consumption  only 
three  times.  Allowing  for  the  loss  of  one- 
third  of  the  dollar's  value  over  that  period, 
we  find  that  personal  consumption  slightly 
more  than  doubled  (  +  1117o)  in  constant 
value  dollars  while  educational  spending 
multipliad  almost  six  times  ( +4729; ).'  This 
magnificent  record,  which  exceeds  ever  the 
fondest  hopes  of  twenty  years  ago.  disproves 
slanderous  charges  that  the  American  people 
spend  lavishly  on  themselves  while  treating 
their  schools  niggardly. 

Higher  education  has  advanced  moneywise 
no  less  dramatically  than  education  in  gen- 
eral; spending  by  colleges  and  universities 
multiplied  8 1/2  times  over  the  20-year  period. 
Higher  education  more  than  tripled  its  share 
of  the  national  income  and  product,  pushing 
it  from  0.7%  of  GNP  in  1947/48  to  2.3%  in 
1967/68. 

There  are  now  some  signs  which  suggest 
that  financial  needs  may  not  grow  as  rapidly 
in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Higher 
educational  enrollment  is  projected  to  in- 
crease only  36%  in  the  next  eight  years, 
compared  with  a  93%  Jump  In  the  past  eight 
years." 

The  baby  boom  of  the  past  war  period  has 
now  largely  been  absorbed.  A  steady  and  con- 
tinuing decline  in  the  number  of  birtlis — 
which  dropped  19%  between  1960  and  1968 — 
implies  that  enrollment  pressures  will  sub- 
side and  may  disappear  in  the  late  1970s  and 
the  1980s.  To  some  extent,  however,  diminish- 
ing births  could  be  offset  by  further  growth 
in  the  percentage  of  our  young  people  who 
continue  their  formal  education  after  grad- 
uating from  high  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  tripUng  of 
their  income  during  the  1960s  appears  not 
to  have  solved  nor  even  eased  the  financial 
problems  of  colleges  and  universities.  Para- 
doxically, the  situation  seems  to  be  growing 
worse  as  the  Institutions'  resources  multiply 
at  a  faster  rate.  The  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  (AAU)  declared  in  April 
1968  (as  it  could  have  done  ten  or  twenty 
years  earlier  with  greater  Justification) :  "The 
most  critical  question  facing  higher  educa- 
tion today  is  how  to  find  sufficient  re- 
sources." 

Considering  the  growing  wave  of  campus 
revolts  in  recent  years,  some  of  us  may  doubt 
that  finding  sufficient  resources  truly  is  "the 
most  critical  question  facing  higher  educa- 
tion today."  Finding  leadership  capable  of 
coping  with  the  violent  uprising  would  be 
more  crucial.^  But  there  is  much  evidence  to 
support  AAU's  further  statement  that  higher 
education  faces  "a  severe  and  worsening  fis- 
cal crisis."  Ford  Foundation  President  Mc- 
George  Bundy  even  referred  to  an  "Immi- 
nent bankruptcy"  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation. With  outlays  rising  faster  than  estab- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


llshed  sources  of  income,  and  with  planned 
outlays  exceeding  prospective  receipts,  many 
coUeges  are  indeed,  as  Duncan  Norton-Tay- 
lor expressed  it  "living  with  a  formula  for 
bankruptcy."  •  If  the  colleges  in  Fortune't 
survey — Yale,  Cal.  Tech,  Stanford,  Pomona, 
Dartmouth,  etc. — the  country's  wealthiest, 
are  in  trouble  because  donations  and  tui- 
tions don't  grow  fast  enough,  most  of  the 
other  1400  odd  private  colleges  must  be  even 
worse  off.  Nor  do  state  institutions  have  an 
easy  time  getting  their  financial  requests 
approved  by  governors  and  legislatures  which 
find  budgetary  demands  from  all  sides  soar- 
ing beyond  the  willingness  of  their  con- 
stituents to  have  their  taxes  raised.  Small 
wonder  the  administrators  of  most  IHL  have 
become  convinced  that  only  the  national 
government  can  deliver  them  from  ruin.  The 
national  government  has  in  fact  responded 
to  the  pica  in  recent  years,  though  not  ade- 
quately. 

GROWTH   in   federal  AID  TO   HIGHER   EDUCATION 

Federal  aid  to  education  came  into  its 
own  during  the  1960s.  Prom  $2  billion  in 
1960,  the  amount  inched  to  $3.1  billion  by 
1964.  then  Jumped  steeply,  reaching  98.8  bil- 
lion in  1968.  The  President's  Budget  lor  1970 
proposes  $9.8  billion  to  be  disbursed  through 
well  over  100  programs  of  grants  and  loans, 
most  of  them  of  recent  origin.  But  there 
still  is  no  program  of  general  support  of  IHL, 
Just  as  there  is  none  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Federal  funds  for  higher  education  totalled 
$4.4  billion  In  1968  and  are  estimated  at  $& 
billion  in  the  President's  Budget  for  1970  as 
follows: 

Million 

Research $1,530 

Facilities  and  equipment 934 

Student  aid 1,935 

Teacher  training 92 

Current  operations 638 

Total =5,030 

Aid  to  current  operations  consists  mostly 
of  support  for  medical  and  other  graduate 
education,  ROTC  activities  and  for  several 
other  specified  purposes.  Only  an  insignifi- 
cant fraction  of  the  Federal  funds  is  avail- 
able for  undergraduate  instruction  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  colleges'  primary 
task.  Regular  faculty  and  staff  salaries  and 
operating  expenses  (not  including  organized 
research )  are  still  the  biggest  item  in  college 
budgets.  They  total  over  $10  billion  a  year 
nationally,  are  usually  the  hardest  objective 
to  raise  funds  for  but  receive  almost  no  fed- 
eral support. 

This  may  explain  why  unmet  needs  and 
demands  in  higher  education  seem  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  as  federal  funds 
multiply:  the  government  has  been  feeding 
cake  to  a  man  who  is  not  hungry  but  dying 
from  thirst  and  begging  for  water. 

WHY    IS    THERE    NO    GENERAL    FEDERAL    SUPPORT 
or  HIGHER  EDUCATION? 

It  is  not  because  institutional  spokesmen 
have  not  asked  for  it  repeatedly.  The  chair- 
man of  President  Kennedy's  Task  Force  on 
Education,  President  Frederick  L.  Hovde  of 
Purdue  University,  told  the  House  Educa- 
tion Committee  in  1961  that  "the  highest 
priority  need  of  colleges  and  universities, 
both  public  and  private,  is  for  general  sup- 
port and  particularly  for  faculty  salaries." 
Similar  pleas  were  made  many  times  before 
and  after.  But  no  President  ever  recom- 
mended general  grants  for  higher  education 
nor  did  Congress  ever  consider  such  a  plan. 
Educational  administrators,  however,  did  not 
change  their  tune:  At  a  Joint  press  confer- 
ence in  Washington,  November  12,  1968,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation's  seven  major  high- 
er education  organizations  declared  that 
"general  Federal  financial  support  of  colleges 
and  universities  is  higher  education's  No.  1 
unmet  ne«d."  (emphasis  supplied) . 

Why  does  the  National  Government  appro- 


priate no  funds  for  the  broad  purposes  of 
IHL,  as  the  States  are  doing,  to  the  extent  of 
about  $5  bUlion  a  year  at  the  present  time? 
For  one,  because  Congress  is  always  reluctant 
to  make  money  available  to  anybody  except 
welfare  recipients  without  specifying  in  con- 
siderable detail  how  it  is  to  be  expended 
and  without  having  the  spending  closely 
controlled  by  a  federal  agency.  Restrictions 
and  controls  accompanying  federal  funds  for 
research  and  other  purposes  have  long  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  educational  administra- 
tors. When  faced  with  a  choice  between 
money  with  controls,  or  no  money,  however, 
they  opt  for  the  former. 

A  more  difficult,  and  seemingly  insuperable, 
obstacle  to  general  support  is  the  controversy 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment clause  prohibiting  the  establishment 
of  religion. 

State  appropriations  go  only  to  the  1037 
IHL  under  (state  or  local)  governmental  con- 
trol, not,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  to 
the  other  1600  colleges  and  universities  which 
are  under  private  auspices. 

This  has  already  resulted  In  a  growing 
imbalance  between  public  and  private  IHL 
in  enrollment,  tuition,  salaries,  etc.  To  ex- 
clude private  colleges  and  universities  from  a 
new  and  major  Federal  support  program 
would  sound  the  death  knell  for  many  or 
most  of  them  within  a  few  years. 

About  900  of  the  private  IHL  are  church- 
connected:  500  are  Protestant,  381  Catholic 
and  the  remainder  sponsored  by  other  de- 
nominations. To  include  them  in  a  general 
Federal  aid  program  would  violate  deeply 
held  beliefs  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  people  about  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Such  a  program  would 
also  probably  not  survive  a  Supreme  Court 
test.  But  to  deny  those  institutions  the  Fed- 
eral benefits  would  face  most  of  them  with 
the  alternative  of  either  severing  their  reli- 
gious ties  and  turning  secular  or  withering 
until  they  are  forced  to  close  their  doors.  To 
declare  private  colleges  ineligible  as  long  as 
they  maintain  their  religious  connections 
would  be  tantamount  to  offering  them  an 
Incentive  premium  for  cutting  their  church 
ties  and  come  close  to  imposing  a  penalty  on 
the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

This  conflict  of  conscience  divides  the 
American  public  and  neither  side  is  able  to 
compromise  on  principles  held  as  dearly  as 
freedom  of  religion  and  equal  Justice  on  one 
side  and  the  "wall  of  separation"  on  the 
other. 

Numerous  and  extended  efforts  to  enact 
a  program  of  general  Federal  support,  for 
the  elementary-secondary  schools  or  for 
higher  education,  have  consistently  failed, 
for  several  decades,  and  the  prospects  of  an 
acceptable  solution  look  no  more  promising 
today  than  they  ever  did. 

The  forces  backing  church-connected 
IHL  may  not  be  able  to  have  a  program 
adopted  to  their  liking.  But  they  have  been 
able  to  prevent  a  bill  from  passing  which 
they  believe  would  Irremediably  harm  their 
institutions  and  discriminate  against  their 
faithful. 

Some  members  of  Congress  will  not  vote 
for  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  if  it  in- 
cludes private  IHL  and  some  won't  vote  for 
it  if  It  excludes  them.  Because  of  this  im- 
passe only  programs  which  are  closely  cir- 
cumscribed, often  minor  or  peripheral,  have 
been  able  to  find  approval.  No  plan  of  direct 
Institutional  support  appears  possible  for  as 
far  as  we  can  see  ahead. 

However,  indirect  aid  could  be  provided  by 
helping  those  who  now  support  higher  edu- 
cation to  finance  it  more  adequately. 

INDIRECT    AID     TO     HIGHER    EDUCATION 

The  three  major  non-federal  sources  for 
IHL  are:  states,  students  and  donors.  To  aid 
states  would  solve  Uttle  because  they  are 
blocked  from  subsidizing  denominational 
IHL  by  the  First  Amendment  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  effectively  as   the  national 
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government.  But  students  and  their  parents 
and  donors  can  be  assisted  In  financing  the 
Institutions  more  generously  through  a 
method  which  has  found  strong  support 
among  the  public  and  In  both  political 
parties:  Federal  Income  tax  credits  for  tui- 
tions and  gifts. 

In  sponsoring  an  educational  tax  credit 
proposal  which  I  had  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  ten 
days  earlier,  former  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  (then  Assistant  Senate  Majority 
Leader)  explained  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

"While  this  tax  credit  proposal  would  not 
solve  all  the  financial  problems  related  to 
higher  education,  it  would  represent  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  well  within  our  na- 
tional means.  It  would  provide  this  assistance 
in  a  manner  that  avoids  any  argument  about 
federal  control  of  education  and  also  the 
nagging  question  of  church-state  relations. 
Moreover,  it  would  provide  this  aid  without 
having  to  expand  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
administer  the  program. 

"Support  in  the  Congress  has  been  grow- 
ing for  this  general  approach  to  the  problem 
of  federal  aid  to  higher  education.  I  know 
the  appropriate  committees  In  both  Houses 
are  giving  these  proposals  careful  scrutiny 
and  consideration.  I  hope  that  the  Adminis- 
tration win  consider  seriously  requesting 
such  legislation  from  the  Congress."' 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  favors  the 
tax  credit  approach.  A  national  survey  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  conducted  for  CBS-TV  In  1966. 
disclosed  that  70%  of  the  public  favors  and 
13%  opposes  educational  tax  credits.  The 
highest  support  was  found  amopg  persons  In 
the  $5,000  to  $6,999  Income  bracket  (88%) 
and  among  young  people,  between  18  and  29 
years  of  age  (807c ) .' 

A  nationwide  questionnaire  by  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  (June  1968)  showed 
that  "almost  three-fourths  of  these  300,000 
consumers  told  us  they  think  a  family's  col- 
lege expenses  are  so  basic  that  they  should 
be  deductible  on  Individual  Federal  Income 
tax  returns."  Numerous  other  polls  have 
shown  substantially  similar  results:  support 
of  educational  tax  credits  by  between  70% 
and  80%  of  the  public.  A  questionnaire  to 
the  presidents  and  trustees  of  all  public  and 
private  IHL  by  the  Citizens  National  Com- 
mittee on  Higher  Education  brought  a  fav- 
orable reply  from  90%  of  the  respondents. 
Only  one  group  showed  a  slight  majority  In 
opposition:  the  presidents — but  not  the 
trustees — of  state  universities  and  colleges. 
They  believe  that  only  government-owned. 
I.e.,  public.  Institutions  should  be  aided  by 
government. 

PRESENT     FEDERAL    AH)    TO     HIGHER     EDT7CATION 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  educational 
tax  credit  plans  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
virtues  and  the  shortcomings  of  some  of  the 
major  existing  and  proposed  Federal  pro- 
grams In  higher  education. 

Research  funds  have  helped  to  advance 
academic  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  nat- 
ural and  life  sciences  where  they  are  concen- 
trated, and  have  enabled  some  universities 
to  add  eminent  scholars  to  their  faculty  at 
very  respectable  salaries — usually  by  hiring 
them  away  from  less  favored  colleges.  They 
have  assisted  In  Important  tasks  of  the  na- 
tional government.  But  they  have  not  aided 
the  recipient  IHL  financially  and  should  no 
more  be  labelled  aid  to  education  than  the 
purchase  of  research  from  industrial  or  other 
organizations  is  called  Federal  aid. 

A  serious  aspect  of  the  Federal  research 
grants  Is  their  concentration  among  a  small 
nimiber  of  big  universities:  more  than  90% 
of  the  money  goes  to  6%  of  all  IHL  which 
leaves  the  remaining  95%  of  Institutions  rel- 
atively poorer  off  than  they  were  before.'  This 
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has  led  to  a  "brain  drain"  from  the  medium 
and  smaller  Institutions  to  the  big,  to  an  un- 
due concentration  of  talent  In  a  few  places. 
It  Is  making  "the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,"  encourages  a  "fiight  from  teaching," 
and  causes  grave  Imbalances  and  Innumer- 
able administrative  difficulties  within  Insti- 
tutions and  between  the  universities  and 
federal  departments. 

Several  congressional  committees  have  In- 
vestigated the  problam  in  recent  years  and 
had  some  harsh  words  to  say  about  the  detri- 
mental effect  of  the  present  system  of  allo- 
cating Federal  research  grants,  in  unbalanc- 
ing the  program  of  the  small  number  of 
recipient  Institutions  and  weakening  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American  colleges. 
But  they  were  no  more  able  to  agree  on  a 
politically  feasible  alternative  than  the  aca- 
demic community. 

Scientists  and  university  administrators 
complain  bitterly  about  the  obnoxious  re- 
strictions and  controls  to  which  Federal  re- 
search grants  subject  them.  But  having  par- 
taken of  the  sweet  taste  of  Federal  cash  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  resist  Its  lure,  no  matter 
what  the  price.  They  did  voice  dismay  when 
research  funds  were  cut  late  In  1968. 

Only  1Z%  of  Federal  outlays  for  research 
and  development  are  channeled  to  IHL  and 
that  share  Is  not  likely  to  Increase  signifi- 
cantly In  the  next  few  years. 

Construction  grants  and  loans,  initiated  In 
1963  and  expanded  In  1965,  have  proven 
helpful  to  IHL.  They  assist  hundreds  of 
Institutions  in  building  needed  classrooms, 
libraries,  laboratories,  etc.  But  they  offer  no 
relief  on  current  finances.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  completion  of  each  new  building 
adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  operations  and 
the  need  for  general  revenue.  IHL  almost 
never  use  current  Income  for  major  con- 
struction purposes:  public  IHL  depend  for 
building  funds  on  earmarked  state  appro- 
priations and  proceeds  of  state  bond  issues 
while  private  IHL  rely  on  earmarked  do- 
nations. 

Moreover,  with  the  enrollment  curve 
fiattenlng  out,  expansion  of  facilities  should 
become  less  urgent  as  time  goes  on.  In  any 
case,  construction  seldom  presents  as  press- 
ing or  difficult  a  financial  problem  as  faculty 
salaries  because  biillding  funds  are  usually 


easier  to  obtain  than  unspecified  general 
revenues.  This  Is  why  IHL  do  not  borrow  to 
finance  academic  buildings,  In  contrast  to 
private  business  and  Individuals  who  com- 
monly raise  funds  for  major  capital  outlays 
through  long  term  loans.  It  is  not  that  IHL 
could  not  sell  their  bonds  but  they  have  for 
many  years  entered  the  money  market  as  in- 
vestors rather  than  as  borrowers  (except  for 
"self-financed"  residence  and  dining  halls) . 
Their  reason-:  future  principal  retirement 
and  interest  would  cut  into  cxirrent  revenues 
and  restrict  general  operating  funds.  Col- 
lege administrators  and  trustees  are  far  more 
concerned  about  strengthening  current  fund 
Income  needed  to  pay  faculty  and  other  sal- 
aries than  about  construction  money.  They 
can  have  a  great  university  in  ancient  or 
mediocre  buildings — but  not  with  a  mediocre 
faculty.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  the  level 
of  Income  that  IHL  are  able  to  offer  is  a 
niajor — and  possibly  the  major — factor  in 
influencing  the  decisions  of  many  of  our 
most  talented  young  men  and  women  to 
choose  an  academic  career  rather  than  some 
other  professional  or  business  vocation.  There 
is  a  positive  correlation  between  faculty 
salaries  and  the  caliber  of  professors  in  years 
to  come.  Buildings  can  be  completed  in  two 
years  or  less  but  it  takes  close  to  a  genera- 
tion to  biilld  an  eminent  faculty.  But,  as 
I  mentioned  earlier,  almost  no  Federal  aid 
is  available  to  pay  the  salaries  of  faculty  in 
undergraduate  instruction. 

Student  aid.  at  $1.8  billion  in  1969,  is  an 
Important  item.  Much  of  it  is  earmarked  for 
graduate  fellowships  and  training  in  a  few 
specified  professions,  most  of  the  rest  for 
NOEA  and  guaranteed  loans,  veterans  bene- 
fits, work-study,  leaving  about  $130  million 
for  the  only  program  that  might  be  called 
scholarships:  educational  opportunity  grants 
to  students  with  "exceptional  financial 
needs."  Fewer  than  6%  of  all  undergraduates 
participate  in  that  program.  Most  students 
who  need  assistance  are  hel{}ed  by  loans, 
work-study  and  by  scholarships  available 
from  private  or  state  sources. 

THE  TtrrnoN  problem 
The  cost  of  attending  IHL  has  been  going 
up  steadily  though  not  as  fast  in  public 
IHL  as  prices  and  more  slowly  than  income 
In  both  public  and  private  IHL: 


Tuitions  and  fees 


Total  cost  (including  room 
and  board) 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Consumer 
prices 


Personal 

income 

per  capita  > 


J95859 J224  $867  J932 

968  69   J299  Jl,380  »1,092 

Increase  (percent) +34  +59  +17 

Projected,  1978-79  (1967-68) J375  »1,906  J1264 

Increase  (percent) +25  +38  +16 


tl,687 

J2,326 

+38 

J2,988 

+29  . 


101.1 

124.2 

+23 


{2.068 

$3,421 

+65 


>  Calendar  years  1958  and  1968. 

Source:  Department  ol  HEW,  "The  Chronicle  ot  Higher  Education,"  Oct.  28,  1968. 


If  Income  has  been  growing  faster  than  the 
cost  of  attending  college,  why  do  many  fam- 
ilies have  so  much  trouble  financing  their 
children's  education?  Because  more  of  their 
children  attend.  College  enrollment  equalled 
15%  of  the  18  to  21-year  old  population  in 
1940  and  now  runs  at  48%,  headed  still 
higher.  A  family  that  formerly  counted  itself 
fortunate  if  it  managed  to  put  one  son 
through  college  will  now  try  to  enable  sev- 
eral or  all  of  its  children  to  acquire  a  higher 
education.  And  it  must  do  so  if  those  young 
men  and  women  are  later  on  to  fill  any  but 
manual  jobs.  The  impact  on  average  family 
finances  has  thus  become  much  harder,  and 
in  some  cases  disastrous. 

At  a  cost  of  four  years  of  undergraduate 
education  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  for 
each  child,  higher  education  may  cost  more 
than  the  family  home.  It  can  be  a  far  heavier 
burden  than  mortgage  interest,  state  and 
local  taxes,  medical  expenses  or  casualty 
losses — for  which  the  tax  law  grants  relief. 


Nonrecognltlon  of  college  costs  for  tax  pur- 
poses adds  to  the  burden  of  higher  educa- 
tion. It  may  have  been  justified  in  days  when 
attendance  was  the  privilege  of  a  small  well- 
to-do  minority,  but  today  it  constitutes  a 
grave  injiistlce. 

Sending  its  children  to  college  of  course 
imposes  no  financial  hardship  on  a  wealthy 
family.  Nor  is  attendance  an  Insuperable 
task  for  a  student  from  a  low-Income  family 
who,  if  otherwise  qualified  (and  often  even 
If  he  is  not),  is  eligible  for  a  scholarship, 
Federal,  State  or  private. 

But  students  from  a  middle-income  back- 
ground and  their  families  can  frequently 
raise  the  required  funds  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty; they  may  be  ineligible  for  Federal  and 
other  scholarships.  Though  they  account  for 
the  majority  of  the  student  body  at  most 
institutions,  they  are  hit  the  hardest  by  the 
inadequacies  of  the  present  system.  Some- 
how, they  seem  to  fall  between  two  stools.  An 
official  study  at  the  University  of  California 
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at  Berkeley  in  1967  (conducted  by  David 
Bradwell  &  Associates)  found  that  students 
from  middle-Income  families  are  financially 
worse  off  than  those  from  poor  backgrounds. 

Public  IHL  have  been  raising  tuitions 
much  more  slowly  than  private  IHL.  They 
derive  only  between  10%  and  20%  of  their 
Income  from  fees  because  their  requirements 
are  met  mostly  by  state  appropriations.  Pri- 
vate IHL  have  no  such  recourse  and  must 
cover  the  difference  between  their  costs  and 
donations  largely  from  tuitions.  Consequent- 
ly the  "tuition  gap"  has  been  widening.  While 
the  tuition  ratio  between  public  and  private 
IHL  used  to  fluctuate  around  1:3  until  the 
early  1950's,  it  now  stands  at  1:4.6  and  is 
likely  to  exceed  1:5  within  a  few  years. 

The  widening  tuition  gap  htis  bad  many 
detrimental  results.  Enrollment  which  for 
many  decades  used  to  be  divided  about  50:50 
between  public  and  private  IHL  has  since 
1951  been  shifting  toward  public  IHL  which 
now  accommodate  70  %  of  all  students.  About 
three  of  every  four  new  students  now  enroll 
in  a  public  IHL.  If  the  tuition  gap  continues 
to  grow,  public  IHL  will,  in  the  late  1970s, 
account  for  80%  or  more  of  the  student  body. 
This  is  of  course  a  very  expensive  proposition 
for  the  taxpayers  who  are  shouldered  with 
80%  to  90%  of  the  cost  of  educating  the 
students  at  public  IHL.  Moreover,  if  present 
trends  continue,  the  situation  In  higher  edu- 
cation several  years  hence  will  resemble  the 
picture  in  the  lower  schools  where  the  public 
schools  account  for  85%  of  the  enrollment 
and  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  in  many  areas, 
particularly  in  regard  to  children  from  fam- 
ilies which  are  less  than  affluent. 

The  growing  tuition  gap  prevents  private 
IHL  from  raising  their  tuitions  to  a  level 
sufficient  to  meet  their  needs.  A  few  years 
ago  Chancellor  Lawrence  A.  Klmpton  of  the 
University  of  (Chicago  told  an  audience  of 
state  college  administrators:  "To  put  it  in 
the  crassest  terms  possible — and  I  know  this 
will  offend  many  of  the  brotherhood — It  is 
hard  to  market  a  product  at  a  fair  price  when 
down  the  street  someone  is  giving  it  away." 

Why  should  students  at  tttt.  pay  only 
10%  or  20  7o  of  the  cost  of  their  education? 
Why  should  they  place  most  of  the  burden 
on  the  general  taxpayer  when  they  will,  as 
a  result  of  their  education,  earn  a  much 
higher  Income  throughout  their  working 
lives?  Would  It  not  be  preferable  to  charge 
higher  fees  to  all  students  and  reserve  part 
of  the  greater  revenues  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber and  amount  of  scholarships  for  students 
from  low-income  families?  Most  students  at 
public  IHL  now  spend  much  more  for  al- 
cohol and  cigarettes,  not  to  mention  auto- 
mobiles, than  on  tuition  to  pay  for  their 
education. 

Does  it  not  give  a  student  a  completely 
wrong  set  of  values  if  a  college  charges  him 
full  cost  for  room  and  board  but  only  a  small 
amount  for  bis  education?  Would  it  not  be 
preferable,  ceteris  paribus,  to  give  him  a  dis- 
count (or  even  a  waiver)  on  his  board  and 
room  but  charge  him  closer  to  full  fare  for 
his  education? 

In  its  1956/57  annual  report  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing suggested:  "Private  institutions  may 
eventually  have  to  charge  the  full  cost  of 
education  in  tuition.  They  can  then  go  even 
further  than  they  have  to  date  in  providing 
various  forms  of  scholarship  aid  for  those 
students  who  need  it." 

As  long  as  public  IHL  keep  their  tuitions 
at  a  small  fraction  of  cost,  few  private  IHL 
can  offord  to  follow  that  advice. 

Private  colleges  pay  their  professors  on 
the  average  about  $1,000  less  than  state  col- 
leges," and  levels  of  compensation  are  likely 
to  be  reflected,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  caliber 
of  the  faculty.  This  will  place  private  col- 
leges in  a  precarious  position.  Who  would 
want  to  pay  five  times  as  high  a  tuition  to 
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send  bis  son  or  daughter  to  an  Inferior 
college? 

These  problems  could  be  solved  if  public 
IHL  were  to  raise  their  tuitions  substan- 
tially while  expanding  their  student  aid 
funds.  That  would  still  give  them  large  addi- 
tional revenues  for  their  general  purposes. 
In  turn  this  would  make  it  easier  for  private 
colleges  to  boost  their  tuitions. 

Would  this  not  drive  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation beyond  the  capacity  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  most  families?  It  might — unless  gov- 
ernment aided  with  the  payment  of  the  In- 
creased fees.  Such  aid  could  be  provided,  for 
example,  in  the  form  of  broad-scaled  ample 
scholarships  or  through  a  system  of  govern- 
ment vouchers  which  the  students  would 
give  to  their  institutions,  to  be  cashed  by 
them. 

Vouchers  for  college  students  would  en- 
able the  institutions,  public  and  private,  to 
charge  considerably  higher  fees  without  bur- 
dening the  students  or  their  families;  the 
added  revenues  could  be  spent  by  each 
college  for  whatever  it  needs  most. 

While  such  a  plan  would  overcome  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system. 
It  could  be  subject  to  constitutional  chal- 
lenge as  litigation  and  several  decisions  on 
similar  state  or  local  plans  In  recent  years 
suggest. 

The  only  method  of  aiding  sudents,  and 
Indirectly  Institutions,  that  is  completely 
safe  from  constitutional  challenge  is  tax 
credits:  no  money  would  flow  from  the  na- 
tional government  either  to  an  institution 
or  a  student.  Individual  taxpayers  would 
reduce  their  payments  to  the  government. 
Tax  deductions  for  many  purposes,  including 
church  support,  have  always  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  tax  system  and  have  as 
such  never  been  questioned  on  constlutlonal 
grounds.  Nor  Is  it  conceivable  that  they 
could. 

Before  discussing  the  various  aspects  of 
educational  tax  credits  we  probably  should 
survey  some  of  the  major  alternatives  sug- 
gested by  educational  organizations. 

RECENT    PROPOSALS    FOR    EXPANSION    Of 
FEDERAL    AID   TO    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Some  Of  the  leading  organizations  in 
higher  education  have  within  the  past  year 
submitted  plans  for  expanded  Federal  aid. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  have  asked  for  more  generous 
grants  and  loans  for  construction  ptirposes 
and  "poeratlng  support  for  all  accredited 
institutions  that  can  participate.  .  .  ." 

The  clause  "that  can  participate"  is  a 
more  sophisticated  way  of  saying  what  used 
to  be  expressed  in  plain  language  until  a 
few  years  ago:  that  private  Institutions,  but 
most  decidedly  church-connected  colleges, 
should  not  be  eligible.  In  other  words,  that 
only  public  IHL  should  receive  broad  Federal 
support  on  an  institutional  basis.  The  asso- 
ciations approve  of  graduate  fellowships  and 
tralneeshlps  but  "continue  to  oppose  a  gen- 
eral federal  scholarship  program  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  that  it  would  in  fact  as- 
sure college  attendance  for  a  substantial 
number  of  the  highly  talented  who  cannot 
now  attend  under  existing  public  and  pri- 
vate programs.  .  .  ." 

The  two  associations  oppose  tax  relief  for 
tuitions  and  fees  and  also  object  to  an  ex- 
panded student  loan  program  with  long 
terms  of  repayment  (Educational  Opportun- 
ity Bank)  because  it  would  require  a  stu- 
dent to  "indentvu'e"  himself  for  most  of  his 
working  life. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities 
(AAU)  advocates  direct  general -purpose  in. 
stltutional  grants  to  all  public  and  private 
IHL  which  meet  recognized  standards.  How 
such  grants  to  church -connected  institutions 
could  be  protected  from  constitutional  chal- 
lenge the  association  falls  to  explain. 


In  the  early  1950s,  shortly  after  a  presiden- 
tial commission  had  recommended  federal 
grants  for  operation  and  construction  at  pub- 
lic IHL,  AAU  sponsored  a  Commission  on 
Financing  Higher  Education  which  after 
laboring  for  three  years  declared :  "This  Com- 
mission has  reached  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion that  we,  as  a  nation,  should  call  a  halt 
at  this  time  to  the  introduction  of  new  pro- 
grams of  direct  federal  aid  to  colleges  and 
universities."  The  Commission's  Elxecutive 
Director  wrote  as  late  as  1963  that  "the  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  have  not  been  outdated 
either  by  events  or  by  further  analysis."" 
But  as  of  1968  the  AAU  recommended  be- 
sides the  mentioned  institutional  grants,  ex- 
pansion of  federal  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships, student  loans,  facility,  research  and 
other  categorical  aid. 

In  a  special  report  to  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  In  De- 
cember 1968,  its  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation,  chaired  by  former  University  of  Cali- 
fornia President  Clark  Kerr,  recommended 
for  Federal  action:  a  major  expansion  of 
scholarships,  fellowships,  work  study,  student 
loans  with  greatly  lengthened  terms  of  re- 
payment, enlarged  supptort  of  research  and 
construction  and  of  other  categories  such  as 
medical  education,  libraries.  International 
studies,  developing  institutions,  etc.  To  sup- 
plement inadequate  tuitions,  the  Commis- 
sion suggests  "cost  of  education  supple- 
ments" paid  directly  to  Institutions.  The 
question  Is  not  even  mentioned  how  such 
payments  should  be  made  to  church-con- 
nected institutions. 

While  the  three  groups  agree  in  their  de- 
mands for  more  Federal  money  and  on  more 
generous  construction  grants  they  disagree 
on  almost  everything  else,  although  some  dis- 
sents are  covered  up.  In  regard  to  general 
purpose  aid  the  State  IHL  want  It  for  them- 
selves while  the  other  two  groups  do  not 
refer  to  the  trap  that  has  killed  all  such 
proposals  in  the  past :  aid  to  denominational 
IHL.  Some  of  the  institutional  heads  may 
hope  to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  a  general 
aid  program  and  from  which  Institutions 
with  church  connections  would  then  be 
dropped  either  during  the  legislative  proc- 
ess or  subsequently  by  Judicial  action. 

Does  this  help  to  "reduce  the  rising  tide 
of  conflict  between  the  [public  and  private) 
institution,'*  as  Clark  Kerr  suggested? " 
Qxilte  the  contrary;  it  is  apt  to  aggravate 
and  perpetuate  it. 

Would  Congress  and  the  American  public 
face  the  disappearance  of  many  or  most  of 
the  900  church-connected  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  the  same  equanimity  and  un- 
concern as  the  administrators  of  state  uni- 
versities? Not  verly  likely. 

Many  who  are  convinced  that  the  finan- 
cial problem  in  higher  education  cannot  be 
solved  without  massive  Federal  aid  might 
be  willing  to  accept  such  an  outcome  if 
there  were  no  alternative  available.  But 
there  is  an  alternative — to  permit  Federal 
Income  tax  credit  for  tuitions  and  other  ex- 
penses and  for  donations  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

TAX   CREDITS   FOR    TUITIONS    AND   OTHBI 
EXPENSES   IN   HIGHER   EDtTCATION 

Soon  after  the  C<MnmiEsion  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  in  1952  recommended 
against  the  introduction  of  new  programs 
of  direct  Federal  aid  to  higher  education, 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  the 
American  Aliuuil  Council,  and  other  groups 
sponsored  plans  for  helping  higher  education 
by  indirect  means,  through  tax  relief  for 
tuitions.  But  the  methods  proposed — income 
tax  deduction,  additional  exemptions  or  flat 
percentage  credits — would  have  conferred 
most  of  the  benefits  to  higher  Income  brack- 
ets and  to  private  IHL.  Several  hundred  bills 
on  tax  aid  to  higher  education  were  Intro- 
duced but  none  brought  congressional  ac- 
tion because  of  the  inequities  Involved. 
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Disappointed  by  their  failure,  educational 
organizations  In  the  early  19608  shifted  their 
efforts  toward  securing  direct  grants.  Bills 
for  construction  and  student  aid  and  various 
other  purposes  were  enacted  but  no  plan 
for  Institutional  support  was  considered  by 
Congress. 

In  1963  when  I  was  asked  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Welfare  Committee  to  testify  on 
President  Kennedy's  recommendations  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  I  conceived  of  a 
method  of  aiding  higher  education  that  al- 
located the  benefits  more  fairly:  Federal  in- 
come tax  credits  for  tuitions  and  other  edu- 
cational expenses  on  a  graduated  or  sliding 
scale.  I  testified  and  submitted  the  plan  on 
May  27.  1963.'*  Ten  days  later  the  then 
assistant  majority  leader  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  announced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  he  had  introduced  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  plan  as  a  "sensible  and  workable 
system  of  Federal  assistance." 

"It  Is  essential  that  an  across-the-board 
tax  credit  program  be  initiated  to  assist  every 
person  currently  facing  the  considerable  ex- 
penses associated  with  higher  education.  .  .  . 

"I  have  sponsored  similar  tax  credit  legis- 
lation for  many  years.  However,  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  signifi- 
cantly Improved  measure  over  all  earlier 
versions. 

"Tax  deductible,  additional  exemption, 
and  tax  credit  bills  share  a  common  purpose: 
first,  to  assist  persons  financing  a  college  edu- 
cation and  second  to  provide  indirect  as- 
sistance to  the  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation." " 

Senator  Humphrey  then  cited  from  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on 
May  27  and  continued : 

"The  sliding  tax  credit  schedule  provides 
a  sensible  and  workable  system  of  Federal 
assistance  that  helps  every  student,  indirect- 
ly helps  both  public  and  private  Institutions, 
and  does  so  in  a  manner  that  In  no  way 
Interferes  with  Individual  or  institutional 
freedom  or  policies.  This  bill,  providing  for 
a  declining  tax  credit  for  expenditures  on 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies  mitigateer 
the  distortion  foimd  in  the  large  majority 
of  bills  that  rely  on  tax  deductions,  addi- 
tional exemptions,  or  non- variable  tax 
credit.  .  .  ." 

The  g^raduated  percentage  tax  credit  plan 
rapidly  gained  sponsors  in  both  political 
parties  and  soon  commanded  majority  sup- 
port In  the  Senate.  During  a  debate  on 
November  21,  1963.  Senator  Keating  said: 

"Perhaps  the  bill  could  properly  be  called 
the  Rlbicoff-Keating-Humphrey-Goldwater 
bill.  Having  said  that,  I  should  say  that  It 
ought  to  have  widespread  suppcH't  In  the 
Senate,  if  four  Senators  of  different  philos- 
ophies have  stated  their  adherence  to  the 
sliding  scale  principle.  We  can,  therefore, 
look  forward  to  big  things  for  this  amend- 
ment." 

The  plan  came  up  for  congressional  action 
three  times  and  commanded  a  clear  majority 
on  each  occasion.  But  it  was  not  enacted 
when  "the  Johnson  Administration  used 
every  ounce  of  infiuence  it  could  muster" 
and  "snappecf  the  whip  and  lashed  Senators 
in  line  against  the  proposal"  (citing  reports 
from  U.S.  News  <fr  World  Report  of  Febru- 
ary 14.  1964,  and  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  14,  1966).  Key  legislators  were  told  by 
Presidential  Assistant  W.  Marvin  Watson 
"that  'they  were  through'  at  the  White 
House  If  they  backed  the  Rlbicofl  plan."  Mr. 
Watson  ".  .  .  emphasized  that  he  was  speak- 
ing for  the  President  who  .  .  .  was  prepared 
to  deal  them  out  of  all  Federal  patronage  and 
projects  if  'you  cross  him  on  this  vote.' " 
(The  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  March  10, 
1966)  Even  some  of  the  bill's  sponsors  were 
forced  to  reverse  themselves  and  vote  against 
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it  at  Senate  votes  in  February  1964  and 
March  1966  so  that  the  plan  could  be  de- 
feated by  a  narrow  margin.  In  1967  the  edu- 
cational tax  credit  bill  was  sponsored  by  47 
Senators  of  both  political  parties  and  on 
April  14  of  that  year  the  Senate  adopted  the 
plan  with  a  vote  of  53-26.  But  again  Presi- 
dent Johnson  succeeded  subsequently  In 
preventing  enactment.'^' 

WHAT    WOULD    TUITION    TAX    CREDITS    DO? 

The  Riblcoff-Dominlck  plan — so  named 
after  its  leading  sponsors  Senators  Abraham 
RlbicoS  and  Peter  Dominlck — would  permit 
anybody  who  pays  for  tuitions,  fees,  books 
and  supplies  for  a  student  at  an  IHL 
(whether  the  payer  be  the  student  himself, 
his  parents  or  a  benefactor)  a  credit  against 
his  Income  tax  liability,  as  follows:  75%  of 
the  first  $200,  25%  of  the  next  $300  and  10% 
of  the  next  $1,000.  This  means  that  expenses 
of  $300  would  allow  a  credit  of  $175  (58%), 
expenses  of  $1500  a  credit  of  $325  (22% ) .  The 
credit  starts  tapering  off  from  an  income  of 
$25,000  on  and  vanishes  at  $57,500. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimated  In 
1964  that  the  Riblcoff-Dominlck  plan  would 
cost  $750  million  a  year,  gradually  rising  to 
$1.3  billion,  and  that  62%  of  the  credits 
would  accrue  to  beneficiaries  with  an  In- 
come between  $3,000  and  $10,000,  91%  to  per- 
sons with  an  income  under  $20,000." 

The  claim  was  raised  by  the  State  univer- 
sities that  education  tax  credits  would  "help 
those  who  need  it  the  least."  This  is  simply 
not  true  and  sounds  particularly  strange 
coming  from  an  organization  which  for  many 
years  has  steadfastly  opposed  the  expansion 
of  Federal  scholarship  programs.  Most  of  the 
benefits  of  the  tax  credit  plan  would  accrue 
to  lower-middle  and  middle-income  families 
which  suffer  more  heavily  from  the  burden 
of  sending  their  offspring  through  college 
than  any  other  economic  group. 

In  other  words,  the  tax  credit  plan  offers 
little  or  nothing  to  the  rich,  little  or  nothing 
to  the  poor  and  alms  at  easing  the  future  col- 
lege burden  of  the  vast  majority  of  students 
who  come  from  families  "in  between."  Stu- 
dents from  families  with  so  low  an  income 
that  they  pay  no  or  little  Income  tax  prob- 
ably account  for  less  than  10%  of  the  enroll- 
ment. Most  of  them,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
are  probably  on  a  scholarship  of  one  type  or 
another." 

Senator  Ribicoff  explained : 

"We  must  face  squarely  the  need  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  to  ease  the  heavy  burden  of 
college  costs.  It  has  been  discussed  for  over 
a  decade.  Now  we  must  decide  If,  as  a  nation, 
we  are  to  treat  education's  costs  as  we  do 
the  Interest  on  a  home  mortgage,  or  flood 
damage,  or  health  expenses. 

"This  proposal  is  for  the  average  family  in 
America.  It  is  for  the  people  who  constitute 
the  backbone  of  America — the  blue  collar 
workers,  the  white  collar  workers,  the  wage 
earners,  and  salaried  persons  of  the  lower- 
and-mlddle-lncome  group  who  are  struggling 
to  pay  their  bills,  buy  their  homes,  and  edu- 
cate their  children.  They  work  hard  for  their 
wages  or  salary — and  it  is  all  taxable. 

"Our  income  tax  is  a  graduated  tax.  It  Is 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  If  they  pay  a  $1,000 
medical  bill,  they  get  some  tax  relief.  If  a 
tornado  or  flood  causes  them  $1,000  of  dam- 
age, they  get  tax  relief.  But  if  they  pay  $1,000 
a  year  for  4  years  to  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  college,  they  bear  that  burden 
with  no  help  from  our  tax  laws."  " 

Senator  Dominlck  deflned  the  aim  of  the 
plan:  to  enable  a  student's  family  to  use  its 
pre-tax  earnings  to  pay  for  his  college  educa- 
tion. 

The  granting  of  tuition  tax  credits  would 
not  only  free  more  scholarships  for  students 
from  a  low-income  background.  It  would  also 
stimulate  thousands  of  potential  donors  to 
offer  scholarships  to  needy  students  for  which 
they  would  receive  credits  on  their  Income 
tax. 


WHAT    ABE    THE    OBJECTIONS    TO    EDUCATIONAL 
TAX    CREDITS? 

Some  have  declared  tviltion  tax  credits  to 
be  unfair  because  they  would  provide  no 
direct  benefits  to  persons  who  pay  no  Income 
tax.  That  is  like  saying  that  for  example  the 
1964  Income  tax  deduction  was  iinfalr  be- 
cause persons  whose  income  is  so  low  that 
they  are  not  taxable  did  not  benefit  from  the 
cut;  or  that  personal  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions are  unfair  to  persons  whose  income  is 
wholly  derived  from  social  security,  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  public  assistance 
because  they  cannot  take  advantage  of 
them.i" 

If,  however,  it  were  felt  desirable  to  make 
direct  benefits  available  to  persons  who  pay 
no  income  tax,  the  tax  credits  could  be  made 
absolute,  as  I  suggested  to  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  Finance  Committees 
In  1963 :  a  potential  recipient,  would  compute 
bis  income  tax  including  his  tuition  tax 
credit  and  If  his  return  winds  up  with  a  flnal 
net  credit  it  would  be  paid  to  him,  like  any 
other  net  credit  on  an  Income  tax  return.-^ 

Some  have  even  claimed  that  tuition  tax 
credits  would  be  unfair  to  persons  who  have 
no  college  expenses.  That  Is  like  saying  that 
deductions  for  medical  expenses,  casualty 
losses  or  state  taxes  are  unfair  to  persons  who 
incur  no  such  outlays,  or  that  granting  ex- 
emptions for  dependents  is  unfair  to  persons 
who  have  no  dependents.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  contrived  and  specious  arguments 
deserve  to  be  taken  seriously. 

You  may  have  noted  that  I  referred  to 
benefits  to  students  and  their  parents  while 
earlier  I  was  talking  about  helping  the  in- 
stitutions. Opponents  to  educational  tax 
credits  have  criticized  the  suggestion  that 
both,  institutions  and  students,  would  be 
benefited.  Obviously,  they  say,  it  can  be  only 
one  or  the  other. 

But  this  is  a  misunderstanding.  IHL  have 
been  steadily  boosting  their  tuitions  and  If 
they  continue  to  do — as  they  most  certainly 
will — tax  credits  will  enable  them  to  receive 
substantial  additional  revenue  without  im- 
posing a  commensurate  burden  on  their 
students.  A  significant  share  of  the  tuition 
increase  will  be  borne  by  the  Treasury  and 
not  by  the  students.  Thus  the  benefits  will 
in  all  likelihood  be  split  between  students 
and  Institutions.  It  Is  entirely  irrelevant 
what  the  proportion  will  be.  As  long  as  a 
substantial  part  of  the  support  of  higher 
education  Is  derived  from  fees,  it  Is  im- 
material for  the  benefit  question  at  what 
point  in  the  stream  the  funds  are  added. 

The  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges  wrote  in  a  circular  letter 
dated  February  27,  1963 : 

"While  the  plan  has  been  'sold'  to  many 
parents  as  a  means  of  getting  financial  relief 
from  the  Federal  treasury  for  the  cost  of 
sending  children  to  college,  it  was  in  origin 
and  is  In  its  primary  intent,  a  plan  to  siphon 
off  substantial  amounts  from  the  federal 
treasury  for  support  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities." 

Opponents  In  the  1964  and  1966  debates 
quoted  repeatedly  from  my  statements  to  the 
two  Senate  committees  in  1963  in  order  to 
prove  that  what  I  really  intended  to  do  was 
to  help  institutions  more  than  parents.  I  may 
as  well  admit  that  I  do  not  regard  the  aim 
to  aid  colleges  and  universities  at  this  point 
in  time  to  be  of  a  sinister  nature  nor  a 
nefarious  plot  which  needs  to  be  unmasked. 
I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  helping  stu- 
dents and  their  families  support  the  college 
of  their  choice.  Aid  to  parents  and  to  insti- 
tutions are  simply  two  sides  of  a  coin  which 
cannot  be  divided  though  some  pretend  that 
the  one  side  they  are  looking  at  is  the  whole 
coin.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  charge  that  a 
plan  would  "siphon  off  substantial  amounts 
from  the  Federal  treasury  for  the  support  of 
colleges  and  universities"  comes  in  particular 
ill  grace  from  groups  which  have  long  been 
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leading  a  campaign  to  channel  large  Federal 
funds  into  higher  education — ^provided  that 
their  member  institutions  and  no  others  were 
the  only  beneficiaries. 

Nobody  has  ever  seriously  asked  whether 
the  tax  law  permits  the  deduction  of  gifts 
for  educational,  charitable  and  religious  ac- 
tivities because  it  wants  to  aid  the  donor  or 
the  activity.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  provision  to  help  the  giver 
give,  to  motivate  and  enable  him  to  give 
more  for  a  cause  that  Is  held  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest.  Similarly,  tuition  tax  credits 
are  not  Intended  to  help  the  taxpayer  as  such 
but  to  help  him  support  the  college  of  his 
choice. 

It  is  significant  that  the  cost  of  tax  credits 
and  their  impact  on  the  U.S.  budget  deficit 
are  being  quoted  as  an  argument  by  groups 
which  advocate  sharply  increased  Federal 
spending  for  purposes  in  which  they  have  a 
stake.  The  budget  deficit,  it  seems,  Is  of  con- 
cern only  when  it  is  occasioned  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  revenues  through  tax  credits,  but 
Irrelevant  to  the  extent  to  which  It  is  caused 
by  direct  federal  expenditures. 

Opponents  say  that  Institutions  could 
benefit  from  tax  credits  only  If  they  boosted 
tuitions  and  that  higher  tuitions  would 
raise  barriers  for  students  from  low-income 
backgrounds  who  would  receive  no  benefits 
from  thi  credits.  The  fact  is  of  course  that 
tuitions  have  been  climbing  steadily  and 
will  certainly  continue  to  do  so.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  prepared  a  projection — 
assuredly  not  based  on  the  possible  approval 
of  tax  credits — according  to  which  average 
tuitions  win  rise  from  $1,380  in  1968/69  to 
$1,906  in  1978/79  at  private  IHL.  Many  fam- 
ilies will  find  some  of  those  boosts  hard  to 
bear  unless  they  are  granted  relief  in  some 
form. 

It  is  frivolous  and  nearly  slanderous  to 
charge — as  some  have — that  boards  of 
trustees  would  boost  tuitions  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  raiding  the  treasury,  if  Income 
tax  credits  were  made  available.  Boards  ap- 
prove tuition  Increases  only  when  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  institutions  demand  It 
— and  often  not  even  then.  The  question  is 
whether  students  will  have  to  bear  the  whole 
Impact  or  only  part  of  it.  It  Is  obvious  that 
students  from  low-Income  backgrounds  can 
be  protected  by  being  given  a  reduction  or 
exemption  from  tuition  boosts. 

Some  object  to  tax  credits  because  they 
would  open  another  loophole  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  would  indeed  be  a  valid 
argimient  If  the  federal  Income  tax  were 
otherwise  comprehensive.  The  fact  Is,  how- 
ever, that  in  1966  less  than  half  of  all  per- 
sonal Income  was  taxable.  Out  of  $587  bil- 
lion personal  income,  $301  billion  escaped 
taxation  through  deductions,  exemptions, 
exclusions  and  credits  to  benefit  literally 
hundreds  of  activities  or  to  ease  special 
burdens.  Why  should  education  be  dis- 
criminated against  and  forever  remain  a 
stepchild  of  the  tax  code?  Until  at  least  a 
substantial  share  of  the  missing  $301  bil- 
lion Is  subjected  to  taxation  it  does  not 
seem  fair  to  single  out  education  for  the 
rough  treatment  while  granting  numerous 
other  activities  a  favored  -rtatus.  To  worry 
about  endangering  the  integrity  of  our  in- 
come tax  through  educational  tax  credits 
is  like  being  concerned  about  Imperiling  the 
virtue  of  a  prostitute  by  letting  her  read  a 
sexy  book. 

President  Charles  Cole  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege once  made  a  cogent  comment  on  the 
fairness  of  tuition  tax  credits:  "Tax  pay- 
ments to  states  which  finance  public  uni- 
versities are  deductible  from  Income  re- 
ported for  Federal  taxes,  but  If  the  pay- 
ment for  education  is  made  to  a  private 
institution,  no  tax  allowance  Is  to  be  had."  n 

Investment    credits,    authorized    in    1962 
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at  President  Kennedy's  recommendation, 
proved  to  be  a  very  effective  stimulant  for 
plant  expansion  and  Job  creation.  Similarly, 
tax  credits  could  turn  out  to  be  a  very 
profitable  investment  for  the  taxpayers.  If 
such  credits  were  granted  and  some  stu- 
dents thereby  enabled  to  attend  a  private 
IHL — while  without  the  credit  they  could 
not  afford  to  enroll  at  any  but  a  low-tui- 
tion public  IHL — the  taxpayers  would  save 
$2,000  a  year  or  more  for  a  concession  which 
is  limited  to  $325  luder  the  Riblcoff-Domi- 
nlck Plan. 

That  plan  is  heavily  slanted  In  favor  of 
low  tuition  public  institutions.  A  student 
who  pays  a  tuition  of  $299  (the  1968/69 
average)  at  a  public  IHL  would  have  59% 
of  his  payment  wiped  cut  by  the  credit; 
a  student  at  an  average  private  IHL  (1968/ 
69  tuition  $1,380)  would  only  get  a  credit 
equal  to  23  7o  of  his  cost.  DoUarwlse  the 
credit  of  the  student  at  the  private  IHL 
would  be  $138  higher — but  his  additional 
fees  would  amount  to  $1,038,  or  eight  times 
as  much. 

One  argument  sometimes  used  against 
tax  credits  appears  to  be  fact-based:  tax 
credits  would  not  enable  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  increase  its  Influence  en  the 
policies  and  practices  of  IHL  while  added 
programs  of  direct  grants-in-aid  to  institu- 
tions would  significantly  strengthen  the 
supervision  and  control  which  Federal  De- 
partments already  exercise  through  some 
of  the  existing  programs.  Whether  greater 
control  of  education  by  the  central  govern- 
ment is  desirable  or  not  is  a  question  of 
political  philosophy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  in  1964  with  an  over- 
whelming vote  decided  to  endorse  tax  cred- 
its In  higher  education.  President  Nixon  has 
also  advocated  educational  tax  credits  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign,  in  keeping 
with  the  Republican  platform  adopted  In 
August  1968. 

Another  form  of  tax  credits  can  be  at  least 
as  beneficial  to  IHL  as  tuition  credits:  cred- 
its for  donations. 

FEDERAL    INCOME    TAX    CREDITS    POR    DONATIONS 
TO    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Donations  to  higher  education  are  highly 
concentrated  in  two  ways: 

(a)  The  bulk  of  the  gifts  goes  to  weU- 
known  prestige  Institutions  with  the  crvunba 
left  for  the  others; 

(b)  Most  of  the  total  amoimt  of  gifts  from 
individuals  comes  from  wealthy  persons  and 
families.  Small  contributors  account  for  only 
a  small  share  of  the  aggregate. 

This  Is  probably  inevitable  under  our  pres- 
ent federal  tax  laws.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  permits  an  individual  to  donate  to 
higher  education,  and  to  deduct  from  his  in- 
come for  tax  purposes,  up  to  30%  of  his 
Income,  a  corporation  up  to  5%  of  its  profits. 
But  most  taxpayers  give  nothing  to  higher 
education  and  those  who  donate  give  only  a 
small  fraction  of  their  allowable  contribution 
except  a  few  persons  in  the  highest  income 
brackets.  Under  our  progressive  income  tax 
scale,  with  rates  ranging  from  14%  to  707c, 
high-income  persons  can  shift  up  to  70%  of 
the  cost  of  their  gift  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Moreover,  by  donating  property  which  has 
gained  in  value  over  the  years,  they  can 
avoid  paying  a  capital  gains  tax.  So  their  gift 
may  In  the  end  cost  them  little  if  anything. 

But  taxpayers  In  the  lower  brackets  find 
that  up  to  86%  of  their  donation  comes  from 
their  own  pockets.  And  since  it  Is  so  much 
more  expensive  for  them  to  donate,  not 
many  of  them  do.  Only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  ten  million  college  graduates  and  of  an- 
other ten  million  persons  who  attended  col- 
lege for  from  one  to  three  years  are  regular 
contributors  to  their  alma  mater  or  to  any 
other  college — although  they  paid  only  part 
of  the  cost  of  their  education  while  they 


attended  and  most  derive  substantial  mate- 
rial benefits  from  the  education  they  received 
or  the  degree  they  were  given. 

The  undesirable  consequences  of  the  high 
concentration  of  voluntary  giving — from  a 
few  wealthy  Individuals  and  families  and  to 
name  colleges — are  too  obvioiis  to  require 
much  explanation.  It  is  much  healthier  for  a 
college  to  get  10,000  contributions  of  $100 
each,  and  get  them  on  an  annually  recurring 
basis,  than  to  receive  a  $1  million  gift  from 
a  rich  individual. 

Voluntary  support  of  higher  education 
could  be  placed  on  a  far  broader  foundation, 
with  millions  of  new  contributors  making 
regular  annual  donations  by  a  change  in  the 
tax  law  which  has  been  repeatedly  suggested 
m  recent  years  but  not  yet  been  approved  by 
Congress:  to  permit  deduction  of  a  donation 
from  the  income  tax  Itself  rather  than 
merely  from  the  tax  base  (adjusted  gross 
Income).  A  proposal  to  permit  a  100%  tax 
credit  (i.e.  a  direct  offset  against  tax  liability) 
up  to  $100  to  Individuals  and  $5,000  to  corpo- 
rations was  submitted  to  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on  May  16, 
1963,  by  President  John  A.  Howard  of  Rock, 
ford  College  and  President  Landrum  Boiling 
of  Earlham  College  on  behalf  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  college  and  university  presi- 
dents. Several  bills  to  Implement  the  plan 
were  introduced  in  the  88th  and  succeeding 
Congresses  but  no  further  action  has  so  far 
been  taken. 

If  a  donation  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $100  (or 
preferably  a  somewhat  larger  amount)  were 
deductible  from  the  Federal  Income  tax  li- 
ability itself  It  would  give  taxpayers  the 
choice  of  sending  $100  to  the  federal  tax 
collector  or  to  a  college.  This  would  cause 
millions  of  alumni  and  others  to  make  regular 
annual  donations  to  higher  education  and 
huge  amounts  of  new  money  would  flow  to 
the  colleges,  public  and  private,  for  general 
operating  purposes  and  for  scholarships. 
Small  colleges  would  then  more  equitably 
participate  in  the  gifts  and  the  existing  im- 
balance would  gradually  be  reduced.  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  credits  for  donations  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  could  well  be- 
come the  most  significant  advance  in  col- 
lege finance  and  would  help  save  many  in- 
stitutions which  otherwise  might  not  be 
able  to  survive. 

CONCLTTSION 

The  urgency  of  ctirrent  pleas  for  congres- 
sional authorization  of  sharply  Increased 
funds  for  IHL  refiects  a  spreading  fear  that 
the  institutions  may  shortly  face  a  grave 
financial  crisis.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
this  fear,  although  they  are  not  necessarily 
the  reasons  most  frequently  cited  by  peti- 
tioners for  funds.  The  mass  riots,  violence 
and  wanton  destruction  that  have  occurred 
on  college  campuses  across  the  nation,  the 
forcible  disruption  of  studies  and  of  orderly 
administration  that  have  been  permitted  to 
take  place  and  to  continue  at  institutions, 
large  and  small,  public  and  private,  have 
seriously  eroded  the  respect,  affection  and 
genuine  pride  which  the  American  people 
have  traditionally  accorded  to  higher  educa-, 
tlon  and  its  leaders.  Nor  have  student — and 
even  faculty — expressions  of  outright  hos- 
tility to  all  programs  that  tend  to  strengthen 
the  defensive  capacity  of  the  United  States — 
through  research,  through  ROTC  and  other 
forms  of  coopwration — done  much  to  endear 
the  academic  world  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Recent  polls 
suggest  that  a  growing  segment  of  the  (gen- 
eral public  has  become  disenchanted  with 
higher  education,  appalled  and  repulsed  by 
many  of  its  products. 

Those  sentiments  are  beginning  to  show 
In  a  diminished  flow  of  incoming  gifts,  and 
m  adverse  votes  on  education  issues  on  state 
and  local  ballots.  Sooner  or  later  they  may 
also  be  reflected  in  the  treatment  that  col- 
leges and  universities  can  expect  from  state 
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legislatures  which  must  shape  their  policies 
to  conform  with  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  Ire  of  State  and  national  officials  and 
of  the  American  public  Is  directed  In  part 
against  students  who.  In  the  words  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  have 
established  a  "minority  tyranny  on  the  na- 
tion's campuses."  It  Is  aimed  even  more  at 
administrators,  trustees  and  faculty  who 
have  defaulted  on  their  duty  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  other  students,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  to  pursue  their  education  with- 
out being  subjected  to  Interruption  or  physi- 
cal violence.  The  adverse,  and  In  some  cases 
destructive,  Impact  of  that  sentiment  on  the 
support  of  higher  education  may  last  for 
many  years  and  possibly  for  decades. 

Not  without  reason  do  the  heads  of  Insti- 
tutions fear  that  Increases  in  donations  and 
state  appropriations  may  be  harder  to  come 
by  In  the  future  than  they  have  been  in 
years  past.  That  Is  why  they  petition  Con- 
gress to  grant  them  immunity  from  the 
Impending  backJash.  Enlarged  Federal  grants 
to  Institutions  could  for  a  time  protect  aca- 
demla  from  the  people's  wrath.  But  they 
could  also  lead  to  a  lasting  alienation  be- 
tween town  and  gown,  coming  Ironically  at 
about  the  time  of  the  greatest  democratiza- 
tion of  higher  education,  at  a  time  when 
many  Institutions  in  their  eagerness  to  make 
everybody  fit  for  college  have  made  college  fit 
everybody.- 

Nor  has  the  efficiency  with  which  educa- 
tional funds  are  being  spent,  augmented  the 
confidence  of  erstwhile  and  would-be  sup- 
porters. Any  Industry  that  utilized  its  skilled 
staff  and  costly  facilities  as  wastefully  as  the 
average  American  college  or  university  would 
have  been  bankrupt  long  ago.  Such  waste 
has  become  excessive  and  flagrant  in  recent 
years.  One  of  our  most  experienced  academic 
management  experts,  Harold  B.  Wess,  re- 
cently posed  the  crucial  question:  "Is  Effi- 
ciency Taboo  in  Academla?"  as  the  title  of 
an  article  that  merits  attention  {Educa- 
tioTial  Record,  Winter  1068) . 

In  1968  even  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  admitted  that,  in  con- 
trast to  the  rest  of  the  economy,  higher  edu- 
cation has  registered  little  or  no  increase  in 
productivity  through  technology.  The  Asso- 
ciation denied  that  soaring  costs  are  the 
product  of  either  inflation  or  inefficiency;  but 
it  did  conclude  that  "ways  will  have  to  be 
explored  to  increase  productivity  of  those 
engaged  In  the  educational  process"  {Annual 
Report  of  Committee  Z) . 

Greater  efficiency  and  a  better  product  are 
more  likely  to  emerge  on  the  American  cam- 
pus when  the  voice  of  the  broad  public,  upon 
whose  efforts  and  good  will  the  support  of 
higher  education  ultimately  depends,  is  no 
longer  drowned  out  by  the  strident  cries  of 
belligerents  bent  on  the  destruction  of  our 
society  and  its  Institutions.  It  might  well 
be  that  the  public  voice  can  speak  and  be 
heard  more  clearly  If  tax  credits  are  used  to 
aid  education  rather  than  Federal  grants 
which  aim  to  shield  colleges  and  imlverslties 
from  the  popular  will. 
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Apr.  21, 1968] 
The  Higheb  Cost  of  H&her  Education 
(By  Myron  Brenton) 
Recently,  Julius  Margulls,  the  owner  of  a 
thriving  furniture  and  appliance  store  In  Co- 
lumbus,   Ohio,    conducted    an    exercise    In 
masochism.  At  a  visitor's  request,  he  calcu- 
lated roughly  how  much  he  would  end  up 
paying  to  give  his  five  children  the  benefits 
of  higher  education.  Since  one  daughter  was 
already  a  Northwestern  University  graduate, 
a  second  had  received  her  degree  from  Ohio 
State   University    and    a   son   was   midway 
through  Wisconsin  State  University.  Margulla 


had  plenty  of  experience  to  draw  on.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  is,  as  he  put  It,  "comfortably 
upper  middle  class,"  the  figures  he  so  casually 
Jotted  down  shocked  him.  He  had  already 
spent  $18,500,  and  before  the  last  of  his 
brood  proudly  departs  with  his  sheepskin, 
Margulls  will  have  put  out  a  total  of  $40,000. 
"More,"  he  added  in  awed  tones,  "If  any  of 
them  go  on  to  graduate  school." 

Margulls  is  perhaps  atypical  in  that  he 
plans  to  give  five  children  college  educations 
and  Is  single-handedly  picking  up  the  king- 
sized  tab.  As  a  man  stunned  to  discover  how 
really  high  the  cost  of  education  can  be,  how- 
ever, he  is  quite  representative.  Not  only  suc- 
cessful appliance  dealers  from  Ohio  but  par- 
ents by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  In  all  income  brack- 
ets, are  discovering  each  year  the  awesome 
facts  of  educational  life. 

They  find  themselves  caught  in  what,  over 
the  past  six  years  or  so,  has  settled  into  a 
classic  squeeze:  (1)  they  have  failed  to  pre- 
pare adequately  for  the  financial  demands  of 
higher  education  or  have  been  unable  to  do 
so;  (2)  they  underestimate  the  costs  or,  more 
likely,  overestimate  their  children's  chances 
of  obtaining  hefty  scholarships,  and  (3)  their 
Incomes — at  least  the  f>ortlons  available  for 
discretionary  purposes — fall  to  keep  pace 
with  college  cost  Increases  or  have  already 
been  allocated  for  other  purposes. 

All  indications  from  governmental  educa- 
tional and  foundation  sources  are  that  things 
will  get  a  lot  worse  before  they  get  better.  In 
fact,  it  Is  difficult  to  find  any  knowledgeable 
person  who  will  speak  hopefully  about  the 
finances  of  the  college  student's  parents,  and 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  provide  no  basis  for  glow- 
ing optimism.  They  shown  that  the  average 
annual  all-inclusive  cost  to  a  resident  stu- 
dent at  a  private  institution  of  learning  was 
$1,850  in  1957  and  $2,570  In  1967,  and  will  be 
an  esUmated  $3,280  in  1977.  They  indicate 
that  the  average  annual  cost  to  a  resident 
student  at  a  public  college  or  university  was 
$1,260  in  1957  and  $1,640  In  1967,  and  will  be 
$2,160  in  1977. 

In  other  words,  each  school  year  heralds 
an  inexorable  rise  of  roughly  3  to  5  per  cent. 
According  to  a  study  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  to  which  over  850  col- 
leges and  universities  belong,  even  a  student 
who  lives  at  home  and  commutes  to  a  tui- 
tion-free college  can  expect  to  pay  approxi- 
mately $1,000  a  year  for  books,  supplies,  fees, 
transporatlon  and  general  living  expenses. 

Statistics  such  as  these  cause  millions  of 
parents  whose  incomes  are  adequate  for 
most  ordinary  purposes  to  ask  searching 
questions.  One  distraught  mother  wrote  her 
Congressman,  Rep.  Charles  S.  Joelson  of  New 
Jersey:  "My  husband  and  I  pay  tax  on  about 
$9,000  income.  Average  middle-class  Ameri- 
can family.  We  have  two  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl — again,  average  American  family.  Now 
both  these  children  have  reached  their  col- 
lege years.  Both  children  have  above-aver- 
age ability  and  potential  and  will,  more  than 
likely,  go  on  to  receive  their  doctorates. 
Lovely!  Something,  as  parents,  we  are  proud 
of.  But.  as  parents,  how  do  we  pay  for  it?" 

How  do  we  pay  for  it?  A  plaintive  cry  heard 
not  only  from  distraught  parents  and  stu- 
dents but  from  the  educational  institutions 
themselves.  They,  too,  are  very  much  in  a 
financial  bind.  The  crucial  matters  for  both 
are  the  population  explosion  and  the  chang- 
ing socio-economic  pattern  of  American  so- 
ciety— as  well  as  the  rising  expectations  it 
reflects. 

Forty  years  ago,  only  8  per  cent  of  all 
American  families  earned  more  than  $8,000; 
today  their  number  has  quadrupled.  Forty 
years  ago,  college  was  a  way  station  for  the 
well-to-do,  with  a  sprinkling  of  lower-in- 
come students  (many  from  immigrant  fami- 
lies)  whoee  parents  scrimped  and  saved  to 
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put  them  through.  Today  the  broad  middle 
class  clamors  at  the  university's  gates,  de- 
manding to  be  let  in,  demanding  quality 
education.  Result:  a  bachelor's  degree  is  very 
nearly  an  indispensable  requirement  for 
even  moderate  success  in  Job  or  career,  and 
the  pressures  of  our  technological  age  (as 
well  as  the  quest  for  status)  are  making 
graduate  work  increasingly  popular. 

Though  higher  education  is  becoming  less 
a  privilege  for  the  wealthy  and  more  a  right 
for  everyone,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
disadvantaged — despite  scholarship  and 
community-action  programs  designed  to 
help  them — are  not  in  college  in  significant 
nimibers.  U.S.  Office  of  Education  statistics 
show  that  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  campus 
population  is  Negro.  At  the  moment,  for 
groups  with  very  low  Incomes,  failure  to  be 
academically  prepared  and  motivated  for 
college  is  more  of  a  problem  than  finding 
the   money   to   pay   for   it. 

Thus,  its  clientele  drawn  primarily  from 
the  middle  classes,  higher  education  is  un- 
dergoing its  own  population  explosion.  En- 
rollment swells  unchecked,  with  a  3-mlllion 
increase  in  the  past  decade  and  a  similar 
one  expected  in  the  next.  This  means  more 
construction,  more  services,  more  Instructors 
and  splraling  costs  all  down  the  line.  Para- 
doxlcallyi  as  high  as  they  are,  tuition  and 
fees  pay  a  surprisingly  low  percentage  of  the 
total  costs.  Joseph  Froomkin,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Program  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  estimates 
that,  on  the  average,  the  student  pays  only 
about  20  cents  of  every  dollar  it  costs  to  edu- 
cate him,  even  if  he  pays  full  tuition.  This 
figure  may  be  low,  especially  for  the  more  ex- 
pensive private  institutions,  but  PYoomkin 
insists  that  "college  is  still  a  bargain  in  that 
only  a  small  percentage  is  being  paid  for  by 
the  student."  It  is  a  point  worth  making. 

In  another  sense,  though,  a  bargain  is  a 
bargain  only  if  one  is  able  to  pay  for  it.  To 
the  family  making,  say,  $10,000  a  year  before 
taxes,  with  two  or  more  children  away  at 
college,  even  a  low-cost  state  university 
proves  exorbitant. 

Shouldn't  parents  have  been  saving  over 
the  years  for  this  contingency?  Ideally,  yes. 
But  a  survey  commissioned  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  shows  that  the 
majority  of  families  whose  sons  and  daugh- 
ters will  go  on  to  college  fall  to,  or  aren't 
able  to,  plan  adequately  ahead.  And  even  if 
money  has  been  systematically  put  away  for 
college,  the  sum  frequently  turns  out  to  be 
painfully  short  of  the  mark  because  of  un- 
expected tuition  boosts.  The  same  holds  true 
for  many  insurance  plans  begun  a  couple 
of  decades  back. 

Commonplace  among  parents  who  saved 
for  their  children  s  education  is  the  New 
Jersey  couple  who  years  ago  put  aside  $1,500 
for  each  of  their  two  children,  thinking  that 
this  would  cover  most  or  all  expenses.  They 
now  maintain  both  youngsters  at  private 
luilversitles  at  a  combined  annual  cost  of 
$7,000;  family  earnings  are  $9,500  a  year.  The 
schools  are  prestigious,  the  children  were 
readily  accepted,  the  parents  wanted  their 
youngsters  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity; the  family  is  now  saddled  with  heavy 
long-term  debt. 

"We  didn't  really  pay  much  attention  to 
college  costs,  to  the  way  they  were  taking 
big  Jumps,"  explained  the  mother  in  this  un- 
remarkable case  history.  "Not  till  Alan  was 
in  his  senior  year  in  high  school  and  we  had 
to  come  face  to  face  with  the  thing.  There 
had  been  other  things  to  worry  about — the 
house,  the  cars,  vacations  that  cost  us 
dearly.  .  .  ." 

House,  cars,  costly  vacations.  Add  on,  for 
some  parents,  payments  on  expensive  furni- 
ture, stereo  sets,  country  club  fees  and  all  the 
other  appurtenances  of  the  good  middle-class 
life.  Here  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem, 
one  having  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of 
sacrifice.   With  even   relative   affluence,   in- 


creasingly higher  levels  of  comfort  and  as- 
piration become  the  norm.  Almost  subtly,  as 
is  so  often  said,  former  luxuries  become 
necessities. 

Given  such  clrcxmistances,  the  quality  and 
nature  of  sacrifice  change.  To  be  sure,  some 
families  still  work  day  and  night  to  send  their 
kids  to  college,  but  for  the  most  part  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  giving  up  everything 
to  accomplish  this.  The  family  struggling  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  and  make  car  payments 
will  hardly  dispose  of  house  and  automobile 
and  move  into  a  two-room  fiat  to  pay  college 
bills — and  no  sane  person  would  expect  them 
to.  Other  adjustments  are  made,  other  com- 
promises sought.  Cheaper  vacations,  for  in- 
stance, or  maybe  Jiist  a  few  summertime 
weekend  trips.  One  lets  several  extra  years  go 
by  before  trading  in  the  car.  Some  husbands 
take  second  Jobs,  wives  go  to  vrork  or  stay 
on  the  Job  longer  than  anticipated.  Other 
expedients  are  also  found:  Julius  Margulls, 
the  Columbus  furniture-store  owner,  recalls 
when  money  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
firm  to  meet  college  bills,  "causing  harm  to 
the  business." 

In  sum,  one  scrambles  to  maintain  as 
nearly  as  possible  one's  accustomed  way  of 
life  and  to  meet  the  extra  expenses.  For  many 
parents,  planned  economies  help  only  so 
much.  A  survey  made  for  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents,  startling  in  its  implica- 
tions, shows  ttiat,  on  the  basis  of  1963  income 
figiu-es,  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  Amer- 
ica's families  can  meet  all  college  expenses, 
even  when  tuition  is  as  low  as  $200.  Only  4 
per  cent  of  American  families  can  meet  the 
entire  cost  of  high-tuition  institutions,  the 
ones  in  the  $3,000  range  for  resident  students. 

"Soon  I  will  be  spending — if  I  have  to  rob 
a  bank! — ^some  $10,000  a  year  with  three  chil- 
dren in  costly  schools,"  complained  an  an- 
gry Fort  Lauderdale  man  who  is  clearly  not 
in  that  4  per  cent.  Addressing  himself  to  Sen- 
ator Abraham  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut,  who 
has  been  responsive  to  the  plight  of  the  stu- 
dent's family,  he  added,  "I  have  bright  kids. 
I  only  make  a  Uttle  over  $15,000.  Literally,  I 
virlll  have  to  sell  the  roof  over  ova  heads  to 
do  it!" 

He  will  not  rob  a  bank  or  get  rid  of  his 
home,  not  really.  If  he  follows  the  typical 
pattern,  the  first  thing  he  will  do  is  have  his 
sons  apply  for  scholarships.  But  according  to 
financial  aid  officers,  the  scholarship  realities 
offer  a  real  shock  to  many  parents.  "Because 
their  children  are  scholarship  material,"  ex- 
plains Sanford  Jamison  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  "parents  take  it 
for  granted  substantial  scholarships  are  go- 
ing to  be  won.  But  need  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part.  Of  course,  the  better  potential  stu- 
dent he  is,  the  more  chances  he  has  of  getting 
money." 

It  may  be  a  measure  of  how  expensive 
schools  have  become  or  how  behind-the- 
tlmes  some  families  are  that  not  even  rela- 
tively substantial  incomes  deter  them  from 
seeling  scholarships.  "Even  $30,000  parents 
are  asking  for  financial  aid,"  says  Virginia 
Shaw,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  aid  office  at 
Barnard  College. 

Of  course,  whatever  the  family's  earnings, 
the  chance  for  scholarships  is  much  better 
for  stralght-A  students  and,  in  some  schools, 
for  applicants  who  are  excellent  basketball 
or  football  material.  But  the  reactions  of  a 
very  generous  number  of  middle-income  fam- 
ilies are  accurately  mirrored  in  that  of  Milt 
Miller,  a  suburban  New  York  newspaperman. 
Recalling  that  both  his  sons  wwe  in  out-of- 
state  institutions  at  the  same  time,  Miller 
concluded:  "The  middle-Income  family  is 
really  In  a  bind.  Not  poor  enough  to  qualify 
for  scholarship,  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for 
the  tuition  costs — especially  If  there's  an 
overlap  of  children  going  to  school." 

Actually,  things  aren't  that  rosy  for  low- 
income  families,  either.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  has  been  a  moderate  but  steady  in- 
crease  in  available  scholarship  dollars  over 


the  past  several  yetms  (though  it  Is  not  nec- 
essarily a  higher  percentage  of  school  budg- 
ets) .  For  Instance,  in  1961  institutional  funds 
available  for  scholarships,  grants  and  work- 
loan  programs  totaled  $275  million,  and  by 
1967  the  amounts  had  grown  to  $513  million. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  funds 
grows  at  a  fare  more  rapid  rate  and  scholar- 
ship funds  are  very  limited,  even  for  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  poor  famillee.  Many  of 
these,  too,  find  themselves  unable  to  win 
grants.  Applicants  for, Columbia  University's 
Class  of  1970,  for  example,  included  84  needy 
students  placed  in  the  "Admlt-Deny"  cate- 
gory— admitted  to  the  school,  but  denied 
financial  aid.  Only  by  raising  the  amount 
students  were  expected  to  supply  themselves 
through  Jobs  and  loans  could  this  category 
be  eliminated  in  the  following  year's  class. 
The  money  problem  is  becoming  worse  at 
many  schools  because  of  a  cutback  in  Federal 
funds  for  a  number  of  aid  programs.  Stu- 
dents with  C-averages,  those  who  are  near 
the  end  of  the  scholarship  line,  tend  to  be 
hardest  hit. 

To  bring  order  into  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  chaotic  and  perhaps  capricious  sit- 
uation, the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board's  College  Scholarship  Service  has  set  up 
guidelines  widely  used  by  school  financial  aid 
officers.  The  rules  are  based  on  a  variety  of 
factors,  including  family  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, but  fundamental  to  them  are  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  cost-of-living  stud- 
ies. The  guidelines  suggest  the  amounts  par- 
ents can  expect  to  contribute  under  varying 
circumstances.  Though  the  tables  recently 
were  revised  downward,  they  nevertheless  re- 
fiect  the  basic  assumption  that  higher  educa- 
tion is  a  privilege  of  calling  tor  a  significant 
measure  of  parental  sacrifice.  A  two-child 
family  (with  only  one  in  college)  earning 
$10,000  a  year  before  taxes  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute $1,350  toward  annual  college  expenses. 
If  this  family  earned  $15,000,  It  would  be 
expected  to  contribute  $2,300.  These  expecta- 
tions are  for  "unc(Mnplicate<'."  cases,  high 
medical  bills,  the  necessity  to  support  aged 
parents  or  other  extenuating  circumstances 
lower  the  amount  parents  are  expected  to 
contribute. 

To  stretch  their  limited  scholarship  funds, 
most  schools  supply  "package  aid,"  combin- 
ing a  grant,  a  loan  and  a  Job.  Columbia's 
Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Harland  W.  Hol- 
slngton,  cites  the  example  of  an  A-mlnus 
student.  The  family  earned  $7,000  a  year 
and  was  expected  to  contribute  $900.  while 
the  student  was  given  a  $2,160  scholarship, 
a  $200  loan  and  a  $500  Job. 

Generally,  needy  students  are  expected  to 
work  during  the  stunmer  and  possibly  also 
during  the  school  year.  The  high  percentage 
of  undergraduates  who  hold  Jobs  during  the 
school  term — whether  under  institutional 
plans,  the  Federal  Work-Study  Program  or 
on  their  own — Is  another  significant  indi- 
cation of  the  high  cost  of  higher  education. 
A  survey  by  Northwestern  Life  Insurance 
Company's  Family  Economics  Bureau  shows 
that  at  many  of  the  nation's  most  prominent 
schools,  better  than  three-fourths  of  the 
male  undergraduates  earn  at  least  part  of 
their  expenses  by  working.  And  while  work 
may  be  a  virtue,  it  is  not  too  much  of  one 
given  the  extreme  academic  pressures  in 
most  colleges.  In  the  official  view,  no  full- 
time  student  should  work  more  than  10  or 
15  hours  a  week.  But  if  the  need  is  there, 
students  will  work  many  more  hours  than 
that.  Describing  two  of  her  classmates  who, 
despite  scholarships,  must  work  25  hours  a 
week  and  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  their 
grades  Barnard  senior  Sue  Levine  says:  "I've 
never  seen  such  valor  in  my  life,  but  the 
squeeze  is  on  those  kids,  and  they  may  lose 
their  scholarships.  It's  tragic' 

Increasingly,  families  that  can  do  so  bor- 
row the  money  to  pay  for  education.  Bor- 
rowing against  life  Insurance  policies  is  a 
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method  recommended  by  some  financial  aid 
ofBcers.  but  many  families  apply  for  commer- 
cial loans  at  banlEs,  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  or  finance  comp>anles,  often  re- 
paying the  money  over  a  five-year  or  six- 
year  period.  Even  that  Is  proving  a  hardship 
in  some  cases,  and  eight-year  plans  are  now 
In  the  works. 

"Years  ago,  people  resisted  the  Idea  of  fi- 
nancing their  children's  educations  with 
monthly  payments,  but  when  the  Govern- 
ment got  into  the  educational  loan  business 
it  took  the  stigma  away,"  reports  Robert  K. 
Kelr,  president  of  The  Tuition  Plan,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  far-flung  C.I.T.  Financial  Cor- 
poration. 

There  is  no  stigma  now,  that  is  certain. 
The  Tuition  Plan  illustrates  one  Interesting 
phenomenon  in  education-financing — the 
emergence  and  growing  prosperity  of  firms 
devoted  solely  to  selling  loans  for  schooling. 
Though  founded  in  1938.  The  Tuition  Plan 
has,  according  to  Kelr,  enjoyed  particularly 
good  fortune  only  In  the  past  10  years.  In 
1956  it  had  a  handful  of  employes;  now  there 
are  over  80.  In  1956  only  about  5,000  stu- 
dents were  being  covered  by  Its  finance 
plans;  now  the  number  exceeds  50.000.  In 
the  past  decade,  it  has  financed  college  edu- 
cations for  over  500,000  people. 

A  number  of  banks  handle  educational 
loans  as  they  would  any  other  consumer  loan 
transactions,  with  charges  running  roughly 
from  9  to  11  per  cent  a  year  in  simple  In- 
terest, though  the  rate  may  be  expressed  In 
Jargon  that  makes  it  sound  much  lower. 
Other  banks  offer  educational  loans  at  a 
lower-than-usual  rate — as  a  public  service — 
but  a  tight  money  market  may  help  force 
a  change.  Educational  loans  cannot  always 
be  handled  as  economically  as  others.  The 
specialized  educational-loan  firms  charge  the 
highest  rates  of  Interest,  though  exact  fees 
are  often  hidden  in  a  welter  of  "service,"  life 
Insurance  and  other  charges.  A  few  years 
ago  an  Independent  firm  of  consiilting  econ- 
omists made  a  study  of  programs  offered 
by  several  educational  loan  companies.  It 
said  simple  monthly  Interest  ranged  from 
1.09  to  3.64  per  cent.  Though  the  cost  is  high, 
parents  heavily  committed  to  bank  loans 
find  the  educational  lenders  especially  useful 
because  few  applicants  are  turned  down  for 
credit  reasons.  Nonetheless,  delinquencies 
tend  to  b«  low. 

And,  what  are  the  states  and  the  Federal 
Government  doing  about  the  college  cost 
squeeze?  Some  states  do  very  little,  others 
quite  a  bit;  New  York  State  the  most.  New 
York  has  the  strongest  scholarship  program 
in  the  nation;  It  awards  Regents  Scholar- 
ships ranging  from  $250  to  91,000  to  some 
20,000  students  each  year;  under  Its  Scholar 
Incentive  Program  nearly  every  full-time 
undergraduate  is  given  a  stipend  of  $100  to 
$500,  depending  on  need,  for  the  payment 
of  tuition.  New  York  also  operates  the  largest 
state  guaranteed-loan  agency  In  the  nation. 

The  Federal  Government,  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1959,  has  a 
guaranteed-loan  program  that  allows  needy 
undergraduates  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  a  year, 
graduate  students  up  to  $2,500.  Repayment 
Is  spread  over  10  years  at  3  per  cent  annual 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance.  For  people 
going  into  teaching,  as  much  as  half  the 
debt  may  be  written  off  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  a  year. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  are  plenty  of  prob- 
lems. Participating  schools  must  put  up  $1 
for  each  $9  the  Government  contributes — 
and,  as  the  demand  rises,  they  are  increas- 
ingly hard-pressed  to  produce  the  funds.  Col- 
lections, which  the  schools  must  handle,  add 
to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  program. 
Though  no  official  figures  are  forthcoming, 
the  delinquency  rate  is  proving  to  be  alarm- 
ing. "About  five  times  as  high  as  for  the  aver- 
age commercial  loan,"  estimates  one  In- 
formant In  the  educational  loan  field.  He 
says  borrowers  tend  to  be  more  responsible 


about  repaying  private  loans,  possibly  be- 
cause of  a  concern  over  maintaining  their 
credit  ratings  with  the  private  lenders. 

Under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Government  instituted  a  guaranteed  loan 
plan  aimed  at  middle-income  and  upper- 
income  families,  who  have  not  been  in  artic- 
ulate in  conveying  to  lawmakers  their  cha- 
grin about  mounting  college  costs.  Need  is 
not  a  requirement.  Seed  money  is  given  to 
states  that  want  to  administer  their  own 
guaranteed-loan  agencies,  and  standby  Fed- 
eral funds  are  available  for  those  that  don't. 
Undergraduates  may  borrow  up  to  $1,000 
each  year,  graduate  students  up  to  $1,500. 
The  money  is  borrowed  from  a  bank  or  credit 
union.  Repayment  may  begin  up  to  nine 
months  after  the  student  leaves  school  and, 
in  some  instances,  run  for  as  long  as  10 
years.  If  the  family's  adjusted  income  (total 
Income  minus  exemptions)  is  less  than  $15,- 
000,  the  Government  pays  half  the  Interest — 
6  per  cent  a  year — during  the  repayment 
period  and  all  of  it  while  the  student  Is  in 
school. 

Once  again — problems.  State  legislatures 
didn't  rush  to  sign  up.  and  the  paperwork 
proved  more  Involved  and  expensive  than 
anticipated.  Though  the  banks,  through  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  pledged  un- 
yielding loyalty  to  this  new  program,  they 
were  not  overjoyed  to  receive  it  Just  when 
"tight  money"  was  giving  them  difficulty. 
Furthermore,  the  banks  quickly  discovered 
that  6  per  cent  simple  interest  did  not  allow 
them  to  break  even,  much  less  earn  a  profit. 

Thus,  while  theoretically  any  student 
could  obtain  a  loan  from  any  participating 
bank,  In  practice  it  has  not  worked  out  that 
way.  Many  banks  allocate  a  certain  sum  to 
the  program  each  year,  and  the  well  quickly 
runs  dry;  some  banks  see  that  guaranteed 
loans  go  only  to  children  of  regular  clients. 
(Generally,  this  does  not  hold  true  for  banks 
In  New  York  State,  possibly  because  the 
state's  own  program  is  so  well-established.) 
There  have  been  abuses  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents, too — for  Instance,  using  loan  funds 
to  purchase  cars  Instead  of  education,  or 
keeping  a  large  bank  balance — at  5  per  cent 
Interest — while  borrowing  college  money  at 
3  per  cent. 

Authority  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  set 
up  new  Federal  guarantees  expires  at  the  end 
of  June,  and  the  House  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  is  receiving  testimony  to  deter- 
mine what  direction  the  program  should 
take. 

The  Office  of  Education  would  like  to  see 
a  broader  Insurance  plan  that  would  greatly 
expand  the  Government's  role  and  risk  In 
guaranteed  loans.  The  banking  community 
would  like  to  see  interest  rates  rise  to  7  per 
cent.  The  United  Student  Aid  Fund,  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  guarantee  agency  that  also 
operates  29  state  programs,  would  like  to 
see  a  number  of  reforms — among  them,  lim- 
its to  Federal  Involvement  and  the  extension 
of  authority  to  school  financial  officers  to  de- 
termine need.  Basic  to  the  fund's  objections 
seems  to  be  the  fear  that  Federal  support 
will  drive  out  state  and  private  loan  con- 
tributions. 

This  being  a  political  year,  observers  in 
Washington  foresee  a  final  bill  that  con- 
tinues the  progrram  for  another  few  years 
without  creating  a  need  requirement  of  sig- 
nificantly expanding  its  scope,  and  that 
sweetens  the  pot  for  the  bankers  by  raising 
interest  rates  of  adding  a  sp>eclal  fee. 

This  Is  not  likely  to  be  the  year,  however, 
that  Senator  Ribicoff's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
parents  and  students  make  significant  bead- 
way.  Rlblcoff  has  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  for  anybody — in- 
cluding the  student  himself — who  finances 
college  tuition  fees  books  and  supplies.  The 
credit  would  be  applied  on  a  sliding  scale  and 
have  a  celling  of  $325.  The  proposal,  twice 
voted  down,  has  earned  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's implacable  hostility  because  of 
Treasury  Department  estimates  that  It  would 


cost  the  nation  roughly  $l.l-biIUon  In  the 
first  year  alone.  Indeed,  some  observers  note 
that  the  guaranteed  loan  program  came  into 
being  partly  as  a  way  of  shunting  aside  Ribi- 
coff's proposal,  which  at  present  languishes 
in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  Committee  chairman,  Wilbur  Mills  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  bill  would  pass 
over  his  dead  body. 

Any  massive  social  problem — and  the  high 
cost  of  higher  education  is  certainly  becom- 
ing one — fosters  its  share  of  visionary  pro- 
posals. One  such  suggestion,  free  higher  edu- 
cation for  everyone,  has  been  advocated  over 
the  years  by  several  leading  educators. 
Among  its  drawbacks  are  the  fact  that  many 
people  are  likely  to  reject  the  idea  of  total 
Federal  subsidy  and,  of  course,  the  problem 
of  paying  for  it. 

Possibly  more  tantalizing  for  some  Is  the 
idea  of  an  "educational  apportunlty  bank," 
which  was  briefly  mentioned  by  President 
Johnson  in  an  economic  message  last  year 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  such  educators  as 
Yale's  president  Kingman  Brewster  Jr.  In  ef- 
fect, the  Government  would  finance  through 
loans  every  student's  higher  education.  The 
loans  would  be  repaid  out  of  earnings  over 
a  40-year  period  In  the  form  of  specified  in- 
come tax  surcharges.  Graduates  entering  low- 
income  fields  or  suffering  a  run  of  bad  eco- 
nomic luck  later  in  life  probably  would  not 
pay  back  all  they  owed.  Those  who  became 
extraordinarily  successful  would  no  doubt  de- 
mand a  lump-sum  payback  option.  These  and 
other  puzzlers — for  instance,  what  to  do 
about  women  who  get  married  right  after 
school  and  do  not  work — remain  to  be  ironed 
out. 

This  proposal,  admittedly  visionary  at  pres- 
ent, triggered  an  angry  response  from  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  from  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges.  They  talked  about 
a  "life  indenture"  for  students — though  the 
students  would  be  self-sufficient  adults  by 
the  time  they  began  paying  off  their  loans. 
Underlying  the  opposition  seems  to  be  the 
fear  that  state  legislatures  and  private 
sources  would  greatly  curtail  their  support 
of  public  colleges  and  universities  if  such  a 
program  were  enacted,  requiring  even  greater 
tuition  boosts  than  would  otherwise  be  nec- 
essary. 

But  tuition  will  keep  on  zooming  in  any 
event,  and  already  the  high  cost  of  higher 
education  is  creating  problems  that  go  far 
beyond  the  heavy  drain  on  family  purses. 
Most  educators  applaud  the  idea  of  diversity 
In  educational  life,  but  rising  tuitions  are 
tending  to  do  away  with  it.  No  school,  public 
or  private,  can  expect  a  good  "socioeconomic 
mix"  of  students  if  tuitions  are  high  and 
scholarships  Insufficient.  Private  schools  can- 
not survive  if  the  majority  of  students  are 
forced  to  choose  only  low-cost,  state-sup- 
ported schools.  The  beginning  of  a  geograph- 
ical freeze — with  its  resultant  provincialism — • 
Is  becoming  evident  as  the  more  popular 
state-run  schools  raise  tuitions  for  out-of- 
state  students  above  $1,000  and  the  pool  of 
parents  who  can  afford  them  Is  drastically 
reduced. 

Apart  from  limitations  on  diversity,  there 
is  the  Issue  of  heavy  student  Indebtedness. 
Increasing  niunbers  of  young  people  are 
beginning  their  careers  heavily  In  debt,  some 
with  overlapping  loans  to  be  paid  off.  Con- 
sequently, many  graduates  are  making  their 
career  choices  on  the  basis  of  pay  rather  than 
long-range  advantage  or  reward. 

The  problems  are  considerable;  It  may  well 
turn  out  that  the  solutions  will  have  to  be 
of  equally  impressive  dimensions. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
arguments  for  a  tax  credit  for  educa- 
tional expenses  are  well  known  and  have 
been  developed  at  length  in  recent  years. 

What  most  impresses  me  Is  the  impe- 
tus such  a  measure  will  inevitably  give  to 
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first,  improving  our  educational  system 
at  both  public  and  private  institutions 
and  second,  broadening  the  opportunities 
available  to  the  public  for  higher  educa- 
tional training. 

The  tax  credit  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  16 
of  my  colleagues  and  myself  will  encour- 
age the  widest  possible  attendance  at 
colleges  and  universities  and  help  spread 
the  benefits  of  higher  educational  train- 
ing throughout  our  population. 

Carefully  directed  use  of  tax  relief  is 
perhaps  the  most  effective  form  of  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  higher  education. 
It  does  not  require  the  creation  of  cum- 
bersome and  costly  bureaucratic  machin- 
ery. And  it  avoids  controversy  over  Gov- 
ernment determinations  as  to  the  insti- 
tutional beneficiaries  of  Federal  support. 
There  can  be  no  charge  that,  by  Gov- 
ernment flat,  church-sponsored  institu- 
tions are  being  favored,  that  secular  in- 
stitutions are  being  favored,  that  public 
institutions  are  being  favored,  or  that 
private  institutions  are  being  favored. 
Institutions  will  benefit  from  the  indirect 
support  of  the  proposed  tax  credit  solely 
to  the  extent  they  attract  students.  And 
the  attraction  for  students  will  increase 
as  educational  opportunities  improve. 

I  have  been  on  record  for  favoring  an 
educational  tax  credit  of  this  nature 
since  the  early  1960's. 

On  October  3,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
2992,  which  would  establish  such  a  tax 
credit  for  expenses  for  higher  education. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  were  analogous 
to  those  of  Senators  Dominick  and  Rib- 
icoff's— except  that  It  would  also  have 
provided  a  10-year  carry-forward  of  un- 
used credits  for  students  working  their 
way  through  college. 

The  Dominick-Ribiccff  amendment  is 
substantially  similar  to  the  educational 
tax  credit  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  1967. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  as  of- 
fered would  cost  an  estimated  $1.9  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  figure  is  $1.7  bil- 
lion. The  $1.9  billion  would  have  been  the 
amount  as  phased  out  at  $47,500  but  this, 
together  with  incomes  now  at  $31,250,  is 
phased  out,  which  reduces  the  overall 
cost,  so  that  the  overall  cost  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  $1.7  billion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  pointing  out  that 
change  in  the  amendment.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  agi-ees  we  are  dealing  with 
estimated  figures,  in  any  event.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  cost  them  out,  but  in  response, 
the  estimate  is  $1.7  billion  a  year. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $325  to  any  taxpayer  who 
paid  the  tuition  and  fees  of  another  stu- 
dent or  himself  at  any  institution  of 
higher  learning  offering  courses  above 
the  12th  grade  including  business,  trade, 
or  vocational  schools. 

The  credit  would  be  computed  on  the 
flrsi  ^1,500  of  expenses  for  each  student 
in  the  following  manner:  100  percent  of 


the  first  $200,  25  percent  of  the  next  $300, 
and  5  percent  of  the  subsequent  $1,000. 

The  available  credit  would  be  reduced 
gradually  by  subtracting  from  the  credit 
2  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income  in  excess  of  $15,000.  No  credit 
would  be  available  to  the  taxpayer  with 
an  adjusted  gross  income  of  more  than 
$31,250. 

The  credit  would  cost  the  Treasury  an 
estimated  $1.7  billion  a  year. 

Under  the  Dominick-Ribicoff  amend- 
ment, the  tax  credit  would  go  into  effect 
in  taxable  year  1971. 

This  effective  date  was  written  under 
the  assumption  that  the  tax  relief  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  be  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  Finance  Committee. 
On  that  sussumption,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported the  1971  effective  date. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  Senate 
has  chosen  to  drop  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's tax  relief  provisions  and  adopt  in- 
stead the  $800  personal  exemption  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore). 

This  action — which  I  opposed  because 
of  its  infiationary  impact — will  cost  the 
Treasury  about  two-and-a-half-billion 
dollars  more  than  the  committee's  tax 
relief  proposal  in  taxable  years  1970  and 
1971. 

We  are  facing  an  extremely  serious  in- 
flation which  may  take  as  much  2  years 
to  control.  Mr.  Gore's  amendment  will 
result  in  the  entire  tax  bill's  producing 
a  net  loss  of  more  than  $2  billion  for 
taxable  year  1971 — the  year  that  may 
prove  to  be  the  critical  one  in  bringing 
this  infiation  imder  control. 

The  implementation  of  the  educa- 
tional tax  credit  for  the  taxable  year 
1971  would  mean  that  the  net  loss  to 
the  Treasury  would  be  increased  by  an 
additional  $1.9  billion — as  of  close  of 
business  yesterday.  Had  the  amendment 
been  enacted  at  that  point,  this  would 
means  a  total  of  over  $4  billion. 

A  net  loss  of  $4  billion  for  1971  would 
make  it  virtually  impossible,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  take  effective  measures  to  bring 
infiation  fully  under  control  in  that  cru- 
cial year. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  educational  tax  credit 
be  postponed  for  an  additional  year — 
imtil  taxable  year  1972. 

By  taking  this  step,  we  can  avoid  plac- 
ing a  further  burden  upon  the  Federal 
budget  until  we  have  given  the  adminis- 
tration a  reasonable  time  to  put  a  halt 
to  the  infiation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  my 
amendment  to  the  Dominick-Ribicoff 
education  tax  credit  amendment  to  try  to 
promote  a  principle  in  which  I  believe 
very  deeply;  namely,  that  there  should 
be  a  tax  credit  to  relieve  those  who  are 
carrying  the  burden  of  higher  education 
and,  at  the  same  time,  face  responsibly 
the  fiscal  problems  of  our  Government  at 
this  time. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  edu- 
cational tax  credit  first  take  effect  in 
the  taxable  year  1972,  instead  of  the 
1971  taxable  year. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  will  en- 
able us  to  achieve  the  beneficial  results 
of  an  educational  tax  credit  at  a  time 
when  our  economy  Is  operating  on  a 


sounder  basis  than  it  is  today.  It  will 
help  us  achieve  our  objective  of  broad- 
ening educational  opportunities  in  a 
more  fiscally  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  this 
is  no  criticism  of  the  two  chief  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment  as  they  drew  it 
up.  It  is  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  bill  contained  a  revenue  gain  and  a 
revenue  loss  along  the  lines  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  That  is  not  the  case  today 
and  I  think  this  amendment,  therefore, 
is  an  appropriate  one,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
together  with  his  help,  because  I  know 
that  he  has  been  interested  In  this  sub- 
ject for  a  long  time.  We  welcome  his 
amendment  and  wish  to  incorporate  it 
as  a  part  of  the  proposal  now  before  us, 
on  the  very  ground  which  the  Senator 
has  so  aptly  put  forth;  namely,  that  the 
bill  we  are  trying  to  amend  has  been 
so  changed  since  it  hit  the  floor  that  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  this  for  1 
year  will  be  a  benefit  as  opposed  to  it 
being  a  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  do  not  know  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  not  accepted,  he  can  then 
insist  on  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  have  been  listening  to  this  colloquy 
and  have  been  thinking  about  going 
along  with  the  amendment  and  offering 
to  take  it  to  conference  to  do  the  best  we 
can  for  the  Senator  there.  We  have  been 
in  conference  with  the  amendment  be- 
fore. The  problem  is  not  here  but  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  imderstand  that, 
and  very  much  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate  only  a  short  time 
compared  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  during  that  time  I 
have  always  found  that  if  one  had  a  roll 
call  vote  to  support  his  amendment,  he 
would  have  a  stronger  position  in  con- 
ference than  if  he  did  not  have  one,  and 
I  more  or  less  feel  that  way  with  this 
amendment. 

I  know  that  the  Senator — and  I  am 
happy  to  note  this — supported  the 
amendment  the  last  time  on  a  roll  call 
vote.  I  realize  that  he  has  a  tough  time 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  doing  this, 
but  he  was  nice  enough  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  process  of  consideration  of  the 
vote  the  last  time  we  had  it  adopted, 
that  he  had,  prior  to  that  time,  seen  other 
amendments  and  tax  bills  costing  more 
money  than  this,  he  was  told  this  was  a 
good  approach,  and  he  is  supporting  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  had  a  rollcall  vote  pre- 
viously, but  we  could  not  hold  it  in  con- 
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ference.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  forgo  a  roUcall  vote, 
we  would  be  prepared  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  modified  the  amendment  so 
that  it  will  start  in  1972  and  not  in  1971, 
and  that  the  revenue  impact  would  not 
be  felt  immediately.  That  would  be  help- 
ful, I  am  sure.  Of  course,  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  have  a  rollcall  vote,  he  has  the 
right  to  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Ooodell  amendment 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  myself. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  situ- 
ation is  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
and,  therefore,  it  would  take  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  the  Ribicoff-Dominick 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  may  be  so 
incorporated  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  I  had  so  stated 
that,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  myself, 
previously.  We  have  modified  our  amend- 
ment by  accepting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  had  been  ordered,  and  it  re- 
quired unanimous  consent  to  so  modify. 

The  amendment  has  now  been  so 
modified  by  imanimous  consent  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  amply  pointed  out  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  contains  virtually  the 
same  provisions  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  offered  earlier  this 
year,  and  which  was  cosponsored  by  al- 
most half  the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  present  amendment  is  cosponsored 
by  myself,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Allott),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurnet)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Proutt),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
the   Senator   from  Pennsylvania    (Mr. 


Scott),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  in  addition  to 
Senator  McGovern  and  Senator  Perct, 
whose  names  have  been  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

So  we  have  a  substantial  number  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  endorsing  this  particular  amend- 
ment. As  I  have  said,  we  had  almost 
50  percent  of  the  total  Members  of  this 
body  endorsing  the  first  bill  that  we 
proposed  earlier  this  year. 

The  l>eauty  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  that  it  is  an  investment  in  peo- 
ple rather  than  machinery.  I  think  it 
is  the  very  best  investment  we  can  make 
for  the  future  of  our  country;  and  as 
proof,  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
GI  bill.  Over  and  over  and  over  again, 
the  returns  from  the  GI  bill,  in  terms  of 
revenue  that  will  come  back  in  the  fu- 
ture because  of  the  higher  earning  ca- 
pacity of  those  who  have  had  the  abil- 
ity to  get  additional  training  and  ad- 
ditional education,  which  they  otherwise 
might  not  have  had,  has  been  of  ines- 
timable value  as  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned.  It  has  produced  thousands  of 
teachers,  doctors,  engineers,  scientists, 
and  business  and  managerial  executives 
that  we  otherwise  would  not  have  had. 

In  my  opinion,  this  amendment  will  do 
even  more  than  the  GI  bill  did,  be- 
cause it  allows  people  freedom  of  choice. 

Three  or  four  lists  have  been  spread 
aroimd  the  Chamber  by  opponents  of 
this  concept,  and  we  have  a  memoran- 
dum on  every  Senator's  desk  pointing 
out  facts  about  the  amendment,  but  I 
think,  for  the  record,  it  would  be  worth- 
while to  point  them  out  again. 

Two-thirds  of  the  benefits  of  this  bill 
would  go  to  families  earning  less  than 
$10,000  a  year.  The  provision  we  have 
had  for  reduction  of  the  credit  as  in- 
come increases  cuts  out  a  person  with  an 
income  of  $31,250.  So,  two-thirds  of  It 
goes  to  those  earning  $10,000  or  under, 
and  yet  it  is  stated  that  it  is  a  "rich 
man's  bill."  I  find  this  very  difficult  to 
absorb  or  to  accept. 

Second,  the  tuition  tax  credit  as  such 
would  provide  sulistantial  lessening  of 
pressures  on  existing  scholarship  fimds 
and  would  encourage  the  giving  of  schol- 
arships by  individuals  to  designated  de- 
serving students. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  this 
cannot  be  done  at  the  present  time.  In 
other  words,  one  cannot  say  that  he  likes 
John  Smith  down  the  road  and  he  thinks 
his  son  is  a  deserving  yoimg  man  and 
would  like  to  pay  his  tuition  and  get 
a  tax  deduction.  That  is  not  allowed  un- 
der the  tax  laws  either  as  they  exist  or 
under  this  bill,  unless  this  amendment  Is 
adopted. 

This  proposal  would  allow  someone 
who  is  a  nonrelative  to  be  able  to  pay 
tuition  for  someone  else  and  get  a  tax 
credit,  and  thereby  give  more  incentive 
for  people  to  provide  the  mechanization 
by  which  other  people  can  get  an  edu- 
cation. 

Third,  the  tax  credit  formula  has  been 
very  carefully  weighted  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, and  myself  in  favor  of  the  public 


and  land-grant  colleges,  the  low-cost  In- 
stitutions. This  is  because  we  say  the 
first  $200  of  tuition,  fees  and  lx>ok  costs 
will  receive  a  credit  of  100  percent,  there 
will  be  a  credit  of  25  percent  on  the  next 
$300,  but  only  5  percent  on  the  next 
$1,000  of  such  costs.  Thus,  the  lower 
tuition  schools  get  a  higher  percentage  of 
lienefits.  but  actually  get  more  benefits, 
because  the  tax  credit  amoimts  to  $252 
on  the  $400  average  costs,  as  opposed  to 
a  total  of  $325  that  can  be  received  at 
the  higher  cost  non-public  institution. 

So  the  allegation  that  ttie  private  col- 
leges are  favored  simply  is  not  true.  We 
are  doing  the  reverse,  although  it  also 
will  give  benefits  to  those  going  to  pri- 
vate colleges,  which  I  think  is  fair. 

Fourth,  tuition  tax  credit — wlilch  I 
think  is  important — allows  the  taxpayer 
to  use  a  part  of  his  own  gross  earnings 
in  order  to  educate  himself  or  his  chil- 
dren. 

When  we  have  a  national  policy  that 
education  above  the  12th  grade  should  be 
encouraged  and  should  become  a  na- 
tional institution,  it  seems  to  me  only 
proper  that  we  should  p>ermit  taxpayers 
as  such  to  use  a  part  of  their  own  earn- 
ings to  further  that  national  policy. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  working  for  a 
tuition  tax  credit  for  some  15  years,  long 
before  I  even  got  into  public  service, 
and  certainly  long  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  I  have  been  working  together  on  this 
ever  since  we  came  to  the  Senate  in  1963, 
and  I  hope  will  continue  imtil  we  finally 
put  this  point  over  and  put  that  provi- 
sion into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
much  longer.  The  college  cost  burden 
on  people  is  staggering  now.  It  requires 
an  enormous  amoimt  of  one's  earnings  to 
be  able  to  put  into  education  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  institutions  ask  for  in 
order  to  provide  any  kind  of  scholarship. 

The  cost  of  colleges,  whether  they  be 
Junior  colleges  or  universities  or  voca- 
tional schools  or  business  schools,  is 
going  up  and  up  and  up,  along  with  all 
other  forms  of  infiation.  This  measure 
will  give  some  reUef  against  those  in- 
creased costs. 

Since  education  is  one  of  the  foremost 
priorities  of  this  Nation  for  the  present 
and  the  future,  what  we  should  do  at  this 
moment  is  adopt  this  amendment  and 
recognize  that  we  are  giving  added  in- 
centive— not  alternative  incentive,  but 
added  incentive — so  that  people  can  have 
a  better  chance  to  get  their  children  an 
education  above  the  12th  grade. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  very  reluctantly  I  have  to  op- 
pose this  amendment.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  Christ- 
mas tree  is  already  getting  loaded  down 
with  so  many  bright  balls  that  I  am 
afraid  even  the  tree  itself  will  collapse. 

Since  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  the  Senate  has  reduced 
taxes  and  passed  lienefits  for  which  no 
provision  has  been  made  to  pay  for  their 
cost,  a  total  of  approximately  $10  billion 
so  far,  over  and  beyond  what  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  will  enumerate  them. 

In  1970  the  Gore  amendment  provides 
for  additional  tax  benefits  of  $2.3  bU- 
lion. 
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The  Hartke  amendment  cuts  revenues 
further  by  $720  million. 

The  Murphy  amendment  cuts  revenues 
$210  million. 

The  Fannin  amendment  cuts  revenues 
$90  million. 

Today  a  social  security  amendment 
was  adopted  for  which  no  financing 
whatsoever  was  provided  in  the  original 
amendment,  to  become  effective  before 
tlie  1972  elections.  But  we  still  have  to 
pay  the  bills  in  between.  That  will  in- 
crease the  cost  in  1970  by  four  and  a 
half  billion  dollars. 

The  Byrd  amendment  adds  a  cost  of 
$2  billion. 

The  Harris  amendment  adds  a  cost  of 
$150  million. 

So  the  benefits  that  have  been  pro- 
vided for  thus  far  amount  to  a  reduced 
revenue  of  $9,995  billion,  passed  by  the 
Santa  Clauses  in  this  Senate  without 
even  putting  on  their  suits. 

Now  this  pending  amendment  would 
reduce  revenue  further  by  $1.7  biUion. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  agreed  to, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  delay  the  vote.  But 
I  shall  .have  one  final  amendment  to 
offer.  In  fact,  I  think  I  shall  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  title  of 
this  bill  be  modified  to  label  it  the 
Christmas  Tree  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOMINICX.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  argue  with  my  good  friend  from 
Delaware  for  long;  but  I  just  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  have  postponed  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment,  in 
recognition  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
which  he  speaks,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  impact  in  1970,  1971,  or  1972.  We  will 
have  the  benefit  of  it  in  1972,  but  it  will 
not  be  deducted  from  our  taxes  until  our 
tax  returns  of  1973.  So  I  think  we  are 
looking  down  the  road  a  considerable 
distance  before  the  impact  will  occur. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  realize 
that.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  here  after 
1972;  but  in  1972  if  we  have  the  money 
to  finance  this  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will 
be  willing  to  vote  for  further  benefits. 
Wliy  vote  tax  reductions  today  not  to  be 
effective  until  3  years  later. 

It  looks  a  little  like  a  dream  world 
when  we  vote  benefits  now  for  1972.  Why 
not  1973  and  1974?  In  fact,  people  in  1980 


this  Government  at  a  deficit  averaging 
in  excess  of  $500  million  a  month.  If  we 
pour  this  additional  pressure  on  the 
economy  we  are  simply  going  to  fan 
further  the  fires  of  inflation  until  we 
create  financial  chaos. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  support  these  amendments.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  in  Congress 
who  wants  a  depression,  but  I  say  if  any- 
one in  this  country  wants  to  see  a  de- 
pression we  could  not  take  any  surer 
steps  than  we  are  taking  now  to  create 
one.  I  think  Senators  had  better  stand 
ready  to  face  the  chaos  we  are  creating 
by  voting  for  these  large  expenditures. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  does  not 
feel  that  the  15  percent  across-the-board 
increase  that  Congress  would,  in  any 
event,  have  voted  within  the  next  several 
montns,  or  a  measure  costing  at  least  as 
much  that  which  the  President  recom- 
mended, or  at  least  as  much  as  the  House 
is  recommending  will  create  tliose  prob- 
lems. 

In  other  words,  my  experience  on 
these  social  security  measures  has  been 
that  when  the  President  recommends  an 
increase  in  benefits,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives always  votes  to  go  beyond  what 
the  President  recommends,  and  the  Sen- 
ate invariably  increases  it  beyond  what 
the  House  does.  The  Senator  will  admit 
that  that  is  what  usually  happens,  will 
he  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  the  Senate  claims  to  be  the  "up- 
per" house,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  we  got  that  name  because  we  are  al- 
ways "upping"  every  appropriation  that 
comes  before  us. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  in  fairness  that 
those  who  have  said  that  the  reform  in 
this  tax  reform  package  was  being  whit- 
tled away  by  the  Finance  Committee 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  bill  since  it  came  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  that.  The  Finance  Committee,  I 
thought,  did  a  fairly  good  job  of  hold- 
ing to  reform  measures,  but  we  are  los- 
ing many  of  them  here.  We  are  losing 
those  provisions  that  would  have  pro- 
duced revenue;  they  are  being  eliminated 
from  the  bill  and  are  being  replaced  with 
provisions  which  would  cost  money.  We 
will  end  up  with  a  bill  which  will  wreck 
this  country  if  it  ever  l)ecomes  law  in  its 
present  form.  If  those  who  have  voted 


are  going  to  want  some  benefits;  why  not     fpr  these  amendments  have  done  so  with 
vote  them  now  so  that  in  the  future  we^^^ngue  in  cheek,  p*  if  to  say,  "Now,  you 


will  have  automatic  tax  reductions,  al- 
ways to  take  effect  at  some  time  in  the 
future? 

I  suppose  we  need  a  Christmas  tree  in 
1972  just  as  much  as  this  year.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  can  afford  a  $10  billion 
Christmas  tree.  I  am  not  even  sure  that 
amount  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  bene- 
fits already  voted.  As  is  true  so  often 
around  Cliristmas  time,  gifts  are  being 
bought  now  so  that  we  can  pass  it  out 
like  good  Santa  Clauses,  but  we  are  pro- 
jecting the  price  tag  for  next  year  and 
the  year  after  and  on,  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  we 
do  not  have  the  numey  to  finance  these 
tax  reductions.  We  are  already  operating 


conferees  take  them  out  over  there,"  I 
say  that  is  sheer  h3a>ocrisy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  obvious 
sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
makes  me  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  try 
to  support  his  position.  The  Senator  has 
inspired  a  return  of  conscience,  and  I 
shall  support  him  in  voting  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  express  my  very  deep  re- 
gret at  being  unable  to  support  the  posi- 
tion of  my  cherished  and  uistinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
say  that  because  I  was  a  cosponsor,  in 
the  90th  Congress,  of  a  similar  bill.  I 
think  his  amendment  has  great  merit, 
and  it  certainly  is  with  extreme  regret 


that  I  find  I  cannot  support  it.  The  rea- 
sons why  I  cannot  support  it  have  already 
been  most  eloquently  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Because  this  bill  has  become  so  over- 
loaded with  goodies,  I  cannot  vote  to 
further  add  to  the  burdens  that  will  be 
placed  upon  what  we  had  hoped  at  one 
time  might  be  somewhere  near  a  bal- 
anced budget.  As  a  consequence,  I  must 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  that  I  am  going  to  have  to  vote 
in  the  negative  on  his  amendment,  which 
I  think  has  great  merit. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  loath  to  say  what  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  at  this  time.  I  am  not  even 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  derive  much 
amusement  from  the  very  apt  quips  and 
barbs  about  the  Christmas  tree. 

I  have,  for  15  years  in  the  Senate  and 
for  8  years  previous  to  that  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  never  failed  to  sup- 
port measiu-es  to  relieve  needy  elderly 
people.  I  never  expected  to  see  a  day 
when  I  would  vote  against  a  measure 
that  contained  such  help.  Yet  today,  for 
the  first  time  in  23  years  of  service  here, 
I  was  compelled  to  vote  against  the  Long 
amendment,  as  amended.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  and  I  could  get  our  amendment 
adopted,  which  benefited  only  those  re- 
cipients in  the  very  lowest  bracket  of 
social  security,  without  increasing  social 
security  benefits  all  the  way  up  the  line 
and  placing  added  burdens  on  the  yoimg 
men  and  women  who  today  are  striving 
to  support  their  famihes,  pay  for  their 
homes,  and  raise  their  children,  by 
having  more  of  their  pay  taken  from 
them.  I  could  not  vote  for  an  increase, 
tliat  would  go  to  retired  bank  presidents 
as  well  as  to  those  who  are  trying  to  get 
by  on  a  pittance  of  social  security  today. 

In  every  session  I  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  measures  to  help  people  with 
lower  incomes  get  their  sons  and 
daughters  through  college,  and  to  raise 
the  educational  standard  in  this  country. 
Mr.  President,  I  never  expected  that  the 
day  would  come  when  I  would  have  to 
renege,  if  that  is  the  proper  word,  on 
my  constant  siv>port  of  such  measures. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  remember 
when  I  have  felt  as  sad  and  discouraged, 
during  my  service  in  this  body,  as  I  do 
tonight. 

I  think  the  bill  that  came  from  com- 
mittee was  an  excellent  one.  I  believe 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  should  be  commended  for  the 
balanced  and  careful  bill  that,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  Qiey  were  able  to  bring  in 
to  the  Senate.  Undoubtedly  it  was  not 
perfect  in  all  its  provisions;  but  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a  remarkably  good  tax  re- 
form bill. 

We  have,  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware phrased  it  In  his  inimitable  way, 
loaded  the  bill  down  imtil  there  is 
about  $10  biUion  in  it  now  that  will  have 
to  be  paid.  Some  of  it  will  not  have 
to  be  paid  this  year.  Some  of  it  will  not 
have  to  be  paid  until  1972.  Some  of  It 
will  not  have  to  be  paid  until  1973.  Who 
is  there  In  the  Senate  tonight  who  has 
any  idea  of  what  the  fiscal  situation 
of  this  country  will  be  in  1973? 

I  am  apprehensive  about  what  our 
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situation  may  well  be.  We  are  not  im- 
mune to  another  recession  or  even  an- 
other depression,  in  spite  of  all  the  safe- 
guards that  have  been  put  up  against 
those  events  since  the  days  in  1929  and 
1930  which  some  of  us  remember  so 
well  and  with  such  vividness. 

God  knows,  I  want  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  give  all  the  help 
we  can. 

I  have  been  sitting  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  day 
after  day  after  day  for  the  past  3 
weeks  listening  to  the  educators  of  this 
country,  listening  to  the  needs  of  edu- 
cation, listening  to  the  needs  for  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  which  we  are 
providing . 

I  recognize  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
is  intended  to  relieve  that  pressure.  Yet, 
I  doubt  that  it  would  accomplish  that 
objective.  It  would  simply  superimpose 
more  pressure  on  top  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate what  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  has  said.  The  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  committee  was  a 
good  bill. 

I  felt  that  some  of  the  amendments 
which  were  offered  to  It  were  good 
amendments.  However,  I  have  reached 
the  point  now  that  I  do  not  think  I  can 
vote  for  any  more  amendments,  because 
I  have  the  feeling  that  if  this  Christmas 
tree  is  loaded  up  any  more  it  will  kill 
any  tax  reform  at  all. 

I  may  be  imduly  suspicious,  but  I 
know  that  some  of  the  sections  of  the  bill 
are  not  satisfactory  to  certain  segments 
of  our  economy  or  social  structure.  And 
I  feel  now  that  if  we  vote  to  load  It  up 
any  more,  we  are  voting  to  kill  tax  re- 
form. There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize and  express  my  regret  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  whose  judg- 
ment I  so  greatly  respect.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  I  would  be  with 
him  again  if  the  things  that  happened 
yesterday  and  today  had  not  happened. 

REMOVAL    OF   COSPONSORSHEP 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  regret  and 
apologies  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
to  have  my  name  removed  from  the  list 
of  cosponsors  of  his  amendment.  I  will 
be  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  vote  against 
it. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  for  taking 
this  time  at  this  horn*  in  the  day.  I  again 
say  that  having  foimd  myself  in  the  sit- 
uation in  which  I  have  been  compelled  to 
vote  two  or  three  times  in  the  past  2  or  3 
days  against  measures  that  I  have  fought 
for  over  the  years  and  finding  myself  in 
this  position  tonight,  I  cannot  be  flip- 
pant about  it.  I  cannot  be  humorous 
about  it.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  sadness. 
And  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  country 
would  be  better  off  if  in  the  end  the 
whole  bill  were  rejected  and  we  were  to 


start  all  over  again  from  the  begiiming 
and  try  to  build  more  sanely  and  care- 
fully on  a  soimder  foundation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  speaking  so  eloquently  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  I  think  most  of  us  in  our 
hearts  really  believe. 

I  cannot  help  recalling  what  I  think  is 
a  parallel  situation  which  occurred  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  the  former  distin- 
guished Vice  President  Humphrey  was 
the  majority  whip  of  the  Senate  and  was 
the  cosponsor  of  a  bill  which  was  very 
similar  to  the  measure  that  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  form  of  an  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  other  Senator 
who  was  more  genuinely  interested  in 
education  than  was  then  Senator  Hum- 
phrey. However,  because  of  the  action 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  in  lit- 
erally strapping  the  Treasury  of  the  reve- 
nue needed  to  support  such  a  measure, 
when  it  finally  came  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote,  he  voted  against  it,  even 
though  he  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure. And  when  asked  by  the  press  after- 
ward why  he  had  voted  against  it,  he 
said  that  it  could  not  be  supported  be- 
cause of  the  state  of  our  Federal  revenue. 
I  think  this  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened here.  There  are  some  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  who  voted  for  the  Gore 
amendment.  Granted  that  they  were  sin- 
cere, I  think  they  made  a  choice  as  to 
whether  we  were  going  to  have  tax  re- 
lief in  the  amount  they  voted  first  or  put 
education  second.  And  they  decided  to 
put  education  second. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  talk  about  pri- 
orities, but  we  do  not  put  our  talk  about 
priorities  into  deeds. 

To  me,  the  proper  priority  would  have 
been  to  have  put  education  first  and  then 
put  the  matter  of  a  reasonable  tax  cut 
for  people  second,  instead  of  putting  a 
large  tax  cut  first  and  letting  education 
take  the  hindmost.  And  that  is  exactly 
where  we  are  tonight. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  observations. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
politics.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
talk  back  and  forth  across  the  aisle.  This 
is  too  serious  a  matter  on  which  to  be 
partisan.  It  is  a  fallacy  because  of  the 
means  we  have  been  pursuing.  And  I 
plead  guilty  on  my  part  for  having  done 
things  many  times  in  the  past  in  the  in- 
terest of  causes  in  which  I  believe. 

As  this  bill  came  to  the  Senate  there 
was  a  provision  for  low-income  allow- 
ance and  minimal  standard  deductions. 
That  provision  was  provided  to  take  care 
of  those  at  the  foot  of  the  economic  lad- 
der. But  no,  we  are  not  content  with 
that.  We  have  to  increase  the  exemption. 
And  when  we  increase  the  exemption,  it 
goes  all  the  way  to  the  top. 

More  than  that,  a  $100,  a  $200,  or  a 
$300   increase  in  exemption  costs   the 
Treasury  revenue. 
When  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate, 


it  was  not  a  soak-the-rich  bill;  it  was  a 
bill  that  attempted  to  take  care  of  those 
who  needed  assistance  the  most.  Now  the 
bill  has  been  changed  in  many  respects — 
and  I  know  it  has  been  done  inadver- 
ently.  But  if  I  can  analyze  it  at  all,  it 
has  now  become  a  bill  that  actually  takes 
billions  of  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  benefit  of  higher  income  tax- 
payers. 

If  I  live  imtil  I  retire  from  the  Senate. 
I  will  be  entitled  to  the  minimum 
amount  of  social  security.  I  practiced  law 
just  long  enough  so  that  I  could  qualify 
for  the  minimum. 

Why  should  we  give  ourselves  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month  after  we  have  pro- 
vided an  ample  retirement  income  for 
every  Senator  who  has  served  any  ap- 
preciable time?  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  passes  in  its 
present  form — and  I  see  no  prospect  of 
it  being  greatly  improved  in  conference 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  bill  the 
House  passed — I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
President  will  have  the  courage  to  veto 
it.  If  he  does,  here  is  one  vote  to  sustain 
his  veto. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  let  the  Record  stay  this  way. 
I  have  great  respect  for  and  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  he  is  a  great  friend. 

I  do  not  see  the  logic  in  saying  that 
if  the  Senate  has  adopted  what  we  think 
is  a  bad  amendment,  we  should  therefore 
reject  what  we  think  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. This  is  too  bad,  because  I  think 
it  is  possible  to  winnow  it  out  in  con- 
ference. If  one  does  not  like  some  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted — 
and  I  happen  to  be  among  them — I  do 
not  think  that  is  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  vote  to  adopt  what  he  thinks 
is  a  good  amendment.  I  hope  the  people 
will  remember  that. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Dominick-RibicofT 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  this  measure  come 
before  the  Senate.  It  incorporates  many 
of  the  elements  contained  in  a  measure 
I  introduced  2  years  ago,  as  well  as  a 
nimiber  of  features  embodied  in  a  previ- 
ous Dominick-Ribicofif  amendment, 
which  I  supported. 

My  feelings  remain  as  strong  today 
as  they  were  2  years  ago  that  some  tax 
credits  are  necessary  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  college  education.  We  all  agree 
that  advanced  education  is  vital.  If  any- 
thing, the  need  and  desire  for  advanced 
education  is  even  greater  today,  and  the 
proliferation  of  junior  colleges,  com- 
mimity  colleges  and  advanced  technical 
institutes  is  testimony  to  that  fact. 

When  I  first  introduced  the  tax  credit 
measure  2  years  ago,  I  tried  to  make  it 
benefit  the  middle-  and  low-income  tax- 
payer. I  felt  then,  that  the  Dominick- 
RibicofT  measm-e,  although  a  good  one. 
was  not  as  beneficial  in  this  area  and 
provided  more  help  than  necessary  to 
the  upper  income  taxpayer.  Therefore,  I 
am  most  pleased  to  point  out  that  the 
Dominick-RibicofT  measure  before  us 
now  has  incorporated  many  of  the  fea- 
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tures  of  my  bill  and  thus  is  more  ori- 
ented to  the  middle-  and  low-income 
American.  In  this  day  of  increasing 
awareness  that  tax  reform  must  elim- 
inate the  inequities  that  burdened  the 
middle-  and  low-income  taxpayer,  I 
think  it  is  most  fitting  to  note  this  sub- 
stantial change. 

According  to  the  present  Dominick- 
RibicofT  proposal,  the  sliding  scale  for 
tax  credits  will  allow  a  deduction  of  100 
percent  on  the  first  $200.  This  is  the 
same  provision  that  I  offered  2  years  ago, 
whereas  the  old  Dominick-RibicofT  meas- 
ure allowed  only  a  75-percent  reduction. 
The  present  proposal,  also,  allows  a  25- 
percent  reduction  on  the  next  $300  as  did 
the  old  Dominick-RibicofT  proposal,  but 
returns  to  the  Prouty  idea  of  only  5  per- 
cent on  the  next  $1,000.  In  essence,  this 
gives  more  tax  benefit  to  the  low-income 
person  by  allowing  greater  reductions  on 
the  first  $500  and  less  on  the  next  $1,000. 
Similar  changes  have  been  made  on 
the  credit  reduction  ration  that  affects 
the  higher-income  taxpayer.  Whereas, 
the  old  Dominick-RibicofT  measure  re- 
duced the  maximum  amoimt  of  credit  by 
1   perceht  of   the   taxpayer's   adjusted 
gross  income  over  $25,000,  this  measure 
reduces  it  by  2  percent  as  I  advocated, 
but  increases  the  credit  reduction  base 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  By  having  this 
maximum  credit  reduction  affect  only 
those  earning  more  than  $15,000,   the 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayer  will 
benefit.  Similarly,  the  denial  of  tax  cred- 
its to  those  in  the  upper  income  brackets 
has  been  changed  from  $57,500  to  $31,- 
250  which  is  much  closer  to  the  $24,000 
maximum  that  I  advocated. 

In  summation,  then,  the  present  Dom- 
inick-Ribicoff  amendment  gives  pro- 
portionately less  benefit  to  wealthy  tax- 
payers and  a  greater  benefit  to  low-in- 
come taxpayers  who  most  need  assist- 
ance. For  these  reasons,  I  intend  tojsup- 
port  this  measure  and  seek  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  amendment  No.  313,  to  provide 
for  a  tax  credit  for  expenses  incurred  in 
higher  education.  As  a  teacher  in  Texas, 
I  became  familiar  with  the  worries  of 
many  families  about  the  expenses  of 
sending  their  children  to  college.  Today 
this  problem  is  a  matter  of  even  greater 
concern  to  parents  with  children  of  col- 
lege age  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  And 
the  costs  of  education  continue  to  climb. 
This  amendment  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  parents  for  tuition  and  fees  in- 
curred by  their  dependents  attending 
college.  The  maximvun  credit  allowance 
would  be  $325  with  credit  for  tuition  and 
fees  allowed  on  this  schedule: 

First,  100  percent  for  the  first  $200; 
second,  25  percent  of  the  next  $300;  and 
third,  5  percent  of  the  next  $1,000. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has 
been  widely  discussed  in  the  past  and  is 
well  understood  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. And,  I  feel  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  recount  here  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  American  education  in  this  age. 
I  remain  unconvinced  that  the  massive 
grant  and  loan  program  of  aid  to  edu- 
cation represents  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  the  needs  of 
education.  I  regard  the  tax-credit  ap- 
proach as  a  better  approach.  And,  I  also 


know  that  many  Senators  believe  that 
the  tax-credit  plan  is  at  least  necessary 
as  a  supplement  to  grants  and  loans. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  upon  this  amendment. 

As  a  college  teacher  in  our  State,  I  was 
closely  exposed  to  the  worries  of  many 
families  about  the  expenses  of  higher 
education.  I  certainly  can  say  that  this  is 
a  major  problem  right  now  of  parents 
with  youngsters  in  high  school. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  of 
our  talented  high  school  students  will 
get  into  college,  for  the  costs  of  college 
education  borne  by  American  parents 
can  range  up  to  $4,000  a  year  these  days. 
If  this  amendment  is  incorporated  in 
the  new  tax  law,  Americans  will  be  able 
to  figure  up  their  income  taxes,  and  then 
subtract  from  the  tax  due  their  costs  for 
college  tuition  and  fees — up  to  the  slid- 
ing limits  provided. 

Under  a  tax  credit,  such  as  is  pro- 
posed, a  taxpayer's  money  payments  for 
education  expenses  never  would  leave 
his  control.  His  money  never  would  be 
sent  to  Washington  and  then  partially 
sent  back  to  his  schools,  with  lots  of 
Federal  strings  attached. 

Under  a  tax  credit  plan  his  education 
payments  would  stay  in  his  pocketbook 
until  applied  directly  by  him  in  support 
of  higher  education. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  subject 
upon  which  there  are  as  many  legislative 
proposals  pending  as  there  are  for  tax 
credits  for  education  expenses.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  substantial  support 
for  the  idea  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  in  both  bodies. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  advantage 
of  the  tax-credit  approach  is  that  it 
would  completely  eliminate  the  church 
and  state  issue  because  there  would  be 
no  connection  between  the  Government 
and  the  educational  institution.  The  rela- 
tionship would  only  be  between  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  individ- 
ual taxpayer. 

The  tax-credit  plan  also  would  elimi- 
nate the  objections  about  Federal  con- 
trol of  education,  because  tax  credits 
would  leave  completely  undisturbed  ttie 
existing  relationships  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Many  variations  of  this  plan  have  been 
discussed  in  past  years  and  weeks.  If  we 
had  a  low  percentage  credit,  as,  for  in- 
stance, 20  to  30  percent,  with  a  high  limit 
of,  say,  $2,000,  then  we  would  benefit 
institutions  with  high  fees,  or  private  in- 
stitutions, and  those  taxpayers  in  the 
higher  income  brackets.  If  we  had  close 
to  100 -percent  credit  with  a  low  limit,  we 
would  benefit  more  directly  public  insti- 
tutions and  lower  income  families. 

It  has  appeared  obvious  that  a  com- 
promise system  is  necessary  between 
those  two  extremes. 

What  is  proposed  here  is  a  credit  of 
100  percent  for  tuitions  and  fees  up  to 
$200,  25  percent  from  $200  to  $500,  and 
5  percent  from  $500  to  $1,500.  That  means 
a  maximum  net  tax  credit  of  $325. 

Such  a  rate  system  would  amount  to 
an  average  annual  tax  saving  of  around 
$750  million  a  year,  of  which  educational 
institutions  would  recover  a  major  por- 
tion through  increases  in  tuition  and  fees. 
We  must  remember  that  the  goal  of  this 
plan  is  not  only  to  grant  tax  relief,  but 


also  to  provide  a  method  by  which  edu- 
cational institutions  may  obtain  addi- 
tional revenue. 

As  an  extunple,  if  the  institutions  re- 
covered, say,  $500  million  a  year,  they 
could  use  the  money  to  cover  finance 
charges  on  bond  issues  of  perhaps  $5  bil- 
lion and  still  have  cash  left  over  with 
which  to  augment  scholarship  and  grant 
funds  to  needy  students. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  public 
institutions  would  not  fully  benefit  since 
some  are  not  allowed  to  charge  tuition. 
I  suspect  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
those  schools  to  increase  individual 
course  fees  so  as  to  benefit.  Also,  if  this 
program  were  in  operation,  States  might 
well  revise  their  laws  to  allow  tuition 
charges.  At  any  rate,  most  private  and 
public  colleges  already  charge  both  tu- 
ition and  fees. 

One  continuing  objection  has  been 
raised  against  this  plan;  namely,  that 
it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  families  who 
pay  no  Federal  income  tax.  It  se«ns  to 
me  tliat  there  Is  no  validity  to  that 
objection. 

At  the  present  time  virtually  all  fam- 
ilies, in  their  productive  years,  pay  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  Six  out  of  sevai  fathers 
of  children  reaching  college  age  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  38  and  58,  which  are 
the  top  earning  years.  I  estimate  that  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  families  of  stu- 
dents in  college  today  do  pay  Federal  in- 
come tax.  So  this  plan  would  benefit  di- 
rectly almost  all  college  students ;  and — 
important  but  often  ignored — it  would 
open  the  way  to  increased  benefits  for 
students  in  families  that  do  not  pay  Fed- 
eral tax. 

If  a  benefit  of  this  type  were  provided, 
many  of  the  students  of  middle-income 
families,  who  at  the  present  enjoy  schol- 
arships, could  then  forgo  a  scholarship. 
and  those  scholarships  would  be  concen- 
trated on  families  who  have  lower  in- 
comes and  pay  no  Federal  tax 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  tax  credit  for  education  expen.ses  as 
provided  in  this  amendment  would  op- 
erate to  the  benefit  of  every  American 
who  is  concerned  about  the  costs  of 
higher  education.  And  the  tax-credit 
plan  would  administer  those  widespread 
benefits  without  the  dangers  of  bureau- 
cratic control  of  education  and  absolute- 
ly outside  of  the  issue  of  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Mr.  President,  seldom  does  the  Senate 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  a  pro- 
gram with  such  massive  benefits  and  at 
a  time  when  the  granting  of  such  benefits 
would  be  of  such  great  assistance  to 
our  Nation. 

I  hope,  as  a  former  college  educator 
and  for  the  sake  of  improved  college  ed- 
ucation in  America,  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
proposals  which  has  ever  been  intro- 
duced. I  have  cosponsored  similar  legis- 
lation for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  wish 
very  much  that  I  could  vote  responsibly 
for  the  pending  amendment. 

If  it  were  possible  and  I  could  do  it,  I 
would  trade  this  for  a  number  of  other 
provisions  already  in  the  bill.  Unfor- 
timately,  we  cannot  legislate  on  that 
basis. 
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The  pending  amendment  provides 
more  tax  relief.  It  would  reduce  revenues 
significantly  at  a  time  wiien  we  simply 
cannot  reduce  revenues  further. 

I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
this  proposal  can  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  Senator  Ribicoff's 
amendment.  This  Is  a  method  of  income 
tax  reform  and  relief  which  is  well  with- 
in our  means  to  achieve.  The  future  of 
our  great  Nation  rests  in  the  minds  and 
abilities  of  our  youth.  In  my  Judgment 
we  cannot  refuse  to  take  a  partial  step 
toward  helping  some  of  the  financial 
problems  relating  to  the  achievement  of 
higher  education.  I  believe  that  this  move 
is  an  investment  in  the  future  and  one 
that  we  cannot  ignore  or  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of. 

TAX  RELIEF  FOR  THE  COSTS  OF   HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  pending  amendment  which  would 
provide  a  tax  credit  to  offset  the  expenses 
of  higher  education. 

I  support  this  amendment  whole- 
heartedly. In  fact,  I  have  introduced 
similar  legislation  myself  a  number  of 
times,  once  as  early  as  1954,  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Again,  in  1961. 1  introduced  a  sim- 
ilar measure  in  the  Senate. 

In  1969,  however,  the  need  for  such  a 
provision  has  become  even  more  acute. 

Those  of  us  with  childien  know  that 
education  costs  are  a  grim  reality.  The 
prospects  are  even  more  alarming,  how- 
ever, when  we  consider  that  while  the 
price  of  a  college  education  has  mounted 
considerably  over  the  past  few  years,  no 
relief  is  yet  in  sight.  It  appears  that  tu- 
ition hikes  and  a  general  increase  in  other 
educational  expenses  are  something  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  live  for  some  time 
to  come. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  I  think  it  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  American  people  that  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  of  our  young  peo- 
ple attend  college  today. 

To  all  but  the  very  wealthy,  this  repre- 
sents a  substantial  sacrifice. 

Furthermore,  these  parents  and  stu- 
dents who  assiune  the  burden  of  paying 
for  education  are  serving  more  than  their 
children  and  themselves.  They  are  mak- 
ing a  tangible  contribution  to  the  future 
of  our  country,  a  contribution  of  inesti- 
mable value. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
fine  citizens  who  are  struggling  to  insure 
our  Nation's  future  welfare.  But  beyond 
this,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
them  out  as  much  as  we  can. 

As  we  have  been  considering  the  press- 
ing aspects  of  tax  reform,  we  have  heard 
a  number  of  compelling  argimients  for 
the  various  groups  who  need  our  assist- 
ance. We  have  worked  for  fairness,  and, 
of  course,  for  financial  soundness. 

All  right  then,  let  us  be  fair,  for  there 
is  no  group  more  deserving,  or  more  in 
need,  of  relief  than  the  parents  of  col- 
lege-boimd  children. 

We  cannot  make  a  sounder  invest- 
ment than  to  help  educate  those  who  will 
lead  our  country  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Its  impact  will  be  immediate,  and  its 
benefits  will  be  durable. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  higher 
education  is  no  longer  an  intellectual 
retreat  for  wealthy  yoimg  men,  but 
rather  a  prerequisite  for  success  in  our 
very  competitive  world.  In  this  age  of 
teclmology,  a  secondary  school  diploma 
is  inadequate  for  the  complex  problems 
that  concern  contemporary  man.  Today, 
young  people  must  bring  more  than  na- 
tive intelligence  and  commonsense  to 
their  work.  They  must  have  minds 
sharpened  by  a  precise  understanding  of 
specialized  topics.  If  this  Nation  is  to 
maintain  its  lead  in  such  fields  as  busi- 
ness, space  exploration,  and  medicine,  it 
must  make  a  greater  commitment  to 
those  institutions  of  learning  that  serve 
the  cause  of  progress.  And  it  must  en- 
deavor to  open  the  doors  of  those  institu- 
tions to  every  deserving  student — rich 
or  poor.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  condi- 
tion and  one  need  clearly  indicates  that 
only  the  tuition  tax  credit  would  be  a 
general  solution  to  the  problem. 

Other  measures  are  good  and  neces- 
sary, but  they  caimot  solve  the  problem. 
Certain  Federal  programs  will  always  be 
necessary  to  meet  special  education  like 
those  of  the  disadvantaged,  but  there 
will  never  be  enough  revenue  to  meet  all 
educational  need.  Other  measures  to  turn 
the  resources  of  the  private  sector  have 
proven  ineffective  and  cumbersome. 

A  clear  investigation  reveals  that  the 
tuition  tax  credit  meets  the  needs  of 
most  Americans.  The  merits  of  the  tu- 
ition tax  credit  are  that : 

First.  Two-thirds  of  the  benefits  would 
go  to  families  earning  less  than  $10,000 
a  year.  A  special  provision  cuts  out  the 
wealthy  entirely. 

Second.  The  tuition  tax  credit  would 
provide  substantial  lessening  of  pressures 
on  existing  scholarship  funds  and  would 
encourage  the  giving  of  scholarships  by 
individuals  to  designated  deserving  stu- 
dents. 

Third.  The  tax  credit  formula  Is 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  public  and  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  credit  is  based  on  100 
percent  of  the  first  $200  of  tuition  fees 
and  book  costs;  25  percent  of  the  next 
$300,  but  only  5  percent  of  the  next 
$1,000  of  such  costs.  Thus,  the  lower- 
tuition  schools  get  a  higher  percentage 
of  benefits. 

Fourth.  Tuition  tax  credit  allows  the 
taxpayer  to  use  a  part  of  his  own  gross 
earnings  to  pay  for  his  own  education 
or  that  of  his  children.  Compared  to  a 
full  scholarship  at  the  average  public 
university,  the  tax  credit  would  provide 
the  goverrmient  education  dollars  at  a 
40-percent  discount — that  is,  tax  credit 
would  pay  only  $252  of  the  average  $411 
cost  today. 

The  increasing  facts  of  education  sit- 
uation reveal  the  need  for  the  credit. 

First.  The  number  of  students  working 
toward  undergraduate  or  graduate  de- 
grees has  tripled  in  the  last  15  years. 
One  of  every  two  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  is  a  student. 

Seven  million  students  are  now  in  col- 
leges or  universities.  By  1975  there  will 
be  9  million  students,  and  by  1985  there 
will  be  1 1  million. 

The  cost  of  higher  education  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  The  following  tables 
demonstrate  this  increase : 


ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  CHARGES  PER  FULL-TIME  STUDENT 


Tuition  and 

equlred  fe«s 

All 

Univer- 
sity 

Other 
4  years 

2  years 

1958-59: 

Public 

Nonpublic « 

1968-69: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

}191 
738 

307 
1.417 

$220 
862 

411 
1,673 

$143 
667 

301 
1,346 

$75 
386 

137 
1.003 

PROJECTED 

1977-78: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

367 
1,855 

525 
2,186 

407 
1,805 

169 
1.443 

Second.  The  cost  of  a  college  education 
has  increased  opeatly  in  the  past  15  years. 
Between  195J^d  1968,  there  was  a  34- 
percent  inotfase  in  the  tuition  rates  at 
public  insmutions  of  higher  education, 
and  a  59-percent  increase  in  the  tuition 
rates  at  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  It  is  projected  that  during  the 
next  decade  there  will  be  another  25 -per- 
cent increase  in  the  former  and  a  38- 
percent  increase  in  the  latter. 

Third.  The  financial  burdens  of  college 
education  are  becoming  greater  each 
year,  because  families  now  hope  to  send 
all  their  sons — and  even  all  their  daugh- 
ters— to  college.  In  1940,  college  enroll- 
ment totaled  only  15  percent  of  the  18-  to 
21-year-old  population.  Now  it  is  49  per- 
cent. And  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  for  the 
college  education  of  each  student,  fam- 
ilies find  higher  education  their  greatest 
expense. 

Fourth.  Students  from  a  middle-in- 
come backgroimd  are  hardest  hit  by  the 
lack  of  Federal  funds,  because  they  can- 
not rely  on  personal  wealth  or  the  Fed- 
eral scholarships  that  are  often  avail- 
able for  indigent  students. 

Fifth.  Because  private  IHL  are  espe- 
cially in  need  of  funds,  their  tuitions  have 
been  rising  far  more  rapidly  than  public 
IHL.  A  result  has  been  an  excessive  bur- 
den placed  on  public  IHL  in  terms  of 
student  population.  By  the  late  1970's, 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion will  have  to  be  in  public  IHL  which 
are  paid  for  by  taxpayers. 

Sixth.  Present  Federal  aid  is  inade- 
quate. Ambitious  programs  are  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  it  often  implies 
that  college  academic  freedom  would 
be  compromised  by  Government  patron- 
age. 

Seventh.  Present  Federal  funds  to  IHL 
are  poorly  distributed.  About  90  percent 
of  Federal  funds  go  to  only  5  percent 
of  IHL. 

Eighth.  Tuition  tax  credits  have  won 
the  support  of  large  segments  of  the 
public.  A  nationwide  poll  in  June  of  1968 
shows  that  educational  tax  credits  are 
supported  by  about  80  percent  of  the 
public. 

All  these  facts  clearly  demonstrate  the 
need  for  the  credit,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senator  Dominick's  amend- 
ment, because  it  provides  sound  and  ap- 
propriate relief  of  the  burden  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States.  Higher 
education  has  become  a  widespread  and 
vital   element   of  our  national   experi- 
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ence.  Our  increasingly  complex  society 
continues  to  demand  more  and  better 
educated  citizens  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  today  and  work  toward  the  goals  of 
tomorrow. 

The  costs  of  higher  education  have 
risen  significantly  in  recent  years,  and 
some  form  of  real  relief  is  appropriate. 
Higher  education  should  be  encouraged, 
both  on  the  institutional  and  individual 
levels.  This  amendment  provides  encour- 
agement for  individuals,  and  I  am  proud 
to  give  it  my  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  as  modified. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  jimior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "aye".  If 
I  were  'permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  is  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  53, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eagleton 

Eilender 

Fannin 


NATS— 32 

Aiken 

Harris 

MlUer 

Church 

Holland 

Mondale 

Cooper 

Muskle 

Cotton 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Curtis 

Javits 

Pell 

Eastland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

SaxlM 

Ervin 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Pulbrlght 

Long 

Stennls 

Gore 

McClellan 

WUliams.  Del. 

Grlffln 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

Hansen 

MetcalX 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR, 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Bennett,  against. 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Mathias 

Symington 

Cook 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Russell 

Yarborough 

Ooldwater 

Smith.  111. 

(No.  180  Leg] 

YEAS— 53 

Fong 

Nelson 

Goodell 

Packwood 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Hart 

Percy 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

McGovem 

Tower 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Murphy 

So  Mr.  Ribicoff's  amendment  (No. 
313) ,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  and  Mr.  TOWER.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    333 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  333,  to  H.R.  13270, 
for  myself  and  Senators  Eagleton,  Hart, 
Metcalf,  Mondale,  Moss,  and  Young  of 
Ohio,  which  provides  for  a  carryover  of 
basis  on  unrealized  appreciation  of  as- 
sets transferred  at  death. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  333),  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  was  on  page 
546,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  915.  Basis  of  Property  Acquired  From 
A  Decedent. 
(a)  In  General. — Section  1014  (relating  to 
basis  of  property  acquired  from  a  decedent) 
is  amended: 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)   as   (b)   and   (e),  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  subsections: 

"(a)  In  General. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  basis  of  property 
In  the  bands  of  a  person  acquiring  property 
from  a  decedent,  If  not  sold,  exchanged,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  before  the  decedent's 
death  by  such   person,  shall  be: 

"  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  decedent  dying  on  or 
before  December  31,  1970,  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  at  the  date  of  the 
decedent's  death,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  elec- 
tion under  either  section  2032  or  section  811 
(j)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1938 
where  the  decedent  died  after  October  21, 
1942,  its  value  at  the  applicable  valuation 
date  prescribed  by  those  sections,  or 


"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  decedent  dying  after 
December  31,  1970,  the  basis  in  the  hands  of 
the  decedent  or  the  person  holding  such 
property  as  of  the  date  of  the  death  of  the 
decedent.  Increased  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  except  that  If  such  basis  (adjxisted 
for  the  period  before  the  date  of  the  dece- 
dent's death  as  provided  in  section  1016)  la 
greater  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  the  gift,  then  for 
purposes  of  determining  loss  the  basis  shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  at 
the  date  of  the  decedent's  death,  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  election  under  section  3032  Its 
value  at  the  applicable  valuation  date  pre- 
scribed by  that  section.  If  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  basis  In  the  hands  of 
the  decedent  or  another  holder  are  unknown 
to  the  recipient  of  the  property,  the  Secre- 
tary or  bis  delegate  shall,  if  possible,  obtain 
such  facts  from  the  estate  of  the  decedent 
or  any  other  cognizant  person.  If  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  finds  It  Impossible  to 
obtain  such  facts,  the  basis  In  the  bands  of 
the  decedent  or  any  other  holder  shaU  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property  as 
found  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  as  of 
the  date  or  appropriate  date  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  Information  that  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  able  to  obtain, 
such  property  was  acquired  by  such  decedent. 
"(b)  Increased  Basis  ros  Death  Taxes 
Paid. — 

"(1)  The  basis  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  for 
determining  gain  shall  be  Increased  (but  not 
above  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
at  the  time  of  the  decedent's  death)  by  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001  or 
section  2101,  reduced  by  all  allowable  credits, 
and  any  estate,  inheritance,  legacy,  or  suc- 
cession taxes  paid  to  any  State,  to  a'  possess- 
sion  of  the  United  States,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  except 
that  all  such  taxes  on  property  described  in 
sections  2042  and  691  shall  be  excluded. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  the  taxes  which  increase  basis 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  property  Included  in  the  dece- 
dent's taxable  estate  (exclusive  of  property 
described  in  sections  2042  and  691)  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate.  Any  such  taxes 
which  are  otherwise  allocable  to  any  particu- 
lar property  in  the  taxable  estate  but  do  not 
Increase  the  basis  of  such  property  because 
of  the  parenthetical  limitation  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  reallocated  to  any  other 
property  in  the  taxable  estate. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  the  decedent  provides 
by  will  the  increase  In  basis  under  this  sub- 
section which  would  otherwise  be  allowable 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  al- 
located first  to  stock  which  is  redeemed  un- 
der section  303  (relating  to  distributions  in 
redemption  of  stock  to  pay  death  taxes). 

"(c)   Insurance  Proceeds. — Notwithstand- 
ing subsection  (a)  (2),  the  basis  of  property 
described  in  section  2042  and  acquired  from 
a  decedent  shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  property  at  the  date  of  the  decedent's 
death,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  election  under 
section  2032  Ite  value  at  the  applicable  valu- 
ation date  prescribed  by  that  section." 
(b)  Information  Requirement. — 
(1 )  In  general. — Subpart  A  of  part  HI  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61   (relating  to  In- 
formation concerning  persons  subject  to  spe- 
cial provisions)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  6039  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.   6039A.   Information   Rkcaroino   Basis 
OP  Property  Acquired  From  a 
Decedent. 
"(a)  In  General. — Every  executor  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2202)  shall  furnish  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  the  decedent  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate 
may  prescribe  by  regulations  relating  to — 

"(1)    the   name   and   last  address   of   the 
decedent; 

"(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
acquiring  property  from  the  decedent  or  to 
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whom  the  property  passed  from  the  decedent, 
&nd  a  description  of  each  item,  of  such  prop- 
erty: 

"(3)  the  adjusted  basis  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1011)  of  each  such  item  in  the 
hands  of  the  decedent  Immediately  before 
his  death;  and 

"(4)  any  other  InicMrmatlon  similar  or 
related  In  nature  to  that  specified  in  this 
paragraph. 

If  an  executor  is  unable  to  furnish  all  of  the 
Information  required  under  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  an  Item  of  property,  he  shall 
Include  In  his  return  as  much  of  such  In- 
formation as  he  Is  able  to,  including  a  de- 
scription of  such  Item  and  the  name  of  every 
person  holding  a  legal  or  beneficial  interest 
therein,  and,  upon  notice  from  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  such  person  shall  be  treated 
with  respect  to  such  item  as  If  he  were  an 
executor  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Statements  To  Be  Fttrnished  to 
Persons  Who  Acquire  Propebtt  From  a  De- 
cedent.— Every  executor  who  is  required  to 
furnish  Information  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  furnish  In  writing  to  each  person  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(2)  such  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  each  item  of  property 
acquired  from  the  decedent  or  passing  from 
the  decedent  to  such  person  as  is  required 
under  subsection  (a)  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations." 

(2)  Penalties. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68 
(relating  to  assessable  penalties)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6686.  FAiLrRX  to  Pile  Intobmation 
With  Respect  to  Basis  or 
PsoPEBTY  Acquired  Fbom  a 
Decedemt 

"(a)  Information  Required  To  Be  Pur- 
NiSHEO  to  the  Secretart. — Any  executor  who 
falls  to  furnish  information  required  under 
section  60S9A(a)  on  the  date  prescribed 
therefor  (determined  with  regard  to  any  ex- 
tension of  time  for  filing)  .shall  pay  a  penalty 
of  1  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  described  In  section  6039A(a)(2), 
or  $5,000,  whichever  is  less,  for  such  failure, 
unless  It  Is  shown  that  auch  failure  Is  due 
to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect. 

"(b)  Information  Reqttired  To  Be  P'ur- 
NisHEB  to  BEifEnciARiES. — Any  executor  who 
falls  to  furnish  in  writing  to  each  person 
described  in  section  6039A(a)  (2)  the  infor- 
mation required  under  section  0039A(b), 
unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failtire  Is  due 
to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect, 
shall  pay  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  In  the  same 
manner  as  tax)  $50  for  each  such  failure, 
but  the  total  amount  imposed  for  all  such 
failures  shall  not  exceed  $1,000." 

(3)  Discharge  of  executor  from  personal 
liabilitt. — Section  2204  (relating  to  dis- 
charge of  executor  from  personal  liability) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "notified,"  where 
It  appears  in  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "notified 
or  on  furnishing  of  a  bond  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6165  In  circumstances  In  which  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  satisfied  that  such 
payment  will  be  made,". 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pi^sident,  one  of 
the  largest  single  loopholes  or  truck  holes 
in  our  present  tax  law  still  exists.  The 
amendment  which  I  offer  tonight  would 
when  fully  effective  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  Treasury  by  between  $2.5  billion 
and  $3  billion.  The  amendment  failed  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance  by  a  vot3  of 
8  to  4,  although  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  supported  it. 

We  have  been  voting  on  a  great  many 
amendments  in  the  last  4  or  5  days  which 
perhaps  could  be  called  tax  reductions 
rather  than  tax  reform.  This  is  an  op- 


portunity for  the  Soiate  to  be  fiscally 
responsible;  to  close  a  major  loophole 
which  has  been  recommended  by  vir- 
tually every  tax  reform  group  in  the  last 
10  or  15  years. 

It  has  always  been  difQcult  to  achieve 
meaningrful  reform  of  our  Federal  tax 
system.  Only  on  several  occasions  since 
the  Federal  income  tax  was  initiated  in 
1913  have  circumstances  combined  to 
create  the  public  climate  and  legislative 
momentum  true  tax  reform  requires. 

Today  we  stand  at  one  of  those  his- 
toric moments  when  reform  is  possible. 
If  we  squander  this  rare  opportunity  to 
restore  the  equity  to  our  tax  system  the 
taxpayers  are  demanding  and  deserve,  it 
is  difiQcult  to  foretell  when  such  propi- 
tious circumstances  will  arise  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  loophole  to  which 
I  refer  presently  permits  between  $15 
billion  and  $20  billion  of  capital  gains 
to  go  untaxed  each  year.  This  amount 
goes  untaxed  because  it  passes  through 
an  estate.  Our  capital  gains  law  is  not 
consistent  with  our  gift  tax  law. 

Under  present  law,  when  an  individ- 
ual sells  a  capital  asset  such  as  stocks 
or  real  estate  which  has  increased  in 
value,  the  appreciation  is  subject  to  a 
capital  gains  tax  based  on  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  property  and  its 
sale  price.  However,  if  the  property  is 
held  until  the  original  owner  dies  and  it 
passes  through  the  estate,  the  cost  value 
is  automatically  accelerated  and  takes 
the  value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date 
of  death.  The  heir  receives  a  stepped  up 
value  for  the  purpose  of  capital  gains 
when  he  or  she  finally  disposes  of  the 
asset.  My  proposal  would  require  that 
all  capital  gains  transactions  be  treated 
the  same  regardless  of  whether  they 
went  through  the  estate,  with  one  ex- 
ception, if  an  estate  tax  were  paid,  the 
amount  of  the  estate  tax  would  be  added 
on  to  the  cost  basis  of  the  capital  asset. 

It  is  a  reasonable  provision.  It  is  a 
provision  which  would  yield,  when  fully 
effective,  between  $21/2  billion  to  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  Treasury. 

For  example,  if  an  individual  buys 
$200,000  worth  of  stock  and  sells  it  5  years 
later  for  $300,000,  he  must  pay  a  capital- 
gains  tax  on  the  $100,000  in  appreciation 
or  increased  value. 

However,  if  this  stock  is  held  until  the 
owner  dies,  the  $100,000  in  increased 
value  escapes  capital-gains  taxation 
completely.  The  heir  receives  a  tax-free 
step  up  in  basis;  that  is,  he  is  only  re- 
sponsible for  paying  a  capital-gains  tax 
on  the  increase  in  value  realized  from 
the  time  he  inherits  the  property  until 
the  time  he  sells  it. 

The  result  is  a  tremendous  loophole 
through  which  escapes  an  estimated 
$2.5  billion  a  year  in  potential  Federal 
revenue. 

PREVIOUS    attempts    TO    PLUG    THIS    LOOPHOLE 

Proponents  of  tax  reform  have  sought 
to  eliminate  this  loophole  on  numerous 
occasions.  In  February  of  1963,  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  proposed  that  the  law 
be  revised  to  provide  for  the  income 
taxation  of  accrued  gains  on  assets 
transferred  at  death.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  dis- 
cussed a  similar  proposal  calling  for  the 
carryover  of  a  decedent's  basis  to  his  heir. 

More  recently,  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 


partment in  a  document  sent  to  Congress 
on  February  5  of  this  year  entitled.  "Tax 
Reform  Studies  and  Proposals,"  made 
the  case  for  closing  this  loophole  again: 

Associated  with  the  needed  revision  of  the 
taxation  of  transfers  of  wealth  at  death  or 
by  gift  is  a  much  needed  revision  of  the 
Income  tax  treamtent  of  appreciated  property 
so  transferred.  Under  present  law,  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  from  ordinary  income — wages, 
salaries,  dividends,  business  profits — is  sub- 
ject to  the  income  tax  as  the  wealth  is  ac- 
cumulated. Similarly,  when  a  taxpayer  sells 
a  capital  asset  which  has  appreciated,  the 
gain  is  subject  to  income  tax. 

We  call  that  a  capital  gains  tax. 

Continuing  reading: 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  taxpayer  holds  an 
appreciated  asset  until  he  dies,  the  appre- 
ciation is  not  subject  to  the  Income  tax. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  there  is  ob- 
vious and  gross  inequality  in  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  people  who  accumulate  their 
estates  by  means  of  vintaxed  appreciation  or 
value  as  compared  to  those  who  accumulate 
out  of  currently  taxable  Income. 

In  other  words,  as  compared  to  those 
who  earn  their  money  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week. 

Continuing  reading: 

Vast  portions  of  capital  gains — $15  billion 
a  year — fall  completely  outside  the  Income 
tax  system. 

When  tax  liability  Is  allowed  to  depend 
on  whether  or  not  an  appreciated  asset  is 
sold  or  kept  until  death,  not  only  is  there  a 
serious  Inequity  In  the  tax  law,  but  particu- 
larly In  the  case  of  older  people,  assets  be- 
come Immobilized.  Investors  become  "locked 
In"  by  the  prospect  of  avoiding  income  tax 
completely  if  they  hold  appreciated  assets 
until  death  rather  than  selling  them.  This 
freezing  of  investment  positions  curtails  the 
essential  mobility  of  capital  toward  areas  of 
enterprise  promising  the  largest  rewards. 

The  Treasury  recommends  taxation  under 
the  Income  tax,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  other  capital  gains,  of  the  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  assets  transferred  at  death  or 
by  gift. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee— who  has  done  such  an  extraor- 
dinarily able  job  of  handling  this  incred- 
ibly complex  piece  of  tax  legislation  be- 
fore us  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor — recommended  in  commit- 
tee an  approach  to  closing  this  capital 
gains  loophole  similar  to  the  one  embod- 
ied in  the  amendment  I  offer  today. 

So  the  proposal  to  prevent  unrealized 
appreciation  of  assets  transferred  at 
death  from  escaping  taxation  is  nnt  a 
new  one.  It  has  a  history  stretching  back 
to  the  beginning  of  this  decade.  It  has 
undergone  the  gestation  period  most 
proposals  must  experience  before  being 
enacted  into  law.  This  being  the  year  of 
tax  reform,  I  am  hopeful  that  if  this 
is  a  genuine  tax  reform  bill,  we  will  close 
the  largest  single  tax  truckhole  left.  This 
is  a  loophole  larger  than  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  loophole,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned. This  one  is  perhaps  the  largest 
loophole  left  in  our  system  and  eliminat- 
ing it  would  certainly  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  this  tax  reform  bill  fiscally 
responsible. 

HOW    THIS    amendment    WORKS 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
today  would-  bring  this  $15  to  $20  billion 
in  capital  gains  which  annually  escape 
taxation  back  into  the  tax  system  by  pro- 
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viding  for  a  carryover  of  basis  on  un- 
realized appreciation  of  assets  trans- 
ferred at  death.  This  is  how  it  would 
work. 

If  an  individual  bought  stock  at  a  cost 
of  $200,000  and  passed  it  on  tojtn  heir 
at  death  at  a  fair  market  value  of  $300,- 
000,  the  heir  would  inherit  the  original 
basis  or  cost  of  $200,000.  He  would  not 
have  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the 
appreciated  value  at  that  time.  However, 
when  he  sold  the  property,  say  at  a  price 
of  $400,000,  he  would  have  to  pay  a  capi- 
tal gains  tax  on  the  full  $200,000  in  ap- 
preciation since  the  stock's  original  pur- 
chase— the  $100,000  in  increase  value  ac- 
cumulated during  the  decedent's  lifetime 
and  the  $100,000  in  appreciation  realized 
while  the  heir  held  it. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  would 
close  this  loophole  by  keeping  the  original 
cost  of  an  asset  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining a  capital  gains  tax  when  the  asset 
is  eventually  sold,  even  though  the  asset 
passed  through  an  estate. 

To  put  it  still  another  way,  when  an 
heir  sold  appreciated  property  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the 
entire  increase  in  the  property's  value  in- 
cluding that  which  occurred  when  the 
decedent  held  the  property  as  well  as — as 
is  now  the  case — on  the  increase  in  value 
which  occm-red  while  the  heir  held  it. 

To  avoid  the  problem  of  double  taxa- 
tion, the  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  on  which  an  heir  would  have  to 
pay  a  capital  gains  tax  when  he  sold  the 
property  by  the  amount  of  estate  tax 
paid  on  the  appreciation  when  the  prop- 
erty was  inherited.  This  would  be 
achieved  by  increasing  the  basis  carried 
over  at  death  by  the  amoimt  of  the  estate 
tax  paid  on  the  appreciation  when  the 
property  passed  through  the  estate. 

the    amendment    would    SOLVE    FOUR 
MAJOR    PROBLEMS 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  would 
solve  four  major  problems  created  by 
the  current  loophole. 

First,  it  would  eliminate  an  important 
Inequity  in  our  tax  system  which  greatly 
favors  those  who  have  large  amoimts  of 
accumulated  wealth  to  pass  on  to  the 
next  generation. 

Second,  it  would  go  far  toward  cur- 
ing an  undesirable  economic  side  effect 
produced  by  the  present  law  which  dis- 
torts investment  decisionmaking.  Today, 
many  older  investors  who  would  nor- 
mally sell  assets  and  reinvest  the  pro- 
ceeds hold  on  to  them.  For  they  know 
that  at  death,  neither  their  estates  nor 
their  heirs  will  ever  have  to  pay  the 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  appreciated 
value.  Capital  which  would  otherwise  be 
free  to  flow  into  sound  and  productive 
investments  is  "locked  in." 

If  this  amendment  were  enacted,  the 
law  would  be  rendered  neutral  in  this 
matter.  There  would  be  no  special  Incen- 
tive to  hold  appreciated  property  until 
death.  And  market  forces  would  be  free 
to  operate  unencumbered. 

Third,  this  amendment  would  bring 
the  laws  governing  the  transfer  of  ap- 
preciated property  at  death  into  har- 
mony with  the  gift  tax  laws.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  if  an  individual  gives  a  gift  of 
stock  worth  $5  million  which  he  pur- 
chased 10  years  ago  for  $1  million,  the 


basis  to  the  recipient  is  the  donor's 
original  basis,  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
gift  tax  paid.  When  the  recipient  sells 
the  gift,  he  must  pay  capital  gains  tax 
on  the  $4  million  in  appreciation  which 
occurred  while  the  donor  held  the  stock. 
But  if  the  original  holder  dies  and  leaves 
this  same  stock  to  his  heirs  through  his 
estate,  the  same  $4  million  in  appreci- 
ated value  is — except  for  the  estate 
taxes — forever  exempted  from  taxation. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  this 
anomaly  in  our  tax  laws. 

Fourth,  and  this  is  why  I  believe  it 
is  particularly  critical  that  we  close  this 
capital  gains  loophole  now,  the  tax  re- 
form package  before  the  Senate  promises 
to  run  a  long-term  deficit  of  at  least 
$2.5  bUlion.  To  begin  with,  this  deficit 
represents  a  powerful  infiationary  force 
at  a  time  when  prices  are  continuing  to 
spiral  upward  at  a  rate  of  6  percent  a 
year  with  no  end  in  sight.  To  leave  the 
tax  package  fiscally  unbalanced  given  the 
present  state  of  the  economy  is  simply 
irresponsible. 

More  importantly,  enacting  a  tax  bill 
which  grants  $2.5  billion  more  in  tax 
relief  than  it  takes  in  through  tax  re- 
form would  constitute  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  American  taxpayer.  For  it  looks  like 
he  is  getting  something  for  nothing. 

In  fact,  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
will  ultimately  have  to  pay  for  that  an- 
nual $2.5  billion  deficit  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices,  reduced  pubUp  services,  or 
higher  taxes.  The  only  way  to  transform 
this  $2.5  billion  a  year  into  real  relief  for 
the  average  hard-pressed  taxpayer  is  to 
offset  this  deficit  with  an  additional  $2.5 
billion  in  revenue  raised  by  tax  reform. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today,  when 
fully  effective,  will  produce  an  additional 
$2.5  billion  a  year  in  tax  revenue.  Thus, 
by  enacting  this  amendment.  Congress 
can  move  toward  providing  the  tax  bill 
with  the  long-term  balance  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility demands. 

wht  we  cannot  wait 

Now  some  have  suggested  that  this 
amendment  should  be  carried  over  into 
the  next  session  so  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  consider  it.  The 
committee  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
studjTng  this  matter. 

However,  this  call  for  delay  overlooks 
several  vital  considerations.  First,  his- 
tory has  repeatedly  shown  that  you  have 
to  push  for  tax  reform  when  the  time  is 
ripe.  If  we  are  to  enact  meaningful  re- 
form, it  will  be  this  year.  Next  year  is  an 
election  year,  and  I  fear  the  momentum 
we  now  have  will  be  lost.  In  short,  I  am 
skeptical  of  any  claims  that  we  can  enact 
this  amendment  as  easily  next  year  or 
the  year  after  as  we  can  today. 

Second,  this  proposal  has  been  before 
the  Congress  for  7  years.  Both  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  discussed  it.  The 
argument  that  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient time  to  consider  this  proposal  is 
is  simply  inconsistent  with  the  facts. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  owe  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  the  broadest  reform  of 
our  tax  system  possible,  and  I  believe  we 
owe  it  to  them  now.  We  cannot  wait. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  One  thing  that  seems  to 
trouble  many  people  about  this  tax  loop- 
hole is  the  question  of  privately  owned 
companies,  when  the  owner  dies  and  has 
a  large  stock  interest  in  a  relatively  pri- 
vately owned  company  so  that  there  may 
be  great  appreciation  in  it.  How  does  the 
Senator  deal  with  that  problem?  There 
may  not  be  a  ready  buyer,  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  amendments  would 
not  affect  the  situation  which  the  Sen- 
ator bilngs  up.  There  is  no  capital  gains 
tax  owing  on  that  stock  imtil  such  time  as 
the  heir  finally  sells  it.  The  point  the 
Senator  raises  would  be  a  problem  if 
the  capital  gains  tax  were  levied  at  the 
time  of  death.  That  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  economists.  However,  I 
did  not  take  that  approach.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  there  would  be 
no  capital  gains  tax  until  such  time  as 
ultimately  the  heirs  decided  to  sell  the 
asset. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  there  any  consequence 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  that  would 
bring  pressure  upon  the  heir  so  that  he 
would  have  to  sell  because  of  the  nature 
of  taxes  which  would  be  due  upon  death, 
due  to  appreciation  of  the  asset? 

Mr.  TSTDINGS.  I  do  not  follow  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield  to  me  for  a  moment 
on  that  c>oint,  I  think  that  the  Senator 
is  slightly  in  error  as  I  understand  his 
amendment.  Our  committee  did  study  it, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  did  not 
recommend  this  unless  there  were  a 
change  in  the  rates  at  the  same  time.  I 
shall  tell  the  Senator  why.  Just  assume 
for  the  moment  that  a  man  has  an  estate 
of  $1  million  and  he  had  a  $100,000  cost 
factor  in  that  estate.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  says  he  will  pass  that  cost 
basis  over  to  the  heirs,  plus  whatever  in- 
heritance tax  has  to  be  paid  and  that  this 
will  be  the  new  basis  when  it  is  sold. 

But  it  has  a  strange  mathematical  re- 
sult, as  we  shall  see  in  this  particular 
case.  The  inheritance  tax  on  a  $1  mil- 
lion estate  is  $325,700,  which  he  has  to 
pay  the  Federal  Government,  and  they 
have  got  to  sell  this  $325,700  in  order  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  their  estate  taxes. 
This  does  not  include  his  State  in- 
heritance tax. 

The  cost  basis,  on  this  formula,  would 
be  the  original  $100,000  plus  the  $325,800 
tax  or  about  40  percent.  He  has  to  sell 
a  part  to  pay  the  estate  taxes  under 
existing  law.  Under  the  Tydings  formula 
the  cost  he  uses  would  be  about  40  per- 
cent and  the  balance  would  be  subject  to 
capital  gains. 

In  this  example  he  would  sell  securities 
or  real  estate  with  a  market  value  of 
$325,800,  and  he  would  use  a  cost  basis 
of  approximately  $140,000,  thus  owing 
capital  gains  on  $185,000.  Under  the  Gore 
amendment,  as  it  was  approved  as  a  part 
of  this  same  bill,  the  capital  gains  could 
be  taxed  as  high  as  37  Vi  percent,  or  ap- 
proximately $65,000  capital  gains  tax  on 
the  securities  he  had  sold  to  pay  his  in- 
heritance tax.  He  would  now  sell  $65,000 
more  securities  to  pay  this  capital  gains 
tax,  but  on  this  lot  of  securities  sold  he 
would  owe  another  capital  gains  tax,  and 
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he  would  need  to  sell  some  more  securi- 
ties to  pay  this  tax,  and  so  on.  * 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  it  is  not  as  complicated  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  have  us 
believe.  , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
not  compUcated  at  all. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Basically,  it  would 
mean  that  the  heir  of  the  decedent  of 
the  $1  million  estate,  when  he  sold  suf- 
ficient stock  to  pay  his  estate  taxes, 
would  have  to  pay  the  same  capital  gain 
tax  that  anybody  else  would  have  to 
pay  if  he  sold  his  stock  during  his  life- 
time. All  we  are  asking  is  that  he  be 
given  the  same  rate  on  capital  gains, 
and  not  to  be  given  some  treatment 
which  costs  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  between  $2.5  billion  and  $3  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  just  not  that 
complicated.  It  is  asking  the  same  treat- 
ment, basically,  that  the  average  work- 
ingman  gets  when  he  gets  his  capital 
gain  during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  pays 
the  same  capital  gain,  but  in  this  case 
he  must  sell  the  $325,700,  because  that 
is  the  inheritance  tax  set  under  existing 
law.  He  sells  it  to  pay  the  inheritance 
tcuc,  but  immediately  he  pays  the  capi- 
tal gains  tax  on  the  appreciation  or 
profit  on  the  $325,700.  Then  he  sells 
some  more  to  pay  this  tax.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  working  on  this  problem. 
I  agree  completel7  that  we  need  a  re- 
vision of  the  estate  tax  laws.  I  have 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  this.  But  when  that  is  done  the  rate 
structure  must  be  adjusted;  otherwise 
he  could  be  taxed  imtil  there  is  confis- 
cation. 

We  should  not  mention  names,  but 
the  name  was  menti(Hied  prominently 
of  a  man  who  served  in  the  Defense 
Department,  Mr.  Packard.  His  case  was 
cited  as  an  example.  It  was  said  he 
had  a  net  worth  of  about  $300  million. 
It  was  said  his  basis  was  on  very  little 
cost.  Let  us  assume  the  cost  was  zero, 
which  is  extreme.  The  article  said  he 
could  pass  the  estate  on  to  his  children 
and  grandchildren  and  when  they  sold 
they  could  use  not  his  original  cost  but 
present-day  market  values.  It  was 
claimed  that  using  present-day  market 
values  as  a  cost  basis  of  about  $300  mil- 
lion, with  no  capital  gains  tax  was  a 
tremendous  loophole.  What  the  article 
did  not  point  out  was  that  if  he  left  the 
$300  million  even  if  it  had  a  zero  cost, 
imder  existing  law  he  would  pay  the 
Federal  Government  $231  million  in  es- 
tate taxes.  If  he  lived  in  the  State  of 
Delaware — where  he  should  be — he 
would  pay  several  more  million  in  es- 
tate taxes  to  the  State  of  Delaware.  Our 
present  Federal  inheritance  tax  rates 
run  to  77  percent  and  State  inheritance 
taxes  are  in  addition  thereto.  Besides, 
the  lawyers  know  how  to  get  their  fat 


fees  handling  these  estates,  and  the  Ty- 
dings  amendment  has  no  provision  for 
including  this  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
basis. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sym- 
pathize with  Mr.  Packard,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States 
should  be  set  up  and  continued  with  a 
major  loophole  to  benefit  those  who  wish 
to  transfer  tremendous  estates  for  the 
benefit  of  their  heirs.  All  I  ask  is  the  same 
treatment  on  capital  gains  for  all  citi- 
zens. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  commission 
after  commission  and  reform  group  after 
reform  group  has  recommended — even 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  recom- 
mended— that  this  loophole  be  closed. 
The  difference  is  that  the  Senator  wants 
estate  taxes  to  be  lowered.  I  appreciate 
his  position  on  that.  We  have  before  us 
a  bill  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  tax  re- 
form proposal  on  which  Senators  have 
voted  innumerable  times — as  I  have — to 
increase  tax  benefits  and  give  tax  reduc- 
tions. Here  we  have  a  chance  to  close  the 
largest  single  loophole  in  the  tax  system 
of  our  present  tax  laws,  to  recoup  for  the 
Treasury  between  $2.5  billion  and  $3 
billion,  at  a  time  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  says  we  need  to  do 
everything  possible  to  tighten  our  belt.  I 
think  we  will  miss  a  great  opportunity  at 
tax  reform  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  the  Senator  was 
not  following  me  exactly.  I  think  I  get 
the  situation.  I  asked  the  Senator 
whether  there  was  anything  implied  in 
his  amendment  which  would  put  pres- 
sure on  the  inheritor  of  the  stock  to  sell 
it.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  very  adequately  answered  that  ques- 
tion. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Maryland  be 
agreeable,  either  in  his  amendment  or  in 
the  conferees,  to  seeing  that  some  way  is 
worked  out  to  acconunodate  those  who 
would  be  even  further  jeopardized  by  a 
forced  sale  because  of  the  additional  tax 
burden.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  seeing  this 
loophole  continued  and  perhaps  you 
could  devise  a  system  where  an  estate 
with  this  type  of  problem  could  have 
additional  time  in  which  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  certainly 
would  be  agreeable.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  who  certainly 
is  familiar  with  this  problem  and  also 
familiar  with  this  amendment,  has  indi- 
cated that  the  Senator's  comment  and 
request  are  certainly  reasonable.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  amendment  Is 
adopted,  I  would  hope  the  conferees 
would  take  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  the  provisions  to  allow 
more  time  would  not  be  in  conference, 
but  there  would  not  be  trouble  in  amend- 
ing the  bin  while  it  is  still  before  us  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  clarification? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  real  problem,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  which  causes  people  to 
sell  property  in  order  to  raise  taxes.  That 
problem  exists  now.  In  the  situation 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  poses, 
on  estate  taxes,  it  is  the  inheritor,  the 
fiduciary  of  the  estate  who  pays  the 
taxes.  He  has  to  get  it  now  by  selling  the 
property,  and  the  estate  consequences 
take  place  now.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator would  want  to  add  to  the  enormity 
of  the  problems  which  already  exist. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  and  Mr 
JAVrrS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  the  floor.  Tu 
whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  very 
important  to  crystallize  the  issue,  be- 
cause we  are  all  trying  to  get  to  the  point. 
Is  not  a  major  part  of  the  argmnent  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  the  in- 
heritance tax  rates  partially  reflect  that 
the  tax  on  the  capital  gains  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
argues  that  they  do  not,  that  the  in- 
heritance tax  rates  do  not  discount  that 
capital  gains  may  be  avoided  and  there- 
fore the  capital  gain  should  be  paid  in 
addition?  Is  not  that  the  essence  of  the 
issue? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  en- 
tirely. I  have  talked  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  about  this.  I  point  out 
that  Mr.  Surrey,  who  is  quoted  so  much 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  an  au- 
thority on  reform,  agrees  with  me  on  this 
point.  When  such  a  change  as  this  is 
made  the  rate  structure  must  be  changed. 
If  it  is  not  it  practically  adds  up  to  con- 
fiscation. Estate  taxes,  attorneys'  fees, 
and  other  costs  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

On  a  gift  tax  the  basis  of  the  donor  is 
carried  over,  and  the  gift  tax  is  added  to 
that.  That  is  the  new  basis,  but  the  man 
who  receives  this  gift  is  not  confronted 
with  a  forced  sale.  Besides,  gift  taxes  are 
at  lower  rates  to  compensate  for  the 
changed  formula. 

A  man  with  an  inheritance  tax  is  con- 
fronted with  a  forced  sale  to  pay  the  in- 
heritance tax.  My  friend  from  Maryland 
and  I  have  been  trying  to  work  this  out 
together  and  were  unable  to  get  a  for- 
mula in  time.  A  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  we  could  allow  a  man  to  sell 
without  a  capital  gains  tax  that  portion 
of  the  estate  which  was  necessary  to  pay 
the  inheritance  tax. 

At  first  blush,  that  looked  like  an  an- 
swer to  it.  Then  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment called  to  our  attention  that  the 
man  who  inherited  the  estate  could 
manipulate  this  aroimd  and  sell  that 
portion  which  had  the  largest  capital 
gain,  rather  than  a  security  with  the 
highest  cost  basis,  for  example. 

Then  there  is  another  point.  Suppose  a 
man  dies  and  has  a  capital  loss.  I  cite  the 
case  that  came  up  in  the  discussion  on 
this  bill.  It  arose  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing tax-exempt  bonds.  Much  of  this 
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discussion  arose  because  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  Midwest  who  had  placed  her  en- 
tire fortime  of  about  $60  million  in  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  which  is  permissible  un- 
der today's  laws,  and  she  is  paying  no 
tax  at  all.  The  question  was.  How  should 
we  approach  that  situation? 

The  committee  bill  does  not  deal  with 
tax-exempt  bonds.  But  just  take  her  case 
as  a  hypothetical  case:  We  know  that 
based  on  present  market  conditions  she 
has  at  least  a  30-percent  loss  in  her  bond 
portfolio.  That  is  an  example  where  a 
person  has  about  a  $15  million  loss. 

Unless  we  could  work  that  problem  out 
some  way  the  Government  would  owe 
her  money,  because  if  imder  the  Tydings 
amendment  the  Government  is  going  to 
put  them  on  a  capital  gains  basis  we  have 
got  to  give  them  credit  for  capital  losses. 
The  man  who  is  dead  cannot  use  this  as 
a  carry-forward  loss,  and  we  have  a 
built-in  capital  loss.  That  is  another  fac- 
tor that  the  Treasury  Department  said 
we  would  have  to  work  out. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  put 
his  finger  on  something  that  needs  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  working  on  it.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  work  with  the 
Senator  and  others  on  a  formula  to  use 
actual  cost  as  a  carryover  basis,  to  be 
meshed  in  with  a  new  rate  structure,  not 
to  achieve  a  tax  reduction  but  simply  to 
establish  equity. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will 
withhold  his  amendment  at  the  present 
time,  because  I  could  not  support  it  now, 
though  I  agree  completely  with  his  ob- 
jective. I  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  concur  that  we  would  prom- 
ise to  put  this  subject  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda  of  our  committee  next  year  and 
try  to  come  back  with  some  kind  of  a 
solution.  I  am  afraid  if  we  were  to  take 
the  Senator's  proposal  to  conference, 
working  under  the  severe  time  limitation 
that  we  are,  it  would  just  be  taken  to 
conference  and  dropped  and  that  would 
give  it  a  negative  reaction  when,  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  the  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  on  something  that  needs  to 
be  dealt  with.  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment Eis  drafted  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  should  be  withdrawn  or 
defeated. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  agree 
that  we  would  put  this  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda  next  year. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  unquestionably  talking  about  the 
one  big,  glaring  loophole  about  which 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  in  this 
bill.  If  the  Senator  would  modify  his 
amendment  to  say  that  if  the  property 
in  question  had  not  been  taxed  at  aU, 
if  zero  tax  had  been  paid,  you  would 
not  get  a  stepped-up  base,  It  Is  hard  for 
me  to  see  how  tmyone  could  quarrel  with 
that. 

Let  us  say  that  the  father,  John,  who 
bought  it  originally,  pays  $1,000  for 
something,  and  at  his  death  he  leaves 
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it  to  his  son,  Sam.  At  that  point,  let  us 
say,  it  Is  worth  $50,000. 

Sam  paid  nothing  for  it,  and  he  In- 
herits it,  but  $60,000  is  exempt  for  es- 
tate tax  piirposes,  so  no  tax  has  been 
paid. 

When  son  Sam  sells  it,  he  then  has  a 
$50,000  base,  if  he  sells  it  for  $100,000, 
although  nothing  was  ever  paid  for  it  but 
$1,000  to  begin  with.  If  Father  John  had 
never  died,  when  he  sold  it,  he  would 
have  had  a  $1,000  base,  and  if  it  were 
worth,  say,  $100,000,  he  would  pay  the 
capital  gain  on  the  $99,000.  Why  should 
the  son  have  a  tax  advantage  over  his 
father,  when  not  a  thing  has  been  paid 
in  taxes  anywhere  along  the  line?  Why 
should  Son  Sam  receive  any  better  tax 
treatment  than  Father  John?  Neither 
of  them  pays  5  cents  in  taxes  on  it;  why 
should  not  that  stock,  let  us  say,  bear 
the  initial  base  rather  than  a  stepped-up 
base,  when  no  tax  was  paid  anyway? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
comment,  if  I  may,  on  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  for  a  question? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  All  right,  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  If  a  man  buys  a  property 
for  $1,000,  and  it  is  worth  $100,000  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  certainly  has  to  pay 
an  estate  tax  on  that  property;  so  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  absolutely  in 
error  when  he  says  that  neither  this  man 
nor  his  son  John  have  paid  anything  in 
taxes  on  the  property. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  said  assuming  it  was 
worth  $50,000  at  the  time  of  the  father's 
death,  no  tax  would  have  been  paid,  be- 
cause he  had  a  $60,000  exemption  from 
estate  taxes. 

But  if  that  same  situation  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  father  had  given  his  son 
the  same  property,  it  would  work  out  just 
exactly  the  way  the  Senator  is  advocat- 
ing. He  would  have  a  $1,000  base,  plus 
any  tax,  if  any  tax  had  indeed  been  paid 
on  it;  but  if  no  tax  has  been  paid,  all  he 
would  have  would  be  the  $1,000  base  that 
the  father  had  when  he  gave  it  to  the 
son,  and  when  he,  then,  proceeded  to  sell 
it  later  for  $100,000,  he  would  be  taxed 
on  the  $100,000.  If  something  has  passed 
from  one  to  another  without  any  tax  be- 
ing paid,  I  cannot  see  why  the  full  tax 
shoiUd  not  be  paid  on  that  transaction. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  3^eld  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  first 
blush  this  amendment  seems  to  have 
great  merit.  Then,  as  I  read  it,  I  find 
some  troublesome  questions. 

First,  it  occurs  to  me  that  rather  than 
increasing  the  mobility  of  capital,  it 
would  decrease  it,  because  the  heir  will 
be  locked  into  the  property  himself.  So 
we  would  find  that  the  tendency  to  un- 
load the  stock  or  the  asset  would  be 
postponed,  rather  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  he  would  be  locked  in  because  he 
would  have  to  pay  the  same  capital  gains 
tax  as  his  father,  the  man  who  bought 


the  asset  to  begin  with?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator consider  that  being  locked  in,  be- 
cause you  have  to  pay  the  normal  capi- 
tal gains  tax? 

Mr.  PELL.  He  Is  just  as  locked  in  as 
his  father. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  He  Is  put  In  a  better 
position  than  his  father  was. 
Mr.  PELL.  WeU,  he  is. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  fee  Inequity, 
and  it  costs  the  taxpayers  $2.5  billion  a 
year. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  just  wanted  to  point  out 
that  the  property  would  be  locked  in  for 
a  longer,  not  for  a  shorter  period.  I 
would  point  out  further  that  the  tax 
would  be  regressive,  because  the  heir  of 
a  rich  man  with  an  increased  tax  base 
will  have  a  smaller  capital  gains  tax  to 
pay  when  he  sells  than  would  the  heir  of 
a  poor  man. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  No,  he  would  not. 
Mr.  PELL.  Yes,  he  would.  Figure  it  out. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  believe   it 
would  be  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  rich  msm  leaves  an 
estate  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  a  unit  of  property  in  the 
estate — is  the  same  as  that  in  the  estate 
of  a  poor  man.  gut  because  of  the  great- 
er estate  tax  p^^  the  tax  base  cost  for 
the  rich  man's  hair  would  be  less. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Estate  taxes  are  grad- 
uated. If  you  have  a  small  estate,  you 
pay  a  lower  rate  thtm  if  you  have  a  large 
estate. 

Mr.  PELL.  AU  right.  But  the  heir  of 
the  rich  man's  estate  would  have  paid 
the  larger  rate,  and  the  difference  in 
value  between  the  acquisition-cost  value 
and  the  actual  value  would  be  less  for 
the  rich  man  than  for  the  poor  man. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No;  the  value  will  de- 
pend on  the  original  cost  basis. 

Mr.  PELL.  Then  this  question  comes  to 
mind:  His  total  assets  are  in  a  house.  If 
his  children  inherit  the  house,  and  his 
estate  pays  the  estate  tax  on  it.  and  his 
children  move  to  California,  will  they 
not  then  be  in  a  position  where  they  will 
have  to  pay  a  confiscatory  tax  on  the 
house,  and  not  be  able  to  buy  a  house  In 
California? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No.  When  you  sell  yoiu- 
residence,  under  the  present  capital 
gains  law,  if  you  invest  in  another  resi- 
dence within  a  specifled  period  of  time, 
any  capital  gain  is  excluded,  provided 
you  reinvest  it  in  another  home. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  Is  correct,  and 
on  that  point  I  am  incorrect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  As  massive  as  this  bill 
is — 585  pages — ^it  is  totally  impossible  for 
it  to  deal  with  every  ttuc  problem  that 
exists.  Estate  taxes  need  some  attention, 
but  they  have  to  be  considered  as  a  pack- 
age. Estate  taxes,  gift  taxes,  and  capital 
gains  taxes,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  pointed  out,  have 
to  be  considered  together,  and  an  adjust- 
ment of  one,  without  taking  into  account 
the  others  and  an  appropriate  adjust- 
ment in  rates,  will  lead  to  all  sorts  of 
problems. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  f rmn  Ne- 
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brtiska.  But  this  Is  not  an  estate  tax  that 
we  are  talking  about.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  Senator  that  an  estate  tax 
ought  to  be  considered.  However,  we  are 
talking  about  a  part  of  the  income  tax 
structure  known  as  capital  gains. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  this  is  a  part  of  the 
estate  tax  because  it  involves  the  total 
tax  involved  in  the  transfer  of  property 
from  one  generation  to  the  other. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  and,  I  think,  the 
Law  Institute  have  been  doing  some  work 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  about  ready  with  its 
report  on  the  whole  area  of  gift  and  es- 
tate taxes.  It  is  very  much  in  need  of  re- 
form. However,  we  cannot  take  one 
portion  of  it  without  creating  more  prob- 
lems than  exist  now. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  looking  to  Congress 
to  enact  a  tax  reform  measure.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  on  at  lesist 
two  or  three  occasions  within  the  last 
2  or  3  weeks  has  urged  Congress  to  report 
a  fiscally  responsible  tax  reform  measure 
which  does  not  result  in  a  deficit  cost  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  Committees  con- 
ferees will  finally  come  up  with.  How- 
ever, certainly  if  this  amendment  were 
agreed  to  and  taken  to  conference,  we 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  living 
up  to  oiu:  responsibility  and  to  the  ad- 
monition of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  report  a  fiscally  responsible 
tax  reform  measiu-e  than  we  would  if  the 
bill  were  to  go  to  conference  without 
the  amendment. 

I  concur  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  the  area  of 
the  estate  tax,  the  entire  area  of  be- 
quests, needs  to  be  reconsidered  and  re- 
vised and  studied.  However,  this  is  the 
first  major  income  tax  reform  package 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  in 
Congress  for  many  years.  And  if  we  pass 
it  by  without  voting  to  close  this  major 
loophole,  I  think  we  will  be  deficient  in 
our  responsibility. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware realizes  the  need  to  support  the 
measure  and  will  agree  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference and  see  if  the  conferees  cannot 
use  it  In  conference  to  come  back  with 
a  fiscally  responsible  tax  measure  and 
not  wind  up  still  having  the  largest  sin- 
gle glaring  tax  loophole  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  has  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  conferees  to  bring  back  a 
bill  that  is  properly  balanced.  I  wish  I 
could  have  that  confidence  in  the  con- 
ferees. I  only  wish  that  speech  had  been 
made  and  listened  to  a  little  earlier  when 
other  votes  were  being  taken. 

The  Senate  has  already,  by  its  preced- 
ing votes,  caused  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the 
Government  of  $10  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  is  a  result  of  Senate  ac- 
tion compared  with  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee. 

We  are  not  going  to  correct  that  de- 
ficiency here.  That  estimate  of  $10  bil- 
lion does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
Riblcoff  amendment  which  would  result 
in  an  additional  $1.7  billion  loss.  That 
loss  will  not  become  effective  for  2  years. 


In  1970  we  will  lose,  to  be  exact,  $9,950 
billion  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  the  last  few  days  in  passing 
amendments. 

When  we  talk  about  fiscal  responsi- 
bility it  sounds  very  nice,  but  speeches 
have  very  Uttle  c&sh  value. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator would  agree  that  an  additional  $2.5 
billion  in  the  Treasury  would  help. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
agree  on  that.  I  wish  the  Senator  could 
have  been  more  enthusiastic  on  the  other 
votes 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  voted  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  tax  depletion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  voted  with  the 
Senator  time  and  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  may  be  an  area  that  needs  to 
be  dealt  with.  However,  it  cannot  be  dealt 
with  on  the  Senate  fioor,  nor  can  it  be 
handled  in  the  conference,  with  all  of  the 
major  problems  that  the  conferees  have, 
and  get  a  bill  back  to  the  Senate  in  time 
to  act  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  call  attention  again  to  a  hypothet- 
ical case.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  with  a 
$1  million  estate.  Say  that  he  has  a  $100,- 
000  cost  factor.  When  he  dies  he  owes 
$325,700  in  estate  taxes.  They  have  to  sell 
a  part  of  the  estate  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  the  inheritance  taxes. 

They  take  the  $325,700  and  add  it  to 
the  $100,000  as  a  new  basis  of  cost.  That 
brings  them  to  $425,700,  or  a  little  more 
than  40  percent  cost  that  they  can  carry 
forward. 

When  they  sell  $325,000  worth  of  secu- 
rities to  pay  the  inheritance  tax  they 
use  a  cost  factor  of  about  $150,000  against 
it,  and  he  has  $175,000  profit,  or  capital 
gains. 

When  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  Gore 
amendment  it  raised  the  top  capital  gain 
rate  to  37.5  percent.  Under  the  Tydings 
amendment  the  heirs  would  be  forced  to 
sell  more  property  in  order  to  pay  the 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  property  sold  to 
pay  the  inheritance  tax.  They  would  then 
have  to  sell  more  of  the  estate  to  raise 
this  extra  money,  thus  creating  an  ob- 
ligation for  more  capital  gains  tax.  They 
have  to  sell  more  in  order  to  pay  that. 
That  is  near  confiscation. 

If  that  is  what  Senators  want  to  do, 
then  vote  for  the  Tidings  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oi-dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair    with    the    distinguished    Senator 


from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arlzotm 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  31, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[No.  181  Leg.] 
YEAS— 31 


Allen 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Burdlclt 

Holland 

Pastore 

Case 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Hughes 

Riblcoff 

Eagleton 

Javits 

Schweiker 

EUender 

Long 

Spong 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Tidings 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Harris 

Miller 

NAYS— 47 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Allott 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Baker 

Pong 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Goodell 

Pell 

Bible 

Gumey 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Rcott 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dole 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Domlnick 

Mclntyre 

WUllams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Montoya 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Stevens 
PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS, 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 


Griffin,  for 

Mansfleld, 

against. 

NOT  VOl'ING- 

-19 

Anderson 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Cannon 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Cranston 

Nelson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Goldwater 

RvisseU 

Young,  Ohio 

Gravel 

Smith.  lU. 

MathlM 

Sparkman 
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So  Mr.  TYDINGS'  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  tax 
reform  bill  presently  before  us  contains 
a  number  of  very  significant  provisions. 
Most  have  been  thoroughly  debated,  and 
therefore  the  public  is  very  much  aware 
of  them. 

There  Is  in  the  bill,  however,  a  little 
noticed  provision  of  immense  Importance 
to  hundreds  of  small  businessmen  all 
over  America. 

I  am  referring  to  section  516  of  the 
bill  which  adds  a  new  section,  section 
1252,  entitled  "Transfers  of  Franchises, 
Trademarks,  and  Trade  Names,"  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  That  section 
clarifies  the  law  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  to  be  accorded  some  of  the 
payments  made  by  small  business  fran- 
chisees for  their  franchises.  Specifically, 
the  bill  explicitly  provides  that  the  con- 
tingent payments  made  by  a  franchisee 
under  existing  and  future  franchise 
agreements  are  deductible  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses.  Iden- 
tical treatment  is  afforded  in  the  case  of 
trademarks  and  trade  names. 

The  business  phenomenon  of  fran- 
chising has,  as  we  know,  given  a  tremen- 
dous boost  to  the  whole  area  of  small 
business  in  the  United  States.  Franchis- 
ing came  into  prominence  only  relatively 
recently,  at  a  time  when  it  appeared  that 
the  sole  business  proprietor,  the  "little 
man,"  had  forever  lost  his  opportunity  to 
compete  in  a  marketplace  of  growing 
business  giants.  Efforts  to  hold  open  the 
opportunity  for  individual  Americans 
with  limited  capital  to  enter  into  busi- 
nesses of  their  own  deserve  our  encour- 
agement, and  this  provision  of  the  tax 
bill  provides  that  kind  of  encouragement. 
It  does  so  very  simply — merely  by  clear- 
ing up  the  thrust  of  existing  law  which 
had  been  made  imcertain  by  court  deci- 
sions. 

I  think  the  necessity  for  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  law  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  example  which  appears  as  part 
of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  In  the  course  of  de- 
veloping this  tax  reform  bill: 

Thx  Problem — An  Illtjstbative  Cass 

PACTS 

Assume  that  Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Public,  a 
retired  but  still  vigorous  couple  who  have  ac- 
ciunulated  a  sum  of  money  by  diligent  sav- 
ing, respond  to  an  advertisement  In  a  fi- 
nancial Journal  stating  that  "a  food  franchis- 
ing business  with  good  Income  potential  is 
available  for  a  modest  capital  investment." 
They  are  contacted  by  the  franchisor  who 
shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  the  standard  fran- 
chise agreement  (which,  in  fact,  is  essen- 
tially like  many  existing  franchise  arrange- 
ments) pursuant  to  which  they  would  be 
granted  the  exclusive  right  to  prepare  and 
sell  spareribs  under  the  trade  name  "Super 
Ribs"  in  a  defined  geopraphlcal  area.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Public's  rights  would  continue  as  long 
as  they  maintained  a  certain  quality  stand- 


ard and  made  an  annual  payment  of  25  cents 
per  pound  of  spareribs  sold. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  sign  the  agreement  and 
in  1968  they  sell  100,000  pounds  of  spareribs 
at  •1.0(J  per  pound.  They  pay  the  franchisor 
$25,000  and  Incur  additional  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  $63,000  In  1068.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Public  report  $12,000  ($100,000  less 
total  costs  of  operation,  $88,000)  on  their 
1968  return  as  income  from  the  operation  of 
the  franchise  business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public's  1968  return  as  au- 
dited and  the  revenue  agent  disallows  the 
deduction  taken  for  the  $25,000  franchise 
payment  on  the  ground  that  the  franchise 
agreement  granted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  "all 
substantial  rights"  to  the  trade  name  "Super 
Ribs'-  In  the  specified  territory.  The  agent 
maintains  tha-t  such  rights  represent  a  cap- 
ital asset  having  an  indeterminate  useful 
life  and  that,  accordingly,  the  franchise  pay- 
ment of  $25,000  represents  a  non-deductible 
capital  outlay. 

THE     DECISION      IN     DUNN      V.     VITTTED     STATES 

In  September  1968  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Tenth  Circuit  in  Dunn  v.  United 
States,  400  F.2d  679,  affirming.  259  F.  Supp. 
828  (D.C.  Okla.  1966),  a  case  Involving  pay- 
ments of  28  cents  per  gallon  of  Dairy  Queen 
mix  used  by  a  franchisee,  upheld  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  position.  The  gallonage  pay- 
ments were  disallowed  as  a  depreciation  de- 
duction with  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  asset 
purchased  thereby,  viz.,  the  franchise  right 
to  market  under  the  Dairy  Queen  name, 
solely  because  the  life  of  the  franchise  was 
of  an  unascertalnable  length  (it  could  be 
ended  by  the  franchisee  by  non-payment 
of  the  gallonage  charges  or  by  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  franchise,  or  by  the  fran- 
chisor upon  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  by  the  franchisee). 

THE    DISASTROtrs    ECONOMIC    CONSEQUENCES    OF 
THE    DUNN    DECISION 

Let  us  examine  the  Intolerable  economic 
situation  Into  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public 
have  been  placed  by  the  Dunn  decision.  Now 
their  taxable  income  for  1968  has  been  in- 
creased to  $37,000.  Twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars of  this  $37,000  ordinary  income  repre- 
sents an  "Investment"  in  an  asset  which  has 
little  or  no  resale  value.*  The  remaining 
$12,000  earned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  from 
the  operation  of  their  franchise  will  probably 
be  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  Income  tax 
due  on  this  alleged  $37,000  income.**  If  the 
audit  occurs  In  1972  the  situation  is  even 
more  drastic  since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  would 
be  faced  with  having  three  taxable  years  in 
issue  with  a  substantial  interest  payment 
to  boot.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  tax  sit- 
uation will  force  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  to 
business  will  have  departed  from  the  U.S. 
abandon  their  franchise — and  an .  ther  small 
scene. 

Mr.  President,  by  removing  the 
doubts  surrounding  the  tax  treatment  of 
the  cost  of  acquiring  a  franchise,  this 
tax  bill  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  small 
business  in  America.  Without  the  new 
section,  the  new  vitality  of  American 
small  business  would  begin  to  ebb  once 
again.  I  look  forward — and  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues  do — to  the  passage  of  this 
bill  and  enactment  of  this  new  section 
before  us  into  positive  law. 


*It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  anyone 
would  be  willing  to  pay  the  franchise  his  cost 
basis  for  the  franchise  and,  in  addition,  as- 
sume the  burden  of  continuing  the  produc- 
tion payments  to  the  original  franchisor 
with  no  tax  benefit  In  the  form  of  a  ciurent 
deduction  for  any  of  the  payments. 

**The  increase  In  state  income  taxes  must 
also  be  taken  into  account. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   SIB 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  amendment 
No.  315. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Cleek.  On 
page  189,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  through  line  7,  on  page  195,  insert 
the  following : 
Sec.  211.FABM  Losses. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  IX  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relaUng  to  items  not  deducti- 
ble) is  amended  by  adding  after  section  277 
(added  by  section  121(b)  (3)  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  278.  Limitation  on  Deductions  Attrib- 
utable TO  Farming. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  In  the  business  ot  farming, 
the  deductions  attributable  to  such  business 
which,  but  for  this  section,  would  be  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)   the  adjusted  farm  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 
"(2)  the  higher  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  special  deductloaa 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (d)  (3) )  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  $16,000  ($7,500  In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried individual  filing  a  separate  return),  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income  (taxable  income  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation)  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  to  all  sources  other  than  the 
business  of  farming  (determined  before  the 
application  of  this  section)  exceeds  $15,000 
($7,500  in  the  case  of  a  married  individual 
filing  a  separate  return) . 

"(b)  Exception  por  Taxpayers  Using  Cer- 
tain Accounting  Rules. — 

"(1)  In  General. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  taxpayer  who  has  filed  a 
statement,  which  is  effective  for  the  taxable 
year,  that — 

"(A)  he  is  using,  and  will  use,  a  method 
of  accounting  in  computing  taxable  income 
from  the  business  of  farming  which  uses  in- 
ventories in  determining  income  and  deduc- 
tions for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  he  is  charging,  and  will  charge,  to 
capital  account  all  expenditures  paid  or  In- 
curred in  the  business  of  farming  which  are 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  acount  (in- 
cluding such  expenditures  which  the  tax- 
payer may,  under  this  chapter  or  regxUations 
prescribed  thereunder,  otherwise  treat  or 
elect  to  treat  as  expenditures  which  are  not 
chargeable  to  capital  account) . 

"(2)  Time,  manpower,  and  xitbct  of 
statement. — A  statement  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  filed  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law  (including  ex- 
such  taxable  year,  and  shall  be  made  and 
filed  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations.  Such 
statement  shall  be  binding  on  the  taxpayer, 
and  be  effective,  for  such  taxable  year  and 
for  all  subsequent  taxable  years  and  may 
not  be  revoked  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Chance  op  method  op  accounting, 
ETC. — If,  in  connection  with  a  statement  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  a  taxpayer  changes  bis 
method  of  accounting  in  computing  taxable 
Income  or  changes  a  method  of  treating  ex- 
penditures chargeable  to  capital  account, 
such  change  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  and,  in  the  case  of  a  change  in 
method  of  accounting,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  not  initiated  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(c)  Carryback  and  Carrtover  op  Disal- 
lowed Farm  Operating  Losses. — 

"(1)  In  gxnkral. — Th«  disallowed  farm 
operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  (herein- 
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after  referred  to  as  the  'loss  year')  shall  be — 

"(A)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding the  loss  year,  and 

"(B)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  5  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing the  loss  year, 

and  (subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
paragraph  (2) )  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  such  years,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  allowance  of 
the  net  operating  loss  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 172. 

"(2)   Limitations. — 

"(A)  In  gknebal. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  taxable  year  for  disal- 
lowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  to  such  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  taxpayers'  net  farm  Income  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(B)  Caxrtbacks. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  foi  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  to 
such  taxable  year  shall  not  be  allowable  to 
the  extent  it  would  increase  or  produce  a  net 
operating  loss  (as  defined  in  section  172(c)) 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Treatment  as  net  operating  loss 
CARRYBACK. — Exccpt  as  provided  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss  carry- 
back shall,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  be 
treated  In  the  same  manner  as  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback. 

"(d)  Oefinitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)     ADJT7STED     FARM     CROSS     INCOME. The 

term  'adjusted  farm  gross  income'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the  gross 
Income  derived  from  the  business  of  farm- 
ing for  such  taxable  year  (including  recog- 
nized gains  derived  from  sales,  exchanges,  or 
Involuntary  conversions  of  farm  property), 
reduced,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  by  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  on  sales,  exchanges,  or  in- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property 
which,  under  section  1231(a),  are  treated  as 
gains  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  as- 
sets held  for  more  than  6  months  exceed  the 
recognized  losses  on  sales,  exchanges,  or  In- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property  which 
under  section  1231(a)  are  treated  as  losses 
from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  6  months,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  described  In  section  1231(a) 
exceed  the  recognized  losses  described  in 
such  section. 

"(2)  Net  farm  income. — The  term  'net  farm 
Income'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  gross  income  derived  from  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  for  such  taxable  year  (in- 
cluding recognized  gains  derived  from  sales, 
exchanges,  or  involuntary  conversions  of 
farm  property),  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  deductions  allowable  under  this 
chapter  (other  than  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section)  for  such  taxable  year  which  are 
attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  amount  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  whichever  Is 
lower. 

"(3)  Special  deductions. — The  term  'spe- 
cial deductions'  means  the  deductions  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  which  are  paid  or 
incurred  In  the  business  of  farming  and 
which  are  attributable  to — 

"(A)  taxes, 

"(B)  Interest, 

"(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  losses  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty, 

"(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  attribu- 
table to  droiif ht,  and 


"(E)  recognized  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  Involuntary  conversions  of 
farm  property. 

"(4)  Farm  property. — The  term  'farm  prop- 
erty' means  property  which  is  used  in  the 
business  of  farming  and  which  is  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 1231(b)  (determined  without  regard  to 
the  period  for  which  held) . 

"(5)  Disallowed  farm  operating  loss. — 
The  term  'disallowed  farm  operating  loss' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  disallowed  as  deductions  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  taxable  year,  re- 
duced, in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  by  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  which- 
ever is  lower. 

"(e)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Business  op  farming. — A  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  engaged  in  the  business  of 
farming  for  any  taxable  year  if — 

"(A)  any  deduction  is  allowable  under 
section  162  or  167  for  any  expense  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  any  farm  prop- 
erty held  by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(B)  any  deduction  would  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  otherwise  be  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  under  section  212  or  167  for  any 
expense  paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  property  held  for 
the  production  of  income  which  is  used  in 
farming. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragaph,  farming  does 
not  include  the  raising  of  timber.  In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  who  Is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  fanning  for  any  taxable  year  by  reason 
of  subparagraph  (B),  property  held  for  the 
production  of  Income  which  is  used  in  farm- 
ing shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  be 
treated  as  property  used  in  such  business. 

"(2)  Income  and  deductions. — The  deter- 
mination of  whether  any  item  of  income  is 
derived  from  the  business  of  farming  and 
whether  any  deduction  is  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  shall  be  made  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  but  no  deduction  allowable  under 
section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for  capi- 
tal gains)  shall  be  attributable  to  such  busi- 
ness. 

"(3)  Controlled  group  of  corporations. — 
If  two  or  more  corporations  which — 

"(A)  are  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  (as  defined  in 
section  1563)  on  a  December  31,  and 

"(B)  have  not  filed  a  statement  under 
subsection  (b)  which  is  eflfectlve  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  Includes  such  December  31, 
each  have  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  (before  the  application 
of  subsection  (a) )  in  excess  of  its  gross  in- 
come derived  from  such  business  for  its  tax- 
able year  which  includes  such  December  31, 
then,  in  applying  subsection  (a)  for  such 
taxable  year,  the  $15,000  amount  specified  In 
paragraph  (2)(B)  of  such  subsection  shall 
be  reduced  for  each  such  corporation  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $15,- 
000  as  the  excess  of  such  deductions  over 
such  gross  income  of  such  corporation  bears 
to  the  aggregate  excess  of  such  deductions 
over  such  gross  Income  of  all  such  corpora- 
tions. 

"(4)  Partnerships. — A  business  of  farming 
carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall  be  treated 
as  carried  on  by  the  members  of  such  part- 
nership in  proportion  to  their  interest  In 
such  partnership.  To  the  extent  that  Income 
and  deduction  attributable  to  a  business  of 
farming  are  treated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  income  and  deductions  of  members 
of  a  partnership,  such  Income  and  deductions 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  partnership. 


"(5)  Two  OR  more  businesses. — If  a  tax- 
payer is  engaged  In  two  or  more  businesses 
of  farming,  such  businesses  shall  be  treated 
as  a  single  business. 

"(6)  Related  integrated  businesses. — If  a 
taxpayer  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing and  is  also  engaged  in  one  or  more  busi- 
nesses which  are  directly  related  to  his  busi- 
ness of  farming  and  are  conducted  on  an  In- 
tegrated basis  with  his  business  of  farming, 
the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  all  such 
businesses  as  a  singled  business  engaged  in 
the  business  of  farming.  An  election  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  In  such  man- 
ner, at  such  time,  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(7)  Subchapter  s  corporations  and  their 
shareholders. — 

"For  special  treatment  of  electing  small 
business  corporations  which  do  not  file  state- 
ments under  subsection  (b)  and  of  the 
shareholders  of  such  corporations,  see  sec- 
tion 1380. 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — Sub- 
chapter S  (relating  to  election  of  certain 
small  business  corporations  as  to  taxable 
status)  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
1379  (as  added  by  section  531(a)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  1380.  Electing   Small   Business   Cor- 
porations Engaged  in  Business 
of  Farming. 
"(a)  Separate  Application  to  Farming  In- 
come   and    Deductions. — Under    regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  which 
Is  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  during 
its  taxable  year   (other  than  a  corporation 
which  has  filed  a  statement  under  se(ition 
278(b)    which  is  effective  for  such   taxable 
year),  and  the  shareholders  of  such  corpora- 
tion, shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections 
1373   through   1378,  separately  with  respect 


"(1)  income  derived  from  the  business  of 
farming  by  such  corporation  and  deductions 
attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"(2)  all  other  Income  and  deductions  of 
such  corporation. 

In  computing  the  taxable  Income  and  undis- 
tributed taxable  Income,  or  net  operating 
loss,  of  such  corporation  with  respect  to  the 
business  of  farming,  no  deduction  otherwise 
allowable  under  this  chapter  shall  be  dis- 
allowed to  such  corporation  under  section 
278. 

"(b)  Shareholders  Treated  an  Engaged  in 
Business  op  Farming,  etc. — For  purposes  of 
section  278 — 

"(1)  each  shareholder  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  to  which  subsection  (a) 
applies  shall  be  treated  as  engaged  In  the 
business  of  farming. 

"(2)  the  undistributed  taxable  income  of 
such  corporation  which  is  Included  in  the 
gross  income  of  such  shareholder  under  sec- 
tion 1373  and  is  attributable  to  Income  and 
deductions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (1), 
and  dividends  received  which  are  attributable 
to  such  Income  and  deductions  and  are  dis- 
tributed out  of  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
taxable  year  as  specified  In  section  316(a) 
(2),  shall  be  treated  as  income  derived  from 
the  business  of  farming  by  such  shareholder, 
and 

"(3)  the  deduction  allowable  (before  the 
application  of  section  278)  to  such  share- 
holder under  section  1374  as  his  portion  of 
such  corporation's  net  operating  loss  attrib- 
utable to  income  and  deductions  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
deduction  attributable  to  the  business  of 
farming. 

"(c)  Special  Rules  of  Section  298(e)  Ap- 
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pucABLE. — ^For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
special  rules  set  forth  In  section  278(e)  shall 
apply." 

(c)  Clerical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— (1)  The  table  of  section  for  part 
IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

Sec.  278.  Limitation  on  deductions  attribu- 
table to  farming." 

(2)  Section  172(1)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  For  limitations  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming  and  special  treatment  of 
disallowed  farm  operating  losses,  see  section 
278." 

(3)  Section  381(c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(24)  Farm  operation  i,oss  carryovers. — 
The  acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  disallowed 
farm  operating  loss  carryovers  under  sec- 
tion 278  of  the  distributor  or  transferor  cor- 
poration." 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  S 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1380.  Electing  small  business  corpor- 
ations engaged  in  business  of 
farming." 

(d)  Effective  Date. — Tlie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969, 
except  that  for  purposes  of  applying  section 
278(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  added  by  subsection  (a) )  with 
respect  to  disallowed  farm  operating  losses  of 
any  taxpayer  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  such  date — 

(1)  such  amendments  shall  also  apply  to 
the  3  taxable  years  of  such  taxpayer  preced- 
ing the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
such  date,  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom 
section  1380(b)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (b) )  applies  for  any  of  his  first 
3  taxable  years  beginning  after  such  date, 
section  1380  of  such  Code  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration of  which  such  taxpayer  is  a  share- 
holder for  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  each 
such  taxable  year  of  such  taxpayer,  but  only 
with  respect  to  any  such  preceding  taxable 
year  for  which  the  corporation  was  an  elect- 
ing small  business  corporation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Presi(3ent,  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  several  Members.  I  say 
to  the  majority  leader  that  I  intend  to 
make  a  statement  about  the  amendment 
tonight,  but  I  hope  there  will  not  be  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  until  sometime 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 


ADDITIONAL  SUPERGRADE 
POSITIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  556,  S.  2325. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  business  will  be 
laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  bill  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
biU  (S.  2325)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional 


positions  in  grades  OS-16,  OS-17,  and 
GS-18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  Hie  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment  at  the  top  of  page  2,  insert : 

(e)(1)  Section  6108(c)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting 
";  and"  in  place  thereof,  and  by  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(10)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  subject  to  the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may  place 
a  total  of  eight  positions  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  GS-16, 17,  and  18." 

(2)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph  after  paragraph 
(91): 

"(92)  Assistant  Secretary,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  .-ead : 

S.  2325 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5108(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "2,577"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "2,727". 

(b)  Section  S108(b)  (2)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "28"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "44". 

(c)  Section  S108(c)(l)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "64"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "90". 

(d)  Section  5108(c)  (2)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "110"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "140". 

(e)(1)  Section  S108(c)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8) ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  "; 
and"  in  place  thereof,  and  by  inserting  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  a  total  of  eight  positions  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  aS-16, 17,  and  18." 

(2)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph  after  para- 
graph (91) : 

"(92)  Assistant  Secretary,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution." 

Sec  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  certain  administrative  au- 
thorities for  the  National  Security  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  May  29, 
1959,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  402,  note).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  his 
designee  for  the  purpose)  Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  establish  in  the  National  Security 
Agency  (A)  professional  engineering  posi- 
tions primarily  concerned  with  research  and 
development  and  (B)  professional  positions 
in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  medi- 
cine, and  crjrptology;  and 

"(2)  fix  the  respective  rates  of  pay  of  such 
positions  at  rates  equal  to  rates  of  basic 
pay  contained  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Officers  and  employees  appointed  to  positions 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees appointed  to  positions  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  who  may  be  paid  at  rates  equal 
to  rates  of  basic  pay  contained  In  grades  16, 
17,  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule.". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmmO  officer.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  presiding  officer.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "2,737"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2,772". 

On  page  3,  after  line  10,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Of  the  additional  positions  author- 
ized to  be  placed  in  OS-16,  17,  and  18  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  45  positions  shall 
initiaUy  be  allocated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  those  positions  which  the 
Commission  determines  are  identical  or  sub- 
stantially Identical  to  positions  now  classi- 
fied in  GS-16,  17,  or  18,  but  which  have  not 
been  identically  classified  because  of  the 
numerical  limitations  contained  in  section 
5108(a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  address  the 
Senate  concerning  an  amendment  which 
is  important  to  civil  service  employees  in 
regional  o£Bces  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  in  Alaska  when 
S.  2325,  a  bill  to  create  150  new  civil 
service  supergrade  positions,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  the  amendment 
I  am  now  offering  was  not  considered  at 
that  time. 

My  amendment  to  S.  2325  will  correct 
a  major  deficiency  In  the  assignment  of 
different  salary  grades  to  Federal  re- 
gional offices  having  the  same  respon- 
sibilities. Due  to  a  lack  of  supergrade 
positions,  personnel  in  field  offices  are 
working  in  similar  posts  by  description 
and  responsibility  but  are  not  receiving 
the  same  pay  scale.  The  amendment  I 
propose  will  create  45  additional  super- 
grade  positions  throughout  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  this  inequity.  These 
positions  will  involve  only  field  offices,  not 
the  central  offices  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  administration's  representative, 
the  Hon.  Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, testified  in  hearings  held  on  July 
9,  1969,  before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  in  support  of  such 
an  amendment.  He  stated  at  that  time 
that  there  are  presentiy  45  inequities  in 
supergrade-tsrpe  positions  primarily  in 
the  field  service  of  Federal  agencies  that 
need  to  be  corrected. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  represen- 
tative, the  Hon.  Roger  W.  Jones,  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  this  amendment  in  hear- 
ing held  on  July  9, 1969. 
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At  this  time,  then,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2325  which  will  eliminate  the 
salary  inequities  in  field  office  Civil  Serv- 
ice positions  by  creating  45  additional 
supergrade  posts.  This  amendment  will 
insure  comparable  pay  for  comparable 
duties  in  the  regional  offices. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation  which  will 
affect  civil  service  employees  in  field  of- 
fices throughout  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  amendment  and  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Hampton  and  Mr.  Jones  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  of  Mr.  Robert  Hampton's 

Statement 

The    Use    of   45    Additional    General-Quota 

Spaces   to   Overcome   Existing   Inequities, 

Primarily  In  the  Field  Service 

There  are  novtr  45  Inequities  in  supergrade- 
type  positions,  of  which  15  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  That  agency 
has  30  Regional  Directors  whose  positions 
are  identical;  IS  of  these  positions  are  classi- 
fied in  grade  aS-16  but,  because  of  the  un- 
availability of  spaces,  the  15  positions  are 
classified  in  grade  OS-15. 

Of  the  remaining  10  inequitable  situa- 
tions, 22  Involve  positions  in  the  field  serv- 
ices of  various  agencies.  For  example,  of  the 
7  Regional  Managers  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  5  occupy  positions  which  are  classi- 
fied in  grades  OS-16;  but,  for  lack  of  spaces, 
the  positions  of  the  other  2  are  classified 
one  grade  lower.  Eight  inequities  involved 
"Headquarters"  positions  located  in  a  num- 
ber of  agencies. 

As  I  indicated  during  CSC  testimony,  we 
would  be  pleased  if  your  Committee  decides 
to  make  an  additional  allocation  of  45  spaces 
to  the  general  quota,  over  and  above  those 
spaces  now  proposed  in  S.  2315,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  these  Inequities.  We 
recommend,  however,  that  the  45  spaces  not 
be  legislatively  earmarked  for  the  specific 
positions.  If  the  additional  45  spaces  are 
provided,  we  will  use  them  to  eliminate 
the  Inequities  set  forth  above,  but  we  strong- 
ly feel  that  they  should  be  as  available  for 
future  Oovemment-wlde  use  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  Federal  service  as 
are  the  current  quota  of  2,577  supergrade 
spAces. 

Excerpt  of  Mr.  Roger  Jones'  Statement 
Senator  Stevens.  Would  you  tell  me  one 
thing,  Mr.  Jones:  Would  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  any  objection  to  the  final  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Hampton  concerning  the 
equaUzatlon  of  field  positions  and  additional 
allocation  of  supergrades  so  that  the  field 
positions  whltfh  have  the  same  responsibility 
would  be  on  the  same  level? 

Mr.  Jones.  Quite  the  contrary:  the  Bureau 
bas  believed  for  some  time  that  the  field  has 
been  overlooked  to  some  degree  In  the  allo- 
cation of  supergrade  positions  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  most  of  which  run  to  manage- 
ment doctrine  as  established  by  the  heads  of 
the  departments  themselves.  Beginning  some 
years  ago  and  continuing  with  considerable 
rising  action  In  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  again 
very  much  in  the  forefront  of  the  present 
administration's  plans  is  a  system  for  assign- 
ment of  greater  responsibilities  to  the  field, 
the  creation  of  a  more  logical,  more  rational, 
and  more  Integrated  field  structure  for  agen- 
cies operating  in  like  areas.  With  thU  dele- 
gation of  additional  authority  for  the  field, 
there  is  an  urgent  and  compelling  case  for 


assignment  of  more  supergrade  positions  to 
the  field  installations. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
this  bill  a  specific  assignment  of  supergrades 
for  the  field  allocations. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  would  certainly  be  no 
objection  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  none  from  the  Ad- 
ministration to  such  a  move. 

Senator  Stevens.  My  experience  when  I  was 
downtown  was,  if  we  needed  a  supergrade, 
it  was  always  easier  to  get  rid  of  a  Job  out  in 
the  field  than  In  Washington.  I  don't  have 
any  other  questions  unless  the  staff  has  any. 

Mr.  Minton.  No  questions. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman;  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  be 
coated. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  In 
yielding,  I  want  it  understood  that  I  have 
not  lost  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield, 
if  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor  imder 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
tax  bill  be  laid  aside.  The  floor  will  then 
revert  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
basis,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request  for  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF   1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily  so 
that  I  may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


Tlie  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Page  427,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  following: 
"(11)  Works  of  improvement  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act. — Property  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
payer to  implement  a  plan  of  a  local  orga- 
nization for  works  of  Improvement  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  16 
U.S.C.  sec.  1001  et  seq.)  shall  be  treated  as 
pre-terminatlcn  property,  if  application  for 
Federal  assistance  with  respect  to  such  works 
of  improvement  was  made  under  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  or  before 
April  18,  1969." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  modify  the  transition 
rules  applicable  to  repeal  of  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  taxpayer  from  being  denied  the 
investment  credit  for  property  placed  in 
service  to  carry  out  plans  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  in  cases  where,  prior  to  the 
April  19,  1969,  credit  cutoff  date,  such 
plans  had  been  developed  to  the  stage 
required  to  permit  filing  before  that  date 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  required  application  for  approval 
of  the  planned  works  project. 

My  amendment,  as  I  indicated,  would 
apply  only  to  property  that  is  placed  in 
service  to  implement  a  plan  for  works  of 
improvement  of  the  kind  described  in 
section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1001  et  seq.).  The  works  of  improvement 
covered  by  that  act  include  projects  for 
flood  prevention  and  for  irrigation  and 
other  agricultural  phases  of  the  con- 
servation, development,  use  and  disposal 
of  water. 

The  importance  of  such  projects  in  my 
own  State  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
at  least  39  of  them  are  now  in  various 
stages  of  progress  in  Wyoming.  The  im- 
portance of  such  projects  to  our  Nation 
as  a  whole  was  recognized  by  Congress 
many  years  ago  in  its  enactment  in  1954 
of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  That  act  provides  for 
cooperation  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  Federal  agencies 
with  the  States,  with  soil  or  water  con- 
servation districts,  with  flood  control  dis- 
tricts, and  with  other  local  agencies  in 
carrying  out  projects  to  further  the  con- 
servation and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
land  and  water  resources. 

Under  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  improvement  projects  cov- 
ered by  it  is  conditioned,  among  other 
things,  upon  the  development  by  a  "local 
organization" — such  as  a  local  irrigation 
or  flood  control  district — of  a  detailed 
and  economically  sound  plan  for  the  pro- 
jected works  of  improvement.  As  further 
conditions  to  Federal  assistance  in  such 
projects,  the  law  requires  the  local  land- 
owners' organization  to  supply  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  necessary  land  easements  and 
rights-of-way,  to  assume  responsibility 
for  sharing  in  the  cost  of  installing  the 
works  of  improvement,  to  guarantee  that 
the  landowners  have  acquired  all  neces- 
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sary  water  rights,  and  to  obtain  agree- 
ments from  owners  of  not  less  thsm  50 
percent  of  the  land  in  the  drainage  area 
that  they  will  carry  out  recommended 
soil  conservation  measures  and  proper 
farm  plans. 

Once  a  plan  has  been  developed  by  a 
local  organization  it  must  be  submitted 
along  with  an  application  for  assistance 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  ap- 
proval by  each  of  the  several  different 
authorities  in  that  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  are  re- 
quired under  the  law  to  review  the  proj- 
ect. 

The  development  of  such  plans  and  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  conditio'os  of  the 
law  quite  obviously  can  require  local 
landowners  to  expend  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  effort  and  to  make  heavy 
commitments  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  such  works  of 
improvement. 

Because  of  this  very  substantial  com- 
mitment that  is  required  by  the  law  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  local  landowners'  or- 
ganization in  coimection  with  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  under  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  take  the 
steps  I  here  propose  In  my  amendment 
to  assure  that  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  will  not  result  in  the  credit 
being  denied  to  a  taxpayer  for  property 
he  places  in  service  to  implement  such 
plans.  My  amendment,  like  the  transi- 
tion provisions  already  in  the  committee 
reported  bill  as  to  other  property,  would 
preserve  only  such  investment  credits  as 
the  taxpayer  would  have  been  entitled  to 
but  for  its  repeal,  and  only  for  property 
that  is  placed  in  service  before  the  end 
of  the  credit  phaseout  period  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1978. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  I  have  discussed 
it  with  the  distingxiished  chairman  of 
that  committee. 

I  therefore  urge,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  amendment  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment applies  only  in  a  limited  situation. 
I  think  it  has  merit.  I  have  no  objection. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  have 
any  objection? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  SUPERGRADE 
POSITIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  556,  S.  2325. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  business  will  be 
laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  who 
is  going  to  explain  this  matter?  Is  it  an 
amendment  or  a  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  is  going  to  ex- 
plain it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ask  that  his  two 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do. 
The  PRESnjING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  yielding. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  by  unanimous 
vote,  is  to  Increase  the  number  of  super- 
grades  at  the  GS-16,  17,  and  18  level  as 
recommended  by  the  last  two  adminis- 
trations. This  bill  as  reported  is  to  au- 
thorize 150  additional  positions  at  the 
supergrade  level,  which  are  badly  needed. 
It  is  my  understanding  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  add  another  44  posi- 
tions. Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Forty-five. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Porty-flve.  The  45  were 
inadvertently  omitted  by  the  committee 
when  we  reported  the  bill.  To  clear  the 
record,  the  committee  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  amendment,  but  failed 
to  do  so  because  of  oversight.  I  would 
move  the  adoption  of  the  bill  with  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  sui}ergrades  or  in  what  service. 
Are  they  in  the  Post  Office?  Where  are 
they  to  be  employed? 

Mr.  McGEE.  These  are  throughout  the 
top  levels  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government  not  confined  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Only  a  portion  are  in 
the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  add  45  supergrades  that 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  matter  was  accepted  by 
the  committee.  I  was  absent  at  the  time 
the  matter  came  up  in  the  full  commit- 


tee. Therefore,  by  error,  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  agreed  we  might 
bring  this  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
have  it  accepted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  facts.  How  many  supergrades 
would  the  bill  provide  and  how  many  does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  propose? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  number  in  the 
committee  bill  is  2,727  and  the  amend- 
ment would  add  45  to  that,  making  2,772 
as  the  total  number  of  supergrades  that 
would  be  permitted  after  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  2,772  supergrades? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  PresenUy  2,577  super- 
grades  allowed  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. My  bill  would  put  that  up  to  2.772. 
Had  my  amendment  been  adopted  in 
committee  it  was  intended  to  be  45  more 
than  that^2,772. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  does  the 
bill  cost? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  my  amend- 
ment will  cost? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  fiscal  responsibility  around 
here.  There  has  been  great  criticism  of 
what  has  been  done  on  the  other  bill. 
How  much  would  this  cost  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  giades  that  would  be 
utilized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  not  the  com- 
mittee estimate  what  Jt  would  cost? 
What  does  the  report  say*  It  there  is  any? 
Mr.  McGEE.  If  I  may  answer  that,  the 
committee  report  had  to  leave  open- 
ended  the  level  at  which  the  supergrades 
might  be  made  for  administrative  pur- 
poses namely,  supergrades  17  or  18,  at  a 
range  in  the  salary  bracket  of  those 
grades,  and  that  if  they  were  all  utilized, 
the  cost  would  have  to  be  determined 
by  the  actual  filling  of  each  position  so 
that  a  firm  figure  could  not  be  given,  in 
all  candor.  These  rates  of  pay  rim  from 
about  $25,000  up  to  $33,495.  but  the  cost 
of  filling  these  positions  is  relatively 
little  because  almost  all  are  by  way  of 
promotion  of  a  GSt-15  employee  already 
in  the  Federal  service.  A  OS-15  with 
some  years  of  service  malces  almost  as 
much  money  as  a  GS-16  or  08-17.  The 
annual  difference  between  ii  17  and  an  18, 
for  instance,  can  be  as  Utile  as  $645.  So 
the  relative  cost  is  small.  For  all  150 
positions,  I  would  guess — just  a  guess — 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Wp.s  there  not  even 
an  estimate  of  $10  million,  $50  million? 
The  Senator  has  no  idea,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  fill  vacancies  that  woiild  be 

created  by  the  agencies 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
the  Pentagon  "RIFFED."  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
in  order  to  cut  back  on  their  expendi- 
tiu^s.  He  was  in  a  rather  high-grade 
position.  I  thought  the  Government  was 
beginning  to  try  to  save  money,  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  so  forth.  Why  is 
this  necessary? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Fitzgerald  question 
was  not  at  issue.  It  was  not  knovirn  at  the 
time  of  our  hearings,  and  was  not  con- 
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sidered  at  the  executive  session.  This  is 
merely  on  authorization.  This  was  the 
only  problem  that  the  committee  ad- 
dressed itself  to.  The  authorization  was 
to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  numbers  of 
supergrades  for  administrative  purposes. 
They  are  shorthanded  at  these  levels. 
There  are  6  million  civilian  and  military 
people  in  our  whole  Government,  of 
whom  2,577  are  administrative  super- 
grade  personnel. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  where  the  supergrades  are.  How 
many  of  them  go  to  AID,  or  could  they 
be  assigned  to  AID? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the 
chairman,  if  I  may  continue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  designation  of  the  admin- 
istrative personnel  is  an  administrative 
decision  at  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment level,  that  the  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel  was  clearly  demon- 
strated and  responsibility  for  those  selec- 
tions remains  in  executive  hands. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  what  area  is  the 
need?  Were  hearings  held? 
Mr.  McGEE.  They  were. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  what  area  is 
there  a  need  for  these  supergrade  posi- 
tions? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Hearings  were  held  on  the 
bill.  The  authorization  was  the  only  issue 
at  stake.  The  ceiling  on  the  existing  num- 
bers of  supergrades  was  the  point  of  the 
controversy.  We  need  more  good  people 
in  responsible  jobs.  The  last  increase 
was  in  1966.  We  have  done  much  since 
then  to  increase  the  need  for  super- 
grades. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  will  be  the 
salaries  of  these  supergrades?  How  much 
will  they  be  paid? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  clerk  at  the  desk  can 
report  the  salaries.  They  are  in  grades 
16, 17,  and  18 — whatever  the  new  alloca- 
tion is  in  those  grades.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  the  pay  raise  bill  that  this  body 
passed.  They  are  in  the  $25,000  to  $33,000 
ranges. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  new  ones  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  McGEE.  These  are  Executive  ap- 
pointments, that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  understood  it 
correctly,  there  are  45  new  ones  in  the 
$30,000  range. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Supergrades  above  15. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  yes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. After  the  Senator  has  yielded,  I 
wish  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  have  an  agreement 
that  I  have  accepted  the  Senator's 
amendment,  so  that  is  now  a  part  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  the  amendment  has  first  to  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  then  wish  action  on  his  amend- 
ment on  these  45  supergrade  positions? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
move  adoption  of  my  amendment.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  prefer  to  speak  on  it  in 
his  own  right;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  is  going  to  be  unduly  delayed,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  request  that  it  be  laid 
aside,  because  I  think  that  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  has  been  a  most  patient 
man.  He  has  been  waiting  for  the  past  3 
or  4  days  to  get  recognized.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  let  him  hold  the  "sack"  any  more 
unless  we  act  on  this  measure  shortly, 
which  I  understood  would  be  the  case; 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  brought  it  up, 
because  it  is  not  my  intention  to  bring 
up  anything  controversial  until  this  tax 
reform-tax  relief  bill  is  out  of  the  way. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  try  to  stand  in  the  way  of  legislation 
which  the  committee  has  voted  out  unan- 
imously as  this  one  has.  But  a  bill 
brought  up  at  this  late  hoiu*,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  whatever  given  as  to  the 
cost  involved  in  quite  a  large  niunber  of 
supergrades  should  be  questioned.  Very 
often  we  have  bills  come  up  for  a  few 
supergrades  and  we  argue  them  at  con- 
siderable length. 

I  must  confess  that  I  think  there  is 
very  slight  inclination  here  to  inform 
the  Senate  as  to  what  we  are  voting  on. 
There  is  doubt  as  to  the  total  cost.  Usu- 
ally, there  is  at  least  an  estimate  as  to 
how  much  this  will  add  to  the  budget. 
Just  because  this  is  a  new  administra- 
tion and  is  xecommended  by  this  partic- 
ular Budget  Director  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  relieve  the  Senate  of  its  duty  to 
have  some  idea  of  what  it  is  voting  on. 

This  is  a  sort  of  pig  in  a  poke.  I  think 
they  do  not  have  the  slightest  idea  what 
this  is  going  to  cost,  or  where  the  su- 
pergrades will  be  assigned.  If  they  are 
going  to  be  assigned  to  the  White  House 
that  might  be  one  thing,  or  if  they  are 
going  to  be  assigned  to  an  agency  such 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
would  be  another  thing. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
very  meager  record  for  Senators  to  come 
in  and  ask  for  an  imknown  amoimt  of 
money  to  be  paid  out  for  new  employees, 
particularly  when  we  read  recently  that 
they  are  so  strapped  for  funds  they 
have  to  let  a  man  like  Mr.  Fitzgerald  go, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  man 
like  Mr.  Fitzgerald — I  do  not  know  what 
his  salary  was,  but  I  suppose  it  was 
around  $30,000. 

This  all  seems  peculiar  to  me,  I  must 
say;  but  I  am  not  going  to  make  an 
objection.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  pass 
that  kind  of  bill,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9 
O'CLOCK  AM.  TOMORROW  MORN- 
ING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9  o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS 
DURING  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  later  in  the  af- 
ternoon, on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  conduct  of  morning 
business,  with  statements  in  relation 
thereto  to  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESroXNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  has 
the  floor^ 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
now  going  to  proceed  to  discuss  some  of 
the  facets  of  my  amendment.  I  hope 
that  Senators  who  are  absent  will  read 
the  remarks  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  has 
been  carefully  studied,  carefully  worded, 
and  refined. 

For  some  years  the  problem  of  abuses 
of  the  special  farm  accounting  prin- 
ciples has  had  my  consideration.  Over 
this  period  I  have  Tentatively  Intro- 
duced several  bills  and  consulted  with 
tax  experts.  Some  pro-.lsions  of  my  first 
legislative  proposals  were  the  subject 
of  valid  objections.  But  late  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  revised  and  refined  version  of 
a  legislative  proposal  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  farm  tax  accounting  sys- 
tem and  at  the  same  time  preserve  for 
all  the  legitimate  farmer  the  benefits  of 
these  allowances.  This  bill  was  circulated 
among  all  the  farm  organizations,  sent  to 
a  broad  list  of  legislators  from  farm 
areas  and  to  tax  experts  and  tax  special- 
ists. As  a  result  of  composite  efforts  and 
many  suggestions — on  January  22  I  in- 
troduced S.  500,  with  26  cosponsors. 
Basically  that  bill  is  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  today. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  500  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IJST  or  26  Cosponsors  of  S.  600 
Senators    Bayh,    BltTre,    Brooke,    Burdlck, 
Cannon,    Church,    Eagleton,    Harris,    Hart, 
Hartke,  Hatfield,  Hughes,  Inouye,  Kennedy. 


McCarthy,  McOee,  McGovern,  Mansfield, 
Mondale,  Montoya,  Moss,  Muskle,  Nelson, 
Saxbe,  Yarborough,  Young  (of  Ohio) . 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 25,  I  introduced  amendment  No. 
315  to  the  current  version  of  the  tax- 
reform  bill.  On  that  date,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  some  examples  of  the  type  of 
advertising  campaign  currently  being 
waged  by  cattle  management  firms  to 
interest  prospective  clients  in  tliis  par- 
ticular tax  loophole — Congressional 
Record,  November  26,  pages  35905- 
35906. 

To  repeat,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  remove  inequities  between 
legitimate  farm  operators  and  taxpayers 
who  are  in  the  business  of  farming  mainly 
because  of  the  tax  advantages  that  serve 
to  put  their  nonfarm  income  in  a  lower 
tax  bracket.  The  problem  is  that  liberal 
tax  rules  designed  for  the  Isenefit  of  the 
ordinary  farmer  are  being  abused  by  peo- 
ple who  engage  in  farming  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  artificial  losses  which 
can  be  used  to  offset  substantial  amounts 
of  their  nonfarm  income. 

The  discussion  of  this  problem  in  the 
committee  report  is  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  tax  consequences 
that  result  from  abuses  of  the  special 
farm  privileges. 

Both  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee recognized  the  need  for  correction 
of  abuses.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
companies  that  advertise  the  tax  shelter 
permitted  by  taking  advanage  of  the 
special  farm  allowances  and  brazenly 
permit  high-income  taxpayers  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  farm  exemptions  when  the 
beneficiaries  never  need  to  see  their  cat- 
tle or  indeed  know  enough  about  the 
cattle  business  to  tell  a  Hereford  from  a 
Holstein. 

Ronald  A.  Buel  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  March  19, 1969,  quoted  a  parody 
of  an  old  cowhand: 

I'm  a  rich  cowhand,  of  the  Wall  Street  brand 
And  I  save  on  tax,  to  beat  the  band 
Oh  I  take  big  deductions  the  law  allows 
And  I  never  even  have  to  see  my  cows 
Ylpple— lo-kl-ay! 

However,  despite  good  language  in  the 
committee  report  and  despite  pointing 
out  the  need  for  remedial  legislation,  the 
committee's  proposal  does  not  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problem. 

The  language  of  the  committee  report 
is  significant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

D.   FARM   Losses 

1.  Limitation  on  deductions  attributable  to 
farming  {sec.  211  of  the  bill  and  sec.  278  of 
the  code) 

Present  law. — ^Under  present  law.  Income 
or  losses  from  farming  may  be  computed 
under  more  liberal  accounting  rules  than 
those  generally  applicable  In  the  case  of 
other  types  of  business  activities.  In  gen- 
eral, where  a  significant  factor  in  a  busi- 
ness is  the  production  or  sale  of  merchandise, 
the  taxpayer  must  use  an  accrual  method  of 
accounting  and  Inventories.  The  effect  of 
these  accounting  rules  is  to  poatpone  the 
deduction  of  the  costs  of  the  merchandise 
untU  the  accounting  period  in  which  tbe  in- 


come from  its  sale  is  realized.  These  rules 
need  not  be  followed,  however,  with  respect 
to  income  or  deductions  from  farming.  In 
other  words,  a  cash  accounting  method  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  under  which  costs 
are  deducted  as  Incurred.  A  taxpayer  in  the 
business  of  farming  is  also  allowed  to  deduct 
expenditures  for  developing  a  business  asset 
which  other  taxpayers  would  have  to  capital- 
ize. 

For  instance,  the  expense  of  raising  a 
breeding  herd  of  livestock  may  be  currently 
deducted.  The  same  thing  Is  true  of  expend- 
itures to  develop  a  fruit  orchard.  There  also 
are  certain  other  capital  expenditures  in 
connection  with  farming  operations  which  a 
taxpayer  may  elect  to  currently  deduct  from 
ordinary  Income.  The  capital  expenditures 
which  qualify  for  this  treatment  are  soil  and 
water  conservation  expenditures  (sec.  175), 
fertilizer  costs  (sec.  180),  and  land  clearing 
expenditures  (sec.  182).  Under  normal  busi- 
ness accounting  rules,  these  expenditures 
would  be  added  to  the  basis  of  the  farm 
property  and,  thus,  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  capital  gain  realized  when  the  property  is 
sold.  However,  by  allowing  these  expenses  to 
be  currently  deducted,  they  reduce  ordinary 
income  rather  than  capital  gain  Income. 

Present  law  also  provides  that  livestock 
held  for  draft,  breeding,  or  dairy  purposes 
for  12  months  or  more  is  eligible  for  capital 
gains  treatment  on  its  sale.  Other  livestock 
held  for  use  In  a  trade  or  business  (such  as 
horses  held  for  the  purpose  of  racing)  under 
rules  generally  applicable  also  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  capital  gains  treatment  upon  sale. 
The  same  Is  true  of  orchards  held  for  the 
production  of  fruit  crops. 

General  reasons  for  change. — The  special 
farm  accounting  rules  were  adopted  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  ordinary  farmer  of  the 
bookkeeping  chores  associated  with  Inven- 
tories and  an  accrual  method  of  accounting. 
These  rules,  however,  by  combining  the  cur- 
rent deduction  of  expenses  which  are  capital 
In  nature  with  capital  gains  treatment  on 
the  sale  of  livestock  or  orchards  have  resulted 
in  a  tax  abuse  which  the  committee  agrees 
with  the  House  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  These  rules  have  aUowed  some 
high-Income  taxpayers  who  carry  on  limited 
farming  activities  as  a  sideline  to  obtain  a 
substantial  tax  loss  (which  does  not  repre- 
sent an  economic  loss)  which  is  then  de- 
ducted from  their  high-bracket,  nonfarm  in- 
come. These  tax  losses  often  arise  because 
of  the  deduction  of  capital  costs  which 
usually  would  reduce  capital  gains  on  the 
sale  of  farm  property,  but  which  instead  are 
used  to  offset  ordinary  income  when  In- 
curred. 

The  significance  of  this  treatment  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  example  of  a  taxpayer  who 
sells  for  $1,000  a  product  which  cost  him  $800 
of  expenditures  to  produce.  In  this  case,  if 
the  taxpayer  can  deduct  these  expenditures 
against  other  Income,  and  If  he  is  in  the  50- 
percent  bracket,  his  tax  saving  is  $400,  or  If 
he  is  In  the  70-percent  bracket,  it  is  $560.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  his  product  when  sold  is 
eligible  for  the  maxlmimi  capital  gains  tax 
treatment,  his  tax  is  $250.  This  means  a  net 
reduction  in  tax  for  this  taxpayer  of  from 
$150  to  $310  (depending  on  his  tax  bracket) 
despite  the  fact  that  actually  a  $200  gain 
was  realized.  In  contrast,  were  the  entire 
$800  to  be  treated  as  the  cost  basis  for  the 
$1,000  asset,  even  though  the  $200  gain  still 
were  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates,  instead  of 
receiving  a  tax  reduction  of  from  $150  to  $310 
the  taxpayer  would  have  an  additional  tax 
cost  of  $50.  In  other  words,  in  these  two  cases 
there  is  a  spread  In  tax  consequences  of 
from  $200  to  $360,  depending  on  the  tax- 
payer's tax  bracket. 

Thus,  the  combination  of  a  current  de- 
duction against  ordinary  income  for  various 
farm  expenditures  which  are  capital  In 
nature  and  the  capital  gains  trettment 
granted  on  the  sale  of  the  asset  to  which  tbe 


expenditures  relate  produce  a  significant  tax 
advantage  and  tax  saving  for  the  taxpayer 
whose  ordinary  Income  Is  taxed  In  a  high 
bracket. 

The  utilization  of  these  tax  advantages  by 
high-Income  taxpayers  is  not  merely  a  theo- 
retical possibility.  In  recent  years,  a  growing 
body  of  investment  advisers  have  advertised 
that  they  would  arrange  a  farm  Investment 
for  wealthy  persons.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  fact  that  aftertax  dollars  may  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  "tax  losses"  from  farming  op- 
erations. In  addition,  numerous  partnerships 
and  syndicates  have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  aUowing  wealthy  Investors  to 
make  farm  Investments  so  as  to  obtain  these 
tax  advantages. 

As  a  means  of  dealing  with  this  problem, 
the  House  bill  provided  for  the  recapture  of 
excess  farm  losses.  Under  this  approach,  if  the 
taxpayer  had  more  than  $50,000  of  nonfarm 
Income,  his  farm  leases  In  excess  of  $26,000 
would  be  added  to  an  excess  deductions  ac- 
count. (These  dollar  limitations  would  only 
have  applied  to  individual  taxpayers.)  Gains 
arising  on  the  sale  of  farm  property  would  be 
treated  as  ordinary  Income,  rather  than  cap- 
ital gains,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  in 
the  taxpayer's  excess  deductions  account. 
This  approach  to  the  problem  of  farm  losses 
Is  relatively  complex  and  one  which  would 
impose  significant  burdens  on  persons  In  the 
fanning  business  as  well  as  on  the  (Govern- 
ment. 

The  basic  problem  which  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  farm  losses  is  that  the  deductions 
with  respect  to  property,  which  gives  rise  to 
capital  gain  income  when  sold  at  a  subse- 
quent date,  are  currently  deducted  from  ordi- 
nary income.  In  most  cases,  the  effect  of  this 
is  to  give  the  deductions  twice  the  value  for 
tax  purposes  of  the  Income  to  which  they 
relate.  Although  the  recapture  approach  of 
the  House  bill  is  one  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  the  committee  believes  that  a  less 
complex  and  more  direct  approach  is  de- 
sirable. Accordingly,  the  committee  has  re- 
placed the  House  provision  providing  for  the 
recapture  of  excess  farm  losses  with  a  limita- 
tion on  the  deduction  of  farm  losses  which 
has  the  effect  of  converting  the  tax  value  of 
farm  losses  back  to  the  same  proportion  as 
the  income  to  which  they  relate.  In  general, 
under  the  committee's  amendments  an  In- 
dividual with  more  than  $50,000  of  nonfarm 
Income  is  to  be  aUowed  to  deduct  a  farm  loss 
in  full  to  the  extent  it  does  not  exceed  $25.- 
(KX).  but  is  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  only  one- 
half  of  the  loss  In  excess  of  $25,000.  (A  tax- 
payer whose  nonfarm  Income  is  less  than 
$50,000  may  continue  to  deduct  his  losses  In 
full.)  These  dollar  limitations  are  to  apply 
only  to  individual  taxpayers  and  not  to  cor- 
p>orate  taxpayers.  The  amount  of  the  farm 
loss  which  cannot  currently  be  deducted  may 
be  carried  forward  indefinitely  and  deducted 
In  future  years  from  net  farm  Income  In 
those  years. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  the  4th  of  September,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Edwin 
Cohen  made  the  following  observation 
regarding  the  House-passed  bill  and  I 
quote: 

In  its  present  form,  this  provision  of  the 
bill  applies  only  to  Individuals  virlth  non- 
farm  adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  of  $50,- 
0(X).  Taxpayers  with  nonfarm  Income  over 
$50,000  are  permitted  to  exclude  the  first 
$25,000  of  their  farm  losses  each  year  from 
the  operation  of  the  EDA  provisions.  In 
practice,  this  exclusion  renders  the  bUl  in- 
effective. (Senate  Hearings,  Part  One,  p.  £74) 

Although  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, in  my  opinion,  takes  a  simpler  and 
more  effective  approach  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  permitting  simplified  ac- 
counting procedures  for  legitimate  farm- 
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ers,  the  present  bill  is  subject  to  the  same 
criticism  Secretary  Cohen  directed  to- 
ward the  House  bill. 

The  committee  version  of  the  bill  ap- 
plies only  to  individuals  with  nonfarm 
adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  of  $50,- 
000.  Just  as  under  the  House  bill,  these 
same  taxpayers  would  be  permitted  to 
exclude  the  first  $25,000  of  artificial 
farm  losses  each  year  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  provision  currently  contained 
in  the  bill,  m  addition,  these  taxpayers 
could  currently  deduct  one-half  of  the 
amoimt  of  their  artificial  farm  loss  which 
is  in  excess  of  $25,000  from  their  non- 
farm  income. 

In  other  words,  assume  John  Doe  has 
adjusted  gross  nonfarm  income  of  $51,- 
000  in  a  given  year  and,  in  addition,  has 
a  paper  loss  from  farming  in  the  amount 
of  $75,000.  Under  the  current  version  of 
the  bill,  he  could  use  $50,000  of  his  $75,- 
000  paper  loss  from  farming  as  an  offset 
against  his  nonfarm  Income  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  This  would  leave  Mr.  Doe  with 
an  adjusted  gross  taxable  income  of 
only  $1,000  that  first  year.  With  some 
advance  tax  platming  perhaps  this  same 
taxpayer  coiid  have  held  his  nonfarm 
income  down  to  an  even  $50,000.  If  he 
had  been  able  to  do  that  then  the  com- 
mittee's provision  would  not  apply  to 
him  at  all,  since  it  only  appUes  to  indi- 
viduals with  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  in- 
come in  excess  of  $50,000. 

When  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Stanley  S.  Surrey  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  September  25,  he  commented 
that  an  appropriate  revenue  gain  in  this 
area  would  be  $150  to  $200  million.  The 
annual  revenue  effect  of  my  amendment 
has  been  estimated  at  $205  million  and 
would  affect  in  the  neighborhood  of 
14,000  tax  returns.  Mr.  Surrey  concluded 
his  testimony  in  the  farm  area  by  spe- 
cifically recommending  adoption  of  my 
amendment.  I  should  point  out  that  the 
anticipated  revenue  effect  of  the  farm 
loss  provision  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee's bill  has  been  estimated  at  about  $15 
million  a  year  and  would  affect  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3,000  returns,  a  far  cry 
from  the  figures  available  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

On  February  5  of  this  year,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  published  a 
study  of  needed  areas  for  tax  reform 
conducted  by  the  Treasury  E>epartment 
during  the  last  2  years  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  In  discussing  the  effect 
that  nonfarmers  have  on  the  farm  econ- 
om;-  the  study  pointed  out  that: 

When  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  operates  a 
farm  for  Its  tax  benefits,  the  transaction  leads 
to  a  distortion  of  the  farm  economy.  The  tax 
benefits  allow  an  individual  to  operate  a  farm 
at  an  economic  breakeven  or  even  a  loss  and 
still  realize  an  overall  profit.  For  example,  for 
a  top-bracket  taxpayer,  where  a  deduction  is 
associated  with  eventual  capital  gains  in- 
come, each  dollar  of  deduction  means  an  im- 
mediate tax  savings  of  70  cents  to  be  offset  in 
the  future  by  only  25  cents  of  tax.  This  can- 
not help  but  result  in  a  distortion  of  the 
farm  economy,  and  Is  harmful  to  the  ordi- 
nary farmer  who  depends  on  his  farm  to  pro- 
duce the  Income  needed  to  support  him  and 
his  family. 

This  distortion  may  be  evidenced  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways:  For  one,  the  attractive  tax  ben- 
efits available  to  wealthy  persons  have  caused 


them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  farmland  beyond 
the  price  which  would  prevail  in  a  normal 
farm  economy  above  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  land,  and.  therefore,  is  harmful  to  the 
ordinary  farmer  who  must  compete  in  the 
marketplace  with  these  high-income  tax 
farmers  who  may  consider  a  farm  profit — in 
the  economic  sense — unnecessary  for  their 
purposes. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  these 
distortions  by  limiting  to  $15,000  or  to 
the  amount  of  the  "special  deductions" 
listed  in  my  amendment,  whichever  is 
higher,  the  amount  by  which  a  paper 
farm  loss  may  offset  a  taxpayer's  non- 
farm  income.  The  $15,000  figure  is  rein- 
forced by  the  following  observation  con- 
tained in  Treasury's  2-year  study  and  I 
quote: 

If  a  taxpayer  has  more  than  $15,000  of  non- 
farm  income,  his  primary  source  of  livelihood 
is  nut  likely  to  be  his  farming  efforts,  and 
thus,  he  is  not  the  type  of  farmer  for  whom 
the  special  accounting  rules  were  devised. 

Generally,  a  farm  loss  would  be  the 
amount  by  which  farm  deductions  ex- 
ceed farm  income  in  any  given  year.  For 
this  purpose,  as  the  1968  Treasury  re- 
port suggested,  the  untaxed  one-half  of 
long-term  capital  gains  attributable  to 
farm  property  would  not  be  included  in 
farm  income.  Farm  deductions  would  in- 
clude all  deductions  that  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  business  of  farming.  If  the  tax- 
payer's nonfarm  income  is  in  excess  of 
$15,000  in  any  given  year,  the  limit  on 
his  deductible  loss  in  that  year  would  be 
reduced  by  $1  for  each  dollar  of  such 
excess.  However,  economic  losses  are  pro- 
tected by  providing  that  the  $15,000  loss 
limitation  will  be  raised  to  the  amount 
of  the  taxpayer's  special  deductions  if 
that  amount  is  higher  than  $15,000. 

Mr.  President,  for  1967  there  were  in 
excess  of  770,000  taxable  individual  in- 
come tax  returns  filed  which  reported  a 
net  loss  from  farming.  My  amendment 
would  affect  14,000  returns  or  in  other 
words  slightly  less  than  2  percent  of  those 
returns.  This  points  up  the  fact  that  dis- 
tortions now  present  in  the  farm  economy 
are  being  caused  by  a  small  but  affluent 
segment  of  our  population  that  is  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  farm  accounting 
rules  designed  to  ease  the  bookkeeping 
chores  of  legitimate  farmers.  The  rela- 
tive few  who  are  now  taking  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  these  rules  have  succeeded 
in  clouding  the  issue  by  suggesting  that 
my  amendment  would  force  farmers  to 
change  their  method  of  accounting. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
the  legitimate  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
our  great  Nation  that  have  been  urging 
this  legislation  upon  us  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember.  Such  organizations  as  the 
following  support  the  principle  of  the 
approach  I  am  suggesting  today:  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  National  Grange, 
National  Farmers  Organization,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmers  Cooperatives 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  National  Association  of 
Fanner  Elected  Committeemen,  Farm- 
land Industries,  Midcontinent  Farmers 
Association,  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference,  AFL-CIO,  and  UAW. 

Opponents  testifying  against  this  ap- 


proach were:  National  Livestock  Tax 
Committee,  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  Oppenheimer  Indus- 
tries, American  Hereford  Association. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  those  who  op- 
pose my  bill  have  never  once  asked  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  specific  provisions  or 
suggest  an  alternative  solution  that 
would  provide  a  comparable  inroad  to 
this  problem  area.  I  find  it  even  more  re- 
vealing, however,  when  reading  the  an- 
nual report  of  Oppenheimer  Industries, 
to  learn  that  this  particular  cattle  man- 
agement firm,  which  specialized  in  adver- 
tising the  advantages  of  this  particular 
tax  gimmick,  admits  to  working  hand  in 
glove  with  such  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Tax  Committee  to  retain, 
and  I  quote: 

The  tax  incentives  encouraging  urban  risk 
capital  to  invest  in  American  Agriculture. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  will  de- 
termine whether  we  will  be  satisfied  to 
have  merely  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  the  problem  or  whether,  instead,  we 
will  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to  com- 
bine tax  equity  with  tax  reform.  There 
has  been  a  lot  said  about  the  longrun 
revenue  loss  that  would  result  from  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 
Here  is  an  opportxmity  to  scale  down  that 
revenue  loss  fay  at  least  $190  million  a 
year. 

I  say  "at  least"  because  revenue  esti- 
mates are  only  available  for  individual 
income  tax  returns.  I  would  imagine  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  similar  f^- 
m-es  for  corporations,  the  gap  between 
my  amendment  and  the  present  provi- 
sion now  contained  in  the  bill  would 
widen  even  fmther. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered.  No.  315,  Is  substantially  S.  500, 
the  bill  I  originally  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  I  have  not  corresponded  or  been 
in  communication  with  the  26  cosponsors 
who  sponsored  S.  500  back  in  January. 
Most  of  them,  however,  have  told  me  that 
they  are  still  supporting  the  legislation. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  especially  asked  me  to  have  his 
name  included  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  315,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, the  amendment  would  eliminate 
distortions  in  farm  losses.  It  would  take 
away  abuses  in  farm  accounting  princi- 
ples. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  my  amendment 
be  approved  and  urge  its  adoption. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  original  Metcalf 
amendment,  I  want  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Montana 
for  his  leadership  in  this  effort  to  plug 
one  of  the  most  glaring  "loopholes"  in 
our  tax  law.  It  was  the  Senator  from 
Montana  who  first  brought  to  the  pubUc's 
attention  the  widespread  tax  dodging 
by  wesilthy  nonfarmers  seeking  "loop- 
holes" to  offset  high-bracket  taxable 
income. 

As  Senators  know,  income  or  losses 
from  farming  can  be  computed  under 
more  liberal  rules  of  accounting  than  for 
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other  businesses  where  the  production  or 
sale  of  merchandise  is  involved.  In  gen- 
eral, these  businesses  are  required  to  use 
the  accrual  method  of  accoimting  so  that 
income  can  be  accurately  refiected  in  any 
given  year — and  this  requires  that  costs 
be  deducted  in  the  same  accounting  pe- 
riod in  which  income  from  the  sale  is 
realized. 

For  reasons  of  simplicity  and  because 
of  the  particular  nature  of  farming, 
farmers  have  been  exempted  from  the 
general  rule  and  are  permitted  to  use  the 
cash  accounting  method,  deducting  ex- 
penditures in  the  year  incurred  and  ig- 
noring yearend  inventories.  No  one  de- 
nies that  this  is  a  departure  from  sound 
accounting  procedure,  but  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  spare  the  farmer  from  the 
massive  bookkeeping  chores  involved  in 
the  accrual  method. 

In  addition,  farmers  are  permitted  to 
use  another  liberal  accoimting  rule.  In 
contrast  to  most  businesses,  where  the 
cost  of  developing  an  asset  is  regarded 
as  a  capital  expenditure  not  deductible 
as  incurred,  farmers  are  permitted  to  de- 
duct certain  capital  costs  as  they  are 
incurred. 

The  problem  is  not  with  farmers  using 
these  liberalized  rules  because  they  were 
intended  for  that  purpose.  But  a  serious 
problem  does  arise  when  high  bracket 
taxpayers  deliberately  engage  in  farming 
to  create  "paper  losses."  This  not  only 
produces  economic  distortions  in  the 
farm  section,  but  results  In  a  loophole 
through  which  millions  of  dollars  fiow 
back  annually  to  these  wealthy  non- 
farmers  save  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  most  serious  distortion,  of  course, 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  marketplace  ordi- 
nary farmers  who  depend  upon  their 
operations  to  produce  income  are  forced 
into  competition  with  gentlemen  farmers 
who  deliberately  operate  at  the  break- 
even point  or  even  at  a  loss.  In  addition, 
as  the  exploitation  of  the  tax  loss  loop- 
hole has  become  more  widespread,  the 
price  of  farmland  is  being  bid  up  to  a 
point  far  beyond  its  ability  to  actually 
produce  earned  income.  The  result  is 
that  true  farm  operations  are  foreclosed 
from  expanding  because  of  exhorbitant 
and  imrealistic  land  costs. 

The  revenue  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury— and  the  gain  to  the  handful  of  those 
wealthy  individuals  In  the  70-percent- 
plus  tax  brackets — is  clear  in  the  case  of 
a  claimed  deduction  related  to  future 
capital  gains  income.  In  this  case,  each 
$1  of  deduction  represents  an  immediate 
tax  savings  of  75  cents — to  be  offset  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  asset  by  only 
25  cents  in  tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  "tax  loss"  loophole 
is  fact,  not  fancy.  The  best  evidence  of 
its  existence  is  the  amazing  statistic  that 
as  adjusted  gross  income  increase,  so  do 
farm  losses.  For  example,  returns  with 
adjusted  gross  income  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  showed  net  farm  profits  of  $68 
million  and  net  losses  of  $67  million— a 
ratio  of  profits  to  losses  of  about  1  to  1. 
In  the  adjusted  gross  income  bracket 
from  $100,000  to  $1  million,  the  ratio  of 
losses  to  profits  was  3  to  1.  Is  it  possible 
that  these  wealthy  nonfarmers  are  losing 
money  on  their  farm  operations  because 
of  poor  management  and  lack  of  knowl- 


edge? Hardly.  All  one  needs  to  do  to  im- 
derstand  the  attraction  to  farming  is  to 
pick  up  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  There 
one  can  find  some  valuable  investment 
advice  explaining  how  wealthy  individ- 
uals can  save  after-tax  dollars  through 
showing  tax  losses  on  farm  operations 
while  actually  creating  a  valuable  asset 
and  offsetting  taxable  earned  income 
with  these  paper  losses. 

The  correct  way  to  plug  this  loophole — 
and  raise  $205  million  In  needed  reve- 
nue— is  the  method  proposed  in  amend- 
ment No.  315:  to  deny  wealthy  nonfarm- 
ers the  use  of  these  "paper  losses"  as 
current  deductions  against  earned  non- 
farm  income  above  $15,000. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  had  ar- 
ranged with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  enable  me  to  pre- 
sent a  noncontroversial  amendment  to 
the  bill.  Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  be  temporanly  laid 
aside  so  that  we  can  consider  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  assitant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  125,  line  23,  insert  after  the  word 
"order  '  the  phrase  "or  by  a  state";  and  at  the 
end  of  line  34  add  the  following:  "(except  in 
the  case  of  a  state  educational  Institution) ". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  adopted  a  provision  on 
page  125  of  the  pending  bill  in  which  we 
made  clear  that  a  television  or  radio  sta- 
tion owned  by  an  educational  institution 
maintained  by  a  religious  order  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  unrelated  business 
tax  covered  by  the  bill,  under  certain 
restrictive  and  specified  conditions. 

At  the  time  we  adopted  this  provision, 
it  was  not  known  that  a  television  station 
is  owned  by  one  of  my  State's  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  it  clear  that  not 
only  will  this  provision  apply  in  the  case 
of  educational  institutions  maintained 
by  a  religious  order,  but  also  educatioiuil 
institutions  maintained  by  a  State. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
and  also  with  my  Republican  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  I  understand  there  is  no 
objection  to  this  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
which  is  the  pending  business. 


Senate  now  proceed  to  transact  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    TRANSACnON    OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


COMMUNICAIIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repobt  on  Reappobtionmznt  of  an 
Appro  paiATiON 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Resources  management"  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  had 
been  apportioned  on  »  basis  which  indicates 
a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  or  Fltinc  Pat,  U.S.  An  Forcs 

A  letter  frcMn  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  tranamitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  flying  pay,  for  the  Air  Force, 
as  of  October  31,  1969  (with  an  acompanying 
report) ;  to  the  CTommitee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed    Legislation    Implementing    the 
Convention  on  the  Recognition  and  En- 
forcement  of   Foreign   Arbitral   Awarbs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  implement  the  Convention  on 
the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of  Foreign 
Arbitral    Awards     (with    an    accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  strengthen  pro- 
cedures for  managing  certain  delinquent 
borrower  accounts,  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
December  4,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Community  Action  Program 
under  title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportxmity 
Act  of  1964.  Chicago,  111.,  Ofllce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  dated  December  4.  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  CJomptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  to  improv* 
the  management  of  private  research  centers 
supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  December  5,  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  observations  on  AIO's  ad- 
ministration of  the  excess  property  program 
in  Kenya  and  Pakistan,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  Department  of  State, 
dated  December  5.  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

PROPOSED  MENTAL  RETARDATION  SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS  OF  ISSS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construction 
Act  to  extend  and  improve  the  provisions 
thereof,  and  for  othe:-   purposes   (wltli  an 
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accompanying  paper) :  to  the  C!ommlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Disposition  of  ExEcmv/E  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  of 
business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  McGee  and  Mr.  Fong 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1969— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-565) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  with  an 
amendment  and  Individual  views  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce on  S.  3108,  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  filed  the  report  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  which  accompanies  S. 
3108.  S.  3108  is  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act  of  1969,  and  it  is  re- 
ported following  a  year-long  study  by  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

While  S.  3108  contains  provisions  for 
airport  and  airways  development,  it  does 
not  contain  provisions  which  provide  the 
necessary  user  taxes  with  which  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  financed.  The  Commerce 
Committee  does  not  have  jurisdiction  to 
report  such  tax  legislation  and  therefore 
before  the  Senate  considers  S.  3108,  it 
must  be  re-referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  its  consideration 
and  action  in  including  tax  provisions  in 
this  bill.  While  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce does  not  have  the  authority  to  re- 
port tax  legislation,  the  committee  did 
hear  extensive  testimony  regarding  the 
appropriate  level  and  type  of  user  charges 
needed  to  support  this  legislation  and 
studied  the  issue  very  carefully.  In  the 
report,  the  Commerce  Committee  recom- 
mends to  the  Pinsuice  Committee  a 
schedule  of  user  charges  which  we  feel 
equitable  and  appropriate  and  urge  the 
Finance  Committee  to  give  these  recom- 
mendations careful  consideration  before 
attaching  tax  provisions  to  S.  3108. 

I  am  well  aware,  as  are  my  colleagues, 
of  the  tremendously  busy  calendar  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  headed  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The 
distinguished  chairman  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  on  one  of  the  most  difiQcult 
taslcs  before  the  Senate,  guiding  the  im- 
portant and  complex  tax  reform  package 
through  his  committee  and  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  where  it  Is  now  being  de- 
bated. The  schedule  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  been  long  and  arduous  and 
I  think  the  Senate  owes  its  gratitude  to 
Senator  Long  for  a  job  he  and  his  com- 
mittee have  done. 

While  I  feel  that  passage  of  this  avia- 


tion program  this  year  is  very  important, 
I  recognize  that  with  the  present  burden 
on  the  Finance  Committee  it  may  not 
be  able  to  take  this  issue  up  immedi- 
ately. I  know,  however,  that  Senator 
Long  will  give  it  careful  consideration 
as  soon  as  the  committee's  schedule 
permits. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  3108  and  the  report  accompany- 
ing it  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  further 
action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  CIGARETTE  SMOK- 
ING ACT  OF  1969  REE>ORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  91-566) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  with  amend- 
ments and  individual  views  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
on  H.R.  6543,  the  Public  Health  Ciga- 
rette Smoking  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE ON  THE  BILL  H.R.  14465 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  in  ad- 
dition to  S.  3108,  I  am  also  filing  H.R. 
14465  without  amendments  and  without 
a  written  report.  I  have  done  this  to  place 
this  bill  on  the  Senate  Calendar  where 
it  will  remain  until  the  Senate  com- 
pletes action  on  S.  3108.  At  such  time 
as  action  is  completed  then,  the  language 
of  S.  3108  will  be  attached  to  H.R.  14465 
in  order  that  we  will  then  be  able  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  YARBOBOUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  279.  Resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  for  an  additional 
period  to  study  the  food,  medical,  and  other 
related  basic  needs  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2619.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5723(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  length 
of  service  required  by  teachers  In  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  schools  when  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  are  paid  to  first  post 
of  duty  (Rept.  No.  91-567) . 

By  Mr  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  12785.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Southern 
Ute  Tribe  approximately  214.37  acres  of  land 
(Rept.  No.  91-568). 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  9477.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 


position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  UmatiUa  Indian  Reser- 
vation (Rept.  No.  91-569). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  (Rept.  No.  91-571); 
and 

H.R.  13767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Port  Donelson  National 
Battlefield  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-570). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  9163.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  certain  real  property  in  the  Chlckamauga 
and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park,  Ga., 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Service  Act  of  1949  (Rept.  No.  91-572). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  210.  An  act  to  eliminate  requirements 
for  disclosure  of  construction  details  on  pas- 
senger vessels  meeting  prescribed  safety 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-573). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  GUBNEY: 
S.  3208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clara  Luisa 
Meyer  y  Canton  Solaim;  and 

S.  3209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Edwin  B.  Owens,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FONG: 
S.  3210.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8340  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  5- 
percent  Increase  in  certain  annuities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  3211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Apollnarlo 
Lauro  Cablay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Curtis  Nolan 
Reed;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  3213.   A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Michael 
Davis;  and 

S.   3214.   A  bill   for   the   relief   of   George 
Hector;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  JAvrrs, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mukpht,  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 
S.    3215.    A   bill    to    amend   the   National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Himianlties 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  permanent  au- 
thorization for  programs  under  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell,  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill,  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
MoNOALE,   Mr.   Javits,   Mr.   Brooke, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Yarborouoh, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.   GooDELL,   Mr.   Nelson, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Eagleton)  : 
S.  3216.  A  bill  to  encourage  cities  and  com- 
munities to  develop  intensive  local  programs 
to   eliminate   the   health    hazards    of   lead- 
based  paint  poisoning;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  3217.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   to   submit   regular   reports   to   the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  informa- 
tion released  for  distribution  to  the  public 
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by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary departments  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright,  when  ha 
introduced  the  bill,  appear  earlier  In  tb» 
Record  under  the  appropriate  beading.) 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


S.  3215— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDINQ  FOR  PERMANENT 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PROGRAMS 
UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDA- 
TION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  HU- 
MANITIES   ACT    OF    1965 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  referral  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
for  a  permanent  authorization  for  pro- 
grams under  such  act. 

In  1965,  when  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
was  first  established,  there  was  some 
misgiving  about  the  need  for  and  wisdom 
of  placing  a  program  of  support  of  es- 
thetic endeavor  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Federal  Government  and,  specifically, 
one  Federal  appointee  who  could  wield 
much  power.  At  this  time  I  think  It  need- 
less to  go  into  a  long  litany  as  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  Bamaby  Keeney,  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
imder  the  past  chairmanship  of  Roger 
Stevens  and  the  present  chairmanship 
of  Nancy  Hanks.  SufQce  it  to  say,  the 
Intents  of  the  original  bill  have  been  at- 
tained. Both  endowments  have  recog- 
nized the  goals  to  which  they  would 
orient  their  programs  and,  through  a 
series  of  grrants,  aided  and  supported 
artists  and  Institutions,  to  further  the 
reason  for  the  bill  when  it  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

During  our  hearings  2  years  ago  on 
the  extension  of  the  original  act,  it  was 
clear  that,  not  only  was  the  program  a 
success,  but  that  the  support  for  it  was 
widespread.  One  simple  Illustration  will 
bear  this  out:  Before  enactment  of  this 
program,  only  three  States  had  State 
arts  councils.  At  the  present  time,  all  the 
States  and  territories,  except  American 
Samoa,  have  organizations  whose  sole 
function  is  support  of  cultural  activities. 

The  time  for  experiment,  trial  and 
error  has  passed.  The  endowments  have 
proved  themselves  capable  of  enhancing 
the  esthetic  values  and  environment  of 
our  Nation. 

The  authorization  for  the  Ai-ts  and 
Humanities  Endowment  Act  will  ex- 
pire next  June.  At  this  time  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  simple  bill  which  will  give  to 
the  foundation  a  permanent  authoriza- 
tion. Such  permanence  will  indicate  to 
the  cultural  institutions  in  our  Nation 
that  there  is  in  the  Congress  a  long-term 
commitment  for  support  and  develop- 
ment of  cultural  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3215),  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a 
permanent  authorization  for  programs 
under  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    3893 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  S.  2893  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27, 
1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeological 
data,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3163 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  fr(»n  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3163,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3181 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings)  be  added  as  a  cosr>onsor 
of  S.  3181,  to  provide  a  program  of  pol- 
lution control  in  selected  river  basins 
and  waterways  of  the  United  States 
through  comprehensive  plaiming  and 
financial  assistance  to  municipalities  and 
regional  management  associations  for 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
facilities 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    292 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  his  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  292,  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
troop  deployment  in  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  372 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  income 
tax  laws,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  373 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  us, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (HM.  13270  J  to  reform 
the  income  tax  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
us  have  been  saddended  by  the  specter  of 
American  citizens  being  forced  to  sell 
their  homes  or  farms  to  governmental 
entities  for  use  in  construction  of  air- 
ports, highways,  lakes,  recreational  areas, 
or  other  public  service  developments.  We 
have  all  seen  many  examples  of  the  hard- 
ships caused  by  such  involuntary  con- 
version. Unfortimately,  progress  demands 
that  from  time  to  time  considerable 
amounts  of  private  property  be  taken 
from  its  legal  owners  and  converted  to  a 
public  use. 

Our  right  of  eminent  domain  Iain's 
have  been  carefully  drafted  to  protect  the 
rights  of  citizens  whose  private  property 
chances  to  lie  in  the  path  of  progress. 
However,  despite  the  protection  these 
laws  are  intended  to  assure,  injustices 
and  hardships  to  private  citizens  con- 
tinue to  occur. 

The  unsettled  economic  conditions  of 
our  times  and  the  fundamental  changes 
occurring  in  our  agricultural  economy 
make  this  amendment  necessary.  Be- 
cause property  values  are  changing  rap- 
idly and  because  of  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  money  conditions,  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  for  owners  of  property  who 
are  forced  to  sell  Involuntarily  to  re- 
place their  homes  or  farms  within  the 
brief  time  limits  presently  allowed.  Also, 
in  many  cases,  farm  families  forced  to 
sell  caimot  find  economic  farm  units 
with  suitable  dwellings  within  present 
time  limits,  if  at  all.  This  amendment 
would  allow  an  additional  year  for  their 
search. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  al- 
low property  owners  greater  freedom 
in  choosing  the  types  of  real  property 
investment. 

In  many  cases,  farmers  or  business- 
men who  are  forced  to  sell  their  property 
have  reached  the  age  or  a  health  condi- 
tion which  makes  the  continuation  of 
their  previous  business  endeavor  imprac- 
tical after  the  delay  and  expen.^  of  relo- 
cation. 

This  amendment  will  relax  the  pres- 
ent requirement  to  reinvest  in  property 
of  a  like  kind  and  allow  reinvestment  in 
any  real  property. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    374 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  HJR. 
13270,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    375 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
H.R.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    376 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  fH.R.  13270'  to 
reform  the  income  tax  laws. 

This  amendment  would  expand  the 
provisions  of  section  704  of  HM.  13270 
to  provide  that  amortization  for  certi- 
fied pollution  control  facilities  shall  be 
available  for  all  of  such  facilities  added 
after  December  31.  1968,  to  any  plant 
or  property.  The  Finance  Committee 
version  of  the  bill  would  limit  amortiza- 
tion of  pollution  control  facilities  which 
are  added  after  December  31.  1968.  to 
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plants  or  property  which  were  in  opera- 
tion on  that  date.  There  would  seem  to 
be  no  justification  for  discriminating 
against  a  taxpayer  by  disallowing  amor- 
tization for  any  pollution  control  facil- 
ity which  he  adds  to  a  new  plant  or 
property.  The  Finance  Committee  rec- 
ognizes the  problems  envirormiental  pol- 
lution which  affects  both  the  niral  and 
urban  sections  of  the  country.  Pollution 
abatement  is  one  of  the  Nation's  high- 
est priority  items. 

Pollution  control  facilities  do  not  in- 
crease earnings  and  many  industries 
have  not  been  as  prompt  in  their  in- 
stallation as  they  should  be.  They  are 
costly  to  maintain  and  operate  and  re- 
quire funds  that  otherwise  would  be 
available  for  investments  in  productive 
plant  and  equipment.  Thus,  amortiza- 
tion for  pollution  control  facilities 
should  be  available  to  facilites  added  to 
new  as  well  as  existing  plants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  he  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     377 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to 
reform  the  income  tax  laws.  The  amend- 
ment would  amend  section  704  of  H.R. 
13270  to  provide  for  amortization  of  any 
certified  pollution  control  facility  re- 
gardless of  its  useful  life.  The  Finance 
Committee  version  of  the  bill  would  per- 
mit amortization  only  for  that  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  pollution  abatement  fa- 
cility that  is  attributable  to  the  first  15 
years  of  its  useful  life.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  justification  for  so  limiting  the 
amortization  provision.  A  taxpayer  who, 
because  of  the  nature  of  his  business,  is 
required  to  add  pollution  control  facili- 
ties with  a  useful  life  of,  say,  20  years 
should  be  entitled  to  recover  his  capital 
investment  in  such  facilities  in  the  same 
manner  as  another  taxpayer  who,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  his  business,  is 
required  to  add  a  pollution  control  fa- 
cility with  a  useful  life  of  only  15  years. 
The  determination  of  the  useful  life  of 
any  asset,  including  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities, is  at  best  only  an  estimate.  Tech- 
nological advances  and  obsolescence  are 
most  difficult  to  determine  for  any  asset. 
By  limiting  the  amortization  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  to  those  with  a  use- 
ful life  of  15  years  could  only  cause  tax- 
payers to  attempt  to  bring  their  particu- 
lar pollution  control  facilities  within  the 
15-year  period,  thereby  causing  extended 
controversy  with  Internal  Revenue 
agents.  Thus,  amortization  for  pollution 
control  facilities  should  be  available  for 
any  facility,  irrespective  of  its  useful  life. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  recei  'ed  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     378 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  H.R. 
13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   379 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to 
reform  the  income  tax  laws. 

The  fli'st  amendment  would  amend 
the  provisions  of  section  703  of  H.R. 


13270  to  provide  that  certified  pollution 
control  facilities  will  be  treated  as  pre- 
termination  property  for  purposes  of  the 
termination  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  thus  will  continue  to  qualify  for  the 
7  percent  investment  credit.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  version  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides several  categories  of  pretermina- 
tion  property  which  continue  to  qualify 
for  the  credit.  I  believe  that  certified 
pollution  control  facilities  should  also 
be  included  as  pretermination  property 
because  of  the  importance  of  providing 
incentives  for  private  industry  to  accel- 
erate capital  expenditures  for  pollution 
abatement  facilities.  For  Congress  to 
repeal  the  investment  tax  credit  for  air 
and  water  pollution  control  facilities 
would  be  particularly  unfortunate  in  the 
national  efforts  to  curb  industrial  pollu- 
tion. Such  repeal  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  action  taken  by  Congress  in  1966 
in  exempting  investments  in  such  facili- 
ties from  the  legislation  suspending  the 
investment  tax  credit.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  the  investment  tax 
credit  with  respect  to  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities. 

The  second  amendment  would  also 
amend  section  703  of  H.R.  13270.  That 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  shall  be  available  for 
certified  pollution  control  facilities  irre- 
spective of  the  date  when  they  were 
placed  in  service.  Under  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  version  of  the  bill,  any 
property  placed  in  service  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1978  would  not  qualify  for  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

The  third  amendment  would  amend 
section  704  of  H.R.  13270  to  provide  that 
the  investment  tax  credit  is  to  be  avail- 
able for  certified  pollution  control  facil- 
ities which  are  subject  to  amortization. 
Under  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
version  of  the  bill,  the  investment  tax 
credit  would  not  be  available  with  re- 
spect to  such  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    380 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  H.R. 
13270,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    381 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  H.R. 
13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    383 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  H.R.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    383 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  tax  reform  bill, 
H.R.  13270,  and  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  printed.  The  amendment  would  clar- 
ify an  ambiguity  in  the  proposed  tax  on 
debt-financed  income  of  exempt  orga- 
nizations. This  provision  of  the  bill  re- 
places the  present  tax  on  unrelated 
business  lease  income  of  exempt  orga- 
nizations. I  understand  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  apply  the  new  provision  to 
rental  income  of  exempt  organizations 
that  is  exempt  under  present  law  because 


the  leases  are  related  to  exempt  pur- 
poses or  functions  of  the  lessor  orga- 
nizations. The  amendment  I  am  offering 
to  section  121  of  HH.  13270  adds  a  sen- 
tence to  section  514(b)  (1)  that  provides 
this  explicitly,  resolving  any  possible  am- 
biguity on  the  point  in  the  present 
language  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   384 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  for  himself  and  oth- 
er Senators,  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  H.R. 
13270,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  385 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  biU  H.R.  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   386 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Case 
and  Mr.  Hatfield,  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  us,  jointly.  Its  purpose  is 
to  insure  that  the  act  will  not  place 
unacceptable  burdens  on  a  vital  part  of 
America's  system  of  higher  education — 
specifically,  a  group  of  independent  ad- 
vanced-study, educational-and-research 
institutions  not  formally  affiliated  with 
any  conventional  college  or  university. 
The  placing  of  such  burdens  on  these 
institutions  is  directly  contrary  to  our 
national  policy  of  providing  substantial 
support  for  education  at  all  levels.  It 
would,  in  view  of  the  quality  of  the  in- 
stitutions affected,  be  a  step  sharply  dam- 
aging to  American  education,  and  a  step 
that  is  not  required  by  any  considera- 
tions of  tax  policy. 

The  highest  level  of  American  educa- 
tion is  provided,  to  a  significant  extent, 
by  a  number  of  independent  advanced- 
study  and  research  institutions.  Ex- 
amples of  well-known  institutions  in  this 
group  are  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Brookings  Institution, 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences,  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  the  American  Assembly 
and  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and 
Biology. 

These  institutions  are  engaged  directly 
and  actively  in  educational  and  scientific 
activities.  Many  of  them  have  existed  and 
made  valuable  contributions  to  our  fund 
of  knowledge  for  many  decades.  They 
have  never  been  regarded  as  founda- 
tions and  have  never,  to  oixr  knowledge, 
engaged  in  the  abuses  which  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  is  properly  designed  to 
prevent. 

In  most  important  respects  these  in- 
stitutions are  similar  to  the  graduate 
schools  of  colleges  and  imiverslties.  The 
differences — flexibility  or  absence  of  a 
formal  curriculum  or  degrees,  and  in- 
creased emphasis  on  independent  re- 
search in  specialized  and  highly  ad- 
vanced fields  of  study — are  adapted  par- 
ticiilarly  to  the  special  requirements  of 
advanced  study,  which  by  its  nature  does 
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not  lend  itself  to  a  pre-established  cur- 
riculum. These  differences,  which  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  educational  process  in  these  institu- 
tions, do  not  justify  any  substantiajly 
different  treatment  of  these  institutions 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  proposed  Tax  Reform  Act,  how- 
ever. In  the  definition  of  "private 
foundation,"  and  in  the  definition  of 
"educational  organizations" — which  is 
the  same  as  the  definition  in  existing 
law — falls  clearly  to  treat  these  in- 
stitutions like  colleges  and  universities 
and  to  exclude  them  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  applicable  to  private  founda- 
tions. Although  these  institutions  appar- 
ently would  be  "operating  foundations" 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  some  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  bill,  they  would 
nevertheless  be  subject  to  a  tax  burden 
that  would,  in  view  of  their  tight  operat- 
ing budgets,  gravely  handicap  their  con- 
tinuing educational  and  scientific  pro- 
grams— since  the  proposed  assets  tax 
would  be  greater,  for  example,  than  the 
entire  annual  budget  of  some  of  theu- 
programs — and  put  these  institutions  at 
a  critical  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
conventional  colleges  and  universities,  in 
providing  attractions — for  example,  sal- 
aries and  physical  facilities — for  scholars 
and  teachers. 

Of  equal  or  greater  concern  is  the 
threat  to  these  institutions'  independ- 
ence posed  by  the  bill's  "expenditure  re- 
sponsibility" rules  that  would  apply — 
even  to  operating  foundations — when 
they  operate  with  grants  from  private 
foundations.  The  supervision  and  control 
over  the  use  funds  implicit  in  these  new 
rules,  as  amplified  at  page  51  of  the 
Committee  Report,  would  impair  the  in- 
tegrity of  these  institutions  and  create 
within  them  an  atmosphere  that  teach- 
ers and  scholars  would  be  likely  to  reject 
in  favor  of  the  independence  of  colleges 
and  universities.  This  threat  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  these  institutions  is  not  miti- 
gated by  the  suggestion  in  the  Committee 
Report  that  they  furnish  an  independent 
audit  certifying  that  the  grant  was  used 
in  accordance  with  the  limitations  re- 
quired to  be  imposed  by  the  granting 
foundation. 

Finally,  if  these  institutions  are  clas- 
sified as  private  foundations  their 
financial  support  by  grants  from  grant- 
making  foundations  may  decline  sub- 
stantially. Grant-making  foundations 
will  tend  to  give  their  money  to  conven- 
tional universities  and  colleges  or  to 
other  organizations  where  they  will  not 
have  to  bother  with  the  "expenditure 
responsibility"  rules  and  the  other  bur- 
dens and  risks  involved  in  making  grants 
to  private  foundations. 

At  stake,  therefore,  is  part  of  the  fu- 
ture effectiveness  of  advanced-study 
institutions  in  America.  The  amendment 
we  have  proposed  would  treat  these  in- 
stitutions like  universities  £md  colleges 
and  include  them  specifically  within  the 
definition  of  "educational  organization" 
in  Code  section  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (11).  This 
would  insure  that  they  will  be  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  applicable 
to  private  foimdations  and  be  free  to 
continue  their  present  operations. 

This  amendment  is  essential  If  the  act 
is  properly  to  reflect  the  theoretical  and 
practical   differences  between   founda- 


tions on  the  one  hand  and  educational 
institutions  on  the  other  hand.  The 
amendment  is  five  paragraphs  long  be- 
cause it  has  been  narrowly  drafted  to 
exclude  from  its  coverage  organizations 
that  are  not  genuinely  a  part  of  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education.  The  term  "ad- 
vanced-studj'  or  research  institution" 
added  by  the  amendment  to  Code  section 
170(b)(1)  (A)  (11)  would  be  defined  in 
Code  section  7701,  relating  to  definitions. 
We  believe  this  amendment  is  impor- 
tant, not  merely  to  the  institutions  in 
question  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  we  strongly  urge  its  adoption.  Our 
views  are  shared  also  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
who  has  explicitly  approved  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  After  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  this  bill,  he  stated 
that  he  believed  these  institutions  should 
not  be  classified  as  private  foundations 
and  that  they  could,  consistently  with 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  be  ex- 
cluded by  an  appropriate  provision. 

We  ask  the  Senates  support  for  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
proposed  amendment  and  a  technical  ex- 
planation of  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  and  technical 
explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hartke,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  386 
On  page  150,  ime  25  strike  out  the  comma 
and  Insert:  "or  which  Is  an  advanced-study 
or  research  Institution." 

On  page  186.  after  line  16  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing (and  redesignate  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (g)) : 

"(f)  Definition  of  Advanced-Study  or  Re- 
search Institution. — Section  7701(a)  (relat- 
ing to  definitions)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(35)  Advanced-Study  or  Research  Insti- 
tution.— The  term  "advanced-study  or  re- 
search Institution"  means  an  organization. 
Including  a  learned  society,  which  is  de- 
scribed m  section  601(c)(3)   and  which — 

"(A)  expends  substantially  all  of  Its  In- 
come directly  for  the  active  conduct  of  scleu- 
tlflc,  scholarly,  or  educational  activities; 

"(B)  maintains  as  the  major  part  of  its 
operations  a  faculty  or  one  or  more  bodies 
or  scholars  or  scientists  (a  significant  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  which  bold  advanced 
degrees)  engaged  directly,  under  conditions 
of  academic  freedom,  in  Instruction  or 
scholarly  or  scientific  studies  or  research 
(exclusive  of  Instruction,  studies,  or  research 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  commercial  or 
Industrial  application); 

"(C)  makes  available  (or  permits  and  en- 
courages the  scholars  associated  with  It  to 
make  available)  to  the  general  public  the  re- 
sults of  Its  studies  or  research  or  furnishes 
directly  to  a  significant  number  of  Individ- 
uals, selected  objectively,  programs  of  study 
or  Instruction  or  facilities  for  scientific, 
scholarly,  or  educational  purposes; 

"(D)  Is  not  controlled  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly by  one  or  more  disqualified  persons  (as 
defined  in  section  4946)  who  are  not  founda- 
tion managers;  and 

"(E)  normally  receives  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  Its  support  In  each  taxable  year 
from  any  combination  of — 

"(1)  gifts,  grants,  or  ccmtrlbutlons  from 
one  or  more  disqualified  persons  (as  defined 


In  section  4Q46)  other  than  organizations 
described  in  clauses  (1)  through  (vl)  of 
section  170(b)(1)(A)  and  private  foimda- 
tions not  described  In  section  4046(a)  (i) 
(H),or 

"(11)  gross  receipts  (exclusive  of  tuition 
or  enrollment  fees)  from  performance  of 
services  under  contract." 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke 
is  as  follows: 

Technical   Explanation   of   Amendment 

The  Amendment  would  add  to  section  170 
(b)  ( 1 )  (A)  (U)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
at  page  150  of  H.R.  13270,  a  new  clause  which 
would  Include  within  the  definition  of  "edu- 
cational organization"  any  organization 
which  Is  an  "advanced-study  or  research  in- 
stitution." The  term  "advanced-study  or  re- 
search institution"  would  be  defined  in  a 
new  paragraph  (35)  added  by  the  Amend- 
ment to  section  7701(a)  (relating  to  defini- 
tions). 

The  definition  of  "advanced -study  or  re- 
search institution"  would  apply  to  section 
501(c)(3)  organizations  which  satisfy  each 
of  five  tests  set  forth  in  the  Amendment  in 
subparagraphs  ( A )  through  ( E ) .  The  five 
tests  are  designed  to  serve  two  related  pur- 
poses: first,  to  be  descriptive  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  these  Institutions;  and  sec- 
ond, to  exclude  from  the  new  definition,  and 
thereby  leave  subject  to  the  Bill's  provisions 
on  private  foundations,  organizations  which 
are  not  part  of  the  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Excluded  from  the  new  definition,  for 
example,  would  be  organizations  which  direct 
their  efforts  to  research  primarily  for  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  application,  and  orga- 
nizations which  do  not  operate  under  con- 
ditions of  academic  freedom. 

Paragraph  (A)  of  the  new  definition  re- 
quires that  the  Institution  be  engaged,  both 
actively  and  directly,  in  educational,  schol- 
arly or  scientific  activities;  it  further  re- 
quires that  the  organization  expend  sub- 
stantially all  of  Its  income  in  conducting 
such  activities.  A  similar  test  is  already  used 
In  the  Code  in  section  170(g)  (2  )(B)  (relating 
to  the  unlimited  charitable  contribution  de- 
duction) and  in  the  Bill  In  new  Code  section 
4942(J)(3)  (relating  to  operating  founda- 
tions). An  organization  would  not  qualify 
under  this  test  if,  for  example,  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  income  were  expended  to  fi- 
nance such  activities  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  one  or  more  other  organizations. 

The  test  in  paragraph  (B)  refiects  the  ma- 
jor distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  in- 
stitutions. The  organization  must  operate 
primarily  through  a  group  of  individuals  (a 
faculty  or  one  or  more  bodies  of  scholars  or 
scientists)  who  are  themselves  engaged  di- 
rectly in  instruction  or  scholarly  or  scien- 
tific studies  or  research.  An  indication 
of  higher-education  status,  a  significant 
number  of  these  individuals  must  hold  ad- 
vanced degrees,  and  their  activities  must 
meet  both  a  procedure  test  and  a  purpose 
test.  As  to  procedure,  the  activities  must  be 
conducted  under  conditions  of  academic 
freedom,  which  means  freedom  of  the  teacher 
or  scholar  to  express  the  truth  as  he  sees  it 
without  Interference  by  any  other  authority 
or  fear  of  loss  of  position.  As  to  purpose,  the 
activities  must  be  pursued  primarily  to  en- 
hance the  knowledge  or  capabilities  of  the 
individuals  Involved  or  of  the  public  at  large. 
Activities  carried  on  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  commercial  or  industrial  application  are 
not  indicative  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  and  will  not  qualify  in  meeung 
the  test  In  paragraph  (B). 

Paragraph  (C)  adds  a  test  that  ensures 
that  the  organization  and  its  works  will  be 
exposed  to  or  Involved  with  the  general 
public  to  a  significant  extent.  The  test  re- 
quires that  the  organization  make  available 
(by  publication  or  otherwise)  to  the  general 
public  the  results  of  its  studies  or  research. 
However,  since  these  organizations  often  do 
not  themselves  publish  the  results  of  their 
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acholars'  work,  tbis  test  will  l>e  satisfied  It 
the  organization  permits  and  encourages  Its 
scholars'  work,  this  test  will  be  satisfied  U 
their  work.  (This  test  Is  Intended  to  codify 
the  current  practices  generally  followed  al- 
ready by  Institutions  of  higher  education 
such  as  colleges  and  universities;  an  organi- 
zation would  not  fall  to  meet  this  test,  for 
example,  merely  because  Its  works  are  of  di- 
rect Interest  only  to  a  limited  segment  of  the 
general  public  or  because  It  or  the  scholar 
Involved  does  not  make  available  the  results 
of  efforts  that  are  deemed  unsuccessful.)  Al- 
ternatively or  In  addition,  an  organization 
would  satisfy  the  test  In  paragraph  (C)  If 
It  offers  programs  of  study  or  Instruction  or 
facilities  directly  to  a  significant  number  of 
Individuals  for  scientific,  scholarly  or  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  meaning  of  "signifi- 
cant" win  vary  depending  on  the  field  of 
'  study,  the  nature  of  the  program  and  other 
factors  such  as  available  financial  resources. 
The  Individuals  In  question  must.  In  any 
event,  be  selected  on  an  objective  basis.  Ex- 
amples of  "facilities"  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (C)  are  libraries  or  laboratories. 
Paragraphs  (D)  and  (E)  are  designed  to 
ensue  that  the  organization  will  be  Independ- 
ent and  not  be  controlled  or  Infiuenced  In 
Its  operations  by  a  particular  person,  family, 
organization  or  group.  In  paragraph  (D)  the 
test  Is  put  In  terms  of  direct  or  Indirect 
control  of  the  Institution  by  disqualified  per- 
sons other  than  foundation  managers. 
(Foundation  managers  are  excluded  from 
the  control  restrictions  In  paragraph  (D) 
even  If  they  are  also  substantial  contribu- 
tors as  defined  In  section  494«(a)(2);  this 
exclusion  Is  necessary  because  many  officers 
and  trustees  of  these  Institutions  are  sub- 
stantial contributors  (that  Is,  contributors 
of  over  (SOOO  In  any  one  calendar  year)  and 
Is  appropriate  In  view  of  the  specific  limita- 
tions In  paragraph  (E)  on  the  amount  of 
support  that  may  be  received  from  disquali- 
fied persons  Including  foundation  managers.) 
This  test  Is  already  used  In  the  Bill  in  new 
section  509(a)(3)(C)  (pages  20-21  of  H.R. 
13270) .  The  prohibited  control  for  this  pur- 
pose would  Include  formal  understandings  or 
arrangements  as  well  as  formal  voting  con- 
trol. 

The  test  In  paragraph  (E)  Is  designed  to 
minimize  the  opportunity  for  control  or  In- 
fluence stemming  from  financial  support  of 
the  Institution.  Under  this  test,  not  more 
than  one-third  of  an  Institution's  support 
could  be  received  from  certain  sources.  These 
sources  Include  disqualified  persons  who  are 
individuals,  business  corporations,  related 
foundations  (as  defined  In  section  4946(a) 
(1)(H))  and  others.  For  example,  an  Insti- 
tution would  not  qualify  under  this  test  If 
It  normally  receives  as  much  as  one-third  of 
its  support  from  a  private  foundation  which 
received  substantially  all  of  Its  contributions 
from  the  same  individual  who  made  (directly 
or  indirectly)  substantially  all  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  Institution  In  question. 
Further,  to  avoid  outside  parties'  Infiuence 
over  the  Institution's  activities  and  any  im- 
pairment of  Its  academic  freedom,  the  sup- 
port restrictions  also  apply  to  gross  rieceipts 
from  the  performance  of  services  under  con- 
tract. Thus,  under  the  test  in  paragraph  (E) , 
at  least  two-thirds  of  an  institution's  sup- 
port must  be  derived  from  sources  such  as 
receipts  from  carrying  on  exempt  activities 
(such  as  ttiltlon  fees  and  sales  of  publica- 
tions), endowment  Income,  contributions 
from  "30-percent"  organizations  Including 
the  government,  contributions  from  the  gen- 
eral public  (in  amounts  such  that  the  con- 
tributors would  not  be  disqualified  persons) , 
and  contributions  from  unrelated  private 
foundations. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    387 

Mr.  CCX>PER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  H.R.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    388 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mansfield,  submitted  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  to  H.R.  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE  OP  CHANGE  OP  DATE  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  2203 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  previously  announced 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  would  hold  hearings  on  S.  2203 
on  January  15,  1970.  That  date  has  been 
changed,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2203  on 
January  20,  1970. 


WILL  CONGRESS  RECLAIM  ITS 
WARMAKING  POWERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Merlo  J.  Pusey,  a  member  of  tlie  editorial 
staff  of  the  Washington  Post,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  thoughtful  article  on  the  war- 
making  powers  of  Congress  which  I 
think  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
legislator.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Pusey  points 
out,  quite  correctly  I  believe,  that  Con- 
gress has  been  remiss  in  asserting  its 
constitutional  prerogatives  in  this  area. 

Although  he  criticizes  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  failing  to  act  on 
a  resolution  submitted  by  the  jimior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell). 
which  is  designed  to  bring  an  end  to 
American  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  he  does  give  credit  to  the  committee 
for  taking  the  Initiative  in  securing  en- 
actment of  the  national  commitments 
resolution  by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Pusey's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  might  add  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  announced  that  hearings 
will  be  held  on  all  Vietnam  resolutions 
beginning  early  next  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30,  1969] 

Will  Congress  Reclaim  Its  Wasmaking 

Powers? 

(By  Merlo  J.  Piisey) 

Could  Congress  now  Intervene  to  stop  the 
war  In  Vietnam?  Having  told  the  President 
through  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  In  1964 
that  he  should  use  his  own  discretion  as  to 
what  military  measures  were  necessary  In 
Vietnam,  could  Congress  belatedly  reverse  It- 
self and  tell  blm  to  pull  American  troops 
out?  At  least  one  Senator,  Charles  E.  Ooodell, 
thinks  so.  But  the  ambivalent  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  again  post- 
poned hearings  on  the  Ooodell  resolution  de- 
signed to  cut  off  funds  for  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam within  a  year. 

It  seems  highly  Improbable  that  Congress 
win  use  this  drastic  weapon.  The  effect  would 
be  to  force  a  pullout  of  American  troops  re- 
gardless of  what  the  consequences  might  be. 
Congress  has  always  been  loath  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  extra  casualties  and 
chaos  that  might  result  from  such  an  m- 
flexible  mandate.  Yet  the  unrest  In  Congress 
O'^er  continuation  of  what  Is  essentlaUy  a 
presidential  war  Is  steadily  mounting. 

Recent  events  have  further  dramatized  the 
gravitation  of  the  war  power  Into  the  hands 
of  the  President.  In  his  Nov.  3  address.  Pres- 


ident Nixon  outlined  his  policy  for  ending  the 
war — not  a  national  policy  reflecting  the 
views  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  When  the  peace  demonstrators 
came  to  town,  they  were  concerned  only  about 
making  an  Impact  on  the  White  House.  Con- 
gress Itself  was  not  in  the  limelight  because 
it  has  been  almost  a  cipher  In  the  making  of 
Vietnam  policy 

In  their  more  contemplative  moments  the 
President  and  his  advisers  may  reflect  upon 
how  much  easier  their  present  position  would 
be  If  Congress  had  authorized  the  limited 
war  m  Vietnam  and  If  Congress  were  now 
sharing  the  agony  of  trying  to  end  It  without 
disastrous  consequences.  But  wishing  does 
not  roll  back  history.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Nixon  administration  alone  is  reaping  the 
whirlwind  of  an  unpopular  war.  which  It  did 
not  start,  because  of  the  peculiar  warmaklng 
pattern  that  has  come  to  prevail  in  the 
United  States  In  recent  decades. 

There  Is  now  great  concern  In  the  country 
about  this  pattern.  Many  Individual  legis- 
lators are  deeply  chagrined  by  the  congres- 
sional abdication  In  the  past  even  though 
they  may  not  be  wUllng  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Senator  Goodell. 

It  Is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what 
might  have  happened  In  1964  if  Congress 
had  then  been  as  alert  to  the  perils  of  presi- 
dential wars  as  It  U  now.  Last  spring  the 
Senate  passed  the  Pulbrtght-Cooper  resolu- 
tion which  expressed  the  "sense  of  the 
Senate"  that  the  United  States  cannot  enter 
into  commitments  to  assist  other  countries 
by  means  of  armed  forces  or  resources  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress.  In  an  illumi- 
nating report  Issued  prior  to  entictment  of 
the  resolution,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee also  outlined  various  steps  which 
could  be  taken  to  guard  against  presidential 
wars  in  the  future. 

One  of  these  precautions  was  that  Con- 
gress should  debate  any  question  of  a  future 
military  commitment  long  enough  to  know 
what  It  is  doing  and  to  establish  a  record 
of  congressional  Intent.  "ITiere  was  no  such 
debate  In  1964.  Another  precaution  recom- 
mended was  that  Congress  actually  author- 
ize or  empower  the  President  to  do  what 
Congress  might  deem  necessary  Instead  of 
leaving  the  whole  perilous  business  of  going 
to  war  In  his  hands. 

The  third  precaution  recommended  by  the 
committee  was  that  Congress  specify  "as 
explicitly  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances the  kind  of  military  action  that  Is 
being  authorized  and  the  place  and  purpose 
of  Its  use."  In  addition  to  this,  the  com- 
mittee urged  Congress  to  "put  a  time  limit 
on  the  resolution,  thereby  assuring  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  review  Its  decision  and 
extend  or  terminate  the  President's  au- 
thority to  use  military  force." 

If  these  sensible  rules  had  been  In  effect  In 
1964,  Congress  might  well  be  debating  now 
whether  or  not  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  use  armed  force  In  Vietnam. 
It  seems  highly  Improbable  that,  under  such 
an  arrangement,  the  President  would  ever 
be  allowed  to  send  troops  Into  battle,  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  for  more  than  a 
year  at  a  time.  Congress  insists  on  reviewing 
other  lesser  grants  of  authority  (foreign  aid, 
for  example)  every  year.  A  time  limit  on  his 
authority  to  use  armed  force  In  Vietnam 
would  have  compelled  Congress  to  share  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war,  and  of  course  It 
would  have  given  Congress  substantial  lever- 
age in  pulling  American  troops  out  long  ago 
If  It  had  cared  to  do  so. 

There  Is  not  much  point  In  speculating 
as  to  whether  the  war  would  now  be  ended 
If  Congress  had  retained  this  kind  of  check- 
rein.  Sometimes  Congress  is  more  bellgerent 
than  Is  the  President.  The  point  of  enor- 
mous moment  Is  that  when  the  Congress  does 
feel  that  the  national  interest  demands  with- 
drawal from  a  mUltary  venture  it  should  have 
readily  at  hand  means  of  making  its  influ- 
ence felt. 

Some  ardent  nationalists  wlU  say  that  any 
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•uch  restraint  upon  the  President  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  could  become  a  serious 
embarrassment.  But  Is  embarrassment  of  the 
President  of  greater  concern  than  continua- 
tion of  a  war  after  it  has  lost  support  in 
Congress  and  presumably  In  the  country? 

There  is  plenty  of  history  to  show  that 
Congress  as  well  as  the  President  has  some- 
times abused  its  authority.  In  a  democracy, 
however,  we  instinctively  feel  more  com- 
fortable if  grave  Issues  involving  life  and 
death  and  the  future  course  of  the  nation 
are  hammered  out  In  legislative  debate  in- 
stead of  being  left  wholly  to  executive  dis- 
cretion. And  it  Is  reasonable  to  ask  whether 
the  President  himself,  in  this  time  of  ago- 
nizing decisions,  would  not  be  relieved  if 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  formula 
were  In  effect,  requiring  Congress  to  say  the 
last  word,  on  the  basis  of  his  recommenda- 
tions, as  to  how  long  the  commitment  of 
American  forces  to  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  should  continue. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  AMERICAN 
SOLDIER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  are  honored  that 
an  outstanding  American  soldier  makes 
that  city  his  home. 

Capt.  M.  C.  Dunbar,  Jr..  at  age  26,  is 
among  the  most  highly  decorated  men 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Silver  Star  is  the  Nation's  third 
highest  award  for  valor.  It  is  given  for 
exceptional  bravery  in  combat. 

Few  men  are  entitled  to  wear  it.  and 
those  who  are,  wear  it  with  justified 
pride. 

Prom  Jime  29  to  July  21,  1969,  while 
serving  in  Vietnam,  Captain  Dimbar  won 
the  Silver  Star  on  ifour  occasions. 

We  need  say  no  more  here  because  this 
I  record  speaks  for  itself.  I  ask  unanimous 

consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article,  published  In  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  of  December  2,  concern- 
ing Captain  Dunbar's  achievements, 
which  also  include  seven  Bronze  Stars, 
three  Army  Commendation  Medals  for 
valor,  three  Purple  Hearts  for  wounds 
sustained  In  action,  and  three  Air 
Medals. 

Captain  Dimbar  is  a  career  Army  of- 
ficer, and  a  credit  to  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa»  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Vietnam  Hero's  Honors  Mark  Summer  op 
Valob 

Prom  June  29  to  July  21,  slightly  more 
than  three  weeks  of  this  past  summer,  M.  C. 
Dunbar  Jr.  was  very,  very  busy. 

Dunbar,  26,  Is  a  captain  In  the  Army. 

At  the  time,  he  was  In  Vietnam. 

On  four  occasions  in  that  22-day  period, 
Captain  Dunbar  won  the  Sliver  Star,  the  na- 
tion's third  highest  award  for  valor. 

The  Sliver  Star  Is  not  a  rare  award  al- 
though It  Is  given  for  exceptional  bravery  In 
combat;  many  American  servicemen  have 
won  It  at  least  once;   some  a  second  time. 

But  four  such  decorations  In  less  than  a 
month  Is  exceptional  Indeed;  and  Dunbar, 
who  resides  here  at  6130  Windmill  Road, 
may  be  unique  In  the  annals  of  the  U.S. 
military. 

But  wait. 

Not  only  does  he  hold  four  Silver  Stars; 
Dunbar,  a  company  commander  In  the  Army's 
9th  Division  In  Vietnam  for  12  months  that 
ended  Just  10  days  ago.  also  has  seven  Bronze 
Stars,  three  Army  Commendation  Medals  for 
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Valor,  three  Purple  Hearts  for  wounds  sus- 
tained In  action,  and  three  Air  **«ri^% 
But  wait. 

He  also  baa  four  decorations  pending:  Two 
more  Bronze  Stars,  tbe  Soldier's  Medal  and 
the  Vietnamese  Medal  of  Honor. 

All  In  all,  Dunbar,  a  career  Army  officer  who 
moved  here  nearly  two  years  ago  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  to  make  his  home,  may  be 
one  of  the  most  decorated  veterans  of  this 
or  any  other  war  foiight  by  Americans. 

Dunbar's  citations  for  the  four  Silver  Stars 
alone  are  Impressive;  they're  also  repetitive — 
personal  heroism  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
A  typical  one  Is  tbe  second  award  of  the 
Sliver  Star  last  summer  as  commander  of 
Company  D,  2nd  BattaUon,  60th  Infantry,  9th 
Division.  That  was  on  July  3. 

His  outfit  was  engaged  In  a  reconnaissance 
In  force — that  Is,  going  out  and  looking  for 
the  enemy  with  the  idea  of  having  a  fight  If 
necessary — when  Company  D  came  under 
hostile  automatic  weapons  fire. 

The  citation  said  Dunbar  Immediately 
"crawled  to  tbe  lead  element"  of  bis  com- 
pany. "Spotting  an  enemy  soldier,  he  boldly 
exposed  himself  to  eliminate  (the  enemy) 
with  accurate  rlfie  fire,"  said  the  citation. 
Dunbar  "remained  at  his  exposed  position 
to  can  in  devastatlngly  accurate  artillery  fire 
within  20  meters  (that's  almost  22  yards,  of 
his  position.''  Then,  with  "total  disregard 
for  bis  own  safety,  moved  in  and  helped  ex- 
tricate the  wounded  from  the  battlefield." 

The  other  three  Incidents  were  similar;  in 
one  of  them,  when  his  company  came  under 
fire  from  the  enemy,  Dunbar  using  only  a 
.46  automatic  pistol  "neutralized"  the  b\mker 
killing  one  Viet  Cong  and  capturing  an- 
other. In  aU  of  the  four  Incidents,  Dunbar 
came  under  heavy  enemy  fire  himself. 

The  area  In  which  he  and  bis  outfit  were 
operating  was  Long  An  province,  35  miles 
southwest  of  Saigon — ^tbe  Mekong  Delta 
country.  The  operations  for  the  most  part 
Involved  small  units,  platoon  and  company- 
scale  searches  for  and  engagements  of  the 
enemy. 

Dunbar  calls  this  a  "Jitterbug  technique" 
which  requires  efforts  to  make  contact  with 
enemy  forces  and  maintain  them.  Most  of 
the  assaults  are  carried  out  on  an  air  mo- 
bile basis,  from  helicopters. 

The  first  couple  of  hours  of  one  of  these 
operations,  be  says,  "are  fast  and  furious" 
which  Involve  intensive  combat  by  the  unit 
involved  followed  up  by  employment  of  a 
"pile-on"  technique  which  requires  calling 
In  support  units  to  hammer  an  enemy  force 
with  everything  available. 

In  a  company-scale  operation,  Dunbar  said, 
his  platoons  may  be  as  far  as  five  or  six  miles 
apart  at  times. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  pressured  night  and  day  although  the 
enemy  prefers  nighttime  operations  to  day. 
The  enemy  most  often  "live  like  rats,"  says 
Dunbar,  either  concealed  In  heavily  fortified 
bunkers  that  can  resist  even  the  heaviest 
artillery  rounds  and  bombs,  or  burled  up 
to  their  noses  In  swamps. 

Dunbar  arrived  home  iO  days  ago.  Shortly 
after  Christmas  be  and  bis  wife,  Pam,  and 
their  three-year-old  daughter,  Carrie,  to- 
gether will  leave  for  a  new  military  assign- 
ment— this  time  with  the  U.S.  Army  forces 
In  Europe  where  he'll  also  be  a  company 
commant^.er. 

A  native  of  San  Antonio,  where  he  grad- 
uated from  St.  Mary's  University  and  received 
an  Army  commission  through  the  ROTC, 
Dunbar  intends  to  make  bis  home  here 
permanently.  San  Antonio,  he  says,  is  too 
big.  And  he  and  Pam  like  Cheyenne. 

They've  bought  their  own  home  here  and 
Intend  to  return  to  It  from  time  to  time. 
Dunbar's  father,  retired  from  his  own  mlU- 
tary  career  In  tbe  Air  Force,  also  lives  here. 
He's  now  a  civilian  employe  at  Warren  APB. 
As  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  In  Vietnam, 
Dunbar  sees  it  as  most  promising. 


"There  Is  no  doubt  about  tbe  fact  that 
we  are  making  progress,"  be  says.  "The 
(South)  Vietnamese  are  taking  more  Initia- 
tive, and  branching  out  Into  things  we  were 
doing  for  them.  This  Vletnamlzation  thing 
is  working  out  quite  well.  So  long  as  It  pro- 
gresses In  this  manner  I'd  say  we're  doing 
quite  weU  over  there." 


BLACK  POWER  IN  THE  BRIO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, an  article  originating  in  Charles- 
ton, B.C.,  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  yesterday,  December  4,  1969, 
refers  to  charges  by  Representative  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  that  black  prisoners  in  a 
Marine  Corps  prison  at  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif.,  were  forcing  white  prisoners  to 
perform  menial  tasks,  undergo  beatings, 
and  submit  to  homosexual  attack. 

I  note  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  looking  into  the  matter 
in  an  effort  to  straighten  out  the  situa- 
tion. I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
committee  will  thoroughly  investigate 
the  matter  and  see  that  appropriate  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  put  an  end  to  such  activi- 
ties and  to  punish  prisoners  who  are 
guilty  of  such  actions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RrvEBS  AccnsBS  Blacks  or  Whits  Bkic 
Slavxxt 
Charleston,  B.C.,  December  3. — Rep.  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  (D-8.C.)  charged  today  that 
black  prisoners  in  a  Marine  Corps  prison  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  CaUf.,  bad  made  "slaves" 
of  white  prisoners  through  a  "kangaroo 
court." 

Rivers,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said  committee  investi- 
gators turned  up  evidence  of  tbe  prison  ter- 
ror and  "we  are  going  to  assist  the  Marines 
to  straighten  out  this  situation.'' 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  quoted 
Rivers  as  saying  that  by  tight  organization 
under  Black  Panther-type  leadership,  a  mi- 
nority of  Negroes  at  the  major  Marine  prison 
had  established  "black  supremacy." 

He  was  quoted  as  saying  kangaroo  courts 
ordered  beatings  for  whites  who  resisted, 
and  that  some  white  prisoners  bad  been 
beaten  "to  the  point  of  death." 

"Under  threat  of  beatings,  the  white 
'slaves'  are  required  to  perform  menial  tasks 
and  in  some  cases  submit  to  homosexual 
attack,"  the  newspaper  said. 

Investigators  reported  there  had  been  five 
major  disturbances  at  the  prison  since  July 
of  1968.  the  story  said. 

Rivers  said  the  preliminary  report  would 
be  further  investigated  by  a  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee,  and  the  chaplain 
and  brig  doctor  had  been  called  to  testify. 


PROPOSED     APPROVAL     OF     SYN- 
THETIC OR  ARTIFICIAL  MILK 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  warn- 
ing which  was  issued  recently  by  a  Ne- 
braskan  in  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts. 

The  warning  comes  from  a  dairjrman 
whose  industry  was  given  only  60  days 
to  answer  a  recommendation  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  the  ap- 
proval of  a  synthetic  or  artificial  milk. 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  com- 
plex nutritional  question  with  equally 
complex  potential  economic  effects 
should  be  decreed  by  a  ifoveriunent 
ag«ncy  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  short 
order.  It  is  not  only  unrealistic,  it  is 
also  dangerous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  may  be  concerned  about  such 
a  development,  a  speech  by  Mr.  J.  Gor- 
don Roberts,  of  Omaha,  which  was 
broadcast  over  radio  stations  in  Omaha, 
Lincoln,  Sioux  City,  Denver,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  Clearwater,  Tampa,  and 
Orlando,  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Your  Job  and  Your  Health  May  be  at  Stake 

IN  Food  Regulation 

(By  J.  Oordon  Roberts) 

Your  rights  as  a  citizen  as  well  as  your 
health  may  be  vitally  involved  in  the  forth- 
coming White  House  Conference  on  Nutri- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  2 
through  4.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  you 
listen.  Whether  these  comments  are  made 
by  me  or  by  John  Doe  is  not  important. 
But  you,  the  listeners  are  important,  and 
involved. 

Unfortunately,  the  Issues  I  must  cover 
may  not  be  summarized  in  one  sentence  be- 
cause they  concern  proposed  food  regula- 
tions suggested  by  those  in  Washington 
with  poUce  power.  These  regulations  are 
potentially  so  profoundly  related  to  both 
the  physical  health  and  economic  welfare 
of  this  nation  that  they  must  be  explored 
thoroughly  if  they  are  brought  up  at  all 
at  the  White  House  Conference.  If  regarded  as 
routine  resolutions  these  regulations  could 
produce  Irreversible  changes  in  this  nation, 
the  possible  effects  of  which  should  be 
examined.  Sometimes  the  Importance  of 
issues  may  not  be  fully  recognized  at  the 
time. 

For  instance.  In  1960,  I  attended  a  Con- 
ference on  Youth  In  Washington,  D.C.  Oddly 
enough,  the  fundamental  issue  may  be  the 
same  now  as  ten  years  ago,  the  rule  of  Pure 
Chance  rather  than  Benevolent  Force,  uni- 
versally. 

In  1960,  one  Issue  was  prayer  in  the 
schools.  But  this  issue  received  little  atten- 
tion in  advance  of  the  conference.  The  con- 
ference, Itself,  was  another  matter.  At  the 
sessions  I  attended  not  only  God  but  also 
the  United  States  of  America  was  banned 
from  use  In  resolutions.  "Patriotism"  was 
clearly  considered  a  dirty  word. 

Personally,  I  refuse  to  leave  God  out  of 
my  vocabulary  or  my  life.  Conference  not- 
withstanding. For  moral  law  is  like  gravity; 
Invisible  but  Inescapable. 

Following  the  Conference  in  1960,  I  had 
some  comments  which  were  reported,  as  I 
remember,  in  the  Weishlngton  Post. 

Specifically,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
in  the  FDA  that  Imitation  milk  be  offered  the 
public  which  (and  I  quote  verbatim)  "may 
be  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  dairy 
products  they  replace."  Admittedly,  the  fore- 
going was  offered  as  a  consideration,  not  a 
claim. 

Nevertheless,  any  such  consideration  by  a 
private  party  as  the  foregoing  would  neces- 
sarily Include  provision  for  both  animal  and 
human  research.  Yet  a  recommendation  is 
supposed  to  be  answered  within  sixty  days. 
The  deadline  Is  December  1.  The  Conference 
starts  December  2. 

What  appears  to  constitute  bypassing 
standards  demanded  of  others  by  the  FDA 
has  already  been  recommended  In  advance 
of  this  Conference.  In  fact,  such  recommen- 
dation was  included  In  the  Federal  Regis- 


ter, Thursday,  October  8, 1969,  regarding  what 
was  published  October  1. 

Imitation  milk  is  to  be  made  imitative  of 
cows'  milk  rather  than  human  milk,  accord- 
ing to  recommendation  offered.  Asses'  milk 
would  be  more  suitable,  nutritionally,  accord- 
ing to  text  books,  if  human  milk  is  not  to  be 
used. 

I  am  being  scientific  rather  than  sarcastic 
when  I  say  that  asses'  milk  or  mares'  milk 
would  constitute  a  better  standard  if  human 
milk  for  hiiman  beings  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
yardstick. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
that  a  Conference  should  be  held.  I  offer 
warning  because  of  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  in  the  past,  neither  by  reason  of  mere 
conjecture  nor  foreknowledge  of  evil.  And  I 
contend  that  if  one  species  may  not  produce 
a  better  nutrient  for  its  own  kind  than  may 
another  species,  then  maybe  atheists  should 
control  our  school  system. 

In  making  my  case,  I  must  admit  at  the 
outset  that  I  have  an  economic  interest  in 
the  regulation  of  nutrition.  Therefore,  I  may 
not  be  completely  objective.  Objectivity  is 
your  responsibility  as  a  listener.  I  point  this 
out  to  avoid  using  a  moral  issue  simply  to 
promote  my  personal  interest. 

Inescapably,  however,  economics  and  moral 
law  do  relate,  and  often  go  hand  In  hand. 
Were  this  not  true,  in  my  opinion,  I  would 
not  raise  the  moral  issue.  In  1932,  for  ex-  - 
ample,  when  I  was  finally  released  from  col- 
lege by  graduation,  I  became  Involved  in  the 
Farm  Holiday  Strike  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

There  I  learned  that  one  may  be  killed  just 
as  dead  In  a  little  war  as  a  big  one.  The  mo- 
tivation, not  the  means  of  maiming  or  kill- 
ing is  what  makes  a  war. 

For  years  afterward,  I  studied  the  cause 
and  cure  of  depressions  In  the  United  States. 

Later,  I  ran  a  column  five  days  weekly  in 
the  daily  newspapers  on  this  subject.  Some 
of  my  listeners  may  remember  reading  this 
column. 

In  my  studies,  I  discovered  some  common 
denominators  among  depressions.  One  perti- 
nent factor  consists  of  a  chain  reaction.  A 
depression  is  not  a  childhood  game  where 
"all  fall  down"  all  at  once. 

Another  factor  consists  of  the  condition 
that  some  small  group  may  achieve  inordinate 
power,  for  the  sake  of  greed,  or  power  for  its 
own  sake.  Thus  some  other  segment  of  so- 
ciety is  done  grave  and  Irreparable  injustice. 
And  thus  all  of  society  is  ultimately  engulfed 
in  disaster. 

For  example,  in  1932,  farm  purchasing 
power  represented  62%  of  the  1909-14  level, 
as  estimated  at  the  time.  For  those  lucky 
enough  to  have  jobs,  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages,  comparatively,  was  212%.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  people  did  not  have  jobs,  and 
soup  lines  were  in  almost  every  town. 

In  1932,  milk  sold  for  as  little  as  4c  per 
quart  out  of  grocery  stores.  Farmers  were  not 
paid  adequately  for  their  work. 

Of  course  some  people  will  always  want 
food  and  circuses  for  free.  Why  not?  And 
tyrants  have  taken  advantage  of  this  for 
thousands  of  years. 

By  establishing  requirements  for  milk  and 
Imitation  milk,  apparently  favoring  an 
Imitation  product,  what  may  constitute  an 
injustice  to  dairy  farmers,  has  been  recom- 
mended. Such  regulation  could  make  the 
pricing  structure  of  the  early  thirties  a 
paragon  of  justice  by  comparison. 

By  regulation,  dairy  farmers  throughout 
this  nation  not  only  may  be  but  almost  cer- 
tainly will  be  bankrupt,  with  no  recourse 
whatever  for  their  Investment  of  years,  as 
well  as  money.  If  such  regulation  t>e  upheld 
in  present  form.  Nearly  2,000,000  Americans, 
almost  one  out  of  a  hundred,  are  Involved 
in  the  dairy  industry,  more  than  enough  to 
start  a  depression.  Presently  these  people  are 
the  backbone  of  stability  in  this  nation. 

There  are  some  in  this  country  who  would 
delight  to  see  rioting  extended  from  cities 


to  rural  areas.  If  proposed  regulation  will  not 
do  this,  then  the  Farm  Holiday  Strike  of 
1932  did  not  happen,  after  all,  or  else  farm- 
ers have  suddenly  become  willing  to  be 
stripped  of  their  homes,  without  protest. 

There  are  some  who  would  like  to  see  this 
nation  paralyzed  by  a  complex  and  crippling 
depression,  as  hard  to  undo  as  the  damage 
from  a  nuclear  explosion.  And  the  best  pro- 
tection, now,  as  always,  is  truth.  For  the 
major  requisites  of  economic  cancer  appear 
to  be  present. 

If  what  be  said  here  be  untrue,  let  those 
who  may  contradict  it  with  facts,  by  all 
means,  do  so.  For  there  are  those  who  would 
gag  such  protest  as  this,  charging  that  the 
cost  of  defense  against  possible  abuse  of 
police  power,  should  not  be  a  deductible  ex- 
pense. Constltxjtlon  notwithstanding. 

To  make  clear  my  view  of  the  proposed 
devastation  to  both  the  economic  and  phys- 
ical health  of  the  nation,  I  must  review  my 
version  of  the  progress  of  the  dairy  Industry 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Having  at- 
tended dairy  conventions  since  I  was  ten 
years  old,  I  have  had  a  ringside  seat  tn 
watch  the  industry. 

I  must  admit  that  my  version  of  progress 
is  necessarily  subjective  to  the  extent  that 
I  was  part  of  it.  However,  my  statements  may 
be  examined.  They  are  public  and  open  to 
review. 

Since  pasteurization,  the  major  progress 
made  has  consisted  of  making  cows'  milk  as 
nearly  Imitative  of  human  milk  as  possible. 
If  cows'  milk  could  be  made  completely  Imi- 
tative of  human  milk,  it  might  even  provide 
protection  against  many  diseases. 

In  1933,  I  was  involved,  personally,  in  the 
introduction  into  milk  of  vitamin  D  ex- 
tracted from  cod  liver  oil.  Others  were  using 
ultraviolet  light  to  fortify  milk.  Still  others 
later  fed  special  feed  to  cows  to  offer  ^uch 
fortification.  In  the  course  of  finding  meth- 
ods. Irradiated  ergosterol  was  introduced  as 
a  source  of  vitamin  D. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  vitamin  D 
milk,  80^  of  the  infants  in  this  country  were 
reported  to  suffer  from  rickets  to  some  de- 
gree. Through  Vitamin  D  milk,  rickets  were 
eliminated  almost  entirely. 

Following  the  line  indicated  by  Divine  In- 
telligence produced  benefits  far  beyond  what 
any  mere  human  might  predict.  In  my  opin- 
ion, such  line  should  be  followed  wherever 
possible. 

Had  vlt-amln  D  milk  been  introduced  today. 
It  would  unquestionably  have  been  out- 
lawed, as  may  be  demonstrated  by  example. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  In  this  na- 
tion would  still  have  been  suffering  from 
rickets.  The  claim  that  all  nutritional  needs 
may  be  met  in  a  well  rounded  diet  would  in 
Itself  have  eliminated  any  possible  argu- 
ment, much  less  basis  for  research.  More- 
over, an  Infant's  diet  is  necessarily  limited. 

Following  the  introduction  of  vitamin  D 
milk  in  1933.  Roberts  Dairy  introduced  ho- 
mogenized milk  in  1939.  Others  claim  to 
have  introduced  it,  too,  and  maybe  they  did. 
In  1938  I  attended  a  national  convention  of 
leading  dairymen.  I  was  told  that  milk  had 
always  been  sold  on  the  depth  of  creamline. 
and  always  would  be. 

Had  homogenization  not  produced  a  cows' 
milk  more  like  human  milk.  I.  personally, 
might  have  gone  along  with  this  argument. 
But  cows'  milk  is  suited  for  the  four  stomachs 
of  the  ruminant,  not  the  single  stomach  of 
the  human  being. 

The  curd  formed  by  cows'  milk  is  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  unless  the  milk  be 
homogenized.  With  homogenization,  cows' 
milk  forms  a  curd  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
Human  milk  forms  a  curd  about  the  size 
of  a  BB. 

At  the  time  homogenization  was  intro- 
duced, various  regulatory  agencies  attempted 
to  interfere  with  It,  just  as  regulatory  agen- 
cies had  endeavored  to  Interfere  with  pas- 
teurization at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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Regulators  are  just  ordinary  people,  and 
should  always  bear  this  In  mind. 

The  benefits  of  homogenization  may  not 
be  measured  as  may  vitamin  D.  But  they 
are  present;  for  milk  Is  much  more  easily 
digested  with  a  smaller  curd. 

The  need  for  vitamin  C  In  milk  was  brought 
up  at  the  time  that  pasteurization  was  in- 
troduced, even  though  cows'  milk  contains 
very  little  if  any  vitamin  C  may  be  present 
in  cows'  milk. 

The  htiman  being,  however.  Is  one  of  the 
few  species  on  earth  with  a  vital  nutritional 
need  for  vitamin  C.  Most  animals  produce 
their  own  vitamin  C,  without  need  for  an 
outside  source. 

The  need  of  a  cow  for  vitamin  C  may 
not  be  compared  with  human  requirement. 
Therefore,  cows'  milk  may  not  be  compared 
with  human  milk.  Inasmuch  as  the  two 
meet  different  needs.  For  one  thing,  cows' 
milk  is  designed  to  nurture  the  bovine  brain, 
not  the  human  brain. 

Even  so,  some  of  you  listening  have  used 
raw  milk  because  of  its  vitamin  C  content, 
primarily.  I  know,  because  I  solicited  from 
door  to  door  two  decades  ago.  And  for  years, 
many  health  departments  refused  to  ban  the 
sale  of  raw  milk  because  of  vitamin  C  con- 
tent. Some  scientists  today  would  Indicate 
that  maybe  they're  right. 

For  example.  In  the  Omaha  World  Her- 
ald of  November  6.  1969,  Is  a  story  entitled, 
"Drink  of  Orange  Juice  May  Help  Curb 
Cancer." 

Dr.  J.  U.  Schlegel.  chairman  of  the  urology 
section  of  the  department  of  surgery  at 
Tulane  University  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  researchers  gave  test  animals  vita- 
min C  in  conjunction  with  chemicals  known 
to  produce  cancer,  but  malignancies  did  not 
develop. 

Dr.  Schlegel  emphasized  in  this  article  that 
vitamin  C  may  not  be  considered  a  cure  for 
cancer  already  developed. 

Vitamin  C  appears  to  Influence  collagen 
beneficially. 

Collagen  is  described  as  body  cement.  Ac- 
cording to  some  scientists  collagen  Is  related 
In  some  fashion  with  aging,  but  more  In- 
formation should  be  forthcoming  from  re- 
search. 

Smoking  and  drugs  appear  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  vitamin  C  assimilated,  according 
to  many  scientists.  And  no  scientific  evidence 
has  ever  been  presented,  to  my  knowledge, 
of  possible  excessive  use  of  this  vitamin,  be- 
cause any  excess  is  excr«;ted. 

The  need  for  vitamin  C  Is  clear,  beyond 
doubt.  In  any  case.  For  years  raw  milk  was 
sold,  despite  its  alleged  dangers,  because  of 
vitamin  C,  primarily.  Yet  today  some  in  the 
Federal  Government  would  ban  the  addi- 
tion of  vitamin  C  to  milk,  while  permitting 
its  use  In  Imitation  miUc. 

This  would  reverse  the  progressive  trend  of 
the  dairy  Industry  toward  making  cows'  milk 
more  Imitative  of  human  milk.  But  It  would 
do  far  more. 

Proposed  regulation  would  permit  the  pres- 
ervation of  Imitation  milk  with  chemical 
preservatives.  Imitation  milk  would  not  re- 
quire refrigeration,  presumably.  Artificial 
coloring  has  even  been  suggested.  Through 
offering  a  product  not  requiring  refrigera- 
tion, fortified  with  vltanrUn  C,  the  Federal 
Government  would  relegate  milk  to  the  role 
of  butter  In  relation  to  margarine. 

Now  it  is  the  opinion  of  at  least  some 
people  interested  in  nutrition  that  the  addi- 
tion of  any  chemical  not  normally  a  nutrient 
may  conceivably  involve  dangerous  irrita- 
tion; with  dally  use.  Some  even  contend  that 
the  principal  difference  between  cyclamates 
and  other  food  chemicals  which  are  not 
normal  nutrients  Is  that  the  damaging  effect 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  one  case, 
whereas  research  has  not  been  conducted 
with  regard  to  other  chemicals. 

In  my  opinion,  such  broad  generalization 
may  be  extremely  unfair  going  as  far  in  an- 


other direction  as  restricting  the  right  to 
Improve  the  value  of  cows'  milk.  However, 
we  should  not  assume  ihat  proposed  devasta- 
tion of  the  dairy  industry  may  involve  no 
more  than  sheer  idealism.  A  cursory  exam- 
ination of  a  local  grocery  store  produced  18 
different  products  fortified  with  vitamin  C 
and  protected  with  chemical  preservatives. 
It  is  Just  possible  that  at  least  some  com- 
panies selling  products  of  this  kind  might 
be  interested  in  eliminating  competition  of 
milk  fortified  with  vitamin  C  without  pre- 
servatives. 

Citrus  juices  have  some  remarkable  prop- 
erties, peculiar  to  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
chemical  concoctions  imitative  of  fresh  fruit 
juice  are  Invading  the  fresh  fruit  market 
primarily  by  reason  of  vitamin  C  fortifica- 
tion. Now  imitation  milk  has  been  proposed 
containing  a  tiny  chemical  fragment  of  milk 
to  give  it  flavor  and  lortlfied  with  vitamin 
C.  A  fortuitous  coincidence  for  someone. 

It  hardly  appears  in  .he  public  Interest 
that  an  artificial  product  be  permitted  with 
a  natural  vitamin  additive,  thus  suggesting 
superiority,  whereas  the  use  of  such  addi- 
tive in  milk  may  be  unlawful,  especially  in 
light  of  cancer  research.  Certainly  all  whole- 
some combinations  should  be  permitted, 
which  may  conceivably  >.elp  in  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  cancer.  Cancer  is  not  only  a 
killer,  but  the  most  cruel  on  earth. 

And  sadly,  the  i>otential  health  Improve- 
ment which  may  be  realized  through  making 
cows'  milk  more  Imitative  of  human  milk 
has  hardly  been  touched.  For  one  thing, 
mammals  at  different  levels  of  Intelligence 
produce  milk  of  widely  different  content.  In 
effect,  one  Conference  d.d  all  It  could  to 
destroy  the  Soul  of  America.  Let  not  another 
Jeopardize    its   mind. 

Himian  milk  produces  a  different  kind  of 
bacteria  in  the  stomach  of  a  newly  born  in- 
fant than  does  cows'  milk.  A  very  similar 
bacteria,  however,  may  be  Introduced  Into 
cows'  milk,  acidophilus  culture. 

What  might  happen  with  Imitation  milk, 
artificially  preserved,  no  one  knows.  In  the 
first  place,  a  preservative  clearly  would  make 
Impossible  the  development  of  bacteria  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  natural  milk. 

Dr.  Kem  Shahani  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  Is  quoted  In  the  press  as  showing 
that  lactobacillus  acidophilus  cultures  may 
show  slight  eoiti-cancer  activity,  as  well  as 
great  antibiotic  activity. 

He  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  factor, 
acldlphUln  is  (quote)  "very  active  and  ap- 
pears to  Inhibit  both  gram  positive  and  gram 
negative  bacteria."  (unquote) 

Acidophilus  buttermilk  Is  a  wholesome 
source  of  antibiotics  which  have  never  dem- 
onstrated any  hazard.  The  use  of  this  prod- 
uct literally  goes  back  into  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. 

The  significance  of  this  is  spelled  out  In 
another  headline  from  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  of  November  9,  1969,  (quote)  "ChUd 
Doctor  against  'Antibiotics  Scatter.' "  The 
foregoing  headline  tells  its  own  story  of 
warning  against  overuse  of  antibiotics  which 
may  not  be  harmless. 

Other  research  Indicates  the  possible  ef- 
fectiveness of  acidophilus  culture  to  offset 
the  results  of  atomic  radiation.  Research  in 
Bulgaria  Indicates  the  possible  effectiveness 
of  Lactobacillus  Bulgarlcus  as  an  anti-tumor 
factor. 

The  possible  use  of  milk  to  protect  human 
health  has  barely  been  touched.  Who  knows, 
for  example,  what  might  happen  to  cancer  if 
cows'  milk  could  be  made  completely  imita- 
tive of  human  milk? 

The  effect  of  proposed  federal  regulation 
would  be  to  prohibit  ever  finding  the  answer 
to  such  a  question.  For  some  answers  prob- 
ably must  come  from  statistics  Involving 
thousands  or  millions  of  people,  something 
beyond  a  Conference  of  two  or  thiee  days. 
Diets  In  more  than  one  part  of  the  world 
should   be   examined.   A   study  of  Athero- 


sclerosis among  zoo  animals  may  be  quite 
revealing. 

Proposed  regulation  would  even  strip  some 
milk  products  of  present  nutritional  value. 
Our  sale  of  low  fat  milk  fortified  with  vita- 
min C  indicates  that  people  want  milk  con- 
taining this  nutrient  just  as  much  today  as 
In  1920.  However,  very  Uttle  has  been  done  In 
recent  years  to  Improve  milk  basically. 

To  attract  customers,  milk  has  been  used 
as  a  traffic-building  to  the  point  that  re- 
search has  not  been  carried  forward  as  It 
should  be.  Innovation  may  of  course  weaken 
monetary  control  of  markets.  Therefore,  reg- 
ulation beyond  justification  may  only  in- 
tensify monopoly. 

Already  the  dairy  industry  Is  demoralized. 
Any  further  damage  would  amount  to  devas- 
tation. However,  many  major  companies  are 
widely  diversified,  and  may  not  be  concerned. 

And  this  fact  Is  not  offered  as  a  criticism. 
On  the  dairy  farm,  cows  require  attention  at 
least  twice  every  day  Irrespective  of  40-hour 
weelcs.  Getting  the  cows  milked  at  least  twice 
a  day,  7  days  weekly,  at  a  price  the  public  is 
willing  to  pay.  is  becoming  more  and  more  of 
a  national  problem. 

The  milk  processor  faces  the  same  problem 
as  the  wage  earner  in  the  early  Thirties.  The 
wage  earner  was  then  forced  to  explain  one 
wage  cut  after  another  to  his  wife,  wage  cuts 
over  which  he  had  no  control. 

The  milk  processor  is  simply  told  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  his  cost  of  raw 
product  has  gone  up.  His  only  part  In  this  in- 
crease Is  to  pay  the  bill  and  try  to  explain 
to  the  housewife  why  she  should  pay  more 
money  for  milk.  | 

Understandably,  national  companies  are 
even  more  hesitant  to  attempt  such  explana- 
tions as  are  small  companies  because  con- 
sumer boycotts  may  hit  products  other  than 
milk.  So  the  price  of  milk  lags  constantly 
behind  its  cost.  Only  those  stock  companies 
with  diversification  can  afford  to  remain  in 
the  milk  business. 

In  Nebraska,  for  example,  the  number  of 
independent  processors  Is  down  by  about 
two-thirds  since  1958. 

In  much  of  the  United  States,  milk  com- 
panies are  barely  breaking  even  at  best.  Al- 
most no  Independent  compames  are  left. 

Meanwhile,  the  dairy  Industry,  generally.  Is 
not  producing  enough  profit  to  provide  for  its 
survival,  much  less  subsidize  the  research 
necessary  for  progress. 

In  many  cities,  milk  Is  priced  from  1  to  5^ 
per  quart  too  low  to  meet  needs  for  survival 
and  progress. 

By  increasing  the  price  to  dairy  farmers, 
the  Federal  Government  Is  protected  from 
possible  embarrassment,  politically.  But  this 
leaves  the  processor  as  the  scapegoat. 

Many  have  tired  of  vilification  as  the  mid- 
dleman and  gone  out  of  business.  But  the 
milk  will  not  process  and  distribute  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  Industry  In  which 
pricing  chronically  lags  behind  cost  will 
neither  attract  capital  nor  the  kind  of  talent 
required  for  progress.  So  what  Is  probably  the 
biggest  single  source  of  opportunity  for 
health  improvement  Is  being  neglected 
through  lack  of  money,  talent,  and  political 
responsibility.  At  some  universities  at  least 
dairy  science  departments  are  being  com- 
bined with  food  technology.  In  only  a  few 
states  are  Legislators  willing  to  share  In  the 
pressure  put  on  milk  processors,  to  protect  an 
industry  vitally  needed  for  public  health. 

And  now  an  easy  answer  Is  offered  through 
a  proposed  quickie  regulation,  which  the  In- 
dustry Is  provided  60  days  to  answer,  with 
only  the  assurance  of  more  abuse,  whatever 
its  stand. 

The  issues  are  so  varied  and  complex  that 
they  could  not  even  be  discussed  adequately 
In  60  days  by  scientists,  processors,  or  anyone 
else  knowledgeable  about  the  Industry.  For 
there  appears  no  simple  and  easy  answer. 

In  the  Immediate  future  there  appears  no 
ready  answer  to  Increases  in  the  cost  of  raw 
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product.  It  U  small  wonder  that  Imitation 
milk  has  been  offered  as  a  possible  solution 
for  both  processors  and  enforcement  ofiBclals. 
Here  Is  an  example  of  why  much  more  study 
Is  needed.  Maybe  there  are  better  examples, 
but  this  Is  one. 

At  least  some  medical  literature  would  in- 
dicate that  less  units  of  vitamin  D  are  re- 
quired, as  a  natural  part  of  human  milk,  than 
are  required  as  fortification  of  cows'  milk. 
Lactose  in  hum&n  milk  appears  to  be  a 
factor. 

How  would  imitation  milk  compare  with 
cows'  milk  or  human  milk  a£  a  preventive  of 
rickets?  I  don't  pretend  to  know.  But  the 
danger  of  restoring  rickets  as  a  crippling  dis- 
ease Is  very  real. 

X  don't  pretend  to  be  a  scientist  or  a  medi- 
cal man,  either,  but  I  do  know  that  when 
vitamin  D  milk  was  Introduced,  a  bitter  argu- 
ment was  raised  as  to  Irradiated  milk  as 
compared  to  fortified  milk.  So  the  issue  is 
not  an  idle  one  in  connection  with  new  and 
different  products.  And  neither  definitions 
nor  assumptions  are  adequate;  truth  may  not 
be  established  by  pronouncement.  Men  of 
strongly  prejudiced  c^lnion  are  having  a  field 
day. 

I  feel  that  the  regiilation  presented,  has 
Implications  which  are  so  broad  that  the 
regulation  of  the  dairy  industry  for  Interstate 
commerce,  should,  and  must  properly  remain, 
within  the  halls  of  congress,  irrespective  of 
how  constructive,  may  be  the  comments, 
forthcoming  from  the  Conference,  shortly  to 
be  held. 

Thank  yovi  for  listening.  i 


SALUTE  TO  SCOTTY  JACK  ON  HIS 
RETIREMENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
gional director  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  Wyoming.  William 
M. — Scotty — Jack,  has  been  relieved  of 
his  post,  which  he  had  held  since  1964. 
In  the  course  of  events,  the  new  admin- 
istration has  decided  to  name  its  own 
candidate  for  the  job.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance which  neither  Mr.  Jack  nor  I 
question. 

But  I  do  want  to  take  a  moment  of 
the  Senate's  time  to  pay  respects  to  Mr. 
Jack,  whose  long  service  in  public  and 
political  life  deserves  recognition,  and 
whose  service  for  the  SBA  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  has  been  outstanding.  And 
I  am  sure  his  service  is  not  ended,  for 
as  the  Casper  Star-Tribune  editorially 
noted,  Scotty  Jack  "is  not  an  easy  man 
to  relegate  to  retirement." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Star-Tribune's  salute  to 
Mr.  Jack  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retirement  of  Scotty  Jack 

William  M.  (Scotty)  Jack,  who  recently 
was  relieved  of  his  post  as  regional  director 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  is  not 
an  ea&y  man  to  relegate  to  retirement.  As  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Reorganization,  he  Is  not  left  without  Im- 
portant work  to  do  that  will  be  beneficial  to 
Wyoming.  Beyond  this  particular  assignment, 
those  who  knew  him  well  may  expect  that 
he  will  keep  his  hand  In  on  a  number  of 
politico-economic  chores. 

Tiiere  is  no  cause  for  criticism  In  the  end- 
ing of  his  tenure  as  director  of  the  regional 
oRice  in  Casper.  Under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, he  was  appointed  early  in  1964. 
Now  that  the  White  House  16  represented  by 
Republican  leadership.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  that  party  to  make  its  owii  selection. 
Nothing  said  here  is  to  argue  that  point  nor 


to  suggest  that  Mr.  Jack  should  have  been 
kept  on  the  Job. 

Scotty  Jack  has  gotten  along  well  with 
members  of  both  political  parties  and  be  is 
one  of  those  individuals  whom  It  wo\Ud  be 
very  difficult  to  peg  In  a  particular  partisan 
slot  if  he  had  not  already  declared  himself. 
Afi  a  legislator,  including  speaker  of  the 
House,  as  a  state  auditor,  secretary  of  state, 
and  a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  in  the  administration  of  the  SBA 
office,  he  has  placed  the  interests  of  his  state 
above  political  consideration. 

For  many  years  he  was  identified  with  the 
ell  industry,  and  for  part  of  that  time  he 
was  executive  secretary  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Oil  and  Gas  Association.  These  connec- 
tions naturally  would  infiuence  him  into 
some  conservatism.  This  is  not  to  Imply  that 
h«  is  anything  less  than  a  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated Democrat.  Both  major  political  parties 
have  on  their  rosters  members  who  represent 
varying  shades  of  opinion  on  particular  ques- 
tions. 

As  word  of  his  pending  retirement  was 
circulated.  Mr.  Jack  was  the  recipient  of 
many  complimentary  letters  from  persons 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  one 
way  or  another.  Not  the  least  of  these  was 
from  Gov.  Stan  Hathaway,  who  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  the  cooperation  received.  Some 
of  the  conununlcations  were  from  SBA  offi- 
cials, and  a  number  were  from  bankers  in 
Wyoming  who  had  participated  in  financing 
enterprises  which  the  agency  had  sponsored. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  administration 
was  to  persuade  the^BA  in  Washington  to 
broaden  the  list  of  deprived  area  program 
counties  in  Wyoming.  The  change  had  been 
advocated  also  by  the  Wyoming  Department 
of  Economic  Planning  and  Development  and 
the  University  of  Wyoming  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  The  change  makes  11 
additional  Wyoming  counties  eligible  for 
SBA  financial  assistance. 


RAILROAD  FREIGHT  CAR  SUPPLY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  as 
long  as  I  have  represented  the  State  of 
Colorado  in  Congress,  we  in  the  West 
have  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  an 
inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  freight  cars 
to  move  our  goods. 

For  15  years,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  conducted  controversial 
hearings  and  studies  on  car-hire  rates 
and  finally  issued  an  order  setting  forth 
a  complicated  system  of  per  diem  rates 
based  on  a  formula  including  both  time 
and  mileage.  The  Commission  ignored 
protestations  of  20  major  railroads  that 
this  system  would  severely  impair 
freight-car  utilization  and  would  cost 
the  entire  railroad  industry  large  sums  of 
money  to  implement.  This  order  was 
challenged  in  the  courts  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  railroads  and  21  States  on  the 
basis  that  the  Commission  had  disre- 
garded congressional  intent  in  not  con- 
sidering the  serious  question  of  car  sup- 
ply. While  the  courts  have  now  upheld 
the  order  of  the  ICC,  the  car  utilization 
and  cost-of-accounting  Issues  were 
ignored  by  the  court,  and  consequently 
its  approval  of  the  Commission's  order 
reflected  no  real  consideration  of  these 
issues. 

The  ICC  time-mileage  system  will  im- 
pair freight  car  utilization  and  will  result 
in  tremendous  accounting  expense  to  the 
railroad  industry,  an  expense  which 
could  better  be  put  to  enlarging  the 
freight  car  fleet. 

The  effect  of  a  time-mileage  system  is 
double-barreled.  The  lower  time  factor 


is  an  inducement  to  hold  a  car  cheaply 
for  a  load.  The  mileage  factor  is  a  virtual 
penalty  to  move  a  car  empty  to  the  home 
road. 

In  1966,  Congress  amended  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  give  the  ICC  au- 
thority to  prescribe  incentive  per  diem 
rates.  After  more  studies  and  heai-ings,  it 
has  concluded  that  the  interim  incen- 
tive rate  authoi-lzed  by  the  statute  would 
neither  induce  railroads  to  invest  in 
freight  cars  nor  would  it  increase  freight 
car  utilization.  Since  1966  the  problem 
has  worsened.  The  vital  supply  of  freight 
cars  necessary  in  the  West  still  travel 
over  a  few  eastei^n  railroad  lines  because 
these  railroads  find  it  cheaper  to  pay 
rent  under  the  ICC  rules  than  to  build 
or  buy  their  own  cars  or  return  empty 
cars  to  the  western  originating  can-iers. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act  again  and 
to  direct  the  ICC  to  follow  a  basic  policy 
of  setting  per  diem  rates  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  equitable  to  all,  would 
induce  the  large  investment  in  freight 
cars  which  are  needed  and  would  induce 
a  freer,  faster  interchange  of  cars. 

The  proposed  bill,  based  upon  a  4V2- 
year  study  by  an  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads  task  force,  provides  for  a 
stabilized  system  of  rates  based  upon 
time  only.  The  rates  reflect  fair  car  own- 
ership costs  and  a  realistic  return  on  in- 
vestment. They  offer  an  inducement  to 
railroads  to  make  long-range  invest- 
ments in  freight  cars.  A  provision  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  relieve  railroads  in 
certain  cases  where  hardship  wpuld 
result. 

Being  adequate  and  based  upon  time 
only,  the  rates  will  constitute  an  Incen- 
tive to  release  cars  and  move  them  to 
where  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  policies  em- 
bodied in  the  law  should  not  be  left  to  a 
regulatory  agency  to  formulate  but 
should  be  declared  by  Congress.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  metisure  and  urge  its  early  con- 
sideration and  enactment. 


FREIGHT  RATES  AND  THE  ICC— 
TIME  FOR  A  CLOSER  LOOK? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
increasing  concern  among  farmers  and 
other  western  rail  shippers  over  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  granting,  on  November 
17  of  this  year,  a  6-percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  freight  rates. 

This  concern  is  fully  justified.  In  the 
Western  United  States,  materials  and 
products  must  be  shipped  long  distances 
to  market.  A  rise  in  freight  rates  sub- 
stantially increases  the  cost  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  has  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
western  economy  as  a  whole. 

Hard-pressed  farmers,  lumbermen, 
and  other  shippers  are  severely  affected 
when  freight  rates  rise.  The  increase 
recently  granted  was  the  third  in  27 
months  and  amounted  to  a  13 -percent 
rise  in  rates  in  that  period.  It  is  said 
that  the  railroads  may  seek  another 
5 -percent  increase  early  next  year. 

The  problem  is  obvious,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  think  the  manner  in  which  these 
decisions  have  been  reached  and  the  jus- 
tification for  them  should  be  studied 
thoroughly. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles,  one  published  on  November  7, 
1969,  in  the  National  Farmers  Union 
Washington  newsletter  prior  to  the 
granting  of  the  most  recent  increase, 
and  the  other  appearing  in  News  Bulle- 
tin No.  26  of  the  Western  Lumber  Mar- 
keting Association,  published  after  the 
increase  w£is  announced,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Western  shippers  deserve  an  answer  to 
their  questions  about  freight  rate  in- 
creases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Railboads  Are  Back  for  Another  Rate 
Increase 
No  segment  of  corporate  America  quite 
equals  the  railroads  for  gall.  They're  back 
asking  for  another  rate  increase.  They  tried 
to  by-pass  a  hearing  and  examination  of  the 
issues.  It  was  too  much  even  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunission  which.  Judging 
from  its  rulings,  has  sometimes  been  indls- 
tlng^uishable  from  the  railroads  themselves. 
The  ICC  ordered  a  30-day  delay  so  others 
could  be  heard  from.  The  Farmers  Union 
filed  a  protest  Tuesday.  With  Farmers  Union 
In  the  protest  were  other  ftirm  organizations, 
mcludln^  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  National  Orange,  Farm  Bureau, 
and  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Association. 

The  railroads  wanted  a  6  percent  increase 
effective  Oct.  18.  This  would  increase  reve- 
nues, the  railroads  said,  by  (600  million  a 
year.  It  would  be  the  third  Increase  in  27 
months  and  would  amount  to  $1,348  billion, 
an  Increase  of  13  percent  In  that  period. 
Farmers  are  the  railroads'  biggest  customers, 
providing  23.7  percent  of  all  the  freight 
hauled.  Many  farmers,  particularly  in  the 
West,  are  captive  customers.  Farmers  are 
uniquely  disadvantaged  in  dealing  with  rail- 
roads. They  sell  their  products  at  the  termi- 
nal price,  less  freight.  As  consiuners,  they 
buy  their  supplies  and  equipment  at  market 
price,  plus  freight.  Transportation  costs 
amount  to  about  10  percent  of  the  total  mar- 
keting costs  for  farm  products,  second  only 
to  labor  costs.  Farmers,  unlike  other  custom- 
ers, aren't  in  a  position  to  pass  on  the  rate 
Increase  to  somebody  else.  The  worst  part 
about  the  attempt  to  rush  the  rate  hike 
through  is  that  farmers  aren't  even  In  ptosi- 
tion  to  get  a  refund  if  at  some  later  date  the 
Increase  should  be  found  to  be  unjustified. 
Some  middleman  ordinarily  holds  the  paid 
freight  bill.  The  consumer,  already  having 
paid  a  higher  price,  wouldn't  be  able  to 
claim  a  refund  either. 

The  arguments  presented  by  the  railroads 
are  shot  through  with  inconsistencies,  if  not 
outright  attempts  to  mislead.  They  projected 
operating  costs  for  1969  on  the  same  number 
of  operating  hours  in  1966.  Since  figures  were 
available  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  year, 
one  may  weU  wonder  why  they  didn't  use 
them.  There  are  good  reasons  to  suspect  their 
figures.  When  they  asked  for  a  3  percent  In- 
crease in  1967,  they  projected  increased  op- 
erating costs  of  $257  million.  These  turned 
out  to  be  only  $54.4  million.  But  their  argu- 
ment— false  though  it  turned  out  to  be — 
brought  them  an  extra  $298.6  million  in 
revenue  as  a  result  of  the  3  percent  increase. 
Back  of  the  entire  question  is  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  bought  and  paid  for  the 
railroads  in  the  first  place.  Nearly  half  of  the 
land  in  some  states  was  given  to  the  rail- 
roads, which  they  sold  or  otherwise  exploited, 
in  order  to  capitalize  their  corporations. 
Since  then,  they  have  have  plundered  the 
enterprise  of  America  with  constantly  in- 
creasing freight  rates.  In  recent  years,  serv- 
ices have  steadily  declined.  In  fact,  it  has 
now  become  necessary  to  establish  two  en- 
tirely new  transportation  systems — an  In- 


terstate highway  system  for  trucks  and  pas- 
senger vehicles,  and  an  airline  system.  Both 
have  been  subsidized — like  the  railroads — 
with  vast  amounts  from  the  public  treasury. 
Still,  railroad  services  decline.  It  Is  not  Jiist 
passenger  services.  In  1947,  railroads  fiad  65 
percent  of  the  total  inter-city  ton  miles.  By 
1966,  their  share  had  dropped  to  43  percent; 
In  1968,  40.8  percent;  and  some  believe  that 
In  1969,  it  will  be  under  40  percent. 

Yet  the  railroads  are  now  branching  out 
into  conglomerate  activities,  engaging  in  all 
manner  of  business  including  farming,  cry- 
ing poverty  in  every  breath.  One  wonders 
where  they  get  the  money.  Are  the  enormous 
salaries  of  the  executives  of  these  varied 
companies  being  charged  to  railroad  operat- 
ing costs?  This  deserves  study.  Railroad  man- 
agement is  grossly  inefficient,  yet  draws  enor- 
mous salaries.  Its  work  force  Is  demoralized, 
having  been,  since  Chinese  coolies  and  Irish 
peasants  were  imported  to  lay  the  tracks,  sys- 
tematically exploited.  Each  successive  at- 
tempt by  the  railroads  to  gouge  the  American 
people  brings  the  nation  closer  to  the  day 
when  it  must  seriously  examine  the  propo- 
sition of  nationalizing  the  railroads. 

News  Bulletin  No.  26  or  the  Western 
Lumber   IiIarketinc   Association 

It  is  reasonable  to  forecast  that  the  ICC 
and  the  railroads  are  In  trouble;  that  a  Con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Commission  and  the  carriers 
may  not  be  far  away. 

Events  of  the  past  month  or  so  have  re- 
vealed an  increasingly  discriminatory  pos- 
ture of  the  rails  .  .  .  and  the  ICC  it  might  be 
held  .  .  .  toward  shippers  in  favor  of  carriers. 

Points : 

1.  On  Mon.,  Nov.  17,  the  ICC  voted  ft-3 
to  give  carriers  their  6%  across-the-board 
freight  rate  boost.  Railroads  may  seek  an- 
other 5  To  raise  In  January,  although  the  6% 
will  bring  them  an  added  $600  million  a  year 
in  revenue  (they'd  expected  to  make  $500- 
575  million  this  year,  down  from  last  year's 
$593  million). 

2.  The  carriers,  a  few  weeks  ago,  brought 
Into  play  a  new  AAR  rule  (effective  from  Oct. 
15  to  Not.  30)  which  requires  (ostensibly  to 
better  apportion  cars  and  obviate  shortages) 
that  shippers  tell  them,  if  known,  the  con- 
signee, the  routing,  and  the  destination  of 
shipments  at  the  time  they  order  cars.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  poses  problems  for  a  small 
mill  In  Oakrldge  which  may  be  selling  cars 
to  (or  through)  a  wholesaler  and  which  may 
not  have  such  sophisticated  information. 

3.  The  ICC  has  postponed  "indefinitely"  its 
Ex  Parte  241  order  to  make  mandatory  on 
carriers  certain  AAR  rules  .  .  .  including  an 
order  for  them  to  provide  adequate  cars  on 
their  own  lines  or  face  stiff  fines.  The  ICC, 
as  always,  is  "studying"  the  problem  .  .  . 
while  an  immediate  car  shortage  develops. 

4.  Regarding  that  car  shortage,  the  ICC 
has  been  asked  to  issue  a  Service  Order  for 
faster  return  of  cars  to  western  roads,  but 
no  action  as  we  Issue  this.  Seems  (at  least 
until  our  action  in  opposing  S.O.  1023)  that 
it  was  simple  for  the  ICC  to  whip-out  Service 
Orders  penalizing  shippers,  but  not  so  sim- 
ple to  penalize  carriers. 

5.  Anent  the  above,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  planted  a  Mafia-like  "kiss  of  death" 
on  the  forehead  of  the  ICC,  and  the  carriers, 
with  its  holding  on  Nov.  10  that  the  Com- 
mission's original  order  of  Oct.  17,  1955,  set- 
ting car  rental  rates  between  carriers,  was 
o.k.,  as  was  its  order  of  Jan.  17,  1968,  reducing 
daily  rental  charges — which  would  tend  to 
encourage  eastern  lines  to  hold  cars  longer 
than  normal  without  incurring  any  serious 
penalty. 

Apparently  it's  o.k.  for  the  railroads  to 
sock-lt-to  shippers  who  allegedly  delay  cars, 
with  penalty  charges,  but  not  o.k.  for  carriers 
to  penalize  each  other  when  they  hold  cars 
uimecessariiy  long. 


It's  almost  enough  to  drive  a  strong  man 
to  drink. 

But  last  Monday  some  people  in  high 
places  began  to  get  mad. 

ICC  Chairman  Virginia  Mae  Brown  was 
among  them.  She  said:  "No  emergency  exists 
to  Justify  making  these  rates  effective  (the 
6%  hike)  at  this  time",  uHthout  first  holding 
full  hearings  (quoting  the  L.A.  Times  ol 
11/18  .  .  .  albeit  that  soiukds  a  bit  odd  in  view 
of  the  ICC  procedure  in  1023 — no  public 
hearings). 

Mrs.  Brown  noted  that  this  is  the  third 
round  of  general  freight  rate  Increases  since 
1967  and  said  that  entertaining  this  e^'o 
request  in  such  a  relatively  short  time  after 
the  last  boost,  in  1968,  "taxes  both  credibility 
and  logic".  The  Commission  ordered  a  7- 
month  Investigation  of  the  rate  increase, 
after  which  time,  If  it  is  found  the  Increase 
was  not  in  fact  Justified,  railroads  would  be 
required  to  make  rebates  to  shippers  (sound 
familiar?  the  same  thing  would  happen  If 
WILMA's  posture  re  1023  is  sustained  by  the 
courts). 

Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger  of  New 
York — who  deserves  a  letter  of  support  if 
you  feel  In  the  writing  mood — called  for  a 
Congressional  Inquiry;  said  the  ICC  is  "un- 
duly" Influenced  by  the  railroads;  labeled  the 
ICC  "a  toothless  watchdog";  alleged  there  Is 
a  "working  economic  and  political"  partner- 
ship between  the  ICC  and  the  railroads,  be- 
cause ICC  employees  move  on  to  Jobs  with 
the  carriers  after  leaving  government 
service. 

So  the  picture  of  antl-shlpper  discrimina- 
tion is  becoming  more  distinct,  not  merely 
to  us,  but  to  men  and  women  in  government. 

We  hope  the  battle  cry  for  equity  will  soon 
be  taken-up  in  earnest  in  Washington. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  News  Bul- 
letin to  all  our  Pacific  Northwest  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Washington.  Perhaps 
seeing  this  story  unfolded  in  one  place  will 
help  focus  attention  on  the  ICC-rallroad 
relationship. 


OEO  LAWYER  OPPOSES  UJS. 
PATRIOTISM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
received  a  most  incredible  letter  from 
W.  B.  FitzSimmons,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  Gallup-McKinley  County 
School  District  in  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Fitz- 
Simmons called  to  my  attention  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  his  school 
principals  from  a  lawyer,  Stephen  B. 
Elrick,  who  works  on  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

I  would  quote  one  paragraph  from  this 
letter: 

He  asks  the  question: 

Are  you  in  agreement  with  the  statement 
attributed  to  Mrs.  Stanfleld,  (sic)  who  Is 
quoted  as  saying:  "We  should  indoctrinate 
every  child  with  the  idea  of  being  loyal  to 
country."?  (My  emphasis.)  If  so,  I  think  that 
this  Is  a  sorry  philosophy  for  a  public  school, 
which  should  be  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
free  inquiry  and  exchange  of  Ideas,  as  well 
as  the  presentation  of  all  sides  of  disputed 
issues." 

I  digress  to  note  that  I  am  totally  In 
agreement  with  the  statement  attributed 
to  Mrs.  Stanfleld  who  is  really  Mrs.  Staf- 
ford. Perhaps  I  would  use  the  word 
"teach"  in  place  of  "indoctrinate,"  but 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  In 
conventional  usage.  I  want  to  make  it 
unmistakable  that  I  disagree  with  this 
OEO  staff  member  who  apparently 
thinks  that  loyalty  to  one's  country  is  a 
"disputed  issue." 
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Several  other  examples  of  faulty  logic 
appear  in  this  letter,  notably  the  idea 
Mr.  Elrick  advances  that  in  order  to 
avoid  "stimulating"  establishment  of  the 
Christian— or  Jewish — faith  in  public 
schools  we  must  establish  an  even  more 
intolerant  standard  of  "stimulating"  no 
faith  whatsoever. 

However  the  most  Important  item  is 
the  awesome  realization  that  this  man  is 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  Government  payroll, 
supposedly  representing  the  legal  needs 
of  Navajo  Indians  in  my  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  FitzSimmons  says: 

I  personally  resent  my  taxes  being  spent 
for  the  salary  of  such  an  Individual. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  too.  The  apparently 
spontaneous  outburst  of  antipatriotic 
sentiment,  as  expressed  in  this  letter  by 
Mr.  Elrick,  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  need  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) — S. 
3016.  pages  13  and  14 — to  the  OEO  ap- 
propriation allowing  the  Governor  of  a 
State  to  turn  down  the  services  of  such 
people.  If  I  were  still  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona and  if  It  were  within  my  power  to 
do  so,  I  should  certainly  see  to  it  that 
Mr.  Elrick  did  not  continue  his  activities 
under  Government  sponsorship.  I  think 
most  Governors  must  feel  the  same  way. 
I  know  that  our  present  Governor  of 
Arizona  shares  this  view. 

During  the  current  program  year.  OEO 
spends  between  $1  and  $1.1  million  for 
legal  representation  under  the  DNA  pro- 
gram on  the  Navajo  Reservation  alone. 
There  are  about  120,500  Navajos,  and  the 
OEO  has  assigned  some  84  employees  to 
this  legal  aid  program.  That  means  an 
expenditure  of  around  $84  per  individual 
Navajo  per  year  for  legal  aid,  and  the 
84  onployees  of  the  OEO  project  require 
over  $12,000  apiece,  on  the  average,  in 
salary  and  directly  allocated  expenses. 

By  any  comparable  standard,  that  is 
a  pretty  expensive,  not  to  say  extrava- 
gant, program.  Then  to  pile  on  top  of 
such  a  progrtun  the  public  attitudes  of 
one  of  the  staff  members  who  would  re- 
move patriotic  programs  from  the  public 
schools  is  more  than  the  taxpayer  should 
have  to  bear. 

In  Arizona,  we  nm  the  entire  operation 
of  the  attorney  general's  office  for  the 
whole  State  for  less  than  $400,000. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  we  are  not 
only  wasting  a  lot  of  money,  because  the 
Navajo  tribal  organization  has  repre- 
sentation under  still  another  Federal 
grant,  but  are  actually  harming  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Indians  by  paying  such 
anti-American  bigots  to  run  loose. 

It  is  my  intention  to  ask  OEO  for  a 
full  explanation  of  the  justification  of 
such  expenditures  for  the  propagation 
of  this  kind  of  ideology,  and  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  they  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  this  example  of  the  use  of  tax- 
payer's money.  I  further  urge  support 
of  Senator  Mxtrphy's  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Oallttp,  N.  Mex., 
November  28,  1969. 
Hon.  Path,  J.  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  Senatok  Fannin:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  one  of  my  school  principals 
received  relative  to  a  Veterans'  Day  Program 
held  In  a  school  whose  enrollment  is  99% 
Indian  children. 

At  this  program,  two  Vietnam  casualty 
families  were  awarded  medals,  and  various 
patriotic  displays  were  in  the  school,  in- 
cluding one  bulletin  board  display  that  read, 
"God  Bless  America."  This  has  been  referred 
to  In  Mr.  Elrick's  letter  as  negating  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  The  Mrs.  Stanfield 
referred  to  is  a  Mrs.  Stafford  who  Is  a  Negro. 
The  reason  I  am  referring  this  to  you  at 
this  time  is  that  the  writer,  Stephen  B.  El- 
rick, is  an  attorney  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion under  the  DNA  legal  services  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  personally  resent  my  taxes  being  spent 
for  the  salary  of  such  an  individual. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B.  FitzSimmons, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Gallup-Mc- 
Kinley  County  School  District. 

Window  Rock,  Akiz., 

November  12,  1969. 
Mr.  Claitde  Hinman, 

Principal,  Church  Rock  Elementary  School, 
Church  Rock,  N.  Mex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hinman  :  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  opposition  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
to  the  patriotism  program  underway  at 
Church  Rock,  as  described  In  tonight's  Gal- 
lup Independent.  You  are  quoted  as  saying: 
"These  kids  dont  know  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  They  ought  to  have  an  awareness  of 
the  greatness  of  their  country".  This  is  true, 
but  they  ought  to  have  an  awareness  of  the 
faults  and  errors  of  their  country,  as  well,  of 
which  there  have  been,  and  are,  many.  It  is 
especially  appalling  to  realize  that  these  are 
Indian  children  who  are  being  forced  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program,  when  it  is  their  peo- 
ple who  have  been  treated  most  shabbily  of 
all  by  the  United  States. 

Are  you  In  agreement  with  the  statement 
attributed  to  Mrs.  Stanfield,  who  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "We  should  indoctrinate  every 
child  with  the  idea  of  being  loyal  to  his  coun- 
try."? (My  emphasis.)  If  so,  I  think  that  this 
is  a  sorry  philosophy  for  a  public  school, 
which  should  be  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
free  inquiry  and  exchange  of  Ideas,  as  well  aa 
the  presentation  of  all  sides  of  disputed 
issues. 

I  find  It  particularly  offensive  that  you  are 
apparently  associating  "patriotism"  with 
support  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  which  Is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  controversial  war 
of  OUT  time,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
most  brutal  and  unjustified.  Young  children 
are  subjected  to  enough  pressures  from  the 
media,  their  parents,  churches,  etc.  to  hold 
the  view  "my  country,  right  or  wrong".  The 
least  you  could  do  is  to  refrain  from  adding 
to  the  imbalance  in  presentation  of  view- 
points. 

I  note  among  the  pictures  appearing  in  the 
Independent  some  of  drawings  of  soldiers 
with  guns  and  several  with  the  phrase  "God 
Bless  America".  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate 
that  you  are  encouraging  these  children  to 
glorify  war  and  all  Its  attendant  Inhumanity. 
Likewise,  it  is  deplorable  for  you  to  stimulate 
the  express  of  what  Is,  in  effect,  a  prayer,  in 
violation  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  that 
public  schools  are  to  refrain  from  any  such 
activities.  There  Is  simply  no  need  to  offend 
the  sensibilities  of  some  persons  by  indirect- 
ly stimulating  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  (or  Jewish)  faith  among  a  people 
who  have  traditionally  held  conflicting 
religious  beliefs.  This  does  not  even  take  into 


consideration  these  people  who  have  no  faith 
whatsoever,  or  who  simply  wish  to  have  the 
business  of  religion  and  politics  kept  out  of 
the  schools. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  sponsorship  of  the  organiza- 
tion the  Independent  says  yoiir  "Patriotism 
Committee"  is  affiliated  with,  the  Freedom 
Foundation.  I  could  be  mistaken,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  organization  Is  one  of  the  ex- 
treme right,  either  affiliated  with,  or  similar 
to,  the  Birch  Society,  Minutemeu,  or  slm- 
sllar  paramilitary  and  far-right  groups. 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  demonstrate  that 
your  program  is  a  balanced  presentation,  and 
to  remove  any  hint  of  religious  exercises  from 
the  curriculum,  I  shall  take  whatever  steps 
I  can  to  Investigate  the  matter  myself,  and. 
If  necessary.  Institute  legal  proceedings. 

Kindly  show  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Stanfield 
and  any  other  interested  parties. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  B.  Elrick. 


POLICY  STATEMENTS  OF  BUILDING 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  DE- 
PARTMENT. AFL-CIO 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington,  N.J.,  Brick- 
layers', Masons',  and  Plasterers'  Inter- 
national Union,  Local  No.  1,  has  ap- 
proved five  legislative  policy  statements 
adopted  by  the  55th  convention  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO.  Among  these  ap- 
proved policy  statements  are  several 
which  relate  to  proposed  legislation  now 
being  acted  upon  by  committees  of  the 
Senate.  S.  1369,  which  I  introduced  last 
March,  was  reported  from  the  Subcbm- 
mittee  on  Labor  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  just  last  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Carl  Edolo,  corresponding  and  re- 
cording secretary  of  Local  No.  1.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bricklayers',  Masons',  and  Pl.^s- 
terebs'  International  Union 
No.  1, 

Washington,  N.J.,  November  1969. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams:  The  Delegates  of  the 
SSth  Convention  of  the  Building  &  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO  meeting 
in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  on  September  24, 
1969,  adopted  the  following  five  policy  state- 
ments relating  to  legislation  to  which  we  have 
a  direct  Interest : 

1.  Statement  urging  Congress  to  enact 
(H.R.  1083  and  companion  bill  S.  1109)  which 
would  extend  the  prevailing  wage  provisions 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  leasing  arrange- 
ments entered  into  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Statement  urging  the  91st  Congress  to 
include  in  the  Labor  Department  Appropri- 
ations Bill  adequate  funds  for  administering 
the  1969  Construction  Safety  Act. 

3.  Statement  urging  Congress  to  enikct 
(H.R.  860  and  companion  bill  S.  1369)  which 
would  legalize  the  Joint  administration  of 
Labor-Management  Indiistry  Promotion 
Funds. 

4.  Statement  listing  the  Situs  Picketing 
Bill  (HJl.  100  and  companion  bill  S.  1371) 
as  the  number  one  legislation  issue  of  this 
Department  and  urging  early  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  the  91st  Congress. 
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5.  Statement  urging  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate adequate  funds  for  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pentlceship  and  Training  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  order  to  retain  the  present 
level  apprenticeship  training  representatives. 
Also  urging  Congress  to  allocate  $800,000 
within  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Manpower 
Administrator  for  the  Seasonality  study 
which  was  authorized  by  the  90th  Congress. 

The  members  of  this  local  union  approves 
of  the  adoption  of  the  above  statements. 
Yours  truly, 

Carl  Edolo, 

Correspondence  and  Recording  Secretary. 


SENATOR  SCOTT  HONORED  BY 
B'NAI  B'RITH 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  ,  was  presented  the  1969  Humani- 
tarian Award  of  B'nai  B'rith  at  a  dinner 
last  night  in  Philadelphia.  The  500,000 
members  of  B'nai  B'rith  are  celebrating 
the  125th  year  of  service  which  their 
organization  has  given  this  Nation. 

In  his  remarks  following  acceptance 
of  the  award.  Senator  Scott  noted  that 
Israel  is  "the  only  democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East*:  and  he  called  for  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  State  of  Israel  and 
her  Arab  neighbors.  The  speech  is  an- 
other example  of  Senator  Scott's  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  Israel. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Senator  Scott's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Scott 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  proceeds 
of  this  event  will  benefit  B'nai  B'rith  Youth 
Services.  The  widespread  activities  of  B'nai 
B'rith  provide  the  kind  of  spiritual  suste- 
nance which  can  overcome  a  good  deal  of 
youthful  disaffection. 

Today's  young  people  know  of  the  Middle 
East  events  of  1957  only  as  history.  Yet  that 
history  should  teach  all  of  us  a  lesson  for 
today. 

In  1957,  after  Israel  won  on  the  battlefield, 
the  diplomats  drew  up  an  armistice  which, 
rather  than  bringing  peace,  laid  the  ground- 
work for  further  conflict.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  equal  partners  in 
that  error. 

This  week  new  "Big  Four"  talks  began  at 
the  United  Nations.  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
these  talks  will  lead  to  peace.  As  a  long-time 
supporter  of  Israel,  however,  I  am  not  too 
sanguine  about  the  prospect. 

The  Soviets  and  their  Cairo  friends  have 
already  refused  to  make  even  the  smallest 
concessions  in  a  series  of  private  meetings 
with  Qxa  representatives.  If  some  agreement, 
any  agreement,  could  come  out  of  the  New 
York  talks  there  Is  hope  that  It  could  lead 
to  direct  Israeli-Arab  negotiations  on  the 
status  of  occupied  territory.  But  I  am  doubt- 
ful about  the  prospects  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

The  Intransigence  of  the  Russians,  the 
economic  Interests  of  the  BrltUh  In  Arab 
countries,  and  the  political  ambitions  of  the 
French  all  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  talks  may  be  a  stalling  tactic  by  those 
hostile  to  the  Interests  of  Israel.  Meanwhile 
the  Arab  states  continue  to  re-arm  with 
Soviet  help  and  the  casualties  from  terror- 
ism continue  to  mount. 

So  far,  Israel's  vigilance  in  protecting  Its 
territory  and  responding  to  Isolated  attacks 
has  prevented  full-scale  war.  Although  Nas- 
ser has  continued  to  violate  the  ceasefire 
since  last  March,  at  least  he  has  been  de- 


terred from  getting  as  carried  away  as  In 
1967. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  helped  Is- 
rael maintain  its  deterrent  strength  by  sell- 
ing it  F-4  Phantom  Jets  which  are  a  match 
for  Nasser's  Russian  Jets.  Now  I  believe  we 
should  go  further  and  reconsider  the  entire 
concept  of  an  Imposed  settlement.  So  long 
as  direct  negotiations  are  stalled  the  Arabs 
will  hope  for  favorable  concessions  and  war 
will  loom  ever-larger  on  the  horizon. 

The  real  danger  of  continued  Arab  terror- 
ism is  not  any  direct  threat  to  the  existence 
of  Israel.  The  Israelis  would  surely  vrin 
a  full-scale  war  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  cowardly  Arab  attacks  which  have  re- 
cently killed  and  maimed  young  children  are 
pathetic  but  not  strategically  important. 

No,  the  real  tragedy  of  terrorism  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  embitters  Jew  against  Arab 
and  further  delays  peace  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  both  sides  have  much  to  gain 
by  cooperation.  Second,  it  imperils  more 
moderate  Arab  regimes  which  could  be  key 
factors  in  peace  negotiations. 

The  award  with  which  you  have  honored 
me  tonight  calls  me  a  humanitarian.  If  I 
am  worthy  of  that  honor  it  is  because  I 
am  concerned  about  human  welfare.  In  the 
context  of  the  Middle  East,  that  means  vbe 
welfare  of  both  Jews  and  Arabs.  That  welfare 
can  best  be  served  by  direct  communication. 

At  present,  Israel  Is  the  only  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  also  a  showcase  of 
technological  advancement.  Eventually  the 
Arabs  will  realize  that  they  can  enjoy  greater 
benefits  if  they  channel  fewer  of  their  re- 
sources into  machines  of  war.  That  day  will 
arrive  sooner  If  they  are  encouraged  to  sit 
down  at  the  bargaining  table  with  Israel. 

Until  the  day  of  the  .ilowshare  supersedes 
the  day  of  the  sword,  eternal  vigilance  must 
continue  to  be  the  watchword  of  Israel. 


HARD  TIMES  FOR  THE 
WOOL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  wool 
industry  in  this  country  Is  on  hard  times, 
threatened  by  any  niunber  of  adverse 
possibilities.  Not  the  least  of  its  problems 
is  the  question  of  foreign  textile  imports, 
which  have  cut  deeply  into  its  markets. 
Action  must  be  forthcoming  soon  to  re- 
lieve this  pressure. 

This  Week  I  received  from  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Wool 
Growers  Association  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  the  Wyoming  sheep  industry  in 
this  decade,  prepared  by  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Division  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  This  report,  which  Robert  P. 
Bledsoe  summarized  in  his  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, make  several  things  painfully 
clear.  First  and  foremost,  perhaps,  is  the 
stress  it  lays  on  the  absolute  necessity 
for  continuance  of  the  wool  incentive 
payments  provided  under  the  National 
Wool  Act.  Without  them,  liquidation  of 
sheep  inventories  would  have  to  proceed 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  Wyoming,  long 
the  Nation's  second  largest  producer  of 
wool,  might  find  itself  almost  out  of  the 
business.  Even  now,  Mr.  President,  many 
growers  are  liquidating.  Mr.  Bledsoe's 
letter  tells  why,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  the  facts  more  widely 
disseminated.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
then,  that  the  letter  of  November  25,  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association, 

Casper,  Wyo.,  December  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Gale  McGex,  ' 

U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gale:  We  Just  received  a  prelimi- 
nary report  entitled  An  Economic  Analysis  of 
Wyoming  Sheep  Industry — 1960,  1964,  1968 
prepared  by  Delwln  M.  Stevens,  Professor, 
Agricultural  Economics  Division,  University 
of  Wyoming.  A  copy  of  the  repoit  is  enclosed 
for  your  information. 

The  report  contains  some  very  pertinent 
information  which  should  be  beneficial  to 
you  as  you  discuss  grazing  fees,  taxes,  etc. 
with  the  various  departments  and  bureaus, 
as  well  as  other  Senators.  A  few  highUghts  of 
the  report  Include:  No.  1 — ^The  data  was 
collected  by  personal  interview  with  the  wool 
grower  himself;  later,  the  interviewer,  with 
the  permission  of  the  owner,  went  to  his 
accountant  to  get  the  economic  data  on  in- 
come and  expenses  of  running  the  ranch 
in  1968. 

No.  2:  The  sheep  Industry  In  Wyoming  and 
throughout  the  western  U.S.  is  having  diffi- 
cult financial  problems.  Despite  a  year  of 
above  average  lamb  prices,  the  Wyoming 
wool  grower  made  a  return  of  only  about  3  '^ 
percent  on  his  owned  capital  in  1968. 

No.  3:  Sheep  production  In  Wyoming,  the 
second  leading  state  In  numbers  of  sheep 
represents  about  13%  of  Wyoming's  agri- 
cultural Income  and  agriculture  represents 
about  20  7o  of  Wyoming's  total  economic 
activity. 

No.  4:  The  average  rancher  in  Wyoming 
had  4,961  sheep  although  woolgrowers  in  the 
Red  Desert  were  much  larger  than  those  In 
the  other  areas  studied. 

No.  6:  Some  of  the  sheepmen  were  run- 
ning as  much  as  20%  cattle;  in  these  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  prorate  investment  costs, 
as  well  as  the  operating  and  overhead  ex- 
penses, between  the  two  enterprises. 

No.  6 :  Table  4  shows  that  the  average  sheep 
rancher  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  owned 
about  3.01  acres  of  deeded  land  per  head  and 
leased  from  private  sources  1.03  acres,  leased 
from  the  State  .90  acres,  and  from  grazing 
associations  .74  acres  per  head.  In  addition, 
he  had  access  to  .70  AUM's  grazing  per  head 
from  the  BLM  and  .66  sheep  months  per  head 
on  the  national  forests. 

No.  7:  Table  6  on  page  18  shows  the  items 
which  make  up  the  annual  costs  of  running 
range  sheep.  The  costs  per  head  ranged  from 
$15.17  to  $17.79  and  averaged  $16.15  for  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  The  returns  per  head 
ranged  from  $18.50  to  $21.80  and  averaged 
$19.77.  Subtracting  the  costs  from  the  re- 
turns leaves  a  return  to  owned  capital  of 
$3.62  per  head.  This  amounts  to  3.60%  on 
an  investment  of  $100.44  per  head.  The 
ranchers  in  the  northeast  Wyoming  averaged 
only  3.15%  return,  those  in  north  central 
Wyoming  4.45%,  and  those  in  southwestern 
area  3.29%. 

No.  8:  The  figure  $7.79  per  head  Income 
from  wool  and  pelts  for  the  average  ranch  In 
1968  (Table  6)  Includes  the  incentive  pay- 
ment for  wool  of  $3.17  per  head.  Assuming  the 
Incentive  payments  were  omitted  through 
termination  of  the  program,  and  if  the  price 
of  wool  sales  remained  the  same,  the  ranchers 
would  have  had  a  return  of  only  $.45  for 
owners  equity  ($3.62-$3.I7=$.45)  which 
represents  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  return  on  owned  capital.  If  leases  and 
permits  for  grazing  on  private,  state  and 
federal  lands.  Instead  of  being  $1.04  per  head 
(Table  6)  were  raised  60%,  the  average 
rancher  would  have  had  a  minus  percentage 
retiuTi  on  owners  equity. 

No.  9:  When  the  per  bead  data  are  placed 
on  a  per  month  ranch  basis,  the  average  range 
sheep  operator  in  Wyoming  has  a  total  in- 
vestment of  $628,759.  a  real  estate  debt  of 
$62,761,  leaving  $466,999  as  his  own  ci4>ltal. 
I  believe  it  is  very  {^parent  from  reading 
through  the  report  that  without  wool  In- 
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centive  payments,  the  Wyoming  sheep  In- 
dustry would  be  In  dire  economic  straits  and 
liquidation  of  sheep  Inventories  would  pro- 
ceed at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  at  present. 
Also,  I  believe  the  report  very  vividly  points 
out  what  would  happen  If  the  grazing  leases 
were  raised  50%. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  Information  will 
be  of  Interest  to  you  and  that  you  can 
utilize  It  as  you  work  with  the  many  de- 
partments and  bureaus.  Warm  personal  re- 
gards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  P.  Bledsoe, 
Executive  Secretary. 


RESPONSIVENESS  BY  AMERICAN 
CORPORATIONS  TO  MAJOR  SO- 
CIAL ILLS— ADDRESS  BY  HENRY 
FOROn 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Certainly, 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  our  so- 
ciety is  the  responsiveness  that  many 
American  corporations  are  showing  to- 
ward our  major  social  ills. 

This  responsiveness — though  not  uni- 
versal— appears  to  be  enjoying  an  en- 
couraging growth.  And  it  is  superbly 
well  illustrated  by  a  speech  given  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School  December  2  by 
Henry  Ford  II,  board  chairman  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  Ford,  among  industrialists,  is  per- 
haps imsurpassed  in  his  willingness  to 
"tell  it  like  it  is."  He  seldom  makes  any 
bones  about  his  industry's  occasional 
fallings,  and  he  is  noted  not  only  for  pro- 
posing solutions,  but  for  embarking  upon 
them  as  well. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  speech  with  a 
pleasant  ring  of  candor  about  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Adokcss  bt  Henbt  Fobs  II 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  public  spealUng  is 
to  sUclc  to  subjects  you  know  more  about 
than  your  audience  does.  By  that  rule,  I'm 
sxire  that  no  outsider  should  ever  talk  about 
business  at  Harvard  Business  School. 

In  order  to  keep  myself  on  a  reasonably 
even  footing  with  this  audience,  I'm  going 
to  talk  this  afternoon  about  one  aspect  of 
biislness  on  which  everyone  Is  as  poorly  in- 
formed as  everyone  else.  I'm  going  to  talk, 
that  Is,  about  business  in  the  future. 

The  one  thing  we  can  be  svire  about  In 
discussing  the  future  is  that  it  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  present.  I  don't  know  how 
many  of  you  read  the  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view, but  In  the  latest  Issue  Peter  Drucker 
observes  that  the  changes  between  now  and 
the  year  2000  will  be  as  great  as  the  changes 
that  took  place  t>etween  I860  and  1914. 

That's  a  fairly  modest  forecast.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  Dean  William  Haber  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  told  a  group  of  Pord 
executives  that  the  year  2000  will  be  as  dif- 
ferent from  1969  as  1969  Is  from  the  year 
1500. 

I  believe  Dr.  Haber  will  prove  to  be  a  bet- 
ter prophet  than  Dr.  Drucker.  We  are  living 
in  truly  revolutionary  times  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  the  magnitude,  much  less 
the  nature,  of  the  changes  that  will  take 
place  during  the  next  three  decades. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  most  Important  of 
these  changes,  for  business,  vrill  be  those  in- 
volving the  relationship  between  business 
firms  and  the  society  they  serve.  As  custom- 
ers, as  employes  and  as  citizens,  people  are 
expecUng  many  more  things  and  much  dif- 
ferent things  from  business  than  they  ever 
tti^yected  In  the  past. 


The  revolution  In  expectations  has  already 
come  far  enough  to  suggest  how  much  far- 
ther it  may  go.  It  has  already  had  a  profound 
and  varied  Impact  on  business  costs  and  op- 
erations. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  from 
our  recent  experience  at  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. We  are  now  spending  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada to  keep  up  with  government  standards 
and  catch  up  with  public  expectations  with 
respect  to  automotive  safety  and  air  pollu- 
tion. 

And  that's  just  the  beginning.  Leaving 
safety  regulations  aside,  concern  over  pol- 
luted air  has  led  to  proposals  in  Congress 
and  in  several  state  legislatures,  including 
Massachusetts,  to  ban  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine  altogether,  and  surveys  show 
that  many  people  think  this  would  be  a 
good  idea.  The  State  of  Illinois  Is  suing  the 
auto  manufacturers  to  force  them  to  install 
and  pay  for  emission  control  devices  on  all 
the  cars  built  since  1953.  A  similar  suit  has 
now  been  filed  In  New  York  State.  However, 
these  particular  efforts  t\irn  out.  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  auto  Industry  needs  to 
develop  virtually  emission-free  vehicles  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Another  set  of  changes  in  public  expecta- 
tions is  usually  described  under  the  bead- 
ing of  consumerism.  For  the  auto  Industry, 
consumerism  means,  first  of  all,  a  rising  tide 
of  customer  impatience  with  the  cost  and 
inconvenience  of  auto  repairs  and  services. 

Dissatisfied  service  customers  axe  finding 
a  sympathetic  hearing  in  Congress,  In  state 
legislatures  and  In  regulatory  agencies.  Re- 
cently, they  have  found  another  ally — the 
auto  Insurance  companies,  many  of  which 
are  losing  money  In  spite  of  rapidly  rising 
premiums. 

Again,  the  lesson  is  clear.  The  auto  com- 
panies will  have  to  find  ways  of  making  fast- 
er progress  in  reducing  the  need  for  and  the 
cost  of  auto  repairs  and  services. 

Employes,  of  course,  were  the  first  of  our 
many  publics  to  organize  effectively  to  put 
pressure  on  management  in  support  of  their 
expectations.  We  have  been  dealing  with 
unions  for  many  years,  but  even  in  this  area 
the  seeds  of  change  are  evident.  The  voice 
of  monolithic  unions  Is  made  uncertain  by 
the  demands  of  splinter  groups  which  are 
unwilling  to  accept  the  will  of  the  union 
majority. 

In  addition,  our  company,  along  with  many 
others,  has  accepted  a  responsibility  to 
modify  employment  practices  in  such  a  way 
as  to  help  solve  the  national  race  crisis  and 
help  bring  Negroes  and  other  minorities  Into 
the  mainstream  of  the  economy.  We  are  not 
only  employing  minorities  in  growing  num- 
bers, but  are  also  implementing  specific  plans 
and  programs  to  promote  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  to  help  them  to  become  suc- 
cessful dealers  and  suppliers  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful employes. 

In  the  past,  management  has  taken  It  for 
granted  that  there  would  always  be  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  people  willing  to  perform  a 
hard  day's  factory  work  in  return  for  a  good 
day's  wages.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  won- 
der. More  and  more  employes  and  potential 
employes  are  deciding  that  they  would  rather 
accept  less  pay  for  easier  and  pleasanter  work. 
The  costs  of  absenteeism  and  turnover  are 
rising  steeply,  and  it  Is  Increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  plant  discipline. 

Even  OUT  dealers  are  joining  the  parade. 
They  are  having  growing  success  in  the 
courts  and  in  state  legislatures  in  restricting 
the  ability  of  the  manufacturers  to  Influence 
their  operations  or  to  take  corrective  action 
when  dealers  fail  to  live  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions under  their  franchise  agreements. 

The  list  of  ways  In  which  business  costs 
and  operations  are  affected  by  changing  pub- 
lic expectations  Is  almost  endless.  We  are 
asked,  among  other  things,  to  help  control  In- 
flation, reduce  the  balance  of  payments  def- 
icit, contribute  to  the  economic  growth  of 


the  imderdeveloped  countries,  subsidize  the 
revival  of  public  transit  and  get  rid  of  junked 
cars. 

There  Is,  I  believe,  one  basic  reason  why 
everyone  expects  more  trotn.  us  than  ever 
before.  We  are  the  victims,  primarily,  of 
our  own  success.  As  the  saying  goes,  "Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone" — but  he  has 
to  have  the  bread  before  he  begins  to  think 
of  other  things.  Modem  Industry  has  pro- 
vided the  bread  In  abundance,  and  so  has 
made  it  possible  for  masses  of  people  to  think 
about  what  else  life  could  offer. 

As  employes,  i>eople  are  wondering  If  they 
have  given  up  too  much  of  their  time,  their 
freedom  and  their  dignity  for  the  sake  of  the 
paycheck. 

As  consumers,  people  are  realizing  that 
affluence  can  be  a  burden.  Their  cars  and 
appliances  break  down,  their  plumbing  leaks, 
their  lawns  get  weedy,  and  getting  things 
fixed  is  troublesome,  expensive  or  even  im- 
possible. 

As  citizens,  people  can  see  that  their 
material  possessions  have  l>een  purchased 
at  a  high  cost  In  environmental  pollution — 
dirty  air,  dirty  water,  ugly  landscape. 

Modern  industrial  society  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  It  is  both  possible  and  desir- 
able to  go  on  forever  providing  more  and 
more  goods  for  more  and  more  people.  Today, 
that  assumption  is  being  serlousl;'  chal- 
lenged. The  industrial  nations  have  come  far 
enough  down  the  road  to  affluence  to  recog- 
nize that  more  goods  do  not  necessarily  mean 
more  happiness.  They  are  also  recognizing 
that  mure  goods  eventually  mean  more  junk, 
and  that  the  junk  in  the  air.  In  the  water 
and  on  the  land  could  make  the  earth  unfit 
for  human  habitation  before  we  reach  the 
21st  Century. 

In  short,  the  terms  of  the  contract  between 
Industry  and  society  are  changing.  Industry 
has  succeeded  by  specializing  In  serving  one 
narrow  segment  of  society's  needs.  We  have 
bought  labor  and  material  and  sold  goods, 
and  we  have  assumed  that  our  obligations 
were  limited  to  the  terms  of  the  bargain. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  serve  a  wider 
range  of  human  values  and  to  accept  an 
obligation  to  members  of  the  public  with 
whom  we  have  no  commercial  transactions. 
We  are  being  asked  to  contribute  more  to 
the  quality  of  life  than  mere  quantities  of 
goods. 

Of  course,  these  changes  have  been  build- 
ing for  a  long  time.  They  are  reflected  In 
the  many  restrictions  on  business  activities 
already  imposed  by  legislatures,  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  courts.  Now,  because  of  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  affluence  In  recent 
years,  the  changes  In  people's  values  are 
pressing  in  on  ;xs  more  heavily  than  ever — 
and  the  danger  of  losing  oizr  business  free- 
dom is  greater  than  ever. 

How  much  freedom  business  will  retain  In 
the  closing  decades  of  this  century  depends 
on  the  quality  of  management's  response  to 
the  changing  expectations  of  the  public. 

Whether  Inside  business  or  outside,  and 
whether  friendly  to  business  or  hostile,  most 
people  think  about  these  changes  by  divid- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  business  into  two 
competing  categories.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
there  is  the  traditional  responsibility  of 
business  to  make  a  profit  for  the  stockhold- 
ers. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  new 
responsibilities  of  business  to  the  society  at 
large.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  the  question 
is,  how  much  will  business  neglect  one  re- 
sponsibility In  order  to  serve  the  other. 

Across  the  river  in  Cambridge,  most  Har- 
vard people  probably  are  convinced  that 
business  will  never  sacrifice  enough  profit  to 
meet  its  social  responsibilities  adequately. 
Meanwhile,  some  businessmen  argue  that 
the  opposite  is  true;  that  business  has 
learned  to  put  social  responsibility  before 
profit.  Sometimes  businessmen,  myself  in- 
cluded, have  tried  to  reconcile  their  two  re- 
sponsibilities by  arguing  that  business  must 
sacrifice  profit  In  the  short  run  in  order 
to  help  biUld  a  healthy  and  grateful  society 
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that  will  permit  higher  profit  In  the  long 
run.  But  hardly  anyone  disputes  the  propo- 
sition that  service  to  society  requires  at 
least  a  short  run  sacrifice  of  business  profit. 
This  point  of  view  may  have  been  tenable 
in  the  past.  As  long  as  public  expectations 
with  respect  to  the  social  responsibilities  of 
business  were  relatively  narrow  and  modest, 
business  could  pass  mxister  by  sacrificing 
only  a  little  of  its  short-run  earnings. 

Now  that  public  expectations  are  explod- 
ing in  all  directions,  we  can  no  longer  regard 
profit  and  service  to  society  as  separate  and 
competing  goals,  even  in  the  short  run.  The 
company  that  sacrifices  more  and  more 
short-run  profit  to  keep  up  with  constantly 
rising  public  expectations  will  soon  find  it- 
self with  no  long-nm  to  worry  about.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  company  that  seeks  to 
conserve  its  profit  by  minimizing  its  re- 
sponse to  changing  expectations  will  soon 
find  itself  in  conflict  with  all  the  publics 
on  which  its  proflts  depend. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  alternative,  and 
that  is  to  stop  thinking  about  the  pursuit  of 
profit  and  the  pursuit  of  social  values  as 
separate  and  competing  business  goals. 

They  are  not  the  same  sort  of  thing  at  all. 
One  is  a  means  and  one  is  an  end,  and 
which  is  which  depends  on  where  you  stand. 
From  the  standpoint  of  business,  profit  Is 
the  end  and  public  service  is  the  means. 
Business  earns  profits  by  serving  public 
needs — but  profit,  not  service.  Is  the  goal  of 
business.  From  the  standpoint  of  society  and 
Its  members,  on  the  other  hand,  service  Is  the 
end  and  profit  is  the  means.  Society  gets  many 
of  its  tasks  done  by  providing  profitable 
market  opportunities — but  service,  not  profit, 
is  the  goal  of  society.  Whichever  way  you 
look  at  it,  the  Important  thing  is  to  stop 
thinking  that  the  way  to  increase  one  is  to 
reduce  the  other. 

This,  of  course,  is  as  elementary  as  eco- 
nomics one — but  it  has  Important  implica- 
tions for  both  business  policy  and  govern- 
ment policy. 

What  it  implies  for  business  policy  is  that 
management  should  stop  thinking  about 
changing  public  expectations  as  new  costs 
which  may  have  to  be  accepted,  but  certainly 
have  to  be  minimized.  Instead,  we  should 
start  thinking  about  changes  in  public  values 
as  opportunities  to  profit  by  serving  new  de- 
mands. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  what  do  people 
want  that  they  didn't  want  before,  and  how 
can  we  get  a  competitive  edge  by  offering 
them  more  of  what  they  really  want?  We 
have  to  think  more  like  entrepreneurs  and 
Innovators,  and  less  like  administrators  and 
problem  solvers. 

What  this  approach  implies  for  govern- 
ment policy.  Is  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  encoivage  business  to  serve  new  public 
needs  is  to  rely,  when  posible,  on  market 
incentives.  When  the  marketplace  does  not 
automatically  translate  a  public  need  Into 
a  market  demand,  then  government  action 
may  be  required  to  change  market  con- 
ditions. 

The  reduction  of  motor  vehicle  emissions 
is  an  excelent  example  of  what  I  have  In 
mind.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment emission  standards,  there  was  no  mar- 
ket for  emission  control  features.  Although 
many  people  wanted  cleaner  air,  individual 
customers  would  not  have  been  willing  to 
pay  the  extra  cost  of  a  low  emission  car  be- 
cause the  benefits  would  have  been  imper- 
ceptible unless  all  customers  were  required 
to  pay  this  cost. 

When  the  need  for  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution was  recognized,  the  government  es- 
t.^blished  realistic  emission  standards.  By 
doing  so,  the  government  created  a  market 
and  the  auto  industry  has  moved  quickly  to 
supply  it.  Within  a  few  years,  hydrocarbon 
emissions  from  new  cars  have  been  reduced 
by  more  than  80  per  cent,  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide emissions  have  been  cut  by  two-thirds. 


Althou^  the  present  system  has  been 
highly  successful,  it  still  does  not  make  the 
maximum  use  of  market  Incentives.  Ford 
and  other  auto  maniifacturers  are  working 
intensively  to  develop  vehicles  with  still  lower 
emissions,  but  the  absence  of  any  significant 
market  for  such  vehicles  is  a  handicap.  With- 
out a  market,  there  is  no  fully  realistic  way 
to  test  the  feasibility,  the  acceptability  and 
the  cost  of  Improvements,  and  the  construc- 
tive effect  of  competitive  pressures  Is  weak- 
ened. 

A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
Congress  that  would  help  fill  that  void.  It 
would  require  the  Federal  government  to 
purchase  for  its  own  use,  at  a  premium 
price,  vetiicles  which  surpass  current  emis- 
sion standards  by  a  specified  margin.  With- 
out commenting  on  the  details  of  the  bill, 
I  think  that  this  is  an  excellent  concept. 

Such  legislation  would  not,  of  coxxrse,  pro- 
vide an  immediate  answer  to  all  the  tech- 
nical problems  that  still  need  to  be  solved. 
If  properly  drawn,  however.  It  could  create 
a  market  which  does  not  now  exist.  It  would 
thereby  strengthen  competitive  incentives 
and  provide  a  realistic  opportunity  to  test 
the  economic  and  technical  feaslbiUty  of 
incremental  progress  in  reducing  vehicle 
emissions.  This,  In  tiun,  wiU  provide  a  better 
basis  for  orderly  tightening  of  the  standards 
governing  vehicles  sold  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  wUl  get 
much  more  value  from  government  funds 
spent  in  this  manner  than  it  would  from 
proposals  to  provide  Federal  funding  for  the 
development  and  construction  of  low-emis- 
sion vehicles.  I  can  promise  you  that  when 
the  bill  is  passed,  and  I  believe  it  will  be. 
Ford  Motor  Company  will  be  competing 
vigorously  in  the  new  market  it  wlU  create. 
Business  is  always  alert  to  market  changes 
caxised  by  shifts  in  consumer  preferences. 
Now  we  face  a  new  phenomenon — meirket 
changes  caused  by  legislation  and  regulation. 
In  the  years  ahead,  we  shall  have  to  be  as 
alert  to  these  developments  as  we  always 
have  been  to  consumer  desires.  Whether  the 
win  of  the  people  is  expressed  directly  in  the 
market,  or  indirectly  through  government, 
our  responsibiUty  is  to  earn  profits  by  an- 
ticipating and  supplying  what  people  want. 
It  is  clear  that  the  American  people  want 
cleaner  air,  and  want  it  very  much.  It  doesn't 
take  much  Imagination  to  see  that  before 
too  many  years  h«ve  gone  by,  the  only  mar- 
ket left  for  motor  vehicles  will  be  the  market 
for  vehicles  that  are  virtually  emission-free. 
As  a  motor  vehicle  manufacturer.  Ford's  re- 
sponsibility is  to  enhance  its  stockholders' 
Investment  by  developing  vehlcle^hat  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  combination  of  mini- 
mum emissions  with  all  the  other  qualities 
people  want  in  their  cars. 

Changes  in  the  values  and  expectations  of 
the  public  are  now  beginning  to  have  an  Im- 
pact on  automobile  design  that  goes  well  be- 
yond the  addition  of  safety  and  emission 
control  features.  In  the  past,  the  American 
auto  companies  have  responded  to  public 
taste  by  placing  a  heavy  emphasis  on  styling 
changes  and  by  offering  steadily  bigger,  more 
luxiu-ious,  more  complicated,  more  powerful 
and  more  costly  cars. 

In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  these  qualities  have  lost  their 
appeal  to  a  growing  segment  of  car  buyers. 
While  many  people  continue  to  prefer  big. 
powerful,  complex  cars  and  are  willing  to 
pay  more  for  them,  many  others  are  more  in- 
terested in  maneuverability,  fuel  economy 
and  low  maintenance  costs. 

The  Ford  Maverick  was  designed  to  meet 
this  shift  in  customer  preferences,  and  its 
success  demonstrates  the  extent  of  the  shift. 
The  Maverick  U  not  just  a  small  car  with  a 
low  price.  It  was  deliljerately  designed  for 
reliability,  durability,  fuel  economy,  low 
maintenance  and  repair  costs  and  error-free 
assembly  in  our  plants. 


The  market  for  can  with  precisely  these 
qualities  is  large,  growing  and  profitable.  By 
contrast,  with  the  public's  interest  m  cleaner 
air,  the  public's  interest  m  reliable,  economi- 
cal, trouble-free  cars  is  automatically  trans- 
lated into  market  demand  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  special  government  action.  We  at 
Ford  will  be  doing  everything  in  our  power 
to  keep  and  extend  the  lead  we  have  estab- 
lished In  this  segment  of  the  market,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  our  competitors  will  be 
doing  everything  they  can  to  cut  into  our 
lead. 

Time  will  not  permit  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  challenges  we  face  in  adjust- 
ing many  other  aspects  of  our  business  op- 
erations to  fit  the  changing  values  and  ex- 
pectations of  our  publics,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  brief  comments. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  charge  that 
large  organizations  like  Ford  Motor  Company, 
or  Harvard  University  for  that  matter,  have 
a  built-in  tendency  to  become  impersonal, 
iufiexible  and  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of 
individuals.  The  evidence  is  piling  up,  how- 
ever, that  people  are  less  and  less  willing 
to  tolerate  the  frustrations  that  normally 
arise  out  of  their  relationships  with  large 
organizations. 

With  growing  affluence,  people  want  more 
out  of  life  than  just  money  and  goods.  They 
want  freedom  and  dignity  and  leisure.  They 
want  to  be  treated  less  imjiersonally,  more 
equitably,  more  considerately.  If  those  of  us 
who  manage  large  organizations  want  to  get 
more  out  of  the  people  who  work  for  us  and 
with  us,  we  will  have  to  give  them  more  of 
what  they  want.  We  will  have  to  improve  our 
relations  with  people  across  the  board.  We 
will  have  to  listen  to  them,  pay  attention  to 
their  hopes  and  grievances  and  respond 
promptly  and  fairly.  We  will  need  to  be  less 
Impersonal,  more  flexible  and  more  humane. 
Among  other  things,  we  will  certainly  have 
to  provide  genuinely  equal  promotional  op- 
portunities not  only  for  Negroes  and  other 
minorities  but  also  for  women,  young  peo- 
ple, and  pec^le  without  college  degrees — all 
of  whom  are  too  often  discriminated  against 
in  one  way  or  another. 

In  the  future,  management  will  have  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  what  Individuals 
actually  can  do,  and  less  emphasis  on  such 
formal  criteria  as  education,  experience,  age 
and  sex  which  are  intended  to  predict  what 
they  probably  can  do. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  one  simple  proposi- 
tion: If  management  wants  to  get  the  most 
out  of  people,  it  will  have  to  treat  them  as 
individuals.  Twenty-three  years  ago,  in  one 
of  my  first  public  speeches,  I  said  that  if 
business  could  learn  to  manage  people  as 
Intelligently  as  it  managed  money  and  facil- 
ities, American  industry  would  enter  a  new 
era.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  that 
direction  and  we  have  to  hurry,  because  the 
people  we  manage  are  getting  more  and  more 
Impatient. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  en- 
vironmental changes  my  generation  has  lived 
through  are  nothing  compared  to  the  changes 
that  will  come  during  your  active  careers. 
The  company  that  looks  upon  those  changes 
as  problems  to  solve  and  as  costs  to  cut  will 
be  overwhelmed  by  them. 

The  successful  companies  in  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  Century  will  be  the  ones  that 
look  at  changes  in  their  environment  as  op- 
portunities to  get  a  jump  on  the  competition. 
The  successful  companies  will  be  those  that 
anticipate  what  their  customers,  their  deal- 
ers, their  employes  and  their  many  other 
publics  will  want  in  the  futiu^,  instead  of 
giving  them  what  they  wanted  in  the  past. 
The  successful  companies  will  be  managed 
by  men  who  regard  themselves  as  entrepre- 
neurs, and  not  merely  as  good  administra- 
tors. 

These  are  the  companies  that  will  earn 
the  highest  proflte  for  their  stockholders 
by  discharging  their  tiighest  responsibilities 
to  the  society. 
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BICENTENNIAL  OP  UNITED  STATES 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  staff 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  which  was  established 
by  law,  has  provided  me  with  correspond- 
ence dealing  with  its  efforts  a^id  those  of 
the  State  Department  in  obtaining  inter- 
national approval  for  the  winter  Olympic 
games  in  my  State  of  Colorado  and  the 
summer  Olympics  in  Los  Angeles,  both  in 
1976.  That  year  will  be  the  200th  birth- 
day of  our  country's  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  the  correspond- 
ence dealing  with  this  matter;  namely, 
a  cable  to  Yugoslavia  by  Dr.  Sterling; 
a  cable  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
to  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  re- 
garding the  Bureau  of  International  Ex- 
positions; and  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans  from  Dr.  Sterling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OCTOBKK  24.   1969. 
Mr.  Prankun  L.  Orth. 
Mr.  AvXRT  Bhcndage, 
Hotel  Excelsior, 
Dutnovnick,  Yugoslavia. 

Pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  following 
resolution  of  October  nine,  nlnteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  renewed  by  present 
commission.  Quote  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  as  part  of 
its  responsibility  for  planning,  encourag- 
ing, developing,  and  coordinating  events  in 
commemoration  of  the  two-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  republic  fully  supports  and 
endorses  the  United  States  Olympic  com- 
mittee effort  to  have  Los  Angeles,  California, 
and  Denver,  Colorado,  designated  respec- 
tively as  the  1976  sites  for  the  XIX  Sum- 
mer Olympiad  and  the  xn  Winter  Olympiad 
unquote. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling. 
Chairman,  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission. 

To:  American  Embassy,  Paris 
Prom :  Department  of  State. 
Subject:  Bureau  of  International  E.xposiiioiis 
(BIE)  :  Reservation  of  United  States  Bi- 
centennial Date — 1976. 

As  the  Embassy  knows,  the  subject  of  an 
International  exposition  to  be  organized  in 
the  United  States  in  1976  as  part  of  the  Bi- 
centennial celebrations  has  been  under  active 
consideration  by  The  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  (ARBC) .  The  Com- 
mission, authorized  by  Act  of  Congress,  is 
now  developing  plans  for  all  aspects  of  the 
Bicentenary.  Three  formal  sessions  have  been 
held  since  July,  most  recently  on  October 
8-9.  Additional  sessions  are  planned  at  an 
early  date. 

As  part  of  its  work,  the  Commission  has 
heard  detailed  presentations  from  three  ma- 
jor cities — Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — which  seek  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  type  of  International  exposition 
In  1976  that  would  qualify  for  sanction  by 
the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions 
(BIE).  At  least  one  other  city  has  requested 
the  opportunity  for  a  similar  presentation. 
Meanwhile,  the  Commission  is  In  communi- 
cation with  the  Governors  of  the  60  states  In 
order  to  coordinate  all  phases  of  the  program 
ana  to  insure  that  it  will  be  thoroughly 
national  In  character. 

Enclosure:  1.  Letter  of  ARBC  Chairman 
Sterling  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans 
dated  October  15.  1969. 

Due  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  the 
Commission  has  not  been  able  to  complete 
Its  study  and  recommendations  on  the  im- 


portant issue  of  an  international  exposition. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  October  meetings, 
the  Commission  has  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  have  his  United  States  Exposi- 
tions Staff  proceed  with  the  necessary  tech- 
nical studies  of  the  various  exposition  proj- 
ects. 

At  the  October  meetings,  the  Conunlsslon 
was  advised  of  previous  diplomatic  action 
taken  by  the  Embassy  in  1964.  under  guid- 
ance from  the  Department,  to  protect  the  Bi- 
centennial dates  with  the  BIE.  As  the  en- 
closure indicates,  the  Commission  also  re- 
quested the  Department  to  take  whatever 
action  is  advisable  to  continue  (or  "renew") 
the  United  States  reservation  of  1976  for  an 
international  exposition  of  a  nature  appro- 
priate to  the  Bicentennial. 

The  Embassy  Is,  therefore,  authorized  to 
communicate  with  the  BIE  and  to  ask  that 
this  request  be  taken  under  official  advise- 
ment by  the  BIE  Classification  Committee  at 
its  meeting  of  November  10  and  by  the  BIE 
Administrative  Council  at  Its  meeting  of 
November  14,  probably  under  Agenda  item 
12.  The  United  States  would  hope  by  this 
action  to  set  in  motion  the  BIE's  formal 
processes  for  clearance  of  the  year  1976  for 
an  international  exposition  of  a  universal 
category  in  this  country. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  has  indicated,  in  connection 
with  the  above  actions,  that  it  hopes  to  make 
its  recommendation  to  the  President  on  the 
exposition  element  of  the  Bicentennial  as 
early  in  1970  as  possible.  The  Department  will 
promptly  forward  to  the  Embassy  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  BIE  the  result  of  this  execu- 
tive decision  and  the  supporting  details  as 
to  the  site,  theme,  timing  and  method  of 
organization  of  the  exposition  project. 

On  such  a  schedule  the  United  States 
would  hopefully  anticipate  that  formal  con- 
siderations by  the  BIE  might  be  concluded  in 
time  for  affirmative  action  by  its  membership 
at  the  semi-annual  Administrative  Council 
meeting  in  May.  1970. 

William  P.  Rogers, 

Secretary  of  State. 

American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  15. 1969. 
Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  I  am  sorry  to  be  so 
long  In  replying  to  your  letter  regarding 
international  expositions.  As  you  know,  it 
has  been  a  very  important  item  In  Com- 
mission discussions  during  our  past  few 
meetings,  and  we  would  very  much  like 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  expertise  of  your 
staff.  Specifically,  I  would  like  to  request 
that  Mr.  J.  William  Nelson,  his  staff,  and 
the  representatives  of  other  government 
agencies,  which  he  may  deem  helpful  in 
this  task,  study  and  evaluate  the  exposi- 
tion proposals,  not  only  those  submitted 
by  the  three  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington,  D.C.  but  also  those  made  by 
smaller  groups  such  as  the  Cambridge  Seven 
and  Polls  '76.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if 
he  could  correlate  this  material  with  past 
experience  giving  particular  attention  to 
defining  the  Individual  parts  that  comprise 
the  total  fabric  of  an  international  exposi- 
tion. 

At  Its  October  9  meeting,  the  Commission 
also  asked  the  State  Department  to  renew 
a  1964  request  to  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions  to  reserve  the  year  1976  for  an 
International  exposition  in  the  United  States 
of  a  nature  appropriate  to  the  Bicentennial. 
With  the  assistance  of  your  staff,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  our  recommendation  to 
the  President  on  this  matter  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  particularly  commend  the 
contributions  made  by  Department  of  Com- 


merce representatives  at  ConMnlsslon  meet- 
ings and  to  thank  you  for  your  continuing 
cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Wallace  Sterling. 

Chairman. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONFERENCES 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  League  for  the  Rights  of 
Man  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  enu- 
merating a  number  of  human  rights  con- 
ferences that  have  been  held  aroimd  the 
world  during  this  past  year.  Due  to  the 
nationalistic  orientation  of  the  world  to- 
day, these  conferences  have  had  verj* 
little  substantial  impact.  However,  the 
educational  value  of  these  human  rights 
conferences  cannot  be  ignored.  To  edu- 
cate the  world  in  the  need  for  considera- 
tion and  incorporation  of  basic  human 
rights  conventions  and  accords  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  arduous  task.  The 
world  is  indeed  fortunate  that  there  are 
many  responsible  and  capable  individ- 
uals who  are  attempting  to  perform  this 
important  service. 

Mr.  Roger  Baldwin,  the  current  direc- 
tor of  the  International  League  for  the 
Rights  of  Man,  listed  a  number  of  these 
human  rights  conferences  in  the  recent 
League  bulletin.  I  think  it  important  that 
this  Chamber  be  aware  of  the  continuing 
battle  to  see  human  rights  affirmed 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Baldwin  men- 
tioned the  following  conferences:     . 

The  series  of  international  conferences 
open  to  regional  representatives  continues  as 
a  major  feature  of  the  educational  efforts  of 
the  U.N.  The  various  conferences  and  semi- 
nars adopt  no  recommendations,  though 
their  discussions  arrive  at  conclusions  reflect- 
ing the  trend  of  their  debates.  The  circula- 
tion of  their  proceedings  In  the  several  lan- 
guages of  the  UJf .  doubtless  has  an  effect  on 
governmental  policy  in  many  countries. 

One  held  in  Riunanla  In  August  on  the 
effects  of  scientific  developments  on  the  role 
of  women  was  attended  by  Dr.  Edith  Krebs 
of  the  affiliated  Austrian  League  for  Human 
Rights. 

A  U.N.  seminar  on  the  exercise  of  human 
rights  in  developing  countries  where  the  con- 
cepts are  often  novel,  was  held  in  July  in 
Nicosia,  Cyprus,  attended  by  African  and 
Mediterranean  delegates.  Observers  reported 
that  the  seminar  was  one  of  the  liveliest  and 
most  productive  of  the  many  organized  by 
the  U.N. 

A  regional  conference  organized  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  not  the 
U.N.,  to  adopt  a  charter  of  human  rights  with 
a  court  to  enforce  them,  was  held  in  Costa 
Rica  in  November. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  state- 
ment, human  rights  conferences  and 
seminars  are  frequent  occurrences. 
Their  educational  value  is  beyond  doubt. 
All  that  is  needed  for  these  conferences 
to  have  their  greatest  value,  however,  is 
for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  begin  to 
Incorporate  Into  their  international  com- 
ments the  various  human  rights  conven- 
tions and  accords  that  evolve  from  those 
worthwhile  meetings.  I  therefore  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  mat- 
ter and  begin  by  considering  and  ratify- 
ing the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Political  Rights  for  Women,  on  Forced 
Labor,  and  on  Genocide. 


KANSAS  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN 
RETURN  HOME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  De- 
cember 5,  is  a  proud  and  happy  date  In 
Hays  and  Russell,  Kans.,  for  their  sol- 
dier-citizens are  coming  home. 

In  May  1968  units  of  the  Kanssis  Na- 
tional Guard  were  summoned  to  active 
duty  following  the  Pueblo  crisis.  Across 
the  State,  Guardsmen  responded  to  their 
Nation's  need.  They  set  aside  civilian 
jobs  and  concerns,  and  donned  the  Army 
green.  They  said  goodbye  to  loved  ones 
and  friends  and  went  away  with  their 
comrades  to  serve  America.  Duty  called, 
and  these  brave  men  answered. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  personally  knowing  many  of  these 
men  and  their  families  for  many  years. 
The  995th  Maintenance  Company  has 
its  headquarters  at  Hays,  Kans.,  and  its 
ranks  are  filled  with  men  from  the  sur- 
rounding area.  I  know  firsthand  what 
these  18  months  have  meant  to  them 
and  their  communities.  Their  sacrifice  in 
terms  of  time,  careers,  and  emotions  has 
been  profound. 

The  Nation  owes  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude as  Xhese  men  return  to  civilian  life. 
This  debt  was  not  incurred  only  by  what 
they  gave  up  but  by  what  they  gave. 
While  on  active  duty,  the  995th  distin- 
guished itself  through  its  dedication,  its 
excellence,  and  its  contribution  to  the 
Army's  defense  effort.  Men  who  one  day 
had  been  civil  servants,  businessmen, 
and  laborers,  the  next  day  were  first- 
rate,  full-time  soldiers.  They  gave  real 
meaning  to  the  National  Guard's  tradi- 
tion of  readiness. 

I  regret  that  our  business  in  the  Sen- 
ate prevents  my  attendance  at  the 
welcoming  ceremonies  today.  But  I  am 
also  grateful  that  I  may  tell  the  Senate 
of  these  returning  soldiers. 

I  wish  to  express  my  congratulations 
and  appreciation  for  the  job  the  995th 
has  done  and  to  extend  best  wishes  and 
warm  regards  as  our  men  resume  their 
civilian  lives. 


EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  testified  before  this  sub- 
committee on  the  tremendous  unmet 
educational  needs  facing  our  Nation, 
and  urged  them  to  recommend  substan- 
tial increases  in  funding  for  educational 
programs  at  all  levels. 

Funds  for  educational  programs  are 
sound  investments  in  the  quality  of 
American  life.  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  invest  heavily  in 
the  children  of  this  coimtry,  and  I  believe 
that  fuller  and  more  adequate  funding 
for  vital  educational  programs  is  the 
place  to  begin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  I  presented  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  or  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondalx 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  views  on  needed  increases 
in  appropriations  for  vital  education  pro- 
grams. The  H.E.W.  Appropriations  Bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  con- 
tains a  vitally  needed  Increase  of  $1  billion 
over  the  Administration's  budget  request 
for  education  but  still  falls  short  of  meet- 
ing the  human  needs  of  this  nation.  I  re- 
cently made  a  statement  on  the  Senate  fioor 
expressing  my  opposition  to  reductions  in 
funds  for  medical  research  and  related  pro- 
grams— a  statement  which  reflected  the  deep 
distress  felt  by  Minnesota's  outstanding 
medical  community  concerning  the  drastic 
reductions  in  federal  support  of  medical  re- 
search and  improved  health  delivery  services. 
Therefore,  I  will  focus  today  upon  the  need 
for  appropriations  increases  for  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  nation  is  falling 
behind  in  its  quest  for  quality  education 
and  adequate  health  services  while  franti- 
cally scrambling  to  escalate  a  questionable 
race  toward  higher  and  higher  expenditures 
for  military  and  space  programs.  The  Senate 
must  correct  this  imbalance,  and  the  H.E.W. 
appropriations  bUl  is  the  most  appropriate 
vehicle  for  attacking  this  problem. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  may  be  asking 
the  wrong  question  when  considering  appro- 
priations for  programs  designed  to  meet  hu- 
man needs.  We  traditionally  ask,  "Can  we 
afford  to  .  .  .?"  I  would  suggest  that  we 
should  ask,  "Can  we  afford  not  to  .  .  .?" 

Or  to  state  it  another  way,  we  look  at 
human  needs  and  do  whatever  we  think  we 
can  afford  at  the  time.  In  contrast,  in  our 
firm  desire  to  reach  the  moon  in  the  1960'8, 
we  established  a  national  goal  and  resolved 
that  we  would,  without  question,  provide 
the  resources  to  achieve  that  goal. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fiscal  constraints 
we  are  facing  as  a  nation.  My  point  is  that 
we  are  reacting  to  these  constraints  in  the 
wrong  way — in  a  manner  which  does  not  re- 
fiect  the  over-riding  human  needs  of  a  nation 
in  turmoil.  I  would  hope  that  we  in  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  those  who  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  could  view 
appropriations  not  in  the  light  of  what  we 
can  afford  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  in 
answer  to  a  more  critical  question:  What 
will  be  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  society  of  the  unrealized  potential 
of  millions  of  under-educated  children  and 
adults;  of  years  of  inequality  of  educational, 
social  and  economic  opportunity;  of  ne- 
glected dropouts;  of  poorly  prepared  teachers; 
of  alienated  youth? 

Quality  education  is  truly  an  investment 
and  not  an  expense.  At  a  time  when  the 
nation's  school  systems  are  facing  a  severe 
financial  crisis,  the  federal  government  must 
respond.  In  this  regard,  I  have  taken  two 
major  steps  within  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  recent  weeks.  First,  I  have  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  prestigious  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  School  Finance  to 
study  the  school  fiscal  crisis.  This  Commis- 
sion would  be  required  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  within  two  years  Its 
recommendations  concerning  the  proper  fed- 
eral role  in  financing  education  in  partner- 
ship with  state  and  local  government.  Sec- 
ondly, I  have  introduced  amendments  to  S. 
2218.  the  bill  to  extend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  which 
would  Increase  annual  authorizations  for  a 
number  of  selected  ESEA  programs.  These 
include  Title  I  (programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged). Title  n  (library  resources).  Title  HI 
(Innovative  and  exemplary  programs).  Title 
V  (strengthening  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation) ,  Title  VIII  (dropout  prevention) ,  and 


selected  programs  funded  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963. 1  also  supported 
enthttslastically  amendments  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Tarborough,  which  would  increase  annual 
authorizations  for  ESEA  Title  VI  (programs 
for  the  handicapped)  and  ESEA  "Htle  VU 
( bilingual  education ) . 

Before  commenting  upon  specific  programs 
which  I  consider  most  deserving  of  appro- 
priations beyond  those  provided  in  the  House 
bill.  I  would  like  to  stress  three  subjects  of 
particular  interest  to  educators  In  Minne- 
sota. These  Include  forward  funding,  full 
funding,  and  the  illusion  often  created  when 
we  appropriate  the  same  amount  for  a  given 
program  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next. 

The  uncertainty  created  by  a  lack  of  for- 
ward funding  in  most  E.S.E.A.  programs  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  frustrating  as- 
pects of  federal  aid  programs.  Little  has  to 
be  said  of  the  problem  created  for  a  local 
school  district  which  does  not  know  what 
federal  funds  it  will  have  available  until  half 
of  the  school  year  has  passed.  The  dilemma 
faced  by  the  administrator  attempting  to  at- 
tract staff  to  a  federally  funded  project  under 
these  circumstances  is  self-evident.  Minne- 
sota educators  for  whom  I  have  great  re- 
spect, such  as  John  Davis  and  Donald  Bevis 
of  Minneapolis  and  Gregory  Waddick  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  have  de- 
scribed the  negative  impact  of  our  present 
uncertain  funding  pattern  upwn  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  personnel  for  federally- 
supported  programs  and  up>on  sound  long 
range  planning.  The  ultimate  losers  are,  of 
course,  the  children  for  whom  federal  funds 
are  appropriated.  On  their  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  taxpayer  seeking  maximum  re- 
turn on  his  Investment  in  education,  I  urge 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  do  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  place  federal  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  education  on  a  forward  fund- 
ing basis.  As  you  well  know,  this  has  been 
done  to  some  extent  with  Title  I  with  great 
success.  The  concept  should  be  extended  to 
as  many  programs  as  possible. 

Another  concern  is  the  lack  of  full  fund- 
ing— the  large  gap  between  program  au- 
thorizations and  actual  appropriations.  This 
gap  raises  unrealistic  expectations  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  looking  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  assistance.  Our  failure  to 
deliver  what  we  promise  creates  widespread 
disillusionment  and  uncertainty  concerning 
our  will  to  implement  the  excellent  authoriz- 
ing legislation  which  now  exists.  I  beUeve 
that  the  major  shortcoming  of  the  Congress 
in  education  has  been  our  inabUity  to  fund 
programs  at  levels  which  even  approach  our 
own  authorizations. 

This  problem  Is  partlciilarly  severe,  as  you 
know.  In  education.  Programs  administered 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
have  been  funded  at  less  than  forty  p>ercent 
of  authorization.  In  sharp  contrast,  our  space 
program  is  funded  at  ninety-nine  p>ercent  of 
authorization  and  military  procurement  at 
ninety-two  percent.  I  ask  that  this  Conunlt- 
tee  do  all  it  can  to  close  the  appropriation- 
authorization  gap  in  the  fiscal  1970  budget. 
My  third  concern  is  the  false  impression 
often  created  when  programs  are  continued 
from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next  at  the  same 
appropriation  level.  In  such  instances,  we 
are  not  maintaining  the  Federal  commit- 
ment, as  Is  often  implied.  In  the  face  of 
rising  costs  and  growing  enrollment,  pro- 
grams funded  at  the  previous  year's  level 
are,  in  fact,  undergoing  a  marked  reduction 
in  operational  capacity.  In  most  programs, 
it  takes  an  increment  of  from  ten  percent 
to  fifteen  percent  to  stand  absolutely  still. 
The  appropriations  bill  passed  by  the  Houae 
includes  a  number  of  examples  of  this  reduc- 
tion in  our  commitment  to  the  schooU  of 
the  nation. 
Before  turning  to  speclflc  programs  and 
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reconunendlng  Increased  appropriation  lev- 
els, I  would  like  to  commend  and  support 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  adding  nearly  $1.05  blUlon  to  a  totally 
Inadequate  Administration  request  for  edu- 
cation funds. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION    AND   IMPACT    AID 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
favorable  House  action  which  added  $209.6 
million  to  the  Administration  request  for 
the  critically  important  area  of  vocational 
education.  These  funds  will  enable  our  dedi- 
cated vocational  educators  to  develop  imagi- 
native, relevant  programs  suited  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  rapidly  changing  society.  The 
unique  Work  Opportunity  Center  Program 
of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  demon- 
strates what  can  be  achieved  by  creative 
vocational  educators. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  note  that  additional 
funds  were  appropriated  under  the  impacted 
aid  program.  Public  Laws  815  and  874  pro- 
vide badly  needed  financial  support  to  many 
Minnesota  school  districts. 

However,  despite  the  House  Increases,  ap- 
propriations for  many  other  key  programs 
are  Inadequate.  Programs  which  I  consider 
particularly  deserving  of  further  appropria- 
tions increases  Include  the  following: 

EUCMENTAST    AND   SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

Title  I.  ESEA.  I  strongly  endorse  the  action 
Of  the  House  in  adding  nearly  $171  million 
to  the  request  of  the  Administration  for 
fiscal  1970.  The  resultant  appropriation  of 
$1,396,975,000.  however,  still  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  1970  authorization  of  $2,359,- 
554.470. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children  had  this  to  say  about  the 
level  of  Title  I  funding: 

"The  Council  U  distressed  at  what  appears 
to  be  a  weakening  federal  commitment  to  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  children.  This 
is  best  evidenced  by  the  $68  million  cutback 
in  funding  of  Title  I  from  $1,191  blUlon  last 
school  year  to  $1,123  billion  this  school  year. 
This  cutback,  combined  vrith  the  continuing 
increase  in  the  cost  of  education,  results  in 
an  estimated  $400  million  less  for  disadvan- 
taged pupils  in  local  schools  this  year  than 
teas  available  in  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

We  are  deluding  oiu-selves  If  we  think  we 
can  make  an  Impact  on  education  of  the 
disadvantaged  without  providing  the  neces- 
sary resources  .  .  .  The  CoujicjZ,  therefore, 
recommends  that  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  Title  1  appropria- 
tion and  the  authorization  .  .  ." 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  fully  fund  Title  I 
by  adding  $962.6  million  to  the  House  appro- 
priation. 

Title  II.  ESEA.  I  applaud  the  action  of  the 
House  in  adding  $50  million  to  the  Admin- 
istration budget  request,  which  included  no 
funds  at  all  for  this  program  which  has  done 
so  much  to  provide  library  and  audio-visual 
resources  for  the  schools  of  America.  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  add  $5  million  to  the 
House  figure  (which  is  Identical  to  the  1969 
appropriation)  in  order  to  sustain  our  com- 
mitment at  last  year's  level  of  actual  pur- 
chasing power. 

Title  III,  ESEA.  This  program,  which  has 
sparked  major  educational  innovations  In 
thousands  of  school  districts,  deserves  far 
greater  support  than  that  requested  by  the 
Administration  or  that  provided  by  the 
House.  The  appropriation  now  stands  at 
$164,876,000.  identical  to  the  1969  figure. 
Again  this  appropriation  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  a  1970  authorization  of  $566.5 
million.  At  a  time  when  our  educational  sys- 
tem faces  unprecedented  demands  for  change 
and  renewal,  Title  III  is  one  of  the  few 
sources  of  financial  support  for  the  Imagina- 
tive and  Innovative  educator.  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  add  at  least  $50  million  to  the 


House  appropriation  for  Title  HI,  an  action 
which  would  still  leave  this  Title  funded  at 
less  than  one  half  of  its  authorization. 

Title  V,  ESEA.  This  program  of  aid  to  state 
departments  of  education  has  been  funded 
by  the  House,  in  agreement  with  the  Admin- 
istration budget  request,  at  the  1969  level 
of  $29.76  mllUon.  The  President's  Task  Force 
on  Education  stated : 

"Along  with  any  movement  In  the  direc- 
tion of  designated  block  grants'  should  go 
the  use  of  Federal  resources  to  strengthen 
state  departments  of  education.  We  therefore 
strongly  recommend  an  increase  in  the  fund- 
ing of  Title  V  of  ESEA  under  which  grants  are 
made  for  this  purpose." 

If  the  Congress  is  seriously  considering  the 
possibility  of  shifting  more  administrative 
and  program  responsibility  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  to  the 
states,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  help  build 
a  state  capability  to  administer  federally 
financed  programs  with  maximum  Imagina- 
tion and  efficiency.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  "ntle  V  be  funded  at  $40  million, 
fifty  percent  of  Its  $80  million  authorization. 

Title  VII,  ESEA.  The  House,  in  concert  with 
the  Administration  budget  request,  has  in- 
creased the  1970  appropriation  for  bilingual 
education  programs  to  $10  million  from  'ts 
1969  level  of  $7.5  million.  I  commend  this 
action,  but  appeal  for  additional  funds  for 
expanding  bilingual  programs  to  serve  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  Mexican  Americans  and  to 
develop  programs  of  special  language  instruc- 
tion for  children  living  in  deprived  areas. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  fund  bilingual 
education  programs  at  the  full  authorization 
level  of  $30  million. 

Title  VIII,  ESEA.  The  Administration  re- 
quested that  $24  million  of  a  $30  million 
authorization  be  appropriated  for  dropout 
prevention  programs  for  fiscal  1970.  The 
House  drastically  reduced  this  request  to  the 
1969  level  of  $5  million.  In  view  of  the  poten- 
tial of  this  Title  to  deal  with  the  frightening 
social  Implications  of  neglect  of  the  school 
dropout,  and  in  response  to  the  many  pro- 
posals which  the  Office  of  Education  has  been 
unable  to  fund,  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
fund  this  program  at  the  $24  million  level 
Initially  requested  by  the  Administration. 

Higher  Education 

Two  related  activities  deserving  of  Increased 
appropriations  are  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  programs  and  the  Teacher 
Corps.  Commenting  on  the  E.PJ3.A.  programs, 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  education 
stated,  "The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  of  which  Teacher  Corps  is 
a  part,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation.  We 
recommend  that  other  titles  of  it  also  be 
funded  at  a  higher  level. "  The  report  went 
on  to  say.  "We  believe  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  demonstrated  its  value  and  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  seeing  it  continued  at  a 
higher  level  of  funding." 

Education  Professions  Development  Act 
programs  (exclusive  of  Teacher  Corps)  are 
supported  at  the  1969  level  of  $95  million  by 
the  House  action  in  exact  compliance  with 
the  Administration  1970  request.  This  pro- 
gram, designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
America's  teachers  and  administrators,  is 
authorized  at  a  level  of  $446  million  for 
1970.  Again,  we  see  a  stark  contrast  between 
authorization  and  appropriation — between 
promise  and  delivery — between  what  must  be 
done  and  what  we  are  willing  to  do.  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  approve  a  $200  million 
appropriation  for  E.P.D.A.  programs  in  1970. 

Teacher  Corps,  which  has  been  an  out- 
standing program — one  which  serves  the  dis- 
advantaged while  encouraging  promising 
young  persons  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion— will  receive  $21.7  million  under  the 
House  bill  in  contrast  to  the  Administration's 
budget  request  of  $31.1  million  and  an 
authorization  of  $56  million.  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  approve  full  funding  of  this 
outstanding  program  for  fiscal  1970. 


STUDENT    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 


Undergraduate  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
grams. As  a  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  have  been  particularly 
interested  In  student  assistance  programs. 
Present  programs,  while  very  commendable  In 
their  Intent,  fall  to  meet  the  needs  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  who  have  the 
ability  to  attend  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Present  appropriations  fall  far  short  of  Insti- 
tutional requests  and  legitimate  student 
need  for  assistance.  Recent  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  and  House  in  approving  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  H.R.  13194,  the  Insured 
Student    Loan    Emergency    Amendments    of 

1969.  provided  a  federal  subsidy  to  encourage 
the  expansion  of  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  and  Increased  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  several  other  important  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  These  new  levels  approxi- 
mate very  closely  actual  institutional  re- 
quests and  Office  of  Education  estimates  for 

1970.  I  would,  therefore,  urge  the  Appropri- 
ations  Committee    to   respond    to   this   un- 
questioned need  by  appropriating  funds  in 
accordance    with    these    new    authorization        • 
levels. 

Specifically,  if  each  of  these  programs  were 
fully  funded,  an  additional  $60  million  would  *■ 
provide  125,000  more  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants;  an  additional  $96  million 
would  provide  nearly  150,000  more  National 
Defense  Student  Loans;  and  an  additional 
$121  million  would  enable  nearly  250,000 
students  to  participate  in  the  College  Work 
Study  Program. 

SPECIAL   STUDENT   AID   nOCRAMS   FOR   DISADVAN- 
TAGED    STUDENTS TALENT     SEARCH,     UPWARD 

BOUND,     AND     SPECIAL     SERVICES     IN     COLLEGE 
PROGRAMS 

These  programs,  all  designed  to  encourage 
and  assist  disadvantaged  students  to .  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities 
which  this  nation  makes  available  to  the 
more  affluent,  are  of  major  Importance  to 
the  future  of  this  nation  and  should  be 
funded  at  the  highest  possible  level.  The 
authorization  for  these  programs  Is  $56.7 
million.  I  believe  these  highly  promising 
programs  deserve  full  funding. 

The  Talent  Search  program,  funded  at  a 
$4  million  level  in  fiscal  1960,  has  been  In- 
creased to  $5  million  by  the  House  for  fis- 
cal 1970.  in  accordance  with  the  Adminis- 
tration request.  I  recommend  that  this  pro- 
gram receive  an  appropriation  of  $8.5  million 
for  fiscal  1970 — the  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mate to  the  Department  and  a  figure  which 
would  represent  a  significant  beginning  in 
meeting  our  commitment  to  Identifying  the 
latent  academic  talent  among  our  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

Tlie  Upward  Bound  program  has  been 
funded  at  $30  million  In  the  House  bill,  rep- 
resenting a  slight  increase  over  the  1969 
appropriation  of  $29.8  million.  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  fund  this  program  at  a  level  ol 
$35-$40  million. 

The  Special  Services  in  College  Program, 
which  has  never  been  funded,  received  an 
appropriation  of  $10  million  in  the  House 
bill.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  support  that 
appropriation  level  for  this  promising  pro- 
gram. 

College  Teacher  Fellowship  Program.  De- 
spite a  growing  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate enrollment  in  our  colleges  and  unl-  . 
versities.  the  Administration  and  the  House 
have  seen  fit  to  decrease  appropriations  for 
this  program  from  the  1969  level.  The  $70 
million  appropriated  in  1969  has  been  re- 
duced to  $56.1  million  by  the  House  In  the 
1970  bill  and  Is  not  being  appe.iled  by  the 
Administration. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Education 
expressed  deep  concern  about  the  supply  of 
college  teachers,  pointing  out  that  new  starts 
in  predoctoral  fellowships  had  decreased 
dramatically  in  recent  years.  New  starts  In 
predoctoral    fellowships    totaled     15.000    in 
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1966-67;  13,913  in  1967-68;  10,950  in  1968-69; 
and  an  estimated  9,675  in  1969-70.  The  re- 
port stated,  "Unless  this  trend  is  reversed 
immediately,  the  supply  of  Ph.  D.'s  In  all 
fields  but  particularly  science,  four  to  six 
years  hence  may  decline  seriously.  We  urge 
the  Administration  to  give  this  problem  early 
attention." 

I  share  this  concern  and  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  Increase  the  appropriation  for  the 
College  Teacher  Fellowship  program  to  $75 
million,  a  figure  which  represents  the  de- 
partmental request  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

PROGRAM  ASSISTANCE  TO   HIGHER   EDUCATION 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  Minnesota  college 
presidents  and  their  representatives,  I  heard 
firsthand  of  the  plight  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity as  It  attempts  to  absorb  the  Impact 
of  a  burgeoning  student  enrollment. 

Programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  were  singled  out  by  Minne- 
sota educators  as  particularly  In  need  of  In- 
creased appropriations  were  Title  m 
(Strengthening  Developing  Institutions), 
Title  VXA  (Undergraduate  Instructional 
Equipment  and  Resources) ,  and  Title  X  (Im- 
provement of  Graduate  Schools).  Each  of 
these  was  identified  as  a  program  which  re- 
quired better  funding  if  the  institutions  were 
to  begin  to  meet  ever-increasing  demands. 

The  program  for  strengthening  developing 
institutfons.  Title  III,  had  an  authorization 
of  $36  million  In  1969  and  received  an  ap- 
propriation of  $30  million.  The  House  bill 
provides  identical  funding  for  1970.  But  for 
1970  the  authorization  for  this  program  has 
doubled,  and  I  urge  the  Committee  to  double 
the  appropriations  for  this  program  as  well 
— to  a  level  of  $60  million. 

The  Administration  and  the  House  have 
provided  for  no  appropriation  at  all  for  the 
purchase  of  undergraduate  Instructional 
equipment  and  other  resources  under  Title 
VIA.  I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  a  pro- 
gram authorized  at  the  level  of  $70  million 
by  the  Congress  Is  deserving  of  absolutely  no 
funding.  Tet  this  Is  the  situation  as  the  ap* 
proprlations  bill  now  stands.  This  is  particu- 
larly appalling  In  view  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  quality  higher  education.  I  urge 
the  Conunittee  to  match  the  19f9  appropria- 
tion of  $14.5  million. 

Title  X  programs  designed  to  Improve 
graduate  schools  received  no  appropriation 
In  1969  and  are  apparently  going  to  receive 
the  same  In  1970  according  to  the  request 
of  the  Administration  and  the  House  bill. 
Again,  we  have  a  program  authorized  by  the 
Congress  (at  a  level  of  $5  mlUlon)  which  Is 
not  a  reality  because  no  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated. I  urge  the  Committee  to  fully 
fund  this  program  with  an  appropriation  of 
$5  million. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  register  my  strong 
opposition  to  Section  407,  the  Student  Un- 
rest Rider  to  the  H.E.W.  Appropriations  bill. 
I  believe  that  Section  604  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  represents  a  more  ade- 
quate approach  to  student  unrest  and 
strongly  recommend  that  It  be  given  a  fair 
test.  Adopting  repressive  measures  is  not  the 
answer — measures  which  would  punish  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  through  the 
extreme  measure  of  cutting  off  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

I  also  oppose  Sections  408  and  409  of  the 
appropriations  bill,  the  so-called  Whltten 
Amendment.  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the  progress  being 
made  in  school  desegregation  across  the  na- 
tion. The  potential  implications  of  thU 
amendment,  particularly  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  prohibiting 
further  delay  in  desegregating  the  schools, 
are  frightening.  Any  legislative  action  which 
will  Impede  progress  in  this  area  or  which 
would  further  polarize  America  as  it  attempts 
to  resolve  its  racial  conflict  should  be  re- 
jected. 


ATTACK  ON   WARREN  COURT 
BY  U.S.  LEFT 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  December  3,  1969.  The 
article,  written  by  Joseph  Alsop,  is  en- 
titled "Warren  Court  Attacked  Again, 
This  Time  by  the  U.S.  Left."  The  article 
makes  extremely  entertaining  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Warren  Court  Attacked  Again,  This  Time 
BT   the   U.S.    Left 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Once    again,    the    unspeakable    has    been 
spoken,  the  unmentionable  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  unsayable  has  been  said.  This  is  a 
remarkable  event:  and  If  one  looks  ahead,  it 
is  probably  a  major  political  portent. 

To  be  specific,  the  "Warren  Court"  was  un- 
der bitter,  sustained  attack  from  the  right 
from  the  time  of  the  school  desegregation  de- 
cision, in  1954,  until  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren laid  down  his  judicial  robes.  But  now 
the  Warren  Court,  and  almost  all  Its  works 
and  ways,  have  been  sharply,  cogently  and 
powerfully  attacked  from  the  left. 

The  attacker  is  a  brilliant  contributing 
editor  of  "The  New  Republic,"  Professor  Alex- 
ander Bickel  of  the  Yale  Law  School.  Further- 
more, the  two  greatest  monuments  of  the 
Warren  Court,  the  school  decision  in  Brown 
vs.  Board  of  Education,  and  the  so-called 
"one-man-one-vote"  decision,  are  the  prin- 
cipal targets  of  Bickel's  criticism. 

Bickel  first  spoke  out  when  he  recently 
delivered  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lectures 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Vague  reports  of 
this  remarkable  lecture  series  thereupon 
caused  a  good  deal  of  apprehensive  flutter- 
Ings  in  the  Inner  dovecotes  of  American 
liberalism. 

Far  more  widespread,  acrimonious  and 
public  debate  is  bound  to  be  touched  oS, 
however,  by  Bickel's  forthcoming  book,  "The 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea  of  Progress." 
This  Is  an  expanded  version  of  the  Holmes 
lectures,  complete  with  all  the  critical  appa- 
ratus required  by  a  major  work  of  legal  theory 
of  the  most  serious  possible  character,  which 
this  book  unquestionably  ts. 

The  thriist  of  the  book  is  expressed  in  a 
single  pungent  sentence,  as  follows:  "The 
Warren  Court's  noblest  enterprise — school 
desegregation — and  its  most  popular  enter- 
prise— ^reapportionment — not  to  speak  of  the 
school  prayer  cases  and  those  concerning  aid 
to  parochial  schools,  are  heading  towards 
Irrelevance,  obsolescence,  and.  In  large  meas- 
ure, abandonment." 

A  newspaper  column  Is  no  place  to  try  to 
recapitulate  the  kind  of  careful  argument  on 
which  Professor  Bickel  bases  the  foregoing 
conclusion.  It  Is  enough  to  say,  rather  crude- 
ly, that  Bickel  finds  that  the  school  desegre- 
gation decision  has  not  worked  very  well 
thus  far.  In  a  practical  sense.  And  he  further 
holds,  obviously  correctly,  that  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education  runs  directly  counter  to 
the  rising  demand  of  black  militant  leaders 
for  "black  community  control"  of  Negro 
schools. 

As  to  the  one-man-one-vote  decision,  Bick- 
el's objections  are  even  harder  to  summarize, 
in  a  few  words.  But  one  of  them  is  certainly 
his  opinion,  again  obviously  correct,  that  the 
main  beneficiaries  of  the  resulting  reappor- 
tionment are  bound  to  be  the  ever-growing 
white  suburbs,  while  the  increasingly  black 
center  cities  will  lose  leverage  proportionally. 
To  the  sentence  already  quoted.  Bickel 
adds  the  observation  that  "if  this  assess- 
ment has  any  validity,  it  must  be  read  as  a 
lesson."  The  lesson  he  seeks  to  Inculcate  is 
that  the  courts  in  general,  and  the  Supreme 


-Court  In  particular,  are  most  Imperfect  In- 
struments of  social  and  political  reform — 
however  desirable  such  reforms  may  be.  He 
would  therefore  have  them  leave  reform,  in 
almost  all  cases,  to  the  elected  members  of 
the  state  legislatures  and  the  Congress. 

This  reporter  Is  wholly  unqualified  to  dis- 
cuss, much  less  to  pass  upon,  the  complex 
and  proround  constitutional  Issues  that 
Bickel  has  raised.  They  were  already  being 
raised,  before  his  retirement  from  the  court 
by  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter.  They  are  now 
being  raised,  in  certain  specific  cases,  by 
Justice  Hugo  Black.  That  is  all  a  reporter 
can  properly  say  about  the  issues  themselves. 

The  political  meaning  of  Bickel's  book  ts 
something  else  again,  however.  Against  the 
Warren  Court  and  all  its  works,  the  ranks  of 
the  American  rightwlng  have  always  been 
solidly  arrayed,  as  above-noted.  But  this  lxx>k 
represents  the  first  significant  break  in  the 
ranks  of  the  American  left.  There  is  now 
division,  just  where  the  Warren  Court  al- 
ways obtained  lt«  strongest  support. 

One  must  say  "the  first  significant  break" 
because,  of  course,  the  black  mUltante'  de- 
mands for  "community  control"  were  also  a 
break  of  another  kind.  The  arguments  for 
the  so-called  demonstration  school  projects 
In  New  York  City,  for  Instance,  might  have 
been  made  to  order  to  support  George  C. 
Wallace's  approach  to  the  school  problem 
In  the  South. 

But  when  a  man  of  Bickel's  stature  openly 
breaks  the  former  liberal-intellectual  soli- 
darity on  this  matter  there  is  no  foretelling 
the  final  outcome.  It  is  only  clear  that  a  new 
phase  has  opened. 


RELEASE  OF  ISRAELI  HQSTAGES 
BY  SYRIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  two  Israeli  civilians  who 
have  been  held  hostage  by  Syria  for  over 
3  months,  following  the  hijacking  of  a 
TWA  flight  last  August,  have  been  re- 
leased. The  Embassy  of  Israel  has  veri- 
fied that  they  are  on  their  way  to  Athens 
at  this  moment. 

Although  all  the  facts  are  not  available 
as  of  this  moment.  I  am  sure  aU  Ameri- 
cans join  in  expressing  our  warm 
"mazeltov"  to  these  two  Israelis  and  to 
their  families.  For  them,  a  very  trying  3 
months  has  ended. 

I  also  wish  to  share  with  Senators  the 
joy  expressed  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Dayan  of 
Phillipsburg,  N.J.,  sister  of  one  of  the 
hosU-ges.  When  I  met  with  Mrs.  Dayan 
and  the  wives  of  the  two  hostages  in 
October,  I  was  deeply  moved  by  their 
plea  that  the  world  not  forget  these  two 
men. 

Let  us  hope  that  their  release  reflects 
some  possibility  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


ASSESSMENT    OF    PRESENT 
STRENGTH  OF  VIETCONG 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
article,  written  by  Joseph  Alsop,  which 
is  most  timely,  interesting,  and  exciting. 
It  deals  with  the  present  morale  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Vietcong  guerrilla  ef- 
fort in  the  Vietnamese  war.  Alsop  states 
that  President  Nixon  sent  the  English- 
man, Sir  Robert  Thompson,  to  Vietnam 
to  assess  the  present  strength  of  the 
Vietcong.  Sir  Robert  was  the  man  who 
directed  the  successful  British  defeat  of 
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the  Communist  guerrillas  in  Malaya. 
Sir  Robert  has  now  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  his  assessment,  accord- 
ing to  Alsop,  is  that  the  Vietcong  is  in 
bad  shape. 

As  I  say,  this  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
trigiiing  and  exciting  developments  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  hope  that  the  peace-at-any- 
price  activists  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress would  make  it  a  point  to  read  Sir 
Robert  Thompson's  report  carefully.  A 
few  voices,  which  have  received  little 
attention  and  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  din  and  clatter  of  "get  out  now," 
have  made  the  point  that  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war  has  been  reached  and 
that  if  the  United  States  has  the  for- 
titude and  foresight  to  stick  it  out  for  a 
while  longer,  and  continue  on  its  Job 
to  effectively  turn  over  the  war  to  the 
South  Vietnamese,  our  goal  of  contain- 
ing communism  in  Southeast  Asia  will 
be  reached. 

I  ask  lumnimous  consent  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Briton's  Repokt  on  Vietnam  Must  Have 

HXARTENEO   NiXON 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Within  the  U.S.  government,  there  Is  still 
an  enormous  diversity  of  viewpoint,  and  even 
Of  factual  reporting,  about  the  present  stage 
of  the  war  in  Vletnsun.  Some  time  ago,  this 
drove  President  Nixon  to  adopt  an  expedient 
without  past  American  precedent,  so  far  as  Is 
known. 

To  get  a  more  solid  feel  of  the  real  situa- 
tion, and  more  particularly  the  situation  In 
the  Vietnamese  countryside,  the  President 
asked  Sir  Robert  Thompson  to  go  to  Vietnam 
on  his  behalf.  One  may  guess  the  President 
chose  this  distinguished  Englishman  as  bis 
on-the-spot  observer  for  two  linked  reasons. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  wanted  a  man  who 
was  free  of  all  entanglement  In  the  debates 
of  our  bureaucrats,  analysts  and  policy- 
makers, which  so  often  reflect  the  debaters' 
vested  Interests.  And  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  to  find  a  man  with  the  solid  experience 
to  compare  past  and  present,  and  therefore 
to  measure  progress — or  the  lack  of  it. 

Sir  Robert's  qualifications  were  obvious. 
He  was  one  of  the  masterminds  of  the  suc- 
cessful British  effort  to  defeat  the  Chinese 
Communist  guerrillas  In  Malaya.  In  addition, 
be  had  Intimate  knowledge  of  Vietnam, 
where  he  served,  from  1961  to  1965,  as  head 
of  a  British  advisory  mission.  And  bts  free- 
dom from  any  optimistic  bias  had  recently 
been  proved  by  his  decidedly  gloomy  book, 
"No  Exit  Prom  Vietnam." 

As  an  unobstruslve  presidential  emissary. 
Sir  Robert  therefore  undertook  a  long  Jour- 
ney in  South  Vietnam,  covering  key  provinces 
from  northern  I  Corps  to  the  Delta  in  the 
south.  As  one  must  do  to  find  the  rice-roots 
realities,  he  did  most  of  his  investigating  at 
the  district  level,  where  the  rice-roots  war 
Is  fought.  And  he  took  along  expert  assist- 
ants, well  qualified  to  check  upon  and  also 
to  amplify  the  facts  that  he  gathered. 

Sir  Robert  then  returned  to  Washington 
a  few  days  ago,  and  "The  Thompson  Report," 
ofUcially  so-called  by  the  Insiders,  was  for- 
mally delivered  to  the  President  on  Wednes- 
day. What  he  heard  from  Sir  Robert  must 
have  encouraged  the  President  very  greatly. 
The  truth  Is  that  Sir  Robert  found  a  sit- 
uation so  radically  changed  that  he  largely 
abandoned  the  pessimism  implied  by  the  "No 
Exit" — that   ominous   phrase — In   the   title 


of  his  recent  book.  He  did  not  paint  a  pure- 
ly rosy  picture,  to  be  sure.    - 

He  was  far  from  satisfied,  for  instance, 
with  the  effort  made  to  date  to  track  down 
and  eliminate  the  higher  command  groups 
of  the  Vietcong.  And  he  warned  that  If  peac« 
came  with  these  command  groups  still  In 
being,  though  in  refuge,  they  might  later 
attempt  to  regenerate  a  Communist  resist- 
ance movement. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Robert  also  found 
that  the  entire  Vietcong  structure  was  be- 
ing powerfully  and  quite  rapidly  eroded,  all 
over  South  Vietnam.  The  rates  and  degrees 
of  erosion  naturally  varied  from  province  to 
province,  and  even  from  district  to  district: 
but  the  main  features  were  everywhere  the 
same. 

The  guerrillas  and  local  force  soldiers,  who 
are  the  "enforcers"  of  the  VC  bosses,  are 
everywhere  defecting  or  falling  in  battle  In 
great  numbers;  and  they  are  not  being  suc- 
cessfully replaced.  The  VC  recruiting  base  Is 
everywhere  shrinking  drastically,  owing  to 
the  solid  extension  of  government  author- 
ity. And  in  these  ways,  the  VC  are  progres- 
sively losing  their  former  authority  over 
the  people  of  the  countryside. 

What  this  means  to  Hanoi  can  be  gauged 
from  a  remark  that  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap 
made  to  a  European  correspondent  some 
time  ago.  "I  am  not  concerned,"  said  Olap, 
"with  the  military  successes  of  the  US/GVN. 
I  would  only  become  concerned  when  the  US/ 
GVN  began  to  destroy  the  VC  political  in- 
frastructure." 

That  grave  cause  for  concern  now  stares 
Gen.  Glap  in  the  face.  For  the  command 
group.  In  their  mountain  and  Jungle  ref- 
uges, are  no  more  than  the  brains  of  this 
political  Infrastructure  that  Glap  spoke  of. 
Without  their  former  apparatus  of  control  of 
the  countryside — above  all,  without  guer- 
rillas and  soldiers  to  impose  their  will — the 
VC  party  secretaries  are  like  Mafia  bosses 
with  no  gunmen  under  their  command. 

Control  of  the  countryside  and  its  popu- 
lation Is  In  fact  the  primary,  most  vital 
mission  of  this  political  infrastructure.  This 
Is  why  the  VC  structure  In  South  Vietnam 
is  Hanoi's  primary,  most  vital  asset.  And  the 
progressive  erosion  of  this  structure,  reported 
by  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  Is  therefore  a  des- 
perate matter  for  Hanoi — which  probably  ex- 
plains the  new  Infiltration  figures  that  are 
the  second  part  of  the  story. 


A  PROGRAM  TO  ABOLISH  POVERTY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Dean 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Education,  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  has  prepared  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "A  10-Point 
Program  To  Abolish  Poverty  by  1980," 
which  will  be  published  shortly  In  the 
Information  Please  Almanac  of  1970. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
series  of  wide-ranging  and  provacative 
proposals.  They  constitute  a  well- 
thought-out  blueprint  for  a  coordinated 
attack  on  the  persistent  problem  of  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  pro- 
posals, which  range  from  ending  racial 
discrimination,  expanding  educational 
opportunities,  and  improving  social  se- 
curity to  upgrading  our  health  system, 
reforming  the  welfare  program,  and  pro- 
viding family  planning  and  other  social 
services  reflect  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  knowledge  Desm  Cohen  has  gained 
from  a  lifetime  of  commitment  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  human  needs. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  article  to 


the  attention  of  the  Senate  suid  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  lO-PoiNT  Program  To  Abolish  Poverty  by 
1980  j 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen)         ' 

The  United  States  Is  rich  is  material  and 
human  resources.  In  1971,  the  annual  gross 
national  product  will  undoubtedly  exceed 
$1,000  billion:  the  average  annual  Income  of 
families  wlU  be  approaching  $9,000.  More- 
over, abundance  Is  growing. 

Historically,  poverty  has  been  the  result  of 
Inadequate  production  of  goods  and  services. 
This  situation  still  exists  In  most  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  By  contrast,  the 
abolition  of  poverty  in  the  United  States  is 
no  longer  a  problem  of  productive  capacity. 
The  Nation  has  the  material  resources  to 
eliminate  poverty.  In  recent  years,  remark- 
able progress  has  been  made  toward  the  twin 
goals  of  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  the  pro- 
vision of  economic  security  for  all.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  sufficient  resources  to  assure 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
whether  at  work  or  retired,  whether  widowed, 
orphaned,  disabled,  or  temporarily  unem- 
ployed) continuing  incomes  i>ald  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right — Incomes  sufficient  to  assure  a 
modest  level  of  living,  not  just  enough  to 
meet  the  low  standard  that  Is  used  today  to 
define  poverty. 

Although  there  are  different  standards  of 
poverty,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
Index  Is  the  most  widely  used.  For  an  iirban 
family  of  four  persons,  the  poverty  level  was 
$3,412  for  the  year  1967  compared  with  $2,974 
for  1959.  These  figures  are  adjusted  for  fam- 
ily size  and  price  changes  on  this  basis.  In 
1959,  there  were  about  39.4  million  people 
living  In  poverty;  In  1968  the  number  was 
down  to  25.4  million — a  decline  of  14  million 
persons.  In  1959,  22.4%  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion was  below  the  poverty  level;  In  1968 
this  figure  had  declined  to  12.8%  (See  tables.) 
We  have,  however,  not  only  the  resources 
but  also  much  of  the  Institutional  frame- 
work to  build  upon  to  make  poverty  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  to  better  the  economic  se- 
curity of  all  Americans.  With  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  plan,  the  job  of  elim- 
inating poverty  can  be  suicompllshed. 

During  the  1960's  improvements  in  the  so- 
cial security  program  have  brought  higher 
benefit  payments  to  a  great  majority  or  re- 
tired older  people,  widows  and  orphans,  and 
the  long-term  disabled.  Twenty-five  million 
people — 1  out  of  every  8  Americans  receive 
a  social  security  check  every  month.  Because 
of  their  social  security  benefits,  about  two- 
thirds  of  these  beneficiaries  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  level  of  living  somewhat  above  the 
poverty  level.  Nevertheless,  about  8  million 
social  security  beneficiaries  still  live  In  pov- 
erty, even  with  their  benefits. 

Yet,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
reducing  the  number  of  the  poor,  in  Improv- 
ing the  level  of  living  for  people  whose  In- 
comes are  Just  above  the  poverty  level,  and 
even  In  improving  the  position  of  those  who 
are  still  below  the  poverty  criterion. 

The  striking  reduction  of  poverty  during 
this  decade  is  attributable  to  economic 
growth,  to  the  various  measiires  taken  to 
make  It  possible  for  more  people  to  partici- 
pate in  the  economy  through  job  training, 
rehabilitation,  and  Improved  educational  , 
programs  and  to  the  major  Improvements 
that  have  been  made  In  the  social  security 
program. 

Nearly  30%  of  the  poor  live  in  households 
with  an  aged  or  disabled  person  ait  the  head. 
Most  of  these  people  could  be  moved  out  of 
poverty  through  further  Improvements  in  the 
BociaU    insurance   and   assistance   programs. 
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One  of  the  greatest  challenges  comes  In  find- 
ing solutions  for  the  rest  of  the  poor — those 
who  lived  In  households  where  the  head 
worked  all  year  but  was  still  poor  or  could 
find  work  only  part  of  the  time  or  had  no 
Job  at  all.  We  can  find  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem by  a  ten  point  coordinated  program. 

First:  A  successful  national  attack  on  pov- 
erty is  dependent  on  continued  economic 
growth  and  economic  development: 

We  could  reduce  the  poverty  group  from 
25.4  million  to  about  15  to  20  million  In  the 
next  10  years  with  continued  economic 
growth,  and  the  expansion  of  employment 
in  areas  where  underemployment  now  exists. 
This  Involves  changes  in  tax  policies,  hous- 
ing, and  other  prograims. 

Second :  Opportunities  for  work — meaning- 
ful, productive,  self-supporting  work — must 
be  expanded: 

Economic  security  is  perhaps  best  defined 
as  a  Job  when  you  can  work  and  income 
when  you  can't.  Most  fundamental  Is  the 
opportunity  to  work.  Job  opportunities  must 
be  made  available  for  all  who  can  work,  and 
programs  that  improve  the  ability  of  the  In- 
dividual to  earn  must  be  expanded. 

Well-planned  and  useful  work,  not  made 
work,  can  be  provided.  There  are  over  5  mil- 
lion useful,  public  service  Jobs  that  could 
be  developed — Jobs  in  hospitals,  and  nursing 
homes,  jobs  that  would  contribute  to  Im- 
proved roads,  parks  and  recreation  centers. 
Jobs  that  -would  help  relieve  the  pains  and 
anxieties  of  children,  the  aged,  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

For  those  whose  capacity  to  earn  is  low, 
and  for  those  who  have  a  potential  capacity 
but  are  unable  now  to  get  a  Job,  much  can 
be  done  to  Improve  programs  that  prepare 
them  for  full  participation  and  full  oppor- 
tunity. Educational  activities.  Job  training, 
health  and  rehabilitation  programs,  man- 
power retraining  and  relocation,  and  special 
prograims  could  enable  the  disadvantaged 
young  to  compete  in  the  labor  market. 

Third:  Racial  discrimination — in  Jobs,  in 
education,  and  In  living — must  be  ended: 

Justice  and  opportunity  must  become  a 
reality  for  every  American,  regatrdless  of  race, 
creed,  sex,  or  national  origin.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  diligently  carry  out  the 
constitutional  obligations  and  statutory  re- 
quirements of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  so  that 
equality  for  every  boy  and  girl  and  every 
family  in  the  Nation.  In  addition  to  its  other 
insidious  effects,  discrimination  is  economi- 
cally wasteful,  costing  the  Nation  about  $30 
billion  a  year  in  terms  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

People  might  be  equipped  for  full  partici- 
pation In  our  economy  and  in  all  aspects  of 
American  life  because  this  Is  the  only  worthy 
goal  of  a  free  and  democratic  society.  We 
must  not  buy  our  way  out  of  facing  the 
tough  problems  of  providing  opportiinlty  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  permanent  class  of  the 
disinherited,  condemned  to  live  on  a  dole 
when  they  want  to  be  a  part  of  society  and 
equipped  to  move  ahead.  Jobs  are  basic  to 
economic  security  and  the  first  task  is  to 
tee  to  It  that  everyone  is  given  the  chance 
to  learn  and  to  earn. 

Fourth:  Family  planning  services  must  be 
available,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  those  with 
lower  Incomes  and  less  than  a  college  edu- 
cation as  they  are  to  the  higher-income, 
college-educated  person  in  the  suburb: 

In  the  period  from  1960  to  1965,  low-In- 
come women  of  child-bearing  age  had  an 
annual  fertility  rate  of  153  births  per  1,000 
women.  The  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  female 
population  was  98  births  per  1,000.  This  rate 
of  98  per  1,000  is  consistent  with  an  ultimate 
family  size  of  about  three  children— con- 
sidered to  be  the  size  that  most  Americans, 
regardless  of  race,  economic  status,  or  desire. 

Thus  it  Is  considered  likely  that  the  poor 
would  bear  children  at  the  same  rate  If  they 
had  access  to  the  same  family  planning  serv- 


ices available  to  the  nonpoor.  And,  on  that 
basis,  it  Is  estimated  than  In  1966,  among 
8.2  million  low-Income  women  of  chlldbear- 
Ing  age,  there  were  450,000  births  of  what 
might  be  called  unplanned-for  children. 
Among  these  8.2  million  women,  there  were 
about  1  million  receiving  family  planning 
services,  and  4  million  who  were  not  but 
Indicated  they  would  if  they  were  available. 
To  provide  family  planning  services  to  these 
4  million  women  would  cost  about  $120  mil- 
lion a  year.  This  Is  an  Investment  we  could 
afford. 

Fifth:  Opportunities  for  education  at  all 
levels  must  be  expanded: 

The  vitality  and  economic  growth  of  our 
society  depends,  to  a  major  extent,  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  American  education.  We 
must  assiire  equal  access  to  high-quality  ed- 
ucation from  preschool  through  graduate 
studies.  The  cost  of  educating  every  Amer- 
ican must  be  recognized  as  an  investment  In 
a  stronger,  more  vital  Nation.  To  raise  the 
necessary  funds,  the  property  tax  must  be 
eliminated  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  edu- 
cation, and  the  Federal  government  must 
contribute  at  least  one-third  of  the  total 
cost. 

Quality  preschool  opportunities,  for  in- 
stance, are  essential  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren If  they  are  ever  to  have  the  hopes  of 
succeeding  In  regular  classroom  studies.  Less 
than  one  third  of  the  Nation's  12.5  million 
children  age  3^  are  enrolled  in  nursery 
schools  or  kindergartens.  The  proportion  of 
children  from  low-income  families  enrolled 
Is  even  less  than  the  average. 

The  need  for  modern  and  effective  tech- 
nical and  vocational  education  Is  also  self- 
evident.  We  need  a  vastly  expanded  and  a 
strengthened  vocational  education  system,  as 
well  as  imaginative  new  ties  between  school 
and  the  world  of  work  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  Industry. 

Unless  children  bom  Into  poor  families 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  develop 
skills,  they  will  not  only  be  poor  children 
but  will  face  the  high  probability  that  they 
will  be  poor  adults  they  themselves  will  raise 
poor  children. 

Sixth:  The  social  security  program  should 
be  Improved: 

A  job  today  not  only  provides  current  In- 
come but  carries  Its  own  Insurance  against 
the  loss  of  that  Income.  This  social  insurance 
device  Is  an  institutional  Invention  of  first- 
rate  Importance.  It  Is  based  on  the  Idea  that 
since  a  job  underlies  economic  security,  loss 
of  Income  from  the  job  is  a  basic  cause  of 
economic  Insecurity. 

Under  social  Insurance,  while  a  worker 
earns  he  contributes  a  small  part  of  bis  e.arn- 
Ings  to  a  fund,  usually  matched  by  the  em- 
ployer. And  then,  out  of  these  funds,  bene- 
fits are  paid  to  partly  make  up  for  the  in- 
come lost  when  the  worker's  earnings  have 
stopped.  Under  this  "Income  Insurance,"  the 
payments  made  are  usually  related  to  the 
amount  of  the  earnings  lost  and  are  thus 
designed  to  maintain  In  part  the  level  of 
living  obtained  by  the  worker  while  he 
worked.  Cash  payments  are  made  imder  so- 
cial Insurance  programs  to  make  up  In  part 
for  earnings  lost  because  of  retirement  In  old 
age,  disability,  and  the  death  of  the  family 
breadwinner. 

In  the  United  States,  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  social  insurance  programs 
Is  the  Federal  system  popularly  called  social 
security.  This  program  insures  against  the 
loss  of  earnings  due  to  retirement,  disability, 
or  death  and  pays  benefits  to  meet  the  great 
bulk  of  hospital  and  medical  costs  in  old 
age. 

This  year  90  million  people  will  contribute 
to  social  security.  Ninety  percent  of  o'or  pop- 
ulation aged  65  and  over  are  eligible  for 
monthly  social  security  benefits.  More  than 
95  out  of  100  young  children  and  their  moth- 


ers are  eligible  for  monthly  benefits  U  the 
family  breadwinner  should  die.  And  4  out 
of  5  people  of  working  age  have  income  pro- 
tection against  loss  of  earnings  because  of 
the  long-term  severe  disability  of  the  bread- 
winner. When  the  Federal  civil-service  sys- 
tem, the  railroad  retirement  program,  and 
State  and  local  government  staff  retirement 
systems  are  taken  Into  account,  nearly  every- 
one now  has  protection  under  a  government 
program  against  the  risk  of  loss  of  earned  In- 
come. In  addition,  many  are  earning  further 
protection  under  systems  that  build  on  social 
security. 

Social  security  provides  a  highly  effective 
institution  for  Income  maintenance — one 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  public,  has  a  very 
low  administrative  cost,  and  is  practically 
universal  In  application.  But  It  needs  im- 
provement, particularly  In  the  level  of  bene- 
fits. 

Indicative  of  the  need  for  higher  benefit 
levels  Is  the  fact  that  the  average  social  se- 
cxirlty  benefit  for  retired  workers  Is  now 
about  $100  a  month;  for  aged  couples  it  Is 
about  $170;  for  aged  widows,  $86;  and  for 
disabled  workers,  $112.  Many  people  get  lower 
amounts,  and  about  2.8  million  beneficiaries 
get  the  minimum  benefit.  The  minimum  for 
a  worker  who  goes  on  the  benefit  rolls  at  age 
65  or  later  is  only  $56  a  month. 

In  September,  1969,  President  Nixon  rec- 
ommended Important  changes  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  and  contribution  structure.  His 
proposal  Included  a  10  percent  Increase  in 
benefits,  and  the  establishment  of  an  esca- 
lator provision  which  would  automatically 
gear  future  increases  to  the  cost  of  living. 
He  asked  Congress  to  make  changes  In  the 
financial  structure,  the  most  Important  of 
which  Is  to  Increase  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  from  $7,800  to  $9,000  a 
year  by  1972.  In  addition,  he  recommended 
a  change  In  the  retirement  test  by  an  In- 
crease In  the  amount  a  beneficiary  could 
earn  before  a  reduction  in  benefits  would 
take  place  from  $1,680  to  $1,800  a  year,  he  also 
recommended  several  other  changes. 

While  President's  proposal  does  represent 
a  liberalization  of  the  program,  it  Is  far  from 
adequate.  To  bring  benefits  and  contribu- 
tions up  to  adequate  standards,  the  follow- 
ing proposal  should  be  adopted: 

1.  An  increase  in  benefit  levels.  As  a  first 
step,  Congress  should  increase  all  social  se- 
curity benefits  by  at  least  15  percent  this 
year,  and  another  15  percent  two  years  later, 
with  an  increase  in  the  minimum  progres- 
sively to  $100  a  month  for  the  single  retired 
worker  or  widow  and  to  $150  for  the  couple. 

2.  A  method  of  keeping  the  system  in  line 
with  rising  earnings.  Benefits  should  be  paid 
based  on  average  earnings  over  a  worker's  5  or 
10  consecutive  years  of  highest  earnings, 
rather  than  on  his  lifetime  average,  so  that 
the  benefits  will  be  more  closely  related  to  the 
earnings  actually  lost  at  the  time  tiie  worker 
becomes  disabled,  retires,  or  dies. 

3.  A  way  to  make  the  program  more  effec- 
tive as  the  basic  system  of  income  security 
for  those  who  earn  somewhat  above  the  aver- 
age, as  well  as  for  average  and  below-average 
earners.  The  present  celling  on  the  annual 
amount  of  earnings  counted  under  the  social 
security  program  should  be  Increased  from 
the  present  $7,800.  in  stages,  to  $15,000.  Then 
automatic  adjustment  of  the  ceiling  should 
be  provided,  to  keep  it  In  line  with  future  in- 
creases In  earnings  levels. 

4.  Provide  protection  against  the  loss  of 
earnings  that  arises  because  of  relatively 
short-term  total  disability.  Disability  bene- 
fits should  be  paid  beginning  with  the  fourth 
month  of  disability  without  regard  to  how 
long  the  disability  is  expected  to  last.  Under 
present  law,  the  benefits  begin  with  those  for 
the  seventh  month  of  disability  and  are 
payable  only  where  the  disability  Is  expected 
to  last  for  at  least  a  year. 
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5.  Improve  protection  for  older  icorkers  by 
liberalUing  the  deftnition  of  diaabiity  for 
workers  aged  5S  or  over.  The  rerlsed  defini- 
tion should  permit  benefits  to  be  paid  to  a 
worker  aged  55  or  over  if,  because  of  lUnesa 
or  Injury,  he  can  no  longer  perform  work 
similar  to  what  he  has  done  In  the  past. 
Under  present  law,  the  definition  of  disability 
requires  that  the  worker  be  unable  to  engage 
in  any  substantial  gainful  activity. 

6.  Improve  work  incentives  by  liberalizing 
the  retirement  test  provision  under  which  a 
beneficiary's  earnings  reduces  the  benefits  he 
receives.  At  Lhc  present  time  an  individual 
can  receive  his  full  benefits  if  his  annual 
earnings  are  less  than  $1,680.  This  amount 
should  be  increased  to  $2,400.  The  reduction 
also  should  be  limited  to  one-half  the  amount 
earned  above  the  exempt  amount,  regardless 
of  the  total  amount  of  earnings. 

The  increase  in  the  earnings-base  celling 
proposed  would  result  in  higher  income  for 
both  the  cash  benefits  and  the  Medicare  parts 
of  social  security  and  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  financing  the  proposed  reforms. 

If  the  cash  benefit  program  were  to  remain 
entirely  self-financed,  the  ultimate  contribu- 
tion rate  paid  by  employees  and  the  rate  paid 
by  employers  for  the  total  social  security 
program  would  have  to  be  Increased  some- 
what to  meet  the  cost  of  all  the  proposals 
outlined.  General  revenue  financing  could 
be  used  to  meet  part  of  the  increased  costs. 

Ways  to  relieve  low-wage  earners  from  the 
burden  of  the  higher  rates  should  be  ex- 
plored. One  way  would  be  to  amend  the 
Income-tax  laws  so  that,  for  low-income 
people,  a  part  of  the  social  security  contri- 
bution would  be  treated  as  a  credit  against 
their  income  tax  or,  if  no  tax  were  due,  could 
be  refunded. 

These  benefit  increases  and  the  other  pro- 
gram improvements  would  help  all  workers 
and  their  families.  Their  most  important 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  poor 
in  the  future  and  to  provide  a  level  of  living 
somewhat  above  poverty  for  most  benefici- 
aries. But  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  to- 
day's poor  would  also  be  very  significant. 

Seventh:  Our  health  services  must  be  im- 
proved : 

High-quality  health  care  must  be  avail- 
able to  all — in  the  inner  city  as  well  as  the 
suburb.  We  must  reduce  the  high  toll  of 
Infant  mortality:  a  more  effective  method 
must  be  found  for  financing  prenatal  and 
postnatal  care  for  mothers  and  children.  We 
should  also : 

1.  Provide  under  Medicare  for  protection 
against  the  heavy  cost  of  prescription  drugs. 

2.  Cover  disabled  social  security  benefici- 
aries under  Medicare. 

3.  Put  the  entire  Medicare  program  on  a 
social  insurance  prepayment  basis  so  that 
medical  and  hospital  insurance  both  would 
be  financed  from  social  security  contributions 
and  a  matching  contribution  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Eighth:  We  must  Improve  other  social 
Insurance  programs. 

Other  social  insurance  programs — unem- 
ployment insurance  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation— although  not  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  require  Federal  rtand- 
ards.  Coverage  of  both  of  these  programs 
should  be  expanded,  and  benefit  levels  in 
many  States  should  be  substantially  im- 
proved. 

The  Introduction  of  Federal  benefit  stand- 
ards Into  unemployment  insurance,  where 
there  is  already  a  Federal-State  relationship, 
would  not  be  structurally  difficult.  In  work- 
men's compensation,  which  has  been  entire- 
ly a  State  matter,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  some  new  device,  such  aa  a  Federal 
program  providing  a  given  level  of  protec- 
tion, which  employers  would  not  have  to 
join  If  tbey  presented  evidence  of  member- 


ship in  a  private  or  State  insurance  arrange- 
ment with  an  equivalent  level  of  protection. 

Ninth:  Our  welfare  system  must  be  radi- 
cally overhauled. 

Drastic  changes  must  be  made  in  the  ex- 
isting welfare  system — in  the  scope  of  cov- 
erage, the  adequacy  of  payments,  and  In  the 
way   in   which   payments   are   administered. 

Although  work  opportunities  and  improve- 
ments in  social  insurance  can  bring  eco- 
nomic security  to  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people,  they  cannot  do  the  whole 
Job. 

The  Federal-State  welfare  programs  have 
been  confined  to  certain  categories  of  re- 
cipients— the  aged,  the  blind,  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled,  and  families 
with  dependent  children  when  a  parent  is 
either  missing  from  the  home,  dead,  dis- 
abled, or  unemployed.  In  addition,  the  States 
have  been  allowed  to  define  the  level  of  as- 
sistance provided  in  these  programs,  and 
many  have  set  the  level  below  any  reason- 
able minimum,  and  pasrments  vary  widely 
among  the  States.  General  assistance  for 
those  not  eligible  under  the  Federal-State 
categories  is  entirely  supported  by  State  and 
local  money  and  with  few  exceptions  is  very 
restrictive. 

There  are  about  10  million  persons  receiv- 
ing assistance  payments — about  0  million 
under  the  federally  aided  progranis,  and 
about  one  million  persons  receiving  general 
assistance  not  financed  with  Federal  aid. 
This  figtu-e  would  be  approximately  double 
if  the  States  took  full  advantage  of  the 
Federal  eligibility  standards  and  removed 
from  State  plans  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures the  restrictions  that  now  bar  needy 
people  from  getting  assistance.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  low  level  of  assistance  standards 
in  many  States  a  high  proportion  of  those 
receiving  assistance  are  still  below  the  pov- 
erty level. 

But  criticism  of  existing  public  assistance 
programs  is  not  confined  to  inadequate  cov- 
erage or  inadequate  amounts.  The  list  of 
criticisms  is  long,  going  to  the  nature  of 
the  program  itself  and  its  administration. 
The  determination  of  eligibility  for  one  is 
an  unnecessarily  destructive  process,  involv- 
ing the  most  detailed  examination  of  one's 
needs  and  expenditures  and  frequently  pry- 
ing into  the  intimate  details  of  one's  life. 
Moving  from  detailed  budgeting  to  broad 
categories  of  allowances  and  to  simplified 
determinations  of  income  and  resources 
would  help  to  protect  the  dignity  and  self 
respect  of  the  assistance  recipient. 

One  problem  that  has  haunted  assistance 
and  relief  programs  for  years  is  how  to  pro- 
vide adequate  assistance  without  destroy- 
ing economic  incentive  for  those  who  can 
work.  Reasonably  adequate  welfare  payments, 
particularly  to  a  large  family,  will  some- 
times turn  out  to  be  more  than  can  be  earned 
by  a  full-time  worker  with  low  skills. 

Under  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren the  Federal  Government  assists  states  to 
make  payments  to  families  with  the  father 
unemployed.  In  the  29  States  that  do  not 
take  advantage  of  this  Federal  offer  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  aid  only  if  the  father  is 
dead,  disabled  or  absent  from  the  home,  the 
assistance  program  is  correctly  criticized  on 
the  grounds  that  is  sets  up  an  Incentive  for 
the  unemployed  worker  to  leave  home. 

Support  for  an  assistance  program  that  ap- 
plies to  all  in  need  and  that  pays  an  adequate 
amount  has  been  faced  with  hard  going  be- 
cause of  the  Incredible  longevity  of  myths 
about  those  whom  the  programs  are  supposed 
to  aid:  that  the  poor  live  high  on  welfare 
handouts  and  that  the  poor  are  lazy  and 
don't  want  to  work. 

The  myths  persist  despite  the  fact  that  over 
3  million  of  those  on  welfare  are  aged  or 
disabled  and  over  4  million  are  children,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  80%  of  working-age 
men  who  are  poor  but  not  on  welfare  have 


Jobs,  and  about  75%  of  them  are  In  fulltime 
Jobs. 

President  Nixon,  In  August,  1969,  proposed 
a  dramatic  reform  In  the  welfare  system 
which  included: 

1.  A  federally  financed  and  administered 
assistance  plan  to  replace  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program  which  would  pay  each 
working  and  non-working  family  In  the 
United  States  a  minimum  income.  For  a  fam- 
ily of  four  without  any  income  the  amount 
paid  would  be  $1,600  a  year  with  $300  addi- 
tional for  each  child. 

2.  States  would  be  required  to  supplement 
existing  Federal  payments  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

3.  A  work-incentive  provision  which  allows 
the  family  on  assistance  to  keep  first  $60 
a  month  earned  and  also  50  percent  above  $60 
up  to  a  maximum  level  set  according  to  the 
size  of  the  family. 

4.  A  work  componen  which  requires  all 
family  heads  to  register  with  the  state  em- 
ployment office  and  accept  suitable  jobs. 

5.  An  expanded  day-care  program  for  the 
children  of  working  mothers  and  a  job- 
training  program  to  enable  the  parents  to 
prepare  for  full-time  employment. 

6.  Federal  mlntmiun  payment  standards 
for  the  3  million  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
receiving  welfare. 

As  in  the  case  of  Social  Security  changes, 
the  proposal  includes  several  needed  revi- 
sions, but  does  not  go  far  enough.  For  ex- 
ample, by  maintaining  some  form  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  In  financing  payments,  the 
plan  retains  the  state  by  state  inequities 
prevalent  under  the  present  system.  It  does 
not  include  over  one  million  poor  people  who 
do  not  have  families  and  who  are  not  covered 
under  existing  welfare  programs. 

Tenth:  the  services  that  will  help  people 
move  out  of  poverty  must  be  brought  to  the 
people — where  and  when  they  need  them: 

Family  planning  services,  visiting-nurse 
services,  day-care  services  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers,  community  action  pro- 
grams and  consumer  and  legal  aid  must  be 
available  where  needed.  City  Hall — and  Wash- 
ington— must  be  closer  to  the  people  they 
govern.  There  must  be  an  adequate  program 
of  consumer  and  legal  protection  for  the  poor. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  practices  that  short- 
change the  poor  in  the  grocery  store,  in  the 
welfare  office,  or  the  landlord,  at  the  neigh- 
borhood department  store,  and  in  the  courts 
— in  short,  in  all  the  waystatlons  that  add  up 
to  life  in  the  ghetto. 

It  is  Important,  too,  that  credit  union  fa- 
cilities be  available  to  the  poor  and  that 
credit  unions  take  even  greater  responsibil- 
ity for  the  constuner  education  of  their 
members. 

A    DEMANDING    TASK 

The  problems  of  poverty  and  economic  inse- 
curity in  the  United  States  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  easy,  magic  solutions.  They  require 
a  combination  of  deliberate,  carefully  de- 
signed, wideranging  approaches,  for  the  prob- 
lems themselves  are  not  simple.  Being  poor 
means  more  than  not  having  enough  money. 
It  often  means  poor  in  spirit,  hope,  health, 
and  Intellectual  resources. 

The  abolition  of  poverty  will  require 
money — about  $15  to  $20  billion  a  year  ini- 
tially. This  Is  only  about  I1/2  to  2%  of  our 
gross  national  product.  We  can  afford  the 
money.  But  money  must  be  accompanied  by 
far-reaching,  penetrating  approaches,  by 
bold  and  coordinated  public  and  private  pro- 
grams that  provide  opportunities  for  the 
poor.  For  those  who  are  able  to  work,  greater 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  Jobs,  education, 
and  training.  For  those  who  cannot  or  should 
not  be  expected  to  work.  Improvements  must 
be  made  in  the  social  security  program, 
which,  combined  with  private  benefit  plans 
constitute  the  most  effective  institutions  for 
income  maintenance.  They  cannot,  of  course, 
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do  the  whole  job.  The  present  welfare  system 
must  be  drastically  overhauled  to  adequately 
serve  those  whose  needs  are  not  met  by  other 
programs.  Concomitant  with  Improvements 
in  existing  programs,  the  search  must  con- 
tinue for  new  and  imaginative  programs  that 
will  meet  the  demands  of  the  decade  ahead. 

Setting  the  elimination  of  poverty  as  a  na- 
tional goal  is  a  huge  and  complex  undertak- 
ing. The  nation  has  the  economic  capacity, 
the  technological  capability,  and  the  Intellec- 
tual resources  to  accomplish  this  goal  before 
the  end  of  the  next  decade.  But  the  most 
difficult  task  will  be  sustaining  the  deter- 
mined commitment  of  the  nation  to  the 
American  promise:  Full  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  share  in  the  good  life  that 
can  be  offered  by  a  dynamic,  prosperous, 
democratic  society. 

TABLE  l.-NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  U.S.  BELOW  POVERTY 
LEVEL,  1968 


TABLE  3.-K)VERTY  LEVELS  FOB  VAUIOUS  FAMILY  SIZES, 
1967 


Size  of  family 

Urban 
non- 
farm 
male 
head 

Urban 
non- 
farm 
female 
head 

Farm 

male 
head 

1  member... 

»1,750 

{1.632 
2,110 
2,573 
3.393 
3.984 
4,497 
5.433 

$1,476 
1  841 

2  members 

2,178 

3  members 

4  members 

2,674 

3,412 

2.264 
2.907 

5  members 

4.022 

3,431 

6  members 

4,517 

3,852 

7  or  more  members 

5,562 

4,720 

Source:  See  Table  1. 

[In  milllonsl 


Characteristic 


Non- 
ToUl     White       white 


All  persons 25.4  17.4 

A.  In  families 20.7  13.6 

B.  Unrelated  individuals 4.7  3.8 

C.  Family  members  under  It 10.7  6.3 

D.  Adults 14.7  11.1 


8.0 
7.1 
.9 
4.4 
3.6 


Source:  Current   Population    Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  28, 
Aug.  12,  1969,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 

TABLE  2.— PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  IN  U.S.  BELOW 
POVERTY  LEVEL,  1968 


Characteristic 


Total     White 


All  persons 12.8 

In  farm  families 18.8 

In  nonlarm  families 9.5 

Family  members  under  18 15. 3 

Unrelated  individuals 34.0 


10.0 

33.5 

15.9 

58.9 

7.5 

27.1 

10.7 

41.6 

32.2 

45.7 

Source:  See  Table  1. 


THE  NEEDS  OP  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  my  statement  made  on  De- 
cember 3,  1969,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  H.R.  13111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement     of     Sematob     Vance     Hartke, 
Demockat  of  Indiana,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
courtesy  and  that  of  yoiu-  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  for  providing  this  opportunity 
for  me  to  speak  with  you  about  the  needs 
of  education  and  the  imperative  necessity  of 

providing  from  federal  sources  a  fair  federal 

Nan-      share  of  the  funding  necessary   to  accom- 
white     plish   the   objectives   which   have   been   set 

forth  In   the  historic   educational   statutes 

enacted  during  my  tenure  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

INTRODtTCnON 

/ 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
class  of  1958,  I  take  deep  pride  in  the  role 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  play.  In 
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bringing  into  being  these  commitments  of 
the  national  purpose  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  American  citizens  of  all  ages. 

I  know  the  high  hopes  we  all  entertained 
d\iring  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Act 
of  1963  and  of  Higher  Educational  FaclU- 
tles  Construction  Act. 

I  recall  very  well  our  floor  debates  in  1965 
when  the  landmark  education  measures — the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  and  the  International  Act 
passed  the  Senate. 

Our  work  on  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  and  the  various  exten- 
sions, improvement,  clarification  and  expan- 
sion of  these  basic  acts  is  stlU  fresh  In  our 
memory.  By  these  various  measures,  together 
with  our  colleagues  In  the  Hoiise  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  we  have  given 
a  commitment  of  the  nation's  resources  to 
this  important  area  of  our  national  life. 

You  have  heard  testimony,  gentlemen,  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  the  full  funding  of 
every  educational  statute  on  the  books. 

I  would  urge  that  you  give  heed  to  the 
voices  that  have  been  raised  because  I  feel 
that  the  authorizations  in  these  areas  actu- 
ally underestimate  the  needs  that  exist. 
The  federal  share  ought  to  be  more  than 
the  current  7%  of  an  aimual  $60  billion 
educational  exx>endlture.  The  $9  billion  of 
authorized  funding  for  education  la  a  far 
cry  from  what  we  could  and  should  in  equity 
provide. 

However,  I  know  the  pressure  under  which 
you  must  operate,  and  I  realize  that  full 
funding  is  a  goal  that  might  not  be  reached 
this  year.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  can  come 
as  close  as  possible  to  It. 

FORWARD   FUNDING 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  beginning,  I  think  it 
Is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  would  support  and  accept,  without 
decrease,  the  amounts  for  Office  of  Educa- 
tion programs  now  included  in  the  blU  you 
report.  I  present  a  table  showing  for  the 
State  of  Indiana  the  effect  of  the  House  floor 
amendment. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Program 


Actual,  1968         atimate,  1969         Estimate,  1970 


Nixon  estimate, 
1970 


House-passed 
appropriation  bill 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Assistance  for  educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA  I): 

Basic  grants. 

State  administrative  expenses. 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials  (ESEA  II) 

Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  (ESEA  III).. 
Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education  (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States „ 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V).. 


Jl  5. 973,  503 

159.736 

2.  534.  729 

4,550,000 

$540, 191 


$15,013,815 

150. 191 

1.286.642 

3, 980. 987 

}664,602 


$16, 019, 525 

160. 195 

1.080.789 

4,181,310 

$655,566 


1,946,443 


49,541 
622,990 


1,950,699 

46. 524 

48,185 

431,016 


299.860 


$16. 019. 525 

160. 195 

0 

2,766,361 

$655,566 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


$18.66'1.129 

1.282.958 
3.989.229 

$655,566 
0 

1.941.848 

0 

48.281 

431,892 


Subtotal,  elementary  and  secondary  education... 

School  assistance  In  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874).. 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


26,377.133 


23.572,661 


22.397.245 


19.601.647 


27.013.903 


4,217,000 


4,391,000 
157,900 


2,491,000 


982,000 
0 


4.974,000 
0 


Subtotal,  SAFA. 


4,217,000 


4,548.900 


2,491,000 


982.000 


4,974,000 


Education  professions  development:  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

Grants  to  States  (EPDA  B-2) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D) 

Subtotal,  education  professions  development 

Teacher  Corps 


3,286,966 


349,257 


477,13$ 


477,183 


477.183 
0 


3,286,966 
50/,  039 


349,257 
244,449 


477.183 


4n,183 
0 


477.183 

0 


Higher  education: 

Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (Bankhead-Jones) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources 

Construction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  (HEFA  I,  sac  103).. 

Other  undergraduate  tacilities  (HEFA  I,  sec.  104) 

•    Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) , 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105).. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXV 2352— Part  28 


124,715 
260.822 
363, 716 

2.991,611 

4,606,774 

714,815 

150, 847 


257.471 
360,578 

2.031.939 
3,386,105 


260,870 


1,050,631 
2,213,649 


123,4a 


123,421 


0 

260,870 
0 

1,050,631 
0 
0 


0 

2S0,870 

0 

1,050,631 

$44,564 

0 

U3k4a 
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Profram 


Actual,  1968         Estimate,  1969 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Higher  education — Continued 
Student  aid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Direct  loans  (NOEA  II) 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments  

Work-study  programs  (HEA  IV  C) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  Talent  search. 
Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NOEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA,  pt.  E) 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

Innovation. 

Work-study , 

Cooperative  education 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 


$4,029,100 
5,  726, 806 


1,745 


2, 041, 
57,000 

3,  028, 800 
64, 128 


1433,744 
5,407,627 

324,610 

■3,'352;294 


Estimate,  1970 


J2, 087. 523 
4, 295, 200 


Niwn  estimate, 
1970 


House-passed 
appropriation  bill 


3,511,927 


$2. 087,  523 
4,295,000 


0 

3.512,652 
0 

0 
0 


Jl,  537, 367 
6, 155, 565 

0 

0 

3,512.652 

0 

0 

0 


24,160,879 

6,221,801 
"246,873  . 


13, 543, 221 


5, 660,  581 
261, 231 

285,' 876' 
357, 180 


11,330,097 


5, 660,  581 

261,231 

0 

285, 876 

357, 180 


13, 485. 070 


8,699.450 
261.231 
246, 747 
285. 876 
357, 180 


Subtotal,  vocational  education 


6,468,674 


6,170,769 


6,  564, 868 


6,564,868 


9,850,484 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I) 

Construction  ol  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) 

Library  services  lor  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B).. 

College  library  resources  (HEA  11  A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  11-8) 

University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I) 

Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States - 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


861,433 

775, 944 
43. 487 
38.000 
23, 750 
498, 929 
630, 727 


486,403 
20, 858 


861,433 

206, 881 
44, 128 
39,509 
25,359 


861.433 
206, 777 
44. 128 
39,509 
25. 359 


207,  111 
568,749 


207,1110 
630,936 


412,777 

0 

44,128 

39,509 

25, 359 

0 

0 

207, 110 

630,936 
0 
0 


861. 4S3 

206.777 

44,128 

39,  509 

25,356 

0 

0 

207,  no 

630, 936 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  community  services. 


3,379,531 


1,953.170 


2,015,252 


1,359,819 


2,015,252 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handiupped  (ESEA  VI). 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 

Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 

Research  and  training: 

Research  and  development: 

Educational  laboratories 

Research  and  development  centers 

General  educatran 

Vocational  education 

Evaluations 

National  achievement  study 

Dissemination 


343,940 

463,072 
114,982 
42,493 


745. 21S 


745,215 


94,169 


745,215 
0 
0 
0 


645,215 
0 


964,487 


839,384 


745,215 


745,215 


745,215 


523.919 
51,882 


107,602 
73,102 


18.409 


Training.. 
Statistical  surveys. 
Construction 


146,557 


0 
0 

0 
18,409 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
18,409 
0 
0 
t 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal,  research  and  training _ 

Educatktn  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 

Civil  rights  education 

Colleges  lor  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (2d  Morrill  Act). 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (Smith-Hughes  Act) 

Student  insurance  fund _ 

Higher  education  facilities  k>an  fund 


722,358 

697,910 

42, 140 

50,000 

193,488 


180,704 


18,409 


55,608 

50,000 

193,488 


50,000 


18,409 
0 
0 

50,000 


18,409 
0 

0 
50,000 


9,474,000 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


80,541,605 


53,836,179 


48,302,393 


41,129,238 


58,629,516 


•  Not  available. 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Chairman,  secondly,  au- 
thority exists  In  the  substantive  legislation 
for  forwarding  fundtngi  I  ask  your  permis- 
sion to  have  inserted  ^  this  point  In  my 
presentation  the  citation  granting  the  au- 
thority. I  would  tirge  you,  therefore,  for 
each  program  in  H.R.  13111  that  amounts  be 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances the  authorizing  legislation  has  not 
yet  been  enacted  but  since  in  each  case  a 
measure  extending  the  legislation  has  been 
passed  by  one  body  I  believe  that  the  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  by  adding  to  H.R. 
13111  contingency  language  making  the  ad- 
vance funding  operative  only  upon  the  sig- 
nature of  the  passed  authorization  measure 
or  a  similar  measure. 

The  citation  referred  to  follows: 

"elementart     and     secondary     education 
amendments  of  isst    (p.l.  90-247) 


"Title  IV — Provisions  for  Adequate  Leadtime 
and  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  in  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Pro- 
grams 

"Programs  subject  to  this  title 
"Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  any  program  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  responsibility  for 
administration,  either  as  provided  by  statute 
or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  statute.  Amend- 
ments to  Acts  authorizing  such  programs 
shall  not  affect  the  applicability  of  this  title 
imless  so  specified  by  such  amendments. 

"(20  U.S.C.  1221)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L. 
90-247,  Title  VI,  sec.  401,  81  Stat  814;  amend- 
ed Oct  16,  1968,  P.L.  90-576,  Title  III,  sec. 
301,  Stat.  1094. 

•  *  •  *  « 

"Advance  funding 
"Sec.  403.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
sponsible  State,   local,   and   Federal   officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 


eral financial  assistance  for  education,  ap- 
propriations for  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
payments  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 401  are  authorized  to  be  included  in  the 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avail- 
able for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a  tran- 
sition to  this  method  of  timing  appropria- 
tion action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  that  its  initial  appli- 
cation under  any  such  Act  will  result  in  the 
enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fifical  year. 

"(20  U.S.C.  1223)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968, 
P.L.  90-247,  Title  IV,  sec.  403,  81  Stat.  814." 

Mr.  Hartke.  The  need  for  forward  fund- 
ing is  self-evident.  The  essential  Ingredient 
of  every  operation  of  a  business  nature  is  a 
relative  certainty  of  the  receipt  of  the  financ- 
ing required  to  carry  It  on.  School  budgets 
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must  be  approved.  In  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  cases  by  those  charged  with  that 
authority,  in  the  early  spring  of  the  school 
year  for  operations  commencing  the  following 
September.  Higher  education  when  supported 
by  State  budgeting  reflects  the  action  of  the 
appropriations  processes  in  the  State  legisla- 
tions and  an  even  longer  time  element  is  in- 
volved. It  has  been  necessary  to  finance  edu- 
cational programs  through  the  medium  of  a 
continuing  resolution  already  extended  once 
and  soon  to  be  extended  again.  I  hasten  to 
assure  the  Subcommittee  that  I  understand 
the  reasons  underlying  and  the  necessity  that 
impelled  the  delay,  but  I  am  also  very  much 
aware  that  our  understanding  is  not  shared 
by  all  the  people.  They  feel  that  the  federal 
Government  is  not  living  up  to  the  implied 
commitments  of  the  authorizing  legislation 
and  the  democratic  process. 

We  should  not  allow  this  situation  in  an- 
other year  to  recur.  The  best  guarantee  that 
we  can  give  that  it  will  not  rectir  will  be  to 
report  and  pass  HM.  13111  with  dollar  figures 


for  fiscal  1971  added  for  each  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

CARRYOVER   PROVISIONS 

I  would  urge  also  that  the  Committee  give 
the  fullest  consideration  to  providing  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  for  the  Office  of  Education 
programs  permitting  the  sums  appropriated 
to  remain  available  for  expenditure  until  ac- 
tually expended.  If  this  authority  is  provided, 
in  my  Judgment  there  will  be  economies  and 
efficiencies  made  possible,  which  without  this 
provision,  could  be  lost. 

To  illustrate  let  me  point  out  that  certain 
programs  such  as  direct  loans  under  Title  II 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  are 
predicated  upon  the  amounts  available  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  through  a 
process  which  involves  a  number  of  panel 
reviews  designed  to  assure  that  the  money 
goes  only  to  the  neediest  of  students  in  an 
amount  which  covers  his  needs  in  spartan 
fashion.  Funds  up  to  now  have  been  inade- 
quate. This  inadequacy  may  be  demonstrated 
by  a  review  of  the  data  to  be  found  in  a  table 

INDIANA 
FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


reproduced  from  page  94  of  a  conunlttee  print 
issued  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labc« 
and  Public  Welfare  under  date  of  June  1969. 
The  table  sets  forth  for  each  of  the  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  in  my  state  the 
dollar  amounts  approved  by  a  panel  of  evalu- 
ators  on  student  needs,  contrasting  those 
amounts  to  the  amounts  actually  available 
for  allocation  to  each  institution  for  the  year 
in  question. 

Purdue  University,  for  example,  reported 
student  needs  for  fiscal  year  1969  at  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  (1.196.100.  Yet  for  fiscal  1969 
Purdue  University  received  for  its  students 
only  the  sum  of  $753,791. 

In  1970  the  faculty  panel  reported  a  stu- 
dent need  of  $1,012,500,  but  under  the  Nixon 
budget  only  $454,561  would  have  been  made 
available  to  meet  this  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  your  consent  that 
tables  containing  the  information  for  each 
of  the  institutions  in  my  State  for  the  two 
years  appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow: 


Con- 

jrej- 
tional 
district    Institution 


City  and  Stat* 


Panel 

approved 
amount 


Allocation 


Purdue  University 

St.  Josephs  College.. 

Valparaiso  University 

Bethel  College,  I  no 

Goshen  College 

Grace  Theological  Seminary  and 
College. 

St.  Mary's  College :.. 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Fort  Wayne  Bible  College 

Huntington  College 

Indiana  Institute  of  Technology.. 

Sams  Technical  Institute 

St  Francis  College ... 

Manchester  College 

Marion  College,  Marion 

Taylor  University... 

Christian  Theological  Seminary... 

Frankfort  Pilgrim  College 

Franklin  College 

Indiana  Central  College 


Lafayette,  Ind 

Rensselaer,  Ind... 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Mishawaka,  Ind... 

Goshen, Ind 

Winona  Lake,  Ind. 


Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
do 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 

Huntington,  Ind.. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
do 


.do. 


North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Marion,  Ind 

Upland,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Frankfort  Ind 

Franklin,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


Jl,  196, 100 
56.700 

533. 700 
58,860 

140,085 
53,100 

54.900 

461.700 

34,515 

69,098 

108,000 

54,367 
94,500 
117.615 
243, 437 
21,285 
4.320 
63,000 
69, 120 


J753,791 
35, 733 
336,341 
37,094 
88,283 
33,464 

34,598 
290,967 
21,752 
43,546 
68,062 

34.262 
59. 555 
74. 122 
153.416 
13.414 
2.722 
39,703 
43.560 


Con- 
gres- 
sional 
district    Institution 


City  and  State 


Panel 

approved 

amMnt 


Allocabon 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

11 


Marian  0>llege,  Indianapolis Indianapolis,  Ind 

Indiana  State  University... Terre  Haute,  tnd 

Indiana  University Bloomington,  Ind 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute Terre  Haute,  Ind 

SL  Mary  of  the  Woods  College St  Mary  of  the  Woods, 

Ind. 

Indiana  State  University,  Evans-      Evansville,  Ind 

ville  campus. 

ITT  Business  Institute do 

Oakland  City  College Oakland  CiW,  Ind 

St.  Benedict  College Ferdinand,  Ind 

University  of  Evansville Evansville,  Ind 

Vincennes  University Vincennes,  Ind 

Anderson  College Anderson,  Ind 

Ball  State  University Muncie,  Ind 

Earlham  College Richmond,  Ind 

Porter  College.  Inc Indianapolis.  Ind 

Sams  Technical  Institute Evansville.  Ind 

do Indianapolis.  Ind 

South  Bend  College  of  Commerce..  South  Bend,  Ind 


$33,750 

303.750 

3,190.500 

111.150 

11.909 

0) 

42.6^^ 

37.260 

209.880 

161.100 

254.610 

706.500 

97.200 

(') 


(21.274 

191,425 

2,010.677 

70,047 

7.5(B 

C) 

26.870 
23.481 
132.268 
101,526 
160,457 
445.242 
61,256 


FISCAL  rEAR  1970> 


SL  Josephs  College,  Calumet 

campus. 

Purdue  University Lafayette.  Ind 

St  Josephs  College Rensselaer.  Ind 

Valparaiso  University Valparaiso,  Ind 

Bethel  College,  Inc Mishawaka,  Ind 

Goshen  College Goshen,  Ind 

Grace  Theological  Seminary  &         Winona  Lake,  Ind 

College. 

St  Marys  College Notre  Dame,  Ind 

University  of  Notre  Dame do 

Fort  Wayne  Bible  College Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Huntington  College Huntington,  Ind 

Indiana  Institute  of  Technology...  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

St  Francis  College do 

Manchester  College. North  Manchestar,  Ind 

Marion  College,  Marion.. Marion,  Ind 

Taylor  University Upland,  Ind 

Christian  Theological  Seminary Indianapolis,  Ind 


East  Chicago.  Ind $136,620  $61,335 


1,012.500 
64,611 

573,000 
65,700 

131,085 
58,680 

25.814 

594. 900 

41,850 

65. 403 

74, 921 

45,500 

164,250 

128, 492 

257.985 

33,942 


454.561 
29,007 

257,248 
29,497 
58, 850 
26,344 

11,589 
267.080 
18,788 
29,363 
33,636 
20, 427 
73.740 
57.686 
115,822 
15,238 


8 

8 

10 

10 

10 


Frankfort  Pilgrim  College Frankfort  Ind . 

Franklin  College Franklin.  Ind 

Indiana  Central  College Indianapolis,  Ind 

Marian  College,  Indianapolis do 

DePauw  University Greencastle,  Ind 

Indiana  State  University Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Indiana  University Bloomington,  Ind 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute Terre  Haute,  Ind 

SL  Mary  ol  the  Woods  College St  Mary  of  the  Woods, 

Ind. 

Indiana  State  University,  Evans-       Evansville,  Ind 

ville  campus. 

Oakland  City  College Oakland  City,  Ind 

St.  Benedkt  College Ferdinand,  Ind 

University  of  Evansville. Evansville,  Ind 

Vincennes  University Vincennes,  Ind 

Anderson  College Anderson,  Ind 

Ball  State  University Muncie,  Ind-. 

Earlham  College Richmond.  Ind 


5.1MI 


63.112 

68.272 

315.000 

447.300 

3,169,S00 

100.800 

16,769 

90,000 

44,000 

31.194 

216,000 

151,200 

219,600 

1,058,940 

67.995 


0) 

$33,739 

28,334 

30,652 

141,419 

200,815 

1,423,079 

45,254 

7.52t 

40.405 

19,754 
14.004 
96,973 
67,881 
98.589 
475.410 
30.527 


>  Not  available. 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  cited  at 
some  length,  this  material  for  two  reasons. 
First,  with  respect  to  student  assistance  pro- 
grams in  general  and  NDEA  loans  in  par- 
ticular, my  belief  is  that  funding  levels 
should  be  in  excess  of  the  amounts  carried 
in  the  House  bill  of  $159.6  million  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  and  $154  million 
for  college  work  study  and  $229  million  for 
Title  n  loans.  I  urge  that  for  Title  n  loans 
$275  million  be  allocated  as  a  minimum.  $175 
million,  as  a  minimtmi,  for  work  study  with 
$234  million  as  a  mlnimxim  being  appropri- 
ated for  educational  opportunity  grants  for 


>  Allocation  estimated. 


fiscal  year  1970,  and  that  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
the  amounts  be  raised  to  $359  million  tar 
educational  opportunity  grants,  $250  million 
for  work  study  and  $375  mUllon  for  NDEA 
direct  loans. 

My  second  reason  for  raising  thU,  In  the 
context  of  carry-over  provisions.  Is  that  adop- 
tion of  such  language  would  provide  a 
cushion  to  student  loan  officers  In  meeting 
adequately  the  needs  of  students  entering 
next  September. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  by  responsible 
members  of  the  educational  community  that 
had  there  been  available  $275  million  NDEA 


Title  II  loans  last  September  all  of  it  could 
have  been  committed  to  the  students  who 
need  It. 

The  sad  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  a  large 
number  of  young  people  last  September  were 
denied  an  educational  opportunity  for  which 
they  were  qualified  and  prepared,  solely  be- 
cause they  did  not  have,  nor  could  they  ob- 
tain, the  money  needed  to  attend.  Failure  to 
obtain  money  for  school  In  September  meant 
that  they  did  not  apply  for  further  loans  in 
the  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Therefore,  if 
this  year  we  should  appropriate  more  than 
could  be  used  In  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal 
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year,  unless  a  carry-over  provision  language 
Is  provided,  that  money  would  revert  to  tne 
Treasury.  I  would  wish  that  It  could  be 
placed  to  greater  advantage,  in  the  bands  of 
the  student  loan  officials  to  supplement  the 
funds  made  available  for  1971,  thus  encour- 
aging youngsters  to  apply  to  the  college  of 
their  choice  next  fall.  Many  more  would  ap- 
ply if  they  knew  they  would  not  be  denied 
because  of  insufficient  funds. 

WORK-STtTDY 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  context  I  would 
urge  that  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  replace  the  percentage 
amount  allocated  In  the  House  bill — which 
earmarks  one  percent  of  the  work  study 
financing  for  cooperative  education — with  a 
dollar  figure  equivalent  to  that  one  percent. 
I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  both  programs, 
College  Work  Study  and  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation. I  do  not  believe  we  should  rob  Peter/ 
College  Work  Study  to  educate  Cooperative 
Ed  ucation  /  Paul . 

$1,000,750,  which  Is  what  one  percent  cf 
the  work  study  funds  would  aggregate.  Is 
not  a  large  Item  to  add  to  the  budget  nor 
Is  the  $2.5  million  which  is  what  I  would 
recommend  for  fiscal  1971. 

Based  upon  my  own  experience  in  listen- 
ing to  the  highly-experienced  educational 
and  business  authorities  in  the  field,  I  am 
persuaded  that  cooperative  education  Is  an 
excellent  approach  to  meeting,  not  only  the 
needs  of  the  students  and  the  Institutions 
they  attend,  but  also  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety for  trained  and  competent  work  per- 
formance. A  little  seed  money  in  this  Cooper- 
ative Education  area  will  generate  income 
which  will  permit  participating  students  to 
finance  their  own  education  while  at  the 
same  time  contributing  valuable  services  to 
the  business  and  industrial  communities. 

I  know  that  the  Cooperative  Education 
proposals,  wherever  they  have  been  activated, 
have  enjoyed  the  solid  support  of  all  who 
have  participated  In  bringing  them  into  be- 
ing. I  am  confident  that  by  starting  to  fund 
Cooperative  Education  now,  on  a  very  low 
capital  investment  basis,  the  system  will 
engender  tremendous  support,  effect  econ- 
omies, and  lead  to  better  job  performance  in 
the  early  years  following  completion  of  col- 
legiate learning  than  now  is  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  action  of  the 
House  in  providing  Vocational  Education 
Act  authorities  funding  of  $14  million  for 
cooperative  education,  even  though  this  is 
less  than  half  of  the  $45  mllUon  authoriza- 
tion. I  would  urge  this  figure  for  this  pro- 
gram be  Increased  by  you  and  your 
colleagues,  if  only  by  a  token  amount,  to 
demonstrate  the  continuing  support  that 
the  Senate  has  given  to  this  type  of  voca- 
tional education. 

ADtTLT     EDUCATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  Public  Law  89-750  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1966  contained  as  Title  II,  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 1  am  very  proud  that  I  was 
Able  in  that  year,  and  in  1968  in  connection 
with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90-247,  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  support  of  enactment.  I 
did  so  because  of  my  conviction  that  the 
educational  process  has  no  necessary  terminal 
date;  that  it  can  be  engaged  in  by  citizens  of 
every  age;  and  because  of  my  strong  persua- 
sion that  for  those  whose  education  was  un- 
timely terminated,  avenues  ought  to  be 
opened  to  provide,  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
an  eighth  grade  proficiency,  and,  almost  as 
desirable,  an  educational  capability  of  at  least 
high  school  equivalency. 

Without  the  basic  skills  of  literacy  and 
elementary  arithmetic,  it  is  almost  Impossible 


for  a  citizen  to  function  with  profit  to  him- 
self and  his  community. 

In  very  blunt  terms,  unless  an  individual 
can  read  and  write,  and  understand  what  he 
is  reading,  he  is  unable  to  get  a  driver's 
license,  and  there  are  very  few  occupations 
that  do  not  require  this  qualification. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  lit- 
erally millions  of  adults  who  do  not  possess 
these  basic  proficiencies  and  thus  are  unable 
to  function  effectively  as  Income  producing 
members  of  our  communities  throughout  the 
nation  to  the  degree  that  their  native  talents 
and  abilities  would  permit. 

If  I  am  correctly  advised,  of  the  900,000 
GI's  being  returned  to  civilian  life  each  year, 
20%  of  them,  or  180,000,  have  less  than  an 
11th  grade  education.  49%  of  those  who  come 
from  the  urban  areas,  and  40%  of  those  who 
come  from  the  non-urban  areas,  have  high 
school  education  only.  In  my  judgment  data 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  If  It  were 
made  available,  would  show  that  despite  the 
educational  programs  given  in  the  armed 
services,  there  still  will  be  found  in  this 
group  more  than  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  returning  to  civil  life  with  barely 
grade  school  proficiency.  If  this.  In  these 
essential  skills. 

Adult  basic  education  has  an  eighty  million 
dollar  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
It  has  a  fifty  million  dollar  funding  author- 
ity in  H.R.  13111.  Last  year  it  received  an 
appropriation  of  forty-five  million  dollars. 
Offices  of  Education  recommendations  In  the 
earlier  budgetary  history  show  that  In  the 
professional  judgment  of  that  agency  at  least 
$53,500,000  could  have  been  expended  use- 
fully. Broken  down  Into  the  separate  cate- 
gory this  would  provide:  $48.8  million  for 
grants  to  the  states;  $8.2  million  for  special 
projects;  and,  $2.5  million  for  teacher  educa- 
tion. By  the  time  the  recommendations 
reached  the  Hill,  $2.8  million  had  been  re- 
moved from  grants  to  the  states,  $200,000 
had  been  deleted  from  special  projects;  and 
$500,000  bad  been  removed  from  teacher 
education. 

I  urge  upon  the  Subcommittee  funding, 
at  least  at  the  level  that  reflects  the  profes- 
sional advice  of  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
success  of  this  program  to  date  may  be 
found  in  the  testimony  of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Venn  who  stated  on  page  673  of  the 
House  Hearings,  and  I  quote: 

"I  believe  that  the  results  we  have  had 
over  the  last  three  years  indicate  that  devel- 
oping basic  school  skills  in  these  people 
makes  them  more  employable.  We  have  even 
had  one  who  has  gone  on  from  a  literacy 
program  to  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Many  of 
these  people  become  eligible  to  be  trained 
and  do  get  trained.  Then  they  become  em- 
ployed and  put  tax  money  into  the  economy 
of  the  nation.  This  program  has  had  very 
great  success  in  doing  this. 

"I  think  it  is  for  this  reason  it  did  have 
this  very,  very  slight  expansion,  although 
still  far  below  what  the  Congress  authorized." 

I  would  also  call  to  your  attention  the 
comment  made  by  Congressman  Shrlver  on 
page  679  of  the  House  Hearings:  "On  page  5 
of  your  statement  you  say  you  have  reached 
7%  of  the  target  group  of  the  adult  basic 
education  program  in  five  years.  It  Is  going 
to  take  a  long  time  to  fulfill  the  purposes,  is 
It  not,  of  this  program." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  24,- 
463,000  American  adults,  sixteen  years  and 
older,  with  less  than  eight  years  of  formal 
schooling  in  the  nation.  Since  this  program 
started  we  have  reached  about  1.7  million  or 
7%  of  this  target  group.  H.R.  13111  levels  of 
funding  will  permit  services  to  533  thousand 
adult  illiterates  to  enable  them  to  enter  into 
the  economic,  civic  and  social  life  of  their 


communities  to  qualify  for  job  training  and 
skill  development  because  they  can  now 
read. 

We  ought  to  be  aiming  at  least  double 
these  numbers  If  we  wish  to  make  an  Impact 
on  this  group  in  time  to  realize  the  poten- 
tial dividends  of  this  kind  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  our  basic  natural  resources — the 
minds  and  bodies  of  our  citizens.  I  have  cited 
to  you  the  Office  of  Education  estimates  of 
need,  but  I  think  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem is  such,  and  the  importance  of  it  Is  such, 
that  far  greater  emphasis  is  warranted  than 
has  yet  been  placed  upon  this  program. 

PUBLIC   LAW    SIS    FUNDING 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  to  the 
school  districts  in  my  State,  were  I  to  fall  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  backlog  of  ap- 
proved P.L.  815  applications  still  awaiting 
the  appropriation  of  money  to  meet  the  com- 
mitments made  by  that  Act. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Pell,  for  having  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1969  hearing  record  on  pages 
201  through  206  set  forth  on  a  state  by  state 
basis  the  degree  to  which  we  have  fallen 
short.  I  ask  your  permission  to  have  this 
material  appear  at  this  point  in  my  state- 
ment: 

The  materials  referred  to  follow: 
Department    or    Health,    Educa- 
tion,  AND   Welfare,   Office   op 
Education, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  29, 1969. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
cent telephone  request  from  Mr.  D(ck  Smith 
of  your  staff,  I  am  enclosing  three  lists  which 
were  prepared  In  July,  and  which  show  un- 
funded Public  Law  81-815  applications  filed 
In  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and  1969. 

The  amounts  shown  on  List  I  are  relatively 
firm,  subject  to  p>ossible  adjustment  should 
considerable  time  elapse  before  funds  are 
available  and  current  data  at  such  time  Indi- 
cate a  marked  decrease  In  federally  con- 
nected membership.  Three  projects  are 
checked  which  Involve  section  14  funds.  The 
amounts  of  grants  shown  for  these  projects 
are  subject  to  increase  when  costs  are  known. 

List  II  Includes  applications  some  of  which 
have  been  finally  processed  and  some  only 
tentatively  processed  for  estimated  entitle- 
ments, based  on  data  in  the  applications.  As 
a  result  of  adjustments  since  the  list  was 
prepared,  the  total  of  List  II  as  of  August 
would  be  $35,586,642. 

Applications  on  List  III,  which  were  filed 
for  the  June  25,  1969  cutoff  date,  have  not 
been  reviewed  for  completeness  or  tentative 
entitlement.  As  noted  on  the  list,  the  amounts 
shown  represent  funds  requested  by  the  ap- 
plicant school  district.  School  districts  re- 
quest funds  based  on  their  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  funds  for  which  the  district  will 
qualify.  Based  on  past  experience,  when  the 
applications  are  processed,  the  total  require- 
ments usually  firm-up  to  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  total  of  the  funds  requested. 
The  changes  noted  on  List  m  increase  the 
total  of  funds  requested  In  applications  filed 
during  fiscal  year  1969  to  $142,335,840.  This 
Is  anticipated  to  firm-up  to  a  total  of  approx- 
imately $106.7  million. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  M.  Cherst, 
Director,  School  Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas. 
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Application  No.      Nam*  ol  applicant  sduwl  district 


Cengrassional   PvbNcUwnS 
district  iranb' 


Ala-67-C-l Huntsvllle  City  Board  of  Education. . .  8 

Al8$ka-67-O-1402..  Greater  Juneau  Borough  School  District,    AL.. 

Juneau. 

Ariz-68-C-413 Alchesay  School  District  No.  30.  Whfte  Rivtr.  3 

Ain-«8-C-1102 Rico  School  District  No.  20,  San  Carlos.  . 

Calil-67-C-37 Coronado  Unified  School  District....  36 

Calif-<7-C-42 Seeley  Union  School  District 38 

Calit-67-C-47 Victor  Valley  J L  U.H.S.D.,  Victorvillo.  33 ""■■ 

Calil-€7-C-57 Chula  Vista  City  School  District 37 

Calif-67-C-405 Folsom  Cordova  Jl  Unit.  S.D 4      

Calif-<7-C-804 Milpitas  I.S.O 9 

Calit-<7-C-llll....  Riverdale  Jt.  Union  School  District 16 

Calif-67-C-1203..  .  Apple  Valley  School  District 33  and  38~ 

Calif-«7-C-1304....  Manteca  Unified  School  District. 15 

Calil-67-C-1409 Buckeye  Union  Elementary  School  District,    2 

El  Dorado  Hills. 


Calil-67-C-1513-. 
Calif-<7  <;-1514-. 
Conn-67-C-604.. 
Kans-67-C-803.. 


Svlyan  Union  S^O.,  Modesto IS 


Mfalnut  School  District 

Town  ol  Monroe  School  District 

. .  Valley  View  Common  S.D.  No.  49,  Overland 
Park. 

Ky-67-C-4 .    Hardin  County  Board  ol  Education.  Eliza-    2 

bethtown. 

Md-67-C-l Board  ol  Education  of  Harford  County,  Bel    2 

Air. 

Md-67-C-8 Board   of   Education  ot   Prince  Geortes    5 

County,  Upper  Marlboro. 

M0-67-C-1S02 School  Dislricl  of  Marshall 4 

Mo-«7-C-l504 Lexington  Reorganized  S.D.  R-U   4 

NJ-67-C-1201 Board  ol  Education   Evesham  Township,    6 

Marlton. 


17,19,20-32. 
S 


$558,600 
118,720 

225,000 

'225,532 

51.414 

6.396 

69.700 

91,020 

200,900 

50,000 

27,060 

9,840 

206,000 

10,660 

90,200 
67,240 
87.360 
69,600 

135.660 

413.600 

2,980.538 

56,115 
23.220 
67,890 


■  Subject  to  adjustment  when  funds  become  availabi*  for  tantative  raservatioa 

PUBLIC  LAW  815—1968  AND  1969  APPLICATIONS  FILED  FOR  THE 
JUNE  24,  1968,  CUTOFF  DATE 


Application  No.      Name  of  applicant  school  district 


Congress  k>nal 
district 


Ala-68-C-ll Enterprise  City  Bd.  ol  Ed 3 

Alasl(a-6»-C-5 Anchorage  I.S.O AL 

Alaska-69-C-lOOl..  Kake  School  District Al 

Arii-68-C-lO Avondale  School  District  No.  44 3... 

Ari2-69-C-16 Yuma  Co.  S.D.  No.  27.  Parker 2  ... 

Ariz-68-C-202 Tempo  Elementary  School  District  No.  3..  .  1 

Ariz-68-C-501 Sierra  Vista  C.S.O.  No.  68 2 

Ariz-69-C-501 do 2 

Ariz-68-C-507 Sunnyside  H.S.D.  No.  12.  Tucson 2 

Ari2-69-C-507 do 2 

Arii-«-C-701 Buena  H.S.D.  No.  40,Si*mnM  Vista 2.. ...""■." 

Ariz-69-C-701 do 2 

Ariz-69-C-805 Union  E.S  D.  No.  62,  Tolleson 3.... 

Ariz-68-C-1403....  Sacaton  ES.D.  No.  18 2..  . 

Calif-68-C-9 Vallejo  Unit.  S.D 4 


Calif-69-C-15 Moreno  Valley  Unit.  S.D.,  SunnymMd 38., 

Calil-68-C-34 Oceanside  U.S.D 35. 

Cali<-69-C-34 do 35    

Callf-68-C-37 Coronado  Unif.  S.O 38. 

Calif-69-C-40 Barstow  UnW.  S.D 33. 

Calif-<8-C-45 S.  Bay  U.S.D.,  Imperial  Beach 37 ' 

Calif-69-C-45 do 37 

Calif-68-C-47 Victor  Valley  Jt  U.H.S.O.,  Vk'torvilie '.  33.'.'.'. 

Calif-69-C^7 do 33 

Calif-68-C-57 Chula  Vista  City  Unif.  S.D '..'.'.'.'.'.'.  37'.'.'.'.'."."" 

Calif-69-C-57 do 37 

Calit-68-C-58 San  Diego  Unit.  S.D 35,  36rind  37. 

Calif-68-C-61 Vista  Unit.  S.D 35 

Calif-68-C-203 Oceanside-Carlsbad  U.H.S.D 35 

Calit-«9-C-203 do  ..  35 

Calif-69-C-209 Long  Beach  Unif.  S.D 32  and  34 

Calif-68-C-234 Livermore  Valley  Jt  Unit.  S.D S 

Calil-69-C-234 do 8 

Calif-69-C-246 San  Francisco  Unit.  S.D Sand  6 

Calif-69-CJl05 Folsom-Cordova  Jt.  Unit.  S.D 4 

Calil-69-C-406 Morongo  Unit.  S.C,  Twentynina  Palms 33  and  38 

Calil-68-C-608 Poway  Unif.  S.D 35 

Calif-69-C-608 do 35„  . 

Calit-69-C-635 Travis  Unif.  S.D.,  Travis  A.F.B 4 

Calil-68-C-707 Center  Jt  S.D.,  N.  Highlands 2 

Calif-69-C-lIOl....  Oceanside-Carlsbad  Jr.  Col 35 

Calif-68-C-1403....  Marysville  Unif.  S.D 4 

Calif-69-C-1411....  Napa  Jr.  Col.  Dist 1 

Calil-«8-C-1516....  Fountain  Valley  S.D.,  Fountain  Valley 35 

Calif-6g-C-1602....  Arena  U.E.S.D.,  Point  Arena 1 

Calif-68-C-1603....  Stony  Creek  JL  Unif.  S.D.,  Elk  Creek 4 

Calif-68-C-1604....  Escalon  Unif.  S.D 15 

Calif-68-C-1605....  Needles  Unif.  S.D.,  Needles 33 

Calil-<8-C-16f)6....  Petaluma  City  ES.D 1 

Calil-68-C-l607....  Petaluma  City  H.S.D 1 

Colo-69-C-3 Colorado  Springs  S.D.  No.  U 3 

Colo-69-C-12 Harrison  SO.  No.  2,  Colorado  Sprinp 3 

C0I0-68-C-505 El  Paso  Co.  S.D.  No.  3,  Security 3 

Conn-68-C-3 Town  of  Groton  S.D 2 

Conn-69-C-3 do ...  2 

Conn-68-C-406 Town  of  Ledyard  S.D 2 

Fla-68-C-5 Clay  Co.  Bd  ot  Pub.  Instr.,  Green  Gov*    2 

Springs. 

Hawaii-<8-C-201...  Hawaii  State  DepL  of  Educatiofl AL 

Hawaii-69-C-201 do.  AL 

IIK9-C-1 Mascoutah  Comm.  Cons.  S.D.  No.  10 24 

III-68-C-8 O'Fallon  Twp.  H.S.D.  No.  203 24 

III-69-C-8 do  U  . 

IU-S9-6-U. H.  Chichi  tio.Hi'M.'." II. 


Public  Law 
815  grants 


$140,000 

1,100.800 

64.500 

86,818 

97,897 

454.857 

89.380 

30,960 

59,677 

40.635 

8.175 

38.700 

12.706 

4.905 

333.667 

420. 492 

71,478 

127.836 

50.359 

1,198,261 

65, 835 

693. 148 

250, 000 

46, 230 

242, 820 

402.000 

1,569.572 

74.385 

87.979 

145.825 

410.542 

636.975 

376.875 

1,396,311 

241,000 

601,291 

18,810 

93.465 

381.900 

215,952 

57.888 

336, 186 

75. 375 

88,065 

35, 739 

57, 370 

116,280 

46,170 

149,625 

192,888 

342.930 

287,730 

53, 550 

241.490 

307. 458 

52.000 

183. 184 

834,813 

2,090.684 

74, 128 

15,510 

19.890 

100,291 


AMiicatiofl  No.      Nana  of  applicant  school  district 


CMimtsloaal 
diaMct 


r«bNcUw81S 


N.J-67-C-1402 Cherry  HMI  Township  Public  Schools.  ...      1  and  6 

N.  M*«^7-C-12...  Us  Cruses  School  District  No.  2 2 

N.Y-67-C-409 Common  S.D.  No.  2,  Towns  of  Blooming    27. 

Grove,  at  al. 

N.Y-67-C-1S01 Union  Free  S.D.  No.  3.  Twn.of  Brookhav*n_  1 

N.  Oak-67-C-501...  Grand  Forks  Public  S.D.  No.  1  .                   1    ' 
Ohk)-67-C-15 Mad  River  Township  Local  School  (HstVict    3 

Dayton. 

Ohio-67-C-1103—.  Heath  City  School  District 17 

R.I.-67-C-2 Town  of  N.  Kingstown  Sch.  Dept 2 

S.  Car.-67-C-401.  .  Berkeley  Co.  S.O  .  Moncks  Corner 

Tenn-67-C-13 Ruthertord  So.  Sch.  Commission.  Murtrees- 

boro. 

Tex-67-C-80  Burleson  I.S.O.. 6 

Tex-67-C-414 Oenison  Independent  S.D  4 

Tei-67-C-504 North  East  Independent  S.D..  San  Antoiiib..  26,'2i,'23' 

Tex-67-C-509 Pottstwro  Common  S.D  4 

Utah-67M:  1 Board  of  Education  of  Tooele  Co..  tooeie       2 

Va-67-C  3 FairfaxCo.  Sch.  Bd..  Fairfax SandlO 

Va-67-C-5  .    County  School  Board.  York...  1 

Va-67-C-501 City  of  Newport  News  School  Board..  .        1 

Wash-68-C-4 Clover  Park  School  District  No  400 6..  . 

Wash-67-C-34 Central  Kitsap  SO.  No.  401,  Silverdale...  .  landC. 

Wash-67-C-1202...  Waitsburg  Jt.  SO  No  401-100 4 

Wash-67-C-1301...  Dayton  School  Distrkit  No.  2 4.. 


Grand  total 
(44  school  dis- 
tricts). 


Application  No.      Nam*  of  applicant  school  district 


Congressional 
district 


117. 
117. 


III-69-C-601 Mascoutah  Comm.  H.S.D.  No.  18 24 

III-68-C-1505 NewLenoxS.D.  No.  122 17 

IIK9-C-1S06 Elem.S.D.  No.  114.  ManhatUn UandlY 

III-69-C-1601 Bradley-Bourbonnais  Comm.  H.S.,  Bradley.  17 

III-68-C-1602 Homer  Comm.  Cons.  S.D.  33-C 14 

III-68-C-1603 Joliet  Twp.  H.S.D.  No.  204 14 

III-69-C-1701 Valley  View  ES.D.  No.  96,  RooMOViN* 14 

III-69-C-1702 Custer  Park  S.D.  44C 14 

II1-69-C-1703 Braceville  E.S.D.  No.  75 IS 

II1-69-C-1704 USD.  No.  81,  Joliet Ua'nd'lY. 

lowa-68-C-203 Burlington  Comm.  S.D 1 

lowa-68-C-llOl....  LewisCantralComm.  S.D.  Council  Bhilfa...  7 

lowa-69-C-1701....  Comm.  S.D.  of  South  Tama  Co.,  Tama 4 

Kans-68-C-3 Derby  Unif.  S.D.  No.  260 S 

Kans-69-C-3 do 5 

Kans-69-C-1501...  Unif.  SO.  No.  449,  Easton i....'...'. 

Kans-68-C-I602...  Cons.  Unif.  S.D.  No.  101.  Eri* 5 

Kans-68-C-1603...  Unif.  S.D,  No.  247,  Cherok** S 

Minn-68-C-5 Circle  Pines  I.S.O.  No.  12 3.  „ 

Minn-69-C-403....  I.S.D.  No.  707,  Nett  Lake I 

Minn-68-C-1601...  I.S.O.  No.  15.  SL  Francis 3 

Miss-6«-C-2 Biloxi  Mun.  Sep.  S.D S 

Miss-68-C-202 Long  Beach  Mun.  Sep.  SO „  S 

M0-68-C-3 Center  S.D.  No.  58,  Kansas  City 4*ndS... 

M0-6K-C-11 Cons,  H.S.D.  No.  4,  Grandview 4 

M0-68-C-213 Cons  S.D.  No.  1,  Hickman  Mills 4aiidS... 

Mo^«8-C-407 Excelsior  Springs  S.D.  No.  40 8 , 

MO-68-C-1505 HazelwoodS.D_ 2 

M0-68-C  1601 Fort  Zumwalt  S.O I 

Mont-69-C-8 Harlem  E.S.D.  No.  12 2 , 

Mont-69-C-15 Blaine  Co.  S.O.  No.  50,  Hays 2 

Mont-68-C-404....  Lodge  Grass  S.D.  No.  27 2 , 

Mont-68-C-405 Heart  Butte  SO.  No.  1 1 

Mont-68-C-1601...  Lodge  Grass  H.S.D.  No.  2 2 , 

Nebr-69-C-l SO.  ol  the  City  ol  Bellevu* 2 

Nebr-68-C-7 SO.  No.  2  ol  Grand  Island 3 

Nev-69-C-404 Humboldt  Co.  SO..  Winnemucea Al.. , 

Nev-68-C-€03 Clark  Co.  S.  D.,  Us  Vegas Al 

Nev-69-C-603 do Al 

Nev-69-C-605 Mineral  Co.  S.D.  Hawthorn* M 

Nev-69-C-701 Elko  Co.  S.D.,  Elko Al 

NJ-68-C-202 Bd.  of  Ed,  Twp.  ol  Ocean,  Ashbury  Park...  3 

NJ-68-C-U03 Lenape  Reg  H.S.D.  Medlord 8 

NJ-68-C-1501 Washington  Twp  Pub.  Schs,  Sewell 1 

NJ-68-C-1601 Shore  Reg.  H.S.D,  West  Ung  Beach 3 , 

N.Mex-69-C-l Alamogordo  Mun.  S.D.  No.  1 2 

N.Mex-69"C-12....  Las  Cruces S.D.  No.  2 2 

Gallup-McKinley  Co.  S.D.  No.  1,  Gallup 2 

Grants  Mun.  SO.  No.  3 2 

Cuba  Ind.  Rural  Schools 1 

Los  Lunas  Cons.  Sch.._ 2 

Craven  Co.  Bd.  ol  Ed..  New  Barn 1 

Wayne  Co.  Bd.  ol  Ed.,  Goldsboro... 3 

Ohio-68-C-9.. Mad  River-Green  Local  S.D. ,  SpringfieM 7 

Ohio-68-C-508 Pickerington  Local  S.O 10 

Okla-68-C-13 Moore  I.S.D.  No.  2 4 

Okl8-69-C-13 do 4 

Okla-69-C-701 Sasakwa  I.S.O.  No.  10 3 

R.I.-69-C-2 Town  ol  North  Kingsotwn  Sch.  D*pt 2 

S.Car-68-C-l Summerville  S.D.  No.  2 1 

S.Oak-68-C-502....  East  Charles  Mix  S.D.  No.  102,  W«(n*r 2 

Tex-69-C-2 Ysleta  S  D 18 

T*x-49-C~49 Flour  Blum.S.D.,Corpo»Cllri*»i 14 

T«(-68-C-61 Del  Vail*  I.S.O.  No.  910 W. 


17.... 


N.Mex-69-C-402. 
N.Mex-€9-C-406. 
N.Mex-69-C  513. 
N.Mex-69-C-603. 
N.Car-68-C-l.._. 
N.Car-68-C-501... 


}400,000 

266, 7S0 

39,S37 

1S9.3I0 
250.000 
181,687 

27,930 
33,440 
82,792 
79.800 

54.500 

200.000 

389.532 

6,376 

32.94S 

3.000.000 

168.990 

1,258.266 

1,498,540 

110,763 

15.780 

28.772 


14,127,983 


>  Estimated  grant— processing  not  final 

PUBLIC  LAW  815—1968  AND  1969  APPLICATIONS  FILED  FOR  THE 
JUNE  24,  1968,  CUTOFF  DATE-ContinMd 


Public  Uw 
815  grants 


(163,863 

19,740 

21,420 

40.000 

16.215 

305.688 

229,500 

22,18S 

41.310 

S4,31S 

1S1,S28 

I8.99S 

147,070 

14,880 

838. 29S 

27,470 

113.460 

13,020 

191,595 

40,673 

94,SO0 

166,582 

77,700 

ISO,  750 

200.000 

135,430 

16.750 

148.740 

83.700 

363.185 

318.175 

1,22s 

207,166 

450,000 

928.999 

273.240 

172,956 

809,396 

1,096,240 

51,830 

289,565 

170,000 

106,000 

74,690 

63.875 

971,608 

141,520 

744,810 

331,586 

271,755 

192,516 

130,455 

156,780 

81.600 

44,880 

S3. 845 

79.335 

20.751 

350.000 

132.810 

85.800 

359.900 

348,041 

169,344 


37346 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


December  5,  1969 


PUBLIC  LAW  S15-I968  AND  1969  APPLICATIONS  FILED  F0«  THE 
JUNE  24,  196S,  CUTOFF  DATE-ConUnued 


Application  No.      Name  o(  applicant  school  district 


Con^nssional 
district 


Tex-69  C-213 Burk  Burnett  I.S.D 13 

Tex-69-C  504 Northeast  I. S.O.,  San  Antoaio 20,2l.and23. 

Tex«-C-1502 Crowley  ISO 6and  12 

Ulah-68-C-1401-.-.  Duchesne  Co.  SO 1 

Va^  C  5 County  Sch.  Bd.  ot  York  Co 1 

Va-68-C-12 Prince  George  Co.  Sch.  Bd 4 . 

Va-68-C-17.. Prince  William  Co.  Sch.  Bd.,  Manassas S . 

Wash  69  C  1101...  Coulee  Dam  SO.  No  401 5. 

Wash^9-C  1203...  Pomeroy  Pub.  S.D.  No.  110 4 

Wash-69-C-1701...  Grand  Coulee  S.D.  No.  55-201-205J 4 

Wyo69  C  403 Mill  Creek  S.D.  No.  U.Lander AL 

Wyo-€8-C-1601...  S.D.  No.6,  Lyman ..  AL.. 


PaWicLaw 
815  grants 


$503, 565 
749. 890 

30. 240 
110.038 
133, 931 

99.085 
500.745 
130.200 
136.920 
229.236 

42,000 

82. 302 


Grand  toUl  (139  school  districts). 


35,586,642 


PUBLIC  LAW  815 


-1969  AND  1970  APPLICATIONS  FILED  FOR  THE  JUNE  25,  1969, 
CUTOFF  DATE 


[The  figures  listed  below  represent  amounts  requested  by  applicants.  It  should  be  noted  that,  on 
the  average,  school  districts'  grants  usually  mm-up  to  approximately  7b  percent  ot  the  fund; 
requested! 


Application  No.      Name  of  applicant  school  district 


Co.igressional 
district 


Ala-69-C-ll Enterprise  City  Bd.  o(  Ed 3_ 

Alaska-69-C-I Kodiak  Island AL 

Alaska-69-C-1401..  Fairbanks-North  Star  Brough  S.D..  Fair-    AL.... 

banks. 

Ariz-70-C-4. Sunnyside  E.S.D.  No.  12,  Tucson 2 

Ariz-70-C-25. S.D.  No.  1,  Tucson 2 

Arij-7a-C  201 Yuma  Co.  S.D.  No.  1,  Yuma 2 

AriJ-70-C  413 Alchesay  H.S.D,  Whiteriver 3_ 

Ariz-70-C-4I4 Tuba  City  E.S.D.  No.  15 3 

Ariz-70-C-507 Sunnyside  H.S.D.  No.  12,  Tucson 2 

Ariz-70-C-517 Indian  Oasis  SO.  No.  40,  Sells 2 

Ariz-70-C-607 Kayenta  E.S.D.  No.  27 .1 3 

Ariz-70-C-702 Tuba  City  H.S.D 3.... 

Ariz-70  C  805 U.E.S.D.  No.  62.  Tolleson 3 

Ari2  79  C  902 Whiteriver  E.S.D.  No.  20 3 

Am  70  C  1403 Sacaton  C.S.D.  No.  18 2 

Ark  69  C  1201 Ashdown  S.D.  No.  31 3 

Calil-69  C  19 Muroc  Unit.  S.D..  North  Edwards 18  and  27 

Calif  70^0  40 Barstow  Unif.S.D 33 

Calif  59-C  42 Seeley  USD 38 

Calif-70-C  45 South  Bay  U.S.D..  Imperial  Beach 37 

Calit-70  C  47 Victor  Valley  Jt.  U.H.S.D..  Victorville 33. 

Calif -70  C  57 Chula  Vista  City  S.D 37 

Calif  70  C  58 San  Diego  UniL  S.D 35,36.  and  37. 

Calif  69  C  63 Oxnard  S  D 13 

Calit  70  C  227 Adelanto  S  D 33  and  38 

C3lil-70  C  234 Livermore  Valley  Jt  Unit.  S.0 8 

Calif  70  C  246 San  Francisco  Unit. S.D Sand  6 

Calif-69  C  401  ....  Wheatland  E.S.D 4 

Calif  70  C  401 do 4 

Calif-70  C  406 Morongo  Unif.S.D.,  Twentynine  Palms 33  and 38 

Calif  70  C  511 Roseville  Jt.  U.H.S.D 2 

Calif  70  C  623 Ocean  View  S.D..  Oxnard 13.. 

Calif  70  C  63b..   ..  Travis  Unit.  SO..  Travis  AFB 4 

Calit  70  C  702 Central  U. E.S.D.,  Lemoore 12 

Cahf  69  C  811..     .  Wheatland  U.H.S.D.. 4 

Calif  70  C  811 do.  4 

Calif  70  C  815..   ..  Lemoore  U.H.S.D 12 

Calit  69  C  1403..   .  Marysville  Jt.  Unif.S.D. 4 

Calil-70  C  1403 do. 4 

Calil  69  C  1502....  Washington  U.S.D..  Salinas 12 

Fountain  Valley,  S.D 35 

Needles  Urif.S.D 33 

Pelaluma  City,  S.D 1 

Kern  Jt.  Jr.  College  Dist.,  Bakersheld 18  .  

China  Lake  Jt.  SO    18  and  27 

S.D.  No.  11.  Colorado  Springs    3. 

Harrison  S.D.  No.  2.  Colorado  Springs 3 

Colo-70-C-505 El  Paso  Co.  SO.  No.  3,  Security 3 

Colo-69  C  505  do    . ..3.. 

Colo  70  C  603 Air  Force  Academy  S.D.  No.  20 3 

Colo  69  C  1701...  Summit  S.D.  RE-1,  Frisco 4 

Del-€9  C-1701 Magnolia  S-D.  No.  50 AL 

Fla-70  C-1.. Brevard  Co.  Bd.  ot  Ed.,  Titusville 4  and  5 

Fla-69-C-3 Bay  Co.  Bd.  ol  Ed,  Panama  City 1 . 

Fla  70-C-4 Santa  Rosa  Co.  Bd.  of  Pub.  Instr.,  Milton...  1 

Fla-69-C-5..; Clay  Co.  Sch.  Bd.,  Green  Cove  Springs 2 

Fla^9  C-7 Okaloosa  Co.  Bd.  ol  Pub.  Instr.,  Crestview..  1 

Ga-70  C  11... Cobb  Co.  Bd.  of  Ed.  Marietta 7 

Hawaii  70  C  201.      Hawaii  State  Dept.  of  Ed .  AL. 

Idaho-70C-201....  S.D.  No.  193.  Mountain  Home 1      . 

111-70  C-1 Community  Cons.  S.D.  No.  10.  Mascoutah..  24 

111-89  C-3 Savanna  Community  Unit  S.D.  No.  300 16 

III-69-C4 O'Fallon  Community  Cons.  S.D.  No.  90 24.  .  .  . 

111-70  C  8.. O'Fallon  Twp.  H  SO.  No.  203 24 

III-70-C-13 North  Chicago  E.S.D.  No.  64 12. 

III-70-C-17 Wilminston  Community  Unit  S.D.  No  209-U  17. 

Ill  70  C  20 Reed  Custer  Twp.  H.S.D.  No.  206.  Braid- 
wood. 

Ill  70  C  201 Community  H.S.D.  No.  123,  North  Chicago. 

Ill  70  C^l Mascoutah  Community  H.S.D.  No.  18 24.... 

111-70  C  602 Rantoul  Twp.  H.S.D.  No.  193 22.... 

111-69  C-701 Joliet  Pub.  Schj.  .  14.... 

111-70  C  702 Lebannon  Community  H.S.D.  No.  8. 24.... 

III-69-C  not WesclinCommunilyUnitS.D  No.  3.  Trenton.  23 

III-69-C-1103 GittordCommunilyCons.GradeS.D.  No.  188.  22 


Calif  «9  C  1516. 
Calif  69  C  1605. 
Calif  69  C  1606. 
Calif-69  C  1702. 
Calif-70  C-1801. 
Colo-70  C-3  .. 
C0I0-7O-C-I2 


17 

..  12 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Public  Law 

815  funds 

(applicant's 

request) 


$250,000 
507, 530 

4. 749. 197 

128. 250 
276. 100 
845. 400 
263.152 

2. 243, 926 
250, 000 

2, 296, 800 

1,037,000 

4. 006. 194 
102.000 
298,002 
575,000 
574. 900 
217.131 

1. 650,  000 
160,000 

1,698.330 
819, 712 
830, 000 

1, 766, 757 
610, 163 

1,401,962 

2. 545. 198 
8,412,554 
1,253,020 
1. 329, 406 

929, 000 

420, 000 

300,000 

499. 700 

1,041,764 

1.085,400 

1,571.820 

154.809 

324,210 

237, 180 

41,000 

1,501,120 

67,000 

112.000 

1,000.000 

876, 000 

1,160,000 

567,700 

1,000,000 

700, 000 

442,275 

200, 000 

150,000 

2, 182, 228 

1,680,000 

500,990 

550. 000 

2. 330, 000 

1,010,000 

5,126,400 

613, 000 

500,000 

99, 750 

300, 000 

60.000 

645,600 

200,  000 

35,500 

232, 500 

600, 000 

500, 000 

1,300,000 

25,000 
222, 200 

51, 150 


PUBLIC  UW  815-1969  AND  1970  APPLICATIONS  FILED  FOR  THE  JUNE  25,  1969 
CUTOFF  DATE— CoaUiuMd 

(Th*  figures  listed  below  ripresent  amounts  requested  by  applicants.  It  should  be  noted  that  on 
the  average,  school  districts'  grants  usaally  Rrm-up  to  approximately  75  percent  ol  the  funds 
requested} 


Application  No.      Name  ol  applicant  school  district 


Congressional 
district 


III-70-C-1103 Gifford  Community  S.D.  No.  188  22 

•"-Jf-C-I502 Thomasboro  Community  Cons.  S.D.  No.  IM    22 

III-70-C-1505 New  Lenox  S.D.  122  17 

!!!iH  i^"* ^SD-  No.  114,  Manhattan".".".".".".'.".".".".:".::  U'iniv"" 

III-S9  C-150? Bradley  E^.O.  No.  61  .nuw.... 

III-70-C-1508....  do  17 

III-69-C-1510 Community  Cons.  S.6.  No.  UO.  "East  "s"t" "  24 

Louis. 

11170^0-1510.. do  24 

111-69  C-1603 Joliet  Twp.  H.S.D.  No.  204       14 

Ill  70  C  1603..  do  14 

111-69  C  1604 Lincoln-Way  Community  H.S.D.  No".""2r(),"  n'....".".". 

New  Lenox. 

111-70  C  1701 E.S.D.  No.  96,  Lockport 14 

III  70  C  1702 Custer  Park  Community  Cons.  S.D.  No.  44-    14and"l'7""' 

C. 

111-70^0  1703 Braceville  ES.D.  No.  75  15 

III  7O-C-1704 U.S.D.  No.  81,  Joliet  14 

III-69-C  1705 Central  E.C.S.D.  No.  104,  O'Falion  '  24""" 

Ill  70^C  1705 ..do    .  .  "    24' 

Ill  69  C-1706 Gardner  Community  Cons. S.D.  No. "72c  '  "'  15 

III-69-C  1707 Okawville  Grade  S.D.  No.  46  '      21 

III-69-C-1708 Bourbonnais  ES.D.  No.  53 

li;  59  C-1709 Hernn  Community  Unit  S.D.  No' 4 

III  70  C  1709 do .; 

II1-S9-C-1710 Plainfield  Community  Cons  S  D.  No  202 

1 11-70  C-1801 Naperville  H.S.D.  No.  107 

III-7O-C-1802 Naperville  ES  D  No.  78 

III  70- C  1804 Oswego  Community  Unit  S.6  No.  308..         15" 

Ind  69-C-llOl Maconaquah  Sales  Corp.,  Becher  Hill 

lnd-69-C-1701  ....  East  Washington  Sch  Corp.,  Pekin        '     "g" 

lnd-69-C-1702 Scott  Co.  SO  No.  2,  Scottsville  9  '" 

Ind  69  C  1703 West  Washington  Sch.  Corp.,  Campbellsburg    9 

lnd-69  C  1704 Scolt  Co.  S.D,  Austin  9 '" 

Ind  69  C  1705 North  Central  Sch.  Corp.,  Palmyra  8 

Kans-70-C-3 Derby  Unit.  S.D.  No.  260...  5"" 

Kans-70  C-206. 
Kans  70  C  801.. 
Kans  69  C  1701 . 
Kans  69  C-1 702. 
Kans  70  C  1802. 


17 

21 

21 

17 

14 

14 


1... 
5... 


Ft.  Leavenworth  Unit.  S.D 2 

Auburn-Washburn  Un  f.  S.D.  No.  437,  topeka   2 

Osage  City  Unit.  S.D.  No.  420 5 

Unrt.  S.D.  No.  503,  Parsons 5 

Unif.S.D.  No.  337,  Mayetta 2 

Ky-69  C-1601 Jefferson  Co.  S.D,  Louisville 3 

Me  70  C-1... Limestone  Sch.  Dept 2 

Md-69  C  1 - .  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Harbord  Co..  Bel  Air 2. . 

Md  70  C  3 Bd  of  Ed.  of  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Annapolis  .  1 

Md  69  C  7  .  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Leonardtown  . 

Md  69  C  8    Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Prince  George's  Co.,  Upper 

Marlboro. 

Mass-69  C  605 Town  ot  Shirley  Sch.  Committee 3 

Mass^9  C  1701...  North  Andover Sch.  Committee 6  . 

Mich  70-C-217 Oscoda  Area  Schs.  10 

Mich  69  C  416 Rudyard  Twp.  S.D.  No.  11 11 

Mich  69  C-1701...  Baldwin  Community  Schools 9 

M!ch-69-C-1702....  Oakridge  Pub.  Schs.  9 

Minn-69-C-5. ISO.  No.  12,  Circle  Pines 3 

Minn-69  C-601 I.S.D  No.  386,  Baudette 7 

Miss-70-C  202 Long  Beach  Municipal  S.D 5.. 

Mtss-69-G-701 Jackson  Co.  Unit  S.D. ,  Pascagoula.  5 

MO-69-C-I8 Oak  Grove  Reorganized  SO   R-VI...  .  4  and  S" 

MO-69-C-206 Ft.  Osage  Reorg.  S.D  ,  Independence.  4 

MO-70-C-206 Ft.  Osage  S.D.  R-1,  Independence 4 

MO-69-C-801 HarrisonvilleHS.O.  No.  IX 4  . 

MO-69-C-805 Raymore-PeculiarS.D.-ll 4 

M0-70-C-I8OI Richmond  S.D.  R-XIII .  6 

Mo-<9-C-1505 HazelwoodS.O  .  2 

MO-69-C-1601 Ft.  ZumwaltS.O.,  O'Fallon 9 

Mont-7O-C-501.... " 

Mont- 70-0-1801... 

Nebr-70-C-l 

Nebr-fi9-C-502 

Nebr-70-C-801... 


S.D.  No.  16,  Havre. 2 

Harlem  H.S.D 2 

S.D.  of  the  City  of  Bellevue 2 

Macy  Pub.  S.D 1 

S.D.  of  Papillion 2  .  „ 

Nev-70-C-603 Clark  Co.  S.D..  Las  Vegas I 

N.J-70-C  210 Bd.  ot  Ed..  Boro.  of  Eatontown 3 

N.J-69-C-511 Linwood  Bd.  of  Ed 2    . 

N.J-69-C-601 Burlington  Twp.  Bd.  of  Ed..  Fountain 6.  . 

N.J-70-C-1104 Monmouth  Reorganized  H.S.D 3 

N.J-69  C  1501 Washington  Twp.  Pub.  Schs.,  Sewell 1 

N.J-69  C  1701 Somers  Point  Bd.  ol  Ed 2 

N.  Mex-70-C-l Alamogordo  Municipal  S.D.  No.  l^. 2 

N.  Mex-70  C-407..  Town  of  Bernalillo  S.D 1 

N.  Mex-70-C-501..  Clovis  Municipal  SO.  No.  1 2 

N.  Mex-70  C  503..  Cloudcroft  Municipal  S.D.  No.  1... 2 

N.Y-70  C  804 Central  SO.  No.  1.  Town  ot  Highland 27 

N.  Car-60-C-4 Cumberland  Co.  Bd.  of  Ed.  Fayettevtile 7 „ 

N.  Dak-69-C-401...  St  John  Public  SO.  No.  3 1 

N.  Dak-69-C-604...  Glenburn  Public  S.O.  No.  3 2 

N.  Dak-69-1102....  Oak  Grove  S.D.  No.  12.  Cannon  Ball 2 

N.  Dak-70-C-1405  .  Solen  Public  S.O.  No.  1 2 

Ohio-69-C-429 Southeast  Local  S.D.,  Ravenna 11 

Ohio-69-C-901 Jefferson  Twp,  Local  S.D.,  Dayton 3 

Ohio-69-C-1701....  North  Olmsted  City  Schs 23 

Okla-70-C-l I.S.D.  No.  52,  Midwest  City 4 

Okla-69-C-415 Claremore  I.S.D.  No.  1 2 

Okla-69  C-436 Vian  I.S.D.  No.  2 2 

Okla-69-C^09 Noble  I.S.D 4 

Okla-70-C-906 Hobart  I.S.D.  No.  1 4 

Oreg  69-C-13 Jeff erson  Co.  S.  0.  No.  509J,  Madras 2 

Pa-69-C-603 Pocono  Mountain  S.D 15 

R.1-70-C-1 Town  ol  Middletown  School  Committee 1 

R.1-69  C-401 Newport  Sch.  Sppt „ 1 


Public  Law 

815  funds 

(applicant's 

request) 


J55,025 

115,000 
31,200 
41,000 

106,400 
60,000 
40,000 

45,005 
374,850 
467,415 

55,300 

510. 000 
77.000 

70.000 

40. 000 

50.000 

80. 000 

17.150 

21.0GO 

60.00U 

300.000 

154. 009 

180. 480 

150.  000 

200. 000 

120. 000 

1, 490, 3C8 

153, 000 

75,000 

75,000 

1, 300,  000 

40,000 

922. 460 

1,043,542 

336, 063 

23, 450 

179,560 

130,000 

3, 400,  000 

750, 000 

372, 000 

1, 500. 000 

800. 000 

1,468.000 

100.000 
500, 000 
300, 000 

91,000 
120,  000 
609, 445 
144,963 

65, 500 
208. 350 
117.550 

61,920 
120. 000 

90.000 

80.000 

32,400 

92,000 
660,000 
135,405 
314,000 
353,887 
1,216.456 
595.400 
200.000 
2,543.800 
300,000 

55, 800 
170,000 
375,000 
361,770 

65,000 
918,953 
359,000 
324, 788 
273, 146 
500. 000 
347.090 
219. 228 

22.605 
175,000 
127.000 
152.000 
200.000 
120.000 
655.649 
195.200 

77.880 
128.275 
157,440 
283.240 
350,000 
1. 000, 000 
2,500,000 
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PUBLIC  LAW  815-1969  AND  1970  APPLICATIONS  FILED  FOR  THE  JUNE  25,  1969, 
CUTOFF  DATE— Continued 

(The  hgures  listed  below  represent  amounts  requested  by  applicants.  It  should  be  noted  that,  on 
the  average,  school  districts'  grants  usually  nrm-up  to  approximately  75  percent  of  the  funds 
requestedl 


Application  No.       Name  of  applicant  school  district 


Congressional 
district 


R1-70-C-401 Newport  Sch.  Sept  

Tex-70-C-2 Ysleta  I.S.D,  El  Paso 

Tex-69-C-64 Northside  I.S.D.,  San  Antonio 

Tex-70-C-213 Burkburnett I  SO 

T«x-70-&-504 Northeast  I.S.D.,  San  Antonio 

Tex-70-C-803 Iowa  Park  ISO. 

Tex-69-C-804 Judson  I.S.D.,  Converse 

Tex-69-C-1504 Medina  Valley  I.S.D.,  Castroville... 

Tex-69-C-1701 Sherman  I.S.D 4 

Tex-69-C-1702 Northwest  ISO,  Justin J3-.- 

Tex«9-C-1703 Lake  Dallas  I.S.D.... 13... 

Tex-70-C-1801 United  Cons.  I.S.D.,  Laredo 23    .. 

Utah-70-C-3 Weber  Co.  S.D,  Ogden 1 


1 

....  16 

....  20. 21.  and  23. 

....  13 

....  20. 21, and  23. 

....  13 

....  20,21,8nd23. 
23 


Public  Law 

815  funds 

(applicant's 

request) 


$3,000,000 

742,500 

1,500.000 

410,000 

2,210,625 

210,000 

499, 140 

67,  500 

300,000 

65,000 

60.000 

624,000  , 

4,lSS,200l 


PUBLIC  LAW  815-1969  AND  1970  APPLICATIONS  FILED  FOR  THE  JUNE  25,  1969, 
CUTOFF  DATE— Continued 

[The  figures  listed  below  represent  amounts  requested  by  applicants.  It  shoukJ  be  noted  that,  on 
the  average,  school  districts'  grants  usually  firm-up  to  approximately  75  percent  otthe  funds 
feqaestedj 


Application  No.       Name  ot  applicant  school  district 


Congressional 
district 


Public  Law 

815  funds 

(applicant's 

request) 


Utah-70-C-4 Bd.  ol  Ed.  of  Davis  Co.,  Farmington 1  

Va-75-C-14 -.  Sch.  Bd.  of  King  George  Co.,  King  George...  8 

Va-69-C-17 Co.  Sch.  Bd.  of  Prince  William  Co.,  Ma-    t 

nassas. 

Wash-«9-C-34 . .        Central  Kitsap  SO.  No  401 ,  Silverdale 1  and  6. 

Wash-70-C-59 South  Kitsap  S.D.  No.  402 1  and  6. 

Wash-69-C-513...     North  Macon  SO.  No.  403.... 3 

Wash-70-C-1701.--  Grand  Coulee  SO  No  55-201-205J 4 

Guam-69-C-601.        Dept.  of  Ed.,  territory  of  Guam 

Guam-70-C-601 .    do 


$2, 500, 000 

146.520 

3,500,000 

400,000 

150,000 

40,000 

993,734 

3,115,096 

6,387,205 


Grand  total  (191  school  districU) U40,902,190 


I  $140,902,190  at  75  percent  $105,676,642.  August— Changed  to  $142,335,840  at  75  percent  equals  $106,751,880. 


The  Need  for  Pull  Funding  or  Public  Law 
874 

(By  Ellsworth  S.  Statler,  Ph.  D..  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Metropolitan  School  Dis- 
trict of  Lawrence  Township,  Marlon 
County,  Ind.) 

THE     SCHOOL    DISTRICT 

Location  and  Organisation. — The  School 
District  is  a  part  of  the  Indianapolis  metro- 
politan area.  It  encompasses  that  part  of 
Lawrence  Civil  Township  lying  outside  the 
City  of  Indianapolis  and  is  located  northeast 
of  the  Ctiy. 

The  School  District  Includes  the  territory 
of  the  original  Lawrence  School  Township 
and  is  governed  by  a  five-member  board  of 
education  elected  in  a  non-partisan  election 
serving  four-year  staggered  terms,  receiving 
only  nominal  compensation.  Its  present 
board  members  are  a  housewife  and  business 
and  professional  men  of  good  standing  in 
the  community.  The  School  District  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Superintendent  of  Schools 
with  an  administrative  staff,  using  up-to- 
date  business  methods,  Including  machine 
accounting. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  School  Dis- 
trict.— ^The  School  District  has  an  estimated 
population  of  41,000  persons  and  covers  46 
square  miles.  The  School  district  is  excep- 
tionally well  located  with  relation  to  high- 
ways, roads  and  available  land  for  expansion 
In  technical  industrial  and  commercial  use. 
Its  major  areas  of  concentrated  use  are  served 
by  the  Sanitary  District  of  the  City  of  In- 
dianapolis and  by  the  Indianapolis  Water 
Company,  the  Indianapolis  Power  and  Light 
Company  and  Citizens  Gas  (Company.  It  is 
intersected  by  main  lines  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroads,  by 
the  original  Indianapolis  by-pass,  U.S.  100, 
and  by  the  new  freeway  by-pass  1-465.  1-69, 
now  under  contract,  enters  it  from  the 
northeast.  Interchanges  are  well  located  for 
use  of  industry  within  the  School  District.  It 
Is  also  served  by  a  substantial  network  of 
State  and  U.S.  highways  which  the  interstate 
highway  system  will  relieve. 

The  School  District  contains  major  mili- 
tary establishments.  Including  Port  Benjamin 
Harrison;  the  United  States  Army  Finance 
Center,  employing  approximately  14.000  per- 
sons; the  United  States  Army  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral School. 

The  School  District's  tax  base  has  not  quite 
kept  equal  pace  with  its  enrollment.  This  is 
partially  due  to  the  burden  of  educating — 
beyond  fair  share — the  1.143  Federally  "re- 
lated" pupils  or  some  12.6%  of  its  pupil  pop- 
ulation who  obtain  from  Port  Benjamin  Har- 
rison resident  military  and  "off  post''  military 
and  related  personnel. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  dollar 
worth  of  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  at  more 
than  $70,000,000.  equal  to  the  taxable  prop- 


erty or  assessed  taxable  value  of  property  in 
the  remainder  of  the  Township  within  the 
Metropolitan  School  District. 

The  employees,  civilian,  as  well  as  armed 
services,  have  ready  access  to  the  schools  of 
this  Township.  Currently  there  are  1.143  pu- 
pils whose  family  support  is  gained  from 
their  parents'  employment  or  deployment  on 
the  military  installation.  Of  these.  417  are 
residents  on  the  "Poet",  237  from  military 
households,  "off  post"  and  489  whose  parents 
are  employed  as  civilians  on  the  Federal 
Property. 

In  1968-69  the  cost  for  educating  eecb 
Metropolitan  School  District  erf  Lawrence 
Township  child  was  $634.00.  The  Federal 
Government,  however,  paid  only  $278.22  or 
forty-four  per  cent  of  the  cost  for  educating 
the  children  who  are  in  the  schools  because 
of  relation  with  personnel  of  the  military 
establishment.  The  other  citizens  of  this 
township  made  up  the  difference,  thereby 
subsidizing  the  Federal  responsibility  to  the 
extent  of  56  per  cent.  This  is  an  unfair  bur- 
den tor  a  constituency  that  carries  its  present 
burden  well  because  it  is  interested  in  educa- 
tion. Moreover  the  Federal  CJovernment  has 
access  to  one  of  the  fine,  well  managed  qual- 
ity educational  ssrstems  for  children  of  its 
dependents.  It  has,  therefore,  a  decided  In- 
terest In  maintaining  its  fair  share  in  order 
that  quality  education  may  be  provided  chil- 
dren of  itfi  dependents  and  in  no  way  de- 
tracting from  the  quality  to  be  maintained 
for  other  children. 

The  citizens  of  this  Township  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  oriented  in  the  professional, 
technical,  managerial  occupations.  The  vast 
majority  of  new  residences  are  in  the  forty- 
sixty  thousand  dollar  bracket.  The  homes 
bring  In  more  children  than  assessed  value 
for  taxation  produces  in  revenue;  the  State 
makes  up  the  difference. 

While  of  high  income  capacity  as  property 
owners,  they  are  near  their  limits  on  taxa- 
tion and  should  not  be  expected  (nor  will 
they  be  likely  to  do  this)  overburden  them- 
selves. Their  burden  could  be  reduced  and 
made  more  fair  If  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  Its  fair  share  of  its  obligation 
for  educating  children  of  its  personnel. 

Numerous  phenomena  exert  themselves 
regarding  the  military  personnel  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  are  characteristic  evinced: 
they  pay  no  income  taxes  to  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Thus  the  entire  State  of  Indiana 
subsidizes  further  the  education  of  these 
children  in  the  School  Foimdation  Program. 
The  attached  sheets  provide  statistical 
data  regarding  the  situation.  A  map  shows 
the  proportion  of  the  Township  which  is 
embraced  by  Port  Benjamin  Harrison. 

The  value  of  land  potential  for  develop- 
ment is  unusually  high,  for  that  of  the  Mili- 
tary Reservation  would  exceed  $3,500  per 
acre  at  current  "raw"  land  prices.  The  instal- 


lations on  the  Fort  are  extremely  valuable 
and  If  no  other  method  can  be  derived  for 
equalizing  responsibility,  the  Congress  and 
military  services  should  permit  the  local 
taxing  unit  to  assess  the  property  at  the 
one-third  of  "market  value"  the  same  as 
civilian  Installations  or  properties  experi- 
ences. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations. — The 
present  situation  Is  analogous  to  others 
where  the  Congress  has  neglected  its  duty. 
For  many  years  teachers  in  the  dependency 
schools  around  the  world  were  underpaid, 
making  incomes  grossly  below  the  average 
for  American  city  school  systems.  In  fact  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States  declared  It  unprofessional  to 
accept  positions  in  these  dependency  schools. 
Finally  the  Congress  tended  to  equalize  com- 
pensation and  by  similar  token,  now  the 
Congress  must  accept  its  responsibility  and 
it  must  bear  the  burden  of  educating  those 
displaced  at  its  pleasure  and  who  Impact 
and  extend  the  normal  of  school  systems 
such  as  that  of  Metropolitan  School  District 
of  Lawrence  Township. 

The  writer  would  be  professionally  and 
intellectually  dishonest  if  he  did  not  admon- 
ish that  Government  for  which  he  has  had 
the  utmost  respect  lind  petition  it  to  look 
more  favorably  upon  education,  the  Institu- 
tion whose  quality  equates  that  of  oxir  other 
basic  institutions,  the  family,  the  govern- 
ment, the  economic,  and  the  moral  (or  re- 
ligious) .  Certainly  the  obligation  of  "paying 
up"  on  P.L.  874  Is  but  a  minute  considera- 
tion In  the  total  budget  of  our  National 
Government. 

Mr.  Habtke.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  Indi- 
ana fairs  relatively  better  than  do  many 
other  states,  I  believe  the  principle  to  be  im- 
portant, and  I  would  urge  that  P.L.  816  be 
funded  to  provide  full  entitlement  to  the  eli- 
gible districts  as  soon  as  they  qualify.  School 
Districts  ought  not  to  have  to  wait  year  after 
year  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  its 
bills. 

COLLEGE   AND   tTNn'ERSITY   CONSTRtlCTlON   NEEDS 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  defects.  In 
my  Judgment,  in  the  budget  as  submitted, 
rectified  only  in  a  token  manner  in  HJt 
13111,  as  it  passed  the  House,  was  the  failure 
to  realistically  provide  for  college  construc- 
tion needs. 

The  $33  million  added  for  four-year  under- 
graduate construction,  I  am  informed,  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  that  amount  was 
the  same  as  had  been  appropriated  in  FY 
1968.  Overlooked  was  the  fact  that  in  FY  1969 
there  was  available  as  carry-over  money  an 
additional  $100  mlUlon. 

To  bring  equity  Into  the  picture  we  should 
at  the  least  therefore  supply  for  this  purpose 
an  additional  $100  million.  But  this  Is  not 
adequate.  It  takes  time  from  the  assurance 
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of  funding  tintll  a  facility  Is  open  for  occu- 
pancy. The  college  population  potential 
steadily  and  predictably  rises  each  year.  There 
■re  more  qualified  and  ready  students  seek- 
ing collegiate  and  graduate  training  each 
year.  We  have,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  heard 
from  other  witnesses  a  facility  deficit  of 
growing  proportions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inadequate  funding  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  has  been  a 
drag  on  the  potential  progress  of  many  col- 
leges and  universities  in  my  own  State  of 
Indiana.  In  fiscal  year  1969  alone  the  Junior 
colleges  of  my  state  had  unmet  construction 
needs  of  over  t2%  million  while  the  com- 
parable figure  for  four  year  institutions 
reached  almost  93  million.  Considering  the 
fact  that  Indiana  is  but  one  of  fifty  states 
which  desperately  needs  federal  funding  in 
order  to  meet  the  construction  demands  of 
its  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the 
amounts  which  would  be  appropriated  under 
both  the  administration  budget  and  H.R. 
13111   are  pitifully  inadequate. 

The  full  funding  of  the  authorization  for 
two-year,  fotir-year  and  graduate  facility 
construction  would  involve  only  $936  mil- 
lion—certainly a  very  minor  sum  in  an  econ- 
omy whose  gross  national  product  Is  ap- 
proaching t3  trillion — and  even  a  very  minor 
sum  In  a  federal  budget  of  about  9200  MI- 
Uon.  Provisions  of  the  full  amount  would 
scarcely  afTect  even  the  most  sensitive  eco- 
nomic measuring  devices  we  have  established 
to  guard  against  inflation.  But  I  think  that 
a  valid  argument  can  be  made  that  this  t3rpe 
of  construction,  devoted  as  it  Is  to  Improv- 
ing productivity  of  young  people,  can  in  the 
long  run  be  actually  considered  as  a  disin- 
flationary move  since  it  enables  the  creation 
of  real  wealth. 

I  ask  that  you  give  very  serious  considera- 
tion to  funding  at  a  level  of  9525  million  for 
FT  1970  and  9986  milUon  for  FT  1971. 

KAJOB    PXOCKAMS    AND    ESTABLISHZD    PROCRAMS 


Title  I  ESEA 

kTr.  Chairman:  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Indian* 
last  April  provided  me  with  a  breakdown  of 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  Indiana  schools 
under  Title  I  ESEA  authorities  for  FY  1969. 
It  is  an  impressive  list,  as  is  the  funding  pro- 
vided institutionalized  state  agency  educa- 
tion for  efforts  for  handicapped,  migratory, 
neglected  and  daUnquent  children. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  strongly  urge 
that  Title  I  money  be  increased  over  HJl. 
13111  to  a  FT  1970  level  of  915  bUlion  and  in 
FT  1971  that  this  be  Increased  to  91. 750  bil- 
lion. It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  now  being  readied  for  Senate  floor 
action  later  this  month  will  provide  in  its 
formula  for  entitlement  substantial  Increase 
In  the  amounts  generated  through  a  liberal- 
izing of  the  Income  factor.  I  say  this  because 
I  am  increasingly  aware  of  the  need  to  bring 
Title  I  benefits  to  many  more  schools  than 
can  now  be  accommodated.  To  do  this  will 
require  for  the  future  far  more  money  than 
we  have  been  willing  to  appropriate  in  the 
past.  Tet  the  needs  of  our  suburban  com- 
munities for  educational  support  are  growing 
ever  more  imperative. 

Title  n  ESEA 
Perhaps  the  most  appreciated  aspect  of 
Pli.  89-10  was  the  fact  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  found  a  way  under  the  Su- 
preme Court  holdings  to  bring  an  essential 
teaching  tool  to  all  of  our  children.  Title  n 
of  ESEA,  now  funded  In  HJl.  13111  at  950 
million  was  once — Just  a  year  or  two  ago — 
funded  at  9100  million.  I  suggest  that  we  not 
regress  and  I  xirge  that  this  larger  sum  be 
provided  for  FT  1970  rUlng  In  FT  1971  to 
9125  million.  Since  about  half  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  country  still  lack  a 
centralized  library,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  an  unmet  need  still  exists  in  this  area. 


Title  III  ESEA 

Supplementary  Services  and  Centers  under 
Title  III  ESEA,  with  an  authorization  for  FT 
1970  of  9566.5  mlUion  is  proposed  to  be 
funded  in  H.B.  13111  at  only  9164.8  million. 
Since  this  program  has  been  stunted  in  the 
past,  it  has  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  show 
what  benefits  is  could  bring  if  adequately 
funded. 

I  ask  9173  million  for  FT  1970  rising  to 
9233  million  in  FT  1971. 

IMPACT    Am    PROGRAMS 

(Section  2,  Title  I,  Public  Law  874  and  Sec- 
tion 4,  Title  1,  Public  Law  874) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  non-funding  In 
H.R.  13111  of  two  sections  of  P.L.  874. 

Apparently  these  two  rather  important 
parts  of  the  impact  laws  were  left  out  in- 
advertently by  the  House.  The  total  cost  to 
put  these  two  parts  back  In  the  bill  is 
small,  but  some  of  the  schools  would  suffer 
severely  without  these  funds.  I  list  below  the 
school  districts  and  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  lost. 

Section  4,  title  J,  Public  Law  874  applicants, 

school  year  1967-68 
(Name  of  school  district  and  entitlement) 
Colorado: 
Harrison  School  District  No.  2, 

El  Paso  Coimty 998,323 

£1  Paso  County  School  District 

No.  3 82,766 

Florida:  Brevard  County  Building 

of  Public  Instruction 688,419 

Kansas:    Unified    School    District 

No.  37,  Shawnee  County 05,543 

Nebraska:  School  District  of  Belle- 

vue,  Sarpy  County 306,314 


Total  section  4  fiscal  year 
1968  entitlements,  Utle  I. 
PubUc  Law  874 1,270,365 

Public  Law  entitlements  given  above  rep- 
resents 100  percent  estimated  entitlements. 

Proration  required  for  fiscal  year  1968:  98 
percent. 

Section  2,  title  I,  Public  Law  874  applicants, 

school  year  1967-68 
(Name  of  school  district  and  entitlement) 

ARKANSAS 

White  Hall  School  District  No. 

27,   Jefferson   County 93,987 

Greenwood  School  District  No. 

25,  Sebastian  County 25,450 


CALIFORNIA 

Hueneme  School  District.  Ven- 
tura   County 52,951 

Deluz  School  District,  San  Diego 
County    7,250 

Fallbrook    Union    High    School 

District,  San  Diego  County 154,  220 

Fallbrook  Union  School  District, 
San  Diego  County 205,200 

Oceanside  Union  School  District, 
San  Diego  County . 702,405 

San  Miguel  Junction  Union 
School  District,  San  Luis 
Obispo  County 1,770 

Valle  Lindo  School  District,  Los 

Angeles    County 58,030 

Washington  Union  School  Dis- 
trict, Monterey  County 1,911 

San  Antonio  Union  School  Dis- 
trict, Monterey  County 1,974 

Los  Alamitoe  School  District, 
Orange  County 131,729 

French     Oulch-Whlskey     Town 

USD,  Shasta  County 8,168 

rLORIDA 

Walton  County  Board  of  PubUc 
Instruction   34,362 
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school  year  1967-68 — Continued 

CSOBGIA 

Liberty  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion        118, 848 

Clay  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion - 7,337 

lUJNOIS 

Wilmington  Comm.  Unit  SJ3.  No 

209U,  Will  County 62,610 

Elwood  Comm.  Cons.  SU.  No  203 

WIU    County __[         14  go^ 

Oiant  City  Comm.  Cons.  SJJ.  No. 

130,  Jackson   County '_ 

Downers  Grove  School  District  No" 

66,  Du  Page  Coimty 

INDIANA 

MetropoUtan       School       District, 

Charlestown  Twp.,  Clark  Co... 
Utica     School     Township,     Clark 

County   

N.  Vermillion  Comm.  Sch.  Corp., 

Vermillion    County 20  176 

Nineveh-Hensley-Jackson    United 

Sch.  Corp..  Johnson  Co 20,511 

Percy  Central  Comm.  Sch.  Corp. 

Perry  County 


4,563 
4.748 

20,  820 
9,825 


4,033 


KANSAS 

CSD    No.    3,     Woodson 


5.824 
11,246 
31,598 

7,808 


Toronto 
County 

Unified  8D  No.  475,  Geary  Coimty. 

Unified  SD  No.  378,  Riley  County. 

Unified  SD  No.  324,  Phillips  Coun- 
ty   

Unified     SD    No.     272,     Mitchell 
County 20,  844 

Elk  Valley  UnU.  SD  No.  283,  Elk 
County  

Unif .  SJD.  No.  343,  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty   

Unified     SD    No.    340.     Jefferson 
County  

Oskalooea    Unified    SD    No.    341, 
Jefferson  County 

Blue  Valley  Unlf.  SD  No.  384,  Ri- 
ley County 

Unified  SD  No.  277,  Jewel  Countyl 

Unified  SD  No.  379,  Clay  Center, 
Clay  County 

Eureka  Unified  SD  No.  389,  Green- 
wood County 

KKNTUCKT 

Trigg  County  School  District 

Wayne  County  School  District 

Russell  County  Board  of  Educa- 


tion 


Lyon  County  Board  of  Education. 

MICHIGAN 

Alcona  Community  Schools,  Al- 
cona County 

Watersmeet  Township  SD,  Goge- 
bic  County 

Marenisco  School  District,  Gogebic 
County  

inssissiPFi 

Hancock  County  Unit  School 

MissonRi 
Center  SD  No.  58,  Jackson  County. 
Winona  Public  SD  R-m,  Shannon 

County 

Benton  Coimty  SD  No.  R-10 

NEBRASKA 

School  District  No.  1-C,  CUy 
County 

MCW    JERSET 

City  of  Burlington  Building  of  Ed- 
ucation, Bxirllngton  Covmty 

NEW  YORK 

CSD  No.  1,  Towns  of  Antwerp,  et 
al.  Jefferson  Co . 


282 

6,387 

7,489 

0.884 

33,784 
1,366 

18,  752 

4.048 

36,822 

13,799 

28.  066 
18,  261 

6,446 

87,307 

8,749 

10.230 

297,000 

601 
0 

3,693 


61.616 


1.404 
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Section  2,  title  I.  Public  Law  874  applicants, 
school  year  1967-68 — Continued 

OHIO 

Mad  River  Twp.  Local  SD,  Mont- 
gomery  County   

Windham  Exempted  Village  SD, 
Portage  County 

Southeast  Local  SD,  Portage 
County 

Maplewood  Local  SD,  Trumbull 
County    

OKLAHOMA 

Haywood    ISD    No.    88,    PitUburg 

County   

Canadian   ISD,   No.   2,   Pittsburg 

County   

Crowder    ISD    No.    28,    Pittsburg 

County 

Fanshawe   ISD   No.    39,   Le   Flore 

County    

Le   Flore    DSD   No.    16,   Lo   Flore 

County    

Eufaula     ISD    No.     1.     Mcintosh 

County    

Hodgen    DSD    No.    14,    Le    Flore 

County    

Locust  Grove  ISD  No,   17,  Mayes 

County    

Fovil  ISD  No.  7,  Rogers  County... 
Longdale     DSD     No.     70,     Blaine 

County   

Stidham  .  ISD    No.    3,    Mcintosh 

County    

Braggs      ISD      No.   3,      Mcintosh 

County    

Uttle  Axe  Dep.  No.  70,  Cleveland 

County    

Vlan      ISD      No.      2,      Sequoyah 

County    

WoodviUe    DSD    No.    4,    Marshall 

County    

Reydon   ISD   No.    6,    Roger   MllU 

Coimty   

Chelsea  ISD,  No.  3,  Rogers  County. 
Crawford  DSD  No.  11,  Roger  MilU 

County 

Colbert  ISD  No.  4,  Bryan  County.. 
Tishmingo  ISD  No.   20  Johnston 

County 

Cookson    DSD    No.     1,    Cherokee 

County 

Wlster  ISD  No.  9,  Le  Flore  Coimty. 
AUuwe  ISD  No.  50,  Nowata  County 
Blackgum  DSD  No.  33,  Sequoyah 

County    

Prue  DSD  No.  50,  Osage  County... 
Butler  ISD  No.  46,  Custer  County. 
Keystone     DSD     No.     15,     Tulsa 

County   

Osage  DSD  No.  49,  Osage  County. 
Falls     DSD     No.     31,     Cleveland 

County    

Nlda  DSD  No.  58,  Johnston  County 
Ravia  ISD  No.  10,  Johnston  County 

Cobb  ISD  No.  1,  Bryan  County 

Eagletown  DSD  No.  13,  McCurtain 

County 

Tanglewood    DSD    No.    20,   Tulsa 

County   

Enville  DSD  No.  7,  Love  County. - 
Bowrlng  SD  No.  7,  Osage  County. 
Heavener    ISD    No.    3,    Le    Flore 

County 

Keys  DSD  No.  6,  Cherokee  County. 
Gum  Springs  DSD  No.  69,  Sequo- 
yah County 

Keota  ISD  No.  43,  Haskell  County 


988. 482 
31,730 
58,586 
10, 671 

2,230 

5,032 

1,100 

4,555 

3.593 

9,445 

1,374 

8,354 
2,296 

5,423 

3,027 

4,476 

702 

2,562 

1,575 

3,487 
2,610 

1,452 
2.720 

6.118 

2,347 

4.228 

14,003 

454 
1.342 
2,073 

3.614 
2,127 

1,732 

6,453 

1,471 

885 

3,092 

956 
1,409 
1,815 

2,869 
805 

1,749 
8.480 


Section  2.  title  I.  Public  Law  t74  applicants, 
school  year  1967-68 — Continued 

BOtTTH   DAKOTA 

Pickstown  ISD  No.  06,  Charles  Mix 
County    

Douglas  CSD  No.  3,  Pennington 
County    

Interior  ISD  No.  55,  Jackson 
County    

TENNESSEE 

Stewart  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation     


PENNSTLVANIA 

Centennial  School  District,  Bucks 

County    804,845 

Warren  County  School  District...        28,  692 

SOXTTH   CAROLINA 

McCormick  SD  No.  4.  McCormlck 
County   

School  DUtrlct  No.  4.  Anderson 
County   13.660 


9373 

44.881 

1,924 


16.465 


GatesvUle  ISD.  Coryell  County...  9,407 

Zavella  ISD,  Angelina  County 3,629 

Speeglevllle        ISD,        McLennan 

County    2,122 

Brookeland  ISD.  Jasper  County..  7,520 

Comstock  ISD,  Val  Verde  County..  6, 878 

Broaddus  ISD.  Rockwall  County.-  1,912 
EtoUe    CSD   No.    10,   Nacogdoches 

County    736 

Total  section  2,  Public  Law 
874  payments,  fiscal  year 
1968   3,013,324 

Proration  1968:  98  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  subcommittee 
to  remove  this  Inequity  and  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  these  programs,  which  as  you  know 
relate  to  areas  having  a  continuing  burden  of 
federally  related  students  or  who  have  suf- 
fered sharp  and  sudden  increases  in  federally 
connected  enrollments. 

Further,  since  P.L.  874  is  an  entitlement 
based  upon  the  numbers  of  children  meet- 
ing the  statutory  requirements.  I  suggest 
that  the  area  be  fully  funded  at  9650  million, 
rather  than  at  the  9587  million  in  H.R.  13111 
for  both  FT  1970  and  FT  1971. 

TITLE    rv:    ESEA 

The  Cooperative  Research  Act  in  HJl. 
13111  carries  funds  of  about  985.75  million 
for  educational  research  and  training.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  dollar  celling  In  the  au- 
thorization. I  sometimes  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  short-changed.  This  was  one 
area  in  which  even  the  Nixon  budget  was 
sparse  to  the  point  of  emaciation;  even  so. 
funding  was  cut  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  Committee  and  was  not  restored 
on  the  floor.  I  believe  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion estimate  to  the  Department  of  HEW  of 
9161.7  million  is  realistic.  Surely  in  private 
industry  we  would  plow  back  into  researeh 
and  development  5  %  of  our  c^eratlonal  costs. 
For  0£.  this  would  be  about  9200  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  light  of  this,  the  request 
that  you  will  have  received  from  the  spokes- 
man for  educational  research  and  training 
for  the  inclusion  of  an  item  in  the  1970  ap- 
propriations measure  of  the  President's 
budget  figure  of  9115  million  is  well  warrant- 
ed, as  is  the  9161.755  miUlon  for  flacal  1071. 

TITLE    V:    ESEA STRENCTBENINC    STATE 

DEPARTMENTS    OF   EDUCATION 

In  the  enabling  legislation,  the  Senate 
has  taken  care  to  build  into  Federal  support 
for  the  states  a  local  system  capability  for 
evaluation  and  analysis  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams. Such  support  at  the  state  level  to  im- 
prove the  planning  capability  of  State  De- 
partments of  Education  in  the  interests  of 
providing  better  services  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts is  an  investment  In  future  economy 
which  we  neglect  at  our  peril. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  urge  a 
95.25  million  Increase  for  flscal  1070  over 
the  929.75  million  figure  carried  In  H.R. 
13111.  In  this  connection,  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me  is  that  a  portion  of  the  plan- 
ning money  under  the  terms  of  the  substan- 
tive legislation  flows  to  the  loca.  school  dis- 
trict and,  therefore,  when  we  support  State 
departments  of  education  by  Title  V,  we  ar* 
also  giving  an  opportunity  to  our  local  school 


districts  to  Improve  their  services.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  rec- 
ommending to  you  for  flscal  year  1071  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  this  item  of  910  million, 
making  a  total  of  946  million. 

TITLE    VI :    ESEA EDUCATION    FOR    HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  turn  to  Title  VI  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  we  en- 
ter an  area  that,  ever  since  1963,  has  been  of 
special  concern  to  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the 
programs  designed  to  obtain  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  our  young  people  with 
handicaps. 

Special  education  is  costly — unless  it  has 
the  protection  of  earmarked  funds,  the 
temptation,  I  fear.  Is  that  because  of  Its 
costliness  per  child,  services  in  this  area  are 
curtailed.  Tet  these  children  have  a  special 
claim  upon  our  sympathies  and  oiu'  affec- 
tion, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Title  VI 
came  Into  being.  This  authorization  of  9234 
million  is  not  much,  but  by  comparison  with 
the  936.8  mllUon  in  HJl.  13111  the  dUparlty 
between  the  goal  and  reality  Is  glaringly  ap- 
parent. We  must  not  forget  that  the  Carey 
Amendment,  accepted  on  the  House  floor, 
provided  no  funds  for  state  grants  under  Title 
VI. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  that  you  Increase 
funding  of  the  Title  In  FT  1970  to  967.61  mil- 
lion and  that  for  FT  1971,  under  forward 
funding,  we  provide  at  least  9114  million, 
even  though  this  amount  barely  approaches 
the  60%  authorization  level  of  a  program 
which  Is  truly  a  capital  Investment.  Unless 
we  provide  these  handicapped  children  an 
opportunity,  through  education,  to  develop 
the  limited  potentials  with  which  they  are 
endowed,  we  surely  will  have  to  pay,  in  fu- 
ture years,  a  disproportionate  cost  in  sup- 
port and  maintenance  from  public  funds. 
Here,  If  anywhere,  the  ancient  truism  that 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure"  Is  valid. 

So  Important  Is  the  planning  and  evalua- 
tion function  in  this  area  that  I  would  urge 
increased  funding  of  Section  403  of  PL  02- 
247  from  99.25  million  to  914  milUon  in  flscal 
year  1970  and  up  to  920  mllUon  In  flscal  year 
1971. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  urge  that  the  Early  Childhood  Edu- 
cation Act  for  Handicapped  Children  be  in- 
creased from  the  94  million  flscal  year  1970 
amount  carried  In  H.R.  13111  to  910  mUllon, 
and  912  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

TITLE    vn:     ESEA BiLlNCTXAL    EDUCATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  children  who  come  from 
other  than  EngUsh  speaking  famUles  face 
many  difficult  problems  as  they  enter  the 
school  systems  of  our  country.  Our  larger 
metropolitan  centers  are  particularly  aware 
of  the  acute  need  for  special  programs  de- 
signed to  cope  effecUvely  with  their  prob- 
lems. These  are  programs  which  have  tre- 
mendous support  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  since  they  realize  the  need 
for  thU  special  educational  assistance.  I  have 
been  informed  by  some  of  my  friends  in  the 
private  educaUonal  sector  that,  following 
curtailment  of  bilingual  programs  in  one  of 
our  major  cities,  the  mood  of  the  parente  in 
the  barrio  was  one  of  bewilderment  and 
frustration. 

Dr.  Flemmlng.  in  his  testimony  has,  I  be- 
lieve, indicated  to  you,  as  a  former  Secretary 
of  HEW  under  President  Elsenhower.  hU  ex- 
perience in  working  with  the  Urban  CoaU- 
tlon  the  problems  which  wUl  concern  us  tf 
we  do  not  realize  and  make  good  on  the  ex- 
pectations we  have  aroused.  I  think  we  should 
heed  his  warning  and  accept  tils  counseL 
For  thU  reason,  I  urge  that  the  flscal  year 
1070  funding  level  for  this  program  be  In- 
creased to  920  mlUion,  doubUng  In  FT  1071 
to  $40  million. 
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TTTLE    Vm:     KSEA — DROPOUT    PRIVENTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  again  we  have  an  area 
In  which  H.B.  13111  provides  less  funding 
than  requested  by  the  gaunt  figures  of  the 
Nixon  education  budget.  Dropout  prevention 
Is  an  area  of  major  concern  In  our  larger 
metropolitan  communities.  It  is  of  particular 
relevance  to  me,  as  a  Senator  from  Indiana, 
since  I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  adequate 
funding  In  order  that  the  urban  centers  of 
my  State  may  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  providing  the  quality  education 
for  disadvantaged  students  that  is  their 
birthright. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  suggest  that  for  fiscal 
year  1970  we  at  least  meet  the  Nixon  budget 
figure  of  $24  million  and  that  for  fiscal  year 
1971  It  be  Increased  to  $30  million. 

TITLE    VIll:     EDUCATIONAL,    BROADCASTING TITLE 

m  OF  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  your  responsi- 
bilities In  the  field  of  television,  I  know  that 
I  need  not  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  fi- 
nancing of  public  educational  television  un- 
der Title  III  of  the  Communications  Act,  but 
I  would  assure  you  of  my  support  for  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Subcommittee  to 
provide  full  funding  of  $15  million  In  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971.  , 

This  is  a  medium  of  public  education  of 
widespread  appeal  and  growing  influence.  I 
know  that  television  can  be  of  tremendous 
help  to  each  of  us  in  our  legislative  duties 
through  the  information  it  can  convey  to 
the  citizens  of  our  communities.  For  that 
reason,  I  pledge  to  you  my  firm  support  for 
this  budgetary  area. 

National  defense  education  programs 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  covered 
Title  n  of  NDEA.  I  would  now  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  other  titles  of  that  Act.  For  Title 
III,  matching  grants  to  the  states  for  equip- 
ment purchase  was  increased  by  the  House 
floor  action  from  zero  to  $78.7  million  for 
FY  1970. 1  have  only  the  highest  plaudits  for 
this  action.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  for 
FT  1971,  this  figure  be  raised  to  $170  million. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
despite  criticisms  which  have  been  offered, 
this  is  a  program  with  strong  grass  roots 
support.  This  support  comes  from,  among 
others,  the  classroom  teacher,  for  whose 
professional  benefit  the  program  is  primarily 
designed.  One  has  only  to  be  privileged,  as 
I  was  a  year  or  so  ago,  to  see  what  can  be 
done  by  a  master  teacher  equipped  with 
the  tools  of  his  profession  toward  arousing 
and  stimulating  the  interest  of  his  students. 
Although  the  equipment  and  materials  may 
occupy  only  10  minutes  of  a  50  minute  ses- 
sion, they  enable  the  remaining  40  minutes 
to  become  Incorporated  into  the  cbild's 
imderstandlng. 

The  recommendation  that  the  FY  1971  ap- 
propriation be  Increased  to  $170  million  was 
based,  in  part,  on  the  hope  that  $75  million 
of  that  amount  could  be  used  to  fund  the 
new  program  which  was  added  in  recent 
revisions  of  the  title.  Here  again  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  broadly  based  program  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  all  of  our  children  in  all  of  our 
schools. 

TITLE     IV :      NDEA FELLOWSHIP    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  what  many  econ- 
omists have  said  about  the  investment  In 
human  capital  represented  by  our  graduate 
schools;  this  investment  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  our  society. 

The  training  of  teachers  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary and  It  is  very  expensive,  but  the  return 
to  our  economy  amounts  to  about  25%  of 
the  increase  in  our  gross  national  product 
and  thus  makes  it  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  capital  Investment  that  we  can  describe. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  hope  that 
$75  million  could  be  allocated  In  FY  1970, 
and  a  like  amount  for  FY  1971. 


The  development  and  strengthening  of  our 
graduate  schools  through  assistance  pro- 
vided to  the  student  has  proved  effective  in 
the  past,  and,  further.  Is  one  of  our  best 
hopes  for  the  future.  It  is  a  program  which 
should  be  continually  developed  and  ex- 
panded If  we  are  to  be  equipped  with  the 
societal  tools  to  meet  the  challenges  which 
the  next  two  decades  will  place  before  our 
people. 

TFTLE    Vl:     NDEA LANGUAGE    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  world  power,  we  must 
recognize  the  importance  of  developing 
understanding  and  communication  with 
other  countries  and  cultures.  Certainly  for- 
eign language  development  is  a  requisite 
condition  for  international  understanding 
and  conununcation. 

Furthermore,  foreign  language  training 
pays  real  dividends  in  making  easier  the 
task  of  our  government,  and  all  of  our  busi- 
ness and  industrial  organizations. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  opposition 
generated  against  this  program,  and  I  would, 
therefore,  support  a  $5  million  Increase  In 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  a  $30  million  funding 
for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

International  Education  Act 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  that  a  similar  program,  authorized  un- 
der the  International  Education  Act,  be  given 
an  Initial  funding;  $90  million  is  authorized 
for  this  program. 

Although  the  Senate  has  traditionally  ap- 
proved funding  for  International  Education, 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  House  have  re- 
sulted in  its  removal  from  the  appropriations 
bill  in  conference. 

Because  it  is  a  new  program  which  ought 
to  be  started,  I  suggest  that  $3  million  In  the 
first  year  of  funding  would  be  sufficient  to 
activate  it,  and  that  this  be  increased  in  FY 
1971  to  $10  million,  so  that  it  may  develop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  certain  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  will  agree  that  it  has  been 
the  semantics  of  the  title  of  the  Act  which 
have  been  misleading.  We  should  keep  in 
mind  that  its  primary  purpose  Is  the 
strengthening  of  our  domestic  graduate  cen- 
ters of  excellence  in  all  disciplines  and  areas 
of  concern.  If  it  is  funded  properly  In  future 
years,  it  could  do  more  than  any  other  of  our 
measures  to  build  a  strong  graduate  school 
capability  In  each  of  our  states. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  your  Sub- 
committee reaffirm  the  actions  taken  by  your 
predecessors  and  supply  this  program  with 
the  funding  needed.  In  this  connection  also, 
I  would  commend  to  you  the  liberalization  of 
the  Special  Currency  Progtram  falling  within 
the  Office  of  Education  functions.  By  restor- 
ing the  money  eliminated  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee from  the  Nixon  budget  and  by  increas- 
ing It  to  $4  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
and  by  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
amounts  of  blocked  currency  which  could 
be  made  available  for  the  use  of  scholars 
working  in  the  five  or  six  countries,  partic- 
ularly India,  in  which  these  counterpart 
funds  are  to  be  found,  could  be  of  major 
help  to  many  academic  disciplines. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

I  particularly  urge  the  Committee  to  sup- 
port all  of  the  House  increases  In  Vocational 
Education  Act  funding  as  contained  in  H.R. 
13111.  I  would  even  hope  that  the  Senate 
could  demonstrate  Its  support  of  this  Act  by 
providing  for  FY  1970  a  token  Increase  of 
$10  million  above  the  House  figure,  and 
would  certainly  urge  that  for  fiscal  year  1971 
the  $870  million  of  the  authorization  be  ap- 
propriated. 

The  changes  we  have  made  In  the  substan- 
tive statutes  in  the  last  year  offer  great 
promise  if  we  provide  adequate  funding  for 
these  areas.  In  a  similar  fashion,  I  would 
hope  that  Part  F  of  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  would  be  given  spe- 
cific visibility  by  the  Subcommittee  by  pro- 


viding $25.75  million  for  FY  1970,  and  $60 
million  in  1971. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  STU- 
DENTS; TALENT  search;  UPWARD  BOUND;  SPE- 
CIAL  SERVICES   IN   COLLEGE 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  endeavor  to  open  the 
doors  of  educational  opportuYilty  to  all  of 
our  young  people,  programs  are  now  under 
way  In  the  Office  of  Education,  and  I  refer 
to  Talent  Search,  Upward  Boiind  and  Special 
Services  in  College,  which  yield  a  high  return 
for  the  amounts  invested.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Committee  will  accept  the  $45  million 
for  FY  1970  which  is  in  H.B.  13111,  and  that 
this  amount  will  be  Increased  in  fiscal  year 
1971  to  $75  million.  By  appropriating  at  the 
level  suggested  here,  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
money  will  be  well  spent. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

(Title  I — University  and  Community  Serv- 
ices, and  Continuing  Education) 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  foregoing  you 
have,  I  know,  been  made  aware  of  my  in- 
terest in  Adult  Education  through  Univer- 
sity Extension  Programs.  I  wish  to  commend 
to  you  for  funding  at  the  highest  levels  upon 
which  you  can  agree,  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices operated  under  the  authorities  of  Title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  authorization  for  this  program  is  cur- 
rently set  at  $50  million.  I  very  much  regret 
that  we  have  been  unable,  in  the  past,  to 
obtain  more  than  $9.5  million  for  what  could 
potentially  become  a  most  important  chan- 
nel for  bringing  the  resources  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  bear  upon 
the  problems  of  all  of  our  communities, 
while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the  higher 
education  needs  of  young  people  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  work,  cannot  obtain  higher 
education  during  the  daytime  houns.  Fur- 
thermore, University  Extension  Programs 
help  solve  the  problem  of  geographical  iso- 
lation by  providing  correspondence  courses 
to  those  people  who  do  not  live  within  easy 
reach  of  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a 
concept  that  is  potentially  as  productive  as 
any  other,  but  which  has  been  strangulated 
by  inadequate  financing.  I  think  we  do  a 
disservice  to  the  smaller  communities  of 
our  land,  whose  problems  are  many,  press- 
ing and  varied,  when  we  fail  to  xmderwrite 
this  program.  For  good  reasons,  this  program 
has  the  strong  support  of  our  great  land 
grant  colleges  and  affiliated  organizations. 

Title  I  has  had  bipartisan  support,  extend- 
ing across  the  political  spectrum,  frcnn  its 
inception.  What  is  needed  now  is  the  neces- 
sary funding  to  unleash  the  productive 
energies  which  could  be  devoted  to  this  area. 
For  this  reason,  I  urge  upon  you  that  a  FY 

1970  appropriation   of   $25   million   be  pro- 
vided,  along  with   forward   funding  for  FY 

1971  of  $50  million. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION   ACT:    TITLE  11 LIBRARY 

ASSISTANCE,  TRAINING,  AND  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation someone  once  pointed  out  that  the 
quality  of  an  Institution  is  measured  by  three 
variables  "the  faculty,  the  student,  and  the 
library;  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  li- 
brary." There  is  more  than  some  truth  in 
the  statement.  If  eager  students  can  be  pro- 
vided the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said,  through  adequate  library  resources, 
then  these  students  are  well  on  their  way  to 
educating  themselves. 

The  problem  that  we  must  all  face  is  that 
the  phenomenal  increase  In  knowledge  which 
has  characterized  the  last  fifty  years  has 
made  it  imperative  that  the  library  resources 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  education  be 
expanded  and  Improved.  The  special  skill, 
training,  and  research  provisions  of  Title  II 
can  help  us  cope  with  this  knowledge  explo- 
sion. I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  as  a 
minimum  the  $24  million  In  H.R.  13111  for 
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these  programs  be  Increased  in  fiscal  1970  to 
$43.6  million  and  that  there  be  a  major  in- 
crease for  1971  to  $108.5  mllUon. 

HEA    TITLE    HI:    DEVELOPING    INSTITUTIONS 

The  program  authorized  under  Title  III 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  allows 
the  strength  of  an  established  institution 
to  be  utilized  In  assisting  a  developing  in- 
Btitutioa  to  gain  those  attributes  which  will 
permit  It  to  make  a  full  contribution  to  the 
education  of  young  people.  Such  a  program 
has  obvious  merit.  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  devotion  of  young  grad- 
uate fellows  who,  I  am  told,  have  done  so 
much  to  bring  to  the  campuses  of  the  de- 
veloping institutions  the  strength  of  their 
own  colleges  and  universities.  The  comple- 
mentary program  whereby  teachers  in  their 
middle  years  are  given  an  opportiinlty  on  the 
campuses  of  the  larger  Institutions  to  re- 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  developments 
in  their  disciplines  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. We  cannot  afford,  Mr.  Cliairman,  to  let 
any  of  our  institutions  (of  liigher  education 
go  by  the  board  if  we  caii  through  a  medium 
such  as  Title  in — HEA.  a^  to  renovate  and 
renew  their  Intellectual  fabric.  It  is  a  sound 
principle  of  conservation  in  general  and  of 
particular  value  in  this  Instance.  I  would, 
therefore  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and 
yoiu*  colleagues,  in  giving  consideration  to 
the  meaningful  needs  in  the  educational 
areas,  not  Overlook  the  contributions  which 
can  be  made  by  the  developing  institutions 
if  they  are  funded.  It  ia  for  this  reason  that 
I  would  ask  an  Increase  of  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  full  funding  of  $91  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1971  for  these  purposes. 

BEA     TITLE     V:        EDUCATION      PROFESSIONS     DE- 
VELOPMENT   ACT 

(Part  B — Teacher  Corps,  Part  C — Fellowships, 

Part    D — ^Training,    and    Part    E — Higher 

Education  Personnel) 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reviewing  the  antecedents 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  as  Title  V  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  I  recall  the 
earlier  years  in  which  Title  XI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  provided  summer 
school  training  for  our  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers,  both  public  and 
private.  These  were  programs  which  had  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  disciplines  In- 
volved and,  in  my  Judgment,  conveyed  ma- 
terial benefit  to  the  children  who  were  taught 
by  those  who  attended.  The  In  depth  re- 
fresher courses  of  the  year-long  Institutes 
was  immeasurably  effective.  The  fellowship 
programs  of  the  original  Title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  opened  up  horizons  to  many 
young  teachers  who,  seasoned  with  a  few 
years  in  the  classroom,  were  able  to  bring  into 
the  teacher  training  Institutions  a  sense  of 
the  needs  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  has  helped  to  modify  the  gradu- 
ate curriculum  to  make  it  more  responsive. 

All  of  these  programs  are  now  encom- 
passed within  the  broader  scope  of  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act.  Since  we 
are  dealing  In  this  area  with  the  living  core 
of  the  school  system,  whether  It  be  the  ele- 
mentary-secondary, junior  college  or  four 
year  institutions,  I  think  it  highly  desirable 
that  adequate  money  be  provided  to  meet 
the  training  and  retraining  needs  of  the  edu- 
cation profession. 

I  have  already  given  you  my  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  teachers  of  voca- 
tional education  and  I  would  wish  to  supple- 
ment that  at  this  time  with  the  counsel 
that  Part  C,  Fellowships,  be  funded  at  $40 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $45  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971;  further  I  suggest  that 
the  Training  Programs  of  Part  D  be  funded 
at  $65  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $80 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971;  finally  I  would 
hope  that  Part  E  for  Higher  Education  Per- 
sonnel could  be  increased  to  $30  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $35  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 


Title  V.  Part  B.  of  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  has  a  special  claim 
upon  our  resources.  The  Teacher  Corps  Pro- 
gram, Mr.  Chairman,  Is  one  which  should  be 
encouraged  and  expanded.  Indiana  In  1968 
received  $507,039;  in  fiscal  year  1969  for 
Indiana  this  amount  was  reduced  to  $244,449. 
Under  H.R.  13111,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
there  was  insufficient  money  to  provide  a 
single  dollar  for  this  program  In  my  State. 
The  Nlzon  budget  had  requested  $31.1  mil- 
lion but  the  House  passed  bill  cut  this 
program  to  $21.7  million. 

I  would  very  strongly  urge,  since  this  Is 
a  Senate  originated  program,  that  we  affirm 
our  support  for  this  approach  to  teacher 
training  and  the  Improvement  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  by  funding  this 
program  in  excess  of  the  $31.1  million  of  the 
Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  for 
fiscal  year  1971  that  we  appropriate  not  less 
than  $46  million, 

HEA   TITLE    VI:    UNDERGRADUATE   EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1969,  the  colleges  a&d 
universities  of  Indiana  received  slightly  more 
than  $360  thousand  each  year  on  a  matching 
basis  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  used 
in  the  Instruction  of  students.  Under  the 
Nixon  budget  and  under  the  House  passed 
bill  no  money  is  provided  for  this  vital  serv- 
ice. It  is  very  difficult  to  make  bricks  with 
straw.  It  is  very  difficult  in  this  technological 
age  to  furnish  instruction  without  the  use 
of  teaching  tools.  I  would  highly  recommend 
that  Title  VI  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1970 
at  $60  million  and  that  full  authorization 
of  $70  million  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

LIBRART    SERVICES    AND    CONSTRUCTION    ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  under  the  Pryor  amend- 
ment. Increased  Title  I  grants  to  Indiana 
from  $412,777  to  approximately  $861,433. 

In  addition,  for  Title  II  of  the  Act,  H.R. 
13111  provided  $206,777  for  construction  in- 
stead of  the  zero  dollar  recommendation  of 
the  Nixon  budget.  It  was  funded  at  approxi- 
mately the  fiscal  year  1969  level  of  expendi- 
ture which,  I  might  add,  was  but  one-third 
of  the  $775,944  level  of  fiscal  year  1968.  These 
increases  I  heartily  applaud.  And,  while  I 
would  like  to  have  more  for  fiscal  year  1970 
for  each  of  these  programs,  if  this  Is  not 
possible,  I  would  lu-ge  that  for  fiscal  year 
1971  we  build  in  increases  to  $47  million  for 
Title  I  and  to  $18  mUUon  for  Title  II. 

There  are  other  titles  In  this  Act  whlcli 
received  no  increase  over  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  and  I  would  urge  you  to  give 
ear  to  the  advice  you  wlU  receive  from  other 
witnesses  as  to  any  Increase  which  may  be 
justified  for  these  areas,  because  they  are 
important  for  the  adequate  development  of 
the  public  library  system  in  my  State. 

For  fiscal  year  1971  I  would  ask  that  you 
provide,  for  Title  in,  $5  mUllon;  for  ntle  IV, 
Part  A,  $3  million,  and  for  Part  B,  Services 
to  the  Physically  Handicapped,  $2  million. 

For  the  entire  act  this  amounts  to  a  total 
of  $75  million,  as  opposed  to  the  $46.9  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970. 

SPECIAL   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — TITLE   HI 

(Pi.  88-164  and  Title  V;  PX..  88-164;  Pi. 
85-926;  and  P.L.  85-905) 
Mr  Chairman,  as  I  have  previously  In- 
dicated In  my  discussion  of  ESEA,  Title  VI, 
claims  for  children  who  need  special  edu- 
cation deserve  our  support  and  every  bit 
of  help  that  can  be  given  In  realizing  the 
objectives  of  bringing  this  group  of  children 
into  a  state  of  educational  parity  with  their 
more  fortunate  playmates.  I,  therefore,  would 
urge  you,  as  you  authorize  jrour  forward 
funding  authorities,  to  expend  the  amounts 
provided  In  fiscal  year  1970  so  that  in  fiscal 
year  1971  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  under  P.L.  85-926  might  have  fund- 
ing opportunities  of  no  less  than  $44  mil- 


lion. Research  and  demonstration  projects 
of  Title  m  of  PX.  88-164  should  be  funded 
at  $18  million  in  order  to  Insure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program's  operation. 

Section  501  of  Pi.  88-164  should  be  funded 
for  not  less  than  $3  million  with  $1  mUllon 
being  made  available  for  Section  602;  fur- 
ther we  should  Increase  the  media  services 
and  caption  films  from  $6.5  million  to  $9 
million. 

NEW  PROGRAMS  IN  BICKER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  created  the  new  Titles 
VIII  through  XI  which  have  never  been 
funded.  This  refusal  to  fund  new  starts 
seems  to  be  a  policy  adopted  In  the  other 
body  last  year.  This  Is  a  shortsighted  policy. 
In  my  view,  and  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  Subcommittee  could  provide  each  of 
these  programs  with  a  $3  million  appropria- 
tion in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  off  the 
ground  and  to  demonstrate  their  merit  In 
operation. 

I  further  hope  that  the  Subcommittee 
would,  in  considering  forward  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  provide  for  Networks  for 
Knowledge  Title  vm,  $15  million;  for 
Education  for  the  Public  Service,  Title  IX. 
$13  million;  for  Graduate  Education,  Title 
X,  $10  million;  and  for  Clinical  Training  In 
the  Law,  Title  XI,  $7.5  mllUon. 

These  new  programs  should  receive  the 
support  of  the  Senate  when  they  reach  the 
fioor.  There  is  no  arg^ument  which  cajx  be 
raised  against  the  substantive  merits  of  the 
proposals  and  they  deserve  the  opportunity 
to  provide  the  kinds  and  quality  of  the  train- 
ing they  are  designed  to  achieve.  I  ask,  there- 
fore, that  in  addition  to  supplying  the  money 
to  put  them  Into  operation  that,  In  confer- 
ence, the  Senate  conferees  bold  fast  and,  if 
necessary,  force  the  House  managers  to  go 
back  to  the  other  body  for  instructions  prior 
to  deleting  them  from  the  conference  report. 

Here,  I  think  Is  an  area,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Is  of  real  concern  to  the  Senate.  Far  too 
often.  In  my  judgment,  through  the  veto 
power  of  the  House  manager  of  the  Sub- 
committee, the  will  of  the  Senate  has  been 
set  at  naught.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  prece- 
dent and  one  that  should  be  scotched.  I, 
therefore,  very  strongly  urge  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  bringing  into  being 
these  programs,  and  for  funding  them  upon 
their  merits  and  in  subsequent  years  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  obtained  from  their  use. 

SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES 

This  has  been  a  fairly  exhaustive  presenta- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
courtesy  that  you  and  those  who  serve  with 
you  have  extended  to  us  in  the  course  of 
these  hearings. 

In  closing,  I  will  give  you  but  one  final 
reminder  that  probably  too  few  will  call  to 
your  attention,  and  that  Is,  that  if  programs 
are  to  operate,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Executive  Branch  who  are  called  upon  to 
administer  them,  need  to  have  added  to  the 
Salaries  and  Expenditures  Item  of  the  Office 
of  Education  at  least  $6  million  more  than 
provided  in  H.R.  13111.  Because  of  the  me- 
chanics of  the  floor  situation  on  the  House 
side  during  the  adoption  of  the  Joelson, 
Carey  and  Pryor  amendments,  about  $1  bil- 
lion $42  million  was  added  to  the  President's 
budget  request.  In  doing  so,  however,  this 
money  was  earmarked  for  the  operational 
programs  with  no  equivalent  and  necessary 
Increases  in  staffing  patterns  to  carry  on  the 
essential  work  Involved  in  the  expanding  of 
the  programs.  I  suggest  to  you  that  $6  million 
Is  a  conservative  figure  for  this  Item,  but  I 
trust  that  you  will,  in  reporting  H.R.  13111 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not  overlook  this 
essential  ingredient  for  the  successful  and 
economical  operation  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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HEALTH   BUDGET    CRISIS    HEALTH 
MANPOWER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
appeared  yesterday  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  concerned  with 
funds  for  health  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
I  made  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  increasing  specific  line  item  appro- 
priations for  health  manpower  over  and 
above  the  administration's  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Briefly,  the  recommendations  I  made 
were  as  follows: 

First.  The  Senate  should  fund  the  full 
authorization  of  $35  million  for  the 
health  professions  student  loan  program. 
Second.  The  Senate  should  restore  the 
$4.7  million  cut  in  the  health  profes- 
sions scholarship  program. 

Third.  The  Senate  should  restore  $5.5 
million  in  scholarship  aid  for  nurses.  It 
should  also  add  an  additional  $4.6  mil- 
lion in  loan  money,  so  that  the  amount 
for  loans  will  at  least  be  equal  to  the  loan 
money  available  in  1969. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  should  fimd  the 
full  authorization  of  $10  million  for 
graduate  public  health  traineeships,  in- 
stead of  $8  million — the  budget  request — 
which  has  remained  the  same  since  1967. 
Fifth.  The  Senate  should  fund  the  full 
authorization  for  the  nursing  and  allied 
health  traineeships. 

Sixth.  The  Senate  should  fimd  the  full 
authorization  of  $117  million  for  educa- 
tional improvement  grants,  rather  than 
accept  the  $101.4  million  budget  request. 
Seventh.  The  Senate  should  fund  the 
full  authorization  of  $35  million  for  nurs- 
ing institutional  aid  rather  thsui  accept 
the  $7  million  budget  request. 

Eighth.  The  Senate  should  fund  the 
full  authorization  of  all  health  man- 
power construction  programs. 

Ninth.  The  Senate  should  fund  the  full 
authorization  of  the  allied  health  insti- 
tutional aid  program. 

Tenth.  The  Senate  should  adequately 
fund  formula  project  grants  for  schools 
of  pubUc  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  these  recom- 
mendations because  of  the  increasing 
severity  of  the  health  manpower  situa- 
tion in  the  Nation.  As  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks before  the  subcommittee,  when 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  was 
passed,  the  committee  reports  indicated 
that  we  need  52,000  doctors  now,  but  are 
producing  only  9,000  a  year.  We  need 
141,000  more  nurses  today.  We  will  need 
an  additional  18,000  dentists  by  1973.  And 
the  need  for  allied  health  personnel, 
given  the  advent  of  new  medical  tech- 
nology, is  almost  overwhelming. 

Oiu-  medical  schools  are  in  deep  finan- 
cial trouble.  Our  schools  of  nursing, 
urged  by  Congress  to  become  more  effi- 
cient and  produce  more  nurses,  have  be- 
gun to  do  so,  only  to  see  their  expecta- 
tions disappointed  and  their  Federal 
funds  cut,  rather  than  increased  to  meet 
the  need.  Equally  serious,  aid  for  allied 
health  professions  is  almost  nonexistent. 
Mr.  President,  during  my  testimony  I 
also  placed  in  the  hearing  record  sev- 


eral letters  from  associations  of  schools 
of  the  health  professions.  They  show  the 
probable  drastic  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests  and  the  House  ac- 
tion upon  their  schools  and  their  stu- 
dents. Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  I  now  call  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  I  placed  in  the  hearing 
record  a  series  of  tables  which  showed 
the  severe  impact  of  the  budget  requests 
for  loans  and  scholarships  on  schools  and 
students.  What  is  truly  remarkable  is 
that  in  nearly  every  case — though  school 
enrollments  increase — the  amoimt  of 
loan  and  scholarship  aid  goes  down. 

In  fact,  fiscal  year  1970  will  find  stu- 
dent loan  support  at  its  lowest  ebb  in 
the  past  3  years.  For  example,  in  medical 
schools  across  the  Nation  in  1968,  37 
percent  of  the  students  were  assisted  by 
loans,  but  in  1970  only  19  percent  of 
them  will  be  assisted,  a  reduction  of  al- 
most 50  percent.  Ironically,  this  decline 
is  occurring  at  the  very  time  when  a 
major  effort  is  being  made  to  recruit 
disadvantaged  students  into  all  of  our 
health  professions. 

Mr.  President,  the  tables  provide  a 
school -by -school  breakdown  of  the  loan 
and  scholarship  crisis  in  our  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  optom- 
etry, pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta- 
bles be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well 
as  the  group  of  letters  I  mentioned  from 
the  association  of  schools  of  the  health 
professions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Osteopathic  Associatiok, 

December  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Today  we  are  experiencing  a  contra- 
diction In  federal  policy  concerning  health 
care  needs  In  our  country.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  hear  the  federal  cry  for  more  health  man- 
power to  meet  the  growing  health  care  needs 
In  the  United  States;  on  the  other,  the  very 
Institutions  that  are  trying  to  eliminate  part 
of  the  problem  are  being  handicapped  by  a 
cut  In  urgently  needed  funds. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  shortage  of 
physicians  In  general,  and  family  physicians. 
In  particular,  and  the  handicap  which  this 
places  on  our  progress  toward  our  national 
health  goals. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  by  H.E.W., 
our  five  osteopathic  colleges  graduated  two 
times  as  many  family  physicians  as  the 
ninety-seven  medical  schools  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  this  vital  source  of  needed  man- 
power that  is  being  discouraged  by  a  cut  in 
funds. 

The  result  of  a  recent  study  shows  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  osteopathic  stu- 
dents come  from  the  lower-middle  and  dis- 
advantaged groups  In  our  country.  These 
groups  who  can  least  afford  curtailment  of 
funds  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  recent  cut 
in  the  student  loan  programs.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  number  of  students  in  each  of 
oxu:  osteopathic  schools  affected:  » 


1  "Critically  affected"  means  that  the  stu- 
dents will  probably  be  forced  to  leave  school. 
"Seriously  affected"  means  that  the  students 
will  be  able  to  complete  their  work  only  with 


College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  (Des 
Moines) :  38  critically  affected,  45  seriously 
(22%    of  student   body). 

Klrksville  College  of  Osteopathy  &  Surgery: 
177  students. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Osteopathy  &  Sur- 
gery: 300  students. 

Chicago  College  of  Osteopathy:  100  stu- 
dents. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathic  Medi- 
cine: 18  students  critically  affected,  100  stu- 
dents seriously  affected. 

Michigan  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine: 
15%   of  the  entering  class. 

Each  year  our  osteopathic  colleges  strive 
to  Increase  enrollment,  thus  increasing  health 
manpower  In  the  United  States.  Yet,  the 
funds  are  not  available  In  proportion  to  our 
rate  of  growth.  Last  year,  for  ejcample,  Kansas 
City  College  had  $203,300  In  student  loans 
available  to  Its  students.  This  year  with  a 
10%  Increase  in  enrollment,  the  funds  have 
fallen  to  $96,544  or  a  60%  decrease.  Klrksville 
College  suffered  a  reduction  in  funds  of  $170,- 
738  last  year  to  $101,967  this  year. 

Our  schools  generally  find  that  banks,  in 
spite  of  their  federally  authorized  subsistence 
In  interest  rates,  are  reticent  to  make  loans 
available  to  the  students  so  affected.  In  some 
Instances  the  acquisition  of  u  loan  Is  im- 
possible unless  the  family  or  close  friends 
will  give  them  special  help  or  have  subetan- 
tial  funds  In  the  banks  where  loans  are 
sought. 

This  drastic  curtailment  In  grants  for  con- 
struction and  supplemental  education  puts 
three  of  our  colleges  In  such  severe  financial 
straits  as  to  seriously  affect  their  accredita- 
tion status,  because  they  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  move  ahead  with  required  pro- 
grams and  construction  commensurate  with 
their  additional  student  body. 

We  most  urgently  request  your  most  care- 
ful attention  to  the  solutions  of  these  prob- 
lems which  are  so  vitally  affecting  the  total 
program  of  medical  education. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
in  making  a  statement  for  a  last  ditch  effort 
in  attempting  to  recoup  the  cut  In  funds 
which  are  so  seriously  affecting  us  all. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Roy  J.  Hasvey,  D.O. 


American  Association  op  Colleges 
OP  Pharmacy, 

December  t,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  statement  to  provide  Information  on 
the  effects  on  schools  of  pharmacy  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  funding  for  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 

First,  It  should  be  stated  that  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  cuts  in  funding  for  health 
programs  can  be  assessed  only  in  the  months 
ahead.  Just  as  the  benefits  derived  from  full 
funding  can  be  determined  only  after  a  peri- 
od of  time.  The  full  Impact  of  the  proposed 
decrease  in  the  loan  funds  will  not  be  known 
until  the  second  half  of  the  year.  In  many 
cases  there  have  been  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students  requesting  funds 
in  September,  1969,  but  it  Is  expected  that 
t}iose  who  have  a  need  for  funds  In  the  sec- 
ond semester  will.  In  many  instances,  be  un- 
able to  obtain  them  through  the  health  pro- 
fessions program.  The  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram U  not  expected  to  fulfill  the  need. 


serious  efforts  devoted  to  obtaining  extra  In- 
come. All  other  students  will  not  receive 
funds,  but  will  probably  be  able  to  find,  with 
some  difficulty,  funds  to  continue.  The  total 
listed  here  are  all  those  who  requested  funds, 
but  will  not  receive  them. 
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Three  schools  of  pharmacy  have  construc- 
tion projects  approved  but  not  funded  and 
three  other  schools  have  projects  pending 
review.  These  wlU  require  $2.2  and  $6.2  mil- 
lion, respectively,  in  Federal  funds.  While 
these  requirements  are  small,  the  significant 
fact  Is  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  total  proj- 
ects (those  approved  and  unfunded  and  those 
pending  review)  from  all  health  professions 
which  require  about  $487  million  of  Federal 
funds  against  a  proposed  appropriation  of 
$170  million. 

Beginning  with  FT  1970,  schools  of  phar- 
macy will  be  eligible  for  institutional  and 
special  project  grants.  Thus,  for  the  first  time 
our  schools  will  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
broad  Federal  assistance  provided  by  institu- 
tional funds  and  to  compete  for  funds  for 
special  projects.  These  sources  of  assistance 
will  provide  funds  urgently  needed  In 
strengthening  the  total  program  of  the 
schools. 

The  proposed  appropriation  of  $46.5  mil- 
lion for  institutional  grants  will  provide  $9.8 
million  for  pharmacy,  and  the  $49.9  million 
for  special  project  grants  will  provide  about 
$38.8  million  for  continuation  of  grants  pre- 
viously made  to  schools  of  the  health  profes- 
sions (this  does  not  Include  schools  of  phar- 
macy or  veterinary  science)  and  only  $12 
million  for  new  projects  to  all  of  the  health 
professions. 

The  need  for  special  project  funds  for 
pharmacy  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  64 
of  73  schools  have  submitted  applications, 
and  the  total  request  for  the  first  year  Is 
expected  to  be  at  least  $9  million.  It  Is  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  the  full  funding  of 
the  program  to  the  authorized  $117  million 
rather  than  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
$96.4  million  Is  urgently  needed  to  provide 


Increased  funds  for  institutional  grants  and 
special  project  grants  for  pharmacy  and  the 
other  health  professions. 

There  Is  a  continuing  need  for  National 
Institutes  of  Health  research  grant  funds  for 
pharmacy  as  well  as  for  the  other  health 
professions.  With  about  75  per  cent  of  all 
research  funds  for  pharmacy  being  provided 
by  Federal  sources  (primarily  NIH),  it  is 
urgent  that  such  funds  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  1969  level.  This  Is  a  major 
source  of  funds  for  training  graduate  stu- 
dents who,  in  turn,  staff  the  faculties  of 
our  schools  and  the  research  laboratories 
of  Industry.  Tlie  fact  that  schools  of  phar- 
macy had  about  120  staff  vacancies  in  Sep- 
tember, 1969,  emphasizes  the  need  for  funds 
to  assist  in  advanced  training  of  personnel. 

There  is  an  increasing  requirement  for 
pharmacists  as  manpower  output  In  other 
health  disciplines  is  expanded.  There  were 
nearly  1.2  billion  prescriptions  filled  In  1968, 
an  increase  of  about  83  million  over  1967.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  iiharmacists  will  be 
called  on  to  fill  3.1  billion  prescriptions  by 
1978. 


The  pharmacist  to  population  ratio  of 
68:100,000  In  1951  has  decUned  to  61:100,000 
in  1968  in  the  face  of  Increasing  demands  by 
the  public  for  the  deUvery  of  health  serv- 
ices. With  a  ratio  of  at  least  61.2:100.000 
deemed  essential,  there  is  a  current  need 
for  6,000  graduates  a  year,  whereas  in  1969 
schools  of  pharmacy  graduated  but  4,255. 
Thus,  every  effort  must  t>e  made  to  Increase 
enrollments  and  to  strengthen  and  expand 
both  undergraduate  and  (.raduate  programs. 
F\ill  funding  of  the  programs  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Professions  Education  and 
Manpower  Training  is  an  essential  first  step 
to  this  end.  This  was  expressed  to  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  in  a  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 27,  1969. 

Enclosed  with  this  statement  Is  a  table 
grlving  the  loan  allocations  and  scholarship 
allocations  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Professions  Education  and  Manpower  Train- 
ing for  fiscal  years  1968-1970. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Bltven, 
Executive  Secretary. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUOtNT  LOAN  PROGRAM  AND  EDUCATION  EXPENSE— PHARMACY 


Fiscal  year 

Amount 
requested 

Amount 
allocated 

Peicent 

of 

request 

91.7 

98.2 

•76.0 

Partkipatini  schools 

Enroll- 
Number          ment 

Number 

0) 

students 
assisted 

Psrcvnt 

of 

students 

assisted 

Average 
loan 

Educa- 
tional 

tJMMUM' 

1968 - 

1969 

1970 

$1,972,803 

2.054,645 

■2,356,458 

Jl.  810, 357 

2.019.517 

'1.797,219 

4?        10. 025 
51        10.907 
53        13.021 

2,105 
2.541 
2,325 

21 
23 
18 

J77I 
7S« 
773 

$3,601 
3.778 
4.008 

1  Estimated 

■  Tuition,  fees,  books  and  supplies,  equipment,  room  and  board,  and  personal  expenses  per  student 


SUMMATION  OF  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1968  70    SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY 

(Fiscal  years) 


Enrollmenb 


Loan  allocations 


Scholarship  allocations 


Name  of  Institution 


ISM 


Auburn  University 228 

Stanford  University. .    . 

University  of  Arizona » 217 

University  of  Arkansas 129 

University  of  the  Pacific 285 

University  of  California 337 

University  of  Southern  California 417 

University  of  Colorado 112 

University  of  Connecticut 231 

Howard  University 110 

Florida  A.  &  M.  iJnIverslty 64 

University  of  Florida 237 

Mercer  University 193 

University  of  Georgia 406 

Idatio  State  University 106 

University  of  Illinois 380 

Butler  University 105 

Purdue  University 311 

Drake  University 169 

University  of  Iowa .  178 

University  of  Kansas 151 

Universltv  of  Kentucky 155 

Norttieast  Louisiana  State  College 394 

Xavier  University 47 

University  ol  Maryland ,.  143 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 323 

Northeastern  University 145 

Ferris  state  College 258 

University  of  Michigan . .  91 

Wa^ne  State  University 127 

University  ot  Minnesota 252 

University  of  Mississippi 221 

St  Louis  College  ol  Pharmacy 265 

University  ol  Missouri 120 

University  of  Montana . 101 

Creighton  University 104 

University  of  Nebraska 176 

Rutgers,  the  State  University 138 

University  of  New  Mexico 95 

Columbia  University 177 

Fordham  University. 137 

Brooklyn  College  ol  Pharmacy 268 

St.  John's  University 198 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy.. ...  243 

State  University  of  New  York 152 

University  of  North  Carolina 302 

North  Dakota  University 240 

Ohio  Northern  University 93 

Ohio  State  University 179 

University  of  CincinniH..,. ................. ..  170 

University  of  Toledo.. tt 


1969 


225 

210 
134 
396 
327 
411 
124 
216 
204 

74 
214 
212 
425 
109 
603 
112 
451 
179 
278 
180 
170 
399 

66 
154 
623 
297 
271 
173 
143 
287 
240 
269 
183 

92 
138 
236 
282 
113 
199 
173 
232 
185 
412 
173 
359 
421 
127 
173 
278 

M 


1970 


196S 


245 

0 

260 

0 

218 

32,000 

139 

63.734 

457 

129.055 

342 

56.000 

412 

170.000 

122 

22.000 

212 

0 

210 

0 

101 

18,000 

245 

0 

216 

20.000 

465 

0 

131 

15.000 

598 

45.000 

132 

0 

450 

31,000 

193 

36,000 

305 

58.000 

178 

27,000 

185 

36.000 

426 

40.000 

75 

23,000 

168 

18,000 

623 

0 

312 

29.000 

285 

18,000 

197 

13,000 

163 

10.000 

304 

27.000 

288 

99.000 

272 

0 

195 

32,000 

117 

0 

ISO 

18.000 

236 

0 

340 

0 

120 

0 

210 

0 

120 

0 

234 

0 

160 

22.000 

393 

0 

196 

77,568 

382 

0 

500 

90.000 

161 

22.000 

198 

16,000 

291 

15,000 

117 

13,000 

1969 


25.920 

0 

38.000 

59.276 

149.448 

69,210 

199,424 

23.396 

9.900 

13. 176 

36.000 

0 

30.000 

0 

24.960 

50,400 

0 

14.670 

37.800 

24.219 

34.200 

17,000 

45.000 

34,125 

15.300 

0 

45,630 

25,200 

11.340 

5,490 

38,900 

47,092 

42.300 

35.047 

0 

18.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,500 

0 

0 

0 

90,000 

46,000 

16,200 

0 

12. 310 


1970 


8.640 

25.650 

36.000 

30.088 

98.925 

74. 031 

89.184 

12.600 

0 

12.136 

21.862 

23.933 

32.750 

0 

28.356 

78,615 

0 

6,750 

41,777 

12,753 

36.000 

8,500 

55.000 

14.785 

12.600 

0 

30,960 

22.500 

12,150 

8,820 

65,806 

62,342 

49,995 

42. 210 

0 

77.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.200 

0 

0 

0 

21.404 

34,851 

4,500 

5,000 

600 


19t( 


31.909 
0 
24,600 
16,410 
27.898 
31.544 
36.467 
11,852 
28,080 
29,721 
12,764 
43, 761 
24.980 
67.465 
14.040 
53.789 
15.499 
41.938 
23. 521 
24. 433 
20.786 
20.057 
54.833 
10,029 
17.322 
40.479 
22, 245 
32, 821 
11,305 
16,410 
31.909 
30,268 
32. 274 
15.681 
14,952 
16.046 
29.174 
20,969 
12.764 
25. 527 
20.057 
8,000 
30,a«6 
31.180 
21.333 
35, 191 
37,  379 
16. 228 
25,163 
27,  351 
11.305 


IOCS 


U70 


56.700 

48.500 

0 

34,200 

42,800 

43.600 

27,000 

27,800 

51.000 

91.400 

28.704 

68.480 

63.467 

80.000 

24.100 

18.700 

50,000 

42.400 

24,000 

14,060 

19.000 

20.200 

58.800 

49.000 

30.200 

32.850 

93.000 

93,000 

23,800 

26.200 

50.000 

56,000 

24,500 

26.400 

64.000 

76,500 

35,200 

38.600 

38.000 

38,000 

34,000 

35.600 

30.000 

25.000 

75.000 

80.000 

17,000 

15.000 

29.800 

10,000 

65.000 

62.000 

33,000 

61.950 

33.750 

35.000 

7.500 

16.000 

21,300 

16.500 

57,000 

60.800 

52.000 

57.600 

55.200 

54,400 

24,600 

24.800 

20,000 

23.400 

?3.600 

3C.0O0 

iS.OOO 

7,401 

15.000 

23.400 

18.724 

21.57P 

36.600 

42.000 

29.000 

24.000 

37,900 

66.400 

25,000 

25.000 

46.200 

67,000 

38.400 

39.200 

73.000 

93.850 

49.500 

48.510 

28,400 

32,200 

41.000 

39.600 

34.600 

58.200 

14,600 

11,000 

37354 
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SUMMATION  OF  HEAITH  PMFISSIONS  STUDWT  LOAN  AND  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1968-7a-SCHO0LS  OF  PHARMACY-ConUnued 

IFlscil  yMfS] 


Name  of  inslttutien 


Southwestern  Stale  Coflefe 

University  of  Olilatwina 

Oregon  State  University 

Duquesne  University. 

Pliiladalpliia  Colleie  o(  Phannaey. 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pittsburgli 

University  of  fttiode  Istand 

Medical  Colleje  of  South  Carolina. 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  University 

University  of  Tennessee 

Texas  Southern  University 

University  of  Houston 

University  of  Texas 

University  o*  Utah 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

University  ol  Washington 

Washington  State  University 

West  Virginia  University 

Universi^  of  Wisconsin 

University  o(  Wyominj. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 

ToUl 


Enrollments 

1K« 

1969 

1970 

331 

354 

403 

155 

227 

240 

216 

237 

252 

99 

107 

105 

312 

351 

350 

183 

197 

222 

149 

166 

176 

85 

228 

252 

96 

82 

90 

135 

196 

200 

16« 

174 

184 

275 

294 

294 

153 

164 

180 

334 

323 

410 

412 

386 

386 

163 

191 

205 

210 

234 

195 

201 

221 

239 

123 

127 

146 

130 

147 

176 

397 

455 

485 

64 

64 

78 

189 

213 

229 

Scholarship  allocations 


196t 


1961 


1970 


196S 


1969 


1970 


90,000 
0 

31,000 

11,000 
120.000 

25,000 
6,000 

13,000 
3,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

27,000 
0 
0 

18,000 
0 
0 

55.000 

36,000 
0 

34,000 


135,000 

0 

43,200 

15,840 

97,000 

47,326 

21,915 

17,100 

2,985 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67,500 

0 

0 

22,050 

0 

0 

48,855 

65,700 

0 

31,623 


87,236 

0 

38,540 

12,600 

75,763 

48,054 

9,450 

8,532 

6.435 

22,500 

0 

0 

0 

74,250 

0 

0 

34,200 

0 

30,591 

38,097 

53,100 

0 

14,402 


44,673 
27.351 
29,903 
13.311 
43,761 
30,086 
22,792 
18,234 
13, 128 
19,145 

3,000 
35,738 
22,792 
39,385 
31,909 
20,057 
26,074 
22,792 
15,134 
17,504 
53,789 

8,388 
27, 351 


74,400 
46,000 
26,400 
21,000 
66,000 
42,400 
31,000 
21,200 
19,200 
27.940 
10,400 
56,600 
34,000 
71,400 
43,200 
35,000 
32,000 
37,000 
18,000 
29,800 
57,500 
15,200 
30,403 


80,600 
48,000 
42,500 
21,000 
68,400 
44,000 
26,000 
20,050 
18,000 
40,000 
10,500 
58,800 
36,000 
82,000 
55,000 
35,000 
33,000 
37,600 
29,200 
35,200 
56,000 
15,600 
35,540 


14,340 


17,188 


18,546        1,810,357        2,019.517        1.725,422         1,886,142        2, 7301586  3,061,181 


Amekican  Associatiow  of  Coixeoes 
OF  PoDiATUC  Medicine, 

December  2,  1969. 
Hon.  EowASD  M.  Kenkedt, 
V.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Kennedy:  The  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Podlatxlc  Medicine 
and  the  American  Podiatry  Association  are 
gravely  concerned  with  the  effects  that  the 
recent  cutbacks  in  health  appropriations  will 
have  on  podiatric  education  and  the  other 
recognized  health  professions. 

The  attached  fact  sheet  for  student  loans 
from  the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  clearly  points-up  the  severity  of 
the  problem.  For  the  1968-69  academic  year. 
304  students  received  (307,101,  an  average 
loan  of  (1,010  per  student.  For  the  1969-70 
academic  year,  360  students  will  receive 
(156,286,  an  average  loan  of  (483.13  per  stu- 
dent.   Further    translated    this   year's   loan 


funds  for  podiatry  students  represent  a  gross 
cutback  of  49.1%  or  a  56.6%  cut  per  student 
recipient. 

In  the  1968-69  academic  year  the  colleges 
of  podiatric  medicine  pointed  out  that, 
without  the  student  loans,  one-half  of  the 
student  body  would  either  have  been  totally 
unable  to  continue  their  podiatric  education 
or  would  have  been  forced  to  seek  less  de- 
sirable forms  of  educational  assistance.  As 
the  accompanying  fact  sheet  reveals,  the  ef- 
fect on  podiatric  education  this  year  poses 
serious  ramifications  for  podiatric  education. 

The  American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Podiatric  Medicine  urges  the  United  States 
Senate  to  seriously  evaluate  the  disastrous 
effects  these  cutbacks  will  have  on  providing 
the  needed  health  manpower  necessary  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  our  nation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  W.  OLtvER, 
Executive  Director. 


H.P.E.A.A  STUDENT  LOANS  FACT  SHEET 


College 


1968-«9 
requested 


1968-69 
funded 


Number  of 
students 


l%9-70 
requested 


1969-70 
funded 


Number  of 
studente 


Ohio (S228.000)  $144,213  138 

Pennsylvania (120,134)  75,790                    62 

California (130,000)  87,098  104 

Total (478, 134)  307, 101  SoT 


($198, 000) 
(140, 800) 
(141,480) 


$73, 165 
38,097 
45,024 


165 

64 

131 


(480,280) 


156,286 


360 


NOTES 
1968-69:  Requested  $478,134  to  support  304  students;  received  $307,101  (64.2  percent),  averaging  $1  01020  per  student 
1969-70:  Requested  $480,280  to  support  360  students;  will  recieve  J156.286  (32.5  percent),  averaging  $438  13  per  student 
Total  funds  for  1969-70  equals  50  9  percent  of  those  in  1968  69,  equals  49  1-percent  cut 
Dollar  support  per  student  for  1969-70  equals  42.4  percent  of  1968-69  equals  56.6-percent  cut  per  student 


American     Veterinabt      Medical 
Association, 

December  2, 19S9. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  Is  in  response  to  your 
Inquiry  on  the  effects  of  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral funding  for  health  professions  educa- 
tion and  manix>wer  training  programs. 

Education  In  the  health  professions  is  long 
and  expensive.  Without  financial  aid,  only 
those  students  from  well-to-do  families  can 
afford  this  education. 

Veterinary  medical  students  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  two  years  of  preveteri- 
nary  college  training  and  an  additional  four 
years  of  professional  training  in  a  college  of 


veterinary  medicine  to  earn  their  Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  degree.  However,  the 
average  graduate  veterinarian  has  studied 
more  than  seven  years  to  earn  his  D.V.M. 
degree.  It  Is  not  possible  for  the  student  to 
pursue  a  veterinary  medical  career  unless 
he  can  call  upon  significant  resources  to 
defray  his  educational  expenses.  This  situa- 
tion is  particularly  severe  for  those  students 
coming  from  the  economically  disadvantaged 
areas.  Few  of  these  potential  students  can 
hope  to  become  veterinarians  today  unless 
low  Interest  loan  funds  or  scholarships  are 
made  available  to  them. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association  and  Committees 
of  the  Congress  have  pointed  out  that  the 
output  of  veterinarians  U  falling  behind  the 


minimum  needs  of  the  country.  These  same 
groups  have  formulated  and  supported  pro- 
grams to  help  alleviate  this  shortage.  Funds 
are  provided  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties, for  the  improvement  of  training,  for  in- 
creasing enrollment,  and  for  the  conduct  of 
research.  These  efforts  must  not  be  allowed  to 
achieve  less  than  their  maximum  productiv- 
ity because  of  a  shortage  of  funds  for  student 
support. 

Community  health,  today,  depends  on  the 
cooperative  action  of  all  disciplines  In  the 
health  sciences.  Added  financial  support  of 
our  undergraduate  and  graduate  education 
programs  must  become  available  If  we  are 
to  continue  meeting  even  our  minimum  ob- 
ligations. Recent  studies  conducted  at  sev- 
eral universities  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  education  is 
Identical. 

Most  students  of  the  health  professions 
are  not  searching  for  free  gifts.  They  are, 
however,  seriously  looking  for  a  source  of 
funds  that  they  can  plan  on  having  available 
during  the  required  years  of  training,  at  In- 
terest rates  and  repayment  schedules  that 
will  not  seriously  strain  their  abilities  dur- 
ing their  early  career  years. 

Many  veterinarians,  at  graduation,  are  ap- 
proximately thirty  years  of  age.  Many  are 
married  and  have  children.  If  we  are  truly 
concerned  with  this  segment  of  our  society, 
and  with  the  futiire  strength  of  our  medical 
science  resources,  the  existing  Health  Pro- 
fessions Student  Loan  and  Scholarship  pro- 
grams, as  now  constituted,  must  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded. 

The  attached  table  Indicates  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  budget  decreases  in  the  vet- 
erinary student  loan  programs.  The  flgtires 
show  that,  for  the  three  years  in  which  vet- 
erinary colleges  have  been  eligible  for  stu- 
dent loans,  the  number  of  veterinary  colleges 
participating  has  Increased,  the  number  of 
students  applying  for  help  has  Increased,  and 
the  amount  of  money  available  has  decreased. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  A.  Todd,  D.V.M., 
Washington  Representative. 


STUDENT  LOANS 

Year 

Number  of 
schools  applied 

Enrollment 

1968 

1969 

1970 

12 

14 

18 

2.561 
3.774 
4.895 
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STUDENTS  ASSISTED  BY  HEALTH  PROFESSION  LOANS 


Year 

Percent 

Average  loan 
per  student 

1968 

1969 

1970> 

31 
2t 
U 

$1,184 
1,212 
1,184 

>  Estimated. 

Year 

Total                Total 
requested          allocated 

Percentage 
funded 

1968 

1969 

1970 

$1,291,900       $1,154,786 
1,581,655          1,308,777 
1,703,333           1929,395 

89.3 
82.7 
54.0 

>  EsUmated. 

Year 

Cost  of 

veterinary 

education 

per  student 

per  year 

Purpose 

1968 

1969 

1970 

$3,888 

4,087 

4,253 

Tuition,  fees, 
board  and  room, 
books,  supplies 
and  equipment. 
and  personal 
expenses. 

American  Dental  Association, 

December  2,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Attached  is  a 
brief  statement  relating  to  the  urgent  need 
for  full-funding  of  the  Health  Manpower  Act 
In  order  to  alleviate  the  critical  financial 
problems  in  dental  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hal  M.  Christensen, 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

Statement  of  American  Dental  Association 

This  is  a  brief  statement  on  the  severe 
financial  needs  of  this  nation's  dental  schools 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  full-fund- 
ing of  the  Health  Manpower  Act. 

The  statement  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  vast  unmet  need  for  dental  care  among 
lower  Income  groups  and  the  existing  and 
projected  shortage  of  professional  and  aiix- 
iliary  dental  manpower  . 

In  the  last  two  years  two  dental  schools, 
St.  Louis  University  (Mo.)  and  Loyola  Uni- 
versity (New  Orleans)  have  announced  the 
closing  of  their  dental  schools  for  financial 
reasons. 

Six  additional  schools  can  be  identified 
which  are  confronted  vrtth  the  possibility  of 
closing  in  the  near  future  unless  additional 
financial  support  is  forthcoming. 

At  least  20  other  schools  are  in  extremely 
serioiis  financial  difficulty.  Most  of  these 
schools  are  other  than  public  supported 
Institutions. 

Last  year,  dental  schools  had  average  op- 
erating deficits  in  the  neighborhood  of  (1,- 
000,000  representing  the  difference  between 
tuition  and  clinic  income  and  the  actual 
cost  of  education. 

In  order  to  reduce  these  deficits  and  keep 
many  of  the  existing  schools  in  operation, 
increased  funding  for  the  institutional  grant 
program  under  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  is  imperative. 

The  six  schools  referred  to  above  represent 
a  total  of  365  first-year  dental  student  places 
that  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  at  a  time 
when  the  dentist  to  population  ratio  is  de- 
clining and  when  millions  of  federal-state 
dollars  are  being  spent  to  build  additional 
new  schools. 

With  respect  to  dental  school  construction 
funds,  there  is  a  current  backlog  of  exist- 


ing applications  of  about  (51  million.  The 
House  bill  appropriates  (23.6  million. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  student  as- 
sistance also  Is  of  serious  proportions,  par- 
ticularly if  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
administration  and  the  House  action  are 
allowed  to  stand. 

Fifty-two  dental  schools  have  requested 
(10.8  million  for  student  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  Only  (3.6  mllUon  will  be  available  for 
dental  students — 34  per  cent  of  the  amount 
requested. 

The  (3.6  milUon  will  assist  2,900  dental 
students  (19  per  cent  of  enrollment)  as 
against  6,375  students  who  received  loan 
assistance  in  fiscal  1969. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  the 
House  action  in  transferring  (4.8  million 
from  scholarships  to  loans  does  not  increase 
the  number  of  students  who  can  be  helped 
but  merely  changes  the  mechanism  of  sup- 
port. Moreover,  the  reduction  of  scholarship 
support  falls  most  heavily  upon  freshman 
students  from  low-Income  families.  The  total 
effect  of  the  House  action  could  deny  schol- 
arship supix>rt  to  over  4,000  health  profes- 
sions students  if  the  schools  were  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  students  on  the  same  basis  as 
in  fiscal  1969. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
brief  and  cvu-sory  description  of  the  problems 
Just  In  dental  education  that  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  full  amounts  au- 
thorized under  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  would  be  a  grave  and 
perhaps  irretrievable  mistake. 

The  manpower  shortage  is  at  the  heart  of 
this  country's  health  cape  problem.  Full- 
funding  of  authorized  programs  to  relieve 
this  shortage  is  the  very  least  that  Congress 
can  and  should  contribute  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  our  people. 

American  Optical  Association, 

December  1. 1969. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  Attached,  iu  accord- 
ance with  your  request.  Is  a  statement  de- 
scribing the  Impact  on  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  optometry  of  the  House-jjassed  HEW 
appropriations  bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  interest 
to  vou. 

Cordially, 

Spurgeon  B.  Eure,  0J>., 
President,  Association  of  Schools 

and  College  of  Optometry. 

liMHAcr     OF     House-Passed     Appropriations 
BuL  on  Schools  of  Optometry 


of  professional  education.  Imposition  of  the 
extreme  reductions  seriously  impairs  the 
student  loan  program  for  optometry  students. 

The  attached  table  illustrates  the  sever- 
ity of  the  loan  fund  cutback  and  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  amounts  of  loan  as- 
sistance requested  by  each  optometry  school 
and  the  amounts  allocated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  meager  (4.8  million  loan  fund  Increase 
over  the  Administration  request.  If  passed 
and  eventually  allocated,  would  still  fall 
short  of  the  amounts  needed. 

scholarships  * 

The  House-passed  bill,  reducing  by  30% 
the  amount  of  the  scholarship  fund,  would 
have  a  disastrously  confusing  effect  on  the 
financial  assistance  programs  of  the  schools 
of  optometry.  The  money  has  already  been 
allocated  to  the  schools  by  HEW  and  much 
of  It  has  already  been  awarded  to  students 
In  need  of  help.  If  the  House-passed  bill 
prevails,  optometry  schools  could  be  forced 
to  give  back  to  the  Federal  treasury  approx- 
imately (l.'iO.OOO. 

construction 

The  House-passed  bill  allows  only  (118,- 
100,000  for  construction  assistance  to  health 
professions  schools,  including  optometry 
schools,  instead  of  the  (170,000,000  author- 
ized by  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 

This  very  important  program  should  not 
be  under-funded,  but  should  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest.  Since  the  inception  of  the  con- 
struction assistance  program,  five  schools  of 
optometry  have  been  awarded  assistance  In 
the  total  amount  of  (5.137307  which  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  of  157  first-year  op- 
tometry students.  Six  more  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  apply  in  the  near  future. 

iNsrrrtrnoNAL  sttpport 

In  Fiscal  Year  1969,  eight  optometry 
schools  received  Special  Project  Orants  to- 
taling (1,685.485.  In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  all  11 
optometry  schools  have  applied  for  Special 
Project  Grants. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1969,  all  ten  schools  re- 
ceived Institutional  (Basic  Improvement) 
Grants  totaling  (1,480.500.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1970,  matay  more  health  professions  schools 
will  be  eligible  for  these  grants,  and  therefore, 
each  school's  proportion  of  the  total  amount 
will  decrease. 

For  these  reasons.  It  is  important  that 
the  Institutional  Support  appropriation  be 
fully-funded.  The  House-passed  bill  would 
appropriate  only  (101,400,000  of  the  (117,- 
000.000  authorized  for  the  health  professions 
schools,  including  optometry  schools. 

SCHOOLS  OF  OPTOMETRY— LOANS 


Shock  and  dismay  are  the  only  terms  ade-         Number  of  schools 

quate  to  describe  the  reactions  expressed  by  _^_ 

members  of  the  Association  of  Schools  and 

Colleges   of  Optometry   and   the  optometrlc  | ---• 

community  to  the  recent  announcement  of  jj \ 

cutbacks  in  the  student  loan  program  au-  10  '.".illl]'!.']l^l! 

thorized  by  the  Health  Professions  Educa-  10 

tlonal   Assistance   Act.   The   loan   fund   for  1"---  

health  professions  students  will  be  reduced  ::         ^-^= 

from  (26-million  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  (15- 

million  In  fiscal   year   1970.   Allocations  for  School 

fiscal  year  1970  average  only  31.8%   of  the  —    — 

amounts  requested  by  schools  and  colleges  los  Angeles 

of  optometry.  Berkeley ' 

Severe   cutbacks   In   student   loan   alloca-  Illinois 

tions  to  schools  and  colleges  of  optometry  Massachusetts 

come  at  the  very  time  our  schools  are  seek-  Ohio  State.....!'"! 

Ing  methods  of  increasing  by  some  41';^  the  Pacific 

number  of  students  to  be  assisted  by  these  Pennsylvania. 

loans.  During  fiscal  year  1969,  739  students.  Houston" !!! 

or  33',;,  of  all  optometry  students,  were  aided 

by   this   program.   Requests   for   fiscal   year  Total 

1970  were  based  on  the  need  for  Increasing  _  . .^^^^^.^___^^^^____^__^^ 

to  1041  the  number  of  students  who  could        ^ote:  Loan  funds  for  the  1969-70  school  year  are  allotted 

be  helped  toward  completion  of  their  courses  from  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget 


Ftscal  year 


1965 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Fiscal  year  1970 
requested 


$135,400 

70,020 

385.000 

149.490 

10.800 

39.600 

106.700 

414.000 

260.000 

49. 500 

1,620.510 


Amount 


$302. 161 
493.362 
869.782 
856.113 
886.332 
515,581 


Fiscal  year  1970 
allotted 


$51,302 
38.097 
66.239 
43. 076 
10.800 
39.600 
52.384 
93.946 
72.732 
47.405 

515.581 
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$72,300  -$84,764 

69.800  +19,800 


142, 100 


27,708 
25.600 

53.308 


88,103 
81,400 

169. 503 


81.603 
61.000 

142.609 


54.334 
50.200 

104.534 


76.846 
57.400 

134, 246 


21,646 

20.000 

41.646 


21.430 
19.800 

41.230 


97.410 
90.000 

187. 410 


114.729 
105, 227 


-64.964 


-2,753 
+12,800 

+10,047 


4-104,182 
+26.775 

-77,407 


-93, 542 
+14, 200 

-79,342 


-70. 841 
+55, 841 

-55.841 


-81.648 
+16.600 

-65,046  ' 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS  TO  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970 

Fiscal  1970 
Fiscal  1969  (budget 

Medical  school  (actual)        requested)  Difference 

Medical  College  o(  Alabama: 

Loans $157,064 

Scholarships 50,000 

Total 207.064 

University  oi  Arizona: 

Loans  30,461 

Scholarships 12,800 

Total - 43,261 

University  of  Arkansas: 

Loans  192,285 

Scholarships 54,625 

Total 246,910 

Loma  Linda  University: 

Loans 175,151 

Scholarships 46,800 

Total -...    .      221.951 

University  ol  Calitornia— Irving:  I 

Loans.     ,...  125.175 

Scholarships _...  35,200 

Total j....  16a  375 

Stanford  University: 

Loans 158.492 

Scholarships 40.800 

Total _       199.292 

University  of  Calitornia— Davis: 

Loans. 22,845 

Scholarships 9,60C 

Total 32,445 

University  of  California— La  Jolla: 

Loans.  22,845 

Scholarships 9.600 

Total 32.445 

University  of  California— Los  Angeles: 

Loans.. 186.574 

Scholarships 64.400 

Total 250.974 

Univeisity  of  California— San  Francisco: 

Loans. 212,000 

Scholarships 78,000 

Total 290,000 

University  of  Southern  California: 

Loans 136,598 

Scholarships 43,400 

ToUl 179,998 

University  ol  Colorado: 

Loans 168,487 

Scholarships , 54,800 

ToUl 223,287 

University  of  Connecticut: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Yale  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total. 

Georgetown  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

George  Washington  University: 

Loans , 

Scholarships 

Total 

Howard  University: 

loans 

Scholarships 

Total 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS  TO  MEDtCAL 
SCHOOLS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970-Continued 


Medical  school 


University  of  Florida: 
Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


University  ol  Miami: 

Loans. .   

Scholarships  ... 


Total 


;  Emory  Un  versify: 

Loans 

Scholarships. . 


Total     

Medical  College  ol  Georgia: 

Loans        

Scholarships 


Total  . 

University  ol  Hawaii: 

Loans         

Scholarships 


Total. 


Chicigo  Medical  School: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


-1,199 

+10.400 

+9.201 


-1.415 
+  10,200 

+8,785 


-89, 164 
+25, 600 

-63,564 


-97, 271 
+27,227 


Total 

Loyola  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships. . 


Total. 


Northwestern  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total.. 

University  of  Chicago: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


219.956 


65.806 
60,800 

126,606 


86,587 
80.000 

166,587 


-70. 044 


-70,792 

+17,400 

-53.392 


-81,900 

+25, 200 

-56,700 


14,277 
6,000 

13,637 
12,600 

-640 
+6  600 

20,277 

26,237 

+5,960 

167, 535 

78, 578 
68,800 

-88,957 
+16,200 

52, 600 

220, 135 

147,378 

—72, 757 

218,939 

103, 039 
95.200 

-115,900 
+25,200 

70  000 

288,939 

198,239 

-90,700 

197.520 

94,163 
81,075 

—103,357 
+21,200 

59,875 

257,395 

175,238 

-82,157 

196, 568 

90,050 
72.640 

-106  518 

42,000 

+30,640 

238,568 

162,690 

-75, 878 

University  of  Illinois: 

Loans.. 

Scholarships 


Total 

Indiana  University: 

Loans. 

Scholarships.. 


Total 


University  of  Iowa: 

Loans 

Scholarships  . 


Total. 


University  of  Kansas: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

University  of  Kentucky: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

University  of  Louisville: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Fiscal  1970 

Fiscal  1969  (budget 

(actual)        requested) 


Louisiana  State  University — New  Orleans: 

Loans 

Schotarships 


Total 

Tulane  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships... 


Total. 


$112,525 
36,000 


$54,118 
48.000 


Difference 


-$58. 407 
+  12.000 


148.525 


102.118 


-46. 107 


159. 920 
48.000 


78. 578 
68.000 


-81.  342 
+20.000 


207.920 


146.578 


-61.342 


$135, 000 
46.000 

65. 373 

60.400 

-69.627 

+14.400 

181.000 

125.773 

-55.227 

95.931 
47,900 

89.401 
76.000 

-6,530 
+28. 100 

143,831 

165.401 

+21.570 

24,887 
11,600 

16.235 
15.000 

-8.652 

+3. 400 

36,487 

31. 235 

-5. 252 

43.966 
43.600 

49.710 
61.200 

+5.744 
+  17.6U0 

87.566 

110.910 

+23. 344 

178.958 

58.000 

87.020 
80.400 

-91.578 
+22. 400 

236.598 

167, 420 

-69. 178 

262.250 
82,400 


122,305 
113.000 


/ -139.945 

+30.600 


344,650 


235.305 


-109.345 


145, 166 
46,400 


71,002 
65,600 


-74, 164 
+19, 200 


191,566 


136,602 


-54,964 


202,500 
80.000 


169, 716 
126, 400 


-32,784 
+46,400 


282,500 


296.116 


+13,616 


375,531 
120.000 


193, 318 
178.000 


-182,213 

+58.000 


495.531 


371.318 


-124,213 


236,549 
74,000 


107,151  -129,398 

98, 000  +24, 000 


310,549 


205, 151 


-105.398 


230,362 
65,000 


108, 235 
90,000 


-122, 127 
+25.000 


295.362 


198. 235 


-97. 127 


145,643 
47,600 


67, 971 
62.800 


-77.672 
+  14.900 


193.243 


130. 771 


-62.472 


176.103 
56.000 


79,660 
72,000 


-96,443 
+16,000 


232, 103 


151,660 


-80,443 


251,303 
78,000 


112,997 
104,400 


-138. 306 

+26.400 


329.303 


217,397 


-111,906 


245,116 
78,400 


111,697 

103, 200 


-133,419 
+24,800 


323,516 


214,897 


-108,619 
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HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS  TO  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  197a-Continued 


Medical  school 


Johns  Hopkins  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

University  of  Maryland: 

Loans... 

Scholarships 


Total 

Boston  University: 
Loans 

Scholarships.. 


Total 

Harvard  Medical  School: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

Tufts  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships. 


Total 


Michigan  State  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

University  ol  Michigan: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Wayne  Stale  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


University  ol  Minnesota: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


University  of  Mississippi: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

SL  Louis  University 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

University  ol  Missouri: 

Loans... 

Scholarships 


Total 

Washington  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Creighton  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


University  oi  Nebraska: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Totai. 


Dartmouth  Medical  School: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


New  Jersey  College  ol  Medicine: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Fiscal  1969 
(actual) 


Fiscal  1970 

(budget 

requested) 


Difference 


CXV 2353— Part  28 


$178,  006 
57,000 

$83,  557 
77, 200 

-$94, 449 

+20,200 

235,006 

160,757 

-74, 249 

225, 000 
71,000 

116,892 
99.000 

-108,108 
+28,000 

296,000 


105,  300 
45,800 


215,892 


71, 651 
66,200 


-80,108 


-33.649 
+20. 400 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS  TO  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970-Continued 


Medical  school 


Fiscal  1970 

Fiscal  1969  (budget 

(actual)        requested) 


Difference 


Rutgers— The  State  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships.. 


$9,788 
6.400 


$6,612 
6.400 


Total 

University  of  New  Mexico: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


16,1(8 


13,012 


47,118 
16,600 


24, 677 
22,800 


-$22,441 
+6.200 


Total 63,718 


47,477 


-16, 241 


151,100 


277,005 
83,400 


137,851 


122,954 

111.200 


-13.249 


-154.051 
+27.800 


360,405 


91,159 
70,400 


234,154 


106, 070 
98,000 


-126.251 


+14.911 
+27. 600 


161,559 


30.600 
15,600 


204.070 


18. 832 
17.400 


+42, 511 


-11.768 
+1.800 


46.200 


384,099 
121,600 


36,232 


174.694 
160.000 


-9.968 


-209.405 
+38.400 


505.699 


254,635 
81,800 


336,435 


205,200 
99,400 


334.694 


120.573 
111.400 

231.973 


141,  355 
130,600 


-170.005 


-134,062 

+29,600 

-104,462 


-63,845 
+31,200 


304.600 


152,780 
48,800 


271,955 


71,218 
65,800 


-32,645 


-81,  562 
+17,000 


201,580 


220,842 
72,000 


137, 018 


105,420 
94,000 


-64,562 


-15,422 
+22,000 


292, 842 


199. 420 


-93, 422 


171, 819 
51,000 


77,496 
68.000 


-94. 323 

17,000 


222, 819 


145,496 


-77, 323 


173,247 
56,200 


81, 176 
75.000 


-92,071 
+18,800 


229,447 


156, 176 


-73,271 


139. 500 
48.200 


67, 105 
62,000 


-72,395 
+13, 800 


187, 700 


129.105 


-58.595 


85,500 
34,000 


84,638 

53,000 


-862 

+19,000 


119,500 


137,638 


+18. 138 


45,000 
20.200 


22.945 
21,200 


-22,055 
+1,000 


65.200 


44.145 


-21.055 


157.541 
46,800 


66,240 
61,200 


-91,301 
+14,400 


204,341 


127,440 


-76,901 


Columbia  University: 

Loans. 

Scholarships 


Total 

Cornell  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships.. 


Total 


Mount  Sinai  School  ol  Medicine: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

New  York  Medical  College: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

New  York  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

Stale  University  of  New  York— Brooklyn: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

State  University  ol  New  York— Syracuse: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

Albany  Medical  College: 

Loans 

Scholarships.. 


Total 

State  University  ol  New  York— Buffato: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total... 

University  ol  Rochester: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 

Yeshiva  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Duke  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships. 

Total 


University  oi  North  Carolina: 

Loans... 

Scholarships 


Total 

Bowman-Gray  School  oi  Medicine: 

Loans... 

Scholarships 


Total. 

University  ol  North  Dakota: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


127,000 
76,000 


108.451 
100,000 


-18, 549 
+24,000 


203,000 


208, 451 


+5.451 


72,000 
52.500 


76.846 

70,000 


+4.S4S 
+17.500 


124,500 


146,846 


+22.346 


23,797 
10,000 


26,842 
24,800 


+3,045 
+14,800 


33.7S7 


51.642 


+17.t4S 


242,260 
79,200 


114,079 
105,400 


-128.181 
+26.200 


321,460 


219,479 


-101,981 


206,762 
78,000 


116,027 
107,200 


-90.735 
+29.200 


284.762 


223,227 


-61,535 


198,000 
116,000 


167,766 

155.000 


-3^234 

+39.000 


314,000 


322.766 


+«.7«6 


138.600 
56.700 


87.886 
71.800 


-50.714 
+15.100 


195.300 


159.686 


-35.614 


133.742 
42,200 


62. 127 
57.400 


-71.615 
+15,200 


175,942 


119.527 


193,712 
61.400 


89,185 
82.000 


-56.415 


-104,527 
+20.600 


255,112 


171.185 


-83,927 


133.900 
45,200 


66,672 
61,600 


-67,228 
+16,600 


179,100 


128,272 


-50.821 


192, 2S5 
61,600 


96,545 
89.200 


-95.740 
+27.600 


253,885 


185.745 


-68.140 


56,500 
50,600 


75,114 
67.600 


+18.614 
+17,000 


107, 100 


142,714 


+35,614 


66.600 
42.000 


54.000 

59.000 


-12.600 

+17.000 


106,600 


113.000 


+4.400 


108.993 
34.400 


53,467 
49,400 


-5S,S26 

+15,000 


143,393 


102.887 


-40. 525 


29.000 
16,250 


20.564 
19.000 


-8,438 

+2,750 


45.250 


39.564 


-5.688 
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Medical  school 


Fiscal  1970 

Fiscal  1969  (budget 

(actual)        requested) 


Ohio  State  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


$135,000 
92.800 


$134,643 
124.400 


Total 


University  of  Cincinnati: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 


'Aestern  Reserve  University: 

Loans  

Scholarships 

Total .     . 


University  ol  Oklahoma: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


227.800 


140.000 
62.600 

202.600 


167.059 
52.800 

219.859 


196.568 
62.000 

258.568 


259. 043 


Difference 


-$357 
+31,600 

+31,243 


92.648 
85.600 

-47,352 
+23,000 

178.248 

-24.352 

77.927 

72.0011 

-89. 132 
;  19.200 

149,927 

-69.932 

95,678 
88.400 

-100.890 
h26,400 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS  TO  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970-Continued 


DIfteience 


-$59,768 
+11.600 

-48,168 


-81.449 
+17.600 

-63.849 


-93.059 
+5.080 


184.078 


-74. 490 


224.259 

-87,979 

91.565 
75,000 

-24,535 

+19,000 

166.565 

-5,535 

University  ol  Oregon: 

Loans.. 

Scholarships 


Total 

Hahnemann  Medical  College: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

tetferson  Medical  College: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Pennsylvania  State  Universrty: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 


Temule  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships.. 

Total 


University  ol  Pennsylvania: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


167.059 
25.000 

76.629 
16. 000 

92^29 

-90. 430 
-9,000 

192,059 

-99.430 

207, 038 
67,000 

96.111 
88,800 

-110,927  : 

+  21,800  ; 

274,038 

184,911 

-89, 127  1 

344,114 
111.000 

159, 539 
147, 400 

-184,575  i 
+36, 400 

455, 114 

306,939 

-148. 175  ; 

41,881 
17,600 

32,685 

30.200 

-9, 196  i 

H2,600  j 

59,481 

62,885 

+3,404  1 

164,162 
85,000 

127,932 
118,200 

-36,230  1 
'33,200  1 

46,  ON 
20,800 

49.570 
45.800 

+3,490 
+25,000 

66.880 

95,370 

+28,490 

124, 699 
38,400 

56,281 
52,000 

-68,418 
+13,600 

163,099 

108,281 

-54,818 

85,500 
36,200 

54.333 
45,000 

-31, 167 
+8,800 

-22,367 


249, 162 


157.500 
78.000 


246, 132 


118.624 
109,600 


-3,030 

-38,876 
+31,600 


Total. 


235.500 


228. 224 


University  of  P.ttsburgh; 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 


152.863 
63,200 


88,318 
81,600 


-7,276 


-64,545 
+18,400 


216,063 


169.918 


Womens'  Medical  College: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


118,035 
37,600 


Total .  - 

Brown  University: 

Loans . -  -i.- 

Scholarshlps ^ - 


155.635 


51,951 
48,000 


99,951 


-46, 145 


-66,084 
+10,400 


-55.684 


9.518 
4,000 


4,112 
3,800 


-5,406 
-200 


Total. 


13,518 


7.912 


5.606 


Medical  College  ol  South  Carolina: 

Loans.     , 

Schotarshlps 


45.000 
48,000 


67,500 
48,000 


+22, 500 


Total 

University  ol  South  Dakota: 

Loans  

Scholarships 

Total 

Meharry  Medical  College: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


93.000 


115. 500 


+22.  500 


46.166 
19.400 


20.563 
19.000 


-25.603 
-400 


65,566 


39,563 


-26, 003 


131.837 
45,600 


65.372 
60.400 


-66.465 
+14.800 


Total 


177,437 


125.772 


-51.665 


University  ol  Tennessee: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


0 
119,334 


0 
148,800 


+29,466 


Total 


119,334 


148,800 


+29,466 


Fiscal  1970 

Fiscal  1969  (budget 

Medical  school  (actual)        requested) 

Vanderbilt  University: 

Loans $110,420  $50,652 

Scholarships 35,200  46,800 

Total 145,620  97,452 

Baylor  University: 

Loans 155.913  74,464 

Scholarships  .     .  ..  51,200  68,800 

Total    .  .     .  207,113  143,264 

University  ol  Texas    Galveston: 

Loans 224,238  131,179 

Scholarships. 88,000  93,080 

Total.  312,238 

University  of  Texas    Dallas: 

Loans .   116,100 

Scholarships _ 56,000 

Total      .   .  ...  172,100 

(liiiversity  ol  Texas-  San  Antonio: 

Loans 

Scholarships.  

Total     ... 

University  ol  Utah: 

Loans  .  ... 

Scholarships  .       . 

Total    .  .  . 

University  of  Vermont: 

Loans  .  .... 

Scholarships.  . 

Total 121,700  99,333 

Medical  College  of  Virginia: 

Loans 168,300  99,790        /    -68,510 

Scholarships  64,000  88,000  +24,000 

Total... 

University  ol  Virginia: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total - 

University  of  Washington: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

West  Virginia  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Marquette  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total I. 

University  of  Wisconsin: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total -. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico: 

Loans 

Scholarships... 

Total 

Louisiana  State  University— Shreveport: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Medical  College  of  Ohio: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Grand  total: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 19,533,710       15,150,175 


232,300 

187, 790 

-44,510 

63,000 

63. 000 

45,000 

66.000 

+21,000 

108,000 

129,000 

+21,000 

122, 159 

74,031 
68,400 

-48, 128 

49,800 

+18,60(1 

171,959 

142,431 

-29,528 

26,100 

58, 012 
53,600 

+31.912 

38,800 

+14, 800 

64,900 

111,612 

+46, 712 

195, 616 

90,049 
83,200 

-105.567 

63,400 

+19,800 

259, 016 

173,249 

-85,767 

192,  760 

89,400 
82,600 

-103,360 

62,000 

+20, 600 

254,760 

172,000 

-82, 760 

104,  225 

65, 155 
60,200 

-39. 070 

41,000 

+19,  200 

145, 225 

125,  355 

-19,  870 

6,926 

6,400 

+6.926 

+6.400 

13,326 

+13,326 

7.576 
7.000 

+7,576 

+7,000 

14.576 

+14,576 

.      14, 240, 726 

7.924,353 
7.225.822 

-6,316,373 

5,292,984 

+1,932,838 

-4,383,535 
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HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS  TO  DENTAL 
SCHOOLS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-70 


Fiscal  1970 

Fiscal  1969  (budget 

Dental  school  (actual)        requested) 

University  of  Alabama: 

Loans. $101,377  $45,124 

Scholarships 29,500  40,000 

Total 

Loms  Linda  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  of  the  Pacific: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  of  California— Los  Angeles: 

Loans.. 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  of  California— San  Francisco: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  of  Southern  California: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  of  Connecticut: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Georgetown  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Howard  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Emory  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Medical  College  ol  Georgia: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Loyola  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Northwestern  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

University  of  Illinois: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Total 

Indiana  University: 

Loans. 

Scholarships 

Total , 

University  of  Iowa: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

Tolal 

University  ol  Kentucky: 

Loans 

Scholarships . '.... 

Total 


Difference 


-$56,353 
+10,500 


130,877 

85,024 

-45,853 

113,275 
31,000 

56.281 
40.000 

-56,994 
+9.000 

144, 275 

96.281 

-47.994 

144.689 
42,000 

73. 165 
67.600 

-71, 524 
+25, 600 

188  689 

140.765 

-45.924 

143.260 

78.577 
72.S00 

—64  683 

54.400 

+18,200 

197.660 

151.177 

-46,483 

138,025 

64.506 
59,600 

-73,519 
+16, 200 

43,400 

181  425 

124. 106 

-57.319 

211  322 

100.441 
88.000 

-110,881 
+20.400 

67.600 

278  922 

188.441 

-90,481 

8  566 

7,141 
6,600 

-1,425 
+3.000 

3  600 

12.166 

13,741 

+1. 575 

192  760 

90,266 
83.400 

-102.494 
+19.800 

63  600 

256  360 

173.666 

-82,694 

151.352 

72.948 
67.400 

-78.404 
+17.400 

50.000 

201, 352 

140, 348 

-61,004 

—152  305 

70,351 
65,000 

-81,954 
+16, 400 

48,600 

200  905 

135,351 

-65. 554 

5.194 

4  gflO 

:  \ 

9.994 

+9.994 

193, 236 

94.812 
87.600 

-98. 424 
+23.600 

64,000 

257  236 

182,412 

-74. 824 

148, 020 

70,784 
+65, 400 

-77, 236 
+17,200 

48, 200 

196  220 

136,184 

-60.036 

171.342 

81,  824 
72, 150 

-89.  518 

+32. 150 

40.000 

211,342 

153, 974 

-57.368 

183  717 

85,505 
79,000 

-98.212 

+20. 800 

58,200 

241.917 

164, 505 

-77.412 

110,420 
35. 600 

49,786 
46,000 

-60, 634 
+10,400 

146.020 

95,786 

-50.234 

89.001 

43,508 
40,200 

-45, 493 
+9,600 

30,600 

119.601 

83, 708 

-35.893 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS  TO  DENTAL 
SCHOOIS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-70— Contiaued 


Dental  school 


Unhrersity  of  Louisville: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Louisiana  State  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Loyola  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships.. 


Total. 


University  of  Maryland: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Harvard  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships... 


Total. 


Tults  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships. 

Total 


University  ol  Detroit: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

University  of  Michigan: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 

University  ol  Minnesota: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


St.  Louis  University: 

Loans.. 

Scholarships 


Total. 


University  ol  Missouri: 

Loans.. 

Scholarships 


Total 

Washington  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Crelghton  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total 

University  ol  Nebraska: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Fiscal  1970 

Fiscal  1969  (budget 

(actual)        requested) 


Fairleigh  Dickinson  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


New  Jersey  College: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


Columbia  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 


Total. 


$108, 992 
36.000 


144.992 


14.276 
6.000 


20.276 


81.388 
22,400 


103.788 


188.000 
60.800 


248.800 


27. 128 
8.600 


35.728 


195.616 
62.800 


258.416 


147,544 
48,000 


195.544 


177.529 
56.800 


234.329 


201,600 
65,200 


266.800 


84.243 
25.200 


109,443 


226. 077 
72.000 


298.077 


98.045 
29.545 


127. 590 


83,025 
29,800 


112,825 


53,000 
30,000 


83,100 


84,500 
29,800 


114,300 


86,623 
29,200 


115,823 


69,487 
24,600 


94,087 


Difference 


$51,302 
46.050 


-$57,690 
+10.050 


97,352 


-47.640 


12.987 
12.000 


-1.289 
+6.000 


24.987 


.717 


25.110 
23.200 


-56,278 
+800 


48,310 


-55.478 


91.781 
84.000 


-96.219 
+23. 200 


175.781 


-73,019 


13,419 
12.400 


-13.709 
+3.800 


25.819 


-9,909 


91.998 
85.000 


176.998 


71.434 
64.000 


135,434 


87.668 
81.000 


168.668 


92.214 
85.200 


177.414 


14. 719 
13.600 


28.319 


109. 749 
101.400 


211.149 


46.540 
39.945 


86.485 


43, 076 
39.800 


82.876 


48,488 

44,000 


92,488 


46,323 
42,800 


.123 


41,561 
38,400 


79,961 


35,283 
32,600 


67,883 


-103,618 
+22,200 


-81, 418 


-76,110 
+16,000 


-60.110 


-89.861 
+24.200 


-65.661 


-109,388 
+20.000 


-89.386 


-69.524 
-11,600 


-81, 124 


-116,328 
+29.400 


-86.92S 


-51.505 
+  10,400 


-41.105 


-39.949 
+10,000 


-29,949 


-4.612 
+14,000 


+9,388 


-38,177 
+13,000 


-25, 177 


-45,062 
+9,200 


-35,862 


-34,204 
+8,000 


-26,204 
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Dental  school 

Fiscal  1969 
(actual) 

Fiscal  1970 

(budget 

requested) 

Difference 

New  York  University: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

»325,553 
104,000 

$149, 147 
137,080 

-J176.406 
-1-33, 800 

Total 

429,553 

286,947 

63,207 
58,000 

-142,  606 

-72.913 
-1-14. 400 

State  University  of  New  York: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

136, 120 
43,600 

Total 

179,720 

121. 207 

-58,  513 

University  of  North  Carolina: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

97,569 

30,000 

46.756 
42,000 

-50,813 
-1^12,000 

Total . 

127,569 

88,756 

-38,813 

Ohio  State  University: 

Loans 

270,000 

128, 797 
119.000 

-141,203 

Scholarships. 

91,000 

!  28  000 

Total 

361,000 

247. 797 

-113.203 

Western  Reserve  Univtrsity: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

123, 270 
39,000 

6?.  126 

57. 400 

-  61.144 
!  18,  400 

Total 

162. 270 

119.526 

-42,744  ; 

University  ol  Oregon: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

151,828 
49,400 

69,918 
64,00(1 

81.910  '■ 
-  14, 600 

Total 

201.228 

133,918 

-67,310  ; 

Temple  University: 

loans _ 

Scholarships 

239,403 
79,600 

113,644 
100,  400 

^  125.759 
'  20, 800 

Total. 

319,003 

214,  044 

-104,959  ■ 

University  o>  Pennsylvania: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

.... 

264,629 
86,000 

123.386 

114.000 

-141,243 
r28,000 

Total . 

350.629 

237. 386 

-113,243  i 

University  ol  Pittsburgh: 

Loans 

Scholarships 



205.134 
60.000 

92.647 
85.600 

-  112,487  ' 
t-25,600  ! 

Total .... 

265, 134 

178.247 

-86.887  i 

Medical  College  of  South  CaroHna: 

Loans 

Scholarships 

12,150 
9,400 

14. 935 
13.800 

t2,785  '' 
(-4.400  , 

Total 

21,550 

28,735 

h7, 185 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS  TO  DENTAL 
SCHOOLS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-70— Continued 


Dental  school 


Fiscal  1970 

Fiscal  1969  (budget 

(actual)        requested) 


Difference 


Meharry  Medical  College: 

Loans..  J63,776  $32,469  -$31,307 

Scholarships. 21,600  30,000  -f8,400 

Total...- 8S.378  62,469  -22,907 

Upjversity  of  Tennessee: 

Loans 

Scholarships .  61,800  82,600  +20,866 

Total 61,800  82,600  +20,800 

Baylor  University: 

Loans            .  159,300  86,586  -72,714 

Scholarships , 60,000  80,000  +20,000 

Total.                           ...  219.300  166.586  -52,714 

Udiveisity  ol  Texas: 

Loans           36,000  45.000  +9,000 

Scholarships           . 58.000  77.000  +19.000 

Total .  94.000  122.000  +28.000 

Mf.ircal  College  ol  Viii;irira: 

Loa.is                 144.689  69.486  -75  203 

Schalarshipr.  42,000  43,000  +1.00(1 

Total                                                  .  186,689  112,486  -74,203 

li '.iversriy  ol  Washingion: 

loans                   .. 68,83b  '68.836 

Scholarships                  48.000  63,600  15,60(1 

Total       48,000  132,436  484.434 

West  VirKinia  University: 

Loans       .   .  81,000  47,189  -33,811 

Scholarships                .     ..  32,000  43.600  1 10  80(i 

Total. 113,800  90.789  -23.011 

Marquette  University: 

Loans 224,173  101,522        '-122.651 

Scholarships 70, 400  93, 400  r  23,  OOP 

Total                 294,573  194,922,  -99.65' 

University  ol  Pureto  Rico: 

Loans.. 63,300  31,386  -31.914 

Scholarships 20,600  29.000  +8.400 

Total       .               .  83.900  60,3K  -M,514 

Grand  tola  : 

Loans 6.777.734  3,360,802        -3,416.93? 

Scholarships                  .   2.354,245  3,164.945  +810.700 

Tola' ..    ..  .  9.131,979  6,535,747        -2,606,232 


SUMMATION  OF  HEALTH  PROFtSSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIP  ALLOCATIONS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1968-70 

SCHOOLS  OF  OSTEOPATHY 


Name  of  institution 


Chicago  College  of  Osteopathy 

Sollege  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Michigan  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine... 

Kansas  City  College  ol  Osteopathy 

Kirsville  College  of  Osteopathy 

Philadelphia  College  ol  Osteopathic  Medicine 

Total 


Enrollments 

Loan  allocations 

Scholarship  allocations 

1 

1968 

1969 

296 

334 
C 
433 
405 
406 

1970 

304 

340 
16 
466 
415 
438 

1968 

164,303 
189,318 
0 
241.622 
223.998 
225. 704 

1969 

1970 

65,805 
73.599 
3.463 
%.544 
89.833 
94.812 

1968 

28.080 
31.544 
(1 
40. 479 
38,108 
38.838 

1969 

1970 

1 

279 
333 
0 
427 
-       394 
379 

141,356 
160,871 
0 
203.706 
191,808 
195, 139 

46,000 
50,000 
0 
66,200 
62,200 
63,200 

60.800 
68.000 
3.200 
89. 200 
83.000 
87.600 

_ 

1.S12 


1,874 


1,959 


1,044.945 


892,880 


SCHOOLS  OF  OPTOMETRY 


Los  Angeles  College  of  Optometry 168  171  237 

Jniversity  ol  California 134  150  176 

Illinois  College  of  Optometry 269  294  306 

Indiana  University 124  166  199 

Massachusetts  College  of  Optometry 160  161  172 

Ohio  State  University 172  182  191 

Pacific  University 172  192  242 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry 348  398  434 

Southern  College  of  Optometry 277  316  336 

University  of  Houston 183  204  219 

New  schools  for  hscal  year  1970:  University  of  Alabama 24  . 

Total 2^5^  2^  2,512 


60,000 
67.000 

166.009 
71.065 

130,000 
27,000 
80,000 

216, 039 

120,000 
36,000 


64,100 

58.500 

141.833 

79,959 

12. 735 

54,000 

84.520 

190. 380 

152,305 

45.000 


424. 055 


51,302 
38.097 
66.239 
43. 076 
10,800 
39.600 
52.384 
93. 946 
72. 732 
47, 405 
5,194 


177, 049 


21,880 
16, 593 
39, 020 
14, 952 
15,499 
17.687 
23. 157 
39, 749 
38.291 
21.698 


287.600 


35,000 
24,600 
59.600 
27.000 
25.600 
29.000 
34,600 
62,000 
64.000 
32,000 


856, 113 


883,332 


520, 775 


248, 526 


393, 400 


391.800 


47, 400 
35,200 
61.200 
39.800 
32.UC0 
38.200 
43. 400 
86.000 
67.200 
43. 800 
9,994 

509,194 


SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY 


Auburn  University 22$                  225  24S  0 

Stanford  University 260  0 

University  of  Arizona H 217 210"  218  32,000 

University  of  Arliansas „                12}                  134  139  63  734 


25,920 

0 

36,000 

59,276 


8,640 
25,650 
36,000 
30,088 


31,909 

0 

24.600 

16,410 


56,700 

0 

42,800 

27,000 


48.S00 
34,200 
43,600 
27,800 
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SUMMATION  OF  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  AND  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOURSHIP  ALLOCATIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1968-70-Continued 

SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY— Continued 


it 

Enrollments 

Loan  allocations 

Scholarship  allocations 

Name  of  institution 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1968 

1969 

1970 

University  of  the  Pacific 

285 
337 
417 
112 
231 
110 

64 
237 
193 
406 
106 
380 
105 
311 
169 
178 
151 
155 
394 

47 
143 
3?3 
145 
258 

91 
127 
252 
221 
265 
120 
10! 
104 
17!, 
138 

95 
177 
\V 
2u5 

18.; 

243 
152 
302 
240 

93 
179 
170 

81 
3?1 
155 
216 

99 
313 
163 
149 

85 

96 
135 
168 
275 
153 
334 
412 
163 
210 
201 
123 
130 
397 

64 
189 

14,340 

176 
157 
169 
284 
131 

396 
327 
411 
124 
216 
204 

74 
214 
212 
425 
1(19 
603 
112 
451 
179 
278 
180 
1.70 
399 

66 
151 
623 
297 
271 
173 
143 
2S7 
240 
2G9 
123 

92 
U.1 
23S 
2.2 

;  1  -• 

is9 

173 
232 
1-5 
4i^ 
'7' 
35S 
42! 
12' 
W. 
77S 

98 
354 
227 
237 
107 
351 
197 
155 
228 

82 
15-5 
174 
294 
164 
3?3 
366 
19! 
231 
221 
127 
147 
455 

64 
213 

177188 
SCH 

194 

195 
177 
324 
154 

457             129,  OSS 
342              56.000 
412             170, 000 
122              22,000 
212                        0 
210                        0 
'  101              18,000 
245                        0 
216               20.000 
465                        0 

131  15. 000 
598               45. 000 

132  0 
450               31.000 
193               36.000 
305               58. 000 
178               27.000 
185               35. 000 
426                40. 000 

75                23. 000 
168               18. 000 
1^23                        1) 
31?               29.000 
235               18. 000 
197               13.000 
153               10. 000 
jL^               27. 000 

238  99. 000 
2/2                         0 
195               32. 000 
1!7                        0 
ISO               18.000 

a^                f! 
:ij                u 

■20                        0 
2!')                          0 
I'll                         (1 
:'34                          0 

150  22.  nod 
?33                        0 
:%               77.561! 
332                        U 
500               90. 000 

151  22.000 
t98               16. 000 
291               15.000 
117               13.000 
403               90, 000 
24d                        0 
252               31,000 
105               11,000 
350             120. 000 
222               25.000 
176                 6.000 
252               13,000 

90                 3,000 
200                         0 
18?                        0 
294                          0 
180                         0 
410               27,000 
386                        0 
205                        0 
195               18,000 

239  0 
146                        0 
176               55. 000 
485               36,000 

78                        0 
229               34,000 

18,546          1,810,357 
OOLS  OF  PODIATRICS 

149,448 

69, 210 

199, 424 

23,396 

9,900 

13, 176 

36,000 

0 

30.000 

0 

24,960 

50.400 

0 

14.670 

37.800 

24.219 

31.200 

17.000 

45.000 

34. 125 

15.300 

0 

45.630 

25.200 

11.340 

5,490 

36,900 

47.092 

42.300 

35.047 

0 

18.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,500 

0 

0 

0 

90,000 

46.000 

16, 200 

0 

12,300 

135,000 

0 

43.200 

15.840 

97.000 

47, 326 

21.915 

17.100 

2.985 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67,500 

0 

0 

22, 050 

0 

0 

48.855 

65.700 

0 

31,623 

2.019,517 

98.925 

74. 031 

89,184 

12,600 

0 

12,136 

21.862 

23.933 

32.750 

0 

28,356 

78,615 

0 

6.750 

41. 777 

12.753 

36.000 

8.500 

55.000 

14, 785 

12.600 

0 

30.960 

22,500 

12.150 

8.820 

65.805 

62.342 

49.995 

42.210 

0 

27.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

17. 200 

0 

0 

U 

21,404 

34.851 

4.500 

5,000 

6.000 

87,236 

0 

38.540 

12.600 

75. 763 

48.054 

9.450 

8,532 

6.435 

22.500 

0 

0 

0 

74,250 

0 

0 

34,200 

0 

30.  591 

38.097 

53,100 

0 

14, 402 

1,725,422 

27,898 
31,544 
36,467 
11,852 
28,080 
29,721 
12.764 
43. 761 
24.980 
67.465 
14,  C40 
53,789 
15.499 
41.938 
23.521 
24. 433 
20.786 
20. 057 
54.833 
10,029 
17, 322 
40,479 
22.245 
32,821 
11.305 
16, 410 
31,909 
30.268 
32. 274 
15.681 
14.952 
16,046 
29,174 
20,969 
12,764 
25.527 
20,057 
8,000 
30,086 
31. 180 
21.333 
35. 191 
37. 379 
16. 228 
25. 163 
27. 351 
11.305 
44.673 
27, 351 
29,903 
13,311 
43, 761 
30.086 
22, 792 
18.234 
13, 128 
19. 145 
3,000 
35,738 
22,792 
39,385 
31,909 
20,057 
26, 074 
22. 792 
15. 134 
17,504 
53,789 
8.388 
27. 351 

1,886,142 

51.000 
28,704 
63,467 
24,100 
50.000 
24.000 
19.000 
58.800 
30.200 
93.000 
23.800 
50.000 
24,500 
64,000 
35.200 
38.000 
34.000 
30.000 
75,000 
17,000 
29,800 
65,000 
33.000 
33,750 
7,500 
21,300 
57,000 
52,000 
55,200 
24,600 
20,000 
23.600 
15.000 
15.000 
18. 724 
38.600 
29,000 
37,900 
25.000 
46.200 
36.400 
93.000 
49.500 
28.400 
41.000 
H600 
14.600 
74,400 
46,000 
26.400 
21,000 
66,000 
42.400 
31.000 
21,200 
19,200 
27,940 
10,400 
56,600 
34.000 
71.400 
43.200 
35.000 
32.000 
37.000 
18,000 
29,800 
57.500 
15.200 
30.403 

2,730.588 

91,400 

University  of  California 

68,400 

University  ol  Southern  California 

University  ol  Colorado 

80,000 
18,700 

University  of  Connecticut 

42,400 

Howard  University -.           

14,060 

Florida  A.  g[  M.  University 

University  of  Florida... 

20.200 
49.000 

Mercer  University 

University  of  Georfia 

32.850 
93,000 

Idaho  State  University 

University  ot  Illinois 

26,200 
56,000 

Butler  University 

Purdue  University . 

26.400 
76.500 

Drake  University 

38.600 

University  ot  Iowa 

University  ot  Kansas 

University  ot  Kentucky    .   _ 

Northeast  Louisiana  State  College 

38.000 
35,600 
25,000 
80,000 

Xavier  University 

University  ol  Maryland    . 

Massachusetts  College  ot  Pharmacy 

15.000 
10.000 
62,000 

Northeastern  Universty 

Ferris  State  College                 .           

61,950 
35,000 

Un  versify  ot  Mchigan 

Wayne  State  University... 

University  ot  Minnesota 

University  ol  Mississippi     -    . 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  ot  Missouri ..  . 

University  ol  Montana 

Creighton  University 

University  ot  Nebraska ...  

Rutgers,  the  State  University 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Columbia  University. 

Frodham  University 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 

16,000 
16.500 
60,800 
57,600 
54,400 
24,800 
23.400 
30,000 
7,400 
23,400 
21,571 
42,000 
24.000 
66.400 

St.  Johns  University 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy 

State  University  of  New  York 

University  of  North  Carolina 

25.000 
67.000 
39.200 
93.850 

North  Dakota  University 

Ohio  Northern  University - 

Ohio  State  University 

University  ol  Cincinnati 

University  ol  Toledo 

48.510 
32.000 
39.600 
58.200 
11.000 

Southwestern  State  College 

80!600 

University  ot  Oklahoma... 

Oregon  State  University..                

48.000 
42.500 

Duquesne  University  .                         

21.000 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

68.400 

Temple  University... .. 

University  ol  Pittsburgh        

44.000 
26,000 

University  of  Rhode  Island 

20,050 

Medical  College  ot  South  Carolina 

18,000 

University  ot  South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota  State  University 

University  ot  Tennessee 

40,000 
10,500 
58.800 

Texas  Southern  University. 

University  ot  Houston 

36.000 
82,000 

Un  versify  of  Texas 

55.000 

University  ot  Utah 

35.000 

Medical  (Jollege  ot  Virginia 

33.000 

University  ot  Washington. _ 

Washington  State  University 

West  Virginia  University. 

University  ot  Wisconsin 

37,600 
29,200 
35.200 
56.000 

University  ot  Wyoming 

University  of  Puerto  Rico    

15.600 
35.540 

Total 

3.061.181 

California  Podiatry  College                         .          

208 

225 
186 
338 
176 

0 

0 

c 

149. 522 
85.278 

87,098 

0 

0 

144,213 

74.723 

45.024 

0 

0 

73, 165 

38,097 

18,234 
18,234 
25.710 
30.268 
16,410 

27,800 
30.200 
28.800 
48,600 
24,600 

41.600 

Illinois  College  ot  Podiatry                  .     ,            ... 

45.000 

J.  Lewi  College  ot  Podiatry 

37.200 

Ohio  College  ot  Podiatry           

67.600 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Podiatry ' 

35,200 

Total 

917 

382 
111 
280 
276 

258 
210 
285 
311 
287 
233 
186 

1,044 

1,133 

234,800 

306,034 

156.286 

108.856 

160.000 

226,600 

SCHOOLS  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Auburn  University... 

Tuskegee  Institute.. 

University  ot  California 

383 
112 
308 
281 
250 
273 
220 
290 
315 
275 
238 
220 
231 
316 
182 
289 
379 
187 

392  .. 

118 

318 

296 

251  .. 

269 

220 

300 

320  . 

285 

239 

230 

232  .. 

333 

192 

313 

384  .. 

203  .. 

67,086 

75.000 

155,775 

8i,666 

27,000 
141,796 

90.000 
114.129 
81.000 

72,000  " 
100,000 
150,000 

112,500 
61.872 
27,000 
29,015 

99; 666" 

37,620 
136.120 
150.400 
107,100 
112.799 
100.800 

108.666" 

86,146 
140,405 

72,000 

25,542 

67,500 

64, 074 

18.000 

36.000 

40.500 

64.939 

69.268 

61.692 

51.735 

37.800 

18,000  .. 

63,000 

41,561 

67,754 

45,000  .. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6" 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

78,400 
17,800 
60,000 

Colorado  State  University.  ...                          .  . 

58.000 

University  ol  Georgia 

University  ot  Illinois 

50,000 
S3,S00 

Purdue  University _. 

Iowa  State  University 

Kansas  State  University 

Micligan  State  University 

University  ot  Minnesota..                            .          .     . 

44,000 

60,000 
64.000 
56.000 

47,800 

University  ot  Missouri ... 

46.000 

New  YorK  State  College 

20.000 

Ohio  State  University 

0:<iahoma  State  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Texas  A.  <i  M.  University 

Washington  State  University 

316 
180 
280 

66,600 
38,400 

CZ.00O 
45.300 

43,942  .. 

40.000 

Total 

3.59S 

4,749 

4,895 

1,154,786 

1,308,777 

888,307 

0 

0 

908,100 
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Numb«  of  participatint  seboots 

Total  enrollment  of  participatini 
schools 

Number  of  students  assisted 

Percent  of  students  assisted 

Type  of  school 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1968 

1969 

19701 

1968 

1969            19701 

1968 

1969 

1970  > 

M(dic<l 

Dentil 

Osteopathy 

Optometry.. 

Pharmacy 

Podiatry 

Veterinary  medicim ^.. 

93 
47 

5 
10 
48 

2 
12 

98 

SO 
5 

10 

51 
3 

U 

100 
52 

6 
11 
S3 

3 
18 

33,609 

14,271 

1,819 

2,031 

10,025 

425 

2,561 

35.117 

14.833 

1,876 

2.243 

10,907 

643 

3,774 

36,814 

15. 707 

1,959 

2.536 

13,021 

722 

4,895 

12.484 
5,944 
977 
745 
2.105 
211 
797 

12.808  6,980 
6.375  2,910 
1.050                425 

853  480 
2. 541             2, 325 

303  150 
1.075               785 

37 
42 

54 
37 
21 
50 
31 

3S 

43 
56 

38 
23 
47 
28 

19 
19 
22 
19 
18 
21 
16 

Total 

217 

231 

243 

64.741 

69,393 

75,055 

23.263 

25,005           14,055 

38 

36 

19 

Type  of  school 

Fiscal  year  1968          Fiscal  year  1969 
amounts  allocated       amounts  allocated 

Fiscal  year  1970  > 
amounts  allocated 

Medicd 

$14,736,357 
6.822.117 
1,  044, 946 

856, 113 
1,810,357 

234, 800 
1,154,786 

26.659.476 
(15,000.000) 
(11,659,476) 

$14,240,726 

6, 777, 734 

892,880 

883,332 

2, 019. 517 

306,034 

1,308,777 

26, 429, 000 
(15, 000, 000) 
(11,429.000) 

$8  560.565 

Dental                .  „.„  '  „ 

3,638,553 
459,576 
558. 3U 

1.797.219 
169.379 
929,395 

16,113,000 
(15, 000. 000) 
'(1,113.000) 

Osteopathy     .      ....    

Optometry     ....... .. 

Voterinary  Medicino 

Total       

— 

>  Estimated.  this  would  free  the  cash  balance  in  the  fund  to  make  a  second  allotment  to  schools.  To  date  $15  ■ 

>  An  estimated  cash  balance  of  $1,000,000  is  on  deposit.  Should  the  amount  of  $957,000  requested    000,000  has  been  awarded  to  the  schools.  ' 
M  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  for  payment  of  sales  insufficiencies  and  interest  lasses  be  approved. 


HOW  TO  REVITALIZE  THE  REC- 
LAMATION PROGRAM  ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  LEN  B.  JORDAN  BE- 
FORE NATIONAL  RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
October  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  convention  in 
Spokane,  Wash.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  made  a 
most  important  address.  Senator  Jordan 
has  consistently  displayed  his  expertise 
and  years  of  experience  with  important 
water  matters  in  his  work  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

In  his  Spokane  address,  Senator  Jor- 
dan points  out  that  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram is  more  than  simply  an  investment 
In  water  resources  which  produce  eco- 
nomic benefits  such  as  electric  power  and 
Increased  agricultural  yields.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment in  people  and  the  future.  The 
added  stability  in  the  local  economy  re- 
sulting from  such  water  resource  devel- 
opments is  a  stabilizing  Influence  on  the 
social  fiber  of  the  community. 

Senator  Jordan  reminds  us  that  the 
reclamation  program  is  90-percent  re- 
imbursable, both  for  capital  construction 
costs  and  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
As  such,  reclamation  investments  are  re- 
paid to  the  Nation  not  only  on  a  basis  of 
returning  the  actual  dollars  invested,  but 
also,  and  more  Importantly,  by  improving 
the  quality  of  living  in  the  Immediate 
area. 

Perhaps  the  most  Intriguing  sugges- 
tion made  in  his  address  is  to  explore  the 
potentialities  for  a  greater  Federal- 
State  partnership  role  in  water  resource 
development.  As  States  acquire  greater 
engineering  and  administrative  exper- 
tise, such  a  partnership  can  be  expanded 
to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  There  are 
several  successful  examples  of  this  part- 
nership, including  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project. 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  Senator 
Jordan's  Imaginative  address  to  Sena- 


tors and  to  all  others  who  are  Interested 
in  water  resource  management. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

How  To  Re-Vitalize  the  Reclamation 
Program 

(By  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan) 

Many  of  you  In  my  generation  will  remem- 
ber reading  a  story,  entitled.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly. "Acres  of  Diamonds."  The  story  con- 
cerns the  experience  of  a  man  who  searched 
the  world  for  riches  and  then  discovered, 
shortly  before  his  death,  that  his  own  prop- 
erty at  home  was  underlain  with  acres  of 
diamonds. 

I  have  had  a  similar  experience  during  the 
past  year,  while  trying  to  ascertain  what  we 
In  the  VfesX,  can  do  to  re-vitalize  a  sadly- 
sagging  Reclamation  program. 

The  decline  of  the  Reclamation  program,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  at  this 
convention,  so  I  will  not  bother  to  explore 
It  further.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  Is  a  bi- 
partisan problem  that  has  surfaced  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  Its  arrest  and  solu- 
tion requires  the  collective,  non-partisan 
support  of  all  of  us. 

During  this  agonizing  re-appraisal  of  the 
problems  facing  public  works  programs,  there 
has  been  considerable  criticism  of  federal 
economy  measures  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  rise  in  defense  of  my  fellow  econ- 
omists and  the  Budget  administrators  who 
have  to  watch  the  temperature  gauge  on  our 
economy  and  who  have  to  make  the  hard  de- 
cision on  whether  we  as  a  Nation  can  afford 
prospective  expenditures. 

We  need  hard-nosed  budget  people.  With- 
out them,  we  today  would  be  on  the  crest  of 
a  worsening  Inflationary  spiral  that,  uncon- 
trolled, could  convert  our  currency  into 
worthless  paper  and  hurt  all  of  us.  Latest 
Indications  are  that  our  heated-up  economy 
Is  responding  to  the  control  program. 

The  decision  made  to  curb  expenditures, 
especially  In  the  public  works  field,  as  an 
Inflationary  control,  has  caused  all  of  us  to 
re-examine  our  demands  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  to  review  the  Reclamation 
program  and  its  economic  Justifications.  Out 
of  this  re-appraisal — the  first  hard  look  at 


Reclamation  since  the  1930's — will  come  a 
new  assessment  of  the  regional  and  national 
benefits  of  this  program,  and  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  real  advances  during  the  decades 
ahead.  Opportunity  so  frequently  Is  found 
at  the  edge  of  trouble.  If  one  is  alert  and  per- 
severing. 

This  opportunity  lies  in  a  proper  appre- 
ciation and  utilization  of  the  Reclamation 
Fund  In  the  authorization  and  funding  of 
Reclamation  projects.  This  Fund,  In  a  sense. 
Is  the  West's  "acres  of  diamonds,"  an  asset 
of  tremendous  value  that  has  been  rela- 
tively ignored  by  the  advocates  of  a  more 
adequate  Reclamation  program. 

I  daresay  that  there  are  few  In  this  room 
who  are  aware  that  the  annual  revenues 
to  the  Reclamation  Fund  will  reach  $185,- 
000,000  this  fiscal  year.  Few  also  are  aware 
that  this  F*und  will  reach  an  annual  level 
of  $330,000,000  In  20  years,  and  wiU  return 
to  the  Treasury  In  those  two  decades  about 
$5  billion,  or  an  amount  roughly  equal  to 
the  authorized  Reclamation  construction 
backlog. 

Based  on  this  rate  of  growth,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  Reclamation  Ftind  has  the 
potential  of  producing  total  revenues  to  the 
Treasury  of  nearly  $20  billion  over  the  next 
60  years,  the  normal  repayment  period  for 
Reclamation  projects. 

Some  people  have  been  advocating  the 
creation  of  a  West-wide  Basin  Fund  for  Rec- 
lamation, apparently  without  realizing  that 
we  already  have  such  a  fund  with  a  built-in 
revenue  capability  of  $20  billion,  or  nearly 
four  times  the  present  backlog  of  authorized 
Reclamation  projects. 

This  $20  billion  figure  is  merely  an  esti- 
mate. To  get  a  true  idea  of  the  Fund's  po- 
tential, we  need  to  crank  Into  a  computer 
estimates  of  all  sourcees  of  Reclamation 
Fund  income,  year  by  year  for  the  next  half 
of  the  century,  and  then  revise  the  figures 
annually  as  revenues  increase  and  new 
sources  of  income  appear. 

The  Reclamation  Fund  receives  revenues 
from  public  lands  in  the  West,  including  a 
portion  of  the  money  derived  from  mineral 
land  leasing  in  the  States  Involved.  This  Is 
the  highest  form  of  public  thrift.  It  Involves 
the  utilization  of  revenues  from  a  depleting 
resource  to  develop  a  renewable  resource — 
water — which  Is  absolutely  basic  tc^the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  arid  and  seml-arld 
West.  The  Fund  also  Includes  revenues  re- 
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ceived  In  the  Treasiu^  for  repayment  of  the 
capital  costs  of  facilities  required  to  develop 
the  water  resources  of  the  West.  Some  of 
the  project  returns  to  the  Treasury,  for  ex- 
ample, represent  the  repayment  of  facilities 
built  with  revenues  from  the  revolving  Rec- 
lamation Fund  that  may  have  accrued  orig- 
inally several  decades  ago. 

As  a  former  Governor  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  I  assert  that  we 
need  to  constantly  remind  the  Congress  of 
the  present  level  of  the  annual  retvu'ns  to 
the  Fund  and  the  estimated  total  returns 
over  the  next  50  years  of  ensuing  repayment 
periods. 

The  Congress  is  faced  with  demands  for 
so  many  heavy  one-way,  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses that  it  looks  favorably  upon  any  pro- 
gram that  requires  reimbursabillty  from  Its 
beneficiaries  and  can  show  returns  over  Its 
repayment  period  greater  than  the  obliga- 
tions sought.  Reclamation  today  Is  In  that 
most  favorable  position,  thanks  to  the  fore- 
sighted  57th  Congress  which  established  the 
Reclamation  Fund  in  1002  and  to  subsequent 
Congresses  which  helped  expand  and  main- 
tain It. 

Here  then,  are  a  few  suggestions  on  what 
we  can  do  to  make  better  use  of  the  Recla- 
mation Fund,  to  better  utilize  what  we  have 
going  for  us  in  our  relations  with  the  Con- 
gress: 

First,  w«  must  end  discrimination  against 
the  Reclamation  program. 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  reductions  made  in 
public  works  spending  in  both  Mr.  Johnson's 
austerity  budget  and  Mr.  Nixon's  revised 
budget  cut  disproportionately  lato  the  Recla- 
mation program  which  not  only  is  backed 
by  a  revolving  fund,  but  also  Is Teimbursable 
to  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  federal 
water  resource  program. 

I  think  a  convincing  case  can  be  made 
that  the  minimum  construction  program  of 
a  Reclamation  program  should  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  annual  revenues  to  the  Recla- 
mation Fund.  By  this  yardstick.  Reclama- 
tion appropriations  for  construction  and  re- 
habilitation In  the  fiscal  year  1971  should  be 
Increased  to  $185  million  which  Is  $60  million 
over  the  1970  budget  and  $44  million  over 
the  House  Appropriations  allowance  for  Rec- 
lamation construction  this  fiscal  year. 

In  the  same  vein.  I  contend  that  all  of  us 
involved  In  the  Reclamation  program  must 
stop  labeling  the  interest-free  aspects  of  the 
Reclamation  programs  as  a  "Subsidy."  It  la 
not  a  subsidy  to  decline  to  charge  interest  on 
appropriations  advanced  from  a  dedicated 
fimd,  on  money  that  Is  already  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  does  not  have  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
government.  This  policy  was  established  by 
the  Congress  In  1902  when  the  Reclamation 
Fund  was  established  and  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed ever  since  with  regard  to  Reclamation 
appropriations  allocated  to  irrigation  de- 
velopment. 

I  recommend  that  reclamatlonlsts  urge  the 
proper  Congressional  Committees  to  take  a 
critical  look  at  the  present  use  of  Reclama- 
tion Fund  revenues  for  project  investiga- 
tions, general  administrative  expense,  and 
operation  and  maintenance — all  standard 
allocations  from  the  Fund  In  the  annual 
Public  Works  Appropriations  Acts.  Funds  for 
investigations  and  general  administration  of 
other  federal  water  resource  programs  come 
out  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury; 
but  the  reimbursable  Reclamation  program 
now  takes  these  expenditures  from  its  re- 
volving construclton  fund.  This  is  discrimi- 
nation. The  revenues  in  the  Reclamation 
Fund  should  be  used  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  directed — for  use  In  the  construction  of 
Reclamation  facilities  and  continually  In- 
vested and  reinvested  in  the  reclamation  of 
the  arid  and  semi-arid  West. 

Second,  we  should  utilize  the  Reclamation 
Fund  and  Its  potential  to  increase  Reclama- 
tion construction  appropriations  and  reduce 
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the  impact  of  accelerating  construction  costs 
upon  a  reimbursable  program. 

The  Reclamation  program  Is  90  percent 
reimbursable,  both  for  capital  construction 
and  operation  and  maintenance  costs.  Many 
otherwise  commendable  federal  programs  are 
financed  by  direct  grants  or  their  engineer- 
ing works  are  built  almost  entirely  at  fed- 
eral expense  and  the  completed  projects  are 
operated  and  maintained  at  federal  expense. 
Without  prejudging  or  depreciating  these 
other  programs,  I  think  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  help  keep  costs  to 
the  minimum  for  reimbursable  programs — 
and  especially  to  the  Reclamation  Program 
which  not  only  is  reimbursable  but  also  has 
the  backing  of  an  estimated  $20  billion  con- 
struction revolving  fund. 

To  stretch  out  and  defer  construction  of 
feasible  and  needed  authorized  projects  adds 
materially  to  the  ultimate  repayable  costs. 
At  the  presently  accelerated  construction  cost 
rate,  the  total  cost  of  a  project  can  be  in- 
creased by  half  in  a  relatively  few  years  of 
delay.  I  would  like  to  see  the  federal  govern- 
ment avoid  or  reduce  such  cost  increases  in 
a  reimbursable  public  works  program  by 
expediting  construction. 

The  House  Approprifitlons  Committee  last 
year  took  a  look  at  thje  Reclamation  project 
backlog  and  the  current  level  of  appropria- 
tions and  recommended  that  the  program  be 
increased  to  $500  million  annually  until  the 
backlog  is  eliminated.  I  think  that  sugges- 
tion has  merit.  Moreover,  I  think  Uxt  Recla- 
mation States  can  make  a  good  case  for  a  pro- 
gram on  this  level  by  showing  that  two-fifths 
of  the  supporting  appropriations  for  a  half- 
billion  dollar  annual  program  are  already 
coming  into  the  Reclamation  Fund,  and  that 
the  remaining  $300  million  annually  could  be 
regarded  as  advances  against  futtwe  Fund 
revenues,  which  can  be  plotted  with  great 
precision  by  modem  computers. 

An  appropriation  level  of  $500  million  an- 
nually for  the  next  decade  could  wipe  out 
the  existing  Reclamation  backlog  of  author- 
ized projects,  and  that  Is  the  general  level  of 
operations  the  West  should  be  demanding 
Just  as  soon  as  economic  and  budgetary 
conditions  warrtmt  It. 

Third,  we  must  resist  efforts  to  raid  the 
Reclamation  Fund  by  special  interests  seek- 
ing to  finance  other  programs. 

We  in  the  Reclamation  movement  may  not 
have  recognized  the  real  value  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund,  but  other  people  have,  and 
numerous  suggestions  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  that  resources  of  such  funds  be 
diverted  to  other  uses. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  1969  can  become 
known  as  the  year  we  rediscovered  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund.  I  believe  this  is  the  largest 
resource  development  fund  in  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  no  other 
domestic  program  in  this  country  has  its 
counterpart  for  the  development  of  water 
resources.  It  is  a  dedicated  revolving  tust 
fund,  tested  by  adjudication  and  supported 
by  annual  Congressional  actions  over  the 
past  67  years. 

So  much  for  what  the  Reclamation  Fund  Is. 
how  it  came  about  and  what  we  may  expect 
from  it  in  the  future. 

As  reclamatlonlsts.  it  should  be  our  pur- 
pose to  make  the  best  possible  iise  of  this 
fund  for  reclamation  purposes.  And  this 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean  single  pur- 
pose irrigation  projects.  We  all  know  that  a 
modern  reclamation  project  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  multi-purpose  development  in  which 
many  ancillary  but  separate  benefits  may  be 
identified. 

To  be  specific,  the  dam  that  impounds  the 
water  to  supply  the  irrigation  water  delivery 
system  for  a  reclamation  project  may  be  de- 
signed and  built  to  serve  other  purposes  as 
well.  These  other  purjioses  Include  water  for 
municipal  and  industrial  use,  power,  flood 
control,  navigation,  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  water  quality  control. 


The  several  benefits  may  be  further  identi- 
fied or  classified  as  either  being  reimbursable 
or  non-reimbursable. 

Reimbursable  project  features  have  iden- 
tifiable beneficiaries  and  economic  planning 
assigns  to  these  beneficiaries  a  proportional 
share  of  the  project  costs  which  may  be 
allocated  to  that  particular  use.  Reimbursa- 
ble project  benefits  Include  irrigation  water 
supply,  power  generation,  and  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply. 

The  non-reimbursable  classification  ap- 
plies to  project  benefits  so  widespread  as  to 
not  be  readily  assignable  to  any  particular 
set  of  users.  Into  this  category  fall  flood 
control,  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  rec- 
reation, and  water  quality  cont«>l.  Navigation 
improvement,  even  though  its  beneficiaries 
may  be  identifiable,  has  always  been  Included 
in  this  list  of  benefits  which  traditionally 
and  with  good  reason,  should  be  supported 
by  general  funds  for  the  general  welfare  of 
all  the  people. 

Let  us  return  to  those  multi-purpose  bene- 
fits which  are  reimbursable,  namely  irriga- 
tion, power,  and  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  spe- 
cific beneficiaries  of  these  uses  might  not 
Join  together  in  a  Joint  venture  and  share 
the  construction  costs  and  the  benefits  of 
such  a  multi-purpose  project. 

This  need  not  be  totally  or  exclusively  a 
federal  project.  Certainly  the  state  In  which 
such  a  project  Is  located  has  a  genuine  in- 
terest. And  what  may  be  more  important 
these  days,  the  state  may  have  a  real  ad- 
vantage in  obtaining  construction  fxmds  In 
the  seciu^tles  market.  Incidentally,  I  serve 
on  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
where  our  chief  present  concern  Is  writing 
up  a  tax  reform  bill.  Even  though  the  House 
bill  that  came  to  us  had  taken  away  the  tax- 
exempt  feature  of  municipal  bond  Issues.  It 
Is  my  prediction  that  this  position  will  not  be 
sustained  by  the  Congress.  Our  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  already  agreed  to  re- 
tain the  present  status  of  municipals,  a  fea- 
ture which  will  facilitate  municipal  and  state 
borrowing. 

Under  the  Joint  ventvu-e  concept  then,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  state  builds  the  dam.  and 
that  the  entity,  public  or  private,  which  has 
the  power  franchise  for  the  area  builds  the 
mechanical  equipment  for  the  power  gen- 
eration and  distribution.  If  the  project  Is  lo- 
cated In  the  West,  the  federal  government 
could  share  in  the  effort  by  building,  through 
the  Reclamation  F^uid.  Irrigation  canals  and 
the  distribution  system.  The  federal  govern- 
ment also  would  finance  those  non-reim- 
bursable features  which  are  for  the  common 
good. 

This  united  effort  would  make  a  truly  co- 
operative or  partnership  project,  spreading 
the  costs  and  the  benefits  among  all  the 
beneficiaries  Involved.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  Reclamation  Fund,  it  stretches  the 
money  available  for  Reclamation  develop- 
ment to  the  ultimate  by  bringing  in  other 
public  and  private  entitles  to  share  the  costs 
of  the  multiple-purpose  development. 

This  type  of  a  "partnership"  approach  to 
western  resource  development  Is  not  new. 
It  goes  back  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project, 
the  largest  and  most  complex  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development  In  the 
world  at  the  start  of  construction  of  Hoover 
Dam  m  the  mld-I930's.  Construction  of  this 
great  dam  was  nuule  possible  when  publicly- 
owned  and  privately-owned  electric  utilities 
agreed  to  finance,  build  and  operate  the  gen- 
erating plant  and  transmission  system  and 
guarantee  a  market  for  the  power. 

Another  example  is  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia's $2  billion  State  Water  Plan,  currently 
under  construction.  The  federal  govern- 
ment advanced  a  flood  control  grant  for  the 
construction  of  Orovllle  Dam.  and  built  the 
San  Luis  Dam  and  Canal  for  use  Jointly  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Central  Valley  Project. 
This  great  California  State  project  was  emi- 
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nently  eligible  for  construction  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  Reclamation  project,  bat 
such  authorization  would  have  made  de- 
mands on  Reclamation  financing  equal  to 
the  entire  Reclamation  construction  program 
during  much  of  the  past  decade  and  beyond. 
This  cooperative  State-Federal  project  dem- 
onstrated that  States  now  have  ample 
sources  of  fiinds  and  engineering  and  admin- 
istrative know-how  to  play  a  major  role  In 
resource  development.  This  potentiality  must 
be  further  explored  and  utilized  and  the  end 
result  win  be  accelerated  construction  of 
needed  projects  and  a  stretching-out  of  the 
benefits  of  Reclamation  Financing. 

An  Intriguing  proposal  of  this  type  has 
been  made  In  my  State  of  Idaho.  For  many 
years  we  have  been  planning  an  extensive 
Irrigation  development  in  southwest  Idaho. 
This  proposed  project,  Including  a  dam  on 
the  Snake  River  at  the  Guffey  site.  Is  pree- 
ently  In  the  Investigation  phase  as  a  unit 
of  the  potential  Southwest  Idaho  Water  De- 
velopment Project. 

Without  attemptUtg  to  pre-Judge  a  plan 
that  Is  still  imder  study  by  the  State  Water 
Resource  Board,  I  believe  that  cooperative 
planning  deserves  careful  consideration,  not 
only  by  Idaho  but  also  by  other  States  of 
the  Reclamation  West.  Here  we  have  the 
making  of  a  coop)eratlve  project,  under  which 
the  State  and  local  public  and  private  en- 
titles can  build  the  regulatory  dams  and  hy- 
dropower  plants,  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation can  build  the  Irrigation  system  as 
part  of  Its  Southwest  Idaho  Water  Develop- 
ment Project.  This  has  the  possibilities  of 
reducing  the  demands  by  Idaho  on  the  Rec- 
lamatlng  Fund,  accelerating  a  needed  proj- 
ect In  these  days  of  federal  public  worlcs 
cutbacks,  and  saving  money  for  all  the  par- 
ties concerned.  This,  In  my  estimation,  U 
sound  area  development  of  the  type  pio- 
neered by  Reclamation's  Boulder  Canyon 
Project,  and  I  think  It  merits  e&rneet  con- 
sideration. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  similar  application 
of  the  partnership  concept  should  be  fully 
explored  In  the  proposed  Middle  Snake  de- 
velopment. Studies  made  by  Idaho's  Water 
Resource  Board  Indicate  beyond  question 
that  If  Idaho  Is  to  realize  Its  full  reclamation 
potential,  water  must  be  imparted  to  the 
Snake  River  Valley  from  other  sources.  That 
source  Is  Idaho's  own  Salmon  River. 

Idaho  la  at  the  crossroads.  Within  three 
yean  Idaho  must  decide  which  direction  to 
take — ^toward  achieving  high  reclamation  po- 
tential or  settling  for  the  status  quo. 

The  stakes  are  high.  Use  of  Salmon  River 
water  Integrated  wltti  return  flows  from  the 
Snake  River  by  combination  storage  and 
pump  back  system  oould  double  the  recla- 
mation potential  of  Idaho. 

Wlthoiut  Salmon  River  water,  Idaho's 
reclamatKm  will  level  off  at  less  than  5  mil- 
lion acres.  With  supplemental  water  from 
the  Salmon  River  In  a  fully  "plumbed"  sys- 
tem, Idaho's  Irrigated  acreage  oould  go  as 
high  as  10  million  acres.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  In  Idaho  are  so  keenly  Interested  In 
cooperative  water  development — efforts  that 
will  bring  Into  force  the  resources  of  all 
econotnlc  Interests  and  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

With  its  wealth  of  water  resources,  Its 
abundance  of  fertile  farm  land  that  requires 
only  water  to  make  it  productive,  and  its 
progressive,  hard-working  people,  Idaho  faces 
a  bright  future  in  resource  development. 
With  its  own  resources.  It  has  brought  2  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  into  production  since 
Statehood.  Aided  by  a  relnvlgorated  Recla- 
mation Fund — which  has  already  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  1^  million  Ir- 
rigated federal  project  acres — it  can  help 
America  grow  and  prosper  in  the  challenging 
years  ahead. 

I  ijelleve  that  this  partnership  concept  can 
be  Imi^emMited  without  doing  violence  to 
another  tlme-teated  coocept.  namtiy.  the  um 


of  power  revenues  to  help  water  users  meet 
allocated  costs  of  a  multi-purpose  project 
which  are  beyond  their  repajrment  capability. 
The  users  of  the  energty  derived  from  the 
falling  water  are  also  those  who  benefit  from 
the  development  of  needed  water  supplies. 
Hence  this  Joint  financing  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  mutually  beneficial.  And  the  fact 
that  a  partnership  approach  brings  other  re- 
sources into  play  enhances,  rather  than  di- 
minishes, the  effectiveness  of  basin  account 
operations. 

In  the  mid-fifties  I  spent  three  years  work- 
ing on  two  of  the  most  gigantic  partnership 
water  resource  projects  of  all  time.  I  refer 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Proj- 
ect and  to  the  Columbia  River  Storage  proj- 
ect. Each  of  these  great  projects  involve  a 
fine-tuned  and  hard-bEtrgained  Joint  venture 
that  will  serve  as  models  of  international  co- 
operation in  developing  the  greatest  poten- 
tial of  International  rivers  for  the  Joint  ben- 
efit of  two  sovereign  nations.  Each  of  these 
projects' was  formalized  by  treaty.  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  a  small  part  in  these  history 
making  achievements.  With  this  bacJtground 
is  it  any  wonder  that  I  believe  In  the  part- 
nership concept  of  resource  development! 

I  recommend  that  we  apply  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  to  further  development  of  our 
land  and  water  resources. 


VICE   PRESIDENT  AGNEW   BREAKS 
THE  ICE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Vice 
President's  recent  statements  have  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Nation's  press.  They 
have  precipitated  often  vigorous  debate 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Substantial 
treatment  has  been  given  Mr.  Agwew's 
remarks  on  television  and  radio.  Many 
of  these  discussions  have  been  devoted 
to  the  narrow  short-range  implications 
of  the  Vice  President's  comments,  but  sua 
editorial  pubUshed  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  November  26  brought  a  broad 
and  clear  focus  to  bear  on  the  entire 
range  of  issues  raised  by  these  remarks 
and  the  responses  they  have  generated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ViCZ  PRESmENT  BBZAKS  THE  ICX 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  does  not  say  much  about  the  duties 
of  the  vice  president,  except  that  he  shall 
preside  over  the  Senate  and  cast  a  tie-break- 
ing vote. 

Until  recent  years,  history  has  set  little 
precedent  for  practical  conduct  of  the  office. 

When  he  was  still  a  vice  president,  John 
Adams  called  it  the  "most  insignificant  of- 
fice that  ever  the  invention  of  man  contrived 
or  his  imagination  conceived."  Congress  ac- 
tually considered  paying  Adams  on  a  per 
diem  basis  for  the  days  he  presided  over  the 
Senate. 

John  Nance  Gamer  called  the  vice  presi- 
dency "almost  entirely  unimportant." 

Harry  S.  Truman,  who  entered  the  presi- 
dency from  the  second  highest  executive 
poet,  said  the  vice  presidency  was  "about  as 
useful  as  a  cow's  fifth  teat." 

In  more  recent  times.  Vice  President  Splro 
Agnew  conceded  Initially  that  his  name  was 
not  actually  a  household  word.  Earlier  this 
year  the  Gridiron  Club,  an  association  of 
Washington  reporters,  depicted  the  vice 
president  as  a  canary  in  a  cage  and  aatirl- 
cally  warbled:  "He's  only  a  bird  in  a  gilded 
cage." 


Many  of  the  same  newspapermen  are  sing- 
ing a  different  song  today.  And  Mr.  Agnew  is 
a  household  word  on  campiises,  among  the 
dissidents,  politicians,  pundits  and  the  silent 
majority.  Itx.  Agnew's  forthright  assessments 
of  the  nation's  problems  has  electrified  and 
awakened  the  nation. 

A  number  of  subtleties  and  Ironies  are  ap- 
parent in  the  wake  of  his  comments. 

Among  the  subtleties  is  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  was  a  meaningful  vice  presi- 
dent under  President  Elsenhower,  Is  deter- 
mined to  expand  the  Importance  of  the  office. 

Among  the  Ironies  of  the  attacks  upon  Mr. 
Agnew  for  daring  to  speak  up  is  the  reaction 
of  the  vocal  minority  on  the  campus,  which 
claims  to  be  disaffected  with  the  hypocrisy  of 
adults  and  begs  them  to  "tell  it  like  it  is." 
Mr.  Agnew  certainly  is  telling  it  like  he 
thinks  it  Is. 

Even  more  Ironic  are  the  injured  cries 
from  the  professional  critics  such  as  Sena- 
tors Kennedy,  McOovem  and  Fulbrlght  who 
seem  to  have  no  revulsion  for  their  own 
statements  which  tend  to  divide  the  nation. 
Senator  Fulbrlght,  who  once  said  that  the 
United  States  was  drunk  with  the  arrogance 
of  power,  hCM  now  even  urged  that  the  Presi- 
dent stop  Mr.  Agnew  from  speaking  out. 

Or  consider  the  visceral  reaction  to  the  vice 
president's  remarks  by  the  news  media  he 
has  pinked  with  some  pertinent  insight. 
Newsmen,  who  have  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
ercise their  legitimate  right  to  criticize  pub- 
lic officials,  now  are  lambasting  Mr.  Agnew 
simply  for  speaking  up.  The  shoe  on  the  other 
foot  Is  a  tight  fit. 

It  Is  apparent  In  the  last  month  that  many 
of  the  words  of  the  vice  president  are  Ideas 
whose  time  has  arrived.  He  cannot  be  quieted 
by  personal  attacks  nor  will  he  disappear — 
which  leaves  critics  with  a'taajor  alternative. 

Speak  to  the  charges. 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  SENATOR 
PRANK  CARLSON  AT  MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE.  SAUNA.  KANS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  re- 
cently visited  by  Sister  Evangeline 
Thomas,  of  Marymount  College,  Salina, 
Kans.  During  our  conversation,  she  men- 
tioned the  inspiring  commencement  ad- 
dress delivered  at  Marymount  last  year 
by  the  Honorable  Prank  Carlson,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Sister  Evangeline  has  been  kind  enough 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  Senator  Carlson's 
remarks.  I  found  them  most  timely  and 
illustrative  of  the  wisdom  and  insight  he 
so  devotedly  brought  to  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
Senators  would  find  Senator  Carlson's 
thoughts  both  welcome  and  rewarding. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Commencement  Address  bt  Senator  Prank 

CAR1.SON,     Marymount    CoiiKOE,    Sauna, 

Kans..  June  1,  1969 

Members  of  the  19S9  graduating  class  of 
Marymount  College,  parents,  faculty  and 
friends: 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  your  commencement  exercises.  To 
me.  It  Is  a  great  privilege.  I  have  always  en- 
Joyed  meeting  with  graduates  and  their  fami- 
lies on  their  red-letter  day. 

I  enjoy  it  even  more  In  this  instance,  in 
view  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  contribu- 
tion that  Marymount  College  has  made  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  and  the  nation. 

I  must  mention  that  Marymount  College 
1«   the   outgrowth  oX   the  educational  en- 
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deavors  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  from 
Concordia — my  hometown — In  1923. 

Marymount  was  the  first  4-year  liberal  arts 
college  for  women  In  Kansas  and  Is  now  ap- 
poachlng  a  half-century  of  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated service  in  the  field  of  education. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to  speak 
to  the  graduating  class  of  Marjrmount  and 
was  introduced  by  the  late  Most  Reverend 
Frank  A.  Thill,  Bishop  of  Salina,  who  was  not 
only  a  personal  friend  of  mine  but  one  whom 
I  admired  for  his  outstanding  Christian  ex- 
ample and  service. 

This  Is  a  proud  and  happy  hour  for  those 
of  you  who  are  graduating.  I  hope  that  dur- 
ing this  happy  time  you  will  take  time  to 
reflect  on  the  future. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  very  briefly  about 
the  challenges  awaiting  you  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
have  to  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  better 
nation  and  world. 

Commencement  addresses  traditionally 
call  for  euphemistic  and  ringing  statements 
about  the  bright  future  awaiting  graduates 
— and  the  wonderful  opportunities  for  lead- 
ership which  are  being  placed  in  their  hands. 
But,  common  sense  tells  us  It  Is  not  that 
simple.  We  live  In  an  era  that  poses  mas- 
sive problems  and  challenges  for  all  of  us. 
The  actions  that  we  take  oould  well  have 
fateful  results  for  the  future  of  this  nation 
and  the  entire  world. 

The  United  States  Is  today  faced  with  tre- 
mendous problems.  America  Is  a  nation  In 
conflict— at  home  and  abroad.  Sometimes 
the  way  looks  dark  and  the  future  looks 
black. 

But — and  here  is  an  Important  fact  to 
remember — our  problems  are  those  arising 
from  success  and  not  from  failure. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  do  face  seri- 
ous problems.  We  must  face  them  with  cour- 
age and  solve  them  with  wisdom.  Only  by  so 
doing,  can  we  bring  this  nation  to  its  high- 
est potential  of  greatness. 

Only  then,  can  our  nation  hope  to  fulfill 
Its  ultimate  mission  as  the  leader  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world. 

Divisive  elements  are  seeking  our  destruc- 
tion. TblB  we  know,  and  we  must  be  on 
oxir  guard  lest  they  be  successful  In  setting 
neighbor  against  neighbor  and  brother 
against  bro>ther. 

We  need  to  remember  that  this  is  a  grow- 
ing and  prosperous  nation — and  not  a  na- 
tion that  is  coming  apart  at  the  seams  or 
on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  what 
made  the  United  States  the  truly  great 
and  powerful  nation  it  Is  today?  Few  of  us 
do,  for  we  are  so  busy  seeking  the  material 
blessings  the  nation  provides  and  enjoying 
our  luxurious  standard  of  living  that  we 
do  not  take  time  to  think  where  all  those 
blessings  came  from. 

Resources  were  an  important  element  in 
the  development  of  our  nation  and  we  have 
used  them — developed  them — and,  hopefully, 
conserved  most  of  them  so  they  can  be 
passed  on  to  succeeding  generations. 

Perhaps  climate  was  a  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  nation  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  but  more  important 
than  either  resources  or  climate  have  been 
the  people  of  the  nation. 

The  people  represent  the  real  key  to  the 
success  and  progress  of  the  United  States. 
Not  Just  the  people  here  today,  but  those 
who  settled  the  nation  and  brought  it 
through  its  first  tedious  years. 

It  was  love  of  freedom  that  brought  our 
first  settlers  to  the  nation  and  It  was  be- 
cause our  patriots  loved  freedom  more  than 
life  Itself  that  we  were  able  to  win  the  war 
for  independence  and  establish  our  govern- 
ment within  the  framework  of  our  Con- 
stitution . 

It  will  be  the  love  of  freedom  that  will 
keep  our  nation  great,  for  If  individual  Amer- 
icans do  not  love  freedom,  we  shall  lose  It. 


We  know  that  every  generation  must  rewln 
and  preserve  this  heritage. 

But  even  more  than  love  for  freedom,  the 
key  to  our  nation's  greatness  has  been  the 
development  of  a  great  spiritual  awareneaa. 
love  for — and  worship  of  God. 

As  members  of  the  class  of  1969,  you  must 
assume  responsibility  for  the  preservation 
of  this  great  heritage. 

Two  major  challenges  of  this  centiiry  mtist 
be  met  and  conquered.  One  is  the  search 
for  true  peace.  The  other  is  the  ultimate 
fulfillment  of  the  national  dream  that  is  the 
basis  for  this  nation's  being — equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

All  of  our  other  problems  are  either  directly 
related  to — or  pale  into  insignificance — In 
comparison  with  these  two.  These  are  the 
areas  in  which  both  the  challenges  and  the 
opportunities  for  leadership  await  you. 

The  immediate  and  overriding  problem 
facing  this  nation — and  indeed  the  entire 
world — Is  the  issue  of  peace.  Momentous 
questions  of  peace  and  war  are  with  us  and 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

For  these  are  Indeed  fateful  days.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  world-wide  struggle — without 
doubt  the  most  widespread  and  crucial 
struggle  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
This  is  a  struggle  which  will  ultimately  de- 
termine whether  man  as  an  individual  will 
retain  his  basic  right  of  self-determination. 
I  firmly  believe  that  what  is  at  stake  is 
the  fate  of  civilization  as  we  know  it — ^if 
not  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  human  race. 

This  struggle  Is  a  contest  tar  men's  minds. 
It  Is  an  Ideological  battle.  It  has  Its  physical 
side — witness  Vietnam — but  more  basically, 
it  is  a  mental  and  spiritual  conflict. 

I  would  most  fervently  hope  that  the  free 
world  has  learned  one  major  lesson  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n — that  Is  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  defeat  Communism  by  force 
ot  arms  alone — or  even  primarily.  For  com- 
munism is  not  simply  a  nation.  It  is  not 
simply  an  army.  It  is  not  simply  a  nation- 
alistic or  political  force.  Rather,  it  is  a  sys- 
tem of  ideas — an  ideology  [sic] — a  philos- 
ophy of  history. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  upon  our  struggle 
with  communism  as  an  irreconcilable  quar- 
rel about  the  nature  of  man — of  his  uni- 
verse— and  of  the  God  that  created  both.  It 
Is  in  this  arena  that  we  must  fight  and 
eventually  win  a  lasting  peace. 

In  many  ways,  this  Is  a  much  more  difficult 
battle  to  win  that  would  be  a  direct  military 
confrontation.  It  is  a  struggle  in  which  our 
weapons  must  be  primarily  mental  and 
spiritual. 

This  is  a  fantastically  critical  challenge 
which  we  pass  on  to  you.  But,  your  genera- 
tion is  our  best  hope — and  what  might  be 
our  last  hope — to  restore  sanity  to  this  world. 
If  I  could  have  one  wish  granted.  It  would 
simply  be  this — that  you  young  people  could 
somehow,  someway  learn  to  live  together  in 
mutual  understanding  and  respect  with  all 
of  the  pe<^le  of  this  earth,  [sic]  This  is  the 
only  sound  road  to  peace.  This  has  been  the 
outstanding  failure  of  the  generations  that 
have  preceded  you. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  matter  of  achieving 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

This  nation  can  be  rightfully  proud  of  the 
way  that  it  has  accepted  responsibility  for 
leadership  for  the  free  world.  Since  World 
War  n.  we  accepted  and  acted  on  the  fact 
that  we  do  Indeed  live  In  a  world-wide  com- 
munity of  nations.  We  have  as  a  nation  ex- 
pended our  time,  our  efforts  and  much  In 
financial  commitments  to  rebuild  the  rav- 
aged nations  after  the  war  and  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  less  fortunate  and  un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

Now,  recent  events  have  forced  us  to  look 
inward  at  problems  within  our  own  borders. 
Now  a  shocking  question  is  being  raised.  Is 
the  Unined  States  an  underdeveloped  nation? 
Most  would   inunedlately  reply  with  a  re- 


sounding Not  This  Is  the  richest  and  most 
affluent  nation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Just  look  at  the  evidence: 

The  nation's  gross  national  product  will 
top  $900  billions  this  year. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  median  fam- 
ily Income  of  over  $8  thousami  per  year. 

We  own  over  60  million  automobiles — 
over  70  million  television  sets — over  600  bil- 
lions in  stocks. 

How  could  anyone  consider  the  United 
States  an  underdeveloped  nation  in  the 
face  of  those  facts? 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  this 
picture.  A  side  that  we  cannot  avoid  con- 
sidering and  that  vitally  concerns  us  all. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  astounding 
economic  facts  and  figures  which  I  listed, 
lies  the  following: 

30  millions  of  our  people  are  forced  by 
their  economic  circumstances  to  live  on  in- 
comes which  are  below  the  poverty  Vtvti. 

8.5  million  dwellings  in  the  U.S.  are  sub- 
standard by  the  most  lenient  of  definitions. 
Of  our  citizens  over  25,  one  In  6  has  less 
than  an  8th  grade  education — one  In  2  did 
not  finish  high  school. 

We  face  a  massive  task  of  rebuilding  and 
revitalizing  our  cities — a  Job  the  experts  teU 
us  wlU  take  20  years. 

And  we,  who  live  In  rural  America,  hav« 
been  aware  of  severe  economic  problems  for 
some  time.  Over  600,000  farmers  left  agri- 
culture last  year  alone.  The  farmer's  coet- 
prlce  index  is  no  longer  a  serious  statistic, 
but  representative  of  a  real  emergency.  Many 
farmers  are  courting  economic  disaster. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  here  is  the 
development  of  a  national  mood  and  spirit 
in  which  each  citizen  is  granted  full  equality 
of  opportunity.  And  we  cannot  accomplish 
this  through  massive  federal  i»t)granu. 

No  one  could  deny  the  importance  of  gov- 
emmenui  leadership  to  this  problem.  But, 
It  is  basically  your  Job  and  my  job.  We  will 
make  real  progress  only  when  each  of  our 
citizens  Is  treated  by  all  otbera  with  the 
respect  aiKl  dignity  due  each  as  a  human  be- 
ing. This  cannot  be  legislated.  It  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  action  of  Individxutl  citi- 
zens. 

These  then  are  the  major  challenges  which 
your  generation  will  be  forced  to  meet.  They 
must  be  met  and  solved.  And,  I  repeat, 
your  generation  is  the  best  hope  that  we 
have.  As  never  before,  you  graduates  ar« 
better  equipped  to  mreet  the  challenges  lay- 
ing ahead.  As  never  before,  you  are  well  edu- 
cated— well  informed  on  major  Issues — and 
more  concerned  with  the  solutions  which 
must  be  fotind. 

And  the  opportunity  fw  you  to  ascent  to 
positions  of  leadership  has  never  been  bet- 
ter. The  old  guard  is  changing. 

At  an  ever-increasing  pace,  the  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  In  this  nation  is  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  young. 

I  must  add  one  word  of  warning  for  the 
future.  You  will  play  a  significant  role  in 
determining  the  direction  of  this  leadership. 
I  have  recently  been  gravely  concerned  that 
we  are  moving  In  the  direction  of  "govern- 
ment by  demonstration".  We  have  even  had 
recent  evidence  that,  as  a  nation,  we  may  be 
turning  to  "government  by  violence" 

If  we  cannot  reverse  this  trend,  I  feel  that 
we  are  in  grave  danger  of  losing  our  individ- 
ual voice  in  our  government. 

We  aU  know  there  is  a  better  way.  We  all 
know  that  our  system  of  government  pro- 
vides for  t>etter  ways  for  citizens  to  redress 
their  grievances.  We  must  somehow  return 
fully  to  our  democratic  processes. 

And  each  of  you  wiU  t>ear  a  heavy  re- 
spooalbllity  for  the  direction  that  the  na- 
tion takes. 

No  matter  what  occupation  or  position  you 
may  aspire  to,  you  as  a  citizen  must  bear  a 
portion  of  the  responsibility  for  providing 
leadership. 

These  then  are  the  awesome  challenges  and 
responsibilities  which  my  generation  Is  pas- 
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sing  on  to  you.  I  would  sincerely  hope  that 
you  leam  from  the  mistakes  that  we  have 
made  in  the  past. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  bXkER.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  Dr.  Richard  P.  Nathan,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  November 
24. 

Dr.  Nathan's  address  deals  primarily 
with  the  concept  of  revenue-sharing  and 
with  the  Nixon  administration's  bill 
which  I  introduced  several  weeks  ago 
with  the  co-sponsorship  of  33  other  Sen- 
ators. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Nathan  for  some 
time,  now,  and  during  his  tenure  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  he  was  most  help- 
ful in  counseling  my  staff  and  me  on 
earlier  revenue-sharing  bills  that  I  in- 
troduced, as  well  as  on  other  matters. 
He  is  most  intelligent,  very  able,  and  an 
excellent  spokesman  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks,  with  which  I  am  in  total 
agreement,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Revenue  Sharing:  Changing  the  Political 

Landscape 
(Address   by   Richard  P.   Nathan,   Assistant 

Director,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Coun- 
cil of  State  CJovenunents,  Lexington,  Ky., 

November  34,  1969) 

The  idea  of  divided  responsibility  is  funda- 
mental to  the  American  governmental  sys- 
tem. The  Nation's  founders  believed  that 
the  existence  of  more  than  one  point  at 
which  a  citizen  can  affect  his  government 
breathes  life  into  our  democracy  and  pre- 
vents any  one  institution  from  acquiring  un- 
due control  over  others. 

Both  the  division  of  responsibility  among 
the  executive.  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  national  government  and 
the  division  of  responsibilities  among  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government  have,  over  the 
years,  assured  a  healthy  pluralism  In  our 
national  life. 

Federalism — meaning  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government  each  responsible 
to  the  electorate — has  three  central  virtues: 

It  provides  opportunities  for  participa- 
tion by  individual  citizens  In  governmental 
processes. 

It  permits  flexible  action  to  deal  with 
different  conditions  and  needs,  consistent 
with  the  basic  rights  granted  under  the 
Constitution. 

It  allows  scope  for  innovation  and  creativ- 
ity at  whatever  level  citizens  apply  their 
energy  to  the  task  of  government. 

A  reassessment  of  American  federalism  is 
necessary  today  because  recent  trends  have 
downgraded  its  Importance. 

THE    NEED    FOR    REFORM 

The  predominant  direction  of  change  In 
American  government  over  the  past  three 
decades  has  been  a  movement  toward  cen- 
tral action.  This  can  be  traced  to  the  need 
for  a  total  national  response  to  World  War  I, 
ihe  depression  of  the  'SO's,  and  World  War  n. 

Centralization  has  produced  beneficial  re- 
sults In  many  fields.  But  in  recent  years  this 
trend  has  become  so  powerful  that  other 
problem-solving  alternatives  have  been  vir- 
tually overlooked. 

Former  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  of 
New  York  once  characterized  this  pattern  as 


"the  Washington  reflex,"  which  is  ".  .  .  you 
discover  a  problem,  throw  money  at  It,  and 
hope  that  somehow  It  will  go  away."  The  net 
result  of  too  many  "Washington  reflexive" 
actions  has  been  the  creation  of  problems  of 
governmental  rigidity  and  a  loss  of  govern- 
mental flexibility. 

Each  narrowly  targeted  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram has  its  own  interest  group.  And  each 
group  presses  for  support  of  its  particular 
function,  engaging  the  energies  of  adminis- 
trators and  legislators  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Aptly  termed  "functional  federalism," 
the  resulting  governmental  arrangements 
have  made  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  chief 
executives  at  the  State  and  local  levels  to  set 
and  Implement  their  own  priorities.  Func- 
tional federalism  has  brought  with  it: 

A  diminution  In  the  initiating  and  innova- 
tive capacities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

A  clouding  of  responsibility  for  action. 

A  decline  in  the  Interests  in.  and  support 
for.  local  governing  bodies,  thus  robbing 
them  of  the  necessary  spark  for  reform  and 
self -renewal;  and 

Progressive  incapacity  to  enforce  priorities, 
at  a  time  when  resources  are  scarce  and  all 
institutions  stand  accused  of  lacking  rele- 
vance. 

The  number  of  individual  FederaJ  grants, 
though  not  the  best  criterion  for  measuring 
complexity,  Is  indicative  of  the  almost  fre- 
netic legislative  activity  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  past  five  years.  The  number  of 
activities  receiving  Federal  aid  Increased 
from  239  (In  1964)  to  almost  400  in  a  two- 
year  period.  Current  totals  range  from  500 
activities  receiving  Federal  aid  to  an  aston- 
ishing, but  not  strictly  comparable,  1,315. 

The  net  result  is  a  system  which  Is  un- 
wieldy, difficult  to  monitor,  confusing  to 
recipients,  and  often  inconsistent  In  appli- 
cation. It  Is  difficult  to  adapt  programs  to 
State  and  local  needs  or  to  encourage  grass 
roots  innovation  when  decisions  must  be 
checked  against  detailed  Federal  regulations 
and  cleared  with  Washington. 

MAJOR  THEMES 

To  provide  perspective  on  actions  taken  to 
overcome  these  problems,  let  me  at  this  point 
summarize  the  unifying  Ideas  of  the  do- 
mestic program  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

1.  Responsible  decentralization.  The  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  based  on  a  current  analysis  of  the 
appropriate  roles  of  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and,  in  areas  which  are  primarily 
State-local  responsibilities,  must  support  and 
strengthen  leadership  at  the  State  and  com- 
munity levels  in  the  solution  of  pxiblic 
problems. 

2.  A  strong  concern  with  basic  systems' 
reform.  The  Administration  has  embarked 
upon  basic  reform  In  areas  of  government 
which  are  major  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — for  example,  welfare,  the 
draft,  the  Post  Office,  and  the  tax  system. 

3.  An  emphasis  on  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  government  policies.  Here,  we  are 
referring  to  management  functions  or  to 
what  might  be  defined  broadly  as  the  process 
of  converting  "good"  Intentions  into  good 
results. 

RESPONSIBLE   DECENTRALIZATION 

Tlie  first  of  these  themes,  responsible  de- 
centralization, is  most  pertinent  to  revenue 
sharing.  The  Nixon  Administration  came  to 
office  with  a  determination  to  strengthen 
leadership  at  every  level  of  government. 

Many  citizens  today,  particularly  the 
young,  have  lost  confidence  in  the  capacity 
of  governmental  institutions  to  give  the  in- 
dividual an  opportunity  to  speak  his  piece, 
to  make  a  difference.  Policies  of  the  national 
government  which  reach  out  to  strengthen 
the  leadership  and  decisionmaking  role  of 
State  and  local  governments  can  mean 
greater  opportunities  for  the  individual  in 
his  role  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  society. 


R«venue  sharing  Is  the  keystone  of  respon- 
sible decentralization.  Under  President 
Nixon's  proposed  revenue  sharing  plan.  Fed- 
eral funds  will  flow  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  be  used  for  purposes  which  they 
determine  to  be  of  highest  priority.  The 
President's  proposal  calls  for  revenue  sharing 
with  a  first  full-year  effect  of  $1  billion,  ris- 
ing annually  to  $6  billion  in  the  fifth  year. 

Revenue  sharing  is  an  economic  as  well 
as  political  reform.  At  the  same  time  that  It 
strengthens  federalism  by  broadening  the 
grant-in-aid  system,  it  modifies  the  Nation's 
total  tax  system,  placing  greater  reliance  on 
the  growth-elastic  Federal  income  tax. 

Consider  these  facts: 

The  traditional  mainstays  of  State  and 
local  finances  have  been  property  and  sales 
taxes.  These  taxes  bear  down  most  heavily 
on  the  poor  and  lag  40-50%  behind  the  rate 
of   growth   in   State-local   expenditures. 

The  mainstays  of  the  Federal  Treasury  are 
the  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes. 
These  taxes  tend  to  be  more  equitable  and 
grow  rapidly,  as  much  as  25-50';;.  faster  than 
the  economy. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  this  pattern  of 
taxation  is  Illustrated  by  recent  experience 
with  State  <tax  laws : 

More  than  half  of  all  State  tax  revenues 
during  the  1950-67  period  were  the  result 
of  painful  rate  Increases  or  the  enactment 
of  entirely  new  taxes. 

Over  200  rate  Increases  were  required  in 
major  State  taxes   between   1959   and   1967. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures which  met  early  this  year  faced  re- 
quests for  tax  rate  increases. 

THE  NIXON   PROPOSAL 

The  new  Administration  devoted  consider- 
able effort  in  the  early  months  of  1969  to 
developing  its  revenue  sharidg  plan.  A  strong 
effort  was  made  to  secure  the  agreement  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  concept — 
States,  cities,  and  counties,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Major  features  of  the  Nixon  plan  include: 

1.  Predictability — The  amounts  to  be 
shared  will  be  based  on  a  specified  percent- 
age of  the  personal  Income  tax  base.  This 
base  (not  "receipts"),  displays  almost  unin- 
terrupted and  rapid  growth  in  post-war 
years.  Beyond  that,  the  appropriation  will  be 
a  "permanent,  indefinite"  one — the  same 
kind  used  to  pay  Interest  on  the  public  debt, 
symbolizing  a  national  obligation  of  the 
highest  order. 

2.  Increasing  scale— Along  with  the  natural 
growth  in  the  base,  the  percentage  applied 
to  the  base  will  grow  in  amount  from  one- 
sixth  of  1%  for  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year 
1971,  to  1%  by  fiscal  year  1976.  The  absolute 
amounts  will  rise  from  $500  million  for  the 
last  half  of  1971.  to  over  $5  billion  by  1976. 
Payments  will  increase  from  roughly  $2.50 
per  capita  to  about  $23  per  capita.  (Table  1 
shows  the  estimated  growth  in  the  total 
amount.)  Thus,  while  the  amount  must  be 
modest  in  the  current  fiscal  setting,  it  will 
show  impressive  growth  over  time. 


TABLE  1 


ESTIMATED  FUNDING  FOR  REVENUE  SHARING 
1971-76 


Taxable  Income  base 
(In  billions) 


Percentage  for  revenue 
sharing 


Funds  lor 

revenue 

sharing  (in 

billions) 


$315  2/12  of  1  percent.. 

$346      5/12  of  1  percent.. 

$381 7/12  of  1  percent.. 

$419      9/12  of  1  percent.. 

$461     11/12  of  1  percent. 

$507 1  percent 


$0.5 
1.5 
2.2 
3.2 
4.2 
5.1 


3.  Unfettered  and  objective — ^The  funds 
will  not  be  tied  to  specific  programs,  proc- 
esses, or  requirements.  The  allocation  of 
funds  will  be  based  on  formulas  prescribed 
by  law  and  linked  to  data  prepared  on  a 
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regxilar  basis  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Office  of  Business  Economics. 

4.  Distribution  on  need  and  effort.  The 
amount  to  be  shared  with  any  given  State 
will  be  based  on  State  population,  adjusted 


for  relative  tax  effort.  Tax  effort  is  measured 
by  the  total  amount  of  general  revenues 
raised  in  the  State  by  all  governmental  units 
as  a  percentage  of  personal  income  In  the 
State.  Thus,  the  basic  allocation  formula  uses 


population  as  a  measure  of  service  need.  It 
offers  a  bonus  to  States  that  desnonstimte 
their  willingness  to  meet  their  own  needs. 
(Table  2  shows  the  State  distribuUon  of 
revenue  sharing.) 


TABLE  2.— STATE  AND  LOCAL  SHARES  UNDER  ADMINISTRATION  REVENUE  SHARING  PROPOSAL  > 


State 


Population  Personal  State 

July  1,  1968      income  1967  and  local 

(thousands)         (millions)    (thousands)  > 


Local 

State  area 

State  area 

Local  pass 

Local 

percentage 

share' 

(thousands)  < 

throofh 

ihara 

Statt 


Alabama                3,566  $7,656  $937,084  0.017988  $8,994,000  $235,282  0.251078  $2,258,196  6,735,804 

Alaska             277  1,017  139.942  .001571  785,500  44,002  .314430  246,985  538,515 

Arizona                1,670  4,444  664.054  .010282  5,141.000  140.906  .212190  1.090,869  4,050,131 

Arkansas                                     2,012  4,130  499,306  .010025  5,012,500  80,211  .160644  805,228  4,207.272 

California"''     '                   ..             19,221  70,204  9,507,432  .107253  53,626,500  2,939.286  .309156  16,578,954  37,047,546 

Colorado"    "                                 2,048  6,191  869.293  .011850  5,925,000  214,309  .246532  1,460,702  4,464,298 

ConnecticuY 2,959  11,609  1,151.699  .012097  6,048.500  570,101  .495008  2,994,056  3.054.444 

Delaware        "                 534  1,095  245,701  .002839  1,419,500  36,221  .147419  209,261  1,210.239 

District  of  Co'lurnbia'                     809  3,386  450,613  .004504  2.252,000  450,613  1.000000  2,252,000 

Florida                      "  '           6.160  17.101  2.132,736  .031657  15,828.500  622,737  .291989  4.621,748  11,206.752 

Georgia" 4,588  11,458  1,348,435  .022254  11,127,000  298,603  .221444  2.464,007  8,662,993 

.Haviraii 778  2.415  365,072  .004848  2,424,000  102,552  .280908  680.921  1.743.079 

Idaho 705  1,800  264.376  .004268  2,134.000  56.104  .212212  452.860  1.681.140 

Illinois .  10,974  40,850  3,866.247  .042783  21.391,500  965.062  .249612  5.339.575  16.051.925 

Indiana' 5.067  15,980  1.856,861  .024265  12.132.500  405,122  .218714  2,653,548  9,478,952 

Iowa     -  2,748  8,558  1,148,892  .015198  7.599.000  288.642  .251235  1.909.135  5.689.865 

Kansas' - 2,303  6,961  905.542  .012348  6.174.000  275.105  .303801  1,875,674  4.298,326 

Kentuckv' 3,229  7,737  892.691  .015356  7.678.000  188,334  .210973  1,619.851  6.058,149 

Louisiana 3,732  8,995  1,298,898  .022209  11.104,500  225,771  .173817  1,930.151  9,174.349 

M.jn-      979  2,585  301,717  .004708  2.354.000  129.205  .428232  1.008.058  1,345,942 

Marvland' 3,757  12,595  1,415,075  .017403  8.701,500  639,488  .451911  3.932.304  4,769.196 

Massachuse'tte 5,437  19,197  2,301,759  .026866  13.433.000  1,187,565  .515938  6,930,595  6.502.405 

Mjchiean         --.  8,7«  29,151  3,458,890  .042754  21,377,000  851.579  .246200  5,263,017  16,113,983 

Minnesota 3,646  11,162  1,599,758  .021532  10,766.000  444,196  .277664  2,989.331  7.776,669 

MississiDoi -  -  2.342  4,453  619,015  .013416  6,708,000  149.272  .241144  1.617.594  5.090,406 

Missouri     4,627  13,775  1,478,684  .020460  10.230.000  358,930  .242736  2,483,189  7.746,811 

Montana""' --  693  1,939  272,206  .004010  2.005.000  103,144  .378918  759,731  1,245,269 

Nebraska -  1,437  4,422  518,536  .006947  3,473.500  156,369  .301558  1,050,935  2,422,565 

Nevada    453  1.591  223,324  .002621  1,310500  80.326  .359683  471.365  839.135 

NewHam'Dshi're '..  702  2,094  216.083  .002986  1.493.000  73.136  .338462  505.324  987,676 

NewlBrMv        7.078  25.686  2.654,924  .030161  15.080.500  1.051,267  .395968  5.971.395  9,109.105 

NewMexiM 1.015  2,484  394,562  .006643  3,321.500  66.898  .169550  563,160  2,758,340 

NpwYork     18,113  68,916  10,020,084  .108535  54.267.500  4,208.520  .420008  22,792.784  31.474.716 

NorthCarollna '"-  5.135  12.267  1,405,187  .024252  12.126.000  437.874  .311612  3.778.607  8.347.393 

NorthDakota  -  625  1.589  282.501  .004580  2.290.000  72,697  .257333  589.293  1,700.707 

Ohio               10,591  33.605  3,351.507  .043516  21,758,000  922.402  .275220  5.988.237  15,769.763 

Ok.i,---: 2.518  6,594  856.946  .013490  6,745,000  176.959  .206499  1,392,836  5,352,164 

0,'*"„      2,008  6,122  835.715  .011296  5,648,000  160.746  .192345  1,088,365  4,561.635 

pinnsvivania " -  11.712  37,065  3,864,363  .050342  25,171,000  934,110  .241724  6,084,435  19,086,565 

oVZV\J»nA 913  2.995  311.399  .003913  1,956,500  135,108  .433874  8«,874  1,107,626 

Scarolin'a '---  -  2.692  5.752  655.445  .012647  6.323,500  98,487  .150259  950,163  5,373.337 

SnnthnaKfa    657  1.745  262.870  .004078  2.039.000  76.614  .291452  594.271  1.444.729 

T.nn.««.     3,976  9.316  1,050.148  .018467  9,233.500  456.724  .434913  4,015.769  5.217.731 

lennessee j^  ^^^  ^2  3,273,793  .049648  24,824,000  822.416  .251211  6,236.062  18,587,938 

ilf-h  1034  2,667  380,486  .006081  3,040,500  70,781  .186027  565,615  2,474,885 

u""--,- 422  1,178  158,410  .002339  1,169,500  29,370  .185404  216,830  952,670 

;f/™i, 4,597  12,719  1,326,686  .019759  9,879,500  536,567  .404441  3,995.675  5,883,825 

w»!hinVlon 3,276  10,871  1,444,803  .017943  8,971,500  250,891  .173650  1,557,901  7,413.599 

W«t  Virginia" 1.805  4,197  502,148  .008897  4,448,500  78.109  .155549  691,960  3,756.540 

wkrnnlin            4,213  13,220  1,824,438  .023960  11,980,000  519,687  .284847  3,412,487  8,567,533 

Wyoming     .";""""---"!;i""---"--."-------  315  946  157,236  .002158  1,079,000  37,589  .239061  257,947  821,053 

US.  total 199,861  625,068       75, 969, 970  1.000003      500,001,500 150,045,810       349, 955, 690 

>  State  and  local  general  revenues  from  own  sources  for  fiscal  years  ending  between  July  1,       •  Excludes  school  and  special  districts. 
1966  and  June  30,  1967.  '  "•"•"ue  figure  includes  Federal  payment 

-  Includes  school  arid  special  <ljfyi«^-  Statistical  source:  Census  Bureau,  Governments  Division. 

3  State  share  formula  constant  denominator  24,265,172. 

5    Guarantees  funds  for  cities  and  coun-  Examples  of  reform  measures  undertaken  made  of  each  Federal  grant-in-aid  program, 

ties— To  place  a  minimum  guarantee  on  the  are:  Executive  departments  working  In  this  effort 

share  of  funds  that  cities  and  counties  would  i.  The  President's  April  30  proposed  legls-  will  use  these  analyses  to  design,  test,  and  Im- 

recelve    the  Administration's  bill  stipulates  laUon  to  permit  him  to  consolidate  existing  plement     new     approaches     to     speed     and 

that  States  must  "pass-through"  the  same  grant-in-aid  categories   if  Congress,  within  simplify  the  delivery  of  Federal  programs. 

relative  share  of  the  total  State  allocation  60  days,  does  not  overrule  an  Administration                      impact  of  eevenue  sharing 

that  the  local  Jurisdiction  raised  in  its  own  proposal.                                                                           Revenue  sharing  and  other  major  domestic 

revenues  as  a  percentage  of  total  revenue  In  2.  Efforts  through  the  budget  and  leglsla-  system  reform  proposals  of  the  new  Admin- 

the  State.  Beyond  that,  a  State  would  be  tlve  processes  to  combine  related  grant-In-  istration      particularly     welfare    and     Pood 

precluded  from  cutting  back  on  its  own  pay-  aid  categories.  Stamps,  will  have  a  fundamental  effect  on 

ments  unless  It  secured  the  approval  for  a  3.  The  Issuance  of  a  Presidential  Order  on  American  public  finance.  Projections  of  State 

different  plan  of:    (a)   the  State  legislature,  joint  funding  April  13. 1969.  and  local  expenditures  for  1975  converge  in 

and  (b)  more  than  half  the  local  government  4    And  the  restructxu-lng  of  the  regional  the  area  of  $200   billion.  Federal  grants  in 

Jurisdictions,  and  (c)  Jurisdictions  account-  boundaries  of  the  major  domestic  agencies  that  year  could  reach  $40  billion.  It  Is  estl- 

Ing  for  more  than  half  the  State  popula-  jq  t^e  field  so  that  their  headquarters  cities  mated  this  would  sUll  leave  a  deficit  of  as 

tlon.  are  the  same  and  the  regions  which  they  much  as  $15  billion  in  the  general  funds  of 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  gen-  cover  conform.  States  and  localities,  assuming  only  natural 
eral  purpose  units  of  local  government  are  On  March  27,  1969.  the  President  directed  growth  in  revenues.  Revenue  sharing  of  $5 
among  eligible  recipients.  To  make  a  special  the  10  Federal  agencies  represented  on  the  billion  by  1975  would  absorb  one-third  of 
purpose  unit,  like  a  school  district  or  port  Urban  Affairs  (Council  and  the  Bureau  of  the  that  deficit,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  re- 
district  eligible  would  amount  to  de  facto  Budget  to  work  together  in  a  concerted  ef-  quired  State-local  tax  increases  that  woiUd 
earmarking,  since  these  units  may  only  spend  ^ort  to  modernize  the  management  of  our  be  needed  otherwise. 

for  soecified  purposes  complex  Federal  system  of  grants  to  States         Based  on  these  same  calculations,  revenue 

^             P     f        ■  j^jjjj  communities.  sharing   would   constitute   25%    of    the    In- 

OTHEB  GRANT-IN-AID  REFORMS  rj^^  ^g^^^  jg  called  the  Federal  Assistance  crease  In  Federal  aid  over  that  time  period. 

Besides  revenue  sharing,  the  Administra-  Review     (FAR) .    It    has    as    its    objectives  bringing  with  it  the  needed  leverage  of  flex- 

tlon  has  Initiated  a  number  of  Important  streamlining    and    simplifying    grant-in-aid  ible  funds  as  opposed  to  more  limited-pur- 

steps  for  reform  of  the  existing  grant-in-aid  program  processes  and  structures  and  decen-  pose  categorical  aids. 

system.  This,  too,  is  a  part  of  responsible  tralizing  their  administration.  In  pvu-sult  of         The  relationship  of  revenue  sharing  to  the 

decentralization.  these  objectives,  detailed  studies  are  being  new  Family  Assistance  Program  is  critical. 
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President  Nlzon  specifically  linked  tbe  two 
In  his  August  8  message  on  domestic  pro- 
gram reform. 

This  tax-sharing  proposal  was  pledged  In 
tbe  campaign;  It  has  long  been  a  part  of  the 
platform  of  many  men  In  my  own  political 
party — and  men  in  the  other  party  as  well. 
It  Is  Integrally  related  to  the  national  wel- 
fare reform.  Through  these  twin  approaches 
we  hope  to  relieve  the  fiscal  crisis  of  the 
hard-pressed  State  and  local  governments 
and  to  assist  millions  of  Americans  out  of 
poverty  and  into  productivity.  (Emphasis 
added. ) 

The  tie  between  these  two  proposals  Is  at- 
tributable to: 

1.  A  philosophical  kinship,  Involving  the 
decentralization  of  power  and  Initiative  to 
lower  levels  of  governnient  and  ultimately 
to  Individual  citizens  in  need. 

2.  Fiscal  complementary,  with  both  pro- 
grams providing  relief  from  pressures  on 
State  and  local  budgets;  and 

3.  Governmental  systems  reform,  with 
revenue  sharing  strengthening  political  in- 
stitutions and  welfare  reform  ensuring^  the 
well-being  of  poor  people. 

Welfare  is  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  areas  of  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures, having  risen  56%  from  1965  to  1968. 
Removing  welfare  from  the  burner  of  State- 
local  financial  problem  areas  would,  like  rev- 
enue sharing,  free  both  monetary  and  per- 
sonnel resources  to  better  cope  with  other 
problems. 

AssunUng  State  and  local  governments 
devote  the  same  relative  share  of  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  funds  to  education  as  in 
the  immediate  past,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  roughly  two-fifths  of  revenue 
sharing  funds  would  find  their  way  into 
education. 

To  summarize,  the  Administration's  wel- 
fare reform.  Pood  Stamp,  and  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals  in  their  first  five  full  years  of 
effect  are  designed  to  channel  an  estimated 
$40  blUion  to  $45  billion  of  the  Federal 
Government's  growth  dividend  into  the  so- 
lution of  the  stubborn  social  problems  of  the 
poor  and  the  alleviation  of  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  hard-pressed  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Thus,  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  committed  to 
solving  problems — not  just  talking  about 
them.  With  yotu'  active  support,  we  can  look 
forward  to: 

More  effective  programs; 

More  responsive  institutions;  and 

More  Involved  citizens. 
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TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 


December  5,  1969 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business  as  the 
Senate  prepares  to  recess? 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf>. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Saturday. 
December  6,  1969,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


U.S.    CntCTTir   CotntT   Jxmox 
John  J.  Gibbons,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  third  circuit,  vice  Gerald 
McLaughlin,  retired. 

U.S.  Mabshal 
Loren  Wldeman,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Florida  for 
the  term   of  4  years,   vice   Guy   W.   Hlxon, 
resigned. 

In  the  An  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  James  W.  Wilson,  52O-44-0902PR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In   the   Navt 

Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  Eugene  P. 
Wilkinson,  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  I  nominate 
him  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral while  so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Arnold  F.  Schade,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Navy  senior  member  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  711. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  5,  1969 : 

Nationai,  Highway  Safety  Bukeau 

Douglas  William  Toms,  of  Washington,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Nationai  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  vice  William  Haddon,  Jr.,  resigned. 

U.S.  Attobney 

John  L.  Briggs,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  F.  Board- 
man,  resigned. 

William  J.  Schloth,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Floyd  M.  Bu- 
ford,  resigned. 

Eugene  E.  Slier,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George 
I.  Cline. 

U.S.  Marshal 

William  M.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Geor- 
gia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  E. 
Luckie,  resigned. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive     nominations     withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  December  5, 1969: 
U.S.  Attorney 

James  H.  Walsh,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  F.  Board- 
man,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  June 
11,1969. 

office  of  economic  opportunity 

William  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of  Econmnic 
Opportunity,  vice  William  H.  Crook,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  December  1,  1969. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination   confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  5,  1969: 
UJ3.  Mint 

Hlldreth  Frost,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to  be  as- 
sayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver.  Colo. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  HONORS  MEMORY  OF 
TWO  CONGRESSMEN   BATES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tributes 
continue  to  be  paid  to  our  late  beloved 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  H. 
Bates  of  Massachusetts.  On  Veterans 
Day,  November  11,  1969,  the  cornerstone 
for  the  new  Bates  Elementary  School  was 
laid  In  appropriate  ceremonies  in  his 
home  city  of  Salem^ 

Not  only  does  this  school  honor  the 
memory  of  Bill  Bates,  whose  death  on 
June  22  last,  deeply  saddened  all  of  us, 
but  it  also  honors  his  distinguished 
father  and  former  mayor  of  Salem,  Con- 
gressman Oeorge  J.  Bates,  whose  sudden 


death  in  a  plane  accident  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  1,  1949,  led  to  his 
son's  election  as  his  successor. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Bates  Elemen- 
tary School  is  being  constructed  on  Kern- 
wood  Avenue  land  donated  to  the  city  of 
Salem  by  the  Kemwood  Country  Club. 
The  $2,500,000  structure  is  scheduled  for 
completion  and  dedication  in  September 
of  1970  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  well- 
appointed  schools  in  Massachusetts.  Its 
22  classrooms  will  provide  for  three 
kindergarten  classes  and  19  classes  from 
grade  one  through  grade  six. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  several  rooms 
for  special  type  classes  and  guidance 
purposes,  a  large  commimity  hall-gym- 
nasium, and  another  hall  combined  with 
a  cafeteria  lunch  area.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  new  Bates  School  will 
fulfil!  the  hope  expressed  at  the  comer- 
stone  laying,  that  It  will  be  a  "worthy 


monument"  to  the  memory  of  two  out- 
standing public  servants,  Congressmen 
George  and  William  Bates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  Record  should 
Include  the  following  newspaper  account 
of  the  Veterans  Day  ceremony  at  Salem. 
Mass.: 

(From  tbe  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 

Nov.  12, 1969) 
Many  At  Bates  School  Cornerstone  | 

Placing 

Salem. — ^Despite      turbulent     weather     a 
cornerstone    ceremony   for   the    new    Bates     \ 
Elementary   School   was   held   on    Veterans 
Day  with  many  members  of  the  municipal 
family  present. 

The  ceremony  marked  the  first  new  school 
to  be  started  in  this  city  since  1962. 

The  family  of  the  late  Congressmen  George 
J.  Bates  Sr.  and  William  H.  Bates  were  pres- 
ent for  the  event. 

U.S.  Rep.  Michael  J.  Harrington  and  Mayor 
Francis  X.  Collins  also  turned  out  for  tbe 
historic  moment. 
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Keynote  speaker  was  School  Committee- 
woman  M.  Ruth  Norton,  who  said  that  the 
placing  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Bates  School 
"win  stand  as  an  indication  that  Salem  is 
not  asleep  in  hrndllng  its  educational  needs." 
Mrs.  George  J.  Bates  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Bates  placed  a  sealed  box  in  the  cornerstone, 
while  surrounded  by  members  of  their 
families. 

(Miss  Norton  had  compiled  a  scrapbook 
consisting  of  clippings  from  the  Salem  Eve- 
ning News,  School  Department  memos,  pic- 
tures of  the  School  Committee  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  building  which  was  placed  In 
box.) 
Miss  Norton  said: 

"It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  so  many  here 
this  morning  Joining  with  us  In  the  corner- 
stone ceremony  of  the  new  Bates  school. 

"This  is  our  first  new  school  since  the 
Bentley  was  opened  in  1962.  The  new  Bates 
school,  when  built,  will  stand  as  an  indica- 
tion that  Salem  is  not  asleep  in  handling  its 
educational  needs. 

"Your  school  committee  has  as  its  goal, 
constant  improvement  of  our  education  fa- 
cilities and  services.  We  are  fortunate  in 
Salem  that  Mayor  Collins  and  our  city  coun- 
cil are  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  good 
educational  program  and  are  willing  to  con- 
sider the  requests  and  needs  of  our  schools  as 
presented  by  the  School  Committee. 

"As  we  all  know  this  school  has  come  about 
through  the  cooperation  of  these  two  groups 
.  .  .  The  Salem  City  Council  and  the  Salem 
School  Committee. 

"Indeed  we  are  pleased  that  our  new  school 
honors  two  distinguished  Salemltes:  Con- 
gressman George  J.  Bates  Sr.  and  Congress- 
man William  H.  Bates. 

"Their  untimely  deaths,  at  the  peak  of 
their  careers  in  public  life,  were  the  cause  of 
much  sorrow  .  .  .  our  city,  our  stat«,  and 
our  nation  lost  two  great  men  and  many 
lost  valued  friends. 

"This  school  Is  affectionately  dedicated  to 
them  with  tbe  hope  that  it  is  a  worthy 
monument  to  their  memory." 

Among  those  attending  were:  Capt.  Ray- 
mond H.  Bates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Bates 
and  son,  Francis  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J. 
Bates  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  B.  Stanton, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Bates  Glnty,  Theodore  Simons 
of  the  Kemwood  Club,  Dr.  May  Berman,  pres- 
sldent,  Kernwood  Club  Association. 

School  Committeemen  present  were:  Miss 
Norton,  Morley  Piper,  S.  Steve  Salvo,  Dr. 
James  P.  Ryan,  and  Ronald  G.  Plante. 

Representing  the  City  Council  were:  Bruce 
J.  McLaughlin,  George  F.  McCabe,  Louis  A. 
Swlniucb,  and  Joseph  R.  Ingemi  Jr. 

School  Department  personnel  included: 
Supt.  Lawrence  J.  Fltzpatrick,  Assistant  Supt. 
Joseph  Salerno,  Business  Mgr.  John  J.  Grady, 
Principal  Philip  J.  OlJonnell  and  Secretary 
to  the  Superintendent  Dorothea  Barry. 

Architects  John  M.  Gray  Sr.  and  Francis 
Gray  were  present. 


PINKVILLE:  A  LONE  CITIZEN 
WRITES  AND  A  TRAGEDY  IS  EX- 
POSED 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  many  people  say,  "Don't  waste 
your  time  writing  to  public  officials— it 
does  not  do  any  good.  Nothing  will  hap- 
pen." 

If  young  Ron  Ridenhour  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  had  believed  that,  it  is  very  un- 
likely the  world  today  would  have  heard 
of  Pinkville,  the  South  Vietnam  village 
of  Mylai  and  scene,  allegedly,  of  one 
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of  the  most  horrible  massacres  commit- 
ted by  American  troops. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Ridenhour  dated  March  29, 
1969.  In  recent  days  I  have  received  a 
great  number  of  inquiries  about  the  let- 
ter and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  hav- 
ing it  printed  in  the  Record  so  it  will  not 
be  lost  to  historians.  I  think  anyone 
reading  Mr.  Ridenhour's  account  of 
what  he  suspected  had  happened  at 
Pinkville  will  be  struck  by  his  caution 
and  his  sincerity.  He  did  not  know,  for 
sure,  what  occurred.  But  his  conscience 
dictated  that  he  make  an  effort  to  have 
someone  find  out  because  the  evidence 
indicated  "something  very  black  indeed" 
did  occur. 

He  was  not  directly  involved.  He  could 
have  remained  silent.  That  would  have 
been  the  easy  way.  Let  someone  else 
worry  about  crime.  He  could  have  told 
himself,  "Forget  it,  no  one  will  listen" 
and  thus  salve  his  conscience  as  a  citizen. 
But  instead  he  wrote  to  me,  to  some 
other  Members  of  Congress,  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  to  several  other  par- 
ties. About  30  people,  he  told  me,  received 
the  same  letter  and  some  of  us  responded 
by  asking  appropriate  authorities  to  in- 
vestigate the  allegations  he  presented. 

First,  my  staff  immediately  contacted 
Mr.  Ridenhour  to  verify  the  authenticity 
of  the  letter  and  to  get  some  measure 
of  the  man  for  these  were  very  grave  al- 
legations. I  then  brought  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
and  Chairman  Rivers  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Both  of  them 
informed  me  the  matter  was  being  looked 
into. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  succeeding 
weeks  we  talked  to  Mr.  Ridenhour  and 
to  the  Army  investigators  and  to  others 
to  maintain  an  eye  on  the  investigation. 
We  were  interested  in  thoroughness,  not 
speed. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  eventual  out- 
come of  Pinkville  will  be.  But  this  much 
is  certain:  A  letter  from  a  citizen,  a  vet- 
eran of  Vietnam,  has  spurred  not  only 
a  worldwide  outcry  but,  within  many,  a 
deep  self-questioning  about  the  nature 
of  man,  his  institutions  and  his  future. 
Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Riden- 
hour's letter  and  some  of  the  immediate 
correspondence  which  followed: 

Phoenix,  Ariz., 
March  29,  1969. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Gentlemen:  It  was  late  in  April,  1968 
that  I  first  heard  of  "Pinkville"  and  what 
allegedly  happened  there.  I  received  that  first 
report  with  some  skepticism,  but  In  the  fol- 
lowing months  I  was  to  hear  similar  stories 
from  such  a  wide  variety  of  people  that  it 
became  impossible  for  me  to  disbelieve  that 
something  rather  dark  and  bloody  did  in- 
deed occur  sometime  in  March,  1968  In  a 
village  called  "Pinkville"  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Tbe  circumstances  that  led  to  my  having 
access  to  the  reports  I'm  about  to  relate 
need  explanation.  I  was  inducted  in  March, 
1967  into  the  U.S.  Army.  After  receiving 
various  training  I  was  assigned  to  the  70tb 
Infantry  Detachment  (LRP),  llth  Light  In- 
fantry Brigade  at  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii, 
in  early  October,  1967.  That  unit,  the  70th 
Infantry  Detachment  (LRP),  was  disbanded 
a  week  before  the  llth  Brigade  shipped  out 
for  Viet  Nam  on  the  5th  of  December,  1967. 
All  of  the  men  from  whom  I  later  heard  re- 
ports of  the  "Pinkville"  incident  were  reas- 
signed to  "C"  Company,  Ist  Battalion,  20th 
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Infantry,  llth  Ught  Infantry  Brigade.  I  was 
reassigned  to  the  aviation  section  of  Head- 
quarters Company  llth  LIB.  After  we  had 
been  in  Viet  Nam  for  3  to  4  months  many  of 
tbe  men  from  the  70th  Inf.  Det.  (LRP)  began 
to  transfer  into  the  same  unit,  "E"  Company, 
5l8t  Infantry  (LRP) . 

In  late  AprU,  1068  I  was  awaiting  orders 
for  a  transfer  from  HHC,  llth  Brigade  to 
Company  "E,"  61st  Inf.  (LRP) ,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  run  Into  Pfc.  "Butch"  Gruver,  whom 
I  had  known  in  Hawaii.  Gruver  told  me  he 
had  been  assigned  to  "C"  Company  1st  of  the 
20th  until  April  1st  when  he  transferred  to 
the  unit  that  I  was  headed  for.  During  the 
course  of  our  conversation  he  told  me  the 
first  of  many  reports  I  was  to  bear  of 
"Pinkville." 

"Charlie"  Compsiny  1  /20  bad  been  assigned 
to  Task  Force  Barker  In  late  February,  1968 
to  help  conduct  "search  and  destroy"  opera- 
tions on  the  Batangan  Peninsula,  Barker's 
area  of  operation.  The  task  force  was  operat- 
ing out  of  L.  F.  Dottle,  located  five  or  six 
miles  north  of  Quang  Nhal  city  on  Viet 
Namese  National  Highway  1 .  Gruver  said  that 
Charlie  Company  had  sustained  casualties, 
primarily  from  mines  and  t>ooby  traps,  almost 
everyday  from  the  first  day  they  arrived  on 
the  peninsula.  One  village  area  was  par- 
ticularly troublesome  and  seemed  to  be 
infested  with  booby  traps  and  enemy  soldiers. 
It  was  located  about  six  miles  northeast  of 
Qusmg  Nhai  city  at  approximate  coordinates 
B.S.  728795.  It  was  a  notorious  area  and  the 
men  of  Task  Force  Barker  bad  a  special  name 
for  it:  they  called  it  "Pinkville."  One  morn- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  March.  Task  Force 
Barker  moved  out  from  its  firebase  headed 
for  "Pinkville."  Its  mission :  destroy  the  trou- 
ble spot  and  all  of  its  inhabitants. 

When  "Butch"  told  me  this  I  didn't  quite 
believe  that  what  he  was  telUng  me  was  true, 
but  he  assured  me  that  it  was  and  went  on 
to  describe  what  had  happened.  The  other  two 
companies  that  made  up  the  task  force  cor- 
doned off  the  village  so  that  "Charlie"  Com- 
pany could  move  through  to  destroy  the 
structures  and  kill  the  Inhabitants.  Any  vil- 
lagers who  ran  from  Charlie  Company  were 
stopped  by  the  encircling  companies.  I  asked 
"Butch"  several  times  If  all  the  people  were 
klUed.  He  said  that  he  thought  they  were, 
men,  women  and  children.  He  recalled  seeing 
a  small  boy,  about  three  or  four  years  old. 
standing  by  tbe  trail  with  a  gunshot  wound 
in  one  arm.  Tbe  boy  was  clutching  his 
wounded  arm  with  his  other  hand,  while 
blood  trickled  between  his  fingers.  He  was 
staring  around  himself  in  shock  and  disbe- 
lief at  what  he  saw.  "He  just  stood  there  with 
big  eyes  staring  around  like  he  dldnt  un- 
derstand; be  didn't  believe  what  was  hap- 
pening. Then  the  captain's  RTO  (radio  op- 
erator) put  a  burst  of  16  (M-16  rlfie)  fire 
into  him."  It  was  so  bad,  Gruver  said,  that 
one  of  the  men  In  his  squad  shot  himself  in 
the  foot  In  order  to  be  medlvac-ed  out  of  the 
area  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  participate 
in  the  slaughter.  Although  he  had  not  seen 
it,  Gruver  bad  been  told  by  people  he  con- 
sidered trustworthy  that  one  of  the  com- 
pany's officers,  2nd  Lieutenant  Kally  (this 
spelling  may  be  Incorrect)  had  rounded  up 
several  groups  of  villagers  (each  group  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  20  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages) .  According  to  the  story, 
Kally  than  machine-gunned  each  group. 
Gruver  estimated  that  the  population  of  the 
village  had  been  300  to  400  people  and  that 
very  few,  if  any,  escaped. 

After  hearing  this  account  I  couldn't  quite 
accept  it.  Somehow  I  Just  couldn't  believe 
tliat  not  only  had  so  many  young  American 
men  participated  In  such  f>n  act  of  barbarism, 
but  that  their  officers  bad  ordered  it.  There 
were  other  men  in  the  unit  I  was  soon  to  be 
assigned  to,  "E"  Company,  Slst  Infantry 
(LRP) ,  who  had  been  in  Charlie  Company  at 
tbe  time  that  Gruver  alleged  tbe  incident 
at  "Pinkville"  had  occurred.  I  became  deter- 
mined to  ask  them  about  "Pinkville  "  so  that 
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I  might  compare  their  accounts  with  Pfc 
Gruver's. 

When  I  arrived  at  "Echo"  Company,  51st 
InXantry  (LRP)  the  first  men  I  looked  for 
were  Pfc's  Michael  Terry  and  William 
Doherty.  Both  were  veterans  of  "Charlie" 
Company,  1,20  and  'Plnkvllle."  Instead  of 
contradicting  "Butch"  Oruver's  story  they 
corroborated  It,  adding  some  tasty  tidbits  of 
Information  of  their  own.  Terry  and  Doherty 
had  been  in  the  same  squad  and  their  pla- 
toon was  the  third  platoon  of  "C"  Company 
to  pass  through  the  village.  Most  of  the 
people  they  came  to  were  already  dead.  Those 
that  weren't  were  sought  out  and  shot.  The 
platoon  left  nothing  alive,  neither  livestock 
nor  people.  Around  noon  the  two  soldiers' 
squad  stopped  to  eat.  "Billy  and  I  started  to 
get  out  our  chow,"  Terry  said,  "but  close  to 
us  was  a  bunch  of  Vietnamese  in  a  heap,  and 
some  of  them  were  moaning.  Kally  (2nd  Lt. 
Kally)  had  been  through  before  us  and  all  of 
them  had  been  shot,  but  many  weren't  dead. 
It  was  obvious  that  they  weren't  going  to  get 
any  medical  attention  so  Billy  and  I  got  up 
and  went  over  to  where  they  were.  I  guess  we 
sort  of  finished  them  off."  Terry  went  on  to 
say  that  he  and  Doherty  then  retximed  to 
where  their  paclcs  were  and  ate  lunch.  He 
estimated  the  size  of  the  village  to  be  200  to 
300  people.  Doherty  thought  that  the  popula- 
tion of  "Plnkville"  had  been  400  people. 

If  Terry,  Doherty  and  Gruver  could  be  be- 
lieved, then  not  only  had  "Charlie"  Company 
received  orders  to  slaughter  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  but  those  orders  had 
come  from  the  commanding  officer  of  Task 
Force  Barker,  or  possibly  even  higher  In  the 
chain  of  command.  Pfc  Terry  stated  that 
when  Captain  Medina  (Charlie  Company's 
commanding  officer  Captain  Ernest  Medina) 
issued  the  order  for  the  destruction  of  "Pink- 
viUe"  he  had  been  hesitant,  as  If  it  were 
something  he  dldn  t  want  to  do  but  had  to. 
Others  I  spoke  to  concurred  with  Terry  on 
this.  ' 

It  was  June  before  I  spoke  to  anyone  who 
had  something  of  significance  to  add  to  what 
I  had  already  been  told  of  the  "Plnkville" 
Incident.  It  was  the  end  of  June,  1968  when 
I  ran  into  Sergeant  Larry  La  Croix  at  the  USD 
In  Chu  Lai.  La  Croix  had  been  in  2nd  Lt. 
Rally's  platoon  on  the  day  Task  Force  Barker 
swept  through  "Plnkville."  What  he  told  me 
verified  the  stories  of  the  others,  but  he 
also  had  something  new  to  add.  He  had  been 
a  witness  to  Rally's  gunning  down  of  at  least 
three  separate  groups  of  villagers.  "It  was 
terrible.  They  were  slaughtering  the  villagers 
like  so  many  sheep."  Rally's  men  were  drag- 
ging people  out  of  bunkers  and  hootches  and 
putting  them  together  In  a  group.  The  people 
In  the  group  were  men.  women  and  children 
of  all  ages.  As  soon  as  he  felt  that  the  group 
was  big  enough,  RaUy  ordered  an  M-60 
(machine-gun)  set  up  and  the  people  killed. 
La  Croix  said  that  he  bore  witness  to  this 
procedure  at  least  three  Umes.  The  three 
groups  were  of  different  sizes,  one  of  about 
twenty  people,  one  of  about  thirty  people, 
and  one  of  about  forty  people.  When  the 
first  group  was  put  together  Rally  ordered 
Pfc  Torres  to  man  the  machine-gun  and 
open  fire  on  the  villagers  that  had  been 
grouped  together.  This  Torres  did,  but  be- 
fore everyone  in  the  group  was  down  he 
ceased  fire  and  refused  to  fire  again.  After 
ordering  Torres  to  recommence  firing  several 
times.  Lieutenant  Rally  took  over  the  M-60 
and  finished  shooting  the  remaining  villagers 
in  that  first  group  himself.  Sergeant  La  Croix 
told  me  that  Kally  didn't  bother  to  order 
anyone  to  take  the  maehine-gun  when  the 
other  two  groups  of  villagers  were  formed. 
He  simply  manned  it  himself  and  shot  down 
all  villagers  In  both  groups. 

This  account  of  Sergeant  La  Croix's  con- 
firmed the  rumors  that  Gruver,  Terry  and 
Doherty  had  previously  told  me  about  Lieu- 
tenant Kally.  It  also  convinced  me  that  there 
waa  a  very  substAntlal  amount  at  truth  to 
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the  stories  that  all  of  these  men  had  told. 
If  I  needed  more  convincing,  I  was  to  receive 
it. 

It  was  In  the  middle  of  November,  1968 
Just  a  few  weeks  before  I  was  to  return  to  the 
United  States  for  separation  from  the  army 
that  I  talked  to  Pfc  Michael  Bernhardt. 
Bernhardt  had  served  his  entire  year  In 
Viet  Nam  in  "Charlie"  Company  1/20  and  he 
too  was  about  to  go  home.  "Bemie"  substan- 
tiated the  tales  told  by  the  other  men  I  had 
talked  to  in  vivid,  bloody  detail  and  added 
this.  "Bemie"  had  absolutely  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  massacre  of  the  villagers  of 
"Plnkville"  that  morning  and  he  thought 
that  it  was  rather  strange  that  the  officers  of 
the  company  bad  not  made  an  issue  of  it. 
But  that  evening  "Medina  (Captain  Ernest 
Medina)  came  up  to  me  ('Bemie')  and  told 
me  not  to  do  anything  stupid  like  write  my 
congressman"  about  what  had  happened  that 
day.  Bernhardt  assured  Captain  Medina  that 
he  had  no  such  thing  in  mind.  He  had  nine 
months  left  in  Viet  Nam  and  felt  that  it  was 
dangerous  enough  Just  fighting  the  acknowl- 
edged enemy. 

Exactly  what  did,  in  fact,  occur  in  the  vil- 
lage of  "Plnkville"  In  March,  1968  I  do  not 
know  for  certain,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it 
was  something  very  black  Indeed.  I  remain 
irrevocably  persuaded  that  if  you  and  I  do 
truly  believe  in  the  principles,  of  Justice  and 
the  equality  of  every  man,  however  humble, 
before  the  law,  that  form  the  very  backbone 
that  this  country  is  founded  on,  then  we 
must  press  forward  a  widespread  and  public 
investigation  of  this  matter  with  all  our 
combined  efforts.  I  think  that  it  was  Winston 
Churchill  who  once  said  "A  country  without 
a  conscience  is  a  country  without  a  soul,  and 
a  country  without  a  soxxl  is  a  country  that 
cannot  survive."  I  feel  that  I  must  take  some 
positive  action  on  this  matter.  I  hope  that 
you  will  launch  an  investigation  inunedi- 
ately  and  keep  me  Informed  of  your  progress. 
If  you  cannot,  then  I  don't  know  what  other 
course  of  action  to  take. 

I  have  considered  sending  this  to  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  broadcasting  com- 
panies, but  I  somehow  feel  that  investigation 
and  action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  the  appropriate  procedure,  and  as  a 
conscientious  citizen  I  have  no  desire  to 
further  besmirch  the  Image  of  the  American 
serviceman  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  feel 
that  this  action,  while  probably  it  would 
promote  attention,  would  not  bring  about 
the  constructive  actions  that  the  direct  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would. 

Sincerely, 

Ron  RmENHOUR. 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  4,  1969. 
Hon.  L.  Mendex  Rivers, 
Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  enclosed  letter 
from  Mr.  Ron  Ridenhour  of  Phoenix,  late  of 
Viet  Nam,  is  deeply  disturbing. 

He  is  not  saying  that  he  positively  knows 
the  bloody  events  as  related  did  indeed  take 
place.  But  the  suspicion  is  very  strong  and 
certainly  deserve  to  be  looked  into  very  close- 
ly. Would  it  be  possible  for  your  committee 
to  look  into  this  so  we  can  get  at  the  truth? 
Sincerely, 

Morris  K.  Udalu 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  4. 1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laiso, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart  :  I'm  told  a  copy  of  the 
enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Ron  Ridenhour  has 
been  sent  to  you. 

Mr.  Rldenhour's  suspicions  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  "Plnkville"  deserve  the  most  care- 
ful investigation. 

I  urge  such  an  investigation  to  be  made 
at  once  and  please  share  with  me  the  depart- 
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ment's  findings  U  such  an  investigation  is 
conducted. 

Sincerely. 

Morris  K.  Udall. 

U.S.    House    or   Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington.  D.C,  April  14.  1969. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Uoau.:  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  4,  1969  en- 
closing correspondence  received  from  Mr. 
Ron  Ridenhour,  of  Phoenix,  late  of  Viet  Nam, 
regarding  alleged  events  at  "Plnkville"  in 
Viet  Nam. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  this 
correspondence  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  requesting  that  they  Investigate  these 
allegations  and  furnish  me  with  a  report. 
Upon  receipt  of  information  I  will  be  in 
touch  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman. 

Department  of  the  Armt,  Office 

OF  THE  Secretary  of  the  Armt, 

Washington.  D.C.  April  IS.  1969. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udaix, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Udaix  :  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  asked  me  to  make  an  Interim  reply  to 
your  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ron  Ridenhour 
who  wrote  of  alleged  incidents  occurring  at 
"Plnkville". 

Information  has  been  requested  from  the 
appropriate  field  agency   and  upon  receipt 
thereof  you  will  be  further  advised. 
Sincerely. 

Raymond  T.  Red, 
Colonel.  GS  Office,  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Office 
OF  THE  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Washington.  D.C.  April  24. 1969. 
Hon.  Morris  R.  Udall, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Udall:  The  Secretary  of  tLc 
Army  has  asked  me  to  make  an  interim 
reply  to  your  Inquiry  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ron 
Ridenhour  concerning  actions  alleged  to 
have  been  taken  by  an  Army  unit  in  Vietnam 
in  1968  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese village  identified  as  "Plnkville". 

As  you  were  previously  advised,  the  Com- 
manding General,  United  States  Army  Viet- 
nam, was  requested  to  investigate  the  al- 
leged circumstances  and  provide  this  office 
with  appropriate  information.  We  have  now 
been  advised  that  as  the  circumstances  re- 
lated in  Mr.  Rldenhour's  letter  concern 
events  of  a  year  ago,  and  as  the  people  in- 
volved have  since  departed  Vietnam  and  are 
now  widely  scattered,  it  is  not  possible  for 
that  command  to  provide  a  responsive  reply. 
Faced  with  these  circumstances  and  consid- 
ering the  gravity  of  the  allegations,  it  has 
been  determined  that  a  complete  investiga- 
tion will  be  required.  This  matter,  there- 
fore, has  been  referred  to  The  Inspector 
General  for  appropriate  action. 

Our  final  reply  concerning  this  matter 
cannot  be  exp)ected  for  some  time  inasmuch 
as  investigations  such  as  this  one  are  ex- 
tremely time  consuming.  Tou  may  be  certain 
that  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion are  available  I  shall  provide  you  with  a 
complete  response  to  the  allegations. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  T.  Reto, 
Colonel.  GS  Office.  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison. 

On  November  29,  Tony  Tselentis,  as- 
sistant managing  editor  of  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  wrote  an  eloquent  column 
which  expresses  the  feelings  of  many  of 
us.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
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[From  the  Tucson   Daily  Citizen,  Nov.   29. 

1969] 
Thanks  to  the  Man  Who  Revealed  Song  My 
(By  Tony  Tselentis) 
The  continuing  revelations  about  the  mas- 
sacre at  Song  My  (also  referred  to  as  My  Lai) 
are  sickening. 

The  slaying  of  defenseless  men,  women  and 
children  by  American  soldiers  in  no  way  can 
be  condoned  or  Justified. 

Ronald  L.  Ridenhour,  the  young  man  who 
was  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  massacre  and  forcing  it 
into  public  view,  deserves  our  thanks. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  be 
shuttered  away  if  America  is  to  remain  true 
to  her  ideals.  Brutal  and  unnecessary  kill- 
ing— even  during  war — undermines  the 
nation. 

How  much  more  pleasant  Thanksgiving 
would  have  been  if  we  didn't  have  to  read 
or  hear  about  Song  My,  many  will  say.  Rot. 

It  was  a  better  Thanksgiving  Day  if 
thoughts  of  Song  My  drove  home  the  lesson 
of  the  brutalizing  effects  of  war.  And  if  citi- 
zens of  this  nation  concluded  that  they  must 
stand  more  firmly  than  ever  against  all  war. 

The  White  House  statement  issued  Wednes- 
day called  the  massacre  "abhorrent  to  the 
conscience  of  all  the  American  people." 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  says 
that  those  responsible  for  Song  My  will  be 
courtmartlaled  "to  show  the  world  that  we 
do  not  condone  this." 

It  is  fitting  that  those  responsible  for  the 
massacre  should  be  called  to  account  for 
their  actions.  And  if  there  were  attempts  to 
cover  it  up,  as  charged,  those  responsible  also 
should  be  held  accountable. 

It  would  be  even  more  fitting  if  the  sys- 
tem that  made  such  an  atrocity  possible  be 
called  to  account.  Something  went  wrong  ter- 
ribly In  the  military  climate  that  gave  birth 
to  Song  My. 

Awful  tragedies  occur  during  wars.  But  it's 
too  easy  to  say,  "That's  part  of  the  game — 
it  can't  be  helped."  This  Just  wont  do.  Any- 
one who  believes  in  the  American  concept  of 
Justice  cannot  abide  the  cold-blooded  slaying 
of  Innocents. 

For  this  very  reason,  the  United  States 
Joined  in  the  Nuremberg  trials  at  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II.  It  was  Just  and 
proper  to  call  Nazi  war  criminals  to  account. 

Yes,  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  will 
reap  a  good  deal  of  propaganda  value  out  of 
Song  My.  Those  who  seek  to  pull  our  system 
of  government  down  already  have  rushed 
forth  to  compare  Song  My  to  Nazi  atrocities. 
A  news  analyst  gave  the  proper  answer  to 
such  demogoguery: 

"The  Nazi  atrocities,"  he  said,  "were  car- 
ried out  as  national  policy:  what  happened 
at  Song  My  is  directly  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States." 

There  is  no  way  to  equate  the  two. 

The  United  States  cannot  accept  in  any 
way  what  happened  at  Song  My.  The  day  it 
does,  all  our  victories  will  have  been  in  vain. 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  following  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  written  by  Lt. 
Col.  John  H.  Bickley.  Jr.,  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

The  Silent  Majority 

Chicago,  November  13. — ^Last  night  I  visit- 
ed my  best  friend  and  his  wife  in  Arlington 
Heights.  It  wasn't  a  happy  occasion — they 
had  Just  received  word  that  their  son  had 
been  killed  in  an  ambush  in  Viet  Nam. 
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As  I  left  my  car  I  noticed  a  flagpole  in 
front  of  their  home  where  one  year  earlier 
the  family  had  raised  our  flag  with  pride  to 
commemorate  their  son's  entry  into  the 
armed  forces.  Every  day  since,  they  have 
flown  that  flag.  Yesterday  it  was  at  half  mast. 

I  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  deceased's  20- 
year-old  widow  and  another  son,  home  on 
emergency  leave  from  the  army.  I  saw  my 
friend,  who  25  years  before  had  been  a  tail 
gunner  in  the  torpedo  squadron  Eight.  After 
courtesies  we  sat  down  to  dinner  and  my 
friend  said  g^ace  and  gave  thanks.  They 
talked  about  the  plans  that  their  son  and 
daughter-in-law  had  made  for  his  R&R  leave, 
which  was  to  commence  on  Nov.  17  in  Hawaii. 
However,  no  one  really  knew  what  to  say. 

I  was  asked  as  the  family  lawyer  as  to 
my  opinion  about  the  trial  of  "the  Chicago 
8"  and  why  people  took  part  in  moratoriums. 
"Didn't  these  well-meaning  people  have  the 
common  sense  to  realize  they  were  aiding  the 
enemy  that  killed  their  son?"  All  I  could 
think  of  were  politicians  using  the  war  issues 
for  partisan  gain,  "effete  snobs,"  and  bleed- 
ing heart  writers  tearing  down  the  very 
institutions  that  allow  them  to  print  their 
drivel  in  opposition  to  their  country's  stated 
policy. 

As  I  left  that  evening  their  Cub  Scout 
son  took  down  the  fiag  outside  their  home 
and  folded  it.  My  friend  turned  to  me  and 
asked,  "John,  do  you  really  think  there  is  a 
'silent  majority'  in  this  country?" 

After  saying  yes,  I  thought  of  the  words 
in  the  telegram,  "The  secretary  of  the  army 
regrets  to  inform  you  ..."  To  whom  was  the 
telegram  addressed?  To  one  family  who  make 
up  a  part  of  the  silent  majority  of  this  great 
nation.  Thank  God  for  them,  and  God  bless 
them! 

John  H.  Bickley,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  VSMCR.  retired. 


MAIL  SERVICE  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 


OF  montaxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
main  reasons  I  have  opposed  a  complete 
transition  of  the  Post  OfiQce  Department 
to  a  postal  corporation  is  the  implied 
threat  in  the  corporation  bill  to  postal 
service  for  those  who  live  in  rural 
America. 

This  threat  is  especially  dangerous  to 
those  of  us  who  come  from  the  great  wide 
open  spaces  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  But  the  fear  of  diminished  serv- 
ice under  a  corporation,  I  find,  is  preva- 
lent in  most  rural  areas  of  the  country. 

One  letter  I  recently  received  from 

Scottsboro,  Ala.,  contains  the  feelings  of 

many  rural  Americans,  and  I  commend 

it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  edification: 

Scottsboro,  Ala., 

Nov.  11,  1969. 
Hon  Arnold  Olsen, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Olsen  :  I  want  to  ask  you  to  use 
your  infiuence  to  try  to  defeat  the  Postal 
Corporation  proposed  by  Mr.  Blount.  I  do 
not  think  a  corporation  will  be  good  for  the 
American  people,  especially  rural  Americans. 
I  fear  postal  service  will  be  cut  out  for  many 
riu-al  people  and  that  postage  rates  will  be 
so  high  that  many  people  can  not  afford 
them.  Of  course  It  would  affect  everyone  but 
some  would  be  hurt  more  than  others.  I  see 
no  reason  for  rural  people  to  be  deprived 
Just  so  a  few  folks  can  get  richer.  There 
would  be  no  limit  to  the  graft  that  would 
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result  if  the  Post  Office  is  converted  to  a  cor- 
poration. And  the  next  order  of  business  for 
Congress  would  be  an  Investigation  of  the 
corporation.  If  you  will  use  your  Infiuence 
now  perhaps  this  can  be  avoided.  We  need 
the  Post  Office  kept  under  the  control  of 
Congress.  Please  do  the  American  people 
a  favor  and  vote  against  the  Postal  Corpora- 
tion. 

•Sincerely, 

Mrs.  James  Brandon. 


CHALLENGES  TO  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION IN  A  TIME  OF  CHANGE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  on  Thursday,  November  20,  1969, 
as  the  representative  of  the  George 
Washington  University,  to  participate  in 
the  inauguration  of  Arthur  Gene  Hansen 
as  the  new  president  of  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Hansen,  in  his  address  on  that 
occasion,  "Challenges  to  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  a  Time  of  Change,"  seems  to  ac- 
curately assess  the  challenges  which  are 
of  particular  concern  to  the  university 
system  today.  He  offers  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  these  challenges  and  guidelines  by 
which  he  feels  they  can  be  met. 

It  is  gratifying  and  rewarding  to  see  a 
man  with  the  ideas  and  positive  attitude 
of  Dr.  Hansen  become  the  president  of 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  role  of  the 
university  in  our  society  is  rapidly 
changing  and  under  such  great  scrutiny. 

I  feel  confident  of  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  this  fine  institution  under  his 
able  leadership.  I  wish  him  great  success 
as  he  attempts  at  Georgia  Tech  to  meet 
the  challenges  to  higher  education  which 
he  has  so  clearly  identified. 

Dr.  Hansen's  remarks  follow: 
Challenges  to  Higher  Education  in  a  Time 
OF  Change 

(By  Arthur  G.  Hansen,  president,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Nov.  20,  1969) 
It  is  doubtful  that  there  is  an  institution 
of  higher  educatioi.  in  this  land  that  does  not 
look  toward  the  future  with  some  degree  of 
concern.  Today's  plans,  knowledge,  and  values 
may  be  inappropriate  or  irrelevant  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow  where  tomorrow  is  but  a 
few  brief  years  away.  Perhaps,  as  never  before, 
the  university  is  faced  with  challenges  that 
truly  test  its  capacity  for  renewal  and  its 
ability  to  maintain  the  position  of  esteem 
and  leadership  it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 

I  would  like  to  outline  for  you  certain  of 
the  more  important  challenges  to  higher 
education  as  I  see  them  and  present  what 
I  hope  will  be  one  institution's  response  to 
these  challenges. 

The  first  challenge  that  I  would  describe 
is  one  faced  not  only  by  higher  education 
but  by  every  social  structure  in  our  land. 
I  would  designate  it  as  The  Challenge  of  a 
Worried  World.  To  provide  proper  perspective 
for  the  basis  of  this  challenge,  let  us  go 
back  in  time. 

At  some  point  in  the  dim  past,  primitive 
man  discovered  the  first  tools  and  eased  his 
labor.  At  another  tifne,  he  wrapped  himself 
with  skins  to  protect  his  being.  At  still  an- 
other time,  he  grew  his  food.  Through  these 
simple,  yet  extremely  important,  discoveries, 
his  mode  of  existence  on  this  planet  was 
altered  and  Improved — he  had  found  ways  to 
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satisfy  bis  basic  needs.  Tbls  ability  to  satisfy 
bis  needs  grew  with  tbe  passage  of /time. 
Man  Increased  bis  leisure.  And  wltb  tbls 
lelsvire  tbe  creative  powers  Inberent  In  man 
bore  fruit.  He  pleased  himself  and  otbers  wltb 
art.  He  altered  bis  environment  further  to 
provide  comfort,  and,  wltb  characteristic  In- 
qulsltlveness,  he  sought  to  understand  more 
completely  his  world.  Perhaps  this  first 
conscious  eftort  to  comprehend  the  external 
world  marked  tbe  beginning  of  man's  true 
ascendancy. 

As  the  external  world  and  Its  governing 
laws  were  better  understood  and  as  man 
learned  to  channel  the  earth's  abundant 
energy,  the  ability  to  create  change  Increased. 

With  every  addition  to  knowledge  and  with 
every  discovery  that  reduced  labor,  the  ca- 
pacity for  gaining  new  knowledge  and  caus- 
ing further  modification  of  man's  physical 
environment  grew. 

Today  the  evidence  seems  clear.  If  we  meas- 
■ure  the  growth  of  stored  knowledge  or  meas- 
ure by  some  standard  man's  technological 
advances  or  his  utilization  of  the  earth's 
energy,  we  find  that  the  indices  of  measure- 
ment exhibit  an  exponential  Increase  with 
time.  Moreover,  tbe  rate  of  Increase  also 
shares  tbls  quaUty.  Thus,  It  Is  almost  trite 
to  say  that  we  are  living  In  times  of  rapid 
change.  However,  we  must  be  careful  In 
using  tbls  word,  "change."  Man  Is  a  creature 
that  adapts  readily  to  change  In  a  physical 
sense.  It  Is  not  clear  that  be  adapts  wltb 
tbe  same  ease  In  an  emotional  or  spiritual 
sense.  In  fact,  the  deep  sensitivities  of  man, 
bis  emotional  needs,  and  his  basic  sense  of 
values  seem  to  have  a  constancy.  External 
change  tbiu  becomes  disturbing  to  our  souls. 

The  mood  of  our  time  and  tbe  Impact  of 
change  has  bean  tbe  topic  of  many  writers 
and  assessments  of  this  mood  have  appeared 
In  current  periodicals.  Writing  on  "The  Mood 
of  America"  In  one  popular  magazine,  re- 
porter Fletcher  Knebel  recorded  the  opinions 
of  a  cross-section  of  the  nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, be  found  strong  currents  of  pessi- 
mism. Prom  his  own  point  of  view,  Mr.  Knebel 
bad  this  to  say: 

"My  own  pessimism,  deeper  than  that  of 
most  people  wltb  whom  I  talked.  Is  linked  to 
tbe  machine's  relentless  march  across  the 
land,  mutilating  the  green  hills,  paving  the 
valleys,  fouling  tbe  sweet  air,  contaminating 
the  waters  and  forcing  people  to  spend  their 
working  hours  tending  the  very  mechanical 
contrivances  that  are  supposed  to  serve  them. 
Tbe  machine  does  give  something  In  return: 
comfort  and  convenience.  And  for  these  twin 
sirens,  a  nation's  soul  Is  being  lost." 

Against  tbls  backdrop  of  change,  of  a  na- 
tion and  a  world  restless  and  searching  Its 
aoul  for  meaning.  In  a  time  of  rising  expecta- 
tions that  may  or  may  not  be  fulfilled,  we 
view  tbe  luilverslty  with  particular  interest 
and  concern.  We  view  It  in  this  manner  be- 
cause of  tbe  exalted  p>o8ltlon  it  has  held  and 
the  claims  that  It  has  made  to  justify  its 
existence.  It  claims  to  be  the  preserver  of  the 
finest  of  man's  heritage  and  the  instrument 
through  which  this  heritage  Is  transmitted 
to  the  futvire.  It  claims  to  be  tbe  critic  of 
society  and  tbe  pxirsuer  of  truth  wherever  It 
may  lead.  We  do  not  doubt  that  It  has  been 
true  to  these  claims  within  the  limitations 
and  Inberent  weaknesses  of  any  biiman  en- 
terprise. But  it  has  become  more.  It  has 
become  a  significant  agent  of  change. 
Through  Its  discoveries,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  its  knowledge,  it  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  tbe  shaping  of  our  present 
world.  Its  scholars  are  sought  for  advice  In 
the  highest  levels  of  government.  Its  partici- 
pation in  the  manifold  activities  of  every 
phase  of  our  national  life  has  been  thorough 
and  significant. 

But  now  a  time  for  reflection  Is  in  order. 
Has  tbe  university  contributed  to  tbe  worry 
of  the  world  or  kept  us  from  being  even 
closer  to  tbe  edge  of  despair?  Has  the  univer- 
sity been  more   self-seeking  than  society- 
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serving?  Has  tbe  university  clung  to  the 
outmoded  values  of  the  past,  unwilling  to 
change,  or  Is  it  the  leader  in  creating  new 
values  for  the  future?  Has  truth  and  its 
high  pursuit  been  tempered  by  expediency 
or  Is  the  display  of  truth  unrecognized  for 
what  it  is?  Is  the  mission  of  the  university 
tbe  same  today  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  its 
creation?  Does  it  have  a  new  role  and  a  new 
mission,  not  yet  articulated,  that  once  set 
forth  will  make  It  more  able  to  serve  a 
society  searching  for  values,  and  a  way  of 
life  commensurate  with  man's  deepest  needs 
and  desires? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  not 
simple.  But  I  would  propose  that  the  ques- 
tions be  asked. 

The  university  has  cherished  the  need  to 
be  apart  from  tbe  world — to  provide  the  long 
view.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
university  is  now  very  much  a  part  of  the 
world  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  This  is  the 
reason  why  The  Challenge  of  a  Worried  World 
is  one  of  great  significance  that  must  be 
recognized  and  met. 

The  next  challenge  to  the  university  that 
I  would  describe  are  more  In  the  nature  of 
harsh  realities.  They  must  be  recognized 
for  what  they  are  on  tbe  part  of  any  uni- 
versity looking  toward  the  future.  I  would 
categorize  the  first  of  these  as  The  Challenge 
of  Numbers. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  average 
American  feels  a  desire  to  send  his  daugh- 
ter or  his  son  to  college.  With  growing  afflu- 
ence this  desire  is  being  realized  within 
an  increasing  number  of  families.  College 
enrollments  have  grown  at  a  fantastic  rate. 
The  medium  size  universities  of  the  1940*8 
have  become  multl-unlverslties.  Junior  col- 
leges and  four-year  colleges  have  sprung  up 
in  almost  every  center  of  population. 

As  disquieting  as  tbls  growth  In  higher 
educational  enrollments  has  been  to  those 
who  mxist  provide  for  it,  the  end  may  not 
be  in  sight.  One  cause  is  that  the  concept 
of  higher  education  Is  changing.  A  vice- 
president  of  one  of  our  large  corporations 
commenting  on  this  changing  concept 
remarked : 

'"College  becomes  the  only  gateway  to  re- 
warding Jobs  in  the  adult  world.  Some  adults 
criticize  student  rebels  on  the  grounds  that 
these  young  people  do  not  understand  that  a 
college  education  is  a  privilege.  They  are 
mistaken.  They  are  thinking  of  a  world  in 
which  they  were  brought  up,  not  today's 
world.  A  college  education  Is  no  longer  a 
privilege.  It  is  a  necessity." 

Whetber  w  not  you  may  agree  with  a 
college  education  being  a  privilege  or  neces- 
sity, the  demands  for  greater  educational 
service  from  the  universities  will  exist  In  tbe 
years  ahead. 

The  Challenge  of  Numbers  goes  beyond 
eiurollment  figures.  There  are  other  niimbers 
that  must  be  reckoned  with  and  these  num- 
bers have  dollar  signs  in  front  of  them.  In 
the  last  ten  years,  expenditures  for  higher 
education  have  risen  by  a  factor  of  three 
and  in  tbe  next  five  to  ten  years,  propor- 
tional increases  are  anticipated.  In  the  last 
eight  years,  state  tax  support  of  education 
has  risen  an  incredible  214  percent  to  meet 
the  rising  costs.  Still  tbe  picture  looks  bleak 
and  certain  experts  viewing  the  future  have 
stated  that  colleges  and  universities  may 
very  well  be  facing  what  they  term  a  serious 
financial  crisis. 

In  more  specific  terms,  what  will  The  Chal- 
lenge of  Numbers  mean  to  us  In  higher  edu- 
cation? First,  we  all  suspect  that  a  greater 
cross  section  of  our  taxpayers  will  want  tbe 
benefits  of  a  college  education  for  their 
children.  They  will  not  be  put  off  readily  by 
claims  that  these  children  are  not  pre- 
pared for  college  because  of  Inadequate 
preparation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Yet,  colleges  wishing  to  maintain 
admissions  standards  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  resp>ond.  They  will  be  Increasingly  pres- 
sured to  find  answers  to  this  problem,  even 
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though  Its  cavisee  may  be  beyond  their  direct 
control. 

Whether  tbe  admissions  problem  will  grow 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  one  fact  Is  cer- 
tain— the  taxpayer  will  be  asking  bard  ques- 
tions. He  win  want  to  know  the  nature  of 
value  received  from  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures being  made.  Tbe  public  educa- 
tlonal  enterprise  will  be  scrutinized  as  closely 
as  other  public  agencies.  The  day  when  col- 
leges and  universities  could  stay  aloof  from 
continually  demonstrating  their  worth  to 
the  people  who  underwrite  their  operation 
has  passed. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  third  challenge 
that  the  universities  are  now  facing.  The 
Challenge  of  Meaningful  Service.  This  chal- 
lenge relates  to  the  role  of  the  university  in 
producing  new  knowledge  through  research 
and  then  employing  this  knowledge  to  bene- 
fit society. 

First,  let  us  note  that  tbe  universities  have 
not  had  any  lack  of  support  for  tbls  activity. 
The  rate  of  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  In  the  United  States  has,  until 
recently,  been  higher  than  tbe  growth  rate 
of  the  gross  national  product.  But  unless  all 
of  our  resources  are  to  be  used  eventually  for 
research  and  development,  a  time  for  level- 
ing off  must  come.  This  Is  apparently  begin- 
ning now  and  with  it  has  come  a  very  care- 
ful look  at  how  available  resources  are  being 
used.  Can  we  predict  at  this  point  in  time 
what  tbe  support  for  research  might  be  like 
In  tbe  Immediate  future?  Not  easily,  but  I 
surmise  that  tbe  emphasis  on  basic  research 
will  be  reduced  In  favor  of  programs  that  re- 
late to  problems  of  Immediate  public  con- 
cern. This  seems  especially  evident  as  social 
problem  areas  multiply  and  funding  becomes 
more  limited. 

Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  Special  Advisor  to 
the  President  of  tbe  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  puts  the  matter  like  tbls: 

"It  seems  likely  that  the  period  194&-1965, 
particularly  In  the  last  decade,  will  be  viewed 
In  retrospect  as  tbe  time  when  U.S.  science 
reached  tbe  summit  of  broad  uncritical  pub- 
lic support — what  might  be  called  tbe  'Au- 
gustan Era'  of  American  science." 

In  describing  tbe  tasks  that  currently  face 
the  scientific  community,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

".  .  .  The  scientific  community  must  de- 
vise means  of  fostering  a  broader  understand- 
ing of  the  revolutionary  technological  forces 
that  can  be  unleashed  by  vigorous  science  for 
tbe  betterment  of  society." 

Dr.  Myron  Trtbus,  recently  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science 
and  Technology,  echoes  the  same  sentiment: 

"People  are  the  urgency.  They  have  backed 
massive  spending  for  research  and  develop- 
ment because  technological  change  has  en- 
riched their  life.  They  will  turn  against  re- 
search and  development  if  technological 
change  begins  to  encroach  on  their  health, 
their  comfort  and  their  pleasure  In  tbe  en- 
virotmient.  Technological  change  will  en- 
croach in  these  areas  unless  a  new  breed  of 
engineer  learns  to  design  for  compatibility 
between  man,  machine,  and  environment.  It 
Is  that  simple." 

Thus,  those  educational  Institutions  con- 
cerned with  science  and  technology  In  par- 
ticular should  keep  one  primary  thought  In 
mind.  Science  and  technology  must  serve 
for  tbe  betterment  of  mankind.  Dr.  Bend 
Dubos  put  It  quite  succinctly  when  be  said: 

"We  miist  not  ask  where  science  and  tech- 
nology are  taking  us,  but  rather  how  we  can 
manage  science  and  technology  so  tbey  can 
help  us  to  where  we  want  to  go." 

The  Challenge  of  Meaningful  Service  will 
place  strains  on  many  university  structures 
where  research  is  often  a  personal  activity 
conducted  for  the  recognition  of  peers.  It 
will  put  strain  on  the  high  walls  between  de- 
partments that  have  programs  of  a  special- 
ized natiire.  Clearly,  problems  that  concern 
mankind  cannot  be  put  into  neat  compart- 
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ments.  It  will  cause  a  reevaluatlon  of  basic 
research.  We  bc^e  that  this  most  important 
activity  will  not  be  seriously  curtailed.  But 
we  may  have  a  separation  of  tbe  trivial  from 
the  essential  and  this,  unquestionably,  is 
overdue. 

Tbe  final  challenge  I  would  touch  on 
today  is  The  Challenge  of  the  Students.  Dis- 
counting that  relatively  small  group  of  stu- 
dents who  feel  that  the  educational  estab- 
lishment Is  an  evil  that  must  be  destroyed, 
let  up  recognize  that  there  Is  on  our  cam- 
puses a  new  breed  of  students.  These  stu- 
dents are  voicing  certain  concerns  that  the 
universities  should  heed. 

Let  me  preface  these  remarks  by  saying 
that  a  greater  number  of  young  people  than 
ever  before  now  reach  the  status  of  adult- 
hood while  still  In  the  university  environ- 
ment. They  share  the  concerns  often  voiced 
by  the  adult  population.  They  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  be  productive  economically  and 
are  capable  of  responsible  action  relative  to 
a  family  life  or  in  service  to  society. 

These  capacities  and  capabilities  were  often 
realized  by  non-college  youth  of  former 
times.  For  today's  college  population,  the 
direct  involvment  in  full  adult  life  is  limited 
by  the  university  environment.  The  sense 
of  direction  and  piirpose  often  found  in  earn- 
ing a  living  or  raising  a  family  is  often  lost 
In  this  envorinment.  This  loss  is  more  keenly 
felt  by  y9uth  who  are  being  Informed,  more 
mature  and  better  educated,  and  hence  more 
capable  of  functioning  in  adult  roles  than 
youth  in  previous  generations.  It  should  not 
be  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  feel  re- 
sentment toward  paternalistic  control  of 
lives  by  university  authorities.  It  should  not 
be  surprising  when  students  question  tbe 
relevance  of  educational  offerings.  It  should 
not  be  surprising  when  students  who  are 
concerned  with  Justifying  their  way  of  life  or 
who  are  seeking  meaning  and  direction  as 
young  adults  ask  l^at  a  university  define  its 
goals  and  objectives. 

Above  all  else,  we  now  have  a  generation  of 
students  who  are  attempting  to  be  honest 
and  who  ask  candid  questions  that  drive  to 
the  heart  of  basic  issues.  If  a  university  Is 
Indeed  a  place  where  Ideas  are  examined  with 
objective  rationality,  where  change  is  en- 
couraged, and  the  status  quo  is  open  to  criti- 
cal analysis,  then  it  should  indeed  be  willing 
to  engage  in  dialogue  with  Its  students.  Tbls 
does  not  mean  abdication  of  responsibility, 
disregard  for  faculty  wisdom,  or  change  for 
the  sake  of  change.  It  is  simply  a  recognition 
of  a  new  context  and  tone,  an  Indication  of  a 
responsive  attitude  toward  those  whom  it 
hopes  to  educate. 

Thus,  we  have  the  four  challenges:  The 
Challenge  of  a  Worried  World.  The  Challenge 
of  Numbers.  The  Challenge  of  Meaningful 
Service  and  The  Challenge  of  Students. 
Looking  at  this  particular  institution,  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  are  we 
meeting  these  challenges?  The  signs  indeed 
are  hopeful.  There  are  activities  in  a  num- 
ber of  quarters  relating  to  ways  of  broaden- 
ing student  life.  There  are  those  on  the 
campus  who  are  trying  to  find  ways  of  build- 
ing spiritual  anchor  points  and  who  are  at- 
tempting to  instill  meaningful  views  of  life 
In  our  students. 

The  Challenge  of  Numbers  is  being  met  by 
action  to  review  tbe  broad  spectrum  of  edu- 
cational activities  in  the  State  and  to  see 
how  these  activities  might  be  coordinated  to 
better  serve  a  wider  population.  Planning  for 
more  efficient  use  of  resources  is  under  way 
and  action  Is  being  taken  to  utilize  the  total 
strength  of  the  educational  community  exist- 
ing beyond  tbe  confines  of  our  campus.  The 
Challenge  of  Meaningful  Service  Is  being  met 
through  broad  programs  that  bcve  as  their 
goal  the  Improvement  of  our  society. 

The  Challenge  of  Studenti  Is  being  an- 
swered through  curriculum  revision,  student 
parUclpation  m  service  actlvlUes,  and  stu- 
dent Involvement  in  planning.  We  will  pro- 
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vide  greater  opportunities  for  our  student  to 
express  bis  concerns.  We  will  listen  and  re- 
spond. Fortunately,  we  are  blessed  wltb  an 
exceptional,  positively-oriented  student  body 
that  adds  to  our  total  strength. 

We  have  not  met  all  of  the  challenges  In 
a  satisfactory  manner.  But,  we  are  aware  of 
their  significance  and  are  moving  ahead  to 
respond.  We  must  and  will  demonstrate  that 
we  are  capable  of  self-renewal  and  positive 
action. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  need  for  growth  and 
change,  I  would,  nevertheless,  voice  a  hope 
and  a  warning.  I  would  hope  that  the  uni- 
versities of  this  land  do  not  lose  sight  of 
their  uniqueness  and  true  mission.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  a  university  cannot  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  It  Is  not  a  social  agency 
capable  on  its  own  of  resolving  every  social 
HI.  It  should  not  be  so  sensitive  to  its  critics 
that  It  loses  sight  of  its  primary  mission  of 
education  and  its  unique  contributions  in 
tbe  realm  of  service  and  research  that  result 
from  scholarly  activity  and  reasoned  inquiry. 
It  must  not  become  a  willing  whipping  boy 
of  tbe  alienated  and  disenchanted  members 
of  our  society.  It  must  not  allow  Itself  to  be 
wrenched  from  its  ptositlon  of  prestige  be- 
cause It  Is  particularly  vulnerable  to  pres- 
sure. In  spite  of  its  obvious  shortcomings, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  there  are  not  more, 
the  university  has  been  an  island  of  free  In- 
quiry and  debate  for  scholars.  It  has  kept 
excellence  in  disciplines  through  tbe  process 
of  continual  review  and  accreditation.  It  has 
preserved  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in- 
structor through  a  carefully  guarded  tenure 
system.  Higher  education  has  allowed  great 
flexibility  of  program  choice  through  tbe  of- 
fering of  multiple  degrees.  It  has  encouraged 
the  development  of  a  variety  of  colleges  and 
universities  that  have  wide  ranges  in  stand- 
ards. Campus  freedom  has  Improved.  The 
student  newspaper,  often  extremely  critical 
of  an  institution,  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
freedom  of  tbe  press.  In  spite  of  the  present 
turmoil,  the  university  remains  as  an  Insti- 
tution where  tbe  student  who  wishes  to 
study  and  discipline  bis  mind  bas  tbe  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

My  fear  is  that  faculty,  administration, 
and  students  may  lose  sight  of  the  good  that 
has  been  achieved  over  the  past  centuries. 
Perspective  must  be  kept.  To  yield  to  every 
demand  for  tbe  sake  of  "keeping  peace,"  and 
to  forget  the  basic  principles  by  which  any 
society  lives  and  works  together  In  a  state 
of  harmony  will  destroy  all  that  bas  been 
gained. 

Recognizing,  then,  the  qualities  that  have 
merit  and  should  be  preserved,  let  tbe  uni- 
versity restructure  that  which  needs  restruc- 
turing, plan  wltb  optimism,  and  have  the 
courage  to  pursue  objectives  well-defined 
and  relevant  to  our  day  and  time. 

And  so  to  tbe  faculty  of  this  great  Insti- 
tution, I  would  say,  consider  with  care  your 
personal  commitment  and  Its  meaning. 
Think  through  thoroughly  the  nature  of  your 
educational  programs.  Are  they  indeed  serv- 
ing the  best  interests  of  our  students?  Ask 
yoiu-selves  how  you  will  determine  that  these 
needse  are  being  satisfied.  Measure  tbe  sig- 
nificance of  your  scholarly  output  in  a  time 
that  cries  for  meaningful  contribution  from 
every  member  of  society.  Reevaluate  your  re- 
lations to  your  students.  Are  you  Indeed  will- 
ing to  share  with  them,  heed  their  needs  for 
personal  recognition,  and  be  willing  to  work 
with  them  in  ways  that  develop  dignity,  re- 
sponsibility and  independence? 

To  all  of  us  who  serve  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  education  and  receive  its 
support.  I  ask  that  we  keep  uppermost  tbe 
highest  principles  of  stewardship.  Let  respon- 
sibility and  honesty  be  perpetual  watchwords 
in  all  that  we  do. 

To  the  public  I  say.  In  turn,  that  it  will  be 
our  purpose  to  satisfy  many  of  the  multiple 
needs  that  you  have  placed  on  our  doorstep, 
yet   respect  our   desire  for  excellence,   our 
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limited  capacities  to  satisfy  all  demands  as 
a  single  Institution,  and  to  meet  every  re- 
quest with  equal  capacity  and  skllL  We  will 
be  sensitive  but  steadfast  In  pursuing  those 
endeavors  that  we  do  uniquely  and  best. 

To  our  students  I  say  that  It  will  be  our 
hope  to  give  you  the  finest  education  possible 
and  to  make  you  competent,  contributing 
members  of  society.  We  will  often  appear  to 
be  slow  in  our  response  for  reasons  that  are 
not  clear  now  but  will  become  more  clear  to 
you  as  you  fully  participate  in  the  world  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  college.  We  welcome  you 
as  partners  and  in  doing  so  expect  maturity 
of  Judgment,  respect  for  reason,  responsive- 
ness to  the  demands  of  scholarly  inquiry,  and 
a  willingness  to  have  ideas  tested  In  practice. 
When  we,  as  falUble  human  beings,  fall  in 
following  these  same  precepts,  we  hope  that 
you  will  be  our  benevolent  critics. 

Above  all  else,  I  hope  that  many  of  you. 
as  students,  retreat  from  positions  of  extreme 
seriousness  and  pessimism.  The  pessimistic 
person  cannot  be  a  future  leader  of  our 
society.  Somewhere  deep  in  tbe  soul  of  this 
nation  is  an  unquenchable  ray  of  optimism. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  I  referred  to 
an  article  on  the  mood  of  America.  More  Im- 
portant than  the  sense  of  uneasiness  discov- 
ered by  the  writer  of  tbls  article,  was  the  un- 
shakable conviction  that  tbls  nation  has  the 
capacity  to  solve  Its  problems  and  move  to 
higher  ground.  If  we  who  educate  do  not  Im- 
part tbls  sense  of  optimism,  do  not  temper 
despair  wltb  hope,  do  not  in  some  way  point 
out  to  you  that  the  victory  is  worth  tbe 
battle,  and  do  not  convey  tbe  thought  that 
life  bas  ultimate  meaning  and  is  empty 
without  a  sustaining  faith,  then  all  of  our 
efforts  will,  in  the  final  analysis,  have  been 
In  vain.  Education  should  make  clear  tbat 
each  man  bas  a  high  mission  on  this  earth 
and  that  each  of  us  must  carry  in  bis  heart 
a  dedication  to  serve  wltb  humility,  rev- 
erence, and  Joy. 

These  are,  after  all,  but  my  personal  aspira- 
tions and  admonitions.  No  college  president 
can  guarantee  that  tbey  will  fall  on  fertile 
ground  and  bear  fruit.  He  is  but  one  worker 
in  the  field.  Together,  with  all  working  and 
sharing,  the  vision  of  what  the  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology  might  be,  free  from 
doubt,  receptive  to  change,  committed  wholly 
and  completely  to  the  resolution  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  that  lie  ahead,  tbe  ground  shall 
bear  fruit.  Let  this,  our  segment  of  the  total 
society,  never  be  characterized  by  disillusion- 
ment and  despair.  We  have  a  Job  to  do.  With 
Joined  hands  and  lifted,  willing  spirits,  let 
us  be  on  with  It. 


PREVENTTVE  DETENTION  11:  THE 
CRIME  OP  PUNISHMENT  WITHODT 
TRIAL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  has  long  con- 
tended that  the  Nixon  administration  is 
cammitted  to  a  war  on  crime,  particu- 
larly street  crime.  Only  criminals  would 
disagree  with  that  policy.  How  to  fight 
that  war,  however,  is  another  matter. 

One  of  the  primary  weapons  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  wants  to  employ  in  reduc- 
ing crime  Is  preventive  detention.  Mas- 
querading as  a  crime -stopper,  preventive 
detention  is  really  a  justice-stopper.  In 
allowing  the  detention  of  accused  per- 
sons before  being  adjudged  guilty,  this 
procedure  itself  perpetrates  a  "crime  of 
punislunent  without  trial." 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral desires  to  reduce  crime.  What  I  do 
question  are  the  methods  he  advocates 
to  do  this.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  different  perspectives 
on  the  iss  -c  of  controlling  pretrial  crime, 
I  would  like  to  insert  three  items. 

The  first  is  an  article  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  which  sets  forth  the  ad- 
ministration's [wsition  in  support  of  pre- 
trial jailing  of  "dangerous"  defendants. 
The  second,  a  corresponding  article  by 
the  Democratic  Senator  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  argues  against 
preventive  detention  as  a  threat  to  his- 
toric constitutional  guarantees.  These 
two  articles  appeared  together  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  October  30.  1969. 
In  response  to  this  important  exchange 
I  wrote  a  letCfer  to  the  Journal  express- 
ing my  own  opposition  to  preventive  de- 
tention and  arguing  for  the  conjtitu- 
tional  alternative  of  speedy  trials  and 
pretrial  release  conditions. 

The  respective  items  follow: 
Bail  Retobm 
(By  John  N.  Mitchell) 

This  Administration  Is  firmly  committed  to 
a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  action  pro- 
gram to  combat  crime  in  America,  particu- 
larly street  crime. 

As  you  know,  the  present  law — the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966 — was  passed  as  part  of  a 
nationwide  movement  to  eliminate  the  finan- 
cial Inequities  In  the  money  ball  system.  It 
was  premised  on  the  suppo:ltlon  that  the 
financial  condition  of  a  criminal  suspect 
should  not  be  a  consideration  in  the  appli- 
cation of  criminal  Justice.  I  fully  support 
this  policy.  I  believe  that  the  indigent  de- 
fendant and  the  rich  defendant  must  be 
given  equal  treatment  if  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice under  law  Is  to  have  any  relevance  in 
today's  society. 

The  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966  modified  the 
historic  money  bail  sy.tem  by  permitting  re- 
lease on  personal  recognizance  of  any  suspect 
whose  character  and  community  ties  would 
reasonably  assure  that  Me  would  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and 
would  not  flee.  We  now  have  had  three  years 
of  experience  with  the  Ball  Reform  Act  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
BUfflclent  evidence  to  warrant  substantial 
modification.         , 

The  amendment:  we  propose  will  apply  to 
all  Federal  jurisdictions,  but  their  primary 
Impact  will  be  in  Washington.  No  other  Fed- 
ersU  Judicial  district  faces  the  high  volume  of 
street  crime  that  we  face  here  in  Washington 
and,  although  there  are  bail  reform  experi- 
ments in  more  than  125  cities,  In  no  other 
city  is  the  risk  of  flight  used  in  practice  as 
the  sole  criterion  for  release  of  suspected  rob- 
bers, muggers,  rapists,  narcotics  addicts  and 
other  street  criminals.  There  Is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  a  significant  number  of  serious 
crimes  are  being  conunitted  by  those  released 
on  ball  although  the  exact  number  of  these 
offenders  Is  subject  to  wide  divergence  of 
opinion,  depending  on  the  studies  under- 
taken. 

In  view  of  (the)  enormous  increase  in  re- 
ported crime,  the  limitation  of  pre-trial  de- 
tention to  capital  oifenies  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  The  addict-robber,  the  professional  bur- 
glar, the  confirmed  rapist  are  all  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  community  than  the  hus- 
band charged  with  first  degree  murder  of  his 
wife.  Though  precise  statistics  on  crime  com- 
mitted on  ball  are  not  available  because  of 
the  very  low  arrest  rate  for  violent  crimes 
(under  10%  of  all  crime)  many  law  enforce- 
ment experts — Judges,  prosecutors  and  police 
Investigators — believe  that  crime  on  ball  is 
a  major  factor  in  all  street  crimes. 
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In  light  of  all  available  evidence,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  pre-trial  release  of  potentially 
dangerous  defendants  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  serious  factors  in  the  present  crime 
wave.  I  believe  that  danger  to  the  community 
must  be  made  a  significant  consideration  in 
the  ultimate  decision  to  release  a  suspect. 
I  believe  that  we  need  a  more  fiexlble  ap- 
proach which  will  ofl'er  a  range  of  possibili- 
ties— pre-trial  release  without  close  super- 
vision; pre-trial  release  with  close  supervi- 
sion, and  other  conditions  such  as  employ- 
ment; and  no  pre-trial  release  at  all  for  those 
suspects  who  clearly  present  a  potential  for 
committing  another  serious  crime. 

Under  the  proposal  no  one  will  be  held  in 
pre-trial  detention  unless  (1)  he  comes  with- 
in one  of  a  group  of  carefully  chosen  cate- 
gories of  defendants  who  may  pose  a  danger 
to  society,  (2)  the  Judge  finds  that  he  can- 
not be  released  on  any  condition  that  would 
assure  community  safety,  and  (3)  there  Is  a 
substantial  probability  of  his  ultimate  con- 
viction. 

There  are  four  categories  of  detalnable 
defendants  in  the  bill.  The  first  category 
covers  certain  dangerous  crimes — robbery, 
burglary,  rape,  arson  and  drug  sales.  These 
are  crimes  of  grave  dangerousness,  or,  like 
drug  sales,  they  are  crimes  that  serve  as 
breeding  grounds  for  other  and  more  violent 
crimes. 

The  second  category  covers  the  entire 
range  of  crimes  of  violence.  The  mere  charge 
of  a  violent  crime  is,  however,  insufficient. 
In  addition,  the  defendant  must  be  out  on 
ball  on  another  charge  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence when  arrested  or  have  been  convicted 
of  such  an  offense  within  the  last  10  years. 

Narcotic  addicts  charged  with  a  crime  of 
violence  comprise  the  third  category.  Proba- 
bly no  act  is  more  predictable  than  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  by  an  addict  driven  by  his 
habit. 

The  final  category  covers  those  persons 
who,  irrespective  of  the  offense  charged,  ob- 
struct justice  by  threatening  wltneses  or  ju- 
rors. 

Only  when  the  defendant  fits  Into  one  of 
these  categories  may  a  motion  for  a  pre-trial 
detention  hearing  be  made  by  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. At  this  hearing  the  Judicial  officer  has  to 
find,  on  the  basts  of  Information  available  on 
the  defendant  and  the  facts  of  the  offense 
charged,  that  there  are  no  conditions  or  re- 
lease which  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  the  community. 

Some  have  said  that  this  finding  makes  the 
Judge  into  a  prognosticator  of  future  be- 
havior and  that  this  is  unprecedented  and 
unreliable.  The  short  answer  to  this  is  that 
our  system  has  always  called  on  the  trial 
Judge  to  make  numerous  predictions  of  fu- 
ture behavior  from  the  first  appearance 
after  arrest  until  final  sentencing.  No  one, 
for  instance,  has  objected  to  the  Judge's 
predicting,  under  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  the 
likelihood  of  flight.  When  a  capital  offense 
is  charged,  the  very  same  Judge  is  directed 
by  the  Bail  Reform  Act  to  take  danger  to 
the  community  into  consideration  and  thus 
predict  whether  the  defendant  will  present 
a  danger  to  the  community  if  released. 

Moreover,  every  time  a  Judge  Imposes  or 
suspends  a  sentence  or  grants  or  denies  pro- 
bation he  makes  a  prediction  of  future  behav- 
ior and  the  possibility  of  rehabilitation.  If  a 
Judge  can  predict  with  some  reliability  with- 
out Constitutional  prohibition  in  these  areas 
he  can  also  predict  the  dangerousness  of  a  de- 
fendant before  him. 

The  proposal  also  contains  a  number  of 
strong  procedural  protections  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  defendant.  He  will  be  entitled 
to  an  expedited  trial  and  will  not  be  held  In 
pre-trial  detention  for  more  than  60  days  un- 
less the  trial  has  started  or  he  is  delaying 
his  trial. 

The  proposal  I  have  outlined  would  thus 
amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act  to  establish  se- 
lected pre-trial  detention  on  a  limited  basis 
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with  strong  safeguards  against  abuse.  The  bill 
will  hold  for  pre-trial  detention  only  those 
persons  who  appear  to  be  so  dangerous  that 
their  release  pending  trial  would  probably  re- 
sult in  the  commission  of  other  crimes.  It  will 
provide  our  courts  with  a  number  of  indis- 
pensable weapons  and  procedures  to  combat 
the  scourge  of  crime  in  our  streets.  Crime 
on  ball  does  exist  and  those  who  are  faced 
with  it  on  a  day  to  day  basis  know  that 
it  is  a  major  factor  In  the  rising  crime  rate. 

Bail  Reform 
(By  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.) 
Initially,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  crime  problem  in 
this  country  and  about  the  safety  of  our  law- 
abiding  citizens.  The  Increasing  rate  of  crimi- 
nal activity  in  our  land  Is  appalling.  I  am  es- 
pecially disturbed  by  the  crime  problems  be- 
setting  us  each  day  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  existence  of  these  problems,  how- 
ever, should  not  prompt  Congress  towards 
enacting  unconstitutional  and  unwise  and 
deceptively  appealing  legislation.  Rather,  it 
should  provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
make  those  difficult  legislative  decisions 
which  are  essential  if  our  courts  and  correc- 
tive systems  are  to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
modern  society. 

I  believe  our  search  for  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  crime  on  ball  should  begin  with 
an  acknowledgement  of  three  facts.  First, 
crime  on  bail,  though  the  exact  extent  is  un- 
certain, represents  but  a  small  part  of  the 
overall  crime  problem.  Second,  the  problem, 
irrespective  of  its  precise  magnitude,  could  be 
substantially  eradicated  if  trials  were  con- 
ducted between  30  and  60  days  following  ar- 
rest and  release.  Third,  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  has  been  inacctu;ately  and  unfairly 
cited  as  the  villain  responsible  for  crime  on 
bail. 

The  Eighth  Amendment  prohibits  exces- 
sive ball.  Clearly,  if  bails  set  at  a  higher  level 
than  necessary  to  insure  appearance,  it  is 
excessive  and  is  serving  a  function  not  con- 
sonant with  its  historical  purpose.  The  result 
of  excessive  bail  is  pre-trial  detention  viola- 
tive of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Eighth  Amendment  implicitly 
guarantees  a  right  to  bail  in  all  non-capital 
cases.  I  am  personally  satisfied  that  preven- 
tive detention  prostitutes  the  purpose  of 
ball  and  runs  afoul  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. 

Fundamental  to  due  process  of  law  is  the 
tenet  that  a  man  is  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Under  our  system  of  Justice  the  Government 
cannot  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty  on  the 
basis  of  a  mere  accusation  or  assumption 
that  he  has  committed  a  crime  or  Is  likely  to 
do  so  In  practical  effect,  preventive  deten- 
tion legislation  convicts  individuals  of  "prob- 
able" guilt  and  "dangerousness"  and  sen- 
tences them  to  60  days'  Imprisonment 
without  trial  and  conviction  of  a  crime.  Such 
flagrant  violation  of  due  process  smacks  of  a 
police  state  rather  than  a  democracy  under 
law.  It  is  reminiscent  of  similar  devices  in 
other  countries  which  have  proved  all  too 
useful  as  tools  of  political  repression. 

Preventive  detention  rests  on  an  untested 
theory  of  predictability.  A  Judicial  officer 
must  be  able  to  pick  out  with  precision  the 
suspect  who  will  commit  new  crimes  while  on 
ball.  Tet  there  are  no  standards  for  deter- 
mining dangerousness  and  no  statistical 
guidelines  on  which  to  base  the  prediction 
which  must  be  made  under  the  proposed  law. 
We  should  remember  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage and  number  of  suspects  actually 
commit  crimes  while  on  ball.  When  that  fact 
is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Judges  have 
nothing  to  guide  them  other  than  some  enig- 
matic power  of  prophecy,  the  law  will  most 
assuredly  result  in  the  imprisonment  with- 
out trial  of  many  persons  who  are  not  dan- 
gerous and  who  are  Innocent  of  the  charges. 
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If  the  preventive  detention  law  is  Judged  by 
Its  susceptibility  to  abuse,  plainly  it  is  an 
evil  law. 

The  proposed  solution  would  Impose  heavy 
additional  administrative  burdens  on  the  al- 
ready heavUy  backlogged  courts.  (It)  would, 
m  many  instances,  take  as  much  time  as 
would  actual  trial  of  the  principal  case. 
Court  congestion  would  get  worse.  Delays 
in  criminal  trials,  now  running  10  to  12 
months,  would  Increase.  The  suspect  will  be 
in  the  streets  eight  to  10  months  awaiting 
trial  after  his  60-day  detention  period  is  over. 
Thus  we  have  the  curious  situation  where 
our  failure  to  give  defendants  and  the  public 
their  ConsUtutlonal  right  to  speedy  trial  has 
spawned  legislation  which  will  further  bur- 
den the  Judges,  and  make  speedy  trials  even 
less  likely  than  at  present.  Yet  the  professed 
goal  of  protecting  the  public  will  still  remain 
unrealized. 

We  should  examine  the  impact  upon  the 
individual  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  obvious 
that  60  days'  preventive  detention  will  cost 
the  detained  individual  his  job.  Loss  of  em- 
ployment plus  physical  absence  from  his 
home  will  unquestionably  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  his  family.  Probably  the  most  se- 
rious blows  to  be  dealt  the  Individual  will 
stem  from  his  subjection  to  the  physical  and 
psychological  deprivations  and  degradations 
of  prison  life.  Criminal  suspects  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  C9lumbla  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
preventive  detention  law.  The  Jails  of  this 
city  are  already  a  national  disgrace.  Yet  the 
advocates  of  preventive  detention  would  in- 
ject untold  additional  individuals,  many  of 
them  innocent,  into  our  problem-ridden, 
overcrowded  prison  system. 

A  period  of  80  days  or  more  of  preventive 
detention  In  such  a  system  is  not  likely  to 
improve  an  individual's  reputation.  It  will 
make  securing  employment  difficult.  It  will, 
in  all  probability,  exacerbate  rather  than  re- 
duce any  existing  criminal  tendencies.  And 
it  will  sharply  detract  from  the  defendant's 
ability  to  secure  a  fair  trial,  or  a  probation- 
ary or  suspended  sentence  in  the  event  of 
conviction. 

In  my  judgment,  the  real  answer  to  the 
Immediate  problem  of  crime  committed  by 
persons  on  ball,  and.  Indeed,  the  solution  to 
the  general  problem  of  crime,  lies  not  in  the 
preventive  detention  of  Individuals  presumed 
Innocent  but  in  the  speedy  trial  of  the  ac- 
cused and  the  swift  and  sure  punishment  of 
the  guilty.  To  attain  that  objective  we  must 
bring  major  improvements,  long  overdue.  Into 
our  system  of  criminal  justice.  We  must  have 
more  Judges  with  adequate  staffs  and  facili- 
ties, more  prosecutors  with  sufficient  sup- 
porting personnel,  a  more  efficient  system  of 
defense  for  suspects  financially  unable  to 
obtain  counsel  and  a  more  enlightened  ap- 
prach  to  penal  reform. 

Given  the  choice  between  a  course  of  ac- 
tion fraught  with  Constitutional  perils  and 
one  clearly  Constitutional,  let  us  choose  the 
latter.  Let  us  reject  this  facile  and  desperate 
detention  device  which  repudiates  our  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  liberty  and  pursue  Instead 
the  goal  of  speedy  trial  of  criminal  suspects. 
That  objective  does  not  depend  upon  Con- 
stitutional affront  but  rather  plainly  pre- 
serves and  enhances  the  rights  of  us  all  under 
the  Constitution. 

November  5, 1969. 
Editor  in  Cinxr. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  commend  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal's policy  of  presenting  both  sides  of  the 
Administration's  controversial  preventive  de- 
tention proposal  by  printing  side-by-slde  the 
positions  of  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
and  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  I  am  troubled,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Mitchell's  presentation  which  is 
based  on  some  rather  facile  assumptions 
about  present  ball  practices  and  which  seems 
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to  imply  that  there  are  easy  answers  to  the 
problems  of  administering  a  fair  criminal 
justice  system  in  a  free  society. 

As  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  Mr. 
Mitchell  implies  that  the  only  recourse  of  a 
judge  faced  with  a  "dangerous"  defendant 
in  a  non-capital  case  is  to  release  him  on  his 
own  recognizance  without  further  controls. 
This  is  not  true.  The  Ball  Reform  Act  pro- 
vided a  whole  arsenal  of  controls  over  a  de- 
fendant released  prior  to  trial  including  su- 
pervision by  a  person  or  organization  into 
whose  custody  he  Is  released,  and  "any  other 
condition  deemed  reasonably  necessary  to 
assure  appearance  .  .  .  including  .  .  .  return 
to  custody  after  specified  hours."  (Emphasis 
added)  Thus  the  Bail  Reform  Act  already 
provides  a  variety  of  measures  which  judges 
may  use  to  control  the  pre-trial  activities  of 
defendants. 

It  is  true  that  the  statute  permits  these 
conditions  to  be  used  only  to  assure  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Mitchell  argues  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  thus  the  only  Jurisdiction  in 
which  "the  risk  of  flight  lis]  used  In  practice 
as  the  sole-criterion  for  release  of  suspected 
criminals."  He  also  argues  that  there  is  lit- 
tle difference  between  predicting  risk  of 
fUght  and  predicting  "dangerousness."  I  be- 
lieve he  is  vtTong  on  both  counts. 

First,  saying  that  only  risk  of  flight  and 
not  "dangerousness"  is  considered  by  fed- 
eral Judges  In  determining  pretrial  release 
conditions  Ignores  the  fact  that  criminals 
who  present  a  high  risk  of  flight  are  often, 
if  not  always,  the  same  as  those  who  pre- 
sent a  risk  of  danger  to  the  community.  No 
Judge  is  unavirare  of  the  danger  which  a  de- 
fendant released  prior  to  trial  may  present 
to  the  community,  and  the  same  factors 
which  make  a  man  liable  to  flee  are  often 
those  which  make  him  dangerous.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  If  a  Judge  considers  only  a 
defendant's  "dangerousness,"  he  flies  In  the 
face  of  both  our  legal  traditions  and  the 
presumption  of  Innocence.  Moreover,  al- 
thoMgh  Mr.  Mitchell  cannot  distinguish  the 
differences  between  predicting  risk  of  flight 
and  "dangerousness,"  there  are  differences — 
historical,  constitutional  and  practical — 
which  any  Judge  would  recognize  immedi- 
ately, even  if  the  Attorney  General  does  not. 

One  may  well  ask  If  all  these  controls  are 
available  to  the  judge  and  if  he  probably 
does  consider  danger  to  the  community  in 
selecting  among  them,  why  Is  there  still  such 
a  high  incidence  of  pre-trial  crime  commit- 
ted. In  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  ad- 
mits, no  one  really  knows  how  much  pre- 
trial crime  there  Is.  (It  Is  interesting  to 
speculate,  this  being  true,  why  there  is  "no 
doubt  at  all"  that  crime  committed  by  men 
on  ball  Is  a  significant  problem.)  One  must 
be  careful  here  to  distingruUh  statistics  on 
recidivism,  which  normally  refer  to  crimes 
by  persons  convicted  of  prior  crimes,  not 
persons  who  commit  crimes  while  on  pre- 
trial release. 

But  the  question  of  why  the  pre-trial 
controls  available  to  judges  have  not  worked, 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  not,  really 
brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  simply  not  enough  re- 
sources for  courts  and  Judges  to  draw  upon 
to  insure  that  the  pre-trial  release  condi- 
tions which  they  impose  are  really  effective. 
For  years  we  have  starved  our  courts  and 
corrections  systems  of  resources  while  gross- 
ly overloading  them  with  cases.  Now  we  act 
surprised  when  they  cannot  do  the  Job  which 
the  criminal  Justice  system  was  designed  to 
do.  To  deal  with  the  problem  of  supervising 
defendants  released  prior  to  trial  what  la 
needed  Is  speedier  trials,  more  bailiffs,  more 
marshals,  pretrial  release  supervisors  (which 
do  not  even  exist  in  most  jurisdictions),  and 
money  enough  to  make  this  whole  system 
work.  This  is  not  as  simple  an  answer  as 
throwing  "dangerous"  defendants  In  Jail  be- 
fore they  are  found  grullty,  but  It  is  the 
only  way  to  solve  the  problem  while  pre- 
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serving  our  traditional  motions  of  constitu- 
tional due  process. 

Tbe  question  bolls  down  to  this:  we  have 
a  criminal  Justice  system  which  presumes 
one  innocent  until  proven  guilty  In  a  jury 
trial;  we  surround  the  criminal  defendent 
with  safeguards  to  Insure  that  he  has  a  fair 
chance  to  prove  his  Innocence:  we  bare  a 
Constitution  which  specifleally  gviarantees 
a  right  to  reasonable  ball  In  non-capital 
cases  and  which  mandates  speedy  trials.  Now 
it  is  proposed  that  we  adopt  a  measure  which 
circumvents  the  careful  safeguards  of  a  crim- 
inal trial  before  we  have  even  attempted  al- 
ternatives such  as  pre-trial  release  condi- 
tions ( backed  with  enough  resources  to  make 
them  effective),  speedy  trials  (which  would 
also  increase  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  crim- 
inal sanction  which  is  now  almost  totally 
lost  because  of  pre-trial  delays ) ,  and  limited 
pre-trial  custody  such  as  is  already  author- 
ized by  the  Bail  Reform  Act.  We  can  choose 
preventive  detention  If  we  don't  want  to 
spend  the  money  to  make  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  work  the  way  it  was  intended 
to.  But  we  should  know  when  we  do  so  that 
we  are  making  a  choice  which  changes  the 
fundamental  nature  of  our  system  from 
what  it  has  been  for  almost  180  years. 

The  way  we  determine  a  man's  "danger- 
ousness" in  America  has  always  been  a  trial, 
not  a  judge's  pre-trial  determination  based 
on  fragmentary  information  about  the  man 
and  the  act  of  which  he  is  accxised.  We  can 
take  this  determination  away  from  a  jury 
of  citizens  and  give  it  to  an  olBcial  of  the  state 
If  we  want  to,  but  I  think  it  is  a  change  In 
our  S3rstem  which  most  citizens  will  want 
to  take  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  only  after 
we  have  thought  long  and  hard  about  its 
Implications  for  the  kind  of  society  in  which 
we  live. 

Sincerely, 

ABNm  J.  MiKV*. 


THE  TV  DEBATE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
effort  to  obscure  the  accuracy  and  perti- 
nence of  Vice  President  Agnkw's  criti- 
cism of  network  news  coverage,  the  net- 
works are  trying  to  divert  the  American 
public's  attention  by  distorting  Mr. 
Agnew's  remarks. 

In  an  excellent  editorial,  the  Indian- 
apolis News  penetrates  this  network 
smokescreen  and  draws  attention  to  the 
real  issue  cited  in  the  Vice  President's 
address  to  the  people. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  TV  Dxbatk 

The  lamentations  of  the  TV  network 
bosses  and  commentators  over  the  recent  re- 
marks of  Vice-President  Agnew  would  be 
funny  If  they  were  not  so  deadly  serious. 

To  hear  the  TV  spokesmen  tell  It,  they 
are  being  made  to  pay  the  price  for  "report- 
ing" bad  news,  daring  to  criticize  those  in 
power,  and  being  fearlessly  independent. 
They  will,  they  inform  us.  fight  on  for  hon- 
est reporting  and  freedom  of  the  press.  As 
anyone  can  testify  who  has  followed  their 
labors  In  recent  years — and  as  they  have 
themselves  on  some  occasions  admitted — this 
Is  so  much  hogwash. 

The  issue  at  stake  in  this  discussion,  which 
the  TV  spokesmen  are  carefully  avoiding,  is 
not  the  right  of  TV  or  any  other  part  of 
the  press  to  criticize  the  President  or  any- 
body else  in  our  government.  Nor  is  it  the 
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"reporting"  of  bad  news,  or  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  censorship.  These  are  Im- 
portant issuee  but  they  are  not  the  issues 
in  the  TV  debate. 

The  real  issue,  quite  simply,  is  the  fact 
that  the  TV  moguls  and  news  commentators, 
wielding  nationwide  power  in  which  realistic 
options  to  their  views  are  excluded,  have  f<x 
years  been  busily  at  work  stulBng  the  Amer- 
ican public  with  liberal-left  opinion.  They 
have  insistently  played  up  liberal  causes  and 
left-wing  personalities,  and  have  Just  as  in- 
sistently blocked  out  conservative  opinion 
and  conservative  spokesmen. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  "bad"  news 
whi«h  gets  reported,  the  fearless  criticism 
being  expounded,  and  the  "talk  shows" 
which  get  offered  to  the  public  come  over- 
whelmingly from  one  direction — from  the 
left.  As  Fred  Freed  of  NBC  has  admitted, 
"this  generation  of  newsmen  Is  a  product  of 
the  New  Deal.  These  beliefs  that  were  sacred 
to  the  New  Deal  are  the  beliefs  that  the 
news  has  grown  on."  Those  sacred  liberal 
views  shape  "news"  reporting  in  all  the  na- 
tional media,  but  nowhere  more  uniformly 
than  In  television. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  name  the  obvious 
liberals  who  have  appeared  in  recent  years 
on  network  television — Edward  P.  Morgan, 
Howard  K.  Smith,  Chet  Huntley,  Sander 
Vanocur,  Edwin  Newman,  Eric  Sevareid,  and 
many  others.  Can  anybody  name  a  conserva- 
tive newsman  on  network  television? 

It  is  this  pervasive  bias  which  needs  dis- 
cussion, and  the  effort  of  the  TV  brass  to 
cry  up  their  "independence"  cannot  conceal 
that  fact.  Angew's  criticism  on  this  score 
was  all  too  obviously  correct. 


PARNELL  LEGION  AUXILIARY 
SHOWS  STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR 
MRS.  NAUGHTON 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  signed  by  members  of 
the  Parnell,  Iowa,  Legion  auxiliary,  Indi- 
cating their  support  for  Mrs.  Peggy 
Naughton,  wife  of  Lt.  Robert  Naughton, 
who  was  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam. 
Mrs.  Naughton  has  received  no  word  as 
to  the  whereabouts  or  condition  of  her 
husband.  This  is  a  tragic  story  which 
has  been  repeated  altogether  too  often 
by  the  cruel  and  heartless  North  Viet- 
namese captors.  I  am  happy  to  join  these 
good  ladles  from  Parnell  in  expressing 
to  Hanoi  the  indignation  and  outrage 
felt  by  all  Americans  on  this  point.  I  have 
gone  one  step  further  and  cosponsored 
a  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 335,  which  expresses  more  formally 
the  indignation  of  the  Congress  and 
condemns  Hanoi  for  their  action.  The 
resolution  urges  the  President  to  take 
diplomatic  action  to : 

First.  Identify  prisoners  whom  they 
hold; 

Second.  Release  seriously  sick  or  in- 
jured prisoners; 

Third.  Permit  impartial  inspections  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  facilities;  and 

Fourth.  Permit  the  free  exchange  of 
mall  between  families  and  prisoners. 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  Parnell 
follows: 
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Parnzix,  Iowa, 
November  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Schwengei. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schwengel:  In  support  of  Mrs. 
Peggy  Naughton  we  wish  to  Join  her  letter 
writing  campaign  that  she  may  learn  of  her 
husband's  fate.  Lieutenant  Robert  Naughton, 
shot  down  May  18,  1967  in  North  Vietnam. 

We  as  members  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  Vincent  Carney  Unit  369,  Parnell 
Iowa  are  asking  you  to  use  your  distinguished 
influence  to  let  Hanoi  know  the  American 
public  is  concerned  about  treatment  of  our 
Prisoners  of  War  and  through  this  same 
influence  may  you  touch  the  organ  that 
will  reverse  decision  of  the  law  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  will  at  least  let  our  American 
wives  know  their  husbands  are  still  among 
the  living. 

We  here  at  Parnell  are  particularly  In- 
terested in  Mrs.  Naughton's  plea  since  Lieu- 
tenant Naughton's  father  is  a  native  of  Par- 
nell and  his  mother  is  a  Williamsburg  girl — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Naughton,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids. Iowa. 
Thank  you, 

Hanora  McDonald,  Vera  Spratt,  Irene 
Wombacher,  Alice  McDonald,  Coleen 
Weldon,  Bridgie  Kuddes,  Teresa  Dona- 
hoe,  Rita  Murphy,  Katie  McDonald, 
Maude  Hall,  Evelyn  Weldon,  Anna  Wel- 
don, Helen  Leahy,  Marguerite  Lawler, 
Madge  Wlckham;  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVES  VOTE  OF 
CONFIDENCE 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clinton  Re- 
search Services  of  Philadelphia  recently 
conducted  a  poll  seeking  to  find  out  how 
the  public  thinks  Vice  President  Agnew 
is  doing  his  job. 

For  those  of  us  who  admire  the  Vice 
President  for  his  courage  and  f orthright- 
ness,  the  results  of  that  poll  were  most 
gratifying.  I  call  them  to  my  colleagues' 
attention : 
Vice  Phesujent  Receives  Vote  of  Confidence 

RNC  Deputy  Chairman  Jim  Allison  an- 
nounced on  Friday  the  result  of  a  poll  that 
shows  64%  of  the  American  people  approve 
of  the  way  Vice  President  Agnew  is  handling 
his  Job.  The  telephone  survey,  conducted  for 
the  RNC  by  Chilton  Research  Services  of 
Philadelphia,  also  showed  that  a  dramatic 
71%  of  those  surveyed  agreed  with  the  VP 
that  the  news  media  should  re-examine  its 
standards  of  objectivity. 

The  Survey  results  were  as  follows : 

(1)  In  general,  do  you  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  the  way  Mr.  Agnew  Is  handling  his 
Job  as  Vice  President? 

Percent 

Approve 64 

Disapprove   24 

Do  not  know 12 

(2)  Have  you  read  or  heard  about  anything 
that  Vice  President  Agnew  has  recently  said 
about  TV  networks? 

Percent 

Yes -     65 

No 33 

Do  not  know 2 

(3)  The  Vice  President  said  the  networks 
should  separate  their  commentary  from  the 
news  itself  when  they  are  reporting  the  news 
on  TV.  Do  you  ag^ee  or  disagree  with  what 
he  said? 


December  5,  1969 

Percent 

Agree   58 

Disagree    29 

Do  not  know 13 

(4)  He  also  said  that  the  TV  networks 
should  reexamine  their  procedures  for 
making  sure  their  newscasts  are  objective 
and  unbiased.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove 
of  this  statement  by  the  Vice  President? 

Percent 

Approve 71 

Disapprove   20 

Do  not  know 9 


HARRY  BROOKSHIRE  GOES  HOME 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Harry  L.  Brookshire  nded  a  career  in 
Washington  of  30  years  October  31  when 
he  retired  as  House  minority  clerk  and 
moved  to  a  new  home  near  Iberia,  Ohio, 
near  the  scenes  of  his  first  political 
activities. 

The  major  daily  newspaper  which  cir- 
culates in  the  Iberia  area  is  the  Marion 
Star,  published  in  the  Seventh  Ohio 
Congressional  District.  The  Star  recent- 
ly printed  an  excellent  feature  article, 
chronicling  Harry's  life  in  politics.  I  in- 
clude that  article  in  the  Record  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed  by.  Harry's  many 
friends  in  the  House : 

Harry    Brookshire    Finishes    30-Year 
Career  in  Congress 

(By  David  Lace) 

A  political  career  which  began  in  Marion 
in  1935  along  with  that  of  eventual  Congress- 
man Dr.  Frederick  C.  Smith  has  ended  after 
a  solid  30-year   "run"  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Harry  L.  Brookshire  isn't  "hopping"  back 
to  his  Iberia  home  anymore  from  busy  Con- 
gressional sessions. 

This  month  Harry  came  home  for  keeps, 
retiring  from  the  position  of  floor  assistant 
to  the  minority,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Brookshire  had  held  the  $28,000-a-year 
post  since  Feb.  3,  1958. 

His  wife,  the  former  Ruth  E.  Adams,  a 
native  of  Indiana  who  grew  up  and  attended 
schools  in  Marion,  had  retired  on  June  30 
of  this  year  after  a  30-year  Washington 
career  of  her  own.  She  had  been  an  employee 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
since  1953  and  prior  to  that  bad  served 
in  the  late  Dr.  Smith's  office. 

Recent  Congressional  records  have  been 
well-dotted  with  references  to  Mr.  Brook- 
shire's  long  service. 

Harry  L.  Brookshire  was  bom  June  2, 
1902  in  neighboring  Hardin  County  at  For- 
est where  his  father  was  a  blacksmith.  The 
Brookshire  family  moved  to  Kenton  where 
Harry  attended  his  first  wo  years  of  gram- 
mar school. 

The  family  moved  to  Marlon  where  he 
continued  in  school  until  his  sophomore 
year  when  his  father  died.  He  quit  school  to 
help  support  his  family. 

Young  Harry  went  to  work  on  the  railroad, 
first  as  a  helper  and  later  worked  his  way 
up  to  a  machinist's  Job. 

The  most  vivid  memory  he  has  of  Warren 
G.  Harding  is  a  tragic  one.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  who  helped  drape  the  locomotive 
which  carried  the  President's  body  back 
home  to  Marion. 

Harry  was  over  21  when  he  returned  to 
high  school  to  complete  graduation  require- 
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ments  after  which  he  went  on  to  Miami  Uni- 
versity at  Oxford. 

After  two  college  years  his  mother  died  In 

1926  and  he  dropped  out  of  school  for  four 

more  years.  He  returned  for  one  final  year 

of  schooling  but  left  before  earning  a  degree. 

Mr.  Brookshire  recalls  today: 

"I  was  offered  a  good  Job  with  the  Osgood 
Steam  Shovel  Co.  in  Marion  as  a  public  re- 
lations man,  so  I  took  it." 

"At  that  time — 1935 — the  city  of  Marlon 
was  In  bad  financial  shape.  Taxes  were  high 
and  so  was  bonded  indebtedness. 

"City  Council  was  proposing  the  purchase 
of  a  water  plant.  One  of  the  leading  oppo- 
nents to  the  purchase  was  Dr.  Frederick 
Smith,  who  up  to  then  had  kept  busy  enough 
with  his  practice  and  private  clinic.  Council 
ignored  Dr.  Smith  and  his  svipporters  and 
voted  to  buy  the  water  plant. 

"I'll  never  forget  going  to  visit  the  doctor 
the  next  evening.  He  was  sitting  on  his  front 
porch,  swinging  back  and  forth  and  snorting. 
As  soon  as  I  stepped  on  the  porch  Doc  started 
storming  about  how  the  new  water  plant 
couldn't  go  through. 

"He  said  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
vote  on  it.  So  I  asked  him  how  he  was  going 
to  stop  council's  action.  He  said  he'd  run  for 
mayor  ...  he  did  and  was  elected." 

And  like  that — on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment— began  two  political  careers  that 
reached  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Before  -Dr.  Smith  walked  into  the  "bear 
trap"  that  was  the  mayor's  office  in  those  de- 
pression days — $80,000  In  unpaid  bills  filed 
away  in  bottom  drawers — he  persuaded  the 
then  33-year-old  Brookshire  to  work  for  his 
udminlstratlon. 

Mr.  Brookshire  recalls  that  he  moved  into 
city  hall  reluctantly  but  soon  caught  Mayor 
Smith's  enthusiasm  as  one  problem  after  an- 
other was  tackled. 

In  1937  Dr.  Smith  became  the  first  Marion 
mayor  to  be  re-elected  in  over  20  years. 

In  1938,  Mayor  Smith  became  Congressman 
Smith.  Harry  went  along  to  head  up  his 
Washington  office.  They  remained  a  team  un- 
til illness  forced  the  congressman  to  exit  the 
rigors  of  Washington  life  in  1949. 

The  Republican  nomination  race  to  fill  Dr. 
Smith's  seat  saw  Mr.  Brookshire  carry  five 
of  the  six  counties,  but  losing  by  a  couple 
of  hundred  votes  in  the  overall  tally. 

Next  came  service  with  Rep.  Howard  Buf- 
fet as  administrative  aide. 

The  1952  Eisenhower  presidential  cam- 
paign was  the  busiest  time  of  Brookshlre's 
life  as  he  acted  as  part  of  a  two-man  team 
of  advance  men  for  the  campaign  train  of 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 

Brookshire  recalls  with  a  shudder: 

"I  was  supposed  to  keep  10  days  ahead 
of  the  train,  but  I'd  wake  up  at  night  think- 
ing I  heard  the  train  whistle  blowing — 
some  days  I  was  5  or  6  days  ahead— when  the 
campaign  was  over  I  was  ready  to  fall  into 
bed  and  stay  there  for  a  month." 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  It  easy 
as  he  was  Immediately  drafted  to  work  on 
the  Elsenhower  Inaugural. 

"I  remember  sitting  In  inauguration  head- 
quarters on  New  Year's  Eve — holding  the 
phone  in  my  hand  and  trying  to  track  down 
Republicans  all  over  the  natiion  to  con- 
firm their  hotel  accommodations — or  what- 
ever It  was  I  needed  to  talk  to  them  about." 

With  the  campaign  and  then  the  inaugu- 
ration out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Brookshire 
looked  forward  to  taking  some  time  off  from 
the  political  wars. 

He  couldn't.  He  was  named  a  confidential 
.isslstant  In  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
I  lien  he  was  appointed  a  special  assistant 
10  Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field.  In  October  1955  he  became  the  post- 
master general's  executive  assistant. 

He  recalled  his  advancement  to  the  elected 
position  of  floor  assistant  to  the  minority  in 
the  House  as  "the  toughest  political  fight  I 
was  ever  involved  In  during  30  years  In 
Washington." 
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However,  he  won  and  held  the  position 
since  1958  under  three  minority  leaden. 

His  duties  were  to  direct  and  coordinate 
activities  of  minority  employes,  and  to  be  the 
control  point  on  the  House  floor  for  all  in- 
quiries and  requests  that  had  to  do  with 
legislative  matters  and  minority  employes. 

For  a  man  who  had  little  Interest  in  poli- 
tics AS  he  grew  up  in  a  city  that  helped 
produce  a  president,  Harry  L.  Brookshire, 
spent  a  virtual  lifetime  at  the  country's  very 
heartbeat. 

Minority  leaders  were  shocked  when  tuey 
learned  of  Harry's  decision  to  step  down, 
even  though  the  pay  for  the  Job  was  being 
raised  (8.000  per  year  to  $36,000. 

"It  was  time  to  come  home.  We  started 
building  this  home  two  years  ago  and  it's 
ready  to  be  lived  In  now.  So  here  we  are,"  he 
added. 

From  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Washington 
to  life  in  Washington  Township,  one  mile 
south  of  Iberia,  Is  quite  a  change  of  pace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brookshire  both  agreed  that 
the  change  was  good  and  they  were  extremely 
happy  to  settle  down  next  to  their  longtime 
friends,  Rudolph  "Rudy"  and  Jayne  Forry, 
former  Marionltes  who  own  the  neighbor- 
ing farm. 

Miss  Lela  M.  Brookshire  of  Marion,  a 
teacher  at  Eber  Baker  Middle  School,  is  Mr. 
Brookshlre's  sister. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 

Ml'.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Kiiox- 
ville.  Journal,  the  Nashville  Banner,  the 
Commercial  Appeal  of  July  21,  1969,  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  of  July  14,  1969,  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  and  the  Jackson  Sim,  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  editorials 
follow: 

[Prom  the  Jackson    (Tenn.)    Sun,  Sept.  22, 

1969] 

No  Truck  Trains,  Please 

The  trucking  Industry,  engaged  In  a  deter- 
mined campaign  for  the  last  year  or  so  to 
persuade  the  government  to  give  even  larger 
trucks  the  run  of  the  nation's  roads,  has 
come  up  with  a  new  argument. 

Industry  spokesmen  asserted  In  congres- 
sional hearings  that  the  size  and  weight 
hikes  desired  would  actually  contribute  to 
highway  safety. 

Their  reasoning  is  that  by  abandoning  the 
present  weight  limit — 733280  pounds — for 
trucks  on  the  interstate  system  and  adopt- 
ing Instead  an  axle-spacing  formula,  weight 
distribution  would  be  Improved. 

Trucks  might  be  heavier — up  to  92.500 
pounds — and  wider,  but  also  better-balanced, 
and  therefore  less  of  a  hazard  to  truckers, 
passenger  car  drivers,  bridges  and  the  road- 
ways themselves.  It  is  claimed. 

There  is  no  question  that  trucking  is  an 
Important  element  in  the  transport  system 
of  a  consumption-happy  society  or,  perhaps, 
that  there  are  valid  arguments  for  bringing 
existing  regulations  into  line  with  changing 
needs  of  the  Industry  and  public.  Improved 
technology  and  highway  facilities. 

But  this  Is  one  that  is  likely  to  be  difficult 
to  sell  to  drivers  who  have  had  white- 
knuckled  experience  maneuvering  around 
and  among  present  width  and  weight  trucks, 
or  struggled  to  keep  a  car  on  the  road  in  the 
gale-force  winds  frequently  created  by 
trucks. 
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Besides,  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  na- 
tion's highway  system  has  already  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  coping  with  other 
vehicles  of  reasonable  size  and  length  Is  task 
enough  to  require  any  motorist  "s  most  care- 
ful attention  and  driving  skill — without  the 
added  danger  and  dlfflcuty  of  having  to  con- 
tend with  giant-sized  "truck  trains,"  as  these 
highway  behemoths  are  so  well  described. 

The  truck  Industry's  argument  about  axles 
may  be  valid  with  respect  to  weight  distribu- 
tion, but  It  fails  to  solve  the  more  important 
problem  that  truck  trains  would  create — 
the  problem  of  worrying  and  endangering 
the  motoring  public. 

I  From  1  he  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal. 

July  12,  19691 

Big  Truck  Sophistry 

The  trucking  Industry  is  now  claiming 
that  longer,  heavier  and  wider  vehicles  will 
provide  more  safety  not  only  for  truck  driv- 
ers but  for  motorists  as  well.  To  us  this  con- 
tention is  incredible. 

In  Washington  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives public  roads  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony to  that  effect  Thursday  from  William 
A.  Bresnahan.  managing  director  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association.  He  was  tip- 
pearlng  before  the  group  in  support  of  a 
bill  which  would  allow  trucks  using  inter- 
state highways  to  weigh  up  to  92,500  pounds 
loaded  and  to  have  six  more  inches  of  width 
and  maximum  length  of  70  feet. 

Bresnahan  argued  that  the  bill's  formula 
for  spacing  axles  would  spread  a  truck's 
weight  better  on  the  road,  resulting  in  a 
higher  safety  factor  and  also  more  protec- 
tion of  bridges.  He  said  the  extra  width 
would  give  trucks  more  stability. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  proposed  specifi- 
cations could  yield  much  more  safety  for 
motorists  except  possibly  In  the  sense  that 
fewer  truck  wrecks  would  present  fewer  haz- 
ards to  other  traffic. 

Wider  trucks  would  be  made  difficult  to 
see  around  from  vehicles  behind  them. 
Longer  trucks  would  be  more  difficult  to 
overtake. 

The  trucking  industry  will  answer  that 
those  considerations  are  not  so  Important 
on  the  multiple-lane  Interstate  highways. 

Of  course,  the  reply  to  that  argument  is 
that  there  Is  no  practical  way  to  allow  longer, 
wider  and  heavier  trucks  on  interstate  high- 
ways and  at  the  same  time  prohibit  them 
from  using  other  roads  and  streets.  The  mon- 
ster trucks  must  deliver  their  loads  either 
to  consignees  or  to  terminals  off  the  inter- 
state system. 

The  proposed  legislation  should  be  de- 
feated. In  our  Judgment  it  would  add  to 
hazards  for  the  public  on  Interstate  high- 
ways and  multiply  the  perils  on  lesser  roads 
and  city  streets. 

(From  the  Nushville  (Tenn.)  Banner.  July  16, 

1969] 

On  Bigger  Highway  Boxcars  Answer 

Still  Is  No 

Back  and  forth — between  the  state  legis- 
latures and  Congress — the  trucking  Industry 
goes  continuously,  pressing  at  each  level  for 
legail  enlargement  of  weight  and  size  for  Its 
vehicles.  And  it  Is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  It 
is  angling  at  Washington  again  for  federal 
authority  to  that  end.  As  noted  In  the  news 
columns.  It  was  attempting  last  week  to 
prove  that  the  use  of  "truck  trains"  carrying 
gross  weights  of  up  to  108,000  pounds — near- 
ly 36,000  pounds  more  than  is  legal  In  Ten- 
nessee— would  Improve  traffic  safety  and 
cause  less  damage  to  highways  and  bridges. 

Thanks  to  Reps.  Fred  Schwengei,  R-Iowa, 
and  Richard  McCarthy,  D-N.Y.,  the  conten- 
tion was  sharply  challenged  In  the  House 
Public  Works  subcommittee,  before  which 
that  pitch  wu  made.  Counteractive  testi- 
mony was  cited  by  Schwengei  showing  that 
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If  the  "big  truck"  bill  Is  enacted,  the  life  of 
blghways  will  be  shortened  by  35  to  40  per 
cent;  and  McCarthy  dwelt  on  the  enlarged 
traffic  hazard,  along  with  the  added  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  occasioned  by 
heavier  wear  and  tear. 

Most  States,  at  their  own  responsibility 
level,  have  recognized  both  aspects — and 
public  oppofition  is  ciear  at  the  grassroots 
level.  That  showed  strongly  in  Tennessee  at 
the  1969  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
when  the  trucking  industry  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  put  through  its  measure  for 
twin-trailer  rigs,  exceeding  the  present 
length  and  weight  limitations.  Though  the 
proposal  was  simply  left  dangling,  the  op- 
position remains — and  the  same  objection 
applies,  whether  the  approach  to  legalization 
of  longer,  wider,  heavier  trucks  is  through 
state  legislatures  or  the  national  law-making 
body. 

Rep.  Richard  Fulton  was  speaking  to  that 
very  point,  and  In  the  public  Interest  Mon- 
day, In  urging  the  Public  Works  Committee 
to  kill  the  measure  proposed. 

That  is  something  for  Congress,  hearing 
from  home,  to  bear  In  mind.  Members  rep- 
resentative of  district  by  district  and  state 
by  state  cannot.  In  reason  disregard  that  ob- 
vious public  objection. 

Highway  construction  and  maintenance 
are  expensive  enough  without  increasing  that 
cost,  present  or  future,  needlessly.  They  are 
built  for  safety  as  well  as  convenience,  and 
the  public  Interest  wants  no  encroachment 
on  the  safety  factor.  Mindful  of  these  facts. 
Congress  should  have  all  the  Incentive  it 
needs  to  reject  this  encroaching  legislation. 

(FYom    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 

Appeal,  July  21,  1969 1 

Trucks — The  Same  Old  Stobt 

This  year's  effort  by  owners  of  the  biggest 
trucks  on  the  highways  to  get  congressional 
approval  for  states  to  accept  longer,  heavier 
and  wider  rubber-tired  freight  cars  Is  mostly 
a  continuation  of  last  year's  campaign. 

The  outcome  should  be  the  same  as  in 
1968.  After  the  Senate  had  approved,  the 
public  became  aware  of  opposition  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association  (AAA), 
and  of  warnings  Issued  by  qualified  highway 
engineers,  when  newspapers  took  an  Intense 
Interest  In  the  trucker  plans.  Eventually  both 
presidential  candidates  took  note  of  the 
doubts  and  the  House  put  the  plan  on  a 
back  shelf. 

The  main  change  in  the  truckers  proposal 
this  year  Is  a  70-foot  length  limit.  There  was 
no  limit  In  last  year's  proposal  and  visions 
of  truck  trains  of  three  and  four  trailers 
alarmed  the  public.  But  the  present  limit 
In  most  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
is  55  feet,  a  length  on  which  there  is  little 
reason  to  haul  double  bottoms.  The  added  15 
feet  would  encourage  tractor-and-two-trailer 
rigs.  The  proposal  Is  also  to  leave  present 
laws  allowing  longer  lengths  In  Western 
states. 

The  truckers  want  a  maximum  width  of 
102  Inches,  six  Inches  more  than  at  present. 
Standard  width  of  traffic  lanes  would  re- 
main, which  means  decreased  space  for 
passing. 

This  year's  emphasis  is  on  a  maximum 
weight  of  34,000  pounds  for  each  tandem 
axle.  But  the  gross  weight  limit  of  73,280 
pounds  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
weight  that  could  group  with  the  number 
of  axles  to  108,500  pounds  on  nine  axles. 

Two  witnesses  this  year  have  made  an  extra 
Impression.  George  F.  Kachleln,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  AAA,  pointed  to  1.8 
billion  dollars  as  the  10-year  added  cost  of 
highway  repairs  due  to  the  proposed  allow- 
ance of  34,000  pounds  on  a  tandem  axle. 

Newer  Is  the  testimony  of  Richard  J.  Boc- 
cabella  of  Belmont  County  (St.  Clalrsville), 
Ohio,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  County  Engineers.  He  told  Congress  that 
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71.4  percent  of  Ohio's  county  highways  are 
unsafe  for  even  the  present  vehicles,  much 
less  bigger  ones. 

This  is  another  year  but  there  is  the 
same  old  attempt  by  owners  of  about  1.5 
percent  of  the  vehicles  on  the  road  to  use 
still  bigger  trucks. 

As  to  safety  they  are  Involved  in  11.6  per- 
cent of  the  fatal  accidents. 

As  to  cost,  they  shorten  the  life  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  pavements  built  with  taxes, 
even  though  extra  taxes  have  been  put  into 
surfaces  that  could  be  constructed  at  much 
less  ccst,  such  as  parkways  on  which  trucks 
are  barred. 

It's  an  old  story  and  it  needs  the  same 
ending  it  had  last  year. 

[From    the   Nashville    Tennessean,    Aug.    3, 

19691 

PtTBLic  Dreads  70-Foot  Trucks 

The  trucking  industry  lobby,  which  has 
been  having  less  and  less  success  in  badger- 
ing state  legislatures  with  special  interest 
legislation,  is  asking  Congress  again  for  big- 
ger trucks. 

The  truckers  are  proposing  that  they  be 
g'.ven  permission  to  operate  trucks  up  to  70 
feet  on  interstate  highways,  with  an  increase 
in  the  present  maximum  weight,  which  is  al- 
ready over  36  tons. 

Tennessee  now  limits  trucks  to  55  feet,  al- 
though the  aver.Tge  motorist  might  question 
v/"aether  it  is  enforced.  The  legislature  re- 
cently turned  down  truckers'  requests  for  65- 
f  jDt  twin  trailer  rigs  on  interstate  highways. 

The  truckers,  of  course,  argue  that  longer 
and  heavier  trucks  would  be  safer  and  more 
economical.  Opponents  have  told  Congress 
bigger  trucks  will  increase  hazards  to  the 
average  motorist  and  cost  billions  in  road 
repairs. 

Af  cer  the  completion  of  the  interstate  sys- 
tem, the  states  will  take  over  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  the  damage  could  be  a  sub- 
stantial burden  on  already  overloaded  tax- 
p  rivers. 

But  an  even  more  compelling  argument  Is 
the  sheer  terror  of  a  motorist  passing,  or  be- 
ing passed  by,  or  colliding  with,  such  a  mon- 
ster. Congress  turned  the  truckers  down  last 
year,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  pro- 
posal is  any  more  in  the  public  interest  this 
time. 


[From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)    Commercial 
Appeal,  July  14,  1969] 
"'  Bio  Trucks  Abe  Few 

The  fact  that  only  a  few  owners  of  heavy 
trucks  oppose  multitudes  of  automobile 
owners  Is  gradually  becoming  known. 

This  is  an  opposition  in  which  a  frequent 
dispute  is  how  much  cost  is  added  to  high- 
way building  for  benefit  of  trucks,  or  how 
much  of  the  added  cost  should  be  paid  by 
truck  owners.  The  basic  fact  Is  that  park- 
ways, on  which  trucks  are  forbidden,  can  be 
constructed  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  major 
highways. 

But  the  number  of  trucks  on  the  new 
highways  give  a  false  Impression  of  frequency 
because  they're  concentrated  on  the  most 
modern  routes  and  because  they  run  a  24- 
bour  day. 

When  a  legislature  Is  in  session  there  Is 
another  false  impression  of  vast  numbers 
because  owners  of  big  trucks  have  enlisted 
help  of  those  who  own  the  fleet  of  ordinary 
farm  trucks,  delivery  vehicles  and  others  of 
a  weight  that  can  easily  be  handled  by  pave- 
ments. 

Now  the  Department  of  Transportation 
shows  101,048,000  motor  vehicles  registered 
last  year.  Counting  all  sizes,  only  16,998,000 
of  these  were  trucks. 

That  is  a  fast  Increase  from  the  12,659,000 
of  five  years  ago  and  the  rate  of  Increase 
last  year  was  greater  than  for  automobiles. 

But  most  of  these  were  of  sizes  for  which 
older  pavements  were  designed.  The  pave- 
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ment  troubles,  and  the  questions  about  pro- 
tecting Investment  of  tax  dollars  In  high- 
ways, come  from  a  smaller  number  of  ve- 
hicles, the  1,153,000  tractor-seml-trallers  on 
the  roads  when  1968  ended.  They  are  only 
seven  percent  of  the  trucks. 

Even  this  is  a  much  too  large  Indication 
of  the  number  of  trucks  of  doubtful  size. 

Combinations  of  five  axles  or  more  sold 
last  year  numbered  only  216,000.  That  was 
a  mere  1.36  percent  of  truck  sales. 

This  is  the  little  fragment  of  truck  own- 
ers— the  tiny  sliver  of  automobile-bus-truck 
owners — that  produces  the  constant  pressure 
for  longer,  wider  and  heavier  freight  carriers 
on  highways. 

[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 

July  18,  1969] 

The  Truck  Bill  Again 

Congress,  which  last  year  shelved  a  bill  to 
permit  longer,  wider  and  heavier  trucks  on 
the  interstate  highway  system,  is  engaged 
now  in  studying  a  somewhat  modified  ver- 
sion. 

The  new  bill  would  lift  the  present  73,280- 
pound  weight  !imit,  extend  the  width  limit 
from  eight  to  eight-and-a-half  feet  and  im- 
pose a  length  limit  of  70  feet.  This  last  provi- 
sion was  absent  from  last  year's  bill. 

The  trucking  industry  argues  an  axle-spac- 
ing formula  set  out  In  the  next  bill  would 
permit  more  even  weight  distribution,  thus 
easing  the  strain  on  bridges  and  highways 
despite  heavier  loads  and  greater  length. 

These  factors,  the  truckers  contend,  also 
would  promote  safety  by  permitting  improved 
braking  ability  for  big  rigs  and  better  road 
visibility  for  their  drivers. 

The  industry's  primary  interest  in  the  bill, 
of  course,  is  the  greater  "economic  return" 
larger  vehicles  would  prdvlde  for  truckers 
and  lower  per  unit  hauling  costs  for  cus- 
tomers— a  legitimate  interest,  certainly. 

But  that  interest  must  be  weighed  against 
the  public's  Interest  in  the  use  of  the  inter- 
state system — a  $60,000,000,000  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced project — and  the  other  highway  ar- 
teries onto  which  It  empties. 

Executive  Vice  President  George  Kachleln 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
which  opposes  the  bill,  charges  the  extra 
truck  weights  permitted  (up  to  108,500 
pounds  for  a  nine-axle  truck)  would  cost  $1.- 
800,000,000  for  road  repairs  in  10  years. 

And  even  if  the  bigger  rigs  could  operate 
safely  on  the  Interstate,  millions  of  miles  of 
feeder  roads  on  which  some  of  them  would 
have  to  travel  are  far  below  the  interstate's 
design  and  safety  standards.  Congress  has 
been  warned  by  the  National  Association  of 
County  Engineers,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  and  other  opponents. 

Further,  the  improved  safety  factors  of  the 
bigger  rigs  are  projected  rather  than  proved. 
And  the  sight  of  passing  trucks  IS  feet  long- 
er and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  heavier 
than  the  55-foot  vehicles  now  permitted 
throughout  most  of  the  East,  seems  unlikely 
to  steady  the  nerves  of  the  average  motorist. 

On  balance,  the  truckers'  interests  are  out- 
weighed by  t^e  public  interest  In  safe  and 
economic  use  of  the  blghways.  The  new  bill 
should  join  the  old  one  on  the  congressional 
shelf. 


ENVIRONMENT— ISSUE  OP  THE 
1970'S 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALn-ORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  recently  regarding  the  activism 
of  our  youth  toward  efforts  to  preserve 
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and  protect  our  planet's  environment. 
This  new  activism  on  a  relatively  non- 
political  issue  foretells  that  environmen- 
tal protection  and  enhancement  will  in- 
deed be  the  issue  of  the  1970's. 

An  example  of  the  concern  of  youth 
for  this  issue  was  received  by  me  Just 
recently.  Kent  Hubbs,  a  freshman  at 
Acalanes  High  School  in  Lafayette,  Calif., 
sent  me  the  following  poem  reflecting 
his  views  on  this  subject: 

Look  all  ye  men,  at  the  miracles  of  life  which 
God  has  laid  before  you. 

He  laid  a  carpet  of  green  life  over  the  bajren 
hills. 

He  filled  the  seas  with  abundant  fish. 

He  covered  the  earth  In  a  blanket  of  crawl- 
ing creatures. 

He  made  Human  Beings  with  a  brain  for 
them  to  use  at  their  will. 

Now  look  God,  at  the  wonders  which  man, 
the  creatures  with  the  brains,  has  put 
before  the  Earth. 

Klen  took  Ivish,  green  hills  and  laid  down 
ribbons  of  rock  called  asphalt.  On  this 
rock  he  put  machines  that  eat  more 
oxygen  In  twenty  minutes  than  five 
million  people  do  in  one  day. 

Man  dipped  huge  nets  Into  the  seas  God 
made,  and  drained  them  of  their  life. 

Man  pulled  the  life  out  of  the  once-living 
Earth  for  no  other  creature  but  him- 
self. 

This — man  calls  Progress. 


ABM  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this 
House  has  completed  authorization  of 
the  Safegruard  ABM  system  for  this  fiscal 
year,  the  debate  over  the  merits  of  an 
antimissile  defense  is  by  no  means  over. 

The  Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  has  long  been  closely  involved 
with  the  controversy  over  the  ABM  and 
has  devoted  much  of  Its  news  and  edi- 
torial space  to  an  exploration  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  issue.  Most  recently,  an 
editorial  appeared  in  this  newspaper 
commenting  on  just  released  secret  de- 
bate on  ABM  in  the  other  body.  If,  as  the 
testimony  on  the  Senate  floor  indicated, 
the  Soviet's  SS-9  missiles  are  aimed  di- 
rectly at  our  ICBM's,  then,  according  to 
the  Standard-Times,  our  proper  course 
is  to  develop  less  vulnerable  offensive 
weapons  rather  than  seek  the  deploy- 
ment of  inadequate  defensive  missiles. 

In  light  of  this  the  Standard-Times 
concludes  that  our  best  course  of  action 
is  to  further  the  development  of  Polaris 
subs  armed  with  Poseidon  missiles.  As 
the  editorial  states — 

If  we  need  a  weapon,  why  not  spend  the 
money  on  a  sure  one — Polaris-Poseidon? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times,  Nov.  29,  1969] 
ABM  Is  Not  the  Answer 
Previously   censored   congressional   debate 
and    testimony,    recently   made   public,^  are 
credited  with  having  produced  the  adminis- 
tration's knife-edge  victory  for  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  last  summer. 
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It  now  Is  revealed  that  ABM  supporters 
contended  the  Soviet  Union's  SS-0  missiles, 
thought  previously  to  be  aimed  In  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  U.S.  Minuteman  bases,  ac- 
tually are  zeroed  in  on  them. 

This  thesis,  attributed  to  U.S.  Intelligence 
sources,  added  support  to  the  claim  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
trying  to  achieve  a  first-strike  capabUity 
that  would  enable  It  to  knock  out  U.S.  offen- 
sive missile  bases  and  prevent  retaliation  for 
an  attack. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Lt.-Gen.  A.  D. 
Starblrd,  systems  manager  for  the  ABM,  told 
a  House  subcommittee  that  U.S.  Intelligence 
experts  believe  that  within  five  years,  SS-9 
with  multiple  warheads  will  be  accurate 
within  a  quarter-mile.  Presumably,  this  is  a 
related  evaluation,  based  on  the  same  data, 
and  the  general  presented  it  in  arguing  for 
expansion  of  the  Safeguard  program. 

Assuming  the  Intelligence  information  is 
correct,  building  an  antiballlstic  missile  sys- 
tem is  no  answer  to  the  SS-9  threat  against 
the  Minuteman. 

First,  Safeguard  will  not  work,  according 
to  some  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  field 
that  we  have.  At  least  11  scientists  of  na- 
tional reputation  from  Harvard  and  MIT,  In- 
cluding Prof.  Steven  Weinberg,  MIT  physicist, 
have  informed  Congress  that  the  Safeguard 
missile  site  radar — designed  to  track  incom- 
ing missiles  and  aim  the  defensive  missiles 
at  them — would  be  housed  In  an  exposed 
structure  that  could  be  destroyed  by  a  nu- 
clear explosion  2V^  miles  away. 

Principally,  this  Is  because,  unlike  mis- 
siles, which  can  be  housed  in  protected  silos 
underground,  the  radar  installations  would 
be  partly  above  g^und. 

Second,  the  sure  answer  to  the  Soviet  SS-9 
threat  Is  stepped- up  Improvement  of  the 
Polarls-Poseldon  mlsslle-carrylng  submarine 
fleet.  Although  Secretary  Laird,  presumably 
to  strengthen  his  ABM  case,  has  expressed 
some  doubts  about  the  Invulnerability  of  this 
effective  U.S.  deterrent,  those  most  Intimately 
familiar  with  It  have  not. 

As  recently  as  Nov.  24,  In  an  Interview  with 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Admiral  Thom- 
as H.  Moorer,  chief  of  naval  operations.  Im- 
plicitly responded  to  this  doubt  when  he 
rated  the  Soviet  Navy,  Including  Its  subma- 
rine fleet,  "the  second-best  in  the  world." 

In  an  exclusive  Interview  with  James  H. 
Ottaway  Jr.,  publisher  of  The  Standard- 
Times  last  May,  Rear-Admlral  Levering 
Smith,  director  of  Navy  strategic  systems, 
was  even  more  specific. 

Admiral  Smith  said,  "I  am  quite  positive 
that  Russian  submarines  cannot  and  are  not 
following  any  of  our  Polaris  submarines  un- 
der water.  I  am  also  quite  positive  that  the 
new  generation  of  Russian  submarines  that 
are  getting  close  to  operational  status,  that 
are  now  being  tested,  will  also  not  be  able 
to  follow  our  Polaris  submarines." 

If  we  need  a  weapon,  why  not  spend  the 
money  on  a  sure  one — ^Polaris-Poseidon? 


IRVING  MACHIZ— FEDERAL  TAX 
COLLECTOR  HAS  FAITH  IN  PEO- 
PLE AND  COMPUTERS 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
of  your  interest  and  the  interests  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  in  the  manner 
in  which  Government  ofiQcials  function,  I 
wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  truly 
outstanding  man  who  is  the  District  Col- 
lector of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
Baltimore.    This    dedicated    official    is 
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Irving  Machiz,  whose  service  to  both  the 
people  and  the  Government  has  attracted 
wide  notice  in  creating  a  very  favorable 
impression  of  the  people  in  the  Federal 
Government.  His  aim  Is  to  help  citizens, 
and  in  this  worthwhile  endeavor  he  has 
achieved  success. 

The  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore,  in  an 
article  which  appeared  on  December  2, 
1969,  published  an  accoimt  of  Mr. 
Machiz's  faith  in  people  and  computers. 
Believing  this  to  be  of  considerable  na- 
tional interest,  I  now  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Congrkssional  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Machiz.  a  Tax  Collector  Who  Has  Faith  in 
People  and  Computers 
(By  Anne  S.  Phllbln) 

What  manner  of  man  Is  tlie  modern-day 
tax  collector? 

In  Baltimore  he's  a  man  with  strong  faith 
In  people  and  computers. 

Irving  Machiz,  director  of  District  11,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  has  had  neariy  35 
years  In  government  service  to  assess  the 
tLature  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Machiz  has  been  a  deputy  ccdlector 
Internal  revenue  agent,  group  supervisor  In 
the  audit  division,  chief  of  field  audit  branch, 
chief  of  collection  division,  assistant  district 
director,  and  district  director  since  1958. 

"The  voluntary  compliance  with  Income 
tax  laws  by  97  per  cent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  a  tremendous  tribute  to  the  honesty  of 
our  citizens.  It's  the  highest  of  any  country 
In  the  world,"  be  said. 

SERVICE    emphasized 

A  short  man  with  graying  dark  hair,  Mr. 
Machiz  emphasizes  the  "service"  in  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

"We're  here  to  help  peopl<>,  not  jxist  col- 
lect taxes.  During  the  filing  period  we  handle 
4,000  calls  a  day.  plus  hundreds  of  Inquiries 
from  people  who  walk  in  off  the  street. 

"We  have  from  40  to  50  extra  phone  lines 
and  extra  help  on  the  counter.  There  are 
always  taxpayers'  SMTlce  representatives  In 
our  11  offices  In  the  Maryland-District  of 
Columbia  district. 

"Between  May  1  and  October  31  we've  an- 
swered 123,990  phone  Inquiries  and  35,714 
over-the-coimter  questions." 

Mr.  Machiz  can  always  quote  exact  figures 
on  any  phase  of  his  district'^,  operation;  bis 
"desk  companion"  Is  a  large  yellow  paper 
filled  with  up-to-the-day  columns  of  statis- 
tics. 

In  IRS  he's  well-known  for  "getting 
around."  He  goes  through  "the  plant"  which 
covers  much  of  six  floors  in  the  Federal 
Building,  talking  with  the  employes,  muBt  of 
whom  be  knows  by  name.  At  peak  flllng  pe- 
riods he'U  often  answer  the  phone  himself 
to  find  out  what  questions  taxpayers  are 
asking  most. 

To  him,  all  people  including  the  984  who 
work  for  him,  are  VIP's.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  one  cf  his  district's  taxpay- 
ers, too. 

Mr.  Machiz  sees  his  "mission"  like  this: 

"It's  my  Job  to  encourage  and  Improve 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  nation's  in- 
come tax  laws  and  to  maintain  the  highest 
degree  of  public  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
and  efficiency  of  the  department.  I  also  like 
to  think.  In  assessing  my  time  here,  that 
I've  established  a  much  better  climate  In 
terms  of  people  understanding  not  only  what 
they  must  pay  but  also  what  they're  entitled 
to  In  the  way  of  deductions  and  refunds." 

As  to  his  faith  in  computerized  tax  collec- 
tion. Mr.  Machiz  says  data  processing  has 
resulted  in  substantial  Improvement  in  the 
system  and  enabled  IRS  to  do  "a  much  better 
and  more  efficient  Job. 

"In  the  flllng  period  that  ended  April  15 
computers    found     the    nation's     taxpayers 
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made  tl31  million  wortli  ot  matbematlcal 
mistakes.  This  was  returned  to  the  taxpayers. 
"On  the  other  band,  computers  also  un- 
covered $267  million  worth  of  errors  favor- 
ing the  government. 

PUITS    TABLE   TENNIS 

"Computers  have  substantially  diminished 
the  niunber  of  non-fliers,  prevented  dupli- 
cate refunds  from  being  Issued,  and  are 
bound  to  ensiire  everyone  pays  a  fair  share," 
Mr.  Machlz  said. 

Bom  and  educated  In  New  York,  Mr. 
Machlz  obtained  an  accounting  degree  In 
Washington,  and  became  a  certified  public 
accountant  In  Maryland  In  1948.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  children,  Stephen,  an  Air 
Force  doctor,  Edward,  and  Sharon. 

He's  a  theater-goer.  Jogger,  and  plays  table 
tennis,  particularly  enjoying  those  rare  times 
when  he  can  win  a  match  from  his  young 
grandson. 

Come  the  day  after  Christmas,  youll  be 
hearing  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  its  new  Ftorm  1040.  It's  a  one-page  Indi- 
vidual income  tax  return  which  replaces  both 
old  forms  1040  and  1040A,  and  to  which 
schedules  can  be  added  to  cover  any  partic- 
ular tax  situation. 

If  you  need  help,  remember  what  Mr. 
Machlz  said:  IRS  Is  here  to  help  you. 


FATHER  OP  HERO  PROTESTS 
MISUSE  OP  WAR  DEAD 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1st  Lt.  Gar- 
land D.  "Skip"  Whitmore  was  an  armored 
combat  platoon  leader  serving  in  the 
Army  in  Vietnam.  He  was  killed  in  action 
September  1967.  Posthumously,  he  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  valor,  and 
other  citations. 

He  was  an  outstanding  yoimg  man  in 
many  ways  and  his  death  was  deeply 
mourned  by  his  friends  and  especially 
his  family. 

This  young  man  was  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district  and  his  surviving 
family  make  their  home  In  Harrisonburg. 
His  father  has  been  a  leader  in  our  State 
against  the  misuse  of  th;  names  of 
servicemen  killed  in  action  by  those  who 
protest  and  demonstrate  against  the 
American  effort  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  a  poignant  newspaper  interview 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  Record 
published  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  No- 
vember 8,  1969,  Ellen  Layman  gives  the 
reader  an  insight  to  Mr.  Don  Whitmore 
and  how  he  feels  about  using  his  deceased 
son's  name  in  antiwar  protests. 

I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  other 
Members: 

"If  my  boy  had  the  courage  to  stand  on 
the  firing  line  In  Vietnam,  then  I've  got  the 
courage  to  stand  on  the  firing  line  at  home." 

And  on  the  firing  line  stands  a  pleasant- 
looking  man.  late  fortylsh,  with  a  graying 
crew  cut  and  wearing  a  bow  tie. 

He  might  be  any  man  proud  of  his  son, 
but  a  g^oid  star  emblem  in  his  lapel  sets  him 
apart.  His  oldest  son  died  in  Vietnam  in  Sep- 
tember 1967. 

In  the  closing  days  before  ^%he  Oct.  16 
moratorium,  the  man  with  the  gold  star 
stood  on  the  firing  line  virtually  alone. 

Now   with   the   second   moratorium    ap- 
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proachlng  next  week,  he's  still  there,  but  he's 
not  by  himself. 

The  governor  of  Virginia  Joined  him  Jiist 
before  the  first  moratorium.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  written  him  a  "very 
personal  letter."  Telephone  calls,  letters  and 
telegrams  Identify  others  ready  to  stand  with 
him  on  the  firing  line. 

And  now  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
the  American  Legion  are  being  asked  to  lend 
their  support  to  his  cause. 

His  cause  Is  his  opposition  to  having  his 
dead  son's  name  used  as  anti-war  demon- 
strators hold  moratorium  ceremonies. 

His  stance  on  the  flrlng  line  Is  one  of  de- 
termination for  G.  Don  Whitmore  of  Harri- 
sonburg. Since  his  plea  for  having  his  son's 
name  removed  from  the  list  gained  the  sup- 
port of  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr.,  Mr.  Whit- 
more has  heard  from  about  100  other  peo- 
ple— mostly  those  who  have  lost  sons  or  hxis- 
bands  In  the  war. 

"Many  have  paid  high  compliments  to  the 
governor  for  his  stand,"  Mr.  Whitmore  says, 
"and  many  say  there  mvist  be  some  way  to 
stop  it  (the  reading  of  the  war  dead). 

"Since  the  October  moratorium,  their  re- 
plies and  the  whole  problem  has  Just  kept 
eating  at  me.  Just  eating  at  me." 

So  Mr.  Whitmore  began  contacting  other 
p>eople  for  their  suggestions  as  to  what  he 
might  do  to  make  his  opposition  more  effec- 
tive. And  he's  launched  a  plan  he  believes  will 
spread  the  campaign  nationwide.  

Friday,  Mr.  Whitmore,  through  a  local  VFW 
post,  telegraphed  the  national  VFW  head- 
quarters In  Washington,  D.C.  asking  for  the 
organization's  help  in  removing  his  son's 
name— 1st  Lt.  Garland  D.  (Skip)  Whitmore— 
from  the  lists  of  war  dead  used  by  protestors. 

He's  also  extended  an  appeal  to  relatives  of 
other  servicemen  killed  In  Vietnam  to  send 
wires  to  the  national  offices  of  either  the  VFW 
or  American  Legion — through  local  posts  or 
by  direct  wire — and  give  the  full  name  of  the 
person  killed,  his  rank,  branch  of  service  and 
address,  requesting  that  his  name  not  be 
used  in  the  protests. 

Other  persons  also  can  express  their  sup- 
port of  the  program  by  wiring  the  two  serv- 
ice organizations.  Mr.  Whitmore  said. 

As  leader  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Whitmore 
says  he  Is  "not  being  disrespectful"  to  the 
demonstrators  with  anti-war  sentiments. 

"Our  boys  are  fighting  for  them  to  have 
the  right  to  protest.  And  I  feel  I  have  the 
same  right  to  ask  them  not  to  dishonor  my 
son  and  my  family." 

He  also  plans  to  express  his  opposition  to 
the  moratorium  by  displaying  the  American 
flag  at  his  home,  keeping  lights  burning 
through  the  night  and  driving  with  the  head- 
lights on  through  the  three-day  moratorium 
period  which  begins  Tuesday,  Veterans  Day. 

Mr.  vniitmore  says  his  family  supports  the 
efforts  he's  taken  diirlng  the  anti-war  dem- 
onstrations. "Of  course  it  brings  back  sad- 
ness, but  we  sat  down  as  a  family  and  de- 
cided this  had  to  be  done." 

He  says  his  son  Paul,  a  senior  in  the  cadet 
corps  at  Virginia  Tech,  agrees  with  the  stand, 
"believing  as  I  do  that  they  have  no  right 
to  use  his  (Lt.  Whltmore's)  name.  I've  given 
no  one  my  permission  to  use  his  name." 

And  the  Whitmores'  teenage  daughter 
Kathryn  has  planned  an  anti-protest  of  her 
own.  When  other  students  wear  black  arm- 
bands on  moratorium  days,  she  and  some  of 
her  friends  have  prepared  red,  white  and 
blue  armbands  to  show  their  support  of  the 
men  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Whitmore  wears  his  own  symbol. 

The  gold  star. 

"I  wear  It  with  sorrow,  but  more  and  more 
I'm  wearing  it  with  pride.  It  keeps  me  con- 
scious .  .  .  makes  me  realizes  what  this  aU 
means." 
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ALERTNESS  OP  WORTHINGTON 
PLANT  APPLAUDED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  viNirEsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fine  public  service 
performed  by  the  employees  and  man- 
agement of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  pack- 
ing plant  located  at  Worthington,  Minn. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  November  28,  workers 
at  the  Worthington  plant  detected  a 
number  of  turkeys  that  contained  harm- 
ful pesticide  impurities  even  though  the 
birds  had  received  the  UB.  Government's 
stamp  of  approval.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  self-policing  policies  of  the  Camp- 
bell plant  in  Worthington,  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  these  turkeys  would  have 
wound  up  on  the  dinner  table. 

The  company's  {u:tion  in  alerting  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  of  the  source  of  con- 
tamination is  most  commendable.  The 
incident  illustrates  the  undeniable  value 
of  the  food  processing  industry's  own 
enormous  effort  to  produce  only  the  best 
and  most  wholesome  things  to  eat.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
industry  responsibility  and  cooperation 
that  is  fundamentally  ii^portant  to  the 
successful  operation  of  our  Federal  con- 
sumer protection  programs. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  Journal 
article  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
PESTicniE  Amotikts  in  Food  Mat  Be  Higher 

I'HAN    U.S.    Tests    Hint,    Two    Incidents 

SrKGEST 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington. — How  much  pesticide  did 
you  eat  for  Thanksgiving? 

If  you  Judge  by  the  Government  averages, 
any  amounts  of  unwanted  chemicals  in  those 
heaping  servings  of  turkey  were  too  small  to 
worry  about.  Yet,  two  major  Incidents  this 
year — one  of  them  Involving  New  York  State 
chickens  which  has  received  scarcely  any 
public  notice — suggest  there's  more  pesticide 
in  our  foods  than  Uncle  Sam's  random  sam- 
pling methods  might  disclose. 

Federal,  state  and  local  tests  for  pesticides 
do  prevent  quantities  of  milk  and  produce 
from  reaching  market.  In  one  widely  publi- 
cized case  last  April,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration seized  15,000  pounds  of  frozen 
Lake  Michigan  Coho  salmon  found  to  con- 
tain prohibited  amounts  of  DDT.  The  inci- 
dent was  a  factor  In  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's sutwequent  announced  Intention  to 
sharply  curb  DDT  use. 

Nevertheless,  public  health  experts  here 
agree  that  pesticide  surveillance  by  govern- 
ment and  Industry  remains  far  from  fool- 
proof, particularly  for  poultry. 

Domesticated  fowl  may  ingest  only  tiny 
amounts  of  pesticide  with  each  peck  of  feed 
or  soil.  But  DDT,  dieldrin,  heptachlor  and 
other  persistent  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
can  soon  accumulate  to  undesirable  levels 
In  their  skin  and  other  fatty  tissue.  At  the 
end  of  the  food  chain,  Man,  such  "magni- 
fication" Intensifies,  especially  if  he  dines 
on  contaminated  products  several  times  in  a 
short  period. 

There  isn't  any  solid  clinical  evidence  that 
continuing  small  doses  of  these  long-lasting 
pesticides  harm  humans.  Experiments  with 
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laboratory  animals  suggest,  however,  that 
such  chronic  exposure  could  damage  a  hu- 
man's nervous  system,  and  could  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  drugs  be  takes  to  cure 
disease. 

PI7BUC   CUABDIANS 

Presumably  on  guard  against  such  risks 
Is  the  Agriculture  Department's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  which  shares  food- 
wholesomeness  responsibilities  with  FDA 
through  Its  regulation  of  meat  and  poultry 
crossing  state  lines.  This  year,  the  eight 
CMS  regional  laboratories  are  expected  to 
analyze  about  3,000  poultry  carcasses  for 
pesticides.  This  sampling,  however,  when 
measxired  against  the  year's  slaughter  of  3.3 
billion  turkeys  and  chickens,  is  far  too  small 
to  identify  all  local  pesticide  hotspots,  CMS 
officials  concede. 

"The  sampling  they  do  isn't  Intended  to 
locate  particular  birds  with  pesticide  In 
them.  It's  more  like  sticking  thermometers 
in  rivers  and  lakes  around  the  country  and 
coming  up  with  a  national  average  water 
temperature,"  says  Rod  Leonard,  who  beaded 
CMS  during  the  Johnson  Administration  and 
pushed  through  several  poultry-Inspection 
reforms.  Declares  a  Nixon  man.  Assistant 
Agriculture  Secretary  Richard  Lying,  "We 
should  have  a  valid  statistical  sampling  tech- 
nique to  give  quality  assurance  in  this  area, 
and  I'm  going  to  find  out  why^we  don't." 

Evidence  of  the  present  system's  inade- 
quacy surfaced  three  weeks  ago  when  the 
Agriculture  Department  disclosed  that  for 
almost  a  month  It  had  been  Investigating 
heptachlor  epoxide  contamination  of  tur- 
keys, most  of  them  originally  destined  for 
the  nation's  Thanksgiving  tables. 

At  the  outset  of  the  turkey  emergency, 
officials  feared  It  might  be  nationwide.  But 
a  crash  testing  program,  kept  under  vrraps 
until  the  announcement,  found  that  It  In- 
volved only  growers  supplying  a  single 
slaughterer,  Arkansas  Valley  Industries,  Inc., 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas  growers  apparently 
spread  heptachlor  epoxide  on  their  turkey 
ranges  to  hold  down  chlggers,  despite  label 
warnings  that  it  could  harm  livestock.  (Re- 
portedly, when  one  grower  was  asked  If  he'd 
noted  these  warnings,  he  replied:  "Hell,  I 
ain't  raising  livestock.  I'm  raising  turkeys.") 
Heptachlor  epoxide,  a  poison  prescribed 
for  use  against  fire  ants,  fleas,  termites  and 
other  Insect  pests,  is  three  to  five  times  as 
powerful  as  DDT.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment requires  the  destruction  of  slaughtered 
poultry  and  poultry  products  containing  one 
half  part  or  more  of  heptachlor  epoxide  per 
million  parts,  on  the  ground  that  it's  never 
been  demonstrated  why  a  higher  level  should 
be  permitted.  At  latest  count,  about  350,000 
Arkansas  turkeys  apparently  exceeded  this 
limit.  Most  of  these  birds  contained  one  to 
three  parts  of  the  pesticide  per  million,  but 
one  shipment  traced  to  Kansas  City  meas- 
ured nearly  17  parts.  (The  total  of  contam- 
inated turkeys  includes  124,000  live  birds 
being  fed  a  special  high-protein  ration  in 
the  hope  of  purging  the  heptachlor  epoxide 
from  their  bodies. ) 

V.a.  "WHOLESOMENESS"  STAMP 

The  Government  Is  embarrassed  about  the 
quantity  of  carcasses  at  Arkansas  Valley  In- 
dustries that  Federal  inspectors  unwittingly 
stamped  "inspected  for  wboiesomeness  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture."  If 
Campbell  Soup  Co.'s  packing  plant  at  Worth- 
ington, Minn.,  hadn't  been  among  the  con- 
signees of  Arkansas  Valley  turkeys.  Uncle 
Sam  might  never  have  learned  about  the 
impurities — or  might  have  found  out  too 
late  to  prevent  the  birds  from  reaching  the 
table. 

^^  For  nine  years,  Campbell  has  operated  a 
"residue  monitoring"  system  Intended  to  de- 
tect chemical  traces  in  the  Ingredients  for 
Its  soups,  froeen  dinners  and  other  products. 
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Several  food  companies  do  the  same,  but 
many  other  concerns  buying  poultry  appar- 
ently rely  on  the  Federal  stamp  as  assurance 
of  wholesomeness.  An  Arkansas  Valley  offi- 
cial, noting  that  his  company  lacks  such 
equipment,  says  he  knows  of  only  one  lab- 
oratory In  Arkansas  able  to  conduct  pesticide 
tests. 

Another  embarrassment  arises  out  of  the 
department's  long-standing  policy  of  with- 
holding public  Information  about  incidents 
like  this.  Not  until  Arthur  E.  Rowse,  a  con- 
sumer columnist,  got  a  tip  and  asked  for  an 
explanation  did  the  department  Issue  Its  Nov. 
7  press  statement — four  weeks  after  Camp- 
bell alerted  CMS  that  a  large  numl}er  of 
frozen  Arkansas  Valley  turkeys  exceeded  Fed- 
eral pesticide  limits. 

The  food  Industry  may  find  the  depart- 
ment less  tender  In  the  future.  "There's  a 
tradition  In  the  whole  agricultural  commu- 
nity, not  Just  the  USDA,  of  getting  Jobs  like 
the  turkey  problem  done  without  alarming 
the  public,"  comments  an  aide  of  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Hardin  who  helps  formulate 
pesticide  policy.  "But  this  is  a  different  pub- 
lic. It  has  to  be  alerted,"  he  says,  promising 
that  "there  are  going  to  be  some  changes." 

However,  the  department  still  hasn't  in- 
formed the  public  that,  for  a  while  last  June, 
CMS  thought  as  many  as  630,000  laying  hens 
in  upper  New  York  State  might  contain  pro- 
hibitively high  levels  of  the  pesticide  dieldrin 
In  their  fatty  tissue.  Many  of  these  chickens, 
their  egg-laying  years  over,  had  been  sent  to 
a  Delaware  food-processing  plant  where  they 
were  converted  Into  nearly  57,000  pounds  of 
chicken  also  used  some  of  these  birds  In- 
advertently, but  hasn't  yet  determined  ex- 
actly how  many  pounds  of  its  products  It 
will  have  to  destroy.  The  Government  traced 
the  shipments  promptly  and  none  of  the 
contaminated  meat  reached  retail  stores. 


THE  CONDITIONS  IN  RHODESIA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  discrimina- 
tion in  Rhodesia  is  intensifying.  The 
practice  of  minority  rule  over  the  vast 
majority  is  a  threat  to  peace  which  can- 
not and  must  not  be  ignored.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done  to  change  the  direction 
of  events  in  Rhodesia  to  make  possible 
African  advancement  and  social  justice, 
those  responsible  will  pay  in  blood  for 
their  indifference. 

On  October  16,  1969,  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Great  Britain  debated  the 
issue  of  Rhodesia.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Frank  Judd,  Member  of  Parliament,  suc- 
cintly  describes  the  current  travesty  in 
Rhodesia  and  outlines  the  necessary 
steps  to  insure  freedom  and  equality  for 
the  people  of  Zimbabwe. 

Mr.  Judd's  speech  is  of  vital  interest 
for  all  persons  opposed  to  racial  persecu- 
tion and  is  particularly  timely  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  subscribers  to  the 
Congressional  Record,  since  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair,  has  just  completed  hearings  on 
United  States-Rhodesian  relations.  Mr. 
Judd's  speech  follows : 

Statement  or  Ma.  Frank  Judo,  Membes 

or  Parliament 
At  the  time  of  this  crucial  debate,  as  we 
approach  the  fourth  anniversary  of  VJD.l.,  I 
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think  It  best,  as  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
suggested,  that  we  try  to  look  at  the  imme- 
diate situation  in  Rhodesia  In  the  perspective 
of  developments  over  the  past  year. 

The  first  point  which  I  think  we  should 
accept  is  that  we  have  clearly  failed  to  reach 
our  objectives  In  Rhodesia.  The  Smith  regime 
still  rides  high;  police  State  methods  are  still 
employed,  many  hundreds  of  people  are  de- 
tained without  trial  simply  because  of  their 
political  beliefs.  There  Is  political  manipu- 
lation of  the  educational  content  in  schools 
and  universities;  apartheid,  with  all  Ita 
ghastly  Implications,  is  about  to  be  written 
Into  the  constitutional  basis  of  the  country, 
and  getting  on  fc»'  5  million  people  living 
within  Rhodesia  are  stlU  demed  their  ele- 
mentary civil  and  political  rights,  while  250,- 
000  people  alone  prepare  to  entrench  suprem- 
acy on  the  basis  of  a  ruthlessly  exploited 
majority. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  criticisms 
of  the  Government  is  that,  throughout  the 
the  Rbodesian  crisis,  they  have  failed  to  de- 
ploy effectively  In  terms  of  the  education  of 
British  public  opinion,  the  mass  of  detailed 
evidence  available  of  the  human  stories,  the 
human  tragedies,  Involved  for  the  ordinary 
people  of  Rhodesia  in  the  system  which  is 
foUowed  by  the  Smith  regime.  It  Is  my  con- 
viction that,  if  we  are  to  maintain  In  Britain 
the  enlightened  public  attitudes  which  are 
essential  to  sustain  the  Government  in  their 
IMUcy,  we  should  use  this  Information  In 
simple  terms  to  counter  the  distorted  propa- 
ganda of  the  Anglo-Rhodeslan  Society  and 
others. 

We  are  not  only  faced  with  failure  in  the 
context  of  events  within  Rhodesia;  we  are 
also  faced  with  a  fundamental,  qualitative 
change  In  the  International  situation.  Im- 
mediately following  U.D.I.,  It  was  possible  to 
argue  that,  whatever  the  rather  superficial 
emotional  reaction  of  "good  old  Smithy"  slo- 
gans among  the  white  electorate  of  South 
Africa,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
political  leaders  of  South  Africa  were  ex- 
tremely embarrassed  by  Smith's  declaration 
of  Independence,  that  the  last  thing  which 
the  political  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  wanted  was  to  see  their  Internal  se- 
curity problems  strained  by  having  to  take 
responsibility  for  security  In  an  area  in 
which  there  were  approaching  5  million 
Africans  and  only  250,000  Europeans. 

But  now,  as  a  result  of  the  vacuum  created 
by  our  failure  to  deal  effecUvely  with  the 
situation,  Rhodesia  finds  Itself,  and  we  find 
Rhodesia  firmly  In  the  South  African  or- 
bit. Economically,  Rhodesia  Is  underwrit- 
ten by  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Militarily,  she  Is  firmly  in  alliance  with  the 
Portuguese  authorities  and  the  Government 
of  the  Republic.  South  African  security 
forces,  we  know,  are  operating  as  far  up  as 
the  Zambesi.  Even  if.  Initially,  it  was  right  to 
attempt  to  handle  Rhodesia  on  its  own.  It  is 
now  Impossible  to  have  a  viable  policy  to- 
ward it  separate  from  policy  toward  South- 
ern Africa  as  a  whole.  There  are  different 
forms  of  action  which  will  be  necessary  to- 
ward different  areas  vrlthin  Southern  Africa, 
but  all  that  action,  different  as  It  may  be  in 
differing  areas.  Is  Inextricably  Inter-related. 
First,  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the 
policy  of  sanctions  in  Rhodesia.  It  Is  clear 
from  all  the  evidence  available  that,  while 
sanctions  have  punished  the  people  of  Rho- 
desia— and  one  can  argue  about  which  sec- 
tion of  the  community  they  have  punished 
more  than  another — ^they  have  not  endan- 
gered, as  yet,  the  Smith"  regime.  They  have 
also  in  certain  respects  been  counter-produc- 
tive. In  that  they  have  encouraged,  for  ex- 
ample, the  development  of  import  substitute 
industries.  But  it  would  be  wrong,  in  my 
view,  to  suggest  that  the  policy  of  sanctions 
as  such  has  failed.  What  has  failed  has  been 
the  endeavour  by  the  international  oommu- 
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nlty  to  apply  a  full-blooded  policy  of  sanc- 
tions. We  have  so  far  seen,  at  best,  only  a 
half-hearted  attempt. 

How  can  we  strengthen  this  policy  of  sanc- 
tions? Much  more  could  be  done.  First,  we 
could  do  a  great  deal  more  to  focus  world 
public  opinion  on  sanction  breaking,  wher- 
ever it  is  located.  If  we  focus  world  opinion 
In  this  way,  it  will  acutely  embarrass  those 
Involved  In  the  operaton  and  make  their 
endeavours  more  difficult  to  fulfill. 

Next,  we  should  be  pressing  at  the  United 
Nations  for  an  international  inspectorate.  It 
Is  quite  clear  from  some  of  the  episodes  al- 
ready repKjrted  In  sanction  breaking  that 
Governments  are  reluctant  to  come  into 
headlong  conflict  with  Important  commercial 
Interests  within  their  territory  if  they  are 
expected  to  take  the  initiative  in  locating 
sanction  breaking.  If  an  independent  United 
Nations  inspectorate  were  employed  on  this 
operation.  Governments  would  be  relieved  of 
a  great  deal  of  their  embarrassment,  because 
they  would  then  be  following  up  the  initia- 
tive of  an  objective  international  agency. 

We  should  also  be  pressing  for  United  Na- 
tions action  to  persuade  member  countries 
to  make  It  Illegal,  as  we  have  made  it  Illegal. 
for  ships  carrying  their  flags  to  carry  Rho- 
desian  cargo.  We  should  also  press  for  in- 
ternational action  to  ensure  that  ships  carry- 
ing suspect  cargoes  should  be  expected  to 
produce  evidence  of  where  the  goods  were 
manufactured,  copies  of  rail  notes  showing 
from  where  the  goods  were  originally  shipped 
and  official  certificates  of  origin. 

We  come  now  to  the  difficult  question 
whether  we  should  attempt  to  extend  sanc- 
tions. I  listened  with  great  Interest  to  the 
sound  observations  made  by  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  opposite  on  the  extension  of  sanc- 
tions to  communications,  and  I  believe  that 
the  points  he  made  are  not  to  be  dismissed 
lightly.  What  I  have  been  sad  to  hear  is  the 
view  expressed  In  this  House,  particulaiOy 
from  benches  opposite,  that  it  would  some- 
bow  be  Inhuman  to  break  family  links  be- 
tween people  in  this  country  and  white  peo- 
ple living  in  Rhodesia.  This  is  an  emotional 
argument  and  completely  irrelevant.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  rights  of  5  million  peo- 
ple, oppressed  and  suppressed  by  a  mere 
handful  of  250,000  Europeans.  There  is  one 
practical  step  which  I  believe  we  could  take 
In  the  extension  of  sanctions,  at  this  Junc- 
ture, and  that  is  to  consider  more  effective 
ways  of  boycotting  International  airlines 
which  are  operating  services  to  Rhodesia. 

I  want  at  this  stage  to  say  that  I  endorse 
the  argument  that  sanctions  of  themselves 
are  unlikely  to  secure  fundamental  change. 
At  best,  they  will  create  an  environment 
within  which,  sadly  but  Inevitably,  more 
drastic  political  upheaval  can  occur  within 
Rhodesia  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
sequences of  dismantling  sanctions  would  be 
disastrous.  To  embark  upon  such  a  policy 
would  be  a  blow  to  the  morale  of  enlightened 
liberal  groups  of  all  races  within  Southern 
Africa.  It  would  lead  inevitably  to  our  In- 
creased economic  Involvement  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  Rhodesia. 

It  would  mean  that  we  were  increasingly 
finding  ourselves  with  a  vested  interest  as  a 
nation  in  a  political  and  economic  system 
based  on  exploitation.  It  would  lead  inevita- 
bly to  pressure,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  for  diplomatic  recognition,  and  it 
would  mean  that,  finally,  we  had  become 
identified,  and  in  the  last  resort — a  sad  but 
passible  prospect — we  might  even  be  indi- 
rectly supporting  a  fight  on  the  wrong  side. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  much  more  positive 
things  we  could  be  doing.  Nowhere  Is  this 
better  illustrated  than  in  education  and 
training  for  Rhodeslans  In  exile.  It  Is  true 
that  we  have  been  doing  a  certain  amount  in 
this  respect,  but  our  efforts  have  been  at  best 
naif-hearted.   For   example,   one   hears  evl- 
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dence  of  students  who  have  been  denied  an 
opportunity  to  reach  the  A-level  equivalent 
In  Rhodesia,  but  who  are  perfectly  able  to 
reach  that  level  If  g^ven  an  opportunity,  be- 
ing denied  the  chance  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try with  support  to  get  their  A-levels  in  order 
to  go  on  to  higher  education  here.  If  we  are 
committed  to  a  programme  of  education  and 
training  for  Rhodeslans  In  exile,  one  of  the 
things  we  should  be  considering  is  extending 
the  range  of  educational  opportunities  which 
we  are  supporting  within  this  country. 

As  I  have  already  argued,  Rhodesia  can- 
not be  seen  in  isolation.  My  conviction  is  that 
the  Government,  the  British  people  and  es- 
p>eclally  the  House  must  decide  whether  they 
are  opposed  to  racism.  Fascism  and  exploita- 
tion or  whether  they  are  not.  Prevarication 
and  double-talk  can  do  nothing  but  harm 
Britain's  interests.  If  we  are  opposed,  and  if 
we  accept  our  special  responsibilities  in 
Southern  Africa  because  of  Rhodesia,  we 
must  go  on  to  recognise  that  in  our  post- 
Imperial  phase  we  cannot  possibly  envisage 
military  engagement,  at  least  alone,  and  that 
it  would  be  very  wrong  to  encourage  anybody 
within  Southern  Africa  to  believe  the  con- 
trary. This  would  have  been  possible  in  the 
case  of  Rhodesia  Immediately  before  or  after 
U.D.I. ,  but  now  It  Is  too  late.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  neutral.  The  main  drive 
for  political  change  must  and  will  come  from 
within  the  area  Itself.  We  for  our  part  must 
identify  with  those  forces  of  change. 

A  major  tragedy  in  the  story  of  Southern 
Africa  is  that  our  self -proclaimed  impotence 
has  made  Communism  synonymoiu  with  all 
the  legitiihate  aspirations  of  subjected  peo- 
ples. In  approaching  Southern  Africa  as  a 
whole,  one  of  the  things  which  we  must  do 
is  to  think  through  the  issue  of  our  trading 
relationship  with  the  Republic,  because  un- 
less we  do  that,  we  cannot  hope  to  be  effec- 
tive in  our  pressure  on  the  Rhodeslan  Issue 
Itself. 

The  fact  is  that  even  if  we  cannot  as  of 
now  envisage  economic  confrontation  with 
the  Republic,  while  it  is  one  thing  to  accept 
that,  it  is  quite  another  to  go  on  to  argpue 
that  we  see  increased  trade  and  increasing 
economic  relations  with  the  Republic  as  a 
future  pillar  of  our  economic  well-being.  It 
is  inevitable  that  if  we  increase  our  economic 
Involvement  in  the  Republic,  we  will  increas- 
ingly find  ourselves  committed  to  a  social 
and  political  system  in  the  Republic  which  is 
based  upon  exploitation  and  Increasingly 
identified  with  the  wrong  side  In  the  con- 
text of  Southern  Africa  as  a  whole. 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  need  for  us  always 
to  be  so  passive  and  defensive.  As  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Prime  Minister  has  said  of 
Europe,  some  will  say  that  South  Africa 
needs  us  as  much  as  we  need  her,  but  I  say 
that  South  Africa  needs  us  more  than  we 
need  her. 

Secondly,  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  go 
on  to  exert  whatever  pressure  is  possible 
upon  Portugal,  our  ally,  supposedly,  in 
N.A.T.O.  and  to  make  it  absolutely  plain 
that  we  cannot  tolerate  and  allow  within 
N.A.T.O.  an  ally  engaged  in  wars  of  colonial 
repression,  as  is  Portugal  in  Southern  Africa. 

We  must  also  make  It  far  more  clear  than 
we  have  in  the  past  where  we  stand  on  the 
issue  of  South-West  Africa.  I  was  extremely 
sad  to  see  the  muted  criticism  which  was 
forthcoming  from  the  British  Government 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  illegal  trials  of  the 
freedom  fighters  in  South-West  Africa.  We 
should  speak  more  clearly  on  this  issue. 

I  come  now  to  the  issue  of  the  freedom 
fighters  themselves.  I  have  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  House  and  for  many  of  those 
In  the  Government  who  recoil  from  the  con- 
cept of  violence,  from  the  concept  of  the  use 
of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  any  dispute, 
but  I  ask  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
House  to  consider  whether  there  has  ever 
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been  an  area  of  the  world  In  which  passive 
resistance  has  been  more  patiently  tried  over 
decades   than   within   Southern   Africa.   We 
have  at  least  to  understand  and  appreciate 
why,   in  absolute  frustration,   the  political     / 
leaders  of  the  majority  are  Increasingly  com-    f 
pelled  to  feel  that  there  Is  now  no  alternative   ' 
to  violence. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  as  of  now  we 
should  become  engaged  In  military  support 
for  the  freedom  fighters,  but  that  we  have 
a  direct  responsibility  for  supporting  civil 
admirLlstratlons  within  the  areas  of  the  Por- 
tuguese territories  which  have  been  liberated 
by  the  freedom  fighters. 

Finally,  In  this  programme  of  positive  ac- 
tion I  am  certain  that  In  the  context  of  a 
debate  on  Rhodesia  it  is  right  to  say  that 
we  cannot  do  enough  as  a  nation  economi- 
cally to  support  the  development  of  coun- 
tries like  Botswana,  Lesotho,  Swaziland, 
Zambia  and  Tanzania.  This  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  have  a  viable  policy  towards  South 
Africa  of  which  Rhodesia  Is  a  part.  For  too 
long  debates  on  Southern  Africa  have  been 
dominated  by  the  crude  voice  of  vested  in- 
terest on  one  side  as  represented  by  the 
Verkramptes  and  the  Verllgtes  of  the  party 
opposite,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  con- 
fused voice  of  well-meaning  compromise. 
To  save  our  self-resiject,  let  alone  our  inter- 
national reputation,  we  must  decide  where 
we  stand  and,  having  decided  In  the  only 
way  possible  for  a  nation  with  the  Ideals  on 
which  we  pride  ourselves,  we  must  follow 
consistently  the  policies  which  that  decision 
dictates. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
HENRY  S.  REUSS 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss 
was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Co.'s  annual  con- 
vention. On  this  occasion  our  colleague 
m&Ae  very  significant  observations  on 
this  important  segment  of  our  economy 
as  well  as  on  general  challenges  facing 
America  today. 

I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Reuss'  address  and 
commend  it  for  study  to  all  Members  of 
Congress: 

Small  Bttsiness  iNVESTMEhrr  Companies  in 
THE  70's 

We  teeter,  tonight,  midway  between  the 
60's  and  the  70's,  and  midway  between  the 
first  and  the  second  decade  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies.  I  want  to  look 
back  with  you  at  the  first  decade,  and  for- 
ward to  the  second. 

Of  the  70's,  I  hope  that  they  will  be  bet- 
ter for  you  than  the  60's.  Of  the  60's,  about 
all  you  tough  old  birds  can  say,  when  asked 
what  you  did  during  the  decade,  is  what 
the  Abbe  de  Sleyes  said  when  asked  what 
he  did  during  the  French  Revolution:  "I 
survived."  As  charter  members  of  the  only 
really  new  financial  institution  since  World 
War  II,  you  can  tell  your  grandchildren 
with  equal  pride  that  you  survived. 

And  not  without  difficulty. 

You  have  been  bountifully  administered. 

Since  we  In  the  Congress  passed  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  back  in  1958,  you 
have  been  administered  by  Administrators 
Barnes,  McCallun,  Horn,  Davis,  Foley,  Boutin, 
Moote.  As  Chiefs  of  the  Investment  Division 
you  have  had  Chiefs  Read,  Fine,  Parrls,  Kel- 


ley,  Greenberg,  Brown.  All  were  fine  men,  and 
many  stayed  long  enough  to  find  out  where 
the  mall  room  was,  and  bow  to  get  a  cup 
of  coffee.  But  continuity  of  suimlnlst ration, 
to  say  the  least,  left  something  to  be  desired. 
Another  cross  you've  had  to  bear  Is  ca- 
pricious administration.  It  has  been  almost 
standard  operation  procedure  for  SBA  to  is- 
sue a  regulation  the  Industry  would  then  ob- 
ject; thereupon,  SBA  would  rescind  or  alter 
the  regulation. 

As  the  result  of  on-again  off-again  ad- 
ministration, some  SBIC's  were  licensed  with 
insufficient  screening  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  applicants.  When  the  stock  market  broke 
in  mld-1962,  SBIC  stocks  took  their  share 
of  the  battering.  In  the  period  after  1962,  a 
number  of  companies  were  liquidated,  or 
turned  back  their  licenses. 

As  the  decade  ends,  the  problem  of  put- 
ting SBIC's  In  possession  of  sufficient  funds 
remains  unsolved.  The  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  Amendments  of  October,  1967, 
had  a  useful  provision  allowing  SBA  to  make 
subordinated  loans  to  SBIC's.  Congress  au- 
thorized two-to-one  SBA  lending  to  both 
smaller  and  larger  SBIC's.  We  provided  addi- 
tional incentive  loans  to  SBIC's  which  placed 
at  least  65  percent  of  their  funds  in  venture 
capital. 

But  almost  Immediately  after  the  amend- 
ments became  effective— on  January  9, 1969 — 
SBA  ran  out  of  money  for  Its  subordinated 
lending.  * 

Two  other  proposals  for  getting  lending 
capital  into  the  SBIC's  have  been  made. 
The  idea  of  a  capital  bank  was  floated,  with 
17  co-sponsors,  in  the  Senate  early  this  year, 
but  floundered  on  the  rock  of  administra- 
tion opposition. 

Legislation  now  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  would  permit  SBA 
guarantees  of  loans  obtained  by  SBIC's  from 
private  flnanclal  institutions  such  as  Insur- 
ance companies.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  have  been 
scheduled  for  early  December. 

Whether  by  subordinated  debentures,  or 
by  a  capital  bank,  or  by  guarantees,  SBIC's 
do  need  additional  investment  capital.  If  the 
principle  behind  the  SBIC's  Is  a  good  one  in 
the  first  place — as  I  believe  it  Is — we  must 
find  ways  of  putting  SBIC's  in  funds,  particu- 
larly In  periods  like  the  present  of  extremely 
tight  money. 

The  industry,  too,  needs  reconsideration 
of  its  System  of  taxation.  Tax  reform  has 
occupied  the  time  of  the  Congressional  tax- 
writing  committees  this  year.  But  I  hope 
they  will  be  able  to  come  up  for  air  In  a  few 
weeks,  and  I'm  confident  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  give  early 
attention  to  the  SBIC  tax  measure — with 
particular  reference  to  a  statutory  bad  debt 
reserve  and  to  certain  technical  corrections. 
Amid  all  this  tale  of  hope  deferred,  it  Is 
encouraging  that  SBIC's  face  the  new  decade 
in  better  array  than  ever  before.  Industry 
profit  levels  are  at  their  highest,  far  out-per- 
forming small  businesses  generally.  A  num- 
ber of  weak-sister  SBIC's  have  departed,  and 
thus  improved  total  performance.  SBIC  offi- 
cials are  better  Investment  analysts  and  bet- 
ter management  advisers.  Since  June,  1968, 
SBIC's  have  been  full  time  operations,  with 
regular  offices,  open  at  regular  business  hours 
and  regular  personnel. 

If  we  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  produce  the  kind  of 
environment  in  which  SBIC's  can  thrive. 

That  kind  of  an  environment  would  be 
characterized  by  growth.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  estimated  that  we  can  attain 
a  gross  national  product  of  $1.3  trillion  by 
1975.  This  would  be  at  least  one-third  greater 
than  our  present  GNP.  This  target  assumes 
an  annual  growth  rate  from  now  to  then  of 
around  4.6  percent— quite  a  target,  when  you 
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consider  that  our  growth  rate  averaged  only 
3  percent  during  the  long  period  from  1900- 
1966. 

To  hit  the  higher  4.5  percent  growth  rate 
figure  requires  that  we  achieve  what  we  have 
never  before  quite  achieved — full  employ- 
ment without  inflation.  The  1950'8  were 
characterized  by  at  least  three  recessions  and 
three  serious  inflations.  The  early  1960's  saw 
a  much  Improved  employment  picture,  with 
unemployment  moving  down  from  around  7 
percent  of  the  work  force  to  3.3  percent; 
expanding  growth;  and  stable  prices.  After 
1966,  unhappily,  Vietnam  plus  bad  fiscal 
management  conspired  to  produce  the  in- 
flation which  still  dogs  us. 

In  fact,  my  1975  prediction  of  a  $1.3  tril- 
lion GNP,  full  employment,  and  a  stable  cost 
of  living  is  altogether  too  rosy  if  we  continue 
to  practice  our  current  economic  policies.  In- 
stead of  4.5  percent  annual  growth,  we  are 
experiencing  close  to  zero  annual  growth, 
and  close  to  zero  increases  in  productivity. 
Instead  of  price  stability,  we  have  had  in- 
flation at  a  rampaging  6  percent  annual  rate. 
Instead  of  a  steady  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment, we  have  kept  some  400,000  workers 
from  finding  Jobs,  and  unemployment  Is  up 
from  3.3  percent  to  3.9  percent  of  the  work 
force. 

The  fact  is:  the  AdminUtration  is  on  its 
way  to  achieving  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  continuing  Infiatlon  and  a  recession.  By 
its  meat-axe,  super- tight -money  attack  on 
inflation,  it  Is  not  only  falling  to  curb  Infla- 
tion, It  Is  cutting  so  much  deeper  that  It  is 
seriously  Increasing  imemployment.  Instead 
of  reducing  the  supply  of  new  money  to  a 
modest  level,  the  Administration  has  thrown 
the  money  supply  into  reverse.  And  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  new  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman,  Arthur  P.  Bums,  says  "We  will  not 
budge." 

The  Administration  Justifies  this  meat- 
axe  approach  on  the  ground  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  call  America's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Administration  Is  serious  about 
fighting  Inflation.  ThU  recalls  the  farmer 
who,  about  to  feed  his  mule,  hit  it  a  crash- 
ing blow  on  the  nose  with  a  two-by-four. 
"Good  heavens,  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
feed  your  mule."  "I  am,  but  I  have  to  get  his 
attention  first." 

Deliberately  causing  unemployment  and 
stagnation  may  get  industry's  and  labor's 
attention.  But,  since  it  falls  to  Indicate  any 
real  Intention  to  combat  inflation,  business 
and  labor  go  merrily  on  their  way,  each  try- 
ing to  get  theirs  before  the  inflationary  bub- 
ble bursts. 

If  the  Administration  wants  to  convince 
business  and  labor  that  It  is  serious  about 
fighting  inflation,  it  should  take  serious  steps. 
Instead  of  relying  exclusively  on  flscal-mon- 
etary  measures.  It  should  use  its  whole  ar- 
mory of  weaptons  for  fighting  high  prices — a 
price-wage-incomes  policy,  credit  controls, 
increases  in  manpower  training  programs. 
Using  the  full  complement  of  antl-infU- 
tlonar-  weapons  would  permit  a  less  restric- 
tive fiscal-monetary  policy — one  that  pro- 
duced neither  Inflation  nor  defiatlon  but  Just 
plain  "flatlon",  enough  to  contain  price  In- 
creases, but  not  so  much  as  to  stop  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Increase  unemployment. 
The  Administration  must  get  rid  of  its 
dogma  and  get  on  with  the  Job  given  It  by 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946 — maximum  em- 
ployment, maximum  growth,  and  maximum 
price  stability.  The  silent  majority  of  Amer- 
icans believe  these  goals  can  be  attained. 
They  will  not  be  silent  much  longer. 

So  bringing  Inflation  under  control  wUl  re- 
main a  major  problem.  Extricating  ourselves 
from  Vietnam,  and  moving  toward  a  civilian 
economy  which  produces  goods  that  can  be 
sold  to  consumers — and  thus  sop  up  pur- 
chasing power — Is  one  way.  Another  is  to 
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adopt  what  almost  every  other  industrialized 
country  of  the  Western  World  has  adopted — 
a  wage-price-incomes  policy,  as  a  supplement 
to  flscal  and  monetary  policies. 

The  private  sector  of  the  economy  will 
probably  account  for  an  even  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  national  product  by  1975 
than  it  does  today.  Federal  revenues  today 
take  up  about  20  percent  of  the  national 
Income.  With  national  income  Increasing 
by  some  $60  billion  a  year,  federal  revenues 
should  be  growing  by  at  least  $12  billion  a 
year.  Dr.  Walter  Heller  estimates  that  this 
should  yield  a  "fiscal  dividend"  of  around 
$35  billion  a  year  in  the  mid-1970's — a  "fis- 
cal dividend"  being  the  amount  yielded  by 
projected  taxes  and  spending  rates.  The  "fis- 
cal dividend",  of  course,  must  be  spent  by 
someone — private  persons,  or  some  level  of 
government.  If  the  economy  Is  to  continue 
Its  forward  momentum.  Dr.  Heller  suggest 
a  redistribution  of  the  $35  billion  with  $10 
biUlon  in  federal  tax  reduction,  $20  billion 
for  Increases  in  federally  funded  programs, 
and  $5  billion  for  revenue-sharing  with  the 
states  and  localities.  One  notes  that  this 
would  diminish  the  present  federal  propor- 
tionate role. 

Of  course,  every  item  In  this  project  Is 
subject  to  human  Intervention.  Congress 
has  already  moved  to  set  up  its  tax  cuts 
for  the  1970's.  So  I  should  think  that  that 
part  of  the  prediction  is  conservative. 

$20  billion  for  Increased  federal  spending 
sounds  like  a  lot,  but  in  fact,  the  $20  bil- 
lion is  already  over-subscribed.  It  would  take 
$6  billion  Just  to  fund  presently  authorized 
programs  in  education,  bousing,  pollution 
and  health;  it  would  take  $4  billion  for  nec- 
essary coet-of-Uving  increases.  This  would 
leave  Just  $10  billion  of  the  $20  billion.  And 
a  Cabinet  Coordinating  Committee  for  Post- 
Vietnam  expenditures  reported  last  Decem- 
ber that  there  are  some  $40  billion  of  pro- 
jected spending  denumds  competing  for  this 
$10  billion. 

I  would  hope  that  something  could  be 
saved  for  revenue-sharing,  because  I  believe 
this  could  provide  the  necessary  Jar  to  nudge 
our  federal  system  off  dead  center. 

So  we  can  look  forward  to  a  vastly  larger 
economy,  and  probably  to  a  greater  private 
share  within  that  economy. 

SBIC's  can  thrive  in  the  climate  I  envisage 
for  the  mld-70's.  More  than  that,  I  beUeve 
they  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  bring- 
ing that  climate  about.  It  Is  necessary  for 
small  businesses  to  survive,  for  both  social 
and  economical  reasons. 

You  must  keep  small  business  strong  and 
growing,  as  a  counterwreight  to  the  increasing 
bigness  In  our  economy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  big  are  getting  bigger.  In  1950  the 
top  200  companies  of  the  nation  controlled 
46  percent  of  all  assets.  Today  they  control 
more  than  55  percent,  and  the  trend  is  con- 
tinuing. In  this  same  period,  large  firms 
added  1.5  million  new  Jobs,  while  smaller 
plants  lost  nearly  one  million  Jobs;  large 
manufacturers  increased  their  sales  and  their 
before-tax  earnings  at  double  the  rate  of 
small  manufacturers. 

Today  the  large  corporation,  with  assets  of 
$10  million  or  more,  holds  84  percent  of  aU 
the  Industrial  assets  of  the  coiuitry,  up  from 
70  percent  ten  years  ago. 

Bigness  is  something  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  have  with  us.  But  even  If  big  busi- 
ness were  always  more  efficient  than  smaller 
businesses — and  it's  clearly  not — Americans 
still  want  to  preserve  a  place  for  small  busi- 
ness. Millions  of  Americans  don't  want  to  be 
simply  a  number  on  the  corporate  organiza- 
tion chart.  They  want  to  own  their  own  busi- 
ness, to  be  fully  responsible  for  its  success  or 
failure,  to  be  their  own  man. 
So  there  Is  a  Job  for  you. 
You  have  survived  the  60's.  With  a  llttla 
luck,  you  can  thrive  In  the  70's. 
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SONGMY 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IfJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  reported  massacre  of  Viet- 
namese women  and  children  in  the  ham- 
let of  Mylai  IV  in  the  village  of  Songmy 
has  shocked  and  disturbed  the  con- 
science of  our  Nation. 

There  must  be  a  searching  investiga- 
tion which  puts  all  of  the  facts  before 
the  American  people. 

However,  the  fixing  of  individual  guilt 
will  not  resolve  the  question  of  the  col- 
lective guilt  which  the  Vietnam  policy- 
makers must  bear  for  a  war  which  has 
refuted  the  professed  principles  for 
which  it  is  being  fought. 

I  have  lu-ged  that  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
events  at  Songmy  and  have  called  upon 
the  President  to  appoint  a  high  level  in- 
dependent commission  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  objective  investigation  not 
only  of  the  actual  events  in  Songmy,  but 
also  of  the  breakdown  in  command  con- 
trol and  responsibility  which  could  per- 
mit such  atrocities  to  occur.  Further- 
more, it  Is  essential  to  ascertain  the  rea- 
son for  the  prolonged  delay  in  the  Army's 
own  investigation. 

Such  an  investigation  would  not  re- 
flect in  any  way  upon  the  patriotism  and 
bravery  of  American  servicemen  who 
have  served  honorably  and  with  dedica- 
tion in  this  tragic  war.  Rather  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  serious  questions 
involved  can  be  answered  to  the  full  sat- 
isfaction of  the  American  people. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  two  items  dealing  with  the 
Songmy  tragedy:  an  editorial  from  the 
November  27  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Abhorrent  to  Conscience,"  and  a  col- 
umn by  Mary  McGrory  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  No- 
vember 25 : 

Abhorrent  to  Conscience 

Restatement  yesterday  from  the  White 
House  deploring  the  alleged  massacre  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  by  American  troops  as  "ab- 
horrent to  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people"  expressed  feelings  universally  shared 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
even  more  appropriate,  In  view  of  the  sicken- 
ing evidence  that  has  been  brought  forward 
by  eye-witnesses  and  the  profound  impact 
and  implications  of  these  disclosures  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  President  Nixon  personally  to 
express  his  concern  as  Chief  of  State  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces. 

More  important  than  public  statements, 
however,  will  be  the  diligence  with  which  the 
Oovernment  pursues  its  investigations  not 
only  into  the  events  of  March  16,  1968  at 
Songmy  but  into  the  circumstances  which 
kept  the  facts  hidden  for  so  long.  Americans 
must  beware  of  prejudging  individual  guilt, 
but  enough  is  known  already  to  require  a 
complete  public  accounting  and  prosecu- 
tion of  those  responsible — at  all  levels  of 
authority. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  \inforglv- 
able  as  it  is,  the  api>arent  face-to-face  shoot- 
ing of  civilians  in  a  village  street  by  Ameri- 
can foot-soldiers  took  place  in  the  context  of 
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widespread  slaughter  of  equally  Innocent 
civilians  from  a  distance  by  air  and  artillery. 
Every  war  is  terrible;  and  certainly  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  had  more  than  its  share  of 
wholesale  civilian  destruction.  But  even  more 
than  most  other  modern  wars,  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  particularly  hard  on  civilians 
because  of  its  essentially  civil  nature.  At  the 
time  of  the  Songmy  Incident,  civilian  casual- 
ties from  all  causes  were  running  at  the  rate 
of  9,600  a  month,  according  to  official  South 
Vietnamese  sources. 

Granting  that  the  innocent  suffer  in  all 
wars  and  that  the  Vietnamese  on  both  sides 
have  shown  far  less  concern  for  human  life 
than  have  United  States  forces,  this  country 
still  needs  to  ask  Itself  whether  the  ends  it 
seeks  In  Vietnam  Justify  the  terrible  cost  in 
human  suffering.  And  if  the  investigation 
Into  Songmy  bears  out  the  present  indica- 
tions that  an  unconscionable  atrocity  has  in- 
deed taken  place,  it  will,  only  reinforce  the 
deep-seated  doubts  of  millions  of  Americans 
today  that  the  stated  goals  of  this  war  can 
ever  be  achieved  when  Americans  can  be  re- 
duced to  such  bestiality  and  American  power 
results  in  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the 
communities  of  the  very  people  in  South 
Vietnam  whom  we  are  trying  to  protect. 

Silence  Greets  Viet  Massacres 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

The  reaction  to  reports  of  mass  murder  in 

a  Vietnam  village  by  American  GIs  has  been 

outrage   in  London,  silence  in  Washington 

and  dismissal  in  Saigon. 

In  Britain,  the  alleged  atrocities  have  cre- 
ated a  government  crisis  and  Harold  Wilson 
summoned  Ambassador  John  Freeman  home 
to  help  him  avert  a  debate  on  U.S.  Vietnam 
policy  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Army  announced  that  Lt.  William  J. 
Calley  Jr.  will  face  court-martial  on  charges 
of  killing  "109  Oriental  human  beings,  oc- 
cupants of  the  village  of  My  Lai."  The  South 
Vietnamese  government  repeated  its  conten- 
tion that  "no  massacre  occurred." 

The  President  gave  out  three  Medals  of 
Honor,  and  chatted  with  the  returned  as- 
tronauts. The  Senate  debated  the  tax  bill 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  talked 
about  a  subway  system  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Two  requests  have  been  made  for  investi- 
gations by  military  committees  of  Congress. 
The  public,  busy  writing  letters  in  support 
of  Vice  President  Agnew's  attack  on  the  press, 
has  not  been  heard  from. 

The  grisly  story  is  being  told  In  bits  and 
pieces,  as  GIs  around  the  country  stand  up 
to  tell  what  they  know  about  an  event  that 
was  kept  secret  by  the  Army  for  20  months. 
Last  night,  a  former  GI  named  Paul 
Meadlo  told  a  CBS  audience  that  he  had  shot 
"about  15  or  20  villagers — and  babies"  under 
specific  orders  from  Lt.  Calley.  He  felt  It 
was  the  right  thing  at  the  time  because  he 
had  lost  "  a  damned  good  buddy,  Bobby  Wil- 
son," but  later  felt,  after  he  had  stepped  on 
a  land  mine  that  God  has  punished  him.  It 
has  been  on  his  conscience. 

The  country's  conscience,  so  far,  has  not 
been  touched  by  these  and  other  recitals.  The 
indignation  is  all  Imported.  It  could  be  a 
case  of  "all  passion  spent."  The  last  weeks 
have  brought  the  President's  speech,  the 
peace  demonstrations,  the  hardening  of  atti- 
tudes. Is  the  public  resigned,  callous  or  In- 
different, to  an  incident  that  has  been  com- 
pared in  the  European  press  to  the  Nazi  sav- 
agery at  Lidice?  Is  it  an  inability  or  a  refusal 
to  believe  that  American  GIs  would  kill  wom- 
en and  children  in  cold  blood? 

Even  the  bare  charges  against  Lt.  Calley  do 
some  damage  to  the  President's  contention 
that  our  continued  presence  is  imperative  to 
avert  a  "bloodbath."  Already  the  Sept.  26 
boast  that  "we  have  reversed  world  public 
opinion"  is  eroded. 
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The  Pentagon  has  withheld  comment  "to 
avoid  prejudicing  the  lieutenant's  case.  But 
it  withheld  publication  of  the  incident  since 
March  1968.  Its  first  investigation  led  to  the 
current  Saigon  conclusion  that  it  was  artil- 
lery fire.  Its  second  was  precipitated  by  the 
personal  Inquiry  of  Richard  Ridenhour,  a 
Vietnam  veteran  now  studying  at  California's 
Claremont  College.  Neither  a  participant  nor 
a  witness,  Ridenhour  interviewed  other  GIs 
who  knew  about  "PinkviUe"  and  reported  his 
findings  In  letters  to  high  government  offi- 
cials, including  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R. 
Laird. 

The  story  was  broken  by  Seymour  M.  Hersh, 
a  32-year-old  Washington  free-lance  writer, 
who  was  brought  up  in  Chicago's  "Front 
Page"  school  of  newspaperlng.  Hersh,  a  fast- 
talking,  fast-moving  former  Pentagon  re- 
porter, was  briefly  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy's 
campaign  press  secretary,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  book  about  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. 

Hersh  is  against  the  war,  but  resents  a 
London  newspaper's  designation  of  him  as  a 
"left-wing  nut."  He  first  heard  of  "Plnkvllle" 
through  the  tip  of  an  old  friend  In  the  Pen- 
tagon who  told  him  early  in  October  merely 
that  "the  Army  has  a  man  in  court-martial 
at  Fort  Bennlng,  and  they  have  accused  him 
of  killing  75  Vietnamese  civilians." 

Hersh  was  horrified,  dropped  work  on  a 
book  about  the  Pentagon,  "The  Ultimate 
Corporation,"  and  started  out  on  the  trail. 
He  got  the  name  of  George  W.  Latimer,  Cal- 
ley's  counsel,  flew  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  talk 
to  him. 

He  got  no  specifics  from  Latimer,  only  "a 
sense  of  the  dimensions  of  the  story."  He  ap- 
plied for  and  got  a  $1,000  grant  from  the 
Philip  M.  Stern  Foundation  for  investigative 
journalism  and  started  flying  around  the 
country  to  flnd  sources. 

He  went  to  Fort  Bennlng  and  trudged 
around  for  two  days  before  he  found  Lt.  Cal- 
ley, who  in  a  lengthy  talk  told  him,  "I'm  for 
the  Army."  He  wrote  his  first  account  on 
Nov.  13.  The  next  day,  Ridenhour  called  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  told  them  he  had 
much  more  Information.  Ridenhour  had  of- 
fered his  story  to  Life  and  Newsweek  which  <' 
had  turned  It  down.  Hersh  dashed  to  Los 
Angeles  to  talk  to  Ridenhour,  who  gave  him 
the  names  of  the  GI's  he  had  Interviewed. 

Meantime,  Hersh  also  visited  hawks  on 
military  committees  on  Capitol  Hill — "doves 
are  never  told  anything."  They  had  beard  of 
PinkviUe  and  believed  It,  but  advised  him 
not  to  write  anything  because  "it  won't  do 
much  good  for  the  Army." 

Hersh  had,  from  bis  Pentagon  days,  no 
trouble  believing  that  the  "Army  could  know 
about  a  case  like  this  and  was  proceeding  to 
do  nothing  about  it." 

"They  were  shipping  nerve  gas  around  like 
It  was  going  out  of  style,  running  it  through 
the  countryside  without  telling  people,  at 
night,  through  cities.  I  thought  it  was  an  un- 
speakable act." 

Hersh  thinks  that  the  country  Is  suffer- 
ing a  delayed  reaction  to  the  horrors  now  un- 
folding, partly  due  to  the  official  denials. 

"But  this  is  so  clear,"  he  says,  "we're  doing 
exactly  the  things  we  went  into  the  war  to 
stop." 


THE  CRIME— POVERTY  MYTH 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  proven  fact  that  the  crime  rate  in  the 
United  States  during  the  great  depres- 
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sion  of  the  1930's  was  vastly  lower  than 
today  when  we  have  considerable  afiSu- 
ence  and  little  imemployment  in  the 
United  States. 

Yet  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  con- 
cocted a  report  that  blamed  poverty 
for  America's  skyrocketing  crime  rate. 
The  more  obvious  and  reasonable 
cause  of  crime  is  the  fact  that  our  lenient 
courts  have  decreased  the  probability 
of  punishment  as  a  deterrent  to  crimi- 
nals. 

In  two  penetrating  editorials,  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  and  the  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Tribune  probe  the  real  causes  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  and  offer  a  rebuttal 
to  the  scrambled  thinking  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission,  which  has  added  to  the 
problem  by  excusing  criminals  because 
of  social  conditions. 

The  editorials  follow : 

The  Crime-Povert  jT  Myth 

The  diagnosis  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
that  poverty  has  caused  the  United  States 
to  have  the  highest  violent  crime  rate  of 
all  "modern,  rtable  nations  in  the  world"  is 
wrong. 

The  conunisslon  reported  this  week  that 
more  than  5  million  families,  one-sixth  of 
the  nation's  urban  population,  live  In  slums, 
and  that  most  crime  is  committed  in  ghetto 
slums  by  persons  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
occupational  scale. 

This  nUght  seem  to  be  convincing  proof 
that  "poverty  causes  crime."  But  consider 
the  hard  facts  of  the  poverty-crime  rela- 
tionship. 

In  1932.  at  the  height  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, more  than  IS  million  breadwinners 
totaling  more  than  one-third  of  the  nation's 
work  force  were  unemployed.  Thousands  of 
families  were  homeless.  There  was  widespread 
hunger  and  poverty  among  some  40  million 
Americans — one-third  of  the  nation  at  that 
time. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation of  major  crimes  in  1932  and  1968, 
on  a  nation-wide  basis,  plus  the  percentage 
of  Increase  of  each  from  1960  through  1968, 
follows: 


1960-68 

increase 

l%g 

(percent) 

6.8 

36.0 

15.5 

64.9 

131.0 

118.7 

141.3 

66.8 

636.0 

125.3 

389.0 

114.3 

915.0 

82.8 

1932 


Murder 5.7 

Rape 5.5 

Robbery 29.2 

Aggravated  assault 29.2 

Larceny 178.4 

Autotheft 37.3 

Burglary 80.1 


Aside  from  the  questionable  supposition 
that  poverty  could  be  a  three-times  multi- 
plier in  rape  cases  over  the  period,  can  it  be 
said  with  any  degree  of  honesty  or  integrity 
that  1932-68  increases  from  three  to  10  times 
in  the  wide  catalog  of  crimes  listed  are  at- 
tributable to  poverty? 

Is  it  possible  to  say  honestly  or  reasonably 
that  depression-era  poverty,  with  its  lack  of 
readily  available  relief  and  welfare  funds — 
poverty  from  which  there  was  practically  no 
escape — was  from  three  to  10  times  better 
than  current  poverty? 

'  More  than  $40  billion  has  been  spent  on 
welfare  alone  in  the  1960s,  providing  a  safety- 
margin  against  hunger  and  homelessness. 
The  amount  has  risen  steadily  each  year. 
Why,  then,  has  violent  crime  risen  86  per  cent 
and  all  crime  100  per  cent  In  the  1960s? 
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Many  responsible  Indianapolis  merchants 
are  convinced  that  excessive  leniency  by  the 
courts  is  to  blame  for  much  of  the  crime  that 
is  sometimes  nUnlng  their  business.  The 
same  complaint  is  being  made  in  major  cities 
all  over  the  nation. 

Murder,  rape,  assault,  robbery  and  other 
crimes  have  swung  up  sharply  as  penalties 
have  been  softened  and  prosecution  has  been 
hamstrung  by  the  permissive  rulings  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  by  the 
often  hair-splitting,  logic-defying  decisions 
of  lower  courts.  The  response  of  many  con- 
scientious jurists  to  such  innovations  was 
expressed  by  Justice  Walter  J.  Fourt,  Los 
Angeles  District  Court  of  Appeals,  when  he 
said: 

"Many  of  the  courts  are  lost  in  a  fog  of 
unreality.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
have  departed  from  their  customary  function 
and  have  become  revolutionary  in  their 
seeming  desire  to  uproot  all  that  has  been 
accepted  in  the  past.  TTiey  have  turned  up- 
side down  the  legal  concepts  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation  and  ventured  Into  polit- 
ical and  social  areas  beyond  their  jurisdic- 
tion. They  have  turned  upside  down  the  legal 
concepts  of  constitutional  law.  They  have 
in  many  Instances  destroyed  first  lines  of 
defense  of  the  public  against  vicious  crimi- 
nals and  have  built  a  shelter  for  the  guilty. 
Some  of  the  absurd  rulings  have  turned  loose 
hardened,  admitted  felons  to  go  out  and 
prey  on  society  again  and  again,  all  tinder 
the  guise  of  newly-discovered  or  newly-found 
constitutional  rights." 

Evidence  strongly  indicates  that  the  com- 
mission has  conducted  a  narrow,  unscien- 
tific, over-controlled  investigation  based  on 
canons  of  a  doctrinaire  "liberalism"  which 
found  exactly  what  it  Intended  to  flnd  by 
concentrating  its  attention  on  partial  data 
and  Ignoring  larger,  more  probing  questions. 
If  the  prescription  is  to  sluice  more  billions 
into  the  slums,  the  results  can  be  expected 
to  be  the  same  as  they  have  been  throughout 
the  decade — crashing  failure. 

IProm  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Nov.  28, 

1969] 

Reasons  for  Crime  Wave 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Crime,  in  its  latest  report, 
says  that  there  is  a  link  between  crime  and 
poverty.  The  crime  rate  has  skyrocketed,  it 
holds,  because  of  conditions  in  cities  that 
breed  crime. 

Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  says  "the  correlation  is  not  of 
race  with  crime,  but  poverty  with  crime." 
The  report  declares  that  the  United  States 
leads  the  civilized  world  in  violent  crimes 
and  that  "our  homicide  rate  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  our  closest  competitor." 

Poverty  must  be  one  cause  of  crime,  if  not 
the  main  one,  for  poverty  breeds  frustration 
and  frustrated  individuals  often  turn  to 
violence. 

But  another  body  of  opinion  disputes  the 
theory  that  economic  deprivation  spells 
crime.  As  these  students  of  social  disorder 
see  it,  the  real  reason  for  the  zooming  crime 
rate  is  that  crime  has  been  made  easier  to 
commit  and  get  away  with,  and  It  has  turned 
out  to  be  an  Increasingly  paying  matter. 

In  other  words,  many  individuals  are  turn- 
ing to  robbery,  extortion,  assault,  etc.,  be- 
cause deterrence  has  been  eroded  and  they 
have  found  that  crime  Is  profitable  with  the 
risks  being  more  and  more  minimized. 

You  can  take  your  choice  of  the  two 
theories.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  both 
of  them,  and  probably  more  In  the  argument 
that  it  increasingly  pays  to  break  the  law. 

When  punishment  has  softened  to  a  great 
degree,  as  it  has  in  America,  the  crime  rate 
rises. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PROPOSED 
WELFARE  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
REFORMS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HX'ES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  already  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  President's  proposed  welfare  and 
social  security  reforms.  Much,  if  not  most 
of  the  criticism,  has  been  constructive  in 
nature.  I,  too.  desire  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  chorus  of  critics. 

The  most  obvious  fault  one  finds  im- 
mediately in  the  reform  proposals  is 
their  patent  inadequacies.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Finch,  in  his  statement  of  explanation  of 
the  bUl  said: 

For  those  who  cannot  work,  there  is  a 
more  adequate  level  of  Federal  support. 

Mr.  Finch,  through  his  use  of  the  words 
"more  adequate,"  seems  to  concede  that 
the  proposals  are,  indeed.  Inadequate. 

The  President  in  his  August  8  address 
to  the  Nation  accurately  noted  "that  it — 
the  present  welfare  system — is  failing  to 
meet  the  elementary  human,  social,  and 
financial  needs  of  the  poor."  It  Is  my 
contention  that  the  proposed  new  re- 
forms will  continue,  not  ameliorate,  our 
present  problems.  The  true  Issue  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  provide  an 
adequate  income  for  both  the  working 
and  the  nonworking  poor.  We  have  only 
rarely  hesitated  to  provide  adequate  sub- 
sidies for  both  domestic  and  foreign  pri- 
vate business  enterprise  In  order  to  in- 
sure economic  health.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
port for  those  private  individuals,  who 
for  various  reasons  are  unable  to  work? 

It  sounds  as  if  the  administration  is 
preparing  to  allow  the  newly  proposed 
welfare  reforms  to  die  in  the  same  way 
that  it  allowed  black  capitalism  to  die. 

If  they  were  allowed  to  die  it  would  oot 
be  a  great  disaster — except  for  the 
Southern  and  rural  States  that  stand 
to  benefit  most  by  the  proposal. 

Let  me  try  briefly  to  explain  some  of 
my  oppositions  to  the  proposed  reforms. 

First,  as  most  of  us  already  know, 
$1,600  is  a  patently  inadequate  amount. 
Forty-three  States  already  pay  more 
than  that;  recipients  in  only  eight  or 
10  States,  mostly  Southern,  would  ex- 
perience an  increase  in  benefits. 

Second,  the  compulsory  work  aspect 
smacks  a  bit  of  involuntary  servitude: 
even  more  it  would  seem  to  be  founded 
on  nothing  more  than  the  assumption 
that  welfare  recipients  do  not  want  to 
work.  That  simply  is  not  true. 

In  1967.  the  research  department  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York  released 
a  report  entitled  "Families  on  Welfare 
in  New  York  City,"  authored  by  Law- 
rence Podell.  The  major  findings  of  the 
report  were  that  seven  out  of  10  wel- 
fare mothers  indicated  that  given  suit- 
able employment  or  training,  they  would 
work:  further  two  out  of  three  indicated 
that  they  had  definite  plans  to  work  in 
the  future. 
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But  there  Is  more  wrong  with  the  work 
requisite  factor  in  the  proposal  than  the 
false  assumption  that  it  is  based  upon. 

The  Nixon  proposal  would  provide 
some  $828  per  child  per  year  for  day -care 
facilities.  That  is  $172  less  than  the  mini- 
mum estimate  of  $1,000  per  child  ad- 
vanced by  some  authorities.  My  own  ex- 
perience as  a  day-school  administrator 
leads  me  to  believe  that  even  the  $1,000 
figure  would  not  be  sufficient  to  provide 
more  than  barely  adequate  care  and 
facilities. 

That,  of  course,  means  that  the  differ- 
ence will  have  to  be  provided  by  the  low- 
income  family  or  recipient,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  Nixon  proposal  does  not 
seem  to  have  considered  that  point  and 
the  possible  eroding  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  families'  income. 

Also  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  150,000 
new  jobs  that  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  is  woe- 
fully inadequate.  The  recent  rise  In  un- 
employment has  removed  at  least  that 
many  old  jobs  from  the  economy  already. 
And  before  the  spring  of  1970,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  administration's  tactics 
against  inflation  wlU  produce  some  1  mil- 
lion more  newly  unemployed.  The  official 
figure  for  nonwhites  is  expected  to  rise  to 
about  8.5  percent  while  the  figure  for 
whites  is  expected  to  hold  at  a  steady  4 
percent. 

Then  consider  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  alone  could  use  over  300,000  jobs 
for  present  welfare  recipients  and  one 
begins  to  have  some  Idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  administration's  proposal 
misses  the  mark. 

There  is  also  the  unanswered  question 
of  the  food-stamp  program  that  must  be 
considered  when  evaluating  the  proposed 
reforms.  Early  this  year,  the  administra- 
tion proposed  to  extend  the  program; 
then  the  President's  initial  welfare  re- 
forms proposed  to  do  away  with  it  en- 
tirely; now  administration  officials  are 
again  proposing  that  It  be  retained. 

They  are  now  saying  that  a  recipient 
family  of  four  should  be  allowed  $480 
with  which  to  purchase  stamps  which 
could  be  redeemed  for  $1,200  in  food. 
That  figure.  $1,200,  Is  presumably  ar- 
rived at  because  USDA  figures  indicate 
that  as  a  minimum  for  an  adequate  diet. 
The  proposal  does  not  seem  to  take  into 
account  at  least  two  factors:  First,  food 
money  is  the  only  flexible  item  in  the  re- 
cipients' budget,  and  second,  food  as  a 
budget  item  assessed  by  the  Government 
figures  would  be  30  percent  of  the  $1,600 
minimum.  On  this  point  Senator  McGov- 
ERN  has  pointed  out  that  the  average 
family  of  four  spends  only  17  percent.  As 
a  result,  we  would  be  asking  the  recipient 
to  spend  13  percent  or  almost  half  again 
as  much  as  a  nonrecipient.  In  short,  it  be- 
comes in  reality  a  way  to  further  penal- 
ize the  poor  for  being  poor. 

The  final  question  one  must  raise  in 
considering  the  scope  and  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  welfare  reforms  is  the 
question  of  adequate  income. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  con- 
siders a  yearly  income  of  $6,207  as  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  low  but  acceptable 
standard  of  living  for  a  family  of  four 
in  an  urban  area.    ;  ^ 
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In  New  York  City  the  figure  is  held 
to  be  $6,201,  slightly  lower.  The  typical 
recipient  family  of  four  receives  only 
$3,756  with  sanctions  against  their  at- 
tempting to  maintain  that  necessary 
flooring  while  striving  to  raise  to  the 
"acceptable"  lower  standard  based  on 
$6,000.  The  Nixon  proposal  clearly  does 
not  begin  to  resolve  this  situation. 

What  it  does,  instead,  is  attempt  to 
force  the  poor  into  accepting  low-paying, 
dead-end  jobs  and  as  a  consequence  en- 
courages industry  to  provide  them. 

Almost  every  one  from  Dr.  George 
Wiley  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  to  George  Meany  of  the 
AFL-CIO  has  criticized  the  proposals, 
but,  by  and  large,  the  criticism  has  been 
constructive  in  nature.  The  proposed  re- 
forms do  represent  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.. But  they  just  do  not  go  far 
enough. 

Similarly,  neither  do  the  manpower 
proposals.  First  of  all,  our  minimum  wage 
of  $2  per  hoiu-  produces  only  $4,160  per 
year;  only  some  $404  per  year  above  the 
welfare  average  in  New  York  of  $3,756 
per  year.  From  that  perspective,  it  be- 
comes inadequate  as  incentive. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  that  it 
takes — according  to  the  USDL  figures  al- 
ready mentioned — $6,207  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living  in  an  urban 
area  it  must  cause  one  to  wonder  whether 
or  not  we  intentionally  maintain  s  class 
of  people  we  euphemistically  tend  to  call 
"the  working  poor." 

The  basic  strategy  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's manpower  policy  has  been 
keyed  to  the  State  operation  of  most 
aspects  of  the  manpower  programs. 

i  am,  and  have  been,  against  this 
strategy  on  the  basis  that  the  State  pro- 
grams have  been  traditionally  more 
bureaucratized  and  intransigent  to 
change.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out,  and 
with  some  Just  cause,  that  they  have 
traditionally  provided  a  source  of  cheap- 
er labor  for  business  and  industry.  And 
finally,  there  is  their  traditional  rela- 
tionship with  minority-group  unem- 
ployed. Therefore,  I  consider  the 
administration's  position  as  a  regressive 
one. 


A  LETTER  ON  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  SPEECH 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  from 
one  of  my  constituents  to  an  area  news- 
paper in  response  to  its  editorial  ex- 
pressing a  lukewarm  reaction  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  November  3  speech. 

What  makes  the  letter  so  Interesting 
is  that  it  was  written  prior  to  the  re- 
marks of  Vice  President  Aonew  about 
television  and  press  coverage  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  administration.  Mrs.  Moore 
would  seem  to  share  Mr.  Agnew's  con- 
cern for  the  preoccupation  of  the  press 
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with  peripheral  matters  such  as  how  the 
President  looked  or  whether  he  gave  a 
dramatic  reading  to  the  speech.  Mrs. 
Moore  did  not  say  that  "10  minutes  of 
Roy  Wilkins  should  be  more  highly  re- 
garded than  1  minute  of  Rap  Brown," 
but  she  might  well  have  expressed  her- 
self in  that  way  just  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent did. 

Both  Mrs.  Moore  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent— and  in  point  of  fact,  even  the 
newspaper  editorial  to  which  she  re- 
ferred— seem  to  be  seeking  the  same  re- 
sult: More  maturity  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  all  Americans  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  issues  of  today. 
It  is  a  message  we  could  all  take  to  heart, 
and  she  and  the  Vice  President  both 
stated  it  eloquently  in  their  ovsm  way. 

The  letter  follows : 
To  the  Editor  : 

I  here  make  a  plea  that  those  news  media 
as  well  as  those  individuals  whose  basic  con- 
cern admittedly  is  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  this  country,  be  more 
selective  in  their  comments  about  President 
Nixon — in  fact  about  anyone  who  occupies 
high  office. 

The  case  In  point:  your  editorial,  "The 
Unexciting  Mr.  Nixon",  which  appeared 
Wed.,  Nov.  5.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why 
your  emphasis  is  on  peripheral  aspects  rather 
than  on  the  substance  of  his  address.  Why, 
at  a  time  when  disrespect  for  authority  of  all 
kinds  is  rampant,  do  you  not,  as  a  "shaper  of 
public  opinion",  exhibit  a  greater  respect  for 
our  highest  of  all  offices — especially  when  the 
one  who  occupies  it.  in  your  own  words,  haji 
"undeniable  virtues",  is  "decent-minded"  and 
has,  again  to  quote  you,  followed  "the  solo 
course  open  to  him  now"? 

Why,  instead  of  employing  such  terms  as 
"unexciting",  "dull  as  dishwater",  "stale", 
"uninspired",  do  you  not  extol  those  virtues 
of  quietness,  steadiness,  and  sobriety,  which 
he  has  demonstrated  In  the  handling  of 
that  keg  of  dynamite,  the  Vietnam  War, 
handed  to  him  at  a  point  of  escalative  mo- 
mentum? Should  a  good  l»ader  allow  himself 
to  be  stampeded  into  a  course  of  action  he 
considers  unwise  for  his  country?  I  could 
not  have  confidence  In  the  kind  of  person 
who  vacillates  under  pressure. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  recriminations,  a 
time  for  bemoaning  the  'act  that  we're  sick 
and  tired  of  the  war — which  indeed  we  are. 
We  must  not  forget,  either,  our  corporate 
responsibility  for  permitting  escalation  dur- 
ing the  previous  Administration  virtually 
without  protest.  It  follows  that  President 
Nixon  should  not  be  made  the  scapegoat  for 
a  war  he  did  not  create,  one  which  at  present 
is  of  such  size  and  momentum  as  to  pre- 
clude easy  solution.  Instead,  we  should  en- 
courage him  In  every  possible  way  as  he 
seeks  to  end  the  war. 

As  to  our  "right  ...  to  expect  ...  an  act  of 
leadership,"  we  Americans  do  have  this  right, 
and  that's  exactly  what  we  saw  demonstrated 
in  President  Nixon's  talk  on  Vietnam.  He 
showed  himself  to  be  every  inch  the  leader 
worthy  of  the  great  responsibility  vested  in 
him  when  he  dealt  with  this  explosive  matter 
wisely,  and  In  a  calm  and  serious  manner, 
stripped  of  emotionally  flamboyant  words  and 
rhetoric,  so  that  listeners  might  address  their 
thoughts  to  the  real  Issues  involved.  Is  it 
right  that  we,  the  listeners,  should  expect 
entertainment  and  titlllatlon  from  our  lead- 
ers? To  my  mind,  editorials  which  emphasize 
lack  of  these  qualities  do  tend  to  so  condi- 
tion their  readers.  They  cloud  the  real  issues, 
and  contradict  the  goal  of  a  free  press  in  a 
free  country,  which  Is  to  turn  the  light  of 
truth  upon  situation  as  nearly  as  is  within 
the  power  of  the  printed  word,  and  to  choose 
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words  with  careful  restraint  and  with  fuU 
cognizance  of  the  awesome  responsibility 
of  the  press  In  shaping  public  opinion. 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  It  Is  "ex- 
asperating to  live  In  a  world  where  deceit  and 
vice  are  forever  In  colorful  array  whereas  sin- 
cerity and  rectitude  are  made  to  seem  drab." 
Isn't  the  press  responsibile  in  large  part  for 
this  distortion? 

The  time  has  come  when  each  of  us — press 
and  individual  citizens  as  well — must  think 
more  deeply  and  responsibly  about  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  our  words,  printed  or  spok- 
en, upon  our  society  and  members  thereof. 

Because  I  have  always  decried  those  who 
only  "talk  against"  pteople  and  things,  I  want 
now  to  commend  you  on  the  usually  good 
content  of  your  editorials.  But  I  do  urge  all 
of  us  who  call  ourselves  American  to  strive 
ever  more  diligently  for  truth  in  word  and 
deed,  and  to  avoid  indulging  In  destructive 
pettiness. 


NATION'S  FISHERIES  IGNORED  BY 
ADMINISTRATION'S  FIVE-POINT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  keenly 
disappointed  that  the  marine  activities 
announced 'by  the  President  as  a  five- 
point  program  do  not  include  a  special 
program  for  fisheries. 

Under  Secretary  of  Interior  Russel 
Train  has  told  my  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  that  the 
administration  is  committed  to  a  fish- 
eries program,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
in  the  President's  five-point  program  of 
coastal  zone  management:  coastal  labo- 
ratories; lake  restoration;  ocean  explora- 
tion; and  Antarctic  environmental  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jffer  no  criticism  of  the 
program,  as  such,  but  if  we  are  con- 
sidering priorities  and  what  may  be  of 
utmost  impontance  to  the  American  pub- 
lic in  the  future,  then  the  fisheries  should 
have  been  included  as  one  of  the  first 
priorities  in  this  report. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oceano- 
graphlc  commission  of  Washington  State 
has  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  include  fisheries  as  a  pri- 
ority item  within  the  coastal  zone  man- 
agement program. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  aforementioned  resolution,  without 
objection,  appears  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

OCEANOGRAPHIC    COMMISSION 

OF  Washington. 
December  1.  1969. 
Representative  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Whereas  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  has  enumerated  the  ad- 
ministration's five  point  program  to 
strengthen  the  nation's  marine  activities, 
with  which  this  Commission  concurs,  and. 

Whereas  fisheries  are  a  fundamental  part 
of  our  coastal  zone  management  prog;ram, 
and. 

Whereas  the  United  States  fisheries  face 
increasingly  serious  problems  which  require 
urgent  national  attention,   and, 
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Whereas  food  from  the  sea  is  potentially 
the  greatest  of  aU  underwater  wealth,  and. 

Whereas  world  population  pressures  Indi- 
cate the  increasing  need  for  protein  from 
the  sea,  which  would  require  a  major  effort 
in  fisheries  ocean  exploration. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Oceanographic  Commission  of  Washington 
urges  the  administration  to  Include  fisheries 
as  a  priority  item  within  the  coastal  zone 
management  program. 

JON    M.    LiNOBERG. 

Chairman,  Oceanographic  Commisxion  of 
Washington. 


A  COMMISSION  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
STUDY  OP  MEXICAN-AMERICAN 
HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  estab- 
lish a  Presidentially  appointed  Commis- 
sion of  11  experts  in  various  fields  who 
would  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  all  aspects  of  preserving,  collecting, 
and  ultimately  Integrating  evidence  of 
Mexican-American  history  and  culture 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  history. 

There  is  most  clearly  a  need  for  such  a 
Commission.  For  too  long  the  history, 
culture  and  present  plight  oi  Mexican 
Americans  has  been  ignored,  misunder- 
stood, or  denigrated.  The  Commission 
which  I  propose  would  make  a  valuable 
contribution  toward  remedying  this. 

Some  6  million  Mexican  Americans 
live  in  the  United  States.  Studies  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican  American  Affairs, 
among  others,  vividly  show  them  to  be 
worse  off  in  nearly  every  respect  than 
most  other  Americans.  They  are  much 
poorer,  their  .housing  is  much  more 
crowded  and  dilapidated,  their  rate  of 
unemployment  is  much  higher.  The  jobs 
they  do  hold  are  often  menial,  and  offer 
little  promise  for  the  future.  Their  edu- 
cational level  is  sadly  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  population,  falling  2  years  below 
nonwhites  and  4  years  below  Anglo- 
Americans. 

It  is  necessary  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  housing,  jobs,  and  education  avail- 
able to  Mexican  Americans,  just  as  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  unique  con- 
tributions that  the  Mexican  American 
has  made  to  the  culture  and  history  of 
this  country.  These  contributions  have 
been  neglected  by  the  communications 
media  and  the  schools,  and  are  not  ade- 
quately described  and  displayed  in  books 
and  museums.  Mexican  Americans  de- 
serve our  respect,  not  just  our  welfare. 

An  imderstanding  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can contributions  would  strengthen 
their  sense  of  community,  and  would 
help  eradicate  false  stereotypes  and  mis- 
information within  the  Anglo-American 
community.  The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Mexi- 
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can  American,"  quoted  a  Los  Angeles 
high  school  student  as  recently  saying: 
The  teachers  negative  opinion  of  Mexico 
would  not  bother  me  so  much,  except  that 
this  is  the  only  Image  portrayed  to  us  here 
in  America  of  what  we  are.  We  look  around 
for  something  to  be  proud  of,  we  question  our 
parents,  but  all  they  tell  us,  "Just  be  proud 
you  are  Mexican,"  because  they  are  too  busy 
working  or  taking  care  of  the  little  kids  to 
tell  us  all  we  have  to  be  proud  of  .  .  .  all 
the  thousands  we  have  to  be  proud  of.  And 
since  they  cannot  tell  us  these  things,  and 
the  schools  will  not,  we  begin  to  think  that 
maybe  the  Anglo  teacher  Is  right,  that  maybe 
we  are  inferior,  that  we  do  not  belong  to  this 
world,  that,  as  some  teachers  actually  tell 
students  to  their  faces,  we  should  go  back 
to  Mexico  and  quit  causing  problems  for 
America. 

The  curriculum  in  schools,  the  text- 
books, and  the  mass  media  all  neglect  to 
inform  both  Anglo  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
can of  the  substantial  contributions  to 
the  Southwest  made  by  Mexicans  and 
Mexican  Americans,  and  the  rich  culture 
of  the  Mexican  people.  The  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report  quotes  a 
school  counselor  in  Los  Angeles: 

They're  told  they're  Americans  and  yet 
they're  treated  as  Mexicans. 

The  Commission  paper  notes: 
Denied  full  status  as  Americans,  the  Mexl- 
cin  American  students  are  also  deprived  of 
the  chance  to  gain  understanding  and  pride 
In  t.hair  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mexican-American  edu- 
cators, parents,  and  students  are  ask- 
ing for  textbooks,  courses,  and  media 
presentations  which  give  a  more  bal- 
anced view  of  Mexican-American  history 
and  culture. 

They  are  asking  for  literature,  art,  and 
sculptui-e  in  museums  and  libraries 
which  is  relevant  to  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can commuijity.  Therefore,  in  addition 
to  researching,  collecting,  and  preserving 
historical  materials,  the  Commission 
would  examine  the  possibilities  for  es- 
tablishing a  museum  or  center  of  Mexi- 
can-American history  and  culture.  The 
Commission  would  examine  possible  lo- 
cations for  such  a  center  or  museum, 
and  investigate  methods  of  financing. 
Finally  the  Commission  would  consider 
various  techniques  for  disseminating  in- 
formation so  that  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can is  more  accurately  depicted. 

Mexican  Americans  have  been  one  of 
the  most  exploited  and  neglected  groups 
in  this  country.  They  are  a  proud  people 
with  a  heritage  and  culture  that  is  rich 
and  unique.  Now  they  are  struggling  for 
national  visability,  for  recognition  and  a 
fair  share  of  American  Ufe,  which  they 
have  been  denied  for  so  long.  Increas- 
ingly, young  Mexican  Americans  are 
seeking  to  change  their  image  and  culti- 
vate greater  respect  from  both  the 
Anglo-American  community  and  their 
own  community. 

A  number  of  expressions  convey  the 
change,  such  as  the  word  "chicano"  and 
phrases  of  racial  solidarity  such  as  "Viva 
la  Raza."  The  Commission  I  propose 
would  both  further  a  balanced  portrayal 
of  Mexican  Americans  and  enhance 
their  pride.  I  urge  strongly  the  creation 
of  this  Commission. 
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HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or   FLOBXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1969 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  interesting  article  on 
cooperative  education  by  Senator  George 
Murphy.  Senator  Murphy  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this 
fine  "self-help"  program.  I  commend  the 
following  article  from  the  August  issue 
of  San  Francisco  Business  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress : 

Senator  Mttrpht   on   Education 
About  70,000  specialized  students  In  the 
United  States  will  earn  9125  million  from 
American  Industry  this  year. 

Too  little  of  the  background  of  these  stu- 
dents, and  the  role  played  by  our  business 
community  In  this  Joint  venture,  has  been 
told.  The  concept  Is  called  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation and  the  70,000  students  engaged  In 
such  curricula  attend  136  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  community  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States. 

More  than  one-third  of  these  students 
work  as  assistants  and  aides  to  scientists  and 
engineers  In  laboratories  supported  by  the 
920  billion  oiu-  society  will  spend  in  1969  on 
research  and  development.  Other  students 
work  as  assistants  to  teachers  in  public 
schools,  libraries.  In  the  field  of  health,  and 
countless  other  areas. 

Students  today  insist  that  curriculum  be 
relevant  and  meaningful.  And  It  is  a  time 
when  we  should  realize  that  artificial  bar- 
riers separating  students  from  society  must 
be  reduced.  It  is  also  a  time  when  education 
costs  skyrocket  as  educational  institutions 
strive  to  build  facilities  emd  acquire  the  nec- 
essary faculties  to  meet  rising  enrollments. 
During  the  past  few  years,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  study 
the  projects  and  processes  by  which  we  hope 
to  better  prepare  our  young  people  for  a 
fuller,  more  meaningful  life.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  certain  qualities  are  most  es- 
sential: pride  in  oneself,  respect  for  others, 
and  self-reliance. 

Here  is  where  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams— which  permit  students  to  alternate 
I>erlods  of  full-time  study  with  periods  of 
full-time  employment — can  fill  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  society.  By  definition,  coopera- 
tive education  is  that  form  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  alternates  classroom  theory, 
discipline  and  study,  with  related  work  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  not  a  new  concept.  It  was  first  in- 
augurated in  1906  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. However,  cooperative  educational 
programs  are  still  not  widely  known.  Not 
enough  colleges  are  convinced  that  industry 
can  provide  an  Important  supplement  to  a 
college  education  and.  In  turn,  not  enough 
businessmen  are  aware  of  the  material  and 
intangible  benefits  available  to  them.  In  Cal- 
ifornia, for  example,  only  seven  colleges  or 
universities  ofifer  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless,  Just  ten  years  ago,  there 
were  none. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  co-host, 
with  President  Norman  Topping  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  the  first  Cali- 
fornia Conference  on  Cooperative  Education, 
organized  by  the  National  Commission  for 
Cooperative  Education.  The  conference  was 
attended  by  many  interested  members  of  the 
business,  financial,  and  academic  communi- 
ties of  Southern  Caliofmia.  I  feel  this  meet- 
ing did  much  to  encourage  the  serious  ex- 
ploration of  the  potential  of  cooperative  edu- 
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cation  by  those  who  attended  the  symposium. 
My  interest  in  this  subject  results  from 
personal  experience  working  and  going  to 
school.  As  a  boy  whose  parents  died  when  I 
was  quite  young.  I  was  faced  with  the  usual 
problems  of  growing  up — getting  an  educa- 
tion, and  going  out  into  the  "cold,  cruel 
world"  to  find  a  Job  and  make  a  living.  I 
attended  good  schools  and  a  fine  vmlverslty, 
and  I  took  odd  Jobs  during  the  school  year 
and  in  the  summers  to  help  pay  my  way.  By 
the  time  I  left  college,  I  had  plenty  of  work 
experience — in  auto  shops  in  Detroit,  coal 
mines  in  PennsylvaiAa,  selling  real  estate  on 
Long  Island,  Jerking  sodas,  waiting  on  tables, 
shilling  for  a  tailor  shop  and  even  working 
as  a  bouncer  in  a  dance  hall. 

I  was  not  an  exceptional  student.  But  I 
was  able  to  acquire  quite  a  variety  of  Job 
experiences  and  practical  knowledge  which  I 
would  not  have  traded  for  anything.  And  by 
the  time  I  left  the  campus  for  good,  that 
"cold,  cruel  world"  looked  a  little  warmer, 
a  little  more  Inviting. 

So,  too.  win  students  in  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  see  our  so-called  establish- 
ment a  little  differently  when  they  return 
to  the  campus  after  working  at  a  Job. 

Their  Jobs  can  move  them  up  the  career 
ladder.  Ford  Motor  Company,  for  example, 
employs  800  co-ops  from  30  colleges.  Drexel 
Institute's  3,500  co-ops  earned  97.5  million 
last  year.  Of  the  9126  mllUon  in  total  earn- 
ings, the  co-ops  pay  at  least  ten  per  cent  In 
taxes  to  the  federal  and  state  governments — 
a  fact  which  I  am  certain  is  of  special  inter- 
est not  only  to  members  of  Congress,  but  to 
all  erf  us  as  individual  taxpayers. 

I  do  not  want  to  neglect  the  reasons  why 
cooperative  education  is  so  important  to  in- 
dustry. 

James  Godfrey,  as  Coordinator  of  the  Co- 
operative Education  program  of  Lockheed,  at 
Sunnyvale,  made  this  very  clear  during  an 
Oregon  Conference  on  Cooperative  Education 
when  he  stated  the  reason  why  Lockheed 
participates  in  this  program : 

"We  do  it,  somewhat  perhaps,  out  of  a 
feeling  of  benevolence,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
way  we  started.  It  is  an  idealistic  view,  ond 
we  still  maintain  that.  .  .  .  However,  I  think 
this  is  the  main  reason — we  want  these  stu- 
dents  back  as  fulltime  professional  employees 
when  they  graduate.  And  we  get  them  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  and  proportions  to  make  it 
worthwhile  for  us.  It's  good  business — es- 
pecially in  today's  highly  competitive  profes- 
sional manpower  market.  Also,  toe  found  the 
graduates  of  a  co-op  program  are  superior  to 
the  graduates  of  the  normal  four-year  cur- 
riculum and  are  more  productive;  they  are 
immediately  productive;  they  are  technically 
better  qualified  .  .  .  they  appear  to  have 
found  their  niche  in  life  much  sooner  than 
the  graduates  of  a  traditional  curriculum." 
We  m  the  Congress  think  that  expansion 
of  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  can 
be  extremely  important.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
the  author  of  an  amendment,  now  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  which  provides  for  federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  states,  to  encour- 
age and  expand  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  An  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1968  authorizes 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  planning,  establishment,  expansion  or 
carrying  out  by  such  institutions,  a  program 
of  co-operative  education  which  alternates 
periods  of  full-time  academic  study  with 
periods  of  full-time  pubUc  or  private  em- 
ployment. This  amendment,  which  I  strongly 
supported,  is  Intended  to  enable  those  insti- 
tutions which  find  it  desirable  to  consider 
restructuring  their  academic  programs  to 
establish  cooperative  education.  Such  in- 
stitutions can  apply  for  federal  grant  funds 
of  up  to  975,000  a  year  for  three  years  to  meet 
the  cost  of  starting  and  operating  a  pro- 
gram. Support  can  also  be  provided  to  enable 
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institutions  with  existing  programs  to  ex- 
pand them  or  to  expand  Into  new  curricular 
areas.  In  enacting  the  amendment,  Congress 
authorized  98,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  If  it  is  now  adequately 
funded  for  a  period  of  five  to  seven  years, 
this  amendment  could  enable  more  than  400 
additional  institutions  to  move  vigorously 
into  cooperative  education  programs.  This 
would  provide  opportimities  for  an  additional 
250,000  students  to  take  part.  While  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  intend  to  work  for  adequate  funds  for  this 
program. 

I  recently  asked  Robert  H.  Pinch,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
approve  an  application  under  the  program 
authorized  by  my  amendment,  for  coopera- 
tive education  programs  made  by  two  Orange 
County  and  three  San  Mateo  County  Junior 
colleges.  The  program  would  provide  work- 
experience  for  1,000  students  In  Its  first  year 
and  would  increase  at  a  rate  of  additional 
1,000  students  yearly.  Both  business  and  the 
California  Junior  College  Assoclatiou  warmly 
endorsed  the  plan  which  I  hope  might  help 
this  important  concept  catch  fire  at  the 
growing  community  college  level. 

So,  the  message  is  getting  across.  There's 
an  old  saying  that  "nothing  is  so  powerful 
as  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come."  I  believe 
honestly,  that  cooperative  education  is  such 
an  idea. 


OKINAWA— A  NEGOTIATED  VIC- 
TORY FOR  COMMXWISM? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional news  media  has  been  playing  on 
the  generosity  and  benevolence  of  Amer- 
icans as  if  we  have  some  kind  of  moral 
obligation  to  give  Okinawa  back  to 
Japan. 

Presumably,  this  act  of  generosity  is 
prompted  by  the  overwhelming  sympa- 
thy and  in  gratitude  for  past  favors  to 
the  United  States  from  our  friends,  the 
Japanese. 

Our  Government  leaders  apparently 
vaccilate  in  a  fog  of  "guilt  sickness"  for 
having  once  won  a  war. 

We  have  other  former  enemies.  Per- 
haps our  leaders  will  want  to  atone  to 
them  as  well  for  our  past  arrogance  in 
having  defeated  them.  What  about  the 
Germans  and  the  Italians — should  not 
we  give  them  something  also? 

Will  the  news  media  and  network  com- 
mentators clamor  for  talks  to  negotiate 
with  our  new-foimd  Soviet  friends  to 
give  Germany  back  to  Germany,  and  per- 
haps encourage  negotiation  to  restore 
Germany's  territorial  losses  such  as 
Southwest  Africa,  German  East  Africa — 
which  today  comprises  Kenya  and  Tan- 
zania— Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor? 
Would  not  they  wail  to  give  Italy  back 
Ethiopia  and  Libya?  Never  fear  such 
an  event.  The  clamor  for  the  return  of 
Okinawa  which  is  notiiing  less  than  a 
euphemism  for  disarming  the  major  bas- 
tion of  freedom  in  the  Pacific,  is  from 
the  domestic  left.  It  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  internationally  orchestrated 
clamor  for  imilateral  disarmament, 
imilateral  withdrawal,  and  imilatersd 
pledges  not  to  use  weapons  such  as  CBW 
armaments. 
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Just  ask  a  proponent  of  the  return  of 
Okinawa  about  the  return  of  the  Kuriles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  related 
news  articles: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dee.  2,  1969) 

Sato  Gives  Pre-Election  Plsdcb  on  Okinawa 

(By  Selig  S.  Harrison) 

Tokyo,  Dec.  1 — Prime  Minister  Sato  In- 
augurated Japan's  national  election  cam- 
paign today  with  a  firm  pledge  that  the 
United  States  would  remove  nuclear  weapons 
before  returning  Okinawa — and  a  more 
guarded  assurance  that  Japan  would  keep 
nuclear  arms  permanently  oS  the  Island  fol- 
lowing its  reversion  to  Japan  by  1972. 

Sato  made  a  formal  report  on  bis  recent 
Washington  talks  with  President  Nixon  in 
an  address  opening  a  two-day  special  session 
of  the  Diet  (parliament) .  Opposition  leaders 
will  be  given  time  for  speeches  Tuesday  but 
will  not  be  able  to  cross-examine  Sato  in  the 
brief  plenary  session  preceding  formal  dis- 
solution of  the  lower  house. 

The  governing  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
is  seeking  a  fresh  mandate  on  Dec.  27  In  the 
first  lower-house  elections  since  January, 
1967.  Upper-chamber  deputies  are  chosen  for 
six-year  terms  at  staggered  three-year  Inter- 
vals and  will  not  be  up  for  election  this  year. 

Opposition  spokesmen  charged  today  that 
Sato  must  have  something  to  bide  or  he 
would  not  have  "rigged"  a  lightning  session 
with  no  time  for  questions  on  his  Washing- 
ton talks  either  in  the  plenary  session  or  in 
committees.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
election  has  been  scheduled  during  the  busy 
year-end  holiday  season  for  the  first  time  In 
Japanese  parliamentary  history  as  evidence 
that  the  Liberal  Democrats  hope  to  benefit 
from  a  low  voter  turnout. 

DISCUSSION    LATZa 

Liberal  Democratic  leaders  respond  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  discussion  on 
Okinawa  and  security  issues  in  the  regular 
January  Diet  session  after  the  election.  Sato 
will  tell  the  voters  frankly  that  he  plans  to 
extend  the  Japan-U.S.  Security  Treaty  fol- 
lowing expiration  of  the  current  10-year 
treaty  term  next  June  23,  his  supporters  say. 

In  his  report  today,  Sato  declared  that  the 
security  treaty  would  be  applied  to  Okinawa 
"In  exactly  the  same  ir&y  as  In  the  homeland, 
without  any  modification."  This  can  be  in- 
terpreted in  one  way  by  the  Japanese  public 
and  in  quite  another  way  by  U.S.  officials. 

Most  casual  Japanese  TV  listeners  may 
have  gotten  the  impression  that  Sato  was 
reaffirming  his  Intention  to  extend  the  same 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  now  applying  in  the 
home  Islands  of  Okinawa.  But  strictly  speak- 
ing, as  opposition  leaders  point  out,  he 
simply  said  that  Okinawa  and  the  home 
Islands  would  be  governed  by  the  same  re- 
quirement for  "prior  consultation"  with  Ja- 
pan if  the  United  States  ever  sought  to  in- 
troduce nuclear  weapons.  He  did  not  cate- 
gorically rule  out  the  relntroduction  of  nu- 
clear weapons  under  all  circumstances. 

THE   COMMtTNIQTTE 

The  Joint  communique  Issued  by  Sato  and 
Nixon  following  their  Washington  talks  10 
days  ago  indicated  that  the  United  States 
would  remove  nuclear  weapons  from  the  Is- 
land prior  to  reversion,  but  that  this  would 
be  "without  prejudice"  to  the  U.S.  treaty 
right  to  seek  Japanese  approval  for  their  re- 
introduction  through  the  "prior  consulta- 
tion" machinery. 

By  referring  twice  to  Japan's  anti-nuclear 
"policy,"  key  U.S.  officials  explain  privately, 
the  communique  made  clear  that  there  was 
no  law  or  treaty  binding  Japan  and  that  the 
policy  would  change  in  the  face  of  any  futxire 
nuclear  threat. 

Sato  has  carefully  avoided  completely  clos- 
ing the  door  to  possible  U.S.  requests  for  the 
relntroduction  of  nuclear  arms  In  statements 
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since  his  return,  while  at  the  same  time  seek- 
ing to  neutralize  the  nuclear  Issue  In  the 
election  campaign. 

Pressed  at  his  first  poet- Washington  press 
conference  here  to  explain  why  the  "prior 
consultation"  Issue  was  mentioned  at  all  in 
the  communique,  Sato  replied  that  while  this 
inevitably  stirred  siispiclon  "there  would  be 
equal  basis  for  suspicion  If  It  had  not  been 
mentioned." 

In  the  absence  of  a  clause  clearly  stating 
that  Okinawa  would  be  subject  to  "prior 
consultation,"  Sato  declared,  his  critics  could 
point  to  a  loophol*  permitting  the  United 
States  to  sneak  nuclear  arms  Into  the  Island. 
WbUe  stressing  that  Oklnavra  and  the  home 
Islands  would  be  on  the  same  footing,  how- 
ever, Sato  sidestepped  statements  explicitly 
ruling  out  relntroduction  of  nucelar  arms 
under  all  circumstances.  Now  the  opposition 
Is  gnmibling  that  his  statements  could  be 
taken  to  cover  a  uniform  policy  permitting 
nuclear  entry  in  both  Japan  and  Okinawa. 

The  speech  today  was  notable  for  Its  omis- 
sion of  any  mention  of  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  American  officials  have 
expressed  increased  hope  since  the  Sato  visit 
that  Japan  will  sign  the  treaty  early  next 
year  after  the  elections  and  an  expected 
cabinet  reshuffle. 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  Is  pushing 
for  early  signature  as  a  gesture  to  Washing- 
ton, arguing  that  Japan  can  seek  revision 
of  the  contested  clauses  on  peaceful  atomic 
development  as  the  price  for  ratification. 

[Prom  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader, 

Nov.  19,  1969) 

Keep  Okinawa — Bought  With  Blood 

A  ghastly  total  of  12,521  United  States  sol- 
diers were  killed  while  capturing  the  Island 
of  Okinawa  from  the  Japanese  In  World  War 
n.  A  total  killed  and  wounded  of  49,151,  the 
loss  of  763  aircraft,  36  ships  sunk  and  369 
ships  damaged  was  the  price  we  paid  for  that 
Island. 

Okinawa  was  bought  and  paid  for  with 
American  blood.  It  should  not  be  turned  back 
to  a  former  enemy  from  whom  we  had  to 
take  It,  following  the  attack  on  us  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

But,  there  are  other  pragmatic  reasons  for 
not  turning  Okinawa  over  to  the  Japanese. 

Okinawa  is  essential  to  the  defense  of  this 
nation.  Today  Okinawa  is  our  most  impor- 
tant single  military  base  complex.  Only  last 
year,  the  United  States  government  spent 
9260  million  developing  It. 

If  we  give  up  Okinawa,  we  g;lve  up  a  very 
Important  military  stronghold  and  retreat 
farther  toward  the  United  States  and  to- 
ward the  eventual  necessity  of  fighting  for 
our  Uberty  on  the  beaches  of  California. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  want  to  keep  the 
political  situation  in  Japan  stable  and  to 
keep  a  pro-United  States  administration  In 
power.  It  Is  weU  recognized  that  the  Com- 
munists In  Japan  can  make  a  great  deal  of 
propaganda  and  trouble  if  Oldnawa  is  not 
returned  to  the  Japanese. 

And,  we  have,  as  is  well  known  by  our 
citizens,  a  group  of  leaders  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  who  always  think  of  how 
trade  treaties  and  such  will  benefit  a  foreign 
power.  They  are  the  greatest  give-away 
artists  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Fortunately,  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia introduced  a  bill — It  passed  the  United 
States  Senate  by  a  whopping  63  to  14  vote — 
which  provides  that  any  change  in  the  Japa- 
nese peace  treaty  must  first  be  presented  to 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  President  Nixon  will 
take  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  sltuatton 
and  not  siirrender  our  prime  military  base  in 
the  Far  East.  It  is  hoped  also  that  he  will 
consider  the  amoimt  of  American  blood  that 
was  shed  before  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  raised  on  this  Island  bastion. 
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VEnouNB  or  FoKsiBN  WAia  of  tbb 
Umm  BrAita,  Okinawa  Ifnio- 
BXAL  Post  No.  9723,  Naha,  Oki- 
nawa, 

ffovem.}>er  $,  19€9. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rabick, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  dcak  Mr.  Rarick:  The  VFW  of  U.S., 
Okinawa  Memorial  Post  No.  9723,  the  largest 
VFW  Post  in  the  world  with  over  6500  mem- 
bers from  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
United  States  Joins  with  the  Okinawa 
Morning  Star  to  furnish  you  with  the  local 
viewpoint  of  Americans  on  Okinawa. 

For  fifteen  (15)  years,  Robert  Prosser, 
Editor  of  the  Okinawa  Morning  Star  has 
written  on  the  local  problems  with  humor, 
compassion  and  understanding.  His  edito- 
rials form  this  fourth  special  issue  of  the 
Morning  Star. 

Much  of  the  news  which  appears  in  the 
U.S.  press  concerning  Okinawa  has  been  fil- 
tered through  a  reporting  process  which 
records  voices  without  evaluating  or  prop- 
erly estimating  the  situation.  The  speakers 
in  most  cases  frequently  selfseekers  and  emo- 
tionalists who  choose  to  Ignore  the  basic 
reasons  why  the  U.S.  has  foxind  It  necessary 
to  remain  on  Okinawa. 

We  know  that  this  local  course  of  first 
hand  Information  will  be  very  helpful  as 
background  In  preparing  you  for  the  up- 
coming U.S.-Japanese  talks  regarding  the 
future  of  Okinawa. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  S.  Altman, 

Post  Commander. 

(From  the  Okinawa  Morning  Star] 
Defense   Can't   Be   Guaranteed   bt   Japan: 
Asia  Aixies  Worst  About  Post  Reversion 
Securitt 

"Supposing  Japan  said  "no","  President 
Chung  Hee  Park  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
asked  when  being  interviewed  on  the  poesl- 
bllity  of  the  Americans  maintaining  a  mili- 
tary base  on  Okinawa  under  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  under  which  American  forces 
must  operate  in  Japan. 

The  Korean  president  was  adding  his 
doubts  to  the  already  considerable  skep- 
ticism which  surrounds  Japanese  happy  talk 
to  the  effect  that  the  U.S.  would  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about  If  the  Americans  would 
only  allow  the  Japanese  Diet  instead  of  the 
UjS.  President  and  the  American  military 
institutions  to  direct  the  fate  of  American 
troops  based  on  Okinawa.  Militants  from 
the  Japanese  Socialist  and  Communist 
parties  have  demanded  that  Oldnawa  be  re- 
turned to  Japan  under  the  same  circum- 
stances that  restrict  American  troops  cur- 
rently stationed  in  Japan  under  the  U.S. 
Japan  mutual  defense  treaty. 

This  would  be  something  like  making  Mao 
Tse-tung  military  advisor  to  the  Kremlin  or 
giving  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  the  Job  of  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  for  the  Israeli 
armies.  It  is  not  that  the  Japanese  arent 
lovely  people  but  they  do  tend  to  become 
blinded  by  selfish  interests  when  it  is  hinted 
that  they  might  l>e  nice  If  they  would  make 
a  few  sacrifices  for  the  welfare  or  safety  of 
their  neighbors. 

The  chief  executive  of  Tara-land  perhaps 
expressed  the  views  of  the  Japanese  and 
the  Okinawans  both  most  vividly  when  he 
told  a  group  of  Japanese  and  American  news- 
papermen that  Okinavtra  Is  for  itself  and 
that  the  Okinawans  don't  care  what  hap- 
pens to  anyone  else.  Americans  ask  them- 
selves uneasily  what  would  hap|>en  if  the 
Japanese  had  the  same  generous  outlook  on 
the  day  when  the  Americans  needed  permis- 
sion to  mount  a  military  assault  from 
Okinawa  In  order  to  save  their  own  and 
possibly  Japan's  bacon  In  a  future  squabble 
in  Asia. 
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Korea's  PreUdent  Park  asked  the  $2,000 
mlUlon  question  about  Japan  Immediately 
after  he  had  offered  the  South  Korean  island 
of  Cheju  to  the  U.S.  as  a  substitute  for  the 
American  military  base  on  Okinawa.  This  Is 
the  $2,000  million  question  because  that  Is 
the  sum  of  American  Investment  In  the 
Ryukyus  to  date,  an  Investment  that  would 
be  worthless  If  the  effectiveness  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  base  on  Okinawa  were  to  be 
negated. 

Advocates  of  the  "It  only  hurts  when  I 
laugh"  school  of  reversion  downplay  a  num- 
ber of  Important  and  possibly  dangerous  side 
effects  when  they  speak  of  the  heady  pleas- 
ures of  the  political  fleshpots  on  Okinawa 
under  the  Japanese  constitution.  At  present 
the  Oklnawans  do  not  have  access  to  the 
Japanese  constitution,  a  document  that  Is 
new  In  both  theory  and  application  to  the 
Japanese  themselves. 

If  Okinawa  were  to  fall  under  the  rule  of 
the  Japanese  constitution  the  way  would  be 
opened  for  Oklnawans  to  sue  the  Japanese 
to  demand  that  Americans  on  Okinawa  cease 
and  desist,  pay  up  or  else  or  Join  the  cul- 
tural revolution.  Suing  the  government  Is  all 
the  rage  In  Japan  today,  a  splendid  example 
being  the  summons  served  on  the  EUnperor 
the  other  day  by  a  young  man  who  claimed 
that  his  human  rights  had  been  violated  be- 
cause he  flunked  out  of  college.  Lawyers  con- 
tend that  anything  that  Is  good  for  the  law 
profession  Is  good  for  mankind  thus  law- 
suits are  the  breath  of  life  for  lawyers  except 
on  Okinawa.  Okinawan  lawyers,  unfortu- 
nately, are  not  as  equal  before  the  law  as 
Japanese  lawyers  because  only  a  tiny  mi- 
nority of  Okinawa's  lawyers  have  qualified 
before  the  Japanese  or  any  bar  association. 
These  unhappy  bengoshls  might  be  able  to 
sue  the  government  of  Japan  because  of 
their  status  as  second  class  citizens  in  their 
own  country  if  Okinawa  were  under  the 
Japanese  constitution  and  providing,  of 
covirse,  they  could  find  a  good,  cheap  Japanese 
lawyer  who  would  be  willing  to  handle  their 
case. 

Considering  all  of  the  things  that  could 
happen  If  Okinawa  were  under  the  Japa- 
nese constitution  Including  the  Japanese 
government  saying  "no"  to  the  Americans 
in  case  of  an  emergency,  now  might  be  the 
time  for  the  Americans  to  say  "no"  before 
the  situation  becomes  critical.  The  biggest 
"no"  should  be  said  when  the  advocates  of 
reversion  begin  spieling  about  the  advan- 
tages of  having  Okinawa  under  the  Japanese 
constitution  and  Japanese  administration. 

How  To  Kill  Two  Birds  With  One  Stone: 

Japan-Russia      Security      Pact      Soviets' 

Dream    Package 

If  Moscow's  brand  of  brotherly  love  were 
ever  In  need  of  clarifying  now  might  be  an 
appropriate  time.  The  Japanese  might  be 
Just  the  audience  that  the  merry  Muscovites 
would  require  to  get  their  newest  sleight  of 
hand  and  illusion  show  off  to  a  fast  start. 
First  night  audiences  can  be  critical  and  It 
Is  best  to  give  the  initial  performance  away 
from  home  Just  in  case  the  whole  affair 
bombs. 

According  to  diplomatic  sources  In  Moscow, 
the  Russians  are  hoping  to  form  a  mutual 
security  pact  among  the  Pacific  nations.  Both 
Japan  and  the  United  States  would  be  eligible 
for  this  new  alignment  and  Just  to  show  that 
^they  are  particularly  Impartial  the  Russian* 
are  reported  to  be  willing  to  let  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  Join  the  club.  The  main  func- 
tion of  the  organization,  of  course,  would  be 
to  give  the  Russians  a  little  extra  leverage  in 
containing  the  Commmunlst  Chinese  and 
perhaps  a  few  extra  friends  at  court  Just  In 
case  the  Russian-Chinese  shooting  war  In 
Outer  Mongolia  becomes  any  more  urgent. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  proposed  pact  has 
not  been  explained  to  the  Japanese  or  to 
anyone  else   for  that   matter.   The  mutual 
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security  pact  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  says  that  the  U.S.  will  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Japanese  in  case  they  are  attacked  or 
menaced  by  a  third  party.  The  pact  says 
nothing  about  the  Japanese  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  Americans  In  case  we  are  attacked 
but  that's  the  way  that  the  old  treaty 
bounces. 

Of  late  the  Japanese  have  been  demanding 
concessions  from  the  U.S.  In  the  form  of  the 
return  of  Okinawa  for  the  privilege  of  allow- 
ing the  U.S.  to  continue  to  guarantee  Japan's 
security.  The  U.S.  could,  of  course,  forfeit 
the  right  to  protect  Japan  without  suffering 
any  great  hardship  or  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  U.S.  This  would  have  no  bearing  on 
the  U.S.  bases  on  Okinawa  whose  presence 
are  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. -Japan  peace 
treaty,  an  agreement  that  was  made  by  the 
two  governments  several  years  before  the 
U.S.  decided  to  subsidize  Japan's  industrial 
development  by  relieving  her  of  the  necessity 
of  protecting  herself. 

Japan  might  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone 
by  listening  to  a  Russian  proposal  for  a  mu- 
tual security  pact.  After  all  the  loudest 
grumblers  against  the  U.S.-Japan  security 
treaty  are  the  leftists  and  they  should  be 
pleased  as  Punch  with  a  security  pact  with 
the  Russians.  They  might  be  almost  as 
pleased  as  the  Czechoslovakians  have  been 
with  their  security  arrangement  with  the 
Russians.  It  is  true  that  you  rarely  hear  any 
complaints  in  Czechoslovakia  against  the 
Russian  security  :neasures  from  the  Czechs 
any  more  and  if  this  isn't  proof  of  a  nation 
of  satisfied  customers  then  what  is? 

Of  course,  a  mutual  security  pact  with  the 
Russians  might  bring  criticism  from  the  pro- 
Peking  Socialists  In  Japan  who  might  Justly 
claim  to  have  been  as  bitter  about  the  U.S.- 
Japan security  treaty  as  their  rivals  from 
Moscow.  This  would  more  than  likely  work 
up  considerable  bad  feeling  and  perhaps  a 
riot  or  two  against  the  Russian-Japanese  se- 
curity treaty  but  then,  you  can't  please 
everyone.  If  you  don't  think  that  this  is  true 
then  check  the  record  of  diplomatic  give  and 
take  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  a  mutual  se- 
curity pact  between  the  Japanese  and  the 
Russians  that  has  not  yet  been  considered, 
let  alone  explored.  If  the  Japanese  and  the 
Russians  had  a  mutual  security  treaty  which 
placed  the  Japanese  heavily  into  the  Russian 
debt  then  the  Japanese  could  begin  hound- 
ing the  itussians  for  the  return  of  Sakhalin 
and  the  Kuriles  islands  and  territory  to  the 
north  of  Hokkaido  which  the  Russians  took 
from  Japan  at  the  end  of  their  five-day  war 
against  the  Japanese  In  1945. 

The  Japanese  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Russians  to  this 
subject  but  If  the  Japanese  can  get  the  Rus- 
sians to  do  them  a  few  favors  then  what 
would  be  more  natural  than  to  demand  that 
the  Russians  pay  for  the  privilege? 

Chances  are,  however,  that  the  Russians 
wouldn't  buy  this  arrangement.  After  all  who 
would?  Unless  possibly  It  would  be  the 
Americans. 

Leftist  Clamor  Over  Reversion  Takes 
Spotlight  Ott  Reds'  Feud 

Whenever  the  Communists  and  the  So- 
cialists show  signs  of  disgracing  themselves 
in  public  through  their  vocal  and  physical 
belligerency  they  are  rescued  from  shame 
by  the  world's  best  trained  choral  group. 
This  human  Jamming  system  Is  made  up  of 
grass  roots  Communists  and  Socialists  who 
direct  attention  away  from  the  main  arena 
by  starting  an  argiunent  about  something 
else.  Anything  else.  This  season  the  return 
of  Okinawa  to  Japan  Is  the  favorite  sub- 
ject for  heroic  oratory  by  the  faithful  who 
wish  to  distract  the  world  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  Soviet  Russia  accusing  the  Chinese 
Communists  of  preparing  for  a  conventional 
and  nuclear  war  against  the  Rxissians. 
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Unhappily  for  most  of  the  participants 
in  this  vast  propaganda  affair,  they  don't 
realize  that  they  are  being  used  for  pur- 
poses that  are  not  In  their  best  Interests. 

Soviet  party  leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  re- 
cently appeared  before  a  congress  of  Com- 
munist parties  to  denounce  the  Chinese 
Communist  party  which  had  denounced  the 
Russian  Communists  at  an  earlier  Com- 
munist conclave  In  Peking.  Brezhnev  ac- 
cused the  Chinese  of  planning  both  a  con- 
ventional and  a  nuclear  war.  Brezhnev 
quoted  from  Chinese  state  operated  newspa- 
pers which  described  China's  "preparation 
to  fight  Soviet  revisionism  in  conventional 
as  well  as  the  great  unclear  war."  Patriotism 
in  China  today  means  going  hungry  in  order 
to  prepare  for  war  against  Russia,  the  Soviet 
quoted  the  Chinese  government  of  having 
claimed. 

The  Chinese  are  further  accused  of  teach- 
ing Chinese  children  that  surrounding  lands 
are  really  Chinese  territory  that  is  to  be  re- 
covered through  war  in  the  near  future.  Chi- 
nese schoolbooks  and  maps  are  doctored  to 
support  these  Chinese  Communist  claims. 

While  Moscow  and  Peking  thunder  at  one 
another  through  their  separate  propaganda 
medium  the  two  Communist-Socialist  na- 
tions are  shooting  at  each  other  across  the 
river  that  separates  their  two  territories  in 
Outer  Mongolia.  Neither  side  can  decide 
what  to  call  the  river  and  the  territory 
where  the  shooting  is  taking  place  because 
the  Russians  insist  on  giving  the  terrain 
Russian  names  and  the  Chinese  have  their 
own  nomenclature  for  the  same  area. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would  seem 
that  the  various  apostles  of  peace,  both 
armed  and  unarmed,  would  be  denouncing 
both  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  for  their 
warlike  attitudes  and  for  what  the  Russians 
claim  is  Communist  China's  preparation  for 
war  of  conquest.  But  this  has  not  happened. 
Instead  the  Communists  and  the  Socialist 
have  renewed  their  chorus  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  American  military  base  from 
Okinawa  and  Its  return  to  Japan  In  a  con- 
dition that  would  make  it  useless  as  a  base 
from  which  to  repel  aggression  from  either 
Communist  China  or  Russian.  This  is  known 
as  creating  a  diversion. 

Prom  his  fueherbunker  deep  in  the  heart 
of  beautiful  downtown  Naha  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Ryukyus  dutifully  Joins  the 
chorus  and  helps  to  drown  out  sounds  of 
discord  from  the  Communists  and  the  So- 
cialists each  time  the  concert  masters  in 
Tokyo  need  an  extra  voice.  Japan's  Socialists, 
who  could  induce  a  case  of  sleeping  sickness 
Into  a  man  with  chronic  insomnia  with 
their  dreary  arguments,  begin  talking  of  a 
new  election  for  the  Japanese  Diet  when- 
ever the  remainder  of  the  performers  begin 
to  complain  of  sore  throats  In  the  service  of 
diverting  attention  from  the  sounds  of  battle 
from  the  peace-loving  Commtmlsts  and 
Socialists. 

A  great  deal  of  the  flurry  about  Okinawa 
and  the  urgency  of  Its  return  to  Japan  Is 
emotional.  The  remainder  Is  a  calculated  pro- 
gram of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan  and  the  rest  of  Asia  from  what 
is  going  on  between  Peking  and  Moscow.  And 
what  is  going  on  between  these  two  mortal 
enemies  should  reenforce  the  determination 
of  both  the  U.S.  and  Japan  to  maintain  a 
strong  postitfe  on  Okinawa  no  matter  what 
the  chorus  boys  and  girls  from  Peking  and 
Moscow  might  say. 

Slogan  Versus  Pact  in  Reversion  Talk 
The  manufacturing  of  catch  phrases  and 
simple.  Instant  solutions  to  complicated 
problems  is  a  prime  function  of  politicians. 
Japanese  politicians,  particularly,  excel  at 
this  art.  The  catch  phrase  out  of  which  the 
politicians  are  getting  the  most  mileage 
these  days  Is  the  one  which  describes  the 
return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan  as  the  greatest 
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single  problem  that  faces  both  Japan  and 
Okinawa. 

To  back  up  this  statement  Japanese  poli- 
ticians say  that  unless  the  United  States 
sacrifices  Okinawa  to  win  the  next  election 
for  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato,  the 
dread  leftists  will  come  into  power.  The  poli- 
tician situation  In  Japan  has  been  oversim- 
plified so  as  to  present  the  world  with  a 
yes-no  answer  revolving  around  Okinawa. 

If  the  U.S.  buys  the  elections  for  Sato 
by  giving  up  Okinawa  and  a  two  billion  dol- 
lar military  base,  according  to  the  believers 
in  political  simplicity,  the  Japanese  leftists 
will  go  back  to  their  lairs  and  forget  all  of 
their  future  ambitions  for  taking  over  the 
government  of  Japan. 

This  Is  nonsense.  Okinawa  is  but  a  single 
facet  in  the  complicated  plan  that  the  Japa- 
nese leftists  have  to  unseat  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocratic party  from  control  of  the  Japanese 
Diet.  If  the  Japanese  leftists  didn't  have  Oki- 
nawa as  an  excuse  for  attacking  Sato  they 
would  find  another  excuse.  Any  excuse.  And 
there  are  many. 

Japan's  leftists  have  no  particular  love 
for  Okinawa  nor  do  they  have  any  Immediate 
use  for  the  Ryukyus  other  than  to  neutral- 
ize them  as  a  military  base  In  the  defense 
of  Japan  and  the  free  nations  of  the  Far 
East  Including  Free  China  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  In  the  past,  any  excuse,  no  matter 
bow  flimsy,  has  been  sufficient  for  the  leftists 
to  attack'  the  government  of  Japan.  Trade 
with  Communist  China,  the  flying  of  the 
Communist  Chinese  flag,  the  price  of  train 
fares  and  the  authority  of  the  police  to  quell 
disturbances  on  the  college  campus  have  all 
provided  Japanese  with  excuses  for  attack- 
ing the  government  with  rocks,  brickbats 
and  staves.  There  are  so  many  dissident 
groups  at  large  and  battling  the  police  and 
the  government  In  Japan  today  that  printed 
programs  setting  forth  the  cast  of  characters 
are  necessary  before  a  riot  can  be  truly  ap- 
preciated. Okinawa's  role  In  contributing  to 
political  unrest  in  Japan  today  is  a  politically 
Inflated  issue  that  the  Japanese  are  using  to 
give  themselves  extra  leverage  against  the 
United  States. 

It  is  flne  for  the  United  States  to  attempt 
to  take  care  of  its  friends  and  Japan's  Prime 
Minister  Sato  Is  definitely  a  friend  of  the 
U.S.  At  least  he  Is  a  friend  of  the  U.S.  until 
that  friendship  gets  in  the  way  of  his  politi- 
cal ambitions.  Then  he  becomes  a  politician. 
No  matter  how  badly  the  U.S.  might  like 
to  help  Sato,  the  U.S.  can  only  do  so  much 
and  the  U.S.  cannot  eliminate  all  of  Sato's 
political  foes  through  American  sacrifice. 

The  slogan  makers  have  been  busy  over 
simplifying  the  issues  which  surround  both 
Sato  and  Okinawa.  In  the  process  they  have 
created  a  situation  In  which  the  slogan 
misses  the  truth  by  considerable  distance. 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Nov.  19, 1969] 
Soviet  Stand  on  Kuriles  Emphasizes  Im- 
portance   or    Strategic    Isle:     Okinawa 
Base   Vxtal  to  United   States 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
Premier  Eisaku  Sato,  arriving  here  to  re- 
cover the  Island  of  Okinawa  and  thus  bear- 
ing Japan's  hottest  political  potato,  is  look- 
ing at  Japanese  politics.  "I  have  staked  my 
political  future  on  this,"  Sato  stated  on 
leaving  Tokyo.  But  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr., 
blessings  be,  has  been  looking  at  our  So- 
viet threat  and  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Byrd  disclosed  to  me  that  on  Sept. 
4,  in  Moscow,  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosy- 
gln  secretly  but  scathingly  rejected  Japan's 
attempt  even  to  discuss  Tokyo's  claims  to 
four  Kurlle-chaln  Islands  Russia  seized  as 
a  result  of  America's  world  War  n  Pacific 
victory. 
The  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan  signed  a  declara- 
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tlon  ending  their  technical  state  of  war  on 
Oct.  19.  1960—11  years  after  hostilities.  And 
Byrd  found  that  the  Japanese  negotiating 
In  the  Kremlin  quote  Kosygln  as  stating 
that  the  balance  of  power  established  after 
the  war  "is  imperative  for  world  peace  to- 
day." Soviet-minded  Kosygln  gave  the  Ja- 
panese a  toothy  scowl  and  a  total  "No"  be- 
fore they  were  evea  warm  in  their  chairs. 

Byrd,  although  in  strong  supporter  of  bet- 
ter U.S.-Japan  relations,  questioned  how 
this  allows  us  to  give  up  Okinawa  safely 
while  the  Soviet  does  the  reverse.  "That's 
the  fundamental  question — and  danger," 
he  told  me. 

Moreover,  Byrd  is  disturbed  by  the  one- 
sided atmosphere  symbolized  when  the 
Johnson  Administration  approved  a  project 
to  erect  a  monument  on  Guam  honoring  the 
World  War  II  Japanese  soldiers  who  died 
there.  Guam  Is  an  unincorporated  territory 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  its  people  are 
U.S.  citizens.  Byrd  questions  how  this  trav- 
esty could  be  considered  when  there  is  no 
monument  on  Guam  to  the  Americans  who 
died  fighting  to  defend  the  United  States 
and  to  liberate  the  Island. 

On  Okinawa,  in  the  terrible  battle  that 
lasted  83  days,  we  suffered  49,151  casualties — 
12,521  Americans  killed  In  action.  We  lost 
763  aircraft;  36  ships  were  sunk  and  an  ad- 
ditional 369  ships  were  damaged. 

The  present  status  of  the  strategic  Island, 
the  largest  in  the  73-lsland  Ryukyu  group, 
was  determined  by  our  1951  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan,  effective  April  28,  1952.  Article 
3  gives  the  United  States  complete  admin- 
istrative authority.  And  today  Okinawa  Is 
our  most  Important  single  military  base 
complex  in  the  entire  Far  East.  We  poured 
$260  million  more  into  It  only  last  year. 

Beginning  with  President  Eisenhower,  each 
administration  since  1952  has  firmly  main- 
tained that  Okinawa's  unrestricted  tise  Is 
vital  if  we  continue  to  have  Far  Eastern 
obligations. 

"How  can  we  support  our  Pacific  guaran- 
tees, as  we  claim  we  will  and  also  surrender 
our  facilities?"  is  the  agonized  question 
Byrd  asked.  "If  we  dldnt  have  the  obliga- 
tions, fine,"  he  told  me,  "but  we  do  have 
them  and  we  do  know  what  the  Soviet  Is 
doing  about  the  Kuriles." 

wants  guarantees 

On  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers' 
recent  Far  East  visit,  able  Premier  Sato  ac- 
knowledged to  him  that  with  our  gradual 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  Japan  must  pay 
more  (and  costly)  attention  to  Japan's  mili- 
tary responsibilities,  especially  If  she 
gains  sovereignty  over  Okinawa,  there- 
by extending  Japan's  frontier  400  miles 
southward  to  embrace  a  million  more  citizens. 
But  Premier  Sato  also  told  Mr.  Rogers  in  ad- 
vance that  the  Tokyo  government  wants  us 
to  continue  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Ja- 
pan, continue  to  guarantee  Okinawa's  safety 
and  continue  to  sptend  hundreds  of  millions 
of  our  taxpayers'  dollars  on  Okinawa. 

Nevertheless,  the  Tokyo  government  seeks 
to  remove  the  strategic  island  from  our  nu- 
clear shield — a  "nuclear-free"  Okinawa — and 
have  a  veto  over  all  U.S.  actions  affecting 
Okinawa.  This  outlaws  our  use  of  the  vast, 
vital  base  for  combat  operations  without 
prior  consultation  with  Japan. 

senate   RESOLtmON 

So,  with  the  arrival  of  Premier  Sato,  Sen- 
ator Byrd  Introduced  a  Senate  resolution.  It 
requires  that  any  change  In  our  Japanese 
peace  treaty  be  first  presented  to,  and  rati- 
fied by,  the  Senate.  He  also  coordinated  an 
amendment  to  a  House  bill  (HR  12964),  ex- 
pressing Congress's  requirement  that  the 
President  not  agree  to  changes  in  any  ter- 
ritory's status  described  in  Article  3  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Byrd  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  the 
whopping  vote  of  63  to   14.  And  President 
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Nixon's  Okinawa  negotiating  hand  Is  im- 
mensely strengthened  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
dangerous,  Soviet-minded  Kosygln  laughed 
the  Japanese  Kurlle  negotiators  right  out 
of  the  ball  park. 


EARTH    RESOURCES   AND   POPULA- 
TION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  3.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  November  1,  1969,  car- 
ried an  article  of  special  interest  to  me 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  earth  resources  and  popu- 
lation. This  article  describes  a  phenom- 
enon which  has  impressed  task  force 
members  during  their  visits  with  college- 
age  youth.  The  problems  of  environment 
and  the  quality  of  life  are  fast  becoming 
an  issue  of  top  priority  among  our  Na- 
tion's youth. 

This  interest  In  the  environment  is  a 
healthy  and  encouraging  sign,  for  it.  is 
only  when  public  awareness  and  imder- 
standing  of  the  problem  are  Increased 
that  we  can  hope  to  have  effective  pro- 
grams to  achieve  an  ecological  balance. 
Our  Republican  earth  resources  and  pop- 
ulation task  force  has  been  Impressed 
during  its  study,  not  only  with  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem,  but  also  with  Its 
complexity  and  the  many  Interrelation- 
ships that  exist  between  various  environ- 
mental problems. 

The  challenge  which  the  Congress  and 
the  youth,  who  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  this  issue,  must 
face  is  that  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
trap  of  excessive  emotionalism  and  ap- 
pealing slogans.  Nor  will  we  make  prog- 
ress by  accepting  simple  though  appeal- 
ing solutions  and  spending  our  time  look- 
ing for  scapegoats.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  extremely  complex  problem,  and  we 
must  seek  to  deal  with  it  in  a  manner 
that  will  encourage  understanding  and 
a  problem-solving  approach  to  the  many 
faceted  issue  of  improving  our  environ- 
ment. The  crusade  to  improve  our  en- 
vironment must  be  a  positive  and  con- 
structive movement.  I  am  confident 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  our 
citizens — ^particularly  our  young  peo- 
ple— will  approach  the  problem  in  this 
maimer.  I  welcome  youth's  interest  and 
involvement  in  this  issue.  Their  interest 
and  commitment  merits  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

This  country's  fantastic  industrial 
growth  of  the  past  60  years,  particularly 
the  past  20,  has  provided  our  society  with 
more  Jobs,  bigger  paychecks,  more 
leisure  time  and  afiBuence  previously  im- 
known  to  man.  We  are  healthier.  We  live 
longer.  We  are  better  educated.  Our 
esthetic  values  are  changing. 

Having  achieved  an  abimdance  of  ma- 
terial wealth  at  the  expense  of  nature 
we  need  to  search  for  a  practical  balance 
so  that  we  can  live  within  nature's  eco- 
logical boundaries  without  sacrificing  or 
destroying  our  economic  means  of 
stirvival. 
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I  include  Gladwin  Hill's  article,  "En- 
vironment May  Eclipse  Vietnam  as  Col- 
lege Issue,"  in  the  Record: 

Snvihonment  Mat  Eclifsx  Vietnam  as 

colixce  isstte 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  Angeles,  November  29 — "We  want  to 
stop  the  war,  end  pollution — and  beat  Stan- 
ford!" yelled  a  Berkeley  pep  leader  at  last 
v/eekend's  big  football  rally. 

The  mention  of  pollution  brought  a  roar 
of  approval  from  a  University  of  California 
crowd  of  5.000  that  almost  drowned  out  the 
reference  to  the  big  game. 

Rising  concern  about  the  environmental 
crisis  is  sweeping  the  nation's  campuses  with 
an  intensity  that  may  be  on  its  way  to  eclips- 
ing student  discontent  over  tBfe  war  in 
Vietnam. 

This  is  indicated  by  interviews  with  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  from  any  cam- 
puses and  with  leading  conservation  author- 
ities around  the  country. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  campuses 
that  the  war  will  be  liquidated  in  due  course. 
Meanwhile,  It  Is  physically  remote.  And,  in 
the  wake  of  the  big  protest  marches,  many 
students  feel  Vietnam  offers  only  limited 
scope  for  student  action. 

But  the  deterioration  of  the  nation's 
"quality  of  life"  is  a  pervasive,  here-and-now, 
long-term  problem  that  students  of  all  po- 
litical shadings  can  sink  their  teeth  and 
energies  into.  And  they  are  doing  it. 

A  national  day  of  observance  of  environ- 
mental problems,  analogous  to  the  mass 
demonstrations  on  Vietnam,  is  being  planned 
for  next  spring,  with  Congressional  backing. 

From  Maine  to  Hawaii,  students  are  seiz- 
ing on  the  environmental  Ills  from  water 
pollution  to  the  global  population  problem, 
campaigning  against  them,  and  pitching  in 
to  do  something  about  them. 

"A  ground  swell  of  concern  Is  starting,  on 
everything  from  population  and  food  supply 
to  the  preservation  of  natural  areas,"  com- 
mented Dr.  Edward  Clebsch,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  bouny  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

"I've  been  floored  by  the  intensity  of  their 
actions  and  feelings,"  said  Dr.  Vincent  Arp,  a 
Bureau  of  Standards  physicist  close  to  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  "The  stu- 
dent group  Is  going  like  a  bomb." 

"They  can  see  it,  they  can  feel  it.  they  can 
smell  It.  And  they  think  they  can  change  It," 
said  William  E.  Felling,  a  program  ofBcer 
of  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  contributes 
to  many  conservation  activities. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  fortnight  ago,  a  student 
bloc  stole  the  spotlight  from  1,000  older 
participants  in  a  gubernatorial  environ- 
mental conference.  Last  week  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO,  something 
similar  happened. 

WORDS    and    deeds 

In  Massachusetts  last  week.  Boston  Uni- 
versity students  put  on  a  two-day  campaign 
Of  public  education  in  ecology.  In  Seattle, 
the  University  of  Washington  Committee  on 
The  Environmental  Crisis  was  staging  a 
similar  "learn-ln". 

Words  are  only  the  surface  of  the  iceberg. 
University  of  Minnesota  students,  fresh  from 
a  mock  funeral  demonstration  against  the 
fume-belching  automobile  engine,  were  plan- 
ning to  dump  26.000  cans  on  the  lawn  of  a 
beverage  manufacturer  to  protest  use  of  such 
packaging.  Northwestern  University  students 
were  campaigning  against  a  controversial 
regulatory  proposal  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District,  and  against  the  waste  discharges  of 
u  big  drug  manufacturer. 

At  Stanford  and  the  University  of  Texas, 
law  students  were  researching  new  court- 
room stratagems  against  despollers  of  the 
environment.  University  of  Arizona  students 
In  semlsecrecy,  were  collecting  data  on  the 
fume  emissions  of  copper  smelting  operations, 
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EITORTS    GET    RESTTLTS 

Already  the  student  environmental  front 
can  point  to  many  accomplishments.  Student 
activists  had  significant  roles  in  the  cam- 
paigns to  "save"  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
northern  California  redwoods,  and  to  block 
new  dams  on  the  Colorado  River. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin's  Ecology 
Student  Association  was  active  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  recently  truncated  Project 
Sanguine,  the  Navy's  high-power  communi- 
cations development;  and  provided  impor- 
tant logistical  support  for  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  in  the  months-long  Madison 
hearings  on  DDT. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Cham- 
palgn-Urbana,  Students  for  Environmental 
Control  sailed  forth  in  freezing  weather  10 
days  ago  and  extracted  six  tons  of  refuse 
from  nearby  Boneyard  Creek.  They  persuaded 
city  officials  to  follow  up  the  effort,  and  are 
working  on  a  beautlflcation  plan  for  the 
creek. 

A  University  of  Texas  student  is  launch- 
ing a  state  environmental  newsletter.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  students,  on  their 
own  time,  are  preparing  an  80-page  report 
on  ecological  problems  of  Puget  Sound.  At 
the  California  institute  of  technology,  stu- 
dents organized  an  intercollegiate  summer 
research  project  In  environmental  problems 
that  already  has  attracted  nearly  $100,000 
in  foundation  financing. 

On  some  campuses — Vassar,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  and  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska are  examples — there  are  no  evidences 
of  organized  environmental  concern.  But 
they  are  far  outweighed  by  the  ferment 
elsewhere. 

On  the  University  of  Texas  campus  at 
Austin  there  are  at  least  six  environmental 
groups,  with  Interests  ranging  from  water 
pollution  to  conservation  law.  One  group, 
m  the  College  of  Engineering,  has  filed  58 
formal  complaints  against  the  University  It- 
self for  pollution  of  a  nearby  creek.  At  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  there  are  close  to  two 
dozen  groups,  each  organized  around  a  par- 
ticular cause. 

ACTIOM    IS    KEYNOTE 

Some  groups,  like  Boston  University's 
Ecology  Coalition  have  as  few  as  a  dozen 
members.  Others  have  hundreds.  But  with 
causes  on  every  hand,  mass  membership  and 
parliamentary  formalities  means  less  than  ac- 
tion, which  can  be  initiated  by  a  handful  of 
people.  Then  the  causes  gather  their  own 
following. 

A  few  groups  cherish  the  designation  of 
"radical"  and  are  indirect  offshoots  of  the 
leftist  movements  like  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  and  California's  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party. 

"Capitalism  is  predicated  on  money  and 
growth,  and  when  you're  only  interested  to 
maximize  profits,  you  maximize  pollution. 
We  need  a  system  that  takes  maximum  care 
of  the  earth,"  said  Cliff  Humphrey,  the  32- 
year-old  leader  of  Ecology  Action,  one  of 
several  groupts  at  Berkeley. 

But  generally  the  aura  of  the  environmen- 
tal "new  wave"  is  conservative,  with  coats 
and  ties  as  consplcious  as  beards  and  blue 
Jeans.  "There's  a  role  for  everybody  In 
ecology,"  said  Keith  Lampe,  a  cofounder  of 
the  Ylpple  movement,  who  puts  out  an  en- 
vironment-oriented newsletter  from  Berk- 
eley. "People  with  widely  different  styles  and 
politics  can  talk  to  each  other  with  no  more 
tension  than  a  Presbyterian  talks  with  a 
Methodist." 

FEW    ANARCHISTS 

"I  doubt  if  you'll  find  many  anarchist 
ecologists,"  commented  Steve  Berwick,  a  28- 
year-old  Yale  environmentalist.  "Ecology  Is 
a  system,  and  anarchy  goes  against  that." 

A  typical  group  is  Boston  University's 
Ecology  Action,  whose  75  members  are  led 
by  Bruce  Tlseney.  a  20-year-old  Junior  geol- 
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ogy  major.  Edwardian  rather  than  hippie  in 
appearance,  he  has  a  trimmed  red  beard, 
wlre-rlmmed  spectacles,  and  affects  such  sar- 
torial accoutrements  as  a  blue  plaid  vest  and 
matching  bow-tie,  white  shirt,  and  gold 
watch  and  chain. 

Ecology  Action's  two-day  educational  pro- 
gram last  week  Included  "friendly"  picketing 
of  the  state  capitol,  a  pollution  film  festival, 
pamphleteering  and  lectures,  and  a  mock 
award  of  a  pollution  prize  to  a  local  power 
company.  The  group  has  been  conferring 
with  state  water  pollution  officials  about 
doing  spare  time  "watchdog"  work,  and  is 
planning  to  set  up  dust-catching  devices  to 
monitor  air  pollution. 

There  have,  across  the  country,  been  Inci- 
dents, but  mostly  minor — such  as  the  arrest 
last  month  of  26  University  of  Texas  stu- 
dents who  tried  to  block  the  felling  of  some 
trees  for  a  campus  building  extension. 

LOCAL    ORIENTATION 

Some  of  the  campxis  groups  are  branches 
of  national  organizations  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club  (which  has  Just  installed  a  campus 
coordinator  at  its  San  Francisco  headquar- 
ters) ,  the  Wildlife  Federation,  and  the  newly 
established  Friends  of  the  Earth.  But  most 
of  them  are  spontaneous  local  movements. 
Many  tend  to  shim  the  established  national 
organizations  as  being  dedicated  to  old-line 
"conservation"  rather  than  the  environmen- 
tal crisis.  They  also  feel  the  older  groups  are 
wary  of  "direct  action"  for  fear  of  losing  the 
tax-exempt  status  that  is  their  financial  base. 
Ad  hoc  student  groups  don't  have  this  prob- 
lem. 

"We  don't  want  to  be  labeled  as  'conserva- 
tionists' or  'antipollution'."  said  Wes  Fisher, 
a  26-year-old  ecology  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  "Pollution  and  over- 
population are  like  a  web.  and  pollution  is 
Just  the  symptom." 

The  students  are  employing  the  gamut  of 
communications  and  political-pressure  tech- 
niques— meetings,  lectures,  rallies,  picketing, 
research,  pamphleteering,  letter-writing, 
petitions,  legislative  testimony,  collaboration 
with  public  agencies  and  contacts  with  poli- 
ticians. 

Last  month,  Illinois'  representative  Wil- 
liam Springer,  Republican,  felt  student  heat 
when  conservationists  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  picketed  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
him  because  he  backed  a  controversial  dam 
project. 

IMPETTTS    IS   RECENT 

The  environmental  "new  wave"  gathered 
In  California  as  far  back  as  1966,  when  Berke- 
ley students  staged  a  sitdown  protest  against 
a  freeway  and  Stanford  students  became 
Involved  in  campaigns  for  San  Francisco 
Bay,  the  redwoods,  and  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore. 

But  most  of  the  organizing  is  recent,  and 
is  proceeding  unabated.  A  Boston  University 
group  was  sparked  by  a  recent  Ramparts 
magazine  article  by  Stanford's  Dr.  Paul 
Ehrlich,  the  "population  bomb"  crusader.  San 
Francisco  State  College  students  were  gal- 
vanized by  a  speaker  from  the  Planned  Par- 
enthood organization.  Bob  Hertz,  an  organiz- 
er of  the  University  of  Minnesota's  Students 
for  Environmental  Defense,  said  his  inspira- 
tion came  from  Zen  Buddhism  and  its  empha- 
sis on  the  interrelationship  of  man  and 
nature.  A  student  group  gathering  strength 
at  Ohio  State  was  motivated  by  concern  over 
the  Army  Engineers'  Clear  Creek  Dam  project 
In  southern  Ohio,  which  threatend  to  flood  a 
pristine  natural  area  used  by  science 
students. 

In  more  Instances  than  not,  students  are 
welcoming  faculty  collaboration  and  counsel. 
In  some  places,  faculty  members  have  taken 
the  lead.  At  the  University  of  Arizona  in 
Tucson,  a  philosophy  professor,  David  Yet- 
man,  and  a  recent  law  graduate,  William 
Blsner,  organized   "OA8P '    (Group   Against 
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Smelter  Pollution)  to  do  battle  with  the 
copper  companies.  The  group  now  includes 
students  and  townspeople. 

ACADEMIC   GROWTH 

A  University  of  Illinois  engineering  In- 
structor, Bruce  Hannon,  has  been  a  leader  of 
the  Committee  on  Allerton  Park,  opposing  a 
$70-mllllon  Army  Engineers  dam  project  near 
Decatur.  Students  Joined  in  a  campaign  that 
lead  to  the  University's  commissioning  of  an 
engineering  firm  to  produce  an  alternative 
plan. 

The  environmental  ferment  caused  Ohio 
State  to  establish  a  School  of  Natural  Re- 
sources last  year.  Its  original  involvement 
of  180  has  grown  quickly  to  300.  An  Intro- 
ductory conservation  course  that  had  147 
students  last  fall  had  210  this  fall.  The  col- 
lege's perennial  Biologists  Forum,  which  used 
to  draw  20  persons  to  its  meetings,  has  been 
attracting  hundreds.  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee reports  an  enthtisiastic  reception  for  a 
new  course  in  "Biology  and  Human  Affairs." 
Colby  College  In  Waterville,  Me.,  has  orga- 
nized two  special  seminars  in  January  and 
February  on  pollution  problems  and  conser- 
vation law. 

Students  are  taking  the  initiative  in  some 
environmental  teaching.  At  Stanford,  Jeff 
Bauman,  a  22-year-old  senior  majoring  in 
biology,  this  fall  has  been  attracting  20  to  40 
students  to  an  informal  after-dinner  dormi- 
tory seminar. 

OVERSHADOWING    VIETNAM 

There  are  differing  indications  on  the 
campuses  about  how  soon  environment  may 
overshadow  Vietnam  in  student  interest,  but 
the  trend  Is  evident. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  becoming  disenchanted 
with  the  antiwar  movement,"  said  Boston 
University's  Bruce  Tlffney.  "People  who  are 
frustrated  and  disillusioned  are  starting  to 
turn  to  ecology." 

"I  think  environment  Is  a  bigger  issue  than 
the  war,  and  I  think  people  are  beginning  to 
sense  its  urgency,"  said  Robert  Benner,  a  22- 
year-old  geology  student  in  the  University  ot 
Colorado  conservation  movement. 

"The  country  Is  tired  of  S.D.S.  and  ready  to 
see  someone  like  us  come  to  the  forefront," 
remarked  Alan  Tucker,  a  member  of  Ecology 
Activists  at  San  Francisco  State. 

"Environmental  problems  will  obviously 
replace  other  major  Issues  of  today,"  said 
Terry  Cornelius,  president  of  the  University 
of  Washington's  committee  on  the  environ- 
mental crises.  "This  is  not  Just  a  social  move- 
ment for  Biafra  or  Vietnam,  but  for  every- 
body and  our  closed  system,  Earth." 

"Environment  will  replace  Vietnam  as  a 
major  issue  with  the  students  as  the  Vietnam 
phase-out  proceeds,"  commented  A.  Bruce 
Etherington,  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii's  architecture  department.  "And  It 
will  not  be  Just  a  political  lever  to  be  used 
by  radicals." 

Many  of  the  over-30  environmentalists  see 
the  student  movement  as  the  cataljrst,  if  not 
the  main  driving  force,  that  will  get  environ- 
mental Improvement  rolling,  and  overcome 
the  older  generation's  tacit  resignation  to 
the  status  quo. 

"These  kids  are  really  remarkable  In  their 
understanding  and  maturity,"  said  62-year- 
old  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  the  prominent 
Washington  University  ecologlst  who  has 
been  addressing  many  student  groups. 

Campuses  are  seen  as  representing  a  greatly 
broadened  base  for  the  "conservation  con- 
stituency" needed  to  Jog  bureaucrats  and 
support  the  politicians  through  whom  en- 
vironmental reforms  generally  must  clear." 

Conservation  lawyers  look  to  campuses  for 
the  scientlflc  expertise  vital  in  pressing  en- 
vironmental battles  In  the  courts,  and  for 
the  energy  necessary  to  raise  funds  for  the 
usually  expensive  legal  proceedings. 

Indications  are  that  coming  months  will 
see  the  student  conservation  tide  swelling 
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and  manifesting  Itself  in  an  arresting  variety 
of  ways. 

Already  students  are  looking  forward  to 
the  flrst  "D-Day"  of  the  movement,  next 
April  22 — when  a  nationwide  environmental 
"teach-in,"  being  coordinated  from  the  office 
of  Senator  Gay  lord  Nelson,  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat, is  planned,  to  involve  both  college  cam- 
puses and  commvinltles. 

Given  the  present  rising  pitch  of  Interest, 
some  supporters  think,  it  could  be  a  bigger 
and  more  meaningful  event  than  the  anti- 
Vietnam  demonstrations. 


APARTHEID  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Africa's  unyielding  and  intensified  policy 
of  apartheid  is  an  open  and  continued 
denial  of  the  principles  of  human  equal- 
ity. A  courageous  expose  of  the  effects  of 
the  South  African  system  of  government 
on  both  white  and  black  South  Africans 
Is  contained  in  "Our  Coimtry,  Our  Re- 
sponsibility" by  Duncan  Innes.  Mr. 
Innes  was  president  of  the  National 
Union  of  South  African  Students  during 
1968-69. 

This  essay  presents  responsible  views 
on  a  topic  that  is  important  to  every 
freedom-loving  American.  I  include  it 
herewith: 

Our   Countrt,   Our  Responsibilitt 
(By  Duncan  Innes) 

(Note. — Duncan  Innes  was  President  of 
the  National  Union  of  South  African  Stu- 
dents in  the  year  1968-69. 

(NUSAS  has  long  been  the  most  vocal  of 
South  Africa's  student  bodies.  Student  Rep- 
resentative Councils  are  affiliated  to  the 
Union,  and  its  support  lies  In  the  English- 
language  universities  and  training  colleges 
as  well  as  in  African  and  Indian  colleges. 
Through  these  Student  Councils  NUSAS  rep- 
resents some  25,000  South  African  students 
and  is  the  largest  non-racial  organization  in 
South  Africa.  Until  his  death  in  1967  Chief 
Albert  Lutbull  was  its  Honorary  President. 
For  several  years  NUSAS  has  come  under  In- 
creasingly heavy  pressure  from  the  South 
African  Government  as  well  as  from  the 
Special  Branch,  and  several  of  its  supporters 
have  had  restrictions  Imposed  on  them  or 
rights  withdrawn. 

(For  example,  Mr.  Innes  was  refused  a 
passport  when  he  wished  to  take  up  a  two- 
months  travel  bursary.  Two  Rhodeslan  mem- 
bers— one  of  whom  was  a  Vice  President — 
had  their  residence  privileges  withdrawn, 
and  another  who  qualified  for  both  Rhodesia 
and  South  African  citizenship  was  deprived 
of  the  latter  because  he  had  travelled  to 
Rhodesia  on  a  Rhodeslan  passport.  A  former 
Vice  President  was  placed  under  house  ar- 
rest until  finally  he  decided  to  leave  South 
Africa  on  an  exit  permit,  which  denies  him 
the  right  to  return. 

(This  pamphlet  is  the  text  of  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Innes  at  a  NUSAS  meeting 
earlier  this  year.  We  publish  It  because  it  Is 
a  courageous  expos6  of  the  effects  of  the 
South  African  system  of  government  on  both 
white  and  black  South  Africans.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Some  people  may  wonder  why  I,  as  a  stu- 
dent, have  chosen  a  topic  such  as  this  for 
my  talk  today;  these  people  may  ask  why  as 
students  we  are  concerning  ourselves  with 
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our  country  and  not  concentrating  on  our 
studies. 

To  these  people  I  would  say  that  I  believe 
firmly  that  a  university  can  only  reflect  the 
aspirations  of  the  society  in  which  it  exists, 
and  thus  to  study  the  one  without  the  other 
is  to  do  only  half  the  Job.  Each  one  of  us 
here  will  shortly  be  leaving  our  university 
to  take  our  places  in  our  society,  and  it  Is, 
therefore.  Imperative  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  state  and  health  of  that  society.  Further- 
more, with  the  present  political  trend  In 
South  Africa,  students  stand  clearly  in  the 
political  spectrum  of  our  society  and  so  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  society  In  which 
they  operate  is  essential. 

But  first  let  us  analyse  briefly  our  own 
position — the  position  of  the  student  In 
South  Africa.  For  example,  how  many  stu- 
dents are  there  studying  at  universities  In 
our  country? 

In  1968  there  were  74,330  enrolled  students. 
Of  these  students  the  racial  breakdown  was 
as  follows : 

Whites 65,745 

African  1,630 

Asiatic 3,219 

Coloured 3,836 

Total,  nonwbites 8,685 

This  means  that  of  the  total  percentage  of 
students  studying  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  South  Africa  only  11.6  per  cent 
were  non-white,  and  of  that  percentage  3 
per  cent  were  Africans. 

Why  is  the  rate  of  education  of  the  non- 
White  and  particularly  the  African  so  low? 
The  Government  submits  again  and  again 
that  it  is  doing  all  It  can  to  Increase  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  non-White.  They 
point  to  the  establishment  of  the  University 
College  of  Zululand,  of  the  University  College 
of  the  North,  of  the  University  College  of  the 
Western  Cape,  and  they  cry,  "look  what  we 
are  doing  for  the  non-White!"  And  Indeed, 
giving  credit  where  credit  is  due,  we  will 
admit  that  the  establishment  of  3  non- White 
colleges,  which  are  now  almost  fully-fledged 
universities  is  a  flne  record.  But  when  we 
study  the  enrollment  figures  at  some  non- 
Wblte  Institutions  we  see  that: 


Student  enrollment 

University  coll«(« 

1960 

196> 

IncrMM 

Zululand 

Western  Cape 

FortHaje 

41 
161 
360 

3tt 

669 
451 

327 

SOI 

SI 

These  figures  we  feel  do  not  denote  great 
progress,  but  giving  the  Government  the 
beneflt  of  the  doubt,  we  presume  that  uni- 
versities simply  grow  slowly,  so  we  look  at 
the  White  universities  to  see  how  they  have  ' 
increased  their  enrollment  in  the  same  eight 
years. 


University 


incfvas* 
byl96t 


N»««l ^- 2.008 

Witwitersrand 3.  061 

Cape  Town,.. z'o58 

Potchelstroom 1547 

Pretoria 4  103 

Stellenbostii 2,735 


It  would  seem  that,  from  these  flgtires.  the 
Government  Is  doing  all  it  can  to  Improve 
the  opportunities  for  Whites  to  get  a  uni- 
versity education  while  neglecting  the  non- 
Whites  almost  entirely. 

But  Mr.  Harry  Lewis,  newly-appointed  Na- 
tionalist Party  MP,  tells  us  that  this  Is  not 
so.  Almost  confldentially  he  gives  us  the 
reasons.  "Xoxx  see",  he  says,  "the  Black  man 
unfortunlftely   Just   Isn't   up   to   university 
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standing.  He  can't  absorb  all  that  knowledge, 
poor  chap.  JvaX  look  at  the  school  failure 
rates",  be  tells  us.  So  like  good  South  Afri- 
cans, we  look  at  the  figures.  We  see  that  of 
all  African  children  of  school-going  age,  78 
per  cent  are  attending  schools.  This,  we  agree, 
is  impressive. 

We  see  that  in  Sub  A  there  are  580,533 
African  children.  But  by  the  time  we  reach 
Matrlc  we  see  that  there  are  only  3,075. 

We  look  at  the  overall  picture  and  we  see 
that  out  of  an  African  population  of  12,750,- 
000  in  1967  only  17.49  per  cent  were  at  school. 
That  is  2  milUon  children.  Of  these  2  million 
over  1  million,  or  more  than  half,  are  in  Sub 
A,  Sub  B,  Standard  1  and  Standard  2.  Why 
do  so  many  African  children  fall  to  get  any 
further? 

The  answer  Is  very  simple,  Government 
sources  inform  us.  They  Just  cannot  keep  up. 
They  Just  do  not  have  the  brain-power  to 
match  us  Whites.  But  what  the  Government 
doesn't  tell  us  Is  that  the  ratio  in  these 
classes  is  1  teacher  to  58.8  children.  What 
we  are  not  told  is  that  the  reasons  why  there 
are  more  children  per  teacher  this  year  than 
there  were  last  year  is  because  an  African 
teacher  gets  paid  less  than  half  the  salary  of 
a  White  teacher  with  equal  qualifications. 
The  Government  does  not  tell  us  that  a  non- 
White  artisan  with  a  Junior  Certificate  can 
get  a  larger  salary  than  a  teacher  with  a  Sen- 
ior Certificate  and  2  years'  training.  For  the 
non-White,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  is  the  in- 
centive to  teach?  This  is  why  last  year  there 
were  1,760  teaching  vacancies  among  non- 
Whites. 

Our  helpful  Government  sources  forget  to 
tell  us  that  although  books  are  free  at  Gov- 
ernment Schools  for  White  children.  non- 
White  children  have  to  pay  for  theirs;  and 
that  the  parents  of  most  of  these  youngsters 
live  In  abject  poverty  so  that  they  Just  can- 
not afford  to  let  their  children  go  on  educat- 
ing themselves.  They  have  to  go  out  and  work 
or  the  family  vrlll  starve. 

Thus,  although  the  Minister  of  Bantu 
Education  can  proudly  claim  that  78  per  cent 
of  African  children  receive  schooling,  he  for- 
gets to  mention  that  less  than  30  per  cent  ever 
get  over  Standard  2  and  in  fact  that  only 
0.08  per  cent  reach  Matrlc. 

If,  despite  all  these  facts  and  figures,  our 
learned  Government  source  still  tries  to  tell 
us  that  the  Government  is  doing  all  It  can 
for  non-White  education  In  South  Africa, 
then  we  must  ask  one  last  question.  How 
much  money  per  pupil  Is  spent  on  education? 

In  1960,  which  was  the  last  time  the  Gov- 
ernment Issued  these  comparative  figures: 

R144,67  was  spent  per  White  child. 

R59.13  was  spent  per  Coloured  child. 

R12.46  was  spent  per  African  child. 

The  education  of  the  non- White,  and  par- 
ticularly the  African,  In  South  Africa  Is  a 
myth  and  a  lie.  It  is  something  the  Govern- 
ment can  proudly  point  to  when  It  Is  ques- 
tioned In  the  United  Nations,  but  when  one 
delves  into  the  intricate  cobwebs  of  half- 
truths  one  is  confronted  with  the  painful 
fact:  the  Government  does  no  want  to  edu- 
cate the  Black  man. 

Thoee  who  do  manage  an  education,  those 
who  gain  Matrlc,  those  who  go  on  to  get 
degrees  and  to  become  doctors  are  men  and 
women  whose  courage  and  determination  It 
is  not  easy  to  match.  Like  the  medical  stu- 
dent, who  this  year  applied  for  a  NXJSAS 
scholarship:  he  had  Just  completed  his  2nd 
year;  he  had  obtained  2  second  class  passes — 
a  truly  remarkable  achievement.  I  asked  him 
where  he  lived.  He  said  he  shared  a  one-room 
shack  with  a  friend.  Wasn't  it  awkward,  1 
asked.  If  one  of  them  wanted  to  work  at 
night  and  the  other  wanted  to  sleep  with  a 
light  shining  in  the  rocon?  There  was  no 
light,  he  said,  they  bad  no  electricity.  But 
how  do  you  work  at  ni^t,  I  asked?  By  can- 
dle-light, he  said. 

But  now,  we  should  ask  ourselves  why 
should  the  Government  not  wish  to  do  all  It 
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can  to  educate  the  African  and  thus  enable 
him  to  raise  bis  own  standard  of  living? 
Svuwly,  we  would  expect  any  rational  govern- 
ment to  plough  as  much  money  as  possible 
Into  the  education  of  the  poor  so  that  in  this 
way  the  poor  may  be  better  equipped  to  enter 
new  and  better  Jobs,  thus  earn  larger  salaries, 
raise  healthier,  better-educated  families,  and 
surely  In  this  way,  with  more  and  more  edu- 
cated men  and  women  entering  our  profes- 
sions our  whole  society  would  be  enriched 
and  would  (Hroeper  economically.  But  this  is 
not  the  p>olicy  of  our  present  Government 
and  to  understand  why,  we  must  look  at  the 
whole  political  sltuaticui. 

THE    HOAX    OF    SEPARATE    NATIONS 

The  policy  of  South  Africa  at  the  moment 
Is  one  where  the  White  groiip  has  economic 
and  political  control  of  the  country,  and  they 
do  not  intend  to  let  It  go. 

Now  the  question  arises,  if  the  White  group 
who  have  this  power,  do  not  Intend  to  lose  it, 
what  are  they  going  to  do  with  ihe  majority 
of  the  people?  The  White  group  feels  that 
whatever  it  does  with  these  pec^le  it  must 
ensure  three  things:  firstly,  that  the  policy 
has  some  form  of  moral  Justification;  sec- 
ondly, that  it  is  economically  sound;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  won't  Involve  any  loes  o< 
power  for  the  Whites.  And  with  thoee  three 
alms  in  mind,  the  late  Dr.  Verwoerd  produced 
the  doctrine  of  separate  nations. 

Dr.  Verwoerd  said  we  will  give  the  Africans 
their  own  nations  in  which  they  can  have 
full  rights  of  citizenship.  But  obviously  since 
we,  the  Whites,  have  already  developed  cer- 
tain sections  of  South  Africa  for  ourselves, 
we  will  give  the  Africans  those  sections  that 
are  still  largely  under-developed  so  that  they 
can  develop  thoee  sections  for  themselves. 

Of  course  those  sections  that  are  still 
under-developed  only  amount  to  13  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  space  of  South  Africa,  but 
after  all  there  are  only  16  million  of  them 
and  4  million  of  us,  he  said.  And  anyway, 
we  can't  be  expected  to  give  up  what  we  have 
developed. 

But,  said  his  critics,  what  will  happen 
when  these  Black  nations  develop  and  grow 
economically  and  politically  powerful?  Won't 
they  be  a  threat  to  us?  I  think  Dr.  Verwoerd 
Just  smiled.  Because  he  knew  it  was  all  a 
mammoth  hoax. 

Dr.  Verwoerd  knew  that  the  Bantustans 
were  agriculturally  semi-impoverished,  in- 
dustrially useless  and  economically  unable  to 
pay  for  themselves.  He  luiew  that  the  Ban- 
tustans could  never  ever  hope  to  absorb  all 
the  Africans  In  the  Republic.  There  could 
never  be  enough  work.  He  said,  and  Mr. 
Vorster  says,  that  the  Africans  will  gradu- 
ally return  to  the  Bantustans  as  they  develop 
and  the  need  for  more  workers  grows. 

RBALrrlES  OP  A  BANTDSTAN 

But  let  us  look  at  the  Government's  biggest 
showcase,  the  Bantustan  which  has  already 
survived  5  years  of  so-called  self-govern- 
ment— the  Transkei. 

The  Transkei  consists  of  16,000  square 
miles.  It  has  an  African  population  of  1.4 
million.  Thirteen  years  after  the  Tomlinson 
Report — which  was  the  first  blueprint  from 
which  Dr.  Verwoerd  worked — 13  years  after 
this  report  claimed  that  in  25-30  years  the 
Transkei  would  be  able  to  support  10  mil- 
lion Africans,  we  find  that  it  cannot  even 
support  1.4  million.  There  are  3  factories  in 
the  Transkei  and  they  employ  less  than  2,000 
Africans.  There  are  only  32,700  Africans  em- 
ployed in  the  Transkei  and  in  another  12-17 
years,  according  to  the  Tomlinson  Report, 
employment  must  be  found  for  10  million. 
Today  we  learn  that  the  Tomlinson  Report 
is  inaccurate.  By  the  year  2000  there  will  be 
0  million  more  Africans  in  South  Africa  than 
the  Report  bargained  for. 

But.  we  ask.  what  happens  to  those  Afri- 
cans who  cannot  find  work  in  the  Transkei 
and  the  other  homelands?  They  return  to 
the  Republic  as  migrant  labourers. 
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And  so  now  we  can  see  how  the  great 
scheme  really  works.  The  homelands  can 
never  become  economically  self-sufficient. 

Last  year  the  Transkei  bad  a  total  budget 
of  R20  million.  From  its  own  sources,  the 
Transkei  raised  R4.5  million.  The  balance 
comes  from  our  generous  Government.  I  am 
sure  that  should  Chief  Mantanzlma  ever 
wish  to  do  anything  with  which  Pretoria 
were  dissatisfied,  Pretoria  might  discover 
that  there  were  certain  difflcultles  Involved 
in  handing  over  the  R15.5  million  so  neces- 
sary for  the  Transkel's  very  survival. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Bantustans.  because 
they  can  never  be  economically  self-suffi- 
cient, can  never  be  politically  independent. 
And,  although  they  can  have  all  the  trap- 
pings of  independence,  such  as  a  Prime  Min- 
ister, a  Cabinet  and  elections,  they  will  never 
be  able  to  acquire  such  natural  rights  of  any 
nation,  as  for  example  an  army,  even  for  self- 
defence.  As  long  as  the  Bantustans  rely  on 
the  South  African  Government  for  their 
funds — which  they  must  forever  do — they 
can  never  support  themselves,  and  therefore, 
they  will  never  be  politically  independent. 
Thus,  the  Whites'  third  aim,  that  they  should 
lose  none  of  their  power  Is  realised,  while 
their  first  aim  that  their  policy  should  also 
have  a  seemingly  moral  Justification  is  the- 
oretically realised  to  the  lazy  or  indoctri- 
nated thinker — for  "one  day",  we  are  told — 
not  in  his  life-time,  Mr.  Vorster  tell  us— 
but  one  day,  these  nations  will  be  free. 

And,  of  course,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
policy  must  be  economically  sound  too, 
which  was,  you  will  recall,  our  second  re- 
quirement. So  we  have  an  African  population 
unable  to  find  work  in  the  homelands  drift- 
ing back  into  the  Republic  and  supplying  a 
constant  labour  force  for  our  mines  and  fac- 
tories. And  they  will  go  on  doing  this  be- 
cause they  need  work  for  food  and  we  will 
go  on  receiving  cheap  labour  and  our  econ- 
omy will  grow  and  grow  and  requirement 
number  two  has  been  met.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  allow  these  men  to  bring  their  wives 
and  children  because  we  do  not  need  them  to 
work,  and  if  these  men  grumble  about  poor 
wages  we  .simply  sack  them  because  our  sys- 
tem is  so  sound  that  we  know  that  there  are 
millions  more  who  are  so  hungry  that  ttiey 
will  work  for  any  amount  of  money,  no  mat- 
ter how  small. 

THK    OUTCOME    OF    APARTHEm 

Apartheid  presents  a  depressing  picture.  It 
is  a  picture  of  a  cunning  system  that  is  so 
evil  and  so  selfish  that  one  wonders  that  hu- 
man beings  could  ever  have  evolved  It. 

It  is  a  system  that  forces  over  600,000  peo- 
ple in  Soweto,  an  African  township  in  Jo- 
hannesburg, to  live  In  70,000  houses.  That  is, 
according  to  the  official  Government  figures, 
fl  people  per  3 -roomed  house. 

It  Is  a  system  which  orders  33,000  Coloured 
people  to  be  evicted  from  their  homes  in 
District  6  at  a  time  when  there  Is  already  a 
shortage  of  30,000  Coloured  homes  in  the 
Cape  Peninsula  alone — at  a  time  when  15,000 
Coloured  people  In  the  Cape  are  waiting  for 
homes  and  66,000  are  Inadequately  housed. 
These  are  official  Government  figures. 

It  is  a  system  which  evicts  these  people 
from  their  homes  because,  in  the  words  of 
the  Minister  of  Community  Development. 
Mr.  Blaar  Coetzee.  he  "wants  it  for  a  White 
luxury  area". 

It  is  a  system  which  causes  a  man  to  say, 
"I  do  not  weep  for  the  non-White;  I  weep 
for  the  White". 

It  is  a  system  which  allows  the  homes  of 
170  Coloured  people  to  be  bulldozed  down 
and  then  leaves  them  sitting  for  two  weeks 
on  the  roadside  .  .  .  without  shelter.  A  90- 
year-old  man  and  a  2-month-old  baby,  we 
read,  shared  a  ditch. 

It  is  a  system  which  enables  the  homes 
of  1,746  Coloured  people,  to  be  bought  by 
the  Government  and  resold  to  Whites,  with 
the  Government  graining  a  total  profit  of 
R6.8  million — and  this  after  official  Govern- 
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ment  sources  inform  us  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  Coloured  people  are  poverty-stricken. 

It  is  a  system  that  allows  in  one  year  for 
12,000  cases  of  malnutrition  diseases  among 
African  babies,  700  among  Coloured  babies 
and  9  among  Whites.  According  to  popula- 
tion ratios,  these  figures  should  be  Whites  9, 
Coloureds  4  and  Africans  36. 

It  is  a  system  that  allows  50  per  cent  of 
all  African  children  born  aUve  to  die  before 
they  reach  their  5th  birthday. 

It  is  a  system  which  allows  the  Minister  of 
Community  Development  to  stand  up  and 
say  that  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  must 
branch  out  willingly  from  Commerce  or  the 
Government  will  force  them  out.  "They  must 
branch  out  into  other  occupations",  he  said, 
"and  become  clerks,  roadworkers  and  fitters 
and  turners.  This  will  be  done",  he  con- 
cluded, "not  only  in  the  interests  of  South 
Africa,  but  also  in  the  Interests  of  the  Indian 
community." 

UMEHUX  AND    STINKWATER 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  mass  removals  of 
Africans  from  White  areas  which  has  caused 
the  horrors  of  Limehlll  and  Stlnkwater.  This 
is  a  description  of  a  Government  resettle- 
ment camp.  Stlnkwater,  which  lies  35  miles 
from  Pretoria,  and  into  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  forced  thousands  of  Africans  to 
move.  It  is  written  by  one  who  was  there, 
and  it  appeared  in  the  Rand  Daily  Mail: 

"It  consists  of  corrugated  iron  shacks,  mud 
huts  an'd  wooden  houses.  Hundreds  of  the 
slum  dwellers  have  been  Infected  with  a 
scoiirge  of  skin  diseases.  Scores  of  children 
had  bloodshot  eyes  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
charge of  tears.  A  medical  practitioner  said 
the  children  were  showing  symptoms  of 
trachoma,  which  could  lead  to  blindness. 
Other  children  had  their  heads  covered  with 
ringworm.  S<Mne  of  them  found  it  difficult 
to  play  because  of  swollen  limbs." 

But  in  case  you  are  feeling  depressed,  do 
not  worry,  because  the  report  noted  that 
"there  is  1  niirse  in  the  area,"  and  as  far  as 
sanitation  goes,  "a  borehole  is  open  for  4 
hours  a  day." 

But  what  did  this  place  look  like,  we  won- 
der, when  the  Department  of  Bantu  Admin- 
istration and  Development  forced  these  peo- 
ple to  move  there  and  said  "this  is  your 
homeland"?  We  do  not  know  what  it  looked 
like  then,  but  6  months  after  these  people 
had  been  there  in  the  middle  of  winter,  we 
know  what  it  looked  like.  There  were  no 
schools,  no  stores  and  no  clinic.  The  pec^le 
lived  In  tents.  There  was  one  hand  pump  for 
water  which  was  used  by  over  400  people. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  present  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  too,  and  3  months 
later  there  had  been  improvements.  There 
was  half  a  school,  an  old  shack  for  a  store,  a 
motor-driven  pump,  but  still  no  clinic.  That 
Is  progress. 

Most  of  the  men  who  live  at  Stlnkwater 
work  in  the  cities  during  the  week,  and  only 
come  home  to  see  their  families  over  the 
weekend.  Those  who  do  come  home  every 
day  arrive  home  by  bus  at  9  p.m.  and  have 
to  be  up  at  3  ajn.  to  catch  the  bus  to  the 
city  at  4  a.m.  The  bus  fare  is  45  cents  per  day 
single  and  R4.40  a  month.  In  addition,  money 
is.  of  course,  needed  for  clothes  and  food. 
There  are  no  toilets  provided  at  all. 

Then  there  is  Limehlll,  where  many  people 
have  died.  In  October  of  last  year  an  epidemic 
broke  out  there,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Minister  of  Health,  Dr.  Carel  de  Wet.  asking 
for  an  Inquiry  as  typhoid  was  suspected. 

On  December  10th,  the  Minister  Issued  a 
statement  saying  conditions  at  Limehlll  were 
normal.  In  only  3  months,  from  September 
to  December,  out  of  a  population  of  6.000 
only  19  people  had  died. 

On  December  21st,  Archbishop  Hurley 
visited  the  area  and  claimed  that  he  had  evi- 
dence that  between  October  1st  and  Decem- 
ber 10th  at  least  45  people  had  died.  He  in- 
formed the  Minister  of  Health.  The  Minister 
then  Issued  a  statement  admitting  that  In  5 
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months  73  people  had  died,  but  this,  he  said, 
was  also  normal.  If  19  deaths  in  3  months 
is  normal,  and  73  deaths  in  5  months  is  also 
normal,  I  shudder  to  think  what  the  Minister 
would  regard  as  abnormal. 

At  this  stage  dozens  of  pressmen  were  con- 
verging on  the  area  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  The  Minister  was  quick  to  slap  a 
ban  on  any  pressmen  visiting  the  area.  But 
he  could  not  stop  members  of  Parliament  go- 
ing there,  and  he  could  not  stop  doctors  going 
there. 

Eventually,  after  35  deaths  had  occurred 
in  2  weeks,  the  State  ordered  innoculations 
and  set  up  medical  "checkpoints".  The  Natal 
Regional  Director  for  State  Health  issued  the 
following  statement:  "We  have  established 
contact  with  the  disease.  The  picture  is  not 
entirely  clear,  but  it  Is  apparently  the  result 
of  insanitary  conditions."  A  spokesman  for 
the  State  Health  Department  said  that  be- 
tween 15-20  per  cent  of  the  children  at 
Limehlll  have  contracted  gastro-enterltls  and 
the  disease  was  spreading  to  adults.  But  he 
added  "this  Is  quite  normal  at  this  time  of 
year  because  of  the  heat  and  the  files". 

What  really  happened  at  Limehlll,  we  will 
probably  never  know,  for  while  people  died, 
the  Government  banned  the  Press  from  going 
there;  while  people  died  the  priests  who  tried 
to  save  them  were  interrogated  again  and 
again  by  the  Special  Branch;  and  while  peo- 
ple died,  White  South  Africa  went  about  Its 
business. 

What  we  do  have,  though,  is  the  report  of 
four  doctors  who  did  voluntary  medical  work 
in  the  area  before  the  Government  went  In 
and  who  delivered  a  "factual  account"  of 
their  findings. 

Between  December  28th  and  January  19th, 
760  patients  attended  one  clinic.  The  size  of 
the  community  which  that  clinic  served  was 
2,000.  Among  the  cases  examined  were:  diar- 
rhoea and  vomiting  (68),  suspected  typhoid 
(4),  confirmed  typhoid  (8 — 1  death),  pneu- 
monia (9 — 2  deaths),  tonsllltls  (19),  otitis 
media  (8),  eye  infections  (21),  salpingitis 
(3),  cystitis  (43),  pellagra  (53),  kwashiorkor 
(28),  vitamin  deficiency  disease  (20),  scurvy 
(8),  rickets  (3),  scabies  (27),  worm  infesta- 
tion (7),  and  suspected  TB  (5). 

Fifteen  of  these  patients  were  pregnant. 
What,  we  might  ask.  would  have  happened 
to  those  people  If  doctors  had  not  voluntarily 
gone  there  to  treat  them? 

One  of  the  diseases  mentioned  was  typhoid. 
Of  this  disease  the  doctors  say  "it  spreads  in 
conditions  of  poor  hygiene  ...  In  a  normal, 
healthy  community  the  acceptable  Incidence 
of  typhoid  Is  nil.  Thus  in  a  community  the 
size  of  Limehlll,  8  confirmed  and  4  suspected 
cases  would  in  any  medical  sense  be  called 
very  serious." 

"Diarrhea,"  the  doctors  say,  "was  the 
commonest  reason  for  consulting  us.  Just 
over  50  per  cent  of  all  patients  who  came  had 
these  complaints.  It  is  most  serious  in  babies 
and  young  children  who  form  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  cases.  Sudden  deterioration 
and  death  may  occur  within  hours." 

The  doctors  continue:  "From  the  disease 
we  saw,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  were  inadequate." 
They  conclude:  "We  understand  that  the 
men  are,  to  a  large  extent  in  other  areas.  We 
would  Indicate  that  this  is  unsatisfactory 
and  a  further  factor  in  continuing  the  vi- 
c'ous  cvcle  of  disease,  poverty,  ignorance, 
disease." 

This  report  was  published  before  the  Lime- 
hlll debate  began  in  Parliament.  Let  us  see 
what  occurred  there.  Dr.  de  Wet  said  that  In 
one  year  there  were  18  cases  of  typhoid  and 
asked  what  was  so  abnormal  about  that.  He 
went  on  to  criticise  the  United  Party,  the 
Press  and  all  those  who  had  attacked  Lime- 
hill  as  being  "enemies  of  South  Africa".  Blaar 
Coetzee,  replying  to  a  barrage  of  Opposition 
questions,  asked:  "Does  the  UP.  want  caviar 
for  the  people  of  Limehlll?"  Another  Govern- 
ment spokesman,  amid  roars  of  Nationalist 
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laughter,  said  that  he  thought  everyone  was 
making  a  mountain  out  of  a  Limehlll. 

But  not  all  Nationalist  comments  were 
sickly  witticisms.  Sometimes  they  tried  to 
defend  it.  There  are  2  ambulances  available 
which  come  in  from  outside,  they  cried,  and 
a  district  surgeon  visits  the  clinic  once  a 
week,  and  there  is  one  district  nurse  on  duty 
all  the  time.  When  their  critics  said  there 
were  6,000-8,000  people  there  spread  over 
many  miles  with  no  proper  toilet  facilities, 
only  a  pit  system,  and  not  one  house,  Gov- 
ernment MP's  claimed  that  these  conditions 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  there 
have  done  nothing  about  them.  They  bad, 
after  all,  been  supplied  with  tents  and  equip- 
ment to  dig  pit  latrines  when  they  were 
originally  dumiied  there.  It  was  Dr.  Radford, 
the  United  Party  MP  who  pointed  out  that 
there  were  no  men  there — they  were  working 
in  the  cities.  "Surely",  he  said,  "you  do  not 
expect  women  with  babies  on  their  backs  to 
dig  20-ft.  latrines  in  the  hard  soil  of  North- 
em  Natal? 

Dr.  Radford  went  on  to  say  that  of  the 
many  cemeteries  in  the  area,  he  had  only 
visited  2,  and  he  had  counted  40  graves,  not 
19  as  the  Minister  bad  said.  He  had  been 
shown  750  medical  cards  of  children  suffering 
from  gastro-enteritis.  And  amid  Jeers  and  cat- 
calls from  Government  benches,  he  added: 
"And  if  you  want  the  names  on  the  graves, 
I  will  show  them  to  you." 

And  so  the  tragedy  of  Limehlll  was  laughed 
out  of  Parliament  and  the  Minister  of  Health 
refused  to  set  up  a  commission  to  Investigate 
it.  We  will  never  know  how  many  people  died 
there.  Some  people  say  they  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  graves:  the  Minister  has  only  seen 
19.  We  will  probably  never  know  how  many 
hundreds  of  other  Llmehllls  have  occurred, 
are  occurring,  and  are  going  to  occur.  Per- 
haps it  is  Just  as  well,  for  as  the  Nationalist 
Party  newspaper.  Die  TTansvaler  so  aptly 
put  it : 

"Limehlll  was  never  presented  as  a  Utopia 
to  the  thousands  of  outcasts  who  were 
shifted  there,  although  it  undoubtedly  must 
have  seemed  like  one  to  many  of  them.  The 
area  offers  reasonable  living  conditions  and 
the  residents  are  happy  because  their  living 
conditions  there  are  Infinitely  better  than 
the  places  they  come  from." 

Yes,  It  is  true,  the  residents  are  happy. 
Their  happiness  is  the  eternal  stillness  of 
the  grave.  But  their  passing  was  not  a  happy 
one,  their  last  desperate  agonies  were  not 
happy,  and  their  deaths  have  labelled  South 
Africa  with  a  terrible  guilt. 

The  guilt  for  thoee  deaths  Ilea  with  the 
Nationalists  who  Jeered  and  lied  to  smother 
the  truth.  The  guilt  lies  with  the  public  that 
didnt  care.  The  guilt  for  those  deaths  lies 
with  you  and  I  who  read  the  newspaper 
reports,  shook  our  heads  in  horror,  and  then 
threw  the  newspaper  aside.  The  guilt,  fellow- 
students.  Is  ours,  because  we  have  done 
nothing. 

I  have  touched  very  lightly  on  the  topic 
of  apartheid.  I  have  revealed  certain  horrors 
and  certain  injustices,  but  I  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.  Beneath  the  surface 
lie  a  million  further  tragedies,  human  trag- 
edies all  of  them.  Tragedies  of  discrimina- 
tion, of  despair,  of  selfishness. 

The  tragedies  of  over  12  million  Africans 
who  must  carry  passes  with  them  like  dog 
licenses  for  fear  that  they,  like  dogs,  will  be 
impwunded.  The  tragedies  of  72.936  Africans 
who  have  been  uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  forced  into  barren  resettlement  areas. 
The  tragedies  of  92.5  per  cent  of  an  Indian 
group  of  99.000  who  have  been  affected  by 
Group  Areas.  And  these  are  Just  the  facts 
and  figures.  They  are  statistics.  Government 
official  statistics,  and  they  cannot  tell  of  the 
many  other  horrors  that  are  caused  by  this 
system. 

They  cannot  tell  the  terrible  barm  that 
malnutrition  does  to  the  mind  and  body; 
they  cannot  tell  of  the  destruction  of  mlnda 
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and  personalities  which  the  horrots  of  Llme- 
hlll  perpetrate,  they  can  only  record  the 
deaths.  It  Is  impoasible  to  estimate  the 
drunkenness,  the  poverty,  the  prostitution, 
and  other  vices  which  this  system  forces  onto 
the  people  who  are  subjected  to  It.  Our  only 
knowledge  that  this  sort  of  thing  occurs  Is 
when  we  see  the  battered  tramp  In  rags 
staggering  drunkenly  down  our  dirty  streets 
only  to  be  hurled  brutally  Into  the  back  of 
a  waiting  van.  And  then  the  reaction  of  the 
White  population  Is  as  certain  as  ever:  "You 
wouldn't  want  your  daughter  to  marry  one  of 
those,  would  you?" 

This  is  a  story  of  a  people  with  no  rights 
and  no  future.  This  Is  the  story  of  South 
Africa  today.  Behind  this  lamentable  story 
Ues  a  quiet  pbUosophy:  a  philosophy  which 
the  rulers  of  our  land  have  nurtured  and 
long  cherished.  It  Is  the  philosophy  which 
today  steers  South  Africa  on  Its  present 
course.  It  Is  the  philosophy  which  has  en- 
trenched Itself  la  our  society,  our  heritage, 
our  way  of  life.  For  the  last  15  years  young 
South  Africans  have  been  subjected  to 
Christian  National  Education,  which  per- 
vades our  school  textbooks  and  governs  the 
order  of  our  thinking. 

But  what  Is  it?  What  is  this  Christian 
Nationalism? 

I  could  not  define  It  better  than  did  our 
own  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  B.  J.  Vorster,  when 
after  he  had  been  appointed  a  general  in 
the  Ossewa  Brand  wag  in  1942,  he  said: 

"We  stand  for  Christian  Nationalism  which 
Is  an  ally  of  National  Socialism.  You  can  call 
this  anti-democratic  principle  dictatorship 
If  you  wish.  In  lUly  it  is  called  Fascism,  in 
Gernaany,  German  National  Socialism  (or 
Nazism),  and  In  South  Africa  Christian  Na- 
tionalism.' 

THX    STtlDENT    ROLB 

South  Africa  is  our  country  and  our  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  are  concerned  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country,  as  I  am  because  I  do  not 
believe  she  has  a  secure  future,  then  we  must 
ask  ourselves  what  we  can  do  for  our  country 
and  for  our  future.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
what  we,  as  students,  as  tomorrow's  leaders, 
can  do.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  NUSAS 
can  do. 

This  is  a  quesUon  which  NUSAS  leaders 
have  asked  themselves  for  many  years.  Some 
of  their  answers  have  not,  I  feel,  been  either 
sensible  or  realistic.  One  such  answer  was 
the  one  which  the  President  gav  Ave  years 
ago.  In  1964  Jonty  Driver,  Speaking  of  NUSAS, 
Bald,  "To  be  brutally  frank  and  utterly  hon- 
est. NUSAS  is  a  front  for  the  liberation  move- 
ment in  South  Africa."  Speaking  in  1969,  I 
must  say  to  you  that  to  be  brutally  frank 
and  utterly  honest,  Jonty  Driver  was  talk- 
ing nonsense.  NUSAS  is  not  and  cannot  be 
any  sort  of  subversive  organisation,  nor  can 
we  house  or  protect  subversives.  We  are  a  na- 
tional students'  union  and  we  must  remem- 
ber this.  This  Is  all  we  are  and  this  is  all  we 
can  claim  to  be.  The  duty  of  a  national  stu- 
dents' union  must  be  to  reflect  the  views  of 
the  students  it  represents  and  to  carry  out 
such  functions  as  the  students  wish  it  to 
carry  out.  This  is  all  we  can  do. 

At  the  same  time  the  views  of  these  stu- 
dents will  give  the  national  body  certain 
principles  and  a  certain  basic  policy.  That 
policy  we  might  refer  to  in  South  Africa  as 
our  social  conscience.  That  basic  policy  or 
guide  has  already  been  discussed,  agreed 
upon,  and  accepted  by  the  students  within 
NUSAS.  It  is  the  Internationally  acclaimed 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a 
document  signed  by  all  the  countries  In  the 
world  except  eight— South  Africa,  Portugal 
and  some  countries  of  the  Communist  Bloc. 
Not  imexpectedly  then,  the  basic  thoughts 
of  the  Declaration  stand  directly  opposed  to 
the  pollclee  of  the  Government  at  present. 

Our  role  then,  as  I  see  it,  the  role  of 
NUSAS,  the  role  of  South  African  students. 
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Is  to  hold  our  basic  policy  before  us  as  an 
Ideal  and  to  work  with  all  otir  strength  for 
the  Implementation  (tf  that  Ideal.  Otir  role 
must  be  to  point  out  the  injustice  of  our 
society.  This  is  our  duty,  to  do  both  as  citi- 
zens of  South  Africa  and  as  members  of  the 
commxmity  of  mankind.  Let  the  South  Afri- 
can people  never  be  able  to  say,  as  the  Ger- 
man people  said  after  they  had  seen  the 
mangled  horrors  of  Auschwitz  and  Buchen- 
wald,  "We  did  not  know  this  was  happen- 
ing." In  10  years'  time,  let  this  not  be  the 
pathetic  cry  of  White  South  Africa.  We 
know!  We  are  aware  of  what  is  happening!  It 
is  our  duty  to  make  South  Africa  aware  of 
what  we  know. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  all 
is  peaceful  in  South  Africa.  Let  them  re- 
member the  thousands  of  banned  men  and 
women,  who  lead  twilight  existences  in  our 
land. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  the 
African  Is  happy  in  South  Africa.  Let  them 
remember  Sharpeville. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  the 
African  is  well-treated  in  South  Africa.  Let 
them  look  to  the  fllth  of  the  African 
locations. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  South 
Africa  is  a  sunny,  healthy  land.  Let  them 
look  to  the  dead  In  Llmehill. 

And  when  they  say  to  us,  as  they  will: 
Why  do  you  point  out  these  things?  Are 
you  a  Communist?  Are  you  a  Leftist?  Are 
you  an  enemy  of  South  Africa?  Then  reply 
to  them  that  you  are  none  of  these  things. 
Tell  them  that  you  are  someone  who  be- 
lieves that  every  man  who  is  born  has  a 
right  to  life,  that  every  man  who  is  born 
has  a  right  to  develop  himself  to  his  full 
potential.  Tell  them  that  when  you  point 
out  injustices  In  your  country,  you  do  so 
not  because  you  wish  to  harm  your  country, 
but  because  you  wish  to  remove  the  injus- 
tices and  thus  Improve  the  image  of  your 
country. 

There  is  much  In  this  country  that  needs 
to  be  improved  for  in  a  land  such  as  this, 
where  the  majority  have  no  freedom,  none 
of  us  can  be  free.  If  a  Government  can  con- 
demn one  section  of  the  population,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  condemn  another. 
The  African  who  struggles  for  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  is  condemned;  the 
White  man  who  defends  the  African's  rights 
is  also  condemned.  The  180-day  law,  ban- 
nlngs,  passport  removals,  and  deportations 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  And  we  must  re- 
member that  because  one  person  has  lost 
a  passport,  all  of  our  passports  are  In  Jeop- 
ardy. We  must  remember  that  because  one 
man  has  been  banned,  all  of  us  can  suffer 
the  same  fate. 

There  Is  no  criterion  by  which  we  may 
Judge  whether  we  are  safe  or  not.  The  law 
can  be  no  criterion  because  the  courts  are 
discarded  by  our  rulers.  You  do  not  have 
to  commit  a  crime  to  be  condemned  by  our 
Government.  You  simply  have  to  do  some- 
thing that  these  enlightened  dictators  do  not 
like  at  one  particular  time.  With  that  cri- 
terion no  one  is  safe.  Not  even  the  ver- 
kramptes,  or  ultra-conservatives,  who  are 
harassed  as  much  by  the  Special  Branch  as 
we  are. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  one  can  have 
freedom  in  South  Africa  Just  as  long  as  one 
keeps  quiet  and  does  not  say  or  do  anything 
that  will  upset  the  Goveriwient.  We  must 
ask  these  people  what  sort  of  freedom  do  you 
think  you  have  if  you  are  scared  to  exercise 
it?  What  sort  of  freedom  Is  it  when  people 
are  scared  to  do  what  they  wish  to  do  for 
fear  of  losing  freedom?  This  U  no  freedom. 
This  Is  a  pathetic  malprocess  which  stunts 
the  growth  of  the  mind,  the  personality  and 
the  character  of  any  human  being  who  Is 
subjected  to  it. 
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And  what  freedom  do  we,  In  South  Africa 
have  today  anyway? 

Do  we  have  the  freedom  to  love  whom  we 
Choose?  NO!  It  is  against  the  law  to  love 
someone  whose  skin  is  of  a  different  pigment 
to  ours.  We  can  only  love  those  whom  our 
rulers  have  by  law  approved.  Do  we  have  the 
freedom  to  go  wherever  we  choose  in  our 
TOuntry  or  can  we  go  only  to  those  places 
which  are  marked  by  our  Government  for 
Whites  only?  If  we  are  In  a  hurry,  do  we  have 
the  freedom  to  catch  the  first  taxi  or  bus  that 
arrives,  or  must  we  wait  for  one  tha>^ 
marked  for  Whites  only?  -^^ 

Do  we  have  the  freedom  to  invite  the  MCC 
cricket  team  to  visit  our  country  or  must 
we  first  dictate  who  their  team  is  to  be'  Do 
our  athletes  have  the  freedom  to  compete 
Internationally,  and  I  mean  all  our  athletes? 
DO  we  have  the  freedom  to  read  great  books 
and  see  great  films  or  are  we  only  allowed 
access  to  those  our  rulers  deem  fit  for  us") 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  unfreedoms 
They  are  only  the  beginning.  There  will  be 
more  unfreedoms  for  us  to  chalk  up  on  our 
"Book  of  Rules".  ^ 

We  can,  of  course,  sit  back  and  accept  aU 
of  this.  We  can  argue  that  there  U  nothing 
we  can  do  now,  and  that  in  time  all  these 
problems  will  sort  themselves  out.  This  is  a 
fallacy.  "Hme  alone  can  change  nothing.  It  is 
through  our  efforts  now  that  time  will  even- 
tually  reflect  change.  But  we  must  make  the 
effort  now! 

We  must  look  around  us  and  ask  our- 
selves what  we  can  do.  We  do  not  have  to  look 
very  far.  At  this  very  moment  a  drama  is 
playing  itself  out,  a  drama  that  once  again 
involves  the  futures  of  men  and  their  des- 
tinies. I  refer  to  the  Injustice,  of  unequal 
pay  for  South  African  doctors. 

The  position  Is  clear.  Pay  for  doctors  is  not 
on  a  basis  of  merit  or  amount  of  work  be- 
ing done.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  race.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  South  African  non- 
White  labours  under  far  greater  difficulties 
than  the  White  to  educate  himself.  Yet  we 
see  that  when  he  eventually  achieves  this 
success,  he  is  condemned  to  less  salary  than 
his  fellow  doctor  who  is  White.  Why?  These 
doctors  save  the  same  lives,  they  heal  the 
same  sick,  they  work  the  same  hoi^s,  yet 
they  do  not  receive  the  same  pay. 

The  Government  tells  us  that  it  is  because 
non-White  doctors  do  not  have  the  same 
needs  as  the  White  doctors.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  decide  what  his  needs  are, 
and  no  Government  has  the  right  to  decide 
for  him. 

At  university  at  present,  there  are  White 
and  non-White  medical  students  studying 
together.  Their  futures  are  involved  here. 
And  they  are  students.  They  are  our  fellow- 
students.  The  futures  of  some  of  them  are 
tainted  with  Injustice,  and  I  beUeve  that  we 
have  a  duty  to  stand  by  our  fellow  students, 
and  to  defend  their  rights  Just  as  they  would 
defend  our  rights. 

At  the  end  of  May  almost  200  doctors  will 
resign  from  hospitals  In  South  Africa,  be- 
cause of  unfair  treatment.  I  no  not  believe 
that  we  should  encourage  them  to  change 
their  minds  because  their  decision  Is  uncom- 
fortable for  us.  I  believe  that  we  should  stnnd 
by  them  because  they  are  right. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  NUSAS  executive  and 
Standing  Committee  of  SRC  Presidents  is- 
sued a  Joint  statement  in  which  we  expressed 
our  concern  at  the  present  situation.  We 
pointed  out,  as  has  Professor  Chris  Barnard, 
that  it  is  unjust  to  pay  a  man  according  to 
the  colour  of  his  skin.  We  pointed  out  that 
this  was  of  direct  concern  to  NUSAS  Isecause 
there  were  thousands  of  medical  students 
studying  at  centres  affiliated  to  NUSAS  and 
their  futures  would  be  affected  by  this.  We 
pointed  out  further  than  NUSAS  is  the  larg- 
est medical  scholarship  agency  In  the  coun- 
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try,  and  thus  we  are  even  more  concerned. 
In  our  statement  we  called  on  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Dr.  Carel  de  Wei,  to  takie  steps  to 
rectify  the  matter  immediately.  Thit  is  what 
we  have  done  so  far.* 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  our  country 
and  our  responsibility.  I  have  spoken  of  our 
aims  and  our  hopes.  If  at  times  we  lose  heart 
because  we  are  not  maUng  the  progress  we 
would  like  to  make  then  we  take  courage 
from  the  words  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  said  in  1966: 

"Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal, 
or  strike  out  against  Injustice  or  acts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  others,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  these  ripples  meeting 
each  other  from  a  hundred  different  centres 
of  energy  and  daring  will  build  a  wave  which 
will  be  so  strong  that  it  can  sweep  down  the 
mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and  hate." 

Let  us  stand  up  for  our  ideals.  Let  us 
dare  to  struggle  and  let  us  dare  to  win.  Let 
us  dare  to  dream  of  a  future  In  which  all 
the  people  of  South  Africa  will  be  able  to 
Join  hands  together  and  to  cry  out  in  the 
words  of  the  old  Negro  spiritual : 

"Free  at  last,  free  at  last;  thank  God  Al- 
mighty, we're  free  at  last." 


WhAT  HATH  GOD  RUNG? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
repeatedly  attacked  the  reduction  in  in- 
terstate telephone  rates  which  was  an- 
nounced jointly  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone St  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  on  No- 
vember 5,  1969,  as  placing  an  increased 
burden  on  users  of  local  telephone  serv- 
ice since  there  are  requests  pending  in 
16  States  for  local  rate  increases  far  in 
excess  of  the  armounced  interstate  long 
distance  rate  cut.  New  York  State  alone 
has  a  rate  increase  request  before  the 
Public  Service  Commission  for  hikes  to- 
taling $175  million. 

It  seems  particularly  disturbing  that 
such  local  rate  increases  be  requested  in 
New  York  at  a  time  when  the  quality  of 
telephone  service  has  declined  to  a  well 
publicized  all-time  low.  The  December  5 
issue  of  Life  magazine  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Bill  McWhirter  en- 
tiUed.  "What  Hath  God  Rung?"  The 
article  follows  and  I  commend  it  to  all 
readers  of  the  Record  : 


*Non-White  doctors  withdrew  their  serv- 
ices in  April  1969.  A  month  later  the  Govern- 
ment announced  salary  increeises:  the  sal- 
ary scale  for  Indian  and  Coloured  interns 
was  doubled  from  R1380  to  R2760  a  year; 
the  maximum  scale  for  Indians  and  Col- 
oureds — chief  specialists  and  professors — was 
raised  from  R5400  a  year  to  R7500.  African 
interns  would  earn  R2400  compared  to  R1260, 
while  African  chief  specialists  and  professors 
would  get  R6900  compared  to  RS160.  The 
salaries  of  White  medical  personnel  were  to 
be  improved  within  the  framework  of  the 
new  scales  for  the  professional  division  of 
the  public  service.  In  this  case  the  minimum 
salary  would  be  R2400  a  year  for  the  lowest 
ranks,  rising  to  R10,800  for  the  highest  ranks. 
The  non-White  doctors  immediately  resumed 
their  posts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wbat  Hatb   God  Rinfo? 
(By  WiUiam  A.  McWhirter) 

The  symptoms  began  appearing  aome  time 
ago.  In  disbelief,  we  kept  them  to  ourselves, 
hoping  vainly  that  It  was  only  our  dial  tone, 
our  busy  signal,  our  repairman,  our  operator 
that  was  faulty,  not  everyone  else's.  Nor  could 
we  even  be  sure  what  was  happening.  Its 
faults  often  looked  as  if  they  were  our  faults. 
We  dialed  one  number,  reached  another  and 
assumed  we  were  growing  absent-minded. . . . 
We  had  no  dial  tone  and  assiuned  someone 
had  left  a  receiver  off  the  hook.  .  .  .  We  re- 
ceived no  calls  and  assumed  no  one  was  call- 
ing. .  .  .  We  called,  the  number  was  busy 
and  we  assunied  someone  was  there  and  talk- 
ing. .  .  .  We  called,  the  phone  rang,  no  one 
answered  and  we  assumed  no  one  was  there. 
We  had  our  doubts,  of  course,  when  people 
later  said  they  were  there  when  their  phones 
clearly  said  they  weren't;  or  when  entire  in- 
surance companies  occupying  40  floors  of 
office  space  did  not  answer;  or  when,  one  day, 
calling  a  cartoonist,  we  reached  the  mayor's 
home  and,  after  staring  at  the  dial,  slowly 
turning  each  digit  hole  to  the  very  end, 
promptly  removing  the  finger  so  as  not  to 
let  It  drag  back  across  all  the  other  digits, 
and  carefully  watching  as  we  did  this  seven 
times,  we  still  got  the  mayor's  home.  It  was, 
at  times,  like  dialing  M  for  Murder  and  get- 
ting C  for  Chicken  Delight. 

These  were  not  the  kinds  of  occurrences 
we  felt  compelled  to  share  with  anyone.  Nor 
could  we  believe  after  years  of  telephone 
service  unrivaled  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
the  worst  would  be  confirmed.  But  with  every 
passing  day,  we  now  know  that  the  tele- 
phones are  going  out  all  over  Manhattan — 
the  suburbs.  The  Bronx  and  Staten  Island 
too. 

The  dimensions  of  this  breakdown  are  un- 
like any  other.  The  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  largest  of  the  24  operating  com- 
panies of  A.T.  &  T.,  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company,  has  some  80%  of  its 
total  capacity  concentrated  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  Here  it  handles  some  43  million 
calls  a  day  and  services  2.9  million  cus- 
tomers— nearly  as  many  customers  within 
New  York  City  as  the  city  itself  has  tax- 
payers. 

New  York,  where  A.T.  &  T.  keeps  its  head- 
quarters, has  historically  been  the  model  city 
for  the  "Bell  System."  As  early  as  the  turn 
of  the  century.  A.T.  &  T.  preceded  the  rest 
of  the  country's  growth  and  set  its  sights 
on  becoming  a  city-centered  company,  leav- 
ing the  backwater  areas  to  the  "independ- 
ents." Today,  it  provides  nearly  85%  of  all 
telephone  service  In  the  U.S.  while  confining 
its  operations  to  only  15%  of  the  land  area. 
The  cities  made  the  Bell  System  into  the 
world's  largest  private  enterprise,  with  assets 
of  $45  billion.  With  the  most  extensive 
franchise  ever  granted  to  an  American  corpo- 
ration, A.T.  &  T.  has  complete  control,  with- 
out competition,  over  phone  operations  in 
Its  service  areas  from  production  by  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  Western  Electric,  to 
sales,  accounting.  Installation,  maintenance 
and  repair. 

It  is  one  of  the  more  ironic  effects  of  wbat 
has  happened  In  New  York  that  the  com- 
pany which  had  so  much  to  do  with  shaping 
urban  life  should  now  be  so  harassed  by  it.  It 
was  in  New  York  this  year  that  customers 
began  to  complain  in  record  nimibers  of  serv- 
ice failures  and  Incredible  delays  in  response 
from  the  company.  Phone  traffic  became  so 
heavy  that  overloaded  switching  facilities 
simply  broke  down.  One  Manhattan  ex- 
change. PLaza  8,  became  infamous  as  it 
reached  blackout  conditions.  But  not  only 
the  prestige  exchanges,  the  DIgby  4s  and 
HAnover  is  of  Wall  Street  and  Madison  Ave- 
nue, were  affected.  So  was  the  conunon  man. 
At  the  approach  of  winter  this  month,  many 
New  Yorkers  were  even  unable  to  caU  the 
city's  complaint  office  about  another  living 
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condition — the  lack  of  heat  In  their  build- 
ings. 

New  York  Telephone  has  admitted  It  had 
been  unable  to  forecast  the  demand  ade- 
quately, and  that  neither  its  equipment  nor 
Its  work  force  was  able  to  cope  with  the  snarl. 
On  an  emergency  basis  It  reactivated  45 -year- 
old  switching  equipment  that  had  l>een  re- 
tired only  last  year  in  PLaza  8  and  other  ex- 
changes and  brought  1,500  craftsmen  Into 
the  city  from  other  Bell  companies.  The  state 
utilities  commission  convened  a  service  In- 
vestigation, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  called  in  A.T.  &  T.  represent- 
atives to  discuss  telephone  service,  and  sev- 
eral members  of  Congress  are  oonsiderlng  an 
Inquiry  of  their  own. 

The  failure  of  telephone  service  In  New 
York  may  have  widespread  effects  through- 
out the  Bell  network.  These  reperc\issions 
extend  to  the  type  of  companies  both  A.T.  & 
T.  and  New  York  Telephone  have  become, 
the  type  of  markets  that  are  opening  up  for 
direct  competition,  the  type  of  services  the 
public  is  demanding,  and  the  type  of  chang- 
ing philosophy  appearing  within  the  regu- 
latory commissions.  The  telephone  company 
might  have  withstood  any  public  challenge 
even  after  so  massive  a  breakdown  in  service 
as  New  York's  so  long  as  it  was  big,  a  monop- 
oly, and  faced  no  competition.  Today,  the 
company  Is  that  big  and  a  monopoly,  but 
the  difference  Is  that  It  faces  a  niunber  of 
challengers  asking  to  compete.  And  it  seems 
all  too  vulnerable  because  of  the  misadven- 
tures of  trying  to  place  a  call  in  New  York. 

A  suburban  wife  gives  up  trying  to  reach 
her  husband  by  phone  and  calls  a  friend  in  an 
office  bloclES  away  from  his  to  walk  over  an 
tell  him  to  bring  home  12  bratvtrurst  for  din- 
ner. A  mother  calls  her  home  and  bears  a 
stranger  insisting  that  it  may  be  her  number, 
but  he  is  in  bis  house  and  it's  also  his 
numt>er.  A  militant  lady  lawyer  testifies  that, 
considering  her  clientele,  she  expects  to  have 
her  lines  tapped,  but  she  objects  to  having 
to  listen  to  her  tappers  talk  in  the  back- 
ground. A  New  York  State  utiUUes  com- 
missioner hears  how  his  doctor  tried  to  call 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  only  to  ise  told  to  contact  the 
overseas  operator. 

The  results  have  often  been  more  aerlous 
than  semlcomlc.  A  weU-known  handbag 
manufacturer,  in  moving  office  locations,  had 
his  old  phone  disconnected,  and  while  wait- 
ing weeks  for  his  new  one  to  be  installed  was 
without  service.  His  customers,  informed  by  a 
recording  tliat  the  phone  had  been  discon- 
nected, began  to  worry;  suppliers  withheld 
their  shipments  and  the  rumor  rapidly  spread 
that  he  had  gone  out  of  business. 

There  is  obviously  more  at  stake  In  the 
New  York  crisis  than  handbags,  and  that  Is 
one  of  its  most  precullar  and  perplexing  as- 
pects. Not  only  does  the  individual  not  al- 
ways know  what,  if  anything,  is  wrong,  but 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  detect  Ju*t  how 
wrong  or  widespread  the  troubles  are.  The 
company  insists  that  the  problems  are,  more 
or  less,  localized.  Yet,  at  random.  It  seems 
that  virtually  everyone  has  been  affected  in 
some  way  by  it.  What  it  amounts  to  is  a  dis- 
quieting invisibility  where  none  of  us  can 
any  longer  be  sure  what  the  instrument  on 
our  desks  Is  doing  to  us  at  any  given  mo- 
ment. Altogether,  however,  the  Incidents 
have  created  an  embarrassing  focus  at  a 
particularly  sensitive  time.  New  York  Tele- 
phone is  seeking  a  $175  million  annual  rate 
increase,  which  would  raise  phone  bUU  an 
average  of  10.50%. 

The  company  would  have  preferred  to  ex- 
plain its  case  in  the  bloated  terminology 
that  it  affects  at  hearings  and  on  other  sol- 
emn occasions  (a  phone  dial,  for  example, 
is  identified  as  a  "Network  Control  Signaling 
Unit")  Instead,  it  is  t>elng  forced  to  answer 
to  a  lot  of  funny  stories.  That  has  hardly  up- 
held its  public  dignity,  which  has  tradi- 
tionally resembled  that  of  Benedictine 
monks,  the  chosen  custodians  of  a  vast  mys- 
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tery  whose  Inner  workings  are  too  wondrous 
to  explain.  This  stance  worked  well  enough 
when  the  telephone  was  the  American  Inven- 
tion. But  the  telephone  Is  no  longer  the 
>ntracle  of  an  age,  and  the  company  finds 
itself  under  Increasing  attack  both  by  the 
public  and  by  Its  peers  in  the  space,  com- 
puter and  electronics  Industries. 

It  is  unfair,  perhaps,  that  so  much  of  this 
sliould  have  been  exposed  by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  New  York.  But  New  York  has  never 
been  Judged  like  other  cities.  Its  ailments, 
much  like  its  fashions,  are  not  unique;  they 
are  simply  seen  here  first.  Just  eis  the  fads 
begin  in  California,  so  the  problems  surface 
here.  Those  are  the  rules,  and  no  one  knows 
them  better  than  A.T.  &  T.  Itself,  which  has 
organized  a  top-level  committee  to  review 
all  aspects  of  the  New  York  case — not  only, 
it  says,  to  correct  what's  happened  in  New 
York,  but  also  to  prevent  it  from  occvu-ring 
in  other  cities.  Life  correspondents,  how- 
ever, report  troubles  already  appearing  along 
the  line,  especially  in  Miami,  Washington, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

Tlie  A.T.  &  T.  review  committee,  drawn 
from  throughout  the  company  and  head- 
quartered in  the  "think  tank"  Management 
Sciences  Division,  Is  headed  by  Henry  M. 
Boettinger,  a  bow-tied  author,  structural 
analyst,  assistant  comptroller,  spokesman 
and  house  philosopher.  "There's  more  than 
a  premonition  In  the  Bell  System  that  we're 
headed  Into  troubled  waters,"  he  muses  rue- 
fully. "Do  you  know  the  adage  about  the 
reputation  lost  In  an  afternoon?" 

The  reputation,  until  now,  had  stayed  re- 
markably Immune  from  the  other  common 
ailments  and  breakdowns  aCRlctlng  us.  Near- 
ly everyone,  from  Its  customers  to  the  men 
who  both  managed  and  worked  for  the 
company,  basked  In  Its  Infallibility.  When 
trains  did  not  run,  repairers  did  not  repair 
and  workmen  did  not  work,  the  telephone 
became  the  last  symbol  of  one  lonely  fimc- 
tlon  doing  what  it  was  supposed  to  do. 

No  other  piece  of  gear  had  ever  assured 
us  we  could  live  miles  from  where  we  worked 
and  even  work  In  high,  confined  spaces 
hundreds  of  feet  off  the  ground  to  which 
we  rose  and  from  which  we  fell  once  a  day, 
all  the  while  keeping  in  tcuch  with  friends, 
business  associates  and  loved  ones.  As  other 
things  stalled,  shorted  and  blew  their  fuses, 
it  sustained  us  as  much  as  heat  and  light, 
in  their  day,  ever  had.  As  physical  movement 
of  any  sort  became  increasingly  difficult, 
costly  and  sometimes  hazardous.  It  be- 
came— even  more  than  the  automobile  In 
Loe  Angeles — Indispensable,  the  only  Instru- 
ment we  could  not  truly  do  without.  It  trav- 
eled for  tis,  walked,  shopped  and  bought  for 
us,  conveyed  our  anxieties  and  paid  our  little 
social  calls.  It  persuaded  us  actually  to  move 
around  less  than  we  ever  had.  The  most 
prominent  men  among  us.  In  fact,  often 
moved  not  at  all. 

The  proportions  of  tills  performance 
reached  the  area  where  reality  often  becomes 
myth — making  believers.  In  this  case,  of 
both  the  men  who  worked  for  and  ran  the 
company  and  the  public  they  served.  "You 
have  to  understand  the  heroic  ego,"  says 
Boettinger.  "There's  an  unwillingness  to  ad- 
mit there  Is  anything  we  can't  do." 

Few  companies  these  days  are  so  small 
that  an  employee  talks  to  the  president  or 
even  the  assistant  vice  president  for  employee 
relations.  But  then  few  companies  have 
swelled  as  has  the  phone  company  to  the 
size  of  a  corporate  state,  with  Its  own  by- 
laws, ruling  class,  uplifting  slogans  and  cus- 
toms. In  theory,  workmen  report  to  foremen 
snd  foremen  report  to  supervisors  and  super- 
visors to  district  superintendents  and  district 
superintendents  to  divisional  heads  and  divi- 
sional heads  to  assistant  vice  presidents  and 
assi.stant  vice  presidents  to  operational  vice 
presidents  and  operational  vice  presidents  to 
the  president,  Cornelius  W.  O^ns,  whom 
few  outsiders  ever  see.  Mr.  Owens,  for  such 
varying    reasons   as   company   precedent,    a 
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busy  schedule  and  a  death  In  his  family, 
made  no  public  appearance  or  statement  or 
agreed  to  a  single  Interview  for  four  months 
during  the  New  York  breakdown.  But  even 
that  was  not  viewed  as  very  extraordinary 
within  the  company.  "The  Interesting  thing 
about  the  Bell  System,"  explained  a  spokes- 
man, "Is  that  probably  everyone  knows  as 
much  about  what  Is  going  on  as  the  presi- 
dent. You'd  like  him  quite  a  bit  though.  He's 
a  very  outgoing  Scotsman,  very  hale,  very 
frank." 

The  various  offices  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company  are  strewn  apart  like  so 
many  landholdings  collected  through  the 
ages,  their  managers  jealously  at  watch  over 
their  chunk  of  the  empire.  Visits  between 
departments  have  all  the  niceties  of  an  Open 
House  Night  on  Embassy  Row.  The  repre- 
sent.itlves  greet  each  other  giving  name, 
branch  and  official  purpose  of  the  visit.  The 
register  book  Is  signed,  the  Inspection  is  be- 
gun, trooping  the  line  of  model  workers. 
Hmmm.  very  nice,  I  nee,  I  see.  No  secrets 
divulged.  Handshakes  all  around. 

Jobs  have  become  so  minced  Into  special- 
ties that  installers  trained  on  one-station 
phone:  are  not  always  qualified  to  hook  up 
five-button  ones,  and  cable  splicers  who  can 
work  on  one  kind  of  cable  cannot  work  on 
another.  Still,  the  company  likes  to  think  of 
Itself  being  as  affably  Interconnected  and 
goal-sharing  as  the  combined  choirs  of  some 
Fellowship  of  Man.  The  craftsmen  have  their 
union,  which  Is  large  and  powerful,  but  the 
company  rebuffed  a  growing  association  of 
supervisors  that  began  to  look  like  a  union 
and  fired  the  organizers,  claiming  "all  man- 
agement people  are  already  membera  of  an 
'association' — the  management  team." 

Still,  some  team  members  feel  the  coaching 
has  been  a  little  heavy-handed.  One  sales 
manager  resigned  after  being  told  to  meet 
his  quota  of  visits  to  A.T.  &  T.  shareholders 
In  his  spare  time.  It  became  apparent  two 
years  ago,  some  employes  say,  that  demand 
for  the  entire  spectrum  of  phone  services, 
from  installation  to  repair,  was  already  in- 
creasing beyond  their  ability  to  meet  It.  Yet 
repeated  requests  by  foremen  and  suptervlsors 
for  additional  overtime  and  manpower  went 
unheeded  by  the  company.  In  February  1967, 
a  44-hour  week  was  cut  back  in  one  plant, 
despite  the  job  load,  to  42  hours,  and  the  al- 
lowances for  service  growth  were  lowered, 
"It's  the  old  story,"  says  a  40-year  veteran  of 
New  York  Telephone,  "of  sawdust  being 
added  to  the  meal  for  a  horse  and  then  more 
sawdust  until  finally  the  horse  dies." 

Despite  the  cutbacks  In  budget,  the  com- 
pany still  expected  its  departments  to  meet 
their  performance  objectives.  Throughout 
New  York  Telephone,  promotions  and  per- 
formance records  are  determined  by  grade 
and  rating  objectives.  The  goals  are  set  im- 
pressively high — 95%  perfect  service  or  bet- 
ter In  most  categories.  Down  the  line,  how- 
ever, the  figures  are  not  taken  very  seriously. 
"Let's  face  It,"  a  supervisor  said,  "numbers 
can  always  be  taksn  care  of."  A  former  repair 
foreman  was  more  explicit:  "People  In  the 
local  repair  bureau  can  doctor  the  report. 
The  company  has  a  staff  to  audit  these  re- 
ports and  sometimes  It  finds  them  wrong  by 
as  much  as  40% — yet  the  company  still  goes 
on  publishing  the  reported  figures,  not  the 
audited  ones." 

A  su'vey  released  by  the  company  last 
month  reports  that  in  Manhattan  97.5 ',i  of 
all  calls  receive  a  dial  tone  in  three  seconds 
or  less;  on  a  call  to  Information,  91%  reach 
an  operator  In  20  seconds  or  less;  98  %>  of  all 
numbers  given  out  by  information  operators 
are  correct;  98.3%  of  all  attempts  to  place  a 
call  are  effective,  and  99.7%  of  bills  are  ac- 
curate. Because  these  surveys  are  submitted 
from  a  lower-management  level,  there  is 
some  feeling  within  the  company  that  the 
senior  officers  were  as  taken  aback  by  the 
seriousness  of  the  breakdown  as  was  the 
public.  "If  you  bad  told  me  a  year  ago  that 
we  would  have  had  this  problem,"  says  Wal- 
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ter  K.  MacAdam,  vice  president,  engineering, 
"I  would  have  told  you  that  you  were  out  of 
your  mind."  Somewhat  belatedly  they  have 
begun  the  most  massive  recovery  effort  in  the 
company's  history. 

The  question  still  plagues  the  officers,  how- 
ever— a  recovery  from  what?  They  compare 
the  present  crisis  to  the  severe  shortages  fol- 
lowing World  War  II — except  that,  this  time. 
there  Is  no  world  war  to  fall  back  on.  It  is  as 
If  they  have  been  struck  by  a  phenomenon 
as  Irrational  as  any  act  of  God,  an  earth- 
quake In  which  only  the  statistics  collapse. 
"We  have  seen  some  social  shifts  beyond  our 
own  data,"  says  Boettinger.  "What  this  really 
indicates  to  me  Is  that  our  insights  Into  this 
have  to  be  developed.  Is  there  an  objective 
reality  beyond  these  subjective  manifesta- 
tions? Has  the  anxletv  over  crime  created  a 
blip?" 

The  day  the  New  York  Telephone  Company 
lost  Its  reputation  might  be  fixed  rather  pre- 
cisely with  the  appearance  of  an  extraordi- 
nary advertisement  last  summer.  After  five 
weeks  of  having  Its  switchboard  nearly  shut 
down,  Benton  &  Bowles,  the  advertising 
agency,  took  a  full-page  ad  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  14.  Over  the  names  of  Its  801 
employes  was  the  headline:  "These  are  the 
people  you  haven't  been  able  to  reach  at 
PLaza  8-6200."  The  ad  for  the  first  time  ex- 
posed that  their  troubles  may,  all  along,  have 
been  our  troubles,  and  our  troubles  every- 
body's. 

Two  weeks  later  New  York  Telephone  an- 
nounced it  was  bringing  In  the  1,500  out-of- 
town  workmen,  to  help  until  service  was  back 
to  normal;  they  will  stay  on.  If  the  union 
consents,  until  at  least  mid- 1970.  Three 
weeks  later,  the  state  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion announced  that  during  the 'first  200  days 
of  1969  the  telephone  company  had  piled 
up  4,317  complaints — more  than  three  times 
as  many  as  had  been  received  in  1968.  The 
PSC  then  opened  the  first  Investigation  into 
phone  service — which  would  parallel  Its  rate 
hearings — In  the  commission's  history. 

New  York  Telephone  has  labeled  its  emer- 
gency program  the  System  Resources  Opera- 
tion (SRO).  It  has  included  heavy  overtime 
demands,  up  to  80  hours  a  week;  an  Intensive 
internal  recruiting  program — spearheaded 
by  "People  Make  the  Difference"  committees 
and  merchandise  prizes;  a  stepped-up  train- 
ing program  that  has  put  Its  schools  on  a 
three-shift,  24-hour  basis,  while  cutting 
course  time  in  half;  and  a  two-year  "critical" 
production  program  at  Western  Electric  that 
will  push  New  York  Telephone  orders  to  the 
head  of  every  possible  assembly  line.  The 
company  says  that  beyond  the  91  million  It  Is 
spending  monthly  for  food  and  hotel  ex- 
penses of  the  out-of-town  workers.  It  has  no 
Idea  how  much  the  SRO  program  Is  costing. 
But  Its  eight-month  pasrroll  has  jumped 
29*:;  In  the  metropolitan  area  to  $181 
million. 

The  company  has  staked  its  hopes  for  re- 
covery by  the  end  of  1970  on  the  combined 
Impact  of  all  these  measures.  Its  construc- 
tion program.  It  forecasts,  will  result  In  an 
excess  capacity  for  317,131  telephones  and  It 
has  expanded  other  projections  accordingly. 
"It  will  be  very  unlikely  that  our  new  fore- 
casts will  be  exceeded,"  says  one  vice  presi- 
dent. "We're  on  a  new  track.  We're  deter- 
mined— every  one  of  us — that  It  won't  hap- 
pen again." 

The  SRO  program,  however,  has  alread.v 
run  Into  serious  trouble;  local  telephone  em- 
ployes, miffed  at  the  out-of-towners  appear- 
ing to  stay  on  Indefinitely,  made  it  a  key 
strike  issue  last  month.  Western  Electric 
does  not  yet  know  the  effect  New  York's  pri- 
ority will  have  on  equipment  shortages  In 
other  major  cities  over  the  next  two  years. 
And  desperately  recruited,  hastily  trained 
employes  have  caused  antagonism  as  deep 
within  the  company  as  outside  It. 

New  operators,  for  example,  nearly  75%  of 
whom  are  no  longer  even  from  the  New  York 
area,  are  barely  able  to  cope  with  the  city. 
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Its  geography.  Its  quick  tempers  and  its  be- 
wildering array  of  accents.  As  a  result.  Direc- 
tory Assistance  (formerly  Information)  and 
Long  Distance  services  have  become  a  puzzle- 
ment of  callers  (the  phone  company  refers 
to  them  as  "subscribers")  and  operators  lit- 
erally unable  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  Nimibers  once  at  tongue-tip  cannot  be 
found  In  an  archaeological  search  and  several 
spellings  of  Waldorf-Astoria.  William  G. 
Sharwell,  vice  president  for  operations,  claims 
some  new  employes  have  never  used  a  tele- 
phone directory  or  placed  a  long-distance 
call  before.  "You  know  we  monitored  one  girl 
in  Directory  Assistance,  blurted  Mrs.  Gladys 
Zalkowskl,  chief  operator  of  the  Bowling 
Green  Director  Assistance  Bureau,  "and  to 
10  different  subscribers  in  a  row  she  gave  out 
the  same  number.  Can  you  believe  that?" 
In  frustration,  59%  of  the  company's  New 
York  City  operators  quit  their  jobs  this  year. 
Among  the  craftsmen  the  Instant  admis- 
sion of  teen-agers  and  high-school  dropouts 
Into  the  coveted  "top"  crafts  that  once  took 
years  to  reach  may  have  done  the  worst  In- 
jury of  all.  Technicians  down  the  line  feel 
their  reputations  are  being  lost  In  the  ava- 
lanche of  new  orders  from  above  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  newcomers  being  made  below. 
"It  causes  me  real  mental  anguish  to  hear 
about  PLaza  8,"  says  one  cable  splicer.  Al- 
most a  third  of  the  company's  craft  force 
has  20  years'  service  or  more  but  fully  an- 
other third  has  five  years  or  less. 

In  the  field,  the  school  training  is  supposed 
to  be  touched  up  with  close  supervision  by 
the  foreman.  But  the  foremen  say  they  don't 
have  time.  "With  this  accelerated  program," 
says  Bill  Melner,  a  splicing  foreman,  "the 
way  they're  throwing  these  cables  in  here — 
they  don't  always  do  them  right.  They  put 
one  In  yesterday,  turn  It  on  today,  and  start 
service  tomorrow." 

Edward  Berberlch,  a  splicing  foreman  with 
18  years'  service,  took  over  one  of  the  accele- 
rated training  classes.  "You  used  to  bang 
around  for  years,  go  through  all  the  crafts, 
helper,  frameman,  lineman,  repairman,  in- 
staller— and  these  fellows  Jump  all  of  them 
right  off  the  streets.  Where  In  the  hell  can 
you  earn  $145  a  week  and  not  know  any- 
thing? I've  only  had  one  student  out  of  50 
who's  washed  out — after  he  fell  asleep  11 
times." 

New  York  Telephone  has  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  the  breakdown  as  the  result  of  a 
sudden,  "unprecedented"  and  "unpiedlcta- 
ble"  demand  for  service.  There  have  been.  In 
fact,  10%  more  calls  dally  In  1969  than  In 
1968,  and  24%  more  telephones  Installed 
monthly.  Yet  a  Western  Electric  manager 
says  that  the  first  emergency  requirements 
for  the  Wall  Street  area  were  obvious  as  far 
back  as  18  months  ago,  and  for  the  midtown 
area  a  year  ago.  The  company's  own  records 
show  that  In  1968  It  Installed  additional  cir- 
cuits for  only  102,000  more  phones  when  ac- 
tual requirements  were  nearly  300,000. 

For  a  company  literally  wired  to  as  many 
elements  of  its  own  community  as  New  York 
Telephone,  its  ability  to  understand  or  fore- 
cast the  demands  of  that  community  has 
been  badly  out  of  focus.  Its  estimates  for  new 
service  were  too  low  by  22%  In  1965,  too  high 
by  14%  In  1966,  too  high  by  19%  In  1967,  and 
too  low  by  20%  In  1968.  How  public  use  of 
the  telephone  has  changed  and  subsequently 
affected  the  demands  on  the  system  seems  a 
central  reason  behind  what  has  happened. 
The  company  does  know  that  we  are  calling 
each  other  more  than  ever  (the  rate  of  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  calls  last  year  was 
two  or  three  times  that  of  previous  years). 
Yet  It  has  not  investigated  the  other  usage 
factor — whether  we  are  also  talking  longer. 
So  far,  It  has  only  a  cursory  survey  of  some 
central  offices  In  two  boroughs  (Brooklyn  and 
Queens)  that  show  conversation  time  has  in- 
creased by  no  more  than  .03%  since  1965. 

The  company  has  ootnmltted  itself  to 
"community  action,"  sharply  Increasing  Its 
black  recruitment  programs  in  recent  years. 
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Yet  it  has  badly  failed  to  eltiier  understand 
or  train  its  new  force  of  operators,  who  are 
mostly  black,  or  young  craftsmen,  a  good 
many  of  whom  are  not.  The  company  has 
Just  started  a  seven-week  "sensitivity  train- 
ing" experiment  combined  with  a  remedial 
education  course  (called  "The  World  of 
Work")  for  new  operators.  In  the  past,  the 
company  too  often  assumed  that  any  involve- 
ment in  its  own  community,  like  its  invest- 
ment in  It,  was  risk-free.  It  could  hire  aa 
many  men  as  it  needed,  whenever  it  needed 
them,  train  them  as  it  wished,  and  turn  each 
one  out  as  The  Telephone  Man.  Nations  and 
heiresses  have  made  similar  mistakes. 

Just  as  it  chose  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  Its 
management  "team"  Is  now  the  size  of  a 
small  city,  the  company  has  steadily  refused 
to  look  at  other  consequences  of  its  growth. 
As  long  as  there  were  men  and  cable,  there 
would  be  telephones  without  limit;  buildings 
could  leapfrog  into  the  sky  with  the  promise 
that  phone  cords  would  follow  fast  behind, 
families  could  put  phones  in  every  room  so 
as  never  to  be  more  than  a  foot  away  from 
the  next  ring.  Only  In  the  midst  of  the  break- 
down In  New  York  did  the  company  reluc- 
tantly suspend  its  sales  advertising,  and  It 
refuses,  with  heroic  ego,  to  consider  con- 
trolling the  demanc".  for  new  phones.  The 
public,  they  say,  wouldn't  stand  for  It. 

When  the  telephone  company  was  much 
smaller.  It  was  relatively  painless  to  grow, 
as  it  did,  fully  140%  between  1902  and  1907. 
Now,  each  Installation  in  New  York  has  its 
own  special  agony.  The  once  simple  task  of 
laying  cable  between  a  phone  and  a  central 
switching  office  has  become  an  arthritic  labor 
pushing  through  manholes  that  are  clogged 
to  the  choking  point,  some  of  them  so  full 
that  crews  can  no  longer  climb  down  them. 
As  a  result  the  direct  route  from  one  place  to 
another  is  no  longer  available  and  cable  has 
to  be  carefully  charted  In  underground  chess 
patterns  that  cost  more  to  plan  and  carry 
out.  One  supervisor  says  Jobs  may  require 
two  or  three  times  the  splices  they  once  did; 
although  a  splicing  machine  was  finally  de- 
veloped about  four  years  ago.  most  manholes 
were  already  too  cramped  to  use  it. 

Partially  because  any  conversion  requires 
planning  In  the  dimensions  of  a  troop  move- 
ment, other  traditional  procedures  have 
proved  equally  resistant.  The  changeover  In 
New  York  to  electronic  switching  (ESS) 
which  reduces  connection  time  by  50%  Is 
under  way,  but  will  take  30  years  to  complete. 
No  Bell  company  will  even  have  a  centralized 
record-keeping  system  \mtll  sometime  in  the 
mid- '706. 

Under  the  present  system,  one  employee 
collects  the  phone  sets  from  a  former  cus- 
tomer at  one  address,  another  Installs  sepa- 
rate sets  at  the  same  address  for  the  new 
customer.  The  duplication  of  what  might 
easily  be  one  Job,  if  the  orders  could  be  co- 
ordinated, adds  up:  in  the  metropolitan  area 
last  year,  2,135,000  phones  went  in;  1,732,900 
phones  came  out. 

Cable  pairs,  which  are  the  lines  between 
a  subcrlber  and  a  central  office,  are  still  as- 
signed to  each  customer  from  massive,  hand- 
written books.  As  a  result,  frequently  cables 
listed  as  available  are  not,  customers  assigned 
cables  already  in  use  are  randomly  given  an- 
other pair  by  the  man  in  the  field,  the  switch 
may  or  may  not  get  recorded  in  the  cable 
book,  the  errors  roll  on,  and  repairmen  one 
day  looking  for  ctistomer  troubles  can't  find 
them.  The  entire  PLaza  8  exchange  was  so 
ensnarled  this  year  that  a  complete  central- 
office-to-customer  survey  of  every  connection 
had  to  be  made  Just  to  find  out  who  was 
being  served  by  what,  and  how  well.  The 
books  themselves  are  "scrawled,  scribbled," 
says  Gordon  Thayer,  director  of  the  new 
computerized  record-keeping  system.  "God, 
they're  a  mess.  You'd  hate  to  depend  on 
them." 

At  lunch  one  day,  two  New  York  Telephone 
executives  were  trying  to  characterize  the 
reasoning  behind  some  of  the  practices.  "The 
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system  has  to  sustain  Itself,"  one  of  them 
said,  noting  that  be  had  never  fired  anyone 
in  any  department  he  had  ever  managed  and 
did  not  know  of  any  manager  who  had.  The 
other  executive  also  had  never  made  a  change 
in  any  of  his  departments  In  16  years,  saying, 
"It's  a  feeling  corporation."  Both  of  them 
agreed  that  not  even  the  president  had  made 
any  changes  when  he  had  taken  over  the 
company.  One  of  his  vice  presidents,  they  re- 
membered, did  leave  to  become  president  of 
Michigan  Bell.  They  were  not  sure  whether 
anything  was  behind  that  and  so  they  could 
not  say  if  that  bad  been  a  shakeup  or  not. 

"It's  not  a  company  where  you  accomplish 
anything  by  tearing  a  system  apart,"  said  the 
second  executive.  "The  character  of  a  Bell 
executive  is  that  he  would  lean  on  a  depart- 
ment instead."  The  first  executive  agreed. 
"The  president  would  say  that  himself.  Yes, 
I've  heard  him  say  lean." 

It  seldom  Just  happens  these  days  that  for 
a  customer  to  get  something  from  the  tele- 
phone company,  he  has  only  to  call  up  and 
ask  for  it.  Still,  most  customers  dutifully  re- 
port their  complaints,  put  In  their  requests 
and  make  their  appointments.  What  else  is 
there  to  do? 

A  few,  however,  have  turned  the  tactics 
of  fighting  the  phone  company  into  an  art. 
Their  various  systems  are  the  closely  guarded 
secrets  of  all  successful  men,  but  their  ap- 
proaches may  be  generally  summed  up  in 
three  classes: 

The  lobbyist.  Firms  known  as  "commtini- 
catlons  consultants"  function  primarily  to 
advise  large  telephone  customers  on  the  kind 
of  equipment  they  ought  to  have.  They  are 
often,  however,  of  even  greater  service  to 
their  customers  in  helping  them  get  It 
shipped,  installed  and  repaired.  Many  of 
them  employ  former  telephone  men,  whose 
success  depends  on  working  their  way 
through  equipment  shortages  and  service 
delays  by  courting  contacts  still  within  the 
company.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  con- 
sultants have  grown  from  three  to  20  in 
New  York  City  alone  and  to  perhaps  75 
others  across  the  country  (the  field  is  so 
new  that  one  consultant  checks  on  Its 
growth  by  looking  through  the  yellow  pages 
In  airports  between  planes).  "I  don't  adver- 
tise. I  don't  do  anything,"  says  a  consultant. 
"It's  all  word  of  mouth  and  It's  getting  more 
complicated  all  the  time.  It  used  to  be  we 
could  settle  things  at  the  local  level.  Now  we 
have  to  go  right  down  to  the  executive  suites. 
It  used  to  be  that  someone  you  Icnew  could 
help  you.  Now,  he  can  only  reconunend  you 
to  someone  who  might  help." 

The  pressure  group.  In  May  1968,  the  Hos- 
pital Communications  Association,  consist- 
ing of  about  a  dozen  prominent  Manhattan 
hospitals,  was  formed.  It  has  become  an  In- 
spiration for  other  professional  and  Indus- 
trial groups  whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  present 
their  grievances  collectively  to  the  telephone 
company.  The  hosplteJ  association  does  not 
like  to  talk  about  exactly  what  it  does  or 
how  It  does  it.  "We've  had  to  befriend  some 
high  officials  in  the  telephone  company,"  a 
spokesman  vaguely  admits  after  finally 
agreeing  to  outUne  the  organization.  "We've 
learned  in  detail  what  their  obligations  are. 
When  they  fall  down,  we  Invite  the  man  who 
is  responsible  to  come  visit  us.  If  that  doesn't 
work,  we  Invite  one  of  the  vice  presidents. 
We've  gotten  preferences  on  some  things.  I 
suppose  it's  like  putting  oil  on  a  squeaking 
wheel."  The  group  meets  once  a  month  and 
the  oil  so  far  is  reportedly  $150,000  refunded 
by  the  phone  company  for  services  not 
rendered.  Refunded?  The  group  will  not  say 
more. 

The  VIP.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  of 
this  breed  is  Daniel  J.  Bernstein,  whose  firm 
Is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
with  offices  in  the  city  and  suburban  Scars- 
dale.  Bernstein  says  he  began  complaining 
about  bis  service  In  1955  and  that  conditions 
since  have  been  so  unreliable  that  the  com- 
pany finally  provided  him  with  his  own  di- 
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rect  line  to  the  repair  bureau.  "The  only 
trouble,"  he  says,  "Is  that  It  Is  also  out  of 
order  most  of  the  time." 

There  have  been  attempts  through  the 
years  to  regulate  the  telephone  company, 
none  of  them  very  successful.  Immediately 
after  the  founding  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  In  1934,  a  spectacular 
investigation  was  carried  out  under  a  con- 
gressional mandate.  It  lasted  four  years, 
cost  $1.5  million  and  concluded:  "Attempts 
at  this  late  date  to  develop  a  strong.  Inde- 
pendent telephone  system  to  compete  with 
the  Bell  System  would  be  futile."  That  in- 
vestigation set  the  pace  in  both  size  and 
frustration  for  those  who  have  tried  to  fol- 
low. 

Last  December  a  presidential  task  force  Is- 
sued a  comprehensive  report  on  U.S.  com- 
munications policy  that  urged  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  develop  voice  transmission  by  do- 
mestic satellite.  Alan  R.  Novak,  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  task  force,  recalls  that  when  they 
went  to  AT.  &  T.  for  research,  the  reception 
was  something  usually  given  only  to  poach- 
ers and  party  crashers. 

"We  had  to  assemble  our  own  base  of  in- 
formation," says  Novak.  "There  simply  wasn't 
»ny  data  that  didn't  belong  to  the  phone 
company.  They  were  as  antagonistic  as  hell. 
We  couldn't  have  been  In  a  leakier  ship.  As 
soon  as  we  had  so  much  as  a  rough  draft 
finished,  the  phone  guys  had  a  copy.  We 
thought  they  had  to  be  rimnlng  a  Xerox  lu 
the  basement." 

The  past  failures  of  similar  encounters  have 
led  some  PCC  staff  members  and  several  com- 
missioners seriously  to  consider  whether  the 
phone  company  can  be  regulated  at  all.  In 
addition,  they  say,  the  policy  of  consolidat- 
ing virtually  all  commiuiicatlons  services  un- 
der a  single  "natural  monopoly"  may  have 
already  served  Its  purpose.  A.T.  &  T.  is  the 
primary  source  not  only  of  voice  transmis- 
sion, but  of  television  and  the  growing  com- 
puter data  field  as  well.  The  regulators  are 
now  willing  to  consider  opening  up  the  field 
of  competition  in  these  areas,  and  the  out- 
come may  mark  the  first  period  of  genuine 
utility  reform  since  the  early  1900s. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  cases  decided  by 
the  PCC  finally  ease  restrictions  that  A.  T.  & 
T.  has  traditionally  placed  on  the  attach- 
ment of  non-Bell  (A.T.  &  T.  calls  it  "for- 
eign") equipment  to  its  lines,  and  on  the 
use  of  the  lines  themselves.  As  a  result,  com- 
petitors estimate  by  1974  there  will  be  a 
$500  million  market  for  their  telephone 
equipment  against  Western  Electrlc's. 

Last  month  one  company  filed  with  the 
FCC  a  proposal  to  create  its  own  common 
carrier  consisting  of  36  major  cities  linked  by 
a  microwave  network  for  the  computer  and 
data-processing  market.  This  market  has 
been  growing  by  100%  annually,  and  by  1975 
the  information  volume  of  data  transmitted 
should  exceed  the  volume  of  voice  commiuii- 
catlons. Any  such  long-distance  network  will 
have  to  connect  with  A.T.  &  T.  lines  so  that 
customers  may  use  their  phones  to  link  up 
with  it.  Most  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  past  objections 
to  such  access — is  based  on  the  damage  "for- 
eign" equipment  or  transmitters  might  do 
to  its  circuit  quality — have  been  overturned 
by  the  PCC.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  FCC  has  gone  outside  its  own  staff  to 
create  a  IS-man  panel,  backed  by  ,the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  to  consider 
A.T.  &  T.'s  final  barriers  to  unrestricted  ac- 
cess. 

The  first  authoritative  study  of  a  new  era 
in  communications.  Computers  and  Telecom- 
mumcatton:  Issues  in  Public  Policy,  by  Stu- 
art L.  Mathison  and  Philip  M.  Walker,  will 
be  published  in  February.  The  era  may  re- 
lease unparalleled  choices  that  will  allow  vir- 
tually every  public  and  private  Interest  in 
the  nation  to  arrange  its  own  system,  much 
as  is  might  casually  arrange  a  roomful  of 
furnituro  today.  "Obviously  we  all  can't  have 
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50  telephones  on  oiu*  desks,"  says  an  FCC 
economist,  "but  If  IBM  wants  to  build  a  com- 
munications system  and  G.E.  wants  to  put 
up  a  satellite,  let  them." 

When  there  are  changes  to  be  made,  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  made  in  Washington 
than  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  headquarters  of  the 
New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission. 
The  commission  is  supposed  to  regulate  all 
of  New  York  Telephone's  Intrastate  service — 
the  source  of  about  75%  of  the  company's 
revenues.  The  PSC  battled  the  phone  com- 
pany 12  years  ago  during  the  last  rate  pro- 
ceedings. But  it  has  since  allowed  the  com- 
pany to  earn  anywhere  from  i/o%  to  1% 
annually  above  the  maximum  ceiling  for 
earnings  which  was  determined  then.  In 
return  it  asked  little  of  the  company,  al- 
though it  did  at  one  point  order  the  initial 
Installation  charges  for  color  telephones  re- 
duced from  $10  to  $5. 

The  PSC  has  only  two  field  Inspectors  and 
two  engineers  to  patrol  all  of  New  York 
Telephone,  as  well  as  62  other  Independent 
phone  companies  in  upstate  New  York.  Most 
of  the  commission  staff  and  members  heat- 
edly defend  themselves  against  charges  that 
their  surveillance  of  the  phone  company  has 
been  Inadequate.  They  say  they  see  no  reason 
to  change  any  of  their  practices.  "This  con- 
sumerism that's  sweeping  the  country  ought 
to  concentrate  on  things  other  than  the  regu- 
lated industries  anyway,"  says  Thomas  J. 
Brady,  chief  of  the  PSC  Telephone  Bureau. 

Neither  were  they  much  stirred  to  con- 
cerned by  their  own  service  hearings.  "You 
Invite  people  to  complain  in  the  metrop)olltan 
area  and  you  get  a  response,"  says  John  D. 
McKechine,  director  of  the  utilities  division. 
"This  flood  of  complaints  helped  nobody 
out.  It  involved  a  considerable  amount  of 
time."  One  commissioner,  Ralph  A.  Lehr,  even 
suggested  the  problem  in  New  York  has  been 
due  "to  a  lot  of  people  leaving  their  phones 
off  the  hook  when  they  go  out,  because  of 
the  crime  situation." 

At  times,  the  regulators  appear  mystically 
happy  and  serenely  reconciled  to  the  infinite 
impossibilities  of  their  task.  They  have  adopt- 
ed the  naive  fatalism  of  mountain  villagers 
living  at  the  mercy  of  a  volcano,  truly  believ- 
ing that  no  one  will  ever  really  control  the 
telephone  company.  "To  say  that  we  could 
Improve  our  efforts  here  implies  that  we  could 
parallel  what  the  company  already  has  in 
the  most  preventive  surveillance  anywhere, 
and  that  we  could  find  civil  servants  with 
more  perception,  more  sensitivity  and  more 
aggressiveness  than  the  phone  company  has," 
says  Commissioner  Edward  P.  Larkin.  "And 
If  you  think  that,  then  I'll  spare  you  any 
further  comment.  We  got  a  guy  at  $15,000 
a  year  who's  looking  at  a  guy  in  the  phone 
company  making  $50,000.  What  kind  of  an- 
swers is  he  going  to  get?  It's  Inconceivable 
anyway  that  the  world's  coming  to  an  end. 
Who  amongst  us  has  never  made  a  mistake?" 

A  Statement  From  the  Presuent  of  New 
York  Telephone  Company 

(On  the  day  this  article  went  to  press, 
Cornelius  W.  Owens,  president  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  agreed  to  be  in- 
terviewed. The  following  is  his  first  public 
assessment  of  the  situation.) 

Q.  Mr.  Owens,  some  people  have  called  the 
situation  in  New  York  a  crisis  or  breakdown. 
Is  that  how  you  wottld  describe  it? 

A.  Absolutely  not.  We've  had  some  pockets 
of  trouble  in  some  critical  areas,  but  that's 
about  all.  No  question  about  it. 

Q.  Where  have  the  pockets  been  created? 
And  why? 

A.  In  the  Wall  Street  area  we  got  into  the 
20-mlllion-share  days  in  the  winter  of  1968, 
and  that  put  a  tremendous  burden  on  our 
offices.  Then,  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan 
has  had  its  call  rates  increase  markedly — 
about  16%  or  some  figure  like  that.  Then 
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traffic  went  up  in  the  marginal  areas — the 
ghetto  areas  especially.  Where  we  began  to 
have  full  employment  and  the  ability  of  peo- 
ple to  haw  phones  on  welfare,  the  ghetto 
areas  really  took  off.  To  put  it  bluntly,  they 
started  to  use  phones  like  everybody  else. 

Actually,  you  know,  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company,  up  until  1967,  was  really  one 
of  the  most  slow-growing  in  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem. We  were  about  4%  in  annual  growth 
until  we  hit  this  period  lately.  Everybody 
says  we  can  see  the  buildings  going  up; 
why  weren't  we  ready?  But  we  don't  see  tne 
alterations  that  go  on — like  the  compressing 
of  space  because  of  high  rents.  Instead  of 
expanding,  an  office  with  four  girls  on  phones 
will  just  squeeze  in  two  more. 

Q.  The  recent  complaints  against  thv 
phone  company,  however,  have  had  to  do 
with  virtually  all  your  services? 

A.  What  most  people  don't  understand  is 
how  everything  gets  affected  by  demand.  High 
demand  has  cut  down  all  the  margins  that 
used  to  cushion  our  other  areas.  Before,  for 
instance,  you  might  get  out  there  and  find 
that  the  cable  pair  that  was  assigned  to  your 
customer  was  already  in  use,  so  you'd  take 
another  one.  Now,  there  just  might  not  be 
another  one  there.  So  you  can't  make  the 
installation,  and  the  customer  may  or  may 
not  find  out  about  it  or  understand  why, 
or  a  customer  can't  get  a  dial  tone  right 
away  and  doesn't  want  to  wait,  so  he  reports 
his  phone  out  of  order. 

Our  service  orders  pile  up.  When  we  have 
a  margin,  we  have  ability  to  maneuver.  But 
when  you're  at  capacity,  you  don't  and  you 
get  slow  testing,  slow  repairs. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  these  margins  to 
be  returned  and  will  they  be  sufficient  to 
fully  restore  service? 

A.  We  were  there  two  years  ago  and  we 
will  be  there  again.  At  least,  with  the  money 
we're  spending,  we  ought  to  be.  Some  places 
will  be  relieved  in  the  next  few  months  and 
some  will  be  relieved  in  many,  many  months. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  in  the  past  few  month.i 
where  the  company  made  its  mistakes? 

A.  We've  gone  back  In  hindsight  and  asked 
what  we  could  have  done.  Finally,  we  de- 
cided that  with  what  we  knew  then,  what 
we  did  was  right.  We  were  a  flat  company, 
year  after  year.  As  far  back  as  you'd  want 
to  look,  our  construction  budget  was  right 
around  $400  million.  When  the  surtax  came 
in,  we  could  have  been  much  more  bearish. 
Actually,  we  thought  we  were  putting  in 
plant  that  was  sufficient.  Now,  we'll  spend 
$740  million  this  year  and  $880  million  next 
year  and  probably  $10  billion  in'  the  next 
decade. 

But  I  don't  think  we'll  ever  have  this 
sharp  a  growth  as  we've  had  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  again.  With  the  plcturephone 
and  all  the  computer  services  coming  in, 
we'll  have  a  different  demand  for  our  serv- 
ices entirely  In  the  1970s,  but  I've  been  in 
this  business  a  long  time  and  nothing  like 
this  is  ever  going  to  happen  again.  Today, 
you  have  the  railroads  in  trouble,  and  the 
power  companies  and  all  of  a  sudden  we 
popped  up.  Let  me  tell  you,  we're  popping 
down  fast. 

Q.  You  mean  this  has  only  been  an  epi- 
sode i»»  the  company's  history  and  unll  7ioi 
recur? 

A.  Yes.  Episode's  a  very  good  word. 

Q.  In  addition  to  increasing  your  con- 
struction budget,  have  you  coTisidered  mak- 
i7ig  any  other  changes  in  the  company'n 
operations  in  the  next  few  years? 

A.  I  will  say  that  when  we  get  ourselves 
sbaken  down  this  year  and  next  year,  we'll. 
be  operating  just  the  way  we  were  before — 
only  at  a  higher  plateau.  I  ask  myself  if 
there  is  something  that  if  I  had  known  two 
years  ago  that  I  know  now  I  would  have 
changed  about  the  company.  The  answer  is 
no. 
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UNLOCKING  THE  SECRETS  OF 
AGING 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prances 
Spatz  Leighton  is  one  of  this  Nation's 
finest  feature  writers.  We  Ohioans  are 
particularly  proud  of  the  prestige  that 
she  has  brought  to  our  State  by  her  great 
constructive  writing  in  this  country's 
leading  magazines. 

Mrs.  Leighton,  formerly  with  the  In- 
ternational News  Service,  is  now  writing 
for  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa- 
pers. She  is  author  of  many  fine  books — 
the  latest  on  the  bestseller  list. 

Just  recently  this  outstanding  Ohio 
author  wrote  a  very  thought-provoking 
story  that  appeared  in  the  Sunday  mag- 
azine of  one  of  my  home  State's  largest 
newspapers,  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  one 
of  the  Metropolitan  Group. 

All  of  us  are  constantly  looking  for 
ways  to  aid  the  aged.  In  her  article,  Mrs. 
Leightoii  points  out  methods  that  we 
may  in  the  future  take  to  slow  up  the 
aging  process.  The  experiments  that  she 
refers  to  are  being  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

I  believe  that  this  fine  article  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  It 
follows : 

(From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
Nov.  2, 1969) 

Unlocking  the  Secrets  of  Aging 

(By  Frances  Spatz  Leighton) 

Fascinating  facts  are  turning  up  as  scien- 
tists probe  the  mysteries  of  aging.  Research 
ers  are  learning  that  diet  and  body  temper- 
ature have  a  lot  to  do  with  growing  old,  but 
only  under  certain  conditions  and  at  certain 
times  m  life.  Also,  though  it  has  long  been 
known  that  the  body  loses  certain  cells  as 
it  ages,  doctors  are  finding  out  more  about 
the  rate  of  cell  loss  and  how  function  di- 
minishes because  of  it. 

Since  1958,  the  Gerontology  Research  Cen- 
ter of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
been  testing  and  keeping  records  on  some  700 
male  subjects,  ranging  in  age  from  late  teens 
to  over  the  century  mark.  Loss  of  function 
and  effect  of  this  loss  are  noted  in  volunteer 
subjects  every  18  months  by  means  of  a 
rigorous  series  of  tests.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, and  collateral  studies  on  lower  forms 
of  life,  scientists  hope  to  offer  a  program  for 
longevity  that  will  give  people  a  chance  for 
60  years  more  of  active,  healthy  life. 

"Very  few  people  die  of  old  age,"  says  Dr. 
Nathan  W.  Shock,  head  of  the  Gerontology 
Center's  new  multi-million  dollar  facility  in 
Baltimore,  where  over  126  experts  are  en- 
gaged in  research  on  aging.  "People  tend  to 
die  from  diseases  or  organic  weaknesses 
due  to  progressive  loss  of  vital  cells." 

In  experiments  with  rotifers  (minute  mul- 
ticellular aquatic  animals)  it  was  revealed 
that  lowering  the  temperature  10  degrees 
could  prolong  the  life  span  of  a  specimen  by 
as  much  as  four  times  its  normal  expectancy. 
Cutting  in  half  its  food  intake  could  enable 
it  to  live  three  times  longer  than  groups 
which  were  fed  a  full  diet. 

According  to  Dr.  Charles  H.  Barrows,  who 
is  m  charge  of  the  rotifer  study.  "This  would 
Indicate  that  life  is  programmed,  but  you  can 
run  the  film  at  different  speeds.  You  can 
slow  it  down,  you  can  speed  it  up.  How  these 
findings  apply  specifically  to  humans  is  too 
early  to  say,  but  at  least  we  know  that  with 
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rotifers,  you  can  slow  down  deterioration 
In  later  life  by  means  of  temperature  con- 
trol. You  can  also  slow  its  demise  by  nutri- 
tional control,  but  this  has  to  be  instituted 
early  in  the  specimen's  life." 

Similar  findings  turned  up  in  rats.  Diet 
control  when  begun  at  an  early  enough  age, 
prolonged  a  specimen's  Ufe,  but  when  started 
at  middle  age,  It  proved  ineffective. 

In  experimenting  with  mammals,  it  was 
found  that  lowering  the  external  tempera- 
ture required  certain  corresponding  adjust- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  body  chemistry.  Dr. 
Shock  explains:  "According  to  one  theory  of 
aging  it  is  believed  that  collagen,  a  protein 
vital  to  connective  tissue,  undergoes  chemi- 
cal changes  with  age.  These  changes  can  be 
experimentally  prevented  in  some  cases  by 
means  of  chemical  agents. 

"There  is  also  some  indication  that  within 
the  cell  similar  transformations  also  occur, 
transformations  that  might  be  forestalled 
chemically.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is  find 
out  first  of  all  what  aging  really  is,  how  it 
takes  place,  what  happens  within  the  body 
and  at  what  rate  for  various  individuals.  We 
want  to  know  if  there  is  a  time  clock  within 
the  body  and,  if  there  Is,  how  it  operates. 
Then  we  will  be  able  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  how  to  slow  down  the  clock.  We  don't 
want  just  to  lengthen  life,  we  also  want  to 
improve  the  quality  of  old  age." 

Although  the  biochemical  study  of  life 
processes  in  tissue  cells  is  stUl  in  its  Infancy, 
Dr.  Shock  foresees  in  the  near  future  a  full 
vigorous  life  at  age  80  or  90  for  most  persons. 
He  also  foresees  the  day  when  most  new 
organs  will  be  artificial  parts  rather  than 
transplants. 

"Yet,  this  will  present  a  problem.  It  isn't 
enough  j\ist  to  be  alive.  One  must  be  alive 
to  enjoy  living.  The  future  may  present  prob- 
lems in  hospitals  concerning  when  to  pro- 
nounce a  patient  dead.  Artificial  organs,  like 
a  heart  for  example,  may  continue  to  func- 
tion, while  the  Individual  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  is  really  not  there  at  all." 

Dr.  Shock  then  turns  to  the  subject  of 
what  advice  he  has  for  today's  elderly  and 
middle-aged  persons  who  want  to  get  the 
most  out  of  their  remaining  years.  What  can 
these  i>eople  expect,  for  example,  from  exer- 
cise? 

"To  stimulate  the  growth  of  new  blood  ves- 
sels, you  would  have  to  exercise  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion,"  says  Dr.  Shock.  "You  couldn't 
expect  to  achieve  such  results  by  being  only 
a  Sunday  cyclist.  You  would  have  to  exercise 
every  day  and  to  the  point  where  It  actually 
hurts.  You  would  have  to  feel  muscle  fatigue, 
but  your  heart  may  not  be  prepared  to  take 
this  kind  of  punishment. 

"If  you're  going  to  maintain  an  improved 
capillary  system,  you  must  develop  it  early 
in  life  and  keep  pushing.  Capillaries  disap- 
pear with  disuse.  Sometimes  It's  too  late  for 
such  exercise." 

Dr.  Shock  himself  doesn't  exercise  and 
doesn't  worry  about  it.  He  simply  keeps  busy. 
Five  feet,  11  inches  tall,  and  almost  63  years 
of  age,  he  says  he  is  in  the  pink  of  health. 
"I've  maintained  the  same  weight  of  142 
pounds  at>out  all  my  life." 

What  can  one  do  to  hold  back  the  clock? 
Dr.  Shock  has  a  few  tips  for  slowing  the  ef- 
fects of  aging : 

1.  Never  get  overweight.  "In  terms  of 
longevity,  even  a  few  pounds  make  a  differ- 
ence. Keep  protein  Intake  as  high  as  ever 
but  cut  carbohydrates  and  fats  as  you  grow 
older.  And  avoid  these  deficiencies  common 
to  older  people— calcium,  riboflavin,  iron 
and  vitamin  C." 

2.  Smoke  very  little.  If  at  all.  "The  danger 
of  cancer  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Impaired 
oxygen  supply  ages  the  body." 

3.  Stay  active  physically  and  mentally.  "Be 
a  high  achiever.  The  competitive  person  with 
goals  and  a  will  to  live,  outlives  the  others 
and  enjoys  life  to  the  end.  Some  of  ovir  el- 
derly test  group  who  are  retired  are  harder 
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to  pin  down  for  appointments  than  those 
who  hold  jobs,  they  are  so  busy  being  con- 
sultants to  companies  or  traveling  for  fun. 
"We  lost  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  dy- 
namic volunteers  not  long  ago,  a  98-year- 
old,  but  not  because  of  sickness'  or  old  age. 
It  was  an  accident.  He  fell  out  of  bed." 

FACTS    ON    AGIMC 

studies  on  700  males,  age  18  to  103,  at  the 
Gerontology  Center  have  led  to  these  broad 
findings : 

Mental  Ability:  Memory  starts  to  fade  at 
30.  Yet,  such  abilities  as  vocabulary  compre- 
hension scarcely  change  with  age.  Scientists 
find  that  given  enough  time,  the  older  person 
still  comes  up  with  the  right  answers  in  de- 
cision-making tests.  Average  weight  of  the 
brain  actually  shrinks  from  3.03  pounds  at 
age  30  to  2.72  pounds  at  age  90. 

Physical  Powers:  Based  on  tests  Involving 
walking  a  treadmill,  climbing  stepa  and 
cranking  a  wheel  while  lying  on  )ils  back,  a 
70-year-old's  physical  capacity  has  declined 
30  per  cent  from  age  35.  As  for  short  bursts 
of  energy,  peak  performance  drops  almost  60 
per  cent  between  these  two  ages. 

Breathing  Changes:  Between  ages  20  and 
80,  there  is  a  40  per  cent  decline  In  the 
amount  of  air  that  can  be  pumped  through 
the  lungs  in  16  seconds. 

Heart  Function:  Between  the  ages  of  20 
and  90,  the  amount  of  blood  pumped  drops 
from  about  four  quarts  per  minute,  per 
square  meter  of  body  surface  to  almost  half 
this  amount — just  over  two  quarts.  Also,  the 
older  heart  has  more  trouble  speeding  up  its 
pace  to  cope  with  increased  physical  activity. 

Basal  Metabolism:  Thyroid  activity  which 
regulates  the  basal  metabolism  continues  to 
function  about  as  well  among  the  elderly  as 
the  young.  The  pituitary  hormone  continues 
its  performance  steadily  into  advanced  years. 
This  partially  explalna  why  old  folks  seem  to 
do  well  as  long  as  they  are  relaxing. 

Blood  Sugar  Level:  In  older  people  the  rate 
at  which  the  system  removes  sugar  from  the 
blood  drops  to  such  an  extent  that  under 
normfll  diagnostic  tests,  60  per  cent  of  the 
aged  would  be  considered  diabetic.  Through 
work  at  the  Center,  new  techniques  are  cur- 
rently helping  the  nation's  physicians  to  pre- 
vent misdiagnosis  of  diabetes  in  the  elderly. 

Sense  of  Taste:  The  number  of  taste  buds 
per  papilla  of  the  tongue  falls  from  about  245 
at  age  25  to  30,  to  a  mere  88  taste  buds  at  age 
70  to  75,  which  helps  explain  picky  eaters 
among  the  geriatric  set. 

Kidney  Function:  One  of  the  wonders  of 
the  aging  process  is  the  difference  in  kidney 
function  between  individuals.  Some  80-year- 
olds  were  found  to  have  the  same  Udney 
efficiency  as  the  average  60-year-old.  Nor- 
mally, by  the  age  of  76,  the  average  kidney 
receives  only  42  per  cent  as  much  blood  as  it 
did  at  age  30,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the 
body  to  throw  off  waste. 


JUST  WHO  IS  AMERICA'S  SILENT 
MAJORITY? 


HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

OF   TTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
good  many  years,  now,  M.  DeMar 
Teuscher,  the  Deseret  News  political 
editor,  has  written  an  interesting  and 
succinct  weekly  column  entitled  "Speak- 
ing of  Politics."  His  November  13  column 
in  the  Deseret  News  has  Just  been  called 
to  my  attention.  I  wish  to  quote  one  or 
two  paragraphs  from  it.  Mr.  Teuscher 
said: 
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Dissent  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  legiti- 
mate mode  of  expression  under  what  has 
come  to  be  balled  as  "the  American  way." 
But  has  not  dissent  nearly  always  been  the 
tool  ol  the  activist,  vocal  minority  rather 
than  that  of  the  quiescent,  silent  majority? 
This  has  been  the  case  whether  the  dissent 
has  been  legitimate  and  well-founded  or  ir- 
responsible and  loud. 

Mr.  Nixon,  It  would  seem  to  me,  was  well 
within  his  rights  in  seeking  a  response  from 
the  "silent  majority."  But,  it  would  also 
seem  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  for  this 
majority — if  it  is  truly  a  majority — to  speak 
out.  Silence  is  not  always  a  virtue.  Neither  is 
vociferous  clamor.  In  this  day,  when  leaders 
need  to  hear  the  voices  of  all  the  people, 
alienee  can  be  misinterpreted — by  both  sides. 

Mr.  Teuscher  has  called  on  the  silent 
majority  to  speak  out  and  set  forth  its 
views.  Even  if  it  is  a  "silent  majority," 
it  still  must  and  should  be  heard.  I  feel 
that  this  coliunn  should  receive  wide 
distribution,  as  it  will  get  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record;  therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  In  addition,  I  commend  Mr. 
Teuscher  for  this  well  written  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News, 

Nov.  13.  1969] 

JvsT  Who  Is  Amirica's  Silent  "Majority?" 

(By  M.  DeMar  Teuscher) 

Last  week.  President  Richard  M.  NUon 
rested  his  Vietnam  case  with  the  Jury  of 
what  he  termed  "the  silent  majority."  The 
indications  are  that  he  is  now  hearing  more, 
rather  than  less,  afBrmatlvely,  from  that  Jury. 

He  has  already  heard  from  what  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  T.  Agnew  has  chosen  to  call  the 
"effete  Intellectual  snobs" — a  group  the  vice 
president,  with  some  justification,  has  termed 
a  "militant,  vocal  minority." 

This  entire  question  seems  to  pos4  some 
rather  interesting  questions  about  our  demo- 
cratic system  which  really  Is,  as  many  Amer- 
icans point  out,  a  representative  republic. 

For  instance,  who  is  more  snobbish — the 
"effete  intellectuals"  who  mlUtantly  and  ac- 
tively speak  out,  or  the  "silent  majority"  who 
wait  until  circumstances  force  them  to  dis- 
card their  chosen  role  as  the  quiet  American? 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  forged  in  the 
crucible  of  revolution  and  dissent,  wherein 
lies  the  virtue  of  silence?  Or  is  this  "virtue" 
really  mainly  composed  of  the  vice  of  apathy? 

Who  is  the  "silent  majority?"  Is  it  the  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  citizens  who  stayed  away 
from  the  polls  a  week  ago  in  Salt  Lake  City's 
municipal  election? 

Is  the  "silent  majority"  composed  of  those 
who  complain  of  things  as  they  are  or  appear 
to  be  and  who  vocally  long  for  things  as  they 
were — without  doing  much  to  promote  ef- 
fectively a  change? 

In  the  Salt  Lake  City  election  Just  con- 
cluded, roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  of  the  community  made  the 
decisions  for  the  other  60  per  cent — the 
majority.  In  this  Instance,  the  minority  deci- 
sion was  clearly  for  the  statvis  quo. 

If  those  who  stayed  home  from  the  polls 
are  the  "silent  majority"  referred  to  by  the 
President,  did  not  their  silence  indicate  satis- 
faction with  the  present  city  government  and 
no  real  indication  of  a  need  for  change? 

Should  this  be  a  resonable  assumption  to 
draw  from  a  study  of  the  circumstances,  who 
then  were  the  better  citizens,  those  who 
stayed  home  In  silence,  or  those  who  regis- 
tered their  satisfaction — or  lack  of  It — by 
going  to  the  polls? 

As  I  read  history,  those  who  advocated  and 
led  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  British 
colonial  government  in  the  1770's  were.  In 
reality,  a  minority.  The  majority  either  did 
not  become  Involved  or  preferred  to  remain 
vtrith  the  status  quo. 
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However,  once  this  nation  was  established, 
and  its  governing  principles  set  forth — again 
by  a  representative  minority — it  was  the 
majority  who,  time  and  time  again,  has  been 
roused  to  either  thought  or  deed  to  maintain 
these  principles. 

Dissent  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  legiti- 
mate mode  of  expression  under  what  has 
come  to  be  hailed  as  "the  American  way." 
But  has  not  dissent  nearly  always  been  the 
tool  of  the  activist,  vocal  minority  rather 
than  that  of  the  quiescent,  silent  majority? 
This  has  been  the  case  whether  the  dissent 
has  been  legitimate  and  well-founded  or  ir- 
responsible and  loud. 

Mr.  Nixon,  it  would  seem  to  me,  was  well 
within  his  rights  in  seeking  a  response  from 
the  "silent  majority."  But,  it  would  also  seem 
to  me  that  now  is  the  time  for  this  majority — 
if  it  is  truly  a  majority — to  speak  out.  Silence 
Is  not  always  a  virtue.  Neither  is  vociferous 
clamor.  In  this  day,  when  leaders  need  to  hear 
the  voices  of  all  the  people,  silence  can  be 
misinterpreted — by  both  sides. 


PROPOSED  REVERSION  OF  OKI- 
NAWA TO  JAPANESE  CONTROL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP   VTRGtlOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Columnists  Robert  Allen  and  John 
Goldsmith  have  written  a  perceptive 
article  about  the  proposed  reversion  of 
Okinawa  to  Japanese  control  and  the 
role  of  the  Senate  in  foreign  policy.  The 
column  was  published  in  the  Farmville 
Va.,  Herald  of  December  3.  Of  particular 
significance  are  the  views  of  the  able  and 
influential  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell. 
of  Georgia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Farmville   (Va.)   Herald.  Dec.  3, 

1969] 

Japan  Wants  Okinawa 

(By  Robert  Allen  and  John  Qoldsmltb) 

Washington,  December  2. — Those  plans 
for  returning  Okinawa  to  Japan  may  still 
provoke  a  major  controversy  In  the  Senate, 
and  President  Nixon  Is  well-aware  of  that. 

No  hint  of  trouble  was  discernible  when 
Japanese  Premier  Eisaku  Sato  visited  Presi- 
dent Nixon  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  The 
atmosphere  was  one  of  friendship  when  the 
two  leaders  Issued  their  joint  communique 
which  envisions  reversion  of  Okinawa  to 
Japanese  control  during  1972. 

The  communique,  however,  called  for  the 
1972  deadline,  subject  to  development  of  spe- 
cific arrangements  for  the  island's  return 
"with  the  necessary  legislative  support."  That 
Is  where  the  controversy  could  arise. 

There  Is  strong  sentiment  in  the  Senate 
for  return  of  Okinawa — perhaps  enough 
sentiment  to  assure  approval  for  any  reason- 
able blueprint  to  be  developed  by  future  con- 
sultations. There  Is,  however,  some  feeling 
that  the  island,  seized  in  1945  by  U.S.  forces, 
should  not  be  returned  now. 

There  was  a  clear  and  public  warning  of 
trouble  ahead  before  Sato  arrived  for  bis 
state  visit.  The  Senate,  by  a  convincing  vote 
of  63  to  14,  went  on  record  that  any  agree- 
ment on  a  change  of  Okinawa's  status  should 
have  the  "advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

That  is  language  designed  to  require  a 
treaty,  of  course,  and  ratification  of  a  treaty 
reqiiires  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate. 
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The  warning  of  the  63  to  14  vote,  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
D-Va.,  was  not  really  that  a  two-thirds  vote 
might  not  be  forthcoming  on  the  Okinawa 
issue.  Some  Senators  who  supported  the  Byrd 
amendment,  as  modified  in  Senate  debate, 
strongly  favor  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan. 

The  warning  was  that  the  Senate,  seeking 
as  never  before  to  assert  itself  in  such  na- 
tional security  issues,  expects  to  do  so  on 
the  question  of  Okinawa. 

Private  Caution — Now  it  is  reported  that 
the  President  had  received  a  private  caution 
as  well  before  he  had  his  formal  talks  with 
Sato — a  caution  which  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  reversion  on  the  1972  schediile.  That 
warning  came  early  last  month  when  the 
President  sandwiched  a  private  lunch  with 
Seimte  leaders  between  impromptu  speeches 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 

On  that  occasion,  according  to  Informed 
sources,  the  President  brought  up  the  Oki- 
nawa question,  and  Sato's  impending  visit, 
over  the  luncheon  table.  The  matter  was 
then  discussed  briefly  by  the  President  and 
the  other  guests  In  the  office  of  Democratic 
leader  Mike  Mansfield,  Mont. 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken,  R-Vt.,  the  respected 
GOP  "dean"  of  the  Senate,  told  the  Presi- 
dent he  thought  the  Senate  would  support 
the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan.  The  same 
view  was  expressed,  according  to  our  inform- 
ants by  Chairman  J.  William  Fulbrlght,  D- 
Ark.,  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

However,  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell,  D-Ga., 
the  influential  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  is  reported  to  have 
taken  a  different  view.  Russell  Is  said  to  have 
commented  that  Okinawa,  with  its  vital  bases, 
should  not  be  returned  to  Japan  while  the 
United  States  Is  charged  with  responsibility 
for  maintaining  security  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  President,  according  to  this  account, 
replied — with  some  senatorial  support — that 
the  future  of  Premier  Sato's  government  was 
irrevocably  tied  to  secw-lng  the  return  of 
Okinawa. 

Riissell  is  said  to  have  replied  by  suggest- 
ing that  Mr.  Nixon  explore  with  Sato  the 
response  received  by  Japan  when  It  tried 
to  recover  Islands  in  the  Kurlle  group  which 
were  given  to  Russia  after  World  War  II. 

Meaning  Clear — Russell's  meaning  was 
quite  clear.  While  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready ceded  control  of  the  Bonln  Islands,  in- 
cluding Iwo  Jima.  acquired  the  hard  way  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  Russia  is  still  hanging  on 
to  its  acquisitions  in  the  Kurlles. 

Sato  is  reported  to  have  asked,  early  this 
fall,  that  Russia  begin  talks  looking  toward 
the  return  of  those  Islands.  That  request  was 
"turned  down  cold."  according  to  Senator 
Byrd. 

The  implication  of  the  President's  advance 
warnings,  public  and  private.  Is  that  the 
final  agreement  on  Okinawa  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  for  ratifica- 
tion. Fulbrlght  Is  now  understood  to  be 
urging  that  course  of  action  on  the  State 
Department. 

Otherwise,  it  Is  argued  that  the  Issue  of 
reversion  of  Okinawa  could  become  further 
clouded  by  the  Senate's  new  determination 
to  play  a  role,  with  the  President,  In  decisions 
which  affect  the  foreign  policy  and  security 
of  the  United  States. 


MORE  FAMILY-TYPE  MOVIES 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the 
attached  letter  from  a  14-year-old  boy 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
hope  that  it  somehow  will  encourage  the 
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motion  picture  industry  and  movie 
theater  operators  to  produce  and  show, 
especially  on  weekends,  more  family- 
type  movies  which  are  suitable  for  chil- 
dren and  yoimg  people. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  compIaliUng  about  the  lack 
of  decent  movies  in  my  town.  It  has  gotten 
so  that  when  a  "G"  rated  movie  comes  on, 
which  is  very  seldom,  I  have  not  the  money 
to  go.  I'll  then  make  up  my  mind  to  go  the 
next  week  and  start  saving  my  money.  When 
I  finally  have  the  money,  I  look  In  the 
paper  with  Intentions  of  selecting  a  movie 
to  attend.  To  my  despair,  I  see  "^",  "X",  "X", 
"R",  and  "M"  rated  movies.  There  is  nothing 
on  for  one  of  my  age  or  under. 

People  are  always  complaining  because 
teenagers  are  always  getting  into  something. 
But  when  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  no- 
where to  go,  what  Is  there  left  for  them  to 
do?  My  parents  won't  allow  me  to  go  to 
some  of  the  "teenage  hangouts",  so  since  I 
can't  go  to  the  movies,  I  stay  home  and  die 
of  boredom. 

I'm  sure  that  I'm  not  the  only  teenager  try- 
ing to  live  a  decent  life,  so  therefore  I  am 
concerned  not  only  for  myself  but  for  others 
as  well. 

Kn't  it  possible  that  the  movie  theaters 
could  reach  an  agreement  by  which  some 
could  show  "X",  "R",  and  "M"  rated  movies 
and  one  could  show  a  "O"  rated  movie? 

Theaters  also  complain  about  losing 
money,  but  how  can  they  help  but  lose 
money  if  only  adults  can  go  when  they 
please?  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  adults  who 
have  children  won't  go  to  the  movies  if  they 
can't  take  their  children  along.  I  most  cer- 
tainly would  not. 

Very  truly  youre, 

Terrt  Harrzxl. 


MARY  GUSHING  NILES 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    UARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  inter- 
nationalist, ex-management  consultant, 
active  Quaker  and  pacifist,  author, 
grandmother,  and  wife,  Mary  Gushing 
Niles  in  an  interview  in  Baltimore  mag- 
azine of  November  1969,  sums  up  the 
driving  force  of  her  life:  '(I  have  had  a 
passion  for  leaving  the  \(^rld  a  better 
place  than  when  I  found  It." 

She  already  has. 

Always  an  Innovator,  Mrs.  Niles  is  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Friends  World  College — a  college  dedi- 
cated to  treating  the  entire  world  as  its 
campus  and  to  training  students  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  world.  Her  original- 
ity and  uniqueness  is  not  a  recent  de- 
velopment, for  in  1917  she  was  one  "of 
the  first  debutantes  in  Baltimore  to  drink 
wine  and  champagne  in  public  because 
this  was  the  end  of  an  era." 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Niles,  with  her  husband 
Henry  Niles,  is  most  renowned  for  her 
continual  fight  against  war,  "the  enemy 
that  we  wanted  to  destroy  with  our  lives. 
Somebody  has  to  develop  some  silterna- 
tive  to  war  or  we're  going  to  put  an  end 
to  life  on  this  planet." 

Mary  Gushing  Niles  is  trsring  to  find 
those  alternatives.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interview,  published  in 
Baltimore  magazine  of  November  1969, 
of  one  of  Baltimore's  most  outstanding 
women  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mart  Cushing  Niles 

Mary  Cushing  Nlles  can  speak  critically 
about  people  over  60.  She  was  born  in  1900 
into  a  family  of  physicians  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  At  a  very  young  age  she  developed 
the  sense  of  being  a  "professional  woman," 
a  fairly  uncommon  attitude  for  young  girls 
in  the  early  1900's. 

Her  father's  appointment  as  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Health  brought  the  family 
to  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Niles  received  a  certificate 
from  Pealxjdy  Conservatory  and  a  B.S.  in 
economics  from  Johns  Hopkins;  she  com- 
pleted everything  but  her  dissertation  for  a 
Ph.D.  at  Columbia.  She  has  been  married 
46  years  to  Baltimore  Life  Insurance  board 
chairman  Henry  E.  Nlles.  (They  have  two 
married  daughters  and  five  grandchildren.) 

From  1931  to  1939  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  were 
partners  in  a  management  consulting  busi- 
ness in  Baltimore  and  Toronto.  Mrs.  Niles  is 
the  author  of  "The  Essence  of  Management" 
and  "Middle  Management,"  and,  with  her 
husband,  wrote  "The  Office  Supervisor,"  the 
first  book  dealing  with  white  collar  super- 
vision. The  third  edition  of  this  book,  co- 
authored  with  James  C.  Stephens,  has  been 
translated  into  Italian.  Her  books  have  also 
been  published  in  India,  Japan  and  Turkey. 

During  World  War  11  Mrs.  Nlles  served  as 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Personnel  Council  developing  new  policies 
for  the  nearly  4,000,000  civilians  employed 
by  the  government  at  that  time.  She  is  a 
charter  member  and  fellow  in  the  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Management,  and 
has  been  active  in  international  manage- 
ment activities,  especially  in  India  where 
she  traveled  30,000  miles  meeting  with  man- 
agement groups  when  the  country  was  es- 
tablishing its  national  management  asso- 
ciation in  1956. 

In  her  own  words,  Mary  Cushing  Niles  has 
always  been  an  internationalist:  as  early  as 
1928  she  organized  the  Connecticut  Council 
on  International  Relations.  A  dauntless 
traveler,  she  has  visited  64  countries  and 
has  made  extensive  journeys  ttirough  In- 
dia and  Africa  where,  several  years  ago,  she 
and  two  other  women  crossed  the  Sahara 
desert  in  a  LandRover. 

An  active  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  since  1950,  she  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  Overseers,  secretary  of  the  Trustees 
and  chairman  of  the  Social  Order  Com- 
mittee at  Baltimore's  Stony  Run  Friends 
Meeting.  She  la  currently  chairman  of 
the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee for  National  Legislation,  which  spent 
two  years  working  on  the  principles  of  an 
assured  annual  Income  now  taking  the  form 
of  legislation. 

For  the  last  five  years,  Mrs.  Niles  has  been 
a  driving  force  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Friends  World  College,  with  the  objective 
of  treating  the  entire  world  as  a  university 
campus.  Ultimately  the  school  will  have 
seven  centers  around  the  world — each  ad- 
mitting students  who  would  go  completely 
around  the  world  in  the  course  of  their 
studies.  Current  headquarters  are  at  West- 
bury,  Long  Island,  with  programs  also  ac- 
tively operating  in  Latin  America,  Kenya, 
India  and  Japan.  Groups  have  studied  in 
western  and  eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
Russia.  The  college  is  directed  toward  taking 
a  problem  solving  attitude  to  the  great  con- 
cerns of  mankind,  and  as  a  long-time  enemy 
of  war  and  poverty,  Mrs.  Niles  is  very  much 
in  her  element  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  this  unique  new  school. 

Mrs.  Nlles  was  Interviewed  for  Baltimork 
magazine  by  Nancy  B.  Qabler. 

What  are  some  of  the  basic  ideological  dif- 
ferences between  Friends  World  College  and 
a  standard  American  university? 

It's  something  absolutely  brand  new  un- 
der the  sun  that  we're  doing.  We  are  directed 
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toward  problems  of  mankind  and  we're  going 
to  train  our  students  to  do  problem  solving — 
to  take  a  problem  solving  point  of  view  to- 
ward what  they  are  studying,  which  Is  en- 
tirely different  than  a  historical  point  of  view 
or  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  We  feel  that 
once  the  student  has  studied  the  same  type 
of  problem  in  three  or  four  ciUtures  he's  go- 
ing to  get  over  his  provincial  attitudes  that 
the  solution  we  have  here  in  Baltimore  is  the 
correct  solution  for  Kamchatka  or  South 
Vietnam.  He  would  get  over  that  feeling  and 
see  that  humans  do  have  the  same  problems, 
but  how  they  tackle  those  problems  is  go- 
ing to  depend  quite  a  lot  on  their  physical 
environment,  their  climate,  and  their  cul- 
ture, and  that  we  can't  just  patly  tell  them 
that  if  you  do  so-and-so  you  get  such-and- 
such  a  result,  because  it  Just  isn't  as  sim- 
ple as  that. 

What  need  is  the  college  actually  fulfill- 
ing? 

Well,  U  Thant  has  recently  cited  the  need 
for  a  world  university;  he's  issued  a  very 
strong  statement  as  to  the  need  for  world 
consciousness  and  looking  at  problems  from 
a  world  point  of  view.  Here,  there,  and  the 
other  place  these  programs  are  springing  up. 
I  believe  that  we  are  the  first  one  to  give  a  de- 
gree, but  there  are  loads  of  American  col- 
leges now  that  offer  a  semester  or  a  year 
abroad,  so  it's  in  the  air.  The  need  is  to  train 
people  to  look  at  the  world,  because  actually, 
as  we  sit  here,  we  are  no  further  from  New 
Delhi  than  Thomas  Jefferson  was  from  Wash- 
ington when  he  was  In  Montlcello.  It  took 
him  two  days  by  carriage  to  make  that  trip. 
It  was  a  two-day  trip  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington  or  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York.  Now  I  can  leave  Baltimore  at  night, 
arrive  In  London  in  the  morning,  take  a  10 
a.m.  flight  from  there  and  arrive  in  New  Delhi 
that  evening.  So  in  a  little  over  24  hours 
you're  half  way  around  the  world.  Things  are 
different.  This  is  the  change  we're  trying  to 
catch  up  with.  The  20th  century  has  brought 
us  so  much  that's  new,  and  we've  got  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  young  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with.  It.  It  was  hard  enough  years 
ago  to  get  people  to  look  at  the  whole  United 
States.  Now  we're  up  against  the  problem  of 
getting  people  to  look  at  the  whole  world. 
Not  too  long  ago,  Africa  was  called  the  dark 
continent — not  because  it  was  inhabited 
by  black  people  but  because  so  little  was 
known  about  It.  As  for  Latin  America,  it  has 
been  very  recently  that  we  have  come  to 
recognize  its  Importance.  There  are  more  peo- 
ple in  India  toiday  than  there  are  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa  combined,  so  knowing 
Asia  has  become  crucial  if  we're  going  to 
think  about  problems  that  really  face  man- 
kind. We  never  had  to  think  about  the  prob- 
lems that  faced  mankind  before.  It  was 
enough  for  us  to  be  British  or  American  or 
German.  We  didn't  have  to  think  of  the  uni- 
verse. So  through  these  educational  experi- 
ments we  are  trying  to  prepare  the  young 
people  to  live  in  this  kind  of  a  world,  and 
It's  pretty  exciting.  It  was  wonderful  to  sit 
at  the  first  commencement  and  feel  that  a 
number  of  these  kids  had  literally  been 
around  the  world  in  the  course  of  their  stud- 
ies. We  don't  know  of  any  other  college  that 
has  done  that  for  students.  This  is  a  first. 

Can  you  really  see  a  definite  change  in 
the  sttuients'  outlook? 

Oh,  yes.  These  people  can  never  go  back 
and  be  provincial.  For  better  or  worse,  they 
think  of  things  now  In  terms  of  continents. 
If  we  are  ever  going  to  have  a  strengthened 
United  Nations  It  would  have  to  come  about 
by  having  a  few  million  people  that  know 
these  things  through  their  senses,  not  just 
by  reading  a  book;  that's  the  world  point  of 
view. 

You  mentioned  the  problem -solving 
method.  What  exactly  is  that? 

We've  outrun  the  time  when  any  one  per- 
son can  know  all  the  information  about  any- 
thing. What  we  have  to  know  when  we  have 
a  problem  Is  how  to  go  about  getting  the 
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Information  and  putting  It  together,  who 
the  people  are  with  the  experience  In  that 
problem,  and  go  to  them.  Sooner  or  later  you 
piece  together  an  answer.  It's  a  group  prod- 
uct. We  are  training  people  to  do  that  and 
It's  Just  as  important  In  the  long  run  as 
the  world  approach.  When  we  put  Jie  two  to- 
gether It's  really  a  revolutionary  concept,  but 
jiOt  the  type  that  uses  guns.  It's  the  type 
th3t  uses  minds  and  Is  peaceful  In  nature. 

What  type  of  student  is  attracted  to  the 
college?    Are    they   predominantly    Quakers? 

There  are  generally  a  few  Friends  In  every 
class,  because  they  are  Interested  in  this 
sort  of  thing.  Of  course,  we  do  have  good 
contact  with  Friends  schoolsT  which  tends  to 
give  us  rather  more  Friends  than  otherwise. 
We  attract  the  more  progressive  students — 
the  ones  who  are  more  adventurous,  the  ones 
who  would  come  to  us  In  the  first  place  when 
we  didn't  have  any  charter  permitting  us  to 
grant  a  B.A.  They  said,  "Well,  we  want  this, 
and  If  we  don't  get  a  degree  that's  all  right: 
we'll  manage."  In  other  words,  they  were 
venturesome.  We  couldn't,  in  any  event,  take 
any  who  were  going  into  medicine  or  engi- 
neering or  the  more  formal  disciplines  be- 
cause we  don't  have  laboratories  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Then,  to.  practically  all  of  our  kids 
are  conscientious  objectors,  and  we  even  give 
courses  to  one  boy  who  is  in  Jail  for  resisting 
the  draft  for  conscience  sake.  It  Is  the  stu- 
dent who  has  this  kind  of  Ideal  who  is  ap- 
pealed to  by  our  experiment  type  of  college 

What  type  of  program  or  curriculum  will 
tfiis  student  find? 

The  first  six  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  big- 
gest contemporary  world  problems.  Human 
rights,  race  relations,  environmental  pollu- 
tion, education,  world  peace,  will  each  take 
approximately  a  week's  discussion.  This  is 
the  broad  persiiectlve  of  what  the  college  is 
about:  to  solve  the  problems  of  mankind.  We 
don't  pick  too  many  problems.  Just  sympto- 
matic ones.  After  that,  the  students  choose 
individual  projects  and  work  on  them  for 
about  two  months;  then  they're  ready  to 
direct  themselves  toward  the  world  and  get 
ready  to  go  to  their  next  place. 

Where  will  that  be? 

Most  Americans  go  to  Latin  America.  But 
some  are  going  to  Africa,  some  to  Japan,  and 
two  or  three  to  India.  These  latter  are  trans- 
fer students  with  previous  college  work.  Some 
students  began  the  program  in  Africa  and 
Japan. 

With  your  student  body  spread  throughout 
the  loorld,  how  do  you  exercise  scholastic 
control? 

The  freedoms  that  we  have  are  very  large — 
many  people  think  too  large.  There  are  no 
quizzes,  no  exams  until  the  final  oral  exam, 
very  few  formal  lectures.  Our  critics  think 
that  the  student  who  doesn't  know  what  he's 
doing  spends  too  much  time  drifting  because 
there's  nobody  to  go  and  shove  him  Into  a 
class  and  say,  "Here,  you're  supposed  to  be 
taking  Spanish  n."  Nobody  does  that,  so  if 
he  doesn't  compel  himself  to  learn  Spanish, 
the  chances  are  he  can  slide  through  the 
whole  Latin  American  semester  Just  learning 
to  say  'good  morning'  and  'good  night,*  In 
which  case  he  hasn't  gotten  very  much  out  of 
his  Mexican  experience.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  he's  a  painter  and  has  been  out  in  the 
desert  painting  the  colore  and  the  peasants 
and  so  forth,  or  if  he  has  done  construction 
work,  as  many  of  the  students  do — they  go 
out  and  help  the  people  build  a  schoolhouse 
or  a  bam — he  won't  learn  much  pure  Spanish 
but  he  will  learn  an  awful  lot  about  how 
people  live  and  how  you  can  Interact  with 
people  of  another  culture.  We're  really  much 
more  Interested  in  this  approach  to  culture 
than  we  are  In  turning  out  people  who  can 
do  a  perfect  formal  paper. 

What  about  the  teaching  staff?  Are  they 
a  breed  apart  from  what  one  would  find  on 
most  campuses? 

Tes.  I  think  so.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  made  substantial  sacrifices,  both  in 
personal  security  and  In  salary.  We  can't  pay 
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market  rates.  We  ask  them,  what  their  living 
requirements  are  and  if  we  can  pay  it,  we  do. 
If  not,  we  have  to  turn  them  down — (8,000 
or  $9,000  is  a  magnificent  salary  around  ovti 
place.  In  India  and  Africa  we're  paying 
market  rates,  because  the  standard  there 
Is  so  low  that  you'd  be  ashamed  to  pay  less. 
Oiu"  Instructors  have  to  give  so  much  more 
time,  especially  In  foreign  countries — their 
time  is  almost  continual.  Some  people  psy- 
chologically Just  can't  or  wont  do  that.  The 
instructors  get  to  know  each  student  inti- 
mately. If  you're  off  in  a  far  part  of  the  world 
with  students  and  someone  knocks  on  your 
door  late  at  night,  you  don't  say  "go  away," 
you  say,  "come  on  In,  what's  on  your  mind." 
It  takes  an  awful  lot  out  of  people. 

Can  you  borrow  instructors  from  other 
schools  just  to  teach  specific  subjects? 

We  really  have  to  have  our  own  staff, 
because  the  Job  of  the  teacher  in  any  given 
place  is  to  interpret  that  culture  and  that 
set  of  problems  of  humanity.  So  while  they 
may  be  the  same  old  problems  of  not  enough 
to  eat,  and  too  much  population,  and  threat 
of  war,  and  trouble  with  the  next  province, 
it  looks  different  when  it's  in  an  Indian 
setting  or  a  Mexican  setting.  We  have  to  have 
people  who  can  interpret  why  people  feel 
the  way  they  feel  and  what  their  traditions 
are,  and  what  makes  it  hard  to  change  things 
there.  For  example,  an  economist  can  teach 
economics  chained  to  where  he  started,  but 
if  you're  going  to  teach  Indian  philosophy, 
the  students  want  to  learn  this  when  they're 
in  India.  When  I  was  in  India  last  year  with 
a  group  of  students,  seven  or  eight  of  them 
studied  under  a  yogi  and  began  practicing 
yoga  exercises.  I  did  too,  and  I  still  practice 
them.  But  more  important,  they  were  ex- 
posed to  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam  and 
Indian  philosophy.  If  we're  going  to  be  a 
world  college,  we  have  to  understand  the 
things  that  are  important  to  otheT  cultures. 
So  we  must  have  a  native  staff  in  each  of 
the  locations,  and  we're  getting  quite  an 
international  staff  at  Westbury. 

You've  been  involved  in  so  many  projects, 
both  vocational  and  as  a  volunteer.  Wtiat 
area  has  been  the  most  stimulating  for  you? 

I  would  say  that  my  peak  experience  in 
"Jobs"  was  the  period  that  I  was  Assistant  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Personnel  Coun- 
cil. We  were  making  policy  in  the  personnel 
field  for  the  entire  federal  government.  This 
was  the  time  that  safety  programs  were  be- 
ginning, employee  relations  programs,  coun- 
seling, all  of  these  things  were  Jiist  begin- 
ning. We  were  taking  the  practices  of  the 
very  best  of  city,  state  and  private  businesses 
and  interpreting  these  for  use  by  the  largest 
employer  in  the  country  during  World  War  II, 
when  federal  emplojrment  mushroomed  from 
under  1.000,000  to  3,770,000  civilian  em- 
ployees. We  had  35  councils  In  all  parts  of 
the  country:  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Internal 
Revenue.  Poet  Office,  Agriculture,  the  whole 
works.  We  were  blazing  new  trails.  People 
would  think  nothing  of  driving  200  or  300 
miles  to  meet  with  me  when  I  was  in  the 
field. 

Even  with  all  the  refinements  in  personnel 
practices  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
1940' s  we  still  hear  a  lot  about  federal  u>aste 
of  manpower  and  resources.  Do  you  think  the 
government  is  able  to  give  the  same  motiva- 
tion to  its  employees  as  private  enterprise? 

I  think  it's  the  same  thing  that  you'll  find 
In  any  big  company — here  in  Baltimore  or 
anyplace  else.  Most  people  are  motivated  be- 
cause they  have  to  make  a  living — they  need 
a  paycheck.  But  they  also  become  attached  to 
their  fellow  workers.  They  become  a  team  If 
they're  given  half  a  chance.  Most  people  have 
this  need  to  associate  with  their  fellows. 
Therefore  they  do  their  Job  not  only  because 
of  profits,  nor  essentially  because  of  their 
paycheck,  but  because  they're  part  of  a  team. 

What  generates  this  feeling  of  teamwork? 

Well,  teamwork  Is  the  result  of  broadening 
the  interest  of  the  individual  to  Include  the 
whole  group.  It  springs  from  satisfying  rela- 
tionships on  the  Job,  in  the  dally  associations 
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with  coworkers  and  management.  If  these 
relationships  are  pleasant,  cooperation  is 
smooth  and  it  is  easy  to  get  out  the  work. 
Most  people  not  only  meet  economic  needs 
through,  but  also  fulfill  many  of  their 
psychological  and  social  needs  through  asso- 
ciations with  their  working  companions. 

When  you  and  Mr.  Niles  were  in  the  man- 
agement  consulting  business,  this  human  ap- 
proach to  problems  was  somewhat  unique, 
wasn't  it? 

Yes,  it  was.  We  felt  that  if  you  think  about 
the  people  doing  the  work  and  not  Just  about 
cogs  in  a  machine,  you  would  get  much 
better  production.  This  hadn't  been  proven 
when  I  started  out  in  management  consult- 
ing. We  thought  it  would  be  nice  if  people 
had  more  scope  and  were  treated  better,  but 
we  thought  it  would  cost  money,  but  far 
from  It!  We  found  that  you  can  save  money 
in  a  business  by  making  Jobs  more  worth- 
while to  people,  because  then  they  will  do 
them  better.  It's  simple  really,  but  hard  for 
the  engineering  minds  to  take  in.  They  really 
feel,  sometimes,  that  if  you  Install  a  machine 
and  leave  the  human  relations  out  of  it, 
things  will  work  much  better. 

How  does  a  "gentlewoman"  with  a  certifi- 
cate from  Peabody  all  of  a  sudden  turn  up 
as  a  management  consultant  circa  1930? 
What  led  to  this  transition? 

My  official  major  was  music,  and  I  took  a 
piano  teacher's  certificate' from  Peabody,  but 
I  also  took  a  full  major  in  economics  and 
went  on  to  three  years  of  g^'aduate  work.  You 
mention  "gentlewoman"  I  suppose  in  the 
Baltimore  sense.  My  father's  family  had 
several  gentlewomen  who  left  a  very  deep 
imprint  on  me.  They  were  very  attractive, 
cultxu-ed  people,  but  they  never  did  a  day's 
work  on  anything.  My  mother  had  wanted  to 
be  a  doctor  as  her  father  and  uncle  and  three 
of  her  brothers  had  become,  but  things  in 
her  life  prevented  It.  She  had  the  talent  and 
the  drive  to  succeed  as  a  professional  woman 
and  all  that  parked  itself  inside  of  me.  My 
father  chose  my  mother  as  his  wife  because 
she  had  all  this  talent  and  he  was  very 
excited  about  my  developklng  mine. 

How,  exactly,  did  your  parents  help  de- 
velop this  professionalism  in  you? 

The  table  talk  at  my  childhood  dinner  table 
was  a  Joy  to  the  ear.  My  mother  and  father 
were  very  witty.  They  would  spar  with  each 
other  and  we  would  laugh  and  Joke.  My 
father  never  Ignored  me.  He  always  said, 
"Well,  what  did  you  do  today  that  was 
Interesting?"  From  the  time  my  chin  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  table  I  was  brought  into 
this  good  conversation  as  a  person  of  value 
who  had  experiences  that  other  people  would 
like  to  know  about.  I  traveled  a  great  deal 
with  my  family  and  was  brought  up  as  a 
world  citizen.  But  the  world  was  a  different 
shape  for  those  people.  We  lived,  as  it  were, 
on  an  Atlantic  lake;  my  family  knew  more 
about  the  eastern  seaboard  and  Europe  than 
about  our  own  west.  We  were  very  much 
Europe-oriented.  We  were  internationalists, 
and  when  World  War  I  broke  out  my  parents 
began  reading  extensively  about  thi  causes 
of  it:  we  read  aloud  a  great  deal  at  home 
and  I  was  listening. 

With  this  early  knowledge  of  internation- 
alism and  world  problems,  why  did  you  go 
on  to  major  in  economics  rather  than  some- 
thing like  political  science? 

I  became  very  excited  about  the  fact  that 
in  the  '20's  we  had  the  makings  of  the  first 
affluent  society  that  had  not  been  based  on 
slavery  or  serfdom  In  some  way.  I  got  terribly 
Interested  in  all  of  this  affluence  and  also 
the  under  side  of  It — what  happens  when 
the  business  cycle  breaks  and  you  get  the 
depressions  and  unemployment.  I  was  going 
to  study  the  labor  movement,  but  I  shifted 
to  business  cycles  because  I  felt  that  if  we 
could  control  the  business  cycle,  then  there 
would  be  enough  for  everybody.  By  this  time 
I  had  been  married  a  year  or  two,  but  this 
drive  for  an  affluent  society — that  Is  a  truly 
affluent  society,  in  culture  as  well  as  in  this 
world's  goods — was  really  quite  a  moving  pas- 
sion with  me  and  also  with  my  husband  who 
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)iad  been  In  Europe  during  the  year  of  the 
terrible  Inflation.  War  and  poverty  were  the 
two  enemies  that  we  wanted  to  destroy  with 
our  lives.  That's  why  my  husband  went  into 
business.  He  was  very  torn,  very  eager  to  go 
into  international  affairs.  Some  people  in 
International  affairs  said,  "If  you  really  want 
to  have  an  impact  on  peace  and  war  in  youi 
time,  be  a  businessman,  because  that's  where 
the  power  Is  in  the  United  States." 

Wasn't  it  highly  unpopular  for  someone  in 
your  socio-economic  setting  to  be  so  liberal 
at  that  time? 

Well,  my  husband  went  into  bvislness  with 
the  idea  of  being  a  professional  in  business. 
We  weren't  out  to  keep  up  the  family  busi- 
ness; we  didn't  have  some  idea  of  a  better 
mousetrap  that  we  Just  had  to  polish  off 
and  sell.  We  were  in  business  as  professional 
people  trying  to  do  a  good  management  Job. 
I  think  you  could  say  that  we  were  a  couple 
of  young  Idealists  with  a  very  realistic  bent. 
In  other  words,  we  weren't  interested  In 
building  a  Utopia  that  nobody  was  ever  going 
to  live  In.  We  were  interested  In  taking  the 
area  where  we  were  and  seeing  if  we  could 
Improve  It  a  few  notches.  These  were  the 
Ideals  that  ran  through  everything  we  evei 
did. 

//  you  were  50  years  younger  today  with 
these  same  ideals,  do  you  think  you  would 
be  classified  as  a  hippie? 

I  rather  doubt  it,  because  I  had  so  much 
freedom  as  a  child  that  I  was  under  no  need 
to  rebel.  For  example,  Baltimore  girls  didn't 
go  to  college  in  1917,  but  some  of  us  had 
deeply  resolved  that  we  were  going  and  we 
hoped  our  parents  would  be  nice  and  help 
us  get  there.  We  were  determined  to  have  an 
education.  The  next  fall  the  United  States 
went  into  the  war  and  one  of  my  friends 
heard  that  the  Cotillon  might  be  the  last 
because  all  the  young  men  were  going  into 
the  armed  forces.  Her  parents  wanted  her  to 
make  her  debut  and  she  wanted  some  of  us 
to  go  along  with  her,  so  we  did.  We  came 
home  from  college,  bought  dresses  and  went 
to  the  Cotillon  and  parties  during  vacation. 
Then  we  went  right  back  to  college  and  for- 
got all  about  this  debutante  business.  At 
that  time  people  were  taking  a  year  to  do 
this.  For  us  it  was  spare  time  activity,  and 
we  had  fun.  We  were  the  first  debutantes  in 
Baltimore  to  drink  wine  and  champag^ne  in 
public,  because  this  was  the  end  of  the  world, 
the  end  of  an  era.  Our  boys  were  going  to 
war,  so  it  was  "eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  for 
tomorrow  we  die."  It  was  a  very  curious 
psychology. 

Do  you  think  we  have  somewhat  of  that 
psychology  today  with  the  young  people? 

Yes,  very  much  so.  I  knew  security.  My 
children  knew  a  measiire  of  security  because 
when  the  atom  bomb  came  they  were  already 
14  and  18.  My  grandchildren  know  no  security 
because  when  you're  born  after  these  things 
have  happened,  and  you  have  never  known 
a  world  which  couldn't  explode,  there  Is  a 
different  kind  of  Insecurity.  This  is  why  we 
have  a  "now"  generation.  If  you  can't  through 
your  own  exertions  carve  out  a  little  Island 
of  security  for  yourself,  then  what  do  you 
do  If  you're  a  thinking  person?  The  easiest 
thing  may  be  to  say,  "Well,  I've  got  today, 
let  me  use  it."  If  you're  an  optimist  you  may 
say  that  the  world  will  have  changed  by  the 
time  you're  40,  but  then  anything  you  are 
prepared  to  do  now  may  be  obsolete  by  then. 
This  is  a  fact  that  people  simply  have  not 
taken  In.  These  bright  youngsters  have  taken 
it  In.  I  think  that  this  Is  probably  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  young 
people  finishing  college  know  more  about 
the  world  than  their  parents,  because  what 
they've  got  Is  fresher  Information,  put  to- 
gether in  a  more  realistic  manner  for  today. 
They  know  more  than  their  parents  do,  un- 
less their  pEurents  have  been  in  a  place  where 
they  are  very  much  in  touch  with  what's 
new.  This  is  something  quite  revolutionary 
and  our  young  people  have  a  right  to  ask 
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for  more  responsibility  and  more  voice  be- 
cause they  know  a  great  deal  more  about  a 
lot  of  things  than  older  people  do.  As  for 
people  over  60,  If  they  are  not  keeping 
up,  their  opinions  aren't  going  to  be  very 
valuable. 

As  a  person  over  60  who  has  been  keeping 
up,  what's  your  opinion  of  the  "now"  gen- 
eration? 

Well,  I  see  things  through  a  very  sophis- 
ticated eye  having  lived  with  these  college 
people  over  the  last  few  years.  One  thing 
that  bothers  the  older  generation  is  this  busi- 
ness of  smoking  pot.  It  would  be  an  experi- 
ence I  would  have  had,  too,  if  I  had  not  chos- 
en an  alternative  many  years  ago — medita- 
tion. I  suppose  It  was  about  1934  that  I 
started  this  in  an  organized  way,  but  it  is 
through  meditation  or  prayer  that  one  can 
rise  into  a  different  atmosphere.  Of  course, 
many  Quakers  sooner  or  later  get  into  medi- 
tation. I  happened  to  get  into  it  15  years 
before  Joining  the  Friends. 

Then  you  weren't  always  a  Quaker.  What 
led  you  to  formally  join  the  Society  of 
Friends? 

My  husband  and  I  had  been  interested  in 
Quakerism  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  our 
consulting  period  we  moved  so  often  that  It 
was  very  difficult  to  be  in  one  spot  long 
enough  to  Join.  We  came  to  Baltimore  in  1940 
when  our  country  was  virtually  In  the  war. 
We  were  conscientious  people.  We  had  been 
pacifists  for  a  great  many  years  until  1937. 
The  combination  of  the  rise  of  Hitler  and 
the  Stalin  purge  of  1937,  where  he  killed  a 
million  people,  made  ua  feel  that  there  were 
some  things  worse  than  war.  So  we  were  not 
able  to  hold  to  the  real  pacifist  position  In 
those  years.  We  have  gone  back  to  It  because 
we  feel  that  somebody  has  to  develop  some 
alternatives  to  war  or  we're  going  to  put  an 
end  to  life  on  this  planet.  Now  we  are  in  the 
long  hard  task  of  being  pacifists  and  trying 
to  find  those  alternatives — and  it's  a  very 
slow  business. 

Many  people  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Niles' 
group,  the  BuMness  Executives  Move  for  Viet- 
nam Peace,  but  do  you  think  that  Quakers 
in  general,  being  a  leading  pacifist  group,  are 
doing  as  much  as  they  possibly  could? 

Activists  in  any  church  are  seldom  more 
than  10%.  I  would  say  that  there  are  easily 
10%  m  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  United 
States  thai  are  activists  now,  either  on  the 
war-peace  issue  or  on  the  race  issue,  which 
are  the  two  great  issues  of  our  time. 

Did  you  experience  much  discrimination 
against  professional  women  during  the  early 
part  of  your  career,  or  for  that  matter,  does 
it  still  exist  today? 

Oh  yes,  I  felt  discrimination  right  straight 
through  and  I  continue  to  feel  it.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  a  fact,  but  I  think  it  is  less. 
Women  of  ability  and  will  have  been  able 
to  smash  through.  Discrimination  is  every- 
where, but  I  think  we're  pushing  it  back. 
Women  have  to  work  so  much  harder  for 
things  a  man  takes  for  granted.  I'm  not 
sure  I  would  have  fought  as  hard  if  I  had 
had  male  children  Instead  of  girls.  But  with 
two  girls  coming  after  me  I  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  stand  up  for  women  get- 
ting what  they  ought  to  have.  Both  of  the 
girls  are  chips  off  the  old  block.  The  younger 
one  is  training  draft  counselors  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
Chicago  and  is  the  author  of  "We  Won't  Go." 
The  older  daughter  is  noanaging  director 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  Housing  Association 
located  in  greater  Philadelphia.  I've  found 
Baltimore  to  be  a  dismal  environment  for  a 
woman  to  try  to  use  her  powers,  but  it's 
better  now  than  it  used  to  be.  The  thing 
that  absolutely  roils  me  until  I  could  die  is 
this  women's  board  thing.  They  have  a  men's 
board  that  runs  the  thing  and  then  a 
women's  board  that  dabbles  in  this  and  that. 
I  wouldn't  serve  on  a  women's  board  for 
anything.  In  some  ways  we're  stUl  living 
In  a  feudal  society  here.  I  dont  know 
whether  I've  had  any  influence  on  changes  in 
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this  area  or  not.  but  I  kind  of  think  mayb* 
I  have. 

You've  done  to  much  in  your  life  th*t  I 
suppose  you  can't  help  but  reassess  it.  Whmt 
do  you  see  for  the  future  artO,  what,  if  «»y, 
ore  your  plans  for  retirement? 

I  have  had  a  passion  for  leaving  the  world 
a  better  place  than  when  I  found  it.  This 
has  been  a  driving  force  all  of  my  life.  His- 
torically, in  management,  I  feel  the  thing 
that  my  husband  and  I  did  was  to  stress 
that  human  relations  are  always  as  im- 
portant as  organization  and  management. 
As  to  retirement,  I  do  draw  retirement  pay 
from  the  federal  government.  But  I  guen 
I'm  one  of  those  horses  who  will  drop  In 
their  tracks,  and  it  looks  as  though  my  hus- 
band will  be  too.  I  imagine  that  well  always 
find  a  thing  or  two  to  do. 


WHY  BEEF? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai).  December  4.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
6  months  or  so,  there  seems  to  have  been, 
quite  a  concerted  campaign  aimed  at 
making  the  American  housewife  believe 
that  the  price  of  beef  had  been  Increased 
unfairly  and  very  appreciably  and  that 
beef  producers  were  reaping  a  harvest  at 
the  expense  of  the  housewife's  budget. 

Some  restaorants,  as  I  recounted  last 
week,  even  went  so  far  as  to  raise  the 
prices  of  their  meals  substantially  and 
then  note  on  the  menu  that  the  Increase 
was  caused  by  the  Increased  cost  of  beef. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  beef  producer  my- 
self. I  can  tell  you  the  producers  are  not 
sharing  in  this  bonanza.  In  fact.  I  doubt 
if  any  bonanza  exists. 

It  appears  as  though  this  campaign 
against  the  high  cost  of  American  beef 
was  originated  abroad  and  Is  aimed  at 
securing  a  relaxation  of  American  beef 
Import  regulations. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  these 
thoughts.  They  were  also  expressed  by 
Bill  House,  president  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  in  an 
editorial  in  the  American  Beef  Producer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  leave,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  editorial  by  Mr.  House 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  highly 
recommend  its  reading  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  read  about  and  are 
concerned  about  our  beef  prices. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Why  Beet? 

In  a  nation  that  in  this  year  is  spending 
$83  billion  for  leisure,  a  sum  that  Is  rapidly 
approaching  the  total  food  bill  of  the  entire 
population,  why  should  our  Industry  be  faced 
with  sporadic  outbreaks  of  boycotts  zeroing 
in  on  the  price  of  beef,  and  beef  alone?  These 
movements  are  led  by  women  whose  hus- 
bands are  earning  far  more  than  the  average 
farmer  or  rancher  can  possibly  realize  by 
feeding  or  raising  cattle. 

With  interest  rates  up  30  percent  in  the 
last  12  months:  with  the  biggest  price  rise 
in  years  posted  for  70  model  automobiles 
and  trucks;  with  coffee  up  4c  a  pound  and 
restaurant  managers  predicting  a  5c  rise  in 
the  price  of  a  cup;  with  1970-modeI  appli- 
ances being  marked  up  3  percent  to  4  per- 
cent officially;  with  construction  workers 
being  awarded  wage  Increases  of  10  percent 
to  30  percent — why  arent  the  boyoottera 
lining  up  in  front  of  the  banks.  automobUe 
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agencies,  restaurants,  appliance  dealers,  and 
union  headquarters? 

Did  It  all  begin  with  a  combined  Australia- 
New  Zealand  campaign  against  meat  Import 
restrictions  planned  by  Trade  Minister 
McEwen  of  Australia?  The  sequence  of  events 
In  the  United  States  leading  up  to  our  pres- 
ent problem  with  consumers  certainly  points 
In  this  direction. 

In  the  January  23  Issue  of  the  "Queensland 
Country  Life,"  which  announced  the  pro- 
posed McEwen  campaign  It  Is  reported, 
"There  is  a  long-term  prospect  of  organizing 
American  consumer  opinion  against  restric- 
tions." In  March,  officials  of  ANCA  became 
aware  of  a  drive  by  the  Importers'  Council 
to  enlist  the  members  of  the  National  Res- 
taurant Assn.  in  a  campaign  to  lift  Import 
restrictions  on  beef.  Interviews  with  NRA's 
lobbyist  In  Washington  convinced  us  that 
there  was  a  coalition  already  formed  between 
the  two  groups  and  that  they  planned  to 
attaclc  the  price  of  beef  and  enlist  consumer 
assistance  In  driving  it  down. 

This  summer  the  formalized  clip-on  no- 
tices began  to  appear  on  the  menus  in  res- 
taurants across  the  nation  calling  attention 
to  the  price  of  beef  and  announcing  increases 
of  50c  to  75c  for  stealLS,  chops,  and  roasts, 
and  promising  to  reduce  the  charge  when 
beef  decreased  in  price.  Then  came  the 
"house-wife"  boycotts,  amply  covered  by 
newspapers  and  television,  stirring  trouble 
for  the  Industry  primarily  along  both  coasts 
where  the  importer's  representatives  are  most 
active. 

The  latest  development  goes  back  to  Aus- 
tralia, their  meat  board  and  producer's  or- 
ganizations. Recognizing  that  80  percent  of 
their  voluntary  quota  had  been  shipped  al- 
ready this  year  (trade  papers  say  90  percent) 
the  Australian  Meat  Board  as  of  August  11. 
ordered  shipments  to  the  United  States  curr 
tailed.  ANCA  has  Just  received  a  letter  writ- 
ten September  1  by  the  Australian  Beef  Pro- 
ducers' Assn  enclosing  their  request  to  Trade 
Minister  McEwen  to  propose  to  President 
Nixon  that  the  import  quotas  be  raised  or 
suspended  entirely.  They  further  are  seeking 
the  consent  of  ANCA  officials  for  such  a  re- 
moval of  the  beef  quotas  so  that  shipments 
can  continue  In  greater  volume  through  No- 
vember 15.  In  the  letter  to  McEwen  they  are 
suggesting  that  we  are  short  of  beef  in  the 
United  States,  that  our  prices  are  too  high, 
that  we  are  alienating  the  consumers  here 
and  giving  the  Importers  reason  to  ask  for 
a  lifting  of  the  barrier.  Pull  Circle? 


USE  OF  WORDS  "POSTAL  PATRON" 
BY  EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  4.  1969 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  transmission  of  mail  by  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  a  simplified 
form  of  address  in  emergency  situations. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
allow  agencies  to  use  only  the  words 
"postal  patron"  and  the  name  of  the  city, 
rather  than  the  now  mandatory  street 
number  and  city.  This  authority,  to  be 
used  only  in  emergency  situations,  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  privile!?e  extended  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation 
came  to  my  attention  during  the  recent 
effort  to  eradicate  the  destructive  orien- 
tal fruit  fly  which  had  been  discovered 
In  several  gardens  in  the  El  Monte,  Calif. 
area.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture,  in  cooperation  with  the  county  and 
State  governments,  wanted  to  send  an 
important  warning  mailer  to  all  El  Monte 
residents.  In  order  to  do  this  they  had 
to  obtain  mailing  labels  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  El  Monte 
residents. 

USDA  went  to  the  county  registrar  of 
voters  and  used  their  list.  Unfortunately, 
the  mailer  went  only  to  those  households 
where  there  was  a  registered  voter.  An- 
other problem  encountered  in  the  USDA 
mailing  was  that  many  people  no  longer 
lived  at  the  address  shown  on  the  en- 
velope, so  the  mail  was  forwarded.  This 
meant  that  the  new  residents  at  the  ad- 
dress did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  warn- 
ing notice. 

Another  course  open  to  the  agency 
would  have  been>i»  purchase  a  mailing 
list  from  a  private  supplier.  This,  of 
course,  is  expensive,  and  private  lists  for 
entire  areas  are  not  always  available. 

To  assist  agencies  in  these  emergency 
situations,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  give  executive  departments  the 
"postal  patron"  mailing  privilege.  It  is 
true  that  the  situations  are  few  and  far 
between  when  this  type  of  mailing  is 
needed;  however,  when  the  need  does 
arise,  it  is  important  that  our  agencies 
be  able  to  act  quickly,  accurately,  and 
inexpensively. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  and  the  Big  Spring 
Herald,  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  edi- 
torials follow: 

[From  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  July  18,  1969] 
The  Truck  Bh-l  Again 

Congress,  which  last  year  shelved  a  bill  to 
permit  longer,  wider  and  heavier  trucks  on 
the  interstate  highway  system,  is  engaged 
now  In  studying  a  somewhat  modified  version. 

The  new  bill  would  lift  the  present  73,280- 
pound  weight  limit,  extend  the  width  limit 
from  eight  to  eight-and-a-half  feet  and  im- 
pose a  length  limit  of  70  feet.  This  last  pro- 
vision was  absent  from  last  year's  bill. 

The  trucking  Industry  argues  an  axle- 
spacing  formula  set  out  In  the  new  bill  would 
permit  more  even  weight  distribution,  thus 
easing  the  strain  on  bridges  and  highways 
despite  heavier  loads  and  greater  length. 

These  factors,  the  truckers  contend,  also 
would  promote  safety  by  permitting  Im- 
proved braking  ability  for  big  rigs  and  better 
road  visibility  for  their  drivers. 

The  industry's  primary  Interest  In  the  bill, 
of  course,  is  the  greater  "economic  return" 
larger  vehicles  would  provide  for  truckers 
and  lower  per  unit  hauling  costs  for  custom- 
ers— a  legitimate  Interest,  certainly. 

But  that  Interest  must  be  weighted  against 
the  public's  Interest  in  the  use  of  the 
Interstate  system — a  $60  billion  taxpayer- 
financed  project — and  the  other  highway 
arteries  onto  which  it  empties. 

Executive  vice  president  George  Kachlein 
of  the  American  Automobile  Ass'n,  which 
opposes  the  bill,  charges  the  extra  truck 
weights  permitted  (up  to  108,600  pounds  for 
a  nine-axle  truck  would  cost  $1.8  billion  for 
road  repairs  in  10  years. 

And  even  If  the  bigger  rigs  could  operate 
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safely  on  the  Interstate,  millions  of  miles  of 
feeder  roads  on  which  some  of  them  would 
have  to  travel  are  far  below  the  Interstate 's 
design  and  safety  standards.  Congress  has 
been  warned  by  the  National  Ass'n  of  County 
Engineers,  the  National  Ass'n  of  Counties 
and  other  opponents. 

Further,  the  improved  safety  factors  of 
the  bigger  rigs  are  projected  rather  than 
proved.  And  the  sight  of  a  passing  truck  15 
feet  longer  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
heavier  than  the  55-foot  vehicles  now  per- 
mitted throughout  most  of  the  East  seems 
unlikely  to  steady  the  nerves  of  the  average 
motorist. 

On  balance,  the  truckers'  interests  are 
outweighed  by  the  public  Interest  in  safe 
and  economic  use  of  the  highways.  The  new 
bill  should  Join  the  old  one  on  the  congres- 
sional shelf. 

[Prom  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  July  20,  1969) 
The  Truck  Bill  Again 

Congress,  which  last  year  shelved  a  bill  to 
permit  longer,  wider  and  heavier  trucks  on 
the  Interstate  highway  system,  is  engaged 
now  In  studying  a  somewhat  modified 
version. 

The  new  bill  would  lift  the  present  73.280- 
pound  weight  limit,  extend  the  width  limit 
from  eight  to  eight-and-a-half  feet  and  im- 
pose a  length  limit  of  70  feet.  This  last  pro- 
vision was  absent  from  last  year's  bill. 

The  trucking  Industry  argues  an  axle- 
spaclng  formula  set  out  in  the  new  bill  would 
permit  more  even  weight  distribution,  thus 
easing  the  strain  on  bridges  and  highways 
despite  heavier  loads  and  greater  length. 

These  factors,  the  truckers  ^contend,  also 
would  promote  safety  by  permitting  Improved 
braking  ability  for  big  rigs  and  better  road 
visibility  for  their  drivers.  " 

The  Industry's  primary  Interest  in  the  bill 
of  course,  Is  the  greater  "economic  return" 
larger  vehicles  would  provide  for  truckers  and 
lower  per  unit  hauling  costs  for  customers— 
a  legitimate  Interest,  certainly. 

But  that  Interest  must  be  weighed  against 
the  public's  Interest  In  the  use  of  the  Inter- 
state system — a  $60  billion,  taxpayer-financed 
project — and  the  other  highway  arteries  onto 
which  It  empties. 

E^xecutlve  vice  president  George  Kachlein 
of  the  American  Automobile  Assn.,  which 
opposes  the  bill,  charges  the  extra  truck 
weights  permitted  (up  to  108,500  pounds  for 
a  nine-axle  truck)  would  cost  $1.8  billion  for 
road  repairs  In  10  years. 

And  even  If  the  bigger  rigs  could  operate 
safely  on  the  Interstate,  millions  of  miles  of 
feeder  roads  on  which  some  of  them  would 
have  to  travel  are  far  below  the  Interstate's 
design  and  safety  standards.  Congress  has 
been  warned  by  the  National  Assn.  of  County 
Engineers,  the  National  Assn.  of  Counties 
and  other  opponents. 

Further,  the  Improved  safety  factors  of 
the  bigger  rigs  are  projected  rather  thftn 
proved.  And  the  sight  of  a  passing  truck 
15  feet  longer  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  heavier  than  the  55-foot  vehicles  now 
permitted  throughout  most  of  the  East  seems 
unlikely  to  steady  the  nerves  of  the  average 
motorist. 

On  balance,  the  truckers'  Interests  are  out- 
weighed by  the  public  interest  In  safe  and 
economic  use  of  the  highways.  The  new  bill 
should  Join  the  old  one  on  the  congressional 
shelf. 

(From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  July  26,  1969) 
Trucks  Are  Big  Enough 
If  the  bin  permitting  even  bigger  trucks 
on  our  nation's  highwajrs  Is  passed  by  this 
Congress,  the  space  for  passenger  cars  and 
buses  on  our  nation's  highways  eventually 
could  be  denied.  There  simply  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  sizes  of  the  motor  vehicles  which 
traverse  our  roads.  And  while  not  trying  to 
hamper  the  growth  of  this  Important  Indus- 
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try.  It  must  be  noted  that  a  practical  limit 
has  been  reached. 

The  bin  has  been  denounced  as  an  "anti- 
safety  bill"  by  the  American  Automobile 
Assn.,  but  safety,  however  Important,  Is  not 
the  only  factor  to  be  considered.  The  extra 
damage  some  300,000  trucks  larger  than 
those  presently  plying  the  highways  would 
do  is  significant.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  trucks  would  add  $1.8  billion  in  repair 
and  construction  costs  to  the  Interstate 
highway  system  during  the  first  10  years. 
Even  If  the  truckers  are  willing  to  pay  the 
taxes  to  defray  these  costs,  the  Inconvenience 
of  constant  repair  to  highways  would  be  In- 
tolerable to  the  average  motorist. 

The  bin  before  the  House  Public  Works 
subcommittee  would  aUow  an  Increase  in 
maximum  width  by  six  Inches  and  contains 
a  formula  which  would  Increase  the  maxl- 
miun  loaded  width  to  almost  110,000  pounds 
•from  the  present  73.000.  The  bill,  for  the 
first  time,  contains  a  length  limit — 70  feet — 
but  testimony  Indicates  that  a  "grandfather 
clause"  in  the  bill  would  make  this  limit 
meaningless. 

A  slmUar  bill  passed  the  subcommittee  and 
almost  made  It  through  Congress  last  year. 
It  was  stopped  only  by  a  public  outcry  at 
the  prospect  of  non-commercial  motorists 
fighting  for  a  spot  on  the  road  with  these 
projected  behemoths. 

President  Nixon,  during  last  fall's  cam- 
paign, reassuringly  promised  to  "take  a  bard 
new  look"  at  the  trucking  blU  to  "make  cer- 
tain the  Interest  of  the  traveling  public  and 
the  life  of  our  highways  are  protected."  But 
rather  than  leave  advocacy  up  to  the  Nixon 
administration,  better  the  "traveling  public" 
once  again  raise  its  voice  and  make  its  feel- 
ings known. 

[From   the    Big   Spring    (Tex.)    Herald. 

Aug.  11,  1969] 

What  Others  Sat 

The  trucking  Industry  is  back  before  Con- 
gress this  year  with  a  bill  to  permit  the  op- 
eration of  heavier  and  bigger  trucks  on  the 
nation's  Interstate  highway  system.  Con- 
gress, as  it  did  with  a  similar  measure  last 
year,  should  reject  the  proposed  changes. 

Foremost  among  the  opponents  of  the 
legislation  is  the  American  AutomobUe  Asso- 
ciation, whose  executives  testified  recently 
before  the  House  PubUc  Works  Committee. 
The  AAA's  opposition  is  based  on  two  points. 
The  first  Is  that  bigger  trucks  will  consti- 
tute a  hazard  on  the  highways  because  their 
bulk  diminishes  the  visibility  of  the  other 
drivers  and  their  length  makes  passing  more 
risky. 

The  second  point  the  AAA  stresses  Is  that 
the  Increased  weight  of  tractor-traUers  and 
tractor-tow  trailers  will  punish  pavements 
and  bridges  and  increase  not  only  the  costs 
of  upkeep  but  also  the  construction  of  new 
roads  built  to  withstand  the  heavier  loads. 

Highway  costs  warrant  concern,  but  the 
afgument  Congress  should  find  most  persua- 
sive Is  the  Ukellhood  of  greater  danger  on 
the  nation's  already  unsafe  roads.  A  70-foot 
truck,  more  than  eight  feet  wide  and  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  15  tons,  is  an  intimidating 
object.  To  allow  such  snorting  behemoths 
on  the  public  roads  is  not  in  the  public 
Interest. — Boston  Herald  Traveler. 


CHANUKAH 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  mvr  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight, 
members  of  the  Jewish  community 
everywhere  will  mark  the  start  of 
Chanukah,  which  in  Hebrew  means  "re- 
dedication."  This  holiday  can  be  traced 
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back  21  centuries,  to  the  time  the  Syrian 
King  Antiochus  defiled  the  temple  at 
Palestine  by  stripping  it  of  every  vestige 
of  Judaism,  enthroning  a  likeness  of 
Zeus  within  It,  and  ordering  pagan  in- 
cantations spoken  instead  of  the  custom- 
ary psalms.  The  outraged  Jews  declared 
war,  and  after  3  years  of  fierce  fighting, 
the  untrained  and  outnumbered  legion 
of  the  Jews  overcame  the  mighty  Syrian 
Army. 

The  final  victory  over  the  Syrians  oc- 
curred to  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  festival 
of  light,  a  rite  which  had  been  custom- 
ary during  the  season  of  the  winter 
solstice  when  cold  and  darkness  pre- 
vailed. The  Judeans  would  then  say  In 
their  praj-ers,  "Let  us  have  light,"  and 
would  kindle  tapers  in  the  eight- 
branched  menorah  of  the  Temple. 

The  Jews  decided  to  rededlcate  their 
temple  to  Jehovah  at  the  same  time  they 
would  normally  celebrate  their  feast  of 
light.  They  had  but  one  problem.  The 
supply  of  oil  needed  to  keep  the  lamps  lit 
was  insufQcient  to  last  the  day,  yet  the 
lamps  did  not  flicker  or  go  out  but  lasted 
and  blazed  for  8  days.  To  the  Jews,  this 
was  an  impressive  sign  of  God's  concern 
for  them. 

Chanukah  has  meaning  to  all  God's 
children  that  light,  faith,  and  freedom 
must  always  be  preserved  and  appreci- 
ated. The  candles  which  will  be  lit  to- 
night and  for  7  days  thereafter  to  mark 
Chanukah  are  an  impressive  symbol  to 
the  world  that  the  light  must  be  kept 
aglow  to  prevent  darkness  from  prevail- 
ing. To  which  I  say:  "Amen." 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1969 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


or   new    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  it 
sounds  almost  impossible  to  believe,  more 
than  14,000  American  workers  are  killed 
every  year  in  occupational  accidents. 
Over  2  million  other  workers  are  In- 
jured and  the  annual  economic  loss  is 
also  staggering.  Workmen's  compensa- 
tion payments  alone  amount  to  $2  billion 
a  year  and  billions  more  are  lost  in  earn- 
ings, medical  expenses,  production,  and 
time  that  can  never  be  regained. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  legislation  is 
enacted  that  would  create  Federal  safety 
and  health  standards,  msmy  of  these 
shocking  and  appalling  injuries,  deaths, 
and  occupational  diseases,  would  be  pre- 
vented. 

A  bill  that  would  establish  such  ur- 
gently needed  standards  was  introduced 
by  that  able  and  courageous  fighter  for 
progress,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara),  and  is  being  cosponsored 
by  many  other  Members,  including  my- 
self. Hearings  have  been  held  and  the 
measure  is  now  being  considerd  by  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  headed  by 
another  brave  champion  of  advance,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels) . 

The  goal  of  the  bill  is  a  challenging, 
but  just  one:  To  assure,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible every  working  man  and  woman  in 
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the  Nation  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions. 

Besides  establishing  mandatory  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards, 
the  proposal  would  provide: 

Effective  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ards. 

Research  relating  to  occupational  safe- 
ty and  health. 

Training  programs  to  increase  and  im- 
prove personnel  engaged  in  occupationsJ 
safety  and  health  areas. 

Federal  grants  to  States  to  help  iden- 
tify their  needs  and  responsibilities  in 
these  fields,  to  develop  plans,  and  to  con- 
duct experimental  and  demonstration 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive bill  will  be  passed  this  year  that 
will  finally  give  the  workers  of  America 
the  safety  and  health  protection  they 
deserve.  This  is  a  right  every  worker 
should  have. 


TAXPAYERS  WILL  LOSE  BY  WILLOW 
GROVE  MOVE 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  concerned  with  effecting  economy 
In  Government  recognize  that  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  must  be  trimmed  if 
we  are  to  meet  our  many  other  commit- 
ments. I  think  we  all  realize  that  we  must 
also  maintain  a  strong  defense  posture. 

I  am  disturbed  that  some  of  the  pro- 
posed economies  bear  no  apparent  rela- 
tionship to  the  overall  economic  picture 
and  do  not  effectively  protect  previous 
commitments  to  military  establishments 
and  personnel.  I  point  specifically  to  the 
Air  Force's  proposed  inactivation  of  the 
913th  Tactical  Airlift  Group  at  the  Wil- 
low Grove  Naval  Air  Station  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pennsylvania,  a  major  urban  State, 
again  finds  itself  tagged  for  "economy" 
measures.  Whether  it  is  the  naval  base 
and  shipyard,  PYankford  Arsenal  or  Wil- 
low Grove,  Pa.,  gets  hit  while  other 
States  with  manpower  and  housing 
shortages,  and  already  having  huge  con- 
centrations of  military  installations  and 
personnel,  remain  unscathed. 

I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the  need 
for  economy  in  Government. 

I  am  equally  vitally  concerned  that  a 
coordinated,  overall  national  program 
must  not  and  should  not  diminish  fa- 
cilities and  training  in  our  populous  and 
problem  areas  and  transfer  an  overload 
to  our  "fat-cat"  areas. 

After  a  thorough  study,  I  have  con- 
cluded not  only  that  the  reserve  training 
at  an  existing  facility  in  Willow  Grove  is 
in  the  interest  of  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, but  also  that  the  proposed  trans- 
fer and  deactivation  only  compounds 
other  national  problems. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  with  my  concerns.  I  today  received 
a  reply  from  an  Air  Force  colonel  which 
I  find  Inadequate,  perfunctory,  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

Therefore,  I  submit  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Air  Force  which  states  the  case 
against  the  proposed  Willow  Grove  move 
which,  thus  far,  has  not  been  answered 
to  any  reasonable  degree  of  satisfaction: 

November  25,  1969. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Department  of 
Defense  Building.  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Secret  art  Seamans:  Alter  carefully 
studying  the  Air  Force's  recent  economy  de- 
cisions, I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  a  mis- 
take to  relocate  the  327th  Tactical  Airlift 
Squadron  from  Willow  Grove  and  to  In- 
activate the  913th  Tactical  Airlift  Group 
and  remaining  Air  Reserve  units  at  Willow 
Grove. 

My  concern  is  that  such  action  would  be 
a  false  approcush  to  -ibe^  cause  of  economy 
and.  In  actuality,  would  be  a  shameful  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money  already  expended  by 
giving  up  dual-usage  facilities  that  house  a 
top-flight  oombat-ready  unit. 

Before  analyzing  the  disadvantages  or  mer- 
its of  the  Air  Force  proposals,  I  acknowledge 
the  need  for  economy — consistent  with  na- 
tional defense — throughout  the  military  and 
ta  all  parts  of  government.  I  object,  however, 
to  "manufactured  economy"  which  Is  prac- 
ticed at  the  expense  of  certain  areas  of  the 
Nation  while  other  sections  luxuriate  In  a 
proliferation  of  military  Installations,  bases 
and  expanded  programs. 

Let  me  be  specific  about  my  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  proposal  deactivation  and 
transfer. 

First,  the  913th  TAG  at  WUlow  Grove 
Is  "C-1"  combat  ready.  I  understand  that 
this  means  the  unit  compares  with  regular 
military  groups  In  combat  ready  status.  Its 
capabilities  have  been  dted  many  times  over 
a  period  of  years  by  both  the  regular  Air 
Force  and  the  Air  Force  Reserves.  This  kind 
of  reserve  units  Is  providing  national  defense 
and  defense  training  capability  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Second,  the  deactivation  coupled  with 
other  paits  of  the  Air  Force  proposal  means 
that  Air  Reserve  training  will  be  literally  un- 
available to  men  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  our  whole  Nation.  Reserves  are  an  eco- 
nomical way  of  providing  defense  capability, 
and  the  deactivation  and  transfer  represent 
neither  economy  nor  good  sense. 

Third,  the  Willow  Grove  facility  itself  Is 
used  by  both  Navy  and  Air  Force  units  at 
considerable  cost  saving  to  the  Government. 
The  Air  Force  faclities  were  built  at  the  base 
at  a  cost  of  some  $9  million.  The  transfer 
and  deactivation  will  mean  both  abandon- 
ment of  this  investment  which  is  suitable 
for  C-130  use  and  under-utillzatlon  of  the 
base  Itself  which  would  still  be  maintained 
at  taxpayers'  expense.  Transfer  to  the  Air 
Guard  is  less  than  a  meaningful  Justification. 

Finally,  it  always  appears  that  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  state  which  needs  payrolls  and  Jobs, 
is  one  of  the  first  hit  by  such  reductions 
while  other  states  with  actual  manptower 
shortages,  Texas  and  California  to  name  two, 
wallow  in  numerous  reserve  units. 

I  review  for  your  consideration  what  has 
transpired  in  Pennsylvania  over  the  past 
several  years  In  elinUnating  Air  Force  Re- 
serve units: 

The  Mlddletown  Air  Material  Depot  was 
closed  and  transferred  to  the  western  United 
States  with  millions  of  dollars  in  expendi- 
tures to  house  the  facility  at  its  new  quar- 
ters. 

The  912th  Tactical  Airlift  Group  at  Willow 
Grove  was  transferred,  reorganized  and  con- 
verted to  another  program  in  1968. 

The  612th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  headquar- 
ters In  1964  was  transferred  from  Willow 
Grove  to  Texas,  a  state  which,  I  respectfully 
submit,  luxuriates  in  a  profusion  of  military 
facilities. 

The  Air  Reserve  Sectors  and  Air  Reserve 
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Recovery  Groups  and  Squadrons  were  deac- 
tivated and  discontinued  in  1966  with  re- 
placement programs. 

Construction  of  facilities  for  the  911th 
Military  Airlift  Group  at  Pittsburgh  U  re- 
portedly delayed  and,  should  this  unit  be 
phased  out,  there  would  be  not  one  Category 
"A"  Air  Reserve  unit  and  faciUty  remaining 
In  PenzLsylvania. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  carefully  all  the 
evidence  available  and  reverse  the  decisions 
relating  to  the  Willow  Group  units  and 
facilities. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  when  you 
have  studied  my  i-equest.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Pennslvanla  generally  and  the 
Willow  Grove  area  in  particular. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Lawrence  Coughlin. 
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THE  PLASTIC  JUNGLE 


LEGISLATION  TO  SET  UP  A  NA- 
TIONAL DRUG  TESTING  AND 
EVALUAIION    CENTER 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  reintroduce — with  12  additional  spon- 
sors— a  bill  to  set  up  a  National  Drug 
Testing  and  Evaluation  Center  to  scru- 
tinize new  drugs  submitted  for  premar- 
keting approval. 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  on  November 
6  with  18  cosponsors,  but  I  am  reintro- 
ducing it  today  with  the  additional  12 
cosponsors  because  of  the  considerable 
interest  generated  by  introduction  of  the 
first  bUl. 

This  bill,  identical  to  one  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin,  would  make  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  all  tests  to  de- 
termine whether  these  new  drugs  should 
be  approved  for  commercial  distribution. 

At  present,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration must  attest  to  the  safety  and 
efiQcacy  of  a  drug  before  allowing  it  to  be 
marketed,  but  does  this  solely  by  evaluat- 
ing information  supplied  by  the  company 
seeking  to  market  the  drug. 

The  proposed  center  within  FDA  could 
do  some  testing  itself  or  contract  out 
such  studies  to  qualified  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, or  institutions.  The  sponsor 
of  any  drug  submitted  for  testing  or  in- 
vestigation would  be  liable  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred,  including  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
center. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  myself,  Messrs.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Burton  of  California,  Minish,  Moss, 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Dent,  Har- 
rington, Mrs.  Mink,  Messrs.  Pdlton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Edwards  of  California, 
Fraser,  and  Conyers. 

Previous  sponsors  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
14716,  are  Messrs.  Kluczynski,  Button, 

PODELL,  GIAIMO,  BINGHAM,  KOCH,  ROONEY 

of  Pennsylvania,  Tunney,  Dingell,  Rees, 
SCHEUER,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Messrs.  Hel- 
stoski,  Anderson  of  California,  Corman, 
Matsunaga,  Friedel,  and  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey. 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF  montama 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  OI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  will  require  that 
credit  cards  be  sent  by  registered  mall. 

Tony  Benitez,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  was 
never  able  to  use  either  of  his  unsolicited 
mailed  credit  cards.  Tony  cannot  sign 
his  own  name.  He  is  5  years  of  age.  If  he 
had  learned  to  sign  his  name,  his  cards 
could  have  been  used  to  finance  a  trip  to 
Europe  or  buy  a  new  wardrobe.  When  his 
mother  contacted  the  bank  that  sent  him 
his  credit  cards,  they  told  her  that  Tony 
had  an  excellent  credit  rating. 

Roger  Gelpey,  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
was  able  to  use  his  imsolicited  credit 
card,  even  though  the  bank  turned  him 
down  when  he  and  his  father  aisked  for 
a  $300  loan.  Roger  went  next  door  and 
bought  a  tie.  He  is  9  years  old. 

A  Lima,  N.Y.,  widow  did  not  buy  any- 
thing with  her  imsolicited  credit  card. 
She  never  received  it.  But  she  was  billed 
for  $1,661.  Someone  else  had  used  her 
card.  She  is  96  years  old  and  lives  on  a 
monthly  pension  of  $114.  She  leaves  her 
home  once  a  month  to  cash  her  $114 
monthly  social  security  check. 

The  theft  of  unsolicited  credit  cards 
by  organized  crime  has  resulted  in  bill- 
ings as  high  as  $175,000  through  the  use 
of  only  20  credit  cards.  Two  brothers  in 
Chicago  were  able  to  accumulate  a  profit 
of  $500,000  with  stolen  airline  credit 
cards. 

Unsolicited  credit  card  mailings  which 
run  into  the  miUions  have  become  a 
serious  financial  threat  to  thousands  of 
homes.  The  unsolicited  credit  cards 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  alcoholics 
and  adolescents,  thieves  and  racketeers. 
When  shocked  homemakers  receive  bills 
and  collection  letters  from  credit  card 
issuers,  they  often  pay  the  bills  to  save 
their  credit  ratings  and  prevent  garnish- 
ment proceedings.  There  have  been  esti- 
mates that  30  percent  of  such  billings 
are  paid. 

Credit  card  issuers  who  indulge  in  this 
cheap  huckstering  defend  the  practice  on 
the  basis  that  this  is  the  only  way  that 
they  can  get  people  to  use  their  credit 
cards.  Mailed  requests  for  credit  card 
applications  have  resulted  in  1  percent 
favorable  answers,  while  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  and  unwanted  credit  cards 
has  led  to  19  percent  use  within  a  few 
months. 

Money  and  credit  cards  do  burn  a  hole 
in  the  pockets  of  consumers  In  an  infla- 
tionary spiral  when  wages  are  demeaned 
by  the  high  cost  of  living.  Obviously  the 
credit  card  companies  could  not  care  less 
what  the  results  of  their  funny  money 
financing  does  to  the  family  budget.  It  is 
good  business  for  them.  They  charge  the 
storekeeper  up  to  7  percent  for  member- 
ship in  their  plans  and  at  least  an  an- 
nual rate  of  18  percent  on  the  unpaid 
balance  on  bills  run  up  on  these  credit 
cards.  It  is  good  business  for  them  to 
involve  families  who  can  not  afford  credit 
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cards  in  credit  card  spending.  People 
who  can  afford  credit  cards  will  not 
pay  the  iy2  percent  monthly  rate  for  an 
unpaid  balance. 

I  think  it  Is  time  to  demand  that  credit 
card  companies  do  their  mailing  of  credit 
cards  by  registered  mall  In  order  to  pre- 
vent theft  in  our  larger  cities  from  apart- 
ment house  and  other  mail  boxes.  I  think 
that  it  is  time  for  the  credit  card  com- 
panies to  bear  the  cost  of  fraudulent 
use  of  credit  cards  from  the  time  of  loss 
until  the  time  of  notification  of  loss. 
After  all,  fraudulent  checks  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  banks.  The  fraudulent  use 
of  the  credit  card  is  no  different  than 
the  fraudulent  use  of  the  personal  check 
by  third  parties.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  insure  the  safety  of 
credit  card  mailings  and  save  mail  pa- 
trons from  unsolicited,  unwanted  and 
unnecessary  liability. 
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with  strength  rather  than  uncertainty. 
I  am  certain  it  will  be  anxiously  listened 
to  by  a  vast  multitude  across  this  land. 


TELL  IT  TO  HANOI 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

.OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4.  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  condemn  our  Involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  and  cry  out  for  an  immedi- 
ate disengagement  from  that  conflict  are 
the  ones  who  are  very  much  in  the  news 
today. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  lest  we 
close  our  ears  to  other  voices  that  also 
are  speaking  out  on  this  Important  and 
delicate  subject,  voices  that  bring  a  mes- 
sage different  than  that  of  those  engaged 
in  the  moratorium. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  organiza- 
tions speaking  with  such  a  voice  is  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  which  is 
made  up  of  young  men  and  women  on  the 
campuses  of  universities  throughout  our 
Nation.  This  organization  points  out  that 
a  desire  for  peace  is  paramount  in  all 
American  hearts  but  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  peace  requires  some  coop>era- 
tion  from  the  other  side.  The  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  extend  their  full- 
hearted  support  to  President  Nixon,  en- 
dorsing withdrawal  from  Vietnam  on 
honorable  and  practical  groimds  and 
urging  Hanoi  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
if  it  really  wants  to  bring  this  conflict  to 
an  end. 

On  December  12  and  13,  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  are  going  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  campuses  through- 
out America,  sponsoring  speakers  who 
will  comment  on  some  of  the  vital  aspects 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  At  that  time,  the 
organization  also  will  circulate  on  400 
major  campuses  several  million  copies  of 
Tell  it  to  Hanoi,  a  tabloid  which  explains 
the  reasons  for  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, the  consequences  of  an  immediate 
withdrawal,  and  the  need  for  students 
and  all  Americans  to  unite  behind  Pres- 
sident  Nixon  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom. Here  is  another  voice  in  the  chorus 
of  voices  that  fill  the  air  today,  a  voice 
that  rings  out  loud  and  clear,  speaking 


SHALL  I  OR  SHANT  I?— IS  THIS 
TO  BE  THE  LAW? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYBIAN 

or   NEW   HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  profound 
problems  of  the  most  vital  significance 
to  the  system  of  military  command 
worldwide  are  involved  in  the  suggestion 
that  military  subordinates  shovdd  have 
the  subjective  right — and  even  obliga- 
tion— to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
a  particular  military  command  is  right 
or  wrong.  Should  such  a  precept  be  rec- 
ognized in  law — or  should  civilian  law 
seek  to  override  military  law  and  dis- 
cipline to  impose  civilian  penalties  both 
civil  and  criminal  for  obeying  a  military 
command  subsequently  determined  to  be 
unlawful — the  foundation  of  military 
control  will  have  been  destroyed,  for 
no  subordinate  from  the  lowliest  private 
will  be  able  to  avoid  asking  himself 
"should  I  or  shouldn't  I?"  Obviously  you 
cannot  fight  a  war  that  way,  whatever 
may  be  the  deplorable  horrors  of  Mylai 
and  its  prototypes  in  the  historical  past 
or  tomorrow's  wars. 

In  this  connection  columns  by  Frank 
Getlein  and  William  Buckley,  Jr.,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Star  of  De- 
cember 3,  are  significant. 

The  columns  referred  to  follow : 

Killing  Civilians  a  Militart  "Policy" 
(By  Prank  Getlein) 

They  gained  entrance  to  the  city  by  decep- 
tion, put  it  to  the  torch,  killed  everyone  they 
could,  took  the  women  as  slaves  and  became 
the  sources  of  the  first  great  body  of  epic 
and  dramatic  literature  In  the  West. 

That  was  the  Greeks  at  Troy. 

They  captured  the  city  after  a  sustained 
hate  campaign,  sacked  it,  murdered  the  in- 
habitants, left  not  a  stone  upon  a  stone  and 
sowed  the  site  with  salt  to  prevent  a  rebirth. 

That  was  the  Romans  at  Carthage,  after 
which  they  went  on  to  become  the  enduring 
Western  model  of  civic  virtue  and  civic  arch- 
itecture, as  the  buildings  and  the  rhetoric 
of  this  city  attest  to  this  day. 

Do  we  really  think  oivselves  the  moral 
superiors  of  these  distant  and  revered  fore- 
bears of  ours?  And  if  so,  on  what  grounds? 

From  the  White  House  to  the  smallest  vil- 
lage, Americans  are  now  said  to  be  shocked 
by  the  revelation  of  the  massacre  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  by  American  troops.  The 
President  has  denounced  the  alleged  atroc- 
ity. Even  the  Pentagon,  after  carefully  not 
having  heard  of  the  event  in  Its  command 
for  18  months,  has  moved  to  severe  action  of 
retribution   and  punishment. 

Why  the  shock  and  horror?  Presumably 
because  the  alleged  murderers  performed 
their  act  of  alleged  murder  without  a  state- 
ment of  Pentagon  policy  behind  them  and 
they  did  It  face  to  face  on  a  ratio  of  one  bul- 
let, one  death.  They  saw  the  people  they  were 
killing  and  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
is  what  horrifies  us  all. 

And  yet,  for  the  last  quarter  century  or 
more,  since  about  1943,  It  has  been  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  this  country  to  kill  women  and 
children,  old  men  and  babies.  We  have  killed 
untold  thousands  In  each  category  and  no 
one  has  really  raised  a  serious  protest. 
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The  slaughter  of  civilians  as  a  matter  of 
policy  was  reintroduced  Into  Western  war- 
fare by  the  Germans  In  the  Great  War  with 
Big  Bertha  against  Paris  and  the  Zeppelins 
against  London.  These  primitive  efforts  were 
refined  In  World  War  n  against  London, 
Coventry  and  Rotterdam,  to  name  Just  the 
outstanding  examples. 

As  Is  usual  In  these  matters,  the  Germans 
won  even  while  they  lost,  because  in  beating 
them,  the  Allies.  Including  and  especially 
the  United  States,  became  German  to  a  de- 
gree, killing  civilians,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
in  Berlin,  Dresden  and  elsewhere  In  Germany 
and — with  our  customary  drive  to  do  every- 
thing a  little  bit  better — In  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 

We  are  officially  and  unofficially  horrified 
because  a  lieutenant,  a  sergeant  and  a 
handful  of  prt\'ate  soldiers  went  into  a  village 
and  allegedly  shot  down  somewhere  between 
100  and  400  civilian  inhabitants.  Yet  our 
highest  generals,  our  Air  Force's  beardless 
colonels  and,  yes,  our  commanders-in-chief 
have  been  kiUlng  women  and  children,  old 
men  and  babies  by  the  thousand,  from  the 
air,  for  years,  and  no  one  said  a  word. 

The  thing  about  death  by  air  Is  that  It  is 
abstract.  It  only  becomes  real  when  an  ab- 
stract painter,  Picasso,  makes  one  early  Inci- 
dent In  the  bloody  history  very  real  through 
distortion  and  symbolism.  But  even  Picasso 
couldn't  keep  up  with  what  has  been  hap- 
pening since  Guernica.  What  for  the  Catalan 
artist  was  the  unspeakable  end  of  the  long 
history  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  was, 
for  the  rest  of  us.  only  the  beginning. 

The  point  of  abstraction.  In  war  as  In  art, 
Is  to  protect  us  from  the  grime  and  the  blood 
of  reality.  If  a  landscape  Is  really  an  arrange- 
ment of  cylinders,  cubes  and  cones,  what 
does  It  matter  if  some  of  these  geometrical 
figures  are  removed  from  the  equation?  Ob- 
viously, not  at  all. 

The  trouble  with  the  Infantry  Is  that  Its 
members  remain  Inseparably  linked  to  real- 
ity. When  they  kill  p>eople,  they  kill  people. 
The  act  Is  klUing  and  the  victims  are  people. 
No  doubt  about  It.  It  Is  blood  and  brains 
on  the  ground.  It  is  broken  bones  and  broken 
lives,  burned  villages  and  burned  babies. 

With  death  by  air,  we  don't  even  call  It 
death.  We  call  It  a  certain  number  of 
"sorties,"  that  grand,  faintly  elegant  word, 
redolent  of  chivalry  and  Henry  V  at  Agin- 
court.  We  don't  call  it  death,  we  call  It  "ton- 
nage," as  If  It  were  pig-iron  production.  It's 
all  abstract  and  Insulated  from  life  and 
death. 

We  shall  hang  or  shoot  the  Infantrymen 
for  the  unforgivable  crime  of  reminding  us 
of  reality.  We  shall  continue  to  promote  the 
beardless  colonels  to  beardless  generals,  the 
joint  chiefs  to  sujierchlefs,  for  their  mastery 
of  abstraction  and  their  discretion  in  allow- 
ing us  not  to  know  what  they  know. 

"War  Is  hell,"  said  Sherman,  In  a  one-liner 
suddenly  much  in  vogue.  "Hell,"  said  Dante, 
who  thought  about  it  more  than  anyone 
since,  "Is  not  what  happens  to  the  bodies  of 
those  killed  but  to  the  souls  of  those  who 
kill,  and  most  particularly  to  the  souls  of 
those  who  kill  and  kill  their  sense  of  what 
they  do." 


Song  Mt  Raises  Hard  Moral  Issues 
(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
The  slaughter  at  Song  My  (My  Lai  4) 
raises  those  mind-numbing  moral  questions 
which  strike  one  with  special  force  on  the 
eve  of  a  visit  to  Saigon.  I  go  there,  by  the 
way,  on  official  business  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  but — I  take  the  time  to 
put  It  into  the  record — the  statute  is  plain  on 
the  matter,  the  advisory  commission  of  the 
USIA  on  which  I  serve  was  Intended  to  work 
In  behalf  of  U.S.  information  policy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  working  for  the  USIA,  a 
distinction  which  even  those  senators  who 
accept  contributions  from  labor  unions  and 
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then  find  Judge  Haynswortb  unfit  to  sit  on 
the  Supreme  Court  wUl  perb&ps  recognize. 
What  should  one  especially  look  {or  In 
Vietnam?  The  question  plagues  the  Individ- 
ual who  has  no  pretensions  to  sophistication 
in  mlUtary  matters,  and  who  resents  efforts 
by  others  to  reveal  what  are  the  roots  of 
public  sentiment  in  a  complicated  situation, 
after  a  short,  or  even  a  protracted,  visit  to 
a  foreign  country. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  said  at  this 
point  concerning  the  appalling  situation  at 
Song  My?  What  are  the  principal  questions 
that  ought  to  be  asked?  James  Reston  sug- 
gests the  difficulty  of  the  problem  by  asking 
what  is  the  moral  logic  of  a  situation  that 
calls  for  giving  medals  to  pilots  who  bomb 
civilians,  and  court-martialing  infantrymen 
Who  kill  the  same  civilians  with  rifles? 
A  few  preliminary  observations  : 
1.  What  makes  a  killing  especially  abomi- 
nable is  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  it. 
A  pilot  30,000  feet  high  who  is  ordered  to 
lambaste  a  city,  village,  or  hamlet  because 
It  is  a  center  of  enemy  activity  and  not 
otherwise  neutralizable,  proceeds  with  few 
moral  scruples.  In  any  event,  those  who 
ponder  the  deed,  worry  not  about  the  soul 
of  the  pilot  who  drops  the  bombs,  but  about 
the  soul  of  the  general  who  told  him  to  do 

60. 

In  Song  My,  it  was  different.  There,  or  so 
the  story  goes,  individual  American  soldiers 
squeezed  triggers  of  rifles  aimed  at  individual 
civilians  who  could  not  realistically  be  held 
to  be  a  part  of  the  enemy's  war  machine.  For 
Instance  children.  Under  the  circumstances, 
If  we  are  still  inclined  to  the  presumption 
of  Innocence,  we  examine  other  possibilities. 

2.  Could  it  have  been  panic?  What  is  it 
that  causes  panic?  It  is  a  commonplace  that 
soldiers  who  are  being  shot  at,  who  do  not 
know  whether  they  wUl  live  to  see  another 
day,  who  are  tired  and  calloused  and  excit- 
able, do  things  which  their  consciences  would 
not  Justify  when  in  cool  working  order.  Is 
there  palpable.  In  the  anxiety  to  denounce 
the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  massacre 
at  Song  My,  that  old  anxiety  to  discredit  the 
Vietnam  war  by  any  means? 

The  facts  may,  and  yet  may  not  answer 
convincingly  that  question.  Thus  far  It  looks 
like  simple  barbarism,  like  bloodlust  sadism. 
The  trouble  with  that  explanation  is  that  it 
does  not  easily  reconcile  with  what  we  know 
about  typical  Americans. 

Were  these  atypical  Americans?  Were  they 
the  kind  of  Americans  who,  if  they  had  not 
found  themselves  In  Vietnam  with  Vietna- 
mese to  fire  at,  might  have  found  themselves 
In  Chicago  or  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  aiming 
their  guns  at  bank  tellers  or  enemies  of  the 
local  syndicate? 

3,  and  most  important.  Are  we  perhaps,  in 
our  common  rage  against  these  soldiers,  en- 
gaged, however  subtly,  in  a  circle-squaring 
expedition?  The  same  week  that  President 
Nixon  expressed  himself  as  quite  properly 
horrified  at  what  happened  at  Song  My,  he 
officially  proscribed  the  use  of  biolo^cal 
weapons  by  the  United  States  even  in  re- 
taliation against  their  use  by  an  enemy. 

It  seemed  so  simple,  so  wise,  so  humane, 
that  few  observers  paused  to  wonder  why, 
if  it  was  so  simple,  so  wise,  so  humane,  it 
hadn't  been  done  before?  By,  say,  President 
Johnson?  Well,  not  Johnson,  because  we  all 
were  taught  that  Johnson  wanted  to  napalm 
little  children.  Well.  John  Kennedy?  Why 
didn't  he  come  to  the  same  conclusion?  Or, 
before  that,  Elsenhower  the  Good? 

We  are.  It  seems  to  one  observer,  engaged, 
somehow,  in  trying  to  make  war  tolerable — 
which  it  isn't,  for  reasons  ontologlcal.  It  does 
not  follow  that  war  equals  the  massacre  of 
civilians.  But  it  may  follow  that  war  makes 
Inevitable  the  incidence  of  Song  My — and 
Hiroshima,  and  Dresden.  The  prosecution  of 
the  guilty  will,  then,  tell  us  a  lot  about  them, 
and  not  a  little  about  us;  and  about  those 
who  dream  of  wars  fought  from  the  turret 
of  the  good  ship  Lollipop. 
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NIXON— FIRST  YEAR 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

or  nxiN ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  all  of 
the  concern  voiced  during  the  past  few 
weeks  over  allegedly  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading news  reporting,  many  have  lost 
sight  of  the  truly  outstanding  job  of  re- 
porting which  has  become  a  tradition 
among  the  vsist  majority  of  the  press.  If 
a  few  abuse  their  public  trust,  most  mem- 
bers of  the  press  accept  that  trust  and 
are  in  turn  justly  relied  upon  by  their 
readers. 

Mr.  Ray  McHugh.  the  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Copley  News 
Service,  has  just  completed  an  analysis 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  first  year 
in  o£Bce.  It  is  not  a  misleading,  one- 
sided listing  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  first  100  days  or  the  first  12  months. 
Nor  is  it  a  tirade  against  the  absence  of 
Instant  solutions  to  problems  which  have 
been  years,  decades,  and  even  longer  in 
the  making.  Rather,  Mr.  McHugh  re- 
coimts  the  careful  preparations  which 
the  President  has  made  during  his  first 
year  in  office  to  launch  a  concerted  and 
sustained  attack  upon  the  major  social, 
political,  and  international  ills  of  this 
decade  and  the  next.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  these  plans  will  yield  the  fruits 
of  success;  whether  the  Innovative  ideas 
of  the  Nixon  administration  are  indeed 
the  long  awaited  solutions  to  many  of  our 
problems. 

What  definitely  has  been  accomplished 
by  President  Nixon  is  that  most  Ameri- 
cans have  become  convinced  that  a  seri- 
ous effort  is  being  made.  As  Mr.  McHugh 
concluded: 

The  problems  remain  unsolved,  but  they 
don't  seem  quite  so  frightening.  Perhaps  that 
was  the  President's  biggest  contribution  to 
the  country  in  1969. 

Mr.  McHugh's  article  follows: 
Nixon — First  Tear 
(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Washington. — How  does  one  grade  the 
first  year  of  a  president? 

Is  he  judged  on  his  legislative  record?  His 
appointment?  His  international  negotia- 
tions? 

Or  is  he  Judged  on  less  tangible  things — 
the  mood  of  a  people,  their  response  to  his 
policies,  their  reaction  to  subtle  changes 
in  direction  that  are  more  sensed  than 
seen? 

Predictably,  Richard  M.  Nixon's  first  year 
In  the  White  House  has  been  a  time  of  prep- 
aration, rather  than  final  accomplishment. 

He  has  spoken  to  men  on  the  moon,  but 
he  has  only  begun  the  painstaking  process 
of  communicating  with  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin. 

He  has  begun  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Vietnam,  but  not  even  he  can  forecast 
when  the  last  American  OI  will  say  goodbye 
to  Saigon. 

He  has  trimmed  a  whopping  $5  billion  from 
the  budget,  including  $3  billion  from  mili- 
tary outlays,  but  he  has  only  kept  pace  with 
already  enacted  Increases  in  welfare,  social 
security,  federal  pay  scales,  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt,  etc. 

He  has  supported  the  most  sweeping  tax 
reform  program  in  35  years  and  preached  the 
evils  of  Inflation,  he  has  forced  the  bureau 
of   the   budget   and   the   departments   and 
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agencies  of  government  to  face  up  to  an 
aggressive  belt-tightening  program,  but  aa 
1969  fades  away,  the  cost  of  living  continues 
upward. 

He  has  made  a  dramatic  move  to  equal- 
ize the  draft  by  resorting  to  a  modified  lot- 
tery system  that  will  center  on  IS-year-olds, 
but  even  he  admits  It  is  only  the  first  step 
in  what  must  be  a  sweeping  reform  of  selec- 
tive service. 

He  has  launched  the  controversial  safe- 
guard anti-ballistic  missile  system  and  he 
has  opened  preliminary  strategic  arms  limit- 
ation talks  with  Moscow,  but  the  course  of 
both  remains  In  question. 

He  has  toaveled  around  the  world.  His 
visit  to  Western  Europe  last  February 
breathed  new  Ufe  Into  a  faltering  North 
AUantic  Treaty  Organization.  His  visit  to 
Asian  capitals  reinforced  American  Interests 
in  the  Far  East.  His  stop  at  Bucharest, 
Romania,  was  a  dramatic  gesture  to  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  a  bold 
test  of  the  spirit  of  independence  afoot  in 
some  satellite  nations. 

But  these  also  were  first  steps  on  what 
must  be  long  highways. 

In  Asia,  Europe  and  Latin  America,  the 
president  has  placed  a  new  emphasis  on  self- 
reliance.  He  has  preached  partnership  and 
an  accompanying  lessening  of  the  American 
presence,  that  while  well-intentioned  has 
sometimes  been  so  massive  that  it  has  proved 
stifling  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

How  well  friends  and  allies  adjust  to  this 
new  American  policy  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
has  been  easy  for  many  to  complain  about 
their  dependence  on  the  United  States  and 
to  criticize  Washington  policies.  It  will  be 
less  easy  for  many  to  face  the  responsibill- 
ties  Mr.  Nixon  is  encouraging. 

The  President's  first  year  in  office  could 
be  compared  to  the  opening  chapters  in  a 
book.  He  has  laid  the  plot  and  identified  the 
characters,  but  It  is  too  early  to  Judge  their 
course  or  fate. 

These  winter  months  mark  the  end  of  the 
Nixon  beginning  and  the  beginning  of  the 
true  measure  of  his  presidency. 

It  is  significant  that  they  coincide  with 
a  massive  confrontation  of  public  views  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  "moratorium"  strat- 
egy has  been  carefully  devised  to  present  the 
President  with  a  continuing  series  of  month- 
ly, escalating  crises. 

"Quit  Vietnam"  is  the  slogan  of  the  pro- 
testors, but  tangled  with  the  war  Issue  are 
such  continuing  topics  of  civil  rights,  east- 
west  politics,  the  revolt  of  the  "new  left." 
student  activism,  siispected  subversive  in- 
fiuences,  the  future  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  social  and  urban  development. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  placed  his  hopes  squarely 
on  what  he  calls  the  "great  silent  majority." 
He,  too,  Identifies  his  slogan  with  Vietnam, 
but  its  political  scope  is  much  broader. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee,  urged 
along  by  Chairman  Sen.  Fred  Harris  of  Okla- 
homa, has  moved  during  the  year  to  an  ever 
closer  association  with  anti-war  elements 
and  protestors.  Some  political  observers  see 
the  movement  as  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Nixon's 
opponents  to  forge  a  liberal -urban-Negro- 
campus  coalition  that  would  dominate  not 
only  the  Democratic  Party,  but  would  ulti- 
mately dictate  the  choice  of  a  presidential 
candidate  in  1972. 

To  counter  this  movement,  the  President 
during  his  first  year  in  office  has  sought  to 
broaden  his  own  base  of  support  In  the  mod- 
erate center  and  among  conservatives. 

The  year's  only  statewide  elections  in  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia  indicated  he  is  succeed- 
ing, both  states  elected  Republican  gover- 
nors, ending  long  traditions  of  democrat  rule. 
Mr.  Nixon  campaigned  personally  in  both 
states,  deliberately  making  his  prestige  a 
factor. 

The  GOP  success,  however,  was  tempered 
by  the  net  loss  of  two  congressional  seats  in 
special  elections  during  the  year. 
The  President  is  expected  to  intensify  his 
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political  efforts  in  1970  in  a  bid  to  strengthen 
Republican  ranks  In  both  the  house  and 
the  senate. 

The  deliberate,  sometimes  reluctant,  fash- 
ion with  which  the  Democrat-dominated 
house  and  senate  has  handled  administra- 
tion bills  this  year  could  trigger  a  1970  cam- 
paign reminiscent  of  President  Harry  Tru- 
man's 1948  attacks  on  a  "do-nothing"  con- 
gress. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Nixon  has  avoided  most  domestic- 
oriented  political  turbulence.  His  White 
House  team  put  together  an  impressive  per- 
formance in  the  Senate  ABM  battle.  Start- 
ing with  only  23  declared  supporters,  it  won 
a  hairbreadth  51-49  victory  in  the  face  of  one 
of  the  best-organized,  best-financed  public 
relations  efforts  Washington  has  seen. 

The  President's  attempt  to  win  more  time 
for  hard-pressed  southern  school  districts 
staring  at  the  reality  of  desegregation  was 
cut  short  abruptly  by  a  Supreme  Court  order 
for  "immediate"  action,  but  the  Nixon  ef- 
fort was  not  lost  on  concerned  southerners. 

There  has  been  no  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  President's  relations  with  the  Negro 
community,  but  neither  has  there  been  a 
worsening.  The  country  was  spared  a  wide- 
spread recurrence  of  racial  violence  in  1969 
and  Negro  citizens  appeared  willing  to  give 
Nixon  programs  time  to  assert  themselves. 

The  President  himself  acknowledged  In  a 
news  conference  that  he  had  little  Negro 
lupport  at  the  polls  in  1968.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  not  make  extravagant 
promises  to  minority  groups,  but  that  he 
would  demonstrate  his  concern  with  actions. 
These  will  be  Judged  when  proposed  broad 
housing,  medical,  educational  and  Job  train- 
ing programs  take  shape. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  grade  Mr.  Nixon's 
first  year  in  the  White  House  against  the 
background  of  angry  thousands  parading  on 
Washington's  streets.  Certainly  his  "silent 
majority"  has  mustered  no  counter  spectacu- 
lar of  such  proportions. 

But  that  is  the  nature  of  most  Americans. 
Street  politics  don't  appeal  to  kind  of  people 
who  would  vote  for  a  Richard  Nixon. 

His  critics  will  label  1969  as  a  year  of  in- 
decision or  inaction  or  even  indifference.  But 
to  those  who  support  him,  the  first  Nixon 
year  has  probably  brought  a  measure  of 
relief.  Government  is  a  less  overwhelming 
force  in  the  lives  of  most  citizens.  The  White 
House  is  still  a  focal  point  of  attention,  but 
there  seems  to  be  less  urgency,  less  tension 
than  was  associated  with  the  days  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

The  problems  remain  unsolved,  but  they 
don't  seem  quite  so  frightening. 

Perhaps  that  was  the  President's  biggest 
contribution  to  the  country  in  1969. 


POLICE  PROTECnON 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Gilbert 
Hahn,  Chairman  of  the  City  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  quite 
similar  to  many  I  have  received  in  which 
citizens  and  businessmen  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern and  fear.  In  order  to  protect  the 
signer  of  this  letter  from  reprisals,  I  have 
had  his  name  deleted  prior  to  insertion 
into  the  Record  but  you  can  rest  assured 
he  speaks  the  sentiment  of  thousands  of 
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others.  When  will  our  political  leaders 
wake  up  and  acknowledge  what  is  going 
on  and  respond  effectively? 
The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  Gilbert  Hahn, 
Chairman,  City  Council. 
District  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hahn:  I  heard  yoa  quoted  this 
morning  on  WTOP  Radio  as  awarding  an  ac- 
colade to  Mayor  Washington  et  al..  for  their 
wonderful  handling  of  the  crowd  that  was 
here  for  Mobilization. 

Frankly,  I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing  this. 
Prom  where  I  sit,  I  don't  think  the  police 
did  very  much  except  to  direct  traffic.  During 
the  daylight  hours  the  marshals  brought  here 
by  the  various  groups  did  do  a  good  Job  in 
controlling  their  people,  but  when  dusk  fell 
and  the  Militants  got  bvisy,  where  were  the 
police? 

If  there  were  police  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  there  should  have  been,  they  must  have 
known  that  window  smashing  and  looting 
went  on  in  the  vicinity  of  14th  and  P  Streets 
(Beckers,  Bond's  and  Garfinckel's) .  They 
must,  also,  have  known  that  other  windows 
were  being  smashed.  One  large  window  was 
smashed  in  our  National  Press  Building  Of- 
fice branch  opposite  the  Willard  Hotel,  and 
four  large  plate  glass  windows  were  broken 
on  the  south  side  of  K  Street  in  our  branch 
at  K  Straet,  N.W.  These  were  only  Isolated 
Instances;  most  other  downtown  financial  in- 
stitutions sustained  damage  (American  Sav- 
ings and  Loan,  American  Security,  Home 
Federal  Savings,  Riggs,  Union  Trust  and 
others) .  I  may  have  missed  it  in  the  papers, 
but  I  haven't  read  where  one  single  person 
was  arrested  for  this  marauding.  If  any  were 
arrested,  what  penalties  were  meted  out?  This 
Information  would  be  Interesting. 

All  of  this  talk  about  how  well  the  police 
handled  the  situation  leaves  me  cold.  What 
are  we  supposed  to  do  on  December  13?  The 
only  concltislon  I  can  draw  is  that  the  city 
government  tied  the  hands  of  the  police. 
Very  truly  yours. 
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their  country  and  for  freedom.  I  found 
strength,  however,  in  the  hope  their 
deaths  brought  to  the  world  what  World 
War  I  failed  to  bring — a  lasting  peace. 
Unfortunately,  today  that  hope  is 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans 
killed  or  wounded  during  the  undeclared 
wars  of  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

December  7  is  not  an  official  holiday. 
Perhaps  it  should  be.  But  it  is  a  day 
when  Americans,  regardless  of  age, 
should  pause  for  a  moment  in  memory 
of  what  happened  on  that  date  28  years 
ago.  Honor  should  be  paid  to  the  men 
and  women  who  died  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  to  those  who  survived  the  events  of 
the  fateful  day. 

One  who  survived  is  David  P.  Bedell 
of  Irwin,  Pa.,  the  president  oi  the  Key- 
stone Chapter  of  Pearl  Harbor  Survivers 
Inc.  He  1ms  called  upon  the  public  to 
recognize  December  7,  and  "Pearl  Harbor 
Day,"  and  asks  citizens  to  display  the 
American  fiag  as  a  gesture  that  they  do 
remember  December  7,  1941,  and  those 
who  died  first  in  the  defense  of  America. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  public,  Mr. 
Bedell  wrote: 

From  those  of  us  who  did  survive  will  come 
a  proud  kind  of  feeling  and  deep  appreciation 
to  you  who  have  been  so  kind.  We  will  re- 
member all  of  you  If  you  should  pause  to 
remember  Just  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  little  enough  to 
ask  of  a  grateful  nation.  I  join  Mr.  Bedell 
in  his  appeal  ana  take  this  opportimity 
to  extend  his  invitation  to  Members  of 
the  House. 


JUDGE  CLEMENT  P.  HAYNSWORTH, 
JR. 


Chairman  dc  President.         HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 


DECEMBER  7,  1969— 28TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  JAPANESE  ATTACK  ON 
PEARL  HARBOR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  House  is  aware  of 
the  significance  of  this  coming  Sunday. 
It  is  the  28th  anniversary  of  another 
Sunday,  another  December  7,  in  1941.  It 
is  a  date  many  Americans  are  not  likely 
to  forget. 

I  am  certain  they  recall,  as  I  do,  the 
shock  and  horro/  that  swept  the  Nation 
when  word  was  received  Japan  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor,  lulling  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican military  and  civilian  personnel,  and 
destroying  much  of  the  naval  fleet  based 
there.  Nor  are  we  apt  to  forget  that  sol- 
emn moment  when  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  in  his  "Day  of  Infamy" 
address,  annoimced  the  Nation  had  gone 
to  war.  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor"  be- 
came the  rallying  cry  for  all  Americans, 
joined  in  a  common  cause. 

Four  years  later  the  war  ended.  The 
ambitious  dreams  of  Japanese  warlords 
for  a  military  empire  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific were  shattered.  America  was  victo- 
rious but  it  mourned  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  who  died  fighting  for 


OF   SOUTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  thrilled 
a  moment  ago  with  news  from  the  White 
House  that  Judge  Haynsworth  would 
continue  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  We  need  Judge  Hayns- 
worth with  his  courage,  expeilence,  In- 
tegrity, and  ability. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  admired 
Judge  Haynsworth  were  never  more 
proud  of  him  than  when  he  displayed 
such  a  good  sportsmanship  and  humility 
when  he  issued  the  following  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  Greenville,  S.C., 
News,  Immediately  following  the  vote  in 
the  other  body : 

Statement  op  Judge  Haynsworth 

The  ordeal  of  the  last  two  months  is  ended 
The  resolution  is  an  unhappy  one  for  me,  but. 
for  our  country's  sake,  I  hope  the  debate 
will  prove  to  have  been  a  cleansing  agent 
which  will  smooth  the  way  lor  the  Presi- 
dent's next  and  later  nominees. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  has  a 
duty,  as  well  as  a  right,  and  responsibility  to 
exercise  the  power  of  consent  to  execute  ap- 
pointments. In  a  republic  such  as  ours,  this 
is  a  wise,  and  essential  check  upon  Executive 
power.  There  is  no  choice  but  to  accept  its 
Judgment,  and  I  hope  that  my  friends  and 
supporters  will  recognize  that  the  greatness 
of  the  Senate  as  an  institution  is  not  dimin- 
ished by  individual  disagreement  with  it. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  President  Nixon  to  a  position  as  an 
associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
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the  greater  because  the  nomination  was  the 
result  of  an  appraisal  of  my  performance  as 
a  Judge  in  the  federal  court  of  appeals.  The 
honor,  of  cotxrse,  is  tarnished  by  the  Senate's 
action,  but  I  have  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  staunch  and  steadfast  support  of  the 
President,  of  many  Senators,  and  of  a  host  of 
friends  and  others  who  have  worked  on  my 
behalf  and  who  have  given  me  great  comfort 
by  messages  of  confidence  and  support. 

I  mtist  now  consider  whether  my  usefvil- 
ness  has  been  so  Impaired  that  I  should 
leave  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  return  to 
private  life.  I  do  not  think  I  should  attempt 
to  decide  that  question  in  the  emotion  of 
the  moment.  I  will  reach  a  conclusion  as  to 
my  future  course  in  approximately  two  weeks. 


A  LETTER   SECRETARY   ROMNEY 
SHOULD  READ 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3,  1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  one  of  the  burdens 
of  public  office  is  reading  and  replying 
to  maiL  I  suppose  I  receive  50  or  60  let- 
ters every  day,  and  most  of  these  are 
pretty  routine.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
quests for  publications,  short  and  often 
standardized  letters  on  pending  legisla- 
tion or  else  correspondence  from  persons 
who  have  a  problem  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  a  letter 
comes  across  my  desk  which  is  very  ex- 
ceptional. That  was  the  case  on  October 
31  when  I  received  from  Mr.  Mel  Boyd 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  copy  of  a  letter  he 
had  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Mr.  Boyd,  who 
is  concerned  about  the  Department's 
policy  toward  the  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program,  summed  up  in  three 
pages  the  feelings  of  many  citizens  who 
are  working  on  the  local  level  in  an  ef- 
fort to  solve  the  difficult  and  complex 
problems  in  our  urban  areas.  ^ 

Mr.  Boyd  certainly  did  not  write  to 
Secretary  Romney  in  a  partisan  spirit. 
In  fact,  at  one  point  he  said: 

To  assure  you  that  I  am  not  a  "leftist," 
a  "hippie,"  or  in  any  sense  a  radical,  let  me 
tell  you  a  little  about  myself.  I  am  an 
elected  member  of  the  Des  Moines  Model  City 
Citizens  Board.  I  am  white,  67  years  old, 
and  married.  I  own  and  operate  a  small  busi- 
ness m  the  Model  Neighborhood — have  an 
Income  of  under  $10,000.  I  am  a  registered 
Republican;  I  voted  for  Mr.  Ooldwater  in 
1964  and  Mr.  Nixon  In  1968. 

Later  on  in  his  letter,  Mr.  Boyd  said: 
With  government  encouragement  and  help 
a  nation-wide  organization  of  Model  City 
residents  and  officials  was  formed  represent- 
ing over  150  cities.  You,  sir,  are  familiar  with 
this  organization.  I  believe  you  have  ad- 
dressed it  .  .  . 

Mr.  Romney,  at  government  expense  poor 
people — black  and  white — have  attended 
meetings  of  this  organization  and  seminars 
en  housing  and  relocation  and  citizens  par- 
ticipation. They  have  gone  from  shacks  and 
flats  and  crowded  tenements,  to  comfortable, 
plush  hotel  rooms.  They  have  seen  for  them- 
selves how  another  part  of  America  lives. 
They  will  not  forget  it. 

I  thought  Mr.  Boyd's  letter  was  a  well 
reasoned  and  eloquent  argument  for  act- 
ing now  to  solve  our  urban  problems.  It 
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also  came  at  a  time  when  an  increasing 
number  of  people  believe  there  should  be 
a  greater  use  of  rehabilitation  instead  of 
complete  demolition  in  renewing  blighted 
areas.  I  therefore  wrote  to  Secretary 
Romney,  pointing  out  that  his  Depart- 
ment had  received  Mr.  Boyd's  letter  and 
that  I  thought  the  Secretary  should  take 
the  time  to  read  it  personally.  I  also 
enclosed  with  Mr.  Boyd's  letter,  as  back- 
ground for  the  Secretary,  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  articles  which  prompted  Mr. 
Boyd's  letter  and  a  later  story  from  the 
Des  Moines  Tribune  regarding  the  Des 
Moines  model  cities  program.  The  Trib- 
une article,  by  Miss  Julie  Zelenka,  in- 
cluded a  paragraph  reading: 

And  there  remains  a  deep-seated  suspicion 
that  the  whole  thing  Is  a  glorious  myth  to 
pacify  the  under-privileged  and  that  the 
"establishment"  won't  deliver  the  promised 
improvements — a  suspicion  that  intensified 
when  there  were  delays  in  federal  money 
needed. 

It  was  my  hope  that  a  personal  reply 
from  the  Secretary  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  removing  such  suspicions.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Boyd's  letter  never  reached 
Secretary  Romney's  desk  and,  on  No- 
vember 17,  Mr.  Boyd  received  a  four- 
paragraph  acknowledgment,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  a  form 
letter. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
blame  Mr.  Romney  for  failing  to  per- 
sonally reply.  I  am  sure  a  huge  amount 
of  mail  arrives  addressed  to  him  per- 
sonally, and,  of  course,  it  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  read 
and  reply  to  each  and  every  letter.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Boyd's  letter  was  simply 
given  routine  treatment  by  third-  or 
fourth-level  officials  in  the  Department. 

I  still  feel  that  Secretary  Romney 
should  have  the  oj^ortunlty  to  read  Mr. 
Boyd's  letter  and  think  others  may  be 
interested.  For  that  reason,  I  am  placing 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Boyd's  letter,  together  with  the 
other  correspondence  involved,  and  the 
newspaper  articles  mentioned  in  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Romney,  follow: 

October  27,  1969. 
Hon.  George  W.  Romney, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and   Urban  Develop- 
ment. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  I  had  been  hearing 
rumors  that  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Programs  were  to  be  scrapped  or  severely  re- 
stricted, I  refused  to  believe  them  until  I 
read  what  seems  to  be  unquestionable  veri- 
fication in  a  news  item  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  October  7th.  If  this  report  is 
accvirate,  I  am  certain  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
mistaken  and  regrettable  decision,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. I  want  to  tell  you,  briefly,  why  It  is 
a  mistake  and  Just  how  regrettable  It 
might  be. 

To  assiu-e  you  that  I  am  not  a  "leftist", 
a  "hippie",  or  in  any  sense  a  radical,  let  me 
tell  you  a  little  about  myself.  I  am  an  elected 
member  of  the  Des  Moines  Model  City  Citi- 
zens Board.  I  am  white,  57  years  old,  and 
married.  I  own  and  operate  a  small  business 
in  the  Model  Neighborhood — have  an  income 
of  under  $10,000.  I  am  a  registered  Republi- 
can; I  voted  for  Mr.  Goldwater  In  1964  and 
Mr.  Nixon  In  1968. 

Mr.  Romney,  we  have  been  working  on  our 
Model  City  Plan  for  almost  two  years.  Last 
Friday,  October  17th.  we  finally  received  the 
welcome  news  that  our  Model  City  supple- 
mental grant  of  $2,065,000  bad  been  ap- 
proved. This  was  fine — as  far  as  it  went,  but 
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you  had  already  cut  the  heart  out  of  our  plan 
with  the  announcement  that  NDP  funding 
is  to  be  discontinued  or  severely  reduced.  As 
you  well  know,  it  is  NDP  funding  that  makes 
relocation  from  unsatisfactory  housing  pos- 
sible; it  is  NDP  designation  that  makes 
Model  Neighborhoods  eligible  for  special 
PHA  programs;  it  is  NDP  funding  that  makes 
possible  the  physical  improvements  which 
are  so  needed.  The  citizens  of  our  area  agree 
that  decent  housing  Is  their  greatest,  most 
immediate  need.  Our  area  needs  over  1,000 
new  homes.  1500  homes  need  extensive  reha- 
bilitation if  they  are  to  be  made  livable. 

Mr.  Secretary,  for  over  a  year — day  after 
day,  night  after  night,  the  residents  of  our 
neighborhood  have  put  their  needs  Into 
words,  to  furnish  documentation  to  prove 
the  words.  Hour  after  hour  we  have  discussed 
plans  and  programs  to  solve  our  problems. 
In  the  heart  of  each  citizen — moving  him  to 
work — was  always  the  hope,  the  expectation, 
that  here,  at  last,  was  a  program  that  would 
help  him  escape  the  neglect  and  deteriora- 
tion— the  plumbing  that  won't  work — the 
drafty  rooms — the  high  fuel  bills — the  rats— 
the  callous  slumlords.  Representatives  of 
HUD  and  PHA  and  financial  Institutions 
came  to  our  meetings  and  told  of  all  the 
wonderful  programs  which  would  help  us 
as  soon  as  we  became  funded — FHA  235,  236, 
237,  etc.  etc.  Oh,  they  certainly  built  our 
hopes  high! 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Romney,  employes 
of  other  governmental  agencies,  OEO  and 
VISTA,  were  promoting  dissatisfaction  with 
the  status  quo — pointing  out  the  unfairness 
of  our  economic  system,  training  citizens  in 
the  technique  of  protest  and  organization, 
pointing  out  the  value  of  deriJonstratlon. 

With  government  encouragement  and  help 
a  nation-wide  organization  of  Model  City 
residents  and  officials  was  formed  repre- 
senting over  150  cities.  You,  sir,  are  familiar 
with  this  organization.  I  believe  you  have 
addressed  it.  This  serves  as  a  line  of  com- 
munication for  the  people  of  the  target  areas 
across  the  country.  The  problems  of  Des 
Moines  are  no  longer  only  our  problems;  the 
expectations  of  Flint  are  no  longer  only 
FUnt's  expectations.  This  line  of  commtml- 
catlon  can  become  a  great  force  for  good— 
or  retribution  (or  irresponsible  action  of  a 
variety  of  kinds). 

Mr.  Romney,  at  government  expense  poor 
people — black  and  white — have  attended 
meetings  of  this  organization  and  semi- 
nars on  housing  and  relocation  and  citi- 
zens participation.  They  have  gone  from 
shacks  and  flats  and  crowded  tenements,  to 
comfortable,  plush  hotel  rooms.  They  have 
seen  for  themselves  how  another  part  of 
America  lives.  They  will  not  forget  it. 

Now,  after  they  have  been  subjected  to 
these  forces  for  such  a  long  time,  news  from 
Washington  comes  like  a  killing  frost  to  spoil 
all  the  hopes  and  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Romney,  this  cannot  be  I 

I  don't  know  whom  you  have  been  listen- 
ing to,  but  I  think  there  are  some  voices 
you  haven't  heard.  I  think  you  should  put 
yovu:  ear  closer  to  the  grass  roots.  As  you 
know,  sir,  the  population  of  Model  Neighbor- 
hood across  the  country  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  minority  people.  You  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  unrest  that  has  been  moving 
them  the  last  few  years;  the  unrest  Is  still 
there — and  growing!  America  was  quite  for- 
tunate that  this  past  summer  was  so  "cool". 
I  hope  the  administration  does  not  build 
false  hopes  upon  this.  I  feel  that  the  "mili- 
tants" were  giving  America  another  chance  to 
remove  the  injustices  of  the  past  through 
the  Model  City  Program  and  the  NDP.  Amer- 
ica is  still  bitting  on  a  bomb  I 

The  white  community  dare  not  break  faith 
with  the  mlnorlUes  again!  The  white  com- 
munity has  lied  too  many  times  1  It  has  sold 
the  poor  people  short  too  many  times!  I 
know  that  Inflation  is  a  pressing  problem. 
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Mr.  Secretary.  I  realize  that  the  acUon  In 
Vietnam  is  a  big  problem,  but  they  are  both 
small  problems  in  comparison  to  tlie  prob- 
lems we  will  have  In  our  Impacted  area  if  the 
NDP  programs  are  cancelled  or  significantly 
curtailed.  The  Impatient  young  people  in 
these  neighborhoods  are  not  going  to  accept 
another  sell-out  lying  down.  How  will  you 
control  the  disturbances  in  160  cities  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Romney — the  bricks,  the 
fires,  the  snipers?  I  shudder  to  think  of  what 
might  happen! 

We  understand  that  congress  has  already 
appropriated  NDP  money.  We  are  told  the 
decision  to  withhold  it  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Don't  let  the  Nixon 
administration  be  held  responsible  for  the 
conditions  which  may  result  if  this  decision 
stands,  Mr.  Secretary.  Keep  faith  with  the 
people!  Keep  America  "cool"!  Help  reduce 
the  aUenatlon  between  our  people !  Continue 
NDP  financing  at  its  present  level. 
Sincerely, 

Mel  Bo  yd. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

November  6, 1969. 
Hon.  George  Romney. 

Secretary   of  Housing  and   Urban  Develop- 
ment. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  c6py  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  you. 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Mel  Boyd,  a 
member  of  the  Model  Cities  Planning  Board 
in  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

I  am  fuUy  aware  of  the  heavy  burden  of 
correspondence  you  have  and.  since  the  let- 
ter may  not  have  reached  your  desk  through 
the  routine  channels,  I  am  sending  it  to  you 
now.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Boyd,  who  prob- 
ably could  be  considered  as  one  of  the  "for- 
gotten Americans"  of  whom  President  Nixon 
spoke  last  year,  has  summarized  In  only 
three  pages  the  feelings  of  many  citizens  who 
are  working  on  the  local  level  to  solve  our 
country's  urban  problems.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  find  time  to  read  his  letter. 

Also  enclosed  for  your  information  is  the 
October  7  newspaper  article  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Boyd's  letter,  as  well  as  a  later  article 
concerning  the  Des  Moines  Model  Cities 
Program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Neal  Smith. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  Renewal  As- 
sistance Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  17.  1969. 
Mr.  Mel  Boyd, 

President,  Service  Saw  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dear  Mr.  Boyd:  Secretary  George  Romney 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  very  thought- 
ful letter  of  October  27.  1969.  concerning  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program. 

We  m  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  recognize  the  value  of 
NDP  as  a  tool  to  revitalize  our  cities,  and 
tUs  Administration  has  no  intention  of 
abandoning  the  program.  Demand  for  pro- 
gram funds,  however,  has  been  so  great  that 
we  will  be  unable  to  participate  to  the  full 
extent  requested  by  communities  across  the 
country. 

The  enclosed  position  paper  will  give  you 
insight  into  our  problems  with  the  program 
and  will  answer  many  of  your  questions. 
Please  be  assured  that  as  soon  as  we  develop 
the  controls  mentioned  in  the  paper  we  will 
give  the  application  for  Des  Moines  every 
possible  consideration. 

Your  obviously  sympathetic  interest  in  our 
programs  is  most  gratifying. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  L.  Herod, 
Acting  Deputy   Assistant   Secretary 
for  Renewal  Assistaru:e. 
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Department  or  Houbino 
AMD  Urban  Development, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  18, 1969. 
Hon.  Neal  Smith, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Secretary  George  Rom- 
ney has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  6.  1969.  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mel  Boyd 
concerning  funding  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  appli- 
cation presently  pending  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  Department   also  received  the  same 
letter  from  Mr.  Boyd.  Enclosed,  for  your  con- 
venience, is  our  response  to  him. 
Sincerely  yours. 

liAV^TRENCE  M.   COX. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Oct.  7. 1969) 

Hopes  Fade  for  Des  Moines  Aid  op  $3 

Million 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

Washington.  D.C. — Des  Moines  has  little 
hope  of  getting  a  requested  $3  million  for 
physical  improvem«its  in  its  Model  Cities 
area,  federal  officials  said  Monday. 

The  result  may  be  little  or  no  immediate 
progress  on  things  which  would  be  most 
visible  to  neighborhood  residents — fixing  up 
existing  run-down  homes,  clearing  a  square 
block  for  construction  of  housing  for  the 
elderly,  development  of  vest-pocket  parks. 

A  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  official,  who  is  working 
on  Des  Moines'  Model  Cities  appllcaOon.  said 
federal  approval  of  the  city's  $2-mUllon.  first- 
year  implementation  request  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  come  soon. 

But  that  money,  he  pointed  out.  Is  to  be 
\ised  mostly  for  non-physical  programs  such 
as  Job  training,  educational  programs,  medi- 
cal and  dental  care. 

massive  cutback 

The  additional  $3  million,  which  the  city 
wants  for  physical  Improvements  In  the  area, 
was  to  come  from  a  separate,  but  closely  re- 
lated. HUD  program  called  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program   (NDP). 

However,  a  massive  cutback  In  funding  for 
the  Infant  NDP  program  was  announced  last 
Friday  by  HUD  Secretary  George  Romney. 
who  said: 

"Only  a  limited  numl>er  of  those  applica- 
tions presently  pending  or  under  preparation 
will  be  funded  this  year." 

In  his  statement  Friday.  Romney  accused 
the  Johnson  administration  of  encouraging 
cities  last  year  to  file  NDP  applications  far  In 
excess  of  the  available  money. 

He  said  HUD  cannot  come  up  with  any- 
where near  the  $1.2  billion  requested  by  322 
communities.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  approv- 
ing more  programs  than  HUD  can  fund  In  the 
hope  that  Congress  would  appropprlate  more 
money. 

Only  35  cities  have  been  approved  for  NDP 
grants  to  date,  and  they  will  get  "leas  money 
than  they  had  hoped  for."  said  Romney. 

If  the  other  NDP  applications  were  ap- 
proved, there  would  be  no  money  left  for 
other  types  of  urban  renewal  grants  re- 
quested by  some  900  cities,  he  said. 

As  a  result,  HUD  will  authorize  no  NDP 
program  which  does  not  promise  to  complete 
80  per  cent  of  its  Job  in  the  first  year  and 
the  entire  program  in  two  years,  he  said. 
awaiting  approval 

Des  Moines'  NDP  application  has  not  ac- 
tuaUy  reached  Washington  yet.  It  is  stiU 
awaiting  approval  in  HUD  regional  offices  in 
Chicago. 

Dick  Wright,  acting  director  of  the  Model 
Cities  program  in  Des  Moines,  said  Monday. 
"I  think  the  regional  office  has  been  slowing 
us  down  because  they  knew  something  was 
going  to  happen  to  funds  at  the  federal  lerel." 

Wright  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  re- 
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glonal  officials  also  have  raised  some  legiti- 
mate qiMstlons  about  Des  Moines'  "workable 
program"  and  other  matters.  Wright  said  be 
believes  the  "workable  program"  will  be  cer- 
tified soon,  now  that  the  city  council  has  ap- 
proved a  housing  code  enforcement  ordi- 
nance, and  that  this  normalmly  would  be  ex- 
pected to  speed  up  approval  of  the  NDP 
application. 

Of  the  fund  cutback,  Wright  said:  "I  bate 
to  see  the  Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
gram shot  down  before  it  even  gets  off  the 
drawing  lx>ards.  This  definitely  is  going  to 
hurt  us. 

"If  we're  really  sincere  about  rebuilding 
the  inner  cities  across  the  country,  then  it's 
not  time  to  do  something  like  this." 

Three  out  of  every  four  houses  In  the 
model  cities  neighborhood  are  substmndard. 
Clearance  of  some  of  those  structures  and 
rehabilitation  of  many  more  are  key  parts  of 
the  city's  effort  to  upgrade  the  neighborhood, 
said  Wright.  

Without  the  NDP  program,  the  HUD 
spokesman  in  Washington  said,  the  residents 
cannot  qualify  for  low-cost  loans  or  federal 
grants  for  housing  rehabilitation. 

The  plan  was  to  use  some  NDP  money  to 
acquire  and  clear  the  block  bounded  by 
Twelfth  street.  University  avenue,  Thirteenth 
street  and  Carpenter  street  to  make  way  for 
housing  for  the  elderly,  said  Wright. 

NDP  money  also  was  to  be  used  to  relocate 
the  persons  whose  properties  were  cleared,  to 
make  low-cost  rehabilitation  loans  to  other 
residents  and  to  set  up  vest-pocket  park  facil- 
ities both  for  the  elderly  and  for  youths,  he 
said. 

Wright  said  Des  Moines  could  try  to  get 
some  of  the  money  through  a  "grab  bag"  of 
other  federal  programs. 

This  would  result,  however,  in  a  mora 
"fragmented"  effort  and  more  of  the  delays 
which  already  have  area  resident*  discour- 
aged, he  said. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  Oct.  18.  1909] 
U.S.   Funds   at  Hand:    Seeds   Are  Planted; 

Des  Moines  Model  Crrr  To  Become  RxALrrr 
(By  Julie  Zelenka) 

A  1,000-acre  urban  neighborhood  Immedi- 
ately northwest  of  downtown  Des  Moines, 
with  a  population  of  16.000.  is  known^as  tb« 
"Model  Cities"  area. 

The  incomes  are  low  (31  per  cent  earn  leas 
than  $3,000  a  year — twice  as  many  as  in  the 
rest  of  Des  Moines)  and  many  residents  are 
elderly.  About  38  per  cent  are  black. 

The  area  has  been  described  as  a  "decay- 
ing" neighborhood,  but  it's  not  yet  a  slum. 

That's  the  idea  l>ehind  the  federal  Model 
Cities  program — to  stop  decaying  neighbor- 
hoods from  becoming  slumns,  and  to  make 
them  more  livable.  But  it  isn't  easy. 

"We're  Just  poor  people,  we're  not  very 
smart."  many  residents  say  as  they  struggle 
with  the  new  Jargon  of  Model  Cities  plan- 
ners with  backgrounds  in  economics,  educa- 
tion and  urban  development. 

And  there  remains  a  deep-seated  suspicion 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a  glorious  myth  to 
pacify  the  under-privileged  and  that  the  "es- 
tablishment" won't  deliver  the  promised  im- 
provements— a  suspicion  that  Intensified 
when  there  were  delays  In  federal  money 
needed. 

But  last  week,  the  federal  government — 
after  15  months  of  planning  and  organizing — 
decided  to  spend  $2  million  to  help  the  fam- 
lUes  In  the  area. 

If  aU  goes  according  to  plan,  local,  atate 
and  additional  money  will  boost  this  aid  to 
about  $3.2  million. 

In  five  years,  again  if  all  goes  according  to 
plan,  the  total  cost  could  reach  $40  million. 

WHAT   IT   WILL  aUT 

What  will  all  this  money— «ao«t  of  It  from 
taxpayers — buy  ? 
The  biggest  chunk  of  money— and  UMM 

Cities  officials  call  it  the  most  liiQ>ortant — 
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will  be  a  $300,000  program  to  help  residents 
find  better  Jobs,  or  jobs  In  which  they  have 
a  chance  to  advance. 

It  Isn't  that  the  people  there  aren't  work- 
ing now. 

"Any  Idea  that  there  Is  Idleness  In  this  area 
Is  simply  Inaccurate,"  says  Jim  Booth,  an 
eronomirs  soeclallst  on  the  Model  Cities 
staff. 

He  quotes  studies  to  show  that  96  per  cent 
of  the  employable  people  in  the  area  are 
working,  but  that  60  per  cent  of  them  have 
the  lowest  paying  Jobs — laborers,  service  and 
household  helpers. 

CAN'T  DO   rr   AU, 

But  the  government  can't  solve  all  the 
problems. 

Richard  Wright,  acting  director  of  the 
Model  Cities  project,  described  the  federal 
grant  this  way : 

"It  Is  supposed  to  be  seed  money.  To  get 
the  most  out  of  this  money  we  will  be  seek- 
ing assistance  from  private  sources  and  from 
volunteers." 

Where  will  these  seeds  be  planted? 

Education  programs  will  get  $561,440  from 
Model  Cities  funds  and  commitments  from 
other  sources  will  bring  the  total  to  $882,500. 
Individual  projects  will  Include  expanded 
use  of  schools  for  recreational  and  cultural 
activities,  vocational  training  to  rehabilitate 
houses,  assistance  to  a  Des  Moines  Public 
School  program  to  keep  dropouts  In  school, 
and  a  work -study  program. 

DELINQUENCY 

Delinquency  prevention — including  a 
youth  police  cadet  program,  a  project  to  re- 
habilitate law  violators  without  sending 
them  to  prison  and  a  public  defender  pro- 
gram— will  get  $153,200  from  Model  Cities, 
with  other  revenue  boosting  It  to  $283,720. 

A  housing  and  relocation  project  costing 
$130,000  in  Model  Cities  funds  will  be  used  to 
help  residents  avoid  financial  pitfalls  in  buy- 
ing, renting  or  selling  a  home. 

Employment  and  economic  development 
will  get  $428,280.  Other  funds  will  raise  this 
to  $490,215,  not  only  to  create  better  Jobs, 
but  to  find  Jobs  for  the  elderly  and  to  estab- 
lish small  businesses  in  the  neighborhood. 

About  $200,000  is  earmarked  for  health 
projects — other  sources  will  boost  it  to  $376,- 
922 — including  a  family  planning  service; 
alcoholism  treatment;  dental,  eye  and  hear- 
ing treatment  for  adults;  speech  therapy  for 
pre-schoolers,  a  health  Insurance  program 
and  health  education. 

SOCIAL    SERVICES 

Income  maintenance  and  social  services 
will  get  $144,140  from  Model  Cities.  Other 
sources  will  increase  It  to  $438518.  Projects 
win  Include  establishment  of  a  service  center 
for  the  elderly,  children's  day-care  services, 
counseling  for  thft  elderly,  a  foster  grand- 
parents prograteAiood  stamp  plans  and  serv- 
ices to  single-parent  families. 

Recreation  and  youth  activities  will  get 
$9,500  m  Model  Cities  funds  for  operation  of 
a  series  of  black  forums  and  a  day-camp 
program. 

Physical  environment  and  urban  design 
will  get  $104,000  from  Model  Cities  and  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  city  of  Des  Moines  for 
a  total  outlay  of  $269,000.  The  funds  will  be 
used  to  improve  street  maintenance  and  solid 
waste  disposal. 

Administration  and  Jobs  for  residents  on 
the  Model  City  staff  organization  will  cost 
$330,000.  Residents  of  the  neighborhood  will 
be  hired  as  field  workers  and  evaluators  of 
neighborhood  problems. 

JOB    NEED 

But  Model  City  officials  keep  returning  to 
the  need  fc«-  better  Jobs— or  occupational 
upgrading  in  official  language. 

Says  Wright :  "We  don't  want  people  going 
Into  what  we  call  dead-end  Jobe.  We  want 
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them  to  have  an  opportunity  to  advance. 
If  we  employ  people  In  the  schools  as  para- 
professlonals  and  teachers  aides,  we  want 
them  to  have  some  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment and  additional  training. 

"This  could  Include  earning  college  credits 
so  they  could  advance  to  better  Jobs.  We  also 
want  on-the-job  training.  We  want  them  to 
have  increments  in  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Including  vacations.  We  want  to  be  certain 
they  are  part  of  these  programs  and  not 
some  separate  entity." 

OTHES    FUNDS 

Model  Cities  cash  won't  actually  be  In 
hand  until  the  city  signs  a  contract  with 
the  federal  government,  which  may  take 
several  weeks. 

Nonetheless,  some  projects  have  gotten  un- 
der way  with  funds  supplied  from  other 
sources  participating  in  the  Model  Cities 
program.  These  projects  are: 

A  children's  day-care  program  that  piermits 
mothers  to  work  and  to  enroll  In  Job-training 
programs. 

A  family  planning  program  that  Includes 
general  health  education  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  health  of  mothers  and  their  families. 
This  Is  being  operated  by  Planned  Parent- 
hood. 

A  Greater  Des  Moines  Education  Center, 
designed  to  prevent  youngsters  from  drop- 
ping out  of  school.  It  is  being  operated  by 
the  Des  Moines  Public  Schools. 

Extending  the  New  Horizons  Junior  high 
school  work-study  program  Into  the  high 
schools.  The  project  is  designed  to  prevent 
students  from  dropping  out  of  schools  and  Is 
operated  by  the  Des  Moines  Public  Schools. 

Vocational  training  and  housing  rehabili- 
tation at  North  High  School. 

The  Model  Cities  contribution  of  $40,000 
Is  to  be  used  to  purchase  homes  for  the  stu- 
dents to  rehabilitate  for  resale.  Money  from 
such  sales  will  finance  the  continuous  pur- 
chase of  other  homes  to  be  fixed  and  sold. 

Still  another  major  program,  known  as  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program  (N.D.P.) 
is  aimed  at  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the 
sprawling  Model  Cities  neighborhood. 

This,  say  officials,  would  have  "visual  im- 
pact." 

The  cost  of  the  program  has  been  set  at 
$3.2  million,  but  this  undoubtedly  will  be 
cut  back  by  President  Nixon's  austerity  drive. 

Officials  here  have  been  told  that  some 
money  from  N.D.P.  may  be  available  after 
Jan.  1.  How  much  depends  upon  appropria- 
tions by  Congress. 

Funds  for  some  of  the  projects  that  had 
been  planned  with  N.D.P.  grants  may  be 
available  from  other  federal  programs,  of- 
ficials said,  somewhat  hopefully. 


LUTHERVILLE,  MD.,  GI  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'FlVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WO  Charles  J.  Armstrong,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  died  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  cour- 
age and  to  honor  his  memory,  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

LUTHERVILLE      GI      DIES      IN      VIETNAM HELI- 
COPTER    Crash     Fatal     To     Charles     J. 
Armstrong 
A  21 -year-old  helicopter  pilot  from  Luther- 

viUe  has  been  killed  In  a  crash  in  Vietnam, 

his  parents  reported  yesterday. 
He  was  Army  WO  Charles  J.  Armstrong, 
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son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Armstrong,  of 
15  West  Seminary  avenue,  LuthervlUe. 

Warrant  officer  Armstrong,  in  Vietnam  two 
months,  died  last  Monday  when  his  heli- 
copter crashed  because  of  a  malfunction.  He 
was  serving  with  the  118th  Assault  Heli- 
copter Company,  stationed  at  Blen  Hoa  Air- 
base,  20  miles  north  of  Saigon. 

He  was  a  native  of  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

He  graduated  from  Towson  Senior  High 
School  m  1966. 

Mr.  Armstrong  enlisted  In  the  Army  after 
graduating  from  CatonsvUle  Community 
College  in  1968.  He  studied  electrical  engi- 
neering there. 

He  received  hli>  pilot  training  in  Georgia 
and  at  Port  Wolter,  Texas. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  Is  survived 
by  a  sister,  Maria  Armstrong,  at  home. 


HYPOTHETICAL  HAPPINESS  —  OR 
HALLUCINATIONS  FOR  POOR 
PEOPLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
my  colleague  in  the  House,  the  Honor- 
able Mrs.  Edith  Green,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
with  whom  I  serve,  rendered  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  this  IJouse  which 
startles  the  imagination  of  concerned 
Americans.  In  nine  short  paragraphs, 
Mrs.  Green  completely  dispelled  the 
notion  that  funds  for  combating  poverty 
are  inadequate.  She  concluded,  in  fact, 
that  the  Congress  has  little  reason  to 
concern  itself  with  more  money  for  the 
poverty  stricken.  Mrs.  Green  has  shocked 
me  by  her  total  lack  of  knowledge  of 
poverty  or  her  insensitivlty  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  most  concerned  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  served  to  re- 
inforce the  distorted  and  naive  view  of 
poverty  which  makes  a  national  commit- 
ment to  alleviate  poverty  so  difficult. 

My  colleague  presented  us  with  a  "hy- 
pothetical" case  of  a  poverty-stricken 
family  in  Portland,  Oreg. — and  skillfully 
pointed  out,  hypothetlcally,  of  course, 
that  this  family— if  it  "wanted  to  take 
advantage  of"  all  the  programs  available 
to  them  "would  be  able  to  have  an  $11,- 
513  Income  for  the  year." 

At  last,  the  Members  of  this  august 
body  no  longer  need  to  postulate  why  it 
is  Impossible  to  agree  on  poverty  pro- 
grams. Some  obviously  view  poverty 
totally  as  a  hypotheticsJ  condition 
while  others  see  it  as  a  real  one. 

Those  of  us  who  have  experienced  pov- 
erty, who  have  lived  with  the  tragic  dep- 
rivations which  are  perpetrated  upon  12.8 
percent  of  our  Nation's  population — deal 
with  the  reality  of  it.  Those  of  us  who 
have  seen  children  eating  dog  food  or 
searching  garbage  cans  for  food,  find  it 
difficult  to  envision  the  hypothetical 
family.  Those  in  need  of  medical  service 
who  cannot  afford  a  doctor  know  the 
problem  is  a  real  one.  Those  who  live  in 
rat-infested  houses  that  have  no  heat, 
no  hot  water,  and  who  share  a  bed  with 
three  other  children,  who  do  not  attend 
school  because  they  are  hungry  or  have 
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no  shoes — those  people  could  care  less 
about  the  hypotheticaL 

What  a  very  real  problem  It  is  to  be 
denied  a  Job  because  you  lack  the  quali- 
fications— then  discover  that  you  lack 
the  qualifications  because  the  school  you 
intended  was  inferior.  You  also  discover 
that  the  books  used  in  your  school  were 
outdated,  some  40  years  old.  And  your 
attendance  record  was  poor  because  you 
were  shoeless  or  without  warm  clothing. 
The  depth  of  your  learning  was  impaired 
because  your  exposure  was  so  limit«L  In 
a  real  sense,  you  have  been  denied  em- 
ployment because  you  are  poor.  You  had 
no  father  because  he  was  jobless,  and  his 
desertion  made  It  possible  for  you  to  re- 
ceive public  assistance. 

I  do  not  know  about  poverty  in  Port- 
land. Oreg. — where  the  hypothetical 
family  supposedly  exists — but  I  wish  my 
oollegue  from  Oregon  would  produce  even 
one  famUy  anywhere  in  this  country  who 
can  or  does  collect  $11,513  annually  from 
government-assisted  programs. 

Naturally,  I  limit  my  challenge  to  poor 
families.  We  can  all  produce  thousands 
of  rich  families  who  receive  much  more 
annually  from  Govemment-aisslsted  pro- 
grams. The  classic  example  Is  that  of 
Senator  James  Eas'tland  of  Mississippi, 
who  received  $166,000  last  year  from  this 
Government  for  not  growing  food  on  his 
farm.  If  my  colleague.  Mrs.  Green,  can- 
not construct  in  reality  what  she  pur- 
ports to  be  the  truth  in  hypothet,  then 
her  example  is  as  meaningless  as  her 
arguments  against  the  committee-re- 
ported poverty  bill. 

My  view  of  poverty  is  not  hypothetical. 
It  comes  from  experience.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  my  view  of  poverty  Is  quite  realistic. 
I  have  lived  with  it,  and  I  now  serve  a 
constituency  which  battles  daily  with  the 
problems  of  poverty  on  the  ground  level. 
There  is  not  any  family  in  St.  Louis  re- 
ceiving $11,513.00  annually,  and  I  dare 
say  there  is  not  any  poor  family  any- 
where in  the  coimtry  who  can  testify  to 
such  glorious  and  profitable  benefits  for 
their  poverty. 

Let  me  point  out,  first,  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  this  coimtry.  According  to  offi- 
cial figures,  there  are  22  million  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  Nation  and  an  additional  13 
million  near-poor.  Of  this  number,  5.1 
million  people  are  classified  as  the  very 
poor  since  they  have  no  cash  income 
ataU. 

If  we  axe  providing  the  kinds  of  fimds 
asserted  by  the  hypothetical  view  of  Mrs. 
Green,  this  Nation,  to  provide  $11,000  to 
a  conservative  estimate  of  6  million  fam- 
ilies— would  have  to  be  appropriating  and 
spending  $66  billion  aimually  on  these 
programs  now. 

Some  9.3  million  of  these  poor  people 
are  in  the  category  of  "hard-core" 
poor — ^whlch  means  they  live  in  families 
whose  incomes  are  less  than  $2,400  per 
year  for  a  family  of  four.  The  "remain- 
ing poor"  are  the  10.6  million  people 
whose  incomes  are  between  $2,400  and 
$3,600  per  year. 

We  are  not  reaching  these  people. 
Public  assistance  programs  serve  only  40 
percent  of  the  poor  people.  Mrs.  Green's 
"hypothetical  family"  would  have  to  be 
within  that  fortunate  40  percent.  The 
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assistance  payments  provided  In  some 
States  are  less  than  50  percent  of  what 
the  State  itself  considers  a  necessary 
standard.  In  Oregon,  AFDC  payments 
for  a  family  of  four  are  $226  per  month. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  allotment 
for  a  family  of  four  is  only  $124  per 
month.  And,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  it 
is  $89  per  month  or  in  Mississippi,  it  is 
$55  per  month. 

There  are  indeed,  great  discrepancies 
among  the  States,  great  discrepancies  in 
welfare  payments  which  are,  no  doubt, 
representative  of  the  priorities  those 
States  place  on  poor  people.  And  yet,  my 
colleague  would  have  us  accept  her  pov- 
erty program  which  turns  the  admin- 
istration of  all  poverty  programs  over 
to  the  individual  States.  And  she  insists 
that  we  have  no  reason  for  claiming  the 
programs  would,  in  that  way,  be  effec- 
tively destroyed. 

The  average  child  assistance  payment 
in  the  United  States  is  $40  per  month. 
There  are  an  estimated  AV2  million  chil- 
dren receiving  aid  through  AFDC.  There 
are  at  at  least  another  6  million  children 
in  families  who  are  eligible — but  who  are 
not  receiving  any  assistance.  Only  45 
percent  of  those  families  receiving  AFDC 
receive  food  stamps  or  food  commodi- 
ties— whereas  the  "hypothetical"  ex- 
ample has  this  Portland  family  receiving 
generous  assistance  payments  and  food 
stamps. 

There  are  two  basic  Government  pro- 
grams Intended  to  Improve  the  diet  of 
the  poor — the  sale  of  food  stamps  and 
the  distribution  of  commodities.  The 
current  food  stamp  program  reaches 
ony  16  percent  of  the  people  who  need 
the  food.  Local  counties  choose  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program,  the 
commodity  program — or  in  neither  pro- 
gram. The  food  stamp  and  commodity 
program  each  serve  only  3.2  million  poor 
persons — or  a  total  of  6.4  million  of  the 
currently  estimated  22  million  poor  and 
13  million  near  poor  people. 

Of  the  3,098  counties  in  the  United 
States,  1,125  choose  to  participate  in  the 
commodity  distribution  program.  But 
fewer  than  12  percent  of  those  counties 
serve  as  many  as  60  percent  of  the  poor 
people  in  their  areas  who  need  the  food. 

There  are  1,139  counties  participating 
In  the  food  stamp  program — and  the 
participation  of  poor  people  in  this  pro- 
gram is  even  worse.  Only  20  of  those 
counties  manage  to  serve  even  60  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  need  stamps.  On 
the  average,  food  stamp  counties  reach 
fewer  than  20  percent  of  the  people 
eligible. 

There  are  seven  States  in  the  country 
which  refuse  to  psu'ticipate  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  And  there  are  413  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  which  have  no 
food  program  at  all. 

Recently,  the  State  of  California 
passed  a  law  to  require  that  all  counties 
in  California  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  good  Governor  of 
that  State  vetoed  the  bill.  But  the  sub- 
stitute poverty  bill  offered  by  Congress- 
woman  Green,  Congressmen  Qttie  and 
Atres — asserts  that  each  State  should 
have  the  reins  of  control  over  poverty 
programs.  I  suggest  that  my  colleague 
name  the  Governors  who  have  demon- 
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strated  sensitivity  to  and  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

A  poor  family  does  not  have  much  go- 
ing for  it  in  America.  Unlike  the  com- 
fortable family  of  five  in  the  "hypoUieti- 
cal"  Portland,  Oreg.,  case — a  family 
which  is  poor  has  only  one  chance  in 
three  of  living  in  a  county  which  has  a 
food  stamp  program — and  if  it  happens 
to  live  in  such  a  county,  it  still  has  only 
one  chance  in  six  of  participating  in  the 
program.  It  is  clearly  not  Just  a  matter 
of  "wanting"  to  take  advantage  of  pro- 
grams— which  keeps  them  from  collect- 
ing any  income  of  consequence. 

The  "hypothetical  family"  Is  said  to  be 
receiving  $75  per  year  in  legsd  services 
under  OEO.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  "hypo- 
thetical family"  is  fortunate  to  have  been 
among  the  6,010  being  handled  by  the 
legal  services  program.  I  have  great  hopes 
for  the  program — but  there  are  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  to  achieving  legal 
representation  for  all  the  poor  people 
who  need  it.  Presently,  there  are  265 
projects  in  the  United  States — ^but  there 
is  only  one  office  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
only  one  office  in  Maryland,  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  and  there  Is  no  program 
in  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Many  legal 
services  programs  are  just  getting  under- 
way. Just  becoming  fully  operational. 
Still,  there  are  not  enough  programs  or 
personnel  to  handle  the  legal  defense 
needs  of  the  poor. 

The  Portland,  Oreg.,  "hypothetical 
child"  who  is  in  high  school  is  participat- 
ing In  the  Upward  Bound  program  valued 
by  my  colleague  at  $1,440,  to  the  hypo- 
thetical family.  If  so,  this  "hypothetical 
child"  is.  Indeed,  fortunate — since  there 
are  only  2,400  Upward  Bound  enrollees 
In  the  entire  country.  Last  year  OEO  was 
forced  to  reject  150  proposals  for  pro- 
grams which  could  have  served  am  esti- 
mated additional  7.000  youth.  Reason  for 
these  rejections — lack  of  funds. 

The  "hypothetical  family"  picks  up 
$3,000  when  the  mother  decides  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  "job  opportunity  pro- 
gram." Whether  or  not  such  an  oppor- 
tunity may  be  available  to  her,  the 
mother  of  four  has  a  job  at  home.  Why 
should  she  take  a  job  which  pays  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  and  then  spend 
a  large  portion  of  her  inadequate  salary 
to  hire  a  babysitter? 

The  "hypothetical  child"  in  college  is 
not  only  said  to  receive  an  educational 
opportimity  grant — but  to  receive  an 
NDEA  grant  of  $520  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  forgiveness  clause.  This  assumes, 
of  course,  that  this  student  elects  to  pur- 
sue a  teaching  career  if  the  loan  becomes 
a  partial  grant.  And  for  his  loan  to  be 
completely  forgiven,  he  must  decide  to 
teach  in  a  poverty  area  or  to  teach 
handicapped  children. 

Botti  NDEA  and  EO  grants  are  pro- 
grams feeing  the  fiscal  squeeze  as  well 
as  the  effects  of  Inflation  on  the  costs 
of  higher  education.  This  year,  there  are 
442,000  youth  receiving  NDEA  assist- 
ance— ^but  based  on  the  President's 
budget,  there  can  be  only  398,000  par- 
ticipating in  the  coining  academic  year. 
This  comprises  only  6.4  percent  of  the 
total  estimated  higher  education  enroll- 
ment for  the  coming  academic  year. 
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The  "hypothetical  family"  is  calcu- 
lated to  receive  $125  in  services  from  the 
comprehensive  health  program.  But 
there  are  only  49  comprehensive  health 
jirograms  in  the  Nation  serving  an  ap- 
proximate 300,000.  These  centers  oper- 
ate in  only  23  of  the  50  States.  Fortunate 
fnr  this  "hypothetic  family"  that  they 
live  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  there  is 
such  a  center. 

It  is  documented  fact  that  the  total 
poor  population  of  the  Nation,  22  mil- 
lion poor  and  13  million  near-poor,  all 
go  without  necessary  health  services. 
The  family  in  question  is  among  the  few 
people  being  reached  at  present.  There 
is  hope  that  the  program  will  be  ex- 
panded to  enable  it  to  serve  at  least  1 
million  poor  people — but  these  are  cau- 
tious hopes  which  rest  upon  congres- 
sional action  on  poverty  programs. 

The  "hypothetical  preschool  child"  is 
enrolled  in  Headstart.  There  are  2  mil- 
lion poor  children  between  the  ages  of 
3  and  6  years  who  are  eligible  and  in 
need  of  Headstart  training.  But  only 
600,000  yoimgsters  are  now  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  program.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  "our  hypothetical  poor  child"  is 
one  of  those  600,000. 

Moral  of  the  story  is  "better  that  we- 
should  be  only  hj^wthetically  poor  than 
to  sufifer  the  realities  of  poverty."  Hypo- 
thetically,  we  can  have  the  mother  of 
these  four  children  marry  the  doctor  at 
the  comprehensive  health  center  who 
will  then  go  into  private  practice  where 
he  will  enjoy  the  financial  rewards  of 
medicare  and  medicaid — and  this  family 
can  live  happily  and  comfortably  ever 
after. 

We  are  here  in  Congress  not  to  deal 
with  hypothetical  situations — but  with 
real  problems.  Poverty  is  real.  We  must 
look  at  the  real  people  when  we  consider 
the  poverty  bill  which  will  come  before 
the  House.  The  present  magnitude  of  the 
problem  inevitably  stems  from  the  lack 
of  truth,  the  lack  of  reality  in  our  "hy- 
pothetical" discussions  of  poverty.  It 
must  not  continue. 

Americans  cannot  and  must  not  rest 
on  the  archaic  notions  of  poverty — that 
a  man  who  is  in  rags  should — except 
for  his  own  laziness — be  on  his  way  to 
riches,  the  American  way  of  life.  Amer- 
icans must  learn  the  truth.  Until  Amer- 
icans spend  as  much  time  trying  to  im- 
derstand  as  trying  to  condemn  poverty 
and  poor  people — this  country  cannot 
become  a  great  nation. 


CHILDREN'S  PRAYERS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  children's  prayers  are  offered  in 
order  that  the  public  schools  of  our  Na- 
tion may  have  a  source  for  morning  de- 
votionals. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  outlawed 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our  public 
schools,  but  it  has  not  yet  had  the  temer- 
ity to  ban  prayers  from  Congress. 
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Therefore,  I  believe  these  prayers  can 
be  read  by  our  Nation's  schoolchildren 
at  the  start  of  their  day  without  inter- 
ference from  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  prayers  follow: 
I 

We  give  Thee  hearty  thanks  for  the  rest  of 
the  past  night  and  for  the  gift  of  a  new  day, 
with  Its  opportunities  of  pleasing  Thee.  Grant 
that  we  may  pass  Its  hours  in  the  perfect 
freedom  of  Thy  service  that  at  eventide  we 
may  again  give  thanks  to  Thee. 

n 
Lord,  as  Thy  mercies  do  surround  us,  so 
grant  that  our  returns  of  duty  may  abound; 
and  let  this  day  manifest  our  gratitude  by 
doing  something  v/ell-pleaslng  to  Thee. 

ni 

Let  us  take  bands  and  help,  this  day  we 
are  alive  together,  look  up  on  high  and  thank 
the   God   of  all. 

rv 

O  Heavenly  Father.  Who  has  filled  the 
world  with  beauty,  open,  we  beseech  Thee, 
our  eyes  to  behold  Thy  gracious  hand  in  all 
Thy  whole  creation,  we  may  learn  to  serve 
Thee  with  gladness. 

V 

O  Lord,  grant  that  I  may  do  Thy  will  as  if  It 
were  my  will,  that  Thou  mayest  do  my  will  as 
If  it  were  Thy  will. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRIME  MINISTER 
EISAKU  SATO 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 


or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime  Min- 
ister Sato  of  Japan  is  one  of  the  great 
and  distinguished  leaders  of  the  modern 
world.  It  was  my  great  honor  and  pleas- 
ure to  meet  him  during  his  recent  visit 
to  Washington. 

I  believe  Prime  Minister  Sato  will  join 
hands  with  our  country  in  moving  the 
free  world  forward  into  an  era  of 
strength,  peace,  brotherhood  and  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
outstanding  address  of  Prime  Minister 
Sato  before  the  National  Press  Club  here 
in  Washington  on  November  21. 

The  speech  follows: 
Speech  by   Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  of 
Japan 

President  HeiTernan,  distinguished  mem- 
bers and  guests:  It  is  the  third  time  that  I 
am  addressing  you  here  at  the  National  Press 
Club.  Looking  around  me,  I  see  quite  a  num- 
ber of  familiar  faces.  On  this  occasion.  It  is 
my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  speak  to 
you  about  the  new  development  in  Interna- 
tional politics  and  the  new  relationship  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States — what 
can  almost  be  called  the  New  Pacific  Age — 
which  has  been  brought  forth  by  the  cur- 
rent talks  between  President  Nixon  and  my- 
self. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that, 
for  Japan,  its  relations  with  the  United 
States  are  much  more  Important  than  its 
relations  with  any  other  country.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  not  only 
that  the  relations  of  mutual  friendship  and 
trust  with  Japan  are  Immensely  Important 
for   the   United   States,   but   also  that  the 
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maintenance  and  promotion  of  such  rela- 
tions of  mutual  friendship  and  trust  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  indispensa- 
ble conditions  for  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  Asian-Pacific  region.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  hold  these  talks  with  President  Nixon — 
who  is  not  only  an  old  acquaintance,  but 
is  also,  of  all  American  Presidents,  the  best 
acquainted  with  Japan,  having  visited  oxir 
country  six  times. 

In  my  talks  with  President  Nixon,  we 
had  a  frank  exchange  of  views  not  only  on 
relations  between  our  two  countries  but  also 
on  a  wide  range  of  International  political 
problems  in  general.  The  results  were  most 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  perhaps  superfluous 
to  mention  that  the  most  Important  result 
was  the  solution  of  the  Okinawa  problem. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  problem  of  Okinawa 
has  been  the  major  outstanding  issue  in 
postwar  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  President  Nixon  and  I  were, 
at  these  talks,  at  last  able  to  reach  basic 
agreement  that  Okinawa  would  be  returned 
to  Japan  during  1972  and  the  two  govern- 
ments would  proceed  to  work  out  reversion 
agreement.  The  details  of  the  agreement  are 
set  forth  in  the  Joint  Communique. 

Por  a  territorial  status  resulting  from  war 
to  be  changed,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
both  parties,  by  peaceful  negotiation,  is  a 
rare  matter  In  world  history.  It  may  be  said 
that  Japan  and  the  United  States,  by  solving 
the  problem  of  Okinawa  In  such  a  fashion, 
have  shown  a  new  method  of  solving  inter- 
national problems  in  step  with  the  progress 
of  the  times,  and  have  blazed  the  trail  to- 
wards a  new  order  based  on  friendship  and 
trust  and  the  way  of  true  peace  iln  the  han- 
dling of  International  affairs.  I  am  convinced 
that  through  the  solution  of  the  Okinawa 
problem,  Japan  and  the  United  States  have 
been  able  to  build  the  firm  foundations  of  a 
lasting  mutual  cooperation  necessary  for 
the  future  of  the  world  from  1970  onwards. 
There  are  a  few  things  that  I  should  par- 
ticularly like  to  stress  on  this  occasion. 
These  are,  the  background  which  enabled 
this  historic  negotiation,  bow  the  return  of 
Okinawa  will  shape  the  Japan-United  States 
relations  to  come,  and  how  it  will  affect  in- 
ternational politics  from  1970  onward. 

In  1953,  In  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
the  Amami  Islands,  and  in  1968,  the  Ogasa- 
wara  (Bonin)  Islands,  were  respectively  re- 
turned to  Japan  through  talks  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  However,  Oki- 
nawa, with  its  1  million  Japanese  inhabi- 
tants, has  been  left  under  the  administration 
of  the  United  States  as  a  strategic  strong- 
hold for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Far  East.  The  biggest  problem  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
for  the  return  of  the  Islands  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  role  that  Okinawa 
was  playing  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Japan  and  the  United  States  agree  in  their 
basic  recognition  of  the  importance  of  United 
States  military  bases  on  Okinawa.  The  peace- 
keeping function  of  the  bases  on  Okinawa 
must  continue  to  be  kept  effective.  However, 
the  fact  that  our  territory,  Okinawa,  and  the 
1  million  Japanese  who  live  there  have  been 
kept  under  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  left  an 
unresolved  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Japanese  people — in  other  words,  it  has  re- 
mained In  our  thoughts  as  a  symbol  of  defeat, 
and  this  mental  block  has  been  exerting  a 
subtle  influence  on  the  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  and  I  have  agreed  on  the 
return  of  Okinawa  on  the  recognition  that 
to  maintain  and  promote  the  friendship  and 
trust  of  the  peoples  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  take  this  opportunity  to  great- 
ly strengthen  the  partnership  gradually 
built  up,  over  the  twenty-odd  years  of  the 
postwar  period,  and  based  on  mutual  Inter- 
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•sts  and  common  ideals,  would  serve  the 
national  Interests  erf  both  countries  and 
would  also  contribute  toward  the  peace  and 
development  of  Asia.  In  other  words,  the  re- 
turn of  Okinawa  has  only  been  poesible  be- 
cause Japan  and  the  United  States  have 
points  of  agreement  in  the  various  basic 
democratic  ideals  such  as  personal  liberty, 
equality,  the  respect  for  human  rights  and 
the  realization  of  social  jvistice.  Por  the  trust 
and  the  forbearance  shown  to  us  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Administration  and 
Congress,  and  the  friendship  and  good  will 
shown  to  us  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  during  these  negotiations,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  deepest  gratitude,  and  I 
was  impressed  even  further  by  the  strength 
of  the  ties  between  our  two  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
oiu-  Northern  Territories,  of  which  we  were 
deprived  as  a  result  of  the  same  World  War 
n,  have  still  not  been  returned  to  the  home- 
land. Heartened  by  the  shining  example  of 
Okinawa,  I  am  determined  to  continue  my 
efforts  to  realize,  by  peaceful  means,  the  Just 
demands  of  the  Japanese  people. 

It  is  natural  that,  with  the  return  of  Oki- 
nawa, Japan  should  gradually  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  defense  of  the  is- 
lands. Japan's  self-defense  capabilities  are 
already  filling  an  Important  role  in  securing 
the  primary  defense  of  Japan  and  It  Is  our 
policy  to  continue  to  consolidate  such  capa- 
bilities. Por  my  part,  it  is  my  expectation 
and  conviction  that  the  United  States,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  hopes  of  the  free  nations,  will 
continue  to  maintain  its  function  of  deter- 
ring war  in  Asia  along  the  lines  of  President 
Nixon's  pronouncement  at  Guam. 

In  connection  with  this  point.  President 
Nixon  and  I  both  reaffirmed  our  intention 
firmly  to  maintain  the  Japan-United  States 
Security  Treaty.  Of  course,  the  first  objec- 
tive of  Japan  in  continuing  this  treaty  is  to 
ensure  Japan's  own  security  by  filling  the 
gaps  on  its  own  capabilities  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States.  However,  in  the 
real  international  world  it  is  impossible  to 
adequately  maintain  the  security  of  Japan 
without  International  peace  and  security  of 
the  Par  East.  This  is  where  the  second  ob- 
jective of  the  Japan-United  States  Security 
Treaty  comes  to  the  foreground — the  co- 
operation of  Japan  and  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  the  use  of  facilities  and  areas 
in  Japan  by  United  States  forces  under  Arti- 
cle VI  thereof  for  the  security  of  the  Par  East 
In  a  broader  context.  And  it  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  our  national  Interest  for  us  to  de- 
termine our  response  to  prior  consultation 
regarding  the  use  of  these  facilities  and 
areas  in  the  light  of  the  need  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  Far  East,  including  Japan. 

In  particular,  if  an  armed  attack  against 
the  Republic  of  Korea  were  to  occur,  the 
security  of  Japan  would  be  seriously  affected. 
Therefore,  should  an  occasion  arise  for 
United  States  forces  in  such  an  eventuality 
to  use  facilities  and  areas  within  Japan  as 
bases  for  military  combat  operations  to  meet 
the  armed  attack,  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  towards  prior  consultation 
would  be  to  decide  its  position  positively  and 
promptly  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  recog- 
nition. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Taiwan 
area  is  also  a  most  important  factor  for  our 
own  security.  I  believe  In  this  regard  that 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  to 
uphold  her  treaty  commitments  to  the  Re- 
public of  China  should  be  fully  appreciated. 
However,  should  imfortunately  a  situation 
ever  occur  in  which  such  treaty  commitments 
would  actually  have  to  be  invoked  against 
an  armed  attack  from  the  outside,  it  would 
be  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Par  East  including  Japan.  Therefore,  in  view 
of  our  national  Interest,  we  would  deal  with 
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the  situation  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing 
recognition,  in  connection  with  the  fulfill- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  Its  defense 
obligations.  However,  I  am  glad  to  say,  such 
a  situation  cannot  be  foreseen  today. 

I  pray  that  peace  will  return  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  the  peoples  of  the  area  will  be  able  to 
work  again  for  stability  and  prosperity;  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  earnestly  exploring  what 
role  Japan  could  play  to  cooperate  with  such 
efforts.  I  believe  that  Japan's  role  should  be, 
naturally,  to  cooperate  In  the  rehabilitation 
and  development  of  the  economy  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula,  and  If  we  are  asked,  to 
participate  In,  and  to  cooperate  with.  In  a 
manner  best  suited  to  Japan,  any  Interna- 
tional peace-keeping  machinery  which  may 
be  set  up  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
I  express  my  deep  respect  for  the  sincere  ef- 
forts being  made  by  President  Nixon  and  all 
those  Americans  concerned  toward  the  real- 
ization of  a  peaceful  and  just  settlement  of 
the  problems  of  Vietnam  and  Loas.  and  also 
for  the  sacrifices  that  the  United  States  has 
made  to  assure  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
the  opportunity  to  determine  their  own  po- 
litical future  without  outside  Interference. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  position  of  the  United  States  and 
sincerely  hope  that  such  efforts  will  bear 
fruit. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  today,  I 
mentioned  a  "New  Pacltic  Age".  This  is  the  age 
where,  having  put  an  end  In  name  and  In  fact 
to  the  "postwar"  era  with  the  return  of  Oki- 
nawa, Japan,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  will  make  Its  contribution  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Asian-Pacific  re- 
gion and  hence  to  the  entire  world.  Again, 
this  may  be  seen  as  a  transition  from  a 
"closed"  relationship  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  confined  to  the  solution  of 
bilateral  problems  which  concern  the  two 
countries  alone,  to  an  "open  relationship, 
where  both  countries  will  now  be  able  to 
work  together  to  further  promote  broad  In- 
ternational cooperation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  such  a  transition,  It 
Is  first  necessary  to  formulate  a  projection 
of  the  1970*s.  I  believe  that  the  1970'8  will 
not  mark  a  radical  change  from  the  1960'8, 
when  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion were  shouldering  the  primary  capacity 
and  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace,  but  when  other  countries  were 
also  enlarging  their  spheres  of  independent 
action  In  accordance  with  their  respective 
objectives. 

In  other  words,  this  means  that,  first  of 
all,  we  place  great  expectations  on  the  two 
major  powers,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is.  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  devote  even  greater  efforts  than  they  did 
in  the  1960 's  tovmrds  such  problems  as  fur- 
ther relaxation  of  tensions,  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  local  disputes  such  as  are  seen  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  realization  of  vari- 
ous arms  control  measures,  all  for  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace.  In  this  sense,  the 
Japanese  people  strongly  hope  that  the  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  major  powers  for 
the  limitation  of  strategic  arms,  which  have 
recently  begun,  will  become  the  starting 
point  for  future  general  disarmament. 

It  could  also  be  said  that  the  1970's  will 
be  a  decade  when  the  various  major  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  assume  greater  respon- 
sibilities. We  have  a  profound  concern  over 
the  future  of  Communist  China  which  is  at 
present  devoting  great  efforts  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  arms,  and  the  relationship 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion will  have,  respectively,  with  Communist 
China.  Having  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  as  our  neigh- 
bors, Japan  strongly  hopes  that  in  the  1970's 
Communist  China  will  live  in  peace  with 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  In 
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the  same  way  as  the  efforts  for  maintaining 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  developed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  also  that  Communist  China  will  re- 
vise the  rigid  posture  that  It  has  been  tak- 
ing, and  participate  in  international  society 
as  a  country  that  will  carry  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities in  a  constructive  manner  in  the 
cause  of  international  peace.  Por  this  pur- 
pose, I  consider  that  both  the  United  States , 
and  Japan  should  always  keep  their  doors  f 
open  towards  Communist  China. 

The  responsibilities  that  must  be  shoul- 
dered by  Japan  and  the  Western  European 
countries  In  the  I970's  will  also  be  great.  The 
role  that  these  countries  could  be  expected 
to  play  for  easing  International  tensions  or 
for  the  harmonious  development  of  the  world 
economy  Is  expected  to  Increase  in  the  fu- 
ture. When  we  realize  that  the  North-South 
problem  Is  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  which 
manUnd  will  have  to  face  and  endeavor  to 
resolve  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  strongly 
feel  the  necessity  for  the  Industrial  nations 
u>  trun:;cend  their  short  term  Interests  and 
to  make  further  concerted  efforts  to  assist 
the  developing  countries  In  their  natlcn- 
building.  An  age  when  Japan  and  the  United 
Sif.tes,  the  two  great  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific,  cooperat*  with  this  perspective 
in  mind;  this  Is  what  I  would  call  the  New 
PaciSc  Age. 

Next  comes  the  problem  of  what  form  such 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries 
should  take.  As  far  as  the  bilateral  relations 
between  our  two  countries  are  concerned,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  with  the  settlement  of 
the  Okinawa  problem,  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing Issues  facing  us  would  be  In  the  eco- 
nomic field.  This  Involves  various  Issues 
related  to  capital  transactions  and  trade,  and 
efforts  to  ease  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  already  being 
exerted  by  responsible  persons  in  each  coun- 
try. It  Is  my  intention  to  exert  my  further 
efforts  on  this  matter.  In  the  1970's.  it  is 
expected  that  both  the  cooperative  and  the 
competitive  aspects  in  the  economic  field 
between  our  two  countries  will  increase  not 
only  in  our  bilateral  relations  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  respect  some 
friction  may  tend  to  arise  between  our  two 
countries.  However,  compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
through  the  deepening  of  mutual  depend- 
ence as  seen  in  the  Immense  amount  of  trade 
between  our  two  countries,  the  friction 
which  may  occasionally  arise  from  competi- 
tion Is  hardily  important. 

What  Is  more  important  is  to  always  un- 
derstand the  other  country's  position,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  give  and  take,  to  make  the 
necessary  considerations  within  the  frame- 
work of  international  rules  so  that  localised 
frictions  do  not  harm  the  broader,  politi- 
cal ties  between  our  two  countries. 

It  is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  have  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  liberalization  of  both 
trade  and  capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
December,  1968,  the  Japanese  Government  In 
a  Cabinet  decision  decided  to  conduct  an 
overall  review  of  the  Import  quota  Items  at 
an  early  date  and  to  liberalize,  within  two  or 
three  years,  a  substantial  range  of  those 
items.  Last  month  the  Japanese  Government 
followed  it  up  with  the  decision  to  have  the 
number  of  the  existing  import  quota  Items 
by  the  end  of  1971,  and  to  render  utmost 
efforts  to  liberalize  the  remaining  items  un- 
der control.  In  the  field  of  foreign  capital 
liberalization,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  Industries  in  which 
foreign  capital  can  profitably  Invest. 

I  um  determined  to  further  promote  this 
policy  of  trade  and  capital  liberalization, 
and,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Unl'ted  States  will  continue  her  stable 
economic  growth  and  preserve  her  liberal 
economic  policy. 

In  Asia,  where  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  a  common  concern,  efforts  being  made 
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by  the  coimtrles  In  the  region  for  self-help, 
regional  cooperation  by  countries  with  com- 
mon Interest,  and  economic  and  technical 
assistance  from  industrialized  countries  have 
combined  to  bring  about  a  gradual  Increase 
m  the  speed  of  development,  and  In  many 
areas  progress  may  be  seen  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  national  system  and  in  the 
Initiatives  taken  In  economic  construction. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  poverty  In  Asia  has  yet 
to  be  overcome,  and  we  can  hardly  say  that 
the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  sus- 
tained development  of  the  Asian  countries. 
This  situation  in  Asia  is  not  expected  to 
change  significantly  in  the  1970s. 

It  is  here  that  I  find  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  for  my  country  as  the  leading 
industrialized  nation  in  Asia.  The  national 
goal  that  we  have  to  pursue  in  the  1970's 
is  to  cooperate.  In  nonmlUtary  fields,  with 
the  Asian  countries  that  differ  in  race, 
religion  and  culture,  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
prosperity  through  mutual  cooperation  while 
preserving  their  freedom  and  Independence. 
Since  the  United  States  plays  the  central  role 
In  preserving  global  peace  and  also  holds 
great  responsibility  for  the  security  of  Asia, 
I  believe  that  It  is  Japan  rather  than  tiie 
United  States  that  should  take  the  leading 
role  in  such  fields  as  economic  and  technical 
assistance  towards  the  nation-building  ef- 
forts of  the  Asian  countries. 

Although  Japan  has  become  the  second 
economic  power  in  the  free  world,  the  gap  in 
economic  potential  between  my  country  and 
the  United  States  Is  still  very  large,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  Japan's  per  capita  income 
is  only  the  world's  twentieth.  We  also  face 
the  difficult  task  of  overcoming  the  great 
Insufficiency  In  social  capital  and  public 
Investments.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  is  emerging  among  the  Japanese  people 
a  desire  to  play  a  meaningful  role  In  making 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  world.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Okinawa  problem  will  give  confidence  to  the 
Japanese  people  and  that  It  will  become  the 
turning  point  In  directing  the  constructive 
will  of  the  nation  to  the  aim  of  bringing 
stability  to  Asia. 

We  have  already  set  our  goal  for  the  I970's 
to  make  it  the  decade  for  Asian  development, 
but  Japan  alone  cannot  hope  to  secure  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Asia.  Along  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Asian  countries  themselves, 
both  the  material  and  moral  cooperation  of 
the  industrialized  countries  that  have  a  great 
Interest  in  this  area  are  required.  This  is 
because  In  the  construction  of  a  new  Asia, 
not  only  the  material  aspects  such  as  the 
eradication  of  poverty,  famine  and  disease 
but  the  attainment  by  the  Asian  people  of 
freedom  and  social  justice  must  also  become 
one  of  the  goals.  Here  again  I  find  the  shape 
of  a  New  Pacific  Age,  where  a  new  order  will 
be  created  by  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
two  countries  tied  together  by  common 
ideals. 

The  cooperation  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  Is  not  confined  to  our  two 
countries  or  Just  Asia.  As  this  cooperation  Is 
one  between  the  first  and  second  ranking 
economic  powers  in  the  free  world,  It  would 
extend  over  a  wide  range  of  global  problems 
which  I  dealt  with  earlier  In  my  projection 
of  the  1970's,  such  as  the  easing  of  general 
tensions,  the  strengthening  of  the  function 
of  the  United  Nations,  arms  control  and  the 
realization  of  disarmament,  the  settlement 
of  the  North-South  problem,  the  preservation 
of  the  free  trade  system  and  the  securing  of 
a  stable  international  monetary  system. 

Now,  In  order  to  establish  such  a  wide 
range  of  cooperation,  what  should  we  bear 
in  mind?  It  Is  essential  that  the  peoples  of 
both  countries  Increase  their  understanding 
of  each  other  and  foster  mutual  trust.  Ex- 
actly one  hundred  years  ago,  forty  Japanese 
Immigrants  came  to  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time,  but  now,  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Japanese  visit  the  United  States  an- 
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nually,  and  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Americans  visit  Japan  each  year.  As  the 
cont&cts  between  our  peoples  deepen  through 
such  direct  contacts  or  by  means  of  the  mass 
media,  the  erroneoiis  Image  that  our  peoples 
sometimes  had  of  each  other  will  be  cor- 
rected, and  they  will  begin  to  understand 
that  both  Japan  and  the  United  States  have 
their  own  culture  and  tradition,  and  that 
both  are  countries  facing  a  multitude  of 
complex  problems.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that 
a  proper  evaluation  on  the  unique  roles  that 
each  of  our  two  countries  has  to  play  will 
become  possible. 

The  United  States  is  a  country  of  wide 
open  spaces,  a  multiracial  nation,  a  Federa- 
tion of  States,  and,  above  all,  a  superpower. 
On  the  other  hand,  Japan  is  a  country  con- 
fined to  a  limited  land  area  and  inhabited  by 
a  homogeneous  race,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
many  countries  of  Asia.  Both  are  leading  in- 
dustrialized countries  and  share  the  common 
democratic  Ideals  of  liberty  and  the  respect 
of  human  rights,  but  there  are  these  funda- 
mental differences  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  surprisingly  similar  In  some  as- 
pects. Nowhere  is  there  such  a  high  degree 
of  social  mobility  nor  is  the  rule  of  fair 
competition,  applied  so  universally  than  In 
our  two  countries.  We  can  also  find  some 
similarity  in  the  rapid  adaptation  of  our 
various  domestic  systems  to  our  Increasingly 
mass  Information-oriented  societies  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  higher  education.  We  are 
also  able  to  see  a  similarity  in  the  national 
characteristic  where  both  the  Japanese  and 
the  Americans  are  never  satisfied  with  the 
present,  and  their  tendency  to  constantly  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  a  better  society  in  the 
future. 

The  role  of  preserving  freedom  and  sta- 
bility that  the  United  States  plays  at  the 
center  of  a  wide  range  of  International  or- 
ganizations covering  political,  economic  and 
security  fields  is  unique,  and  can  be  re- 
placed by  no  other  country.  Japan's  way  of 
life  of  dedication  to  peace  also  has  its  unique 
aspects.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  each 
recognize  the  national  sentiment  and  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  other,  and 
respect  each  other's  position  although  our 
Inmiedlate  Interests  may  not  always  coin- 
cide, a  system  of  truly  subsubstantlal  co- 
operation can  most  certainly  be  realized. 

From  this  viewpoint,  I  believe  that  our  two 
countries  should  widen  the  range  of  policy 
options  in  both  their  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral relations.  It  is  desirable  to  maintain  a 
state  of  affairs  where  it  Is  always  possible  to 
engage  In  ^  broad  and  flexible  dialogue. 

If  Japan  and  the  United  States  can  bring 
off  this  kind  of  cooperation.  It  is  then  that 
the  New  Pacific  Age  will  become  rich  In  sub- 
stance. I  personally  have  high  expectations 
and  strong  belief  in  the  future  of  this  New 
Pacific  Age.  The  American  people,  who  once 
developed  the  New  World  in  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous hardship  and  want,  and  In  our  own 
time,  succeeded  In  the  Apollo  project 
through  brilliant  organization  and  personal 
courage,  will  certainly  conquer  the  present 
problems  they  face  in  the  political,  economic 
and  social  fields,  and  this  will  exert  a  stabi- 
lizing effect  on  the  entire  world.  Her  partner, 
Japan,  has  achieved  an  economic  growth 
during  the  twenty-odd  post-war  years  which 
is  outstanding  In  the  world,  and  having  be- 
come a  power  for  stability  In  Asia,  Is  a  coun- 
try that  is  about  to  tackle,  with  vigor,  the 
problems  of  the  future. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  two  great  nations 
across  the  Pacific,  of  quite  different  ethnic 
and  historical  backgrounds,  are  on  the  verge 
of  starting  a  great  historical  experiment  in 
working  together  for  a  new  order  In  the 
world,  on  a  dimension  that  transcends  a 
bilateral  alliance.  Although  this  experiment 
has  Just  begun,  I  have  full  faith  that  this 
experiment  will  surely  be  successful  due  to 
the  good  will,  mutual  trust  and  efforts  of  our 
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two  nations.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  It 
was  President  Nixon  and  I  who  set  this 
experiment  in  motion  by  bringing  about  the 
return  of  Okinawa. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION    CAL- 
ENDAR FOR  DECEMBER  1969 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP  PZNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  schedule  for 
the  month  of  December  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  As  always,  the  Smith- 
sonian has  a  variety  of  events  [banned 
for  this  month,  as  well  as  special  pres- 
entations for  the  holiday  season.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  events  especially  for  children  dur- 
ing this  Christmas  holiday,  particularly 
the  programs  of  yule  folksongs  and  the 
puppet  show,  "The  Wizard  of  Oz." 

During  this  holiday  season,  I  hope 
everyone  will  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
cellent, high-level  events  scheduled  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  There  is 
something  for  each  member  of  the  family 
to  enjoy. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Calendar  of  the  SMrrHSONiAN  iNSxrruTioN, 

December  1969 

weonesdat,  december   3,   1969 

The  Clotona  Never  Laugh:  the  work  of  Walt 
Kuhn;  John  Marin;  this  is  Ben  Shahn; 
Charles  Burchfteld.  Smithsonian  Film  theatct;, 
presentation.  This  quartet  of  award-winning 
films  suggests  how  the  experiences  of  four 
modern  American  painters  are  expressed  in 
their  works — ranging  from  brillant  brush 
strokes  depicting  the  world  seen  through 
nature's  prisms  to  stark,  dynamic  cityscapes 
and  Introspective  figure  studies.  2  pjn.,  audi- 
torium. National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology;  8  p.m.,  auditorium.  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  Adelyn  Breeskln,  curator  of  contempo- 
rary art.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

CoTiccrt.  Informal  performance  using  in- 
struments from  the  national  collections.  4:30 
p.m.,  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

THURSDAT,  DECEMBER  4,    1969 

The  Creative  Screen.  Jiri  Trinka.  Produced 
In  Czechoslovakia.  Behind-the-scenes  vlens 
of  the  fantastic  fairy  tale  world  created  by 
the  famous  puppet-animator.  Light.  How 
different  kinds  of  light  can  change  the  way 
we  see  things  and  the  many  ways  artists  have 
used  light  to  achieve  their  purposes.  Films 
win  be  shown  every  half  hour  from  noon  un- 
til 3  p.m.  Free  admission  at  the  National 
Collection  of  Pine  Arts. 

In  the  Company  of  Artists.  Smithsonian 
Film  Theatre  repeat.  Noon,  auditorium.  Na- 
tional Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

Stratified  Sites  of  Early  Archaic  Periods. 
Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Coe,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  2  p.m..  Room  43,  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

FSIDAT,    DECEMBER    B,    1969 

32  Washington  Artists.  Sales  exhibition  of 
graphics,  paintings,  and  sculpture  by  artists 
currently  represented  In  the  1970  appoint- 
ment calendar.  Art  in  Washington.  Museum 
shop.  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts. 
Through  January  31. 
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Candle  Making  Workshop,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Joyce  Cooper.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Associates.  By  subscription 
only.  For  information  call  381-6159. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1969 

.Misfortunes  of  the  Immortals:  A  concert 
uitli  Morton  Subotnick  and  the  Dorian 
Woodwind  Quintet.  Open  Rehearsal  from  11 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Natural  History  auditorium. 
Donation  $1.00  (with  concert  ticket).  Co- 
sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates 
and  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts.  For  in- 
formation call  381-6158. 

Candle  Making  Workshop.  Repeat.  See 
December  5  entry  for  details. 

Perceptions  II /World  Premiere — Misfor- 
tunes of  the  Immortals:  A  concert  composed 
and  performed  by  Morton  Subotnick  tvith 
the  Woodtvind  Quintet.  8:30  p.m.,  audito- 
rium. National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Tickets,  $4.00.  For  information  call  381-6158. 

Young  People's  Macrame  Workshop,  under 
the  direction  of  Mary  Walker  Phillips.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Associates.  By  sub- 
scription only.  For  information  call  381-6159. 

The  Creative  Screen.  Repeat  of  Jiri  Trinka 
and  Light.  See  December  4  entry  for  details. 

The  Camera  and  the  Human  Facade.  Spe- 
cial exhibition  of  200  photographs  and  photo- 
graphic albums  showing  aspects  of  man  and 
giving  insights  into  the  human  character. 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 
Through  March  8, 1970. 

The  Scotland  Project.  Lecture  by  architect 
Rurick  Ekstrom.  3  p.m ,  National  Collection 
of  Pine  Arts. 

StTNDAT,    DECEMBER    7,     1969 

Composer's  Workshop,  with  Morton  Subot- 
nick: Description  and  discussion  of  simple 
control  systems.  3  p.m.,  auditorium.  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Tickets.  $5.00. 
Llnaited  to  60  persons.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Associates  and  the  Division  of 
Performing  Arts.  For  information  call  381- 
6168. 

Young  People's  Macrame  Workshop.  Re- 
peat. See  December  6  entry  for  details. 

Perceptions  II:  Misfortunes  of  the  Im- 
mortals. Repeat  performance.  See  December 
6  entry  for  details. 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    B,    1969 

Uganda  and  Kenya — Lands  and  Peoples, 
Illustrated  lecture  by  international  lecturing 
and  film-making  team,  W.  Gumee  Dyer,  Vice 
President,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Mrs.  Dyer.  Sponsored  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Associates  for  members  and  their 
guests.  8:30  p.m.,  auditorium.  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  Doors  open  at  8 
p.m.  Public  admitted  at  8:25  p.m.  as  seats 
are  available. 

WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER    10,    1969 

The  Eye  of  Picasso.  A  Smithsonian  Film 
Theatre  Presentation.  In  this  French-pro- 
duced tribute  to  Picasso,  the  artist  discusses 
his  work,  describing  how  he  seeks  to  impress 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye.  2  p.m.,  audito- 
rium. National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology; 8  p.m.,  auditorium.  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Jan 
Keene  Myhlert,  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts. 

THURSDAY,   DECEMBER    11,    1969 

Encounter  With  DDT — Persistent  Biocides 
in  the  Environment.  Third  in  a  series  of 
panel  discussions,  in  which  the  audience  is 
asked  to  participate,  on  critical  issues  of 
today.  Dr.  Richard  Cowan,  director.  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  will  chair  this 
session.  Panel  members  are:  Dr.  Roy  Hans- 
berry,  Shell  Development  Company;  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Johnson,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries; 
Dr.  Thomas  Jukes,  University  of  California 
Space  Sciences  Laboratory;  and  Dr.  Robert 
Hiesborough,  University  of  CaUfomla  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Research.  8:30  p.m.,  audito- 
rium. National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates  and 
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directed  by  Dr.  William  Aron,  Smithsonian 
Office  of  Oceanography. 

FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    12,    1969 

Milton  Avery.  One  of  America's  modem 
masters  is  here  accorded  the  first  major  retro- 
spective of  his  works  since  his  death  in  1965. 
One  hundred  paintings  and  27  graphics  have 
been  selected  for  this  exhibition  by  Adelyn 
D.  Breeskln,  who  calls  Avery  "the  American 
artist  whose  color  and  general  approach  is 
closest  to  that  of  the  great  French  artist 
Henri  Matisse."  At  the  National  Collection 
of  Pine  Arts  through  January  30,  1970. 

Perceptions  II /World  Premier:  Game  Opera 
No.  1.  composed  tmd  directed  by  Loran  Car- 
rier, and  featuring  an  outstanding  company 
of  total  performers.  8:30  p.m..  Hall  10.  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Natural  History.  Co-spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Associates  and  the 
Division  of  Performing  Arts.  Tickets,  $3.00. 
For  information  Call  381-6158. 

SATUHDAY.  DECEMBER  13,  1969 

Sing  out  for  Christmas,  children's  yule 
folksongs.  All  children  in  the  Washington 
area  are  invited  to  participate.  Banjo  and 
guitar  accompaniment  by  special  guests.  4 
p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  first  floor  Pendulum  area. 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technol- 
ogy. Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Division 
of  Performing  Arts. 

Perceptions  II /World  Premiere:  Game 
Opera  No.  1.  Repeat  performance.  See  De- 
cember 12  entry  for  details. 

Composer's  Workshop,  With  Loran  Car- 
rier: Game  Theory  and  Music  Composition. 
3  p.m.,  HaU  10,  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Limited  to  50  persons.  Tickets,  $2.50. 
For  Information  call  381-6158. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1969 

Rediscovered  American  Painters.  Lecture 
by  Theodore  E.  Stebbens.  Jr.,  Yale  University 
Art  Gallery.  4  p.m.,  at  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Pine  Arts. 

Perceptions  Il/World  Premiere:  Game 
Opera  No.  1.  Repeat  performance.  See  De- 
cember 12  entry  for  details. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  IS,  1969 

A  Program  of  Christmas  Music,  directed 
by  James  Weaver,  8:30  p.m..  Hall  of  Musical 
Instruments,  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1969 

Afore  Chagall  and  Shalom  of  Safed:  The 
Innocent  Eye  of  a  Man  From  Galilee.  Two 
Smithsonian  Film  Theatre  presentations. 
The  emergence  of  a  primitive  artistic  style 
is  revealed  through  an  analysis  of  the  back- 
ground and  philosophies  of  two  contempo- 
rary foreign  painters.  Introduction  by  Don- 
ald R.  McClelland,  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts.  2  p.m.,  auditorium.  National  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology;  8  p.m.. 
auditorium,  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Christmas  Music.  Informal  performance 
using  Instruments  from  the  national  collec- 
tions. 4:30  p.m..  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments, 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technol- 
ogy- 

THimSDAY,  DECEMBER  IB,  1969 

The  Creative  Screen.  Serenal.  Award-win- 
ning film-maker  Norman  McLaren  salutes 
the  West  Indies  In  a  flow  of  abstract  color 
images  with  exciting  background  music  by 
Trinidad's  Granl  Curucaya  Orchestra.  The 
Americans:  Three  East  Coast  Artists.  Visit 
with  Jack  Tworkov  and  Hans  Hoffman  as 
they  work  in  their  Provlncetown  studios. 
View  the  last  film  taken  of  Milton  Avery  In 
which  he  expresses  his  thoughts  from  bis 
New  York  apartment  studio.  Continuous 
showings  from  noon  until  3  p.m.,  at  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Marc  Chagall  and  Shalom  of  Safed:  The 
Innocent  Eye  of  a  Man  From  Galilee.  Smith- 
sonian Film  Theatre  repeats.  Noon,  audi- 
torium. National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology. 
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Functional  Aspects  of  Photosynthettc 
Lamellae.  Lecture  by  Dr.  E.  Moudrianakis, 
Department  of  Biology,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  2  p.m..  Room  43,  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    20,    1969 

The  Creative  Screen:  Serenal  and  The 
Americans :  Three  East  Coast  Artists.  Repeat. 
See  December  18  entry  for  details. 

Sing  Out  for  Christmas.  See  December  13 
entry  for  details. 

SUNDAY,    DECEMBER    21.    1969 

Sing  Out  for  Christmas. 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    32,    1969 

Sing  Out  for  Christmas.  See  December  13 
entry  for  details. 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    23      1969 

Sing  Out  for  Christma.'i. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    25.    1969 

All  Smithsonian  Buildings  are  Closed. 

FBmAY,    DECEMBER    26,    1969 

Sing  Out  for  Christmas.  See  December  IS 
entry  for  details. 

SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    27,    1969 

Last  Saturday  Jazz,  featuring  the  Eddie 
Gale  octet.  National  Museum  of  National 
History  auditorium.  8:00  p.m.  Ticket? at  $2.00 
may  be  purchased  at  the  door.  Presented  by 
the  Left  Bank  Jazz  Society  in  cooperation 
with  the  Smithsonian  Division  of  Performing 
Arts. 

MUSEUM    TOURS 

National  collection  of  fine  arts 
Daily  tours  at  11  a.m.  and  1  pjn.  Week- 
end tours  2  p.m.,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  For 
advance  reservations  and  full  information, 
call  381-5188  or  381-6100;  messages  381-5180. 

National  Zoo 
Tours  are  available  for  groups  on  weekdays 

10  a.m.  to  12  noon.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  by  calling — two  weeks  in  advance — 
CO  5-1868  Extension  268. 

Visitors  may  purchase  animal  artifacts  and 
specially  designed  souvenirs  and  books  at  the 
KIOSK,  which  is  operated  by  Friends  of  the 
Zoo  volunteers  as  a  public  service  and  to  raise 
funds  for  educational  programs.  Open  dally 

11  a.m.  to  4  pjn. 

Musem  of  History  and  Technology 
Free  public  tours  of  the  National  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology  during  weekends 
are  sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  and  op- 
erated by  the  Junior  League  of  Washington. 
They  will  be  conducted  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  through  May  1970. 

The  tours  begin  at  the  Pendulum  on  the 
first  fioor,  and  each  tour  lasts  for  approxi- 
mately one  hour.  Saturday  tours  begin  at 
10:30  and  at  noon,  and  at  1:30  and  3:00  p.m. 
Sunday  tours  begin  at  1:30  and  3:00  pjn. 

Tours  are  available  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
Join  the  docent  stationed  at  the  Pendulum 
at  the  above-specified  times.  However,  if  you 
would  like  to  plan  a  special  group  tour,  call 
381-5542  to  make  arrangements. 

National  Portrait  Gallery 

Tours  are  now  available  for  adults  and 
children  at  10:00  a.m.  and  11:00  a.m.  For 
Information  on  adult  tours  call  381-5380;  for 
children's  tours,  381-5680. 

FOREIGN    STUDY   TOURS,    1970-71 

The  Smithsonian  has  organized  several 
special  tours  concerned  with  archeology, 
architectural  history,  art  museums,  private 
collections,  and  natural  preserves. 

1970 

Mexico  and  the  Yucatan  Peninsula.  Janu- 
ary 9-23.  Dr.  R.  H.  Howland  and  Dr.  Frank- 
lin K.. Paddock  will  accompany  a  group  of  30 
through  the  historic  sites  of  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula  and  Mexico,  $1,900  of  which  $200 
Is  tax  deductible.   (Itinerary  available.) 

Nepal,  East  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
Hong    Kong.    Taiuan    and    Japan    based    In 
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Kyoto  for  the  Osaka's  Exi>o  1970.  returning 
via  Tokyo).  March-April  3.  92.350  of  which 
'  0400  is  tax  deductible.  Dr.  Howland  and  Mr. 
Roger  Plneau  will  accompany.  (Itinerary 
available.) 

Classical  Greece.  July  6-27,  for  teachers, 
students  and  those  making  their  first  visit  In 
this  area:  an  exceptionally  inexpensive  tour. 
t  A  yacht  has  been  chartered  for  5  days  to  sail 
1  among   the   Islands.   9700.    (Itinerary   avail- 
able.) 

Greek  Islands  and  Byzantine  Greece.  A  de- 
luxe tour,  which  will  Include  a  visit  to  the 
Island  of  Crete.  Dr.  Howland  will  accompany. 
(Itinerary  available  shortly.) 

Northern  Italy  (in  the  footsteps  of  Pal- 
ladio) .  Venice,  Verona  and  Vicenza.  Septem- 
ber 12  for  three  weeks  .  .  .  f  1,600  of  which 
9350  Is  tax  deductible. 

197t  j 

Asiatic  Turkey.  This  tour ;  has  been  car- 
ried forward  to  April  of  1971  to  benefit  more 
favorable  climatic  conditions. 

Contemplated  tours  to  Ireland  in  June; 
Africa;  and  Russia  iinder  snow  just  before 
Christmas ! 

Red  China.  Negotiations  to  take  a  group  to 
Red  China  are  under  way.  Possibly  in  the 
Pall  of  1970. 

For  reservation  and  details  contact:  Mrs. 
Susan  Kennedy,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  D.C.  20560  or  call  202—381-6520. 

Ifi;SZUlf    SHOPS    AND   BOOK    SHOPS 

(Open  to  public  during  all  regular  hours) 
Museum  shops 

1.  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology— Rotunda. 

2.  Natural  History  Building — Constitution 
Avenue  Entrance. 

3.  Arts  and  Industries  Building — Mall  En- 
trance. 

4.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art — Mall  Entrance. 

6.  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology— Mall  Entrance. 

Books  shops 

1.  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology— Constitution  Avenue  Entrance. 

2.  Natural  History  Building — Mall  En- 
trance. 

3.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts — Main 
Floor,  8th  and  O. 

4.  National  Portrait  Gallery — P  Street  En- 
trance. 

CHRISTMAS   GIFT  SUGGESTIONS   FROM 
THE   SMITHSONIAN 

The  Museum  Shops  Is  featuring  a  Christ- 
mas display  In  the  Rotunda  of  the  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

There  are  dolls  from  14  countries,  puppets 
from  Germany,  India,  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  and  Christinas  ornaments  from  Mex- 
ico, Germany,  Thailand,  Taiwan,  and  the 
mountain  communities  of  Appalachla. 

Creche  groups  done  by  American  Indians 
are  available  along  with  ones  from  Sweden. 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Denmark. 

The  Christmas  Shop,  designed  as  the  magi- 
cal Interior  of  a  vast  Hansel  and  Gretel 
house.  Includes  a  gingerbread  house  made  for 
the  Smithsonian  by  Braun's  Catering  Service. 
Braun's  will  also  jK'epare  unique  decorative 
cookies,  some  almost  a  yard  high,  from  a  col- 
lection of  early  19th  century  cookie  molds. 

Dolls,  creches,  games,  toys  and  deqprations 
are  all  combined  In  the  exhibition  to  illus- 
trate the  origin  of  America's  Christmas 
traditions. 

THK    SMITHSONIAN    ASSOCIATES 

You  are  invited  to  participate  directly  In 
the  Institution's  far-reaching  education  and 
research  activities  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Smithsonian  Associates.  Through  numer- 
ous programs  for  members,  the  Associates 
provide  Infinitely  varied  (^portunltles  to  ex- 
plore the  arts,  sciences,  and  humanities.  Call 
381-5157  for  Information  on  fees  and  pro- 
grams. 
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TTHBAN   TKANSrr:    PROBLEMS   AND   PROMISE 

Special  exhibition  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation.  On  the 
balcony  of  the  West  Hall  of  the  Arts  and  In- 
dustries Building.  The  exhibit  will  feature 
sixty-two  panoramic  drawings  and  several 
working  models  of  innovative  urban  transit 
facilities  and  methods.  Through  February. 

CHRISTMAS   CABOS 

The  Museum  Shop  in  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Pine  Arts  is  currently  offering  Christ- 
mas cards  featuring  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings in  the  collection  by  James  McNeill 
WhlsUer,  Agnes  Talt,  Raphael  Peale,  Chllde 
Hassam,  John  Twachtman,  and  Charles 
Burcbfleld. 

MtrSEUM    HOURS 

Smithsonian  Museums  are  open  to  the 
public  7  days  a  week.  Hours:  10  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  dally. 

CAFETERIA    HOURS 

Open  10:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  (Located  in 
the  History  and  Technology  Building,  12th 
Street  and  Constitution  Ave.  N.W.) 

HOURS    AT    NATIONAL    ZOO 

Gates  c^en  6  a.m.,  close  5:30  p.m.  Buildings 
open  9  a.m..  close  4:30  p.m. 

NATIONAL     GALLERY     CALENDAR     OP     EVENTS 

For  a  Calendar  of  Events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  which  Is  separately  adminis- 
tered, please  write  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, National  Gallery  of  Art,  6th  Street  and 
Constitution  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20565,  or  call  737-4215. 


VICTORY  FOR  COLLECTIVE  BAR- 
GAINING AND  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives join  me  today  in  applauding 
the  resolution  of  the  railroad  labor  dis- 
pute without  a  national  strike.  Today's 
announcement  of  a  new  contract  Is  a 
victory  for  the  collective  bargaining 
system  and  for  the  American  people. 
The  threatened  strike  has  been  averted 
through  skillful  negotiation  and  con- 
ciliation and  without  the  threat  of  undue 
executive  interference. 

We  should  all  be  proud  of  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  which  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Honorable  Willis  J.  Usery,  Jr., 
Aslsstant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor 
Management  Relations  made  to  the  reso- 
lution of  this  dispute. 

This  entire  procedure  has  shown  once 
again  the  strength  of  our  collective  bar- 
gaining system  and  its  ability  to  func- 
tion in  the  exchange  of  views  and  posi- 
tions between  labor  and  management. 
It  has  shown  that  the  legislation  under 
which  the  collective  bargaining  process 
works  is  helpful  in  providing  a  vehicle 
for  the  exchange  of  positions  and  for 
resolving  differences  without  imdue  Gov- 
ernment interference.  The  rights  of  the 
workingmen  to  improve  their  situation 
and  the  rights  of  management  to  control 
the  future  of  their  corporations  have  both 
been  preserved  and  enhanced  by  the 
mutual  agreement  on  the  terms  of  a  new 
contract. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  SHRINE  IN 
BUFFALO  IS  BOUGHT  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES;  RESTORATION 
WORK  TO  BEGIN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  justTi  lit- 
tle more  than  3  years  ago,  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  1966,  then  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  signed  into  law  legislation 
which  I  sponsored  to  preserve  the  Ans- 
ley  Wilcox  Mansion  in  my  home  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic 
shrine. 

The  Wilcox  House  is  where  Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Pres- 
ident September  14, 1901,  after  the  tragic 
death  of  President  William  McKinley. 

This  week,  the  National  Parks  Serv- 
ice purchased  the  mansion  under  the 
law  which  permitted  the  Government  to 
spend  $250,000  toward  purchase  of  the 
building,  plus  $50,000  toward  its  restora- 
tion. 

The  effort  to  save  and  arrange  for  res- 
toration of  this  famous  edifice  has  been 
long  and  hard.  I  am  indebted  to  many 
of  my  colleagues  now  and  previously  in 
the  Congress  for  their  help  to  me  in  this 
community  project. 

In  order  to  provide  the  balance  of  the 
fimdlng  for  the  restoration,  the  Roose- 
velt Inaugural  Site  Foundation  was 
formed  in  Buffalo  and  now  has  assem- 
bled nearly  all  the  financing  needed  to 
complete  the  restoration. 

We  have  had  truly  a  communitywide 
effort.  Indeed,  as  was  pointed  out  during 
the  announcement  meeting  this  week, 
this  is  the  first  for  the  entire  Nation 
involving  such  coordination  between  the 
National  Parks  Service  and  a  commu- 
nity group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  story  from 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  details 
many  facets  of  the  local  fundraising 
effort  and  the  key  participants: 
n.S.  Pttbchases  Mansion 
Restoration  of  the  Ansley  Wilcox  Mansion 
as  a  National  Shrine  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  officially  cleared  Monday  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  National  Parks  Foun- 
dation had  formally  purchased  the  building 
at  Delaware  near  North,  from  the  liberty 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

"This  Is  a  first  for  the  entire  nation," 
Walter  S.  Dunn  Jr.,  director  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  said.  "Never  before  has 
the  National  Parks  Service  worked  with  a 
community  group  In  the  restoration  of  a 
national  historic  shrine. 

MAT   SET   NEW   PATTERN 

"This  pilot  project  is  being  watched  by  the 
federal  government  and  may  set  a  new  pat- 
tern In  the  United  States. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  to  buy  and  restore  all 
of  the  historic  sites  communities  wish  to 
preserve. 

"In  the  past  some  cltlzes  have  requested 
shrines  Just  to  channel  federal  funds  Into 
their  communities,"  said  Dunn. 

Dunn  was  authorized  by  WUllam  K.  Klm- 
mins  Jr.,  chairman  The  Roosevelt  Inaugural 
Site  Foundation,  to  contact  the  regional  of- 
fice of  the  National  Parks  Service  for  per- 
mission to  go  ahead  with  the  work  on  a  local 
leveL 
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SPINK   COMMENTS 

E.  Perry  Spink,  president  of  the  Liberty 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  and  a  member 
of  the  Foundation,  said  that  local  manage- 
ment would  be  "cheaper  and  more  effective" 
than  having  the  work  done  through  national 
channels. 

One  of  the  first  moves  will  be  to  hire  an 
architect,  Dunn  stated,  and  recommended 
Olaf  Shelgren,  who  already  has  done  con- 
siderable planning  on  the  building  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Parks  Service  was  that  in  addition  to  funds 
already  allocated  $80,000  more  should  be 
raised  locally. 

"We  now  have  all  but  $28,000  of  this 
quota,"  said  Prank  D.  Leavers,  chairman  of 
fund  raising.  "Now  that  we  have  this  pro- 
ject off  the  grround  and  the  Wilcox  Mansion 
Is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Foundation 
and  the  National  Paries  Service,  we  should  be 
able  to  collect  this  sum  In  30  days. 

CITES   A    FACTOR    IN    LAG 

"One  reason  we  have  had  trouble  collecting 
money  Is  that  a  lot  of  people  have  been  under 
the  Impression  that  this  project  would  never 
get  off  the  ground." 

Leavers  also  suggested  that  the  Parks 
Service  accept  donations  and  service  In  lieu 
of  cash. 

The  Banks  of  Buffalo  have  pledged  $11,000 
annualljr  and  the  EIrle  County  Legislation 
$15,000  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  shrine. 

More  than  $2,000  has  been  received  in  Owen 
B.  Augspurger  memorial  contributions.  Augs- 
purger,  who  was  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Foundation,  was  killed  in  an  accident  last 
summer. 

DULKSI  IS   PRAISED 

During  the  foundation  meeting  high  praise 
was  offered  for  Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  who 
beaded  the  long  and  bitter  battle  In  Con- 
gress to  have  a  bill  approved  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  by  the  Parks  Service. 

The  congressional  bill  appropriated  $250,- 
000  for  acquisition  of  the  property  and  $50,- 
000  toward  restoration.  The  current  estimate 
for  restoration  and  rehabilitation  is  $267,000. 

OTHOl   AVENUE 

The  New  York  State  Historic  Trust  has 
appropriated  $87,000  and  the  Junior  League 
of  Buffalo,  with  Its  donation  of  $50,000  Is  the 
highest  local  contributor. 

"This  certainly  is  a  joint  endeavor — fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  and  the 
local  community,"  said  Kimmlns. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office 
for  president  In  the  Wilcox  Mansion  In  Sep- 
tember, 1901.  The  mansion  wlU  be  the  only 
national  shrine  In  the  state  west  of  the 
Hudson  River. 
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by  the  kind  of  young  American  who  rep- 
resents the  real  future  of  this  Nation: 
Drugs — For  or  Against  You 

Drugs,  a  simple  five  letter  word  that  is 
used  almost  every  day.  Not  just  used  in  pro- 
nunciation but  in  the  form  of  acid,  pills, 
grass  and  many  othei^  you  can  name.  I  feel 
that  anyone  who  buys,  sells  or  peddles  any 
kind  of  a  harmful  drug  should  be  institu- 
tionalized where  they  can  receive  medical 
help  or  understanding  where  needed. 

Anyone  who  cannot  realize  the  dangerous 
risks  involved  in  the  usage  of  narcotics  is 
in  need  of  help.  I  see  no  great  reward  in  hav- 
ing brain  damage  come  sooner  or  later.  It 
has  been  proven  over  and  over  what  drugs 
can  do.  Just  becavise  one  person  says  "It's  the 
greatest,  do  it"  someone  does.  What  happens 
to  one  person  does  not  mean  it  will  happen 
to  all.  No  two  people  are  alike.  Why  try  and 
find  out  the  hard  way.  Just  think,  are  drugs 
for  you  or  against  you? 

Susan  Secer, 
Stranahan  School, 
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HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  I  received  an  encouraging  let- 
ter from  a  young  constituent  of  mine  in 
Port  Lauderdale,  Miss  Susan  Seger,  con- 
cerning the  dangers  of  drug  use  by 
young  people. 

Miss  Seger's  comments  are  concise  and 
to  the  point,  and  reflect,  I  feel,  a  great 
deal  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  someone 
who  is  only  in  the  10th  grade. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  her 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  for  they  were  made 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
lightened and  courageous  leaders  of  our 
international  monetary  policy  have  just 
delivered  us  out  of  the  hands  of  gold 
zealots  and  gold  speculators.  The  latter 
were  trjing  to  force  an  artificial  increase 
in  the  price  of  gold  and  were  foUed.  Now 
they  are  back  seeking  an  artificial  but 
officially  supported  fioor  for  gold.  "A  pox 
on  their  house,"  I  say.  We  should  send 
them  packing  once  again. 

What  the  bullion  dealers,  their  clients, 
and  the  gold  extractors  want  is  a  secure 
and  sheltered  market  supported  and  risk 
limited  by  official  governments,  especially 
the  United  States.  Let  the  gold  suppliers 
of  South  Africa  and  the  U.S.SJI.  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  "free"  market 
of  gold.  For  once  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  should  fimction  with  full  risk  for 
the  fat  cats  of  the  bullion  market.  They 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  artificially 
cushioned,  sweetened  market  condition 
in  the  experience  of  modem  times.  They 
had  the  gold  pool  to  imderwrite  their 
borrowing  for  speculation  and  the  $35 
fioor  to  safeguard  serious  losses.  Let 
them  go  it  alone  for  awhile. 

The  assurance  for  protection  of  value 
for  presently  held  gold  reserves  do  not — 
I  repeat,  do  not — require  a  fioor  on  gold. 
All  that  is  required  is  honor  among  estab- 
lished governments  to  maintain  an 
agreed  price  reference  for  reserves  to  be 
used  in  settling  accounts  at  the  $35-per- 
ounce  figure.  Leave  the  private  gold  mar- 
ket to  its  own  devices.  I  assure  one  and 
all  that,  as  painful  as  the  move  wiM  be 
for  the  gold  suppliers,  the  bullion  bro- 
kers, and  the  speculators,  the  commercial 
gold  users  will  not  find  the  circumstances 
strange  nor  harmful. 

The  gold  overhang  resulting  from  the 
shakeout  of  gold  hoarding  by  the  worst 
of  the  speculators  is  a  temporary  phe- 
nomena. For  the  time  being  it  is  painful 
for  the  hoarder-^a  fact  that  illicits  no 
tears  from  me.  It  Is  worrisome  to  the 
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gold  extractors,  which  is  a  humbling  but 
not  disastrous  experience  for  those  who 
a  short  while  back  had  a  throttle  hold 
on  key  currencies.  It  provides  a  loss  of 
undeserved  haven  for  the  buUion  brdcers 
of  London,  Paris,  Frankfort,  and  Zurich 
but  they  have  been  around  for  50  years 
and  can  be  expected  to  not  only  survive 
but  continue  to  prosper. 

Having  gained  a  well-deserved  free- 
dom from  the  gold  manipulators  and 
dealers,  please,  I  beg,  let  us  not  now 
blow  it. 

If  governments  keep  their  powder  dry; 
if  bankers  do  not  ventiu-e  to  rush  in 
where  governments  declare  they  will  not 
tread  then  bullion  dealers  will  wait  and 
market  management  smd  prudent  pro- 
motion will  fall  to  South  African  gold 
producers  and  their  colleagues  which  is 
where  commodity  market  responsibilities 
should  lie.  We  would  then  see  a  clear 
futiu-e  for  the  freedom  of  the  interna- 
tional reserve  system  from  the  impor- 
tunings  and  costs  of  the  industrial  and 
speculative  gold  trade.  A  goal  devoutly 
to  be  desired — a  condition  clearly  within 
reach. 

Treasury  officials  of  these  United 
States  take  note.  IMP  representatives  of 
the  United  States  mark  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
recent  article  on  the  gold  market  from 
the  London  Economist  included  after  my 
remarks.  Also,  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded two  excerpts  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  know  this  subject  matter  is 
considered  by  most  of  my  colleagues  as 
beyond  their  ken  but  I  would  hope  that 
all  would  take  the  time  to  review  these 
materials.  It  is,  in  my  view,  exceedingly 
important  that  we  realize  our  past  p<ri- 
ides  have  served  a  passel  of  Intema- 
tional  parasites.  We  have  rid  the  inter- 
national monetary  body  of  their  debHi- 
tory  attachment  let  us  not  be  parties  to 
a  voluntary  reattachment. 
The  material  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  23, 

1069] 

Gold  Speculators  Glum 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  spectacular  sUde  In  the  price  of  gold 
is  a  happy  development — happy,  that  is.  ex- 
cept for  South  African  gold  producers  try- 
ing to  prop  up  the  price  and  speculators  who 
have  been  betting  that  the  producers  would 
win  out. 

As  an  indication  of  bow  things  change  In 
this  fast-moving  world,  today's  big  question 
In  gold  Is  whether  the  i»^ce  will  have  to  be 
supported  to  prevent  It  from  moving  below 
the  "official"  $35  an  ounce  level  t 

In  addition  to  the  South  Africans  and 
speculators,  there  are  some  banks  hurting 
too — notably  the  tisuaUy  canny  Swiss  pri- 
vate banks  that  bought  large  amounts  of 
gold  weU  over  $40,  and  lately  have  been  un- 
loading their  hoards. 

The  drop  In  gold  from  a  peak  of  nearly 
$44  earlier  this  year  is  a  triumph  for  IntelU- 
gence  over  mythology,  for  planning  over 
taboos.  But  It  also  involves  an  element  of 
luck  associated  with  the  student  revolution 
In  France  last  year. 

Essentially,  the  price  of  gold  Is  lower  be- 
cause confidence  In  the  International  mone- 
tary system — Incxirrencies — Is  greater.  When 
paper  money  la  suspect,  people  want  to  get 
rid  of  It,  and  stuff  gold — although  It  earns 
no  Interest — under  the  mattress.  BnentUlly. 
but  the  mora  sophisticated  do  the  same 
thing,  but  because  they  txp^ex  to  make  a 
profit  on  a  rise  In  the  price. 
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That,  in  a  broad  way,  was  what  was  hap- 
pening In  1967  and  early  1968,  when  gold 
speculators  raided  central  bank  reserves — 
through  the  London  gold  "pool" — for  about 
S3  billion  in  gold  at  836  an  ounce.  The 
British  pound  bad  been  devalued  and  the 
smart  money  in  Europe  was  betting  that  the 
dollar  would  go  the  same  way. 

Finally,  In  a  historic  move,  the  seven  ma- 
jor financial  powers  cut  the  flow  off  on 
March  17,  1968,  and  established  a  two-tier 
system:  the  (35  price  was  maintained  for 
olScial  transactions,  but  the  price  was  free 
.  to  fluctuate  in  private  markets  (the  other 
tier)  in  response  to  demand  and  supply. 

That  was  the  big  step:  in  essence,  it  was 
the  beginning  of  demonetizing  gold,  a  proc- 
ess of  letting  the  monetary  function  of  g^ld 
fade  away.  What  the  seven  powers  were 
saying  was  that  the  940  billion  in  the  exist- 
ing gold  reserves  was  "money"  gold,  but  that 
newly  mined  gold  would  become  a  mere  com- 
modity, good  for  such  things  as  filling  teeth. 
Jewelry  and  industrial  purposes. 

Not  everybody  believed  it,  notably 
France — which  had  dropped  out  of  the  Lon- 
don gold  pool,  and  therefore  did  not  Join  in 
the  Washington  agreement.  With  total  re- 
serves of  $7  billion.  Including  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion in  gold,  the  French  government  was  a 
leading  advocate  of  doubling  the  price  of 
gold.  (Fifteen  months  later,  France  had  al- 
most run  through  that  seemingly  fat  re- 
serve cushion.) 

And  the  South  Africans,  who  wanted  both 
an  assurance  of  a  $36  floor,  plus  freedom  to 
play  the  private  market  for  the  highest  pos- 
sible price,  held  onto  their  gold.  This  was 
an  attempt  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  the 
Washington  agreement:  the  authors  of  the 
two-tier  system  calculated  that  if  the  cen- 
tral bankers  bought  no  more  gold  for 
"money"  purposes,  the  South  Africans  would 
have  to  sell  all  of  their  newly  mined  metal 
In  the  private  market,  depressing  the  price. 

For  a  time,  the  case  for  the  speculators 
looked  fairly  good:  gold  prices  rose  steadily, 
and  suspicion  of  currencies  was  heighteneid 
by  the  collapse  of  the  French  economy  un- 
der an  assault  led  by  Danny  Cohn-Bendit. 

But  a  weaker  franc  took  pressure  oS  the 
dollar;  moreover,  the  crisis  in  France  stilled 
one  of  the  loudest  voices  pressing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  gold.  Despite  a  con- 
tinuing U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit, 
there  was  a  steady  drift  toward  reliance  on 
the  dollar  as  the  standard  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

The  coup  de  grace  was  given  by  the  Euro- 
dollar market:  when  average  interest 
rates  in  London  rose  from  8.41  per  cent  in 
mid-May  to  11.44  per  cent  in  mid- July,  it 
killed  the  gold  market.  C3old  no  longer  was 
a  good  speculation,  and  the  speculators  cut 
and  ran.  With  Euro-dollar  rates  at  those 
levels,  expert  Edward  M.  Bernstein  points 
out,  gold  would  have  to  go  up  about  94  an 
ounce  to  produce  a  comparable  profit.  But 
in  the  same  two  months,  while  Euro-dollar 
rates  were  booming,  gold  hit  a  peak  and 
never  got  back  to  it. 

All  of  this  made  it  apparent  that  the  U.S. 
could  persevere  in  a  tough  attitude  toward 
South  Africa.  And  If  a  world  anxious  to  Im- 
prove its  holdings  of  reserves  (the  French 
lesson  was  a  shock)  could  no  longer  depend 
on  the  barbarous  relic  of  the  past,  it  had  to 
look  to  something  else. 

If  gold  alone  couldn't  fulfill  its  old  role  as 
a  reserve  cushion,  what  could?  The  answer 
was  ready-made  and  available,  the  Special 
Drawing  Rights  (SDR)  system,  sometimes 
called  "paper  gold,"  that  this  country  had 
been  trying  to  push  down  the  throats  of  the 
gnomes  of  Zurich  for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  victory  over  the  gold  speculators  was 
nailed  down  early  this  summer  by  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Paul  Volcker  when  he  won 
agreement  from  bis  counterparts  in  Western 
Europe  for  creation  of  an  astonishingly  higb 
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volume  of  SDRs,  $3.5  billion  the  first  year, 
and  $3  billion  each  in  the  second  and  third 
years. 

This  decision,  ratified  in  September  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  executive  di- 
rectors, assured  an  adequate  growth  of  re- 
serves without  (1)  new  gold  or  (2)  marking 
up  the  price  of  gold.  I  can  report  from  my 
own  conversations  with  Swiss  bankers  dur- 
ing the  Copenhagen  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  in  May  that  they 
were  thinking  that  an  annual  volume  of  $1 
billion  in  SDRs  would  be  desirable,  and  that 
in  no  case  should  the  figure  go  over  $2  bil- 
lion. When  the  $3-plus  average  for  the  next 
three  years  was  assured,  the  gold  game  was 
over. 

Confidence  In  the  international  monetary 
system  has  been  helped  not  only  by  the 
SDRs  and  the  success  of  the  two-tier  gold 
market,  but  by  the  re-alignment  of  exchange 
rates,  especially  the  up-valuatlon  of  the 
German  D-mark  which  followed  the  devalu- 
ation earlier  this  year  of  the  French  franc. 

And  when  it  came  to  boosting  IMF  quotas 
by  about  $7  billion,  some  of  the  same  clever 
heads  who  figured  out  the  two-tier  system 
and  the  SDRs,  found  out  a  way  to  do  It 
without  requiring  a  new  supply  of  gold. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  good  chance, 
now,  of  a  period  of  calm  ahead  on  the  inter- 
national monetary  front — at  least  by  com- 
parison with  the  crises  of  the  past  two  years. 
The  new  parities  appear  to  be  a  better  reflec- 
tion of  their  real  values.  Moreover,  there  are 
studies  under  way  of  how  to  Introduce  more 
flexibility  into  the  exchange  rate  system  that 
will  avoid  the  kind  of  crisis  for  which  the 
gold  bugs  light  candles. 

Ironically,  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
dollar  Is  strong  and  gold  is  weak,  some  Euro- 
peans still  express  worry  that  the  dollar 
might  be  affected  in  future  years  by  a  large 
capital  outflow,  once  high  Interest  rates  In 
the  U.S.  settle  back. 

But  for  the  moment,  that  is  only  a  gnaw- 
ing concern,  and  for  the  somewhat  distant 
future.  As  of  now,  officials  can  relish  the 
repeated  bulletins  from  the  London  market 
that  show  declines,  instead  of  advances.  With 
the  overhang  resulting  from  the  speculative 
boarding  of  1967-68  still  to  be  worked  off, 
the  South  Africans  would  do  well  to  get  an 
agreement  that  gives  them  a  floor  price. 

In  all  probability,  the  dollar  today  is  worth 
more  than  1/35  of  an  ounce  of  gold.  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  gold  is  probably  worth 
less  than  $35  an  ounce.  But  to  prove  that 
point,  bankers  would  have  to  mark  down 
their  own  $40  billion  hoard — and  that  they're 
not  likely  to  do. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Nov.  28,  1969] 

U.S.   Mulls  Floob  Price  for  Sliding  Gold 

Market 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

A  behind-the-scenes  debate  Is  taking  place 
at  high  levels  in  the  U.S.  government  on 
whether  or  not  to  place  a  floor  price  under 
the  sliding  gold  market. 

Pressure  for  such  a  floor,  presumably  at 
the  "official"  $35  price,  is  coming  not  only 
from  South  Africa,  the  major  producer,  but 
from  European  governments  who  allege  that 
If  the  price  drops  below  $35  an  ounce,  it 
would  be  unsettling  to  their  citizens  who 
own  gold,  and  to  some  extent,  to  their  own 
treasuries. 

The  unofficial  market  price  for  gold  has 
dropped  from  nearly  944  an  ounce  this  past 
spring  to  within  pennies  of  the  $35  official 
price.  It  closed  in  London  Wednesday  at 
935.60. 

Key  U.S.  Treasury  officials  have  had  spo- 
radic talks  with  the  South  African  govern- 
ment for  almost  a  year  on  whether  a  floor 
price  should  be  instituted,  and  If  so,  at  what 
level.  There  has  been  no  agreement. 
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AOMUnSTRATION   HOPEFUL 

But  contrary  to  the  view  of  some  Influ- 
ential congressmen  and  other  experts,  the 
position  of  the  Nixon  administration  is  that 
it  Is  possible  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
South  Africa  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
U.S. 

"I  am  not  taking  the  position  that  no 
agreement  (with  South  Africa)  would  be 
desirable,"  a  high  official  told  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  Presumably,  the  U.S.  would  have  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  a  floor  price:  South  African 
agreement  to  push  the  bulk  of  its  newly- 
mined  gold  into  the  unofficial,  non-monetary 
market. 

But  this  willingness  to  consider  a  deal 
with  the  South  Africans  draws  the  ire  of 
Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (D-Wis.) ,  who  heads  the 
Joint  Economic  subcommittee  on  such  mat- 
ters. 

Reuss  says  an  agreement  would  be  "stu- 
pid." The  U.S.,  he  says,  should  accept  the 
opportunity  provided  by  the  lowered  gold 
price  "to  be  cool  and  correct."  In  that  case, 
he  argues,  the  South  Africans  "will  have  to 
sell  their  gold  on  the  free  market,  and  the 
price  could  drop  to  928  or  even  lower." 

KENNEDY    TRIP 

Despite  Reuss'  objections,  the  U.S.  will 
outline  its  conditions  for  a  gold  price  deal 
to  its  major  continental  allies,  when  Treas- 
ury Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy  goes  to 
Europe  for  a  NATO  conference  next  month. 

Reuss  also  condemned  the  Treasury's  fail- 
ure to  criticize  West  Germany  for  Including 
925  million  In  South  African  rand  in  its 
recent  9540  million  drawing  of  currencies 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Eventually,  Germany  will  exchange  the 
rand  with  South  Africa  for  gold.  Which  Reuss 
regards  as  a  technical  violation  of  the  March 
1968,  agreement  not  to  add  to  gold  reserves. 

Most  U.S.  officials  are  annoyed,  but  not 
upset  by  the  movement  of  South  African  cur- 
rency out  of  the  IMF,  subsequently  to  be 
traded  for  gold. 

But  direct  sales  of  gold  to  either  the  IMF 
or  major  central  banks  would  be  a  different 
issue,  and  while  the  preference  of  the  U.S. 
government  is  to  maintain  the  tough  atti- 
tude toward  South  Africa  It  has  held  since 
March,  1968,  there  aire  those  who  feel  they 
must  make  concessions  to  the  edgy  European 
point  of  view. 

Moreover,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  leading  European  central  banks, 
anxious  to  see  a  floor  for  gold,  may  provide 
It,  themselves,  regardless  of  U.S.  reservations 
or  conditions. 

And  over  and  above  these  considerations, 
some  U.S.  government  officials  argue  that  it 
is  not  very  important,  anyway,  whether  a 
floor  price  Is  provided.  "The  significant 
thing,"  said  one  man,  "is  that  we  are  living 
in  an  SDR  (Special  Drawing  Rights)  world. 
The  growth  in  reserves  Is  going  to  be  in 
SDRs.  We  don't  have  to  be  concerned,  be- 
cause whether  or  not  there  is  a  gold  price 
floor,  the  importance  of  gold  is  going  to 
diminish  over  time." 

Critics  say  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give 
in  now  to  the  "ill-conceived"  concern  among 
Europeans  that  the  value  of  their  reserves 
might  drop.  Reuss  suggested  that  any  cen- 
tral bank  worried  about  the  value  of  gold 
could  sell  official  holdings  to  the  IMP  for 
SDRs. 

The  IMP  maintains  a  discreet  silence,  since 
its  governing  board  Is  the  creature  of  indi- 
vidual governments  not  yet  in  agreement  on 
the  Issue.  But  within  the  IMF  staff,  there  Is 
known  to  be  a  feeling  that  it  has  some  obli- 
gation to  buy  gold  from  any  cduntry  offering 
It  at  the  official  935  price. 

Those  who  oppose  this  think  it  an  unneces- 
sary concession.  "We  shouldn't  give  a  damn 
what  happens  in  the  (unofficial)  gold  mar- 
ket," says  an  official  who  helped  create  it  last 
year. 
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Reuss  revealed  that  a  report  by  his  com- 
mittee, to  be  Issued  In  a  few  weeks,  will  con- 
demn any  step  toward  providing  a  support 
price  as  weakening  the  two-tier  system. 

SDR   SYSTEM    SUCCESSFUL 

Behind  the  slide  in  g^ld  prices,  precipitous 
in  the  past  several  weeks,  has  been  the  suc- 
cessful institution  of  the  Special  Drawing 
Rights  system,  which  makes  It  evident  that 
the  principal  growth  In  monetary  reserves 
in  the  next  many  years  will  be  from  that 
source,  not  gold. 

Speculators'  interest  in  gold  has  also  been 
diminished  by  stronger  currency  markets, 
and  the  high-level  of  interest  rates,  espe- 
cially in  the  Euro-dollar  market,  which 
makes  gold  hoarding  unattractive. 

The  net  effect  of  all  of  this,  however,  has 
been  to  force  the  South  Africans  to  build 
up  a  stock  of  about  91  billion  in  gold,  for 
which  the  monetary  reserves  of  the  major 
nations  are  no  longer  an  outlet 

Since  March,  1968,  when  these  nations 
agreed  that  it  was  no  longer  "necessary"  to 
buy  newly-mined  gold  for  their  reserves. 
South  Africa  has  been  lobbying  for  an  agree- 
ment which  once  again  would  allow  its  gold 
to  move  to  central  banks  and  into  the  IMF. 

There  are  strong  emotions  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue.  Some  Europeans,  backing  the 
South  African  desire  for  a  floor  price,  insist 
that  the  March,  1968,  agreement  establishing 
the  two-tier  system  did  not  g^uarantee  that 
central  banks  would  never  buy  additional 
gold  for  monetary  reserves. 

But  Reuss  argues  that  if  the  South  Afri- 
cans can  "stockpile"  some  of  their  excess  gold 
In  official  reserves,  it  will  force  the  unofficial 
reserves,  it  will  force  the  unofficial  price  up, 
thus  putting  pressure  on  the  dollar. 

"Why  should  we  give  this  racist  country  a 
floor  for  its  gold,"  asks  Reuss,  "when  the 
needy  countries  of  the  world  cry  for  and  do 
not  get  stabilization  of  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
other  commodity  prices?" 

(From  the  Economist,  Nov.  15,  1969] 
Gold  Between  Two  Poles 

Up  to  March  15.  1968  the  marketing  of 
gold  was  child's  play.  The  price  was  under- 
pinned at  the  bottom  end  by  the  fact  that 
central  banks  were  willing  to  take  unlimited 
quantities  at  935  an  ounce,  and  encountered 
an  equally  impenetrable  barrier  at  the  top 
end — Just  a  few  cents  up — an  account  of 
the  willingness  of  the  same  central  banks, 
and  especially  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
to  supply  unlimited  quantities  as  well.  That 
appeared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  international 
monetary  system,  and  was  apparently  im- 
mutable. Towards  the  end  there  were  doubts 
about  the  bankers'  ability  to  maintain  the 
supply,  even  with  the  mechanism  of  the  gold 
pool,  devised  in  1961  to  facilitate  the  flow. 
But  that  was  scarcely  a  problem  for  the 
entrepreneurs  who  had  built  up  and  con- 
ducted the  markets  over  a  period  of  cen- 
turies. Indeed,  It  made  life  extremely  easy 
for  them:  turnover  soared  on  a  one-way 
speculation  that  the  price  might  be  forced 
up. 

It  was  even  better  than  that.  The  bullion 
merchants  were  free  to  take  a  position  them- 
selves and  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
failed  to  do  so.  In  the  event  the  speculators — 
a  polygot  of  governments,  dealers  and  face- 
less men — came  within  an  ace  of  bringing 
off  one  of  the  most  spectacular  flnancial 
coups  of  all  time.  They  failed,  but  still  they 
did  not  lose.  The  price  of  gold  has  not  r.oubled 
but  In  the  subsequent  experience  of  the 
market  it  has  at  least  at  all  times  been  higher 
than  $35.  The  fat  cats  did  not  audibly  purr, 
but  for  several  months  they  did  complain 
cheerfully  of  "indigestion,"  and  Indeed  had 
every  reason  to  be  contented. 

For  a  while.  As  long  as  gold  was  bought 
and  sold  at  roughly  935,  participation  In  the 
market  amounted  to  the  comfortable  occu- 
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patlon  of  buying  g^old  In  order  to  sell  It — 
sometimes  re-reflned,  often  reshaped — for  a 
relatively  modest  margin.  As  long  as  It  bad 
been  bought  for  936  and  could  be  sold  for 
more  (the  situation  after  mid-March  last 
year),  the  market,  though  potentially  less 
cosy,  was  rather  more  profitable.  Up  to  and 
for  much  of  1968  the  market  lacked  a  serious 
challenge  to  its  skills.  But  for  the  Interrup- 
tions of  war,  the  shape  of  the  market  had 
been  reasonably  stable  for  some  50  years. 
London  was  much  the  malne  centre,  its 
dominance  assured  by  the  supply  arrange- 
ments of  the  biggest  producer.  South  Africa, 
and  of  the  gold  pool,  both  of  which  en- 
trusted their  disposals  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  In  turn  was  represented  In  the 
London  market  by  one  of  the  five  participants 
(Rothschild). 

Under  this  dispensation  the  other  markets 
were  neatly  complementary.  The  freight  ad- 
vantage enabled  Hongkong  to  attract  the 
bulk  of  Australian  gold  for  sale  In  the  Far 
East,  giving  It  an  unassailable  but  limited 
base.  The  Zurich  banks,  having  organised 
themselves  into  a  market  in  1947,  were  un- 
beatably  placed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
smugglers  supplying  Italy's  important  Jewel- 
lery industry:  and,  relying  on  Xjondon  as  a 
source,  did  not  Immediately  threaten  its 
turnover  but  in  fact  helped  to  expand  It. 
Markets  in  North  America,  Paris,  Beirult  and 
elsewhere,  both  offldally-blessed  and  clan- 
destine, were  able  In  some  measure  to  cater 
to  local  needs,  but  in  one  way  or  another 
tended  to  operate  as  extensions  of  the  Lon- 
don market.  There  the  competition  consisted 
of  drumming  up  business  in  a  gentlemanly 
way,  sometimes  on  price  but  more  often  on 
service  and  product  differentiation. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  "fixings"  (the 
latter  Introduced  to  offer  a  guidepost  for 
trading  in  North  America)  have  never  im- 
plied an  absence  of  price  competition,  nor 
has  the  system  meant  that  dealers  reveal 
their  turnover  to  each  other.  The  opportu- 
nity for  product  differentiation  occurs  not 
only  in  shapes  and  sizes,  but  surprisingly 
enough  in  the  cultivation  of  brand  loyalty. 
This  has  been  proved  by  Johnson  Matthey 
(known  over  large  tracts  of  the  Middle  East 
as  "John  Matthews"),  whose  mark  Is  de- 
manded by  some  of  the  wealthiest  traditional 
hoarders. 

The  bullion  dealers  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  supply  at  all,  and  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  that  they  worried  much 
about  the  composition  of  demand.  Indeed, 
they  hardly  needed  to:  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  Increasing  amounts  of  gold  found 
their  way  Into  private  hands  year  by  year 
for  at  least  a  decade.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  put  the  offtake  at  520  metric 
tons  in  1957,  1,031  tons  In  1962  and  2,654 
tons  in  1967. 

The  profound  change  which  occurred  last 
year  was,  of  course,  the  freeing  of  the  price — 
flowing  from  the  decision  of  the  big  central 
banks  that  they  would  not  again  parttcipwte 
in  the  market,  either  as  buyers  or  sellers. 
This  left  the  market  without  firm  guidelines, 
except  perhaps  for  the  assumption  (which, 
strictly  speaking,  is  still  no  better  than  an 
assumption)  that  935  an  ounce  is  the  floor 
price  below  which  gold  cannot  fall.  Not  even 
the  decision  Itself  was  taken  at  face  value, 
hence  the  substantial  premium  on  March 
18th.  In  that  moment  the  bullion  dealers 
lost  whatever  chance  they  might  have  had 
to  keep  the  market  firmly  under  control. 
Had  the  price  settled  at  about  935,  and  had 
It  been  established  that  it  was  underpinned 
at  this  level,  the  dealers  would  at  least  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  put  their  stamp  on 
subsequent  developments.  As  it  was,  the  situ- 
ation immediately  became  too  big  for  them 
to  handle.  For  there  has  ever  since  been  a 
large  speculative  element  In  the  price.  In- 
volving risks  which  no  private  bank  or  banks 
could  think  of  running. 
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CAIOLINC   ON  THE    OVjaaAMO 

Recent  unofficial  estimates,  prepared  for 
Conaolldated  Gold  Fields,  underline  the 
point.  They  auggest  that  of  7,485  metric  tons 
of  gold  falling  into  private  hands  in  the  four 
years  to  end- 1968,  i>erhaps  4,691  tons  were  ac- 
quired by  Industrial  end-users  of  various 
kinds  (of  which,  1,296  tons  In  1948,  eee 
chart).  This  left  2,794  tons  with  hoarders, 
speculators  and  middlemen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year,  worth  some  9314  billion 
at  940  an  ounce.  It  has  obviously  been  im- 
possible to  take  a  view  (i.e.  to  biiy  gcAA  at 
ruling  prices,  which  in  point  of  fact  have 
fluctuated  between  93914  and  943%  without 
gambling  on  the  firmness  with  whl(^  the 
bxilk  of  this  overhang  is  held.  And  that  is 
only  one  of  the  speculative  features  to  be  set 
against  the  prospect  of  an  industrial  offtake 
of  perhaps  1.300  tons  this  year  (the  estimate 
offered  by  the  Gold  Fields  economists  In 
September — itself  some  80  per  cent  higher 
than  projections  of  the  IMF's  calculations, 
which  were  all  the  market  previously  had  to 
work  on).  The  others  are  that  newly-mined 
gold  from  western  sources  (mainly  South 
Africa)  Is  arriving,  potentially  on  the  mar- 
ket, at  the  rate  of  1.280  tons  a  year;  and  that 
Russia's  output  and  intentions  are  unknown 
but  significant. 

The  immediate  aftermath  of  mid-March 
wa3  that  London  shut  up  shop  for  several 
days  while  the  market  in  Zurich  was  prompt- 
ly reorganised  with  central  bank  approval 
by  the  formation  of  a  three-bank  pool,  in 
which  form  it  has  continued  to  function 
ever  since.  For  several  months  it  published  its 
turnover  (see  chart).  The  initial  reaction 
was  a  sharp  burst  of  speculative  buying, 
which  the  Swiss  banlcs  sought  to  discourage 
by  quoting  a  marked  differential  between 
buying  and  selling  prices.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  a  disgorging  of  speculative 
hoards,  a  lot  of  which  had  evidently  found 
their  way  to  Switzerland  for  safe  keeping. 
Sources  close  to  the  gold  mining  Industry 
have  surmised  that  the  Zurich  market 
achieved  an  edge  over  London  in  terms  of 
turnover  in  the  ratio  of  perhaps  GO  to  40. 
Except  for  small  test  sales.  South  Africa 
kept  its  gold  off  the  market  for  much  of 
the  rest  of  1968,  thereby  preserving  the 
premium  and  also,  in  effect,  taking  on  Its 
shoulders  full  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  market. 

The  South  Africans  were  confident  in  mid- 
1968  that  a  rise  in  the  official  price  of  gold 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  They  were  noc 
alone  In  that  as  the  free  market  premium 
continued  to  show.  And  as  came  to  be  dem- 
onstrated early  In  1969,  when  it  transpired 
that  the  Swiss  pool  had  bought  a  substan- 
tial quantity  of  South  African  gold.  This 
surprising  development  Implied  that  the 
Swiss  were  bidding  to  take  over  the  Job  of 
Judging  the  market — for  which  they  were 
variously  described  as  arrogant  and  coura- 
geous. It  was  a  long  shot  even  If,  as  la  prob- 
able, they  had  agreed  only  on  short-term 
strategy:  having  done  no  more  about  con- 
sumer research  than  their  London  counter- 
parts, they  must  surely  have  been  gambling 
on  such  factors  as  a  resumption  of  specula- 
tive buying  and  the  settlement  of  South 
Africa's  dispute  with  the  United  States  (un- 
der which,  to  date,  with  minor  exceptions. 
South  Africa  has  been  unable  to  use  its 
gold  in  transactions  with  the  IMF  and  cen- 
tral banks  at  the  old  price  of  935).  In  this 
they  were  sorely  disappointed. 

The  upshot  is  that  bankers  in  general 
have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  assert  their 
mastery  over  the  gold  market.  Aa  with  com- 
modity markets  the  world  over,  the  major 
producers  (in  this  case  the  South  Africans) 
have  little  choice  but  to  carry  the  eosta  of 
management — as  to  rationing  supply,  aa  to 
establishing  who  the  customera  are,  and 
(which  has  yet  to  be  seen)  a«  to  promoting 
their  product.  It  Is  neither  a  banken'  mar- 
ket, nor  a  free  market. 
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Clrcvunstances  could  change.  Adopting  the 
projections  of  Consolidated  Gold  Fields,  a 
few  years  of  rising  demand  and  dwindling 
supply  could  restore  the  markets  and  the 
bullion  dealers  to  their  former  glory.  That 
might  equally  well  be  achieved,  though  more 
drastically,  if  declining  prices  caused  a 
shake-out  of  dispirited  hoarders  and  re- 
turned gold  to  Its  floor.  Life  has  been  full 
of  surprises  for  the  bullion  dealers.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  in  celebrating,  this  year, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  dally  London 
"fixing,"  they  bare  been  anything  but  de- 
spondent. 


THE  GREEK  TRAGEDY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18  I  placed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  detailing  the  attempts  of  the 
ruling  colonels  to  stifle  the  Greek  press. 
Another  aspect  of  the  colonels'  cam- 
paign was  reported  on  November  26, 1969, 
in  the  New  York  Times.  The  article 
follows: 

Greek  Provincial  Police  Bam  Some  Athens 
Papers 

Athens,  November  25 — Most  of  the  dally 
newspapers  of  Athens  were  prevented  today 
from  circulating  in  north  and  central 
Greece. 

The  ban  was  apparently  Imposed  by  local 
security  police  Greece's  military-backed  gov- 
ernment, which  recently  Issued  a  new  law 
attesting  to  "freedom  of  the  press,"  had  no 
ofnclal  comment. 

For  the  last  six  weeks,  newspaper  publish- 
ers and  distributors  have  reported  police  ob- 
struction in  the  proviucial  sales  of  Athens 
newspapers  not  actively  friendly  toward  the 
Government. 

It  began  with  ban  on  the  sale  of  specific 
issues  of  national  newspapers.  On  an  ap- 
parently haphazard  basis,  newspaper  distrib- 
utors in  some  provincial  towns  were  ordered 
to  ration  the  sales  of  Athens  newspapers 
that  did  not  support  the  regime.  This  was 
later  changed  to  a  system  of  quotas  some- 
times representing  20  percent  of  the  news- 
papers' normal  sales. 

Today's  measures  were  enforced  differently 
and  more  drastically.  Technically  no  news- 
papers were  seized  and  no  quotas  were  set. 
The  police  visited  news  vendors  in  the  Thes- 
saly  area  of  central  Greece  and  ordered  that 
the  bundles  of  all  but  three  Athens  dallies 
were  to  be  returned  unopened  to  the  pub- 
lishers. The  sale  of  newspapers  friendly  to 
the  regime,  Eleftheros  Kosmos,  Nea  Pollteia 
and  Vradyni,  was  permitted. 

The  battle  between  the  Government  and 
the  press  started  soon  after  Premier  George 
Papadopoulos  abolished  preventive  censor- 
ship on  newspapers  on  Oct.  3. 

The  press  reacted  cautiously  but  with  wit. 
There  were  cartoons  ridiculing  the  Portu- 
guese elections  or  of  Spain  that  were  easily 
translated  by  readers  Into  comment  on 
Greece. 

Headlines  were  often  calculated  to  Irri- 
tate the  Government,  and  two  Athens  dailies 
published  series  on  the  attempt  of  exiled 
King  Constantine  to  topple  the  military-Im- 
posed regime. 

Athens  publishers  were  called  In  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  told  to  mend  their 
ways.  But  officially  the  Government  denied 
any  attempt  to  harass  the  press. 

Deputy  Premier  Stylianoe  Patakos  said 
early  this  month:  "What  has  happened  is 
that   readers   are    so   disgusted    with   what 
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newspapers  print  that  they  naturally  refuse 
to  buy  them." 

Under  the  new  press  law,  which  goes  into 
effect  Jan.  1,  any  Interference  with  news- 
paper distribution  not  authorized  by  judicial 
authorities  is  punishable  by  a  minimum 
three-month  prison  term. 

Nothing  has  been  more  charsicteristic 
of  the  junta  than  their  attempt  to  end 
the  free  press  in  Greece  imless  it  Is  the 
colonels'  periodic  announcements  of  re- 
form timetables.  The  latest  was  reported 
by  the  Times  on  November  24.  The  fol- 
lowing day  an  excellent  editorial  put  the 
latest  "reform"  in  its  proper  perspective : 

Greece  Reports  Timetable  for  Reform 

Athens.  November  23. — Greece's  military- 
backed  Government  said  today  that  it  had 
set  a  firm  timetable  for  the  restoration  of 
representative  government,  which  was  abol- 
ished in  a  coup  d'etat  31  months  ago. 

This  assurance  was  given  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Panayotis  Pipinells  in  an  article  pub- 
lished today  In  the  Athens  newspaper  Acrop- 
olis. In  the  article,  which  did  not  disclose 
any  dates,  Mr.  Pipinells  said : 

"I  can  assure  the  Greek  people  that  the 
actual  Government  under  its  present  leader- 
ship is  in  a  position  to  carry  out  unfailingly 
the  program  for  a  phased  application  of  the 
whole  Constitution  within  a  predetermined 
time  limit.  Then  the  Greeks  will  be  called 
upon  to  express  their  opinion  on  its  ac- 
complishments, in  order  to  consolidate  them 
or  even  smash  them  if  so  they  wish." 

The  Foreign  Minister's  statement  marked 
a  step  forward  from  earlier  vague  declara- 
tions that  full  constitutional  rule  would  be 
restored  "only  when  the  revolution's  goals 
have  been  accomplished."  One  of  these  goals 
is  the  civic  re-education  of  the  Greeks,  which 
could  last  a  generation. 

ALLIES  pressing  GREECE 

Most  civil  and  political  liberties  of  the 
Greeks  have  been  in  abeyance  since  the  army 
coup  in  April.  1967. 

Greece's  Western  allies  have  been  pressing 
the  leaders  to  commit  themselves  to  a  time- 
table for  evolution  toward  democracy.  The 
United  States  even  "selectively  suspended" 
military  aid  to  Greece  as  leverage  for  politi- 
cal changes. 

The  Greek  leaders  have  so  far  resisted  this 
pressure  on  the  ground  that  they  alone  "shall 
determine  when  the  time  Is  ripe  for  demo- 
cratic evolution,  bearing  in  mind  the  in- 
terests of  the  Greek  people." 

Mr.  Plpinelis's  statement  that  a  timetable 
does  exist  comes  at  a  time  when  most  of 
Greece's  allies  and  friends  are  reviewing  their 
attitudes  toward  the  Greek  Government  in 
view  of  the  slow  progress  toward  a  return  to 
democratic  government. 

A  crucial  decision  is  expected  in  Paris  Dec. 
12  when  the  18  foreign  minister  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  meet  to  consider  the  mo- 
tion to  oust  Greece  for  suspending  demo- 
cratic freedoms  and  parliamentary  rule. 

Earlier  efforts  to  avert  an  ouster,  by  in- 
ducing Athens  to  pledge  itself  to  an  irrevo- 
cable timetable  for  democratization,  failed 
last  September  when  the  three-phase  pro- 
gram submitted  by  the  Greek  Government, 
covering  the  period  to  the  end  of  1970,  fell 
short  of  promising  either  the  Ufting  of  mar- 
tial law  or  the  holdings  of  free  elections. 

CHANGE    IN    attitude    IMPLIED 

Mr.  Plpinelis's  statement  implied  a  change 
of  attitude.  If  a  guaranteed  timetable  lead- 
ing to  elections  were  announced.  Greece's 
explusion  from  the  Council  of  Europe  might 
be  averted. 

The  Scandinavian  countries,  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  which  have  led  the  move- 
ment to  expel  Greece,  were  joined  this  week 
by  Britain.  Britain  made  It  clear  that  unless 
definite  proof  of  good  faith  were  produced 
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by  Athens  at  once  Britain  would  support  the 
ouster  movement. 

GREEK'S  predictable  JUNTA 

One  thing  can  be  said  about  the  Greek 
junta:  Its  international  political  maneuvers 
are  entirely  predictable.  It  invariably  begins 
to  make  noises  about  restoring  freedoms  or 
returning  Greece  to  representative  rule  when 
It  is  facing  the  threat  of  International  censure 
or  condemnation. 

Thus,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
Atlantic  Alliance  ministers  in  Washington 
last  April,  Colonel  Papadopoulos  proclaimed 
"restoration"  of  three  articles  of  the  1968 
Constitution  relating  to  civil  liberties.  With 
this  meaningless  gesture  be  was  trying  to 
head  off  a  threat  of  NATO  action  against 
Greece. 

And  thus,  with  a  move  to  expel  Greece 
from  the  Council  of  Europe  coming  up  at 
the  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  next  month, 
Foreign  Minister  Pipinells  discloses  that  the 
Junta  has  a  definite  timetable  for  elections 
and  a  return  to  representative  government. 
Mr.  Pipinells  gives  no  dates — just  assurances 
that  the  regime  will  apply  the  Constitution 
in  phases  "within  a  predetermined  time 
limit, "  and  that  the  Greeks  will  then  be 
given  the  opportunity  "to  express  their 
opinion  on  its  accomplishments."  They  can 
vote  to  consolidate  those  accomplishments 
"or  even  smash  them  If  they  so  wish." 

Mr.  Pipinells  at  seventy  is  a  pathetic  figure : 
the  only  political  leader  of  any  prominence 
to  serve  the  colonels  since  King  Constantine's 
abortive  countercoup  of  1967;  the  only  politi- 
cal name  the  junta  has  been  able  to  fiaunt 
abroad  in  the  vain  attempt  to  garner  re- 
spectabiUty. 

Mr.  Pipinells  Is  the  foreign  minister  In 
name  only,  as  he  certainly  discovered  long 
ago;  and  not  even  he  can  really  believe  that 
Papadopoulos,  Patakos  and  Company  have  a 
timetable  for  legitimate  elections  or  any  in- 
tention of  siibmitting  themselves  to  a  free 
judgment  of  the  Greek  people. 

Finally,  the  European  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  has  concluded  its  study  of 
the  Greek  regime.  They  reportedly  have 
found  that  torture  and  ill-treatment  are 
"an  administrative  practice"  that  is  "of- 
ficially tolerated."  Those  who  defend  the 
colonels'  government  should  carefully 
consider  this  report  and  the  effort  which 
will  be  made  later  this  month  to  expel 
Greece  from  the  Council  of  Europe. 

At  this  point  I  Include  in  the  Record 
news  reports  of  these  developments: 

INQUIRT     ON     Greece     Reports     Tortures: 

Europe  Council  Study  Also  Finds  Many 

Fundamental  Rights  Are  Being  Denied 
(By  Alvin  Shuster) 

London,  November  28. — The  Eviropean 
Commission  for  Human  Rights  has  con- 
cluded that  Greece's  military-backed  Gov- 
ernment allowed  torture  of  political  prisoners 
and  denied  many  fundamental  human  rights. 

Its  1,200-page  report,  the  result  of  more 
than  two  years  of  investigation,  found  that 
torture  and  ill-treatment  were  "an  adminis- 
trative practice"  that  was  "officially  toler- 
ated." It  charged  that  Greek  authorities  had 
taken  no  effective  steps  to  stop  the  practices 

The  commission,  an  agency  of  the  18- 
nation  Council  of  Europe,  also  found  that, 
contrary  to  contentions  of  the  Greek  regime, 
there  was  no  danger  of  a  Communist  take- 
over at  the  time  the  army  colonels  seized 
power  on  April  21,  1967,  and  imposed  martial 
law,  still  in  effect. 

"There  Is  evidence  indicating  that  it  (a 
Communist  takeover]  was  neither  planned 
at  that  time  nor  seriously  anticipated  by 
either  the  military  or  police  authorities," 
the  commission  said. 

Its  still-confidential  report,  in  four  vol- 
umes. Is  likely  to  bolster  the  case  of  govem- 
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meats  that  wlU  push  for  the  expulsion  of 
Greece  when  the  ministers  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  meet  in  Paris  on  Dec.  12.  The  coiincU 
has  postponed  action  awaiting  the  commis- 
sion's findings,  which  have  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  member  nations. 

Apart  from  the  blow  to  Athens'  prestige, 
expulsion  from  the  Council  would  also  mean 
removal  of  Greece  from  the  Parliament  of 
Europe,  which  sits  in  Strasbourg  and  pre- 
pares social  and  economic  programs  for  its 
members. 

BRITAIN    TO    BACK   EXPULSION 

Britain  has  decided  to  vote  against  the 
regime  at  the  meeting  and  is  trying  to  influ- 
■  ence  others  to  do  so.  The  United  States,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  council,  has 
Indicated  concern  about  Greece's  expulsion, 
fearing,  in  part,  that  it  might  lead  to  pres- 
sure to  expel  her  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  as  well. 

Some  United  States  officials  also  worry  that 
such  council  action  might  lead  the  colonels, 
out  of  pique,  to  withdraw  from  participation 
in  NATO. 

Greek  leaders  have  sought  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  movement  toward  democracy. 
They  are  expected  to  defend  themselves  at 
next  month's  meeting  by  citing  steps  they 
have  taken,  including  recent  talk  of  a  still- 
vague  timetable  for  the  restoration  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

But  the  regime  will  be  presenting  its  argu- 
ments against  the  background  of  the  most 
detailed  and  official  condemnation  of  its 
actions  yet.  The  report  represents  the  efforts 
of  lawyers  who  took  hundreds  of  hours  of 
testimony  and  even  traveled  to  Greece  for 
on-the-scene  investigation.  Some  have  called 
their  work  the  weightiest  international  legal 
inquiry  since  the  Nuremberg  trial  of  war 
criminals  after  World  War  II. 

Technically,  the  council  cannot  take  any 
steps  on  the  basis  of  the  report  until  three 
months  after  its  submission.  But  such  covm- 
tries  as  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark believe  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
action  now  anyway. 

CHARTER    VIOLATION    CHARGED 

The  conclusions — that  the  use  of  torture 
had  been  established  "beyond  doubt,"  that 
human  freedoms  are  violated  and  that  no 
Communist  threat  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
coup — go  to  the  heart  of  the  case.  The  report 
concludes  that  the  Greek  regime  has  thus 
violated  the  conditions  of  membership.  In 
particular  Article  3. 

That  article  in  the  charter  of  the  council, 
founded  20  years  ago,  states  that  members 
"must  accept  the  principles  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  of  the  enjoyment  by  all  persons 
within  Its  jurisdiction  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms." 

Such  rights  may  be  suspended  under  the 
charter  in  "time  of  peril  or  other  public 
emergency  threatening  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion," but  the  commission  found  that  these 
conditions  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
coup. 

The  report  said  that  while  there  was  a 
period  of  "political  Instability  and  tension" 
In  Greece,  this  did  not  constitute  a  "public 
emergency."  While  there  were  demonstra- 
tions in  the  streets,  it  said,  the  situation  did 
"not  differ  markedly  from  that  in  many 
other  countries  in  Europe." 

It  also  rejected  the  Greek  Government's 
argument  that  continued  suspension  of 
rights  was  necessary  because  of  bomb  inci- 
dents and  the  growth  of  "illegal  organiza- 
tions." 

"The  commission  does  not  find,  on  the 
evidence  before  it,"  it  said,  "that  either  fac- 
tor Is  beyond  the  control  of  the  public  au- 
thorities using  normal  measures,  or  that 
they  are  on  a  scale  threatening  the  life  of 
the  Greek  nation." 

CONFRONTED    GREEK    AUTHORIllES 

The  report  said  that  competent  Greek  au- 
thorities,   "confronted   with    numerous   and 
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substantial  complaints  and  allegations  of 
tortvire  and  Ill-treatment,"  failed  to  take 
any  effective  steps  to  Investigate  them  or  to 
Insure  remedies  for  "any  such  complaints  or 
allegations  found  to  be  true." 

Moreover,  the  report  said  that  Greeks  were 
being  denied  such  fundamental  rights  as 
freedom  of  expression,  association,  a  fair 
trial,  and  free  elections  at  regular  intervals, 
such  rights,  it  noted,  are  required  under  the 
council's  charter. 

The  report,  prepared  by  a  subcommisslon 
of  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  was 
adopted  by  the  parent  group  earlier  this 
month.  It  was  submitted  to  the  member 
countries  nine  days  ago. 

The  council,  primarily  an  advisory  orga- 
nization, was  organized  to  further  political, 
social  and  economic  unity  of  E\u-ope.  Its 
other  members  are  Austria,  Belgium,  Cyprus, 
France,  West  Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Malta,  the  Netherlands. 
Switzerland  and  Turkey. 

Greece:   Trouble  Ahead  for  the  Colonels 

London. — The  regime  of  the  colonels  in 
Greece  will  shortly  face  one  its  more  difficult 
diplomatic  tests  since  the  1967  coup  that 
brought  it  to  power.  The  Council  of  Europe, 
meeting  in  Paris  a  week  from  this  Friday, 
will  consider  suspending  Greece  from  mem- 
bership because  of  her  undemocratic  mili- 
tary government.  The  expectation  here  is 
that  the  council  will  vote  for  the  suspension. 

The  move  against  Greece  has  more  than 
the  usual  potential  of  mere  name-calling 
motions  in  international  organization.  This 
action  might  have  a  real  political  effect  in 
Greece.  And  It  is  also  noteworthy  because 
it  has  aroused  a  rare  difference  of  diplomatic 
opinion  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Britain  Is  going  to  vote  against  the  col- 
onels, and  the  Foreign  Office  is  playing  a 
leading  part  in  trying  to  persuade  others 
among  the  18  council  members  to  do  so. 
The  United  States,  which  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Europe,  has  indicated  to  Its 
European  allies  its  uneasiness  over  the 
British  move. 

The  American  concern  Is  with  Greece's 
position  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. The  growing  number  of  Soviet 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  coup  in 
Libya  and  the  unending  Arab-Israeli  tension 
have  all  intensified  the  view  in  Washington 
that  Greece  is  vital  as  a  military  ally. 

U.S.    MILITARY    AD 

American  military  assistance,  which  was 
cut  off  after  the  colonels'  revolution  in  1967, 
was  resumed  in  part  after  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  last  year.  Some  air- 
craft, minesweepers  and  other  items  espe- 
cially useful  for  NATO  support  are  now 
going  to  Greece.  And  the  United  States  again 
has  an  ambassador  in  Athens. 

What  worries  American  officials  is  that  the 
colonels,  in  pique  at  a  slap  from  the  Council 
of  Evirope,  might  suspend  Greek  participa- 
tion in  NATO's  operations  on  the  southern 
fiank  of  Europe.  Diplomats  here  report  that 
various  Greek  sources  have  been  voicing 
threats  of  that  kind  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
an  adverse  council  vote. 

British  officials  are  skeptical  at  the  notion 
of  Greece's  withdrawing  from  NATO  In 
pique.  They  argue  that  the  Athens  regime 
needs  NATO  more  than  the  alliance  needs 
it — especially  because  the  colonels  depend 
for  their  power  on  support  from  the  army, 
which   greatly   values   the   NATO   role. 

European  sentiment  against  the  colonels 
will  doubtless  be  further  stirred  by  a  report 
of  the  European  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. A  massive  study  of  repression  under 
the  military  regime,  in  four  volumes,  it  be- 
gan leaking  out  here  over  this  weekend. 
The  study  concludes  that  the  regime  has 
made  a  practice  of  using  torture  and  has 
denied  most  of  the  fundamental  righ^  of 
man — of  expression,  association,  fair  trial 
and  free  elections. 
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The  charter  at  the  Council  of  Europe,  an 
advisory  body  created  in  1949,  says  that 
members  "must  accept  the  principles  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms."  It  Is  be- 
cause the  council  has  that  political  basis 
that  Michael  Stewart,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  has  Insisted  on  dealing  with 
Greece. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers,  in  May,  Greece  was  in  effect  put 
on  probation.  A  resolution  warned  that  she 
would  be  suspended  unless  the  Government 
took  steps  to  restore  democracy  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

British  officials  see  no  sign  that  the  col- 
onels have  rule  since  then.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  any  elections.  The  press  Is  stlU 
gagged.  The  colonels  dismissed  the  Presi- 
dent of  their  Council  of  State  last  summer 
when  he  fotind  that  they  had  gone  beyond 
their  powers  in  acting  against  some  judges: 
for  good  measure  the  colonels  exiled  the 
lawyers  who  had  handled  the  case. 

American  diplomats  say  the  United  States 
has  persistently  urged  the  colonels  to  get 
the  country  back  to  representative  democ- 
racy. But  the  United  States  Is  plainly  re- 
luctant to  apply  direct  pressure. 

One  American  worry  is  that  successful 
action  against  Greece  in  the  Council  of 
Europe  would  lead  to  demands  for  her  ex- 
pulsion from  NATO.  The  British  argue  that 
NATO's  purpose  is  altogether  different.  They 
also  say  that  failure  to  do  anything  in  the 
Council  of  Europe  might  bring  pressure 
in  three  NATO  countries — Norway,  Den- 
mark and  the  Netherlands — for  a  move 
against  Greece  In  NATO. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
are  Austria,  Belgium,  Britain,  Cyprus,  Den- 
mark, France,  West  Germany,  Greece,  Ice- 
land, Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Malta, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land and  Turkey.  At  least  10  of  the  18  must 
vote  for  expulsion  for  the  motion  to  prevail. 

The  council's  purpose  Is  to  further  the 
political,  economic  and  social  unity  of  Eur- 
ope. It  has  sponsored  a  large  number  of 
treaties  on  legal,  social  and  practical  com- 
munications questions.  One  of  the  treaties 
Is  the  European  Human  Rights  Convention, 
which  is  accepted  by  many  European  states 
and  has  a  court  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

Exclusion  from  the  council  would  bother 
the  Greek  regime  primarily  as  a  symbol — 
a  blow  to  the  prestige  that  the  colonels  have 
carefully  tried  to  foster.  Loss  of  council 
membership  would  also  deprive  Greece  of 
her  seats  in  the  Parliament  of  Europe,  which 
sits  in  Strasbourg  and  acts  as  an  advisory 
legislative  body  for  Europe. 


DR.    WILLIAM    MASON,    OF    TRUES- 
DALE   HOSPITAL 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday,  December  5,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  human  relationships  are 
nobler  and  more  endearing  than  that  of 
the  physician  and  the  families  he  serves. 
In  this  day  of  the  medical  specialist, 
however,  the  traditional  family  physi- 
cian has  become  a  vanishing  breed. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  to  pay  high 
tribute  to  a  man  like  Dr.  William  Ma- 
son, of  Truesdale  Hospital,  In  Pall  Riv- 
er, Mass.  He  typifies  the  traditional  fam- 
ily physician.  I  think  for  many  of  us 
this  article,  which  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Record,  will  bring  back  "memories  that 
bless  and  bum"  of  our  own  family  doc- 
tors. 
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In  his  years  as  a  family  physician,  Dr. 
Mason  has  earned  the  love  and  respect 
of  innumerable  families  in  Fall  River 
and  throughout  my  district.  I  know  him 
personally  as  a  deUghtf  ul  individual  and 
as  a  great  hiunanitarlan.  His  "joy"  in  his 
relationship  with  his  patients  is  the 
quality  of  a  family  physician  most  fre- 
quently cited  by  the  author  of  this  mov- 
ing article.  It  is  also  the  attributes  which 
has  made  Dr.  Mason  so  successful  in  his 
field. 

I  feel  certain  that  many  will  enjoy  the 
article  from  the  Spectator,  of  Somerset, 
Mass.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Somerset  (Mass.)  Spectator, 
Nov.  13,  1069] 

A  POICNANTLT,  BEAUTirtn.  MZMOBT 

(By  Butb  Howland) 

Many  of  you,  my  older  readers,  I  know, 
will  enjoy  these  memories  and  I  am  sure 
you  baye  your  own  lovely  remembrance  of 
the  same  man — Dr.  William  Mason,  of  Trues- 
dale  Hospital. 

A  recent,  brief  visit  there,  when  be  popped 
In  one  morning  to  see  me,  brought  back 
many  of  the  "memories  that  bless  and  burn". 
Dr.  Mason  was  for  years  our  family  physician 
and  although  not  an  old  country  doctor, 
still  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  those  dear 
people. 

The  especially  lovely  and  sometimes  sad 
memories  were  of  his  care  of  my  dear  mother 
even  to  her  last  breath,  at  88.  She  as  I  have 
written  before,  was  a  pretty,  little  woman 
and  always  extremely  clothes  qpnsclous. 
When  she  was  due  for  a  visit  to  Dr.  Mason,  she 
would  primp  and  polish  as  if  st^  were  a 
young  girl  going  out  with  her  beau.  He  a\- 
ways  repaid  that  and  it  was  a  delight  to  see 
them  together.  He  would  help  her  up  ont« 
the  examining  table,  and  then  stand  back 
In  admiration  as  if  she  was  of  his  own  crea- 
tion. "Now,  I  ask  you.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
prettier  little  woman  for  her  age.  In  fact 
for  any  age?"  Mother  would  blush  and  al- 
most simper;  while  our  hearts  were  warmed 
by  his  sincere  Joy  In  her  and  we  would 
grin,  on  the  side,  that  "she  still  kept  the 
tilt  to  her  kllf". 

Until  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life,  al- 
though she  had  to  give  up  many  of  the  Joys — 
her  church  work,  Sunday  School  teaching, 
even  attendance  at  church  and  as  a  diabetic 
the  sweets  which  she  loved,  she  never  com- 
plained. Her  Bible  was  her  constant  com- 
panion and  she  was  a  truly  devout  Cbristlan 
woman,  in  word  and  deed. 

Finally,  about  two  months  before  ber 
death,  she  was  in  Truesdale  and  had  a  com- 
pletely paralyzing  shock,  which  left  her  in 
a  coma.  Jessie  and  I  were  both  teaching  in 
Taunton  and  it  was  late  before  we  could 
get  down  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  Mason  said 
"Try  It.  Come  In  and  see  what  her  reac- 
tion Is."  She  did  not  know  us  and  was  in  a 
coma  most  of  the  time.  After  our  visit. 
Dr.  Mason  called  to  say  "Keep  away.  She 
cried  all  night  after  you  were  here.  So  just 
leave  her  in  peace." 

You  have  no  idea  how  difficult  that  was, 
because  for  several  years  she  had  been  "our 
baby"  physically  and  we  had  a  guilty  feeling. 
But  we  bad  also  the  relief  of  knowing  that 
our  good  Dr.  Mason  was  in,  morning  and 
night  to  see  her.  Unless  you  have  lived 
through  such  a  situation,  you  cannot  know 
bow  wonderful  It  was  to  be  assured  that  he 
was  watching  ber  in  his  loving  way! 

I  have  several  newer  friends  among  the 
Truesdale  doctors — but  I  think  that  the  roots 
of  my  love  of  my  mother  and  bis  joy  in  her, 
still  leave  him  top  place  I 

When  he  dropped  In  to  see  me  the  other 
morning,  I  began  to  relive  thoee  days  and 
the  bitterness  of  losing  her  was  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  memory  of  their  reaction 
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to  each  other  when  she  went  for  an  ofBce  call. 
We  love  him,  as  I  know  many  of  you  do. 
Somehow,  although  I  never  called  blm 
>  "Bill" — I  was  reminded  of  the  old  song — was 
It  of  Ethel  Merman's? — I  can't  recall  all  the 
words,  but  part  of  them  so  perfectly  describe 
blm  "He's  just  an  ordinary  kind  of  guy,  but 
he's  Just  my  Bill".  To  those  of  you  who  have 
reason  to  feel  the  same  way,  doesn't  it  de- 
scribe him  as  perfectly  as  any  words  can? 


STATEMENT  ON  MORATORIUM 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIBCUIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  statement  made  by  Charles  Majer, 
member  of  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  on  Wednesday,  October  15, 
1969,  the  date  of  the  first  moratorium 
demonstration  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
first  two  resolutions  presented  by  Mr. 
Majer  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  and  the  third  sug- 
gestion was  adopted  with  one  dissenting 
vote. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  or  Chakles  Majeb  at  Boab0 
Mketimg,  October  15,  1969 

I  hesitate  to  Involve  this  Board  In  a  mat- 
ter which  is  essentially  national,  but  today 
has  been  deslgrnated  as  a  moratorium  day 
on  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  I  am  not  sure  what 
this  so-called  Moratorium  is  designed  to  do. 
It  can  be  either  good  or  bad,  and  I  would 
guess  that  there  are  many,  many  groups 
Involved  In  it  that  hold  widely  varying  mo- 
tives. 

If  it  Is  to  renew  a  dedication  in  this  coun- 
try to  peace,  with  honor,  good — if  it  is  to  give 
support  and  encoxu-agement  to  our  President 
and  the  Government  to  continue  seeking  and 
striving  for  peace  and  the  end  of  the  Viet 
Nam  conflict,  fine — if  it  is  to  express  support 
for  the  job  being  done  by  our  fighting  men 
In  Viet  Nam,  and  to  express  oiu'  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  for  the  personal  sacrifices 
which  they  and  their  families  are  making,  ex- 
cellent— but  If  the  effect  is  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  in  Hanoi,  it  is  repre- 
hensible. When  I  read  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese government  in  Hanoi  has  strongly 
endorsed  this  moratorium  today,  and  when 
I  further  see  that  one  of  the  principal  spon- 
sors of  the  activities  has  been  the  outspoken- 
ly pro-Viet  Nam  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  and  other  equally  militant  organi- 
zations, I  am,  to  say  the  very  least,  suspect 
of  the  results. 

Certainly  objective  discussions  of  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  together 
with  collective  thinking  seeking  means  to 
end  the  war  can  be  useful.  However,  dem- 
onstrations for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
are  useless.  Surely  no  Intelligent  people  are 
naive  enough  to  believe  that  our  government 
is  unaware  of  the  public  sentiment  on  this 
matter,  or  that  delicate  international  policy 
and  negotiations  Can  be  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  street  rallies. 

However,  if  we  can  impress  on  Hanoi  that 
the  means  to  the  end  of  the  conflict  lies 
with  good-faith  negotiation  and  not  unilat- 
eral demands,  I  believe  a  really  constructive 
purpose  to  the  events  of  today  will  be  accom- 
plished. But  If  Hanoi  Interprets  the  events 
of  today  as  weakness  or  sympathy  to  the 
enemy,  then  I  can  see  only  further  delays  In 
peace. 

I  would,  therefore,  Uke  to  suggest  that  this 
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Board  express  our  support  and  heartfelt 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  American 
military  In  Viet  Nam  and  to  their  families. 
Secondly,  I  would  Uke  this  Board  to  express 
our  support  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  bis  efforts  to  end  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  and  lu-ge  him  to  continue  to  vigorously 
seek  the  peace  which  we  all  want.  Finally, 
I  think  tttls  Board  should  request  all  those 
groups  within  this  County  holding  activities 
and  functions  today  to  direct  their  criticisms 
to  the  apparent  complete  lack  of  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  and  not  to  the  vigorous  efforts  being 
made  to  end  the  war  by  our  Government. 
And  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 


SCOTLAND  COMMUNITY  OF  ROCK- 
VITT.K,  MD.,  WINNER  OP  LANE 
BRYANT  VOLUNTEER  1969  AWARD 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   If  ABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1948 
Lane  Bryant  awards  have  been  made 
annually  to  carefully  selected  groups 
tmd  individuals  representing  the  unsung 
hero  of  the  unique  American  phenome- 
non— voluntaryism.  The  Lane  Bryant 
Awards  were  conceived  to  recognize 
those  who  were  trying  to  help  make 
things  better  without  thought  of  reward 
or  recognition. 

It  is  encouraging  that  both  public  and 
private  sectors  today  participate  so  ac- 
tively to  provide  a  climate  in  which  this 
voluntary  action  can  achieve  much  not- 
able success.  The  spirit  and  interest  is  so 
well  described  in  the  Lane  Bryant  Award 
statement  of  1969,  as  follows : 

The  Lams  Bryant  VoLinrrEZB  Awards 

The  historic  flight  of  Apollo  11  has  given  a 
whole  new  meaning  to  the  word  impossible. 
That  which  for  so  many  centuries  stood  as  a 
symbol  of  the  unattainable  now  is  a  shining 
beacon  of  man's  potential  for  achievement. 
And,  while  Illuminating  the  magnificent 
heights  to  which  man  can  aspire,  the  very 
success  of  the  moon  landing  cast  a  harsh 
glare  on  the  so-called  impossible  tasks  we 
still  face  here  on  earth. 

The  Age  of  the  Moon  must  give  way  to  the 
Age  of  Man  as  the  world  faces  Its  mounting 
social  Ills.  Through  the  cent\u:les,  man  has 
efficiently  and  successfully  sought  out  phys- 
ical boundaries  to  conquer.  Now  he  must  ap- 
ply the  same  determliuktlon  in  seeking  out 
the  answers  to  some  of  the  most  compelling 
questions  he  has  ever  faced:  how  to  rebuild 
decaying  cities,  feed  the  hiuigry,  curb  over- 
population, restore  the  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  waters,  heal  the  sick,  re- 
vise crumbling  educational  systems,  and  Ini- 
tiate learning  where  there  has  been  none. 
The  list  is  long;  the  task  is  great. 

For  many  quiet  Americans  around  the 
world  and  in  the  United  States,  these  im- 
possible conditions  do  not  present  a  new 
challenge,  but  rather  a  rededication  to  solv- 
ing problems  they  have  been  successfully  bat^ 
tling  for  years.  It  is  these  Americans  that  the 
Lane  Bryant  Volunteer  Awards  have  sought 
out  and  honored  from  their  Inception  in  1948. 

In  reading  about  the  work  of  the  winners 
and  finalists,  an  important  common  denom- 
inator emerges — self  help  through  mutual 
involvement.  True,  each  provided  aid  and 
support  to  those  in  need.  But,  wherever  pos- 
sible, they  have  gone  a  step  further  .  .  .  they 
taught  others  how  to  begin  working  toward 
their  own  support  and  a  life  of  self-reliance 
and  dignity. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer 
Awards  Is  to  bring  this  work  to  the  public 
attention — not  to  "whitewash"  social  Ills, 
but  to  highlight  them  and  the  positive  ac- 
tion combatting  them.  Raphael  Malsin, 
founder  of  the  Volunteer  Awards,  said  of 
them:  "They  serve  as  a  kind  of  x-ray  Into 
the  inner  workings  of  our  society.  They  il- 
luminate the  trouble  spots,  they  hlghllgbt 
the  symptoms,  they  show  us  the  best  and  the 
worst.  They  are  a  kind  of  laboratory  where 
we  can  see  healing  ideas  being  tested.  They 
are  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  Individuals, 
the  best  kind  of  individuals." 

The  1969  Volunteer  Awards  are  a  tribute 
to  those  who  would  not — could  not — be 
thwarted  by  the  impossible. 

The  1969  Lane  Bryant  Awards  being 
made  here  in  Washington  today,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  are  honoring  as  the  top 
group  award  winner,  Scotland  Com- 
munity Development,  Inc.,  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md.  The  Scotland  commu- 
nity in  its  recent  history  exemplifies  the 
power  of  "individuals,  the  very  best  kind 
of  individuals  who  would  not — could 
not — be  thwarted  by  the  impossible." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  1969  group  award  as 
presented  in  today's  Lane  Bryant  Vol- 
unteer Awards: 

Ramshackle  bouses  on  rutted  dirt  roads, 
surrounded  by  junked  cars,  mountains  of 
rubbish  and  other  debris  of  poverty.  Shan- 
ties without  indoor  plumbing,  running 
water,  electricity,  modern  heat  or  trash  re- 
moval. Crumbling  homes.  Helpless  squalor. 
This  was  the  community  of  Scotland  in 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland. 

An  enclave  of  50  Negro  families  whose 
median  Income  of  $80  a  week  had  to  be 
stretched  to  cover  the  expenses  of  families 
of  six,  seven,  eight  or  more.  These  were  the 
residents  of  Scotland. 

A  fast-growing,  progressive  county,  where 
affluent  white  suburbanites  enjoy  lovely  park 
lands,  expensive  new  homes  and  one  of  the 
highest  median  incomes  in  the  nation.  This 
is  the  rest  of  Montgomery  County. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  resi- 
dents of  Scotland,  mainly  descendants  of 
slaves,  heeded  the  advice  of  their  ancestors 
and  held  onto  their  land  even  when  they 
had  nothing  else.  But,  In  1965,  the  roots  of 
their  rural  community  were  severely  strained 
by  land  speculators  who  sought  acreage  to 
house  Washington's  upper  middle  class.  The 
future  was  indeed  bleak  for  Scotland's  ciU- 
zens,  who  had  no  resources  for  relocation. 
The  Save  Our  Scotland  (SOS)  Committee 
was  set  up  by  county,  civic  and  church  lead- 
ers, as  well  as  some  sympathetic  Bethesda 
neighbors,  to  investigate  avenues  of  action 
for  the  area.  SOS  moved  the  county  to  repair 
the  town  well  and  extend  water  and  sewer 
services  to  the  local  church,  and  organized 
an  ambitious  clean-up  campaign.  As  the 
community  began  to  take  on  more  and  more 
responsibility  for  Itself,  the  Scotland  Com- 
mimlty  Development  Corporation  (SCDC) 
was  formed. 

The  basic  concept  behind  SCDC  was  that 
the  local  residents  pool  their  combined  land 
holdings,  sell  some  of  them,  and  build  new 
housing  on  the  remEdning  acreage.  Then 
began  the  tortuous  process  of  titlesearching. 
Volunteers  uncovered  extremely  complicated 
systems  of  ownership,  to  the  extent  where  one 
resident  was  found  to  own  1/108  of  bis 
quarter  acre  plot.  As  the  process  of  land 
buying  progressed,  model  communities  were 
designed,  with  the  main  requirements  drawn 
by  Scotland's  citizens  to  conform  with  their 
own  Ufe-styles.  An  example  is  the  inclusion 
of  front  porches  on  the  townhouses,  a  rarity 
today.  The  final  result  is  a  plan  which  in- 
cludes six  basic  types  of  townhouses,  ranging 
In  size  from  two  to  five  bedrooms. 
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with  the  aid  of  a  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  grant  of  $78,400,  the  100 
units  are  now  being  completed.  As  they  be- 
come ready,  families  will  take  possession,  and 
their  old  shacks  will  be  demolished,  thus 
avoiding  the  trauma  of  forced  relocation. 
Seventy-five  of  the  units  will  be  low  rental, 
the  others  wUI  be  for  sale  through  the  life 
insurance  industry's  billion  dollar  bousing 
fund. 

Residents  who  owned  land  in  Scotland 
have  traded  it  for  equity  in  housing.  Others, 
such  as  Melvln  Crawford,  president  of  the 
SCDC,  can  gain  equity  in  their  homes 
through  their  own  labor.  Mr.  Crawford,  a 
maintenance  man  with  a  wife  and  seven 
children,  spent  42  years  in  a  "dilapidated 
four  room  bouse  not  fit  to  live  in."  He  and 
his  family  have  chosen  their  new  three  bed- 
room home  in  the  development — with  avail- 
able room  for  expansion. 

Along  with  the  task  of  building  new  homes, 
the  SCDC  has  accomplished  many  other 
goals.  Anticipating  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  first  year  of  residence,  they  held  a  benefit 
which  raised  over  $8,000  to  hire  a  full-time 
social  worker.  They  have  instituted  such 
services  as  tutorials,  community  newslet- 
ters, emergency  legal  help  and  a  highly  suc- 
cessfiU  furniture  drive.  The  Scotland  Teen 
Health  and  Beauty  Workshop,  Instituted 
this  past  year,  offers  girls  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties dealing  with  fashion,  dieting,  cosmetics, 
creative  exercise  and  modeling.  A  "mod 
fashion  tour  of  Georgetown"  and  a  tea  with 
Informal  modeling  are  highlights  of  their 
activities  to  date. 

The  Scotland  Community  Development, 
Inc.  saw  a  problem,  studied  it,  and  went  into 
action.  Using  their  own  resources,  hundreds 
of  people  from  diverse  backgrounds  worked 
together  to  create  In  Scotland  a  climate  of 
opportiuiity  in  which  Individuals  can  be- 
come economically  and  socially  viable  citi- 
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Ing  the  Income  tax  surcharge  temporarily, 
the  Congress  has  been  heavily  engaged  In 
writing  a  tax  reform  bill  that  Is  of  major 
significance  to  the  American  public.  If  the 
bill  survives  In  something  Uke  Its  present 
form,  some  troublesome  inequities  under  ex- 
isting law  wlU  finally  be  corrected.  However, 
the  relative  tax  biu-den  borne  by  individuals 
and  corporations  will  also  be  changed,  with 
corporate  income  tax  llabiUtles  gradually 
going  up  about  5  billion  dollars  by  197S  and 
individual  income  taxes  coming  down  12  bil- 
lion dollars. 

This  projected  shift  in  the  tax  structure 
will  favor  consumption  at  the  expense  of 
capital  formation.  Such  a  development  will 
be  useful  in  the  short  run  by  helping  to 
cool  off  the  business  investment  boom  that  is 
still  under  way,  but  it  may  damage  prospects 
for  the  long-term  growth  of  our  economy. 
We  surely  cannot  afford  to  take  capital  for- 
mation or  economic  progress  for  granted.  If 
our  economy  is  to  grow  and  prosper  In  the 
future,  as  it  both  can  and  should,  business 
enterprise  may  well  need  the  stimulation  of 
an  improving  tax  climate. 

In  recent  times,  our  nation  has  moved 
rapidly  towards  the  welfare  state,  such  as 
various  European  countries  previously  de- 
veloped. Unlike  these  countries,  however,  we 
also  devote  an  enormous  part  of  our  resources 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  an  intricate  and  far- 
flung  defense  system.  Thus  far,  the  pro- 
digious productivity  of  American  industry 
has  made  It  possible  to  flnance  liberally  both 
our  defense  needs  and  the  social  services  of 
government.  But  in  order  to  continue  to 
support  the  growing  scale  of  our  public  con- 
sumption without  doing  injury  to  private 
consumption,  the  productivity  of  our  fac- 
tories, mines,  farms,  construction  enterprises, 
and  service  trades  may  have  to  improve  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  past.  This  will  not  be 
accomplished   without   substantial    and   in- 
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ARTHUR  P.  BURNS  SPEAKS  ON 
HOW  TO  END  INFLATION 


zens — all  within  the  familiar  and  comfort-  greasing  investment  in  new  and  better  tools 
able  surroundings  of  Montgomery  County,  ibf  production.  The  projected  shift  In  the 
This  is  the  Scotland  of  today  .  .  .  and  to-  ^structure  of  taxation  therefore  seems  un- 
desirable to  me,  and  I  trust  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation  will 
soon  point  the  way  to  a  better  balance  in  our 
tax  system. 

I  do  not  know  at  precisely  what  point 
the  burden  of  taxation  will  materially  serve 
to  check  our  nation's  economic  progress,  but 
I  also  do  not  think  it  wise  to  test  this 
issue  too  closely.  The  trend  of  governmental 
spending  and  taxes  In  the  past  forty  years 
h{is  been  sharply  and  Inexorably  upward. 
In  1929,  government  expenditures  at  the 
Federal,  state,  and  local  levels  amounted 
to  about  10  percent  of  the  dollar  value 
of  the  nation's  production.  This  fraction 
rose  to  about  20  percent  In  1940,  to  about 
30  percent  in  1960,  and  to  about  35  per- 
cent this  year.  The  broad  trend  of  taxa- 
tion has  been  very  similar.  With  over  a  third 
of  our  nation's  output  already  moving  into 
the  hands  of  the  tax  collector,  it  seems  hard- 
ly prudent  to  contemplate  any  further  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  taxation.  And  yet, 
unless  we  bring  government  expenditures 
under  better  control  than  we  yet  have,  the 
modest  over-all  reduction  of  tax  rates  that 
the  tax  reform  bill  projects  will  prove  abor- 
tive and  further  increases  in  the  level  of 
taxation   may  become  unavoidable. 

As  our  nation's  economy  has  grown  and 
as  our  political  democracy  has  widened,  the 
responsibilities  assumed  by  government  have 
kept  increasing.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  the  ris- 
ing curve  of  Federal  expenditures  first  crossed 
the  100  billion  doUar  mark.  It  now  ap|>earB 
likely  that  the  200  biUion  dollar  mark  will 
be  crossed  the  next  fiscal  year;  so  that  we 
will  be  adding  as  much  to  the  Federal  spend- 
ing rate  in  a  mere  nine  years  as  it  took 
nearly  two  centuries  to  achieve  previously. 
The  explosive  increase  of  Federal  spending 
during  this  decade  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  defense  establishment,  or  more  simply 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  fact  Is,  however, 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  I  talked  with  a  leading  pub- 
lisher in  New  York  City.  He  described 
himself  as  a  liberal  on  social  matters  and 
a  conservative  on  fiscal  responsibility. 

When  I  asked  his  advice  on  congres- 
sional policy,  he  said: 

This  Country  will  be  in  great  shape  if  they 
have  the  courage  in  Congress  to  follow  Arthur 
Burns'  policies. 

Burns  just  made  a  speech  in  New  York 
City  that  lays  it  on  the  line. 

I  recall  the  word  "courage,"  because 
Congress  is  called  on  to  vote  for  the  good 
of  the  country — and  not  on  a  political 
voter  appeal  basis.  Burns  stresses  the 
need  for  expenditure  reform  and  realistic 
fiscal  commitments  on  social  problems. 
Bums  also  made  the  suggestion  of  an 
over-all  ceiling  on  total  apprapriation 
spending  for  the  year. 

Here  is  a  full  text  of  the  speech  by 
Arthur  F.  Bums: 

The  Control  op  Government 

EXPENDrrtTRES 

This  year  the  Congress  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  tax  legislation.  Besides 
aiding  the  fight  against  Inflation  by  extend- 
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that  clvlUan  programs  are  the  preponderant 
cause  of  the  growth  of  the  Federal  budget. 
When  we  compare  the  budget  of  1964  with 
the  estimates  for  this  fiscal  year,  we  find  that 
total  Federal  spending  shows  a  rise  of  74  bil- 
lion dollars,  when  defense  outlays  are  larger 
by  only  23  bllUona.  If  we  go  back  to  1963. 
when  the  Korean  war  ended,  and  take  Into 
account  state  and  local  expenditures  as  well 
as  Federal,  we  und  that  defense  outlays 
have  been  responsible  for  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  vast  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
government   that   has   occurred  since   then. 

Thus,  the  basic  fiscal  fact  Is  that  spending 
for  social  programs  now  dominates  our  pub- 
lic budgets.  Although  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's direct  Involvement  In  problems  of 
social  welfare  is  a  recent  development,  it  is 
already  huge  and  is  growing  at  a  fast  rate. 
This  fiscal  year,  programs  for  education, 
manpower,  health.  Income  secxirity,  housing, 
community  development,  and  crime  preven- 
tion will  cost  over  80  billion  dollars — a  sum 
that  exceeds  all  the  spending  done  by  the 
Federal  government  In  the  peak  year  of  the 
Korean  war.  Federal  aid  to  the  poor  will  alone 
cost  27  billion  dollars  this  year.  In  contrast 
to  12  billion  in  1964.  Grants  in  aid  to  states 
and  localities  will  cost  about  25  billion  dol- 
lars. In  contrast  to  15  bUllon  In  1967,  10 
billion  In  1964,  and  5  bllUon  In  1958. 

Thla  upsurge  of  Federal  spending  Is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  economic  and  social  difRculties 
that  afflict  many  of  our  conununities — wit- 
ness the  slums,  ghettoes,  racial  strife,  poor 
public  schools,  teenage  unemplojrment,  drug 
addiction,  poor  health,  student  disorders, 
inadequate  transportation,  treUBc  congestion, 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  unsafe  streets 
and  parks.  The  Federal  government  has  tried 
to  solve  these  complex  problems  by  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on  projects  that  have 
often  been  hastily  devised.  Hundreds  of 
grant-in-aid  programs  dealing  with  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  other  local  needs 
were  established  in  quick  succession.  Several 
regional  commissions  were  established  to  seek 
better  balance  in  economic  development  and 
social  Improvement.  An  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  was  established  to  aid 
local  communities,  both  urban  and  rural, 
that  suffer  from  excessive  unemployment  or 
Inadequate  Incomes.  More  recently,  a  Model 
Cities  Program  was  established,  aspiring  to 
achieve  what  our  best  city  planners  can 
contrive.  By  proceeding  in  all  these  direc- 
tions, we  have  created  a  costly  governmental 
maze  that  Involves  much  duplication  and 
waste,  that  often  hampers  the  constructive 
efforts  of  local  officials,  and — perhaps  worst 
of  all — that  practically  defies  full  under- 
standing or  evaluation. 

Nowadays,  many  local  government  officials. 
Instead  of  grappling  with  the  most  lu-gent 
needs  of  their  commimltles,  devote  their 
finest  energy  to  maximizing  and  husbanding 
the  Federal  grants  that  happen  to  be  avail- 
able. With  over  600  categorical  programs 
of  Federal  aid  to  choose  from,  there  Is  plenty 
to  keep  them  busy.  Many  of  the  programs 
Involve  tedious  procedural  steps  extending 
over  a  number  of  months  before  a  cc«nmu- 
nlty  can  learn  whether  Federal  funds  are  to 
be  granted  for  Its  proposed  project.  Each 
program  la  equlpp>ed  with  Its  own  set  of 
administrative  requirements  involving  end- 
less forms  and  reports.  If  a  local  official  at- 
tempts to  draw  upon  several  funding  sources 
to  help  finance  a  neighborhood  project,  he 
may  be  confronted  with  a  mass  of  complex 
application  forms  weighing  several  p>ounds, 
with  Federal  processing  steps  that  may  take 
well  over  a  year  to  elicit  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
response,  and  with  stringent  requirements 
for  hundreds  of  detailed  reports.  Further, 
this  official  will  usually  have  to  work  with 
Federal  representatives  scattered  In  a  num- 
ber of  different  cities  In  order  to  arrange  the 
project. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  one  Federal  program  reqiilres  over  a 
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hundred  different  kinds  of  forms  and  reports; 
that  a  grant  Involving  $1,000  may  require 
over  30  major  Federal  agency  steps.  Including 
review  by  a  15-man  advisory  committee  and 
headquarters  approval;  that  a  department 
of  one  state  has  counted  120  different  re- 
ports that  It  Is  required  to  submit  to  a  par- 
ticular Federal  agency,  many  of  them  on  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  basis;  and  that  there 
are  numerous  Instances  In  which  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  make  Inde- 
pendent studies  of  the  same  community 
without  one  agency  knowing  what  the  other 
Is  doing  or  having  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  results  of  the  other  studies.  The  mere 
listing  of  all  Federal  requirements  Imposed 
on  states  and  communities  would  be  so 
voluminous  that  It  has  never  been  done. 

As  a  result  of  this  administrative  morass, 
various  Federal  programs  are  half  smothered 
in  paper.  Employees  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  required  to  devote  time  to  detailed 
paper  work  which  would  be  better  devoted 
to  rethinking  program  objectives  or  asses- 
sing the  extent  to  which  present  objectives 
are  being  met.  More  Important,  help  may 
not  reach  the  people  who  need  It  until 
months — sometimes  years — after  It  should, 
with  much  of  the  money  meanwhile  si- 
phoned off  by  the  bureaucracy.  To  give  only 
a  few  outstanding  examples,  neither  the 
achievements  of  the  compensatory  education 
program,  nor  of  the  urban  renewal  and  slum 
clearance  programs,  nor  of  the  public  as- 
sistance programs  have  come  very  close  to 
the  expectations  of  our  lawmakers. 

In  view  of  the  explosive  growth  of  Federal 
spending  and  the  Ineffectiveness  or  ineffi- 
ciency of  much  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  need  for  expenditure  reform  may  be 
even  greater  than  the  need  for  tax  reform. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  a  new  Administra- 
tion Is  that  It  can  move  with  energy  to 
change  the  direction  of  governmental  policy. 
President  Nixon  responded  to  this  oppor- 
tunity by  taking  major  steps  to  win  control 
over  Federal  spending.  Needless  to  say,  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  consumer  price  level  has 
been  the  most  troublesome  economic  prob- 
lem facing  the  nation  this  year.  In  view  of 
the  inflationary  pressures  In  ova  markets  for 
goods  and  services,  It  was  clearly  Important 
that  the  Federal  government  curb  its  spend- 
ing beyond  the  earnest  move  to  frugality 
that  the  previous  Administration  made  in  its 
closing  days.  In  all,  reductions  of  IVi  billion 
dollars  from  the  January  budget  were  there- 
fore ordered  by  the  President  for  this  fiscal 
year.  These  reductions  were  widely  dis- 
tributed among  government  agencies,  with 
4.1  billion  allocated  to  the  Etefense  Depart- 
ment and  3.4  billion  to  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  when  Congress  later 
passed  or  considered  legislation  that  fore- 
shadowed an  expenditure  total  well  above 
the  revised  budget  of  9192.9  billion  that  the 
President  bad  submitted,  he  firmly  an- 
nounced that  he  would  try  his  utmost  to 
see  to  It  that  Federal  finances  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  celling  that  he  had  im- 
posed. Later  In  the  year.  In  order  to  deal 
with  the  special  problem  of  runaway  con- 
struction costs,  the  President  ordered  a  cut- 
back of  75  percent  In  Federal  construction 
contracts. 

Administrative  steps  were  also  taken  by 
the  President  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  In 
government  spending.  In  March  a  carefully 
planned  effort  to  cut  red  tape  got  under  way. 
As  a  first  step,  the  several  agencies  most 
closely  concerned  with  human  resources  were 
directed  to  adopt  common  regional  bound- 
aries and  to  locate  their  regional  offices  in 
the  same  cities.  Further,  a  review  was  started 
of  the  several  hundred  Federal  assistance 
programs,  with  the  objective  of  simplifying 
procedure,  cutting  down  on  the  paper  work, 
and  shifting  responsibilities  to  the  field  so 
that  decisions  could  be  made  both  more  ex- 
peditiously and  by  officials  who  are  in  closer 
touch  with  the  local  problems. 
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The  Administration  has  also  sought  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  In  order  to  give  local  officials 
greater  flexibility  to  meet  their  priority  needs, 
the  President  has  requested  authority  to  con- 
solidate existing  grant-in-aid  categories,  sub- 
ject to  a  Congressional  veto  within  60  days. 
Moreover,  as  legislation  has  moved  through 
the  Congress,  the  Administration  has  been 
alert  to  the  opportunity  of  converting  narrow 
categorical  grants  Into  block  grants  for  broad 
functional  areas.  In  line  with  this  policy, 
proposals  for  grant  consolidation  were  ad- 
vanced In  connection  with  legislation  on  hos- 
pital construction,  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  education,  and  on  manpower 
training  services,  as  well  as  through  the  ap- 
propriation route. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  most  dramatic  step  that  the  President 
has  taken  to  reform  expenditure  policy  Is  his 
proposal  to  the  Congress  to  inaugurate  a  sys- 
tem of  revenue  sharing.  This  proposal  marks 
a  milestone  in  Federal-State  relations.  It 
seeks  to  decentralize  governmental  power.  It 
seeks  to  restore  the  balance  that  existed  in 
earlier  decades  between  the  state  capitals 
and  the  national  capital.  Or  to  be  more  pre- 
cise, while  it  seeks  to  extend  additional 
Federal  assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  insists  that  this  be  done  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  enable  local  officials  to  attend 
to  urgent  problems  within  their  own  juris- 
dictions as  they  deem  best,  without  being 
subjected  to  rigid  Federal  controls  or  require- 
ments. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Administra- 
tion's revenue  sharing  proposal  are  as  follows : 
First,  In  view  of  budgetary  constraints,  the 
revenue  sharing  fund  will  be  lltilted  In  fiscal 
1971  to  a  half  billion  dollars,  but  will  sub- 
sequently grow  fairly  rapidly  and  reach  5 
billion  dolars  by  the  mld-seventles.  Second, 
the  distribution  of  the  fund  among  the  states 
win  be  based  on  a  simple  formula  that  as- 
signs primary  weight  to  population,  but  also 
gives  some  weight  to  tax  effort.  Third,  the 
distribution  within  each  state  between  the 
state  government  and  the  localities  will  be 
likewise  based  on  a  formula,  so  that  each 
unit  of  government  within  a  state  will  be 
assured  a  share  that  is  proportionate  to  its 
own  tax  revenues.  Fourth,  no  restriction  will 
be  placed  on  the  use  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  government;  In  other 
words,  each  state,  county,  city,  or  town  will 
rely  on  its  own  judgment  and  use  the  money 
for  education,  health  services,  parks,  law 
enforcement,  or  some  other  way,  as  It  deems 
best. 

The  precise  details  of  this  revenue  sharing 
plan  grew  out  of  detailed  discussions  among 
members  of  the  Administration,  Congress- 
men, Governors,  Mayors,  and  county  offi- 
cials. In  the  course  of  these  discussions  the 
argument  was  sometimes  encountered  that 
revenue  sharing  may  lead  to  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility, since  local  officials  may  be  careless 
In  using  funds  that  they  did  not  have  to 
raise  from  their  own  constituents.  This  argu- 
ment cannot  be  dismissed.  It  might  in  fact 
be  decisive  if  the  practical  choice  were  be- 
tween levying  local  taxes  or  Federal  taxes. 
By  all  Indications,  however.  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  states  and  localities 
will  continue  to  g:row,  and  the  only  real  ques- 
tion Is  whether  Federal  grants  will  lead  to 
more  or  to  less  centralized  control.  In  taking 
a  definite  stand  for  decentralization,  the 
Administration  has  enunciated  a  policy 
whose  wisdom  Is  now  widely  recognized  by 
liberals  as  well  as  conservatives  within  our 
two  major  political  parties. 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  preparation  of 
the  Administration's  revenue  sharing  plan. 
It  has  already  won  the  general  approval  of 
the  Governors  Conference  and  also  of  the 
leading  national  organizations  of  mayors  and 
county  officials.  The  Administration's  own 
trh*T»wng  on  the  subject  la  not  rigid,  and  it 
will  entertain  any  reasonable  proposal  for 
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change  that  would  facilitate  Congressional 
approval.  In  particular,  the  Administration 
would  welcome  an  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
jected revenue  sharing  fund,  provided  cate- 
gorical grants  were  correspondingly  cur- 
tailed. If  that  happened,  revenue  sharing 
would  grow  more  rapidly  than  presently 
contemplated,  and  the  decentralization  of 
government — which  has  become  so  vital  to 
order  and  efficiency  In  the  public  economy — 
would  be  speeded. 

This  sketch  of  recent  progress  toward 
Federal  expenditure  reform  should  be  re- 
assuring to  responsible  citizens,  but  It  cer- 
tainly leaves  no  room  for  complacency.  Much 
of  the  needed  legislation  has  yet  to  be  passed. 
Many  of  the  administrative  Improvements 
are  still  In  an  early  stage  and  remain  to  be 
tested.  The  ceiling  of  $192.9  billion  on  this 
year's  expenditure  is  not  entirely  secure. 
True,  the  curve  of  Federal  spending  Is  now 
rising  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  In  re- 
cent years,  but  the  Improvement  would  be 
less  Impressive  if  the  various  government- 
sponsored  financial  agencies  were  all  In- 
cluded In  the  budget.  And,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  growth  of  population,  the  need 
to  Improve  our  social  and  physical  environ- 
ment, and  the  widening  concept  of  govern- 
mental responsibility  will  almost  Inevitably 
lead  to  large  additions  to  Federal  as  well  as 
state  and  local  expenditures  In  the  futiu'e. 
There. will  therefore  be  a  continuing  need 
to  control  governmental  spending,  first,  in 
order  to  avoid  strain  on  our  physical  re- 
sources of  labor  and  capital,  second.  In  order 
to  assure  the  continuance  of  a  vigorous  pri- 
vate sector,  and,  third,  in  order  to  maintain 
pressure  for  discriminating  judgment  on 
priorities  as  well  sb  for  economy  of  execution 
in  the  public  sector.  These  are  difficult  re- 
quirements and  they  will  not  be  met  with- 
out further  significant  expenditure  reform. 
One  major  step  toward  reform  was  taken 
last  year  and  again  this  year  by  Congres- 
slotnal  enactment  of  a  celling  on  expendl- 
tiires.  A  legislative  budget  Is  a  radical  de- 
parture In  budget-making,  and  Its  signifi- 
cance should  not  be  minimized  by  the  rub- 
bery texture  of  the  celling.  In  the  flirst  place, 
the  vigorous  discussion  surrounding  the 
legislative  celling  has  of  Itself  served  to 
dampen  enthusiasm  for  larger  spending.  In 
the  second  place,  the  rubbery  celling  of  to- 
day can  become  a  rigid  celling  tomorrow. 
If  the  Congress  moves  In  this  direction,  its 
fragmented  approach  to  appropriations, 
which  win  doubtless  continue,  need  no  long- 
er run  up  Federal  spending  as  it  has  com- 
monly done  in  the  past. 

To  be  sure,  the  Individual  appropriation 
acts  may  Imply  a  much  larger  expenditure 
total  than  had  previously  been  legislated. 
In  that  event,  the  Congress  would  in  effect 
say  to  the  President:  "You  are  the  manager 
of  our  national  finances.  We  fixed  a  ceiling 
on  expenditures  earlier  In  the  year,  after 
considering  your  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions and  making  our  own  best  judgment 
of  what  the  national  Interest  requires.  But 
there  are  several  hundred  of  us;  each  of 
us  Is  subject  to  heavy  pressure  for  appro- 
priations that  seem  vital  to  our  constituents, 
and  we  find  it  impossible  In  the  time  at  our 
disposal  to  trim  Individual  appropriations 
so  that  they  be  consistent  with  the  expendi- 
ture celling.  In  view  of  our  inability  to  agree 
on  priorities,  we  assign  this  responsibility 
to  you;  but  we  naturally  reserve  the  right  to 
challenge  yoxu-  actions  by  new  legislation." 
Such  a  mandate  by  the  Congress  would,  of 
course,  not  make  the  President's  job  any 
easier;  it  could  well  lead  at  times  to  imeco- 
nomlcal  cutbacks;  and  It  might  even  mean 
that  we  will  have  only  one-term  Presidents 
in  the  future.  However,  by  enabling  the 
members  of  Congress  to  ratlsfy  both  their 
conscience  and  their  constituents,  such  a 
mandate  would  probably  assure  that  total 
expenditure  is  kept  under  decent  control. 
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A  second  reform  of  vital  significance 
would  be  adoption  of  the  concept  of  zero-base 
budgeting.  Customarily,  the  officials  in 
charge  of  an  established  program  have  to 
justify  only  the  increase  which  they  seek 
above  last  year's  appropriation.  In  other 
words,  what  they  are  already  spending  is 
usually  accepted  as  necessary,  without  ex- 
amination. Substantial  savings  could  un- 
doubtedly be  realized  if  both  the  Budget 
Bureau  examiners  and  the  Congressional  ap- 
propriation committees  required  every 
agency  to  make  a  case  for  its  entire  appropria- 
tion request  each  year,  just  as  if  its  program 
or  programs  were  entirely  new.  Such  a  budg- 
eting procedure  may  be  difficult  to  achieve, 
partly  because  it  will  add  heavily  to  the  bur- 
dens of  budget-making,  and  partly  also  be- 
cause it  will  be  resisted  by  those  who  fear 
that  their  pet  programs  would  be  jeopardized 
by  a  sjrstem  that  subjects  every  Federal  ac- 
tivity to  annual  scrutiny  of  its  costs  and  re- 
sults. However,  this  reform  Is  so  clearly  nec- 
essary that  I  believe  we  will  eventually  come 
to  It.  I  regard  President  Nixon's  request  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  this  year  for  a  list  of  pro- 
grams Judged  to  be  obsolete  or  substantially 
overfunded  as  a  first  step  toward  zero-base 
budgeting. 

Several  other  reforms  that  I  can  only  men- 
tion also  deserve  serious  attention.  First, 
earmarking  of  funds  is  often  a  dubious  prac- 
tice and  should  be  carefully  reappraised  by 
the  Congress.  Second,  agency  heads  should  be 
subject  to  a  Presidential  requirement  that 
if  they  request  additional  funds — whether 
for  new  or  old  programs — after  the  budget 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  they 
must  as  a  rule  give  up  an  equal  amount  of 
money  from  their  ongoing  activities.  Third, 
new  programs  should  be  typically  undertaken 
on  a  pilot  basis  and  not  launched  on  a  na- 
tional scale  until  their  promise  has  been 
reasonably  tested.  Fourth,  the  law  requiring 
that  the  cost  of  new  programs  be  projected 
five  years  ahead  when  they  are  first  presented 
to  the  Congress  should  be  strictly  enforced. 
In  addition,  comprehensive  five-year  budget- 
ary projections  should  be  constantly  main- 
tained by  the  Budget  Bureau  for  the  Presi- 
dent's guidance.  Fifth,  I  think  that  It  would 
be  useful  to  rotate  the  personnel  of  the 
Budget  Bvu-eau  among  Its  major  divisions, 
so  that  the  key  examiners  can  periodically 
shed  their  preconceptions  or  frustrations 
and  approach  with  a  fresh  eye  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  agencies  that  are  newly 
assigned  to  their  scrutiny. 

In  addition  to  institutional  reforms  such 
as  these,  effective  control  of  public  expendi- 
tures will  require  larger  reliance  on  vol- 
unteer efforts  for  dealing  with  our  great 
social  ills.  It  will  also  require  thorough,  real- 
istic, and  penetrating  study  of  the  promises, 
costs,  and  achievements  of  Individual  gov- 
ernmental programs.  Although  Federal  agen- 
cies, particularly  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
need  to  augment  their  evaluative  work,  some 
doubt  will  always  surround  research  that 
Is  carried  out  by  agencies  which  originally 
advocated  or  subsequently  supervised  the 
programs  under  study.  There  Is  a  great  need, 
therefore,  for  expenditure  studies  by  orga- 
nizations that  are  Independent  of  govern- 
ment and  have  no  direct  stake  in  any  of 
the  programs.  In  view  of  its  preeminence  In 
fiscal  research  and  public  education,  the  Tax 
Foundation  is  especially  well  equipped  to  or- 
ganize teams  of  economists,  accountants,  po- 
litical scientists,  and  management  experts  for 
the  concrete  study  and  evaluation  of  some  of 
the  major  branches  of  Federal  expenditure. 

I  hope  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation will  be  able  to  find  a  way  of  making 
this  additional  contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment. If  you  undertake  to  do  so,  I  assure 
you  that  the  evaluation  teams  you  send  to 
Washington  will  receive  a  very  warm  wel- 
come. 
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TRUCKERS  WAX  ELOQUENTLY 
OVER  DEATH  OP  TRUCK  BELL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent publication  of  the  Private  Truck 
Council  of  America,  Inc.,  has  come  to 
my  attention,  and  causes  me  to  have  a 
mixed  reaction  to  its  contents. 

The  text  of  the  trucker  publication  to 
which  I  refer  follows: 
Requiem:  Truck  Sizx  and  Weicbt  Bnx 

Dealt  a  Death  Blow 
Taps  are  being  played  In  Washington  today 
over  the  barely  warm  body  of  the  legislation 
known  as  HJt.  11870.  It,  you  will  recall, 
would  have  authorized  the  States  to  legislate 
trucks  from  96"  to  102"  in  width,  provide 
a  formula  for  establishing  more  sensible 
weight  restrictions  and  allow  a  manageable 
increase  In  lengths.  To  repeat.  It  would  have 
authorized  the  States  to  do  such  things.  It 
would  have  authorized  no  changes  in  and  of 
Itself. 

Our  mournful  announcement  emanates 
from  the  fact  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  met  this  week  and  reported  out  Hit. 
11870  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
without  recommendations.  Such  a  lack  of 
recommendation  doesn't  always  have  this 
chilling  effect,  but  In  thla  Instance,  the 
"without  recommendation"  amounted  to  a 
virtual  kiss  of  death. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  revealed  that  the 
DOT  had  told  the  leading  congressional 
enemy  of  H.R.  11870,  Fred  Schwengel 
(R-Iowa) ,  that  all  of  the  amendments  to  the 
bill  suggested  by  the  DOT  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  the  DOT  would  be  opposed  to  It. 
Such  a  position  was  tantamount  to  the  ham- 
mering of  several  solid  nails  in  the  well  con- 
structed coffin. 

There's  a  moral  behind  all  this,  if  the 
American  people  will  just  take  heed.  The 
AAA,  Congressman  Schwengel,  the  railroads, 
all  too  many  of  the  subjective  reporting  type 
journalists  whose  prejudice,  bias  and  arro- 
gance is  worn  on  his  sleeve,  and  whose  super- 
cilious Intellectualism  appears  to  be  vapor- 
ously  draped  from  his  body  like  the  tinkling 
bells  and  colorful  cloths  of  a  typical  1 7th 
century  court  fool,  and  various  other  tem- 
porary or  permanent  miscreants,  have  once 
again  trotted  out  the  wondrous  phrase 
"highway  safety,"  dusted  it  off,  polished  It 
up  a  bit  and  thrown  It  at  Congress  and  the 
public.  Both  seemed  to  have  unquestionably 
swallowed  it,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

First,  it  is  enlightening  and  reassuring 
to  learn  that  the  truckers  themselves, 
now  openly  accept  the  fact  that  the  "big 
truck  bill"  is  dead.  Second,  the  belittling 
attitude  taken  in  the  publication  toward 
highway  safety  greatly  disturbs  me.  In- 
deed it  is  reason  for  disgust.  The  publica- 
tion, in  an  attempt  to  belittle  and  ridicule 
opponents  of  the  legislation,  refers  to 
them  as  "miscreants."  Webster's  dic- 
tionary defines  a  miscreant,  among  other 
things,  as  being  "destitute  of  conscience; 
unscrupulous;  villainous."  Thus,  I  take 
the  comment  of  the  truckers  as  a  direct 
personal  affront,  and  highly  resent  it.  I 
am  certain  that  the  several  himdred 
editors  and  reporters  who  editorialized 
and  wrote  stories  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
likewise  consider  it  an  affront  to  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "supercilious  Intellectuals" 
and  "court  fools." 
In  addition,  I  am  certain  that  the  use 
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of  this  terminology  is  very  much  re- 
sented by  the  many  capable,  reputable 
and  competent  witnesses  who  testified 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.  They  included 
such  respected  people  as:  Mr.  George 
Kachlein  and  Charles  Brady  of  the  AAA ; 
Mrs.  Walter  Vamey  Ma  gee.  president  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Mr.  Richard  Boccabella  and 
Warren  G.  Davison  of  the  National 
Association  of  County  Engineers:  Mr. 
Joseph  Coupal.  Iowa's  director  of  high- 
ways: Prof.  John  O'Mara  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa's  College  of  Engineering; 
Douglas  Pugate.  first  vice  president  of 
AASHO;  and  Congressmen  John  Kyl 
and  Richard  McCarthy. 

Tlie  overwhelming  majority  of  the  op- 
position to  the  big  truck  bill  was  gen- 
erated by  those  citizens  of  tliis  coimtry 
who  do  have  a  sincere  and  justifiable 
reservation  about  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  on  highwav*  safety. 
Granted,  there  are  varying  deP-ees  of 
understanding  of  the  safety  problem. 
Some  have  studied  the  problem  in  depth 
and  are  firmly  convinced  there  are  safety 
problems  which  should  not  lightly  be 
brushed  aside  as  supercilious.  It  is  true 
that  some  oppose  the  legislation  on 
groimds  which  are  more  emotional  in 
nature,  but  none  the  less  sincere.  It  is 
typical  of  the  high-handed  arrogance  of 
the  truck  lobby  to  lightly  disregard  the 
desires  and  feelings  of  a  clear  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  just  as 
they  have  continually  done  in  their  past 
efforts  to  steamroller  this  legislation 
through  the  Congress. 

If  safety  is  in  fact  no  real  problem 
with  the  proposed  increases  in  size  and 
weight,  then  I  challenge  the  Trucking 
Industry  to  join  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Presidential  Study 
Commission  which  I  have  introduced. 
The  Commission  proposed  by  my  bill, 
H.R.  15051,  would  constitute  a  study 
group  representative  of  all  groups 
affected  by  the  proposed  increases  in  size 
and  weight.  If,  as  the  truckers  indicate, 
there  is  no  safety  problem,  my  proposed 
Commission  should  be  able  to  report 
that  fact  to  the  Congress  in  short  order. 
In  which  event,  the  big  truck  bill  would 
imdoubtedly  sail  through  the  Congress. 
However,  the  truckers  will  probably  dis- 
regard this  suggestion  as  mere  "super- 
cilious intellectualism." 


MAYOR-ELECT  OP  ATLANTA  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  THE  MURPHY  AMENDMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
mayor-elect  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Sam  Mas- 
icll.  testified  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty.  He  voiced  his  opposition  to  the 
Murphy  amendment  which  would  give 
Governors  a  veto  power  over  the  legal 
^e  vices  program. 

Mr.  Massell  stated  in  his  testimony: 

The  legal  services  program  Is  distinguished 
[  rom  many  other  "poverty  programs"  In  that 
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It  Is  designed  not  merely  as  a  bandald  on  the 
carbuncle  of  poverty  but  as  a  sharp  surgical 
knife  of  Judicial  and  legislative  reform,  aimed 
at  the  laws  and  regulations  that  are  the  very 
heart  of  the  discrimination  that  so  effectively 
keeps  poor  people  "in  their  place." 

The  legal  services  program  demon- 
strates to  the  poor  what  a  lawyer  can  be. 
A  lawyer — to  a  poor  man — is  a  person 
who  keeps  rich  people  out  of  jail.  It  is 
precisely  because  lawyers  and  legal  serv- 
ices have  never  been  possible  for  the 
poor — that  poor  people  believe  laws  are 
written  for  the  rich.  The  impact  of  this 
law  has  been  significant  in  showing  poor 
people  that  they,  too,  have  legal  rights. 
With  lawyers  to  represent  them,  they 
have  seen  equal  justice  under  the  law 
become  more  than  a  convenient  cliche. 
By  providing  disadvantaged  Americans 
with  an  experience  within  the  established 
system,  the  legal  services  program  en- 
hances the  chance  that  these  people  may 
someday  become  a  part  of  the  system. 
It  makes  a  difference — not  only  in  the 
lives  of  the  poor — but  in  the  outlooks 
of  the  poor. 

Support  of  the  legal  aid  prograun  in 
Atlanta  comes  from  such  local  groups 
as  the  NAACP,  the  clergy,  the  Urban 
League,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mayor- 
elect  Massell.  Implementation  of  the 
Murphy  amendment  will  put  a  halt  to 
the  legal  services  activity  by  virtue  of  a 
Governor's  veto.  The  poor  in  America  will 
lose  their  right  to  justice  and  not  be 
served  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mayor-elect 
Massell's  testimony  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Statement  of  Sam  Massell,  Mayor-Elect 
OF  Atlanta 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  Sam  Massell,  mayor-elect  of  the 
City  of  Atlanta.  I  am  appearing  here  today 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities,  to  register 
our  opposition  to  the  Murphy  Amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  At 
present,  I  am  serving  as  vice-mayor  of  At- 
lanta, and  as  secretary  to  the  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors. 

If  enacted,  the  Murphy  Amendment  would 
give  state  governors  an  absolute  veto  over 
all  or  part  of  any  legal  services  program.  The 
Amendment  would  thus  splinter  the  final 
authority  over  legal  services  Into  50  separate 
parts,  removing  legal  services  from  the  pro- 
tected niche  it  has  enjoyed  as  a  part  of 
OEO's  national  program,  under  the  national 
guidance  of  OEO's  Director.  The  Murphy 
Amendment  might  very  possibly  annihilate 
legal  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legal  services  program 
as  it  has  existed  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  in  many  ways  the  finest  Jewel  in 
the  crown  of  the  poverty  program.  It  has 
brought  together  a  coalition  of  groups  and 
funding  sources  that  have  never  been  Joined 
together  before.  Under  its  roof  lawyers  and 
other  heretofore  solid  buttresses  of  the 
establishment  have  been  willing  to  combine 
their  education,  energy  and  talent  with  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment— (and  in  many  cities,  including  At- 
lanta, with  the  financial  resources  of  the 
local  community) — to  work  with  poor  peo- 
ple for  the  collective  benefit  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  Through  legal  services  even  the 
chamber  of  commerce  has  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  poor  people,  and  in  Atlanta  has  paid 
for  these  dramatic  and  effective  posters — 
posters  that  have  appeared  throughout  the 
city  in  busses,  churches  and  schools. 
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Surprisingly  enough,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  distinguished  from  many  other 
"poverty  programs"  in  that  it  is  designed  not 
merely  as  a  bandald  on  the  carbuncle  ol 
poverty  but  as  a  sharp  surgical  knife  of 
judicial  and  legislative  reform,  aimed  at  the 
laws  and  regulations  that  are  the  very  heart 
of  the  discrimination  that  so  effectively  keeps 
poor  people,  "in  their  place."  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  really  does  something. 

Our  Legal  Aid  Society  has  earned  accept- 
ance by  its  clients — which  is  no  small  task 
for  an  agency  with  establishment  ties.  In 
many  respects  it  serveb  as  an  ombudsman — 
an  office*  governmentally  empowered  as  a 
citizens'  advocate — an  office  that  will  lose 
much  of  its  power  and  prestige  if  Its  inde- 
pendence is  deflated  by  superimposing  politi- 
cal considerations.  The  authority  over  the 
program  at  the  federal  level — the  purse 
string — is  understood,  and  is  not  likely  to 
cause  any  dilution  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram. 

I  think  I  can  speak  with  some  authority 
when  I  identify  agencies  that  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  citizenry,  and  I  am  here  to 
tell  you  that  the  poor  people  have  found  a 
friend  in  the  Legal  Services  Program.  And 
I  am  Just  as  certain  that  any  effort  to  shift 
the  management  of  affairs  to  the  Governor's 
Office  will  surely  be  read  as  code  language  for 
the  end  of  a  meaningful  relationship  between 
the  poor  and  their  lawyers. 

We  in  Atlanta  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  operations  of  a  fine 
Legal  Services  Program.  The  Atlanta  Legal 
Aid  Society,  an  OEO  program  with  five  offices 
and  approximately  30  full  time  lawyers,  has 
produced  a  number  of  (significant  changes 
in  my  City — changes  which  in  my  opinion 
were  long  overdue  and  were  accomplished 
by  the  force  of  reason  instead  of  the  force 
of  violence. 

A  good  example  of  the  work  of  legal  serv- 
ices Is  Atlanta  Legal  Aid's  representation  of 
a  public  housing  tenant  group  known  as 
TUFF  (Tenants  United  for  Fairness),  a 
group  that  came  Into  being  because  of  tenant 
dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  pub- 
lic housing  in  Atlanta.  (You  may  better  un- 
derstand the  seriousness  of  that  dissatisfac- 
tion If  I  mention  that  one  of  the  few  social 
disturbances  we  have  ever  experienced  oc- 
curred in  1967  when  Mr.  Stokely  Carmichael 
spoke  at  one  of  our  public  housing  projects.) 

The  tenants  were  upset  and  in  my  opinion 
rightfully  upset  because  all  of  the  decisions 
affecting  their  tenancy  were  being  made 
without  regard  to  their  wishes. 

Tenants,  for  example,  were  evicted  with- 
out being  afforded  any  opportunity  for  a 
hearing.  They  were  subjected  to  arbitrary 
rules  including  a  rule  in  one  project  against 
feeding  pigeons  and  a  rule  in  another  agaln&t 
keeping  lawn  furniture  outside.  They  were 
humiliated  in  some  projects  by  having  their 
electricity  turned  off  if  their  rent  was  over- 
due. 

And  they  were  constantly  subjected  to  a 
variety  of  arbitrary  charges  and  assessments 
over  which  they  had  no  control. 

In  one  project — Indeed  at  the  very  project 
where  Stokey  Carmichael  spoke — every  new 
tenant  was  obligated  to  purchase  a  "grass 
cutting  set"  for  $3.95  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  hand  clippers  and  a  small  wooden-handle 
scythe.  Even  the  elderly  residents  of  the 
project  were  assessed  and  charged  and  were 
obliged  to  keep  their  grass  trimmed — or  to 
pay  an  additional  charge  for  failing  to  obey 
the  project  rules. 

The  tenants  were  also  angry  because  the 
authority  Included  the  earnings  of  minor 
children  In  the  computation  of  the  family's 
income,  thus  forcing  a  family  to  evict  a 
working  child  or  confiscate  his  earnings. 

These  grievances,  along  with  many  others, 
were  sufficiently  distressing  to  motivate  ap- 
proximately 800  tenants  to  come  to  a  pro- 
test meeting  on  a  cold  winter  night  last 
March.  Obviously  the  situation  was  highly 
unsatisfactory — and    potentially    dangerous 
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Fortunately  for  Atlanta,  the  tenants  turned 
to  the  lawyers  of  the  Atlanta  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety Instead  of  the  streets. 

By  the  month  of  August,  after  six  months 
of  negotiation  and  discussions — and  law 
suits — the  attitudes  and  policies  of  the 
Atlanta  Housing  Authority  had  changed  so 
drastically  that  the  tenants  were  able  to 
claim  a  complete  victory  In  their  battle  with 
the  authority.  The  authority  agreed  to  the 
following  policy  changes:  (1)  The  creation 
of  a  tenants'  grievance  panel  with  complete 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  questions  arising 
between  tenants  and  management  includ- 
ing project  rules  and  charges,  (2)  to  forego 
all  Income  from  minor  children,  (3)  the 
creation  of  a  housing  authority  advisory 
board  designed  to  advise  the  authority  of  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  tenants.  This  Board, 
with  membership  drawn  from  the  tenants' 
association,  community  groups — and  legal 
aid — now  meets  once  a  month  and  has  proven 
an  articulate  and  effective  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  tenants  and  the 
authority. 

The  Atlanta  Housing  Authority  is  now  In 
many  ways  a  model  of  responsiveness  to 
tenant  needs.  The  change  that  has  occiurred 
over  the  past  year  is  one  that  we  In  Atlanta 
find  thrilling,  for  an  estabUshed  and  con- 
servative Institution  has  now  been  made 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  Its  low  Income 
clients,  and  the  potentially  dangerous  situ- 
ation has  been  defused — largely  by  an  OEO 
Legal  Services  Program.  This  change  has 
been  accomplished  throughout  the  tradi- 
tional American  procedures  of  negotiation, 
advocacy  and  legal  action. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  another  road 
that  was  being  traveled  during  the  same  pe- 
riod in  response  to  the  grievances  of  the  pub- 
lic housing  tenants.  At  their  request,  our 
Board  of  Aldermen  recommended  to  our  local 
delegation  In  the  Georgia  General  Assembly 
the  addition  of  a  tenant  representative  on 
the  Atlanta  Housing  Authority  Board  and 
the  reduction  of  the  term  of  office  of  au- 
thority board  members  from  10  to  4  years. 
These  amendments  to  Atlanta's  Charter  were 
subsequently  recommended  by  the  local  dele- 
gation and  adopted  into  law  by  the  Georgia 
House  and  Senate — only  to  be  vetoed  by  the 
Governor.  Need  I  say  more.  Need  I  say  more. 

Legal  aid's  representation  of  TUPF  is  mere- 
ly one  example  of  the  important  work  that 
legal  services  programs  do  on  the  local  level; 
work  that  Involves  discovering  the  prob- 
lems of  poor  people,  bringing  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  and  vigorously 
advocating  changes  In  the  system.  In  Atlanta, 
as  In  other  cities,  legal  services  programs 
represent  many  groups  like  TUFF  and  have 
produced  major  changes  in  the  operations  of 
public  and  private  organizations  who  deal 
with  the  poor. 

We  in  the  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
League  of  Cities  are  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  legal  services  because  of  the  sig- 
nificant and  beneficial  Impact  legal  services 
has  had  on  our  cities,  and  the  reduction  of 
future  value  which  could  result  from  the 
pending  legislation.  Legal  services  programs 
are  our  programs — for  they  are  local  pro- 
grams created  and  designed  by  local  people 
to  deal  with  local  problems.  In  Atlanta  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  receives  federal  funds,  but 
is  governed  by  a  local  Board  of  Directors  and 
is  sponsored  by  the  Atlanta  Bar  Association 
NOT  a  State  Bar  or  the  ABA. 

A  sizeable  percentage  of  Legal  Aid's  income 
is  derived  from  our  local  united  appeal  cam- 
paign, NOT  from  any  State  campaign,  and 
its  work  is  supported  by  volunteers  from  the 
Atlanta  Junior  League  and  by  the  Atlanta 
Bar  Association.  It  is  also  supported  by  such 
local  organizations  as  the  Atlanta  NAACP, 
the  Atlanta  Concerned  Clergy,  and  the  At- 
lanta branch  of  the  Urban  League. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  inappropriate  for  any 
Governor  to  be  able  to  veto — in  whole  or  In 
part — a  program  that  is  such  an  entirely  local 
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entity.  And  it  is  even  more  Inapproimate  for 
legal  services  lawyers  In  Atlan^  to  be  re- 
quired to  worry  about  whether  any  speclflo 
suit  they  choose  to  bring  might  offend  the 
Interest  of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

It  would  be  foolish  of  me  to  state  that  the 
work  of  the  Atlanta  Legal  Aid  Society  would 
definitely  be  brought  to  an  end  In  the  event 
the  amendment  becomes  law.  But  the  Mur- 
phy Amendment  would  clearly  endanger  the 
Atlanta  Legal  Aid  Society  and  would  require 
every  attorney  In  that  organization  to  pause 
before  advising  a  client,  and  to  think  twice 
and  then  to  think  again  before  filing  a  law 
suit  against  the  State  agency,  a  powerful 
political  figure,  or  a  person  or  organization 
known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Governor. 

I  hasten  to  explain,  however,  that  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  no  legal  services  pro- 
gram In  Georgia  has  ever  had  a  disagree- 
ment with  our  Governor.  If  a  legal  services 
program  is  doing  its  Job,  however,  that  Is, 
if  it  is  actively  defending  the  interest  of 
the  poor  and  vigorously  fighting  against  the 
landlords,  merchants  and  government  agen- 
cies with  whom  poor  people  have  to  deal,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  the  program  will  at 
some  time  conflict  with  the  Governor's  views. 
I  know  of  one  case  in  Georgia  that  might 
cause  such  a  conflict;  The  Atlanta  Legal  Aid 
Society  has  brought  a  suit  to  force  the  state 
to  increase  the  welfare  grant  given  to  AFDC 
mothers,  and  if  legal  aid  should  prevail  in 
its  suit  the  state  welfare  budget  will  be 
greatly  increased.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
my  governor  or  your  governor  going  through 
such  a  situation  might  be  tempted  to  con- 
sider retaliation  against  the  legal  services 
program  that  had  caused  the  administra- 
tion such  expense. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  legal  services 
program  Is  that  It  has  been  able  to  represent 
its  clients  without  deferring  to  such  political 
considerations.  When  Atlanta  legal  aid  be- 
gan its  representation  of  TUFF  it  was  not 
obliged  to  pull  Its  punches  because  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  or  the  Housing  Au- 
thority Included  distinguished,  powerful  and 
conservative  members  of  "the  establish- 
ment." When  It  brought  its  suit  against  the 
State  Welfare  Department,  it  did  not  first 
pause  and  wonder  whether  such  a  suit  might 
endanger  Its  support  In  the  capitol  building. 
It  brought  these  lawsuits  because  its  client's 
interest  demanded  the  suit,  and  because  It 
adhered  to  the  position  that  the  fate  of  poor 
people  can  and  should  be  changed  in  the 
courtrooms  of  our  country. 

Legal  services  programs  throughout  the 
country  are  in  a  situation  similar  to  that 
of  the  Atlanta  Legal  Aid  Society.  Their  abil- 
ity to  fight  fearlessly  on  behalf  of  their 
clients — indeed,  their  very  ability  to 
attract  the  kind  of  committed  and  excited 
young  lawyers  who  are  working  for 
legal  aid  in  Atlanta — depends  on  their  con- 
tinued freedom  from  political  pressures.  The 
Murphy  amendment  Jeopardizes  that  free- 
dom. 

Legal  services  has  demonstrated  a  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  poor  people  and  an  ability 
to  do  something  about  them.  It  correctly 
understands  that  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  poor  people  is  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple Into  our  system  and  make  them  a  part 
of  it — not  to  Isolate  and  segregate  them 
from  the  system  that  supports  and  assists 
the  rest  of  us. 

By  seeking  to  expand  our  present  social 
and  legal  system  to  incorporate  the  demands 
of  the  poor,  legal  services  has  taken  a  long 
step  towards  the  total  American  dream  of 
equal  Justice  for  all.  On  behalf  of  America's 
mayors,  on  behalf  of  the  cities,  and  on  be- 
half of  our  too-long  forgotten  poor  people, 
I  urge  you  to  reject  and  repudiate  the  Mur- 
phy amendment. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  appeaf  before  you  today. 


"PLEBISCITARY  DEMOCRACY"— 
WHAT? 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF   LOmSLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4.  1969 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Bruce 
R.  Hoefer,  a  constituent  of  mine,  has 
called  to  my  attention  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  November  17  Issue  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "  'Plebiscitary 
Democracy' — What?"  concerns  Itself  with 
the  recent  antiwar  demonstrations  which 
were  held  here  in  Washington. 

The  situation  as  discussed  by  the 
Times  Picayune  shows  knowledge,  objec- 
tivity, and  insight.  I  only  wish  that  more 
newspapers  would  have  had  similar  edi- 
torials following  the  so-called  peace 
march. 

Tliere  are  those  who  will  be  suspect, 
I  am  sure,  because  the  Times-Picayune 
is  published  in  the  South.  But  this  paper 
has  been  in  New  Orleans  for  more  than 
100  years,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  there 
more  than  100  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Hoefer  suggested  that  it  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  so  all  Members  of 
Congress  could  read  it  and  think  about 
its  content.  I  heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Hoefer  and  am  inserting  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

"PLEBlSCrTARY  DeMOCRACT" WHAT? 

Some  folks  have  a  knack  for  biding  the 
truth  with  Jargon  and  catch  phrases — of  im- 
puting to  things  a  character  they  don't  have. 
Some  columnists  have  been  talking  about 
"plebiscitary  democracy"  and  they  infer  that 
demonstrations  by  vocal  minorities,  such  as 
last  week's  New  Mobilization,  constitute 
something  of  a  plebiscite. 

If  the  coined  phrase  means  anything,  it 
would  have  to  be  that  the  will  of  the  people — 
all  who  let  themselves  be  counted — has  been 
expressed  in  a  referendum  of  sorts,  and  that 
a  democratic  government  has  received  its 
mandate  from  the  majority. 

But  there  is  a  strange  element  of  Intel- 
lectual Intolerance  in  certain  liberal  circles, 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  the  clear 
knowledge  of  truth  and  right  and  wisdom. 
They  look  down  their  noses  at  those  not 
blessed  with  this  irmer  light — moreeo  if  the 
"unitlated"  happen  to  be  in  the  majority. 
Such  people  preach  democracy  only  when 
and  if  the  majority  can  be  won  over  to  their 
point  of  view.  Then  only  is  democracy  sacred. 

We  do  not  impugn  the  motives  or  sincerity 
of  all  an ti- Vietnam  adherents.  But  we  believe 
there  are  some  whose  bile  is  eating  away  at 
their  Innards  to  such  a  degree  that  In  their 
secret  hearts  they  pine  for  the  United  States 
to  be  humiliated  and  for  the  non-Red  popu- 
lation of  Vietnam  to  be  drenched  in  a  Com- 
munist blood  bath  after  American  disen- 
gagement. 

What  might  the  reaction  of  some  after 
such  a  catastrophe  be?  It  served  the  South 
Vietnamese  right  for  being  "corrupt,"  or 
being  "puppets  of  U.S.  imperialism"  ...  or 
any  number  of  other  rationalizations  which 
would  prompt  one  to  be  outraged  at  the  re- 
ported liquidation  of  a  Communist  double 
agent  while  feeling  no  anguish  for  the  civil- 
ians of  Hue  whom  the  Reds  callously  slaugh- 
tered and  buried  (some  while  still  alive)  in 
mass  graves. 

But  does  the  massing  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  protesters — which  Is  l-800th  of 
Americans — ^really  represent  plebiscitary  de- 
mocracy? Or  must  it  be  viewed  in  relation- 
ship to  a  less  vocal  majority  who  concur  with 
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President  Nixon's  position  lor  endint;  the  war 
and  who  do  not  organize  a  "spectacular"? 
And  would  a  quarter  million  crowding  the 
Washington  Monument  In  support  of  cur- 
rent   U.S.  policy  be  any  more  a  plebiscite? 

A  genuine  barometer  of  plebiscitary  de- 
mocracy on  the  Vietnam  issue,  we  believe, 
was  the  overwhelming  bipartisan  support  for 
»  report  which  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Issued  on  a  resolution  cospon- 
sored  by  307  of  the  432  House  members  back- 
ing the  President's  effort's  for  peace. 

For  the  offices  of  congressmen,  who  by 
and  large  reflect  the  convictions  of  their  con- 
stituents, are  the  best  places  to  go  to  put 
your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  America.  That 
pulse  Is  beating  strong  and  fast  for  an  hon- 
orable peace  In  Vietnam — against  a  sellout 
to  the  Reds. 

Columnist  Thomas  B.  Ross's  report  from 
the  Paris  "peace  talks,"  on  this  page,  gives 
testimony  on  the  Importance  of  unity  among 
the  "silent  majority"  of  Americans,  so  that 
Hanoi's  illusions,  fostered  here  by  a  small 
vociferous  minority  of  chronic  dissenters, 
may  turn  to  dislUuslomnent  and  to  reason. 


GRUBSTAKE,  INC.— PITTSBURGH 
YOUTH  REHABILITATION  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  drug  abuse,  par- 
ticularly among  the  young,  is  one  of  our 
major  national  problems. 

In  our  larger  cities,  it  is  calculated  that 
addicts  must  raise  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $500,000  per  day  to  support  their 
habit,  resulting  in  their  turning  to  such 
crimes  as  robbery,  shoplifting,  burglary, 
forgery,  and  prostitution. 

Beside  the  financial  cost,  the  real  cost 
of  abuse  of  drugs  and  narcotics  to  the 
users  in  alarming,  as  they  live  in  half- 
alive,  half-free  states,  without  hope  or 
meaning  to  their  lives. 

In  Pittsburgh  a  unique  program  has 
been  established  by  an  Episcopal  priest 
named  Father  Dom  Orsini,  to  aid  and  re- 
habilitate these  young  offenders,  and 
give  them  a  "grubstake"  on  life.  While 
they  need  more  money  at  the  moment  to 
continue  their  fine  work,  some  read  prog- 
ress has  been  made  to  date,  largely  due 
to  the  commitment,  philosophy,  and  ef- 
forts of  Father  Orsini  himself. 

An  article  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  by  Father  Orsini  himself  of 
November  16  are  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  for  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  for  all  who  are 
concerned  with  finding  meaningful  solu- 
tions to  the  drug  dilemma.  The  articles 
follow : 
I  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Nov.  16,  1969 1 

Grctbstake  Needs  One  To  Aid  Youth 
(By  Roger  Stuart) 

When  Father  Dom  Orsini,  an  Episcopal 
priest,  first  began  to  help  pospectlng  young 
criminals  search  for  a  richer  life  he  did  so 
with  "a  dream  and  a  degree  of  hope." 

Now,  five  years  later,  be  stlU  nurses  his 
dream  of  giving  faltering  youth  a  lift  into 
the  mainstream  of  life  with  a  lot  of  hope 
und  "a  lot  less  Ignorance"  of  Just  bow  tough 
that  Job  really  Is. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We've  made  mistakes,"  he  concedes. 
Especially  at  the  outset  In  dealing  with 
youths  hooked  on  drugs  and  largely  because 
he  lacked  knowledge  about  the  problem. 

"But  you  learn  fast,"  says  Father  Orsini. 
"We  no  longer  take  heroin  addicts.  We  failed 
with  every  one  of  the  11  sent  to  us." 

There  have  been  other  failures,  too.  which 
have  become  discouraglngly  obvious  when 
young  men  he  thought  he  had  helped  got 
"busted"  all  over  again  by  police. 

CONTRIBtTTING    NOW 

StlU,  Grubstake,  Inc.  on  the  South  Side, 
which  gave  substance  to  Father  Orsini's 
dream,  has  had  more  success  than  fail- 
ure, with  about  80  of  its  more  than  100 
"graduates"  going  on  to  become  contribut- 
ing rather  than  leeching  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

They're  holding  jobs  now,  he  says.  They 
pay  taxes.  Some  are  married. 

Such  success  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
national  success  ratio  in  rehabilitation  of 
young  delinquents.  Father  Orsini  contends. 

And  In  achieving  It,  Grubstake  has 
stamped  its  own  Imprint  on  the  Pittsburgh 
district's  youth  corrections  program  as  in- 
delibly as  Father  Orsini  has  stamped  his 
own  black  eye-patch  trademark  on  Grub- 
stake. ^ 

Among  local  Judges — two  are  members 
of  the  Grubstake  board — who  have  sent 
wayward  youths  to  Grubstake,  It  has  In- 
splrted  confidence. 

PATCH    INSPIRES    CONFIDENCE 

And  to  at  least  one  youth — a  black  who 
wound  up  there — Father  Orsini's  eye  patch 
(which  he's  worn  since  he  put  a  lighted 
match  to  a  gasoline  tank  at  age  10  to  see 
what  would  happen)  has  Inspired  confidence. 

"I  like  you,"  the  youth  told  Father  Or- 
sini. "I  can  trust  you." 

"Why?"  asked  the  priest. 

"Because,"  said  the  youth,  "you  wear  that 
eye  patch.  And  with  it — like  me — you  carry 
a  certain  mark." 

But  for  all  its  success,  Grubstake — unless 
it  soon  gets  its  own  new  six-month,  $65,000 
lease  on  life — ^wlU  run  out  of  funds  and  die. 

To  Father  Orsini,  such  a  death  knell  would 
come  "when  all  our  plans  are  Just  about 
ready  for  picking"  and  be  like  falling  "two 
Inches  short  of  our  goal." 

"BACK   TO    jail" 

To  Nate,  21,  a  Wllklnsburg  Negro  enrolled 
there  for  burglaries  committed  to  help  sus- 
tain his  marijuana-smoking  and  plllpop- 
plng.  Grubstake's  demise  can  mean  only  one 
thing. 

"Back  to  Jail,"  he  says. 

And  though  Nate  says  "it's  tougher  here 
(at  Grubstake)  than  In  Jail,"  he  wants  to 
stay,  because  "they  can't  help  me  in  Jail." 

His  view  Is  born  of  a  certain  amount  of 
experience,  including  three  months  in  the 
County  Workhouse  and  four  months  another 
time  in  the  County  Jail. 

Right  now  Nate  is  Just  one  of  the  15 
youths  at  Grubstake,  where  enrollment  has 
been  cut  from  25  because  of  the  financial 
squeeze. 

DAILY    CONFERENCES 

But  at  Grubstake,  he  says,  he's  coming 
"face  to  face  with  myself"  through  the  help 
of  almost  daily  conferences  with  Innocenzlo 
Gregnano,  a  consulting  psychologist,  and 
Dr.  Ken  Whlpps,  a  Duquesne  University 
sociologist. 

And  one  of  the  things  he  admits  about 
himself  now  Is  that  "I  started  messing 
around  with  drugs  because  I  was  afraid  of 
getting  drafted  and  going  to  Vietnam." 

Somebody  told  him  once  that  drug-taking 
Is  a  good  draft  dodge  because  the  service 
won't  mess  with  anybody  who's  fooled  with 
them. 

"I  was  going  to  leave  them  alone  later," 
says  Nat*.  "But  I  ooiUdn't."  ^ 
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Indeed,  Just  a  week  ago  he  was  discovered 
"messing  around  with  goofballs"  that  had 
been  supplied  to  him  by  another  Grubstake 
resident. 

"Where's  that  resident  now?"  asked  Fa- 
ther Orsini. 

"In  Jail, "  said  Nate. 

And  Nate? 

Grubstake  gave  him  another  chance.  He 
was  placed  In  its  Tender  Loving  Care  (TLC) 
program — a  misnomer  which,  Father  Orsini 
contends,  could  be  described  more  adequate- 
ly as  "the  old  monastic  mortification  of  the 
body  to  sanctify  the  soul." 

From  7  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  every  day  for 
six  to  eight  weeks,  Nate  will  scrub  floors, 
walls,  cupboards  and  the  like.  And  If  he 
doesn't  have  anything  else  to  scrub,  he'll 
scrub  the  same  things  again. 

But  In  Grubstake's  big  barn  of  a  building 
at  2400  E.  Carson  St.,  which  used  to  house 
the  Lutheran  Service  Society  on  the  South 
Side,  there  are  many  rooms. 

Every  15  minutes  a  supervisor  checks  up 
on  him.  He's  subjected  to  periodic  shake- 
downs and  at  least  every  two  days — some- 
times more  often — he's  given  a  urinalysis 
examination  to  determine  if,  somehow,  he's 
gotten  more  drugs. 

LIKE  BEING  ON   A  LEASH 

TLC,  in  short,  says  Jim.  18,  a  white  Penn 
Hills  youth  who  became  its  first  subject,  is 
"like  being  on  a  leash." 

Arrested  a  year  ago  and  three  days  after  be 
started  pushing  pills  in  school,  he  says  he 
was  sent  to  Grubstake  without  the  authori- 
ties knowledge  that  he  had  smoked  mari- 
huana, and  "tripped"  on  Speed  and  LSD. 

"We  Just  weren't  alert  to  It,"  *ays  Father 
Orsini.  "The  records  didn't  indicate  it.  There 
was  suspicion,  but  how  far  can  you  go  on 
that?" 

As  it  turned  out,  Jim  and  a  couple  of  other 
Grubstake  residents,  who  normally  are  given 
great  amounts  of  freedom,  got  some  LSD  on 
a  visit  to  Shadyside. 

But  becoming  frightened  after  a  bad  trip, 
"they  busted  themselves,"  says  Father  Orsini. 

Grubstake's  TLC  component  was  devised 
as  a  result. 

MAKING    RESTITUTION 

And  in  Jim's  case,  at  least,  it  seems  to 
have  worked. 

He's  been  off  all  drugs  and  narcotics  for 
three  months  now,  he  says.  He's  confronted 
his  guilt  of  burglaries  and  voluntarily  con- 
fessed to  his  victims  and  has  started  to  make 
restitution. 

This  week  he  will  leave  Grubstake,  hope- 
fully to  complete  his  last  high  school  year 
in  prep  school  and  then  enroll  in  college, 
where  he  will  take  an  architecture  course. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  Father  Orsini's 
financial  dilemma  with  Grubstake  remains. 

Government  agencies  are  likely  candidates 
to  provide  financial  buttresses. 

Charitable  fund-raising  groups,  too,  rea- 
sonably can  be  expected  to  provide  some  help 
in  the  future. 

Applications  to  local.  State  and  Federal 
agencies  are  being  or  already  have  been  pre- 
pared. 

UP   TO   COMMUNITY 

But  right  now  the  foundations  which  pro- 
vided Grubstake's  original  "seed  money,"  can 
help  Just  so  long,  says  Father  Orsini,  .lotlng: 

"Once  a  project  proves  Itself,  the  founda- 
tions figure  it's  up  to  the  community  to  sup- 
port it  the  rest  of  the  way." 

So  Grubstake  Inc.  Is  campaigning  anioiig 
Pittsburgh  district  people — average  citi- 
zens— for  a  grubstake.  Donations  may  be 
mailed  to  Grubstake  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
9107,  Pittsburgh  15224. 

Speed  is  critical,  says  Father  Orsini. 

Meanwhile,  various  public  administrators. 
Including  State  Attorney  Gen.  William  Sen- 
nett,  are  pulling  out  the  stops  to  see  what 
kind  of  emergency  help  can  be  provided. 

But  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  these 
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efforts  or  the  longer  term  hopes  for  govern- 
ment support.  Father  Orsini  says : 

"The  measure  of  oiu:  greatest  success  will 
be  if  the  commxinity  accepts  us.  If  the  aver- 
age citizen  doesn't  accept  us,  we're  lost;  we're 
dead — no  matter  how  much  other  money  we 
get  in  the  bank." 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Nov.  16, 1969  J 

Cradle-to-the-Grave  Business 

To  the  Editor: 

Gertrude  Se.muels'  article  "A  New  Lobby — 
Ex-Cons"  (Oct.  19),  Is  a  masterful  portrayal 
of  long  ignored  and  shameless  attitudes  and 
practices  of  the  "law  ablders"  in  this  nation. 

1  know  nothing  of  the  Fortune  Society — 
which  may  be  my  shame — but  the  statements 
about  the  problem  are  accurate. 

I  am  not  an  ex-con  but  I  am  the  son  of 
one.  My  father  spent  time  in  the  Comstock 
State  Prison.  His  charge  was  murder.  I  was 

2  months  old  when  he  began  "pulling  his 
time";  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  when  he 
was  released  (I  was  8  years  old) .  Jail  and  the 
fate  of  an  ex-con  made  him  less  than  human. 
I  am  an  Episcopal  priest,  the  founder  and 
director  of  Grubstake,  inc.,  a  community 
treatment  center  for  the  young  adult  of- 
fender. Ours  is  a  work  with  the  ex-con  and 
the  pre-con. 

In  our  society,  crime  is  cradle-to-the-grave 
business!  From  the  earliest  stages  sufficient 
deprivation  guarantees  a  tragic  emptying  of 
individual  lives.  It  is  like  a  self-ftafilUng 
prophecy.  When  the  crash  occurs,  and  Jail 
becomes  a  part  of  one's  personal  history, 
those  who  are  not  crushed  in  spirit  and  hope 
by  our  penal  ssytem  need  but  wait  upon  re- 
lease for  the  final  touches:  official  suspicion 
and  hounding  are  added  to  the  personal  in- 
securities. Inferiorities  and  fears.  These,  plus 
the  social,  political  and  economic  ostracism, 
work  to  erode  further  the  remaining  spirit 
until  either  recidivism  or  death.  If  recidivism 
occurs,  then  society  says  "See,  no  good,"  and 
the  screws  of  the  system  are  tightened.  If 
death — the  record  is  expunged  by  the  grave. 

Few,  if  any,  ex-cons  survive  this  whipping 
without  deep  and  permanent  scars.  The 
chances  of  overcoming  these  forces  are  small 
and  life  Is  a  bitter,  uphill  battle  for  mere 
survival. 

Considering  the  impetus  to  new  solutions 
offered  by  the  Federal  Government  by  way  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill,  and  the  pioneering 
work  being  done  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  there  is  hope.  In  Pennsylvania  an 
alert  and  sensitive  Attorney  General,  William 
Bennett,  has  brought  into  being  a  construc- 
tive crime  commission  to  "re-think"  the  en- 
tire approach  to  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation has  for  several  years  offered  its 
resources  to  help  meet  the  vocational  and 
educational  needs  of  the  social  deviant.  The 
Department  of  Corrections  and  the  Board  of 
Parole  are  now  energized  by  a  young  breed 
which  lacks  the  Jailor  concept.  In  Pittsburgh, 
foundations  and  corporations  have  provided 
generous  seed  money  to  organizations  such 
as  ours  to  Investigate,  program,  staff  and  in- 
novate. The  Criminal  and  Family  Courts  of 
Allegheny  County  actively  support  our  ef- 
forts. Our  push  was  provided  by  the  Hon. 
Ruggero  Aldisert,  formerly  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  first  chairman  of  the 
Grubstake  board.  He  Is  now  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  His  successor  at  Grub- 
stake, the  Hon.  Joseph  Wels  Jr.  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  carries  on  by  leading  an 
expansion  of  our  effort. 

I  feel  that  If  the  states  would  set  aside  10 
per  cent  of  their  corrections  and  parole 
budgets  for  innovation  and  If  this  were 
matched  by  Federal  funds,  we  would  see  s 
dramatic  change  In  our  crime  cost  and  an 
upsurge  of  hope  and  productivity  among 
those  now  deemed  "dead." 

Father  Dom  T.  Orsini. 

PiTTSBUKOH,  Pa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TO  MUCH  OP  THE  WORLD  SONGMY 
SIGNIFIES  AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  ICDTKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  December  3,  1969,  the  New 
York  Times  printed  a  story  by  Henry 
Tanner  detailing  European  reaction  to 
the  Songmy  tragedy.  The  second  para- 
graph summarizes  the  feelings  of  many : 

Apart  from  the  predictable  exploitation 
by  the  Communists,  the  atrocities  allegedly 
committed  by  American  soldiers  have  moved 
the  world  to  feelings  of  sorrow,  shock,  anger 
and  a  deep  fear  that  '.he  continuation  of 
the  war  will  have  a  corrosive,  brutalizing 
effect  on  American  youth  and  American 
society  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  this  fear.  The 

complete  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  3,   1969) 

To  Much  or  the  World  Songmy  Signifies 

an  American  Tragedy 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  December  2. — In 
much  of  the  world's  press  and  for  many 
ordinary  citizens  the  village  of  Songmy  has 
become  the  symbol  of  an  American  tragedy, 
even  more  than  a  Vietnamese  tragedy. 

Apart  from  the  predictable  exploitation 
by  the  Communists,  the  atrocities  allegedly 
committed  by  American  soldiers  have  moved 
the  world  to  feelings  of  sorrow,  shock,  anger 
and  a  deep  fear  that  the  continuation  of  the 
war  will  have  a  corrosive,  brutalizing  effect 
on  American  youth  and  American  society 
as  a  whole. 

These  feelings  emerge  as  the  main  theme 
from  reports  by  correspondents  of  The  New 
York  Times  from  some  30  countries. 

Although  comparisons  with  wartime  Nazi 
crimes  and  with  crimes  committed  by  Com- 
munist forces  in  Vietnam  were  being  drawn 
by  some,  the  survey  showed  that  the  great 
majority  in  most  countries  do  not  see  Ameri- 
cans In  a  similar  light. 

judgments  vary 

Most  persons,  the  survey  showed,  apply 
one  set  of  moral  Judgments  to  dictatorships, 
both  Communist  and  Nazi,  and  another  to 
the  United  States.  Although  an  implied  trib- 
ute, this  only  deepened  the  anger  and  the 
sorrow  of  those  who  have  considered  them- 
selves the  friends  of  Americans. 

"What  is  happening  to  America,  arbiter 
of  the  world,  with  its  high  moral  standards," 
an  Italian  university  professor  asked.  "Are 
you  fighting  the  war  by  the  standards  of  your 
enemies?" 

The  reports  also  showed  that  In  Europe 
and  Asia  the  Song-my  affair  has  rekindled 
sharp  public  concern  over  Vietnam,  reversing 
a  trend  toward  growing  indifference  that  an 
earlier  survey  had  found  a  few  days  after 
President  Nixon's  speech  on  Vietnam  of 
Nov.  3. 

threat   to    AMERICANS   SEEN 

Many  people  linked  the  alleged  massacre 
in  the  settlement  of  Mylal  No.  4,  which  is 
a  part  of  Songmy,  to  what  they  saw  as  the 
Inherent  evil  of  the  Vietnam  war.  They  re- 
newed their  criticism  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policies  and  renewed  their  appeals  for  the 
United  States  Goveriunent  to  end  the  war. 

American  withdrawal  now  Is  "both  a  nec- 
essary act  of  state  and  a  human  Imperative," 
wrote  The  Spectator,  the  conservative-in- 
clined London  weekly,  in  a  typical  comment. 

"Continued  war  now  means  a  deadly  threat 
not  only  to  Vietnam  but  to  the  American 
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people,"  an  editorial  In  Dagens  Nyheter,  the 
respected  Swedish  daily  said. 

From  Oslo  a  correspondent  reported  that 
the  common  theme  of  virtually  all  available 
comment  was  "the  war  has  to  stop"  and  one 
of  the  most  urgent  reasons  for  stopping  it 
"is  to  save  American  youth  from  slow  moral 
poisoning." 

In  several  countries  Songmy  awakened 
memories  of  other  wars  and  other  atroci- 
ties— atrocities  committed  as  well  as  atroci- 
ties suffered. 

OTHER    VILLAGES    RECALLED 

"The  Americans  have  learned  that  the 
Americans  in  Vietnam  have  become  the  equal 
of  the  French  in  Indochina,  Madagascar,  Al- 
geria and  of  the  Germans  at  Oradour,"  wrote 
the  Paris  weekly  L'Express,  whose  publisher, 
Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schrelber,  first  gained 
prominence  abroad  by  writing  a  book  about 
a  young  lieutenant — himself — being  caught 
up  in  the  "vicious  circle  of  violence"  in 
Algeria. 

Oradour-sur-Olane  was  a  village  in  central 
France  that  was  razed  and  its  entire  male 
population  killed  by  the  Germans  in  reprisal 
against  an  attack  by  partisans  In  1944. 

In  Germany  too,  newspaper  editorialists 
recalled  not  only  Oradour,  but  also  Lidice, 
the  Czechoslovak  village,  and  Pllettc  di  Ca- 
marda,  a  village  In  Italy,  both  of  which 
suffered  atrocities. 

In  Spain  an  official  remarked:  "Perhaps  If 
American  writers  were  dealing  with  the  civil 
war  now  they  would  not  be  so  quick  to  draw 
moral  concl\islons  from  the  terrible  things 
that  happened  then,"  referring  to  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War  of  1936  to  1939. 

"I  am  shocked,"  a  grocer  In  Athens  said. 
"If  atrocities  like  this  are  tolerated  by  the 
United  States  Army  and  we  are  simply  told 
that  the  Reds  are  doing  worse,  one  wonders 
what  It  Is  the  Americans  are  fighting  for  In 
Vietnam." 

REDEEMING    ASPECTS 

"Almost  every  army  has  Its  killers,  but 
these  Americans  have  done  away  with  the 
American  dream  of  being  different,"  said  an 
official  in  Belgrade. 

And  In  The  Hague,  an  editorial  In  the 
Socialist  dally  Het  Vrlje  Volk  wrote:  "Tbe 
American's  have  been  killing  th*  i>eople  they 
wanted  to  protect.  This  means  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  United  States  Vietnam  policy." 

Many  persons  abroad  noted  that  the  Amer- 
ican press  had  given  detailed  coverage  to  the 
eyewitness  accounts.  This  public  debate  and 
the  Administration's  promise  to  Investigate 
and  mete  out  Justice  are  the  only  redeeming 
aspects  of  the  tragedy.  In  the  view  of  foreign 
public  opinion,  the  survey  showed. 

Aldo  Rlzzo,  an  editorialist  in  the  Bologna 
Dally  II  Resto  del  Carllno  condemned  the 
alleged  massacre  and  added: 

"All  this  must  be  said  explicitly  and  with- 
out mental  reservation,  but  It  Is  necessary 
to  add  that  the  war  crime  of  Songmy  Is  being 
examined,  eralued  and  discussed  In  America 
today  with  a  frankness  and  sincerity  that 
has  no  precedent  in  the  sad  history  of  such 
things." 

La  Stampa,  the  respected  Turin  dally, 
wrote  in  a  front-page  editorial:  "But  the 
civilization  of  a  people  Is  Judged  above  all 
by  the  courage  and  the  severity  with  which 
It  Isolates  certain  Individuals  and  denounces 
their  crimes.  The  American  press  has  done 
and  is  doing  its  duty." 

Government  officials  in  most  countries 
have  refrained  from  making  statements. 
Among  the  exceptions  were  those  in  Britain, 
Sweden,  Norway  and  West  Germany. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson,  six  days  before  the 
White  House  Issued  Its  statement,  said  that 
It  would  be  a  grave  atrocity  If  the  charges 
made  thus  far  turned  out  to  be  only  a  qiuoter 
true. 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  bring  the  Issue 
Into  the  House  of  Commons  for  formal  de- 
bate  or   at   least  before  a  meeting  of  the 
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Parliamentary  Labor  party  prior  to  Mr.  WU- 
Bon's  departure  for  Washington  In  January. 

The  BriUsh  press,  politicians  and  people 
were  quicker  than  their  American  counter- 
parts to  sense  the  full  horror  oi  the  aSalr. 
a  correspondent  wrote  from  London,  adding: 

"Why  should  this  be  so?  Perhaps  It  Is 
easier  for  outsiders  to  see  horror.  The  British 
admire  us  so  much,  and  still  have  so  many 
Illusions  about  the  United  States,  that  our 
wounds  make  them  bleed.  And  they  are  less 
Inured  to  violence  than  Americans  now." 

TERMED     HORRITTING  EXAMPLE 

Foreign  Minister  Torsten  Nelsson,  of 
Sweden  said  In  a  speech  in  Malmoe  last  week : 
"World  opinion  cannot  be  silent  about  the 
American  war  crimes  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
say  clearly  what  we  think." 

In  Norway,  Songmy  was  described  during 
a  debate  in  the  Storting,  or  Parliament,  as  a 
horrifying  example  of  the  atrocities  of  war. 
It  was  the  main  reason  why  Gunnar  Garbo 
and  Olaf  Kortner,  respectively  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  is 
part  of  the  Government  cosUltlon,  came  out 
for  recognition  of  Hanoi. 

Guttorm  Hansen  the  spokesman  for  the 
Labor  opposition,  which  is  spearheading  the 
move  for  recognition,  said:  "This  war  is  a 
heavy  weight  on  America's  relations  with  its 
friends  around  the  world,  and  from  the  dead- 
end street  this  great  nation  has  driven  Itself 
Into,  there  Is  only  one  way  out:  the  way 
back." 

In  Bonn,  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  was 
asked  about  Songmy  at  his  first  news  con- 
ference since  taking  over  the  Government, 
and  refused  to  draw  a  parallel  with  Nazi 
war  crimes.  He  replied : 

*'If  I  were  still  a  private  citizen  or  a  news- 
paperman I  know  what  I  would  say.  I  can  see 
how  heavily  the  burden  weighs  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  I  feel  it  inappropriate  for 
me  to  comment  as  if  to  put  two  things  in  the 
same  pot  that  do  not  belong  together." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

taxed  citizens  by  slgmlng  the  exemption 
rate  increase  into  law. 


BILL  TO  RAISE  PERSONAL 
EXEMPTION  RATE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  7331,  a  bill  to  raise  the 
personal  exemption  rate  per  dependent 
from  $600  to  $1,000, 1  was  pleased  by  the 
Senate  vote  on  Wednesday  to  increase 
the  rate  to  $800.  The  Senate  action, 
wliile  inadequate,  nonetheless  consti- 
tutes a  major  step  toward  alleviating  the 
heavy  tax  burden  borne  by  low-  and 
middle-income  Americans. 

Over  the  past  thi-ee  decades  the  cost 
of  living  has  more  than  tripled  in  the 
United  States.  Yet,  during  this  same 
period,  the  personal  exemption  rate, 
originally  designed  to  relate  to  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  cost  of  rearing  a  child, 
has  been  increased  only  once  and  then 
by  only  $100. 

Justice  and  equity  demand  an  increase 
in  the  pitifully  low  and  antiquatM  ex- 
emption rate.  The  Senate  has  acted  cor- 
rectly and  courageously  by  boosting  the 
rate  in  the  face  of  vigorous  opposition 
from  the  administration,  and  the  Con- 
gress should  act  quickly  to  ratify  the 
Increase.  I  am  confident  the  President 
will  respect  the  wishes  of  millions  of  over- 


CAMPUS  UNREST:  A  STUDY  OF  WHO 
AND  WHAT  IS  INVOLVED 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  concern  and  interest  about  what 
is  going  on  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties today. 

Why  is  there  unrest?  What  can  we  do 
about  it?  Is  it  a  single  problem  or  a  com- 
bination of  problems?  Is  it  a  matter  of 
lack  or  of  collapse  in  communications? 

The  questions  are  endless.  The  an- 
swers are  not  so  easy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Eve- 
ning News  in  my  home  city  sent  an  able 
young  member  of  its  Washington  bu- 
reau staff,  Ronald  Maselka,  on  a  study 
tour  of  10  key  colleges  and  universities 
In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

On  tills  tour  he  produced  a  series  of 
stories  of  his  findings  which  I  believe 
merit  wider  circulation  because  this  basic 
matter  is  of  such  broad  interest. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  today,  I  am 
including  the  first  four  stories  in  Mr. 
Maselka's  excellent  series: 
Conflict  on  Cause,  Cube  Hinder  Solution 
OF  Unrest  on  Campuses — I 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Washington,  September  22. — As  signs  of 
autumn  reappear,  so  do  the  renewed  pangs  of 
a  gnawing  national  tummyache — campus 
unrest. 

Like  its  related  agony — the  Vietnam  war — 
trying  to  forget  about  it  doesn't  make  It  go 
away.  And  while  the  wrong  medicines  might 
only  Inflame  the  pain,  the  right  ones  are  hard 
to  And. 

However,  there  Is  a  growing  conviction  that 
student  disorder  is  but  a  symptom  of  a  larger 
national  ailment.  "Campus  unrest  is  not  Just 
a  passing  thing,"  said  U.S.  Education  Com- 
missioner James  E.  Allen  Jr.,  but  part  of  the 
nation's  undergoing  "turbulent  social 
change." 

This  echoes  the  interim  report  In  June  by 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  that  "the  problem  on 
campus  unrest  is  more  than  a  campus  prob- 
lem. Its  roots  lie  deep  in  the  larger  society." 

Addressing  a  conference  of  student  leaders 
and  university  officials  over  the  week-end.  Dr. 
Allen  compared  this  unrest  to  a  mild  heart 
attack,  which  signals  a  need — while  leaving 
time — for  corrective  action. 

EXPERTS  DISAGREE    ON    FUTURE 

But  how  much  time  is  left?  What  steps 
shovild  be  taken?  Experts  disagree  on  the 
problem's  future,  as  they  do  on  the  under- 
lying causes  and  the  diagnoses  for  cure.  There 
is  agreement  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  the  need  for  concern  that  it  may 
envelope  the  high  schools. 

But  these  are  totigh  questions,  this  student 
talk  of  war,  hunger,  poverty,  militarism, 
racism.  What  is  a  university?  What  Is  the 
purpose  of  education?  Of  government? 

To  Prof.  William  S.  Stanmeyer  of  George- 
town University  Law  School  these  questions 
add  up  to:  "What  is  the  good  society?  What 
is  the  good  life?"  These  are  issues  that  have 
posed  intellectual  headaches  for  philosophers 
since  Plato.  Now  they  pose  some  real  head- 
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aches  for  America's  poUtlcians,  who  also  hav« 
no  clearcut,  immediate  answer. 

THB    SEARCH     CONTINUES 

Throughout  America,  however.  In  Wash- 
ington, In  state  capitals.  In  college  dormi- 
tories and  living  rooms,  the  search  contin- 
ues. And  there  lies  the  hope,  the  difference 
between  an  evolution  and  revolution. 

As  President  Nixon  noted  in  a  meeting 
with  campus  leaders  Saturday  afternoon, 
there  is  a  need  for  students  to  listen  as  well 
as  talk,  a  need  for  more  tolerance  between 
the  community  at-large  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  rational  students. 

How  tolerant,  how  patient  will  the  stu- 
dents be  this  year,  no  one  can  say  for  sure. 

Dr.  Allen,  for  example,  has  been  criticized 
for  his  public  optimism  that  "there  are  signs 
that  the  worst  may  be  over."  Some  say  this 
Is  wishful  thinking,  or  an  attempt  at  reverse 
psychology. 

OPINIONS   DIFFEK 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  predicted 
that  it  "will  not  subside  In  coming  months." 
And  Dr.  Richard  Peterson,  a  research  psychol- 
ogist who  conducted  national  surveys  in  1965 
and  1968  on  organized  student  protests,  said: 
"I  don't  think  it's  going  to  decline.  AH  the 
issues  are  still  alive.  While  reform  efforts  are 
going  on  at  many  schools,  these  are  not  fast 
enough  to  counteract." 

While  campus  reforms  have  brought  "more 
channels  for  students  to  communicate  their 
views"  and  "conditions  exist  for  an  exchange 
of  trust  and  responsibility,"  New  York  Uni- 
versity President  James  M.  Hester  acknowl- 
edges: "We  will  have  continuing  confronta- 
tion with  various  groups." 

Reports  indicate  that  institutions  generally 
are  better  prepared  for  protests.  A  tlghten- 
ing-up  trend  is  indicated  in  beefed-up  cam- 
pus police  forces.  Improved  campus  disci- 
plinary machinery,  codes  of  conduct  and  will- 
ingness to  use  expulsion  and  court  Injunc- 
tions to  keep  order. 

LONO,     SHORT     RANGE     VIEWS 

But  as  one  federal  educator  noted:  "You 
can't  document  a  prophecy." 

Is  Dr.  Allen,  then,  looking  at  the  campuses 
through  rose-colored  glasses?  It  would  seem 
not.  Apparently,  he  Is  looking  through  in- 
tellectual bifocals  for  long-  and  short-range 
views. 

He  is  soft-pedaling  the  symptom,  hard-sell- 
ing the  long-range  cure. 

Acknowledging  that  unrest  Is  a  pressing 
immediate  problem,  he  urged  the  week-end 
conference  of  students  and  educators  to  put 
emphasis  "not  on  patching  up  the  cracks 
but  in  building  a  whole  new  structure."  This 
means  "looking  beyond  the  moment,"  he  said, 
to  the  long  range  goal  of  Improving  the  uni- 
versity and  the  nation. 

The  short-range  view  sees  the  need  for  con- 
trolling and  preventing  campus  violence  this 
year.  Long-range,  it  sees  the  task  of  answer- 
ing the  larger  questions. 

AWAIT   LEGISLATIVE    ACTION 

This  dual  perception  also  clearly  shows  that 
some  Issues  are  Intramural — ^llke  curriculum, 
student  participation,  minority  admission 
policies — and  can  be  solved  by  universities 
and  their  students  on  a  campus-by-campus 
basis. 

It  also  shows  that  some  Issues — Vietnam, 
the  draft,  race  relations,  aid  to  education — 
await  action  in  Washington,  in  state  legisla- 
tures and  in  the  larger  public  opinion. 

Keeping  these  differing  views  in  focus  will 
depend  on  distinguishing  between  what  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  called  "peaceful  protest 
and  violent  disruption,  between  the  non- 
conformity of  youth  and  the  terror  tactics  of 
the  extremists." 

Studies  on  camp\u  unrest  generally  note 
that   only  a  tiny  minority — around   3   per 
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cent — of  the  students  are  the  revolutionary 
radicals,  the  anarchists,  the  nihilists.  Be- 
tween these  committed  to  violent  confronta- 
tion and  the  70  per  cent  or  more  moderates 
are  the  discontented,  who  can  be  aligned 
with  the  radicals  on  an  Issue-by-lssue  basis. 

MUST    BE    CONTAINED 

It  is  apparent  that  the  violence  of  the 
few  has  done  violence  to  the  reasonable  com- 
plaints of  many  more. 

Campus  administrators  face  the  task  of 
distinguishing  between  the  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  the  disrupters  and  the  legitimate 
complaints  of  the  dissenters.  It  is  a  task  that 
requires  a  kind  of  walking-on-eggs  states- 
manship to  prevent  the  escalation  of  inci- 
dents sparked  by  a  tiny  minority. 

In  short,  the  disrupters  must  be  contained. 
The  dissenters  must  be  communicated  with. 

But  student  Impatience  sometimes  makes 
communication  difficult. 

And  according  to  one  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education  official,  "one  factor  is  worse  this 
year."  Noting  that  an  estimated  250,000  stu- 
dents are  affected  by  congressional  failure  to 
pass  an  emergency  guaranteed  student  loan 
program — providing  an  incentive  allowance 
to  lenders  to  make  loans  to  college  students — 
he  said:  "By  the  time  Congress  enacts  this. 
It  will  be  too  late  for  most  of  the  kids.  .  .  . 

ECONOMIC    ISSUES    CITED 

"Sure  students  are  refusing  to  fight  the  old 
men's  war.  But  they're  also  making  some 
very  valid  complaints  about  the  rising  costs 
of  education  and  about  the  decline  in  the 
quality  of  teaching  .  .  .  students  as  indi- 
viduals and  universities  as  institutions  are 
both  caught  in  this  economic  crunch. 

"As  federal  funds  are  being  cut  drastically, 
costs  are  rising  for  both.  The  economic  is- 
sues on  the  campus  are  just  as  serious  as 
these  others  that  get  more  publicity." 

In  a  widely  circulated  report  based  on  a 
spring  tour  of  campuses,  22  House  Repub- 
licans stressed  the  need  for  increasing  aid  to 
education. 

Led  by  Rep.  William  E.  Brock  (R.  Tenn.), 
the  group  has  been  pleading  with  Nixon  ad- 
ministration officials  to  Implement  some  of 
their  recommendations,  ranging  from  draft 
reform  to  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  and 
ordinating  all  federal  youth  programs  in  one 
agency. 

SEEK    INTERN    PROGRAM 

There  are  reports  the  administration  Is 
considering  establishing  a  blue-ribbon  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  to  study  the 
complex  issues  from  ROTC  to  government 
research  on  campus. 

The  GOP  group  is  also  working  toward 
obtaining  funds  for  the  congressional  intern 
program  to  get  more  young  people  involved 
in  politics  constructively.  Federal  funds  for 
the  program  were  cut  off  two  years  ago. 

Prom  its  own  party  and  elsewhere,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  been  criticized  for 
"moving  in  the  right  direction  but  not  fast 
enough"  on  campus  problems. 

But  Henrlk  N.  DuUea,  special  assistant  to 
State  University  of  Buffalo  President  Martin 
Meyerson,  criticizes  the  administration's  con- 
tradictory policies. 

CITIES    PEACE    DIVIDENDS 

A  delegate  to  last  week-end's  student-edu- 
cator conference  here,  Mr.  Dullea  stressed 
that  this  was  his  personal  opinion.  While 
encouraging  volunteer  student  action  social 
programs,  he  said,  the  administration  spon- 
sored a  meeting  in  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject but  didn't  invite  any  students. 

Evidence  of  de-escalation  of  the  war  and 
troop  withdrawals,  he  said,  are  counterbal- 
anced by  reports  that  the  peace  dividend  of 
post-war  funds  available  for  domestic  pro- 
grams wont  be  very  large. 

While  the  administration's  school  deseg- 
regation policies  are  also  an  irritant  to 
students,  Mr.  Dullea  said  they  also  question 
education  fund  cutbacks  in  the  light  of  the 
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size  of  the  military  budget  or  the  space  ex- 
ploration program. 

Seeking  to  dramatize  its  concern,  the  ad- 
ministration has  smnounced  its  proposal  to 
drop  the  November-December  draft  quotas 
and  seek  congressional  approval  of  a  lottery 
system. 

NEED  DRAFT   REFORM 

While  this  was  viewed  as  a  hopeful  gesture, 
even  moderate  students  at  the  week-end  ses- 
sions sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Student 
Governments  were  not  particularly  enthu- 
siastic. 

"We  need  real  draft  reform,  not  a  stop-gap 
measure,"  one  said.  '■Besides,  the  war  is  a 
bigger  issue." 

Mirroring  the  nation.  Congress  too  is 
divided  on  how  to  respond  to  campus  dis- 
orders. Some  would  attack  the  social  Issues 
fueling  the  unrest.  Others  would  react 
harshly  with  repressive  legislation. 

One  federal  education  official  said :  "So  far, 
we  in  the  administration  and  the  agencies 
Involved  have  been  successful  in  blocking 
repressive  measures.  We  hope  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  successful." 

LAWS  ON  BOOKS 

But  a  congressional  aide  was  more  pessi- 
mistic. "If  there's  another  blowup,  anything 
can  happen,"  he  said  in  discussing  possible 
Capitol  Hill  reaction. 

There  are  already  federal  laws  that  call  for 
aid-cutoffs  to  students  convicted  in  civil 
courts  of  crimes  linked  to  campus  disorders 
or  who  have  been  found  administratively 
guilty  by  university  procedures. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  these  laws  are 
really  unnecessary,  or  at  least  superfluous. 
"These  laws  are  more  a  statement  of  public 
concern,"  one  agency  expert  said.  "Congress 
showed  that  it  acted.  But  it's  easier  for  a 
university  to  expel  somebody." 

Blocked  so  far — but  available  if  there  is 
public  outcry  for  more  campus  violence — are 
legislative  proposals  to  cut  off  all  federal  aid 
to  institutions,  not  just  individuals,  and  to 
make  campus  violations  punishable  by  fed- 
eral fines  and  jail  terms. 

"Silent  Majority"  in  the  Colleges  Ignobes 
New  Paths  of  Radicals — n 

(By  Ronald  Maselka) 

College  Park,  Md.,  October  1. — Pour  as- 
phalt paths  intersect  the  grassy  mall  in  the 
heart  of  the  University  of  Maryland's  main 
campus. 

When  classes  end  on  the  hour,  most  stu- 
dents follow  those  paths.  But  scores  of  others 
are  carving  out  a  fifth  path,  already  a  yel- 
lowish brown  trail,  and  a  handful  Just  cut 
across  the  lawn. 

These  cross-campus  walking  patterns  par- 
allel the  political  breakdown  of  today's  col- 
legiate student  bodies.  Those  following  the 
paved  paths,  for  example,  symbolize  the  so- 
called  "silent  majority"  of  students,  con- 
cerned about  current,  pressing  issues  but 
immediately  more  concerned  about  their 
studies. 

Dr.  William  E.  Sedlacek,  assistant  director 
of  the  University  of  Maryland's  Counseling 
Center,  said  his  student  behavior  studies  in- 
dicate this  majority  "is  just  trying  to  get 
through." 

The  reform  minded  minority  Is  represented 
symbolically  by  the  group  forging  the  new 
path,  while  student  radicals  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  Independent  lawn  crossers. 

CLAIM  NEED  FOB  NEW   WAT 

According  to  Dr.  Sedlacek,  the  vocal  group 
of  new  pathmakers  is  legitimately  concerned 
about  the  society  and  about  changing  it." 
They  are  saying  there  is  a  need  for  a  new 
way  of  doing  things  by  registering  their  pro- 
tests through  traditional  or  modern  chan- 
nels. 

The  radicals  are  that  small  group  of  hard- 
core revolutionaries  who  carry  violence  as  a 
tool   in   their   portfolio   of   protest.   For  Dr. 
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Sedlacek,  the  radicals  Include  members  of 
the  SDS  (Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety) ,  who  believe  the  "whole  thing  is  no 
good"  and  want  to  tear  down  the  society 
without  offering  a  pragmatic  alternative.  Not 
only  would  they  walk  on  the  university's 
grass,  they  would  stomp  on  it,  bum  it,  up- 
root it.  They  are  the  extremists. 

In  between  the  reformers  and  radicals  are 
what  Dr.  Sedlacek  calls  "the  blenders  into 
the  liberal  environment."  These  don't  always 
stick  to  the  same  path.  Today,  they  may  be 
liberals,  tomorrow — who  knows  what. 

The  "blenders"  would  include  the  faddists, 
those  who  grow  beards  and  don't  wear  shoes, 
for  example.  Dr.  Sedlacek  explains,  but 
"when  they  leave  school,  they  shave  off  the 
beard  and  go  straight,  so  to  speak,  right 
away." 

33,000   AT  MARYLAND 

But  long  hair  and  short  skirts,  bare  feet 
and  beards  are  not  the  exclusive  uniform  of 
any  of  these  groups,  which  accommodate  any 
number  of  subgroups  with  political  varia- 
tions from  ultra  conservative  to  ultra  radical. 

The  University  of  Maryland  and  nearby 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington  Univer- 
sities are  physically  different  but  they  share 
this  diverse  student  spectrum. 

Maryland  has  about  33,000  students  on  a 
campus  dotted  with  majestic  trees  and  red- 
bricked,  white-pillared  colonial -style  build- 
ings. It  is  the  fourth  largest  single  state 
university  campus  in  the  nation. 

Georgetown's  7600  students  have  a  lot  less 
green  area,  which  is  offset  by  quaint  shops 
and  cobblestone  streets.  It  Is  the  oldest  Cath- 
olic university  in  the  country. 

OPINIONS  ON  SILENT  MAJOBITT 

George  Washington's  14,000  students  share 
a  concrete  campus  that  covers  a  large  area 
in  downtown  Washington  with  no  visible 
boundary  lines.  Its  buildings,  classrooms  and 
town  houses  are  spread  over  an  urban  cam- 
pus that  is  nearly  across  the  street  from  the 
State  Department  on  one  side,  four  blocks 
from  the  White  House  on  another  and  14 
blocks  from  a  ghetto. 

On  these  three  very  different  campuses,  as 
elsewhere,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on 
how  loud  this  "silent  majority"  of  students 
is.  Some  call  the  silence  apathy.  Indifference. 
Others  attribute  it  to  a  heavy  work  load 
rather  than  a  lack  of  concern  for  non-aca- 
demic Issues. 

Stressing  that  "most  college  students  are 
concerned  about  the  fundamental  problems 
of  our  society,"  George  Washington's  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  said  that  most 
are  also  "moderates  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  these  problems  and  concerned  with 
their  solution,  and  to  a  considerable  meas- 
ure are  changing  their  own  goals  and  career 
plans  because  of  them." 

WORKS    IN    SILENT    WATS 

For  Instance,  he  points  to  Increased  in- 
terest medical  students  are  showing  in  as- 
signments to  neighborhood  health  centers, 
law  students  In  legal  aid  work,  business 
schools  in  re-examining  social  responslblU- 
tles. 

Another  defender  of  the  "silent  majority" 
and  the  belief  that  it  works  in  many  silent 
ways  Is  Francis  P.  Hyland,  a  Maryland  junior, 
who  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  campus  news- 
paper: "This  campus  does  have  a  conscience. 
It  gives  blood  for  transfusions,  it  bounces 
basketballs  for  heart  disease,  it  holds  trash 
bashes,  it  sells  daffodils  for  cancer  research, 
It  pays  welcome  visits  to  shut-ins,  it  collects 
food  and  clothing  for  the  poor,  and  it  takes 
children,  who  otherwise  could  not  go,  to  the 
zoo  and  the  circus." 

Responding  to  another  student  who  had 
found  some  merit  in  SDS  protests,  the  let- 
ter added:  "You  seek  a  neatly  compart- 
mented,  homogenized  student  body,  which, 
pray  God,  will  never  exist." 

While  "any  dissent  is  carried  on  by  a  mi- 
nority," Dr.  John  Portz,  head  of  Maryland's 
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honors  program,  stressed  that  today's  stu- 
dent actlTism  la  "being  carried  on  with  at 
least  the  tacit  consent  of  the  majority." 

r«*   Acrmsr   stuueni's 

And  while  the  majority  "may  not  have  the 
oomph"  to  overcome  the  natural  Inertia  of 
the  non-reformer.  Dr.  Portz  added:  "They're 
certainly  not  indifferent.  I've  been  teaching 
for  a  quarter-century  and  this  Is  the  most 
involved,  conunltted  generation  of  students 
I've  seen." 

But  then,  how  do  you  explain  a  turnout 
of  75  In  a  student  body  of  thousands  for  a 
meeting  to  plan  a  peaceful  anti-war  pro- 
test? 

Activist  students — even  the  SD3  types — 
usually  the  student  government  leaders,  the 
newspaper  editors,  see  this  moderate  major- 
ity "going  to  class  and  going  home,  period." 

That's  partially  explained  because  so 
many  students  are  commuters,  oflf-campus 
residents  with  outside  Interests.  Many  have 
Jobs  to  support  their  cars  and  their  educa- 
tion. This  type  of  student  population  cuts 
into  organizing  ability. 

FBATEaNrrixs   fading 

But  Ira  Allen,  associate  editor  of  Mary- 
land's dally  student  newspaper — the  Dla- 
xnondback — said:  "I  don't  underestimate  the 
apathetic  people.  They  are  concerned  about 
things  but  there's  this  thing  about  showing 
It.  A  large  majority  are  respectably  against 
the  war.  for  example."  One  Indication  that 
the  wave  of  concerned  students  Is  growing 
18  the  reported  decline  of  fraternities  and 
sororities. 

Noting  that  the  number  of  students  who 
sought  admission  to  fraternities  was  down, 
one  George  Washington  Junior  said:  "Fra- 
ternities are  fading.  Students  don't  see  fra- 
ternity life  as  meaningful  enough."  Or  as  a 
Maryland  senior  put  it:  "Did  you  get  drunk 
Friday  night  and  who  did  you  date  Saturday 
night  are  no  longer  the  Important  ques- 
tions." 

Largely,  however,  the  "silent  majority" 
seems  to  mirror  the  larger  society.  Generally 
for  example,  students  are  notoriously  lax 
voters. 

CONSniEBED     PRISON 

And  like  many  adults,  they  don't  get  con- 
cerned about  an  issue  until  It  affects  them 
personally.  It's  like  the  student  who  ex- 
plained that  he  was  concerned  about  the 
draft  "in  general"  but  "when  the  draft  comes 
to  me,  then  I'll  have  to  make  a  decision." 

The  thin  line  between  unconcerned  mod- 
erate and  very  concerned  radical  was  drawn 
when  he  recalled  that  he  was  out  of  school 
for  a  semester  and  worried  about  getting 
drafted. 

"I  considered  going  to  prison  rather  than 
be  drafted."  he  explained,  adding  that  he 
was  still  determined  not  to  accept  Induction 
If  called  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 

"If  It  were  a  question  of  defending  this 
territory,"  he  said,  "sure  I'd  go.  But  In  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  the  objectives  aren't  clear  there." 

Occasionally,  like  when  a  group  of  vet- 
erans at  Maryland  helped  thwart  an  SDS 
building  takeover,  the  silent  majority  as- 
aerta  Itself.  But  Indications  are  that  short 
of  total  crisis  situation.  It  apparently  can- 
not be  regularly  expected  to  counter  campus 
violence. 

OTHEK    WATS    OP    CHANCE 

One  of  the  acknowledged  tasks  of  student 
governments  this  year  will  be  an  effort  to 
motivate  this  bulk  of  the  campus  popula- 
tion. 

Robert  L.  Llebersohn.  a  junior  at  Mary- 
land, In  an  Interview  noted  that  he's  con- 
cerned about  the  big  issues  but  "I'm  con- 
cerned about  my  grades,  my  personal  prob- 
lems .  .  .  There  are  other  ways  of  change  be- 
sides protest."  He  plans  to  be  a  teacher. 

What  would  get  him  to  protest? 

If  there  were  a  threat  of  a  campus  take- 
over, he  said,  I'd  protest  that  and  demand 
my  rights  to  an  education  be  protected." 
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And  an  engineering  student  watching  an 
SDS  Teach-in  said:  "I  wish  they'd  put  that 
energy  to  use  trying  to  make  the  bookstore 
more  efficient  .  .  .  But  if  the  government 
cuts  off  money  because  of  Jokers  like  that, 
I  might  get  a  little  violent  myself." 

RE-EXAMINED    ISSUES 

But  sometimes  there  are  undramatlc  trans- 
formations. Robert  X.  Morrell,  a  Georgetown 
sophomore  from  Los  Angeles,  explained  that 
he  was  "a  gross  example"  of  non-involvement 
last  year. 

Noting  that  he  used  "to  take  a  lot  of  long 
naps,"  he  recalled  working  on  a  scholarship 
drive  for  Inner  city  students.  "And  wait  a 
minute  I  said  to  myself.  All  these  kids  at 
other  schools  wouldn't  be  doing  this  for  no 
reason  at  all.  So  I  re-examined  the  issues  all 
by  myself." 

Which  way  will  this  current  freshman 
class  go? 

FEELING   THEIR    WAT 

They  are  still  an  unknown  quantity  basi- 
cally. One  Georgetown  spokesman  voiced  a 
consensus  why  he  said :  "Each  Incoming  class 
seems  to  have  been  more  volatile  than  the 
other.  On  that  basis,  we'd  expect  some  more 
activists  but  we  don't  really  know." 

Upper  classmen  generally  seem  to  have  the 
opinion  that  the  freshmen  are  "amazingly 
tuned  on  to  what  Is  going  on."  Random  talks 
with  some  freshmen  indicate  a  "Just  feeling 
my  way"  attitude. 

Take  John  C.  O'Keefe,  a  Georgetown  fresh- 
man from  Dayton,  O.,  who  said:  "Around 
here,  everyone  expected  or  suspected  the 
freshman  class  to  be  vociferous  on  boisterous 
or  active  .  .  .  But  I  don't  know  if  everyone's 
all  that  flred  up  about  ripping  things  up. 
I'd  like  to  And  out  what  I'm  tearing  up  first." 

SDS  Glamor  Attracts  Students  Bttt  Fails 

TO  Hold  Most — ^in 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Washington,  October  2 — "Never  In  the 
history  of  human  conflict  was  so  much  owed 
by  so  many  to  so  few." 

In  the  context  of  campus  unrest,  Winston 
Churchill's  tribute  to  the  Royal  Air  Force 
could  be  read  as  a  censure  of  the  violent 
student  minority.  For  the  violence  of  this 
comparatively  small  group  has  cast  a  pall 
over  American  higher  education  and  be- 
smirched the  public  image  of  thousands  or 
students. 

Spurts  of  campus  violence  already  have 
added  credence  to  the  educators  who  had 
predicted  renewed  trouble  and  those  who 
refused  to  predict.  "We  never  specvUate  on 
the  future,"  one  University  of  Maryland  ad- 
ministrator said.  "You  only  need  one  to 
start  trouble*." 

One  reason  for  the  Impact  of  the  radical 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) 
Is  that  for  any  specific  planned  protest  their 
relatively  small  hard-core  of  members  on  one 
campus  Is  swelled  by  members  from  other 
campuses  and  non-student  outsiders.  This 
Is  the  view  of  both  administrators  and  stu- 
dents, looking  back  at  the  disruption  of  a 
talk  by  San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  Alloto 
last  spring  at  Georgetown  University  and  two 
building  seizures  at  George  Washington 
University. 

certain  exotic  appeal 

The  SDS  charter  at  Maryland  was  revoked 
until  next  February  by  the  student  court  for 
repeated  violations  of  campus  regulations. 
But  It  still  functions. 

But  the  mere  facts  that  they  proclaim 
themselves  to  be  revolutionaries  and  that 
revolutionaries  are  different  afford  a  certain 
exotic  appeal  for  the  SDS. 

This,  plus  their  truly  committed  Individ- 
ual determination,  gives  them  a  capacity  for 
disruption  far  exceeding  their  numbers. 

Sometimes,  this  makes  them  appear 
sophomorlc. 

For  instance,  about  20  SDS  members 
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ing  red  books  temporarily  disrupted  a  recent 
orientation  meeting  at  George  Washington 
University,  chanting  "Man  Tse-tung,  Mao 
Tse-tung." 

At  the  very  least,  they  were  advertising 
that  they  were  still  around. 

STunnrr  court  trial 

"SDS  has  tremendous  color,"  explained  Dr. 
John  Portz,  a  Maryland  University  English 
professor  who  formerly  headed  the  Faculty 
Senate  Committee  on  Student  Life.  "And 
they  are  prepared  to  engage  in  fantastic 
actions.  It's  not  enough  for  them  to  carry 
a  sign.  They  want  to  be  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion by  glaringly  unusual  human  behavior." 

This  was  documented  last  week  at  a  stu- 
dent court  trial  at  George  Washington  of  two 
students  charged  with  disrupting  a  faculty 
meeting  last  spring. 

During  the  proceedings,  SDS  members  or 
sympathizers  alternately  hummed,  belched 
and  yelled  to  be  recognized.  At  one  point — 
when  a  faculty  adviser  consulted  with  the 
student  court  members — three  students 
crawled  around  the  classroom  on  their  hands 
and  knees  moaning:  "Grovel,  grovel,  grovel." 

One  student  explained  that  this  was  a 
reference  to  the  SDS  allegation  of  a  slave- 
owner relationship  between  student  and 
faculty. 

attracted  listeners 

Another  example  of  the  electric  appeal  of 
the  SDS  also  came  out  last  week  on  the  patio 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  library. 

In  a  pre-announced  teach-in,  a  handful  of 
SDS  members  succeeded  in  attracting  several 
hundred  student  listeners,  who  became  argu- 
ers  and  hecklers. 

Richard  Fox,  a  Maryland  SDS  leader,  says 
that  the  organization  is  a  social  magn^iet.  "It 
makes  people  take  sides,"  he  said,  noting  that 
the  teach-in  drew  the  curious,  the  patriotic, 
the  apolitical  troublemakers  and  agitators, 
the  bullies  and  the  people  looking  for  excite- 
ment. 

reluctant  to  predict 

One  student  ripped  down  a  Viet  Cong  flag 
carried  by  the  SDS  and  a  fist  throwing  brawl 
erupted  for  a  few  minutes. 

It's  this  type  of  Incident  that  explains  the 
reluctance  of  administrators  to  predict  the 
temper  of  their  campus.  The  potential  ten- 
sions are  there.  And  the  SDS  is  waiting  for 
someone  to  accept  Its  dare. 

But  campus  police  are  becoming  more  so- 
phisticated about  accepting  that  dare.  At  the 
height  of  the  minor  disturbance  at  Maryland 
last  week,  for  example,  there  were  no  uni- 
formed police  evident. 

And  ironically  enough,  the  presence  of  po- 
lice uniforms  adds  strength  to  the  SDS 
generally,  for  example,  might  be  cast  In  the 
role  of  SDS  supporter  because  of  their  Inter- 
vention when  SDS  members  are  being  carried 
away  by  police. 

BECOME  CELEBRATED 

Noting  that  if  SDS  members  are  hauled  off 
to  jail  they  simply  become  "more  celebrated" 
on  campus.  Dr.  Portz  explained  that  "stu- 
dents today  have  a  sense  of  peerage  of  their 
own  age  group,  that  they  never  had  before. 
Students  respect  their  right  to  be  different." 
With  outside  police  intervention,  he  added, 
student  support  could  grow  because  of  this 
"we're  all  In  It  together"  feeling. 

Conversations  Indicate  that  students  gen- 
erally acknowledge  the  right  of  fellow  stu- 
dents, who  are  SDS  members,  to  state  their 
beliefs  publicly. 

right  to  suspend 

"It's  all  right  for  them  to  have  their  say 
here,  as  long  as  they  are  students,"  one  Mary- 
land Junior  said.  "But  It's  not  right  far  ths 
outsiders." 

"Throwing  them  out  is  not  the  answer," 
one  facility  member  argued. 

The  court  injunction  and  the  student  Ju- 
diciary system  ue  two  tools  university  ad- 
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minlstrators  have  evidenced  they  will  \ue  to 
coimteract  violence. 

The  George  Washington  Student  Coxirt, 
for  Instance,  has  the  right  to  expel,  suspend 
or  reprimand  a  student  charged  with  a 
campus  violation.  This  type  of  reaction  to 
violence  does  not  draw  the  ire  of  other  stu- 
dents toward  the  administration  building. 

Asked  why  the  majority  of  students  at- 
tending last  week's  first  Student  Court  trial 
at  George  Washlngfton  seemed  to  be  either 
SDS  members  or  their  allies,  Columbian  Col- 
lege Dean  Calvin  D.  Linton  replied:  "This 
group  is  not  representative  of  the  student 
body  ...  I  have  the  distinct  impression  that 
the  majority  Is  disenchanted  with  this  kind 
of  thing." 

A    LOT    ARE    BORED 

Maintaining  that  the  lack  of  attendance 
should  not  be  confused  "with  apathy  or 
Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  majority,"  he 
said  he  felt  It  was  more  "a  desire  of  stu- 
dents to  see  their  judicial  machinery  oper- 
ate properly  and  speedily,  without  fanfare. 

"I  get  the  impression  also  that  a  lot  of 
students  are  bored  with  this  kind  of  thing. 
They  would  rather  be  In  the  library  study- 
ing, for  Instance,  rather  than  sitting  in 
here." 

Between  currently  divided  SDS  factions, 
there  is  disagreement  on  whether  to  ac- 
centuate their  appeal  to  youth  or  blue-collar 
workers.  So,  typical  SDS  appearance  is  a 
compromise.  The  long-hair  might  appeal  to 
the  youthful  hippie,  for  example,  but  the 
blue  denim  shirts  and  dungarees  apparently 
are  meant  to  relate  to  the  workers. 

HOW  TO  DISTINCXnSH 

One  SDS  faction  at  Maryland  plans  to  aim 
Its  key  thrust  this  year  at  the  unionization 
of  the  university's  service  employes,  the 
housekeepers,  maintenance  personnel  and 
cafeteria  workers.  Georgetown's  housekeepers 
have  twice  voted  down  such  unionization. 

One  way  reporters  can  distinguish  between 
the  two  main  SDS  factions  is  that  one  will 
talk  to  them,  the  other  won't. 

For  Instance,  one  SDS  member,  who  visited 
the  University  of  Maryland  for  last  week's 
teach-in  was  confronted  by  the  campus  po- 
lice afterward  because  her  license  plates  had 
expired. 

Confronted  by  a  Buffalo  Evening  News  re- 
porter, she  said:  "We  don't  talk  to  the  Es- 
tablishment press.  You've  fouled  us  up  too 
many  times." 

And  when  Jim  Stark,  an  SDS  leader  at 
George  Washington  University,  was  asked  by 
an  Intermediary  to  discuss  the  coining  issues 
and  SDS  plans  with  a  News  reporter,  he  said: 
"I  don't  want  to  rap  (talk)  with  him  about 
that." 

CHANGE    IN    GENTLE    WAT 

On  the  wider  philosophical  question  of 
"What  this  all  means,"  Jim  Stark  said:  "You 
know,  the  people  who  are  Involved  In  It  don't 
know  what  It  all  means  or  where  we  are 
going." 

Noting  that  the  meaning  of  campus  unrest 
won't  be  gauged  for  several  years,  and  prob- 
ably by  historians,  he  added :  "When  the  De- 
pression came  in  1929,  people  didn't  know 
what  It  meant  right  then.  Some  people 
thought  It  was  the  end  of  the  world." 

A  similar  uncertainty  of  directions  was 
voiced  by  Maryland's  SDS  leader,  Richard 
Pox.  "I  have  difficulty  trying  to  figure  out 
what  I  am  going  to  do,"  he  said.  "But  I  dont 
want  to  be  happy  at  the  expense  of  someone 
else's  pain." 

Noting  he  became  Involved  In  SDS  because 
of  his  sister's  Involvement  In  clvU  rights 
work,  he  said:  "I  dislike  violence.  I  opposed 
the  Vietnam  war  initially  because  of  the 
violence  .  .  .  But  violence  is  something  that 
is  used  to  achieve  political  ends.  Most  like 
to  see  change  In  a  gentle  way.  So  would  I." 

Some  students  noted  they  could  "admire 
the  goals  but  can't  relate  to  these  guys  in 
SDS"     because     the     group     attacks     "the 
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system  rattier  than  trying  to  Improve  the 
university." 

REALLT   BADLT    SPLIT 

Recalling  that  SDS  had  wider  student  sup- 
port at  George  Washington  last  year,  Oreg 
R.  Valllere,  managing  editor  of  the  Hatchet, 
the  student  newspaper,  said:  "This  year.  It's 
completely  different  It  seems  to  me.  There's  a 
lot  less  support  for  them  generally  .  .  . 
They're  domg  stupid  things,  like  disrupting 
some  meeting  the  students  came  to  hear. 
They  do  a  lot  of  idiot  things.  They're  getting 
too  unreal  and  losing  their  appeal  .  .  .  with 
their  endless  rhetoric  of  imperialism  and 
racism." 

Reporting  that  SDS  members  are  required 
to  detail  where  they  went  and  who  they 
spoke  with  that  day  at  evening  discussion 
groups,  another  student  said  SDS  "is  becom- 
ing paranoid  .  .  .  they're  hurting  themselves. 
And  they're  really  split  up  badly." 

Whether  SDS  can  cause  as  much  trouble 
divided  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  Ave  J.  Saimders.  a  Maryland  student 
government  leader  who  dropped  out  of  SDS 
after  being  a  charter  member  at  the  univer- 
sity, said:  "So  you  take  over  a  building, 
what  do  you  accomplish?  You  have  to  con- 
vince people  you  are  right.  You  can't  force 
anyone  to  agree  with  you." 

Students  Pursuing   Goals  Betond  End  or 

Viet  War — IV 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Washington,  October  3. — A  flight  path  In- 
to Washington's  National  Airport  brings  com- 
mercial jets  thunderously  close  to  the  sky 
above  Georgetown  University. 

While  the  Jets  are  not  a  campus  Issue, 
their  speed  and  sound  echo  the  Intensity  of 
the  changes  occurring  at  Georgetown  and 
other  universities.  Plans  for  larger,  louder 
jets  mirror  the  depth  of  the  campus  changes 
and  Issues  ahead. 

While  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  draft  are 
overshadowing,  indications  are  that  the  end 
of  the  war  and  reform  of  the  draft  will  not 
end  campus  discontent. 

Discussions  with  liberal  student  leaders — 
interested  in  campus  and  oS-campus  Issues — 
reveal  a  depth  of  concern  about  the  struc- 
ture of  the  university,  academic  reform,  and 
the  values  of  the  greater  society. 

"If  the  war  ended,"  said  Donald  J.  McNeil, 
editor  of  Georgetown's  student  newspaper. 
The  Hoya,  "I  think  the  (student)  emphasis 
would  switch.  Like  the  war's  over,  fine.  So 
let's  put  the  money  to  work  here." 

Why  is  this  collegiate  generation  raising 
these  questions?  Why  are  they  different  from 
their  predecessors?  There  were  always  liberals 
on   campus,    but   why  so   many   now? 

"The  war  was  a  big  catalyst  for  all  this," 
explained  Michael  Gold,  president  of  the 
University  of  Maryland's  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  "But  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment was  an  even  bigger  catalyst.  That 
showed  that  this  country  is  not  what  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  The  rhetoric  does  not  ap- 
proach the  reality.  The  war  Just  fueled 
this  awareness,  providing  concrete  evidence 
of  this  hyprocrlsy." 

provide  no  answers 

Noting  that  "there's  more  knowledge  to- 
day" and  that  the  assassinations  of  President 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen.  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  added  more  fuel  for  student 
concern,  Ave  J.  Saunders,  a  cabinet  member  in 
the  Maryland  student  government,  added:  "I 
think  students  today  Just  have  a  greater 
awareness  of  people  and  the  world  around." 

As  an  example,  be  said:  "If  you  live  In  a 
$60,000  house  and  go  to  school  with  a  black 
student  who  lives  in  a  ghetto  in  something 
less  than  a  shack,  you  start  to  ask  yourself: 
Why  do  I  have  It  so  good  and  he  has  it  so 
bad?" 

Responding  to  the  criticism  that  "smart- 
aleck"   kids   are   raising   a   lot   of   questions 
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but  providing  no  answers,  he  added:  "Stu- 
dents dont  have  the  answers.  We're  not  say- 
ing we  do.  We  are  saying  let's  face  the 
questions,  like  when  the  government  says 
things  are  fine  and  yet  millions  of  people 
In  this  country  live  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level." 

BE  MORE  patient 

Acknowledging  his  Idealism.  Robert  X.  Mor- 
rell. a  Georgetown  sophomore,  who  was  work- 
ing to  get  signatures  for  an  anti-war  peti- 
tion, said:  "Maybe  if  we  all  got  together 
and  admitted  that  we  don't  have  the  an- 
swers, we  can  do  something." 

Urging  that  "we  give  this  feeling  of 
community  a  chance,"  he  suggests  "being 
more  patient  with  alternatives,  not  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  eetebllshed  ways  to 
get  things  done  are  necessarily  the  only  ways 
or  the  best  ways." 

Administrators  in  public  and  private  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country  are  moving 
in  a  number  of  directions  to  respond  to  the 
genuine  depth  of  this  student  concern. 

Changes  range  from  better  food  and  lower 
food  prices  to  coeducational  dormitories,  stu- 
dent voices  on  faculty  committees.  Improved 
student  disciplinary  procedures  and  judiciary 
systems. 

too  conservative 

Pointing  out  that  the  day  of  the  dictatorial 
dean  is  gone,  one  administrator  said:  "The 
emphasis  today  is  on  due  process,  on  fair 
treatment." 

There  are  still  students  who  think  adminis- 
trations are  too  slow,  too  conservative. 

While  the  University  of  Maryland's  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Wilson  H.  Elklns,  has  stressed  the 
Institution's  reputation  for  scholarship  dur- 
ing his  15-year  tenure,  one  student  said: 
"But  the  trend  today  is  toward  student 
life  . . .  Show  us  how  to  live,  not  how  to  make 
a  living." 

And  another  student  credited  Dr.  Elkins 
with  "building  this  Into  a  fine  Institution," 
but  added:  "There's  a  new  breed  of  students 
today,  a  new  level  of  interest.  He  wants  to 
continue  change  at  the  same  pace.  We  want 
to  move  faster."  Noting  that  Negroes  repre- 
sent only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  university's 
population,  he  said:  "If  we  can  solve  racism 
on  the  campus,  it  will  in  great  measure  affect 
the  community  around  us." 

UQUOR   IN   dorms 

The  University  of  Maryland  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  complying  with  an  order  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  Institute  programs  aimed  at  Increasing 
integration  on  campus. 

The  rate  of  change  varies  from  campus  to 
campus.  Georgetown,  for  instance,  allowed 
liquor  in  dormitories  since  1966,  but  Mary- 
land's Board  of  Regents  just  dropped  its 
total  ban  on  alcoholic  beverages  a  week  ago. 

There  are  more  similarities  though. 
Georgetown,  Maryland  and  George  Washing- 
ton Universities  all  have  groups  of  students 
working  for  campus  involvement  in  the 
Oct.  15  moratorium  on  normal  scholastic  ac- 
tivity as  an  antiwar  protest.  And  all  three 
are  reacting  to  demands  for  "relevance"  with 
programs  or  plans  for  urban  studies. 

At  all  three,  black  students  are  a  tiny  mi- 
nority— less  than  200  among  Georgetown's 
7600  students,  less  than  800  among  George 
Washington's  14.000.  less  than  500  among 
Maryland's  24,500  full-time  students. 

SEEKS    BETTER    BALANCE 

Explaining  student  reaction  to  this  dis- 
tribution, one  George  Washington  student 
said:  "We  are  aware  that  we  are  a  white 
school  In  a  predominantly  black  city  and  we 
believe  the  university  should  do  something 
about  It." 

One  George  Washington  spokesman  said 
that  administrations  are  trying.  "There  is  ft 
feeling,"  he  said,  "that  educational  Institu- 
tions must  do  what  they  can  to  equallxe 
educational  opportunity  for  black  students." 
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Part  of  this  Is  the  growing  development  of 
black  studies  programs  and  university  efforts 
to  recruit  Inner  city  students  and  devise 
special  programs  to  upgrade  their  qualifi- 
cations so  they  remain  in  college  and  com- 
pete effectively. 

■  INFLUENCE    WILL    CROW 

'  At  many  campuses,  the  Black  Student 
Union  Is  the  key  magnet  for  organized,  non- 
violent Negro  protest.  At  George  Washington, 
for  Instance,  the  BSU  last  spring  proposed 
that  the  university  devise  a  way  to  recruit 
100  black  students,  tuition  free,  for  the  next 
school  year.  The  university  found  funds  for 
about  40. 

Carolyn  Jones,  a  BSU  member  at  Mary- 
land, said  that  the  influence  of  the  Negro 
population  will  Increase  with  their  size  and 
their  ability  to  agree  on  objectives.  As  re- 
flected nationally,  black  students  are  gravi- 
tating toward  themselves  and  their  special 
concerns,  while  accepting  white  student 
support. 

A  key  issue  at  both  Georgetown  and  Mary- 
land this  year  is  student  Interest  In  getting 
representation  on  the  university  governing 
body — variously  called  trustees,  board  of  re- 
gents or  board  of  directors. 

LACK    DIRECT    CONTACT 

Many  experts  point  out  that  these  boards, 
usually  comprised  of  prominent  citizens  and 
alumni,  merely  rubber-stamp  administration 
policies.  Some  of  the  student  efforts,  how- 
ever, seems  aimed  at  revitalizing  these  boards' 
functions. 

Why  do  students  want  a  voice  on  the  uni- 
versity board?  One  argument  is  that  the 
trustees  lack  direct  contact  with  the  students 
and  are  generally  Ignorant  of  campus 
problems. 

But  more  importantly,  as  one  Georgetown 
student  said:  "If  this  is  going  to  be  a  true 
community,  like  everyone  keeps  saying  it  is. 
It  needs  everybody's  voice  in  it." 

This  question  of  student  participation,  of 
course,  is  the  subject  of  endless  debate.  How 
much  is  beneficial?  How  much  is  necessary? 
Weakening  the  student  case  are  reports  that 
once  the  students  get  the  right  to  vote  on  a 
certain  committee,  for  Instance,  it  Is  difficult 
to  get  full-time  Interested  student  partici- 
pation. 

CONFUSED   ROLE 

On  faculty-student  committees  on  parking, 
secxirlty  problems  or  educational  opportu- 
nity, students  can  play  a  large  role. 

But  Dr.  John  Portz,  an  English  professor 
at  Maryland,  noted  that  in  some  cases — like 
committees  on  faculty  hiring,  firing,  pay  and 
tenure — there  Is  no  obvloxis  student  role. 
Citing  a  committee  on  scheduling  and  admis- 
sions— a  complex  subject — he  said  students 
are  relegated  to  a  sort  of  confused  role  of  ob- 
server because  the  work  Is  done  by  faculty 
who  have  gone  through  this  scheduling 
process  for  years. 

He  siiggeste  that  students  might  better  set 
their  sights  on  committees  where  they  can 
make  a  genuine  contribution.  Naming  Mary- 
land's committee  on  the  future  of  the  uni- 
versity, he  said:  "This  is  essentially  a  think 
tank,  where  students  might  perform  mor» 
satisfactorily." 


AMERICAN  YOUTH  IN  FIGHT  TO 
PROTECT  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
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article  entitled  "American  Youths  Find 
New  'Supercause',"  which  appeared  in 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  on  Sunday, 
November  30, 1969. 

Lynn  Sherr,  who  wrote  the  article, 
points  out  that  a  new  activism  sur- 
rounds efforts  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment. The  activism  is  not  rooted  in  an- 
archy, since  ecolog:y  is  a  system,  and 
anarchy  is  against  all  systems.  It  is, 
rather,  a  growing  movement  on  the  part 
of  our  Nation's  young  people  to  take 
positive  steps  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  ecological  balance. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  fihis 
article,  since  along  with  Congressmen 
ScHEUER  and  Reid  of  New  York,  and 
Hansen,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  14753, 
the  Environmental  Quality  Education 
Act.  Our  legislation  would  establish  pro- 
grams of  environmental  education  from 
elementary  school  through  graduate 
school. 

It  appears  to  us  that  legislation  of 
this  type  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  begin 
to  meet  our  obligations  to  protect  the 
environment  in  which  we  live. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  article  from  the  South 
BendTribime: 

American  Youths  Find  New  "Supercause" — 

Draw  Battlelines  Against  Pollution  op 

Land,  Sea,  Ant 

(By  Lynn  Sherr) 

American  youths  have  found  a  new  su- 
percause and — maylje — those  over  30  may  be 
invited  to  Join. 

They  are  trying  to  save  the  world — nothing 
novel  with  the  young — but  this  time  the 
threat  is  real  and  widely  recognized. 

The  young  are  mobilizing  with  some  of  the 
same  intensity  that  had  gone  into  antiwar 
movements  against  the  pollution  of  air,  land 
and  sea. 

It's  a  new  movement.  Just  taking  shape, 
but  given  the  receptivity  of  today's  youth 
to  causes  it  seems  almost  destined. 

Their  concern  over  pollution  is  under- 
standable said  WiUlain  E.  Felling  program 
officer  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  Resources 
and  Environment  Department.  "They  can  see 
It,  they  can  feel  it,  they  can  smell  it,  and  they 
think  they  can  change  it." 

"It"  has  already  inspired  a  new  vocabulary. 

As  Stewart  Udall.  former  secretary  of  the 
interior,  told  a  standing-room-only  student 
audience,  "The  word  'eco'  is  like  'mini.'  Add 
it  on  to  anjrthlng  and  you  get  a  new  word." 

Thus  the  talk  of  "ecocastrophes"  and  irre- 
versible air  pollution  imbalance,  for  Instance, 
"ecogroups." 

TALK    OF    "ECOLOGY" 

But  mostly  the  young  talk  of  "ecology"^ 
the  comparatively  young  science  which 
studies  living  organisms  in  relation  to  their 
environment: 

Man  against  such  deadly  byproducts  of  his 
technology  as  poisonous  DDT  In  the  body, 
sulfer  dioxide  in  the  air,  foul  detergents  in 
forest  streams  and  the  overcrowding  of  three- 
and-one-half  billion  fellow  earthllngs. 

So  far,  the  young  ecologists  are  not  a  full- 
fledged  movement.  They  are  unorganized, 
largely  unknown.  Although  the  West  Coast 
has  generated  the  most  vocal  advocates,  they 
have  no  real  headquarters,  no  national  presi- 
dent. They  are  not  all  scientists.  They  do  not 
all  understand  the  finer  points  about  ecology. 

But  their  passionate  concern  has  caused 
Francois  Mergen,  Dean  of  Yale's  environ- 
mentally-oriented School  of  Forestry,  to  com- 
ment: "Sometimes  I  think  the  students  who 
earn  degrees  in  ecology  here  should  be  or- 
dained. They're  so  serious." 

And  they  are  beginning  to  act. 
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TOUNG    PEOPLE    TESTIFY 

Mostly  through  local  groups,  young  people 
have  variously  testified  at  congressional 
hearings  on  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie. 
chained  themselves  to  bulldozer-threatened 
redwood  trees,  met  with  state  senators  to 
discuss  antipollution  tax  incentives. 

Already,  student  ecology  organizations 
exist  at  some  of  the  nation's  most  impres- 
sive colleges.  Among  them:  Berkeley.  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology,  MIT,  Reed, 
Stanford,  University  of  Minnesota,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Yale. 

The  Associated  Students  for  Cal  Tech 
(ASCIT)  has  begun  its  third  year  of  an  air 
pollution  research  project  that  was  granted 
$18,500  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  $68,- 
500  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Wisconsin's  Science  Student  Union  last 
spring  picketed  DDT  hearings  in  the  state 
capltol  and  Is  currently  protesting  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Project  Sanguine — an  electronic  com- 
munications center  which  conservationists 
say  may  threaten  forest  life  In  northern  Wis- 
consin. 

At  Yale,  one  student  group  is  trying  to 
mobilize  the  community  to  clean  up  New 
Haven's  unswlmmable  harbor  waters;  an- 
other takes  ghetto  children  on  Saturday  field 
trips  to  show  them  "that  there  are  natural 
areas  in  the  world." 

Off  campus,  eco-groups  have  hit  both 
coasts,  the  underground  press,  peace  people 
and  prep  schools. 

Ecology  Action,  an  Independent  organi- 
zation In  Berkeley.  Calif.,  sees  its  mission  as 
informational,  and  insists  that  would-be 
activists  treat  ecology  action  as  ''"something 
you  do.  rather  than  something  you  Join." 
Along  with  extensive  brochures  and  reading 
lists,  they  have  devised  a  pilot  ecology  course 
which  is  now  being  taught  In  a  local  high 
school. 

The  War  Resisters  League  devoted  an  en- 
tire issue  of  its  monthly  "Win"  magazine 
(pipeline  to  some  8,000  members  of  the  un- 
derground) to  "ecological  consciousness — 
yanking  ecology  out  of  the  context  of  pure 
science  and  using  it  to  describe  the  ways 
that  man  relates  to  his  natural  environ- 
ment." 

write    to    LEGISLATORS 

One-hundred  eighty  girls  from  the  Thomas 
School  in  Rowayton,  Conn.,  wrote  letters  to 
state  legislators,  aroused  the  community, 
urged  the  Introduction — which  ultimately 
passed — of  a  state  bill  to  survey  and  pre- 
serve Connecticut's  coastal  wetlands  which 
were  b  aig  used  as  a  dumping  ground  by 
contractors. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  generation  gap, 
university,  school  board  and  other  estab- 
lished officials  have  started  making  changes 
of  their  own  to  accommodate  the  burgeoning 
Interest. 

Professors  from  dozens  of  universities  have 
reported  new  courses  in  ecology  (for  non- 
science  students)  and,  in  some  cases,  dou- 
bling and  tripling  of  enrollment  In  existing 
courses.  In  addition,  some  science  depart- 
ments have  begun  combining  biology,  archi- 
tecture and  sociology,  for  Instance,  to  offer 
inter  disciplinary  majors — or  even  new  de- 
partments— In  ecology. 

FORD    grants   funds 

The  Ford  Foundation  last  year  granted 
nearly  $4  million,  mostly  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  research  in  environmental 
subjects. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin's  new  branch 
at  Green  Bay  Is  organized  entirely  around 
man  and  environmental  problems  in  a  radi- 
cal academic  experiment. 

The  American  Assn.  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has,  for  the  first  time.  Invited  40 
students  to  participate  in  its  annual  Christ- 
mas meeting.  Subject  for  an  entire  after- 
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noon  session:  Undergraduate  Education  in 
Environmental  Science. 

Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.,  longtime  ad- 
vocate of  conservation,  has  proposed  a  na- 
tional environmental  teach-in  on  college 
campuses  this  spring. 

The  antiwar  movement  started  with  teach- 
ins,  too. 

In  many  ways,  ecology  activity  is  largely 
an  outgrowth  of  The  Movement — antiwar, 
anti-ghetto,  anti-Establishment. 

threatens  to  end  life 

In  their  own  terms,  both  groups  see  the 
status  quo  which  they  define  as  war  or  pol- 
lution as  threatening  to  end  life  on  this 
planet.  Both  see  "the  system"  (which  they 
consider  government  or  giant  corporations) 
as  the  adversary.  Both  reject  old  values,  old 
politics,  piecemeal  solutions.  Both  talk  of 
revolution. 

And  both  blame  the  profit  system. 

Indeed,  to  the  young  ecologists,  capitalism 
Is  Ecology  Enemy  No.  1.  They  criticize  the 
growth  motive — America's  annual  attempt  to 
push  the  Gross  National  Product  higher  and 
higher. 

"We've  got  to  get  away  from  the  notion 
that  growth  is  a  good  thing,"  emphasized  Dr. 
Paul  Ehrlich,  director  of  graduate  study  for 
the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  at 
Stanford.  Ehrlich  has  had  a  vasectomy — an 
operation  to  make  himself  sterile — and  Is 
one  of  the  youth's  most-quoted  environ- 
mental heroes. 

FORMS  ecology   ACTION 

"Capitalism  Is  predicated  on  money  and 
growth,"  explained  Cliff  Humphrey,  32,  who 
was  building  California  freeways  before  he 
turned  on  to  the  problem,  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  ecology  and  helped  found 
Ecology  Action. 

"And  when  your  only  Interest  is  to  maxi- 
mize your  profit,  you  maximize  the  pollution. 
We  need  a  system  that  takes  maximum  care 
of  the  earth,'  he  said. 

And  yet,  that  system,  the  young  activists 
feel.  Is  not  necessarily  the  political  opposite 
of  captlallsm. 

"I  don't  think  either  right  or  left  or  center 
has  the  ecologically  sane  answer,"  said  Keith 
Lampte.  38,  a  cofounder  of  the  Ylppie  move- 
ment, whose  first  environmental  activity  was 
to  Join  the  conservationist  Sierra  Club. 

EDITS  underground  LETTER 

Lampe  now  edits  a  biweekly  underground 
newsletter  from  Berkeley  called  "Earth 
Read-Out,"  in  which  he  has  published  "eco- 
notes"  urging  "a  rapid  evolution  from  com- 
petition to  co-operation;  in  the  U.S.  specifi- 
cally this  means  shucking  capitalism  and 
evolving  a  community  for  which  there  is  yet 
no  label,  a  community  within  which  the  no- 
tions of  ownership  and  money  no  longer  have 
meaning  or  appeal." 

During  a  trip  to  New  York  this  fall,  Lampe 
elaborated.  "Capitalism  may  be  more  an- 
tagonistic than  Marxism,  but  both  share  the 
man-against-nature  thing,  the  growth  mo- 
tive," he  said. 

NONE  HELD  BLAMELESS 

More  important,  most  of  the  young  activ- 
ists believe  that  although  some  Individual 
polluters  can  be  singled  out  for  spilling  oil 
or  destroying  wildlife,  no  one — not  even  the 
ecologist — remains  blameless  In  the  massive 
assault  on  the  earth.  They  like  to  quote 
Pogo,  the  cartoon  'possum,  who  said:  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  he  Is  us." 

Us:  Everyone  who  rides  in  automobiles 
that  spew  deadly  exhaust  fumes  into  smog; 
everyone  who  buys  shampoo  In  undemolish- 
able  plastic  containers;  everyone  who  Ekdds 
unwanted  children  to  the  crowded  world. 

"There's  a  role  for  everyone  In  ecology,"  ac- 
cording to  Lampe.  In  a  recent  column  of  ad- 
vice to  his  underground  followers,  Lampe 
suggested  that  they  should  not  close  the  door 
to  rifle  club  members.  Boy  Scouts,  or  John 
Birchers. 
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"Since  everybody  Is  still  groping  for  effec- 
tive roles  and  tactics,  people  with  widely  dif- 
ferent styles  and  widely  different  politics 
within  the  old  context  can  talk  to  each  other 
with  no  more  tension  than  a  Presbyterian 
talks  to  a  Methodist." 

DEPENDS  OF  MUTUAL  TRUST 

Thus,  many  members  of  the  new  eco- 
groups are  beginning  to  understand  that  un- 
Uke  seizing  the  dean's  office,  ecology  action 
wiU  depend  on  mutual  trust  among  all  ages 
and  groups. 

A  group  of  peaceniks  in  New  York  re- 
cently were  debating  whether  to  approach 
older  groups  to  protest  Jet  noise. 

"Talk  to  the  Queens  housewives,  get  them 
Involved."  said  an  earnest  young  girl. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  to  them,  replied  a 
barefoot  youth  with  a  three-day  beard,  "I 
Just  want  to  get  them  picketing." 

"We're  trying  to  leave  behind  the  polemi- 
cal solutions."  said  Cliff  Humphrey.  "Ecology 
provides  the  means  and  articulation  of  doing 
something  positive." 

Steve  Berwick,  28,  a  stocky  wildlife  ecol- 
ogist at  Yale,  refiected.  "I  doubt  If  youU 
find  many  anarchist  ecologists.  Ecology  Is  a 
system,  and  anarchy  goes  against  that." 

PERTAINS  TO  ALL  CROUPS 

It  pertains  as  much  to  the  rock  music 
festival  fans  who  dump  garbage  In  the  fields 
as  it  does  to  the  industrialists  who  destroy 
marine  life  in  lakes. 

Joe  Rhodes,  22.  former  student  body  pres- 
ident at  Cal  Tech  who  established  their  air 
pollution  project,  summarized:  "Pollution 
Is  like  the  war,  like  the  ghetto.  They  all 
became  a  problem  Invisibly,  slowly.  We  must 
start  paying  attention  to  the  gentle  changes. 
We've  got  to  start  connecting  what  happens 
now  with  later  consequences  .  .  .  start  listen- 
ing to  the  warnings." 

He  cut  short  his  rapid-fire  delivery  and 
refiected  on  the  commitment  of  the  ecology- 
minded  of  his  generation. 

"I  hope  that  this  cause  is  close  enough 
to  everyone  that  they  won't  be  confused 
because  they  dont  like  young  people,"  he 
said. 

Jim  Beck,  Rhodes'  successor  at  Cal  Tech, 
put  It  another  way:  "We  don't  want  to  revo- 
lutionize society — we  want  to  live  In  It." 


VETERAN  HOME  LOAN  PROGRAM 
DRYING  UP  FOR  LACK  OF  FUNDS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  part  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  Congress 
created  a  program  to  assist  returning 
war  veterans  in  financing  the  purchase 
of  a  home.  This  program  was  a  great 
success  following  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  but  it  has  fallen  victim 
of  the  tight  money  market.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  home  loan  provision  can  be 
considered  nothing  more  than  an  empty 
promise. 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  has 
been  considering  legislation  to  use  $5  bil- 
lion from  the  NSLI  trust  fimd,  and  such 
a  proposal  is  also  under  consideration  In 
the  Senate.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Harold  A.  Pollman,  a  builder  from  Dallas, 
Tex.,  with  great  experience  in  home 
building  and  financing  for  veterans,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  delivered  a  very  pertinent 
statement  on  this  proposal.  I  feel  that 
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Mr.  Pollman's  statement  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members  of  this  body.  It  ap- 
pears below: 

TESTIMONY    TO   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE    ON     VETERANS    LEGISLATION, 

U.S.  Senate,  Hearing  on  S.  3008 
(By  Harold  A.  Pollman,  Representing  Texas 
State  and  Dallas  Home  Builders  Association) 

Honorable  Senator  Talmadge.  Chairman, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Harold  Pollman,  I  am  a  buUder  in  Dallas. 
Texas.  I  appear  before  this  committee  at  the 
Invitation  of  your  chairman.  Senator  Tal- 
madge, and  our  Senior  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough,  the  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation  today  coming  under 
your  pervue  and  study. 

My  official  capacity  In  testifying  to  this 
committee  Is  that  of  a  Texas  State  board 
director  and  Dallas  director  of  the  Home 
Builders  Association. 

Please  permit  me  a  valuable  moment  of 
this  morning's  time  to  bear  to  you  greetings 
from  both  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Dallas  Board  of  the  Home  Builders 
Association  and  also  to  state  to  you  that  both 
Boards  have  asked  me  to  express  to  you  their 
commendation  for  your  knowledgeable 
awareness  of  the  economic  pUght  of  the  re- 
turning veteran  seeking  a  home  in  which  to 
establish  himself  and  his  family  upon  bis 
completion  of  military  service. 

I  am  aware,  both  by  the  presence  at  this 
hearing  before  you  today  of  numerous  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  finance  and  economics, 
as  well  as  by  submitted  transcripts  for  the 
committee's  study,  that  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  studied  economic  and  technical 
data  wlU  be  provided  for  your  consideration 
In  this  matter. 

A  most  capable  understanding  ot  this  mat- 
ter from  the  viewpoint  of  home  builders 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  jwovided  by 
Mr.  Larry  Blackmon  a  past  national  president 
of  the  National  Home  Builders  Association 
who  Is  accompanied  by  various  staff  econo- 
mists Of  that  asGoclation.  These  gentlemen 
are  moat  learned  In  statistics  and  studies 
germane  to  the  questions  Involved  in  this 
legislation.  I  also  note  with  interest  the  tes- 
timony of  most  knowledgeable  economists  as 
well  as  the  general  counsel  for  the  TreasiUTr, 
the  president  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association,  officials  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, officers  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  many  other 
highly  qualified  and  competent  witnesses. 
With  the  availability  to  you  of  this  necessary 
and  properly  highly  informative  type  of  tes- 
timony I  can  only  believe  that  I  have  been 
requested  to  appear  here  today  to  testify 
to  you  on  a  more  "grass  roots  sense  of  feel- 
ing" concerning  this  proposed  legislation. 

My  company  in  Etallas  is  a  medium  volume 
tract  buUder  in  the  price  range  of  a  low  of 
•19,900  to  our  top  home  at  $42,500.  We  build 
between  135  and  200  homes  per  year.  Our 
annual  dollar  volume  is  between  4>4  million 
and  6  million  dollars.  Theee  homes  are 
financed  approximately  95%  of  our  total  an- 
nual volume  by  FHA  and  VA  guaranteed 
losms  and  of  that  percentage  70%  of  our 
homes  are  sold  to  veterans. 

You  are  of  course  aware  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  under  study  here  today  concerns 
Itself  with  ap{xr>zlmately  e  billion  dollars  ot 
national  service  life  Insurance  reserves. 
These  reserves  have  been  generated  by  the 
veteran's  payment  of  his  life  insxirance  pre- 
miums. As  you  know  these  funds  are  cur- 
rently loaned  to  the  Treasury  oa  an  "inside 
the  family"  type  loan  at  a  yield  to  the  Na- 
tional Service  life  Insurance  Fund  ot  ap- 
proximately 3.77%. 

The  veterans  home  loan  program  has  an 
eligibility  of  10>^  mlUkm  veterans.  Soon, 
hopefully,  many  more  young  men  will  be  re- 
tumlng  from  service  in  Viet  Nam.  TTiese  men 
will  be  returning  to  their  community  seeking 
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to  make  a  home  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

While  Congress  has  acted  appropriately 
(and  I  cannot  use  the  word  magnanimously 
as  these  are  the  men  who  have  served  their 
Nation)  in  providing  the  necessary  legislative 
vehicle  to  provide  housing  for  the  veteran, 
the  veteran  has  returned  home  to  find  that 
the  congresslonally  established  vehicle  for 
home  ownership  is  totally  immobilized  due 
to  a  complete  lack  of  economic  fuel. 

The  entire  climate  of  money  availability 
has  changed  since  many  of  us  returned  from 
service  after  World  War  II.  At  that  time  we 
found  awaiting  us  very  substantial  funds 
in  savings  and  loans  and  life  Insurace  com- 
panies. These  funds  were  accumulated 
through  substantial  war  time  earnings  and 
with  very  little  real  goods  of  value  to  pur- 
chase and  thus  dissipate  these  savings.  Thus 
the  returning  veteran  found  substantial  sav- 
ings In  savings  and  loans  anxious  to  be  In- 
vested In  government  Insured  GI  home  mort- 
gages. The  Insurance  companies  were  anxious 
to  place  large  insurance  reserves  In  govern- 
ment guaranteed  real  estate  home  mortgage 
loans.  Thus  under  prior  economic  conditions 
the  returning  veteran  with  no  economic 
wherewithal  to  make  a  down  payment  on 
a  home  and  economically  disadvantaged  by 
his  time  m  military  service,  found  that  Con- 
gress had  provided  legislation  for  a  readily 
acceptable  and  marketable  government  In- 
sured home  loan. 

This  economic  climate  resulted  In  t72  bil- 
lion of  loans  to  7  million  veterans.  By  the 
way,  I  am  Informed  that  the  loss  rates  on 
these  veteran  mortgage  loans  has  been  less 
than  conventional  lending  programs. 

Today's  returning  veteran  finds  a  totally 
different  home  loan  climate  awaiting  him. 

I.     THE     INSX7RANCE     COMPANIES 

Almost  all  major  Insurance  companies  in 
the  country  have  abandoned  the  financing 
of  the  single  family  G.I.  homes.  Today's 
money  managers  for  our  Insurance  companies 
have  chased  "yield"  (for  inflationary  protec- 
tion) into  the  highly  questionable  practice 
but  for,  at  least  this  time,  highly  remunera- 
tive yield  of  apartment,  shopping  center,  and 
commercial  loans  premised  upon  various 
formulas  of: 

A.  Participation  actually  in  the  venture 
with  the  project  developer,  or  of  gross  or  net 
rental  yields. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  logical  way  that 
the  individual  home  owner  can  compete  In 
the  mortgage  money  market  for  this  type 
of  Insurance  company  money  against  that 
formula  of  yield  attraction. 

n.    TRE   PUBLIC    MORTGAGE    MONET    MARKET 

A.  The  historically  unparalleled  corporate 
expansion  In  the  last  decade  has  engendered 
the  corporate  debtor  who  can  pay  10  and  12 
percent  Interest,  which  when  adjusted  for 
52  percent  tax  rates  and  7  percent  Invest- 
ment credit  nets  an  effective  cost  to  the 
corporate  borrower  of  4  to  6  percent  for  his  10 
to  12  percent  rate  commitment.  Again  this 
makes  the  1V2  percent  veteran  loan  unattrac- 
tive to  the  Investor. 

B.  Unparalled  Municipal,  State,  and  school 
District  Expansion  carrying  tax  favored  ex- 
emptions and  being  Issued  at  4%,  5%  and 
C^, .  giving  Investors  an  effective  yield  of 
double  these  rates,  again  significantly  under- 
cut the  funds  once  called  upon  for  home 
ownership. 

m.    PENSION     TRUST    FUNDS 

The  character  of  saving  the  last  20  years, 
certainly  until  the  last  decade,  was  primarily 
Individual  In  nature.  Each  Individual  held 
his  own  passbook  saving  account.  He  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  his  personal  savings  for 
his  old  age,  his  retirement,  or  an  emergency 
sickness,  reserved  in  his  salvngs  and  loan 
account.  These  savings  were  Invested  by  sav- 
ings and  loana  almost  totally  (by  virtue  of 
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the  very  premise  of  their  charter)  in  home 
loan  mortgages.  However,  today  by  far  the 
very  substantial  majority  of  our  savings  from 
Individ tial  earnings  take  the  route  of:  Pay- 
roll deductions,  with  an  automatic  holdout 
from  salary  and  a  moving  of  these  holdout 
savings  Into  tax  favored  employee  pension 
trust  funds.  They  only  seek  for  their  en- 
trusted funds  "maximum  yields" — of  course, 
that  is  their  Job. 

Those  of  us  who  have  addressed  ourselves 
to  the  current  money  resources  for  home  fi- 
nancing find  some  peculiarly  anomalous 
creatures  In  the  pension  trust  fund  Invest- 
ments. For  example,  numerous  carpenter, 
plumbing,  electrical,  etc.,  union  pension  trust 
funds  with  their  employees  Uvellhoou  geared 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  residential  con- 
struction Industry,  hold  not  one  dollar  In 
their  investment  portfolio  In  federally  guar- 
anteed home  loan  mortgages.  They,  of  course, 
also  are  chasing  "yield".  The  better  "yield" 
of  glamour  electronic  stocks,  corporate 
bonds,  tax  favored  municipals,  etc. 

I  beg  your  Indulgence  but  for  another 
graphic  example.  We  have  found  that  In  a 
large  majority  of  all  states,  some  as  tre- 
mendously Important  as  California,  not  one 
dime  of  the  teacher  pension  trust  funds — 
or  for  that  matter,  any  other  state  employee 
trust  funds — not  one  dime  of  the  Investment 
portfolios  were  held  In  federally  Insured 
home  ownership.  It  must,  of  course,  be  shock- 
ing to  you  as  It  was  to  us  to  find  In  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  all  of  our  teacher,  professorial,  pro- 
fessional, and  trade  association  tax  favored 
pension  trust  funds  these  are  the  teachers 
and  mentors,  the  very  people  who  stand  be- 
fore our  young  people  and  teach  and  exhort 
for  our  American  way  of  life  and  who  avow 
the  fundamental  foundations  and  sociologi- 
cal Importance  of  a  good  family  home,  and 
thus  a  solid  family  life,  find  not  one  cent  In 
their  multl-mllUon  dollar  trust  funds — which 
by  the  way.  In  some  states  grow  at  the  rate  of 
several  million  dollars  each  year — not  one 
cent  for  home  ownership  loans  in  their  port- 
folio. The  glamour  stocks  the  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion and  participation  of  shopping  centers 
and  apartment  loans,  the  tax  preferred  mu- 
nicipals and  In  fact  we  have  actually  found 
pension  trust  funds  in  glamorous  yield  in- 
vestments of  these  tax  favored  funds  in  Las 
Vegas  motor  hotel  facilities  makes  the  re- 
turning veterans'  home  loan  mortgage  a 
totally  unattractive  package. 

Thus  the  vehicle  of  your  Congressional 
legislation  permitting  home  ownership  can 
only  be  funded  by  the  veteran  stacking  up 
exorbitant  points  of  brokerage.  High  enough 
to  make  his  Interest  rate,  set  by  Congress, 
attractive.  Thus  the  veteran  competes  in 
the  money  market  place  with  points  as  high 
as  5,  6,  or  7  on  new  housing  and  9,  10,  and  11 
points  on  existing  housing. 

On  a  $20  thousand  home  the  veteran  may 
pay  anywhere  from  $1500-$2000  to  get  his 
7'/2  percent  loan. 

Herein  lies  a  double  economic  tragedy 
when: 

I.  Firstly  the  veteran  returns  from  serv- 
ice and  finds  himself  In  the  market  place 
competing  with  an  undesirable  loan  at 
7'/2  percent  and  paying  8  to  10  points — 
$1600-$2000  on  his  $20,000  home,  while  his 
veteran's  Insurance  fund  has  $6  to  $8  billion 
of  his  reserve  insurance  funds  loaned  out  to 
the  general  citizenry  through  Treasury  at 
approximately  3.77  percent.  Unable  to  bor- 
row from  his  own  life  Insurance  reserves,  the 
8  to  10  points  of  brokerage  he  pays,  when 
added  to  the  7>,i  percent  stated  rate,  yields 
depending  upon  the  true  historical  life  of 
this  mortgage — (approximately  8'/4  to  10 
years)  yields  127o  to  14%.  Certainly  this  is  a 
grave  disadvantage  to  him  when  his  Insur- 
ance reserves  are  being  loaned  out  at  3.77 
percent. 

n.  Secondly  to  compound  the  veterans  In- 
jury I  understand  that  Treasury  has  taken 
a    position    that    the    brokerage    points    of 
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$1600-$2,000  which  the  veteran  pays  to  get 
the  loan  Interest  rate  up  to  a  competitive 
yield  Is  not  considered  Interest  for  tax  pur- 
poses. Of  course  that  is  all  it  really  is.  This 
disallowance  of  considering  this  an  interest 
further  Injures  the  veteran  whereby  If  we  re- 
cited his  true  cost  for  financing  at  12  to  14 
percent  this  would  properly  reflect  his  Inter- 
est cost  in  his  computation  for  taxes. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  for 
restrictive  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to 
curb  the  ultimate  calamity  of  unbridled  In- 
flation. Certainly  the  housing  Industry, 
standln^-  virtually  alone,  as  it  now  does,  in 
the  application  of  economic  restraint  Is  most 
aware  of  this  unpalatable  but  necessary 
medicine  for  our  economic  health. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  Treasury's  con- 
tention that  to  call  1  billion  dollars  of  their 
note  per  year  out  of  their  3.77  percent  "shel- 
tered family  loan"  puts  them  out  on  the 
street  to  seek  the  replacement  of  that  money. 
This  It  is  asserted  can  contribute  to  our 
economic  inflationary  pressures.  It  Is  true 
that  the  economic  climate  Is  cold  and  harsh 
In  the  open  money  market.  None  of  us  could 
blame  the  Treasury  from  not  wanting  to 
leave  their  comfortable,  warm,  and  sheltered 
loan  position  "Inside  the  family"  and  go  out 
In  the  cold  market  climate  to  replace  that 
money.  But  that  is  the  very  climate  in  which 
the  veteran  is  asked  to  seek  his  loan  today. 
In  answer  to  the  Treasury's  view  that  they 
would  contribute  to  Inflationary  pressures 
by  seeking  this  $1  billion  a  year  in  the  op>en 
market,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
when  the  veteran  funds  his  loan  through 
the  $1  billion  dollars  retiu-ned  to  his  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  fund,  he  thus, 
to  the  identically  correlative  antount  of  $1 
billion  removes  his  demand  of  that  billion 
dollars  of  mortgage  funds  from  the  money 
market.  Thus  It  really  becomes  a  question 
of  who  gets  out  Into  today's  harsh  money 
climate  to  the  extent  of  $1  billion  a  year, 
the  Treasury  or  the  veteran.  The  dollar  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  should  be  the  same 
save  and  except  the  Interest  rate  differential 
which  Treasury  would  have  to  pay  to  the 
open  market  rather  than  the  sheltered  loan 
they  hold.  We  believe  that  all  of  us  as  gen- 
eral citizens,  and  by  the  way  the  veteran  In- 
cluded, must  share  this  burden.  We  must 
not  call  upon  this  veteran,  who  has  already 
borne  services  to  Its  country,  to  again  ask 
this  veteran  to  subsidize  the  general  citizenry 
with  a  preferred  Interest  rate  loan  from  his 
life  Insurance  funds — while  he  Is  unable 
to  borrow  these  funds  and  pays  exorbitant 
rates  at  a  non-competitive  disadvantage  In 
the  open  market  place. 

In  conclusion,  please  permit  me  to  state 
that  shortly  after  World  War  II  when  more 
than  10  million  men  returned  to  their  homes 
they  found  awaiting  them  your  congression- 
al commitment  and  their  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  house  the  returning  veterans. 

The  housing  Industry  was  capable  of  ful- 
filling this  commitment.  Shortly  after  World 
War  II  our  housing  Industry  was  provid- 
ing 2  million  homes  per  year. 

Today  after  a  quarter  century  of  vastly 
improved  technological  ability,  of  marvel- 
ously  expeditious  mechanical  Improvement 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Improved  in- 
dustry know-how  for  volume  production,  in 
which  we  have  doubled  and  perhaps  tripled 
ovir  production  ability,  our  Industry  finds  It- 
self this  year  barely  providing  between  a 
million  and  a  million  two  hundred  thousand 
homes. 

Thus  from  a  population  of  130  million 
when  we  showed  the  capacity  to  build  2 
million  homes  we  have  moved  to  a  200  mil- 
lion papulation  and  will  deliver  less  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  homes.  This  comes  at 
a  time  when  Congress  has  directed  our  In- 
dustry to  a  need  for  26  million  homes  over 
the  next  decade.  Thus  we  are  building  Into 
our  already  multi-faceted  burgeoning  crises 
the   additional   problem   of   a   construction 
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deficit  of  approximately  a  million  and  a  half 
homes  per  year. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  only  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  restraint  on  our  industry, 
which  completely  shuts  us  down  and  then 
attempts  to  start  us  up  when  it  is  econom- 
ically expeditious  to  do  so,  which  has  created 
the  critical  housing  shortage  throughout  the 
Nation  today  and  spells  out  Impending  new 
multi-faceted  sociological  problems  for 
tomorrow. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  make  a  commitment 
to  innerspace  as  well.  Innerspace  is  living 
space.  You  gentlemen  have  seen  what  such 
a  commitment  can  do  for  us  in  almost  in- 
finite and  limitless  accomplishments  in 
outer  space.  While  perhaps  not  as  glamorous 
a  short  range  impact,  an  eqiial  commitment 
to  Inner  space  must  be  made  and  fulfilled. 

The  pending  legislation  before  you  Is  Just 
one  small  stepping  stone  along  this  impor- 
tant Journey  to  the  accomplishment  of  bet- 
ter housing  for  all  Americans.  It  does  not 
purport  to  solve  but  a  small  part  of  the 
problem  of  housing  Americans. 

I  can  find  no  valid  reason  for  denying 
to  veterans  the  access  to  their  life  Insurance 
savings  for  home  loan  mortgages.  It  appears 
perfectly  appropriate  and  timely  that  the 
life  Insurance  savings  generated  by  veterans 
be  made  available  by  veterans  in  need  of 
home  mortgage  funds. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  extend 
to  you  aad  your  committee  colleagues  and 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House  through 
Honorable  Olln  Teague  of  Texas  who  Is 
sponsoring  the  parallel  legislation,  the  com- 
mendations of  the  veterans  in  our  commu- 
nity and  yours;  as  well  as  our  housing  in- 
dustry for  your  consideration  of  this  valued 
and  necessary  legislation. 


MAYFLOWER  COMPACT  DAY 
CELEBRA-nON 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KEMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Friday,  November  21,  1969,  the 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  in  the 
I>istrict  of  Columbia,  celebrated  the  349th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  world- 
famed  Mayflower  Compact.  This  is  an 
annual  event  of  the  society,  and  this  one, 
with  an  excellent  program,  had  one  of 
the  largest  number  of  members  and 
guests  in  attendance  that  the  society  has 
ever  known.  Addresses  by  distinguished 
speakers,  bestowal  of  awards,  installation 
of  newly  elected  oflQcers  of  the  society — 
by  Lorenzo  S.  Winslow,  assistant  general 
of  the  general  society — and  a  fine  musical 
of  songs  by  the  Army  Chorus — ^were 
prominent  features.  The  addresses  of 
high  order  were  warmly  applauded. 

The  society  was  organized  in  1897,  and 
has  since  flourished  as  a  patriotic  society 
which  seeks  to  keep  alive  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  the  Pilgrim  group  that  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock  on  December  21,  1620 
'N.S.). 

The  addresses  were  made  by  John  Jay 
Daly,  a  distinguished  journalist  and  au- 
thor, and  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  former 
Congressman  from  Kentucky,  and  for- 
mer Civil  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  member — ^now  only  survivor — of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  which 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  and  former  governor  of 
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the  society,  aad  now  honorary  life  coun- 
sellor general  of  the  General  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants. 

The  introduction  of  Mr.  Daly  was  made 
by  John  Russell  Whitney,  deputy  gov- 
ernor general  of  the  genersd  society;  and 
the  governor  of  the  society,  Col.  Freder- 
ick I.  Ordway,  presented  Mr.  Thatcher. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  am  including 
herewith,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
indicated  addresses: 

Address  or  John  Jat  Oaly 

Governor  Ordway,  Members  and  Guests. 
In  the  course  of  my  newspaper  career  it  be- 
came my  good  fortune  to  interview  many 
noted  historians.  Occasionally  I  was  invited 
to  attend  round-table  historic  discussions 
at  the  Cosmos  Club.  One  day  they  took  up 
the  story  of  the  Mayflower,  its  outstanding 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  one  hundred  and 
two  passengers  buffeted  about  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  and  the  landing  at  Plymouth 
December  21,  1620 — the  350tb  anniversary 
of  this  event  now  coming  up,  next  year,  1970. 

Louis  Sears,  professor  of  history  at  Purdue 
University,  started  the  discussion  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Sears,  a  real  conservative,  said 
he  thought  the  story  of  the  Mayflower 
should  be  told,  re-told  again  and  again  and 
again  wherever  school  children  gather.  In 
this  he  had  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Charles 
Tansill,  another  famed  historian.  This  talk, 
and  what  I  learned  from  these  eminent 
scholars,  enabled  me  to  write  the  story  of 
the  Blayflower — Flight  to  Freedom — which  is 
Just  off  the  press. 

That  day.  In  one  burst  of  supreme  assur- 
ance. Dr.  Tanslll,  author  of  "Back  Door  to 
War",  and  other  monumental  works,  de- 
cleired:  "It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Voyage  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  Landing 
at  Plymouth  rank  with  Hannibal's  Crossing 
of  the  Alps,  back  in  the  third  century." 

Dr.  Sears  said,  "I  agree.  It  could  be  com- 
pared also  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
Empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage  by  Rome,  with  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  Clovis  I,  King  of  the 
Franks  and  founder  of  the  French  Empire." 

Hearing  all  this  gave  me,  an  amateur  Ms- 
torlan,  the  courage  to  ask.  How  would  the 
Voyage  of  the  Mayflower  compare  with  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks? — 
and  the  answer  was,  by  Dr.  Sears,  "Tou 
might  even  compare  it  with  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus." 

General  Bonner  Fellers,  UB.A.,  Ret.,  a 
friend  of  these  historians,  likened  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Mayflower  adventure  with  that  of 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller  and  au- 
thor who  set  out  to  flnd  China — and  did.  No 
one  ever  knew  or  ever  will  know  how  he  ac- 
complished this  feat.  It  remains  one  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  all  times.  Marco  went  up 
against  barbarians.  The  Pilgrims  faced 
savages.  So  there  is  a  comparison  there,  too. 
Marco  Polo  and  the  Pilgrims;  of  the  same 
caliber. 

You  asked  me  to  tell  about  my  writing  of 
the  poem,  "The  Toast  to  The  Flag."  Believe 
it  or  not,  this  verse  was  written  and  pub- 
lished for  the  flrst  Flag  Day,  June  14th,  1917. 

At  that  time  I  was  the  youngest  editor  of 
a  full-fledged  Associated  Press  newspaper  In 
America — The  New  Britain  Herald,  in  Con- 
necticut. From  the  moment  the  European 
War  broke,  and  up  to  the  time  we  entered 
the  fray,  there  has  been  turmoil  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Factories  were  blown  up,  by  German 
sympathizers,  to  prevent  war  material  from 
reaching  the  British.  In  order  to  get  some 
patriotism  going  I  decided  to  place  an  Amer- 
ican flag  at  the  masthead  of  the  Herald. 
Under  It  each  day  we  ran  a  well  known  say- 
ing from  one  of  our  patriots,  like :  My  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong — Decatur,  Damn  the  tor- 
pedoes, go  ahead — Farrag^t,  Entangling  Al- 
liances with  none — George  Washington.  Came 
the  day  that  Congress  set  aside  June  14th 
as  Flag  Day  and  I  looked  around  for  a  Toast 
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to  the  Flag;  but  inquiry  at  the  local  library 
and  the  New  York  Library  gave  no  clue.  So 
I  called  my  old  friend.  Dr.  Putnam,  Librarian 
of  Congress.  He  could  flnd  no  such  toast, 
either. 

In  the  room  where  I  slept  was  a  great 
chandelier.  Under  It  was  a  silk  American 
Flag.  As  I  started  to  slumberland,  the  light 
was  turned  off  and  I  saw  Old  Glory  fade  out, 
the  colors  glorious  beneath  the  dimming 
light.  At  about  2  ajn.  I  awoke  with  the  Toast 
In  mind,  dashed  it  off  on  a  piece  of  station- 
ery, typed  It  at  the  office  that  morning — and 
It  appeared  in  the  afternoon  edition — on  the 
first  Flag  Day.  Prom  then  on  It  went  places. 
Editor  at  The  Hartford  Post  wrote  an  edi- 
torial about  It,  the  Boston  Post  spread  it 
across  the  front  page,  the  old  New  York 
Tribune  re-prlnted  It — and  within  a  year  it 
had  been  printed  in  practically  all  the  na- 
tional newspapers — and  In  some  magazines 
throughout  America.  It  was  spread  about  by 
the  Vigilantes,  a  patriotic  society  of  writers 
and  artists.  Eventually  it  got  into  Edwin 
Markham's  anthology — and  today  it  is  in  18 
such  books,  along  with  about  one  or  two  mil- 
lion school  books.  Also,  it  has  been  set  to 
music  about  65  times,  once  by  the  great 
march  king,  John  Philip  Sousa — but,  and 
here  Is  a  story  never  published — Sousa's 
music  was  rejected  by  his  publisher,  saying 
it  was  not  up  to  his  standard.  "Twas  not  his 
fault.  None  of  the  other  compositions  made 
the  grade,  either;  because  of  the  shortness  of 
the  lines  In  this  lyric.  Originally  I  had  only 
three  verses,  and  these  were  never  copy- 
righted on  account  of  my  Joining  the  Army 
In  the  First  World  War.  In  order  to  get  a 
copyright  and  prevent  others  from  selling 
these  verses  I  added  a  fourth  verse.  Here, 
then — at  your  request — is  the  present  prod- 
uct: and,  as  you  have  asked,  I  now  recite  it: 

"A  TOAST  TO  THE  TLAG 

"Here's  to  the  Red  of  it — 
There's  not  a  thread  of  it. 
No,  nor  a  shred  of  it 
In  all  the  spread  of  It 
From  foot  to  head 
But  heroes  bled  for  it. 
Faced  steel  and  lead  for  It, 
Precious  blood  shed  for  It, 
Bathing  it  Red  I 

"Here's  to  the  White  of  it — 
TbriUed  by  the  sight  of  it. 
Who  knows  the  right  of  It 
But  feels  the  might  of  It 
Through  day  and  night? 
Womanhood's  care  for  it 
Made   manhood  dare  for   It; 
Purity's  pray'r  for  it 
Keeps  it  so  White  I 

"Here's  to  the  Blue  of  it — 
Beauteous  view  of  it, 
Heavenly  hue  of  It, 
Star-spangled  dew  of  it 
Constant  and  true; 
Diadems  gleam  for  it. 
States  stand  supreme  for  it. 
Liberty's  beam  for  it 
Brightens  the  Blue  I 

"Here's    to    the   Whole   of   It — 
Stars,  stripes  and  pole  of  it. 
Body  and  soul  of  it, 
O,  and  the  roll  of  It, 
Sun  shining  through; 
Hearts  In  accord  for  it 
Swear  by  the  sword  for  it. 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  it. 
Red,  White  and  Blue!" 

Address  of  Maurice  H.  Thatcher 
Governor  Ordway,  Members  of  the  D.C 
Society,  and  distinguished  guests:  when  my 
good  friend,  John  Russell  Whitney,  former 
Governor  of  the  Society  and  now  Dsputy 
Governor  General  of  the  General  Society,  In 
arranging  this  program,  asked  me  to  deliver 
this  address,  he  left  It  to  me  to  designate 
the  subject  and  the  title.  I  told  him  that  I 
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would  choose  the  title  of  "The  Pilgrim  Con- 
tribution", for  what  I  had  to  say. 

At  the  outset  I  take  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  advise  this  assemblage — and  par- 
ticularly those,  like  myself,  of  Elder  Brew- 
ster descent,  of  the  fact  that  on  the  7th  of 
last  September,  I  presided  at  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  Cenotaph  to  Elder  Brew- 
E-er,  and  his  wife  Mary  Wentworth  Brewster, 
which  was  erected  by  the  Elder  William 
Brewster  Society  of  which  I  am  the  Pres- 
ident-Treasurer. On  that  Sunday  afternoon 
there  was  so  much  fog  and  rain  In  Plym- 
outh that  there  was  eliminated  the  custom- 
ary program  of  the  General  Society's  on 
Burial  Hill  Cemetery  I  proceeded  there, 
nevertheless,  with  the  dedication  which  was 
attended  by  a  goodly  number  of  Brewster 
descendants  and  others.  While  It  Is  known 
that  Elder  Brewster  and  his  wife  found 
burial  in  Plymouth,  yet  there  Is  no  marking 
of  their  graves,  but  possibly  their  unknown 
burial  sites  were  either  in  or  near  Burial 
Hill  Cemetery,  on  which  the  combined  Fort 
and  Meeting  House  of  the  Pilgrims  was  es- 
tablished at  the  beginning  of  the  founding 
of  "The  Plimouth  Plantation."  The  memo- 
rial stone  is  of  the  best  Barr  Granite,  ap- 
propriately inscribed,  and  of  early  colonial 
design. 

I  may  add  that  the  Elder  William  Brew- 
ster Society  will  continue  Its  campaign  for 
funds  for  the  erection  in  Plymouth  region 
of  a  more  adequate  and  separate  memorial 
to  Elder  Brewster  and  wife. 

Now,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  unique 
and  outstanding  remarks  of  my  long-time 
friend,  John  Jay  Daly.  He  has  brought'  to 
us  a  splendid  and  Inspiring  designation  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  his  observations  have  in- 
cluded new  and  fresh  material  of  great  his- 
torical value  through  the  evaluations  fur- 
nished by  eminent  historians  of  a  recent 
generation.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  Mr. 
Daly  was  present  at  the  time  these  his- 
torians gave  their  united  Judgments  as  to 
the  Pilgrims  and  their  success — in  the  face 
of  obstacles  absolutely  overwhelming. 

Many  thanks.  Brother  Daly,  for  what  you 
have  thus  contributed  to  this  occasion;  and 
we  are  also  deeply  Indebted  to  you  for  tell- 
ing us  the  most  Interesting  story  of  the  gen- 
esis of  your  famous  and  universally  popular 
poem,  "A  Toast  to  the  Flag."  If  your  career 
had  as  its  principal  feature  the  writing  and 
dissemination  of  this  poem,  this  of  itself 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  your 
name  to  future  generations  of  Americans; 
but  in  Journalistic  labors  and  in  poetic  and 
prose  efforts  you  have  distinguished  your- 
self. 

In  addition  to  the  high  tributes  to  the 
Pilgrims  made  by  great  historians,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Daly,  I  would  also  refer  to  similar 
tributes  paid  by  some  of  our  most  eminent 
authors  and  statesmen,  and  among  them  (see 
Stoddard's  "Truth  About  the  Pilgrims")  : 
Daniel  Webster,  1820,  Edward  Everett  1824, 
Robert  C.  Wtnthrop  1839,  Rufus  Choate 
1843,  Charles  Sumner  1953,  William  M.  Evarts, 
1854.  William  T.  Davis  1870,  George  William 
Curtis  1885,  Edwin  D.  Mead  1893,  Governor 
Roger  Wolcott  1897,  George  F.  Hoar,  1897, 
Charles  W.  Elliott  1910,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Sr.  1920,  and  Calvin  Coolidge  1920. 

Who  were  the  Pilgrims?  and  what  did  they 
do? 

The  Pilgrims  were  high-class,  middle-class 
Englishmen — men  and  women.  They  were 
dissenters  of  the  Established  (English) 
Church,  which  in  that  era,  under  a  narrow 
end  tyrannical  hierarchy,  had  set  up  a  policy 
of  proscription  and  persecution  of  all  those 
who.  In  England,  dared  to  doubt  or  dissent 
from  Church  authority.  Thus,  the  Church 
made  It  unlawful  for  any  of  its  members — 
except  the  elect — to  hear  the  Bible  read. 
Thus,  those  listening  to  such  readings  re- 
ceived punishment  as  high  as  twenty-seven 
months  of  Imprisonment.  Such  Intolerable 
,  practices   brought   about    many   dissenters, 
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the  chief  of  whom,  perhaps,  were  In  the 
Scrooby  neighborhood  In  northeast  England. 
The  leader  of  the  Scrooby  group  was  William 
Brewster  of  Pilgrim  fame.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father  he  succeeded  the  latter  in  charge 
of  the  Post  In  Scrooby,  with  other  added 
duties  of  public  character,  and  lived  In  the 
Manor  House  which  had  succeeded  the  more 
pretentious  Manor  at  Scrooby.  Pilgrim 
Brewster  was  a  man  of  education  and  cul- 
ture. At  Cambridge  University  he  had  been 
a  student  for  three  years,  when  he  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  staff 
of  Sir  William  Davison,  the  representative 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Antwerp.  Because  of 
his  education  and  Christian  character  and 
conduct  Sir.  William  foimd  in  young 
Brev/ster  a  most  valuable  assistant  and 
advisor. 

At  this  time  Holland  was  at  the  zenith  of 
its  historical  record.  It  was  the  most  tolerant 
of  the  European  nations  as  regards  the  rights 
of  worship  by  all  denominations,  and  the 
Established  Church  of  Holland  Interposed 
no  objections.  Although  Spain  was  nearlng 
the  end  of  Its  political  contact  with  the 
Netherlands,  that  nation  had  become  the 
most  enlightened  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  was  first  in  education,  commerce, 
shipping  Industry  and  naval  power.  Front- 
ing England — a  short  sea-distance  away  to 
the  westward — the  latter  country,  following 
the  example  of  Holland,  was  changed  from 
an  agricultural  country  to  one  of  factories. 
Also,  the  policy  of  religious  tolerance  in  Hol- 
land became  Increasingly  understood  and 
followed  by  dissenters  in  England.  Brevreter 
as  a  young  man  was  exposed  to  all  he  saw 
and  heard  in  the  land  of  the  Dutch  and  was 
greatly  Influenced  then  and  there;  Indeed 
throughout  his  subsequent  life.  Later  when 
he  returned  to  Scrooby  after  his  diplomatic 
career  he  carried  lasting  memories  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  excellence  of  their  institu- 
tions. He  organized  a  church  of  dissenters 
In  Scrooby  and  the  Manor  House  In  which  he 
lived  became  the  site  of  worship.  Pastor 
Robinson  became  the  ordained  minister  of 
this  congregation,  and  later  t  he  church 
leader  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland.  William 
Bradford  of  nearby  Austerfleld,  became  a 
member  of  the  dissenting  church  at  Scrooby, 
and  proved  himself  a  completely  dedicated 
Pilgrim.  The  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land prosecuted  and  brought  about  the  Im- 
prisonment of  Brewster  and  other  dissenters. 
The  effect  of  this  persecution  caused  the 
Pilgrims  to  flee  their  native  land  for  a 
sojourn  of  exile  in  Holland  which  lasted  from 
1607  to  1620. 

During  this  era  of  exile,  after  an  unsatis- 
factory year  In  Amsterdam,  the  Pilgrims  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Leyden,  a  city  of  ed- 
ucation and  culture  with  manifold  Indus- 
tries which  yielded  employment  and  liveli- 
hood to  the  Pilgrims,  and  provided  for  the 
Pilgrim  youth  education  In  its  public  schools. 
Brewster  taught  English  In  the  university  at 
Leyden;  and  also  published  religious  books 
and  tracts.  The  city  Is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Rhine,  by  which  It  Is  encircled.  Thus 
the  Pilgrim  group  was  welcomed  with  open 
arms  In  Leyden;  but  as  Englishmen  they 
nourished  the  hope  that  ultimately  they 
would  establish  In  the  New  World  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  North  America  a  perma- 
nent home  dedicated  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty  under  English  authority.  Their  faith 
and  determination  were  not  only  outstand- 
ing— they  were  truly  epochal.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Pilgrim  group  In  Leyden  accord- 
ingly left  Delfshaven  In  Augtist  1620  for 
South  Hampton  and  southern  England  on 
the  sailing  vessel,  the  Speedwell.  Pastor  Rob- 
inson and  some  others  of  the  Pilgrims  re- 
mained in  Holland  expecting  to  follow  later; 
but  he  died  In  Holland. 

The  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower 
with  these  valiant  passengers  crowded  aboard, 
needs  no  retelling  at  this  time.  It  Is  suffi- 
cient after  a  stormy  passage  which  ended  In 
the  waters  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  at  presentday 
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Provlncetown.  The  Pilgrims  had  a  charter 
from  the  English  crown  to  establish  a  colony 
In  "the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,"  but 
storms  seem  to  have  driven  them  farther 
north  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
River  where  they  had  expected  to  have  as 
neighbors  Dutch  colonists.  Attempt  was  made 
to  take  the  Mayflower  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  but  shoals  and  other  difficulties  in- 
volved caused  the  return  of  the  ship  to  Cape 
Cod  waters  and  a  later  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth  Rock.  Here  on  December 
21st,  1620,  for  better  or  worse,  as  Heaven 
might  ordain,  the  Pilgrim  group  landed  and 
established  Immediately  there  a  perma- 
nent colony,  "Pllmoth  Plantation."  Before 
landing  certain  persons — non-Pilgrims — who 
had  been  employed  by  the  Pilgrims  In  Eng- 
land, as  mechanics,  laborers  and  the  like, 
for  the  proposed  colony,  on  learning — some 
of  these — that  the  colony  would  be  founded 
north  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
boasted  that  when  they  came  ashore  they 
would  do  as  they  pleased,  and  would  not 
submit  to  Pilgrim  rule.  The  result  of  this 
rebellious  conduct  caused  the  Pilgrims  to 
formulate  the  famous  "Mayflower  Compact" 
(probably  composed  by  Brewster  &  Bradford) 
In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  before  Its 
permanent  landing.  This  famous  document  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  public  enunciation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  free  political  and 
representative  government  anywhere  in  the 
world.  As  I  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago 
when  I  read  the  Compact,  as  a  feature  of 
this  program,  I  explained  that  the  Instru- 
ment (signed  by  41  of  the  Pilgrim  group) 
contained  all  of  the  essentials  necessary  for 
the  Intended  colonial  government  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  By  extentl^n  and  elab- 
oration these  simple  but  comprehensive  pro- 
visions were  later  embedded  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Under  the  Compact  the  Plymouth 
Colony  was  succesfuUy  governed  from  the 
time  of  Its  adoption  (O.S.Nov.  11th,  N.S.Nov. 
21st,  1620)  until  the  Colony  was  merged  with 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  In  1691. 

The  text  of  the  Compact,  In  modern  Eng- 
lish, follows: 

"M\TPLOWER   COMPACT 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects 
of  our  dread  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James, 
by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
etc., 

"Having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  advancement  of  the  Christian  Faith  of 
our  King  and  Coimtry,  a  Voyage  to  plant 
the  First  Colony  In  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Virginia,  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and 
mutually  In  the  presence  of  God,  and  one 
of  another.  Covenant  and  Combine  our- 
selves together  into  a  Civil  Body  Politic,  for 
our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and 
furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by 
virtue  thereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and 
frame  such  Just  and  equal  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet 
and  convenience  for  the  general  good  of  the 
colony:  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  sub- 
jection and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof, 
we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at 
Cape  Cod,  the  11th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  King 
James  of  England,  France  and  Ireland  the 
eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  fifty-fovirth, 
Anno  Domini  1620." 

It  was  wisely  fashioned.  It  provided  for 
a  Colony  under  the  English  King  (James) 
who  was  unfriendly  to  the  Pilgrim  concepts, 
but  who  permitted  the  group  to  organize 
and  govern  Plymouth  Colony  as  they  pleased. 
As  to  the  other  English  Colonies  of  the  New 
World  they  always  bad  crown  governments. 
Not  so  with  t^e  Plymouth  Colony;  it  always 
elected  Its  own  Governors  and  other  officials, 
and  made  its  own  laws,  with  exception  of 
what  was  deemed  best  of  applicable  English 
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laws.  Their  policy  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  was  never  destroyed  or  abridged.  The 
Pilgrims  never  adopted  primogeniture  nor 
tolerated  a  belief  in  witchcraft.  They  were 
indeed  an  enlightened  aggregation  and 
brought  with  them  to  their  colony  the  best 
-of  England  and  Holland.  The  colony  was 
founded  on  the  Christian  home — as  were 
the  other  colonies  of  the  northeastern  sea- 
board. They  brought  to  the  New  World 
Christian  character  and  conduct,  and  free 
conscience  of  the  first  degree.  They  paid 
promptly  their  debt,  incurred  for  their  voy- 
age and  colony  needs,  to  the  English  Ad- 
venturers who  had  furnished  the  money. 
They  possessed  a  great  and  unwavering  faith 
for  the  success  of  their  s'reat  undertaking; 
and  that  they  were  guided  throughout  by  a 
divine  destiny  of  what  was  true  and  good, 
they  believed,  despite  all  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. Their  colony  was  the  oldest  continuing 
colony  throughout  the  northeastern  sea- 
board, since  that  of  Jamestown  was  re- 
moved from  its  original  site.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  Thanksgiving  Day  was  perhaps 
brought  from  Holland  where  it  was  well 
established.  Virginia  makes  some  claim  of 
priority  In  the  New  World;  but  be  that  as  It 
may,  the  Plymouth  group  had  a  better  prac- 
tice of  public  relations;  they  dramatized 
the  occasion,  garnished  It  with  elaborate 
menus,  prolonged  it  three  days  and  had  60 
Indians  as  guests.  In  the  co\irse  of  time, 
the  observance  of  Thanksgiving  has  come 
to  be,  under  Federal  proclamation,  a  fixed 
event. 

As  was  well  stated  years  ago  by  a  distin- 
guished South  American  to  an  eminent  North 
American  who,  in  substance  said,  "The  Con- 
qulstadores  came  to  the  Latin  American 
lands  for  gold,  but  those  who  colonized  Eng- 
lish North  American  regions  came  to  find 
Ood;  and  to  worship  Him  as  they  desired." 

The  greatest  gift  bestowed  by  Heaven  on 
man  is  the  moral  principle.  From  that  prin- 
ciple everything  must  flow.  The  Conquista- 
dores  were  a  brave  and  resourceful  lot,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  were  cruel  in  their 
conquests.  They  did  not  bring  with  them 
their  families,  though  In  their  wake  there 
followed  from  Spain  Christian  faith.  Later 
there  came  Christian  families,  and  in  time 
the  native  populations  were  converted,  in 
general,  to  Christian  faith,  under  complete 
Spanish  dominance. 

The  Mayflower  is  Indeed  the  most  notable 
waterbome  vessel  of  history  since  Noah's  Ark, 
except  the  tiny  ships  used  by  Columbus  on 
his  voyage  al  American  discovery. 

The  Pilgrims  constituted  a  group  distinc- 
tive from  the  Puritans  who  were  the  original 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The 
latter,  though  dissenting  from  the  English 
Church,  never  left  It.  Of  course.  In  time, 
that  Church  became  fully  tolerant,  and  later 
throughout  the  nation  had  wide  acceptance 
in  the  English  colonies  of  America.  The 
church  at  Plimouth  Plantation  is  considered 
the  first  of  Congregational  Churches. 

The  Pilgrims  are  credited  with  the  estab- 
lishment In  their  Colony  the  laws  on  wills, 
estates  and  Inheritances;  and  In  time  the 
other  English  colonies  largely  followed  these 
"firsts"  of  the  Pilgrims.  In  many  ways  the 
Plymouth  Colony  was  a  fine  exemplar,  and 
its  policies  and  practices  did  ever  so  much 
In  establishing  the  moral  basis  of  our  na- 
tion. In  all  this  the  companion  colonies  es- 
tablished like  policies.  The  Plymouth  Colony 
government  was  the  first  of  all  these  colo- 
nies in  the  official  declaration  (about  1627) 
that  "Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny." 

Except  for  the  fact  that  King  James  trust- 
ed the  Pilgrim  group.  It  never  could  have  es- 
tablished an  enduring  colony.  The  King, 
though  narrow  in  his  religious  interpreta- 
tions, was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  ability;  and 
under  his  reign  tihe  King  James  Version  of 
the  Bible  was  promulgated,  and  It  constl- 
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tutes,  as  many  of  us  believe,  the  moet  noble 
and  beautiful  employment  ever  made  of  the 
English  tongue;  and  that  it  and  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  hold  within  their  bounds  the 
moet  glorious  language  known  to  man. 

The  Pilgrims  were  possessed  of  abundant 
common  sense  and  broad  experience,  and 
were  able  thereby  to  deal  with  practical  sit- 
uations In  a  practical  way.  They  were  es- 
pecially succeessful  in  dealing  with  the  grave 
and  difficult  problems  that  confronted  them. 
All  in  all,  the  Pilgrim  Movement  was  of  vast 
sequential  benefit. 

As  illustrative  of  the  tolerant  attitude  and 
practices  of  the  Pilgrims  in  religion  may  be 
noted  that  when  Roger  Williams  was  ban- 
ished from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
because  of  his  alleged  radical  views  and  ser- 
mons, he  sought  and  found  in  the  Colony  at 
Plymouth  a  satisfactory  haven  of  refuge. 
During  the  three  years  he  remained  there  he 
was  permitted  to  preach  to  the  Pilg^rlms;  and 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
hospitality;  for  all  of  which  he  expressed 
his  gratitude.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  was 
reproached  by  Elder  Brewster  for  the  hos- 
tility of  Williams  to  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  who  might  be  altogether  worthy 
in  their  everyday  lives,  saying,  as  has  been  re- 
lated, that  he  would  not  take  communion 
with  them.  The  Elder  was  Indeed  more  toler- 
ant, at  that  time,  than  was  Williams  who 
came  to  be  famed  for  his  spirit  of  tolerance. 

Brewster,  by  the  way,  served  as  Ruling 
Elder  from  1609  (Holland)  until  his  death 
at  Plymouth  in  April  1644 — a  period  of 
something  like   thirty-five  years. 

I  must  not  fall  to  say  something  more 
about  William  Bradford,  a  protege  of  Wil- 
liam Brewster,  and  always  the  latter's  faith- 
ful friend.  Elder  Brewster  was  the  wise 
counsellor  of  Bradford  from  first  to  last. 
Bradfovd  was  a  fine  executive  and  a  most 
capable  historian.  His  History  of  Plimouth 
Plantation  was  and  yet  is — a  most  famous 
of  American  Histories.  For  about  one-hun- 
dred years  It  was  lost  In  oblivion — having 
disappeared  from  New  England  during  Rev- 
olutionary Days,  but,  ultimately  found  In 
the  library  of  the  English  Church  in  Eng- 
land. Thereupon  it  was  generously  given 
by  the  proper  church  authorities  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  where  It 
is  safely  kept. 

Another  interesting  reference  can  be  made 
to  Bradford.  In  time  it  became  current  In 
England  the  be'lef  that  Bradford's  birth- 
place was  Ansterfleld,  and  not  Austerfield, 
as  had  theretofore  been  believed.  Of  course, 
his  birthplace  was  Austerfleld.  Scholars  and 
students  in  England,  through  the  years, 
looked  in  vain  to  find  the  place  in  England 
called  Ansterfield.  Finally,  someone  of  greater 
wisdom  F>ointed  out  that  the  letter  "n" 
had  been  substituted  through  error  for  "u" 
In  Austerfield;  and  that  the  latter  was  the 
true  name  Involved.  Thereupon,  Bradford 
received  greater  acclaim  In  the  world  at 
large.  Thus  a  little  typographical  error 
played  an  Important  part  in  the  life  of 
Bradford.  Austerfleld  Is  near  Scrooby. 
I  give  you  this  story  as  I  have  read  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  through 
trial  and  error  the  Pilgrims  learned  that 
under  a  communal  industrial  system  the 
Colony  would  fall,  while  under  a  free  en- 
terprise and  incentive  system  the  Colony 
would  prosper;  and  accordingly  they  were 
thenceforth  governed. 

The  faith  and  grim  determination  to 
make  their  Colony  a  lasting  success  is  shown 
by  the  historic  fact  that  after  the  cruel 
winter  of  1620-21 — during  which  more  than 
half  of  the  Colony  died.  Captain  Christo- 
pher Jones  of  the  Mayfiower  which  had 
remained  In  Cape  Cod  Bay,  in  April  1621 
Just  before  sailing  for  England,  offered  to 
take  back  to  that  country  all  or  any  of 
the  Colonys  survivors,  but  not  a  single  on* 
returned. 
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llie  nations  and  peoples  of  the  Earth  are 
in  the  greatest  crisis  ever  known.  For  years 
the  human  race,  in  preponderance,  has  pre- 
ferred entertainment  to  Instruction,  with 
the  inevitable  result.  The  crisis  Is  not  only 
political,  but  it  is  also  moral  and  economi- 
cal and  physical.  It  is  accelerating  with 
gn'eat  cumulative  effect.  The  IMlgrlm  Ex- 
ample, if  followed,  would  greatly  aid  in 
changing  the  fatal  trends.  Without  right- 
eousness the  people  perish.  This  Is  a  law 
eternal,  and  cannot  be  flouted  if  the  race 
is  to  survive. 

These  enumerations  Indicate  some  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pilgrims; 
and  in  sum  they  constitute  the  Pilgrim 
contribution  which  has  blessed  the  world. 
I  would  conclude  by  quoting  Bradford  as  set 
forth  in  his  reknowned  history  of  Plimouth 
Plantation,  and  as  the  text  has  been  in- 
scribed on  the  monument  over  his  grave 
in  Burial  Hill  Cemetery,  to  wit: 

"Do  not  basely  relinquish  that  which  the 
fathers  have  with  such  great  difficulty  at- 
tained." 


DEATH   OP   WARREN    JAY   VINTON. 
MAYOR  OP  SOMERSET.  MD. 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    tUtZTUMB 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  5,  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1969,  Maryland  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  her  finest  citizens.  Warren 
J.  Vinton,  of  Somerset,  had  a  record  of 
public  service  spanning  four  decades.  His 
work  in  housing  and  environment  stands 
as  a  lasting  memorial  to  tliis  colorful  and 
outstanding  civic  leader.  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Vinton  and 
the  entire  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  dated  November  20, 
describing  Mr.  Vinton's  distinguished 
career,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W.  J.  Vinton,  Maktland  Matok.  Dies 
(By  Kirk  Scharfenberg) 

Warren  J.  Vinton,  a  thoughtful  and  articu- 
late spokesman  for  a  better  environment  in 
his  neighborhood  community  of  Somerset,  in 
Montgomery  County  and  across  the  country, 
died  at  his  home  early  yesterday  after  a  long 
Illness.  He  was  79. 

Mr.  Vinton's  death  followed  by  only  a  few 
hours  his  attendance  at  the  first  "Vinton  Lec- 
tiire,"  established  In  his  honor  at  Montgom- 
ery Junior  College  this  yeai-  by  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Citizens  Plnnning  Associa- 
tion. 

Whether  helping  to  design  the  country's 
"greenbelt"  towns  or  attempting  to  protect 
his  shaded  residential  community  of  Somer- 
set from  commercial  encroachment,  Mr.  Vin- 
ton always  sought  what  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  which  be  helped  write,  caUed  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family." 

A  native  of  Detroit,  he  graduated  in  1911 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  after  study- 
ing astronomy  and  mathematics. 

At  21,  he  became  secretary  and  director  of 
the  Vinton  Company,  at  that  time  the  larg- 
est general  building  contractors  in  Detroit. 

During  World  Weir  I  he  left  the  contract- 
ing business  and  became  scientific  attache  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Paris. 

In  1928  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
Social  Security,  which  did  the  groundwork 
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for  the  eventual  adoption  of  Social  Seciirlty 
legislation. 

In  1934,  Mr.  Vinton  was  appointed  field  re- 
search supervisor  for  the  newly  formed  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  and  it  was  In 
this  Job  that  he  developed  the  basic  research 
tools  now  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  In 
evaluating  housing  in  the  country. 

When  the  Resettlement  Administration  was 
established  In  1935,  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
economic  and  sociological  studies  for  green- 
fcslt  towns  and  helped  select  the  locations  for 
Greenbelt.  Md.,  GreenhlU,  Ohio,  and  Green- 
dale.  Ohio. 

Prom  1935  to  1937  Vinton  worked  on  draft- 
ing the  legislation  that  became  the  1937 
Wagner  Act,  the  country's  first  major  hous- 
ing act. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  agency  duties, 
Mr.  Vinton  served  as  chairman  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  advisory  oonunlttee  on 
housing  when  it  made  the  nation's  first 
bousing  survey  in  1940. 

As  chief  economist,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  economic  and  social  studies  that 
led  to  the  public  housing  legislation  adopted 
as  part  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

With  the  passage  of  that  legislation,  Mr. 
Vinton  became  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
new  Public  Housing  Administration.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  his  retirement 
In   1957. 

The  next  year  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
small.  Incorporated  community  of  Somerset, 
located  on  the  west  side  of  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Just  north  of  the  District  line.  He  con- 
tinued as  mayor  until  Illness  forced  his  re- 
tirement last  April.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  Town  Council. 

As  mayor,  he  led  his  community's  fights 
against  several  attempts  to  build  commer- 
cial buildings  in  the  area.  His  attacks  on 
those  he  opposed  were  often  couched  in 
colorful  language  that  left  no  doubt  about 
the  point  he  was  making. 

He  was  Joined  in  this  elTort  by  his  wife, 
Mary  P.  Vinton.  Mrs.  Vinton,  known  ,,as 
Molly,  Is  generally  considered  the  county's 
most  Informed  citizen  on  Issues  of  planning 
and  zoning.  She  was  a  regular  fixture  at 
planning  board  meetings  until  recently, 
when  the  declining  health  of  her  husband 
kept  her  away. 

Vinton  lived  to  see  the  resolution  of  the 
last  major  zoning  battle  that  Somerset 
fought.  On  Nov.  10.  the  Town  Council 
reached  an  accord  with  developers  who  at 
one  time  wanted  to  build  30-story  apart- 
ment towers  Just  outside  Somerset. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home, 
4718  Cumberland  Ave.,  Somerset;  a  son.  Jay 
Emerson,  of  Bethesda;  a  daughter,  Mary  V. 
Erltch,  of  Washington;  and  a  sister,  Eliza- 
beth Rankin,  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

A  memorial  service  for  Mr.  Vinton  will  be 
held  at  3  p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Washington 
Ethical  Society.  7750  16th  St.  N.W. 


ADDED  PACIFIC  AIR  SERVICE 
NEEDED 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHHTCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  5,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  CAB  examiner,  Robert 
L.  Park,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest-Cali- 
fornia case  recognizes  the  need  of  added 
competition  between  Seattle  and  Port- 
land on  the  one  hand  and  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  areas  on  the  other. 
This  added  service  woiild  call  for  nonstop 
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flights  and  would  assign  to  Northwest 
Orient  Airlines  a  route  from  Seattle  to 
the  bay  area  including  one  satellite  and 
including  two  such  satellites  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

This  report  makes  real  sense  to  me 
because  after  all  Seattle  is  the  gateway 
to  the  Orient  which  Northwest  Orient 
Airlines  now  serves  with  its  short-cut 
circle  route  to  Tokyo  via  the  North 
Pacific. 

Seattle  has  enjoyed  excellent  competi- 
tive Pacific  coastal  service  but  the 
marked  growth  and  needs  of  Seattle  air 
network  improvement  fully  justifies  and 
supports  Examiner  Park's  recommenda- 
tion. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSMEN: AN  ADDRESS  BY 
GENERAL      GOLDSWORTHY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

OF   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  5,  1969 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  sponsored  a  Business  Opportu- 
nity/Federal Procurement  Conference 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  on  November 
13,  1969,  and  in  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  on 
November  14.  1969,  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  small  businessmen  of  my 
State  of  New  Mexico  the  opportunities 
which  are  available  to  them  in  Federal 
procurement. 

I,  and  the  several  hundred  small  busi- 
nessmen and  Government  officials  assem- 
bled in  Albuquerque  on  November  13,  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  listening  to  Lt.  Gen. 
Harry  E.  Goldsworthy,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Stafif,  Systems  and  Logistics,  HG  USAF, 
speak  on  the  importance  of  the  small 
business  community  in  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  General's  remarks  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  Senate.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Importance  or  Smau.  Businessmen 
(By  Lt.  Gen.  Harry  E.  Goldsworthy) 

I  always  look  forward  to  a  visit  in  the  West 
with  pleasure.  Since  I  was  bom  In  the  State 
of  Washington  and  raised  on  a  farm,  I  have 
more  than  the  usual  affinity  for  the  great 
western  land.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  who 
grew  up  on  a  small  farm  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  gained  an  early  appreciation  of  the 
work  and  problems  associated  with  running 
that  kind  of  small  business. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting,  as  you  know, 
is  to  stimulate  local  participation  and  com- 
petition in  government  contracting.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  make  better  use  of  the  produc- 
tion and  service  facilities  of  this  area  of  our 
country. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Senator  Montoya,  for 
your  invitation  to  come  here  today.  In  this 
connection,  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  that  being  a 
member  of  Congress  Involves.  Before  my  first 
assignment  to  Washington,  I  did  not  have  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  staggering  workload 
of  our  elected  officials;  nor,  frankly,  did  I 
know  what  a  general  in  the  Pentagon  was  up 
against.  I  don't  know  which  is  worse. 
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Seriously,  however,  there  is  a  "need  to 
know"  If  the  Congress  is  to  act  and  legis- 
late wisely  and  there  Is  no  better  place  to 
gain  a  grass  roots  feel  for  our  National 
IBmall  Business  Program  than  a  meeting  like 
this. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  learned  much  about 
small  business  and  the  part  it  plays  in  our 
national  economy  since  assignment  to  the 
field  of  logistics.  For  example,  I've  learned : 

There  are  about  five  million  businesses  in 
the  United  States  and  approximately  4.8  mil- 
lion of  them,  or  96%,  are  small  firms. 

I've  learned:  These  small  business  firms  ac- 
count for  40  ':'r,  of  the  business  activity  of  the 
United  States. 

I've  learned:  It's  the  livelihood  for  607c 
of  our  population. 

I've  learned:  It  accounts  for  over  70%  of 
the  dollars  in  the  construction,  retail,  whole- 
sale and  service  industries. 

So,  one  can  see,  small  business  is  a  very 
Important  segment  of  our  economy.  What 
a  contrast  this  is  to  a  century  ago  when 
there  were  about  300,000  businesses  In  this 
country — nearly  all  of  them  small  by  today's 
standards.  They  served  a  population  totaling 
29  million  people. 

Not  long  ago,  I  read  a  statement  which 
summed  up  the  Importance  of  small  business 
In  these  words: 

"Every  American  community  draws  its 
base  of  leadership,  its  stabUity.  its  continu- 
ity, and  its  drive  for  progress  from  responsi- 
ble and  progressive  small  businessmen.  Lead- 
ership at  the  local  level  will  decide  the  qual- 
ity of  our  cities,  our  classrooms,  our  coun- 
tryside; in  fact,  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
country  for  a  century  to  come.". 

Our  tradition  of  free  enterprise  is  simply 
the  economic  application  of  the  ethical  con- 
cept of  freedom.  The  right  to  compete  Is 
the  oldest  thread  of  our  country.  It  came 
with  the  earliest  settlers  and  far  ahead  of 
nationhood. 

Small  business  has  continuously  flourished 
as  a  pillar  of  competition — the  American  way 
of  life.  It  has  done  so  because,  as  a  people, 
we  have  always  believed — and  still  believe — 
that  competition  must  prevail  in  the  mar- 
ket place.  Indeed,  few  Americans  today 
would  question  the  importance  of  small 
business  in  our  way  of  life  or  the  wisdom  of 
helping  to  maintain  and  strengthen  its  in- 
fluence in  the  economy. 

Although  It  can  be  seen  that  throughout 
the  history  of  our  country,  the  small  busi- 
nessman has  played  a  major  role,  there  are 
times  when  he  is  hard  pressed.  He  neither  has 
the  resources  of  the  large  corporation  nor 
does  he  have  the  market  research  and  man- 
agement controls  that  larger  businesses  gen- 
erally have.  On  the  other  hand,  his  decision- 
making process  is  less  cumbersome.  A  good, 
small  firm  can  provide  flexible  and  responsive 
engineering,  low  administrative  costs  and 
first  rate  products. 

We  have  heard  It  said  that  every  small 
business  wishes  to  become  big  business.  This, 
of  course.  Is  not  always  true  and  neither  will 
nor  should  it  happen  across  the  board.  A 
better  statement  might  be  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  every  big  business  was  once 
small. 

SBA   experience    WITH    SMALL    BUSINESS 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  how  our 
government  should  treat  small  business  In 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  Small  Business  Act.  The  act 
reads,  in  part:  "It  Is  the  declared  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  government  should 
aid,  counsel,  assist  and  protect,  insofar  as  is 
possible,  the  Interest  of  small  business  con- 
cerns In  order  to  preserve  free  competitive 
enterprise,  to  Insure  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  total  purchases  and  contracts  or  aatb- 
contracts  ...  be  placed  with  small  business 
enterprises."  (15  USC  631,  Sec  2a). 
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I  am  never  sure  of  what  Is  meant  by  the 
term  "fair  proportion." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  federal  government  follows  policies 
that  foster  growth  during  the  early — and 
sometimes  critical — years  in  the  life  of  a  new 
business. 

Small  companies  should  know  that  there 
will  be  reasonable  safeguards  to  protect 
them  from  unfair  competition,  and  that  they 
can  prosper  if  they  are  creative  and  efficient. 

In  the  event  that  a  reduction  of  require- 
ments makes  necessary  the  termination — in 
whole  or  In  part — of  a  contract,  there  must 
be  a  prompt  and  fair  settlement  with  the 
contractor.  This  Is  equally  true  whether  the 
contractor  Is  doing  business  directly  with 
■the  government  or  as  a  subcontractor  at  any 
level. 

This  might  be  a  good  point  at  which  to 
comment  on  observations  I — in  fact,  prob- 
ably all  of  us — have  heard  about  doing  busi- 
ness with  small  business. 

We  have  all  heard  the  remark.  "It  costs 
more  to  do  business  with  small  business 
concerns."  It  Just  isn't  so.  Of  course,  there 
might  be  Isolated  instances  one  could  cite, 
but  they  would  be  the  exception. 

While  talking  on  this  subject,  let's  get  rid 
of  another  of  the  old  wives'  tales.  This  one 
is  that  small  business  gets  favored  treat- 
ment. Again,  it  isn't  so.  If  the  words  were 
changed  to  read  "fair  treatment,"  then  I'd 
say  that  is  what  we  seek  to  do. 

In  general.  It  seems  that  small  business 
problems  fall  into  three  areas  of  major  need 
and  concern : 

Obalning  a  fair  share  of  government  pro- 
curement. 

Gaining  access  to  adequate  capital  and 
credit. 

Obtaining  competent  management,  tech- 
nical and  production  counsel. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  large  business 
shares  some  of  these  same  problems. 

Incidentally,  if  notice  has  been  taken  that 
I  have  not  discussed  large  business,  the  omis- 
sion has  been  intentional.  It  is  not  that  large 
business  doesn't  play  an  important  role  as  a 
supplier  of  government's  requirements,  for 
it,  too,  makes  tremendous  contributions  to 
our  defense  posture.  That  fact  is,  most  people 
here  today  are  small  businessmen. 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  an  area  of 
national  concern — it  has  been  called  the 
problem  of  employment.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  socio-economic  problems  exist  in 
this  nation.  The  g;overnment  has  lavmched 
programs  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  private 
industry  and  the  federal  government  to  help 
find  Jobs  and  to  provide  training  for  thou- 
sands of  America's  hard  core  unemployed. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  making  posi- 
tive contributions  to  the  social  needs  of  the 
country  which,  in  turn,  contribute  to  our 
national  strength. 

One  area  where  we  are  helping  is  by  award- 
ing contracts  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration under  the  provisions  of  Section  8(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  The  SBA.  in  ttim. 
places  these  requirements  on  a  preferential 
basis  with  concerns  that  agree  to  hire  and 
train  the  disadvantaged. 

In  making  these  awards,  our  purpose  Is  to 
establish  self-sustaining,  competitive  small 
businesses.  A  p>otentlal  recipient  of  such  an 
award,  commonly  called  "8a  contracts,"  will 
be  required  In  the  future  to  have  a  business 
plan,  approved  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  will  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  determine  the  extent  of 
its  commitments  and  the  degree  to  which 
DOD  contracts  will  assist  in  bringing  the 
company  to  a  competitive  status  and,  thus, 
eliminate  further  use  of  "8a"  contractual 
support  at  a  discernible  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  redundant,  but 
let  me  try  to  capsule  some  thoughts  and  ob- 
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servations.  The  Congress  has  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  our  resources  must  be  used 
In  every  way  possible  to  increase  the  con- 
tribution of  small  business  to  the  general 
welfare.  In  economic  terms,  this  Is  a  com- 
mand to  help  strengthen  the  competitive 
structure  by  helping  small  business  offer 
America  the  highest  quality  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  goods  and  services  at  the  lowest 
fair  and  reasonable  price.  In  social  terms, 
this  is  a  mandate  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  small  business  community  as  an  outlet 
for  the  imagination,  initiative  and  individ- 
ualism we  in  DOD  understand  and  fully 
support. 

The  concern  to  keep  economic  power  dis- 
tributed among  many  Independent  proprie- 
tors Is  one  that  goes  back  to  the  nation's 
beginning.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  with 
Franklin  and  Jefferson  who  feared  that  in- 
dustrialization might  lead  to  a  propertyless 
labor  class. 

Today,  there  Is  a  continuing  need  to  evalu- 
ate the  place  of  small  business  in  our  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  the  actions  necessary  to 
create  and  maintain  an  economic  climate  in 
which  small  business  may  be  virile  and 
significant. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  there  Is  one 
link  in  the  chain  of  small  business  and  gov- 
ernment relationship  which  can  be  strength- 
ened. Let's  call  it  a  need  for  better  commu- 
nication which.  In  turn,  results  In  knowledge. 
This  meeting  today  vrtll  put  us  considerably 
further  down  the  road  toward  that  happy 
marriage  of  industry  capability  and  govern- 
ment utilization  by  piercing  and  destroying, 
so  far  as  possible,  that  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  so  many  times  as  "a  communication 
barrier." 

I  appreciate  the  Invitation  and  Interest  of 
Senator  Montoya  and  others  which  made  pos- 
sible our  Joining  with  you  In  this  meeting. 
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THEODORE   ROOSEVELT   HISTORIC 
SITES  SHUTTERS  COME  HOME 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  House 
of  the  formal  acquisition  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  Ansley  Wilcox  man- 
sion in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  which  was  where 
Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice as  President  in  1901. 

This  was  authorized  under  legislation 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Now  comes  new  word  which  indicates 
the  wide  and  sympathetic  interest  in  this 
historic  project. 

The  grandson  of  a  previous  owner  of 
the  mansion  had  taken  the  shutters  with 
him  when  he  moved  from  the  city,  be- 
lieving that  1  day  he  might  find  an  ap- 
propriate use  for  them.  They  do  not  fit 
into  the  pattern  of  today's  buildings  and 
he  never  had  the  heart — thankfully — to 
trim  them  down. 

The  other  day,  he  bundled  them  in  his 
automobile  and  returned  them  to  Buffalo 
prepared  to  turn  them  over  to  the  local 
foundation  which  has  taken  on  the  job  of 
restoring  and  refurbishing  the  mansion. 

The  story  of  this  incident  is  told  in  in- 
timate detail  in  an  article  by  Karen 
4  Brady  in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening  News 
as  follows: 


Karen's  Kornee — The  Man  Who  Ljvrd  in 
Wilcox  Mansion 
(By  Karen  Brady) 

Ollle  brought  the  shutters  back. 

Six  pairs  of  them,  wrapped  in  blankets. 

Age  way  over  100,  made  of  cedar,  he 
thought.  Brought  all  the  way  from  t>ltts- 
biu^h;  a  daughter.  Tricla.  sleeping  on  top. 

All  done  by  hand,  one  pair  of  them  five 
feet  tall.  Once  they  were  white.  Now  they're 
ivory.  And  hardly  peeling  at  all.  Even  the 
round  ones,  that  once  covered  a  historic 
door. 

Ollie's  had  them  nearly  10  years,  sort  of  a 
keepsake  he'd  hoped  to  use.  But  a  keepsake 
that  would  never  fit  modem  windows  or 
doors.  Unless  be  cut  them  and  then  they'd 
never  be  the  shutters  Ollle  knew — when  be 
lived  In  the  Wilcox  Mansion. 

"Which  is  where  the  shutters  are  from." 
says  Ollle,  "and  when  I  heard  the  house  was 
gcdng  to  be  restored,  I  said:  'OK.  shutters, 
you're  going  back.'  " 

Now  Ollle  is,  as  he  tells  It  with  proud 
Jocularity  himself,  Oliver  Lawrence  Poppen- 
berg,  the  handsome  young  father  of  four. 

GSANDMOTRER   ran    RCSTAtrRANT 

The  first  time  I  met  him  he'd  Just  become 
engaged  to  my  efficient,  most  beautiful  class- 
mate, Mary  Kay  Pepe  (now  Poppenberg), 
And  Ollle  was  Jolly:  A  blond,  witty  young 
man  who  made  people  feel  comfortable  at 
parties. 

A  rare  art  be  may  have  learned  from  his 
remarkable  maternal  grandmother,  Kathryn 
Lawrence — the  wonderful,  also  witty,  white- 
haired  proprietor  of  the  Kathryn  Lawrence 
Tea  Room,  then  Restraurant — house  for  over 
20  years  in  the  Wilcox  Mansion. 

A  rare  art  he  may  also  have  Inherited  from 
his  paternal  grandfather  Gustav  Poppen- 
berg— for  whom  Poppenbergs  Inc.  (organs, 
pianos,  television)  was  named,  the  man  I'm 
told  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  church 
organs  in  Buffalo,  and  who  served  as  the  first 
violinist  with  the  Philharmonic  here. 

At  any  rate,  Ollle  was  always  enchanting. 
When  he  could  have  been  a  snob  about  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  family  lived  in  a  man- 
sion— the  nationally-famous  Wilcox  Man- 
sion. 

here    come   the    SHUriEHS 

And  that's  probably  why  most  of  us  never 
heard  much  about  it  from  Ollle  until  this 
week-end — when  he  breezed  in  from  Pitts- 
burgh by  car,  with  the  calm,  beautiful  Mary 
Kay,  plus  Ollie  Jr..  Kate,  Trlcla-on-the-shut- 
ters,  Karen  and  the  Poppenberg  pup,  Schats. 

They  were  all  here  to  see  OlUe's  parents — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  C.  Poppenberg — and 
Mary  Kay's — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alphonse  P.  Pepe. 
The  former  of  Poppenbergs  Inc.,  the  latter  of 
Hodge  Liquor. 

And  when  they'd  done  away  with  Poppen- 
berg-Pepe  turkey,  they  came  by  to  talk  shut- 
ters with  us:  An  extraordinary  evening  that 
included  childhood  visions  of  Ollle.  age  12. 
creeping  upstairs  alone  from  the  restaurant 
at  night.  An  impressionable  boy  who  knew 
the  house'  foundations  had  been  used  as 
barracks  in  the  War  of  1812.  and  that  the 
cellar  had  housed  part  of  the  Underground 
Railway  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office  in  the  house,  after  McKlnley  was  as- 
sassinated here.  And  that  the  ghosts  of  all 
of  them  were  crawling  upstairs  after  him. 

OLLIE    LIVED    THERE 

"I  heard  the  doors  screaming  on  their 
hinges,  and  the  silver  ringing,  and  the  crys- 
tal singing.  But  subtly.  It  happened  every 
time."  said  Ollle,  who  lived  with  his  family 
in  the  celebrated  641  Delaware  Ave.  mans* 
from  1949  till  the  early  '608.  when  Mr.  Law- 
rence died  and  the  house  was  sold. 

"I  was  the  only  person  In  the  world."  ha 
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informed  us  to  our  delight,  "who  could  make 
ft  turkey  sandwich — with  all  the  trimmings — 
right  down  to  finding  the  sharpest  knife  and 
slicing  the  bread  pencil-thin — In  the  late 
night,  pitch-black  when  my  grandmother 
was  In  charge  of  the  kitchen." 

OlUe,  who  still  wakes  up  and  dreams  of 
those  turkey-sandwich  specialties,  had  more 
to  tell  of  the  Wilcox:  About  the  huge,  harle- 
quin great  dane  that  used  to  Ue  by  the  fire 
In  the  East  Boom,  where  there  Is  a  giant 
marMe  fireplace.  OlUe  was  scared  of  the 
dane. 

MOW  IN  scmmek;  shovel  in  winter 

Ollle  recalled  the  long  summe^  hours  cut- 
ting the  mansion  lawn — and  the  brisk  winter 
mornings  he  shoveled  "that^  horrible  slate 
walk."  He  said  he  knew  where  the  under- 
ground railroad  must've  gone  through — over 
100  years  ago. 

"It's  all  boarded  up  now,"  he  said,  "but 
I've  been  through  the  iron  vaults,  where  they 
kept  furs  and  Jewels,  and  I've  ridden  on  the 
elevator  that  was  put  In  for  a  Wilcox  who 
was  crippled,  and,  during  high  school,  I 
studied  on  the  roof.  It  was  scary,  too,  but  I 
did  It,  crawling  up  through  a  trap  door  .  .  ." 

The  "tragic  thing  about  the  mansion  to 
OlUe  though  Is  the  Inconsistency  of  its 
owners :  "A  couple  of  generations,  and  a  fam- 
ily moved  out,"  he  explained  his  feeling. 
"When  my  grandparents  moved  In,  In  1939, 
I  don't  think  anyone'd  been  there  for  at 
least  20  years.  But  I  loved  It.  That's  why  I 
wanted  a  keepsake.  That's  why  I  took  the 
shutters." 

NO    HEART   TO    CUT    SHUTTERS 

So  OlUe  and  Mary  Kay  took  them  to  their 
Rlchmond  Ave.  apartment,  their  WilUams- 
vllle  home,  their  Franklin,  Pa.,  house,  their 
Pittsburgh  residence  ...  "I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  cut  them,"  said  OUie,  "People 
kept  sending  me  clippings  about  the  house — 
about  to  be  torn  down,  about  to  be  saved. 
Saved  and  more  than  saved.  Now  it  will  be 
restored  .  .  ." 

A  Buffalo  native,  and  a  graduate  of  School 
16  and  Bennett  High  School,  OlUe  always 
wanted  to  be  an  architect  but  holds  a  degree 
In  engineering  from  Case  Institute  and  a 
master's  In  business  administration  from  UB. 

His  first  job  was  as  bus  boy  at  Kathryn 
Lawrence's — something  he  did  in  the  sixth 
grade  that  mainly  gave  him  a  taste  for  his 
grandfather's  finest  cigars.  His  second  Job 
was  as  life  guard,  at  several  area  beaches,  a 
pleasant  Tarzan-like  occupation  that  Intro- 
duced him  to  Mary  Kay  and  kept  him  out  of 
shoes  till  he  was  in  cpllege. 

Formally,  he's  been  an  Industrial  engineer 
for  Republic  Steel  here;  an  operations  re- 
search engineer  for  Symington-Wayne  lo- 
cally, and  data  processing  manager  for  the 
Joy  Manufacturing  Co.  here,  which  later  sent 
him  to  Franklin,  Pa.,  from  where  Ollle  went 
on  to  Pittsburgh  and  his  present  situation, 
as  vice  president  tor  Computer  Processing 
Inc.,  a  software,  Pitt-based  firm. 

historic   SrTES    AWESOME 

Wordwise,  that's  more  than  a  mouthful — 
but  OlUe-wlse,  it's  only  a  little  less  than  the 
little  boy  who  once  Waited  for  Joanne,  the 
tea  room  then  restaurant  baker,  who  always 
made  two  extra  ples-in-minlature:  one  for 
OlUe,  one  for  his  brother,  Arnold. 

We  asked  Ollle  if  he  cooked  himself  (oh 
yes,  great  Sunday  breakfasts  and  oysters  Pop- 
penberg  although  I'd  rather  call  them  oy- 
sters Ollle)  and  we  asked  him  where  he'd 
take  the  shutters,  now  he'd  wrapped  and 
brought  them  back. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Uttle-boy-grown- 
up  who  once  lived  in  the  manse  that's 
brought  BuflFalo  an  extra  name  in  history. 
"I  don't  know  who's  in  charge  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  Because  of  course,  historic  sites  are 
awesome,  even  If  they  were  once  'home',  and 
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that's  Just  about  the  point  where  we  found 
out  the  other  thing  Ollie's  kept  from  the 
Wilcox:  The  great  big  front-door  key.  And  he 
may  return  that  next  year.  If  he  foimd  out 
whom  to  give  It  to." 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MU- 
SEUMS MOVED  TOWARD  AC- 
CREDITATION 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  5,  1969 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Association  of  Museums 
has  been  making  significant  efiforts  to- 
ward principles  of  museum  accreditation. 
This  is  an  important  matter  of  museums 
both  for  public  confidence  and  also  in 
easing  judgments  which  have  to  be  made 
by  governmental  agencies  and  private 
agencies  in  connection  with  contribu- 
tions, grants,  and  contracts. 

To  illustrate  the  steps  that  have  been 
made,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
special  report  on  accreditation,  dated 
August  4,  1969,  from  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Museums  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  special  report  includes  a 
letter  from  Kyran  M.  McGrath,  director 
of  the  association,  and  an  Interim  Report 
from  the  Committee  on  Accreditation 
dated  May  26,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special   Report  :    Accreditation 

August  4,  1969. 

At  the  General  Business  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museum  May  26, 
1969  in  San  Francisco,  the  membership  ap- 
proved the  following  resolution  on  the  Im- 
portant subject  of  museum  accreditation : 

"Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Museums  reconfirms  the 
desirability  of  a  system  of  accreditation  of 
museums,  accepts  the  report  of  the  Accredi- 
tation Committee  appointed  by  President 
Parkhrust  at  the  63rd  Annual  Meeting  and 
recommends  that  the  membership:  (1)  adopt 
the  principles  of  that  report,  (2)  authorize 
the  committee  to  continue  in  session  in  order 
to  define  the  methods  to  be  followed,  and 
(3)  authorize  the  Council  to  Implement  the 
resulting  action  of  the  Committee." 

Charles  E.  Buckley,  chairman  of  the  Ac- 
creditation Committee,  reported  on  the  ef- 
forts of  his  Committee  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  and  explained  the  contents  of  the 
report  delivered  to  the  A.A.M.  Coimcll  pre- 
ceding the  bxisiness  meeting.  The  Council 
had  discussed  the  report  in  detail  and  had 
unanimously  approved  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution above. 

The  report  is  recognized  as  Incomplete,  and 
the  Council  and  membership  wanted  assur- 
ance that  it  would  be  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bership for  study  and  comment.  Originally, 
distribution  to  the  membership  was  to  be 
made  through  Museum  News.  However,  this 
magazine  is  not  published  during  July  or 
August,  and  its  first  appearance  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1969  issue  would  not  afford  time  for 
timely  consideration  and  discussion  and 
feed-back  of  opinions  and  suggestions  prior 
to  the  annual  meetings  this  Fall  of  the  Re- 
gional Conferences  or  the  continuing  meet- 
ings of  the  Accreditation  Committee.  So  this 
Special  Accreditation  Report  is  being  mailed 
to  all  A.A.M.  members  to  inform  them  of  the 


action  taken  at  the  64th  Annual  Meeting  and 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  offer  their 
suggestions  and  comments  for  developing  the 
most  meaningful  and  workable  system  of 
museum  accreditation. 

Some  comment  has  been  received  about 
the  procedure  by  which  this  report  was 
brought  before  the  members  at  the  San 
Francisco  meeting.  Authority  for  accredita- 
tion rests  with  the  membership  of  the  A.A.M. 
which  was  assembled  May  26,  1969,  and  which 
would  not  have  been  assembled  again  until 
June  1,  1970  in  New  York.  If  implementation 
of  accreditation  was  to  begin  before  1971,  au- 
thority had  to  be  obtained  from  the  member- 
ship at  this  past  meeting  to  allow  the  Com- 
mittee to  continue  meeting  and  to  author- 
ize the  Council  to  approve  the  steps  of  im- 
plementation at  its  mid-winter  meeting 
January  28,  1970.  If  the  Council  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  steps  recommended  by  the  Ac- 
creditation Committee,  it  will  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  meet  the  objections.  For  this 
reason,  the  Accreditation  Committee,  and  the 
Council  which  now  contains  full  voting 
representation  from  the  six  regional  confer- 
ences, look  forward  to  your  comments  and 
suggestions  on  the  contents  of  the  report 
printed  below. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
timely  action  for  the  A.A.M.  to  implement  a 
meaningful  program  of  accreditation,  under- 
stand the  pressures  upon  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  other  federal  agencies.  Congress, 
and  private  foundations  to  have  a  means 
of  identifying  museums  which  indeed  meet 
objective  standards  of  cultural  and  educa- 
tional service  to  the  public.  With  the  mo- 
mentum generated  by  the  message  in  Amer- 
ica's Museums:  The  Belmont  Iteport  and 
recent  demands  for  equal  tax  and  funding 
treatment  for  museums  as  presently  afforded 
universities,  colleges,  libraries,  churches,  etc., 
museums  are  being  looked  to  for  a  system 
by  which  institutions  are  measured  against 
objective,  acceptable  standards.  If  museums 
did  not  undertake  this  task,  other  organiza- 
tions would,  especially  on  the  governmental 
level.  For  the  sake  of  timely  progress,  the 
vote  "on  the  principles  of  that  report"  was 
sought,  taken,  and  unanimously  approved. 
To  assure  the  fullest  possible  informing  of 
the  membership,  this  report  Is  now  being 
distributed  along  with  a  call  for  your  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  comments,  and  suggestions. 
For  reasons  set  forth  above  and  in  the  report 
itself,  accreditation  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant matters  that  will  ever  come  before  the 
American  Association  of  Museums.  Your  help 
and  support  is  vital. 

Kyran  M.  McGrath, 

Director. 

Interim  Report  From  the  Committee  on 
Accreditation  for  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums 

In  May  1968  Charles  Parkhurst,  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  the  question  of 
accreditation  by  the  AAM  of  Individual  mu- 
seums throughout  the  United  States.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  William  T.  Alder- 
son,  Director,  American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History;  Charles  E.  Buckley,  Direc- 
tor, City  Art  Museum  of  Saint  Louis,  chair- 
man; W.  D.  Prankforter,  Director,  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Museum;  Richard  Grove,  Asso- 
ciate Director,  Arts  in  Education  Program, 
JDR  3rd  Fund;  Hugo  G.  Rodeck,  Director, 
University  of  Colorado  Museum;  William  C. 
Steere,  Executive  Director,  The  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  ex  officio;  Holman  J.  Swln- 
ney.  Director,  Adirondack  Museum;  and  Ver- 
nal L.  Yadon,  Curator,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Pacific  Grove,  Callfamla. 

Financing  for  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  committee  to  date  was  provided  by  a 
grant  in  the  amount  ot  $10,000  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  (Grant  No.  8FC-9- 
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2016) .  Applied  against  this  grant  to  date  are 
the  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee and  certain  minor  admimstratlve  ex- 
penses starting  Avigust  1,  1968. 

The  committee  was  Instructed  to  meet  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  1968-69  and  to 
prepare  a  report  for  consideration  and  pos- 
sible action  by  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  AAM  meetmg  in  San  Francisco  on  May  26, 
1969.  The  committee  met  at  City  Art  Museum 
of  Saint  Louis  for  two-day  meetings  In  July, 
November  and  Febrviary.  A  fourth  meeting 
was  held  at  the  AsUomar  Conference 
Grounds,  Pacific  Grove,  California,  on  May  24 
and  25,  1969. 

A.  definition  of  a  museum 
As  a  first  step  the  committee  recognized 
the  need  to  establish  a  definition  of  a  mu- 
seimi.  While  it  was  aware  that  on  several 
occasions  in  the  recent  past  other  attempts 
to  arrive  at  a  definition  have  been  made 
within  the  American  museum  world,  it  was 
agreed  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
port it  was  worth  attempting  another,  one 
that  would  be  more  concise  and  hopefully 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  our  colleagues. 
This  definition  is  as  follows : 

For  the  purposes  of  the  accreditation  pro- 
grams of  the  AAM  a  museum  is  defined  as 
an  organized  and  permanent  non-profit  in- 
stitution, essentially  educational  or  aesthetic 
in  purpose,  with  professional  staff,  which 
owns  or  utilizes  tangible  objects,  cares  for 
them,  and  exhibits  them  to  the  public  on 
some  regular  schedule. 

The  committee  believes  this  definition  of 
a  museum  to  be  accurate  and  suitable  for 
general  use  throughout  the  United  States; 
for  further  clarification  the  key  words  In  It 
are  defined  as  follows : 

1.  Organized  institution:  A  duly  consti- 
tuted  body   with   expressed   respooslbiUtles. 

2.  Permanent:  The  institution  is  expected 
to  continue  in  perpetuity. 

3.  Professional  staff:  At  least  one  salaried 
employee  who  commands  an  appropriate  body 
of  special  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  reach 
museologlcal  decisions  consonant  with  the 
experience  of  his  peers  and  who  also  has  ac- 
cess to  and  acquamtance  with  the  literature 
of  the  field. 

4.  Owns  or  utilizes:  Has  legal  title  to  or 
authorization  for  the  possession  of  its  col- 
lections. 

5.  Tangible  objects:  Things  animate  and 
inanimate. 

6.  Care:  The  keeping  of  adequate  records 
pertaining  to  the  provenance.  Identification 
and  location  of  a  museum's  holdings,  and 
the  application  of  current  professionally  ac- 
cepted methods  to  the  minimizing  of  dam- 
age and  deterioration. 

7.  Schedule:  Regular  and  ascertainable 
hours  which  constitute  substantially  more 
than  a  token  opening,  so  that  access  Is  rea- 
sonably convenient  to  the  public. 

B.    REASONS   for   ACCREDITATION 

The  committee  next  considered  why  it  Is 
desirable,  necessary  and  beneficial  for  institu- 
tions which  can  be  reasonably  described  by 
the  above  definition  of  a  museum  to  be  ac- 
credited by  the  AAM.  In  recent  years  it  has 
become  ever  more  apparent  to  many  of  our 
musetim  colleagues  throughout  the  country 
that  some  definite  method  must  be  devised 
for  evaluating  the  quality  and  performance  of 
institutions  operating  in  the  broad  museum 
field. 

Heretofore,  museums  in  the  United  States 
have  been  governed  according  to  widely  vary- 
ing standards.  While  recognizing  that  urU- 
formlty  of  operation  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable,  there  la  nevertheless  a  compvelllng 
need  for  the  formulation  by  the  AAM  of 
speciflcaUy  defined  guide  lines  and  attainable 
professional  standards  to  which  a  museum 
should  conform.  Acceptance  by  the  AAM  of 
accreditation  and  the  development  of  the 
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machinery  necessary  to  Inclement  It  are  of 
first  Importance. 

Evaluation  is  the  prerequisite  for  accredita- 
tion and  is  a  process  that  should  encourage 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  all  museums. 
It  should  be  helpful  in  creating  a  climate  of 
aspiration  so  that  a  museum  not  yet  prepared 
for  accreditation  or  one  that  falls  in  its  first 
effort  in  this  direction  can  work  toward  pro- 
fessional standards  of  quality  and  perform- 
ance, as  defined  by  the  AAM,  which  must  be 
met  to  assure  accreditation. 

1.  Accreditation  wiU  help  to  develop  public 
confidence  by  certifying  in  a  visible  manner 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  AAM  professional 
standards  have  been  met. 

2.  Accreditation  will  significantly  strength- 
en professional  respect  and  cooperation  be- 
tween museums. 

3.  Accreditation  will  further  promote  In- 
stitutional self-confidence  and  engender  pro- 
fessional pride  of  accompUshment  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  and  the  poUcy-maklng  body. 

4.  Accreditation  will  be  important  in  guid- 
ing private  and  governmental  agencies  which 
need  expert  opinion  as  a  basis  for  qualitative 
judgment  in  connection  with  contributions, 
grants  and  contracts. 

C.    PROCEDURE    FOR    ACCREDITATION 

The  committee  believes  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  AAM  to  create  an  ultimate  authority, 
such  as  an  Accreditation  Commission,  to  con- 
sider all  matters  having  to  do  with  accredita- 
tion. 

The  committee  is  unanlmotis  In  its  opinion 
that  evaluation  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken. 
Museums  aspiring  to  accreditation  must  first 
willingly  apply  for  accreditation  and  coop- 
erate with  the  AAM  throughout  the  valuation 
proceedings. 

A  museum  will  not  be  accredited  without 
having  been  visited  by  an  evaluation  team. 
The  committee  recognizes,  however,  that 
such  visits  will  be  difficult  to  arrange  as  ac- 
creditation becomes  a  reaUty  even  If  the 
procedure  is  well  organized.  Visits  to  muse- 
ums throughout  the  United  States  will  In- 
evitably be  time  consuming  and  It  may  weU 
require  a  period  of  several  years  before  the 
task  can  be  accomplished.  Some  method  of 
granting  provisional  accreditation  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  museums  should  there- 
fore be  considered.  A  long  step  forward  In 
this  direction  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
carefully  constructed  questionnaire  to  b« 
filled  out  by  the  applying  museum.  The 
completed  questionnaire  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Accreditation  Commission  for  study 
and.  If  approved,  passed  on  to  a  regional  vis- 
iting committee.  If  the  questionnaire  Is 
properly  prepared  and  thoughtfully  an- 
swered. It  can  provide  an  accurate  profile  of 
the  Institution,  defining  and  describing  Its 
phUosophy,  coUectlons.  conservation,  staff, 
exhibitions,  activities,  finances,  housekeep- 
ing, record,  maintenance,  et  cetera.  On  the 
basis  of  the  questionnaire  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  many  museums  will  qualify  for 
provisional  accreditation. 

Even  though  provisional  accreditation  Is 
granted.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
need  remains  for  a  museum  visit  from  a  re- 
gional visiting  committee  which  wlU  be  as- 
signed to  this  task.  It  is  on  this  visit  and  the 
drawing  up  of  a  final  report  that  accredita- 
tion will  be  granted  or  withheld  by  the  Ac- 
creditation Commission. 

The  committee  recommends  that,  concur- 
rently with  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  questionnaires,  procedure  for  committee 
visits  be  perfected  and  put  Into  operation.  It 
Is  suggested  that  visiting  committee  mem- 
bers be  drawn  from  the  regional  conference. 
It  seems  obvious  that  It  will  be  necessary  to 
create  a  sizable  body  of  committee  members 
so  that  the  burden  of  service  does  not  faU 
too  heavily  upon  a  small  group  of  individu- 
als. Each  committee,  consisting  of  at  least 
two,  but  of  not  more  than  seven,  members, 
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depending  on  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
museimi  to  be  visited,  wUl  spend  sufficient 
time  studying  and  observing  the  museum 
under  consideration.  The  visiting  committee 
chairman  will  be  briefed  in  advance  by  the 
Accreditation  Commission  chairman,  and  all 
committee  members  wiU  be  furnished  copies 
of  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  mu- 
seum. On  conclusion  of  the  visit  each  com- 
mittee chairman  must  develop  a  written  re- 
port, modeled  on  a  form  to  be  developed  by 
the  AAM,  concluding  with  a  recommendation 
to  the  Accreditation  Commission  that  the 
museum  be  either  accredited  or  that  accredi- 
tation be  withheld.  A  copy  of  the  report  will 
also  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  museum.  A  museum  fall- 
ing in  accreditation  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  deficiencies  in  quality  and 
performance  and  to  request  reconsideration 
at  some  later  date  without  further  expense. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  accreditation 
commission  prepare  a  guide  for  tise  by  visit- 
ing committees  In  evaluating  Individual 
museums.  The  following  points,  however, 
should  be  considered  by  visiting  committees 
even  though  some  of  the  answers  will  already 
be  available  through  the  questionnaire. 

1.  Administration: 

(a)  Physical  plant  and  allocation  of  space. 

(b)  Duties  and  qualifications  of  museum 
staff. 

(c)  Organization   and   functioning. 

(d)  Fiscal  responsibility. 

(e)  Maintenance. 

(f)  Public  relations. 

(g)  Security. 

(b)  Trustee  organization,  poUcy  and  dele- 
gation of  authority. 
(1)   Salaries, 
(j)   Fringe  benefits, 
(k)   Other  considerations. 

2.  Curatorial  : 

(a)  Quality  and  sulUblUty  of  collections. 

(b)  Care  of  coUectlons. 

(c)  Acquisition  policy  and  practices. 

(d)  Record  keeping. 

(e)  Research. 

(f)  Identification  services  for  the  public. 

(g)  Qvialiflcatlons  for  loans, 
(h)   Other  considerations. 

3.  Exhibition  program: 

(a)  Relevance  of  exhibitions. 

(b)  QuaUty  of  exhibitions. 

(c)  Design  and  Interpretation  of  exhlbl« 
tlons. 

(d)  Other  considerations. 

4.  Educational  and  Interpretive  program: 

(a)  Docent  program. 

(b)  Activities. 

(c)  Organized  classes. 

(d)  Circulating  exhibitions. 

(e)  Lectures,  films,  television  and  radio. 

(f)  Publications. 

(g)  Organized  school  programs, 
(h)  Graduate  student  training. 

(1)  Cooperative  programs  with  colleges 
and  universities. 

(j)   Other  considerations. 

5.  P^iture  plans: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  not  aU 
accreditable  museums  are  expected  to  give 
attention  to  each  of  these  objective  p>olnts,  or 
to  aU  of  them  to  an  equal  degree.  Recom- 
mendaOon  regarding  eliglbUity  for  accredi- 
tation will  be  made  by  the  visiting  commit- 
tee on  a  subjective  basis  after  consideration 
of  answers  to  the  questionnaire  following  a 
museimi  visit.  Museums  which  do  not  fit 
these  pre-concelved  criteria  will  still  be  eli- 
gible for  accreditation  If  In  the  opinion  of 
the  visiting  committee  and  the  Accreditation 
Commission  their  quaUty  and  performanott 
are  of  such  caUber  as  to  warrant  accredita- 
tion. 

Financing  AAIC  accreditation  wlU  requlrs 
more  study  than  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  devote  to  it  thus  far.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  that  museums   be  re- 
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quired  to  pay  an  administrative  fee,  but  in 
order  to  prepare  the  necessary  machinery  and 
to  implement  accreditation,  foundation  and 
government  support  may  have  to  be  sought. 
The  committee  recommends  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  CkJuncU  the  adoption  in  principle 
of  the  above  report  and  further  recommends 
the  drawing  up  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
meeting  of  a  resolution  to  be  placed  before 
the  membership  in  San  Francisco  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  concept  of  accreditation  by  the 
AAM  of  museums  throughout  the  country  be 
formally  reconfirmed.  Although  recognizing 
that  much  work  remains  to  be  done,  the 
committee  further  recommends  that  the 
AAM,  through  Its  Council,  proceed  to  Imple- 
ment this  program.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  machinery  of  accreditation 
needs  further  study  and  perfecting  of  detail. 
It  is  here  proposed  that  the  committee  pre- 
pare an  article  regarding  accreditation  for 
publication  In  Museum  News.  The  committee 
also  recommends  that  a  major  address  on 
accreditation  by  a  figure  of  national  impor- 
tance l>e  featured  at  the  1970  meeting. 


NEEDED: 


MORE  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  5,  1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  will  appear 
in  the  January  1970  issue  of  Plane  & 
Pilot,  a  widely  circulated  magazine  In 
the  field  of  aviation. 

The  article,  entitled  "Whos  Afraid  of 
ATC?"  deals  with  the  mounting  prob- 
lems of  air  traffic  control  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  suggests  again  the 
need  for  a  constant  updating  of  air  safety 
requirements.  There  are  now  more  than 
700,000  hcensed  pilots  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  them  fly  private 
planes  for  pleasure,  business,  or  both. 

The  article  leads  one  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  an  expanded  and  more 
rational  program  is  needed  for  air  safety 
and  a  growing  reliance  on  the  qualified 
controller  to  safeguard  us  against  future 
traflBc  accidents.     , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who's  Afraid  or  ATC? 
Hugh  Riddle,  president  of  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol Association:  "The  general  aviation  scene 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  at  the  pres- 
ent time  because  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  general  aviation  operations  at  so  many 
airports.  The  ATCA  sees  the  controller's  role 
as  trying  to  accommodate  all  types  of  avia- 
tion— military,  airline  and  general  aviation. 
I  think  we  are  reaching  the  point  where  we 
need  some  special  facilities  even  at  our  larger 
metropolitan  airports,  shorter  runways  or 
what  have  you  to  help  take  care  of  the  gen- 
eral  aviation  operations.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence I  think  that  airline  operations  tend  to 
generate  general  aviation  operations  at  the 
same  airport  .  .  .  private  or  corporate  aircraft 
bringing  passengers  in  to  catch  other  flights. 
To  completely  try  and  isolate  the  two  en- 
tirely probably  is  not  a  practical  approach." 
Thousands  of  pilots  among  the  nearly 
700.000  in  the  United  States  have  a  common 
fear — ATC.  To  the  majority  of  private  pilots 
air  traffic  control  is  a  mystery — the  men  in 
the  towers  are  government  agents  dedicated 
to  take  away  the  licenses  of  pilots  who  make 


mistakes.  The  men  in  the  towers,  the  centers, 
the  Rapcons  are  remote  voices  who  must  be 
tuned  in  on  specific  radio  frequencies.  A  high 
percentage  of  pilots  consider  the  controller  a 
traffic  cop  of  the  airways. 

Pilots  by  the  thousands  shy  away  from 
tower-controlled  airports  as  if  the  facility 
were  some  kind  of  giant  electrode  projecting 
an  anti-aircraft  barrier  to  be  penetrated  only 
by  a  chosen  few.  Often  the  non-tower  fields 
in  some  areas  are  busier  than  the  prime 
tower-guarded  airport  until  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  decides  the  non-tower 
field  is  busy  enough  to  have  a  $600,000  tower 
that  most  of  the  pilots  don't  want.  Airports 
honored  with  new  towers  often  suffer  busi- 
ness declines  if  pilots  have  a  nearby  non- 
tower  field  that  they  can  use. 

FAA  officials  try  hard  to  convince  pilots  at 
airports  planned  for  new  towers  that  safety 
is  sharply  improved  by  having  skilled  ATC 
specialists  in  the  tower  cabs  directing  traffic 
with  the  help  of  radio,  radar  and  computers. 
But  most  of  the  midair  collisions  of  1968  hap- 
pened within  control  zones  during  VFR 
weather.  What  many  pilots  refuse  to  realize 
is  how  much  worse  the  traffic  problem  would 
be  without  controllers. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  FAA  tells  the 
pilots  that  they  can  fly  from  uncontrolled 
airports  if  visibility  is  estimated  at  one  mile. 
But  at  the  controlled  airport,  the  pilot  can't 
Just  hop  in  his  bird  and  fiy  unless  the  visi- 
bility is  at  least  three  miles. 

Four  or  five  miles  from  a  controlled  air- 
port pilots  may  be  flying  without  restrictions 
In  one-mile  weather  while  at  the  controlled 
airport  the  pilot  must  receive  a  special  VFR 
clearance  that  he  has  to  repeat  to  the  con- 
troller and  then  wait  in  line  while  IPR  traf- 
fic arrives  and  departs.  True,  the  special  VFR 
clearance  does  allow  flying  on  the  same  basis 
as  at  an  uncontrolled  airport,  but  at  the 
same  time  many  pilots  consider  they  are 
being  penalized  by  being  forced  to  receive 
a  clearance  and  forced  to  endure  delays  while 
at  the  nearby  uncontrolled  airport  local  traf- 
fic possibly  is  heavier  and  the  pilots  probably 
are  cheating  a  little  on  the  mlnlmums. 

This  is  the  concept  that  turns  thousands 
of  pilots  off  on  ATC.  They  see  their  flight 
freedoms  disappearing  into  the  hands  of  face- 
less men  in  a  glass  cab  overlooking  the  air- 
port like  a  giant  stop  and  go  signal.  Pilots 
at  controlled  airports  often  sit  around  flight 
lounges,  pacing  the  floor,  calling  time  after 
time  for  weather  reports,  looking  at  the  sky, 
muttering  about  the  controllers  and  ATC 
while  waiting  for  the  sky  to  turn  VFR.  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to  ask  for  a  special 
VFR  clearance.  It  happens  somewhere  almost 
every  day  at  one  of  the  315-plus  controlled 
airports  in  the  United  States. 

Pilots  see  more  restrictions  in  the  future 
as  air  traffic  control  spreads  across  more 
of  the  airspace.  Private  pilots  realize  that 
soon  they  will  need  better  equipped  airplanes 
and  higher  skill  levels  to  fly  into  about  120 
of  the  nation's  airports.  Hundreds  of  the 
pilots  who  might  have  used  these  120-plus 
airports  now  will  select  alternates  that  are 
nearby  and  non-tower  controlled. 

Pilots  by  the  thousands  don't  realize  that 
technicians  in  the  towers  aren't  there  to 
catch  them  making  errors  or  to  appraise 
their  flying  skills.  The  ATC  men  in  the  tow- 
ers, the  centers,  the  Rapcons  are  willing  to 
help  any  pilot  who  asks  for  help.  Tower  per- 
sonnel at  some  airports  do  extensive  public 
relations  jobs  to  convince  pilots  that  using 
FAA  services  is  as  easy  as  talking  to  a  friendly 
next  door  neighbor.  The  basic  assignment  of 
a  controller  is  to  help  pilots  keep  out  of 
trouble,  not  to  get  them  into  trouble  and 
demand  explanations  for  mistakes. 

Most  of  the  pilots  in  the  United  States  are 
private  pilots.  They  don't  want  to  be  com- 
mercial pilots  or  Instrument  rated.  They 
want  to  fly  without  too  many  restrictions. 
They  want  to  fly  for  business  or  pleasure 
and  go  where  they  want  to  go  without  look- 
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ing  up  a  lot  of  contact  frequencies  for 
ground  control,  approach  control,  tower  con- 
trol, right  runways  or  left  runways.  Every 
tower  chief,  every  ATC  specialist  or  radar 
controller  in  an  air  route  center  realizes  that 
they  must  work  with  private  pilots,  commer- 
cial pilots  and  ATR  rated  pilots  with  wide 
varieties  of  skill  levels. 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Air  Traffic 
Control  Association  at  the  Stardust  Hotel, 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  a  cross-section  of  con- 
trollers talked  about  how  general  aviation 
pilots  can  make  use  of  ATC  .  .  .  make  it  work 
for  them,  make  their  flights  easier  and  safer 
by  being  prepared  to  ask  for  help  if  prob- 
lems develop  and  recognizing  the  man  in  the 
tower  as  a  friend,  not  an  enemy. 

WHY   PILOTS   AVOID  CONTROL  TOWERS 

Control  Towers  are  on  the  negative  list 
for  thousands  of  general  aviation  pilots  and 
the  controllers  know  It.  They  don't  like  being 
snubbed  and  some  of  them  try  to  change  the 
image.  The  men  of  ATC  don't  want  to  drive 
light  planes  out  of  the  bkies,  they  want  to 
make  the  skies  safer  for  light  planes  by  hav- 
ing better  control  of  all  traffic  through  auto- 
mation and  types  of  radars  that  will  track 
light  planes  without  transponders  as  well  as 
bigger  planes  with  transponders.  Automation 
that  the  controllers  want  will  give  them  more 
time  to  provide  better  service  to  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  light,  general  aviation  air- 
craft being  flown  by  pilots  who  want  to  keep 
the  fun  in  flying.  If  you  think  that  ATC 
men  are  inhuman  or  FAA  cops,  or  pro-air- 
lines, here's  what  some  of  them  had  to  say 
in  Plane  <fe  Pilot  exclusive  interviews: 

Charles  Meng,  Ft.  Columbus  Control 
Tower,  Columbus,  Ohio — "One  thing  I  feel 
good  about  is  our  relations  with  all  groups  at 
Columbus.  We  have  military,  air  carrier  and 
much  general  aviation  operating  in  and  out 
of  Columbus.  There  Is  as  much  mix  there  ak 
anyplace  I  know  of  in  types  of  traffic  and 
different  levels  of  pilot  skills. 

"We  have  quite  a  few  transient  pilots  who 
own  airplanes.  They'll  have  to  come  to  Co- 
lumbus for  a  meeting  of  some  kind  and 
they'll  land  at  a  satellite  airport  or  take 
some  other  form  of  transportation  to  Colum- 
bus to  keep  from  landing  at  a  controlled 
airport.  Quite  a  few  of  these  individuals  have 
come  up  to  the  tower  and  start  talking 
about  owning  airplaneb  and  we'll  say  why 
didn't  you  land  here  and  they  say.  We  avoid 
these  control  tower  airports  like  the  plague. 
This  always  makes  me  feel  like  some  place 
along  the  line  we've  let  them  down  because 
the  only  thing  we  are  there  for  Is  to  serve 
the  flying  public. 

Some  of  these  people  who  have  been  fly- 
ing at  non-controlled  airports,  even  though 
they  may  have  been  flying  20  years,  some  of 
them  do  cause  problems  when  they  come 
in  that  the  students  who  have  learned  to 
fly  in  the  controlled  environment  don't  have. 
You  can't  expect  everything  to  go  100  per- 
cent just  like  you  want  it  to  go  from  our 
standpoint  in  handling  the  traffic  or  from 
their  standpoint  in  complying  with  what 
we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  do." 

WHY  RADIO  CONTACT  IS  IMPORTANT 

New  terminal  area  requirements  are  -lov- 
ing rapidly  into  the  general  aviation  picture. 
Controllers  working  with  the  new  systems 
believe  that  most  private  pilots  need  more 
training  or  self-discipline  to  cope  with  pre- 
cision demands  that  will  be  made  on  their 
skills.  This  is  especially  true  of  using  the 
com  side  of  the  radio,  an  area  where  most 
pilots  are  left  by  Instructors  to  learn  for 
themselves. 

Edward  Morrow,  Atlanta,  Georgia  Tower 
data  systems  coordinator — "As  far  as  gen- 
eral aviation,  we  pioneered  the  TRSA  (an 
automated  radar  system).  For  the  general 
aviation  pilots  not  familiar  with  procedures. 
In  the  beginning  we  had  trouble  with  them 
and  we  still  do.  We  would  establish  them 
on  a  heading  and  they  would  deviate  from 
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this  heading  sometimes  en  route.  They 
weren't  used  to  being  tied  down.  Training  in 
this  respect  is  important  to  teach  them  to 
generally  comply  with  ATC  instructions  and 
how  to  work  in  the  system.  By  this  I  mean 
for  an  air  carrier  who  is  coming  In  and  out 
every  day  it  is  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again  he  gets  to  the  point  where  he  can 
make  one  word  suffice  for  10  or  IS  words 
and  this  is  not  true  in  general  aviation  we 
don't  expect  it.  We  know  the  condition  but 
still  as  for  suggestions  as  to  how  they  could 
improve  this  is  one  of  the  problem  areas 
to  reduce  the  communications — better  radio 
procedure — and  other  than  that  we  don't 
have  any  major  problems  in  Atlanta.  Most 
oi  us  are  private  pilots  ourselves. 

"Seventeen  percent  of  our  traffic  Is  the 
general  aviation  VFR  pilct  and  while  if 
they  dont  have  a  transponder  we  may  lose 
tracking  on  them  when  they  pass  abeam 
the  antenna  on  the  tangential  still  we  track 
them  everyone  of  them.  Becau.se  this  track 
in  that  area  is  a  reminder  to  us  that  he  is 
there  even  though  we  don't  see  him.  And 
so  for  that  reason  I  don't  advocate  that  all 
general  aviation  airplanes  have  beacons.  I 
didn't  intend  this  in  the  meeting  or  other- 
wise. The  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make 
was  that  we  should  go  back  and  re-evaluate 
this  thing  (requiring  transponders)  and  pro- 
vide radar  tracking.  This  is  necessarj'  even  if 
everybody  had  beacons." 

JameA  R.  Daniels,  Spartanburg  Tower,  a 
low  activity  VFR  facilily  at  Spartanburg. 
South  Carolina — "We  have  a  number  of  pri- 
vate aircraft,  corporation  aircraft  based  at 
our  field  and  one  of  the  main  things  we 
want  the  pilot  to  do  for  us  is  communicate 
80  we  can  provide  the  service  a  tower  is  sup- 
posed to  do — provide  him  with  concrete  to 
land  on — provide  him  a  safe  entry  Into  and 
departure  from  the  traffic  pattern. 

"We  tell  the  private  pilot  we  want  to  know 
who  you  are,  where  you  are  and  what  you 
want  to  do.  First  whether  you  are  on  the 
ground  asking  for  takeoff  instructions  or  In 
the  air.  Tou  call  Spartanburg  Tower,  this  is 
Bonanza  23  Victor,  eight  miles  east,  landing 
Spartanburg.  At  that  time  we  have  the  com- 
plete picture.  He  knows  where  he  is  and  we 
know  where  he  wants  to  land.  We  know  what 
type  service  he  needs  and  we  can  provide  it — 
exchange  traffic  that  he  might  be  meeting  or 
anything  approaching  him  that  might  over- 
take him.  These  are  the  kind  of  things  we  try 
to  get  to  the  private  pilot.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
talk  to  the  tower.  A  lot  of  pilots  are  a  little 
skeptical,  especially  the  new  private  pilot. 
But  we  are  just  people  and  we  are  there  to 
serve  him.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  to  overcome  first  is  to  get  him  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  us. 

"A  lot  of  times  we  have  pilots  call  into 
the  tower  and  say  this  is  Aeronca  792  three 
miles  east  of  the  field.  We  look  three  miles 
east  of  the  field  in  five  miles  visibility  and 
we  don't  see  the  aircraft.  Usually  we  make 
a  180  and  look  to  the  west  of  the  field.  We 
have  traffic  controllers  who  have  become  ac- 
customed to  this.  We  dont  belittle  the  pilot, 
we  don't  run  down  the  pilot  on  his  errors 
or  even  if  he  violates  some  of  our  rules,  we 
don't  do  this.  We  Just  say  Cessna  279,  taxi  to 
the  ramp  and  call  the  tower  when  you  have 
time.  Then  we'U  talk  to  him  on  the  tele- 
phone or  invite  him  up  for  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  we  explain  the  error  of  his  way  and  how 
he  could  avoid  it  and  why  we  need  to 
straighten  him  out  because  we  are  up  there 
(or  his  service  and  the  more  we  can  commu- 
nicate with  him  as  to  his  need  and  our  need 
the  better  off  we'll  be." 

WHY    PILOTS    NEED    TO    UPGRADE    SKILLS 

Most  private  pilots  don't  want  to  fly  Into 
the  giant  metroports  like  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national and  O'Hara  at  Chicago.  However, 
sometimes  flying  a  light  plane  into  one  of 
the  big  airports  may  be  a  convenience  or  a 
necessity.  A   key  FAA   official   spells   it  out 
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frankly  when  he  says  that  skill  levels  need 
to  go  up  for  pilots  who  want  to  mix  with  Jet 
traffic. 

John  Munds,  Western  Region.  FAA — "Every 
private  pilot  who  wants  to  fly  In  an  area 
like  Los  Angeles  where  there's  quite  a  bit  of 
traffic  is  going  to  have  to  upgrade  his  quali- 
fications if  they  aren't  already  up  there  and 
then  keep  them  up.  This  seems  a  particular 
problem.  The  pilot  who  either  wants  to  fly 
into  a  congested  area  or  wants  to  fly  In  there 
as  a  regular  operation,  he  must  be  up  on 
what  the  rules  are  and  also  his  piloting  tech- 
nique and  his  ground  technique.  And  this 
requires  more  than  most  of  us  private  pilots 
are  willing  to  do.  We  want  to  go  out  once 
a  month  or  once  every  two  months  and  have 
n  good  time  without  really  keeping  up  on 
what  a  pilot  should  be  up  with.  To  this  end 
we  recommend  such  things  as  have  already 
been  recommended  by  the  FAA  since  then 
of  periodic  checks  on  your  flight  proficiency 
whether  these  are  written  exams  or  compul- 
sory attendance  at  courses  to  upgrade  the 
pilot's  imderstandlng  and  techniques.  My 
personal  feeling  is  that  the  FAA  could  do 
more  In  this  regard  too.  If  they  make  this 
sort  of  thing  available  to  the  pilot,  he'll  avail 
himself  of  it.  The  private  pilot  needs  to  know 
where  to  fly  in  order  to  avoid  high  perform- 
ance aircraft." 

Vern  Baran.  O'Hare  Tower,  Chicago — "The 
private  pilot  who  operates  In  and  out  of 
Chicago  O'Hare  is  a  highly  professional  type 
pilot  if  he  is  flying  a  Cessna  172,  an  Apache 
or  what  have  you.  Maybe  the  other  ones  are 
scared  to  come  in  there  but  we  have  no  prob- 
lems in  general  with  the  private  pilots  who 
use  O'Hare  facilities.  These  people  are  real 
good,  just  as  good  as  the  air  carrier  types. 
The  other  ones  that  fly  in  and  around  the 
general  metropolitan  area  of  Chicago,  there 
are  some  problem  areas.  This  I  think  is  evi- 
dent In  any  area  you  go  to.  I  blame  this  on 
possibly  their  schooUng  when  they  obtain 
their  private  ticket,  their  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  system.  At  one  time  I  ran  a  private 
pilot  course  at  a  private  fleld  and  I  got  very 
good  participation  for  four  weeks.  The  pri- 
vate pilot  is  hungry  for  information  how  to 
fly  in  and  around  large  metropolitan  areas. 

"Some  of  the  problem  perhaps  is  with  the 
agency  itself.  It  does  not  have  a  firm  enough 
program  for  the  private  pilot  to  show  him 
certain  things  he  should  know  prior  to  flying 
into  a  metropolitan  area  and  I  think  it  is  a 
two-sided  coin.  The  private  pilot  should  try 
to  obtain  as  much  Information  locally  and  if 
he  can't  get  it  there,  he  can  try  some  other 
media.  But  I  think  an  overall  general  avia- 
tion program  Is  necessary  for  the  private 
pilot  so  he  can  be  made  aware  of  the  opera- 
tions in  particular  areas,  something  that  can 
help  him  out  and  the  pilots  I  have  run  across 
are  very  receptive.  They  want  to  know  this 
information.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  who  is  go- 
ing to  provide  this  information.  So  once  we 
can  get  a  program  of  this  type  out,  whether 
it  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  at  FAA  facilities 
or  local,  or  what,  but  we  have  to  get  some 
cooperation  so  a  pilot  won't  transition 
through  an  approach  course  to  O'Hare  or 
some  heavy  density  area.  I  think  if  he  would 
realize  where  he  was  and  made  aware  of  this, 
he  wouldn't  be  there.  He  doesn't  want  to  get 
himself  knocked  out  of  the  sky  anymore  than 
an  air  carrier  does.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
education.  It  could  be  in  microphone  tech- 
nique or  it  could  be  in  general  navigation 
or  just  by  making  themselves  aware  of  the 
local  operation  that's  in  effect. 

"We  are  getting  more  and  more  airplanes  in 
the  system  .  .  .  they  are  building  more  and 
more  so  lack  of  education  is  going  to  lead 
to  nothing  but  a  chaotic  situation  In  the 
metroplex  complexes  it's  just  going  to  reach 
an  area  where  it  is  possibly  dangerous.  But  I 
think  we  can  alleviate  this  if  everyone  is 
aware  of  what  to  expect,  where  not  to  be  and 
what  to  do  when  they  get  themselves  In  a 
certain  situation  " 
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Vito  Borrello,  Rochester.  New  York — "It's 
getting  mixed  traffic  that  is  the  problem — 
Jets  and  light  aircraft.  They  (private  pilots) 
have  to  learn  more  about  ATC.  They  should 
not  have  to  be  told.  And  that's  it.  it's  getting 
to  learn  to  fly  with  the  big  boys,  and  being 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  pat- 
tern and  learn  more  about  terminals.  I  think 
instructors  are  making  Instruction  too  easy. 
A  guy  three  months  ago  didnt  know  how  to 
fly  and  now  he's  an  instructor.  We  have 
three  flying  schools  in  Rochester  and  they 
pretty  regularly  visit  us.  They  get  to  know 
the  controller.  They  believe  that  a  controller 
is  bad,  that  he's  not  there  really  to  help  'em. 
That's  the  Impression  they  get  until  they 
come  and  visit  us.  And  then  you  have  people 
learning  to  fly  where  there  are  no  towers. 
Radio  is  their  big  problem,  they're  afraid  of 
the  radio  and  the  proper  use  of  it.  And  they 
are  afraid  to  say  repeat." 

WHY    PILOIS    NEED    EDtTCATION,    PLANNING 

Pre-fllghi  planning  is  an  area  of  weakness 
among  the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  average  of  general  aviation  pilots.  This 
situation  may  lead  to  some  problems  in  met- 
roplex areas  where  reporting  points  become 
essential  and  knowing  where  you  are  keeps 
you  out  of  trouble. 

Pete  Nelson,  common  IFR  Room,  New 
York — "We  have  expanded  radar  which  pro- 
vides VFR  traffic  service  to  pilots  landing  and 
departing  at  the  airports  of  New  York  and 
traffic  overflying  New  York.  This  is  a  real 
work-horse  or  a  position  either  due  to  poor 
communication  technique  of  the  general  avi- 
ation pilot  or  due  to  his  lack  of  planning  on 
Just  where  he  is  located.  He  knows  he  is 
somewhere,  but  he's  not  just  sure  where  and 
his  position  reports  are  usually  Inaccurate. 
You  can  tell  real  quickly  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  a  competent  aviator.  He  knows 
where  he  is  and  he  knows  that  he  is  not  cut- 
ting someone  out  when  he  transmits.  Items 
like  that  I  think  are  not  bard  to  correct 
with  a  little  training  and  a  little  thought  and 
not  just  Jumping  in  the  plane  .  .  .  let's  take 
off  for  here  or  there  without  thought  about 
what  radar  service  you  can  work  and  not 
listening  on  the  frequency  before  you  call. 
I  think  these  are  basic  things  that  It  cor- 
rected would  make  the  controllers  Job  a  lot 
easier. 

"Basically  the  general  aviation  pilot  needs 
a  little  more  education.  I  think  there  are 
times  when  some  people  ask  some  questions 
that  you  Just  can't  l>elieve  a  pilot  would 
ask  on  the  air  as  to  either  services  that  are 
available  that  he  doesn't  know  about,  which 
he  could  have  found  out  before  he  took  off 
and  it  Just  shows  an  area  of  poor  flight 
planning,  let's  put  it  that  way." 

Joe  Shirley.  Tower  Chief,  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina — "I  believe  the  main  thing 
about  pilots  in  general  aviation  should  be  a 
better  educational  program.  Too  many  of 
them  don't  know  how  to  enter  the  traffic 
pattern  at  small  airports.  A  lot  of  it  would 
be  the  Instruction  they're  getting.  Lots  of 
times  they  have  regulations  on  the  big  air- 
ports where  they  make  big  changes.  For  in- 
stance, this  inverted  wedding  cake  they  are 
talking  abuul.  We  have  a  lot  of  pilots  that 
object  to  thut  for  the  simple  reason  it  is  a 
restriction.  The  thing  about  that  restric- 
tion is  this,  the  pilots  say  we  are  taxpayers, 
we  should  be  able  to  use  the  big  airports. 
Well,  like  the  expressways,  there  are  farmers 
who  drive  horse  and  wagons.  They  are  tax- 
payers, too.  but  they  can't  use  the  express- 
ways either. 

"So  I  believe  general  aviation  should  go 
mors  toward  airports  that  are  definitely  for 
general  aviation  where  they  will  be  a  lot 
safer.  Where  they  won't  have  to  worry 
about  airline  traffic  and  big  airports  can 
stick  to  airline  traffic.  They  need  more  train- 
ing on  radio  procedure.  Pilots  go  into  these 
controlled  airports  and  they  have  no  con- 
ception about  what  to  do.  But  general  avia- 
tion pilots  are  under  the  impression  that  we 
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In  the  tower  are  a  police  force.  Well,  we  are 
not  a  police  force,  we  are  just  Interested  In 
getting  aircraft  on  and  off  safely.  I  believe 
general  aviation  pilots  would  be  a  lot  better 
oS  using  general  aviation  airports  because 
we  are  more  geared  to  general  aviation  than 
the  bigger  airports  are.  Take  Atlanta,  a  lot 
of  pilots  want  to  fly  Into  Atlanta,  well,  they 
have  Fulton  and  Peachtree  that  are  built 
for  general  aviation  and  the  expressways  are 
just  as  close  to  the  downtown  area." 

That's  the  way  some  alrtrafflc  controllers 
from  across  the  nation  look  at  general  avia- 
tion from  their  tower  cabs  and  IFR  rooms, 
obviously  realizing  that  they  pose  a  fear 
image  for  thousands  of  pilots.  But  the  un- 
dertone of  sentiment  favors  the  private  pi- 
lot, urging  only  that  he  make  better  use  of 
FAA  facilities  and  keep  himself  education- 
ally aware  of  the  hows  and  whys  of  air  traf- 
fic control. 


HON.  W.  R.  "BOB"  POAGE  SALUTES 
A  GREAT  TEXAS  LADY  AT  WOO- 
TAN  WELLS  HISTORICAL  DEDICA- 
TION 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  5,  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  November  30,  1969,  I  was  privileged 
to  give  the  dedicatory  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Wootan  Wells  His- 
torical Marker  near  Bremond,  Robert- 
son County,  Tex.  Wootan  Wells  was  a 
famous  health  resort  in  Texas  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  19th  century  and 
the  early  years  of  the  20th  century. 

It  was  a  fine  day,  and  a  large  crowd 
was  in  attendance  at  this  program  to 
dedicate  the  marker  to  identify  the  site 
of  the  former  spa. 

In  my  opinion,  the  highlight  of  this 
day  was  an  address  given  by  the  Hon- 
orable Bob  Poage.  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
a  Representative  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
from  the  11th  District  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Poage  paid  an  elaborate  tribute  to  Miss 
Ima  Hogg,  the  daughter  of  Texas'  great 
populist  Democratic  Governor,  Jim 
Hogg.  Miss  Hogg  has  been  generous  with 
her  time,  efforts,  and  personal  resources 
to  preserve  historical  buildings  of  Texas, 
and  its  past,  so  that  they  may  be  passed 
down  to  succeeding  generations  of  Tex- 
ans.  I  want  to  share  Bob  Poage's  speech 
with  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  program  of  the  dedication 
ceremony  at  Wootan  Wells,  the  text 
of  the  address  by  the  Honorable  Bob 
Poage,  and  the  well-written  historical 
article  "Wootan  Wells"  by  L.  W.  Baker, 
published  in  the  Waco  Tribune-Her- 
ald of  November  23,  1969,  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wootan  Wells — Official  Historical 
Marker  Dedication 
(Texas  State  Historical  Survey  Committee; 
Texas  State  Historical  Foundation;   spon- 
sors: Robertson  County  Historical  Survey 
Committee;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Turner;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Campbell) 
Famous  early  health  spa  and  resort.  First 
well    was   dug    1878    by    landowner    Francis 
Wootan.  Water  tasted  good,  but  turned  dishes 
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yellow  and  clothes  red.  Even  so,  it  seemed  to 
passess  amazing  curative  properties. 

Wootan  soon  built  a  hotel  and  in  1879  a 
resort  town  made  its  debut.  He  formed  pro- 
motion company  with  T.  W.  Wade  and  more 
hotels,  a  bottling  works,  dance  pavilion,  and 
school  sprang  up.  I«adlng  socialites  came  for 
miles  to  "take  the  waters." 

Disaster  struck  in  1915  when  fire  swept  the 
town.  In  1921  the  last  buildings  also  burned. 

dedication  program — NOVEMBER  30,   1969, 
2    P.M. 

Wootan  Wells — Intersection  State  Highway 
6  and  Farm  Road  1373  JVj  miles  west  o/ 
Bremond 

Presiding:  Mrs.  Jud  Collier,  Chairman 
Robertson  County  Historical  Survey  Com- 
mittee. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Gary  Munion,  Grace 
Methodist  Church,  Bremond,  Tex. 

Introduction  of  out-of-town  guests:  Dud- 
ley Jaggar,  Bremond  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
vice  chairman,  Robertson  County  Historical 
Sxu-vey  Committee. 

Introduction  of  speaker:  Hon.  William  T. 
Moore,  State  senator. 

Dedicatory  address:  Hon.  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  U.S.  Senator. 

Tribute  to^iss  Ima  Hogg,  early  spa  visitor; 
Hon.  Bob  Poage,  U.S.  Congressman. 

Unveiling  of  marker:  J.  L.  Turner. 

Reading  of  marker  inscription:  Hon.  Dan 
Kubiak,  State  representative. 

Acceptance  of  marker:  G.  D.  Reagan,  Rob- 
ertson County  judge. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Louis  Woznlak,  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Bremond,  Tex. 


Miss  Ima  Hogg  and  Wootan  Wells 
(Comments  of  Congressman  W.  R.  Poage) 
Mr.   Chairman,   there  are  probably  not  a 
dozen  people  in  this  audience  who  personally 
knew  James  Stephens  Hogg,  the  17th  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas. 

He  took  the  oath  of  oflSce  as  Governor 
about  80  years  ago,  and  probably  did  more 
to  change  the  emphasis  of  government  than 
any  single  man.  Every  school  boy,  who  has 
his  hair  cut,  knows  that  Jim  Hogg  believed 
that  government  exists  to  help  the  people. 
He  lived  in  an  era  when  the  power  of  corpo- 
rations was  growing  faster  than  the  power  of 
the  people.  He  did  much  to  reverse  that 
trend.  He  lived  In  an  era  during  which  the 
railroads  held  a  life  or  death  power  over 
communities  and  individuals.  Today  It  Is 
hard  for  us  to  understand  this  power  of  the 
railroads.  They  are  now  seeking  enough  busi- 
ness to  stay  in  business  and  they  have  long 
since  lost  the  control  of  our  economy  which 
they  once  held. 

It  avails  us  little  to  speculate  on  what 
might  have  been,  but  had  Governor  Hogg 
come  on  the  scene  20  years  earlier  we  might 
have  avoided  many  of  the  abuses  and  scan- 
dals in  connection  with  the  gift  of  30  million 
acres  of  public  land  to  railroads  many  of 
which  were  never  built.  The  railroads  might 
have  made  a  more  serious  effort  to  develop 
the  country  rather  than  to  develop  the  di- 
rectors, and  in  the  long  run  they  might  well 
have  prospered  far  longer,  but  I  realize  that 
"of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  sad- 
dest are  these :  'It  might  have  been.'  " 

Enough  of  Governor  Hogg  and  the  rail- 
roads— suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Governor  was 
the  friend  of  Texas — the  people  of  Texas  so 
long  as  he  lived,  and  at  his  death  be  passed 
this  love  of  the  people  on  to  his  children,  and 
we,  today,  seek  to  express  our  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  Governor's  immediate  family.  We  had 
hoped  to  have  Miss  Ima  Hogg  with  us  to- 
day. Unfortunately,  her  health  would  not 
permit.  We  do,  however,  have  her  assurance 
of  interest  and  best  wishes.  Miss  Ima,  we 
hope  that  with  the  coming  of  the  flowers  of 
Spring  you  may  again  visit  the  site  of  old 
Wootan  Wells  where  you  and  members  of 
your  family  once  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
Central  Texas.  You  will  always  be  welcome. 
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It  was  never  my  privilege  to  know  any  of 
the  members  of  the  Hogg  family  except  for 
a  short  association  with  Honorable  Mike 
Hogg  while  we  were  both  members  of  the 
40th  Legislature,  but  I  am  aware  of  their 
long  and  constructive  association  with  our 
State.  If  Jim  Hogg  had  done  nothing  more 
than  developed  a  statewide  interest  in  the 
pecan  tree,  our  people  would  be  in  his  debt. 
If  his  wife  had  done  nothing  more  than  to 
give  this  State  three  outstanding  new  Texans, 
she  would  deserve  our  plaudits.  If  Will  Hogg 
had  done  nothing  more  than  to  develop  the 
great  corporation  which  carries  the  name  of 
Texas  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  he 
would  have  established  his  place  in  history. 
Had  Mike  Hogg  done  nothing  more  than  to 
present  the  needs  and  wishes  of  Harris 
County  in  our  Texas  Legislature,  he  would 
have  rendered  a  great  service.  Had  Miss  Ima 
Hogg  never  aided  In  another  public  service 
than  the  construction,  furnishing  and  gift  of 
the  home  at  Bayou  Bend,  she  would  be 
known  as  one  of  our  States'  greatest  philan- 
thropists. Of  course,  each  member  of  this  re- 
markable family  did  a  great  deal  more. 

But  this  afternoon,  we  are  not  gathered 
to  honor  this  great  Texas  family.  Their 
works  speak  for  them  louder  than  any  words 
of  ours.  We  are  here  to  take  note  of  this 
family's  connection  with  Wootan  Wells. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  family  of  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Jim  Hogg  was  a  typical  Texas  family 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties.  They  came  here 
as  tjrpical  Texans  to  enjoy  the  best  Texas 
had  to  offer,  and  while  It  was  a  far  cry  from 
the  great  institutions  of  the  Bayou  City  of 
today — the  culture  of  which  has  been  so  lib- 
erally endowed  by  Miss  Ima  Hogg,  it  was 
pleasant  and  wholesome  recreation.  I  can 
envision  the  little  boys  and  their  sister  riding 
two  mule  drawn  cars  to  and  from  the  rail- 
road Junction  at  Hammond.  And  I  can 
imagine  that  from  their  childish  experience 
It  was  a  great  adventure.  I  can  envision  a  few 
years  later  when  the  young  men  and  the 
young  lady  were  leading  figures  at  the  soirees 
and  dances  on  the  grounds  and  at  the  hotels. 

I  doubt  that  these  young  people  were  con- 
cerned with  the  water — they  were  more  in- 
terested in  the  beaus  and  the  belles,  but  even 
then  as  today,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot 
and  the  curative  powers  of  the  water  pro- 
vided the  setting  and  opportunity  for  social 
contacts.  In  any  event,  I  hope  that  Miss  Ima 
has  only  pleasant  memories  of  Wootan  Wells. 

This  seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  ideal 
spot  for  the  leading  family  of  the  State  to 
visit,  because  it  was  so  representative  of  the 
State.  It  was  not  a  spot  reserved  for  those  of 
great  wealth,  nor  was  it  a  gathering  place  of 
riffraff.  It  was  visited  by  the  kind  of  people 
who  were  making  an  empire  out  of  a  wilder- 
ness and  those  are  the  people  who  Miss  Ima 
Hogg  personifies  today. 

Her  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
building  of  her  State  and  the  betterment  of 
her  fellow  citizens,  just  as  was  her  father's 
life  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  his 
day  and  generation.  Fortunately,  Miss  Ima 
has  had  far  more  of  the  material  wealth  of 
the  World  with  which  to  work,  and  she  has 
used  that  wealth  generously  and  Judiciously. 
Texas  is  a  better  place  because  she  has  passed 
our  way. 

We  are  all  proud  that  this  community  had 
a  small  part  in  shaping  the  character  of  one 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  State  we  all 
love  so  well. 

[From  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune-Herald, 
Nov.  23,  19691 
Wootan  Wells 

(In  a  bustling  time  in  Cen-Tex  history 
a  health  resort  glittered,  then  Wootan  Wells 
became  a  ghost  town,  recalled  In  legend  and 
memories,  pleasant,  Intriguing,  mysterious. 
On  November  30  an  official  state  historical 
marker  will  be  dedicated  at  the  site  of  the 
old  town  and  resort  of  Wootan  Wells  at  the 
Intersection  of  Highway  6  and  Farm  Road 
1373  about  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
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Bremond.  High  ranking  officials  from  over 
the  state  have  been  invited.  J.  W.  Baker,  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Bremond,  has  been 
collecting  stories  and  data  about  old  Wootan 
Wells  for  many  years.  He  has  been  assisted 
in  this  by  many  people  who  had  memories 
of  the  once-famed  resort.  Baker  put  the  facts, 
the  myths  and  the  legends  together  to  make 
this  story.) 

(By  J.  W.  Baker) 

Wootan  Wells,  near  Bremond,  became  a 
nationally  famous  health  resort  In  the  1880s, 
glittered  brightly  for  a  few  decades,  then 
became  a  ghost  town.  One  old  timer  said 
the  spa  began  "in  roaring  fun"  but  that 
when  it  died  Its  death  was  so  complete  "it 
seemed   the  place  had  never  existed." 

Its  only  traces  today  are  a  rubble  of  brick 
foundations  barely  visible  in  the  grass,  some 
old  cisterns,  and  an  opening  through  the 
woods  where  its  famoiis  mule-drawn  rail 
cars  once  traveled. 

A  bustling   time 

The  town  of  Wootan  Wells  came  into  ex- 
istence in  a  bustling  time  In  Texas  history. 
The  Civil  War  had  ended,  men  had  become 
bored  with  Reconstruction,  and  there  was 
a  new  awakening  in  the  South. 

The  first  real  interest  in  northwest  Rob- 
ertson County  came  when  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  Railway  extended  lines  north- 
ward from  Bryan  in  1868.  passed  through 
Heame  and  Calvert,  and  came  to  a  stop  at 
Bremond  In  June,  1869. 

When  Bremond  became  a  town  in  1870, 
people  flocked  "to  the  end  of  the  railroad" 
by  the  hundreds.  By  1871  Bremond's  popu- 
lation exceeded  2,500.  But  when  the  railroad 
pushed  on  northward  the  boom  town  died 
down,  some  of  the  terminal  merchants  moved 
away  and  a  great  number  of  former  laborers 
and  railroad  officials  became  farmers  on  the 
land  siu-roundlng  Bremond. 

TEXAS  frontier  GONK 

The  telephone  was  a  year  from  Invention; 
Thomas  Edison  had  started  manufacturing 
electric  lights,  ox-wagons  were  disappearing, 
and  the  Texas  frontier  was  gone.  Travel  by 
railway  was  convenient,  and  people  who  had 
been  confined  by  economic  conditions  for 
years  were  moving  about,  seeking  opportuni- 
ties for  an  Improved  life. 

Among  the  fads  of  the  day  was  taking 
health  treatments  with  mineral  waters  at 
fashionable  spas. 

It  was  a  time  for  enterprising  men  looking 
for  ways  to  push  chance  discovery  into  big 
business. 

And  Into  such  an  arena  stepped  Francis 
Marion  Wootan,  a  native  Alabaman. 


startling  water 

He  came  to  Texas  In  the  1870's.  stopped  for 
a  time  at  Bremond,  and  in  March,  1873, 
bought  51.5  acres  of  land  from  William  Ham- 
man  and  J.  C.  Roberts,  planning  to  become 
a  farmer.  Wootan  moved  his  family  to  the 
Davlin  League  land  in  1874  and  built  his 
home  and  bam  on  a  hill  overlooking  a  grove 
of  beautiful  oak  trees. 

After  four  years  of  cotton  farming,  Wootan 
decided  to  dig  a  well  to  supply  his  family  and 
livestock  with  water.  He  dug  the  well  75  feet 
deep,  completing  It  In  1878. 

The  first  water  he  drew  from  the  new  well 
startled  him,  so  he  filled  a  barrel  and  took 
it  home.  When  Mrs.  Wootan  washed  the 
dishes  after  supper  the  plates  turned  a  bright 
yellow.  The  following  day  she  washed  clothes 
and  the  garments  turned  red. 

These  mysterious  actions  of  the  water 
fascinated  Francis  Wootan. 

curative  minerals 
Next  day  he  invited  friends  to  his  home, 
and  all  of  them  sampled  the  water.  Wootan 
remarked  later  that  "the  water  tasted  good 
and  seemed  to  be  filled  with  curative  min- 
erals." 

He  drew  another  sample  from  his  well  and 
sent  It  off  to  Dr.  W.  M.  Mew,  a  U.S.  Navy 
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chemist.  Dr.  Mew  sent  part  of  the  sample  on 
to  Professor  C.  F.  Chamber  of  New  York. 

When  results  of  the  analysis  came  back  to 
Wootan,  he  took  them  to  the  editor  of  the 
Bremond  newspaper.  The  newspaper  ran  an 
account  of  the  analysis,  ending  with  this 
sentence:  "The  water  contains  several  min- 
erals making  it  suitable  for  drinking  and  for 
baths  in  a  health  resort." 

valuable  si.s  acres 

Instantly,  the  51.5-acre  Wootan  farm  be- 
came valuable.  Rumors  spread  that  many 
sick  people  had  gone  to  the  well  and  after 
consuming  the  water  "became  whole  again." 
The  demand  for  small  plats  of  land  grew,  and 
Wootan  accommodated  buyers,  dividing 
most  of  the  land  over  and  over  until  there 
were  several  hundred  owners  of  parcels  of 
the  original  farm. 

An  article  in  the  Bremond  Sentinel,  in 
1878.  explained  ahout  mineral  baths  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mineral  water  and  bathing  has  become 
fashionable  throughout  the  nation.  It  seems 
there  are  great  possibilities  here,  west  of 
town  where  the  Francis  Wootans  live.  Mr. 
Wootan's  well  positively  has  curative  prop- 
erties as  those  in  ancient  times  had.  It  will 
be  well  to  remember  the  ancient  Romans 
maintained  famous  mineral  water  baths  and 
in  later  years  Germans  found  water  a  great 
treatment  for  Ixxly  ailments.  Mineral  water 
is  the  greatest  cure  for  rheiunatlc  disorders, 
heart  disease,  skin  and  muscular  ailments, 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and  for  nervous  con- 
ditions. The  water  is  helpful  both  Internally 
and  externally." 

mEE    WATER    ended 

For  more  than  a  year  people  interested  In 
health  restoration  were  free  to  visit  the 
Wootan  well,  but  In  1880  Wootan  put  an  end 
to  free  water. 

He  formed  a  partnership  with  a  promoter, 
T.  W.  Wade,  who  organized  a  company  to 
bottle  the  water  and  convert  the  property 
into  a  health  resort. 

In  1881,  Wade  proposed  developing  the 
area  Into  a  resort  of  hotels,  cottages,  stores 
and  entertainmnet  spots.  Wade  was  made 
manager  of  the  company  and  within  months 
three  additional  wells  were  dug  and  four 
spacious  hotels  were  built. 

quick  success 


Wade  also  built  a  mule-drawn  train  car 
and  railway  to  take  water  to  the  main  rail 
line  south  of  Bremond  for  shipment  over  the 
country,  and  to  bring  visitors  from  the  main 
line  to  the  resort. 

The  resort  became  a  quick  success,  and  In 
1883  the  company  was  reorganized  with  four 
stockholders:  T.  W.  Wade.  R.  H.  Wade,  Wil- 
liam McKlnney,  and  Francis  Marlon  Wootan. 
Wade  then  supervised  the  building  of  two 
long  rows  of  cottages,  a  large  dance  pavilion, 
and  additional  bath  houses. 

The  spa  became  the  most  fashionable  in 
the  state. 

By  1890.  Wootan  Wells  was  known  over  the 
nation.  It  had  more  than  200  permanent 
residents  and  the  siunmer  population  ex- 
ceeded 2,000.  The  Texas  Business  Directory 
had  this  listing:  "Wootan  Wells  derives  its 
name  from  the  celebrated  wells  located  there 
which  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
throughout  the  country." 

Every  day  of  the  summer  months  guests 
frMn  many  states  took  rooms  in  the  hotels 
and  engaged  In  the  pleasant  life  of  drinking 
the   water,   bathing,   eating   In   the   hotels, 
dancing  to  the  music  of  a  band   Imported 
from   Mexico,   and   riding   the   mule-drawn 
train  from  the  railroad  Junction  south  of 
Bremond  to  the  Wootan  Wells  depot. 
business  booms 
Business  in  Wootan  Wells  soared. 
Western  Union  built  a  station  there;  Wells 
Fargo  took  charge  of  receiving  supplies  and 
shipping  both  mineral  water  and  soda  water 
over  Oie  nation. 
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Not  all  visitors  arrived  by  train.  Many  came 
in  wagons  and  by  carriage.  In  June  and 
July  e&ch  year  hundreds  of  wagons  and  car- 
riages were  parked  among  the  tents  and 
cottages  scattered  over  the  vast  park  area. 

*he  U.S.  Poet  Office  at  the  resort  was  a 
busy  place,  and  Wootan  was  postmaster. 

Before  1900.  there  were  more  than  30  busi- 
ness establishments  in  the  town  Including 
offices  of  at  least  six  physicians.  G.  H.  Hig- 
ginbotham  had  the  billiard  and  games  con- 
cession; A.  S.  Lane  operated  the  largest  gen- 
eral merchandise  store;  William  Goodwin 
was  a  wagon-maker;  Edward  McGlaun  ran 
a  grist  mill  and  cotton  gin;  Willis  Martin 
was  assistant  to  the  postmaster  and  part- 
time  operator  of  the  mule  train. 

HISTORIAN    FOR    TOWN 

A.  C  Walker  went  to  the  resort  in  1883  as 
a  carpenters  helper  In  building  hotels  and 
cottages.  He  remained  until  1894  as  the  op- 
erator of  a  store,  then  moved  to  Bremond  In 
1895.  Walker's  daughter,  Miss  LotUe  May 
Walker,  is  now  in  the  Insurance  business  In 
Bremond  and  has  been  the  towns  historian 
for  many  years.  Miss  Walker  has  many  let- 
ters; and  articles  about  old  Wootan  Wells 
and  life  there. 

Mrs  C.  C.  Hill,  sister  of  J.  L.  Turner  who 
now  owns  the  land  where  the  resort  was 
located,  told  about  her  father  who  spent  a 
week  at  the  old  Wootan  Hotel  in  1884  He 
described  the  town:  "Wootan  Wells  was  but 
a  beginning  and  an  ending,  the  beginning 
was  of  roaring  fun,  and  when  its  day  was 
over  It  seemed  the  place  jad  never  existed." 

WlUls  Martin  described  early  days  when 
he  worked  at  A.  C.  Lane's  store  at  the  resort 
and  sometimes  worked  at  Skorplnskis  cot- 
ton gin. 

A    WONDERFUL    PLACE 

•'Wootan  Wells  was  a  wonderful  place."  he 
said.  "It  was  spread  out  among  pretty  trees 
and  there  were  attractive  r^jttages  surround- 
ing the  shops,  hotels,  wells,  and  bathhouseB." 

"I  attended  dances  at  the  paviUon  and 
parties  at  the  hotels.  I  remember  Governor 
Hogg  and  his  daughter,  Ima,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  gathered  to  ijreet  them.  They  were 
wonderful,  friendly  people. 
"The  men  enjoyed  riding  fine  horses. 
Women  and  chUdren  had  picnics,  parties 
^es  and  singsongs.  People  came  to  the 
Wells  with  plenty  of  money,  and  they  spent 
It  fast.  Big  dances  were  common,  and  the 
Chatauqua  was  attended  by  hundreds  Mr 
Wade  once  told  me  the  place  was  worth  over 
a  million  dollars  and  I  believed  him,"  said 
Martin. 

•I  guess  the  thing  I  enjoyed  most  about 
the  place  was  driving  the  mule-drawn  train 
from  the  depot  to  the  main  railway  line  and 
back,  with  laughing  children,  old  folks  and 
curious  fellows  who  had  heard  of  the  Wells 
and  decided  to  give  It  a  try." 

DEPRESSION   OVERCOME 

In  1893  an  economic  depression  hit  the 
nation,  and  business  began  to  decUne  at 
Wootan  Wells.  But  the  directors,  to  offset 
losses,  began  an  advertising  program  to  pro- 
mote the  place  as  an  entertainment  resort. 

When  the  depression  lifted  in  1897  more 
people  than  ever  before  began  to  come  For 
three  years  it  seemed  the  place  would  beccHne 
a  great  city.  In  the  wave  of  prosperity,  direc- 
tors improved  buildings  and  facilities. 

There  is  one  story  that  Buffalo  Bill  Cody 
registered  at  the  Wootan  Hotel  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1898,  and  another  that  the  great 
marksman  met  George  Washington  Holland 
in  a  shooting  match  on  the  grounds.  Cody 
had  retired  from  show  business  in  1894,  but 
according  to  WillU  Martin,  the  old  Indian 
fighter  enjoyed  shooting  contests  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

fT.OOD  HITS  TOWN 

Turner  Hubby,  a  famous  Waco  marksman, 
Often  went  to  Wootan  Wells  for  skeet  shoot- 
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Ing.  He  once  pronounced  George  Holland  the 
champion  of  champions. 

There  were  many  other  activities:  horse 
racing,  fishing,  and  drinking  bouts  at  the 
Wootan  Wells  saloon,  which  was  called  "Well 
No.  5." 

Lloyd  Campbell  lived  at  Wootan  Wells  with 
his  mother.  In  the  Summer  House.  He  left 
for  the  Spanish  American  War,  and  when  he 
returned  in  1899  a  flood  had  converted  the 
western  part  of  Robertson  Coiuity  Into  "a 
shallow  sea." 

"It  rained  16  Inches,  and  the  buildings  at 
Wootan  Wells  were  severely  damaged.  The 
water  remained  for  two  months,  and  when  It 
receded  It  left  gorgelike  holes  and  all  the 
roads  to  and  from  the  place  were  gone," 
Campbell  recalled. 

Ralph  Wade  said  the  flood  cost  the  Wootan 
Wells  company  half  a  million  dollars  to  re- 
store the  resort. 

Mrs.  Fay  Bailey.  Allbritton  of  713  Proctor, 
Waco,  granddaughter  of  Francis  Marlon 
Wootan,  recalled  that  her  father,  J.  P.  Bailey, 
drove  the  Wootan  Wells  mule  car  after  he 
married  her  mother  In  1883.  The  family  lived 
In  Wootan  Wells  10  years. 

COMPANY   IS  SOU) 

"The  company  got  into  deep  debt  because 
of  depressions,  the  flood,  and  droughts,  and 
my  grandfather  sold  his  Interest  in  the  en- 
terprise and  moved  to  Bremond,"  Mrs.  All- 
britton wrote.  "In  1930,  mineral  water  was 
discovered  in  Marlln,  Just  15  miles  to  the 
north,  and  thereafter  the  new  place  drew 
people  from  the  old  Wells  that  were  not  as 
they  had  been  in  former  years.  On  Aug  1, 
1906,  Wootan  Wells  was  sold  to  Ralph  Wade 
by  the  stockholders,  and  by  1909.  Wade  was 
unable  to  pay  for  the  property  and  D.  M. 
Pendergast,  who  held  first  mortgage  against 
It,  demanded  that  it  be  sold  at  auction  in 
Franklin.  At  the  auction  from  the  court- 
bouse  steps  Pendergast  bought  the.  resort  for 
910,000  because  he  was  the  highest  bidder." 

After  Wade,  the  great  promoter,  was  re- 
moved from  his  position  as  manager,  Woo- 
tan Wells  declined  even  more. 

In  1967,  Woodle  L.  Wade,  son  of  Ralph 
Wade,  who  managed  the  general  park  and 
soda  water  parts  of  the  Wootan  Wells  com- 
pany, wrote  that  he  left  Wootan  Wells  in 
1912,  when  he  was  six  years  old. 

"I  remember  going  to  school  which  was  lo- 
cated south  of  the  park,  and  having  to  go 
over  a  stile  to  get  to  It.  One  of  my  most 
poignant  memories  was  riding  the  old  horse- 
drawn  flat  car  with  my  father  and  picking  up 
twigs  and  small  tree  branches  along  the 
right-of-way  to  use  for  kindling  to  start  fires 
In  the  old  depot  stove,"  wrote  Woodle  Wade. 

FIRST  SIGN   OF   END 

The  first  sign  of  the  end  of  the  dazzling  re- 
sort came  In  1902  when  one  of  the  large 
hotels  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Then  the  origi- 
nal bathhouse  over  Well  No.  1  burned.  Work- 
men cleared  away  the  burned  debris,  and  "a 
good  number  of  i>eople"  came  in  the  summer 
of  1903. 

Roberts  Rifles,  Co.  E  of  the  Texas  2nd  In- 
fantry, was  stationed  at  Wootan  Wells  in 
1903.  It  had  been  organized  by  Roy  Hearn 
In  1900.  Officers  were  Webb  Hearn  and  John 
T.  Atkinson.  Fifty  Bremond  men  took  part  in 
the  drills  on  the  famoiis  camp  grounds.  Roy 
Hearn  later  became  adjutant  general  of  the 
Texas  National  Guard. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Muret  wrote  of  further  troubles 
of  Wootan  Wells:  "The  company  struggled 
to  regain  its  high  position  after  1910,  but 
good  times  did  not  return."  The  operators 
borrowed  money,  but  this  did  no  good. 

LARGE   HOTELS  BTTRN 

Marlon  Commlngs,  writing  of  troubles  of 
the  resort,  said:  "Large  hotels  burned,  then 
another  fire,  then  another.  Parties  and 
dances  were  for  local  couples,  and  the  great 
shows  that  came  In  other  years  did  not  re- 
turn. An  effort  to  sell  lots  for  homes  failed 
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to  stimulate  interest,  and  the  resort  con- 
tinued to  decline  until  there  was  nothing 
left  but  ruins  of  places  that  bad  once  been 
beautiful  and  fresh." 

Dr.  C.  E.  Mays,  the  leading  physician  at 
the  resort  in  the  1890's,  worked  hard  to 
build  the  reputation  of  the  Wells.  Through 
his  efforts  other  fine  physicians  came.  In- 
cluding Drs.  Pennick,  Spring,  Powell,  and 
the  last  to  become  a  part  of  the  adventure. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Stoltje. 

AS  IT  WAS  IN   1914 

Mrs.  Clark  Brown,,  Dr.  Stoltje's  daughter, 
wrote  In  1956,  describing  the  resort  as  It 
was  in  1914: 

"The  buildings  and  grounds  at  that  time 
consisted  of  one  large  rambling  two-story 
hotel,  a  three-story  building  in  which  we 
lived  and  which  had  been  a  famous  hotel, 
two  other  two-story  structures,  former  ho- 
tels which  were  not  In  operation,  and  about 
six  cottages.  There  was  a  grocery  store,  a 
bottling  plant  that  was  doing  business  lo- 
cally and  shipping  soda  water  elsewhere,  and 
the  old  pavilion  was  still  there  for  social 
gatherings  and  occasional  dances  .  .  .  While 
we  lived  there  the  largest  hotel  burned,  and 
along  with  it  the  cottages  and  our  place. 
That  must  have  been  in  1916.  We  moved  to 
Waco  after  that,  and  so  far  as  I  know  no 
further  attempt  was  made  to  re-establish  the 
resort." 

Mrs.  Ben  Campbell  talked  on  the  first  tele- 
phone in  the  Bremond  area.  The  line  "was 
stretched  from  Bremond  to  the  J.  T.  Bailey 
store  at  the  Wells."  The  family  of  Emmett 
and  Annie  Clark  lived  near  the  resort  and 
their  sons,  Jim,  Henry,  Alfred,  Roland  and 
DeWitt,  became  successful  business  men  in 
Bremond  and  Waco.  They  all  have  memories 
of  the  town  that  appeared  almost  magically, 
glistened  awhile  on  the  prairie,  then  van- 
ished. 

LEGENDS    AND     MTTHS 

Except  for  a  few  square  nails,  railroad 
spikes,  brick  building  foundations,  under- 
ground masonry  cisterns  and  abandoned 
wells,  there  Is  little  physical  evidence  the 
resort  ever  existed. 

But  like  all  ghost  towns,  Wootan  Wells 
has  Its  legends  and  myths. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  former  slave  who 
worked  at  the  Wells  from  the  time  of  Its 
beginning  until  the  place  became  an  empty 
relic  of  charred  skeletons  of  once-splendid 
buildings.  It  was  told  that  on  summer 
evenings  he  visited  the  hill  where  the  resort 
had  been  "to  see  the  ghosts  who  remained 
and  to  hear  the  music  and  laughter  where 
the  old  pavilion  stood." 

Fred  Gaston,  who  drove  oxwagons  over 
Wootan  Wells  hill  in  the  1870*8  and  Uved  to 
the  age  of  105,  maintained  until  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1947,  that  "the  ghosts  of  the 
Wells  walked  on  moonlit  nights,  and  If  one 
listened  closely  he  could  hear  the  dinner  bells 
at  the  hotels  and  the  screeching  of  the  wheels 
of  the  old  mule-drawn  train  as  It  traveled 
westward  toward  the  depot  Allied  with  laugh- 
ing children." 

STORIES    OF    TREASTTRK 

There  are  stories  of  gold  buried  In  bottles, 
and  of  bottles  and  Jugs  more  precious  than 
gold,  buried  In  the  bill.  J.  L.  Turner,  pres- 
ent owner  of  the  land,  has  Information  that 
at  one  time  a  full  load  of  bottles  was  dumped 
into  the  creek  near  the  park  where  they 
were  probably  covered  by  waters  of  the 
flood  of  1899.  The  old  bottles  and  Jugs,  If 
found,  would  be  a  bonanza  for  modern 
bottle  collectors. 

There  are  other  stories  that  add  to  the 
myth  and  legend  of  Wootan  Wells.  The  late 
J.  J.  Staskey,  who  was  a  leading  businessman 
of  Bremond  for  more  than  70  years,  knew 
them  all. 

One  that  adds  mystery  was  that  of  "tbe 
drowning  of  Henry  Przybylskl  In  a  stock  pond 
at  the  Wells."  The  account,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Staskey,  was  of  a  tragedy  with  a  peculiar 
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ending,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  charac- 
acter  who  would  match  Harold  Bell  Wright's 
"Shepherd  of  the  HUls." 

A    PECULIAR    "drowning" 

The  account  of  the  "drowning"  was  gen- 
erally as  follows : 

On  a  summer  afternoon  in  1899  a  group  of 
boys  was  swimming  In  a  stock  pond  near  old 
Wootan  Wells.  One  of  the  boys  fell  from  a 
grapevine  into  the  water  and  disappeared. 
The  boy,  according  to  John  Kublak,  was 
Henry  Przybylskl,  then  14  years  old  was  visit- 
ing from  Nesbit.  He  remained  under  the 
water  for  "at  least  15  minutes."  When  Henry's 
friends  realized  he  was  in  trouble  they  dived 
Into  the  pond  and  dragged  the  unconscious 
boy  to  tbe  bank  where  they  left  and  ran  to 
Wootan  Wells  for  help. 

When  the  boys  returned  to  the  pond  with 
several  adults,  Henry  had  disappeared,  leav- 
ing no  trace  at  all.  He  was  pronounced  "dead 
by  drowning,"  and  a  search  for  the  body  be- 
gan. 

Seven  days  after  the  "drowning"  a  horse- 
man found  Henry  in  the  woods  near  Wootan 
Wells  and  took  him  to  a  doctor  who  gave 
him  food  and  clothing.  When  the  boy  was 
dismissed  from  the  sanitarium  he  again  dis- 
appeared into  the  woods  and  was  not  found 
for  another  week. 

AN    AIMLESS    WANDERER 

Surely  the  story  is  fiction.  But  there  Is 
still  a  Henry  Przybylskl  who  walks  through 
the  woodlands  around  Bremond,  homeless, 
wearing  three  hats  and  three  coats,  who 
"communes  only  with  nature,"  and  has  not 
said  an  intelligible  word  to  anyone  for  half 
a  century. 

No  one  knows  tbe  story  of  the  Ageless  man 
who,  for  as  long  as  people  in  Bremond  can 
remember,  has  wandered  aimlessly  over  the 
countryside. 

It  is  said  he  knows  the  location  of  every 
wild  fruit  and  nut  tree  in  the  area  and  that 
be  has  never  been  sick  a  day  in  bis  long  life. 

Sometimes  he  Is  seen  unexpectedly  by 
people  of  the  region,  standing  harmlessly  In 
tbe  woods,  gazing  into  space. 

Whether  tbe  story  of  Henry's  drowning 
is  fact  or  fiction  is  Immaterial,  for  there  is 
a  mystery  in  the  man,  and  his  story  is  a  part 
of  the  story  of  old  Wootan  Wells. 

EXISTENCE    on    PAPER 

Wootan  Wells  continued  to  exist  on  paper 
long  after  the  resort  was  gone  and  tbe  owner- 
ship of  land  on  tbe  hill  bad  passed  from  per- 
son to  person,  combining  blocks  and  acres 
until  the  parcels  that  were  in  the  original 
Robert  Moffltt  and  Hugh  Davlin  tracts  were 
drawn  together  again. 

The  skeletons  of  the  old  buildings  that 
remained  after  tbe  death  of  the  resort,  stood 
as  reminders  of  the  once  gay  resort. 

Then  on  a  fall  evening  in  1926  a  horseman 
riding  eastward  from  tbe  Brazos  River  saw 
smoke  rising  from  tbe  prairie  west  of  Bre- 
mond. Thinking  there  was  a  grass  fire,  the 
rider  galloped  to  the  site  of  the  fire  and  there 
be  saw  tbe  last  remains  of  old  Wootan  Wells 
disintegrate  in  flames. 

FLAMES   TAKE    ALL 

The  smoke  curled  skyward  and  flames  shot 
high  over  the  skeleton  structures.  Tbe  horse- 
man could  bear  the  breaking  of  bottles  and 
Jugs  and  light  explosions  of  gas  drums  along 
tbe  streets.  The  flames  spread  from  the  dry 
grass  on  the  prairies  to  the  Park  Hotel,  and 
there  were  thrown  to  the  famous  old  Well 
No.  4.  The  bottling  works  was  the  next  victim, 
then  came  tbe  well  cover,  and  the  fire  swept 
southward  to  tbe  stately  old  Jackson  Hotel 
and  tbe  cottages  nearby. 

Before  morning,  tbe  Wootan  Hotel  and 
tbe  Summer  House  were  gone,  along  with  the 
pavilion,  the  boardwalks,  and  every  bath- 
bouse  and  sanitarium  on  the  grounds. 

Henceforth,  the  resort  that  bad  boosted  a 
mllUon  dollar  enterprise,  a  summer  popula- 
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tlon  of  more  than  2,000,  the  finest  music  and 
the  "most  beautiful  girls  in  world,"  would  be 
nothing  but  a  memory. 
But  what  a  memory. 


THE  CAMPUS  "THING" 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  5,  1969 

Mr.  DUI£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  find  out 
what  is  doing  today  on  the  Nation's 
university  and  college  campuses,  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening  News  sent  a  staff 
reporter  from  its  Washington  bureau, 
Ronald  J.  Maselka,  on  visits  to  10  schools 
thisfaU. 

He  returned  with  varied  impressions 
which  he  related  in  a  series  of  articles. 
Following  is  the  second  group  of  articles 
in  the  excellent  series : 

COMFORTABLE     COLLEGE    KiDS    FACE     SOCIETY'S 

Inequities — V 
(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Washington,  October  4. — Today's  col- 
legiate generation  is  reputed  to  be  the 
healthiest,  wealthiest,  smartest  tbe  world  has 
ever  known. 

If  they're  so  well-fed — literally  and  figura- 
tively— why  this  hungry  dissatisfaction  with 
society?  Why  all  this  unhappiness  on  the 
campus? 

For  Dr.  Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  president  of  George 
Washington  University,  tbe  underlying 
cause  is  "the  difficulty  the  student  has  in 
finding  meaning  in  tbe  greater  society  and 
in  his  own  personal  life." 

Noting  that  today's  students  see  a  "Holly- 
wood-type facade"  on  American  society,  he 
added:  "He  can  see  tbe  serious  problems 
which  this  facade  attempts  to  hide.  When 
he  looks  behind  it,  he  sees  poor  education 
for  a  lot  of  our  people.  He  sees  people  of  aU 
ages  in  need  of  minimal  health  services  and 
unable  to  get  them.  He  sees  people  with 
skills  and  desires  unable  to  get  an  equal 
chance  for  themselves  .  .  . 

"STUDENTS   DOUBT    SINCERITY 

"The  students,"  Dr.  Elliott  continued, 
"doubt  tbe  sincerity  and  dedication  of  both 
government  and  leaders  of  private  industry 
In  their  efforts  to  correct  these  differences." 

Acknowledging  that  tbe  Vietnam  war,  the 
draft  and  "living  In  the  shadow  of  tbe  nu- 
clear bomb  and  tbe  possibility  of  sudden 
death"  have  a  lot  to  do  with  student  unrest, 
the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Henle,  SJ,  Georgetown 
University's  president,  also  cites  television 
and  the  rapidity  of  modern  communication. 

While  it  is  yet  unclear  what  the  effect  of 
spending  hours  in  front  of  a  television  set 
does  to  young  people,  be  said,  "one  thing  it 
has  done  along  with  movies,  publications,  the 
media  ...  is  that  young  people  have  been 
exposed  in  a  fairly  direct  way  to  whole  areas 
of  human  experience"  that  earlier  genera- 
tions did  not  encounter  until  later  In  life. 

CLASSROOM   HASN'T   ADJUSTED 

This  "direct  contact  with  tbe  evils  of  tbe 
world  .  .  .  seeing  the  seamy  side  of  life"  at 
such  an  early  point  in  their  physical  and 
mental  development.  Father  Henle  added, 
has  resulted  In  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
illusionment and  a  desire  for  quick  results. 

Noting  that  "classrooms  havent  adjusted 
to  these  things  yet,"  he  said  that  today's 
students  are  used  "to  having  all  messages 
presented  in  rapid  fire."  This  presents  a 
special  problem  In  the  classroom,  he  ex- 
plained, where  the  lecturer  is  unaccom- 
panied by  noise,  background  music  or 
flashing  Ughts. 
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Rapid  communication  and  the  mass  media 
have  also  made  students  aware  of  the  di- 
versity of  morals  and  values  In  the  world. 
Father  Henle  said,  "before  students  are 
solldlfled  In  one  view." 

RECALLS  AN  EXPERIENCE 

Reading  about  things  and  using  your 
Imagination  to  draw  conclusions,  be  con- 
tinued, have  far  less  impact  than  seeing  them 
directly.  For  example,  reading  about  violence 
does  not  have  the  same  effect  as  seeing 
plcttires  of  a  nuclear  explosion  or  seeing  dally 
televised  reports  of  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion In  Vietnam. 

Buttressing  his  case.  Father  Henle  recalled 
a  personal  experience  In  bis  college  days, 
when  he  was  considered  "a  flaming  liberal." 

"These  things  aren't  totally  new,"  he  said. 
"I  remember  I  was  all  fired  up  about  getting 
the  Marines  out  of  Nicaragua.  But  I  think 
there  was  only  one  other  guy  on  campus 
who  knew  where  Nicaragua  was.  Communica- 
tions of  what  was  going  on  in  Nicaragua 
was  limited  to  an  occasional  newspaper  arti- 
cle." 

While  adults  who  lived  during  tbe  De- 
pression know  what  economic  fear  is.  Father 
Henle  said,  the  values  of  today's  youth  in- 
clude a  belief  that  "a  Job  Is  not  that  Im- 
portant, nor  Is  bread  for  that  matter." 

PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 

The  search  for  a  better  way;  he  continued, 
is  fueled  when  "they  see  their  parents  on  a 
treadmiU  .  .  .  keeping  ahead  of  the  sys- 
tem." 

Besides  devising  "more  Imaginative  kinds 
of  educational  activity,"  Father  Henle  sees 
the  university  reacting  to  this  new  breed  of 
student  by  "somehow  putting  him  In  per- 
sonal communication"  with  faculty  members 
who  have  wrestled  with  value  problems  like 
why  am  I  here  or  why  am  I  a  Baptist,  for 
example. 

He  favors  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
coursework,  citing  as  an  example  a  George- 
town special  projects  seminar  that  Involved 
a  deep  examination  of  "freedom  In  the  19th 
Century." 

PROBLEM  COMPOUNDED 

Father  Henle  said  that  a  similar  ex- 
amination of  "what  Is  tbe  defense  budget  of 
the  U.S."  for  instance,  would  take  students 
on  a  search  through  history,  politics,  econom- 
ics, international  affairs  and  other  depart- 
ments. 

Dr.  Elliott  believes  the  problem  Is  com- 
pounded because  today's  pre-coUege  students 
"have  relatively  little  freedom  of  choice." 

For  young  men,  for  instance,  "the  draft 
says  If  you  don't  go  to  college,  we'll  draft 
you." 

Pointing  out  that  the  liberal  arts  college 
is  the  recipient  of  many  students  who  have 
no  career  plans  or  who  are  advised  to  come 
"while  you  make  up  your  mind,"  Dr.  Elliott 
said:  "This  delivers  someone  to  us  who  not 
onij.  doesn't  know  if  be  wants  to  be  there  or 
not  but  who  already  clearly  has  said  to  him- 
self: I'm  Just  putting  In  time." 

NEED   RANGE    OF  CHOICE 

Dr.  Elliott  said  that  "one  of  our  more 
serious  weaknesses  is  that  we  have  created 
a  halo  around  these  places.  We've  told  par- 
ents, in  effect,  to  get  your  son  and  daughter 
Into  a  liberal  arts  college — doesn't  matter 
if  he  or  she  Is  interested — and  some  marvel- 
ous, mysterious  revitallzation  will  take  place. 
This  Isn't  true." 

Stressing  that  colleges  today  "have  to 
say  more  clearly  than  ever  before  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  what  we  can't  do  and  what  we 
are  not  yet  undertaking,"  Dr.  Elliott  said 
this  "all-knowing"  halo  effect  partially  ex- 
plains why  students  are  turning  to  the  uni- 
versities for  tbe  solutions  to  pressing  social 
proMems. 

Dr.  Elliott  thinks  universities  must  pro- 
vide   students    with    "a    greater    range    of 
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choice"  In  educatlm.  He  suggests  an  ex- 
pansive curriculiim — "to  provide  training  for 
a  specific  Job — that  will  provide  post-high 
school  vocational  training  for  an  airplane 
mechanic,  for  example,  with  similar  Instruc- 
tion all  across  the  board  to  the  fine  arts,  for 
those  who  want  to  be  artists,  dancers,  actors 
and  musicians. 

WtTTTTS    NECESSARY 

This  type  of  widespread  change,  he  said, 
will  require  a  change  of  society's  thinking, 
where  the  high  school  counselor  and  tbe  par- 
ent "lean  toward  liberal  arts"  as  the  most 
valuable  path  toward  education  and  a  career. 

Noting  that  "we  keep  losing  sight  of  tbe 
basic  function  of  higher  education,  which 
is  to  equip  people,  to  educate  them,  to 
train  them  with  a  bit  of  tbe  skill  and 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  devote  their 
lives  and  energies  to  the  so-called  work  of 
tbe  world,"  Dr.  Elliott  said  it  should  be  im- 
pressed on  students  that  they  need  the  tools 
that  college  education  can  provide  to  be  » 
ghetto  lawyer  or  fight  tbe  problem  of  pollu 
tlon. 

"Without  some  skUl,"  he  added,  "he  won't 
be  able  to  do  much  but  scream  about  It." 

While  there  are  a  lot  of  debaters,  com- 
plainers  and  blamers  today,  he  continued, 
there  are  not  enough  problem  solvers. 

"Too  often  you  hear  the  questions — 'Why 
don't  you  do  something  about  It?  Why 
doesn't  be  do  something  about  It?' — but  not 
'What  can  I  do  about  it?'  " 

Violence  Nails  Colleges  Against  Wall  of 

Choice — VI 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  7. — Tbe  Ameri- 
can university  today  is  much  like  the  hero  In 
"The  Lady  or  tbe  Tiger." 

It  faces  two  doors  to  tbe  future:  One  lead- 
ing to  repression,  one  to  reason. 

Unlike  the  story's  hero,  however,  the  uni- 
versity's decisions  is  more  complicated  than 
simply  picking  one  of  those  doors  to  open. 
There  is  more  than  one  pair  of  hands  on  tbe 
door  knob  and  the  administration,  the  fac- 
ulty, the  students  all  have  their  fingers  on 
the  key,  along  with  alumni,  parents  and  tbe 
outside  community. 

Excessive  reaction  by  any  of  them — from 
the  extreme  left  to  the  extreme  right— could 
be  tbe  Impiilse  that  turns  the  key  In  tbe 
wrong  door. 

With  good  reason  then,  there  is  much  talk 
here  at  Harvard  University  and  elsewhere  of 
tbe  need  for  tolerance,  understanding  and 
better  communication. 

It  would  seem  to  start  specifically  with 
the  acknowledgement  that  nobody  is  com- 
pletely right,  nobody  completely  wrong. 

As  Morris  B.  Abram,  Jr.,  a  Harvard  Junior, 
explained:  "Most  problems  at  Harvard  can  be 
solved  by  dialogue." 

DIALOGUE    IS    THE    NUCLEUB 

Dialogue  is  the  heart  of  tbe  university  sys- 
tem, the  meaning  behind  academic  freedom, 
the  right  to  dissent,  the  right  to  be  different. 
It  is  the  medium  through  which  the  univer- 
verslty  traditionally  has  accommodated  di- 
versity. 

But  in  recent  years,  dialogue  has  been 
usurped  on  many  occsislons  by  student  vio- 
lence— not  peaceful  dissent  like  sit-ins, 
picketing  or  noisy  demonstrations — but 
violence. 

And  the  uneasiness  that  hovers  over  Har- 
vard and  elsewhere  Is  that  there  may  be 
more. 

The  troubling  thing  one  detects  In  conver- 
sations with  students  is  not  that  everyone 
supports  violence  but  that  everyone  does  not 
disavow  It.  While  tbe  general  belief  is  that 
violence  has  no  place  at  a  university  and  only 
a  tiny  majority  considers  it  a  working  tool, 
tbe  unsettling  thing  is  that  some  students 
qualify  their  opposition  to  It.  For  these, 
whether  student  violence  Is  good  or  bad  de- 
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pends  on  the  specific  clrcumatanees,  the  spe- 
rlflc  issue. 

Two  Incidents  and  the  students  reaction  at 
Harvard  Illustrate  this  point. 

A   NEOATIVX   RKACnON 

The  most  recent  was  less  than  two  weeks 
•igo,  when  a  small  group  of  anti-war  demon- 
strators Invaded  the  university's  center  for 
international  affairs  and  roughed  up  several 
staif  members.  Supporting  the  belief  there 
is  no  general  support  of  violence  for  violence 
sake,  the  university  community's  reaction 
was  one  of  shock  at  the  "unprovoked  vl- 
clouness"  of  the  hit  and  run  attack. 

As  Richard  C.  Manny,  a  varsity  football 
player  from  Des  Plalnes,  111.,  said:  "That  got 
a  completely  negative  reaction  here.  They 
didn't  take  responsibility  for  their  actions 
at  all." 

Spokesmen  for  the  less  radical  wing  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) 
also  crltlzed  that  raid,  alleged  to  have  been 
inspired  by  a  more  radical  SDS  faction. 

SEVERAL  DEANS  EVICTEO 

But  even  this  moderate  SDS  reaction  to 
the  raid — that  It  was  an  assault  on  the  work- 
ers, not  the  bosses — begins  to  hint  at  the 
division  of  student  support  for  some  types 
of  violence.  As  one  SDS  moderate  explained: 
"We  never  attack  secretaries  .  .  .  but  deans 
are  different  than  secretaries.  The  deans  are 
very  important  In  perpetuating  the  system." 

The  division  of  opinion  Is  evidenced  by 
the  reaction  to  the  other  Incident  here  last 
spring,  when  student  radicals  seized  an  ad- 
ministration building  and  evicted  several 
deans  from  their  ofBces. 

Here  again,  the  majority  opposed  a  build- 
ing take-over — even  if  it  is  an  empty  build- 
ing— as  a  gesture  that  goes  beyond  peaceful 
protest. 

"ONLY    SAW    violence" 

But  then,  besides  the  radicals  who  were 
all  for  It,  there   were   those   who: 

— Were  opposed  to  the  building  take-over 
only  because  the  deans  were  Involved. 

— Didn't  think  It  was  too  bad  because 
while  there  may  have  been  some  manhan- 
dling of  the  deans  there  were  no  permanent 
physical  Injuries.  "The  public  only  saw  the 
violence,"  one  student  said,  but  they  (the 
SDS)  bad  some  Just  things  to  say." 

But  here  the  definition  of  violence  de- 
pends on  which  end  of  the  receiving  line 
you  are  on.  As  one  of  the  deans  who  was 
evicted  noted:  "Why  should  a  person  come 
and  push  on  me  anyway?" 

Initially  opposed  It,  but  in  retrospect 
think  it  may  have  been  worthwhile.  Noting 
that  university  action  on  dropping  ROTC, 
discussion  of  low  Income  housing  and  uni- 
versity expansion  into  the  conununlty  fol- 
lowed the  take-over,  one  student  said:  "I 
don't  know  If  those  things  would  have  taken 
place  If  the  building  hadn't  been  seized.  At 
least,  they  wouldn't  have  happened  as 
quickly." 

It's  hard  to  argue  with  success. 

PATIENCE    COT7NSELED 

As  David  Blumenthal.  editorial  board 
chairman  of  the  Independent  Harvard  news- 
paper, the  Crimson,  said:  "It's  hard  to  argue 
you  should  wait,  when  violence  gets  action 
so  much  faster." 

But  the  majority  still  counsels  patience 
on  the  grounds  that  short-term  gains  will  not 
balance  harmfxil  long-term  effects  like  re- 
pressive laws. 

Acknowledging  that  "violence  can  act  as 
a  catalyst  for  social  change,"  Ralph  Horn- 
blower,  Harvard's  first  string  halfback,  noted 
changes  taking  place  and  said:  "I  would  be 
hard-pressed  by  any  more  violence  on  this 
campus.  Justification  for  It  would  be  darn 
near  Impossible." 

Plans  to  respond  firmly  yet  Judiciously  to 
violence  or  to  provide  better  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures are  at  best  only  stopgap  measures. 
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The  long  range  answer,  of  course,  Is  to  head 
off  the  violence. 

A   K£T   RESPONSIBIUTT 

A  harvard  Board  of  Overseers'  report  de- 
fined this  task  as  the  need  "to  assure  the 
great  mass  of  the  university  that  reasoned 
views  with  respect  to  change  will  receive 
prompt  attention." 

Since  it  is  the  students  who  choose  the 
battlefield  and  the  tactics,  obviously  they  too 
hold  a  key  responsibility. 

According  to  Harvard  College  Asst.  Dean 
A.  C.  Epps,  however,  the  long-range  solution 
is  to  somehow  "bring  the  community  to  agree 
that  the  use  of  violence  is  wrong  and  unac- 
ceptable and  the  community  must  stand  by 
this." 

Noting  that  this  can  be  accomplished  par- 
tially by  expelling  the  violent,  more  impor- 
tantly, he  said,  is  the  need  for  "such  a  gen- 
eral view  that  violence  is  wrong  that  no  one 
will  attempt  to  use  it." 

"Unjust"  Vietnam  War  Is  Fuel  for 

Radicals — VII 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  8. — "This  whole 
question  of  campus  unrest  Is  complex,"  one 
college  administrator  said.  "It's  difficult  to 
know  which  pieces  are  more  important  than 
the  others." 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  vio- 
lence Is  an  important  piece. 

What  causes  this  minority  of  students  to 
resort  to  violence?  One  can't  expect  a  single 
answer. 

If  it  is  granted  that  much  of  the  violent 
student  reljellion  is  based  on  convictions, 
political  reasoning  and  political  motivation, 
are  there  still  some  underlying  psychological 
answers? 

Ask  a  radical  student  why  he  thinks  vio- 
lence may  have  to  be  used  and  he  Is  apt 
to  say  that  It's  a  "result  of  frustration"  with 
the  system  or  "there  wasn't  anything  else 
to  do"  because  he  felt  the  channels  of  com- 
munication were  closed,  clogged  or  non- 
existent. 

But  even  if  all  that  Is  true,  does  that  make 
violence  right,  you  might  ask? 

He  might  very  well  then  cite  the  Vietnam 
war,  which  he  says  is  unjist,  and  "don't 
start  telling  me  about  the  end  not  Justify- 
ing the  means." 

As  David  Blumental,  a  Harvard  senior  who 
is  against  campus  violence,  explained:  "The 
war  is  the  one  great  advantage  the  radicals 
have.  It's  hard  to  explain  to  anyone  ra- 
tionally why  we  are  there." 

impelled  to  do  something 

Noting  that  he  also  Is  "not  a  militant," 
Ronald  H.  Janls,  a  Harvard  s<>nlor  from  Am- 
herst, stressed  that  "students  are  not  caus- 
ing trouble  for  the  sake  of  causing  trouble." 
Deciding  that  the  war  Is  unjust,  he  con- 
tinued, students  are  Impelled  to  "do  some- 
thing about  it  or  else  you  may  have  to  help 
fight  It  .  .  . 

"Once  you  see  that  problem,  you  see  these 
others  and  you  say :  Maybe  I  should  do  some- 
thing about  that  one.  too." 

But  that  again  raises  the  question  why 
some  students  want  to  "do  something"  more 
quickly,  more  violently  than  others? 

Reams  have  been  written  about  America's 
violent  beginning,  its  cmrently  rising  crime 
rate,  its  Western  heroes  and  tough  guys,  vio- 
lence on  television  and  in  the  movies  and  the 
effect  on  people. 

slapping  incident 

Stressing  that  there  "is  no  simple  answer. 
Just  complex  individual  answers,"  a  Cam- 
bridge psychiatrist,  who  asked  not  to  be 
Identified,  said  that  "example  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  It." 

As  a  basic  case,  he  recalled  his  son  watched 
two  older  boys  slapping  each  other  In  the 
face  at  a  playground  and  immediately  walked 
over  and  slapped  bis  sister's  face. 
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"The  decline  in  parental  authority  has 
much  to  do  with  this  too,"  the  psychiatrist 
added.  Pointing  to  the  "misplaced  empha- 
sis on  permissiveness  .  .  .  the  Idea  that  we 
must  never  set  limits  on  the  child  or  GOD 
forbid  he'll  have  a  trauma,"  he  added:  "It's 
idle  to  raise  a  child  to  believe  that  any 
punishment  Is  intolerable." 

Warning  that  campus  violence  can't  be 
explained  away,  however,  as  a  gigantic  col- 
legiate temper  tantrum,  he  said  other  con- 
tributing factors  could  be  things  like  family 
splits,  the  boredom  of  affluence,  the  lack 
of  stable  personal  relationships. 

vacuum  in  relationships 

One  administrator  explained  that  the  mili- 
tant activists  he  knew  generally  "have  a  seri- 
ous problem  of  self -identity  .  .  .  They're  not 
sure  why  they're  In  college,  for  Instance. 
They're  not  ready  for  college  emotionally." 

Some  Individuals,  the  psychiatrist  agreed, 
might  be  attracted  to  radical  groups  because 
of  this  vacuiun  in  their  social  relationships. 

But  a  key  factor  In  the  spread  of  violence, 
he  said.  Is  "the  element  of  contagion  .  .  . 
One  outbreak  of  violence  tends  to  lead  to 
another." 

This  electric  appeal  of  violence  illustrates 
the  tightrope  college  administrators  must 
walk. 

DEFINES  CRACKDOWN 

If  they  appear  overly  tolerant,  this  might 
fuel  an  escalation.  If  they  crack  down  too  fast 
and  too  hard,  they  might  widen  sympathy  for 
the  radical  offenders. 

Recalling  last  spring's  seizure  of  a  Harvard 
building  by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  Kenneth  L.  Carson,  a  sophomore 
from  Seattle,  Wash.,  said  that  before  police 
arrived  to  liberate  the  building  students 
outside  were  either  for  the  administration 
or  against  the  SDS. 

"There  was  no  alternative  between  these 
positions  until  the  police  arrived,"  he  added, 
noting  that  then  the  violence  of  the  police 
became  a  larger  issue  than  the  violence  of 
the  building  seizers. 

Disclaiming  any  expertise  in  the  specific 
field  of  campus  unrest,  the  psychiatrist  sug- 
gested that  the  vinlverslty's  role  is  "not  to 
crack  down  needlessly  but  to  crack  down  on 
substantive  issues." 

Or  as  he  added,  it  should  "hang  loose  .  .  . 
because  they're  working  out  something  In 
their  heads." 

Parents'  Money  Can  Pad  Protesters'  Social 

Vnsws— Vin 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Cambridge,  Mass.  October  9 — The  love  of 
money  has  been  called  the  root  of  all  evil. 

But  indifference  to  money  may  be  a  large 
root  underlying  today's  campus  unrest.  For 
If  there  is  one  clear  facet  to  this  complexity, 
it's  that  this  is  not  generally  a  rebellion  of 
economically  struggling  students. 

A  Harvard  College  Junior,  the  son  of  a 
university  president,  asked  to  explain  the 
reason  for  wealthy  students'  interest  in  cur- 
rent social  protest  replied:  "Our  parents 
made  the  buck.  Now  we're  trying  to  figure 
out  what  to  do  with  it." 

some  don't  understand 

That  remark  substantiates  what  many 
studies  have  shown:  Today's  young  people 
have  a  different  perception  of  the  world 
than  their  parents. 

The  so-called  "generation  gap"  stems  from 
this  different  way  of  looking  at  things,  a  gap 
that  remains  because  each  side  has  a  differ- 
ent background  and  difficulty  appreciating 
the  other's  point  of  view. 

For  Instance,  many  adults  who  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  students  who 
do  don't  concentrate  on  their  studies,  in- 
stead of  on  politics  and  reform. 

It's  like  the  Boston  cab  driver  who  hopes 
to  send  his  daughter  to  college  "to  give  her 
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a  better  start  In  life."  This,  of  course.  Im- 
plies that  a  college  education  will  lead  to 
material  success  or  a  more  secure  future 
economically. 

a  new  question 

And  for  many  of  today's  college  students, 
this  is  still  their  goal.  As  Stanley  Hoffmann, 
Harvard's  professor  of  government,  ex- 
plained: "For  many  students,  getting  to  the 
top — getting  an  education — is  an  Important 
thing  yet." 

But  those  who  already  are  "on  top"  eco- 
nomically. Prof.  Hoffmann  added,  are  saying: 
"Now  that  we  have  everything,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  It?  Tou  don't  ask  yourself 
this  question — what  am  I  going  to  do  with 
it — until   first  you   have  it." 

The  affluent  student  seems  to  be  looking 
for  a  new  frontier  of  his  own,  something  be- 
yond material  success. 

As  one  Harvard  student  explained:  "Kids 
have  a  lot  given  to  them  today.  But  persons 
want  to  develop  values  and  work  for  things 
themselves." 

DON'T    RECALL    DEPRESSION 

The  underlying  questions  students  raise — 
what  Is  the  good  life,  what  is  the  role  of 
government,  the  university — are  what  one 
Cambridge  psychiatrist  called  "basically  con- 
cerns of  the  educated  leisure  class." 

"For  these  young  people,"  he  said,  "the 
economic  system  has  always  worked.  Some- 
thing like  the  Depression  is  out  of  their 
ken." 

Another  different  perception  between 
many  adults  and  today's  students  is  the  view 
of  college  Itself.  Non-college-educated  indi- 
viduals see  college  as  a  golden  opportunity, 
or  as  the  cab  driver  said:  "A  lot  of  these  col- 
lege kids  don't  realize  how  good  they've  cot 
it." 

But,  even  many  students  for  whom  college 
was  not  a  birthright  and  foregone  conclusion 
expected  to  go  to  college  ever  since  they  first 
understood  the  word.  Instead  of  being  where 
they  had  always  hoped  they'd  be  then.  It 
seems  that  most  of  today's  students  are 
where  they  expected  to  be. 

draft  a  key  factor 

This  questioning  trend  seems  to  be  fueled 
by  this  social  attitude  that  you  have  to  go  to 
college,  and  the  military  draft,  which  forces 
able-bodied  students  to  go  to  college,  even  if 
they  are  not  sure  of  a  career  or  "where  they 
are  going." 

The  draft  Is  particularly  a  key  factor,  a 
Harvard  English  professor  explained,  because 
't  adds  to  the  frustration  of  a  student  "who 
cant  leave  college  if  he  is  bugged  and  dis- 
satisfied by  It." 

The  Vietnam  war.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Adam  B.  Ulam,  a  Harvard  professor  of  gov- 
enmient,  has  placed  a  burden  of  guilt  and 
anxiety  on  young  people. 

In  an  article  in  the  Harvard  alumni  maga- 
zine, he  explained:  "Guilt  because  of  the 
natural  feeling  that  their  superior  economic 
status  or  luck  protected  them  from  the  dan- 
gers of  Vietnam;  anxiety  because  of  the  ob- 
vious consequences  of  the  termination  or  In- 
terruption of  their  student  status. 

a  NATIONAL   HYPOCRISY 

"A  certain  degree  of  anxiety  is  always  pres- 
ent In  the  young,"  he  continued,  "but  for 
some  In  the  colleges,  both  their  sheltered 
status  and  the  consequences  of  losing  it  have 
Increased  this  anxiety  to  an  intolerable  de- 
gree." 

Another  element  Is  that  students  proclaim 
a  belief  in  practicing  the  American  Ideals 
that  have  been  preached  to  them.  Racism 
and  poverty  are  prime  examples  of  the  na- 
tional hypocrisy  they  mention. 

Or  as  David  Blumenthal,  a  Harvard  senior, 
put  it,  many  students  have  parents  who  grew 
up  in  the  19308  and  "held  up  liberal  prin- 
ciples as  something  to  live  up  to  .  .  .  stu- 
dents are  now  taking  this  seriously,  and  they 
have  the  time  and  security  to  question." 

Adding  to  this  total  aura  that  encourages 
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questioning  Is  what  Richard  S.  Berne,  a  Har- 
vard football  player  from  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  de- 
scribed as  "things  are  generally  more  liber- 
alized .  .  .  less  rigid  socially." 

ELEMENT  OF  CONTAGION 

The  Cambridge  psychiatrist,  who  has  done 
work  with  Harvard  students,  noted  that  the 
student  questioning  "Is  In  a  certain  sense  a 
spiritual  quest,  and  they  can  afford  a  spirit- 
ual quest." 

Noting  that  he  feels  "many  of  their  con- 
cerns are  religious,"  he  added:  "They'd  die 
rather  than  admit  it  ...  if  you  would  say 
that  to  them,  they'd  laugh  in  your  face." 

Bu*'  like  violence,  he  said,  there  is  "a 
certain  element  of  contagion"  to  this  trend 
of  student  questioning. 

"Many  are  caught  up  in  the  latest  student 
movement,"  he  continued.  "For  them,  not 
all  this  represents  a  whole  Ufe  commit- 
ment .  .  .  Many  will  fade  into  the  'establish- 
ment' later." 

But  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  this 
vocal  student  concern  for  community  prob- 
lems and  community  betterment  is  being 
translated  into  action.  On-campus  reports  of 
the  decline  in  fraternities  and  social  clubs  is 
matched  by  off-campus  reports  that  young 
lawyers  show  a  declining  interest  in  corpo- 
ration law  and  medical  students  are  inter- 
ested in  community  health  clinics,  for  ex- 
ample. 

INTERESTED    IN   KCOLOCT 

The  student  calls  for  "relevance"  arc  trans- 
lated into  course  selections  at  Harvard,  for 
instance.  Statistics  indicate  that  the  number 
of  students  concentrating  on  English  and 
history  have  declined  in  recent  years,  while 
those  in  government  and  social  relations  rose 
markedly. 

"Noting  that  science  for  science  sake  Is 
not  as  popular  as  It  used  to  be,"  Harvard 
Physics  Prof.  Sheldon  L.  Olashow  said  more 
students  are  interested  in  political  science 
and  ecology  because  "they  want  to  go  Into 
something  that  Is  directly  useful  to  society." 

While  there's  no  rigid  rule,  most  studies 
indicate  that  the  politically  active  protesters 
are  more  concentrated  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities,  rather  than  the  natural 
sciences  and  professional  schools. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  one  will  never  find 
pre-med,  pharmacy  or  business  school  ma- 
jors or  even  a  chemistry  or  physics  student 
in  the  ranks  of  the  protesters.  But  generally 
not. 

ASSURED   ADVANCEMENT 

The  suggested  reasons  for  this  are  varied. 

One  is  that  students  who  pick  a  hard- 
science  major  or  a  specific  professional  school 
already  have  a  career  goal  in  mind,  while 
liberal  arts  students  mainly  Include  "the 
seekers." 

Another  is  that  many  r  tudents  from  lower- 
class  backgrounds  go  into  the  hard  sciences 
because  this  route  provides  an  assured  Job 
and  guaranteed  economic  advancement.  Or  as 
Harvard's  David  Blumenthal  explained: 
"Science  students  generally  know  where  they 
are  going  better." 

Citing  the  wider  interest  of  liberal  _arts 
students,  a  Harvard  graduate  student  In 
chemistry  from  Rochester,  N.Y.,  said  that 
besides  disagreeing  with  the  tactics  of  pro- 
testers he  and  many  of  his  colleagues  are 
"generally  too  busy  in  our  studies." 

One  engineering  student  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  who  was 
visiting  at  Harvard,  said:  "Science  students 
generally  t&ce  practical  questions,  not  philo- 
sophical ones."  This  view  was  taken  by  Prof. 
Hoffmann,  who  noted  that  liberal  arts  stu- 
dents generally  tend  to  ask  questions  on 
"what  is  popularly  called  the  values  of  life." 

sense  of  progress 
While  the  scientist  Is  concerned  with  re- 
search, to  find  means  toward  ends,  he  added, 
the  liberal  arts  student  is  interested  "rather 
in  ultimate  ends." 
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Noting  that  "in  a  certain  sense  this  Is  a 
revolt  against  technology  scientists  who  are 
plugged  in,  social  scientists  are  sort  of  out 
of  It,"  a  Harvard  English  professor  pointed 
out  that  In  professional  training,  there  is  a 
certain  noticeable  learning  development. 
"There's  a  sense  of  weekly,  monthly  progress 
you  don't  see  in  the  liberal  arts  field,  for  ex- 
ample," he  said. 

And  what  the  protesting  students  are  say- 
ing, with  all  this  talk  of  relevance,  be  said. 
Is:  "We  want  to  know  what  is  absolute 
truth,  so  we  can  go  right  out  and  i^ply  It." 

Student  Protests  Seen  as  Appkals  fob 

Adult  Help — IX 
(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  10. — Perhaps 
the  most  haunting  question  about  campus 
unrest — the  question  that  eludes  a  simple 
answer  Is — :  What  does  It  all  mean? 

Closely  linked  are  questions  on  the  merit 
of  the  student  protests.  Are  they  right.  Are 
they  wrong? 

It's  impossible,  of  course,  to  take  specimens 
of  campus  unrest  and  examine  them  under  a 
microscope. 

Like  other  Intangible  Issues,  campus  un- 
rest can  at  best  be  put  through  each  man's 
Intellectual  microscope.  Thus,  the  opinions 
are  divided. 

The  analysis  of  Dr.  George  Wald,  a  Nobel 
Prize-winning  biologist  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, is  that  "the  whole  business,  all  the 
campus  unrest  in  all  the  forms  It  takes  Is  a 
disguised  shout  for  help." 

Pointing  out  that  young  people  ar« 
brought  into  a  world  *here  they  don't  see 
much  of  what  they  want"  and  a  world  which 
faces  them  with  threats,  "some  of  them  In- 
volving their  continued  existence,"  he  said: 
"They  are  very  upset  and  quite  right." 

RAVE   ICKRIT,    BUT  NOT   BUOR-FRXX 

While  he  finds  merit  In  the  student  pro- 
test. Dr.  Wald  does  not  find  them  free  of 
error. 

Noting  that  students  "will  go  on  making 
all  the  mistakes  In  the  book,"  he  added: 
"But  that  Is  their  privilege,  because  they 
are  young.  They  are  Just  beginning  to  learn, 
to  acquire  experience  .  .  .  This  is  not  the 
world  they  made." 

A  vocal  opponent  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
militarism.  Dr.  Wald,  62,  successfully  urged 
the  Harvard  faculty  of  Arts  &  Sciences  to 
petition  Congress  to  repeal  the  draft. 

A  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  re- 
search on  vision.  Dr.  Wald  said  it  la  unrea- 
sonable for  adults  to  meet  the  collegiate  as- 
sault by  "complaining  that  the  students 
themselves  are  always  complaining." 

Stressing  that  students  "are  not  offering 
solutions  to  these  problems,"  he  added: 
"Those  are  not  the  students'  problems.  Those 
are  our  problems.  And  it  Is  for  us  to  work 
them  out." 

Dr.  Wald  recalled  that  "at  Harvard  as  re- 
cently as  10  years  ago"  he  could  stand  In 
front  of  his  class  and  say.  In  effect: 
FIND  Parents  baffled 

Tou  are  a  highly  select  group.  Do  your 
work  well  and  you  will  end  up  with  a  good 
Job,  two  cars  In  the  garage,  a  large  bank 
account.  Youll  be  able  to  afford  a  good  pri- 
vate school  for  the  kids,  to  write  big  checks 
to  the  right  charities.  YouH  have  a  high 
status  in  the  community. 

"If  I  did  that  now,"  Dr.  Wald  said,  "they'd 
laugh  me  out  of  the  room.  And  the  reason 
Is  that  this  Is  not  what  they  want.  These  are 
the  things  their  parents  got  and  they  have 
not  made  their  parents  happy." 

A  benign,  white-haired  bespectacled  man. 
Dr.  Wald  added  In  a  soft-spoken  voice:  "The 
hardest  thing  for  these  young  people  to  bear 
Is  not  that  they  don't  know  what  to  do  but 
that  we,  their  parents,  don't  know  what  to 
do  .  .  .  They  find  their  parents  baffled  about 
the  most  Important  things  In  life."  \ 
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NO    LONGER    WOSKINO 


The  students'  confitslon,  he  said,  is  com- 
pounded by  "the  rapidly  widening  gap  be- 
tween what  children  are  taught  about  Amer- 
ica, its  traditions,  what  it  means,  and  the 
reality  of  what  America  has  come  to  mean 
to  all  the  world  and  the  rapid  deterioration 
of  its  traditions. 

"The  pat  phrases  these  kids  learned  in 
school  are  becoming  increasingly  empty  and 
not  only  U  one  Is  black." 

But  why  the  attack  on  the  university 
structure. 

Stressing  that  a  university  "fundamentally 
is  a  student  body  and  a  faculty  .  .  .  every- 
thing else  is  fundamentally,  as  the  Bible  says, 
commentary,"  Dr.  Wald  added. 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  where  colleges  and  universities  are 
run  by  boards  of  trustees,  who  don't  even 
Include  a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  are 
'men  of  affairs.'  Now  this  is  a  uniquely  Amer- 
ican institution  and  I  think  it  has  run  its 
course  and  Isn't  working  any  longer." 

Emphasizing  the  "Increasing  need  for 
open  communications,"  he  said:  "Faculty 
and  students  communicate  all  the  time.  But 
the  universities  are  being  run  by  other  peo- 
ple, who  generally  are  badly  out  of  communi- 
cation with  both  students  and  faculty. 

NEW    BREED   OF    POLmCIANS 

"I  think  that  may  be  the  major  thing 
wrong  with  American  universities  today." 

Exemplary  of  the  trend  for  academies  to 
get  involved  in  non-campus  issues,"  Dr.  Wald 
turned  to  American  politics. 

He  said  he  has  detected  a  new  breed  of 
"capable"  politicians  developing,  "bright 
young  politicians  .  .  .  fine,  intelligent  men, 
flrstrate  people  .  .  .  They  are  actors  with 
brains,  writing  their  own  parts." 

Specifically,  he  cited  Rep.  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Carthy (D.,  Buffalo),  who  has  led  a  drive 
egainst  chemical-biological  warfare,  and  Sen. 
Charles  E.  Ooodell  (R.,  N.Y.),  who  has  chal- 
lenged the  Nixon  administration's  Vietnam 
policies. 

WE  MT7ST  FIX  rr 

For  instance,  he  said :  "Sen.  Goodell  Bee/cos 
to  be  standing  for  the  right  things.  This  is 
especially  significant  at  this  time  in  a  Re- 
publican, who  has  to  break  with  his  own 
leadership  and,  to  a  degree  with  his  own 
party." 

Indicating  that  "my  hopes  are  in  those 
bright  young  politicians,"  Dr.  Wald  acknowl- 
edged that  students  generally  do  not  share 
this  view. 

"Kids  have  trouble  getting  beyond  their 
local  situation,"  he  explained.  Since  they 
don't  have  the  vote,  he  continued,  "they  try 
to  get  their  local  situation  going  in  the 
direction  they  want  to  go." 

Returning  to  his  original  theme,  he  con- 
cluded: "These  are  not  problems  for  stu- 
dents. These  a{ie  problems  for  adults.  We 
have  the  vote.  If  things  are  going  badly, 
as  they  are,  all  students  can  do  is  tell  us 
that.  They  can  fix  it  ...  we  have  to  fix  it." 

SDS   Worried   by   Split   on   Revolutionary 

Goals — X 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  H. — "These  are 
people  looking  for  revolution  for  reasons 
which  I  can't  understand." 

That  was  one  Harvard  senior's  appraisal 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
I  SDS). 

Those  reasons  are  getting  harder  to  under- 
stand these  days  because  there  are  two  main 
tactions  claiming  the  name  SDS. 

The  split  that  was  revealed  publicly  at 
last  summer's  SDS  convention  In  Chicago  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  Boston  area, 
the  headquarters  of  one  faction,  the  Workers 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

student  Alliance  (WSA).  The  other  group 
claiming  the  SDS  label  Is  the  Revolutionary 
Youth  Movement  (RYM)   No.  1. 

SPLIT  SHOWS  CLEARLY 

Both  factions,  each  with  its  own  Internal 
differences  of  opinion  and  sub-groupings, 
express  discontent  with  American  society  and 
believe  in  a  need  for  revolution.  The  tactics, 
philosophy  and  the  question  of  who  should 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  that  revolution  and 
who  should  be  attacked  are  among  the 
points  that  led  to  the  split. 

The  radical  SDS  solution  to  problems,  like 
taking  over  a  building,  has  focused  attention 
on  it  as  a  key  element  in  campus  tmrest. 
But  to  hope  that  the  current  split  will  bring 
Internal  implosions  that  will  curtail  its  cam- 
pus eflfectivencss  is,  of  this  point,  simply  a 
hope. 

But  for  some  Boston  area  SDS  members, 
it  is  also  a  fear. 

Last  month's  hit  and  run  raid  by  about 
20  anti-war  protestors  on  Harvard's  Center 
for  International  Affairs  brought  a  reaction 
from  the  WSA  wing  indicating  that  the  split 
here  is  a  serious  thing. 

danger  of  discredit 

Laurent  C.  Delli-Bovl,  a  RadcUffe  Junior 
from  Richfield,  Conn.,  and  a  WSA  member, 
said  the  raid  "poses  a  great  danger  of  dis- 
crediting us  with  students  and  workers." 
She  says  WSA  HOPES  "to  counter  this  by 
concretely  supporting  workers'  struggles  on 
and  off  campus." 

One  man.  Identified  as  a  Boston  area  leader 
of  the  RYM  faction  was  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  raid. 

Later,  spokesmen  for  the  WSA  faction 
blamed  the  raid  on  the  "RYM  extremists" 
and  said  that  WSA  was  SDS  and  that  RYM 
had  no  right  to  the  SDS  label. 

James  Kllbreth,  editor  of  WSA's  newspaper. 
New  Left  Notes,  said  the  WSA  seeks  to  de- 
velop an  alliance  of  students  and  workers 
"to  fight  for  better  conditions  In  the  schools" 
through  unionization,  for  example. 

"RYM  has  a  great  deal  of  contempt  for 
the  working  people,"  he  added. 

CR1TCIAL    ISSTTES    AHEAD 

While  SDS  is  "supposed  to  be  an  open, 
democratic,  non-exclusionary  organization," 
he  continued,  RYM  people  believe  "you 
should  agree  with  us  or  else." 

Mr.  Kllbreth  said  the  crucial  issues  ahead 
for  SDS  at  Harvard  Include  attacking  uni- 
versity expansion  Into  the  surrounding  com- 
munity and  university  links  with  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Another  distinction  between  the  WSA  and 
the  RYM  elements,  he  said,  is  that  WSA 
would  direct  any  violence  against  "the 
bosses"  on  and  off  campus.  But  Mark  Rudd, 
the  national  leader  of  the  RYM  group,  has 
reportedly  expressed  the  belief  that  the  rev- 
olutionary movement  can  be  served  best  "in 
whatever  manner  Is  necessary,"  even  by  clos- 
ing down  the  universities  and  schools. 

"POLITICALIZES"    STUDENTS 

The  extremist  tactics  of  RYM  have  found 
little  sympathy  at  Harvard,  various  sources 
indicate. 

But  the  wider  student  appeal  of  SDS  gen- 
erally has  not  been  in  response  to  Its  rhetoric 
of  "exploitation  of  the  workers"  or  "bossism 
and  capitalism."         ^^ 

SDS  strength  lies  in  its  ability  to  politl- 
calize"  a  larger  segment  of  students,  either 
on  the  force  of  a  specific  issue  or  because  of 
a  university's  response,  like  calling  in  out- 
side police. 

The  strength  lies  also  In  the  fact  that  SDS 
picks  the  Issues  It  will  seek  a  confrontation 
on.  At  Harvard  last  year,  for  Instance,  it 
picked  ROTC,  which  was  unpopular  with  a 
wide  range  of  students. 


December  5,  1969 

FUTURE    OF   SDS? 

Probably  one  of  the  weaknesses  cited  most 
often  In  the  American  university  structure  is 
that  it  tends  to  react  to  an  issue  that  SDS 
raises. 

The  months  ahead  will  bring  a  test  for 
both  the  SDS  and  the  university  community. 

To  sun'ive  as  a  potent  force,  SDS  will  need 
to  find  potent  Issues  and  achieve  some  meas- 
urable success. 

But  if  administrators,  faculty  and  students 
can  achieve  the  communication  needed  to 
head  off  those  Issues,  by  doing  something 
about  them  or  by  convincing  the  majority 
that  something  is  being  done,  then  It  would 
appear  that  the  future  of  SDS  would  be 
doubtful,  regardless  of  Its  solldaritv  or 
splintering. 


HUNGER  AND  POOR  PERFORMANCE 
LINKED 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
have  long  maintained  that  the  existence 
of  hunger  In  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous nation  the  world  has  ever  known 
casts  a  shadow  over  all  that  America 
claims  to  stand  for.  Recently,  however, 
evidence  has  come  into  my  hands  that 
hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty  is  not  only 
immoral,  it  also  contributes  directly  to 
other  problems  which  exist  in  our  inner- 
city  "ghetto"  areas.  Problems  like  low 
educational  standards,  school  drop-outs, 
and  low  levels  of  scholastic  discipline. 

The  Woodlawn  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter, operated  by  the  city  of  Chicago  Board 
of  Health,  recently  completed  a  survey 
of  2,300  mothers  with  children  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  interviews 
gathered  information  on  all  aspects  of 
family  life,  much  of  which  will  be  useful 
in  further  sociological  and  sociomedical 
evaluations  of  the  effects  of  ghetto  life. 
The  study  showed  a  definite  relationship 
between  inadequate  meals  at  home- 
especially  the  morning  meal — and  the 
child's  ability  in  school.  Dr.  Sheppard  G. 
Kellam,  codirector  of  the  Woodlawn  cen- 
ter, and  a  distinguished  associate  profes- 
sor of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  summarized  the  results  of  the 
survey : 

The  results  of  these  systematic  studies 
show  that  hunger  is  important  In  Infiuenclng 
how  well  the  child  socializes  in  the  first  grade 
classroom.  By  hunger  we  mean  not  having 
food.  We  are  not  referring  to  malnutrition 
necessarily,  but  to  missing  meals. 

Children  miss  meals  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, but  if  they  do,  they  are  likely  to  have 
difficulty  in  school.  A  program  aimed  at  pro- 
viding meals  would  therefore  be  extremely 
Important  In  bettering  the  adaptation  of 
children  to  school. 

I  am  currently  working  on  a  bill  which 
would  substantially  Increase  present  Fed- 
eral programs  to  provide  meals  to  chil- 
dren in  schools.  I  am  waiting  anxiously 
to  see  the  exact  nature  of  President 
Nixon's  recently  announced  efforts  in 
this  respect.  Dr.  Kellam's  letters,  which 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  make 
clear  that  decisive  action  to  meet  the 
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problem  of  hungry  school  children  i& 
imperative. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

Woodlawn  Mental  Health  Center, 

Chicago,  III.,  November  4, 1969. 
Congressman  Abner  Mikva, 
Federal  Office  Building, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Congresman  Mikva:  We  are  writing 
this  letter  to  report  to  you  the  results  of 
hunger,  which  Is  a  basic  condition  among 
others  blocking  children  in  poor  communities 
such  as  Woodlawn  from  succeeding  in  school. 

As  you  know,  for  the  last  six  years  we  at 
the  Woodlawn  Mental  Health  Center  have 
been  carrying  out  extensive  studies  and  pre- 
vention and  early  treatment  programs  for 
all  the  2000  first  graders  entering  Woodlawn 
schools  each  year,  and  have  periodically  as- 
sessed them  three  times  in  first  grade  and 
have  followed  6000  of  them  as  far  as  the  end 
of  third  grade.  We  have  considerable  infor- 
mation on  the  families  of  first  graders  ob- 
tained by  two  community-wide  extensive 
interviews  with  about  2300  mothers. 

The  results  of  these  systematic  studies 
show  that  hunger  is  important  in  influenc- 
ing how  well  the  child  socializes  in  the  first 
grade  class-room.  By  hunger  we  mean  not 
having  food.  We  are  not  referring  to  mal- 
nutrition necessarily,  but  rather  to  missing 
meals. 

Children"  miss  meals  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, but  if  they  do  they  are  likely  to  have 
difficulty  in  school.  A  program  aimed  at  pro- 
viding meals  would  therefore  be  extremely 
important  in  bettering  the  adaptation  of 
children  to  school. 

However,  such  a  program  must  consider 
a  variety  of  other  factors  which  are  also  re- 
lated to  doing  poorly  in  school.  In  our 
studies,  such  basic  issues  as  the  mother's 
sense  of  potency  to  influence  her  children's 
future;  her  own  mental  health;  whether  she 


lives  with  other  adults  who  can  share  the 
child-rearing  role  with  her;  whether  she  has 
$5,000  income  (a  figure  which  very  sharply 
distinguishes  between  families  of  children 
who  are  adapting  to  school  and  those  who 
are  not) ;  her  child-rearing  practices,  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  limit-setting  and  per- 
mission-giving— all  characterize  basic  fac- 
tors related  to  successful  child-rearing  and 
successful  careers  in  school. 

Our  considered  opinion  is  that  a  program 
aimed  at  the  hunger  of  children  would  be  a 
fundamental  contribution  in  poor  commu- 
nities such  as  Woodlawn.  This  program,  if  it 
is  to  be  successful,  must  include  a  role  for 
the  mothers  at  the  policy-making  level  so 
that  the  program  is  basically  planned  and 
operated  by  the  local  neighborhood  commu- 
nity which  it  serves.  This  would  reinforce  the 
mother's  sense  of  her"' own  importance  and 
self-esteem.  The  program  should  be  seen  as 
an  opportunity  for  employing  mothers  and 
fathers  and  thus  would  be  a  way  of  improv- 
ing income.  Incidentally,  along  this  line,  Mr. 
Julian  Levi  bos  recently  described  a  private 
catering  service  as  a  p>osslbillty  for  imple- 
menting such  a  program.  Such  a  private 
catering  service  would  work  under  contract 
with  the  local  community  which  in  turn 
would  receive  Its  financing  through  an  ap- 
propriate mechanism  such  as  the  one  we 
are  hoping  you  can  successfully  develop. 

One  closing  thought  which  I  am  sure  you 
share  is  that  a  program  to  alleviate  hunger 
is  one  of  several  basic  programs  which  can  be 
a  base  for  improving  conditions  of  family 
life.  We  have  considerable  data  on  family 
life  and  its  relation  to  success  in  school  and 
to  mental  health  which  suggests  that  pro- 
grams, such  as  after  school  programs,  may 
have  similar  economical  and  social  benefits. 
All  of  these  programs  in  our  view  must  be 
community-owned  at  the  neighborhood  level 
and  must  combine  a  variety  of  aspects  which 
not  only  alleviate  the  central  bad  condition 


such  as  hunger,  but  also  take  into  account 
other  related  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Sheppard  O.  Kellam,  M.D., 
Codirector,    Woodlawn    Mental    Health 
Center;  Associate  Professor  of  Psychi- 
atry, the  University  of  Chicago 

Woodlawn  Mental  Health  Center, 

Chicago,  III.,  November  20,  1969. 
Congressman  Abner  Mikva, 
Federal  Office  Building, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Congressman  Mikva:  The  informa- 
tion regarding  family  life  which  we  reported 
in  our  recent  letter  was  obtained  in  two 
home  interviews.  Each  Interview  lasted  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  took  place  in  the 
living  rooms  of  the  mothers  or  mother  sur- 
rogates of  half  of  the  first-grade  children  in 
the  spring  of  1965,  and  all  of  the  first-grade 
children  in  the  spring  of  1967.  A  total  of 
about  2300  mothers  were  interviewed. 

The  relationships  that  exist  between  the 
family  life  of  the  child  and  the  child's  adap- 
tation to  school  according  to  ratings  made 
by  the  teacher  have  been  examined  in  detaU 
and  the  results  of  these  systematic  studies 
were  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  which  we 
presented. 

About  four  percent  of  the  mothers  In  1965 
reported  that  their  children  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  breakfast  or  only  had  liquids;  in  1967 
this  fig;ure  was  about  five  percent.  These 
children  were  not  succeeding  in  a  basic  task, 
namely,  being  able  to  socialize  with  the  other 
children  in  first  grade.  From  other  studies  we 
know  that  if  children  do  not  succeed  in 
their  social  adaptatlonal  tasks  in  first  grade, 
they  run  a  grave  risk  of  not  succeeding  from 
then  on. 

Sincerely, 

Sheppard  G.  Kellam,  MU., 
Codirector,    Woodlawn    Mentvd    Health 
Center;  Associate  Professor  of  Psychi- 
atry, the  University  of  Chicago 


SElSiATE^Saturday,  December  6,  1969 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  December  5,  1969) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  deliver  us  now  from 
the  drive  of  daily  duties,  from  the  tu- 
mult of  the  world  about  us,  and  the  at- 
tention of  many  competing  concerns  that 
our  hearts  may  know  Thy  refining  and 
renewing  power.  Keep  us  from  coldness 
of  heart  and  indolence  of  spirit,  that  we 
may  worship  while  we  work  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness  and  in  the  holiness  of  beauty. 
Equip  us  now  for  new  tasks,  brace  us  for 
fresh  undertakings,  and  give  us  strength 
for  the  adventure  of  this  day  with  Thy 
love  and  grace  and  truth  filling  our  souls 
and  finding  expression  in  our  actions. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  hved  for 
others.  Amen. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  briefly? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sometime  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  December  5, 
1969,  be  approved. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  is 
recognized. 


SENATE  POLICY  ON  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  MEASURES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  seek  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader,  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virjginia.  I  note  that  last 
night,  after  the  final  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  legislation  was  taken,  a 
bill  was  called  up  and  unanimous  con- 
sent was  obtained  for  its  consideration. 
It  increased  the  number  of  supergrades 
in  the  Government,  as  I  understand  it, 
by  150. 

My  question  to  the  majority  leader 
is  this:  What  will  be  our  policy  in  the 
future?  I  was  on  the  floor  for  8  or  9 
hours  almost  constantly  yesterday.  I 
could  have  stayed  another  half  hour,  or 
another  2  hours,  for  that  matter,  but  I 
had  no  idea  that  the  tax  reform  bill — 
on  which  there  would  be  no  more  votes 
last  evening — ^would  be  set  aside  and  a 
measure  taken  up  separate  from  the  tax 
reform  bill. 
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I  am  wondering  what  our  policy  will 
be  in  the  future.  I  can  stay  as  long  as 
anybody  else  stays,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  what  we  might  expect  in  the  way 
of  setting  aside  this  bill  and  taking  up 
other  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  raises 
a  legitimate  question.  This  bill  was  being 
held  up  at  the  request  of  a  Member  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  An  agreement 
was  arrived  at  between  that  Member  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee;  and,  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
objections  lodged  with  the  leadership  by 
any  Senator  with  respect  to  that  bill,  the 
joint  leadership  agreed  to  bring  It  up. 
We  stated  late  yesterday  evening  that 
there  would  be  no  other  votes,  that  the 
Metcalf  amendment  would  be  the  pend- 
ing business,  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Montana,  in- 
tended to  make  a  few  remarks,  but  that 
the  vote  would  come  on  that  amendment 
today.  If  we  had  known  of  the  Senator's 
interest  on  objection,  we  certainly  would 
not  have  brought  the  bill  up  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Had  the  debate  on  that 
particular  proposal  last  night  lasted 
much  longer,  I  was  prepared  to  lay  it 
aside,  because  I  felt  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  has  been 
more  than  patient  for  the  past  3 
days,  allowing  others  with  amendments 
to  come  in  ahead  of  his  amendment, 
when  he  was  prepared  to  proceed  during 
that  period. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  do  not  necessarily  have  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal.  I  could  not  have 
objected,  even  if  I  had  an  objection,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  that  the  proposal 
would  be  called  up.  I  quote  from  yester- 
day's Record: 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  business  be 
laid  aside  temporarily,  and  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  ol  Calendar  No.  556, 
S.  2325. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

May  I  say  that  it  is  my  intention,  when 
we  are  through  with  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill  for  this  afternoon,  again 
to  lay  aside  the  pending  amendment, 
whatever  it  would  be — and  it  would  be 
late  in  the  afternoon — to  take  up  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  any  of  that, 
provided  I  know  what  the  policy  is.  If 
the  policy  Is  to  take  up  proposed  legisla- 
tion late  In  the  evening,  after  the  final 
vote  for  the  day  has  been  taken,  that  is 
perfectly  all  right.  But  I  would  like  to 
know  in  advance  whether  or  not  that  is 
going  to  be  our  policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  done  that 
during  all  the  years  I  have  been  in  a 
position  of  leadership,  and  even  before, 
under  previous  leaders.  It  is  always  done 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Republican 
leader:  and  if  there  is  any  opposition  by 
any  Senator  for  any  cause,  that  opposi- 
tion is  brought  to  the  leadership's  atten- 
tion, and  that  bill  Is  not  brought  up.  It 
will  be  held  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  but  not  Indefinitely. 

So  I  must  apologize  to  the  Senator.  I 
assure  him  that  we  were  not  trying  to 


"pull  •  anything.  We  were  acting  in  good 
faith,  and  we  thought  it  had  been  cleared 
all  around. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  always 
acts  in  good  faith,  and  I  was  not  Im- 
plying anything  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  matter 
has  been  under  some  considerable  cur- 
rent discussion.  The  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware  has  from 
time  to  time  served  notice  that  he  will 
call  up,  for  example,  amendments  at 
any  time,  or  other  matter,  if  he  thinks 
it  advisable  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  he  is 
not  the  only  Senator  who  feels  that 
way.  Because  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  the  sessions  these  things  happen, 
the  assistant  Republican  leader  and  I 
felt  some  concern  about  it,  on  our  own 
behalf,  and  I  had  therefore  directed  a 
letter  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  of  which  he  Is  aware,  which  I 
would  like  to  read  Into  the  Record  at 
at  this  time,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  ar- 
rive at  some  means  of  clarifying  this 
matter.  The  letter  reads: 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  on  oc- 
casion pending  business  in  the  Senate  la 
being  temporarily  laid  aside  to  consider  other 
bills  or  amendments  without  any  notifica- 
tion to  the  leadership.  This  practice  we  feel 
creates  problems  for  the  leadership  In  car- 
rying out  their  responsibilities  to  other  Sena- 
tors who  may  have  an  interest  In  the  bill  or 
amendment  called  up  for  action. 

Accordingly,  we  would  like  to  request  that 
you  consider — 

Addressing  the  majority  leader  on  it — 
and  we  have  had  no  discussion  on  this — 
adopting  a  procedure  which  would  preclude 
the  laying  aside  of  pending  business  with- 
out prior  notification  to  the  leadership. 
Democratic  as  well  as  Republican. 

We  believe  this  procedure  would  save  some 
possible  embarrassment  to  the  leadership  as 
a  result  of  amendments  or  bills  passing  with- 
out anyone  being  aware  of  the  action  to  be 
taken  except  those  Senators  on  the  floor  at 
that  time — 

Which,  I  may  add,  was  not  the  case 
yesterday — 

One  or  both  of  us  will  be  readily  available 
at  all  times  to  be  consulted  regarding  any 
action  that  you  or  the  manager  of  the 
pending  business  desires  to  take. 

Your  kind  attention  to  this  matter  will 
be  appreciated. 

So  while  this  does  not  involve  notice 
to  every  Senator,  it  contemplates  the 
hope  that  we  may  at  all  times  be  sure 
of  notice  to  the  leadership,  to  at  least 
enable  us  to  notify  the  managers  of  the 
bills  or  the  ranking  minority  Members 
or  the  Senator  particularly  concerned 
with  the  bill,  where  we  have  such  notice 
of  his  interest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
concur  fully  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  that  letter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  realize  the 
difficulties  faced  by  the  leadership  in 
handling  a  vast  amount  of  legislation, 
and  certainly  I  do  not  want  to  hinder 
that  in  any  way. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  matter  that  came  before 
the  Senate  last  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   The  Senator  has 


made  a  very  valid  point.  All  I  can  say 
in  extenuation  is  that  I  believe  I  an- 
nounced there  would  be  no  more  record 
votes  last  night,  and  It  was  on  the  as- 
sumption I  did  not  think  anything  con- 
troversial was  coming  up  or  anything 
that  would  raise  a  question;  otherwise 
I  would  not  even  have  brought  up  that 
legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


STRIKE  AGAINST  FLORIDA  POWER 
&  LIGHT  CO.  COULD  HAVE  BEEN 
AVOIDED 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  has  been  on  strike  against  the 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  the  largest 
public  utility  in  Florida,  for  more  than 
5  weeks.  This  Inexcusable  strike  threat- 
ens to  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  our 
people  and  the  orderly  development  of 
our  State. 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  some  assistance  in 
the  matter,  my  colleague,  tl}e  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  and 
I  wrote  a  letter  under  date  of  November 
26  to  11  local  union  presidents  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  and  to  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  international  brother- 
hood, as  well  as  the  business  manager  of 
System  Council  U-4  of  the  international 
brotherhood. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  let- 
ter printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  26,  1969. 
Deab  :  The  present  work  stop- 
page on  Florida  Power  &  Light  Company 
property  can  seriously  aflfect  the  welfare  and 
orderly  development  of  our  State.  Picketing 
of  construction  sites  rapidly  unwinds  the 
tempo  of  construction  in  all  fields — resi- 
dential, commercial  and  Industrial — and  pay- 
rolls disappear.  Meanwhile  our  busy  Winter 
Season  Is  almost  upon  us. 

There  Is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  work 
stoppage  should  be  continued  or  tolerated. 
In  1947  the  Florida  State  Legislature,  acting 
on  the  suggestion  of  a  Labor-Management 
Committee,  which  included  the  state  head  of 
AFL-CIO,  passed  a  law  requiring  binding 
arbitration  in  disputes  between  utlUty  com- 
panies and  their  employees. 

Later,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  this 
type  of  legislation  was  In  conflict  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  act,  as  It  denied  the  right  to 
strike.  The  law,  however,  remains  on  the 
statute  books  of  Florida,  and  It  Is  our  be- 
lief that  the  people  are  of  the  same  mind 
on  the  matter. 

In  the  present  dispute  between  the  IBEW 
and  Florida  Power  &  Light,  the  only  prob- 
lem is  economic — that  Is,  money.  Both  parties 
should  immediately  submit  to  binding  arbi- 
tration, for  it  is  Imperative  that  the  men  go 
back  to  work  as  soon  as  possible  and  the 
dispute  be  settled  without  delay.  Not  only 
would  this  observe  the  spirit  of  the  Florida 
arbitration  law,  it  would  be  consistent  with 
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the  objects  expressed  in  the  IBEW  Consti- 
tution which  calls  for  arbitration  in  settling 
disputes. 

We  csU  upon  you  as  a  leader  of  the  IBEW 
to  do  your  duty  to  the  biggest  majority  In- 
volved, the  electric  customers  in  Florida 
and  submit  your  case  to  binding  arbitration. 

If  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot  and 
you  had  offered  arbitration  while  the  com- 
pany declined,  we  would  feel  Just  as  strongly 
in  calling  upon  the  company  to  do  as  we  are 
now  calling  upon  you  to  do. 

We  know  that  you,  as  good  citizens  con- 
cerned with  the  economy,  welfare  and  bet- 
terment of  living  conditions  in  Florida,  will 
be  responsive  to  our  request. 
Sincerely, 

Spessard   L.    Holland, 
Edward  J.  GtmNET, 

V.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  November  29,  I  received  a  reply 
from  the  president  of  Local  Union  No. 
622,  IBEW,  Mr.  E.  M.  Brown,  Jr.,  Lake 
City,  Fla.,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  letter,  which,  incidentally, 
is  the  only  reply  I  have  received  to  date 
from  the  14  letters  sent  out  on  November 
28,  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Local  Union  No.  622  IBEW, 
Lake  City,  Fla..  November  29. 1969. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  Your  letter  was 
received  this  morning,  and  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  this  Local  Union  No.  622  IBEW  is 
doing  everything  we  possibly  can  within  the 
Constitution  of  IBEW,  By-Laws  of  the  System 
Council  U4  IBEW,  laws  of  the  State  of  Flo- 
rida, and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
get  the  people  on  the  Florida  Power  &  Licbt 
Property  back  to  work. 

We  are  not  in  accord  with  this  strike.  We 
voted  not  to  strike,  but  were  forced  to  do  so 
when  the  majority  in  the  State  voted  strike. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  System  Council  U4  for  the 
purpose  of  going  back  to  work,  accepting  the 
last  contract  package  offered,  and  negotiat- 
ing or  arbitrating  any  difference  between 
the  Company  and  the  Union. 

In  accordance  to  your  letter  I  will  feel  free 
to  call  upon  your  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  Brown,  Jr. 

President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Brown 
.states: 

We  are  not  in  accord  with  this  strike.  We 
voted  not  to  strike,  but  were  forced  to  do  so 
when  the  majority  in  the  State  voted  strike. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  appeared 
in  Today,  a  daily  newspaper  published 
in  Brevard  County.  Fla..  under  date  of 
November  28.  entitled  "Arbitration, 
Quickly."  It  Is  very  short  but  very  much 
to  the  point,  and  I  believe  it  appropriate 
to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows: 

Arbitration,  Quickly 

When  negotiators  representing  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Co.  and  striking  members  of 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers meet  for  a  fourth  time  Friday,  the  strike 
will  be  more  than  five  weeks  old. 

That's  five  weeks  In  which  supervisory  per- 
sonnel have  been  doing  some  of  the  Jobs  of 
striking  linemen.  A  serious  disruption  of 
power  could  come  at  any  time. 

For  the  good  of  all — the  tmlon,  the  com- 
pany and,  most  important,  the  public— we 


hope  this  fourth  meeting  will  be  more  pro- 
ductive. 

Coming  a  day  after  Thanksgiving,  when 
some  of  the  strikers  no  doubt  went  without 
turkey,  there  may  be  more  pressure  on  the 
union  to  submit  to  binding  arbitration, 
which  the  union  has  been  refusing  to  do 
from  the  start. 

If  that  were  the  only  reason  to  arbitrate,  of 
course,  we  could  understand  their  continued 
refusal.  But  so  far  we  have  seen  no  com- 
pelling reason  for  not  submitting  and  a  most 
compelling  reason  for. 

Our  primary  concern  U  for  the  public.  Half 
the  state  is  under  the  potential  threat  of  a 
major  emergency  as  long  as  the  strike  con- 
tinues. The  work  stoppage  is  fraught  with 
public  danger. 

Beyond  that,  the  incomes  of  thousands  of 
persons  have  been  cut  off  or  materially  re- 
duced. Much  contracting  work  is  at  a  stand- 
still. The  state's  economy  is  affected. 

Unions  have  an  unarguable  right  to  strike, 
but  when  the  welfare,  health  and  safety  of 
the  public  is  at  stake,  the  dispute  must  be 
settled  m  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Such  a  strike  is  surely  bringing  nearer  the 
day  when  Congress  will  have  to  require  that 
utility  companies  and  labor  unions  submit 
to  binding  arbitration. 

Where  3,100  union  men  can  threaten  the 
welfare  of  millions,  refusing  to  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  the  public,  corrective 
legislation  must  be  considered. 


Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  not  only 
because  this  strike  is  most  hurtful  to 
the  people  of  Florida  but  because  it 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
taken  favorable  action  on  legisla- 
tion I  have  sponsored  or  cosponsored 
since  the  82d  Congress  when  Senator 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  Senator  Hendrick- 
son,  of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Robertson, 
of  Virginia,  and  I  Introduced  S.  1535 
on  May  23,  1951,  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that 
nothing  therein  shall  invalidate  the  pro- 
visions of  State  laws  which  seek  to  pre- 
vent strikes  in  public  utilities. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation 
was  prompted  by  the  dangerous  and  un- 
expected situation  created  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Its  divided  decision 
February  26,  1951,  in  the  so-called  Wis- 
consin case,  in  Its  strained  interpreta- 
tion of  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
Taft-Hartiey  Act. 

Unfortimately.  Mr.  President.  S.  1535 
of  the  82d  Congress  never  saw  the  light 
of  day  and  died  In  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  without 
being  accorded  a  hearing. 

In  the  83d  Congress  I  did  not  intro- 
duce this  legislation  as  there  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  a  general  bill  for 
the  revision  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act, 
S.  2650.  One  of  the  provisions  of  that 
bill  was  broad  enough  to  cover  the  same 
objective.  This  bill  was  recommitted  by 
a  vote  50  to  42.  I  was  one  of  those  vot- 
ing to  recommit,  for,  while  I  found 
much  to  approve  In  S.  2650.  particularly 
the  section  dealing  with  strikes  in  pub- 
lic utmties,  I  voted  with  the  majority 
because  of  the  unfavorable  parliamen- 
tary situation  which  required  the  con- 
sideration of  FEPC  legislation  under  a 
gag  rule. 

In  the  84th  Congress  I  again  intro- 
duced this  legislation  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Robertson.  I  in- 
troduced the  measure  again  In  the  85th, 


86th.  87th.  88th.  89th.  90th  Congresses, 
and  again  in  this  Congress  I  Introduced 
S.  142  on  January  15,  1969.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  have  never  been  able  to  secure 
any  action  on  this  measure  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

This  has  been  most  frustrating,  par- 
ticularly when  the  Florida  State  Legis- 
lature in  1947,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  a  labor-management  committee 
which  included  the  State  head  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  passed  a  law  requiring  bind- 
ing arbitration  in  disputes  between  util- 
ity companies  and  their  employees.  Mr. 
President,  the  law,  although  invali- 
dated by  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  divided  (pinion  in  the  Wis- 
consin case — Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  Electric  Railway  and  Motor 
Coach  Employees  of  America,  Decision 
998,  et  al.  v.  Wisconsin  Employment  Re- 
lations Board  (340  U.S.C.  383.  71  S.  Ct. 
359,  95  L.  Ed.  354)  dated  February  26, 
1951,  still  remains  on  the  Florida  stat 
ute  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  as  it  supports,  I  believe, 
the  need  for  the  Senate  committee  to 
take  action  in  this  area.  And  I  might  say 
in  closing  that  the  Interpretation  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  as  expressed  to  me  personally  was 
that  the  majority  of  the  Court  came 
forth  with  a  highly  strained  interpreta- 
tion of  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1947.  Senator  Taft,  in 
talking  with  me,  made  no  secret  of  his 
complete  disagreement  with  the  majority 
opinion  and  expressed  himself  strongly 
to  me  on  several  occasions.  Congressman 
Hartley's  interpretation  of  the  bill  as 
shown  beginning  on  page  6383  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  4,  1947. 
Is  completely  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  In- 
terpretation of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  inaction  of  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to 
correct  an  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  is  contrary  to  the  views  of 
the  authors  of  the  legislation  Is  of  great 
concern  to  me,  particularly  since  legisla- 
tion has  been  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee since  1951,  some  18-plus  years.  It 
would  appear  that  during  this  space  of 
years  corrective  action  could  have  been 
taken  to  make  the  law  of  the  land  what 
Congress  intended  at  the  time  of  passage 
of  the  act.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  commit- 
tee will  do  so.  but  I  must  confess  I  am 
doubtful  that  my  voice  will  be  heard 
now,  for  it  has  not  been  heard  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  deplorable  pity 
that  Congress  is  forced  by  the  inaction 
of  its  Labor  Committees  to  stand  speech- 
less and  helpless  In  performing  the  nec- 
essary task  of  protecting  the  public 
against  stoppages  in  local  utility  serv- 
ices such  as  those  providing  electric 
power,  water,  gas,  and  local  transporta- 
tion. I  hope  that  at  long  last  this  com- 
mittee will  wake  up  and  grant  us  a  hear- 
ing so  that  Congress  may  correct  this 
deplorable  situation. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The     PRESmiNG     OFFK^ER     (Mr. 
Allen  In  the  chair) .  At  this  time,  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  which  the  clerk  will 
please  report. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H  Jl. 
13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  315).  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf )  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS  AND  STUDIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  19,  the  military  procurement 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1970  was 
signed  into  law.  Part  of  that  law,  section 
203.  stipulates  that  none  of  the  funds 
authorized  may  be  used  to  carry  out  any 
research  project  or  study  unless  such 
project  or  study  has  a  direct  and  ap- 
parent relationship  to  a  specific  military 
function  or  operation.  On  November  20, 
I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ex- 
pressing my  concern  with  the  interpreta- 
tion that  the  Office  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment at  Defense  intended  to  give  to 
section  203. 

On  December  2. 1  received  a  most  posi- 
tive and  encouraging  reply  from  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard.  His 
letter  expressed  no  disagreement  with 
the  interpretation  of  congressional  in- 
tent that  was  expressed  in  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  section  203.  I  wish  to 
commend  Secretary  Packard  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  such  a  con- 
structive attitude  in  this  area  of  signif- 
icant importance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  No- 
vember 20,  1969,  and  the  answer  of  Mr. 
David  Packard  of  December  2,  1969, 
which  answer  includes  a  copy  of  his 
memorandum  to  all  Department  hesids 
in  Defense  Department  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  wUl 
be  noted  from  that  memorandum  that 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
passed  the  word  throughout  the  Defense 


Department  that  any  project  which  does 
not  comply  with  section  203  must  be  ter- 
minated in  an  orderly  way  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  addition,  the  Department  is 
reviewing  all  current  studies  and  proj- 
ects as  well  as  the  selection  criteria  used 
to  evaluate  proposed  work  to  assure  that 
the  criterion  will  be  applied  explicitly 
in  every  case.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to 
the  internal  review  now  begun,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  been 
asked  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
carry  out  a  complete  examination  of  all 
projects  and  studies  in  the  gray  area — 
those  projects  and  studies  that  do  not 
have  a  readily  apparent  military  appli- 
cation— and  to  adjudge  independently 
which  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  sec- 
tion 203. 

The  gray  area  in  my  judgment  would 
certainly  be  larger  than  those  projects 
presently  sponsored  under  the  heading 
of  basic  research.  In  other  words,  some 
applied  research  certainly  would  fall 
within  the  possible  challenge  of  section 
203. 

Dr.  Packard's  response  is  positive  and 
constructive,  and  is  to  be  commended.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  required  by  section  203,  but  I  am 
encouraged  by  his  attitude  that  its  im- 
plementation can  go  forward  in  an  or- 
derly, thoughtful  way.  With  such  a 
positive  attitude,  precipitate,  last-minute 
action  that  might  seriously  disrupt  re- 
search projects  can  be  averted.  Our  joint 
emphasis  will  be  the  orderly  transfer  to 
other  agencies  of  projects  that  do  not 
meet  the  criteria  of  section  203. 

Several  points  bear  repeating.  Section 
203  is  not  intended  to  cause  needless  dis- 
ruption of  high  quality  research;  nor  Is 
Secretary  Packard's  attitude  indicative 
of  an  intended  overresponse. 

Section  203  has  the  positive  aim  of 
reducing  the  dependence  of  basic,  scien- 
tific research  upon  military  appropria- 
tions. Let  us  be  specific  on  this  point. 
It  afifects  military  support  of  those  sci- 
entists who  pursue  the  uncovering  of  new 
knowledge  in  whatever  direction  and  way 
they  find  most  interesting.  This  is  the 
basic  research  of  which  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush  wrote  so  eloquently  in  his  report  to 
President  Truman  about  scientific  re- 
search after  World  War  n.  Section  203 
contemplates  that  scientists  whose  inter- 
ests and  way  of  work  focus  upon  solving 
problems  may  continue  to  receive  mili- 
tary funds  provided  their  research  has  a 
direct  and  visible  relationship  to  military 
needs. 

Section  203  does  not  ban  the  Defense 
Department  from  sponsoring  research  in 
universities,  or  in  not-for-profit  research 
institutions.  The  Defense  Department  re- 
tains ample  authority  to  fund  research 
by  university  scientists  who  wish  to  apply 
their  talents  to  solving  problems  of  na- 
tional defense. 

Section  203  is  not  intended  to  disrupt 
the  work  of  any  scientist  simply  because 
his  work  now  funded  by  defense  appro- 
priations does  not  meet  the  new  criteria. 
The  cooperative  attitude  apparent  in 
Secretary  Packard's  letter  encourages  me 
to  expect  that  the  Defense  Department, 
the  civil  departments  and  agencies,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress  can 
arrange  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  qual- 
ity research  projects  that  should  be  con- 


tinued by  other  agencies,  and  for  appro- 
priate funding  arrangements. 

Section  203  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
to  students,  to  scientists,  to  officers  of 
universities  and  not-for-profit  institu- 
tions and  to  industrial  contractors  that 
money  received  from  defense  appropria- 
tions for  research  is  needed  to  carry  out 
a  specific  military  need  or  function  and 
is  directly  related  to  the  defense  needs 
of  this  country.  No  need  is  of  higher  im- 
portance. The  work  that  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Defense  Department  will  be 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  meet 
the  true  and  open  test  of  a  valid  need 
of  the  Department.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  civil  agencies  will 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
continuing  the  investigations  that  ex- 
pand our  existing  base  of  knowledge  in 
the  various  scientific  disciplines. 

As  I  said  on  November  6,  the  perform- 
ing of  research  to  meet  the  needs  of  de- 
fense is  honorable  work.  Scientists  and 
universities  who  receive  defense  funds 
for  a  valid  defense  need  should  be  proud, 
never  ashamed.  It  is  only  when  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  project  is  questionable  or  the 
subject  matter  of  the  mission  is  question- 
able does  an  element  of  doubt  enter  the 
relationship. 

Section  203  reminds  all  of  us  that  sci- 
entists who  are  interested  In  problem- 
solving  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
scientific  community  as  are  those  who 
pursue  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Both 
outlooks  are  necessary  not  only  for  de- 
fense, but  also  for  resolving  the  many 
urgent  civil  problems  of  our  Nation. 

In  carrying  out  section  203.  we  can  now 
expect  the  Defense  Department  to  iden- 
tify its  needs  for  research  to  further  de- 
fense science  and  technology,  and  to  pub- 
lish these  needs  so  that  well-qualified, 
problem-oriented  scientists  can  match 
their  interests  and  abilities  with  the  de- 
fense needs.  Some  of  the  requisite  re- 
search in  the  future  will  be  suitable  for 
imiversities  and  nonprofit  Institutions. 
And  I  would  expect  it  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  close,  collaborative  relation  with  the 
Department's  research  administrator 
and  its  own  laboratories. 

Naturally,  I  expect  that  the  total  of 
defense-funded  research  will  decrease  as 
section  203  takes  effect.  I  would  point 
out,  however,  that  section  203  is  not  in- 
tended to  stimulate  a  transfer  of  funds 
to  In-house  defense  laboratories.  The 
thrust  of  section  203  is  to  confine  the 
type  of  research  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — not  simply  to 
change  the  identity  of  the  Defense  con- 
tractors. The  latter  would  be  senseless 
subterfuge. 

To  expedite  the  working  out  of  ar- 
rangements for  orderly  transfer  of  re- 
search concerned  to  other  agencies,  I 
have  written  to  the  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  and  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Today  I  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  to  the  heads  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  other  civil 
agencies  to  urge  their  cooperation  with 
the  Defense  Department  and  with  the 
Cont,ress  in  working  out  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  orderly  transfer  of  projects 
and  fimds. 
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The  working  out  of  section  203  will  be 
difficult  Nevertheless,  whatever  the 
temporary  difficulties  may  be  in  the  long 
term  both  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Nation  will  benefit  from  the  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  In  section  203. 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  again  con- 
gratulate the  Defense  Department  for 
its  positive  and  cooperative  response  to 
section  203. 1  am  confident  that  together 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  able  to  implement  the 
prescription  of  section  203  and  accom- 
plish what  is  truly  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Department  suid  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  a  healthier  attitude  in  our 
society  toward  those  who  perform  re- 
search and  those  who  sponsor  it. 
Exhibit  1 

November   20,    1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  LAiao, 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Lairo:  The  consideration 
of  the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill — entailing  many  weeks  of  consideration 
by  the  entire  Senate  and  the  Hoiise — re- 
flected a  growing  Interest  on  the  part  of 
Congress  In  the  specifics  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  military  expenditure  bills. 
One  provision  of  this  year's  bill — which  is 
now  law-=— is  Section  203  which,  as  you  know, 
was  added  by  the  Senate  and  retained  by  the 
House.  The  intention  of  this  section  Is  rather 
clear.  The  language  really  needs  no  explana- 
tion since  It  specifies  a  restrictive  poUcy 
with  respect  to  the  sponsorship  of  research 
by  Defense.  It  was  added  by  the  Senate  with 
the  specific  intent  to  reduce  the  sponsorship 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  non-mis- 
sion oriented  research — research  that  did 
not  have  a  direct  and  apparent  relationship 
to  a  specific  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  sponsored  far-reaching 
and  significant  research  throughout  the  fuU 
spectrum  of  science.  The  contributions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  health  and  vitality 
of  the  Nation's  scientific  structure  by  the 
Defense  Department  Is  not  disputed.  How- 
ever, the  language  of  Section  203  expresses 
a  clear  policy  of  Congress  to  reduce  this  de- 
pendency by  the  scientific  community  on 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  was  established  In  1950 
to  contribute  the  Crovemment's  share  to 
maintain  a  proper  level  of  scientific  inquiry — 
investigations  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
per  se. 

I  was  greatly  dismayed  upon  being  In- 
formed of  Dr.  John  Poster's  attitude  with 
respect  to  Section  203.  In  answering  a  letter 
from  Senator  Pulbright  concerning  the  De- 
fense Department  sponsorship  of  a  study  of 
birds,  he  expressed  the  belief  that  Section 
203  would  have  no  effect  on  that  study  or  on 
the  operations  of  his  office  and  the  research 
that  was  being  sponsored.  The  Osngress  of 
the  United  States  does  not  attempt  to  enact 
futile  gestures;  it  should  be  most  resentful 
when  an  Executive  agency  decides  to  Ignore 
Its  clear  expression  of  Intent. 

X  am  writing  today  to  Mr.  Staats,  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  requesting  him  to 
establish  appropriate  guidelines  and  ma- 
chinery to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
Section  203  and  to  return  a  preliminary  find- 
ing prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  this  year. 

I  think  an  appropriate  test  of  these  guide- 
lines would  be  to  determine  what  Impact 
they  would  have  had  on  last  year's  expendi- 
tures U  It  bad  been  enacted  last  year. 

With  warm  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Manstxelo. 


The  Secretary  op  Dxtense, 
Washington,   D.C,  December   2,  1969. 
Hon.   Mike  Mansfieu), 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  20  Inquiring  about 
the  Department's  views  regarding  Section  203 
of  the  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
Act.  We  appreciate  your  concerns  and  would 
like  to  explain  our  position. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  that  the 
Department  will  comply  fully  with  the  law. 
I  have  directed  all  components  to  review 
critically  all  current  and  proposed  research 
and  development  projects  and  studies  to  en- 
sure that  they  have  a  direct,  apparent,  and 
clearly  documented  relationship  to  one  or 
more  specifically  Identified  military  functions 
or  operations.  Any  project  or  study  which 
does  not  fulfill  the  criterion  of  Section  203 
will  be  terminated.  For  your  Information,  a 
copy  of  my  memorandum  on  this  matter  is 
enclosed. 

In  addition  to  this  comprehensive  review 
within  the  Department,  we  have  contacted 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  in- 
vited them  to  consider  carrying  out  a  com- 
plete examination  of  all  projects  and  studies 
which  might  be  regarded  as  marginal  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  203. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Poster's  recent  letter  to 
Senator  Pulbright  concerning  the  Impact  of 
Section  203,  I  have  discussed  the  issue  in  de- 
tail with  Dr.  Foster.  He  shares  without  reser- 
vation my  firm  Intent  to  comply  completely 
with  the  law. 

I  Intend  to  follow  this  issue  closely  and  per- 
sonally In  the  future,  and  to  cooperate  fully 
with  Comptroller  General  Staats  In  bis  review 
of  this  matter.  Please  be  assured  that  In  our 
FY  1971  budget  requests  and  program  plans, 
we  will  reflect  detailed  consideration  of  the 
Intent  of  Section  203  In  relation  to  Defense 
needs  for  research  and  development. 
Sincerely, 

David  Packard, 

Deputy. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  2, 1969. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  Directors  of  Defense  Agencies 
Subject:     Section  203   of   Military   Procure- 
ment Authorization  Act. 
Section  203  of  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  Act,  P.L.  91-121,  approved  No- 
vember 19,  1969,  provides  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  203.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  research  project  or  study  unless 
such  project  or  study  has  a  direct  and  ap- 
parent relationship  to  a  sp>eclfic  military 
function  or  operation." 

This  provision  Is,  In  effect,  reiterative  of  the 
legal  principles  and  longstanding  RDT&E 
policies  which  have  governed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  use  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions for  RDT&E  activities.  However,  Insuffi- 
cient attention  has  been  given  to  making 
clear  to  the  Congress  the  basis  for  deciding 
to  support  work  in  a  particular  field,  and 
particularly  the  connections  between  rela- 
tively basic  research  and  the  long-range  De- 
fense problems  and  missions  which  require 
such  research. 

In  order  to  assure  full  compliance  with 
the  Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  Sec- 
tion 203,  addresses  are  requested  to  assure 
that  prior  to  the  approval  of  a  new  research 
project  or  study,  or  the  continuation,  modi- 
fication or  extension  of  an  existing  research 
project  or  study,  the  project  manager  fur- 
nishes a  written  statement  which  describes, 
as  clearly  and  simply  as  pMssslble,  the  project 
or  study  and  Its  purpose,  together  with  Its 
direct  and  apparent  relationship  to  one  or 


more  deslg^nated  military  functions  or  opera- 
tions. Any  project  which  does  not  have  a 
direct  and  apparent  relationship  to  a  specific 
military  function  or  operation  must  be  ter 
minated  in  an  orderly  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Foster  to  work  with  you 
In  reviewing  aU  current  RDT&E  efforts,  as 
well  as  selection  criteria  used  to  evaluate 
proposed  RDT&E  studies  and  projects.  The 
purpose  of  this  review  will  be  to  assure  that 
the  long-standing  Department  policy,  re- 
quiring that  the  criterion  of  relevance-to- 
military-mlssions  be  applied  throughout  the 
RDT&E  program,  has  been  and  Is  being  ap- 
plied explicitly  In  every  case.  If  necessary, 
please  consider  supplementing  the  appro- 
priate directives  to  ensure  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  203,  P.  L.  91-121,  are  foUowed 
completely. 

In  summary,  addresses  are  requested  to 
take  all  necessary  actions,  beginning  Immedi- 
ately, to  comply  fully  and  scrupulously  with 
the  !aw.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  the 
Department  support  work  which  does  not 
have  a  direct,  apparent,  and  clearly  docu- 
mented relationship  to  one  or  more  specifi- 
cally Identified  military  functions  or  opera- 
tions. 

Davio  Packard, 

Deputy. 

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  immediately  after  my  amendment 
was  called  up,  I  made  a  speech  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

In  summary,  it  has  a  very  simple  pur- 
pose; namely,  to  get  at  the  abuses  which 
have  resulted  from  nonfarmers  taking 
imfair  advantage  of  the  special  account- 
ing methods  designed  to  ease  the  book- 
keeping chores  of  legitimate  farmers. 
These  accoimting  methods  grew  out  of 
the  necessity  to  give  the  farmer  a  more 
simplified  method  of  accounting  on  his 
inventory  and  capital  gains,  because  of 
the  sophisticated  bookkeeping  records 
that  we  give  to  businesses  and  industries 
all  over  this  Nation.  Especially  livestock 
and  dairy  farmers,  and  orchard  oper- 
ators have  special  accoimting  rules  and 
do  not  have  to  keep  an  inventory  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

For  example,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  I  was  asked  a  question  by  one 
of  the  Senators  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, "Why  should  Woodward  &  Lothrup 
have  a  tea  room  and  take  a  loss  and  have 
to  be  treated  differently  from  a  man  who 
goes  out  into  a  livestock  farm  and  takes 
a  loss?" 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  Wood- 
ward &  Lothrup  is  on  an  accrual  system 
of  taxes,  and  they  include  everything 
in  their  losses  and  do  not  have  the  special 
benefits  which  are  given  to  the  farmer. 

Thus,  this  business  of  allowing  the 
farmer  a  special  tax  benefit,  which  has 
grown  up  and  which  we  recognize  and 
which  is  useful  and  which  should  be 
continued,  in  recent  years  has  given  rise 
to  an  abuse  by  people  with  large  incomes 
from  nonfarm  areas,  people  such  as  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  brokers,  and  bankers — 
people  with  an  independent  income 
from  stock  operations,  going  in  and  con- 
verting their  annual  income  at  a  high  tax 
bracket  level  into  a  capital  gains  income 
in  a  subsequent  year. 
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Everyone  who  has  studied  this  prob- 
lem is  concerned  with  it.  Everyone  who 
has  studied  this  problem  would  like  to 
correct  this  abuse. 

About  all  the  difference  we  have  here 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  in 
the  Finance  Committee  and  in  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  in 
the  various  ways  to  correct  that  abuse. 

In  the  House,  I  testified  on  this  same 
piece  of  legislation.  I  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Some  of  the 
members  leaned  over  the  desk  and  said  to 
me.  "Senator,  we  have  farms  that  we  are 
operating  in  that  same  way."  One  mem- 
ber said,  "I  have  a  farm  but  I  am  not 
making  a  loss.  I  am  making  a  profit  on 
it." 

All  of  them  made,  in  my  opinion,  an 
honest  effort  to  correct  the  abuse  of  the 
tax  loss  fanners. 

However,  in  the  House  they  put  in  an 
EDA  provision,  which  would  allow  the 
ta.x- dodge  farmer  to  defer  the  loss  from 
year  to  year. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
tax  experts,  that  would  mean  that  over 
the  long  period  there  would  be  a  defer- 
ment of  nonfarm  income,  and  such  a  dis- 
persion of  it  that  the  bill  would  be  largely 
ineffective. 

In  addition,  it  means  that  we  would 
have  to  give  the  ordinary,  legitimate 
farmer  the  sophisticated  tax  system  that 
bookkeepers  have  in  industries.  We  would 
have  to  give  the  farmer  one  of  the  most 
complicated  tax  bookkeeping  systems  in 
the  whole  income  tax  system. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions  about  the  bill.  Is  it  true 
that 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  go  on  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee  

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Go  right  aliead.  If 
the  Senator  would  prefer,  I  will  ask  him 
a  question  or  two  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  concluding 
them  yet,  but  I  wovdd  like  to  say  a  few 
words,  that  the  committee  has  made  an 
improvement  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Finance  Committee  then,  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  in  the  House 
bill,  and  the  House's  opportunity  to  try 
to  correct  this  abuse,  adopted  another 
procedure.  That  is  a  much  more  sim- 
plified procedure,  which  has  been  re- 
vived and  refined  in  the  suggestion  I 
made  in  the  amendment  to  the  House 
that  a  "farmer"  be  defined  by  the  amoimt 
of  money  that  he  earns  and  that  abuse 
of  income  be  taken  care  of  by  an  actual 
deduction. 

A  good  deal  of  the  language  that  is 
in  S.  500  has  been  incorporated  as  a  part 
of  the  draftsmanship  in  the  committee 
amendment  to  UH.  13270. 

So  the  approach  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  made  is  simpler  for  the 
legitimate  fanner,  than  the  approach 
taken  in  the  House  bill,  but  does  need 
correction. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  when 
the  amount  of  nonfarm  income  is  $15,000 
or  over,  the  abuse  is  largely  uncorrected. 


The  House  bill  and  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  committee  are  both  sub- 
ject to  the  criticism  that  they  leave  the 
abuse  largely  uncorrected.  A  person  who 
has  a  large  nonfarm  income  of  over  $50,- 

000  and  an  artificial  farm  loss  of  over 
$25,000  will  still  be  able  to  deduct  50  per- 
cent of  his  artificial  farm  loss  above 
$25,000. 

So  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia 
that  we  are  talking  about  dollars  today, 
about  where  we  begin  to  define  a  "farm- 
er.'  Is  it  a  man  who  is  on  a  farm  and 
earns  a  nonfarm  income  in  some  other 
activity,  at  $50.00  or  over,  or  is  it  a  man 
on  a  farm  who  may  be  living  off  the 
fringes  of  the  suburbs,  and  do  we  per- 
mit him  to  earn  $15,000.  on  which  he 
can  take  farm  losse.s? 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
looked  into  this  problem  and  were  aware 
and  cognizant  of  the  abuses  and  who, 

1  think,  made  every  effort  to  meet  the 
issue,  except  that  they  made  the  dollar 
exclusion  figures  far  too  high.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  bring  it 
down  to  more  realistic  figures. 

To  show  Senators  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about,  according  to  information 
received  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  by  the  joint  committee,  about  3 
million  individuals  file  farm  returns  each 
year.  About  one-third  of  those  people  re- 
port losses  from  their  farming  opera- 
tions. My  amendment  would  apply  to 
14,000  people  who  have  large  nonfarm 
income  and  take  large  artificial  farm 
losses  as  an  offset  against  that  nonfarm 
income. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  would  apply  to  only  3,000 
persons. 

My  amendment  would  substantially 
increase  the  revenues  collected.  The  rev- 
enues raised  as  a  result  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  would  be 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  first.  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read  the  Senator's  amendment  in 
great  detail,  but  I  have  heard  it  hur- 
riedly. What  does  it  provide?  Does  it 
provide  that  if  one  has  a  $30,000  income 
a  year  or  more  from  nonfarm  income,  he 
cannot  deduct  any  farm  losses? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  not  quite 
right.  Economic  agricultural  losses  have 
been  written  into  the  amendment,  and 
adopted  by  the  committee,  so  that  if  one 
had  an  economic  loss  of  $100,000  and  had 
a  nonfarm  income  of  $100,000,  he  could 
deduct  it.  But  outside  of  the  economic 
losses  I  have  set  out  in  my  amendment, 
if  one  has  a  nonfarm  income  of  $15,000 
and  a  farm  loss  of  $15,000,  he  can  deduct 
it.  It  phases  out  dollar  for  dollar  up  to 
$30,000  nonfarm  income.  After  that  $30,- 
000,  if  one  has  a  nonfarm  income  of 
$30,000  or  over,  as  the  Senator  has 
stated,  and  an  artificial  farm  loss 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  by  "artificial  farm  loss"? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  placed  in  my 
amendment  the  following  definition: 

The  term  "special  deductions"  means  the 
deductions    allowable    under    this    chapter 


which  are  paid  or  Incurred  In  the  business 
of  farming  and  which  are  attributable  to — 

(A)  taxes, 

(B)  interest, 

(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  losses  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm  or  other  casualty, 

(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  attribu- 
table to  drought,  and 

(E)  recognized  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  Involuntary  conversion.:!  of 
farm  property 

If  one  has  any  of  those  losses,  he  can 
take  them  against  nonfarm  income  in 
full;  but  if  he  seeks  to  take  advantage  of 
the  special  accounting — for  example, 
holding  breeding  stock  over  13  months, 
and  then  converting  it  to  a  capital  gain — 
then  he  cannot  take  that  as  a  farm  loss. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Where  I  come  from 
they  raise  a  good  many  peaches.  In  my 
area  of  the  State  they  frequently  have 
frost.  In  fact,  a  good  crop  is  had  only 
about  two  times  out  of  every  5  years. 
If  a  farmer  loses  his  crop  because  of 
weather  hazards  under  those  conditions, 
does  it  mean  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  not  permit  him  to  take  that 
loss? 

Mr.  METCALF.  My  amendment  would 
permit  him  to  take  100  percent  of  that 
loss. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  not  the  way 
I  read  it.  The  Senator  permits  such 
persons  to  deduct  taxes,  interest,  aban- 
donment or  theft  of  farm  property,  loss- 
es of  farm  property  arising  from  fire, 
storm,  or  other  casualty. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Would  not  frost  be 
another  casualty? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  feel  it  would.  We 
suffer  from  frost  in  some  of  the  apple 
industry  areas  in  my  State.  That  is  a 
farm  loss  that  can  be  taken  against  farm 
income  in  the  carryover  provision,  back- 
ward and  forward,  even  if  one  does  not 
have  farm  income — 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  he  eventually 
has  to  recoup  that  by  profits  on  his  farm, 
as  I  read  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Any  losses,  imder  my 
amendment,  and  I  am  reading  from  page 
7  of  the  amendment  No.  315,  subsection 
(3).  The  same  provision  is  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee.  Any 
losses  could  be  taken  against  nonfarm 
income,  no  matter  what  the  amoimt. 
The  $15,000  or  $30,000  is  not  attributable 
to  those  special  deductions.  The  com- 
mittee report  that  enumerates  those  loss- 
es states  the  same  thing  that  I  stateti 
in  my  testimony  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  if  there  is  a 
collapse  in  the  market  price? 

Mr.  METCALF.  My  amendment  states 
"losses  from  sales,  exchanges,  and  in- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property." 
That  is  an  actual  farm  loss,  and,  tmder 
this  amendment,  one  could  take  up  to 
100  percent  off  the  nonfarm  income. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  there  would  not 
be  a  sale  if  there  were  a  complete  col- 
lapse of  the  market  price.  It  might  not 
be  worth  going  to  market.  I  have  seen 
that  on  feed  crops  in  my  State  of  Geor- 
gia. The  price  would  be  so  cheap  that 
one  would  not  even  undertake  to  sell 
them,  because  he  could  not  recover  his 
cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  METCALP.  It  seems  to  me  that. 
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imder  the  present  law,  if  one  has  a  rec- 
ognized loss  and  he  can  take  it,  then 
imder  this  provision  he  has  a  recognized 
loss.  If  the  Senator  is  saying  the  loss 
he  has  enumerated  Is  not  recognized 
today,  I  am  not  changing  the  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  the  biU  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  some  are  al- 
lowed that  are  not  allowed  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  No;  it  is  exactly  the 
same  under  the  committee  bill  as  under 
my  amendment,  rhe  only  exception  we 
do  not  allow  under  the  committee  bill 
is  the  exceptional 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  the  committee 
bill  one  can  deduct  50  percent  of  his  loss 
provided  he  does  not  have  income  from 
nonfarm  sources  of  $50,000  or  greater 
and  the  excess  loss  is  $25,000.  But  as  I 
read  the  Senator's  amendment.  It  is 
pretty  firm  and  one  is  limited  to  his  de- 
ductions by  sales.  That  means  he  buys 
something  and  sells  them.  If  one  did 
not  sell  his  farm  crop,  I  do  not  know  that 
would  apply  to  sales  and  exchanges  if 
the  price  were  so  low  that  he  did  not 
even  sell  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  suggest  that  my 
frien(|  the  Senator  from  Georgia  turn  to 
page  193  of  the  bill — that  Is.  the  com- 
mittee bill — and  check  as  I  read  my 
amendment: 

Special  DEDtrcriONS. — The  term  "special 
deductions"  means  the  deductions  allowable 
under  this  chapter  which  are  paid  or  in- 
curred in  the  business  of  farming  and 
which  are  attributable  to — 

(A)  taxes, 

(B)  interest, 

(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  loeses  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty. 

(D)  losses  and  expenses  directly  attribut- 
able to  drought,  and 

(E)  recognized  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  involuntary  conversions  of 
farm  property. 

I  ask  the  Senator:  It  is  identical,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  Identical,  with 
this  exception:  The  Senate  committee 
bill  permits  you  to  ta«£e  $25,000  of  farm 
losses  and  half  the  excess,  and  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  permits  you  to  deduct 
nothing. 

Mr.  METCALP.  My  amendment  per- 
mits you  to  deduct  every  dollar  of  farm 
losses  under  that  "special  deduction" 
provision  from  nonfarm  income.  Every 
dollar.  If  you  have  $100,000  of  nonfarm 
income,  and  you  have  $100,000  of  eco- 
nomic losses,  under  that  provision,  you 
can  deduct  every  single  dollar,  under 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Put  It  can  be  de- 
ducted only  if  it  relates  to  taxes,  interest, 
losses  arising  from  fire,  storm,  or  other 
casualty,  or  from  abandonment  or  theft 
losses,  expenses  directly  attributable  to 
drought,  and  recognized  losses  from 
sales,  exchanges,  and  Involuntary  con- 
versions. As  I  say 

Mr.  METCALP.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  the  dollar  figure 
is  vastly  different. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  dollar  figure  is 
vastly  different.  I  say  that  a  man  who 
has  an  income  outside,  from  a  nonfarm 
activity,  of  $50,000  or  more,  is  not  a 


farmer  in  the  sense  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  spe- 
cial accounting  privileges  that  we  give 
farmers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  have  many 
farmers  in  Congress,  and  our  salary  is 
fixed  by  law  at  $42,500. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  farmers  In  Con- 
gress have  been  taken  care  of.  Our  salary 
is  $42,500  and  the  conmiittee  bill  pro- 
vides you  can  take  a  farm  loss  of  up  to 
$50,000.  So  the  House  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  have  taken  care  of  the  gentle- 
man farmers  who  also  have  a  congres- 
sional income. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Some  of  us  were 
farmers  before  we  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  METCALP.  And  were  profitable 
farmers. 

Mr.  TALMAIXJE.  Some  years  I  was; 
and  seme  years  I  was  not.  I  never  was  a 
very  profitable  farmer,  and  I  do  not  know 
many  who  are. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  is  whom  I  am  try- 
ing to  protect:  The  man  who  is  not  a 
profitable  farmer  some  years,  who  has 
to  compete  with  this  gentleman  farmer 
who  comes  in  from  the  outside. 

Let  me  read  the  Senator  a  letter  from 
a  woman  on  an  Arabian  horse  farm,  who 
says  that  she  believes  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  she  would  like  to  work 
within  the  system  on  the  farm.  This  is  a 
letter  from  a  woman  in  California,  writ- 
ten to  the  executive  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Arabian  Horse  Association. 
She  says : 

I  am  well  aware  that  owning  and  raising 
Arabian  horses  can  be  very  expensive,  and 
that  a  nonfarm  income  is  moat  helpful  in 
paying  the  bills  between  sales  of  livestock. 
However,  having  lived  in  a  ranch  community 
in  Wyoming  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
having  numerous  friends  who  are  trying  to 
make  a  living  by  farming  or  ranching,  I  must 
seriously  protest  your  stand — 

The  stand  was  in  opposition — 
on  S.  600  and  H.R.  4257.  That  our  extreme- 
ly unfair  tax  system  has  allowed  so  many 
farms  and  ranches  to  be  run  at  a  loss  by 
"absent«e  big  business"  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  make  a  living  by 
ranching  is  to  me  a  crime,  and  I  am  most 
gratified  that  the  good  Montana  Senator  Is 
seeking  to  remedy  this  situation. 

As  a  staunch  conservative,  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  free  enterprise  system  which 
has  made  our  country  so  great,  and  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  a  return  to  a  "free  market" 
in  the  ranching/farming  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned 
than  a  continuation  of  subsidizing  uneco- 
nomical livestock  producers  at  the  expense  of 
those  trying  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  this 
industry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  that,  and  I  applaud  the  Senator's 
objective  of  trying  to  take  some  of  the 
tax  advantages  out  of  fanning.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  tried  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  so  did  the  Finance 
Committee.  In  fact,  we  have  12  or  14 
pages  of  provisions  in  that  committee 
amendment,  trying  to  tighten  up  in  this 
area. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
amendment's  provisions  that  you  cannot 
take  true  losses  on  farm  operations  if 
you  have  Income  in  excess  of  $30,000  is 
going  too  far.  In  my  State,  we  have  quite 
a  number  of  pecan  farmers  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  farmers,  and  growers  of 


other  things  of  that  nature,  who  fre- 
quently, because  of  the  elements,  insects, 
disease,  failure  of  market  price,  and  any 
of  the  other  hstzards  of  nature  and  the 
market,  have  huge  losses;  and  If  they 
cannot  take  those  loses,  I  am  afraid  we 
are  going  to  do  irreparable  harm  to  hon- 
orable, hard-working.  God-fearing  farm- 
ers who  are  not  using  any  tax  ginunick. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  do  harm  to  any  of  those  farmers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  know  that  is  not 
the  Senator's  objective,  but  I  am  afraid 
that,  in  drawing  this  amendment,  he 
went  too  far. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  amendment  is  not 
my  amendment,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
The  amendment  was  hardened  and  re- 
fined and  dravm  by  experts. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  know  the  Senator 
has  been  working  on  It  for  years,  with 
the  help  of  many  able  people. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  amendment  I  have 
here,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  people  who 
concern  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  provisions  in  the 
committee  bill,  and  I  congratulate  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  for  their  ex- 
cellent work  in  drafting  those  provisions. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  simply  want  to  find 
out,  for  my  own  information  on  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana,  If  this  is  correct: 
If  a  person  has  nonfarm  Income  In  excess 
of  $30,000,  he  would  not  be  able  to  offset 
against  that  income  tmy  farm  losses? 

Mr.  METCALP.  Artificial  farm  losses 
arise  as  a  result  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  special  farm  accoimting  rules.  He 
would  be  able  to  offset  the  true  economic 
farm  losses  I  have  been  discussing  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  If  the  farm 
losses  resulted  from  the  special  deduc- 
tions listed  In  my  amendment  such  as 
casualties  and  so  forth,  which  I  have 
enumerated,  he  could  offset  the  full  eco- 
nomic farm  loss  against  his  nonfarm 
income. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  limited 
those  deductible  losses  to  four  or  five 
Items. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  pointed  out,  would  not 
Include,  in  my  judgment,  some  kinds  of 
loss  which  might  be  Incurred  year  after 
year.  As  I  imderstand,  the  most  that 
could  be  offset,  would  be  $15,000  in  farm 
losses,    and    that    would    be    reduced 

$1,000 

Mr.  METCALF.  Dollar  for  dollar  in  the 
category  of  paper  losses. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Dollar  for  dollar,  as  non- 
farm  Income  Increases,  up  to  $30,000. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  then  there  would 
be  no  loss  deduction  after  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  instance,  an  indi- 
vidual having  $29,000  in  other  income 
would  be  able  to  offset  f ann  losses  of  only 
$1,000? 

Mr.  METCALP.  In  capital  gains,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Arizotui,  Senator  Fahnut,  Is  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  will  yield  to  him  soon. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  No,  that  is  aU  right. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Has  any  information 
been  furnished  to  the  committee  as  to  the 
niimber  of  persons  who  might  fall  into 
the  category  the  Senator  describes  as 
nonfarmers? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  and  under  the  definition  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  that  only  includes  individuals 
with  adjusted  gross  nonfarm  income  of 
over  $50,000:  only  3,000  out  of  about 
1  million  individual  farm  loss  returns 
would  be  affected.  My  amendment  would 
affect  14,000  of  those  same  returns  or 
about  2  percent  of  the  total,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  14,000  individual  income  tax 
returns  affected  by  my  amendment  would 
reflect  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  income 
in  excess  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  COOPER.  How  much  income 
would  accrue  to  the  Treasury  if  the 
Senator  s  amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  METCALF.  According  to  the  joint 
committee,  my  amendment  would  bring 
in  $205  million.  The  Senate  bill  would 
bring  in  $15  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Thei-e  are  people,  of 
com-se,  who  purposely  use  the  existing 
providons  to  offset  large  farm  losses.  But 
I  must  say  I  have  read  the  testimony, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  according  to  the 
record  of  the  committee,  most  livestock 
breeders  and  horse  breeders  are  engaged 
In  farming  as  a  legitimate  business  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  profit. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  as  I  understand,  that  if  a  farmer 
makes  a  profit  in  2  out  of  5  years,  the 
presimiption  Is  that  he  Is  engaged  in 
business  for  profit. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  under  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  There  is  a  different 
provision  In  the  Senate  committee  bill. 
The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  too  harsh,  and  should 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  METCALF.  There  Is  the  so-callei 
hobby  loss  provision  in  the  law  which 
is  largely  very  unjust.  Many  people  say, 
"Why  don't  you  take  care  of  that  pro- 
vision?" 
Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  METCALF.  The  real  difficulty  that 
most  of  these  people  have  is  ampMed 
by  this  influx  of  the  tax  loss  farmer  into 
the  community. 

These  people  can  compete  without  try- 
ing to  earn  money  on  their  farms.  The 
legitimate  farmer  cannot  compete  with 
the  man  who  is  farming  for  the  purpose 
of  transfeiTing  outside  income  from  the 
70-ptrcent  tax  bracket  to  the  capital 
gains  bracket  of  25  percent. 

Legitimate  farmers  have  to  compete 
for  money  to  finance  their  operations 
with  people  who  are  operating  at  this 
level.  And  the  legitimate  farmer  is  very 
adversely  affected  by  this  sort  of  oper- 
ation. 

This  is  the  man  that  I  am  trying  to 
protect. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  is  It  not 
the  objective  of  the  Senator— and  I  cer- 
tainly would  praise  his  objective  if  it  Is — 
to  protect  the  American  fanner  and  see 
that  we  would  give  protection  to  the 


fanner?  Is  that  not  the  Senator's  objec- 
tive, to  make  our  farmers  competitive? 
Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  right,  to  make 
them  competitive  with  each  other  on  the 
productive  capacity  of  their  farms. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  More  importantly,  they 
must  be  competitive  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Has  the  Senator 
checked  to  see  how  much  of  our  agri- 
cultural production  is  going  outside  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  going  outside  of  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  my  own  State,  since 
we  are  near  the  Pacific  coast  fortunately, 
is  one  of  the  chief  exporters  of  wheat  as 
a  result  of  our  negotiations  with  Japan 
under  Public  Law  480  and  under  our 
agricultural  e-xports.  It  is  one  of  the 
prime  things  in  our  balance  of  trade 
already. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
However,  that  is  rapidly  changing.  We 
are  gradually  exporting  our  jobs  in 
farming,  manufacturing,  and  most  all 
industries. 
We  are  becoming  noncompetitive. 
If  the  Senator  will  check  the  records, 
he  will  see  that  many  farmers  in  the 
Southwest  are  moving  into  Mexico.  Many 
others  are  operating  farms  in  South 
American  countries  and  other  countries 
with  the  idea  that,  through  the  use  of 
the  cargo  planes,  they  can  bring  their 
produce  back  to  the  United  States 
cheaply. 

Some  are  even  thinking  of  farming  in 
Spain.  With  the  practically  boxcar  cargo 
planes  we  now  have,  they  can  bring  their 
produce  back  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  transportation  would  not  be  any 
more  expensive  than  it  would  be  from 
California  to  the  market  in  the  East. 

I  think  we  must  lower  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  farming  industry.  We  are 
not  going  to  do  that  with  the  small 
farms.  We  will  do  it  with  operations  that 
can  take  advantage  of  modem  technol- 
ogy. If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  will  find 
ourselves  without  an  agricultural  busi- 
ness in  the  future. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  going  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  me.  I  wish  to  cause  ou.  tax  laws  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  our  legitimate 
fanners  to  operate — whether  small  or 
large — and  not  have  them  compete  with 
a  man  who  is  farming  only  to  acquire  an 
income  tax  loss. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  it  not  our  objective 
to  produce  food  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  supply  jobs  for  our  people 
and  revenue  for  our  farmers? 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  income  for  our 
farmers. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  And  your  legislation 
would  defeat  that.  That  is  exactly  what 
you  are  doing  in  your  proposed  measure, 
defeating  that  objective. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  present  law  is 
doing  that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  present  law  is  not 
doing  it.  The  Senator  says  he  resents 
that  money  being  placed  into  the  agri- 
culture industry  by  people  who  are  not 
farming  but  are  using  a  special  privilege 
that  we  have  given  the  farmer  for  his 
accounting  system  so  they  might  change 
their  nonfarm  income  into  a  capital  gain. 
That  is  not  true,  because  if  the  Senator 


means  that  this  is  what  is  happening,  I 
point  out  that  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
farmers  to  move  from  the  cotton  crops — 
because  there  is  overproduction — into 
other  crops  where  there  is  production 
needs. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  doubt  if  this  measure 
would  affect  many  cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  certainly  would.  And 
this  is  what  we  are  up  against  if  we 
cannot  help  them  to  go  into  other  type 
crops. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Why  should  we  sub- 
sidize a  broker  to  go  into  the  farmer 
business  and  compete  against  a  legiti- 
mate farmer? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  are  not  subsidizing 
a  broker  to  go  into  the  farming  busines.s. 
These  are  legitimate  farmers. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  why 
should  we  subsidize  a  $100,000  a  year 
lawTer  to  go  into  the  livestock  business 
and  compete  with  legitimate  livestock 
operators?  Why  should  we  subsidize  a 
man  with  $1  million  in  stocks  and  bonds 
to  go  Into  the  orchard  business  and  com- 
pete against  legitimate  orchard  oper- 
ators? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  should  not  subsidize 
but  we  should  assist  our  farmers  to  be 
competitive  with  the  other  coimtries  of 
the  world  and  we  must  build  those  in- 
dustries. We  are  not  going  to  do  it  other- 
wise. We  should  make  opptJrtunities 
available  for  our  people. 

What  is  happemng  now  is  that  our 
agricultural  farmers  are  going  into  other 
countries  and  developing  agricultural  in- 
dustries. That  will  not  produce  benefits 
for  our  workers. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
tliink  we  will  stop  that  by  permitting  this 
inequity  and  injustice  to  remain  in  the 
tax  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  if  more 
and  more  money  is  invested  in  the  agri- 
cultural Indus';- y,  it  is  to  our  advantage? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Of  course  it  is,  if  it  is 
invested  for  legitimate  reasons  by  farm- 
ers or  for  farm  activity.  However,  if  the 
Senator  means  an  investment  by  people 
outside  of  the  farm  so  that  we  would  give 
them  an  imfair  competitive  advantage 
in  their  operations  and  competition  with 
legitimate  farmers,  then  it  is  not  to  our 
advantage. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  if  that  small  farmer 
cannot  compete,  we  should  do  something 
about  it.  We  better  help  them  to  compete 
in  the  market  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
doit. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  that  it  is.  It  is  the 
only  way  we  can  have  an  agricultural 
market  in  i^his  nation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  disagree  more  with  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment  to  close 
the  hobby  farmer  loophole.  The  Senator 
is  the  Senate's  acknowledged  expert  on 
this  subject  and  I  am  glad  he  has  per- 
sisted with  his  amendment. 
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The  Metcalf  amendment  must  be 
adopted  or  the  Senate  caimot  make  any 
serious  claims  about  having  eliminated 
this  tax  dodge. 

The  Finance  Committee's  bill  makes 
only  a  token  effort  to  stop  this  abuse  of 
our  tax  code.  The  best  indication  of  this 
tokenism  are  the  meager  revenue  gains. 
The  farm  loss  provisions  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  bring  in  only  $15  million. 
Given  the  magnitude  of  the  hobby  farm- 
er loophole,  this  paltry  siun  makes  re- 
form into  a  joke. 

But  under  the  Metcalf  formula  the 
fat-cat  hobby  farmers  would  stop  laugh- 
ing; 14,000  of  them  would  be  affected 
by  this  amendment  and  the  Treasury 
would  be  $205  million  richer. 

The  legitimate  farmer — the  Individual 
Congress  sought  to  help  by  permitting 
him  to  use  simplified  accounting  rules — 
would  not  be  hurt  by  this  amendment. 
In  fact,  he  will  be  helped.  Not  only  will 
farmers  still  be  allowed  to  operate  under 
a  cash  accoimting  system,  but  legitimate 
farmers  will  not  have  to  compete  against 
the  tax  dodging  hobby  fanner.  In  their 
single-minded  efforts  to  create  an  arti- 
ficial tax  loss,  hobby  farmers  are  no- 
torious In  driving  up  land  prices  and 
driving  down  commodity  prices.  While 
the  hobby  farmer  gets  rich  by  deduct- 
ing his  artificial  tax  loss  from  his  non- 
farm  Income,  the  legitimate  farmer  suf- 
fers. 

The  present  loophole  is  so  attractive 
that  farm  "Investments"  are  solicited  ir 
advertisements  as  a  means  of  achievini 
a  tax  loss  to  shelter  nonfarm  Income 
Some  of  these  advertisements  are  blatant 
appeals  to  hobby  farming,  saying  In  so 
many  words,  "let  us  buy  some  cattle 
for  you  and  we  will  guarantee  you  a 
tax  loss."  I  find  these  advertisements 
disgusting. 

The  Metcalf  amendment  would  elim- 
inate the  attractiveness  of  hobby  farm- 
ing by  limiting  to  $15,000  or  the  amount 
of  "special  deductions"  listed  in  the 
amendment,  whichever  Is  higher,  the 
amount  by  which  a  farm  loss  may  be  used 
to  offset  nonfarm  income.  Special  de- 
ductions are  those  that  would  be  al- 
lowed to  someone  whether  or  not  he  was 
in  farming  or  because  it  Is  the  type  of 
deduction  clearly  beyond  the  taxpayer's 
control.  Examples  would  be  such  things 
as  droughts,  fire,  storm,  or  other  cas- 
ualties. 

Either  the  desire  for  tax  equity  or  the 
need  for  tax  revenue  each  by  itself  is 
reason  enough  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. Together  the  appeal  is  Irresistible. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  voice 
my  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  think  It  is  in 
the  Interest  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
and  I  think  it  would  provide  additional 
revenue,  which  Is  a  concern  now  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  to  whether  we  are 
making  too  many  charges  against  our 
revenue.  This  would  increase  the  revenue 
collected,  by  cutting  out  what  is  a  great 
loophole  now — the  hobby  farmer,  who 
goes  into  farming  simply  to  get  the  loss 
and  to  write  it  off  against  his  Income 
from  another  source. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  ALLOTT  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 


Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  like  the  floor  In 
my  own  right. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  will  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mine  is  an  extraneous 
matter.  I  will  wait  imtil  the  Senator  has 
concluded. 

Mr.  METCALF.  A  few  minutes  ago,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  asked  me  wheth- 
er I  would  answer  some  questions  that 
he  has,  but  I  will  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time,  and  then  I  will  seek  to  obtain  it 
again. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  much  concern  has  been 
demonstrated  by  many  of  us  In  the  last 
few  days  with  respect  to  the  actions  of 
the  Senate  upon  this  tax  bill.  Late  yester- 
day afternoon,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  read 
a  list  of  the  deficiencies  that  this  bill  has 
created  so  far  by  the  amendments  that 
have  been  added  on  the  Senate  floor.  I 
join  with  those  who  believe  that  this  bill, 

as  it  has  developed  so  far,  is  very 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Will  the  Sena- 
tor suspend? 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  took  so 
long  to  obtain  order  that  I  do  not  re- 
member my  last  sentence,  so  I  will  begin 
again. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  this  bill  Is  highly 
irresponsible — at  least,  I  do.  Two  edi- 
torials have  been  published  in  the  last  2 
days  which  I  think  deserve  the  atten- 
tion— and  I  mean  the  serious  attention — 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Unfortunately,  It  is 
impossible  to  correct  the  foolish  actions 
that  the  Senate  has  taken  thus  far  on 
this  bill. 

The  Washington  Post,  which  Is  not 
exactly  known  as  a  citadel  of  conserva- 
tism, has  In  its  paper  this  morning, 
Saturday,  December  6,  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Shortchanging  the  Nation."  There 
they  set  forth,  with  a  feeling  which  I 
think  Is  very  responsible,  exactly  what  we 
are  domg  to  feed  and  fuel  the  Infla- 
tionary fires  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  one  <A  those  who  believe  that,  of 
all  taxes,  the  tax  of  inflation  is  the  most 
serious  and  the  most  cruel  tax,  because  it 
hits  those  people  who  can  protect  them- 
selves least — those  on  pensions,  those  on 
fixed  Incomes,  those  who  are  retired, 
those  on  social  security,  and,  of  course, 
inevitably,  those  in  the  very  low-Income 
tax  brackets.  People  with  great  wealth 
can  vote  for  all  these  fine  things,  because 
they  can  protect  themselves  with  their 
nimierous  economic  advisers  and  they 
can  hedge  against  inflation,  when  the 
poor  man  on  the  street,  the  retiree,  and 
the  widows  and  the  widowers  who  are 
imable  to  work  any  longer  cannot  pro- 
tect themselves. 

The  other  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  Thursday,  De- 
cember 4,  entitled  "Torpedoed  Tax  Re- 
form." This  is  a  discussion  of  the  exemp- 
tion amendment,  the  so-called  Gore 
amendment,  and  is  along  the  same  lines. 
We  have  now  built  into  this  tax  bill, 
this  "reform" — and  I  put  that  word  In 


quotation  marks — ^bill  almost  $12  billion 
of  deflcits  as  of  this  morning,  before  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  the 
Senate  reassume  its  status  as  a  respon- 
sible body,  which  it  has  had  for  many 
years,  and  which  I  am  not  sure  it  de- 
serves as  of  this  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  both 
these  editorials  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  6,  1969) 
Shortchanging  the  Nation 
There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  votes 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Oore  and  Hartke  amend- 
ments to  the  tax-reform  bill.  Many  regard 
these  decisions  as  highly  Irresponsible  ges- 
tures toward  inflation  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  stlU  struggling,  with  Indifferent 
results,  to  keep  prices  from  going  through 
the  celling.  Others  see  them  as  normal  polit- 
ical responses  to  a  so-called  "motherhood" 
issue  which  should  not  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously. It  remains  to  be  seen  which  view  is 
the  more  accurate. 

On  its  face,  however,  the  Senate  vote  to 
increase  the  personal  exemption  of  each  tax- 
payer from  the  present  WOO  to  $700  in  1970 
and  »800  In  1971  is  an  inflationary  acUon  of 
no  mean  proportions.  The  estimated  revenue 
cuts  in  the  Finance  Committee  bill  were  seri- 
ous enough.  But  Treasiuy  figures  indicate 
that  taxpayers  would  owe  $2.3  billion  less 
under  the  Gore  amendment  in  1970  and  $3.7 
bilUon  less  in  1971— a  total  of  $6  billion  In 
two  years.  To  this  must  be  added  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $600  million  In  1970  and  $700 
million  in  1971  from  Senator  Hartke  s  pro- 
posal to  leave  the  7  per  cent  tax  credit  in 
effect  for  the  first  $20,000  of  any  buslness's 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  House  and  Finance  Committee  bills 
would  completely  repeal  this  tax  credit. 

Both  these  blows  to  the  concept  of  fiscal 
policy  as  a  vital  weapon  in  the  fight  against 
Inflation  came  at  a  very  embarrassing  mo- 
ment. While  the  Senate  was  voting  to 
slash  revenue,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  decided  to  Increase  social  security 
benefits  by  16  per  cent.  In  the  background 
are  pressing  plans  for  revenue  sharing,  for 
large  outlays  to  fight  crime  and  hunger,  for 
preservation  of  the  environment  and  for 
other  urgent  undertakings. 

Meanwhile  the  pressvures  of  inflation  con- 
tinue to  mount,  despite  some  turndown  in 
industrial  production  and  an  increase  in  un- 
employment. The  report  of  an  11  per  cent 
increase  in  projected  plant  and  equipment 
investment  in  the  first  half  of  1970  com- 
pared to  this  year  tells  much  about  the 
continued  inflation-mindedness  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  Soaring  interest  rates,  in 
some  Instances  above  10  per  cent,  further 
dramatize  the  spreading  dislocations. 

It  is  no  time  for  the  Senate  to  be  adding 
fuel  to  these  inflationary  flames  in  the  form 
of  general  tax  cuts.  The  bonanza  offered  by 
Senator  Gore  could  turn  out  to  be  a  cruel 
hoax  if  it  further  accelerates  demand  and 
higher  prices  or  If  it  forces  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  overplay  its  credit  restric- 
tions in  the  absence  of  any  flscal  restraints. 
These  Is  still  hope,  however,  that  the  Sen- 
ate, having  gone  on  record  for  a  popular  form 
of  tax  benefit,  will  wind  up  in  a  more  respon- 
sible posture.  The  House-Senate  conference 
committee  could  retain  the  promise  of  a  more 
generous  personal  exemption  and  perhaps 
avoid  the  risk  of  a  presidential  veto  by 
prescribing  a  longer  phase-in  period.  Or  it 
could  build  up  the  revenue  side  of  the  bill  by 
adoptmg  the  version  of  the  varying  reforms 
which  promises  to  produce  the  largest  re- 
turns. There  is  still  time  to  put  together  a 
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sovmd  tax-reform  bill  that  will  not  short- 
change the  country  on  revenue  at  a  critical 
moment.  But  the  Senate  has  made  that  job 
more  difficult  and  thrown  a  much  greater 
burden  on  the  leaders  who  must  write  the 
final  bill. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Dec.  4, 

1969] 

Torpedoed  Tax  Reform 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  voted  to 
increase  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption 
from  $600  to  tSOO  may  be  political  heroes  to 
the  folks  back  home — but  they  don't  rate 
any  medals  in  the  battle  against  inflation. 

The  amendment  approved  yesterday  by  a 
margin  of  58  to  37  would  cost  the  Federal 
Treasury  more  in  lost  revenues  In  the  next 
two  years  than  either  the  House-passed  bill 
or  the  measure  approved  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  much  generosity, 
the  senators  then  voted  48  to  41  to  modify 
rather  than  repeal  the  Inflationary  7  per 
cent  tax  credit  on  capital  Investment.  This 
could  cost  the  Treasury  $720  million  a  year. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  munificence 
would  be  lower  tax  collections  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
trying  to  drain  money  out  of  the  economy. 

Sen.  Albert  Oore,  D-Tenn.,  chief  sponsor 
of  the  $800  i>ersonal  exemption  bill,  noted 
that  raising  the  tax  exemption  for  each  de- 
pendent by  $100  next  year  and  another  $100 
in  1971  will  have  broad  popular  support  be- 
cause it  can  be  understood  "by  every  mother 
in  America." 

Translated,  this  means  that  the  tax  cut 
should  be  as  simple  and  obvious  as  possible 
for  the  greatest  political  Impact  during  an 
election  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  Gore  amendment  ulti- 
mately would  cost  several  billion  dollars 
more  than  the  revenue-producing  measures 
In  the  tax-reform  package  would  provide. 

This  is  typical  of  the  inconsistency  in  the 
Senate's  actions  so  far. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  displayed  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility by  voting  to  extend  the  surtax 
(at  a  reduced  rate)  until  next  July  and  by 
agreeing  to  cut  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
for  the  first  time  in  43  years. 

Then  it  approved  an  expensive  and  irre- 
sponsible tax-relief  proposal  which,  one  sen- 
ator put  It,  "a  lot  of  political  sex  appeal." 

Fortunately,  the  damage  in  the  Senate 
amendment  can  be  imdone  when  the  bill 
g^s  to  a  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee to  be  reconciled  with  the  House  version 
of  tax  reform. 

We  hope  the  conference  would  do  some- 
thing to  curb  inflation — not  encourage  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  dlstlngiiished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  realizes  that  the  vote  on 
many  of  the  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted  was  a  vote  of  great  con- 
fidence in  our  conference  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator Is  sajrlng,  and  perhaps  he  is  cor- 
rect. 

Two  things  are  certain — at  least,  of 
which  I  am  certain.  We  should  not  write 
a  tax  bill  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  have  been 
saying  this  for  months.  Forcing  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  come  out  with  this 
bill  on  October  31  was  nothing  but  an 
assurance  that  we  would  write  this  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor.  What  I  have  said  has 
now  come  true,  and  we  are  doing  the 
worst  thing  we  can,  which  Is  to  try  to 
write  a  tax  bill  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  It  has  Inevitably  come  to  the 
conclusion  it  has. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  agree  that  if  the 
various  amendments,  which  add  to  the 
large  loss  of  revenue,  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  the  premise  that  Sen- 
ators can  vote  for  them  here  and  then 
go  home  and  tell  their  constituents  how 
much  they  wanted  to  help  them,  but 
then  later  expect  the  conferees  to  elimi- 
nate the  amendments  when  we  go  to 
conference,  it  is  nothing  but  sheer  politi- 
cal hypocrisy? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
exactly  that.  I  was  about  to  make  one 
concluding  remark  about  the  question 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  asked  me.  I  do  believe  it  is  sheer 
hypocrisy. 

There  are  many  things  that  many  of 
us  believe  in.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
one  of  those  who  have  Joined  in  support 
of  the  expenses  of  education  amendment 
which  was  adopted  yesterday  afternoon. 
Under  other  circumstances,  in  the  cli- 
mate in  which  we  have  operated  in  the 
past,  it  was  a  very  worthy  amendment. 
The  goals  it  seeks  to  attain  are  still 
worthy.  But  In  today's  atmosphere,  I 
think  it  is  hjrpocrisy;  because  I  have 
heard  all  over  the  Senate  floor,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  constant  and  re- 
peated expressions  such  as,  "Well,  I  only 
hope  to  God  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee can  write  this  bllL"  Well,  it  is  our 
job  to  work  our  will  on  the  bill  here,  and 
not  to  depend  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  rea- 
son I  make  that  point  is  that  after  we 
pass  this  bill  and  appoint  the  conferees, 
we  go  through  the  farce  of  instructing 
the  conferees  to  stand  solidly  behind  the 
Senate  amendments.  Yet,  a  number  of 
Senators  who  voted  for  some  of  these 
amendments  have  already  approached 
me,  as  one  of  the  potential  conferees,  to 
say,  "All  right,  John,  you  strike  that 
out  and  do  not  bring  it  back  from  con- 
ference because  it  should  not  be  in  the 
bill." 

I  think  that  is  not  fair.  I  think  the 
Senate  should  not  adopt  any  amend- 
ment that  it  does  not  want  the  conferees 
to  bring  back.  If  the  conferees  brought 
back  a  bill  such  as  is  being  approved 
here,  as  of  today  the  President  would 
have  no  choice  except  to  reject  it,  be- 
cause of  the  revenue  loss  involved. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

AMENDMENT    NO.    389 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  tax 
bill  which  devotes  hundreds  of  pages  to 
an  effort  to  achieve  tax  reform,  it  is 
distressing  that  some  taxpayers  will  get 
new  loopholes  created  for  them,  albeit  in 
the  name  of  tax  incentives.  The  commit- 
tee bill  creates  three  large  new  tax 
loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  three  loop- 
holes. I  have  the  honor  of  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  in  this 


amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  and  that 
it  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  these  new 
loopholes  are  contained  in  the  three  pro- 
visions permitting  rapid  depreciation or 

amortization — of  expenses  for  railroad 
rolling  stock  and  locomotives,  pollution 
control  facilities,  and  rehabilitation  of 
low-  and  middle-income  housing.  These 
provisions  will  cost  the  taxpayer  $720 
million  in  tax  expenditures — $830  million 
imder  the  House  bill — $720  million  that 
ought  to  be  going  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  tax  re- 
lief. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  type  of 
persons  and  corporations  that  will  bene- 
fit from  these  provisions: 

Those  railroads  that  are  presently  in  a 
profitable  position; 

The  factories  that  have  been  polluting 
our  air  and  water  for  the  past  100  years; 

Slumlords,  some  of  whom  have  kept 
low-income  people  in  conditions  of  hous- 
ing misery; 

Syndicates  created  to  Invest  in  the  tax 
losses  generated  by  these  new  deduc- 
tions— a  big,  new  loophole. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  of  these 
groups  should  have  a  claim  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  ahead  of  the 
average  taxpayer,  or  at  the  expense  of  an 
imbalanced  budget. 

Information  furnished  the  Finance 
Committee  Indicated  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  benefits  accorded  by  these  provi- 
sions c£in  be  illustrated  by  recasting  them 
in  other  forms.  The  House  bill  granted  a 
5-year  rapid  writeoff  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities.  Many  of  these  facilities 
have  a  useful  life  of  as  long  as  50  years. 
A  5-year  writeoff  for  such  a  facility  is 
the  same  as  granting  a  20-percent  in- 
vestment credit  to  the  corporation  for 
that  facility.  This  action  is  especially  un- 
justified when  we  are  in  the  same  bill  re- 
pealing the  7 -percent  investment  credit. 
Fortunately  the  Finance  Committee  sub- 
stantially revised  the  House  provision, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  creating  this  new  loophole. 
The  recent  Senate  action  In  approving 
a  $1  billion  pollution  control  program 
renders  this  tax  loophole  provision  super- 
fluous. 

Similarly  it  is  Instructive  to  recast  the 
rapid  writeoff  benefit  being  accorded 
slumlords  to  rehabilitate  low-income 
housing.  The  bill  rule  provides  70  per- 
cent taxpayers  with  the  equivalent  of  a 
19-percent  investment  credit  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  for  items  that  have 
a  20-year  useful  life. 

It  is  also  possible  to  view  this  new  real 
estate  tax  loophole  as  a  Federal  subsidy 
to  reduce  the  taxpayer's  costs  incurred 
to  finance  the  project.  In  the  case  of  a 
70-percent  bracket  taxpayer  who  makes 
expenditures  with  a  20-year  useful  life, 
the  bill  rule  has  the  effect  of  lowering 
his  interest  expense  from  8  to  3  percent. 
The  discriminatory  nature  of  the  rule  Is 
made  apparent  in  the  fact  that  a  20- 
percent  bracket  taxpayer  would  have  his 
8-percent  Interest  rate  reduced  to  only 
7  percent.  Now,  one  cannot  reasonably 
imagiae  HUD  coming  to  Congress  and 
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proposing  a  housing  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram under  which  it  would  loan  money 
to  the  wealthy  at  3  percent,  but  would 
charge  middle-income  taxpayers  7  per- 
cent. Congress  would  reject  such  a  pro- 
posal out  of  hand.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
the  system  which  Congress  is  endorsing 
in  this  new  real  estate  loophole. 

For  railroads,  the  new  "incentives" 
provide  an  Investment  credit  equal  to 
almost  5  percent.  Why  railroads  should 
get  a  continuing  investment  credit  when 
It  is  being  repealed  for  other  industries 
has  never  been  explained. 

A  further  difficulty  of  each  of  these 
provisions  is  that  wealthy  individuals 
are  provided  more  opportunities  to  en- 
gage In  tax  profiteering.  We  can  expect 
the  formation  of  syndicates  of  high- 
bracket  taxpayers  who  will  ostensibly 
be  investing  in  these  various  activities. 
Leasing  syndicates  were  formed  imder 
present  rules  to  "buy"  and  "lease"  air- 
planes to  our  major  airlines.  The  only 
economic  significance  of  these  transac- 
tions was  the  marketing  of  the  tax  ad- 
vantages of  the  investment  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  to  wealthy  tax- 
payers so  that  they  could  reduce  their 
taxes.  Now  the  same  kind  of  gimmickry 
will  be  engaged  in  with  railroad  boxcars 
and  locomotives,  housing,  and  pollution 
facilities. 

The  creation  of  these  new  loopholes  in 
a  bill  for  tax  reform  is  an  insult  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

If  these  moneys  are  to  be  spent  for 
railroads,  pollution  control,  and  housing, 
then  the  money  should  be  allocated 
through  the  regular  appropriations  proc- 
esses so  that  Informed  judgments  can 
be  made  by  those  with  expertise  in  these 
respective  areas  as  to  the  priorities  that 
should  be  established  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  fimds.  They  cannot  be  justi- 
fied in  terms  of  tax  policy  since  they  are 
contrary  to  proper  accoimtlng  rules.  Nor 
can  they  be  justified  as  a  national  ex- 
penditure policy  since  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  tax  expenditures  are 
consistent  with  our  national  priorities. 

These  new  loopholes  should  be  stricken 
from  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  call  up  this 
amendment  early  next  week. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  state 
again  what  three  items  he  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  in  mind  the  item 
affecting  railroads,  the  item  providing 
extremely  accelerated  amortization  for 
certain  pollution  control  facilities,  and 
the  item  giving  a  tax  benefit  to  certain 
housing  rehabilitation  costs,  or  to  syndi- 
cates to  invest  in  any  of  these  three. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator,  I  believe, 
knows  that  when  we  voted  on  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  in  committee,  while  I 
personally  voted  for  no  exceptions,  the 
majority  view  in  the  committee  was  that 
railroad  rolling  stock  should  be  excepted 
from  the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  because  of  the  shortage  of  rail- 
road rolling  stock.  In  view  of  that,  the 
administration  urged  that  rapid  amor- 
tization be  substituted  in  the  hope  the 


Senate  would  repeal  the  investment  tax 
credit  with  no  exceptions.  It  was  on  that 
basis  that  we  agreed  to  the  provision  for 
a  5-year  amortization  of  railroad  rolling 
stock. 

In  the  view  of  many  of  us  if  we  had 
not  done  that  we  were  faced  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  exempting  first  railroad  roll- 
ing stock,  and  then  having  other  indus- 
try exemptions,  so  that  we  would  see  the 
bill  dismembered  by  industry  exemptions. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  the  truck- 
ers, who  have  every  bit  of  influence  in 
this  coimtry  that  railroads  do — they  are 
greater  in  number  and  seem  to  be  more 
effective  when  it  comes  to  communicat- 
ing to  their  elected  representatives — 
could  have  gotten  an  exemption  also. 

My  prior  experience  has  been  that  once 
an  exemption  is  allowed  for  railroads,  the 
truckers  and  the  airlines  get  the  same 
thing. 

I  hope  the  Senator  realizes  that  if  we 
had  not  done  something  like  this  we 
would  have  been  faced  with  the  distinct 
possibility  the  bill  would  have  been  so 
dismembered  that  it  would  have  been 
totally  ineffective. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  realize  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  committee  were  im- 
der a  great  pressure  from  lobbyists  for 
the  railroads.  I  see  no  justification,  how- 
ever, for  giving  a  fecial  privilege  in  or- 
der to  avoid  giving  it  in  another  form. 
I  do  not  think  it  should  have  been  given 
In  either  form.  I  did  not  vote  for  this 
provision  in  committee,  and  neither  did 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Neither  of  us  was  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  other  items  which  these  special 
interest  sought. 

I  expect  to  discuss  this  matter  more 
fully  when  it  is  called  up,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  the  principal  railroad  beneficiaries 
of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  will  be  not 
those  railroads  losing  money  but  those 
that  are  making  a  profit. 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  here  In  the 
name  of  rolling  stock.  The  fact  is  that 
the  provision  includes  locomotives  as  well 
as  rolling  stock.  This  is  a  new  loophole 
In  the  tax  law.  I  know  there  are  excuses 
for  it,  but  there  is  no  justification. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  committee  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  small  business  exception  or  the 
minimum  $20,000,  and  neither  did  he. 
We  kept  the  investment  tax  credit  with- 
out exception.  However,  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  Senators  voted  on  this  ex- 
ception. Is  the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  that  happened.  I 
did  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Neither  did  I. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  vote  for  it  in 
committee  and  neither  did  the  chairman. 
Of  course,  the  Senate  can  work  its  will. 

But  here  is  a  new  loophole  in  the  tax 
law  ci-eated  by  this  bill  and  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  there.  We  hope  to 
strike  it  out.  We  do  not  think  it  is  justi- 
fied and  if  it  is  justified  for  the  railroads, 
I  do  not  see  why  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation could  not  claim  it  is  justified 
for  them,  too,  just  as  the  investment 
credit  would  have  been. 

With  regard  to  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities, this  provision  is  equivalent  to  a 
20 -percent  investment  tax  credit.  I  do 
not  expect  to  discuss  it  at  length  this 
morning  because  I   do  not  anticipate 


bringing  the  matter  up  until  the  amend- 
ment can  be  printed  and  studied  by 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  to  join  the  Senator 
as  a  cosp)onsor  of  this  important  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  stated  he  expects  to 
call  the  amendment  up  next  week. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  so  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing, if  at  the  conclusion  o*'  the 
proceedings  today  no  other  amendments 
are  to  be  offered.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  agree  we  would  call  the  amend- 
ment up  today  so  we  can  go  to  third 
reading  smd  pass  the  bill.  In  other  words, 
we  are  not  going  to  hold  up  the  bill  for 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  finish  the  bill  today,  but  I  do 
wish  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  concur  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
here  when  the  Senator  began  his  re- 
marks. Do  I  understand  his  amendment 
is  directed  to  removing  the  exemptions 
that  were  made  to  the  eliminaticm  of  the 
investment  tax  credit? 

Mr.  GORE.  No.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  suggest- 
ing in  colloquy  a  few  moments  ago  that 
the  committee  felt  the  justification  for 
this  provision  to  be,  as  I  understood  it, 
that  If  so-called  relief  were  given  to  rail- 
roads by  way  of  an  investment  credit, 
then  the  truckllnes  and  airlines  would 
ask  to  obtain  a  similar  treatment.  There- 
fore, according  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  and  I  think  I  am  accurately 
stating  his  point  of  view,  this  kind  of  re- 
lief for  railroads  was  decided  on. 

I  was  saying  that  I  did  not  agree  that 
the  railroads  are  entitled  to  this  kind  of 
relief  or  to  the  investment  credit,  be- 
cause the  relief  goes  primarily  to  rail- 
roads that  are  alresM^  in  a  profitable 
position,  not  to  those  in  a  loss  position 
and  that  need  help  the  most. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  broader  reason.  I 
think  we  would  be  making  a  tragic  mis- 
take if  we  began  to  except  any  industry 
as  against  another  industry.  If  an  indus- 
try needs  help,  we  ought  to  provide  it  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  not  under  the  in- 
vestment credit  law.  After  all,  we  In 
Rhode  Island  have  problems  of  amorti- 
zation in  the  textile  establishment.  It  is 
just  as  important  as  the  railroads.  There 
are  many  industries  that  would  come 
in  and  make  a  case  for  an  exception.  If 
we  are  going  to  remove  the  investment 
credit  tax.  we  ought  to  remove  it  for 
everyone.  Then  if  it  Is  necessary  to  have 
a  subsidy  in  certain  instances  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperty  of  our  economy, 
we  ought  to  consider  providing  consider- 
ation on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  minute 
we  begin  to  rivet  this  provision  with  ex- 
ceptions, we  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  un- 
derstand that  I  took  exactly  that  atti- 
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tude  in  ccomnittee.  But  let  me  tell  him 
what  happened.  When  we  were  voting  on 
the  investment  credit,  prior  to  the  time 
the  amortization  matter  came  up,  I  voted 
for  no  exception,  but  that  if  we  were  to 
have  no  exceptions,  we  should  honor  the 
terms  of  contracts  already  in  existence, 
and  provide  no  exceptions  in  the  repeal. 
Then  someone  pointed  out  the  critical 
shortage  of  raUroad  rolling  stock.  A  vote 
was  taken  on  that  question,  and  by  a 
narrow  margin — a  margin  of  one  vote — 
the  committee  agreed,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8, 
to  provide  an  exception  for  railroad  roll- 
ing stock.  When  that  was  agreed  upon, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  based 
on  what  had  happened  before,  that  we 
were  issuing  an  open  invitation  to  the 
trucking  industry  to  come  in  and  demand 
similar  treatment,  and  to  the  airline  in- 
dustry also. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
we  would  see  a  repetition  of  what  hap- 
pened on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  along 
with  the  rest  of  us,  voted  to  suspend  the 
investment  tax  credit.  Once  one  excep- 
tion goes  into  the  bill,  there  is  always  a 
flock  of  others  to  come. 

To  avoid  this  problem  in  connection 
with  the  repeal  of  the  credit,  the  Treas- 
ury then  undertook  to  pursue  the  ap- 
proach of  allowing  amortization  for  rail- 
road i-oUing  stock  during  a  period  of  a 
critical  shortage  of  railroad  rolling  stock, 
and  to  terminate  the  amortization  provi- 
sion when  the  shortage  no  longer  existed. 
That  was  agreed  to  in  order  to  obtain  the 
votes  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit.  That  has  a  lot  to  do  with  its 
being  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  it  now. 
But  so  far  as  the  investment  tax  credit 
is  concerned,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, there  are  no  exceptions? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  were  none.  There  is 
one  now.  The  Hartke  amendment  put  one 
in  for  a  $20,000  exception  for  each  tax- 
payer but 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  right.  That  will  cost 
$720  million.  But  when  we  brought  it 
from  the  committee,  there  were  no  ex- 
ceptions. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 

Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  mean,  for  this  amor- 
tization, I  was  only  questioning  whether 
we  were  having  an  exception  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
comment  upon.  We  can  provide  an  In- 
vestment tax  credit  by  another  name 
or  formula  and  call  it  something  else. 
The  provision  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  and  I  seek  to 
repeal,  called  an  incentive,  amounts  to  a 
5-percent  investment  credit  for  railroads. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  just  fast 
amortization? 
Mr.  GORE.  What  is  the  difference? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  big  differ- 
ence. We  can  still  deduct  it  from  our 
taxes.  The  question  is,  Can  we  amortize 
it  in  a  shorter  nimibers  of  years?  That  is 
nothing  new.  We  have  precedent  over 
precedent  for  that. 

Even  John  P.  Kennedy,  in  1961,  ac- 
celerated the  amortization  of  machihery 


In  the  textile  mills  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  mills  in  New  England  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  which  were 
so  dilapidated  and  old,  which  were  com- 
peting with  mills  in  foreign  countries 
which  had  modem  machinery  because 
we  had  given  them  foreign  aid  to  build 
up  that  modern  machinery. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  That  is  precisely  the  point  I  am 
making.  This  so-called  incentive  is,  in 
fact,  an  investment  credit.  It  reduces 
taxes.  I  will  not  proceed  further  with  this, 
Mr.  President.  We  will  discuss  it  at 
greater  length  when  the  amendment  is 
called  up. 

FARM   TAX  LOSSES 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address 
some  remarks  to  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  farm  losses.  Here  is  a 
problem  with  which  the  Senate  must 
deal.  According  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, there  are  some  3  million  farm  tax 
returns  filed  each  year,  and  1  million  of 
them  show  losses. 

The  Metcalf  amendment  would  affect 
14,000  of  that  1  million.  Two-thirds  of 
the  14,000  taxpayers  affected  by  the 
pending  amendment  have  nonfarm  ad- 
justed gross  income  in  excess  of  $100,000 
per  year.  The  others  have  nonfarm  ad- 
justed gross  income — the  other  one- 
third,  that  is — of  between  $15,000  and 
$100,000  per  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
take  a  short  time  to  state,  as  succinctly 
as  possible,  how  this  comes  about. 

If  I  may  modestly  suggest,  I  think  I 
know  how  it  comes  about,  because  for 
several  years  I  have  been,  in  private  life, 
engaged  in  small  business  and  also  In 
small  farming  operations  and  enjoying, 
too,  nonfarm  and  nonbusiness  Income. 
Here,  I  think,  is  the  situation:  Certain 
tax  rules  are  generating  so-called  farm 
■loss  nontaxpayers,  very  similar.  In  fact, 
to  the  real  estate  "tax  loss"  nontaxpay- 
ers. Wealthy  individuals  have  invested  in 
certain  aspects  of  farm  operations  solely 
to  obtain  tax  losses — largely  bookkeep- 
ing losses — for  use  to  reduce  their  tax 
on  other  income.  The  result  has  been  to 
create  a  high  degree  of  artificiaUty  in  the 
farm  economy. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  present 
law,  designed  to  assist  small  farmers, 
that  are  utilized  by  nonfarmers  to  the 
detriment  of  our  progressive  tax  system. 
The  first  of  these  permits  a  farmer  to  use 
the  cash  system  of  siccounting  even 
though  he  has  inventories.  This  privi- 
lege is  not  accorded  other  businesses. 
Second,  the  farmer  is  permitted  to  de- 
duct currently  expenditures  that  should 
be  capitalized  vmder  proper  accounting 
rules. 

These  tax  benefits  have  been  used  by 
nonfarmers  most  notoriously  in  the  case 
of  cattle  and  horse  raising,  citrus  groves, 
and  timber.  One  of  the  remarkable  as- 
pects of  the  problem  is  pointed  up  by  the 
fact  that  persons  with  large  nonfarm  in- 
come have  a  remarkable  proponsity  to 
lose  money  in  the  farm  business. 

It  is  important  to  retain  simple  ac- 
counting rules  for  true  farmers.  However, 
the  abuse  by  nonfarmers  of  the  tax  rules 
designed  for  farmers  should  be  ended. 

In  other  words  bookkeeping  losses.  It 
prevails  not  only  in  real  estate,  but  also 


in  leasing  and  In  fanning,  in  citrus 
production,  in  tlmberlands,  and  fruit 
orchard  establishments. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  It  should  be 
emphasized  here,  however,  that  the 
farmer  has  special  accounting  sys- 
tem  

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
Mr.  METCALF.  That  allows  him  to 
generate  paper  losses  not  analagous  to 
busineoS  losses. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  coming  precisely  to 
that.  The  Senator  Is  referring  to  the 
special  privilege  that  farmers  have  of 
keeping  their  books,  taxwise,  on  a  cash 
return  basis.  A  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive would  be  hard  pressed  convincing  an 
average  farmer  that  he  had  realized  In- 
come before  he  sold  his  calves,  colts,  or 
his  fruit. 

Nevertheless,  businessmen  are  more 
realistically  required  to  keep  books  on 
an  accrual  basis. 

Actually,  a  fanner  does  realize  In- 
come— perhaps  not  cash  income  before 
he  sells— when  the  value  of  citrus 
orchard  increases,  when  he  keeps  his 
females  and  accumulates  his  herd  of 
cattle  or  horses,  or  what  not.  He  has,  in 
fact,  realized  Income  in  any  realistic 
sense;  that  is,  he  has  had  an  accretion 
in  the  value  of  his  orchard,  his  herd,  et 
cetera. 

As  I  say.  cash  bookkeeping  Is  practical 
for  the  average  farmer,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  deny  that  to  farmers.  I  would 
not  wish  to  cause  every  small  farmer  to 
hire  an  accountant  to  keep  his  books  on 
an  accrual  basis.  He  can  keep  the  checks 
with  which  he  buys  feed,  pays  labor,  and 
trucking  bills,  he  can  keep  receipts  when 
he  sells  something  at  the  market,  with- 
out the  expense  of  accountants. 

But  this  privilege,  practical  and  de- 
sirable for  farmers,  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  people  with  large  non- 
farm  incomes.  Wealthy  individuals  have 
invested  in  certain  aspects  of  farm  oper- 
ations, we  suspect  and  the  Treasury 
suspects,  solely  to  obtain  tax  losses — that 
is,  bookkeeping  losses — for  use  to  reduce 
their  tax  on  other  income.  The  result 
has  been  to  create  a  high  degree  of 
artificiality  in  the  farm  economy. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  present 
law  designed  specifically  to  assist  farmers 
that  are  utilized  by  some  nonfarmers— 
that  Is,  tax  investment  farmers — to  the 
detriment  of  our  progressive  tax  system, 
to  the  end  of  avoiding  their  fair  share  of 
taxes. 

The  first  of  these,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  is  a  cash  system  of 
accounting.  The  second  is  the  one  that 
permits  a  deduction  of  current  expendi- 
tures that,  in  fact.  In  a  larger,  more 
sophisticated  operation,  should  be 
capitalized  under  proper  accounting 
rules. 

These  tax  benefits,  as  I  have  said,  have 
been  used  by  nonfarmers  most  notori- 
ously In  the  case  of  horses,  citrus  groves, 
timber,  and  cattle,  though  there  are  oth- 
er instances. 

One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  the 
problem  is  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that 
persons  with  large  nonfarm  income  have 
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a  remarkable  propensity  to  lose  money 
in  the  farm  business.  They  can  be  quite 
successful  in  other  instances,  but  they 
have  a  remarkable  propensity  for  losses 
In  farming.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
retain  the  simplified  farm  accounting 
rules  for  the  practical  farmer.  However, 
the  abuse  by  nonfarmers  of  tax  rules 
designed  for  farmers  themselves  should 
be  ended. 

That  brings  us  to  the  effort  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana.  He 
wishes  to  end  them.  There  are  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  too. 
who  wish  to  end  that  practice.  I  am  one 
of  those. 

I  do  not  think  the  committee  bill  is 
sufficiently  specific  and  stringent  in  this 
regard.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  may  be  too  dras- 
tic; $15,000,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  unreal- 
istic amoimt,  because,  as  costly  as  farm- 
ing is,  even  a  man  who  employs  only  five 
people  and  has  a  modest  investment, 
can  lose  $15,000  hardly  before  he  knows 
It  if  he  is  not  careful.  Farming  is  a 
hazardous  business. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Of  course  he  can  lose 
$15,000  in  his  farming  operation,  and 
this  amendment  would  not  affect  that  in 
any  s&y.  The  figure  $15,000  was  selected 
because  the  Treasury  survey — and  the 
testimony  is  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  hearings — suggested  that  above 
$15,000  of  nonfarm  Income  was  where 
the  border  line  was  crossed  between  a 
man  who  Is  actually  operating  a  farm 
for  legitimate  purposes,  and  a  man  who 
is  working  on  a  farm  for  tax  purposes. 
We  put  In  the  provision  of  $15,000  of 
nonfarm  Income  to  take  in  that  farmer 
who  Is  on  the  fringes  of  the  suburban 
areas,  who  works  in  town,  and  operates 
his  farm,  and  permit  him  to  have  the 
same  opportimity  for  tax  benefits  that 
both  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  seek  for 
legitimate  farmers. 

The  $30,000  adjusted  gross  nonfarm  Is 
not  unrealistic,  as  far  as  surveys  are  con- 
cerned, to  show  the  difference  between 
ft  legitimate  farm  operator  and  a  man 
who  is  using  his  nonfarm  income  for 
the  special  tax  benefits  generated  by  the 
accounting  methods  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  describes.  These  are  the 
criteria  used  in  arriving  at  the  basis  for 
the  phaseout  provision  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  examine  the  committee 
bill  and  the  suggestions  for  changes  in 
the  committee  bill  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Termessee  in  his  individual 
views.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  find  a 
meeting  of  the  minds,  so  that  this  prac- 
tice of  tax  avoidance  can  be  eliminated, 
or  at  least  very  greatly  minimized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all. 
I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf).  He  comes  from  range  coun- 
try, as  I  do.  I  am  certain  he  Is  trying  his 
best  to  accomplish  two  things  In  the 
amendment  he  has  developed  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 

One  Is  to  present  legislation  which 


he  sincerely  believes  will  be  helpful  to 
the  farming  and  ranching  businesses: 
and,  second,  to  close  tax  loopholes  that 
he  believes  must  be  closed  in  the  wider, 
greater  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  over  those  engaged  in 
farming  and  ranching,  it  must  honestly 
be  said  that  there  are  a  number  of  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  support  the  Met- 
calf amendment.  I  would  add,  however, 
that  there  are  a  far  greater  and  over- 
whelming number  who  oppose  It. 

Among  those  who  support  it — and  I 
have  in  mind  the  western  Wyoming 
area  of  Jackson  Hole — are  some  who 
beUeve  that  the  Metcalf  amendment 
would  be  good  because  it  would  provide 
some  way  to  deny  the  time-honored 
American  principle  of  freedom  of  choice 
and  substitute  a  system  which  would 
keep  people  out  of  the  farm  and  ranch 
business. 

I  must  say  that  there  are  persons  who 
feel,  that  the  Metcalf  amendment  would 
help  In  that,  in  effect,  it  would  impose  a 
license  to  farm  on  all  Americans.  While 
It  does  not  say  "You  cannot  enter  the 
business,"  actually  the  economic  barriers 
to  an  entry  into  that  business  would 
deny  an  opportunity  that  I  think  all 
Americans  should  have,  and  a  right 
that  I  hope  would  remain  unabridged. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  should 
hke  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
one  or  two  facts. 

Farming  Is  the  only  business  where 
there  is  a  restriction  against  writing  off 
its  losses.  We  single  farmers  out  in  that 
regard.  I  daresay  that  a  great  number  of 
eating  places  run  by  department  stores 
are  intentionally  operated  at  a  loss.  They 
are  not  touched  by  this  bill,  or  any 
proposal.  I  do  not  know  how  many  news- 
papers are  deliberately  published  at  a 
loss.  They  are  not  touched  here,  either. 
The  only  field  where  this  harsh  rule  has 
been  appUed  is  agriculture. 

Now,  another  thing,  Mr.  President: 
Farmers  are  the  only  people  who  came 
before  oiu-  committee  and  said,  "Here  are 
some  loopholes,  let  us  close  them." 

There  was  a  loophole  In  reference  to 
soil  conservation  practices,  because 
someone  would  buy  a  rundown  piece  of 
land,  charge  off  for  Improving  the  soil, 
sell  it  right  away,  and  get  a  capital  gain. 
Under  the  bill  before  us,  they  have  got 
to  hold  It  10  years.  That  loophole  Is 
plugged. 

It  was  agriculture  that  came  in  and 
said,  "You  can  double  the  length  of  the 
holding  period  for  capital  gains."  It  was 
a  year — twice  as  long  as  for  any  other 
property.  It  Is  now  2  years,  imder  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  addition  to  the 
2 -year  holding  period,  the  bill  also 
provides  for  recapture  of  any  deprecia- 
tion taken. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Also,  it  is  written 
Into  the  bill  that  there  cannot  be  a 
tax-free  exchange  of  a  male  calf  for  a 
female  calf.  We  think  they  have  plugged 
these  loopholes. 

The  trouble  with  the  Metcalf  amoad- 
ment  is  that  it  Is  an  overkill.  I  had  a 


rancher  call  me.  who  said,  "Many  of 
these  proposals  might  have  been  tdl 
right  50  years  ago.  but  they  are  too  late 
now."  He  said.  "My  land  Is  mortgaged 
higher  than  It  has  ever  been."  He  said. 
"If  Congress  stops  outside  capital  from 
coming  into  agriculture,  land  values  will 
go  down,  and  we  will  all  be  broke." 

The  Metcalf  amendment,  as  I  say,  is 
an  overkill.  The  committee  provisions  are 
just  and  sound,  and  they  «'lll  do  the  job. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  treated  agriculture 
more  harshly  from  the  standpoint  of 
losses  than  any  other  industry. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
speaking  about  the  concern  that  I  know 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Montana  does  hold  for  farmers  and 
ranchers.  As  I  have  already  said,  there 
are  those  who  support  the  position  the 
Senator  has  taken.  One  of  the  reasons 
they  support  that  position — and  this  Is 
a  statement  that  I  have  heard  made  by 
numerous  ranchers;  and  when  I  use  the 
word  numerous,  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
more  than  perhaps  a  few  percent,  I  would 
think  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  this  country — Is  that,  as  the  Senator 
himself  admits,  one  of  ttie  effects  of  his 
amendment  would  be  to  depress  land 
prices,  and  if  you  want  to  buy  out  your 
neighbor,  that  Is  an  awfully  appeaUng 
package  to  hold  out.  If  you  think  that 
you  might  be  able  to  gobble  up  the  hold- 
ings of  some  of  the  smaller  farmers 
around  you,  and  be  able  to  do  so  in  a 
restricted  market,  without  the  competi- 
tion that  characterizes  that  market  to- 
day, then  this  measure  would  have  an 
appeal. 

I  have  heard  a  few  people  In  Jackson 
Hole,  where  I  live,  say  that  they  wovild 
like  that,  so  that  they  would  not  have  to 
face  the  competition  that  comes  from 
other  i>eople,  people  from  outside  the 
State  of  Wyoming  who  are  also  Interested 
In  farming  or  ranching  within  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 

There  are  three  times.  Insofar  as  I  can 
determine,  that  the  average  farmer  or 
rancher  does  not  want  land  prices  to  be 
high.  One  of  those  times  is  when  he  is 
buying  land.  He  wants  to  buy  it  as 
cheaply  sis  he  can. 

He  is  also  pleased  to  have  land  prices 
low  w-hen  the  coimty  board  of  equaliza- 
tion or  the  tax  assessor  comes  around  to 
set  the  tax  on  that  land.  That  is  another 
time  when  he  does  not  want  to  have 
prices  high.  And  he  does  not  want  to  have 
them  high  when  he  anticipates  his  death 
and  the  Inheritance  taxes  that  will  ap- 
ply to  it. 

Having  said  that,  I  know  of  no  other 
time  when  any  farmer  or  rancher  in  this 
country  wants  to  have  land  prices  low. 
He  wants  to  have  them  high  when  he 
goes  to  the  banker  and  says,  "I  need 
more  money  to  run  an  operation  that  has 
not  been  paying  out  too  well." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der If  my  friend  from  Wyoming  will  yield 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  A  young  man  goes  to 
the  bank  and  says.  "I  would  like  to  bor- 
row some  money  to  buy  a  couple  of  sec- 
tions of  adjacent  land." 
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The  banker  looks  at  it  and  says,  "You 
cannot  produce  on  that  land.  That  land 
is  priced  at  $120  an  acre  more  than  its 
productive  capacity.  The  only  way  you 
can  get  that  land  is  to  have  some  tax 
gimmick." 

The  young  man  says,  "I  do  not  have 
a  tax  gimmick.  I  am  just  a  rancher,  and 
have  to  make  my  Income  from  ranching." 

Then  the  banker  says,  "That  land  is 
overpriced.  The  only  way  we  can  lend 
you  the  money  is  if  you  can  get  a  con- 
tract with  Oppenheimer  Industries,  or 
some  of  these  other  people  getting  a  tax 
subsidy  and  a  tax  benefit." 

What  we  are  trying  to  do — and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  as 
agreeable  to  this  as  I — is  make  the  value 
of  land  equitable  with  the  agricultural 
productive  capacity  of  that  land,  so  that 
a  young  man  going  to  the  bank  can  say, 
"I  can  produce  cattle,"  or  "I  can  grow 
a  citrus  grove,"  or  "I  can  make  an  invest- 
ment, and  I  can  make  an  income  on  it 
that  will  pay  off  this  loan." 

He  cannot  do  that  today  in  some  areas, 
where  these  tax  farmers  are  coming  in 
and  inflating  the  price  of  land. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  average  tenancy  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  this  country 
today  is  around  7  years,  and  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try today  some  107  million  head  of  cat- 
tle. The  Oppenheimer  Industries,  to 
which  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Montana  has  referred,  owns  only  about 
200,000.  How  much  validity  do  those 
facts  lend  to  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana?  Fewer  than  one  out 
of  every  500  head  of  cattle,  if  my  mathe- 
matics are  correct,  would  be  represented 
In  the  ownership  of  the  Oppenheimer 
Industries. 

It  just  is  not  true  that  the  typical 
banker  in  the  United  States  today  is  tell- 
ing young  people,  "You  cannot  borrow 
money,"  because,  first  of  all,  the  turnover 
in  ranches  disproves  that,  and  the  rel- 
atively insignificant  number  of  cattle 
that  is  represented  by  the  holdings  of  the 
Oppenheimer  Industries  underscores  it 
as  well. 

Now  let  me  continue  insofar  as  land 
values  are  concerned.  In  my  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  in  most  of  the  rural  West 
and  much  of  the  rural  East,  land  values 
are  important.  They  are  not  only  impor- 
tant to  the  rancher  when  he  is  trying  to 
borrow  money;  they  are  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  young  schoolchildren 
who  must  depend  upon  an  adequate  tax 
base  for  the  kind  of  education  we  need 
in  this  country  today.  If  you  depress  our 
land  prices  in  America  6y  50  percent,  I 
suggest  that  the  rural  areas  of  this  coim- 
try  will  be  coming  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  asking  for  greater  Federal 
support  than  we  are  now  giving.  It  is 
just  that  simple. 

There  is  a  great  contribution  made, 
in  the  typical  school  district,  in  my  State 
of  Wyoming,  by  the  assessed  valuation 
of  land,  of  livestock,  of  farm  machinery, 
and  of  farm  improvements,  that  goes  to 
make  for  better  schools. 

So  let  us  not  be  deluded  by  the  state- 
ment that  lower  land  prices  would  help 
the  average  farmer  or  rancher.  They 
would  not  help  him  at  all.  And  if  he 


should  have  to  sell  out,  or  if  the  bread- 
winner in  the  family  should  die  and  the 
widow  has  to  sell  out,  I  can  assure  you 
that  she  will  be  vei-y  happy  indeed  to 
have  as  many  buyers  around  as  possible, 
actively  bidding  for  her  piece  of  prop- 
erty. Any  effort  which  would  result  in  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  those  per- 
sons interested  in  buying  some  country 
real  estate  will  hurt  that  widow  and  those 
children,  whose  only  inheritance  must 
come  from  the  values  wrapped  up  in 
that  land. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  a  study 
made  by  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  I 
think  there  is  around  $112,000  tied  up  in 
the  typical  farm  or  ranch  in  this  coun- 
try. That  is  quite  a  bit  of  money.  How- 
ever, more  depressing  than  the  size  of 
the  investment  necessary  to  start  out  in 
the  farming  or  ranching  business  is  the 
fact  that  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  studies  dis- 
close that  the  average  capital  return 
from  farming  and  ranching  is  less  than 
3  percent. 

This  simply  means  and  underscores  the 
fact  that  we  have  got  to  have  a  constant 
infusion  of  new  capital  if  we  expect  im- 
provements to  take  place  in  agriculture, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  the  experimental 
programs  implemented  so  that  the  farms 
and  ranches  can  take  advantage  of  the 
new  technology  and  the  new  know-how 
which  is  being  discovered  by  the  colleges 
and  by  the  research  institutions  through- 
out America. 

This  costs  money.  It  is  not  easily  done. 
Let  us  not  do  anything  to  make  our  great 
American  farm  inefficient.  Let  us  re- 
member that  only  5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  today  shoulders 
the  burden  and  the  responsibility  of 
feeding  the  other  95  percent  of  the 
American  population. 

Not  only  do  they  do  that  job  pretty 
well,  but  they  also  supply  a  large  part  of 
the  requirements  for  food  and  fiber  to 
the  remainder  of  the  world  as  well. 

Forty-six  percent  of  all  of  the  farm 
population  receives  nonfarm  income  or 
income  from  outside  sources.  Thirty-two 
percent  of  all  the  farm  population  re- 
ceives income  from  nonfarm  work  for 
over  100  days  a  year. 

According  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, what  would  be  achieved  to- 
day if  the  Metcalf  amendment  were  to  be 
agreed  to  would  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  existing  Government  programs  such 
as  those  sponsored  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  which  are  designed  to 
encourage  farmers  to  increase  their  non- 
farm  income. 

The  objects  of  such  programs  are  to 
establish  nonfarm  trades  and  businesses 
and  thus  provide  rural  communities  with 
services  previously  imobtainable. 

Mr.  President,  the  trouble  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  amendment,  well  intentioned 
though  it  is,  would  be  to  move  in  direct 
contradiction  to  what  is  best  for  rural 
America. 

It  is  recognized  today  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  reflect  first  of  all  the 
problems  of  rural  America.  It  has  been  a 
tough  thing  to  make  farming  operations 
profitable  enough  to  keep  the  people  on 
the  farms  and  ranches. 

As  a  consequence,  a  great  many  peo- 
ple have  migrated  to  the  great  cities  of 
this  country.  And  they  become  part  of 


an  increasing  problem  simply  because 
they  go  there  with  no  skills  and  little 
ability  to  find  employment. 

I  think  that  anything  we  can  do  to 
make  farming  more  profitable — and  cer- 
tainly the  infusion  of  new  capital  into 
rural  America  would  make  it  more  prof- 
itable— will  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  economic 
situation  in  farming  and  ranching  is  far 
from  booming.  Testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  during  hear- 
ings on  this  tax  reform  bill  indicates 
that  the  return  on  investment  for  the 
livestock  industry  is  only  1  to  3  percent. 
Another  study  conducted  by  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University  concluded  that  on  an 
investment  of  $2,000,  a  return  rate  of 
less  than  3  percent  was  received  by  the 
rancher.  This  did  not  take  into  account 
the  rancher's  labor  and  overhead. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  5  percent  of 
our  population  to  produce  the  food  and 
fiber  for  100  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  plus  much  of  the  world. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  a  constant  in- 
fusion of  capital  into  farming  and 
ranching. 

The  farm  and  ranch  industry  must 
loDk  outside  agriculture  and  its  1  to  3 
percent  return  on  investment  to  obtain 
great  quantities  of  new  capital  required 
for  the  competitive  farm  and  ranch  pro- 
ducer. Outside  capital  flowing  into  agri- 
culture has  been  the  source  of  improved 
land,  new  breeding  stock,  technological 
developments,  and  public  and  private 
agricultural  research. 

In  the  mid-1960's  farmers  were  spend- 
ing about  $3.4  billion  a  year  for  new  farm 
machinery.  They  were  providing  jobs  for 
120,000  employees,  plus  they  were  pur- 
chasing products  containing  about  5  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel  and  320  million  pounds 
of  rubber.  This  is  enough  rubber  to  put 
tires  on  nearly  6  million  automobUes.  To- 
day's farmer  uses  more  petroleum  than 
any  other  single  industry  and  more  elec- 
tricity than  all  the  people  in  the  cities  of 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Houston,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  com- 
bined. There  can  be  little  doubt  concern- 
ing the  great  expenditures  of  capital  nec- 
essary for  today's  farm  and  ranch 
operation. 

The  Metcalf  amendment  strikes  hard- 
est at  a  person  who  is  flrst  starting  out 
in  the  agricultural  business,  because  it 
is  likely  that  this  individual  must  depend 
heavily  on  nonfarm  income  to  offset  his 
farm  losses.  The  strict  provisions  of  the 
Metcalf  amendment  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  person  to  survive 
the  first  years  when  his  capital  expendi- 
tures are  necessarily  the  largest. 

Farmers  are  looking  more  and  more  to 
outside  capital  to  meet  the  increased  re- 
quirements to  which  they  must  adhere  to 
remain  competitive.  The  dependence  on 
nonfarm  income  is  on  the  increase. 
Forty-six  percent  of  the  farm  population 
is  forced  to  depend  on  nonfarm  income 
for  income  from  outside  sources.  Thirty- 
two  percent  of  all  the  farm  population 
are  forced  into  100  days  a  year  of  non- 
farm  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  these 
facts  suggest  that  the  farmer  must  go  to 
outside  sources  of  capital  to  remain  in 
the  farm  and  ranch  business. 
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The  provisions  of  the  Metcalf  amend- 
ment limits  the  amount  of  farm  losses 
which  may  be  offset  against  nonfarm 
income.  This  discourages  those  presently 
engaged  in  agriculture  from  seeking  to 
diversify  their  income  sources.  This  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  existing  Govern- 
ment programs  such  as  those  sponsored 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
wliich  encourages  farmers  to  increase 
their  nonfarm  income.  The  objects  of 
such  programs  are  to  establish  nonfarm 
trades  and  businesses  and  thus  provide 
rural  communities  with  services  previ- 
ously unavailable. 

The  farmer  must  look  to  outside  in- 
come to  supplement  his  agricultural  op- 
eration and  keep  it  alive  during  drought 
and  low  prices  with  the  hope  that  next 
year  will  be  a  better  time. 

The  one  great  asset  and  source  of  se- 
curity which  every  farm  and  ranch 
owner  realizes  is  that  he  is  the  owner 
of  valuable  land.  Testimony  before  the 
Finance  Committee  during  its  hearings 
on  this  tax  reform  bill  indicates  that  the 
proposal  which  is  before  us  today  would 
have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  value  of 
land. 

The  iJresent  amendment  would 
dampen  the  economic  attractiveness  of 
our  farm  and  ranch  operations.  When 
that  occurs,  land  prices  are  certain  to  de- 
cline. 

The  farmer  and  rancher  has  to  depend 
on  the  value  of  his  land  to  obtain  credit 
and  raise  capital  with  which  he  may 
make  investments  and  provide  the 
maintenance  necessary  to  operate  a 
modem  farm  or  ranch.  The  use  of  non- 
farm  resources  such  as  machinery, 
equipment,  and  production  items  has  in- 
creased the  need  for  agricultural  credit. 
The  use  of  credit  in  agriculture  has  been 
expanded  rapidly  since  1950  while  the 
total  farm  economy  has  grown  at  a  mod- 
est rate.  In  an  industry  where  return  on 
investment  is  3  percent  or  less,  the  im- 
portance of  good  land  values  is  impera- 
tive. 

If  we  ever  break  the  price  of  land  in 
this  country,  every  rural  community  in 
the  United  States  will  be  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  every  taxing  body  dependent 
on  the  land's  value  will. loose  the  finan- 
cial support  for  the  services  which  it  pro- 
vides. This  includes  every  independent 
school  district.  We  should  encourage  the 
economic  strength  of  our  rural  areas, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  increas- 
ing problem  of  life  in  urban  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  reform  pack- 
age as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  already  contains  provisions 
which  are  adequate  to  close  the  loop- 
holes without  imdue  burden  on  legiti- 
mate fanners  and  ranchers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
not  go  beyond  closing  the  loopholes.  I 
'feel  that  the  Metcalf  amendment  would 
create  such  a  burden  on  the  farmer  and 
rancher  that  it  would  have  a  strangling 
effect  on  the  agricultural  economy.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    ACREEktSNT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  be  recognized, 
and  that  after  he  has  concluded  a  collo- 
quy he  is  to  have  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  debate  on 
the  Metcalf  amendment  be  limited  to  40 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided,  20  min- 
utes to  the  side,  between  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
had  recognized  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — I  will  not  object  if 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  just  permit  me  to  make  one 
further  observation — I  point  out  that 
the  average  permit  on  all  national  forest 
lands  today  throughout  the  United  States 
is  68  head  of  cattle  and  1,300-head  permit 
for  sheep. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  knows  much 
about  farming  can  appreciate  that  this 
operation,  the  way  this  industry  has 
grown  to  the  present  moment,  certainly 
suggests  that  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  corporations  who  are  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  some  tax  loopholes, 
which  circumstances,  I  admit,  have  ex- 
isted, for  which  our  industry  has  rec- 
ommended, as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  pointed  out,  some  ways  to  close  the 
loopholes. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  that  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  the 
floor.  The  purpose  is  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy after  which  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  can  go  into  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  did  have  the  floor, 
but  under  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest the  recognition  by  the  Chair  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  was  re- 
scinded. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
questions. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  am  I  not 
correct  that  when  I  yielded  for  the  unan- 
imous-consent request,  I  had  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  incorporated  in  his 
request  the  fact  that  the  previous  recog- 
nition by  the  Chair  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


to  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
a  series  of  questions  and  observations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  I 
join  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  for  his 
thoughtful  pursuit  of  many  of  the 
troublesome  issues  at  stake  on  this  issue. 

I  hesitate  to  venture  into  the  field  of 
farming  and  livestock  because  I  am  not 
a  farmer.  I  am  a  professor.  I  do  not  own 
a  single  head  of  livestock  of  any  kind. 
My  concern  with  the  aanendment  comes 
from  the  conversations  and  the  confer- 
ences I  have  had  with  the  livestock  peo- 
ple in  Wyoming.  My  colleague  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Hansen)  Is  a  professional  In 
the  business.  I  could  not  pretend  to  have 
the  sense  of  perspective  or  history  that 
he  has  about  this  subject.  But  I  am  moved 
by  the  fact  that  in  our  assemblies  with 
the  cattlemen  and  with  other  livestock 
people  in  the  State,  they  seem  uniformly 
enthusiastic  whenever  one  p>olnt  Is  sug- 
gested: "Would  it  help  or  hurt  yoiu-  busi- 
ness if  you  were  to  keep  the  tax -loss  boys 
out  of  the  cattle  business?"  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  boo  in  response  to  that  question 
from  any  cattlemen's  association.  One 
hears  nothing  but  the  strongest  of  ova- 
tions. 

The  question  that  arises  is:  Does  the 
Metcalf  amendment  do  that  without 
exacting  some  other  price?  That  is  the 
Issue  that  has  been  expertly  raised  by 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming  this  morn- 
ing: whether  we  are  complicating  the 
the  problem  rather  than  simplifying 
the  problem. 

My  interest  in  this  colloquy  that  I  have 
requested  is  to  try  to  unravel  from  the 
pending  amendment  the  elements  that 
are  relevant  to  this  problem,  and  this. 
I  think.  I  am  competent  to  do.  There- 
fore, I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  return  to  the  question 
of  land  values  and  the  general  assump- 
tion that  is  made  that  because  of  the 
Injection  of  tax-loss  capital  funds  into 
the  ranch  and  farm  business,  the  appre- 
ciation of  land  values  has  indeed  become 
an  umnitigated  blessing  to  the  average 
individual  who  is  trying  to  make  It  on 
his  own  In  agricultxire. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I,  too,  am  not  a  farmer, 
but  I  have  been  concerned  with  tax-loss 
faitnlng.  Just  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  experienced  In  his  State, 
so  also  in  my  State  many  farmers  are 
concerned  by  the  Inflated  values  that  re- 
sult from  industries  such  as  Oppen- 
heimer, Charalols  Industries,  Black 
Watch  Farms,  and  others,  all  of  whom 
are  In  the  tax-loss  farming  business. 

But  I  do  want  to  correct  one  statement 
before  answering  the  senior  Senator's 
question.  The  senior  Senator's  junior 
colleague  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
said  he  believed  that  most  of  the  farm- 
ers in  America  are  opi>osed  to  my  sug- 
gestion, and  that  only  a  handful — I  think 
he  said  about  5  percent — favor  it.  I  shall 
not  enter  Into  a  numbers  game  on  that 
point.  However,  I  repeat  that  the  great 
farm  organizations  of  America — the  Na- 
tional  Farmers   Union,    the   American 
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Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion, the  National  Council  of  Farmers  Co- 
operatives, the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  United  States,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Farmers  Elected  Committees, 
Farm  Land  Industries,  Midcontinent 
Farmers  Association,  and  the  National 
Catholic  Riu-al  Life  Conference — all  have 
supported  S.  500,  which  is  the  text  of  this 
amendment,  specifically  by  name,  and 
have  come  out  in  support  of  the  Metcalf 
amendment.  This  includes  most  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  who  are 
members  of  that  organization.  The  Na- 
tional Livestock  Tax  Committee,  which  is 
hand  and  glove  with  Oppenheimer  In- 
dustries, the  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, Oppenheimer  Industries,  and 
the  American  Welfare  Association  all 
testified  against  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  I  am  denied  the  opportunity  to 
respond  because  of  the  time  limitation 
impose<<.  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  the  opportunity  to 
respond  now. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  it  not  go  unnoted 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  have  said,  I  am 
not  going  to  enter  into  a  numbers  game. 
I  am  not  certain  about  the  number  of 
members  of  that  organization  and  the 
number  of  members  of  the  organization 
named  on  the  other  side,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  legitimate  farmers  are  in 
support  of  this  pi^posal. 

As  to  the  question  about  what  happens 
to  Inflated  farm  prices  as  a  result  of 
the  invasion  of  the  farm  industry  by 
these  Eastern  or  Hollywood  tax  loss 
farmers,  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming said  that  a  farmer  does  not  want 
an  inflated  value  when  he  has  to  pay 
taxes  on  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  senior  Senator's 
colleague  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
said  that.  In  his  speech,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  said  that  a  farmer 
does  not  want  to  have  to  pay  inflated 
values  when  the  tax  values  are  higher, 
and  he  does  not  want  to  have  to  pay 
estate  taxes,  and  he  does  not  want  to 
have  to  pay  an  inflated  value  when  he 
buys  his  neighbor's  farm.  But  that  is 
most  of  the  time. 

Let  me  read  what  an  actual  farmer 
said  in  the  testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  He  testified  right  after  I 
testified.  During  the  course  of  my  testi- 
mony, I  conceded  that  sometimes  in  a 
farm  commimity  this  influx  of  tax  loss 
farmers  did  bring  an  inflated  value,  and 
my  measure  would  bring  some  of  the 
farmland  prices  down. 

Mr.  McDonald,  who  was  testifying  for 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  said: 

I  Just  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
today;  In  waiting  out  in  the  hall  this  morn- 


ing some  people  came  out  talking  about 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

He  is  referring  to  me 

wanting  prices  to  go  down,  land  values  to 
go  down,  and  they  were  laughing  about  it, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  heard  comments  here 
today  when  I  finally  got  into  the  room. 

Then  he  said: 

I  Just  wanted  to  say.  Senators,  that  I  am 
perturbed  a  little  bit  by  the  opinion  on  the 
committee  that  an  Inflated  land  value  is  al- 
ways of  benefit  to  the  farmer,  at  least  some 
individuals  think  so. 

I  have  here  a  study,  I  Jiist  happened  to 
have  it  in  this  folder,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, the  Agricultural  Economics  Depart- 
ment made  the  survey,  and  they  found  that 
the  recorded  land  purchases  made  in  1967, 
and  in  Minnesota  there  were  1,406  land  pur- 
chases made  by  operating  farmers,  there 
were  246  made  by  investors.  I  assimie  those 
would  be  the  people  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  after. 

My  point  is  this:  that  in  this  day  of  ex- 
panding technology,  the  farmer,  if  he  is  to 
compete  and  he  is  to  survive,  he  must  ex- 
pand his  land  holdings,  and  In  some  areas 
the  price  of  land  is  so  high  that  the  working 
farmer  Is  unable  to  buy  more  land  that  he 
needs. 

Now,  the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that  some 
corporations  have  come  in,  such  as  the  Gates 
Rubber  Company  in  western  Colorado  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  are  undertaking  to  raise 
sugar  beets  among  «ither  things,  and  I  am 
told  by  our  people  in  Colorado  that  land  out 
there  is  inflated,  they  tell  me  $120  an  acre. 

Well,  the  farmers  out  there  don't  like  that 
because  they  are  not  planning  to  sell  out. 
They  would  like  to  stay  there.  They  would 
like  to  apparently  buy  more  land.  So  that  I 
would  say  this :  that  if  the  farmer  wants  to 
sell  out,  why,  sure.  If  land  is  inflated,  pEtrticu- 
larly  if  he  is  near  a  city,  and  I  had  a  farm 
here  near  Washington  some  years  ago.  I  sold 
that  farm.  I  wish  now  I  had  waited.  But  I 
made  a  nice  profit  on  it.  But  that  Is  outside  of 
agriculture,  really. 

The  farmer  who  goes  to  the  bank  to 
borrow  money,  the  banker  wants  to  know 
what  is  the  productivity  of  that  farm,  and 
will  he  be  able  to  repay  his  loan,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on.  Senators,  I  just  wanted  to 
bring  that  point  out.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
unmixed  blessing  that  land  values  are  in- 
flated. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  response. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  mindful  of  a 
part  of  our  problem  in  the  West,  as  my 
colleague  has  so  expertly  detailed,  and 
that  is,  if  it  were  not  for  the  inflated 
land  values,  many  of  our  people  would 
have  been  out  of  business  long  ago.  They 
have  been  living  off  that  inflated  land 
value.  But  the  question  that  it  still  raises 
in  my  mind  is  whether  the  inflated  land 
price  is  fool's  gold.  They  cannot  see  it 
Inflated  forever  and  stay  in  business. 
This  is  my  concern,  and  it  is  why  I  raise 
the  question.  We  could  not  have  stayed 
in  the  business  in  Wyoming  right  now 
without  that  sharp  rise  in  land  values. 

But  we  are  living  on  borrowed  time,  as 
I  see  it.  For  that  reason,  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  not  surrender  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  that  we  are  already  50 
years  too  late.  I  agree  that  we  are  50 
years  too  late,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
caught  being  51  years  too  late.  What 
would  be  the  consequence?  The  conse- 
quence would  be  that  little  guys  who  have 
tried  to  make  a  living  from  the  land  are 


disam)earlng  In  droves.  One  reason  why 
they  are  disappearing  in  droves,  is  that 
they  cannot  afford  the  price  to  keep  their 
land  values  and  their  land  expansion  at 
a  rate  equivalent  enough  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness and  still  keep  their  loans  to  the 
banks  under  control.  That  is  why  they 
are  going  out  of  business. 

I  believe  that  inasmuch  as  we  have  de- 
layed as  long  as  we  have  about  this  mat- 
ter, the  time  has  come  when  we  ought 
to  make  a  genuine  effort — ^which  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  trying  to 
do — to  draw  some  lines  that  may  at  least 
help  the  little  fellow,  who  is  steadily 
being  pushed  out  of  the  market,  to  stay 
in  the  competitive  agricultural  field.  It 
seems  to  me,  from  what  has  been  sug- 
gested here,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  sec- 
ond look  at  the  consequences  of  a  con- 
tinually inflated  land  price  and  its  im- 
pact on  those  who  cannot  meet  the  rate 
of  that  inflated  land  price. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming.  It  is  true  that  land  values  have 
been  inflated,  and  they  are  continuing  to 
be  inflated,  and  it  is  not  the  farmers 
who  are  inflating  those  land  values. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Wy- 
oming and  the  rest  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
yesterday  added  approximately  $10  bil- 
lion to  that  inflation.  I  voted  against 
most  of  those  amendments,  because  I  am 
concerned,  as  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
should  be  concerned,  about  the  inflation 
that  is  wrecking  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  submit  for  the 
Record  that  I  hope  it  will  be  rejected 
by  the  people  of  this  country.  If  we  are 
worried  about  inflation,  do  not  start  look- 
ing at  the  farmers  and  ranchers  and  say, 
"What  happened  to  their  land  values?" 
Look  right  here  where  the  trouble  is 
coming  from.  If  Senators  want  to  stop 
inflating  land  values  let  us  get  this  house 
in  order  and  bring  the  budget  into  bal- 
ance. Then,  Senators  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  inflated  land  values. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  Sen- 
ators want  to  stop  inflating  land  val- 
ues today,  in  the  next  hour  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  by  voting  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
do  not  interject  these  other  matters 
which  are  controversial  and  which  di- 
vide parties  on  both  sides,  in  terms  of 
impact.  We  have  a  real  question  that 
goes  back  at  least  50  years — at  least  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  said  it  was  50 
years — during  which  time  we  have  had 
recession,  inflation,  deflation,  and  so  on. 

But  the  inflationary  process  continued 
In  land  values,  and  for  the  sake  of  some 
kind  of  orderly  method,  we  have  to  ex- 
amine the  impact  of  artiflcially  injected 
capital  for  those  who  are  losing  money 
in  the  farm  business.  It  is  an  impact  not 
only  on  the  land  values,  per  se,  but  also 
on  the  small  fanners  to  keep  pace  with 
these  rising  values.  Tills  measure  enables 
us  to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  land  Inflation- 
ary values  we  are  speaking  of  are  those 
directly  traceable  to  those  persons  look- 
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ing  for  a  tax  dodge,  and  that  it  Is  in  that 
category  of  direct  impact  that  we  have  a 
chance  In  the  measure  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  to  do  something 
about  it. 

But  I  waiit  to  stress  something  with 
him  in  respect  to  other  consequences.  I 
know  a  lot  of  ranchers — many  of  them 
friends  of  mine — who  benefit  personally 
as  individual  ranchers,  from  leases  with 
the  Oppenheimer  outfit  and  the  Black 
Watch  Farm. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment I  was  in  the  process  of  making  was 
that  I  am  a  very  close  friend  to  some 
recipients  of  the  leases,  of  the  kinds  of 
organizations  that  my  colleague  has  also 
sought  to  make  some  kind  of  case  for  in 
the  record. 

The  problem  is  the  transfusion  of  capi- 
tal. The  farmers  I  know  who  are  my 
friends  do  not  own  shares  of  stock  in 
Oppenheimer  or  in  any  other  group,  but 
some  of  them  have  been  put  in  business 
by  them  on  a  leased  basis,  with  the  ex- 
pectation to  join  in. 

My  question  is:  Would  we  not  be  put- 
ting those  little  fellows  out  of  business 
because  they  were  unable  to  set  up  farm- 
ing endeavors  on  their  own? 

I  would  like  to  correct  the  record  on 
that,  if  my  colleague  would  be  agreeable. 
No  one  is  trying  to  carry  water  for  Mr. 
Oppenheimer  or  for  other  groups.  I  was 
making  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  small 
farmer  in  Wyoming  who  has  contracts 
with  them — Oppenheimer  and  Black 
Watch — and,  thus,  has  been  able  to  enter 
the  farm  business. 

They  are  the  farmers  who  have  the 
same  interest  as  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  They  would  like  to  be  farmers 
in  their  own  right,  and  they  believe  under 
this  system  Oppenheimer  put  together 
they  get. a  chance,  at  risk  capital  with 
long-term  rates,  that  will  enable  them  to 
do  so.  I  think  that  is  commendable. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  question: 
How  are  we  going  to  keep  these  recipi- 
ents who  need  this  help  from  going 
broke? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  apply  to  the  14,000  so- 
called  farmers  from  New  York  luid 
Hollywood  who  have  farm  returns  in  the 
country;  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  cover  on  the  New  York  magazine  of 
a  man  with  a  Hereford  in  his  parlor  be- 
cause it  saves  him  $6,000  a  year  in  taxes. 

I  am  trying  to  put  Mr.  Oppenheimer 
out  of  business;  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  think  the  committee  and  the 
people  of  America  feel  they  have  taken 
unfair  advantage  and  abuse  of  special 
farm  accounting  rules  designed  to  ease 
the  bookkeeping  chores  of  legitimate 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
concur  In  what  the  Senator  has  stated. 
It  has  been  abused;  it  has  been  a  tax 
loophole;  and,  in  my  opinion  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  they  took  a 
long  step  In  doing  so. 

However,  some  of  the  reasons  they 
need  help  from  the  man  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  was  talking  about — 
Mr.  Oppenheimer — is  because  of  the 
competition,  tax  benefits,  and  the  sub- 
sidies we  pay  outside  people  to  come  to 
Wyoming  and  open  a  farm  and  make  a 
leasehold,  as  the  Senator  suggested. 

That  advantage  will  be  taken  away  if 
Mr.  Oppenheimer's  tax  benefits  are  re- 
moved; but  in  my  opinion,  and  I  know 
in  the  opinion  of  tlie  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Grange,  and  other 
organizations  which  testified,  it  will  be 
offset  by  the  fact  that  the  competitive 
advantage  will  be  restored  to  a  farmer 
who  can  produce  and  earn  money  on  his 
productive  capacity  instead  of  going  out 
to  compete  against  someone  who  can 
take  a  big  tax  loss  on  his  cattle  and  bene- 
fit from  his  nonfarm  income. 

Over  the  distance,  that  farmer  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  talking 
about,  as  well  as  other  farmers  in  the 
community,  will  benefit,  and  the  benefit 
will  redound  to  the  entire  farm  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  underscore  the 
suggestion  I  made  a  few  moments  ago 
that  this  transitional  condition  in  in- 
fiated  land  values  may,  in  fact,  be  "fool's 
gold."  The  sooner  we  can  get  this  leveled 
off  and  under  some  kind  of  control,  the 
sooner  those  people  who  intend  to  farm 
as  farmers  and  those  people  who  intend 
to  make  their  living  from  the  soil  rather 
than  as  another  device,  will  be  protected 
in  the  endeavor.  This  is  the  point  and 
this  is  a  very  important  contribution  to 
sustain,  support,  and  imderline  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
in  this  regard. 

My  reservations  about  it  simply  involve 
its  effect  on  those  who  desperately  need 
this  kind  of  capital  long-range  invest- 
ment loan  that  the  Oppenheimer  group 
makes  possible. 

However,  I  think,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  far  down  the  road,  looking  ahead, 
the  consequences  of  the  present  trend 
can  be  not  only  to  put  the  little  rancher 
out  of  business,  but  the  big  rancher 
should  read  John  Donne's  volume  "For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,"  for  I  suggest,  "The 
bell  tolls  for  thee  because  you  are  next." 

In  this  whole  process,  the  corporate 
groups,  the  tax  loss  groups,  are  certainly, 
and  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  taking  over  and 
all  farm  statistics  in  this  country  bear 
this  out.  If  we  believe  there  is  a  place  In 
our  economy  for  the  small  independent 
farmer;  if  we  really  believe  that  and  not 
just  make  speeches  on  it  to  get  votes  back 
home,  then  we  had  better  start  doing 
something  about  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
places  to  stand  and  make  that  contri- 
bution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  vei-y  much  for 
his  comments.  Before  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  goes  into  effect,  I 


want  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmo) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  a  tax  authority  at 
all.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  amend- 
ment will  be  a  perfect  answer  to  an  evil 
that  is  taking  place  In  this  country  today 
where  outside  corporate  interests  are 
taking  over  the  farming  business.  This 
to  the  extent  that  there  is  little  land 
available  now  for  young  and  new  farmers 
to  buy.  Many  farmers  have  small  units 
tc  -)  small  to  be  economic.  They  need  any 
available  land  to  enable  them  to  increase 
their  holdings. 

I  happen  to  be  one  Senator  who  has 
no  other  financial  interests  except  in 
farming.  I  still  have  the  same  land  I  had 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  am  no 
longer  in  the  farming  business  and  I  hold 
no  stocks  or  other  investments. 

The  main  argument  today  seems  to 
me  that  if  this  amendment  passed  land 
prices  would  be  reduced.  That  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  that  were  the  case,  but 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  materially  affect 
land  prices.  Land  prices  are  much  too 
high  for  the  prices  the  farmers  are  get- 
ting for  their  commodities  in  order  to 
make  money. 

About  the  only  ones  who  are  making 
any  sizable  profits  are  the  ones  who  are 
making  large  profits  in  some  other  enter- 
prise which  enable  them  to  write  off  a 
tax  loss  on  their  farming  operations.  The 
price  of  farm  commodities  is  too  low  to- 
day for  the  present  infiated  prices  of 
land. 

Thus,  if  it  would  accomplish  that  one 
thing  alone,  to  stop  infiation  of  farmland 
prices,  that  would  be  well  worth  while. 

As  I  said,  in  my  case,  I  still  have  the 
same  land  I  had  when  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  could  sell  that  land  for  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  it  is  really  worth.  So  I 
would  be  better  off  if  the  price  of  my 
land  was  double  what  it  is  now.  It  is 
already  too  high. 

My  opinion  is  that  if  we  want  to  help 
the  farmers  we  do  not  want  higher 
land  prices,  if  we  want  to  help  our  young 
farmers  on  the  farms,  we  should  not 
have  inflated  land  prices. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  farm  indebt- 
edness is  higher  now  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  oiu-  history.  That  indicates,  in 
itself,  that  something  is  wrong. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  All  of  us  look  upon  him  as  the 
farm  expert  in  this  body.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Poresti-y  his  contributions  in  this  field 
have  been  significant. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
yield  the  fioor  and  have  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  go  into  effect.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talhadge)  first  yield  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  me  1  minute  on  his 
time  first? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
1  minute  to  my  majority  leader  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young ) ,  whom  many  of  us 
look  upon  as  the  outstanding  authority 
on  agricultural  matters  in   this  body. 
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made  a  significant  point  when  he  stated 
that  farm  indebtedness  in  this  country 
Is  at  an  alltime  high.  In  contrast,  the 
percentage  of  our  farm  population  is  de- 
creasing all  the  time.  I  believe  it  is 
around  5  percent,  or  thereabouts,  at  the 
moment. 

Furthermore,  this  indicates  that  the 
small  farmer  is  going  out  of  business  and 
the  corporate  farmer  is  coming  into  op- 
eration, because  he  can  get  by  on  his 
own  without  any  outside  help. 

It  is  true  that  land  prices  today  are 
sky  high  and  those  who  want  to  live  on 
farms  and  ranches,  who  want  to  stay 
close  to  the  soil,  are  being  squeezed  out. 
That  is  where  our  taxes  are  coming 
from.  Who  is  it  that  buys  suits  and 
clothes,  shirts  and  shoes,  and  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing  in  the  little  towns 
depending  upon  the  farm  economy? 

It  is  not  the  big  corporate  type  of 
ranch,  but  the  little  rancher.  He  is  the 
one  who  pays  the  taxes  and  keeps  the 
economy  going,  week  in  and  week  out, 
year  in  and  year  out. 

The  amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  giving  the  small  family 
size  farmer  and  rancher  a  little  consid- 
eration and  protection. 
I  am  all  for  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  Tel- 
fair County  in  South  Georgia.  I  live  on 
a  farm  just  south  of  Atlanta  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  have  gotten  more  genuine,  soul-sat- 
isfying pleasure  out  of  farming,  and 
made  less  money,  than  anything  I  ever 
undertook. 

Thus,  I  feel  that  I  know  something 
about  the  hazards  of  farming. 

Farming  is  the  greatest  gamble  we 
know  of  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  most  important 
business  we  have,  because  it  produces 
all  the  food  and  fiber  that  we  utilize,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  we  also  ship 
a  great  deal  of  it  to  large  portions  of 
the  world. 

Many  things  can  happen  to  a  farmer 
to  cause  him  to  lose  the  result  of  a  year's 
labor. 

He  can  have  too  much  water  or  too 
little  water,  and  he  loses  the  result  of  a 
year's  labor. 

The  Weather  can  be  too  hot  or  it  can 
be  too  cold,  and  he  will  lose  the  result  of 
a  year's  labor. 

There  will  be  new  diseases,  new  insects, 
a  new  pestilence,  and  the  farmer  will  lose 
the  result  of  a  year's  labor. 

If  nature  smiles  on  the  farmer,  then 
everything  goes  well;  but  there  can  be  a 
drastic  drop  of  the  market  price  at  har- 
vest time  and  the  farmer  will  lose  the 
result  of  a  year's  labor. 

The  farmer  may  find  labor  unavailable 
at  harvest  time  and  he  will  lose  the  result 
of  a  year's  labor. 

Thus,  Congress  has  to  be  extremely 
careful  and  cautious  not  to  write  a  tax 
bill  that  will  penalize  the  farmer  and  the 


farmer  alone  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  segment  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  there  have  been  favorable  tax 
laws  benefiting  farmers  that  have  been 
utilized  by  tax  dodgers  to  take  into  con- 
sideration some  of  their  idle  capital. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  served  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  me  for  several  years.  Several 
years  ago,  he  started  to  fight  to  try  to 
close  the  loopholes  then  existing  and 
which  were  being  utilized  by  Wall  Street 
stock  brokers,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  others. 

Those  loopholes  were  two  in  number. 

First,  if  one  had  a  large  sum  of  capital 
he  could  buy  a  rundown  farm  and  plow 
additional  sums  of  capital  into  building 
up  the  productivity  and  value  of  the 
farm.  After  he  had  increased  the  original 
value  of  the  farm  several  times,  he  could 
sell  that  farm,  and  the  profit  he  had  on 
it  would  be  a  capital  gain. 

That  was  loophole  No.  1. 

What  was  loophole  No.  2? 

Farm  animals  are  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion, just  as  other  capital  used  in  business 
is  subject  to  depreciation.  Some  people 
found  out  that  they  could  use  that  de- 
preciation for  an  enviable  tax  racket. 
There  was  a  group  called  the  Black 
Watch  Farms,  or  something  of  that 
nature,  which  advertised  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  urged  professional 
people  and  business  people  with  large 
siuns  of  capital  to  buy  cattle  that  they 
would  never  see,  to  be  placed  on  farms 
that  they  had  never  visited.  They  would 
depreciate  the  cattle  and,  at  the  same 
time,  charge  off  maintenance,  feeding, 
and  the  keeping  of  the  cattle  as  an  ordi- 
nary business  expense.  Then,  after  they 
had  depreciated  the  cattle  as  much  as 
they  could,  they  would  sell  it  and  take  a 
capital  gain. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  has 
been  trying  to  close  these  two  loopholes, 
and  I  applaud  him  for  it.  He  started  that 
fight  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
finished  it. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  committee  re- 
port. Senators  have  a  copy  of  it  on  their 
desks. 

Ortvpage  95,  under  the  title  "Farm 
Losses','^  the  committee  bill  will  permit 
farmers  with  more  than  $50,000  non- 
farm  income  to  take  losses  in  full  up  to 
$25,000  a  year,  but  these  farmers  may 
deduct  only  one-half  of  the  amoimt  of 
the  farm  loss  in  excess  of  $25,000.  That 
should  put  the  tax  loss  farmer,  the  kind 
I  have  been  talking  about,  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Then,  on  page  99  of  the  committee  re- 
port, under  the  heading  "Depreciation 
Recapture,"  gain  on  the  sale  of  livestock 
is  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  to 
the  extent  that  depreciation  has  been 
claimed  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  livestock. 
I  think  that  adequately  puts  the  Black 
Watch  crowd  out  of  business. 

On  page  100  of  the  report  is  reference 
to  the  holding  period  for  livestock.  The 
1-year  holding  period  is  extended  to  2 
years.  There  are  many  others. 

Exchange  of  livestock  of  different 
sexes — that    was    another    racket   fre- 


quently engaged  in.  Some  individuals 
wanted  to  build  up  herds,  so  they  ex- 
changed males  for  females.  Females 
could  have  more  calves;  males  could  not. 
The  committee  provided  that  such  aii 
exchange  is  taxable. 

Then,  at  the  bottom  of  page  102  of  the 
report,  is  reference  to  hobby  losses.  It 
is  provided  that  If  a  taxpayer  engages  in 
farming  without  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  profit  he  cannot  deduct  any  farm 
losses  at  all  from  nonf arm  income. 

On  page  105  of  the  committee  report 
there  is  reference  to  gain  from  disposi- 
tion of  farmland.  It  provides  that  if  any- 
one  buy  a  rundown  farm  and  spends 
large  sums  of  additional  money  building 
it  up  and  then  sells  that  farm  for  a  profit, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
recapture  these  expenditures  as  ordinary 
income.  He  is  compelled  to  hold  his  farm 
for  10  years;  otherwise  he  cannot  take 
advantage  of  that. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  wrote  these 
and  other  loophole-closing  provisions 
into  the  bill.  I  think  they  are  adequate. 
I  think  they  will  do  the  Job.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana goes  too  far.  I  think  it  will  penalize 
honorable  people  who  are  not  trying  to 
make  a  racket  out  of  their  farming  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  what  he  is  saying.  I  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  what  it  has  done.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  this  is  a  great  step 
toward  taking  care  of  improper  practices. 
If  it  is  proved  later  this  is  not  sufficient, 
we  can  do  more. 

But  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one 
thing.  It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  one  that 
strikes  at  a  very  precious  American  right, 
and  that  is  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
engage  in  as  many  honest  callings  as  iiis 
individual  ability  permits  him  to  do.  It 
appears  as  though  our  friends  think  that 
only  bankers  and  lawyers  go  into  agri- 
culture. In  my  State  it  is  the  other  way. 
The  folks  who  have  made  good  in  farm- 
ing, particularly  in  orange  growing, 
particularly  in  sugar  production,  partic- 
ularly in  the  cattle  business  have  come  in 
and  taken  over  banks,  they  have  taken 
over  housing  and  subdivisions,  they  have 
taken  over  manufacturing  enterprise.  I 
am  for  it,  because  I  think  America  is  a 
land  of  opportimity,  where  people  are 
given  a  chance  to  engage  in  as  many  use- 
ful occupations  as  they  can. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  personal,  but  I 
remember  the  father  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who  was  almost 
a  contemporary  of  mine,  when  he  was  a 
farmer,  and  when  he  later  became  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  his  own  great 
State  and  later  its  Governor.  I  am  glad 
he  had  the  opportimity  to  go  somewhere 
else  and  to  do  other  things,  I  am  glad 
my  distingiiished  friend  from  Georgia 
has  done  the  same  thing. 

In  my  own  town  there  is  a  banker  who 
began  his  career  as  a  simple  orange 
grower.  He  has  gone  up  and  has  gone  into 
other  things. 

I  do  not  believe  in  taking  a  position 
here   which   limits   opportunity,   which 
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limits  initiative,  and  does  not  permit  a 
man  to  go  wherever  his  ability,  character, 
and  industry  will  take  him.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  just  such  a  measure  that 
might  go  just  that  far.  Therefore,  I  op- 
pose it  vigorously. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Let  me  first  make  a 
xery  brief  observation,  and  then  I  will 

vield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wanted  to  respond. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Certainly.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  my  distinguished 
and  certainly  able  friend  from  Florida 
misses  the  point  here.  The  issue  at  hand 
is  a  use  by  nonf  armers  of  a  tax  provision 
specifically  found  by  the  Congress  in  the 
past,  and  by  the  committee  in  this  in- 
stance, to  be  practical  and  needed  for  the 
average  farmer.  It  is  not  the  theme  or 
purpose  of  tlie  committee,  or  in  my  opin- 
ion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana, 
to  limit  the  opportunity  of  a  man  in 
America  to  engage  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  or  to  be  an  entrepreneur. 

This  tax4aw  and  the  effort  by  our  com- 
mittee and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  is  to  limit,  if  not  eliminate,  the 
shall  I  say  misuse  of  a  provision  specifi- 
cally designed  for  the  benefit  of  a  prac- 
tical farmer  by  one  of  large  income  who 
Is  in  fact  not  a  practical  farmer. 

I  wanted  to  say  that,  and  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  will  yield  one  step 
further,  there  is  something  I  have  been 
thinking  about  and  hf.ve  been  wanting 
to  say.  I  hope  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  more  frequent- 
ly occupy  the  centei  of  this  Chamber.  I 
have  listened  to  him  this  morning  and 
upon  many  other  occsisions.  I  know  of  no 
man  in  this  body  who  speaks  with  more 
perfect  grammar,  with  more  eloquence, 
and  in  a  more  driving  and  convincing 
manner  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  far  more  generous  in  his 
tribute  than  I  deserve,  but  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennsssee  as  to  the  char- 
acter, standing,  and  str ture  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  We  all  appreciate 
him. 

Second,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  in  my  State  it 
is  frequently  the  other  way  around  when 
it  comes  to  tax  losses.  A  freeze  comes 
along  that  strikes  down  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  citrus  grove,  knocks  down 
trees,  so  that  they  will  not  come  to 
bearing  again  for  2  or  3  or  more  years, 
or  a  storm  destroys  a  large  part  of  the 
livestock  or  equipment  of  a  larger 
grazier.  Who  would  say  that  such  loss 
should  not  be  claimed  when  the  man  has 
another  business  also? 

It  is  a  one-way  street  that  is  sought 
to  be  set  up  here.  So  far  as  my  State  is 
concerned,  there  are  just  as  many  times 
when  we  have  losses  by  freeze,  fiood,  or 


storm  that  come  upon  the  farming  per- 
son who  happens  to  be  industrious 
enough  to  have  another  business  so  he 
can  turn  the  loss  over  to  that  business. 
And  when  the  farm  is  prosperotis  the 
taxpayer  can  turn  to  farm  profit  to  off- 
set losses  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  two-way  street,  and  ap- 
parently my  friends  do  not  understand 
that  is  the  case. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

We  come  now  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  He  inserts 
some  language  in  his  amendment  that 
the  Finance  Committee  inserted  in  the 
bill,  but  there  is  a  far  greater  difference 
in  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  because 
the  Senator's  amendment  will  not  per- 
mit any  farm  deductions  against  any 
nonfarm  income  in  excess  of  $15,000  ex- 
cept what  he  indicates  here — taxes,  in- 
terest, the  abandoimient  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  losses  of  farm  property 
arising  from  fire,  stonn,  or  other  casu- 
alty, losses  and  expenses  directly  attrib- 
utable to  drought,  and  recognized  losses 
from  sales,  exchanges,  and  involuntary 
conversions  of  farm  property. 

That  is  the  sum  total  of  all  of  them. 
The  taxpayer  cannot  even  deduct  for 
farm  labor. 

What  does  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Service  say  about  casualties? 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  United  States 
Master  Tax  Guide,  and  I  read  this  par- 
ticular portion: 

The  Commissioner  takes  the  position  that 
a  casualty  loss  deduction  for  termite  dam- 
age is  not  permitted  because  the  sudden- 
ness test  for  a  casualty  loss  is  not  met  unless 
scientific  data  Indicates  that  termite  dam- 
age does  not  occur  until  at  least  two  years 
following  the  original  Infestation  of  the 
property.  But  on  the  other  hand,  some  courts 
have  allowed  the  deduction. 

There  you  are,  Mr.  President — sud- 
denness. What  does  one  do  if  he  has  a 
herd  of  cows  and  mastitis  is  found  in  one 
of  the  cows?  It  does  not  suddenly  sweep 
through  the  whole  herd.  It  may  take  5 
years.  That  is  not  "sudden." 

Suppose  some  of  one's  high  priced  reg- 
istered cows  are  sold  for  hamburger,  and 
the  person  loses  $500  a  cow.  He  cannot 
deduct  a  casualty  loss,  because  it  is  not 
"sudden." 

Black  leg,  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee knows,  does  not  kill  cows  all  at 
once.  Is  that  "sudden"  enough  to  deduct 
for  a  casiialty  loss? 

So  you  could  have  a  whole  herd  of 
beef  cattle  or  dairy  cattle  wiped  out,  and 
could  not  even  deduct  it,  imder  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  I  think  that  is  too  far 
for  the  Senate  to  go. 

I  think  tliat  the  conamittee  has  elimi- 
nated the  tax  racket  that  now  goes  on 
in  farming.  I  think  this  is  as  far  as  we 
ought  to  go  at  the  present  time.  Later, 
if  we  find  more  loopholes  coming  to  light, 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Senator  from  Teimessee,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  others  who 
have  worked  on  this  matter  for  a  period 
of  many  years  will  come  forth  and  try  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  plug  these  loop- 
holes. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  add  my  refutation  to  that  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Anyone  can  go  into  any  business  under 
this  legislation.  This  is  not  a  limitation 
on  anyone  going  into  business,  as  long 
as  he  will  comply  with  the  regular  ac- 
counting system  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  simply  provides  that  the  very 
special  privilege  that  we  give  to  the  farm- 
er to  go  on  a  cash  basis  instead  of  an 
accrual  basis  cannot  be  abused  by  peo- 
ple who  seek  to  turn  their  nonfarm  in- 
come into  a  special  asset. 

We  have  said  that  the  farmer  is  in  a 
special  and  exclusive  sort  of  position,  and 
we  have  tried  to  give  him  appropriate 
special  benefits:  and  3  million  farmers 
are  taking  advantage  of  those  benefits. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bill  that  provides  for  a  very  complex 
accounting  system,  but  they  have  tried 
to  meet  the  abuses.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  as  pointed  out  by  the  very 
able  Senator  frcun  Georgia,  has,  I  think, 
made  a  much  better  approach. 

But  while  they  have  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment  and  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  500,  they  have  fixed  the 
nonfarm  income  limitation  so  high  that 
it  affects  only  3,000  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  bring  in  total  estimated 
revenue  of  only  S20  million.  My  bill  would 
bring  in  revenue  of  $205  million,  and 
affect  14.000  people.  That  is  largely  the 
difference  we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  talking  about  the  man  who  is 
abusing  the  special  tax  accounting 
methods  that  we  want  to  preserve  for 
the  rank  and  file  farmer,  the  competitive 
farmer,  who  has  only  an  allotment  of 
68  acres  on  the  public  domain.  We  are 
trying  to  preserve  that  for  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  correct  the  abuses  that 
have  grown  up  for  the  wealthy,  non- 
resident corporation  or  high  income  tax 
operator,  who  translates  high  income 
taxes  into  capital  gains  or  farm  losses. 

I  commend  the  committee.  I  think  they 
have  taken  a  long  step.  They  have 
adopted  the  language,  almost  word  for 
word,  in  the  kind  of  refined  amendment 
which  I  have  submitted.  But  then  they 
have  taken  a  step  backward  by  putting 
the  limit  at  $50,000 — so  high  that  even 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy's  repre- 
sentatives said  that  this  is  an  imrealistic 
definition  of  what  is  a  farmer  and  what 
is  not  a  farmer. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  for 
presenting  this  amendment  this  morn- 
ing. I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  very  eloquent  presenta- 
tion he  has  made  and  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  for  their  careful 
attention  to  the  important  effects  which 
their  action  has  had  and  will  have  on 
the  farming  industry  of  this  country. 

In  my  lifetime,  and  perhaps  in  the  life- 
times of  all  of  us,  we  have  seen  changes 
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in  the  agricultural  industry  in  America 
that  are  almost  inconceivable.  Over  the 
last  45  years,  in  my  own  State,  we  have 
been  undergoing  a  continuous  agricul- 
tural revolution.  We  are  still  experienc- 
ing, in  Iowa,  a  migration  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000  people  a  year  from  the 
farms  to  the  towns  and  city  commimi- 
ties.  The  average  size  of  the  farms,  in 
recent  years,  is  double  what  it  was  some 
25  years  ago.  A  couple  of  years  ago  it  was 
indicated  that  only  one  in  every  eight 
children  bom  on  a  farm  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  would — or,  for  that  matter,  could — 
remain  on  the  farm  throughout  his  life- 
time; whereas,  when  I  was  a  boy,  if  a 
father  and  mother  had  four  children  on 
the  farm,  and  three  of  them  were  sons, 
you  could  reliably  be  assured  that  those 
three  sons  could  and  would  stay  in  the 
farming  business.  Today,  in  Iowa,  that 
is  an  impossibility.  There  just  is  not 
room  for  those  young  people  in  agricul- 
ture in  my  State. 

My  State  is  one  of  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural States  in  the  country.  Its  pro- 
ductivity is  well  known  all  over  the 
world.  Not  only  in  crops,  but  certainly  in 
hogs  and  cattle,  it  has  ranked  very 
high. 

Immediately  after  World  War  n,  I 
spent  7  years  of  my  life  buying  livestock, 
selling  fertilizer,  and  dealing  in  farm 
enterprises  in  my  own  locality  of  north- 
west Iowa,  and  I  saw  such  changes  take 
place  that  it  was  almost  unbelievable. 

Later  on,  as  I  became  Governor  of 
that  great  State  and  observed  the 
changes  that  were  continuing,  I  foimd 
that  we  were  losing,  or  were  in  danger 
of  losing,  some  of  the  basic  agricultural 
Industry  that  we  had.  We  lost  the  poul- 
try industry,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  well  knows.  Most  of 
that  migrated  from  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  United  States  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States.  Now  we  are  in  the 
process  of  losing,  and  have  great  fear  of 
losing  altogether,  our  great  cattle  feed- 
ing industry,  because  of  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  United  States 
in  feeding  and  transportation  patterns. 

It  is  almost  an  impossibility  in  my 
State,  any  more,  for  a  young  man  to  be- 
gin farming,  unless  his  father  is  a 
farmer  who  can  furnish  the  equip- 
ment, the  money,  and  the  land  to  begin 
on.  If  a  young  man  were  to  come  back 
from  the  service  today  and  want  to  start 
farming,  he  would  simply  be  incapable 
financially  of  doing  it  without  great 
financial  resources  from  his  own  family. 

As  a  result,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  landownership.  I 
am  not  against  landownership  by  those 
who  are  not  engaged  in  farming;  cer- 
tainly not.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  some 
of  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  x-lorida  about  the  great 
American  right  to  own,  to  progress,  to 
develop,  and  to  be  and  do  whatever  we 
have  the  capacity  to  be  and  do.  But  I 
think  that  includes  the  right  to  be  a 
farmer,  if  we  have  the  desire  to  be  a 
farmer.  I  think  it  includes  the  right  of 
the  family  farmer  in  America  to  sur- 
vive. I  think  there  is  grave  question 
in  America  today  whether  that  fam- 
ily farmer  can  survive.  Land  prices 
have  increased  greatly.  We  have  seen 
so  many  abandoned  farm  houses  and 


barns  standing  around  the  countryside 
in  my  State  that  at  times  I  have 
felt  impelled  to  start  a  campaign  to 
get  rid  of  those  buUdings,  because  they 
have  gradually  deteriorated  and  have  not 
been  removed.  Today,  one  of  my  greatest 
concerns  is  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
needs  of  my  State  and  continue  family 
farmownership.  With  this  great  transi- 
tion in  the  farming  industry  taking  place, 
and  the  great  problems  we  face,  it  is 
going  to  require  al.  the  dedication  we 
have. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  can  help 
us  to  round  this  corner  is  to  take  some  of 
this  tax -loss  privilege  away  from  those 
whose  primary  interest  is  nonagricul- 
tural,  and  who  have  been  dealing 
through  the  farm  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— and  I  do  not  blamj  them  for 
that;  they  have  every  legal  right  to  do 
it — with  the  simple  objective  of  accumu- 
lating greater  capital  and  greater  profit, 
and  who,  I  am  afraid,  are  dstroying  the 
capability  of  the  young  people  in  this 
country  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  support  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  and 
I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
give  it  their  most  careful  consideration. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  who  is  experienced  with  the 
impact  of  this  abuse  of  specia.  farm  ac- 
counting procedures. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  to 
make  a  statement. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
promised  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR 
ALAN  MacNAUGHTON  OF  THE 
CANADIAN  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  yielding  to  me  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Campobello  Park  Com- 
mission, a  unique  creation  of  our  two 
Governments,  several  years  ago.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  operate  the  Roosevelt  Campo- 
bello International  Park. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  fact  this 
morning  that  the  Senate  was  meeting  to 
conduct  a  meeting  of  the  Commission. 
I  take  a  few  moments  to  present  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  our  neighbor  to  the 
north,  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

With  me  in  the  Chamber  today  is  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  He  has  served  as  Speaker  of 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  and  has 
served  with  many  United  States  Senators 
in  interparliamentary  conferences  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  introduce  to  my  colleagues  the  Hon- 
orable Alan  MacNaughton,  of  Montreal, 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  privilege  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  that  purpose.  It  is  our  privilege 
to  have  a  distinguished  Canadian  par- 
liamentarian here  as  our  guest. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  wish  to  rehash  all  the  dialog 
we  have  had  in  an  extended  way  this 
morning.  SufQce  it  to  say  that  with  all  of 
the  complications  that  now  exist  and 
those  which  have  grown  up  haphazardly 
over  the  last  half  century  affecting  agri- 
cultural legislation,  most  of  us  on  the 
fioor  always  come  back  to  the  defense  of 
the  small  farmer,  the  small  family 
farmer.  And  I  think  that  here  we  have 
a  chance  to  put  our  actions  where  our 
Senate  oratory  has  been  for  a  long  time. 

Whatever  else  we  say  about  the  pres- 
ent practices,  I  applaud  the  noble  efforts 
of  the  committee  to  slow  down  those 
practices. 

The  fact  is  that  the  net  result  of  the 
tax-break  process  has  been  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  were  relatively  well  off  to  eventually 
go  out  through  the  top,  if  that  is  their 
choice.  But  by  artificially  infiating  land 
values  it  has  almost  completely  pro- 
hibited any  young,  new  potential  rancher 
from  coming  in  at  the  bottom  and  start- 
ing to  build. 

New  opportunities  for  young  beginners 
is  the  best  hope  for  the  future  inde- 
pendent farming  operations  in  this  coun- 
try. If  that  is  indeed  what  the  Senate 
wants,  then  let  us  do  something  to  help. 
But,  if  we  are  going  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  corporation  groups  and  the  tax  loss 
groups,  then  let  us  say  so  bluntly  and  di- 
rectly and  not  equivocate  with  the  people 
back  home.  If  we  really  believe  there 
ought  to  be  small  family  farmers  and 
that  they  have  an  important  role  in  our 
country,  I  think  it  Is  important  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor. 

I  underscore  the  committee's  work  and 
applaud  the  committee  efforts  to  stop 
encouraging  the  rich  to  get  richer,  and 
for  the  committee  attempts  to  bring 
some  equity  to  those  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  economic  scale. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  few  inquiries  about  the  amend- 
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ment.  One  of  the  fears  that  has  been 
expressed  is  that  the  amendment,  if  it 
is  agreed  to,  may  force  farmers  in  the 
future  to  adopt  another  form  of  ac- 
counting for  their  farming  operation. 

I  have  been  at  a  committee  meeting 
this  morning.  I  have  not  heard  all  of 
the  debate. 

Would  the  farmer  have  the  same  choice 
as  those  who  are  on  a  cash  or  an  ac- 
cmal  basis? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
not  affect  the  farmers  who  are  on  an 
accrual  basis.  I  know  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  been  confronted  with 
this  statement.  Both  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  I  are  seeking 
an  answer  to  the  abuses  of  the  special 
privileges  we  have  for  farm  accounting. 
We  have  tried  to  assure  that  the  legiti- 
mate farmer  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  report  on  the  cash  report  basis 
instead  of  the  accrual  basis. 

It  is  the  agreement  on  the  part  of 
all  members  of  the  committee  and  those 
who  support  my  amendment  that  this 
would  not  affect  that  privilege  of  the 
farmers  to  continue  to  report  as  they 
have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  present  law,  they  can  conduct  their 
farm  accounting  on  a  cash  or  accrual 
basis. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Anyone  can  adopt  the 
accrual  method  and  take  any  loss  he 
wants. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
be  assured  then  that  practice  will  not 
be  changed  in  any  way? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  will  be  pleased  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  next  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  associated  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  in  his  ef- 
forts to  amend  the  tax  laws. 

I  know,  from  broad  contact  and  ex- 
perience with  the  farm  situation  in 
Idaho,  that  he  seeks  to  put  an  end  to 
the  abuse  which  is  seriously  imdermining 
legitimate  farmers.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  do  so. 

I  compliment  the  Senator,  and  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  him  as  a 
cosponsor. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   President,   how   much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  care  to  yield 
time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  caimot  support  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  the  Senate  to  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  I  have 
been  working  in  an  effort  to  do  something 


better  about  the  problem  than  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bill  would  do. 

Both  of  us  feel  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  does  not  go  far  enough. 

My  concern  over  the  pending  Metcalf 
amendment  is  that  I  believe  it  is  a  little 
too  harsh. 

What  it  amoimts  to  is  that  if  a  person 
has  as  much  as  $30,000  of  nonfarm  in- 
come, he  cannot  deduct  any  loss  at  all, 
because  the  amendment  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  to  the  extent  that  nonfarm 
income  exceeds  $15,000,  the  $15,000  loss 
will  be  cut  back  dollar  for  dollar.  So,  if 
one  has  $30,000  of  nonfarm  income,  that 
exceeds  $15,000  by  $15,000  and  wipes  out 
the  maximiun  loss  deduction  by  $15,000. 
I  think  that  is  too  harsh. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  lowp.  would  make  that  plain.  It 
wipes  out  the  special  loss  reduction,  but 
does  not  wipe  out  the  loss  reduction 
enumerated  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  assimied  that  every 
Senator  understood  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
promised  to  yield  my  remaining  time  to 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  time  remaining.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  if  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  I  have  another 
amendment.  It  provides  that  any  :  moimt 
of  loss  over  $20,000  will  be  carryover  to 
be  applied  against  net  farm  income  in 
subsequent  years,  and  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion of  the  $20,000  special  loss  because 
of  the  amoimt  of  nonfarm  income.  I 
think  it  is  a  much  more  equitable  pro- 
vision. 

While  the  argimients  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  are  quite  responsive,  and  I 
join  in  them,  I  believe  the  pending 
amendment  is  too  harsh. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  there 
will  be  another  amendment,  if  Members 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  this  one  is  too  harsh. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  commend  him  for  his  ex- 
planation of  what  is  involved. 

I  would  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  if  it  would  accomplish 
the  objectives  he  seeks,  but  it  will  not. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  Nation,  about  the  small 
farmers  and  the  large  farmers. 

I  think  that  what  we  must  think  about 
and  seriously  consider  are  the  kinds  of 
programs  that  we  can  sponsor  and  foster 
that  will  help  the  American  farmer  and 
the  American  agricultural  industry  com- 
pete with  foreign  countries.  We  are  now 
exporting  to  other  countries  jobs  from 
every  one  of  our  other  industries.  One 
industry  alone,  the  aircraft  industry,  is 
truly  competitive  in  the  world  market. 

The  agricultural  industry  is  moving 
out  of  our  country  into  other  countries 
more  and  more  each  day.  We  should  all 
have  tremendous  concern  about  that.  We 


must  encourage  investment  in  farming 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  take  action 
to  retain  jobs  in  our  other  industries  as 
well. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  loopholes.  I  want 
to  be  practical  and  consider  the  prob- 
lem properly.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  realizes  what  is  happening. 
I  know  that  we  have  disagreed  in  some 
instances  in  this  regard,  but  I  -feel  that 
he  has  made  some  very  good  contribu- 
tions in  settling  the  problem  we  are  dis- 
cussing. We  do  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, and  this  legislation  will  accentuate 
that  problem,  not  solve  it. 

So  I  feel  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  it  will  be  another  barrier  to  our 
agricultural  industry's  competing  with 
the  other  agricultural  industries  of  the 
world.  This  amendment  would  seriously 
handicap  the  citriis  industry  and  any 
orchard  industry.  I  feel  it  is  essential  that 
this  amendment  be  rejected,  or  we  will 
be  placing  a  further  burden  on  our  total 
agricultural  Industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  tax-loss  farming  is  indeed  crucial 
to  any  discussion  of  farm-related  tax- 
ation. Our  goal,  as  in  any  aspect  of  tax- 
ation, is  to  provide  even  and  equitable 
legislation  which  makes  allowances  for 
legitimate  needs,  but  insiu«s  fair  con- 
tribution to  our  revenue  structure. 

I  recognize  that  there  have  been  some 
abuses  of  the  current  tax  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  deduction  of  farm-related 
losses  against  net  income,  and  these 
abuses  cannot  be  excused  or  tolerated. 
The  Metcalf  amendment,  while  directed 
toward  the  goal  of  eliminating  these 
abuses,  does  not  offer  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  Although  its  appli- 
cation might  end  the  abuses  of  farm  loss 
deductions,  it  surely  would  severely  and 
undesirably  affect  many  legitimate 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  neither  I  nor 
my  colleague  from  Montana  desire  to  see 
burdened  with  further  tax  liability. 

The  Metcalf  amendment  takes  an 
overly  broad  and  statistical  approach  to 
the  problem  and  ignores  the  realities 
faced  by  farmers  and  ranchers  today. 
When  need  for  increased  capital  ex- 
penditures and  the  dependence  on  off- 
the-farm  Income  is  increasing  for  all 
farmers  and  ranchers,  the  Metcalf 
amendment  would  discourage  the  input 
of  fresh  capital — especially  in  the  case  of 
those  just  starting  out  in  farming  and 
ranching — and  would  decrease  the  incen- 
tives to  diversify  income  sources  from 
off-the-fann  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
statistics  of  this  matter  in  detail,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  testimony  before  the 
Finance  Committee  brought  out  facts  of 
the  latest  census  that  some  days  of  off- 
the-farm  work  were  reported  by  46  per- 
cent of  all  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  32 
percent  reported  more  than  100  days  of 
such  work.  The  significance  of  this  off- 
the-farm  work  to  the  small  farmer  is 
shown  in  the  statistic  that  it  generated 
over  half,  the  income  of  farmers  having 
less  than  $10,000  in  farm  sales. 

I  do  not  feel  the  Metcalf  amendment 
can  be  justified  in  its  approach  to  tax- 
loss  farming  abuses  because  it  would  hurt 
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those    whose    interests    it    should    be 
insuring. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  It  has 
been  stated  that  perhaps  the  committee 
bill  does  not  go  far  enough  and  that  this 
amendment  goes  too  far.  What  about  the 
bona  fide  farmer  who  suffers  crop  loss  in, 
say,  Kansas,  and  who,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  has  oil  production,  has  non- 
farm  income,  either  oil  production  or  a 
gravel  pit  or  something  else?  What  hap- 
pens with  this  bona  fide  farmer  with 
nonfarm  income — not  the  big  corpora- 
tion farmer,  but  the  real  farmers,  be- 
cause we  have  many  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  throughout  the  Midwest? 

Mr.  METCALP.  In  the  case  of  non- 
farming,  under  my  amendment,  of  over 
$30,000,  he  cannot  take  extended  de- 
preciation losses  or  the  so-called  losses 
that  result  from  accounting  methods,  un- 
less he  goes  to  the  accrual  system. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  mean  a  hobby 
farmer,  but  a  genuine  fanner. 

Mr.  METCALP.  He  cannot  take  the 
nonfarming  profit  and  apply  it  to  farm 
losses. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  quite  fair  when  he  suggested 
that  you  could  not  take  farm  labor,  and 
so  forth,  because  we  are  talking  about 
the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  income 
taxes,  the  losses  and  the  gains. 

If  it  is  one  of  the  economic  losses  I 
have  suggested,  and  that  were  read  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  are  in  the 
bill  now,  it  could  be  taken  out  of  this  oil 
income  up  to  $100,000  or  $200,000,  unless 
it  is  one  of  the  itemized  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  taxes  or  drought  or  such  things 
that  are  itemized  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield  1  more  minute. 
If  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  result 
from  soil  conservation  or  result  in  con- 
version of  current  income  into  capital 
gain  in  the  future,  he  could  not  apply 
that  oil  or  timber  or  any  other  nonfarm 
loss  to  his  farm  income. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana stated  that  at  least  the  committee 
approach  recognizes  the  problem  and 
does  adopt  much  of  the  language  he  sug- 
gests. The  difference  is  in  the  amounts 
which  can  be  deducted. 

Mr.  METCALP.  There  are  some  minor 
differences.  Largely,  the  committee — and 
I  am  grateful  to  them — have  adopted  the 
language  of  S.  500.  It  is  not  my  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  kind  of  refined  language 
that  has  been  brought  in  by  the  circula- 
tion of  other  bills.  Many  employees  of 
the  Finance  Committee  helped  me  draft 
this  language. 

The  principal  point  I  am  making  is 
that  the  committee  proposal  touches  only 
3,000  people  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  takes  care  of  the 
abuses. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Montana  earlier  said  3  million. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Three  million  people 
file  farm  incomes  under  the  current  sys- 
tem, and  the  estimate  from  the  Joint 
Committee  is  that  the  committee  bill  will 
apply  to  only  3,000  people.  My  proposal 
will  apply  to  14,000.  The  committee  pro- 
posal will  bring  in  $20  million,  and  my 
proposal  will  bring  in  $200  million. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  in  preparing  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  am»!ndment  is  directed  to  cor- 
rection of  an  area  of  tax  inequity  which 
has  prevailed  too  long  in  our  economy 
and  which  has  compounded,  if  not  in  fact 
created,  a  serious  economic  and  social 
condition  which  the  Congress  cannot 
in  conscience  ignore. 

Today,  many  taxpayers,  corporate  and 
individual,  in  high  tax  brackets  obtain 
substantial  tax  benefits  from  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  types  of  farms  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  By  electing  the  special  farm 
accounting  rules  that  are  available  to 
the  ordinary  farmer  to  ease  his  book- 
keeping chores,  these  high-bracket  tax- 
payers show  faiTO  tax  losses  which  in  no 
sense  represent  t'"ue  economic  losses,  and 
which  these  taxpayers  deduct  from  their 
business  and  other  income  in  order  to 
achieve  substantial  tax  savings.  Fre- 
quently, these  so-called  tax  losses  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  creating  a  farm  asset,  as 
for  example,  the  cost  of  raising  a  breed- 
ing herd.  When  the  herd  is  subsequently 
sold,  the  profits  from  the  sale  will  be 
taxed  at  the  lower  capital  gains  rates,  in- 
cluding that  portion  of  the  sales  proceeds 
which  represent  a  recoupment  of  the 
previously  deducted  expenses. 

The  benefits  that  high-income  tax- 
payers receive  from  this  tax  inequity  are 
substantial.  In  1965,  for  example,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Treasury, 
among  taxpayers  -vith  less  than  $50,000 
of  adjusted  gross  income,  total  farm  prof- 
its were  $5.1  billion  and  total  farm  losses 
were  $1.7  billion — a  5-to-2  ratio  of  prof- 
its to  losses;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
come in  excess  of  $500,000,  total  farm 
profits  were  $2  million  compared  with 
total  farm  losses  of  $14  million,  a  7-to-l 
ratio  in  the  opposite  direction — that  is 
losses  to  profits. 

In  these  times  of  continuing  and  ris- 
ing inflation,  wealthy  persons  and  cor- 
porations not  only  find  farmland  an  in- 
vestment which  affords  a  hedge  against 
inflation,  but  also  offers  a  tax  haven  for 
reducing  substantial  tax  liabilities.  The 
resultant  distortion  of  our  farm  economy 
is  apparent :  the  price  of  land  is  no  long- 
er determined  by  economic  conditions 
that  prevail  in  a  normal  farm  economy; 
the  farmer  who  makes  his  living  from 
his  farm  competes  in  the  marketplace 
with  wealthy  farmowners  who  may  con- 
sider a  farm  profit  in  an  economic  sense, 
unnecessary  and  even  undesirable. 

The  bill  provides  what  I  consider  a 
reasoned  and  intelligent  correction  of 
this  manifest  inequity.  Under  it  farm 
losses  would  be  permitted  to  be  offset 
against  nonfarm  income  only  up  to 
$15,000  for  those  whose  nonfarm  incomes 
do  not  exceed  that  amount.  Accordingly, 
persons  engaged  in  farming  while  at  the 
same  time  holding  down  a  part-time  job 
are  not  affected  by  this  measure.  For 
those  with  nonfarm  income  in  excess  of 
$15,000,  the  amoimt  against  which  the 
farm  losses  may  be  offset  is  reduced  dol- 
lar for  dollar.  Persons  with  nonfarm 
earnings  over  $30,000  cannot  offset  farm 
losses  against  their  income. 


To  permit  this  inequity  to  continue  can 
only  serve  the  interests  of  a  wealthy 
few.  This  inequity  not  only  violates  our 
concept  of  fundamental  fairness  in  tax 
treatment  so  essential  to  public  confi- 
dence in  our  tax  structure,  but  also  un- 
deimines  our  farm  economy  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  small  family  farm  and  the 
small  farmer.  I  am  glad  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  and  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
measure  to  remove  this  inequity. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  revision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to 
control  the  growing  practice  of  tax -loss 
farming  is  one  of  the  more  important  as- 
pects of  the  overall  tax  reform  effort  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized,  of  course, 
that  we  do  not  seek  to  prevent  persons 
who  make  their  living  primarily  from 
nonfarming  sources  from  investing  in 
agriculture  for  economic  purposes.  How- 
ever, we  do  seek  to  discourage  persons 
outside  of  agriculture  from  investing  in 
farm  and  ranch  enterprises  primarily  for 
tax  purposes. 

Outside  investors  have  been  able  to  do 
this  by  taking  advantage  of  the  special 
accounting  practices  which  have  been 
granted  the  working  farmer  and  rancher 
who  generally  find  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  more  sophisticated  accrual  ac- 
counting system. 

We  want  to  correct  the  abuse  of  tax- 
loss  farming  without,  of  course,  hurting 
the  ordinary  working  farmer  and  rancher 
and  without  denying  others  the  freedom 
to  invest  in  agricultural  enterprises  pro- 
viding they  do  so  for  economic  rather 
than  tax  reasons. 

I  originally  supported  the  tax-loss  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  corrective  proposals 
made  after  the  growing  practice  of  tax- 
loss  farming  became  rather  generally 
apparent. 

However,  today  I  am  voting  to  support 
the  proposals  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  They  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem carefully  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  have  come  up  with  a  rather  impres- 
sive list  of  corrective  provisions  which  I 
believe  will  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  abuse  of  tax-loss  farming, 
without  generating  other  unintended 
and  unforeseen  inequities  and  difficulties. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  adoption  of  amendment 
No.  315,  the  so-called  farm  loss  amend- 
ment. 

Quite  frankly  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  comment  about  this  amendment, 
including  arguments  both  pro  and  con 
which  have  been  expressed  to  me  by  my 
constituents  in  Texas.  Both  sides  have 
had  valid  preferences  and  objections  be- 
cause it  will  not  affect  all  agriculture  as 
a  bloc  in  the  same  manner.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  contend  that 
present  tax  statutes  encourage  wealthy 
nonprofessionals  to  dabble  in  agriculture 
at  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  taxpayer. 
The  implication  is  that  "hobby  farmers," 
as  they  are  called,  are  thus  able  to  pur- 
sue dilettante  pastimes  without  con- 
tributing anything  to  society,  meanwhile 
charging  the  public  with  their  farm 
losses  through  intricate  bookkeeping 
procedures. 
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This  may  be  picturesque,  but  it  is  in- 
accurate. 

I  think  particularly  of  the  costly  and 
time-consimiing  procedures  for  develop- 
ing a  herd  of  breeding  cattle  or  the  pains- 
taking processes  necessary  for  cross- 
breeding to  develop  new  plant  strains, 
which  expenses  are  cmrently  deductible 
as  incurred. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  tc  think,  before 
they  vote,  what  benefits  to  the  American 
standard  of  living  have  emerged  from 
such  laboratories  protected  under  present 
tax  procedures.  Then  project  what  this 
has  meant  for  the  United  States  inter- 
nationally, in  terms  both  of  revenue  and 
prestige.  If  we  erase  these  provisions 
we  erase  in  proportion  some  Incentive 
for  agricultural  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  believe  this  means  is  proving  a 
less  expensive  method  if  encouraging  re- 
search and  development  than  Govern- 
ment financed  projects. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  will  vote 
against  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  consider  it  before  they  cast 
their  votes.  The  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  complicate  for  the  farmer  the 
keeping  of  financial  records  required  for 
tax  pm'pwses  and  would  necessitate  the 
hiring  of  financial  expertise,  a  biu-den 
today's  hard-pressed  farmer  does  not 
need. 

It  has  been  said,  also,  that  the  limita- 
tions provided  in  the  amendment  are 
too  high,  and  that  the  amendment  here 
is  not  properly  aimed  to  meet  its  stated 
objective.  In  my  opinion,  the  reasons 
which  I  have  stated  outweigh  other 
considerations. 

We  must  first  consider  the  effect  on 
agricultural  research  and  the  additional 
accounting  responsibilities  and  burdens 
imposed  on  the  Nation's  hard-pressed 
farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  ORIFPIN   (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  PASTORE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  already  voted  "yea,"  but  I 
am  willing  to  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  I  have  already  voted  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BROOKE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vote,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior 


Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton). If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already  voted 
in  the  negative.  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis).  tlie 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

T:ie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) have  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[No.  182  Leg] 

YEAS— 29 


NOT  VOTINCi — 17 


Burdlck 

Jackson 

Moss 

Cburcb 

Kennedy 

Muskie 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Nelson 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

PeU 

Goodell 

McCarthy 

Proxmlre 

Harris 

McGee 

Randolph 

Hart 

McGovem 

Rlblcoff 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hughes 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

Mondale 
NAYS— 50 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Allen 

Fannin 

Pearson 

AUott 

Fong 

Percy 

Baker 

Gore 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Gumey 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Smith.  Maine 

Boggs 

HoUand 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hollings 

Spong 

Case 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long 

Ty  dings 

Dole 

Mathias 

Williams.  N.J. 

Domlnick 

MUler 

WUliams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Montoya 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVING 

LIVE  PAIRS, 

AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 4 

Pastore 

for. 

Grlflln, 

for. 

Brooke, 

for. 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Sazbe 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Smith,  lU. 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Cook 

Mundt 

Symington 

Ellender 
Fulbright 

Murphy 
RusseU 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Metcalf's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  wliich  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agieed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30 
O'CLOCK  A.M.,  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  9:30  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MATHIAS  ON  MONDAY 
MORNING  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  on  Monday,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

tTNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  20  minutes,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  on  two  amendments 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  ;  and  that  there  be  40 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  on  two 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  . 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  and  I  have  a 
joint  amendment  on  the  very  same  sub- 
ject on  which  we  just  voted.  It  was  our 
hope  that  we  could  limit  the  time  and 
discuss  the  amendment,  since  the  Senate 
is  already  oriented  to  the  subject;  so 
that  we  would  both  hope  we  could  offer 
the  amendment  next. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  be  permitted  to  offer 
his  amendment  next,  and  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes,  with  10 
minutes  on  each  side  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
be  happy  to  yield  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  will  gain  the 
floor  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection    to    the   several    unanimous- 
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consent  requests  Just  made?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  they  are  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  we  now  have  five  amend- 
ments pending,  and  on  each  there  will 
be  a  20-minute  limitation  of  time  to  be 
equally  divided;  two  Bennett  amend- 
ments; two  Javits  Eunendments,  and  one 
Miller-Metcalf  amendment;  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  request  was 
for  the  two  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) with  20-minute  tin^e  limitation  on 
each  one. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  20  min- 
utes for  both. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right^and 
the  same  for  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  does  not  cut  off 
amendments  subsequent  to  that? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.    President,    to    keep    the    record 
straight,  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee 
asked  and  received  imanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation    of  20 
minutes,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, on  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from    Montana     (Mr.    Metcalf)  ;     two 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from    Utah    (Mr.    Bennett),    and    two 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  might  re- 
quire more  time  on  the  second  Javits 
amendment;  but  on  the  first  one,  10 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  we  expect  to 
have  roUcall  votes  on  these  amend- 
ments? Could  we  find  out?  We  have 
meetings  going  on.  We  are  in  the  final 
executive  session  on  an  important  meas- 
ure of  the  administration,  and  we  are 
voting  on  amendments  now,  and  I  think 
we  should  find  out  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  the 
Bennett  amendments  will  be  accepted.  So 
far  {IS  the  Senator's  meeting  is  concerned, 
that  is  right  next  door  and  we  can  give 
him  immediate  notice  to  get  back  into  the 
Chamber  so  that  he  will  not  be  caught 
short.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  wants  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  his  amendment. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  there 
will  be  20  minutes  on  each  of  the  five 
amendments,  with  10  minutes  allotted  to 
a  side. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3S9 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  359  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous 'consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is   so   ordered;    and   the 


amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  189,  strike  the  portion  of  line  24 
following  the  word  "farming",  and  on  page 
190  strike  line  1  and  the  portion  of  line 
2  preceding  the  second  comma. 

On  page  190,  strike  lines  9  through  12, 
Inclusive,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:   "(A)    $20,000,  or   (B)". 

On  page  190.  line  24,  strike  "$50,000  and". 

On  page  190,  strike  line  25  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "$20,000  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  $10,000 
for  each". 

On  page  191.  line  1,  strike  all  preceding 
"The". 

On  page  191.  line  9,  Insert  after  the  word 
"inventories"  the  following:  "valued  at  fair 
market  value". 

On  page  192,  line  17,  strike  "one-half  of". 

On  page  193,  strike  lines  1  through  4,  In- 
clusive, and  renumber  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs on  pages  193  and  194  accordingly. 

On  page  193,  line  22,  strike  "(except  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1))". 

On  page  194,  line  23,  after  the  word  "Part- 
nerships" add  the  following:  "and  Elect- 
ing  Small   Business   Corporations". 

On  page  194,  line  24,  Insert  after  the 
word  "partnership"  the  following:  "or  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  as  de- 
fined in  section   1371(b)". 

On  page  194,  line  25,  strike  "of  such  part- 
nership". 

On  page  195,  line  1,  strike  "in  such  part- 
nership". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  several  years  now 
about  the  problem  of  nonfarmers  writ- 
ing off  losses  from  farming  operations 
against  their  nonfarm  income.  I  first  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  this  matter  in  the 
90th  Congress  and  I  reintroduced  it 
again  this  year.  Earlier  this  year  I  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  this  subject  during  their 
hearings  on  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  pleased  when 
I  learned  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion, that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  going  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
farm  losses  should  continue  to  be  al- 
lowed as  deductions  against  nonfarm  in- 
come. I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Congress  should  no  longer  drag  its 
feet  in  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  IcKSses 
from  farming  operations  as  a  tax  avoid- 
ance scheme. 

Tax-loss  farming  should  be  curbed  be- 
cause it  poses  unfair  competition  to  the 
family  farmer  and,  furthermore,  results 
in  annual  tax  revenue  losses  running 
into  the  millions  of  dollars.  As  the  tax 
law  is  now  written,  the  family  farmer 
is  forced  to  compete  against  many  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  who  write  off 
losses  from  farming  operations  against 
high  tax  bracket  income  from  nonfarm 
operations.  This  competition  is  imfair. 

For  example,  a  top  income  bracket 
taxpayer  can,  using  proper  planning, 
convert  $1  of  loss  into  70  cents — 77  cents 
with  the  surtax — of  tax  savings;  and 
then,  by  selling  off  his  farm  assets  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  realize  long-term  cap- 
ital gain  of  $1  with  maximum  tax  of  25 
cents. 


The  extent  of  these  tax  loss  writeoffs 
is  reflected  in  a  study  of  1966  income  tax 
returns  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  shows  that  75  percent  of  the  4,778 
individuals  who  had  farm  operations  and 
incomes  over  $100,000  deducted  $72  mil- 
lion in  farm  losses  against  their  other 
income.  ' 

A  more  complete  breakdown  of  high 
income  taxpayers,  whose  returns  in- 
cluded farm  schedules  shows: 

Millionaires:  Of  the  103  involved  in 
farming  operations,  15  showed  a  net 
profit  and  88  showed  a  net  loss; 

From  $500,000  to  $1,000,000:  Of  the 
228  in  this  bracket,  27  showed  a  net  profit 
and  201  or  88  percent  showed  a  loss; 

From  $200,000  to  $500,000:  Of  the  1,104 
fai-m  schedules,  209  showed  a  net  profit 
and  895  or  81  percent  showed  a  loss; 

From  $100,000  to  $200,000:  Of  the  3,343 
farm  schedules,  986  showed  a  net  profit 
and  2,357  or  70,5  percent  showed  a  loss; 
and 

From  $50,000  to  $100,000:  Of  the  14,- 
202  farm  schedules,  5,622  showed  a  net 
profit  and  8,580  or  60  percent  showed  a 
loss. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
port, released  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  study,  dis- 
closes that  nonfarm  business  income  was 
reported  most  frequently  by  those  with 
the  largest  farm  losses.  Although  the 
USDA  report  was  based  on  1963  income 
tax  returns,  it  shows  the  depth  of  the 
problem,  which  is  even  greater  today. 
Individuals  with  farm  losses  reported 
nonfarm  income  nearly  twice  as  often  as 
those  with  farm  profits,  and  their  non- 
farm  business  income  averaged  more 
than  twice  that  of  persons  with  farm 
profits.  Out  of  a  group  classified  by  the 
USDA  report  as  "well  off,"  comprising 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  individuals, 
approximately  111,000  reported  farm 
losses  and  more  than  38,000  reported 
farm  profits  of  less  than  $12,000.  Of  the 
66,000  individuals  who  were  classified  as 
"wealthy,"  more  than  two-thirds  re- 
ported farm  losses,  with  the  average 
losses  reported  being  $14,110. 

A  properly  designed  tax  law  is  needed. 
Tax  loss  farming  is  detrimental  to  the 
regular  farmer  in  that  it  tends  to  push 
up  the  price  of  farm  land.  Wealthy  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  bid  up  the 
price — not  because  they  desire  a  farm 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  but  because  they  want  to  take 
advantage  of  a  tax  scheme.  Higher  prop- 
erty taxes  eventually  hit  the  neighbors. 
P\irthermore,  the  fact  that  farmowners 
with  nonfarm  income  in  high  income 
brackets  may  consider  a  farm  profit,  in 
the  economic  sense,  unnecessary  for  their 
purposes  puts  the  ordinary  fanner  at  a 
disadvantage  when  competing  in  the 
market  place.  Because  he  does  not  have 
to  depend  on  farm  operations  for  a  live- 
lihood, the  high  income  bracket  tax- 
payer can  demand  less  for  his  products 
than  the  regular  farmer,  who  needs  to 
make  a  profit  to  be  able  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 

If  farm  losses  could  not  be  offset 
against  other  business  income,  these 
multibusiness  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions would  get  out  of  farming  or  they 
would  help  fight  for  better  prices  and 
lower  costs  of  production. 
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When  the  House  provision  dealing  with 
farm  losses  was  finally  imveiled  I  was 
greatly  disappointed.  As  it  has  been  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  the  House  bill  would 
affect  only  about  3,000  returns  and  would 
produce  only  $5  million  in  1970,  $10  mil- 
lion in  1971,  and  $20  million  annually 
thereafter.  Thus,  in  my  opinion,  the 
House  bill  will  not  close  this  loophole. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee improved  the  House  bil"  by  elimi- 
nating the  excess  deductions  account, 
which  was  very  complicated  and  substi- 
tuting a  formula  similar  to  the  pending 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  the  limita- 
tions are  so  high  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  bill  that  it  also  fails  to  close 
this  loophole.  For  example,  it  would  af- 
fect only  about  3,000  returns  and  pro- 
duce $25  million  annually.  This  is  just 
slightly  more  than  the  revenue  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  House  bill  once 
it  is  fully  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  and  I  believe  that  a  more  ef- 
fective provision  should  be  adopted,  and 
this  is  refiected  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard 
the  arguments  about  the  problem,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  that  can 
be  added  to  what  has  been  said  so  ably 
by  Senators  who  have  already  spoken  on 
the  preceding  Metcalf  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Metcalf  and  I  have  been  working 
together  to  try  to  work  up  a  propasal 
that  would  appeal  to  most  Senators.  I 
might  add  that  our  amendment  would 
leave  the  Finance  Committee  bill  pretty 
much  intact. 

What  our  amendment  would  do  with 
respect  to  the  loss  allowed  is  to  change 
the  loss  provisions  allowed  imder  the 
Finance  Committee  bill  in  this  way :  The 
committee  would  allow  a  farm  loss  de- 
duction of  up  to  $25,000,  and  any  losses 
over  and  above  that  would  be  allowed  to 
the  extent  of  50  percent. 

I  suggest  that  when  we  open  up  a 
loss  deduction  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
of  all  over  $25,000,  we  have  opened  up 
a  wide  hole  for  persons  engaged  in  farm 
loss  operations.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  loss  of  $1  million,  half  of  it  could 
be  written  off  over  $25,000. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  too  much  of  a  loophole.  So 
what  we  have  pending  in  the  amendment 
is  this  provision:  A  loss  up  to  $20,000  can 
be  written  off  against  nonfarm  income, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  nonfarm 
income.  If  a  taxpayer,  engaged  in  farm 
operations,  has  $1  million  of  nonfarm 
income,  say  income  from  an  oil  well, 
which  is  what  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
suggested  in  his  question  during  debate 
on  the  proceeding  amendment,  he  could 
still  deduct  $20,000  of  losses.  Our  amend- 
ment would,  however,  not  permit  farm 
losses  in  excess  of  $20,000  to  be  written 
off  against  nonfarm  income. 

Now  if  there  is  a  loss  over  and  above 
$20,000,  our  amendment  permits  this  to 
be  carried  over  and  applied  against  net 
farm  income  in  subsequent  years. 

As  in  the  Finance  Committee  bill, 
there  is  an  unlimited  loss  carryover  de- 
duction. There  is  an  important  differ- 
ence between  our  amendment  and  the 
committee  amendment,  however.  While 
the  Senate  committee  amendment  allows 
an  unlimited  loss  carryover  deduction,  it 


provides  that  a  loss  carryover  deduction 
can  be  applied  only  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  of  the  net  farm  income.  Our  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  farm  loss  carry- 
over deduction  can  be  applied  in  full 
against  future  net  farm  income.  Thus, 
I  believe  there  is  an  improvement. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf),  the  committee 
bill,  and  this  pending  amendment  should 
be  compared  as  to  impact. 

The  committee  bill  would  affect  only 
3,000  returns  and  would  pick  up  $25  mil- 
lion. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  preceding  amend- 
ment would  affect  14,000  returns,  to  the 
extent  of  $205  million. 

The  pending  amendment  strikes  a  bal- 
ance between  the  two  and  would  affect 
9,000  returns,  to  the  extent  of  $120  mil- 
lion. Both  of  us  feel  strongly  that  the 
committee  does  not  go  far  enough,  and 
here  is  why : 

The  statistics  show  that  some  3,000  re- 
turns by  individuals  in  high  income 
brackets — that  is,  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 

000  of  net  income  or  more — have  net 
farm  losses  on  farm  schedules  that  they 
file.  We  do  not  think  that  covering  them 
is  enough. 

I  would  point  out  that  our  pending 
amendment  gets  down  to  the  $50,000  to 
$100,000  bracket  as  well.  That  is  where 
the  additional  6,000  returns  would  come 
from.  We  think  this  is  important  to  keep 
our  regular  farmers  competitive  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  people  who  do  have 
some  nonfarm  income  to  engage  in  farm- 
ing  operations  on  a  prudent  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  would  have  the  same  objec- 
tions to  it  that  existed  with  regard  to  the 
Metcalf  amendment,  except  that  this 
amendment  would  remove  the  limitation 
contained  in  the  Metcalf  amendment 
which  would  limit  the  offset  of  income 
above  $15,000  with  the  gradual  limita- 
tion of  the  offset  up  to  $30,000  of  non- 
farm  income.  In  that  respect,  the  amend- 
ment is  not  as  objectionable  to  Senators 
who  opposed  the  Metcalf  amendment, 
but  in  other  reasons  is  equally  objection- 
able. For  the  reasons  I  have  given.  Sen- 
ators who  were  opposed  to  the  Metcalf 
amendment  would  be  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  We  oppose  the  amendment. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  care  to  comment  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  additional  comment  to  make.  The 
committee  acted  on  it.  I  outlined  to  the 
Senate  what  the  committee  did.  I  think 
it  went  far  enough.  I  really  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  see  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  know  what  it  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  I  need  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  my  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  need  unanimous  consent.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  to  trouble  the  Senate  like  this,  but 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  modified  by  the  fur- 


ther proviso  that  on  page  193,  line  11.  the 
word  "disease"  be  inserted  after  the  sec- 
ond comma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  want 
to  briefiy  explain  what  this  does.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  had  a  very  valid 
objection  with  reference  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  which  talks  about  losses  arising 
from  storm,  fire,  or  other  casualty,  in 
that  "casualty"  may  not  cover  disease, 
because  disease  may  operate  slowly  and 
"casualty"'  has  been  limited  to  a  "sud- 
den" happening.  By  putting  in  the  word 
"disease "  I  think  we  have  covered  the 
problem  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  am  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  feel  it  completely  takes 
care  of  the  situation.  My  amendment  was 
a  better  one.  However,  this  is  a  com- 
promise that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
talking  about  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  talking  about.  They  think 
perhaps  my  amendment  was  too  sharp 
and  went  too  far.  At  the  same  time,  their 
comments  were  that  the  committee  bill 
did  not  go  quite  far  enough.  I  think 
this  is  a  valid  compromise. 

I  feel  my  amendment,  the  committee 
bill,  and  perhaps  this  amendment  takes 
care  of  casualties.  Whatever  we  do  in 
conference,  I  hope  we  are  sure  that  the 
kind  of  casualty  as  a  result  of  disease 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  talk- 
ing about  is  taken  care  of  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  or  the  report,  so  that  it  is 
nailed  down  without  an  interpretation 
that  some  of  the  things  we  have  been 
talking  alx)ut  will  not  become  an  eco- 
nomic loss  when  we  all  intended  to  safe- 
guard economic  losses. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

In  response  to  the  comments  of  tlie 
able  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  must  point  out  that  our  amendment 
provides  for  a  loss  up  to  $20,000.  I  be- 
lieve he  stated  it  merely  removed  the 
$15,000  limitation  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding amendments. 

We  beUeve  this  amendment  would  be 
a  little  more  liberal  and  more  appealing. 
In  the  committee  we  talked  about  $15,000, 
$20,000,  and  $25,000.  We  think  $20,000  is 
enough,  particularly  with  the  unlimited 
carryover  deduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  the  Senator  has 
modified  his  amendment  would  make  it 
somewhat  less  objectionable,  but  most 
of  the  objections  which  were  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  the  pre- 
vious amendment  would  still  apply  to 
this  amendment.  Therefore,  we  will  have 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MTT.TiKR.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia had  a  valid  point.  I  have  had  a  lot 
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of  experience  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  casualty  loss  and  one  which  Is 
not  considered,  for  two  purposes,  a  cas- 
ualty loss,  because  it  did  not  happen 
suddenly  enough.  That  is  why  it  is  im- 
pDrtant  to  have  the  word  "disease"  writ- 
ten into  the  Finance  Committee  bill. 
That  is  what  we  have  done,  by  the  pend- 
ing amendment  as  modified,  so  that,  as 
in  the  example  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, if  there  were  a  loss,  from  disease,  in 
a  dairy  herd  amounting  to  $50,000,  our 
amendment  will  protect  that  and  will 
permit,  in  addition  to  that,  $20,000  of 
farm  loss  if  there  is  one.  So  I  think  we 
have  covered  the  casualty  and  disease 
problems  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  May  I  ask  the  Chair  how 
much  time  the  Senator  has  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  3  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors know,  my  State  of  Kentucky,  among 
others,  is  engaged  in  the  breeding  of 
horses — thoroughbreds  for  racing,  saddle 
horses,  show  horses,  and  other  registered 
purebred  horses.  I  had  thought  the  pro- 
visions that  were  agreed  to  in  the  com- 
mittee were  an  improvement  over  the 
House  bill,  and  that  while  they  may 
present  the  horse  industry  with  some 
difficulty  they  would  not  be  punitive  or 
destructive  of  the  industry,  as  would  the 
amendments  offered  today. 

Kentucky  is  known  throughout  the 
country  and  throughout  the  world  for  the 
breeding  and  training  of  thoroughbred 
racing  horses,  of  trotting  and  pacing 
harness  racehorses,  or  three-gaited  and 
five-gaited  saddle  horses — including,  I 
may  say,  Tennessee  walking  horses — and 
other  registered  horses  for  show  and 
pleasure. 

There  are  now  about  6  million  horses 
in  the  United  States.  Approximately  1.2 
million  are  registered  horses — more  than 
double  the  number  a  decade  ago — over 
800,000  recreational  and  over  400,000 
commercial  horses.  Breeding,  training, 
showing,  and  racing  horses  are  a  legiti- 
mate business.  It  is  a  business  in  which 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
invested.  It  provides  a  large  volume  of 
taxes  to  our  country  and  to  my  State  and 
provides  wide  employment. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  estimated  that  the 
horse  industry  was  responsible  for  half 
the  tourist  business  which  brought  $43 
million  in  direct  taxes  to  Kentucky,  and 
that  nationally  breeding,  training,  and 
showing  horses  provides  150,000  full-time 
jobs.  Of  course,  the  business  requires 
tremendous  Investment  by  individuals 
engaged  in  it.  One  never  knows  whether 
the  work  of  1  year  will  be  successful. 
Actually,  there  is  a  cycle  of  at  least  6 
consecutive  years  from  the  time  breed- 
ing stock  is  purchased  until  the  offspring 
race  and  the  results  of  that  breeding  are 
known  and  proved.  It  is  a  business  with 
substantial  risk,  by  its  nature  often  in- 
volving investment  over  many  years  be- 
fore that  work  Is  rewarded  with  success. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 


Senate  the  character  and  importance  of 
this  business  to  Kentucky  and  other 
States.  In  my  opinion,  the  pending 
amendment  would  destroy  that  industry, 
as  would  the  amendment  proposed  be- 
fore it,  which  the  Senate  rejected.  I  think 
the  committee  amendments,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  at  least  give  the  induistry  a 
chance.  I  hope  that  the  Miller-Metcalf 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore, I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  NELSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Louisitma 
(Mr.  Ellender)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough'  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)   is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  is  detained  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


[No.  183  Leg.] 

YEAS— 32 

Burdlck 

Hugbes 

Mondale 

Cburch 

Inouye 

Moss 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

OoodeU 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

OrUnn 

Matbias 

Schweiker 

Harris 

McOee 

WUUjuns,  Del. 

Hart 

McGovem 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Miller 

NAYS— 47 

Allen 

Eastland 

Packwood 

AUott 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Baker 

Fannin 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hansen 

Scott 

Boggs 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Stevens 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Ckxjper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long 

Tower 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Ty  dings 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dominick 

Montoya 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING 

LIVE  PAIRS, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Nelson,  for 

/ 

Pell,  for. 

/ 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19                / 

Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Saxbe 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Smith,  111. 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Stennis 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Symington 

Cook- 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Cranston 

Murphy 

Ellender 

RusseU 

/ 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  which  are 
numbered  A  and  B  and  ask  that  they  be 
considered  seimrately  in  that  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

On  page  148,  after  line  16,  Insert  the 
f  ollcwing : 

"(h)  Certain  Prior  Taxable  Years. — In  the 
case  of  a  water  users  association  which  Is 
organized  to  operate  a  reclamation  project  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  which  is  a  membership  or- 
ganization described  in  section  277  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
subsection  (b)(3)),  no  deduction  attribut- 
able to  furnishing  services,  goods,  or  other 
items  of  value  to  members  shall  be  denied  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1. 
1971." 

On  page  148,  line  9,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark  and  add: 

"  'No  examination  of  the  religious  activi- 
ties of  such  an  organization  shall  be  made 
except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  determine 
whether  such  organization  Is  a  church  or  a 
convention  or  association  of  churches,  and 
no  examination  of  the  books  of  account  of 
such  an  organization  shall  be  made  other 
than  to  the  extent  necessary  to  determine  the 
amount  of  tax  imposed  by  this  title." " 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  understand  this  amendment,  it  is 
necessary  briefly  to  review  how  the  basic 
provision  came  to  be  included  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Back  in  1916,  Congress  exempted 
"mutual  ditch  or  irrigation  companies" 
from  income  tax  where  their  income  was 
"solely"  from  members.  Ultimately  be- 
cause nonmembers  had  (xicasion  to  utilize 
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the  water  and  related  facilities  of  these 
organizations,  Congress  later  moderated 
the  "solely"  test  to  allow  exemption 
where  nonmember  income  was  "inci- 
dental" to  the  operation  of  the  company, 
that  is,  where  not  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  organization's  gross  revenues 
came  from  nonmember  sources.  Eventu- 
ally, because  of  the  general  need  for 
water  development  and  irrigation,  many 
of  these  organizations  came  to  supply 
services  to  nonmembers  in  excess  of  15 
percent  of  their  gross  income.  Conse- 
quently, they  lost  their  tax-exempt 
status. 

When  they  lost  this  tax-exempt  status, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  took  the 
position   that   since    the   organization's 
basic  operation  of  selling  water  rights  to 
its  members  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
profltmaking  venture,  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  supplying  water  to  members 
were  not  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  and  could  not  be  deducted  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  income  received 
from  members.  It  had  won  similar  cases 
in  situations  where  the  corporations  in- 
volved were  not  tax-exempt  or  non-profit 
organizations — International       Trading 
Co.  V.  Commissioner,  27  F.  2d  578,  and 
American   Properties   Inc.    v.    Commis- 
sioner, 262  P.  2d  150.  In  a  recent  case — 
Anaheim  Union  Water  Company  v.  Com- 
missioner, 321  F.  2d  253,  C.A.  9th,  1963, 
which  reversed  35  T.C.  1072 — the  circuit 
court  disagreed  with  the  position  of  the 
Commissioner  and   held   that  the   ex- 
penditures  made   by   the   company   to 
supply  water  to  its  members  were  "ordi- 
nary and  necessary"  because  this  activ- 
ity did  constitute  the  carrying  on  of  a 
trade  or  business.  The  Commissioner  has 
not  acquiesced  in  the  court's  decision  and 
has  continued  to  take  the  position  that 
the  expenses  are  not  deductible.  There 
has  been  subsequent  litigation  and  two 
cases    are    now    being    considered    on 
appeal — Bear     Valley     Mutual     Water 
Company,  283  F.  Supp.  949  (1968) — on 
appeal,  C.A.   9th;    San  Antonio   Water 
Company,  285  F.  Supp.  297   (1968),  on 
appeal,  C.A.  9th.  There  is  also  one  case 
pending  in  the  Tax  Court  and  another 
in  the  District  Court  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Senate  bill  adds  a  new  section 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — section 
277— which  would  codify  the  position 
taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  provision  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  January  1,  1971. 
My  amendment  would  not  change  what 
is  now  contained  in  the  bill. 

What  it  would  do,  would  be  to  allow 
water  users  associations  organized  to 
operate  reclamation  projects  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  deduct  all  ex- 
penses incurred  in  supplying  services  and 
benefits  to  their  members  up  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  provision  in  the  Senate 
bill.  In  other  words,  up  until  January  1, 
1971,  the  expenses  would  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  taxpayers  and  approved  by  the  courts 
in  the  Anaheim  case.  From  January  1, 
1971,  on,  the  position  expressed  in  the 
committee  bill  would  apply. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  fair  and 
feasible  in  that  it  would  eliminate  fur- 
ther litigation  and  uncertainty  on  the 
point  until  the  provision  contained  in 
the  reform  bill  becomes  operative.  _, 


Mr.  President,  also  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  a  brief  colloquy. 

During  the  executive  session  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  I  raised  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  effective  date  of 
the  income  averaging  amendment  con- 
tained in  the  bill  would  in  any  way  upset 
the  effective  date  approved  by  Congress 
when  it  enacted  the  income  averaging 
provision  in  1964. 

I  was  concerned  that  an  individual 
who  had  engaged  in  a  long-term  em- 
ployment contract  prior  to  the  1964  act 
might  inadvertently  be  denied  the  long- 
term  sprend  permitted  under  the  pres- 
ent 1964  law  with  respect  to  a  payment 
he  receives  after  this  tax  reform  bill  be- 
comes operative.  I  was  assured  in  com- 
mittee that  the  situation  I  described 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  tax  reform 
legislation  and  that  an  individual  who 
had  embarked  before  1964  on  a  long-term 
employment  could  average  the  income 
he  received  from  that  employment  over 
the  period  the  services  were  rendered. 
It  was  my  understanding  the  committee 
report  would  be  clarified  on  this  matter. 
Unfortunately,  the  explanation  I  ex- 
pected to  see  in  the  committee  report 
is  not  there,  and  so  I  am  directing  this 
inquiry  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee: Does  the  effective  date  of  the  income 
averaging  provision  apply  in  any  way 
to  restrict  the  application  of  the  savings 
clause  contained  in  the  original  Income 
averaging  provision  in  1964? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  It  does  not.  The  effec- 
tive date  of  the  tax  reform  act  does  not 
limit  the  operation  of  the  savings  clause 
contained  in  the  1964  act.  An  individual 
who  began  an  employment  under  the 
savings  clause  could  still  report  his  in- 
come imder  that  savings  clause  even 
though  he  receives  it  after  the  1969  tax 
reform  bill  goes  into  effect. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  committee 
report  was  prepared  with  considerable 
haste.  I  regret  that  the  Ismguage  we  had 
intended  to  include  in  the  report  is  not 
there. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  recognize  that  this 
is  a  complete  inadvertence.  I  appreci- 
ate the  willingness  of  the  chairman  to 
straighten  the  matter  out  on  the  floor. 

It  is  my  understanding,  as  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  will  confirm,  that  the  two 
amendments  I  have  offered  are  so  lim- 
ited in  nature  that  the  chairman  is  will- 
ing to  accept  them  and  take  them  to 
conference. 

The  first  amendment  refers  to  the 
problem  of  a  water  user's  association 
organized  to  operate  a  reclamation  proj- 
ect of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which 
is  a  membership  organization  described 
in  section  277  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Under  that  code,  in  providing  those 
services  if  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
water  users  were  not  members  of  the 
association,  it  loses  its  tax  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  normal  course  of 
the  operation  of  a  number  of  these  proj- 
ects, this  number  has  crept  up  above 
15  percent.  And  that  matter  is  being 
litigated. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  sure  that  no  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  furnishing  services,  goods,  or 
any  other  items  of  value  to  members 


shall  be  denied  for  any  taxable  years 
beginning  before  January  1.  1971. 

This  will  be  the  matter  in  conference 
where  it  can  be  discussed  carefully.  I 
think  it  is  so  complicated  tliat  it  should 
not  be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG,  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  members  of 
the  staff.  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  I  have 
also  discussed  it  with  other  members  of 
the  committee.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
willing  to  asrec  to  it  and  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouNc  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  on  page  148,  after 
line  16,  to  insert  new  language. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  amendment  refers  to  what  I  think 
is  a  desirable  clarification  of  the  language 
in  the  bill  which,  for  the  first  time,  allows 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  audit 
churches. 

This  has  not  been  possible  under  the 
previous  law.  And  the  language  of  the 
bill,  I  think,  is  too  loose. 

The  Treasury  agrees  with  me.  I  am  of- 
fering alternate  language  which  adds  on 
page  148,  line  9.  these  limiting  require- 
ments: 

On  page  148.  line  9,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark  and  add : 

"No  examination  of  the  religious  activities 
of  such  an  organization  shall  be  made  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  necessary  to  determine 
whether  such  organization  is  a  church  or  • 
convention  or  association  of  churches,  and 
no  examination  of  the  books  of  account  of 
such  an  organization  shall  be  made  other 
than  to  the  extent  necessary  to  determine 
the  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  this  UUe." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  title  impos- 
ing a  tax  on  unrelated  business  income. 

There  is  a  fear  the  language  would 
open  it  up  so  that  the  IRS  could  go 
through  all  the  church  books  that  per- 
tain to  religious  activities. 

They  did  not  intend  to  do  this.  There- 
fore, the  IRS  agrees  with  me  that  the 
limiting  language  will  have  uses. 

It  is  my  understanding  again  that  the 
chairman  agrees  with  me  and  is  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  hiy  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  on 
page  148,  line  9. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    350 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  may  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  350. 
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The     PRESrorNG     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  113,  line  15,  strike  out  all  down 
through  page  115,  line  10,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Special  heal  estate  provision. — With 
respect  to  any  private  foundation  which 
owns  stock  on  October  9,  1969,  in  an  incor- 
porated business  enterprise  which  owns  (to- 
gether with  any  of  Its  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions) more  than  10  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  any  major  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
section  4943(c)(4)(B)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  the  term  "10-year  period"  for 
the  term  "15-year  period"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears In  such  section.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  'major  political  subdivision' 
means  an  Incorporated  city  or  county  having 
a  population  of  more  than  100,000  persons  on 
October  9.  1969." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Attaches  and  clerks 
standing  must  take  seats,  or  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  will  eject  them. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  section 
101(1X5)  of  the  bill  entitled  "Special 
Real  Estate  Holding  Provision"  would  re- 
quire a  foundation  to  dispose  of  its  excess 
business  holdings  in  stages — 10  percent 
of  the  excess  holdings  within  2  years,  25 
percent  within  5  years,  50  percent  in  10 
years,  and  the  remainder  by  the  15th 
year — if  those  excess  holdings  are  in  an 
incorporated  business  enterprise  which 
together  with  subsidiaries  owns  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  land  area  of  a 
major  political  subdivision — city  or 
county  with  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000  persons  on  October  9,  1969.  As 
Its  title  indicates,  this  section  is  indeed  a 
special  provision:  It  singles  out  one  pri- 
vate f oimdation  for  discriminatory  treat- 
ment. 

The  only  foundaton  that  fits  the  de- 
scription in  section  101(1)  (5)  of  the  bill 
is  the  James  Irvine  Foundation,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  The  foimdation  owns 
4,590,000  shares  or  54.55  percent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Irvine  Co.,  which  in  turn 
owns  a  large  tract  of  land  comprising 
about  20  percent  of  the  area  of  Orange 
County,  Calif.  The  balance  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  Irvine  Co.  is  held 
almost  exclusively  by  donor  related 
parties.  Accordingly,  imder  the  terms  of 
the  bill  all  except  about  4  percent  of  the 
foundation's  Irvine  Co.  stock  must  be 
disposed  of  as  excess  business  holdings. 

The  effect  of  section  101(1X5)  of  the 
bill  is  to  impose  on  the  James  Irvine 
Foundation  a  stock-divestiture  require- 
ment with  a  much  tighter  time  schedule 
than  that  applicable  to  any  other  foun- 
dation. The  Irvine  Foimdation  would 
have  to  sell  459,000  shares  witliln  2  years, 
another  688,500  shares  within  5  years,  an 
additional  1,147,500  shares  within  10 
years,  and  the  remaining  2,295,000  shares 
within  15  years.  All  other  foundations 
holding  the  same  percentage  of  voting 
stock  Interest  are  given  a  full  15-year 
period  to  dispose  of  their  excess  business 
holdings:  they  are  not  required  to  make 


partial  dispositions  within  2,  5,  and  10 
years.  This  discrimination  against  the 
James  Irvine  Foundation  means  that  its 
charitable  beneficiaries  will  suffer  the 
loss  of  capital  value  resulting  from  the 
sale  under  distress  conditions  of  a  ma- 
jor equity  interest  for  which  there  is  no 
existing  market. 

Any  such  departure  from  elementary 
principles  of  equity,  fairness,  and  non- 
discrimination must  be  supported  by  spe- 
cial facts  or  considerations  of  tax  policy. 
No  such  support  exists  in  this  case. 
Neither  the  foundation  nor  the  company 
has  ever  engaged  in  the  self -dealing,  ac- 
cumulation of  income,  political  activities, 
or  other  abuses  which  other  foundations 
may  have  committed  and  which  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  is  designed  to  prevent,  or  in 
any  other  imlawf  ul  activity. 

The  foimdation  has  been  subject  to 
criticism  because  its  current  income  and 
distributions  to  charity  are  relatively  low 
if  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  cur- 
rent fair  market  value  of  its  assets  in- 
cluding imrealized  capital  appreciation. 
Even  here,  however,  the  foundation's 
yield  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the 
yield  realized  by  many  other  founda- 
tions, particularly  foundations  that  are 
required,  as  the  James  Irvine  Founda- 
tion is,  to  retain  the  stock  interests  orig- 
inally contributed  by  theii  fovmders.  The 
foimdation 's  unrealized  capital  apprecia- 
tion, which  reflects  potential  future  in- 
come to  be  distributed  to  charity,  has 
been  caused  by  the  recent  rapid  growth 
of  land  values  in  metropolitan  Los  Ange- 
les and  has  not  been  the  subject  of  any 
tax  benefit  for  either  the  foundation  or 
the  company.  The  company  has,  for 
several  years,  been  engaged  in  a  major 
program  to  increase  its  income  by  de- 
veloping its  land  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  substantially  all  of  its  increasing 
income  from  these  expanding  operations 
is  distributed  on  a  current  basis  to  Its 
stockholders  as  dividends. 

The  foundation  has  also  been  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  it  continues  donor- 
related  control  of  the  Irvine  Co.  This 
criticism  has  no  basis.  Only  one  of  the 
foundation's  governing  board  of  eleven 
directors  is  donor-related,  a  grand- 
daughter of  James  Irvine,  and  only  two 
of  the  remaining  10  directors  are  former 
business  associates  of  Mr.  Irvine.  The  re- 
maining eight  directors  are  independent, 
public-spirited  California  business  and 
professional  men. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  facts,  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  a  tax  reform 
bill,  which  is  supposed  to  correct  in- 
equities in  the  tax  law,  should  create  a 
new  inequity  by  discriminating  against 
the  James  Irvine  Foundation  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  its  charitable  bene- 
ficiaries. The  time  period  allowed  by  the 
bill's  discriminatory  divestiture  rule  in 
this  case  is  wholly  inadequate.  As  I  shall 
point  out  later,  it  would  be  inadequate 
for  an  orderly  disposition  even  if  there 
were  &n.  established  market  for  Irvine 
Co.  stock.  In  the  absence  of  a  market, 
certainly,  there  is  no  reasonable  possibil- 
ity that  sales  required  within  2  years  and 
5  years  can  be  made  without  serious  im- 
pairment of  the  value  of  the  foundation's 
capital  and  consequent  losses  of  great 
magnitude  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions, hospitals,  youth  groups  and  other 


organizations  that  are  the  recipients  of 
the  income  from  that  capital.  Among 
the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  James 
Irvine  Foundation  are  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Southern  California, 
Santa  Ana  Community  Hospital,  Los 
Angeles  County  Art  Museum,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  loss  in  the  value  of  trust  capital 
would  be  approximately  $100,000,000. 
Based  upon  the  price  paid  to  a  share- 
holder by  the  Irvine  Co.  in  1968  for  re- 
demption of  a  small  minority  stock  in- 
terest, the  foundation's  stock  would  be 
valued  at  $23  per  share,  or  $114,750,000. 
However,  Uie  foundation  has  a  majority 
stock  interest  and  given  a  reasonable 
time  to  search  for  qualified  buyers,  con- 
duct orderly  negotiations,  establish  a 
market  and  effect  a  sale  at  fair  market 
value,  the  foundation  should  be  able  to 
realize  $225,000,000  or  more  for  its  equity. 
This  conclusion  assumes,  however,  that 
the  time  allowed  would  be  long  enough 
so  that  negotiations  could  be  conducted 
under  favorable  economic  conditions, 
rather  than  in  the  valley  of  the  present 
temporary  economic  downturn,  and  that 
the  negotiations  would  be  free  from  the 
adverse  influence  imposed  br  unrealistic 
deadlines  and  the  threat  of  heavy  tax 
penalties. 

It  is  ccHnpletely  unrealistic  to  suppose 
that  the  foundation  within  2  years,  or 
even  5  years,  could  complete  a  sale  of  all 
of  its  Irvine  Co.  stock,  except  at  forced 
sale  prices  far  below  fair  market  value. 
Yet  a  sale  of  all  of  its  stock,  rather  than 
merely  partial  divestiture,  is  what  is 
probably  required  in  legal  and  practical 
effect  by  the  special  real  estate  holding 
provision  in  section  101(1)  (5) . 

Legally,  the  foundation  is  bound  by 
California  law  to  follow  the  mandatory 
directions  of  the  trustor  in  the  trust  in- 
strument. Mr.  Irvine's  trust  instrument 
does  not  auhorize  the  foundation  to  re- 
linquish its  control  of  the  Irvine  Co.  and 
retain  a  minority  stock  interest,  but 
specifies  that  the  foundation  shall  exer- 
cise a  "controlling  voice"  in  the  operation 
of  the  properties  and  shall  hold  and  ad- 
minister the  majority  stock  "as  a  unit 
without  division  or  segregation  thereof." 
Accordingly,  the  requirement  in  section 
101(1)  (5)  of  the  bUl  that  the  foundation 
sell  10  percent  of  its  stock  in  2  years 
may  operate  legally  to  require  sale  of  all 
its  stock  in  2  years. 

Viewed  practically,  the  sale  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  foundation's  holdings  would 
mean  loss  of  control  which  under  the 
circumstances  would  greatly  impair  the 
salability  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  foundation's  stock.  A 
sophisticated  buyer  is  likely  to  make  a 
large  investment  in  a  closely  held,  un- 
listed, real  estate  development  company 
like  the  Irvine  Co.,  which  has  substantial 
minority  stockholders,  unless  it  obtains 
a  controlling  interest.  Therefore,  it  may 
well  be  that  a  fair  market  value  for  all 
of  the  foimdation 's  shares  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  offering  them  for  sale  as 
a  unit  following  negotiations  over  a  rea- 
sonable time  period  free  from  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  stringent  time  deadlines. 

The  experience  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
in  disposing  of  its  Ford  Motor  Co.  stock 
Illustrates  the  time  required  to  dispose 
of  major  business  Interests,  Beginning 
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in  1956,  it  undertook  a  massive  program 
to  divest  itself  of  this  stock  as  rapidly  as 
practicable.  After  13  years,  it  has  only 
succeeded  in  reducing  its  holdings  from 
88.4  percent  of  the  total  stock  outstand- 
ing to  27.4  percent. 

It  may  also  be  helpful  to  consider  the 
time  required  for  disposition  of  major 
business  interests  to  comply  with  Judi- 
cial orders  requiring  divestiture  under 
the  antitrust  laws.  In  United  States  v. 
du  Pont  &  Co..  366  U.S.  316  (1961),  the 
Supreme  Court  allowed  the  defendant  a 
period  of  10  years  for  disposition  of  its 
General  Motors  stock.  Similarly,  in 
United  States  v.  United  Fruit  Co..  1958 
CCH  Trade  Cases  section  68,941,  United 
Fruit  was  permitted  8  years  and  4 
months  after  the  decree  to  dispose  of  its 
International  Railways  of  Central  Amer- 
ica stock.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  busi- 
ness interests  to  l>e  sold  were  in  publicly 
held  corporations  whose  stock  had  an 
established  market.  Even  longer  periods 
would  have  been  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  divestiture  orders  had  the  cor- 
porations involved  been  closely  held  with 
no  existing  market  for  their  stock. 

Since  there  is  no  established  market 
for  Irvine  Co.  stock  and  only  two  sales, 
other  than  repurchases  by  the  company, 
have  occurred  in  the  past  20  years,  it  is 
clear  that  the  restrictive  transition  pe- 
riod allowed  for  the  James  Irvine  Foun- 
dation under  the  bill  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  permit  an  orderly  disposition  of 
its  excess  business  holdings.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  the  foundation's  charitable  ben- 
eficiaries and  of  providing  fair  and  rea- 
sonable legislation — and  in  the  interests 
of  carrying  out  this  legislation's  an- 
nounced purpose  of  providing  equity  in 
the  tax  laws — section  101(1)  (5)  of  the 
bill  should  be  amended  to  delete  the  dis- 
criminatory requirement  of  piecemeal 
disposition  in  2  and  5  years  and  to  pro- 
vide an  unrestricted  10-year  period  for 
disposition  of  the  excess  business  hold- 
ings of  the  James  Irvine  Foundation. 

This  is  what  my  amendment  does.  This 
is  all  it  does.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
some  objection  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise,  if  the 
Senator  will  modify  his  amendment  to 
reduce  it  to  8  years  where  the  10-year 
figure  is  used,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  fair 
compromise,  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  it  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
such  change  be  made  in  the  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  381 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  381  and  ask  that  It 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  546,  line  12,  at  the  end  of  section 
914  add  a  new  section  915  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.    915.  Cooperative    Housing    Cospora- 

TIONS 

"(a)  Section  216(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows : 

"'(4)  Per  purposes  of  this  subsection,  in 
determining  whether  a  corporation  Is  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  no  account 
shall  be  taken  of  stock  owned  and  apart- 
ments leased  by  the  United  States,  Its  pos- 
sessions and  territories,  a  State  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  foregoing  empowered 
to  acquire  shares  in  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
housing  facilities.' 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
January  1,  1966." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  deal  with 
a  situation  relating  to  housing  coopera- 
tives whereby  the  individual  tenant- 
stockholder  may  deduct  from  his  income 
a  proportion  of  interest  and  local  taxes. 
In  order  to  qualify,  80  percent  of  the 
income  of  the  cooperative  must  derive 
from  such  individual  tenant-stockhold- 
er. In  my  State,  and  it  may  l>e  true  in 
other  States,  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  some  of  the  income  of  coopera- 
tives comes  from  the  State  housing  au- 
thority, which  then  subleases  apart- 
ments to  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  In  such  cases,  income  does  not 
derive  from  individuals,  as  called  for  by 
present  law,  but  from  a  governmental 
entity — to  wit,  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
extend  to  individual  tenant-stockholders 
in  cooperative  projects  which  do  not 
meet  the  80-percent  test  because  of  in- 
come from  a  property  the  same  privileges 
which  they  should  have  were  the  State 
or  governmental  entity  which  owns 
apartments  in  that  building  an  individ- 
ual— the  same  deductions  as  are  gen- 
erally available  in  cooperative  housing. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  equity  of 
this  proposition  may  be  evident  to  the 
committee  and  that  it  may  accept  this 
amendment.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  whom  we  submitted  the 
matter,  has  indicated  a  favorable  atti- 
tude, and  I  have  a  letter  from  Edwin  8. 
Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1,  so  indicating. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question?        / 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield.         / 

Mr.  LONG.  On  page  2,  line  4,  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  he  uses  the  date 
January  1,  1966,  Is  the  Senator  certain 
he  wants  to  use  that  date? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  accept  the  advice  of 
the  committee,  if  they  think  we  should 
use  another  date. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  the  Senator  would 
want  to  use  the  date  December  31,  1968. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  modify  the  amendment 
to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  rest  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  whether  he  wishes  his  attach^  to 
remain  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  he  remain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  / 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  536,  strike  out  lines  IS  through  19 
and  insert: 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  a  mortgage  is 
Insured  under  section  221(d)(3)  or  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  or  housing  Is  fi- 
nanced or  assisted  by  direct  loan  or  tax 
abatement  under  similar  position  of  state  or 
local  laws,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  owner, 
under  such  acts  or  laws  or  regulations  Issued 
thereunder — " 

On  page  637,  line  8,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  the  following: 

"or.  In  the  case  of  sale  or  dlq>osition  of  a 
qualified  housing  project  with  respect  to 
which  a  mortgage  Is  Insured  or  housing  is 
financed  or  assisted  by  direct  loan  or  tax 
abatement  under  state  or  local  laws  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1)(A),  Is  approved  by  the 
appropriate  state  or  local  agency  administer- 
ing such  laws  pursuant  to  regulation  which 
such  secretary  has  certified  are  in  accord 
with  the  standards  applied  by  him  In  e^)- 
provlng  the  sale  or  disposition  of  a  qualified 
housing  project." 

On  page  392,  strike  out  lines  17  through  19 
and  insert  the  following:  "to  which  a  mort- 
gage is  insured  under  section  221(d)(3)  or 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  housing 
is  financed  or  assisted  by  direct  loan  or  tax 
abatement  under  similar  provisions  of  State 
or  local  laws,". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  deal  with 
a  problem  which  represents  itself  in  the 
following  States:  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan, and  Illinois.  In  those  States,  the 
State,  itself,  has  programs  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  This  bill 
would  provide  incentives  for  housing 
constructed  under,  section  221  (dX3) 
and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Our  interest — and  I  have  letters  to 
support  it  from  the  housing  authorities 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey — is  to  ex- 
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tend  this  kind  of  tax  incentive  to  a  State 
program  which  provides  for  the  same 
controls  as  are  found  under  the  Federal 
programs. 

The  problem  was  one  of  working  out 
the  language.  This  amendment  would 
extend  the  incentive  to  housing  under 
a  State  program,  where  the  State  pro- 
gram is  like  the  Federal  programs, 
based  upon  either  a  guaranteed  mort- 
gage or  a  direct  loan.  This  amendment 
also  would  apply  to  a  State  program  of 
assistance  through  tax  abatement. 

In  this  amendment  I  also  seek  to  insure 
that  rental  rates  and  return  on  invest- 
ment are  controlled.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  provides,  as  a  control  mecha- 
nism, the  requirement  for  certification 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

This  amendment,  in  its  present  form,  is 
satisfactory  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  is  not  an 
inconsiderable  matter.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  100,000  apartment  units  have 
been  constructed  under  the  State 
Mitchell-Lama  program. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is  in  the  Chamber. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  similarly 
concerned. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  may  see  fit  to  follow  what 
is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  under  the 
1968  Housing  Act,  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons,  not  only  im- 
der  Federal  law,  which  is  now  done  un- 
der this  bill,  but  also  under  State  law, 
provided  that  such  State  and  local  pro- 
grams meet  the  same  objectives  and  con- 
tain the  same  safeguards. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  do  not 
believe  I  will  object  to  the  Senator's 
amendment  in  the  fashion  in  which  it 
is  drafted.  I  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
going  to  raise  any  objection  to  the 
amendment.  As  the  chairman  knows,  I 
opposed  this  section  when  it  vent  into 
the  bill  in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
thought  it  was  taking  an  unwise  step. 
However,  if  it  is  going  to  relate  to  Fed- 
eral projects,  there  should  be  something 
to  relate  to  State  projects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  both 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my   time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    a  7;', 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  375,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  pynted 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  375)  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec. .  Capitalization  of  Costs  of  Plant- 
ing AND  Developing  Citrus 
Groves. 

"(a)  Requirement  of  CApiTALizATidN. — 
Part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  Items  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  : 

"SEr.  277.  Capital  ExPENOirtrREs  Incurred 
in  planting  and  developing 
Citrus  Groves. 

■•'(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  any  amount  (allowable 
as  a  deduction  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion), which  Is  attributable  to  the  purchase, 
planting,  cultivation,  maintenance,  or  de- 
velopment of  any  citrus  grove  (or  part 
thereof),  and  which  is  Incurred  before  the 
close  of  the  fourth  taxable  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  trees  were  planted,  shall  be 
charged  to  the  capital  accounts;  however.  If 
the  planting  of  a  citrus  grove  Is  commenced 
during  one  taxable  year  and  completed  dur- 
ing a  subsequent  taxable  year,  amounts  (al- 
lowable as  deductions  without  regard  to  this 
subsection)  shall  be  charged  to  the  capital 
account  only  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
amounts  are  attributable  to  the  part  of  such 
grove  which  was  planted  after  the  close  of 
the  fourth  preceding  taxable  year. 

•''(b)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  amounts  allowable  as  deduc- 
tions (without  regard  to  this  section),  and 
attributable  to  a  citrus  grove  (or  part  there- 
of) which  was: 

" '  ( 1 )  replanted  after  having  been  lost  or 
damaged  (while  in  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
payer), by  reason  of  freeze,  disease,  drought, 
pests  or  casualty,  or 

"'(2)  planted  or  replanted  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  section.' 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  DC  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"  'Sec.  277.  Capital  expenditures  incurred  In 
planting  and  developing  citrus 
groves.' " 
"(c)    Effective   Date. — The    amendments 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 


years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  taxpay- 
ers growing  citrus  fruit,  and  that  meang^' 
not  just  in  my  State  but  wherever  they 
grow  it  in  the  Nation,  are  treated  as 
farmers  and,  under  existing  law  may  re- 
port income  and  expense  on  the  cash 
method.  Thus,  it  has  been  possible  for 
such  taxpayers  to  treat  as  expense  items 
developmental  costs  incurred  during  the 
4-  or  5-year  period  following  the  plant- 
ing of  a  citrus  grove  pending  the  reach- 
ing of  the  productive  state  for  the  grove 
property. 

Such  unusual  tax  advantage  has  been 
responsible  in  large  part  for  speculative 
plantings  of  orange  groves  in  Florida 
alone  to  the  point  that  total  citrus  acre- 
age now  amounts  to  almost  1  million 
acres,  having  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  10  years.  Thereby,  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  oranges  in  Florida  and  in  the 
United  States  this  season  is  establishing 
an  all-time  record  far  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  the  industries  to  market  this 
surplus  supply  at  prices  which  will  even 
return  out-of-pocket  production  costs  to 
the  owners  of  these  properties. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  halt  this  abuse  by  requiring 
capitalization  of  all  costs  of  planting  and 
developing  citrus  groves,  for  such  costs 
are  truly  capital  in  nature. 

Other  approaches  to  this  problem 
which  would  continue  to  allow  partial  or 
limited  exemption  from  the  requirement 
for  capitalization  would  permit  or  actu- 
ally encourage  the  continued  expansion 
of  citrus  plantings  to  a  point  that  would 
bring  about  surplus  supply  situations  year 
after  year,  and  thereby  adversely  affect 
the  total  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  is  as  follows : 

First.  Subsection  (a),  in  general  or  as 
modified  by  subsection  (b),  requires  that 
all  amounts  attributable  to  the  purchase, 
planting,  cultivation,  maintenance  or 
development  of  any  citrus  grove  incurred 
within  4  years  after  the  date  on  which 
trees  are  planted,  shall  be  charged  to 
capital  accounts.  Provided,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  citnis  grove  for  which  planting 
is  commenced  within  one  taxable  year 
and  not  completed  imtll  the  subsequent 
taxable  year  the  4-year  requirement 
shall  apply  to  the  respective  part  or  parts 
of  the  particular  grove  determined  by 
reference  to  the  particular  taxable  year 
in  which  such  plantings  of  the  various 
part  or  parts  of  the  citrus  grove  were 
actually  completed. 

Second.  Subsection  (b)  exempts  from 
capitalization  requirements  plantings  or 
replantings  of  a  citrus  grove  made  nec- 
essary by  casualty  or  other  losses  of 
trees  brought  about  by  conditions  be- 
yond control  of  the  taxpayer.  That 
would  apply  particularly  in  the  case  oi 
a  freeze  or  a  hurricane  loss.  As  well,  this 
section  as  a  matter  of  equity,  exempts 
plantings  completed  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment. 

Third.  The  amendment  is  therefore 
effective  only  as  to  expenses  incurred  af- 
ter enactment  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  by  our  citrus 
people  that  the  citrus  areas  of  California 
also  join  in  this  request.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  am  very  much  interested 
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in  seeing  that  important  matters  tiiat 
should  be  capitalized  are  capitalized. 
Citrus  groves  cannot  be  productive  for 
at  least  4  years,  and  in  many  cases,  not 
until  the  5th,  6th,  or  7th  year  is  reached. 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
with  a  ranking  minority  member.  I  un- 
derstand they  are  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  into  conference. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  an  article 
which  discusses  the  fact  that  invest- 
ments in  citrus  groves  in  Florida  have 
been  encouraged  for  tax  avoidance  pur- 
poses. Since  I  started  speaking,  a  staff 
member  has  handed  the  article  to  me.  It 
is  entitled  "Tax  Sheltering  Your  In- 
come: Citrus  Groves,"  and  the  subhead- 
ing Is  "There's  Juicy  Tax  Money  To  Be 
Made  in  Fruit;  Here's  the  Story  of  One 
Dentist  Who  Learned  How  To  Squeeze 
an  Orange." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax  Shzltering  Your  Income:    Citrus 
Groves 
(By  Bradley  Hltchlngs) 
(Note. — There's   juicy   tax   money    to   be 
made  in  fruit.  Here's  the  story  of  one  den- 
tist who  learned  how  to  squeeze  an  orange.) 
Five  years  ago  the  thought  of  Investing  in 
citrus  groves  hadn't  entered  the  mind  of  a 
certain  Ohio  oral  surgeon.  But  every  time  that 
Dr.  Walter  Lasker  (as  I'll  call  him)  filled  out 
his  tax  form  he  was  reminded  that  his  in- 
vestments weren't  giving  him  tax  shelter — 
and  each  year  It  got  worse.  But  he  never  got 
beyond  a  Uttle  wishful  thinking  about  oil 
wells,  cattle  ranches,  and  such. 

Then  one  day,  while  he  was  In  Florida 
escaping  a  Cleveland  snowstorm,  the  dentist 
took  an  airplane  ride  with  a  real  estate 
agent.  They  passed  over  a  sea  of  little  orange 
trees,  row  after  row  stretching  Into  the  dis- 
tance. When  he  asked  who  the  millionaire 
was  who  owned  such  a  spread.  Dr.  Lasker 
learned  that  it  was  owned  by  lots  of  people — 
everyone  from  European  noblemen  to  Joe 
Namath,  the  football  player,  to  other  doctors 
like  himself. 

That's  how  he  discovered  the  organizations 
that  sell  you  a  parcel  of  citrus  grove  and, 
if  you  want,  manage  it  and  market  your 
oranges  for  you. 

Since  the  dentist  was  already  a  confirmed 
Florida  vacationer,  with  vague  thoughts  of 
retiring  there  In  another  ten  years,  he  de- 
cided to  do  some  checking  on  the  outlook 
for  oranges.  He  found  that  Florida  produces 
roughly  80  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  citrus  crop, 
and  one-third  of  the  world's  production. 
With  the  U.S.  population  expected  to  hit 
300-mllIion  by  1995,  and  with  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  Florida  acreage  available 
for  citrus,  the  future  for  groves  then  being 
developed  seemed  bright,  indeed. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  orange  Juice 
would  soon  be  3.6  gallons  a  year,  compared 
to  42  gallons  for  milk,  35  gallons  for  coffee, 
and  21  gallons  for  soft  drinks  and  artificial 
fruit-flavored  drinks.  Only  23  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  population  were  eating  oranges  and 
33  per  cent  drinking  orange  Juice.  It  was 
conceivable  that  increases  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption might  overtake  the  industry's 
ability  to  produce  orange  Juice  within  the 
decade. 

Assured  that  citrus  groves  had  a  future. 
Dr.  Lasker  began  to  study  the  tax  aspects 
of  Investing  in  them.  Land  improvements 
and  the  needed  Irrigation  system  of  a  grove 
get  depreciation  over  20  years,  which  can 


b«  straight-Une  or  declining  balance.  Tlie 
trees  are  depreciated  over  33^  yean,  and  you 
can  use  either  a  150  per  cent  declining  bal- 
ance method  for  groves  purchased  while  in 
production,  or  a  200  per  cent  declining  bal- 
ance on  groves  bought  before  they  have 
reached  production. 

Maintenance  costs  from  the  date  of  plant- 
ing are  ordinary  business  deductions,  even 
when  trees  aren't  producing.  If  you  want  to, 
you  can  capitalize  maintenance  costs  during 
the  first  four  or  five  years  and  depreciate 
this  amount  starting  with  the  first  year  of 
fruit  production. 

You  get  an  Investment  credit  of  7  per  cent 
on  tangible  personal  property  and  real  prop- 
erty, except  buildings  starting  with  the  first 
year  that  your  groves  are  In  commercial  pro- 
duction, usually  about  the  fifth  year. 

The  costs  of  clearing  land.  Including  the 
costs  of  treating  the  earth,  can  be  deducted 
up  to  $5,000,  or  25  per  cent  of  that  year's  tax- 
able Income  from  farming.  When  you  have 
producing  groves,  this  simplified  farm  write- 
off lets  you  invest  in  additional  acreage  and 
get  a  further  reduction  of  taxes. 

The  real  meat  of  the  tax  shelter  comes 
when  you  Invest  on  margin.  You  can  buy 
citrus  groves  for  15  per  cent  down  and  pay 
the  balance  over  ten  years.  You  actually 
pay  $1300  for  a  $10,000  investment — but 
write  off  the  entire  $10,000.  It  takes  about 
five  years  to  get  into  production,  and  all 
this  time  you're  taking  a  loss  on  the  costs 
of  management,  which  cuts  your  taxes.  If 
you  buy  citrus  groves  about  ten  years  be- 
fore you  plan  to  retire,  as  Dr.  Lasker  was 
thinking  about  doing,  the  trees  start  fuU 
production  about  the  time  your  Income  from 
dentistry  has  tapered  off,  so  money  that  you 
would  otherwise  have  paid  the  government 
has  been  converted  into  a  solid  income-pro- 
ducing investment. 

You  depreciate  your  groves,  but  they  don't 
really  depreciate  In  value.  Some  75-year-old 
groves  are  still  producing  good  crops,  and  it's 
not  uncommon  for  a  grove  to  return  15  per 
cent  profit  in  a  given  year.  The  land  appreci- 
ates over  the  long  run,  and  you  can  pass 
your  groves  on  to  your  heirs  as  a  going  con- 
cern. 

Sell  your  citrus  groves  after  holding  them 
six  months,  and  you  get  long-term  capital- 
gains  tax  treatment  on  any  profit.  And  those 
trips  you  make  to  Florida  to  Inspect  your 
groves  are  tax-deductible  as  business  ex- 
pense. 

By  the  time  he  unearthed  all  these  facts. 
Dr.  Lasker  was  definitely  Interested.  Through 
his  real  estate  man  In  Florida,  be  got  the 
name  of  a  man  In  the  Cleveland  area  who 
had  Invested  in  orange  groves.  "Yes,  I'm 
happy  with  It,"  the  man  told  him  over  the 
phone,  "but  be  sure  you  get  with  a  company 
that  knows  the  business.  The  biggest  risk  is 
the  quality  of  grove  management." 

The  dentist  learned  that  a  number  of  orga- 
nizations are  in  the  business  of  selling  parcels 
of  citrus  groves  and  managing  It  for  the 
buyers.  Some  are  small  Florida  concerns, 
others  are  large  Investment  plans  sponsored 
by  Wall  Street  brokerage  houses.  Jasmine 
Groves  Co.,  for  example.  Is  one  of  the  newer 
entries  Into  the  citrus  management  field. 
It  makes  groves  available  to  large  Investors 
and  small,  through  the  brokerage  firm  of 
Hayden  Stone,  Inc.,  which  holds  a  control- 
ling Interest  In  the  citrus  organization.  Dr. 
Lasker 's  stockbroker  gave  him  the  names 
of  other  large  citrus  grove  companies  which 
have  reputations  for  sound  management  and 
good  results. 

The  dentist  contacted  American  Agro- 
nomics, an  over-the-counter  corporation  and 
one  of  the  biggest  management  companies 
specializing  in  citrus  groves.  This  firm  now 
has  more  than  2,000  clients,  a  Jump  of  100 
per  cent  in  the  last  year.  First,  the  company 
sent  Dr.  Lasker  extensive  materials  on  their 
operations;  then  he  went  to  see  them. 

American  Agronomics  manages  several 
massive  citrus  tracts  In  Florida.  These  are 
owned  by  investors  who  buy  anywhere  from 


2%  acres  to  more  than  30  acrea.  Moat  of  the 
land  is  In  ralencla  oranges,  a  late-maturing 
fruit  that  ships  weU,  has  few  seeds,  is  fairly 
uniform  In  size  and  color,  and  is  excellent 
for  Juice.  Industrial  statistics  indicate  that 
a  good  grove  of  mature  valencias  could  have 
averaged  better  than  $10,000  net  Income  over 
the  last  ten  years. 

The  company  manages  these  groves  on  a 
cost  basis,  employing  veil-qualified  man- 
agers and  gaining  an  advantage  in  quantity 
purchases  of  materials  and  supplies.  Their 
maintenance  costs  are  less  than  averages  for 
the  state.  A  2  V^ -acre  grove  gets  the  same  at- 
tention as  5,000  acres  and,  in  fact,  you  need 
a  map  to  teU  you  where  your  trees  leave  off 
and  the  other  fellow's  begin. 

When  the  trees  are  producing,  the  fruit  is 
counted  and  picked  by  10-acre  blocks.  The 
number  of  boxes  picked  Is  multiplied  by  the 
average  sales  price,  and  you  get  a  check  In 
the  mall  for  that  amount,  multiplied  by 
your  number  of  10-acre  blocks.  There's  a 
fresh  fruit  processing  plant  right  on  the 
premises,  and  a  new  concentrate  plant  is 
now  on  the  drawing  boards.  Plans  are  also 
under  way  to  set  up  a  franchise  operation  for 
direct  sale  to  the  consumer,  which  will  Im- 
prove the  profits  of  the  marketing  opera- 
tions in  the  near  future. 

All  the  groves  this  company  (^>erates  are 
well  below  the  frost  line,  which  greatly  re- 
duces the  danger  of  losing  a  crop  to  an  early 
freeze  (although  some  say  the  cooler  the  cli- 
mate the  better  the  fiavor  of  the  fruit) .  The 
ground  is  high  enough  to  assure  good  drain- 
age, and  a  canal  system  draws  off  even  the 
heaviest  rainfall.  All  groves  have  overhead  ir- 
rigation systems  as  well.  The  dentist  learned 
that  for  any  investment  in  citrus  groves,  all 
these  factors  must  be  considered. 

By  now  he  was  convinced  that  citrus 
groves  were  the  tax-sheltered  investment  he 
was  looking  for,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
this  particular  firm  had  the  requisite  know- 
how,  plus  a  respectable  track  record.  He 
asked  for  names  of  other  dental  and  medical 
practitioners  who  had  invested  with  the 
company,  and  was  provided  with  the  names 
of  several  men  In  his  area.  He  called  them 
all,  and  none  of  them  had  any  serious  com- 
plaints. So,  In  1964,  Dr.  Lasker  became  a 
farmer. 

He  bought  10  acres  of  newly  planted  Valen- 
cia trees,  which  then  were  about  2  feet  high. 
The  price  was  $16,900,  but  he  only  paid 
$3,000.  For  the  rest  he  took  a  bank  note  and 
sttu'ted  paying  off  the  balance  at  6  per  cent 
Interest. 

The  monthly  payout  Included  principal, 
interest,  and  a  fee  for  management.  The 
costs  of  maintaining  the  grove  came  to  about 
$90  a  month  for  the  dentist's  10  acres.  Tills 
year,  his  trees  will  start  producing  com- 
mercially, and  he'll  have  an  additional  charge 
for  marketing.  Also  this  year,  the  dentist 
will  get  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit, 
which  can  only  be  taken  once  orange  pro- 
duction begins.  After  the  fifth  year,  the 
production  of  his  trees  should  Increase 
steadily,  so  that  a  sure  return  on  his  invest- 
ment Is  only  one  or  two  harvests  away,  at 
most. 

If  the  dentist  were  to  Invest  In  additional 
groves  today,  he  would  find  that  prices  have 
gone  up.  Presently,  you  pay  about  $17,500 
for  10  acres.  (The  minimum  that  American 
Agronomics  allows,  2>4  acres,  now  goes  for 
$5,400.)  On  10  acres  the  down  payment  is 
presently  $3,000,  principal  and  Interest 
charges  come  to  $167.21  a  month.  Add  main- 
tenance of  $83.30,  and  you  get  the  total 
monthly  payout,  $250.  There  are  discounts 
for  larger  purchases — 1  per  cent  off  for  20 
acres,  3  per  cent  off  for  40  acres,  6  per  cent 
off  for  100  acres. 

Compared  with  other  tax-sheltered  Invest- 
ments, citrus  groves  are  on  the  conservative 
side.  Oil  weUs  are  a  good  deal  riskier,  cattle 
ranches  are  also  chancy  by  comparison.  The 
tax  writeoff  on  citrus  groves  Is  not  as  great 
as  for  oil  wells  and  cattle  ranches  but,  over 
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the    long    term,    profits    from    operations 
should  be  substantial,  at  less  risk. 

Appreciation  of  property  is  a  major  plus 
for  investment  in  citrus  groves.  At  present, 
Florida  is  the  fastest  growing  state  in  the 
Union.  DeSoto  County,  the  southernmost 
cltrus-growlng  area  of  tiie  state.  Is  now 
reaching  a  takeoff  stage,  with  recreational 
and  residential  expansion  as  well  as  spread- 
ing citrus  groves.  Many  of  the  currently  avail- 
able citrus  Investments  are  located  in  this 
area,  which  gives  them  an  added  advantage. 
It  Is  possible  that  your  land  will  take  on  extra 
value  because  of  adjacent  real  estate  develop- 
ment. 

You  can  buy  groves  developed  to  the  point 
of  planting  trees,  groves  already  in  produc- 
tion, or  groves  with  trees  already  in  the 
ground  but  not  yet  In  producUon.  You  get 
the  7  per  cent  investment  credit  in  each  case. 
Dr.  Lasker's  trees  were  about  2  feet  tall  when 
he  bought  them  five  years  ago.  Now  they're 
10  feet  high  and  approaching  maximum 
height,  and  while  it's  Impossible  to  predict 
the  set  of  this  year's  crop  at  this  point,  he 
may  have  enough  fruit  to  cover  all  operating 
expenses  for  the  year. 

Naturally,  there  are  risks  Involved  in  grow- 
ing oranges.  The  major  risk  is  Florida 
weather.  Hurricanes  and  frosts  can  wipe  out 
entire  crops  overnight.  The  growers  whose 
trees  bear  fruit  at  such  times,  however,  get 
astronomical  prices  for  their  crops.  In  1962,  a 
freeze  pushed  the  price  of  oranges  up  more 
than  200  per  cent. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  tremendous 
production  of  oranges,  and  a  buyer's  market 
sent  prices  tumbling  downward.  Since  then, 
the  state  legislature  has  passed  laws  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  oranges,  and  it's  unlikely  that 
any  Florida  growers  will  take  another  beating 
like  they  did  then.  Also,  California's  residen- 
tial expansion  keeps  overrunning  groves  of 
oranges,  which  strengthens  the  market  for 
Florida  oranges. 

Some  dentists,  hoping  to  avoid  paying  the 
fees  extracted  by  the  larger  cltriis  manage- 
ment companies,  may  try  to  work  out  more 
favorable  arrangements  with  small  operators, 
or  go  it  alone.  Frequently,  the  small  oper- 
ators face  a  serious  problem  with  grove  man- 
agement. There  are  more  chores  to  be  done 
around  an  orange  grove  than  you  might  ex- 
pect—hoeing, fertilizing,  pruning,  spraying, 
picking,  storing  and  marketing  the  fruit.  It's 
a  year-round  Job.  and  it  takes  the  attention 
of  someone  who  knows  the  business. 

As  the  owner  of  an  isolated  grove,  you're 
at  the  mercy  of  the  manager,  who  may  travel 
miles  to  work  in  your  rows  of  trees.  Poor 
farm  management  can  produce  small,  ofl- 
color  fruit,  and  when  oranges  become  ripe, 
they  mvist  be  picked  promptly.  Unless  you 
plan  to  Uve  In  Florida  and  ride  herd  on  the 
operation  yourself,  it's  best  to  deal  with  the 
larger  and  more  reputable  firms.  It  must  be 
said  that  even  at  this  late  date,  Florida's 
reputation  for  fancy  real  estate  shuffles  and 
double  deals  is  not  entirely  without 
foundation. 

A  good  producing  grove  should  double  In 
value  between  its  fifth  and  tenth  years.  It 
hits  its  prime  between  the  twelfth  and 
fifteenth  years.  By  then,  it  could  well  be 
worth  three,  four,  or  even  five  times  its 
original  cost.  So  whether  you  intend  to 
keep  the  grove  and  pass  it  on  to  your  heirs, 
or  sell  out  after  a  few  years,  you  have  in  a 
citrus  grove  a  sound  investment  in  terms  of 
capital  gains. 

While  it's  impossible  to  predict  how  many 
boxes  of  oranges  Dr.  Lasker's  trees  will  be 
producing  ten  years  from  now  when  he 
retires.  It  is  clear  that  the  money  he  has 
put  In  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  money 
he  gets  back.  With  Uncle  Sam  as  a  silent 
partner  in  the  deal,  providing  funds  that 
otherwise  would  have  gone  to  taxes,  the 
dentist  reduces  his  tax  load  now,  while  his 
income  Is  high.  Then,  when  he's  is  a  much 
lower  tax  bracket,  his  trees  will  come  Into 
maximum  productivity. 

The    dentist    will    take    another    trip    to 


Florida  next  winter,  and  the  cost  of  his 
travel  will  come  off  his  income  tax  for  the 
year.  Also,  the  terms  of  his  arrangement 
with  the  management  company  provide  one 
more  advantage  for  him.  He  la  allowed  to 
build  one  house  on  his  groves.  No  matter 
how  bad  things  get,  he  says,  he  can  always 
".  .  .  put  up  a  little  shack  down  there  and 
Uve  on  oranges." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
my  distingiiished  friend  has  mentioned 
it.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  have 
been  advertisements  in  the  press  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Nation  inviting  people 
to  come  in  and  invest  in  citrus  groves 
because  they  will  be  able  to  write  off  so 
much  developmental  costs  on  their  tax 
bills.  I  think  that  is  wrong,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  would  want  that 
practice  to  continue. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  article  to  which  I 
referred  was  printed  in  a  publication  en- 
titled "Dental  Management"  for  Sep- 
tember 1969,  and  it  commences  on  page 
53. 

Obviously  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
about  which  something  should  be  done, 
I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
bringing  this  solution  to  the  problems  to 
our  attention  so  that  this  abuse  will  be 
fully  corrected.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
objection  by  any  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    374 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  374  and  ask  that  it 
be  stsLt^cd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Page  36,  strike  "5  percent"  where  it  ap- 
pears m  line  16  and  lines  19  and  20,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "6  percent". 

Page  108,  in  lines  15  and  16,  strike  "and 
1974"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1974,  1975, 
and  1976". 

Page  108,  in  line  18,  strike  "and  4V2  per- 
cent", and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "i^  per- 
cent, 5  percent,  and  SVi   percent". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  directed  to  the  basic  ob- 


jective of  stimulating  a  significant  in- 
crease In  funds  devoted  to  philanthropy. 
Charitable  needs  are  expected  to  rise  In 
the  1970's. 

The  bill  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  recognized  this  great  need  and  it 
has  a  provision  requiring  payout  of  as- 
sets, equivalent  to  5  percent.  My  amend- 
ment simply  changes  this  to  6  percent 
and  phases  the  payout  increase  over  sev- 
eral additional  years.  I  base  my  amend- 
ment primarily  on  the  findings  of  the 
Peterson  Commission  which  has  Inten- 
sively studied  the  needs  of  private  phil- 
anthropy and  the  establishment  of 
foundations  as  they  relate  to  that  need 
and  what  can  be  expected  from  foun- 
dations in  the  future. 

The  Peterson  Commission,  based  on 
the  objectives  that  I  have  just  stated,  has 
arrived  at  a  number  of  recommendations, 
one  of  which  is  a  payout  increase  to  be- 
tween 6  percent  and  8  percent.  They 
are  almost  imanimous  in  the  commission 
In  recommending  this  higher  payout. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  will  yield  right  there, 
and  yield  on  my  time,  because  I  wish  to 
inquire  of  the  parliamentary  situation,  I 
personally  favor  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. It  was  voted  on  In  committee  and 
the  committee  did  not  agree  to  it,  but 
I  am  one  of  those  who  voted  for  it.  I 
favor  the  concept.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  also  favors  the 
concept  of  the  Percy  amendment,  al- 
though a  majority  of  the  committee  did 
not  agree  to  It. 

Therefore  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  due 
course,  to  suggest — ^in  fact  I  should  like 
to  do  It  soon — the  absence  of  a  quorum  to 
let  those  who  wish  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment to  have  time  available  from  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  because  I 
favor  it.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment 
and  should  be  agreed  to.  But,  I  think, 
in  all  fairness,  that  we  should  adequately 
alert  those  who  would  wish  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  so  that 
they  might  make  their  presentations  and 
explain  their  agruments  in  opposition. 

That  being  the  case,  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  proceed  further  until  there 
are  more  Senuators  to  hear  both  himself 
and  those  In  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment, so  that  both  sides  can  be  ade- 
quately heard. 

That  being  the  case,  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side — either  the  op- 
ponents or  the  proponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  'order  for  the  quomm  call  be 
rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  amendment  may 
be  withdrawn  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection,  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
withdrawn  temporarily. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  wishes  to  bring 
up  his  amendment  at  this  time. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    31S 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  318  and  ask  that  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

Page  350,  after  the  matter  following  line 
22,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  508.  Molybdenum. 

"(a)  Rate  op  Percentage  Depletion. — 
Section  613(b)(2)(B)  (relating  to  deposits 
subject  to  23  percent  rate  of  percentage  de- 
pletion) is  amended  by  inserting  'molyb- 
denum,' after  'mercury.'. 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — Tlie  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  October  9,  1969." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  may  join  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
rather  simple  amendment,  to  correct 
what  has  been  a  gross  injustice  and  in- 
equity for  many  years  In  the  depletion 
allowance  field.  There  is  a  mineral  not 
known  to  most  people  in  this  country, 
molybdenum. 

It  so  happens  that  all  molybdenum 
production  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
lies  in  a  very  small  area.  There  is  a  small 
production  of  it  in  New  Mexico,  but  the 
great  supply  of  molybdenum  comes  from 
mines  in  Climax,  Colo.,  and  that  area. 

For  some  tmexplainable  reason,  when 
the  depletion  schedules  were  originally 
set  up,  they  were  set  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  ferroalloys — that  is  to  say  titanium, 
vanadium,  nickel,  and  the  like,  at  23  per- 
cent. Whatever  the  reasons,  they  are,  I 
think,  unjustified,  because  molybdenum 
Is  also  a  ferroalloy  and  one  of  the  most 
Important  ferroalloys  but  was  classi- 
fied with  miscellaneous  minerals  at  15 
percent.  I  believe  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized this  was  only  an  oversight. 

The  sole  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  place  molybdenum  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  other  ferroalloys. 

Molybdenum  is  vitally  important  to  al- 
most every  industry  in  the  United  States. 
As  everyone  knows,  it  is  a  toughener  of 
steel — I  should  say  more  strictly  it  is  a 
toughener  of  iron.  It  provides  strength 
to  iron  and  is  used  in  steel  production. 
Particularly  is  it  valuable  in  those  areas 
where  the  resultant  steel  will  be  exposed 
to  very  high  temperatures,  such  as,  for 
example,  in  the  fans  on  gas  tiu-bines,  and 
In  our  space  program.  It  is  used  more  ex- 
tensively as  a  strengthener  and  tough- 
ener of  our  iron  ores  to  get  good  steels 


which  will  withstand  the  rigors  to  which 
they  are  subjected  when  used. 

To  give  some  example  of  the  need  for 
this,  present  deposits  of  molybdenum  are 
rapidly  reaching  the  stage  where  the  ore 
deposits  are  getting  rather  small  and  low 
in  concentration.  It  has  been  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  Climax  Molybdenum 
Co.  to  go  to  other  areas  to  find  molyb- 
deniun.  They  therefore  have  found  such 
a  deposit  in  Henderson,  Colo.,  approxi- 
mately 40  miles  west  of  Denver,  but  In 
order  to  mine  it  and  take  care  of  the 
conservation  measures  necessary  to  keep 
from  defacing  that  beautiful  country 
and  scenery  around  there,  they  have  gone 
to  the  unprecedented  and  unheard  of 
trouble  to  sink  a  shaft  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Divide  some 
",500  feet.  They  have  also  developed,  or 
are  In  the  process  of  developing,  a  rail- 
road tunnel,  11  miles  in  length,  imder 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Divide.  They  have 
also  acquired  an  exchange  of  extensive 
lands  on  the  west  side  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  mUi  site  for  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  residue  after  the  milling  of  the 
molybdenum  ore. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overestimate 
how  vital  molybdenum  is  to  our  economy, 
as  well  as  to  the  free  world.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  agree  with  me,  that  there  Is  no 
justifiable  reason  why  molybdenum 
should  be  placed  in  a  different  category 
than  other  ferroalloys  such  as  titanium, 
vanadium,  and  nickel. 

This  Is  the  sole  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  measure 
was  considered  in  the  committee.  It 
received  a  considerable  number  of  votes, 
but  it  was  not  agreed  to.  I  was  one  who 
voted  for  it.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  should  speak 
in  opposition  to  it.  There  is  some  opposi- 
tion to  it,  but  I  support  it.  I  will  leave 
It  to  the  Senate  to  do  what  it  wants  to  do. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent,  this  amendment  was  defeated  in 
the  Finance  Committee  by  a  vote  of  11 
to  6,  as  I  recall  it.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  approve  it.  We  have  al- 
ready acted  on  depletion  rates,  and  un- 
der the  action  of  the  committee,  later 
sustained  by  the  Senate,  the  depletion 
rates  on  molybdenum  and  other  miner- 
als already  have  been  raised  from  the 
level  provided  by  the  House. 

Molybdenum  is  a  metal  which  is  mined 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  about  80 
percent  of  which  is  used  in  the  harden- 
ing of  steel.  Molybdenum  currently  en- 
joys percentage  depletion  at  a  rate  of 
15  percent  on  both  domestic  and  foreign 
production.  The  special  23 -percent  rate 
for  certain  domestic  metals  is  not  avail- 
able to  molybdenum,  probably  because 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  this  metal.  The 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  in  its  July  14,  1969, 
depletable  resources  confidential  com- 
mittee print  prepared  for  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  did  not  rec- 
ommend inclusion  of  molybdenum  in  the 
same  category  as  the  23-percent  metals. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  larg- 
est producer  and  exporter  of  molyb- 
denum. Most  of  the  Nation's  production 
comes  from  a  single  mine  located  at 


Climax,  Colo.  Molybdenum  from  this 
mine  is  exported  to  almost  all  steel- 
producing  coimtiies  outside  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  However,  there  are  also  com- 
mercial molybdenum  deposits  in  New 
Mexico,  and  molybdenum  is  recovered  as 
a  byproduct  of  the  production  of  cop- 
{)er.  Because  the  amount  of  byproduct 
molybdeniun  is  fixed  by  the  scale  of  cop- 
per operations,  an  Increase  in  the  deple- 
tion rate  for  molybdenum  will  not  in- 
crease the  amount  of  byproduct  molyb- 
denum produced  from  copper  mines.  At 
present,  byproduct  molybdenum  ac- 
counts for  about  20  percent  of  the  an- 
nual U.S.  production. 

The  United  States  has  approximately 
a  37-year  supply  of  molybdenum  in  ex- 
isting deposits.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  in- 
dicates that  there  are  substantial  addi- 
tional deposits  of  molybdenum  of  some- 
what lower  grade  which  could  be  worked 
after  the  existing  37-year  supply  is  ex- 
hausted. In  addition,  future  exploratory 
activity  seems  likely  to  locate  additional 
sources  of  high-grade  ore. 

The  molybdenum  stockpile  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  susbtantial  surplus,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  gradu- 
ally reducing  its  stocks.  The  stockpile 
presently  contains  52,164,345  poimds  of 
molybdenum;  the  current  objective  is 
36,500,000  pounds.  Approximately  12  mil- 
lion pounds  of  molybdenum  are  cur- 
rently offered  for  sale  without  success. 
The  stockpile  objective  has  recently  been 
reduced  because  of  the  opening  of  new 
Arizona  molybdenum  mines  owned  by 
the  Duval  Copper  Co.,  which  have  sub- 
stantially increased  both  current  sup- 
plies of  molybdenum  and  available  re- 
serves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  attaches  who 
are  standing  will  either  leave  the  Cham- 
ber now  or  sit  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  amendment  Is  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first,  In 
reply,  let  me  say  I  know  the  feelings  of 
the  distinguished   Senator   from  Dela- 
ware, and  I  respect  them,  but  no  valid 
reason  has  been  advanced,  or  any  reason 
at  all,  why,  if  the  23-percent  depletion 
allowance  applies  to  the  other  ferroal- 
loys, it  should  not  apply  to  molybdenum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
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up  my  amendment  relative  to  the  dis- 
position and  sale  of  bonds. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  foUows: 

On  page  323,  line  7.  strike  out  "July  11, 
1974."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing, "July  11, 1982." 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  propose  concerns  a  change 
in  the  treatment  of  bonds  held  by  finan- 
cial institutions  found  in  section  433  of 
the  committee  bill  on  page  321. 

The  present  law  provides  that  the  gain 
on  the  sale  of  bonds  has  been  treated  as 
a  capital  gain.  The  committee  bill  would 
treat  such  as  a  gain  as  ordinary  income. 
My  amendment  would  not  change  this 
rule.  The  committee  bill,  however,  pro- 
vides that  if  bonds  held  by  a  bank  on 
July  11,  1969,  which  are  sold  or  ex- 
changed by  the  bank  before  July  11,  1974, 
any  gain  realized  would  be  considered 
capital  gain.  If  such  bonds  are  held  be- 
yond this  5-year  period,  any  gain  there- 
after would  be  ordinary  income. 

In  the  disposition,  during  the  5-year 
period,  it  was  hoped,  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee treatment,  that  the  banks  could 
dispose  of  the  bonds  and  not  suffer  any 
real  loss.  However,  I  found  in  my  State — 
and  this  is  prompted  by  two  or  three 
smaller  banking  institutions  that  pur- 
chased municipal  bonds ;  we  have  tried  to 
get  the  best  figures  possible — say  this 
would  apply  to  90  percent  of  the  bonds 
involved.  Of  the  $52  billion  of  the  bonds 
outstanding,  $40  billion  of  these  bonds 
are  miuiicipal  bonds.  According  to  a  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  re- 
port of  1966  it  involves  about  $100  million 
in  revenue  over  the  extended  12-year 
period — in  other  words,  about  $6  million 
a  year  in  revenue  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

That  does  not  soimd  very  dramatic 
based  upon  the  whole  revenue  picture, 
but  the  fact  is  that  many  of  those  bonds 
were  bought  by  small  banks  for  munici- 
pal improvements  in  small  towns.  They 
are  long-term  bonds.  The  capital  gain 
treatment  and  expectation  was  inherent 
in  the  price  of  the  bond.  In  other  words, 
if  they  were  going  to  have  ordinary  in- 
come, the  price  of  the  bond  would  be  less. 
Otherwise,  the  banks  that  were  investing 
would  have  had  other  opportunities  to 
invest  in  short-term  bonds  rather  than 
long  term. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  banks  to 
try  to  support  the  small  commimities. 

The  bill  changes  the  rules  in  the  middle 
of  the  game. 

My  amendment  would  delete  this  5- 
year  period  and  substitute  a  13-year 
period,  meaning  that  the  new  rule  would 
not  apply  to  bonds  purchased  before  July 
11.  1969untU  July  11,  1982. 

There  are  several  compelling  reasons 
why  I  believe  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary and  meritorious.  First,  in  its  present 
form  this  section  of  the  biU  is  retroactive. 
It  would  apply  to  bonds  purchased  long 
before  the  proposed  rule  becomes  ap- 
plicable. The  decisions  made  in  purchas- 
ing such  bonds  many  years  ago,  under 
tlie  old  rule,  would  not  necessarily  be  fol- 
lowed under  the  new  rule.  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  go  back  and  apply  this  new  riUe 


retroactively,  reaching  back  to  affect 
decisions  made  by  financial  institutions 
15  or  20  years  ago,  is  patently  unfair. 

Furthermore,  there  are  approximately 
$52  billion  of  such  bonds  that  would  be 
affected  by  this  retroactive  transitional 
rule.  These  are  bonds  held  by  financial 
institutions  that  would  mature  more  than 
5  years  in  the  future;  $40  billion  of 
these  bonds  are  municipal  bonds  which 
are  vital  to  the  economy  of  our  cities. 
Thus,  the  decision  to  dispose  of  these 
bonds  would  be  governed  not  by  sound 
business  and  banking  practices,  but  by 
the  practical  necessity  of  selling  them 
within  the  next  5  years.  To  force  an 
early  sale  of  this  magnitude  would  fur- 
ther disrupt  the  already  unfavorable 
municipal  bond  market. 

Let  me  review  this  reform  in  detail. 

H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, includes  a  section  443  which 
amends  section  582(c)  of  the  present  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  the 
net  annual  gains  of  financial  institu- 
tions resulting  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  instruments  of  .  indebtedness — 
bond — shall  be  treated  as  ordinary 
income.  Under  present  law,  such  gains 
are  treated  as  capital  gains,  while  net 
annual  losses  are  treated  as  ordinary 
losses.  The  treatment  of  losses  will  be 
continued  imder  the  proposed  law.  Sec- 
tion 443  is  applicable  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  July  11,  1969. 

On  October  16,  1969,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate  proposed 
to  accept  section  443,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  gain  from  bonds  owned  by 
financial  institutions  on  July  11,  1969, 
would  continue  to  receive  capital  gains 
treatment  if  sold  within  5  years. 

While  the  wisdom  of  changing  the 
present  treatment  of  financial  institu- 
tions' gain  on  the  disposition  of  bonds 
can  be  debated  with  reasonable  argu-_ 
ments  on  both  sides — summary  of  H.R. 
13270  prepared  by  the  staffs  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
pages  70-71  "Summary"— the  retroac- 
tive nature  of  section  443,  even  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  has 
two  highly  imdesirable  characteristics; 
first,  it  will  cause  profound  disorder  in 
the  already  seriously  undermined  State 
and  municipal  bond  market,  and  second, 
it  is  fundamentally  unfair. 

DISORDER    IN    THE    STATE    AND    MUNICIPAL    BOND 
MARKET 

The  effect  of  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee version  of  section  443  will  force 
banks  to  dispose  of  large  numbers  of 
State  and  local  municipal  bonds — "mu- 
nicipals" — just  prior  to  the  capital  gains 
cutoff  date  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lower  tax  rates  which  will  then 
still  be  in  effect.  Commercial  banks  are 
by  far  the  largest  holders  of  municipals 
and  have  already  curbed  their  munici- 
pal bond  investment  programs — see 
Committee  Print  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  U.S.  Senate,  testimony  to  be 
received  Tuesday,  September  23,  1969, 
and  additional  statements  on  tax  treat- 
ment of  State  and  local  bond  interest, 
page  111,  "Testimony."  The  commercial 
banks,  however,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Banking  Association,  still  retained 


approximately  $58.5  billion  of  municipals 
as  of  June  30, 1969. 

Without  question,  a  congressionally 
forced  concentrated  flow  of  municipals 
onto  the  market  will  result  in  the  siphon- 
ing off  of  funds  that  otherwise  might 
have  gone  into  new  municipal  bond  is- 
sues. While  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments might  be  able  to  offset  this 
competition  to  a  degree,  they  could  only 
do  so  at  the  cost  of  paying  substantial- 
ly higher  interest  rates  than  the  already 
inflated  ones  they  are  now  incurring. 
As  stated  by  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference in  a  telegram  to  President  Nix- 
on on  September  2,   1969,  however: 

Very  simply.  Mr.  President,  If  the  ability 
to  market  State  and  municipal  bonds  Is 
Jeopardized  In  any  way.  It  will  be  a  set- 
back that  for  years  to  come  will  overshadow 
any  positive  proposals.    (Testimony,  p.   29) 

rUKDAMENTAL  UNFAIRNESS 

The  special  treatment  accorded  to  fi- 
nancial institutions  by  section  582(c)  of 
the  Code  was  introduced  in  1942  to  en- 
courage financial  institutions  to  support 
the  large  new  Issues  of  Government 
bonds  which  were  then  being  offered  to 
help  finance  the  war.  Ever  since  that 
time,  the  market  value  of  publicly  traded 
bonds  has  reflected  the  fact  that  all  non- 
dealer  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  capital 
gains  treatment  upon  the  sale  or  re- 
demption of  such  bonds  at  a  profit.  This 
factor  clearly  would  have  caused  bond 
prices  to  be  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  if  the  major  purchasers 
of  bonds  had  known  that  their  capital 
gains  were  to  be  taxed  as  ordinary  in- 
come. Many  financial  institutions  bought 
bonds  prior  to  July  12,  1969,  at  these 
higher  prices,  in  reUance  on  then  exist- 
ing law.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
bonds  acquired  prior  to  this  date  will 
mature  after  July  11,  1974.  Thus,  even 
under  the  more  favorable  Finance  Com- 
mittee treatment,  financial  institutions 
would  have  to  dispose  of  many  bonds, 
prior  to  maturity,  in  order  to  receive 
capital  gains  treatment.  Unfortimately, 
the  very  fact  that  section  443  of  HJl. 
13270  is  adopted  in  any  form  will  depress 
the  already  weak  bond  market  summary, 
page  71.  This  wUl  result  in  a  substantial 
loss  to  financial  institutions  that  pur- 
chased bonds  prior  to  July  11,  1969,  on 
the  basis  of  the  incentives  provided 
under  then  existing  tax  law. 

CONCLUSION 

In  order  for  section  443  to  be  imposed 
fairly  tmd  with  the  least  harmful  ef- 
fect on  the  municipal  bond  market,  it 
should  be  made  inapplicable  to  gains 
arising  from  bonds  owned  by  financial 
institutions  on  July  11,  1969,  regardless 
of  the  time  sold  or  redeemed.  At  the  very 
least,  this  rule  should  be  made  applica- 
ble to  mimicipal  bonds.  Only  if  financial 
institutions  are  permitted  to  hold  bonds 
purchased  prior  to  July  12,  1969  imtil 
maturity  and  receive  capital  gains  treat- 
ment will  the  banks  be  precluded  from 
disposing  of  their  municipal  bonds  en 
masse  as  the  cutoff  date  for  capital 
gains  treatment  approaches;  only  in  this 
way  will  banks  be  able  to  avoid  the  ef- 
fects of  a  bond  market  depressed  by  the 
vei-y  law  which  effectively  forces  dispo- 
sition of  the  bonds.  Since  the  Congress 
provided  the  incentive  which  led  many 
financial  institutions  to  purchase  bonds 
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prior  to  July  12,  1969,  Congress 
should  permit  these  financial  in- 
stitutions to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  which 
were  intended  by  the  law  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  bonds  were  purchased,  espe- 
cially when  changing  the  law  retroac- 
tively will  be  of  significant  detriment  to 
the  legitimate  interests  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  eliminate 
the  July  11,  1974,  date  entirely.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Rather  than  eliminate  it  en- 
tirely, we  agreed — and,  of  course,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
will  speak  for  himself — that  probably  a 
better  cutoff  date  would  be  July  11,  1982. 
So  my  amendment  is  simply  to  extend 
the  Finance  Committee  provision  from 
July  11, 1974,  to  July  11, 1982. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
I  think  this  amendment  has  great  merit, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  ap- 
prove it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  my  colleague,  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  that  involves  a  time  period,  which 
would  be  in  conference  in  any  event. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  capital 
gtiins  treatment  for  bonds  held  by  banks. 
This  was  terminated  as  of  July  11,  1969, 
except  that  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment gains  on  bonds  held  on  that  date, 
will  when  realized  still  be  capital  gains 
If  that  realization  occurs  in  5  years.  The 
-fSenator's  amendment  extends  this  to  12 
years. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  will  be  in  conference  in  any  event, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  agree  to  the  amendment.  I 
believe  there  may  be  objection  by  other 
Senators,  but  I  personally  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  appreciate  the  i)osition  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I  would 
not  want  the  Record  to  show  that  there 
is  no  opposition  to  this  smiendment.  The 
committee,  I  think,  dealt  very  fairly  with 
this  problem;  and  under  the  committee 
bill,  the  corrections  that  we  made  would 
not  become  effective  imtil  1974.  Certainly 
that  is  lenient  enough.  If  we  agree  to  this 
amendment,  it  would  mean  the  so-called 
reform  in  this  area  which  the  committee 
approved  would  not  become  effective 
until  1982.  We  might  just  as  well  say  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it  at  all. 

I  think  financial  institutions  have  been 
treated  very  fairly.  The  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  is  correct  in  saying  that 
at  the  time  they  bought  these  bonds,  they 
were  figuring  that  they  would  have  a 
certain  tax  treatment  that  was  provided 
under  existing  law.  There  is  no  argument 
about  that.  And,  under  this  bill,  we  have 
changed  those  rules  of  tax  treatment. 

But  that  is  also  true  for  every  individ- 
ual in  America  who  bought  similar  bonds. 
Anyone  who  bought  those  bonds,  or  any 
other  type  of  securities  or  fixed  assets, 
who  bought  them  a  year  ago,  2  years,  or 
whenever  they  were  purchased,  bought 
them  on  the  basis  that  the  capital  gains 
on  their  sale  would  be  taxed  at  25  percent. 
Under  the  Finance  Committee  bill,  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate  could  go  as  high 
as  35  percent;  but  we  find  that  under 
the  Gore  amendment,  which  the  Senate 
agreed  to,  the  capital  gains  tax  can  go  as 
high  as  37.5  percent  in  the  top  bracket. 
We  have  changed  the  rules  for  all 
Americans  in  this  bill.  When  we  reduce 
the  tax  rates,  they  all  get  the  benefits  of 
that.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  further  open  the  bill  and  start  whit- 
tling away  at  what  little  reforms  there 
is  left  in  it.  There  is  little  enough  left 
now.  I  must  expose  1Jie  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  only  add.  in  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  that 
most  of  his  remarks  go  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  tax  treatment  given  by  the 
committee  to  banlts.  banking  institutions, 
and  everyone  else  in  the  overall  tax  re- 
form program.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
answer  the  problem  of  changing  this 
rule  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  I  would 
hate  to  see  an  investor  who  bought  under 
one  set  of  rules  and  had  the  rules 
changed  on  him.  coming  back  and  say- 
ing. "Well,  the  banks  and  these  other  in- 
stitutions have  gotten  all  these  special 
treatments." 

They  say,  "We  gave  you  consideration 
on  this,  that,  and  everything  else."  Mr. 
President,  that  is  like  taking  a  fellow  20 
feet  offshore  and  throwing  him  a  15-foot 
rope,  and  then  sitting  back  and  bragging 
how  you  met  him  more  than  halfway. 

Mr.  President,  these  banks  are  caught, 
and  they  cannot  dispose  of  these  securi- 
ties, particularly  since  most  of  them  are 
municipals  and  you  have  the  crush  in 
the  municipal  bond  market  now.  They 
cannot  be  transferred  in  and  out.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  be  sold  under  the 
pressure  added  by  a  change  of  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game,  rather  than  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business.  Many 
small  banks  are  going  to  suffer,  and  that 
should  not  occur  through  a  tax  reform 
measure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  position  but,  as  I 
stated,  a  great  deal  of  this  tax  reform  in- 
volves changing  the  rules  in  the  middle 
of  the  game. 

I  was  interested  in  the  Senator's  com- 
parison of  the  banks'  situation  with  that 
of  a  drowning  man  20  feet  offshore,  try- 
ing to  save  himself  with  a  15-foot  rope. 
I  most  respectfully  suggest  that  if  he 
cannot  swim,  he  had  better  not  get  20 
feet  offshore  in  deep  water.  Our  bank- 
ing institutions  are  supposed  to  be 
soundly  managed,  and  I  hope  they  are 
closer  to  the  financial  shore  than  that. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     374 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  374. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  already  before  the  Senate. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  be  assigned  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  directed  to  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  stimulating  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  fimds  actively  devoted  to 
philanthropy,  charitable  needs  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  rapidly  in  the  1970s,  and 
this  amendment  strongly  reaffirms  the 
further  encouragement  of  private  philan- 
thropy. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for 
equivalent  to  5  percent  of  assets  pay- 
out per  aimum.  The  Peterson  Commis- 
sion, after  giving  many  months  of  study 
to  the  activities  of  foundations  and  the 
methods  of  private  philanthropy  in  the 
country,  has  determined  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  require  a  higher  payout. 
The  Commission  feels  that  this  would 
make  the  foundations  themselves  more 
vigorous,  it  would  make  their  investment 
accounts  more  active  and  it  would  more 
directly  benefit  philanthropy. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  some  of  the 
arguments  that  the  Peters<Hi  Commis- 
sion used. 

It  recommends  the  requirement  of  a 
higher  payout,  because  it  feels  that 
foundations  should  be  required  to  make 
substantial  atmual  distributions  to  char- 
ity to  help  meet  rapidly  accelerating 
charitable  needs.  Data  on  the  perform- 
ance of  university  endowments,  mutual 
funds,  and  other  professionally  managed 
investments  suggests  that  a  payout  in  the 
6-percent  range  is  fair  and  reasonable 
under  present  conditions.  Any  payout 
percentages  should,  of  course,  be  re- 
viewed periodically  to  take  account  of 
changes  in  economic  conditions.  But  in 
the  light  of  changing  economic  condi- 
tions, if  we  look  back  over  a  period  of 
some  20  years,  6  percent  would  be  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  amount,  considering 
that  many  mutual  funds  have  averaged 
an  appreciation  of  some  10  percent  over 
a  period  of  many  years. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  par- 
ticular percentage  are  the  assumptions 
on  which  it  should  be  based.  I  believe 
that  the  payout  requirement  for  founda- 
tions should  be  high  enough  to  require 
them  to  invest  their  funds  productively. 
The  percentage  should  not  be  so  high  as 
to  amount  to  a  delayed  death  sentence. 
A  foundation  with  a  well-managed  in- 
vestment portfolio  should  be  able  to 
maintain  its  size  and  to  stay  abreast  of 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  How- 
ever, the  current  needs  of  our  society  for 
philanthropic  funds  are  so  great  that  I 
consider  it  inappropriate  to  permit  foun- 
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dations  to  grow  in  size,  witiiout  making 
an  adequate  current  contribution  to 
philanthropy.  A  payout  percentage  which 
will  permit  a  well-managed  foundation 
portfolio  to  maintain  its  size,  while  mak- 
ing a  productive  contribution  to  charity, 
represents  an  equitable  balance  between 
the  pressure  of  society's  current  needs 
and  the  interests  of  future  generations. 

While  accurate  forecasts  are  impos- 
sible to  make,  a  payout  requirement  in 
the  6-percent  range  might  increase 
foundation  grants  significantly,  perhaps 
several  hundred  million  per  year.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  only  reason  why  the 
recommendation  of  a  higher  payout  is 
being  made,  and  why  I  support  it. 

Another  important  reason  is  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  foundations  as  grant- 
making  institutions.  Foundations  are 
unique  in  our  society  in  having  assets 
which  are  not  fully  committed  to  on- 
going activities.  This  is  one  of  their  great 
strengths,  and  makes  them  capable  of 
doing  things  which  other  institutions 
caimot  do.  However,  it  also  means  that 
foundations  are  not  under  the  same 
budgetary  pressures  as  other  organiza- 
tions. From  the  limited  data  available  I 
feel  that  foimdation  investment  per- 
formance has  in  the  past  been  quite 
unimpressive  and  that  very  substantial 
improvements  are  possible. 

Another  reason  why  I  favor  a  high 
payout  requirement  is  that  the  donor  to 
a  foundation  receives  a  tax  deduction  at 
the  time  of  his  donation.  Considering  the 
pressing  needs  for  charitable  funds,  I 
believe  that  funds  for  which  a  charitable 
deduction  has  been  received,  should  be 
devoted  to  charity  on  a  prompt  and  pro- 
ductive basis. 

RELEVANCE    TO    PERPETUITT    PROBLEM 

I  also  believe  that  a  high  payout  re- 
quirement provides  a  partial,  and  I  think, 
sufBcient  answer  to  the  concerns  wlilch 
have  been  expressed  about  perpetual  ex- 
istence of  foundations.  A  high  payout 
requirement  means  that  the  foundations 
can  have  perpetual  life  only  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  make  substantial  con- 
tributions to  charity.  K  a  foundation's 
endowment  is  not  sufficiently  productive 
to  meet  the  payout  requirement,  the 
foundation  will  gradually  be  phased  out 
of  existence.  Thus,  perpetual  life  becomes 
a  Justified  reward  for  continuing  produc- 
tivity, and  not  an  automatic  privilege 
which  is  grantad  without  being  earned. 

RELEVANCE   TO    C08P0RATS    CONTROL    PROBLEM 

A  high  payout  requirement  will  also 
serve  to  answer  at  least  some  of  the  con- 
cerns which  have  been  expressed  with 
respect  to  foundation  ownership  of  siza- 
ble blocks  of  stock  in  business  corpora- 
tions. My  concern  is  that  such  blocks 
may  be  given  to  foimdatlons  for  rea- 
sons, such  as  protecting  the  donor's  con- 
trol of  the  corporation,  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  desirability  from  an 
investment  standpoint.  I  believe  that  the 
concerns  about  foundation  holdings  of 
large  blocks  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced when  such  holdings  make  a  pro- 
ductive contribution  to  charity.  A  high 
payout  requirement  coupled  with  pro- 
hibitions on  self-dealing,  greater  dis- 
closure, and  improved  Government  su- 
pervision, provides  a  better  solution  than 
an  arbitrary  limit  on  percentage  of  own- 
ership. 


Mr.  President,  we  now  require  an  an- 
nual report  and  audit  of  foundations. 

The  bill's  provision  indicates  that  for 
all  assets  that  are  readily  ascertainable 
in  value  there  should  be  a  moving 
monthly  average  evaluation  of  assets. 

An  audit  makes  it  possible  to  know  vir- 
tually at  all  times  the  value  of  the  as- 
sets. The  trustees  of  the  foundations 
would  have  no  doubt  In  their  minds  what 
the  specific  percentage  payout  require- 
ment would  be. 

When  we  consider  that  today  the 
average  foundation  pays  out  about  7.5 
percent  of  its  asset  value  each  and  every 
year,  equivalent  to  about  $1.5  billion,  a 
6-percent  requirement  would  not  be  an 
overall  hardship  on  foundations. 

Admittedly,  some  foimdatlons  simply 
have  been  sitting  on  their  assets  and 
doing  nothing  about  paying  them  out.  I 
think  that  foundations  will  have  to  have 
some  adjustments.  They  will  have  to  put 
their  assets  into  more  liquid  securities 
yielding  higher  income  If  their  present 
assets  are  nonproductive.  There  will  be 
some  adjustments. 

The  committee  has  very  wisely  re- 
quired a  scale-up  over  a  period  of  years 
of  the  payout  provision,  and  my  amend- 
ment extends  the  period  even  beyond 
that,  for  2  years. 

The  Commission,  which  has  made  the 
most  intensive  study  of  foundations  and 
philanthropy  ever  carried  out  in  our 
coimtry,  virtually  imanimously  feels  that 
a  payout  of  6  percent  is  reasonable  and 
prudent  and  would  help  to  strengthen 
and  give  greater  virility  and  activity  to 
our  foundations  and  would  tremendously 
benefit  private  philanthropy  as  the  pay- 
out increases  from  our  foundations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  Peterson  Commission  recom- 
mended this  in  lieu  of  much  of  the  leg- 
islation. To  add  it  on  would  not  be  wise. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  Senator  could 
read  off  a  list  of  the  stocks  that  a  foim- 
dation could  invest  in  and  conform  to 
these  requirements. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  to  distrib- 
ute income.  This  is  an  amendment  to 
hasten  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

I  realize  that  the  Peterson  Commis- 
sion worked  a  long  time.  I  do  not  think 
they  worked  longer  than  either  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  or  the  Pinsince 
Committee,  or  both  of  them.  They  came 
up  with  a  figure  of  5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment — ^well  intentioned 
though  it  is — would  be  a  disastrous  blow 
to  the  good  foundations. 

I  could  list  some  foundations  in  which 
it  would  create  disaster.  I  know  of  a 
foundation  in  the  Southland  that  was 
created  by  a  colored  gentleman,  the  son 
of  a  slave.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  largest 
life  insurance  company  serving  his  peo- 
ple. There  is  a  special  provision  contained 
in  here  to  save  it  from  the  divestiture. 
There  is  not  a  way  in  the  world  that  they 
could  pay  out  half  of  6  percent. 

If  they  have  to  start  to  sell  the  as- 
sets in  order  to  do  that,  that  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  every  raider  in 
the  country.  It  would  be  an  encourage- 


ment to  everyone  who  wants  to  merge 
and  gobble  up  little  compsmies. 

Nothing  is  to  be  served  by  tliis  amend- 
ment. It  was  presented  at  a  time  when, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  the 
principal  governing  factor.  It  is  now  of- 
fered in  addition  to  all  the  provisions 
that  are  in  the  pending  biU;  and  adding 
them  together  would  be  most  unjust. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  so  deeply  about 
this  matter  that  I  am  constrained  to 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  we  have  a 
quorum  call  before  the  argument  is  com- 
pleted and  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
to  either  the  proponents  or  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
undoubtedly  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  request  of  people  like  the 
Rockefellers,  who  have  weU-regarded 
foundations,  the  Peterson  Commission 
was  organized  to  study  the  foundation 
problem.  These  were  business-oriented 
people,  in  the  main,  who  were  sym- 
pathetic toward  foundations. 

The  Peterson  Commission  recom- 
mended a  high  payout  requirement  so 
that  the  charities  could  have  the  funds 
they  need  to  carry  on  their  programs. 
Interest  rates  being  what  they  are, 
foundations  could  very  well  make  pay- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  if  they  rearranged  their  invest- 
ments, the  general  thought  being  that  if 
people  want  to  establish  foundations  for 
charity  or  education,  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  but  if  they  do  so  the 
foundations  should  pay  out  substantial 
amounts  currently,  as  was  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment— if  I  am  not  correct,  I  hope  he  will 
correct  me — if  interest  rates  should  fall 
and  the  prevalent  rate  of  dividends  on 
stocks  should  decline,  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  be  paid  out  would 
be  reduced  or  adjusted  downward  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right.  The  provi- 
sions are  exactly  as  those  in  the  Finance 
Committee  bill,  with  the  exception  that 
it  Is  a  6-percent  rate  instead  of  5  per- 
cent. But  we  have  given  them  plenty  of 
time  to  adjust  to  it. 
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Mr.  LONG.  And  the  right  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  revise  the  payout 
percentage  to  reflect  changed  market 
rates  of  return  is  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  in  the  committee  bill 
as  it  exists. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  that  they  could  easily 
earn  this  much,  enough  to  make  this 
kind  of  payout,  even  on  triple  A  bonds  or 
bonds  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent,  right  now. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  LONG.  So  that  what  the  Senator  is 
seeking  is  the  approach  recommended 
by  the  Peterson  Commission,  which  stud- 
ied this  matter  and  which,  in  general, 
is  very  sympathetic  to  the  foundations — 
that  there  should  be  a  high  payout  re- 
quirement because  the  purpose  of  these 
foundations  is  to  provide  funds  for 
charity. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  felt  very  strongly,  when 
I  opposed  the  40-year  limitation  on  the 
life  of  foundations,  that  I  had  a  moral 
obligation  to  take  into  account  that  by 
removing  the  40-year  limitation  we  were 
not  removing  some  of  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns that  Members  of  the  Senate  had. 
This  payout  provision  is  the  most  effec- 
tive device  for  removing  the  abuses  and 
for  assuring  that  we  are  not  going  to  Just 
set  up  foundations  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  away  stock  of  closely  held  cor- 
porations, and  that  the  purpose  is  for 
charity  and  philanthropy,  not  for  self- 
Interest  and  for  preserving  management 
control  which  foundations  could  do  if 
they  had  no  required  payout. 

The  committee  recognized  this.  Most 
of  the  foundations  and  the  Peterson 
Commission  have  looked  at  the  5-per- 
cent limitation.  They  think  the  princi- 
ple is  so  sound  that  it  ought  to  go  from 
6  percent  to  8  percent.  I  feel  that  a  20- 
percent  increase  from  5  percent  is  rea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Peterson  told  our  com- 
mittee that  balanced  funds  today  are 
yielding  9  percent.  If  a  balanced  fund 
investment  would  yield  9  percent,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  the  foundations  to  pay 
out  6  percent.  They  still  could  retain 
some  to  expand  the  corpus  of  the  foimda- 
tion even  after  making  the  kind  of  pay 
out  the  Senator  has  suggested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
a  worthy  reform  to  require  foundations 
to  pay  out  a  higher  percentage — and  this 
would  be  phased  in  along  the  lines  pro- 
vided in  the  committee  bill. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  offering  this  amendment. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  daresay  that  most  of 
those  Senators — I  respect  their  views; 
they  are  honest  in  their  views — who  voted 
for  the  40-year  life  of  foundations  wlD 
vote  for  the  Percy  amendment,  because 
it  is  an  amendment  to  cut  off  the  dog's 
tail  an  inch  at  a  time. 

No  foundations  of  which  I  know  are 
asking  for  this.  I  think  I  have  been  in 


touch  with  as  many  foundations  as  has 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate.  A  num- 
ber of  foundations  have  said  to  me,  "We 
cannot  reach  a  6-percent  payment." 

These  are  some  of  the  things  to  which 
it  can  lead.  First,  it  can  lead  to  a  dilution 
of  the  corpus  of  the  foundation,  its  basic 
assets.  They  will  have  to  distribute  those. 
Or  it  can  lead  to  an  unwise  investment 
policy.  It  can  lead  to  further  divestiture 
of  assets. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  one  of  the 
finest  foundations  in  this  land  is  in  Geor- 
gia. Its  donor  is  the  son  of  a  slave.  He 
is  the  owner  of  the  largest  life  insurance 
company  in  the  land  for  colored  people. 
He  has  already  given  this  foundation 
part  of  their  stock.  They  have  helped 
school  after  school  in  the  South  with 
their  proceeds.  He  has  written  a  will — 
because  he  has  no  heirs — providing  that 
the  rest  of  this  company  shall  go  to  this 
foundation.  It  will  be  possible  for  that 
foimdation  to  go  on  through  the  years 
and  do  good. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate contends  that  life  insurance  stocks 
pay  a  6-percent  dividend.  They  just  do 
not  do  it.  If  any  Senators  serve  on  a 
college  board,  they  should  inquire  what 
the  dividend  return  is  on  an  endowment. 
It  will  not  average  6  percent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  foundations  earnestly  beg 
that  the  5-percent  mandatory  feature  be 
reduced  to  4  percent.  As  the  bill  stands, 
they  are  required  to  pay  out  of  their  in- 
come, but  not  less  than  5  percent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  thft 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  A  statement  of  fact  has 
been  made  which  I  think  would  be  re- 
futed by  the  facts.  In  fact,  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  if  there  are  major 
universities  in  this  country  that  through 
the  past  20  years  have  not  averaged  bet- 
ter than  a  6-percent  return  on  invest- 
ment, including  appreciation — and  that 
is  what  we  have  to  take  into  account — 
they  ought  to  fire  their  investment  com- 
mittees, because  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
major  university  that  has  not  been  able 
to  earn  better  than  6  percent.  In  fact, 
today  anyone  could  invest  in  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  earn  more  than  that. 
One  can  buy  triple  A  bonds  of  corpora- 
tions at  8  or  9  percent  today,  if  you  take 
into  account  not  Just  income  but  also 
appreciation. 

I  yield  myself  2  minutes  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

If  a  foundation  choses  to  put  its  assets 
into  low-earning  investments — and  if  it 
is  in  low-earning  investments,  I  presume 
that  is  being  done  for  the  purpose  of 
appreciation.  Then  as  it  gets  its  appreci- 
ation it  would  have  to  occasionally  sell 
some  assets  in  order  to  give  to  philan- 
thropy. I  am  very  suspicious  of  the  mo- 
tive of  a  foundation  that  might  not  be 
willing  to  do  that.  Are  they  not  willing  to 
do  it  because  they  have  really  set  up  this 
foundation  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  bundle  of  stock  of  a  company  in  a  safe, 
comfortable  place  so  that  the  proxy  can 
always  be  voted  for  management?  Is  it 
that  they  do  not  want  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  stock  because  it  is  not  a 
philanthropic  organization  but  because 
it  is  set  up  to  help  control  a  closed  cor- 
poration? I  am  suspicious  of  the  motives 


of  anyone  who  may  feel  that  a  G -percent 
payout  would  be  too  much. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  talking  about  capital 
gains,  and  I  never  said  that.  What  I  said 
is  that  you  could  not  invest  it  in  stock 
the  dividends  of  which  would  enable  you 
to  pay  out  and  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  proposal. 

There  is  another  factor:  How  do  foun- 
dations come  into  being?  They  usually 
come  into  being  because  the  donor  gives 
that  which  he  has.  What  does  he  have? 
His  own  business.  So  he  starts  a  founda- 
tion by  giving  all  or  part  of  his  business 
to  the  foundation.  If  he  is  going  to  meet 
this  6-percent  requirement,  the  founda- 
tion has  to  sell  that;  perhaps  invest  it 
in  Government  bonds,  or  whatever  it  is, 
or  some  high  paying  security.  Again,  you 
are  forcing  the  sale  of  a  company,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  raiders,  much  to 
the  delight  of  those  who  seek  to  merge 
and  expand,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  who,  I  know,  is  a  friend  of 
foundations,  would  do  this.  We  have 
written  into  this  bill  provision  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  audit  for  the 
first  time.  I  use  the  figure  that  there  are 
30,000  foundations;  perliaps  there  are 
more.  Do  Senators  realize  most  of  them 
have  never  been  audited  once?  That 
audit  will  bring  in  some  information. 
This  bill  also  provides  for  very  detailed 
annual  reporting;  a  notice  has  to  be  pub- 
lished calling  attention  to  the  report; 
and  anyone  can  have  the  report  by  ask- 
ing for  it  within  6  months  after  it  is 
published. 

The  bill  itself  provides  they  must  pay 
out  everything,  but  not  less  thsm  5  per- 
cent. Why  the  hurry?  Why  not  let  them 
operate  for  a  year  or  two  and  find  out 
what  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  audits 
shows  and  find  out  what  the  annual  re- 
porting shows?  Then,  if  what  many  of  us 
feel  is  punitive,  that  in  reality  it  will 
compel  the  foundations  to  sell  part  of 
their  assets,  let  us  do  it  then. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  there  was 
a  good  old  American  custom  that  the 
trial  should  precede  the  hanging.  I  think 
it  should  always  be  that  way.  Let  us  have 
the  audits  and  let  us  have  the  annual  re- 
porting for  a  couple  of  years,  and  if  we 
find  that  the  requirement  that  they  pay 
out  all  of  their  income  annually,  and  not 
less  than  5  percent,  is  a  loophole — sus- 
tained not  by  the  guesswork  of  any  com- 
mittee or  any  well-intentioned  group,  but 
by  a  systematic  audit  and  an  annual  re- 
port led  by  every  foundation  in  the 
land — we  will  be  better  informed. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  an  additional  side 
burden  placed  upon  the  divestiture  re- 
quirements of  the  bill.  This  measure  re- 
quired when  it  came  from  the  House 
tiiat  if  a  foundation  owned  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  assets  of  a  company, 
they  had  to  sell  them  and  do  so  within  2 
years.  That  provision  does  not  bring  in 
one  dime  in  revenue.  It  was  placed  in 
there  to  punish  foundations  because  peo- 
ple do  not  like  them.  I  think  most  people 
appreciate  foundations.  I  think  that 
without  foundations  we  would  not  have 
our  prolific  education  system  in  this 
country.  I  know  Senators  may  tire  of 
hearing  me  say  this  but  in  my  State  they 
pay  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  education 
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and  not  one  coxUd  stay  open  without 
foundations. 

After  all,  when  the  law  states  they 
must  pay  out  all  of  their  income  cur- 
rently, or  not  less  than  5  percent,  and 
we  know  we  will  have  more  information 
a  year  from  now  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  from  the  annual  re- 
ports, and  more  thanlhat  in  2  years,  why 
take  this  punitive  adtion  of  arbitrarily 
saying  that  it  has  to  pe  6  percent. 

I  think  that  the  Peterson  Commission 
did  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  this  one 
item  is  out  of  context.  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  added  to  what  is  in  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield.      1^ 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing that  the  6  percent  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  comes  from  the  recommen- 
dation in  the  Peterson  report? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  What  was  the  basis  of 
tlie  6-percent  recommendation  in  the 
Peterson  report? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  basis  of  the  6-percent 
recommendation  in  the  Peterson  report 
was  that  the  Conunission  felt  we  must 
stamp  out  abuse.  It  was  very  strongly 
opposed  to  the  so-called  40-year  death 
sentence  of  foundations,  but  felt  a  de- 
vice which  required  a  foundation  to  ful- 
fill its  puipose,  to  pay  out  to  philan- 
thropies is  the  best  way  to  stamp  out 
abuse.  This  provision  would  automati- 
cally deal  with  a  lot  of  the  subterfuge 
that  some  of  these  foundations  have 
been  engaged  in.  Some  of  the  larger 
foundations  are  most  ardent  in  wanting 
these  abuses  stamped  out. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Peteison  report 
shows  that  all  of  the  abuses  could  be 
eliminated  if  foundations  performed 
their  function  of  actually  contributing 
to  society  and  charity.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  great  universities 
in  Nebraska  that  depend  on  foundations 
for  30  percent  of  their  funds.  All  my 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  require 
that  foundations  pay  out  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  more  each  year 
so  that  the  great  universities  of  the  coun- 
try in  great  need  today  could  get  the 
benefit.  I  am  not  so  much  worried  about 
the  one  foundation  in  the  South  and 
the  discomfiture  that  might  be  felt  if 
it  does  not  want  to  sell  assets  or  does 
not  have  much  to  pay  out.  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  recipients  of  the  foundations' 
grants  and  not  the  discomfiture  of  the 
foundations  themselves.  I  am  talking 
about  foundations  whose  actions  are  not 
for  the  purpose  of  philanthropy,  but  for 
other  self-interest  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  asked  why 
do  we  have  to  do  this.  I  think  we  have 
to  do  it  because  we  have  taken  out  the 
death  sentence  of  the  40 -year  lifetime 
limitation.  You  now  can  continue  them 
in  perpetuity,  but  we  must  make  cer- 
tain they  are  set  up  and  operated  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally established  and  given  a  tax  exemp- 
tion. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  an  interesting  position  here 
because  I  have  been  filled  with  admira- 
tion for  the  splendid  fight  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  been  making  for 
fovmdations,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  No  one  has  been 
a  better  friend  for  foundations.  Our  votes 
have  been  in  tandem  on  almost  every  is- 
sue. But  as  I  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  this  is  one  amendment 
which  wUl  really  bring  meaning  to  the 
foundations  and  require  them  to  do  what 
they  are  set  up  to  achieve  and  accom- 
plish. I  think  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
the  foundations  is  that  in  many  instances 
they  are  poorly  managed.  Foundations  go 
along  with  a  certain  type  investment 
that  no  prudent  trust  officer,  no  prudent 
banker,  and  no  prudent  investment  would 
allow  to  remain  in  his  portfolio.  As  a 
result  many  foundations  are  stuck  with 
assets  which  are  dwindling  in  value — 
many  foundations  today  are  stuck  with 
investments  that  bring  a  return  of  1  or 
2  percent. 

By  agreeing  to  the  amendment  we 
would  now  require  foundations  to  be  real- 
ly alive  in  their  investment  portfolio  to 
make  sure  they  perform  their  function 
of  contributing  to  our  universities,  hos- 
pitals, and  charities. 

One  of  the  most  coastructive  steps  we 
can  do  is  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  In  doing  that 
I  would  make  the  prediction  we  will  never 
have  problems  with  foundations  because 
we  would  be  eliminating  one  of  the  basic 
abuses. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Senator  for  this  pro- 
posal. This  is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Peterson  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
the  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  said  my  piece. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  both  sides  may 
have  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  think  this  is  necessaiy.  This  thing 
has  been  talked  out. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Three  minutes.  After  all, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  whom  I  love,  is  very  ardent  in 
his  plea  that  we  must  have  tax  reform 
this  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  the  basis  of  affec- 
tion I  withdraw  it.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  extended  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  warms  my  heart. 
I  know  it  is  true.  It  is  mutual. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  withdraw  my 
opposition  to  this  amendment  if  anyone 
can  cite  one  foundation  guilty  of  abuses 
that  has  paid  out  5  percent.  It  is  true 
some  have  paid  out  nothing,  or  1  or  2 
percent.  The  bill  provides  that  they  must 
pay  it  out  at  a  minimum  of  5  percent. 

Just  wait  until  the  reports  come  in  and 
then  we  may  find  out  that  the  difference 


between  5  percent  and  6  percent  creates 
abuses. 

This  is  a  bleeding  operation  to  destroy 
foundations,  and  I  will  tell  the  Senate 
why: 

Foundations  come  into  being  by  an 
individual's  giving  of  his  own  company 
or  part  of  It  to  create  a  foundation.  If 
they  cannot  comply,  they  will  be  out  of 
compliance  right  away  and  they  will  have 
to  sell  the  assets. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
just  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  and  com- 
ment on  what  has  just  been  said  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
He  mentioned  one  particular  founda- 
tion and  said  that  it  could  not  possibly 
pay  out  even  one-half  of  the  6-percent 
requirement. 

When  the  Senaate  passes  this  bill, 
which  I  assume  it  will,  they  must  pay  out 
5  percent  under  the  current  provision. 
So,  if  they  cannot  pay  out  one-half  of  6 
percent  they  cannot  pay  out  3  percent, 
so  they  will  have  to  do  something,  any- 
way under  the  bill  which  I  assume  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
concurred  with:  so  that  there  will  have 
to  be  some  adjustment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  tailor  a  requirement,  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  most 
carefully  studied  foundations  and  ways 
of  improving  their  operations,  just  be- 
cause a  few  have  to  make  adjustments, 
because  they  have  to  make  adjustment 
anyway.  The  Senator  indicates  he  does 
not  know  of  any  foundation  which  has 
asked  for  this.  I  concur  with  that  com- 
pletely. No  one  ever  comes  in  and  asks 
for  any  requirement  to  be  imposed  upon 
them  that  they  might  have  to  fulfill. 

The  question  is,  do  they  really  object? 

I  have  carefully  checked  with  the 
heads  and  representatives  of  the  major 
foundations  in  this  country.  Rockefeller. 
Ford,  Carnegie,  and  with  the  Council 
on  Foundations  which  speaks  for  all 
foundations  who  are  members,  and  they 
do  not  have  any  objection  at  all. 

They  violently  objected  to  the  40-year 
limitation. 

They  are  trying  to  stamp  out  and 
eliminate  abuses.  They  are  trying  to  see 
that  foundations  serve  the  purpose  lor 
which  they  were  intended. 

For  that  reason,  they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  particular  amendment.  They 
realize  that  it  will  require  changes  in  in- 
vestment policy.  It  will  sharpen  up  some 
of  the  investment  practices  and  habits, 
and  it  will  stamp  out  some  of  the  abuses 
which  include  foundations  being  used 
as  holding  places  for  assets  of  closed 
corporations  that  the  company  manage- 
ment controls. 

So,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment  which  I  feel  will  strengthen 
private  philanthropy  and  encourage 
giving,  and  will  do  it  at  a  time  when 
there  is  great  charitable  need  in  this 
counti-y,  and  when  we  are  exerting  tre- 
mendous budget  pressure  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  will  enable  the 
foundations  and  require  the  foundations 
to  step  up  and  take  on  a  slightly  larger 
share  of  the  load  than  they  are  now  as- 
suming, until  such  time  as  the  Federal 
Government  can  again  fund  more  fully 
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some  of  the  urgently  needed  programs 
in  education,  health,  and  welfare. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  comments  about  this  amend- 
ment to  those  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  .  Sena- 
tors are  aware,  I  entered  public  service 
after  serving  as  an  educator.  I  currently 
serve  as  a  trustee  of  two  Oregon  colleges. 
My  prime  association  has  been  with 
Willamette  University,  In  Salem,  Oreg. 
It  was  there  that  I  taught  and  served  as 
dean  of  men.  Currently,  I  am  a  trustee 
there. 

Many  contributors  have  assisted  in 
Willamette's  capital  development,  but  I 
think  two  warrant  special  attention.  The 
Collins   Foundation   and   the   Atkinson 
Foundation  both  have  given  much  of  the 
capital  needed  at  this  fine  imiversity. 
The  Collins  Foimdation  has  distributed 
over  $1,800,000  to  Willamette  in  20  years. 
My  opposition  to  the  Percy  amend- 
ment, which  would  raise  the  payout  re- 
quirement from  5  percent — the  figure  set 
by  the  Finance  Committee — to  6  percent 
Is  focused  by  the  plight  of  the  Atkinson 
Foundation,  which  would  be  hurt  greatly 
by  this  amendment.  The  parent  com- 
pany, Guy  P.  Atkinson  Co.,  is  one  of  the 
larger   construction   companies   in   the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  of  Mr.  Donald 
K.  Grant,  treasurer  of  the  foimdation  and 
a  respected  lawyer,  express  the  plight  of 
the  foundation  better  than  I  can.  Let  me 
quote  Mr.  Grant: 

In  our  case,  our  Foundation  has  since 
1934  given  away  more  than  $3,200,000 
(through  December  30,  1968) — all  of  Its  In- 
come plus  some  additional  sums  from  cash 
gifts  received.  In  that  same  period,  however, 
our  stock  In  Guy  P.  Atkinson  Company  (of 
which  our  founder  Is  president)  has  grown 
from  a  value  of  some  $1,444,000,  to  just  un- 
der $5,000,000. 

We  have  no  objection  to  being  required  to 
continue  to  give  away  all  income  actually  re- 
ceived each  year;  but  to  now  require  us  to 
use  this  $5,000,000  figure  as  the  basis  for  a 
mandatory  minimum  6  per  cent  return  Is 
simply  to  require  us  to  sell  off  more  than 
$100,000  from  oiu-  Invested  stock  each  year: 

Required  minimum  return  ($5,- 

000,000  X  .05) $250,000.00 

Estimated  GFACo.  dividends...     149, 102  40 
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universities?  Are  we  going  to  hinder  fur- 
ther the  one  source  which  has  risen  dra- 
matically in  recent  years?  I  hope  not. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rzcohd,  a  fine  arti- 
cle highlighting  the  plight  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows : 


having  more  than  900  new  out-of-state  fresh- 
men at  the  University  of  Oregon  and  Oregon 
State  University  has  been  accomplished. 


Balance    to    "make    up" 
each  year 100,897.60 

This  5  per  cent  minimum  Investment  re- 
turn provision  is  nothing  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  force  a  private  foundation  to  sell 
off  its  business  holdings  over  a  period  of 
time.  ... 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  may  be 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  some,  but  to  me 
it  will  hit  the  beneficiary  of  the  philan- 
thropy in  the  long  run.  V/hen  a  founda- 
tion has  to  eat  into  its  assets  to  satisfy 
such  a  rule  as  this,  the  smaller  founda- 
tions face  a  short  life  as  they  wither  and 
die.  Their  corpus  will  be  eaten  up  by 
this  payout  rule — some  eventually  even 
by  the  5 -percent  rule. 

As  Goveinor  of  Oregon  for  8  years, 
I  became  involved  with  higher  educa- 
tion in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tor. During  this  8  years,  I  witnessed  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  costs  of  op- 
erating a  university.  This  cost  increase 
was  present  in  colleges  in  States  which 
all  of  us  here  today  represent. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  to  add  another 
albatross  to  the  neck  of  our  colleges  and 


Oregon's     Pkivate     Colleges,     Ukivehsities 
Hurt  bt  Steep  Decline  m  Fall  Enboll- 

MENT 

(By  John  Guernsey) 
Klamath  Falls.— The  crisis  facing  some 
of  Oregon's  privately  operated  coUeges  and 
universities  was  pointed  up  Monday  when 
fall  term  enrollments  for  aU  institutions 
were  reported  by  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education. 

The  18  independent  colleges  and  universi- 
ties this  fall  have  a  total  enrollment  of  12.086 
Students,  down  about  5.5  per  cent  from  their 
fall  term  total  last  year. 

In  the  past  foxir  years,  the  combined  inde- 
pendent institutions  have  fallen  about  13 
per  cent  from  their  peak  total  enrollment  of 
13,627  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

This  year's  enrollment  reports  Indicate  that 
while  the  independents  feU  5.5  per  cent,  the 
public  four-year  colleges  gained  5.4  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  community  college  stu- 
dents taking  academic  college  transfer  courses 
climbed  nearly  24  per  cent. 

The  big  losers  in  the  independent  college 
field  are  Northwest  Christian  College  of 
Eugene,  down  12.6  per  cent  from  460  stu- 
dents last  year;  Marylhurst  College  down 
17.3  per  cent  from  750  students  last  faU; 
Mount  Angel  CoUege,  down  10.3  per  cent  from 
370  last  year;  and  Unfield  College,  down 
7  per  cent  from  1,147  last  year. 

Lewis  and  Clark  CoUege  climbed  6.1  per 
cent  to  1,989  students;  Reed  College  gained 
7.3  per  cent  to  1,379;  University  of  Portland 
U  up  5.2  per  cent  to  1,879  students;  and  Wil- 
lamette University  is  up  3.9  per  cent  to 
1,632. 

The  over-all  college  enrollment  declined 
in  spite  of  enrollment-liu-ing  Innovations 
such  as  new  study  programs  on  many  of  the 
campuses  and  despite  state  scholarship  sup- 
port for  private  college  students. 

The  issue  of  state  fund  assistance  for  the 
independents  is  expected  to  be  a  major  one 
during  the  1971  Oregon  legislative  session. 

The  enrollment  reports  also  alerted  legis- 
lators and  educators  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
the  two-year  community  colleges,  to  see  that 
they  do  not  become  strictly  academic-fla- 
vored Junior  colleges,  with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  vocational-technical  courses  and 
students. 

Whereas  the  number  of  community  college 
students  taking  academic  courses  climbed 
nearly  27  per  cent  to  14.991  students,  the 
total  community  college  enrollments  gained 
only  15  per  cent  this  fall. 

The  history  of  community  colleges  and 
Junior  colleges  in  other  states  indicates  they 
are  inclined  to  develop  into  academic  insti- 
tutions, with  vocational  instruction  having 
only  the  country  cousin  role. 

Legislators  have  made  it  clear  that  they  do 
not  intend  this  to  happen  In  Oregon. 

Total  enrollment  in  the  nine  public  col- 
leges and  universities  has  reached  about 
84,000,  up  5.4  percent  over  last  fall. 

The  figiu-es  Indicate  that  1969  legislative 
action  to  curb  the  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents has  produced  the  desired  effect. 

The  System  of  Higher  Education  now  has 
about  8,240  graduate  students,  up  about  2.7 
per  cent  over  the  8,023  of  last  year. 

More  than  9,000  had  been  anticipated  be- 
fore legislative  restrictions  went  Into  effect. 

There  are  about  6,468  out-of-state  students 
m  the  public  four-year  colleges  this  fall,  up 
about  12.5  per  cent  over  the  5.765  of  last  year. 
Even  though  the  out-of-state  number  is  up 
considerably,   the   legislative   Intent   of   not 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
article,  written  by  John  Guernsey,  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  points  out  the 
decline  in  enrollment  in  Oregon's  private 
colleges  and  universities,  I,  for  one.  do 
not  want  to  see  this  happen  and  1  fear 
that  the  Percy  amendment  will  hurt 
these  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
long  run. 

In  closing,  I  ask  Senators  to  look  at 
their  States:  look  at  private  colleges  and 
universities,  look  at  art  museums,  look 
at  historical  museums,  and  look  at  the 
many  worthwhile  charities  that  will  be 
hurt  if  this  payout  requirement  is 
tightened. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  see  that  we 
must  not  put  undue  restraints  on  those 
who  give  so  much,  who  do  so  much,  and 
who  help  so  much.  Let  us  not  kill  foun- 
dations piece  by  piece. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DER),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see   (Mr.    Gore),    the    Senator    from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas    (Mr.  McClellan).   the 
Senator  from  Georgia   (Mr.  Russell). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis).  the  Senator  from  Missouri   (Mr. 
Symincton)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)    are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mttrphy), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUen 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

<3ooper 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Dole 


[No.  184  Leg.] 

YEAS — 49 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Grlffln 

Hart 

Hartke 

HoUtngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long 


Magnxison 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

NeUun 
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Pastore 

Rlbicoff 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pearson 

Schwelker 

WUliams,  Del. 

Pell 

Scott 

Young.  N.  Oak 

Percy 

Spong 

Young,  Ohio 

Proxmlre 

Tower 

Randolph 

Ty  dings 

NAYS— 32 

Allott 

Fannin 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Baker 

Fong 

Mathlas 

Bellmon 

Goodell 

Miller 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Harris 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Holland 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Dominlck 

Javlts 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Jordan.  N.C. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Anderson 

Gore 

Saxbe 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Smith.  111. 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Cook 

McClellan 

Symington 

EUender 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

FiUbrlght 

Murphy 

Ooldwater 

Russell 

So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  1  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
amendments  and  ask  for  their  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On    page    156,    line    15,   strike   out   "and". 

On  page  157,  at  the  end  of  line  6.  strike  out 
the  period  and  Insert ".  and". 

On  page  157,  after  line  6,  Indert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(ill)  a  private  foundation  all  of  the  con- 
tributions to  which  are  pooled  In  a  common 
fund  and  which  would  be  described  In  sec- 
tion 509(a)  (3)  but  for  the  right  of  any  sub- 
stantial contributor  (hereafter  In  this  claiise 
called  'donor')  or  his  spouse  to  designate 
annually  the  recipients,  from  among  orga- 
nizations described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 509(a) ,  of  the  Income  attributable  to  the 
donor's  contribution  to  the  fund  and  to 
direct  (by  deed  or  by  will)  the  payment, 
to  an  organization  described  In  such  para- 
graph (1),  of  the  corptis  in  the  common 
fund  attributable  to  the  donor's  contribu- 
tion; but  this  clause  shall  apply  only  if  all 
of  the  income  of  the  common  fund  is  re- 
quired to  be  (and  Is)  distributed  to  one  or 
more  organizations  described  in  such  para- 
graph (1)  within  3  months  after  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  Income  is 
realized  by  the  fund  and  only  If  all  of  the 
corpus  attributable  to  any  donor's  contribu- 
tion to  the  fund  is  required  to  be  (and  Is) 
distributed  to  one  or  more  of  such  organiza- 
tions not  later  than  one  year  after  bis  death 
or  after  the  death  of  his  surviving  spouse  if 
she  has  the  right  to  designate  the  recipients 
of  such  corpus. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  explain  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish  the 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  would  extend 
the  availability  of  the  50-percent  chari- 
table deduction  limitation  and  the  full 
deduction  for  gifts  for  certain  appre- 
ciated property,  also,  to  contributors  to 
what  are  known  as  community  foimda- 
tions;  and  the  extent  to  which  other  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  legislation  deal- 
ing with  private  foundations  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  community  foundations  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  a  clarifying  amendment,  to 
make  certain  that  community  founda- 
tions are  included  in  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  in  this  form. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
memorandum  in  further  explanation  of 
the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum  Re  Amendment  to  Section 
201(A)   OF  H.R.  13270 

Certain  publicly  supported  charitable  or- 
ganizations have  supplemented  their 
fund-raising  programs  by  forming  so-called 
"community  foundations"  which  receive 
contributions  and,  although  investments  are 
pooled,  maintain  separate  accounts  for  each 
contributor  in  the  income  and  corpus  of 
the  foundation.  The  income  and  assets  rep- 
resenting each  contributor's  account  ulti- 
mately redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  found- 
ing organization,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  donor  may  periodically  designate  that 
other  section  501(c)(3)  organizations,  con- 
tributions to  which  qualify  for  the  50% 
contributions  deduction  limitation,  receive 
all  or  part  of  the  Income  or  corpus  allocable 
to  his  account.  Typically,  apart  from  the 
designation  of  the  particular  organization 
which  will  receive  the  Income  or  corpus, 
such  foundations  are  controlled  in  all  re- 
spects, including  investment  policies,  by  the 
founding  organization. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  13270  dealing  with 
charitable  contrlbutioKs  may  be  unduly  re- 
strictive as  applied  to  these  "community 
foundations,"  since  the  retained  power  in 
the  contributor  to  designate  the  ultimate 
recipient  from  among  such  section  501  (c) 
(3)  organizations  may  cause  the  "commu- 
nity foundation"  to  be  treated  as  a  "private 
foundation"  by  reason  of  section  509(a)(3) 
(C).  The  60%  charitable  deduction  limita- 
tion and  the  full  deduction  for  gifts  of  cer- 
tain appreciated  property  may  therefore  not 
be  available  to  contributors  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  if  contributions  were  made  directly 
to  the  section  501(c)(3)  organizations. 

These  two  rules  have  been  made  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  contributions  to  other 
organizations  classified  as  "private  founda- 
tions", namely  private  operating  foundations 
and  other  private  foundations  which  dis- 
tribute 100%  of  contributions  received  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  taxable  year  following 
the  year  of  receipt.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  170(b)  (1)  (E)  would  extend 
the  availability  of  the  50%  charitable  deduc- 
tion limitation  and  the  full  deduction  for 
gifts  of  certain  appreciated  property  also 
to  contributors  to  "community  founda- 
tions". The  extent  to  which  other  provisions 
of  the  proposed  legislation  dealing  with 
"private  foundations"  will  be  applicable  to 
"community  foundations"  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
action  on  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    368 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  368. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  willing  to 
agree  to  a  time  limitation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  willing  to  agree 
to  a  1-hour  limitation  on  the  amendment, 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  Senator  sought 
to  have  these  amendments  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  his  request,  I  Intend  to  make 
that  request  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  object.  I 
have  no  objection  to 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Very  well;  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  objects, 
will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  continue? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  only  question  is  as  to 
the  appreciation  feature. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  request  that  my  amendment  be  di- 
vided as  follows:  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  in  two  parts,  and  that  all 
of  amendment  No.  368  as  printed  except 
lines  3  through  12  on  page  3  be  treated  as 
the  first  part — section  A — and  that  lines 
3  through  12  on  page  3  be  considered  as 
the  second  part — section  B.  This  would 
remove  for  separate  consideration  the 
provision  on  appreciated  property  given 
to  charity,  and  may  meet  the  Senator's 
objection.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  divided  in  this  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  that 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  may  be 
clear,  all  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
except  lines  3  through  12  on  page  3  will 
be  considered  as  one  amendment,  and 
those  lines  will  be  considered  as  a  sec- 
ond amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  Also, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  provision  on  appreciation  in 
value  of  charitable  contributions  be  voted 
on  first. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  does  that 
do  to  the  time  limitation?  Does  the  time 
limitation  apply  to  each  of  the  sections? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
limitation  would  apply  to  the  whole 
amendment  as  called  up.  The  first  vote 
would  be  on  lines  3  through  12  on  page  3. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  time  limitation 
apply  only  to  the  first  section  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  we  have  a  separate 
time  limitation  on  the  other  division,  be- 
cause Senators  would  like  to  know  what 
they  are  voting  on.  I  might  not  need  all 
of  the  time  we  have  in  opposition,  but  I 
do  think  Senators  ought  to  have  an  ex- 
planation of  what  they  are  voting  on 
between  part  1  and  part  2  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  object, 
on  the  ground  that  if  we  stay  here  and 
listen,  we  will  know. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest for  a  division  has  not  been  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
corrects  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  division  has  been  granted. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  made  a  reservation, 
and  I  did  not  hear  It  granted  after  I  made 
the  reservation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator's  reservation 
was  as,  to  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  made  the  reservation 
on  the  request  that  the  amendment  be 
divided.  My  point  is  that  I  feel  that  if 
we  are  going  to  divide  it,  there  should 
be  some  assurance  that  we  do  not  use 
up  all  the  time  on  the  first  part,  or  nearly 
all  of  it,  so  that  we  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  discuss  the  second 
part;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  when 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  for  the  limitation  of  30  min- 
utes on  a  side,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  on  all  of  the  amend- 
ment. Now,  If  it  is  to  be  divided 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  not  do  it  40  min- 
utes on  one  part  and  20  minutes  on  the 
other? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  I  think  all  of  us  here 
realize  the  Importance  of  permitting 
some  additional  discussion  after  we  vote 
on  the  appreciation  in  value  of  charitable 
contributions.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
logical  way  to  proceed.  We  should  have 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  just  to  dis- 
cuss the  other  part  of  the  amendment, 
which  proposes  to  make  the  minimum 
tax  progressive,  and  to  reduce  the  level 
of  preference  income  which  triggers  the 
minimum  tax.  It  was  my  intention  to  use 
up  only  about  20  minutes  of  my  part  of 
the  time  in  talking  about  appreciated 
property  given  to  charity.  I  think  the 
other  part  of  my  amendment  will  be  il- 
luminated to  some  extent  in  the  course 
of  our  discussion  on  appreciated  prop- 
erty, and  I  think  we  can  deal  with  the 
whole  amendment  in  the  agreed  period 
of  time. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  after  we  complete  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment,  we  will  need  time 
for  some  discussion  on  the  second  part. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
fz'om  New  Hampshire  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  been  staying 
here  now  for  more  than  a  week,  and  we 
have  got  to  come  back  next  week.  The 
trouble  here  Is.  we  do  not  stay  on  the  floor 
and  listen  to  the  argument.  If  we  would 
stay  on  the  fioor  and  listen,  we  could  fa- 
cilitate this. 

We  can  stay  within  the  hour.  Why  not 
allow  40  minutes  for  the  vote  on  part  B, 
and  take  a  vote,  and  then  have  20  min- 
utes on  part  A,  and  still  stay  within  the 
hour? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  concur  in 
that  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reserve  the  right — if  the  portion  of 
the  amendment  dealing  with  appreciated 
property  given  to  charity  is  defeated — to 
offer  a  substitute  amendment.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  wish  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  before  the  vote  on  the  first 
part  of  the  smiendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  time  must  be  yielded 
back  before  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  advised  that  all  time  would  have 
to  be  yielded  back  before  the  vote  on 
the  first  section  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 
I  propose  that  we  modify  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  permit  30  minutes 
each  on  the  two  separate  sections  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that  15 
minutes  for  each  side? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chair's  imderstanding,  then, 
there  will  be  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour,  15  minutes  on  each  side  for  each 
section.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (No.  368) . 
as  divided,  is  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  368 

FIRST    PART     (SECTION    A) 

Page  212,  strike  out  lines  16  through  20 
and  insert  the  following: 
"(a)   In  General. — 

"(1)  INDIVIDUAI.S. — In  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is 
hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with 
respect  to  the  income  of  every  person  other 
than  a  corporation,  a  tax,  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  tables,  on  the 
sum  of  the  items  of  tax  preference: 

"(A)   Taxpayers  other  than  married  Indi- 
viduals filing  separate  returns — 
"If  such  sum  Is: 

Not  over  $5,000 

Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $30,000 

Over  $30,000  but  not  over  $50,000 

Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $100,000 

Over    $100,000 

The  tax  Is : 
0. 

2'/4  'r  of  such  sum  over  $5,000. 
$625,  plus  5%   of  such  sum  In  excess  of 

$30,000. 
$1,625,  plus  10%  of  such  sum  In  excess  of 

$50,000. 
$6,625,  plus  16%  of  such  sum  In  excess  of 

$100,000. 
"(B)   Married   individuals   filing   separate 
returns — 


"If  such  sum  Is: 

Not  over  $3.600 . 

Over  $2,600  but  not  over  $16.000 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $26.000 

Over  $36,000  but  not  over  $60,000 

Over  $60.000 

The  taxis: 

0. 

3^  %  of  such  sum  In  excess  of  $3,500. 

$312.60,  plus  6%  of  such  sum  in  ezceas  of 
$16,000. 

$1312.60,  plus  10%  of  such  sum  In  excess 
of  $26,000. 

$3,312.50,  plus  16%  of  such  sum  In  excess 
of  $60,000. 

"(2)  Cori^srations. — In  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  Impwsed  by  this  chapter,  there 
is  hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  the  Income  of  every  corporation,  a 
tax  equal  to  6  percent  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  preference 
exceeds   $30,000. 

Page  213,  line  2,  strike  out  "person"  and 
Insert  "corporation". 

Page  214,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following: 

"(4)  Taxpaters  other  than  corpora- 
tions.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a 
corporation,  rtiles  similar  to  the  rules  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  shaU 
be  applied  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate."  .  .  . 

Page  220,  strike  out  Unes  9.  10,  and  11  and 
redesignate  subsections  (b)  through  (g)  of 
section  68,  as  subsections  (a)  through  (f), 
respectively. 

Page  220,  beginning  with  Une  21  strike  out 
all  through  line  6,  page  221  and  insert  the 
following:  "or  trtist  the  sum  of  the  items  of 
tax  preference  for  any  taxable  year  of  the 
estate  or  trust  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  estate  or  txupt  and  the  beneficiaries  on 
the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  or  trust 
allocable  to  each." 

SECOND  PART    (SECTION   B> 

Page  217,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following: 
"(10)  Appreciation  in  value  of  chari- 
table coNTRiBtrnoNs. — So  much  of  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowable  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  170  or  642(c) 
which  is  attributable  to  contributions  of 
property  (other  than  contributions  to  which 
section  170(e)  applies)  as  Is  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  fair  market  value  of  ^^ 
such  property  (at  the  time  of  contribution) 
exceeds  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  basis  in  such 
property." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  does  the  Senator  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  on  the  second  part. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  also  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  first  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rul- 
ing carries  as  to  both  sections. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  basically  and  fundamentally,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  today  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr. 
Cannon)  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young ),  would 
carry  forward  a  very  important  and,  I 
think,  progressive  concept  that  has  al- 
ready been  established  in  the  committee 
bill,  and  for  which  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance should  be  commended.  The  con- 
cept that  has  been  established  is  the  con- 
cept of  a  minimum  tax. 

The  minimum  tax  provision  included 
in  the  Senate  bill  is  the  result.  I  believe. 
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of  the  great  sentiment  of  millions  of 
ordinary  taxpayers  of  this  country.  They 
have  been  outraged  in  recent  years  to 
find  that  there  are  individuals  who  are 
able  to  acctimulate  great  sources  of  in- 
come without  paying  any  income  tax  at 
all. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  glaring  defect 
of  our  tax  laws  is  their  inequity.  Al- 
though our  procedures  for  administer- 
ing the  tax  laws  are  the  most  advanced 
of  any  nation  in  the  world,  the  laws 
themselves  are  unfair.  We  know  that 
some  taxpayers  pay  a  bargain  basement 
price  while  others,  especially  the  poor, 
are  required  to  bear  far  more  than  their 
fair  share.  Millions  of  Americans  below 
the  poverty  level  pay  taxes  they  cannot 
afford  on  their  meager  yearly  incomes. 
Many  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  income  each  year,  pay 
little  tax  or  no  tax  at  all.  Often  taxpayers 
with  the  same  real  economic  income  are 
taxed  at  widely  different  rates,  depend- 
ing on  the  source  of  their  income. 

In  1967.  for  example,  in  what  has  now 
become  the  famous  statistic  in  American 
tax  lore,  155  Americans  filed  tax  returns 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
$200,000,  but  paid  no  taxes  whatever. 
Twenty-one  of  these  citizens  had  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $1  million.  Yet,  these 
155  Americans  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  Tens  of  thousands  of  wealthy 
citizens  obtained  subsantial  tax  reduc- 
tions because  of  the  sophisticated  use  of 
tax  loopholes. 

Although  the  maximum  tax  rate  is  70 
percent,  the  effective  tax  rates  are  far 
lower.  Indeed,  the  average  effective  tax 
rate  rises  to  only  about  30  percent  for 
persons  with  annual  incomes  in  the 
range  of  $50,000  to  $200,000,  then  grad- 
ually declines  for  those  earning  over  $1 
million  a  year. 

Even  these  dramatic  figures,  however, 
do  not  adequately  measuie  the  break- 
down in  fairness  of  our  current  tax  struc- 
ture. Clearly,  in  our  tax  laws,  some  types 
of  income  are  more  equal  than  others. 
Thus,  salaries  and  many  kinds  of  busi- 
ness income  are  taxed  at  ordinary  in- 
come rates,  but  other  income  is  not 
taxed  at  all — such  as  the  appreciated 
value  of  property  given  to  charity — or  is 
taxed  at  lower  capital  gain  rates.  And, 
taxable  income  from  any  source  can  be 
offset  by  artificially  large  deductions  for 
oil  and  gas  properties,  such  as  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs,  the  recurring  percent- 
age depletion  allowance,  and  the  foreign 
tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  its  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  the  sig- 
nificant improvements  the  committee 
has  made  in  the  provisions  dealing  with 
the  minimum  tax — LTP — as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  minimum  tax  Is  specifically  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
consistent  excessive  use  of  tax  prefer- 
ences, alone  or  in  combination,  by  indi- 
viduals subject  to  the  progressive  rate 
structure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  de- 
signed to  avoid  a  substantial  penalty  on 
the  moderate  use  of  such  preferences. 
Preferences  are  incentives,  given 
through  the  tax  law  to  encourage  desir- 


able objectives,  and  if  they  are  to  remain 
In  the  tax  law  they  should  be  allowed  to 
operate  to  achieve  their  intended  pur- 
poses, except  where  they  are  used  to  an 
excessive  degree  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
avoid  a  fair  share  of  their  tax  burden. 

The  LTP  in  the  House  bill  applied  to 
"disallow"  preferences  only  to  the  ex- 
tent they  exceeded  half  the  taxpayer's 
true  economic  income.  This  disallowed 
portion  was  taxed  on  the  basis  of  the 
progressive  rates.  A  taxpayer  whose  in- 
come consists  of  salary  and  dividends  of 
$200,000  and  who  reduces  this  amount  by 
$150,000  of  preferences  under  existing 
law  would  have  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$50,000.  Under  LTP,  the  preferences 
could  not  be  used  to  reduce  his  adjusted 
gross  income  to  less  than  $100,000 — one- 
half  of  $200,000,  his  true  economic  in- 
come. 

Although  the  theory  of  the  "limit  on 
tax  preferences" — the  so-called  LTP — in 
the  House  bill  was  relatively  simple  in 
concept,  the  proposal  was  highly  com- 
plex in  practice,  as  most  of  us  who  have 
tried  to  fathom  its  detailed  provisions 
will  attest.  If  enacted,  the  LTP  would 
require  difficult  calculations  by  taxpay- 
ers, and  would  add  significant  new  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Even  more  significant  for 
our  present  purposes,  however,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  was  deficient  in 
three  major  respects: 

First.  It  omitted  a  number  of  substan- 
tial items  from  its  list  of  tax  preferences 
subject  to  the  minimum  tax,  such  as 
preference  income  from  percentage  de- 
pletion and  from  leased  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Second.  It  applied  the  minimum  tax 
only  to  individual  taxpayers.  It  failed  to 
apply  the  tax  to  corporations,  who  also 
are  able  to  enjoy  large  amounts  of  tax 
preference  incomes. 

Third.  And,  perhaps  most  significant 
of  all,  the  House  bill  contained  provi- 
sions that  did  not  "trigger"  the  mini- 
mum tax  until  tax  preference  income 
exceeded  taxable  income.  As  a  result, 
many  individuals  with  high  taxable  in- 
come would  continue  to  enjoy  large 
amounts  of  tax-free  preference  income 
under  the  House  bill,  in  spite  of  the  min- 
imum tax. 

As  the  excellent  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  makes  clear,  the  committee 
recognized  the  serious  complexity  and 
the  inequity  of  the  House  version  of  the 
mlnimimi  tax,  and  adopted  a  completely 
different  approach,  based  on  the  general 
concept  that  every  taxpayer  should  pay 
at  least  some  tax  on  income  derived  from 
tax  preferences.  I  believe  that  this  new 
concept  of  the  minimum  tax,  now  of- 
fered by  the  Finance  Committee,  is  one 
of  the  major  virtues  of  the  committee 
bill,  and  I  commend  the  committee  for 
establishing  this  Important  principle. 
Indeed,  as  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware.  Senator  Long  has  long  favored 
the  concept  of  the  minimum  tax,  and  It 
is  entirely  appropriate  that  his  impor- 
tant contribution  should  at  long  last  be 
made  a  part  of  this  major  tax-reform 
bill. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  believe 
that  the  minimum  tax  proposed  by  the 
committee  can  be  improved  still  further 


£is  it  applies  to  individuals.  In  fact,  there 
are  three  important  respects  in  which 
the  fruitful  work  of  the  committee 
should  be  carried  forward,  and  my 
amendment  is  intended  to  accomplish 
this  result. 

First,  the  minimum  tax  on  individuals 
should  be  a  progressive  tax,  not  a  flat 
rate  tax.  As  many  Senators  have  pointed 
out  in  the  course  of  the  current  debate, 
the  genius  and  guiding  principle  of  our 
Federal  income  tax  system  is  its  progres- 
sivity.  We  apply  that  principle  to  our 
ordinary  income  tax  on  individuals,  and 
we  should  apply  it  as  well  to  the  com- 
mittee's version  of  the  minimum  tax. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  tlie 
minimum  tax  in  H.R.  13270  imposes  a 
flat  5-percent  tax  rate  on  both  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  Since  corpora- 
tions are  already  subject  to  a  flat  income 
tax  rate  under  our  present  tax  laws,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  minimum  tax 
applied  to  corporations  should  also  be 
at  a  flat  rate.  Therefore,  I  support  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  as  they 
apply  to  corporations. 

With  respect  to  individuals,  however, 
the  situation  is  far  different.  Under 
present  law,  the  tax  rates  are  progres- 
sive, ranging  from  14  percent  in  the  low- 
est bracket  to  70  percent  in  the  highest 
bracket.  I  believe  that  the  minimum  tax 
rate  we  enact  should  sdso  be  progres- 
sive. In  general,  the  larger  the  amoimts 
of  an  individual's  income  from  tax  pref- 
erences, the  larger  should  be  the  rate  of 
the  minimum  tax  he  pays.  We  know  that 
each  year,  many  taxpayers  receive  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  or  more  in 
tax-free  income  through  the  use  of  the 
numerous  preferences  now  contained  in 
the  tax  code.  It  is  fair  to  demand  that 
these  wealthy  taxpayers  pay  their  mini- 
mum tax  at  a  higher  rate  than  citizens 
with  more  modest  preference  income.  For 
this  reason,  tlie  minimimi  tax  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  contains  a  new  rate 
schedule  graduated  in  four  stages,  from 
2 '72  percent  in  the  lowest  bracket  to  15 
percent  in  the  highest  bracket. 

Second,  the  minimum  tax  should  be 
"triggered"  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
level  consistent  with  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  tax  laws  and  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  complexity  for  the  taxpayer. 
Obviously,  not  every  taxpayer  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  of  capital  gain  should  be 
subject  to  the  tax.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  the  flrst  $10,000  of  tax  preference 
income  was  made  exempt  from  the  mini- 
mum tax.  In  the  version  of  the  minimum 
tax  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  first  $30,000  of  preference  income  was 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  tax. 

I  believe  tliat  both  of  these  triggers  are 
too  high.  One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the 
minimum  tax  is  Its  insistence  that  all 
Individuals  with  substantial  tax  prefer- 
ences should  pay  at  least  some  tax  on 
their  preference  income.  To  be  sure,  even 
with  the  $30,000  trigger  in  the  committee 
bill,  the  wealthiest  taxpayers — those  with 
the  largest  aunounts  of  tax  preference 
Income — would  be  subject  to  the  com- 
mittee's minimum  tax.  But  to  say  that 
$30,000 — or  even  $10,000 — of  such  in- 
come can  continue  tax  free  is  to  cast 
grave  doubt  on  the  principle  of  the  minl- 
miun  tax  In  the  eyes  of  scores  of  mll- 
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lions  of  our  citizens  whose  taxable  in-  For  this  very  high  income  taxpayer,  phrase  a  famous  aphorism,  our  tax  laws 
come  is  far  less  than  $30,000  or  $10,000.  the  5-percent  committee  tax  will  impose  in  their  majestic  equality  allow  the  poor 
If  we  are  to  win  their  confidence  in  the  a  tax  burden  on  preferences  of  less  than  as  well  as  the  rich  to  reap  long-term 
justice  of  the  minimum  tax,  we  must  set  one-half  of  the  tax  burden  that  would  capital  gains,  to  search  for  oil,  and  to 
the  trigger  at  the  lowest  practicable  have  been  imposed  by  amendment  No.  contribute  appreciated  property  to  char- 
level.  For  this  reason,  my  amendment  368.  Yet  this  taxpayer  is  enjoying  ity.  The  minimum  tax  is  Intended  to 
proposes  to  set  the  trigger  for  applica-  $200,001  of  tax-sheltered  income.  Equally  remedy  these  abuses  while  still  main- 
tion  of  the  minimxmi  tax  on  individuals  serious,  the  tax  burden  is  at  the  same  rate  taining  the  principal  tax  incentives.  The 
at  $5,000  of  preference  income.  Thus,  under  the  5-percent  committee  tax  minimum  tax  does  not  eliminate  tax 
the  amendment  will  establish  the  follow-  whether  the  taxpayers'  preferences  are  prefei-ences.  What  it  does  do  is  to  place 
ing  progressive  tax  rates  on  preference  $50,000,  or  $500,000,  or  $5,000,000.  a  modest  or  minimum  tax  on  the  income 
income:                                                               Indeed,  the  5-percent  tax  is  actually  represented  by  such  preferences,  which 

Percent    regressive  in  nature.  The  denial  of  the  would  otherwise  be  completely  tax  free. 

$0  to  $5,000 0.0    tax  benefit  decreases  as  the  taxpayer's  This  is  what  the  "taxpayers'  revolt" 

*^n°^nn*?o**sn°^ In    marginal  rate  Increases— as  his  taxable  is  all  about.  Millions  of  law-abiding  citi- 

$50  000  to  sfro  000 10  2  Income  increases— so  that  the  impact  will  zens  faithfully  pay  the  Federal  tax  col- 
Over  $100000 16  0    ^?  '^"'  "^^^^^  '*  ^^°'^'^  ^^  greatest  and  lector  billions  of  doUars  each  year  from 

.       yjj.g  versa.  Stated  another  way,  a  5-per-  their  hard-earned  taxable  income.  The 
Third,  the  items  of  "tax  preference"    cent  tax  has  the  same  effect  as  disallow-  minimum  tax  will  insure  that  all  citi- 
income  made  subject  to  the  minimum  tax    ing  10  percent  of  a  deduction  to  a  50-  zens,  including  those  with  tax-sheltered 
should  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible,     percent-bracket  taxpayer,  but  to  a  70-  income  and  tax  preferences    pay  some 
Except  for  two  omissions,  I  believe  that     percent-bracket  taxpayer,  the  effect  is  tax.  Therefore,  the  list  of  tax  preferences 
the    nine   items   of   preference    income    the  same  as  disallowing  only  7  percent  should  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible 
listed  in  the  committee  bill  represent  an     of  a  deduction.  since  appreciation  in  value  of  property 
essential  complete  list  of  the  preferences        Mr.  President,  in  summary,  my  amend-  donated  to  charity  Is  a  tax  preference  It 
now  contained  In  the  Internal  Revenue     ment  would  make  three  changes  in  the  should  be  added  to  the  nine  items  of  tax 
Code  or  that  wUl  be  contained  in  the     minimum  tax:  preferences  listed  in  the  committees  bill 
code  If  other  provisions  of  the  commit-        It  would  replace  the  existing  flat  rate  Second,  the  charitable  deduction  for 
teebill  are  enacted.                                       with  a  graduated  rate.  appreciated  property  given  to  charity  Is 
The -two  omissions,  however,  are  sig-        It  would  reduce  the   "trigger"  from  a  tax  preference  If  an  individual  bought 
nificant.    They    are    interest   on    State     $30,000  to  $5,000.  stock  for  $0  and  it  is  now  worth  $100 
and  local  government  bonds,  and  the  ap-        It  would  expand  the  list  of  tax  pref-  the  appreciation  in  value  of  the  prop- 
preciation  in  value  of  property  donated     erences  by  adding  an  important  addi-  ertyis$100  If  he  gives  the  stock  to  char- 
to   charity.   Because    of   the   extremely     tional  item,  the  appreciation  in  the  value  ity   he  gets  a  deduction  from  his  other 
tenuous  position  of  the  tax-exempt  bond     of  property  donated  to  charity.  "ordinary  "  income  for  the  full  $100  mar- 
market  at  this  time,  the  virtually  unani-        According  to  Revenue  estimates,  these  ket  value  of  the  stock  At  the  ton  bracket 
mous  opposition  of  Governors  and  may-     provisions  will  increase  the  revenue  gain  of  70  percent  the  gift  would  actuaUv  cost 
ors  throughout  the  Nation  to  any  man-     from  its  present  value  of  $700  million  the  taxpayer' only  $30  In  effect  the  Fed 
datory  tax  whatever  on  their  Govern-     under   the  committee  bill   to   approxi-  eral  Government  would  be  contributing 
ment  bonds,  and   the  probability  that     mately  $1.2  biUlon.  the  other  $70  to  the  charity:  that  is  the 
early  next  session  Congress  will  consider        As  recent  votes  make  clear,  additional  taxpayer  is  giving  away  a  large  oart  of 
proposals  like  Urbank,  it  makes  no  sense    revenues  from  tax  reform  are  essential  his  tax  to  charity                      b    f« 
to  attempt  to  Include  Interest  on  such     if  we  are  to  maintain  a  proper  measure  nn  thP  nthpr  hnnrt    if  fho  ,r.Hi,M,i„»i 
bonds  in  the  list  of  tax  preferences  sub-     of  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  tax  bUl  for  sold  hLrnroDPrtv  anrf  tLn  rn^?r,h„^«H 
ject  to  the  minimum  tax  at  this  time.         the  immediate  years  ahead.  I  am  pleased,  u  Jo^aruShlch  Is  toe  methSd  of 
No  such  argument  applies,  however,  to     therefore,    that   a   more   equitable   ap-  contribution  that  strict  tax  justice  would 
appreciation  in  value  of  property  given     proach  to  the  minimum  tax  also  confers  require    absent  incentives   for  rharita 
to  charity.  Undoubtedly,  such  apprecia-     the  additional   bonus   of  a  substantial  ble  gi^^  he  wo^d  haJfto  nav  canitai 
tion  is  a  tax  preference,  and  should  be     revenue  gain.  If  enacted,  the  amend-  gair^  tax'on  thHil  $100  aSnLciation 
subject  to  the  minimum  tax,  just  as  ex-     ment  I  am  proposing  will  help  bridge  fn^Slue  Under  the  committS^buT^^^ 
cess  percentage  depletion  or  excess  de-     the  gap  between  tax  reform  and  taSc  re-  now  stands,  his  capital  gain  tax  would 
preciation  on  property  is  subject  to  the    Iief  m  the  blU.  he  $35  if  he  mvp  Thp  rpmninina  «fiR  f„ 
tax.  I  believe  that  the  concept  of  the        Mr.  President,  there  are  those-and  I  the  c^rTty  hf  woulS  getTSct?on  S 
minimum  tax  is  too  important  to  allow     am  certamly  one  of  them— who  have  .65  from  his  ordlnarv  Income  This  eift 
its  comprehensive  tax  base  to  be  lightly     been  subjected  to  calls  and  telegrams  would  actually  cost  the  taxnaver  30  wr 
eroded.  Therefore,  the  amendment  I  am     from  many  of  our  colleges  and  universi-  cent  of  $65   or  $19  50  and  the  Gov&rn 
proposing  Includes,  as  a  tax  preference,     ties  and  even  foundations   throughout  ment  would  be  contributing  the  differ- 
the  appreciation  in  value  of  property     the    country,    complaining    about    this  ence— $45  50— to  the  charitv   Thus   the 
donated  to  charity                                        amendment  and  saying  that  it  is  really  total  effective  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
Mr.  President,  let  me  speak  further  on     going  to  destroy  their  mstitutions  by  $100  gift  is  $35  in  capital  gains  plus 
the  tax  rate  in  the  version  of  the  mini-     eliminating  the  opportunities  for  indi-  $19  50  after  the  deduction  from  his  or- 
mum  tax  In  the  committee  bill.                     viduals  to  make  sizable  contributions  to  dinary  Income  or  $54  50   Under  present 
I  believe  that  a  5-percent  tax  fails  to    the    charitable    institutions    of    their  law,  his  cost  is  only  $30   Clearly  this  is 
deal  adequately  with  the  problem  of  the     choice.  ^  tax  preference 

excessive  use  of  tax  preferences.  Its  rate  This  amendment  does  no  such  thing.  in  other  words  there  is  a  f^x  prr.fci- 
is  too  small.  It  is  not  a  progressive  tax.  To  demonstrate  my  point  here,  I  would  ence  in  present  law  that  encourages  con- 
It  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  wealthy  like  to  make  several  observations  in  con-  tributlons  of  appreciated  property— as 
taxpayers  with  hundreds  of  thousands  or  nection  with  my  minimum  tax  amend-  opposed  to  cash— to  charity  The  higher 
even  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  prefer-  ment:  the  tax  bracket  of  the  contributor  the 
ences.  Recent  Treasury  studies  show  an  First,  an  effective  minimum  tax  Is  es-  greater  the  benefit  of  his  contribution 
extensive  pattern  of  returns  in  which  tax  sential  to  the  fair  operation  of  our  tax  The  economic  situation  in  my  example  is 
preferences  are  used  to  offset  all,  or  sub-  system.  The  essence  of  the  minimum  tax  the  same  as  if  the  tax  laws  were  to  read 
stantiauy  all,  of  the  income  of  high-m-  is  the  fundamental  principle  that  every  in  effect  as  foUows:  For  every  $100  con- 
SoJ^®««^^''?^^^/^-  ^^  *  taxpayer  with  individual  should  pay  at  least  some  tax  tribution  made  In  cash  or  out  of  his 
$200,000  of  ^lary  and  dividend  Income  on  his  income.  Yet,  the  loopholes  and  salary  check,  the  taxpayer  gets  a  deduc- 
nad  sheltered  all  of  this  amount  with  escapes  in  our  current  tax  laws  are  wide-  tion  of  $100.  But  if  he  gives  $100  worth 
preferences,  his  tax  under  present  law  spread  and  are  known  to  be  widespread,  of  appreciated  property,  he  Is  entiUed  to 
would  be  zero.  Under  the  committee  biU,  Compounding  this  unfairness,  the  use  of  a  deduction  of  $154.  That  is  $100  multi- 
it  would  be  only  $10,000.  Under  my  tax  shelters  for  income  can  be  reached  plied  by  the  ratio  100/65  equals  $154 
amendment,  the  tax  would  be  $21,000.        only  by  our  wealthiest  citizens.  To  para-  Under  amendment  No.  368  the  appreci- 
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ation  in  value  of  property  given  tx)  char-  deductions  provision  in  the  House  bill,  it  thrust  of  this  provision  in  the  committee 
ity  is  recognized  for  what  it  is — a  tax  does  not  disallow  any  part  of  a  charitable  bill  will  be  to  favor  universities.  More- 
preference.  It  should  be  subject  to  the  contribution.  over,  just  now.  the  Senate  has  voted  to 
minimum  tax,  just  as  percentage  deple-  This  overall  point  is  made  clear  by  fig-  raise  the  percentage  to  6  percent, 
tion  or  excess  depreciation  on  real  prop-  ures  published  by  the  American  Council  Second,  the  ceiling  on  the  deduction 
erty  or  personal  property  is  already  sub-  on  Education  with  respect  to  contribu-  for  charitable  contributions  is  raised 
ject  to  the  tax  imder  the  committee  bill,  tions  to  universities —                                    from  30  percent — under  present  law— 13 

Third  universities  and  other  charities  For  the  university  year  1962-63,  the     50  percent — under  the  committee  bill— 

wi»  not  be  seriously  hurt  by  amendment  only  year  for  which  data  are  available,     of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income. 

No  368  Members  of  the  Senate  are  well  the  total  amount  of  university  contribu-     This  provision  creates  a  strong  addi- 

aware  of  the  extraordinary  protest  raised  tions  was  $1,035  billion.  Of  this  amount:     tional  incentive  for  charitable  contribu- 

by  charitable  and  educational  organiza-  $794  million  was  in  cash,  or  77  percent     tions.   The  provision   creates   a   strong 

tions  and  institutions  throughout  the  Na-  of  the  total;  $183  million  was  in  securi-    additional  incentive  for  charitable  con- 

tion  against  the  House  bill.  It  is  clear,  ties,  that  is,  appreciated  property,  or    tributions.  The  provision  is  primarily  in- 

however   that  the  impact  of  the  House  18  percent;  $26  million  was  in  real  estate,     tended  to  offset  the  bill's  repeal  of  the 

bill  on  such  organizations  and  institu-  and  $2.5  million  was  in  art  objects.             unlimited  charitable  deduction  used  by 

tions  was  vastly  more  serious  with  re-  Moreover,  the  gift  of  appreciated  prop-     wealthy  taxpayers,  but  it  will  also  serve 

spect  to  the  allocation  of  deductions  pro-  erty  to  charities  is  only  a  small  propor-     to  offset  any  possible  impact  of  the  min- 

vision  than  it  was  with  respect  to  the  tion  of  the  total  amount  of  all  charitable    imum  tax. 

minimum  tax  &ifts.  In  the  year  1966,  the  total  amount        Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  amend- 

Thi<5  nnlnt  wfti?  pxnlicitlv  recoenized  bv  of  deductions  for  charitable  contribu-     ment  No.  368  is  a  major  step  forward  to- 

fomerSete^  ofTe  TtSry  D^^  tions  listed  on  individual  tax  returns  was    ward  the  cause  of  tax  justice.  It  stUl 

las  Dillon  who  testified  before  the  Sen-  $91   bUlion,  of  which  $8.3  billion  was    leaves  a  large  incentive  for  contributions 

ate  Finance  Committee  on  September  25.  in  cash.  Only  $760  mUlion-or  less  than    of  property  to  our  universities  but  at  the 

iQfjq  Sprrptarv  Dillon's  testimony  on  the  10  percent— was  in  the  form  of  appreci-    same  time  it  Is  an  important  and  pri- 

JevLtatog  topactTS  XSt?on  of  ated  property  and  gifts  other  than  cash,    mary  addition  to  the  fairness  and  equity 

deductions  provision  was  itself  devastat-  Clearly,  the  minimum  tax  wiU  have  a    of  our  tax  laws                   „,„„,,,„„  ,>,^„ 

inff  nnH  wnCin  larffp  measure  resDonsible  minimum  impact  on  chanties.                           If  we  fail  to  adopt  this  provision,  then 

Sf 'the  dSSn  of  t^e  aSioTofT^  Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  368  still    we  will  have  failed  to  a^t  on  precisely  the 

ductions  provision  from  the  House  bill  retains  a  very  large  tax  advantage  for    sort  of  tax  looP^^oje  that  generated  the 

by  the  Senate  committee.  However,  in  gifts  of  appreciated  property  to  chanty,    taxpayers' revolt  of  last  winter.  We  must 

his  testimony    Secretary  Dillon  mini-  The  top  tax  rate  on  ordinary  income  in    not  forget  that  because  of  this  revolt  we 

mized  the  impact  of  the  House  version  cf  present  law  is  70  percent,  and  wUl  con-    are  here  today j^otng  on  jhat  is  Ukely 

minimum  tax-LTP-on  charities,  and  tinue  to  be  70  percent  if  the  Gore  amend-     to  become  the  best  tax  reform  bill  In  the 

stated  specifically  that  85  percent  of  the  ment  adopted  last  Wednesday  is  signed    Nation  s  history. 

impact  of  the  House  bill  would  be  due  to  into  law.  The  top  tax  rate  on  capital  gains        In  closing.  I  compliment  the  distin- 

the  allocation  of  deductions  under  the  bill  is  35  percent.  By  contrast,    guished  chairman  of  the  committee  for 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  contains  the  top  rate  for  the  minimum  tax  under    his  positive  leadership  in  the  area  of  tax 

no  nrovislon  for  the  allocation  of  deduc-  amendment  No.  368  is  only  15  percent,    reform— not  only  with   respect  to   the 

SLs  TnTLitLr  dSes  amendmen^^  Thus,  a  taxpayer  will  still  be  far  better    minimum  tax.  an  Idea  that  he  had  long 

368  -iT^S  is  a  cniclal  Sstin^t^^^            im-  off  than  he  would  be  if  he  sold  his  appre-    advocated,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 

SrtSl  t^  recS  ze  that  the  ?oncept^f  ciated  property,  paid  tax  to  the  C3ovem-    many  other  very  desirable  features  of  this 

K^S^iSiiS  taT!s  indenenSt  from  ment  on  his  capital  gains,  and  gave  the    bill.  Last  winter,  when  the  taxpayers' 

thi  c^nSSHf  the  allocation  of^d^^^^^  remainder  to  charity.  There  is  still  a    revolt  first  began,  few  of  us  believed  that 

WonsS  though  appreciated  property  strong  incentive  for  the  taxpayer  to  give    by  December  the  Senate  would  be  about 

donat^  to  charity  may  be  a  tax  prefer-  to  charity.  If  he  does  not  give,  he  gets    to  pass  the  greatest  tax  reform  bill  in  our 

StorthVpSeTthe'r^mu'mTax.  no    deduction    to    offset    his    ordinary    l^^^-y;//?!-,^.  °^^^^^^^^^ 

it  need  not  necessarily  be  treated  the  income.  ^^',"^«*^V?k^  ?  iJf^it/^o.fHf^^f 
same  way  in  the  allocation  of  deductions.  Fourth,  the  committee  bUl  contains  and  lasting  tribute  to  the  leadership  of 
even  if  such  an  amendment  is  offered,  two  major  new  provisions  that  will  un-  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  modest  minimum  tax  proposed  by  doubtedly  stimulate  a  substantial  in-  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
amendment  No.  368  will  not  have  a  serf-  crease  in  charitable  contributions.  sent  that  the  two  tables  to  which  I  re- 
ous  deleterious  effect  on  our  charities.  First,  private  foundations  must  cur-  ferred— showing  the  relation  contribu- 
our  universities,  or  our  other  phllan-  rently  distribute  either  aU  of  their  in-  tions  in  cash  versus  other  property  to 
thropic  institutions.  come,  or  5  percent  of  their  investment    charities— be  printed  in  the  Record  at 

Also,  the  minimum  tax  does  not  take  assets,  whichever  is  greater.  Obviously,  a    this  point 

away  the  existing  incentive  in  the  tax  large  portion  of  these  distributions  will        There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

laws  for  the  gift  of  appreciated  prop-  find  their  way  to  charities,  and  especially    were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

erty  to  charity.  Unlike  the  allocation  of  to    universities.    Indeed,    the    primary    as  follows: 

TABLE  l.-NATURE  OF  GIFTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  (UNDER  $5,000  AND  OVER  $6,000  FOR  THE  1962-63  YEAR) 

Under  $5,000  Over  $5,000 Total 

Donor  Average  per                  Donor    ^                                 Average  per                   Donor 

transactions  Amount          transaction         transactions                  Amount          transaction         transactions                   *"'°""' 

«    ,.                                                                       9  1KR  niQ  J?«  ?M  47<)                    $100                 17  241           $556,062,359               $35,621            2,383.300            $794,350,838 

C»»h^^. ^'^1?'180  15721263                    1  406                    3.476             167  586  834                  48.213                   14,656               183,308,097 

SwufrtiW    11.180  '•   13  137                    \lv                       280               26  053  007                  93,046                       339                ^^^l^'i^^ 

Real  estate...- »  n  jA                    "iw                        72               7  568  344                105.115                      134                 7,651,569 

Rights  to  trust  incomt 62  83.225                    1.342                          7^                 /.g»^^                    ^^.                          ^  3^,                   2.547,250 

Artobects     .....     Z.ZZJ  6Sl,»ll                        gc                        '^                    '304,134                   14,482                        135                      399,731 

Business  or  farm  inventory l"  !»,  w/                      mo                       "                   ju-.,  ij^ 

in  in      I                  I                         9                  201  699                 22  411                        19                    201.709 

Mineral  rights w  „  ."f                      ^A                        „                   205232                  151787             "         150                    268,371 

Life  insurnce  polidw "^  63.1m                      460                        u                   i\a,i3i                  ",«/                          ^                      ^^^^^ 

5nd^iiUd?h::::::::::::::::::::::::::        slm?        4.927:000  as m 15:604:434 29:653-        52,08?        19,931,434 

To,,,    "     2,431,433  259.954.795                      107                 21,753            774,881,482                 35,621            2.453.186           1,034,836,277 

..J    •■t.j.  ....•..,. .1  .M  Source-JullanH  LevianilFredS.Vorsan«er,"PattemsofGivinjtoHlgherEducation:AnAnalyi$ 

I  Donor  transactions  not  identified  as  to  nature  of  grft  of  ConTr*utions  and  Their  Relation  to  Tax  Policy"  (Arrerican  Council  of  Education,  1968). 
Note-  This  table  distinguishes  as  between  donor  transactions  in  the  form  of  cash  as  compared 
to  securities  and  property.  Of  $1 ,034,836,277  of  all  voluntary  support  $794,350,838,  or  76.7  percent, 
v»as  received  in  the  form  of  cash :  $183,308,097,  or  17.7  percent,  was  received  in  the  form  of  securi- 
ties and  $57,177,342,  or  5.6  percent,  was  received  in  the  form  of  property. 
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TABLE  M.-INDIVIDUAL  RETURNS,  1966— DEDUCTIONS  AWD  EXEMPTIONS 
CONTRIBUTION  DEDUCTION:  TOTAL  CONTRIBUTIONS,  CASH  AND  OTHER  THAN  CASH  CONTRIBUTIONS,  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  CARRYOVER,  BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASSES 

(Taxable  and  nontaxable  returns — Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Cash  contributions 


Other  tttin  cask 
contributions 


Contrrbetiefls  carryovar 
tnMnl9(4-«S 


Adjusted  gross  income  classes 


Number  of 
returns 

(1) 


Adjusted 
gross  income 

(2) 


Total  con- 
tributions 

(3) 


Number  of 
returns 

(4) 


Amount 
(5) 


Number  o( 
returns 

(6) 


Amount 
(7) 


Number  of 
ratarns 

(8) 


Amount 
(9) 


Total 27,  005, 815 

Under  $600 21,684 

$600  under  $1.000.. 60,  013 

$1,000  under  $2,000 589,670 

$2,000  under  $3,000 1,109,649 

$3,000  under  $4.000 1,477.324 

KOOO  under  $5.000 1,742,613 

$5,000  under  $6.000 1 114.246 

$6,000  under  $7.000 2,439,642 

$7,000  under  $8.000 2,642,471 

$8,000  under  $9.000 2,588,394 

$9,000  under  $10.000 ^ 2,262,938 

$10,000  under  $15.000 6.419,746 

$15,000  under  $20.000 1,818,551 

$20,000  under  $50.000 1,458,717 

$50,000  under  $100,000 208,  511 

$100,000  under  $200.000 , 39, 683 

$200,000  under  $500,000 9,785 

$500,000  under  $1,000,000 1,550 

$1,000,000  or  more 628 

Returns  under  $5.000 5,000,953 

Returns  $5,000  under  $10,000..... 12, 047,691 

Returns  $10,000  under  $15,000 6, 419,  746 

Returns  $150,000  or  more 3,  537, 425 


$281,462,354       $9,122,491        26,724,595       $8,286,869 


1, 740, 347 


$759,848 


27,773 


175.775 


8,456 

50,012 

937. 898 

2,813.202 

5, 182, 036 

7,  872, 213 

11,658.603 

15, 895,  523 

19, 825,  242 

21,971,305 

21,  462, 139 

77, 184,  881 

30, 930, 441 

41,  508. 119 

13, 756, 051 

5, 229,  556 

2,  783,  532 

1.039,611 

1, 353, 534 


2,467 
6,858 
79.886 
181, 018 
254,436 
336,832 
437.902 
534,245 
602, 191 
649.  876 
611.454 

2, 097. 925 
849,340 

1.195,977 
473.411 
269.114 
220.  532 
106, 955 
212, 074 


21,483 

60,  013 

582,250 

1, 100, 424 

1, 455,  261 

1,  715,  333 
2, 080, 955 
2, 416, 979 

2,  617,  204 
2,  555. 108 
2.  241,  081 
6,  363,  386 
1,808.060 
1,449,170 

206.853 

39,256 

9,631 

1,531 

618 


2.449 

6.848 

77,937 

178,  464 

246.609 

327,689 

425, 483 

519.  777 

587.256 

629,064 

596.683 

2, 035. 531 

817,263 

1, 097, 878 

377, 957 

163, 063 

98.267 

42,153 

56,478 


16.044 

35.528 

55,786 

76,477 

103.515 

119,557 

143, 070 

147,972 

136,225 

494, 514 

185,011 

174,514 

35, 975 

11,137 

3,916 

757 

349 


1.412 

2,433 

6,540 
9,040 
11,968 
12.795 
14.214 
18,890 
14,377 
58,272 
29,851 
84,762 
81.758 
93,584 

109,335 
S8.SM 

151,092 


4,814 

1,973 

1.807 
4,011 

534 

2.3S3 

8.832 

6,390 

1,60S 

3,845 

1,599 

755 

379 

85 

40 


2,212 
13,351 
13.703 
12.49S 
12.939 
5,298 
4,50* 


16.863.816 
90,812,813 
77,184,881 

96. 600, 845 


861,497 
2.835,668 
2,097,925 
3,327,401 


4,934,764 
11,911.326 
6, 363, 386 
3,  515, 118 


839,996 
2,758.283 
2, 035, 531 
2.653,059 


183,835 
650, 340 
494,514 
411,660 


19.425 

72,264 

58,272 

609,887 


5.617 
9.226 
4,621 
8,310 


2.0» 
5.120 

4,aM 

64,510 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  simple  question? 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senator  talking  about  the  charitable 
contributions  section  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  in  a  very  brief  way  to  give  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  complete 
amendment. 

The  amendment  that  we  will  vote  upon 
first  will  deal  only  with  the  contributions 
of  appreciated  property  to  colleges  and 
universities.  That  would  be  the  first 
amendment  that  we  will  vote  on. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  complete  amendment  will  provide 
additional  tax  revenue  of  some  $480  mil- 
lion. That  would  be  from  both  parts  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  giving  tentative  revenue 
estimates  for  my  amendment,  as  well  as 
for  three  other  possible  floors  for  the 
amendment — $10,000,  $15,000,  and  $20,- 
000 — be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  table  also  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  various  floors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  368,  MINIMUM  INCOME  TAX  ON 
INDIVIDUALS,  PRELIMINARY  REVENUE  ESTIMATES 
(TREASURY  DEPARTMENT) 


Floor 


Revenue  gain 


EMK  gain 
above  com- 
mittee bill 


Number  of 
returns 
affected 


JS.OOO $800,000,000  $480,000,000 

110.000 740.000,000  420,000,000 

JI5.000 710,000,000  390.000,000 

$20.000 690,000,000  370,000,000 

CXV 2362— Part  28 


780,000 
280,000 
185,000 
112,000 


REVENUE  GAIN  BY  EXEMPTION  LEVEL 
(In  millions  of  dollars} 

EMK 


Tax  preference  5,000    10.000    15.000     20.000 


Capital  gain 621 

Interest  tor  investment  in- 
come         75 

Depreciation  (accelerated 
over  straight  line) 19 

Intangible  drilling  and 
percent  depletion 46 

Rehabilitation  depreciation.         15 

Appreciated  property  to 
charity 24 

Total 800 


)74 

551 

533 

70 

67 

65 

18 

17 

17 

43 
13 

41 
13 

40 
12 

22 


21 


21 


740 


710 


690 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  what 
would  it  add  in  part  A  and  what  would 
it  add  in  part  B? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  section 
B  would  involve  $24  million.  Section  A 
would  involve  $456  million. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  is  In- 
cluded in  each  section? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Section  B  Includes 
contributions  of  appreciated  property  as 
a  tax  preference.  Section  A  establishes 
a  progressive  rate  for  the  minimum  tax 
and  lowers  the  floor  on  the  mtnimnni 
tax  from  $30,000  down  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  question  on  these  figures.  Is  it  not  true 
under  the  amendment  that  an  Individual 
who  donates  property  that  originally 
cost  $1,000  and  is  now  worth  $101,000, 
would  pay  a  tax  of  $6,625,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  would  be  able  to  deduct 
the  entire  $101,000  from  his  taxable 
income? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  way  I 
compute  it  then,  If  he  is  in  the  65-percent 
tax  bracket,  that  would  be  a  tax  saving  of 
about  $65,000.  So,  even  with  the  mini- 
mum income  tax,  this  individual  would 
pay  about  $58,000  less  In  income  taxes 
that  year.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be  correct. 


Mr.  MOSS.  That  would  be  $58,000  more 
in  consumable  income,  which  is  not  such 
a  bad  deal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
man  not  giving  away  $101,000  to  edu- 
cation? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  is  giving  away 
$101,000.  However,  in  effect,  it  Is  really 
the  Federal  Government  that  is  making 
most  of  that  contribution.  This  Is  what 
the  tax  subsidy  does.  Obviously,  when 
the  Federal  Government  pays  that  kind 
of  tax  subsidy,  it  will  have  to  increase  the 
taxes  on  all  our  clUaens,  in  wder  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  budget 
And  when  the  Government  does  so,  it 
will  apply  a  progressive  tax  at  ordinary 
income  rates  on  wage  earners  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  people. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
will  we  do,  end  up  with  all  State  uni- 
versities and  put  the  private  universi- 
ties out  of  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  Quite  clearly,  the  ' 
colleges  and  universities  get  77  percent 
of  their  contributions  today  in  the  form 
of  cash.  Only  about  18  percent  of  their 
funding  comes  from  appreciated 
securities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  source  for  that  statement? 

Mr.  BaaWEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
source  is  a  study  published  by  American 
Council  on  Educatkui  In  1968.  It  is  a 
great  myth  that  my  amendment  wiU  seri- 
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ously  reduce  the  flow  of  gifts  to  uni- 
versities. In  the  past  few  days,  I  have  re- 
ceived telegrams  from  a  number  of 
college  presidents  who  actually  have  no 
understanding — and  I  say  this  with  the 
greatest  respect — of  what  the  amend- 
ment will  actually  do. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  testified  before  the 
Finance  Committee  on  the  allocation  of 
deductions  and  minimum  tax  provisions 
in  the  House  bill.  His  primary  concern 
was  the  allocation  of  deductions. 

He  said  that  for  a  hypothetical  tax- 
payer with  large  charitable  contributions 
to  be  in  the  same  position  as  he  now  is 
if  the  House  bill  is  enacted,  he  would 
have  to  reduce  his  contributions  by  over 
93  percent.  But — and  this  is  the  Im- 
portant point — the  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions provision  by  itself  would  require 
an  87-percent  reduction.  Clearly,  the 
impact  of  the  minimiun  tax  in  the  House 
bUl  on  gifts  to  charities — as  opposed  to 
the  allocation  of  deductions— would  be 
very  small  indeed.  And  as  the  Senator  is 
aware,  there  is  no  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions provision  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  or  in  my  amendment. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
allocation  of  deductions  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  way  to  get  at  the  problem  of  tax 
preferences.  But  I  did  not  provide  for 
that  in  my  amendment.  All  we  have  here 
is  the  minimum  tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  universities  and  col- 
leges receive  their  funding  mostly  in 
cash  contributions.  Yet  for  the  special 
few  who  give  appreciated  property,  our 
current  tax  laws  provides  an  enormous 
tax  shelter,  and  the  committee  bill  does 
nothing  about  it. 

I  reserve  the  rest  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  some  of  us 
on  the  Finance  Committee  have  for  years 
been  concerned  about  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  possible  for  someone  to  make 
money  by  giving  something  away.  We 
have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
the  point  that  it  was  possible  in  years 
gone  by  for  someone  to  give  away  some- 
thing that  is  worth  $1,000  and  achieve 
a  tax  savings  of  $1,200  or  $1,400. 

Generally  speaking,  of  course,  one  is 
talking  about  persons  who  are  in  a  high- 
inome  tax  bracket  and  who  are  giving 
away  appreciated  property.  That  is  a 
problem  to  which  the  Senator  addresses 
himself. 

Under  the  bill  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we 
achieved  everything  I  have  been  trying  to 
do  along  that  line  for  years.  Under  the 
committee  bill  it  no  longer  would  be 
mathematically  possible  for  anybody  to 
make  anything  by  giving  something 
away.  He  is  giving  something  of  himself 
when  he  gives  something,  under  this  bUl. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  says  that  no 
matter  what  the  tax  break  might  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  a  sacrifice  in  money 
is  being  made  by  the  giver,  and  he  is  giv- 
ing it  to  an  educational  institution. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

We  have  so  carefully  and  completely 
plugged    that   loophole   that   when   we 


started  considering  our  minimum  tax,  we 
put  it  on  depletion  allowances  and  on 
the  half  of  capital  gains  that  was  not 
taxed;  we  put  it  on  all  sorts  of  things, 
everything  that  looked  as  though  it 
should  bear  some  of  this.  But  when  we 
looked  at  the  matter  of  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  an  asset  given  to  a  charity 
or  given  to  a  college,  we  concluded  that 
we  had  so  completely  plugged  that  loop- 
hole that  if  the  donor  wanted  to  give 
some,  we  should  not  remove  whatever 
incentive  remained.  Therefore,  we  felt 
that  we  would  not  be  justified  in  applying 
the  limited  income  tax  to  that. 

The  Senator's  amendment,  in  two 
parts,  if  it  is  all  adopted,  would,  one,  seek 
to  put  the  minimimi  tax  on  something 
that  we  do  not  think  ought  to  be  taxed. 
After  we  looked  at  everything  we  thought 
this  is  one  thing  that  should  not  be 
taxed,  and  we  closed  that  loophole  as 
completely  as  anyone  could  ask. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  it 
would  also  deny  this  deduction  for  ap- 
preciated property  when  it  is  contributed 
to  the  private  foundation? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  must  be  given  to  a 
true  public  charity — that  is,  a  hospital,  a 
school,  a  church,  or  a  museum. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  The  exception  would 
be  that  it  could  be  given  to  a  private 
f oimdation  for  them  to  contribute  within 
1  year.  Otherwise,  one  would  not  get  this 
allowance  for  the  appreciation,  the  de- 
duction for  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
charitable  contributions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  so  carefully 
closed  that  loophole  and  everything  rele- 
vant to  it  that  this  committee  could  not 
find  it  in  its  conscience  to  vote  even  the 
amount  of  5  percent  on  this  type  of 
situation. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  go  on  from  there  and  levy  a 
graduated  income  tax,  up  to  15  percent, 
on  something  that  the  committee,  having 
closed  this  loophole,  felt  should  not  be 
taxed  at  all. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  adopted  and 
someone  gave  a  gift,  say,  to  Boys  Town, 
in  Omaha,  which  represented  apprecia- 
tion of  $200,000,  in  addition  to  parting 
with  his  property,  it  would  cost  him 
$21,625  in  tax  over  existing  law? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  sounds  reasonable. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  would  be  taxed  for 
giving  his  own  money  away. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  re- 
moved the  unlimited  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction.  We  have  removed  the 
2-year  charitable  trvist  rule.  We  have 
removed  the  present  favorable  treatment 
for  appreciated  property  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  income  assets.  We  have  tight- 
ened up  on  rules  on  charitable  trusts, 
and  we  have  tightened  up  on  rules  on 
deductions  for  use  of  property.  So  we 
have  undertaken  to  tighten  up  wherever 
we   thought   we   would  be  justified  in 


tightening  up  on  the  rules  regarding 
charitable  contributions. 

But  in  this  area  we  feel  that  this  would 
be  discouraging  people  from  giving  money 
to  universities,  to  charity,  to  museums,  to 
institutions  that  tend  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic generally. 

Even  though  the  Senator  may  be  right 
when  he  says  that  only  18  percent  of  this 
involves  contributions  to  imiversities — 
and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  him  when  he 
says  that — that  is  a  very  big,  important 
18  percent  from  the  point  of  view  of  any- 
body trying  to  run  a  private  college  or  a 
private  university. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
looked  at  the  study  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  relies.  Let  us  re- 
member that  he  is  talking  about  $24  mil- 
lion in  income,  so  it  is  di  minimis.  So  the 
question  is  the  essence  of  his  proposition. 

That  study  is  for  gifts  in  1962  and 
1963 — not  ciu-rent —  when,  according  to 
my  recollection,  the  market  was  very 
poor.  And  it  is  a  private  study.  It  is  not  a 
public  document. 

Second,  we  inserted  in  the  Record,  on 
October  7  at  page  28944,  a  much  later 
study,  of  1968-69— generally  speaking, 
the  years  between  1965  and  1969 — from  a 
list  of  colleges  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  showed  that  they  got  $94  million 
in  securities  in  those  years,  and  that  rep- 
resented 46.5  percent  of  all  gifts  they 
received. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  di  minimis,  I  think 
the  Senate  should  lay  that  beside  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  is  arguing  for,  and  I  should 
like  to  identify  myself  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long). 

We  are  making  very  deep  social 
changes  here.  Let  us  not  go  too  fast  and 
too  far.  That  is  why  I  think  the  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  presidential  com- 
mission is  so  vital,  because  if  we  are  wor- 
ried about  this,  they  will  look  at  it.  We 
have  been  going  on  this  way  for  50  years. 
With  $24  million  a  year,  we  are  not  going 
to  die  if  it  is  2  more  years. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  do 
not  understand  the  rationale  of  the 
amendment. 

There  is  a  theory  that  if  someone  has 
acquired  something  for  $100  and  its  value 
then  rises  to  $1,000  and  he  gives  it  away 
for  charitable  purposes,  he  is  making  a 
profit.  He  has  not  made  a  profit.  He  has 
given  away  the  very  asset  that  he  had. 
If  he  had  sold  it,  he  would  have  made  a 
profit.  But  if  he  gives  it  away,  he  does 
not. 

So  if  he  gives  it  away  or  if  he  holds 
onto  it,  he  has  not  made  a  profit. 

The  idea  that  one  has  an  unrealized 
profit  when  he  gives  something  away 
simply  is  not  the  fact,  because  he  has 
neither  the  money  nor  an  asset.  That  is 
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what  I  do  not  imderstand  about  the 
theory  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  were  concerned  about 
this  problem  until  we  did  all  the  things 
we  have  done  in  this  area.  But  by  the 
time  we  were  through,  we  had  provided 
under  the  committee  bill  that  someone 
could  not  make  money  by  giving  some- 
thing away. 

So  I  think  there  is  no  longer  any  justi- 
fication for  our  saying  that  there  should 
be  any  tax  on  the  appreciated  part  of 
what  someone  gives  to  a  university  or  a 
charity.  Please  keep  in  mind,  with  re- 
spect to  the  appreciated  part,  he  cannot 
give  it  to  a  foundation  without  tax  con. 
sequences  unless  the  foimdation  is  going 
to  pass  it  on  to  a  charity  or  a  public 
charity  within  1  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  has  done  a  fine  job  of 
tightening  loopholes.  More  is  involved 
than  merely  the  revenues  the  Govern- 
ment would  realize.  The  revenue  that 
would  be  gained  for  the  Government 
would  be  lost  to  charity,  to  universities, 
and  to  social  purposes,  and  with  it  would 
be  lost  all  that  money  that  is  donated 
because- of  the  tax  incentive  created  for 
donating  it. 

It  is  not  a  tax  profit  to  a  person.  It  is 
a  tax  incentive,  a  tax  saving,  to  encour- 
age one  to  make  a  donation  to  a  univer- 
sity or  to  a  charity.  A  person  who  makes 
a  donation  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  Is 
donating  a  part  of  that  which  he  would 
have  left  after  he  had  paid  taxes  on  the 
transaction. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
a  question  in  connection  with  his  state- 
ment that  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Sena- 
tor. On  page  2  is  this  statement : 

The  best  ayallable  estimate  for  1970  on  the 
major  revenue-losiiiK  amendments  adopted 
thife  week  Is  as  follows: 

The  last  item  reads:  "Education  credit, 
$2.3  billion." 

My  imderstanding  of  the  RibicofT- 
Dominick  amendment,  which  was  adopt- 
ed last  night,  is  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  1970.  It  does  not  become  effective 
until  1972,  and  would  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  1970. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  were  reports  In 
the  press  this  morning  which  estimated 
the  loss  at  $2.3  billion,  and  I  believe  that 
the  reports  referred  to  the  calendar  year 
1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  get- 
ting into  the  exact  amount  of  dollars.  I 
think  the  amount  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  wrong.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  point.  But  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate should  understand  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  1970. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  Riblcoff-Domlnick  amendment 
goes  into  effect  for  the  year  1972.  The 
first  time  a  revenue  loss  would  show  up 
would  be  in  the  tax  return  filed  in  1973. 


We  were  most  careful  because  of  the 
shortfall  in  the  Ribicoff-Dominlck 
amendment  to  make  sure  it  would  not 
have  an  impact  on  revenue  until  1973. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  would  like  to  address  one  further 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  155  individuals 
with  incomes  in  excess  of  $200,000,  who 
paid  no  Income  tax.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  exji^ed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  only  one  more  question  I  would 
like  to  ask. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  3  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  2  minutes  remauning. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  closing  the  loopholes,  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  trjdng  to  do,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  trying  to 
close  a  further  loophole,  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  include  the  tax- 
free  interest  on  State  and  municipal 
bonds?         

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator 
does  not,  then  Is  it  not  possible  for  In- 
dividuals to  continue  to  have  huge  In- 
comes and  pay  no  taxes,  even  imder  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts?       

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  did  give  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  the  inclusion 
of  tax-free  interest  in  this  amendment 
as  a  tax  preference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute  on  my  time. 

We  now  have  In  the  House-passed  bill 
a  Federal  Interest  subsidy  for  municipal 
bonds.  Early  next  session.  It  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  hearings  on  Urbank. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  recognize 
the  minimum  of  these  hearings,  which 
will  be  of  major  importance  to  State  and 
local  financing.  However,  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  add  tax-free  interest  to  my 
amendment,  I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  I  have  2^2 
minutes  remaining.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  Vz  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
gift  of  appreciated  property  is  a  tax  shel- 
ter for  many  of  the  155  Americans  who 
paid  no  taxes  but  who  had  incomes  of 
over  $200,000.  Many  of  their  tax  shelters 
came  from  donations  of  appreciated 
property. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  closed 
some  significant  loopholes  but  there  re- 
mains another  loophole.  Enormous 
amounts  of  income  are  invcrfved.  The 
loophole  is  still  there.  Now,  it  may  be 
used  more  than  ever  before. 

The  working  pec^le  of  this  country 
give  a  large  part  of  the  77  percent  of  the 
cash  contributions  that  go  to  colleges 


and  universities.  They,  too,  would  like 
to  have  great  halls  named  after  them 
and  they,  too,  would  like  to  be  mem- 
ben  of  boards  of  trustees,  but  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so.  That  course  will  be 
available,  however,  to  those  who  can  af- 
ford to  take  advantage  of  this  tax  shel- 
ter. Whether  the  year  is  1962  or  1968, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  tax  shelter, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  a  tax  shelter 
unless  we  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  people  of  this  country  who  give 
cash  to  colleges  and  universities  in 
America  today  are  aware  that  there  are 
other  people  who  are  dodging  the  pay- 
ment of  their  justified  taxes  because  of 
tills  huge  tax  shelter. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  modest 
proposition.  The  statistics  indicate  that 
tile  overwhelming  majority  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  do  not  depend  on 
the  appreciated  value  of  these  donations. 
Their  lifeblood  comes  in  cash  contribu- 
tions. Although  a  few  selected  universi- 
ties receive  a  more  substantial  pKirtion  of 
their  contributions — occasionally  even 
more  than  SO  percent — in  appreciated 
property,  the  fact  is  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  universities  and  colleges  de- 
pend on  cash  gifts.  These  great  centers 
of  learning  talk  about  fairness,  equity, 
and  liberalism,  but  not  when  their  own 
tax  shelters  are  involved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  like  to 
have  an  autiioritative  fact  on  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  have  any 
time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  loulsiana  tias  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  I/)NO.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor can  convince  me  at  some  point  in  the 
future  a  person  can  still  make  money  by 
giving  money  away  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  about  it.  I  have  been  oiH>osing  gifts 
to  charity  as  a  tax  avoidance  device  for 
many  years  and  I  am  stUl  opposing  it. 
But  we  closed  tiiat  loopliole.  Under  the 
committee's  bin  there  Is  no  way  one  can 
make  money  by  giving  it  to  universities, 
colleges,  or  anyone.  If  we  follow  the 
course  of  tills  amendment  we  will  dis- 
courage people  from  giving  to  colleges 
and  universities.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  30  seconds  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  How  much  time 
does  Uie  Senator  request? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Thirty  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RzcoKD  a  table  sent  to  me  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University  which  shows 
seven  colleges  in  Massachusetts  received 
from  24  to  92  percent  of  their  total  gifts 
from  individuals  in  1968-69  in  the  form 
of  securities  rather  than  cash. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  introduce  that 
table  since  it  Is  for  my  State. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  covers  other  States 
as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 
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LEVEL    OF    SECURITIES    GIVING    BY    INDIVIDUALS    TO 
SELECTED  COLLEGES 


Ratio  «( 

sacuritiM 

to  toUl 

Value  of 

gifts  from 

securities 

Individ- 

Years 

donated  by 

uals 

Institution 

involved 

individuals 

(percent) 

Calilornia: 

Mills 

.  1966-69 

{1,659,000 

55 

Santa  Clara 

.  1967-69 

143,000 

6 

Stanlord 

.  1966-69 

9,037,000 

52 

use 

.  1966  69 

6, 100, 000 

54 

USF  ,   

.  1966-69 

130,000 

10 

Connecticut: 

Connecticut  Colleie 

.  1966-69 

640,768 

27 

Hartford  College 

.  1966-69 

149, 491 

34 

New  Haven  College 

.  1966-69 

52,204 

58 

Trinity  College 

.  1966-69 

2,867,109 

35 

University  ot  Hartford... 

.  1966-69 

1,156,944 

49 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  University 

.  1968-69 

1,150,000 

50 

.  1967-68 

13,243,788 

69 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  College 

-    19Wr~03 

450,000 

39 

Brandeis  University 

.  1968-69 

12.600.000 

50 

Harvard  University 

.  1968^*9 

15, 900, 000 

68 

Holy  Cross 

.  1968-69 

221, 130 

24 

M.I.T 

.  1968-69 

2,170,000 

70 

Smith  College 

.  1968-69 

2,884,563 

46 

Wentworthlnsttute 

.  1968-69 

502,208 

92 

Pennsylvania: 

Haverford 

.  1966-69 

3,545,000 

71 

Juniata 

.  1968-69 

243,000 

53 

Lehigh 

.  1966-69 

7,930,000 

46 

Pennsylvania 

.  1966-69 

16,600,000 

53 

Philadelphia  College  of 

Pharmacy.. 

.  1966-69 

3,700,000 

80 

Swarthmore 

.  1966-69 

2,061.000 

43 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  inclusion  of  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property  to  charity  under  the 
minimum  income  tax  proposed  by  this 
amendment.  I  believe  that  this  addition 
offers  significant  problems  for  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  stated 
in  its  report  that  it  did  not  consider  it 
wise  to  include  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty imder  the  5  percent  minimum  tax 
provision,  as  the  bill  reported  from  the 
committee  contains  a  number  of  other 
provisions  directly  aimed  at  curtailing 
the  tax  advantages  resulting  from  such 
gifts.  The  principal  effect  of  including 
gifts  of  appreciated  property  in  the 
minimum  tax  is  to  reduce  the  benefit  of 
the  contribution  and  thereby  further  and 
unduly  restrict  the  support  of  worth- 
while public  charitable  institutions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  provi- 
sion of  amendment  No.  368  still  retains 
a  large  incentive  for  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  to  charity.  A  person  would  still 
have  a  choice  of  either  giving  the  prop- 
erty to  charity  and  being  taxed  on  the 
amoimt  of  the  appreciated  value  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  15  percent  or  selling 
this  property  and  pay  the  capital  gain 
tax,  which  could  be  as  high  as  45  per- 
cent. In  essence,  the  Incentive  woiild  lie 
In  the  difference  between  the  mlnlmiun 
tax  proposed  in  this  amendment  and  the 
new  capital  gain  rate.  It  is  assumed  that 
one  would  choose  the  option  offering  the 
lower  rate  of  taxation.  However,  many 
donors  may  choose  not  to  subject  them- 
selves to  such  taxation  at  either  rate 
and  may  simply  pass  the  property  to 
their  heirs.  As  a  result,  I  believe  much 
property  that  might  otherwise  go  to 
charity  would  be  withheld  by  a  prospec- 
tive donor. 

To  many  charitable  institutions,  the 
xmcertainty  already  engendered  by  this 
bill  has  been  evident  in  a  decline  in  do- 
nations that  they  might  otherwise  re- 


ceive. As  with  the  mimicipal  bond 
market,  when  taxation  of  mimicipal 
bond  interest  had  been  considered, 
charitable  giving  is  now  siiffering  from 
damaging  uncertainty.  In  effect,  the  in- 
centive to  give  is  already  adversely  af- 
fected by  its  tax  status.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  do  nothing  to  add 
to  this  deleterious  situation. 

For  many  months  now,  I  have  been 
working  with  academic  institutions  in 
Massachusetts  to  identify  problem  areas 
in  this  legislation.  Our  colleagues  on 
the  Finance  Committee  have  remedied 
a  number  of  serious  defects  in  the  House 
version  of  this  bill,  which  would  surely 
have  reduced  the  access  of  these  institu- 
tions to  important  sources  of  private 
contributions.  It  would  be  most  adverse 
to  add  this  provision  to  the  bill,  for  it 
would  undermine  important  incentives 
for  private  support  of  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  section  (b)  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
now  occurs  soiely  on  the  parfe  of  the 
amendment  which  relates  to  appreciated 
property;  is  that  cornet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
covers  only  lines  3  through  12  on  page  3 
of  amendment  368;  and  covers  only  the 
appreciation  of  value  cf  contributions. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.        

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  F^LBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  atmounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  ab- 
sent on  ofScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 


the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  oflBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  16, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


[No.   185  Leg.l 

YEAS— 16 

--' 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del. 

Hart 

McGovern 

Hughes 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 63 

Alien 

Fong 

Montoya 

Allott 

Goodell 

Muskie 

Baker 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Gumey 

Fackwood 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bible 

Harris 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Case 

Hruska 

RiblcofT 

Church 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Cooper 

Javits 

Scott 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long 

Spong 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Ervin 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Anderson 

Gore 

Saxbe 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Smith,  III. 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Cook 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Tydlngs 

Fulbrlght 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

Ooldwater 

Russell 

Young,  Ohio 

So  section  B  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  amend 

ment  was  r 

ejected. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  Senate,  for 
personal  reasons,  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  Sen- 
ators will  remain,  I  think  we  will  take 
only  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  tffe  other 
provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
pi'evious  agreement,  time  is  divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
committee  bill  some  nine  different  areas 
of  tax  preference  are  defined.  Three  of 
the  most  significant  are  the  excluded  half 
of  capital  gains,  excessive  depreciation 
on  real  estate,  appreciated  property 
given  to  charity,  and  percentage  deple- 
tion. 

We  have  just  voted  not  to  include  ap- 
preciated property  given  to  charity  as  a 
tax  preference;  but  as  to  the  others,  the 
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Finance  Committee  adopted  a  minimum 
tax  of  5  percent. 

The  thrust  of  the  part  of  amendment 
No.  368  which  remains  is  that  we  should 
have  a  progressive  minimum  tax  on  all 
income  from  tax  shelters.  These  shelters 
have  been  recognized  and  identified  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  A  5-per- 
cent minimum  income  tax  on  individuals 
has  been  provided.  A  5-percent  tax  has 
been  applied  on  corporations. 

The  thrust  of  this  part  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  that  the  tax  which  is 
applied  to  individuals  will  be  progressive 
in  nature.  It  also  provides  that  there 
will  be  a  lowering  of  the  floor  to  $5,000, 
rather  than  the  $30,000  floor  that  the 
committee  bill  established. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  for  a  factual  question? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  this  amendment 
not  raise  the  capital  gains  tax? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would,  in  effect, 
raise  the  capital  gains  tax.  The  commit- 
tee bill  does  that  also.  This  amendment, 
in  effect,  recognizes  capital  gains  as  an 
area  of  tax  preference,  and  subjects  it 
to  the  minimum  tax  along  with  all  the 
other  tax  loophole  income. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  it  would  raise 
the  top  capital  gains  rate  to  42  >2  per- 
cent. Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    The 
committee  proposed  to  raise  it  to  35  per- 
cent, the  Gore  amendment  raised  it  to 
37V'2  percent,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  raises  it  to  421/2  percent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  The 
top  rate  for  capital  gains  would  be  42  V2 
percent  for  the  highest  bracket  taxpay- 
ers. Their  ordinary  income  tax  rate  is  70 
percent.  My  amendment  still  keeps  a 
major  tax  preference  for  capital  gains. 
Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this  pro- 
vision would  add  $456  million  in  new 
revenues  to  the  Treasury,  above  the  rev- 
enue gained  by  the  committee  bill.  It 
provides  a  tax  that  Is  progressive  In 
nature  for  these  major  tax  preferences. 
It  also  lowers  the  floor  for  the  minimum 
tax  to  $5,000.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
and  useful  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  ap- 
plaud this  phase  of  the  amendment. 
While  I  opposed  the  other  part  of  the 
amendment,  I  will  support  this  one. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  am  confused  about  one 
thing.  I  intend  to  support  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  not  think  the  capital 
gains  tax  should  be  increased  further. 
I  am  all  for  Increasing  income  taxes,  but 
capital,  to  my  mind,  should  have 
mobility. 

How  does  this  amendment  increase 
the  capital  gains  tax?  Will  the  Senator 
explain  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  Under  present 
law.  the  maximum  rate  of  tax  for  capi- 


tal gains  tax  Is  25  percent.  Under  the 
present  bill,  the  rate  is  increased,  so  that 
the  highest  income  tSLxpayers  would  pay 
a  35-percent  rate.  If  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  someone  at  the  highest  level 
of  income  who  has  had  a  capital  gain, 
he  would  be  paying  a  35-percent  tax  on 
his  gain,  and  my  amendment  would  add 


7'/2  percent  additional  minimum  tax. 
We  must  remember,  though,  that  if  he 
had  ordinary  income,  he  would  pay  tax 
at  a  70-percent  rate. 

If  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
is  the  lowest  income  factory  worker  or 
wage  earner  who  has  a  small  capital 
gain,  he  probably  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  minimum  tax  at  all.  It  affects 
only  the  capital  gains  of  taxpayers  with 
large  amounts  of  tax  preferences — with 
capital  gains  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  even  millions  of  dollars. 

The  capital  gain  of  a  person  who  sold 
his  house  in  shifting  jobs  probably  would 
not  even  be  included  in  the  minimum 
tax,  because  the  minimum  tax  does  not 
start  until  the  tax  preference  is  $5,000, 
and  then  it  Is  only  2'/^  percent  in  the 
first  step.  Thus,  it  would  be  a  true  pro- 
gressive tax. 

The  essence  and  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment is  not  to  extend  the  minimum  tax 
to  the  lower-,  or  even  the  middle-income 
family  or  wage  earner  that  has  realized 
a  small  capital  gain,  but  to  provide  a 
progressive  tax  for  those  having  huge 
tax  shelters. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  portion  of  the  revenue 
received  from  capital  gains  taxes  will  be 
increased  by  this  measure? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  have  to  answer 
that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Perhaps  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   Would  the  Senator 
restate  his  question? 
Mr.  PELL.  What  is  the  percentage? 
Mr.   KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  In  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
has  only  used  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  the  Senator's 
question? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  question  is.  Of  the  reve- 
nue received  as  a  result  of  the  capital 
gains  tax,  what  percentage  of  it  would 
be  affected  by  the  Senator's  amendment? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Under  our  amend- 
ment, $800  million  would  be  gained  from 
the  minimum  tax. 

Mr.   PEIL.  And  how  much   of  that 
comes  in  from  the  capital  gains  tax? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  $621  miUion. 
Mr.  PELL.  Could  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  question? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  it. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  think  we  have  to  have  that 
Information  to  judge  this  amendment 
Intelligently. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  know  the  total 
amount  of  the  capital  gains  tax  the 
Treasury  receives. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  it  is  significant,  then  the 
principle  of  the  Senator's  amendment  Is 
excellent.  If  it  is  not,  the  amendment 
would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  the  individual  level,  the 
biggest  item  in  capital  gains,  but  there 
are  others.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  the 
exact  amount.  That  is  the  largest  Item 


in  individual  taxes  to  which  the  amend- 
ment would  apply.  The  Senator's  5-per- 
cent tax  on  corporations  would  be  the 
same  as  that  in  the  committee  bill,  so 
there  would  be  no  difference  there,  as  I 
see  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  would  the  capital  gains 
increase  to  42  percent  affect  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  capital  gains  taxes  that  are 
paid,  or  a  minor  portion?  That  is  my 
question. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  terms  of  dollars.  It 
would  be.  an  important  part  of  the 
total,  but  not  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  taxpayers  who  would  be  paying  it. 
Mr.  PELL.  More  than  half,  or  less  than 
half? 

Mr.  LONG.  In  terms  of  dollars,  more 
than  half. 

Mr.  PELL.  More  than  half  the  capital 
gains  tax  returns,  then,  would  go  up? 
Mr.  LONG.  No,  in  terms  of  people,  the 
higher  tax  rates  on  capital  gains  would 
apply  to  a  small  fraction  of  people  with 
capital  gains.  In  terms  of  dollars,  more 
than  half  of  the  capital  gains  would  be 
subject  to  the  higher  rates. 

So  it  depends  on  whether  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  numbers  of  people  or 
numbers  of  dollars  affected  by  the  higher 
rates. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  the  question  of 
capital  gains  which  is  affected  by  this 
amendment,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  by  providing  the  progressive 
feature  of  this  amendment,  the  first 
$5,000  would  be  excluded,  and  it  would 
provide  a  tax  of  only  2.5  percent  for 
amounts  from  $5,000  to  $30,000. 

Then,  from  $30,000  to  $50,000,  it  goes 
up  to  5  percent.  From  $50,000  to  $100,000, 
the  tax  is  10  percent.  Only  for  amounts 
over  $100,000,  do  we  get  to  the  figure 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  described  as  being  42  Vi  percent. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  build  into 
the  bill  with  that  amendment  is  that 
the  capital  gains  realized  by  the  lower 
middle-income  or  even  the  upper  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers  will  not  be  greatly 
affected.  This  amendment  is  designed 
to  reach  the  highest  bracket  taxpayers 
with  huge  tax  preferences. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Insofar  as  the  6-month 
period  is  concerned,  as  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  we  are  not 
disturbing  that  at  all? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  not. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  arrived  at  a  5-per- 
cent figure  for  the  so-called  supertax 
because  it  was  felt  that  at  this  rate, 
which   is  a  reasonable  rate,   taxpayers 
should   not    be    too   greatly   concerned 
about  the  additional  tax  burden. 

I  must  say  that  since  we  did  that,  I 
have  discovered  there  is  a  lot  of  concern 
about  it  among  those  who  would  be  pay- 
ing the  tax.  But  the  Senator  has  done  a 
number  of  additional  things  with  his 
amendment  that  would  make  this  a 
much  less  palatable  proposal  than  that 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  proposal  of 
Committee  on  Finance  would  not  affect 
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the  average  citizen,  in  that  we  would  al- 
low him  of  up  to  $30,000  tax  privileges 
on  such  things  as  capital  gains,  excess 
Investment  interest  deductions,  acceler- 
ated depreciation  on  real  property,  and 
tax  benefits  on  stock  options. 

The  Senator  would  drop  that  $30,000 
level  down,  however,  and  make  the  tax 
applicable  to  any  person  who  had  a 
capital  gain  or  some  other  tax  preference 
of  $5,000  or  more. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  a  $5,000  level, 
we  are  talking  about  a  great  number  of 
little  people  who  have  sold  a  piece  of  real 
estate,  or  sold  some  stock,  or  sold  some- 
thing that  has  been  in  the  family  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Even  though  the  Senator 
would  only  tax  these  Uttle  people  at  a 
2.5-percent  rate,  I  have  discovered  that 
there  is  no  tax  that  is  really  popular,  and 
any  time  you  start  taxing  those  people, 
even  at  2.5  percenW  they  are  not  going 
to  like  it. 

Then,  under  the  Senator's  proposal  at 
the  $30,000  level,  the  tax  rate  would  go 
up  to  5  percent;  at  the  $50,000  level, 
to  a  10-percent  rate;  and  at  the  $100,000, 
to  a  15-percent  rate.  That  would  mean 
that  a  person  in  the  highest  tax  bracket 
who  along  with  significant  other  prefer- 
ences had  a  capital  gain  of  $100,000, 
would  pay  tax  at  a  42.5-percent  rate  on 
the  untaxed  part  of  his  capital  gain:  he 
would  be  paying  a  70-percent  regular  tax 
on  half  of  it,  and  a  15-percent  tax  on 
the  other  half,  and  that  works  out  to  a 
42.5-percent  tax  on  capital  gains. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  these  capital 
gains  are  really  not  a  profit  at  all.  The 
regular  taxes  on  these  capital  gains,  the 
graduated  tax  on  them  and  which  the 
Senator  would  add  are  really  a  penalty 
the  Govenunent  levies  on  the  citizens  for 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  its  money. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point.  Many 
people  have  assets  that  have  been  in 
the  family  for  at  least  30  years,  where 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
at  the  time  the  asset  wtis  acquired  wa& 
twice  what  it  is  today.  So,  today,  one 
might  seU  something  for  $200,000  for 
which  he  paid,  at  the  time  it  was  ac- 
quired 30  years  ago.  perhaps  $100,000. 
Thus,  it  really  is  worth  no  more  today, 
in  terms  of  constant  dollars,  than  it  was 
30  years  ago.  The  only  reason  a  profit  re- 
sults is  because  the  dollar  will  not  buy 
what  it  would  buy  30  years  before.  So 
in  many  cases,  there  has  been  no  real 
gain. 

In  other  words,  in  many  instances  a 
capital  gains  tax  is  a  tax  on  a  gain  that  in 
real  terms  does  not  exist  at  all.  In  many 
instances,  it  is  really  only  a  penalty  on 
the  citizen  for  failure  of  the  Government 
to  have  maintained  a  level  purchasing 
power,  and  to  have  maintained  the  value 
of  its  currency. 

Now  the  Senator  wants,  in  addition 
to  all  the  additional  taxes  we  have  put 
on.  in  addition  to  raising  the  rates  on 
capital  gains,  in  addition  to  putting  a 
minimum  tax  on  the  portion  of  gains 
that  was  previously  untsuced.  to  come 
along  and  put  a  graduated  income  tax  on 
this  and  all  the  other  preference  items. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this  type  of 
graduated  income  tax  on  top  of  a  grad- 
uated income  tax  will  be  a  very  unpopu- 
lar and,  I  believe,  a  very  unfair  thing. 


If  the  idea  catches  on.  as  well  it  might, 
I  assume  it  will  not  stop  there;  I  assiune 
eventually  we  would  have  a  graduated 
income  tax  up  to  70  percent  on  capital 
gains  as  well  as  on  various  and  sundry 
other  items.  Why  not  go  all  the  way  with 
it? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  when  we  agreed  to  the  Gore 
amendment  we  provided  for  about  SlOO 
million  more  in  the  amount  received 
from  capital  gains  than  we  would  have 
received  if  the  committee  position  had 
prevailed? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  could  be  that  much. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is.  But,  the 
rates  under  the  Gore  amendment  are 
the  same  as  the  rates  under  exist'ng  law. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
talking  to  the  distingmshed  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  and  he 
said  it  was  about  $100  million. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  soimds  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  other  words,  the 
Gore  amendment  charges  those  who 
have  capital  gains  an  additional  $100 
million,  approximately. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  only  have  about  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  point  will  clarify  the  position  of  the 
Senator. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  appUes  to 
the  capital  gains  of  individuals.  But  the 
committee  amendment  applies  to  the 
capital  gains  of  corporations.  There  is  a 
disproportionate  amount  that  an  indi- 
vidual would  have  to  pay.  Under  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  he  would  have  to 
pay  a  higher  capital  gain  tax  than  a  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
individual  would  pay  under  the  Kennedy 
proposal  about  three  times  as  much  as 
a  corporation.  I  find  that  very  difQcult  to 
justify. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  either 
we  are  serious  in  the  Senate  about  trying 
to  make  the  tax  laws  apply  fairly  to  all 
the  taxpayers  of  the  coimtry  and  have  it 
function  equitably,  or  we  are  not. 

We  in  Congress  can  establish  progres- 
sive tax  rates,  and  we  should  do  so  for 
the  minimum  tax.  The  person  who  re- 
ceives a  salary  every  week  and  has  a  part 
of  it  withheld  knows  how  heavily  he  is 
taxed,  and  he  wants  tax  Justice. 

When  tax  time  comes  around,  he  can 
look  at  the  flgiures  and  see  what  his  rate 
is.  Those  in  the  middle-income  brackets 
know  what  they  will  be  charged.  They 
know  the  tax  rate  they  will  pay. 

Everyone  knows  the  rates  and  expects 
that  everyone  else  will  have  to  abide  by 
them.  When  a  person  sees  that  an  execu- 
tive makes  $100,000,  he  supposes  that 
man  will  have  to  pay  the  rate  established 
by  Congress  of  70  percent.  But  no;  we 
have  written  into  the  laws  a  variety  of 
tax  shelters.  A  person  who  realizes  a  cap- 
ital gain  of  $100,000  is  taxed  at  a  35- 
percent  rate  and  not  a  70-percent  rate. 

So  what  we  are  trsring  to  do  here  is  to 
say  that  we  know  there  is  a  tax  shelter. 
If  it  is  a  large  gain,  the  wealthy  taxpayer 


will  realize  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  a 
modest  and  progressive  tax. 

The  5-percent  committee  tax  is  only  a 
slap  on  the  wrist  for  people  who  have 
huge  tax  shelters.  We  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  pay  a  fair  tax.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  m  the  Congress  is 
to  have  a  tax  system  which  is  progressive. 

We  all  realize  that  there  are  tax  shel- 
ters. And  we  fail  to  meet  our  obligations 
if  we  do  not  try  to  enact  a  progressive  tax 
measure.  If  we  fail,  we  will  be  doing  the 
country  a  disservice. 

All  over  this  country.  American  tax- 
payers are  becoming  wiser.  They  see  indi- 
vidual after  individual  taking  advantage 
of  tax  loopholes  Can  we  tell  them  that 
we  have  raised  the  tax  by  only  5  percent 
on  those  individuals? 

Why  do  we  not  try  to  provide  some  tax 
advantages  for  those  who  are  on  fixed 
salaries,  and  for  the  working  people  of 
the  country?  Why  do  we  not  start  to  give 
them  some  tax  advantages? 

My  amendment  establishes  a  simple 
progressive  minimum  tax.  Those  who 
realize  only  a  small  advantage  from  the 
various  tax  shelters  which  already 
exist — up  to  $5,000 — will  not  be  taxed 
at  all.  If  their  tax  shelters  are  worth 
from  $5,000  to  $30,000.  we  add  only  a  2.5- 
percent  tax.  However,  we  add  15  percent 
for  those  who  have  more  than  $100,000  in 
tax  shelters. 

I  think  that  a  progressive  tax  is  vital 
to  the  minimum  tax,  and  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  philosophy  of  our  reve- 
nue laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  we  have  raised  taxes  by  $6 
billion  on  individuals  and  corporations 
who  were  regarded  as  being  favored  in 
one  respect  or  another. 

The  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  trim  that 
figure  down  for  us  by  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  But  even  so,  there 
Is  still  about  $5,300,000,000  that  we  have 
raised. 

I  voted  not  to  trim  it  down,  but  to  gain 
even  more  revenue.  I  voted  for  the 
Tydings  amendment  that  would  have 
raised  it  another  $2  2  billion  by  provid- 
ing a  carryover  basis  for  a  decedent's 
assets. 

I  wanted  to  vote  to  tax  foimdations  not 
just  on  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  invest- 
ment assets  but  on  IVz  percent  of  invest- 
ment income  after  they  were  in  existence 
for  40  years.  We  would  have  achieved  $3 
billion  of  additional  tax  increases  be- 
yond the  $6  billion  reported  by  the 
committee. 

However,  this  amendment  involves  a 
tax  of  $480  million  on  top  of  other  taxes 
Involved  here  which  cannot  be  justified 
because  in  a  great  many  cases  this  in- 
volves a  graduated  income  tax  on  profits 
that  do  not  exist  at  all  except  in  a  book- 
keeping sense. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  Justified,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  predict  that  if  Congress 
wants  to  go  down  this  road  we  will  be 
killing  incentives  by  imposing  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax  on  transactions  which  in 
real  terms  produce  no  profit  at  all.  The 
item  sold  is  no  more  valuable  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power  than  it  was  when  ac- 
quired. But  because  the  person  had  It  a 
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long  time,  it  is  more  valuable  in  terms 
of  inflated  dollars  and  the  amendment 
levies  a  42.5-percent  tax  on  these  capital 
gains,  while  a  country  such  as  Canada 
has  no  capital  gains  tax.  This  tax  would 
tend  to  chase  money  from  this  country 
and  would  penalize  people  unfairly  when 
they  had  made  no  gain  at  all.  This  tax 
would  merely  increase  a  penalty  on  citi- 
zens because  of  the  Government's  inabil- 
ity to  maintain  a  stable  value  for  its 
currency. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Could  this  amendment  be 
divided  to  take  out,  separately,  the  capi- 
tal gains  portion  of  it?  If  so,  I  would  de- 
mand such  a  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
could  move,  when  all  time  had  expired, 
to  strike  it  out;  but  under  the  circum- 
stances, this  agreement  was  entered  into 
by  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
object,  if  that  Is  within  my  rights. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  merely  say, 
in  closing,  that  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  a  taxpayers'  revolt  began  in  this 
country  because  the  taxpayers  did  not 
believe  that  the  system  we  have  was 
really  fair,  equitable,  and  progressive. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
provide  what  I  consider  to  be  a  reason- 
able, modest,  and  progressive  feature  to 
fill  in  the  various  tax  shelters,  some  of 
which  have  been  filled  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  others  of  which  have 
not. 

Are  we  really  serious  about  providing 
our  tax  system  with  a  progressive  na- 
ture? Are  we  really  Interested  in  a  reve- 
nue gain  of  $456  million.  Are  we  really 
serious  about  the  minimum  tax? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  4  minutes  re- 


maining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  had  agreed  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  1  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  one 
feature  which  I  fail  to  understand  is  the 
disparity  between  the  extra  tax  levied 
on  tax  preference  income  of  individuals 
and  that  levied  on  corporations;  under 
the  pending  amendment.  This  tax  on  in- 
dividuals, after  $50,000.  is  10  percent,  and 
after  $100,000  is  15  percent,  and  this  ap- 
plies either  to  single  persons  or  to  the 
married  persons  filing  separate  returns. 
I  note,  however,  that  as  to  corporations, 
the  extra  tax  levied  on  preference  income 
Is  only  5  percent  and  It  does  not  exceed 
that  amoimt.  Corporations,  of  course,  can 
make  capital  gains  and  other  preference 
items  amounting  to  very  large  gains,  up 
in  the  millions. 


How  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  justify  levying  only 
5  percent  of  these  preference  taxes  on 
corporations  and  at  the  same  time  levy- 
ing 15  percent  on  individuals?  I  do  not  see 
the  Justification,  and  If  there  Is  a  justifi- 
cation. I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  state  It  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  yielded  time.  I  was 
checking  on  the  parliamentary  situation. 
I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
wants  to  know  how  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  justifies  a  5-percent  rate 
for  corporations  and  a  15-percent  rate 
for  individuals. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion. We  are  already  taxing  the  corpora- 
tions at  a  flat  rate,  and  the  flat  5 -per- 
cent committee  rate  Is  appropriate  In 
corporations.  More  important,  the  mlnl- 
mimi  tax  Is  really  a  tax  that  is  most  ap- 
propriate for  Individuals.  It  Is  individu- 
als who  actually  enjoy  the  use  of  tax 
shelters.  Corporations  must  distribute 
their  Income  from  tax  preferences  to 
their  stockholders  before  the  income  can 
really  be  enjoyed.  And  when  the  income 
is  distributed  by  the  corporation,  it  is 
usually  taxed  to  the  stockholder  at  ordi- 
nary income  rates. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  having 
in  mind  the  very  high  level  of  capital 
gains  which  can  be  had  by  corporations 
and  the  very  high  level  of  other  prefer- 
ence taxes.  I  see  no  justice  at  all  in  put- 
ting the  level  of  extra  taxes  at  15  percent 
on  individuals  and  at  5  percent  only  on 
corporations. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  3  minutes  re- 


mammg. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  briefly. 
There  is  a  case — ^I  would  like  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Keknedy)— for  some  kind  of  pro- 
gressive tax  for  those  Items  which  really 
represent  special  exemptions  imder  the 
law.  If  his  amendment  Is  adopted,  that 
is  it.  But  if  the  amendment  is  rejected, 
I  hope  he  will  devote  himself  to  that 
point,  because  I  cannot  agree,  and  I  think 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  can- 
not agree,  with  the  way  he  handles 
capital  gains. 

First,  there  is  no  progressive  tax  on 
capital  gains.  It  is  a  flat  tax. 

Second,  many  countries  do  not  have  a 
capital  gains  tax.  precisely  to  encourage 
capital  venture. 

Third,  the  Gore  amendment  already 
has  put  the  tax  up  very  materially. 

I  wanted  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  vote  for  some  amend- 
ment like  it,  but  I  do  not  feel  I  can 
unless  we  can  articulate  the  problem  of 
capital  gains,  somehow  exclude  it.  and 
also  find  out  what  it  does  financially,  and 
what  are  the  balances  in  the  proposi- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  malung. 
I  make  the  basic  point  that  capital 


gains  are  not  basically  a  tax  lo(K>hole.  We 
do  it  because  we  want  to  encourage  a 
certain  kind  of  risk  taking.  Second,  it 
never  has  been  a  graduated  tax.  It  al- 
ways has  been  a  flat  tax,  and  I  do  not 
think  It  belongs  in  this  particular  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Massach- 
setts.  he  would  tax  interest  expense.  That 
is  not  Interest  income.  This  minimum 
tax  applies  to  an  interest  expense  inso- 
far as  It  exceeds  Investment  Income. 
In  voting  so.  we  thought  that  at  a  5-per- 
cent rate  we  could  justify  taxing  an  In- 
terest expense.  In  his  amendment,  the 
Senator  Is  proposing  putting  a  15-per- 
cent tax  on  an  interest  expense.  I  find 
this  difficult  to  justify. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  1  nUn- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  provides  a  tax  on  the  interest  for  in- 
vestment Income.  The  revenue  gain  from 
this  provision  is  vei-y  small — $75  mil- 
lion— it  is  incidental. 

Either  we  believe  in  a  progressive  in- 
come tax,  or  we  do  not.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  expect  that 
we  do.  This  amendment  incorporates  a 
progressive  feature  In  an  Important  new 
concept  in  our  tax  laws — the  minimimi 
tax.  My  amendment  affects  many  aspects 
of  our  tax  system  that  today  are  con- 
sidered unfair  tax  shelters.  It  will  not 
affect  the  middle-  or  low-income  person 
who  is  going  to  realize  gains  under  even 
a  minimum  tax  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana (Mr.  Ellender).  If  he  were  present 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after  hav- 
ing voted  In  the  negative) .  Mr.  President. 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distingiilshed 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  M(hi- 
tana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have 
already  voted  in  the  negative.  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ain>n- 
SON),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Ailcansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  OoHE),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCartht).  the 
Senator     from     Arkansas     (Mr.     Mc- 
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Clellan)  .  the  Senator  frtan  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiima  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  If  pres- 
sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pulbright)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt^  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[No.  186  Leg] 
YEAS— 24 


Church 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Pastore 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Proxmlre 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Rlblcoff 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Spong 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Inouye 

Moss 

NATS— 52 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Allen 

Pong 

Pearson 

Allott 

OoodeU 

PeU 

BeUmon 

Grlffln 

Percy 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Schwetker 

Brooke 

Holland 

Scott 

Burdlck 

HoiUngs 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Case 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Mathias 

Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Miller 

Errin 

Montoya 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 2 
Hughes,  for. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 22 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Cannon 

Cook 

Ellender 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 


Gore 

Gravel 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Russell 


Saxbe 

Smith,  m. 
Stennis 
Symington 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


So  section  A  of  Mr.  Kenned  i  s  amend- 
ment (No.  368)  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 


PROGRAM  f-  - 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  seek- 
ing to  locate  the  majority  leader.  It  was 
my  understanding  earlier  in  the  day  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  vote  the  Senate 
would  turn  to  the  consideration  of  cer- 
tain appropriation  measures  and  that  we 
would  then  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  tax  bill  when  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Monday. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  if  this  is  his  understanding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  had  business  out  of  the 
city  and  has  been  officially  excused.  He 
was  hopeful  we  would  continue  and 
act  on  additional  amendments  as  long 
as  any  were  offered.  He  also  indicated 
he  was  hopeful  we  could  take  up  the 
military  construction  bill  when  there 
were  no  further  amendments  to  the  tax 
reform  bill. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that,  consistent 
with  the  majority  leader's  intention,  we 
try  to  dispose  of  some  additional  amend- 
ments to  the  tax  bill  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  majority  leader 
desired  to  move  forward  on  as  many 
amendments  to  the  tax  bill  as  we  could, 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  that  deliberation 
to  lay  down  the  military  construction  bill 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would, 
if  possible,  get  to  third  reading.  If  there 
were  amendments,  obviously  they  would 
go  over  until  Monday  for  rollcall  votes. 
In  addition,  there  would  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  passage.  If  we  get  to  third  read- 
ing, we  would  go  over  to  Monday  and 
have  the  military  construction  bill,  in 
the  hope  that  we  could  get  third  reading 
on  that  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
this  Senator  Is  concerned,  we  might  as 
well  proceed  as  long  as  Senators  want 
to,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that  we  will 
reach  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  today. 

That  being  the  case,  I  think  we  might 
just  as  well  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  appropriation  measure. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
my  hope,  also,  after  some  discussion  with 
the  majority  leader  and  with  the  acting 
majority  leader,  that  we  could  go  over 
now,  temporarily,  to  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  with  the  hope  of  reaching 
at  least  the  third  reading  tonight  on  that 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  be  possible  now,  to  try  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  a  1- 
hour  limitation  on  any  additional 
amendments  to  the  tax  bill.  I  have  men- 
tioned this  to  the  minority  leader  just 
now,  and  also  to  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  If  we  could  make  that 
decision,  we  could  move  forthwith  to  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
and,  it  is  hoped,  finish  the  tax  bill  in 
the  early  part  of  next  week. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
a  blanket  agreement  to  limit  debate  on 
all  amendments? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  all  amendments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  think  I 
shall — just  because  this  will  be  the  14th 


day  of  debate  instead  of  the  first  day  of 
debate,  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
gravity,  seriousness,  and  scope  of  the  tax 
bill  should  not  continue  to  have  full  and 
complete  debate.  Many  amendments  are 
pending,  and  if  some  of  them  are  called 
up,  I  believe  they  will  be  found  to  be  in 
the  same  category  as  amendments  that 
have  been  considered  heretofore  and  on 
which  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to 
have  a  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  had  many 
limitations  on  debate  on  other  amend- 
ments. The  suggestion  of  the  leadership 
has  been  that  if  there  were  additional 
amendments,  which  Senators  desired  to 
offer  today  we  would  proceed  with  them 
this  afternoon.  We  were  trying  to  reach 
some  degree  of  comity  and  understand- 
ing. Especially  we  might  remember  the 
urging  of  the  President,  who  has  talked 
about  this  measure  and  has  suggested 
the  possibility  of  our  coming  back  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays  at  his  request. 
Certainly  we  would  like  to  continue  with 
this  measure  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
President  also,  in  that  same  message, 
called  for  fiscally  responsible  tax  legis- 
lation. If  we  are  going  to  accord  1  hour's 
worth  of  debate  on  an  amendment  which 
should  have  3  or  4  hours,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  inject  fiscal  responsibility 
Into  it.  This  morning's  proceedings  are 
an  example  of  it.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  proposed 
an  amendment  on  which  we  did  not 
spend  1  hour  but  4  hours.  I  would  be 
precluded  from  doing  that  If  an  amend- 
ment of  that  type  were  submitted  be- 
tween now  and  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  are 
a  number  of  amendments.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  continue  on  the  tax  bill  right 
on  through  today.  If  we  do  not  finish  it 
today,  then  we  will  continue  on  Monday 
next.  But  I  understand  the  leadership 
wanted  to  lay  the  tax  bill  aside  in  order 
to  proceed  with  the  appropriation  bill  on 
military  construction.  If  I  am  wrong.  I 
am  sorry,  but  that  is  what  I  understood. 
I  am  willing  to  do  either— work  on  the 
tax  bill  or  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  instructions  that  I 
had  from  the  majority  leader  clearly 
stated  that  we  should  continue  voting  on 
the  tax  bill  this  afternoon  so  long  as 
amendments  were  called  up.  It  says  here, 
in  a  memorandum  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wrote  to  me:  "Make  it  clear  to 
our  colleagues  during  my  absence  that 
the  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling  as  long  as  we  can." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stood that  the  leadership  was  concerned 
that  we  get  the  appropriation  bill  rolling. 
Hopefully,  we  can  do  that,  as  indicated; 
otherwise,  we  can  stay  and  work  on  the 
tax  bill.  It  should  be  our  Intention  to 
remain  and  consider  all  amendments.  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  what  the  leader- 
ship wants  to  do  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  leadership  would 
like  to  know  if  there  are  any  amend- 
ments now  to  the  tax  bUl;  and  if  there 
are  any  amendments  now  which  any 
Senator  is  prepared  to  move  on,  they 
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should  be  called  up.  It  would  be  tne  hope 
of  the  leadership  that  we  would  con- 
tinue with  those  amendments,  with  the 
expectation  that  we  would  take  up  the 
military  construction  appropriations  bill 
later  today  after  there  were  no  more 
Senators  ready  to  move  on  amendments 
to  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  whether  the  major- 
ity leader  made  a  distinction,  if  there  is 
one,  as  to  whether  he  was  talking  about 
noncontroversial  amendments  on  which 
roUcalls  would  be  expected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  It  is  hoped  that 
we  could  continue  as  long  as  there  were 
Members  of  this  body  who  had  amend- 
ments and  who  were  prepared  to  debate 
them  this  afternoon.  That  was  the  part- 
ing suggestion  of  the  leader,  with  which 
I  agree.  Then  we  could  take  up  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  after  Senators 
have  concluded  offering  amendments 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  prepared  two, 
maybe  three  amendments  and  I  am  cer- 
tain they  are  noncontroversial,  if  every- 
one will  be  reasonable.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.    KENNEDY.   The    Senator   from 
.  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  has  some  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  there  is  need,  in 
order  to  test  what  is  desired  with  respect 
to  proceeding  as  the  majority  leader  sug- 
gested, I  am  prepared  to  call  up  an 
amendment  which,  as  its  author,  I  can 
assure  everyone  makes  good  sense.  Its 
number  is  314  and  it  seeks  to  go  beyond 
the  position  the  committee  has  taken 
with  respect  to  deductibility  of  penalties 
paid  under  trust  judgments.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  discuss  it  briefly  at  this  time. 
It  really  has  a  limited  fiscal  implication. 
It  is  more  a  question  of  philosophy.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  bring  it  up  under  a 
limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Obviously  there  are 
amCTidments  which  are  prepared  for  con- 
sideraticm. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  that  there  are  plenty  of 
amendments.  I  had  only  reluctantly 
agreed  to  what  I  thought  was  the  major- 
ity leader's  request  that  later  today  we 
would  set  the  tax  bill  aside  and  consider 
the  military  construction  bill.  If  I  have 
misunderstood,  then  we  will  proceed 
with  the  tax  bill  and  just  let  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill  go  over 
until  next  week. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  complete 
the  tax  bill  today,  or  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day next,  before  we  take  up  other  busi- 
ness. But  I  was  wlUing  to  accommodate 
the  majority  leader.  Apparently,  from 
what  I  gather  from  ♦Jie  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  must  have  misunder- 
stood the  majority  leader.  Thus  I  say 
let  us  proceed  with  the  tax  bill. 
.  Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aellghted  to  state  the  majority  leader's 
PosltlOTi,  and  that  is  to  continue  voting 
on  the  tax  bill  throughout  the  afternoon, 
m*  ^  ^***  afternoon  take  up  the 
muitary  construction  appropriation  biU. 
I  do  not  consider  the  4:30  o'clock  p.m. 


period  to  be  late  afternoon.  There  have 
been  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
Indicated  that  they  have  amendments. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  suggestion  now  that 
we  continue  with  those  amendments  and 
take  up  the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill  after  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  thank  the  acting  majority  leader.  I 
pledge  him  my  support.  Let  us  proceed 
with  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  leadership 
know  whether  there  will  be  any  serious 
amendments  to  the  military  construction 
bill,  or  will  that  get  bogged  down,  too? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  rather  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts would  yield  to  me,  let  me  say, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  will 
be  no  amendments  requiring  rollcall 
votes  on  the  military  construction  bill. 
Senators  can  be  sure  of  one  or  more 
amendments  but  if  there  are  amend- 
ments offered  of  a  serious  nature,  the 
majority  leader  has  asked  me  to  assure 
everyone  that  those  amendments  will  go 
over  until  Monday  next  for  voting.  But. 
if  there  are  no  amendments,  then  we  wUl 
go  to  third  reading  and  then  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  on  Monday  next. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  With  all  Senators 
present,  or  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  may  I  ask 
if  there  are  any  of  us  who  intend  to 
bring  up  a  serious  amendment  to  the 
military  construction  bill,  so  that  we 
might  be  able  to  clear  on  that  now? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  can  respond  to 
that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
have  been  some  expressions  concerned 
about,  perhaps,  ABM  funds.  There  Is 
only  $16  million  in  the  bill  for  that,  which 
is  for  research  and  development  in  a  very 
important  area.  There  Is  no  opposition 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  likewise  my  un- 
derstanding, Mr.  President.  Thla  is  for 
research  and  development  at  Kwajalein 
and  nothing  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Might  I 
make  the  suggestion  to  the  Joint  leader- 
ship that  we  proceed  with  considera- 
tion of  the  tax  reform  bill,  discussing 
any  amendments  and  voting  on  them  by 
voice  vote  if  they  are  not  too  contro- 
versial, and  if  we  have  amendments 
which  will  require  rollcall  votes,  after 
discussing  them,  then  the  rollcall  votes 
can  go  over  until  Monday,  so  that  all 
Senators  would  know  now  that  there 
woud  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 
If  we  get  to  the  point  that  we  have  no 
further  amendments  for  discussion  to 
the  tax  reform  bill,  we  can  lay  it  aside 
temporarily  and  take  up  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill  and  pro- 
ceed with  it  until  we  have  advanced  it 
to  third  reading,  with  the  understand- 


ing that  any  and  all  rollcall  votes  would 
go  over  until  Monday  next  on  both  bills. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  who  will  be  here  this  afternoon 
and  have  amendments  to  offer  to  the  tax 
bill  and  who  desire  rollcalls,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  stay  in 
session  this  afternoon  for  some  time.  If 
there  are  Senators  who  want  to  have 
voice  votes,  we  will  do  that.  It  is  also  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  move  to 
consideration  of  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
will  be  rollcalls.  The  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Stevens  )  has  an  amendment  on 
which  he  wants  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  merely  suggested  this  so  that 
Senators  might  know  that  there  would  be 
no  more  rollcalls  today.  Apparently,  we 
are  not  going  to  finish  either  of  these 
bills.  They  are  going  over  until  Monday 
for  the  final  vote.  Why  not  put  over  all 
rollcalls  imtil  Monday?  The  majority 
leader  and  I  have  an  amendment  which 
will  lower  the  age  for  social  security 
recipients  to  60,  and  I  intend  to  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote  on  it.  Perhaps  we  could 
have  a  fixed  time  to  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment on  Monday. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  long 
as  there  are  Senators  present  who  have 
amendments  to  the  tax  bUl  and  are  pre- 
pared to  move  on  those  measures,  it  Is 
the  leadership's  intention  to  continue 
on.  We  will  consider  the  possibility  of 
moving  onto  other  matters  later  In 
the  afternoon. 

AMKMDMXNT  MO.  380 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Prendent,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  380. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OCTTCER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendment  No.  380. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  380  is  as  follows: 

On  page  413,  line  3,  before  the  period, 
insert  "and  property  to  which  subsection 
(f)  applies". 

On  page  438.  line  6,  foUowlng  subsection 
(e)    add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)   Investments  IN  Depbessed  AsEAs. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  section 
38  property  (other  than  pre-terminatlon 
property) — 

"(A)  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  is  begun  after 
April  18,  1969.  or  which  Is  acquired  by  tb« 
taxpayer  after  April  18.  1969,  and 

"(B)  which  is  located  In  a  depressed  area 
and  which  Is  constructed,  reconstructed,  or 
erected,  or  acquired  for  use  In  a  trade  or 
business, 

the  taxpayer  may  select  Items  to  which  this 
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subsection  applies  to  the  extent  that  quali- 
fied Investment  for  the  taxable  year  at- 
tributable to  such  Items  does  not  exceed  the 
limit  on  qualified  investments  determined 
under  subsection  (2)  oi  this  subsection.  In 
the  case  of  any  item  so  selected  <to  the 
extent  of  the  qualified  investment  attrib- 
utable to  such  item  taken  into  account  under 
the  preceding  sentence),  subsections  (a), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  section,  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (6)  of  section  46(b),  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  47(a)  (4)  shall  not  apply. 

"(2)  LiMrr  ok  qualified  investment. — 
The  taxpayer  shall  project,  under  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the  number 
of  new  Jobs  that  will  be  created  by  the 
qualified  investment.  The  limit  on  qualified 
Investment  shall  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  number  arrived  at  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  by  $15,000. 

"(3)  Depressed  asea. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  term  'depressed  area' 
means  an  area  in  a  State  or  political  Juris- 
dictional subdivision  of  a  State  in  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  certifies  that  the 
unemployment  rate  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  was  at  6  percent  or  g^reater,  or 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mines, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  are  areas  in  which  (A)  farm- 
ing is  a  major  industry,  (B)  there  has  been 
a  substantial  decrease  (or  there  is  a  continu- 
ing marked  decrease)  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  farming  as  a  major  source  of 
their  income  or  livelihood,  (C)  there  is  a 
substantial  migration  of  such  persons  out  of 
the  area,  and  (D)  as  a  result  of  such  decrease 
and  migration,  a  condition  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment exists  or  is  caused  in  other  areas." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  were  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
siifficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  . 

AMENDMENT    NO.    397 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoioNicK)  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  for  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    380 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, I  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a 
consent  agreement  of  20  minutes  on  each 
side. 

T7NANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  40  minutes  on  this  amendment, 
20  minutes  to  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  20  minutes  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
think  we  ought  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  amendment  before  we  agree  to  any 
limitation  of  debate. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment  seeks 
to  continue  the  investment  tax  credit 
to  depressed  areas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  there  is  order. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  instructed  to 
clear  the  floor  of  all  staff  personnel  who 
are  not  needed  in  coimection  with  this 
bill,  and  those  who  are  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  must  take  seats. 
The  Chair  will  await  the  action  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  in  enforcing  this 
order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  now  repeat 
his  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  debate  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  time  on  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  and  I  yield  one-half 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
had  hesitated  to  call  up  this  amend- 
ment   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hesitated  to  call  up  this  amendment,  but 
since  I  shall  be  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  Monday  and  seek  a  roUcall  vote  on 
it,  I  have  decided  to  call  it  up.  It  seeks 
to  preserve  the  investment  tax  credit  In 
depressed  areas. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  that  my  whole  State  is  a  depressed 
area.  The  unemployment  rate  in  Alaska 
exceeds  9  percent  at  all  times.  Some- 
times, in  many  portions  of  oiu*  State,  it 
is  as  high  as  85  percent. 

We  have  investigated  the  total  cost  in 
1968  for  the  investment  of  manufactur- 
ing plant  and  equipment  that  created 
new  jobs,  and  based  upon  information 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  have  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  fair  to  assign  the  figure 
of  $15,000  as  the  amoimt  necessary  to 
create  a  new  job  in  terms  of  investment. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  perpetuate 
the  investment  tax  credit  in  depressed 
areas  in  this  manner:  We  would  take 
the  number  of  new  jobs  that  are  created, 
as  determined  by  guidelines  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  mul- 
tiply those  jobs  by  $15,000,  and  that 
would  give  the  gross  amount  that  would 
be  available  for  the  tax  credit  at  the  rate 
of  7  percent. 

Yesterday  I  put  in  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  this  amendment. 
Assuming  that  all  of  the  unemployed 
people  in  the  depressed  areas  of  this 
counti-y  were  employed  as  a  result  of 
this  type  of  investment,  the  total  tax 
loss  to  the  Treasury  would  be  but  $10 
million,  because  the  people  who  are  pres- 


ently unemployed  are  a  b>irden  on  the 
Federal  Government  and  on  the  State 
governments  in  terms  of  welfare  costs. 

As  an  offset  'against  the  cost  of  the 
credit,  we  have,  under  the  administra- 
tion's new  program,  the  family  assistance 
benefit  that  would  not  have  to  be  paid 
to  the  unemployed  receiving  jobs  as  a 
result  of  the  credit.  We  believe  that  if 
the  Senators  will  examine  the  real  drain 
on  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  this  type 
of  incentive,  it  will  be  found  to  be  very 
small.  It  would  be  an  Incentive  to  take 
investment  dollars  and  put  them  into 
areas  where  new  jobs  must  be  created. 

I  would  call  attention  particularly  to 
the  fact  that  if  it  were  not  in  a  depressed 
area,  there  would  be  no  investment  tax 
credit. 

Investment  in  a  depressed  area  would 
only  be  eligible  if,  in  fact,  it  did  create 
new  jobs,  and  thereby  relieved  the  bur- 
den in  depressed  areas  such  as  in  my 
State. 

I  believe  this  Is  one  way  we  can  pre- 
serve the  investment  tax  credit  In  areas 
where  it  will  do  some  good,  where  it 
will  reduce  imemployment,  where  it  will 
provide  new  income  for  people  presently 
imemployed,  provide  new  tax  revenues 
for  the  Federal  Government  by  virtue 
of  that  employment,  and  actually  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  States  because  wel- 
fare rolls  will  have  that  much  less 
burden. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  any  Senator  who  has  any  question 
about  it.  It  is  a  simple  amendment.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  investment  tax 
credit.  It  seeks  to  preserve  what  is  pres- 
ently an  eligible  investment  under  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
what  is  a  depressed  area  imder  the  terms 
of  this  provision.  It  would  be  an  area  in 
which  the  unemployment  rate  exceeded 
6  percent  in  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  investment,  or  that  portion  of  a  State 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cer- 
tifies is  an  area  in  which  farming  is  a 
major  industry,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  or  there  is  a  continuing 
marked  decrease  in  the  niunber  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  farming  as  a  major 
source  of  income  or  Uvelihood,  there  is 
a  substantiEil  migration  of  such  persons 
out  of  the  area  and  as  a  result  of  such 
decrease  or  migration,  a  condition  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment or  imderemployment  is  caused  in 
such  area  or  in  some  other  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will  not 
stand  around  the  walls.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  enforce  this  order  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  lobbies  will  be 
cleared  of  all  persons  other  than  Sena- 
tors and  persons  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
clusion in  my  amendment  of  the  addi- 
tional definition  of  a  depressed  area  to 
include  those  farming  areas  which  are 
losing  farmers  and  are  causing  substan- 
tial underemployment  or  unemployment 
by  reason  of  such  action,  is  the  result  of 
a  suggestion  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller). 
There  is  a  persistent  problem  of  unem- 
ployment as  a  result  of  a  substantial  and 
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continuing  migration  away  from  farm 
areas. 

This  amendment  would  act  as  an  in- 
centive to  create  Jobs  in  those  farm  areas 
experiencing  such  migrations.  This 
amendment  is  extremely  important  to 
my  State.  The  investment  credit,  I  feel, 
has  been  an  incentive  to  bring  money  to 
Alaska.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
substantial  tax  revenues  and  oil  rev- 
enues in  our  State  treasury,  we  still  have 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
country,  and  I  point  out,  with  respect  to 
the  imemployment  figures,  that  almost 
20,000  people  are  not  even  included;  they 
have  been  unemployed  so  long,  they  are 
no  longer  included  in  the  statistics.  Tills 
is  primarily  in  the  bush  areas,  the  native 
and  Indian  areas  of  our  State. 

This  Investment  tax  credit,  I  feel, 
would  be  an  incentive  to  private  Industry 
to  take  up  the  burden  that  is  otherwise 
going  to  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  family  assistance 
program  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion if  we  do  not  create  jobs  and  put 
these  people  to  work  on  private  payrolls. 
I  really  believe  this  Is  one  of  the  places 
where  the  investment  tax  credit  is  justi- 
fied, and  I  would  not  have  offered  the 
amendment  had  not  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  been  agreed 
to  the  other  day.  It  preserved  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  as  far  as  this  body  Is 
concerned,  and  goes  beyond  the  bill  sug- 
gested by  the  Finance  Committee  in  that 
regard. 

I  think  this  Is  a  fair  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  no  one  can  abuse.  You 
have  to  create  a  job  by  virtue  of  the  in- 
vestment in  order  to  take  the  credit,  and 
by  tying  it  down  so  that  you  must  show, 
In  accordance  with  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiur. 
the  fact  that  you  have  created  perma- 
nent new  employment  by  your  invest- 
ment to  justify  the  credit,  we  guarantee 
that  the  credit  will  be  an  incentive,  I  feel, 
for  job-creating  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  think  this  Is 
a  very  worthwhile  amendment.  Under 
the  concept  we  have  developed  here  in 
Congress  through  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act,  we  have  been  able  to  do  a 
good  deal  with  the  funds  we  have  appro- 
priated under  that  act  for  this  tjrpe  of 
area. 

There  have  been  many  small  indus- 
tries financed  through  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  in  many  of 
these  areas,  but  the  most  important  con- 
tribution, to  my  way  of  thinking,  has 
been  the  fact  that,  because  these  areas 
qualify  under  the  EDA  concept,  the  local 
schools  have  been  able  to  get  80-percait 
grants,  with  20  percent  local  matching 
fimds,  for  the  establishment  of  voca- 
tional schools. 


We  have  now  also  incorporated  Indian 
reservations  and  Indian  villages  under 
the  EDA  conc^t.  In  looking  over  the 
amendment,  I  fail  to  see  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  included  Indian  vil- 
lages or  Indian  reservations  In  his 
amendment,  and  I  am  assuming  that  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  modifying  the 
amendment  to  include  Indian  villages 
and  reservations,  in  addition  to  political 
subdivisions  within  a  State. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection.  Since  the  entire  State  of 
Alaska  qualified,  native  areas  would 
automatically  have  been  part  of  a  de- 
pressed area,  and  I  apologize  for  the 
error.  I  certainly  would  include  an  In- 
dian reservation  within  the  definition  of 
a  depressed  area. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Is  the  Senator  willing 

to  amend  his  amendment  accordingly? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator    ask     unanimous     consent    to 

modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  modified, 
on  page  3,  line  1,  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "State",  and  prior  to  the  word 
"or",  the  words  "Indian  reservation",  so 
as  to  make  it  read  "State,  Indian  reser- 
vation, or  political  subdivision." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  of  the 
amendment?  The  C^air  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  there 
are  490  such  areas  in  the  United  States. 
In  those  490  areas,  there  were  434,000 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  1968.  And  I 
point  out  one  other  thing:  Of  the  80  mil- 
lion persons  In  the  labor  foroe  of  this 
country,  only  5.2  million  people  live  in 
those  490  areas.  These  are  the  areas  that 
need  new  investment  and  new  jobs;  and 
unless  we  find  some  way  to  stimulate  new 
investment  in  those  areas,  we  shall  not 
have  the  Investments  necessary  to  create 
those  new  jobs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  whatever 
additional  time  I  may  have  remaining.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  be  added  to  my  amendment 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
object,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 

Mr.  STETVENS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  reserve  the  r«nain- 
der  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Staff  mem- 
bers will  take  seats.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes that  this  Is  the  kind  of  complex  bill 
which  requires  a  goodly  number  of  staff 
technicians;  but  the  Chair  expects  the 
staff  members  to  use  those  seat^.  All  staff 
members  will  be  seated.  There  will  be  no 
exception  to  the  Chair's  order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  much 
sympathy  for  the  laudable  motives  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  in  seeking  to  use 
the  tax  structure  to  relieve  depressed 
areas  and  to  help  wipe  out  areas  of  eco- 
nomic distress  and  poverty  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  was  the 
view  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  that  we  should  try  to  pass  a 
bill  that  would  have  no  exceptions  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
Our  efforts  in  that  regard  were  frus- 
trated by  the  adoption  the  other  day 
of  the  amendment  which  provides  a  $20.- 
000  exception  to  the  repeal  for  every  tax- 
payer, the  so-called  small  business  ex- 
emption— and  the  cost  of  that  exception 
would  greatly  exceed  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind.  I  am  told  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  cost  $300  million; 
and,  while  it  has  considerable  merit  to 
recommend  it.  I  fear  that  if  we  agree  to 
it,  it  would  then  lead  to  other  amend- 
ments, and  the  hope  of  repealing  the 
investment  tax  credit  might  never  be 
realized. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  support  the  amendment. 
I  believe  other  Senators  have  a  similar 
feeling  about  the  matter,  although  I 
must  say  that  if  there  were  to  be  excep- 
tions, this  would  be  a  very  worthy  excep- 
tion to  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
wanted  to  speak  on  the  matter.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  desire  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presidoit,  I  appreciate  the  position  of 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  on 
the  amendment.  Nevertheless.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  if  the  Senate 
were  to  agree  to  it. 

I  understand  the  cost  of  the  amend- 
ment is  estimated  to  be  about  $300  mil- 
lion. It  would  restore  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  investments  in  those  areas 
classified  as  depressed  areas  under  cer- 
tain definitions. 

I  understand  that  the  whole  State  of 
Alaska  would  be  classified  as  a  depressed 
area  for  this  purpose.  TTiat  means  that 
the  investment  tax  credit  would  continue 
in  the  entire  State  of  Alaska.  It  also 
would  continue  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  that  would  qualify  under  the  6- 
percent  imemployment  figure  which  Is 
used  to  determine  whether  an  area  is  a 
depressed  area. 

If  we  had  a  recession.  It  Is  not  at  all 
beyond  the  realm  of  posdbillty  that  this 
amendment  could  trigger  a  restoration 
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of  the  investment  tax  credit  throughout 
the  whole  country,  which  would  occur  if 
we  reached  the  6-percent  level  on  unem- 
ployment. 

We  should  either  repeal  the  investment 
tax  credit  or  not  repeal  it.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  accept  this  amendment,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  say  that  the 
next  amendment  should  be  for  the  out- 
right repeal  of  the  section  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  which  deals  with  the  removal  of 
the  tax  credit. 

We  cannot  justify  continuing  the 
credit  in  one  case  and  not  continuing  it 
in  another.  We  cannot  justify  having  it 
apply  differently  in  one  State  than  in 
another  State. 

The  Hartke  amendment  eliminated 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  which 
would  have  been  produced  under  the 
committee  bill  by  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  This  amendment 
would  take  out  another  $300  million  of 
that  revenue  gain. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
have  liked  to  study  the  provision  much 
more  closely  than  I  have.  I  am  not  at  all 
familiar  with  the  situation  in  Alaska,  so 
I  do  not  know  precisely  what  effect 
it  would  have  there.  However,  I  am  try- 
ing to  think  of  the  situation  in  my  own 
State  where  we  do  have  some  depressed 
areas.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  what  effect 
it  would  actually  have  there. 

I  know  that  automation  and  labor- 
saving  devices  over  a  period  of  time 
create  employment,  not  unemployment. 
However,  that  is  on  the  broadest  pos- 
sible basis.  If  we  give  an  incentive  in  de- 
pressed areas  where  we  have  excess  labor 
available,  those  companies  that  invest 
money  in  that  particular  area,  in  that 
particular  plant,  in  labor-saving  de- 
vices— and  that  is  the  type  capital  equip- 
ment they  would  be  putting  in — it  might 
actually  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
we  would  want  to  accomplish  in  a  de- 
pressed area.  It  might  be  providing  in- 
centive to  replace  men  with  machines. 

However,  I  now  understand  that  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  amendment  that 
bases  the  limit  on  investments  to  which 
the  investment  tax  credit  can  apply  to 
$15,000  times  the  number  of  new  jobs 
created.  This  would  actually  insure  that 
new  jobs  would  be  created  and  makes  the 
amendment  much  more  acceptable.  How- 
ever, I  am  worried  about  the  fiscal  impact 
of  this  amendment — $300  million  in  de- 
creased revenue.  The  actions  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  week  have  already  eliminated 
many  billions  of  Federal  revenue  and  this 
would  be  a  further  addition  to  that 
deficit. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  no  tax 
credit  would  be  available  to  anyone  un- 
less he  created  new  jobs  in  an  area  of 
high  unemployment  where  there  are 
people  who  are  waiting  for  jobs.  The 
reason  for  the  investment  is  to  encour- 


age industry  to  go  there  to  create  the 
jobs. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  my  State,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  people  to  put  in  new 
canneries  or  new  docks  or  any  of  the  new 
equipment  necessary  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry or  mining  industry.  Those  indus- 
tries are  sagging.  In  the  native  areas  of 
my  State  the  economy  is  completely  de- 
pressed. 

This  amendment  would  provide  an  in- 
centive to  bring  money  into  those  areas. 
And  if  investment  does  come  in  and 
creates  new  jobs,  this  anicidment  will 
not  cost  the  Treasury  much. 

If  all  of  the  unemployed  people  of  this 
country  were  put  to  work  by  virtue  of 
this  amendment,  the  tax  loss  to  the 
Treasury  would  be  $300  million.  How- 
ever, we  would  have  to  employ  every  sin- 
gle unemployed  person  to  have  that  cost. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  have  a  sav- 
ings by  virtue  of  the  welfare  payments 
that  are  being  made  to  people  imder  the 
Federal  programs  in  existence  today,  not 
counting  the  new  programs  that  have 
been  suggested.  And  if  we  had  those  sav- 
ings, the  cost  of  employing  every  unem- 
ployed person  would  be  only  iplO  million. 
It  will  not  cost  anything  unless  it 
works.  So  how  can  we  lose? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
State,  Fairchild  Camera  came  into  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  They  have  In- 
stalled very  sophisticated  equipment  in 
that  factory.  They  employ  1,500  Navajo 
Indians  there,  and  they  want  to  expand 
because  of  the  experience  they  have  had 
with  the  Indians. 

With  respect  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  depressed  areas  in  this  country,  I 
point  out  industry  goes  to  the  metropoli- 
tan areas,  and  the  metropolitan  areas 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  de- 
pressed areas  in  that  they  have  local 
bonding  statutes  which  permit  the  mu- 
nicipalities or  the  political  subdivisions  to 
create  incentives  for  bringing  industry 
into  that  particular  area. 

In  the  usual  case  in  the  depressed 
areas,  they  are  unable  to  float  any  bond 
issues  to  provide  facilities  for  industry 
so  that  industry  can  be  lured  into  these 
areas  and  serve  to  supply  the  financial 
opportunity  in  these  areas  through  this 
medium  of  a  tax  advantage. 

I  feel  it  is  going  to  work.  I  feel  that 
EDA  has  proved  the  case.  In  fact,  EDA 
was  a  great  instrument  in  bringing 
Fairchild  Camera  to  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion. 

EDA  is  satisfied  with  it.  The  loan  Is 
being  amortized,  and  Fairchild  Camera 
has  created  an  employment  situation 
there  that  is  a  bonanza  for  the  Navajo 
Indians. 

I  feel  that  the  concept  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  developing  in  the 
amendment  Is  healthy.  It  is  a  concept 
that  will  help  the  depressed  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  normal  rate  on  corporations  Is 
52  percent.  If  we  allow  $15,000  for  each 
new  job  created,  the  total  ne*;  effect  on 
the  Treasury  of  this  7-percent  credit 
will  be  about  $1,000  for  each  job  that 
is  created. 

We  cannot  support,  even  through  the 
Federal  programs,  a  family  for  6  months 


for  $1,000.  Every  new  job  we  create  would 
lose  the  Treasury  $1,000  in  potential  tax 
revenues.  That  is  all  it  could  cost,  be- 
cause no  one  may  take  the  credit  unless 
he  creates  new  jobs. 

I  think  this  is  the  one  way  to  get  some 
of  the  investment  in  the  areas  in  which  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  it  in 
the  past. 

If  we  do  not  get  the  investment  there, 
we  will  be  in  here  for  welfare  programs, 
family  assistance  programs,  and  all  kinds 
of  programs  that  will  cost  much  more 
money.  And  I  will  support  those  pro- 
grams. I  would  rather  have  them  em- 
ployed by  private  enterprise.  Before  con- 
demning welfare  programs  I  want  first  to 
take  evei-y  proper  action  to  get  private 
enterprise  in  there. 

If  private  enterprise  cannot  do  the 
job,  then  goverrunent  will  have  to  do  the 
job.  This  is  one  way  to  prevent  any  part 
of  this  burden  from  falling  on  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

It  is  an  important  amendment,  so  far 
as  my  State  is  concerned.  I  am  informed 
that  my  State  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that  is  a  100-percent  depressed 
area. 

I  will  admit  that  any  investment  made 
in  my  State  would  qualify  under  this 
measure.  However,  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  we  do  not 
have  any  of  the  charitable  contributions 
there  that  we  have  been  talking  about. 
We  do  not  have  any  of  these  contribu- 
tions that  are  made  to  such  colleges  as 
Yale  or  Harvard. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  this  affects  Alaska  more  than 
other  States,  I  point  out  that  there  are 
many  things  in  this  bill  that  do  not  help 
Alaska  one  bit.  We  are  happy  to  support 
the  chairman  who  has  done  such  an 
outstanding  job.  And  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee generally.  But,  if  the  investment 
tax  credit  is  to  be  continued,  as  it  has 
been  by  the  Hartke  amendment,  then  my 
amendment  is  justified. 

In  terms  of  the  service  industi-y,  we 
are  trying  to  lure  into  our  State  the  in- 
dustries to  produce  some  of  the  tools  used 
in  the  oil  industry.  Those  service  indus- 
tries will  not  come  into  our  State  if  they 
do  not  have  some  incentive  to  come  there. 
I  think  this  would  help. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  any  exception  to 
the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit. 
The  House  may  Insist  that  there  be  no 
exceptions  to  the  repeal  of  the  credit. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  already  voted  one  exception  to  the 
repeal,  and  the  Senator  has  made  such 
a  persuasive  argument,  I  think  I  will  vote 
for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  rest  my  case  while 
I  am  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Shields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  this  matter,  but  I  would 
say  there  are  two  reasons  for  voting  for 
this  amendment:  There  are  those  who 
believe  in  the  amendment  sincerely  and 
there  are  those  who  would  like  to  see 
this  bill  killed.   The  adoption  of  this 
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amendment  would  be  another  step  to- 
ward sinking  a  bill  that  many  people  have 
been  speaking  for,  but  really  want  to  kill. 

This  bill  already  has  been  loaded 
with  amendments  that  will  lose  almost 
$10  billion  of  revenue  next  year.  Another 
$1.7  billion  of  revenue  will  be  lost  even- 
tually as  a  result  of  the  credit  for  edu- 
cation expenses,  and  this  amendment  will 
add  another  $300  million.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected.  Let  us  vote. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  there  are  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana '(Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williahs),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  absent 
on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs) , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator_^from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  Is  detained  on  ofScial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateb)   would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooK)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  35, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

I  No.  187  Leg.  J 
YEAS— 35 


Allen 

Harris 

Montoya 

Allott 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hatfleld 

Proxmlre 

<3ooper 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Javits 

Scbweiker 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Long 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McGee 

Tower 

Fong 

McGovem 

Tydings 

Gumey 

Miller 

NATS— 33 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bible 

Holland 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hrusks 

PeU 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Percy 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith.  Maine 

Dominlck 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Mondale 

WUIiams.  Del. 

GoodeU 

Moss 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Baker 

Gore 

Ribicoff 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Russell 

Boggs 

Hollings 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Smith,  ni. 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Church 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Cook 

Mc(3arthy 

Virilllams,  N  J. 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Toung,  Ohio 

Fulbright 

Murphy 

So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  D0MINIC:K.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Allott  and  myself  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  546,  line  12  at  the  end  of  section 
914  add  a  new  section  915  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  915.  Personal   Holdinc    Compakies. 

"Section  S63(b)(2)  (relating  to  personal 
holding  company  tax)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing '10  percent'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'20  percent.'  " 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  Presiding  OflScer  has 
plenty  of  time  to  wait  on  staff  personnel 
to  take  seats. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  complicated  amendment.  It  is 
more  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  than  any- 
thing else.  I  have  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Treasury  Department. 

Personal  holding  companies  at  the 
present  time  have  to  distribute  within 
the  taxable  year  90  percent  of  their  earn- 
ings and  then  distribute  the  remaining  10 
percent  in  the  next  3'/2  months.  The 
problem  Is  that  in  many  cases  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
earnings  before  their  books  are  closed 
and  the  present  10  percent  does  not  per- 
mit an  adequate  margin  to  either  avoid 
pajring  too  much  in  dividends,  or  paying 
too  little.  If  the  latter  occurs,  they  sub- 
ject themselves  to  very  heavy  penalties. 
I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  Treas- 
ury ofQcials  and  they  suggest  we  raise 
the  margin  from  10  to  20  percent. 

I  hope  the  manager  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  na 
objection.  I  am  willing  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec. — .  Replacement  of  Real  Propertt  In- 
voluntarilt  converted  wlthin  a 
Two-Yea«  Period. 

"(a)  In  Oknxsal. — Section  1033(a)(3)(B) 
(relating  to  the  period  within  which  property 
must  be  replaced)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'one  year'  in  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'two  years'. 

"(b)  ErrECTiVE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  compulsory  or  involuntary  conversions  of 
real  property  only  if  the  disposition  of  the 
converted  property  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1033(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  occurs  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  printed  and  does  It  have  a 
number? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  amendment  is  In 
lieu  of  an  amendment  that  was  printed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  relieve  a  situa- 
tion that  develops  when  Federal  agencies 
or  other  governmental  entities  take  pri- 
vate property  for  the  development  of 
lakes,  airix>rts,  highways,  or  other  use. 

Under  the  present  law  those  who  give 
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up  property  have  only  1  year  to  rein- 
vest the  funds  received  before  being 
called  upon  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  give 
them  an  additional  year. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  also  with  the  ranking  minority 
leader,  and  they  have  both  agreed  to 
the  terms  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  looked 
at  the  amendment  and  so  have  the  mem- 
bers of  my  staff.  We  think  the  amend- 
ment has  merit  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  agree  with  the  comments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CORHECnON    or    ANNOUNCEMENT    ON    VOTE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  vote 
No.  177,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathms)  was  not  present,  but,  through 
error,  the  position  of  the  Senator  was 
not  recorded  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  uuEUiimous  consent  that  the  per- 
manent Record  show  that  had  he  been 
present  and  voting,  he  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THB  MILTON  HEKSRET  SCHOOl,  AND  THE  MILTON 
HEBSHET    SCHOOL   TBTTST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  noncontroversial  provision 
of  H.R.  13270  that  is  of  great  Importance 
to  the  Milton  Hershey  School — a  school 
for  poor  orphan  boys  In  Hershey,  Pa. 
The  provision  is  proposed  section  509(a) 
(3),  to  be  found  on  pages  20  and  21 — 
commencing  on  line  12  of  page  20  and 
running  through  line  2  on  page  21 — of 
the  version  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  My  remarks  are 
Intended  to  make  the  legislative  history, 
already  spelled  out  in  the  House  and 
Senate  committee  reports,  crystal  clear 
Insofar  as  the  provision's  applicability 
to  organizations  such  as  the  Milton  Her- 
shey School  and  the  Milton  Hershey 
School  Trust  are  concerned. 

Proposed  section  509(a)  (3)  excludes 
from  the  definition  of  private  founda- 
tion— and  hence  from  the  coverage  of 
the  legislation — certain  organizations 
which  never  have  oeen  thought  of  as 
private  foundations,  but  which  inadvert- 
ently might  have  been  subjected  to  the 
new  rules  for  private  foundations  In  the 
absence  of  the  exclusion. 

The  Milton  Hershey  School  for  poor 
orphan  boys  was  established  in  1909 — 
long  before  the  advent  of  Federal  Income 
and  estate  taxes — by  Milton  Hershey, 


the  founder  of  the  Hershey  Chocolate 
Co.  Mr.  Hershey,  destined  to  have  no 
children  of  his  own,  donated  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  his  fortune  to  endow  a 
first-rate  educational  organization  for 
children  without  parents.  When  Milton 
Hershey  set  up  the  school  he  did  so  by 
executing  a  deed  of  trust  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  donated  assets  were 
deeded  not  tc  the  school  itself  but  to  a 
trust — the  Milton  Hershey  School  Trust. 
The  sole  function  of  the  Milton  Hershey 
School  Trust  was  to  hold  legal  title  to 
the  school's  operating  and  endowment 
assets,  to  invest  the  endowment  assets, 
and  to  apply  the  income  from  the  en- 
dowment assets  to  the  b«"iefit  of  the 
school  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  the  school's  governing  body — its  board 
of  managers.  Thus,  under  the  terms  of 
the  original  deed  of  trust,  which  is  still 
in  effect  today,  legal  title  to  even  the 
school's  campus  and  classroom  buildings 
Is  held  not  in  the  name  of  the  school 
itself,  but  in  the  name  of  the  school 
trust. 

That  there  are  two  entities  as  a  the- 
oretical matter  is  made  meaningless  by 
other  provisions  of  the  deed  of  trust, 
which  insure  that  the  same  persons  who 
control  and  manage  the  school  trust  also 
control  and  manage  the  school.  At  all 
times  since  1909,  the  membership  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  school  has  been 
the  same  as  the  membership  of  the  body 
that  manages  the  trust.  By  virtue  of  this 
complete  identity  of  control  over  the 
school  and  the  school  trust,  there  is  in 
reality  only  a  single  entity,  functioning 
just  as  the  board  of  governors  or  board 
of  trustees  cf  the  normal  university  or 
school  would  function,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  operate  an  educational  orga- 
nization for  the  benefit  of  poor  orphan 
boys.  Nine  individuals,  in  their  capacity 
as  the  board  of  managers  of  the  school, 
oversee  the  operation  of  the  Milton  Her- 
shey School;  the  same  nine,  in  their 
trust  capacity,  are  custodians  of  legal 
title  to  the  school's  operating  assets  and 
managers  of  the  school's  endowment 
assets. 

Why  Milton  Hershey  chose  this  unique 
arrangement  for  establishing  and  en- 
dowing the  Milton  Hershey  School  is  not 
entirely  clear.  The  net  effect  of  the  ar- 
rangement is  the  same  as  that  of  any 
ordinary  school  or  college.  There  would 
be  no  significant  difference  if  Milton 
Hershey  had  decided  to  give  his  fortune 
directly  to  the  school  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  conveyed  the  donated  assets  di- 
rectly to  the  school  had  he  had  any  idea 
of  the  compUcations  that  might  arise  by 
virtue  of  the  regulatory  restrictions  that 
we  are,  in  this  bill,  imposing  upon  pri- 
vate foundations. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  itself 
has  recognized  that  the  school  trust  and 
the  school  in  effect  constitute  a  single 
entity,  and  that  this  entity  qualifies  as 
an  educational  organization  having  a 
regular  faculty,  curriculum  and"  student 
body  within  the  meaning  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  In  a  1951  Revenue  ruling, 
the  Service  said  in  part: 

laasmuch  as  the  Information  submitted 
disclosed  that  .  .  .  J  The  Milton  Hershey 
School]  Is  owned  and  operated  ...  (as]  an 
Integral  part  ot  the  activities  carried  on  by 


the  trust  it  Is  the  .  .  .  opinion  of  this  office 
that  the  trust  Is  an  educational  organiza- 
tion .  .  .  (having  a  regular  faculty,  curricu- 
lum, and  student  body]. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Treasiuy  and 
the  Congress  first  began  considering 
what  changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  ought  to  be  made  in  order  to  curb 
abuses  that  had  been  discovered  in  the 
area  of  private  foundations,  the  ap- 
proach taken  was  to  include  within  the 
definition  of  private  foundation  all  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  tax  exempt  organizations 
except  for  certain  excluded  categories. 
Among  the  excluded  categories  were 
schools  and  colleges  having  regular  fac- 
ulties, curriculimis,  and  student  bodies. 
The  Milton  Hershey  School  is  clearly 
such  an  educational  organization,  and 
itself  is  clearly  the  beneficiary  of  tliis  ex- 
emption. And,  because  of  its  virtual  iden- 
tity with  the  Milton  Hershey  School,  as 
recognized  by  the  above  mentioned  Rev- 
enue Ruling,  the  Milton  Hershey  School 
Trust  might  also  be  viewed  as  an  educa- 
tional organization  that  is  not  included 
within  the  definition  of  private  foimda- 
tion.  Certainly  organizations  such  as  the 
school  trust  are  not  the  sort  of  organiza- 
tions responsible  for  the  abuses  that  oc- 
casioned the  new  strictures.  Nor  is  the 
school  trust  the  kind  of  organization 
commonly  thought  of  as  a  "foundation." 
It  is,  however,  not  perfectly  clear  that 
the  school  trust  would  be  excluded  in  the 
absence  of  clarifying  statutory  language. 

Were  the  school  trust  not  excluded,  the 
result  would  have  been  most  unfortu- 
nate, Mr.  President.  The  hardship  would 
have  been  suffered  by  the  School  and  its 
students.  In  effect,  such  a  view  would 
subject  the  Milton  Hershey  School  to  im- 
fortunate  requirements — including  a 
very  substantial  tax — to  which  schools  or 
colleges  organized  along  more  traditional 
lines  would  not  be  subjected. 

I  might  interject  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Milton  Hershey 
School  and  the  school  trust  constitute  a 
most  unusual  organization  that  has  not 
merely  benefited  many  thousands  of 
orphan  boys  from  all  across  the  country. 
When,  in  the  early  I960's  it  became  clear 
that  Milton  Hershey  had  so  handsome- 
ly endowed  the  school  that  its  income 
was  accumulating  much  more  rapidly 
than  was  needed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  school,  the  school  and  the  school 
trust,  in  cooperation  with  the  attorney 
general  of  Pennsylvania,  went  into  court 
and  invoked  the  cy  pres  doctrine  to  au- 
thorize the  application  of  some  $50  mil- 
lion of  the  accumulated  income  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  medical  school 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
which  previously  had  been  without  a 
medical  school.  Through  this  munifi- 
cence, there  was  established  one  of  the 
most  modem  and  progressive  medical 
schools  in  the  country.  This,  my  col- 
leagues, was  an  act  of  supreme  charity. 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  anyone  here  how 
badly  we  need  new  medical  schools  and 
new  doctors. 

When  it  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  breadth  of 
some  of  the  provisions  designed  to  cor- 
rect abuses  by  private  foundations  might 
have  included  organlntkMis  such  as  the 
Milton   Hershey  School  Trust,   it  was 
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readily  agreed  that  language  should  be 
drafted  to  preclude  this  unintended  ef- 
fect. Section  509(a)  (3)  was  the  result. 
Both  the  Treasury  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  thought  it  clear  that 
in  the  case  of  organizations  like  the  Mil- 
ton Hershey  School  Trust,  the  organiza- 
tion, being  an  integral  part  of  a  school  or 
college,  should  be  treated  like  the  school 
or  college  itself.  In  the  House  report  on 
this  provision  of  the  bill,  it  was  noted 
that  among  the  intended  beneficiaries  of 
section  509(a)  (3)  was  the  Milton  Her- 
shey School  Trust,  or  the  Hershey  Trust 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  And  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  Mr.  President, 
has  affirmed  the  approach  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  proposed 
section  509(a)(3). 

To  qualify  for  proposed  section  509(a) 
(3)  treatment  xmder  the  committee's 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  an  organiza- 
tion must  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  the 
provision.  Subsection  509(a)  (3)  (A)  re- 
quires that  the  organization  be  orga- 
nized, and  at  all  times  thereafter  oper- 
ated, exclusively  for  the  benefit  of,  to 
perform  the  functions  of,  or  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  one  or  more  specified  or- 
ganizations described  in  section  509(a) 
(1).  Among  the  organizations  there  de- 
scribed are  schools  or  colleges  that  have 
a  regiQar  faculty,  ciuriculum  and  student 
body.  Since  the  Milton  Hershey  School 
Trust  was  organized,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter,  it  has  been  operated  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  the  Milton 
Hershey  School,  to  perform  the  fimctions 
of  the  Milton  Hershey  School,  and  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  the  Milton  Hershey 
School.  Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
all  three  of  the  criteria  of  subparagraph 
(A)  be  met.  It  is  sufBcient,  for  example, 
that  the  school  trust  was  organized,  and 
at  all  times  thereafter  operated,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Milton  Hershey 
School.  Since  the  piu^ose  of  the  trust 
has  been  to  hold  the  legal  title  to  the 
classrooms,  dormitories  and  other  op- 
erating assets  of  the  school,  and  to 
manage  the  endowment  assets  of  the 
school  and  apply  the  benefits  therefrom 
to  the  school,  this  criterion  is  clearly 
met.  Without  elaboration,  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  school  trust  was  organized 
and  has  been  operated  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  school.  It  further  seems 
clear  that  the  school  trust  was  orga- 
nized and  operated  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school.  Regarding  this  last 
point,  the  school  trust's  grant  of  the  $50 
million  for  the  establishment  of  the 
medical  school  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University — itself,  incidentally,  qucdify- 
ing  as  an  organization  having  a  regular 
faculty,  curriculum,  and  student  body — 
is  not  fatal  to  the  requiremnet  of  ex- 
clusivity, since  the  transfer  was  effected 
imder  court  order  and  through  the  use 
of  the  cy  pres  doctrine,  and  did  not  affect 
the  "exclusive  operation"  of  the  trust.  In 
any  event,  it  is  clear  that  both  of  the 
other  two  criteria  of  the  subsection  are 
met,  the  satisfaction  of  either  one  of 
which  woiild  be  sufQcient. 

Subsection  509(a)  (3)  (B)  requires  that 
the  organization  be  operated,  supervised, 
or  controlled  by  one  or  more  organiza- 
tions, or  In  connection  with  one  orga- 


nization (or  more  than  one  educational 
organization  described  in  section  170(b) 
(1)  (A)  (ii)),  described  in  section  509(a) 
(1).  Since  the  Milton  Hershey  School 
Trust  is  operated  in  connection  with  the 
Milton  Hershey  School,  this  requirement 
is  clearly  satisfied.  The  arrangement  be- 
tween the  school  trust  and  the  school 
probably  qualifies  imder  several  other  of 
the  combinations  allowed  by  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

Subparagraph  509(a)(3)(C)  specifies 
that  the  organization  not  be  controlled 
by  certain  disqualified  persons  as  defined 
in  section  4946.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  school  trust  would  have  any  difQculty 
imder  this  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  have  not  gone 
into  such  detail  on  this  matter  as  to  try 
the  patience  of  my  colleagues.  Let  me 
state  again  that  the  provision  is  non- 
controversial,  and  one  that  I  feel  every 
Senator  can  support  without  reservation. 
I  did  want  to  draw  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion some  of  the  background  of  the  pro- 
vision. ^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  would  like  to  assure  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  committee, 
and  this  Senator  in  particular,  was  very 
mindful  of  the  problem  that  certain  or- 
ganizations would  have  had  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proposed  section  509(a)(3).  I 
would  like  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  sort  of  situation  involving  the  Milton 
Hershey  School  described  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  what  the 
Committee  on  Finance  had  in  mind  when 
it  approved  this  part  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    352 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  352  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 
Sec.  — .  Recovery  of  Reasonable  Attobkbt's 

F'EES,  AS  A  PABT  of  COURT  COSTS,  IN 

Civil  Cases  Involving  the  Intek- 
NAL  Revenite  Laws 

(a)  In  General. — ^Part  n  of  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  76  (relating  to  Tax  Coiirt  proce- 
dure)   is   amended    by   adding   at    the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  7465.  Recovxrt  of  Costs 

"  '(a)  In  General. — In  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Tax  Court  for  the  redetermination  of 
a  deficiency,  the  prevailing  party  may  be 
awarded  a  Judgment  of  costs  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  provided  in  section  3412  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  for  civil  actions 
brought  against  the  United  States. 

"  '(b)  Judgment. — ^A  Judgment  of  costs  en- 
tered by  the  Tax  Court  shall  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  in  the  same  man- 
ner— 

"  '(1)  as  an  overpayment  of  tax,  in  the  case 
of  a  Judgment  of  costs  in  favor  of  the  peti- 
tioner, and 

"'(2)  as  an  underpayment  of  tax,  in  the 
case  of  a  Judg^nent  of  costs  against  the  peti- 
tioner. 

No  Interest  or  penalty  shall  be  allowed  or 
assessed  with  respect  to  any  judgment  of 
costs.' 

"(b)  Clerical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

"(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  n 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 


"  'Sec.  7465.  Recovery  of  costs' 

"(2)  Section  2412  of  tlUe  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  '(a)'  before  'Except', 
and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  In  any  civil  action  which  is  brought 
by  or  against  the  United  Stater  for  the  col- 
lection or  recovery  of  any  Internal  revenue 
tax,  or  of  any  penalty  or  other  sum  under  the 
internal  revenue  laws,  and  In  'which  the 
United  States  is  not  the  prevailing  party,  a 
Judgment  for  costs  may  include  reasonable 
attorney's  fees." 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  civil  actions  and  proceedings  for 
the  redetermination  of  deficiencies  com- 
menced after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  arises  out  of  a  situation 
which,  I  believe,  cries  out  for  correction. 

The  present  Internal  Revenue  tax  sys- 
tem has  become  so  complicated  that  it 
is  rarely  understood  by  individual  tax- 
payers. As  a  result,  most  taxpayers  feel 
compelled  to  retain  professional  legal 
and  accounting  services  when  differences 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  arise. 
Such  services  are  expensive  and  increas- 
ingly, tax[>ayers  who  are  innocent  of 
wrongdoing  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  taxes 
and  penalties  not  owed,  than  to  contest 
unfair  Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings 
in  the  courts.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
great  temptation  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  resort  to  tactics  which  fre- 
quently border  on  extortion. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  an 
official  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
I  was  amazed  when  he  told  me  that,  "if 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  ever  dis- 
cover that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
operates  on  90  percent  bluff,  the  entire 
system  will  collapse." 

Every  citizen  of  this  country  must  pay 
the  full  and  fair  amoimt  of  tax  due 
under  our  law.  Certainly  this  amend- 
ment does  not  intend  to  change  that. 
With  that  responsibility,  the  taxpaying 
citizen  must  also  have  the  protections 
against  unfair  taxation.  This  amend- 
ment helps  assure  an  innocent  citizen 
that  he  cannot  be  forced  to  incur  unfair 
costs  by  unwarranted  accusations  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  may  communicate 
with  the  taxpayer  and  tell  him  that  he 
owes  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  citi- 
zen has  two  alternatives  when  this  oc- 
curs. One,  he  can  pay  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  the  amount  claimed  due. 
Or,  he  can  go  to  court  and  try  to  prove 
that  the  amount  is  not  due  the  Federal 
Government.  But  if,  in  a  court  action, 
the  citizen  does  prevail,  he  is  still  bur- 
dened with  the  attorney's  fees  and  other 
costs  that  are  incidental  to  the  litiga- 
tion, which  may  exceed  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
In  either  case,  the  citizen  comes  out  the 
loser. 

Unless  the  sum  claimed  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  large,  the  citizen 
is  likely  to  pay  the  amount  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  claims  is  due  and  for- 
go his  right  to  prove  his  innocence. 

This  amendment  will  strengthen  the 
ability  and  the  will  of  American  citizens 
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against  an  arm  of  our  Government, 
which  many  feel  is  unduly  repressive,  by 
allowing  recovery  of  court  costs  when 
they  prevail  in  an  action  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  intention  of  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  assure  equity 
in  matters  where  an  innocent  taxpayer 
defends  his  innocence  in  court  in  an  ac- 
tion brought  l^  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  proves  that  he  did  not  owe 
a  penalty  in  this  case,  so  that  he  would 
be  allowed  to  recover  his  attorney's  fees. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  came  to  Congress,  one  of  my  fields  in 
law  was  the  practice  of  tax  law.  On 
many  occasions  I  ran  into  the  very  situa- 
tion the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
just  described,  where  a  taxpayer  had 
been  harassed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  additional  taxes  and  in  some 
cases  the  case  was  clearly  on  the  tax- 
payer's side.  There  were  certain  instances 
when  even  the  Internal  Revenue  agent 
stated  that  in  a  conversation  with  me  as 
the  taxpayer's  attorney,  and  also  said  in 
the  same  breath  that,  "We  know  how 
much  it  will  take  to  defend  the  suit  but, 
frankly,  we  think  if  we  press  it  we  may 
be  able  to  get  our  claim,"  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  client  and  I,  as  his 
lawyer,  would  not  contest  the  claim  In 
court  because  it  would  be  too  expensive. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
just  this  past  year,  one  of  my  constit- 
uents in  Florida,  whom  I  have  known 
rather  well  for  years,  had  a  substantial 
claim  levied  against  him  on  capital  gains 
on  some  stock  he  owned.  The  amount 
was  somewhere  around  $50,000  alto- 
gether. He  finally  settled  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  for  a  sum  less  than 
that  but  still  a  considerable  sum,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $20,000.  Yet,  quite 
clearly,  the  law  was  on  his  side.  Had  he 
gone  to  the  Tax  Court  or  into  the  Fed- 
eral court,  he  could  have  prevailed.  In 
this  case  also,  the  Internal  Revenue 
agent  handling  the  case  was  frank  to 
admit  that  the  law  was  on  the  side  of 
my  friend,  the  Government's  case  was 
rather  shaky,  but  the  Government 
pressed  the  case  because  it  knew  it  would 
be  able  to  exact  a  substantial  settle- 
ment because  of  the  high  cost  of  tax  liti- 
gation in  the  case. 

There  is  authority  in  other  areas  of  law 
where  the  Government  handles  attor- 
neys' fees.  In  my  State  of  Florida,  in  land 
condemnation  cases,  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  taking  the  land  involuntarily, 
for  a  taxpayer  in  Florida,  at  least,  the 
attorneys'  fees  are  paid. 

Certainly,  I  think  this  case  is  even 
more  compelling  than  those  land  cases. 
But  I  have  seen  happen  in  actual  prac- 
tice, time  and  again,  the  very  case  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  made. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  amendment. 
It  is  one  that  the  Senate  should  agree  to, 
because  only  if  the  Goverrmient  does 
not  prevail,  only  if  it  has  a  poor  case,  and 
if  it  loses,  would  it  have  to  pick  up  the 
attorneys'  fees. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator   from   Florida    (Mr.   Ouknky) 


and  also  with  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellicon)  . 

Although  I  did  not  practice  tax  law — 
I  did  practice  law,  but  not  tax  law — it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  taxpayer 
in  a  situation  like  that,  really  has  the 
choice  between  paying  the  tax  in  ques- 
tion or  suing  to  get  it  back,  and  in  that 
case  he  brings  a  civil  suit  in  a  Federal 
district  court — ^is  that  correct,  and  if  he 
does  not  pay  it,  then  he  ends  up  in  the 
Tax  Court' 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  want  to  enter 
into  this,  but  the  taxpayer  can  move  in 
one  of  two  ways.  He  can  go  into  the  Tax 
Court  or  he  can  proceed  in  a  Federal 
court,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested,  to 
get  back  the  money,  after  he  has  paid  it. 
The  taxpayer  can  go  in  either  direction. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  true  that  at  the 
present  time  if  the  taxpayer  takes  the 
route  of  going  through  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court — which  is  not  established  to 
handle  tax  cases;  the  Tax  Court,  I  un- 
derstand, has  judges  who  are  experts  in 
the  field — an  attorney's  fee  in  the  district 
court  cannot  be  obtained?  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  answer  that  ques- 
tion, or  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question.  Per- 
haps some  other  Senator  might  have 
that  information. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
district  courts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Although  attorneys' 
fees  are  available  in  Federal  district 
courts  in  some  other  areas,  in  this  par- 
ticular area  they  would  not  be  available 
in  suits  in  a  Federal  court? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  so 
advised. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  still  think  there  is 
great  equity  to  this  amendment.  It  also 
serves  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  Tax  Court  rather  than  the 
Federal  district  court.  I  believe  that 
would  be  a  good  thing.  The  dockets  of 
the  district  courts  are  very  crowded,  and 
the  tax  courts,  in  peneral,  have  more 
expertise.  I  hope  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Mttrphy)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  it,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  the  at- 
torney's fee  in  every  case  in  which  it 
brought  suit  against  a  taxpayer  and  lost, 
or  even  in  those  cases  where  the  tax- 
payer brought  the  suit  for  a  refimd  and 
the  Grovemment  lost. 

I  have  not  checked  with  the  Tieasury 
on  this,  but  I  am  reasonably  certain  it 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  I  know  it  objected  to  an 
amendment  dealing  with  a  part  of  this 
problem  which  was  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  and  which  tlie  Senate 


adopted.  I  think  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  would  be  establishing  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  put  the  Government 
in  a  position  where  it  could  not  file  a 
claim  without  At  the  same  time  accepting 
responsibility  for  paying  the  taxpayer's 
attorney  fees. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent,  particularly  siivce  we  have  not 
given  consideration  to  it  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  not  hetd  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  imder- 
stands,  does  he  not,  that  the  only  time 
the  attorneys'  fees  would  be  in  question 
would  be  if  the  Government  lost  the 
case  and  the  Government  was  wrong;  in 
other  words,  that  the  taxpayer  did  not 
owe  the  amoimt  the  Government  said  it 
owed?  Only  in  that  case  would  attorneys' 
fees  be  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true.  But  it  raises  a  niuuber  of  problems. 
Suppose  a  case  were  dropped  for  some 
reason.  Who  wins  the  case  Uien? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  have  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  dollars  involved,  except  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  Oklahoma  that  the  IRS  suc- 
ceeds in  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
cases  it  brings.  If  it  is  as  successful  as 
it  has  been,  and  I  certainly  hope  it  will 
continue  to  be,  the  Government  would 
pay  relatively  little  in  attorneys'  fees.  I 
am  talking  about  the  5  percent  or  fewer 
of  the  cases  that  the  Government  would 
lose. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  there  any  control 
on  the  size  of  the  legal  fee  which  the  at- 
torney can  submit  after  he  has  won  the 
case,  and  does  that  requirement  take  in 
all  the  fees  that  that  attorney  has 
charged  the  taxpayer,  not  only  for  try- 
ing the  case,  but  for  handling  the  tax 
account  through  all  the  steps  before 
coming  to  trial? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  get  an  answer 
first. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  floor.  To 
whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Which- 
ever Senator  wants  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
stand  correction  from  any  eminent  tax 
authority,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  but  my  understanding  is  that  it 
would  have  to  be  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  approved  by  the  court  as  to  amoimt. 
It  would  take  into  consideration  the  trial 
of  that  case.  That  is  the  fashion  in  which 
attorneys'  fees  in  other  civil  suits  in 
which  the  Government  is  involved  are 
decided.    Since    the    language    of    the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  in  Uie  same  general  language,  I 
presume  it  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  If  who- 
ever has  the  floor  win  yield 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  my- 
self, of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Eto  I 
understand  this  takes  care  only  of  the 
attorneys'  fee?  As  a  rule,  in  tax  cases,  the 
taxpayer  also  has  an  £ux;ountant's  fee. 
Does  this  proposal  take  care  of  the  law- 
yers' and  also  the  accountants'  fees? 

Mr.  BKIiT.MON.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  provides  for  recovery  of  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  me 
ask  another  question.  Suppose  there  is  an 
assessment  of  a  $20,000  deficiency.  The 
taxpayer  disputes  it.  The  case  goes  to  Tax 
Court.  The  Tax  Court  decides  that  the 
proper  deficiency  is  $10,000.  Who  won  the 
case? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  not  able  to  an- 
swer the  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  seems 
to  me  an  answer  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
imderstand  the  impact  and  effect  of  the 
Senator's  proposal. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Vleld? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  In  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  that  is  a  matter  al- 
ways in  Utigation  where  attorneys'  fees 
are  involved. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    The 

point  is 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  I  may  complete  my 
reply,  very  frequently  settlements  are 
made  in  the  course  of  litigation.  Attor- 
neys' fees  are  determined  upon  the 
amount  of  time  that  is  put  in  the  case. 
There  is  no  problem  there.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  con- 
tains the  usual  provision  in  the  usual 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  moment,  I  do  not 
quite  imderstand  that  that  answers  my 
question.  This  amendment  says  that  if 
the  Government  loses  the  case — if  it  is 
not  the  prevailing  party — then  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  pay  the  taxpayer's  at- 
torneys' fees.  If  there  is  a  $20,000  assess- 
ment against  the  taxpayer  in  a  case 
which  goes  to  the  Tax  Court  and  the 
Tax  Court  makes  a  judgment  of  $10,- 
000,  who  is  the  prevailing  party?  Who 
won? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Government  would 
have  in  that  case,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  a  different  opinion. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  or 
judge,  but  I  would  certainly  feel  the  Gov- 
ernment had  won  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Suppose 
the  judgment  is  for  $5,000? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
Government  got  $5,  the  Government 
would  be  the  prevailing  party. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  other  comment,  because  the  com- 
ment has  been  made  that  this  amend- 
ment will  result  in  great  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  anybody  who  is  familiar 
with  tax  litigation  knows  that  consider- 
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able  litigation  goes  on  long  before  it  ever 
comes  into  court,  first  of  all  between  the 
taxpayer  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  thai  the  appellate  stepa.  Actu- 
ally, there  are  three  steps  altogether  be- 
fore it  ever  gets  into  tax  court. 

So  there  are  very  few  cases  among  the 
vast  number  of  tax  litigation  cases  and 
tax  claims  made  in  this  country  that  ever 
wind  up  in  tax  court.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  a  case  does  arrive  there,  after  all 
that  preliminary  negotiation,  and  the 
Government  loses,  the  Government  it- 
self has  brought  on  a  poor  case  and  has 
harassed  the  taxpayer  to  that  end,  and 
so  help  me,  ought  to  pay  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  provides.  It  is  a  fair  amend- 
ment, and  the  Government  ought  to  pay 
it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Excuse  me;  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  lost  the  floor  when 
he  sat  down. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  says  that  if,  after 
going  through  these  various  stages,  the 
Government  loses  the  case,  they  have 
had  a  poor  case,  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  reimburse  the  aggrieved  tax- 
payer for  all  the  legal  expense  and 
trouble  he  has  gone  through. 

That  certainly  has  a  ring  of  sense  to 
it.  But  when  he  says,  "and  the  Govern- 
ment loses."  to  me  that  is  putting  the 
finger  on  the  problem  we  have. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  has  indicated  that  the  inten- 
tion of  his  language  in  this  bill  is  that 
if  the  case  is  tried  by  the  tax  court,  and 
the  Government  ends  up  with  even  $1  by 
way  of  a  deficiency,  then  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  have  lost. 

That  is  one  Interpretation,  and  that 
apparently  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  If  an  assessment  of 
$10,000  has  been  proposed,  and  the  tax- 
payer's counsel  is  able  to  get  that  defi- 
ciency cut  down  to  $5,000,  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  really  won.  They  have  won 
partially.  It  may  be  that  the  amendment 
could  be  reworked  a  little  bit,  so  that 
some  kind  of  proportion  could  be  al- 
lowed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Goverrmient 
has  a  proposed  deficiency  of  $10,000  and 
the  Tax  Court  decision  is  $5,000,  per- 
haps 50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  costs 
should  be  allowed,  rather  than  saying 
that  since  the  Goverrmient  had  pre- 
vailed, the  taxpayer  gets  nothing  because 
the  taxpayer  has  been  put  upon  by  an 
excessive  deficiency  proposal. 

There  is  another  thought  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  ask  my  friend  from  Florida 
whether  he  will  yield  so  that  I  can  ask 


a  question  of  tbe  Sautter  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  norlda  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yMd. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Suppose  that  the  case 
had  gone  to  the  Tax  Court,  and  the 
pleadings  have  been  filed,  and  before 
the  court  hcdds  the  hearings,  the  tax- 
payer's counsd  and  the  Government 
attorneys  work  out  a  settlement.  Would 
my  interpretation  be  correct  that,  in 
that  case,  since  the  case  has  not  gone 
to  trial,  there  would  be  no  reimburse- 
ment to  the  taxpayer  for  his  legal  costs? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  statement 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  is 
accurate;  that  in  case  the  Government 
recovers  all  or  part  of  the  assessment 
that  has  been  made,  the  Government 
has  prevailed,  and  is  the  prevailing  party. 
I  could  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  in  case  the  claim  is  settled  for 
half  or  any  other  percentage,  the  tax- 
payer should  be  paid  his  attorney's  fee. 
That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  intended  to 
discourage  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice frcun  bringing  unmeritorious  cases 
agtdnst  our  citizens.  That  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  and  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  recovering  a  portion 
of  attorney's  fees  in  a  case  where  there 
is  a  partial  settlement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  further? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  May  I  say  this 
before  yielding,  however:  I  think  the 
point  is  well  made  when  the  Senator  says 
there  are  cases  where  the  Government 
asks  for  $50,000,  knowing  that  perhaps 
they  can  only  collect  $25,000.  But  the 
Senator  from  C^lfdioma  has  not  drawn 
his  amendment  that  way,  perhaps  feel- 
ing, "Let  us  try  for  this  first,  and  see 
how  it  works,  and  perhaps  we  can  go  on 
to  the  other  later  on." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  are  in 
agreement  on  that  This  is  breaking  new 
ground,  and  if  we  are  going  to  break 
new  ground  gradually,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  las  delimited  the 
effect  of  his  amendment  to  ruch  a  degree 
that  no  one  need  worry  about  much  cost 
to  the  Government  on  this  proposal.  It 
could  serve  as  a  salutary  warning  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  bet- 
ter settle  these  cases  without  pushing 
them  up  to  the  Tax  Court.  Furthermore, 
it  is  only  going  to  be  in  a  rare  case  where, 
after  going  through  all  of  these  stages,  a 
proposed  deficiency  before  the  Tax  Court 
ends  up  with  zero  liability  to  the  tax- 
payer. I  would  guess  those  cases  would 
be  very  rare,  and  only  in  those  cases 
would  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  apply. 

So  I  think  that  the  amendment  has 
a  good  deal  of  merit,  and  I  would  sup- 
port it,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
is  delimited  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  described. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  point  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  well  made,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  giving  his  support 
to  this  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  It  is  well  known  that  prior 
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to  his  coming  to  Congress,  he  was  widely 
experienced  and  successful  in  the  prac- 
tice of  tax  law,  and  his  opinion  on  this 
matter  is  certainly  something  the  Sen- 
ate should  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  the 
first  stages  of  the  negotiation,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it — though  I  am  not  a  lawyer — 
most  of  the  negotiations  are  handled  by 
accountants.  I  am  wondering,  if  we  are 
going  in  this  direction,  why  we  are  sin- 
gling out  lawyers.  I  am  sure  Senators 
would  not  want  this  referred  to  as  a  relief 
act  for  lawyers.  If  we  are  going  to  do  it 
at  all,  how  do  we  distinguish  between  the 
expenses  of  accountants  and  those  of 
lawyers?  I  wonder  if  the  former  would 
not  be  equally  as  great.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  lawyers  are  any  less  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  than  the  accountants; 
I  wonder,  if  we  are  going  to  take  part 
of  it  in,  why  we  would  not  take  all  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  explain  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  just 
wondered  whether  it  was  an  oversight. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  who  would  like  to  be  heard 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  may  partially  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware:  Under  Tax  Court  procedure, 
certified  public  accountants  as  well  as 
lawyers  are  entitled  to  practice.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  certified  public 
accoimtants  who  do  appear  before  the 
Tax  Coiu-ts.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the 
amendment  a  little  more  carefully,  but 
I  would  understand  that  in  that  case, 
an  accoimtant  who  is  entitled  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Tax  Court  would  be  en- 
titled to  have  his  fees  recovered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One 
other  question  has  been  suggested:  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
amendment,  but  if  the  Government  has 
to  pay  the  fees  where  it  loses  the  case, 
would  that  work  the  other  way?  If  the 
Government  wins  the  case,  would  the 
taxpayer  have  to  pay  the  Government's 
costs? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  the  amendment 
In  my  hand.  It  says : 

In  any  proceeding  before  the  Tax  Court 
for  the  redetermination  of  a  deficiency,  the 
prevailing  party  may  be  awarded  a  Judg- 
ment of  costs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Costs  are  not  the  same  as 
attorney's  fees. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  we  get  down  to 
the  other  part.  It  says: 

In  any  civil  action  which  is  brought  by 
or  against  the  United  States  for  the  collec- 
tion or  recovery  of  any  Internal  revenue  tax, 
or  of  any  penalty  or  other  sum  under  the 
Internal  revenue  laws,  and  In  which  the 
United  States  is  not  the  prevailing  party,  a 
Judgment  for  costs  may  Include  reasonable 
attorney's  fees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Will  the  Senator 
please  speak  loudly  enough  so  that  other 
Senators  may  hear  him? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  To  repeat: 

In  any  civil  action  which  Is  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States  for  the  collection 
or  recovery  of  any  internal  revenue  tax,  or  of 
any  penalty  or  other  sum  under  the  Internal 
revenue  laws,  and  in  which  the  United  States 
is  not  the  prevailing  party,  a  Judgment  for 
coets  may  Include  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

That  is  limited.  It  is  only  when  the 
United  States  is  not  the  prevailing  party 
that  attorney's  fees  may  be  included. 
Costs  would  not  include  attorney's  fees 
unless  specified. 

I  might  add  that  costs  could  include 
an  accountant's  fee  if  the  accountant 
were  an  expert  witness  before  the  Tax 
Court.  Such  costs  would  certainly  be  in- 
cluded in  all  instances  where  the  ac- 
coimtant appeared  as  an  expert  witness. 
But  only  where  the  prevailing  party  is 
not  the  United  States  could  attorney's 
fees  be  included. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  language  be 
looked  over  a  little,  to  see  whether  the 
amendment  can  be  modified.  May  I,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  a  little  time  for 
that  purpose,  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
imtil  I  know  what  we  will  do  afterward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  about 
time  for  more  consideration  for  the  pub- 
lic to  be  shown  here.  The  "oily"  bird  is 
getting  all  the  worms  here  today.  We 
should  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY)  under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  has  the  floor.  He  is 
not  present.  So  that  order  is  vacated. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  follow- 
ing routine  morning  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  conunittee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


H.R.  4744.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Ezra  L.  Cross  (Rept.  No.  91-677);  and 

By  Mr.  EBVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2238.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  civilian  employees  paid  by  the  Air 
Force  at  Tachlkawa  Airbase,  Japan  (Rept 
No.  91-574) . 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1646.  A  bill  to  create  an  additional  Judi- 
cial district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-575). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2624.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery in  customs  courts  by  amending  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial  ac- 
tions and  administrative  proceedings  In  cus- 
toms matters,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-576) . 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 — 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    389 

Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform 
the  income  tax  laws,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    390 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MuNDT)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  HJl.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    391 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  H.R.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    392 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Percy)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  H.R.  13270, 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    393 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  HH. 
13270,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    395 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  H.R. 
13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    398 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
H.R.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   397 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoHiNicK)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  H  Jl.  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 
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AMENDMENT    MO.    398 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  submitting  this  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader  and 
myself,  to  reduce  from  62  to  60  the  a^e 
at  which  actuarially  reduced  social 
security  would  be  made  available  to 
eligible  individuals  who  apply  for  them. 
Under  this  amendment,  which  would 
become  effective  at  the  end  of  June  of 
next  year,  an  estimated  3.5  million  per- 
sons, not  otherwise  eligible  for  monthly 
benefits  under  social  security,  would  be- 
come immediately  eligible.  Of  these,  an 
estimated  35,000  reside  in  West  Virginia. 
Of  the  3.5  million  who  would  become 
eligible,  Mr.  President,  it  is  further  esti- 
mated by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration that  800,000  persons  would  ac- 
tually apply  for  these  reduced  benefits. 
About  10,000  of  these  would  be  West 
Virginians. 

The  short-range  cost  effect  of  adopting 
this  amendment  would  approximate  $605 
million  in  additional  benefit  payments 
during  the  first  12  months  of  operation. 
That  figure  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  however,  because  it  Is  the  long- 
range  cost  which  we  need  to  examine. 

The  long-range  cost  of  implementing 
my  amendment  is  nothing.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  individuals  who  elect  to 
take  reduced  benefits  at  age  60  would 
receive  the  same  net  amount  by  the  time 
of  their  deaths  as  they  would  have  been 
paid  had  they  started  receiving  larger 
payments  at  62  or  65. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  on  previous  occasions  and 
the  Senate  has  passed  it  several  times. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  been  knocked  out 
each  time  in  conference  with  the  House 
for  reasons  best  known  to  Members  of 
that  body.  These  setbacks  have  not  been 
very  encouraging,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  should  deter  us  from  making 
another  try. 

It  is  unusual  for  the  Congress  to  be  in 
the  position  of  genuinely  helping  our  old- 
er citizens  at  no  addition.':!  cost  to  the 
employer  or  the  employee.  But  this 
amendment  would  allow  us  to  do  just 
that. 

I  believe  that  there  are  millions  of  peo- 
Vie  in  this  country  who,  because  of  fail- 
ing health  or  loss  of  employment,  are 
forced  into  retirement  earlier  than  oth- 
ers. It  is  not  fair  to  these  people  to  make 
them  wait  until  age  62  for  reduced  bene- 
fits if  they  need  them  at  age  60  and  if 
they  elect  to  take  further  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  their  monthly  payments. 
The  amendment  also  would  offer  an 
alternative  to  some  individuals  who  oth- 
erwise might  be  forced  to  go  on  welfare 
or  stand  with  hat  in  hand  at  the  gates  of 
their  children. 

There  is  yet  another  good  reason  for 
enacting  this  amendment.  Presumably, 
a  number  of  the  persons  who  otherwise 
would  voluntarily  elect  to  take  benefits 
at  60  are  currently  wage  earners.  By  our 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  volun- 
tarily retire  earlier,  tneir  jobs  would 
thus  be  vacated  and  filled  by  yoimger 
people.  This  could  help  somewhat  in 
alleviating  the  national  unemployment 
problem.  The  qtnstion  of  reducing  the 
retirement  age  to  60.  therefore,  takes  on 
additional  Important  social  aspects. 
Mr.    Presidoit,    making    actuarially 


reduced  social  security  payments  avail- 
able at  age  62  seems  such  a  commonsense 
thing  to  do  that  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand the  obstacles  which  have  been  put 
in  the  path  in  prior  years. 

Yesterday,  we  saw  some  necessary 
social  security  amendments  enacted,  and 
the  Senators  who  voted  for  those  amend- 
ments are  to  be  commended.  Let  us  to- 
day enact  this  simple  and  cost  free,  but 
vital,  amendment  so  that  it  can  truly 
be  said  that,  in  the  year  of  the  ABM 
and  the  manned  moon  landing.  Congress 
did  not  forget  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  add  the  following  new  title. 

TITLE    X— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Social  Security  Retirement  Age  Amend- 
ments of  19G9". 

ACTUABXLY     REDUCED    BENEFITS 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  (l)  Sectton  302(a)  (2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "62"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(2)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"60". 

(3)  SecUon  202(c)  (1)  and  (3)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wher- 
ever it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "60". 

(4)  (A)  Section  202(f)(1)  (B),  (2).  (5),  and 
(6)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wher- 
ever it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "60". 

(B)  Section  202(f)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  was  entitled" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  was  entitled, 
after  attainment  of  age  62,". 

(C)(A)  SecUon  202(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(B)  SecUon  202(h)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "subsecUon  (q)  and" 
after  "Except  as  provided  in". 

'J)  Section  202(h)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "subsection  (q)  and" 
after  "except  as  provided  In". 

(D)  Section  202(h)  (3)  (C)  of  such  Act  U 
Amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "shall  be  equal"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsecUon  (q),  be  equal";  and 

(11)  inserting  "and  secUon  202(q)"  after 
"section  203(a)". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202 
(q)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  "husband's,  widow's,  or  widower's" 
and  InserUng  In  lien  thereof  "husband's, 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out.  In  subparagraph  A)  thereof, 
"widow's  Or  widower's"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(2)  (A)  Section  202(q)(3)(A)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "hus- 
band's, widow's,  or  widower's"  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's", 
(11)  by  striking  out  "age  62"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "age  60",  nnd  (ill)  oy  striking 
out  "wife's  or  husband's"  and  inserting  in 
lien  thereof  "wife's,  husband's,  or  parent's". 

(B)     SecUon    302(q>(3)(B)    of    such    Act 


is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  husband's" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ",  huabaod's.  widow's,  widow- 
er's, or  parent's' . 

(C)  SecUon  202(q)(3)(C)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  widower's"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"widower's,  or  parent's". 

(D)  SecUon  a03(q)(3)(D)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  widower's" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "widower's,  or 
parent's". 

(E)  SecUon  202(q)(3)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "(or  would,  but 
for  subsecUon  (e)  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  or  subsection 
(f)  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)  entitled 
to  a  widow  or  widower's  insurance  benefit  to 
which  such  individual  was  first  entlUed  for 
a  month  before  she  or  he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(or  would,  but  for  subsecUon 
(e)(1),  (f)(1),  or  (h)(1).  be)  enUtled  to  a 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  insurance 
benefit  to  which  such  individual  was  first 
entiUed  for  a  month  before  such  individual". 
(11)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  by  which 
such  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  bene- 
fit" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
amount  by  which  such  widow's,  widowers, 
or  parent's  insurance  benefit",  (Ui)  by  strik- 
ing out  "over  such  widow's  or  widower's  In- 
surance benefit"  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"over  such  widow's  widower's,  or  parent's  In- 
surance benefit",  and  (Iv)  by  striking  out 
"attained  retirement  age"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"attained  age  60  (in  the  case  of  a  widow  or 
widower)  or  atuined  retirement  age  (in  the 
case  of  a  parent) ". 

(P)  Section  203(q)(3)(F)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  (I)  by  strikJag  out  "(or  would,  but 
for  subsecUon  (e)  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  or  subsecUon  (f) 
(1)  in  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)  entitled  to 
a  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit  to 
which  such  Individual  was  first  entiUed  for 
a  month  before  she  or  he"  and  inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  "(or  would,  but  for  subsection 
(e)(1).  (f)(1).  or  (h)(1),  be)  entlUed  to  a 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parents'  insurance 
benefit  for  which  such  Individual  was  first 
enUtled  for  a  month  before  such  Individual ", 
(U)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  by  which 
such  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefit" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  amount  by 
which  such  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
insurance  benefit",  (ill)  by  striking  out 
"over  such  widow's  Insurance  benefit "  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "over  such  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance  benefit",  (Iv) 
by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "60",  and  (v)  by  striking  out  "at- 
tained retirement  age"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "at- 
tained age  60  (in  the  case  of  a  widow  or 
widower)  or  attained  retirement  age  (In  the 
case  of  a  parent)  ". 

(G)  SecUon  202(q)(3)(G)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  oy  striking  out  "82"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "60'". 

(3)  Section  202(q)(6)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "82"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "80". 

(4)  Section  202(q)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "husband's,  wid- 
ow's, or  widower's"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's",  and  (11)  by  striking  out,  In  clause 
(III),  "widow's  or  widower's"  and  inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's". 

(6)  SecUon  202(q)(7}  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "husband's,  widow's, 
or  widower's"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out.  In  subparagraph  (E), 
"widow's  or  widower's"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(6)     Section    203(q)(9)    of    such    Act    Is 
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amended  by  striking  out  "widow's  or  wid- 
ower's" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wid- 
ow's, widower's,  or  parent's". 

(c)(1)  The  heading  to  section  202(r)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Wife's 
or  Husband's"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Wife's.  Husband's,  Widow's,  Widower's,  or 
Parent's". 

(2)  (A)  Section  202(r)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" the  first  place  it  appears  therein'  and 
Inierting  In  lieu  thereof  "wife's,  husband's, 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's",  and  (11)  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  for  wid- 
ow's, widowers's,  or  parent's  Insurance  bene- 
fits but  only  if  such  first  month  occurred 
before  such  individual  attained  age  62". 

(B)  Section  202(r)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife  or  husband's" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "wife's,  hus- 
band's, widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(d)  Section  214(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A), 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  : 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
died,  the  year  in  which  she  died  or  (if  earlier) 
the  year  in  which  she  attained  age  62, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  not 
died,  the  year  in  which  she  attained  (or 
would  attain)  age  62,". 

(e)(1)  Section  215(b)(3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A), 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  the  following  new 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  : 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
died,  the  year  in  which  she  died  or.  If  it 
occurred  earlier  but  after  1960,  the  year  in 
which  she  attained  age  62, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  not 
died,  the  year  occurring  after  1960  In  which 
she  attained  (or  would  attain)  age  62,". 

(2)  Section  215(f)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  after  "attained 
age  65."  the  following:  "or  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  became  entitled  to  such  benefits 
and  died  before  the  month  in  which  she 
attained  age  62,";  (B)  by  striking  out  "his" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her";  and  (C)  by  strik- 
ing out  "he"  each  place  after  the  first  place 
It  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "he  or  she"  . 

(f)(1)  Section  216(b)(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(2)  Section  216(c)  (6)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(3)  Section  216(f)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(4)  Section  216(g)  (6)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(g)(1)  Section  202(q)(5)(A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  wife's  In- 
surance benefit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "No  wife's  Insurance  benefit  to  which  a 
wife  is  entitled". 

(2)  Section  202(q)(5)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "woman"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "wife". 

(3)  Section  202(q)(6)(A)(l)(U)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "wife's 
insurance  benefit"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "wife's  insurance  benefit  to  which  a 
wife  is  entitled",  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  In  the  case  of  a  wife's  in- 
surance benefit  to  which  a  divorced  wife  Is 
entitled,  with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
for  which  such  Individual  Is  entitled  to  such 
benefit,  or".  < 

(4)  Section  202(q)(7)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  insurance 
benefits  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wife's 


insurance  benefits  to  which  a  wife  Is  en- 
titled". 

(h)  Section  224(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "62"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "60". 

Sec.  1003.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  Decemtier  1969,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  applications  for  such 
benefits  filed  after  September  1969. 

Sec.  1004.  Section  8332  (J)  of  title  S  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"Individual,  widow,"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "individual 
is  at  least  62  years  of  age,  or  If  his  widow". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    399 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  H.R.  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   400 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  H.R. 
13270,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATTON  BILL,  1970— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    394 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14916)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    342 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  342  to  the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    352 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  352  to 
the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  6,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  118)  to  grant 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  Tahoe 
regional  planning  compact,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 


others  to  cooperate  with  the  planning 
agency  thereby  created,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  MHD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  keenly  aware  of  our  Nation's  ever- 
Increasing  demands  for  electrical  energy 
and  our  vital  need  to  find  ways  of  pro- 
ducing that  electrical  energy  that  do  not 
pollute  our  air  and  waters,  by  either  par- 
ticulate pollution  or  by  thermal  pollu- 
tion. 

In  furtherance  of  this  national  need, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  has  scheduled  a  public 
hearing  for  December  18  on  MHD  which 
is  shorthand  for  magnetohydrodynamics. 
MHD  is  a  term  used  to  describe  a  newly 
developing  means  of  producing  high- 
voltage  electrical  energy  direcly  from 
coal — including  the  low-grade  coals 
which  are  found  in  such  abundance  in 
many  of  our  Western  States — or  other 
fuels  without  going  through  the  costly, 
ciunbersome  process  of  first  heating 
water  to  make  steam  with  which  to  turn 
turbines  and  generators. 

In  the  MHD  process,  coal  Is  gasified  at 
extremely  high  temperature  and  passed 
over  a  magnetic  field.  The  process  has  at 
least  three  great  smd  immediate  ad- 
vantages: First,  as  I  indicated,  it  is  to  a 
large  extent  pollution  free;  second,  it  re- 
quires very  little  water,  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  many  parts  of  the  West — 
and  in  the  East,  too,  in  fact — and  third,  it 
can  utilize  the  lower  grade  coals  tJiat  it 
Is  not  economically  feasible  to  use  in  con- 
ventional thermal  generating  plants. 

Thus,  MHD  might  be  said  to  tap  a 
new  energy  resource  in  such  States  as 
Montana  and  in  my  own  State  of  Utah. 

Earlier  this  year.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge, 
Director  of  the  OfiBce  of  Science  and 
Technology,  released  an  ofiQcial  report 
entitled  "MHD  for  Central  Station  Pow- 
er Generation:  A  Plan  for  Action."  This 
report  was  prepared  by  a  special  OST 
panel  of  utility  executives,  scientists,  and 
engineers  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Louis  H.  Roddis,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  It  reviews  the 
current  status  of  MHD  technology  and 
recommends  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  designed  to  explore  the 
huge  potential  benefits  of  the  process. 

In  releasing  this  report,  Dr.  DuBridge 
said: 

Making  MHD  generation  a  reality  will  re- 
quire the  cooperation  and  financial  support 
of  the  government,  the  electric  utilities  and 
their  suppliers.  I  hope  that  the  report  of 
this  distinguished  panel  will  be  carefully 
studied  so  that  we  can  all  find  a  proper 
course  of  action. 

It  is  in  furtherance  of  this  recom- 
mendation by  our  Government's  top  sci- 
entist that  the  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  Subcommittee  hearing  has  been 
scheduled.  At  this  time,  it  is  the  subcom- 
mittee's plan  to  hear  only  nongovern- 
mental witnesses  on  the  18th.  That  is, 
this  first  hearing  will  be  confined  to  the 
industry.  Government  experts  will  be 
heard  at  a  later  date. 

The  hearing  wiU  open  at  9:30  o'clock 
on  December  18  in  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee hearing  room,  room  3110,  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Any  interested  persons 
are  invited  to  attend. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS 
TODAY'S  YOUTH— CITES  NEED 
FOR  REPORTING  POSITIVE  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BY  YOUNG  CITIZENS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  our  news  media  report  the  dis- 
i-uptive  practices  by  students  and  neglect 
to  report  adequately  the  positive  under- 
takings of  today's  youth.  Accenting  the 
negative  is  newsworthy — the  press  says — 
but  I  believe  Americans  are  also  inter- 
ested in  good  news.  This  is  not  a  carping 
criticism  of  our  modem  news  media,  but 
rather  is  an  observation  of  one  Senator 
who  pleads  for  a  more  positive  or  bal- 
anced approach. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  students 
are  causing  trouble  on  the  high  school 
and  college  campuses.  All  suffer  as  a 
result.  Most  of  our  youth  are  in  school 
for  an  education,  to  participate  in  cam- 
pus activities,  to  gain  insight  into  social 
problems,  and  to  become  involved  in 
meaningful  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  to  improve  their  skills, 
thereby  better  enabling  themselves  to 
support  a  family  and  become  construc- 
tive citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  youth.  I  believe  in  young  people.  I 
share  many  of  their  visions,  their  dreams, 
and  their  hopes.  Since  1942,  I  have  been 
active  in  attempting  to  secure  franchise 
for  18-year-olds,  because  I  have  faith 
in  their  ability  to  make  decisions  and 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  world  around 
them.  If  given  the  ballot  I  am  convinced 
they  can  become  active  participants  in 
our  elective  system  of  government. 

Youth  are  concerned  about  problems. 
They  question  the  need  for  war,  poverty, 
discrimination,  and  inadequate  housing. 

We  are  too  often  unaware  of  the  posi- 
tive contributions  of  youth.  As  an  exam- 
ple, I  emphasize  that  443  volimteer  stu- 
dents at  Idaho  State  University  recently 
began  operating  a  halfway  house  for  for- 
mer mental  patients  who  planned  to  en- 
roll at  the  imiversity  or  at  a  local  busi- 
ness college. 

Camp  Titan,  in  California's  San 
Bernardino  Mountains,  completed  its 
first  summer  after  being  sparked,  sup- 
ported, and  supervised  by  volunteer  stu- 
dents from  California  State  College  at 
Fullerton.  The  camp  gave  90  disadvan- 
taged 8-  to  12-year-olds  2  weeks  in  the 
outdoors.  They  will  be  given  follow-up 
counseling,  tutoring,  and  friendship  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

At  Wisconsin  State  University  at  Eau 
Claire,  student  youth  volunteers  work  at 
Whynot,  a  treatment  center  for  alco- 
holics approximately  25  miles  from  the 
campus. 

About  800  students  from  Indiana's  Ball 
State  University  provide  tutorial  and 
recreational  services  for  children  in  their 
homes  and  in  centers. 

At  Southern  Connecticut  State  College, 
1,300  sophomores  have  been  organized  to 
work  with  160  different  community  serv- 
ice agencies  in  25  Coxmectlcut  towns  and 
cities. 

There  are  examples  of  student  volun- 
teer programs  reported  by  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities and  brought  to  my  attention  by  its 
able  executive  director,  AUan  W.  Ostar. 


The  AASCU  study  points  out  that  stu- 
dent volunteers,  like  other  student 
activists,  are  a  phenomenon  of  our  time. 
Each  Is  reacting  to  what  he  regards  as 
the  inequities  of  society.  The  dissident 
activist  attacks  society:  the  student 
volunteer  works  to  solve  its  inequities. 

These  student  volunteers  are  growing 
in  number  and,  in  many  cases,  have 
created  specific  coordinating  structures 
through  which  to  channel  their  efforts. 

At  Morehead  State  University,  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  student  council  plans  to  estab- 
lish a  Community  Service  Association, 
an  outgrowth  of  campus  volunteers'  in- 
creasing interest  and  participation  in 
service  projects. 

The  University  of  Northern  Iowa  has 
a  program  to  place  volunteers  in  a  variety 
of  service  programs. 

The  newly  formed  Community  Involve- 
ment Project  Committee  at  Virginia's 
Norfolk  State  College  is  the  arm  of  the 
student  government  association  which 
arranges  for  students  to  tutor  in  local 
public  schools. 

Providing  a  needed  service  to  the 
Community  University,  a  free,  student- 
run  series  of  courses  at  California  State 
College  in  San  Bernardino,  are  being 
given.  Student  volunteers  work  in  its  col- 
lege information  center,  established  in  a 
low-income  neighborhood  to  recruit  mi- 
nority group  students  into  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Through  the  student  senate  at  Bemidji 
State  College  in  Minnesota,  students 
tutor  in  local  elementary  and  high 
schools,  work  as  big  brothers  and  sisters 
with  the  community's  children  and  as 
recreational  aides  to  its  aged. 

Perhaps  the  grandfather  of  all  or- 
ganized student  volunteer  efforts  is  the 
EPIC — educational  participating  in  the 
community — program  at  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles,  a  highly  organized 
student-administered  operation  involv- 
ing well  over  1.000  students.  Any  com- 
munity group  may  ask  and  receive  as- 
sistance from  EPIC. 

Student  volunteerism  also  floiu-ishes 
on  campuses  with  no  single  major  or  of- 
ficial channel  for  community  activities. 
At  the  State  University  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  there  are  100  student  organizations 
performing  services  which  include  tutor- 
ing, working  with  exceptional  children  at 
the  State  hospital  and  serving  disadvan- 
taged persons  in  the  inner  city. 

Sororities,  fraternities,  and  service 
groups  at  Western  Kentucky  University 
cleaned  a  downtown  square,  painted  a 
local  playground,  and  aided  in  other 
commimity  projects. 

Students  from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany  set  a  new  record 
in  contributing  blood  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  raised  $5,500  in  a  telethon  for  men- 
tal health. 

Students  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
at  Rolla,  where  I  have  spoken,  were  re- 
cently honored  for  such  activities  as  rais- 
ing over  $8,000  for  the  Phelps  County 
March  of  Dimes,  the  South  Central  Mis- 
souri Shrine  Club,  and  Boys  Town  of 
Missouri  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as 
giving  over  200  pints  of  blood  to  our  sol- 
diers in  Vietnsmi,  and  doing  repair  work 
on  St.  Louis  inner-city  churches,  centers, 
and  housing  areas. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  only 
a  few  of  the  worthwhile  activities  in 
which  today's  college  youth  are  involved. 
The  greatest  percentage  of  our  yoimg 
are  conscientious  and  mature  people 
who  realize  their  responsibility  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  major  problems  and 
also  to  contribute  affirmative  efforts  on 
vital  issues  of  our  challenging  times. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  EL 
DORADO  TIMES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  Decem- 
ber 1,  1969,  marked  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  El  Dorado  Times,  one  of  Kansas' 
finest  newspapers.  A  "Golden  Progress" 
edition  was  issued  to  commemorate  this 
historic  date. 

The  first  page  of  this  most  impressive 
edition  was  devoted  to  a  column  entitled 
"Fifty  Achieving  Years,"  written  by  the 
paper's  distinguished  editor,  Mr.  Rolla  A. 
Clymer,  a  man  I  feel  privileged  to  call  a 
friend.  Mr.  Clymer  has  been  associated 
with  the  El  Dorado  Times  for  all  the  50 
years  of  its  existence;  therefore  he  is 
especially  qualified  to  write  the  history 
of  the  community  it  serves.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PiPTT   Achieving  Yeaks 
(By  R.  A.  Clymer) 
The  El  Dorado  Times  will  be  fifty  years  old 
on  December  1, 1969. 

It  came  into  being  on  that  date  in  1919  as 
the  result  of  a  merger  of  the  Walnut  Valley 
Times  and  the  El  Dorado  Republican.  Both 
of  these  old  newspapers  were  founded  by  the 
same  man — Thomas  Benton  Murdock. 

It  was  on  March  4,  1870.  that  Mr.  Murdock 
and  J.  S.  Danford  first  issued  the  Walnut 
Valley  Times — which  was  the  first  newspaper 
in  Butler  county. 

In  1881,  Mr.  Murdock— then  the  sole 
owner — sold  the  newspaper  property  to  Alvah 
Shelden  and  moved  to  Topeka.  But  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  state  capital  city  was  not  to 
his  liking  and  the  love  of  the  Walnut  Valley 
kept  calling  him — so  back  be  came  to  EH  Do- 
rado in  1883  and  set  up  the  El  Dorado  Repub- 
lican. This  move  displeased  the  Sheldens,  who 
claimed  that  when  Mr.  Murdock  sold  them 
The  Times,  he  pledged  himself  never  to  oper- 
ate another  newspaper  in  El  Dorado.  Despite 
Murdock's  denial,  a  coolness  and  a  bitter 
rivalry  existed  between  these  two  men  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

When  Mr.  Murdock  died  on  November  4, 
1909,  he  left  the  Republican  to  his  widow. 
Mrs.  Marie  Antoinette  Culbreth  Murdock, 
her  daughter  EUina  and  her  step-daughter, 
Mary  Alice  Murdock.  When  Mr.  Shelden  died 
on  December  17,  1911  his  son,  Chester  C,  a 
capable  newspaper  man,  took  over  the  opera- 
ation  of  the  newspaper.  In  1916,  when  devel- 
opment was  boiling  because  of  the  oil  boom, 
Chester  sold  the  paper  to  J.  B.  Adams. 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century,  EI 
Dorado  was  served  by  two  dally  and  two 
weekly  newspapers  emanating  from  their  re- 
spective shops.  At  that  period  of  time,  few 
towns  of  EI  Dorado's  size — about  3.500  pop- 
ulation— had  a  dally  newspaper,  whUe  Bl 
Dorado  had  two. 

The  oil  strike  in  1915  quickly  catised  an 
upsurge  of  local  retail  business  and  these  two 
newspapers  got  along  acceptably  until  1919 
when  the  cost  of  newsprint  zoomed  to  the 
skies.  Newspapers  without  a  mill  contract 
were  left  in  the  cold — and  the  open  market 
prices  vaulted  to  unheard  of  prices.  The  Be- 
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publican,  tor  example,  paid  (6,000 — or  ten 
cents  a  pound — for  one  car  of  newsprint  that 
under  old  conditions  would  have  been  sold 
for  but  little  more  than  one-flfth  of  that  sum. 

So.  it  may  be  said  that  the  unexpected  and 
exorbitant  price  of  newsprint  forced  the 
merger  of  the  two  newspepier  properties. 
There  were  other  economic  reasons,  however, 
that  pointed  the  move,  so  the  agreement  for 
a  consolidation  was  signed  on  November  20 
of  1919  and  the  first  issue  of  the  present 
Times  appeared  on  Monday,  December  1. 
The  Republican  building  at  114  East  Central, 
newly  built,  became  the  home  of  the  new 
newspaper.  It  remained  in  that  location — al- 
though much  crowded  for  room — until  the 
new  building  at  114  North  Vine  was  com- 
pleted six  years  ago. 

The  first  board  of  directors  consisted  of  J. 
B.  Adams,  William  Allen  White,  of  the 
Gazette,  Elmporia;  Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle;  Burns  Hegler,  former 
manager  of  the  Walnut  Valley  Times,  and 
R.  A.  Clymer,  former  manager  of  the 
Republican. 

Thus  The  Times  is  actually  near  100  years 
old — and  will  reach  that  anniversary  date  on 
next  March  4.  It  Is  the  direct  offspring  of  the 
old  Walnut  Valley  Times,  and  can  properly 
claim  that  relationship. 

That  was  fifty  years  ago  and,  while  that 
period  does  not  seems  exactly  like  a  watch 
In  the  night,  it  has  gone  swiftly. 

Vast  changes  have  taken  place  over  the 
nation  in  that  balf-century,  while  all  of 
Kanaas  and  the  Kingdom  of  Butler  and  its 
communities  also  have  been  altered — and 
much  for  the  better  we  are  prone  to  believe. 

The  face  of  the  town  has  been  materially 
changed  in  those  fifty  years.  The  old  city  hall 
has  been  razed  and  a  new  municipal  complex 
established  on  North  Vine;  whereas  South 
Main  had  the  business  play  in  1919.  the  shift 
of  stress  now  has  been  taken  over  by  North 
Main;  Hotel  El  Dorado  was  built,  occupied, 
abandoned  and  is  now  coming  back  into  use- 
fulness in  that  time:  the  senior  high  school, 
a  magnificent  structure,  has  been  built  north 
of  town:  many  new  business  homes  have  been 
constructed — some  of  them  gems  In  their 
architecture  and  appearance;  Allen  Memorial 
hospital  was  erected  and  is  now  being  largely 
expanded  and  Improved  in  order  to  handle 
the  increasing  voltune  of  its  patients. 

The  new  Bradford  Memorial  Library  has 
been  established  oa  South  Waahln^ton  and 
the  old  Carnegie  structure  it  occupied  now 
Is  the  home  of  the  Butler  County  Historical 
Society  and  Its  museum;  the  4-H  club  build- 
ing was  erected  as  a  clearing  hoxise  for  farm 
meetings  and  is  now  used  for  just  about 
every  other  large  gathering;  Central  Park, 
buUt  largely  by  WPA  labor  during  the  de- 
pression, serves  as  an  outlet  for  many  eventt; 
whereas  the  town  got  Its  water  from  the 
Walnut  river  in  1919,  it  now  has  two  large 
lakes  and  Is  in  the  works  for  a  large  reservoir 
northeast  of  El  Dorado;  the  Kansas  Turnpike 
was  built  at  this  town's  edge  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  and  many  enterprises  have  now 
moved  westward  along  Central  Avenue. 

The  East  Central  project  not  only  took 
many  kinks  out  of  US  54  highway  but.  by  a 
feat  of  engineering  practically  secured  this 
community  against  floods;  the  old  county 
poor  farm  has  given  way  to  several  excellent 
nursing  homes;  instead  of  seven  refining 
plants  that  were  here  in  1919,  now  only  two 
well-managed  properties  remain — Skelly  Oil 
and  PetroOna;  the  old  Santa  Fe  railroad  sta- 
tion Umt  ago  disappeared  and  the  town  has 
been  without  pafesenger  train  service  for 
years;  the  Southwest  TrafiOcway  provides  a 
speedy  short  cut  to  the  Skelly  refinery;  a 
handful  of  modern  motels  have  taken  the 
place  of  numerous  lodging  bouses;  whereas 
the  town  had  five  banks  in  1919,  It  now  has 
three  with  assets  of  more  than  $36  mlUloa; 
a  number  of  small  but  potentially  profitable 
enterprises  have  oome  to  El  Dorado,  whose 
boobters  are  working  for  that   "big  one"; 


above  all,  the  establishment  here  of  the 
Butler  County  Community  Junior  College 
came  as  one  of  the  town's  most  prized  assets. 

In  1919,  this  town  had  just  finished  its 
participation  in  World  War  I — the  "war  to 
end  all  wars."  Since  then  it  has  passed 
through  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  is  now  trying  to  emerge  from  Its 
Vietnam  war  which  is  the  moet  bafiUng  con- 
flict in  which  it  ever  took  part.  It  has  suf- 
fered heavy  rains  and  floods,  tornadoes  and 
other  windstorms,  choking  drouths  (espe- 
cially that  one  in  the  middle  'fifties.)  and 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  'thirties  which 
lasted  for  almost  a  decade. 

It  has  suffered  epidemics  of  various  na- 
tures. It  has  seen  thermometers  sink  to  17 
degrees  below  zero  in  the  winter  and  rise 
to  118  degrees  above  in  summer — for  the 
extreme  spread  of  135  degrees.  It  has  had 
good  business  and  bad.  and  yet  has  preserved 
along  its  bounden  way.  It  has  undergone  a 
revolution  in  its  roads,  both  for  In-county 
highways  and  those  leading  to  distant  parts, 
all  smooth-surfaced.  Its  county  has  built, 
and  Is  building,  watersheds  to  hold  rainfall 
where  it  occurs,  and  is  employing  other 
conservation  measures.  The  town's  business 
volume  has  vastly  increased,  and  Its  people 
today  are — as  a  rule — happy,  healthy  and 
strong. 

The  town  had  a  larger  population  In  1919 
than  It  has  today  because  of  boom  condi- 
tions. But  in  1930  the  Skelly  Oil  company 
offices  were  split  in  two  parts  and  moved 
to  Kansas  City  and  Tulsa.  This  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  blows  the  town  has  ever  sus- 
tained. But  the  K-T  oil  corporation  moved 
here  shortly  thereafter  and,  in  one  way  and 
another,  the  town  kept  its  stride  and  has 
continued  to  improve. 

Without  checking  the  matter  In  detail,  this 
editor  believes  that  every  church  denoml- 
natimi  in  town  either  has  rebuilt  its  edifice 
entirely  or  else  has  subjected  the  structure 
to  enlargement  and  expansion. 

El  Dorado  is  one  town  where  the  business 
district  is  not  jammed  together.  On  several 
of  the  downtown  streets  roomy  parking  lots 
are  provided  and  more  open  space  appears 
tn  the  center  of  town  than  one  will  ordi- 
narily find  in  cities  of  this  class. 

In  this  accounting,  no  doubt,  many  items 
that  should  have  been  Included  have  been 
left  out.  Let  It  be  sufficient  to  say  that  El 
Dorado  is  far  stronger  and  more  substantial 
than  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  and  possesses 
an  enlarged  ability  to  order  its  own  affairs. 
Many  improvements  and  refinements  on 
every  hand  indicate  that  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress is  still  running  strongly  throughout  the 
community.  ■" 

El  Dorado  has  siiffered  some  lamentable 
deaths  in  fifty  years — and  the  list  of  them 
all  would  comprise  a  golden  chain.  But  others 
have  risen  up  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  have  gone,  and  many  new  residents 
have  come  into  the  cwnmunity  to  employ 
their  modem  intelligence,  energy  and  zeal 
in  the  further  upbuilding  of  the  community. 

This  editor  was  here  when  the  newsiM^wr 
merger  took  place  and  had  a  hand  in  form- 
ing the  nature  and  policies  of  the  publica- 
tion. The  Times  has  always  hewn  closely  to 
the  idea  that  home  news  comes  first  and  has 
tried  to  live  up  to  that  ideal.  Now  yonr  edi- 
ted has  grown  old  but  can  testify  that  the 
past  half-century  has  been  a  happy  and  re- 
warding one.  He  i»  also  dead  sure  that  he 
doesn't  know  as  much  as  he  thought  he  did 
fifty  years  ago. 

It  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  live  here 
In  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  of  widespread 
oil  fields — and  on  the  flank  of  the  glorious 
and  ever-wondrous  Flint  Hills.  The  people — 
those  whose  nativity  was  here  and  who  came 
frctn  many  of  the  area's  upstanding  pioneers, 
plus  those  who  came  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth  drawn  by  sonte  functicn  of  the 
oil  and  refining  business — ^have  been  fused 
together  in  a  remarkable  melting  pot.  They 


have  proved  to  be  admirable  companions  and 
neighbors — and  their  true-hearted  kindness 
and  brave  endeavors  have  overlain  aU  the 
achievements  that  have  here  been  grained. 

When  motor  vehicle  license  tags  were  first 
Issued  in  Kansas,  going  to  each  country  in 
the  matter  of  its  population  enumeration. 
Butler  county  carried  the  figure  "9"  for 
years.  The  last  check  on  the  size  of  its  popu- 
lation showed  It  to  be  in  tenth  spot.  So  the 
old  county  has  held  its  own  in  a  population 
way  through  thick  and  thin,  and  the  ups  and 
dovras  of  fifty  years. 

Butler's  forty  thousand  people  have  given 
their  county  a  rich  and  mellow  fiavor,  and 
the  spirit  and  personality  of  its  residents  will 
not  diminish  but  rather  will  grow  more  pro- 
nounced in  future  years. 

Whatever  hapi>ens  in  the  next  fifty  years, 
we  anticipate  that  the  Kingdom  of  Butler 
will  go  along  as  it  has  g^ne  in  the  past  cen- 
tiu-y  and  continue  to  be  a  shining  light  in 
the  congregation  of  Kansas  counties. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES'  WICKER  CALLS 
PROXMIRE  ANTIPOLLUTION  BILL 
LOGICAL,  REASONABLE,  FAIR,  EF- 
FECTIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Tom 
Wicker,  of  the  New  York  Times,  recently 
wrote  a  compelling  column  on  a  new 
approach  to  water  polluticoi  contained  in 
a  bill  that  I  introduced  last  month.  The 
column  makes  the  case  for  the  bill  power- 
fully. Because  the  column  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  interested  in  meeting  the  urgent  and 
growing  problem  of  water  pollution,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Thnes,  Nov.  27,  19691 

Let  thk  Pollutkbs  Pay 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washinoton,  November  2fl. — Some  years 
ago,  Robert  Kennedy  took  an  Inspection  tour 
of  New  Tork  Harbor  and  said  of  its  polluted 
waters:  "If  you  fell  in,  you  wouldn't  drown, 
you'd  dissolve.*'  One  foul  reason  for  that,  a 
Federal  agency  has  just  disclosed,  is  the 
Passaic  River,  which  carries  the  waste  from 
29  municipalities  and  700  industries  into  the 
harbor,  after  only  10  per  cent  of  the  pollut- 
ants have  been  removed  by  available  treat- 
ment facilities. 

This  is  a  particularly  odorous  example — 
New  York  State  Is  getting  56  per  cent  of  the 
pollutants  out  of  the  waste  it  dumps  into  the 
harbor — of  what  William  Proxmire  of  Wis- 
consin has  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  detailed  and  shocking  speech.  He 
said  flatly  that  we  are  not  only  falling  to  end 
the  pollutlcm  of  American  waters,  but  the 
situation  is  actively  getting  worse — despite 
$5.4  billion  spent  in  fighting  pollution  in  the 
last  decade  by  Federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Proxmire  based  his  remarks  on  a  G^ieral 
Accounting  Office  survey  of  the  antipollution 
program,  which  concluded  that  the  program 
of  providing  Federal  aW  to  municipalities  for 
the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants, 
while  necessary,  is  about  Uke  aiming  a  toy 
pistol  at  the  wrong  target.  Not  only  is  the 
program  underfunded,  with  a  backlog  of  $2 
billion  In  requests  against  $214  million  In  the 
Nixon  budget  and  $1  billion  voted  by  the 
Senate:  but  even  If  all  the  demands  could 
be  met,  it  still  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. The  municipalities  simply  are  not  the 
real  culprits. 

An  tfuaapU  from  the  O.A.O.  survey,  cited 
by  Pvoxmlie,  tells  the  story.  Ob  a  stretch 
of  imldentlfled  Interstate  river,  where  $7.7 
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million  had  been  spent  on  municipal  sew- 
age disposal  plants  since  1957,  these  facili- 
ties had  reduced  total  pollution  of  the  river 
by  3  per  cent — while  the  amount  of  indus- 
trial wastes  dumped  into  the  same  river  in 
the  same  years  had  increased  by  350  per  cent. 
Everywhere  the  G.A.O.  looked.  It  found  the 
same  grim  pattern. 

CLEANING  CHARGES 

Since  Proxmire  and  the  nine  Senators  who 
Joined  him  in  Introducing  a  bill  for  a  new 
antipollution  program  are  weU  able  to  dls- 
tingvtlsh  an  elephant  from  a  mouse,  they  have 
taken  dead  aim  on  industrial  waste  and  not 
with  a  toy  pistol,  either.  They  propose  to 
make  Industry  pay  for  cleaning  up  Industry's 
mess,  and  even  to  give  them  an  economic 
incentive  to  do  it. 

They  would  impose  a  variable  system  of 
Federal  effluent  charges  on  Industrial  firms 
that  discharge  waste  into  water.  The  charges 
would  vary  with  the  strength  and  toxicity 
of  the  waste — the  more  high-powered,  the 
higher  the  charge,  and  vice  versa.  Most  cru- 
cially, it  would  be  levied  on  a  per-pound 
basis,  so  that  the  less  waste  dumped  in  a 
river,  the  lower  the  total  charge. 

BENEFrrS   OF   PLAN 

The  aim  is  not  to  penalize  but  to  make 
waste  disposal  a  legitimate  cost  of  produc- 
tion, rather  than  a  free  service  provided  to 
Industry  at  public  expense.  At  present,  Prox- 
mire explained,  many  an  industry  finds  it 
cheaper  to  pay  Federal,  state  or  local  pollu- 
tion fines,  if  any,  than  to  install  up-to-date 
treatment  facilities;  so  they  go  on  polluting. 
The  proposed  variable  charge  system  would 
make  it  cheaper,  instead,  to  reduce  waste 
production  and  improve  its  treatment — and 
Proxmire  showed  that  In  places  where  the 
system  has  been  tried  locally,  the  practical 
results  bore  out  this  theory.  Not  only  did 
industrial  polluters  work  to  reduce  the 
charge  levied  on  them  for  waste  disposal, 
but  the  necessary  research  and  development 
often  led  to  net  reductions  in  over-all  pro- 
duction costs. 

(Just  yesterday,  at  a  scientific  conference 
in  Maryland,  two  physicists  described  how  a 
"superfired  thermonuclear  flame"  called  a 
"fusion  torch"  might  someday  be  used  to 
convert  gas,  liquid  and  solid  wastes  back  into 
clear,  original  atoms.) 

The  effiuents-charge  system  thus  would 
attack  the  major  cause  of  water  pollution, 
stimulate  the  actual  reduction  or  re-conver- 
sion of  waste  materials,  and  provide  a  sub- 
stantial new  source  of  Federal  funds  (about 
•1.5  billion  in  charges  the  first  year),  half 
of  which  would  be  devoted  to  the  under- 
funded municipal  sewage  facilities  program. 

The  plan  is,  in  fact,  so  logical  and  reason- 
able and  fair  and  effective  that  someone  is 
bound  to  charge  that  it  violates  the  free 
enterprise  system.  To  which  Proxmire  has 
already  replied  that  the  public's  need  for 
pure  drinking  water  and  the  sportsman's 
need  for  clear  flshing  water  are  just  as  legit- 
imate as  Industry's  need  for  water  disposal 
but  since  the  public  and  the  sportsmen  are 
already  paying  for  their  use  of  the  lakes  and 
streams,  so  should  businessmen. 


THE  POET 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
announced  this  week  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy)  has  received  an  award  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
a  poem  which  was  recently  published  in 
the  New  Mexico  Quarterly. 

This  is  a  rare  honor  for  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  done  some  research 
and  discovered  that  never  before  has  a 
Senator  been  so  recognized  as  a  poet.  For 
Eugene  McCarthy,  it  is  richly  deserved 
recognition  for  a  man  who  is  not  only  a 


Senator  and  poet,  but  a  statesman  and 
a  man  of  peace. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  McCalls,  there  ap- 
peared a  new  poem  by  our  colleague 
titled  "Ares."  This  remarkable  work  re- 
flects on  the  insane  arithmetic  of  war 
and  deplores  a  world  prepared  to  take 
more  lives  than  there  are  to  lose.  I  com- 
mend the  poem  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ares 

(By  Eugene  McCarthy) 
god.  Ares 
is  not  dead, 
he  lives, 

where  blood  and  water  mix 
in  tropic  rains, 
no  NNE,  or  S 
or  W,  no  compass — 
only  mad  roosters 
tail  down  on  twisted  vanes 
point  to  the  wind 
of  the  falling  sky 
the  helicopter  wind 
that  blows  straight  down 
flattening  the  elephant  grass 
to  show  small  bodies  crawling 
at  the  roots,  or'dead 
and  larger  ones 

in  the  edged  shade,  to  be  counted 
for  the  pentagon,  and 
for  the  New  York  Times. 

Ideologies  can  make  a  war, 

last  long  and  go  far 

Ideologies  do  not  have  boundaries 

cannot  be  shown  on  maps, 

Ijefore  and  after, 

or  even  on  a  globe, 

as  meridian,  parallel, 

or  papal  line  of  demarcation. 

What  is  the  line  between 

Moslem  and  Jew 

Christian  and  Infidel 

Catholic  and  Huguenot 

with  St.  Bartholomew  waiting 

on  the  calendar  for  this  day 

to  come  and  go? 

What    map    can    choose    between    cropped 

heads 
and  hairy  ones? 
What  globe  affirm 
"better  dead  than  red" 
"better  red  than  dead"? 
ideologies  do  not  bleed 
they  only  blood  the  world. 

Mathematical  wars  go  farther. 

They  run  on  ratios 

of  kill  and  overkill 

from  one  to  x 

and  to  infinity. 

We  are  bigger,  one  to  two 

We  are  better,  one  to  three 

Death  is  the  meafeure 

It's  one  of  us  to  four 

of  them,  or  eight  to  two 

depending  on  your 

point  of  view. 

12  to  3 

means  victory 

12  to  5 

forebodes  defeat. 

These  ratios  stand 

sustained 

by  haruspex  and  IBM. 

We  can  kill  all  of  you 

three  times 

and  you  kill  all  of  us 

but  once  and  a  half — the  game 

is  prisoner's  base,  and  we 

are  fresh  on  you 

with  new  technology. 

We  sleep  well 

but  worry  some.  We  know 

that  you  would  kill  us  twice 


if  you  <>>uld,  and  not  leave 

that  second  death  half  done. 

we  are  unsure 

that  even  three  times  killed 

you  might  not  spring  up  whole. 

Snakes  close  again 

and  cats,  do,  it  is  true, 

have  nine  lives.  Why 

not  the  same  for  you? 

No  one  knows  about  third  comings 

We  all  wait  for  the  second,  which 

may  be  bypassed 

in  the  new  arithmetic. 

or  which,  when  it  comes, 

may  look  like  a  first 

and  be  denied. 

The  best  war,  if  war  must  be 

is  one  for  Helen 

or  for  Acqultaine 

No  computation  stands 

and  all  the  programed  lights 

flash 

and  bum  slowly  down  to  dark 

when  one  man  says 

I  will  die, 

not  twice,  or  three  times  over 

but  my  one  flrst  life,  and  last, 

lay  down  for  this  my  space, 

my  place,  my  love. 


OIL  SHALE  AND   THE  PUBLISHINri 
INDUSTRY— A  CASE  HISTORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  public  policy  implications  of  the  way 
in  which  certain  vast  oil  shale  deposits 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  have 
been  handled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  course  of  my  work  in  this 
area — work  which  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  proposed  legislation  on  the 
subject  in  the  last  Congress — I  have  been 
helped  by,  among  others,  Mr.  J.  R.  Free- 
man, formerly  editor  of  the  Frederick, 
Colo.,  Farmer  and  Miner,  and  at  present 
the  editor  of  the  Abington  Journal, 
Clark's  Summit,  Pa. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  played  a  major  role 
in  focussing  public  attention  on  the  is- 
sues. In  the  best  traditions  of  an  inde- 
pendent press  he  published  a  contro- 
versial series  of  51  articles  on  oil  shale. 

Now  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
has  published  an  article  by  Mr.  Freeman 
setting  forth  in  some  detail  the  specifics 
behind  a  decision  by  Life  magazine  not 
to  carry  a  story  on  oil  shale  after  the 
story  had  been  placed  in  page  proofs.  Mr. 
Freeman  also  discusses  the  subsequent 
sale  to  Harper's  of  a  revised  version  of 
the  story,  written  by  Chris  Welles,  who 
wrote  the  Life  article,  together  with  the 
firing  of  Mr.  Welles  by  Life. 

In  my  estimation,  the  Freeman  article 
raises  some  interesting  and  provocative 
questions  regarding  tiie  workings  of  the 
press  in  this  cotmtry.  We  all  know  of 
the  superlative  job  Life  has  done  in  un- 
covering scandal  and  corruption  In  the 
great  American  tradition.  The  staff  is 
doing  the  best  work  in  the  expose  field 
being  put  out  in  America  today.  Thus  I 
am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  everything  that  Mr. 
Fieeman  says.  However,  I  do  believe  that 
his  aiticle  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Consequently,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[From    the    Columbia    Journalism    Review, 
svimmer  1969,  October  1960] 
Notes  on  trx  Art        -^ 
(By  J.  R.  Freeman) 

It  began  late  In  May,  1967,  when  ChrU 
Welles,  a  Life  magazine  staffer  for  about  six 
years,  came  to  my  country  newspaper  office 
in  Frederick,  Colorado,  to  Interview  me  as 
a  follow-up  lead  to  a  Ramparts  magazine 
article  entlUed  "Teapot  Dome  1967?".  Writ- 
ten by  Adam  Hochschlld,  the  Ramparts  arti- 
cle had  noted  that  I  had  alerted  Ramparts 
to  the  story  and  supplied  them  information. 

As  Welles  skeptically  took  notes  during 
that  first  Interview,  his  associate,  a  Li/e  staff 
photographer,  busied  himself  snapping  nu- 
merous pictures  on  the  operations  and  staff 
of  the  Farmer  and  Miner,  legal  newspaper  for 
the  area,  which  I  then  edited  and  published. 

During  the  Interview  I  gave  Welles  a  basic 
sximmary  of  the  charges  made  via  some 
twenty-seven  articles  in  the  Farmer  and 
Miner  regarding  oil  shale  lands.  In  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming,  which  former  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  of  niinots  was  later  to  call  "the 
most  submerged  Issue  In  American  domestic 
politics  involving  the  greatest  scandal  In  the 
history  of  our  Republic." 

I  explained  to  WeUes  the  means  and  meth- 
ods by  which  I  believed  that  large  Ameri- 
can oil  corporations  and  their  front  men  had 
virtually  stolen  thousands  of  acres  of  oil 
shale  lands  for  $2.50  an  acre  when  the  land 
was  often  selling  in  excess  of  $2,000  an  acre 
on  the  open  market.  I  briefed  him  In  detail 
on  how  powerful  private  interests  financed 
by  oil  companies  were  trying  to  obtain  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  lands  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  guise  of  Invalid  and  aban- 
doned pre- 1920  oil  shale  mining  claims.  In 
such  maneuverlngs  by  private  Interests  many 
aspects  become  difficult  to  explain  and  legal 
situations  become  vastly  complex.  Thus  It 
was  necessary  that  WeUes  be  offered  every- 
thing In  my  files  pertaining  to  the  subject. 
Since  I  had  been  investigating  the  scandal 
for  more  than  two  years  my  files  had  become 
voluminous. 

About  two  weeks  after  that  first  Interrlew, 
Welles  telephoned  from  Washington  to  In- 
form me  that  he  was  carrying  forward  bis 
InvesUgatlon.  He  also  indicated  that  he  was 
now  aware  that  we  were  Indeed,  Involved 
with  a  huge  story  that  would  "shake  the 
nation"  once  told.  Welles  also  said  he  would 
keep  In  close  touch,  wanted  my  continued 
help,  and  would  be  back  to  Colorado  in  the 
near  future. 

Burdened  by  the  responslbUlty  of  produc- 
ing the  Farmer  and  Miner  from  week  to  week. 
Elaine  (my  associate  editor  and  wife)  and  I 
were  working  under  horrible  conditions  In 
attempting  to  lend  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  research  and  to  Investigate  the  political 
and  economic  implications  of  oil  shale  while 
getting  a  paper  out.  For  this  reason  we  knew 
that  I  could  not  devote  much  more  time  to 
Life's  efforts  gratis,  though  nothing  would 
have  pleased  us  more. 

Therefore  when  Welles  returned  to  Colo- 
rado and  suggested  that  I  give  him  fuU 
time  for  at  least  a  short  period  of  time  until 
he  could  "speak  the  language"  regarding  the 
oil  shale  Issue,  an  agreement  was  drawn  up 
for  Life's  consideration  that  would  pay  me 
8400  a  week,  excluding  expenses,  as  well  as 
"protect  certain  federal  employees  who  may 
give  informaUon  or  leads  to  either  Welles  or 
Freeman,  during  their  pursuit  of  information 
dealing  with  public  domain  oil  shale  and 
related  aspects."  Welles,  as  business  editor 
of  Life,  signed  the  agreement  on  June  26, 
1967.  For  three  weeks  thereafter  checks  from 
Time  Inc.  came  through  to  me  regularly  In 
$400  amounts,  with  WeUes  paying  me  ex- 
penses from  his  pocket. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  public  land 
and  mineral  law  and  the  vast  political  and 
economic  Implications  regarding  what  I  be- 


lieved to  be  the  richest  natural  resource 
known  to  man,  containing  as  much  as  2.6 
trillion  barrels  of  oil.  It  was  necessary  to 
place  Welles  In  the  hands  of  experts  who  had 
been  working  with  me.  These  Included, 
among  others,  Robert  S.  Palmer,  executive 
director  of  Colorado's  Mining  and  Indus- 
trial Board:  Senator  Douglas,  who  Intro- 
duced a  bill  in  1965  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt  from  oil  shale  royalties,  and  Dr.  Morris 
Gamsey,  an  economist  at  Colorado,  expert 
in  resoiu-ce  economics  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West.  Also  I  urged  Welles  to  Interview  people 
like  Colleen  Connelly.  Thomas  M.  Stewart, 
Albert  B.  Logan,  and  Fred  March,  attorneys 
formerly  in  the  Interior  Department's  Re- 
gional Solicitor's  office  In  Denver,  who  were 
Instrumental  In  turning  the  department 
around  on  Its  oil  shale  policy. 

I  also  made  my  complete  files  available  to 
Welles,  including  hundreds  of  letters  to  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  Just  as  many  hundreds 
of  documents  relating  to  past  oil  shale  and 
mineral  resource  frauds  in  government  oper- 
ations. Meanwhile,  Welles  had  begun  Inten- 
sive interviews  with  the  likes  of  Dr.  Tell  Krtl, 
a  former  Interior  employee  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  portrayed  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
as  the  possible  benefactor  of  a  $40  mUlion 
fortune  through  his  arrangement  with  Shell 
on  Company  and  the  Federal  Government 
In  an  oil  shale  deal. 

Though  staying  In  contact  with  Welles  by 
phone,  I  did  not  visit  with  him  between  July 
and  September,  until  I  went  to  Washington 
to  testify  before  the  Senate  Interl<»'  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee's  hearings  on  oil 
shale.  During  his  coverage  of  the  hearings 
Welles  told  me  that  he  had  plans  for  a  ten- 
page  expose.  He  said  he  had  a  researcher 
checking  out  his  facts  back  in  New  York,  and 
It  would  probably  only  be  a  short  "month  or 
so"  before  his  story  would  be  out. 

Later  I  learned  that  the  publication  date 
by  Life  had  been  fixed  tentatively  for  Decem- 
ber, though  It  was  not  long  after  that  Welles 
wrote  me  that  December  was  out  because 
"the  managing  editor  [then  George  H.  Hunt] 
said  he  didn't  want  such  a  scandalous  t3rpe 
story  in  a  Christmas  issue."  Howevw,  Welles 
followed  up  with  the  phrase,  "he  promises 
he'll  run  it  the  first  or  second  week  In 
January." 

After  January  had  ccme  and  gone  with  no 
Life  story.  I  learned  from  WeUes  that  he 
believed  his  superiors  had  sent  his  draft 
article  over  to  the  people  at  Fortune  maga- 
zine, a  Time-Life  subsidiary,  who  brought 
pressure  against  the  thnut  of  the  WeUes 
article.  On  February  15  I  received  the  follow- 
ing note  from  Welles: 

I'm  sorry  to  t^  you  that  our  advertising 
department  staged  a  counter-attack  on  the 
shale  story.  I  managed  to  beat  them  back  on 
about  95%  of  their  demands,  but  the  net 
effect  has  been  to  delay  the  story  three  weeka 
to  the  week  of  March  IStb.  Believe  me,  this 
thing  has  become  the  cause  c^l^bre  around 
here.  But  keep  the  faith,  baby.  It's  going  to 
run. 

In  the  meantime  I  learned  the  Life  story 
had  been  killed  permanently.  A  telephone 
conversation  with  Welles  on  March  19  con- 
firmed that  the  story  had  been  killed,  with 
the  management  not  giving  him  any  real 
reasons  why,  after  it  had  been  set  in  tyi>e 
and  even  page  proofs  had  been  pulled. 

There  is  at  least  adequate  basis  to  specu- 
late that  oil  Interests  Infiuenced  Life  man- 
agement to  scrap  their  crtl  shale  story.  Cer- 
tainly one  thing  is  clear.  The  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  did  not  want 
to  have  the  oil  shale  scandal  given  wide  pub- 
licity, lest  he  find  himself  trying  to  explain 
to  the  American  people  why  he  permitted 
private  interests  to  file  25,000  new  mining 
claims  for  metals  covering  more  than  four 
milUon  acres  of  oil  shale  public  domain  con- 
taining an  estimated  two  trUllon  barrels  of 
oil.  These  1966  claims  could  have  been  pre- 


vented had  he  acted  by  timely  withdrawal 
of  the  lands  from  entry. 

Welles  never  found  out  precisely  what 
caused  the  kill.  A  short  time  later,  after  giv- 
ing up  on  Life,  WeUes  caUed  on  WlUle  Mor- 
ris, editor-ln-chlef  of  Harper's,  offering  to  re- 
write his  oil  shale  story  In  condensed  form 
for  that  publication.  Morris  reviewed  the 
Welles  effort  and  said  that  It  was  "the  best 
story"  he  had  ever  seen  on  the  subject. 

It  was  not  the  first  on  the  subject  sub- 
mitted to  Harper's.  Almost  a  year  before  a 
free-lance  writer  and  novelist,  Lois  Hudson, 
had  written  an  oil  shale  piece  outlining  as- 
pects of  the  scandal.  With  her  draft  to  sev- 
eral publications,  none  of  which.  Including 
Harper's,  accepted  her  effort,  was  an  accom- 
panying letter  from  Senator  Douglas,  who 
earlier  had  written  her:  "I  have  read  your 
excellent  article  and  like  It  very  much.  .  .  . 
There  Is  a  big  battle  going  on  In  Interior  over 
this,  and  I  get  conflicting  reports  about 
It." 

Certainly  Welles  had  narrowed  down  his 
Information  to  the  point  that  his  editors 
could  not  teU  him  where  he  needed  further 
effort.  He  had  talked  to  niunerous  Interior 
Department  officials.  Including  Secretary 
Udall  and  Under  Secretary  John  Carver,  Jr., 
as  well  as  the  department's  chief  legal  ad- 
visor, then  Solicitor  Frank  J.  Barry.  If  Life 
editors  thought  that  the  WeUes  article 
needed  to  be  supported  with  additional  facts, 
certainly  It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter 
for  Life  to  assign  additional  talent  to  assist 
WeUes  In  reviewing  materials  then  in  my  pos- 
session, which  he  had  not  reviewed  com- 
pletely. 

So  it  was  that  Welles  saw  no  other  alter- 
native to  get  the  story,  or  at  least  part  of  It, 
told,  except  to  seU  his  piece  to  another  pub- 
lication after  he  was  assiired  that  Life  would 
never  publish  his  facts  on  the  scandaJ. 

Because  of  the  controversy  Involved,  and 
Its  national  scope,  Harper's  obviously  wanted 
expert  advice  on  the  subject.  On  June  17, 
1968,  before  their  August  publication  of  the 
Welles  piece  entitled  "Oil  Shale:  Hidden 
Scandal  of  Inflated  Myth."  Mrs.  Marlon  K. 
Sanders  of  Harper's  editorial  rooms  wrote 
Professor  Gamsey,  himself  a  Harper's  con- 
tributor, with  accompanying  gaUey  proofs: 

"I  would  be  most  grateful  If  you  would 
read  the  piece  yourself  and  let  me  know  by 
ret\im  airmail  If  there  are  any  errors  of  fact 
In  It.  Although  we  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  the  author.  It  would  be  reassuring 
to  have  another  expert  view." 

Earlier  she  had  already  alerted  Gamsey 
that  the  article  was  to  appear,  saying  addi- 
tionally: ".  .  .  This  Is  an  updated  and  re- 
vised version  of  the  piece  that  did  not  run 
In  Life."  Upon  receipt  of  the  gaUey  proofs. 
Dr.  Gamsey  collaborated  with  me  In  the 
preparation  of  corrections  that  were  sent 
back  In  time  for  the  article  to  be  revised 
and  published  as  planned,  though  some  of 
the  significant  corrections  were  never  made. 

At  Life,  meanwhile,  all  hell  broke  loose. 
After  he  realized  that  time  had  run  out  for 
Life  to  stop  the  publication  of  the  piece  by 
Harper's,  WeUes  told  his  superiors  that  he 
had  sold  the  oil  shale  story  to  Willie  Morris. 
This  was  on  JiUy  3. 

A  conference  on  the  subject  was  Immedi- 
ately called  in  the  office  of  the  managing 
editor.  Hunt.  In  the  meeting  was  the  maga- 
zine's legal  counsel,  as  well  as  editor  Thomas 
Griffith. 

One  of  the  first  possibilities  at  hand  for 
Life  management  to  consider  in  their  meet- 
ing, which  was  also  attended  by  the  pub- 
lisher, Jerome  S.  Hardy,  was  filing  of  Utl- 
gatlon  to  secure  a  court  Injunction  to  re- 
strain Harper's  from  publishing  the  WeUes 
piece.  A  phone  call  to  Harper's  Informed  them 
that  It  was  already  too  late.  The  August  Issue 
containing  the  Welles  article  had  already 
been  printed,  and  was  In  the  distribution 
process. 

Perhaps  the  least  significant  action  Life 
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could  take  was  to  "crucify"  WeUes  on  the 
"cross  of  oU  shale."  which  they  did  as  per 
George  Hunt's  letter  to  him  of  July  10.  the 
first  paragraph  of  which  read,  "Confirming 
our  conversation  of  today,  I  must  Inform  you 
that  as  of  August  7,  1968,  you  will  no  longer 
be  an  employee  of  Time  Inc." 

Although  the  version  of  the  Harper's  ar- 
ticle on  oil  shale  Is  a  mere  surface  approach 
to  the  oil  shale  and  related  mineral  resource 
scandals  Involving  federally  owned  lands.  It 
i:  significant  to  observe  that  the  thrust  of 
the  article  has  not  been  refuted  by  oil  com- 
pany spokesmen  or  government  officials  with 
facts.  Two  oil  companies  replied  to  the  maga- 
zine, and  both  were  firmly  answered  by 
WeUes  In  the  November  Issue  of  Harper's. 
even  though  the  oil  company  replies  en- 
deavored only  to  deny  the  fact  that  oil  com- 
panies have  delayed  putting  shale  oil  Into 
the  market  place.  It  Is  significant  that  these 
two  companies,  Mobil  Oil  Corporation  and 
Gulf  Oil  Corjjoratlon,  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
pute the  contention  that  380,000  acres  of  oil 
shale  lands  were  patented  or  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  through  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  private  interests  under  dubious  cir- 
cumstances before  August,  1960. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
Welles  Life  article  was  more  extensive  In  cer- 
tain aspects  than  any  previously  published 
nationally,  nonetheless  neither  government 
officials  nor  oil  company  spokesmen  have  ever 
denied  any  of  the  charges  made  In  the  Ram- 
pjrts  ftrtlcle,  which  emphasized  much  more 
strongly  the  poUtical  Implications.  Neither 
has  anyone  from  any  part  of  the  spectrum 
denied  any  of  the  more  extensive  charges 
outlined  in  my  fifty-one-part  series  In  the 
Farmer  and  Miner. 

The  specifics  of  the  Welles  firing  were  made 
available  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  Washing- 
ton bureau  reporter,  Jerry  Landauer,  who 
prepared  a  story  appearing  In  the  Journal's 
JiUy  30,  1968,  Issue.  In  the  Journal  story  It 
was  pointed  out  that  Welles  had  been  given 
a  $2,000  annual  raise  In  salary  Just  after  the 
oil  shale  story  was  klUed.  The  Journal  failed 
to  mention  that  only  a  short  time  before 
WeUes  had  received  his  regular  annual  ad- 
vancement, the  latter  complying  with  usual 
policy  In  the  organization. 

In  the  various  denials  by  Life  officials  that 
oU  company  pressure  was  responsible  for 
their  killing  the  story,  Hunt  admitted  that 
such  a  piece  could  have  an  effect  on  adver- 
tising revenues,  whUe  the  pubUsher.  Hardy, 
maintained  that  Welles  "couldn't  be 
wronger." 
At  no  time  has  WeUes  ever  denied  he  was 
•  Eelllng  Life  property — though  he  laments 
that  such  has  long  been  a  practice  In  the  in- 
dustry. He  told  the  Journal: 

"I  didn't  want  to  sell  It  to  a  magazine  that 
was  directly  competitive  with  Life.  Harper's 
is  a  very  well  respected  magazine.  I  knew 
from  the  standpoint  of  ethics  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  fault  me.  But  I  knew  that  if  I 
tried  to  get  permission  to  sell  the  story  on 
the  outside  that  not  only  would  they  say 
no,  but  might  take  legal  steps  to  prevent  me 
from  doing  It.  I  was  outraged  ♦hat  the  story 
had  been  klUed.  This  Is  the  biggest  story  I've 
ever  worked  on.  After  the  story  was  killed, 
I  considered  strongly  quitting,  but  I  liked 
working  at  Life,  and  decided  that  working  it 
like  that  would  perhaps  be  a  childish 
act.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  question  from  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere,  from  the  kind  of  meetings 
that  were  going  on,  there  was  no  question 
that  the  oil  Industry  was  aware  of  the  story." 
Thus  It  appears  that  today's  Journalistic 
trend  In  America,  from  the  eyes  of  a  former 
country  newspaper  editor,  at  least.  Is  such 
that  no  one  periodical  can  or  wlU  publish 
the  full  scops  of  a  major  national  govern- 
ment scandal  without  the  assurance  that 
such  a  story  will  likewise  be  run  by  other 
organs  so  as  to  make  the  atmosphere  "safe." 
Or  at  least  In  this  case  they  have  not.  And 
therefore  the  major  portions  of  the  oil  shale 
and  related  minerals  resoxwce  scandal  re- 


main hidden  from  the  majority  of  Americazis, 
who  not  only  do  not  know  what  they  actuaUy 
own  In  natural  resources,  nor  Its  value,  but 
more  Importantly,  who  may  be  trying  to  steal 
It. 


INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  WORKS 
FOR  RIGHTS  OP  ALL  PEOPLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  League  for  the  Rights  of 
Man  is  striving  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights  for  all  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  An  aflSUate  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  league  attempts  to  educate  and  in- 
form the  world  about  the  state  of  human 
rights  in  all  nations,  whether  these  na- 
tions consider  themselves  democratic, 
dictatorial,  or  somewhere  in  between. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  league, 
Mr.  Roger  Baldwin,  the  acting  director 
of  the  league's  activities,  described  a 
number  of  actions  that  the  league  has 
taken  in  relation  to  the  respect  that  va- 
rious nations  give  to  the  human  rights 
of  their  citizens.  He  stated: 

A    PaOTEST    AGAINST    THE    GREEK    GENERALS 

Adding  to  many  other  projects  against  the 
high-handed  dictatorship  of  the  Greek  mlU- 
tary  Junta,  which  seized  power  over  a  year 
ago,  the  League  addressed  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  U.N.  a  plea  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  well-known  professors  and  intellec- 
tuals recently  arrested  and  held  for  military 
court  trial  charged  with  opposition  to  the 
regime.  Charges  of  tortures  of  prisoners  In 
Greek  prisons  were  verified  by  an  inquiry 
conducted  for  Amnesty  International  of 
London,  published  in  book  form  in  Swedish, 
by  James  Beckett,  an  American  lawyer  mar- 
ried to  a  Greek  citizen.  The  Greek  regime  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Europe 
but  Its  repressions  of  dissent  and  opposition 
appear  to  continue  without  let-up. 

SOME    HUMAN    RIGHTS    IN    SOUTH    KOREA 

The  League  affiliate  In  South  Korea  reports 
that  the  Koreans  arrested  In  Berlin  last 
spring  and  brought  on  charges  of  espionage, 
tried  and  convicted,  have  benefited  from  gov- 
ernmental clemency.  Two  condemned  to 
death  have  been  commuted  to  life,  and  the 
others  so  reduced  that  they  will  shortly  be 
freed.  The  Kwean  League  was  active  In  their 
behalf.  Appeals  have  been  made  by  the  Ko- 
rean League  for  help  by  the  International 
League  for  Koreans  in  Japan,  a  half  million 
of  them,  who  do  not  enjoy  fuU  clvU  rights; 
many  of  whom  have  been  repatriated  to 
North  Korea,  despite  lack  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  possibly  under  some  form  of 
coercion. 

U.S.    MnjTAXT    RULE   OP   OKINAWA    HIT 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
long  protested  the  military  security  restric- 
tions on  the  Japanese  population  of  Okinawa, 
which  Include  a  travel  ban  on  suspected  left- 
ists. Recently  a  representative  of  the  Japa- 
nese Civil  Liberties  Union,  affiliated  to  the 
International  League,  was  denied  entry,  later 
permitted  after  protests.  But  the  ban  on  a 
woman  secretary  of  the  League  still  stands 
without  explanation.  Japan  is  demanding  ad- 
ministrative control  over  Okinawa  with  U.S. 
bases  on  the  same  footing  as  in  Japan  proper. 

The  International  League  for  the 
Rights  of  Man  is  performing  a  valuable 
service  by  exposing  those  nations  which 
are  neglecting  their  recognition  of  hu- 
man rights.  The  United  States,  I  am 
proud  to  mention,  has  already  taken  a 
giant  step  to  eradicate  the  above  issue  of 
Okinawa.  Just  last  week,  President  Nixon 
annoimced  that  this  island  would  be  re- 
turned to  Japan  by  1972.  The  self-deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  Okinawa  is 


coming  to  fruition,  as  are  their  human 
rights.  I  hope  that  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  that  find  themselves  under  the 
spK>tlight  by  the  league  will  conduct 
themselves  in  as  fine  a  manner. 


I 


OIL  INDUSTRY  LOBBYINa 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  we  had  several  crucial  votes  Involv- 
ing the  tax  subsidies  of  the  oil  industry. 
Although  for  the  first  time  the  Senate 
voted  to  cut  the  depletion  allowance  from 
the  inviolate  27  »^  percent  to  23  percent, 
it  failed  to  do  more  than  slightly  modify 
the  most  obvious  symbol  of  the  oil  indus- 
try's privileged  tax  position. 

Other  decisions  affecting  the  oil  indus- 
try are  going  to  be  made  in  the  future. 
The  most  significant  of  which  will  be  the 
President's  decision  whether  to  continue 
restricting  oil  imports  and,  if  so,  in  what 
fashion. 

In  order  that  we  may  all  know  the  type 
and  extent  of  the  pressures  being  mount- 
ed by  the  oil  industry  to  protect  their 
privileged  position,  I  ask  unanimous  can- 
sent  that  an  article  on  the  oil  lobby,  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Corrigan,  and  published 
in  the  National  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  National  Journal  is  a  new  maga- 
zine but  one  which  is  rapidly  gaining  a 
well  deserved  reputation  for  excellence. 
It  is  thorough  and  fair  but  is  not  hesitant 
to  present  sensitive  issues  involving 
powerful  forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Pressures — On.  Industry, 

Under  Attack,  Hrrs  Back  at  Foes 

(By  Richard  Corrigan) 

The  legendary  Influence  of  the  oil  lobby  on 
what  goes  on  In  Washington  Is  being  put  to 
a  severe  test  this  year. 

Decisions  now  pending  In  the  nation's 
capital  wlU  have  heavy  impact  on  the  Indus- 
try's future  operations — and  might  well  cost 
the  Industry  many  mllUons.  or  even  bllUons. 
of  dollars. 

The  oil  lobby  has  long  been  depicted  as  one 
of  the  most  pervasive  and  powerful,  capable 
of  bending  government  poUcy  through  the 
appUcatlon  of  money  and  muscle. 

But  this  year,  Indxistry  spokesmen  are 
wondering  aloud  where  their  supposed  power 
Is,  why  they  have  been  subjected  to  attacks 
from  BO  many  quarters  and  why  their  attack- 
ers seem  to  have  the  upper  hand. 

With  annual  sales  of  more  than  $60  billion, 
the  oil  industry  Is  certainly  not  defenseless. 
Oilmen  and  their  aUles  are  launching  coun- 
terattacks on  many  fronts;  they  have  entry 
to  offices  on  Capitol  HIU,  to  the  executive 
branch  departments  and  to  the  White  House. 

ITEM 

Michael  L.  Haider,  board  chairman  of 
Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey),  the  nation's 
biggest  oil  firm,  recently  met  privately  with 
Mr.  Nixon.  Afterwards,  he  expressed  optimism 
about  the  President's  as-yet-undisclosed  po- 
sition on  the  current  review  of  oU  Import 
policy. 

Item:  Govs.  Preston  Smith,  D-Tex.,  Robert 
B.  Docking,  R-Kan.,  Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 
R-Wyo.,  and  Richard  B.  Ogllvle,  R-ni.,  rep- 
resenting member  states  of  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  Commission,  met  Nov.  7  with 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet  import  review  task 
force,  Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz,  to 
support  the  Import  control  program.  (An- 
other delegation  of  governors  who  oppose  the 
program  met  with  Shults  Nov.  24.) 
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Item :  High  government  offlclals — Including 
Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy,  In- 
terior Under  Secretary  Russell  E.  Train  and 
John  N.  Nassikas,  named  by  Mr.  Nixon  to 
head  the  Federal  Power  Commission — ad- 
dressed the  American  Petroleum  Institute's 
Houston  convention  Nov.  10  and  11.  Their 
attendance  demonstrated  Administration 
concern  about  relations  with  the  industry. 

Item:  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hickel 
was  in  Houston  Nov.  22  and  23.  A  department 
spokesman  said  the  Secretary  planned  to  In- 
spect offshore  drilling  rigs,  but  a  Washing- 
ton oil  representative  said  Industry  officials 
planned  to  meet  with  Hlckel,  and  there  was 
speculation  that  the  Alaska  pipeline  case 
was  discussed. 

Items:  Rep.  Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  D-Colo., 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
hosted  a  private  party  Nov.  22  at  a  club  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  near  Harper's  Ferry, 
W.  Va.  While  the  gathering  was  mostly  for 
certain  Members  of  Congress,  staff  aides  and 
Interior  Department  offlclals.  It  was  learned 
that  an  oil  lobbyist  helped  arrange  the  meet- 
ing and  that  a  few  oil  company  officials  were 
Invited. 

Industry  uneasiness:  Despite  its  Washing- 
ton connections,  the  oil  Industry  feels  threat- 
ened in  several  areas  by  the  possibility  of 
federal  action  that  would  alter  existing  laws 
and  procedures.  Spokesmen  for  the  Industry 
are  blaming  themselves  for  failing  to  get 
their  story  across  to  the  public.  (Secretary 
Hlckel  told  Louisiana  oilmen  Oct.  16,  that 
they  had  been  "so  engrossed  in  selling  your 
products  to  the  people  you  have  neglected 
to  sell  your  Industry  to  the  people.") 

As  oilmen  see  it,  the  public  has  become 
Ingrained  with  the  Idea  that  the  Industry 
enjoys  unwarranted  tax  advantages  and  other 
benefits,  whereas  the  public  should  believe 
that  what  Is  good  for  oil  Is  good  for  America. 
A  recent  speech  by  Houston  oil  executive 
Michel  T  Halbouty  Illustrates  this  point  of 
view. 

Industry  dissension;  But  the  industry  also 
has  been  plagued  by  divisions  within  its 
own  ranks.  This  is  to  be  expected  In  an 
industry  so  diverse,  encompassing  wildcat 
drillers,  worldwide  corporations  and  fuel-oil 
distributors,  to  name  Just  a  few  components. 
Nevertheless,  dissension  within  the  ranks 
cannot  help  the  Industry  present  a  united 
front  to  its  critics. 

One  example  of  an  intra-lndustry  dispute 
was  the  endorsement  by  the  Kansas  Inde- 
pendent Oil  and  Gas  Association  of  a  sliding 
depletion  scale  that  would  benefit  small  pro- 
ducers more  than  major  companies.  The  slid- 
ing scale  has  been  advocated  by  Sen.  William 
Proxmire,  D-Wls.,  a  vocal  and  persistent 
critic  of  big  oil  firms. 

Another  example  is  the  contention  by  some 
Independent  producers  that  they  should 
share  directly  in  the  benefits  of  the  oil  im- 
port program.  (At  present,  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Oil  Jmport  Administration  par- 
cels out  quotas  for  foreign  oil  only  to  refin- 
eries and  to  petrochemical  firms,  which  also 
seek  a  greater  share  of  Imports.)  The  Liaison 
Committee  of  Cooperating  Oil  and  Oas  Asso- 
ciations, representing  these  state  and  area 
producers,  has  a  new  Washingon  lobbyist — 
Elmer  L.  Hoehn.  who  served  as  oil  import  ad- 
ministrator during  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. 

Competition  among  major  oil  companies 
for  special  federal  benefits  also  has  upset 
the  Industry.  The  current  oil  Import  review, 
for  example,  was  brought  on  In  part  by 
quotas  granted  during  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration to  a  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  refinery 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  a  Hess  Oil  Co.  refinery  In 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Then,  Occidental  Oil  Corp. 
Jn  1968  sought  a  100,000  barrel-a-day  quota 
for  a  proposed  foreign  trade  zone  at  Macblas- 
port,  Maine. 

These  exceptions  to  the  allocation  formula 
threatened  the  orderly  distribution  of  quotas. 
And  on  Feb.  5,  1969,  the  American  Petroleum 


Institute  asked  the  Incoming  Administration 
to  review  the  import  program,  presumably 
as  a  way  of  blocking  the  Machiasport  project. 
But  the  review  has  taken  on  broader  aspects, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  industry. 

Lobby  groups:  Chief  trade  association  for 
major  oil  firms  is  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  which  serves  as  a  statistical  and 
technological  clearinghouse  for  petroleum 
matters  in  addition  to  presenting  Industry 
views  in  Washington.  Headquartered  in  New 
York,  the  Institute  has  8,000  members,  a  staff 
of  250,  an  annual  budget  of  about  $5  million 
and  offices  in  Dallas,  Los  Angeles  and  Wash- 
ington. Its  president  is  former  Rep.  Frank  N. 
Ikard,  D-Tex.  (1951-61),  a  former  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Another  major  lobbying  force  is  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  America, 
with  some  5,000  members.  Its  immediate  past 
president  is  Harold  M.  McClure,  Republican 
National  Committeeman  from  Michigan,  who 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  he  contributed 
$90,000  to  political  campaigns  In  1968. 

Regional  and  state  associations — the  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association,  the  West- 
ern Oil  and  Gas  Association,  the  Texas  In- 
dependent Producers  and  Royalty  Owners  As- 
sociation and  others — also  maintain  Wash- 
ington representatives,  as  do  other  segments 
of  the  petroleum  industry  such  as  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

In  addition,  major  oil  companies  maintain 
Washington  offices,  which  generally  are  clus- 
tered along  with  association  offices  in  the 
mid-town  Connecticut  Avenue  section  of 
the  city. 

The  natural  gas  Industry,  which  is  closely 
tied  to  the  oil  industry,  likewise  Is  repre- 
sented. One  major  association  is  the  Inde- 
pendent Natural  Oas  Association,  headed  by 
former  Rep.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  D-Tex. 
(1947-67). 

Petroleum  advisory  group:  The  National 
Petroleum  Council  serves  as  an  official  bridge 
between  industry  leaders  and  the  Interior 
Department,  which  is  responsible  for  oil 
leasing.  Imports,  petroleum  research  and 
other  federal  activities  affecting  the  Industry. 
Council  members  (107)  are  appointed  by 
the  Interior  Secretary;  current  chairman  Is 
Jack  H.  Abernatby,  president  of  the  Big 
Chief  Drilling  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City.  The 
council's  function  is  to  advise  the  depart- 
ment— when  asked  to  do  so — about  questions 
facing  the  industry. 

A  major  council  report  this  year  on  the 
continental  shelf  Jurisdictional  problem  rec- 
ommended that  the  United  States  claim 
seabed  resources  beyond  the  continental 
shelf  and  slope  to  the  deep-ocean  floor.  The 
department  (and  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute)  subsequently  adopted  similar 
positions. 

Opposition:  The  New  England  area  pro- 
duces no  oil  and  thus  gains  no  royalty,  tax 
or  business  benefits  from  production.  But  the 
region  is  a  heavy  consumer  of  petroleum 
products.  It  is  one  focal  point  for  opposition 
to  some  current  government  policies  affect- 
ing the  industry.  New  Englanders  have  long 
complained  In  particular  of  high  prices — 
and  recurrent  shortages — of  heating  oil,  al- 
though industry  spokesmen  say  markups  by 
local  dealers  account  for  the  high  prices.  Led 
by  Sens.  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  D-Malne,  and 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  and  Rep.  Silvio 
O.  Conte,  R-Mass.,  the  area's  congressional 
delegation  has  supported  the  Machiasport 
plan  and  attacked  the  Import  program  and 
depletion  allowance. 

Other  Northern  liberals  In  Congress  are 
unhappy  with  the  Industry  for  other  rea- 
sons. Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart,  D-Mich.,  chaired 
hearings  on  Import  policies  earlier  In  1969 
from  his  vantage  point  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all  for  the  industry's  pub- 
lic relations,  one  result  of  the  "taxpayer's 
revolt"  in  1969  has  been  to  publicize  petro- 


leum's tax  advantages  as  a  symbol  of  Inequity 
In  the  U.S.  tax  structure.  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
D-Ark.,  has  called  the  proposed  oil  deple- 
tion allowances  changes  a  symbolic  gesture. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  relying  on  old  friends  in  and 
out  of  Congress  to  forestall  changes  in  fed- 
eral policies,  the  oil  Industry  this  year  has 
tried  to  generate  grassroots  public  support 
for  the  27.5  per  cent  allowance  in  many  ways: 
nationwide  newspaper  advertisements  paid 
for  by  the  new  Petroleum  Industry  Infor- 
mation Committee  in  New  York  City;  no- 
tices In  Gulf  OU  Corp.  fuel  bills;  and  letters 
In  Texaco  statements  to  stockholders,  to  cite 
a  few  examples.  But  these  appeals  apparently 
have  met  with  little  success. 

However,  the  Industry  has  lost  many  pow- 
erful defenders  in  the  past  few  years,  in- 
cluding former  President  (and  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader)  Johnson  and  the  late  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen,  R-IU. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Itself  was 
considered  an  Industry  bastion  until  it  de- 
cided earlier  in  1969  to  reduce  the  oU  deple- 
tion allowance  to  20  per  cent.  Among  those 
favoring  the  cut  was  Majority  Whip  Hale 
Boggs,  D-La.,  who  comes  from  the  same  state 
as  Finance  Committee  Chairman  Long. 

Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel,  former 
GOP  Governor  of  Alaska  (1967-69),  came  to 
Washington  billed  as  a  friend  of  the  Indus- 
try. Following  his  stormy  confirmation  hear- 
ings in  January,  during  which  his  connec- 
tions with  the  industry  were  closely  In- 
spected, Hlckel  became  embroiled  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  oil  pollution  Inci- 
dent. Under  obvious  pressure  from  the  public 
and  mass  media  outlets,  Hlckel  issued  new 
controls  on  offshore  drilling  procedures  and 
there  has  been  talk  in  industry  circles  that 
he  resorted  to  "overkill"  in  those  regulations 
to  rebut  any  suggestion  that  he  is  pro-indus- 
try. 

Media  coverage:  The  press — apart  from 
trade  publications  and  some  oil-state  news- 
papers— generally  opposes  the  Industry's  po- 
sitions editorially.  The  depletion  allowance  is 
customarily  called  a  loophole  despite  Indus- 
try protestations.  Fortune  magazine  and  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  have  Joined  other  publi- 
cations this  year  in  questioning  the  purpose 
of  the  oil  import  program.  Press  and  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel still  damaged  the  Industry's  image.  But 
widespread  coverage  of  the  SS  Manhattan's 
Northwest  Passage  voyage  and  of  oil  develop- 
ments on  Alaska's  North  Slope  may  have  re- 
stored some  of  oil's  lost  glamour. 

MAJOR  ISSUES  FACING  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Following  is  a  capsule  summary  of  major 
issues  facing  the  oil  and  gas  Industry. 

Imports:  A  Cabinet-level  task  force  Is  re- 
viewing the  10-year-old  oil  Import  control 
program,  which  restricts  entry  of  cheap  for- 
eign crude  to  12.2  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction In  states  east  of  the  Rockies.  The 
task  force  study  is  expected  to  be  completed 
within  a  month.  At  stake:  A  system  that 
assures  domestic  producers  of  a  market,  and 
costs  consumers  several  billion  dollars  a  year 
In  higher  petroleum  product  prices. 

Taxes:  The  House  has  voted  to  reduce  the 
oil  depletion  allowance,  which  allows  oil 
companies  an  income  tax  deduction  of  27.5 
per  cent  of  gross  Income  from  oil  production 
up  to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent  of  net  In- 
come from  the  oil  property.  The  House  set 
the  depletion  figure  at  20  per  cent.  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  approved  a  rate 
of  23  per  cent  and  raised  the  net  Income  limit 
for  small  operators  (less  than  «3  million 
gross)  to  65  per  cent. 

At  stake:  at  least  $400  million  annually  In 
higher  Industry  taxes  under  the  House  bill; 
an  estimated  $155  million  under  the  Finance 
Committee's  approach  which  will  be  subject 
to  attack  on  the  Senate  floor  by  oil  Industry 
critics. 
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Congress  did  not  attemfvt  to  revise  a  tax 
benefit  highly  cherished  by  the  oil  Industry: 
Immediate  write-offs  for  Intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs  on  oil  property.  OU 
companies  may  deduct  these  costs  in  the  year 
In  which  they  occur,  thereby  often  offsetting 
large  amounts  of  Income  from  other  sources 
and  usually  enhancing  the  value  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  for  the  oil  property  in  sub- 
sequent years.  Industry  critics  contend  these 
costs  should  be  capitalized  and  recovered 
through  depreciation  over  several  years  as  is 
done  with  a  factory. 

Pollution:  The  Senate  and  House  have 
passed  differing  versions  of  legislation  to 
make  oil  flrms  liable  for  the  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  oil  spills  and  blowouts  such  as  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  incident.  The  In- 
terior Department  has  stiffened  regulations 
covering  offshore  drilling  and  production  to 
avert  such  accidents.  Legislation  has  been 
Introduced  to  subsidize  the  development  of 
pollution-free  automobiles.  Air  and  water 
quality  standards  being  established  across 
the  nation  under  federal  review  affect  indus- 
try operations. 

At  stake:  the  question  of  how  much  money 
Industry  must  pay  to  prevent  and  control 
pollution,  and  the  future  of  the  gasoline- 
burning  Internal  combustion  engine. 

Alaska:  Construction  of  the  planned  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  System  from  the  oil-rich 
North  Slope  to  Alaska's  south  coast  is  being 
delayed  by  Senate  and  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee »eviews  of  possible  environmental 
damage.  Meanwhile,  legislation  is  pending 
before  the  same  commltftes  to  settle  the  land 
claims  of  Alaska's  natives. 

At  stake:  Development  and  shipment  of 
petroleum  from  what  appears  to  be  the  rich- 
est oil  field  in  the  United  States,  and  owner- 
ship and  royalty  rights  of  that  oil. 

Continental  shelf:  A  Johnson  Administra- 
tion task  force  on  marine  sciences  suggested 
in  January  the  formation  of  an  international 
authority  to  regulate  exploitation  of  the 
ocean  floor — including  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. Similar  suggestions  are  iinder  study  in 
the  United  Nations. 

At  stake:  The  question  of  where  U.S.  Juris- 
diction over  the  continental  shelf  stops  and 
where  the  unclaimed  ocean  floor  begins — 
and  who  will  benefit  from  ocean  floor  exploi- 
tation. 

Gas  shortage :  There  have  been  widespread 
predictions  within  industry  and  government 
of  a  possible  future  shortage  of  natural  gas. 
Interstate  gas  prices  are  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  is  now 
reexamining  its  pricing  policies  to  determine 
their  effect  on  exploration  and  production. 

At  stake:  Markets  and  prices  for  natural 
gas,  in  which  oil  firms  have  major  Interests. 

OIL   INDUSTRY    DISSATISFIED    WITH    IMAGE 

Oil  industry  spokesmen  believe  the  public 
has  a  mistaken  idea  about  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  its  work.  Following  are  excerpts 
from  a  recent  speech  by  Michel  T.  Halbouty, 
Houston  oil  producer,  engineer,  banker  and 
former  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Petroleum  Geologists.  The  speech  was 
printed  Sept.  26,  1969,  in  the  Oil  Daily. 

"We  have  paid  our  dues  to  the  IPAA,  the 
API,  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, and  to  other  similar  organizations  and 
we  expected  them  to  inform  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  of  the  facts.  In  the 
process,  those  associations  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job  In  some  areas,  and  many  dedicated 
oilmen  have  served  them  with  distinction. 
"Failure  in  communication 

"But  that  has  been  too  little  by  too  few. 
These  organizations  simply  failed  to  inform 
and  educate  the  public  properly.  Frankly,  all 
of  us  took  It  for  granted  that  our  little  red 
house  would  never  be  blown  down  by  those 
howling  wolves.  So  we  find  ourselves  b  hind 
the  eight  ball.  We  now  see  depletion  being 
hammered  down.  We  see  serious  attacics  being 


made  on  other  incentives.  The  mandatory 
Import  program  is  In  trouble  .  .  . 

"The  shortcoming  in  our  own  case  has 
been  a  lack  of  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple who  really  count  in  this  country — the 
people  who  vote. 

"Of  course,  we  have  put  out  the  usual 
standard  propaganda — most  of  it  aimed  at 
protecting  depletion — and  expected  it  to  be 
swallowed  whole.  But  we  have  not  gone  to 
the  public  with  our  story.  Pull  page  adver- 
tisement: advocating  the  depletion  percent- 
age are  a  nuisance  and  an  affront  to  the 
average  citizen.  They  are  not  even  read  .  .  . 

"Understanding  the  industry 
"We  have  done  little  to  tell  the  history  of 
oil  and  gas  or  the  industry  or  the  men 
who  have  made  It.  We  have  said  little  about 
how  this  Industry  ignited  and  sustained  the 
age  of  liquid  fuel  and  thereby  helped  life  the 
shackles  of  toil  from  labor. 

"We  simply  haven't  put  this  information 
out  properly,  without  wrapping  it  in  a  pack- 
age which  had  the  sign,  "support  depletion," 
on  the  outside.  The  people  wculd  automati- 
cally support  depletion  if  they  knew  what 
our  Indiistry  means  to  them.  We  would  not 
have  to  ask  them  to  do  so  .  .  . 

"So,  we  look  to  Washington  for  help. . . 

"Situation  in  1969 

"What  is  happening  this  year  is  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  When  the  pressures 
from  home,  whether  sincere  or  inspired,  get 
high  enough,  the  elected  officials  in  Wash- 
ington respond.  Irrespective  of  the  excellence 
of  oil's  representation  or  even  the  good  of 
the  country. 

"The  pressures  from  home  have  been  un- 
duly heavy  in  favor  of  doing  something  about 
depletion  and  other  incentives.  Most  of  this 
has  come  from  the  heavy-consuming  states, 
but  a  surprising  amount  has  also  come  from 
oil  states.  And  there  has  been  relatively  little 
response  to  appeals  by  the  Industry  for  let- 
ters asking  for  a  continuation  of  oil  tax  in- 
centives, despite  the  flood  of  suggestions  to 
gasoline  users,  royalty  owners,  landowners 
and  stockholders  in  brochures,  company 
magazines,  mall  inserts,  and  other  equally  in- 
effective forms. 

"New  industry  image 

"Why  Ineffective?  The  medium  Is  wrong. 
(Prof.)  Marshall  McLuhan,  the  famous  com- 
munications specialist  (of  the  University  of 
Toronto) ,  says  the  medium  Is  the  message. 
Oii  company  appeals  and  literature  to  cap- 
tive audiences,  already  sold  on  the  idea  for 
selfish  reasons,  are  necessary,  but  that  falls 
far  short  of  being  sufficient. 

"The  press,  in  most  Instances,  where  It 
has  commented  at  all,  has  been  opposed  to 
present  Industry  tax  incentives.  Much  of  this 
comment  has  been  totally  unobjective;  the 
remainder  has  been  largely  uninformed,  mis- 
informed, emotional,  or  naive.  But  it  gets  to 
the  public. 

"The  simple  fact  Is  that  no  one  outside 
the  oil  Industry  understands  depletion,  and 
no  one  in  the  oil  Industry  has  successfully 
explained  it. 

"But  even  worse  than  this  is  the  fact  that 
no  one  outside  the  oil  Industry  understands 
the  industry  or  appreciates  It,  and  no  one 
inside  the  oil  industry  has  succeeded  in  tell- 
ing the  industry's  story,  and,  frankly,  too 
many  people  In  the  Industry  dont  know  the 
story  themselves." 


JESSE  KUHAULUA 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  5  years  ago 
a  young  man  left  his  native  State  of 
Hawaii  bound  for  the  Par  East.  He  had 
decided  to  take  up  sumo  wrestling,  a 
little  known  art  tn  the  Western  World, 
but  a  sport  followed  by  millions  in  Japan. 


Sumo  UTestling  is  an  ancient  sport  and 
an  art  mastered  by  few.  Jesse  Kuhaulua, 
bom  and  raised  on  the  island  of  Maui  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  is  one  of  a  tiny  group 
of  foreigners  who  have  tried  to  pene- 
trate the  world  of  sumo  wrestling,  and 
he  has  gone  higher  than  any  other  for- 
eign competitor  before  him. 

To  accomplish  this,  Kuhaulua  main- 
tained an  extraordinary  self -discipline. 
At  the  same  time,  he  became  a  man  of 
incredible  strength  and  agility,  to  the 
extent  that  he  now  is  one  of  Japan's 
10  top-rated  sumo  wrestlers  who  is  being 
recommended  as  a  model  for  diligent 
training. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  two  articles,  an  editorial  from  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  and  an  item 
from  the  Japan  Times,  In  Tokyo,  both 
of  which  laud  this  unusually  talented 
young  citizen  of  Hawaii  and  the  United 
States,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star -Bulletin  J 
Maui's  Sumo  Star 

Jesse  Kuhaulua,  the  Maul  boy  who  decided 
to  take  up  Japan's  ancient  sport  of  sumo 
wrestling,  Is  now  one  of  the  top  10  rated 
wrestlers  in  Japan. 

Since  no  foreigner  has  ever  before  gone 
so  high,  this  is  a  special  point  of  pride  to 
Hawaii  and  his  friends  here — but  so  is  the 
way  he  has  gone  about  it. 

Jesse,  who  wrestles  luider  the  name  of 
Takamlyama,  has  won  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  millions  of  sumo  fans  In  Japan, 
who  follow  the  televised  matches  as  avidly 
as  Americans  follow  baseball  or  football. 

What  many  Japanese  think  of  him  is  sum- 
marized in  the  editorial  from  the  English- 
language  Japan  Times  reproduced  on  this 
page. 

[From  the  Japan  Times] 
Kudos  for  Jessk  Kuhaulua 

When  Jesse  Kuhaulua  first  came  to  Ja- 
pan from  his  native  Maul  five  years  ago 
and  announced  he  was  here  to  become  a 
"rikishl,"  who  of  us  believed  that  he  would 
last  out  the  year?  After  all,  the  world  of 
"svuno"  is  a  feudalistlc  realm  aU  Its  own, 
which  exists  only  In  a  very  small  corner  of 
Japan. 

The  rikishl  lives,  eats  and  sleeps  sumo  24 
hours  a  day.  Its  foods,  its  customs,  and  its 
traditions  are  entirely  foreign,  even  to  most 
Japanese  today. 

The  life  of  a  novice  Is  a  lonely  one.  He 
is  a  servant  and  slave  to  his  seniors.  Many 
young  Japanese  tried  to  make  a  life  for 
themselves  in  that  strange  world,  but  found 
that  its  trials  and  tribulations  were  not  for 
members  of  their  affluent  generation.  Nisei 
youngsters  came  from  the  United  States  to 
try  their  luck  and  returned  home  defeated  by 
the  environment. 

For  Jesse,  or  Takamlyama,  it  was  "total 
Immersion"  on  a  scale  which  even  the  In- 
stitution that  coined  the  phrase  may  not  have 
imagined.  Who  knows  what  loneliness  and 
bitterness  he  must  have  suffered?  But  If  he 
ever  lost  his  sense  of  humor,  or  his  dignity, 
the  public  has  never  been  aware  of  it.  Pa- 
tiently, he  has  worked  to  improve  himself 
and  in  the  process,  he  has  won  the  respect 
and  liking  of  sumo  fans  all  over  Japan. 

In  the  tournament  just  ended,  he  fought 
as  a  "sanyaku"  for  the  first  time.  This  Is 
a  particularly  high  ranking,  and  Jease  la  the 
first  non-Oriental  foreigner  to  go  up  so  high 
in  this  traditional  Japanese  sport.  In  win- 
ning a  majority  of  his  bouta,  he  proved  that 
Ills  "komusubi"  listing  waa  no  fluke.  2y  dint 
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ot  hard  training,  Jesse  had  finally  overcome 
a  weakness  In  his  underpinnings;  he  has 
learned  not  to  lose  his  balance. 

A  top  sumo  commentator  has  suggested 
that  other  wrestlers  should  make  him  their 
model  for  diligent  training  and  has  predicted 
Jesse  will  go  even  farther  up  the  sumo 
ladder. 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  he  has  es- 
tablished a  place  for  himself  in  the  strange 
and  difficult  world  of  sumo.  And  In  the 
process,  he  has  made  a  lasting  Impression 
on  the  Japanese — and  we  can  be  as  cyni- 
cal and  as  snide  as  any  other  people — with 
his  character  and  demeanor.  He  is  a  credit 
to  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  the  United 
States. 


ERNEST  GRUENING:  VOICE  OP  WIS- 
DOM  AND   COURAGE   ON   VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  no 
man  in  America  hsis  any  more  right  to  be 
proud  of  his  record  of  courage  and  wis- 
dom on  the  issue  of  Vietnam  than  former 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  He  was  not 
only  one  of  the  very  earliest  critics  of  our 
disastrous  Vietnam  policy,  but  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  consistent  and 
articulate  exponents  of  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Any  one  of  scores  of  speeches  and  arti- 
cles by  Senator  Gruening  could  have 
saved  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  If  it  had  been  heeded  by  our 
policymakers.  He  has  again  spoken  out 
in  the  recent  November  moratorium, 
calling  us  away  from  the  folly  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AoDKESs  BY  Ernest  Oruening:  Pkesident 
Nixon's  Plan  To  End  the  War  Is  a  Plan 
To  Perpetuate  It 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
Candidate  Nixon  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple that  he  would  atop  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
but  that  he  couldn't  reveal  his  plan  at  that 
time.  He  had  to  keep  it  secret,  he  said,  so  as 
not  to  Interfere  with  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

Now  his  highly  suspense-publicized  plan 
to  end  the  war  is  Just  the  opposite. 

Par  from  being  a  program  to  end  this  un- 
justifiable, needless,  illegal,  immoral  and 
monstrous  war,  it  is  a  blue  print  to  prolong 
and  even  to  perpetuate  it. 

That  war — and  It  has  been  stealthily  spread 
to  Laos  and  Thailand — will  not  be  ended  as 
long  as  President  Nixon  remains  in  office.  At 
least  it  win  not  be  ended  by  him.  It  will  be 
ended  only  by  an  uprising  of  the  American 
people,  of  which  let  us  hope,  the  demonstra- 
tions begun  on  October  15  and  continued  to- 
day, tomorrow,  the  day  after  tomorrow,  and 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  put  an  end  to 
the  obscene  carnage  In  Southeast  Asia. 

For  make  no  mistake.  Under  Nixon's  plan 
our  boys  will  continue  to  die,  and  they  will 
die  in  vain.  Just  as  have  the  40.000  fine 
Americans  already  killed  in  combat,  and 
many  more  will  be  maimed  and  crippled  like 
the  quarter  of  a  million  already  wounded, 
many  of  whom  are  blinded,  armless,  legless, 
paralyzed. 

It  was  until  now  Mr.  Johnson's  war,  a  war 
into  which  the  American  people  were  lied 
and  tricked. 

It  will  henceforth  be  also  Mr.  Nixon's  war, 
and  Indeed  he  repeats  the  same  old  false- 
hoods with  which  the  American  people  have 
been  misled  for  the  last  six  years. 

For  It  should  be  made  unmistakably  clear 
that  the  reasons  for  our  being  militarily  in 
Southeast  Asia,  alleged  by  President  John- 


son six  years  ago  and  now  repeated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  are  devoid  of  truth. 

It  is  not  true  as  alleged  by  President  John- 
son In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  in 
January  1965  and  repeated  In  his  Johns  Hop- 
kins speech,  and  now  re-echoed  by  President 
Nixon,  that  we  are  there  because  a  friendly 
people  asked  us  to  help  them  repeal  aggres- 
sion. The  record  is  wholly  bare  of  any  such 
request.  On  the  contrary,  we  asked  ourselves 
in. 

The  truth  is  that  President  Elsenhower  of- 
fered economic  aid  and  only  economic  aid  to 
our  puppet  Diem,  but  surrounded  that  offer 
with  conditions  which  were  never  fulfilled. 
No  military  aid  was  asked  for  and  none  was 
given  by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  truth  is  that  we  invaded  Vietnam 
unilaterally  in  violation  of  all  existing 
treaties — the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
SEATO  Treaty  and  the  pledge  to  support  the 
Geneva  Accords  and  hold  nation-wide  elec- 
tions— and  when  we  started  bombing  North 
and  South,  It  was  we,  the  United  States, 
who  became  the  aggressor. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  In 
1964.  President  Johnson  pledged  not  once, 
but  repeatedly,  that  he  would  not  send 
American  boys  to  fight  In  a  ground  war  on 
the  continent  of  Asia;  pledged  not  once,  but 
repeatedly,  that  he  would  not  send  Ameri- 
can boys  to  do  the  fighting  that  Asian  boys 
should  be  doing.  Yet  while  he  was  making 
these  solemn  promises  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— pledges  on  the  basis  of  which  he  was 
swept  Into  office — plans  were  being  matured 
In  the  Pentagon  to  do  Just  what  he  had 
pledged  not  to  do. 

Now  we  know  also  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Incident  of  August  1964  was  spurious,  and 
that  by  Its  misrepresentation  to  the  Congress 
in  the  resolution  drafted  In  the  White  House 
giving  President  Johnson  a  blank  check  to 
use  American  troops  as  he  saw  fit  anywhere 
in  Southeast  Asia,  he  hornswoggled  the 
Congress — with  only  two  dissenting  votes — 
into  giving  him  that  power. 

These  facts,  first  disclosed  in  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  year,  and  now  detailed  in  Joe  Goulden's 
recently  published  book  "Truth  is  the  First 
Casualty"  reveal  that  the  version  presented 
to  the  American  people  by  President  John- 
son In  a  nation-wide  televised  address  and 
then  to  the  Congress,  was  false. 

The  U.S.  destroyer,  "Maddox",  far  from 
being  on  a  routine  patrol  mission  In  inter- 
national waters,  was  first,  a  spy  ship  like 
the  "Pueblo",  second,  she  had  penetrated 
the  coastal  waters  of  North  Vietnam,  third, 
that  at  that  very  time,  a  raid  by  South  Viet- 
namese vessels,  supplied  and  directed  by 
us,  was  taking  place  on  North  Vietnamese 
ports,  and  fourth,  that  the  "Maddox"  had 
instructions  to  try  to  draw  away  some  of 
the  defending  North  Vietnamese  vessels.  In 
other  words,  she  was.  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese standpoint,  engaged  In  hostile  op- 
erations and  they  were  Justified  in  firing  on 
her.  Yet  none  of  their  shots  hit  her.  The 
further  allegation  that  on  the  next  day  there 
was  another  attack  on  the  "Maddox"  and 
on  another  American  destroyer,  the  "C. 
Turner  Joy,"  also  proved  untrue.  In  this 
deception  every  concerned  important  U.S. 
official  collaborated— President  Johnson.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamarsr.  the  brothers  Bundy. 
the  GebrOder  Rostow,  and  the  high  naval 
command   In   the   Pacific. 

President  Nixon's  plan  revealed  on  Novem- 
ber third,  if  viewed  in  the  most  favorable 
light  possible.  Is  nullified  by  Innumerable 
escape  clauses: 

"The  rate  of  withdrawal"  says  President 
Nixon  "will  depend  on  developments  on  three 
fronts." 
That  means  that  there  will  be  three  alibis. 
One  of  those  three,  he  says,  "Is  the  prog- 
ress which  may  be  made  In  the  Paris  talks." 
Well  It's  obvious  there  will  be  no  progress 


in  the  Paris  talks,  and  I  repeat  my  oft  uttered 
conviction  that  there  will  be  no  peace  by 
negotiation,  for  our  opponents  feel  there  is 
nothing  to  negotiate.  They  have  made  that 
abundantly  clear. 

"Another  factor,"  says  President  Nixon,  "is 
the  progress  of  the  training  program  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces."  Well,  the  high  rate 
of  desertions  from  those  forces  does  not 
augur  well  for  speedy  progress;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  President  Thieu  has  any  eager- 
ness to  hasten  the  American  pull-out.  Nor 
has  the  Pentagon. 

Then  President  Nixon  sounds  another 
"note  of  caution,"  namely  "If  the  level  of 
enemy  activity  significantly  increases  we 
might  have  to  adjust  our  time-table  accord- 
ingly" and  to  emphasize  this  hazard  further. 
President  Nixon  says  "If  I  conclude  that  In- 
creased enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  re- 
maining forces  in  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  strong  and  effective  measures  to 
deal  with  that  situation."  In  other  words, 
he'll  send  back  more  troops,  resume  bombing 
or  whatever. 

Well,  of  course,  enemy  action  is  not  going 
to  subside,  as  Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  reply  to  his — both  released  in 
connection  with  President  Nixon's  speech- 
makes  clear.  Our  adversaries  consider  that 
the  United  States  is  the  Intruder,  the  In- 
vader, the  aggressor,  and  they  Intend  to  fight 
for  their  nation's  freedom  from  foreign  con- 
trol, for  independence  and  for  self-determi- 
nation. 

On  top  of  all  this  hedging  are  the  state- 
ments of  Defense  Secretary  Laird,  that  even 
after  we  pull  out,  we'll  have  to  leave  some 
troops  there  to  keep  on  training  the  South 
Vietnamese.  This  rigmarole  will  go  on  In- 
definitely. . 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  aspect  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  program.  He  asserts  that  the 
only  thing  that  is  not  negotiable  is  "the  right 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  future." 

That's  a  fine  sentiment,  but  its  imple- 
mentation as  seen  on  the  one  hand  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  on  the  other  hand  not  only 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  but  by  those  non-com- 
munist South  Vietnamese  whom  Thleu  and 
Ky  Jailed  after  the  last  election,  represent  a 
divergence  as  wide  as  the  distance  between 
the  poles.  Nixon's  program  will  fasten  the 
corrupt  and  oppressive  dictatorship  of  Thleu 
and  Ky  on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  will  be  no  true  self-determination. 
Moreover,  South  Vietnam  itself  has  no  Jurid- 
ical validity.  It  was  created  by  the  force  of 
American  arms  and  money  In  violation  of  our 
specific  pledges.  Everyone  of  its  regimes  from 
Diem — our  first  puppet — on,  has  been  kept  in 
office  by  our  armed  might  and  money.  Our 
imposition  of  these  characters  upon  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  has  made  our  al- 
legations that  we  are  there  to  free  the 
South  Vietnamese,  a  grotesque  mockery. 

Nor  can  we  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance, put  any  faith  In  the  numbers  game 
of  troop  withdrawals.  The  week  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
25.000  men — in  itself  a  minlscule  figure — 
the  draft  call  was  for  29,000. 

And  why,  if  President  Nixon  wants  to  scale 
down  our  military  commitment,  does  he  not 
suspend  the  draft  for  the  duration?  Instead 
he  and  some  misguided  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives urge  reforming  the  draft  law.  It 
can't  be  reformed.  What  difference  does  it 
make  whether  our  young  men  are  selected  by 
lot  or  by  any  other  method  to  become  can- 
non fodder  in  an  unjustifiable  war?  It  is  the 
draft  itself  that  is  the  atrocity  and  the  in- 
justice. 

Consider  that  under  it  our  young  men  are 
asked  to  fight  in  a  war  they  consider  im- 
moral, to  kill  people  against  whom  they  feel 
no  grievance,  maybe  get  killed  or  maimed 
in  the  process,  with  the  alternative  if  they 
follow  their  conscience  and  refuse,  to  go  to 
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jail  for  five  years  at  hard  labor,  thereby  prob- 
ably ruining  their  future  career  in  civilian 
life.  This  is  an  infamous  dilemma  to  which 
no  American,  or  indeed  no  member  of  a  so- 
ciety that  calls  Itself  free,  should  be  subject. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  does 
not  apply  to  the  draft.  Let  me  quote  It: 

"Neither  slavery,  nor  Involuntary  servitude 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 

What  Is  the  draft  for  this  war  to  those 
who  object  to  it,  but  Involuntary  servitude, 
and  where  the  refusal  to  serve  brings  more 
involuntary  servitude?  Please  note  that  the 
draftees  are  the  only  ones  subject  to  it.  Those 
who  enlisted  voluntarily  in  one  of  the  Armed 
Services — Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps — committed  themselves  when  they 
took  their  oath  of  enlistment.  Even  if  they 
now  feel,  as  I  and  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  feel  about  the  war,  they 
have  made  their  commitment  voluntarily  to 
go  wherever  they  are  sent.  The  draftees  have 
no  such  choice.  That  Is  why  I  tried  twice, 
while  In  the  Senate,  to  amend  the  Selective 
Service  Act  to  provide  that  service  In  South- 
east Asia  be  voluntary.  Of  course,  it  did  not 
pass. 

This  calls  attention  to  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  in  this  war.  For  while  we  not  un- 
justifiably continue  to  call  this  Johnson's 
war  and  now  Nixon's  war,  the  Congress  also 
shares  in  the  responsibility.  It  could  end  this 
war  far  more  speedily  than  President  Nixon 
will  by  refusing  to  vote  for  the  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  this  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  would  be  thereby  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  authority  of 
control  over  the  purse.  Now  would  they  there- 
by, as  might  be  alleged,  be  falling  to  "back 
our  boys."  They  would  Instead  be  helping  to 
bring  the  boys  back  home.  Actually,  there  is 
enough  in  the  pipeline  to  carry  on  for  a  year 
or  more  if  not  a  cent  were  voted. 

There  are  now  movements  in  both  Senate 
and  House  to  endorse  President  Nixon's 
plan,  whatever  it  turns  out  to  be.  Let  me 
say  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  so  votes  will  have  the  blood  of 
every  boy  who  dies  down  there  henceforth, 
on  his  head. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  unlike  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II  when  our  nation  was 
imperiled  and  when  a  vital  American  Inter- 
est was  Jeopardized  this  Is  not  the  case  In 
this  war.  Had  our  nation  been  attacked  as 
It  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941,  and  when 
our  security  was  at  stake,  the  American 
people  would  have  rallied  to  our  country's 
defense  almost  to  the  last  man.  That  is  why 
the  Administrations,  past  and  present,  have 
had  to  resort  to  mendacious  propaganda  to 
make  the  American  people  believe  otherwise. 
Actually  our  misguided  policies  have  de- 
feated the  very  objectives  they  allege  we 
seek. 

If  our  objective  had  been  truly  to  achieve 
self-determination  for  the  Vietnamese  we 
would  have  supported  the  Geneva  Accords 
as  we  pledged  to  do,  and  allowed  the  elec- 
tions for  all  Vietnam  to  take  place. 

If  our  objective,  as  alleged,  was  to  halt 
Chinese  southward  expansion  we  would  not 
have  sought  to  destroy  the  buffer  State  of 
North  Vietnam,  hostile  to  the  Chinese  for 
over  a  millenium;  we  would  instead  have 
supported  Ho  Chi  Mln  who  not  only  would 
have  fought  any  Chinese  invaders,  as  he 
did  the  French,  the  Japanese,  and  now  the 
Americans,  but  we  would  have  created  a 
state  like  Tito's  Yugoslavia  which  the  United 
States  supported  because  while  communist. 
It  was  not  part  of  what  was  then  called  the 
"Communist  Conspiracy." 

Actually  our  poUcy,  instead  of  defeating 
communism   has   laid   the   groundwork  for 


it  in  Vietnam  ^^ere  the  bombing  and 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  non-combatants, 
the  burning  of  their  villages,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  millions  of  refugees,  will  not  endear 
us  or  those  we  have  supported  in  power. 
What  nation  will  ever  again  want  to  be 
saved  by  us? 

Indeed  if  the  rulers  of  Russia  and  China 
had  wanted  to  devise  a  policy  that  would 
bring  us  down,  they  could  not  have  done 
better  than  what  we  have  to  ourselves.  For 
while  we  have  wrought  death  and  destruc- 
tion abroad,  we  have  thereby  fostered  decay 
and  deterioration  at  home.  While  we  pour 
our  billions  into  killing  in  Southeast  Asia 
our  long  overdue  domestic  needs  go  unat- 
tended. 

Now  the  only  test  of  a  policy  proclaimed 
as  one  to  end  the  war  is  whether  it  will  pre- 
vent more  casualties.  It  Is  ghastly  to  hear  the 
cheerful  official  releases  that  only  69  were 
killed  last  week.  Everyone  of  them  was  a 
mother's  son.  Every  death  is  one  too  many. 

What  is  the  alternative? 

It  is  to  be  found  in  one  proposed  by  a  most 
distinguished  Republican,  a  great  American, 
the  senior  member  of  his  party  In  the  Senate, 
George  Aiken  of  Vermont;  namely  to  declare 
that  we  have  won  the  war,  and  get  out — 
NOW! 

That  would  Indeed  be  victory,  a  stirring 
demonstration  that  a  great  nation  can  admit 
by  its  actions  that  it  has  erred,  that  it  will 
no  longer  pursue  a  policy  of  unrelieved  dis- 
aster, that  It  will  no  longer  betray  America's 
finest,  noblest,  traditions,  professions  and 
practices. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  returned  to 
sanity,  that  we  revert  to  an  America  whose 
historic  concern,  despite  occasional  lapses, 
was  for  the  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness of  our  own  as  well  as  of  other  people, 
and  whose  military  mission  is  one  of  defense 
of  our  country  snd  not  global  policing,  with 
offensive  action  any  where  at  the  behest  of 
the    executive? 

My  friends,  it  Is  heartening  that  Americans, 
young  and  old,  are  to-day  again  mobilizing 
to  try  to  put  an  end  to  this  tragic  and 
shameful  involvement.  We  must  all  continue 
to  work  to  achieve  that  result,  and  to  turn 
the  course  of  history  back  to  where  our  coun- 
try's policies  were  those  we  could,  as  we  once 
did,  esteem,  love  and  cherish. 


SEGREGATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  1968-69  HEW  school  survey, 
Illinois  had  a  total  of  1,920,984  students 
In  the  elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools.  Of  this  total,  1,448,168 — or  73.3 
percent — were  white  students;  398,257 — 
or  20.7  percent — were  Negro;  and  the 
remaining  4  percent — including  3.4  per- 
cent Spanish-speaking  Americans — were 
students  from  other  minority  groups. 

The  HEW's  IBM  racial  data  on  the 
1968-69  school  survey  reflects  that  there 
are  25  cities,  or  school  districts,  in  Illi- 
nois having  one  or  more  schools  where 
Negro  students  make  up  over  80  percent 
of  the  school  enrollment.  However,  in 
these  25  cities,  or  school  districts,  there 
are  364,894  Negro  students,  or  91.6  per- 
cent of  all  the  398,257  Negro  students 
enrolled  in  public  schools  in  Illinois. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Negro  stu- 
dents in  these  public  schools  are  segre- 
gated Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
these  25  school  districts  there  are 
333.131— or  83.6  percent — of  the  total 
Negro    enrollment    In    Illinois    public 


schools  enrolled  in  322  schools  that  are 
80  to  100  percent  Negro  and,  of  this 
group,  there  are  319,504,  or  80.2  percent 
of  the  total  Negro  enrollment  in  the 
State  in  279  schools  that  are  90  to  100 
percent  Negro  segregated.  What  is  more, 
303,406  of  these  Negro  students,  or  76.2 
percent  of  the  total  Negro  enrollment  in 
the  State  are  in  284  schools,  in  21  cities, 
that  are  95  to  100  percent  segregated, 
and  there  are  265,812  of  these  Negro  stu- 
dents, or  66.7  percent — two-thirds — of  all 
the  Negro  students  in  the  public  schools 
of  Illinois  in  246  schools,  in  14  cities  or 
districts,  that  are  99  and  100  percent 
Negro  segregated. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  talked 
about  racial  segregation  in  Chicago, 
where  248,677,  or  80.6  percent,  of  its 
308,266  Negro  •  student  enrollment  are 
attending  schools  which  are  99  and  100 
percent  Negro,  and  where  90  percent  of 
the  total  Negro  enrollment  of  the  city 
are  in  schools  between  90  and  100  percent 
Negro — but  you  can  take  almost  any  one 
of  the  25  cities  or  school  districts  in  Illi- 
nois which  contain  91.6  percent  of  all  the 
Negro  students  in  the  State  suid,  whether 
the  particular  school  district  has  a  10- 
percent  Negro  enrollment,  a  16-percent 
Negro  enrollment,  an  18-percent  Negro 
em'ollment,  a  9-percent  Negro  enroll- 
ment, or  a  considerably  higher  Negro 
enrollment,  you  will  find  all-Negro 
schools  or  schools  that  are  nearly  all 
Negro — and  this  means,  and  the  HEW's 
IBM  data  on  these  schools  will  show, 
that  at  the  opposite  end  there  is  just  as 
much  segregation  of  the  white  students. 

Por  example,  in  Chicago,  where  the 
white-student  enrollment  is  219,478,  or 

37.7  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  Negro- 
student  enrollment  is  309,260,  or  52.9 
percent  of  the  total,  only  9,628,  or  4.4 
percent  of  the  Negro  students  go  to  ma- 
jority white  schools  and  only  25,128,  or 
11.4  percent  of  the  white  students  attend 
schools  that  have  a  minority  group 
enrollment  of  over  50  percent. 

In  Maywood,  111.,  which  has  a  total 
public  school  enrollment  of  6,396,  48.1 
percent  of  which  is  white  and  44.7  per- 
cent of  which  is  Negro,  65.8  percent  of 
the  Negro  students  are  in  two  schools 
which  are  between  99  and  100  percent 
Negro. 

In  the  district  of  Blue  Island,  HI.,  which 
has  a  total  enrollment  of  6,587,  of  which 

81.8  percent  are  white  students  and  16.3 
percent  are  Negro,  there  is  one  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  613,  or  57  percent 
of  the  total  Negro  enrollment  in  the  dis- 
trict, which  is  100  percent  Negro. 

Blue  Island  District  No.  130,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  3,579,  81  percent  of 
which  is  white  and  10.5  percent  of  which 
is  Negro,  has  one  school  comprised  of 
57.3  percent  of  the  total  Negro  enroll- 
ment that  is  100  percent  Negro. 

Harvey,  111.,  District  No.  152  has  a  to- 
tal public  school  enrollment  of  3,573, 
which  is  74.25  percent  white  and  24.6 
percent  Negro,  but  It  has  one  school  com- 
prised of  48.6  percent  of  the  total  Ne- 
gro enrollment  which  is  100  percent  Ne- 
gro segregated.  There  are  only  241,  or  9.1 
percent,  of  the  white  students  attend- 
ing major  Negro  schools,  and  only  166, 
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or  18.8  percent  of  the  total  Negro  stu-  of  the  Senate  to  show  illustrations  of  the  favored  States.  Additional  figures  will  be 

dents  attending  majority  white  schools,  fact  that  the  enforcement  of  the  inte-  supplied  later. 

In  Kankakee  public  schools,  where  the  gration  demand  of  HEW  is  not  a  na-  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 

Negro  enrollment  is  19.4  percent  of  the  tional   pattern.   These   facts  show   the  information  relating  to  Illinois  printed  in 

total.  36.9  percent  of  the  Negro  students  pattern  applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  the  Recoro. 

are  in  one  school  which  is  97.1  percent  Southern  States  with  virtual  immunity  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

Negro  segregated.  granted  to  all  other  States  regardless  of  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

I  bring  these  figures  to  the  attention  rank  segregation  in  many  areas  of  these  ord,  as  follows: 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TOTAL 
INumber  of  districts:  473  Reprfsenting:  832.  Number  of  schools  3,220.  Representing:  4,1871  f 

American  Spanisli  Minority 

Indian  Negro  Oriental  American  total  Others  Total 

Students  -.-  1.616  398,257  6,494  66,449  472,816         1,448,168  1,920.984 

Represen'tinV 1,804  406,3*9  6,893  68,916  483,962         1,768,301  2,252,243 

Teachers        13  «."»  15?  194  9,142  66,418  75,560 

Representing.'.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: - i?        8.983         les         215        9,3«i       acsso        89,96o 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT 
DISTRICT:  COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  218.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  6.  REPRESENTING:  6.  CITY:  BLUE  ISLAND.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK  COUNTY.  ASSURANCE:  441 

Students—  Teachers— 

. ^ Weight: . 

American                                      Spanish-      Minority  1.0—   American                                      Spanish-     Minority 

Indians         Negro      Oriental    American           total      Other          Total  grades       Indians         Negro      Oriental    American           total      Other           Total 

Number  14         1,076  2  106         1,198     5,389        6,587  0  36  0  2  38         223  261 

PercenL..::. ..:::...  a2  16.3  -ao  1.6  18.2       81.8         lOaO ttO  13.8  0.0  0.9  14.6       85.4  lOao 

======^====^      -  oooooooooouooo 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  0  613  0  0  613  0  613  (100.0)  0  23  0  0  23  6  29 

Higti  SE  Buriding 

*  ^  000000000000110 

DwightD.  Eisenhower  0  430  0  43  473      1,083         1,556  (30.4)  0  6  0  1  7  59  66 

High  School  Cam. 

''''"'^'''  OOOOOOOOOOUOOO 

Dwight  D.  Eisenliowtr  0  32  1  50  83     1.207         1,290  (6.4)  0  3  0  0  3  40  43 

High  Old  Main 

"""*"«<*>•  OOOOOOOOOOUOOO 

Harold  L  Richards  14  0  0  5  19         786  805  (2.4)  0  2  0  0  2  28  30 

High  NW  Building 

^^  000000000000110 

Harold  L.  Richards  0               111               5               7      1,359         1,366                       (0.5)                              1               0               0               1           59               60 

Higli  Campus  II 

Building  (6X  00000000001  nOO 

HaroM  L.  Richards  0               0               0               3               3         954            957                        (0.3)                              1                0               1                2          31                33 

High  NE  Building 

(5).  ^ '  

DISTRICT:  BLUE  ISLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  130.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  10.  REPRESENTING:  10  CITY:  BLUE  ISLAND.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK  COUNTY 
Number  0  375  5  301  681      2,898         3,579 0  30  1  0  31  87  118 

Percent.:.:::::::::::     0.0     10.5      0.1      8.4     19.0    81.0     100.0 0.0     25.4      0.8      0.0     26.3    73.7     100.0 

001111110000000 

Horac,Mann(6)......  0  215  0  0  215  0  215     ^,^^^^^^^0)  0  6  0  0  6  1  7 

SandersSchooKS)....  0  0  0  53  53  95  148      „,„„„„^)  a  1  0  0  1  5  6 

Lincoln  School  (7).....  0  0  0  71  71         157  228      „^^^,,(3]L1)  0  10  0  16  7 

000000001100000 
Blue  Island  Juniw  0  91  2  63  156         524  680  (22.9)  0  10  6  24  30 

"'«^^'"»'<"'>-  fflUUUOOOOOOO 

Whittier  school  (9)....  0  0  0  47  47         354  401      „„„„„^)  0  ^  _         0  2  U  13 

''-"'--<^> -  "  '  0  38  41         391  432      ^,,^^5)  0  3  0  3  10  13 

Nathan  Hale  Inter-  24  2  6  32         371  403  (7.9)  0  4  0  0  4  9  13 

■"*"'''*  ^>-  OlUlOOOOOOOOOl 

Nathan  Ha!e-Pri-  0  40  1  16  57         713  770  (7. 4)  0  7  0  7  15  22 

'""''^*^  0111 10000000000 

Greenwood  (2) 0  0  0  7  7         178  185  (3.8)  0  1  0  0  1  3  4 

^  '  011110000000000 

Greenbriar(l) 0  2  0  0  2         U5  117  (1.7)  0  0  0  0  0  3  3 

DISTRICT:  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  1/70.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  13.  REPRESENTING:  13.  CITY:  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK  COUNTY 

Number  6         1,779  5  542         2,332     2,774         5,106 0  56  0  .  ?  ,..5?         >*  186 

Per™::::::::::::::     ai      ks      0.1      io.6     ii?    S4.3     loao.-- --,.      0.0     30.1      go      0.0     x.i    69.9      100.0 

^  ouTiTiioMooob  „ 

Franklin  (5) 0  758  0  12  770  0  770  nn^onnhn^  0  23  0  0  23  3  26 

Lincoln  (3) 0  471  0  13  484  0  484  (lOaO)  0  13  0     .  0  13  5  18 

^  ^  000001111000000 

Washington  Junior  »  267  .1  74  342         329  671  (51.0)  0  10  0  0  10  17  27 

"'^^^^-  Oil  11 1110000001 

Garfield  (4)  .  0  22  0  138  160         201  361  (44.3)  0  2  0  0  2  11  13 

000000000100000 
Washington  Junior  0  154  0  47  201         258  459  (43.8)  0  3  0  0  3  19  22 

High  (2). 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  1/70.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  13.  REPRESENTING:  13.  CITY:  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK  COUNTY— CoiitiiMiwI 

S'"''«"'»-  ^  .  ^                                                  Teachers- 

: Weight: — . 

Arnerican                     „  .    .  ,    Spanish-     Minority  1.3—  American                                   Spanish-     Minority 

Indians        Negro     Oriental   American          total      Other         Total  grades      Indians        Negro     OrienUI   American          toUi      Other          Total 

01 1111 110000000 

Jefferson  (U)...- 0              77                0              65             142          191             333                       (42.6)  0                I                0                0                I  10  ll 

011111110000000                                                                                      •  .   iw  II 

McKinley(l) 5              10               0             89            104         234            338                      (30.8)  0               3               0               0               3  10  IJ 

oiuiniooooooo  " 

Grant(lO) 0  4  0  62  66         230  296  (22.3)  0  0  0  0  0  9  9 

011111110000001 

Roosevelt(13) 0  14  0  29  43         284  327  (13.1)  0  0  0  0  0  13  is 

011111110000000  * 

Wilson  (12) 1  0  2  11  14         385  399  (3. 5)  0  0  0  0  0  II  II 

.....,„  „  ,  oiiimiooooooo 

John  F.Kennedy  (7)...  0  1  2  2               5         245            250                        (2.0)              0               1                0               0               1            S                 7 

,       .  .     ,..  „  ,  „  OlUllUOOOOOOl 

Greenbriar(8) 0  1  0  0               1         275           276                      (0.4)             0              0              0              0              0          11               ll 

......  «  „  .  011111000000000 

Highlands  (9) 0  0  0  0                0         142            142                        (0.0)              0               0               0               0               0            5                 5 

DISTRICT:  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  169.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  3.  REPRESENTING:  4.  CITY:  EAST  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS.  COUNTY:  16 

Number 0  1581  0  104        1,685  9        1,694 0  72  0  0  72  3  7S 

Percent ---_=^^ ^1 "J  1}  ^     J**         "*         lOOO ---  0.0  96.0  0.0  0.0  96.0         4.0  100.0 

0111111(XX)00000  ~  '       '  ' 

Woodlawn(2) 0  562  0  21  583  0  583  (100.0)  0  24  0  0  24  0  M 

..  .       r        «v  „  .„.  „  000000011100001 

MedgarEvers(l). 0  504  0  17  521  3  524  (99.4)  0  23  0  0  23  1  24 

011111100000001 

Cottage  Grove  (3) 0  515  0  66  581  6  587  (99.0)  0  25  0  0  25  2  27 

DISTRICT:  HARVEY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  152.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  8.  REPRESENTING:  8.  CITY:  HARVEY.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK  COUNTY 

Number 0  879  4  38  921      2,652         3,573  0  45  0  0  45         101  146 

>""«"» - 0°    ^<6 ^l!_  ,Jli ^^'   ^*-'    100.0.. ■ 0.0    308     0.0  .   0.0    3a8   69.2     100.0 

"schMUS)"*"*  0     427      0      0     427     0     427  """""(lOOO)      0      15      0      0      15     4      19 

r      n    .  n      oo,       „  011111111100001 

Tchri(2)'"    '        0     286       0      10     296    241     537         (55.1)      0      13       0       0      13     6       19 

'-EreSJ's'cLl        "     "'       "      ''  '"    '''  *°   °"""'"R      0       5      0      0       5     20      25 

(4). 

"thooUSr'*''  0  16  0  2  18  319  337  """"•«»««»)  0  5  0  0  5  15  20 

"schtar"*"'"  "  '  *  5  11  460  471  '»""""°««»)  0  2  0  0  2  ,5  17 

^"s^oof^r'"'"^  0  '»  0  0  10  425  435  "'"'""'"O^')  0  2  0  0  2  15  17 

''IctoK?)."'"^  "  '  "  7  10  589  599  """"""T^,  0  3  0  0  3  18  21 

''IchoW'  0  0  0  2  2  205  207  """""O^^l^g)  0  0  0  0  0  8  8 

DISTRICT:  MAYWOOD,  MELROSE  PARK,  AND  BROADVIEW  89.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  10.  REPRESENTING:  10.  CITY:  MAVWOOD.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK 
Number..-. 1         2,862  24  188         3,075     3,^321         6.396  0  B2  1  o  M         I7?  m« 

••"«"• :,__M_,  V^r        '>■*         z-'      j^i„^'»      !°g1^^^:i^L,.M_.^ ^* «J ^l_J^^    J^« 

""•""KlondO). 0  805  0  8  813  2  815     """"""{^j  „  To  0  ^  ,6  ,3        "^9 

Iruin./^^  n  ,    A7-,  ,  .  011111111100000 

'™"«<3> "         1.0"  1  1         1.079  8         1,087  (99.3)  0  25  0  0  25  12  37 

Fn,.r.„nnx  n  ,-,c  ,  0111 1  IIll  lOOOOO 

Emerson(l)... O     375     2        31      408    328     736  (55.4)      0     4        0       0       4     23       27 

*""««'"afM7) 0      191       3      93     287    285      572   """•""^)      0       3       0       0       3     19       22 

"—1.(8) 0     144       9       9      162    365     527   "'"'""•""g.'")      0       2       0       0       2     .6       18 

«-''^'-<^) 0     244       3       5     252    723     975   '"""••"g«'g,      0       7       1       0       8     27       35 

Lincnln«»  i        -i       ,       „       .  OlUllUllOOOOO 

"■'""'"<*> »       '       1      32      41    414     455  (9.0)      0       4       0       0       4     14       18 

^— °  "   ^    »  "  -  -2  2\:::±>  o   o   o   o   .  .   . 

^"'"8.on(5) 0       3       1       0       4    151      155   °''"''»««^,      0       10       0       14       5 

^-Addams(4) 0      2      0      0  470     472  <»'">""tS)      0      0      0      0      0     19 

DISTRICT:  POSEN-ROBBINS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  143H.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  9.  REPRESENTING:  9.  CITY:  POSEN.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK  COUNTY 

K."::::::::  --       8    'ii'i      of      o!i     'il'l    25^     ?b2'i «     j*        ^       '<>       Z     v       m 

V  j;^_._l2;J^____^___^^^     '^^^^  100.0  ...... .^ 0  63.4  0  0  63.4       36.6  lOaO 

Kellar  school  (3)......  O  625  0  0  625  3  628      ^"^"""^T?)  0  U  o  0  11  9  20 

^"-"'^^-~'«) 0  500  0  0  5C«  3  503      '«""""»^,  0  15  0  0  15  3  18 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRia:  POSEN-ROBBINS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  143'/2.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  9.  REPRESENTING:  9.  CITY:  POSEN.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK  COUNTY— Continued 


Students- 


American  Spanish-      Minority 

Indians         Negro      Oriental    American  total      Other  Total 


Teachers- 
Weight:  — — -____ 

1.3—   American  Spanish-     Minority 

grades      Indians        Negro     Oriental   American  total      Other  Total 


Cfiilds  School  (4).. 

Lemon  School  (5).. 

Gordon  School (7).. 

Posen  Elementary 
School  (8). 

Harding  School  (9).. 

Ziehen  School  (6)... 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


253 
183 
100 
91 

18 
34 


0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 
0 
4 
5 

2 
0 


253 
183 


3 
30 


105  173 

96  223 

21  106 

34  201 


001111100000000 
256  (98.8)  0  8 

oonuiiooooooo 

213  (85.9)  0  5 

ooooDOoonooooo 

278  (37.8)      0       5 

0011 11 110000000 
319  (30.1)      0       6 

000000110000000 
127  (16.5)      0       1 

001 111 110000000 
235  (14.5)      0       3 


10 

8 

10 
12 

4 
7 


DISTRICT:  DISTRICT  151  SOUTH  HOLLAND.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  6.  REPRESENTING:  8.  CITY:  SOUTH  HOLLAND.  COUNTY:  16 


Number. 
Percent.. 


0.0 


846 
32.5 


11 
0.4 


10 
0.4 


868      1.737 
33.3       66.7 


2,605  . 
100.0 


Kennedy  Elementary 
School  (2) . 


Coolidge  Upper  Grade 
Center  (4). 

Taft  Elementary  School 
(6). 

Roosevelt  Elementary 
School  (5). 

Madison  Elementary 
School (3). 

Eisenhower  Elementary 
School  (1). 


309 
177 

116 

101 

78 

65 


309  8 

186         349 


125 
101 


264 
327 


78         321 
69         468 


011100000000000 

317  (97. 5) 

000000001 100000 
535  (34. 8) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 

389  (32. 1) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 

428  (23. 6) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 

399  (19.5) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 

537  (12.8) 


0 
0.0 


35 
36.1 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


35  62 

36.1       63.9 


4 
13 

10 

13 

10 

12 


90 
100.0 


11 

20 

17 
16 
15 
18 


DISTRICT:  COOK  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  104-ARGO  SUMMIT  COMMON.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  4.  REPRESENTING:  5.  CITY:  ARGO.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK  COUNTY 


Number. 
Percent.. 


Argo(3)... 
Graves  (1). 
Walsh  (2).. 
Walker  (4). 


0 

534 
27.8 

3 
0.2 

109 
5.7 

646 
33.7 

1,272 
66.3 

1,918 
100.0 

0 
0.0 

12 
17.6 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

12 
17.6 

56 
82.4 

68 
100.0 

.0 



OllllUlOOOOOOO 

0 

239 

0 

1 

240 

5 

245 

oiuniiiiMobo 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

7 

11 

0 

285 

1 

90 

376 

576 

952 

oiiiiuiooooobo 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

28 

32 

u 

10 

2 

18 

30 

462 

492 

ouiiiuoooooix) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

14 

16 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

229 

229 

(0.0) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

7 

9 

DISTRICT:  WEST  HARVEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  147.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  6.  REPRESENTING:  8.  CITY:  HARVEY.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK  COUNTY 


Number 

2 
0.1 

2.394 
>.96 

4 
0.1 

57 
1.9 

2,457 
81.7 

»1 
18.3 

3.008 
100.0 

0 
0.0 

64 
59.8 

0 
0.0 

0 

0 
0.0 

64 
59.8 

12 

43 
40.2 

2 

107 
100.0 

Percent 

Lincoln  School  (6) 

0 

382 

1 

6 

389 

10 

399 

ouiiiiioonoooi 
oimuiooooobo 

(96.6) 

0 

12 

0 

14 

McKinley  Elementary 
(1). 

0 

774 

0 

2 

776 

27 

803 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

8 

25 

Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Junior  High 
(3). 

Washington  School  (4). 

Elmer  G.  Kich  (5) 

0 

382 

0 

2 

384 

20 

404 

OOCOOOOOI 100001 
(95.0) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

4 

15 

0 
2 

476 
370 

1 

2 

5 
12 

482 
386 

147 
187 

629 
573 

011111111100000 
(76.6) 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 

(67.  4) 

oiumiuooooi 

(20.0) 

0 
0 

11 
10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

11 
10 

12 

10 

23 
20 

Garfield  El  School  (2).. 

0 

10 

0 

30 

40 

160 

200 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

7 

10 

DISTRICT 

CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610. 

CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16. 

COOK  COUNTY 

Number 

826 
0.1 

308,266 
52.9 

3,818 
0.7 

49,886 
8.6 

362,796  219,478 
62. 3       37. 7 

582,274 
100.0 

0 
0.0 

^"J 

93 
0.5 

65 
0.3 

7,002 
35.2 

12,867 
64.8 

19  809 

Percent 



100.0 

Melville  W.  Fuller  (241) 

Felsenthal  Branch 
Washington  Park 
Homes  (239). 

0 
0 

967 

115 

0 
0 

0 
0 

967 

lis 

0 
0 

967 
115 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 

(loa  0) 

0111 00000000000 
(100.0) 

0 
0 

33 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

33 
4 

2 

0 

35 

4 

Juliette  G.  Low  Upper 
Grade  Center  (289). 

0 

80Z 

0 

802 

0 

802 

OOOOOOOOUOQOOO 
(100.0) 

0 

28 

0 

1 

29 

1 

30 

Francis  W.  Parker 
School  (290). 

0 

1,388 

0 

0 

1,386 

0 

1,386 

iiiiuuuoooon 

(100. 0) 

0 

43 

0 

0 

43 

8 

51 

Dulles  Branch  in  Wash- 
ington Park  Homes 

0 

130 

0 

0 

130 

0 

130 

ouoooooooooooo 

(100.  0) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

William  0.  Beale  Up- 
per Grade  Center 
(265). 

0 

790 

0 

0 

790 

0 

790 

oooooooouooooo 

(100.0) 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

4 

26 

December  6,  1969 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-ContinOTd 
DISTRICT:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.  COOK  COUHTY-Continu«l 


37533 


Students — 

Weight'  - 

TMchw»- 

Amerwan 
Indians        Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

1.3- 
Total                    grades 

America* 
Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Miwrity 
total 

Other 

ToUl 

Woodson  North  (249).. 

EMiu  Yale  Upper  Grade 
Center  (294). 

0         1. 019 
0            481 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1.019 
461 

0 
0 

000001110000000 
1,019                     (100.0) 

oooooooouooooo 

461                      (100.0) 

0 

e 

37 
IS 

0 
0 

0 

e 

37 
IS 

40 
17 

Forrestville  (255) 

Midian  Q.  Bousfield 
Branch  (252). 

0         1,753 
0              82 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1,753 
82 

0 
0 

OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 
1,753                      (100  0) 
OOOOOOOOOMOOOl 
82                      (100. 0) 

0 

0 

86 

7 

e 

0 

0 

0 

86 
7 

9S 
1 

Charles  H.  Judd  (242).. 

Alfred  Tennyson  Upper 
Grade  Center  (220). 

0            583 
0            513 

0 
0 

0 
0 

653 
513 

0 

0 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
683                      (100. 0) 

000000001 inoflofl 

513                      (100.0) 

0 
0 

18 
11 

0 

0 
0 

18 
11 

20 
23 

John  Marshall  Upper 
Grade  Center  (802). 

0            589 

0 

0 

589 

0 

00000001 U  00000 
589                     (100.0) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

24 

Hansberry  Child 
Parent  Center  (610). 

0            136 

0 

0 

136 

0 

M 1000000000000 
136                      (100.0) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Ralph  W.  Emerson  Br. 
McKinley  Up.  Grd. 
Ctr.  (578). 

0            310 

0 

C 

310 

t 

000000001000000 
310                      (100.0) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

14 

Cole  Child  Parent 
Center  (608). 

0            113 

0 

0 

113 

0 

ouoooooooooooo 

U                      (100.0) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

S 

Alighilri  Dante  Branch 
of  Marshall  (590). 

0            751 

0 

0 

751 

0 

000000000010000 
751                      (100. 0) 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

33 

John  Calhoun  South 
School  (592). 

0            721 

0 

0 

721 

0 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 
721                      (100.0) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

2t 

Joseph  Medill  School 
(North)  (580). 

0         1,005 

0 

0 

1,005 

0 

lUUOOOOOOOOOO 
1,005                      (100.0) 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

28 

Albert  Einstein  School 
(528). 

0            978 

0 

0 

978 

0 

OllllUlOOOOOOO 
978                      (100. 0) 

0 

29 

0 

0 

29 

32 

Oekland  (534). 

0            868 

0         2, 037 

0 
0 

0 
0 

888 

2,037 

0 
0 

OllllUlOOOOOOO 

868                      (100.0) 

OllllUlOOOOOOO 

2.037                      (100.0) 

0 
0 

32 
23 

0 
0 

0 
0 

32 
23 

45 

William  Penn  School 
(558). 

35 
S8 

Daniel  Hale  Williams 
School  (537). 

0         1,646 

0 

0 

1,646 

0 

lUUUlllOOOOO 
1.646                      (100.0) 

0 

48 

0 

0 

48 

48 

Olive  Child-Parent 
Center  (555). 

0            116 

0 

0 

116 

0 

OUOOOOOOOOOOOO 
116                      (100.0) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Benjamin  W.  Raymond 
School  (535). 

0         1,465 

0 

0 

1,465 

0 

uuuuooooooo 

1.465                     (100.0) 

0 

41 

0 

0 

41 

M 

SI 

George  T.  Donoghue 
School  C521). 

0            994 

0 

0 

994 

0 

oiiiuuunnooo 

994                     (100.0) 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

12 

34 

James  R.  Doolittle,  Jr. 
Intermediate  and 
Upper  grades (523X 

0         1,040 

0 

0 

1,040 

e 

OOOOOU 11 100000 
1.040                      (100.0) 

0 

25 

1 

0 

26 

11 

37 

William  J.  and  Charles 
H.  Mayo  (532). 

0         1,048 

0 

0 

1,048 

0 

ouiuuonnnooo 

1,048                      (100.0) 

0 

25 

0 

1 

26 

34 

James  R.  Doolittle,  Jr. 
School,  primary 
grades  (522)l 

0         1, 164 

0 

0 

1,164 

0 

IIUUOOOOOOOOO 
1,164                      (100.0) 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

31 

Roswell  Mason  4-6 
(550). 

0            974 

0 

0 

974 

0 

oooouuonooooo 

974                      (100.0) 

0 

19 

0 

1 

20 

n 

43 

Roswell  B.  Mason 
K6-8  (540). 

0         1,051 

0 

0 

1,051 

0 

ouuoooooooooo 

1,051                      (100.0) 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

u 

S3 

Daniel  Brainard  (563).. 

Theodore  Herzl  (548).. 

Matthew  A.  Henson 
(545). 

0            294 
0         2,104 
0         1, 010 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

294 
2,104 
1,010 

0 
0 
0 

OlllIlOOOOOOOOO 
294                     (100. 0) 

OUUlUOOflOflOO 
2, 104                     (100.  0) 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 
1,010                      (100.0) 

0 
0 
0 

9 
39 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

9 

40 
18 

I 

30 
20 

10 
79 

38 

Robert  S.  Abbott 
School  (519). 

0            959 

0 

0 

959 

0 

uuuuuooooo 

959                     (100.0) 

0 

29 

0 

0 

29 

4 

33 

Anton  Dvorak  School 
(543). 

0         1,370 

0 

0 

1.370 

0 

OllUlllOOOOOOO 
1.370                     (100.0) 

0 

27 

0 

0 

27 

14 

41 

Crispus  Attucks  (520  .. 

Sol  R.  Crown  School 
(542). 

0         1,507 
0         1,152 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1,507 
1,152 

0 

0 

OIUIUIUOOOOO 
1.507                     (100.0) 

ouuuiooooobo 

1. 152                      (100.  0) 

0 
0 

49 
21 

0 

1 

0 
0 

49 

22 

2 
U 

SI 

38 

Jean  Baptiste  Point 
Dusable  Upper 
Grade  (470). 

0         1,725 

0 

0 

1.725 

0 

oooooooouooooo 

1,725                     (100.0) 

0 

49 

0 

0 

49 

n 

to 

Frances  E.  Willard 
School (481). 

0         1,555 

0 

0 

1,555 

0 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 
1.555                     (100.0) 

0 

51 

0 

Q 

51 

2 

53 

Vincennes  Upper 
Grade  Center  (430). 

0            903 

0 

0 

903 

0 

OOOOOOOOUOOOOO 
903                     (100. 0) 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

5 

» 

CXV 2364— Part  28 
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B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 
DISTRICT:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.   COOK  COUNTY— Continued 


Students- 

Weight:  - 
1.3- 

Teachers- 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Tout 

011110000000000 

Terrell  Branch  in 

0 

718 

0 

0 

718 

0 

718 

(100.0) 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

1 

18 

Taylor  Homes  (479). 

011111110000000 

Mary  C.  Terrell 

0 

1,295 

0 

0 

1,295 

0 

1,295 

(100.0) 

0 

37 

0 

0 

37 

0 

37 

School (478). 

Oil 100000000000 

Colman  Branch  in 

0 

433 

0 

0 

433 

0 

433 

(100.0) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

1 

12 

Taylor  Ho^es  (469). 

01 1 100000000000 

Beethoven  Br^h  in 

0 

258 

0 

0 

258 

0 

258 

(100.0) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

11 

Taylor  Homes  (405). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Ludwig  Van  Beethoven 
(464). 

0 

1,798 

0 

0 

1,798 

0 

1,798 

(100. 0) 

0 

39 

0 

0 

39 

8 

47 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Alexandre  Dumas 

0 

1,415 

0 

0 

1,415 

0 

1,415 

(100.0) 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

2 

42 

School  (448). 

011111  lUOOOOOO 

Zenos  Colman  School 
(408). 

0 

1,485 

0 

0 

1,485 

0 

1,485 

(100.0) 

0 

46 

0 

0 

46 

0 

46 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Anthony  Overton  (476). 

0 

1,308 

0 

0 

1,308 

0 

1.308 

(100.0) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

41 

0 

0 

41 

2 

43 

Helen  J.  McCorkle. 
(475). 

0 

893 

0 

0 

893 

0 

893 

(100. 0) 

0 

31 

0 

0 

31 

1 

32 

000001100000000 

Beethoven  Branch 

0 

226 

0 

0 

226 

0 

226 

(100. 0) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

2 

8 

(466). 

011111111100000 

Henry  Horner (474).... 

0 

1,256 

0 

0 

1,256 

0 

1,256 

(100. 0) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

2 

37 

Nikola  Tesia  School 

(460). 
Edmund  Burke (467).. 

0 

680 

0 

0 

680 

0 

680 

(100.0) 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

3 

21 

0 

981 

0 

0 

981 

0 

981 

(100.  0) 

0 

29 

0 

0 

29 

2 

31 

011100000000000 

Parker  Branch  in 

0 

518 

0 

0 

518 

0 

518 

(100.0) 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

Taylor  Homes  (472). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

John  Farrel  School 

0 

1,108 

0 

0 

1,108 

0 

1.108 

(100. 0) 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

6 

39 

(471). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

JohnP.  Alicelo(421).. 

0 

2.028 

0 

0 

2,028 

0 

2,028 

(100.0) 
OllllUOOOOOOOO 

0 

31 

0 

0 

31 

26 

57 

Charles  R.  Drew 

0 

744 

0 

0 

744 

0 

744 

(100. 0) 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

4 

22 

School  (401). 

011111000000000 

John  W.  Cook  Branch 
(400). 

0 

210 

0 

0 

210 

0 

210 

(100.  0) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

10 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Richard  J.  Oglesby 
(412). 

0 

1,410 

0 

0 

1,410 

0 

1,410 

(100.  0) 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

19 

40 

000000001100000 

Frank  L.  Gillespie 

0 

488 

0 

0 

488 

0 

486 

(100.  0) 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

1 

19 

Upper  Grade  Center 

(407). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Frank  L.  Gillespie 

0 

761 

0 

0 

761 

0 

761 

(100.0) 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

2 

24 

(408). 

000000000011110 

Wendell  Phillips  (510). 

0 

2,896 

I 

0 

2,897 

0 

2,897 

(100.0) 
011111111100000 

0 

87 

1 

1 

89 

39 

128 

Betsy  Ross  School 

0 

1,892 

0 

1 

1,893 

0 

1,898 

(100.4) 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

62 

(275). 

011111111100000 

Amos  A.  Staso  School 

0 

1,816 

0 

1 

1.817 

0 

1,817 

(100.  0) 

0 

46 

0 

0 

46 

11 

57 

(291). 

000000000011110 

Jean  Baptiste  Point 

0 

3,233 

0 

2 

3,235 

0 

3,235 

(100.  0) 

0 

118 

0 

0 

118 

29 

147 

Dusable  (463). 

000000000110000 

James  A.  Sexton  (23).. 

0 

179 

0 

0 

179 

0 

179 

(100.0) 
011100000000000 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

11 

15 

Carter  C.  Woodson 

0 

171 

0 

0 

171 

0 

171 

(100.0) 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 

South  Branch  Wash- 

ington Park  Homes 
(251). 

011111111100000 

Enrico  Fermi  (449) 

0 

1,487 

0 

1 

1,488 

0 

1.488 

(100.0) 
011110000000000 

0 

41 

0 

0 

41 

47 

Oakenwald  North 

0 

713 

0 

0 

713 

0 

713 

(100.0) 

0 

23 

0 

0 

23 

25 

Branch  Washington 
Park  Homes  (245). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

John  Foster  Dulles 

0 

1,345 

0 

1 

1,346 

0 

1.346 

(100.0) 

0 

38 

0 

0 

38 

38 

School  (267). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

R.  Nathaniel  Dett 

0 

1,258 

0 

1 

1,259 

0 

1.259 

(100. 0) 

0 

21 

1 

0 

22 

19 

41 

School  (565). 

OCOOOIUIIOOOOO 

James  McCosh  Inter- 

0 

1.115 

e 

0 

1.115 

0 

1,115 

(100. 0) 

0 

42 

0 

0 

42 

44 

mediate  and  Upper 

Grades  (275). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Edward  Hartlgan  (475). 

0 

1.118 

0 

1 

1,119 

0 

1,119 

(100.  0) 

iiiiiiuoOooobo 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

39 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

0 

683 

0 

0 

683 

0 

683 

(100.0) 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

26 

(197). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Elihu  Yale  School 

0 

1,086 

0 

1 

1.087 

0 

1,087 

(100.0) 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

36 

(293) 

\. 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

George  Howland  (303).. 

2 

1,847 

0 

1.849 

0 

1.849 

(100. 0) 

0 

55 

0 

1 

56 

13 

69 

000000111100000 

Oakenwald  South  (246). 

0 

907 

0 

1 

m 

I 

908 

(100. 0) 

0 

28 

1 

0 

29 

30 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  OWE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Contimwd 
DISTRICT:  CHICACO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPHESOITING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAfiO.  COUWTY:  16.    COOK  COUNTY— Continual 


Students- 

Wrirrht- 

Teachers- 

Amnrican 

Spanish- 

Minority 

1.3- 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total                    grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Vkrtor  F.  Lawson  (308). 

0 

1,835 

0 

0 

1,835 

0 

1,835                    (100.0) 
111111110000000 
1,567                    (100.0) 

oiiuiiioooooix) 

0 

41 

0 

0 

41 

a 

64 

John  M.  Gregory  (595). 

0 

1,565 

0 

2 

1,567 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

22 

tt 

Jens  Jensen (597) 

0 

1,481 

0 

2 

1,483 

0 

1.483                      (100.0) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

31 

0 

0 

31 

U 

42 

John  1.  Piril  School 

0 

715 

0 

0 

715 

0 

715                      (100.0) 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

4 

19 

(182). 

000000001100000 

Forrestville  Upper 

0 

1,874 

0 

0 

1,874 

0 

1,874                      (100.0) 

0 

71 

0 

1 

72 

7 

79 

Grade  Center  (240). 

011111111100000 

John  A.  Sbarbsro 

0 

1.126 

1 

1 

1,128 

0 

1,128                      (100.0) 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

7 

9 

(185). 

000000000001110 

Francis  W.  Parker 

0 

1.557 

0 

0 

1,557 

0 

1,557                      (100.0) 

0 

52 

0 

1 

52 

tt 

73 

(278). 

000001111100000 

31 

Joseph  Medill  South 
School  (581). 

0 

1,093 

0 

2 

1,095 

0 

1,095                      (100.0) 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

C 

000000001100000 

Julius  H.  Hess  Upper 

0 

2,702 

0 

0 

2.702 

0 

2, 702                      (100. 0) 

0 

41 

0 

0 

41 

57 

98 

Grade  Center  (302). 

011111111100000 

Jesse  Sherwood  (202).. 

0 

1,129 

0 

0 

1,129 

0 

1, 129                      (100. 0) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

31 

0 

0 

31 

S 

36 

Irvin  C.  Mellison 

0 

375 

0 

0 

875 

0 

875                      (100. 0) 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

2 

28 

School  (243). 

000000000010000 

Francis  W  Parker 

0 

539 

0 

0 

639 

0 

639                      (100. 0) 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

9 

34 

Branch,  Yale  Upoer 
Grade  Center  (279). 

000000000000001 

Family  Living  Center 

0 

155 

0 

0 

155 

0 

155                    (100. 0) 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

4 

17 

No.  1  (236). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Helen  Hefferan  (596)... 

0 

1,358 

2 

1 

1,361 

0 

1,361                     (100.0) 
000000000011110 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

28 

39 

George  Washington 
Carver  (324). 

0 

1,122 

0 

0 

1,122 

0 

1, 122                     (100. 0) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

39 

0 

0 

39 

N 

49 

John  Harvard  (288).... 

0 

1,041 

0 

0 

1,041 

0 

1,041                     (100.0) 
011111111100000 

0 

2S 

0 

0 

2S 

S 

30 

JelMi  D.  Shoop  School.. 
(358) 

0 

1.420 

0 

0 

1,420 

0 

1,420                      (100.0) 
011110000000000 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

7 

47 

James  McCush  (272)... 

0 

329 

0 

2 

831 

0 

831                      (100. 0) 
1.333      0111 11000000000 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

2 

24 

George  Washington 

0 

1.333 

0 

0 

1,333 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

s 

24 

Carver  School, 

(100  0) 

Primary  (334). 

000000000011119 

John  Marshall (589)... 

0 

4,423 

0 

11 

4,434 

0 

4,434                    (100.0) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

77 

0 

1 

78 

124 

202 

J»li»C.LathriH>(307).. 

.       0 

1,243 

0 

0 

1,243 

0 

1,243                      (100.0) 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

24 

4g 

Charles  Summer 
School  (805). 

0 

2,305 

0 

6 

2,311 

0 

2.311      011111111100000 
(100. 0) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

27 

2 

0 

29 

47 

76 

Simon  Guggenheim 
(265). 

0 

1,269 

0 

0 

1,269 

0 

1. 269                    (100. 0) 
011111111100000 

0 

37 

0 

0 

37 

2 

39 

Amelia  D.  Hookway 
(409) 

0 

722 

2 

0 

724 

0 

724                     (100. 0) 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

3 

20 

Wilhelm  K.  Roentgen 
(604). 

0 

327 

0 

1 

328 

0 

0000000001  ooono 

328                    (100. 0) 
01 1111110000000 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

M 

I< 

William  W.  Carter 
School  (288). 

0 

1,322 

0 

0 

1.322 

0 

1. 322                    (100. 0) 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

3 

39 

Henry  Sudor  (518) 

0 

1,255 

0 

4 

1,259 

0 

111111111100000 
1,259                    (100.0) 
000000000100000 

0 

10 

2 

0 

12 

V 

39 

George  W.  Goelhals 
(270). 

0 

151 

0 

0 

151 

0 

151                      (100. 0) 
000001111000000 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

I 

10 

Isaac  Newton  School 
(351). 

0 

766 

0 

0 

766 

0 

766                      (100. 0) 

0 

19 

0 

0 

19 

5 

2« 

Ferdinand  MafBllan 
(548). 

0 

297 

1 

0 

298 

0 

000000000110000 
298                    (100. 0) 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

11 

M 

Austin  0.  Sextan 
School (278). 

0 

882 

0 

0 

882 

0 

OIIUIUIOOOOO 
882                    (100.0) 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

1 

a 

Carter  C.  Woodson 
South  (250). 

0 

1,140 

0 

1,140 

0 

emioooooooooo 

1.140                    (100.0) 

0 

43 

0 

0 

43 

1 

44 

Daniel  Webster  School 
(606). 

0 

1.045 

0 

1,049 

0 

•UUlllllOOOOO 
1,049                    (100.0) 

0 

18 

1 

0 

19 

IS 

94 

Herman  FelsenUial 
(238). 

0 

716 

0 

716 

0 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 
716                    (100.0) 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

1 

21 

Henry  0.  Tann«r 
School  (186). 

0 

840 

0 

840 

0 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 
840                    (100.0) 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

3 

a 

Oakenwald  North 
(248). 

0 

729 

0 

729 

0 

•lllllOOWOOOOO 
729                    (100.0) 

0 

22 

1 

0 

a 

3 

a 

IraF.  AldridgeO30)... 

0 

998 

0 

998 

0 

OUIUI 11000000 
998                    (100.0) 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

4 

34 

George  Washington 
Carver  Schod 

0 

C51 

0 

651 

• 

000000001100000 
C51                     (100.0) 

0 

44 

I 

0 

46 

U 

SI 

upper  (335). 

XUM 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRKrr:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.   COOK  COUNTY— Continued 


Students- 

• 

Teachers- 

W*iahl-  - 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

nciKni .  — 
13- 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

ToUl 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Jane  A.  Meil  School 
(180). 

0 

317 

0 

0 

317 

0 

317 

(100. 0) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

1 

11 

000000001 lOOOUO 

Hugh  Manley  Upper 

0 

1.385 

0 

6 

1,391 

0 

1,391 

(100.0) 

0 

33 

1 

1 

35 

25 

60 

Grade  Center  (601). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Charles  S.  Brownell 

0 

680 

0 

0 

680 

0 

680 

(100.0) 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

22 

(283). 

oiniuiiiooooo 

Francis  Parkman 

0 

1,137 

0 

5 

1.142 

0 

1,142 

(100.0) 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

5 

40 

School  (477). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Thomas  Chalmers 

0 

364 

0 

4 

888 

0 

898 

(100.0) 

0 

18 

1 

0 

19 

12 

31 

School  (298). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

James  W.  Johnson 

0 

872 

0 

4 

876 

0 

876 

(100.  0) 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

10 

28 

(304). 

OllllllUlOOOOO 

Martha  M.  Ruu>es 

0 

859 

4 

0 

863 

0 

863 

(100.  0) 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

4 

25 

School  (184). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Katharine  Lee  Bates 

0 

638 

0 

0 

638 

0 

638 

(100.  0) 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

3 

17 

(332). 

000000001100000 

Carrie  Jacobs  Bond 

0 

1,254 

0 

0 

1,254 

0 

1.254 

(100.  0) 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

12 

4( 

Upper  Grade  Center 

(282). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Walter  Scott  School 

0 

992 

0 

5 

997 

0 

997 

(100. 0) 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

6 

39 

(456). 

000000000010000 

Wendell  Phillips 

0 

387 

2 

0 

389 

0 

389 

(100.  0) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

3 

15 

Branch  in  Abbott 

Elementary  (517). 

oiiiiiiioonoooo 

John  Whistler  School 
(364). 

0 

1,383 

0 

0 

1,383 

0 

1,383 

(100.  0) 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

24 

41 

OllllllUlOOOOO 

Walter  Reed  School 
(274). 

0 

1,226 

0 

9 

1,235 

0 

1,235 

(100.0) 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

3 

43 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Hu(h  Manley  (599).... 

0 

969 

0 

6 

975 

0 

975 

(100.0) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

19 

33 

Henry  0.  Shepard 
(313). 

0 

841 

0 

8 

849 

0 

849 

(100.0) 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

13 

28 

oiiinooooooooo 

John  G.  Shedd  Branch 

0 

234 

2 

0 

236 

0 

236 

(100.0) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

7 

ot  Bennett  (397). 

001110000000009 

Sixty-first  t  Uni- 

0 

298 

0 

6 

304 

0 

304 

(100.0) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

1 

10 

versity  Unit  Class- 

: 

rooms  (459). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

John  Calhoun  North 

0 

1,121 

0 

12 

1.133 

0 

1.133 

(100.0) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

25 

35 

School  (591). 

1111111110000000 

William  H.  Brown 

0 

1,120 

0 

6 

1.126 

0 

1,126 

(100.0) 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

15 

36 

(564). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Richard  £.  Byrd 
School  (7). 

0 

1,043 

0 

16 

1.059 

0 

1,059 

(100.0) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

U 

22 

33 

000000000110000 

John  B.  Drake  E  « 

0 

358 

0 

2 

360 

0 

360 

(100.0) 

0 

13 

0 

0 

18 

6 

24 

V.G.  Center  (527). 

000000001100000 

James  Wadsworth 

0 

559 

2 

2 

563 

0 

563 

(100. 0) 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

2 

23 

Upper  Grade  Center 

(462). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Edward  Jenner  (12).... 

0 

2,412 

0 

19 

2.431 

0 

2,431 

(100. 0) 

011000000000000 

(100. 0) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

59 

71 

Dickens  Child  Parent 

0 

74 

0 

22 

96 

0 

96 

0 

3 

e 

0 

3 

2 

5 

Center  (609). 

oiiioooooonoooo 

Haines  Branche  in 

0 

134 

0 

S 

139 

0 

139 

(100.0) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Hilliard  Homes  (530). 

000000000011110 

Englewood  High  School 
(203). 

0 

2,768 

0 

1 

2,769 

2,770 

(100.0) 

0 

101 

1 

102 

20 

122 

011111111100000 

Lewis  Champlln  (271).. 

0 

1,530 

0 

0 

1,580 

1,581 

111111110000000 

0 

43 

e 

43 

3 

46 

William  Cullen  Bryant 

0 

1.554 

0 

0 

1.554 

1,555 

(99.9) 

0 

24 

2 

27 

20 

47 

(539). 

00000000001 11 10 

Neal  F.  Simeon  Voca- 

0 

1,541 

0 

4 

1.545 

1,546 

(99.9) 

0 

3< 

t 

3S 

30 

68 

tional  High  School 

(393). 

ouniuooooooo 

William  Shakespeare 

0 

1.343 

0 

10 

1.353 

1,354 

(99.9) 

0 

44 

0 

44 

7 

51 

(248). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Bannerer (280) 

0 

1,329 

0 

4 

1,333 

1.334 

000000001 loooix) 

8 

39 

0 

31 

3 

42 

Ruswell  B.  Mason 

0 

1,250 

0 

0 

1,250 

1.251 

(99.9) 

0 

17 

0 

17 

20 

37 

Upper  Grade  Center 

(551). 

000000001100000 

Edwin  G.  Cooley  upper 

0 

1,10* 

0 

20 

1.129 

1.130 

(99  9) 

0 

5 

1 

7 

37 

44 

grade  center  (8) 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Ignace  Paderewski 

0 

1,10S 

0 

2 

1,106 

1,109 

(99.9) 

0 

U 

1 

11 

16 

34 

School  (552). 
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B  SERIES  SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continawl 
DIS1RICT:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.   COOK  COUNTY— Cortimi** 


Students- 

Weight:  - 

Teachers- 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Charles  Evans  Hughes 
(547). 

0 

1.100 

0 

1,100 

1,101 

(99.9) 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

17- 

34 

111111110000000 

Victor  Herbert (571)... 

0 

1.085 

0 

1.093 

1.094 

000000001100000 

0 

23 

0 

0 

23 

9 

32 

William  McKinley  Uppw 
Grade  Center  (577). 

0 

1.043 

0 

1,048 

1,049 

(99.9) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

IS 

41 

Ulysses  S.Grant(570).. 

0 

1,957 

0 

1,977 

1,979 

(99.9) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

34 

3 

0 

37 

24 

« 

Friedrich  von  Schiller 
School (21). 

5 

1,901 

0 

1,965 

1,988 

(99.9) 
OllllllUlOOOOO 

0 

4 

0 

1 

5 

61 

CS 

Arthur  Dixon  School 
(576). 

0 

394 

0 

895 

896 

(99.9) 
111111111100000 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

4 

30 

Stephen  A.  Douglas 
School (524). 

0 

1,785 

0 

1,765 

1,767 

(99.9) 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

68 

0 

0 

68 

4 

72 

Perkins  Bass  (281) 

0 

1,512 

0 

1,516 

1,518 

(99.9) 
OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

27 

0 

0 

27 

25 

S2 

William  Augustus 
Hinton  (287). 

1 

1.452 

0 

1,453 

1,455 

(99.9) 

000000000011110 

0 

50 

0 

0 

SO 

I 

51 

Dewitt  C.  Cilgier 
Vocational  School 

0 

716 

0 

726 

727 

(99.9) 

0 

14' 

1 

0 

IS 

11 

2t 

(557). 

OllllllUlOOOOO 

James  Madison (179)... 

0 

1.310 

0 

1,342 

1,344 

(99.9) 
00000000001 1110 

0 

30 

0 

0 

20 

14 

«4 

EmilG.  Hirsctl(175)... 

0 

1,999 

0 

1.999 

2,002 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

54 

0 

0 

54 

23 

77 

Thecia  Doniat  School 
(237). 

0 

651 

0 

651 

652 

(99.8) 

00000000001 1110 

0 

25 

0 

0 

2S 

4 

29 

Richard  T.  Crane  (556). 

0 

3,070 

0 

3,109 

3,114 

oiiuuiooooobo 

0 

64 

1 

0 

65 

76 

141 

George  Gershwin  (269). 

0 

1,228 

0 

1,229 

1,231 

(99.8) 
000000000011110 

0 

31 

0 

0 

31 

6 

37 

Paul  L.  Dunbar  Voca- 
tional High  School 
(518). 

0 

2,452 

2,453 

2,457 

(99.8) 

0 

83 

0 

1 

84 

21 

105 

OllllllUlOOOOO 

Paul  Revere  School 
(183). 

0 

1.202 

1,215 

1,217 

(99.8) 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

0 

29 

1 

0 

30 

6 

36 

Joshua  D.  Kershaw 
(288). 

2 

1,178 

1,187 

1,189 

(99.8) 

oiiiuunnooooo 

0 

41 

0 

0 

41 

10 

SI 

James  Wadsworth 
School  (461). 

0 

1.165 

1,178 

1,180 

(99.8) 

OllllllUlOOOOO 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

8 

41 

Oliver  S.  Westcott 
School  (416). 

0 

1,158 

1,161 

1,168 

(99.8) 
UUllllOOOOOOO 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

1 

33 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge 
School  (568). 

0 

1,110 

1,110 

1,112 

(99.8) 
OUUlllUOOOOO 

0 

14 

1 

0 

15 

22 

37 

John  W.  Cook  School 
(399). 

0 

1,543 

1,646 

1,649 

(99.8) 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

27 

47 

Jacob  Beidler  (208).... 

0 

1,803 

1,607 

1,610 

lUllUOOOOOOOO 

oiiuuiooooobo 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

39 

S5 

Daniel  Wentworth 
School  (292). 

0 

1,541 

1,541 

1,544 

(99.8) 

0 

23 

0 

0 

23 

33 

56 

Fk)rence  B.  Price 
School  (247). 

0 

978 

978 

980 

ouiiiunoooooo 

(99.8) 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

44 

Parkside  School  (261).. 

0 

968 

969 

971 

OllllllUlOOOOO 
(99.8) 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

27 

Nicholas  Copernicus 
School (424). 

0 

960 

960 

962 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 
(99.8) 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

28 

Nathan  Goldblatt  (212). 

0 

944 

946 

948 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 
(99.8) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

21 

2S 

James  E.Modade  (411). 

0 

429 

429 

430 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 
(99.8) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

12 

William  H.  Ryder 
School  (415). 

0 

1,262 

1,262 

1,265 

ouuiuuixxioo 

(99.8) 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

19 

39 

West  Garfield  Park 
Upper  Grade  Center 
(607). 

Michael  Faraday  (594). 

1 

/ 

814 

816 

000000001100000 
(99.8) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

22 

29 

0 

/ 
1,584 

1,584 

1,588 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 
(99.7) 

OIUIUOOOOOOOO 
(99.7) 

27 

• 

i 

27 

26 

S2 

Willa  Gather  School 
(210). 

B 

/i,i« 

1,143 

1,146 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

a 

3t 

Park  Manor  School 
(181). 

/ 

748 

750 

752 

OllllllUlOOOOO 
(99.7) 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

1 

2S 

Genevieve  Melody 
School  (503). 

/o 

1,403 

1,408 

1,412 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 
(99.7) 

• 

10 

0 

0 

10 

31 

41 

Ambrose  Burnside        / 
(398).                      / 

■ 

1.23> 

M 

1.2<9 

1.253 

OUUlllUOOOOO 
(99.7) 

0 

23 

0 

0 

33 

7 

40 

NattanielPopeSch^ 
(312).                / 

0 

MS 

1 

US 

938 

OIUUUOOOUOOO 
(99.7) 

0 

U 

0 

0 

H 

U 

a 

r 


^ 


XUM 
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B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  WNORITY  CROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— ConttMMd 
DISTRICT:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.    COOK  COUNTY— CoBtinuid 


Students— 

Weight:  - 
1.3-  A 

Teachers— 

Amtcian 

Spanish- 

Minority 

merican 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

N«glO 

OrienUI 

Anerican 

total 

Other 

Total 

giades 

IwTians 

Ntgro 

Orieatet 

American 

MM 

Other 

Total 

111110000000000 

Cthin  Allen  Branch  ol 

0 

610 

0 

0 

610 

612 

(99.7) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

U 

t 

19 

Gladstone  (569). 

011111111100000 

Jatms  A.  GarMd 

0 

259 

0 

2 

271 

262 

(99.6) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

2 

9 

(967). 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

Rudyard  Kipling  (410).. 

0 

1.243 

1 

0 

1,244 

1,249 

ooooooooiiooobo 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

14 

39 

KiMare  Madison  Upper 

0 

741 

0 

2 

743 

746 

(99.6) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

23 

27 

Grade  Center  (213). 

011111111100000 

William  E.  Gladstone 

0 

741 

0 

0 

741 

744 

(99.6) 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

7 

24 

(568). 

UlUlllOOOOOOO 

William  G.  Beale  (264). 

0 

1.421 

0 

0 

1,421 

1,427 

oiiiiiiiooooobo 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

9 

44 

DaLano  Elemeatary 

0 

1,650 

0 

0 

1,650 

1.657 

(99.6) 

0 

25 

I 

e 

26 

24 

50 

School  (211). 

011111111100000 

John  M.  Smyth  School 

0 

1,393 

0 

7 

1,400 

1,408 

(99.5) 

0 

37 

0 

0 

37 

9 

46 

(585). 

oiiumuooooo 

Paul  Cornell  School 

1 

1,126 

0 

1 

1,128 

1.133 

(99.6) 

0 

29 

0 

0 

29 

1 

30 

(177). 

0001 10000000000 

Scott  Unit  Classrooms 

0 

222 

0 

1 

223 

224 

(99.6) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

2 

9 

Branch  (457). 

111111111000000 

Alice  M.  Birney  School 
(562). 

0 

1.034 

0 

0 

1,034 

1.039 

(99.5) 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

18 

33 

000000000011110 

Calumet  (391) 

0 

2.885 

3 

2 

2,890 

14 

2,904 

oiiiiiiiiiooobo 

0 

57 

0 

0 

57 

57 

114 

Charles  S.  Oeneen 

0 

802 

1 

0 

803 

807 

(99.5) 

0 

31 

0 

0 

31 

e 

31 

School  (284). 

oooooooooouuo 

John  M.Harlan  (392).. 

0 

3,298 

1 

10 

3,309 

17 

3,326 

(99.5) 

oooooooooouuo 

0 

96 

0 

0 

96 

46 

142 

Lucy  L.  Flower  Voca- 

0 

1,323 

1 

13 

1,337 

1.344 

(99.5) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

47 

58 

tional  High  Sdiool 
(206X 

~ 

oooooooooouuo 

Hyde  Park  (445) 

0 

1,556 

6 

13 

1,575 

•       9 

1.584 

oiiiiuioooooixi 

0 

48 

1 

1 

50 

55 

105 

Andrew  Carnegie 

0 

687 

0 

4 

691 

695 

(99.4) 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

9 

26 

School  (487). 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

Walter  Q.  Cresham 
(408). 

1 

2,198 

1 

0 

2,200 

15 

2,215 

(99.3) 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

38 

66 

lltllUlOOOOOOO 

William  Claude  Reavis 

0 

1,166 

i          5 

3 

1,174 

1,183 

(99.2) 

0 

29 

0 

0 

29 

S 

34 

School  (455). 

111111111000000 

John  B.  Drake  School 
(525). 

0 

555 

0 

0 

555 

560 

(99. 1) 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

2 

20 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

Charles  H.  Wacker, 

0 

435 

0 

0 

435 

429 

(99.1) 

0 

U 

0 

« 

11 

1 

12 

Branch  ol  Fernwood 
(403). 

tJOOOOOOOOl  00000 

William  H.King  (576).. 

0 

209 

0 

6 

215 

217 

(99. 1) 
OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

0 

10 

0 

10 

9 

19 

Edwin  G.  Cooley  Voca- 

0 

629 

0 

7 

636 

642 

(99.1) 

0 

10 

0 

11 

M 

35 

tional  High  School 
(3). 

OOOOOOOOOOIUO 

George  Westinghouse 

0 

1,345 

0 

17 

1,302 

14 

1,376 

(99.0) 

0 

23 

0 

23 

51 

74 

Vocational  High 

School  (207). 

OUUUIUOOOOO 

George  Manierre(15).. 

0 

1,099 

0 

6 

1,105 

12 

1,117 

OUIUUUOOOOO 

0 

6 

0 

( 

» 

35 

Charles  Kozninski 
(452). 

0 

305 

5 

3 

813 

9 

822 

(98.9) 

0 

18 

1 

10 

14 

33 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

John  Fiske  (450) 

0 

1,155 

4 

4 

1,163 

13 

1.176 

iiiiuuuooobo 

0 

33 

e 

33 

9 

42 

John  O.Haines (529)... 

0 

595 

222 

65 

882 

10 

892 

ouumoooooix) 

0 

16 

2 

18 

« 

31 

George  W.  Tilton 
School  (221). 

0 

1.190 

1 

19 

1,210 

14 

1,224 

(98.9) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

25 

37 

ouuuiooooooo 

Wihiam  H.  King  (575)  . 

1 

969 

0 

223 

1,193 

14 

1,207 

(98.8) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 

0 

15 

0 

0 

IS 

31 

46 

Guglielmo  Marconi 
(601). 

0 

1.056 

0 

25 

l.O^I 

13 

1,094 

(98.8) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

28 

33 

(HIIUIUIOOOOO 

Benjamin  Franklin 
(  9). 

1 

786 

0 

31 

818 

10 

828 

(98. 8) 

0 

9 

0 

« 

9 

32 

41 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

Jacob  A.  Riis  School 
(582). 

0 

592 

0 

46 

738 

10 

748 

(98.7) 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

9 

25 

lUlUUUOOOOO 

James  N.  Thorp 

1 

780 

0 

484 

1.265 

22 

1,287 

(98.8) 

0 

5 

e 

0 

5 

36 

41 

School  (366). 

OlUUllUOOOOO 

Fernwood  (402) 

0 

1.632 

0 

4 

1.636 

31 

1,667 

(89.  U) 

eiuunuooooo 

0 

29 

0 

« 

29 

17 

46 

Horatio  N.  May  (101)  . 

3 

1,521 

2 

24 

1,550 

36 

1.586 

oiiuuuinooino 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

41 

47 

I^abelle  C.  O'Kecffe 

0 

1,168 

2 

2 

1,172 

30 

1,202 

(97.5) 

0 

23 

1 

0 

24 

IS 

37 

(260). 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.   COOK  COUNTY— Continuad 


Students- 

Weight:  - 
13- 

American 

Teachers- 
Soanish- 

Minority 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

TobI 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriantat 

American 

total 

Olhar 

Total 

000000000000001 

John  McLaren  Occupa- 

1 

214 

0 

6 

221 

6 

227 

(97.4) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

10 

18 

tional  Training 

Center (560). 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

Leii  Ericson  School 

0 

1,507 

0 

3 

1,510 

43 

1,553 

(97.2) 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

22 

47 

(593). 

OOOOOOOIUOOOOO 

J.  Sterling  Morton 

0 

1,047 

2 

55 

1,104 

37 

1,141 

(96.8) 

0 

8 

1 

1 

10 

37 

47 

Upper  Grade  Center 

(216). 

000000000000001 

Family  Living  Center 
No.  2  (559). 

0 

110 

0 

8 

118 

4 

122 

(96.7) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

13 

22 

Oil 111 100000000 

Mary  E.  McDowell, 

0 

145 

0 

3 

348 

12 

360 

(96.7) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

3 

10 

Brch  Caldwell 

School  (376). 

OllllIllOOOOOOO 

Thomas  J.  Higgins 
(342). 

0 

532 

2 

1 

535 

20 

555 

(96.4) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

7 

14 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

Daniel  J.  Corkery 

3 

941 

0 

53 

997 

38 

1,035 

(96.3) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

25 

34 

School  (541). 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

Robert  Lindblum 

0 

1,925 

54 

12 

1,991 

78 

2,069 

(96.2) 

0 

20 

0 

2 

22 

72 

94 

Technical  High 

School  (420). 

lUUlllllOOUOO 

Thomas  Jefferson 
(574). 

0 

405 

0 

122 

527 

21 

548 

(96.2) 

oiuuuiioiKiun 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

10 

17 

Avalon  Park  (176) 

0 

1,063 

5 

2 

1,070 

43 

1,113 

ooooooooooiuio 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

6 

32 

David  G.  Farragut 
(538). 

1 

2,809 

1 

156 

2,967 

120 

3,087 

(96.1) 

60 

2 

(2 

73 

135 

OUllllUOOOOOO 

Herbert  Spencer 
School  (105). 

1 

1,474 

0 

76 

1,551 

73 

1,624 

(95.5) 

1 

0 

1 

2 

41 

43 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

John  A.  Komensky 
(306). 

0 

1 

0 

565 

566 

27 

593 

(95.4) 

2 

1 

0 

3 

14 

17 

OUlllUllOOOOO 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
(199). 

0 

1,805 

0 

456 

2.261 

115 

2,376 

(95.2) 
OlUUllUOOOOO 

21 

0 

0 

21 

51 

72 

Luther  Haven (531).... 

0 

143 

0 

9 

152 

8 

160 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

6 

0 

0 

6 

2 

8 

George  Dewey  School 
(193). 

0 

1,213 

0 

141 

1,354 

75 

1,429 

(94.8) 

28 

0 

0 

28 

12 

40 

Cook  County  Jail, 
Branch  of  Audy 

1 

119 

0 

5 

125 

8 

133 

(94.0) 

2 

0 

0 

2 

7 

9 

(320). 

Oil 111 100000000 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 
School  (215). 

0 

924 

0 

213 

1,137 

75 

1,212 

(93.8) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 

2 

0 

2 

27 

29 

Frank  Jirka,  Jr.  (575).. 

0 

29 

0 

699 

728 

SO 

778 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

5 

0 

5 

20 

25 

Winfield  S.  Schley 
School  (46). 

2 

225 

2 

618 

847 

63 

910 

(93. 1) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 

1 

0 

1 

24 

25 

Joseph  Jundman  (305). 

0 

72 

0 

740 

812 

67 

879 

6 

1 

10 

20 

30 

James  A.  Mulligan 
School  (17). 

1 

295 

10 

177 

483 

40 

523 

(92.4) 

uiiiiiiuonnoo 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

Mark  Skinner  School 
School  (583). 

1 

564 

0 

110 

675 

67 

742 

(91.0) 
000000000000001 

7 

0 

8 

16 

24 

Flavel  Moseley  School 
(217). 

0 

218 

0 

2 

220 

22 

242 

(90.9) 
000010000000000 

24 

0 

24 

3 

27 

John  Philip  Sousa 
Branch  of  Skinner 

0 

110 

0 

18 

128 

14 

142 

(90.1) 

2 

0 

2 

4 

6 

(584). 

OllUlUllOOOOO 

Riverdale  School  (356). 

0 

524 

0 

2 

526 

59 

585 

ouiuuiimnnn 

3 

0 

3 

13 

16 

John  J.  Pershing 
School  (533). 

1 

305 

5 

7 

318 

36 

354 

(89.8) 

oiuiiuiinnnno 

10 

0 

10 

1 

11 

Horace  Mann  (259) 

0 

1,129 

12 

19 

1,160 

137 

1,297 

oiiiiuuiooobo 

14 

0 

14 

23 

37 

Washington  Irving 
(572). 

0 

422 

0 

384 

806 

98 

904 

(89.2) 
000000000010000 

9 

0 

9 

20 

29 

James  H.  Bowen 
Branch  in  J.  N. 

0 

70 

0 

144 

214 

28 

242 

(»«.4) 

5 

0 

5 

6 

It 

Thorp  Elementary 
(367). 

OllllUUlOOOOO 

Philo  Carpenter  School 
(31). 

4 

414 

1 

814 

1.233 

169 

1.402 

(87.9) 
000011000000000 

4 

0 

6 

38 

44 

Bryn  Mawr  Annex 
(257). 

0 

252 

0 

t 

253 

35 

288 

(87.8) 

oiiiiiuuonnm 

3 

0 

3 

5 

8 

Frank  1.  Bennett  (398). 

0 

937 

4 

9 

950 

137 

1.087 

ooooooooooooobi 

14 

0 

14 

18 

32 

Neal  F.Simeon. con- 
tinuation school 

0 

291 

0 

U 

311 

48 

359 

(86.6) 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

(394). 

Charles  P.  CaldwaU 
School  (375). 

0 

7SI 

12 

8 

772 

m 

893 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

(86.5) 

0 

U 

1 

• 

U 

12 

2S 

XUM 
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B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT    Continued 
DISTRICT:  CHICAGO  PUBUC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.   COOK  COUNTY— ConUoaed 


Studenb— 

Wriirht- 

Teachers- 

AaMrics* 

Spanish- 

Minority 

neigiii. 

1.3—   American 

Spanish- 

Miaority 

IndiMi 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

grades 
lUlllUOOOOOOO 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

John  A.  Waljh  School 
(318). 

0 

43 

0 

405 

448 

74 

522 

(85.8) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

U 

14 

OlllUllllOOOOO 

Bryn  Mawr(256) 

0 

1,113 

7 

6 

1.126 

186 

1,312 

(85.8) 
OlllUllllOOOOO 

0 

8 

0 

0 

25 

33 

Ambrose  Plamondon 

0 

63 

3 

263 

329 

55 

384 

(85.  7) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

13 

15 

School  (311). 

eiiniiinooooo 

John  McLaren  School 
(579). 

0 

25 

0 

105 

130 

24 

154 

(84.4) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

10 

oiumoooooooo 

Walter  L.  Newberry 

4 

290 

9 

532 

835 

156 

991 

(84.3) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

36 

37 

School  (18). 

00000001 11 00000 

Peter  Cooper  upper 

0 

42 

0 

916 

958 

184 

1,142 

(83.9) 

0 

U 

0 

0 

33 

44 

grade  center  (300). 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

Philip  R.  Sheridan 
(384). 

2 

9 

1 

1.434 

1.446 

285 

1,731 

(83.5) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

48 

50 

oiuuioooooopo 

(Kl) 

Peter  Cooper  School 

0 

6 

0 

782 

787 

160 

947 

0 

4 

0 

e 

19 

23 

(299). 

oooooooouooooo 

John  Spry  Upper 

0 

3S8 

0 

184 

572 

119 

691 

(82.8) 

0 

4 

0 

• 

U 

22 

Grade  Center  (315). 

oooooooooiooool 

(82.  S) 

James  N.  Thorp  (387).. 

0 

62 

0 

58 

120 

25 

145 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

10 

000000000000001 

House  of  Correction, 

0 

187 

0 

17 

204 

43 

247 

(82.6) 

0 

1 

0 

e 

10 

11 

Branch  of  Audy 

(121). 

-- 

OlllUllllOOOOO 

Alexander  voti  Hum- 

8 

24 

3 

2.037 

2.072 

438 

2,510 

(82.5) 

0 

1 

1 

I 

75 

78 

boldt  School  (48). 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

Albert  R.  Sabio 

4 

3 

0 

398 

405 

86 

491 

(82.  5) 

0 

2 

0 

• 

U 

13 

School  (4S). 

OIUUUUOOOOO 

Alfred  D.  Kuhn  (344). . 

• 

1.184 

1 

9 

1.194 

264 

1,458 

(81.9) 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

0 

8 

0 

• 

32 

40 

Carter  H.  Harrison 

2 

1,749 

9 

836 

2.596 

,    574 

3.170 

(81.9) 

49 

0 

2 

79 

130 

<295). 

uoooonooonoonoi 

Chicago  Parental 

0 

9 

0 

0 

S 

2 

11 

(31.8) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Home  Branch  (253) 

oiuiiiinoooooo 

Wicker  Park  School 

0 

69 

2 

658 

729 

163 

8S2 

(81.7) 

0 

0 

0 

• 

26 

26 

(49). 

OlllUllllOOOOO 

Fort  Dearborn  (404).    . 

0 

923 

0 

6 

929 

210 

1,139 

oniuiiuooobo 

u 

6 

0 

0 

25 

31 

Phoebe  Apperson 

1 

1.096 

4 

58 

1.189 

311 

1,300 

(79.3) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

42 

44 

Hearst  (500). 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

Theophilus  Schmid, 

0 

329 

1 

^       36 

356 

97 

463 

(70.0) 

a 

0 

to 

12 

Branch  of  Perry 
(414). 

/ 

000000000000001 

Chicago  Parental 

I 

76 

.0 

3 

80 

22 

102 

(78.4) 

0 

0 

0 

13 

14 

School  (174). 

OOOOOOOOOOOOIOOOO 

Frederich  W  Frobel, 

0 

13 

1 

363 

377 

105 

482 

(78.2) 

0 

0 

0 

11 

20 

Branch  ol  Harrison 
(296) 

OOOOOOOOUOOOOO 

John  Hay  Upper  Grade 

1 

349 

0 

18 

368 

106 

474 

(77.6) 

0 

0 

0 

U 

12 

Center  (93). 

< 

OUUUUIOOCOO 

Mount  Vernon  School 
(348). 

s 

/.041 

4 

4 

1.049 

304 

1.353 

(77.  5) 

0 

0 

0 

34 

18 

/• 

lUUUUlOOOOO 

Andrew  Jackson  (573). 

0 

73 

22 

335 

430 

125 

655 

oooooooouoooix) 

0 

0 

0 

21 

28 

Wicker  Park  Upper 

« 

3< 

3 

255 

296 

90 

386 

(76.7) 

0 

0 

• 

U 

13 

Grade  Center  (50). 

000000000000001 

B.  Tilden  Continuation 

1 

360 

0 

19 

380 

lie 

496 

(76.6) 

0 

0 

0 

4 

G 

School  Branch, 

Tilden  (191). 

000000000000001 

John  L.  Motley  Branch 
(53). 

1 

154 

0 

6 

161 

51 

212 

(75.9) 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

24 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

Robert  A.  Waller  (1)... 

10 

1,292 

48 

455 

1.80S 

575 

2.380 

(75.8) 
OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

0 

2 

3 

86 

97 

South  Shore  (254) 

0 

1.791 

27 

29 

1,847 

600 

2,447 

ooooooooooooobi 

0 

2 

0 

68 

102 

Moses  MonteTiore 

« 

22« 

0 

39 

259 

88 

347 

(74.6) 

0 

21 

0 

• 

21 

42 

School  (587). 

OlllUllllOOOOO 

James  Ward  School 

0 

122 

2 

133 

257 

88 

345 

(74.  5) 

0 

0 

0 

6 

17 

(536). 

OCOOOOOOOOUIOO 

Kenwood  (446) 

0 

674 

78 

9 

761 

270 

1,031 

(73.8) 
OUUIUOOOOOOO 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

32 

49 

Charles  G.  Hammond 

e 

12 

2 

449 

463 

169 

632 

(73.3) 

0 

0 

e 

14 

15 

(301). 

OOOUUIUOOOOO 

Walter  S.  Christopher 

• 

21t 

0 

2 

220 

81 

301 

(73. 1) 

0 

0 

« 

38 

41 

School  (514). 

^ 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

Robert  Burns (540).... 

0 

235 

0 

823 

1.058 

394 

1.452 

(72.9) 

111  000000000000 

0 

0 

1 

36 

43 

W.  S.  Christopher 

0 

41 

0 

1 

42 

16 

58 

(72.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

Branch,  Nightingal* 

Elementary  (515)l 
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B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 
DISTRICT:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.    COOK  COUNTY— CentiniMd 


Students- 

Wpiffht*  — 

Teachers- 

i\merican 

Spanish- 

Minority 

ncilfiii. 

1.3—  American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

ToUl 

OlUllUUOOOOO 

Beulah  Shoesmith 

0 

424 

14 

2 

440 

168 

608 

(72.4) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

18 

School  (458). 

lUllUlOOOOOOO 

Jean  Lafayette (39).... 

2 

63 

1.143 

1.209 

468 

1,677 

(72.1) 
000000000110000 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

53 

54 

Hans  Christian 

1 

17 

131 

149 

60 

209 

(71.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

Andersen  (29). 

OllUUOOOOOOOO 

Charles  W.  Earle 

0 

424 

50 

475 

193 

668 

(71.1) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

IS 

23 

School  (427). 

OlllllllllOUOOO 

William  K.  Sullivan 

2 

23 

589 

618 

257 

875 

(70.6) 

0 

1 

I 

1 

3 

23 

26 

(262). 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

Chicago  Vocational 

1 

2,484 

303 

2,797 

1,191 

3,988 

(70. 1) 

0 

38 

1 

0 

39 

113 

152 

High  School  (3iB). 

00000001  uooooo 

Isaac  N.  Arnold  Upper 

3 

180 

17 

352 

552 

259 

811 

(68.1) 

0 

2 

1 

2 

5 

32 

37 

Grade  Center  (6). 

OlllUllllOOOOO 

Martin  A.  Ryerson 
School  (219). 

1 

367 

318 

1,187 

609 

1,796 

(66.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S3 

S3 

OlUllUUOOOOO 

OrvilleT.  Bright  (371). 

21 

37 

469 

528 

282 

810 

oiuiuiunonoo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

James  Russell  Lowell 

5 

39 

1.151 

1,198 

650 

1,848 

(64.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

56 

(214). 

OlllUllllOOOOO 

Jesse  Spalding  Ele- 

0 

217 

0 

57 

274 

154 

428 

(64.0) 

0 

4 

1 

0 

5 

53 

58 

mentary  School  (588). 

000000000000001 

Arthur  J.  Audy.  Home 

1 

183 

0 

18 

202 

120 

322 

(62.7) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

14 

20 

For  Children  (318). 

000000000010000 

Marry  F.  Tulley  Branch 
'    Sabin  Elementary 
(25). 

2 

30 

2 

431 

465 

283 

748 

(62.  2) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

21 

22 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

William  Rainey  Harper 

0 

1,149 

1 

12 

1,162 

713 

1,875 

(62.0) 

0 

24 

0 

0 

2 

S9 

83 

(418). 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

Philip  Murray  School 
(453). 

1 

240 

10 

9 

260 

161 

421 

(61.8) 

0 

6 

6 

9 

IS 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

Edward  Tilden  High 

2 

1,071 

n 

464 

1,548 

977 

2,525 

(61.3) 

0 

41 

0 

0 

41 

56 

99 

School  (189). 

OUIUUUOOOOO 

Elizabeth  P.  Peabody 

1 

15 

1 

344 

361 

229 

590 

(61.2) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

School  (43). 

OIUUUUOOOOO 

Ellen  Mitchell  School 
(40). 

0 

57 

1 

310 

368 

244 

612 

(60.1) 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

17 

21 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

William  H.  Seward 

0 

1 

0 

521 

522 

352 

874 

(59.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

31 

School  (201). 

lUlllUUOOOOO 

William  H.  Ray  Schooi 
(454). 

2 

472 

49 

9 

532 

360 

892 

(59.6) 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

19 

32 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

John  Spry  School (314). 

1 

21 

3 

482 

507 

348 

855 

(59.3) 
OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

IS 

25 

Joel  Tyler  Headley  (10). 

0 

5 

1 

175 

181 

133 

314 

oiiuiiiuoooix) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

Robert  Morris  School 

12 

3 

.^•:« 

495 

558 

419 

977 

(57.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

30 

(126). 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

Jane  A.  Neil  School  for 

0 

123 

0 

27 

150 

113 

263 

(57.0) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

11 

13 

Physically 

Handicapped  (187). 

OOOOOOOOOUllO 

William  H.Wells  (26).. 

18 

463 

4 

749 

1.234 

932 

2.166 

oiiiiiiiuooobo 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

79 

84 

James  Otis  (42) 

1 

12 

4 

528 

545 

427 

972 

OUlllllUOOOOO 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

33 

35 

Esmond  Schooi  (340).. 

2 

349 

2 

18 

371 

301 

672 

OlllUllllOOOOO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

17 

William  B.  Ogden  (19). 

0 

190 

20 

50 

260 

212 

472 

(55.1) 
OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

Jesse  Spalding  (258)... 

0 

271 

1 

25 

297 

251 

548 

(54.2) 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

0 

7 

1 

1 

9 

38 

45 

Ellen  H.  Richards 

3 

160 

10 

167 

340 

288 

628 

(54.1) 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

14 

28 

Vocational  High 

School  (288). 

OlllUllllOOOOO 

MancelTalcott  School 
(47). 

4 

35 

2 

650 

691 

589 

1.280 

(54.0) 

0 

i 

2 

0 

7 

40 

47 

OllllUlUOOOUO 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 

0 

235 

0 

5 

240 

218 

458 

(52.4) 

0 

6 

1 

0 

7 

8 

IS 

Schooi (352). 

000000000000001 

John  A.  Logan  Contin- 

2 

665 

2 

151 

820 

753 

1,573 

(52.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

uation  Prosser  (27). 

OllUUOOOOOOOO 

Amelia  Earhart.  Br. 

0 

125 

1 

48 

174 

160 

334 

(52. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

o<  Huyne  (384X 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

Austin  (83) 

0 

1.446 

18 

72 

1,534 

1.445 

2.979 

oiiuuuiooobo 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

127 

129 

John  V.Lemoyne  (124). 

15 

4 

104 

S21 

944 

894 

1.838 

OOOOOOOOUOOOOO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

64 

65 

Frederic  Chopin  Upper 

2 

15 

1 

234 

252 

239 

491 

(51.3) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

U 

19 

Grade  Center  (34). 

XOH 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
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"^ 

Students- 

Wpioht-   

Teachers- 

Amtrican 
Indians 

Negro 

oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

Total 

ncigiii. 

1.3—   American 
grades       Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

Total 

011111111100000 

Hans  Christian  Andar- 

2 

58 

4 

499 

561 

554 

1,115 

(50.  3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

34 

sen  (25). 

011111110000000 

Ci'.rislopher  Columbus 

0 

3 

1 

209 

213 

218 

431 

(49.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

School  (35). 

OlUlllllIOOOOO 

George  Schneider 
School  (22). 

3 

65 

3 

286 

337 

353 

690 

(48. 8) 
OlUlllllIOOOOO 

OlUlllllIOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

18 

Jonathan  Burr  School 

4 

1 

6 

248 

259 

274 

533 

ouuiiiiidoobo 

0 

0 

1 

0 

15 

16 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

0 

20 

0 

454 

474 

529 

1,003 

(47,  3) 

0 

6 

0 

1 

20 

27 

(309). 

1111 11110000000 

Mark  Sheridan  Schao< 

0 

1 

0 

296 

297 

334 

631 

(47. 1) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

15 

18 

(203). 

00000000001 11 10 

Murray  F.  Tuley  (24)... 

2 

55 

7 

785 

849 

956 

1,805 

oouiooooooooix) 

0 

5 

0 

2 

74 

81 

Maryland  Branch  of 

0 

78 

0 

1 

79 

90 

169 

oniiiuuooooo 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

6 

Myra  Bradwell  (255) 

10 

486 

14 

86 

596 

693 

1,289 

(46  2) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

33 

31 

Poe  (353). 

OllUUUlOOOOO 

Josiah  L.  Pickard 

1 

0 

2 

348 

351 

415 

766 

(45  8) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

22 

School  (310). 

OllUllUlOOUOO 

Thaddeus  Kosiuszko 

14 

13 

0 

471 

498 

597 

1,095 

(45.  5) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

36 

37 

(38). 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

Oscar  F.  Mayer (16)... 

5 

12 

22 

504 

543 

661 

1,204 

on  1111 10000000 

0 

0 

4 

0 

34 

38 

Frederic  Chopin 

0 

1 

6 

232 

239 

292 

631 

(45.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

12 

School (33) 

OlUlllllIOOOOO 

Caslmir  Pulaski  School 

4 

113 

0 

595 

712 

873 

1,585 

(44.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

45 

(44). 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

JohnGreenleafWhIttier 

5 

3 

0 

252 

260 

325 

585 

(44.4) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

11 

17 

School  (317). 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

James  H.  Bowen(365).. 

3 

649 

16 

685 

1,353 

1,739 

3,092 

ouuuiooooobo 

0 

17 

0 

3 

20 

109 

129 

Horace  Greeley  (120)... 

37 

1 

13 

247 

298 

401 

699 

(42.6) 
00000000001 11 10 

0 

0 

0 

16 

19 

Morgan  Park  (323) 

0 

1.067 

3 

11 

1.081 

1, 459 

2,540 

(42.6) 
OUUUUIOOOOO 

0 

8 

0 

88 

96 

Louis  Nettelhorst 

23 

30 

55 

486 

604 

829 

1,433 

(42. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

46 

47 

School  (127). 

OllUUUlOOOOO 

Louisa  May  Alcott  (5)... 

11 

8 

66 

369 

454 

650 

1,104 

OOOOOOOOOOOOObl 

0 

0 

0 

31 

32 

Ridgeway  Hospital, 
Branch  of  Audy 
(323). 

0 

13 

0 

4 

17 

26 

43 

(39.  5) 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

Re2mOrr(205) 

0 

368 

11 

241 

620 

955 

1,575 

(39.  4) 
OUUUIOOOOOOO 

0 

1 

0 

62 

63 

Richard  Yates  School 

9 

1 

3 

385 

398 

620 

1,018 

(39. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

28 

29 

(51). 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

Graeme  Stewart 

39 

76 

82 

214 

411 

6% 

1,107 

(37. 1) 

0 

1 

0 

42 

44 

School  (229). 

oiuuunooooo 

Edward  Coles  School 

0 

162 

0 

74 

236 

400 

636 

(37. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

(258). 

Oil 110000000000 

South  Commons 

0 

9 

0 

1 

10 

17 

27 

(37.0) 

0 

1 

0 

2 

'       3 

Branch  ot  Drakt 

1 

(526). 

OUUUUIOOOOO 

William  C.  Goudy 
(225). 

43 

25 

59 

252 

379 

658 

1,037 

(36.5) 

0 

1 

0 

31 

32 

lUlUUUOOOOO 

John  H.  Hamlint 

0 

0 

0 

255 

255 

459 

714 

(35.7) 

0 

0 

0 

21 

22 

(195). 

000000000010000 

Christian  Fenger 

0 

236 

22 

310 

559 

869 

(35.  7) 

0 

7 

0 

20 

27 

Curtis,  Branch 

Fenger  (326). 

• 

OUUUUIOOOOO 

Clara  W.  Barton  (395).. 

0 

231 

2 

237 

441 

678 

iiiuuiiiooobo 

0 

3 

0 

17 

20 

LaSalle(13) 

12 

S6 

21 

96 

185 

351 

536 

(34.  5) 

000000001100000 

0 

0 

0 

17 

18 

Richard  Yates  Upper 
Grade  Center  (52). 

3 

0 

243 

247 

475 

722 

(34.2) 

0 

0 

0 

28 

28 

OUUUUIOOOOO 

Oliver  H.  Perry  School 
(413). 

1 

163 

25 

193 

373 

566 

(34. 1) 

0 

9 

0 

19 

28 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

Bernhard  Mous  School 

7 

4 

378 

394 

781 

1,175 

(33.  5) 

0 

0 

0 

33 

33 

(41). 

000000000000110 

William  Jones  Com- 

0 

240 

92 

336 

670 

1,000 

(33.4) 

0 

0 

0 

41 

41 

mercial  High  School 
(2). 

000000000000001 

Mary  Bartelme,  Horn* 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

6 

(33.3) 

0 

0 

• 

1 

1 

Girls.  Brch  of  Audy 

<319). 
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Students — 


r 


Teachers- 


American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

1.3—  American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

ToUl 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

toUl 

Other 

Total 

000000000000001 

Cregier,  Voc  Hs-prac- 
tical  Nursing  Prog 
(581). 

0 

67 

2 

5 

74 

153 

227 

(32.6) 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

-    18 

21 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

George  H.  Thomas 

37 

2 

49 

89 

189 

278 

(32.  0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

Branch  of  Headley 
(11). 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

Nicholas  Senn  (222)... 

21 

357 

347 

359 

1,084 

2,307 

3,301 

(32,  0) 
OlllUUUOOOOO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

129 

130 

Charles  Henderson 
(432). 

0 

223 

5 

23 

251 

537 

788 

(31.9) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

27 

28 

0011 00000000000 

Brennemann  Branca 
(224). 

3 

3 

5 

30 

41 

89 

130 

(31.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

OUUIUUOOOOO 

Foster  Park  Branch  of 

0 

152 

1 

1 

154 

344 

498 

(30.9) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12 

13 

Kellogg  (405). 

OllUUUlOOOOO 

Robert  Emmet  School 
(91). 

4 

294 

25 

119 

442 

1,006 

1,448 

(30.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

28 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

Salmon  P.  Chase 

2 

1 

7 

216 

226 

519 

745 

(30.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

School  (32). 

OUUUUIOOOOO 

Philip  D.  Armour  (192). 

0 

0 

1 

180 

181 

416 

597 

(30.  3) 
000000000010000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

Edward  Tilden  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

80 

80 

184 

264 

(30.3) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

19 

11 

In  Holden  Elemen- 

tary (190). 

OUUUUIOOOOO 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

16 

1 

42 

294 

353 

814 

1,167 

(30.2) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

34 

(122). 

OlllUUUOOOOO 

Joseph  Brennemann 

32 

28 

40 

241 

341 

840 

1,181 

(28.9) 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

33 

36 

(223). 

OlUlllllIOOOOO 

Nathan  S.  Davis 

1 

0 

0 

190 

191 

473 

664 

(28.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

School  (490). 

OUUIUUOOOOO 

Louis  J.  Agassiz(4) 

9 

8 

27 

234 

278 

789 

967 

OUIUIUIOOUOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

29 

Joseph  Warren  School 

0 

121 

7 

92 

220 

579 

799 

(27.  5) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

25 

2S 

(388). 

OlUlllllIOOOOO 

George  M.  Pullman 

37 

21 

7 

96 

161 

435 

596 

(27. 0) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

15 

19 

School  (355). 

OIUUUUOOOOO 

Abraham  Lincoln  (14).. 

0 

24 

U 

88 

123 

342 

465 

000000001 100000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

Joseph  Stockton 

6 

31 

29 

72 

138 

394 

532 

(25.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

Upper  Grade  Center 

(231). 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

Lake  View  (111) 

6 

62 

117 

496 

673 

1,957 

2,630 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

105 

106 

John  T.  McCutcheon 

30 

43 

40 

92 

205 

607 

812 

(25.2) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

23 

24 

(227). 

oiuuuuonooo 

Thomas  Drummond 

4 

15 

0 

139 

158 

474 

632 

(25. 0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

School  (36). 

OllUUUlOOOOO 

John  L.  Marsh  (383)... 

0 

0 

0 

149 

149 

450 

599 

(24.9) 

OUIUIUOOOOOO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

15 

George  B.Swift  School 

3 

8 

56 

112 

176 

567 

742 

(25.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

(233). 

OUUUOOOOOOOO 

Edward  F.  Dunne 

0 

70 

1 

1 

72 

232 

304 

(23.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

Branch  of  Mount 

Vernon  (349). 

OUIUIUIQOOQO 

J.  W.  Goethe  (37) 

3 

0 

1 

187 

191 

628 

819 

(23.3) 

00000000001 1110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

Frederick  W.  Von 

0 

304 

21 

40 

365 

1,220 

1,585 

(23. 0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

64 

Steuben  (146). 

lUlUUOOOOOOO 

George  B.  McClellan 
(200). 

1 

131 

140 

477 

617 

(22.  7) 
llllllUUOOOOO 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

13 

17 

Robert  Healy  (296)...- 

2 

0 

2 

222 

226 

777 

1,003 

00000000001  ooioo 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

21 

23 

James  H.  Bowen 

0 

7 

1 

54 

62 

211 

280 

(32. 1) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

11 

branch  in  Luella 

Elementary  (366). 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

Thomas  Hoyne  (380) 

0 

57 

6 

7 

70 

259 

329 

ouiuiuioonbo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

t 

Nathanael  Greene 
(495). 

0 

13 

0 

56 

69 

257 

327 

(21.2) 
OUUIUUOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

Lyman  Trumbull 
School  (234). 

7 

0 

120 

127 

254 

957 

1,211 

(21.0) 

000000000010000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

35 

3S 

Gage  park  branch  (483) 

1 

U7 

1 

22 

141 

554 

695 

(20. 3) 
OlllUUUOOOOO 

0 

4 

0 

1 

5 

19 

24 

Harriet  Beecher  Stow* 
(82). 

3 

0 

0 

278 

281 

1,110 

1,391 

(20.2) 

oiniiuuonooo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

38 

Bret  Harte  (451) 

0 

65 

2t 

10 

101 

409 

510 

(19.8) 
OOOOOOOOOOUUO 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

11 

14 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
(143). 

0 

310 

38 

54 

402 

1,678 

2,080 

(19.3) 

0 

1 

• 

1 

1 

n 

S 

XUM 
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Students- 

Weight:  - 

Teachers- 

AnMrican 

Spanish- 

Minority 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

011111111100000 

Frederick  Funston  (6S). 

0 

0 

4 

187 

191 

803 

994 

(19.2) 
OUlllUllOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

28 

Joseph  E.  Gary  (544)... 

3 

15 

1 

167 

186 

784 

970 

(19.2) 
OlllUllIlOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

Arthur  A.  Libby  (436).. 

0 

39 

5 

156 

200 

859 

1,059 

(18.9) 
0111111111100000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

26 

28 

Charles  R.  Darwin 

6 

6 

5 

230 

241 

1,038 

1.279 

((18.8) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

32 

33 

School  (63). 

011111110000000 

Oliver  Goldsmith, 

2 

4 

6 

45 

57 

246 

303 

(18.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

g 

Branch  at  Burnham 

(374). 

000000000010000 

Christian  Fennr, 
Branch  W.  Pullman 

0 

36 

0 

2 

38 

166 

204 

(18.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Elementary  (327). 

000000000011110 

Christian  Fenger  (325). 

2 

500 

3 

38 

543 

2,394 

2.937 

oinniiiiooobo 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

91 

102 

Lorenz  Bientano(62).. 

4 

0 

17 

215 

236 

1,073 

1,309 

011111111 looobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

37 

William  H.  Prescott 

4 

0 

2 

113 

119 

563 

682 

(17. 4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

School  (20). 

OlllUllIlOOOOO 

Charles  N.  Holden. 

0 

0 

0 

87 

87 

420 

507 

(17.2) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

12 

13 

(198). 

OlllUllIlOOOOO 

Augustus  H.  Burley 

12 

0 

11 

116 

139 

697 

836 

(16.6) 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

21 

24 

(117). 

OlllUllIlOOOOO 

Helen  C.  Peirce  School 

4 

2 

81 

77 

164 

825 

989 

(16.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

(228). 

OlllUllIlOOOOO 

Ella  Flagg  Young 

0 

114 

2 

20 

136 

738 

874 

(15.6) 

0 

0 

45 

45 

School  (107). 

OIUUUUOOOOO 

James  G.  Blaine (115).. 

11 

0 

46 

166 

223 

1,216 

1,439 

(15.5) 
OlllUllIlOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

38 

Jacques  Marquette 

0 

83 

1 

15 

99 

545 

644 

(15.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

35 

(437). 

OUlllUllOOOOO 

Daniel  R  Cameron 

2 

5 

7 

178 

192 

1,082 

1,274 

(15.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

37 

School  (209). 

OlllUllIlOOOOO 

luella(3«2)     

0 

76 

7 

33 

116 

662 

778 

(14.9) 

000000000000001 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

22 

23 

Nicholas  J.  Pritzker 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

23 

27 

(14.8) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

5 

Center.  Branch 

Audy  (322). 

OUUIUUOOOOO 

Stephen  F  Gale  (138).. 

4 

5 

33 

81 

123 

724 

847 

ooooooooooouio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

Cage  Park  (482) 

2 

191 

10 

40 

243 

1,459 

1,702 

(14.3) 

ouuiiiooooooo 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

64 

67 

Joseph  Stockton 

12 

10 

54 

121 

197 

1,259 

1,456 

(13.5) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

36 

37 

School  (230). 

OllllUlOOOOOOO 

William  Hibbard  (161).. 

11 

0 

40 

113 

109 

1,687 

1,256 

(113.5 
OlllUllIlOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

36 

tult'trBurbank(86)... 

0 

57 

0 

3 

60 

390 

450 

(13.3) 
OUUUOOOOOUOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

Kate  S  Buckingham 

0 

10 

2 

21 

33 

219 

252 

(13.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Branch  ot  Warren 

(389) 

00000000001 11 10 

Albert  G  Lane 

3 

268 

219 

202 

692 

4,614 

5,306 

(13. 0) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

226 

228 

Technical  High 

School  (112). 

OIUUOOOOOOOOO 

West  Pullman  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

147 

169 

(13.  0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

School  (363). 

OllllUlOOOOOOO 

Daniel  H.  Burnham 

0 

12 

0 

9 

21 

158 

179 

(11.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

School  (372). 

OlllUllIlOOOOO 

Thomas  Scanlan 

0 

18 

3 

66 

87 

681 

768 

(11.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

School  (357). 

OIUIUIUOOOOO 

Mary  Lyon  (100) 

0 

66 

6 

4 

76 

596 

672 

(U.3) 
OlllUllIlOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

John  C.  Burroughs 

3 

0 

0 

39 

42 

332 

374 

(11.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

School  (488). 

000000001100000 

Frederick  W.  Von 

0 

0 

7 

20 

27 

214 

241 

(11.2) 

0 

1 

0 

g 

1 

t 

9 

Steuben  Upper 

Grade  CTP  (172). 

OUUIIIOOOOOOO 

Susan  B.  Anthony, 

0 

3 

2 

24 

29 

232 

261 

(U.l) 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

e 

7 

7 

Branch  of  Burnham 

(373). 

OUUIUUOOOOO 

James  Hedges (501)... 

0 

0 

4 

37 

41 

334 

375 

ouiuuuooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

Stephen  K.  Hayt  (226). 

3 

0 

78 

25 

106 

880 

986 

ouuuioooooix) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

22 

24 

William  T.  Sherman 

0 

3 

3 

60 

66 

549 

615 

(10.  7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

IS 

(204). 

OUUIUUOOOOO 

Joyce  Kilmer  (141).... 

1 

5 

40 

68 

114 

949 

1,063 

ouuuiuoooix) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

29 

Norman  Bridge  (85)... 

0 

48 

0 

1 

49 

412 

461 

(10.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Contiwied 
DISTRICT:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.    COOK  COUNTY-^Jortinuwl 


Students- 

Weight'  - 

Teachers- 

American 
Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

1.3- 
Total                    grades 

American 
Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
toUl 

Other 

Total 

000000000010000 

Thomas  Kelly  Branch 
in  Davis  Elementary 

0 

0 

0 

33 

33 

280 

313                        (10. 5) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

11 

(485). 

oooooooooouuo 

- 

John  F.  Kennedy  (487). 

1 

291 

5 

88 

383 

3,314 

3.697                        (10.4. 
OUUUIUOOOOO 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

136 

146 

Josephine  C.  Locke  (96) 

0 

97 

0 

99 

863 

962                        (10. 3) 
OUlUUllOOOiM 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

Harriet  E.  Sayre 
School  (103). 

0 

53 

0 

54 

478 

532                        (10. 2) 
OUIUIUIOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

18 

Washington  Smyser 
School  (104). 

0 

58 

1 

62 

554 

616                        (10.1) 
OUIUIUIOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

William  E.  Dover 
School  (90). 

0 

88 

3 

92 

823 

915                        (10.1) 
OUUIUUOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

31 

Ravenswood  School 
(123). 

1 

3 

31 

59 

94 

848 

942                        (10. 0) 
OIUUUUOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

Henry  H.  Nash 
School  (102). 

7 

13 

77 

98 

892 

990                         (9. 9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

33 

Ole  A.  Thorp  School 
(106). 

0 

78 

3 

83 

769 

OIUUUUOOOOO 
852                        (9. 7) 

oiuuuunnoQo 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Francis  Scott  Key  (95).. 

1 

4 

42 

50 

464 

514                          (9.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

George  Rogers  Clark 
Branch  Key  School 

0 

9 

0 

10 

96 

ouiuuuonooo 

106                          (9.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

(96). 

Thomas  >'.  Waters 
School  (129). 

0 

2 

30 

55 

87 

846 

OIUUUUOOOOO 
933                        (9. 3) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

24 

25 

James  B.  McPherson 
School  (125). 

0 

0 

32 

66 

98 

977 

OUUUIUOOOOO 
1.075                        (9.1) 

0 

I 

1 

0 

2 

27 

29 

Alexander  Graham 
Bell  (114). 

0 

18 

10 

43 

71 

716 

OUUlllUOOOOO 
787                          (9. 0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

54 

Washburne  Trade 
School  (297). 

22 

206 

4 

48 

280 

2,885 

000000000000001 
3.165                          (8.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

57 

Kelvyn  Park  (55) 

Avondale  (58). 

38 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 

102 
81 
85 

147 
85 
65 

1,565 
922 
735 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 
1,712                        (8.6) 

oiuuiiuooobo 

1.007                        rt.4) 

oiuiiiiiiodobo 

800                        (8. 1) 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

2 
0 

1 

67 
29 
20 

69 

Wolfgang  A  Mozart 
School  (71). 

29 
21 

Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  (504). 

0 

0 

34 

34 

386 

OUUIUUOOOOO 
420                        (8. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Alexander  Hamilton 
(121). 

0 

10 

53 

65 

733 

OUlllUllOOOOO 
805                        (8. 1) 

• 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Robert  Fulton  (429).... 

14 

4 

35 

54 

628 

OUUIUUOOOOO 
622                        (7. 9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

Thomas  Kelly  (484).... 

Alexander  Graham 
(194). 

2 
3 

2 

1 

131 
98 

139 
102 

1.806 
1,343 

OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 
1.945                         (7.1) 

OUUIUUOOOOO 
1.445                         (7.1) 

0 
0 

5 
3 

0 
0 

1 

0 

6 
3 

61 
38 

67 
41 

Edward  Everett  School 
(494). 

0 

0 

41 

41 

540 

OUUlllUOOOOO 
581                          (7. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

Eugene  Field  (137) 

FriedrichJahn(123)... 

0 
0 

24 

7 

36 
49 

65 
58 

857 
802 

UUUllUOOOOO 
922                        (7.0) 

OUIUIUIOOOOO 
860                        (6. 7) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

27 
23 

27 
24 

Hetee  A.  Haugan  (159). 

Donald  E.  Murrill 
School  (439). 

1 

47 

33 
2 

79 
3 

117 
52 

1,626 
746 

OIUUUUOOOOO 
1,743                        (6.7) 

ouuiuuodobo 

798                        (6. 5) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

49 

29 

49 

29 

Carl  Schurz  (56) 

West  Pullman  School 
(362). 

46 
24 

24 
2 

209 
28 

281 
54 

4.123 
809 

oooooooooouuo 

4.404                          (6.4) 

ouiuuuoooiM 

863                        (6.3) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

168 
25 

169 
25 

Matthew  W.  Gallistel 
(379). 

10 

0 

3 

49 

62 

941 

OUUlllUOOOOO 
1.003                        (6.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

Burbank  Physically 
Handnapped  School 
(108). 

4 

1 

7 

12 

140 

OUUUUIOOOOO 
152                        (7.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

Eli  Whitney  School 
(554). 

• 

0 

73 

80 

942 

oiiiiiuunoooa 

1.022                        (7.8) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

29 

30 

Roald  Amundsen 
(110). 

30 

39 

75 

144 

1,723 

oooooooooouuo 

1,»67                        (7.7) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

73 

75 

Charles  A.  Prossor 
Vocational  Higfe 

« 

0 

SS 

105 

1,297 

oooooooooouuo 

1,402                        (7.5) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

S8 

CO 

School  (57). 

Alfred  Nobel  (217) 

AlessandruVoHa 
School  (171). 

2 

0 

7 
38 

67 
34 

76 
73 

942 
908 

OUIUIUIOOOOO 
1.018                         (7.5) 
OIUIUIUOOOOO 
981                          (7.4) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

30 
29 

30 

29 

XUM 
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B  SEMES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINOiilTY  GttOUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— ContimMd 
OlSTRia:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCMOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  tlO.  REPRESENTtNG:  (10.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.    COOK  COUNTY— Contiiurad 


Students— 

Weight: 

1.3—  American 

Teachers— 
Spanish- 

Hiiwrity 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Udians 

N«gio     CrMDtal 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

trades 

ledians 

Neiro 

Oriental 

Aoierican 

total 

other 

Total 

011111000000000 

Vernon  Branch  of  Poe 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

89 

96 

(7.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

(354). 

011111111100000 

(I'dVan  Vlissinjen 

0 

25 

1 

38 

64 

830 

(94 

(7.2) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

20 

22 

School  (361). 

011111111100000 

Frank  W.  Gunsaulus 
(438). 

0 

0 

8 

26 

34 

533 

567 

(6.0) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

12 

13 

OIllUllUOOOOO 

Newton  Bateman  (147). 

0 

1 

21 

46 

68 

1,107 

1,175 

oiiiiiiiiiooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

33 

James  Monroe  School 

2 

0 

4 

49 

55 

916 

971 

(5.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

(70). 

011111111100000 

Loveft  Branch  of  Bur- 

0 

1 

1 

3 

5 

89 

94 

(5.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

i; 

bank  Physically 

Handicapped  School 
(100). 

oiiiiiiuinnnnfl 

George  B.  Armstrong 

0 

1 

26 

23 

SO 

892 

942 

(5.3) 

0 

0 

1 

26 

27 

011111111100000 

Carl  von  Linne(68) 

2 

0 

5 

33 

40 

716 

756 

oniiiiiuooobo 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

LukeO"Toole(U0).... 

0 

21 

4 

28 

51 

964 

1,015 

0000000001  ooobo 

0 

0 

28 

28 

Thomas  Kelly,  Branch 
in  Gunsaulus  Ele- 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

341 

359 

(5.0) 

0 

0 

11 

12 

mentary  (436). 

oiiiiiiiiinnnno 

Jonathan  Y.  Scammon 

0 

23 

29 

550 

579 

(5.0) 

0 

0 

U 

16 

School  (89). 

000000000011110 

Roger  C.Sullivan  (131). 

2 

8 

34 

48 

92 

1,775 

1,867 

oiiiiiiiuooobo 

0 

0 

69 

69 

Thomas  Brenan(333).. 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

779 

819 

011111111100000 

0 

0 

21 

22 

John  C.  Coonley 

2 

0 

17 

36 

714 

750 

(4.8) 

0 

0 

23 

24 

School  (119). 

011111111100000 

Samuel  Gompers  (341). 

0 

25 

0 

25 

511 

536 

oimiiiuoooix) 

0 

0 

16 

16 

Leslie  Lewis  (97) 

1 

7 

16 

31 

634 

665 

(4.7) 
011111111100000 

0 

0 

18 

18 

John  J.  Audubon  (113). 

t 

0 

38 

47 

969 

1,016 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

0 

0 

29 

29 

Barnard  (331) 

2 

17 

0 

20 

435 

455 

oniiiiiiioooix) 

0 

0 

11 

12 

William  P.  Ni>on(73).. 

0 

0 

45 

45 

1,029 

1,074 

oiiiiioooooooin 

0 

0 

32 

32 

Mary  Bartelme, 

0 

0 

6 

10 

247 

257 

(3.9) 

0 

0 

8 

8 

Branch  of  Arm- 

strong (133). 

011111000000000 

Clay  Unit  Classrooms 
Branch  School  (378). 

0 

0 

13 

13 

325 

338 

(3.8) 

0 

0 

9 

9 

011111111100000 

Marv  0.  Pilerson 

0 

5 

11 

27 

701 

728 

(3.7) 

0 

0 

24 

24 

School  (167). 

611U11I0OO0OOO 

RezinOrr(2I8) 

0 

0 

U 

13 

340 

353 

(3.7) 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

6 

6 

10 

10 

Francis  M.  McKay 

1 

10 

3 

IS 

395 

410 

(3.7) 

Q 

6 

12 

13 

School  (439). 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

Eli2a  Chappell  School 

0 

0 

9 

17 

456 

473 

(3.6) 

0 

0 

12 

12 

(118). 

011111111100000 

Dewitt  Clinton  School 

0 

0 

15 

28 

755 

783 

(3.6) 

0 

6 

23 

23 

(135). 

oiniiiiooooaoo 

Hanson  Park  Branch 

0 

0 

7 

8 

223 

231 

(3.5) 

0 

6 

5 

5 

of  Reinberg  (79). 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

Irving  Park  (67) 

0 

0 

S 

15 

420 

435 

611111111100000 

0 

6 

10 

10 

Julia  Ward  Howe  (94).. 

0 

3 

16 

20 

569 

589 

6iiiiiiniodobo 

0 

0 

15 

15 

Lyman  Budlong(116).. 

0 

8 

9 

33 

955 

988 

oiininooodobo 

0 

0 

29 

29 

John  Hay  (92).... 

0 

0 

13 

13 

397 

410 

oiiiiiiinooobo 

0 

0 

11 

11 

Frank  W.  Reilly 

0 

0 

16 

20 

614 

634 

(3.2) 

6 

0 

19 

19 

School  (77). 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

William  H.  Byfoid 

0 

6 

> 

18 

571 

589 

(3.1) 

0 

0 

17 

17 

School  (87). 

611111111100000 

Florence  Nightingale 

0 

0 

20 

21 

683 

704 

(3.0) 

6 

0 

U 

M 

School  (505). 

611111111100000 

Jcmes  Shields  School 

0 

1 

14 

16 

525 

541 

(3.0) 

6 

0 

U 

M 

(510). 

OOOOOOOOOOllIlO 

Giorge  Washington 
(368). 

0 

17 

32 

49 

1,616 

1,665 

(2.9) 

0 

0 

H 

M 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

Cover  Cleveland 

0 

2 

U 

20 

681 

701 

(2.9) 

6 

1 

U 

M 

School  (150). 

611111111160000 

CiiolePark  Unit 

0 

0 

3 

7 

242 

249 

(2.8) 

6 

0 

7 

9 

Classrooms  Brancll 

(166). 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 
DISTRICT:  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.   COOK  COUNTY— Continiied 


Students- 

Teachers- 

Wrinht  ■ 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

fveigni. 

1.3—   American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

AmerKan 

total 

other 

Tout 

OOOOOOOOOOllIlO 

Edwin  G.  Foreman  (54). 

0 

19 

3 

26 

48 

1,668 

1,716 

oiiiiiiiiiflonoo 

0 

0 

C 

1 

1 

65 

66 

Hermann  Raster  Schoo' 
(443). 

I 

3 

2 

15 

21 

733 

754 

(2  8) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

-     19 

20 

oiiiiiiuioooon 

Hiram  H  Belding  (61)„ 

6 

0 

8 

3 

17 

621 

638 

ooooooooooinom'^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

Morgan  Park  Branch 

0 

6 

1 

.7 

258  ■ 

265 

(2.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

in  C'issold  Elemen- 

tary (329). 

011111100000000 

Chauncey  B.  Blair 

0 

0 

2 

8 

306 

314 

(2.5) 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

7 

Branch  of  Dore  (492). 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

Richard  Edwards 

0 

14 

0 

14 

551 

565 

(2.5) 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

13 

13 

School  (493). 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

John  B.  Murohy 
School  (72). 

0 

7 

15 

596 

611 

(2.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck 

3 

5 

16 

640 

656 

(2.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

School  (507). 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

Mark  Twain  School 
(512). 

0 

0 

16 

18 

722 

740 

(2.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

Franz  Peter  Shubert 

1 

2 

11 

18 

730 

748 

a*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

School  (81). 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

John  H.  Vanderpoel 

0 

2 

0 

9 

369 

378 

(2.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

School  (360). 

* 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

Leander  Stone  School 

0 

0 

14 

17 

739 

756 

(2.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

(232). 

OIllUllUOOOOO 

Nathan  Hale  (499) 

2 

0 

3 

17 

22 

958 

980 

ouuuiuooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

28 

Daniel  Boone  (134).... 

0 

0 

9 

10 

19 

862 

881 

ouiuuuooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

Wildwood  School  (175). 

I 

1 

4 

0 

6 

275 

281 

OllUUlUOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Sidney  Sawyer  School 

2 

5 

0 

4 

11 

505 

516 

(2.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

011111U1100009 

Alexander  Fleming 
(497). 

1 

0 

1 

7 

9 

415 

424 

(2.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

OIllUllUOOOOO 

Douglas  Taylor  School 
(335). 

0 

8 

0 

2 

10 

473 

483 

(2.1) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

18 

19 

OlllUUOOOOOOO 

RKhard  Henry  Lee, 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

285 

291 

(2.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Branch  of  Pasteur 
(435). 

', 

OIllUllUOOOOO 

Henry  Clay  School 
(3/7). 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

1,123 

1,146 

(2.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

32 

OUUUIUOOOOO 

-1 

Hannah  G.  Solomon 
(170). 

0 

4 

3 

0 

7 

342 

349 

(2.0) 

0 

0 

6 

0 

13 

13 

OIllUllUOOOOO 

William  P. Gray (66)... 

0 

0 

5 

13 

18 

889 

907 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

William  Green  (139)... 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

258 

263 

OlUllUUOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

John  F.  Eberhart 

4 

0 

2 

9 

15 

789 

804 

(1.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

School (428). 

OOOOOOOOOOllIlO 

Gordon  S.  Hubbard 
(419). 

1 

16 

5 

18 

42 

2.345 

2,387 

(1.8) 

0 

4 

0 

1 

5 

95 

100 

OOOOOOOOOOllIlO 

Stephen  T.  Mather 
(130). 

« 

22 

15 

0 

37 

2,100 

2,137 

(1.7) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

(4 

(5 

OUlllUUOOOOO 

Minnie  Mars  Jamieson 
(140). 

0 

0 

12 

1 

13 

745 

758 

(1.7) 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

OUUOOOOOOOOOO 

Thomas  Nelson  Branch 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

116 

118 

(1.7) 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

of  Peck  School 

(508). 

OIUUOOOOOOOOO 

Albert  A.  Michelson, 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

386 

392 

(1.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Branch  Dawes 

^ool  (426). 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

Mkhael  M.  Byrne 

0 

0 

16 

12 

788 

800 

(1.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

School  (489). 

OIUIUIOOOOOOO 

John  Hancock  (430).... 

0 

0 

2 

6 

402 

406 

(1.5) 
OOOOOOOOOOllIlO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

Charles  P.  Steinmetz 
(84). 

1 

9 

10 

18 

38 

2,558 

2,596 

(1.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107 

107 

OUlllUUOOOOO 

Thomas  A.  Edison 
(154). 

0 

0 

6 

6 

432 

438 

(1.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

tl 

OIllllllUOOOOO 

Henry  D.  Lloyd  (69).... 

0 

0 

> 

U 

801 

820 

oiiuiuiuoobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

M 

Barry  (59) 

0 

0 

7 

6 

613 

621 

ouoooooooonnin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

16 

Park  View  Brancll  tt 

6 

6 

1 

1 

63 

84 

(1.2) 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 

2 

2 

Owen  (442). 

XUM 
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December  6,  1969 


B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Coirtinoed 
DISTRICT;  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  610.  REPRESENTING:  610.  CITY:  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  16.   COOK  COUNTY— Continued 


students— 

weight:- 

Teachers- 

/I 

Aawrican 

Spanish- 

Minority 

UnerKao 

Spanish- 

Mmofity 

Indians 

Natra 

Oriental  American 

toUl 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Anericaa 

total 

Other 

Total 

011111111100000 

Jean  Baptiste  Beau- 

0 

0 

4                5 

9 

748 

757 

(1.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.20 

20 

bien  School  (60). 

011111111100000 

Peter  A.  Reinberg 

0 

0 

5                 0 

5 

432 

437 

(1.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

School  (78). 

OllIllUllOOOOO 

John  W.Garvey  (158).. 

0 

0 

2                 4 

6 

528 

534 

OlllllllOOOOOiX) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

Frank  L.  Baum  Branch 

0 

0 

0                3 

3 

269 

272 

(1.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

of  Twain  (513). 

011111111100000 

Edgebrook  School 
(153). 

0 

0 

3                0 

3 

272 

275 

(1.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

011111110000000 

John  C.  Dorse  School 
(491). 

0 

0 

0                4 

4 

369 

373 

(1.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

OllIllUllOOOOO 

Portage  Park  School 
(75). 

0 

0 

1              10 

11 

1,034 

1,04^ 

(1.1) 

0 

0 

c 

0 

30 

30 

OllIllUllOOOOO 

Sauganash  School 
(168). 

0 

0 

4               0 

4 

379 

383 

(1.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

011111110000000 

Robert  L.  Grimes  (495) 

2 

0 

0                1 

3 

290 

293 

(1.0) 
OllIllUllOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

Patrick  Henry  (160). . . 

0 

0 

2               6 

8 

804 

812 

(1.0) 
OllUUlUOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Charles  G.  Dawes 

0 

0 

3                7 

10 

1,008 

1,018 

(1.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

School  (425). 

OllIllUllOOOOO 

Arthur  E.  Canty 

0 

0 

4               4 

8 

822 

830 

(1.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

School  (88). 

ounuoocooooo 

Edward  H.  Sheldon 

0 

0 

2               0 

2 

207 

209 

(1.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Branch  of  Clissold 
(339). 

OllUUlUOOOOO 

Henry  R.  Clissold 

• 

0 

4                1 

5 

531 

536 

(0.9) 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

13 

13 

School  (338). 

OllUUlUOOOOO 

Oriole  Park  (165) 

1 

0 

3                1 

5 

588 

593 

(0.8) 
OIUUUOOCOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

Jane  Addams  School 
(370). 

0 

0 

0               4 

4 

497 

501 

(0.8) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

a 

12 

OUUIUUOOOOO 

Elizabeth  H.  Suther- 

0 

0 

2                4 

6 

773 

779 

(0.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

land  School  (359). 

OUUIUUOOOOO 

James  B.  Farnsworth 

0 

0 

1                3 

4 

519 

523 

(0.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15    • 

15 

School  (156). 

000000000010000 

William  Howard  Taft- 

0 

0 

4                 2 

6 

783 

789 

(0.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Branch  Norwood 

Park  Elementary 
(145). 

(HIUUIUOOOOO 

Louis  Pasteur  School 
(506). 

0 

0 

1                 4 

5 

665 

670 

(0.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

1( 

OUIUUUOOOOO 

John  M.  Palmer  School 
(74). 

2 

0 

1                 2 

671 

676 

(0.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 

Booth  Tarkiniton 
Branch  of  Hurley 
(434). 

• 

• 

t                1 

1 

154 

15» 

(0.6) 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

5 

5 

OOOOOOOOU  00000 

John  H.  Kinzie  Upper 
Grade  Centei  (503). 

0 

0 

0                2 

2 

354 

356 

(0.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

11 

OUIUUUOOOOO 

Edward  N.  Hurley 
(433). 

t 

0 

3               0 

3 

604 

607 

(0.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

OUUIUUOOOOO 

Rutus  Hitch  (102) 

0 

1               2 

3 

621 

624 

uuuiniooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

Laughlin  Fateoner  (64). 

0 

2 

0               2 

4 

843 

847 

ouuiuoooooix) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

29 

Frederick  Stuck 

• 

• 

0               1 

1 

219 

220 

(0.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Branch  of  Ebinger 
(152). 

OUUIUUOOOOO 

William  Bishop  Owen 
(441). 

• 

0 

>                1 

2 

450 

452 

(0.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 

JofinH.  KiMie(502)... 

0 

0 

0               3 

3 

661 

684 

(0.4) 
OUIUUUOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

Phillip  Rogers  School 
(142). 

0 

0 

3               0 

3 

699 

702 

(0.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

000000000001  no 

WilUam  Howard  Taft 

• 

i               4 

9 

2.175 

2,184 

(0.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

(144). 

OllIllUllOOOOO 

Enrko  Tonti  School 
(511). 

t 

1              2 

2 

613 

615 

(0.3) 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

K 

16 

OllUUOOOOOOOO 

Gaerge  E.  Cauell 

t 

1          a 

1 

321 

322 

(0.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

t 

9 

School  (336). 

ouiunnooooo 

Norwood  Park (163)... 

• 

1              0 

1 

324 

325 

(0.3) 

oiiiunooooooo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

8 

Stephen  Decatur 

0 

1          • 

1 

328 

329 

(0.3) 

0 

0 

0 

• 

• 

1 

t 

School  (136). 

oiiiuiiuoeooo 

Christian  Ebinger 

1 

•              2 

2 

67& 

677 

(0.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

It 

u 

Senior  School  (151X 
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students — 


Americaa 
Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental  American  total      Other 


Total 


Weight: 

1.3—   American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers- 


Ernst  Pressing  School  0  0 

(76). 

William  J.  Bogan  (417).  0  0 

Charles  Carroll  School  0  0 

(422). 

George  Washington  0  0 

School  (390). 

William  J.  Onahan •  0 

(164). 

Adiai  E.  Stevenson  0  0 

School  (444). 

Mount  Greenwood  0  0 

School  (345). 

Julius  Rosenwald,  0  6 

branch  of  Carroll 
(423). 

Annie  Keller,  branch  0  0 

of  Cassell  (337). 

John  Crerar,  branch  of  0  0  0 

Hancock.  (431). 

Lucy  FitchJ>erkins,  0  0  0 

branch  of  Beard 
(149). 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  0  0  0 

branch  of  Mount 
Greenwood  (347). 

Daniel  C.  Beard  (148)..  0  0  0 

Arthur  L  Canty  unit,  0  0  0 

classrooms  branch 
(89). 

Joseph  Lovett  (99) 0  0  0 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  0  0  0 

branch  of  Sauganash 
(189). 

John  J.  Duffy  School,  0  0  0 

branch  of  Mount 
Greenwood  (34£). 

Kates.  Kellogg (343)..  0  0  0 

Forest  Glen  Branch  of  0  0  0 

Farnsworth  (157). 

Fridtjof  Nansen  School  0  0  o 

(350). 

Edison  Branch(155)...  0  0  0 


Spanish- 
Negro     Oriental  AinerKaa 


.rity 
total 


Other 


3 
1 

e 
e 

1 
0 
« 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

0 

0 


6 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 
0 


722 

2,608 
458 

565 

602 

1,300 

890 

262 

279 
621 
194 

238 

242 
76 

421 
62 

329 

333 
60 

659 

99 


724 

2,614 
459 

566 

603 

1,302 

891 

262 

279 
621 
194 

238 

242 
76 

421 
62 

329 

333 
60 

659 

99 


OllIllUllOOOOO 
(0.3) 

00000000001 1110 
(0.2) 

OUUIUUOOOOO 
(0.2) 

OllUUlUOOOOO 
(0.2) 

OUIUUUOOOOO 
(0.2) 

OUUIUUOOOOO 
(0.2) 

OUUUUIOOOOO 
(0.1) 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(0.0) 

OUUUIOOOOOOO 
(0.0) 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(0.0) 

OIUUUOOOOOOO 
(0.0) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 
(0.0) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

oiuuuoooooiw 

(0.0) 
OUIUIUIOOOOO 

ouiuooooooobo 

(0.0) 

01111 1100000000 
(0.0) 

oiuuunooooo 
ouiiooooooodoo 

(0.0) 

OIUUIIUOOOOO 
(0.01) 

OUIIIOOOOOOOOO 

(ao) 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

g 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

c 

0 


2 
0 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

• 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 


0 

• 
0 

0 
0 
0 

< 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

« 

0 


2 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 


21 

n 
u 

14 

u 

39 

30 

s 

7 
IS 
7 


6 

2 

10 
2 


a 

2 

u 

3 


DISTRICT:  KANKAKEE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  111.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  15.  REPRESENTING:  15.  OTY:  KANKAKEE.  COUNTY:  « 


Number. 
Percent.. 


7 
0.1 


1,459 
19.4 


14 

0.2 


29 

a4 


1,509     6,004 
20.1       >9.9 


7.S13 
100.0 


27 
8.8 


1 

0.3 


2 

0.7 


30 
9.8 


277 
9a2 


Franklin  (10) 

Abraham  Lincoln  (7).. 

West  Junior  High 
School (15). 

Westview  High  School 
(13). 

East  Junior  High 
School (14). 

Washington  (6) 


0 

0 

0 


Eastridge  High  School 
(12). 

Taft  (4) 

Lafayette  (1) 

Steuben  (3) 

Thomas  Edison  (9) 

Aroma  Park  (8) 

Mark  Twain  (5) 

Longfellow  (2) 

Jefferson  (U) 


0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


53< 

272 
234 

148 

123 

37 
9« 

6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 
2 

1 

1 
5 
0 

0 
0 

a 

0 


0 
2 
3 

3 

7 

0 
3 

2 
4 

0 
0 
2 
3 
0 
• 


53t 

275 

237 

153 
137 

37 

105 

9 
5 
5 
3 
2 
3 
0 
0 


16 
267 

627 

664 
139 

267 

<es 

270 

320 
383 
417 

291 

495 

m 

71 


554 

542 
864 

fiJ 

976 

304 
910 

279 
325 
388 

420 
293 
498 
272 
71 


oouuuooooooo 
oouuuooooooo 

(50.7) 
OOOOOOOOU  10000 
(27.4) 

000000000001  no 

(18.7) 

000000001  uoooo 
(14.0) 

001  111 100000000 

& 

(11.5) 

SOUUIIOOOOOOO 
(3.2) 

aouoiuooooooo 


OOUl 


luooooobo 


CXV 2366— Part  28 


ooiuiuooodobo 

001 UU 10000000 

001  u  luooooobo 

(0.6) 

oouuuooooooo 

(0.0) 

aouoiooooooooo 

(0.0) 


0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


13 
4 
2 

1 

3 

0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 


0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 

a 


13 

4 
3 

I 

5 

• 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 


7 

21 
32 

37 

39 

11 

37 

9 

12 
M 

17 

11 

tt 

I 

% 


Total 

21 
101 

11 

14 
16 
39 
30 


307 

loao 


20 
25 
35 

38 

44 

11 

41 

9 
12 
14 
17 
11 
18 

9 

a 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SC'rJOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 
DISTRICT:  NORTH  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  61.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  29  REPRESENTING:  4.  CITY:  NORTH  CHICAGO.  COUNTY:  49.  LAKE  COUNTY 


Students- 


Teachers— 


Aniericen 
Indians 

Netro 

OrienUI 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

Total 

1,3- 
(rades 

American 
Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

Total 

Number 

Percent- 

3 

a4 

652 
81.5 

3 

0.4 

35 
4.4 

693 
86.6 

107 
13.4 

800  . 
100.0  . 

0 
0.0 

13 
46.4 

0 
0.0 

1 
3.6 

14 
50.0 

14 

sao 

28 
100.0 

Novak  School (2)... 
North  School(l)... 

0 
3 

486 

166 

0 
3 

2 
33 

488 

205 

12 
95 

500 
300 

OUlllllUOOOOO 
(97.6) 

OlUllllllOOOOl 
(68.3) 

0 
0 

11 
2 

0 
0 

1 
0 

12 
2 

4 
10 

16 
12 

DISTRICT:  WAUKEGAN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  61.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  20.  REPRESENTING:  20.  CITY:  WAUKEGAN.  COUNTY:  49.  COUNTY  UKE 


Number 

6 

1,907 

42 

818 

2,775 

7,580 

10.353 

2 

31 

1 

2 

36 

384 

420 

Percent 

0.1 

18.4 

0.4 

7.9 

26.8 

h.2 

100.0 

0.5 

7.4 

0.2 

0.5 

8.6 

91.4 

100  0 

01111 1110000000 

Gertrude  M.  Carman 
(IX 

0 

486 

0 

60 

546 

17 

563 

(97.0) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

21 

25 

01 111 11 10000000 

Andrew  Cooke  (4) 

2 

287 

0 

193 

482 

44 

526 

oiuiiiiooooobo 

0 

4 

0 

1 

5 

16 

21 

Jackson  School (9) 

0 

225 

0 

90 

315 

135 

450 

(70.0) 
000000001100000 

0 

4 

0 

1 

5 

13 

18 

Thomas  Jefferson 

0 

254 

1 

102 

347 

307 

654 

(53. 1) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

29 

32 

Junior  High  (19). 

011111110000000 

Whittier(17) 

0 

132 

0 

8 

140 

290 

430 

oiiiiiiioodooix) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

13 

17 

LyonSchooldl) 

1 

93 

0 

27 

121 

266 

387 

ouiiiuooooobo 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

17 

Hyde  Park  School (8).. 

0 

99 

1 

14 

114 

285 

399 

011111110000000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

Glenwood  School  (6)... 

0 

96 

4 

0 

100 

332 

432 

011111110000000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

GlenFk)rd(5) 

0 

93 

1 

22 

116 

410 

526 

(22. 1) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

16 

18 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

West  Elementary  (16).. 

0 

27 

7 

77 

111 

467 

578 

oiiiuiiooooobo 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

24 

25 

North  (13) 

0 

12 

5 

83 

100 

471 

571 

000000001 lOOOOO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

20 

21 

Webster  Junior  High 
School  (20). 

1 

90 

4 

14 

109 

519 

628 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

30 

32 

Washington  (15)..:.... 

1 

10 

0 

32 

43 

418 

461 

oiiiiuioooOobo 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

15 

Little  Fort  School  (10).. 

0 

4 

4 

43 

51 

608 

659 

ouiiiiiooooobo 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

23 

25 

Clearview  School  (3)... 

0 

5 

5 

27 

37 

588 

625 

oiiiuuooooobo 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

21 

23 

Oakdale(14) 

0 

3 

6 

16 

25 

531 

556 

(4.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

011111110000000 

H.  R.  McCall(12) 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

383 

388 

OlllllllOOOOOJM 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

Greenwood  School  (7).. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

494 

498 

000000001100000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

Jack  Benny  Junior 

1 

1 

0 

3 

5 

658 

663 

(0.8) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

32 

34 

High  School  (18). 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 

John  S.  Clark  (2)  ..... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

357 

359 

(0.6) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

13 

DISTRICT:  ALTON  COMMUNITY  UNIT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  11.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  32.  REPRESENTING:  32.  CITY:  ALTON.  COUNTY:  6a  MADISON  COUNTY 


Number. 
Percent. . 


24         2,430 
0.2  18.3 


28 
0.2 


62 

0.5 


2,544    10,732 
19.2       80.8 


13,276 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


33 
6.2 


0 
0.0 


2 
0.4 


35 
6.6 


499 
93.4 


Alton  Acres- Pre- 
school (17). 

Rufus  Easton  (15). 

Washington  (1).... 

Douglass  (10) 

Eunice  Smith  (14). 

Lincoln  (16) 


Central  Junior  School 
(12). 

Lowell  Elementary  (9). 

Love  joy  (24) 

Humboldt  (23) 

Irving  (19) 


Horace  Mann  (Horace 
Mann-Dunbar)(31X 

West  Junior  High 
School  (20). 

Dunbar  (Horace  Mann- 
Dunbar)  (32). 

Alton  Senior  High 
School  (18). 

Delmar  (McKinley- 
Delmar)  (30). 


534 
100.0 


100000000000000 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

32 

(100. 0) 
OllUlUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

176 

0 

1 

177 

78 

255 

ouuiooooooobo 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

8 

11 

0 

172 

0 

0 

172 

84 

256 

000001000000000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 

39 

0 

0 

39 

23 

62 

oiuiuiooooobi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

172 

3 

0 

175 

119 

294 

(59. 5) 
OlUlOUOOOOOOl 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

11 

13 

0 

162 

0 

0 

162 

132 

294 

(55. 1) 
000000001 U  0000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

10 

12 

0 

209 

0 

I 

210 

214 

424 

(49.5) 
OOOOOlUOOOOOOl 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

20 

22 

0 

39 

0 

0 

39 

40 

79 

(49.4) 

OOOOOlUOOOOOOl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

74 

0 

75 

83 

158 

oiuuoiooooobi 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

0 

90 

0 

91 

176 

267 

oiiiuuoodoooo 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

10 

0 

106 

0 

106 

252 

358 

oiuoiuooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

172 

1 

179 

467 

646 

(27.7) 
000000001 U 0000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

19 

21 

0 

215 

0 

216 

624 

840 

(25.7) 

000010000000000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

35 

37 

0 

26 

0 

26 

79 

105 

(24.8) 

OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

9 

422 

7 

14 

452 

2,296 

2,748 

(16.4) 
000011000000000 

0 

3 

0 

2 

5 

132 

W7 

0 

16 

1 

0 

17 

96 

113 

(15.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

4 

4 

December  6,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


37551 


B  SERIES  SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-CoatiMMd 
DISTRia:  ALTON  COMMUNITY  UNIT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  11.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  32.  REPRESENTHIfi:  32.  CITY:  ALTON.  COUNTY:  10.  MMMSON  COUNTY— CMtinued 


Students- 


American 
Indian* 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental  American  total     Other 


Teachers- 


Total 


1.3 —  American 
grades      Indian* 


Spanish-     Miaerity 
Negro     Oriental  America*  total      Other 


East  Junior  High 
School  (8). 

McKinley  (McKinley- 
Delmar)  (29). 


Milton  (4) 

Mark  Twain  (2).. 
Clara  Barton  (7).. 
Garfield  (5) 


North  Junior  High 
School  (13). 

Lewis  &  Clerk  (Lewis 
&  Clark  Campus) 
(26). 

Thomas  Jefferson  (6). . 

Lewis  8i  Clark-Mason 
(Mason  Campus) 
(25). 

Gllson  Brown  (Gilson 
Brown-Clitton  Hill) 
(27). 

Clifton  Hia  (Gilson 
Brown-Clifton  Hill) 
(28). 

Godfrey-Union 
(Godfrey)  (22). 

Fostburg(3) 


0 
0 
0 
1 

1 

10 

1 
0 


115 
52 

44 

37 
8 

9 

25 


10 
0 


4 

2 

2 

1 

17 

0 
2 


121       1,003 
56         514 


46 
38 
28 
11 

30 

21 

U 
1 


463 
462 
423 
184 
671 

520 

270 
52 


Alton  Area  Supple- 
mentary Education 
Center  (U). 

Godfrey-Union  (Unran) 
(21). 


8  509 

1  78 

3  429 

1  2U 

0  0 

0  47 


1.124 

570 

509 
500 
451 
195 
701 

541 

381 
53 

517 

79 

432 

245 
0 

47 


000000001110000 
(10.8) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 
(9.8) 

OUlUIIOOOOOOl 

oiiuuiooooobo 

(7  6) 
01111 1110000000 

(6.2) 
000000110000000 

j;5.6) 

OOOOOOOOUIWOO 

(4.3) 

01 1101 110000000  . 
(3.9) 


OllUlUOOOOOOO 

OOOOlOOOOOOOOiX) 
(1.9) 


OUUUOOOOOOOO 
(1.5) 

0011 10000000000 
(1.3) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 
(0.7) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

ooooooooooooobo 

(0.0) 

OOOOIOOCOOOOCOO 
(0.0) 


SI 

17 

18 
K 
13 

5 
29 

IC 


0  12 

0  2 

2    .      U 


14 

7 

0 


DISTRICT:  MADISON  COMMUNITY  UNIT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  N.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  6.  REPRESENTING:  6.  COUNTY:  60.  MADISON  COUNTY 


Number.. 
Percent. . 


0 
0.0 


1,287 
45.4 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


1,287 
45.4 


1.548 
k6 


2.835 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


38. 


Blair  School  (1) 

Dunbar  School  (2) 

Senior  High  School  (6). 
Junior  High  School  (4).. 

Harris  School  (3) 

Louis  Baer  School  (5).. 


398 

531 

298 

15 

26 

19 


398 
531 
298 
15 
26 
19 


0 
0 
429 
239 
500 
380 


396 
531 
727 
254 
526 
399 


011110000000000 
(too.  0) 

010001 111 100001 
100,0) 
11110 

0000000011'-— 

ouu 

OIOOOIII 

(4.8) 


5.S. 


DISTRICT:  PEORIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DISTRICT  150.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  39.  REPRESENTING;  39.  UTY:  PEOR 


Number. 
Percent.. 


17 
0.1 


4732 
i7.7 


48 

0.2 


104 
0.4 


4,901    21,838 
18. 3       81. 7 


26,739 
100.0 


Lincoln  Grade  School 
(18). 


Douglas  School  (4). 
McKinley  (21) 


Webster  Elementary 
School (30) 

Irving  (U) 


Roosevelt  Junk>r  High 
School (34). 

Lee  Elementary  (17)... 

Washington  School(29). 

Manual  High  School 
(39). 

Greeley  Elementary  (8). 

Blaine  Summer  School 
(1). 

Peoria  Special  Schools 
(14)1 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

4 

3 


558 

165 
512 
292 

430 
621 

186 
132 
412 

117 

90 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

3 

2 


0 
0 
0 

15 
0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

5 


559 

165 
512 
292 

445 
621 

188 
132 
427 

128 
100 

12 


25 

21 
83 
74 

155 
259 

184 
146 
877 

384 

460 


584 

186 
595 
365 

600 
880 

370 
27S 

1,304 

512 

560 

78 


llllIlllOOOOOOO 
(95.7) 

01 OOOU 10000001 

Oiiiuuooooobo 
ouiiiuooooobo 

(79.8) 

OIUUUUOOOOO 
(74.2) 

000000001110001 
(70.6) 

OllUlUOOOOOOO 
oioooouuwobo 

(47.  5) 
OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 
(32.  7) 

oiiuuniooooo 
luuiiioodoobo 

(17.9) 

oiuiiniiiiui 

(15.4) 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


41 

3S.0 


S7 

62.0 


u 

19 
6 

1 
1 
1 


1 

0 
26 

s 

17 
14 


A.  COUNTY;  72.  PEORIA  COUNTY 


S 

a4 


58     1.072 
5.1       94.9 


0 
0 
1 

0 
2 

0 

• 
0 

0 
0 


0 

9 

0 
0 

9 
9 

0 

0 

9 


4 
4 

4 

C 
9 

2 

2 
1 

2 
S 


20 

3 
17 
U 

19 
42 

• 

13 

79 

It 

29 


Total 


53 

17 

20 
16 
14 
5 
31 

16 

12 
2 

IS 


15 

8 

0 


108 

loao 


14 
19 
32 
10 
18 
I 


1,130 
100,0 


26 

7 
21 
15 

2S 

51 

11 
» 

to 

It 

23 


37552 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


December  6,  1969 


B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 
DISTRICT:  PEORIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DISTRICT  150.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  39.  REPRESENTING:  39.  CITY:  PEORIA.  COUNTY:  72.  PEORIA  COUNTY— Continued 


Students- 

Weight:  - 
1.3-   A 

Teachers- 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

merKan 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

toUl 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

OUlllUllOOOOl 

Von  Steuben  Elemeo- 

0 

86 

2 

7 

95 

633 

728 

(13.  0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

tar»  (28). 

OllUlllUOOOOl 

Franklin  School  (5). 

0 

91 

0 

0 

91 

611 

702 

oiimiiiiooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Nines  (10)            . 

0 

77 

2 

0 

79 

550 

629 

(12.6) 

000000000011 110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

WoodruH  Senior  High 

0 

149 

5 

8 

162 

1.155 

1,317 

(12.3) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

71 

73 

School  (38). 

omiiiiuooooi 

Whittier  Elementary 
(32). 

0 

62 

5 

0 

67 

506 

573 

(U.7) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 

22 

ooooooooooiuio 

Peoria  Hi(h  School 
(36). 

4 

212 

3 

3 

222 

1,782 

2,004 

(11. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

97 

oiuniiiiooooo 

Louclts  Elementary 

0 

46 

3 

0 

49 

403 

452 

(10.8) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

17 

School  (20). 

oiuinniooooo 

White  Elemenbry  (31). 

0 

52 

0 

1 

53 

474 

527 

(10.1) 

oiiniiiuoocoi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

Thomas  Jefferson 

0 

38 

1 

0 

39 

376 

415 

(9.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

School  (12). 

onnniooooooi 

Lucie  B.  Tyng  School 
(27). 

0 

51 

0 

1 

52 

622 

674 

(7.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

011111110000000 

(9)  Harrison 

0 

43 

3 

IS 

64 

861 

925 

(6.9) 

011111110000000 

0 

4 

I 

0 

5 

31 

36 

Kellar  West  Elemen- 

0 

19 

0 

3 

22 

349 

371 

(5.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

tary  School  (15). 

011111110000000 

Longfellow  (J9) 

0 

23 

0 

0 

23 

394 

417 

(5.5) 
OlllllllllllUO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

17 

18 

Kellar  (13) 

0 

32 

3 

0 

35 

616 

651 

(5.4) 

OUlllUllOOOOl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

Calvin  Coolidge(2) 

0 

32 

1 

0 

33 

590 

623 

000000001  uoobi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

Trewyn  Junior  High 

5 

22 

1 

4 

32 

681 

713 

(4.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

(2 

111111111000000 

Woodrow  Wilson  (33)... 

0 

42 

1 

2 

45 

1,041 

1,086 

011111111100000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

35 

36 

Rolling  Acres  (24) 

0 

23 

0 

7 

30 

756 

786 

(3.8) 
011111111100000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

28 

Sipp  (25) 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

671 

697 

oiuiiiiiiooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Sterling  Elementary 

0 

11 

3 

0 

14 

411 

425 

(3.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

School  (26). 

OllUlllllOOOOO 

Columbia  Elementary 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

631 

648 

(2.6) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

19 

21 

School  (3). 

OUlllUllOOOOl 

Glen  Oak  School  (7)... 

0 

12 

3 

1 

16 

663 

679 

(2.4) 
OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

R«hwoods  High  School 
(37). 

0 

37 

1 

0 

38 

2,352 

2,390 

(1.6) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

111 

112 

OUIUUUOOOOO 

Kingman  (16) 

0 

1 

0 

5 

6 

419 

425 

(1.4) 
OllUUlUOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

Northmoor  (22) 

0 

2 

4 

0 

6 

724 

730 

(.8) 
OUIUUUOCOOi' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

Reservoir  (23) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

363 

366 

01111  uiooooobo 

0 

c- 

0 

0 

0 

15 

IS 

Garfield  Schoo' (6) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

470 

473 

(6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

DISTRICT:  BROOKLYN.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  1.  REPRESENTING:  4.  CITY:  LOVEJOY.  COUNTY:  82 


Number 

Percent 

0 
0 

486 

100.0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

486 

100.0 

0 
0 

486  

100.0 

0 

0 

19 
100.0 

0 
0 

0               19 
0         100.0 

0 
0 

19 
100.0 

Lovejoy  (1). 


486 


486 


OllUllUlUllO 
486  (100.0) 


19 


19 


19 


DISTRICT:  CAHOKIA  UNIT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  187.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  13.  REPRESENTING:  13.  CITY:  CAHOKIA.  COUNTY:  82.  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY 


Number  .  

1 

1,458 

15 

63 

1,537 

6,638 

8.175 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

307 

337 

Percent 

0.0 

17.8 

0.2 

0.8 

18.8 

81.2 

100.0 

0.0 

8.9 

0.0 

0.0 

8.9 

91.1 

100.0 

— 

OOUllUOOOOOOl 

Lalumier  Elementary 

0 

491 

0 

0 

491 

66 

557 

(88.2) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

11 

23 

School  (U). 

OOUUUOOOOOOO 

Chenot  Elementary 

0 

282 

0 

0 

282 

120 

402 

(70. 1) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

13 

22 

School  (13). 

000000001100000 

Wirth  Junior  High 

1 

251 

0 

253 

1,096 

1,349 

(18.8) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

50 

53 

School (10) 

OOOOOOOOOOIUIO 

Cahokia  Senior  High 

0 

388 

58 

448 

1,952 

2,400 

(18.7) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

92 

95 

School  (1) 

OOUllUOOOOOOl 

Centerville  Elementary 
Schoo  (2). 

0 

16 

1 

20 

283 

303 

(6.6) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

12 

OOUllUOOOOOOl 

Elizabeth  Morris  Ele- 

0 

24 

2 

26 

547 

573 

(4.5) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

25 

27 

m  II  Hi  School  (12). 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 

Helen  Huffman  Ele- 

0 

1 

2 

7 

593 

600 

(1.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

mentary  School  (7).  ■■ 

OOOUUIOOOOOCO 

Caliokia  Elementary 

0 

3 

0 

3 

302 

305 

(1.0) 

0 

0 

0 

r 

0 

13 

13 

School  (6). 

December  6,  1969  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE  37553 

B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 
DISTRICT:  CAHOKIA  UNIT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  187.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  13.  REPRESENTING:  13.  CIU:  CAHOKIA.  CO  UNTY:  82.  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY— ContiiHMd 

Students—  Teachers— 

Weight: 

Amernan                                   Spanish-     Minority  1.3 —  American                                   Spanish-     Minority 

Indians        Negro     Oriental   American          total      Other         Total  grades      Indians        Negro     Oriental   American          total      Other           Total 

001111110000000 
Penn  man  Ele-  0  2  3  0  5        624  629  (0. 8)  0  0  0  0  0  25  25 

mentary  School  (4). 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 
Maplewood  Fie-  0  0  2  0  2         358  360  (0. 6)  0  0  0  0  OK  16 

mentary  School  (9). 

OOIUOOOOOOOOOI 
Pitznian  Elementary  0  0  0  0  0         194  194  (0. 0)  0  0  0  0  0  9  9 

School  (5). 

00001 U 10000000 
Chaitrand  Elementary  0  0  0  0  0         121121  (0. 0^  0  0  0  0  0  5  5 

School  (8). 

OOUUUOOOOOOOOO 
Jerome  Elementary  0  0  0  0  0         382  387  (0. 0)  0  0  0  0  0  15  IS 

School  (3). 

DISTRICT:  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  189.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  41.  REPRESENTING:  41.  CITY:  EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  COUNTY:  82.  St.  CLAIR  COUNTY 

Number 0       16,586  0  16,586      6,570       23,156 0  552  0  0  552         318  870 

Percent 0.0  71.6  0.0  0.0  71.6       82.4        100.0.  0.0  63.4  0  0  0  0         63.4       36.6  100.0 

000001111000000  ^ 

Carver(13) 0  193  0  0  193  0  193  (100.0)  0  7  0  0  7  0  7 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 
Robinson  (35) 0  343  0  0  343  0  343  (100.0)  0  12  0  0  12  0  12 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 
Attucks(8) 0  370  0  0  370  0  370  (100.0)  0  13  0  0  13  1  14 

OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 
East  St.  Louis  Lincoln  0         1,209  0  0         1,209  0         1,209  (100.0)  0  42  0  0  42  18  60 

Senrar  Hi«h  (2). 

001  HI  111100000 
Golden  Garden  (20)....  0  234  0  0  234  0  234  (100. 0)  0  8  0  0  8  1  9 

001 11 11 10000000 
Dunbar(14). 0  835  0  0  835  0  835  (100.0)  0  26  0  0  26  1  27 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 
Lucas  (29) 0  278  0  0  278  0  278  (100.0)  0  11  0  0  11  1  12 

OOUOOUOOOOOOO 
Johnson  (26) 0  328  0  0  328  0  328  (100.0)  0  10  0  0  10  0  10 

000000001 11 0000 
Hughes-(;uinn  Junior  0         1,318  0  0         1,318  1         1,319  (99.9)  0  47  0  0  47  12  59 

High  School  (4). 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 
Washington  (39) 0  547  0  0  547  1  548  (99.8)  0  20  0  0  20  I  21 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 

AltaSita(7). 0  512  0  0  512  1  513  (99.8)  0  14  0  0  14  1  15 

001111110000000 
Garrison(19) 0  427  0  0  427  1  428  (99.8)  0  14  0  0  14  I  IS 

OOUUUOOOOOOO 

Monroe(31) 0  810  0  0  810  2  812  (99.8)  0  25  0  0  25  I  26 

OOUUUOOOOOOO 
Easterly  (15) 0  170  0  0  170  1  171  (99.4)  0  6  0  0  6  0  6 

00 1 1 1 0000000000 
Longfellow  (28) 0  551  0  0  551  6  557  (98.9)  0  12  0  0  12  6  U 

OOUUUOOOOOOO 
Franklin  (17) 0  325  0  0  325  4  329  (98.8)  0  12  0  0  12  1  13 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 
A.  M.  Jackson,  Sr.  (24).  0  698  0  0  698  16  714  (97.8)  0  11  0  0  11  10  21 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 
Brown  (11) 0  248  0  0  248  6  254  (97.6)  0  9  0  0  9  1  10 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 
Park  (33) 0  738  0  0  738  20  758  (97.4)  0  23  0  0  23  3  26 

OOlIIll 11000000 
Webster  (40)... 0  477  0  0  477  16  493  (96.8)  0  16  0  0  16  2  It 

OOOOOOOOU 10000 
Rock  Junkir  High  0         1,037  0  0         1,037  35         1,072  (96.7)  0  30  0  0  30  15  45 

School  (6). 

001 111  000000000 
Garfield(18) 0  132  0  0  132  5  137  (96.4)  0  6  0  0  6  0  6 

000000001 100000 
Grahmann(21) 0  334  0  0  334  13  347  (96. 3)  0  8  0  0  8  2  10 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 
Slade(38)... 0  493  0  0  493  25  518  (952)  0  10  0  0  10  5  15 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 

Cannady(12) 0  439  0  0  439  63  502  (87.5)  0  13  0  0  13  4  17 

,   .  OOUUUOOOOOOO 

Lafayette  (27) 0  420  0  0  420  68  488  (86. 1)  0  8  0  0  8  9  17 

00111 1000000000 
Parkside(34) 0  117  0  0  117  30  147  (79.6)  0  2  0  0  2  3  S 

OOOOOOOOU  10000 
Clark  Junior  High  0  783  0  0  783         390         1,173  (66.8)  0  19  0  0  19  26  45 

School (3) 

OOOOOOOOOOOIUO 
East  St.  Louis  Senior  0         1, 446  0  0         1, 446      1, 138         2, 584  (56. 0)  0  51  0  0  51  64  115 

High  School  (1) 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 

Harding  (22) 0  169  0  0  169         316  485  (34.8)  0  4  0  0  4  12  16 

„     .       ,  .  OOUUUOOOOOOO 

Morrison  (32) 0  128  0  0  128         377  505  (25  3)  0  4  0  •  4  U  16 

OOUUUOOOOOOO 

Jefferson  (25) 0  110  0  0  110         403  513  (21.4)  0  8  0  0  S  II  19 

„      ^  OOUUUOOOOOOO 

Hawthorne  (23) 0  152  0  0  152         619  771  (19.7)  0  5  0  0  5  19  24 

000000001110000 
Lansdowne  Junior  0  215  0  0  215     1,007         1,222  (17.6)  0  21  0  0  21  30  51 

High  School  (5). 

OOIUUIOOOOOOO 
*"son(41) 0  0  0  0  0         401  401  (0.0)  0  3  0  0  3  II  14 

OOUUUOOOOOOO 

Edgemont(16) 0  O  0  0  0         264  264  (0.0)  0  4  0  0  4  6  10 

„,  „„.      „  OOIIIIUUOOOOO 

Blutf  View  Park  (10)...  0  0  0  0  0         320  320  (0. 0)  0  6  0  0  6  4  10 

D      ,   ,    ,,,v  OOIUUIUOOOOO 

Rose  Lake  (36) 0  0  0  0  0        245  245  (0.0)  0  3  0  0  3  7  10 
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B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  189.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  41.  REPRESENTING:  41.  CITY:  EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  COUNTY:  82.  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY— Continued 

Students—  Teachers- 

Weight: 

American                                   Spanish-     Minority  1.3—  American                                   Spanish-     Minority 

Indians        Nejro     Oriental   American          total      Other         Total  grades      Indians        Negro     Oriental   American          total      Other          Total 

001111110000000 
Bluff  View  (9) 0  0  0  0  0         110  110  (0. 0)  0  1  0  0  13  4 

OOllllUOOOOOOO 
Manners(30) 0  0  0  0  0         601  601  (0.0)  0  7  0  0  7  13  20 

OOIUOOOOOOOOOO 
St  Clair  Terrace  (37). .  0  0  0  0  0  65  65  (0. 0)  0  1  0  0  1  1  2 

DISTRICI:  SPRINGFIELD  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  NO.  186.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  41.  REPRESENTING:  41.  CITY:  SPRINGFIELD.  COUNTY:  84.  SANGAMON  COUNTY 

Number 16         2,261  33  52         2,362    20,468       22.830 0  25  0  3  28         914  942 

Percent 0.1  9.9  0.1  0.2  10.3       89.7         100.0 0.0  2.7  0.0  0.3  3.0       97.0  100.0 

~~  OllllUOOOOOOOO  "  ~ 

Lincoln  School  (24) 0  420  0  0  420  40  460  (91.3)  0  5  0  0  5  20  25 

oumioooooooo 

lies  School  (22) 0  354  0  1  355         290  645  (55.0)  0  6  0  0  6  31  37 

01 1 1 1 1 100000000 
Palmer  School  (29)....  0  224  0  0  224         196  420  (53.3)  0  3  0  0  3  17  20 

000000011100000 
George  Washington  0  412  1  1  414         493  907  (45.6)  0  2  0  0  2  42  44 

Middle  School  (9). 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 
Withrow  School  (41)...  0  94  0  0  94         226  320  (29.4)  0  1  0  0  1  11  12 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 
Matheny  School  (27)...  0  76  0  5  81         279  360  (22.5)  0  1  0  0  1  13  14 

000000000011110 
Springfield  Southeast  2  380  1  7  390      1,728         2,118  (18.4)  0  2  0  0  2  85  87 

High  School  (3). 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 
McClernand  School  0  34  2  2  38        264  302  (12.6)  0  0  0  0  0  10  10 

(28). 

oumioooooooo 

Hayedwards  School        0      25      3      0      28    418     446         (6.3)      0      iT      0      0      0    21      21 
(19). 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 
Douglas  School  (14)....      0      5      0      2      7    132     139         (5.0)      0      0      0      0      0     6       6 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 
Ends  School  (16) 0      28      0      0      28    549     577  (4.9)      0      1      0      0      1    20      21 

oooooooooouuo 

Lanphier  High  School  7  84  0  2  93      1,848         1,941  (4. 8)  0  0  0  0  0  90  90 

(2). 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 
Noah  Webster  School  0  9  0  0  9        203  212  (4. 2)  0  0  0  0  0  6  6 

(39). 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 
Lawrence  School  (23)..  0  7  5  0  12        303  315  (3.8)  0  0  0  0  0  12  12 

OUIIUOOOOOOOO 
Harvard  Park  School  2  17  1  0  20         507  527  (3. 8)  0  1  0  0  1  17  18 

(18). 

OOOOOOOU 100000 
Jefferson  Middle  0  29  3  1  33     1, 012        1, 045  (3. 2)  0  0  0  1  1  43  44 

School  (8). 

OUIIUOOOOOOOO 
Biinn  School  02) 0  9  0  0  9         284  293  (3. 1)  0  0  0  0  0  11  11 

ouuuooooooiM 

Susan  E  Wilcox  (40)...  0  0  2  5  7        249  256  (2.7)  0  0  0  0  0  8  8 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 
Ridgely  School  (32) 0  9  0  0  9         405  414  (2.2)  0  0  0  0  0  14  14 

0111 U 100000000 
Fairview  School  (17)...  1  0  5  3  9         446  455  (2. 0)  0  0  0  0  0  15  15 

00000001  uooooo 
US.  Grant  Middle  2  13  0  3  18         948  966  (1. 9)  0  0  0  0  I  46  46 

School  (7). 

oooooeou  100000 

Thomas  Edison  Middle  0  10  2  8  20     1,080        1,100  (1.8)  0  2  0  0  2  45  47 

School  (5). 

OUIIUOOOOOOOO 
Pleasant  Hill  School  0  4  0  2  6        529  535  (1. 1)  0  0  0  0  0  17  17 

(31). 

OOOOOOOOOOUUO 
Springfield  High  0  15  6  6  27     2,498         2.525  (1. 1)  0  0  0  2  2         107  109 

School  (4). 

OUIIUOOOOOOOO 

SUley  School  (38) 2  0  0  0  2        249  251  (0.8)  0  0  0  0  0  7  7 

OOOOOOOIUOOOOO 
Beniamin  Franklin  0  1  2  2  5         937  942  (0.5)  0  0  0  0  0  40  40 

Middle  School  (6). 

OUIIUOOOOOOOO 

Butler  School  (13) 0  1  0  1  2         419  421  (0.5)  0  0  0  0  0  IS  15 

OUIIUOOOOOOOO 
Southern  View  School  0  0  0  1  1        313  314  (0.3)  0  0  0  0  0  U  11 

(35). 

OUIIUOOOOOOOO 

DuBois  School  (15) 0  1  0  0  1         614  615  (0.2)  0  0  0  0  0  21  21 

OOIUUOOOOOOOO 

Piper  School  (30) 0  0  0  0  0  40  40  (0. 0)  0  0  0  0  0  2  2 

OUIIUOOOOOOOO 
West  Grand  School  0  0  0  0  0        340  340  (0.0)  0  0  0  0  0  II  11 

(38). 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 
Jaae  Addams  School  0  0  0  0  0        278  278  (0.0)  0  0  0  0  0  11  11 

(HUlllOOOOOOOO 
Wanless  School  (37)...  0  0  0  0  0        460  460  (0.0)  0''  0  0  0  0  16  16 

OUIIUOOOOOOOO 
Carl  Sandburg  School  0  0  0  0  0        390  390  (0.0)  0  0  0  0  0  15  15 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 
Haiel  Dell  School  (20)..  0  0  •  0  0        329  329  (0.0)  0  0  0  0  0  U  11 

oooooooooooouo 

Springfield  Area  Voca-  0000000  (0. 0)  000009  9 

tional  Center  (1). 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  SPRINGFIELD  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  DISTRICT  NO.  186.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  41.  REPRESENTING:  41.  CITY:  SPRINGFIELD.  COUNTY:  M.  SANGAMON  COUNTY— (>)ntinu«d 


Students- 

Teachers- 

Weight:  - 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

1.3—  American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

toUl 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 

Sand  Hill  School  (34).. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

90 

ouiuioooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Owen  Marsh  School 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

249 

249 

(0.0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

9 

(26). 

OUIIUOOOOOOOO 

Laketown  School (21).. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

351 

351 

ouiuioooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

11 

Vachel  Lindsay  School 
(25). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

176 

176 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

OllllUOOOOOOOO 

Black  Hawk  School 

0 

.    _      0 

0 

0 

0 

306 

306 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

(11). 

DISTRICT:  DANVILLE  COMMUNITY  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  118.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  22.  REPRSENTING: 

22.  CITY:  DANVILLE.  COUNTY:  92.  VERMILION  COUNTY 

• 

1 

1,754 
16.8 

13 

20 

1,788 

8.633 

10, 421 

0 

23 

0 

1 

24 

323 

347 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

17.2 

82.8 

100.0 

0.0 

6.6 

0.0 

0.3 

6.9 

93.1 

100.0 

000111110000001 

Collett  Elementary 

0 

259 

0 

0 

259 

13 

272 

(95.2) 

0 

0 

7 

10 

School  (6). 

OOlllUlOOOOOOl 

Washington  (22) 

0 

243 

0 

0 

243 

198 

441 

OOllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

9 

14 

Garfield  Elementary 
(12). 

0 

151 

0 

2 

153 

287 

440 

(34.8) 

0 

0 

n 

12 

OOlllUlOOOOOOl 

Elmwood  (10)     

0 

67 

0 

0 

67 

179 

246 

ooiiiuiooooobi 

0 

0 

6 

9 

Douglas  Elementary 
School  (8). 

0 

86 

I 

I 

88 

333 

421 

(20.9) 

0 

0 

0 

15 

16 

OOllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

56 

3 

0 

59 

250 

309 

(19.1) 
OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

East  Park  Junior  High 

1 

165 

4 

1 

171 

763 

934 

(18.  3) 

0 

0 

0 

30 

32 

School  (2). 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

South  View  Junior 

0 

158 

0 

0 

158 

753 

911 

(17.3) 

0 

0 

0 

38 

39 

High  School  (4). 

OOOOOOOOIUOOOO 

North  Ridge  Junior 
High  (3). 

0 

143 

0 

3 

146 

734 

880 

(16.6) 

0 

0 

0 

30 

32 

OOOOOOOOOOOlllO 

Danville  High  School 
(1). 

0 

315 

3 

6 

324 

2,100 

2,424 

(13.4) 

0 

0 

1 

79 

82 

OOllllUOOOOOOO 

Fairchild  School  (U)... 

0 

47 

0 

0 

47 

309 

356 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Northeast  Elementary 

0 

45 

0 

4 

49 

421 

470 

(10.4) 

0 

0 

0 

13 

School  (18). 

OOllllUOOOOOOO 

Lincoln  School  (15) 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

267 

285 

ooiiuuooobobo 

0 

0 

0 

Lynch  Elementary 

0 

0 

0 

2  i 

2 

103 

105 

(1.9) 

0 

0 

0 

School  (16). 

OOllllUOOOOOOO 

Edison  School  (9) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

378 

380 

OOllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0aklawn(19) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

202 

203 

(.5) 

0 

0 

0 

OOllllUOOOOOOO 

Roselawn  School  (20).. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

336 

337 

(.3) 
OOllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grant(13) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

129 

129 

(0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OOllllUOOOOOOO 

Liberty  School  (14).-.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

97 

(0) 
OOlllUlOOOOOOl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tilton(21) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

217 

217 

(0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OOllllUOOOOOOO 

McKinley  School  (17).. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

154 

154 

(0) 
OOllllUOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Daniel  (7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

410 

410 

(0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

DISTRICT:  FAIRMONT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO. 

89.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS: 

2.  REPRESENTING: 

4.  CITY:  LOCKPORT. 

COUNTY: 

99.  WILL  COUNTY 

Number 

0 

602 

0 

28 

630 

226 

856 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

26 

30 

Percent 

0 

70.3 

0 

3.3 

73.6 

26.4 

100.0  . 

0 

13.3 

0 

0 

13.3 

86.7 

100.0 

ooinoooooooooo 

Hill  School  (2) 

0 

163 

0 

3 

166 

3 

169 

oouuuuooobo 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

c 

Fairmont  School  (I). 

0 

439 

0 

25 

464 

223 

687 

(67.  5) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

22 

24 

DISTRICT:  JOLIET  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

DISTRICT  NO.  86.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  27.  REPRESENTING:  27.  CITY:  JOLIET.  COUNTY:  99.  WILL  COUNTY 

Number... 

20 
0.2 

2,797 
23.9 

12 
0.1 

632 
5.4 

3,461 
h.5 

Sin 

11.717  . 

ibo.0 . 

a7 

58 

12.6 

0 
0 

3 

a7 

64 

13.9 

396 

86.1 

460 

Percent 

100.0 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

McKinelyPark(16).... 

3 

437 

0 

13 

453 

0 

453 

(100.  0) 

OUlllUOOOOOOO 

4 

0 

0 

4 

10 

14 

Forest  Park  (5) 

0 

511 

0' 

13 

524 

7 

531 

oiuioiioooooiw 

14 

0 

0 

14 

14 

28 

Eliza  Kelly  (10) 

0 

323 

0 

8 

331 

5 

336 

ouiiiuooooobo 

5 

0 

0 

5 

11 

16 

Lincoln  (11) 

0 

m 

0 

ISl 

272 

84 

356 

(76.4) 

3 

0 

0 

3 

12 

15 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Contlnued 
DISTRICT:  iOLIET  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  DISTRICT  NO.  86.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  27.  REPRESENTING:  27.  CITY:  JOLIET.  COUNTT:  99.  WIU  COUNTY— Continued 


Studenb— 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
toUl 


Other 


TobI 


Weight: 

1.3—  American 
grades       Indians 


Teachers- 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental  American 


Minority 
tobi 


Other 


Parks  (17) 

J.  M.  Thompson  (2S)... 

Gompers  Junior  High 
(6). 

Longfellow  (12) 


Washington  Junior 
High  (26). 

Rehn(21) 

F.  E.  Marsh  (13) 

Edna  Keith  (9) 

T.  £.  Culbertson  (2).... 

Woodland  27 

A.  O.Marshall  (14) 

Tafi(24) 

CunninghamO) 

Sheridan  (23) 

Hufford  I  Junior  High 

in 

Farragut(4) 

Reedswood  (20) 

HuHord  M  Junior 
High  (8). 

Pershing  (18) 

Eisenhower  (3) 

Carl  Sandburg (22).... 

Marycrest  (15) 

Raynor  Park  (19) 


161 
167 
269 

75 
234 

6 
37 
70 
53 
29 
51 
54 
42 
22 
41 

36 
27 
25 

2 
0 
3 
1 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

1 
0 
3 

3 
0 
2 
0 
0 


106 

12 

101 

8 
16 

0 
63 
23 
12 
17 
48 
2 
4 


267 
179 
370 

83 
251 

6 
106 
95 
65 
47 
99 
57 
47 
33 
46 

42 
29 
32 


160 
109 
270 

79 
383 

13 
237 
419 
350 
296 
690 
468 
414 
305 
458 

506 
405 
466 


14  659 

5  237 

5  301 

3  676 

0  259 


427 
288 
640 

162 
634 

19 
343 
514 
415 
343 
789 
525 
461 
338 
504 

54t 

434 
498 

673 
242 
306 
679 
259 


OUlllUO 


OllUUlOOOOOOO 

looooobo 

(62. 2) 

000000001100000 
(57.8) 

OUllOOOOOOOOOO 
(51.2) 

000000001100000 
(39.6) 

OllUUlOOOOOOO 

oiiiuuooooobo 

lUUlUOOOOOJX) 

ouuuiooooobo 

(15.7) 

ouuiuooooooo 

(14.7) 
OlllUUOOOOOOO 

(12.5) 
OllUUlOOOOOOO 

(10.9) 
OUIUUQOOOOOO 

([10.2) 
OUUlUOOOOOOl 

(9.8) 

000000001100000 

(9.1) 

OllUUlOOOOOOO 
(7.7) 

OUUIUOOOOOOO 
(6.7) 

OOOOOOOOU  00000 
(6.4) 

OlllUUOOOOOOO 

(2.1) 
lUlUUOOOOOOO 

(2.1) 
OlllUUOOOOOOO 

(1.6) 
OllUUlOOOOOOO 

(0.4) 
OlllUUOOOOOOO 

(0.0) 


0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 

5 

1 

4 

0 
2 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12 
10 
33 

5 
25 


15 
15 
10 
24 
20 
15 
U 
23 

16 
14 
23 

21 
9 
9 

20 
8 


Number.. 
Percents. 


12 

0.0 


4.434 
12.0 


40 
0.1 


306 
0.8 


4,792    32,183 
13. 0       87. 0 


36,975 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


55 
3.6 


0 
0.0 


1 

0.1 


56     1,492 
3.6       96.4 


Total 


13 
11 
38 

6 

30 

4 

10 
17 
16 
U 
25 
21 
16 
13 
25 

18 
IS 
27 

?3 

9 

10 

21 


DISTRICT:  ROCKFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  55.  REPRESENTING:  55.  CITY:  ROCKFORD.  COUNTY:  101.  WINNEBAGO  COUNTY 


1,548 
100.0 


Dennis  School  (16) 

0 

472 

0 

5 

477 

54 

531 

(89.8) 
OlUllUOOOOOOl 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

15 

18 

Lathrop  School  (35).... 

0 

395 

0 

10 

405 

105 

510 

(79.4) 

Oil 111 100000000 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

14 

18 

Montague  School (3?).. 

0 

229 

0 

26 

255 

90 

1 

345 

OUllOOOOOOOOOO 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

13 

Henrietta  School  (28).. 

144 

0 

1 

14S 

68 

213 

213 

(68. 1) 
000000001110000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

Washin°ton  Commu- 

0 

330 

0 

20 

350 

167 

517 

(67.7) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

45 

52 

nity  Center  (8). 

OUUIOOOOOOOOO 

Ellis  School  (17) 

0 

-     271 

0 

4 

275 

182 

457 

(60.2) 
OllUUlOOOOOOO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

IS 

Franklin  School  (22)... 

0 

125 

0 

12 

137 

146 

283 

ouuiuooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

Barbour  School  (12) 

0 

249 

0 

36 

285 

327 

612 

(46.6) 

01  mil  10000001 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

19 

22 

Rock  River  School (43). 

0 

179 

0 

5 

184 

228 

412 

0000001 10000000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

17 

Royal  Avenue  Annex 

0 

84 

0 

6 

90 

112 

202 

(44.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

(45). 

OllUUlOOOOOOO 

Haskell  School  (27).... 

0 

217 

0 

9 

226 

283 

509 

OllUlUOOOOOiX) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

Lincoln  Park  School 
(36). 

0 

216 

1 

9 

226 

373 

599 

(37.7) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

15 

21 

000000000000001 

Page  Park  School  (40). 

0 

20 

0 

4 

24 

43 

67 

Oiiiuuooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Mcintosh  school  (37).. 

0 

105 

0 

1 

106 

275 

381 

(27.8) 
OOOOOOOOU  10000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

11 

13 

Wilson  Junior  High 

0 

415 

0 

20 

435 

1,223 

1,658 

(26.2) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

90 

99 

School  (9). 

0000000000000001 

Freeman  School  Annex 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

26 

35 

(25.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Bethany  Church (21). 

OOOlllllUUOOO 

Boy's  Farm  School (10). 

2 

17 

0 

3 

22 

75 

97 

ouiuiioooobbi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

Hall  School  (25). 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

160 

195 

ooooooooooooobi 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

7 

Freeman  school  (20)... 

0 

21 

0 

1 

22 

105 

127 

oiuuuooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

Kishwaukee  school 

2 

104 

0 

8 

114 

642 

756 

(15.1) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

24 

25 

(33). 

oooooooooouuo 

Auburn  Senior  High 

0 

24S 

0 

M 

255 

1.549 

1,804 

(14.1) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

90 

93 

School  (1). 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  ONE  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-ContJnowi 
DISTRICT:  ROCKFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  S.  REPRESENTIN6:  55.  CITY:  ROCKFORD.  COUNTY:  101.  WINNEBAGO  COONTY— Caiitlim< 


Students- 

Weight:  - 
1.3- 

Teachers 

AmerKan 

Spanish- 

Minority 

^merican 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

toUl 

Other 

Total 

OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 

West  Senior  High 

0 

227 

32 

260 

1,589 

1,849 

(14. 1) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

93 

95 

School  (4). 

000000001110000 

Roosevelt  Junior  High 

0 

90 

20 

112 

1,516 

1,628 

(6.9) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

76 

77 

School  (7). 

010000010000000 

Hallstrom  School  (26).. 

13 

5 

23 

393 

416 

(5.5) 
000000001111000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 

14 

Jefferson  Junior  High 

90 

0 

92 

1,764 

1.856 

(5.0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

89 

90 

School  (5X 

011111110000000 

Church  School  (14).... 

8 

10 

21 

569 

590 

01111 11 looooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

Alpine  School  (11) 

4 

3 

8 

253 

261 

(3.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

OOOOOOOOOOOUIO 

East  Sennr  High 

51 

10 

67 

2,493 

2.560 

(2.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

114 

114 

School  (2). 

OlOOOOOOOOOOOOI 

Garrison  School  (23). . . 

1 

4 

381 

391 

010000010000000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

Riverdahl  School  (42). . 

7 

5 

515 

527 

(2.3) 
011111 110000000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

Welsh  School  (51) 

18 

0 

830 

£48 

ouiuiiooooobo 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

32 

33 

Turner  School  (48) 

0 

0 

4 

382 

390 

OOOOOOOOU  loobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

Lincom  Junior  High 
School  (6). 

C 

24 

3 

29 

1.898 

1,9/7 

(1.5) 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

97 

97 

OlllUUOOOOOOO 

Summerdale  School 

0 

5 

0 

463 

469 

(3.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

(47).       • 

oniiiiiooooooo 

Nelson  School (39).... 

0 

0 

3 

395 

400 

oiiiiuioouoobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

Hillman  School  (30).... 

0 

0 

0 

6 

494 

500 

oiiiuuooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

Jackson  School (31).... 

0 

0 

2 

3 

429 

434 

oioooooiooooobi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

Wight  School  (55) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

416 

419 

011111110000000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

Peterson  School  (41)... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

462 

465 

ouiuiiooooobo 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

14 

15 

Gregory  School  (24).... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

325 

327 

oiiiuuooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

12 

12 

Evergreen  School  (18).. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

387 

389 

oiiiuuooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

Highland  School  (29)... 

0 

0 

3 

0 

585 

588 

(0.5) 
OllUUlOOOOOOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l< 

I< 

Conklin  School  (15).... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

614 

617 

ouiuiiooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

1      0 

0 

21 

21 

Fairview  School  (19). . . 

0 

0 

0 

3 

616 

619 

(0.5) 
OllUlUOOOOCOO 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

19 

20 

Whig  Hill  School  (53)... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

700 

703 

ouiiuioootiobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Walker  School  (50).... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

522 

524 

ouiuiiooooobo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

West  View  School  (52).. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

695 

697 

(a  3) 

on  111110000000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

Stiles  School  (46) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

359 

360 

(0.3) 

oooooooooouuo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

II 

GuHford  Senior  High 
School  (3). 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2,660 

2,665 

(0.2) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

119 

121 

oioooooiooooooo 

Bloom  School  (13) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

694 

695 

(0.1) 
0111111100 JOOOO 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

Latham  Park  School 
(34). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

137 

(ao) 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

5 

OlllUtlOOOOOOO 

Vandercook  School  (49). 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

280 

280 

on  111  110000000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Johnson  School (32)... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

733 

733 

oniiiiiooooobo 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 

22 

Whitehead  School  (54). 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

655 

655 

oiuiiiiooooobi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

Rolling  Green  School 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

746 

746 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

35 

25 

(44). 

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  tax  reform  bill  be 
temporarily  set  aside  until  Monday 
morning  at  the  time  designated  in  the 
previous  order  for  adjournment,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  does  the  previous 
order  provide  for  with  reference  to  the 
resumption  of  the  tax  reform  bill  on 
Monday  morning  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  9:30  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  military  construction  bill  is  disposed 
of  today  or  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  be 
the  pending  amendment  once  we  re- 
sumed the  debate  on  the  tax  bill  on  Mon- 
day. It  is  the  suggestion  of  the  leadership 


that  we  debate  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  this  evening,  but  if 
there  were  to  be  any  votes  on  that  bill, 
the  votes  would  come  up  on  Monday 
morning. 

It  is  the  best  information  of  the  lead- 
ership at  this  time,  in  conference  with 
the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader,  as  well  as 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  so  that  we  can  get  order 
and  all  Senators  may  hear  the  Senator? 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KIENNEDY.  Tlie  matter  was  also 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  .  The  mill- 
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tary  construction  appropriation  bill  is 
not  expected  to  be  controversial,  nor  is 
it  expected  that  there  will  be  any  votes 
except  on  final  passage.  However,  if 
there  are  to  be  any  votes,  they  will  come 
on  Monday  morning  next. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, do  I  correctly  understand  that  If 
we  follow  this  procedure,  we  will  be  lay- 
ing temporarily  aside  the  tax  reform 
bill  tonight  with  the  understanding  that 
no  action  will  be  taken  upon  that  bill  to- 
night? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  in  the  event — and  I  do  not 
anticipate  this — if  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  were  to  go  over  to 
a  later  hour  on  Monday,  that  would  not 
delay  the  tax  reform  bill.  The  Senator 
does  not  anticipate  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  I  do  not. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  any  additional 
votes  on  the  appropriation  bill,  we  will 
have  them  at  aa  agreeable  hour  on  Mon- 
day, beginning  at  11  or  12  o'clock,  pos- 
sibly, to  be  followed  by  a  roUcall  vote 
for  final  passage. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
the  military  construction  bill  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  anticipate  any  diffi- 
culty at  all.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
amendments  that  might  be  called  up. 
However,  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure. 
However,  If  there  were  to  be  any,  they 
would  go  over  until  Monday.  The  only 
thing  we  will  have  on  Monday  is  the  vote 
on  final  passage.  There  would  be  third 
reading  tonight  if  our  plans  work  out. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  suppose 
that  we  reach  third  reading  tonight  and 
there  is  no  demand  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
Could  we  dispose  of  the  matter  tonight? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  answer  would  be  no, 
because  the  majority  leader  requested 
that  there  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  oiu*  intention  that  the  vote  on  final 
psissage  would  be  at  a  definite  time,  and 
we  could  set  that  at  10  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
get  a  limitation  of  time  in  which  to 
discuss  procedure? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  asked  whether  we 
could  have  a  time  limitation  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  procedure.  I  think  that  the 
discussion  of  procedure  is  hopefully  over. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well,  Mr.  President. 
I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
acting  majority  leader  make  the  com- 
mitment that  there  will  be  no  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement  relative  to  con- 
trol of  time  acted  upon  tonight? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  wiU.  I  think 
the  only  question  at  issue  in  that  regard 
is  the  designation  of  a  time  certain  to 
have  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill.  We 
will  try  to  get  third  reading  tonight.  It 
would  be  our  intention  to  ask  that  the 
time  certain  be  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  therefore, 
the  Senators  are  assured  that  no  roll- 
call votes  are  anticipated  tonight. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  js  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  wUl  be  no  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  control 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote 
on  final  passage  be  at  10  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning.  ^ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  that  is  en- 
tirely agreeable  with  the  manager  of  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  wait  until  we  get  order  and  the 
Chair  can  hear  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts? 

The  Senator  may  now  make  his  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  we  are  able  to  get 
third  reading  on  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  this  evening,  that  _ 
after  the  half  hour  that  has  previously' 
been  designated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland,  we  have  a  vote 
on  final  passage.  That  will  be  at  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  waive  rule  XII  by  unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  any  vote  at  10  o'clock,  unless  it  is  10 
o'clock  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  renew  his  previous  re- 
quest? 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION— UNAN- 
IMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  the  tax  reform  biU  and  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  (H.R. 
14751)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  laying  aside  temporarily  the 
unfinished  business  and  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Temporarily  laying  aside, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  object  to  taking  up  this 
matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  object? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  object  to  taking  up  this 
matter  now.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  draie  damage 
enough  for  1  day.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
might  do  if  we  take  up  another  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  there  is  already  an  amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
pursue  his  amendment,  I  will  withhold 
mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  may 
proceed  when  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Members,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
any  additional  rollcall  votes  this  eve- 
ning. I  am  hopeful  that,  since  the  rule 
of  germaneness,  in  any  event,  does  not 
apply,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  be 
able  to  talk  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  soon  as  I  am  recog- 
nized, I  will  talk. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  further,  and 
to  whom,  if  so? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  had  been  laid  aside 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 

Mr.  MOSS.  What  was  done  when  we 
went  through  all  this  colloquy  and  tried 
to  get  on  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  At  the  moment,  nothing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  say  that  it  was  obiter 
dictiun. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quonun? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  we  are  to 
adjourn.  Is  that  correct?  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 


ADJOURNMENT     UNTIL    9:30    A.M., 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  xmtil  9:30  a.m.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  December  8, 
1969,  at  9:30  ajn. 


December  6,  1969 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  SEAS 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   DELAWAXS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  17NITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  6,  1989 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
has  been  one  in  which  all  Americans 
have  shared  in  a  great  achievment — ^man 
has  reached  the  moon.  But  here  on 
earth  there  is  still  much  to  explore.  Just 
as  man  is  reaching  into  space,  so  he  is 
descending  into  the  depths  of  our  oceans. 
Oceanographers  feel  that  we  have 
much  to  gain  through  marine  research. 
They  cite  the  possibility  of  a  multitude 
of  untapped  natursd  resources  at  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  and  the  food  that  can 
be  reaped  through  proper  cultivation  of 
the  sea. 

In  Delaware,  much  marine  research  is 
currently  imderway  in  both  private  in- 
dustry and  the  University  of  Delaware. 
The  expanding  program  at  the  univer- 
sity is  certainly  stimulating.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  imiversity  has  stated  previ- 
ously that  one  of  his  goals  is  to  develop 
a  top  marine  science  program,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say,  that  because  of  his  lead- 
ership and  the  geographictd  position  of 
the  First  State,  this  goal  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  reality. 

A  recent  newsletter  entitled  "Delaware 
Business  Conditions,"  published  as  a  pub- 
lic service  by  the  Diamond  State  Tele- 
phone Co.  spotlighted  the  challenge  of 
the  seas  and  the  development  of  marine 
research  in  Delaware  and  the  Nation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  from  the  Sea:  A  Cralxxngs  roR 
THE  1970*8 
For  centuries  man  has  utilized  the  sea'  as 
a  highway,  a  hunting  ground,  battle  ground, 
playg^roiuid  and  unfortunately  sometimes  as 
a  diunplng  ground.  Now  with  the  pressing 
need  to  find  new  sources  of  food  to  supply  the 
world's  growing  population  he  Is  again  look- 
ing to  the  sea.  Within  the  next  20  years  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  world's  food  production 
must  be  Increased  by  at  least  50  percent. 
Currently  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  ani- 
mal protein  In  the  world's  diet,  or  roughly 
66  milUon  metric  tons  of  fish  valued  at  $8 
billion,  are  harvested  annually  by  the  world 
fisheries.  Yet,  according  to  the  authorities 
this  catch  could  be  tripled  or  even  quad- 
rupled with  relative  ease. 

Many  feel  that  the  ocean,  which  covers 
more  than  71  percent  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Is  a  vast  reservoir  of  untapped  resources,  and 
oceanographers  see  the  coming  decade  as  one 
of  intense  scientific  activity,  much  of  it  with 
commercial  applications.  Many  expect  that 
by  1980  men  will  live  and  work  at  depths  up 
to  2,000  feet;  manned  submerslbles  will  ex- 
plore deep  waters  to  20,000  feet;  and  ani- 
mals of  the  sea  such  as  shrimp  and  shellfish 
win  be  raised  like  catUe.  Yet,  so  little  is  really 
known  about  the  ocean  that  If  man  is  to 
reap  these  rich  benefits,  he  must  first  begin 
to  understand  much  more  about  its  many  In- 
tricacies and  complexities.  This  then  Is  the 
challenge  of  oceanography  in  the  1970's. 


For  the  IT.S.  this  challenge  is  even  more 
meaningful,  because  at  roughly  12  thotisand 
miles  of  general  coastline  and  nearly  89  thou- 
sand mUes  of  tidal  shoreline,  aU  with  Its  own 
special  environment.  It  Is  essential  for  our 
own  country  to  know  much  more  of  this 
vast  resource.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
the  total  catch  of  this  country's  fishing  in- 
dustry has  remained  virtually  unchanged, 
but  the  demand  for  fish  and  fish  products 
has  more  than  doubled.  Americans  now  use 
roughly  12  percent  of  the  total  world's  catch, 
nearly  one-third  of  which  is  consumed  as 
food.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand.  Imports 
of  fish  and  fish  meal  have  grown  from  26 
percent  of  the  total  in  1950  to  more  than  76 
percent  in  1968.  Last  year  the  commercial 
fisheries  of  the  U.S.  provided  4.1  billion 
pounds  of  fish  and  shelULsh  valued  at  more 
than  $472  million.  Yet  fiehermen  other  than 
Americans  took  nearly  twice  that  amount  of 
fish  from  the  waters  most  readily  accessible 
to  the  U.S. 

There  are  a  number  of  Interrelated  rea- 
sons for  such  a  dramatic  change.  While  other 
nations  have  forged  ahead  with  construc- 
tion of  large  vessels  of  modern  design, 
equipped  with  new  gear  and  labor  saving 
devices,  the  U.S.  industry  has  for  the  most 
part  stood  still.  Nearly  8,000  new  fishing  craft 
have  Joined  the  U.S.  fleet  since  1960,  yet  less 
than  1,000  of  these  are  vessels  of  6  tons  or 
over  and  more  tluui  60  percent  of  American 
boats  are  over  16  years  old.  Few  young  men 
are  encouraged  to  take  up  commercial  fish- 
ing as  a  profession  and  consequently  the 
average  age  of  the  U.S.  fisherman  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly.  Then  too,  many  of  the  bays 
and  estuaries  that  provide  the  nursery 
grounds  for  7  of  our  10  most  valuable  com- 
mercial fish  species  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  construction,  channel  dredging, 
draining  and  filling  of  salt  marshes,  as  well 
as  human  and  chemical  pollution  that  now 
exists  near  many  of  the  major  urban  and 
industrial  complexes. 

Nowhere  has  the  contraction  of  the  fishing 
Industry  been  more  severely  felt  than  in 
Delaware.  A  few  years  ago,  Lewes,  Delawar* 
was  one  of  the  nation's  major  porta  in 
pounds  of  fish  caught  annually.  The  men- 
haden, an  inedible  fish  used  for  oils  and 
fertilizer,  was  caught  Ui  huge  numbers  In 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  estuary  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Now  menhaden  have  all  but 
vanished  from  Delaware's  coastal  waters. 
The  large  processing  plants  near  the  town 
are  closed  and  the  fleet  of  trawlers  once  sail- 
ing from  the  port  have  Joined  other  fleets 
in  southern  waters. 

Although  the  annual  catch  made  by  Dela- 
ware's commercial  fisheries  has  now  dropped 
to  less  than  800  thousand  pounds,  the 
amount  of  fish  caught  by  sport  fishermen 
has  risen'  substantially,  reflecting,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  Increased  amount  of  leisure  time 
now  available  to  the  average  person.  In  1961, 
some  213,000  man-days  were  spent  in  catch- 
ing nearly  1,200,000  fish,  while  last  year  the 
total  catch  exceeded  2,600,000  and  the  man- 
days  spent  reached  457,000.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  anglers  were  from  other  states. 

Last  year  the  sea  trout  was  the  most  Im- 
portant fish,  comprising  6S  percent  of  the 
total  catch.  In  1954.  it  was  the  popular 
croaker  which,  along  with  the  menhaden, 
have  now  disappeared  from  Delaware  waters. 
Until  1058,  Delaware  enjoyed  n  long  and 
colorful  history  In  oyster  production,  and 
many  oyster  lovers  beUeved  the  taste  of  the 
Delaware  Bay  oyster  to  be  far  superior  to  Its 
better  known  cousin  the  Chincoteague  found 
further  south.  In  1956  more  than  20,000  acres 
of  bay  bottom  were  under  lease  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oysters.  Some  6,000  of  these  were 
In   Rehoboth   and   Indian   River   Bays.   The 


beds  are  owned  by  the  State  but  tradition- 
ally have  been  leased  to  private  oyster  farm- 
er* who  dump  in  shells  to  build  up  the 
bottom  and  cultivate  their  oyster  crops  much 
as  dry  land  farmers  do  their  crops.  The  dif- 
ference Is  It  takes  three  or  more  years  to  get 
an  oyster  crop  ready  for  harvest.  Today  there 
are  only  20  oyster  farmers  In  the  State  who 
lease  roughly  8,000  acres  of  bay  bottom. 

In  1958,  Delaware's  oyster  Industry,  wMch 
ranked  seventh  in  the  nation,  was  virtually 
wiped  out  by  the  appearance  of  a  protoeoan 
parasite  called  MSX.  In  a  period  of  one  year 
the  annual  harvest  dropped  from  900  thou- 
sand bushels  to  less  than  100  thousand  af- 
fecting nearly  4,000  persons  employed  In  the 
industry.  From  a  high  of  $2,750,000  In  IBS4 
the  dockside  value  of  Delaware's  oyster  har- 
vest dropped  to  less  than  $30,000  ten  years 
later. 

What  caused  the  crippling  blow  to  strike 
Delaware's  oyster  Industry?  Why  did  the 
menhaden  leave?  Was  it  because  of  a  change 
in  water  temfterature,  subtle  changes  in 
salinity,  increased  pollution  or  a  combination 
of  these  factors?  No  one  is  really  quite  sure 
what  It  was,  but  from  the  marine  research 
carried  on  at  the  University  of  Delaware's 
Bayside  Laboratory  near  Lewes  has  come  a 
much  better  luiderstandlng  of  these 
problems. 

The  oyster,  unlike  the  menhaden  or  other 
finflsb,  could  not  leave  when  Its  environment 
became  undesirable.  When  MSX  started  kill- 
ing oysters  In  Delaware  In  1968,  marine  biol- 
ogists Immediately  started  looking  for  a 
sovu-ce  of  seed  oysters  that  were  disease  re- 
sistant. Various  types  of  oyster  species  were 
monitored  for  four  years,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  surviving  Delaware  oysters  were 
more  resistant  to  MSX  than  most  oysters 
imported  from  other  geographic  areas.  In 
1962,  University  blologlsU  started  to  breed 
selectively  and  to  rear  MSX  resistant  oysters 
In  the  laboratory.  A  pUot  plant  for  produc- 
ing them  as  seed  oysters  is  currently  being 
operated  on  a  regular  basis. 

During  the  past  10  years,  there  have  also 
been  significant  technical  advances  In  new 
methods  of  culturlng  and  harvesting  oysters. 
The  use  of  supplemental  material  for  the 
oyster  beds,  artificially  reared  seed  oysters 
and  new  marketing  techniques  give  promise 
of  restoring  much  of  Delaware's  oyster  in- 
dustry. 

One  of  the  pecullartUes  of  the  oyster — 
the  ahiUty  to  pump  itself  clean — has  long 
been  used  to  purify  oysters  taken  from  rivers 
and  creeks  subject  to  pollution.  In  this  proc- 
ess the  oysters  are  transported  to  areas  where 
the  water  is  clean  and  where  they  remain  for 
at  least  30  days.  This  process,  called  depura- 
tion or  purification.  Is  the  basis  of  a  new 
commercial  venture  whl^  has  recently 
opened  near  Lewes.  The  company,  Aquapure 
Inc.,  uses  a  technique  which  has  been  used 
in  Europe  for  some  time  but  is  the  first  such 
venture  In  the  United  States. 

In  operation  the  oysters  are  placed  on 
trays  and  immersed  In  large  tanks  filled  with 
constantly  flowing  sea  water  which  has  been 
completely  sterilised  by  ultra-violet  light. 
The  oysters,  which  normaUy  pump  any- 
where from  one  to  two  gallons  of  water  per 
hour  depending  on  temperature,  are  held  In 
the  tanks  for  48  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  each  oyster  has  pumped  nearly  100 
gallons  of  sterUlBed  water  through  its  sys- 
tem and  in  the  process  completely  cleansed 
Itself  of  all  Impurities.  Constant  bacteria 
checks  are  made  throughout  the  fnocess  to 
assiue  consistent  results.  The  final  product 
is  an  oyster  which,  compared  with  the  nor- 
mal wild  oyster.  Is  extremely  clean. 

Since  a  somewhat  limited  beginning  In 
1963  the  operations  of  Unlversl^'s  Bayside 
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Laboratory  have  done  much  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment of  Delaware's  river,  bay  and  coastal 
waters.  A  total  of  45  different  research  proj- 
ects are  now  underway.  BecauBC  of  its  broad 
base  in  marine  research,  education  and  ad- 
visory services,  the  Laboratory  is  also  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  projects  for  both  the 
State  and  National  organizations.  One  of 
,  these,  a  recently  approved  project  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Includes  repre- 
sentatives from  the  University's  College  of 
Engineering  for  the  design  of  more  efficient 
oyster  culture  equipment  and  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  Sciences  for  expertise  in 
marlcetlng  techniques. 

As  space  has  become  available,  teaching  re- 
source facilities  have  been  enlarged  and  this 
sununer  more  than  150  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  accumulated  over  600 
credit  hours  in  the  nine  formal  courses  of- 
fered. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  Delaware's  ma- 
rine program  is  coming  of  age  and  these  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  those  who  use  them  should 
do  much  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  ocean 
in  the  years  to  come. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  VIOLATES 
LEGAL  ETHICS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  law- 
yers paid  to  represent  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment donate  money  to  lawyers  repre- 
senting their  adversary,  at  least  one  of 
the  clients  has  been  unrepresented.  And, 
Judging  from  the  record,  this  imrepre- 
sented  client  has  been  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
American  citizen. 

Small  wonder  that  the  courts  ignore 
the  Constitution,  overlook  the  law  and 
facts,  and  decide  cases  on  the  basis  of 
consent  agreements  between  purported 
adversaries.  There  was  no  controversy 
nor  diverse  interest  when  both  lawyers 
worked  for  the  same  judgment.  Sounds 
more  like  a  split  fee  arrangement. 

If  I  hired  a  lawyer  to  represent  me 
in  a  case  in  court,  and  then  found  that 
he  was  paying  my  opposition,  I  would 
regard  it  as  highly  imethical.  In  addi- 
tion to  flnng  the  lawyer,  I  would  report 
it  to  the  bar  association  for  disbarment 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  the  American 
people  have  enough  unethical  conduct 
with  Federal  judges.  Your  staff  have  no 
"during  good  behavior"  tenure.  If  your 
staff  lawyers  want  to  work  for  the 
NAACP,  give  them  their  liberty — before 
your  Department  is  faced  with  demands 
from  the  American  people  for  a  probe 
into  breach  of  legal  ethics. 

I  insert  a  clipping  from  a  local  news- 
paper at  this  point: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Dec.  4,  1969] 

Justice   Depastment   Lawtebs   Give   $1,100 

TO  NAACP 

The  NAACP  Defense  Fund,  an  opponent  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  recent  school  de- 
segregation cases,  received  more  than  $1,100 
yesterday  in  37  checks  signed  mostly  by  staff 
lawyers  of  the  Department's  civil  rights  di- 
vision. 

Fund  director-counsel  Jack  Oreenberg 
said  in  New  York  that  he  had  received  the 
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checks  in  the  morning  mall  accompanied 
by  an  unsigned  letter  wishing  the  fund  luck 
In  its  money-raising  and  civil  rights  pursuits. 

In  Washington  It  was  learned  that  many  at 
the  contributors  considered  the  donations 
a  form  of  continuing  protest  against  the 
civil  rights  policies  of  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell  and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Jerris  Leonard.  Others  said  their  donations 
were  addressed  mainly  to  the  fund's  most 
recent  fiscal  emergency. 

Greenberg  said  the  fund,  ^<%lch  operates 
on  an  annual  budget  of  $3  million,  was  nm- 
ning  $200,000  in  the  red  in  October  and  was 
further  behind  now.  He  said  fund-raising 
was  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  because 
of  reaction  to  riots  and  some  violent  dem- 
onstrations and  deep  division  in  some  com- 
munities over  Vietnam. 


OPERATION  SPEAK  OUT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Thursday.  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 13,  Congressman  Richard  Rottde- 
BusH  and  other  Members  of  the  House 
commented  on  Operation  Speak  Out, 
the  program  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  to  encourage  the  "si- 
lent majority"  to  support  the  President's 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

"Operation  Speak  Out"  seeks  to  coun- 
teract both  at  home  and  abroad  the 
false  impression  that  the  anti-Vietnam 
demonstrations  here  In  Washington  in 
October  and  November  reflected  the  true 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  main  theme  of  the  three  orga- 
nizations which  conducted  the  demon- 
strations, the  Vietnam  Moratoriimi  Com- 
mittee, the  New  Mobilization  Committee, 
and  the  Student  Mobilization  Committee 
actually  called  for  an  immediate  and 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam — regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  the  military  forces  and 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  This,  of  course, 
is  contrary  to  the  present  policy  of  the 
administration  and  the  VFW  program 
helped  provide  a  vehicle  for  U.S.  citizens 
to  put  themselves  on  record. 

But  "Operation  Speak  Out"  is  a  con- 
tinuing effort,  Raymond  A.  Gallagher, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW  stressed 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  VFW  maga- 
zine that  citizen  participation  is  not  Just 
a  vague  and  meaningless  cliche: 

Rallies  must  be  held  to  inspire  the  people 
with  a  patriotic  zeal  to  carry  on  in  the  face 
of  adversity.  Political  leaders  must  be  told 
what  the  majority  view  Is.  Communities  must 
be  mobilized  in  a  drive  to  counter  demonstra- 
tions by  the  radicals.  The  Flag  must  be  pro- 
tected from  these  purveyors  of  hate.  Com- 
mittees must  be  organized  to  defend  Amer- 
can  principles. 

The  radicals  and  the  ill-informed  who 
participated  in  the  demonstrations 
against  our  policy  in  Vietnam  will  be  fur- 
ther encouraged  imless  the  call  to  action 
cited  by  Commander  Gallagher  is  heeded 
and  made  a  continuing  mandate  by  con- 
cerned citizens.  I  include  his  message, 
"Let's  Be  Heard."  from  the  December 
issue  of  the  VFW  magazine  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 


December  6,  1969 

Let's  Be  Hzaxd 

(By  Raymond  A.  Gallagher,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars) 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  loyal,  hardwork- 
ing taxpaylng,  self-sacrlflcing  Majority 
Americans  to  Speak  Out  loudly  and  clearly 
on  the  most  Important  issue  of  the  day,  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

For  too  long  most  Americans  have  sat 
back  as  spectators  at  the  drama  that  has 
been  and  is  being  enacted  in  the  streets  of 
our  major  cities  and  even  in  our  small  towns. 

They  have  watched  mutely  as  student  rad- 
icals have  been  busily  subverting  America's 
will  to  win  in  Vietnam  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately to  speed  the  day  when  Red-rule  will 
be  achieved  even  in  the  United  States. 

For  Lenin,  whose  centennial  many  of  these 
same  radicals  will  be  celebrating  next  year, 
predicted  "America  will  fall  Into  our  lap 
like  a  ripe  plum." 

Probably  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
participate  In  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  have 
no  idea,  nor  do  they  care,  what  they  are 
doing  to  this  country,  to  its  men  In  Viet- 
nam who  are  fighting  the  war  or  to  the 
American  image  abroad  where  American  re- 
solve and  determination  are  vital  to  free- 
dom's survival. 

By  conducting  these  demonstrations,  aid- 
ed and  abetted  by  almost  total  television 
coverage  and  supported  by  some  of  the  big- 
gest names  in  the  entertainment  field,  these 
radicals  are  actually  prolonging  the  war. 

They  are  giving  North  Vietnam  assurance 
that  if  the  Communists  hang  on  a  little 
longer  the  Americans  will  be  so  sick  of  the 
war  that  they  will  be  only  too  anxious  to 
leave  South  Vietnam.  So  eager  to  pull  out 
that  they  might  even  be  willing  to  pay  rep- 
arations to  North  Vietnam. 

Only  the  other  day  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
chief  U.S.  negotiator,  reported  from  Paris 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  become  even 
more  obdurate  since  the  Oct.  16  demonstra- 
tion. Thus,  the  prediction  of  all  responsible 
persons  is  coming  true. 

It  is  certainly  conceded  that  persons  do 
have  the  right  to  express  their  opposition  to 
a  government  policy,  but  as  Chief  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  stated  in  a  free  speech 
case  "no  one  has  the  right  to  shout  fire  In 
a  crowded  theater." 

In  a  sense  this  rule  should  apply  here,  for 
the  current  Vietnam  crisis  is  vastly  more 
serious,  more  deadly  to  more  people  than  a 
false  alarm  in  a  crowded  theater.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  the  security  of  nearly  a 
half  million  of  America's  finest  youth  and 
the  safety  of  the  nation  Itself  are  at  stake. 

However,  since  the  radicals  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  politicians  who  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing their  cues  from  this  element  Intend  to 
step  up  their  cacophony  of  dissent,  their 
high  decibel  demand  for  surrender,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Is  appealing  to  the 
great 'mass  of  Americans  to  say  to  them, 
"Halt.  We  have  heard  your  strident  voices 
long  enough.  Now  It  is  our  turn  to  be  heard." 

However,  combatting  the  radicals  can  be 
successful  only  if  this  organization  is  Joined 
by  other  like-minded  groups  and  individuals 
in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 

Public  opinion  must  be  alerted  to  the  dan- 
ger this  country  is  facing  and  to  do  this  the 
V.F.W.  must  have  the  cooperation  of  an 
aroused  citizenry.  To  stimulate  the  American 
people  every  means  must  be  used.  They  must 
be  made  to  understand  the  Issues  in  Vietnam, 
the  problems  facing  American  leadership  as 
that  war  grinds  cruelly  on  and  the  Paris 
"peace  talks"  drone  along  fruitlessly. 

Unless  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  ones  who  are  making  the  sacrifices, 
the  ones  whose  sons  are  in  Vietnam,  or  have 
been  killed  there — realize  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  all  will  be  lost. 

Rallies  miast  be  held  to  Inspire  the  people 
with  a  patriotic  zeal  to  carry  on  in  the  face 
of  adversity.  Political  leaders  must  be  told 
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what  the  majority  view  Is.  Communities 
must  be  mobilized  In  a  drive  to  counter  dem- 
onstrations by  the  radicals.  The  Flag  must 
be  protected  from  these  purveyors  of  hate. 
Committees  must  be  organized  to  defend 
American  principles. 

The  majority  of  Americans  must  know  the 
truth  about  our  vital  Interest  In  Vietnam 
and  armed  with  this  Information,  go  to  tele- 
vision stations  and  demand  equal  time.  Write 
letters  to  newspaper  editors,  so  they  will 
know  what  Mr.  Majority  American  is  think- 
ing. 

Don't  keep  sile^it  while  the  street  mob 
takes  control.  Let  us  not  lose  by  default.  Let 
xis  not  stand  aside  as  this  country  goes  the 
way  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  because  Its 
citizens  were  too  indifferent,  too  apathetic, 
too  slovenly  to  act. 

Again,  the  VJF.W.  cannot  do  the  Job  alone, 
but  the  support  of  backbone  groups  and  in- 
dividuals everywhere  must  be  enlisted  to 
meet  the  challenge  confronting  this  nation. 

If  the  United  States  succumbs,  mankind's 
last  great  hope  will  go  aglimmering. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  EVANGELINE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOXnSIANA 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  fan- 
fare is  currently  given  to  culture  and 
cultural  appreciation,  but  little  note  is 
taken  of  traditional  American  values. 

From  the  News  and  Courier  of  Char- 
leston, S.C,  we  have  a  story  of  com- 
munity action  in  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can spirit  by  free  men  who  are  dedicated 
to  perpetuate  their  American  heritage. 

"The  "Miracle  of  Evangeline"  is  a  short 
editorial  relating  how  parents  in  a  small 
Louisiana  community  have  struggled  to 
retain  their  God-given  rights  of  authority 
and  decision  concerning  their  children. 


Now  that  the  bureaucrats  in  government 
have  federalized  the  once  public  schools, 
this  community  has  converted  a  cattle 
auction  bam  into  an  independent  center 
of  education  boasting  an  enrollment  of 
some  2,500  ambitious  and  earnest  young 
people — the  type  who  seek  and  will  suffer 
to  attain  an  education. 

Perhaps  this  story  of  daring,  ingenuity, 
and  community  spirit  has  not  been  re- 
ported by  the  bisised  and  prejudiced  na- 
tional press  because  they  fear  the  ex- 
ample might  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
others.  Citizens  banding  together  to  gain 
freedom  at  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice, should  be  news — but  it  Is  censored. 

Every  American  who  appreciates  the 
struggle  of  our  forefathers  against 
tyranny  will  join  in  complimenting  the 
Honorable  Mayner  Fontenot  and  his  fel- 
low evangelinians  of  Ville  Platte,  La., 
for  their  display  of  true  American  per- 
severance and  courage.  We  wish  them 
well,  and  commend  them  for  keeping 
alive  this  flame  of  liberty,  no  matter 
how  small,  for  their  posterity  knowing 
that  it  will  blaze  again  across  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
from  the  News  and  Courier  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  so  that  all  our  col- 
leagues may  be  reminded  that  people  who 
are  determined  to  be  fr^  and  to  plan 
their  own  destiny  will  do  so,  not  because 
of  Federal  programs,  Federal  aid  or 
someone  else's  ideas — but  in  spite  of 
them: 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  tt 
Courier,  Dec.  2, 1969) 

Miracle  of  Evangeline 
From  a  roundabout  source  we  have  ob- 
tained an  account  of  a  private  school  system 
established  by  citizens  of  Evangeline  Parish 
in  Louisiana.  The  system,  including  a  high 
school  housed  in  an  abandoned  cattle  auc- 
tion barn,  is  serving  2,500  pupils.  The  ele- 
mentary   department,    housed    in    various 


buildings  throughout  the  parish,  has  an  en- 
rollment of  more  than  1,800,  and  more  than 
600  are  In  the  high  school. 

Mayiier  Fontenot  of  Vllle  Platte,  La.,  has 
said  in  a  letter,  which  was  passed  on  to  us, 
that  little  publicity  has  been  given  to  this 
effort  by  citizens  of  a  rural  region.  In  a  two- 
week  period  they  contributed  more  than 
$300,000  to  set  up  an  alternative  school  sys- 
tem to  the  public  schools,  which  had  been 
forced  by  court  order  to  comply  with  federal 
guidelines. 

"It  is  my  opinion,"  Mr.  Fontenot  wrote, 
"that  something  has  transpired  to  prevent 
the  television  stations  and  larger  newspapers 
from  publicizing  our  efforts  to  retain  our 
God-given  right  of  choosing  how  to  educate 
our  children.  Having  only  a  smaU  weelUy 
newspaper  in  our  area,  I  am  reluctant  to 
believe  that  these  larger  newspapers  wUl  be 
generous  enough  to  print  our  efforts  .  .  . 
We  have  set  the  pace  for  our  state,  and  for 
myself,  I  wouldn't  trade  places  with  any 
other  citizen  of  this  nation." 

A  summary  of  the  campaign  to  establish 
this  "Instant"  school  system — accomplished 
in  about  six  weelcs — is  entitled  "The  Bllracle 
of  Evangeline — Fruit  from  Our  Labor."  It 
tells  about  volunteer  work  by  carpenters, 
truck  drivers,  painters,  plumbers,  laborers, 
poor  and  wealthy,  parents  and  children,  who 
worked  and  planned. 

"Dedicated  teachers  who  had  come  forth 
to  Join  us  worked  13  hours  per  day,"  the 
document  reports,  "put  their  skills  and  ex- 
perience In  high  gear  to  recruit  teachers  and 
to  plan  a  system  of  education  second  to  none. 
Realizing  that  they  would  have  shortages  of 
both  equipment  and  facilities,  they  achieved 
magnitude  with  what  they  had  .  .  .  Our 
giant  had  then  fed  Its  appetite  for  learn- 
ing .  .  .  We  win  have  unsurpassed  school 
spirit  in  our  academy  and  will  be  demand- 
ing of  our  teachers.  And  they  will  send  out 
Into  our  society  true  Americans  dedicated 
to  the  siirvival  of  their  country." 

We  pass  along  this  story,  which  was  news 
to  us,  for  the  information  of  readers  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  public.  Evangeline  Parish 
Is  not  a  rich  territory  in  money.  Obviously 
it  is  populated  by  people  who  care,  a  force 
greater  than  money. 


SENATE— Monday,  December  8,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  to  whom  we  owe  the  gift  of 
life  and  the  privilege  of  work,  let  Thy 
truth  inform  our  minds  and  Thy  pre- 
cepts guide  our  actions  this  day.  Let  no 
thought  command  us  which  might 
hinder  communion  with  Thee,  nor  any 
word  be  uttered  that  is  not  meant  for 
Thine  ear.  For  the  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, let  the  service  of  this  place  transcend 
prejudice  and  party.  In  personal  life  and 
corporate  action,  may  we  witness  to  that 
righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation. 
So  may  we  labor  aware  of  Thy  presence 
that  our  hearts  may  be  at  peace. 

In  the  name  of  Him  heralded  by  wise 
men  and  worshipped  by  kings.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day, December  6,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statem^its  be 
limited  to  3  minutes  with  relation  to  the 
routine  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus)  i£ 
recognized  for  half  an  hour. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  Vm 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  of  imobjected-to  bills  under 
rule  vm. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16ft— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATINO  TO  A  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  REAPPRAISAL- 
VIETNAM  AND  BEYOND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  for  aiH>ro- 
prlate  reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  (em- 
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pore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  166), 
to  repeal  legislation  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  areas  outside  the  United  States 
and  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  certain  matters  relating  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mathus  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mansfield),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  face  a  new  world.  We  have  a  new  ad- 
ministration. Our  Republican  platform 
quotes  Lincoln: 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  Let  us  dis- 
enthrall ourselves. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
would  contribute  to  the  disenthrallment 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

Central  to  this  disenthrallment  will  be 
disengagement  from  Vietnam.  But  with- 
drawal will  be  only  the  beginning.  It  will 
produce  a  vacuum,  not  a  policy,  and  our 
current  foreign  policies  are  in  disarray. 
At  the  same  time  as  we  prepare  to  Vlet- 
namize  the  war,  we  discover  that  in  a 
very  real  sense  the  war  has  Vietnamized 
American  diplomacy. 

This  Is  no  criticism  of  our  present 
leaders.  They  are  the  inheritors,  not  cre- 
ators, of  this  Asian  thralldom  that  has 
allowed  our  foreign  relations  to  suffer  a 
kind  of  multiple  sclerosis.  But  it  is  no 
partisan  service  to  deny  our  ciurent 
plight.  It  is  virtually  undeniable.  The  de- 
gree of  enf  eeblement  is  symbolized  by  the 
diminution  of  our  foreign  aid  to  a  level 
less  than  one-third  the  size  maintained 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
when  the  need  and  absorptive  capacity  of 
the  less-developed  countries  was  less 
than  It  is  today.  It  is  further  symbolized 
by  a  steady  and  severe  decline  in  our 
foreign  investment  as  a  proportion  of  the 
gross  national  product.  And  it  is  drama- 
tized by  the  pervasive  belief  in  under- 
developed countries — as  well  as  among 
many  of  our  yoimg  people — that  the 
United  States  is  fundamentally  imperial- 
ist. 

Again,  the  current  administration  is 
not  at  fault.  In  fact.  Its  proposal  for  tar- 
iff preferences  for  the  less  developed 
countries  represents  a  perception  of  cur- 
rent realities  more  disenthralled  than  the 
approaches  of  previous  Presidents.  None- 
theless, our  relations  with  the  world  need 
a  complete  and  thoroughgoing  reap- 
praisal in  view  of  the  convulsive  changes 
transfiguring  the  international  scene. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  measure  of  the  change 
that  it  may  well  not  be  accurate  in  a 
sense,  to  speak  any  longer  of  the  world 
arena  as  chiefly  international.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  most  important  move- 
ments and  institutions  today  are  supra- 
national and  that  to  a  great  extent  the 
nation-state  is  obsolescent,  despite  the 
continuing  nationalist  clamor.  In  all  like- 
lihood, for  example,  the  emergence  of 
the  multinatioiULl  corporation — and  the 
tenfold  increase  in  trade  among  the 
developed  countries — ^will  be  seen  In  his- 
tory as  developments  vastly  exceeding 
the  Vietnam  conflict  in  real  significance. 
In  the  necessary  reappraisal  of  policy. 


the  U.S.  Senate  is  constitutionally  con- 
strained to  play  an  important  role.  It  is 
with  this  fact  in  mind  that  I  present  the 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today. 
There  are  five  central  points. 
The  first  section  of  my  resolution 
would  repeal  the  mortmain  of  past  con- 
gressional resolutions  that  have  been 
interpreted  as  relinquishing  broad  au- 
thority to  the  Executive  to  intervene 
militarily  around  the  world.  All  these 
resolutions,  like  the  state  of  emergency 
proclamation,  are  based  on  an  essentially 
negative  view  of  the  American  world  mis- 
sion. In  each  instance,  we  imply  the 
principle  that  military  containment  of 
international  communism  is  the  chief 
function  of  our  foreign  policy  The  reso- 
lutions applied  this  principle  in  1955  to 
Quemoy,  Matsu,  and  Formosa;  in  1957  to 
Lebanon  and  otlier  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries; in  1962  to  Cuba  and  Latin  America; 
and  in  1964  to  North  Vietnam.  All  these 
resolutions  were  enacted  without  ter- 
mination dates  and  are  based  on  assump- 
tions of  dubious  validity  today. 

Let  us  take  the  Middle  Eastern  res- 
olution, for  one  example.  It  states  that 
on  Presidential  determination,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  other  nation,  the 
United  States  is  "prepared  to  use  armed 
force  to  assist  nations  against  armed 
{^egression   from   any   Communist-con- 
trolled coxmtry."  Let  us  disenthrall  our- 
selves. The  United  States  remains  willing 
to  prevent  aggression  in  the  Middle  East 
and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  nations 
there  not  because  potential  aggressors  in 
the  region  are  "Communist  controlled" 
but  because  we  have  solemn  ties  of  treaty 
and  sentiment  in  the  region.  Our  com- 
mitment to  Israel,  moreover,  does  not 
derive  from  the  fact  that  Egypt — a  coun- 
try that  has  virtually  exterminated  its 
domestic  Communists — receives  military 
assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
resolved  to  defend  Israel  because  the 
principles  on  which   this  country  was 
founded  and  for  which  our  sons  have 
shed  so  much  blood  in  World  War  n,  and 
after,  would  be  traduced  by  inaction  in 
the  face  of  a  major  threat  to  that  valiant 
democratic  state.  Similarly,  our  sivport 
for  Lebanon  is  based  on  positive  affini- 
ties of  ideology  rather  than  on  a  false 
assimiption  that  the  other  Arab  States 
are  part  of  an  international  Commimist 
movement.  Beyond  these  relationships, 
ovu  desire  for  stability  and  peace  in  the 
region  derives  from  its  importance  as  a 
producer  of  oil.  In  this  regard  the  already 
significant  and  now   increasing  Soviet 
petroleum  investments  and  purchases  in 
the  area  to  some  extent  give  the  Soviet 
Union  a  similar  interest  in  maintaining 
peace  and  stability.  The  joint  resolution 
of  1957  thus  embodies  an  essentially  false 
notion  of  the  trends  and  threats  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  should  be  repealed:  new 
policies  should  be  debated;  and  if  nec- 
essary a  new  resolution  or  other  appro- 
priate legislation  enacted. 

Simil£ir  points  could  be  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Cuban  resolution  of  1962.  This 
enactment  is  based  on  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  capacity  of  Cuba  to  sub- 
vert other  Latin  American  countries  and 
on  a  correspondingly  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  usefulness  of  direct  American  in- 
tervention  to  suppress  insurgencies  in 


the  region.  Although  the  Cubans  might 
wish  they  were  so  effective.  It  is  a  dire 
misconc^tion  to  suppose  that  the  wide- 
spread unrest  in  Latin  America  is  fo- 
mented from  Cuba  and  imder  some  cir- 
cimistances  might  be  ended  by  attacking 
that  country. 

The  Formosa  resolution,  enacted  in 
1955,  is  outdated  by  the  ranarkable  suc- 
cess of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  in  arming 
themselves  and  fortifying  their  island 
redoubts.  Unless  the  Communist  Chinese 
use  nuclear  weapons,  the  Nationalist 
army  and  air  force  are  more  than  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  themselves.  In  any 
case.  Congress  should  not  relinquish  its 
authority  to  participate  at  the  time  in 
any  decision  l^  the  United  States  to  go  to 
war  with  Communist  China  in  defense  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

Though  it  is  the  most  recent,  the  T<»i- 
kin  Gulf  resolution  is  the  most  question- 
able of  all.  I  will  not  here  reiterate  all 
the  arguments  which  have  surrounded 
that  precipitate  enactment.  Sufflce  it  to 
say  that  in  response  to  a  confused  ex- 
change of  fire  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  the 
resolution  apparently  authorized  an 
overwhelming  and  substantially  ineffec- 
tual extension  of  the  Vietnam  war  into 
the  north  through  bombing  of  an  inten- 
sity exceeding  even  that  undertaken 
against  Germany  during  World  War  n. 
As  long  as  the  resolution  remains  on  the 
books,  it  may  be  interpreted  as  authoriz- 
ing further  attacks.  Yet  American  public 
opinion  would  not  acc^t  such  a  drastic 
step,  nor  would  the  Congress  acquiesce  in 
it.  I  therefore  believe  we  should  repeal 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

The  second  section  of  my  proposal  re- 
lates to  perhaps  the  single  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  cold  war  enactments,  pro- 
mulgated by  President  Trimian  on 
December  16,  1950,  without  COTigressional 
endorsement  or  ratification.  This  was  the 
Presidential  proclamation  declaring  a 
state  of  national  emergency  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
That  state  of  emergency — with  its  myr- 
iad derivative  provisions — remains  in 
effect.  My  resolution  would  create  a  spe- 
cial committee  comprising  six  members 
of  each  body  of  Congress  Including 
three  from  each  Foreign  Relations  and 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  would 
wait  on  the  President  to  advise  him  on 
the  matter  of  termination  of  the  state-of - 
emergency  proclamation  and  report  back 
to  the  Congress  before  the  end  of  the 
91st  Congress.  The  Constitution  did  not 
envisage  a  state  of  emergency  to  be  the 
normal  state  of  affairs.  As  we  enter  the 
seventies,  we  should  reappraise  the  do- 
mestic requirements  of  our  inevitable 
embroilment  in  world  tensions  and  diffi- 
culties. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
by  proposing  repeal  of  these  resolutions 
and  termination  of  the  Korean  state  of 
emergency,  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  a 
new  isolationism  for  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  already  given  American 
policy  elsewhere  an  isolationist  cast.  And 
I  think  that  unrealistic  or  militaristic 
postures  of  commitment  discredit  the 
kind  of  deep  and  responsive  world  in- 
volvement which  we  will  have  to  main- 
tain in  the  coming  decades  of  change. 
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The  world  is  moving  from  its  present 
stage  of  archaic  international  conflicts 
to  new  forms  of  global  cooperation  and 
competition  shaped  by  changing  social, 
economic,  and  technological  realities. 

If  we  wish  to  influence  these  develop- 
ments, we  must  first  understand  them — 
we  must  not  hide  behind  dogmas  pro- 
claimed In  the  1950's.  War  is  most  often 
a  product  of  diplomatic  failure.  In  the 
future,  resort  to  arms  will  be  more  likely 
if  we  dogmatize  rather  than  disenthrall 
our  diplomacy.  We  must  develop  a  mod- 
em diplomacy  adaptable  to  current 
realities. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  it  may  become 
necessary  in  the  future  for  the  United 
States  to  employ  military  force  in  ful- 
filling treaty  commitments.  If  we  do, 
however,  it  will  be  imperative  that  we 
have  a  clearer  imderstanding  of  inter- 
national politics  than  was  manifested 
in  Vietnam.  The  slogans  of  the  fifties, 
rigidly  applied  to  an  underdeveloped 
country,  will  never  again  suffice  to  per- 
suade our  young  people  to  risk  their 
lives  in  war.  No  event  in  recent  history 
has  so  reduced  the  flexibility  of  Ameri- 
can power  in  the  international  arena — 
so  discredited  the  military  among  our 
youth — as  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  develop  for- 
eign policies  suitable  for  the  seventies, 
worthy  of  the  support  of  those  who  have 
been  estranged  from  our  policies  in  the 
sixties,  we  must  begin  to  develop  them 
now.  I  suggest  that  we  start  by  clearing 
away  the  debris  of  cold  war  dogmas — 
and  resolutions — that  encumber  and 
stultify  our  policies  today.  My  present 
legislation — the  resolution  introduced 
today — ^would  repeal  those  four  resolu- 
tions as  of  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress 
a  year  from  now. 

The  last  three  sections  of  my  resolu- 
tion deal  speciflcally  with  the  necessity 
of  disengagement  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
designed  to  give  congressional  corrobora- 
tion and  specific  substance  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  troop  withdrawal  plan  an- 
nounced by  the  President.  The  time  has 
come  to  formally  replace  the  Johnson 
plan  with  the  Nixon  plan.  Section  3  would 
declare  support  for  the  President's  efforts 
to  achieve  a  political  solution  and  would 
endorse  his  plan  for  accelerated  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam.  This  section  also  urges  the 
President  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
seek  creation  of  an  international  peace- 
keeping force  under  United  Nations  or 
other  appropriate  international  auspices. 
I  have  m-ged  creation  of  such  a  force 
since  1962.  The  force  is  still  needed  now 
to  prevent  further  hostilities  in  the  coun- 
try and  to  prevent  reprisals  against  any 
of  its  people  after  the  U.S.  withdraws. 

Section  3  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  no  plan  for  American  military  with- 
drawal will  end  the  war  unless  the  present 
South  Vietnam  Government  adopts  a 
plan  for  its  own  political  withdrawal. 
Central  to  such  a  plan  is  the  development 
of  political  processes  leading  to  creation 
of  a  durable  political  order  embracing 
all  groups  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Thieu- 
Ky  regime  was  chosen  by  a  little  over 
one  third  of  the  vote  in  elections  re- 
stricted to  areas  controlled  by  the  mili- 
tary and  to  candidates  accepted  by  them. 
The  regime  has  since  narrowed  its  base 


of  support  by  replacing  a  civilian  Prime 
Minister  with  a  military  associate.  Even 
supporters  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  allege 
it  would  be  unable  to  prevent  massacres 
after  we  leave. 

Under  my  resolution  Congress  would 
urge  leaders  from  all  religious,  political, 
and  ethnic  groups  in  the  country  to  ini- 
tiate serious  discussions  designed  even- 
tually to  produce  a  new  broadly  based 
government — a  government  that  can  sur- 
vive our  departure  and  prevent  resump- 
tion of  the  conflict.  Needless  to  say,  in 
order  for  meaningful  political  discussions 
to  occur,  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  would 
have  to  release  from  prison  those  lead- 
ing political  flgures  incarcerated  essen- 
tially for  advocating  or  attempting  such 
discussions. 

Section  4  is  designed  in  part  to  provide 
additional  incentives  for  the  success  of 
the  Paris  negotiations,  in  part  to  fulfill 
the  humanitarian  mandate  of  the  Ameri- 
can world  role.  This  section  would  urge 
the  President  to  invite  other  nations  to 
participate  with  the  United  States  in 
the  formulation  of  a  multilateral  plan  for 
the  reconstruction  of  war-ravaged  areas 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  also  asks  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible  any  legislation  needed  to  carry 
out  the  plan. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  once  said: 

The  most  Important  time  in  the  life  of  a 
country  is  the  coming  out  of  a  war. 

The  final  stages  of  the  Korean  war 
were  marred  by  bitterness  and  recrimi- 
nations. Let  us  hope  that  we  can  come 
out  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  come  to- 
gether to  face  with  realism  and  responsi- 
bility the  new  challenges  of  the  1970's. 

In  a  sense,  today  the  United  States,  in 
fact,  can  be  considered  as  emerging  from 
three  wars:  From  the  Vietnam  war,  from 
the  cold  war,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
from  the  arms  race.  The  transition  will 
be  difficult.  In  making  it,  I  say  again,  let 
us  disenthrall  ourselves.  I  hope  this  reso- 
lution will  represent  a  small  step  at  least 
toward  a  proclamation  of  peace. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  excellent,  thoughtful, 
and  concerned  presentation,  for  his 
openmindedness,  for  presenting  views 
which  warrant  the  most  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, and  for  expanding  the  dialog 
on  the  war  in  a  constructive  and  help- 
ful way. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  have  been  for  broad  support  of  what 
the  President  stands  for. 

I  know  that  we  have  only  one  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  one  negotiator.  But 
the  Senator  has  suggested  certain  ave- 
nues of  approach  to  be  followed  not 
only  during  the  war  but  also  America's 
role  in  the  postwar  period.  The  Senator 
was  editorially  commended  for  this  very 
wise  approach  which  he  is  giving  toward 
the  Vietnam  problem. 

I  hope  that  the  ensuing  dialog  will  be 
on  the  high  level  which  has  been  postu- 
lated here  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  examine 
our  postiu-e,  that  we  see  if  we  cannot 


do  it  better,  and  that  we  seek  for  ways 
by  which  we  can  improve  the  prospects 
for  peace. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  most  valuable 
and  encouraging  contribution.  I  again 
express  my  appreciation  for  his  presen- 
tation of  these  views. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  very  generous  comments.  I 
point  out  that  I  only  follow  his  own  ex- 
ample in  trying  to  expose  Ideas  for  con- 
sideration in  the  hope  that  out  of  that 
consideration  a  discussion  and  debate 
on  policies  worthy  of  being  followed  may 
be  pursued. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and,  I  am 
sure,  also  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  upon  his  excellent 
recommendation. 

The  direct  and  forthright  approach 
of  the  Senator's  remarks  go  to  the  core 
of  the  problem  and  the  danger  we  face  in 
becoming  involved  in  a  war  when  our 
chief,  deep  interest  is  not  at  stake. 

The  agreements  were  entered  into 
years  ago.  We  are  in  a  different  situation 
in  view  of  the  cireumstances  that  exist 
today. 

At  the  time  these  agreements  were  en- 
tered into,  there  was  great  fear  of  a  Com- 
mimist surge  in  both  Asia  and  Eiu-ope. 
It  was  necessary  to  enter  into  treaties 
to  assure  the  other  coimtries  that  they 
would  have  our  support,  in  the  belief  that 
our  security  was  involved. 

I  do  not  think  that  situation  exists 
today. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  support  the  President  in  his  program 
in  Vietnam.  However,  I  think  it  is  nec- 
essary, as  the  Senator  says,  that'  we  dis- 
enthrall ourselves  from  the  treaties  that 
we  entered  Into  years  ago. 

They  are  uncertain  in  stating  the  type 
of  aid  we  will  provide.  Each  one  calls  for 
aid  in  accord  with  the  constitutional 
process.  But  they  do  not  define  the  con- 
stitutional process.  And  "constitutional 
process"  has  been  taken  in  the  past,  as 
in  Southeast  Asia,  particularly,  to  be  a 
decision  by  the  Executive. 

The  Senator's  proposal  has  great  merit. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  is  now  examining  our  com- 
mitments around  the  world.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on  com- 
mitments in  various  coimtries,  which 
were  unknown  by  the  Congress  or  the 
people. 

The  Senator  has  gone  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  I  am  sure  that  his  proposal 
will  receive  great  support.  And  I  congrat- 
ulate him  for  what  he  has  done  today. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  remarks.  I  am  very  much 
encouraged  by  his  comments. 

His  own  sensible  and  thoughtful  lead- 
ership in  this  area  over  the  years  has 
been  a  bulwark  for  the  case  to  be  made. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  continue  to  make 
his  contributions. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
be  permitted  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr^  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  in  what  they 
have  just  had  to  say  about  the  remark- 
ably well  thought  out,  temperate,  and 
sound  speech  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  just  made. 

I  am  very  much  Interested,  very  much 
intrigued  and  very  much  impressed  with 
the  proposal  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Msuryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  As  I  understand  his  resolu- 
tion, what  he  is  doing  Is,  in  effect,  stat- 
ing that  the  Congress  should  have  a 
hand  in  bringing  about  the  ending  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  respon- 
sibility should  not  be  continued  to  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  President 
alone.  That  was  the  interpretative  effect 
of  the  administration  at  the  time  of  the 
Tonkin  resolution,  an  interpretation 
with  which  I  thoroughly  disagreed  at  its 
Inception  and  disagree  with  just  as  much 
today. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  not  seeking  to  repeal  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  alone  but  all  the  other 
resolutions  which  have  been  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  haste  with  little  discus- 
sion and  practically  no  study  and,  cer- 
tainly, very  little  sound  interpretation 
over  the  years  since  the  Second  World 
War.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  For- 
mosan  resolution,  the  Mid-East  resolu- 
tion among  the  better  known  as  ex- 
amples of  what  should  perhaps  not  be 
In  existence  now  and,  therefore,  should 
be  looked  into  to  see  if  any  validity  re- 
mains for  their  retention. 

The  restudy  of  all  these  resolutions 
would  be  a  most  worthy  endeavor  for  the 
Congress  to  undertake  because,  unless 
the  Congress  does  so,  they  remain  on  Uie 
books  and  as  long  as  they  remain  on  the 
books,  they  give  any  President  unprece- 
dented power. 

In  addition.  Senator  Mathus  supports 
President  Nixon's  efforts  "to  achieve  a 
political  solution  in  Vietnam"  and  he 
also  asks  that  the  Congress  declare  itself 
In  favor  of  "accelerated  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam"  and  I 
agree. 

These  are  worthy  objectives  and  they 
call  for  a  stepup  in  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal. May  I  say,  incidentally,  that  the 
President  is  exceeding  his  60,000  with- 
drawal rate  set  for  no  later  than  Decem- 
ber 15  by  continued  withdrawal  above 
and  beyond  that  figure.  I  commend  him 
for  this  unpublicized  action.  It  would  be 
my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Con- 
gress would  be  able  to  work  with  the 
President  to  bring  about  a  speedy  end 
to  the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam,  a  with- 
drawal of  all  troops  as  soon  as  possible 
and  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  which 
we  would  be  able  to  get  out  of  Southeast 
Asia  on  a  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  basis. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  practice  to  give 
as  much  support  as  I  can  on  matters  of 


foreign  policy  to  an  incumbent  President. 
Whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  a 
President's  responsibilities  are  very  heavy 
in  these  matters  and  he  carries  them  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  Nation.  I  have  tried, 
therefore,  to  present  my  personal  views 
to  the  President  in  private  and  in  public, 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  any  doubts 
which  I  may  have  on  a  particular  course 
of  policy. 

That  has  been  my  practice  ever  since 
I  became  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  followed  with  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson.  It  is  being  fol- 
lowed with  President  Nixon.  However, 
even  as  the  President  has  his  responsi- 
bilities, I  have  mine  as  a  Senator  of  Mon- 
tana and  of  the  United  States.  When  It 
is  incumbent  on  me,  in  my  judgment,  to 
express  my  views  on  an  Issue,  in  public, 
I  must  do  so  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  which  are  vested  in  my  by  the 
Constitution. 

With  respect  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution, I  joined  with  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  present,  except  two,  in  voting  for 
the  measure.  I  did  so  because  President 
Johnson  asked  for  the  resolution  to  pro- 
vide a  display  of  Government  imity  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  initial  U.S.  military 
involvement  from  widening.  Other  Mem- 
bers were  similarly  persuaded  despite 
personal  and  long-standing  doubts  as 
to  any  U.S.  military  involvement  on  the 
Southeast  Asian  mainland.  It  was  not 
my  imderstanding,  then,  nor  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  that  a  blank  check  was  being  writ- 
ten for  an  involvement  of  whatever  depth 
or  extent  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments decreed.  When  it  appeared  that 
the  resolution  was  being  interpreted  as  a 
blank  check.  Members  of  the  Senate  be- 
gan Increasingly  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  that  interpretation  and  to  the 
tragic  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  which 
stemmed  from  it. 

That  there  are  now  grave  reservations 
about  the  resolution  has  nothing  to  do 
with  partisan  politics.  The  reserva- 
tions are  expressed  by  Members  of  both 
parties.  On  my  part  and  on  the  part  of 
other  Democratic  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, these  reservations  began  to  be  ex- 
pressed during  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. 

One  can  never  reconstruct  a  situation 
precisely  as  it  was  several  years  ago.  and 
what  has  been  done  cannot  be  imdone. 
However.  I  do  know  that  I  supported  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  in  1965  because  it 
was  what  President  Johnson  had  sought 
as  a  way  of  preventing  our  deep  military 
involvement,  and  it  obviously  failed  in  its 
purpose.  I  would  be  happy,  indeed,  to 
consider  repeal  of  this  resolution  If  Pres- 
ident Nixon  or  Congress,  or  both  to- 
gether, were  to  request  it  as  a  step  toward 
shortening  the  path  to  peace — in  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland,  making  a  small  step  in  that 
long-sought  direction. 

Mr.  President,'  it  is  time  to  break  with 
the  past,  to  face  up  to  the  present,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  future.  This,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  seeks  to  do,  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  initiative  and  ask 
that  I  be  allowed  to  join  him  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  The  Senator  has  come  up  with  what 
could  be  the  ideal  resolution  and  has 
pointed  the  way  to  peace  for  all  of  us.  I 


congratulate  him  for  the  statement  he 
has  made  this  morning.  He  has  earned 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate,  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
more  than  grateful — I  am  very  humble — 
in  the  light  of  the  generous  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  think  that  both  he  and  I  in  this  mat- 
ter want  to  look  forward  to  better  days. 
In  this  resolution  we  are  not  trsdng  in 
any  sense  to  conduct  a  witch  hunt  on  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  but  we  are  trying 
to  look  forward  to  a  better  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  in  the  future. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said,  these  various  res- 
olutions were  the  accumulation  of  years. 
They  are  like  barnacles  on  a  ship's  bot- 
tom which  are  impeding  our  progress 
into  the  future,  and  we  want  to  clean 
the  hxill  and  move  forward. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  offering  to  become  a 
cosponsor.  and  I  appreciate  his  sup- 
port and  encouragement  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
gratitude  and  thanks  o'  the  Senator  from 
Montana  go  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  initiative 
he  has  just  shown. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  my 
name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Mathias  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEaJT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SERVICE    OF    BUREAU    OF    INDIAN 
AFFAIRS  TEACHERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
562,  S.  2619. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2619) 
to  amend  section  5723(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  length  of 
service  required  by  teachers  in  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  schools  when  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  are  paid  to 
first  post  of  duty. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2619 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5723(b)  of  title  S.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"months"  the  words  ",  or  for  one  school  year 
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If  selected  for  a  teaching  position  In  tb» 
schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-567).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PT7SPOSE    OF    MEAStTBC 

The  purpose  of  S.  2619,  which  was  drafted 
and  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  to  reduce  to  a  school  year  the  time 
teachers  appointed  to  positions  in  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
must  agree  to  serve  without  loss  of  travel  and 
transportation  expenses.  Present  law,  set 
forth  in  title  5  United  States  Code  6723(b), 
requires  that  Federal  agencies  may  pay  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  of  new  appoint- 
ees only  If  the  appointee  agrees  to  serve  and 
serves  a  full  12-month  year,  unless  sep- 
arated by  reasotu  beyond  his  control  for  rea- 
sons acceptable  to  the  hiring  agency. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
teachers,  as  with  teachers  generally,  the 
school  year  is  usually  of  approximately  9 
months  duration — from  late  August  or  early 
September  through  May  or  the  first  part 
of  June.  Most  teachers  have  no  immediate 
teachincj  functions  in  the  Interval  between 
the  close  of  one  school  year  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another.  Yet  under  present  law, 
teachers  who  may  wish  to  resign  after  1  year 
nevertheless  must  remain  at  their  posts  until 
the  beginning  of  the  following  school  year  in 
order  not  to  have  to  repay  their  travel  and 
transportation  expenses. 

Many  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  are 
in  relatively  remote  areas  that  are  difficult  of 
access. 

The  present  situation  creates  many  prob- 
lems for  the  Bureau  as  well  as  for  the  teach- 
er. If  a  teacher  is  not  going  to  continue  his 
employment  for  another  school  year,  it  is  to 
the  Government's  interest  and  advantage  to 
know  this  by  the  end  of  the  school  year  In 
order  to  assure  that  a  replacement  is  re- 
cruited and  on  duty  by  the  start  of  the  next 
school  year.  Severe  administrative  problems 
occur  when  an  employee  resigns  after  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  severity  be- 
ing furttier  compounded  when  an  employee 
waits  until  the  completion  of  his  12  months 
of  service  to  submit  his  resignation. 

EInactment  of  the  prop>osed  bill  would  al- 
leviate this  situation  by  relieving  teachers 
who  complete  a  school  year  of  service  of  any 
obligation  to  repay  travel  expenses  to  the 
Government,  regardless  of  the  reason  for 
their  resignation.  The  Bureau  schools  would 
benefit  through  some  savings  in  salaries  and 
would  better  fulfill  its  responslblliUes  to  In- 
dian chUdren  as  a  result  of  knowing  suffi- 
ciently early  In  the  year  the  vacancies  that  it 
will  have  to  fill  and  thus  be  able  to  recruit 
quaUty  teachers. 

The  measure  Involves  no  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds;  rather,  as  stated,  some  sav- 
ings would  be  realized. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  565,  566,  567,  and  568. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PORT  DONELSON  NA'HONAL 
BATTLEPIEILD 
The  bill  (H.R.  13767)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  Port  Donelson 
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National  Battlefield  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-570) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BACKCaOTTKB 

Fort  Donelson  was  originally  authorized  by 
the  Congress  as  a  national  military  park  In 
1928  (45  Stat.  367;  16  U.S.C.  428  et  seq).  In 
1960  (Public  Law  86-738;  74  Stat.  875)  it  was 
redesignated  as  a  national  battlefield  and 
enlarged  to  include  not  more  than  600  acres. 

An  appropriation  of  $226,000  was  author- 
ized for  the  acquisition  of  the  additional 
lands  and  Interests  in  land. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority  the  entire 
amount  authorized  has  been  appropriated 
and  expended.  Not  unlike  other  situations, 
the  original  land  acquisition  cost  estimates 
were  too  low;  consequently,  approximately 
87  acres  within  the  park  boundaries  remain 
unacquired  at  this  time,  but  this  legislation 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  unacquired 
lands. 

WED  AND   COST 

H.R.  13767  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$12,721.25  plus  interest,  as  provided  by  law, 
to  provide  for  the  payment  for  deficiency 
judgments  rendered  against  the  United  States 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Tennessee,  Nasbvllle  Division. 
When  the  declarations  of  taking  were  filed 
with  respect  to  the  72.3  acres  involved,  $10,- 
660  was  deposited  in  court  as  the  estimated 
fair  market  value  of  the  properties.  At  that 
time,  title  vested  in  the  United  States  and  It 
became  liable  for  their  fair  market  value 
as  determined  by  the  court.  Inasmuch  as  the 
United  States  is  now  obligated  to  satisfy  the 
Judgments  incurred  in  these  actions,  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  13767,  as  amended,  is  essen- 
tial. Until  satisfied,  interest  on  the  Judgments 
will  continue  to  run. 

COMMrmX  KBCOMMENDATIOK 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs recommends  the  enactment  of  HJt. 
13767. 


INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  bill  (S.  2940)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  property  for  the  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reatiing.  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2940 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  28,  1948 
(62  Stat.  1061,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  407r), 
is  ftirther  amended  by  striking  out  "87.- 
950,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"811,200.000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-571).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PT7KP08E 

The  purpose  of  S.  2940  Is  to  provide  an 
Increase  In  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park  In  PhUadelphlA.  Pa.  The  new 
funds,  If  appropriated,  will  be  used  to  ac- 
quire the  last  remaining  tract  of  commercial 
land  within  the  bo\ind&rles  of  the  park. 

Nsia> 

Creation  of  Independence  National  Histor- 
ical Park  was  provided  for  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  194S.  Since  that  time  all 
the  property  authorized  to  be  acquired  with- 
in the  three  city  blocks  that  make  up  what 
is  known  as  project  A,  as  well  as  the  property 
within  other  units  of  the  park,  has  been  ac- 
quired either  by  the  United  States  or  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  with 
one  exception.  The  exception  is  the  parcel 
with  which  S.  2940  is  concerned.  This  parcel 
is  occupied  by  three  buildings — one  of  them 
a  16-story  office  building,  the  two  others 
small  structures — which,  the  committee  was 
advised,  are  completely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  historic  structures  in  the  remainder  of 
Independence  National  Historic  Park — ^Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Carpenters  Hall,  PhlloMphlcal 
HaU,  Library  Hall,  the  First  and  Second 
Banks  of  the  United  States,  and  others. 

In  April  1967,  the  Reliance  Insurance  Co., 
the  owner  of  the  three  buildings  on  the 
parcel  to  be  acquired  under  S.  2940  gave  the 
National  Park  Service  an  18-month  option 
to  purchase  Its  holdings  for  $3,250,000.  The 
Park  Service  testified  that  It  was  a  figure 
satisfactory  to  the  Service  based  on  its  own 
appraisal. 

Independence  National  Park  attracted  2,- 
750,000  visitors  in  1966.  About  7  years  from 
now  the  bicentennial  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  will  be  celebrated  and  it  wlU 
center  on  this  park.  Estimates  are  that  as 
many  as  6  million  visitors  will  attend  the 
various  events  that  will  be  held.  It  Is  the 
hope  of  the  Park  Service  that  the  modern 
buildings  which  Intrude  on  the  historical 
scene  can  be  acquired  and  demolished  and 
that  the  area  can  be  landscaped  before  that 
time  in  order  that  as  authentic  a  picture  as 
possible  of  the  scene  as  it  was  at  the  time 
this  country  declared  Its  Independence  will 
be  available. 

The  Reliance  Insurance  Co.'s  option  wUI 
expire  in  January  of  1970.  The  committee 
was  assured,  however,  by  an  officer  of  the 
company — its  vice  president  and  general 
counsel — that  he  will  recommend  to  the 
board  of  directors  that  it  be  extended  a  rea- 
sonable time  if  this  is  necessary  to  enable  S. 
2940  to  be  enacted  and  appropriations  to 
be  obtained  which  will  allow  the  purchase  to 
be  consummated.  He  stressed,  however,  that 
the  company  has  been  kept  waiting  for  some 
time  now,  that  It  has  moved  its  own  offices 
to  a  different  location,  that  it  has  felt  un- 
warranted in  making  improvements  in  the 
structures  that  ought  to  be  made  if  It  Is  to 
be  leased  out  on  a  long-term  basis,  and  that 
It  has,  accordingly,  been  granting  only  short- 
term  leases.  The  committee  sympathizes  with 
the  position  in  which  the  company  finds  it- 
self. It  also  appreciates  the  difficulties  that 
would  ensue  if  the  option  were  allowed  to 
expire  without  being  exercised,  particularly 
those  which  would  stem  from  the  loss  of  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  at  what  appears  to 
be  a  very  reasonable  price. 

COST 

The  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  and  build- 
ings with  which  S.  2940  is  concerned  is  $3,- 
250,000.  The  cost  of  demolishing  the  build- 
ings and  landscaping  the  property  is  esti- 
mated at  $580,000.  This  co«t  will  be  partially 
offset  by  revenues  derived  from  presently 
outstanding  leases. 
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CHICKAMAUGA  AND  CHATTANOOGA 
NATIONAL  MHJTARY  PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9163)  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  certain  real  property  in  the  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  Ga.,  under  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Service  Act  of 
1949,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment  on  page  1, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "property",  strike 
out  "under  that  Act"  and  insert  "sub- 
ject to  the  retention  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  a  reversionary  interest 
in  perpetuity  with  respect  to  any  por- 
tion of  such  property  not  utilized  for 
educational  purposes  under  that  Act,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from*  the  report 
(No.  91-572),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGBOUND    AND    NEED 

The  Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga  Na-  ' 
tional  Military  Park  Is  located  in  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  It  was  originally 
established  in  1890;  however,  it  was  not  ad- 
ministered as  a  part  of  the  National  Park 
System  until  1933.  The  tract  of  land  (con- 
sisting of  approximately  155.46  acres)  in- 
volved In  H.R.  9163  was  acquired  by  the  War 
Department  in  1898.  but  its  historic  asso- 
ciation with  the  Civil  War  battle  which  took 
place  in  the  area  is  remote  and  its  physical 
location  In  relation  to  the  main  portion 
of  the  park  is  tenuous — it  is  merely  an  ap- 
pendage connected  with  the  park  at  a  com- 
mon corner. 

Under  existing  law,  lands  reserved  for,  or 
dedicated  to,  national  park  purposes  are  not 
subject  to  the  usual  disposal  procedures  for 
surplus  Federal  properties.  For  this  reason, 
H.R.  9163  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  designate  the  lot  (specified  in  the 
bill)  as  excess  prop>erty  so  that  it  may  be 
utilized  or  disposed  of  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  The  com- ' 
mlttee  was  advised  that  Catoosa  County,  Ga., 
Is  most  interested  In  acquiring  the  property 
for  the  development  of  an  educational  com- 
plex. 

AMENDMENT 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "under  that 
Act"  and  insert  "subject  to  the  retention  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  a  rever- 
sionary Interest  in  perpetuity  with  respect  to 
any  portion  of  su&h  property  not  utilized  for 
educational  purposes  iinder  that  Act,". 

PtIKPOSE    OF   AMENDMENT 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indicated 
that  the  lands  involved  were  not  needed  for 
p&rk  purposes  or  by  any  other  Federal  agency, 
and  that  the  State  and  local  governments 
wanted  it  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an 
educational  complex.  The  amendment  would 
assure  the  use  of  these  lands  for  educational 
pvirposes  and  would  protect  against  any  fu- 
ture proposals  that  would  permit  them  to  fall 
into  private  ownership.  The  adoption  of  the 
reversionary  amendment  would  protect  the 
government  against  such  a  possibility. 

COST 

No  Federal  expenditures  are  contemplated 
under  the  terms  of  H.R.  9163  other  than  the 


usual   administrative   costs   associated   with 
the  disposal  of  excess  Federal  properties. 


NEED    or   THE    LEGISLATION 


ELIMINATION    OF    CONSTRUCTION 
DETAILS   ON   PASSENGER   VESSELS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  210)  to  eliminate  requirements 
for  disclosure  of  construction  details  on 
passenger  vessels  meeting  prescribed 
safety  standards,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  an  amendment 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  4400  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  362) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  between  the  words  "Informa- 
tion" and  "as"  the  following:  ",  and  shall 
specify  the  registry  of  any  vessel  named,", 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  between  the  second  and 
third  sentences  of  subsection  (b)  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  passenger  no- 
tification and  promotional  or  advertising  lit- 
erature Inclusions  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion, except  the  inclusion  of  the  country  of 
registry  of  the  vessel,  do  not  apply  to  voy- 
ages by  vessels  meeting  the  safety  standards 
prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
*time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-573),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSS   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  section 
4400  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  362),  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
to  publicly  disclose  compliance  with  safety 
standards  where  such  vessels  meet  prescribed 
safety  standards  and  to  require  that  the  reg- 
istry of  any  vessel  named  in  promotional  lit- 
erature  or  advertising  be  specified  therein. 

BACKGROUND    OF   THE    LEGISLATION 

In  1966,  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
89-777,  which  required  all  ships  to  meet 
certain  minimum  fire,  safety,  and  financial 
standards,  and  to  include  a  statement  In  all 
advertising  of  ships  sailings  as  to  the  safety 
standards  with  which  the  vessel  complied  or 
did  not  comply.  This  requirement  for  notice 
of  compliance  with  safety  standards  was  rea- 
sonable and  desirable  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed  because  safety  standards  did  not 
apply  uniformly  to  all  cruise  ships,  foreign 
and  domestic.  Vessel  owners,  however,  were 
required  to  alter  their  vessels  to  meet  the 
prescribed  requirements  by  November  2,  1968. 
Since  that  date  all  passenger  vessels,  both 
U.S.  and  foreign  flag,  sailing  from  U.S.  ports, 
with  U.S.  nationals,  must  meet  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  of  1960,  as 
modified  by  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  13th  session  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  (IMCO),  con- 
tained in  annexes  I-IV  of  the  note  verbale 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  that  organiza- 
tion, dated  May  17,  1966.  The  net  result  at 
this  time  is  that  passenger  vessels  using  U.S. 
ports  must  conform  to  these  fire  and  safety 
standards.  The  Coast  Guard  enforces  these 
requirements. 


Thus,  since  November  2,  1969,  no  vessel, 
American  or  foreign  flag,  can  sail  from  an 
American  port  without  complying  with  the 
convention  safety  standards  and,  because  of 
present  uniform  safety  standards,  the  re- 
quirement to  disclose  compliance  with  par- 
ticular safety  requirements  can  be  elimi- 
nated. There  is,  therefore,  no  longer  any  rea- 
son for  disclosure  of  such  compliance  at  the 
time  of  booking,  nor  for  the  advertising  re- 
quirements. 

Testimony  during  the  hearing  on  this  bill 
indicated  that  during  the  period  these  dis- 
closure requirements  have  been  In  effect, 
there  has  been  a  pronounced  change  in  the 
pattern  of  promotion  for  steamship  passenger 
transportation  and  cruises.  Travel  agents, 
who  have  been  counted  on  to  produce  a 
majority  of  the  travel  business,  either  can- 
not afford  or  will  not  incur  the  additional 
cost  of  purchasing  more  advertising  space 
to  Include  the  required  safety  text,  nor  will 
they  sacriflce  promotional  text  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  safety  standards.  Advertising  by  these 
agents  consequently  has  dropped  appreciably. 
The  disclosure  requirements  have  also  prov- 
en unduly  expensive  and  burdensome  where 
the  use  of  radio  and  television  Is  Involved 
and  the  result  has  been  that  passenger  ves- 
sels have  been  virtually  precluded  from  ef- 
fectively using  those  media.  Since  the  safe- 
ty notice  requirements  have  proven  burden- 
some and  since  the  interest  of  safety  Is  little 
served  by  the  compulsory  recitation  that 
mandatory  standards  have  in  fact  been  met, 
H.R.  210  would  simply  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  safety  notice  in  advertising  of  ships 
which  meet  the  required  standards.  A  wit- 
ness from  the  Coast  Guard  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  passage  of  the  bill  would  in  no 
way  adversely  affect  passenger  safety. 

THE    AMENDMENT 

The  House  of  Representatives  amended 
H.R.  210  as  it  was  originally  introduced  in 
that  body  in  order  to  require  that  advertis- 
ing of  passenger  ships  include  notice  of  the 
registry  of  the  ship.  However,  the  technical 
form  of  that  amendment  created  a  possible 
ambiguity  as  to  what  agency  should  admin- 
ister the  requirement  of  disclosure  of  regis- 
try and  as  to  what  penalties  would  attach  to 
failure  to  comply.  The  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  clarifies  those  ambiguities 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
to  promulgate  regulations  with  respect  to 
disclosure  of  registry.  However,  since  the 
principal  purpose  of  H.R.  210  is  to  remove 
costly  and  burdensome  restrictions  on  promo- 
tion of  travel  by  passenger  ship.  It  Is  not  in- 
tended that  the  statement  as  to  the  vessel's 
registry  be  accomplished  in  any  particular 
manner,  so  long  as  the  promotional  literature 
or  advertising  Includes  the  required  speci- 
fication as  to  the  country  of  the  vessel's  reg- 
istry in  a  manner  which  reasonably  discloses 
the  Information. 

COST    OF   THE    LEGISLATION 

The  bill  will  not  result  in  any  Increased 
cost  to  the  Government. 

CONCLUSION 

This  bin  should  be  of  some  assistance  to 
our  ailing  U.S.-flag  passenger  fleet  and  will 
eliminate  an  unnecessary  burden  on  pas- 
senger vessel  operations. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

REPORTS   OF  COMPTROLLOI   CENEBAI. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  management  of  the  Project 
One  Hundred  Thousand  Program,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  December  8,  1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  to  Improve  project 
transition  management  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  December  8,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Familt  Planning  Services  Amendments 
OF  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  special  proj- 
ect grants  for  the  provision  of  family  plan- 
ning services  and  related  research,  training, 
and  technical  assistance  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


Chief   Commissioner  of  the   United   States 
Court  of  Claims  (Bept.  No.  91-584) . 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted:  ( 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year  as  "National 
Blood  Donor  Month"  (Rept.  No.  91-578). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
of  March,  1970,  as  Volunteers  of  America 
Week  (Rept.  No.  91-679) . 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (Rept.  No. 
91-580). 

By  Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  9233.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
certain  functions  of  the  Commission,  and  for 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  connection  with 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-581). 

By  Mr.  McGEX,  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  13000.  An  act  to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Com- 
mission and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-582). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2523.  A  blU  to  amend,  extend,  and  im- 
prove certain  public  health  laws  relating  to 
mental  health,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-583). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  11603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wylo 
Pleasant,  doing  business  as  Pleasant  Western 
Lumber  (now  known  as  Pleasant's  Logging 
and  Milling,  Inc.)   (Rept.  No.  91-685) ;  and 

S.  Res.  239.  Resolution  to  refer  S.  2807,  to- 
g<  ther  with  all  accompanying  papers,  to  the 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Henry  J.  Tasca,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Greece. 


BILLS    AND   A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MuRPHT  and  Mr.  Hatfiklo)  : 

S.  3218.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for  pay- 
ing costs  of  fires  caused  without  negligence 
in  connection  with  national  forest  timber 
sales  operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pack  wood  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  DoM- 
micK,   and  Mr.   Pboctt)  : 

S.  3219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  special  project 
grants  for  the  provision  of  family  planning 
services  and  related  research,  training,  and 
technical  assistance;  to  ttte  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  be  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  beading.) 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

S.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal 
legislation  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  certain  areas 
outside  the  United  States  and  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  certain  matters  re- 
lating to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he  In- 
troduced the  joint  resolution  appear  earlier 
m  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^^^ 

S.  3218— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  OP- 
ERATIONS FIRE  FUND  ACT — 
METHOD  OP  COMPENSATING  POR 
COSTS  OF  FOREST  FIRES  CAUSED 
WITHOUT  NEGLIGENCE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Introduce  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  ,  a  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
paying  costs  of  fires  caused  without  neg- 
ligence in  coimection  with  national  forest 
timber  sales  operations.  So-called  "op- 
erations fires"  are  fires  which  occur  with- 
out negligence  in  the  harvest  of  timber 
on  national  forest  lands. 

One  of  the  many  problems  faced  by  the 
timber  industry  is  involved  here.  Fires 
totally  without  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  are  occasionally  started  by 
friction  of  logs  rubbing  on  the  forest 
floor,  or  when  metal  strikes  metal  or  rock. 
These  fires  usually  occur  where  generally 
great  care  is  exercised  by  the  operator, 
but  the  control  and  cost  of  the  fire  can 


be  an  overwhelming  burden  for  one  op- 
erator. 

Of  course,  where  fires  are  caused  with 
negligence,  then  the  responsibility  lies 
with  the  operator,  but  I  am  speaking  spe- 
cifically about  fires  caused  without  negli- 
gence by  the  operator. 

The  Operations  Fire  Fund  Act  which  I 
propose,  and  which  has  been  introduced 
also  on  the  House  side,  is  designed  to 
meet  this  problem  by  spreading  the  risk 
of  these  nonnegligent  fires  to  the  entire 
industry,  providing  an  incentive  for  care 
and  meeting  the  entire  cost  of  suppress- 
ing such  fires  from  deposits  by  operators. 

In  section  2  of  this  proposed  act  a  fund 
would  be  created  from  deposits  by  timber 
purchasers,  based  on  cut  of  national- 
forest  timber.  A  limit  placed  on  the 
amount  of  the  fund  to  meet  the  total  cost 
of  suppressing  operations  fires  over  the 
past  3  years,  with  excess  funds  trans- 
ferred to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

Section  4  should  establish  a  board  to 
fix  the  rates  of  deposits  into  the  fund 
by  regions,  review  expenditures  from  the 
fund,  and  establish  additional  amounts 
timber  purchasers  must  pay  toward  the 
Initial  cost  of  suppression.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  in  the  western  regions  the 
purchased  would  assume  the  obligations 
for  the  first  $2,500  in  suppression  cost 
for  each  operations  fire.  The  remaining 
cost  of  suppression  would  be  met  fully 
through  the  operations  fire  fund. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  provide  a  fair 
and  inexpensive  method  to  meet  the 
problems  of  suppressing  the  nonneg- 
ligent fires  occurring  from  time  to  time 
in  the  harvest  of  timber  from  national 
forests. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDINT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3218)  to  provide  a  method 
for  paying  costs  of  fires  caused  without 
negligence  in  coimection  with  national 
forest  timber  sales  operations,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Packwood,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.    >ST4 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cospoosor  of 
S.  2674.  to  amend  Utle  37.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement  and 
retention  of  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  ofiQcers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
s.  asBs 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc),  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2852,  to  amend 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  as  amended,  to 
require  common  carriers  by  water  in  the 
domestic  offshore  trade  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity,  and 
to  require  contract  carriers  by  water  In 
such  trade  to  obtain  a  permit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    401 

Mr.  ERVEN  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  income 
tax  laws,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4  03 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  wtis  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    407 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  be  printed, 
along  wiUi  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment and  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  supporting  it. 

I  submit  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  and  myself.  It  would  take  the 
place  of  current  amendments  Nos. 
297  and  298.  FOr  the  benefit  of  Senators 
Interested  in  those  amendments,  this  is 
a  new  compromise  amendment  and  a 
letter  from  the  Treasury  Department 
supporting  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment,  together 
with  the  letter  of  support  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment, 
explanation,  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  407)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  387,  strike  out  lines  17  through  25 
and  lines  1  through  7  on  page  388  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Used  section  1250  peopertt. — In  the 
case  of  section  1250  property  acquired  after 
July  24,  1969,  the  original  use  of  which  does 
not  commence  with  the  taxpayer,  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  shall  be  determined  in 
the  following  manner: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  such  section  1260 
property  which  Is  residential  rental  housing 
(as  defined  i%paragraph  (2)  (B)  having  a  re- 
maining useful  life  on  the  date  of  acquisition 
of  30  years  or  more,  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation under  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  an  amoiint  computed  under  any  of  the 
methods  provided  for  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  such  section  1250 
property  which  Is  residential  rental  housing 
(as  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  (B) )  having  a 
remaining  useful  life  on  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion of  between  20  and  30  years,  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  under  this  section  shall 
be  limited  to  an  amount  computed  under — 

"(1)   the  straight  line  method, 

"(11)  the  declining  balance  method,  using 
a  rate  not  exceeding  125  percent  of  the  rate 
which  would  have  been  used  had  the  annual 
allowance  been  computed  under  the  method 
described  in  clause  (1) ,  or 

"  (iM)  any  other  method  determined  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  result  in  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  under  subsection  (a) ,  not 
including — 

"(1)  the  sum-of-the-years  digits  methods, 
or 

"(2)  any  other  method  allowable  solely  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  subsection  (b) 
(4)  or  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  this  subsection; 
and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  such  section  1250  prop- 
erty which  U  either  residential  rental  hous- 


ing (as  defined  m  paragraph  (2)  (B) )  having 
a  remaining  useful  life  on  the  date  of  acqui- 
sition of  less  than  20  years,  or  which  does  not 
qualify  as  residential  rental  housing,  the 
allowance  for  depreciation  under  this  section 
shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  computed 
under — 

"  ( 1)   the  straight  line  method,  or 

"(11)  any  other  method  determined  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  result  in  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  under  subsection  (a),  not 
including — 

"(1)   any  declining  balance  method, 

"(2)  the  sum-of-the-years  digits  method, 
or 

"(3)  any  other  method  allowable  solely  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  subsection  (b) 
(4)  or  paragraph  (l)(c)  of  this  subsection." 

Page  393,  strike  lines  1  through  7  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  residential  rental 
housing  (as  defined  in  section  167(J)(2)  (B) 
other  than  that  covered  by  clauses  (1)  and 
(11)  or  in  the  case  of  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures (as  defined  In  section  167(k)(3))  al- 
lowed with  respect  to  section  1250  property, 
100  percent  minus  1  percentage  point  for 
each  full  month  the  property  was  held  after 
the  date  the  property  was  held  60  full 
months;  and 

"(Iv)  In  the  case  of  all  other  section  1250 
property,  100  percent  minus  1  percentage 
point  for  each  full  month  the  property  was 
held  after  the  date  the  property  was  held  for 
120  full  months." 

Page  393.  line  8,  strike  out  "Clauses  (1), 
(U),  and  (ill)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof; 
"Clauses  (1)  and  (11)." 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
Tower,  is  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  the  Tower-Sparkman 
Amendment 

This  amendment  deals  with  real  estate  de- 
preciation on  any  existing  residential  build- 
ings which  are  conveyed  after  July  24,  1969. 
It  also  concerns  the  tax  consequences  of  a 
sale  or  disposition  of  all  types  of  property 
which  Involves  a  sale  price  above  basis. 

PRESENT   I.AW 

(A)  Depreciation  of  New  Improvements 
Under  present  law,  the  original  owner  of 

any  type  of  real  estate  project  may  depre- 
ciate the  Improvements  upon  any  one  of 
these  bases  or  upon  a  combination  of  two: 
straight  line,  sum-of-the-years-dlglts,  or 
double  declining  balance. 

(B)  Depreciation  of  Existing  Improve- 
ments 

Existing  Improvements  which  are  con- 
veyed may  be  depreciated  by  their  new 
owner  on  the  150%  basis;  this  method  pro- 
vides for  some  acceleration  during  the  initial 
years  of  ownership,  but  not  as  much  as  either 
sum-of-the-years-dlgits  or  the  double  de- 
clining balance  methods. 

(C)  Recapture  Provisions 

If  real  estate  is  sold  in  the  first  year  of 
the  holding  period,  then  all  the  depreciation 
deduction  taken  during  that  time  Is  taxable 
at  ordinary  income  rates  to  the  extent  that 
It  is  recaptured  by  the  sale.  For  the  next 
eight  months  (from  months  13  through  20) 
all  depreciation  In  excess  of  straight  line 
which  is  recaptured  by  the  sale  is  taxed  at 
ordinary  Income  tax  rates.  Beginning  the 
twenty-first  month,  the  percentage  of  the 
excess  depreciation  recaptured  at  the  time 
of  sale  which  is  taxed  at  ordinary  rates  de- 
clines 1%  for  each  additional  month  of  the 
holding  period.  Thus  if  the  owner  holds  for 
ten  years,  he  is  assured  of  full  capital  gains 
treatment. 

PROPOSED   CHANGES   BY    THE    SENATE   FINANCE 
COMMrTTEE 

(A)   Depreciation  of  New  Improvements 
The  Senate  Finance  proposal  would  retain 
all   existing   depreciation   methods  for  new 
residential  construction,  but  would  limit  new 


conunercial  and  industrial  facilities  to  the 
150%  method. 

(B)  Depreciation  of  Existing  Improve- 
ments 

Second  and  subsequent  owners  of  all  de- 
preciable real  property  would  be  limited  to 
the  straight  line  method  of  depreciation 
regardless  of  the  type  of  property. 

(C)  Recapture  Provisions 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  pro- 
posed three  separate  formulae  as  to  tax  con- 
sequences, depending  on  the  type  of  prop- 
erty which  is  being  sold  or  disposed  of : 

(1)  Certain  low  and  moderate  Income 
rental  housing  projects  assisted  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  which  Involve  limited 
dividend  mortgagors  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  before  (i.e.  100%  capital  gains  treat- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year.) 

(2)  New  residential  construction,  other 
than  these  special  housing  projects,  would 
be  subject  to  full  recapture  at  ordinary  rates 
on  the  excess  over  straight  line  for  ten  years, 
then,  beginning  the  first  month  of  the 
eleventh  year  (121st  month),  the  percentage 
of  the  excess  depreciation  which  is  taxed  at 
ordinary  rates  declines  1%  per  month  for 
each  additional  month  of  the  holding  period. 
Full  capital  gains  treatment  is  assured  in  18 
years,  4  months. 

(3)  Used  residential  and  both  new  and 
used  nonresidential  buildings  are  subject  to 
full  recapture  of  the  excess  depreciation  over 
straight  line  recaptiu-ed  at  the  time  of  sale 
at  ordinary  Income  tax  rates,  regardless  of 
when  the  sale  takes  place. 

CHANGES    EFFECTED    BY    THIS    AMENDMENT 

(A)  Restoration  of  Accelerated  Deprecia- 
tion to  Second  and  Subsequent  Owners  of 
Residential  Construction. 

This  amendment  would  restore  acceler- 
ated depreciation  to  second  and  subsequent 
owners  of  residential  real  property.  However, 
the  rate  of  the  acceleration  would  be  based 
on  the  estimated  future  useful  life  of  the 
project. 

(1)  If  the  remaining  useful  life  is  less 
than  twenty  years  at  the  time  of  transfer, 
the  purchaser  would  be  limited  to  the 
straight  line  method. 

(2)  If  the  remaining  useful  life  is  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years,  the  purchaser 
would  be  entitled  to  depreciate  at  the  rate 
of  125%  of  straight  line. 

(3)  If  the  remaining  useful  life  Is  thirty 
years  or  more,  the  purchaser  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  150%  method.  However,  second 
and  subsequent  owners  of  commercial  and 
industrial  property  would  be  limited  to  the 
straight  line  method  as  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

(B)  Changes  In  the  Recapture  Formulae 
The  amendment  would  alter  the  recapture 

formula  recommended  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  two  respects: 

( 1 )  For  the  owners  of  residential  construc- 
tion (both  new  and  used),  there  would  be 
a  full  recapture  of  all  the  excess  deprecia- 
tion taken  over  straight  line  at  ordinary 
Income  tax  rates  if  there  were  a  sale  in  the 
first  five  years.  Thereafter,  beginning  the 
first  month  of  the  6th  year  (61st  month), 
the  percentage  of  the  gain  taxed  as  ordinary 
Income  would  decline  1%  per  month.  Thus 
residential  property  held  for  13  years,  4 
months  would  be  entitled  to  full  capital  gains 
treatment  at  the  time  of  sale.  This  provision 
would  also  apply  to  the  special  5-year  write- 
off for  rehabilitation  expenses  incurred  on 
low-rent  housing. 

(2)  For  owners  of  other  types  of  new  con- 
struction, there  would  be  full  recapture  for 
the  first  ten  years,  and  then,  beginning  the 
first  month  of  the  eleventh  year,  the  per- 
centage of  the  gain  taxed  as  ordinary  income 
would  decline  at  the  rate  of  1%  per  month. 
This  is  the  same  provision  as  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  recommended  for  resi- 
dential construction.  (Note,  this  provision 
would  have  no  effect  on  second  and  subse- 
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quent  owners  of  nonresidential  construction 
inasmuch  as  they  are  limited  to  the  straight 
line  depreciation  method.) 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Tower,  i« 
as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.O.,  December  8,  1969. 
Hon.  John  O.  Tower, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  You  have  requested 
a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Treasury 
Department  on  Amendments  297  and  298  to 
H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which 
you  have  proposed.  In  general,  these  amend- 
ments would  change  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  allow  only  straight-line  depreciation 
in  the  hands  of  a  second  owner  (so-called 
"used"  property)  and  which  eliminate  the 
phase-out  oi  recapture  of  the  excess  of  accel- 
erated over  straight-line  depreciation  for 
buildings  and  other  real  estate  improve- 
ments. They  would  allow  150  percent 
declining  balance  depreciation  If  the  life  of 
the  property  exceeds  30  years,  125  percent  if 
the  life  is  between  20  and  30  years,  and 
straight-line  depreciation  if  the  life  Is  less 
than  20  years.  The  phase-out  of  recapture 
would  be  reinstltuted  to  begin  after  the  fifth 
year  of  ov^nership. 

The  Treasury  Department  will  support 
these  amendments  if  they  are  limited  to 
housing,  rather  than  being  applicable  to  all 
real  estate  construction  as  they  are  In  their 
present  form.  Treasury  would  also  support  a 
reinstatement  of  the  phase-out  of  recapture 
beginning  after  the  tenth  year  for  real  estate 
improvements  other  than  housing  if  it  were 
coupled  with  a  limitation  of  Amendments  297 
and  298  to  housing. 

It  Is  my  understanding  from  recent  dis- 
cussions with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  that  HUD 
will  also  support  the  amendments  in  this 
revised  form. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Nolan, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

amendment  no.  408 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

amendment  no.  408 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pearson)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  13270,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  MIGRANT  HEALTH 
ACT  TO  INSURE  MIGRANT  PAR- 
TICIPATION  IN  PROGRAM  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION—AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.   402 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  S.  2660,  a  bill 
to  extend  and  otherwise  amend  certain 
expiring  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  migrant  health  services, 
that  would  provide  for  participation  of 
the  migrant  agricultural  worker  In  pro- 
gram development  and  Implementation. 

I  am  today  proposing  that  section  310 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  which 


provides  money  for  migratory  farmwork- 
ers' health  care,  be  amended  by  adding 
language  that  will  guarantee  participa- 
tion by  the  target  population  in  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  mi- 
grant health  programs. 

The  Migrant  Health  Act  was  passed  in 
1962  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  pro- 
viding health  care  for  migrant  farm- 
workers. Before  passage  of  the  act,  ade- 
quate health  care  was  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  migrant  faml- 
Ues.  Migrant  farmworker  families  were 
excluded  from  traditional  health  services 
taken  for  granted  by  all  the  rest  of 
society. 

Now,  through  116  project  grants  in  36 
States,  physicians  and  hospitals  are  in- 
volved in  upgrading  the  health  of  farm- 
workers. The  present  appropriation  of 
$8  million  limits  provision  of  service  to 
only  about  one-third  of  the  target  popu- 
lation, and  in  many  instances,  even  those 
services  are  inadequate  or  Incomplete  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  funds. 

Although  the  act  is  improving  health 
care  services  for  migrants,  recent  hear- 
ings in  Washington  and  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas  on  the  extension 
of  the  act,  point  up  the  need  to  involve 
the  consumer  population  in  project  de- 
velopment and  implementation. 

Too  often  Federal  funds  are  not  being 
used  to  their  fullest  advantage.  A  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  migrants 
about  available  faciUties  and  program 
components  still  prevails.  Many  programs 
lack  an  adequate  outreach  component. 
Too  often  programs  do  not  take  into 
account  the  total  poverty  of  migrant 
families,  so  that  health  care  is  not 
maixshed  with  services  to  meet  related 
needs  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  other 
familiy  needs.  Special  effort  and  inno- 
vation in  organizing  and  delivering  serv- 
ices, to  make  them  more  accessible  for  the 
use  of  geographically  and  socially  iso- 
lated migrants  is  often  lacking.  Some 
programs  have  not  explored  the  possibil- 
ity of  developing  new  sources  of  person- 
nel to  supplement  available  professional 
persormel,  such  as  aides  drawn  from 
among  migrant  families. 

Some  programs  are  in  the  hands  of 
local,  county,  or  State  health  depart- 
ments that  are  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  migrants  or  operate  heedless  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  Many  local  pub- 
lic health  programs  are  already  starved 
for  funds,  and  thus  use  Migrant  Health 
Act  funds  to  operate  their  regular  pro- 
grams. Programs  are  often  entwined 
with  legal  and  policy  exclusions  from 
certain  local  services.  Language  problems 
often  cause  confusion  in  the  delivery  of 
needed  services,  and  staff  members  are 
often  not  bilingual  in  areas  where  Span- 
ish Is  the  prevailing  tongue.  In  other  in- 
stances, health  care  was  not  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  or  the  fam- 
ily. Experts  have  documented  the  fact 
that  greater  attention  to  preventive 
medicine  might  obviate  the  high  costs 
of  curing  advanced  stages  of  dlsetise. 

I  am  convinced  that  Insufficient  health 
care  for  the  rural  poor  and  the  migrant 
will  remain  the  rule,  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, until  we  tap  the  vast  wisdom, 
understanding,  loyalty,  and  pride  of  the 


poor.  It  Is  the  poor  themselves  who  know 
most  about  the  details  and  the  solution 
to  their  predicament. 

My  amendment  represents  a  modest, 
inexpensive  device  for  guaranteeing  that 
those  who  are  excluded  from  health  care 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams that  are  intended  to  improve  their 
health. 

My  amendment  simply  requires  that 
before  grants  are  authorized,  the  Secre- 
tary must  be  satisfied  that  persons 
broadly  representative  of  all  elements  of 
the  population  to  be  served  have  parti- 
cipated in  the  development,  and  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  implementation,  of  such 
programs. 

The  purpose  is  abundantly  clear.  It  is 
to  have  the  input  of  the  poor  in  the 
Implementation  and  delivery  of  health 
care  so  that  the  Government  and  the 
people  get  the  most  for  their  dollar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliis 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  (No.  402)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  402 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  sentence 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  the  final  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  For  the  ptirposes 
of  assessing  and  meeting  domestic  migratory 
agricultural  workers'  health  needs,  develop- 
ing necessary  resources,  and  Involving  local 
citizens  In  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  health  care  programs  authorized  by 
this  Section,  the  Secretary  mtist  be  satis- 
fled,  upon  the  basis  of  evidence  supplied  by 
each  applicant,  that  persons  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  all  elements  of  the  population  to 
be  served  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  such 
programs,  and  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  implementation  of  such 
programs." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1970— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendments    nos.    404    THRODGH    408 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  three  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    346 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevehs) 
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be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment No.  346  to  the  pending  tax  reform 
bill,  H.R.  12370. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i)ro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


December  8,  1969 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
•^         TUNITY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  December  6, 
1969,  published  a  page  1  article  at- 
tacking the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  The  article  was  full 
of  distortions  and  misinformation.  The 
source  of  the  information  was  admittedly 
"unhappy  persormel"  of  the  agency. 

This  kind  of  attack  cannot  go  unan- 
swered, for  it  seriously  impairs  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Commission  and  the 
important  work  which  Congress  empow- 
ered it  to  imdertake. 

William  H.  Brown  m.  Chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  today  held  a  news  confer- 
ence to  set  the  record  straight.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  prepared 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Title  Vn  of  the  ClvU  Right*  Act  of  1964 
established  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  as  a  non-partisan  agency, 
protected  from  the  divisive  and  sometimes 
destructive  forces  of  the  political  arena. 
Since  I  became  Chairman  on  May  6,  1969,  I 
have  tried  to  direct  the  energies  of  this 
Commission  to  the  Important  task  of  elim- 
inating Job  discrimination,  and  to  keep  the 
Agency  out  of  politics.  This  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult task,  since  the  nature  of  the  problem 
we  deal  with  Is  at  the  heart  of  some  of  the 
nation's  most  crucial  social  Ills,  and  accord- 
ingly Is  the  subject  of  political  controversy. 
Yet,  if  the  Commission  is  to  succeed  in  its 
task — the  elimination  of  discrimination  in 
employment — it  must  not  become  bogged 
down  In  political  combat. 

It  is  Important  to  consider  what  effect 
such  disputes  have  on  the  Agency's  staff. 
EEOC  is  made  up  of  Individuals  strongly 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  every 
American  should  have  a  chance  to  work 
according  to  his  abilities.  Theirs  Is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task,  and  I  think  it  is  grossly 
unfair  to  involve  them  In  the  kind  of  po- 
litical pulling  and  hauling  which  should  be 
reserved  for  political  campaigns. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  Saturday,  December 
6,  containing  an  irresponsible  attack  on  the 
Commission.  The  sovirces  for  this  story  were 
admittedly  "unhappy  personnel  within  the 
Agency."  No  one  In  a  responsible  position 
in  the  Commission  was  Interviewed. 

I  note  that  the  name  of  former  Chairman 
Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.  was  mentioned  in 
the  article.  I  urge  Mr.  Alexander  to  repudiate 
the  article,  for  he  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  that  it  is  based  on  Inaccuracies  and  dis- 
tortions. Ordinarily,  I  would  not  comment 
on  an  article  of  this  kind,  but  the  credibility 
of  this  Agency  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
It  seeks  to  serve  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
our  eventual  success.  Accordingly,  I  feel  com- 
pelled  to  set  the  record  straight  and  respond 
to  those  misstatements. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  to  look  at  the 
situation  as  I  found  It  on  May  6  when  I 
became  Chairman.  The  Commission's  backlog 
of  cases  was  steadily  increasing  and  had  in 
fact  reached  the  point  where  the  Commis- 
sion's processes  were  In  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed.  The  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  investigations,  decisions  and 
Interpretations,  and  conciliations,  were  seri- 


ously understaffed.  In  the  field  the  high  rate 
of  turnover  among  young  investigators,  com- 
bined with  a  shortage  of  trained  cadre,  seri- 
ously hampered  the  effectiveness  of  these 
offices.  There  was  no  working  manual  for 
Investigatlors;  there  was  no  working  manual 
for  conciliators;  there  was  no  systematic 
training  program  for  either  investigators  or 
conciliators.  Despite  these  problems  there 
was  a  policy  of  delegating  compliance  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  field  offices,  without 
providing  a  structure  to  ensure  a  uniform 
high-quality  work  product.  The  field  offices, 
in  effect,  had  become  13  different  Eq'ial  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commissions. 

This  was  the  situation  on  May  6.  Now,  we 
are  told  that  the  Commission's  problems  are 
a  recent  development. 

The  Evening  Star  reports  that  there  are 
"99  vacancies  among  the  EEOC's  615  posi- 
tions, here  and  in  the  field."  In  fact,  the 
Commission  has  629  authorized  positions,  613 
of  which  are  filled. 

The  Star  reports  that  "11  of  15  supergrade 
positions  are  vacant."  In  farv,  only  6  of  these 
positions  are  vacant  and  we  are  vigorously 
recruiting  highly  qualified  Individuals  to  fill 
these  positions.  I  might  point  out  that  prior 
to  my  appointment  as  Chairman  four  of 
these  supergrade  positions — Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director,  Deputy  General  Counsel,  Direc- 
tor of  Technical  Assistance,  and  Chief  of 
Education  Programs — remained  vacant  for  a 
year  or  longer.  As  of  May  1  of  this  year, 
seven  supergrade  positions  were  vacant,  and 
five  additional  vacancies  occurred  following 
the  resignation  of  Clifford  Alexander  as 
Chairman. 

In  this  respect,  the  present  vacancies  are 
not  a  novel  problem.  But  the  solution  to  the 
problem.  I  believe,  has  been  made  more 
difficult  by  the  Commission's  history  of  fill- 
ing positions  by  adjusting  agency  structure 
and  activities  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
personal  and  political  associates.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  Commission's  activities 
and  Its  reputation  have  been  serlouEly 
impaired. 

The  Star  reports  that  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission "have  dropped  from  once  a  week  to 
once  every  two  or  three  weeks."  This  is  a 
distortion.  Up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Alexander 
became  Chairman,  meetings  were  held  on 
the  average  of  once  a  week.  During  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's chairmanship,  meetings  were  held 
once  every  two  or  three  weeks.  Since  I  have 
become  Chairman,  meetings  have  been  held 
with  the  same  frequency. 

The  article  parrots  the  frequently  made, 
but  baseless  claim  that  I  am  against  this 
Commission  holding  public  hearings.  As  re- 
cently as  last  Monday,  In  an  open  hearing 
before  the  House  General  Subconunlttee  on 
Labor  I  reiterated  that  I  fully  Intend  to  hold 
public  hearings.  My  testimony  Is  a  matter 
of  record.  Two  months  ago,  I  directed  the 
Commission's  Office  of  Research  to  begin 
preparation  for  hearings.  It  has  been  busy 
collecting  information  to  aid  the  Commis- 
sion in  determining  the  scope  and  location 
of  the  next  hearing.  This  time,  the  prepara- 
tion for  this  hearing  will  Include  a  follow-up 
procedure,  because  /  do  not  regard  public 
hearings  as  mere  publicity  stunts  to  be  for- 
gotten once  the  television  cameras  are  turned 
off. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  charge  that 
was  leveled  was  that  the  Agency's  backlog 
of  cases  has  continued  to  rise  since  my  tak- 
ing office  and  that  I  have  aUowed  the  situa- 
tion to  worsen  with  no  attempt  to  alleviate 
the  problem. 

These  are  the  facts:  At  the  beginning  of 
FY  1968,  this  Agency  had  a  backlog  of  1,476 
respondent  investigations.  By  the  end  of  FY 
1969,  that  figure  had  increased  to  2,556  re- 
spondent Investigations.  Part  of  this  prob- 
lem stems  from  Inadequate  funding.  I  think 
It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  prior 
to  my  Chairmanship,  the  weaknesses  In 
Agency  procedures  that  contributed  to  the 
problem    were    ignored.    Repeated    requests 


from  responsible  members  of  the  staff  to 
make  basic  changes  In  the  Agency  procedures 
were,  in  many  Instances,  not  even  acknowl- 
edged. In  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
backlog  and  the  personnel  policies  I  de- 
scribed, frustrated  efficient  Implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  Title  VII,  and  demoral- 
ized those  staff  members  who  cared  more 
for  clvU  rights  than  rhetoric. 

In  sum,  on  May  6,  1969,  I  became  Chair- 
man of  an  institution  which  was  no  more 
prepared  to  perform  the  task  set  out  for  it 
by  Congress  than  It  was  at  its  Inception 
Things  are  changing. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
Commission,  a  comprehensive  study  has  been 
made  of  the  compliance  process  as  it  actually 
operates. 

This  critical  analysis  was  distributed  to  the 
field  directors  and  the  heads  of  our  Washing- 
ton division,  with  an  invitation  for  comments 
and  recommendations. 

Then  there  wbs  a  no-holds  barred  meeting 
of  the  field  directors  and  the  various  division 
heads.  Out  of  this  came  a  new,  streamlined 
and  more  effective  compliance  procedure 
which  was  voted  on  and  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  a  meeting  on  November  13.  We 
believe  the  new  procedure  will  help  eliminate 
the  backlog  and  greatly  speed  up  future  case 
handling. 

In  short,  we  are  now  doing  that  which 
should  have  been  done  long  ago.  We  are 
establishing  procedures  and  hiring  personnel 
to  carry  forward  a  meaningful  compliance 
program.  It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that 
the  Commission's  problems  will  be  resolved 
in  a  short  time.  They  will  not.  There  are 
other  handicaps — statutory  as  well  as  the 
cumulative  effects  of  past  mismanagement 
that  will  still  have  to  be  worked  out.  But 
this  Commission  is  determined  to  make  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  work  and 
work  effectively. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  this  Agency,  which 
for  the  first  time  is  beginning  to  develop  an 
effective  compliance  program  were  to  fall 
victim  to  a  reckless  political  attack. 


DETERIORATION    OF    SERVICE    BY 
WESTERN  UNION 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
if  others  have  had  the  same  continuing 
experience  with  Western  Union  that  I 
have  had,  I  am  sure  that  they  have 
shifted  more  and  more  away  from  using 
Western  Union  and  toward  using  long- 
distance telephone. 

The  deterioration  of  service  by  West- 
em  Union  began  many  years  ago,  as 
far  as  my  home  State  of  Maine  is  con- 
cerned. Western  Union  stopped  deliver- 
ing telegrams  in  most  areas  of  Maine 
after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Instead, 
Western  Union  started  putting  late  after- 
noon telegrams  in  the  mail  or  using  the 
telephone  to  relay  the  messages.  Western 
Union  closed  ofBces  in  town  after  town 
In  Maine. 

I  have  much  sympathy  for  the  Western 
Union  employees  in  Maine  for  what  they 
have  to  take  in  customer  resentment  at 
the  company  management  deficiencies  of 
Western  Union. 

Irresponsibility  and  poor  service  have 
become  the  normal  Western  Union  pat- 
tern— not  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  is  happening  all  the  time.  For  ex- 
ample, this  past  Saturday,  late  in  the 
day,  I  received  a  Western  Union  tele- 
gram sent  from  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  the 
day  before. 

Such  slow  delivery  is  bad  enough.  But 
the  telegram  sent  by  three  residents  of 
Terre  Haute  challenged  me  with  the 
statement  of  "notice  with  interest  your 
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figures  on  numbers  of  Vietnamese  killed 
by  U.S.  troops  and  allies.  We  must  ad- 
mit grave  doubts  as  to  your  accuracy.  If 
unfoimded — why?" 

Since  I  have  never  set  forth  any  such 
figures  or  statistics,  my  assistant  placed 
a  long-distance  telephone  call  to  the 
first  signer  of  the  Western  Union  tele- 
gram to  inquire  as  to  the  basis  for  the 
telegram.  He  did  not  chance  sending  a 
Western  Union  telegram  in  making  the 

inquiiT- 

The  signer  of  the  telegram  was 
promptly  reached.  He  stated  that  what 
the  three  senders  of  the  telegram  had 
done  was  to  make  the  inquiry  in  an- 
other telegram  to  another  Senator  who 
had  stated  such  figures  and  statistics, 
and  had  asked  that  several  other  Sen- 
ators be  sent  a  copy  of  such  telegram. 

Then  on  Simday — 2  days  after  the 
original  telegram — Western  Union  sent 
a  corrected  telegram  to  me  stating: 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  we 
sent  to  Senator on  above  date. 

And  then  stating  text  of  telegram 
originally  sent  to  me. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  reason 
that  Western  Union  troubled  to  make 
the  correction  was  the  inquiry  in  the 
long-distance  telephone  call  that  my 
assistant  made  to  the  first  signer  of  the 
original  telegram. 

Only  a  short  time  before,  when  a  Joint 
telegram  was  sent  to  me  and  another 
Senator,  Western  Union  did  not  trouble 
to  deliver  the  message  to  me.  I  had  to 
learn  about  the  undelivered  message 
from  the  other  Senator. 

These  two  instances  of  such  errone- 
ous, sloppy,  and  irresponsible  lack  of 
service  by  Western  Union  are  not  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Instead  they  have  be- 
come par  for  the  com'se. 


ORIGIN  OF  KHRUSHCHEV'S  STATE- 
MENT "WE  WILL  BURY  YOU' 

Mr.  PUU3RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  past 
decade  about  the  phrase,  "We  will  bury 
you,"  attributed  to  former  Premier 
Khrushchev.  I  had  heard  some  time  ago 
that  this  phrase  had  never  been  used  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  formal  speech  but 
was  a  remark  attributed  to  him  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  a  number 
of  Western  diplomats  at  the  time  of  the 
Suez  crisis.  On  November  17, 1  wrote  the 
Department  of  State  and  asked  them  to 
provide  an  accoimt  of  the  history  of  this 
remark. 

The  Department  has  replied,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  November  26. 1  think  that  this 
reply  will  be  of  interest  to  Senators  and 
of  some  historic  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Record.  I  therefore  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  of  November  17 
and  the  Department  of  State's  reply  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  17,  1969. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrrtabt:  Reference  is  often 
made  by  Members  of  the  Senate  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  alleged  statement  in  a  speech 
that  "We  will  bury  you."  It  Is  my  Impression 
that  this  phrase   was  never   tised  by  Mr. 


Khrushchev  in  a  formal  speech  but  was 
simply  a  remark  attributed  to  him  In  the 
context  of  a  conversation  that  he  had  with 
a  number  of  Western  diplomats  during  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  at  the  time 
of  the  Suez  crisis. 

I    would    appreciate    the    Department    of 
State's  account  of  the  history  of  this  remark. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.    FCLBRIGHT 

Department  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  Novctnber  26,  1969. 

Hon.    J.    W.   FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 17.  1969,  asking  for  the  Department's 
account  of  the  history  of  Chairman  Kru- 
shchev's remark,  "We  will  bury  you." 

According  to  western  journalistic  accounts, 
this  statement  was  made  by  Khrushchev  at 
a  reception  for  Polish  leaders  on  Novem- 
ber 18, 1956,  at  the  Polish  Embassy  In  Moscow. 
Both  at  this  reception,  and  at  a  similar  one 
the  previous  evening  at  the  Kremlin.  Khru- 
shchev was  In  a  belligerent  mood,  and  his  in- 
temperate remarks  concerning  the  actions  by 
Britain,  France  and  Israel  In  the  Middle  East, 
caused  a  niunber  of  western  officials  to  walk 
out.  Since  the  "We  will  bury  you"  remark 
was  not  reported  to  the  Department  offi- 
cially, it  may  be  that  it  was  made  after  west- 
em  officials  had  left  the  room  where  Khru- 
shchev was  speaking.  In  the  official  Soviet 
text  of  the  Chairman's  remarks  Issued  the 
next  day,  the  "We  will  bury  you"  phrase  was 
not  Included,  and  on  October  5,  1957,  the  So- 
viet news  agency  TASS,  responding  to  cita- 
tion of  this  quotation  by  Ambassador  Lodge 
at  the  United  Nations,  charged  that  it  was 
merely  "the  fruit  of  idle  talk  by  those  who  are 
instructed  to  handicap  the  improvement  of 
Soviet-American  relations." 

During  another  reception  at  the  Polish 
Embassy  in  Moscow  on  September  4,  1959, 
however,  Khrushchev  did  not  so  much  deny 
the  remark  as  complain  that  he  had  been 
misunderstood.  Addressing  himself  to  non- 
communist  countries,  he  said:  "Mind,  we 
shaU  not  dig  your  grave  in  the  physical 
sense."  Khrushchev  repeated  this  explanation 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  when, 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington  on 
September  16, 1959,  In  response  to  a  question 
on  the  quotation,  he  said: 

"What  I  meant  was  not  physical  burying 
of  anyone  at  any  time,  but  a  change  of  the 
social  system  In  the  historical  development 
of  society  ...  At  the  reception  In  question, 
I  said  that  during  historical  development  and 
in  the  historical  sense  Capitalism  will  be 
burled;  that  Capitalism  will  be  supplanted 
with  Communism." 

Khrushchev's  belief  that  he  had  been  mis- 
understood is  clear  from  the  Russian  text 
of  his  remarks  at  the  Press  Club.  In  the  ques- 
tion addressed  to  him,  the  verb  "to  bury" 
was  translated  by  the  Russian  words  "zako- 
pat'  v  zemlyu",  which  has  only  the  literal 
meaning  of  "to  bury  In  the  groimd."  How- 
ever, the  word  he  claimed  he  used  was  "kho- 
ronit,'  "  which  has  both  a  literal  and  a  figura- 
tive meaning  in  Russian.  To  quote  the  au- 
thoritative Russian  dictionary  edited  by 
Professor  Ushakov,  the  verb  "khoronlf  "  can 
mean:  "To  consider  obsolete,  perished,  tin- 
necessary  or  to  bury  in  oblivion."  Thus,  It 
appears  that  by  using  this  word,  Khrushchev 
had  in  mind  the  deterministic  necessity,  ac- 
cording to  Marx  and  Lenin,  that  Capitalism 
would  eventually  be  replaced  by  Commu- 
nism. 

During  his  subsequent  years  in  office, 
Khrushchev  frequently  used  the  metaphor 
of  "burying  Capitalism"  but  always  was  care- 
ful to  deny  its  literal  meaning.  For  example. 
In  a  speech  at  Split,  Yugoslavia  on  August 
34,  1963,  he  admitted: 
"I  once  said  that  we — that  is,  the  commu- 


nist system — wUl  bury  Capitalism,  and  the 
bourgeois  Ideologists  began  to  distort  my 
words,  stating  that  I  would  bury  Capitalism 
with  a  spade.  Why  should  we  need  that?  It 
Is  not  we  who  will  do  that;  it  is  the  working 
class,  the  working  people  of  the  capitalist 
countries  thentselves  who  will  .  .  establish 
their  own  power." 

I  hope  that  you  will  fiyd  this  information 
useful.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 
plea.se  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

H.  a.  Torbert.  Jr.. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary, 
for  Congressional  Relation.t. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  from  Greenland,  Ark.  This 
woman,  having  no  experience  in  high 
diplomacy,  has  the  perception  to  see  that 
if  we  continue  to  follow  the  extravagant 
and  foolish  policy  of  expending  our  re- 
sources and  manpower  in  remote  areas 
of  the  world  where  our  vital  interests 
are  not  involved,  we  will  "bury  our- 
selves." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Rs  follows : 

What  About  That? 
To  the  EorroR: 

Tliey  are  telling  us  that  there  has  been  an 
overwhelmingly  favorable  response  from  "the 
great  silent  majority"  to  Mr,  Nixon's  speech 
on  Vietnam. 

They  say  the  telegrams  have  poxired  into 
the  White  House  in  greater  numbers  than 
can  ever  be  recalled  and  that  Mr.  Nixon  is 
delighted.  All  this  in  response  to  a  speech 
that  said  nothing,  except  that  he  means  to 
keep  this  war  going.  That's  hard  to  believe. 
I  think  rather  that  the  Ameilcan  people  are 
on  the  receiving  end  of  a  laonstroiis  snow 
Job,  which  the  administration  hopes  will  take 
some  wind  from  the  sails  of  the  anti-war 
demonstrations  soon  to  occ'.ir  all  over  the 
nation. 

They  are  asking  people  to  demonstrate  for 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  "secret  plan"  by  marching 
in  parades,  flying  the  flag,  wearing  red  white 
and  blue  armbands  and  burning  their  head- 
lights. Apparently  it's  okay  to  demonstrate  If 
you  do  it  for  Mr.  Nixon's  "secret  plan"  which 
he  cannot  reveal  at  this  time.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  support  in  blind  faith  the  man  who 
has  proven  so  false  since  his  election  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  elected  Piesldent  of  the 
Unit«d  States  for  one  reason,  he  promised  to 
end  this  insane  war  and  there  were  jtist 
enough  of  us  foolish  enough  to  believe  him. 
I  deeply  resent  being  called  un-American 
because  I  oppose  this  horrible,  unreasonable 
war.  I  further  resent  being  placed  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  fly  my  country's 
flag  because  to  do  so  would  say  that  I  sup- 
port Mr.  Nixon  and  this  war  which  be  has 
lovingly  taken  to  his  bosom.  I  love  my  coun- 
try dearly.  I  do  pledge  allegience  to  her  flag, 
but  not  to  the  power-mad  politicians  whose 
greed  and  vanity  got  us  into  this  mess  with- 
out regard  for  the  suffering  they  cause  or  the 
blood  on  their  bands. 

They  are  not  gods  to  be  kindly  obeyed  as 
they  would  have  us  to  believe,  since  they  are 
our  elected  officials.  They  want  us  to  be 
silent  alright,  while  they  send  our  children 
to  be  slaughtered  in  whatever  obscure  comer 
of  the  world  they  see  fit,  for  whatever  reason, 
without  the  consent  of  the  "great  silent  ma- 
jority". It's  incredible  to  me  that  the  people 
In  the  high  offices  of  government,  especially 
the  President,  cannot  see  what  this  war  Is 
doing  to  our  coiuitry.  We  are  committing 
suicide  in  this  pathetic  little  country,  and  U 
we  are  to  survtve  as  a  nation  this  war  must 
be  stopped.  They  say  It's  the  commiuilsts 
who  are  behind  all  the  anti-war  demonstra- 
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tlons,  that  they  want  us  to  stop  fighting. 
How  absiird. 

Why  should  they  want  us  out  of  Vietnam? 
They  are  bleeding  us  to  death  of  everything 
we  have,  of  our  precious  sons  and  our  na- 
tion's wealth.  It's  to  their  great  advantage  to 
keep  us  there,  so  that  we  will  finally  be  so 
weakened  from  pouring  our  resources  Into 
this  bottomless  pit  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  resist  when  they  are  ready  to  risk  out  and 
out  war  with  us.  Red  China  can  and  Is  sup- 
plying men  In  overwhelming  numbers.  Rus- 
sia and  her  satellites  can  and  will  supply 
the  enemy  with  weapons  indefinitely.  If  this 
Is  how  we  fight  communism,  we  can  do  noth- 
ing but  lose  for  time  is  on  their  side. 

We  should  not  be  surprised,  they  have  al- 
ways told  us  how  they  mean  to  conquer  us, 
and  our  leaders  are  falling  unerringly  into 
the  trap  they  have  set.  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to 
"negotiate  an  honorable  peace"  with  peo- 
ple who  are  without  honor,  and  It  is  to  their 
advantage  to  keep  us  fighting,  and  our  lead- 
er* will  not  allow  us  to  fight  to  win.  When 
my  son  was  ten  years  old,  I  heard  them  say 
on  the  newscasts  that  this  war  would  prob- 
ably last  20  years.  A  little  over  two  months 
ago,  he  was  kUled  In  Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixons 
form  letter  with  the  rubber  stamp  signature 
said  he  was  sorry.  The  people  of  our  beloved 
nation  are  going  to  wake  up.  I  pray  God  it 
won't  be  too  late. 

How  many  of  our  sons  can  we  afford  to 
sacrifice?  I  wonder  how  many  people  who 
have  lost  boys  feel  it  was  worth  their  son's 
life?  I  am  unable  to  muster  up  any  en- 
thusiasm for  our  President's  "secret  time- 
table," it's  going  to  come  too  late  for  us,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  broken- 
hearted families.  What  about  that  Great 
Silent  Majority.  Mr.  Nixon? 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Ledbetter. 

Greenland,  Ark. 


GIANT  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  date 
of  his  retirement,  January  2, 1971,  Is  still 
months  away.  But  the  announcement  by 
Senator  John  Williams,  of  Delaware, 
that  he  will  not  run  again  has  already 
left  a  profound  impact  upon  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  at  large. 

Unless  this  gisuit  in  the  Senate  can  be 
convinced  to  reconsider  and  run  again, 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  will  suffer  a 
loss  that  cannot  be  measured. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  In  the 
December  issue  of  Nation's  Business  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Giant  Is  Leaving  the  Senate 

When  John  J.  Williams  decided  In  1946 
he  wanted  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  he 
was  a  small  town  Delaware  feed  grain  mer- 
chant without  political  experience,  a  follow- 
ing or  connection  in  his  party's  state  orga- 
nization. 

"I  couldn't  use  that  old  line  about  my 
friends  urging  me  to  run,"  he  recalls  can- 
didly. "I  dont  remember  anybody  ever  ask- 
ing me.  In  fact,  most  of  my  friends  thought 
It  was  a  pretty  farfetched  idea." 

And  the  assumption  by  a  42-year-old  nov- 
ice that  he  could  enter  state  politics  at  the 
top  certainly  didn't  sit  well  with  Delaware's 
Republican  leaders. 

"I  had  never  met  the  state  chairman,"  Mr. 
Williams  says.  "He  was  a  little  peeved  that 
someone  would  be  so  braih  as  to  announce  a 
Senate  candidacy  without  talking  to  him. 
But  I  went  Into  it  on  the  principle  a  man 
has  a  right  to  seek  office  in  this  coun- 
try without  the  consent  of  anybody." 

Most  politicians,  when  asked  why  they  pur- 
sue public  ofllce,  come  up  with  high-flown 


answers  about  service  to  nation  and  man- 
kind, etc.  John  Williams'  explanation  Is  far 
more  direct:  "I  thought  I'd  like  to  try  It  and 
I  did." 

"Oh,  I'd  been  pretty  concerned  as  a  busi- 
nessman about  the  trend  In  the  country  to- 
ward too  much  centralization  of  power  In 
Washington,"  he  adds.  "But  I  didn't  have 
any  great  noble  drive." 

Drive  or  no  drive,  he  began  traveling 
around  the  state,  working  long,  gruelling 
days,  to  make  himself  and  his  views  known. 

Veteran  Delaware  Republicans,  anticipat- 
ing a  Democratic  victory,  had  shied  away 
from  making  their  party's  Senate  race.  By 
the  time  they  sensed  that  a  Democratic  suc- 
cess might  not  be  inevitable  after  all,  that 
the  national  mood  was  for  a  change  after 
the  long  Depression  and  war  years,  Mr. 
Williams  was  well  ahead  for  the  nomination. 

He  went  on  to  defeat  the  Democratic  In- 
cumbent by  nearly  12,000  votes  out  of  113,- 
500  cast. 

Sen.  Williams  had  entered  the  feed  grain 
business  with  his  brothers  Immediately 
after  finishing  high  school  and  leaving  the 
family  farm.  Now,  a  brother  took  over  re- 
sponsibility for  the  store. 

"There  was  nothing  big  about  It,  but  we 
made  a  living,"  the  Senator  recalls.  "He  did 
all  right  after  I  left,  so  I  gi.ess  I  wasn't  as 
Important  as  I  thought  I  was." 

INTO   THE    BIG   TIME 

In  Washington,  the  political  novice  and 
small  businessman,  lacking  a  college  edu- 
cation and  possessing  a  speaking  style  that 
ranged  from  an  almost  inaudible  whisper  to 
a  rasp.  Joined  a  body  composed  mostly  of 
lawyers  or  professional  men — men  long  on 
political  experience,  on  education,  on  knowl- 
edge of  big  business  and  finance,  and  on 
dramatic  oratory. 

But  it  was  the  grain  merchant  from  Mills- 
boro,  Del.,  who  was  to  rock  the  Truman 
Administration  with  disclosures  of  stagger- 
ing corruption  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  elsewhere  In  government,  who 
was  to  assail  the  conduct  of  Shermsm  Adams 
In  another  Administration  and  was  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  Bobby  Baker  In  still 
another.  And  John  Williams'  grasp  of  high- 
level  economics  and  tax  policies,  acquired 
through  long,  hard  work  and  study,  was  a 
major  factor  in  forcing  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
surrender  and  accept  spending  limits  In  re- 
turn for  Congressional  passage  of  the  10  per 
cent  Income  tax  surcharge. 

Now,  at  65,  Sen.  Williams  has  announced 
he  will  retire  when  his  present  term  ends 
in  1970.  He  is  approaching  the  final  year  of 
his  Senate  days,  working  and  fighting  as 
hard  as  ever  for  causes  he  has  championed 
from  the  moment  he  arrived — honesty,  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  government. 

He  has  earned  a  title  given  few  others 
in  the  nation's  history:  "The  conscience  of 
the  Senate." 

In  the  late  1940's,  information  came  to 
Sen.  Williams  of  graft  in  key  federal  tax 
offices  across  the  country.  He  began  digging, 
but,  in  his  unflagging  Insistence  on  accuracy 
and  fairness,  it  would  be  more  than  two 
years  before  he  made  his  first  speech  on  the 
subject. 

The  trail  led  slowly  but  Inexorably  from 
lesser  lights  In  regional  offices  to  the  highest 
echelons  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  White  House  itself. 
Resignations,  Indictments  and  convictions 
followed. 

But  party  lines  play  no  role  In  Sen.  Wil- 
liams' outlook  on  governmental  ethics. 

Sherman  Adams,  known  as  the  "assistant 
president"  during  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istrations, came  under  fire  in  1958  for  accept- 
ing gifts,  including  a  $2,400  rug,  from  an 
industrialist  having  problems  with  govern- 
ment agencies.  Sen.  Williams  was  as  out- 
spoken as  he  had  been  when  a  Democrat 
was  in  the  White  House.  "There  can  be  but 


one  code  of  ethics  tar  public  officials,"  he  told 
the  Senate. 

"I  condemned  the  deep  freezes,"  he  said  in 
a  reference  to  a  famous  gift  to  a  Truman  aide, 
"and  I  will  not  defend  the  rugs  now." 

EJTTEa    THE   BAXEB    CASE 

It  was  a  iM-lef ,  newspaper  account  of  a  civil 
siUt  that  launched  the  Senator  on  one  of  the 
beet-known  of  his  many  battles  against  cor- 
ruption In  government.  A  disgruntled  owner 
of  a  vending  machine  company  had  filed  suit 
against  Robert  G.  "Bobby"  Baker,  secretary 
to  the  Democratic  Senate  majority.  The  own- 
er said  he  had  paid  Baker  for  help  In  obtain- 
ing a  contract  that  went  somewhere  else. 

"I  wasn't  Interested  In  where  any  conUact 
went,"  Sen.  Williams  recalls,  "but  I  did  want 
to  know  why  a  Senate  employee  was  being 
paid  to  get  somebody  a  contract." 

He  began  digging  into  the  affairs  of  Baker, 
the  ex-page  who  had  risen  to  the  influential 
secretary's  post  under  the  patronage  of  the 
majority  leader  at  the  time,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son of  Texas.  The  Delaware  Senator  wanted 
to  know  whether  Baker  had  used  the  Job 
to  furthw  what  turned  out  to  be  extensive, 
outside  business  Interests. 

"It  Just  descended  like  an  avalanche,"  Sen. 
Williams  says.  "In  a  short  period  of  time  I 
had  developed  enough  Information  that  I 
was  convinced  something  was  bad." 

He  took  It  to  Senate  leaders,  siiggestlng  a 
meeting  with  Baker.  "I  wanted  to  outUne  the 
things  that  bothered  me  and  Baker  could 
respond.  Then  I— and  they— could  evaluate 
his  responses."  Baker  could  not  Tae  reached 
for  an  Initial  meeting. 

A  second  meeting  was  arranged  after  a 
firm  pledge  from  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Johnson's  successor  as  majority  leader,  that 
Baker  would  be  there.  But  Sen.  Mansfield 
arrived  alone,  downcast.  Baker  had  resigned. 
"We  can't  stop  here,"  Sen.  Williams  com- 
mented. He  Insisted  on  the  full-scale  Inves- 
tigation that  led  to  Baker's  conviction  of  In- 
come tax  evasion,  theft  and  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  federal  government.  The  shock 
waves  set  Into  motion  by  the  Baker  case 
launched  a  new  era  of  concern  on  Capitol 
Hill  about  standards  of  conduct  expected 
for  Congressional  members  and  staffs. 

The  Senate  adopted  a  code  of  ethics  pro- 
viding for  a  combination  of  public  and  pri- 
vate reports  on  financial  interests.  Sen.  Wil- 
liams says  that  development  was  "a  giant 
step  forward,"  but  more  should  be  done. 

IT'S    HOW    YOXJ   COT   IT 

He  advocates  establishment  of  procedures, 
with  proper  safeguards,  for  evaluating  Con- 
gressional Income  tax  returns  when  doubts 
arise.  He  sees  little  value  In  a  proposal 
pressed  frequently  by  Senate  Uberals  to  re- 
quire public  disclosure  of  financial  holdings 
as  of  a  given  date  each  year. 

"It's  not  what  you  own,  it's  how  you  got 
It,"  the  Senator  says.  "The  tax  return  Is  the 
key." 

Sen.  Williams  has  been  constantly  at  work 
on  Issues  less-publlclzed  than  Capitol  Hill 
ethics 

He  has  clashed  with  government  officials 
repeatedly  as  he  has  Issued  well-documented 
broadsides  of  waste  and  Inefficiency  In  hous- 
ing, agriculture,  public  works,  welfare  and 
many  other  programs. 

A  mark  of  the  fairness  that  has  won  him 
high  praise  from  other  Senators  In  both 
parties  In  his  unfailing  practice  of  giving 
advance  notice  to  anyone  he  intends  to  talk 
about  In  connection  with  Inefficiency  or  dis- 
honesty. 

The  accomplishment  Sen.  Williams  ranks 
as  the  high  point  of  his  career  as  a  legislator 
was  the  passage  in  1968  of  the  bill  making 
spending  cuts  the  price  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration had  to  pay  for  approval  of  the  10 
per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge. 

"I'm  certainly  not  proud  to  have  a  tax 
attached  to  my  name,"  says  Sen.  Williams, 
co-author  of  the  bill.  But  he  sees  a  far  more 
overriding  consideration:  "I  am  thoroughly 
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convinced  that  If  Congress  had  not  acted  on 
both  taxes  and  spending — they  had  to  be  tied 
together — the  American  dollar  would  be  gone 
today." 

He  adds  a  cautionary  note:  "We're  not  out 
of  the  woods  yet.  Merely  raising  taxes  and 
putting  the  money  Into  the  government 
spending  stream  further  aggravates  the  sit- 
uation." 

Conceding  that  spending  limit  loopholes 
later  eroded  the  Impact  of  the  original  bill. 
Sen.  Williams  says  that's  why  he  fought  all 
the  harder  in  1969  not  only  for  greater  cuts 
but  for  Ironclad  assurances  they  will  be 
made. 

nobody's   PERFECT 

Looking  back  over  his  years  In  the  Senate, 
would  he  have  done  anything  differently? 

"Oh,  goodness,  yes,"  he  responds  quickly 
with  a  smile.  "You  make  a  lot  of  mistakes. 
I  often  wonder  what  I  was  thinking  about  on 
some  of  them." 

(His  candor  once  threw  off  a  Democratic 
opponent  who  declaimed  from  a  campaign 
platform  that  he  Just  couldn't  understand 
how  Sen.  Williams  had  voted  the  way  he  did 
on  a  certain  issue.  The  Senator's  reply:  "I 
don't  imderstand  why  I  voted  that  way  either. 
At  the  time  It  seemed  to  be  the  right  thing 
to  do — but  It  wasn't.") 

One  place  where  Sen.  Williams  will  leave 
no  mark  after  24  years  In  the  nation's  capital 
Is  the  party-going  scene  which  many  of  bis 
colleagues  frequent.  WhUe  his  mall  Is  heavy 
with  the  Invitations  that  all  Senators — ^par- 
ticularly senior  members — receive  to  cocktail 
parties,  dinners,  receptions,  diplomatic  func- 
tions and  the  like,  he  rarely  attends  any  of 
them. 

He  lives  quietly  In  Washington  throughout 
the  week  and  spends  his  weekends  In  Dela- 
ware, often  at  favorite  hunting  or  fishing 
sites. 

The  Willlamses  have  a  daughter  and  three 
grandchildren.  When  he  came  to  the  Senate 
Sen.  Wllhams  boasted  of  being  "the  young- 
est grandfather"  In  the  membership.  The 
passage  of  time  has  enabled  him  to  escalate 
to  the  claim  of  being  "the  youngest  great- 
grandfather In  the  Senate." 

His  decision  to  retire  was  made  In  char- 
acteristically direct  fashion — ^he  cited  his 
long-held  view  that  no  Senator  should  em- 
bark on  a  new  term  after  65. 

The  Senator  has  no  specific  plans  for  re- 
tirement years — ^that  feed  grain  business  no 
longer  Is  in  the  family — but  guarantees,  "I'm 
not  going  home  and  prop  my  feet  up.  I'm  not 
going  to  lose  interest." 

He's  concerned  about  the  nation's  future, 
and  holds  that  violence  and  anarchy,  on 
campus  or  city  street,  "cannot  be  defended 
or  tolerated  and  must  be  dealt  with  affirma- 
tively." 

At  the  same  time,  he  adds,  "we  adults 
have  to  recognize  that,  as  we  start  to  correct 
the  situation,  we  have  to  look  at  our  own 
houses. 

"When  men  holding  high  positions  of  trust 
betray  that  trust,  we  are  creating  in  the 
minds  of  young  people  an  element  of  doubt 
about  the  moral  standards  we  are  following 
ourselves  and  are  asking  them  to  follow." 

SXSPECTFI7L   OPPOSITION 

John  Williams  Is  a  conservative  by  any- 
body's yardstick. 

But  It  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  liberal 
Democrats,  William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin, 
Who  said  of  him: 

"I  feel  he  Is  the  one  member  of  this  body 
who  Is  Its  most  able  sentinel.  I  hope  .  .  . 
that  this  remarkable  man  will  reconsider 
his  decision  to  retire." 

And  another  Democrat,  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield,  summed  up  Sen.  Williams'  career 
In  a  fashion  that  will  draw  Uttle  dissent 
from  those  who  have  followed  It: 

"He  has  been  a  giant  and  his  departure 
from  the  Senate  will  leave  a  void  that  will 
be  almost  Impoeslble  to  fill." 


VIETNAMIZATION  OF  THE  WAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished strategist,  Britain's  Sir  Robert 
Thompson,  has  recently  returned  from 
Vietnam — where,  indeed,  he  formerly 
served  his  own  government — ^with  the 
view  that  the  Vietnamization  of  the  war 
there  can  be  carried  off  successively  if 
America  is  prepared  to  provide  needed 
support  for  the  Saigon  government  for 
some  time  to  come. 

That  is  the  substance  of  Sir  Robert's 
report  to  the  White  House,  according  to 
reports  appearing  lately.  In  his  view, 
according  to  a  dispatch  by  J.  F.  Ter 
Horst,  published  in  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Star,  up  to  100,000  men  may  be 
needed  for  from  3  to  5  years  to  Insure 
the  success  of  the  strategy,  with  some 
smaller  number  required  for  10  or  even 
15  years.  These  would  not  be,  in  the 
main,  combat  forces,  however.  And,  as 
Mr.  Ter  Horst  observes,  such  a  policy 
would  require  public  support.  It  would 
require  patience.  It  is  a  policy  which  aims 
at  the  long-haul,  but  at  a  much  lower 
cost  in  lives  and  dollars,  with  the  goal  of 
wearing  out  the  enemy's  hope  of  achiev- 
ing a  Communist  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ter  Horst's  report  on  Sir 
Robert  Thompson's  strategy  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Briton  Backs  Vietnamization 
(By  J.  P.  Ter  Horst) 

President  Nixon's  "outside  expert''  on 
Vietnam  has  some  strong  notions  on  how 
such  wars  should  be  conducted.  If  the  Pres- 
ident heeds  his  advice,  American  boys  may 
be  In  Vlenam  for  many  years.  But  Saigon 
might  evade  Hanoi's  clutches. 

Sir  Robert  Thompson,  the  British  strate- 
gist who  kept  Malaysia  from  falling  to  Com- 
munist guerrillas,  made  the  point  to  Nixon 
at  the  White  House  on  Wednesday,  as  he 
had  two  days  earUer  with  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
the  President's  adviser  for  national  security 
affairs. 

The  thrust  of  the  Briton's  position  Is  that 
"Vietnamization"  of  the  long  and  costly  war 
will  work,  and  not  merely  to  pave  the  way 
for  VS.  troop  withdrawals.  If  the  United 
States  goes  at  It  properly,  and  If  public 
patience  can  be  maintained,  he  believes 
South  Vietnam  can  be  denied  to  the  Com- 
munists Just  as  Malaysia  has  been. 

BACK   FROM    VIETNAM 

He  conferred  with  Nixon  and  Kissinger  on 
his  return  from  a  tour  of  South  Vietnam  for 
the  Rand  Corp.,  one  of  the  "think  tank" 
groups  which  advise  government  agencies 
on  policy  alternatives.  He  had  last  seen 
Nixon  two  weeks  before  the  President's 
Nov.  3  speech  on  Vietnam. 

That  address  hinted  at  consideration  of 
such  a  strategy.  If  not  outright  acceptance. 

Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler  says  he 
assumes  the  British  specialist  will  l>e  meet- 
ing with  other  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Ziegler  said  Nixon  found  the  report  "highly 
interesting"  and  that  the  President  prottably 
would  be  seeing  him  again  from  time  to 
time. 

"Sir  Robert  Tliompson  went  (to  South 
Vietnam)  with  the  total  encouragement  and, 
to  some  extent,  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration," Ziegler  said. 

LONC-RAX7I,   BTRATEOT 

In  conversations  with  U.S.  military  ad- 
visers and  others,  Thompson  advocates  what 


he  calls  a  "long-haul,  low-cost  strategy"  for 
keeping  South  Vietnam  afloat. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  plan  he  designed 
for  defeating  Red  guerrillas  In  Malaysia  In 
the  1950s,  plus  modifications  for  Vietnam 
devised  while  serving  as  head  of  the  British 
advisory  mission  In  Saigon  from  1961  to  1965. 
He  has  set  It  down  In  a  Uttle-notlced  book. 
"No  Exit  Prom  Vietnam." 

What  he  advocates  above  all  Is  the  adop- 
tion of  a  poUcy  to  build  a  strong  South  Viet- 
namese government  (not  necessarily  demo- 
cratic) and  an  end  to  the  strategy  of  de- 
stroying the  enemy  militarily. 

There  would  be  counter-Insurgency  forces, 
to  be  sure,  but  mainly  nationalist  forces, 
not  Americans.  They  would  guarantee  physi- 
cal security  first  to  key  areas,  such  as  Sai- 
gon, Hu  and  Da  Nang.  and  gradually  ex- 
tend their  security  perimeters  until  they 
overlap. 

Instead  of  trying  to  decimate  the  Viet 
Cong,  he  advocates  that  they  be  pushed  out, 
denied  access  to  local  support  and  kept 
perpetually  on  the  run  until  such  time  as 
they  lose  morale,  weaken  and  grow  weary 
of  further  conflict. 

Meantime,  the  cleared  areas  would  permit 
Saigon  to  begin  local  control  through  a  civil 
service  responsive  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

To  make  this  work,  In  his  view,  the  United 
States  must  preserve  Its  mllltai7  presence 
In  Vietnam  indefinitely. 

Forces  could  be  scaled  down,  though.  He 
shares  the  view  that  U.S.  combat  units  could 
be  withdrawn  and  probably  considerable  sup- 
port forces,  too.  In  time. 

But  In  his  view,  there  must  be  sufficient 
VS.  military  strength  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air — say  100.000  men — for  three  to  five 
more  years  to  achieve  minimum  Vietnamiza- 
tion results.  For  complete  success,  he  thinks 
10  or  15  years  would  be  required. 

Nixon,  however,  would  have  several  other 
factors  to  consider  before  following  this 
strategy. 

First,  he  would  need  to  have  public  sup- 
port. If  he  can  get  the  war  down  to  a  low- 
cost,  low-kill  level.  It's  possible  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  tolerate  a  long-time  U.S. 
presence  in  Vietnam  Just  as  It  has  tolerated 
one  In  South  Korea  for  nearly  two  decades. 
The  United  States  still  has  a  56.000-man 
force  In  Korea. 

Second,  the  Briton's  strategy  would  run 
Into  trouble  If  North  Vietnam  decided  to 
mount  large-scale  offensive  warfare  In  a 
classic  military  sense.  So  Nixon  would  need 
some  enemy  "cooperation"  for  success  with 
such  a  plan,  or  must  keep  sufficient  U.S. 
forces  there  as  added  Insurance — or  both. 


THE  LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS 
AND      POLITICAL     RIGHTS      FOR 

WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  The 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  for  Women  was  signed  on  March 
31,  1953.  Forty-two  nations  have  placed 
their  signature  on  this  declaration.  The 
United  States  has  not,  as  yet,  seen  fit  to 
do  likewise.  When,  and  if,  this  Nation 
ever  does  Join  in  an  international  com- 
mitment to  the  political  rights  for 
women,  it  will  be  in  large  part  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has 
worked  for  years  for  the  advancement  of 
political  rights  for  women.  The  origin 
of  this  league  reveals  a  large  part  of 
its  character.  The  origin  was  docu- 
mented in  a  bulletin  recently  sent  out  by 
the  League.  It  stated: 

On  February  13.  1920,  six  months  before 
the  19th  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  ratified,  delegates  of  tb« 
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American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  held 
a  victory  convention  in  Chicago,  at  which  the 
following  wire  from  President  Wilson  was 
read: 

"Permit  me  to  congratulate  your  Associa- 
tion upon  the  fact  that  Its  great  work  is  so 
near  its  triumphant  end  that  you  can  now 
merge  it  into  a  League  of  Women  Voters  to 
carry  on  the  development  of  good  citizenship 
and  real  democracy  .  .  ." 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  President  of  the 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  which 
had  spearheaded  the  72-year  drive  for  the 
American  woman's  franchise  rights,  described 
the  function  of  the  new  organization: 

"In  the  League  of  Women  Voters  we  have 
an  anomaly;  we  are  going  to  be  a  semi- 
political  body.  We  want  political  things;  we 
want  legislation;  we  are  going  to  educate  for 
citizenship.  In  that  body  we  have  got  to  be 
non-partisan  and  all  partisan." 

And  so,  in  1920,  a  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  emerged,  with  the  goals  of 
educating  the  new  electorate  and  lending 
active  support  on  legislative  Issues.  Mrs.  Catt 
was  named  Honorary  President,  Mr.  Maud 
Wood  Park  was  elected  National  President, 
and  the  work  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
began.  What  started  as  an  experiment  to 
promote  the  participation  of  women  in  gov- 
ernment and  to  help  2o  million  enfranchised 
women  carry  out  their  new  responsibilities, 
has  grown  through  the  years  into  a  unique, 
nonpartisan  organization  that  promotes  po- 
litical responsibility  among  all  citizens. 

The  importance  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
The  educationtti  value  of  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  highly  valuable  and  sig- 
nificant to  the  democratic  system  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

The  example  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  dramatically  illustrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  ratifying  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  for 
Women.  The  league  has  shown  its  ca- 
pabilities in  this  area.  It  is  up  to  this 
Chamber  to  recognize  this  fact,  to  ratify 
the  Convention  of  Political  Rights  for 
Women  and,  therefore,  to  make  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  political  rights  for 
women  an  international  one. 


FINNISH  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  Finnish  descent 
throughout  this  great  land  observed  and 
celebrated  the  independence  of  their  an- 
cestral homeland  on  December  6.  On  this 
day  in  1917,  Finland  declared  its  inde- 
pendence from  Soviet  rule. 

While  that  date  each  year  is  of  special 
significance  for  Finnish-Americans,  It  is 
a  date  which  is  of  importance  t^  all 
Americans  because  all  have  been  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  of  Finnish 
culture  to  our  lives. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  call  at- 
tention to  Finnish  Independence  Day 
since  thousands  of  Finnish -Americans 
now  make  their  homes  in  Michigan. 

The  settlement  of  Finns  in  America 
coincides  with  the  founding  of  the 
earliest  colonies.  The  first  Finns  arrived 
in  the  17th  century  as  part  of  a  Swedish 
colony  that  settled  in  what  is  now  Dela- 
ware. Their  colonial  settlement  extended 
throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
New  England  States. 

The  mid- 19th  century  witnessed  the 
largest  influx  of  Finns  to  America.  Their 
settlement  was  extended  to  the  Midwest 


and  California,  the  Pacific  States  and 
Alaska. 

Understandably,  the  great  majority  of 
Finns  were  attracted  to  those  regions  of 
the  United  States  which  most  closely 
resembled  their  native  land.  Conse- 
quently, the  areas  with  the  largest  Fin- 
nish populations  are  in  the  Northern 
States  and  the  Pacific  coast:  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  1930,  Michigan  had  the  largest 
Finnish  population.  It  is  in  Michigan's 
Houghton  County,  in  the  beautiful  Upper 
Peninsula,  that  the  concentration  of 
Finnish  population  can  be  foimd. 

Finnish  contributions  to  life  in  Amer- 
ica are  visible  throughout  the  country. 
The  institutional  life  of  these  civic- 
minded  people  can  be  seen  in  their  many 
churches  and  workers  halls.  Historical 
markers  dot  the  landscape. 

Suomi — soo'-me — College  in  Hancock, 
Mich.,  stands  out  as  a  living  testament 
to  the  Finnish  commitment  to  higher 
learning.  At  Sifomi  are  embodied  the 
Finnish-American  Historical  Archives. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all 
Finnish  contributions  to  America  is  the 
work  of  the  the  late  architect,  Gottlieb 
Eliel  Saarinen.  Saarinen's  creations, 
which  add  contemporary  beauty  to  the 
landscape  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  include  the  Greneral  Motors 
Technical  Center  in  Detroit,  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  London,  the  Kresge  Au- 
ditorium and  Cylindrical  Chapel  of 
MIT,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  building 
which  was  fimdamental  in  revolutioniz- 
ing skyscraper  architecture  in  America. 

Thus  it  is  with  sincere  appreciation 
for  their  many -faceted  contributions  to 
the  enrichment  of  American  culture  that 
I  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  all  Americans  of  Finnish  descent. 


ELEMENTARY   AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  FUNDING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  President  Nixon  recommended  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  federally  assisted  library 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1970.  He  made 
no  budget  recommendations  for  fluids 
for  school  library  resources,  textbooks 
and  other  instructional  materials  pro- 
vided for  imder  title  n  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  He  also 
reduced  by  almost  50  percent  fimds  for 
public  library  services  and  cut  all  funds 
for  the  construction  of  public  libraries 
under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act. 

Unless  Congress  at  the  very  least  re- 
stores these  cuts,  school  and  public  li- 
braries will  face  unbearable  financial 
burdens  in  fiscal  year  1970,  and  educa- 
tion, generally,  will  suffer.  In  California, 
for  example,  the  dollar  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  are  the  following:  ESEA  n, 
from  $4,786,011  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  zero 
in  fiscal  year  1970;  LSCA  I,  from  $2,666,- 
778  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $1,154,367  in 
fiscal  year  1970;  and  LSCA  n,  from  $1,- 
376,957  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  zero  in  fis- 
cal year  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Alma  B.  Polk,  chair- 
man of  the  Legislation  Committee  of  the 


California  Association  of  School  Li- 
braries. In  that  letter  she  describes  the 
impact  of  ESEA  II  funds  in  California 
and  the  Nation.  Because  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  will  soon  come  to  the 
floor  for  consideration,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  portion  of  her  letter 
describing  the  impact  of  ESEA  n  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Since  Title  II  funds  became  available  in 
California,  approximately  1500  new  school  li- 
braries have  been  established  by  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  more  than  12,000  existing 
libraries  have  been  expanded,  and  143  Phase 
II  exemplary  libraries  have  been  established. 
With  the  funds  available  to  date,  nearly  six 
million  library  books  have  been  purchased, 
more  than  350,000  periodicals  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  nearly  800,000  audiovisual  items 
have  been  added  to  library  collections. 

On  the  national  level,  new  library  and  in- 
structional materials  were  made  available  to 
approximately  44.6  million  children  and  1.8 
million  teachers,  in  fiscal  year  1967.  In  FY 
1966-67,  8,487  new  libraries  were  established, 
and  existing  libraries  were  improved  In  91,000 
public  elementary  schools  and  41,500  public 
secondary  schools.  Loans  of  materials  to  pri- 
vate schools  benefited  3.1  million  students. 
Many  states  have  reported  an  increase  in 
local  and  state  financial  support  of  school 
libraries,  as  a  result  of  the  "seed"  money  from 
ESEA  Title  II. 


THE  BIAFRA  ISSUE  WILL  NOT  GO 
AWAY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
holiday  season  it  is  only  natural  that  we 
look  inward  and  pause  to  enjoy  our  good 
fortune  and  the  fine  company  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors.  But  even  now  we 
must  face  some  heavy  responsibilities 
that  will  not  go  away.  One  of  these  is 
our  humane  duty  to  help  those  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves.  Nowhere  is  this 
duty  more  evident  than  in  Biaf  ra  where 
more  than  1,000  women  and  children  still 
die  daily  from  starvation. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  pov- 
erty and  hunger  still  stalk  millions  of 
Americans.  And  clearly  we  should  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  cure 
these  evils  in  our  society.  But  our  domes- 
tic concerns  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  failing  to  respond  to  desperate 
cries  for  help  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  We  are  all  together  on  this  fly- 
speck  in  space  as  our  brave  Apollo  as- 
tronauts have  so  forcefully  reminded  us 
and  we  simply  must  redouble  our  efforts 
to  suppoi-t  the  mercy  airlifts  that  are  the 
only  link  to  life  for  millions  of  our  fel- 
low human  beings  in  faraway  Biafra. 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  influ- 
ence the  course  of  military  and  political 
events  in  the  bitter  civil  war  which  now 
divides  Nigeria  and  Biafra,  many  Ameri- 
cans have  supported  the  effort  by  the 
Joint  Church  Aid,  USA  religious  relief 
consortium  which  has  shouldered  the 
major  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
planes  flying.  But  they  must  be  prepared 
to  do  more  if  all  the  good  work  they  have 
done  thus  far  is  not  to  be  lost.  Another  $9 
million  is  needed  if  these  flights  are  to 
continue  for  the  next  6  months.  I  hope 
that  all  concerned  Americans  will  re- 
spond to  this  appeal  in  time. 
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Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  an  excellent  article, 
written  by  Henry  Owen,  discussing  in  an 
optimistic  tone  the  immediate  future 
needs  of  the  current  relief  operations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BIAFRA  Situation  Is  Not  Hopeless  One 

(By  Henry  Owen) 
Pew  Americans  probably  read  a  short  news 
Item  last  week  announcing  that  an  emer- 
gency drive  was  being  launched  to  raise 
private  U.S.  funds  for  starving  children  in 
Biafra;  the  main  headlines  that  day  were 
about  Songmy.  But  even  more  lives  are  at 
stake  in  Biafra  than  Vietnam.  As  many  as 
two  million  Blafran  children  will  live,  or 
grow  up  stunted  in  mind  or  body,  depend- 
ing on  what  Is  done  in  the  months  ahead. 
There  Is  a  widespread  view  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  situation  is  beyond  repair.  Tbla 
is  dead  wrong.  It  rests  on  three  misconcep- 
tions: 

Misconception  No.  1  is  that  the  only  an- 
swer to  Blafran  starvation  is  ending  the 
war.  The  fact  is  that  food  reUef  Is  highly 
effective.  It  has  already  saved  the  lives  of  as 
many  as  two  million  Blafrans,  mostly  chil- 
dren. 

Misconception  No.  2  is  that  relief  hinges 
on  opening  a  surface  corridor  between  block- 
aded Biafra  and  the  outside  world.  This 
would  be  the  best  answer,  and  negotiations 
to  this  end  are  Important.  But  massive  relief 
can  pass,  and  has  passed,  through  the  exist- 
ing air  corridor.  Earlier  this  year  there  were 
as  many  as  40  cargo  flights  per  night  and 
this  largely  met  food  needs.  Now  there  Is 
about  half  that  number  of  daily  flights;  but 
this  is  still  saving  the  lives  of  most  children 
In  the  vulnerable  age  group.  Clearly,  air  re- 
lief works. 

Misconception  No.  3  is  that  there  Is  a 
"right"  side  and  a  "wrong"  side  In  the  dis- 
pute between  Biafra  and  Nigeria  over  relief, 
and  that  this  should  somehow  condition  our 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Nigeria  is  doing  what  comes  naturally  to 
any  government,  including  our  own  a  cen- 
tury ago:  using  force  to  put  down  secession. 
It  Is  using  a  time-honored  method — block- 
ade— to  this  end,  and  Is  no  more  anxious 
than  the  Union  was  In  the  Civil  War  to 
weaken  that  blockade  by  letting  civilian  sup- 
plies through.  Biafra,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieves that  it  Is  reliving  the  American  Bevo- 
lutlon — trying  to  create  a  new  nation.  Pac- 
ing a  miUtarUy  hopeless  situation,  its  leader* 
are  not  above  using  the  plight  of  children 
to  dramatize  their  case  to  the  world. 

Our  business  Is  not  to  Judge  these  two 
governments,  but  to  prevent  them  from  de- 
stroying a  whole  generation  of  Blafran  chil- 
dren. The  lives  of  these  children  rest  largely 
on  a  small  fleet  of  airplanes,  which  fly  In 
to  Biafra  every  night  from  the  nearby  Portu- 
guese island  of  Sao  Tom6.  Twenty-five  crew 
members  have  lost  their  lives  so  far  in  these 
flights.  Although  they  are  mounted  by  Joint 
Church  Aid  International,  an  ecumenical 
organization  which  draws  on  several  coun- 
tries for  crews  and  funds,  the  lion's  share 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

It  will  cost  about  99  million  to  keep  these 
flights  going  another  six  months.  Perhaps  by 
then  the  war  will  be  over.  Translating  this 
$9  million  Into  children's  lives  Is  dlfacult, 
because  reliable  data  are  scarce,  but  It 
seems  to  work  out  at  a  little  over  $10  per 
child;  relief  agencies  estimate  that  1,000  chil- 
dren are  dying  dally  now  and  that  this  would 
increase  to  about  5,000  if  the  flights  were  to 
stop. 

Moet  of  the  costs  of  Joint  Church  Aid  are 
met,  directly  or  indlrecUy,  by  the  UJ8.  Gov- 
ernment. But  some  private  funds  must  be 


raised.  Earlier  this  year,  Blafran  relief  was 
"In"  and  that  money  was  easy  to  raise.  Now 
people  seem  to  be  bored  with  the  whole 
thing,  and  It  Is  hard  to  come  by. 

Few  Americans  would  pass  a  child  on  the 
verge  of  death  and  not  fork  up  a  few  dol- 
lars to  save  him.  But  it's  hard  to  picture  that 
child  without  seeing  him,  and  It's  harder  still 
to  send  the  money  to  an  anonymous  New 
York  Post  Office  box  niunber  (Box  4030, 
Church  Street  Station,  New  York  City,  in 
case  you're  interested)  than  to  hand  It  over 
in  person.  But  this  Is  what  the  whole  thing 
hinges  on. 

The  need  is  not  only  to  keep  the  flights 
going,  but  to  expand  them — In  order  to  save 
the  children  who  are  still  dying.  The  obstacle 
here  Is  a  shortage  of  bases  outside  Biafra 
from  which  to  mount  these  flights.  Joint 
Church  Aid  is  using  its  existing  base  to 
capacity.  Before  June,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  was  mounting 
as  many  as  20  flights  nightly  from  other 
bases.  When  one  of  its  planes  made  the 
mistake  of  flying  at  dvisk  and  was  shot  down 
by  the  Nigerian  air  force.  Red  Cross  ofBclals 
suspended  flying  until  an  agreement  for  day- 
time flights  could  be  worked  out  with  Nigeria 
and  Biafra.  This  was  a  tragic — If  under- 
standable— miscalculation.  That  agreement 
was  never  reached. 

Even  if  the  Red  Cross  should  decide  to 
resume  night  flights,  it  would  probably  find 
the  countries  from  which  it  formerly  fiew 
reluctant  to  permit  new  flights — for  fear  of 
offending  Nigeria.  Ditto  for  other  nearby 
countries  which  might  otherwise  provide  new 
bases.  Perhs^s  vigorous  efforts  at  persuasion 
by  the  United  States  and  other  Interested 
countries  would  do  some  good.  More  distant 
African  bases  may  be  available,  but  it  would 
only  be  economical  to  use  them  for  high 
value  cargo — protein,  vitamins,  etc. — In  view 
of  the  large  fuel  requirement.  The  idea  of 
stationing  a  carrier  off  the  coast  has  come 
to  nothing.  Apparently  no  country  (not  even 
Great  Britain  or  France)  beUeves  that  it  can 
spare  one  from  urgent  operational  needs;  or 
perhaps  they  are  deterred  by  the  possibility 
of  Nigerian  attack. 

So  the  problem — whether  we  are  talking 
about  keeping  up  existing  flights  or  expand- 
ing them — bolls  down  to  one  simple  ques- 
tion: How  seriously  do  people  outside  Bia- 
fra take  the  whole  business?  It  has  receded 
from  the  headlines,  but  children  are  still 
dying.  In  the  wake  of  Songmy,  our  response 
to  their  need  may  tell  a  good  deal  about 
what  kind  of  country  America  really  is. 


BRONSON  GENTRY  RECEIVES  VOL- 
UNTEER SERVICE  AWARD 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Detroit  and  the  State  of  Michigan  are 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  count  Bronson 
(Butch)  Gentry  as  a  resident.  Recently 
Mr.  Gentry  was  named  to  receive  the 
1969  Lane  Bryant  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Volunteer  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  of  December  2,  1969. 
and  a  statement  by  the  Lane  Bryant 
awards  committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Top  Civic  Awabo  Won  bt  Janitob 

Bronson  (Butch)  Gentry,  a  Detroit  janitor 
who  spends  his  spare  Ume  trying  to  Improve 
living  conditions  in  his  east  side  neighbor- 
hood, has  won  the  $5,000  Lane  Bryant  Award 
for  Distinguished  Volunteer  Service. 

Gentry,  who  works  as  a  Janitor  for  the 
Borg-Beck  Division  of  the  Borg-Wamer  Corp. 
and  lives  at  744  Tennessee,  will  accept  the 
award  Thursday  night  at  a  dinner  at  the 


State  Department  In  Washington,  D.C.  George 
Romney,  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  wUl  be  the 
guest  speaker. 

Raphael  Malsin,  president  of  Lane  Bryant 
Inc.,  which  makes  the  $5,000  award  annually, 
win  present  it  to  Gentry. 

He  has  been  active  for  years  as  a  commu- 
nity organizer.  He  led  the  flght  to  Improva 
Maheras  PUeld,  a  recreational  facility  which 
was  deteriorating  badly.  He  also  organized 
a  citizens'  vigilance  committee  to  maintain 
discipline  on  school  buses. 

Last  February,  Gentry  won  the  Detroit 
Police-Citizen  Award  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  police-conununity  relations. 

The  Lane  Bbtant  Volunteeb   Awakds, 
Decembek  4,  1969 

The  historic  flight  of  Apollo  1 1  has  given  a 
whole  new  meaning  to  the  word  Impossible. 
That  which  for  so  many  centuries  stood  as  a 
symbol  of  the  unattainable,  now  is  a  shin- 
ning beacon  of  man's  potential  for  achieve- 
ment. And,  while  illuminating  the  mag- 
nificient  heights  to  which  man  can  aspire, 
the  very  success  of  the  moon  landing  cast  a 
harsh  glare  on  the  so-called  Impossible  taska 
we  still  face  here  on  earth. 

The  Age  of  the  Moon  must  give  way  to  the 
Age  of  Man  as  the  world  faces  its  mounting 
social  Ills.  Through  the  centuries,  man  has 
efficiently  and  successfully  sought  out 
physical  boundaries  to  conquer.  Now  he 
must  apply  the  same  determination  In  seek- 
ing out  the  answers  to  some  of  the  most  com- 
pelling questions  he  has  ever  faced:  how 
to  rebuild  decaying  cities,  feed  the  hungry, 
curb  overpopulation,  restore  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  waters,  heal  the  sick, 
revise  crumbling  educational  systems,  and 
Initiate  learning  where  there  has  been  none. 
The  list  Is  long;  the  task  is  great. 

For  many  quiet  Americans  around  the 
world  and  In  the  United  States,  these  im- 
possible conditions  do  not  present  a  new 
chaUenge,  but  rather  a  rededicatlon  to  solv- 
ing problems  they  have  been  successfully 
battling  for  years.  It  is  these  Americans  that 
the  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer  Awards  have 
sought  out  and  honored  from  their  incep- 
tion in  1948. 

In  reading  about  the  work  of  the  wltmera 
and  finalists,  an  Important  common  denom- 
inator emerges — self-help  through  mutual 
involvement.  True,  each  provided  aid  and 
support  to  those  in  need.  But,  wherever  pos- 
sible, they  have  gone  a  step  further  .  .  .  they 
taught  others  how  to  begin  working  toward 
their  own  support  and  a  life  of  self-reliance 
and  dignity. 

The  purpose  of  Uie  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer 
Awards  la  to  bring  this  work  to  the  public 
attention — not  to  "whitewash"  social  Ills,  but 
to  highlight  them  and  the  positive  action 
combatting  them.  Raphael  Malsin,  founder  of 
the  Volunteer  Awards  said  of  them:  "They 
serve  as  a  kind  of  x-ray  into  the  inner  work- 
ings of  our  society.  They  illuminate  the 
trouble  spots,  they  highlight  the  symptoms, 
they  show  us  the  best  and  the  worst.  They 
are  a  kind  of  laboratory  where  we  can  aee 
healing  Ideas  being  tested.  They  are  a  tribute 
to  the  power  of  Individuals,  the  best  kind  of 
Individuals." 

The  1969  Volunteer  Awards  are  a  tribute 
to  those  who  would  not — could  not — be 
thwarted  by  the  impossible. 

Statement  bt  the  Awakos  Comihttex 
On  a  Monday  morning  in  Detroit,  young 
children  cross  at  the  once  dangerous  corner 
of  Kltchner  and  Jefferson — safely.  They 
might  have  been  killed  or  serloualy  Injured, 
as  others  had  been,  while  the  community 
was  unable  to  seciu^  a  traffic  light. 

On  a  Tuesday  evening  In  Detroit,  parents 
attend  a  "coffee  conference."  They  speak  In- 
formally with  their  chUdren's  teachers — 
gaining  valuable  Insights — bridging  the  gen- 
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eration  gap.  They  might  have  beea  sitting 
at  home,  asking  one  another  where  they 
had  failed. 

On  a  summer  day  In  Detroit,  a  group  of 
youngsters  swim  In  their  recreation  area's 
new  pool.  They  might  have  been  out  van- 
dalizing a  svipermarket. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  In  Detroit,  a  woman 
serves  her  fourteen  children  a  fine  turkey 
dinner,  though  they  had  been  living  on 
meager  funds.  They  might  have  had  very 
little  to  be  thankful  for. 

The  outlook  for  many  Detroit  citizens 
might  have  been  very  bleak  ...  If  It  were 
not  for  the  efforts  of  Bronson  Gentry. 

The  city  of  Detroit,  like  many  others,  has 
experienced  Its  share  of  restlessness,  dis- 
order, vandalism  and  crime.  With  his  strong 
belief  In  community  self-help.  Bronson  Gen- 
try organized  his  neighbors  Into  groups  able 
to  take  action  against  these  social  Ills. 

As  scoutmaster  of  a  troop  he  founded,  Mr. 
Gentry  guided  his  young  men  In  an  exhibi- 
tion aimed  at  curbing  vandalism.  In  addi- 
tion, he  sponsored  a  program  on  crime  and 
vandalism  for  local  merchants  and  churches, 
and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  and  di- 
recting a  citizens'  vigilance  committee  to 
maintain  discipline  on  school  buses. 

An  urban  renewal  program  elsewhere  in 
the  city  resulted  in  a  housing  shortage  In 
Mr.  Gentry's  neighborhood,  as  well  as  over- 
crowded schools  and  Increased  crime.  Mr. 
Gentry  took  action.  He  petitioned  City  Hall 
for  the  improvement  of  Maheras  Field,  a  rec- 
reational facility  that  had  deteriorated  to 
the  extent  that  It  was  no  longer  safe  for  chil- 
dren. As  a  beginning  he  requested  the  con- 
struction of  baseball  diamonds,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  field  house,  and  finally,  a 
swimming  pool.  The  city's  initial  response 
was  good.  However,  when  the  next  fiscal  year 
arrived,  the  money  was  suddenly  diverted 
elsewhere.  But  not  for  long.  Mr.  Gentry  went 
to  work  once  more,  and  the  money  was  re- 
allocated for  Maheras. 

Bronson  Gentry  waged  an  unrelenting  cam- 
paign for  neighborhood  conservation,  under- 
taking an  ambitious  battle  to  have  dangerous 
and  dilapidated  houses  torn  down.  He  of- 
fered reasonable  plans  for  the  use  of  lots  left 
vacant,  organized  alley  cleanups.  Improved 
street  lighting,  Initiated  more  frequent  gar- 
bage pick-ups  and  regular  police  patrols.  He 
saw  to  it  that  traffic  lights  were  Installed  on 
busy  street  corners  where  they  were  des- 
perately needed,  and  worked  to  rid  the  streets 
of  abandoned  and  Junked  cars. 

A  leader  in  the  volunteer  anti-crime  patrol 
which  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  city,  Mr. 
Gentry  went  "Into  the  streets"  with  a  large 
group  of  men  to  "cool  things  down"  when  a 
summer  disturbance  threatened  to  erupt 
into  a  riot.  As  a  result  of  his  activities  In  this 
area,  he  recently  received  the  Police  Citizen 
Award  in  recognition  of  bis  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  pollce-cltlzen  cooperation  and 
understanding.  The  Detroit  News,  originator 
of  the  award,  felt  that  Mr.  Gentry  displayed 
a  unique  sense  of  the  individual's  obligation 
to  the  conununlty. 

Recognizing  the  problems  of  overcrowding 
In  the  schools,  Bronson  Gentry  led  the  fight 
lor  the  construction  of  a  new  school.  As  head 


of  a  Project  Advisory  Committee,  he  prepared 
educational  specifications  for  the  new  facil- 
ity, which  is  now  located  next  to  Maheras 
Field,  affording  the  area's  children  a  place 
to  play  after  school  without  having  to  cross 
dangerous  intersections.  Another  first  for  the 
school  is  a  community  kltchen-loimge  for  in- 
formal parent-teacher  conferences. 

Bronson  Gentry  has  demonstrated  an  un- 
usual rapport  with  neighborhood  youngsters. 
One  of  his  most  successful  undertakings  has 
been  his  work  with  boys  involved  In  vandal- 
ism or  petty  theft.  ParoUed  In  his  custody 
and  "sentenced  "  to  a  few  weeks  of  work  In 
his  basement,  they  spe'S'l  every  free  hour 
working  with  saws  and  lathes,  learning 
how  to  build,  tJ  create,  to  spend  time  con- 
structively. Youngsters  rarely  want  to  leave 
when   the   "sentence"  has   been   completed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Youth  Recreation  com- 
mittee of  the  Rlvervlew  Community  Council, 
Mr.  Gentry  leads  the  area's  boys  and  girls  In 
projects  designed  to  benefit  needy  families. 
Among  their  yearly  activities  Is  the  distri- 
bution of  Thanksgiving  baskets  to  large 
families,  widows  and  senior  citizens. 

Bronson  Gentry  is  not  a  professional;  he 
is  a  Janitor  In  a  local  factory.  He  Is  con- 
cerned about  his  community,  and  is  an  in- 
domitable force  In  Its  preservation.  With  his 
help,  the  future  Just  might  be  a  great  deal 
brighter  for  the  citizens  of  Detroit. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  IN  THE 
NORTH 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis  )  in  recent  weeks  has  commented 
frequently,  both  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  hearings  on  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  on  continuing  school 
segregation  outside  the  South. 

In  my  view,  the  situation  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  pointed  up 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Indeed,  many  of  us  are  concerned  about 
segregation  regardless  of  where  it  exists. 
The  distinguished  leader  of  my  own  party 
in  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott),  as  well  as  both 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Brooke),  just  recently 
have  expressed  their  concern  with  this 
situation. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  hearings  on 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriations, I  believe  there  is  some 
justification  for  feeling  that  the  South 
is  taking  the  brimt  of  the  desegregation 
effort  while  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
being  let  off  more  easily. 

Mr.  Leon  Panetta,  head  of  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  agreed 
with  me  on  this  point. 

But  I  disagree  with  any  contention 
that  the  situation  in  the  North  justifies 


diminishing  the  pressure  for  desegrega- 
tion in  the  South. 

In  my  view,  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right.  We  must  get  at  the  problems  In 
the  North,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  our 
efforts  to  correct  even  more  severe  prob- 
lems in  the  South. 

Let  me  demonstrate  what  I  mean  by 
a  more  severe  problem  In  the  South. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi commented  on  minority  group 
enrollment  in  schools  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Because  I  wanted  to  have  some  basis 
for  determining  the  relative  severity  of 
the  problem  in  my  State,  I  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  provided  the  figures  on  New 
Jersey  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
for  a  comparison  of  the  situation  in  my 
State  with  that  of  Mississippi. 

The  analysis  shows  that  87.4  percent 
of  the  black  students  in  Mississippi  are 
enrolled  in  all  black  schools  while  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  black  students  in 
New  Jersey  are  similarly  enrolled. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  6.7  per- 
cent of  the  black  students  in  Mississippi 
are  enrolled  in  schools  which  have  a  ma- 
jority enrollment  of  nonblack  students 
while  the  comparable  figure  for  New 
Jersey  is  41.2  percent,  according  to  HEW. 

A  comparison  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  with 
Jersey  City  and  Newark,  N.J.,  shows 
similar  results.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell 
on  this  point  or  appear  to  minimize  the 
need  for  corrective  action  in  my  State  or 
other  areas  outside  the  South  by  pre- 
senting this  comparison. 

My  purpose  is  only  to  show  that  the 
greatest  need  for  desegregation  efforts 
still  is  in  the  South,  and  those  efforts 
must  not  be  diminished  as  we  seek  to 
make  additional  efforts  outside  the 
South. 

I  would  welcome  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  developing 
legislation  which  would  direct  greater 
effort  toward  eliminating  the  problem 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Legislation  to  accomplish  this  can  be 
worked  out.  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  Sena- 
tors toward  that  end.  I  believe  such  leg- 
islation should  be  permanent  in  nature, 
not  limited  to  a  single  year,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriations  measure 
would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  compari- 
son of  minority  group  assignments  to 
schools  in  New  Jersey  and  Mississippi, 
which  I  have  referred  to  in  this  state- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


MISSISSIPPI  AND  NEW  JERSEY-SCHOOL  ASSIGNMENTS  BY  RACE,  FALL  1968 


Reports 


Mississippi 


New  Jersey 


Jackson,  Miss. 


Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Newark,  NJ. 


School  systems  reporting 

Schools  reporting 

Student  enrollment: 

American- Indian. 112 

Negro 223,784 

Oriental 384 

Spanish  Sur.  American 327 

Total  minority 224,607 

Nonminorlty  ("White") 231. 924 

Total  all  students 4S6,531 
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488  ol  572 
2,266 

1 
56 

1 
36 

1 

770 
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Number            Percent 

Number            Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 
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Number              Perc4 

0,0 

49.0 

.1 

.1 


311 

208, 481 

3,254 

46,063 


0.0 

14.9 

.2 

3.3 


17 

17,919 

19 

2S 


0.0 

46.2 

.0 

.1 


10 

15.998 

97 

4,521 


0.0 

43.1 

.3 

12.2 


1 

55.057 

140 

7,046 


0.0 

72.5 

.2 

9.3 


49.2 
50.8 


258,109 
1, 143, 816 


18.4 
81.6 


11,980 
20, 793 


46.4 
53.6 


20,626 
16.457 


55.6 
44.4 


62, 2M 
13.716 


100. 0         1, 401. 925 


100.0 


38,773 


loao 


37.083 


100.0 


75.960 


81.9 
18.1 

100.0 
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Distribution  ol  Negro  students 


1 00  percent  Negro  schools 

99  to  100  percent  Negro  schools 

90  to  100  percent  Negro  schools 

80  to  100  percent  Negro  schools 

50  to  1 00  percent  Negro  schools 

0  to  49.9  percent  Negro  sctiooU 


Distribution  ot  nonminority 
(while)  students 


100  percent  white  schools 

99  to  100  percent  white  schools 
90  to  100  percent  white  schools 
80  to  100  percent  white  schools 
50  to  100  percent  white  schools 
0  to  49.9  percent  white  schools 


Percent  Negro 

Percent  Negro 

Percent  Negro 

Percent  Negro 

Percent  Negro 

students  as- 

Number of 

students  as- 

Number of 

students  as- 

Number  of 

students  as- 

Number  ot 

students  as- 

Number ol 

signed  to 

acboob 

signed  to 

schoote 

tigntdto 

schools 

sigiwdto 

adiooU 

signed  to 

sctwoh 

«7.4 

269 

0.9 

S 

94.6 

19 

0.0 

0 

0.2 

1 

92.4 

281 

5.7 

14 

94.6 

19 

12.0 

0 

11.8 

6 

92.7 

283 

32.8 

79 

94.6 

19 

41.5 

6 

76.2 

39 

92.7 

283 

40.2 

108 

94.6 

19 

41.5 

6 

80.6 

44 

93.3 

292 

58.8 

210 

97.0 

22 

68.7 

13 

92.8 

60 

6.7 

478 

41.2 

2,056 

3.0 

34 

31.3 

23 

7.2 

20 

Percent  white 

Percent  white 

Percent  white 

Percent  white 

Percent  wliite 

students 

Number  ot 

students 

Number  ol 

students 

Number  ol 

students 

Number  to 

students 

Number  ol 

as<iigned  to 

schools 

assigned  to 

schools 

assigned  to 

schools 

assigned  to 

0.0 

,0 

schools 

0 

0 

assigned  to 

schools 

12.1 

86 
138 

9.9 
34.9 

283 
722 

12.6 
55.8 

5 
19 

0.0 
.0 

0 

2Sl8 

0 

79.3 

358 

75.2 

1,464 

95.0 

30 

21.9 

5 

12.7 

3 

94.S 

439 

87.2 

1,705 

95.8 

31 

44.7 

7 

39.8 

7 

99l6 

478 

97.0 

1.984 

98.4 

34 

78.9 

16 

59.1 

10 

.4 

292 

3.0 

28? 

1.6 

22 

21.1 

20 

40.9 

70 

FORMER    VICE    PRESIDENT    HUM- 
PHREY DISCUSSES  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  who  served  among  us  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, has  authored  a  newspaper  column, 
published  in  today's  Washington  Daily 
News,  to  which  I  Uivite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  The  article  expresses  very 
well  my-  own  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid  and  urges  us  not  to  take  the 
easy  road  of  reducing  President  Nixon's 
foreign  assistance  request  this  year.  Mr. 
Humphrey  deals  with  the  reality  of  for- 
eign aid's  political  unpopularity.  But  he 
deals  as  well  with  the  need  to  spur  an 
end  of  want  In  other  places  around  the 
globe  in  the  name  of  peace.  I  ask  unsmi- 
mous  consent  that  his  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
We  MiTST  Have  the  Cottrage  To  Continue 

OUB  Paktnekship  WrTH  Other  Nations 
(By  Hubert  Humphrey ) 

Frustration  over  the  war  In  Vietnam  has 
made  it  fashionable  to  talk  about  the  use  of 
American  power  In  terms  such  as  the  arro- 
gance of  power,  the  limits  of  power,  the  dis- 
cipline of  power. 

This  is  useful,  but  we  must  not  delude  our- 
selves Into  believing  that  by  not  exercising 
our  power  we  are  not  Influencing  develop- 
ments in  the  world. 

The  world  has  become  too  small.  We  can- 
not turn  our  back  on  the  hunger  and  poverty, 
and  the  rising  expectations. 

While  we  do  not  want  the  military  overcom- 
mitment of  another  Vietnam,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  peace  thru  national  develop- 
ment, national  security,  and  control  of  the 
arms  race. 

We  cannot  buy  peace  with  an  $80  billion  a 
year  defense  budget.  It  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  real  peace  does  not 
come  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

As  Pope  John  XXIII  said,  "Where  there  Is 
constant  want,  there  is  no  peace." 

Helping  other  nations  is  not  always  easy. 
There  Is  controversy,  there  is  waste,  and 
American  aid  does  not  mean  other  nations 
will  march  to  the  beat  of  our  drum. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  have 
given  $56  billion  in  economic  aid  and  $36 
billion  in  military  aid  to  other  countries.  In 
addition,  we  have  loaned  out  another  $40 
billion. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  House  authorized 
$2.2  billion  In  foreign  aid  for  this  current 
1969-70  fiscal  year.  This  Is  $400  mlllon  \m- 
der  what  was  requested  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. The  Senate  now  must  act. 

President  Nixon  requested  $375  million  for 


military  assistance  plus  $605  million  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Latin  America,  $626  mil- 
lion for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  $440 
million  for  Vietnam,  $234  million  for  East 
Asia,  and  $185  million  for  Africa. 

The  President  recognizes  the  political  un- 
popularity of  foreign  aid.  During  the  cam- 
paign he  said,  "Let  us  remember,  the  main 
purpose  of  foreign  aid  is  not  to  help  other 
nations  but  to  help  ourselves." 

His  1969-70  foreign  aid  request  is  the 
smallest  of  the  options  presented  to  him  at 
a  March  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  It  represents  a  cut  of  $138  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  request  of  the  outgo- 
ing Johnson  administration. 

President  Nixon  Is  probably  right  in  his 
political  assessment.  A  large  foreign  aid  re- 
quest would  have  come  under  sharp  attack 
in  Congress. 

But,  as  a  nation,  we  cannot  be  very  proud 
of  our  steadily  declining  Investment  in  the 
development  of  other  nations.  We  cannot  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  spend  40  times  more 
on  our  military  as  on  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  peaceful  change.  We  cannot  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  six  other  nations  invest  a 
greater  share  of  their  resources  In  helping 
others. 

The  have-not  nations  have  been  growing 
at  an  economic  rate  of  about  5  per  cent  a 
year.  Except  where  oil  has  been  discovered, 
no  poor  country  has  been  able  to  make  sig- 
nificant progress  without  foreign  aid. 

This  growth  rate  can  be  accelerated  if 
we  do  not  continue  to  cut  back  our  foreign 
aid  investment. 

We  now  Invest  less  than  four-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  of  our  gross  national  product  in 
foreign  aid.  The  Commission  on  International 
Development  headed  by  Canada's  former 
prime  minister,  Lester  Pearson,  recommends 
a  goal  of  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  by  1975 — 
almost  double  our  current  level. 

I  think  we  should  meet  that  goal.  We  can 
aSord  to  take  at  least  an  additional  $2  billion 
of  the  $80  billion  a  year  we  are  spending  on 
the  military  and  Invest  It  In  peaceful  change. 

To  avoid  the  political  problems,  that 
sometimes  go  with  foreign  aid,  we  should 
channel  more  of  our  Investment  thru  multi- 
lateral development  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  and 
others. 

We  should  try  to  separate  our  short-term 
political  Interests  from  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. We  have  learned  by  now  that  we  can- 
not buy  allies,  but  we  can  Invest  In  develop- 
ment. Development  is  the  new  name  for 
peace. 

We  should  re-examine  the  practice  of  tle- 
ing  aid  to  the  purchase  of  goods  in  this 
country.  It  adds  to  costs.  Foreign  aid  donors 
should  reduce  and  gradually  eliminate  these 
restrictions. 

Terms  on  loans  must  be  liberalized.  Too 
many  have-not  nations  are  so  deeply  in  debt 


that  they  must  use  long-term  loans  to  pay 
off  short-term  loans.  Future  loans  should  be 
at  Interest  rat«8  of  2  per  cent  or  less  over 
a  term  of  25  to  40  years. 

None  of  these  steps  will  have  any  lasting 
significance  If  we  do  not  defuse  the  popula- 
tion time  bomb. 

If  birth  rates  are  not  cut.  we  will  see  grow- 
ing famine,  social  unrest,  and  political  in- 
stability. It  Is  estimated  that  the  world  pop- 
ulation will  double  by  the  year  2000. 

If  a  nation  can  citt  Its  birth  rate  In  half. 
It  can  raise  Its  living  standard  by  40  per 
cent  In  a  single  generation. 

Family  planning  is  one  of  the  best  Invest- 
ments we  can  make  in  the  developing 
nations. 

We  must  have  the  moral  and  political 
courage  to  continue  our  partnership  with 
other  nations. 

The  majority  of  the  world's  people  still 
go  to  bed  hungry  each  night;  four  million 
people  will  die  of  starvation  next  year. 

Helping  these  poor  countries  achieve  scime 
.semblance  of  economic  progress  and  stability 
is  the  only  sensible  thing  we  ran  do  in  this 
increasingly  warlike  world. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  not  take  the  easy 
political  road  of  reducing  President  Nixon's 
foreign  aid  request.  As  President  Kennedy 
said.  "Peace  and  freedom  do  not  cfinie  cheap." 
We  ran  do  better. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  BEATRICE  KENEN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  infoi-m  this  body  that  Mrs.  Bea- 
trice Kenen,  the  wife  of  Mr.  I.  L.  Kenen, 
executive  dii-ector  of  the  American- 
Israeli  Public  Affairs  Committee,  died 
Monday  at  the  George  Washington  Hos- 
pital. 

The  Kenens  have  been  our  friends  for 
many  years,  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  notify  the  Members  of  this 
body  of  her  untimely  death.  The  last  time 
I  spoke  with  Mrs.  Kenen  was  at  the 
White  House  reception  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Golda  Meir,  Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 

Mi-s.  Kenen  was  known  especially  for 
her  role  in  the  Hadassah  organization 
which  supports  hospitals  and  children's 
activities  in  Israel.  She  served  as  staff 
director  of  23  U.S.  national  Hadassah 
conventions. 

The  former  Beatrice  Bein.  Mi-s.  Kenen 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  She  grad- 
uat«d  from  the  University  of  Toledo  in 
1926.  In  1927  she  married  Mr.  Kenen, 
a  newspaperman  who  later  became  a 
leader  of  pro-Israel  groups.  In  addition 
to  serving  as  executive  director  of  the 
American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Council, 
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he  is  editor  of  "Near  East  Report,"  a 
widely  read  periodical. 

Mrs.  Kenen  also  leaves  a  son.  Dr. 
Peter  Kenen,  who  is  the  provost  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  The  Kenens  have 
made  their  home  in  the  National  Capital 
area  since  1953.  They  lived  previously  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Riverdale,  N.Y. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m., 
Wednesday,  at  Temple  Sinai  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mrs.  Scott  and  I  ofifer  our  condolences 
to  Mr.  Kenen  and  the  Kenen  family  for 
their  loss.  She  was  a  great  Jewish  woman. 
We  loved  her  dearly. 


BOB  ROBERTS  TELLS  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Harry  Barker  who  is  general 
manager  of  radio  station  KQMS  in  Red- 
ding, Calif.,  broadcast  an  editorial  orig- 
inally aired  by  Bob  Roberts  of  radio  sta- 
tion KVI  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Many  in  our 
Nation  have  been  asking  searching  ques- 
tions about  our  country  and  demand: 
"tell  it  like  It  Is." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Roberts  has  done 
that  and,  to  his  great  credit,  so  has  Mr. 
Barker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  KQMS  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KQMS    EOTTORIAI. 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  by  Harry  Bar- 
ker, General  Manager  of  KQMS  Radio: 

It  Isn't  often  that  we  re-broadcast  an  edi- 
torial broadcast  previously  on  another  sta- 
tion, but  we  believe  this  one  written  and  de. 
llvered  by  Bob  Roberts  of  KVI — Seattle, 
Washington,  Is  worthy  of  your  consideration, 
and  ours  as  well.  We  quote  Mr.  Roberts: 

There's  something  that  needs  to  be  said 
about  this  country.  And  since  no  one  seems 
to  have  the  gumption  to  say  it,  I  guess  It's 
up  to  me  .  .  . 

I  have  had  it  up  to  here  with  persons  who 
are  trying  deliberately  to  tear  my  country 
apart.  And  It's  way  past  time  to  throw  at 
me  that  tired  old  wheeze  about  being  a  flag- 
waver.  You're  damned  right  I'm  a  flag-waver, 
and  I  got  a  right  to  be  one  the  hard  way. 

I  have  had  it  with  pubescent  punlcs,  wal- 
lowing in  self-pity,  who  made  a  display  of 
deploring  their  birth  Into  a  world  which  .  .  . 
to  use  their  sissy  expression  .  .  .  they  didn't 
make. 

Well,  I  didn't  make  the  world  I  was  born 
in  either.  And  neither  did  the  men  who  are 
worthy  of  respect.  They  Just  went  about  and 
made  something  out  of  it. 

The  men  I  grew  up  with  were  fetched  up 
in  a  logging  camp.  They  were  the  Immigrant 
sons  of  every  cast-off  race  there  is.  And  they 
didn't  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  knowledge  at 
home  to  start  them  off,  either  .  .  . 

But  I  can  write  you  a  song  about  the  son 
of  a  Po  Valley  coal  miner  who  became  a  na- 
tionally renowned  physicist;  about  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  forestry  specialists,  conser- 
vation experts  and  men  of  the  cloth  ...  In 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  area  .  .  .  who  came  out  of 
that  logging  camp.  And  about  the  son  of  a 
Danish  mechanic  who  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  I've  got  .  .  . 

So  don't  give  me  your  whlnnlng,  whimper- 
ing, self-pitying-claptrap  about  how  this 
country  is  letting  you  down  .  .  . 

I  have  had  it  with  hippies,  brainless  In- 
tellectuals, writers  who  can't  write,  painters 
who  can't  paint,  teachers  who  can't  teach, 
admlnstrators  who  can't  administrate,  en- 
tertainers who  fancy  themselves  as  sociolo- 


gists, and  Negroes  who  castigate  as  "Uncle 
Toms,"  the  very  men  who  have  done  the 
most  to  demonstrate  to  all  of  us  the  most 
important  quality  in  America  .  .  .  individ- 
ual enterprise  and  responsibility  .  .  .  Dr. 
George  Washington  Carver,  Archie  Moore, 
Bert  Willis,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Roy  WU- 
kins.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  Duke  El- 
lington, Count  Basle,  Nat  Cole,  the  Mills 
Brothers  and  their  father  .  .  .  and  many 
more  .  .  . 

I've  had  it  with  those  cerebral  giants  who 
think  it's  smart  to  invite  drug  advocates 
to  lecture  in  their  classrooms,  and  with 
teaching  curiosities  like  that  one  in  the 
Mercer  Island  School  District  who  Invited 
a  Black  Power  spokesman  to  dispense  a  lec- 
ture of  flag-burning  .  .  . 

I've  had  it  with  people  who  are  setting 
about  deliberately  to  rip  mankind's  noblest 
experiment  in  decency  .  .  . 

And  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.  If 
you  think  you're  going  to  tear  down  my 
country's  flag  and  destroy  the  institutions 
my  friends  and  members  of  my  family  have 
fought  and  died  for,  you're  Just  going  to 
have  to  climb  over  me  flrst  .  .  . 

And,  buddy,  you'd  better  get  up  awful 
early  in  the  morning. 

We  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  appreciate  his  permission  to  deliver  it 
to  the  people  of  Northern  California. 


POLLUTION 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  nine  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who,  in  a  press  con- 
ference last  week,  called  for  a  10-year 
national  commitment  to  clean  up  the 
environment.  Their  concern  with  the 
growing  pollution  of  this  planet  is  well 
founded  and  in  full  accord  with  the 
warnings  that  I  have  been  issuing  for 
many  months  past. 

If  we  continue  to  pollute  our  water  and 
our  air  and  pile  up  our  wastes,  our  globe 
will  eventually  become  iminhabitable. 
This  may  sound  farfetched,  espe- 
cially coming  from  a  Senator  who  repre- 
sents a  Western  State  of  wide-open 
spaces,  but  the  telltale  figures  are  there. 
There  is  scarcely  a  river  left  in  the 
United  States  that  Is  not  polluted,  and 
some  of  them  to  the  point  of  being  to- 
tally unusable  for  any  purpose,  other 
than  as  a  sewer.  Even  oiur  greatest  rivers, 
such  as  the  Hudson,  the  Potomac,  and 
the  Mississippi,  are  polluted  to  the  point 
that  contact  with  their  waters  in  many 
places  is  dangerous  and  must  be  prohib- 
ited. Lake  Erie  is  all  but  dead  now. 

And  our  air  in  our  cities  is  polluted. 
Recently  I  read  an  article  in  the  press 
that  attributed  the  death  of  some  chil- 
dren in  Chicago  to  polluted  air.  And  we 
know  that  figures  show  that  at  various 
times  when  pollution  is  heavy  over  Lon- 
don, there  is  a  sharp  rise  in  the  inci- 
dence of  death  and  disease.  So  pollution 
is  taking  its  toll  in  our  big  cities,  and 
indeed  more  and  more  into  our  country- 
side. Even  in  my  beautiful  city  of  Salt 
Lake  City  our  skies  are  black  and  tem- 
perature inversion  puts  us  under  a 
blanket  hidden  from  the  sun.  We  have 
known  for  years  the  pollution  in  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York,  but  now  we  are 
aware  that  it  is  in  the  small  cities  of  our 
land  as  well. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  problem  of 
solid  waste  disposal.  The  open  garbage 
dump  is  no  longer  tolerable,  but  the  cost 
of  disposal  increases  when  treatment  Is 


necessary.  Some  cities  send  their  solid 
waste  by  train  many  miles  in  order  to 
find  a  place  to  dump  it  in  an  unpopu- 
lated area.  For  years  some  cities  have 
taken  their  garbage  to  sea  and  dumped 
It  in  the  ocean.  Incineration  is  used  and 
cut  and  fill  disposal  on  the  land  is  use- 
fvil.  But  whatever  method  is  used,  there 
must  be  sanitary  disposal  and  the  solid 
waste  must  not  be  used  to  become  an  air 
pollutant. 

These  are  problems  to  which  this  coun- 
try must  address  itself  now.  In  fact,  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  must  face 
up  to  the  problem  now.  As  our  popula- 
tion continues  to  increase  and  as  our 
use  of  goods  with  their  wrappers  and 
bottles  and  surrounding  material  in- 
creases, we  must  have  ways  of  disposing 
of  our  garbage  without  polluting  our 
waters  and  our  skies.  Recently  I  ad- 
dressed a  dinner  meeting  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Environmental  Crisis 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  talk 
to  you  tonight  about  the  Nation's  environ- 
mental crisis — about  the  staggering  pollution 
of  oiir  air  and  our  water. 

I  am  sure  you  know  about  this  gallop- 
ing national  disease — there  is  scarcely  a  citi- 
zen or  a  community  in  the  United  States 
which  has  not  been  affected  to  ft  greater  or 
lesser  degree. 

When  the  Mormon  pioneers  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  valley  in  1847  it  was  barren  and  dry. 
But  the  air  was  clean  and  the  streams  from 
the  mountains  ran  clear  and  sparkling. 
Today  smoke  and  smog  choke  the  skies  of 
this  magnificent  Utah  land  of  Zlon,  and  the 
sparkling  streams  empty  into  the  river  Jor- 
dan and  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  grimy  and 
laden  with  refuse. 

What  has  happened  is  a  by-product  of  in- 
dustrial civilization — a  by-product  almost 
no  part  of  the  country  has  escaped,  includ- 
ing I  am  sure,  your  own  beautiful  and  pros- 
perous Connecticut. 

The  mass  of  our  people  out  across  this 
country  really  only  became  aware  of  the 
massive  pollution  of  our  waterways  and  our 
air  about  ten  years  ago. 

Since  that  time  we  have  experimented  and 
legislated  in  the  hopes  that  we  could  develop 
the  means  to  &ave  what  Is  left  of  our  life 
support  system.  But  although  we  have 
passec-  more  laws,  and  spent  more  money 
and  conducted  more  experiments  than  ever 
before,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  losing 
the  battle. 

We  are  actually  further  behind  now  than 
we  were  ten  years  ago  in  cleaning  up  our 
waterways  and  keeping  pollutants  out  of 
the  air.  Experts  are  plainly  frightened.  Smog 
is  no  longer  a  Joke.  Water  is  unfit  to  drink. 
Rubbish  is  burying  the  affluent  society 
which  produced  it. 

Something  new  and  greater  must  be  done — 
and   done  soon — if    mankind   is   to  survive. 

Lake  Erie  is  all  but  dead.  One  scientist 
has  suggested  that  the  only  way  It  can  be 
saved  is  to  punch  a  hole  In  the  bottom,  and 
let  the  heavy  gook  drain  out,  as  it  would 
in  a  bathtub. 

The  fabled  Potomac  is  an  open  sewer  as 
it  runs  through  the  Nation's  Capital.  Pish 
are   dying  and   our   birds   are  disappearing. 

The  great  Mississippi  River  Is  already  bad- 
ly polluted  by  the  time  It  reaches  St.  Louis, 
but  from  that  point  onward,  it  is  so 
filled  with  petro-chemlcals  and  other  in- 
dustrial oils,  chemicals  and  slaughterhouse 
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wastes  that  State  health  departments  and 
the  Federal  public  health  service  have  posted 
signs  forbldlng  people  to  even  eat  lunches 
along  the  banks  of  it.  let  alone  go  wading  In 
the  water,  or  water  skiing. 

The  concentration  of  Infectious  bacteria 
in  Just  the  spray  from  the  river,  when  de- 
posited on  a  person's  face  or  lips,  can  cause 
typhoid,  colitis,  hepatitis,  diarrhea  or  in- 
fections in  the  bloodstream. 

The  same  is  true  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  all  of  our  rivers — large  and  small — 
just  name  any  one  of  them. 

We  have  water,  water  everywhere,  and  not 
an  unpolluted  drop  to  drink. 

No  death  certificate  has  yet  ever  cited  pol- 
luted air  in  the  United  States  as  a  cause 
of  death,  but  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  says 
frankly  that  air  pollution  Is  killing  and  dis- 
abling Americans  In  every  area  of  the  Na- 
tion. Our  lung  cancer  rate  Is  twice  as  high 
in  large  metropolitan  areas  as  it  Is  In  rural 
areas,  and  experts  tell  us  it  contributes  sig- 
nificantly as  a  cause  or  aggravating  factor  In 
acute  respiratory  Infections,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, chronic  constrictive  diseases,  venti- 
latory diseases,  pulmonary  emphysema,  bron- 
chial asthma  as  well  as  iu  lung  cancer. 

We  hear  people  say : 

"Technology  created  pollution.  It  can  also 
solve  It." 

Technology  has  offered  \is  many  ways  to 
control  pollution — spectacular  ways.  It  has 
shown  us  both  how  to  control  municipal 
wastes,  and  how  to  cease  degrading  our  en- 
vironment with  industrial  processes.  But  the 
adjustments  which  must  be  made  are  so 
enormously  exp>enslve  that  we  have  Just 
nibbled  at  them. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  been  will- 
ing to  spend  the  money  that  must  be  spent, 
nor  have  the  States  and  the  communities. 

Some  segments  of  our  Industrial  commu- 
nity have  responded  and  are  already  making 
changes  In  their  processes  to  curb  environ- 
mental contamination,  but  other  .segments 
have  placed  profits  before  people,  and  con- 
tinue to  save  money  by  making  dirty  air  and 
polluted  water  pay  part  of  the  price  we  give 
for  the  constantly  improving  products  and 
services  we  all  enjoy.  Even  tax  Incentives 
have  not  moved  them  to  action. 

How  much  would  an  all-out  assault  on  pol- 
lution in  the  United  States  cost? 

Hold  on  to  your  chair  while  I  tell  you. 

If  all  forms  of  pollution  were  to  be  tackled, 
the  combined  municipal,  State,  Federal,  in- 
dustrial and  private  expenditures  could  rise 
as  high  as  ten  billion  a  year  for  twenty 
years — or  a  total  of  200  billion  dollars. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  time  has  come 
to  review  our  national  priorities.  We  can 
have  a  clean  environment.  We  do  not  have  to 
pollute  our  streams.  We  do  not  need  to  Utter 
our  landscape.  We  do  not  have  to  suffer  the 
pollution  of  our  air. 

The  only  serious  question  which  remains 
is  the  emphasis  we  are  willing  to  place  on 
these  programs  and  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  willing  to  pay  to  Implement  them. 

In  the  late  lOSO's  the  Nation  decided  to 
embark  on  a  space  program  which  would  put 
us  ahead  of  our  competitors.  I  think  that  we 
can  say  that  10  years  and  nearly  $30  billion 
later,  we  are  ahead. 

Twenty  years  ago,  following  a  massive  war, 
we  decided  that  never  again  would  the  peace 
be  sacrificed  due  to  the  lack  of  miUtary 
capacity  to  respond  to  threats  to  the  peace. 
I  think  we  can  say  today  that  we  have  the 
military  capabilities  to  so  respond. 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  our  computer  tech- 
nology, our  transister  technology  and  our 
transportation  technology  would  only  in- 
dicate the  extent  to  which  we  have  the 
capacity  to  deal  with  problems  which  con- 
front us.  The  critical  difference  between  that 
which  we  have  done  in  space  and  defense 
and  medicine  and  what  we  need  to  do  to 
protect   the   environment   is   the   sense   of 


urgency    and    immediacy    with    which    our 
leaders  view  the  challenge. 

If  the  Federal  Government  indicated  im- 
mediacy by  making  a  total  financial  commit- 
ment to  the  development,  installation  and 
operation  of  pollution  control  facilities  for 
all  communities  and  for  aU  industries,  on 
the  scale  of  the  space  program  of  the  de- 
fense program,  we  would  achieve  pollution 
control. 

Are  these  unrealistic  responses  to  a  prob- 
lem whose  solution  should  be  a  cost  of  doing 
business  or  living  in  this  country? 

Industry  uses  air  and  water  to  produce 
goods  and  leaves  waste  by-products  In  the  air 
and  the  water.  PoUutlon  should  be  one  of 
the  costs  of  doing  that  business.  The  cost  of 
controlling  pollution  should  be  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  product. 

Communities  are  people.  People  pollute 
whether  they  burn  their  garbage  In  their 
backyard,  burn  It  In  community  Incinerators, 
or  deposit  their  wastes  In  the  river  that  fiows 
nearby.  This  pollution  is  a  cost  of  living,  and 
the  residents  of  a  community  have  an 
obligation  to  pay  the  cost  of  pollution 
abatement. 

Investments  by  cities,  industries,  and  thr 
Federal  government  should  be  items  of  high- 
est priorities.  But  how  high  on  the  list  of 
national  priorities  is  It?  Where  does  pollu- 
tion rank  with  defense,  space,  urban  re- 
newal, mass  transportation,  welfare  as- 
sistance, food  stamps,  law  enforcement,  and 
a  host  of  other  vital  public  Issues? 

Apparently  no  such  assessment  has  been 
made  by  this  administration.  We  know  that 
defense  expenditures  are  important.  We  are 
told  that  both  the  Mars  landing  and  the 
search  for  biological  life  on  the  planets  are 
Important.  And  now  we  have  been  told  that 
Federal  Investment  in  a  supersonic  plane  is 
Important. 

But  there  is  little  Indication  of  how  far  the 
present  administration  Is  willing  to  go  to 
meet  domestic  problems  which  will  not  wait 
for  solution.  Pollution  pays  no  attention  to 
timetables  dictated  by  political  pressures  or 
lack  of  leadership. 

The  President's  environmental  quality 
council  has  announced  that  we  will  have  a 
low-emlsslon  motor  vehicle  by  1990:  Approx- 
imately 15  years  later  than  is  urgently  neces- 
sary. 

But  that  council  has  said  nothing  about 
funds  needed  to  construct  municipal  waste 
treatment  facilities.  It  has  said  nothing 
about  proposals  to  aUow  a  rapid  write  off  for 
industrial  pollution  control  equipment. 

Leadership  and  commitment  must  be 
forthcoming  If  this  Nation  wants  to  avoid 
an  environmental  debacle  during  the  next 
two  decades. 

Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  United 
States  Senate  took  a  giant  stride  toward 
water  pollution  control.  We  voted  to  appro- 
priate 1  billion  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  to  implement  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966.  This  Is  the  flrst  time  that 
Congress  has  appropriated  as  much  money  as 
the  Congress  had  authorized  for  a  water  pol- 
lution control  program. 

When  we  passed  the  bill  some  foiw  years 
ago  we  led  the  States  and  municipalities  to 
believe  that  we  would  make  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  available  for  matching  construction 
grants  for  waste  treatment  plants. 

That  we  finally  did  so  this  year  was  a  sig- 
nal victory  for  national  priorities  over  budg- 
etary expendlency. 

However,  even  a  full  funding  only  a  small 
part  of  our  nation-wide  needs  can  be  met. 
The  States  responded  to  the  incentive  we 
offered  in  the  1966  act.  They  have  approved 
bond  Issues.  They  have  raised  taxes.  They 
have  set  water  quality  standards  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Federal  Government 
would  meet  Its  commitments. 

So.  If  this  full  $1  billion  r?maius 
In  the  appropriation  bill — and  it  has  yet  to 
run  the  gamut  of  the  House-Senate  confer- 


ence committee — the  Federal  oovernment  is 
only  beginning  to  meet  its  commitment  to 
the  States. 

Some  of  UB  in  the  Senate  are  also  trying 
to  increase  funds  for  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  which  is  the  basic  air  pollution  control 
legislation.  The  administration  requested 
only  18  million  for  fiscal  1970.  I  have  asked 
that  the  full  authorization  of  46  million  be 
appropriated  by  the  subcommittee  handling 
this  bill.  We  will  know  in  a  few  weeks  how 
successful  this  has  been.  If  we  don't  win  in 
committee,  we  will  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

So.  as  I  say.  we  are  making  some  progress, 
but  by  no  means  enough  progress. 

We  really  do  not  yet  have  the  sense  of 
public  urgency  In  this  country — the  fear,  the 
anger,  the  outrage — that  we  must  have  if 
we  are  to  reclaim  our  environment. 

There's  a  story  about  Noah  Webster,  the 
dictionary  man.  Bathing,  it's  said,  was  ab- 
horrent to  him.  One  time  a  woman  standing 
behind  him  at  a  gathering,  said  to  a  com- 
panion, "Ttxa,t'8  Noah  Webster,  he  smells 
badly."  Webster  turned  and  said :  "Lady,  you 
smell  badly:   I  stink!" 

The  story  usually  is  told  to  emphEisize  the 
misuse  of  the  adverb.  I  tell  It  to  emphasize 
a  word:  stink.  Some  people  think  it  is  not 
a  nice  word.  To  me  It  Is  a  working  word;  it 
has  Impact.  Nice  words,  like  nice  guys,  as 
Leo  Durocher  once  said,  dont  win. 

Without  stink,  it  might  be  said  that  we 
would  have  very  little  pollution  control.  If 
people  cannot  smell  it,  or  see  it,  or  taste  It; 
If  It  does  not  cavise  illness — In  short,  if  it 
does  not  affect  them  directly,  they  do  not 
care  whether  an3rthlng  is  done  about  it  cw 
not. 

Sometimes  even  when  they  can  smeU  It 
and  see  It  they  will  do  nothing  about  it  un- 
less forced. 

The  same  people  who  vote  down  sewage 
plants  and  school  bonds,  buy  television  sets, 
transistor  radios  to  carry  about,  power  lawn 
mowers  for  postage  stamp  lawns,  clothes 
dryers,  and  air  conditioners.  Some  of  them 
probably  spend  more  in  a  year  i<n  cigarettes 
than  the  bonds  would  cost. 

I  do  not  criticize  their  spending.  I  merely 
point  out  that  they  will  put  up  money  for 
things  they  want — In  fact,  will  go  into  debt. 
And  in  this  nation  the  art  of  making  people 
want  things,  Including  what  they  don't  need, 
has  been  developed  to  the  point  where  It 
dominates  our  economy.  If  not  our  culture. 
We  are  on  a  collision  course  with  our  en- 
vironment, and  I  am  troubled  by  Inaction 
on  nearly  all  environmental  fronts. 

Not  that  we  aren't  spending  a  great  deal 
more  money  on  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment than  we  did  a  year  ago  or  ten 
years  ago — we  are. 

Not  that  we  are  not  more  capable  of  polic- 
ing environmental  hazards  than  we  were  a 
year  ago  or  ten  years  ago — we  are. 

Not  that  we  aren't  more  capable  of  under- 
standing environmental  pollution  than  we 
were  a  year  ago  or  ten  years  ago — we  are. 

But  we  are  simply  not  doing  enough.  We 
are  simply  not  racing  fast  enough  against 
time. 

We  wont  stave  off  catastrophe  imtll  all  of 
us  are  sufficiently  aroused  about  the  rape  of 
our  environment  —as  aroused  as  we  all  are 
now  about  the  rape  of  Mylai.  ^ 

We  must  feel  as  strohgly  about  ending 
pollution  as  we  do  about  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We  must  all  of  us — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  all  other  levels  of  Government, 
our  industrial  leaders  and  all  other  levels  of 
Industry,  our  scientific  leaders,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  ccwnmunlty,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  people — the  entire  mix 
that  makes  up  America — we  must  all  start 
agreeing  on  what  must  be  done,  and  be 
willing  t(.  finance  it.  individually  and  col- 
lectively. 
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It  we  do  not,  I  predict  that  In  a  few  years 
you  will  be  seeing  moratoriums  to  end  the 
pollution  of  our  environment,  and  pollution 
protests  Instead  of  war  protests. 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
discussions  in  recent  weeks  of  the  vir- 
tues of  silence — especially  when  it  has 
majority  approval — makes  pertinent  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe  in  to- 
day's Washington  Star, 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hoppe's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thank  Goodness  for  Ms.  Agnew 

Mr.  Ag^ew  has  again  spoken  out  out- 
spokenly against  "the  outspoken  minority" 
which  is  trying  once  more  to  lead  The  Silent 
Majority  astray. 

It's  fortunate  The  Silent  Majority  has  a 
spokesman  of  Mr.  Agnew's  caliber  to  keep 
reminding  it  of  Its  righteousness.  And  he's 
absolutely  correct.  Down  through  history, 
The  Outspoken  Minority  has  time  and  again 
attempted  to  confuse,  boggle  and  mislead 
The  Silent  Majority  with  results  that  could 
have  proved  disastrous. 

All  this  is  well  documented  in  that  well- 
documented  work  "A  History  of  The  Silent 
Majority",  or  "They  Said  It  Couldn't  Be 
Done."  Excerpts  follow. 

The  Silent  Majority,  as  we  know  it  today, 
dates  from  biblical  times.  One  of  the  earliest 
allusions  appears  in  the  story  of  Noah. 

Noah,  a  bare-brained  fanatic,  warned  of  a 
dire  flood  and  built  a  huge  ark  on  dry  land. 
And,  Ob,  how  The  Silent  Majority  laughed  as 
he  sat  marooned  on  his  vessel  over  the  years 
while  the  flood  he  awaited  never  came. 

In  classical  times.  The  Silent  Majority 
flowered,  reaching  its  peak  during  the  Roman 
Empire  when  it  fully  approved  a  welfare 
program  of  bread  and  circuses  and  trusted 
hired  mercenaries  to  dispose  of  such  minor 
problems  as  the  Huns  and  Visigoths. 

Down  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Silent 
Majority  was  silently  active. 

In  religion,  it  gave  its  silent  support  to 
the  Inquisition  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots,  all  to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
And  if  it  hadn't  enthusiastically  backed  The 
Crusades,  the  Middle  East  today  might  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 

It  is  this  quality  of  supporting  the  right 
war  at  the  right  time  that  has  so  enhanced 
the  reputation  of  The  Silent  Majority.  Let 
us  merely  point  out  that  if  The  Silent  Ma- 
jority in  France  hadn't  wholeheartedly 
cheered  on  Napoleon,  it's  doubtful  the  Rus- 
sians would  now  all  speak  French. 

The  contributions  are  endless.  In  science, 
who  suppressed  the  wild  theories  of  Coper- 
nicus and  Galileo?  In  medicine,  who  scoffed 
at  the  weird  concept  that  diseases  are  caused 
by  evil  little  organisms  no  one  can  see?  In 
the  arts  . . . 

But  why  go  on?  The  examples  of  The  Silent 
Majority's  steadfast  stand  for  the  truth  are 
legion. 

So  Mr.  Agnew's  right.  Trust  The  Silent 
Majority. 

Why  if  it  weren't  for  The  Silent  Majority's 
enthusiastic  approval,  we  wouldn't  be  fight- 
ing a  glorious  crusade  today  in  Asia. 

And  if  you  don't  believe  it's  a  glorious  cru- 
sade, you  can  ask  the  one  true  hero  of  The 
Silent  Majority — the  man  who  received  more 
votes  from  The  Silent  Majority  than  any 
other  candidate  in  history — our  beloved 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

So  thank  goodness  for  Mr.  Agnew.  It 
can  be  safely  said  that  he's  the  most  bril- 
liant, forceful,  representative  spokesman  for 
The  Silent  Majority  in  this  whole  flat  world. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP  NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  report 
published  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  indicates  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  moving  toward  support  of  a  de- 
partmental reorganization  which  I  have 
long  favored.  Carroll  Kilpatrlck  wrote 
that  protection  of  America's  physical  re- 
sources will  become  a  more  dominant 
Nixon  theme  next  year,  and  that  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Hickel  has  rec- 
ommended establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment. In  1965,  I  introduced  legislation 
to  create  such  a  department.  My  bill  was 
reintroduced  in  the  90th  Congress  and 
again  this  year.  The  progressive  deteri- 
oration of  the  environment,  plus  the  Na- 
tion's expanding  need  for  raw  materials, 
makes  the  establishment  of  this  agency 
ever  more  important.  I  commend  the 
President  for  making  natural  resource 
protection  a  matter  of  high  priority  and 
pledge  full  support  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  December  7,  1969— the 
one  by  Carroll  Kilpatrick,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  one  concerning  a  major 
installation  of  Bethlehem  Steel  which 
will  reduce  the  pollution  poiu-ing  Into 
Lake  Erie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

NixoN  To   Press  Improvement   in   QUALrrr 
OF  1970  Evironment 
(By  Carroll  Kilpatrick) 

The  quality  of  the  environment  and  the 
need  to  protect  the  nation's  land,  water  and 
other  physical  resources  is  now  expected  to 
be  a  dominant  Nixon  administration  theme 
next  year. 

The  President  began  work  several  weeks 
ago  on  the  State  of  the  Union  address — his 
first^ — which  he  will  deliver  to  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  Congress  next  month. 

As  the  message  began  to  take  shape,  the 
environment  was  the  major  domestic  theme, 
officials  said  last  week. 

Mr.  Nixon  himself  pulled  aside  the  cur- 
tain a  bit  when  he  told  the  nation's  gov- 
ernors and  their  wives  that  when  he  speaks 
to  them  next,  in  February,  it  would  be  on 
how  to  challenge  young  Americans  "to  move 
forward  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  quality 
of  life  in  America,"  including  environment. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Nixon  established 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council  and  has 
met  a  number  of  times  with  it. 

In  addition  to  attacking  air  and  water 
pollution,  the  President  said  that  the  em- 
phasis should  be  on  "how  we  can  move 
forward  on  all  fronts  so  that  life  in  this 
country  in  addition  to  being  very  rich  and 
very  strong  can  also  have  that  extra  di- 
mension of  idealism"  that  caught  the  imag- 
ination of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  Republic. 

A  high  official  said  that  one  example  of 
what  the  President  was  talking  about  was 
a  $15-bilUon  Interior  Department  plan  to 
attack  water  pollution. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel 
has  proposed  a  plan  whereby  the  federal 
government  would  cooperate  with  the  states 
and  local  communities  in  attacking  this  seri- 
ous problem.  It  would  be  a  20-year,  pay-as- 
you-go   plan   with   the   federal   government 


guaranteeing  the  principal  costs  and  the 
local  governments  guaranteeing  the  interest 
costs  on  the  necessary  bonds. 

Hickel  has  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
(10  billion  to  protect  the  rivers  and  lakes 
from  the  discharge  of  sanitary  sewers  and 
$6  billion  from  the  discharge  of  storm  sew- 
ers. He  said  storm  sewers  can  be  almost  aa 
polluted  as  sanitary  sewers. 

Hickel  has  argued  that  a  "national  com- 
mitment" m\ist  be  made,  with  the  federal 
government  providing  guidance  and  the  cap- 
ital investment  and  local  conununities  do- 
ing the  work. 

This  fits  the  President's  concept  of  the 
new  federalism,  Hickel  believes.  The  pay- 
as-you-go  feature  amortizes  the  huge  cost 
over  a  period  of  years,  making  it  possible  to 
launch  the  program  without  large  initial 
expenditures. 

Hickel  also  has  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Cabinet  department,  that 
would  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environment,  to  take 
over  much  of  Interior's  work  and  other 
environment  work  scattered  in  other 
departments. 

Bethlehem    Steel    Pushed    Into    Curbing 

Lake  Erie  Pollution 

(By  Philip  D.  Carter) 

Lackawanna,  N.Y. — All  but  bidden 
amidst  the  sooty,  clamorous  expanse  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation's  Lackawanna 
plant  is  a  $27-mlllion  monument  to  pubUc 
rage,  state  power  and  the  alchemic  art  of 
public  relations. 

The  monument  is  a  scattered  complex  of 
new  devices  for  reducing  the  corporation's 
share  of  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  devices  are  there  because  a  concerned 
public  demanded  them  and  an  aroused  state 
government  required  them.  Mining  gold  from 
a  leaden  duty,  the  corporation  last  week 
treated  newsmen  to  a  tour  of  what  one 
executive  proudly  described  as  a  "real  ring- 
dinger  of  an  anti-pollution  plant." 

The  occasion,  as  such  things  go,  was 
auspicious. 

According  to  the  corporation's  figures,  6.5 
per  cent  of  Bethlehem's  entire  capital  invest- 
ment for  the  past  five  years  has  gon«  for 
water  and  air  pollution  abatement.  In  the 
next  five  years,  executives  predicted,  the 
figure  will  rise  to  11  per  cent. 

At  the  corporation's  shiny  new  $1 -billion 
plant  at  Btu-ns  Harbor,  Ind.,  a  centralized 
$43-million  water-treatment  facility  is  hold- 
ing the  plant's  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan 
well  within  the  margins  permitted  by  the 
state.  The  treatment  plant — unlike  the 
Lackawanna  facilities — was  part  of  the  steel 
mill's  original  design. 

The  corporation's  executives  do  not  try  to 
deny  their  past  sins — which,  particularly  on 
Lake  Erie,  have  long  been  conspicuously  vis- 
ible. 

Together  with  the  600  other  industries  and 
scores  of  communities  ringing  the  lake,  the 
corporation  for  decades  used  Lake  Erie  as  a 
handy  giant  sewer,  discharging  uncounted 
tons  of  wastes  into  its  waters  with  scarcely  a 
second  thought. 

Combined  with  the  unceasing  runoff  from 
farmlands  laden  with  fertilizers  and  insec- 
ticides, plus  chronic  spillage  from  oil  wells 
and  tankers,  this  steady  corrosion  of  the 
natural  balance  of  the  lake's  ecology  has 
taken  a  devastating  toll. 

Once-clean  beaches  have  been  closed  to 
the  public.  Fish  have  died  by  the  millions. 
Heavy  silting  has  vastly  accelerated  the  natu- 
ral, gradual  filing-in  of  the  shallow  lake's 
floor. 

Today,  the  hottest  scientific  argument 
about  Lake  Erie  is  whether  it  is  dead  or 
merely  dying.  Bethlehem  Steel,  like  other 
corporations,  is  belatedly  paying  for  Its  share 
of  the  blame. 

The    company's    abrupt    turn-around    Is 
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directly  traceable  to  a  September,  1966,  edict 
tfrom  the  state  department  of  health  that 
(Bethlehem  clean  Itself  up  by  January,  1970, 
or  shut  down. 

The  order  had  a  sharply  bracing  effect 
on  an  Industry  which — like  others — pre- 
viously saw  no  profit  in  controlling  pollution. 

A  lesj  tangible — but  equally  significant — 
motivation  for  Bethlehem's  rapid  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  Lackawanna  plant  was  its  grow- 
ing awareness  that  pollution  had  suddenly 
become  bad  public  relations. 

"Hell,  every  time  Bill  Mauldln  draws  a  pol- 
lution cartoon,  there's  a  blast  furnace  In 
the  background  belching  l-^xk  smoke,"  a 
Bethlehem  executive  observed  last  week.  "We 
were  what  you  might  call  highly  visible." 

Particularly  on  Lake  Erie. 

After  Niagara  Falls,  just  north  of  nearby 
Buffalo,  the  Lackawanna  plant  is  easily  the 
most  prominent  landmark  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake — a  bunking,  gray,  flve-mile- 
long  jumbo  of  coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces, 
slablng  mills,  sheet  mills  and  bar  mills  em- 
ploying 19,000  workers. 

"We  were  a  big,  fat  target,"  an  executive 
confided,  "and  we  took  our  licks." 

As  a  consequence,  Bethlehem  officials  talk- 
ing to  the  press  are  as  likel"  to  discuss  "en- 
vironmental quality  control"  as  corporate 
earnings. 

The  public  relations  department  has  led 
the  refrain.  "Item  No.  1"  in  a  fat  publicity 
kit  given  newsman  on  last  week's  tour  of  the 
Lackawknna  ind  Bums  Harbor  plants  began 
with  this  announcement: 

"Process  water  returned  to  Lake  Erie  by 
new  water  quality  control  facilities  at 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation's  Lackawanna 
plant  is  as  clean  as  the  original  lake  water." 

Not  all  the  Lackawanna  facilities  were  in 
operation  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  Because  of 
a  construction  strike  and  delays  in  winning 
state  approval  of  several  anti-pollution  proj- 
ects, the  bulk  of  the  water  used  by  the  plant 
was  being  returned  to  Lake  Erie  untreated. 

Company  officials  estimated  that  normally 
half  the  325  million  gallons  of  water  "bor- 
rowed" dally  from  Lake  arie  is  polluted  dur- 
ing use  in  the  plant.  Of  that  162.5  million 
gallons,  only  16  million  were  being  treated 
last  week.  But  the  rest,  executives  assured 
visitors,  would  be  under  treatment  next  year 
or  not  much  later. 

Most  of  the  facilities  now  in  operation  or 
imder  construction  are  high-rate  Alters, 
much  like  those  for  swimming  pools,  for  re- 
moving solid  particles  Rnd  oil  from  water 
used  in  processing  hot  steel. 

Other  clariflers,  officials  said,  will  be  in- 
stalled to  clean  waste  water  from  basic 
oxygen  and  blast  furnaces.  In  addition,  they 
said,  the  toxic  water  collected  from  coke 
ovens  will  soon  no  longer  be  discharged  in- 
to the  lake. 

Two  other  anti-pollution  plans  of  the  cor- 
poration have  encountered  significant  ob- 
jections. Although  approved  by  the  state,  a 
plan  to  use  a  deep  disposal  well  to  dis- 
pose of  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
has  been  attacked  by  geologists  who  argue 
that  too  little  is  known  about  the  region's 
subsurface  geology  to  risk  the  project. 

The  company  has  argued  in  response  that 
the  acid  wastes  will  be  Injected  into  saline 
water  trapped  below  "protective  and  im- 
pervious" rock  layers  3,800  to  4,300  feet 
below  the  earth's  surface  where  they  will 
pose  no  threat. 

_  The  plant's  other  remaining  pollution 
problem  remains  unresolved.  Like  other  in- 
dustries, the  Lackawanna  plant  has  been 
dumping  solid  wastes — ^primarily  slag  from 
steel  furnaces — Into  the  lake.  The  company 
contends  that  fishing  has  actually  been  bet- 
ter around  the  slag  piles  than  elsewhere  in 
the  lake,  but  conservationists  have  ob- 
jected. 

SQUARE    MILE   SOTTGHT 

Now  the  corporation  hopes  to  acquire  from 
the   state   a  square   mile   of   shallow   lake 
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water  within  which  it  can  dump  its  wastes 
and  seal  them  off  behind  a  watertight  bar- 
rier. Again,  eonserrationists  and  others  have 
objected  and  the  state  has  not  yet  approved 
the  project. 

Barely  mentioned  in  the  course  of  last 
week's  tour  was  the  Lake  Erie  plant's  sys- 
tem of  disposing  of  human  wastes  collected 
in  its  sanitary  sewer  system.  When  ques- 
tioned, officials  revealed  that  the  sewage  Is 
simply  released  into  the  sewer  system  of  the 
city  of  Lakawanna.  The  city  dumps  its  sew- 
age in  the  lake. 

Company  officials  repeatedly  argued  dur- 
ing the  tour  that  municipalities — not  in- 
dustries— are  the  nation's  biggest  polluters. 
But  it  is  Industry,  they  said,  which  is  called 
upon  to  foot  the  bill. 

"These  (antl-poUution)  facilities,"  said 
John  E.  Jacobs,  Bethlehem's  vice  president 
for  operations,  "contribute  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  our  profitability  or  our  efficiency.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  us  that  Industry  is 
the  only  segment  of  our  society  called  upon 
to  spend  the  money  to  control  the  pollution 
that  we  all  are  making." 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  in  New  Tork 
state,  voters  five  years  ago  endorsed  a  $1- 
billlon  bond  issue  that  is  the  backbone  of 
the  nation's  most  ambitious  state  water  pol- 
lution program.  The  program  focuses  on 
cleaning  up  the  state's  sewage-clogged  rivers 
and  lakes. 

Originally,  the  program  was  Intended  to 
spread  the  burden  for  pollution  control 
among  three  different  sets  of  taxpayers — 
state,  local  and  federal. 

Although  Congress  has  repeatedly  author- 
ized the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  to  pay  as  much  as  30  per 
cent  of  New  York's  antl-poUutlon  costs, 
actual  federal  contributions  have  averaged 
only  about  7  per  cent. 

However,  Congress  last  week  appropriated 
a  record  $800  miUion  to  assist  states  and 
communities  to  construct  waste  treatment 
plants  and  facilities.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion had  proposed  spending  $215  million  on 
the  plan. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated.  New  York's 
share  will  be  a  relative  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Hard-pressed  New  York  municipaliUes, 
which  were  supposed  to  contribute  40  per 
cent  of  the  funds  for  the  state's  original 
anti-pollution  program,  have  in  fact  relied 
largely  on  state  assistance.  As  a  consequence, 
even  with  new  federal  assistance  the  state's 
$1  billion  for  treating  municipal  sewage  will 
have  virtually  disappeared  by  the  end  of 
1970. 

By  then,  Bethlehem's  Lackwanna  plant 
will  no  longer  be  poUutlng  Lake  Erie,  and  its 
anti-pollution  plant  will  be  a  practical  as 
weU  as  a  public  relations  success.  But  like 
public  waters  elsewhere  In  the  state.  Lake 
Erie  wiU  be  little  clearer  or  cleaner  than 
before. 

It  may  be  too  late  to  win  an  audience,  but 
Bethlehem  Steel  would  like  the  world  to 
know  that  it  does  not  feel  entirely  respon- 
sible. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
MEDIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  read  the 
statements  of  the  Senators  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javzts  and  Mr.  Goodbll) 
criticizing  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  speeches  about  the 
news  media  and  assuring  the  media  that 
they  have  "champions"  in  the  Senate  and 
do  not  need  to  be  inhibited. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  much  In- 
terested in  their  comments  and  certainly 
want  to  take  them  in  "good  faith, 
equanimity,  and  understanding"  as  one 
of  the  Senators  requested.  But  what  the 
Senators  ask  the  Senate  and  the  adminis- 


tration to  do,  I  fear  they  have  not  done 
with  the  Vice  President's  speech.  Ref- 
CTences  to  the  Vice  President's  "Menac- 
ing tones."  "abusire  words  for  commen- 
tators," and  "divisive  rhetoric  and  sim- 
plistic solutions"  are  "not  particularly 
conducive  to  rational  debate." 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  have  read  the  text  of 
all  the  speeches  delivered  by  the  Vice 
President  about  the  media.  Throughout 
his  speeches  he  emphatically  dmied  ad- 
vocating any  kind  of  news  censorship. 

Rather,  as  I  interpreted  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's remarks,  he  was  seeking  to  stim- 
ulate discussion  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  media  in  reporting  the  events  of  our 
day  to  the  American  people.  It  is  appar- 
ent from  the  ensuing  discussion  that  he 
has  achieved  this  objective.  But  what 
concerns  me  is  the  overreactloii  of  many 
in  the  communications  industry.  Instead 
of  stimulating  self -analysis,  many  have 
tried  to  cloud  the  issue  by  trying  censor- 
ship and  intimidation.  At  the  same  time, 
those  who  saw  political  advantage  in  de- 
fending the  media  set  out  to  attack  the 
Vice  President  by  disregarding  the  thru-st 
of  his  speeches. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  Senators 
from  New  York  admitted  that  the  Vice 
President  had  raised  some  important 
questions  and  had  every  right  to  do  so. 
What  they  specifically  criticize,  is  the 
"manner"  in  which  he  did  it 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
context  of  the  Vice  President's  speeches 
has  been  improper.  They  have  received 
wide  coverage  because  of  their  dramatic 
content,  thus  fulfilling  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's objective  and  it  is  hoped,  provid- 
ing the  basis  for  a  dialog  on  the  proper 
role  of  the  media  in  a  free  society.  I  hope 
we  shall  hear  more  from  the  Senators 
from  New  York  in  the  form  of  substan- 
tive recommendations  on  the  "cure"  for 
the  failings  of  our  media.  I  found  none 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Senators.  Our  pur- 
pose is  not  to  "sanitize"  the  news,  as  it 
has  been  implied  would  be  the  result  of 
the  Vice  President's  recommendations, 
but  to  present  all  the  facts  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  an  honest  and  thorough 
manner,  not  seeking  to  play  one-upman- 
ship with  one  another  by  selecting  onlj' 
the  most  dramatic  occurrences  and  edit- 
ing them  in  the  most  consumable  pack- 
age. 


ARMISTICE  DAY  SPEECH  BY  LT. 
GOV.  J.  JOSEPH  GARRAHY,  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  other  day 
in  Newport,  R.I.,  Lt.  Gov.  J.  Joseph  Gar- 
rahy,  gave  an  excellent  and  courageous 
speech  concerning  our  problems  of  today. 
I  thought  he  was  particularly  thoughtful 
in  his  discussion  of  our  present  position 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Because  I  believe  that  his  speech  would 
interest  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABMisTica  Day  Sfkecb 
Fifty-one  years  ago  today  an  armistice  was 
proclaimed  which  ended  World  War  I — A  eon- 
flict  in  which  115.000  American  men  died  to 
make,  in  the  tragic  phrase  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, "The  World  Safe  for  Democracy."  That 
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terrible  conflict  was  called  by  contemporaries 
"Tbe  War  to  End  All  Wars,"  and  the  armistice 
which  we  commemorate  today  was  hopefully 
regarded  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  International  accord.  But  the  optimists 
who  dreamed  this  dream  were  wrong,  and 
other  wars  and  other  truces  followed  and 
many  more  Americans  died  In  a  noble  but 
perhaps  vain  pursuit  of  those  elusive  Ideals 
of  peace  and  democracy. 

The  great  tragedy  of  today  Is  its  lack  of 
permanency.  For  in  twelve  of  the  fifty-one 
years  since  that  "lasting"  peace  was  trium- 
phantly proclaimed,  the  United  States  has 
found  Itself  actively  embroiled  In  a  major 
foreign  war. 

This  record  seems  to  vindicate  the  view 
of  the  famous  sociologist  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
who  criticized  us  for  going  In  to  the  tragic 
paradox  of  engaging  In  perpetual  war  In  order 
to  secure  perpetual  peace.  His  Indictment, 
though  harsh,  deserves  more  than  passing 
consideration. 

On  this  day  traditionally  set  aside  to  cele- 
brate the  establishment  of  peace.  It  Is  only 
proper,  and  Indeed  essential  that  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  finding  a  means  of  regain- 
ing and  restoring  that  peace  which  we  all  so 
earnestly  seek  and  desire. 

Our  attention,  therefore,  must  Inevitably 
focus  on  Vietnam  and  the  task  of  finding  a 
solution  to  our  Asian  dilemma.  It  is  this 
formidable  task  that  perplexes  and  divides 
our  troubled  nation  today. 

I  have  no  pat  solution  to  this  great  na- 
tional problem,  for  my  views  of  this  conflict, 
like  those  of  so  many  Americans,  are  am- 
bivalent, and  not  precisely  defined.  Yet,  after 
witnessing  the  effects  of  our  Involvement 
for  the  past  five  years  and  examining  the 
reasons  advanced  to  Justify  our  commitment 
to  that  far-off  land,  I  have  developed  some 
thoughts;- -some  impressions,  and  especially 
some  questions  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  now. 

Today  la  a  day  not  only  reserved  to  com- 
memorate peace  but  also  one  to  honor  those 
veterans  who  dedicated  their  life  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  towards  defending  or  achieving 
peace.  Our  first  duty  today  is  to  admire, 
respect,  and  commend  those  veterans  of  our 
current  conflict  for  the  heroism  and  valor, 
both  Individual  and  collective,  which  they 
have  displayed.  The  war  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  wage  Is  perhaps  more  difficult  than 
any  In  which  we  ever  been  Involved. 
It  is  a  guerrilla  war.  one  fought  In  an 
unhealthy  climate  and  upon  most  difficult 
terrain.  It  is  one  where  the  enemy  Is  not 
easily  recognized,  and  one  where  friend  or 
neutral  Is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  foe. 
It  is  a  limited  war,  and  one  whose  purposes 
and  goals,  never  clearly  defined,  are  steadily 
becoming  more  obscure.  Finally,  and  of  para- 
mount Importance,  It  is  a  war  which  lacks 
the  undivided  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. A  sizable,  articulate,  vocal  and  sincere 
segment  of  our  citizenry  strongly  oppose  It. 
Never  In  American  history,  including  the 
Internally  divisive  war  of  1812,  has  so  much 
criticism  and  so  little  national  backing  been 
given  to  an  American  military  effort. 

Those  conditions  considered  cumulatively 
Indicate  that  oiur  American  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam,  our  veterans  to  be,  are  struggling 
under  a  greater  handicap  than  any  other 
American  soldiers  In  our  history.  In  tbe  face 
of  such  adversity  their  courage,  their  dedi- 
cation, and  their  spirit  of  sacrifice  must  be 
a  source  of  awe  and  admiration  for  all 
our  countrymen,  as  it  certainly  is  for  me. 

This  admiration  or  the  efforts,  and 
achievements  of  our  fighting  men,  however, 
should  not  cause  us  to  accept  unthinkingly 
or  passively  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which 
placed  those  men  in  Vietnam.  The  validity 
of  our  position  Is  and  should  be  a  debatable 
issue,  for  even  an  American  citizen  has  tbe 
right  to  question  the  policy  which  has  been 
set  forth  by  those  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  our  Oovemment.  To  act  with 
herd-like  conformity  would  be  to  make  a 
mockery  of  our  vaunted  liberty. 


I  have  spoken  of  the  sizable,  articulate, 
Tocal,  and  sincere  segment  of  our  people  who 
strongly  oppose  what  they  term  "our  Viet- 
nam nightmare."  Their  views  deserve,  in- 
deed command,  the  respect  and  attention  of 
our  policymakers.  These  discontented  Amer- 
icans have  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to 
express  their  responsible  dissent  to  a  war 
which  they  feel  has  weakened  their  country 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Let  me  make  emphatic  and  clear  however, 
that  my  concept  of  rational  dissent  does  not 
extend  to  such  destructive  protests  against 
American  involvement  In  Vietnam  as  riot- 
ing, sedition,  or  the  desecration  of  our  flag 
and  the  corresponding  exaltation  of  the  flags 
of  our  opponents.  These  remonstrances  are 
not  merely  in  poor  taste,  they  are  equivalent 
to  moral  treason,  and  therefore.  Intolerable. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  actions  of 
extremists  have  caused  some  Americans  to 
take  a  dim  view  of  any  citizen  who  opposes 
our  present  course  In  Vietnam,  for  I  feel  that 
the  rational  dissenters  have  raised  many 
formidable  objections  to  a  continuation  of 
the  conflict. 

They  have  raised  many  valid  doubts:  they 
have  posed  many  questions  which  demand  a 
prompt  and  correct  reply:  they  have  chal- 
lenged the  wisdom  of  our  system  of  priorities. 
Is  the  country  of  South  Vietnam  or  for  that 
matter,  the  entire  Southeast  Asian  peninsula 
essential — not  merely  desirable,  but  is  It  es- 
sential to  our  national  security?  Can  any  set- 
tlement we  reach  with  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  be  effectively  siistained  In 
the  absence  of  sizeable  American  military 
force?  Have  the  40,000  American  lives  ex- 
pended In  the  Vietnam  conflict  brought  tu 
any  closer  to  peace  in  that  troubled  land?  Is 
our  continued  Vietnam  Involvement  gener- 
ating international  respect  for  the  United 
States,  or  is  it  actually  producing  friction, 
suspicion  and  bad  feelings  between  America 
and  her  allies  and  especially,  between  us  and 
the  many  neutral  or  non-aligned  nations  of 
the  world  community?  Can  solutions  to  our 
g^ave  internal  problems  be  developed  ex- 
peditiously In  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
dlssentlon  and  controversy  stenunlng  prin- 
cipally from  the  conduct  of  a  divisive  foreign 
war?  Is  that  war  diverting  our  attention  and 
dissipating  our  energy  for  coping  with  more 
lugent  domestic  crises?  Does  it,  in  fact,  ex- 
aggerate and  Inflame  those  crises? 

These  are  the  questions  which  are  fore- 
most In  my  mind  today.  They  demand  an 
answer.  And  it  Is  obvious  from  the  manner 
in  which  I  framed  these  vital  Issues  that  my 
answers  point  to  the  irreslstable  conclusion 
that  our  rapid,  thoiogh  not  reckless,  removal 
from  Vietnam  is  essential.  My  conclusion  Is 
not  authoritative,  I  can  offer  no  timetable 
nor  any  precise  formula,  but  after  much  deep 
introspection,  I  can  offer  my  flrm  conviction 
that  ovir  present  policies  must  be  drastically 
modified  in  the  direction  of  disengagement. 
To  this  end,  let  us  not  conceal  our  mistake. 
If  indeed  we  have  made  one,  by  invoking  tbe 
cry  of  national  honor — for  honor  without 
righteousness  is  not  only  hollow  but 
dangerous. 

In  concliislon,  may  I  suggest  that  not  only 
celebration  but  also  meditation  should  mark 
this  armistice  day,  because  of  the  Immensity 
of  the  problems  confronting  us.  It  is  our 
duty  as  Americans  to  grapple  with  questions 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  modestly  pro- 
posed. Tben  It  is  our  collective  duty  to  work 
to  reestablish,  this  time  with  more  endiuing 
success,  the  peace  which  today  we  so  wist- 
fully commemorate. 

Thank  you. 


Is   there   morning   business?   If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  morn- 
ing business  has  not  yet  begun. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  biU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wltiiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  the  consent  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon),  I  ask 
that  his  amendment  be  withdrawn.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  working  on  a 
technical  change  which  I  think  may  clear 
up  the  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  amendment.  The  Chair  ad- 
vises the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  is 
not  the  author  of  the  amendment,  that 
it  requires  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  tunendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr, 
Bellmon)  is  working  on  a  modification 
of  his  amendment.  It  will  be  offered  at 
a  later  time. 

Since  there  are  no  amendments  pend- 
ing, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  calendar  No,  558,  H.R.  14751. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  14751) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  is  on  his 
way  over  to  the  Chamber.  The  ranking 
RepublicEoi  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota)  is 
present. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  I  discussed  it  with 
the  Senator,  and  it  Is  satisfactory  with 
him  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent today  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate, 'h.R.  14751,  an  act  making  appro- 
priations for  miUtary  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  in  presenting  the 
bill  to  give  detailed  figures  concerning 
each  line  item.  The  line  item  breakdown 
and  explanation  are  contained  in  the  re- 
port which  has  been  placed  on  each  Sen- 
ator's desk. 

Before  going  into  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  summarize  the  perti- 
nent facts  pertaining  to  the  bill. 

The  original  budget  as  submitted  last 
January  requested  new  obligational  au- 
thority of  $2,558,450,000.  The  revised  con- 
struction budget,  as  submitted  in  April, 
reduced  the  foregoing  figure  to  $2,003,- 
918,000.  The  reduction  was  accounted  for 
mostly  by  the  deletion  of  $600,000,000  in 
construction  money  for  the  Safeguard 
missile.  The  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Congress  approved  funds  in  the  amoimt 
of  $1,626,926,000. 

On  November  13,  1969,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  14751,  with  new  obligational 
authority  amounting  to  $1,537,177,000. 
The  House  construction  bill  was  based 
upon  the  House-approved  authorization 
and  did  not  reflect  the  authorization  act 
as  passed  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  it  was 
the  task  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  make  numerous  adjustments  in 
H.R.  14751  to  reflect  the  additions  and 
the  deletions  of  projects  made  in  the 
authorization  act. 

The  total  of  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  is 
$1,690,064,000.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
$152,887,000  over  the  amount  provided 
by  the  House.  The  total  bill,  as  reported 
to  the  Senate,  Is  $313,854,000  under  the 
budget  estimate  of  $2,300,918,000.  By  way 
of  a  general  explanation,  these  figures 
reflect  a  general  reduction  In  appropria- 
tions as  f<rilows:   Army,  24.7   percent; 


Navy,  23.1  percent;  Air  Force,  22.2  per- 
cent; and  Department  of  Defense  agen- 
cies, 43.7  percent. 

The  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  held  joint  hearings  again  this 
year  with  the  MiUtary  Construction  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  These  joint 
hearings  were  most  productive  in  saving 
time  of  the  Senators  and  witnesses  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Additional  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee were  held  to  hear  testimony 
on  appeal  Items  in  the  bill  and  projects 
which  had  been  authorized  in  previous 
years. 

Before  going  into  the  construction  ap- 
propriations for  each  of  the  services  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  I  will  men- 
tion a  number  of  committee  actions  taken 
on  large  construction  items.  The  largest 
single  reduction  made  by  the  House  was 
$82.5  million  due  to  so-called  unobligated 
balances  remaining  from  previous  years. 
The  committee  felt  that  this  reduction 
was  too  large  in  view  of  the  unobligated 
construction  balances  that  remained  as 
of  October  1,  1969;  thus,  the  committee 
restored  to  the  bill  $51  million  of  the 
House  reduction.  The  request  this  year 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  finance 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
infrastructure  program  amounted  to  $34 
million  in  new  obligational  authority. 
This  amount  represents  a  29-percent 
contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the 
NATO  construction  program.  The  full 
amount  was  allowed.  The  largest  single 
item  in  the  bill  was  $688,476,000  for  fam- 
ily housing.  A  breakdown  of  this  account 
will  be  discussed  later  in  my  presentation. 

I  am  s\m  that  the  Senators  are  very  in- 
terested in  how  much  money  is  in  this 
bill  for  the  Safeguard  missile.  Actually, 
there  is  $14,100,000  which  includes  $1,- 
400,000  for  planning.  The  remainder  will 
be  used  to  construct  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  on  the  Kwajalein 
Island.  The  fimds  to  start  construction 
on  the  new  sites  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base  and  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base. 
N.  Dak.,  will  be  implemented  with  funds 
appropriated  in  prior  years. 

There  are  no  funds  in  this  bill  for 
construction  in  South  Vietnam.  As  of 
August  31,  1969,  there  remained  avail- 
able prior  year  funds  for  construction  of 
approximately  $214  million.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  declares  that  these  funds 
will  provide  for  the  military  services  re- 
quirements through  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  committee  approved  $25  million 
for  the  emergency  fund  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  House  had 
reduced  this  fimd  by  $10  million.  In 
restoring  the  funds,  the  committee  felt 
that  the  Secretary  must  have  a  construc- 
tion fund  from  which  to  withdraw  re- 
quired amounts  in  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies. Past  experience  has  proven  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  admin- 
istered this  fund  in  a  most  prudent 
manner. 

Other  large  items  approved  were: 
$16,814,000  for  a  cadet  activities  building 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  N.Y.  This  structure  has  been 
needed  for  a  long  time  and  Indications 


are  that  with  the  increase  of  the  cadet 
corps  to  4,400  students,  the  Academy 
cannot  wait  tmtil  future  years  for  the 
construction  of  this  building.  Also  $9,- 
891,000  was  approved  for  an  adminis- 
tration and  classroom  building  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center,  Tex.  This  struc- 
ture is  urgently  needed  now  to  relieve  an 
intolerable  condition  of  overcrowding 
and  to  overcome  maintenance  problems 
on  World  War  n  structures  that  are  now 
being  used. 

Under  the  Navy  appropriations,  the 
coounittee  deferred  a  hospital  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.  It  was  not  with  preju- 
dice that  this  project  was  deleted.  The 
planning  on  this  hospital  is  only  about 
60  percent  complete  and  information  fur- 
ni^ed  to  the  committee  indicated  that 
the  cost  could  go  as  high  as  $25  million. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee 
that  the  Navy  should  come  in  with  this 
project  next  year  with  firm  estimates  as 
to  its  ultimate  cost. 

Additions  were  made  for  a  number  of 
projects  that  were  required  because  of 
hurricane  damage  at  Gulfport,  IkCIss. 
Also  added  were  urgent  operational  proj- 
ects for  safety  reasons  and  four  other 
projects  that  were  requested  because  of 
destruction  by  fire. 


The  committee  approved  an  apprc^ri- 
ation  of  $297,597,000  for  construction 
within  the  Army,  exclusive  of  fsmuly 
housing.  This  is  an  increase  of  $57,151,000 
from  the  amoimt  of  $240,446,000  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  a  decrease  of 
$98,003,000  from  the  budget  estimate  of 
$395,600,000.  The  foregoing  amount  will 
provide  fck-  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  research  and  development 
facilities,  and  hospitals. 

MAVT 

For  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  the  committee 
has  approved  an  amount  totaling  $305,- 
377,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $33,772,000 
from  the  $271,605,000  allowed  by  the 
House  and  a  decrease  of  $91,823,000  from 
the  budget  estimate  of  $397,200,000.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  the  Navy  will 
provide  for  the  modernization  of  naval 
shipyards,  naval  air  facilities,  pollution 
abatement  facilities  and  recruit  training 
facilities  at  Orlando,  Fla.  Of  course,  in- 
cluded in  the  Navy  totals  are  facilities 
for  the  Marine  Corps  ground  and  avia- 
tion facilities. 

AIR  FOKCK 

The  committee  has  approved  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  FV)rce  $302,349,- 
000.  This  Is  an  increase  of  $48,844,000 
over  the  $253,505,000  allowed  by  the 
House  and  a  decrease  of  $86,751,000  from 
the  budget  estimate  of  $339,100,000.  The 
money  recommended  for  the  Air  Force 
will  allow  for  new  projects  in  operational 
training,  maintenance  and  supply  cate- 
gories. Also  approved  were  personnel 
support  facilities  which  encompass  med- 
ical facilities  and  all  types  of  related 
construction.  Also  there  are  a  number  of 
projects  which  will  enhance  the  Air 
Force's  research  and  development  ca- 
pability. 

RESEXTZ  FOKCSS 

The  committee  approved  the  following 
amounts  for  the  Reserve  forces  which 
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were  the  same  as  the  budget  estimates 
and  the  amounts  allowed  by  the  House: 
Army  National  Guard,  $15  million;  Army 
Reserve,  $10  million;  Naval  Reserve,  $9,- 
600,000;  Air  Force  Reserve,  $5,300,000, 
and  Air  National  Guard,  $13,200,00. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DETENSX    AOENCIZS 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $43,165,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Agencies.  This  is 
$31,335,000  under  the  budget  estimate  of 
$74,500,000  and  $14,445,000  over  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House.  The  large 
part  of  this  appropriation  is  the  $25  mil- 


lion allowed  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's contingency  fund. 

FAMILT    HOUBINa 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$688,476,000  in  new  appropriations  for 
the  1970  military  family  housing  pro- 
gram. Within  this  total  is  $124,791,000 
for  the  family  housing  construction  pro- 
gram. The  approved  appropriation  will 
provide  for  the  construction  of  4,800 
imits  of  family  housing  and  the  reloca- 
tion of  444  units  of  old  housing.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  above-stated  total 
amoimt  for  family  housing  consists  of 
debt  pasrments  of  mortgage  principles  on 


Capehart  and  Wherry  housing  indebted- 
ness, reconditioning  of  family  quarters 
in  need  of  repair,  leasing  of  housing  for 
military  personnel  and  maintenance  and 
operation  of  military  housing  through- 
out the  United  States  and  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  comparative  statement  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
the  extension  of  the  amounts  contained 
in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1970 


Senate  committee  bill  compared  with- 


Budget  esti-      New  budget 
New  budget    mates  of  new    (obligatlonal) 
(obligational)    (obllgational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 

1969  1970 


authority 

authority,   recommended  lecommendett 

fiscal  year     in  the  House  by  Senat« 

bill  committee 


Budget  esti- 

New  budget    mates  of  new 

Amount    (obligational)    (obligatlonal) 

authority.  authority, 

fiscal  year         fiscal  year 

1969  1970 


House 
allowance 


AppropriiUons: 

Military  construction,  Army 

Military  construction,  N*W - ■ 

Military  conitruction.  Air  Force. 

Military  construction,  defense  agencies 

Transfer,  not  to  exceed 

Military  construction.  Army  National  Guard 

Military  construction.  Air  National  Guard 

Military  construction.  Army  Reserve 

Military  construction.  Naval  Reserve 

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve 

Family  housing,  defense 

Homeowner  assistance  fund,  defense 

Total  appropriation  amounts 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 


$548,126,000    $395,600,000    $240,446,000    $297, 597, 000-$250, 529, 000  -$98,003,000    +$57,151,000 

291,513,000      397,200,000     271,605,000      305,377,000    +13,864,000  -91,823,000      +33,772,000 

222,141.000     389,100,000     253.505,000     302.349,000    +80,208,000  -86.751,000      +48,844,000 

83  396,000       74,500.000       28,720,000       43.165,000    -40,231,000  -31,335,000      +14,445,000 

(20,000,000)    (20,000,000)    (20,000,000)    (20.000,000) 

2.700.000       15.000,000       15.000.000       15,000,000    +12,300,000 

8,300,000       13,200.000       13.200,000       13,200,000     +4,900,000 

3,000,000       10.000,000       10.000,000       10,000,000      +7.000,000 

5,000.000         9.600.000         9,000,000         9,600,000      +4.600,000  

4,300.000         5,300,000         5.300,000         5,300,000      +1,000,000 

583,700,000     694^18,000     689,801,000     688,476,000  +104,776,000  -5,942,000       -1,325,000 

6,200,000  -6,200.000 

1.758,376.000  2,003,918.000  1,537,177,000  1,690,064,000    -68,312,000  -313,854,000    +152,887,000 

-82.898,000    -86.618,000    -86,618,000    -86,618,000      -3,720,000 

1,675.478,0001,917,300,000  1,450,559,000  1,603,446,000    -72,032,000-313,854,000    +152,887,000 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
concludes  my  siraimarj  of  the  military 
construction  bill.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  concerning  the  committee 
action  and  to  explain  any  additions  or 
deletions  of  projects  which  may  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriations  bill 
now  before  this  body  represents,  I  be- 
lieve, an  accomplishment  in  economy — 
but  one  which  will  meet  the  immediate 
construction  needs  of  the  armed  services. 

The  bill  would  appropriate  $1,603,466,- 
000  in  new  construction  money  in  fiscal 
year  1970  for  the  three  services,  for  fam- 
ily housing,  and  for  the  Defense  agencies. 

The  bill  represents  a  decrease  of  $72,- 
032,000  from  the  total  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  it  is  $313,854,000 
less  than  the  budget  estimates  sent  to 
the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  this  bUl— or  $688,476,000— is  in- 
tended to  be  spent  on  family  housing. 
It  will  provide  4,800  new  units,  reloca- 
tion of  444  imits,  and  maintenance  for 
364,480  imits. 

It  contains  no  money  for  construction 
in  South  Vietnsun.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment requested  none. 

The  bill  contains  $14.1  million  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Safeguard  antiballistic 
missile,  of  which  $12.7  million  will  go  for 
research  and  development  at  Kwajalein 
Island  and  $1.4  million  for  planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 


field) and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  for  their  fine  leadership  in 
developing  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  for 
their  participation.  Mr.  Vorley  M.  Rex- 
road  and  Mr.  Edmimd  L.  Hartung  con- 
tributed fine  staff  work.  In  addition,  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  Armed  Service 
Committee  were  most  cooperative  and 
helpful  during  our  joint  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  as  original  text  for 
purposes  of  amendment,  provided  that 
no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Code," 
strike  out  "$240,446,000"  and  insert  "297,- 
597,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word  "appro- 
priation," strike  out  "$271,605,000"  and  insert 
"$305,377,000". 

On  page  3.  line  1,  after  the  word  "Code," 
strike  out  "$263,505,000"  and  insert  "$302,- 
349.000". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  after  the  word  "Code," 
strike  out  "$28,720,000"  and  Insert  "$43,- 
165,000". 

On  page  5,  line  12.  after  the  word  'law," 
strike  out  "$689,801,000"  and  Insert  "$688,- 
476.000". 

On  page  5,  line  17,  after  the  word  "Con- 
struction." strike  out  "$31,061,000"  and  insert 
"$30,461,000". 


On  page  5,  line  26,  after  the  word  "Con- 
struction," strike  out  "$42,714,000"  and  insert 
"$41,989,000". 

SENATOR    COODELL    QUESTIONS    FUNDS    FOR 
BIOLOGICAL   BUILDING    AT    DUGWAT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  among 
certain  fimds  for  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand, listed  :>n  page  11  of  the  committee 
report,  is  one  item  in  this  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  which 
causes  me  particvOar  concern. 

The  item  is  a  "sampler  processing 
building"  to  be  constructed  at  the  Dug- 
way  Proving  Ground  in  Utah. 

Dugway,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  a  major 
testing  ground  for  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare — CBW. 

The  cost  of  this  new  building,  viewed 
as  part  of  a  $1.6  billion  military  construc- 
tion appropriation,  is  relatively  small 
and  almost  escapes  notice. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  oversight  that  funds 
are  still  being  allocated  for  this  "sampler 
processing  building."  If  not,  I  would  like 
to  know  why  we  are  expanding  facilities 
for  germ  sampler  containers  at  Dugway. 

Is  germ  field  testing  at  Dugway  to  con- 
tinue? I  would  hope  not.  I  think  we 
should  know  that  the  Pentagon  has  justi- 
fied this  new  building  in  terms  of  germ 
field  testing  in  the  winter. 

In  view  of  President  Nixon's  CBW 
policy  statement  on  November  25,  we 
should  be  cutting  down  on  construction 
at  Dugway;  not  expanding. 

It  was  in  October  that  the  Pentagon 
testified  in  Senate  joint  hearings  on  this 
new  expenditure  for  Dugway.  According 
to  the  Pentagon: 

DUGWAT    PROVING    GROUND,    UTAH  ' 

This  sampler  processing  building  will  pro- 
vide a  facility  for  loading,  unloading,  de- 
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contaminating,  and  servicing  1,400  heated 
biological  sampler  containers  used  in  the 
installations  field  test  program.  At  present, 
animal  holding  rooms  must  be  used  to  proc- 
ess these  containers.  These  rooms  are  needed 
for  holding  Infected  animals  and  animals 
for  various  studies.  Processing  sampler  con- 
tainers in  these  rooms  reduces  the  space 
available  for  holding  these  animals  by  one- 
half.  When  short  notice  urgent  test  require- 
ments are  received,  other  ongoing  projects 
and  normal  operations  must  be  disrupted. 
In  addition,  crowded  conditions  among  the 
animals  risks  cross-infection,  sample  quality, 
and  personnel  safety.  Safety  of  employees 
and  the  animals  points  up  the  need  for  the 
best  possible  test  facilities. 

First,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  Pentagon's  reference  to  Dugway's 
"field  test  program"  with  germ  agents. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  expressed 
my  opposition  to  outdoor  testing  of  germ 
agents  as  well  as  chemical  agents.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  public  health 
safety  as  well  as  a  clean  and  healthy  en- 
vironment require  a  fiat  ban  on  such  out- 
door testing. 

It  appears  from  the  Pentagon's  Octo- 
ber testimony  that  the  need  for  this  new 
building  at  Ehigway  was  based  on  plans 
for  expanding  biological  weapons  devel- 
opment*. 

The  "sampler  processing  building"  is 
for  heated  biological  sampler  contain- 
ers. I  understand  that  these  sampler  con- 
tainers are  used  in  outdoor  winter  testing 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  weapons. 
Processing  the  sampler  containers  is 
basically  to  detect  distribution  and  sur- 
vivability of  germs  after  munitions  ex- 
plosions. 

On  November  25.  President  Nixon 
made  a  historic  announcement  on 
chemical  and  biological  weaponry.  He 
renoimced  first-use  of  these  weapons  in 
war.  He  called  for  an  about-face  in  the 
Pentagon's  germ  research.  No  longer  is 
the  Pentagon  to  develop  germ  weapons. 
Rather,  germ  weapons  are  to  be  dis- 
mantled. All  future  biological  research 
is  to  be  confined  to  defensive  measures 
such  as  immunization  and  safety  devices. 

Mr.  President,  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  is  a  site  for  weapons  testing.  Are 
we  to  assume  that  its  biological  facilities 
are  now  to  be  converted  to  immunization 
research? 

If  not,  is  Dugway  gearing  up  for  work 
on  some  safety  device  which  would  re- 
quire this  particular  "sampler  process- 
ing building?" 

Regarding  safety  devices,  we  are  aware 
that  the  Penatgon  has  in  the  past  worked 
on  what  might  be  called  an  antibiological 
weapons  monitoring  system — BWMS. 
Beyond  the  question  of  whether  such  a 
monitoring  system  could  work,  I  wonder 
now  whether  it  is  really  necessary. 

Again,  I  come  back  to  the  questions: 
Is  outdoor  testing  of  germs  agents  to  con- 
tinue at  Dugway?  What  would  be  the 
purpose  of  future  field  test  missions?  Do 
we  really  need  this  "sampler  procession 
building?"  Can  we  not  reasonably  hope 
that  germ  facilities  at  this  weapons  test- 
mg  site  are  no  longer  needed? 

It  should  be  noted  that  immunization 
research,  to  which  President  Nixon  re- 
ferred, is  presently  being  conducted  at 
Port  Detrick  in  Maryland  and  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  well  as  in  numerous  hospitals  and 
medical  schools  across  the  Nation. 


In  view  of  President  Nixon's  new  policy 
directive  for  the  Pentagon's  biological 
program,  it  would  seem  that  construction 
of  a  new  biological  building  at  Dugway 
Is  not  needed  and  the  cost  of  this  build- 
ing can  be  saved. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  time  of  infla- 
tion. It  is  a  time  of  heavy  Government 
spending.  It  is  a  time  when  taxes  weigh 
heavily  on  those  who  can  bear  taxes 
least. 

Equitable  and  sound  tax  reform  can 
ease  the  tax  burden. 

Incisive  review  of  Government  spend- 
ing requests  can  lead  to  cuts  in  wasteful 
expenditures  mounting  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  Senate  has  shown  its  determina- 
tion to  stop  unnecessary  spending. 

Even  before  President  Nixon's  CBW 
policy  statement.  Members  of  Congress 
were  closely  examining  Pentagon  re- 
quests for  the  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  program. 

In  the  military  procurement  bill,  $16 
million  was  cut  from  money  requested 
for  research  on  deadly  gas  and  germ 
weapons. 

In  the  military  construction  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  took  the  initiative  to 
cut  approximately  $5  million  from 
Pentagon  requests  for  new  facilities  and 
equipment  for  germ  warfare. 

These  cuts  are  welcome  and  the  com- 
mittee members  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  careful  scrutiny  of  budget  re- 
quests. 

Still,  if  more  trimming  can  be  done,  we 
should  do  it. 

We  must  not  spare  the  "meat-ax"  or 
the  "scalpel"  in  cutting  out  waste. 

On  the  "sampler  processing  building" 
for  Dugway,  the  scalpel  can  be  put  to 
good  use.  If  the  item  is  not  needed  now 
due  to  President  Nixon's  action;  if  new 
justification  by  the  Pentagon  is  un- 
tenable, then  fimds  should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
wish  to  commend  our  able  chaiiman,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  for  his 
hard  work  and  leadership  in  produc- 
ing this  important  bill.  The  bill  that  is 
before  the  Senate  today  is  a  balanced 
and  reasonable  measure  and  provides 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  that  are  vital  to  our  military 
personnel. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  bill  includes 
over  50  percent  more  for  Texas  projects 
than  was  in  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  victory  in 
the  Senate  means  a  great  deal  for  Texas. 
As  a  member  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Apprbpriations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate,  I  was  able  to  work  for  this  sub- 
stantial increase  for  Texas.  We  were  able 
to  hold  this  increase  in  the  full  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  today  we 
won  a  major  victory  when  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  $75  million  for  Texas. 

The  Senate  bill  includes  many  projects 
which  were  not  in  the  House  bill,  but 
I  am  most  pleased  on  the  appropriation 
of  $9,891,000  for  the  Medical  Field  Serv- 
ice School  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  San  Antonio  which  was  not  in  the 
House  bill.  This  school  trains  the  medi- 
cal personnel  who  have  done  such  an 


outstanding  job  of  saving  lives  of 
wounded  Americans  in  Vietnam.  It  is  es- 
sential that  this  lifesaving  Medical  Field 
Service  School  have  the  very  best  train- 
ing facilities. 

The  total  for  Texas  in  the  Senate  bill 
is  $75,184,000.  The  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  only  $47,- 
630,000  for  military  construction  in 
Texas.  The  Senate  bill  is  an  imix)rtant 
improvement  over  the  House  bill  in  that 
it  recognizes  the  vital  needs  of  many  of 
our  military  installations  by  providing 
housing  and  other  facilities. 

The  following  indicates  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  military  installa- 
tions in  Texas.  These  figures  are  the  ones 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  include  the  sums 
added  to  the  House  passed  bill: 
Army: 
Aeronautical  Maintenance  Cen- 
ter   $1, 178.  000 

Port  Bliss 4,309,000 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center.    9,891,000 

Port    Hood 21,060,000 

Port  Sam  Houston 624,000 

Bed  River  Army  Depot 1,396,000 

Subtotal 38.848,000 

Navy: 

NAS  Chase  Field 2,769,000 

NAS  Corpus  Christi 496,000 

NAS  KlngsviUe. 3,876,000 

Subtotal     7,141,000 

Air  Porce : 

Bergstrom  APB,  Atistln 416,000 

Brooks  APB,  San  Antonio 736,000 

Carswell  APB,  Port  Worth 236, 000 

Ellington  APB,  Houston 964, 000 

Goodfellow  APB.  San  Angelo..  957,000 

Kelly  APB,  San  Antonio 5,347,000 

Lackland  APB,  San  Antonio—  12,414,000 

Laredo  APB,  Laredo 496,000 

Laughlin  APB,  Del  Rio 1,771,000 

Randolph  APB,  San  Antonio..  1.161.000 

Reese  APB.  Lubbock 964.000 

Sheppard  APB,  Wichita  Palls..  3,  829,  000 

Webb,  APB,  Big  Springs 435,000 

Subtotal     29,095,000 

Total 76,184,000 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  all  the 
members  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  both  parties  and  their 
able  staffs  for  the  excellent  work  on 
this  bill.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  join  with  me  in  full  sup- 
port of  this  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  biU  (H.R.  14751)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ainnounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
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Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Btrd),  the  Senator  from  Msissa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiu-ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoef),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
Is  absent  on  ofiScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
net) and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smtth)  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  82, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  188  Leg.] 
TEAS— 82 


Aiken 
AUott 
Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

CbxiTch 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

OoodeU 

Gore 

Gravel 


Allen 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Byrd.  V». 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 
Cannon 


Griffin 

Hanaen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Ikfathlas 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntvre 

MetcaU 

MlUer 

Montoya 

Moss 

Murphy 

NAYS— O 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RusseU 

Sax  be 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Williams.  N.J. 

WlUUms.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTXNG— 18 


Ellender 

Goldwater 

Gumey 

Kennedy 

McCarthy 

Mondale 


Mundt 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Smith,  ni. 

Stevens 

Symington 


So  the  bill  (HR.  14751)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Goldwater  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
be  excused  from  service  as  a  conferee  on 
H.R.  14751,  the  mUitary  construction  ap- 
propriations measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  319.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  370,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike  out 
all  through  line  7,  page  377  (section  515, 
committee  amendment) . 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Today  I  wish  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  my  amendment  to  HJl. 
13270  which  would  delete  section  515  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  version 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  Section  515  re- 
lates to  profit-sharing  plans. 

Section  515  of  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  the  following  effects:  First,  dis- 
tributions to  employees  would  be  taxed 
at  ordinary  income  rates  upon  distribu- 
tion in  an  amount  equal  to  employer 
contributions  after  1969;  second,  em- 
ployers' contributions  after  1969  toward 
the  purchase  of  the  employers'  securities 
would  be  taxed  at  ordinary  income  rates 
upon  distribution  to  the  employee  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  basis  of  con- 
tributions; and  third,  it  establishes  a 
special  5-year  "'forward"  averaging 
method  for  the  ordinary  income  part  of 
a  lump  sum  distribution.  I  believe  that 


these  provisions  would  destroy  valuable 
Incentives  upon  which  our  business  firms 
and  their  employees  rely,  and  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  strike  out  this  entire  section 
of  the  bill. 

Upon  present  law,  an  employer  who  es- 
tablishes a  qualified  employee  pension, 
profit-sharing,  stock  bonus,  or  annuity 
plan  is  permitted  to  deduct  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  trust,  moreover,  income 
earned  by  the  trust  is  exempt  from  tax 
if  the  employee  trust  is  exempt.  Upon  re- 
tirement the  employee  who  receives  an- 
nual benefit  payments  is  taxed  at  ordi- 
nary income  rates.  The  exception  to  this 
rule  is  the  payment  of  the  benefits  in  a 
lump  sum  distribution  from  the  plan,  in 
which  case  the  payment  is  taxed  as  a 
long-term  capital  gain.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  this  highly  successful 
feature  of  profit-sharing  plans  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  section  515. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  decided 
during  its  deliberations  to  deny  such  fa- 
vorable capital  gains  treatment  to  lump 
sum  distributions  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  in  reality  deferred  compensa- 
tion at  more  favorable  tax  rates  than 
other  compensation  received  for  similar 
services.  It  was  noted  in  the  committee 
report  that  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  in  excess  of  $50,000  gain  more 
and  that  there  have  been  a  nimiber  of 
distributions  of  over  $800,000. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  prob- 
ably are  individuals  who  receive  large 
distributions  at  favorable  rates.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  noted  that  tax  exempt 
profit-sharing  plans  are  not  inequitable. 
All  profits  are  distributed  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis,  from  janitor  to  presi- 
dent, because  of  the  regulations  which 
govern  qualification  as  a  tax  exempt 
profit-sharing  plan.  Furthermore,  a  sur- 
vey made  in  1968  showed  that  90  percent 
of  the  lump  sum  distributions  made  in- 
volved distributions  of  less  than  $30,000 
and  that  almost  70  percent  feel  in  the 
range  of  from  $500  to  $10,000.  Far  from 
being  a  device  for  the  rich,  lump  sum 
distributions  affect  millions  of  members 
in  all  income  groups. 

Since  1942,  when  the  provision  giving 
long-term  capital  gains  treatment  to 
lump  simi  distributions  was  added  to  the 
Code,  over  80,000  companies  have  adopted 
deferred  tax -qualified  profit-sharing  pro- 
grams, covering  over  5  million  employees. 
More  than  10,000  of  these  plans  were  es- 
tablished in  1968  alone.  Clearly  profit- 
sharing  plans  are  popular  with  both  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  their  con- 
tinued growth  is  a  clear  affirmation  of 
their  success. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  distributions 
are  actually  deferred  compensation  and 
ought  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  income. 
However,  this  is  not  usually  the  case. 
Most  corporations  consider  profit  shar- 
ing as  additional  incentive  and  make 
their  distributions  in  addition  to  ordi- 
nary compensation  and  benefits.  Arti- 
cle n,  section  1  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  coimcil  of  profit-sharing 
industries  makes  it  clear  that  its  con- 
cept of  profit  sharing  is  a  procedure  for 
payment  in  addition  to  prevailing  rates 
of  pay. 

Lump  sum  distributions  from  qualify- 
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ing  profit-sharing  plans  are  further  dis- 
tinguished from  simple  deferred  com- 
pensation, or  ordinary  income,  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  risk  capital.  After  the 
employer  makes  his  contribution,  it  is 
the  employee  alone  who  is  affected  by 
changes  in  the  investment  of  the  con- 
tribution. Thus  any  number  of  factors, 
including  inflation  and  bad  stock  or 
bond  markets,  could  severely  reduce  the 
amoimt  an  employee  would  ultimately 
receive.  Since  the  individual  employee 
has  no  direct  control  over  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds,  it  would  be  errone- 
ous to  call  it  deferred  compensation. 
Rather,  the  contributions  have  been  in- 
vested in  a  manner  that  would  ordinar- 
ily yield  capital  gains  treatment. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  change  Is 
defective  because  the  distributions  rep- 
resent "bunched  income"  which  has  ac- 
cumulated over  a  period  of  years,  per- 
haps an  entire  working  lifetime.  The 
committee's  answer  is  a  complex  amend- 
ment permitting  averaging  the  gross 
"ordinary  income"  less  the  amount  re- 
ceived during  the  year  as  compensation 
and  less  the  capital  gains  after  one  has 
passed  the  age  of  59'/^  in  the  year  of 
distribution.  This  method  still  ignores 
the  fact 'that  averaging  could  push  an 
elderly  employee  into  a  tax  bracket 
higher  than  the  level  at  which  the  con- 
tributions were  originally  made. 

I  have  been  advised  there  are  over  40 
steps  Involved  in  determining  what  the 
tax  will  be. 

Apart  from  the  claims  of  equity,  there 
is  another  compelling  reason  why  we 
should  not  tamper  with  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  profit-sharing  plans.  Three 
decades  ago  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  found  that  profit  shar- 
ing contributes  to  harmonious  labor- 
management  relations  and  to  labor  peace 
and  contentment.  This  astute  observa- 
tion is  no  less  true  today.  Profit  sharing 
enables  employees  to  share  in  the  fruits 
of  the  corporations  for  which  they  work. 
Where  equity  participation  is  not  possi- 
ble because  the  business  is  a  partnership 
or  close  corporation  profit  sharing  gives 
employees  a  valuable  and  substantive 
stake  in  the  soundness  of  the  business. 
Through  profit  sharing  an  employee  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  ownership  and  to  accumulate 
funds  for  his  retirement  or  his  bene- 
ficiaries. It  is,  I  believe,  an  intelligent 
response  of  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
demand  for  participation  in  the  profits 
of  one's  business. 

I  fear  that  any  change  in  the  status  of 
employer  contributions  may  retard  the 
further  growth  of  plans.  Taxation  of 
lump  sum  distributions  at  ordinary  rates 
may  diminish  the  attractiveness  of  these 
plans  and  discourage  further  participa- 
tion in  them.  I  believe  that  profit  sharing 
is  a  valuable  financial  incentive  that 
must  be  preserved.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  share  my  interest  in  the  continued 
viability  of  profit-sharing  plans  to  join 
me  in  this  amendment  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 515  of  the  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
briefly  discuss  the  revenue  effects  of  the 
proposed  change.  At  the  outset,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  revised  method  of  taxa- 
tion would  produce  less  than  $2.5  mil- 
lion of  additional  revenue  In  "lie  year 
1970,  and  in  1971  it  is  estimated  that  $5 


million  of  additional  revenue  would  be 
produced;  and  by  1979  it  Is  estimated 
$50  million  of  additional  revenue  would 
be  produced. 

While  this  Is  Intended  to  be  a  tax  re- 
form bill  practical  considerations  which 
may  outweigh  the  modest  revenue  re- 
coupment, under  lump  sum  distribution, 
cannot  be  ignored  because  increased  bur- 
dens which  would  be  cast  on  the  tax  col- 
lecting agency  must  be  balanced  against 
any  estimated  revenue  gains  which  might 
result  from  the  changed  method  of  tax- 
ation. I  really  believe  the  increased  ad- 
ministrative costs  might  eliminate  all  the 
revenue  gained  and  lead  to  a  net  revenue 
loss. 

The  committee,  in  estimating  these 
additional  revenues,  naturally  assumed 
that  all  of  the  profit  sharing  plans  In 
effect  today  would  continue  in  effect.  I 
am  convinced,  with  this  amendment,  it 
would  serve  as  a  damper  to  these  plans 
and  discourage  not  only  further  develop- 
ment of  plans  but  close  up  present  plans. 

In  view  of  the  great  care  otherwise  ex- 
ercised to  see  that  revenue  cutting  por- 
tions of  the  bill  are  matched  by  revenue 
increases,  this  possibility  should  not  be 
ignored. 

Therefore,  once  again  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  share  my  interest  in  the  con- 
tinued liability  of  profit-sharing  plans  to 
join  me  in  this  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tion 515  of  the  tax  reform  bill. 


CONCERN  OF  YOUTH  ABOUT  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL CONTROL 

Mr.  PACKW<X>D.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  more  critical  problem  facing  our 
Nation  today  than  that  of  the  pollution 
of  our  entire  environment.  In  recent 
months,  we  have  seen  a  great  surge  of 
interest  and  concern  by  the  youth  of 
America  to  reverse  the  current  situation. 
I  was  greatly  encouraged  to  see  from  my 
mail  of  late  that  this  concern  extends 
down  to  the  elementary  school  level. 
What  better  weapon  do  we  have  in  meet- 
ing this  problem  than  the  education  and 
concern  of  our  young  people? 

I  have  received  some  really  delightful 
letters  from  the  fourth  grade  students 
of  Bend,  Oreg. 

What  an  encouraging  sign.  Without 
further  comment,  I  should  like  to  intro- 
duce these  young  "concerned  Americans" 
to  all  Senators  by  letting  them  read  their 
letters  to  me,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record  for 
that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beak  Creek  School, 
Bend,  Oreg.,  November  25, 1969. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:   We  have  been 
studying  our  Stete  and  national  pollution 
problems.  Our  class  decided  that  they  would 
like  to  express  their  feelings  to  their  govern- 
ment representatives.  Enclosed  you  will  find 
some  of  their  letters.  Please  address  any  re- 
plies to  the  above  address  so  that  we  can 
share  the  letter  or  letters  with  each  other. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Graham. 


Beno,  Oreg., 
November  25, 1969. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:   We  are  study- 
ing on  pollution  and  some  of  the  places  I 
went  were  polluted.  We  went  past  a  hlU 
that  bad  cans,  beer  bottles,  paper,  plastic 


paper,  sticks.  We  want  clean  water,  land, 
air.  We  should  not  have  no  deposit  bottles 
or  cans.  Because  everybody  Just  throws  them 
on  the  street  and  leaves  them  there. 
Sincerely. 

Cindy  Wklanber. 

Bend,  Orec, 
November  24, 1969. 
I>EAR  Senator  Packwood:  I  don't  like  the 
pollution  that  is  going  on.  and  I'm  sure 
you  don't  Uke  It  either.  I  wish  we  could 
outlaw  cans  then  we  could  have  returnable 
jars    and    bottles.    That    would    stop    land 
poUution  a  lot.  What  I  dont  get  Is  that 
how   can   we  stop   air   pollution.  Can  you 
stop  pollution?  I'm  trying. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Ipock. 

Bend,  Oreg., 
November  25.  1969. 
Dear    Senator   Packwood:    I    think    that 
there  should  be  a  law  that  there  should  not 
be  any  no  return  no  deposit  bottles  or  cans. 
There  is  too  much  pollution  these  days.  It 
is  a  disgrace.  If  you  can  help  us  please  do. 
Sincerely, 

Davd  Cochrane. 

Bend,  Oreg.. 
November  25,  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:  People  Just  don't 
Usten  when  we  tell  them  not  to  litter  be- 
cause they  are  destroying  America.  I  Just 
think  they're  too  lazy  to  even  get  up  and 
throw  it  In  the  garbage.  I  think  we  should 
make  5  cents  on  the  bottles  and  cans  then 
Instead  of  throwing  them  on  the  ground.  We 
could  take  them  to  the  store  and  get  6  cents 
out  of  them.  I  don't  think  we  should  put  our 
sewage  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  because  we 
have  a  lot  with  not  having  to  start  more.  The 
air  is  so  bad  that  some  day  we  wont  be  able 
to  see  the  sun  because  of  the  air  poUution. 
Instead  of  burning  our  garbage  we  can  bury 
It.  Well  I  Just  hope  you  stop  all  of  this  and 
make  America  beautiful.  And  another  thing 
people  cause  air  pollution  by  smoking. 
Cigarettes  are  hazardous.  America  is  getting 
ruined  slowly. 
Sincerely, 

ToBt  Ramsey. 

Bend  Orec 
November  25,  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:   We  have  been 
,  studying  about  pollution  and  we  would  Uke 
to  have  it  stopped.  It  is  not  good  for  your 
health.  It  does  not  keep  America  green  and 
pretty  like  it  should  be.  Every  time  I  see 
anyone  throw  trash  out  the  window  or  any- 
thing I  pick  it  up  and  put  it  In  the  trash 
can.  We  want  to  have  clean  air,  too. 
Sincerely, 

Deanna  Stevens. 

Bend,  Oreg., 
November  25,  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:  We  have  been 
studying  on  pollution  In  school.  We  want 
to  know  if  you  could  help  us  keep  Oregon 
beautiful.  We  want  you  to  help  make  no 
deposit,  no  return  bottles  into  return  bottles. 
After  people  drink  out  of  these  bottles  they 
throw  them  on  the  ground.  It  is  getting  so 
bad  that  It  is  looking  terrible.  I  hope  you  can 
help. 

Sincerely. 

Mary  Miller. 

Bend,  Orec.. 
November  24,  1969. 
Dear   Senator   Packwood:    Can   you   stop 
pollution?  We  go  camping  every  weekend. 
There    is    paper,    cans,    beer    bottles,    other 
things  around.  They  should  clean  it  up,  but 
they  don't.  Do  something  about  it.  We  want 
It  to  stop. 
Help  stop  pollution  please. 

Sincerely,  , 

Billy  Wayne  Conlet. 
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Bend,  Oktc., 
November  25,  1969. 

DsAB  SxNATOB  Packwood:  I  hope  you  can 
do  something  about  aU  tbls  xinnecessary 
wasting  of  clean  air,  water,  and  land.  It  can 
kill  people  and  wildlife,  and  It  will. 

There  is  water  pollution  in  Lake  Erie. 
It  used  to  be  a  favorite  fishing  ground.  Now 
it's  a  water  filled  garbage  dump!  I  don't 
want  this  happening  to  Oregon  and  the  other 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Nobody  and  nothing  can  survive  without 
air.  The  air  is  fit  to  breathe  if  we  keep  It  that 
way.  In  this  last  century  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere has  risen  Vi°-  If  It  rises  to  4°  warmer 
then  the  polar  lee  caps  woiUd  melt  and  flood 
aU  the  coastal  cities. 

If  you  have  any  literature  on  air,  water, 
and  land  will  you  please  send  It  to  me  and 
I'll  take  It  to  PURE  meetings.  There  is  a  lot 
of  rivers  and  lakes  in  Oregon  and  they're  fun 
to  fish  In,  go  swinuning,  water  skiing,  and 
Just  plain  old  fun.  Let's  keep  it  that  way 
please. 

Sincerely, 

Jerrt  Job. 

Bend,  Orec, 
November  25, 1969. 
Deab  Senator  Packwood:  Have  you  been 
thinking  about  litter?  Well  I  have.  Can  you 
help  It?  I  wish  I  could.  Don't  you  think  you 
can?  I  think  that  you  shouldn't  put  sewer  In 
the  Deschutes  River.  I  like  that.  I  hope  you 
can  help  It.  I  am  a  fourth  grader.  I  would  help 
stop  pollution  tool  I'm  helping  all  I  can.  Pol- 
lution Is  getting  bad. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carla  Wilkins. 

Bend,  Obec, 
November  25,  1969. 
Deab  Senator  Packwood:  We  have  been 
studying  pollution.  I  want  you  to  outlaw  no 
deposit  no  retiun  bottles  and  cans.  The  peo- 
ple who  buy  beer,  pop,  and  other  things  In 
bottles  and  cans  will  not  throw  their  cans 
and  bottles  away.  If  they  know  they  are  re- 
turnable for  about  five  cents.  People  who 
throw  away  these  cans  and  bottles  should  get 
fined  and  thrown  in  Jail.  But  If  anybody 
throws  away  cans  and  bottles  the  cans  and 
bottles  will  not  be  there  very  long.  If  a  little 
kid  sees  them  and  wants  some  money  he  will 
pick  up  every  last  can  and  bottle  he  can  see. 
Yours  truly, 

JON  Leacfeld. 

Bend,  Oreo., 
November  25, 1969. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:    Do   you   know 
what  our  states  are  coming  toy  It  Is  Just 
pollution  now.  It  would  help  If  you  outlaw 
beer  cans  and  pop  cans  becaiise  when  people 
are  finished   with   them   they   throw  them 
down.  If  you  could  put  It  In  bottles  with  a 
6*  deposit.  That  will  help  land  pollution  a 
little.  Now  it  is  a  problem  to  stop  water  pol- 
lution and  air  pollution. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Carol  Coulter. 

Bend,  Orec., 
November  25, 1969. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:  It  Is  our  duty 
in  Bend  to  not  throw  trash  out.  It  would  be  a 
help  If  they  would  outlaw  cans  and  have  all 
bottles  returnable  with  five  cent  charge.  I 
think  that  would  help  a  great  deal  about  the 
litter  problem.  There  should  be  a  law  about 
mill  and  construction  companies  putting 
there  wastes  In  rivers  and  streams  and  lakes. 
The  milla  should  have  a  pond  to  put  their 
logs  In  and  why  should  the  construction  com- 
panies dump  dirt  in  the  water.  If  we  don't 
stop  the  air  pollution  it  will  melt  the  polar 
Ice  caps  and  the  coastal  cities  will  drown 
by  water. 

Sincerely, 

Brian  Moodt. 


Bend,  Orec. 
Novem.ber  25, 1969. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:  I  am  a  fourth 
grade  girl.  I  would  like  to  help  stop  pollu- 
tion. We  are  making  posters  for  pollution. 
We  wovUd  like  you  to  vote  to  help  stop  pollu- 
tion. I  think  we  should  not  let  people  put 
sewage  in  the  Deschutes  River  and  all  the 
rivers  of  Bend.  If  you  could  stop  people  from 
selling  smokes  It  would  stop  some  of  the  air 
pollution. 

Please  help  vs. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Maretta  Louise  Seuell. 

Bend,  Oreo. 
November  24, 1969. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:  I  would  like  to 
know  why  kids  can't  vote  on  litter?  Why 
won't  there   be  cars   and  airplanes   go   by 
electric  to  stop  pollution?  And  have  no  de- 
posit cans  and  deposit  bottles. 
Sincerely, 

KiMBSELL  Cummins. 

Bend,  Oreo. 
November  24, 1969. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:  Would  you  please 
make  no  deposit  no  return  bottles.  Because 
this  town  is  going  to  be  pretty  polluted.  The 
teen-agers  and  the  parents  are  the  ones  who 
make  this  town  polluted.  Not  us  little  kids. 
Water  is  the  hardest  to  keep  clean.  Because 
when  somebody  cleans  up  the  ditches  In  this 
town,  people  put  it  back  In  It.  Land  Is  hard 
to  keep  clean  too.  And  so  is  air. 
Sincerely, 

Briauna  Michelle  Hollt. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Oflacer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  the  Treasury  strongly  sup- 
ports s^tlon  515  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. This  provision  would  deny  capi- 
tal gains  treatment — on  a  prospective 
basis  only — for  the  portion  of  a  lump- 
simi  distribution  from  a  qualified  pen- 
sion or  profit-sharing  plan  to  the  extent 
it  consists  of  contributions  by  the  em- 
ployer. To  prevent  distortion  in  tax  lia- 
bility which  might  result  from  Includ- 


ing several  years  Income  in  the  gross  In- 
come of  1  taxable  year,  this  provision 
contains  a  special  averaging  provision. 

The  Treasury  believes  that  employer 
contributions  to  a  pension  or  profit- 
sharing  plan  should  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income.  Such  amounts  are  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered.  They  do 
not  cease  to  be  compensation  and  are 
accumulated  in  a  tax-exempt  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employees. 

There  have  been  statements  circulating 
recently  to  the  effect  that  this  provision 
will  result  in  a  tax  increase  for  recipients 
of  relatively  small  distributions  and  a 
tax  decrease  for  recipients  of  large  dis- 
tributions. These  statements  are  Incor- 
rect. In  fact,  most  recipients  of  rela- 
tively small  distributions,  that  is,  $20,- 
000  or  less — would  have  a  smaller  tax 
liability  than  they  now  have  with  capital 
gains  treatment  because  of  the  favorable 
averaging  rule  provided.  High  paid  cor- 
porate executives  will  generally  have  a 
greater  tax  liability.  This  demonstrates 
that  capital  gain  treaments  is  Inappro- 
priate as  an  averaging  device  in  that  it 
has  uneven  effects  depending  upon  in- 
come size.  A  5-year  average  as  proposed 
In  the  bill  provides  the  same  type  of 
averaging  benefit  to  all  taxpayers,  re- 
gardless of  Income  size. 

The  Treasury  believes  that  existing 
law  provides  an  unwise  incentive  for  em- 
ployees to  elect  lump-sum  distributions 
from  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  to 
obtain  capital  gains  treatment;  aside 
from  this  tax  benefit  it  would  normally 
be  in  their  best  interest  to  receive  pe- 
riodic distributions.  Section  515  of  the 
bill  will  tend  to  remove  this  unwise  in- 
centive. This  will  strengthen  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  private  pension  system 
in  providing  for  the  continuing  needs  of 
employees  after  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  $55  million  in- 
volved in  the  pending  amendment  and,  if 
agreed  to.  It  would  mean  one  more  step 
backward  from  the  so-called  tax  reform 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee and  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

To  summarize,  I  point  to  existing  law, 
where  the  employer's  contribution  to  the 
private  pension  plans,  plus  all  apprecia- 
tion thereon,  as  a  result  of  the  invest- 
ment, is  and  can  be  accepted  as  a  lump- 
sum payment  and  receive  favorable  capi- 
tal gains  treatment.  Under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  we  would  provide  that  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  would  be  subject  u) 
regular,  normal  income  tax,  but  that  the 
capital  gains  treatment  would  apply 
only  to  the  appreciation  in  the  invest- 
ment of  the  contributions.  I  certainly 
think  that  this  is  one  loophole  we  should 
close.  By  all  means,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

I  say  again  that  there  is  $55  mlUion 
Involved.  If  we  keep  whittling  away  here, 
there  will  soon  be  nothing  left. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
way  the  committee  handled  this  item  was 
to  make  it  prospective  and  operational? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  those  who  will 
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retire,  let  us  say,  next  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, would  find  no  change  whatever  in- 
sofar as  their  lump  sum  payment  is  con- 
cerned and  as  to  how  the  tax  law  would 
handle  it  over  what  is  now  the  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  This  is  completely  pro- 
spective only,  but  it  is  a  correction  long 
overdue  in  the  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  espe- 
cially in  a  ctise  of  the  employee  with  a 
farily  long  term  of  service,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  lump  sum  payment  is  at- 
tributable to  the  acciunulation  in  a  tax- 
free  trust  rather  than  to  payments  made 
by  an  employer  as  a  contribution  to  the 
trust  in  previous  years? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
committee's  action  leaves  the  capital 
gains  at  least  on  the  great  bulk  of  the 
payout  alone? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
That  should  be  subject  to  capital  gain 
because  it  is  capital  appreciation  the 
same  as  it  would  be  if  it  was  a  private 
investment.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
employer's  contribution  to  the  pension 
fimd'is  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  in- 
dividual and  even  though  it  is  deferred 
income  it  should  be  taxed  at  regular 
rates.  The  committee  bill  also  provides 
an  averaging  provision  so  it  does  not 
hit  him  in  the  high  bracket  all  in  1 
year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  the  case  of  the  situa- 
tion where  the  employee  has  made  a  con- 
tribution down  through  the  years,  as  well 
as  the  employer,  that  portion  of  the 
lump-sum  payment  which  is  attributable 
to  the  employee's  own  contribution  is 
merely  a  return  of  income  which  he  has 
previously  paid  taxes  on  and  is  not  taxed 
at  all  under  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  true.  It  is  not  taxed  either  under  exist- 
ing law  or  in  the  Finance  Committee 
bUl. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  personal- 
ly voted  to  support  the  position  taken 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye)  in  committee.  I 
would  have  felt  constrained  to  stay  with 
the  committee  position  except  for  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  voting  on  the  merits  of  these  mat- 
ters as  they  felt  about  the  matter  in  the 
committee.  I  believe  this  does  Involve 
a  Sears  &  Roebuck  retirement  plan, 
does  it  not,  I  ask  the  Senator? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  Many  people  who  have 
such  retirement  plans  working  in  States 
to  the  north,  east,  and  west  of  us  are 
planning  and  hoping,  when  they  earn 
their  retirement,  to  take  a  lump  sum  set- 
tlement, pay  a  capital  gains  on  it  and 
then  move  to  warmer  climates,  such  as 
Florida,  or  perhaps  Louisiana,  or  Cali- 
fornia, or  Hawaii — where  climates  are 
not  so  harsh  on  elderly  people  and  they 
may  live  out  their  remaining  years  in 
modest  comfort. 
To  tax  this  settlement  as  ordinary  in- 


come does  impose  a  considerable  burden 
upon  them,  without  involving  a  great 
deal  of  tax  revenue,  and  it  causes  very 
much  inconvenience  to  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  planning  to  retire  and  move  to 
some  other  place  from  where  they 
worked;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  talked  to  people 
involved  in  this  Sears  &  Roebuck  pen- 
sion pl£ui,  and  I  do  not  really  regard  it 
as  a  loophole,  where  people  have  earned 
their  retirement  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  that  they  are  permitted  to  have 
capital  gains  treatment.  I  think  that, 
while  perhaps  some  people  might  receive 
an  undue  tax  advantage,  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  the  people  affected  are 
those  with  modest  means,  who  work  hard 
for  the  retirement  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  and  I  would,  therefore,  very 
much  dislike  to  see  capital  gain  treat- 
ment taken  away  from  them.  Thus,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  with  reference  to  the  effect 
of  this  amendment,  I  would  like  to  read 
some  figures  given  in  the  President's 
1963  tax  message  relating  to  a  proposal 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  These  are  ac- 
tual cases  where  employees  received  very 
large  lump-sum  distributions  and  gained 
the  benefit  of  the  low  capital  gains  tax 
on  these  distributions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
listing  these  lump-sum  distributions  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  following  lump-sum  distributions 
were  received  iinder  the  pension  plan  of 
Employer  M  within  the  period  from  1954  to 
1960: 

Amount 

Employee  A $524,164 

Employee  B 603,  670 

Employee  C 428,  617 

Employee  D 342,280 

Employee  E 335,647 

Employee  P 314,556 

Employee  O 283,  643 

2.  The  following  lump-sum  distributions 
were  received  under  the  profit-sharing  plan 
of  Employer  N  during  the  years  1960  through 
1962: 

Amount 

Employee  A $800,000 

Employee  B 400,000 

Employee  C 365,000 

During  1962,  over  10  employees  received 
lump-sum  distributions  of  $200,000  or  more 
under  this  profit-sharing  plan. 

3.  A  lump-sum  distribution  of  $843,000 
was  received  under  the  pension  plan  of  Em- 
ployer O  In  1959. 

4.  A  lump-sum  distribution  of  $332,348 
was  received  under  the  pension  plan  of  Em- 
ployer P  In   1961. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  table,  which  as  I  said,  is 
derived  from  information  in  the  Presi- 
dent's 1963  tax  message  shows  one  em- 
ployee receive  a  lump-sum  distribution  of 
$524,164.  Another  employee  received 
$503,670.  Yet  another  employee  received 
$428,617,  and  so  forth  on  down  the  line. 


I  think  the  Senate  should  be  aware  of 
what  we  are  voting  on  here.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  large  benefits  for  certain  in- 
dividuals who  are  deferring  their  salai-y 
income  and  who  under  present  law  only 
pay  a  tax  at  capital  gains  rates  when 
they  receive  that  deferred  income.  This 
is  one  of  the  loopholes  that  preceding 
Presidents  as  well  as  the  present  Presi- 
dent, have  recommended  should  be  cor- 
rected. The  committee's  bill  does  deal 
with  the  loopholes. 

I  hope  the  amendment  which  would 
strike  the  reform  from  the  bill  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  about  $10 
million  is  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  orig- 
inal estimate  was  $5  million  in  1971,  $10 
million  in  1972  and  $55  million  ulti- 
mately. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  advised  that  about 
$10  million  is  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  we  have  in- 
creased the  capital  gains  tax  from  a  25 
percent  tax  up  to  a  37 '/2  percent  tax.  So 
the  capital  gains  tax,  by  virtue  of  this 
bill,  becomes  a  graduated  income  tax.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  not  a  graduated  income  tax 
going  up  as  high  as  the  tax  on  ordinary 
income,  but  now  we  have  it,  by  vote  of  the 
Senate,  up  to  37  Vi  percent. 

So  if  one  who  is  making  a  substan- 
tial Income  receives  a  lump  sum  distribu- 
tion from  a  pension  plan,  he  would  have 
under  the  bill  a  substantial  increase  in 
tax  on  the  lump  sum  distribution  by  vir- 
tue of  what  we  have  done  In  increasing 
the  capital  gains  tax  rates — the  top 
rate,  in  fact,  is  increased  by  50  percent. 
That  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  people  who  were  retiring 
under  the  Sears,  Roebuck  or  Proctor  U 
Gamble  retirement  plans  would  have 
their  taxes  increased  substantially,  any- 
way. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  I  do  not  like  to  see  these  people 
taxed  more  than  others.  It  may  be  that 
my  opinion  may  put  me  at  variance  with 
others,  but  I  find  myself  in  sympathy 
with  these  people  who  want  to  retire  and 
move  to  a  pleasant  climate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anoee- 
son),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  SYMmcxoN)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEDCER)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  50, 
na.vs  37,  as  follows: 


(No.  189  Leg.  1 

TEAS— 50 

Bayh 

Hni.ska 

Patkwood 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Percy 

CurtU 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Jordan,  N.C 

Randolph 

Domlnick 

Long 

Smith,  Maliiu 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Smith,  ni. 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Fong 

McClelUn 

Stennis 

Oravel 

McOee 

Talmadge 

OtiflBn 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Oumey 

MetcaK 

Tower 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Ty  dings 

Holland 

Murphy 

Yoiins.  Ohio 

HolUnps 

Muskie 

NAYS— 37 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Nelsou 

Allott 

Pulbrtght 

Pell 

Baker 

Goodell 

Piroxmire 

Bellmou 

Gore 

Ribicoff 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Russell 

Boggs 

Harris 

Saxbe 

BunUck 

Hart 

Scott 

case 

Hartke 

WlUiams,  N.J. 

Churth 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Cook 

Mathias 

Yarlxirougl) 

Cooper 

McOovem 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Cotton 

MlUer 

Dole 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Allen 

Ellender 

Scbweiker 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Byrd,  W.Va. 

Mondale 

Cannon 

Mundt 

So    Mr.    Inouye's    amendment    was 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  tabic. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    382 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  392. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  16,  strike  the  phrase  "one- 
fifth  of  1  percent"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof, 
the  phrase  "one-tenth  of  1  percent  (for  tax- 
able years  beginning  In  1970,  one-flfth  of  1 
percent) ." 


On  page  24,  after  line  20,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Adjustments  in  Rate  of  Audit-Pee 
Tax. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
maintain  such  records  &a  are  necessary  to 
reflect  accurately  both  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
the  total  taxes  collected  under  subsection 
(a).  He  or  his  delegate  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected under  subsection  (a)  and  the  total 
costs  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter and  shall  recommend  to  the  committee 
the  rate  of  audit  fee  which  shall  reasonably 
approximate  the  costs  of  such  audit." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes.  I  afk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  being  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy),  and 
myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senators  Hat- 
field, Tower,  Javits,  Randolph,  and 
Hruska  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

On  page  27  of  the  report,  the  commit- 
tee pointed  out  that  for  the  fh'st  time 
they  were  establishing  a  user  charge  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  auditing  the  assets  of 
foundations.  However,  on  a  study  of  the 
actual  costs,  there  is  no  question  that 
after  the  first  year  a  fee  of  one-fifth  of 
1  percent  will  bring  In  twice  as  much 
money  as  necessary  to  audit  f  oimdations. 

Since  this  is  not  a  tax,  but  is  really 
a  service  charge,  it  is  our  feeling  that 
the  rate  should  correspond  with  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  auditing  the  assets  of  foimdations. 
And,  as  a  consequence,  we  do  believe  that 
after  the  first  year  it  should  be  lowered 
to  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  assets. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  we  added  an  addi- 
tional sentence  to  provide:  "and  the 
total  costs  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  shall  recommend  to 
the  committee  the  rate  of  audit  fee 
which  shall  reasonably  approximate  the 
costs  of  such  audit." 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Percy  amend- 
ment would  require  the  foundations  to 
pay  out  6  percent  of  assets,  there  is  no 
justification  whatever,  for  charging  them 
this  extra  money. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment. 

There  was  a  clear-cut  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee on  whether  we  should  have  a  tax 
for  revenue  or  an  audit  fee  so  that  the 
foundations  could  be  thoroughly,  auto- 
matically, and  continuously  audited.  The 


committee  turned  down  the  idea  of  a  tax 
for  revenue  and  agreed  to  the  audit  fee 
proposal.  In  this  action,  we  were  in  ac- 
cord with  the  principle  advocated  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  Treasury  advocated  a  2-percent 
tax  on  income. 

The  committee  based  the  charge  on  the 
assets  of  the  corporation  and  for  a  very 
valid  reason.  The  foundation  that 
hoarded  its  assets  and  did  not  produce 
very  much  income  would  pay  a  low  tax. 
The  foundation  that  produced  all  the 
income  they  could  and  paid  it  out  would 
have  to  pay  a  higher  tax. 

There  are  'several  places  in  the  bill 
where  they  are  required  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  their  assets. 

So,  first  the  committee  fixed  a  tax  on 
assets.  I  point  out  that  if  we  transfer  the 
Treasury's  recommendation  of  2  percent 
on  income  to  assets,  that  is  equivalent  to 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  at  5  percent.  And 
we  have  already  provided  for  a  6  per- 
cent tax. 

The  amendment  will  bring  in  all  of 
the  money  we  need.  We  want  a  thorough 
audit.  It  will  be  in  line,  I  think,  with 
what  many  members  of  the  committee 
wanted.  It  will  correspond  in  amount  to 
the  amount  the  Treasury  recommended. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  indicate 
my  solid  support  for  the  amendment.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  acceptance  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  of  the 
suggested  amendment  language. 

I  think  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
took  a  major  step  forward  in  recog- 
nizing that  there  should  be  a  charge 
against  assets  rather  than  against  in- 
cofiiir^"^ 

I  think  the  implication  of  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  is  that  there  is  to  be 
an  income  tax  imposed  on  foimdations. 
And  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  or 
harmful,  because  what  would  we  do  if  we 
had  a  7-percent  tax  on  income  of  founda- 
tions? 

We  would  take  the  7  percent  of  income 
away  from  the  foundations  from  which  it 
goes  mainly  to  education,  health,  and 
basic  research.  We  would  then  move  that 
Income  into  the  Treasury  Department, 
appropriate  the  money  through  Govern- 
ment channels  to  the  very  same  type 
agencies  for  the  very  same  purposes. 
However,  we  would  deduct  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  Government.  We 
would  have  Government  employees 
rather  than  foundation  personnel.  And 
we  would  lose  the  benefit  of  receiving 
all  the  volunteer  help  received  by  the 
charitable,  educational,  and  health  insti- 
tutions that  are  in  the  volunteer  private 
sector.  Moreover,  past  experience  has  in- 
dicated that  we  cannot  always  be  sure 
these  Treasury  fimds  would  go  toward 
priority  programs. 

Actually,  we  would  be  shrinking  the 
benefits  that  would  be  received  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
our  action. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  make 
clear  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  Impose 
on  income  tax  for  revenue  purposes,  but 
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only  a  charge  to  provide  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  audit  services  to  be 
performed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  which  the  foundations  themselves 
are  quite  willing  to  pay  for.  I  therefore 
fully  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  not  really  at  variance  with 
the  Finance  Committee. 

I  again  praise  the  Finance  Committee 
for  even  thinking  of  putting  this  into 
the  pending  bill.  Once  the  audit  is  made, 
the  Government  and  the  coxmtry  for  the 
first  time,  will  really  know  what  founda- 
tions are  all  about,  where  their  assets 
are,  where  they  are  going,  and  what  they 
are  doing. 

I  commend  the  Finance  Committee  for 

taking  a  step  that  would  accomplish  this. 

We  are  trying  with  this  amendment  to 

bring  the  bill  into  line  with  what  the 

report  says  the  intentions  are. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  offering  the  amendment  with  the 
oosponsorship  of  other  interested  Sena- 
tors. I 'have  listened  to  his  presentation, 
and  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ;  and  I  am  gratified  at  the  ap- 
parent feeling  of  unity  In  reference  to 
this  matter.  I  trust  that  the  Finance 
Committee,  through  its  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  will  believe  that 
this  approach— which  is  a  strengthening 
amendment,  as  it  were,  and  a  clarifica- 
tion— can  be  incorporated  in  the  pending 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  also  has  been  interested  in  this 
amendment  and  other  Senators  have  in- 
dicated their  support. 

I  emphasize  that  It  is  very  important 
to  realize  that  in  most  of  the  foundations 
there  are  persons  by  the  hundreds 
throughout  the  United  States  who  are 
working  as  volunteers.  The  oflQcers  and 
directors  of  the  foundations  are  often 
paid  nothing  for  their  work.  The  moneys 
that  are  contributed  from  the  founda- 
tions to  worthy  causes  are  carefully  con- 
sidered; and,  by  and  large,  programs  of 
the  educational  Institutions,  the  merited 
scholarships,  and  the  additions  to  our 
medical  facilities — all  programs  vital  to 
the  prepress  of  our  American  society — 
have  been  carried  forward  by  volim- 
teers — people  who  are  knowledgeable  and 
realistic  as  to  local  and  national  needs 
and  perform  a  service  without  compensa- 
tion. 

It  is  right  that  such  people  be  encour- 
aged, that  these  concerned  citizens  con- 
tinue their  work,  and  that  we  not  dupli- 
cate with  unnecessary  government, 
through  employees  of  the  Federal  struc- 
ture, in  such  bookkeeping. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  q?eak  in  regard  to  and  in 
support  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  amoimt 
that  would  be  made  available  for  audit 
purposes  by  the  amendment. 

Ever  since  I  learned  of  the  action 
taken  in  the  other  body  to  deal  with 
this  topic,  and  then  the  action  taken 
in  the  Senate  committee,  I  have  been 
seeking  to  ascertain  how  much  money 
would  be  required  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  conduct  the  audit  au- 
thorized by  the  bill.  The  amoimt  ap- 
peared to  me,  initially,  to  be  excessive, 
and  I  base  that  upon  my  own  knowledge 
of  auditing  costs  acquired  through  serv- 
ice as  State  Comptroller  in  California. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  was 
quite  reluctant,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  perhaps  even  more  re- 
luctant to  come  up  with  a  figure.  I  kept 
pressing  for  a  figure.  On  Friday  I  was 
told  informally  that  a  figure  would  be 
made  available  to  me  during  the  day,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  that  would  be  signed 
as  soon  as  the  top  person  became  avail- 
able to  sign  the  letter.  We  managed  to 
learn  informally  from  somebody  of  high 
position  in  IRS — a  person  I  think 
totally  knowledgeable  in  this  area — that 
the  amoimt  made  available  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  was  more  than  was  required 
and  that  the  amount  proposed  in  the 
pending  amendment  was  totally  ade- 
quate for  the  sort  of  audit  that  Con- 
gress wishes. 

Then,  for  whatever  the  reason  may 
be — the  IRS  letter  was  not  made  avail- 
able. The  formal  statement  was  with- 
held, without  explanation  I  suspect  that 
the  reason  may  well  be  that  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
like  to  have  the  extra  $25  million  that 
would  be  made  avsdlable  by  the  com- 
mittee bill.  That,  of  course,  amounts  to 
taxing  the  foundations  an  extra  $25  mil- 
lion, roughly,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  committee;  because  the  com- 
mittee has  made  plain  that  it  does  not 
want  a  tax,  that  it  simply  wants  to  make 
available  whatever  funds  are  adequate 
for  the  audit.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree 
that  the  audit  would  be  very  helpful,  and 
that  adequate  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  cover  its  cost. 

So  I  strongly  urge — and  I  base  this 
upon  the  information  that  comes  from 
the  executive  branch — support  of  the 
amendment,  which  would  make  avail- 
able the  funds  required,  and  no  more 
than  are  required,  for  the  audit  we  all 
want. 

I  would  also  like  my  name  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Originally,  when  we  were  drawing 
this  amendment,  we  thought  we  would 
make  it  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  begin- 
ning the  first  year.  But  after  discussions 
with  the  staff,  we  found  that  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  would  not  quite  cover  the 
first  year.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  will 


cost  approximately  $25  million  a  year, 
and  the  $25  million  a  year  will  be  covered 
after  the  first  year  by  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent. The  one-fifth  of  1  percent  will  bring 
in  in  excess  of  $25  million.  In  any  event, 
once  the  audit  is  made  and  the  IRS 
knows  the  actual  cost,  they  will  make  a 
recommendation;  and  when  the  recom- 
mendation is  made,  If  It  requires  more 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  we  can  in- 
crease the  one-tenth  of  1  percent  fiigure. 

So  it  is  certainly  the  desire  of  the  co- 
sponsors  to  make  sure  that  the  general 
tax  revenues  In  no  way  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  audit,  but  that  actued  cost  of  the 
audit  will,  throughout  the  years,  be  borne 
by  the  foundation,  by  the  adjustment  of 
tax  rates. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  response,  and  for  his  fine  work 
In  this  matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  One  thing  that  I 
should  be  pointed  out  is  that  the  one 
fifth  of  1  percent  in  the  first  year  woul^ 
provide  approximately  $50  million.  With 
that  amount,  5,000  men  could  be  hired 
at  $10,000  a  year  each.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  the  Treasury  Department  antici- 
pates requiring  or  hiring  that  type  of 
force.  But  whatever  they  require  to  do 
a  thoroughly  adequate  job,  that  Is  what 
our  Intention  is,  and  that  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  foundations.  The  intention 
Is  not  harassment;  no  one  is  thinking 
about  that.  The  Intention  Is  a  thorough 
audit  and  to  make  certain  that  they  can 
verify  what  has  transpired. 

I  think  we  have  helped  considerably 
by  requiring  annual  public  accounting 
and  an  annual  CPA  report  to  be  made  by 
the  foundations.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment certainly  can  rely  on  and  use  the 
material  that  is  developed  by  the  CPA's. 
So  that  when  the  amount  drops  back  to 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  $25  mil- 
lion a  year,  I  think  that  still  will  be 
more  than  adequate.  If  for  any  reason 
they  require  more,  the  amendment  I 
have  added — and  which  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  accepting — 
provides  for  the  Treasury  Department  to 
inform  the  Congress  whether  an  escala- 
tion or  decrease  in  audit  charges  are 
necessary  or  desirable. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  this  is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  foundations.  They  recog- 
nize that  It  may  be  reduced  or  Increased. 
I  cannot  Imagine  that  it  would  be  In- 
creased, but  we  have  made  adequate  pro- 
vision. 

I  also  wish  to  affirm  that  which  was 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Cotmecticut 
regarding  the  Increase  we  have  now 
made  over  the  committee  bill  in  the  per- 
centage of  assets  to  be  paid  out  by  the 
foundations.  There  is  no  question — and 
I  reiterated  It  when  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment Increasing  the  payout  from  5  to  6 
percent — that  it  Is  going  to  require  some 
adjustment  on  the  part  of  some  founda- 
tions that  have  been  paying  out  consid- 
erably less  than  this.  But,  having  done 
that — and  I  hope  It  will  be  sustained  by 
the  conference,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be — we  do  not  wish 
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to  add  a  punitive  tax  of  any  kind  at  this 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  tax  that 
was  levied  for  audit  purposes  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  bill  was  fixed  at  the 
rate  in  the  bill  because  we  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  It  would  yield  enough  revenue 
to  meet  the  costs  of  the  audit  work.  Since 
that  time,  this  Senator  has  made  some 
studies  and  has  consulted  with  our  staff. 
I  have  been  advised  that  after  the  first 
year  less  money  may  be  needed  for  audit 
purposes  than  in  the  first  year. 

We  really  have  no  desire  to  collect 
more  than  is  needed  for  audit  purposes. 
We  believe  that  the  amount  suggested 
by  the  Senator's  amendment  will  be  ade- 
quate for  this  purpose.  If  it  is  not,  we 
can  increase  it  later,  and  the  amendment 
contemplates  that. 

The  major  benefit  of  this  bill,  if  It  be- 
comes law — and  I  believe  it  will — is  that 
for  the  future  we  can  expect  to  have 
these  foundations  do  a  great  deal  more 
work  with  their  resources  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  nodding,  because 
the  bin  moves  in  that  direction — to  make 
them  pay  out  more  of  their  resources  for 
charity,  for  education,  and  for  other 
worthy  purposes. 

We  believe  the  foundation  provisions 
of  the  bill  win  do  a  world  of  good,  not 
by  raising  revenue  but  by  regulating  the 
activities  of  foimdations  and  requiring  a 
significant  benefit  to  charity  to  fiow  from 
their  resources.  So,  in  Justification,  the 
amendment  seeks  to  tailor  the  revenue 
raised  more  closely  to  the  audit  needs 
after  the  first  year.  It  would  not  change 
the  amount  raised  in  the  first  year,  while 
we  are  determining  how  much  is  to  be 
needed. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
If  we  find  the  amount  of  revenue  in  the 
second  year  and  the  third  year  Is  not 
enough  for  audit  purposes,  we  would 
have  little  difficulty  Increasing  the  tax 
to  achieve  whatever  revenue  might  be 
needed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  argue  with  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  The  ques- 
tion Is:  Is  that  all  we  wanted  to  achieve? 
There  Is  not  a  taxpayer  In  America  who 
would  not  be  delighted  to  have  his  tax 
obligation  limited  to  the  cost  of  audit- 
ing his  returns. 

The  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  these  foundations  would  be 
taxed  at  7.5  percent  on  their  investment 
income.  Under  that  proposal  $65  million 
of  revenue  would  have  been  produced  In 
the  first  year,  and  thereafter  It  would 
have  advanced  to  $100  million.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  in  changing  the 
method  of  taxing  foundations  to  a  tax 
on  assets  instead  of  on  income  would  pro- 
vide $40  million  of  revenue  the  first  year, 
which  would  rise  eventually  to  $55  mil- 
lion. The  pending  amendment  would  not 
change  the  revenue  in  the  first  year  but 
would  thereafter  cut  the  amount  back 
by  at  least  one-half,  on  the  average, 
so  that  eventually  it  would  result  in  a 
$27  y2 -million  cutback. 

This  is  a  question  of  degree.  How  far 
do  we  want  to  go  toward  taxing  these 
foimdations?  Again,  it  Is  erosion,  but 
recognizing  there  are  only  about  12  or 


14  shopping  days  before  Christmas  and 
that  the  Senate  is  dealing  with  a  Christ- 
mas package  and  also  realizing  the  over- 
generosity  of  the  mood  of  Congress  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Congress  by  requesting  a 
record  vote  on  something  for  which  I 
know  they  would  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  carry  out  the  thinking 
of  the  committee.  On  page  27  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Finance  it  is 
stated : 

The  comnuttee  views  this  tax  as  a  super- 
visory fee  and  as  an  indication  of  tlie  amount 
of  funds  needed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  proper  administration  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  provisions  relating  to 
private  foundations  and  other  exempt  orga- 
nizations. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
agree  that  the  1  percent  in  the  first  year 
is  more  than  enough  to  cover  all  the  su- 
pervision we  need.  In  the  first  year  if  it  is 
indicated  that  one-tenth  of  1  percent  in 
subsequent  years  is  not  sufficient,  then 
the  provision  on  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment which  requires  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  make  this  known  and  rec- 
ommend what  is  needed  to  pay  for  the 
supervision,  does  give  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Congress  an  opportu- 
nity to  raise  that  one-tenth  of  a  1  per- 
cent. 

Again,  I  say  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  committee  at  any  time  during  the 
consideration  of  the  measure  to  provide 
that  the  Treasury  was  to  make  money 
to  pay  for  the  costs.  My  amendment  car- 
ries out  the  thinking  and  the  wishes  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate 
by  arguing  the  matter  further.  There 
were  some  members  of  the  committee 
who  felt  the  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to 
raise  revenue  for  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  comment  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  think  the  im- 
portant part  of  the  change  that  has  been 
made  in  the  Senate  on  this  question  was 
made  in  the  Committee  on  Rnance.  We 
can  differ  as  to  how  much  is  necessary  to 
enforce  the  auditing  of  the  foimdations, 
but  the  critical  change  was  made  in  the 
committee  to  raise  the  money  necessary 
by  a  supervisory  tax  on  the  assets  of  the 
foimdations  rather  than  on  income. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  if  it  is  his  feel- 
ing that  the  Senate  conferees  will  stand 
very  strong  on  the  principle  that  what- 
ever tax  we  have  to  audit  the  founda- 
tions, it  should  be  a  tax  on  assets  rather 
than  income. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  stand  by  the  Senate 


position,  but  I  think  I  should  make  it 
clear  that  while  I  believe  the  Senate  will 
prevail  numerically  in  the  conference  on 
this  bill  with  regard  to  a  great  number 
of  the  committee  amendments  and  fioor 
amendments,  I  think  I  would  be  mislead- 
ing the  Senate  if  I  said  that  I  think  we 
can  make  the  House  agree  in  terms  of 
dollars  of  revenue. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  a  different  matter. 
What  is  being  discussed  here  involves  a 
very  small  amount  of  revenue.  But  I  be- 
lieve when  the  House  takes  a  look  at  this 
bill  and  sees  the  revenue  shortfall — 
which  because  of  floor  amendments  is 
going  to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
House  bill — I  think  the  House  is  going  to 
insist  on  prevailing  in  terms  of  dollars, 
although  we  may  prevail  in  other  re- 
gards. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  that  in 
committee  tliere  was  overwhelming  senti- 
ment witli  regard  to  a  supervisory  tax 
based  on  foundation  assets  rather  than 
income. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
sentiment  was  about  the  same  as  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  against  the 
Gore  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  in- 
cludes many  of  the  other  amendments. 

As  one  potential  conferee  I  am  speak- 
ing on  many  of  the  other  amendments  in 
this  better  than  $10-billion  Christmas 
tree  package.  The  Senate  is  going  to  pass 
a  bill  providing  over  a  $10-billion  loss  in 
revenue  as  the  result  of  adoption  of  the 
many  amendments  we  have  passed — and 
I  am  not  speaking  of  this  amendment  in 
particular. 

Any  number  of  Senators  have  said  to 
me,  "I  voted  for  that  amendment,  but  you 
can  eliminate  it  in  conference."  In  my 
opinion  those  who  voted  for  these  amend- 
ments and  who  want  to  brag  about  their 
votes  hack  home  had  better  send  to  con- 
ference only  those  conferees  who  will 
stand  by  the  amendments.  Personally  I 
would  not  serve  as  a  conferee  unless  it 
were  understood  that  we  should  try  to 
bring  back  a  good  bill  in  spite  of  Senate 
action. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  made  this  point. 
I  voted  with  him  on  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  the  reve- 
nue-raising principle:  we  are  talking 
about  the  principle  of  whether  founda- 
tions should  be  taxed  on  income  or  on 
assets,  so  that  a  tax  will  not  be  raised 
at  a  later  day  which  would  make  it  a  full 
tax  on  income. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  recognize  that  generally  it  is  the 
obligation  of  the  conferees  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  defend  the  position  of  the 
Senate  without  regard  to  the  individual 
position  of  conferees.  I  recognize  that  as 
a  general  principle.  But  I  am  speaking 
here  of  not  just  the  Gore  amendment, 
but  the  more  than  $10  billion  overall 
revenue  loss  which  has  been  added  to  this 
bill  by  floor  amendments  which  has  no 
relation  to  tax  reform.  I  want  to  clarify 
my  position  as  a  potentitd  conferee.  On 
this  amendment,  I  supported  in  com- 
mittee the  principle  that  these  founda- 
tions should  pay  taxes.  I  still  think  they 
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should,  and  as  a  potential  conferee  I  have 
not  clianged  my  mind.  I  think  other  Sen- 
ators feel  differently.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  expressed  that  quite  well. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  On  the  Gore  amend- 
ment we  had  a  rollcall  vote.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  Senate 
to  test  the  sentiment  of  Senators  of  this 
principle.  Conferees  will  be  going  to  the 
conference  without  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  as  expressed  in 
a  rollcall  vote.  That  is  why  I  raised  the 
point.  I  think  that  overwhelmingly  the 
Senate  would  back  up  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  tax  assets  only  enough  to 
audit  the  funds.  We  would  oppose  the 
position  taken  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  have  never  felt  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  rollcall  vote 
made  the  least  bit  of  difference  when  we 
went  to  conference  on  something  that 
the  Senate  wanted  to  do.  When  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  do  something,  that  is  what 
it  wants  to  do.  It  is  generally  my  impres- 
sion that  if  something  can  be  agreed  to 
by  a  voice  vote,  whether  it  happens  to  be 
unanimous  or  not,  if  agreed  to,  that  is 
the  expression  of  the  Senate.  But,  if  a 
Senator,  wants  to  make  a  record  and 
have  a  rollcall  vote,  that  is  his  privilege. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  however,  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  Senate  is  any 
more  for  an  amendment  than  if  we 
agreed  to  it  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  committee  was  closely  divided  on 
the  issue  of  the  audit  fee  concept,  but 
that  concept  did  prevail  in  the  commit- 
tee. When  we  go  to  conference,  however, 
we  certainly  cannot  guarantee  that  we 
will  run  over  the  House  conferees  in 
order  to  prevail  because,  as  we  all  know, 
that  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  that  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  conferees  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  I  think  they  understand  how  the 
Senate  feels.  They  certainly  will  back  up 
their  basic  report.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  whether  this  is 
a  rollcall  vote  or  a  voice  vote,  under- 
stands the  sentiments  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  that  he  will 
do  everything  he  can  in  conference  to 
have  those  sentiments  prevail. 

I  do  not  seek  to  delay  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  any  further.  We  are  all 
anxious  to  get  this  bill  over  with.  But 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  what  he  was  talking 
about,  the  amendments  that  were  added 
to  the  bill,  costing  huge  sums  of  money, 
he  kept  on  saying  that  he  does  not  in- 
clude this  amendment,  he  does  not  in- 
clude this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  so  many  Senators  wish  to  be 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  should  be 
getting  the  message  across  to  the  chair- 
man. 


Mr.  LONG.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  people  want  to  insist  on  delaying  the 
Senate  with  rollcall  votes  before  taking 
something  to  conference,  that  is  all  right 
with  me,  but  either  a  rollcall  vote  or  a 
voice  vote  will  make  no  difference  in 
conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
that  there  is  no  difference  whether  we 
have  a  rollcall  or  a  voice  vote.  I  only 
said  that  I  would  not  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote  in  order  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  We  have  already  spent  more 
time  talking  about  having  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  amendment  than  it  would  have 
taken  to  have  the  rollcall  itself.  Let  us 
vote  either  on  a  rollcall  or  on  a  voice 
vote  and  get  on  with  our  business. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  correctly,  he  spoke  of  the 
amendments  that  had  been  added  in  the 
Senate  that  would  cost  money  and  he 
said  that  as  a  potential  conferee  he  was 
going  to  see  that  they  were  rectified  in 
conference.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  announcing  in  advance  that  if 
things  that  do  not  accord  with  his  view 
on  the  tax  bill,  he  will  not  support  them 
as  a  conferee  if  he  goes  to  conference  on 
the  bill  as  one.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
not  necessarily  speaking  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  said  we  have  already  approved 
amendments  which  will  result  in  a  loss 
in  revenue  of  nearly  $12  billion.  We  just 
cannot  afford  such  irresponsible  action, 
and  I  would  not  be  bound  as  a  conferee 
to  do  so.  I  want  that  clearly  understood. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  understood  there  were 
other  amendments,  not  just  this  one. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendments  that  have  been  added  on 
the  floor  to  the  bill  will  cost  over  $10 
billion  next  year.  Another  $1.7  billion  of 
additional  cost  will  be  added  in  later 
years.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  that. 
There  will  be  an  effort  made  later  to  cor- 
rect .t,  but  if  we  do  not  correct  it  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  would  not  be 
bound  as  a  conferee  to  pledge  to  support 
those  amendments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted 
to  have  clarified.  When  the  Senator  says 
in  advance  that  he  could  not  support  any 
of  the  amendments  that  have  been  added 
to  the  bill,  he  is  saying  that  he  would 

apparently 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Senators 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
some  of  the  Members  who  have  offered 
amendments  have  come  up  to  me  later 
and  said,  "I  do  not  care  if  you  delete 
that  amendment  in  conference."  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  polit- 
ical hypocrisy. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  such  confidence 
in  the  conferees  that  a  voice  vote  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Let  us 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 

RiBICOFF)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    390 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  390  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Add  a  new  section  which  reads  as  follows: 
"That  (a)   section  6015(f)   of  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954    (relating   to  return 
considered  as  declaration  or  amendment)   is 
amended  by  striking  out  'February  15'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'March  15'. 

"This  amendment  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31. 1968." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  try 
to  be  very  brief  in  my  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  It  does  not  involve  any 
revenue.  It  will  not  cost  the  Treasury 
Department  one  dime.  It  will  not  raise 
any  additional  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mo-ler)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering the  amendment  primarily  because 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Muwdt),  who  would  have 
offered  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
cannot  be  here. 

Here  is  the  situation:  Fanners  just 
cannot  file  their  income  tax  returns  in 
advance  and  make  an  estimate  because  of 
the  hazards  of  weather,  of  price,  of  in- 
ability to  market,  of  high  expenses,  and 
so  forth,  when  they  do  not  know  whether 
they  win  have  a  profit,  as  a  result. 

In  years  gone  by,  farmers  have  been 
required  to  make  their  tax  returns  early. 
That  worked  ali  right  for  awhile,  but  to- 
day the  situation  has  changed.  Many 
farmers  find  it  necessary  to  seek  outside 
employment.  The  wives  of  many  farmers 
also  seek  outside  employment,  and  the 
time  comes  for  a  farmer  to  file  his  tax 
return  before  his  wife  has  received  her 
W-2  form  or  he  has  received  one,  which 
creates  a  tremendous  burden  in  the  rural 
areas. 

Last  year,  in  my  State,  we  had  a  series 
of  snowstorms  aU  through  the  time  farm- 
ers were  required  to  file  their  tax  re- 
turns. They  still  will  have  to  file  them 
ahead  of  other  people,  who  have  until 
AprU  15. 

The  pending  amendment  would  extend 
the  time  for  farmers  to  file  a  return  from 
February  15  to  March  15. 

I  repeat,  it  does  not  involve  any  rev- 
enue. It  is  merely  procedural.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  Treasury  finding  it  difficult. 
I  am  offering  the  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  ,  as  well  as  myself  and  the  other 
cosponsors. 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  can  be  accepted. 
If.  when  we  get  to  conference,  there  are 
some  problems  that  none  of  us  know 
about  now,  they  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  that  time.  But  I 
believe  it  is  just  and  fair  and  will  cost 
the  Treasury  Department  nothing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from   Nebraska,    and   also   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
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MuNDT) ,  for  sponsoring  the  amendment. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  join 
him  in  urging  its  adoption. 

To  point  up  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  Just  said,  early  this  year 
there  were  very  severe  hail  storms  and 
snowstorms  and  very,  very  cold  weather 
out  in  owr  part  of  the  country,  which 
prevented  many  farmers  from  filing  their 
returns  by  February  15.  Because  they 
failed  to  do  so,  even  though  the  reasons 
were-mpst  understandable,  some  of  them 
still  hacTpenalties  for  not  filing  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax.  We  learned  from 
the  Treasury  Department  that  those 
penalties  were  mandatory  and  could  not 
be  waived  for  good  reason. 

So  the  result  of  this  amendment,  by 
granting  an  additional  month,  will  be  to 
avoid  the  problem  altogether. 

I  commend  again  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  amendment  will  not  stop  the  flow 
of  money  into  the  Treasury.  These  farm- 
ers are  anxious  to  make  their  returns 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  willing,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
taking  the  amendment  to  conference. 
I  think  it  should  be,  not  only  because 
of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made, 
but  also  for  the  following  reason:  No 
one  in  the  country  knows  what  final 
action  we  are  going  to  take  on  the  tax 
bill.  The  Investment  tax  credit,  for  ex- 
ample, is  supposed  to  be  repealed  effec- 
tive last  April.  Yet  how  can  a  man  com- 
pute his  tax  return  by  January  or  Feb- 
ruary imless  he  knows  whether  or  not 
he  can  take  investment  tax  credit? 

It  is  imfortunate  that  we  are  in  this 
position.  I  pointed  out  last  August  that 
we  should  have  settled  it.  But  we  did 
not  do  so,  and  because  people  will  be 
required  to  file  income  tax  returns  for 
1969  without  either  they  or  the  Treasury 
or  for  that  matter.  Congress  knowing 
what  the  tax  law  will  be.  I  think  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  I  find  myself  In  agreement. 
I  am  willing  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICKNSBCENT   MO.    316 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
have  a  small  amendment  that  I  shall  call 
up  which  will  affect  revenues.  I  want  to 
be  very  frank  about  it.  I  do  not  think 
It  will  amount  to  much,  but  in  this  com- 
plex bill  not  everything  could  be  reached 
in  the  committee,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
be  in  the  position  of  misleading  the 
Senate  or  my  colleagues.  I  shall  explain 
what  the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  316  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  lieu 
of  its  being  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  316)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Page  262,  line  4,  strike  out  the  cloelng 
quotation  marks,  and  after  line  4  Insert  the 
following : 

"(c)  ExcBPTioN. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled grc-up  of  corporations  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1563(a)  (2)  on  a  Decem- 
ber 31,  for  their  taxable  year  which  Include 
such  December  31,  If — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  taxable  Incomes  of  the 
members  of  such  group  for  their  taxable 
years  which  Include  such  December  31,  does 
not  exceed  $100,000,  and 

"(2)  such  controlled  group  makes  an  elec- 
tion under  section  1562(a)  which  Is  effective 
for  the  taxable  years  of  such  members  which 
Include  such  December  31." 

Page  262,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(2)  Section  1662  (relating  to  privilege  of 
controlled  groups  to  elect  multiple  surtax 
exemptions)  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  after  'A  controlled  group 
of  corporations'  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  'described  In  paragraph  (4)'; 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(4)     CONTKOLLED        GROUPS        ELIGIBLE        TO 

MAKE  ELECTION. — An  electlon  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  with  respect  to  a  specified 
December  31  after  1969,  only — 

"  '(A)  by  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions within  the  meaning  of  section  1563(a) 
(2),  and 

"■(B)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  taxable  in- 
comes of  the  component  members  of  such 
group  for  their  taxable  years  which  Includes 
such  December  31  does  not  exceed  $100,000.'; 

"(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"'(2)  Years  fob  which  effective. — An 
election  by  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  the  taxable  year  of  each 
component  member  of  such  group  which  In- 
cludes the  specified  December  31.'; 

"  (D)  by  striking  out  'section  1561'  In  para- 
graph (3)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  'sections  1561  and  1564';  and 

"(E)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and(f)il)  of  such  section  1562." 

Page  262,  lines  8  and  9,  strikes  out  "items 
relating  to  sections  1561  and  1562"  and  In- 
sert "Item  relating  to  section  1561". 

Page  272,  line  22,  Insert  "paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)   of"  before  "subsection  (a)". 

Page  272,  line  24,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "The  amendments  made  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973,  except  that.  If  a  controlled 
group  of  corporations  so  elects  (as  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  prescribes),  such 
amendments  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such 
controlled  group  and  Its  component  mem- 
bers with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1969,  and  before 
January  1,  1974." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  Sen- 
ators will  follow  me.  I  will  state  what 
is  involved  in  the  amendment. 

A  small  corporation  is  taxed  at  22  per- 
cent. When  its  income  gets  above  22  per- 
cent, the  tax  becomes  48  percent.  That  is 
a  national  policy.  It  is  a  good  policy.  But, 
as  sometimes  happens,  loopholes  spring 
up. 

A  great  business  concern,  operating 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  orga- 
nized each  retail  outlet— If  they  were  re- 
tail outlets — as  a  separate  corporation, 
and  thus  got  the  lower  tax  on  each  one. 
The  committee,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  plugged  that  loophole,  so  that 
a  giant  concern,  as  a  parent  corporation, 
could  not  organize  dozens  and  dozens  of 


subsidiaries  and  have  each  subsidiary 
treated  as  a  small  business.  We  provided 
that  they  must  all  be  put  together  and 
taxed  as  one  entity  and  khat  they  have 
only  one  surtax  exemption. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  this 
amendment  is  not  only  a  small  busi- 
ness amendment;  it  is  an  amendment 
of  great  concern  to  small  towns  and 
rural  areas.  An  individual,  or  perhaps 
a  group  of  individuals,  in  order  to  keep 
a  town  alive,  in  order  to  prevent  busi- 
nesses from  going  broke,  will  own  two 
or  three  businesses.  It  may  be  the  local 
newspapers.  It  may  be  retail  establish- 
ments. It  may  be  small  manufacturing 
concerns.  Actually,  each  one  of  them  is 
a  small  business. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House  and  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee,  they  would  be  merged 
together,  and  so,  in  reality,  they  would 
not  be  treated  as  a  small  business. 

We  call  those  corporations  brother  and 
sister  corporations,  where  the  same  own- 
ers own  substantially  all  the  stock  of 
the  others. 

My  amendment  continues  to  plug  the 
loophole  in  the  case  where  great  cor- 
porations break  down  their  individual 
operations  into  small  corporations  and 
therefore  have  them  all  treated  as  small 
businesses.  I  am  in  favor  of  plugging 
that  loophole.  It  brings  in  about  $350 
million.  But  I  think  it  goes  a  little  too 
far. 

My  amendment  provides  that  where 
there  is  a  group  of  brother  and  sister 
corporations  and  those  small  businesses 
are  in  the  same  community,  if  the  total 
income — not  the  income  of  each  one,  but 
the  total  income  from  all  of  them — does 
not  exceed  $100,000,  they  operate  under 
the  existing  law. 

I  think  this  is  a  sound  proposal  and 
gives  proper  recognition  to  small  busi- 
ness. It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
plugging  of  a  larger  loophole. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  public 
spirited  man  in  a  small  community.  He 
writes: 

I  own  S  unrelated  small  bvislnesses  which 
I  started  and  built  up.  They  average  about 
$10,000  a  year  profit. 

Then  he  states  that  the  House  bill  and 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  would 
take  away  this  small-business  advan- 
tage because  the  businesses  have  similar 
owners.  I  think  that  procedure  Is  wrong. 
We  need  little  businesses  in  our  com- 
munities. Someone  may  say,  "Well,  that 
man  is  wealthy."  Perhaps  he  is.  But  the 
community  needs  small  businesses.  Such 
a  man  will  either  close  out  or  will  sell  his 
businesses  to  a  gigantic  concern,  thus 
adding  to  trusts,  mergers,  and  bigness. 

This  amendment  is  a  small-business 
addition  to  what  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  done.  Again  I  say,  as  I  did  in 
connection  with  the  previous  amend- 
ment, that  should  it  develop  that  in 
considering  this  amendment  In  con- 
ference it  is  found  to  be  difficult  or  im- 
workable,  or  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  would  promulgate  an  injustice, 
I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  it 
ought  not  be  the  law. 

Senators  may  wonder  why  these 
amendments  are  offered  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  not  in  committee.  Frankly, 
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if  Senators  will  notice,  the  bill  contains 
585  pages.  The  committee  worked  night 
and  day  and  worked  fast.  Some  of  these 
items  were  brought  up  immediately 
afterward. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  good.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  agreed  to.  I  would  be 
greatly  pleased  if  the  chairman  saw  fit, 
without  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  to  take  it  to 
conference.  In  any  event,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  amendment  may  be  in  the  bill, 
because  without  it,  the  conference  will 
have  its  hands  tied,  that  we  are  abusing  a 
loophole  that  they  intended  to  apply  to 
great  businesses,  there  is  no  escape  to 
preserve  the  separate  corporate  entity 
for  tax  purposes  of  some  very  small 
businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
area  in  which  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  am  happy  to  say,  was  tougher 
than  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  area  of  tax  reform.  The  House  would 
have  plugged  the  loophole  on  the  use 
of  multiple  surtax  exemptions  by  a  num- 
ber of  commonly  controlled  corporations 
by  phasing  out  the  special  tax  advan- 
tages over  an  8-year  period.  The  Finance 
Committee  believed  these  special  benefits 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  for 
that  long  a  period  and  voted  to  phase  out 
the  advantages  over  a  5-year  period. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  con- 
tinue these  special  benefits  in  some  cases, 
would  cost  $50  million  in  revenue,  and 
would  benefit  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people  in  this  country.  I  might 
explain  that,  as  it  stands  today,  once 
the  5  percent  surcharge  goes  off,  small 
corporations — and  all  corporations,  for 
that  matter — will  pay  a  22-percent  tax 
on  the  first  $25,000  of  taxable  income. 
Above  that  level  of  income,  they  will  pay 
a  48-percent  tax. 

I  am  aware,  and  I  am  sure  most  Sen- 
ators are  aware,  of  instances  where  what 
in  reality  is  a  large  business  enterprise 
has  split  up  its  activities  into  a  large 
number  of  corporations  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  provision  of  the  law. 
If  the  income  of  each  of  the  corporations 
is  kept  below  the  $25,000  income  level, 
they  save  annually,  in  taxes,  $5,000  for 
each  corporation.  If  they  are  able  to  do 
business  in  a  fashion  that  permits  them 
to  keep  their  earnings  inside  the  com- 
pany, rather  than  paying  it  out  in  divi- 
dends, large  amounts  of  money  can  be 
accumulated  in  these  corporations.  If  an 
individual  has,  let  us  say,  8  or  10  such 
corporations,  he  can  save  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

At  one  time  the  law  permitted  a  person 
to  have  any  number  of  these  corpora- 
tions. A  person  could  have  as  many  as 
100,  or  200  or  300  corporations,  if  he 
wanted  to  organize  that  many.  If  he  was 
able  to  carry  on  his  business  in  such  a 
fashion,  he  would  be  pajing  no  more 
than  22  percent  tax  for  each  corporation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  that  person  had  his 
investment  in  one  corporation  and  car- 


ried on  his  business  through  that  one 
corporation,  he  would  be  paying  a  cor- 
porate tax  of  more  than  50  percent.  And 
if  he  had  been  making  that  much  money 
as  an  individual,  he  could  be  paying  a 
marginal  tax  of  up  to  77  percent. 

We  restricted  this  loophole  in  1964;  the 
House  has  now  voted  to  tighten  it  again, 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
sought  to  restrict  it  even  further  than 
the  House. 

The  Senator's  amendment,  however, 
would  maintain  this  loophole  perma- 
nently in  the  law  to  the  extent  the  cor- 
poration's income  was  not  over  $100,000. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  since  this  is  a 
loophole  available  to  almost  anyone  in 
almost  any  line  of  endeavor  we  should 
reject  the  amendment  to  continue  the 
loophole,  which  would  give  tax  advan- 
tages to  the  individuals  affected  of  al- 
most $50,000,000,  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury's estimate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  the  main,  though  with  one  dis- 
tinction. The  loophole  we  were  dragging 
was  a  situation  where  big  business  broke 
itself  up,  so  to  speak,  into  little  busi- 
nesses, to  get  the  advantage  of  the  lower 
rate.  I  am  talking  primarily  about  un- 
related businesses.  It  could  not  be  big 
business,  because  if  the  whole  group  to- 
gether have  $100,000  in  income,  my 
amendment  would  not  apply.  To  meet 
that  situation,  where  several  little  busi- 
nesses are  really  little  businesses,  but 
maybe  they  have  the  same  ownership — 
and  that  is  very  different  from  a  gigantic, 
nationwide  business,  that  deliberately 
breaks  itself  up  into  little  pieces  to  obtahi 
a  lower  tax  rate — is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  make  exceptions  to  what  the 
committee  has  done,  to  eUminate  the  use 
of  multiple  surtax  exemptions,  I  suppose 
this  would  be  about  as  good  an  excep- 
tion as  any;  and  If  the  Senate  wants  to 
vote  an  exception,  I  suppose  it  might  as 
well  vote  this  as  some  other  one,  as  far 
as  equity  and  merit  are  concerned.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  tliis  amend- 
ment would  have  a  major  revenue  im- 
pact of  $50  million,  and  I  submit  that 
it  does  not  take  many  amendments  like 
this  to  so  strike  away  at  the  reform  we 
have  in  this  bill  that  soon  there  will  be 
little  reform  left. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  compelled  to 
resist  the  amendment,  and  I  hope  very 
much  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  one  more 
thing,  on  the  $50  million  loss  of  revenue. 
I  have  tried  for  several  days  to  ascer- 
tain the  estimated  loss  of  revenue.  The 
Treasury  were  unable  to  say.  It  is  actu- 
ally difficult. 

I  am  not  disputing  my  able  chairman's 
statement,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
impact  would  run  anywhere  nearly  that 
amount  And  after  all,  in  this  area,  we 
are  increasing  the  revenue  by  about 
$350  milUon,  and  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  these  little  businesses  will  not 
only  have  to  pay  the  22  percent,  they  will 
have  to  pay  the  surtax  and  they  will  also 


have  to  pay  an  additional  6  percent, 
imder  existing  law,  which  was  added  a 
few  years  ago  to  meet  this  multiple  cor- 
poration problem. 

I  have  no  way  of  proving  that  it  will 
not  rim  to  $50  million,  but  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  it  will  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  withhold  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  much  as  I  respect  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made,  I  support 
the  position  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
The  Treasury's  estimate  is  that  the 
amendment  involves  a  $50  million  an- 
nual revenue  loss. 

The  amendment,  in  general,  would 
permit  a  "brother-sister"  controlled 
group  of  corporations — a  group  of  corpo- 
rations controlled  by  five  or  fewer  in- 
dividuals— to  elect  multiple  surtax  ex- 
emptions luder  section  1562  if  the  ag- 
gregate taxable  income  of  the  members 
of  the  group  doe^  not  exceed  $100,000  for 
the  taxable  years  which  include  the  De- 
cember 31  with  respect  to  which  the  elec- 
tion is  in  effect.  Other  controlled  groups 
would  be  limited  to  only  one  surtax  ex- 
emption. The  amendment  would  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Etecem- 
ber  31, 1973. 

During  the  transition  period  such  a 
group  would  be  subject  to  the  normal 
transition  rules  unless  it  elected  to  have 
the  special  section  1562  rule  apply  earlier 
than  December  31,  1973. 

The  Treasury  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment since  it  would  permit  some  business 
enterprises  to  claim  multiple  surtax  ex- 
emptions while  other  enterprises  would 
be  limited  to  only  one  exemption.  It  is 
the  position  of  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  that  one  business  enter- 
prise— whether  conducted  in  multiple 
corporate  form  or  departmental  form — 
should  be  allowed  only  one  surtax  ex- 
emption. There  is  no  logical  reason  to 
grant  a  brother-sister  controlled  group 
of  corporations  more  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment than  other  controlled  groups  of 
corporations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill. 

I  note  that  the  bill  eliminates  the  con- 
tinued privilege  of  claiming  multiple 
surtax  exemptions  and  would  phaseout 
the  privilege  over  a  period  of  5  years. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  knows, 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  great 
amount  of  litigation  generated  in  this 
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field  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  appears  to  run  counter  to  con- 
gressional intent.  Is  the  chairman  simi- 
larly concerned  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  provi- 
sion gradually  eliminating  multiple  sur- 
tax exemptions  for  afiaiiated  corpora- 
tions will  eventually  also  eliminate  difQ- 
culties  of  statutory  interpretation  that 
have  arisen  under  sections  269  and  1551 
which  were  en&cted,  as  their  legislative 
history  indicate,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring the  denial  of  surtax  exemptions 
and  accumulated  earnings  credits  to  cor- 
porations organized  in  connection  with 
the  direct  or  indirect  splitup  of  an  exist- 
ing business. 

The  Congress  was  aware,  through  in- 
formation introduced  in  hearings  and 
otherwise,  of  the  practice  in  several  in- 
dustries of  forming  a  new  corporation  to 
engage  in  business  in  a  separate  market- 
ing location,  often  within  the  same  State 
or  same  metropolitan  area,  not  previ- 
ously served,  and  of  the  formation  of  the 
new  business  coriwration  by  the  direct 
or  indirect  transfer  of  property  consist- 
ing of  money  or  credit  used  to  buy  from 
the  transferor  inventory,  fixtures  and 
similar  property,  and  by  the  parent's 
guarantee  of  a  lease  of  property  and  the 
furnishing  of  its  organizational  experi- 
ence and  business  know-how. 

Questions  have  been  raised  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  whether  the  stat- 
ute should  be  applied  to  deny  such  cor- 
porations their  surtax  exemptions.  The 
Congress  did  not  intend  section  1551  to 
be  applied  to  corporations  formed  in  the 
course  of  an  expansion  of  a  business  into 
a  new  geographic  area  or  into  a  different 
type  of  operation,  but  rather  intended 
the  establishment  of  facts  within  the  in- 
dustry practices  previously  described  to 
be  sufficient,  without  more,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  securing  of  a  surtax  ex- 
emption or  an  accimiulated  earnings 
credit  was  not  a  major  purpose  of  the 
organization  of  such  a  corporation.  The 
application  of  section  269  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances was  understood  and  intended 
to  be  similarly  limited  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  coiuts  have  applied  sections  1551 
and  269  in  A  manner  consistent  with  this 
intention  of  Congress  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
recognize  this  limit  upon  the  scope  of 
these  sections  in  its  audit  activities  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  when  the  phaseout  of  multi- 
ple surtax  exemptions  for  all  affiliated 
corporations  now  provided  by  this  com- 
mittee will  become  fully  effective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRKFERRED  STOCK   DISTRXBTmON 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  303.  strike  lines  14  and  15  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "apply 
to  any  distribution  (or  deemed  distribution) 
with  respect  to  preferred  stock  (including 
any  Increase  in  the  conversion  ratio  of  con- 
vertible stock)  made  before  January  1.  1991, 
pursuant  to". 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  remedies  what  appears  to  be 
an  inadvertent  error  in  section  421  of 
H.R.  13270 — relating  to  stock  dividends. 

The  stock  dividend  provisions  of  the 
bill  contain  transitional  rules  for  stock 
issued  before  the  effective  date.  In  gen- 
eral, these  transitional  rules  provide 
that  existing  law — and  not  the  new  pro- 
visions in  the  bill — will  apply  to  stock 
dividends  paid  before  1991  on  stock  that 
was  outstanding  on  January  10,  1969, 
and  to  certain  other  stock,  including 
stock  received  as  stock  dividends  in 
earlier  years. 

However,  with  respect  to  one  kind  of 
stock — preferred  stock — the  transitional 
rules  apply  not  to  all  types  of  stock 
dividends  but  only  to  dividends  accom- 
plished by  increasing  the  conversion  ratio 
of  convertible  preferred  stock.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  this  provision  was 
drawn  to  cover  all  the  known  cases. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  some 
existing  preferred  stock  pays  stock  divi- 
dends directly.  My  amendment  would 
apply  the  transitional  rules  to  this  case 
as  well  as  all  others. 

Section  305(b)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  as  added  by  section  421(a)  of 
the  pending  tax  reform  bill,  provides  that 
the  distribution  of  stock  dividends  will 
be  treated  as  a  taxable  distribution  "if 
the  distribution  Is  with  respect  to  pre- 
ferred stock,  other  than  an  increase  in 
the  conversion  ratio  of  convertible  pre- 
ferred stock  made  solely  to  take  account 
of  a  stock  dividend  or  stock  split  with  re- 
spect to  the  stock  into  which  such  con- 
vertible stock  is  convertible." 

The  provision  is  apparently  retroactive 
in  effect,  applying  to  distribution  made 
after  January  10, 1969,  without  reference 
to  the  date  when  the  securities  were  is- 
sued— section  421(b)  (1)  of  the  bill.  Sec- 
tion 421(b)  (4)  provides  transitional  rules 
but  does  not  provide  relief  for  a  stock 
dividend  in  convertible  preferred  stock, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  relating  to  the  is- 
suance of  such  stock  which  were  in 
effect  long  before  January  10,  1969. 

It  is  not  believed  that  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Treasury  intended  to  give 
such  retroactive  effect  to  the  new  sec- 
tion 305(b)  (4).  Thus,  the  recent  amend- 
ment of  the  Treasury  regulations  imder 
section  305  provides  that  stock  dividends 
in  discharge  of  preference  dividends  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  taxable  distribution — see 
section  1.305-3.  However,*'the  change  is 
not  applicable  to  a  distribution  "made  on 
or  before  December  31,  1990,  or  made 


with  with  respect  to  stock  outstanding  on 
September  7.  1968.  (TJD.  6990,  FR  Doc 
69-487.  par.  2.) 

Likewise,  H.R.  13270  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  also  provides 
that  the  amended  section  305  "is  not  to 
apply  to  a  distribution  of  stock — or 
or  rights  to  acquired  stock — made  or  con- 
sidered as  made  before  January  1,  1991, 
with  respect  to  stock  outstanding  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1969."  This  evidence  points  con- 
clusively to  the  fact  that  amended  sec- 
tion 305  would  not  act  retroactively. 

Thus,  this  amendment  simply  clarifies 
by  making  explicit  in  the  bill  that  new 
section  305(b)(4)  will  not  apply  to  a 
stock  dividend  of  convertible  preferred 
stock  made  before  1991  pursuant  to  is- 
suance terms  of  that  stock  which  were 
in  effect  before  January  10,  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  amendment  would  not,  in  any 
way,  change  the  present  tax  status  of 
convertible  preferred  stock  dividends. 
This  amendment  does  not  confer  new 
rights,  but  only  clarifies  that  present 
rights  will  not  be  canceled  retro- 
ttctivclv 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Informed  by  the  staff  that  the  amend- 
ment Is  all  right.  However,  it  is  not  sup- 
posed to  affect  existing  law. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
recti 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  With  that  under- 
standing, and  with  the  approval  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  am  delighted  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

REAL   ESTATE   INVESTMENT   TBTTST 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Page  222,  Une  17,  after  "67(a)(9)"  Insert 
"and.  In  the  case  of  a  real  estate  investment 
trust,  the  items  of  tax  preference  set  forth  in 
sections  67(a)  (2)   and  (3)". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  section 
442  of  the  pending  bill,  relating  to  the 
computation  of  earnings  and  profits,  pre- 
vents the  benefit  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion from  being  passed  through  to  the 
holder  of  a  beneficial  Interest  in  a  real 
estate  investment  trust  as  a  tax-free 
dividend.  Thus,  the  preference  has  been 
taken  out  of  such  a  distribution  to  the 
holder  of  a  beneficial  interest,  and  he 
should  not  be  taxed  on  a  preference  sec- 
tion 442  denies  him — and  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  am  sure,  did  not  intend  to 
do  so.  Due  to  an  oversight,  the  minimum 
tax  provided  by  the  bill  treats  accelerated 
depreciation  as  if  it  were  received  as  a 
preference  by  the  holder  of  a  beneficial 
interest  in  a  real  estate  investment  trust, 
and  is  to  this  intent  in  confiict  with  sec- 
tion 442.  My  amendment  eliminates  the 
conflict  by  removing  accelerated  depre- 
ciation as  a  preference  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  holder  in  section  58  relating  to 
the  minimum  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
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amendment  with  the  technical  staff  of 
the  committee.  They  recognize  that  there 
was  an  oversight  and  that  this  is  piuely 
a  technical  amendment  to  refiect  the 
intention  of  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  acting  manager  of  the 
bill  is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  confer  with  the  staff  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th6  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  conferred  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  and  the 
staff,  and  we  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  based  on  the  explanation  of 
the  author  of  the  amendment.  On  that 
basis,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  it 
to  conference. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

XTNUMTTEO   CHABrTABLK   DEOT7CTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  189,  after  line  14,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(g)  Eligibiutt  for  UNUMrrED  Charitable 

DEDtTCTION. 

"(1)  Section  170(b)(1)(C)  (relating  to 
unlimited  charitable  deduction  for  certain 
Individuals),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'In 
the  case  of  a  separate  return  for  the  taxable 
year  by  a  married  individual  who  previously 
filed  a  joint  return  with  a  former  deceased 
spouse  for  any  of  the  10  preceding  taxable 
years,  the  amount  of  charitable  contributions 
and  taxes  paid  for  any  such  preceding  taxable 
year,  for  which  a  Joint  return  was  filed  with 
the  former  deceased  spouse,  shall  be  de- 
termined in  the  same  manner  as  it  the  tax- 


payer bad  not  remarried  after  the  death  of 
such  former  spouse.' 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31, 1957." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  a  provision  to  allow 
a  remarried  widower  who  files  a  separate 
return  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  result 
that  would  be  obtained  if  he  had  not 
remarried. 

The  pending  tax  reform  bill  gradually 
phases  out  the  unlimited  charitable 
deduction. 

The  technical  amendment  which  I 
propose  would  remedy  an  inequity  dur- 
ing this  phaseout  period.  It  adds  an 
additional  sentence  to  section  170(b) 
(1)  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

To  file  for  an  unlimited  charitable 
deduction  the  taxpayer  must  refer  to  his 
tax  returns  for  the  previous  10  years. 
In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  whose  spouse 
has  died,  and  who  now  is  unmarried  and 
files  a  separate  return,  the  taxpayer  is 
permitted  to  refer  to  his  previous  joint 
returns  with  his  deceased  spouse. 

My  amendment  would  simply  allow 
the  same  taxpayer  who  has  remarried 
following  the  death  of  his  first  spouse, 
but  who  continues  to  file  a  separate 
return,  to  use  the  same  procedure  of 
referring  to  his  previous  joint  retvuns 
in  filing  for  the  unlimited  deduction. 

Justice  requires  that  a  remarried  wid- 
ower who  files  a  separate  return  should 
be  entitled  to  the  stone  result  that  would 
be  obtained  if  he  had  not  remarried. 
There  can  be  no  loss  of  revenue  and  the 
single  fact  of  remarriage  should  not  de- 
prive the  taxpayer  of  a  just  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
proposal  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  TALMADGE) ,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Williams)  ,  and  the  staff. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  staff.  We  think  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPH  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   344 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  344  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 


that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  546,  after  line  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"SEC.  916.  SPECIAL  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
PROPERTY    ACQUIRED    WITH 
FUNDS   OBTAINED  THROUGH 
VIOLATION      OF      CRIMINAL 
LAWS, 
"(a)  Denial  or  Capital  Gain  Treatment. — 
"In  Oexxral. — ^Part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1   (relating  to  special  rules  for  de- 
termining    capital     gains     and     losses)     Is 
amended     by     adding     after    section     1252 
(added  by  section  616(c)   of  this  Act)   the 
following  new  section: 

"  'SEC.  1253.  SALES  AND  OTHER  DISPOSI- 
TIONS   OF    PROPERTY    AC- 
QUIRED  WITH    FUNDS   OB- 
TAINED THROUGH   VIOLA- 
TION  OP   CRIMINAL   LAWS. 
"  'In  the  case  of  the  sale  or  other  dlspoel- 
tlon  of  property  any  part  of  which  was  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  purchased  with,  or  any 
part  of  the  financing  of  the  piirchase  price 
of  which  was  directly  or  indirectly  secured 
by.  money  or  other  property  obtained  through 
violation     of    the    criminal    laws    of    the 
United  States,  of  any  State  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, gain  on  such  sale  or  disposition  shall 
be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  which  is  neither  a  capital  as- 
set nor  property  described  In  section  1231.' 
"(2)   Clerical  amendment. — ^The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  rv  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
item: 

"  'Sec.  1253.  Sales  and  other  dispositions  of 
property  acquired  with  funds 
obtained  through  violation 
of  criminal  laws.' 

"(b)  Limitation  to  Stbaxcht  Line  De- 
precution. — Section  167  (relating  to  the  de- 
preciation deduction)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (1)  (added  by  section 
441(a)  of  this  Act)  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"  '(m)  Propertt  Acquired  With  Funds 
Obtained  Through  Violation  or  Criminal 
Laws. — In  the  case  of  property  any  part  of 
which  was  directly  or  indirectly  purchased 
with,  or  any  part  of  the  financing  of  the 
purchase  price  of  which  was  directly  or  In- 
directly secured  by,  money  or  other  prop- 
erty obtained  through  violation  of  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  United  States,  of  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  subsections  (b) , 
(j),  and  (k)  shall  not  apply,  and  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciution  under  this  section 
shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  computed 
under  the  straight  line  method.' 

"(c)  Effectivk  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1909." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  our  tax  laws,  which  provide  for 
capital  gains  treatment  benefits  and  for 
depreciation  in  excess  of  the  straight  line 
method  of  computing  depreciation,  will 
be  confined  to  what  may  be  called  legiti- 
mate taxpayers." 

In  the  case  of  those  who  derive  their 
Income  from  violation  of  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  of   the  District   of   Columbia,   my 
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amendment  would  not  prevent  them 
from  acquiring  property;  but  it  does  pro- 
vide that  if  they  do  acquir*"  property,  the 
benefit  of  capital  gains  treatment  upon 
the  sale  of  that  property,  or  the  benefit 
of  depreciation  in  excess  of  the  normal 
straight  line  depreciation,  may  not  be 
obtained  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  really 
directed  at  a  problem  which  most  of  us 
know  exists:  The  entry  into  legitimate 
business  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
criminal  activities,  such  as  the  Mafia, 
and  those  who  profit  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  narcotics  who  are  using  their  il- 
legally obtained  moneys  and  property  to 
go  into  legitimate  businesses,  and  espe- 
cially the  real  estate  business. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  ac- 
coimts  of  the  movements  of  the  Mafia 
into  New  Jersey  land  deals.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Post  of  Friday,  November  7, 
1969,  entitled  "IRS  Probing  Mafia's  Jer- 
sey Land  Deals." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IRS  Pbobinc  Mafia's  Jersey  Imnd  Deals 
(By  Jonathan  Kwltng) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  investigat- 
ing two  corporations  involved  in  the  lucrative 
New  Jersey  land  speculation  deals  of  Mafia 
racketeer  Anthony  (Little  Pussy)  Russo. 

The  IRS  Newark  office  sununoned  the  rec- 
ords of  the  corporations  Oct.  29,  a  spokesman 
for  the  office  told  The  Poet  yesterday. 

The  records  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Investigative  Commission, 
which  subpenaed  them  last  summer  as  part 
of  its  overall  investigation  of  Mafia  affairs  in 
Monmouth  County,  where  Russo  makes  his 
home. 

The  land  deals — financed  in  large  part  by 
more  than  $800,000  in  bank  loans — were  de- 
scribed in  a  series  ol  articles  in  The  Post  last 
month.  Prominent  political  figures  served  as 
attorneys  in  some  of  the  deals. 

NIXON'S   ROLE 

The  IRS  spokesman  said  revenue  agents 
were  examining  the  records  as  part  of  a  strike 
force  assigned  by  President  Nixon  to  attack 
the  Mafia  in  New  Jersey. 

The  IRS'  interest  in  the  records  came  to 
light  last  week  when  Russo's  attorney,  Wil- 
liam Pollack,  went  to  court  to  try  to  get  the 
records  back  from  the  SIC.  The  attempt 
failed  when  the  SIC  revealed  the  records  had 
been  taken  by  revenue  agents. 

The  law  firm  of  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman David  T.  Wilentz  represented  the 
Ruaso  interests  in  several  of  the  transactions. 

The  Wilentz  firm  still  is  representing  one 
of  the  corporations — Donato-Russo  Enter- 
prises Inc. — in  a  land  condemnation  case 
against  the  New  Jersey  Transportation  Dept. 

In  the  case,  two  oourt-appointed  oommis- 
Bioners  awarded  Donato-Russo  Enterprises 
$110,000  for  about  1%  acres  of  substantially 
unimproved  property. 

Both  the  state  and  Donato-Russo  are  ap- 
pealing the  award,  according  to  Wilentz. 

earmarked  for  highway 
The  price  appears  to  be  about  three  times 
what  Russo  paid  for  the  lend  approximately 
two  years  before  It  was  condemned  by  the 
state  for  highway  use. 

Russo  sought  the  land  as  part  of  a  larger 
tract  for  $160,000.  He  covered  the  purchase 
with  a  loan  from  The  Edison  Bank,  of  which 
Wilentz'  son  and  law  partner,  Warren  Wi- 
lentz, Is  a  director  and  legal  counsel. 
Warren  Wilentz,  a  former  county  prose- 


cutor, was  Democratic  nominee  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  in  1966. 

In  elections  Tuesday,  Middlesex  County 
Democrats  suffered  their  worst  defeat  in  the 
42  years  since  David  Wilentz  took  over  as 
party  boss  in  the  county.  The  county  Repub- 
lican organization  made  Wilentz'  representa- 
tion of  Russo  a  prime  issue  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  campaign. 

a  denial 

In  another  development.  New  Jersey  As- 
semblyman Chester  Apy  denied  an  earlier 
story  In  The  Post  that  he  and  his  law  partner 
gave  Donato-Russo  a  $65,000  interest-free 
mortgage  loan  to  help  finance  Russo's  land 
speculation  in  West  Long  Branch. 

Apy  said  that  he  and  his  law  partner, 
Milton  Abramoff,  represented  Joseph's  Enter- 
prises, a  corporation  that  was  buying  the 
property  from  Donato-Russo  for  $225,000.  His 
law  firm  had  nothing  to  do  with  Russo,  Apy 
said. 

"I  wouldn't  recognize  Russo  if  I  fell  over 
him,"  Apy  declared. 

Apy  said  that  as  closing  date  on  the  sale 
of  the  property  by  Donato-Russo  to  Joseph's 
was  drawing  near  in  1966,  the  Russo  firm 
asked  for  an  advance  of  the  $65,000  down 
payment  his  clients  had  agreed  to  make.  His 
clients  were  willing  to  advance  the  money, 
he  said. 

"We  weren't  going  to  let  our  clients  pay  the 
money  over  carte  blanche,"  Apy  said.  "We 
had  to  have  some  security,  in  the  form  of  the 
mortgage.  Because  some  of  the  funds  came 
out  of  the  trust  account  into  which  some  of 
their  funds  had  been  placed,  that  mortgage 
was  made  out  to  us  as  trustees." 

"NOT  uncommon" 

Apy  said  such  a  mortgage  naming  at- 
torneys as  trustees  was  "a  not  uncommon 
practice." 

Apy  said  the  mortgage  bore  no  interest  be- 
cause the  loan  was  essentially  a  down  pay- 
ment on  the  property. 

Except  for  the  $65,000  advance,  Joseph's 
obtained  the  purchase  money  by  mortgaging 
the  property.  Two  of  the  mortgages — one 
securing  a  $75,000  bank  loan — were  fore- 
closed on  in  1968  when  Joseph's  went 
bankrupt. 

"I  didn't  know  who  Russo  was  until  early 
this  year,"  Apy  said. 

"It  would  have  been  one  thing  to  be  rep- 
resenting Donato-Russo.  But  we  were  on  the 
other  side.  Our  interest  was  completely  op- 
posed to  Russo.  We  were  trying  to  get  the 
best  deal  we  could  for  our  clients,"  Apy  said. 

He  said  neither  he  nor  his  law  partners 
ever  had  represented  Russo. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  other  ar- 
ticles indicate  that  the  syndicates,  the 
narcotics  peddlers,  and  the  Mafia  are 
moving  into  real  estate  operations  in 
Florida.  There  is  no  question  that  they 
have  moved  into  other  areas  of  this 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  would  pro- 
vide that  property  acquired  by  such  il- 
legally obtained  money  could  not  have 
depreciation  taken  on  it  at  all  that  we 
might  have  a  problem  imder  the  prin- 
ciple of  deprivation  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  That  is  why  my 
amendment  leaves  intact  the  straight- 
line  method  of  computing  depreciation. 
Congress  has  provided  for  faster  depre- 
ciation writeoffs  and,  as  a  result,  capital 
gains  can  be  increased.  This  policy  was 
established  by  Congress  to  encourage 
legitimate  businessmen  to  get  into  real 
estate  activities  which  would  be  bepefl- 
cial  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  But  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend the  benefits  to  go  to  illegitimate  op- 


erators, those  deriving  income  in  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws  of  this  country 
and  using  it  to  engage  in  profitable  real 
estate  operations. 

My  thought  is  that  the  amendment 
would  serve  a  twofold  purpose:  First, 
it  would  discourage  people  who  derive 
income  from  criminal  activities  from 
getting  into  the  real  estate  business  and, 
second,  if  they  did  get  into  the  real  estate 
business,  it  would  provide  our  law  en- 
forcement ofScials  with  an  extra  weapon 
to  deal  with  such  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  any 
great  pride  of  authorship  in  drafting  the 
amendment.  I  can  understand  that  there 
may  be  some  perfections  which  may  be 
needed.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the 
opportimity  to  offer  the  amendment  dur- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  committee  on 
the  bill,  because,  frankly,  the  degree  to 
which  the  illegal  operators  have  invaded 
legitimate  businesses  was  not  brought 
to  my  attention  imtil  after  the  commit- 
tee had  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  is  timely. 
In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
overdue. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  will  see  fit  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment.  We  have  also 
discussed  it  with  the  staff,  and  we  can 
see  some  complexities  to  its  enforcement; 
however,  it  has  a  desirable  and  laudable 
motive  and,  therefore,  we  are  entirely 
agreeable  to  taking  it  to  conference 
where  we  can  take  a  closer  look  at  it 
and  discuss  it  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  others  to  determine  whether 
it  is  practicable. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that  consideration.  Let  me  repeat 
that  I  regret  very  much  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  compose  the  amend- 
ment and  have  the  full  committee  con- 
sider it.  The  only  reason  was  that  the 
problem  was  not  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion until  after  the  committee  had  con- 
sidei'ed  and  reported  the  bill. 
,.  I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Depart- 
"  ment  of  Justice,  particularly  its  Criminal 
and  Tax  Divisions,  would  have  an  inter- 
est in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
nonfarm  income 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
two  amendments  and  ask  that  they 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 
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The  texts  of  the  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  189,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  through  line  23,  page  190,  and  In  lieu 
thereof  insert  the  following: 

"(a)  Oenerai.  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  in  the  business  of  farming 
and  whose  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  income 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (e)(1))  exceeds 
$50,000,  the  deductions  attributable  to  such 
business  which,  but  for  this  section,  would 
be  allowable  vmder  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  gross  Income  derived  from  the 
business  of  farming  for  such  taxable  year, 
and 

"(2)  the  higher  of  (A)  $25,000  plus  one- 
half  of  the  amount  by  which  the  excess  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  deductions  attributable 
to  such  business  over  the  gross  Income  de- 
rived from  such  business  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $25,000,  or  (B)  the  amount  of  the 
-  special  deductions  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(e)  (2) )  for  the  taxable  year." 

On  page  193,  line  3,  after  "gross  Income" 
Insert  the  following:  "(taxable  income.  In 
the  case  of  a  corporation) ". 

On  page  190,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  191  (relating  to 
special  rules  on  treatment  of  farm  losses)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Married  Individual  and  Members  of 
Controlled  Groups. — 

"(1)  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  and  wife  who  file  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  $50,000  and  $25,000  amounts  spe- 
cified in  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  $25,000  and 
$12,600,  respectively.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  If  the  spoiise  of  the  taxpayer 
does  not  have  any  income  or  deductions  at- 
tributable to  the  business  of  farming  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(2)  Members  op  controlled  croups. — In 
the  case  of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(as  defined  in  section  1563(a))  the  $50,000 
and  $25,000  amounts  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  devlded  equally  among  the  com- 
ponent members  of  such  group  unless  all 
component  members  consent  (at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  prescribes  by  regulations)  to  an  ap- 
portionment plan  providing  for  an  unequal 
allocation  of  such  amounts." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  try 
to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

In  the  area  of  farm  losses  I  strongly 
support  the  committee's  efforts  to  correct 
the  abuses  which  exist  under  the  present 
law. 

On  page  96,  of  the  committee  report, 
the  committee  states,  "These  rules  have 
allowed  some  high  income  taxpayers  who 
carry  on  limited  farming  activities  as  a 
sideline  to  obtain  a  substantial  tax  loss 
(which  does  not  represent  an  economic 
loss)  which  is  then  deducted  from  their 
high  bracket  nonfarm  income."  The  re- 
port goes  on,  "In  recent  years,  a  growing 
body  of  investment  advisers  have  adver- 
tised that  they  would  arrange  a  farm  in- 
vestment for  wealthy  persons.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  fact  that  after  tax  dol- 
lars may  be  saved  by  the  use  of  'tax 
losses'  from  farming  operations." 

However,  the  dollar  limitations  of  the 
committee  bill  apply  only  to  individuals 
or  estates.  Corporations  including  sub- 
chapter S  corporations  and  trusts  are  not 
given  the  benefit  of  the  dollar  limita- 
tions. Thus,  these  taxpayers  may  cur- 


rently deduct  only  one-half  of  their  farm 
loss  against  nonfarm  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  State 
whose  economy  is  in  a  large  measure 
based  on  agriculture.  A  large  and  In- 
creasing number  of  farm  and  ranch  op- 
erations are  owned  by  famUy  corpora- 
tions. But  they  are  small  corporations. 

Small  family  operations  often  incor- 
porate. They  are  taxed  either  under  the 
corporate  or  subchapter  S  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  reasons 
they  incorporate  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tax  avoidance.  But  unless  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  a  taxpayer  in  this  situation 
would  be  heavily  penalized. 

How  can  we  say  that  one  rancher  who 
is  not  incorporated  and  has  a  farm  loss 
of  $5,000  is  able  to  offset  the  full  farm 
loss  against  his  nonfarm  income,  but  a 
rancher  living  next  door  who  has  in- 
corporated his  ranch  and  has  a  $5,000 
farm  loss  can  deduct  only  one-half  of 
his  farm  loss — $2,500 — against  his  non- 
farm  income.  These  two  taxpayers  are 
in  the  same  economic  situation. 

The  picture  I  have  outlined  is  found 
throughout  rural  America.  These  are  not 
the  high-income  taxpayers  who  carry  on 
limited  farming  activities  as  a  sideline 
to  obtain  a  substantial  tax  loss  which 
does  not  represent  an  economic  loss. 
They  are  not  wealthy  persons.  Relief 
provided  by  the  dollar  limitations  should 
be  made  available  to  these  small  oiiera- 
tions  that  are  incorporated  or  held  in 
trust. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
mean  that  any  taxpayer  whether  it  be 
an  individual,  estate,  trust,  or  corpora- 
tion— including  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tion— would  be  entitled  to  deduct  his 
losses  in  full  if  his  nonfarm  income  Is 
less  than  $50,000.  If  the  taxpayer  ex- 
ceeds $50,000  then  all  the  taxpayers 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  a  farm  loss 
in  full  to  the  extent  it  does  not  exceed 
$25,000  but  he  is  allowed  to  deduct  only 
one-half  of  the  loss  in  excess  of  $25,000. 
These  are  the  provisions  which  the  com- 
mittee bill  applies  to  individuals  and 
estates.  In  equity  they  should  also  be 
applied  to  corporations  and  trusts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  and  I 
have  conferred.  We  have  also  conferred 
with  the  members  of  the  staff  on  the 
amendments.  We  think  they  have  merit, 
and  we  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Church 

Hruaka 

Pearson 

Cook 

Hughes 

PeU 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Percy 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Cranston 

Javlta 

Proxmire 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RlbicoS 

Dole 

Long 

RusseU 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Raxbe 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Scott 

EastUnd 

Mathlas 

Smith,  Maine 

Ervm 

McCarthy 

Smith,  m. 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Sparkmaa 

Pong 

McGee 

Spong 

FiUbright 

McOovem 

Stennls 

GoodeU 

Mclntsrre 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Gravel 

Miller 

Tower 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Ty  dings 

Gumey 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hansen 

Moss 

WUllams.  Del. 

Harris 

Murphy 

Tarboroxigh 

Hart 

Muskle 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Holllnga 

Pastore 

Aiken 
Allott 
Baker 
Bayb 
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Bellmon  Brooke 

Bennett  Burdick 

Bible  Byid,  W.  Va. 

Boggs  Case 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

CHILD'S  insurance  BXNEfTTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  proposes  an 
amendment: 

On  page  514  after  line  6  Insert  section  903: 

"(a)  section  152  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  de- 
pendent) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(f)  Child's  Insurance  Benefits  Paid  Un- 
der Social  Security  Act. — Por  purposes  of 
subsection  (a) ,  amounts  received  by  an  In- 
dividual as  a  child's  Insurance  benefit  under 
section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In  determin- 
ing whether  such  Individual  received  more 
than  half  of  his  support  from  the  taxpayer." 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  not  numbered.  It  is  a  measure 
that  was  pending  to  the  social  security 
bill.  I  include  it  here  because  it  logically 
belongs  here,  I  believe. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  income  that 
a  child  is  entitled  to  by  reason  of  a  so- 
cial security  benefit.  A  child's  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  considered  to  be  the 
child's  own  contribution  to  his  support. 
And  in  a  lower  income  family,  that  may 
cover  a  substantial  part  of  that  child's 
expenses. 

That  child's  mother  or  father  must, 
therefore,  keep  detailed  records  of  ex- 
penditures for  each  child  in  order  to 
claim  dependency.  And  this  is  sometimes 
very  difQcult  to  do. 

So,  in  order  to  help  widows  and  widow- 
ers in  these  circumstances,  I  have  offer- 
ed an  amendment  which  would  allow  the 
taxpayer  to  disregard  the  child's  benefit 
payments  as  far  as  determining  whether 
the  child  could  be  claimed  as  a  depend- 
ent. 

The  impact  of  the  amendment  is  not 
great.  And  the  amount  of  money  involved 
is  not  great.  However,  it  does  impose  a 
very  onerous  burden  on  many  families. 

This  is  nearly  always  the  circumstance 
where  a  widow  or  widower  is  involved. 
The  only  way  a  child  would  receive  bene- 
fits under  social  security  would  be  to  have 
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a  parent  die  and  therefore  be  entitled  to 
some  social  security. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment printed? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  it  is  printed  and  is  at 
the  desk.  I  do  not  have  it  printed  and 
distributed,  no. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  in  writing,  but  it  is 
not  printed? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  was  piinted  as  a  bill 
that  I  had  introduced  earher,  and  now 
that  language  is  stated  as  a  proposed  sec- 
tion in  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
again  Just  what  his  amendment  would 

do?  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  order? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias  in  the  chair) .  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  MOSS.  This  amendment  provides 
that  when  a  child  is  entitled  to  some  so- 
cial security  benefit  of  a  deceased 
mother  or  father,  the  taxpayer  with 
whom  he  lives  is  relieved  of  the  bxirden 
of  keeping  an  accounting  of  all  the  vari- 
ous expenses  that  go  into  maintaining 
that  child,  and  the  taxpayer  does  not 
have  to  count  the  social  security  as 
against  it. 

Under  present  circiunstances,  the  tax- 
payer must  prove  that  he  contributed  51 
percent  or  more  to  the  support  of  the 
child,  in  order  to  take  the  child  as  a  de- 
pendent on  his  tax  return.  This  amend- 
ment would  simply  relieve  him  of  that 
burden  as  to  the  money  the  child  is  get- 
ting as  a  social  security  benefit. 

The  amount  involved  is  not  great.  The 
problem  it  poses  for  many  rather  poor 
families  is  great,  and  I  have  received 
many  letters  about  it  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

The  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  taxpayer 
of  accounting  for  the  social  security  pay- 
ment that  comes  to  the  child,  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  con- 
tributed 51  percent.  As  we  all  know,  it  is 
difficult,  anyway,  to  account  for  exactly 
what  it  costs  to  support  a  child — how 
much  of  the  rental  of  the  house,  how 
much  of  the  food  that  is  consimied,  the 
cost  of  his  clothes,  the  cost  of  his  toys, 
and  all  the  other  things.  This  would 
simplify  the  procedure.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  is  a  meritorious  amendment, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Can  the  Senator  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  range  in  dollars  of  benefits 
paid  to  children?  I  take  it  that  this  would 
be  benefits  paid  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
a  parent. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct.  This  is  the 
dependent's  benefit  that  comes  because 
of  the  death  of  a  parent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
benefit  is  paid  to  the  surviving  parent? 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  child  has  a  guardian 
and  he  is  a  minor,  so  far  as  actual  ac- 
counting for  it  is  concerned,  there  is  a 
guardian.  But  the  amount  involved  Is 
relatively  small  for  each  child.  The  child 
might  get  $50  or  $40  or  some  such 
amount  per  month. 


What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  get  relief 
from  a  rather  onerous  tax  return  burden. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
refresh  my  mind  as  to  how  high  a  child's 
benefit  goes.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
does  not  have  that  figure  before  him.  It  is 
conceivable  that  many  of  these  benefits 
are  smtdl  and  that  the  taxpayer  would  be 
saved  from  an  onerous  accounting  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that 
the  benefit  is  sufficient  so  that  totally  it 
pays  or  nearly  pays  for  the  support  of  the 
child.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  shall  find  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
present  procedure,  more  than  anything 
else,  amounts  to  a  nuisance?  So  far  as 
dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  this  is 
not  the  significant  issue  nor  is  it  the  ques- 
tion here.  Under  the  present  law,  any 
time  a  child  receives  any  benefit— and 
rarely  will  it  exceed  $600  a  year — per- 
force, the  individual  who  claims  that  de- 
pendency must  show  by  documentary 
proof  that  he  has  contributed  more  than 
51  percent  to  that  child's  sustenance  dur- 
ing that  year.  Is  that  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  can  one  measure 
the  water  that  the  child  drank,  the  elec- 
tricity he  used?  This  is  impossible.  It  is 
merely  a  nuisance;  that  is  all  it  amoimts 
to.  I  am  surprised  that  it  is  even  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  happens  very  fre- 
quently in  low-income  families,  where  the 
nuisance  is  compounded  in  trying  to  com- 
pute the  amount. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee feels  duty  bound  to  oppose  the 
proposed  amendment. 

The  claiming  of  a  foster  child  as  a 
dependent  is  a  question  that  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  concern  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  It  is  true  that  if  a  foster 
parent  claims  a  child  for  a  dependent, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  social 
security  benefits  which  that  child  re- 
ceives. One  simple  way  for  the  foster 
parent  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  records  and  making  the  records 
available  is  not  to  claim  the  dependency. 

We  argued  a  good  deal  about  the  level 
of  personal  exemption.  Perhaps  we  did 
not  make  it  high  enough.  But  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a  nonblood  guardian  to  claim 
one,  two,  three,  or  several  children  as 
dependents,  even  though  he  might  make 
no  more  than  a  $1  contribution  to  their 
support. 

So,  agreed  that  the  present  system  Is 
vexatious  to  some  people,  nevertheless, 
the  possibility  of  a  considerable  inequity 
would  be  created.  The  committee  feels 
that  if  one  claims  a  personal  exemption 
for  a  dependency,  that  dependency 
should  be  reduced  by  the  contribution  to 
that  child's  upkeep  that  comes  from  so- 
cial security  sources.  It  might  be  that 
the  social  security  would  be  as  much  as 
$1,000  a  year.  Yet,  the  foster  parent,  by 
contributing  $1,  could  claim  an  exemp- 
tion of  $800  from  his  own  income. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    CURTIS.    Mr.    President,    there 


may  be  some  cases  in  which  some  relief 
ought  to  be  granted;  but  I  think  this  is 
a  matter  that  should  be  considered  when 
social  security  Is  considered  and  hear- 
ings are  held.  It  could  well  be  that  there 
are  some  situations  in  which  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  is  try- 
ing to  do  ought  to  be  done.  But  a  number 
of  factors  are  involved  here. 

In  the  first  place,  social  security  in- 
come for  the  purpose  of  taxation  is  not 
income.  It  is  free  of  tax  and  has  been  all 
through  the  years. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  in  case  the  surviv- 
ing parent  is  left  with  three  or  four 
youngsters,  all  of  whom  are  drawing 
benefits. 

I  would  be  very  reluctant  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons. I  think  that  a  child  who  has  lost  a 
parent  should  have  every  break  there  is, 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  to 
do  justice  in  this  situation  the  matter 
should  be  explored  in  hearings  and  pre- 
sented when  we  have  social  security  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  the  views  he  has  just  ex- 
pressed, and  I  join  him  also  in  suggesting 
to  the  able  author  of  the  amendment 
that  when  we  have  hearings  on  the  social 
security  bill  the  committee  would  care- 
fully go  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  be  willing  to 
make  that  a  pledge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  have  just 
expressed  the  thought  I  was  going  to 
make.  I  think,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  pointed  out,  there  is  an  in- 
equity here  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  proposal  before  us 
could  be  subject  to  possible  abuse. 

I  think  with  proper  committee  hear- 
ings and  study  consideration  could  be 
given  to  this  matter.  I  would  join  in  say- 
ing that  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
we  will  give  it  study  and  try  to  work  out 
some  solution. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  points  out 
that  it  would  be  possible,  where  someone 
was  receiving  $800  to  $1,000  a  year  in 
benefits  to  support  the  child,  for  that 
person  to  contribute  as  little  as  $1  or  $5 
for  the  support  of  the  child  and  still 
claim  the  child  as  an  exemption.  Perhaps 
that  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  think  there  probably  is  a 
way  to  prevent  that  and  to  achieve  the 
objective  he  seeks  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  chairman  in 
a  pledge  that  we  will  give  this  matter  our 
attention  and  try  to  come  up  with  a 
solution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  bill  that  is  loaded  with 
favoritism.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
One  who  has  exemplified  that  more 
dramatically  than  anybody  else  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  has  been  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Look  how  picayune  they 
are  in  this  situation.  You  are  saying  if  a 
widow  is  left  with  three  children  and  she 
collects  social  security  benefits  for  each 
one,  just  a  small  amount  at  best — and  we 
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are  talking  about  a  widow — a  widow,  be- 
fore she  claims  a  child  as  a  dependent,  if 
she  has  a  little  bit  of  a  job  on  the  side 
earning  a  little  income,  because  her  hus- 
band left  her  and  she  is  supporting  the 
three  young  children,  has  to  docimient 
the  fact  that  she  contributed  more  than 
50  percent  to  support  them.  We  are 
picayune. 

Foster  parents  are  paid  by  the  State. 
They  cannot  claim  the  benefits  because 
they  are  being  paid  by  the  State.  We  are 
talking  about  widows.  I  am  familiar  with 
a  dozen  situations  in  my  State  where 
widows  were  left  penniless,  where  they 
might  have  a  little  job  in  a  department 
store  and  get  $50  a  month  for  each  child ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  would 
have  to  document  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tributed more  than  50  percent. 

We  have  all  of  this  dillydallying  about 
adjusting  this  matter  when  we  are  load- 
ing the  bill  with  a  23 -percent  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  benefits  for  this  group, 
benefits  for  that  group;  and,  yet,  we  will 
not  take  care  of  that  widow  this  after- 
noon. I  am  ashamed,  really  ashamed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
talking  about  widows  here,  although  that 
is  a  favorite  subject  and  I  am  very  sym- 
pathetic to  it. 

Suppose  this  widow  remarries  and  she 
has  three,  four,  or  five  chil'^ren,  and  that 
from  social  security  there  is  a  consider- 
able contribution  for  their  upkeep.  This 
measure  would  set  up  the  legal  possi- 
bility that  a  foster  parent  who  has  not 
legally  adopted  the  children 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  who  Is  supporting 
them. 

Mr.  GORE  (continuing).  Might  be 
supporting  them  to  the  extent  of  $1  a 
year 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  will  not  yield  just 
now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  widows.  I  am  talking  about  some- 
one who  is  married.  The  former 
widow 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  said  this  is 
picayime.  It  is  not  picayime. 

This  is  a  principle  which  is  proposed  to 
be  established  in  a  tax  law  making  it 
possible  for  one  to  claim  a  personal  ex- 
emption, the  full  exemption  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  child  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  person  might  actually  be  makhig  only 
a  miniscule  contribution  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  child. 

This  is  not  a  large  item;  no  large 
amount  is  involved,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  a  great  amount  of  time  to  debate 
it.  However,  it  is  a  principle  that  is 
wrong.  Let  the  committee,  when  it  has 
hearings  on  the  social  security,  examine 
this  matter  carefully  and  then  recom- 
mend a  decision  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOSS  and  Mr.  PASTORE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  first 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
summary  of  this  proposal  which  has  been 
given  by  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  puts  it  in  perspective.  What  we 


are  talking  about  is  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  and  a  relatively  small 
group  of  people.  Generally,  they  are  peo- 
ple of  limited  income. 

I  supported  t}ae  a)ale  Senator  from 
Tennessee  when\  hd  fought  on  the 
floor 'v_/ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MOSS  (continuing).  To  Increase 
the  personal  exemption.  A  person  may 
claim  from  $600  to  $800. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Or  $1,000. 

M-.  GORE.  It  should  be  $1,000. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  have  $800.  Now  we  want 
to  turn  around  and  say  that  in  order  to 
claim  a  child,  a  dependent  child  who  has 
a  small  amount  coming  imder  social 
security  from  a  deceased  parent,  we  are 
going  to  force  that  person  to  set  up  an 
accoimting  system  whereby  he  can  show 
the  amount  he  spends  in  supporting  that 
child  is  greater  than  the  amount  the 
child  got  from  social  security. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  able  Senator  that  I  do  not 
want  to  debate  this  matter  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  Senator  talks  about  a  small 
amount.  The  amount  can  be  $109  per 
month  per  child.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
the  average  today  the  children  of  a  de- 
ceased worker  receive  C71  a  month.  Is  the 
Senate  going  to  say  that  $109  a  month 
can  be  ignored  and  that  even  though  the 
foster  parent  makes  but  a  miniscule  con- 
tribution to  the  upkeep  of  that  child  he 
can  still  claim  $800  as  an  exemption  for 
each  child?  I  say  in  principle  that  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  had  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  what 
concerns  me  has  a  great  bearing  on  what 
the  Senator  from  Utah  proposes.  The 
maximum  amount  one  can  receive  under 
social  security  for  a  child  is  $109  a 
month;  and  that  is  $1,308  a  year.  The 
average  payment  made  for  a  child  under 
social  security  is  $71  a  month,  which 
comes  to  $852  a  year.  It  is  obvious  if  $71 
is  the  average,  mcmy,  many  persons  are 
below  the  $71  a  month. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  am  trying  to  listen  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias  in  the  chair  >.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  of  us  realize  it  takes  more  than  $852 
a  year  to  support  a  child,  and  a  parent 
or  foster  parent  would  have  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution. 

I  would  hope  the  committee  would  take 
this  amendment  to  consider  it  in  confer- 
ence. But  I  think  I  can  sympathize  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  because  we 
are  getting  ourselves  Into  the  same  posi- 
tion we  did  when  we  discussed  the  Byrd- 
Mansfield  amendment.  The  Senate  is 
going  to  have  to  wrestle  with  a  complete 
review  of  the  Social  Security  System.  It 
seems  that  will  take  place,  as  far  as  this 
body  is  concerned,  sometime  next  May  or 
Jime.  I  know  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  go  into  this  matter 
thoroughly.  However,  I  do  wish  to  say 


there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Utah  advocates.  To  my 
knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  has  been  overlooked  and  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Utah  advocates  because  it 
has  much  merit. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
want  to  ask  this  question.  What  is  the 
poverty  level  now  that  has  been  set  as 
the  official  poverty  level  in  this  coimtry 
below  which  the  family  income  should 
not  fall? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe,  for  a  family  of  4. 
it  is  $3,600. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  we  compare  the  $71  av- 
erage that  the  children  get  under  social 
seciulty,  we  can  see  that  no  one  will  be 
lifted  out  of  the  poverty  level  by  having 
the  contribution  to  a  child  come  into  the 
family  income.  The  onerous  obligation  of 
itemizing  and  trying  to  justify  all  the 
expenses  of  a  child  will  not  be  worth  the 
amount  of  money  involved.  Therefore,  I 
think  we  should  have  this  provision  in 
the  tax  bill,  to  say  that  that  may  be 
ignored  in  filling  out  a  tax  return  for  a 
family  whose  mother  Is  usually  a  widow. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wiah  to 
close  by  saying  that  I  did  not  think  and 
do  not  now  think  that  an  $800  exemp- 
tion is  sufficient.  I  was  happy  that  the 
Senate  supported  that  much,  however 
Inadequate  it  is.  But  here  is  an  amend- 
ment offered  to  make  a  special  provision. 
It  would  be  the  only  place  in  the  law 
I  know  of  in  which  we  would  allow  a  tax- 
payer to  claim  full  exemption  for  the 
support  of  a  child  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  degree  of  support  could  be 
minuscule.  I  think  this  is  a  bad  prin- 
ciple, but  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  further.  Let  the  Senate 
work  its  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss). 

As  many  as  favor  the  amendment  will 
say  "aye." 

As  many  as  oppose  the  amendment 
will  say  "no." 

The  "noes"  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  a  division.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  called  for.  As  many  as  favor  the 
amendment  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted.  (After  a  pause.)  Those  who  op- 
pose the  amendment  will  rise  and  stand 
until  counted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  regular  order. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESroINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  withdraw 
his  request  for  the  call  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  tem- 
porarily, I  do.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment  having 
been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DER)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtjndt)  is  absent  because  of  iUness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  46, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


|No.  191  Leg.] 

TEAS— 46 

Bayb 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Bible 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

PeU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Church 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Cranston 

McCIellan 

Rlblcoff 

r>odd 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Spong 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

OoodeU 

Metcalf 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Moss 

Hart  Ice 

Murphy 
NATS— 41 

Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

Pearson 

AUott 

Gore 

Percy 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Russell 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Bogga 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith,  lU. 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Long 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

Miller 

Yoimg,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Allen  Ellender  Mundt 

Anderson  Goldwater  Schweiker 

Byrd,  Va.  Holland  Stevens 

Cannon  Kennedy  Symington 
Dominick 

So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   303 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  303. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
"Sec.  122.  Poutical      AcrrvrriES      of      Tax- 
Exempt  Organizations. 

"(a)  Denial  of  Exemption. — Section  501 
(relating  to  exemptions  from  t^.x)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  (t)  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Prohibition  on  Certain  Political  Ac- 
TivrriES. — No  organization  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  in  which  any  part  of  Its  Income  or  of 
the  amounts  received  for  Its  support  (In- 
cluding, In  the  case  of  a  membership  orga- 
nization, dues,  assessments,  fees,  or  other 
charges  Imposed  on  members)  Is  used,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly — 

"(1)  to  support  or  oppose  any  candidate 
for  public  o£Bce, 

"(2)  to  support  or  oppose  any  political 
party,  or 

"(3)   to  carry  on  any  voter  registration." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

STRIKING   A  BETTER  BALANCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  in  spite  of  all  the  anguished 
cries  of  big  labor  leaders,  is  an  eminently 
fair  and  just  proposal.  Every  reaction  I 
have  received  to  this  amendment,  other 
than  those  who  are  tied  to  special  in- 
terest groups,  has  been  favorable. 

The  rank  and  file  of  major  labor  orga- 
nizations as  well  as  other  membership 
organizations  favor  this  approach,  I  be- 
lieve, and  were  It  not  for  the  intimida- 
tion and  coercion  that  exists  in  these 
situations,  I  believe  those  in  charge 
would  hardly  risk  a  free  and  open  refer- 
endum within  their  own  ranks  on  such  a 
proposition. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  here  in 
Washington  on  July  25,  1954,  our  late 
President,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  said: 

Free  government  makes  as  its  cornerstone 
the  concept,  or  the  Idea,  that  men  are  equal, 
they  are  equal  before  the  law,  they  have 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  In  the 
governments  maintained  to  protect  them. 


It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  concept,  Mr 
President,  that  I  have  introduced  this 
amendment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  were  spent  by  labor 
unions  in  the  last  national  elections,  not 
including  wages  and  salaries  of  those  in 
everyday  activities  that  are  truly  involved 
in  political  endeavors.  One  of  the  things 
which  makes  this  practice  so  iniquitous 
is  that  much  of  this  money  is  collected 
by  the  union  leaders  imder  arrange- 
ments which  give  a  man  no  choice  but 
to  belong  to  a  union.  Then  his  money, 
taken  from  him  by  the  force  of  law,  may 
be  and  often  is,  spent  contrary  to  thie 
political  desires  of  the  member.  I  would 
be  just  as  opposed  to  any  business  orga- 
nization utilizing  dues  or  assessments  in 
this  manner. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  to  penalize  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  another.  The 
purpose  plainly  and  simply  is  to  strike 
a  better  balance  than  we  have  had  here- 
tofore in  these  matters.  Very  little  in- 
vestigation is  required,  Mr.  President,  to 
discover  that  under  the  interpretation  of 
section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  union  leaders  have  enjoyed  an  im- 
munity to  the  "no  politics"  rule  that  has 
been  applied  to  other  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations in  the  civic,  fraternal,  business, 
and  professional  fields. 

There  are  those.  Mr.  President,  who 
charge  me  with  antilabor  bias  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation.  It  is  simply  not 
true,  it  has  not  been  true,  and  I  trust 
that  it  never  shall  be  true.  This  amend- 
ment Is  protective  of  the  members' 
rights. 

Our  country  is  blessed  with  the  finest 
In  working  men  and  women  the  world 
has  ever  known.  They  are  better  trained, 
more  highly  skilled,  and  in  many  in- 
stances more  highly  motivated  than  any 
other  major  industrial  nation  in  the 
world.  However.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
those  who  are  leaders  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  I  do  not  include  them  all,  who 
are  bent  on  removing  incentive;  com- 
mitted to  the  dissolution  of  those  quali- 
ties that  made  America  great  because  It 
was  built  by  great  people.  They  are  the 
greedy  ones  who  no  longer  regard  a  good 
day's  work  for  a  good  day's  pay  as  a 
proper  goal  to  be  attained. 

To  those  who  are  critical  of  me,  and 
who  would  betray  the  labor  movement 
into  the  sloughs  of  lethargy  and  sloth,  I 
would  recall  the  words  of  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  labor  movement  in 
America,  SEunuel  Gompers. 
Sixty-three  years  ago,  Mr.  Gompers  rec- 
ognizing the  coming  dangers  If  great  po- 
litical power  became  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  said: 

It  Is  doubtful  to  my  mind  if  the  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  of  vast  sums  of  money 
in  the  nominations  and  elections  for  our  pub- 
lic offices  can  continue  to  increase  without 
endangering  the  endurance  of  our  Republic 
In  Its  purity  and  in  its  essence  . . .  the  neces- 
sity for  some  law  upon  the  subject  Is  patent 
to  every  man  who  hopes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  "law  upon 
the  subject"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gompers;  but  It  has  not  prevented  the 
danger  which  he  saw  approaching  from 
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coming  about.  I  refer  to  an  article  on 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which 
I  Inserted  In  the  Record  on  December  1. 
1969,  at  page  36199.  This  article  from 
the  highly  respected  Congressional 
Quarterly  publication  indicates  that  not 
only  does  that  law  have  so  many  loop- 
holes as  to  be  ineffective,  but  even  the 
loose  provisions  of  the  existing  law  are 
not  enforced.  I  dare  say  there  is  no  single 
group  in  our  Nation  able  to  wield  so  pow- 
erful a  weapon  as  the  quantity  of  money 
and  help  which  labor  officials  can  pow 
into  national  and  local  election  cam- 
paigns. 

The  history  of  labor  organizations  using 
money  from  their  general  treasuries  to 
contribute  to  political  campaigns,  or  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  campaign  workers 
donated  by  the  unions  is  well  established. 
The  allegation  is  broadly  made  by  labor 
leaders  that  all  of  their  contributions  are 
volimtary,  but  such  a  statement  is  not 
seriously  defended  in  detail. 

As  just  one  example,  I  cite  the  oral 
arguments  of  one  Joseph  Rauh,  formerly 
head  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  who  argued  a  case  for  the  United 
Auto  Workers  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States: 

Mr.  RAT7H.  We  have  never  had  the  type  of 
funds  on  voluntary  dollars — 

Justice  Reed.  Tou  can't  get  as  much  from 
voluntary  doUars  as  you  can  from  dues? 

Mr.  Raith.  Well,  sir,  a  union  man  thinks 
he  has  paid,  when  he  has  paid  his  dues,  he 
thinks  he  has  paid  for  bargaining,  for  legisla- 
tion, and  for  political  activity.  He  doesn't 
feel  he  should  pay  a  second  time  for  political 
activity.  That  Is  why  it  is  so  hard  to  raise 
voluntary  contributions  .  .  .  When  he  pays 
his  dues,  he  has  paid  for  his  political  action. 
(Cong.  Rec.  10/27/69  pg.  31651ff.) 

Just  last  year  the  AFL-CIO  assessed 
its  members  a  nickel  per  member  to 
amass  an  additional  <iiection  campaign 
fund  of  $850,000;  all  of  It  without  pay- 
ing a  penny  in  taxes.  Just  think  of  the 
magnitude  of  money  available  through 
assessment  privileges.  We  could  possibly 
cut  union  dues  in  half  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Union  tax  free  dues  build  up  a  fan- 
tastic wealth.  The  best  estimates  place 
combined  union  income  at  aroimd  $75 
million  per  month.  Total  imion  wealth 
is  estimated  at  more  than  $4  billion. 
Union  businesses  are  legion  in  the  multi- 
million-dollar range  and  the  income  from 
hotels,  motels,  banks,  transit  lines, 
apartment  and  office  buildings,  and  life 
insurance  firms  fiows  into  union  coffers 
free  of  tax  levy. 

In  the  October  11,  1969,  edition  of  the 
AFL-CIO  News,  Mr.  President,  I  quote 
from  an  article  on  page  20  headlined 
"Labor  Renews  Crusade  for  Tax  Justice." 
One  of  the  three  major  goals  listed  in 
the  leading  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
■'The  elimination  of  the  loopholes  of 
special  tax  privilege  for  wealthy  fam- 
ilies and  businesses."  Notably  absent  from 
the  resolution  is  the  plugging  of  the  spe- 
cial tax  loopholes  for  wealthy  unions. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
addressed  the  Atlantic  City  crowd  with 
these  words,  and  I  quote  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  paper: 

Washington  Is  crowded  with  well-heeled 
lobbyists  who  represent  every  group  that  has 


a  selfish  interest  In  perpetuating  the  special 
tax  preference  that  they  now  enjoy. 

That  was  a  very  candid  statement  of 
Mr.  Meany.  especially  In  light  of  his 
statement  to  an  AFL-CIO  gathering  on 
August  28,  1969,  in  which  he  said: 

I  think  frankly,  we  have  the  most  effective 
lobby  In  Washington.  We  don't  go  bragging 
about  our  lobby.  We  don't  brag  that  we  are 
lobbyists.  We  don't  talk  about  It.  But  ac- 
tually, we  are  lobbyists. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  outstanding 
display  of  candor  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Meany.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  attesting 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  union  lobbyists. 

There  have  been  some,  Mr.  President, 
who  have  accused  me  of  singling  out 
unions  for  special  punitive  legislation. 
That  is  not  true. 

The  amendment  before  you  applies  to 
all  organizations  presently  designated 
tax  exempt  imder  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Everyone  is  treated  exactly  alike 
before  the  law.  That  is  the  fair  and 
equitable  way.  It  has  been  said  by  union 
spokesmen  that  there  Is  no  measure  of 
justice  in  this  amendment.  I  am  told  that 
in  telegrams  to  various  Senators,  labor 
councils  across  the  country  have  re- 
minded us  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee,  and  other  similar  groups.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  does  apply  to 
those  and  all  similar  organizations.  This 
is  not  favoritism.  It  is  fairness,  and  no 
legislator  can  In  conscience  vote  on  any 
other  basis. 

The  principle  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned,  Mr.  President,  Is  fairly 
straightfon^'ard.  Shall  an  organization, 
either  fraternal,  professional,  religious, 
labor,  or  other,  be  in  effect  subsidized  by 
the  taxpaying  public  to  work  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Interests  of  a  significant  por- 
tion of  that  public? 

Certainly  everyone  in  America  is  free, 
or  should  be,  to  contribute  to  the  politi- 
cal candidate  of  his  choice,  and  to  work 
on  his  behalf  as  a  private  citizen.  The 
difficulty  arises  when  such  activity  is  per- 
mitted, even  encouraged  through  the  use 
of  tax-exempt  funds.  An  organization 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  is  by  Its 
specialized  status,  shifting  the  burden  to 
the  remaining  tax  base.  We  here  are  sim- 
ply saying  that  If  you  wish  to  engage  In 
poUtical  activity  of  the  tjTf>e  so  de- 
scribed— support  or  opposition  of  candi- 
dates and  parties  and  voter  registra- 
tion— that  you  then  pay  taxes  like 
everyone  else  who  engages  in  such 
activity. 

May  I  make  it  perfectly  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  re- 
strict the  free  expression  of  voter  re- 
sponsibility and  patriotic  efforts.  This 
should  certainly  be  a  part  of  every  civic 
minded  organization's  program.  But  ac- 
tual voter  registration  should  be,  I  be- 
lieve, primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
political  parties.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  expressed  its  reservations 
about  the  motivations  behind  many  voter 
registration  drives  as  being  poUtically 
motivated — and  as  such,  they  should  not 
be  carried  out  with  tax-exempt  money. 
Now  a  word  about  free  speech,  or  ex- 


pression of  opinion  by  unionists.  My 
amendment  would  not  restrict  in  any 
way  the  right  of  an  individual  to  ex- 
press himself  as  far  as  politics  are  con- 
cerned in  his  individual  views.  If  a  un- 
ion official  wishes  to  be  for  or  against  a 
certain  political  candidate  as  a  private 
matter,  tliat  is  his  business,  his  right, 
and  he  may  certainly  employ  It.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  wishes  to  use  his  official 
position  as  a  imion  official  to  coerce  other 
members  of  his  union  into  voting  for  or 
against  a  candidate  or  party,  then  I  be- 
lieve he  is  jeopardizing  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  union  In  the  same  fashion 
as  a  chamber  of  commerce  president; 
acting  in  his  official  capacity  would  be 
threatening  the  tax-exempt  status  of  his 
chamber  by  making  official  pronounce- 
ments in  favor  or  in  opposition  to  a  can- 
didate. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  as  I  began  wltli 
the  words  of  our  late  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent, Dwight  Eisenhower.  They  enunci- 
ate the  principle  to  which  my  amend- 
ment is  dedicated.  I  trust  we  shall  be  jtrue 
to  them:  I 

Free  government  makes  as  its  comeKtone 
the  concept,  or  the  idea,  that  men  are  /equal, 
they  are  equal  before  the  law,  they  have 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  in  the 
governments  maintained  to  protect  tbem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  we  strike  a 
better  balance  toward  the  achievement 
of  those  equal  rights,  and  trust  adop- 
tion of  amendment  No.  303  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Senator's 
amendment  No.  303  to  the  tax  reform 
bill.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  for  the 
excellent  presentation  he  has  delivered 
on  his  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
debate  on  H.R.  13270,  this  body  has  been 
mainly  concerned  with  providing  more 
equity  in  our  federal  tax  structure.  The 
Congress  has  been  concerned  with  clos- 
ing loopholes  in  our  tax  structure.  Indi- 
viduals in  the  Congress  have  aimed  their 
attack  at  wealthy  Individuals,  corpora- 
tions and  Industries.  Like  the  vast  major- 
ity of  legislators,  I  am  also  very  con- 
cerned about  the  establishment  of  an 
equitable  and  soimd  tax  structure.  The 
correction  of  the  inequities  of  our  tax 
system  is  a  primary  objective  of  this 
body,  and  I  will  continue  to  support  those 
measures  which  I  feel  meet  this  objec- 
tive. 

As  the  Senator  has  already  stated,  sup- 
porters of  thi3  amendment  liave  been  at- 
tacked by  special  interests  as  being  anti- 
labor.  This  Is  not  the  case.  Amendment 
No.  303  would  require  all  tax-exempt 
organizations  to  refrain  from  political 
activity,  including  voter  registration,  or 
lose  their  tax-exempt  status.  In  essence, 
all  that  this  amendment  does  is  estab- 
lish a  sense  of  fair  play  wth  regard  to 
the  various  tax-exempt  organizations.  I 
am  sure  that  labor  union  officials  would 
not  want  businesses  and  corporations  to 
do  what  imions  could  not  do.  As  the  law 
stands   now.   imlons   have   tax-exempt 
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status,  whereas  other  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations must  refrain  from  partisan 
political  activity  or  lose  their  tax-exempt 
status. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  union  mem- 
bers contribute  to  a  political  candidate 
or  party  despite  the  fact  that  they  will 
eventually  oppose  that  same  candidate  or 
party  on  election  day.  Research  studies 
have  shown  that  imion  members  are  in- 
creasingly deviating  from  the  wishes  of 
union  officials  with  respect  to  various 
candidates  endorsed  by  the  unign.  This 
is  a  natural  tendency  due  to  the  increased 
political  awareness  and  independence  of 
the  American  electorate.  Thus,  in  many 
cases,  union  members  financially  con- 
tribute to  political  candidates  regardless 
of  their  own  individual  beliefs.  With  this 
in  mind,  I  feel  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  amendment  is  a  positive  proposal 
that  benefits  labor  imions  as  a  whole; 
that  is,  in  the  sense  that  it  grants  the 
individual  union  member  his  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  at- 
tempts to  provide  for  a  just  and  fair 
balance  with  regard  to  tax-exempt 
organizations. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  amendment  as  introduced. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  This  would 
not  limit  the  freedom  of  speech  of  any- 
one nor  be  a  burden  to  any  organization. 
It  would  not  violate  the  freedom  of 
speech  of  a  union  or  individuals  nor  limit 
the  freedom  of  speech  of  anyone. 

If  we  consider  the  equity  of  it — I  have 
had  it  very  carefully  checked — I  am 
sure  this  would  cover  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  the  amendment.  It  would 
not  apply  to  any  organizations  that  are 
not  tax  exempt.  If,  for  instance,  they 
carry  on  different  programs,  they  can 
continue  to  carry  on  those  programs  sis 
long  as  the  money  that  they  utilize  is 
voluntarily  given  to  them. 

I  have  supported  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  I  have  written  checks  for  them. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  program.  At  the  same 
time,  I  feel  the  greatest  benefit  that  can 
accrue  to  a  political  party  is  for  the 
members  of  that  party  to  carry  on  voter 
registration. 

I  could  give  many  examples.  I  can  give 
my  State  as  an  example  and  what  has 
taken  place  there.  However,  what  other 
activity  will  create  better  citizens  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  voter  prob- 
lem? What  would  contribute  more  than 
having  the  people  who  want  to  enter  into 
political  activities  help  a  candidate  or  a 
party?  If  they  say  to~a  candidate,  "What 
can  I  do  to  help  you?  What  work  can  I 
do  to  help  my  party?"  My  advice  would 
be  for  them  to  get  involved  in  voter  regis- 
tration. There  is  not  anything  that  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  them. 

We  do  not  need  to  have  paid  people 
going  out  to  engage  in  this  activity.  We 
have  plenty  of  people  who  can  enter  into 
voter  registration  work. 

I  think  it  is  shameful  that  the  people 
are  not  patriotic  enough  to  move  forward 
with  voter  registration  on  their  own. 
Why  should  they  have  to  pay  people  to 
go  out  and  be  good  citizens?  I  think  it  is 


sinful  that  people  think  they  must  be 
paid  to  help  their  party. 

It  is  certainly  an  unsound  principle.  I 
oppose  that  type  of  operation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  will  certainly  con- 
tribute to  an  organization.  And  I  do  not 
expect  to  take  a  tax  deduction  on  the 
contribution  I  make. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  not  proscribe 
legitimate  volunteer  political  activity  on 
the  part  of  trade  union  members. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  I  think  it  would  en- 
courage it.  At  the  present  time  people 
sit  back  and  say,  "Let  John  do  it,  or  let 
someone  else  do  it." 

This  would  encourage  such  activity 
and  make  political  parties  more  con- 
scious of  this  fact,  and  it  would  greatly 
interest  people  in  politics. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  not  discourage 
individual  union  members  from  contrib- 
uting to  the  party  or  candidate  of  his 
choice. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  He  can  do  whatever  he 
wants  to  do.  The  very  wording  of  the 
amendment  indicates  that  it  is  not  only 
not  restrictive,  but  it  would  also  greatly 
encourage  people  to  work  for  their  po- 
litical parties. 

I  think  rather  than  discourage  or  ham- 
per voter-registration,  it  would  encourage 
it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mentioned  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  their  activity  in  voter  regis- 
tration. Do  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  to  mean  that  his  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  voter  registration  car- 
ried on  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  long  as  the  money  was 
voluntarily  given,  it  would  not  affect  that 
activity.  If  the  money  being  spent  was 
tax-exempt  money,  it  would. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  has  to  join  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
However,  if  we  had  a  situation  where 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  was  using 
their  dues  for  voter  registration,  would 
that  be  proscribed  by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
tend to  encourage  rather  than  discour- 
age this  tjrpe  of  activity.  I  feel,  as  I  have 
said,  that  we  would  encourage  people  to 
become  more  involved  and  not  to  get  in- 
volved in  something  because  they  would 
be  paid  for  their  work. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  voter  reg- 
istration is  a  congeneric  activity  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  They  are  set 
up  for  that  purpose.  They  pay  their  dues 
voluntarily.  They  know  what  their  or- 
ganization does.  In  that  sense,  it  would 
be  excluded  by  the  amendment.  However, 
voter  registration  is  not  a  congeneric  ac- 
tivity of  a  trade  union. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  whole  matter,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  one  of  encour- 
aging people  to  become  involved  in  poli- 


tics. This  amendment  would  not  discour- 
age anyone.  It  would  not  discourage  free- 
dom of  speech.  It  just  means  that  people 
who  are  paid  by  tax-exempt  money  could 
not  enter  into  these  activities.  They  could 
enter  into  it  if  they  were  not  represent- 
ing the  organization. 

The  limitations  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment have  been  overemphasized.  It  is 
very  simple,  and  it  pertains  to  exactly 
what  it  says.  It  says: 

PRoniBrriON  on  Certain  Political  Activi- 
ties.— No  organization  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  (d)  thall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  in  which  any  part  of  its  income  or  of 
the  amounts  received  for  its  support  (in- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  a  membership  or- 
ganization, dues,  assessments,  fees,  or  other 
charges  imposed  on  members)  Is  used,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly — 

When  anyone  says  that  "directly  or 
indirectly"  is  going  to  cause  difficulty.  I 
say  that  he  is  being  misled.  I  had  this 
cliecked  very  carefully.  I  talked  with  sev- 
eral of  the  distinguished  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  they  brought 
this  up.  I  had  it  checked  out  yesterday 
and  today.  I  have  gone  to  extremes  to 
find  out  what  would  be  involved.  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  affect  the  work  that  we 
are  talking  about  in  getting  voter  regis- 
istration,  other  than  if  tax  exempt 
money  is  utilized.  That  is  the  only  re- 
striction we  have. 

What  this  amendment  applies  to  is 
very  clear:  "to  support  or  oppose  any 
political  party,  or  to  carry  on  any  voter 
registration." 

This  would  apply  just  to  tax  exempt 
organizations  that  are  involved.  It 
would  be  illegal,  under  my  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
17  categories  of  organizations  that  are 
included  in  subchapter  F,  "Exempt 
Organizations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

StTBCHAPTER    P. EXEMPT    ORGANIZATIONS 

Part 

I.  General  rule. 

II.  Taxation  of  business  Income  of  certain 

exempt  organizations. 

III.  Farmers'  Cooperatives. 

IV.  Shipowners'    protection    and   Indemnity 

associations. 


Sec. 


FART    I. GENERAL    RULE 


601.  Exemption   from   tax  on   corporations, 
certain  trusts,  etc. 

502.  Feeder  organizations. 

503.  Requirements  for  exemption. 

504.  Denial  of  exemption. 

§  501.  Exemption  from  tax  on  corporations, 
certain  trusts,  etc. 

(a)  Exemption  Prom  Taxation. — ^An  orga- 
nization described  In  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
or  section  401  (a)  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  this  subtitle  unless  such  exemp- 
tion is  denied  under  section  502,  503,  or  504. 

(b)  Tax  on  Unrexjited  Business  Income. — 
An  organization  exempt  from  taxation  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  tax  to  the 
extent  provided  In  part  II  of  this  subchapter 
(relating  to  tax  on  unrelated  Income),  but 
notwithstanding  part  II,  shall  be  considered 
an  organization  exempt  from  Income  taxes 
for  the  purpose  of  any  law  which  refers  to 
organizations  exempt  from  income  taxes. 

(c)  List  of  Exempt  Organizations. — The 
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following  organizations  are  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a) ; 

(1)  Corjjoratlons  organized  iinder  Act  of 
Congress,  If  such  corporations  are  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States  and  If,  \inder 
such  Act,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
such  corporations  are  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  taxes. 

(2)  Corporations  organized  for  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  holding  title  to  property,  col- 
lecting Income  therefrom,  and  turning  over 
the  entire  amount  thereof,  less  expenses,  to 
an  organization  which  Itself  Is  exempt  under 
this  section. 

(3)  Corporations,  and  any  community 
chest  fund,  or  foundation,  organized  and  op- 
erated exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
sclentiflc,  testing  for  public  safety,  literary, 
or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  rf  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual, no  substantial  part  of  the  activities 
of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting,  to  Influence  legislation  and 
which  does  not  participate  In,  or  Intervene 
In  (Including  the  publishing  or  distributing 
of  statements),  any  political  camjjalgn  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

(4)  Civic  leagues  or  organizations  not  or- 
ganized for  profit  but  operated  exclusively  for 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare,  or  local  as- 
sociations of  employees,  the  membership  of 
which  Is  limited  to  the  employees  of  a  desig- 
nated'person  or  persons  in  a  particular  mu- 
nicipality, and  the  net  earnings  of  which  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  charitable,  educa- 
tional, or  recreational  purposes. 

(5)  Labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural 
organizations. 

(6)  Business  leagues,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, real-estate  boards,  or  boards  of  trade, 
not  organized  for  profit  and  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

(7)  Clubs  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  pleasure,  recreation,  and  other  non- 
profitable  purposes,  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder. 

(8)  Fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  orders, 
or  associations — 

(A)  operating  under  the  lodge  system  or 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  members  of  a 
fraternity  Itself  operating  under  the  lodge 
system,  and 

(B)  providing  for  the  payment  of  Ufe.  sick, 
accident,  or  other  benefits  to  the  members  of 
such  society,  order,  or  association  or  their 
dependents. 

(9)  Voluntary  employees'  beneficiary  as- 
sociations providing  for  the  payment  of  life, 
sick,  accident,  or  other  benefits  to  the  mem- 
bers of  such  association  of  their  dependents, 

(A)  no  part  of  their  net  earning  inures 
(other  than  through  such  payments)  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual, and 

(B)  85  percent  or  more  of  the  Income  con- 
sists of  amounts  collected  from  members  and 
amounts  contributed  to  the  association  by 
the  employer  of  the  members  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  such  payments  and  meet- 
ing expenses. 

(10)  Voluntary  employees'  beneficiary  as- 
sociations providing  for  the  payment  of  Ufe, 
sick,  accident,  or  other  benefits  to  the  mem- 
bers of  such  association  or  their  dependents 
or  their  designated  beneficiaries  If — 

(A)  admission  to  membership  In  such  as- 
sociation Is  limited  to  Individuals  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and 

(B)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  such  as- 
sociation Inures  (other  than  through  such 
payments)  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual. 

(11)  Teachers'  retirement  fimd  associa- 
tions of  a  purely  local  character  If — 

(A)  no  part  of  their  net  earnings  tnur«e 


(other  than  through  payment  of  retirement 
benefits)  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual,  and 

(B)  the  income  consists  solely  of  amounts 
recelvSd  from  pubUc  taxation,  amounts  re- 
ceived from  assessments  on  the  teaching  sal- 
aries of  members,  and  Income  In  respect  of 
Investments. 

(12)  Benevolent  life  Insurance  associations 
of  a  purely  local  character,  mutual  ditch  or 
Irrigation  companies,  mutual  or  cooperative 
telephone  companies,  or  like  organizations; 
but  only  If  85  percent  or  more  of  the  income 
consists  of  amounts  collected  from  members 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  losses  and 
expenses. 

(13)  Cemetery  companies  owned  and  op- 
erated exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  their 
members  or  which  are  not  operated  for 
profit;  and  any  corporation  chartered  solely 
for  burial  purposes  as  a  cemetery  corpora- 
tion and  not  permitted  by  Its  charter  to 
engage  In  any  business  not  necessarUy  Inci- 
dent to  that  purpose,  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures  to  the  bent  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  Individual. 

(14)  Credit  imlons  without  capital  stock 
organized  and  operated  for  mutual  purposes 
and  without  profit;  and  corporations  or  as- 
sociations without  capital  stock  organized 
before  September  1,  1957,  and  operated  for 
mutual  purposes  and  without  profit  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  reserve  funds  for,  and 
Insurance  of,  shares  or  deposits  In — 

(A)  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, 

(B)  cooperative  banks  without  capital 
stock  organized  and  operated  for  mutual 
purposes  and  without  profit,  or 

(C)  mutual  savings  banks  not  having 
capital  stock  represented  by  shares. 

(16)  Mutual  insurance  companies  or  asso- 
ciations other  than  life  or  marine  (Including 
Interlnsurers  and  reciprocal  underwriters) 
if  the  gross  amount  received  during  the  tax- 
able year  from  the  Items  described  in  section 
822(b)  (other  than  paragraph  (1)(D)  there- 
of) and  premiums  (Including  deposits  and 
assessments)  does  not  exceed  >150,000. 

(16)    Corporations  organized  by  an  asso- 
ciation subject  to  part  m  of  this  subchapter 
or    members    thereof,    for    the    purpose    of 
financing   the    ordinary   crop    operations   of 
such  members  or  other  producers,  and  op- 
erated In  conjunction  with  such  association. 
Exemption  shall  not  be  denied  any  such  cor- 
poration because  It  has  capital  stock.  If  the 
dividend  rate  of  such  stock  Is  fixed  at  not  to 
exceed  the  legal  rate  of  Interest  In  the  State 
of  Incorporation   or   8  percent  per  annum, 
whichever  is  greater,  on  the  value  of  the  con- 
sideration for  which  the  stock  was  Issued, 
and  if  substantially  aU  such  stock   (other 
than  nonvoting  preferred  stock,  the  owners 
of  which  are  not  entitled  or  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate, directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  profits 
of  the  corporation,  on  dissolution  or  other- 
wise, beyond  the  fixed  dividends)  Is  owned  by 
such  association,  or  members  thereof;   nor 
shall  exemption  be  denied  any  such  corpora- 
tion because  there  Is  accumulated  and  main- 
tained by  It  a  reserve  required  by  State  law 
or  a  reasonable  reserve  for  any  necessary 
purpose. 

(17)  (A)  A  trust  or  trusts  forming  part  of 
s  plan  providing  for  the  payment  of  supple- 
mental unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits, if— 

(I)  under  the  plan.  It  Is  Impossible,  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  Uabllltles, 
with  respect  to  employees  under  the  plan,  for 
any  part  of  the  corpus  or  Income  to  be 
(within  the  taxable  year  or  thereafter)  used 
for,  or  diverted  to,  any  purpose  other  than 
the  providing  of  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits. 

(II)  such  benefits  are  payable  to  employees 
under  a  classification  which  Is  set  forth  In 
the  plan  and  which  Is  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  not  to  be  discrimina- 
tory m  favor  of  employees  who  are  offloets. 


shareholders,  persons  whose  principal  duties 
consist  of  supervising  the  work  of  other  em- 
ployees, or  highly  compensated  employees, 
and 

(Ul)  such  benefits  do  not  discriminate  In 
favor  of  employees  who  are  officers,  share- 
holders, persons  whose  principal  duties  con- 
sist of  supervising  the  work  of  other  em- 
ployees, or  highly  compensated  employees.  A 
plan  shaU  not  be  considered  discriminatory 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  merely  be- 
cause the  benefits  received  under  the  plan 
bear  a  uniform  relationship  to  the  total  com- 
pensation, or  the  basic  or  regular  rate  of 
compensation,  of  the  employees  covered  by 
the  plan. 

(B)  In  determining  whether  a  plan  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A),  any 
benefits  provided  under  any  other  plan  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  consideration,  except  that 
a  plan  shall  not  be  considered  discrimina- 
tory— 

(I)  merely  because  the  benefits  under  the 
plan  which  are  first  determined  In  a  non- 
discriminatory manner  within  the  meaning 
of  subparagraph  (A)  are  then  reduced  by 
any  sick,  accident,  or  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  received  under  State  or 
Federal  law  (or  reduced  by  a  portion  of  such 
benefits  if  determined  In  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory maimer) ,  or 

(U)  merely  because  the  plan  provides  only 
for  employees  who  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
sick,  accident,  or  unemplojrment  compensa- 
tion benefits  under  State  or  Federal  law  the 
same  benefits  (or  a  portion  of  such  benefits 
If  determined  In  a  nondiscriminatory  man- 
ner) which  such  employees  would  receive 
under  such  laws  If  such  emidoyees  were 
eligible  for  such  benefits,  or 

(111)  merely  because  the  plan  provides  only 
for  employees  who  are  not  eligible  under 
another  plan  (which  meeU  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (A) )  of  supplemental  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  provided 
wholly  by  the  employer  the  same  benefits 
(or  a  portion  of  such  benefits  If  determined 
m  a  nondiscriminatory  manner)  which  such 
employees  would  receive  under  such  other 
plan  If  such  employees  were  eligible  under 
such  other  plan,  but  only  if  the  employees 
eligible  under  both  plans  would  make  a  clas- 
sification which  would  be  nondiscriminatory 
within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph  (A) . 

(C)  A  plan  shall  be  considered  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  during 
the  whole  of  any  year  of  the  plan  if  on  one 
day  In  each  quarter  It  satisfies  such  require- 
ments. 

(D)  The  term  "supplemental  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits"  means  only — 

(i)  benefits  which  are  paid  to  an  employee 
because  of  his  Involuntary  separation  from 
the  employment  of  the  employer  (whether  or 
not  such  separation  Is  temporary)  resulting 
directly  from  a  reduction  In  force,  the  dis- 
continuance of  a  plant  or  operation,  or  other 
similar  conditions,  and 

(11)  sick  and  accident  benefits  subordinate 
to  the  benefits  described  in  clause  (I). 

(E)  Exemption  shall  not  be  denied  under 
subsection  (a)  to  any  organization  entitled 
to  such  exemption  as  an  association  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (9)  of  thU  subsection 
merely  because  such  organization  provides 
for  the  payment  of  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefits  (as  defined  In  subparagraph 
(D)(1)). 

(d)  Religious  ads  Apostolic  Obcaniza- 
TiONS. — The  following  organizations  are  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a) :  Religious  or 
apoEtoUc  associations  or  corporations.  If  such 
associations  or  corporations  have  a  common 
treasury  or  community  treasury,  even  If  such 
associations  or  corporations  engage  In  busi- 
ness for  the  common  benefit  of  the  members, 
but  only  If  the  members  thereof  Include  (at 
the  time  of  filing  their  returns)  In  their  gross 
Income  their  entire  pro  rata  shares,  whether 
distributed  or  not,  of  Oie  taxable  Income  of 
the  association  or  corporation  for  such  year. 
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Any  amount  so  Included  In  the  gross  Income 
of  a  member  shall  be  treated  as  a  dividend 
received. 

(e)  Cross  reference. — 

For  nonexemptlon  of  Communist-con- 
trolled organizations,  see  section  11(b)  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat. 
B97;  50U.S.C.  790(b)). 

(Aug.  16,  1954,  ch.  736,  68A  Stat.  163;  Mar. 

13,  1956,  ch.  83,  5  5(2),  70  Stat.  49;  Apr.  22. 
,1960,  Pub.  L.  86-428.  i  1.  74  Stat.  54;  July 

14.  1960.  Pub.  L.  86-667.  §  1,  74  Stat.  534; 
Oct.  16,  1962,  Pub.  L.  87-834.  S  8(d),  76  Stat. 
997.) 

AMENDMENTS 

1962— Subsec.  (c)(15).  Pub.  L.  87-834 
substituted  "JISO.OOO"  for  "$75,000." 

1960 — Subsec.  (c)  (14).  Pub.  L.  86-428  sub- 
stituted "September  1,  1957"  for  "Septem- 
ber 1,  1951." 

Subsec.  (c)  (17).  Pub.  L.  86-667  added  sub- 
sec. (c)(17). 

1956 — Subsec.  (c)(15).  Act  Mar  13,  1956, 
substituted  "the  Items  described  In  section 
822(b)  (other  than  paragraph  (1)(D)  there- 
of)"  for  "interest,  dividends,  rents,". 

ETTECTIVE    DATE    OT    1962    .AMENDMENT 

Amendment  of  subsec.  (c)  (15)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  Pub.  L.  87-834  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beglunlng  after  Dec. 
31,  1962,  see  section  8(h)  of  Pub.  L.  87-834, 
set  out  as  a  note  under  section  821  of  this 
title. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  Or   1980  AMENDMENTS 

Section  2  of  Pub.  L.  86-428  provided  that: 
"The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  [  to  sub- 
sec. (c)  (14)  of  this  section]  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1959." 

Section  6  of  Pub.  L.  86-667  provided  that: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  [to  this 
section  and  sections  503,  511,  513  and  514 
of  this  title]  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1959. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  loans,  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2  of  this  Act  |  to  section  603 
of  this  title]  shall  apply  only  to  loans  made, 
renewed,  or  continued  after  December  31, 
1959." 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  19S6  AMENDMENT 

Amendment  by  act  Mar.  13,  1956,  applicable 
only  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Dec. 
31,  1954,  see  note  set  out  under  section  821 
of  this  title. 

CROSS   REFERENCES 

Business  lease  Indebtedness,  see  section  514 
of  this  title. 

Constructive  ownership  of  stock  rule  Inap- 
plicable to  tax  exempt  employees'  trust,  see 
section  318  of  this  title. 

Corporate  deductions  for  dividends  re- 
ceived Inapplicable  to  dividends  from  corpo- 
ration exempt  from  tax  under  this  section, 
see  section  246  of  this  title. 

Deduction  for  contribution  of  employer 
to  employees'  trust  or  annuity  plan  and 
compensation  under  a  deferred-payment 
plan,  see  section  404  of  this  title. 

Denial  of  exemption,  see  section  604  of 
this  title. 

Disallowance  of  losses  with  respect  to 
transactions  between  persons  and  certain 
tax  exempt  educational  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations, see  section  267  of  this  title. 

Exclusion  of  services  performed  in  employ 
of  organization  exempt  from  tax  \inder  this 
section — 

Employment  under  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act.  see  section  3306  of  this  title. 

Employment  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  see  section  410  of  Title  42,  The 
Public  Health  and  Welfare. 

Facilities  and  services  excise  tax  exemption 
to  certain  organizations  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der this  section,  see  section  4233  of  this  title. 

Feeder  organizations,  see  section  502  of  this 
title. 


Imposition  of  tax  on  unrelated  business  in- 
come of  charitable,  etc..  organizations,  see 
section  511  of  this  title. 

Includible  corporation  relative  to  consoli- 
dated returns  as  excluding  corporation  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  this  section,  see  section 
1504  of  this  title. 

Lottery  under  wagering  taxes  as  excluding 
drawings  conducted  by  organization  exempt 
from  tax  under  this  section,  see  section  4421 
of  this  title. 

Nonforfeitable  rights  relative  to  employees' 
death  benefits,  see  section  101  of  this  title. 

Partial  exclusion  of  dividends  received  by 
Individuals  inapplicable  to  dividends  from 
corporation  exempt  from  tax  under  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  116  of  this  title. 

Prohibition  on  interests  in  nonbanklng  or- 
ganizations inapplicable  to  certain  bank 
holding  companies  exempt  under  this  section, 
see  section  1843(c)  (7)  of  'Htle  12.  Banks  and 
Banking. 

Requirements  for  exemption,  see  section 
503  of  this  title. 

Returns  by  exempt  organizations,  see  sec- 
tion 6033  of  this  title. 

Scholarships  and  fellowship  grants  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees 
as  excludlble  from  gross  Income  where  grant- 
or Is  an  organization  described  In  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  117  of  this  title. 

S  502.  Feeder  organizations. 

An  organization  operated  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business 
for  profit  shall  not  be  exempt  under  section 
501  on  the  ground  that  all  of  its  profits  are 
payable  to  one  or  more  organizations  exempt 
under  section  501  from  taxation.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "trade  or  business" 
shall  not  Include  the  rental  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  Its  real  property  (Including  personal 
property  leased  with  the  real  property) .  (Aug. 
16,  1954,  ch.  786,  68A  Stat.  166.) 

§  503.  Requirements  for  exemption. 

(a)  Denial  of  exemption  to  Organizations 
Engaged  in  Prohibited  Transactions. — 

(1)  General  rule. — 

(A)  An  organization  described  in  section 
601(c)  (3)  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501(a)  if  it  has  engaged 
in  a  prohibited  transaction  after  July  1,  1950. 

(B)  An  organization  described  in  section 
507(c)  (17)  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501(a)  If  it  has  engaged 
In  a  prohibited  transaction  after  December 
31.  1959. 

(C)  An  organization  described  in  section 
401(a)  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  601(a)  if  it  has  engaged 
in  a  prohibited  transaction  after  March  1, 
1954. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Senator's  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  worthy  one,  and  it  has  been 
long  overdue  and  urgently  needed. 

I  should  like  to  give  an  example  of 
voter  registration  and  how  it  worked  in 
my  own  congressional  district  the  sum- 
mer of  1964.  Suddenly,  we  were  read- 
ing in  the  newspapers  about  a  so-called 
nonpartisan  voters  league  that  had  been 
formed  in  the  summer  of  1964.  Many  in- 
terested civic-minded  citizens  joined  in 
the  effort  that  the  league  was  dedicated 
to,  and  that  was  voter  registration. 

As  the  summer  went  on  and  the  voter 
registration  proceeded,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  some  of  the  fimds  were  com- 
ing from  the  APL-CIO  and  some  from 
foimdations.  The  voter  registration  went 
along  extremely  well  and  was  highly  suc- 


cessful. There  were  approximately  10,- 

000  new  voters  in  the  Democratic  Party 
and  almost  none  in  the  Republican 
Party.  That  is  how  nonpartisan  it  was. 
Of  course,  I  was  a  little  concerned,  be- 
cause I  had  won  the  year  before — the 
first  time  I  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives — by  only  3,000  votes. 
This  nonpartisan  voters  league  put  on 
the  voting  list  three  times  as  many  Dem- 
ocratic votes  as  was  my  winning  margin. 

I  think  there  should  be  voter  registra- 
tion, too;  but  I  think  the  political  parties 
should  conduct  it  under  their  own  guise. 

1  do  not  think  that  tax-exempt  funds 
that  were  extracted  from  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  should  be  shot  into 
the  political  activities  of  one  party  or 
the  other.  I  think  that  in  recent  years 
they  have  been  channeled  pretty  much 
in  the  direction  of  one  party.  Of  course, 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  protesting. 
But  the  shoe  can  flip  and  be  on  the  other 
foot,  too.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
labor  organizations  in  the  country  to- 
day are  reassessing  their  political  aims. 
They  see  a  new  climate  coming  to  Wash- 
ington and  across  the  country,  and  they 
think,  perhaps,  that  the  prospects  of  the 
party  that  has  been  out  of  ofiBce  have 
improved  materially;  and  some  of  those 
unions,  although  there  are  only  a  scat- 
tered few  at  the  moment,  are  channel- 
ing at  least  some  of  their  efforts  in  other 
directions. 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  that,  while 
this  may  look  politically  appetizing,  to 
vote  either  "yea"  or  "nay"  depending 
upon  what  one's  party  registration  is, 
these  things  have  a  habit  of  flip-flopping 
or  turning  aroimd.  The  currents  change; 
trends  change.  People  think  *;hat  per- 
haps if  they  vote  one  way  today,  they  can 
be  fooled  tomorrow. 

But,  quite  apart  from  that,  what  the 
political  hard  facts  of  life  are,  so  far  as 
this  amendment  is  concerned,  it  certain- 
ly is  true  that  tax  exempt  organizations 
which  enjoy  a  special  status  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  because  their  efforts  are  supposed 
to  be  channeled  in  charitable  directions 
or  efforts  that  are  good  for  the  coimtry — 
and  we  want  to  encourage  this  sort  of 
thing — none  of  these  people  should  be 
engaged  in  political  activity  for  either 
one  party  or  the  other.  Even  if  the  ma- 
jority were  on  my  side,  this  amendment 
is  needed.  People  in  the  business  of  char- 
itable foundations  and  labor  imions  and 
anybody  else  in  this  category  should  not 
be  messing  around  and  actively  spending 
their  money  for  poUtics,  if  they  enjoy  a 
tax-exempt  status. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  close  this 
loophole  and  put  everybody  on  an  even 
basis,  and  let  the  political  parties  do  their 
own  political  activity.  I  certainly  sup- 
port the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point, 
and  I  think  it  is  important;  it  is  the 
real  heart  of  this  matter.  No  man,  when 
he  belongs  to  a  labor  union  or  some  other 
kind  of  organization,  ought  to  have  his 
dues  money — which  is  involuntarily 
taken  from  him  in  many  States,  because 
he  has  to  join  if  he  wants  to  keep  a  Job — 
channeled  into  the  efforts  of  a  political 
party  that  may  not  be  the  one  he 
supports. 
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Again,  we  harken  back  to  my  own  po- 
litical career.  In  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  represented,  I  used  to  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  labor  union  votes.  Many 
members  of  labor  unions  would  come  to 
me  and  say,  "Mr.  Gumey,  we're  for  you 
and  we're  going  to  vote  for  you,  but  we 
don't  like  what  our  leaders  are  doing  and 
we  wish  we  could  do  something  about  it," 
because  they  were  very  actively  in  sup- 
port of  the  other  side. 

I  simply  cite  that  as  an  example  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  been 
talking  about,  that  the  dues  of  many 
people  are  involvmtarily  used  In  quite  a 
different  way  from  that  in  which  they 
want  the  dues  used  so  far  as  political  ac- 
tivity is  concerned.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  correct  this,  and  I  supiwrt 
him. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

In  support  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  dated  Novem- 
ber 17, 1969,  signed  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. I  should  like  to  read  a  couple 
of  paragraphs  to  show  that  there  is  a 
difference: 

Paragraph  (c)(5)  of  section  501(c)  Is  the 
only  one  of  the  seventeen  paragraphs  of  that 
section  that  contains  no  definitions,  limita- 
tions or  prohibitions.  Only  In  regard  to  labor. 
agricultural,  horticultural  org^anizatlons  did 
Congress  grant  exemption  in  such  broad, 
unlimited  terms.  For  example.  Congress  did 
not  set  forth  In  section  501(c)  (5)  provisions 
such  as  those  contained  In  section  501(c)  (3) 
denying  exemption  to  charitable  and  educa- 
tional organizations  which  participate  in  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
for  public  oflSce.  The  inclusion  of  various 
definitions.  Umitatlons.  and  prohibitions  in 
the  other  paragraphs  of  section  501(c)  evi- 
dences that  in  enacting  the  section  Con- 
gress gave  attention  to  such  matters,  yet  did 
not  apply  any  restrictions  to  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  Service's  position  that 
If  a  labor  union  has  as  its  principal  pur- 
pose the  representation  of  employees  In  such 
matters  as  wages,  hours  of  labor,  working 
conditions,  and  economic  benefits,  and  the 
general  fostering  of  matters  affecting  the 
working  conditions  of  its  members,  the  ex- 
emption of  the  organization  is  conferred  by 
the  statute.  We  find  no  basis  to  support  a 
modification  of  this  position. 

Consequently,  I  say  that  there  is  no 
basis  to  support  what  is  being  done  now 
by  the  unions. 

Let  us  look  at  what  is  involved.  Why 
am  I  so  concerned  about  this  particular 
amendment? 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  matter  is  as 
important  as  Einy  amendment  in  the  en- 
tire tax  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
future  employment  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  We  must  have  a  balance  between 
labor,  management,  and  the  Government. 
If  we  do  not  soon  obtain  a  balance  be- 
tween the  unions,  business  officials  and 
the  Government  we  are  going  to  see  more 
and  more  jobs  exported  to  other  nations. 
This  is  something  that  affects  every  State 
represented  in  the  Senate.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  very  far  to  realize  and  to  know 
what  is  happening.  One  can  go  to  his 
own  neighborhood,  or  to  his  State,  arid 
sisk  the  chamber  of  commerce  there.  Ask 
the  State  union  organization  what  Is 
happening. 

We  see  one  organization  after  another 


putting  plants  in  foreign  countries.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  considering  the 
textile  industry.  Most  exasperating  to  me 
is  that  we  are  losing  Jobs  in  the  textile 
industry.  We  could  look  at  nearly  any 
other  industry.  We  could  talk  about  mo- 
torcycles, automobiles,  or  any  piece  of 
equipment,  electronic  equipment,  or,  for 
instance,  television  sets. 

"nils  matter  weis  forcefully  brought 
home  to  me  when  I  discovered  that  in  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  we  only  ex- 
ported throughout  the  world  about 
65,000  television  sets.  Why  do  I  bring  up 
that  matter?  I  am  from  a  State  which 
has  some  fine  electronic  plants.  I  ob- 
served those  companies  that  were  in- 
creasing their  facilities,  not  in  this  coun- 
try but  by  going  into  some  foreign  land 
because  they*  have  been  driven  out.  they 
say,  because  of  the  restrictions  labor 
unions  have  placed  on  their  employees 
and  their  employment  of  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  mean  I  am 
against  good  wages.  I  am  for  good  wages. 
With  respect  to  working  conditions,  we 
have  the  finest  working  conditions,  the 
best  in  the  world.  Our  Industries  could 
be  the  most  productive  but  many  limi- 
tations are  placed  on  them  bo  that  in 
many  instances  they  are  not  ctHnpetitive. 
Therefore,  when  I  state  we  exported 
65,000  television  sets  what  has  happened 
is  that  plants  located  in  other  countries 
were  involved.  We  imported  653.000  tele- 
vision sets  from  foreign  lands,  made  by 
American  companies. 

Even  more  exasperating  and  even 
more  frightening  to  me  is  what  has  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  imports  from  Ja- 
pan. Japan  shipped  to  the  United  States 
in  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  about 
2  million  television  sets.  Imagine  how 
many  jobs  were  lost  to  American  work- 
ingmen. 

So  I  am  fighting  for  members  of  the 
union ;  I  am  fighting  for  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  for  all  the  people 
of  this  country,  because  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  this  situation  to  bring 
about  a  better  balance,  we  are  going  to 
see  more  and  more  Jobs  go  abroad.  It  is 
happening  every  day.  I  trust  this  body 
will  realize  that  this  is  a  first  step  to 
correct  that  situation.  This  is  a  very 
much  needed  step,  and  if  we  do  not  take 
this  much  needed  step,  we  will  probably 
never  take  it.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  com- 
mission or  board  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  will  include  labor  officials, 
officials  of  industry,  and  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment, a  board  that  will  get  together 
and  mfdie  a  study  of  this  problem  and 
report  back  to  the  President,  because  this 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing this  Nation  today.  That  is  why  I  am 
so  anxious  to  take  this  first  step. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  amendment 
303  proposes  to  revoke  the  tax  exemption 
of  any  organization  which  carries  on  any 
voter  registration. 

In  other  words,  organizations  such  as 
the  Southern  Regional  Coimcil,  which 
conducts  voter  registration  drives  in  the 
South,  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
which  conducts  such  ddves  throughout 
the  country,  would  be  forced  to  halt  these 
activities  or  give  up  their  tax-exempt 
status. 

But  the  heritage  of  amendment  303 
and  a  full  page  ad  in  the  Washington 


Star  indicate  the  amendment  is  aimed 
primarily  at  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
labor  unions. 

The  ad,  paid  for  by  the  National  Right 
To  Work  Committee,  wtxich  Is  a  tax-ex- 
empt organization  itself,  said  the  amend- 
ment "would  treat  imlons  like  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations  by  removing  the 
exemption  privilege  If  any  part  of  un- 
ion 'dues,  assessments,  fees,  or  other 
charges  imposed  on  the  members'  were 
used  for  politics." 

The  heritage  of  amendment  303  is  de- 
rived from  amendment  145,  which  spe- 
cifically singled  out  labor  unions  and  ex- 
empted all  other  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions from  its  provisions. 

While  broadening  its  coverage  to  in- 
clude all  tax-exempt  organizations. 
amendment  303  narrowed  the  type  of  po- 
litical activities  which  would  be  grounds 
for  revocation  of  an  organization's  tax- 
exempt  status. 

The  original  amendment  called  for  loss 
of  an  organization's  entire  exemption  U 
any  portion  of  Its  dues  or  assessments 
was  used  "to  support  or  oppose  any  can- 
didate for  public  office  or  for  other  politi- 
cal purposes." 

The  new  amendment  is  more  specific, 
limiting  the  type  of  political  activities  af- 
fected, to  support,  or  opposition  to  a  can- 
didate or  a  political  party,  or  to  carrying 
on  voter  registration. 

"The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  already 
makes  It  Illegal  for  labor  unions,  along 
with  corp6rations,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  In  connection  with 
any  election  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  Members  of  Congress. 

In  shaping  the  contours  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  Congress  specifically 
sought  to  develop  a  balance  to  afford  ail 
groups  a  fair  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  our  political  process.  This  act  wsis  not 
hastily  drawn  nor  lightly  considered.  In- 
deed, in  1967  the  balance  struck  by  the 
act  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Senate  by  re- 
jecting a  proposal  which  would  have 
prohibited  group  activity  in  the  political 
area. 

The  consideration  and  debate  which 
preceded  enactment  of  toe  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  demonstrated  the  complex 
policy  questions  which  are  involved  in 
this  area.  Yet,  amendment  303  Is  offered 
without  benefit  of  thorough  study  and 
in  the  absence  of  committee  hearings  of 
its  provisions. 

The  impact  on  voter  registration 
drives  Is  obvious.  Not  so  obvious  are  its 
consequences  on  other  activities  of  civic, 
charitable,  and  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zations which  might  be  construed  as  op- 
position to  a  political  party. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  stated  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
is  pending  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  or  such  other  inquiry 
as  the  Senator  may  have. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  the  Senator  submit- 
ting an  amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
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tute  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  148,  line  16,  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.   122 — Political  Activities  of  Tax  Ex- 
empt Orgakizations. 

"(a)  Denial  of  Exemption. — Section  501 
(relating  to  exemptions  from  tax)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  (f )  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"'(e)  Prohibition  on  Certain  Political 
AcriviTiES. — No  organisation  described  In 
subsection  (c)  or  (d)  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  in  which  any  part  of  its  income 
or  assets  or  of  the  amounts  received  for  its 
support  (Including,  in  the  case  of  a  mem- 
bership organization,  dues,  assessments,  fees, 
or  other  charges  imposed  on  members)  is 
contributed  to  any  candidate  for  Federal 
office.  For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  contribution  shall  be  deemed  to 
occur  only  where  cash  or  Its  equivalent  or 
property  which  has  an  ascertainable  fair  mar- 
ket value  Is  transferred  to  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  a  political  party  or  to  a  political 
candidate  or  to  an  organization  formed  or 
availed  of  to  support  a  political  candidate. 
A  contribution  shall  not  be  deemed  to  occur 
where  the  principal  character  of  an  activity 
in  support  of  a  political  party  or  a  political 
candidate  constitutes  mobilizing  membership 
of  the  organization  for  such  purpose,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  contribution  of  cash  or 
Its  equivalent  or  property  which  has  an 
ascertainable  fair  market  value." 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 1969." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  attempt  to  close  a  very 
ImportaJit  tax  loophole.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  great  many  tax-exempt 
organizations  do  make  substantial  polit- 
ical contributions  to  candidates  for  of- 
fice. I  share  the  Senator's  objection  to 
the  improper  diversion  of  tax-exempt 
funds  from  their  intended  purpose  into 
large-scale  subsidies  for  political  can- 
didates. I  believe  our  normal  political 
processes  must  not  be  subverted  through 
massive  injection  of  tax-exempt  funds 
into  political  contests. 

However,  I  am  equally  concerned  that 
we  not  impair  or  destroy  those  legitimate 
political  activities  in  which  American  or- 
ganizations have  traditionally  engaged. 

It  is  desirable  that  citizens  who  have 
similar  objectives  work  together  in  mem- 
bership organizations  to  make  their 
voices  heard  in  the  democratic  process  of 
electing  their  representatives  in  Govern- 
ment. And,  it  Is  wholly  proper  that  this 
activity  occur  through  membership  or- 
ganizations such  as  chambers  of  com- 
merce, labor  unions,  trade  associations, 


civic  clubs,  and  similar  groups  holding 
a  tax-exempt  status. 

These  are  not  charitable  and  educa- 
tional organizations,  on  which  special  re- 
strictions must  be  imposed  because  con- 
tributions to  them  qualify  as  charitable 
contributions  for  the  purpose  of  a  tax 
deduction.  They  are  Instead  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  formed  by  their 
members  because  they  desire  to  make 
common  cause  in  a  particular  area.  They 
may  be  businessmen,  club  members, 
farmers,  union  members,  realtors,  manu- 
facturers, doctors,  lawyers,  and  so  on. 
They  have  a  common  Interest  within 
their  particular  area  and  that  common 
interest  naturally  extends  to  the  question 
of  who  represents  them  in  Government. 

It  is  true  that  the  groups  mentioned 
are  not  organized  primarily  for  political 
purposes.  Farm  groups  perform  such  di- 
verse functions  as  advising  their  mem- 
bers of  the  latest  farm  technology  and 
providing  low-cost  Insurance.  Labor 
unions  are  organized  primarily  for  col- 
lective bargaining.  Professional  associ- 
ations police  their  own  memberchip  and 
maintain  the  high  standards  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  would  be  punitive  and  unfair 
to  eliminate  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
these  worthy  organizations  just  because 
the  members  of  the  organization  wish  to 
express  their  common  voice  in  favor  of 
a  particular  candidate  or  a  particular 
party.  It  should  not  be  om-  purpose  to 
stifle  that  common  voice.  It  should  in- 
stead be  our  objective  to  Insure  that 
the  tax-exempt  fimds  are  not  diverted 
by  these  groups  to  support  political  par- 
ties and  candidates. 

Let  us  look  carefully  at  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Read 
subsection  (e).  This  amendment  states 
that  an  organization  shall  lose  a  tax  ex- 
emption if  any  part  of  its  income  or  the 
amounts  received  for  its  support  are  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  support  a  candi- 
date, a  party,  or  to  carry  on  voter  regis- 
tration. This  amendment  is  so  broad  that 
if  a  union  rented  a  public  hall  to  hear  a 
particular  political  candidate,  it  would  be 
subject  to  losing  its  tax  exemption.  It 
would  have  spent  a  part  of  its  income  to 
support  a  candidate  for  public  ofiBce. 

If  a  farm  organization  were  to  adopt 
a  resolution  in  support  of  the  farm  policy 
of  a  particular  party  during  a  campaign, 
it  could  lose  its  tax  exemption  because 
of  the  incidental  expense  involved  in 
publishing  the  resolution. 

Under  the  language  of  the  Fannin 
amendment,  a  civic  club  which  organized 
its  membership  to  make  telephone  calls 
for  a  party  or  candidate  would  lose  its 
tax-exempt  status. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senitor  from  Georgia  yield? 

m¥.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  want  to  clarify  one 
point.  When  the  Senator  says  "civic 
club,"  would  that  be  the  same  as  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  say? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Any  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  refer  to  the 
present  law,  "Political  activities  of  social 
welfare  organizations  such  as  civic 
leagues  which  are  exempt  from  section 
501<c)(4)  are  limited  by  regulations  is- 


sued under  this  section."  So,  they  are 
already  covered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  the  Senator 
repeat  that,  please? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  "The  political  activities 
of  social  welfare  organizations  such  as 
civic  leagues  which  are  exempt  from  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (4)  are  limited  by  regulations 
Issued  imder  this  section." 

These  regulations  provide  promotion 
and  social  welfare,  but  does  not  include 
those  participating  in  a  political  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  or  in  opposition  to 
any  candidate  for  public  office.  So,  they 
are  already  covered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  recall  any 
of  them  that  have  ever  had  tax  exemp- 
tion revoked  simply  because  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  right  of  free  speech  imder 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Nor  would  they  have, 
imder  my  amendment.  They  absolutely 
would  not  have. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  I  read  it.  It  says: 

No  oiganlzation  described  in  subsection 
(c)  or  (d)  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
in  which  any  part  of  its  income  or  assets  or  of 
the  amoimt  received  for  its  support  including 
in  the  case  of  a  membership  organization, 
dues,  assessment,  fees,  or  other  charges  im- 
posed on  members  If  used  directly  or  In- 
directly. '' 

As  I  read  that 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Go  on,  go  on  to  the  other 
three  items. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  "To  support  or  op- 
pose any  candidate  for  public  office,  to 
support  or  oppose  any  political  party,  or 
to  carry  on  any  voter  registration." 

I  have  had  that  carefully  analyzed  by 
some  expert  lawyers,  and  it  is  so  broad 
that  if  a  farm  group  got  someone  to  fly 
down  to  Georgia  to  explain  the  farm 
program  and  he  wound  up  denouncing 
the  Republican  Party  or  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  they  had  paid  his  trans- 
portation to  Georgia,  they  would  lose 
their  tax  exemption  as  a  result  thereof. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  a  wide  interpre- 
tation. I  have  had  this  properly  and 
thoroughly  checked  by  former  counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  by  attorneys  who  are  reliable  here 
in  Washington,  and  in  Arizona,  and  that 
simply  is  not  true. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  read  the  language 
again 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  imderstand  the  lan- 
guage. But  that  is  the  Senator's  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Where  they  pay  out 
of  dues  or  assessments  or  fees  or  other 
charges  imposed  on  the  members,  if  it  is 
used  indirectly  to  pay  a  speaker  to  speak 
to  an  organization,  and  he  denounces 
another  political  party  or  one  of  the 
candidates,  it  would  be  using  that  money 
indirectly  or  directly. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  he  is  using  tax- 
exempt  money  to  go  down  to  Georgia  to 
carry  on  a  campaign,  that  naturally 
would  be.  But  what  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  is  so  far-fetched,  where  a  per- 
son would  go  down  to  Georgia  and  talk, 
and  in  addition  would  talk  and  be  in- 
volved in  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about,  that  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Let  us  use  this  il- 
lustration: A  jimlor  chamber  of  com- 
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merce  at  a  national  convention,  if  it  had 
a  candidate  for  President  speaking  there 
to  the  organization,  would  certainly  be 
using  their  facilities  to  aid  a  political 
campaign. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Not  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  All  we  are  asking  for  Is  a 
balance,  for  fairness.  I  talked  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Jaycees  in  Okla- 
homa City,  and  their  counsel,  and  cer- 
tainly I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator's 
interpretation,  and  they  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  anyone  who 
studies  the  language  knows  that  it  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  situation  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Everyone  I  have 
had  look  at  it  thought  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  exact  opposite  has 
been  true.  In  my  analyzation  of  it  by 
legal  counsel,  I  made  sure  that  we  would 
be  careful  when  the  language  was  pre- 
pared, to  be  sure  that  it  did  not  cover 
anything  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  the  language 
is  so  broad  that  if  an  association  of  man- 
ufacturers that  paid  the  travel  expenses 
of  a  member  who  spoke  in  favor  of  a  po- 
litical party  would  be  denied  its  tax- 
exempt  status. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  not  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  me.  It  is  cetrainly  not 
the  intent. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  fear  that  Senator 
Fannin's  amendment  is  so  broad  that  it 
would  preclude  any  partisan  mention  of 
political  candidates  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  their  own 
newspapers  or  other  communications  to 
members.  It  would  also  preclude  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  voting  record  of  an  elected 
repret^entative  on  issues  of  concern  to  the 
members  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  the  Senator  from 
Arizona's  proposal.  However,  it  must  be 
modified  to  make  clear  that  tax-exempt 
organizations  can  continue  to  engage  in 
legitimate  membership  activities. 

We  should  close  the  tax  loophole  that 
permits  tax-exempt  organizations  to  sub- 
sidize the  campaigns  of  political  candi- 
dates, but  we  can  do  this  without  harsh 
and  punitive  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  would  amend  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  by  the  in- 
clusion of  language  in  the  susbtitute  I 
have  proposed  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, which  would  make  it  clear  that 
the  mobilization  of  an  organization's 
manpower  in  favor  of  a  political  candi- 
date or  party  is  permissible.  This  kind 
of  activity  will  be  permissible  only  so 
long  as  the  principal  character  of  the 
activity  is  the  mobilization  of  its  mem- 
bership rather  than  the  contribution  of 
cash  or  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  tlie  Congress  will 
act  with  restraint  and  reason  in  its  at- 
tempt to  curb  abuses  by  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations. It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we 
were  to  deny  to  legitimate  tax-exempt 
organizations  of  this  Nation  the  right  to 
give  voice  to  the  opinions  of  their  mem- 
bers. To  do  so  would  be  to  deny  freedom 
of  expression  to  a  force  essential  for  a 
viable  democracy. 


In  fact,  to  do  so,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  violative  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which 
grants  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  free  speech. 

I  doubt  that  Congress  would  do  so. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Cook  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  explain  my  amendment,  then 
I  will  gladly  yield. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
do  this:  No  organization  described  the 
same  as  the  Senator's  language  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  under  subsection 
(a)  on  any  taxable  year  in  which  any 
part  of  its  income  or  assets  or  of  the 
amoimts  received  for  its  support  in- 
cluding in  the  case  of  a  membership 
organization,  dues,  assessments,  fees,  or 
other  charges  imposed  on  members 
which  contributed  to  any  candidate  for 
Federal  office. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  contribution  shall  be  deemed  to 
occur  only  where  cash  or  its  equivalent 
or  property  which  has  an  ascertainable 
market  value  is  transferred  to  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  a  political  party 
or  to  a  political  candidate,  or  to  an  orga- 
nization formed  or  availed  of  to  support 
a  political  candidate.  A  contribution  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  occur  where  the  prin- 
cipal character  of  an  activity  in  support 
of  a  political  party  or  a  poUtical  candi- 
date constitutes  mobilizing  membership 
of  the  organization  for  such  purpose  as 
distinguished  with  the  contribution  of 
cash  or  its  equivalent  or  property  which 
has  an  ascertainable  fair  market  price. 
The  effective  date  will  be  the  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1969. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  attempted  to 
get  recognition  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly compliment  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  hts  amendment  which  cuts 
off  the  contribution  of  cash  or  property 
which  may  have  value  as  far  as  espous- 
ing any  particular  candidate  or  party  is 
concerned;  but  let  me  ask  him  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  his  language  to  some 
extent  here. 

All  of  us  know  that  scoi-es  of  dollars, 
millions  of  dollars,  flow  from  labor  union 
treasuries  into  political  campaigns  every 
election  year.  We  also  know  that  con- 
tributions go  in  two  ways.  Some  are  in 
cash  and  go  directly  to  the  candidate,  to 
be  used  by  him  in  whatever  ways  he 
wants.  The  amendment  would  cut  that 
off.  But  the  Senator  also  knows  that  the 
bulk  of  funds  is  used  in  other  categories, 
the  hiring  of  workers  to  espouse  the 
candidate's  cause. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  One  of  the 
operations  in  a  campaign  is  the  boiler 
room  activities,  where  100  or  200  tele- 
phones are  hooked  up,  financed  solely 
by  labor  union  funds.  What  would  the 
Senator's  amendment  do  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned?  Would  it  cut  that  off? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  tlilnk  any  organi- 
zation could  make  telephone  calls  or 
anything  of  that  nature  if  it  did  not 


contribute  cash  or  anything  of  ascertain- 
able market  value.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  precludes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  take  it  the  Senator's 
answer  is  that  if  there  were  a  couple  of 
hundred  telephones  hooked  up  in  a  room 
in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  for  example,  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Congress  or  for  the  Senate,  or, 
for  that  matter,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Congress  or  for  the  Senate,  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  not  hit  at 
that? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Any  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization could  go  out  and  attempt  to 
get  votes  for  a  candidate.  It  could  not 
contribute  money  or  anything  of  ascer- 
tainable market  value  to  any  candidate 
or  party  in  any  Federal  election. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  What  about  workers, 
for  example?  Say  a  tax-exempt  organi- 
zation hires  a  couple  of  hundred  workers 
whose  job  it  is  to  distribute  literature  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate  or  party. 
Would  the  Senator's  amendment  cut 
that  off,  or  would  it  be  legal  after  the 
Senator's  amendment  becomes  law.  if  it 
does? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  it  constituted  a 
contribution  of  ascertainable  market 
value,  it  would  be  precluded.  I  attempted 
to  draft  the  amendment  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  not  preclude  any  tax  ex- 
empt organization  from  fully  participat- 
ing in  the  political  activities  of  the  can- 
didate or  party  of  its  choice;  but  it  could 
not  take  money  collected  from  its  mem- 
bers in  any  way  whatsoever  to  contribute 
to  the  candidate  or  party  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  constitute  money  or  some- 
thing of  ascertainable  market  value. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  Senator's  statement  that  tax-exempt 
organizations  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
persuade  their  members  to  vote  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  think  that  is  legitimate 
political  activity.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  from  the  colloquy  we  have 
had  here,  if  a  union,  for  example,  con- 
tributes money  for  boiler  room  opera- 
tions in  which  workers  would  work  for 
the  party  or  candidate,  it  would  not  be 
covered.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  does.  It  cuts 
off  that  kind  of  activity  as  well  as  the 
direct  contribution  of  cash ;  and  It  is  the 
other  kind  of  activity,  to  help  turn  out 
the  vote,  which  Is  usually  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  campaign. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  it  did  any  work 
involved  in  a  political  campaign,  then  it 
would  have  an  ascertainable  market 
value  and  would  be  precluded. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Let  us  pursue  that 
point,  because  that  is  important.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  adopted — and  I  think  one  amend- 
ment or  the  other  may  be  adopted — I 
think  we  should  have  legislative  history 
on  it,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  they  recruit  and 
hire  employees  to  participate  in  that 
campaign  for  a  candidate,  then  It  would 
have  an  ascertainable  market  value  and 
it  would  be  precluded.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the^  had  full-time  employees 
who  had  been  employed  full  time  and 
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had  been  used,  that  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  means  that  em- 
ployees could  be  employed  and  money 
could  be  spent  on  them  to  do  political 
work.  It  would  be  legitimate  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. If,  let  us  say,  $1  billion  had  been 
raised  from  dues,  $400  million  could  be 
taken  out  of  that  fund  if  they  did  not 
enter  into  political  activity.  In  other 
words,  they  could  save  that  money  and 
cut  it  in  half,  is  that  not  true,  by  using 
year-round  employees? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, a  tax-exempt  corporation  could 
exercise  its  rights  under  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  support  a  candidate.  I  think 
to  do  otherwise  would  be  a  denial  of  free 
speech  which  is  inherent  in  our  Consti- 
tution. I  thought  the  Senator's  objective 
here  was  to  get  at  money  for  political 
campaigns  out  of  contributions. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  Is  just  as  bad  to  utilize 
money  that  goes  for  campaigns  to  hire 
employees  to  work  for  a  candidate  or 
party.  What  difference  does  it  make?  The 
Senators  says  they  can  take  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  use  it  going  from 
house  to  house,  and  do  anything  they 
want  to  in  political  activities.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  defeats  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment. 

In  other  words,  they  could  keep  their 
regular  work  staff  and  they  could  have 
any  size  staff  they  wanted  to  if  the  staff 
were  hired  year  round.  Then  they  could 
use  their  surpluses  and  throw  it  into 
any  type  of  service  they  desired.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  prevent 
here.  In  other  words,  the  organization 
could  take  the  union  members'  dues 
which  are  tax  exempt  and  use  them  that 
way.  A  member  has  not  anything  to  do 
with  how  that  money  is  spent.  Many 
members  have  written  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  to  me  complaining 
about  this.  Still,  the  organization  could 
take  that  member's  money.  No  tax  would 
be  paid  on  it,  but  it  is  extracted  from 
him. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  my  amendment 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  already  read  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  reads: 

A  contribution  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
occur  where  the  principal  character  of  an 
activity  In  support  of  a  political  party  or  a 
political  candidate  constitutes  mobilizing 
membership  of  the  organization  for  such 
purpose  .  .  . 

Mr.  FANNIN.  And  so  they  can  use 
regular  employees  in  any  activity  that 
they  so  desire. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Any  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization does  that  now.  The  AMA  mo- 
bilizes its  membership.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  mobilizes 
their  members.  The  lawyers  mobilize 
their  members.  The  doctors  mobilize 
their  members. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  My  amednment  applies 
to  the  AMA  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  aware  of  that, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  deny  them  a  pre- 
cious right  which  they  have 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No  one  denies  them  the 
precious  right  which  they  have,  but  they 
are  not  going  to  get  tax-exempt  status 


under  my  amendment  if  they  engage  in 
political  activities. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  make  a  distinction  between  two 
facets  of  this  question.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Senator  says  any  organization  can 
use  its  work  force  if  it  limits  contacts 
with  their  own  members. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  there  is  a  sec- 
ond distinction,  and  that  is  the  category 
in  which  the  organization  goes  beyond 
contacting  their  own  members.  The 
amendment  says  "cash  or  its  equivalent 
or  property  which  has  an  ascertainable 
fair  market  value."  It  is  the  "or  its  equiv- 
alent" which  has  me  bothered,  because 
to  me  that  should  include  the  value  of 
paid  people. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  if  it  went 
outside  their  own  membership. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  other  words,  if 
the  imion  takes  its  business  agent,  who  is 
its  full  time  business  agent  all  year  long, 
and,  for  September  and  October,  dele- 
gates him  to  go  to  work  for  the  Repub- 
lican or  the  Democratic  Party,  or  puts 
him  in  a  boiler  room  operation  that  is 
calling  people  beyond  its  own  member- 
ship, that  is  proscribed  by  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  it  would  be. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Just  to  follow  up  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  so 
we  can  pin  it  down,  in  some  cases,  labor 
organizations  have  actually  lent  a  staff 
man  to  a  political  candidate,  to  help  out 
in  his  operation;  and,  as  I  tmderstand, 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  pro- 
scribe that  also? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct.  That 
would  be  ruled  out. 

Mr.  GURNETY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

This  is  quite  an  amendment.  I  think 
the  Senate  ought  to  understand  what  it 
would  do.  May  I  have  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  unions  from  contributing 
treasury  cash  to  Federal  candidates,  be- 
cause that  is  already  prohibited  under 
Federal  law.  There  is  no  issue  here  as  to 
the  use  of  compulsory  dues  by  a  union 
to  help  Federal  candidates,  because  that 
is  and  has  been  prohibited  by  Federal 
law  for  many  years. 

This  amendment  tries  to  go  beyond 
that,  and  thoroughly  emasculate  the  ca- 
pacity of  imions  and  their  membership 
to  do  anything.  Including  advising  their 
own  members  as  to  whom  they  support 
and  whom  they  oppose,  and  including 
activities  to  encourage  voter  participa- 
tion; and  it  extends  beyond  unions  to 
every  other  kind  of  tax-exempt  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  NAM,  and  AMA,  the 


League  of  Women  Voters,  and  any  other 
similar  organization.  That  is  what  it 
does. 

There  are  certain  things  that  it  does 
not  cure.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  two  very  large  advertisements 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee.  This  is  a 
tax-exempt  organization. 

One  of  them  states,  after  beginning 
with  a  quotation  by  Senator  Fannin: 

Amen,  Senator.  An  open  letter  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  yield  when  I 
complete  my  remarks. 

Do  you  want  working  people  to  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  your  election  cam- 
paigns for  public  office?  We  think  not. 

Get  this  sentence: 

Yet  thousands  of  public  officials,  Including 
many  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
probably  would  not  be  in  office  today  were 
It  not  for  union  spending  of  compulsory  dues 
money  In  their  election  campaigns. 

Many  of  us  are  apparently  here  only 
because  unions  violated  the  Federal  law 
and  contributed  union  dues  money  to  us. 

This  particular  advertisement  was 
paid  for  by  this  tax  exempt,  nonprofit 
organization,  and  they  can  continue  to 
spend  these  thousands  of  dollars  in  that 
way,  imder  the  Fannin  amendment,  and 
not  be  touched  at  all. 

Now,  suppose  a  union  president,  feel- 
ing that  he  has  been  libeled  by  this  false 
Edlegation  in  this  advertisement  on  be- 
half of  the  Fannin  amendment,  writes  an 
editorial  in  a  union  newspaper  saying 
that  we  should  defeat  people  who  support 
the  amendment,  because  it  utterly  de- 
stroys the  capacity  of  the  union  to  serve 
its  membership,  without  the  use  even  of 
compulsory  dues.  Under  the  Fannin 
amendment,  that  union  would  lose  its 
tax  exemption.  It  would  be  silenced,  and 
have  to  pay  corporate  income  tax  on  the 
dues  paid  into  the  imion,  even  though 
none  of  those  dues  could  be  used  for 
political  purposes. 

That  is  what  the  Farmin  amendment 
does.  It  is  an  unfair,  one-sided,  anti- 
labor  amendment,  designed  not  only  to 
prevent  citizens  from  contributing  to  a 
political  campaign,  but  from  even  speak- 
ing up  and  asserting  their  rights  under 
the  First  Amendment. 

It  does  many  other  things.  The  League 
of  Women  Voters,  for  example,  is  a  tax- 
exempt  organization.  In  recent  years.  It 
has  undertaken  many  exciting  efforts  to 
try  to  broaden  voter  participation  In  our 
country.  In  New  York  and  Dayton,  Ohio, 
for  example,  they  have  worked  with 
churches  and  civic  groups  in  an  inner 
city  registration  drive,  which  added 
4,000  new  voters.  In  addition,  in  Waterloo 
and  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  worked  together  to  aid 
in  voter  registration.  Throughout  this 
country,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  is 
trying  to  broaden  the  number  of  people 
who  participate  in  elections  as  United 
States  citizens  should. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  very  Impor- 
tant— yes,  it  is  necessary — ^that  voter 
registration  drives  by  many  organiza- 
tions go  forward  on  many  fronts.  I  point 
to  the  need  for  participation,  not  only  of 
those  citizens  who  are  unregistered,  but 
of  those  who  are  registered  but  then  fail 
to  participate  with  the  actual  use  of  the 
franchise  of  freedom — the  ballot. 

The  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  has  mentioned  certain  areas 
of  this  coimtry  in  which  registration  ef- 
forts have  been  made  by  organizations, 
especially  the  excellent  work  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  We  had,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  the  first 
primary  In  the  crucial  and  bitterly  con- 
tested governorship  race  this  year,  only 
27  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  in  that 
State  who  actually  went  to  the  polls.  I 
think  such  an  evident  lack  of  real  action 
is  a  tragedy,  and  yet  it  occurs.  In  New 
York  City  in  the  primary  the  results  were 
somewhat  better,  but  only  32  or  33  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters  in  New  York 
City  used  the  ballot  on  that  occasion. 
The  voting  culminated  months  of  inten- 
sive campaigning,  with  millions  of  dollars 
spent  to  interest  the  people. 

There  is  a  very  real  need,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, for  efforts  by  organized  groups 
to  elicit  the  participation  of  their  mem- 
bers and  people  generally,  in  voter  regis- 
tration. Whether  they  vote  after  they 
have  registered  is  an  individual  deter- 
mination, as  is  the  way  they  vote.  Too 
often  they  do  not  vote,  and  thus  they 
weaken  the  elective  process — the  heart 
of  our  Republic's  strength. 

I  decry  this  trend  in  our  American 
system.  There  is  a  great  body  of  young 
Americans  that  should  be  challenged 
with  the  opportunity  to  use  the  ballot, 
where  now  they  are  denied  it.  I  speak  of 
our  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds.  In  1942, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  offered  one  of  the  first  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18.  I  have  repeated  the  effort 
through  the  years,  often  frustrated,  but 
continuing  within  the  legislative  process 
to  bring  this  to  fruition. 

Yes,  the  fact  has  been  somewhat  over- 
looked, even  by  the  news  media,  that 
now  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  I  have  introduced  and  which  is 
pending,  has  66  cosponsors.  There  are 
four  other  Senators  who  have  told  me 
they  will  support  my  resolution  when  it 
comes  to  the  Senate  for  decision.  As 
Senators  know,  it  is  not  two- thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate, 
who  can  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  be  referred  to  the  States  for  de- 
cision. I  am  very  pleased  to  emphasize 
that,  even  though  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  may  not  realize  it  that  there 
are  66  Senators  who  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  resolution. 

I  believe,  if  we  check  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary membership  itself,  we  have  the  nec- 
essary votes  to  bring  the  measure  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  January, 
we  shall  have  an  opportuiuty,  in  hear- 


ings, to  focus  attention  on  this  very  im- 
portant matter. 

I  only  wish  there  might  be  the  kind  of 
march  that  would  bring  youth  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  not  to  be  against  some- 
thing but  for  something — an  expression 
affirmatively,  and  hopefully,  in  their  vig- 
orous endorsement  of  the  voter  for  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds.  I  think  here  is  an 
answer  to  much  of  the  problem  that  we 
now  have  with  our  young  people.  I  only 
wish  they  could  see  it.  Many  of  them  do. 
Somehow  we  must  help  them  reaUze  the 
importance  of  doing  more  than  they  have 
done  to  bring  about  this  opportunity  for 
the  States  to  face  this  issue,  after  Con- 
gress acts.  A  national  thiiist  is  vital  now. 
I  do  not  say  to  the  States  what  they 
shall  do,  but  we  would  give  the  impact  of 
congressional  support  to  the  18-,  19-,  and 
20-year-old  voting.  Our  country  needs 
this  successful  effort  at  the  present  time. 
I  realize  that  that  is  an  aside  from 
what  we  are  to  vote  on  but  I  feel  my 
views  can  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
broader  discussion. 

I  am  not  critical  of  any  Member  who 
presents  an  amendment  of  this  kind.  I 
am  listening  to  the  debate  with  intense 
interest.  Senators  Fannin  and  Talmadge 
have  given  careful  study  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  fear,  however,  that  their  amend- 
ments will  be  a  deterrent  to  organiza- 
tions, including  labor  unions,  which  have 
persevered  effectively  in  a  legitimate  way 
to  interest  people  in  active  participation 
in  the  processes  of  government.  We  must 
not  strangle  these  efforts.  The  intention, 
I  am  sure,  is  not  to  do  so  but  the  result 
can  well  be  to  that  effect.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, vote  against  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  most  useful  comment.  No 
one  has  worked  harder  to  bring  the  right 
to  vote  to  those  who  are  18  years  old  or 
older,  than  has  Senator  Randolph.  In- 
deed, I  am  sure  that  his  efforts  will  one 
day  succeed  and  our  Nation  will  be  the 
stronger  for  it.  His  eloquent  appeal  today 
for  broadened  voter  participation  under- 
scores the  need  to  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage, efforts  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  by  organized  labor,  and  by  others 
who  seek  to  Increase  broader  participa- 
tion. I  commend  him  for  it. 

One  wonders  why  the  great  fear,  why 
the  great  apprehension  which  leads  to 
these  efforts  to  discourage  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  foundations,  just 
as,  a  day  or  two  ago,  we  saw  efforts  to 
discourage  private  organizations  and 
foundations  from  encouraging  nonvot- 
ers  to  register  and  exercise  their  fran- 
chise. 

This  same  kind  of  fear  of  people  vot- 
ing is  seen  In  many  States  where  regis- 
tration laws  are  deliberately  set  up  to 
block  a  working  man  from  registering  to 
vote  during  working  hours.  Voting  reg- 
istration is  set  up  to  coincide  with  work- 
ing hours.  And  a  man  who  is  working  an 
8-hour  shift  carmot  register  to  vote. 

The  professional  man,  however,  can 
easily  get  off  a  few  hours  to  vote.  And 
his  wife  can  easily  take  their  second  car 
and  go  to  register. 

In  some  States  we  have  registration 
each  year.  And  the  lists  are  purged.  That 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 


average  uninformed  working  person  to 
even  know  of  the  complicated  restric- 
tions that  make  invalid,  imknowingly, 
his  capacity  to  even  participate. 

Some  States,  for  example,  hold  regis- 
tration during  a  period  when  they  know 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  their 
people  are  out  of  State  as  migrant  labor- 
ers. This  is  done  because  they  know  these 
people  will  be  imable  to  register  and 
participate  in  their  elections. 

This  is  done  even  though  the  migrant 
workers  are  in  the  majority  in  those 
counties. 

We  find  here  an  amendment  that 
would  try  to  destroy  the  capacity  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  to  expand  and 
increase  the  number  of  participants  who 
can  register  and  vote  In  these  commu- 
nities. 
I  find  it  to  be  a  very  strange  activity. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  talking  about  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  talking  about 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  in  the  colloquy  had  a 
while  ago,  we  agreed,  I  thought,  that 
this  amendment  would  not  apply  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  or  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  applies  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  whenever  it  of- 
ficially participates  in  the  voter  registra- 
tion by  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  are  not  talking 
about  theoretical  support.  We  are  talk- 
ing atwut  opposing  any  effort  to  register. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Insofar  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  is  concerned,  if  they  have 
voluntary  contributions,  that  activity 
would  not  be  affected. 

I  have  never  heard  of  them  making  any 
money.  I  do  not  know  why  their  tax- 
exonpt  status  Is  so  Important  to  them. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  same  issue  that  we  had  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  consideration  of  the  Yarborough- 
Scott  amendment  when  It  was  the  effort 
of  some  to  prevent  private  foimdations 
from  participating  In  voter  registration. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
adopted  the  amendment.  They  said  It  was 
wrong  for  private  foimdations  to  do  so 
and  that  they  would  lose  their  tax- 
exempt  status  if  they  participated  in  any 
way  in  expanding  the  right  to  register, 
vote,  and  participate  in  American  poli- 
tics. 

This  is  the  same  Issue.  However,  this 
Involves  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
This  is  directed  against  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  not  directed  at  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  says  that  if  an  offi- 
cer of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  a 
full-time,  paid  person,  participates  and 
uses  the  assets  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  to  broaden  the  registration  of 
persons  to  vote,  they  are  in  jeopardy  of 
losing  their  tax-exempt  status.  It  Is 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  unions 
or  any  other  organization.  They  should 
have  the  right  to  expand  the  number  of 
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people  who  assert  their  right  in  a  de- 
mocracy to  vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  are  trying  to  do 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator says.  Since  the  Senator  referred 
to  same  by  name 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  not  yielded  yet. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  referred  to 
me  by  name. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator referred  to  my  name  in  an  adver- 
tisement. I  wish  the  Senator  would  let 
me  explain. 

I  do  not  object.  This  memorandum  is 
4  pages  long.  They  devote  3  pages  of  the 
memorandimi  to  me.  They  use  a  very  fine 
high  school  picture  of  me.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  got  it. 

They  talk  about  my  amendment.  It  is 
very  misleading.  I  do  not  object  to  that. 
However,  Evelyn  Dubrow,  the  legislative 
representative  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  is  dis- 
tributing a  7-  or  8-page  memorandum  on 
my  amendment. 

The  memorandum  says: 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  business- 
oriented  and  many  other  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations (such  as  the  National  Association 
of  Manuf actxirers )  which  are  free  to  partici- 
pate in  political  activities  without  loss  of 
tax  exemption.  The  Fannin  amendment  is 
just  an  antiunion  proposal  intended  to  in- 
crease the  political  power  of  business  groups 
and  other  special  interest  groups  such  as 
right  wing  organizations  by  according  them 
preferential  status  under  the  tax  laws. 

They  are  all  covered  by  my  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  then 
I  will  renew  my  point.  These  ads  have 
cost  the  tax-exempt  Right  To  Work 
Committee  thousands  of  dollars.  They 
declare  that  many  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, because  we  receive  illegal  campaign 
contributions  from  union  treasuries, 
should  vote  for  the  Fannin  amendment. 

If  the  union,  for  example,  should  write 
an  editorial  that  some  Senator  should  be 
opposed  because  he  sponsored  this 
amendment,  or  that  another  Senator 
should  be  supported  because  he  opposed 
the  amendment,  \mder  the  Fannin 
amendment  that  union  would  lose  its 
tax  exemption. 

The  Right  To  Work  Committee  that 
sponsored  these  ads  retains  a  tax-exempt 
status.  However,  if  a  union  treasury  ad- 
vises its  own  members  on  an  issue  that 
it  feels  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  that 
organization,  it  can  lose  its  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  Senator  is  making  statements 
that  are  simply  not  true. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  claiming  that  his  amendment 
In  any  way  affects 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  it  does  not  affect 
this  publication  in  any  way.  It  does  not 
affect  that  publication.  I  did  not  intend 
for  it  to  affect  them. 


I  am  not  trying  to  have  an  all-encom- 
passing amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  this  question.  Suppose  a  union  would 
write  an  editorial  in  its  paper,  its  official 
paper,  and  say,  "Senator  Mondale  should 
be  supported  in  the  next  election  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  Fannin  amend- 
ment that  we  found  to  be  inimical  to  our 
best  interests." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  object  to  them 
opposing  me.  This  publication  is  per- 
fectly legal. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question.  So,  I  will  ask  it 
and  answer  it  myself. 

If  the  union  wrote  that  ad,  it  would  lose 
its  tax  exemption  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  is  not  true.  And 
here  is  the  evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  amendment  says 
that  any  union  which  uses  its  dues  assess- 
ments or  fees  directly  or  indirectly  to 
support  or  oppose  a  candidate  loses  its 
tax  exemption. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  did  the  Senator 
have  the  memorandum  on  COPE  for? 
They  do  not  lose  anytliing  as  long  as 
they  operate  within  the  law. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  point  is 
very  close. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  some  other  re- 
marks to  make,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

The  amendment  goes  beyond  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  contributions  of  dues 
which  is  now  prohibited.  In  effect,  it 
would  nullify  the  Yarborough-Scott 
amendment  adopted  a  few  days  ago  for 
foundations  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
voter  registration  drives. 

This  would  say  to  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  now  a  tax-exempt  organization 
participating  in  voting  registration 
drives,  "If  you  use  any  assets,  any  fund 
money,  you  jeopardize  your  continuation 
as  a  tax-exempt  organization." 

It  goes  so  far — and  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  on  this — that  In 
my  opinion  it  even  impairs  the  rights  of 
an  organization  or  a  person  under  the 
first  amendment  by  declaring  that  to 
be  illegal,  if  one  wishes  to  keep  his  tax- 
exempt  status,  to  support  or  oppose  any 
candidate.  So  that  if  a  union  or  if  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  sends  out  In  its 
newspaper  a  letter  In  support  of  one  of 
us  or  in  opposition  to  one  of  us,  it  loses  its 
tax-exempt  status.  If  it  supports  or  op- 
poses any  political  party,  it  loses  its  tax- 
exempt  status. 

This  is  an  imparalleled,  imprecedented 
effort  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations  to  express  them- 
selves pursuant  to  the  guarantees  of  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Moreover,  it  would  place  the  power  to 
drop  the  guillotine  blade  on  any  of  these 
organizations  at  the  discretion  of  the 
tax  commissioner.  He  would  first  decide 
who  had  violated  tliis  broad  rule  and  who 
had  not.  Every  nonprofit  organization — 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  NAM, 
the  AMA,  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  the  cliam- 
ber  of  commerce,  the  American  Legion, 
the  American  Cooking  Association,  the 
AFL-CIO.  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee,  boards  of  trade,  social  or- 


ganizations, life  Insurance  associations, 
credit  unions — would  never  know,  when 
they  speak  to  their  own  members,  when 
the  Internsil  Revenue  Service  would  say, 
"You  are  now  to  be  taxed  as  a 
corporation." 

I  say  that  it  is  an  unprecedented  ef- 
fort to  interfere  with  the  right  of  people 
to  speak  out  in  the  political  matters  of 
this  country  and  must  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
never  the  subject  of  any  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  strikes  at  the  laws 
of  States  and  local  governments  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government,  without  any 
hearings.  It  could  affect  local  chambers 
of  commerce  and  the  other  organizations 
to  wliich  I  have  referred,  and  it  would, 
more  than  any  other  proposal  I  have  seen, 
interfere  with  and  imperil  the  vitality  of 
the  democratic  processes  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  In  the  statement  being  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  . 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  I  opposed  and  voted  against  tliis 
amendment  or  a  similar  amendment 
when  it  came  up  there,  because  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  we  ought  to  be  doing 
everything  we  can  In  America  to  broaden 
the  voting  base  and  to  make  it  easier 
for  people  to  take  part  in  our  political 
processes.  I  think  this  amendment  will 
do  just  the  opposite.  I  think  it  will  make 
it  much  more  difficult  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  associated  them- 
selves together  in  various  kinds  of  orga- 
nizations to  take  part  in  the  political 
process,  to  broaden  the  base. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the 
careful  way  in  which  he  has  presented 
his  arguments  to  the  Senate,  and  I  hope 
his  arguments  will  be  approved  by  the 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
Fannin  amendment  is  not  to  eliminate 
an  inequity  In  the  present  law,  but  it  is 
In  fact,  designed  to  create  an  inequity. 

The  Senator  from  Mirmesota  has 
pointed  out  that  the  present  law,  with 
respect  to  political  activities  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  applies  to  labor 
unions  and  that  all  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations are  treated  equally.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  charitable  organizations 
which  operate  under  a  "no-politics"  rule. 
So,  contrary  to  the  proponents  of  the 
Fannin  amendment,  labor  unions  do  not 
enjoy  any  special  privilege.  There  is  no 
loophole  here. 

The  Fannin  amendment  has  been  re- 
vised to  apply  to  all  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations to  give  the  appearance  of  neu- 
trality. But  it  Is  a  rather  badly  kept 
secret  that  even  in  Its  revised  form.  It  Is 
aimed  primarily  at  the  political  activl- 
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ties  of  labor  imlons.  In  spreading  its  net 
a  little  more  widely,  the  Fannin  amend- 
ment now  would  catch  another  tax- 
exempt  organization  that  carries  on  voter 
registration  drives,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota — 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  which 
would  permit  foundation  grants  to  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  to  carry  on  broadly  based,  non- 
partisan, voter  education  and  registra- 
tion programs.  The  Fannin  amendment 
would  prohibit  these  activities  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Clearly,  this  is 
not  the  will  of  the  Senate,  but  it  would  be 
a  side  effect,  perhaps  inadvertent,  of  the 
Fannin  amendment. 

The  central  issue,  the  intent  of  this 
amendment,  is  to  put  organized  labor 
at  a  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  corporations 
with  respect  to  political  activities.  Again, 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made 
clear,  the  present  law  is  evenhanded  in 
tills  regard.  Under  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  which  is  on  the  law  books 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  unions  and 
corporations  are  treated  identically.  Both 
are  prohibited  from  making  direct  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice. Both  are  permitted  to  collect  and 
distribute  voluntary  political  contribu- 
tions. Unions  are  permitted  to  use  imion 
funds  to  provide  political  Information  to 
their  members  and  to  conduct  nonparti- 
san activities  such  as  voter  registration 
drives.  Corporations  are  permitted  to 
deduct  expenditures  for  the  same  kinds 
of  activities.  They  may  deduct  the  ex- 
penses of  advertising  their  views  on  "fi- 
nancial, social,  and  other  subjects  of  a 
general  nature,"  and  of  encouraging 
their  employees  to  register  and  vote  and 
contribute  to  the  party  of  their  choice. 

In  short,  imder  the  present  law,  the 
criminal  code  prohibits  the  same  activi- 
ties by  both  unions  and  corporations. 
Corporations  are  allowed  to  deduct  ex- 
penses for  the  very  same  political  activi- 
ties that  labor  imlons  are  allowed  to 
pursue  with  tax-exempt  fimds. 

As  I  said  when  I  commenced,  it  is 
clear  to  me — and  it  is  even  now  more 
abundantly  clear,  after  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  his  arguments — that  the  inten- 
tion and  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  to  create  an  inequity  in  the  law  where 
none  now  exists.  For  this  reason,  I  shall 
cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  the  Fan- 
nin amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  comments.  I  think  his  comments  are 
accurate,  in  order,  and  help  expose  the 
basic  unsotmdness  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  understand  from 
the  colloquy  that  has  preceded,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  does  not  support  the 
Fannin  amendment;  but,  as  I  under- 
stand from  what  he  has  said,  he  does 
support  the  Talmadge  amendment  and 
will  vote  for  it.  Is  that  true? 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  been  address- 
ing my  remarks  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  have  not 
commented  on  the  other  issue. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  But,  as  I  understand 
the  Senator's  proposition,  the  present 
law  provides  that  labor  unions  cannot 
contribute  to  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice, and  of  course  this  is  what  the  Tal- 
madge amendment  simply  says,  except 
that  it  does  define,  among  contributions, 
property  of  value.  So  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  vote  for  the 
Talmadge  amendment,  and  I  certainly 
hope  he  will. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  a  comment  was  made 
earlier  al>out  the  vast  amount  of  funds 
which  are  contributed  to  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  I  believe  the  comment  was 
made  that  half  the  dues  which  are  paid 
into  imions  could  be  eliminated  if  it  were 
not  for  these  tremendous  campaign  con- 
tributions by  union  members.  I  see  in  the 
Chamber  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
one  of  the  Nation's  experts  on  the  issue 
of  election  reform. 

We  liave  obtained  authoritative  figures 
on  the  1956  elections.  I  believe  these  fig- 
ures were  developed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  hearings.  It  shows  that  12 
families  and  the  officers  of  225  of  the 
largest  corporations  made  contributions 
of  $500  or  more  that  totaled  $3  million; 
union  officials  together  contributed 
$19,000  and  all  union  members  contribut- 
ing voluntarily  in  this  country  made  con- 
tributions of  only  $1  million  or  one-third 
of  the  total  contributed  by  the  wealthy 
individuals  mentioned  above. 

It  is  illegal  and  a  felony  for  a  union 
to  contribute  to  a  candidate  from  union 
treasury  fimds  in  a  Federal  election.  The 
only  funds  that  can  be  contributed  are 
those  that  are  contributed  voluntarily  in 
a  Federal  election.  The  other  statements 
we  have  heard  to  the  contrary  are  false. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Senator  know 
if  there  have  been  any  convictions  under 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  as  far 
as  unions  violating  that  provision? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
The  same  question  could  be  asked  about 
corporate  contributions.  There  is  a  case 
pending  now  relating  to  labor  unions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  although  that  law  has  been  on  the 
books  for  a  good  many  years,  there  has 
never  been  any  conviction  under  it. 

Would  the  Senator  answer  this  ques- 
tion? Under  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  a  labor  organization  is  pro- 
hibited from  making  contributions  to  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office.  Suppose  the 
union  makes  a  contribution  to  the  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action  and  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  make 
contributions  to  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office?  How  about  that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  WeU,  it  is  my  opinion, 
and  it  always  has  been  my  opinion  that 
when  a  law  prohibits  something,  one 
cannot  do  Indirectly  what  he  is  prohib- 
ited from  doing  directly. 
While  I  am  not  an  expert  as  to  what 


the  law  might  be  In  every  instance  in 
coimection  with  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  where  it  relates  to  busi- 
ness corporations  or  unions,  both  of 
which  are  prohibited  now  from  making 
such  contributions,  it  has  been  my  clear 
experience  and  the  experience  of  every- 
one that  I  have  talked  that  unions  do 
not  contribute  out  of  their  treasuries  to 
certain  campaigns  direct^  or  indirectly. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  that  if  at  some  time 
there  were  an  amendment  which  made 
it  clear  that  the  contributions  out  of 
union  treasuries  to  an  organization  such 
as  the  ADA,  which  in  turn  made  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  political  of- 
fice, would  be  an  illegal  act,  would  the 
Senator  support  me  in  that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  is  nul- 
lity. The  only  reason  that  an  amendment 
would  be  raised  would  be  to  correct  a 
situation  that  does  not  now  exist. 

If  we  are  going  to  propose  such  an 
amendment,  then  I  would  say  in  fairness 
the  same  amendment  should  apply  to 
business  corporations  as  well.  But  in  any 
event  the  amendment  before  us  today 
does  not  deal  with  prohibition  of  union 
treasury  money  to  candidates  because 
that  is  prohibited  now.  We  are  talking 
about  an  amendment  that  goes  far  be- 
yond that,  one  that  would  prohibit  any 
imion  from  even  advising  members 
whether  it  favors  or  opposes  a  candi- 
date, a  political  party  or  the  use  of  its 
resoiuxes  to  encourage  people  to  register 
and  vote. 

We  have  never  had  an  amendment 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  that  has 
sought  to  go  as  far  as  this  one.  In  my 
opinion,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  violate  the 
right  of  free  speech  protection  under  the 
first  amendment. 
Several  Senators  address  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  KansEis. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  relation  to  the  Senator's 
statement  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
free  speech  what  about  those  whose  dues 
go  to  oppose  a  candidate  that  they  are 
supporting? 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Joe 
Raiih  who  immediately  was  very  active 
in  connection  with  the  Hajmsworth 
nomination  where  he  said: 

The  only  funds  available  to  the  union  are 
those  that  come  from  dues,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  radio  time,  television  time,  and 
newspaper  advertising.  The  small  amount 
that  has  been  collected  as  voluntary  dollars 
has  all  gone  as  very  small  contributions  to 
the  candidates  .  .  .  when  he  (a  union  mem- 
ber) pays  his  dues,  he  had  paid  for  his  politi- 
cal action. 

In  1961  Justice  Hugo  Black  of  the  Su- 
preme court  wrote: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally- 
sanctioned  union  shop  contract  here,  as  it 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  some  men  and  turns  it  over  to  others  who 
spend  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  so- 
received  In  efforts  to  thwart  the  poUtlcal, 
economic  and  ideological  alms  of  those  whoee 
money  has  been  forced  from  them  under 
authority  of  law. 

What  about  the  first  amendment  as 
it  applies  to  dues  spent  against  a  mem- 
ber's wishes?  What  about  the  question 
of  whether  these  dues  are  voluntarily 
contributed? 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  The  law  Is  clear  on 
that.  In  Federal  elections  unions  may 
not  use  treasury  money  to  support  or 
oppose  any  candidate.  They  continue  to 
have  the  right  to  speak  out  freely  on  is- 
sues affecting  them.  For  example,  imder 
rulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
business  corporations  have  the  broad 
power  to  spend  money  and  deduct  it  as 
a  legal  necessary  business  expense,  to 
lobby,  to  educate,  to  obtain  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  propaganda  promoting  corpora- 
tion view  on  economic,  social,  political, 
or  other  subjects  of  a  general  nature, 
or  to  conduct  educational  campaigns, 
and  they  are  tax  deductibles  as  long  as 
they  do  not  discuss  specific  legislation 
or  candidates. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
still  confused  by  the  Senator's  position. 
Is  the  Senator  in  favor  or  opposed  to 
the  use  of  the  union  treasiur — ^not  vol- 
untary contributions  but  the  union 
treasury — ^for  partisan  political  objec- 
tives? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  Senator  would  be  confused.  The 
law  makes  it  illegal  now.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  Fannin  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  imions  and  every  other 
tax  exempt  organization 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml.  PAC7KWOOD.  I  thought  we  were 
talking  about  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  question.  Does  the  Senator  support 
the  present  law  which  the  Senator  al- 
leges prohibits  the  unions  giving  money 
for  partisan  political  objectives? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  allege  it.  I 
state  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  sup- 
ports it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  we  want  to  talk  about  every- 
thing except  the  Fannin  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Let  us  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  what  I  would 
like  to  taUc  about. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 17  I  contacted  the  Internal  Rev- 
alue Service  and  asked  the  very  question 
which  is  being  debated  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  going  to  place  this  reply  in  the 
Record.  It  states: 

You  Indicated  It  Is  your  understanding 
that  there  are  no  specific  provisions  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  or  In  the  legislative 
history  of  section  601(c)  (5)  warranting  this 
special  treatment  for  labor  organizations  In 
regard  to  political  activities.  Tou  suggest 
that  we  review  this  subject  to  determine 
whether  this  position  should  be  modified. 

Answer:  Paragraph  C-5  is  the  only  one 
of  the  17  paragraphs  of  that  section  that 
contains  no  definition,  limitation,  or  pro- 
hibition. Consequently,  they  are  in  a  spe- 
cial statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  put  this  material 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  were  agreed 


to  we  would  not  need  any  regulations 
because  the  union  could  not  do  any- 
thing at  all,  nor  could  the  League  of 
Wwnen  Voters  or  the  Girl  Scouts,  for 
that  matter.  They  could  not  talk  to  the 
membership  or  indicate  to  the  members 
who  they  oppose  or  who  they  support. 
They  could  not  encourage  the  mothers  of 
Girl  Scouts  to  register  and  participate 
in  an  election.  They  would  be  prohibited 
under  the  Fannin  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  it  violative 
of  the  first  amendment,  but  it  is  the 
most  far-reaching  amendment  I  have 
seen  to  interfere  with  one  of  the  health- 
iest things  going  on  in  this  country,  ex- 
panding the  voter  rights.  This  does  not 
tell  them  how  to  vote,  but  is  for  voter 
participation.  I  thought  we  were  in  favor 
of  that.  I  do  not  understand  the  great 
fear  that  some  seem  to  have  about  peo- 
ple registering  and  voting.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  it  is  necessary  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
who  joined  the  other  day  to  strike  out  a 
provision  prohibiting  private  foundations 
from  registering  people. 

But  it  was  in  the  committee  report 
and  it  was  necessai-y  to  bring  up  an 
amendment  on  it,  and  we  won  the 
amendment.  It  is  now  possible  for  pri- 
vate citizens  to  participate  in  the  regis- 
tering of  voting  activities,  unless  the 
Fannin  amendment  is  adopted ;  and  if  it 
is  adopted,  we  will  be  right  back  where 
we  were  before  the  Yarborough-Scott 
amendment  passed.  We  will  have  to  pro- 
hibit any  tax-exempt  organization  from 
even  encouraging  anyone  to  exercise  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  to  register  and  to  vote. 
I  cannot  believe  that  that  is  good  public 
policy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  been  discussing 
rights  under  the  first  amendment.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  decision  written  by  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  Douglas,  who 
is  known  by  some  in  this  Chamber,  a  de- 
cision rendered  in  1961.  Let  me  read 
briefly  what  he  said: 

The  collection  of  dues  for  paying  the  costs 
of  collective  bargaining  of  which  each  mem- 
ber Is  a  beneficiary  is  one  thing.  If,  however, 
dues  are  used,  or  assessments  are  made,  to 
promote  or  oppose  birth  control,  to  repeal 
or  Increase  the  taxes  on  cosmetics,  to  promote 
or  oppose  the  admission  of  Red  China  into 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  like,  then  the 
group  compels  an  individual  to  support  with 
his  money  causes  beyond  what  gave  rise  to 
the  need  for  group  action. 

I  think  the  same  must  be  said  when  imlon 
dues  or  assessments  are  used  to  elect  a  Gov- 
ernor, a  Congressman,  a  Senator,  or  a  Presi- 
dent. It  may  be  said  that  the  election  of  a 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  rather  than  a  Calvin 
CooUdge  might  be  the  best  possible  way  to 
serve  the  cause  of  collective  bargaining.  But 
even  such  a  selective  use  of  union  funds  for 
political  purposes  subordinates  the  indi- 
vidual's First  Amendment  rights  to  the  views 
of  the  majority.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can 
be  done,  even  though  the  objector  retains 
bis  rights  to  campaign,  to  speak,  to  vote  as 
he  chooses.  For  when  union  funds  are  used 
for  that  purpose,  the  individual  is  required 
to  finance  political  projects  aaglnst  which  he 
may  be  in  rebellion. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
talking  about  the  first  amendment  and 
about  the  rights  of  those  who  may  pub- 


licly endorse  or  oppose  a  political  candi- 
date. 

But,  what  about  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority? In  many  cases,  their  money  Is 
taken  and  used  for  political  purposes  for 
a  political  candidate  they  do  not  wish  to 
support.  What  about  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  those  since  the  Senator  is 
talking  so  loudly  about  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  sixth  time  I  have  said  this,  but  I  will 
repeat  it.  It  is  illegal,  it  is  a  felony,  to  use 
compulsorily  collected  union  dues  to  sup- 
port any  Federal  candidate  for  any 
election. 

Justice  Douglas  also  stated  in  the 
Mitchell  case — I  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  citation  here — but  he  said  it  would 
violate  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  deny  a  union  the  right  to 
communicate  to  its  own  membership  in 
its  union  newspapers  on  the  key  issues 
affecting  political  campaigns,  including 
endorsing  or  opposing  candidates.  I  do 
not  have  the  specific  language,  but  that 
is  the  gist  of  it.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Fannin  amendment  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  a  union  member,  whether  Democrat 
or  Republican,  should  have  his  dues  used 
for  a  political  purpose  he  opposes — ^let  us 
be  practical  about  it — what  about  his 
rights?  Should  he  have  the  right  to  con- 
tribute or  not  contribute  to  a  candidate? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Present  law  prohibits 
the  right  of  a  imion  to  use  compulsory 
collected  dues  to  support  a  Federal  can- 
didate. The  implication  in  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  that  there 
are  some  unions  that  are  resorting  to  a 
felony  in  making  contributions,  never- 
theless. 

If  that  is  correct,  then  the  Senator 
should  report  them  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  If  I  may  say  so,  this  discus- 
sion has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Fannin  amendment.  We  are  talking 
about  an  amendment  that  would  pro- 
hibit— as  I  have  said  many  times — the 
right  to  register  and  vote,  and  the  right 
of  a  union,  or  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, or  any  other  orgsmization  to  com- 
municate to  Its  members  on  behalf  of 
matters  opposing  or  supporting  a  candi- 
date, or  in  support  of  or  opposing  any 
poUtical  party.  If  they  do  that,  their 
right  to  a  tax  exemption  status  would  be 
lost. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  the  Talmadge 
and  the  Fannin  amendments  on  this — ^is 
there  a  Mondale  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  have  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  if  the  Senator  should 
submit  one 

Mr.  MONDALE.  For  a  change. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  Senator  saying  in 
effect,  then,  that  he  concurs  in  the 
thought  that  if,  say,  I  am  a  member  of 
a  miion,  that  my  dues  should  not  be  ex- 
tracted to  support  some  candidate  if  I 
do  not  wish  to  support  that  candidate? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  something  that  I 
thought  I  had.  I  am  opposing  the  Fannin 
amendment  which  not  only  leads  to  the 
laws  that  makes  a  felony  out  of  a  union 
business  agent  who  contributes  union- 
owned  dollars  to  a  Federal  candidate  but. 
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in  addition,  prohibits  a  imion  from  op- 
posing or  supporting  a  candidate  for  any 
office,  or  opposing  or  supporting  a  politi- 
cal party  or  even  seeking  to  register  Its 
members.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  That  is  what  Is  before  the  Senate 
now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  sdong  this  line  of 
colloquy,  what  about  unions  subscribing 
to  section  501(c)  3,  which  applies  to  cor- 
porations, community  chests,  and  foun- 
dations organized  for  reUgious  charitable 
purposes?  Why  not  amend  that  section 
tj  include  labor  unions?  That  section 
says  clearly  certain  things  can  be  done 
but  if  money  is  used  for  partisan  political 
purposes,  the  tax  exempt  status  is  lost. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta would  not  object  to  including  labor 
imions  in  section  501(c)  3.  would  he? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  this  way:  I 
took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  law  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  It  should  be  en- 
forced. Among  the  laws  we  have,  there  is 
a  law  that  prohibits  unions  from  con- 
tributing treasury  money.  I  do  not  know 
why,  for  example,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Committee,  and  others,  continue  to  pur- 
sue their  assertions  that  unions  are  mak- 
ing illegal  contributions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  are  being  made  to 
some  committee. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
knowledge  of  such  an  event? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  interject  there,  I  can  give  him  bU 
the  information  regarding  it  he  wants. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  the  Senator 
supply  it,  because  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Certainly  I  will. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Let  me  read  it  to  the 
Senator.  I  cite  the  oral  argiiment  of  one 
Joe  Rauh.  an  attorney  for  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  who  told  the  Supreme 
Court — here  is  the  excerpt : 

Mr.  Rauh.  We  have  never  had  the  type  of 
funds  on  voluntary  dollars — 

Justice  Reed.  You  cant  get  as  much  from 
voluntary  dollars  as  you  can  from  dues? 

Mr.  Rat7H.  Well,  sir,  a  union  man  thinks 
he  has  paid,  when  he  has  paid  his  dues,  he 
thinks  he  has  paid  for  bargaining,  for  legis- 
lation, and  for  political  activity.  He  doesn't 
feel  he  should  pay  a  second  time  for  political 
activity.  That  Is  why  it  is  so  hard  to  raise 
voluntary  contributions  .  .  .  When  he  pays 
his  dues,  he  has  paid  for  his  political  action. 

This  was  stated  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  that  case,  it  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  certainly  is  not. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  does  not  say  that 
any  union  was  contributing  treasury 
money  to  a  candidate.  It  says  it  is  hard 
to  raise  money. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  He  said  they  have  spent 
it  for  that  purpose.  It  is  very  clear  that 
they  would  not  get  voluntary  dollars. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  not  the  way  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  Is  what  It  says 
here,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  read  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  says  that  it  is  hard 
to  raise  voluntary  contributions. 
^  Mr.   DOLE.   Will   the   Senator   from 
Minnesota  yield  further? 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  There  has  been  discussion 
in  this  Chamber  about  that  during  the 
Haynsworth  debate.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
back  to  that  discussion,  but  there  was 
discussion  about  contributions  from  labor 
going  to  a  candidate  and  a  Member  of 
this  body.  There  have  been  all  kinds  of 
figures  mentioned  of  $50,000,  $60,000, 
$70,000,  or  more.  The  contributions  may 
have  gone  to  some  committee.  But  on 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  let  us  be  even- 
handed  about  it,  let  us  treat  business  and 
labor  alike.  Let  us  treat  both  parties 
alike. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  been  in  politics  for  20  years.  I  ran 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  I  have  never 
received  one  dime  as  a  campaign  con- 
tribution from  a  union.  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  who  has.  What  is  more,  the 
whole  subject  is  irrelevant  to  the  Fannin 
amendment  that  goes  far  beyond  that 
issue.  I  can  understand  why  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Fannin  amendment  would 

want  to  change  the  subject 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  seri- 
ously say  they  do  not  make  political 
contributions? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No;  not  to  Federal 
candidates.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Never  have? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  FBI  or  the  Justice  Department. 
All  I  know  is  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience. I  believe  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now  is  irrelevant.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  continue  talking  about  it. 
that  is  all  right  with  me,  but  it  is  not  the 
issue  of  the  Fannin  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Some  of  us  talk  about  it. 
and  others  get  the  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  my  State, 
like  those  in  the  other  49  States,  I  be- 
lieve, want  a  system  of  tax  laws  which 
distributes  the  tax  burden  as  fairly  as 
possible  on  all  groups  in  our  society.  Sev- 
eral editors  in  Kansas  and  mamy  of  my 
constituents  have  called  attention  to  a 
glaring  inequity  in  present  tax  law — a 
tax  loophole  which  should  challenge  the 
conscience  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
And  this  inequity  is  not  corrected  by  the 
bill  as  it  is  presently  written. 

This  loophole  results  from  a  unique 
provision  in  the  Tax  Code  which  allows  a 
certain  few  specially  privileged  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  primarily  labor 
unions,  to  spend  their  exempt  income  for 
partisan  political  purposes,  while  denying 
that  privilege  to  all  other  tax-exempt 
organizations.  This  is  precisely  the  type 
of  tax  favoritism  which  I  believe  our 
constituents  expect  us  to  eliminate  in 
this  bill.  I  recognize  that  this  is  a  delicate 
question  for  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  may  rely  on  the  expenditure  of  tax- 
exempt  union  funds  as  an  important,  and 
perhaps  essential  source  of  his  own  cam- 
paign financing.  Those  who  have  re- 
cently evidenced  new  sensitivity  about 
the  ethics  of  public  officials  now  have  a 
rare  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
consistency.  Surely  those  whose  cam- 
paigns benefit  enormously  from  fimds 
channeled  through  this  special  tax  loop- 
hole will  agree  that  ethics  call  for  apply- 
ing the  same  rules  to  tax-exempt  labor 
unions  as  to  all  other  exempt  organiza- 
tions. 


The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  deal  with  this  ques- 
ticm  in  complete  fairness  and  Impcotial- 
ity.  It  simply  appUes  across  the  board  the 
same  rules  for  all  organlzattons.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  In  Its  report, 
acknowledged  that  It  is  already  "congres- 
sional p<^cy"  to  prevent  the  use  of  "tax- 
exempt  or  tax-deductible  funds"  to  aid 
the  campaign  of  candidates  for  public 
office.  The  Fannin  amendment  applies 
that  policy  to  everyone,  without  fear  or 
favor. 

One  of  the  many  fine  newspapers  in 
our  state,  the  Emporia  Gazette — ^whose 
publisher  is  the  noted  Journalist.  W.  L. 
White — commented  editorially  on  the 
matter  in  these  words: 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  last  week 
rejected  an  amendment  to  the  tax  reform 
bill  which  would  have  denied  "tax  exemp- 
tions to  labor  unions  engaging  In  partisan 
political  activities." 

Some  unions  have  billions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  unrelated  businesses  and  spend 
large  sums  In  support  of  political  candidates. 
The  money  from  the  investments  come  from 
dues  paid  by  workers.  Big  Labor  has  long  been 
(and  still  is)  exempt  from  some  federal  taxes. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that 
"unlike  other  exempt  organizations  a  union 
does  not  lose  its  tax  exemptions  because  It 
engages  In  political  activities." 

Most  other  tax-exempt  organizations  are 
prohibited  from  using  their  funds  for 
political  programs,  and  properly  so.  But  a 
double  standard  in  the  present  tax  laws  per- 
mits umons  to  collect  from  millions  of 
workers  and  spend  the  money  for  political 
projects.  In  some  cases  union  money  is  spent 
in  support  of  candidates  without  the  con- 
sent— or  even  the  knowledge — of  the  men 
who  paid  the  dues. 

The  move  to  close  the  tax  loophole  for 
unions  failed  by  a  single  vote.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  an  eight-to-eight  tie 
vote  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commitee.  (Tie 
votes  kill  amendments  in  committee.) 

Sen.  Paul  Fannin  of  Arizona  offered  the 
amendment.  When  it  was  defeated  in  com- 
mittee,- he  said  the  amendment  will  be  pro- 
posed again  when  the  bill  reaches  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  He  plans  to  call  for  a  roll-call  vote 
to  "give  the  American  people  an  opportunity 
to  determine  exactly  how  many  Senators  are 
beholden  to  union  czars"  .  .  . 

Union  leaders  have  in  the  past  supported 
their  favorite  political  candidates  and  they 
will  do  so  In  the  future.  What  these  leaders 
do  with  union  money  is  a  private  matter. 
But  it  seems  unfair  for  these  funds  to  be 
exempted  from  federal  taxes. 

The  Atchison,  Kans..  Globe  made  this 
comment  in  its  editorial  column: 

The  AFL-CIO  applauds  when  churches  now 
under  fire  for  not  paying  taxes  on  unrelated 
business  enterprises  are  Included  in  the  new 
reform  proposals.  The  AFL-CIO  Is  spending 
large  sums  lobbying  for  the  passage  of  this 
kind  of  reform.  But  It  shouts  In  outraged 
indignation  when  It  is  suggested  that  what's 
sauce  for  the  goose  shoiild  be  sauce  for  the 
gander. 

Labor  went  all-out  for  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  against  Richard  Nixon  In  1968,  as  It  goes 
out  every  two  years  against  almost  every  Re- 
publican now  holding  a  seat  In  Congress.  And 
If  the  unions  are  included  In  the  tax  reform 
measures,  candidates  Independent  of  Ub<ff 
will  not  have  to  face  the  massed  financial 
power  of  the  unions  In  the  future.  This  should 
embolden  the  timid  on  Capitol  wm 

Some  Members  have  suggested  that 
this  amendment  is  unnecessary  because 
it  duplicates  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  This  is  not  the  case. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  PPCA,  even  If 
it  were  enforced  against  labor  iinions, 
applies  only  to  contributions  to  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  office,  not  those  to 
State  and  local  parties  and  candidates. 
The  authoritative  publication.  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  points  out  that  State 
political  committees  are  a  frequent  con- 
duit for  transferring  money  to  Individu- 
al candidates  for  national  office.  Com- 
ments Congressional  Quarterly : 

This  practice  Is  traditional  for  labor  imlon 
political  funds. 

Second,  even  at  the  national  level,  the 
PCPA  is  "a  law  filled  with  loopholes,"  ac- 
cording to  Congressional  Quarterly. 

Third,  even  if  the  FCPA  were  a  uni- 
formly enforced  law,  Federal  tax  law 
should  be  consistent  with  it  by  denying 
tax  exemption  to  organizations  which  use 
their  hicome  for  poUtics.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  asserted  in  a  letter  dated 
November  17,  1969,  that  there  is  a  basis 
In  law  for  its  "special  treatment  for  labor 
organizations  in  regard  to  political  ac- 
tivities." IRS  continues: 

The  inclusion  of  various  definitions,  limi- 
tations, and  prohibitions  in  the  other  para- 
graphs (which  list  sixteen  categories  of  ex- 
empt organizations)  of  Section  501(c)  evi- 
dences that  in  enacting  the  section  Congress 
gave  attention  to  such  matters,  yet  did  not 
■apply  any  restrictions  to  labor  organizations. 

There  is  no  reason  why  labor  unions — 
or  any  other  specially  privileged  group — 
should  be  permitted  to  pour  millions  of 
tax-exempt  dues  dollars — most  of  it  col- 
lected imder  compulsion — ^into  campaigns 
of  political  candidates  and  parties  se- 
lected by  the  union's  officials. 

Some  defenders  of  unio  i  political  prac- 
tices contend  that  all  political  spending 
by  union  officials  is  done  with  funds  vol- 
imtarlly  contributed  for  that  purpose. 
While  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  those  who  argue  that 
only  nonexempt  voluntarily  contributed 
funds  are  used  by  unions  for  politics  have 
nothing  to  fear.  This  bill  will  have  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  that  kind  of  politi- 
cal activity. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Fannin  is  fair,  it  is  nondis- 
criminatory, and  it  corrects  a  major  in- 
consistency in  present  tax  law. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  certainly  that  is 
a  tough  proi}osition. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  experience  in  elections  in  my 
State  seven  different  times — In  seven 
different  State  of  Texas  elections.  We 
have  criminal  penalties  against  any 
corporation  or  any  labor  union  contrib- 
uting to  a  political  campaign.  The  cli- 
mate in  Texas  is  such  that  candidates 
are  watched  like  a  hawk  watches  a 
chicken.  Candidates  are  Investigated 
time  after  time.  The  attorney  general  in- 
vestigates, and  all  candidates  are 
watched.  I  had  a  screening  process  set 
up  to  make  certain  that  no  labor  imion 
or  corporation  contributed  to  my  cam- 
paign. Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  have 
added  another  duty  to  those  already  in 
that  screening  process;  namely,  to  see 
to  It  that  no  Federal  employee  contrib- 
uted to  my  campaign.  It  Is  all  right  for  a 
Federal  employee  to  contribute  to  a  State 


or  Federal  campaign,  but  not  to  a  con- 
gressional campaign. 

We  have  received  small  checks  from 
time  to  time,  never  over  $50,  from  some 
small  family  corporations  or  small  labor 
unions  that  did  not  know  the  rules,  and 
we  promptly  sent  them  back.  They  were 
checks  in  small  amounts  from  little 
family  corporations  or  little  unions  that 
had  no  legal  advice  and  had  sent  them  in 
by  mistake.  The  screening  committee  has 
had  a  certified  public  accountant  watch- 
ing them. 

We  have  never  had  any  big  unions  send 
contributions,  because  they  have  their 
own  lawyers,  and  the  lawyers  watch  them 
in  my  State,  because  they  would  be  in- 
dicted and  placed  in  the  penitentiary  for 
violating  the  law. 

As  I  said,  I  have  been  involved  in  seven 
campaigns  In  my  State,  one  for  attorney 
general,  three  for  Governor,  and  three 
for  the  Senate.  So  any  labor  union  that 
contributes  funds  for  that  purpose  in 
my  State  is  going  to  face  the  penitentiary 
if  it  contributes  to  a  political  campaign. 
So  the  unions  do  not  even  try. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if,  before  I  start,  I  may  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  a  question. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  yield,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Now  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  Senator's  amendments  that  in  any 
way  strikes  at,  prohibits,  hits  at,  or  has 
anything  to  do  with  voter  registration? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wanted  to  make 
that  clear  because  of  the  first  amend- 
ment diatribe  we  have  been  hearing. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  first 
amendment.  Whether  we  adopt  the  Tal- 
madge  amendment,  the  Farmin  amend- 
ment, or  any  other  amendment,  we  are 
not  talking  about  shutting  off  anybody's 
right  of  free  speech.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  making  the  organization  tax- 
able if  it  uses  its  funds  for  partisan  po- 
litical purposes — not  shutting  it  off,  not 
even  regulating  it;  we  are  just  saying 
that  if  they  do  it  in  a  partisan,  political 
vein,  they  are  going  to  be  taxed. 

From  having  been  in  politics  and  in 
the  practice  of  labor  relations  in  Oregon, 
I  think  I  know  something  about  the  role 
of  business  and  other  organizations  in 
Portland,  Oreg.  When  one  talks  about 
any  organization — I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  the  American  Medical  Association 
or  a  imion — I  am  talking  in  terms  of  con- 
tributions which  it  can  give  to  a  politi- 
cal  candidate  or  a  party — money,  prop- 
erty, services,  or  manpower  paid  for  by 
the  organization,  for  brief  times  close  to 
the  election  time,  and  before  that  for 
substantially  longer  periods.  It  is  done  by 
corporations,  by  associations,  and  by 
unions.  There  is  not  a  Senator  who  does 
not  know  it  is  done.  Anybody  who  has 
been  in  politics  for  5  ye|irs  at  the  State 
level,  let  alone  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  who  can  in  all  honesty  say 
he  has  never  seen  a  corporation  or  linion 
or  association  give  personnel  or  other 


contribution  to  a  political  campaign  is 
speaking,  I  think,  incredibly.  He  either 
is  naive  or  absolutely  must  have  blinders 
on. 

So  let  us  talk  about  organizations  gen- 
erally. There  are  three  kinds  of  contri- 
butions: money,  services,  and  property. 

Let  us  get  to  the  unions  and  their 
types  of  contributions.  They  are  basically 
of  two  kinds,  voluntary,  what  they  call 
COPE — the  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation— the  old  Political  Education  Com- 
mittee of  15  or  20  years  ago.  In  theory, 
those  contributions  are  voluntary — in 
theory.  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
whether  they  are  or  not.  These  are  extra 
amounts  paid  by  members,  and  a  member 
does  not  have  to  pay  it.  With  a  little 
check  on  a  sheet  once  a  year,  he  can 
say  whether  he  wants  to  give  to  the  com- 
mittee. He  cannot  be  compelled  to  if  he 
does  not,  and  he  cannot  lose  his  job  as 
a  result.  But  the  union  cannot  take  it 
out  of  his  dues. 

They  tried  a  ginunick  once,  where  they 
had  $10  dues,  but  they  said,  "Those  who 
want  to  give  to  the  PoUtical  Action  Com- 
mittee can  drop  it  to  $9."  But  that  was 
stricken  down. 

So  let  us  talk  about  contributions  to  the 
political  education  groups,  the  amount 
that  comes  from  so-called  volun- 
tary contributions.  Again,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  quarrel  with  whether  they  are 
voluntary  or  not. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  has  Indicated  that,  in  his 
estimate,  unions  do  not  contribute  to 
political  campaigns.  In  my  experience, 
again  in  politics,  and  also  in  the  practice 
of  labor  relations,  that  is  not  true.  Unions 
do  contribute  extraordinarily  in  the  form 
of  property.  They  do  not  actually  give 
property.  They  give  the  use  of  their 
buildings,  trucks,  or  telephones  to  both 
parties.  These  are  not  things  given  only 
to  the  Democratic  Party;  but  the  unions 
endorse  candidates  of  parties. 

Almost  any  night  in  a  political  cam- 
paign one  can  go  to  a  labor  temple  and 
see  the  supporters  of  a  candidate  work- 
ing at  telephone  banks,  paid  for  out  of 
the  fees,  assessments,  and  dues.  That  is 
a  contribution  from  the  union  out  of 
the  dues  that  have  been  paid. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  business  agents. 
Mostly  in  September  and  October,  but  in 
some  cases  prior  to  that,  a  part  of  their 
obligation  is  partisan  support  and  activ- 
ity for  the  candidate  the  union  has  en- 
dorsed. So  they  spend  a  lot  of  time  on 
registration  drives  that  might  benefit 
a  political  candidate,  building  a  registra- 
tion drive  that  would  benefit  that  candi- 
date. They  spend  a  great  amount  of  time 
at  COPE  headquarters,  with  women  man- 
ning the  telephones  by  the  evening,  and 
the  time  organized  by  the  imion  agents 
who  have  never  once  left  imion  payroll 
during  the  campaign.  That  is  a  contri- 
bution of  service.  There  is  no  other  way 
one  can  define  it.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  a  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  but  it  Is  done.  It  is  done  with  the 
help  of  corporations  and  associations. 

When  I  look  at  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)— 
and  I  am  going  to  limit  my  comments  to 
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that  amendment  until  we  see  whether  It 
is  adopted — it  is  not  going  to  touch  voter 
registration.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
just  answered  my  question  with  respect 
to  that.  There  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment that  has  to  do  with  voter  registra- 
tion. So  any  Senator  who  uses  the  excuse 
of  voter  registration  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  will  have  to  find  smother 
excuse.  This  vote  will  not  affect  voter 
registration,  let  alone  the  Lesigue  of 
Women  Voters  or  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Let  us  clear  that  fog  from  the 
issue  before  we  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Second,  there  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment that  prohibits  a  union  from  using 
its  assessments  and  dues  to  contact  its 
own  members  for  partissm  political  pur- 
poses at  its  own  headquarters.  The  imion 
can  call  its  own  members  and  tell  them 
to  vote  for  Packwood  or  Taliudge.  That 
is  not  precluded,  because  the  Senator 
feels  a  union  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
contact  its  own  members  for  its  own 
political  partisan  goals. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Not  only  a  union, 
but  any  other  tax-exempt  organization. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Absolutely. 

What  I  wanted  to  make  clear  when  I 
questioned  the  Senator  further  was  that 
a  union  cannot  use  its  dues  and  assess- 
ments and  initiation  fees  for  union  mem- 
bers at  union  expense  to  contact  the 
broad  spectrum  of  the  public.  Do  we 
agree  to  that? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  I  would  say  that 
what  we  are  voting  on  with  respect  to 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  as  follows: 
One,  we  are  not  putting  any  limit  on  free 
speech;  let  us  be  clear  about  that.  Sec- 
ond, we  are  not  saying  unions  cannot  use 
voluntary  contributions  from  COPE  for 
support  and  cash  contributions  to  polit- 
ical campaigns.  We  are  not  saying  a 
union  cannot  use  its  own  dues  and  as- 
sessments to  contact  its  own  members 
for  political  partisan  reasons.  We  are 
simply  saying  that  union  dues  and  as- 
sessments cannot  be  used. 

We  are  simply  saying  that  a  union 
cannot  use  the  dues  and  assessments 
that  are  paid  by  a  member — because  he 
has  to  belong  to  the  union  and  has  no 
choice  but  to  give  them  to  the  union — 
for  any  other  purpose  than  a  political 
public  purpose  that  a  union  can  support. 
They  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

For  that  reason,  I  intend  to  support 
the  Talmadge  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
can  be  simply  stated.  The  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  deals  with  offenses  and  punish- 
ment. It  is  the  criminal  code  we  are 
talking  about — the  taxation  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

It  is  a  criminal  code.  Here  we  are 
talking  about  taxation  for  tax-exempt 
organizations. 

Is  there  a  Senator  here  who  can  spend 
his  own  money  to  get  reelected,  and  get 
a  deduction  for  tax  purposes?  He  cannot. 
Is  there  anyone  who  can  make  a  con- 
tribution for  political  purposes,  and  de- 
duct it  from  his  taxes  as  a  business  ex- 
pense? There  is  not.  Political  expenses 


are  paid  after  taxes.  That  is  the  rule 
applied  to  the  rank  and  file  in  America. 
Why  on  earth  should  we  let  tax-exempt 
organizations  get  into  the  field  of  poli- 
tics at  all?  Everyone  else  has  to  pay  for 
his  politics  after  taxes. 

As  I  read  the  Talmadge  substitute,  it 
would  permit  labor  organizations  to 
gather  up  all  their  agents  and  party 
workers  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  send  them  into  a  particular  congres- 
sional district  or  a  State,  assign  them  a 
Uttle  bit  of  union  work,  but  turn  them 
loose  to  defeat  or  elect  a  candidate.  If  we 
pass  the  Talmadge  amendment,  we  have 
made  that  the  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  misconstrued  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  could  only 
utilize  their  activity  in  mobilizing  the 
membership  of  their  own  organization, 
not  others. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Senator  defines 
that  which  Is  prohibited  as  "cash  or  its 
equivalent.'' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Or  any  property  of 
ascertainable  value. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  And  if  there  is  a 
mixture,  with  some  union  duties  to  per- 
form, they  travel  to  that  State  or  con- 
gressional district  at  union  expense,  stay 
at  the  hotels  at  union  expense,  and  so 
on;  and  there  is  no  one  here  so  naive 
as  not  to  know  that  when  you  move  a 
thousand  union  workers  into  a  State  or 
a  district,  they  can  wield  considerable 
political  power;  and  you  cannot  put  a 
monetary  value  on  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Assuming  the  Sen- 
ator were  correct,  and  the  unions  sent  a 
multitude  of  people  into  a  congressional 
district  or  a  State.  That  effort  can  be 
utilized  only  to  mobiUze  their  own  mem- 
bership. If  they  went  beyond  that,  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  not.  The  Sena- 
tor's own  language  prohibits  certain  ex- 
penditures from  dues  and  assessments. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  describe  that  they 
must  be  in  cash  or  equivalent.  If  you 
cannot  translate  them  into  equivalent 
cash,  which  in  a  mixture,  you  cannot, 
you  have  made  them  lawful. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  quote  the  language 
of  my  amendment: 

A  contribution  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
occur  where  the  principal  character  of  an 
activity  in  support  of  a  political  party  or 
a  political  candidate  constitutes  mobilizing 
membership  of  the  organization  for  such 
purpose,  as  distinguished  from  the  contribu- 
tion of  cash  or  its  equivalent  or  property 
which  has  an  ascertainable  fair  market  value. 

I  would  think  that  if  unions  sent  a 
multitude  of  agents  to  a  particular  area 
to  campaign,  that  would  have  an  ascer- 
tainable market  value,  and  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  language  is  defec- 
tive in  many  other  instances.  It  says  "to 


mobilize  the  membership."  It  does  not 
say  that  the  membership  dues  may  be 
used  to  inform  the  members  how  some- 
one voted,  or  how  they  stand,  purely  for 
purposes  of  advancing  the  cause  of  imion 
labor.  It  says  you  can  send  them  in  there 
and  mobilize  them  in  a  campaign. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  is  why  I 
shall  vote  against  the  Talmadge  substi- 
tute and  for  the  Fannin  amendment;  for 
most  Americans  have  to  put  tiieir  money 
into  politics  after  taxes.  I  believe  we  do 
the  tax  exempt  organizations  a  disservice 
by  letting  them  have  any  part  in  politics. 

Mr.  President,  I  totally  disagree  with 
all  this  talk  about  the  first  amendment. 
The  first  amendment  gives  the  right  to 
people  to  say  what  they  please.  What  is 
at  issue  here  is.  Are  they  going  to  use  tax- 
exempt  money  to  broadcast,  either  by 
the  printed  page,  the  radio,  the  tele- 
vision, or  somebody's  car? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Broadcasting  would 
have  an  ascertainable  market  value,  and 
would  be  precluded,  except  to  members 
of  the  organization  themselves. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  Senator  knows  that  his  amend- 
ment would  have  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner:  That  if  they  wrote  a  check  or 
gave  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  print- 
ing, it  would  be  covered;  but  he  also  has 
to  know  that  if  they  use  their  time 
strictly,  if  it  is  a  part  of  the  time  to  mo- 
bilize the  members — and  his  language 
does  not  say  to  inform  the  membership 
on  issues;  it  says  to  mobilize  them — ^that 
is  one  of  the  big  jobs  in  a  campaign, 
to  mobilize  its  workers. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  how  this 
amendment  would  turn  out.  I  have  no 
illusions  at  all.  The  powerful  unions  do 
not  like  the  Fannin  amendment.  They  do 
not  like  Mr.  Haynsworth,  either. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  thrust  of  both  these 
amendments  is  at  voter  registration,  and 
voter  participation.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Fannin  amendment  is  directly  designed 
to  limit  voter  participation,  because  on 
page  2,  line  7,  it  says  they  shall  not  use 
these  moneys  to  carry  on  any  voter  regis- 
tration. 

The  amendment  agreed  to  last  week, 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  me,  was  designed  to  further 
voter  registration.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
Gallup  poll  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday,  Sunday,  December  7,  to 
show  the  need  for  voter  registration  ac- 
tivities. 

We  all  know  of  the  low  voter  registra- 
tion and  the  low  voter  participation  in 
America  as  compared  to  other  democ- 
racies of  the  world.  West  Germany  votes 
80  percent  of  the  qualified  electorate; 
Great  Britain  76  percent,  and  our  coun- 
try less  than  70  percent. 

There  was  great  interest  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1960  between  Ken- 
nedy and  Nixon  in  Texas  in  that  election. 
Due  to  the  great  interest  and  the  tele- 
vision debates,  there  was  a  relatively 
lower  voter  participation — 63  percent  of 
the  electorate  voted.  In  my  State,  only 
43  percent  voted,  because  we  then  had  a 
poll  tax. 

In  1968  we  had  the  highest  registra- 
tion we  had  ever  had  in  my  State — 6 
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million  qualified  adults,  4  million  regis- 
tered. We  had  knoclced  the  poll  tax  out 
by  then.  We  had  a  very  spirited  guber- 
natorial campaign  in  both  parties,  and 
the  total  vote — that  is,  in  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties,  was  only 
1,500,000,  out  of  4  million  eligible  voters. 

The  problem  Is  first  to  get  voters  regis- 
tered. We  can  get  them  registered,  but 
we  already  have  restrictions.  They  make 
it  a  felony  in  my  State  for  a  member  of 
a  labor  union  to  contribute  to  the  activity 
officially. 

I  know  that  many  other  Senators  have 
that  same  experience.  As  proud  and,  per- 
haps, as  egotistical  as  we  are  to  be  Sena- 
tors, more  voters  register  to  vote  in  a 
gubernatorial  campaign  than  in  a  sena- 
torial campaign. 

I  know,  because  I  campaigned  three 
times  for  the  Senate  and  three  times  for 
the  governorship. 

Very  few  people  register  to  vote  in  this 
country.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  Is 
working  to  increase  registration.  These 
amendments  would  keep  these  people 
from  registering  and  from  voting. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  from  an  article  on 
the  Gallup  poll.  The  headline  is,  "Laws 
on  Voter  Registration  Hurt  Democrats, 
Help  GOP."  It  is  from  Princeton,  NJ., 
and  is  written  by  George  Gallup.  It 
reads: 

One  out  of  every  four  adults  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  registered  as  a  voter,  a  Gallup 
Poll  survey  reveals. 

In  nuiut>ers  this  represents  an  estimated  29 
million  potential  voters  who  are  disenfran- 
chised because  they  are  unable  to  meet  resi- 
dence requirements  Imposed  by  the  various 
States,  or  because  they  have  not  taken  the 
Initiative  to  see  that  their  names  ere  placed 
in  the  registration  books. 

Democrats  suffer  more  than  do  Republi- 
cans from  low  voter  registration.  When  a 
sample  of  the  29  million  nonreglstered  vot- 
ers Is  examined,  twice  as  many  are  found  to 
have  Democratic  leanings  as  Republicans. 

That  is  because  they  have  less  money. 
They  are  laborers.  They  are  more  mobile. 
They  move  from  State  to  State.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  that.  However,  two 
of  them  do  not  register  for  every  sub- 
urban Republican  that  registers.  That 
does  not  concern  a  party  sense  but  a  pop- 
ulation sense.  I  am  talking  about  trying 
to  get  people  to  register  who  are  mobile 
and  who  are  not  afSuent. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 
A  total  of  3,127  adults  were  interviewed  in 
person  during  the  period  October  17  to  No- 
vember 3  and  were  asked  this  question — 

I  point  out  that  this  was  a  personal  in- 
terview. It  was  not  a  telephone  sampling. 
Some  of  the  polls  inform  us  that  they  are 
the  result  of  a  telephone  sampling. 

They  were  asked  this  question: 

Is  your  name  now  recorded  in  the  registra- 
tion book  of  the  precinct  or  election  district 
where  you  now  live? 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
of  adults  not  registered,  nationally  and  by 
key  groups. 

Vnregisterei  adults 

Percent 

National 25 

Men   24 

Women - 26 

21-29  years  old 60 

30-49  years  old 24 

60  and  over 13 

Own  home 16 

Rent 44 


Since  they  rent,  they  are  mobile.  They 
move,  and  they  do  not  get  registered. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

The  above  figures  represent  the  most  accu- 
rate registration  figures  for  the  nation.  While 
some  states  try  to  keep  lists  up  to  date,  the 
dlf&culty  of  removing  the  names  of  those 
who  move,  or  die.  is  enormous. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  In  four  states 
voting  laws  permit  those  under  21  to  vote.  In 
Georgia  and  Kentucky  the  age  is  18;  in  Alas- 
ka, 19;  and  in  Hawaii,  20.  These  small  seg- 
ments of  the  population  are  not  covered  in 
the  above  figures. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  How  often  do  the  vot- 
ers of  Texas  have  to  register  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  election? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  my  State  the 
voters  must  register  every  single  year.  We 
have  the  most  repressive  voter  registra- 
tion law  in  the  Union.  They  have  to  reg- 
ister every  single  year  to  vote  in  any  kind 
of  election — city,  county,  State,  bond  is- 
sues, school  trustees,  mayor — anything 
we  can  think  of.  If  that  voter  is  not  reg- 
istered every  single  year,  he  cannot  vote. 

He  has  to  be  registered  to  vote  by  the 
31st  day  of  next  Jtmuary  or  he  cannot 
vote  in  the  elections  next  November.  He 
has  to  register  before  he  knows  who  the 
candidates  will  be  or  what  issues  are  in- 
volved. In  the  peak  year,  we  had  only 
two-thirds  of  the  adults  registered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  When  was  that  regis- 
tration law  adopted? 

Mr.  Y.\RBOROUGH.  That  registration 
law  was  adopted  after  the  Federal  court 
eliminated  the  poll  tax.  The  establish- 
ment came  back  and  gave  them  this  vot- 
er registration  law  to  take  the  place  of 
the  poll  tax  and  keep  them  from  voting. 

Speaking  of  corporations  and  all  their 
activities  in  political  races.  In  some  of  my 
races  for  Governor,  they  emptied  the 
corporation  offices.  They  sent  junior  ex- 
ecutives out  to  the  coimties.  They  sent 
out  questionnaires.  They  sent  them  back 
to  their  home  coimties  to  work  against 
me. 

Does  the  Senator  think  they  made 
those  junior  executives  pay  their  ex- 
penses? That  is  listed  as  a  business  ex- 
pense in  the  campaign  against  us. 

And  if  they  advanced  fees  to  their 
lawyers,  they  paid  them  big  enough  fees 
so  that  the  lawyers  could  pay  their  in- 
come taxes  and  then  contribute  to  our 
candidates. 

What  labor  union  members  honestly 
give  is  chicken  feed  compared  with  what 
the  corporations  do  through  subterfuge. 

They  are  too  smart  to  write  a  check 
on  the  corporation.  They  pay  big  fees 
to  their  lawyers  and  let  them  pay  their 
income  taxes  and  then  contribute  the 
rest  to  the  campaign. 

They  put  out  their  army  of  workers. 
They  paralyzed  the  corporate  structure 
of  Houston  for  2  weeks  when  I  was  run- 
ning. They  turned  out  the  employees 
from  a  32-floor  office  building.  They  send 
out  the  secretaries  and  the  junior  ex- 
ecutives. They  send  them  back  to  their 
home  counties  to  work  against  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  article: 

In  32  of  the  60  states  one  year  of  resi- 
dence is  required  before  one  can  register 
and  vote.  In  15  states  the  requirement  is 
6  months;  in  two,  3  months.  One  state,  Mis- 
sissippi, has  a  requirement  of  2  years. 

The  importance  of  mobility  as  a  deterrent 


to  registration  is  dramatically  revealed  in  the 
figures  for  home  owners  versus  renters,  who 
change  their  place  of  residence  frequently. 
Of  all  home  owners,  only  16  per  cent  do  not 
have  their  names  registered.  Among  renters 
the  comparable  figure  is  44  per  cent. 

So,  if  we  try  to  register  voters  and 
make  this  effort,  these  amendments 
would  strike  those  efforts  down.  The 
Fannin  amendment  is  directed  against 
such  efforts. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  * 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  agreed  that  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment would  have  no  effect  on  voter 
registration? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  A  businessman 
can  get  his  people  to  vote.  He  can  get 
them  to  go  to  a  rally  of  the  party. 

Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that 
if  someone  else  were  to  use  those  tac- 
tics, he  would  not  have  him  hailed  into 
court  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  bring  this  debate  to 
a  head?  I  do  not  think  there  Is  much 
more  we  can  learn.  We  have  been  told 
and  retold  this. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  get  to  a  vote.  It 
is  a  very  important  matter  on  which 
people  have  had  their  minds  made  up. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  at  any  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Fannin  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afbmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
cluded the  caU  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Munot)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doh- 
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iNicK)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  25, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cook 

Cotton 

Dole 

Oriffln 

Oumey 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

caiurch 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

OoodeU 

Oore 


[No.  192  Leg.] 

TEAS— 25 
Hansen 
Hruska 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Long 
MUler 
Murphy 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Russell 

NATS— 63 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 


Saxbe 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


Jordan,  N.C.  RtblcoS 

Kennedy  Schweiker 

Magnuson  Scott 

Mansfield  Smith,  111. 

Mathlas  Stennis 

McCarthy  Tower 

McClellan  Tydings 

McGee  wuuams,  N.J. 

McGovem  Williams,  Del. 

Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Mondale  Young,  Ohio 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED — 2 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 
HolUngs,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 10 
Allen  Ellender  Stevens 

Anderson  Goldwater  Symington 

Cannon  Metcalf 

Domlnlck  Mundt 

So  Mr.  Talmadge's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  upon  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
time  elapsed,  or  Is  the  time  under  con- 
trol? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  The  time  is  not 
under  control. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  be  agreed  to.  I  happen 
to  know  something  about  this  matter 
from  personal  experience.  I  have  run 
for  State  office  about  as  many  times  as 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas,  and 
I  think  on  every  occasion  I  was  opposed 
by  some  of  the  labor  leaders  of  the  State, 
generally  by  most  all  of  them. 

At  the  same  time,  at  every  election  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
the  support  of  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  those  labor  imions  and  I 
have  received  each  time  I  ran  dozens  of 
letters— I  think  it  would  be  hundreds,  all 


told — from  members  complaining  of  the 
fact  that  their  dues  and  contributions 
to  their  unions,  of  which  they  were 
members,  were  being  used  against  my 
campaign,  against  my  nomination  or 
election,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
they  protested  vigorously  against  that 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  considered  the 
repeal  of  the  right-to-work  amend- 
ment in  1966,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
some  50  or  60  letters.  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  number,  but  Senators  can  find 
them  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
2,  beginning  at  page  1463  and  extend- 
ing for  20  or  30  pages  in  that  Record. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  read  through 
all  of  those  letters,  but  I  have  already 
found  four  of  them  complaining  against 
the  repeal  of  the  right-to-work  provision 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  because  we  have 
the  right-to -work  provision  in  Florida 
adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  our 
citizens  in  a  general  election. 

In  about  four  of  those  letters — and  I 
have  gone  through  about  half  of  them— I 
find  they  complained  that  their  contribu- 
tions and  dues  were  being  used  against 
their  wishes  by  union  leaders.  That  testi- 
mony is  not  from  me.  It  u  from  the 
members  of  the  unions  In  my  State  who 
were  complaining  that  their  money  was 
being  used  by  their  leaders  against  their 
will,  against  their  wishes,  and  against 
their  candidates.  Senators  can  find  it  In 
the  Record  if  they  wish  to  read  it.  I 
mentioned  that  there  were  more  than 
four  instances.  I  read  about  25  of  those 
letters  hurriedly. 

There  were  over  50,  as  I  recall  it,  that 
I  placed  in  the  Record  during  debate  at 
that  time.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  well-known 
practice  in  my  State.  It  is  vicious  prac- 
tice which  I  think  should  be  ended.  It  is 
a  vicious  practice  which  I  hope  will  be 
ended  by  the  adoption  of  the  Fannin 
amendment. 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  Senators.  I 
can  speak  only  in  the  limited  degree  for 
my  own  State.  I  know  that  in  the  five 
general  elections  in  which  I  have  run 
for  office  in  my  State,  as  well  in  the  pri- 
maries for  those  years,  I  have  had  that 
experience.  It  does  not  do  any  good  to 
say  that  these  things  do  not  occur,  when 
good  men — many  of  them  known  to  me — 
not  just  because  they  supported  me  but 
because  they  were  my  friends — write  me 
and  tell  me  these  things  contained  in  the 
letters.  When  the  returns,  for  instance, 
come  in  from  the  area  of  Jacksonville, 
where  the  working  people  generally  live, 
they  show  that  I  received  more  than  my 
share  of  the  votes  of  labor  union  mem- 
bers. When  that  kind  of  information 
comes  to  me  in  writing  at  every  election, 
and  in  large  numbers,  I  cannot  ignore  it. 
It  is  a  practice  which  does  exist  in  my 
State,     which    generally    speaking,    is 
known  for  rather  clean  elections  and  for 
rather  large  participation  in  elections. 
We  stopped  the  poll  tax  in  its  application 
in  1937  a  long  time  before  any  Federal 
law  on  the  subject  was  passed  either  by 
constitutional  amendment  or  by  unfor- 
tunate action  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  many  ways  we  have  tried  to  clean 
up  elections  in  our  State.  I  just  want  to 
say  that  has  been  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience and  I  would  be  derelict  to  fel- 


low Senators  if  I  did  not  say  that  right 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Senators 
will  find  the  list  of  50  to  60  letters  in- 
cluded in  the  other  debate.  Confessedly 
it  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  repeal  the  right-to-work  pro- 
visions in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and 
those  were  people  writing  against  repeal 
and  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the 
right-to-work  amendment  in  our  State 
constitution  and  its  operation.  They 
found  occasion  time  after  time,  to  say 
what  I  have  just  said  to  the  Senate,  that 
they  knew  that  their  dues  were  being 
spent  for  political  purposes,  against  their 
wishes,  against  their  own  objectives  and 
against  own  preferred  candidates. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  same  expe- 
rience, but  in  larger  measure,  has  taken 
place  in  every  race  I  have  had  and  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  that  is  the 
case. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feel  that 
men  who  belong  to  labor  unions  are  will- 
ing blindly  to  do  the  will  of  their  leaders 
who  attempt  to  dictate  to  them  in  too 
many  instances  because  I  have  found 
that  the  exact  contrary  is  true,  that  they 
will  not  follow  that  dictation,  that  they 
will  follow,  instead,  their  own  convic- 
tions. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that. 

I  shall  vote  for  and  strongly  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Iowa  consider 
the  possibiUty  of  a  time  limitation? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
just  wishes  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes 
and  then  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  wish  to 
use  only  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  vote. 

CNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement to  the  request,  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  15  minutes  on  this 
amendment,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  part  6 
of  the  hearings,  particularly  to  page  5248 
where  colloquy  occurred  between  a  wit- 
ness by  the  name  of  Harold  Ketelhut.  a 
member  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  In- 
ternational Union  and  myself,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  marked  por- 
tions of  the  hearings  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  There  was  a  further  witness  be- 
fore the  committee  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
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J.  M.  Ford,  a  member  of  the  ILU  of 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  portion  of  her  testimony 
as  designated  on  page  5255  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
^ as  follows: 
Statement  or  Harold  ICETELHtrr,  a  Member 

or      THE      UNITED      AtTTO      WOBKERS      INTER- 
NATIONAL Union,  Preeport,  III. 

Senator  Millek.  Idr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  this  witness  for  his  courageous 
testimony.  I  am  concerned  about  part  or  his 
testimony.  Mow,  as  I  understand  It,  a  great 
amount  of  political  activities  by  the  APL- 
CIO  are  financed  out  ot  the  funds  of  the 
committee  on  political  education  known  as 
COPE.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
contributions  made  by  \uilon  members  to 
COPE,  are  voluntary? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  My  experience  with  COPE  Is 
that  they  will  offer  you  a  lottery,  a  form  of 
lottery  tlcltet  or  a  chance  to  win  a  television 
set  and  so  on.  Tou  contribute  z  dollars  by 
the  number  of  chances  you  get.  That  Is  part 
of  the  money  that  goes  Into  the  political 
action,  yes. 

Senator  Mnxot.  Of  course,  that  would  be  a 
voluntary  matter  for  a  union  member  to 
buy  some  chances.  He  does  not  have  to  do 
that,  does  he? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  Well,  another  thing  in  my 
experience  has  been  on  the  lAM  staff  for 
6  years,  every  staff  conference  that  I  at- 
tended that  was  a  head  of  an  election,  a 
national  election  or  a  big  State  election  com- 
ing up.  If  it  happened  to  be  a  national  elec- 
tion I  was  asked  to  donate  some  dollars,  and 
if  I  didn't  I  would  not  remain  on  the  staff 
very  long.  If  It  was  a  State  election  I  would 
attend  the  State  labor  convention  and  be 
told  the  same  thing.  It  was  voluntary  to  the 
extent  that  If  you  did  not  contribute  your 
International  office  frowned  upon  you. 

Senator  MnxER.  Well,  take  the  rank  and  file 
who  are  not  members  of  the  staff.  Just  some- 
body who  has  been  In  the  union  for  6  months. 
He  does  not  have  to  pay  money  Into  COPE 
If  be  does  not  want  to,  does  be? 

Mr.  Kktelhttt.  The  UAW  constitution  pro- 
yldes — I  did  notSjrlng  It  along  but  It  pro- 
vldee — that  If  a  member — right  In  our  con- 
stitution— if  a  member  objects  to  bis  money, 
money  from  bis  dues  being  spent  politically, 
they  will 

Senator  Miller.  I  am  not  talking  about 
dues,  though. 

Mr.  Ketelhut.  About  what? 

Senator  Miller.  I  am  not  talking  about 
dues.  I  am  talking  about  contributions  to 
COPE. 

Mr.  Ketelhut.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  Because  my  understanding 
is  that  the  financing  of  COPE  does  not  come 
out  of  dues.  It  comes  out  of  contributions  or 
purchasing  chances  on  lotteries  and  things 
like  that. 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  I  would  have  to  go  along 
with  you.  I  cannot  question  you  on  that.  All 
I  know  is  that  with  my  experience  that  Is  the 
way  I  have  been  approached  on  it.  Whether 
or  not  they  get  additional  funds  from  the 
general  treasury  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Miller.  Porgettlng  about  the 
Committee  on  Political  Education  funds, 
and  assuming  that  contributions  by  Indi- 
vidual members  are  voluntary — as  I  have 
long  understood  to  be  the  case,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  vmlon  dues.  You  have  testi- 
fied that  some  part  of  the  dues  has  been 
used  for  political  purposes  by  some  unions.  I 
assume  by  political  purposes  you  mean  par- 
tisan purposes. 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  Yes! 

Senator  Miller.  Can  you  tell  us  how? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  I  will  give  you  some  ex- 
ample, since  I  have  a  few  momenta  to  refresh 
my  memory.  I  recall  that  when  I  served  on 
the  IM  staff  of  1953  through  1958.  Senator 


Douglas  was  our  Senator  from  Dlinois.  At 
election  time  International  would  send  out  a 
man  and  he  would  have  his  car  loaded  down 
with  printed  campaign  material  for  Mr. 
Douglas.  This  material  would  be  distributed 
to  the  area  Democratic  headquarters  in  my 
district.  This  man  would  Inform  me  that  I 
should  keep  quiet  and  not  tell  everybody 
that  he  was  doing  this  on  union  time  as  he 
was  a  staff  member  of  the  IM. 

Senator  Miller.  The  point  you  make  here 
Is  that  union  dues  which  are  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  staff  members  of  the  union  were 
diluted  to  the  extent  that  the  staff  member 
took  time  away  from  his  staff  duties  with  the 
union  and  participated  in  a  partisan  political 
campaign? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Miller.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long 
this  particular  staff  member  took  off  to  en- 
gage in  the  partisan  political  campaign? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  At  different  times  when  this 
man  came  through  my  area  on  these  political 
excursions,  I  would  ask  him  to  stay  over  and 
assist  me  on  local  union  problems  as  be  was 
also  a  capable  negotiator.  He  told  me  that  be 
could  not  offer  any  assistance  because  be  was 
ordered  to  spend  all  his  time  on  seeing  that 
Mr.  Douglas  was  reelected. 

Senator  Miller.  You  have  given  us  an  ex- 
ample. Do  you  know  of  other  examples? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  Yes  I  do.  The  machinist 
union,  as  an  arm  of  the  organization  which 
they  refer  to  the  machinists  union  partisan 
political  league.  They  would  encoTirage  local 
lodges  to  put  on  parties  and  dances,  and 
furnish  lunch  and  refreshments,  which  may 
cost  a  local  $300,  $400,  or  $500  out  of  Its  Ipcal 
treasury.  Then  a  collection  would  be  made 
amongst  the  union  members  at  this  party 
who  were  told  that  they  were  contribut- 
ing to  the  machinists  nonpartisan  political 
league. 

Senator  Miller.  What  you  are  saying  then 
Is  that  the  financing  of  the  so-called  non- 
partisan political  league  was  bandied 
through  parties  of  this  nature  with  the  local 
union's  treasury,  which  had  been  funded  by 
Tinlon  dues,  being  used  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parties  and  the  parties  being 
used  aa  a  vehicle  for  raising  "voluntary" 
contributions  to  the  league. 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Miller.  Were  the  activities  of  the 
so-called  nonpartisan  league  genuinely  non- 
partisan? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  Let  me  put  It  this  way,  that 
the  nonpartisan  slogan  was  to  elect  our 
friends — defeat  our  enemies. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  an  interesting  slo- 
gan, but  the  real  question  Is  whether  those 
designated  as  friends  represented  mostly  or 
entirely  the  candidates  of  one  political  party. 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  I  would  say  that  tbelr  ac- 
tivities, 98  percent  of  the  time,  supported 
the  candidates  of  one  party. 

Senator  Miller.  And  which  party? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  The  Democratic  Party. 

Senator  Miller.  Can  you  give  us  another 
example  of  how  union  dues  were  used  for 
partisan  political  purposes? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  During  the  last  presidential 
election  when  Vice  President  Humphrey  held 
his  parade  in  Chicago,  the  Local  766  of  the 
UAW,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  took  two 
bus  loads  of  members,  paid  for  the  loss  of 
time  from  their  Jobs,  and  paid  for  the  bus 
fares  and  meals  and  lodging  to  participate 
In  the  Humhprey  program  in  Chicago.  This 
was  done  by  the  sizable  UAW  local  in  Rock- 
vlUe,  which  had  the  funds  to  support  It. 

Senator  Mnjj:R.  You  are  saying  that  these 
payments  were  made  from  the  union  treas- 
ury into  which  dues  bad  been  paid,  and  not 
from  a  fund  which  was  supported  by  volun- 
tary  contributions. 

Mr.  Ketelhut.  That  is  absolutely  right. 
UAW  locals  cannot  have  funds  other  than 
from  dues. 

Senator  Miller.  In  other  words,  the  entire 
union  membership  through  their  dues,  really 
paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  bus  loads  of 


vmlon  members  going  to  and  from  Chicago, 
remaining  In  Chicago  over  night,  and  the 
loss  In  wages  Incurred  by  their  absences  from 
their  employment. 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Miller.  I  have  heard  that  in  some 
cases  a  local  union's  treasury,  funded  by 
union  dues,  has  been  used  to  reimburse  union 
members  for  taking  time  away  from  their 
employment  to  actively  work  in  getting  out 
the  vote  for  candidates  endorsed  by  the 
union  In  partisan  political  elections.  Do  you 
know  of  any  such  practices  in  your  expe- 
rience? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  Yes,  I  do.  In  Illinois,  ap- 
proximately I  would  say  1954  or  1955,  some- 
where In  the  State  legislature  election,  we 
had  a  man  that  was  endorsed  by  the  inter- 
national union  office  in  Chicago,  to  run 
against  the  Incumbent  State  legislator. 

Senator  Miller.  Where? 

Mr.  Ketelhttt.  In  the  Preeport,  111.,  dis- 
trict. The  international  office  in  Chicago  re- 
quested that  our  LAM  local  in  Preeport  sup- 
port and  assist  this  man  in  every  way.  The 
local  set  up  a  committee.  The  members  ot 
this  committee  took  time  off  to  check  the 
voting  record  at  the  county  court  house  In 
the  district.  As  many  of  our  members  were 
scattered  In  two  or  three  counties.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee to  take  time  off  from  their  employment 
to  encourage  members  that  were  not  regis- 
tered to  vote  to  become  registered,  and  this 
same  committee,  for  a  few  days  before  the 
election,  made  up  car  pools  to  contact  mem- 
bers at  their  homes  and  to  get  them  to  vote. 
We  had  many  night-shift  people  who  could 
only  be  contacted  in  this  way.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  relmbTirsed  by 
the  local  union  for  wages  lost  by  their  activi- 
ties. 

Senator  Mili.er.  Are  you  saying  that  their 
activities  were  directed  at  the  support  of 
the  partisan  candidate  endorsed  by  the  In- 
ternational office  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  KETELHirr.  That  Is  right. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ford,  ILTJ 
Member,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Senator  Miller.  What  local  are  you  a  part 
of? 

Mrs.  PoRD.  Local  805  of  the  Laborers'  In- 
ternational Union  of  North  America,  located 
at  Stin  Plower,  Kans. 

Senator  Miller.  Does  this  union  have  a 
union  shop  contract  with  the  management? 

Mrs.  FosD.  Yes,  sir,  it  does. 

Senator  Miller.  In  other  words,  you  must 
belong  to  the  union  to  bold  your  job? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Yes  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  And,  of  course,  you  pay 
dues  to  the  union. 

Mrs.  FoRO.  Yes  sir,  I  do,  and  it  is  deducted 
from  my  pay  check. 

Senator  Miller.  Do  I  understand  that  part 
of  these  dues  are  used  by  the  union  for 
partisan  political  purposes? 

Mrs.  PoRD.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  have  In  my 
hand  a  copy  of  an  article  that  was  In  the 
Johnson  County  Herald  on  March  12,  1969, 
referring  to  the  contributions  reported  In 
last  fall's  gubernatorial  campaign  in  Kansas. 

Senator  Miller.  I  note  that  the  article  re- 
fers to  an  P.  E.  Black  as  having  contributed 
$10,000  to  the  "Docking  for  Governor  Club." 
and  that  Black  is  believed  to  be  a  leader  in 
the  APL-CIO  In  Kansas.  The  article  also  lists 
other  Docking  contributors  to  mclude  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  the  Communi- 
cations Works  of  America,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers,  and  other  un- 
ions. Is  this  the  basis  for  your  belief  that 
some  part  of  union  dues  has  been  used  for 
partisan  political  purposes? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Yes,  sir,  this  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  I  believe  this.  Another  reason  is 
that  we  working  on  a  bill  to  put  teeth  Into 
the  Kansas  rlght-to-work  law,  and  we 
thought  that  had  accomplished  this  because 
we  had  a  good  majority— 76-40  In  the  leglsla- 
tuie.  Then  Governor  Docking  vetoed  it. 

Senator  Miller.  Is  the  main  thrust  of  your 
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criticism  your  understanding  that  a  part  of 
your  union  dues,  which  you  must  pay  in  or- 
der to  hold  your  Job,  Is  used  for  partisan 
political  purposes? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Only  partially  because  there  are 
millions  of  people  in  my  shoes  in  the  United 
States  who  are  forced  to  support  candidates 
whom  they  oppose  Just  as  I. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  the  Fannin  amendment  is  to 
make  clear  that  dues  and  assessments 
paid  to  any  organization — I  emphasize 
any  organization — which  is  tax  exempt 
cannot  be  used  for  purposes  of  support- 
ing a  particular  pohtical  party  or  a  par- 
ticular candidate  for  pubhc  ofiBce. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  voliuitary 
assessments  such  as  those  tliat  may  be 
obtained  through  medical  associations, 
such  as  those  known  as  AMPAC  or 
through  the  union  association  known 
as  COPE,  which  is  an  AFL-CIO  volun- 
tary organization,  or  in  the  case  of 
DRIVE,  which  is  a  comparable  organiza- 
tion for  the  Teamsters  Union — all  vol- 
untary organizations  to  which  dues  and 
contributions  are  voluntarily  paid.  They 
are  not  touched  at  all  by  the  Fannin 
amendment. 

So  that  the  amendment  is  directed 
at  the  portion  of  dues,  assets,  fees,  and 
other  income  which  go  into  a  tax  exempt 
organization  and  which  are  used  for  the 
use  of  a  political  party  or  a  particular 
political  candidate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
overcomes  an  objection,  which  has  been 
voiced  in  years  gone  by,  to  amendments 
or  proposed  laws  singling  out  a  union 
or  singling  out  a  chamber  of  commerce 
for  special  treatment. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Fan- 
nin amendment  treats  them  all  alike  and 
makes  clear  that  they  are  all  covered  by 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  portions  of  the  record 
which  I  have  had  printed  in  the  Record 
Indicate  the  kind  of  abuse  which  is  oc- 
curring under  present  law.  It  is  the 
kind  of  abuse  which  I  believe  should  be 
ended. 

I  believe  that  members  of  all  these 
kinds  of  organizations  would  be  better 
satisfied,  and  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  would  be  better  served,  if  an 
amendment  such  as  the  Fannin  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  4  minutes  left. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  forced  to  subsidize  political 
candidates  and  political  activities  as 
mentioned  in  my  amendment? 

I  feel  that  my  amendment  will  bring 
about  a  better  balance  among  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  Government. 

The  amendment  Is  not  punitive.  It  is 
fair  and  equitable. 

The  amendment  will  promote  registra- 
tion activities  by  political  parties.  That 
is  the  best  kind  of  citizenship  training 
that  anyone  can  have. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  my  amendment 

will  promote  good  citizenship.  It  will  be 

the    basis   for   handling   this   question, 

which  has  been  debated  for  many  years. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  render 


a  great  service  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try by  adopting  the  amendment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  the  Tal- 
madge  tmiendment,  which  was  just  de- 
feated. It  would  prohibit  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  or  unions  from  carrying 
on  even  voter  registration  drives.  It 
would  prohibit  unions  from  printing  in 
newspapers  endorsements  of  or  opposi- 
tion to  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  so  broad  that  where  it  ends  in 
restricting  the  right  of  tax  exempt  orga- 
nizations to  express  themselves  consist- 
ent with  the  first  amendment  is  difBcult 
to  envisage. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  raised 
the  question  of  the  political  activities  of 
tax-exempt  organizations  under  sec- 
tions 501(cJ  and  501(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  In  order  to  understand  its 
significance,  we  need  to  consider  another 
questions  which  it  does  not  treat  directly, 
that  is  the  present  tax  deductibility  of 
certain  political  expenses  by  corpora- 
tions. 

Complicating  a  discussion  of  this  issue 
is  the  recent  appearance  of  newspaper 
advertisements,  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
exempt  National  Right  to  Work  Commit- 
tee, in  which  this  and  an  earUer  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator's  were  advocated.  In 
the  ad,  the  state  of  the  law,  sis  it  presently 
stands,  was  completely  distorted. 

In  order  for  us  to  clearly  understand 
the  amendment  and  its  far-flung  rcmi- 
fications,  particularly  as  to  where  its  full 
thrust  is  intended  to  be  felt,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  organizations  that  are 
now  tax  exempt,  what  their  rights  are 
and  their  restraints  as  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations, how  they  differ,  if  at  all,  and 
what  consideration  has  been  given  to 
this  subject  thus  far  in  the  legislation 
before  us. 

HJl.  13270,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  does  not  pre- 
vent tax-exempt  organizations  such  as 
trade  associations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, or  labor  organizations  from  en- 
gaging in  political  activities.  Further,  the 
present  1:'./  makes  no  distinction  as  to 
the  rights  of  these  organizations  to  en- 
gage in  political  activities.  It  is  now  im- 
partial. Of  the  18  different  types  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  only  charitable 
organizations  operate  under  a  "no  pol- 
itics" rule. 

Thus,  under  the  present  law,  which  is 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  committee's 
bill,  political  activities  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  National  Associaton  of 
Manufacturers,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  American  Legion,  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Association,  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  National  Right-to- Work  Committee, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  real  estate 
boards,  boards  of  trade,  social  clubs, 
fraternities,  benevolent  life  insurance 
associations,  mutual  or  cooperative  ditch 
or  irrigation  companies,  credit  unions, 
certain  mutual  insurance  companies  and 
mutual  savings  banks,  social  welfare  or- 


ganizations and  churches.  There  are 
thousands  of  specific  organizations  with- 
in these  categories  that  are  now  tax 
exempt  and  share  a  right  to  political  ac- 
tivitr.  The  law  does  not  favor  either  labor 
or  business  associations. 

The  amendment  before  us,  we  are  in- 
formed, supersedes  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  which 
would  have  changed  that  balance  and 
equaUty  among  the  tax  exempt  orga- 
nizations as  to  pohtical  activities.  The 
earlier  amendment  would  have  singled 
out  labor  organizations  to  deny  them 
their  tax  exempt  status  entirely  if  any 
dues  or  assessments  were  used  "to  sup- 
port or  oppose  any  candidate  for  public 
office  or  for  other  political  purposes." 
That  amendment  would  not  have  af- 
fected business-oriented  or  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations — many  of  which  I 
described  above — all  of  which  are  and 
would  have  continued  to  be  free  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  activities  without 
loss  of  tax  exemption. 

The  fact  that  unions  were  being  sin- 
gled out  for  punitive  treatment  and 
denied  a  right  that  would  remain  to  the 
other  organizations  has  been  totally  dis- 
torted in  at  least  two  instances.  When 
the  first  amendment  was  introduced,  ac- 
companying remarks  in  the  Record  de- 
clared that  "the  amendment  simply  re- 
quires that  unions  operate  under  the 
same  rules  as  those  applied  to  chambers 
of  commerce,  charitable  foundations, 
churches  or  fraternal  organizations." 

Second,  an  advertisement  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  October  27,  1969,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, asked  Congress  to  close  what  it 
termed  "the  only  unmentioned  loophole" 
and  went  on  to  state  that  "unlike  other 
organizations  a  union  does  not  lose  its 
tax  exemption  because  it  engages  in  po- 
litical activities." 

The  fact  is  that  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  labor  unions,  and  the  political  activ- 
ities they  may  undertake,  is  Identical  to 
that  of  all  the  other  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations. To  claim  that  unions  enjoy  a 
special  privilege  in  the  law  is  a  clear 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 

Thus,  the  first  step  in  putting  this 
matter  into  perspective  is  to  discount  the 
erroneous  information  presented  at  the 
time  the  first  amendment  was  intro- 
duced. 

This  background  is  also  important  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  before  us.  which,  as  the  se- 
quence of  events  demonstrates.  Is  to  use 
the  tax  code  to  enact  punitive  restric- 
tions that  would  fall  most  heavily  on 
labor  unions,  and  certain  civic  groups, 
imder  the  cover  of  a  supposed  interest 
in  tax  equality  and  loophole  closing. 

There  is  a  further  area  that  must  be 
noted  if  we  are  to  fully  understand  what 
is  being  proposed.  That  is,  the  privileges 
accorded,  under  the  tax  code,  to  profit- 
making  organizations  when  they  engage 
in  political  and  legislative  activities. 
These  privileges  are  imtouched  by  the 
Senator's  amendment.  If  we  are  to  con- 
sider changing  the  Federal  tax  code  in 
reference  to  the  pohtical  activities  of 
union  and  business  groups,  we  should 
discuss  the  impact  of  the  code  in  its 
entirety. 
Let  me  point  out  that  business  cor- 
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porstlons  are  presently  able  to  obtain 
a  tax  deduction  for  a  wide  range  of  po- 
litical and  legislative  activities.  No  simi- 
lar benefit  Is  enjoyed  by  the  working- 
man,  the  consumer,  or  the  small  tax- 
payer. 

The  Fannin  amendment  does  not  pro- 
pose to  change  the  present  rules  that 
favor  business  by  allowing  such  orga- 
nizations to  propagandize  with  tax-de- 
ductible dollars.  Pursuant  to  section 
162(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
businesses  and  corporations — but  not 
individuals — can  obtain  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  of  lobbying  concerning 
legislation  which  is  "of  direct  interest" 
to  business.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  interpreted  the  direct  interest 
requirement  so  leniently  that  hardly  any 
major  issue  is  not  considered  of  direct 
interest  to  a  significEoit  segment  of  the 
business  in  America — thus  business  lob- 
bying before  committees  and  individuals 
of  the  Congress  in  connection  with  so- 
cial security  is  tax  deductible. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  also 
taken  the  position  that  profit-making 
business — but  not  individuals — may  ob- 
tain a  tax  deduction  for  propaganda  pro- 
moting a  corporation's  views  on  "eco- 
nomic, financial,  social  or  other  sub- 
jects of  a  general  nature"  so  long  as 
such  political  propaganda  does  not  re- 
late to  "lobbying  purposes,  the  promo- 
tion or  defeat  of  legislation,  or  political 
campaign  purposes." 

This  rule  permits  a  corporate  tax  de- 
duction for  expenses  to  propagandize 
for  business  political  views  by  buying 
space  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
sponsoring  radio  and  TV  programs,  pub- 
lishing books  and  pamphlets,  and  con- 
ducting so-called  educational  cam- 
paigns for  employees.  Such  activities  are 
tax  deductible  so  long  as  they  do  not 
discuss  specific  legislation  or  specific 
candidates.  The  expenses  of  such  tax 
deductible  propaganda  efforts  are  im- 
posed upon  the  corporation's  workers, 
its  customers,  and  its  shareholders,  many 
of  whom  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  cor- 
porate funds  for  these  purposes.  No  com- 
parable tax  benefit  is  presently  made 
available  to  workingmen  or  consiuners 
to  assist  them  in  having  their  views 
heard. 

Specifically,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  held  that  a  corporation  can 
deduct  expenses:  first,  for  ads  urging 
the  public  to  register  and  vote  and  to 
contribute  to  the  political  party  of  their 
choice,  second,  for  sponsoring  a  debate 
between  candidates,  and  third,  for  en- 
couraging employees  to  register  and  vote 
and  contribute  to  the  party  of  their 
choice.  Nothing  in  the  present  amend- 
ment affects  these  corporation  privileges. 
In  summary,  all  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions— except  charitable  ones — enjoy 
identical  rights  to  engage  in  political  ac- 
tivities. Further,  profltmaking  corpora- 
tions enjoy  broad  opportunities  for  tax 
deductibilty  for  many  political  activi- 
ties and  they  can  imdcrtake  other  poli- 
tical activities  through  their  nonprofit 
associations  funded  by  tax -deductible 
dues  and  fees. 

While  the  effect  of  amendment  No.  303 
on  most  tax  exempt  organizations  is  im- 
clear,  it  is  plain  tliat  it  would,  for  ex- 
ample, quite  literally  put  the  League  of 
Women   Voters    out    of    business.    The 


league  has  a  major  commitment  to 
voter  registration  projects.  It  is  Ironic 
that  that  commitment  is  being  threat- 
ened at  a  time  when  the  league  has  just 
embarked  on  a  major  national  campaign 
emphasizing  the  value  of  the  right  to 
vote.  The  league  has  designated  1970  as 
"the  year  of  the  voter"  and  intends  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  alert  citizens  to 
the  value  of  the  ballot  in  our  society. 

It  is  also  ironic  in  that  the  Senate 
only  a  few  days  ago  approved  the  con- 
tinued conduct  of  voter  registration  ac- 
tivities by  tax-exempt  foundations.  The 
league  had  its  beginnings  50  years  ago 
when  the  vote  was  granted  to  women. 
It  has  not  forgotten  its  heritage  nor  its 
determination  to  involve  all  citizens  in 
our  system  of  representative  government. 
In  the  last  presidential  election,  the 
league  operated  mobile  registration  units 
in  inner  city  areas.  In  an  80-precinct 
area  in  New  York's  Harlem,  more  than 
18.000  new  voters  were  registered.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  "Vote  Baby  Vote"  but- 
tons were  passed  out  as  well  as  leaflets 
and  a  special  "Voteman"  comic  book. 
Thousands  of  leaguers  participate  in 
voter  registration  activities — knocking 
on  doors;  providing  transportation;  baby 
sitting;  telephoning;  or  whatever  it 
takes  to  get  people  registered. 

In  many  communities,  leagues  join 
forces  with  other  civic  groups  to  get  peo- 
ple registered.  The  Dayton,  Ohio,  league 
worked  with  churches,  civic  groups,  and 
others  in  an  inner  city  registration  drive 
which  added  4,000  new  voters.  In  addi- 
tion, they  successfully  petitioned  the 
board  of  election  for  more  liberal  regis- 
tration hours  and  convenient  sites.  In 
the  Waterloo-Cedar  Falls  area  the  league 
held  a  1-week  concentrated  drive  aimed 
mainly  at  reaching  newcomers  to  the 
area,  low-income  groups,  and  the  black 
commiuiity.  They  went  to  schools, 
churches,  and  park  areas  and  added  al- 
most 800  voters  to  the  election  rolls. 

The  list  of  league  accomplishments 
relating  to  voter  registration  projects  is 
almost  endless.  They  have  written  an 
enviable  record  in  the  voting  field  and 
all  of  us  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Any  curtailment  of  their  activities  would 
be  a  serious  blow  to  our  political  process. 
What  would  loss  of  tax  exemption 
mean  to  labor  organizations? 

The  effect  of  such  a  loss  is  not  clear. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  such  a 
loss  would  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
labor  unions,  almost  alone  among  the 
tax-exempt  groups  I  have  noted,  for 
unions  are  multipurpose  organizations 
that  are  required  to  accimiulate  money 
for  fraternal  benefits,  strike  benefits,  and 
so  forth.  Most  other  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations are  in  a  position  in  which  they 
could  minimize  the  impact  of  a  loss  of  tax 
exemption  by  spending  all  of  their  income 
each  year. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  tax- 
exempt  organizations  restrict  their  po- 
litical activity  to  acts  designed  to  in- 
fiuence  public  opinion  in  general,  or  leg- 
islators in  particular  on  certain  issues. 
They  do  not  engage  in  voter  registration 
which  the  amendment  would  forbid.  Pre- 
sumably this  is  because  they  fear  the 
effect  of  a  broadened  franchise.  Nor  do 
they  directly  endorse  or  make  contribu- 
tions to  specific  candidates  or  parties, 
presiunably  because  they  count  among 


their  adherents  men  of  substance  who 
can  make  large  contributions  on  their 
own.  Is  it  my  understanding  that  the 
National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
among  others,  fit  In  this  category.  Such 
organizations  would  be  able  to  continue 
their  activities,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  their  activities  are  political,  without 
endangering  their  tax-exempt  status  to 
any  degree. 

Moreover,  this  tax-exemption  loss  on 
labor  unions  would  occur  only  in  the 
event  that  unions  continued  to  exercise 
what  have  been  recognized  as  their  con- 
stitutional rights  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sociation. A  prudent  union  leader  would 
have  grave  difficulty  approving  acts 
which  might  jeopardize  his  union  treas- 
ury until  we  have  ascertained  the  impact 
of  this  vague  amendment  on  his  organi- 
zation. An  expenditure  of  $1,000,  for 
example,  which  the  coiuts  might  say  was 
prohibitory  by  the  new  amendment, 
could  result  in  tax  liabilities  of  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Thus,  it  is  plain 
that  both  of  the  Senator's  amendments 
had  as  their  basic  thrust,  not  an  attempt 
to  raise  revenue,  but  to  penalize  the  ex- 
ercise of  constitutional  rights.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  Speiser  against 
Randall: 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  discriminatory 
denial  of  a  tax  exemption  for  engaging  in 
speech  Is  a  limitation  on  free  speech. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  exact  language 
of  the  amendment  before  us.  It  provides 
that  any  organization  would  lose  its  tax 
exemption  entirely  if  "any  part  of  its 
income  or  of  the  amoimts  received  for  its 
support  is  used,  directly  or  indirectly  to 
support  or  oppose  any  candidate  for 
public  office  any  political  party  or  to 
carry  on  any  voter  registration." 

This  amendment,  unlike  the  earlier 
one  introduced  by  the  Senator,  appears 
neutral  on  its  face.  It  is,  however,  again 
an  antiunion  proposal  intended  to  in- 
crease the  relative  political  power  of  the 
business  community  and  the  wealthy. 
This  amendment  has  had  no  explanation 
that  one  can  turn  to  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  But,  as  the  first  amend- 
ment the  Washington  Star  carried  a  paid 
political  advertisement  paid  for  by  the 
tax-exempt  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee.  This  ad  appeared  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  6  days  after  the  second  amendment 
was  introduced.  The  facts  again  did  not 
inhibit  tlie  copy  writer.  The  Fannin 
amendment,  the  ad  stated,  "will  eliminate 
a  special  tax  privilege  conferred  only  on 
labor  unions." 

Again,  with  tiresome  sameness,  the 
totally  erroneous  claim  is  made  that 
unions  somehow  enjoy  a  special  status 
by  the  tax  exemption.  They  do  not  under 
the  tax  code  or  elsewhere  in  Federal  law. 

Lest  anyone  believe  that  imions  are 
totsilly  uninhibited  in  their  political  ac- 
tivities, it  must  be  made  clear  that  they 
do  not  have  total  freedom  to  engage  in 
politica'  activities  as  they  might  see  fit. 
The  tax  code  is  not  the  only  law  regu- 
lating unions.  There  are  many  restric- 
tions on  imions  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
in  the  Landrum-Griflin  Act  and,  most 
directly  applicable  here,  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

Under  this  act,  labor  unions  and  cor- 
porations are  treated  identically.  In  the 
case  of  each,  certain  political  contribu- 
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tions  and  expenditures  are  outlawed  un- 
der the  criminal  code.  It  Is  illegal  for  a 
labor  organization — or  a  corporation — 
to  make  a  contribution  or  expenditure  in 
connection  with  any  election  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  or  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  union 
dues  are  not  used  for  contributions  to 
or  expenditures  on  behalf  of  political 
candidates. 

Contributions  and  expenditures  made 
by  COPE  and  other  similar  groups  are 
financed  solely  by  separate,  completely 
voluntary,  contributions,  rarely  of  more 
than  a  dollar  a  man.  The  collection  and 
distribution  of  such  volimtaiy  political 
contributions  by  both  business  and  labor 
is  perfectly  lawful.  Business  has  the  full 
legal  right  to  carry  out  identical  activi- 
ties. Moreover,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  in  United  States  v.  CIO.  335 
U.S.  106,  in  upholding  the  legality  of 
political  editorials  in  unions  newspapers, 
the  law  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  union 
funds  for  the  circulation  of  political  in- 
formation by  a  union  to  its  members  or 
for  nonpartisan  activities,  such  as  regis- 
tration directed  at  imion  members  and 
their  families. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress 
in  shaping  the  contours  of  section  610 
was  wise  in  allowing  the  foregoing  ac- 
tivities. The  Supreme  Court  has  made 
this  clear  in  such  cases  as  Williams  v. 
Rhodes,  393  U.S.  23,  which  overturned 
a  law  making  it  impossible  for  George 
Wallace's  third  party  to  appear  on  the 
ballot  and  NAACP  v.  Button,  371  U.S. 
415,  which  permitted  group  activities  to 
vindicate  basic  legal  rights  through  court 
litigation.  The  equal  protection  of  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  of  free  expression 
and  free  association,  all  of  which  are 
basic  to  our  democratic  system,  and  all 
of  which  are  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, demand  no  less. 

For  example,  the  right  of  unions  to 
solicit  voluntary  contributions  and  the 
right  of  individual  workingmen  to  con- 
tribute is  essential  to  a  balsmced  polit- 
ical system.  In  the  last  election  for 
which  we  have  authoritative  figures,  the 
1956  election,  12  families  and  the  officers 
of  the  225  largest  corporations  made 
contributions  of  $500  or  more  each,  that 
totaled  $3  million.  Union  officials  con- 
tributed $19,000.  Naturally,  union  mem- 
bers individually  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  make  such  contributions,  but 
together  they  pooled  their  fimds  to  make 
contributions  of  $1  million — one-third  of 
the  total  of  the  wealthy  Individuals  men- 
tioned above. 

Fundamental  fairness  supports  the 
opportunity  of  millions  of  working  men 
and  women  to  counter  the  effectiveness 
of  the  small  group  of  wealthy  citizens 
who  can  afford  highly  visible  and  mem- 
orable large  contributions. 

The  right  of  unions  to  engage  In  non- 
partisan voter  registration  directed  at 
their  members  is  also  essential  to  main- 
tain a  balance  between  labor  and  the 
industrial  community.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  corporations,  which  are  not  tax  ex- 
empt, enjoy  substantial  tax  Incentives 
to  engage  in  nonpartisan  political  ac- 
tivity. Why  does  the  Senator  think  it  is 
wrong  for  unions  to  do  so? 

The  law  as  it  presently  operates  is,  In 
large  measure,  responsive  to  basic  con- 


stitutional imperatives  and  to  the  belief 
that  all  groups  should  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  the  political 
process.  In  1967,  the  Senate  reaffirmed 
the  balance  struck  by  section  610  by  re- 
jecting   a    proposal — 46    to    19 — which 
would  have  prohibited  group  activity  in 
the  political  area.  The  new  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  seeks  to 
override  this  balance.  It  is  in  practical 
terms,  the  essence  of  the  1967  proposal  In 
a  new  form.  For  example,  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  amendment  reaches  vol- 
untary political  contributions  to  unions 
by  their  members,  or  the  mere  statement 
by  a  union  convention,  directed  at  that 
union's  membership,  that  a  certain  can- 
didate is  preferable  to  his  opponent  on 
labor    matters.    The    amendment,    of 
course,  places  no  restraints  on  individual 
contributions  by  wealthy  persons.  The 
amendment  plainly  reaches  voter  regis- 
tration and  it  is  equally  plain  that  it  has 
no  effect  on  corporate  endeavors  in  the 
same  area.  Its  total  intent  is  to  drive 
from  the  field  of  political  action  all  those 
whose  strength  is  provided  by  joining 
into  associations  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
common  goal  other  than  business  profits. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  regula- 
tion of  political  activity  by  unions  and 
other  nonprofit  groups  raises  complex 
policy  and  constitutional  questions.  Yet, 
amendment  303  is  offered  without  the 
benefit  of  thorough  study  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hearings.  The  proposal  has  not 
been  considered  either  by  the  Senate  or 
House  labor  or  tax  committees  or  by 
Treasury  or  Justice  Department  officials. 
A  basic  change  of  this  kind  should  not 
be  considered  without  adequate  study. 
This  axiom  is  certainly  applicable  where 
there  is  carefully  considered  legislation 
in  force.  Section  610  was  fully  considered 
and  debated  prior  to  enactment.  The 
carefully  delineated  lines  it  drew  should 
not  be  obliterated  through  a  tax  amend- 
ment first  offered  on  the  floor.  This  is 
especially  clear  since  there  is  no  evidence 
that  section  610  is  defective  in  design  or 
in  actual  effect.  There  is  no  emergency 
situation  precluding  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  ramifications  of  the  rules 
presently  in  effect.  There  is  simply  no 
rational  excuse  for  this  type  of  back  door 
amendment  of  the  tax  laws  to  strike  at  a 
recognized,  legitimate  exercise  in  political 
participation. 

In  addition  to  its  failure  on  the  sub- 
stantive level,  the  new  Fannin  amend- 
ment would  propose  a  highly  punitive 
remedy.  As  proposed,  an  organization 
could  totally  lose  its  tax  exemption  for 
any  violation,  whether  major  or  minor, 
accidental  or  deliberate.  The  tax  com- 
mittees of  both  Senate  and  House  have 
recognized  that  loss  of  exemption  is  not 
an  appropriate  or  an  effective  sanction. 
In  many  cases,  the  penalty  is  too  harsh — 
a  minor  inadvertent  violation  can  cause 
loss  of  exemption  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. In  other  cases,  the  same  sanc- 
tion— loss  of  exemption — may  be  totally 
ineffective  because  some  organizations 
will  owe  no  tax  even  if  exemption  is  lost. 
To  impose  a  sanction  of  this  kind  without 
adequate  study  is  to  risk  crippling  or 
destroying  certain  categories  of  exempt 
organizations  while  imposing  only  a 
trivial  or  ineffective  sanction  against 
another. 
In  sum,  amendment  No.  303  is  without 


a  redeeming  feature.  It  does  not  serve  the 
avowed  purposes  of  H.R.  13270 — ^the  at- 
tainment of  equity  in  our  tax  statute  and 
the  closing  of  loopholes.  It  would  replace 
a  relatively  even-handed  process  for  the 
regulation  of  group  political  activity  with 
one  that  favors  the  business  community 
and  the  wealthy,  and  specifically  dis- 
favors labor  imions.  Its  avowed  purposes 
have  been  shown  to  be  without  support 
in  reason  or  law.  It  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  close  scrutiny  that  is  man- 
datory for  a  major  place  of  legislation 
which  touches  on  basic  political  and  con- 
stitutional rights.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
amend  a  section  of  the  Criminal  Code 
through  the  back  door  of  tax  reform.  It 
embodies  a  harsh  and  unsound  remedial 
scheme.  Amendment  No.  303  should 
therefore  be  rejected. 

Mr.   FANNIN.   Mr.  President,  Is  the 

Senator  willing  to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  a 

question? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  indicated  that  this 
amendment  would  stop  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  from  registration  drives. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  sets  up  a  special  foun- 
dation for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
voter  registration  drives.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  that  was 
adopted  the  other  day,  the  use  of  funds 
by  a  foundation  for  voter  registration 
drives  is  not  interfered  wath. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  Senator's 
understanding  is  incorrect.  Where  the 
assets  of  a  tax-exempt  organization, 
including  staff,  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned,  for  voter  registration, 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  be  terminated. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote, 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkh)  .  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Snc- 
iNGTON).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore, 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (after  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
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vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEIDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
fMr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen >,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon > .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  are 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  <  Mr.  Dom- 
inick)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  respective  pairs  have  been  previ- 
ously announced  as  follows :  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater  ) ;  The  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ; 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<Mr.  Ellender  K 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  59.  as  follows: 


[No.  193  Leg 

YEAS— 27 

Belimun 

Grlffln 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

R\issell 

Cotton 

Holland 

Saxbe 

Curtia 

HolUngs 

Stennia 

Dole 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Miller 

NAYS— 59 

Youns,  N.  Dak 

Aikeu 

Hartke 

Pai-kwood 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hughes 

PeU 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  V 

a        Kennedy 

Randolph 

Case 

Long 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Cranston 

Matblas 

Smith,  Maine 

Oodd 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Ul. 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Fong 

McOovem 

Spong 

FiUbright 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

OoodeU 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Oore 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Oravel 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Muskle 

Yoimg,  Ohio 

Hart 

Nelson 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 4 

Allott.  agalBBt. 

Baker,  for. 

Cooper,  against. 

Hruska, 

for. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

.fcUen 

EUender 

Stevens 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Symington 

Cannon 

Metc»U 

Dominick 

Mundt 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  in 
response  to  a  query,  before  I  received 
recognition,  from  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  we  have  come  to  a  joint 
conclusion  that  it  might  be  better  to  have 
the  vote  just  cast  be  the  last  roUcall 
vote  for  today.  If  there  is  any  amend- 
ment which  can  be  passed  on  a  voice 
vote,  fine  and  dandy,  but  I  know  of  no 
amendment  of  that  nature  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  we  could 
have  a  limitation  of  time  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  I  would  like  to  have 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams),  who  are  the  cosponsors  of 
an  amendment  which  will  soon  be  of- 
fered, are  agreeable  to  a  40-mlnute  time 
limitation,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, or  whomever  he  may  designate,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tonight,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer 
on  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  Bifr.  Fannin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  successful  in  passing  the  tax  reform 
bill  tomorrow,  it  is  the  anticipation  of 
the  leadership  to  take  up  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill,  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriations 
bill  later  in  the  week.  There  is  another 
bill  that  I  cannot  think  of  at  the  moment, 
but  there  will  be  plenty  of  business  to 
transact. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
wiU  have  a  subcommittee  meeting  on  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  bill  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  and 
a  full  committee  meeting  on  Thursday. 
The  bill  will  have  to  be  printed  in  the 
meanwhile.  We  ought  to  have  that  ready 
to  report  by  Friday.  We  might  have  a 
vote  on  Monday. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    389 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
Amendment    389    and   ask   that   it   be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
ask  at  this  time  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc.  Some  Senators  have 
indicated  that  they  would  like  to  have  a 
division  of  the  question.  However,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

Page  384,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "and 
Rehabilitation  Property". 

Page  384,  line  9,  strike  out  "(m)"  and  in- 
sert "(1)". 

Page  384,  line  11,  strike  out  "subsections" 
and  Insert  "subsection". 

Page  386,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (k)(3) 
(C))". 

Page  389,  line  2.  after  the  period  Insert 
closing  quotation  marks. 

Page  389.  beginnj^g  with  line  3,  strike  out 
all  through  line  5,  page  391. 

Page  394,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike  out 
all  through  line  2,  page  395,  and  redesignate 
succeeding  subsections. 

Page  397,  line  13,  strike  out  "(b),  (J),  and 
(k)"  and  Insert  "(b)  and  (j)". 

Page  432,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike  out 
all  through  line  2,  page  464  (sections  704, 
705,  and  706  of  the  committee  amendment) 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  40  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  . 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  time  is 
to  begin  on  tomorrow.  I  will  make  some 
remarks  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  on  Tuesday,  December  9, 
1969,  following  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, further  debate  on  the  Gore  amendment 
(No,  389)  to  HJl.  13270,  the  tax  reform  bill, 
shall  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 


ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  GIVEN  TO 
STUDENT  REVOLUTIONARIES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  performed  a  no- 
table public  service  in  exposing  the  in- 
credible story  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
made  grants  totaling  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  an  avowedly  revolutionary 
student  organization.  Although  the 
•  grants  supposedly  were  for  a  "health 
survey,"  some  of  the  individuals  involved 
helped  organize  the  1968  riots  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago.' 

According  to  the  Tribime,  a  total  of 
$739,816  was  given  to  this  group,  the  so- 
called  Student  Health  Organization, 
under  the  Johnson  administration.  This 
year  the  Government  approved  $254,800 
for  the  same  group. 

The  Tribune  says  that  the  latest  issue 
of  the  SHO  newsletter  is  dedicated  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  It  idolizes  Che  Guevara,  Mao 
Tse-tung,  and  Eldridge  Cleaver.  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  newsletter  states  its  policy  as 
follows: 

We  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  critical  to  sup- 
port third  world  liberation  struggles  in  the 
mother  country.  To  not  do  so  would  be  an 
open  form  of  racism.  This  means  clear  and 
real  supoprt  of  the  NLP  and  the  Peoples' 
RevoluUonary  Government  of  Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  matters  worse, 
there  were  no  guidelines  set  down  by 
the  Government.  The  only  requirement 
was  that  the  money  be  funneled  through 
a  hospital  or  medical  group.  These  revo- 
lutionaries were  allowed  to  do  what  they 
pleased  in  this  so-called  survey.  No 
trained  research  personnel  were  hired. 
Professional  methods  of  interviewing 
were  ignored. 

Mr.  President,  this  grant  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  subsidy 
for  student  revolutionaries.  It  is  a  method 
which  someone  has  worked  out  to  pay 
the  revolutionaries  while  they  are  oi- 
Kaged  in  planning  riots  and  mayhem. 
The  immediate  question  is:  Who  devised 
this  program?  Who  is  responsible  for 
approving  it?  I  call  upon  Secretaiy  Finch 
to  investigate  this  situation  immediately, 
and  to  take  appropriate  steps.  HEW  is 
a  big  department.  I  can  imderstand  how 
the  Secretary  may  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  exact  nature  of  a  $250,000  grant 
to  a  continuing  program.  However,  the 
facts  suggest  that  whoever  devised  the 
program  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion may  still  be  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibiUty.  This  Is  a  gross  distortion  of 
HEW's  mission,  and  a  perversion  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  taxpayers.  I  hope 
that  the  Secretary  will  report  to  the  peo- 


ple immediately  on  this  topic,  because 
I  know  that  Congress  will  not  delay  long 
in  studying  this  situation  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  "Radicals  Given  $1  Million," 
December  7,  1969,  and  "How  U.S.  Pay 
Aided  1968  Rioters,"  December  8,  1969, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  7,  1969] 
Radicals    Given    $1    Million — HEW    Funds 

Surveys  of  Health  Needs — Group  Openly 

Backs   Reds 

(By  Ronald  Koziol) 

A  student  group  which  openly  supports 
the  Communist  party  has  received  more  than 
one  million  dollars  in  federal  funds  in  the 
last  two  years,  a  Tribune  Investigation  has 
disclosed. 

The  group  Is  the  Student  Health  organiza- 
tion (S.H,0.),  which  has  described  itself  in 
news  letters  as  "a  refuge  for  the  left-of -cen- 
ter health  student  activists." 

MONET    FROS-    HEW 

It  received  the  money  from  the  depart- 
ment of  health,  education,  and  welfare  to 
conduct  surveys  of  health  needs  in  Chicago 
and  six  other  cities. 

In  Chicago,  $183,953  was  spent  on  the  sur- 
vey which  was  conducted  in  the  summer  of 
1968.  Other  cities  or  areas  surveyed  Included 
Ne«r  York,  Philadelphia,  Colorado,  and 
southern  California,  A  total  of  $739,816  was 
given  to  five  medical  centers  in  the  name  of 
the  S.  H.  O.  to  perform  the  surveys. 

Money  given  to  the  S.  H.  O.  during  the 
Johnson  administration  continued  to  be 
funneled  to  the  organization  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office.  This  year,  the  govern- 
ment approved  $254,800  for  the  S.  H,  O.  to 
conduct  similar  surveys  In  Wisconsin  and 
northern  New  England. 

dedicated  to  ho 
The  latest  issue  of  the  S.  H.  O,  news  letter 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  leader  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

ST.    LUKE'S    IN    CHICAGO 

In  Chicago,  Presbyterlan-St.  Luke's  hos- 
pital assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  fed- 
eral funding  contract.  Dr.  Joyce  LashofT 
served  as  adviser  to  the  group. 

Its  cover  shows  a  picture  of  Che  Guevara, 
slain  Cuban  revolutionary,  and  it  quotes 
favorably  Mao  Tse-tung,  Red  Chinese  leader, 
and  Eldridge  Cleaver,  self-exiled  leader  of 
the  militant  Black  Panther  party. 

It  also  carries  obscene  cartoons  critical  of 
the  military  and  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  and 
a  favorable  story  on  "Cuba's  Revolutionary 
Medicine."  One  article  attacks  American  lib- 
erals, such  as  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New 
York,  and  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  union. 

Another  article  by  the  S.  H.  O.  national 
service  center  staff,  which  formerly  had  of- 
fices at  2024  N.  Halstead  St.,  spells  out  the 
strategies  and  policies  of  the  organization. 
It  states : 

"We  feel  that  It  Is  absolutely  crucial  to 
support  third  world  liberation  struggles  In 
the  mother  country.  To  not  do  so  would  be 
an  open  form  of  racism.  This  means  clear 
and  real  support  of  the  NLP  (National  Lib- 
eration Front)  and  the  Peoples'  Revolution- 
ary Government  of  Viet  Nam. 


This  would  mean  that  we  should  start  work- 
ing closer  with  the  largest  of  these  organi- 
zations, the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society." 

Government  officials  said  the  survey  proj- 
ects were  devised,  organized,  and  directed  by 
S.  H.  O.  members.  The  only  federal  require- 
ment was  that  money  for  the  surveys  chan- 
neled thru  medical  schools  or  hospitals. 

"I  believe  the  survey  got  across  what  was 
required  and  that  the  contract  was  fulfilled," 
Dr.  Lashoff  said.  "The  government's  regional 
medical  program  felt  the  survey  could  be 
helpful  in  identifying  certain  programs." 

She  said  students  studying  medicine,  nurs- 
ing, law.  and  social  work  were  employed  In 
the  10-week  program. 

Bryan  Lovelace,  assistant  director  of  the 
Illinois  Regional  Medical  program  of  HEW 
said  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
survey  report.  However,  Marilyn  Voss,  a  pub- 
lic information  specialist  in  the  office,  said 
that  the  report  is  in  the  process  of  being 
printed. 

STUDIED    BT    24    DEANS 

When  it  is  printed,  the  survey  will  be 
studied  by  24  deans  of  medical  schools  and 
teaching  hospitals  which  compose  the  board 
of  the  regional  medical  progrram,  she  said. 

Officials  in  Washington  contend  that  the 
surveys  have  turned  up  information  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  available.  One  official 
in  the  health  services  and  mental  health 
administration  said  "the  regional  medical 
programs  will  know  how  to  use  the  survey 
information." 

It  was  also  noted  in  a  lengrthy  Washington 
report  on  the  summer  health  project  surveys 
that  "it  was  readily  obvious  that  such  In- 
formation could  not  be  obtained  thru  tradi- 
tional channels   (formal  surveys  J." 

PERTURBED   BT   AMBICUTTT 

In  the  S,  H,  O.  survey  report,  which  was 
obtained  for  study  by  The  Tribune,  it  is 
noted  that  "many  students  conducting  the 
survey  were  perturbed  by  the  ambiguity  of 
their  roles  and  complained  that  they  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  do." 

The  report  continued.  "Part  of  this  uncer- 
tainty was  due  to  the  deliberate  attempt  by 
the  staff  to  avoid  stifling  student's  creativity 
by  a  strict  guldellning  of  their  roles,  thinking 
that  the  summer's  experience  would  be  more 
productive  if  students  were  independent  to 
design  their  own  activity," 

Another  chapter  in  the  survey  deals  with 
interviews  conducted  in  the  Pilsen  com- 
munity by  S,  H.  O.  members.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  students  selected  persons  to  be  in- 
terviewed by  chance  and  haphazardly.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report : 

"We  would  walk  thru  the  streete  of  the 
area  and  approach  anyone  we  saw  who  was 
out  on  the  sidewalk  or  on  their  front  porch 
and  appeared  not  to  be  doing  anything  press- 
ing. We  would  then  present  ourselves. 


CREATING    MANY    VIETS 

"It  means  not  only  relating  to  the  anti- 
war movement,  but  also  relating  to  the 
strategy  of  creating  'one,  two,  three,  many 
Viet  Nams.' 

"We  should  try  to  understand,  relate  to, 
and  work  with  other  revolutionary  groups. 

1 


inexperience   and    RELUCTANCE 

"Our  reasons  for  not  using  a  more  rigorous 
sampling  procedure  was  our  inexperience  and 
our  reluctance  to  engage  In  house-to-house 
canvassing." 

Altho  the  survey  report  was  to  concern  it- 
self with  health  needs.  It  also  devoted  a  sec- 
tion to  attacking  the  Rev.  Francis  Lawlor  and 
his  southwest  side  block  clubs. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  discount  blatant  racism 
as  a  force  in  the  community,"  it  said.  "There 
are  John  Birchers,  white  supremacists,  and 
nazls  In  some  neighborhoods,  but  most  of  the 
people  subscribe  to  the  tried  and  true  racial 
misconceptions  pervasive  In  America." 

Miss  Voss  said  that  the  S.  H.  O.  survey  was 
responsible  for  the  opening  of  a  free  inner- 
clty  medical  clinic  on  the  west  side  in  an 
area  which  has  had  little  previous  lOMUoal 
care.  The  clinic  was  opened  In  September 
with  a  government  grant  of  $71,400. 

The  survey  also  proposed  several  amend- 
ments to  the  state's  medical  assistance  pn>- 
grams. 
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(From   the  Cblcago  Tribune.  Dec.  8,   1969] 
How  U.S.  Pat  Aidxd  1968  Rioma — Pons  Stu- 

DENTa  Orr  Wacxs  in  Health  Stuot — Trkt 

Help  Push  Citt  Disoboebs 

(By  Ronald  Koziol) 

Foxir  student  radicals  helped  organize 
demonstrations  against  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  last  year  while  being  paid 
by  the  federal  government  to  conduct  a 
health  siurey  In  the  city.  The  Tbibttne  has 
learned. 

The  four  are  listed  as  members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Organization  [S.H.O.].  The  Trib- 
TTNE  disclosed  yesterday  that  the  S.H.O.  re- 
ceived more  than  1  million  dollars  In  federal 
funds  In  the  last  two  years,  altho  It  openly 
supports  the  Commimlst  party  In  Viet  Nam 
and  thruout  the  world. 

CLOSELT  LINKED  TO  SJiS. 

S.H.O.  Is  closely  linked  to  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  (S.D.S.]  and  other  radi- 
cal and  militant  groups  which  have  staged 
riots  In  Chicago  at  the  1968  convention,  and 
In  October,  and  last  month  In  Washington. 

The  four  are  Marsha  Steinberg,  Barbara 
Brltts,  Mark  Simons  and  James  Plnney.  Miss 
Steinberg  was  Indicted  by  a  county  grand 
jury  on  charges  of  mob  action  and  aggravated 
battery  stemming  from  the  Sept.  24  disturb- 
ances and  attacks  on  police  near  the  Federal 
building. 

She  has  also  been  charged  with  mob  action 
and  disorderly  conduct  as  a  result  of  the 
SJ).S.-Weatherman  faction  rampage  thru 
the  near  north  side  on  the  night  of  Oct.  8. 

Miss  Steinberg  and  Plnney  are  listed  in  the 
survey  report  as  area  coordinators.  In  this 
capacity  they  received  a  salary  of  $1,200  for 
the  10  weeks  the  survey  was  In  progress.  Miss 
Brltts  and  Simons  were  participants  In  the 
survey-taking  and  received  (90  a  week  for 
10  weeks. 

Investigators  said  that  during  the  conven- 
tion week  Miss  Steinberg  was  observed  in 
several  demonstrations  and  was  also  active  in 
recruiting  S.H.O.  members  Into  the  S.D.S. 

WRrrES  POSITION  PAPER 

Plnney  Is  a  leader  of  the  R.T.M.  n  or 
Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  faction  of 
the  SJ3.S.  He  was  repeatedly  seen  during 
convention  week  at  one  of  the  S.D.S.  prime 
movement  centers  at  the  Church  of  the 
Three  Crosses,  1900  Sedgwick  st. 

Plnney  recently  wrote  a  position  paper 
with  four  other  activists  which  stated  that 
R.T.M.  n  should  form  a  Marxist-Leninist 
organization.  The  paper  noted: 

"We  must  prepare  ourselves  and  the 
masses  for  an  armed  struggle.  People  in  our 
organization  should  be  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  use  all  the  weapons  neces- 
sary for  revolutionary  struggle." 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  COMMrTTEE 

The  names  of  Miss  Brltts  and  Simons  ap- 
pear in  testimony  presented  to  the  House 
Internal  security  committee  in  hearings  In 
October,  1968,  during  its  probe  into  the  con- 
vention week  disorders. 

Simons  was  a  negotiator  for  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Viet  Nam,  the  chief  planners  of  the  conven- 
tion week  disruptions.  In  his  role  as  a  nego- 
tiator, Simon  met  with  city  officials  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  permits  for  different 
demonstrations. 

Evidence  was  introduced^  at  the  hearings 
showing  that  Simons  attended  a  planning 
meeting  of  the  mobilization  committee  in 
early  August,  1968. 

PAIS  DURING  RIOTS 

Also  In  attendance  at  the  planning  session 
was  Miss  Brltts,  who  served  as  the  liaison 
between  the  S.H.O.  and  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights,  a  group  that  fur- 
nished medical  aid  to  convention  week 
rloten. 

Inveatlgfttors  said  she  played  an  active  rola 


in  organizing  first  aid  stations  and  mobile 
first  aid  teazns,  and  In  training  manhals  In 
first  aid. 

Dr.  Joyce  Lashoff,  of  Presbyterlan-St 
Luke's  hospital  who  served  as  faculty  adviser 
for  the  1968  survey  said  records  showed  that 
the  four  students  were  paid  for  the  entire 
summer,  including  the  months  of  July  and 
August  and  during  the  convention  week 
riots. 

Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  hospital  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  federal  funding  for  the 
survey  in  Chicago.  The  department  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  in  making  the 
money  available  for  the  S.H.O.,  insisted  that 
it  be  channeled  thru  a  hospital  or  medical 
group. 

The  S.HO.  role  in  the  convention  week 
disorders  was  brought  out  In  the  congres- 
sional testimony  by  James  L.  Gallagher,  an 
investigator  for  the  House  committee. 

SET  UP  STATIONS 

Gallagher  in  a  memo  to  the  Cleveland 
chapter  of  S.H.O.  noted  that  its  responsibil- 
ity in  convention  week  would  be  to  set  up 
first  aid  stations  and  give  medical  attention 
to  Injured  persons  in  Jail.  Medical  supplies 
would  also  be  collected  in  Cleveland  in  the 
preconventlon  period.  He  said: 

"Thls  I  think  is  noteworthy  because  it  im- 
plies an  intention  of  creating  a  confronta- 
tion. Its  members  were  informed  that  a  cam- 
era crew  would  be  set  up  to  take  pictures 
of  alleged  police  brutality  and  arrests  in 
Chicago." 

The  Tribune  disclosed  yesterday  that 
S.H.O.  chapters  In  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, Colorado,  California,  Wisconsin,  and 
New  England  received  government  funds  to 
conduct  health  surveys. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  FISH  AND  RESI- 
DENT WILDIJFE  ON  FEDERAL 
LAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  546,  S.  1232,  which, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  been 
completely  cleared  all  the  way  aroimd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1232)  to  declare  and  determine  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  primary  authority  of  the  seversd 
States  to  control,  regulate,  and  manage 
fish  and  wildlife  within  their  territorial 
boundaries;  to  confirm  to  the  several 
States  such  primary  authority  and  re- 
sponslblity  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment, regulation,  and  control  of  fish  and 
wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States;  and  to  specify  the  exceptions 
applicable  thereto;  and  to  provide  pro- 
cedure under  which  Federal  agencies 
may  otherwise  regulate  the  taking  of 
fish  and  game  on  such  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
important  that  this  bill  be  passed  as  it 
will  clarify  and  remove  points  of  friction 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  various  States  on  their  role  in  the 
management  and  protection  of  resident 
fish  and  game  on  Federal  lands. 

Historically,  the  States,  as  successors 
to  the  British  Crown  In  America,  have 


held  and  exercised  the  right  to  control 
resident  fi^h  and  game  within  State 
boimdaries.  For  a  number  of  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  growing  contro- 
versy between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  to  who  has  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  resident  wildlife  species  on 
Federal  lands. 

This  bill  would  assign  the  primary  au- 
thority for  the  control,  regulation,  and 
management  of  these  species  to  the 
States.  The  exceptions  would  be  migra- 
tory, endangered,  and  Indian,  game  and 
fish.  The  bill  would  not,  of  course,  dis- 
turb the  present  rights  and  powers  of 
Congress  to  control  and  regulate  the 
taking  of  fish  and  wildlife  under  any 
international  treaty  or  convention  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

This  measure  was  first  proposed  in  the 
90th  Congress  by  Senator  Bible,  with 
similar  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Fannin.  Both  bills  were  widely  cospon- 
sored.  I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
Bible  bill. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  conduct  hear- 
ings for  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee during  the  90th  Congress  on  both 
bills  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  and  Miami,  Fla.  I  am  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  present  bill,  with  Senators 
Bible,  Cannon,  and  Chitrch  as  cospon- 
sors. I  also  conducted  hearings  on  this 
bill  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  In  April  of  this 
year. 

In  all  of  these  hearings  I  have  made 
every  effort  to  develop  a  complete  and 
detailed  record,  giving  all  interested 
parties  ample  opportunity  to  testify.  The 
State  fish  and  game  commissioners  have 
all  been  contacted,  and  many  of  them 
have  appeared  personally  In  behalf  of 
the  bill.  They  imanimously  endorsed  its 
principles  in  1967.  S.  1232  has  been  spe- 
cifically endorsed  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Conference,  and  it  is  supported 
by  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  appeared  at 
the  hearings  in  support  of  S.  1232,  al- 
though they  stated  they  were  hopeful 
that  the  differences  between  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  could  be  settled 
through  meetings  of  the  aggrieved 
parties. 

However,  the  hearings  have  proved 
rather  conclusively  that  legislation  is 
needed  to  clarify  the  specific  roles  of 
both  the  State  and  Federal  governments, 
and  I  feel  that  an  irrefutable  case  was 
made  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

It  will  do  what  we  all  want  to  see 
done — provide  for  the  management  of 
our  fish  and  game  population  in  a  way 
that  they  can  exist  at  the  maximum 
level  with  the  forage,  habitat  and  pro- 
tection they  must  have. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
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S.  1232 


A  bin  to  declare  and  determine  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  primary 
authority  of  the  several  States  to  control, 
regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wildlife 
within  their  territorial  boundaries;  to 
confirm  to  the  several  States  such  pri- 
mary authority  and  lesponslbllity  with 
respect  to  the  management,  regulation, 
and  control  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States;  and  to  specify 
the  exceptions  applicable  thereto;  and  to 
provide  procedure  under  which  Federal 
agencies  may  otherwise  regulate  the  tak- 
ing of  fish  and  game  on  such  lands 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  used 

in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "fish  and  wildlife"  means  all  verte- 
brates  (including  moUusks  and  Crustacea); 

(2)  "States"  means  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  "land  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States"  includes  buildings,  and  struc- 
tures, trees,  crops,  or  any  flora  or  plants 
growing  thereon; 

(4)  "department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States"  means  any  department,  agency,  entity 
or  bureau,  commission,  or  any  other  official 
or  body  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  having 
charge  over  the  management  or  control  of 
lands  of.the  United  States  Government;  and 

(5)  "State  agency"  means  the  depart- 
ment, commission,  agency,  officer  or  official 
which  is  authorized  by  State  law  or  constitu- 
tion to  regulate,  control  or  manage  fish  and 
wildlife  in  such  State,  including  an  interstate 
compact  body  authorized  to  regulate,  control 
or  manage  any  fish  or  wildlife. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  recognizes — 

(1)  the  necessity  and  importance  of  con- 
servation programs  of  the  several  States  in 
the  management,  preservation,  and  regula- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  therein; 

(2)  that  under  well-established  law  set 
forth  in  many  court  decisions,  including  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  authority  to  control,  regulate,  and  man- 
age fish  and  wildlife  resides  and  rests  in  the 
several  States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  their 
people  Independent  of  Jurisdiction  over  or 
ownership  of  land  and  that  it  is  the  primary 
duty  of  the  States  to  conserve  and  protect 
these  resources; 

(3)  that  unless  the  several  States  have  the 
unquestioned  right  and  power  to  manage, 
control,  and  regulate  fish  and  wildlife  within 
their  respective  boundaries,  the  revenues 
from  the  sales  of  licenses  or  permits  now  or 
to  be  received  by  the  States  for  the  hunting, 
taUng,  capturing  or  seizing  of  fish  and  wild- 
life win  be  considerably  diminished  and  con- 
servation programs  of  the  States  seriously 
impaired  thereby; 

(4)  that  Congress  has  in  the  past  vested 
certain  departments  or  agencies,  of  the 
United  States  with  responsiblUOes  to  con- 
serve and  develop  natural  resources,  includ- 
ing fish  and  wildlife  on  certain  federally 
owned  lands,  but  that  such  responsibilities 
should  be  exercised  in  recognition  of  the 
State's  authority  with  respect  to  fish  and 
wildlife;  and 

(5)  that  It  is  in  the  best  Interest  not  only 
of  the  States  but  also  of  the  Nation  that  the 
States  have  the  sole,  exclusive,  and  undis- 
puted legal  right  to  manage,  regulate,  and 
control  fish  and  wildlife  in  accordance  with 
State  laws  and  regiilations  notwithstanding 
the  ownership  or  control  of  the  lands  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  respective  States. 

The  Congress  further  declares  it  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest  that  authority  to  control, 
regulate,  and  manage  all  fish  and  wildlife 
in  or  on  any  land  or  water  within  the  terri- 
torial boundaries  of  the  respective  States, 
including  lands  owned  or  controUed  by  the 
United  States,  continue  to  be  vested  in  the 
several  States. 


Sec.  3.  The  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
the  States  to  conserve,  control,  and  manage 
fish  and  wildlife  in  or  on  lands  and  waters 
within  their  territorial  boundaries  for  pub- 
lic use  and  benefit  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable State  law,  or  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions hereof,  recognized,  confirmed,  estab- 
lished, assigned,  granted,  and  transferred  to 
the  respective  States. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  responsibilities  and  rights  of 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
to  conserve  and  develop,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  natural  resources, 
including  fish  and  wildlife,  on  lands  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  United  States  within 
the  territorial  boundaries  of  any  States  or 
as  depriving  the  United  States  of  the  right 
to  protect  and  preserve  its  lands  from  de- 
struction or  depredation  by  wildlife  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  per- 
mitted to  any  owner  of  land  by  the  laws  of 
the  Stale  in  which  such  land  is  located. 
There  is  hereby  specifically  reserved  and  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  this  Act: 

(a)  All  rights  and  powers  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  control  and  regulate 
the  taking  of  fish  and  wildlife  imder  any 
international  treaty  or  convention  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  but  only  with 
respect  to  those  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  ex- 
pressly named  in  said  treaties  or  conventions. 

(b)  Any  Indian  reservation  and  any  right, 
privilege  or  Immunity  vested  in  or  reserved 
to  any  Indian  tribe,  land,  or  community  or 
any  individual  Indian  or  any  tribe,  band,  or 
community  of  natives  of  Alaska,  or  any  in- 
dividual member  thereof,  with  respect  to 
hunting,  trapping  or  fishing  or  the  control, 
licensing  or  regulation  thereof. 

(c)  All  rights  and  powers  of  the  United 
States  in  and  on  areas  over  which  the  States 
have  ceded  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  the 
United  States. 

(d)  All  rights  and  powers  over  any  species 
of  fish  and  wildlife  ceded  or  granted  to  the 
United  States  by  any  State. 

Sec.  5.  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  promulgate  or  enforce 
any  rule  or  regulation  with  respect  to  the 
taking  of  fish  and  wUdUfe  within  the  several 
States  unless  such  rule  or  regulation  is  in 
compliance  with,  and  under  authority  of, 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  wherein 
such  rule  or  regulation  is  applicable. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  anything  con- 
tained in  any  Act  of  the  Congress  or  in  any 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  by  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
no  provision  of  any  Act  shall  be  construed 
or  Implemented  in  any  manner  as  to  displace, 
preempt,  or  deprive  the  several  States  of  their 
primary  and  historically  recognized  authority 
to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and 
wildlife  in  or  on  any  lands  or  waters  within 
their  territorial  boimdaries,  including  all 
lands  and  water  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  in  which  the  United  States  Government 
has  an  interest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-551),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

purpose  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1232  is  to  resolve  a  long- 
standing controversy  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  States  and  certain  Federal  admin- 
istrators particularly  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  concerning  extent  of  Federal 
authority  over  fish  and  resident  wildlife  on 
federally  owned  lands.  To  many  observers, 
recent  incidents  indicate  an  alarming  trend 
toward  Federal  involvement  in  areas  tradi- 
tionally considered  areas  of  State  responsi- 
bility and  Jurisdiction.  Brocul  assertions  of 
Federal  authority  appear  to  be  culminating 


in  the  notion  that,  unlike  other  landowners, 
which  land  is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Federal 
administrators  possess  authority  over  wild- 
life which  is  seemingly  superior  to  State 
authority.  Federal  administrators  have  thus 
claimed  authority  to  take  wildlife  in  dis- 
regard of  State  law,  the  only  requirement  ap- 
parently being  that  a  "Federal  purpose"  be 
involved.  The  States  have  unanimously  re- 
jected such  assertions.  Attempts  to  arrive 
ut  an  administrative  solution,  thout;h  dili- 
gently pursued,  have  not  proved  succpssful 
with  the  result  that  an  important  facet  of 
this  Nation's  conservation  effort,  depending 
in  large  measure  on  close  Federal-Slate  co- 
operation, has  been  measurably  impaired.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  S.  1232  to  resolve  this 
dispute  by  legislation  confirming  the  his- 
toric patterns  that  have  evolved  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  fish  and  resident 
wildlife  and  to  require  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  taking  of  fish  and  resident  wild- 
life on  federally  owned  lands  be  accom- 
plished within  the  framework  of  State  law. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  S.  1232  to  open 
Federal  lands  to  public  hunting  or  fishing 
where  such  is  not  now  permitted.  The  bill  in 
no  way  affects  the  authority  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrators to  limit  or  prohibit  altogether 
hunting  and  fishing  on  Federal  lands  if  such 
limitation  or  prohibition  has  been  otherwise 
au'.hurized  by  Congress.  Nur  does  the  bill  alter 
the  authority  of  Federal  administrators,  if 
otherwise  authorized,  to  manage  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  on  its  lands.  The  bill  Instead 
confirms  the  primary  role  of  the  States  with 
respect  to  fish  And  resident  wUdlife  within 
their  borders  and  requires  that  taking  of  fish 
and  resident  wildlife,  whether  by  the  public 
or  by  Federal  personnel  in  pursuance  of  a 
Federal  project,  be  accomplished  in  com- 
pliance with  State  law. 

As  stated  above,  this  legislation  is  an  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  controversy  which  has 
existed  over  whether  Federal  activities  in 
connection  with  the  wildlife  resource  on 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  should  be 
carried  on  within  the  framework  of  State 
law.  The  bill,  S.  1232,  and  its  predecessor,  S. 
2951,  were  introduced  with  the  sponsorship 
of  the  International  Association  of  Oame, 
Fish,  and  Conservation  Commissioners,  an 
association  of  the  fish  and  game  agencies  of 
all  SO  States. 

SECTION -BT-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  contains  definitions  of  various 
terms  utilized  in  the  bill. 

Section  2  contains  congressional  findings 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  programs 
of  the  States  In  the  management,  preserva- 
tion, and  regulation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
within  their  borders;  that  primary  authority 
to  manage  fish  and  wildlife  resides  in  the 
States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  their  people 
Independent  of  Jurisdiction  over  or  ownership 
of  land;  that  it  is  essential  to  the  conserva- 
tion programs  of  the  States  that  primary  au- 
thority over  wildlife  not  be  eroded  and  that 
the  responsibilities  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  with  respect  to  conservation 
and  development  of  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding fish  and  wildlife  on  federally  owned 
lands,  should  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
Stale  laws  and  regulations. 

Section  3  recognizes  and  confirms  to  the 
States  the  exclusive  right  and  power  to  con- 
serve, control,  and  manage  fish  and  wildlife 
within  their  territorial  boundaries  for  public 
use  and  benefit  In  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law. 

Section  4  would  make  clear  that  the  bill  Is 
not  Intended  to  affect  the  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  to  conserve  and  develop  natural 
resources.  Including  fish  and  wildlife,  on  fed- 
erally owned  lands  but  that  such  rights  and 
resfxmsibllities  should  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law.  This  section  also  re- 
fers to  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  its  lands  from  destruction 
or  depredation  by  wlldUfe.  Thus  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  may  protect  lands  ad- 
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ministered  by  them  from  Injury  caused  by 
overabundant  or  harmful  populations  so  long 
as  destruction  of  fish  and  wildlife  for  this 
purpose  Is  accomplished  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  State  law. 

Section  4  also  excepts  from  operation  of  the 
bin  four  situations  where  other  rights  with 
respect  to  fish  and  wildlife  within  a  State's 
territorial  boimdaries  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  States:  (a)  rights  and  powers  of  Congress 
under    International    treaty   or   convention; 

(b)  rights,  privileges  or  immunities  vested  in 
or  reserved  to  Indian  tribes,  bands  or  com- 
munities or  an  individual  thereof  or  vested 
In  or  reserved  to  any  tribe,  band,  or  com- 
munity of  natives  of  Alaska  or  an  Individual 
thereof  pursuant  to  Federal  statute  or  treaty; 

(c)  rights  and  powers  of  the  United  States  in 
and  on  areas  wherein  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment eserclses  exclusive  Jurisdiction;  (d) 
rights  and  powers  over  any  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife  ceded  or  granted  to  the  United  States 
by  any  State. 

Section  5  prohibits  the  promulgation  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  of  any  rule  or  regulation  concerting 
the  taking  of  fish  and  wildlife  within  the  sev- 
eral States  unless  in  compliance  with  and 
Tmder  authority  of  State  law  and  regulation. 
This  section  recognizes  that  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  may  adopt  their  own 
regulations  concerning  talcing  of  fish  and 
wildlife  on  federally  owned  lands  so  long  as 
such  regulations  are  not  in  violation  of  State 
law. 

Section  6  provides  that  no  act  of  Congress 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  by  a 
Federal  department  or  agency  shall  be  con- 
strued or  Implemented  so  as  to  displace,  pre- 
empt or  deprive  the  States  of  their  primary 
authority  to  control,  regulate,  and  manage 
flsh  and  wildlife  within  their  territorial 
boundaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14751) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Sixes.  Mr.  Mc- 
Pall,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Jonas, 
Mr.  Talcott,  and  Mr.  Bow,  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


S.  3219— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  SPECIAL  PROJ- 
ECT GRANTS  FOR  THE  PROVISION 
OP  FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  which  implements  the 
administration's  message  delivered  here 
today  on  family  planning  services.  I  in- 
troduce the  bill  for  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick);* 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  . 

The  bill  inaugurates — I  want  very 
much  to  see  it  passed — a  program  of 
family  planning  services  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  without  making  it  as 
a  condition  of  the  receipt  of  any  wel- 
fare or  other  acceptance  or  in  any  co- 
ercive way  requiring  or  compelling  any 


person  to  have  the  benefit  of  these  serv- 
ices. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3219)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
special  project  grants  for  the  provision 
of  family  planning  services  and  related 
research,  training,  and  technical  assist- 
ance, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Prouty), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3219 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  special  project  grants 
for  the  provision  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  related  research,  training,  and 
technical  assistance 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Family  Planning 
Services  Amendments  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Part  B  of  title  HI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  243  et  seq.) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  315  the 
following  section: 

"FAMILT  PLANNING   SERVICES 

"Sec.  316.(a)(l)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  for  projects  for  the 
provision  of  family  planning  services.  Except 
in  cases  In  which  the  Secretary  determines 
a  higher  percentage  Is  Aecessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  no  such  grant 
or  contract  may  provide  for  payment  hereun- 
der of  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  project. 

"(3)  Grants  may  be  made  and  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  only  upon 
assurance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that: 

"(A)  priority  will  be  given  In  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  services  to  persons  from  low- 
Income   families; 

"(B)  no  charge  will  be  made  for  services 
provided  imder  the  project  to  any  person 
from  a  low-income  family  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  payment  wUl  be  made  by  a  third 
party  (Including  a  government  agency) 
which  is  authorized  or  Is  under  legal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  such  charge; 

"(C)  acceptance  of  any  service  provided 
under  the  project  will  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  person  to  whom  such  service  Is 
offered  and  will  not  be  a  prerequisite  to 
eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any  other  serv- 
ice or  to  assistance  from  or  participation  In 
any  other  program  or  project  of  the  grantee; 

"(D)  there  will  be  appropriate  coordina- 
tion of  services  provided  under  the  project 
with,  and  utilization  of,  other  related  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  health  or  welfare  pro- 
grams; and 

"(E)  the  project  wUl  comply  with  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen. 
cies.  Institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  or  organizations,  for  graduate 
or  specialized  training  of  physicians,  nurses, 
other  health  personnel,  social  work  person- 
nel, and  subprofessionals  to  Improve  their 
ability  to  provide  family  planning  services 
and  to  do  so  more  effectively. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
contracts  with   public  or  private  agencies, 


institutions,  or  organizations,  for  projects  for 
research  Into  or  demonstration  of  new  or 
Improved  techniques  for  the  delivery  of  fam- 
ily planning  services,  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  development  of  methods  or 
techniques  for  making  such  services  available 
to  persons  from  low-Income  families. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  what 
constitutes  a  low-income  family  shall  be  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, or  to  make  contracts  for  the  provision 
of  consultative  services  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations  providing  or 
planning  to  provide  family  planning  serv- 
ices. 

"(f)  Payments  under  this  section  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(g)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971  and  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  grants 
and  contracts  imder  this  section. 

"(2)  Such  portion  of  any  appropriation 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  exceeding  1  i)er 
centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  for  evalu- 
ation by  the  Secretary  (directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts)  of  the  program  under  this 
section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  annually  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  various  executive 
departments  in  the  field  of  family  planning 
services,  including  his  estimate  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  purposes  of  this  section  are  be- 
ing carried  out." 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY TO  MEET  TOMORROW- 
OBJECTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
In  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  as  a  result  of  that  conversa- 
tion, and  with  his  blessing.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  meet  to- 
morrow during  the  forenoon  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
tax  bill  will  still  be  up  tomorrow,  as  I 
understand,  and  I  would  like  to  be  on 
the  floor  as  much  as  I  can,  and  I  would 
object  to  the  committee  meeting  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  every  right  to 
object,  but  I  think  the  Record  should 
show  that  the  subject  matter  which  all 
members  of  the  committee  realize  is 
going  to  be  discussed  tomorrow  is  elec- 
toral reform.  This  measure  has  been  the 
pending  order  of  business  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  since  before  the  fall 
recess — in  other  words,  since  the  middle 
of  August. 

As  the  primary  sponsor — not  the  only 
sponsor — of  that  measure  in  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  tried  my  best  to  assume  a 
position  which  would  permit  the  flow  of 
business  through  that  committee  and 
permit  as  much  convenience  to  every 
Senator  as  possible.  But  I  think  the  rec- 
ord should  show  that  the  same  criteria 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
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used  to  prevent  this  committee  from 
meeting  and  to  prevent  electoral  reform 
from  being  discussed  in  the  committee 
applied  today.  It  applied  Saturday.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  efforts  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee from  discussing  this  important 
matter. 
The  fact  is  that  the  President  of  the 
.  United  States  has  heartily  endorsed  elec- 
'  toral  reform.  The  fact  is  that,  by  a  vote 
of  339  to  70,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  an  electoral  reform  measure. 
I  think  it  is  most  unfortimate  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  do 
not  have  a  chance  to  work  their  will  on 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
electoral  college  reform  bill  would  change 
the  entire  structure  of  this  Government, 
and  when  that  bill  comes  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  want  to  be  there, 
and  I  want  to  be  there  every  minute.  The 
Senate  is  now  working  on  a  very  impor- 
tant tax  bill.  A  Senator  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana went  off  to  India  for  3  weeks.  If  he 
was  so  interested  in  the  electoral  college 
reform  bill,  he  could  have  stayed  here 
and  tried  to  have  gotten  it  up  at  that 
time. 

I  do  object  to  the  committee  meeting 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session,  and  I  re- 
iterate my  position  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  suggested  in  any  way.  without 
directly  alleging,  as  he  did.  that  my 
membership  in  the  congressional  dele- 
gation to  the  IPU  Conference  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  matter  not  being  con- 
sidered. The  fact  is  that  it  is  patently  un- 
true, and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina knows  that,  or  ought  to  know  it,  be- 
cause the  agreement  that  was  reached 
before  the  recess  specified  exactly  what 
order  of  business  would  be  considered. 
This  Is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  opposed 
to  this  measure  and  is  using  his  rightful 
opportimlty — I  certainly  respect  It. 

Mr.  BAYH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
Record  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
in  no  way  was  suggesting  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  his  parliamentary 
right.  Indeed,  I  think  he  had  a  right  to 
do  what  he  did. 

If  this  is  the  way  the  game  is  played, 
perhaps  some  of  the  rest  of  us  should  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  I  do  not 
like  to  do  that. 

The  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  not  interested  enough  in  the  tax 
bill  this  morning  to  prevent  the  commit- 
tee from  meeting  in  connection  with  an 
important  drug  bill;  and  he  was  not  in- 
terested enough  in  the  tax  bill  this  morn- 
ing to  take  issue  with  the  consideration 
of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  which  has  far- 
reaching  implications. 

If  we  are  going  to  set  one  rule  for  the 
crime  bill  we  should  set  the  same  rule  for 
the  electoral  reform  measure.  But  the 
Senator  is  preventing  us  from  taking  up 
that  question.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
the  reas<xi,  so  the  public  can  be  apprised 
of  what  Is  Involved. 

CXV ^2370— Part  28 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraticm 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  unfortunately,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  approved 
large  new  loopholes  in  the  tax  law  if  the 
committee  bill  as  it  now  stands  should 
become  law.  It  provides  for  syndicate  fi- 
nancing which,  if  approved,  will  allow 
tax  avoidance  of  enormous  proportions. 
It  will  permit  the  formation  of  syndi- 
cates to  purchase  and  deal  in  tax  deduc- 
tions with  respect  to  railroad  boxcars, 
with  respect  to  locomotives,  rolling  stock 
of  all  kinds,  certain  housing  costs,  pol- 
lution and  pollution  control  equipment. 
I  will  discuss  the  matter  in  more  detail 
in  a  few  moments  but  now  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend the  courtesy  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  make  a 
statement  with  respect  to  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  the  bill  on 
"learned  societies";  organizations  whose 
activities  are  involved  in  scholarly  re- 
search in  the  humanities.  While  I  am 
confident  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
drafters  of  the  bill  to  exclude  such  or- 
ganizations from  the  defined  category  of 
"private  foimdations,"  I  would  appreciate 
the  Senator's  views  concerning  the  bill's 
treatment  of  some  specific  situations. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  has  graciously  allowed 
me  to  ask  these  questions  for  both  of  us 
because  I  am  a  laws^r  and  he  feit  it 
might  be  more  fitting  for  me  to  do  so. 

The  first  situation  I  am  concerned  with 
involves  an  organization  of  the  above 
type  which  derives  more  than  one-third 
of  its  normal  support  from  sources  con- 
sisting of  membership  dues — either  from 
other  organizations  or  individuals — and 
subscription  proceeds  arising  from  the 
publication  and  sale  of  a  scholarly 
journal.  The  remainder  of  its  support 
comes  in  the  form  of  grants  from  a  pri- 
vate foimdation  that  has  consistently 
supported  the  organization.  While  I 
recognize  that  imder  certain  circum- 
stances a  private  foundation  will  be  con- 
sidered a  substantial  contributor  and  its 
grant  cannot  be  used  in  determining 
whether  cne-third  of  the  support  comes 
from  the  public,  I  assume  nonetheless, 
such  an  organization  would  meet  the 
"public  support"  test  that  the  bill  im- 
poses and  therefore  be  excluded  from 
"private  foundation"  treatment. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Where  more  than  one-third  of  an  orga- 
nization's normal  support  comes  from 
sources  such  as  membership  fees — 
whether  from  individuals  or  member  or- 
ganizations— and  gross  receipts  from  or- 
ganization activities  which  are  in  fur- 
therance of  its  exempt  purposes  such  as 
the  sale  of  its  scholarly  journals — and  as- 
suming that  it  receives  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  Its  support  from  gross  invest- 


ment income  it  will  be  treated  as  one  of 
the  broadly,  publicly  supported  organiza- 
tions that  has  been  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  private  foimdations.  The 
remaining  sources  of  the  organization's 
support  are  not  relevant  to  the  statutory 
test  of  section  509(a)  (2) . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  also  concerned  with 
the  situation  which  arises  where  a  mem- 
bership organization  of  the  type  de- 
scribed above  falls  short  of  meeting  the 
public  support  test.  This  may  occur  in 
the  case  of  organizations  which  are  reg- 
ularly funded  with  large  grants  from 
substantial  contributors  or,  occasionally, 
in  the  case  of  an  organization  that  re- 
ceives an  unusual  grant  or  bequest  from 
a  source.  While  I  recognize  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  expects  appropriate 
provisions  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Treasury's  regulations  which  will  pre- 
vent organizations  that  find  themselves 
in  the  latter  situation  from  being  treat- 
ed as  private  foundations,  it  appears  the 
statute  also  provides  another  type  of 
solution.  As  I  read  proposed  section  509 
(a)(3),  I  wonder  whether  membership 
organizations  which  fail  to  qualify  under 
the  public  support  test  because  they 
have  insufficient  public  support  as  com- 
pared to  support  from  qualified  persons, 
may  nevertheless  remain  outside  the 
definition  of  private  foundation.  Section 
509(a)  (3)  states  that  an  organization 
which  Is  operated  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  or  in  connection  with  a  public 
charity  and  is  not  controlled  by  dis- 
qualified persons  will  also  be  excluded 
from  private  foundation  status. 

Would  not  this  section  be  applicable 
if  an  organization  with  two  sources  of 
support — say,  membership  dues  and 
other  income  from  public  sources 
amounting  to  25  percent  of  its  total  sup- 
port and  grants  from  disqualified  per- 
sons amounting  to  75  percent — were  to 
transfer  the  activities  that  were  nor- 
mally funded  by  the  membership  dues 
and  other  public  sources  into  a  separate 
charitable  organization  which  would 
thereafter  be  the  recipient  of  all  such 
grants?  Assuming  that  neither  organi- 
zation is  controlled  by  disqualified  per- 
sons amd  that  the  new  one  is  operated  in 
connection  with  and  to  carry  out  the 
same  purposes  as  the  original  organiza- 
tion, both  organizations  would  literally 
be  excluded  from  the  private  foundation 
definition — the  new  organization  be- 
cause all  of  its  Income  would  be  from 
public  sources — membership  dues — and 
the  original  organization  because  it  has 
been  organized  and  operated  to  carry 
out  the  same  purposes  as  the  new  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  assume 
that  the  organization  that  would  receive 
the  membership  dues  and  income  from 
public  sources  would  be,  in  effect,  the 
parent  organization.  In  such  a  case,  the 
organization  that  would  be  expected  to 
receive  grants  from  disqualified  persons 
should  be  the  newly  created  organiza- 
tion. It  would  be  operated  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  what  I  have  called  the 
parent  organization  and  would  be  oper- 
ated by  or  in  connection  with  that  orga- 
nization. Then,  If  none  of  the  disqualified 
persons  controlled  the  organization  re- 
ceiving the  grants  tnm  disqualified  per- 
soDs,  that  organization  would  tippeai  to 
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meet  the  tests  you  described  In  section 
509(a)(3)  and  would  not  be  a  private 
foundation.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
public  support  test  which  the  member- 
ship organization  will  have  to  meet  will 
undoubtedly  be  set  out  in  detail  in  Treas- 
ury regulations.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  precisely  clear  how  new 
organizations  will  be  required  to  dem- 
onstrate their  "normal"  sources  of  sup- 
port. With  this  caveat,  however,  I  see 
nothing  about  your  proposal  which  of- 
fends the  intent  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Indeed,  as  long  as  the  parent  orga- 
nization is  publicly  supported,  its  sub- 
sidiary will  not  be  considered  a  private 
foundation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  should  state 
briefly  for  the  Record — and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  explain  his 
side  of  the  argiunent  in  greater  detail 
this  evening — why  the  committee  voted 
for  the  5-year  amortization  provision  in- 
volving railroad  equipment. 

The  largest  tax  reform  In  this  bill  is 
the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit. 
As  we  reported  it  from  the  committee 
we  estimated  it  would  raise  for  the  Gov- 
ernment about  $3.3  billion  a  year  in  full 
operation.  To  achieve  this,  however,  we 
felt  we  must  resist  industry  amendments 
that  would  exclude  first  one  industry  and 
then  another  industry  from  the  repeal  of 
the  credit.  As  a  result,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee finally  voted  against  all  industiT 
exemptions. 

It  was  our  feeling  that,  once  we  agreed 
to  make  one  exception,  then  other  ex- 
ceptions would  follow.  What  has  subse- 
quently happened  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  a  good  example  of  what  I  had 
In  mind. 

Although  In  committee  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  voting  down  other  proposed 
exceptions,  we  initially  could  not  defeat 
a  provision  which  woiild  have  continued 
the  investment  tax  credit  for  railroad 
rolling  stock.  The  reason  we  could  not 
do  that  was  the  critical  shortage  of  rail- 
road rolling  stock  and  necessity  that  it 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

Many  of  us  knew  that  once  that  excep- 
tion for  i-ailroad  rolling  stock  was  voted, 
the  truckers  would  demand  similar  treat- 
ment, the  airlines  would  demand  similar 
treatment,  and  then  the  entire  trans- 
portation system  would  demand  similar 
treatment.  Next,  we  would  have  others 
who  have  need  of  equipment  press  their 
dire  need  of  modernization  and  expan- 
sion, with  the  result  that  soon  we  would 
have  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
dismantled  item  by  item. 

The  administration  recognized  the 
same  problem.  It  negotiated  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  industry  and 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  the 
Treasiuy  would  support  a  proposal — the 
provision  in  this  bill — to  remedy  the 
shortage  of  railroad  rolling  stock,  instead 
of  an  exception  from  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit.  This  provision  allows 
5-year  amortization  of  railroac'.  roll- 
ing stock,  including  locomotives. 

While  this  provision  may  seem 
generous  with  regard  to  railroads,  the 
fact  is  that  the  equipment  is  badly 
needed.  There  should  be  incentive  of 
some  sort  to  help  alleviate  the  shortage 
of  railroad  rolling  stock  in  this  country. 

The  provision  for  5-year  amortiza- 
tion   for   raili'oads    will   cost   approxi- 


mately $125  million  in  the  first  year,  and 
will  cost  about  $185  million  by  1974.  In 
addition,  it  would  have  continued  indef- 
initely Into  the  futiu-e.  The  provision 
voted  by  the  committee,  however,  will 
terminate  in  1974. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  provision  in 
the  biU  also  provides  that  the  5-year 
amortization  would  not  be  continued  af- 
ter 1972  for  any  class  of  rolling  stock  if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  find 
that  the  shortage  of  that  class  of  rail- 
road rolling  stock  had  been  corrected. 

One  might  ask  why  we  went  beyond 
simply  providing  that  the  allowance  for 
railroad  rolling  stock  would  be  accorded 
to  a  railroad  itself — that  is,  why  we  also 
allowed  It  to  those  who  lease  rolling 
stock  to  railroads.  The  problem  here  is 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  railroads  that  are 
not  making  a  profit.  Those  railroads 
which  are  having  difficulty  financially 
and  are  not  earning  profits,  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  paying  taxes  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  rapid  amortization.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  the 
incentive  sought  for  the  profitable  rail- 
roads also  could  be  made  available  to 
those  railroads  that  are  in  a  loss  position 
by  making  the  amortization  available  to 
persons  who  lease  to  railroads. 

In  other  words,  by  making  it  possi- 
ble for  someone  tx)  buy  railroad  rolling 
stock  and  then  lease  it  to  a  railroad  not 
making  a  profit  at  a  reduced  rental  re- 
flecting the  benefits  of  the  amortization, 
the  railroad  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
equipment  and  the  benefits  of  the  amor- 
tization. The  rental  would  refiect  the  tax 
savings  and  the  railroad  would  be  able 
to  obtain  equipment  cheaper  than  it 
otherwise  could. 

Thus,  in  order  to  extend  the  same 
benefits  to  railroads  losing  money,  the 
bill  allows  a  person  who  leases  rolling 
stock  to  a  railroad  to  obtain  the  amor- 
tization. Thus,  the  railroad  can  lease  the 
equipment  from  someone  in  a  position 
to  buy  it  who  can  pass  on  the  benefits 
of  amortization  to  the  railroad. 

This  is  the  way  the  committee  sought 
to  see  that  both  railroads  losing  money 
as  well  as  those  making  money  could 
benefit  from  this  provision  that  is  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  railroad  rolling 
stock  shortage. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
in  the  committee,  and  I  believe  on  the 
floor,  an  amendment  would  have  been 
agreed  to,  to  make  an  exception  from  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit  in  the 
case  of  the  railroads,  if  something  of  this 
sort  had  not  been  agreed  upon.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  had  a  bill  that  had 
no  exemption  for  any  particular  indus- 
try. We  were  successful  in  defeating  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  which  would  have 
exempted  the  entire  transportation  in- 
dustry from  the  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  had  we  not  agreed 
upon  the  amortization  provision,  we 
would  have  had  the  exemption  voted  flrst 
for  the  railroads,  and  then  an  exemption 
for  the  truckers,  and  then  an  exemption 
for  the  airlines,  and  ultimately  for  the 
entire  transportation  industry.  Then 
there  would  be  little  left  of  the  $3.3  bil- 
lion revenue  increase  pixjposed  to  be 
achieved.  We  have  seen  how  difficult  it 


is  to  defeat  some  of  the  amendments 
which  have  popular  appeal. 

Already,  there  have  been  two  amend- 
ments voted  that  have  reduced  what  he 
hoped  to  gain  in  the  bill  by  over  $1  bil- 
lion; namely,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  so-called  small  business  amendment! 
at  a  cost  of  $720  million,  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  to  help  depressed 
areas,  at  a  cost  of  about  $300  million. 
Had  we  not  done  something  of  this  sort, 
I  suspect  by  now  that  there  would  have 
been  nothing  left  worth  repealing  with 
regard  to  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
no  savings  would  have  been  achieved. 

Let  me  read  one  paragraph  of  the  com- 
mittee report: 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (with  the  assistance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation)  is  to 
issue  regulations  indicating  particular 
classes  of  cars  or  locomotives  which  are 
not  considered  to  be  in  short  supply. 
Rolling  stock  in  these  specific  classes  of 
cars  or  locomotives  which  is  placed  in 
service  after  1972  is  not  to  be  eligible  for 
the  5-year  amortization  writeoff. 

In  other  words,  the  effect  of  the  provi- 
sion is  terminated  once  it  is  determined 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  shortage  of 
this  kind  of  equipment.  In  addition  to 
that,  thei-e  is  also  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  requires  the  reconsideration  of  the 
entire  provision  in  1974. 

I  believe  that  under  the  circumstances, 
faced  with  the  practical  situation,  the 
committee  handled  it  about  as  well  as  it 
could  to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  would 
hope  that  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate,  in  its 
judgment,  will  see  fit  to  support  the 
position  of  the  committee  in  this  mat- 
tcr. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  one  question  in 
connection  with  railroads  and  the  use 
of  the  investment  credit  for  purchase  of 
new  equipment.  What  portion  of  that 
will  be  used  for  freight  hauling  equip- 
ment and  what  portion  for  passenger 
equipment? 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  no  requirement 
in  the  bill.  The  benefits  here  will  be 
available  for  syndicates  who  wish  to 
pui'chase  or  lease  any  sort  of  railroad 
equipment  and  locomotives,  passenger 
cars,  or  freight  pars,  and  I  suppose  will 
use  the  date  to  work  out  the  question 
of  the  portion  of  railroad  business  which 
is  freight — and  that  most  of  it  would  be 
freight. 

Ml-.  PELL.  That  is  my  understanding. 
I  luiderstand  that  this  measure  is  of  vei-y 
little  assistance  to  the  passenger  railroad 
business,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  of  my 
facts.  I  am  asking  for  enlightenment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  yield  to  me  in  that 
respect? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  most 
gracious. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  does  cover 
passenger  equipment  and,  insofar  as  it 
is  needed,  passenger  equipment  would 
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be  allowed  the  same  liberal  amortization. 
But  after  1972,  there  would  have  to  be 
determination  that  there  remains  a 
shortage  of  that  specific  class  of  equip- 
ment. So  that  If  by  1972  the  shortage  had 
been  rectified — ^which  I  doubt  will  have 
occurred — then  that  class  of  equipment 
no  longer  would  be  allowed  rapid  amor- 
tization. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  I  imderstand  it,  today 
there  are  very  few,  if  any,  passenger  rail- 
road cars  being  built,  except  the  new 
ones  like  the  Metroliner,  the  Turbo- 
trains,  and  very  few  others.  In  fact,  the 
estimated  benefits  of  this  provision  will 
be  99  percent  or  98  percent  enjoyed  by 
freight  railroad  as  opposed  to  passenger 
railroad.  Would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  expect  that  it  would  be 
overwhelmingly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
freight  aspects  of  industry  because  the 
railroads  find  that  more  profitable  than 
they  do  passenger  service.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  the  railroads  are  trying  to 
get  rid  of  their  passenger  service,  I  re- 
gret to  say.  If  they  had  their  choice,  I 
believe  they  would  probably  like  to  have 
antiquated  equipment  as  an  excuse  to 
discourage  the  public  from  using  it,  so 
that  they  could  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  persuade  the  Commission  to  go  along 
with  discontinuing  that  service,  in  many 
instances.  But  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  including  that  so 
ably  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  we  will  see 
more  of  these  Metroliners,  and  more  of 
the  modem  equipment  that  is  bringing 
some  passengers  back  to  the  railroads. 

I  rode  the  Metroliner  for  the  flrst  time 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  it.  It  was  good 
service.  It  offers  some  hope  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  completely  agree  with  the 
reactions  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long).  The  railroads  would  much  rather 
haul  things  rather  than  people  because 
they  make  more  money  hauling  things, 
freight.  I  am  sure  that  they  would  be 
overjoyed  if  their  passenger  equipment 
all  fell  apart.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
sins  of  the  provision  are  being  committed 
in  the  name  of  rolling  stock^All  I  can 
hear  about  this  provision  is  the  need  for 
rolling  stock,  the  emergency  there  is  for 
rolling  stock.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
provision. 

Since  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
rolling  stock,  I  shall  begin  with  rolling 
stock. 

The  bill  gives  a  5-year  amortization  pe- 
riod for  rolling  stock;  and  rolling  stock 
includes  locomotives.  We  see  pictures 
showing  wheat  being  piled  on  the  groimd 
in  Kansas,  but  wheat  has  been  piled  on 
the  groimd  in  Kansas  for  many  years.  We 
could  double  the  amount  of  rolling  stock 
and  it  could  not  roll  the  wheat  to  market 
the  first  week. 

But  granted  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
rolling  stock.  I  have  heard  no  suggestion 
that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  locomotives. 
Yet  this  measure  gives  rapid  amortiza- 
tion for  locomotives. 

But  It  also  specifically  makes  the  tax 
advantages  available  to  Investment  syn- 
dicates who  purchase  and  lease  boxcars. 


and  become  recipients  of  the  tax  deduc- 
tion provisions. 

Moreover,  the  measure  provides  a 
double  benefit  for  locomotives  and  rail- 
road cars — freight  cars  and  passenger 
cars — to  the  extent  that  those  facilities 
are  now  on  order  and  eligible  for  the  in- 
vestment credit.  It  would  allow  the  dou- 
ble benefit  of  an  investment  credit  and 
rapid  amortization  for  the  same  box- 
car, the  same  locomotive.  The  railroad 
lobbyists  have  certainly  performed  well 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  employers. 
Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer  that  this  measure  permits  the 
railroads  to  start  amortizing  the  grade 
for  the  Golden  Spike.  They  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  before  to  amortize 
a  roadbed  or  a  tunnel,  but  though  a  tun- 
nel was  built  100  years  ago,  this  bill  per- 
mits a  railroad  now  to  start  amortizing 
the  tunnel  the  railroad  has  been  using 
for  100  years — ^in  the  name  of  rolling 
stock. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road could  start  amortizing  the  roadbed 
from  Washington  to  New  York.  It  has 
been  in  use  quite  a  few  years,  and  never 
before  has  Congress  allowed  a  roadbed  or 
a  tunnel  to  be  amortized.  But  this  bill 
does — ^in  the  name  of  rolling  stock.  That 
is  what  we  have  all  heard  about — the 
shortage  of  rolling  stock.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  tunnels. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  enormous  new 
loophole.  In  a  bill  of  500  pages,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  tax  reform,  to  strike 
down  tax  inequity,  we  open  up  a  large 
new  loophole  for  wealthy  investors  in 
high-income  brackets  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tax  deductions  provided  herein. 
Mr.  President,  each  Senator  knows  that 
an  investment  credit  or  a  tax  deduction 
is  worthless  to  a  person  or  a  company 
that  has  no  tax  liability.  The  railroads 
that  need  equipment  most  are  those  los- 
ing money.  What  is  a  tax  deduction  worth 
to  a  railroad  losing  money?  It  will  not  be 
worth  anything  to  that  railroad,  but  it 
will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  In- 
vesting syndicates,  and  the  syndicates 
will  reap  a  big  profit. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  exam- 
ple shows  how  an  Investment  syndicate 
would  profit  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

The  railroad  arranges  for  a  syndicate 
of  wealthy  Individuals  to  purchase  the 
boxcars.  The  purchase  price  is  put  up 
entirely  with  a  loan  from  the  railroad's 
financier. 

The  "rent"  paid  by  the  railroad  Is  ex- 
actly set  to  retire  the  loan  and  pay  the 
Interest  thereon.  Usually  the  rent  never 
goes  through  the  hands  of  the  lessors  at 
all.  Indeed  the  financing  institution  gen- 
erally looks  only  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
road to  pay  off  the  loan. 

There  is  no  cash-flow  beneflt  to  the  les- 
sors. Their  sole  proflt  comes  from  the 
rapid  amortization  that  they  use  to  off- 
set their  other  taxable  Income.  The 
"proflt"  Is  the  amount  of  the  tax  re- 
duction resulting  from  the  artificial 
amortization  deductions.     , 

Mr.  President,  this  applies  not  alone 
to  railroads,  this  is  a  syndicate  tax  loop- 
hole being  created  in  this  bill.  It  applies 
also  to  cost  of  renovating  of  certain 
housing. 
We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 


loophole  of  the  hobby  farmer.  We  have 
talked  a  great  deal  of  the  Wall  Street 
cowboy  and  how  he  was  converting  high 
tax  dollars  to  low  tax  dollars  through 
losses  from  a  horse  or  cow  or  citrus 
orchard. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  new  provision 
to  create  Wall  Street  railroaders,  Wall 
Street  remodeling  investors.  Wall  Street 
pollution  investors,  because  the  same 
rules  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  and  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  provide  that  the 
tax  benefit  can  go  to  investment  syndi- 
cates for  these  purposes  also. 

But  to  continue,  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  railroads,  this  measure  grants 
amortization  for  gradings  and  tunnels 
regardless  of  when  they  were  built. 

Amortization  and  depreciation  are 
supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  length  of 
life  of  a  facility.  How  long  will  a  tunnel 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  last?  They 
have  been  lasting  for  perhaps  100  years. 
Nobody  indicates  they  will  not  last  an- 
other 100  years.  Yet  this  provision  per- 
mits its  amortization  in  50  years.  In 
other  words,  it  permits  the  railroads  to 
start  deducting  from  their  taxes  for  tun- 
nels that  were  built  100  years  ago  or  150 
years  ago^whenever  it  was.  And  yet  all 
we  have  heard  about  is  rolling  stock. 

How  much  will  these  provisions  cost 
with  respect  to  railroads?  An  estimated 
$185  million  a  year.  That  Is  a  good  sized 
loophole. 

And  yet  in  the  committee  report  it  was 
called  tax  reform. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  rolling  stock, 
which  the  investing  syndicates  are  to 
provide. 

I  am  advised  that  the  average  useful 
life  of  railroad  freight  rolling  stock 
Is  about  14  years. 

But  the  committee  provides  that  this 
equipment  can  be  depreciated  in  5  years. 
So  you  see  Mr.  President  we  are  permit- 
ting a  tax  deduction  through  amortiza- 
tion of  the  entire  cost  in  about  one-third 
the  period  of  time  that  the  rolling  stock 
will  be  useful. 

This  rapid  writeoff  will  be  of  no  benefit 
to  a  railroad  that  has  no  profit.  A  rail- 
road in  South  Carolina  operating  just 
on  the  edge  may  be  badly  in  need  of  a 
new  locomotive  or  some  new  freight 
cars.  This  gives  them  a  rapid  writeoff 
which  means  of  course  that  they  can 
deduct  the  cost  from  their  taxes  more 
rapidly  than  the  railroad  car  or  the  loco- 
motive will  wear  out. 

But  I  repeat  that  is  of  no  benefit  unless 
that  railroad  has  a  profit.  Who  is  going 
to  get  that  benefit?  Some  high  bracket 
taxpayers  who  will  enter  into  a  syndicate 
to  execute  a  purchase  and  lease  of  the 
equipment.  And  what  happens?  We  have 
seen  copies  of  this  kind  of  contract.  The 
amount  of  the  rent  and  the  amoimt  of 
the  amortized  loan  exactly  equal  up;  and 
who  gets  the  beneflt?  A  group  of  doctors 
or  Wall  Street  investors  In  the  70-per- 
cent bracket. 

POLLVnON     CONTkOL    TAdLTmS 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  5- 
year  rapid  amortization  for  certain  pol- 
lution control  facilities. 

The  Finance  Committee  considerably 
tightened  the  House  version.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  utUldng  the 
tax  system  to  grant  $120  mllUom  to  cor- 
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porations  to  clean  up  pollution  created 
by  processes  on  which  they  have  been 
making  profits  for  the  past  100  years  or 
more.  This  expenditure  is  inefficient  and 
may  well  run  coimter  to  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  achieving  pollution  control. 
In  1967  a  working  committee  on  eco- 
nomic incentives  submitted  a  report  con- 
cluding that  tax  writeoffs  are  not  needed 
nor  are  they  desirable  for  achieving  pol- 
lution control.  This  working  group  was 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Treasury,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Department  of  Commerce,  HEW, 
and  Resources  for  the  Future. 

I  set  forth  pertinent  parts  of  the  re- 
port: 

Cost  Sharing  With  Industry? 
(Summary  Report  of  the  Working  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Incentives  (Revised),  the 
Working  Committee  Is  one  of  several  Com- 
mittees iiQder  the  direction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coordinating  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  Pollution  Abatement, 
November  20, 1967) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Proposals  for  assistance 
Various  proposals  for  additional  assistance 
to  Industry  beyond  obvious  Improvements  or 
expansion  of  existing  Federal  programs  were 
evaluated  as  follows.  Across-the-board  as- 
sistance for  capital  Investment  such  as  tax 
writeoffs  (credKs  or  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion) and  grants  are  unnecessary  because 
the  burden  of  pollution  abatement  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  only  moderate.  Also,  this  form 
of  subsidy  Is  Inefficient  because  such  assist- 
ance provides  an  Incentive  for  excessive  use 
of  capital  and  practically  excludes  similar 
assistance  to  process  changes  that  Jointly 
reduce  pollution  and  increase  productivity. 
Moreover,  such  aid  is  likely  to  be  an  unde- 
sirable precedent  for  using  tax  writeoffs  for 
other  programs  (e.g.,  education,  training, 
housing,  etc.). 

•  *  •  •  • 

Recommendations 

•  •  •  •  • 

4.  Across-the-board  cost-sharing  in  the 
form  of  tax  writeoffs  is  not  recommended 
becaxise  it  distorts  the  tax  structure,  causes 
the  total  cost  of  pollution  abatement  to  rise 
significantly,  promotes  excessive  use  of  cap- 
ital equipment  and  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities, and  discourages  selectivity  In  environ- 
mental quality  management.  Across-the- 
board  use  of  grants  and  loans  is  similarly 
handicapped  and.  In  addition,  is  subject  to 
fluctuations  in  Congressional  appropriations. 

POSSIBLE    ADDITIONAL    FEDERAL    SUBSIDIES 

Introduction 

It  was  noted  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  now  spending  »>/2  billion  per  year  for  both 
air  and  water  pollution  abatement  and  this 
amount  is  forecast  to  increase  markedly  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  The  largest  propor- 
tion of  these  funds  are  now  funneled 
through  municipalities.  Industry  also  re- 
ceives considerable  assistance  from  the  7% 
Investment  tax  credit  and  allowances  for 
accelerated  depreciation — perhaps  as  high  as 
$50  million  annually.  The  size  of  current  an- 
nual expenditures  by  industry  for  water  pol- 
lution abatement  is  roughly  estimated  at 
$%  billion  for  water  and  an  unknown 
nmount  for  air — or  perhaps  roughly  equal  to 
the  current  Federal  Government  expenditure 
and  subsidy  for  this  area.  The  Government 
is  already  carrying  a  large  part  of  the  burden. 

The  requirement  for  additional  expendi- 
tures Is  a  function  of  water  and  air  quality 
standards,      plant      location,      topography. 


stream  capacity,  meteorology,  production 
processes,  and  pollutants.  Before  all  of  these 
factors  are  weighed,  only  some  rough  esti- 
mates of  additional  annual  cost  and  burden 
for  manufacturing  can  be  made:  $275  mil- 
lion and  0.13%  of  value-added  by  manufac- 
turing for  water  and  $354  million  for  air — or 
$629  million  and  0.29%  of  value-added  for 
both  air  and  water  (excluding  thermal-pol- 
lution abatement) .  For  individual  industries, 
firms  and  plants  the  burden  is  likely  to  vary 
widely. 

Finally,  it  is  not  clear  that  pollution  abate- 
ment need  affect  the  firms'  rate  of  profit  In- 
sofar as  individual  firms  have  considerable 
fiexiblllty  to  shift  the  small  Increase  in  the 
costs  from  themselves  to  the  purchasers  of 
their  products.  It  is  with  this  summary  and 
introduction  In  mind  that  the  possible  Fed- 
eral subsidies  will  be  examined. 

TAX    WRITEOFFS 

Numerous  proposals  in  Congress  have  been 
made  for  offering  greater  assistance  to  indus- 
try through  increasing  the  Investment  tex 
credit  or  accelerating  the  depreciation  al- 
lowances on  capital  expenditures  for  pollu- 
tion abatement.  Proposals  range  from  in- 
creasing the  Investment  tax  credit  from  7% 
to  14%  or  20%  and/or  from  allowing  depre- 
ciation allowances  normally  scheduled  over 
15  years  to  be  scheduled  over  five,  three  or 
even  one  year.  The  additional  capital  sub- 
sidy would  range  from  7%  for  raising  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  14%  to  33%  for  Im- 
plementing a  20  7o  tax  credit  and  a  one-year 
accelerated  depreciation  schedule.  (See  Table 
X).  The  subsidy  would  total  roughly  $296 
million  for  water  and  $75  million  for  air  for 
the  three-year  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowance if  applied  to  an  estimate  of  the  ad- 
ditional capital  required  to  meet  the  hypo- 
thetical standards  considered  in  this  recort. 
However,  the  subsidy  is  in  a  small  part 
Illusory  because  the  assistance  would  be  given 
for  a  higher  level  of  expenditure  caused  by 
the  subsidy  creating  an  incentive  to  over-use 
capital  to  the  neglect  of  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenditures.  This  would  arise  be- 

TABLE  X.- 


cause  capital  costs  are  made  artificially 
cheaper  by  virtue  of  a  tax  writeoff.  Tax  write- 
offs are  handicapped  because  they  are  in- 
capable of  providing  assistance  to  all  of  the 
costs  of  abatement.  The  capital  cost  accounts 
for  roughly  one-third  of  the  total  cost  for 
water  pollution  abatement  and  one-eighth 
for  air  pollution  abatement.  Of  course,  with 
subsidies  given  to  capital  alone,  the  capital 
cost  proportion  will  tend  to  rise  and  unneces- 
sarily consume  more  resources.  The  addition 
of  chemicals  or  supervisory  personnel  often 
times  is  less  costly  than  building  additional 
capacity  in  order  to  treat  larger  waste  loads. 
Fuel  substitution  alone  is  estimated  to  be 
the  least-cost  alternative  in  over  60  7o  of  the 
cases  Involving  air  pollution  abatement. 

Moreover,  tax  writeoffs  are  difficult  to  apply 
to  many  changes  in  the  production  process 
which  reduce  the  actual  generation  of  waste 
loads  but  which  also  add  to  the  output  of 
plants.  Other  studies  have  shown  that  some 
Industries  find  that  over  50%  of  the  least- 
costly  opportunities  for  reducing  waste  load 
discharges  are  found  In  such  process 
changes.*  The  Treasury  Department  would 
be  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  certifying 
the  proportion  or  the  cost  attributable  for 
pollution  abatement  or  disallowing  any  as- 
sistance for  this  kind  of  improvement.  To  the 
extent  of  the  proportion  disallowed,  plants 
would  be  given  an  incentive  to  Ignore  many 
Improvements  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
least  costly. 

Also,  the  implementation  of  selective  write- 
offs for  pollution  abatement  opens  the  door 
for  other  programs  to  receive  similar  treat- 
ment. Proposals  for  tax  writeoffs  for  train- 
ing, education,  mining,  transportation,  hous- 
ing and  others  have  already  been  made.  The 
snowballing  effect  for  industry  could  be,  con- 
ceivably, a  necessary  increase  In  the  corporate 
tax  structure  or  lag  in  the  long-run  reduction 
of  corporate  tax  rates  and  thus  no  net  bene- 
fit to  firms  facing  pollution  abatement  ex- 
penditures. Moreover,  public  accountability 
of  such  subsidies  are  difficult  and  would 
probably  create  an  annoying  problem  in  its 
removal  once  social  policy  dictates  a  change. 

-COMPARISON  OF  THE  ADDITIONAL  SUBSIDY  TO  INDUSTRY  THROUGH  ALTERNATIVE  FORMS  OF  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE' 


Type  of  assistance 


Subsidy  as 

percent  ot 

capital  cost 


Subsidy  as  a  percent  of 
annual  cost ' 


Rough  estimate  of  likely 
assistance  to  industry  for 
capital  expenditures  to 
meet  hypothetical  stan- 
dards in  5  years  1969-73  > 
(millions) 


Water 


Cost 


Water* 


Air« 


Accelerated:  Syrs , 

Depreciation:  ' 

3yrj 

I  yr 

Additional  (7  plus  7). 

Tax  credits  (13  plus?) _ 

Accelerated  depreciation  and  tax  credit  combined: 

14  percent  credit  and  3-yr.  accelerated  depreciation 

20  percent  tax  credit  and  1-yr.  accelerated  depreciation. 

Reduced  interest  loans: < 

6  percent  (3  percent  below  discount  rate) 

4  percent  (5  percent  below  discount  rate) 


13 

16 
20 
18 
25 

35 
46 

11 
17 


$241 


»l 


6 
9 
2 
5 

10 
17 

4 
7 


3 

296 

75 

4 

370 

94 

1 

130 

33 

2 

251 

El 

5 

426 

loe 

8 

611 

155 

2 

204 

52 

3 

315 

W 

'  Assume  48  percent  effective  fax  rate,  15-year  functional  life  (straifht  line)  for  pollution  abatement  facilities  and  9-percenl  dis- 
count rate.  Excluding  accelerated  depreciation  now  available  in  existing  tax  laws;  e.g.,  sum  ot  digits  or  double  declining  balance. 

2  Includes  annual  capital  cost(amorti2ed)  and  operation  and  maintenance  expenditures,  increase  in  total  cost  of  abatement  because 
of  excessive  use  of  artificially  cheaper  capital  costs. 

'  Assuming  all  capital  expenditures  are  subsidized  whether  to  industry  or  households.  Capital  costs  would  undoubtedly  drop  after 
the  initial  investments  are  made  to  achieve  standards. 

.  .'B'sed  on  industrial  profiles:  Jl  15  billion  additional  investment  plus  $0.7  billion  replacement  investment  which  equals  J1.85 
billion  for  BOD  and  suspended  solids  for  hypothetical  standard  of  85  percent  treatment  of  industrial  wastes 

hl,.M  "T'tAn  n(w  n^^„'l''hlL°,?l"'''l^l'7*',''"*"'J^  U"?*  '1  ^>"L'-  '''''*  *"'*'  "P'"'  '^  indicated  by  the  "typical  city"  study 

■"  .    -.  —  .    .    -    and  particul^es. 

-    --, ._.......  percent  interest 

loan). 


•  Assuming  ^uyeai^oi  afloilional  capital  investment  is  made  in  5 years.  The  total  capital  as  indicated  by  the  "typical 
should  be  J470,00O  000  to  achieve  a  hypothetical  standard  of  reducing  human  exposure  by  60-75  percent  of  SOx  and  i 

•  15  years,  straight  reduction  loan,  9  percent  discount  rate  for  industry  (it  assume  6  percent  then  zero  gain  lor  6  pare 
loan  and  7  percent  or  $71,000,000  gam  for  4  percent  interest  loan)         '  ••  •  i- 


In  summary,  clearly  tax  writeoffs  are  not 
needed  nor  are  they  a  desirable  form  for  of- 
fering further  assistance  to  industry. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  sometimes  argued 
that  industry  cannot  afford  to  make  the 
expenditures  required  for  pollution  con- 
trol. However,  the  report  shows  that  the 


additional  cost  of  achieving  Government 
standards  of  pollution  abatement  would 


*  For  example  in  the  case  of  water,  see 
Kneese,  Allen  and  Lof,  George.  The  Eco- 
nomics of  Water  Utilization  in  the  Beet 
Sugar  Industry,  Manuscript,  Resources  for 
the  Future. 
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only  amount  to  $0.5  billion  for  all  manu- 
facturing concerns  annually,  or  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  value  added  by 
manufacturing.  The  report  points  out 
that  there  are  already  many  Govern- 
ment programs  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pol- 
lution control.  Indeed,  we  have  recently 
passed  in  the  Senate  a  $1  billion  anti- 
pollution measure.  As  the  report  con- 
cludes, tax  incentives  simply  are  not 
needed,  especially  when  they  produce  the 
unfairness  and  inequity  in  the  tax  sys- 
tem that  they  in  fact  do. 

HOUSING    REHABILITATION 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  re- 
habilitation costs  of  certain  low-  and 
middle-Income  housing  can  be  amortized 
over  a  5-year  period. 

As  the  committee  report  itself  shows, 
fast  depreciation  for  real  estate  is  an  im- 
justified  tax  preference. 

Rehabilitation  of  low-  and  middle- 
Income  housing  apparently  has  such  a 
low  priority  in  our  national  housing 
policy  that  HUD  does  not  even  request 
fimds  for  it.  Yet  in  a  tax  bill,  the  tax- 
writing  committees  of  the  Congress — 
which  have  no  expertise  in  real  estate  or 
housing  matters — are  providing  $330 
million  for  a  purpose  on  which  no  data  is 
available  to  indicate  the  effectiveness  or 
desirability  of  the  expenditure. 

This  provision  is  unfair  from  the 
standpoint  of  tax  policy.  The  effect  of  the 
5-year  writeoff  is  to  provide  an  interest 
free  loan  to  the  slumlord  in  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  he  otherwise  would  have 
paid  had  proper  depreciation  been  al- 
lowed. The  benefit  of  this  interest  free 
loan  is  far  greater  to  the  70  percent  tax- 
payer than  for  the  20  percent  taxpayer. 
For  example,  if  a  70  percent  taxpayer 
makes  expenditures  that  have  a  useful 
life  of  20  years,  and  he  would  otherwise 
earn  10  percent  on  his  money,  the  effect 
of  the  Government  loan  in  the  amount  of 
his  tax  savings  is  to  reduce  his  interest 
costs  by  5  percentage  points,  from  say 
8  percent  to  3  percent. 

However,  a  20-percent  bracket  tax- 
payer making  the  same  rehabiUtation 
expenditures  would  get  a  reduction  of 
his  interest  costs  of  only  1  percentage 
point. 

If  HUD  proposed  a  (jovemment  as- 
sistance program  to  rehabilitate  low-  and 
middle-Income  housing  that  provided  for 
direct  loans  at  a  3 -percent  interest 
rate  to  70-percent  bracket  taxpayers  and 
a  7-percent  interest  rate  to  20-percent 
bracket  taxpayers,  the  responsible  con- 
gressional committees  would  quickly 
throw  the  proposal  out.  Yet  that  is  ex- 
actly the  system  that  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  bill. 

I  refer  Senators  to  a  statement  sub- 
mitted by  Prof.  Charles  Davenport  to  the 
Finance  Committee  which  substantiates 
the  analysis  I  have  just  made.  Mr.  Dav- 
enport was  formerly  with  the  Treasury, 
is  now  a  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Davis,  and  is  an  ex- 
pert in  tax  depreciation  matters.  His 
statement  appears  in  voliune  5  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  hearings,  page  4903. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  is  designed,  says  the 
committee  report  accompanying  it.  to 


meet  the  "conunon  goal  of  a  fair  and 
more  efficient  tax  system."  The  report 
further  states: 

In  the  long  run,  tax  reform  should  also 
lead  to  simplification  by  redirecting  effort 
from  tax  avoidance  to  productive  economic 
effort. 


The  single  most  significant  element  In 
developing  public  support  for  this  tax 
reform  bill  was  the  disclosure  earlier  this 
year  that  in  1966,  21  individuals  with  in- 
comes of  over  $1  million  a  year  paid  no 
income  tax  at  all.  We  heard  much,  short- 
ly after  this  disclosure,  of  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "taxpayer's  revolt."  This 
revolt  revolved  around  a  single  concept — 
equity.  How  could  we  have  constructed 
a  !5ystem,  American  taxpayers  wondered, 
which  lets  the  rich  and  clever  escape  tax- 
es but  severely  crimps  the  budgets  of  the 
not-so-rich? 

The  committee  report  phrases  a  gen- 
eral answer  to  this  question : 

Prom  time  to  time,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  present  income  tax  over  60  years  ago, 
various  tax  Incentives  or  preferences  have 
been  added  to  the  Internal  revenue  laws.  In- 
creasingly in  recent  years,  taxpayers  with  sub- 
stantial Incomes  have  found  ways  of  gaining 
tax  advantages  from  the  provisions  that  were 
placed  in  the  code  primarily  to  aid  limited 
segments  of  the  r-conomy.  In  fact,  in  many 
cases  these  taxpayers  have  found  ways  to 
pile  one  advantage  on  top  of  another. 

The  report  adds: 

This  fact  has  seriously  undermined  the  be- 
lief of  taxpayers  that  others  are  paying  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  It  is  essential 
that  tax  reform  be  obtained  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  Justice  but  also  as  a  matter  of  tax- 
payer morale. 

The  Conunittee  on  Finance  has 
adopted  a  number  of  significant  provi- 
sions to  restore  some  measure  of  equity 
and  to  restore  some  measure  of  taxpayer 
confidence.  A  few  of  these  provisions 
have  been  strengthened  by  amendments 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  the  long-range 
effect,  I  think,  will  be  beneficial  to  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  tax  system  itself. 

One  issue,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
discussed  in  any  detail,  in  the  commit- 
tee report  or  on  the  floor.  This  is  the  is- 
sue of  special  provisions  inserted  in  the 
tax  code  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular 
Individual,  a  particular  corporation,  or 
a  particular  industry. 

I  would  point  out  that  special  provi- 
sions have  been  a  part  of  the  tax  laws 
ever  since  we  have  had  tax  laws.  One  of 
the  most  long  lived  of  all — known  tech- 
nically as  the  "unlimited  charitable  de- 
duction for  individuals"  and  colloquially 
as  the  "Philadelphia  nun  provision" — ^is 
virtually  eliminated  by  the  present  bill, 
after  being  in  the  tax  law  since  1924. 
There  are  himdreds  of  others,  and  I  have 
prepared  an  illustrative  listing  as  exhibit 
2. 

These  special  provisions,  though  they 
have  been  a  part  of  nearly  all  of  our  tax 
bills,  are  generally  hidden  from  public 
view.  As  this  has  been  the  case  his- 
torically, it  is  also  the  case  with  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  LONG.  AD  the  Senator  has  to  do 
is  read  the  newspapers.  Many  of  the  pro- 


visions in  this  bill  have  to  do  with  the 
problems  of  some  particular  group. 

I  noticed  the  press  release  of  the  Sen- 
ator yesterday  referred  to  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, operated  by  the  CathoUc  Jesuit 
order,  which  very  much  needs  what  it 
can  earn  from  a  pioneer  radio  station 
that  has  resulted  in  their  presently  hav- 
ing a  television  station,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  in  New  Orleans. 

When  that  provision  was  voted  on  in 
committee,  it  was  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  Father  JoUey,  the  president  of 
Loyola  University,  and  others  came  and 
asked  for  the  right  to  be  heard  before 
the  committee  and  testified  before  the 
committee  in  the  presence  of  a  filled 
committee  room,  and  explained  how  ad- 
versely the  House  language  affected 
Loyola  University. 

When  the  committee  subsequently 
voted  to  give  the  kind  of  relief  for  which 
Father  JoUey  and  those  who  accom- 
panied him  had  testified,  I  was  present,  I 
believe,  when  we  announced  that  mat- 
ter to  the  press;  and  before  announc- 
ing the  amendment,  we  said,  "Here  is 
an  amendment  that  was  sought  by 
Loyola  University  with  regard  to  the 
problem  that  the  Jesuit  order  has  there. 
In  trying  to  educate  the  young  people 
at  Loyola  University.  It  involves  Station 
WWL-TV  and  Loyola  University." 

I  do  not  call  that  any  sneak  proce- 
dure— the  matter  was  testified  about  in 
open  session,  in  the  committee  room, 
and  everyone  knew  about  it. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
press,  and  they  have  told  me  there  has 
never  been  a  major  revenue  bill  where 
the  press  was  so  completely  alerted,  and 
where  items  were  so  fully  explained,  and 
where  who  was  requesting  the  tax  relief 
was  so  well  identified,  as  this  one.  So  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  find  fault  with  this 
committee  in  that  it  does  not  write  the 
naihes  of  everyone  affected  Into  the  re- 
port, I  suggest  that  he  would  direct  his 
criticism  against  every  Senator  who  has 
served  on  this  committee  since  It  was 
established  more  than  150  years  ago. 

I  regret  that  we  did  not  Identify  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co..  in 
case  the  Senator  from  Massacusetts  was 
Interested  In  that.  We  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple, and  we  thought  It  was  fair,  that  if 
It  appeared  that  general  tax  language 
could  be  drafted  to  meet  the  problem 
that  should  be  corrected,  as  well  as  that 
of  someone  else  who  might  meet  the  same 
general  standard.  But  I  believe  if  the 
Senator  will  go  back  and  read  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  accounts  of  the  committee  sessions, 
amendment  by  amendment,  he  will  find 
that  the  committee  identified  amend- 
ments quite  generally  and  what  indus- 
trial interest  or  what  university  or  what 
particular  group  it  was  that  was  af- 
fected by  the  particular  problem  to  which 
the  section  was  addressed. 

It  was  rarely  that  we  would  draft  a 
section  which  was  not  applicable  to 
someone  else  whose  situation  is  generally 
the  same.  Since  that  is  the  way  It  has 
always  been  done  with  reference  to  both 
the  committee  and  the  Senate,  It  would 
seem  that  it  would  not  be  incumbent 
upon  us  to  start  a  precedent;  and  if  the 
Senator  wanted  to  do  business  that  way. 
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the  Senator  should  have  suggested  It  to 
us,  rather  than  attack  us  for  doing  some- 
thing sneaky  when,  in  most  instances,  I 
submit,  the  people  affected  came  before 
the  committee  and  testified,  "Here  is  our 
problem,  and  we  urge  that  it  be  con- 
sidered." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
explain  the  full  purport  of  the  reasons 
have  I  raised  these  questions.  It  is  really 
a  question  of  the  procedures  which  are 
followed. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  amendments  were  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  newspapers, 
and  he  referred  specifically  to  the  Post 
and  the  Evening  Star. 

It  so  happens  that  in  the  research  for 
this  speech,  we  did  review  the  newspa- 
pers. A  number  of  different  amendments 
were  accepted  which  were  not  reported 
In  the  newspapers. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  rim  through  these  remarks, 
because  there  is  in  them  no  accusatory 
finger  pointed  at  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  at  the  committee  itself. 
However,  we  are  talking  about  the  degree 
of  public  confidence  in  a  reform  measure. 
And  when  we  have  in  the  legislative 
background  of  the  measure  the  special 
provisions  which  were  included  and 
which  were  eliminated  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  in  closing  many 
loopholes,  I  think  it  is  useful,  and  does 
help  to  provide  a  greater  desiree  of  public 
confidence,  particularly  when  these  mat- 
ters are  laid  out  on  the  public  record. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  on  the  floor  day  after 
day  explaining  the  various  provisions  of 
a  very  complex  and  far-reaching  meas- 
ure. I  am  not  saying  that  the  chairman 
of  the  conmiittee  or  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  trying  to  act  in  secrecy, 
and  are  trying  to  keep  these  matters  from 
the  public.  I  never  made  that  suggestion 
In  my  remarks.  I  have  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  not  been  as  readily 
available  to  the  public— as  I  will  de- 
velop— in  the  report  or  in  the  bill,  and 
I  think  it  is  useful  in  terms  of  public 
confidence  to  have  it  known.  So,  this  is 
really  the  basic  reason  for  my  pointing 
this  matter  out. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  correctly  quoted  this  morning 
In  the  Washington  Post  which  said: 

Kennedy  did  not  imply  there  was  any 
wrongdoing  In  any  of  the  15  Instances.  But 
he  did  object  to  "legislating  these  special 
provisions  In  secrecy." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  If  any  committee  ever  holds  its 
executive  sessions  in  public? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  know  of  no  com- 
mittee that  holds  executive  sessions  in 
pyblic. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  what  Is  so  secret 
about  the  committee  holding  executive 
sessions? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
continue  with  my  remarks,  I  will  try 
to  explain  my  thinking.  I  then  will  be 
delighted  to  respond  to  the  other 
inquiries  of  the  dlstJngxilshed  chairman. 

Nowhere  in  the  352-page  report,  or  the 
S85-page  bill,  Is  there  any  Indication  of 


these  special  provisions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  for  industry  groups. 

I  see  no  reason  for  legislating  these 
special  provisions  in  secrecy.  If  an  ex- 
planation of  them  is  made  part  of  the 
official  legislative  history  of  this  tax  re- 
form bill,  I  think  that  public  confidence 
in  the  Government  process  will  be  en- 
hanced. Furthermore,  administration  of 
the  law  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  be  strengthened. 

Consequently,  I  will  list  those  special 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  have  come 
to  my  attention.  Undoubtedly,  there  are 
additional  special  provisions,  of  which  I 
am  not  aware.  It  is  my  intention  to  add 
to  the  list  I  have  today,  when  and  if 
others  come  to  my  attention,  because  of 
my  belief  'shat  they  should  be  made  part 
of  the  public  record  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yiela  at  that  point?  I  will  have  to 
leave  the  Chamber  shortly. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  a  great  number  of  provisions  in  the 
bill,  I,  like  most  Senators,  did  not  ask 
who  might  be  affected  or  who  might  not 
be  affected  by  this  or  that  provision.  A 
great  many  of  the  suggestions  came  from 
the  Treasury  Department  after  they  had 
studied  the  matter.  In  many  instances  it 
arose  because  they  were  studying  prob- 
lems affecting  many  people.  In  some 
cases,  one  taxpayer  might  have  been  In- 
volved or  perhaps  to  have  initiated  ac- 
tion on  a  provision.  However,  as  the 
Washington  Post  correctly  pointed  out 
(n  this  regard,  insofar  as  these  sugges- 
tions were  agreed  to  by  the  committee, 
they  were  applicable  to  all  similarly  situ- 
ated people. 

I  voted  on  some  of  the  measures  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  without  regard 
to  who  was  involved.  With  regard  to  the 
Cafritz  matter,  it  made  no  difference  to 
me  who  was  involved.  A  valid  problem 
existed  and  we  felt  it  should  be  corrected, 
not  just  for  that  particular  situation,  but 
for  like  situations.  We  knew  it  would 
liave  wider  application  and  would  apply 
to  other  people. 

There  are  at  least  100  amendments  in 
the  bill,  probably  nearer  to  200,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  staff  and  the  Treasury 
were  aware  of  the  tax  problems  existing 
for  American  taxpayers.  They  had  been 
studying  these  matters  since  tax  reform 
first  came  under  consideration  in  the 
House,  and  perhaps  even  before  that. 

The  staff  and  the  Treasury  had  hun- 
dreds of  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions about  things  that  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  do  or  might  not  want  to  do. 

I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  about  90 
percent  of  them,  neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  had  knowledge  as  to  who  the  tax- 
payer was  that  might  be  involved 
in  the  matter,  if,  in  fact,  a  particular 
taxpayer  was  Involved.  Most  of  them  in- 
volved limited  situations.  But  they  ap- 
peared to  be  right.  We  voted  on  that 
basis. 

With  regard  to  one  of  the  15  examples 
the  Senator  picks  out  that  involves  me, 
that  situation  does  involve  Loyola  Uni- 
versity and  the  Jesuits.  It  Involves  New 
Orleans  and  it  involves  Louisiana.  It  in- 
volves WWL-TV  and  WWL  radio. 

If  the  Senator  had  presented  that  mat- 
ter to  the  committee  and  said  he  wanted 


information  about  the  matter,  I  am  sure 
the  matter  would  have  been  explained  to 
him.  There  was  testimony  on  behalf  of 
Loyola  University  on  the  problem  involv- 
ing these  people. 

I  explained  it  the  best  way  I  knew  how 
and  explained  that  the  provision  was 
apparently  drafted  to  cover  that  situa- 
tion. Later,  it  was  reported  to  the  press, 
and  again  the  name  of  the  case  was 
mentioned. 

It  was  not  intended  to  be  limited  in 
principle.  If  someone  else  had  a  similar 
situation,  that  would  have  been  covered. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
found  a  State-supported  university  in 
Iowa  where  It  was  also  made  applicable. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  extended  by  a 
technical  amendment  to  that  university 
on  Friday  last. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator said  that  he  knew  of  a  State  univer- 
sity that  had  this  same  problem,  I  would 
be  happy  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
say  that  it  applied  to  the  State-supported 
college. 

I  submit  that  insofar  as  the  Senator's 
press  release  implies  that  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  or  improper  about  anything 
in  the  bill,  particularly  about  the  fact 
that  the  committee  met  and  did  not  pub- 
lish the  name  of  every  taxpayer  involved, 
I  submit  that  there  is  no  way  on  the 
good  Lord's  green  earth  that  we  could 
have  done  otherwise. 

If  the  Senator  had  inquired,  he  could 
have  asked  about  any  provision  in  the 
bill,  and  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
identified  for  him  any  taxpayer  who  ex- 
pressed any  interest  in  the  bill. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  certainly 
those  the  Senator  mentioned  in  the  press 
release,  most  of  them  had  testified  in  the 
public  hearings  on  the  bill.  And  every- 
one should  have  been  on  notice  that  they 
were  matters  that  the  committee  would 
consider. 

In  most  cases,  I  think  the  chairman 
assured  those  witnesses  that  their  prob- 
lems would  be  considered  before  we  dis- 
posed of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  get 
farther  into  my  remarks,  I  point  out  that 
I  do  not  reach  any  kind  of  judgment 
whether  anyone  should  be  condemned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  say  specifically  that 
the  situation  Is  not  to  be  condemned  out 
of  hand. 

I  prefer  to  complete  my  remarks, 
which  respond  to  many  of  the  points  the 
chairman  has  raised.  I  do  not  try  to 
reach  any  kind  of  moral  judgment  as  to 
whether  this  is  right  or  wrong.  I  point 
out  that  it  is  a  fact  that  these  special 
provisions  are  not  really  developed  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  Itself,  and  that, 
as  the  Senator  has  just  mentioned,  a 
particular  provision  accepted  within  the 
Finance  Committee  was  expanded  to 
meet  a  situation  In  Iowa. 

I  think  taxpayers  are  aware  of  the 
special  provision  Included  in  the  1924 
act,  which  was  then  raised  for  very  legit- 
imate reasons.  Yet  it  has  become  one  of 
the  great  tax  loopholes  of  all  time.  We 
are  fortunate  that  it  was  closed  by  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
this  biU. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do,  by  these  re- 
marks, is  to  Inform  the  Members  of  this 
body   In  an  organized  way.   although 
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probably  not  in  as  comprehensive  a  way 
as  could  be.  There  probably  will  be  other 
examples.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  wants  as 
complete  a  framework  of  discussion  laid 
out  as  I  do.  I  know,  as  he  has  stated, 
that  there  was  no  effort  on  his  part  to 
conceal  on  these  questions.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  they  are  not  In  the  record  or 
in  the  official  legislative  history. 

Mr.  IXDNG.  Does  the  Senator's  con- 
science bother  him  that  he  asked  the 
committee  to  look  at  the  problem  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  just  at  the  point 
of  starting  off  on  the  list  of  special  pro- 
visions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  lead  off 
with  Mass{u;husetts.  I  would  like  to  raise 
that,  and  discuss  it  as  I  do  in  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator's  conscience 
troubles  him  about  that  matter.  I  would 
like  to  know,  because  we  could  perhaps 
unburden  him  of  that  problem.  I  as- 
sume he  wants  to  strike  it  out  of  the  bill, 
having  asked  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
remain  In  the  Chamber,  and  will  hear  the 
description.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
will  be]ieve  that  that  case,  as  well  as 
other  cases,  had  merit,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee decided  it  on  that  basis. 

As  I  start  off  with  Western  Massachu- 
setts Electric,  I  explain  that  I  do  believe 
there  were  legitimate  reasons  for  its  in- 
clusion, as  with  many  of  the  others.  But 
I  did  raise  the  Massachusetts  case  in 
this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Massachu- 
setts case  that  ought  to  receive  special 
consideration,  outside  of  the  merits.  The 
Massachusetts  company  had  changed  its 
various  accounting  procedures,  had  not 
yet  been  cleared  by  the  State  regulatory 
agency,  was  attempting  to  live  up  to  its 
requirements,  and  certainly  should  have 
been  Included. 

I  want  to  proceed  at  this  time,  and  I 
will  proceed;  and  if  the  Senator  has  ad- 
ditional questions,  I  will  be  delighted  to 
respond  to  them. 

A  technical  listing  of  these  provisions 
appears  as  exhibit  1.  It  includes  both 
the  special  provisions  for  particular  cor- 
porations, as  well  as  selected  special  pro- 
visions for  particular  industry  groups.  I 
will  not  read  exhibit  1,  because  of  its 
technical  nature,  but  instead  only  sum- 
marize it.  In  addition,  I  will  suggest  a 
number  of  possible  solutions  to  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  treating  the  special  pro- 
visions, by  way  of  general  policy  in  the  ^ 
future. 

LIST    OF    SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

First.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  first, 
that  the  committee  adopted,  partially  at 
my  request,  a  special  provision  which 
benefits  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Electric  Co.  The  provision  would  permit 
this  company  to  change  its  method  of 
accounting;  the  generally  applicable 
provision  in  the  bill  would  prohibit  it. 

Second.  The  Benwood  Foundation,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  would  be  permitted 
to  continue  ownership  of  the  stock  In  a 
number  of  imrelated  businesses.  Under 
the  generally  applicable  provision  in  the 
bill,  the  foundation  would  otherwise  be 
forced  to  sell  the  bulk  of  this  stock. 

Third.  The  Morris  and  Gwendolyn 
Cafritz  Poimdation  of  Washington,  D.C., 


would  be  exempted  from  the  imposition 
of  certain  immediate  stock  divestiture 
requirements,  which  would  otherwise  be 
imposed  under  the  generally  applicable 
rules. 

Fourth.  The  El  Pomar  Foimdation,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  general  divestiture  re- 
quirements in  its  ownership  of  stock  in 
the  Broadmoor  Hotel,  under  a  special 
exception  to  the  general  rules. 

Fifth.  The  Olin  Foundation  of  New 
York  City  would  receive  similar  treat- 
ment on  its  100-percent  ownership  of  the 
Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  under  the  same 
exception. 

Sixth.  The  Herndon  Foundation  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
general  divestiture  rules  in  its  ownership 
of  a  number  of  insurance  companies, 
under  a  similar  exception. 

Seventh.  The  James  Irvine  Foundation 
of  San  Francisco  would  be  forced  to  dis- 
pose of  most  of  its  stock  in  the  Irvine 
Co.  on  an  accelerated  basis,  under  a 
special  restrictive  provision. 

Eighth.  Loyola  University,  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  would  be  exempted  from 
the  unrelated  business  income  tax 
on  CBS-radio  afflUate  WWL,  which  it 
owns,  under  a  special  exception  to  the 
general  unrelated  business  tax  rules  in 
thebiU. 

Ninth.  Litton  Industries  executives 
would  be  excepted  from  a  new,  generally 
applicable,  tax  on  stock  options,  under  a 
special  provision. 

Tenth.  The  Transamerica  Corp.  would 
be  permitted  the  existing  rapid  depre- 
ciation of  a  new,  nonresidential  building, 
which  would  be  unavailable  to  the  cor- 
poration imder  the  general  provision  in 
the  biU. 

Eleventh.  Taxes  on  bonds  benefiting 
the  University  of  Virginia  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  generally  applied  new 
rules  applied  to  arbitrage  bonds,  under 
a  special  provision. 

Twelfth.  The  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  would  be 
saved  $12  in  taxes  under  a  special  ex- 
ception to  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit. 

Thirteenth.  Uniroyal,  Inc.,  would  be 
saved  $3  million  imder  a  similar  pro- 
vision. 

Fourteenth.  The  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  would  save  $14  million  under  a 
similar  provision. 

Fifteenth.  The  McDonnell-Douglas 
Corp.  would  be  saved  $6.5  million  under 
a  similar  provision. 

These  15  provisions  are,  broadly  speak- 
ing, limited  to  the  specific  corporations 
or  foundations  or  cases  I  have  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  these  very  specific  pro- 
visions, there  are  others  which  benefit 
specific  industry  groups.  These  include: 
First.  Nineteen  oil  pipeline  companies, 
permitted  to  change  their  methods  of  ac- 
counting for  depreciation;  most  other 
regulated  industries  are  not  permitted  to 
change. 

Second.  Oil  pipeline  companies  and 
coal  producing  companies  generally  are 
exempted  from  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment credit.  If  they  meet  certain  criteria. 
Third.  Companies  which  must  acquire 
barges  to  service  oceangoing  "mother 
ships"  are  also  excepted  from  the  general 
repeal  of  the  Investment  credit. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  sure  this  does 


not  exhaust  the  list  of  special  provisions. 
But  it  does  give  some  idea  of  their  num- 
ber and  their  breadth. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  with 
them  Is  their  unintended  beneficiaries. 
The  example  of  the  Philadelphia  nun  is 
a  good  one.  It  was  originally  enacted  in 
1924  to  cover  the  case  of  a  wealthy  Phila- 
delphia woman  who  entered  a  religious 
order.  The  provision  insured  that  her 
wealth  went  to  charity  virtually  untaxed. 

But  down  through  the  years,  other  tax- 
payers with  substantial  incomes  have 
found  ways  of  gaining  tax  advantages 
from  this  specific  provision.  The  latest 
complete  statistics  are  for  1966,  and  they 
reveal  the  following  Information: 

Roughly  100  taxpayers  used  the  pro- 
vision that  year,  all  of  whom  had  yearly 
incomes  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

This  provision  was  the  major  factor 
in  eliminating  taxes  for  49  of  the  154 
Individuals  with  incomes  over  $200,000 
who  paid  no  taxes  in  1966. 

In  one  specific  case,  an  individual  had 
a  net  income  of  $9.7  million.  Because  he 
qualified  for  this  provision,  he  paid  no 
tax  on  his  $9.7  million  income,  but  had 
it  free  to  spend,  and  paid  no  tax  on  the 
rise  in  market  value  of  the  securities. 

This  provision  costs  the  Treasury  $25 
million  a  year  in  lost  revenues. 

To  summarize,  the  provision  put  into 
the  tax  code  to  take  care  of  a  specific 
case,  the  Philadelphia  nun,  subsequently 
became  available  to  hundreds  of  other 
wealthy  individuals  who  rearranged  their 
financial  affairs  to  qualify  for  It. 

POSSIBLE    SOLUTIONS 

As  I  earher  pointed  out,  this  is  not 
a  new  situation.  Neither  is  it  a  situation 
to  be  condemned  out  of  hand.  There  are. 
many  times,  particular  individual  cir- 
cumstances of  a  specific  situation  which 
merit  special  attention.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  legislating  these  special  provi- 
sions in  secrecy.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal reasons  I  feel  this  way: 

First,  the  problem  of  imlntended 
beneficiaries.  As  the  case  of  the  Philadel- 
phia nun  illustrates,  a  provision  designed 
for  one  situation  can  readily  become 
available  to  other  individuals  who  tailor 
their  own  stituations  to  take  advantage 
of  It.  By  revealing  the  genesis  of  these 
special  provisions,  it  may  be  possible  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  provisions 
of  general  application,  in  appropriate 
cases. 

Second,  the  problem  of  a  shorter  and 
simpler  tax  code.  Were  all  the  special 
provisions  somehow  treated  differently 
than  they  now  are — either  as  private  tax 
bills,  or  listed  in  a  separate  appendix  to 
the  code — administration  and  under- 
standing alike  would  be  enhanced.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  what  part  of  the 
present  code  could  be  separated  out  un- 
der this  theory,  but  It  Is  without  doubt 
appreciable. 

Third,  the  problem  of  public  confi- 
dence in  public  processes.  It  is  not  a 
secret  that  special  provisions  find  their 
way  into  the  various  tax  bills  passed  by 
the  Congress,  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But  it  usually  is  a  secret  which 
groups  or  individuals  benefit  from  them. 
And  this  aura  of  secrecy  generates  an 
impression  that  the  provisions  are  hid- 
den because  their  sponsors  have  some- 
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thing  to  hide.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
the  case.  Anyttiing  given  the  force  of 
Federal  law  should— Indeed  must— be 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  public  scrutiny 
if  we  are  to  expect  the  public  to  have 
continuing  faith  in  our  government 
processes. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  reasons 
for  listing  the  special  provisions.  I  had 
given  some  thought  to  offering  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  requiring  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  furnish  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
with  a  list  of  the  special  provisions,  both 
in  this  bill  as  it  is  finally  approved,  and 
now  in  the  code.  This  Ust  would  serve 
as  a  basis  for  cleaning  up  the  present 
code,  and  helping  to  prevent  the  spe- 
cial provisions  in  this  bill  from  becoming 
generally  applicable  provisions. 

I  have  considered  two  other  amend- 
ments to  treat  this  problem. 

An  amendment  to  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  authorizing  private  tax 
bills,  similar  to  the  private  immigration 
and  private  relief  bills.  A  number  of  pri- 
vate tax  bills  have  in  the  past  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  under  the  guise 
of  private  relief  bills,  the  precedent,  con- 
sequently, is  firmly  established. 

An  amendment  to  the  present  tax  bill, 
which  would  utilize  various  technical  de- 
vices to  limit  general  application  of  the 
special  provisions.  An  example  of  these 
technical  devices  would  be  efifective  date 
limitations. 

But  because  this  problem  has  not  been 
examined  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
nor  the  appropriate  committees  In  sufiB- 
cient  detail,  I  do  not  plan  to  offer  the 
amendments  at  this  time.  Rather,  I  in- 
tend only  to  raise  the  general  problem 
for  discussion.  I  am  sure  that  expert 
commentators  will  have  many  construc- 
tive suggestions,  and  I  am  also  sure  that 
the  appropriate  committees  will  give 
their  attention  to  them. 

It  may  well  be,  in  the  interim,  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  have  its 
hand  strengthened  in  attempting  to  limit 
the  spread  of  preferences,  now  that  the 
legislative  history  of  the  bill  lists  at  least 
a  portion  of  them. 

Our  tax  system  is  largely  voluntary. 
Insofar  as  the  burden  is  on  the  individual 
to  report  his  Income,  armually  assess  his 
tax,  and  then  pay  it.  It  is  reassuring  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
scrupulous  in  adhering  to  the  laws  and 
regiilations,  and  it  is  a  signal  of  the 
strength  of  our  democratic  system. 

But  if  we  do  not  guarantee  the  law's 
equity  and  uniformity,  then  we  will  erode 
public  confidence  in  it  and  in  our  system 
of  government.  That  is  why  I  feel  the 
secrecy  traditionally  surrounding  these 
special  provisions  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
dociunent  entitled  "Technical  Explana- 
tion of  Special  Provisions  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,"  and  a  docimient  en- 
titled "Illustrative  Exhibit  of  Special 
Provisions  Now  In  the  Tax  Code." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 


Technicm.   Explanation   of   Special   Peovi- 
sioHS  IN  THE  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
I.  Tax  treatment  of  private  foundations: 
A.  Stock  Ownership  Limitation   (Sec.   101 

(b)  of  the  bill,  pages  38-45  of  the  report,  and 

sec.  443  of  the  code). 

1.  Benwood  Foundation.  Discussed  In  the 
second  full  paragraph  on  p.  41  of  the  report. 
Benwood  owns  a  number  of  Coca-Cola  Bot- 
tling Company  franchisors. 

2.  Cafrltz  Foundation.  Discussed  In  the  first 
full  paragraph  on  p.  43. 

3.  El  Pomar  Foundation  and  Olin  Founda- 
tion. Discussed  In  the  third  full  paragraph 
on  p.  44.  El  Pomar  owns  the  Broadmoor  Hotel 
In  Colorado  Springs;  OUn  owns  the  Federal 
Cartridge  Corporation. 

4.  The  Herndon  Foundation.  Discussed  In 
the  fourth  full  paragraph  on  p.  44.  Herndon 
owns  a  number  of  Insurance  companies. 

5.  The  James  Irvine  Foundation.  Discussed 
In  the  first  full  paragraph  on  p.  45.  Irvine 
owns  63  percent  of  the  Irvine  Company, 
which  In  turn  owns  88,000  acres  of  land  In 
Orange  County,  California.  This  Is  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  county. 

Eaect:  Generally  spealcing.  if  these  foun- 
dations were  forced  to  di.<;pose  of  all  but  20 
percent  of  their  stock  In  the  unrelated  busi- 
nesses they  own,  as  the  general  rule  In  the 
bill  requires,  then  they  would  both  lose  con- 
trol of  the  businesses  and  lose  the  Income 
from  them. 

11.  Other  exempt  organizations: 

A.  Extension  of  Unrelated  Business  Income 
Tax  to  all  Exempt  Organizations  (Sees  121(a) 
(b)  and  (f)  of  the  bill,  pages  67-71  of  the 
report,  and  sees  511  and  512  of  the  code.) 

1.  Loyola  University.  Discussed  In  para- 
graph 6  on  p.  70.  Loyola  owns  radio  station 
WWL  m  New  Orleans,  a  CBS-afflllate. 

Effect:  Generally  speaking,  the  bill  extends 
the  Income  tax  due  from  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations on  the  Income  from  their  unrelated 
business  operations  to  all  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations. Loyola,  however,  will  be  exempted. 

ni.  Restricted  property: 

(Sec.  321  of  the  bill,  pages  119-124  of  the 
report,  and  sees.  83,  402(b),  and  403(c)    of 

the  code) .  ^    ,       »w 

1.  Litton  Industries.  Discussed  in  the 
fourth  fuU  paragraph  on  p.  124  of  the  re- 
port. 

Effect:  Generally  speaking,  the  operation 
of  stock  option  plans  Is  greatly  restricted 
under  the  bill,  eliminating  a  tax  advantage 
presently  available  to  corporate  executives. 
Litton  executives  have  until  1973  before  the 
new  rules  take  effect;  the  general  rules  apply 
as  of  June  30,  1969. 

IV  Depreciation  allowed  regulated  Indus- 
tries: (Sec.  441  of  the  bill,  pp.  17-176  of  the 
report,  and  sec.  167(1)   of  the  code). 

1.  Oil  pipeline  companies.  Discussed  In  the 
second  full  paragraph  on  p.  174. 

2  Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Com- 
pany. Discussed  m  the  third  full  paragraph 
on  p.  176.  Western  Mass.  seeks  to  change  Its 
method  of  tax  accounting  for  depreciation, 
having  filed  for  permission  to  do  so  with  the 
state  regulatory  agency  before  the  cut-off 
date  in  the  bill. 

Effect:  Generally  speaking,  regulated 
Utilities  are  prohibited  from  changing  their 
method  of  accounting  for  depreciation,  be- 
cause a  recent  trend  In  the  Industry  will, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  generate  a  tax  reve- 
nue loss  of  about  $1.5  billion.  Those  com- 
panies and  particular  Industries  permitted  to 
change  their  method,  despite  the  general 
rule,  will  effectuate  tax  savings. 

V.  Real  estate  depreciation:  (Sec.  621  of 
the  bill,  pp.  211-216  of  the  report,  and  sees. 
167  and  1250  of  the  Code) . 

1.  Transamerlca  CorjKiratlon.  Diseuned  In 
the  paragraph  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
p.  213.  Transamerlca  had  filed  for  what 
amounts  to  a  building  permit,  the  cut-off 
date  of  the  bill,  for  construction  of  a  new 
plant. 


Effect:  Generally  speaking,  the  bill  elimi- 
nates certain  types  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  new,  non -residential  construction, 
because  continuing  it  would  continue  a  wide- 
spread tax  shelter  abuse.  This  abuse  Is  avail- 
able only  to  those  Individuals  or  corpora- 
tions with  substantial  incomes  against  which 
to  offset  the  depreciation.  Exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  continues  this  offset  factor. 

VI.  Tax  treatment  of  State  and  municipal 
Bonds: 

A.  Arbitrage  Bonds  (Sees  601  and  602  of  the 
bill,  pp  217-220  of  the  report  and  sees  103(a) , 
6056.  and  6685  of  the  code) . 

1.  University  of  Virginia.  Discussed  In  the 
first  full  paragraph  on  p.  220.  The  Univer- 
sity seeks  to  apply  the  Income  from  arbitrage 
bonds  In  Its  control  to  the  construction  of 
new  residential  facilities. 

Effect:  Generally  speaking,  the  bill  Imposes 
a  new  tax  on  arbitrage  bonds  (bonds  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  other  securities) ,  because 
often  the  Federal  government  loses  the  op- 
portunity to  tax  the  income  on  its  own  tax- 
able securities  when  various  kinds  of  com- 
plicated procedures  are  adopted.  Exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  continue  the  present 
practice. 

VII.  Repeal  of  the  investment  credit:  (Sec 
703  of  the  bin,  pp  223  to  246  of  the  report, 
and  Sees  46,  47  and  49  of  the  Code ) . 

1.  Mobil  Oil  Corporation.  Discussed  In  the 
third  full  paragraph  on  p.  235.  Mobil  Is  con- 
structing a  new  (180  million  refinery  in  Jo- 
Uet,  111.  The  company  had  begnan  preliminary 
work  leading  to  construction  of  the  refinery, 
but  had  not  actually  signed  a  contract  for 
construction  before  the  cut-off  date. 

2.  Unlroyal,  Inc.  Discussed  In  the  third  full 
paragraph  on  p.  239.  Unlroyal  Is  constructing 
a  $73  million  new  plant  In  Ardmore,  Okla- 
homa. While  no  construction  contract  had 
been  signed  In  this  case  either,  the  company 
had  filed  a  description  of  the  new  plant  with 
the  SEC  and  had  entered  into  a  lease  for  the 
plant  with  the  City  of  Ardmore. 

3.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  and  McDonnell- 
Douglas  Aircraft  Corporation.  Discussed  In 
Paragraph  Xm  on  Page  244.  Both  corpora- 
tlonp;  had  undertaken  to  produce  aircraft 
of  new  design,  and  had  signed  contracts 
to  do  so  prior  to  the  cut-off  date  in  the  bill. 
But  they  had  not  contracted  to  buy  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  actually  to  produce  parts 
of  the  new  aircraft. 

4.  Oil  pipeline  companies  and  coal  com- 
panies. Discussed  in  the  5  paragraphs  begin- 
ning at  the  third  full  paragraph  on  P.  240. 

6.  Barges  for  ocean-going  vessels.  Disctissed 
in  XII  paragraph  on  P.  243. 

Effect:  Generally  speaking,  the  7  percent 
Investment  credit  against  taxes  due  Is  no 
longer  available  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment purchased,  or  property  constructed 
after  April  18,  1969.  Exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral rule  are  a  direct  tax  benefit  to  those 
who  qualify  for  the  exceptions. 

ILLTTSTRATIVE   ExHIBrr   OF   SPECIAL   PROVISION 

IN  THE  Tax  Code 

1.  Sec.  1240.  (Enacted  In  1961.)  This  spe- 
cial provision,  tailored  to  the  situation  of 
Louis  B.  Mayer,  former  head  of  MOM,  saved 
him  $2  million  In  taxes. 

2.  Sec.  612(b)  (13).  (1968).  This  special 
provision  was  tailored  to  the  situation  of 
Charles  E.  Merrill,  former  partner  In  Mer- 
rill Lynch  Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith,  the  stock 
brokerage  partnership,  who  left  an  Inter- 
est m  the  partnership  to  a  charitable  trust. 
The  trust,  under  this  provision,  was 
exempted  from  taxes  on  its  share  of  the  part- 
nership's Income  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  due. 

3.  Sec.  2066(b)(2).  (1966).  ThU  special 
provision  was  tailored  to  the  situation  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Swope.  Ur.  Swope  wtM 
former  Pres.  of  General  Kectrtc.  This  pro- 
vision saved  her  estate  $4  miUlon  in  taiMi 
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through  specially-tailored  exceptions  to  the 
general  rules. 

4.  A  provision  In  the  1962  tax  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  for  the  Twin  Cities  Rapid 
Transit  Company  of  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  which  make  available  to  them  96 
million  in  tax  losses  otherwise  unavailable. 

5.  The  same  bill  contained  a  provision  for 
Howard  F.  Knlpp  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which 
overruled  an  opinion  handed  down  by  both 
the  Tax  Court  and  the  Appeals  Court. 

(Note:  Items  numbered  4  &  5  Just  above 
were  vetoed  by  the  President  when  passed 
as  separate  bills;  they  were  approved  when 
made  part  of  the  1962  general  tax  bill.) 

6.  Congress  adopted  In  1961  a  provision 
granting  special  tax  treatment  to  the  sale  of 
(3  billion  worth  of  General  Motors  stock  by 
owners  of  DuPont  Company  stock.  The  sale 
was  ordered  by  the  courts,  as  part  of  an  anti- 
trust decree. 

7.  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  a  provision 
was  adopted  which  gave  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Mlddletown,  Conn.,  an  exception  to 
taxes  on  unrelated  business  Income.  Wes- 
leyan had  purchased  a  publication  for  school 
children  which  earned  about  $1  million  a 
year,  and  the  university  was  given  a  grace 
period  from  taxation  to  adjust  the  income 
appropriately. 


haps  some  of  these  matters — ^perhaps 
they  do  not — ^bear  the  same  kind  of 
problem  suggested  by  the  1924  nun 
amendment  which  would  lead  to  a  loop- 
hole, and  in  the  utmospben  of  niu^ 
has  been  done  by  the  committee  in  elim- 
inating the  loophole.  So  I  would  think 
there  would  be  no  real  objection  to  the 
points  made. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  good  it  would  do  me  to  know  the 
name  of  that  Philadelphia  mm?  I  under- 
stand she  was  an  heir  of 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
Is  going  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
correct  these  matters? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  I  am  not.  I  men- 
tioned in  my  remarks  what  I  thought 
would  be  twolx)ssible  amendments,  but  I 
mentioned  them  very  briefly.  I  would 
hope  we  would  have  some  discussion  or 
comment  on  it  some  time  in  the  future, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
offer  such  a  solution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why  not? 
The  reason  I  made  my  suggestion  is  that 
I  oi^x>sed  these  same  measures  in  com- 
mittee and  would  welcome  his  support 
in  correcting  them.  But  there  is  nothing 
secret  about  it;  I  thought  everybody  knew 
what  they  were  doing  when  it  was  an- 
nounced. I  had  imderstood  the  Senator 
was  going  to  introduce  an  amendment, 
and  I  was  looking  forward  to  having  his 
support.  I  know  two  or  three  more  spe- 
cial exemptions  he  missed,  and  I  believe 
that  working  together  we  could  accom- 
plish something.  If  the  Senator  intro- 
duces an  amendment  to  carry  out  his 
iwint,  perhaps  we  can  pass  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  objective  I  had, 
as  I  stated  in  my  remarks — I  am  not  sure 
the  Senator  was  in  the  Citiamber  at  that 
time— was  a  belief  that  in  many  of  these 
Instances  there  were  very  legitimate  rea- 
sons for  the  inclusion  of  the  special  pro- 
vision. I  reach  no  kind  of  Judgment,  not 
having  been  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  not  having  heard  the  testi- 
mony that  was  before  it. 

There  probably  are  legitimate  reasons 
for  many  of  these  provisions  being  in- 
cluded and  I  reach  no  conclusion  about 
them.  My  only  purpose  in  making  these 
remarks  is  that  I  would  have  hoped  that 
perhaps,  although  it  has  not  been  done 
in  the  past,  there  would  be  a  description 
of  these  matters  in  the  report;  that  is,  a 
public  review  of  those  kinds  of  decisions 
made  available. 

I  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  try  to 
locate  those  provisions  in  the  report.  In 
some  instances  they  are  mentioned  by 
name  but  it  Is  not  developed  in  full 
detail. 

I  feel  concern  that  potentlaUy  per 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Drexel. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Drexel  family.  That 
is  one  provision  that  was  expanded  into 
a  loophole  and  continued  to  be  a  loop- 
hole until  we,  in  the  committee  in  this 
bill,  sought  to  close  it.  What  good  would 
it  do  to  know  the  name  of  the  lady? 
What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  b:ennedy.  I  suppose  if  there  had 
been  a  full  description  of  that  provision 
in  1924,  if  there  had  been  elaboration  of 
it  in  the  course  of  the  official  discussion, 
and  there  had  been  a  thorough  testing 
of  that  concept — and  the  potentiality  of 
such  a  provision  was  visualized  at  that 
time  in  1924 — I  suppose  both  the  Senate 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  would 
have  been  a  good  deal  more  reluctant  in 
providing  that  special  provision  as  an 
item  of  general  application.  As  I  under- 
stand it  the  special  provision  was  a  spe- 
cial provision  to  apply  only  to  that  par- 
ticular case.  But  during  the  intervening 
years,  the  word,  so  to  speak,  got  around 
and  more  and  more  people  took  advan- 
tage of  It. 

With  the  full  examination  the  Finance 
Committee  has  imdertaken,  in  the  course 
of  the  hearings,  and  with  the  full  dis- 
cussion, dialog  and  examination  which 
have  been  given  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  this  particular 
matter,  I  feel  that  when  this  bill  be- 
comes law  the  public  will  feel  that  there 
are  no  "nun"  provisions  in  it.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are,  and  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve there  are. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
one  can  do  in  revenue  legislation  which 
are  unfair.  But  nowhere  in  the  bill  does 
there  appear  the  name  of  the  principal 
beneficiary  of  the  various  provisions.  It 
would  be  useless  to  state  that  one  provi- 
sion affected  the  Lockheed  Co.  or  that 
that  one  affected  the  McDormell-Doug- 
las  Co.,  or  that  another  Is  especially 
applicable  to  Massachusetts  Electric  Co., 
because  they  might  also  apply  to  many 
other  companies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  hope  that 
would  not  be  in  the  bill,  but  in  the  re- 
port there  could  have  been  this  kind 
of  discussion. 

I  understand  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  included  a  special  provision 
for  the  Hershey  Trust,  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  House  report  but  not  the 
Senate  bill.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  came  down  here  and  had  a  dialog 
with  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  elaborated  and  discussed 
those  provisions  to  make  the  legislative 
history  "crystal  clear,"  as  he  put  it.  They 
wrote  it  into  the  House  report.  As  I  un- 


derstand it,  that  was  the  only  special 
provision  which  was  Included.  I  might  be 
wrong  on  that,  but  that  was  the  only 
one. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  as  a  matter  of  interest  and  of  news, 
and  as  a  matter  of  reporting  and  curios- 
ity, it  is  fine  to  know  that  a  provision  in 
the  bill  might  affect  this  taxpayer  or  it 
might  not  affect  that  taxpayer  over 
there.  I  personally,  however,  cling  to  the 
same  old  concept  of  Justice  as  the  lady 
who  stands  there  blindfolded  and  holds 
the  scales  of  Justice.  She  does  not  know 
who  has  an  interest  on  the  left  side  or 
who  has  an  interest  on  the  right  side. 
She  Just  tries  to  do  what  Is  right  on 
the  matter  that  Is  involved.  That  is  how 
we  should  do  these  things- 

Personally,  I  will  fight  as  long  as  I  am 
here  to  see  that  the  code  of  ethics  which 
operates  for  Judges  does  not  apply  to  leg- 
islators, because  a  legislator  is  intended 
to  be  an  advocate.  He  speaks  out  for  what 
he  believes  to  be  good  for  the  people  he 
represents.  He  is  also  an  advocate  of  what 
is  good  for  the  whole  country,  but  he  rep- 
resents the  people  of  the  State  who  sent 
him  here.  The  laws  of  our  country  are  so 
drafted  and  so  intended.  He  speaks  for 
the  people  he  represents  who  elected  him 
to  Congress  and  sent  him  here. 

When  one  of  us  becomes  a  Judge,  where 
some  things  do  not  particularly  affect 
those  of  our  State,  I  would  like  to  see 
us  look  upon  that  impartially.  It  would 
not  make  any  difference  whether  It  would 
Involve  someone  named  Drexel  or  some- 
one named  Smith.  The  question  Is  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  all  I 
want  to  know  is,  one,  what  are  the  merits, 
and  two,  how  much  Is  Involved.  It  Is  very 
nice,  sometimes,  to  do  things  that  way, 
but  it  costs  the  Treasury  so  much  money 
that  the  Government  cannot  afford  it. 
Iftider  those  circumstances,  one  would 
feel  that  It  would  be  better  to  treat  those 
problems  in  some  other  way  than  con- 
sidering the  potential  revenue  effect.  But 
where  someone  raises  a  problem  and  says, 
"I  am  treated  unfairly  under  the  blU" — 
and  also  anyone  else  who  is  similarly  sit- 
uated and  is  treated  unfairly — why 
should  he  be  singled  out  for  notoriety  if 
we  think  he  is  right?  He  should  be  able 
to  communicate  with  us  even  by  writing 
an  anonymous  note  and  saying  that  it  is 
not  fair  or  right. 

When  we  deal  with  a  taxpayer  who 
thinks  he  has  been  treated  unfairly  and 
believes  that  his  case  merits  some  legis- 
lation to  correct  that  problem,  why 
should  the  Treasury  tell  us  that  the  tax- 
payer who  says  his  name  Is  Adam  Jones 
and  someone  else  is  named  BUI  Smith, 
have  similar  problems,  when  there  are 
other  people  who  would  be  similarly  af- 
fected and  who  are  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration? 

For  instance,  this  Lockheed  provision 
wai  not  Inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee at  all.  That  Is  a  provision  that  the 
House  sent  to  us.  I  took  It  on  the  floor 
prior  to  the  time  we  ever  conducted  hear- 
ings. The  problem  was  that  the  House 
had  looked  at  a  certain  tax  problem  in- 
volving the  Lockheed  Corp.,  a  tax  prob- 
lem involving  the  investment  credit,  and 
it  had  legislated  in  such  a  fashion  that 
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the  hardship,  involving  the  existence  of 
a  contract,  would  not  be  imposed  upon 
Lockheed. 

Then,  after  they  did  that,  someone 
pointed  out  that  the  Douglas  Co.,  now 
the  McDonnell-E)ouglas  Co.,  was  simi- 
larly {iffected.  Now  technically  the  prob- 
lem seemed  dififerent,  but  as  a  practicsil 
matter  it  was  the  same  problem.  It  had 
to  do  with  binding  contracts  to  build 
aircraft,  and  the  aircraft  were  entitled 
to  come  under  the  investment  credit. 
They  needed  to  acquire  the  machinery 
and  other  equipment  to  build  the  air- 
craft. The  only  difference  between  the 
two  cases  is  that  the  contracts  were 
slightly  different. 

So  it  was  felt  that  if  we  were  going  to 
provide  this  treatment  for  Lockheed,  we 
had  to  provide  equally  for  both.  Here 
was  a  new  test  being  put  on  Lockheed, 
and  they  said  it  was  unfair  to  do  it  to 
them  because  they  had  a  binding  con- 
tract. We  could  either  strike  out  what 
we  had  done  for  Lockheed  or  do  the 
same  thing  to  McDonnell-Douglas.  So 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  we  could  go 
either  way.  We  considered  the  matter, 
and  after  we  considered  it  and  discussed 
the  various  aspects  of  the  arguments,  the 
committee  decided  that  both  should  be 
relieved  of  the  hardship  imposed  on 
them. 

There  is  a  provision  that  relates  to 
ocean-going  barges,  which  is  also  a  House 
provision.  While  the  Senator  is  finding 
fault  with  people,  he  should  include  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  No  one 
yet  tried  to  find  out  who  had  the  con- 
tract. We  could  find  it  out  easily  enough. 
Someone  had  a  firm  contract  for  the 
ships  that  would  carry  the  barges.  The 
flim  had  a  contract  for  the  ships  at  the 
time  the  President  made  his  statement 
announcing  that  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  would  be  effective  as  of 
April  18,  but  it  had  not  signed  the  con- 
tract for  the  barges  that  go  on  the  ships. 
A  barge-carrying  ship  is  useless  without 
the  barge.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  an  obligation  to  build  the  ship  they 
would  have  to  build  the  barges  as  well. 
So  the  barges  would  have  to  come  within 
the  contract  on  the  ships.  The  House  did 
that.  If  the  Senator  finds  fault  with  it, 
blame  the  House  committee  as  well  as 
the  Senate  committee.  Their  procedure 
has  been  the  same  as  our  procedure. 

We  do  not  make  a  point  of  identifying 
the  taxpayer  in  general  legislation. 
Where  anyone  Is  so  affected,  he  could 
claim  the  same  benefits  if  he  had  the 
same  problem.  In  the  accounts  we  gave 
to  the  press,  in  the  news  conferences  we 
held  day  by  day,  after  our  executive  ses- 
sions, in  some  Instances,  before  we  even 
said  what  the  section  is,  we  identified 
the  taxpayer  who  had  been  asking  for 
relief. 

That  was  the  case  with  Loyola  Univer- 
sity and  in  other  cases.  Whenever  some- 
one asked  who  might  be  affected  by  this, 
or  did  we  have  knowledge  of  the  tax- 
payer affected  by  that,  staff  identified 
whoever  the  taxpayer  was.  And  now  it 
would  seem  to  be  that  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  protect  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed, he  could  do  so  and  I  would  have 
no  objection,  day  after  day,  asking  that 
any  provision  affecting  a  taxpayer  should 


identify  all  taxpayers  insofar  as  we  know 
who  they  are. 

But  I  have  served  here  a  long  time, 
with  the  Senator's  two  brothers,  and 
neither  one  of  them  ever  suggested,  as 
the  Senator  is  suggesting  here,  that  a 
revenue  bill  should  reveal  the  name  of 
every  taxpayer  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  bill  we  have  drafted.  That  would  be 
a  new  procedure,  if  we  did  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  point  I  would 
make,  in  responding  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  is  that  I  think  the  Senator 
h£is,  by  his  description  of  the  ocean-going 
barges  case  and  the  various  aircraft  cor- 
poration cases,  given  an  explanation 
which,  perhaps  in  those  cases,  was  given 
in  the  course  of  the  committee's  consid- 
eration, the  taking  of  testimony,  and  was 
described  in  the  journals  of  our  country. 
But  there  were  other  provisions  which 
were  included  in  this  bill  which  were  not 
so  described.  I  am  sure  they  were  put  in 
there  perhaps  for  very  sound  and  legit- 
imate reasons. 

But  the  point  raised  here  is  that  there 
is  no  place  within  the  report  itself  which 
provides  the  kind  of  description  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  given  in  describing  the  legitimate 
reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  those  special 
provisions. 

It  is  my  position  that  public  confidence 
would  be  strengthened  if  it  had  such  a 
description.  It  in  no  way  reaches  the 
question  about  the  legitimacy 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  1  percent — in  fact, 
not  one-tenth  of  1  percent — of  the  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  read 
the  bill  or  who  read  the  committee  re- 
port? What  they  read  is  what  appears  in 
the  newspapers. 

The  newspapers  had  the  names  of  ev- 
erybody who  was  asking  for  any  partic- 
ular provision  as  written  in  the  bill.  Talk 
about  public  confidence,  as  to  who  might 
or  might  not  be  affected  by  the  bill.  The 
question  is.  Does  the  public  know?  Well, 
the  public  knows.  We  told  them,  and  it 
was  printed  in  the  newspapers. 

If  we  are  going  to  inform  the  public, 
will  the  public  learn  It  from  the  volvmie 
we  have  here  on  our  desks,  or  from  a 
newspaper  which  probably  has  a  circula- 
tion of  half  a  million  copies?  It  seems  to 
me  the  public  is  better  infoi-med  if  it  is 
printed  In  the  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  I  was  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  without  the  kind  of 
notice  the  Senator  refers  to,  I  doubt  if 
it  ever  would  have  reached  the  newspa- 
pers. When  one  hears  that  there  have 
been  special  provisions  and  then  goes  to 
the  report  and  cannot  locate  it,  he  feels 
perhaps  there  may  be  other  reasons  for 
such  inclusion.  The  Senator  knows  there 
was  not.  I  believe  there  was  not.  I  really 
believe  this  is  the  reason  for  putting  all 
the  material  on  the  public  record. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  if  I  may 
just  make  this  comment,  I  will  then  be 
ready  to  yield  the  floor  as  far  as  my  part 
of  this  colloquy  is  concerned.  One  of  this 
Nation's  newspaper  reporters  who  covers 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  many  newspapers  In 
this  country  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter—I will  not  identify  that  pei-son  for 


the  reason  that  It  would  be  unfair  to 
quote  him  unless  he  authorized  it — ^that 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  Senate 
to  his  knowledge  when  everything  in  a 
tax  bill  had  been  explained  to  the  press 
in  such  detail  or  so  promptly,  when  every 
provision  that  related  to  a  taxpayer  had 
been  so  quickly  relayed  to  that  taxpayer 
who  requested  the  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill.  This  was  the  high  point 
with  regard  to  which  the  public  had  been 
informed  as  to  everything  in  the  bill,  why 
it  was  there,  and  who  might  be  affected 
by  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  be  congratulated  for  what  he  has 
done  in  this  area,  and  for  the  represen- 
tations he  has  made  and  the  presenta- 
tions he  has  made  and  the  job  he  has 
done  with  the  bill.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  feel  that  these  observa- 
tions are  directed  at  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  There  is  no 
such  intention.  If  I  were  to  be  critical, 
it  would  be  of  the  procedures  which  per- 
haps have  been  in  existence  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  rea- 
sons have  been  given  for  the  provisions 
to  which  I  have  referred  this  evening. 
What  the  newspaperman  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  was  provided  with  was 
expansive,  and  the  Senator  deserves 
great  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  speak 
as  one  who  tried  to  strike  out  the  special 
exemptions  in  the  House  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred.  I  was  unsuc- 
cessful. I  opposed  the  inclusion  of  all  the 
provisions  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts mentioned  along  with  some  he 
missed,  which  I  will  mention  in  a 
moment. 

I  have  been  on  the  Finance  Committee 
a  number  of  years,  and  in  all  fairness  to 
the  chairman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  amendment 
that  was  offered  in  the  committee  by  any 
member  that  was  not  identified  by  name. 
Both  the  committee  and  the  press  knew 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  Intended.  It  was 
described  by  name  and  the  exact  case. 
For  example,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee advised  the  full  committee  he 
wanted  to  bring  up  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  Loyola  University.  There 
had  been  public  testimony ;  but  he  knew 
I  was  opposed  to  it,  and  he  carried  it 
over  for  1  or  2  days.  I  met  Father  JoUey. 
While  he  had  a  persuasive  argument,  I 
could  not  go  along  with  him,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows;  but  when  we  voted  every 
committee  member  knew  what  we  were 
voting  on,  and  our  decision  was  an- 
nounced to  the  press  by  name  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  same  was  true  of  the  other 
amendments. 

Natuially  we  did  not  always  name 
every  individual  affected  by  evei-y  amend- 
ment because  we  did  not  believe  in  pub- 
licity for  publicity's  sake. 

I  cite  a  case  in  point.  The  House  In- 
cluded a  provision  incorporating  a 
7 '2-percent    tax    on    investment    in- 
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come  of  all  foimdatlons.  I  was  very 
strongly  In  favor  of  that  proposal.  I  still 
am.  I  thought  It  was  no  more  than  fair 
that  these  foundations  should  pay  some 
tax.  I  was  sorry  that  a  majority  of  the 
Finance  Committee  decided  to  eliminate 
that  feature. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  committee 
acted  to  delete  that  section  of  the  House 
bill,  we  did  not  name  the  foundations 
that  were  thus  exempted  from  tax  li- 
ability, and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have.  Everybody  knew — at  least  I 
thought  everybody  knew — the  effect  the 
committee  action  would  have  even 
thought  we  did  not  name  the  foundations 
that  will  escape  from  paying  any  in- 
come taxes  as  the  result  of  this  loop- 
hole. 

The  committee  did  annoimce  that  a 
rejection  of  the  House  amendment 
would  cost  the  Treasury  about  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  In  revenue.  Under  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  would  have  paid  $1,800,000 
in  income  taxes.  The  Ford  Foundation 
would  have  paid  $7,300,000.  The  Duke 
Foundation's  tax  liability  would  have 
been  $1.3  million.  The  Lilly  Foundation 
would  have  paid  $1.2  million  in  taxes. 
The  tax'  liability  was  estimated  at  $874,- 
000  for  the  Pew  Foundation  under  the 
House  bill.  Under  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  the  Kennedy  Foimdation 
would  have  paid  in  taxes  of  $630,000. 
The  action  of  the  Finance  Committee 
exempted  all  these  foundations  of  any 
tax  liability;  but  should  they  have  been 
named  as  the  beneficiaries  of  special 
tax  privileges  when'it  was  a  broad,  gen- 
eral provision  of  law? 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  foundations 
was  named,  but  the  total  amounted  to 
$100  million.  I  do  not  think  anything 
would  be  achieved  by  publicizing  the 
names  of  these  foimdatlons  as  being  a 
part  of  a  special  interest  group  even 
though  some  of  us  think  they  should 
pay  taxes  the  same  as  all  other  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I  realize  there  are  those  who  feel  the 
foundations  should  not  be  taxed.  I  do 
not  question  their  sincerity,  but  I  feel 
they  should  be  taxed.  I  wonder  why  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  eliminated 
this  special  group  from  his  list. 

The  committee  by  rejecting  the  House 
amendment  in  effect  gave  complete  tax 
exemptions  for  the  group  I  have  named. 
Should  we  have  named  them  in  the  re- 
port as  the  beneficiaries  of  a  $100  million 
windfall?  I  do  not  think  so. 

By  the  same  token,  last  Saturday  we 
had  before  us  the  Stevens  amendment, 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
supported.  It  passed  by  a  margin  of  1 
vote.  The  purpose  of  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment was  to  reinstate  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  all  depressed 
areas.  That  sounded  nice,  but  it  so  hap- 
pens that  all  of  the  State  of  Alaska  Is 
a  depressed  area  along  with  many  other 
areas  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Under  that  amendment  Atlantic  Rich- 
field and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  will 
get  investment  tax  credit  on  their  $900 
million  pipeline  in  that  State.  That 
amendment  was  supported  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Should  the 
Senator  have  said   that   this  was   an 
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amendment  providing  a  $63  million  tax 
credit  for  Atlantic  Richfield  and  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey?  The  Senator  men- 
tioned Mobil  and  others.  Why  did  he  not 
include  this  item  in  his  tabulation?  Un- 
der the  amendmmt  supported  by  the 
Senator  last  Saturday,  all  the  major  oil 
companies  operating  in  the  Alaska  area 
would  get  the  7 -percent  investment 
credit  on  their  Investments  there.  That 
same  pipeline  provision  was  rejected  by 
the  House.  Our  committee  rejected  this 
proposal  as  an  unwarranted  windfall.  I 
do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  who  sup- 
ported that  amendment,  which  passed 
by  1  vote.  A  change  of  1  vote  would  have 
defeated  it.  I  do  not  say  everyone  who 
supported  it  knew  he  was  giving  $60  mil- 
lion to  Atlantic  Richfield  &nd  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  but  that  is  what  they 
did.  Was  that  legislation  for  a  privileged 
group? 

Perhaps  the  public  ought  to  know  who 
got  these  benefits.  I  opposed  that  amend- 
ment last  Saturday.  It  was  a  glaring 
loophole.  I  think  it  was  unfortunate  that 
the  Senate  adopted  that  amendment. 
But  if  Senators  are  going  to  name  names 
where  do  we  start  and  where  do  we  stop? 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  bringing  up  this  question. 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  public's  right 
to  know,  and  I  think  this  rule  should 
apply  in  all  categories.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  offer  an  amendment  to  correct 
all  so-called  abuses  that  have  been  out- 
lined in  his  speech,  and  I  will  join  him 
in  trying  to  get  correction.  In  addition, 
I  will  join  him  in  supporting  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill  which  will  re- 
instate the  tax  on  foimdatlons.  TTiey 
should  be  taxed.  I  would  not  want  to 
impose  this  tax  by  name,  but  I  have  no 
objection  if  he  wants  to  lumae  the  vari- 
ous foundations. 

Was  the  amendment  adopted  last  Sat- 
urday an  amendment  for  the  relief  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  Atlantic 
Richfield?  They  will  get  at  least  $63 
million  in  tax  credits  on  the  pipeline, 
and  they  will  get  more  for  their  machin- 
ery used  in  the  exploratory  wells. 

Let  us  not  just  pin  these  down  sis  spe- 
cial amendments,  because  every  business 
Interest  in  the  State  of  Alaska  likewise 
will  now  receive  that  same  investment 
tax  credit.  A  grocery  story  or  a  filUng 
station  buying  some  item  that  is  eligible 
for  tax  credit  will  now  get  it.  The 
amendment  did  not  apply  to  just  one 
company.  It  was  in  broad,  general  terms, 
and  under  its  terms  the  whole  State  of 
Alaska  is  classified  as  a  depressed  area. 
Everyone  in  the  country  in  such  an  area 
will  now  automatically  become  eligible 
for  the  7-percent  tax  credit.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  voted  for  that 
amendment.  Is  this  not  another  $300 
million  loophole? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  has  been  made  on  this.  I  do 
not  wish  to  interrupt  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  but  I  intend  to 
yield  the  fioor  forthwith ;  I  would  simply 
say  that  I  think  I  have  handled  the  mat- 
ter in  the  main  part  of  my  remarks, 
which  express  my  opinion  about  this 
question.  They  also  distinguish  between 
the  kinds  of  examples  that  have  been 


suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  those  I  mentioned  here  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
law  review  articles  which  discuss  the 
problem  of  special  provisions  in  the  tax 
laws.  This  matter  was  the  subject  of  the 
dialog  a  few  minutes  ago  between  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  its  ranking  minority 
member  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From   the   Harvard   Law   Review,   Vol.   68. 

March  1965) 
PHESstTRT   Groups   and  the  RrvKNtrE  Cook: 

A  Requiem  in  Honok  op  the  Depaetino 

Unipormitt  or  the  Tax  Laws 
(By  William  L.  Gary*) 
I.  introduction 

The  genesis  of  this  paper  Is  the  casual 
remark  of  a  Washington  lawyn  who  asked, 
"What  Is  the  point  of  litigating  a  tax  case 
when  we  can  have  the  statute  amended  for 
the  same  outlay  of  time  and  money?"  Prob- 
ably his  statement  was  inaccurate,  and  cer- 
tainly It  was  extreme,  but  It  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  sophisticated  counsel  dally  study- 
ing the  tax  services  to  Identify  new  patch- 
work stitched  upon  the  internal  revenue 
quilt.  Pressure  groups  appear  to  be  active, 
and  effective.  In  the  constant  alteration  of 
our  tax  laws.  Whether  their  efforts  take  the 
form  of  new  sections,  or  euphemistically 
called  "technical  changes,"  ^  there  is  today 
an  accelerating  tendency  away  from  uni- 
formity and  toward  preferential  treatment. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  not 
alter  this  trend. 

Some  very  admirable  counsel  have  com- 
mented that  my  concern  should  not  be  with 
pressure  groups  in  principle  but  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  "wrong"  groups  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "right"  ones.  They  would 
examine  each  new  amendment  and  ask 
whether  It  is  good  or  bad.  Their  approach  is 
of  course  subjective,  depending  upon  one's 
views  as  to  what  Is  socially  and  economically 
desirable  tax  policy.  It  Is  probably  true  that 
no  one  can  be  completely  objective  and  that 
some  bias  will  be  inevitable.  Tet  the  attempt 
here  is  considerably  broader:  It  Is  an  attack, 
or  rather,  a  modest  foray,  ui>on  the  whole 
movement  toward  preferential  and  special- 
ized amendments,  irrespective  of  what  group 
Is  preferred. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  not  easily  identified. 
Neither  capital  nor  labor,  neither  the  Demo- 
cratic nor  the  Republican  party,  is  alone  at 
fault.  It  la  unhappily  true  that  the  trend 
toward  special  treatment  has  not  been  ar- 
rested by  the  Elsenhower  administration  or 
ita  predecessors.  In  all  probability  the  basic 
trouble  lies  In  our  political  system  as  a  whole 
and  In  Congress  particularly.  Perhaps,  then, 
it  Is  a  futile  pursuit  to  r&iae  any  doubt  about 
current  developments  in  tax  legislation.  Dr. 
T.  S.  Adams  recognized  years  ago  th*t  "mod- 
em taxation  or  tax-making  in  Its  most  char- 
acteristic aspect  Is  a  group  contest  in  which 
powerful  Interests  vigorously  endeavor  to  rid 
themselves  of  present  or  proposed  tax  bur- 
dens." >  But  one  need  not  repudiate  the 
democratic  process  to  deplore  certain  abuses 
which  creep  into  It.' 

If  this  article  Bought  to  settle  the  basic 
Issues  of  taxation,  such  as  the  selection  of 
the  rate  structure  and  the  choice  between 
more  excise,  individual  income,  or  corporate 
taxes,  it  would  indeed  be  taking  sides  in 
what  Dr.  Adams  referred  to  as  "class  poli- 
tics."' For  our  purpose  let  us  accept  the 
existing  structure   of   tax   laws  and   focus 
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upon  the  preferential  treatment  and  In- 
equities wltliin  them.  Thus  the  topic  has 
been  narrowed  substantially.  Though  It  m»y 
still  be  argued  that  this  paper  Is  unrealistic —  ' 
an  effort  to  take  politics  out  of  politics — I 
venture  that  this  Introduction  of  a  quixotic 
approach  to  revenue  legislation  Is  no  more 
bizarre  than  the  enactment  of  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Code  recently  introduced  and 
adopted  by  Congress. 

We  have  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
future  of  ^xatlon  and  tax  administration. 
One  economist  has  argued  that  when  tax 
revenue  exceeds  25  per  cent  of  national  In- 
come, the  danger  point  has  been  reached." 
Upon  this  assumption  we  already  have  ap- 
proached the  limits  of  taxable  capacity.  Prob- 
ably the  most  distinguished  writers  on  eco- 
nomics disagree.'  There  Is,  however,  another 
limit  upon  taxable  capacity,  which  l£ 
basically  psychological  and  has  been  too 
long  taken  for  granted  despite  its  impor- 
tance. Our  fiscal  system  cannot  sxu-vive  un- 
less the  majority  of  the  citizenry  retain  con- 
fidence In  the  equity  and  uniformity  of  our 
tax  laws  and  their  administration,  and  will 
not  countenance  tax  evasion.  Stated  in  other 
words,  the  tendency  toward  preferential 
treatment  breeds  disrespect  for  the  tax  laws, 
and  without  respect  there  will  be  no  effort 
made  to  abide  by  them. 

The  initial  objective  of  this  paper  will 
be  to  demonstrate  specifically  the  trend  to- 
ward special  legislation  in  the  revenue  laws. 
Principal  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  the 
Revenue  Acts  of  1951 '  and  1954,s  which  af- 
ford an  extraordinary  range  of  examples 
Illustrating  the  history  of  pressures  upon 
tax  legislation.  As  will  become  quite  clear 
from  their  provisions.  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  pressures  for  the  benefit  of  spe- 
cific Individuals,  industries,  and  economic 
groups.  Following  the  analysis  of  particular 
amendments,  a  comparison  will  be  at- 
tempted of  the  forms  of  relief  currently 
available  under  the  Code  for  some  of  the 
major  economic  classes  In  our  society:  In- 
vestors, owners  of  businesses,  corporate  ex- 
ecutives, organized  labor,  farmers,  and  pro- 
fessional persons. 

n.     HESPONSE  TO   PRESSURES   FROM    INDIVIDUALS 
AND    SPECIAL    GROUPS 

A.  Retention  of  old  relief  provisions 
Special  relief  provisions  for  Individuals 
and  private  groups  contained  In  the  pre- 
ceding law  have  been  re-enacted  and  are 
firmly  embedded  In  the  1954  Code.  Prob- 
ably the  finest  demonstration  of  legislative 
tenacity,  and  of  human  Incapacity  to  weed 
out  laws  once  on  the  books.  Is  section  1240, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Mayer  Provision" 
In  honor  of  the  alleged  principal  beneficiary 
imder  It.'  Originally  Introduced  In  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1951,"'  the  provision  bears  the 
deceptively  general  title  of  "Taxability  to 
Employee  of  Termination  Payments."  As  a 
general  rule,  except  In  the  case  of  qualified 
pension  and  like  plans,"  any  lump  sum  dis- 
tribution upon  retirement  Is  taxable  to  the 
employee  and  bunched  In  one  year  as  or- 
dinary Income."  Yet  to  resolve  this  predica- 
ment In  the  case  of  one  movie  executive,  the 
bin  provided  for  capital  gains  treatment 
where  the  taxpayer  had  been  employed  for 
more  than  20  years,  had  held  his  rights  to 
future  profits  for  12  years  during  his  term 
of  employment,  and  had  the  right  to  receive 
a  percentage  of  profits  for  life  or  for  a  period 
of  at  least  five  years  after  the  termination 
of  his  employment.  How  many  persons 
could  such  a  restricted  provision  cover?  Per- 
haps an  averaging  system  Is  needed  for 
bunched  income  generally,  or  for  retiring 
employees,"  but  Is  there  any  sound  basis  for 
the  relief  of  one  executive  through  capital 
gains  treatment?  It  Is  especially  noteworthy 
that  counsel  did  not  even  trouble  to  present 
this  amendment,  and  another  Involving  per- 
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sonal  holding  companies,  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  but  took  all  the 
matters  which  he  sponsored  directly  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Apparently 
pressure  upon  members  of  one  house  suf- 
ficed to  ensure  enactment  of  both  meas- 
ures." In  1954  the  question  arose  as  to  how 
this  provision  should  be  treated  in  the  new 
Code.  Presumably  because  of  its  narrow 
scope  it  was  omitted  in  the  House  bill.  How- 
ever, in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, the  proponent  pointed  out  that  "No 
explanation  of  the  omission  is  contained  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report,  and 
it  Is  believed  that  the  omission  was  inad- 
vertent." "  He  urged  not  only  that  the  bill 
should  Incorporate  the  existing  provision 
but  also  that  the  provision  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  few  cases  where  the  tax- 
payer has  rendered  personal  services  under 
an  agency  contract  Involving  receipt  of  prof- 
Its  after  Its  termination.  The  argument  was 
made  that  so  long  as  relief  was  available  to 
corporate  employees  under  the  original  stat- 
ute, there  was  no  reason  why  It  should  not 
be  amended  to  cover  comparable  agency  sit- 
uations. The  plea  was  effective  to  achieve 
the  reacceptance  of  the  1951  provision  by 
the  Senate,""  though  It  did  not  succeeed  In 
expanding  its  coverage. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  personal 
holding  company  amendment,''  there  may 
be  nothing  alarming  about  the  particular 
relief  which  the  taxpayer  received.  However, 
the  result  was  that  a  few  persons  were  al- 
lowed special  treatment,  while  others  un- 
doubtedly have  suffered  from  comparable 
restraints. 

B.  New  Relief  Provisions 

The  1954  Code  has  not  only  Incorporated 
the  special  relief  provisions  contained  In 
preceding  acts,  but  has  also  added  new  ones. 
Perhaps  the  most  amusing  addition  Is  sec- 
tion 6073(b).  where — thanks  to  prevailing 
pressures  along  the  coastal  areas — the  extra 
time  given  farmers  to  file  a  declaration  Is 
stretched  by  the  parenthetical  phrase  "(In- 
cluding oyster  farming) ." »" 

A  new  case  of  congressional  generosity 
In  the  1954  Code  seems  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  certain  commission  merchants  In  the 
South.  Whether  by  custom  or  rules  of  the 
trade,  a  few  of  them  are  required  to  do 
business  as  partnerships  although  for  tax 
purposes  their  preference  would  be  In  favor 
of  operating  In  the  corporate  form.  Their 
problem  was  considered  by  the  Treasury,  and 
received  serious  attention  in  connection  with 
the  Administration's  stated  policy  of  favor- 
ing small  business.  In  his  budget  message  of 
1954  the  President  said  that  small  firms 
should  be  able  to  operate  under  whatever 
form  of  organization  is  desirable  without  be- 
ing Influenced  by  tax  considerations,  and 
then  recommended  "that  cooperation  with  a 
small  number  of  active  stockholders  be  given 
the  option  to  be  taxed  as  partnerships  and 
that  certain  partnerships  be  given  the  op- 
tion to  be  taxed  as  corporations."  '» 

Provisions  implementing  this  recommen- 
dation did  not  appear  In  the  1954  House 
bill  (H.R.  8300)  but  were  Incorporated  In 
the  later  Senate  version.  Section  1351  of  the 
latter  provided  that  corporations  could  elect 
to  have  the  tax  status  of  partnerships  under 
specified  conditions,  and  section  1361  gave 
an  option  to  partnerships  where  capital  was 
a  material  income-producing  factor  to  be 
taxed  as  corporations.  The  latter  was  de- 
scribed m  the  Senate  Report  as  "comple- 
mentary to  the  similar  option  granted  cer- 
tain corporations."  » 

The  first  and  more  Important  section,  sec- 
tion 1351,  was  eliminated  in  conference, 
but — though  few  were  affected — the  mo- 
mentum behind  section  1361  was  enough  to 
effect  its  retention,  thus  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  In  other  words,  two  provi- 
sions linked  together  by  the  President  and 
Senate  were  separated,  and  only  the  minor 
one — benefiting  a  handful — was  ulUmately 


enacted.  At  this  point  It  may  be  asked  why 
these  partners  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
taxed  as  if  Incorporated  when  they  are  not 
allowed  to  operate  in  the  corporate  form.  But 
If  this  is  the  case,  should  they  be  singled  out 
or  should  the  same  relief  be  available  to  all 
the  professions  as  well?  They  too  are  re- 
quired to  practice  as  partners.  The  facts  are 
that  the  statute  is  carefully  drafted  to  ex- 
clude lawyers,  doctors,  and  all  types  of  part- 
nerships in  which  capital  is  not  a  material 
Income-producing  factor." 

A  major  example  of  largess  in  1954  was  in 
favor  of  inventors  and  persons  financing 
them  In  section  1235.  Under  the  preceding 
law  the  controversy  whether  th.  sale  of  a 
patent  should  receive  capital  gains  treat- 
ment involved  two  questions:  was  the  origi- 
nator an  amateur  or  a  professional,  and  did 
he  receive  for  his  patent  Installment  pay- 
ments or  royalties  taxable  as  ordinary  in- 
come? ^  To  obviate  existing  uncertainty  and 
"to  provide  an  Incentive  to  inventors  to  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,"  »  these 
considerations  were  eliminated.  The  House 
bill  restricted  the  relief  to  the  "first  and  orig- 
inal" Inventor  =*  and  to  cases  where  the  sales 
price  was  not  dependent,  for  more  than  five 
years,  upon  the  productivity,  use,  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  patent  In  the  hands  of  the  buy- 
er .^^  The  Senate,  however,  concluding  that  the 
House  bin  had  not  "accomplished  Its  objec- 
tive of  stimulating  Inventions," »  extended 
preferred  treatment  to  anyone  not  a  close  rel- 
ative or  employee  of  the  Inventor  who  pur- 
chased the  rights  or  an  undivided  Interest  in 
the  invention  before  it  was  reduced  to  actual 
practice,  and  removed  the  five-year  proviso.  =^ 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  wishes 
of  the  patent  lobby  have  not  been  fully  sat- 
isfied. In  the  1953  hearings  the  president  of 
the  National  Patent  Council  urged  that  pat- 
ents receive  percentage  depletion  on  the 
ground  that  "The  depletion  allowance  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  oil  or 
minerals  In  a  given  area  will  eventually  be 
exhausted.  However,  not  one  penny  Is  given 
to  an  Inventor  for  depletion,  although  a 
patent  can  last  only  17  years."  =« 

The  benefits  conferred  upon  Inventors  and 
their  financial  angels  should  be  contrasted 
with  the  treatment  of  artists,  authors,  and 
composers  under  the  current  tax  law.  While 
many  groups  within  our  society  (Including 
a  single  movie  executive)  have  become  bene- 
ficiaries of  amendments  converting  income 
Into  capital  gains,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950 
administered  the  coup  de  grace  to  literary, 
musical,  or  artistic  compositions  by  expressly 
excluding  them  from  the  definition  of  cap- 
ital assets  subject  to  favorable  treatment." 
Why  should  the  disposition  of  books  and 
symphonies  not  enjoy  capital  gains  treat- 
ment, while  the  sale  of  patents,  livestock,  and 
coal  and  timber  royalties  do?  Is  It  because 
America  tends  to  favor  material  success  at 
the  expense  of  developing  the  arts?  Surely 
It  cannot  be  that  our  critics  abroad  speak 
the  truth.  Most  of  us  believe  that  this  is 
not  a  conscious  policy  of  discrimination 
against  nonmaterlal  values.  On  the  narrow 
issue  of  the  1950  amendment,  the  favorable 
ruling  and  the  unfavorable  publicity  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  Eisen- 
hower book  may  have  been  responsible  for 
congressional  action.'"  In  general,  however, 
the  reason  why  professional  men  and  artists 
are  not  receiving  favorable  treatment  is 
probably  a  pragmatic  one.  They  are  Indi- 
vidualists, too  scattered  to  represent  an  effec- 
tive political  force,  and  without  a  lobby  dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  cause  of  obtaining  special 
tax  advantages.  For  example,  while  three 
representatives  of  two  separate  patent  or- 
ganizations appeared  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  the  1954  act,"  only  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mystery  Writers  of  America. 
Inc..  was  present."*  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
her  testimony,  the  chairman  asked,  "Why 
shouldn't  we  give  these  people  some  relief?" 
and  received  the  reply  that  "We  looked  Into 
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this,  and  It  Is  Just  a  question  of  how  far  we 
want  to  go  In  extending  capital-gains  treat- 
ment." »» 

Although  the  foregoing  Illustrate,  without 
exhausting,  the  special  relief  provisions  en- 
acted In  1954..  brief  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  amendment  of  old  estate  tax  section 
811(g).  The  1954  Code  excludes  life  insur- 
ance proceeds  from  the  gross  estate,  whether 
decedent  paid  some  or  all  of  the  premiums,  so 
long  as  he  retained  no  "Incidents  of  owner- 
ship." "  Even  before  the  new  section  was 
six  months  old.  It  was  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration might  seek  Its  modification:  some 
Treasury  officials  have  discovered  that  the 
life  insurance  industry  has  been  strenuously 
Gelling  the  new  provision,  telling  clients 
that  only  through  insurance  policies  can 
they  completely  escape  tax  liability." 

C.  Special  provisions  for  charities 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  only  person 
seeking  special  treatment  are  Individuals  or 
groups  having  a  profit  motive,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  provisions  dealing  with 
charitable  donations  and  organizations.  One 
of  the  earliest  relief  provisions,  first  enacted 
In  1924,*'  Is  the  so-called  "Philadelphia  Nun" 
provision,  which  permitted  unlimited  deduc- 
tions If  contributions  plus  taxes  during  the 
ten '  preceding  taxable  years  equalled  more 
than  90  percent  of  taxable  Income.^  Because 
the  provision  appeared  "unduly  strict," " 
Congress  provided  In  the  1954  Code  that  the 
90  percent  test  must  be  met  In  only  eight  of 
the  ten  years.^  Even  with  this  new  relaxation 
the  section  still  appears  to  be  tailored  to  the 
problem  of  only  a  handful  of  ascetics. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951  '°  a  special 
statute  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  Wesleyan 
University,  which  had  purchased  a  publica- 
tion for  elementary  school  children,  then 
earning  a  million  dollars  a  year.*'  Under  the 
1950  act  income  of  a  charity  over  $1,000  de- 
rived from  unrelated  business  became  tax- 
able; "  the  1951  act  provided  a  three-year 
Iieriod  of  grace  to  tax-exempt  organizations 
to  readjust  outside  businesses  which  they  had 
purchased — but  relief  was  limited  strictly 
to  the  publishing  field.  The  proponent  of  the 
measure.  Senator  McMahon,  Indicated  that 
Wesleyan  planned  to  Integrate  the  publica- 
tion into  the  university;  but  since  it  was 
circulated  In  primary  schools  only.  Senator 
Kerr  Intimated  that  the  real  object  must  be 
to  Integrate  the  million  dollars  per  year,  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  profitable  Invest- 
ment." 

Under  the  1954  Code  an  extra  10  per  cent 
charitable  deduction  is  provided  to  individ- 
uals if  the  contribution  is  made  to  churches, 
schools,  or  hospitals,"  while  the  regular  20 
per  cent  may  be  paid  to  the  broad  list  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations."  Possibly  the  selection 
of  these  three  classes  of  charities  for  special 
treatment  may  be  Justified  on  logical 
grounds.  However,  let  us  compare  the  selec- 
tion with  the  provision  denying  tax  exemp- 
tion to  Institutions  engaging  in  prohlbted 
fianclal  transactions:  **  there  exceptions  are 
made  not  only  for  churches,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  but  also  for  organizations  engaged 
in  medical  education  or  research."  To  in- 
crease the  diversity,  the  Junior  senator  from 
Kansas  pointed  out  on  the  Senate  floor  how 
appropriate  it  Is  that  "research  In  the  field 
of  agriculture  be  placed  in  the  same  ad- 
ministrative position  with  respect  to  the  Rev- 
enue Code  as  medical  research,"  and  no  one 
objected."  Thus  by  a  grant  of  special  treat- 
ment to  a  few  organizations,  any  possibility 
of  maintaining  some  uniform  pattern  among 
the  charitable  provisions  of  the  Code  has 
been  shattered  without  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion. 

D.  Forthcoming  legislation 

Full  comprehension  of  the  pressure  for 
preferential  treatment  cannot  be  conveyed 
without  consideration   of   forthcoming  tax 
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legislation,  in  all  probability  the  Technical 
Changes  Act  of  1955.  Even  before  the  Presi- 
dent had  signed  the  1954  act,  another  tax  bill 
■  rhad  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
^n  Finance,  and  was  reported  favorably." 
t^ongress  adjourned  before  It  could  be  passed, 
"^he  amendments  Included  by  the  Senate 
committee  furnish  examples  of  what  may  be 
proposed  this  year,  and  provide  relief  to  one 
railroad  (retroactive  to  1941 ),»  certain 
charitable  organizations,"'  the  estates  of  cer- 
tain persons  who  died  from  1948  through 
1950  without  releasing  powers  of  appolnt- 
ment.''-  farmers  selling  livestock  on  account 
of  drought,"  and  other  random  beneficiaries. 
One  of  the  amendments  is  an  attempt  to 
extend  existing  special  legislation.  During  the 
war  years  there  was  a  statute  which  freed 
the  estates  of  veterans  dying  in  action  from 
income  tax  for  the  year  of  their  death."  The 
self-evident  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  lessen 
the  biu-den  upon  families  whose  financial  se- 
curity might  be  impaired  by  the  loss  of  the 
serviceman.  When  relief  has  become  avail- 
able, there  is  always  a  next  step  in  the  quest 
for  special  treatment:  why  tax  the  estate  of 
a  deceased  serviceman  who  was  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  trust  under  which  income  was 
accumulated  for  his  benefit  while  he  was  in 
the  service?  In  1951  an  amendment  was 
adopted  to  have  such  trust  income  treated 
as  If  It  had  been  distributed  to  the  veteran  In 
the  year  of  his  death  and  thereby  render  it 
wholly  tax-exempt.""  The  proposal  now  has 
been  made  to  accord  the  same  treatment  ret- 
roactively to  trusts  where  refunds  already 
were  barred.""  Thus  relief,  originally  limited 
to  the  personal  Income  of  the  veteran,  Is  to 
be  stretched  to  cover  the  undistributed  In- 
come of  any  Irrevocable  trust  under  which 
be  was  the  beneficiary. 

E.    The    excess   profits   tax 

Perhaps  at  this  point  Inquiry  may  be 
raised  why  no  mention  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  provisions.  Among 
them  are  numerous  glaring  examples  of  spe- 
cial relief  plainly  tailored  to  a  single  com- 
pany or  at  the  most  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few."'  Typical  illustrations  are  provisions 
which  to  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge 
were  applicable  to  one  or  two  television 
manufacturers  "»  or  a  single  paper  company." 
One  of  the  baldest  instances  of  preferential 
legislation  Is  a  section  of  the  1951  revenue 
act  providing  for  an  alternative  average  base 
period  net  Income  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
payer which  was  engaged  primarily  In  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  and  which 
after  the  middle  of  Its  base  period  and  prior 
to  July  1,  1950,  consolidated  with  another 
newspaper  published  in  the  same  locality." 
We  may  well  ask  how  many  newspapers  of  a 
size  subject  to  excess  profits  tax  possibly 
underwent  a  consolidation  during  the  very 
brief  period  specified.  Obviously  one  concern 
was  singled  out. 

The  fact  is  that  relief  from  the  excess 
profits  tax  was  almost  inevitable.  Both  in 
theory  and  In  practice,  the  problem  of  defin- 
ing what  are  "excess"  profits  Is  Insoluble."'  It 
Is  In  fact  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the 
tax  Itself  has  been  so  unpopular.  With  rates 
above  80  per  cent,  there  would  be  Instances 
of  oppressive  hardship  if  an  excess  profits 
tax  law  were  enacted  which  afforded  no  pos- 
sible escape.  For  this  reason  there  was  In 
World  War  II  a  so-called  "general  relief" 
statute  entitled  section  722,  and  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  Council  was  established  to  ad- 
minister It."  Because  of  congressional  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  handling  of  section  722, 
relief  provisions  were  specifically  written 
into  the  new  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1950." 
In  effect.  Congress  took  unto  Itself  the  role 
occupied  by  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  Council, 
and  granted  statutory  relief  almost  upon  a 
case-by-cae  basis.*'  Thus  If  the  1950  excess 
profits  tax  law  had  still  be  in  effect  In  1954. 
provisions  allowing  special  relief  might  have 
been  expected  because  no  one  can  say  with 


any  certainty  what  profits  are  "normal"  and 
what  are  "excess."  It  Is  still  true,  however, 
that  the  taxpayers  havlg  the  most  effective 
lobbies  received  relief  and  the  less  fortunate 
did  not. 

F.  Preliminary  generalisations 
Before  analyzing  further  Instances  of  con- 
gressional response  to  outside  pressures,  we 
should  arrive  at  some  preliminary  generaliza- 
tions from  the  preceding  examples  of  relief 
to  Individual  taxpayers  and  private  groufis. 
In  each  Instance  the  character  of  the  r;eUef 
afforded  is  so  technical  as  to  make  a  simple 
explanation  Impossible.  Being  obscure  or  In- 
comprehensible to  the  layman.  It  is  not  rec- 
ognized as  an  outright  favor  to  one  individ- 
ual or  a  highly  selective  group.  Moreover,  the 
relief  is  not  palpably  unwarranted.  The  case 
Involving  the  retiring  movie  magnate  dem- 
onstrates one  of  the  basic  weaknesses  In  the 
tax  system,  namely,  the  taxing  of  bunched 
Income  where  no  averaging  system  is  avail- 
able. But  this  inequity  affects  a  multitude 
of  taxpayers:  artists,  writers,  athletes,  and 
all  persons  retiring  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  movie  executive  here  is  probably 
not  injured  as  much  as  the  actors  who  work 
for  the  same  company.  By  the  same  token, 
the  Inventor  has  received  favored  treatment 
without  any  congressional  notice  of  others 
engaged  In  creative  work.  In  this  respect 
charitable  organizations  are  equally  vulner- 
able. Perhaps  all  these  cases  warranted  re- 
lief, but  is  It  not  true  that  the  tax  laws  work 
hardship  In  an  Infinite  number  of  transac- 
tions? Can  relief  be  scattered  sporadically 
among  a  few  individuals — whose  only  com- 
mon characteristic  is  access  to  Congress — 
without  making  a  mockery  of  the  revenue 
laws?  For  every  person  who  successfully  ar- 
gues that  he  Is  discriminated  against  there 
are  thousands  of  others.  Inarticulate  or  in- 
effective, who  are  suffering  the  same  fate  in 
silence. 

m.    RESPONSE    TO    PRESSURES   PROM    INOUSTRT 

OROtn>s 

The  Code  has  not  only  scattered  largess 
among  specific  individuals  and  private  groups 
who  requested  relief  but  has  also  shown  some 
evidence  of  responding  to  pressures  from  sev- 
eral industry  groups.  In  general,  it  appears 
that  the  extractive  Industries  are  the  princi- 
pal beneficiaries,  and  as  a  whole  they  are 
gaining  an  increasingly  strong  position  In  our 
tax  structure. 

Of  this  group,  the  oil  Industry  has  been 
the  most  frequently  commented  upon,  prin- 
cipally by  reason  of  the  27 '/i  per  cent  deduc- 
tion allowed  against  gross  income  for  deple- 
tion." No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  re- 
peat the  criticisms  levelled  at  the  favored 
status  which  the  oil  group  enjoys.**  Only  a 
handful  of  senators  venture  to  oppose  it.  In 
fact,  one  senator  urged  his  colleague.  Senator 
Douglas,  to  withdraw  a  controversial  amend- 
ment by  saying,  "I  am  simply  trying  to  keep 
I  him  I  .  .  .  from  committing  suicide."*'  The 
industry  now  regards  percentage  depletion  as 
a  sacrosanct,  almost  constitutional,  preroga- 
tive, but  still  not  enough.  Other  advantages 
have  been  sought.  One  already  obtained  is 
the  privilege  of  writing  off  intangible  drilling 
costs  as  expenses  rather  than  capitalizing 
them  and  perhaps  losing  them  as  deduc- 
tions." In  1950  the  oil  Industry  also  succeeded 
before  the  Senate  committee  In  having  In- 
serted a  new  provision  which  would  convert 
the  assignment  of  so-called  "In-oU  payments" 
from  an  ordinary  income  transaction  Into 
capital  gain.  Although  the  conference  com- 
mittee rejected  the  change,**  It  should  be 
recognized  that  a  matter  once  raised  Is  not 
finally  dispKtsed  of,  but  will  recur  as  an  issue 
In  hearings  on  subsequent  revenue  acts. 

Several  other  extractive  Industries  appear 
to  have  profited  recently  from  effective  lob- 
bying: coal  In  1951^*  and  In  the  same  year, 
sand,  gravel  and  stone.^  With  respect  to  coal, 
the  percentage  depletion  deduction  was  In- 
creased from  5  to  10  per  cent  on  the  ground. 
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stated  In  the  committee  report  of  1951,  that 
the  coal  mining  Industry  was  peculiarly  In 
need  of  more  favorable  tax  treatment  because 
of  the  inroads  which  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  particularly  oil  and  gas,  had  made  on 
the  potential  markets  for  coal.'-  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  Inconsistent  theories  upon 
which  the  percentage  depletion  deduction  is 
granted.  On  the  one  hand,  the  intention  is 
to  stimulate  development  and  wlldcattlng  by 
awarding  such  a  tax  advantage  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry." On  the  other.  It  is  to  furnish  relief 
to  an  industry  which  has  suffered  by  reason 
of  the  increasing  use  of  oil  and  gas.  If  per- 
' -rentage  depletion  hsa  any  function  in  oxir  tax 
structure,  should  It  be  used  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  one  group  and  "bail  out"  an- 
other at  the  same  time? 

As  a  supplement  to  the  additional  percent- 
age depletion  upon  coal,  the  1951  act  con- 
ferred preferential  capital  gains  treatment 
upon  royalties  received  by  lessors."'  The  Sen- 
ate committee  report  expressed  solicitude  for 
the  tndxistry  and  for  the  leases  originally 
drawn  on  coal  property.  It  pointed  out  that 
most  of  them  are  long-term  and  call  for  roy- 
alty payments  In  cents  per  ton;  hence  the 
lessor  does  not  receive  the  automatic  adjust- 
ment for  price  changes  which  occurs  when  a 
royalty  Is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  coal  extracted.  Further,  the  re- 
port stated,  many  of  the  existing  coal  leases 
were  old  and  royalty  payments  therefore 
small."  But  It  should  be  noted  that  capital 
gains  treatment  was  given  to  coal  royalties 
on  both  past  and  future  leases.  Congress  ap- 
parently decided  to  confer  a  subsidy  on  the 
coal  Industry  through  the  revenue  laws.  Of 
course,  the  argument  can  be  made  that  the 
1951  provision  ™  merely  extends  to  the  coal 
Industry  what  the  Umber  Industry  had  al- 
ready received."  The  next  question,  then,  will 
be  why  the  coal  industry  should  benefit  if  the 
oil  Industry  does  not.  and  why  capital  gains 
treatment  should  not  be  available  with  re- 
spect to  oil  or  many  other  royalties  in  areas 
which  might  deserve  positive  encouragement 
Instead  of  subsidies  for  their  declining 
status. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  according 
to  the  Senate  committee  the  lessor  of  a  coal 
property  "as  a  practical  matter"  is  not  likely 
to  benefit  from  the  Increased  percentage 
depletion  provided.'"  Thus  since  the  latter 
allowance  would  be  of  material  aid  to  only 
one  group  (the  operators),  another  group 
(the  lessors)  must  receive  some  compensat- 
ing form  of  special  treatment,  such  as  capi- 
tal gains.  Once  a  policy  of  relief  has  been 
adopted,  the  consequence  is  that  all  parti- 
cipants, operators  as  well  as  lessors,  must 
obtain  a  subsidy  lest  there  be  discrimination 
among  them. 

The  Iron  ore  Industry  In  1954  sought  and 
almost  obtained  the  capital  gains  treatment 
now  available  to  owners  of  timber  and  coal. 
By  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill,  tax 
relief  was  expanded  to  Include  the  disposal 
of  iron  ore."  but  the  amendment  was  sub- 
sequently eliminated  In  conference."  How- 
ever, continuing  pressure  upon  the  Senate 
Is  strong  enough  that  the  possibility  of  cap- 
ital gains  treatment  cannot  be  deemed  a 
dead  issue. 

Iron  ore  Is  already  receiving  substantial 
benefits  under  the  tax  laws.  Percentage  de- 
pletion of  15  per  cent "  has  long  been  avail- 
able to  It,  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951 
permitted  the  expensing  of  all  Items  in- 
curred for  the  development  of  a  mine  or 
deposit."*  Similar  benefits  are  provided  with 
respect  to  the  write-off  of  mine  exploration 
expenditures  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  in  the 
1954  Code."*  The  reasons  given  in  the  Senate 
committee  report  for  permitting  both  de- 
ductions are  much  the  same.  The  report 
points  out  that  where  the  depletion  allow- 
ance Is  a  percentage  of  the  gross  Income  of 
the  property  it  Is  the  same  whether  a  large 
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or  small  outlay  Is  necessary  to  explore  and 
develop  the  mine,  with  the  result  that  mines 
having  relatively  large  exploratory  and  de- 
velopment costs  are  subject  to  unfair  dis- 
crimination." Thus  It  would  appear  that  the 
largess  of  percentage  depletion  In  ttirn  gen- 
erates an  Inequity  which  mtist  then  be 
remedied. 

Another  group  which  has  been  satisfied, 
after  years  of  clamor  over  "discrimination," 
may  be  referred  to  loosely  as  the  "sand  and 
gravel  lobby."  In  1951  almost  every  known 
building  material  received  a  5  per  cent  allow- 
ance for  depletion.*'  When  Senator  Douglas 
moved  unsuccessfully  to  strike  out  clam  and 
oy.ter  shells  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
regard  them  as  necessary  to  the  national  de- 
fense. Senator  Connally  said  in  debate.  "The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  greatly  concerned 
about  clam  shells.  He  does  not  have  many  in 
his  district."  *"  In  1954,  allowances  fcr  gran- 
ite, marble,  slate,  and  other  stone,  when  used 
as  dimension  or  ornamental  ttone,  were 
raised  from  5  to  15  per  cent."  In  order  to 
draw  some  line,  however  remote.  Congress  in 
the  new  Code  expressly  stated  that  percent- 
age depletion  does  not  apply  to  soil  and  wa- 
ter, or  minerals  from  sea  water,  air,  or  similar 
inexhaustible  sources." 

One  of  the  most  trouble:  ome  issues  In  1954 
arose  over  limestone.  The  general  policy  of 
of  the  statute  appears  to  be  that  minerals 
used  for  road  material,  concrete,  or  similar 
purposes  shall  receive  only  a  5  per  cent  al- 
lowance. However,  two  senators  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  pointed  out  that  this  would  give 
higher  grade  limestone  unfair  treatment 
when  used  or  sold  competitively  with  items 
Euch  ai  rock  asphalt,  which  under  section 
613(b)(3)  receives  15  per  cent  even  though 
used  on  roads.""  The  statute  therefore  was 
amended  specially  to  provide  15  per  cent  de- 
pletion where  a  mineral  is  sold  "on  bid  in 
direct  competition  with  a  bonafled  bid  to 
sell  a  mineral"  bearing  the  higher  rate."'  Thus 
the  gates  have  been  opened  to  permit  even 
road-building  materials  to  receive  further  tax 
relief. 

The  next  step  can  be  best  visualized 
through  the  testimony  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Taxation  ComnUttee  of  the  National 
Sand  and  Gravel  Association  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  In  1954.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Hou:e  bill  at  the  time  proposed 
a  15  per  cent  allowance  for  limestone  for 
whatever  purpose  used,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  "the  wisdom  and  justification  of 
the  proposal  will  be  recognized  by  your  com- 
mittee." "'  He  further  testified  that  the  same 
considerations  which  led  to  this  decision  by 
the  House  apply  with  equal  force  and  logic 
to  the  sand  and  gravel  producers,  who  are 
in  competition  with  producers  of  crushed 
limestone  all  over  the  United  States. 

If  the  oil  industry  receives  percentage  de- 
pletion,"" why  should  not  other  extractive  in- 
dustries? One  theory  advanced  for  percentage 
depletion,  that  the  owner  is  losing  his  "capi- 
tal" which  should  be  valued  at  some  figure 
approaching  discovery  value,""  is  applicable 
to  all  extractive  industries.  Probably  the 
strongest  argument  made  by  the  oil  industry 
is  that  the  predominant  Importance  of  oil 
In  our  economy,  particularly  In  connection 
with  any  war  effort,  constitutes  a  Justifica- 
tion for  benefiting  taxpayers  risking  their 
capital  In  discovering  and  developing  new 
sources  of  supply."  The  argument  Is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  independent  oil  wild- 
catters engaged  in  sinking  holes  which  may 
be  and  often  prove  to  be  dry.  Undeniably  the 
risks  they  run  are  enormous.  On  the  other 
hand,  critics  have  noted  that  the  chances 
taken  by  the  major  oil  firms  are  within  the 
range  of  normal  business  activity,  and  there- 
fore query  whether  such  largess  Is  warrant- 
ed." 

Even  If  we  are  willing  to  accept  these  argu- 
ments. It  does  not  follow  that  percentage  de- 
pletion at  present  rates  is  relief  solely  for  the 
loss  which  the  owner  would  otherwise  suffer. 


When  available  to  all  substances  save  earth, 
air,  and  water,  the  depletion  allowance 
quickly  becomes  an  outright  subsidy.  The  de- 
fense argument  for  percentage  depletion  In 
the  oil  Industry  may  apply  in  the  case  of 
uraniimi,  but  it  certainly  does  not  exist  In 
connection  with  sand,  gravel,  and  like  ma- 
tsrials.  Are  there  not  in  fact  many  other 
industries  where  further  development  should 
be  encouraged?  What  accounts  for  legisla- 
tion favoring  sand  and  gravel  firms  is  the 
continued  political  pressure  of  the  firms  af- 
fected and  the  argument  that,  as  compared 
with  the  Oil,  coal,  and  timber  Industries, 
they  arc  being  discriminated  against. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  of  congressional 
responses  to  pressure  from  Industry  groups 
point  toward  the  basis  upon  which  tax  relief 
has  been  granted.  As  already  noted,  the  ex- 
tractive industries  have  been  the  principal 
beneficiaries."  How  have  they  succeeded  so 
admirably,  when  in  fact  the  coal  industry's 
plea  rests  upon  its  depressed  condition,  while 
the  oil  industry  bases  its  claim  upon  the 
importance  of  stimulating  exploration  and 
developing  reserves?  The  formula  in  most 
cases  appears  to  be  the  discrimination  argu- 
ment, the  demand  for  tax  equity.  As  one 
author  has  Indicated,  tax  equity  Is  achieved 
when  the  same  load  Is  placed  on  different 
persons  who  are  in  similar  economic  posi- 
tions."' With  respect  to  percentage  depletion 
the  coal  industry  sought  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  favorable  position  as  the  oil  group,  and 
the  sand  and  gravel  spokesmen  felt  they 
were  being  discriminated  against  if  they  did 
not  receive  treatment  similar  to  that  already 
available  to  the  oil,  coal,  sulphur,  and  min- 
ing Industries.  And  now  that  timber  and  coal 
royalties  are  afforded  capital  gains  treatment, 
the  lever  of  discrimination  can  again  be  used 
most  effectively  by  the  Iron  ore  and  oil  men 
to  claim  similar  advantages  for  royalties  and 
"In  oil  payments." 

rv.    RESPONSE    TO    PHESSTTRES    FROM    ECONOMIC 
GROUPS 

In  moving  from  the  privileged  tax  treat- 
ment accorded  to  specific  individuals  and 
industries,  I  next  shall  attempt  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  some  of  the  important  economic 
groups  In  our  society  and  how  they  are  far- 
ing in  the  race  for  special  benefits.  To  a  large 
extent  favored  treatment  is  being  conferred 
In  a  sporadic  manner,  without  regard  to  what 
privileges  are  available  to  one  class  and  with- 
held from  another.  Cases  evoking  sympathy 
and  a  desire  to  provide  benefits  are  Individ- 
ually brought  to  the  attention  of  Congres.-i, 
and  treated  upon  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
A.  Investors 

Those  individuals  who  are  well  advised,  or 
especially  fitted  by  occupation,  training,  and 
background,  are  likely  to  be  able  to  realize 
fully  the  opportunities  for  minimizing  their 
tax  burdens.  Today  the  large  investor  prob- 
ably constitutes  the  most  important  benefi- 
ciary of  preferential  treatment.  A  Harvard 
Business  School  study  has  reached  the 
opinion  that  much  of  the  income  received  by 
upper  bracket  Individuals  spears  to  avoid 
the  full  impact  of  the  Income  tax."  One 
chart  Indicates  that  In  1946  there  was  little 
or  no  progression  In  effective  tax  rates  be- 
yond the  $60,000  Income  level,  and  the  maxi- 
mum average  tax  rate  was  less  than  50  per 
cent,  despite  the  fact  that  theoretical  effec- 
tive rates  ranged  as  high  as  85.5  per  cent." 

The  difference  in  effective  tax  rates  on 
Individuals  with  large  Incomes  can  be  at- 
tributed In  major  part  to  capital  gains. 
There  Is  xmdoubtedly  a  segment  among  the 
Investor  group  whose  whole  attention  Is  di- 
rected toward  transactions  which  ultimately 
might  yield  return  of  a  capital  nature.  Some 
of  the  "available  media  are  marketable  com- 
mon stocks,  new  ventures,  real  estate,  oil 
properties,  and  closely-held  concerns.  Since 
the  war  there  has  been  considerable  activity 
m  the  purchase  and  sale  of  appreciated  prop- 
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erty,  sometimes  following  the  acquisition  of 
the  stock  and  liquidation  of  a  family  or  close 
corporation.  Another  opportunity  available 
to  those  in  control  of  operating  companies 
Is  to  ensure  the  retention  of  corporate  earn- 
ings and  continuous  expansion  until  the 
owner  can  realize  upon  the  correspondingly 
enhanced  value  of  stock  or  assets  at  capital 
gains  rates.""  Furthermore,  the  area  of  cap- 
ital gains  has  been  growing  to  include  timber 
royalties  and,  most  recently,  coal  royalties.'"' 
But  the  capital  gains  rate  of  25  per  cent 
seems  to  reduce  the  effective  tax  rates  upon 
certain  persons  with  large  incomes  without 
affecting  taxability  of  others  at  aU.""  Thus 
there  is  created  dlsunlformity  In  the  rate 
structure  even  among  wealthy  investors. 
Pressure  to  expand  the  scope  of  capital  gains, 
and  to  reduce  the  rate  and  required  holding 
period.  Is  a  hardy  perennial  in  congressional 
hearings,  and  cannot  be  discounted  as  a 
source  of  additional  benefit  to  the  high- 
bracket  taxpayer  in  the  future. 

Another,  quite  different,  way  of  reducing 
the  effective  rate  of  taxation  is  through  the 
purchase  of  tax-exempt  securities  and  of  in- 
surance.'*' Persons  of  wealth  Interested  In 
capital  preservation  or  security,  as  distin- 
guished from  capital  appreciation,  have 
bought  substantial  amounts  of  municipal 
and  similar  types  of  bonds.  In  this  Instance 
exemption  is  not  due  primarily  to  political 
pressure  from  the  large  Investor.  Its  origin 
rests  in  the  desire  of  states  and  municipal- 
ities to  issue  securities  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
Interest.'"  Yet  this  tax  exemption  feature 
represents  at  the  present  time  a  substantial 
Inequity  In  favor  of  persons  in  high  income 
tax  brackets.  There  has  been  also  a  tendency 
among  the  same  group  to  invest  In  other 
low  risk  Investments  having  tax  advantages, 
such  as  life  insurance  policies.  The  freedom 
from  Income  tax  of  the  Investment  Incre- 
ment In  life  Insurance  Is  probably  the  major 
factor  which  renders  life  Insurance  attrac- 
tive to  the  tax-conscious  Investor.  The  fact 
that  the  Interest  element  Is  not  subject  to 
tax  during  the  Investor's  life  or  at  his  death 
is  but  one  of  the  special  favors  enjoyed  by 
life  Insurance  over  other  investment  media.'™ 
For  Individuals  in  very  high  tax  brackets  the 
after-tax  yields  on  common  stock  may  be 
reduced  below  those  available  from  tax- 
exempt  securities  and  certain  life  Insurance 
policies.  And  conservative  investors  may  not 
regard  the  higher  income  (if  any)  as  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  risk  of  capital 
loss  Inherent  in  stock  ownership. 

Another  grant  available  to  the  large  In- 
vestor, namely,  percentage  depletion,  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  at  length.'"  Invest- 
ment In  oil  royalties  from  proven  fields  offers 
one  means  of  utilizing  this  tax  advantage.'" 
Oil  drilling  syndicates  financed  by  persons 
of  wealth  have  now  become  commonplace. 
They  frequently  Invest  a  portion  of  their 
funds  with  the  expectation  of  writing  off 
intangible  drilling  costs  Immediately  as  an 
expense  against  high  Income  and  taking  the 
additional  2T/2  per  cent  deduction  in  the 
event  that  drilling  is  successful.'" 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  benefit  to  the 
Investor  group  is  the  new  dividend  credit 
provision  of  the  1954  act.'"  Besides  the  agru- 
ment  of  alleged  double  taxation,  probably  the 
major  reason  given  for  the  relief  is  that  the 
tax  burden  on  distributed  coiporate  earnings 
"has  contributed  to  the  Impairment  of  In- 
vestment Incentives."  "°  The  Senate  commit- 
tee report  pointed  out  that  capital  which 
would  otherwise  be  Invested  In  stocks  is 
driven  Into  channels  Involving  less  risk,  re- 
stricting the  ability  of  companies  to  raise 
equity  capital  and  forcing  them  to  rely  too 
heavily  on  borrowed  money.'"  Thus  in  part 
the  credit  for  dividends  can  be  debcribed  as 
an  inducement  to  counteract  the  existing 
tax  exemption  of  Insurance  and  municipal 
bonds. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


B.  Corporate  executives 
Another  group  which  has  been  substan- 
tially favored  by  the  income  tax  laws  Is  the 
executives  of  established  corporations.  For 
some  time,  since  the  enactment  of  old  sec- 
tion 165(a),  now  section  401,  this  group  hafe 
shared  the  advantages  of  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  available  to  employees  of  such 
companies  generally."'  In  order  to  qualify, 
such  plans  must  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  employees 
who  are  officers,  shareholders,  or  supervi- 
sors.'" At  the  same  time  the  group  covered 
can  be  severely  limited  under  the  1954  Code, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  providing  ulti- 
mately for  substantial  remuneration  to  top 
employees  after  retirement.  The  basic  differ- 
ence between  executives  and  other  employees 
is  that  the  former  benefit  in  a  larger  dollar 
amount."*  The  new  Code  has  taken  an  addi- 
tional step  favorable  to  employees  having 
sizable  estates  by  excluding  from  the  estate 
tax  any  annuity  or  other  payment  receivable 
by  a  widow  or  other  beneficiary  under  a 
qualified  plan.  "= 

Question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  pressures 
which  were  responsible  for  the  original  enact- 
ment of  pension  and  profit-sharing  legisla- 
tion. Here,  as  In  the  case  of  municipal  bonds, 
the  reason  for  enactment  did  not  stem  from 
the  beneficiaries,  the  executives.  It  lies  in  a 
public  policy  favoring  the  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility by  companies  for  their  employees 
after  retirement.  In  other  words,  the  execu- 
tive group  is  a  by-product  beneficiary  of  a 
broad  policy  favoring  employees  as  a  class. 
Yet  thanks  in  part  to  federal  tax  policy  the 
amounts  received  after  the  retiring  age  can 
be  so  bountiful  that  the  time  may  come  when 
the  estate  tax  and  income  tax  benefits  en- 
Joyed  by  management  will  be  subjected  to 
congressional  review. 

One  benefit  available  to  corporate  execu- 
tives does  not  arise  from  a  special  provision 
in  the  Code,  but  rather  from  a  Judicial  defi- 
nition of  when  Income  becomes  taxable.  De- 
ferred compensation  plans  are  common  today, 
pursuant  to  which  executives  receive  some  of 
their  increased  compensation  In  the  form  of 
payments  after  retirement  in  return  for  act- 
ing as  consultants."' 

The  trend  in  the  direction  of  favoring  cor- 
porate executives  is  perhaps  demonstrated 
most  clearly  by  the  stock  option  provision  en- 
acted in  1950.'"  It  has  been  broadened  in  sev- 
eral respects  under  the  1954  Code.  Having  the 
alleged  objective  of  providing  an  Incentive  for 
executives  to  obtain  a  stake  in  the  enter- 
prlse,"'  this  provision  nevertheless  favors  of- 
ficers who  are  recipients  of  options,  if  they 
sell  the  shares  they  obtain  more  than  two 
years  after  the  grant  of  the  option  and  more 
than  six  months  after  the  transfer  of  the 
stock.  Under  these  circumstances  they  are 
permitted  to  realize  the  profit  upon  their 
"stake"  at  capital  gains  rates.""  The  corpo- 
rate law  cases  which  have  arisen  since  the 
enactment  of  the  stock  option  provision  in- 
dicate that  a  consideration  in  the  form  of 
services  should  be  exacted  for  such  options.'* 
They  also  demonstrate  that  such  options  are 
basically  for  services  rendered  and  therefore 
compensation,  which  In  the  case  of  other 
classes  In  our  society  is  treated  as  ordinary 
income,  not  as  capital  gain.'"  An  Interesting 
facet  of  the  stock  option  law  Is  that  it  rarely 
provides  relief  for  employees  of  small  busi- 
nesses because  of  the  ten  percent  stock  own- 
ership limitation  and  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  the  stock  at  the  option 
date.'=  This  resvUt  Is  directly  in  conflict  with 
the  Incentive  rationale  imderlying  the  stock 
option  law,  for  the  efforts  of  the  management 
of  a  small  concern  seem  more  likely  to  be  re- 
flected in  Its  success  and  the  value  of  its 
shares  than  the  efforts  of  employees  of  public 
corporations,  where  the  price  rise  may  rep- 
resent stock  market  trends  or  extrinsic  condi- 
tions such  as  the  Korean  War. 

Though  not  related  to  special  legislation, 
a  further  avenue  for  privileged  treatment  of 


corporate  executives  is  through  i>erqulslte8 
of  office,  which  are  l>ecoming  increasingly 
accepted  among  corporations.  The  allocation 
of  automobiles  to  executives  for  personal  use, 
an  executive  lunch  room  with  meals  at  cost, 
club  membership,  entertainment  and  expense 
accounts  are  probably  the  least  objectionable 
of  many  benefits  which  today  are  available 
to  many  company  officers-'^"  Most  of  them 
are  actually  Income  to  the  person,  but  are 
difficult  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
detect.  In  fact,  any  strict  application  of  the 
principle  of  taxing  all  of  them  would  un- 
doubtedly be  regarded  as  an  attack  on  a  cus- 
tomary method  of  doing  business  in  this 
country. 

C.  Owners  of  family  businesses 
The  owners  of  family  businesses  today  are 
probably  in  a  position  even  more  favorable 
taxwlse  than  that  of  corporate  executives. 
This  Is  especially  true  when  they  are  oper- 
ating through  a  corporation  rather  than  a 
partnership.  In  general  theirs  are  the  same 
opportunities  available  to  the  large  Investor. 
Under  the  corporate  method  of  doing  business 
the  owners  are  in  a  favorable  position  to 
build  up  the  company  by  accumulating  prof- 
its which  may  be  realized  at  capital  gains 
rates  through  ultimate  sale  or  liquidation. '-•« 
The  cost  involved  is  payment  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  and  an  ultimate  capital  gains  tax 
upon  earnings  which,  if  distributed  as  divi- 
dends, would  have  been  taxable  to  the  owners 
as  income.  The  accumulation  of  profits,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  not  readily  available  to 
the  owners  of  family  businesses  operating 
In  partnership  form,  where  earnings  must  be 
reported  in  the  individual  return.  However, 
anyone  operating  a  business  as  a  partnership 
likewise  has  the  ultimate  advantage  of  dis- 
posing of  his  interest  at  capital  gains  rates 
under  existing  law.'™  Moreover,  one  of  the 
most  Important  tax  advantages  to  the  owners 
of  family  businesses  today,  whether  In  the 
corporate  or  partnership  form,  is  the  facility 
to  charge  off  substantial  amounts  of  personal 
expenditures  as  business  expenses.'^*  And  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  proprietors  of 
closely-held  concerns  have  an  extraordinary 
oppKjrtunlty  to  benefit  through  a  profit-shar- 
ing and  pension  plan  in  their  capacity  as  em- 
ployees of  their  own  companies.'"  In  these 
respects  they  can  have  many  of  the  advan- 
tages available  to  the  executives  of  public 
corporations,  and  yet  do  not  lose  any  possible 
opportunities  to  realize  on  their  profits 
through  ultimate  sale  or  liquidation  at  favor- 
able rates. 

The  owner  of  a  family  business,  like  the 
large  investor,  can  spread  the  total  earned 
Income  of  the  business  over  the  family  group 
to  obtain  tax  advantages.  This  may  be  done 
In  the  corporate  field  by  the  distribution  of 
shares  to  members  of  the  family  or  to  trusts 
for  their  benefit.  Largely  because  such  a 
benefit  was  available  to  persons  operating 
in  the  corporate  form,  the  same  kind  of 
relief  was  made  available  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1951  to  family  partnerships.'™  Passed  after 
years  of  litigation,  the  act  provided  that  for 
federal  Income  tax  purposes  a  person  must 
be  recognized  as  a  partner  if  he  owns  an 
Interest  in  which  capital  is  a  material  in- 
come-producing factor,  whether  the  capital 
interest  was  acquired  by  purchase  or  gift.  A 
gift  of  a  share  in  a  family  partnership  is 
henceforth  to  be  respected  regardless  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  transfer.  Thus 
In  the  case  of  both  corporate  and  partner- 
ship firms  where  capital  plays  some  part, 
owners  are  able  to  spread  among  their  family 
groups  Income  derived  in  large  measure  from 
their  own  efforts. 

D.  Organized  labor 
The  tax  benefits  derived  by  organized  labor 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are  not 
yet  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  Investor, 
corporate  executives,  or  business  owners.  The 
capital  gains  provision,  for  example.  Is  of 
less  advantage  to  the  average  worker  since 
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his  income  is  relatively  low  and  consists  of 
earnings  exclusively.  Also,  no  opportunity  is 
afTorded  for  taking  generous  deductions, 
since  under  the  withholding  process  the  em- 
ployer furnishes  a  statement  showing  total 
wages  and  the  tax  withheld.  As  a  conse- 
q-aence,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  orga- 
nized labor  has  opposed  as  "loopholes"  many 
cf  the  provisions  which  Congress  has  enacted 
favoring  other  economic  groups:  percentage 
depletion,  capital  gains,  and  the  lilce."* 

At  the  same  time  labor  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed as  unrealistic.  Tax  considerations 
have  played  a  part  in  the  current  shifting  of 
bargaining  from  wages  alone  to  payments  in 
the  event  of  retirement,  accident,  or  sickness. 
Perhaps  ultimately  labor  will  resort  to  the 
Er^me  arguments  that  have  been  relied  upon 
by  business  owners  and  executives.  Already 
the  tax  position  of  organized  employees  in 
established  firms  is  much  more  favorable 
than  that  of  workers  as  a  whole.  The  former 
may  be  said  to  receive  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment through  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans,  under  which  contributions  are  ex- 
empted from  tax  in  the  hands  of  the  trust 
and  until  actually  received  by  the  em- 
ployee.'* The  1954  Code  further  provides  that 
total  distributions  paid  to  the  employee 
within  one  year  on  account  of  his  death  or 
other  separation  from  service  shall  be  con- 
sidered capital  gain.'"  The  Code  has  carried 
over,  and  in  some  cases  broadened,  previous- 
ly enacted  exclusions  from  income  In  the  case 
of  contributions  by  employers  to  health 
plans,"*  compensation  for  injury  and  sick- 
ness.'** wages  continued  in  such  event,'**  and 
$5,000  of  Insurance  paid  by  reason  of  the 
employee's  death.'"* 

A  movement  seems  to  be  growing  to  bar- 
gain for  broader  fringe  benefits,  which  might 
be  treated  as  falling  imder  a  comprehensive 
definition  of  income.  These  benefits  take  In- 
numerable forms,  such  as  free  meals,  medical 
service,  summer  vacations,  purchase  dis- 
counts, and  insurance.  They  have  grown  from 
98.8  billion  in  1952  to  $9.6  billion  In  1953."* 
One  ofiBce  equipment  company  has  stated 
that  Its  fringe  benefits  amount  to  about  $550 
per  employee,  or  a  total  of  over  $7  million  per 
year  for  its  14,000-person  work  force.'"  Yet 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  is  admin- 
istratively feasible  to  tax  them.'" 

The  political  and  economic  bargaining 
power  of  strong  unions  raises  the  question 
whether.  In  the  light  of  the  growing  demand 
for  revenue  from  low-bracket  taxpayers,  it  is 
not  Inevitable  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
employer  will  be  expanded  to  include  not 
only  safer  working  but  also  better  living  con- 
ditions for  the  worker,  and  that  pressure  will 
be  exerted  to  render  such  Improved  condi- 
tions, these  "fringe  benefits,"  tax  free.  In 
essence  the  argument  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  tax  a  clerk  working  in  well- 
lighted,  air-conditioned  surroundings  more 
than  a  steel  worker  earning  the  same  salary. 
Hence  taxes  should  not  be  imposed  upon  the 
perquisites  furnished  some  elements  of  labor 
by  reason  of  their  stronger  negotiating  posi- 
tion. But  then  the  problem  is  whether  the 
perquisites  available  to  management  are  any 
different  in  principle,  though  more  elaborate 
In  kind,  from  those  enjoyed  by  labor.  It  is 
conceivable  that  In  terms  of  taxation  the  ob- 
jectives of  management  and  of  organised 
labor  In  bargaining  with  corporate  organi- 
sation today  actually  coincide,  to  the  joint 
detriment  of  the  federal  revenue. 

Perhaps  by  reason  of  taxes  our  society  is 
moving  back  to  the  status  of  a  barter  econ- 
omy. As  one  author  has  said,  "we  are  going 
through  a  development  which  U  just  the 
opposite  of  that  which  marked  the  end  of 
the  feudal  period  when  wage  payments  were 
being  commuted  Into  money.  Now  many 
wages  are  being  conunuted  Into  tax-free  serv- 
icee.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  the 
Individual  unfortunate  enough  to  receive  all 
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of  his  wages  In  money  will  have  an  impossi- 
ble tax  burden!""* 

E.  Farmers 

It  Is  perhaps  never  fully  appreciated  that 
one  class  of  persons  profiting  extensively 
from  the  present  tax  laws  Is  the  farmer.  In 
general  the  benefits  he  receive^  do  not  flow 
from  special  legislation.  Part  of  the  farmer's 
tax  advantage  seems  to  stem  from  three 
facts:  farmers'  lodging  (like  that  of  all  home 
owners)  is  not  treated  as  Income;  none  of  the 
fuel  or  food,  if  the  farm  is  self-supporting, 
is  included  in  income;  and  there  Is  much 
careless  reporting,  perhaps  even  deliberate 
omission.""  As  a  practical  matter,  Is  there 
any  real  way  of  enabling  the  Government  to 
re.ilize  upon  any  one  of  these  sources  of  in- 
come? Much  of  the  benefit  farmers  receive 
can  be  attributed  to  the  Impossibility  of  ad- 
ministering a  tax  law  which  could  Include, 
or  even  discover,  all  Items  that  might  In 
theory  be  treated  as  Income  In  the  farmer's 
hands. 

At  the  same  time  It  cannot  be  said  that 
farmers  as  a  class  are  resting  on  their  exist- 
ing favorable  tax  status.  The  Revenue  Act  of 
1951  provided  that  Income  derived  from  dis- 
position of  livestock  should  have  the  benefits 
of  capital  gains  treatment.'"  At  one  point  in 
th-'  history  of  the  bill  turkeys,  but  not 
chickens,  were  Included.'"  Both  were  finally 
eliminated.  But  now  that  favorable  treat- 
ment has  been  accorded  to  quadrupeds,  the 
question  may  arise  whether  similar  advan- 
tages should  not  be  accorded  to  poultry,  and 
ultimately  to  crops. 

F  Professional  people 
One  element  in  our  society  which  may  be 
regarded  as  orphaned  luider  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Is  the  professional  class.  Al- 
though lawyers  and  doctors  are  said  to  enjoy 
their  peak  earnings  during  th?  20-year  '-pan 
from  the  age  of  40  to  60,'"  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  average  that  income  throughout 
their  working  lives.  It  Is  true  that  lawyers, 
writers,  and  other  professional  men  have  the 
opportun'ty  to  spread  an  extraordinary 
amount  received  In  any  one  year  over  a 
longer  period  if  the  services  rendered  cover 
more  than  three  years,  but  the  privilege  Is  a 
limited  one.'"  There  is  little  tax  relief  and 
no  pension  plan  available  to  professional  peo- 
ple, though  bills  are  now  pending  which  may 
afford  them  the  opportunity  to  deduct  a  por- 
tion of  their  income  provided  it  is  Irrevocably 
set  aside  until  their  retirement.'*' 

The  status  of  actors,  athletes,  and  artists  Is 
even  worse.  The  span  of  their  earning  power 
frequently  Is  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years. 
They  are  probably  the  worst  victims  of  the 
principle  that  income  musi  be  computed  up- 
on an  annual  ba°ls  and  taxed  in  the  year  of 
receipt.  Although  authors,  artists,  and 
musicians  share  the  privilege  of  spreading  the 
Income  received  from  work  involving  pro- 
longed effort,  they  too  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  victims  of  discrimination.  Why  should  not 
the  disposition  of  books  and  symphonies  en- 
joy the  capital  gains  treatment  that  the  sale 
of  patents,  livestock,  and  Interests  In  coal 
and  timber  now  receives?  >** 

V.    CEMXl  AT,I7,«TIOW8   AMD   CONCLXTSIONS 

Perhaps  the  general  conclusion  can  now 
be  ventured  that  the  tax  laws  represent  a 
patchwork  of  special  legislation  awarded  on 
a  random  basis.  It  may  be  too  lata  for  thor- 
oughgoing reform,  but  there  may  yet  b« 
time  for  occasional  Improvements.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  let  us  attempt  to  restate 
some  of  the  dangers  arising  out  of  these 
deepening  inequities  In  the  Code.  The  United 
States  has  operated  under  a  system  of  self- 
assessment  of  taxes,  which  of  necessity  as- 
sumes strict  adherence  by  the  great  majority 
of  people.  As  indicated  at  the  outset.  If  the 
average  taxpayer  finds  our  tax  laws  man 
and  more  checkered  with  special  legislation, 
the  danger  is  that  disrespect  will  spread  and 
make  enforcement  impomlble.  Whatever  may 
be  the  economic  limit  upon  taxes,  there  Is  a 


practical  and  psychological  lintlt  which  Is 
probably  short  of  it. 

Part  of  the  problem  today  Is  the  general 
acceptance  of  a  philosophy  of  taxation  which 
attempts  to  justify  a  system  of  dlsunlform- 
Ity.  In  the  words  of  George  O.  May,  the  rev- 
enue process  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
football  game:  "If  you  try  to  stop  all  the 
plays  in  the  line,  you  wont  have  a  game.  You 
have  to  let  someone  get  through  the  line 
and  score  a  touchdown  occasionally  or  you 
wont  have  a  game."  "•  This  homely  argument 
of  a  distinguished  accountant  in  favor  of 
capital  gains  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
with  rates  as  high  as  they  are,  holes  In  the 
Code  must  be  available  so  that  someone  can 
make  money.  But  should  these  boles  be 
drilled  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  exert 
the  most  pressure?  And  if  many  such  escapes 
are  provided,  doesn't  tax  collection  then  be- 
come a  process  of  "dipping  deep  with  a  sieve," 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Henry  Simons?  >*• 

It  may  be  said  in  rebuttal  that  virtually 
every  provision  in  the  Code  is  preferential 
to  some  more  than  others — which  no  doubt 
is  true.  Yet  within  broad  classifications  there 
can  still  be  some  restraint  upon  special  pro- 
visions and  some  effort  to  cling  to  uniform- 
ity. Otherwise  the  law,  already  hopelessly 
complicated,  will  soon  approach  the  ridlcu- 
lous."»  It  is  also  true  that  there  are  other 
objectives  In  the  tax  law  than  fairness.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Im- 
puted Income  of  home  and  farm  owners,  it 
may  not  be  administratively  feaisible  to 
achieve  absolute  equity.  Piirthermore,  if  per- 
centage depletion  or  capital  gains  were  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  incen- 
tive or  In  order  to  prevent  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  capital  formation,  there  might 
be  logical  justification  for  some  overall  (as 
distinguished  from  ad  hoc)  modification  of 
the  tax  structure.  Nevertheless,  each  time 
an  amendment  is  sought.  Congress  should 
go  back  to  fundamentals:  What,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  function  of  capital  gains?  Is  It  to 
relieve  against  taxing  bunched  Income  in 
one  year,  or  Is  it  to  provide  a  needed  Incen- 
tive, or  both? 

Without  such  restraint.  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  where  the  accelerating  pattern  of  prefer- 
ential treatment  can  stop.  The  likelihood  of 
continuing  special  legislation  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  number  of  pressure  groups 
which  appear  In  every  hearing  on  revenue 
measures  before  Congress.  According  to  one 
writer,  at  the  1947  hearings  approximately 
150  organized  groups  were  represented,  all 
but  twelve  of  which  clearly  represented  busi- 
ness, labor,  agriculture,  or  professional  In- 
terests."* The  complexion  of  the  hearings  held 
In  1951  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Is  similar  to  that  of  those  held  In  1942.  The 
four  volumes  of  testimony  preceding  the 
latest  general  revision,  from  Jtine  to  August, 
1953,  demonstrate  the  current  zeal  of  hun- 
dreds of  Interested  groups  and  their  repre- 
sentatives to  be  heard. 

Many  of  the  special  provtsions  owe  their 
existence  to  the  discrimination  curgument. 
Perhaps  the  principal  point  made  before  Con- 
gress is  that,  since  one  group  In  our  society 
has  received  a  benefit  the  complaintant  de- 
serves like  treatment.  The  more  preferential 
the  legislation  written  Into  the  Code,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  for  others  to  claim 
they  are  being  discriminated  against.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  finding,  first,  some  logical 
basis  for  drawing  a  line,  and  second,  some 
political  groups  supporting  the  policy  of 
drawing  It.  There  are  very  few  organisations 
before  Congress  opposing  further  extension 
ot  capital  gains  treatment.  Perhaps  we  are 
gradually  approaching  the  taxpayer's 
mniynt^Tm  when  all  citizens  have  aTallable 
the  benefits  of  converting  ordinary  Income 
Into  capital  gains.'*'  As  one  writer  has  Indl- 
eated.  the  preferred  poUtlcal  way  at  reducing 
Inequities  is  to  extend  an  existing  privilege 
to  new  groups,  Instead  of  withdrawing  It  Sxom 
the  present  holdmy* 
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A  final  danger,  already  self-evident,  is  the 
Increasing  complexity  of  the  tax  laws.  Only 
counsel  spending  the  majority  of  bis  time  in 
minute  examination  of  the  tax  laws  Is  com- 
petent to  assure  his  client  that  he  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  existing  benefits  under 
It  and  avoided  the  pitfalls.  "Every  word 
added  to  the  Code  for  the  benefit  of  some 
particular  taxpayer  my  well  prove  a  trap  and 
a  very  costly  one  for  some  other  unsuspect- 
ing taxpayers." ""  It  is  ironic  to  recall  the 
statement  which  appeared  In  the  minority 
report  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943:  "We 
should  develop  as  soon  as  possible  a  long- 
range.  Integrated,  well-balanced,  equitable, 
and  simplified  scheme  of  taxation,  and  we  of 
the  Republican  minority  propose  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  bring  about  such  a  plan."  "* 

The  recitation  of  dangers  arising  out  of 
preferential  legislation  poses  the  final  ques- 
tion: What  correctives  are  available  in  a 
political  society?  Frequently  one  hears  the 
suggestion  that  the  pressures  exerted  and 
special  favors  sought  are  all  due  to  current 
tax  rates,  and  there  would  not  have  to  be 
relief  provisions  If  the  rate  structure  were 
not  so  high.  As  a  rough  generalization  this  Is 
partially  true,  though  there  would  still  be 
persons  seeking  percentage  depletion  and 
other  deductions,  and  even  lower  capital 
gains  rates.  At  any  rate  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  Intensity  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  special 
treatment  would  slacken  If  rates  were  lower. 
And  If  we  could  be  sure  that  some  reduction 
would  satisfy  existing  pressure  groups,  It  Is 
certainly  worth  serious  consideration  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  But  so  long  as  international 
tension  exists  and  the  budget  remains  un- 
balanced, one  obviously  cannot  expect  reve- 
nue receipts  to  be  reduced  substantially. 
Politically,  as  well  as  economically,  high  taxes 
and  some  progression  In  rate  appear  to  be  a 
part  of  the  facts  of  life.'" 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  developing 
pattern  of  preferential  legislation  can  be  ar- 
rested by  the  change  of  administration. 
Illustrations  from  the  1954  Code  demonstrate 
the  contrary.  Furthermore,  such  a  trans- 
formation would  be  too  much  to  expect  from 
any  President's  office,  whether  Republican  or 
Democratic.  As  a  previous  writer  hsis  In- 
dicated, the  executive  plays  an  important  but 
subordinate,  role  In  the  revenue  field. "" 
Developments  of  tax  policy  originate  in  pro- 
posals for  change  emanating  from  outside 
and  backed  by  pressures  which  the  lawmakers 
cannot  ignore.  In  theory,  legislation  originates 
in  the  House,  but  in  reality  the  Senate  is 
engaged  in  developing,  modifying,  and  choos- 
ing among  proposals  brought  before  it.  Prob- 
ably the  baldest  examples  of  congressional 
politics  in  action  involved  the  passage  of  tax 
legislation  where  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  bypassed  entirely.  In  these  cases 
the  proponent's  counsel  went  directly  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  before  which 
they  were  in  a  better  position  to  secure  a 
favorable  hearing  and  an  amendment  to  the 
blU.  >»' 

Since  they  must  seek  re-election,  it  may 
be  too  much  to  expect  representatives  to  ig- 
nore the  pressures  exerted  upon  them.  But 
lest  our  system  of  taxation  break  down,  a 
presumption  should  exist  in  the  mind  ot 
every  Congressman  against  enacting  tax  leg- 
islation for  the  benefit  of  one  Individual  or 
company  or  even  of  special  groups.  In  each 
case  the  question  should  be  raised  whether 
the  proposed  bill  will  generate  as  much  In- 
equity as  it  is  supposed  to  remedy.  The  de- 
cision before  Congress  on  revenue  bills  dif- 
fers radically  from  that  on  subsidies  in  gen- 
eral. In  many  instances  the  parties  Involved 
have  first  attempted  to  secure  relief  through 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  courts, 
and  failed.  Under  any  circumstances,  Con- 
gress should  try  to  resolve  tax  issues  in  a 
judicious  nuuuier,  determining  whether  re- 
lief is  justified  in  view  of  the  hardships  in- 
evitably Imposed  by  a  uniform  revenue  stat- 
ute. Vot  every  one  who  obtains  relief  on  the 
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ground  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  dis- 
crimination, there  are  thousands  of  others 
who  are  suffering  the  same  fate  in  silence. 

There  are  inequities  In  the  tax  law  which 
warrant  ftirther  study.  The  taxing  of 
bunched  Income  Is  among  the  foremaU.  It 
is  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for  adoptli>g  a 
system  of  averaging  or  even  conferring  rap. 
Ital  gains  treatment  as  a  rough  way  bf 
levelling  off  a  lump  Bum  receipt  representing 
years  of  effort  or  capital  accretion."*  Tlie 
essential  question  Is  why  remedial  legislation 
should  be  extended  to  one  or  two  selected 
persons  and  not,  for  example  to  athletes  and 
artists,  who  suffer  most  from  a  brief  perlc4 
of  spectacular  earnings.  In  plain  words,  a 
systematic  rather  than  hlt-or-mlss  approa^-h 
to  relief  must  be  the  basis  for  future  tax 
policy."* 

In  an  attempt  to  apply  the  basic  presump- 
tion against  preferential  treatment,  seve-ral 
possible  ways  may  be  suggested  to  focus  con- 
gressional attention  upon  proposed  legisla- 
tion. None  of  them,  of  course,  is  a  remedy 
In  Itself,  but  they  may  serve  to  alleviate  the 
problem.  As  a  general  rule,  regard'ftss  of 
which  party  is  In  power,  the  views  of  the 
Treasury  should  receive  more  const 'aeration 
from  Congress  on  questions  of  ur^ormlty 
and  fairness  in  tax  bills.  Much  of  tl.e  special 
legislation  which  appears  in  the  revenue  acts 
represents  congressional  action  taken  against 
the  a<avice  of  the  Treasury.  By  and  large  it 
Is  in  a  stronger  position  than  ts  Congress  to 
represent  the  public  Interest  because  each 
senator  and  representative  Is  subject  to  pres- 
sure from  constituents  and  special  groups. 

The  Treasury,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
vested  with  further  authority  If  it  maintains 
an  uncompromising  attitude  against  relief 
provisions.  In  general,  from  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1942  until  1954,  it  has  appeared  reluctant 
to  initiate  legislation  even  in  cases  of  egre- 
gious hardship.  Though  its  function  is  to 
protect  the  revenue,  such  a  policy,  whether  or 
not  theoretically  sound,  nevertheless  seems 
politically  unrealistic.  If  the  Treasury  had 
undertaken  to  sift  out  and  submit  certain 
justifiable  grievances  which  came  to  Its  at- 
tention, as  it  did  In  1942,  there  might  have 
been  a  stronger  basis  for  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  pressures  overwhelming 
It.  Still,  it  seems  Improbable  that  the  relief 
of  a  few  would  have  sated  the  ardor  of 
the  many. 

More  information  Should  be  available  to 
Congress  Itself,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  act 
more  responsibly.  To  reach  individual  con- 
gressmen more  effectively  there  might  be 
separate  technical  staffs  for  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tees, as  well  as  the  Joint  Committee  staff. 
For  some  years  the  latter  has  been  directed 
by  Its  able  chief  of  staff,  who,  being  the 
agent  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
cannot  always  take  a  position  strongly  op- 
posing provisions  personally  sponsored  by 
leading  members  of  either.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  senators  and  representatives  have 
differing  objections  to  legislation  before 
them,  K  is  possible  that  each  committee's 
staff  might  screen  bills  proposed  In  the  other 
house  and  keep  members  advised  of  any  evi- 
dences of  special  favor.  Thus  a  system  might 
ultimately  become  established  for  checkmat- 
ing undesirable  measures  Introduced  by  leg- 
islators overwhelmed  by  pressure  from  a 
constituent  or  an  organized  group  In  their 
districts. 

A  further  suggestion  stems  from  the  fact 
that  in  congressional  hearings  there  Is  prac- 
tically no  one,  except  perhaps  the  Treasury, 
available  to  represent  the  public.  Perhaps  the 
reason  Is  that  all  of  the  pressure  group  pro- 
posals are  of  such  character  that  no  one  of 
them  would  have  a  large  adverse  effect  on  the 
tax  bill  of  any  Individual.  Hence  counter- 
pressure  groups  seldom  develop.  One  excep- 
tion Is  the  National  Tax  Equality  Associa- 
tion, which  oppoees  cooperatives  and  the  tax 


advantages  they  are  said  to  enjoy.  A  second 
reason  why  the  public  is  not  more  frequently 
represented  is  the  difficulty  of  forming  pres- 
siire  groups  around  general  Interests.  The 
concentration  of  business  organizations  on 
appeals  brought  to  Congress  and  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  specific  and  often  very  technical 
provisions  make  it  difficult  even  for  the 
members  of  the  tax  committees  to  secure  a 
balanced  view  of  what  is  In  the  general  In- 
terest, what  the  public  wants  or.  Indeed, 
what  the  public  would  want  If  it  were  In- 
formed as  to  the  facts.""  In  order  to  obtain 
such  a  balanced  view,  therefore.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  several  leading  tax  experts 
throughout  the  country  be  Invited  and  re- 
tained to  make  a  presentation  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  or  Finance  Committee.  Be- 
cause they  may  be  restrained  by  loyalty  to 
private  clients,  these  lawyers  could  indicate 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  on  which  they  could 
not  render  an  unbiased  opinion.  At  the  same 
time  some  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  tax  bar 
might,  as  a  public  service,  be  willing  to  call 
Congress'  attention  to  particular  provisions 
In  which  6p>ecial  legislation  is  creeping  Into 
a  pending  tax  bill.  Many  of  them  have  served 
willingly  as  advisers  upon  the  American  Law 
Institute  project  to  revise  the  tax  laws. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  bar  In 
connection  with  pressure  legislation?  While 
the  general  trend  in  tax  administration  has 
been  toward  decentralization,  many  lawyers 
have  suddenly  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Important  tax  Issues  are  not  necessarily  de- 
cided in  the  field  or  In  the  courts,  but  may 
finally  be  resolved  in  Washington  by  Con- 
gress. To  most  lawyers  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  this  seems  to  be  a  regrettable 
development.  There  has  been  criticism  of  the 
tax  section  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
on  the  ground  that  It  is  being  operated  pri- 
marily as  a  pressure  group  seeking  to  further 
the  Interests  of  Individual  clients.  This  is  an 
extreme  view,  to  which  I  do  not  subscribe. 
However,  it  can  be  said  that  the  bar  as  a 
whole  has  taken  no  position  with  respect  to 
halting  the  trend  away  from  uniformity  In 
the  tax  laws.  In  their  capacity  as  individual 
lawyers  it  may  well  be  that  tax  experts  should 
serve  their  clients'  interests  before  Congress 
as  vigorously  as  they  do  t>efore  the  courts. 
But  through  our  professional  organizations, 
and  as  citizens,  we  have  duties  of  a  broader 
scope.  Furthermore,  as  one  writer  has  said, 
over  a  lifetime  each  practitioner  has  a  greater 
Interest  <ri  a  fair  and  symmetrical  body  of 
tax  laws  than  any  group  has  in  special  legis- 
lation In  any  single  year.">  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  any  bar  association  formally 
deplore  the  "Mayer  Provision"?  This  may  not 
be  a  question  of  ethics,  but  at  least  it  offers 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  service. 
And  it  Is  not  too  much  for  the  public  to 
expect  of  us.  Today  we  are  drawing  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  graduates  from  law  schools 
into  the  lucrative  tax  field  and  are  develop- 
ing the  greatest  masters  of  needlepoint  In 
the  history  of  the  law.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  become  so  engrossed  In  detail 
that  we  are  unaware  of  the  distorted  pattern 
upon  which  we  are  jointly  working.  Techni- 
cal skill,  In  other  words.  Is  being  developed 
at  the  expense  of  breadth  of  understanding. 

The  late  Justice  Jackson  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  has  a  system  of  taxation 
by  confession,  and  "That  a  people  so  numer- 
ous, scattered  and  individualistic  annually 
assesses  Itself  with  a  tax  liability,  often  In 
highly  burdensome  amounts.  Is  a  reassuring 
sign  of  the  stability  and  vitality  of  our  sys- 
tem of  self-government."  **■  Let  us  safeguard 
the  uniformity  of  our  taxes  lest  this  system 
become  tindermlned  and  coUapae.*" 

VOOTMOTXS 

*  Professor  of  Law,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. A3.,  Tale.  1&31.  LL.B..  19*4;  MJBJL.  Har- 
vard. 1938. 

>  See,  e.g..  Act  of  Oct.  36.  IMQ.  68  Stat.  Ml. 
and  Technical  Changes  Act  of  IMS,  07  8tst. 
615. 
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-  Adams,  Ideals  and  Idealism  in  Taxation, 
18  Am.  Econ.  Rev.  1  (1928) . 

'Inquiry  may  arise  whether  this  paper  Is 
an  ambitious  crusade  against  subsidies  of  all 
kinds  authorized  by  Congress,  such  as  parity 
for  the  farmers,  bonuses  for  veterans,  and 
tariffs  upon  Imported  goods.  The  answer  is 
clearly  negative.  True  enough,  there  are  pres- 
sure groups  behind  them,  but  at  least  the 
subsidies  themselves  are  generally  open  and 
aboveboard.  In  contrast,  preferential  tax 
treatment  Is  often  hard  to  detect  and  be- 
comes apparent  only  after  careful  scrutiny. 
Secondly,  and  more  Important,  the  main 
thrust  of  the  tax  laws  must  be  to  raise  rev- 
enue, and  not  to  satisfy  political  pressures 
by  indirect  grants-in-aid  fostering  dlsuni- 
formity  and  Inequity.  For  analyses  of  pres- 
sure groups  primarily  outside  the  tax  field, 
see  Wirtz,  Government  by  Private  Groups.  13 
La.  L.  Rev.  440  (1953);  Schrutciesser,  The 
Lobbyists;  the  Art  and  Business  op  Influ- 
ENcrNO  Lawmakers  (1951);  Crawford,  The 
Pressure  Bots  (1939). 

•  See  note  2  supra. 

•  Clark,  The  Danger  Point  in  Taxes,  Har- 
per's, Dec.  1950,  p.  67. 

•  See,  e.g.,  Pechman  &  Mayer,  Mr.  Colin 
Clark  on  the  Limits  of  Taxation,  34  Rev. 
Econ.  &  Statis.  232  (1952) . 

'  65  Stat.  452. 

■  68A  Stat.  3. 

»lnt.  Rev.  Code  of  1939,  §  117(p),  added  by 
65  Stat.  504  (1951).  See  Miller,  Capital  Gains 
Taxation  of  the  Fruits  of  Personal  Effort:  Be- 
fore and  Under  the  1954  Code,  64  Yale  L.J.  1, 
13  (1954) .  Sections  of  the  1954  Code  are  here- 
inafter referred  to  simply  by  section  number; 
sections  of  the  1939  Code,  53  Stat.  1,  as  they 
read  immediately  before  repeal,  are  referred 
to  by  "old"  section  number. 

"  :  329,  65  Stat.  504  (1951) . 

"S  402(a)  (2). 

«  E.  T.  SprouU,  16  T.C.  244  ( 1951) ,  aff'd  per 
curiam,  194  F.  2d  541  (6th  Cir.  1952);  cf.  El- 
liott C.  Morse,  17  T.C.  1244  (1952),  aff'd,  202 
P.  2d  69  (ad  Cir.  1953).  But  cf.  Commissioner 
V.  Oates,  207  P.  2d  711  (7th  Cir.  1953),  67 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1268  (1954);  see  Eisenstein,  A 
Case  of  Deferred  Compensation,  4  Tax  L.  Rev. 
391  (1949). 

"  For  suggestions  with  respect  to  averaging, 
see  Blough,  Averaging  Income  for  Tax  Pur- 
poses, 20  Ace.  Rev.  85  (1945);  Groves,  Post- 
war Taxation  and  Economic  Progress  223-36 
(1946);  Simons,  Personal  Income  Taxation 
40  (1950);  VicKRET,  Agenda  for  Progress 
Taxation  164—97  (1947);  Bravman,  Equal- 
ization of  Tax  on  all  IndiiHduals  With  the 
Same  Aggregate  Income  Over  Same  Number 
of  Years,  50  Colum.  L.  Rev.  i  (1950);  Hear- 
ings Before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  Forty  Topics  Pertaining  to 
the  General  Revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pt.  1,  at  243-72 
(1953). 

"  See  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  on  H.R.  4473,  82d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.,  pt.  3,  at  1478  (1951). 

There  Is  no  Imputation  or  implication  of 
illegal  or  unethical  activities  on  the  part  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  provision,  or  their 
counsel.  It  Is  the  system  which  is  subject 
to  scrutiny,  not  those  persons  who  operate 
with  skill  and  effectiveness  under  It  and  can 
put  their  case  before  pivotal  persons  in 
Congress. 

"  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  on  H.R.  8300,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
pt.  4,  at  2003  (1954). 

"S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  115, 
444  (1954)  (hereinafter  cited  as  S.  Rep.  No. 
1622) .  "Your  committee  agrees  with  the  ob- 
jective of  removing  this  provision  prospec- 
tively but  took  that  action  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  aSect  Individuals  who  prior  to 
1954  entered  Into  employment  contracts  re- 
lying on  the  application  of  this  provision." 
Id.  at  115. 

'■  Under  §  349  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951, 
65    Stat.    519,    relief    was    granted    in    1939 


to  a  Canadian  personal  holding  company 
which  was  subject  to  tax  because  it  had 
been  unable  to  distribute  its  net  Income 
without  violating  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  40  Stat.  411  (1917),  as  amended, 
12  U.S.C.  §  95a  (1952).  See  Joint  Comm. 
ON  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  Summary 
OP  Provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951, 
at  44  (1951)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Summary 
1951  Act).  Apparently  upon  the  theory  that 
profits  would  have  been  distributed  In  the 
absence  of  such  restraints,  the  statute  pro- 
vides for  a  deduction  in  computing  the  con- 
cern's undistributed  net  Income  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sums  which  it  was  prevented  from 
disbursing.  In  this  connection  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  no  corre- 
sponding section  was  enacted  providing  that 
the  income  deducted  "as  if"  distributed 
should  be  taxed  as  constructively  received 
by  the  stockholders  in  1951  or  at  any  other 
time. 

""Declarations  of  estimated  tax  required 
by  section  6015  from  individuals  whose  es- 
timated gross  income  frcan  fanning  (Includ- 
ing oyster  farming)  for  the  taxable  year  .  .  . 
may  ...  be  filed  at  any  time  on  or  before 
January  15  of  the  succeeding  taxable  year." 
§  6073(b). 

J»  N.Y.  Times,  Jan.  22,  1954,  p.  14,  col.  5. 

="S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  at  119. 

»  Also  significant  is  section  404(c) ,  relating 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund.  To  meet  the  exigency  that 
pajonents  to  the  fund  made  on  a  tonnage- 
mined  basis  were  not  deductible,  since  they 
were  not  pursuant  to  a  qualified  plan,  the 
new  provision  states  that  contributions  will 
be  deductible  as  trade  or  business  expenses 
If  made  under  an  employee  benefit  plan  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  an  agreement  during 
a  period  of  government  operation,  under 
seizure  powers,  of  a  major  part  of  the  In- 
dustry's facilities.  S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  at  56,  292. 

"  See  generally  S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  at  113-14. 
438-41. 

a  Id.  at  439. 

=•  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  To  Accompany  H.R.  8300,  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  1337,  83d  Cong,  2d  Sess,  pt.  2,  at 
A280  (1954). 

» Id.  at  82,  A279-82. 

=•  S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  at  114. 

"  Iljid. 

»  Hearings  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  H.R.  8300,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  pt.  2,  at  1191  (1954) . 

-■»§  210(a)(1),  64  Stat.  933  (1950). 

°°  General  Eisenhower  sold  all  the  rights  In 
his  war  memoirs  for  a  lump  sum  of  $635,000 
and  received  a  Treasury  ruling  that  It  was 
capital  gain.  See  Surrey  &  Warren,  Cases 
and  Materials  on  Federal  Income  Taxation 
579(1953  ed.). 

"  See  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  on  H.R.  8300,  83d  Cong..  2d 
Sess..  pt.  3,  at  1662,  1666,  1684  (1954). 

«/d  at  1610. 

*>/d  at  1612. 

"  §  2042.  See  S.  Rep.  1622,  at  124,  472. 

»  Wall  St.  Journal,  Nov.  17,  1954,  p.  1,  col.  5. 

"Revenue  Act  of  1924,  §  214(10)  (E),  43 
Stat.  271. 

"  Old  §  120. 

"  S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  at  30. 

»§  170(b)(1)(C). 

*§  347,  65  Stat.  618  (1951). 

"97  Cong.  Rec.  11700,  12359  (1951). 

*-■  Revenue  Act  of  1950,  !  421,  64  Stat.  948. 

"97  Cong.  Rec  11701   (1951). 

"il  170(b)(1)  (A),  (B). 

«§i  170(b)(1)(B),  (C). 

"  §  503. 

*■§  503(b). 

«100  Cong.  Rec.  9044  (dally  ed.  JiUy  1, 
1954). 

•■  H.R.  6440,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  passed  the 
House  on  July  29,  1954,  and  was  reported  with 
substantial  amendments  by  Senator  Mllllken, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 


on  August  2,  1954.  S.  Rep.  No.  2038,  83d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1954). 

^H.R.  6440,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  S  3(1954) 

"  Id.  i  4. 

« Id.  S  5. 

'''Id.  17. 

"57  Stat.  149  (1943).  Individuals  dying 
while  In  active  service  during  World  War  II 
were  forgiven  their  Income  tax  with  respect 
to  the  year  of  death,  and  also  unpaid  Income 
taxes  for  prior  years.  Section  334  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1951  provided  similar  treat- 
ment for  members  of  the  armed  forces  dying 
in  combat  zones  during  the  Korean  hostili- 
ties, 65  Stat.  507. 

=' Revenue  Act  of  1951,  §  345,  65  Stat.  517. 

»!H.R.  6440,  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  §  I  (1954). 

'"See  generally  Oakes,  The  Revenue  Act 
of   1951:   Excess   Profits    Tax   Amendments, 

5  Nat'l  Tax  J.  53   (1952). 

"See  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  !  516,  65  Stat. 
553;  Summary  1951  Act  54. 

^See  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  {  511,  65  Stat. 
551;  Summary  1951  Act  52. 

<»  I  518,  65  Stat.  554  (1951);  see  Summary 
1951  Act  55. 

"See  Rudick,  The  Controversy  Over  EPT, 

6  Tax  L.  Rev.  121,  127-28  (1951) . 

^  54  Stat.  986  ( 1940) ,  as  amended,  56  Stat. 
914  (1942) ;  Mlm.  6035,  1946-8  Cum.  Bull.  97. 

"§§443-46,  64  Stat.  1163-72   (1951). 

<"  Address  by  Gordon  Grand,  Jr..  Minority 
Advisor,  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  82d  Congress,  before  the  44th  Annual 
Conference  on  Taxation  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Association,  Dallas,  Texas,  Nov. 
27,  1951. 

«  5  613(b)  (I). 

•0  E.g..  Baker  &  Grlswold,  Percentage  Deple- 
tion— A  Correspondence,  64  Harv.  L.  Rev.  361 
(1951);  Blum,  How  to  Get  All  (But  All)  the 
Tax  Advantages  of  Dabbling  in  Oil,  31  Taxes 
343  (1953). 

0^  100  Cong.  Rec  8864  (dally  ed.  June  30, 
1954)  (Sen.  Neely). 

»»U.S.  Treas.  Reg.  118,  §  39.23(m)— 16(a) 
(I)  (1953). 

«»  H.R.  Rep.  No.  3124,  81st  Con.,  2d  Sess.  28 
(1950). 

™  Revenue  Act  of  1951.  5  319(a).  65  Stot. 
491. 

"  Ibid. 

"S.  Rep.  No.  781.  82d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  37 
(1951). 

"  See  Baker  &  Grlswold.  Percentage  Deple- 
tion— A  Correspondence,  64.  Tax  L.  Rev.  361. 
362.  (1951);  see  also  Blum,  supra  note  66. 

"Old  §  117(k)(2).  added  by  Revenue  Act 
of  1951.  §  325.  65  Stat.  501.  retained  In  the 
new  Code  as  §  631. 

"S.  Rep.  No.  781.  82d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  42 
(1951). 

™  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  |§  325(b),  (c),  65 
Stat.  501.  The  provision  Is  retained  In  new 
5  631(c). 

"5  631(b);  old  §  117(k)(2). 

"S.  Rep.  No.  781.  82d  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  42 
(1951). 

-'S.  Rep.  No.  1622.  at  338-39. 

"  H.R.  Rep.  No.  2543.  83d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  33 
(1954). 

"  5  613(b)(3). 

«  5  309(a).  65  Stat.  486  (1951). 

*=  5  615(a).  It  was  only  $75,000  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1951.  5  342(a).  65  Stat.  515. 

"  S.  Rep.  No.  781.  82d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  44.  63 
(1951). 

»=  Revenue  Act  of  1951.  5  319.  65  Stat.  497. 

»•  97  Cong.  Rec  12335-36  (1951) . 

"  §  613(b)  (6).  See  S.  Rep.  No.  1622.  at  78- 
79.  331-32. 

««  §5  613(b)  (6)  (A).  (B). 

s'lOO  Cong.  Rec.  9043  (dally  ed.  July  1, 
1954)   (both  senators  were  from  Texas). 

"5  613(b)(6). 

»'  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  on  HJt.  8300,  83d  Cong..  2d  Sess.. 
pt.  3.  at  1267  (1954). 

"55  611(a).  613. 

"  Baker  &  Grlswold,  Percentage  Depletion — 
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A  Correspondence,  64  Habv.  L.  Rev.  361.  378- 
79  (1961). 

*•  Id.  at  362;  see  statement  of  General  Er- 
nest Thompson  In  Hearings  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  Forty 
Topics  Pertaining  to  the  General  Revision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  pt.  3.  at  2001.  2003-04  (1953). 

<^  Baker  &  Grlswold,  supra  note  93.  at  371. 
377. 

<»See  also  Heller.  Practical  Limitations  on 
the  Federal  Net  Income  Tax:  Limitations  of 
the  Federal  Individual  Income  Tax,  7  J.  Pi- 
nance  186. 197  (1952). 

»■  Blough.  The  Federal  Taxing  F>rocess  48 
(1952). 

"Butters,  Thompson,  &  Bollinger,  Ef- 
fects OP  Taxation — Investments  by  Individ- 
uals 65,  84  (1953).  Much  of  the  material  In 
subsection  A  Is  based  upon  this  excellent 
book. 
-Id.,  at  85-86. 

I*  Butters,  Lintner.  &  Cary.  Effects  op 
Taxation — Corporate  Mergers  94  (1951); 
Gary.  The  Effect  of  Taxation  on  Selling  Out 
a  Corporate  Btisiness  for  Cash,  45  III.  L.  Rev. 
423.426  (1950). 
'«5e31(c). 

»» Butters.  Thompson,   &  Bollinger,  op. 
cit.  supra  note  98.  at  84. 
^"Id.  at  39. 

'••  See.  e.g..  Hearings  Before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  Revenue  Revision 
of  1942,  .77th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  pt.  2.  at  1517 
(1942).  See  also  Hearings  Before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Revenue  Re- 
vision of  1951,  82d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pt.  2,  at 
903-1159  (1951). 

""  See  BUTTERS.  Thompson,  &  Bollinger. 
Effects  of  Taxation — Investments  by  Ijtoi- 
viduals  316-17  (1953). 
I"  See  p.  757  supra. 

1"  See  Butters.   Thompson,  &  Bollinger, 
op.  cit.  supra  note  105,  at  131. 
>«  See  p.  575  supra. 
«<»55  34. 116. 
"•S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  ate. 
^Ibid. 

i"ln  general,  the  advantage  to  executives, 
i.e.,  employees.  Is  that  sums  contributed  by 
the  corporation,  while  Immediately  deduct- 
ible by  the  corporation,  are  not  taxable  to 
the  recipient  until  their  ultimate  receipt. 
"•55  401(a)  (3)-(5). 

"*The  extensive  use  of  such  plans  by  es- 
tablished concerns  Is  set  forth  In  Hall,  Ef- 
fects OF  Taxation — Executive  Compensation 
AND  Retirement  Plans  (1951) .  See  also  Lyon, 
Capital  Gains  Benefits  Connected  uHth  Ex- 
ecutive Retirement,  N.Y.U.  12th  Ann.  Inst. 
Fed.  Tax.  365  (1954). 
•"5  2039(c). 

"'Deferred  compensation  plans  are  dis- 
cussed In  Washington  &  Rothschild,  Com- 
pensatino  the  Corporate  Executive  168-85 
(1951). 

"'Revenue  Act  of  1950,  55  218(a),  (b),  64 
Stat.  942,  added  5  130A  to  the  1939  Code;  re- 
tained as  5  421  of  the  new  Code. 
"«S.  Rep.  No.  1622,  at  68. 
"•For  early  criticlEms  of  the  new  stock 
option  provisions,  see  Lyon,  Employee  Stock 
Options  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950,  61 
CoLUM.  L.  Rev.  1.  52-57  (1951);  Gnswold, 
The  Blessings  of  Taxation:  Recent  Trends  In 
the  Law  of  Federal  Taxation,  36  A.B.A.J. 
999.  1057  (1950);  see  generally  I>ean.  Em- 
ployee Stock  Options,  66  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1403 
(1963). 

'"Kerbs  v.  California  Eastern  Airways, 
Inc..  90  A.  2d  662.  656-57  (Del.  1952);  Gott- 
lieb V.  Heyden  Chemical  C<wp..  90  A.  2d  660, 
664  (Del.  1962) . 

'"For  a  demonstration  of  the  potential 
profits  ($21  million  for  the  corporate  officers 
participating  in  26  stock  option  plans),  see 
Stryker,  Do  Stock  Options  Pay?  Fortune.  Dec. 
1954.  p.  118;  see  also  MlUer.  Capital  Gains 
Taxation  of  the  Fruits  of  Personal  Effort: 


Before  and  Under  the  1954  Code,  64  Yale  L.J. 
1  (1964). 
>«  Id.  at  60. 

">  For  lurid  expositions  of  the  growing  use 
of  expense  accounts,  see  Havemann,  Expense 
Account  Aristocracy,  Life.  March  9.  1953,  p. 
140;  F.  Allen,  The  Big  Change  215-18  (1952). 
"*  See  Cary,  The  Effect  of  Taxation  on  Sell- 
ing Out  a  Corporate  Business  for  Cash,  45 
III.  L.  Rev.  423  (1950). 

>^'  5  741,  Cf.  Williams  v.  McGowan,  152  P.2d 

570  (2d  Cir.  1945);  Swlren  v.  Commissioner, 

183  F.2d  666  (7th  Cir.  1950);  Hatch's  Estate 

v.  Commissioner,  198  F.2d  26  (9th  Cir.  1952) . 

'-■'•  See  note  123  supra. 
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The  Congress  and  the  Tax  Lobbyist — How 

Special   Tax   Provisions   Get   EnactedI 

(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey* ) 
The  development  of  a  proper  tax  structure 
for  an  economy  as  large  and  as  complex  as 
ours  Is  a  task  of  the  first  magnitude.  Given 
the  dimensions  of  the  task  and  the  political 
arena  In  which  it  must  be  undertaken,  the 
Congress  has  performed  the  essential  work 
successfully.  It  has  shown  remarkable  col- 
lective wisdom  In  shaping  our  federal  tax 
structure,  and  Its  accomplishment  In  this 
field  may  be  measured  favorably  against 
the  tax  systems  of  other  countries.  Since  we 
live  In  an  era  when  both  professional  learn- 
ing and  public  opinion  regard  a  progressive 
Income  tax  as  the  most  appropriate  method 
of  raising  governmental  revenue.'  and  since 
the  progressive  income  tax  is  the  mainstay 
of  our  tax  structure,  this  accomplishment  is 
remarkable.  For  a  progressive  Income  tax  Is 
also  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  of 
taxes  to  maintain.  It  places  a  premium  on 
sensitivity  to  economic  changes  and  to  public 
attitudes.  It  demands  high  technical  sUlls 
on  the  part  of  those  who  shape  the  legisla- 
tive structure,  who  administer  and  Interpret 
Its  provisions,  who  advise  the  public  bow  to 
order  its  business  and  family  affairs  under 
the  tax.  It  requires  a  literate  citizenry  with 
a  repect  for  law  and  a  willingness  to  shoulder 
fiscal  burdens.  Our  over-all  successful  rec- 
ord In  relying  on  the  progressive  income  tax 
is  thus  a  noteworthy  achievement  In  public 
finance. 

The  continuation  of  this  success  with  our 
federal-tax  structure  demands,  however,  con- 
stant alertness  to  the  correction  of  faults  as 
they  appear.  Recently  there  has  been  consid- 
erable criticism  directed  against  the  exist- 
ence in  our  tax  laws  of  provisions  granting 
special  treatment  to  certain  groups  or  indi- 
viduals. This  criticism  Is  aimed  at  both  the 
Increasing  number  of  new  provisions  of  this 
kind  and  the  continuation  of  old  provisions 
the  significance  of  which  has  become  far 
more  Important  with  passage  of  time.  Some, 
it  Is  true,  have  Irresponsibly  resorted  to  crit- 
icisms of  this  character  as  a  justification  for 
discarding  the  Income  tax.*  But  nearly  all 
who  have  voiced  objections  to  special-treat- 
ment provisions  have  done  so  In  the  hope 
that  a  consideration  of  the  problem  would  re- 
sult in  a  strengthening  of  the  income  tax.* 
The  criticlBins  on  the  whole  Involve  these 
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assumptions:  (1)  that  It  Is  essential  under  a 
progressive  Income  tax,  and  also  progressive 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  to  adhere  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  criterion  of  equity  or  fair- 
ness. Stated  simply,  this  criterion  demands 
that  the  Income-tax  burden  should  as  far  as 
possible  apply  equally  to  persons  with  the 
same  dollar  Income;  (2)  that  the  Congress 
has  not  always  followed  this  criterion  In  tax 
legislation;  and  (3)  that  there  are  a  good 
many  Instances  In  the  Income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes  In  which  the  failure  to  follow  this 
criterion  Is  not  properly  Justified  by  the  re- 
quirements of  other  criteria.  As  Illustrations, 
the  critics  point  to  such  matters  under  the 
Income  tax  as  the  present  exceedingly  pref- 
erential treatment  of  capital  gains  and  espe- 
cially Its  application  to  employee  stock  op- 
tions, pension-trust  terminations,  coal  and 
timber  royalties,  patent  royalties,  growing 
crops.  livestock,  and  so  on;  percentage  deple- 
tion; the  exemption  of  interest  on  state  and 
local  obligations;  the  continual  expansion  of 
deductions  for  personal  expenses  unrelated 
to  profit-seeking  activities;  the  provisions  for 
the  blind  and  the  aged;  and  the  exemption 
of  certain  fringe  benefits.  In  the  estate-tax 
area,  reference  is  made,  for  example,  to  the 
exemption  of  employee  annuities  and  of 
transferred  life  Insurance.  In  addition  to 
these  provisions  involving  certain  groups  in 
our  society,  the  criticisms  are  of  course  di- 
rected against  these  special  provisions  which 
can  affect  only  a  handful  of  taxpayers,  or 
even  only  one  or  two,  such  as  the  so-called 
"Louis  B.  Mayer  amendment."  *. 

Often  these  provisions  are  spoken  of  as 
"loopholes"  or  "special  tax  privileges."  Of 
course,  the  use  of  the  appellation  "loophole" 
Is  a  matter  of  viewpoint.  What  Is  a  "tax  loop- 
hole" to  a  CIO  or  an  ADA  meeting  Is  merely 
"relief  from  special  hardship  or  intolerable 
rates"  to  an  American  Bankers  Association  or 
NAM  meeting — and  vice  versa.  Obviously  we 
do  not  all  feel  the  same  way  about  each  of 
the  examples  mentioned  above.  But  despite 
an  absence  of  consensus  on  any  particular  list 
of  provisions  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
agreement  that  Congress  in  its  tax  legislation 
has  adopted  provisions  favoring  special 
groups  or  special  individuals  and  that  these 
provisions  run  counter  to  our  notions  of  tax 
fairness.  Moreover,  the  tendency  of  Congress 
to  act  this  way  seems  to  be  Increasing. 

Against  this  background,  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  consider  the  question  of  why 
the  Congress  enacts  these  special  tax  provi- 
sions, to  use  a  fairly  neutral  term.  Not  being 
a  congressman,  I  cannot  of  course  really  an- 
swer the  question.  Nor  can  I  hope  to  enumer- 
ate all  of  the  factors  that  might  Influence  a 
congressman  In  this  area.  But  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  speculate  about  some  of  these  factors 
and  to  see  If  there  are  ways  in  which  the 
consideration  of  tax  legislation  could  be  al- 
tered for  the  better.  It  may  help  first  to 
sketch  some  of  the  major  factors  that  are 
operative  in  tax  legislation.  I  propose  to  do 
this  only  briefly,  since  these  factors  are  gen- 
erally well  recognized. 

I.    SOME    MAJOR   FACTORS 

(/)  High  Rates  of  Tor. —The  high  rates  of 
the  individual  Income  tax,  and  of  the  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  are  probably  the  major  factor 
In  producing  special  tax  legislation.  This  Is, 
in  a  sense,  a  truism,  for  without  something 
to  be  relieved  of,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
press  for  relief.  The  point  Is  that  the  average 
congressman  does  not  basically  believe  in  the 
present  rates  of  income  tax  In  the  upper 
brackets.  When  he  sees  them  applied  to  In- 
dividual cases,  he  thinks  them  too  high  and 
therefore  unfair.  Any  argument  for  relief 
which  starts  off  by  stating  that  these  high 
rates  are  working  a  "special  hardship"  In  a 
particular  case  or  are  "penalizing"  a  particu- 
lar taxpayer — ^to  use  some  words  from  the  tax 
lobbyist's  approved  list  of  effective  phrases — 
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has  the  Initial  advantage  of  having  a  sympa- 
thetic listener.  Put  the  other  way  around,  an 
advocate  of  the  "Louis  B.  Mayer  amendment" 
would  simply  make  no  headway  with  a  con- 
gressman who  flrmly  believed  In  a  ninety- 
one-per-cent  top  tax  rate.  But  most  congress- 
men apparently  do  not  believe  in  such  a 
rate — certainly  not  In  the  concrete  and  per- 
haps not  even  In  the  abstract.  Since  they  are 
not,  however,  willing  to  reduce  those  rates 
directly,  the  natural  outcome  is  indirect  re- 
duction through  special  provisions.^ 

The  United  States  Is  not  unique  In  this 
regard.  Students  of  the  British  tax  system, 
for  example,  state  that  the  very  high  rates  of 
that  system  are  considerably  ameliorated  in 
a  number  of  ways  through  which  the  wealthy 
can  escape  the  full  impact  of  those  rates." 
The  exclusion  of  capital  gains  is  one  broad 
method.  The  estate  tax  offers  a  number  of 
avoidance  possibilities.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  both  here  and  abroad,  as  various  pres- 
sures have  driven  tax  rates  to  top  levels,  the 
refuge  of  the  wealthy  has  been  in  the  brains 
of  their  tax  lawyers  and  in  the  technicalities 
of  the  tax  law.  Governments  are  generally 
aware  of  these  escape  routes  but  are  reluctant 
to  close  them  and  enforce  with  vigor  the  ex- 
cessively high  tax  rates.  In  effect,  a  sort  of 
political  paralysis  appears  to  be  forming  in 
countries  relying  strongly  on  Income  taxa- 
tion, under  which  no  clear  way  has  appeared 
to  move  away  from  the  combination  of  high 
rates  tempered  by  many  avoidance  possibili- 
ties. The  obvious  solution  would  seem  to  be 
simultaneous  lowering  of  the  rates  and  clos- 
ing of  the  escape  routes.  But  conservative 
governments  fear  the  political  consequences 
of  the  rate  reduction  for  the  wealthy  al- 
though their  effective  tax  burden  would  not 
be  lessened.  They  may  also  fear  that,  once 
the  system  were  tightened  and  stabilized  at 
a  lower  tax-rate  level,  political  pressures 
might  drive  the  rates  up  again,  this  time 
with  a  much  more  severe  effect.  Liberal  gov- 
ernments fear  that  they  cannot  persuade 
their  supporters  to  accept  tax-rate  reductions 
for  the  wealthy  in  such  clear  terms  as  reduc- 
tion of  a  nlnety-per-cent  rate  to  fifty  per 
cent  or  sixty-five  per  cent,  especially  when 
the  starting  rates  are  high  and  the  conpen- 
satlng  factor  Is  merely  the  closing  of  a  num- 
ber of  loopholes  which  the  public  cannot  un- 
derstand. This  Is  obviously  a  dilemma  which 
the  income  tax  must  solve  in  the  years 
ahead.' 

(2)  Tax  Polarity. — The  existence  of  two 
rate  structures  in  the  Income  tax  and  of  two 
types  of  taxes  on  the  transfer  of  wealth  per- 
mits a  congressman  to  favor  a  special  g^oup 
by  placing  Its  situation  under  the  lower  rate 
structure  or  the  less  effective  tax.  Thus,  the 
presence  of  the  twenty-flve-per-cent  capital- 
gains  rate  enables  Congress  to  shift  an  ex- 
ecutive stock  option  from  the  high  rates  ap- 
plying to  executive  compensation  to  the 
lower  capital-gains  rate.  If  there  were  no  spe- 
cial capital-gains  rate,  or  If  we  did  not  tax 
capital  gains  at  all,  this  shift  could  not  be 
made,  since  a  congressman  would  not  com- 
pletely exempt  the  stock  option.  Similarly, 
the  presence  of  a  gift  tax  permits  certain 
transfers  of  wealth,  since  as  transferred  life 
Insurance,  to  be  shifted  from  the  higher 
estate  tax  to  the  lower  gift  tax.  As  a  con- 
sequence, given  this  congressional  tendency, 
we  reach  the  paradox  that  having  a  gift  tax 
as  well  as  an  estate  tax  may,  given  the  pres- 
ent lack  of  proper  co-ordination  of  the  two 
taxes,  result  in  less  effective  taxation  of  cer- 
tain transfers  of  wealth  than  If  we  relied 
only  on  an  estate  tax. 

(3)  Technical  Complexity. — The  high  rates 
of  tax,  the  complexities  of  modern  business, 
the  desires  of  the  wealthy  and  middle-income 
groups  for  clear  tax  charts  to  guide  their 
family  planning,  the  Government's  need  for 
protection  against  tax  avoidance,  the  claims 
of  tax  equity,  and  various  other  factors  have 
combined  to  make  the  income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes  exceedingly  complex  in  technical 


detail.  These  technlcalltieb  involve  the  draw- 
ing oif  countless  dividing  lines.  Consequently, 
a  case  on  the  high-tax  side  of  a  line  may 
closely  resemble  the  cases  on  the  other  side 
receiving  more  favorable  tax  treatment.  The 
result  Is  a  fertile  groimd  for  assertions  of 
Inequity  and  hardship  as  particular  taxjpay- 
ens  desire  legislation  to  bend  the  dividing 
lines  and  thereby  extend  the  favorable  treat- 
ment to  their  situations.  Also,  faulty  tax 
planning,  ill-advised  legal  steps,  or  transac- 
tions concluded  In  Ignorance  of  tax  law  can 
produce  severe  tax  consequences.  These  "tax 
penalties"  could  have  been  averted  under  an 
informed  tax  guidance  that  would  have  taken 
the  taxpayer  safely  through  the  technical 
tax  maze.  In  these  circumstances,  the  tax- 
payer facing  severe  monetary  hurt  because 
of  a  "mere  technicality"  (to  use  the  phrase 
that  will  be  pressed  on  the  congressman)  is 
quite  likely  to  evoke  considerable  sympathy 
for  his  plight. 

(4)  History  and  Politics. — The  accidents  of 
tax  history  also  play  a  major  role  in  the  exist- 
ence of  special  provisions.  Tax-exempt  se- 
curities In  large  part  achieved  their  favored 
status  through  the  vagaries  of  constitutional 
interpretation  and  not  through  any  special 
desire  to  relieve  the  wealthy.  Percentage  de- 
pletion for  oil  and  gas  and  the  deduction  of 
Intangible  drilling  expenses  have  their  roots 
in  legislative  compromises  and  administra- 
tive interpretation  which  for  the  most  part 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  planned  as  spe- 
cial-interest relief."  It  Is  only  later  that  the 
extent  of  the  tax  generosity  Inherent  in  such 
provisions  is  comprehended.  But  by  then 
they  are  in  the  law,  the  problem  of  the  group 
benefited  Is  one  of  defense  rather  than  at- 
tack, and  the  strategic  advantages  are  all 
with  that  group.  This  Is  especially  so  when 
the  area  involved  touches  on  major  political 
matters,  as  in  the  case  of  percentage  deple- 
tion and  tax-exempt  securities. 

Political  considerations  naturally  over- 
hang this  whole  area,  for  taxation  Is  a  sensi- 
tive and  volatile  matter.  Any  major  congres- 
sional action  represents  the  compromises  of 
the  legislator  as  he  weighs  and  balances  the 
strong  forces  constantly  focused  on  him  by 
the  pressure  groups  of  the  country.  Many 
special  provisions — capital  gains,  for  one — 
are  caught  in  these  swirling  pressures.  The 
response  of  the  legislator  to  Issues  raised  by 
these  provisions  Is,  like  his  response  to  the 
general  level  of  tax  rates  or  to  personal 
exemptions,  a  political  response  of  consider- 
able significance.  It  is  an  Important  part  of 
the  fabric  of  political  responses  which  deter- 
mines whether  he  will  remain  a  congressman 
and  whether  his  party  will  control  Congress. 
In  this  group  of  provisions  highly  affected 
by  political  considerations  are  those  "tax 
relief"  provisions  which  have  a  broad  public 
appeal  and  are  thus  likely  to  be  regarded  by 
the  congressman  as  useful  "vote-getters" — 
a  "baby-sitter"  deduction,  the  exclusion  of 
"retirement  income,"  or  an  extra  exemption 
for  the  "aged."  The  political  appeal  of  favor- 
able action  on  these  Issues  is  quite  likely  to 
outweigh  what  a  congressman  would  regard 
as  "technical"  tax  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

(5)  Separation  of  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches  of  Government. — But  many  of 
the  tax  provisions  we  are  considering  do  not 
lie  at  this  political  level.  They  are  simply  a 
part  of  the  technical  tax  law.  They  are  not 
of  major  importance  in  their  revenue  im- 
pact. But  they  are  of  major  importance  to 
the  group  or  individual  benefited  and  they 
are  glaring  In  their  departure  from  tax  fair- 
ness. The  inquiry,  therefore,  must  here  be 
directed  toward  some  of  the  institutional 
features  itf  the  tax-legislation  process  which 
may  be  responsible  for  special  provisions  of 
this  technical  variety.  Lacking  direct  knowl- 
edge, I  must  leave  to  others  the  task  of 
describing  the  types  of  pressure  from  con- 
stituents or  other  groups  which  may  be  oper- 
ative in  a  particular  case.  While  these  pres- 
sures may  explain  why  the  congressman  who 
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Is  directly  subject  to  the  pressxires  may  act 
and  vote  for  a  special  provision,  they  do  not 
explain  why  other  congressmen,  not  so  sub- 
ject, go  along  with  the  proposal.  We  must 
look  for  reasons  beyond  these  pressures  If  we 
are  to  understand  the  adoption  of  these 
special  tax  provisions.  A  number  of  these 
reasons  lie  in  the  institutional  aspects  of  the 
tax  legislative  process. 

Basic  to  a  consideration  of  these  Institu- 
tional aspects  are  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
mental system  and  the  relationship  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive.  A  different 
governmental  structure  might  give  the  legis- 
lator little  or  nothing  to  say  about  tax  pro- 
visions. Under  a  parliamentary  government, 
the  revenue  department  retains  tight  control 
over  the  statutory  development  of  tax  law. 
It  is  responsive  only  to  the  broad  political 
Issues  that  require  decisions  of  a  party  na- 
ture. Beyond  these,  the  governmental  tax 
technicians  mold  the  structure,  so  that  the 
tax  lobbyist  pressing  for  special  legislative 
consideration  or  the  legislator  seeking  to  ease 
a  constituent's  problem  by  special  tax  relief 
is  not  a  significant  part  of  the  tax  scene. 
Thus,  under  the  British  practice,  finance  bills 
are  framed  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue.  The  bills  are  debated  in 
the  Committee  of.  Ways  and  Means — the  en- 
tire House  of  Commons  sitting  under  an- 
other name  and  with  different  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  anyone 
sufficiently  concerned,  who  can  persuade  a 
Member  of  Parliament  to  voice  his  proposals, 
to  have  these  proposals  considered  In  the 
debates  on  the  bill.  Such  discussion  may 
focus  attention  on  weaknesses  in  the  bill  or 
law,  and  if  the  proposal  Is  considered  merito- 
rious by  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  bill  a 
change  will  be  made.  But  if  the  government 
does  not  accept  a  member's  amendment, 
party  discipline  Is  such  that  the  minister  is 
always  supported  and  the  amendment  de- 
feated. In  practice,  consequently,  finance 
bills  generally  emerge  In  about  the  same  form 
as  introduced.* 

The  United  States  picture  Is  quite  differ- 
ent, for  here  Congress  occupies  the  role  of 
mediator  between  the  tax  views  of  the  execu- 
tive and  the  demands  of  the  pressure  groups. 
This  Is  so  whether  the  tax  Issue  Involved  is  a 
major  political  matter  or  a  minor  technical 
point.  The  Congress  is  zealous  in  maintain- 
ing this  position  in  the  tax  field.  A  factor  of 
special  Importance  here  Is  article  I,  section  7, 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  "All 
Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives."  The  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Jealously 
guards  this  clause  against  possible  Inroads 
by  the  Senate.  It  also  protects  its  Jurisdiction 
over  revenue  legislation  from  encroachment 
by  other  House  committees.  When  senators 
and  other  congressmen  must  toe  the  line, 
the  executive  is  not  likely  to  be  permitted 
to  occupy  a  superior  position.  Further,  a 
legislator  regards  tax  matters  as  politically 
very  sensitive,  and  hence  as  having  a  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  elections.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  tax  conmilttees  are  generally  strong 
committees,  whose  membership  is  carefully 
controlled  by  the  party  leaders. 

The  Congress,  consequently,  regards  the 
shaping  of  a  revenue  bill  as  very  much  its 
prerogative.  It  will  seek  the  views  of  the 
executive,  for  there  is  a  respect  for  the  sus- 
tained labors  of  those  In  the  executive  de- 
partments and  also  a  recognition,  varying 
with  the  times,  of  the  importance  of  presi- 
dential programs.  But  control  over  the  legis- 
lation Itself,  both  as  to  broad  policies  and  as 
to  details,  rests  with  the  Congress.  Hence  a 
congressman,  and  especially  a  member  of  the 
tax  conunittees.  Is  In  a  position  to  make  the 
tax  laws  bend  In  favor  of  a  particular  indi- 
vidual or  group  despite  strong  objection  from 
the  executive  branch.  Under  such  a  govern- 
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mental  system  the  Importance  to  the  tax 
structure  of  the  institutional  factors  that 
Influence  a  congressman's  decision  is  ob- 
vious. 

n.    SOME    INSTTrtrnONAL    FACTORS 

(7)  The  Congressman's  Desire  To  Be  Help- 
ful.— A  congressman's  instincts  are  to  be 
helpful  and  friendly.  If  it  were  otherwUe,  he 
would  not  be  In  Congress.  When  a  constitu- 
ent, or  some  other  person  who  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  claim  attention,  seeks  legislative 
action,  the  congressman  likes  to  respond 
within  reason.  If  the  proposal  presented  to 
him  Is  at  all  rational  be  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, at  least  Introduce  It  In  bill  form  so  as 
not  to  offend  the  constituent.  If  the  con- 
gressman is  not  a  member  of  one  of  the  tax 
committees,  that  may  end  the  matter — but  it 
may  not,  for  the  proposal  has  been  launched 
and  lies  ready  to  be  pushed  ahead  by  what- 
ever pressures  may  be  generated  in  Its  be- 
half. 

The  desire^sometlmes  the  need — of  a  con- 
gressman to  be  useful  often  places  a  con- 
gressman who  sits  on  one  of  the  tax  com- 
mittees, the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
In  a  difficult  position.  A  fellow  congressman 
who  sits  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
for  example,  can  respond  to  constituent  pres- 
sure by  approving  the  project  involved;  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  respond  by  a  favorable  vote  on  a  specific 
appropriation.  But  a  congressman  on  a  tax 
committee  can  respond  only  by  pushing 
through  a  special  tax  provision.  His  legisla- 
tive stock  in  trade,  so  to  speak.  Is  special  tax 
treatment.  This  difficulty  is  especially  acute 
in  the  case  of  those  congressmen  who  come 
to  sit  on  a  tax  committee  only  after  they 
have  been  members  of  other  committees  and 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  using  their 
committee  powers  In  helpful  ways  that  the 
habit  persists.  And  after  all,  the  congressman 
who  sits  on  a  tax  committee  is  frequently  re- 
garded as  a  powerful  personage  at  home.  In 
part  because  the  fact  of  membership  is  often 
used  by  the  congressman  as  an  argument  to 
support  continued  re-election.  The  congress- 
man must  be  able  to  live  up  to  this  stature 
and  obtain  successful  action  on  a  proposal — 
as  a  senator  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee once  put  it,  "What's  the  good  of  being 
on  this  committee  if  you  can't  get  through 
a  little  old  amendment  now  and  then?" 
Sometimes,  however,  a  senior  congressmsoi 
on  a  tax  committee  has  enough  infiuence  and 
personal  friendships  around  the  Congress  so 
that  he  can,  when  necessary,  take  care  of  his 
constituents  in  legislative  ways  other  than 
tax  proposals;  if  so,  he  Is  more  likely  to  be 
quite  objective  when  It  comes  to  tax  prob- 
lems. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
congressmen  on  the  tax  committees  that  our 
tax  laws  are  not  in  far  weaker  shape.  Con- 
gressmen have  withstood  political  pressures 
more  staunchly  than  most  people  assume. 
Knowing  the  intensity  of  these  pressures, 
the  party  leaders  have  tended  to  appoint 
members  from  relatively  safe  districts  to 
these  conunittees.  But  the  institutional  fac- 
tors are  such  that  some  yielding  to  pressure 
must  occur,  and  there  is  concern  that  the 
situation  Is  slowly  worsening.  I  believe  that 
this  concern  is  present  Inside  the  Congress 
as  well  as  out,  and  that  those  congressmen 
subject  to  pressures  would  welcome  re-ex- 
amlnation  of  the  Institutional  aspects  of  tax 
legislation  if  it  would  lead  to  a  lessening  of 
these  pressures. 

(2)  Lack  of  Congressional  Appreciation  of 
Departure  From  Fairness. — In  many  cases  the 
congressman  considering  a  special  tax  pro- 
vision may  not  realize  that  tax  falmesss  is 
at  all  Involved.  He  sees  only  the  problem  of 
the  particular  constituent  or  group  con- 
cerned. The  case  in  this  focus  may  be  Teiy 
appealing,  for  human  beings  are  Involved 
with  human  problems.  The  Income  tax,  al- 


ways an  Impersonal,  severe,  monetary  burden, 
becomes  an  oppressive  force  bearing  down 
on  men  in  difficulty.  The  congressman  may 
therefore  not  even  appreciate  that  argument£ 
of  over-all  fairness  and  equity  have  auiy  rela- 
tion to  the  question,  or  may  very  well  think 
them  too  intangible  and  remote.  Provisions 
for  the  relief  of  the  blind  and  the  aged  are 
perhaps  Ulustratlons.  Or  the  congressman, 
moved  simply  by  a  desire  to  help  a  constitu- 
ent, may  not  understand  the  ramifications 
of  the  proposal.  He  is  not  a  tax  technician 
and  he  may  view  the  proposal  in  Isolation 
rather  than  perceive  its  relationship  to  the 
intricate  technical  structure  of  the  revenue 
code.  The  proposal,  so  viewed,  becomes 
merely  a  "little  old  amendment"  which  helps 
a  constituent  and  docs  no  harm.  His  brother 
congressmen  are  quite  willing  to  be  good 
fellows  and  go  along,  especially  If  the  con- 
gressman luring  the  proposal  is  well-liked. 
After  all,  they  too  from  time  to  time  will 
have  "little  old  amendments"  to  propose. 
Thus,  in  1955  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee decided  that  in  the  initial  considera- 
tion of  members'  bills  dealing  with  technical 
matters  it  would  allow  each  member  one  bill 
to  be  considered  and  then  reported  by  the 
full  committee  U  the  bill  met  with  unani- 
mous agreement. 

The  attitude  that  the  proposal  does  no 
"harm"  needs  explanation.  "Harm"  to  most 
congressmen  considering  a  tax  proposal 
means  "revenue  loss" — if  the  provision  Is 
enacted  it  will  cost  the  "Treasury"  so  many 
dollars  in  revenue.  (Note  that  the  cost  Is  to 
the  "Treasury"  and  not  the  United  States  or 
the  public.  This  attitude,  which  views  the 
bureaucratic  Treasuiry  as  the  obstacle.  Is 
quite  Important,  and  I  shall  consider  it  later.) 
If  the  dollar  cost  is  high,  the  proposal  faces 
a  severe  obstacle.  The  friendly  congressman 
can  now  say  to  bis  constituent  that  the  pro- 
posal is  fair,  that  everyone  agrees  it  has  merit 
and  that  it  is  appealing,  but  that  it  simply 
costs  too  much  at  this  time  when  the  federal 
budget  is  so  lairge  and  so  on.  But  for  a  great 
many  special  proposals  the  cost  Is  not  high, 
perhaps  at  most  a  few  millions.  Therefore 
in  these  situations  no  "harm"  la  done.  For 
"harm"  does  not  include  the  fact  that  special 
treatment  is  afforded,  that  special  treatment 
here  breeds  special  provisions  elsewhere,  that 
once  a  foothold  Is  obtained  the  special  treat- 
ment expands  and  becomes  costly.  All  this 
can  seem  quite  remote  to  the  congressman 
when  measured  against  an  appealing  situa- 
tion. When  the  immediate  cost  is  high  but 
the  special  provision  has  a  reasonably  broad 
application — the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
like — the  immediate-loss-of-revenue  argu- 
ment is  far  less  persuasive  and  the  result 
win  depend  on  other  considerations.  These 
considerations  may  be  difficulties  of  govern- 
mental administration  or,  more  important,  of 
securing  taxpayer  compliance,  the  potenti- 
alities for  greater  revenue  lose  If  the  pro- 
vision Is  likely  to  be  expanded,  and  even  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  as  a  tax  matter.  But 
when  a  limited  special  provision  Is  Involved, 
the  absence  of  "cost"  gives  the  provision  a 
significant  advantage. 

(3)  The  Treasury  Department's  Presenta- 
tion.— The  congressman's  failure  to  recognize 
that  tax  fairness  is  at  all  Involved  may  often 
be  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  presentation  of  the  issues.  This 
is  not  said  critically,  but  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. The  problem  facing  the  Treasiiry  in 
these  matters  is  formidable.  The  Interested 
constituents  or  groups  are  generally  skillful 
in  presenting  their  cases  in  appealing  form. 
Their  enn'gles  are  concentrated  on  one  mat- 
ter; they  have  time  and  money  to  devote  to 
it;  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  personal 
acquaintance,  directly  or  through  intermedi- 
aries, with  the  congressman;  they  can  obtain 
skilled  counsel  Informed  on  the  ways  of  the 
Congress.  The  Treasury's  tax  staff  must 
tackle  all  of  these  problems;  lt«  members  are 
usually  not  clxwen  for  skill  In  the  prewnta* 
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tion  of  Issues  or  In  handling  congressmen; 
although  on  the  whole  remarkably  good, 
considering  the  compensation,  they  are  rarely 
among  the  ablest  In  the  tax  Held,  nor  do  they 
usually  have  the  needed  experience. 

Further,  private  groups  concentrate  on 
making  the  best  case  possible  and  In  so  doing 
gloss  over  or  forget  the  unfavorable  aspects. 
They  present  the  proposal  in  Its  simplest 
form  and  often  avoid  the  complications  In- 
volved in  embodying  the  proposal  in  statu- 
tory drafts.  At  times  a  congressman  Is  misled 
by  this  simple  but  convincing  presentation 
and  commits  himself  before  he  Is  aware  of 
the  full  implications  of  the  proposal.  The 
treasury  staff,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  com- 
pelled to  present  the  pros  and  cons  and  to 
point  out  the  complications.  It  Is  both  ex- 
plaining and  criticizing — not  Just  attack- 
ing— and  its  presentation  may  seem  confus- 
ing rather  than  Informative  to  the  con- 
gressman. When  he  compares  the  complex, 
technical,  "on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the 
other  hand"  explanation  of  the  treasury 
staff  with  the  deceptively  simple  and  cer- 
tainly forceful  description  of  the  problem 
presented  by  the  private  group,  the  latter  is 
bound  to  achieve  a  considerable  advantage. 
Congressmen,  and  even  most  congressmen  on 
the  tax  committees,  are  laymen  in  tax  mat- 
ters; they  are  not  tax  technicians.  Again  this 
Is  not  said  critically.  A  congressman  has  a 
g;reat  many  tasks  to  perform  and  decisions 
to  make,  so  that  he  cannot — and  really 
should  not — be  immersed  in  the  technicali- 
ties of  everything.  After  all,  how  skillful  in 
tax  law  is  the  average  lawyer? 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  treasury 
type  of  explanation  may  at  times  be  not  really 
helpful.  Yet  if  the  treasury  staff  resorts  to 
oversimplification,  it  is  subject  to  the  crit- 
icism from  the  committee  members  that  it 
Is  not  performing  its  proper  role.  This  is  es- 
pecially so  when  the  oversimplification  may 
appear  to  be  a  one-sided  attack  on  the  pro- 
posal; the  treasury  staff  is  there  to  advise 
and  inform,  not  to  decide.  The  term  "treas- 
ury staff"  in  this  context  refers  to  the  treas- 
xxry  tax  technicians.  Their  stock  in  trade  be- 
fore the  committee  is  fairness  and  complete- 
ness of  explanation — they  are  the  "tax  ex- 
perts." If  there  are  any  departures  from  in- 
tegrity In  this  regard,  then  the  expert's  use- 
fulness is  ended.  The  function  of  a  top  treas- 
ury policy-maker,  usually  an  under  or  as- 
sistant secretary,  is  quite  different.  He  Is 
there  to  present  the  policy  point  of  view  of 
the  executive  branch  and  to  use  what  tal- 
ents he  has  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  ac- 
cept that  point  of  view.  The  committee  mem- 
bers can  take  his  view  or  leave  it,  and  their 
attitude  toward  the  policy-maker  depends  on 
the  imponderables  of  personal  reactions  and 
the  ponderables  of  political  forces.  While  the 
newspapers  and  the  party  news  releases  may 
praise  this  treasury  official  as  a  tax  expert, 
be  is  not  so  regarded  by  the  congressmen. 
He  is  operating  at  their  level  and  not  the 
technical  level,  and  the  congressman  can 
readily  appreciate  the  difference. 

The  treasury  tax  technicians  are  the 
"treasury  experts."  But  as  any  skilled  lawyer 
knows,  it  is  not  easy  for  an  expert  to  explain 
complex  matters  to  the  uninitiated.  Any  tax 
lawyer  who  has  faced  the  task  of  presenting 
extremely  technical  material  to  a  tax-Insti- 
tute audience  of  nontax  lawyers  will  readily 
appreciate  the  problem.  Even  this  analogy  Is 
far  from  complete,  for  the  treasury  expert 
faces  an  audience  which  is  sympathetic  to 
the  proposal  under  discussion,  demands  a 
complete  presentation  of  the  Issues,  and  es- 
tablishes standards  under  which  any  depar- 
ture or  even  suspected  departure  from  fair- 
ness Is  well-nigh  fatal.  Under  these  condi- 
tions. It  is  understandable  that  the  expla- 
nation of  an  expert  who  values  his  Integrity 
is  often  In  the  end  likely  only  to  confuse  and 
not  to  enlighten.  In  this  setting,  the  con- 
gressman struggling  to  perform  bis  legisla- 
tive task  will  often  find  the  way  to  a  decision 
lighted  only  by  his  sympathies. 


Also,  the  treasury  staff  is  usually  not  well 
known  to  the  congressman.  Its  members,  not 
being  political,  ordinarily  do  not  mix  with 
him  at  the  same  level,  nor  do  they  meet  him 
socially.  Hence  the  congressman  is  generally 
not  in  a  position  to  act  on  the  assumption 
that,  although  he  doesn't  fully  understand 
all  of  what  they  say,  he  knows  them  to  be 
good  fellows  and  they  are  probably  right. 
Nor  do  they  spend  with  an  individual  con- 
gressman the  amount  of  time  needed  to  de- 
velop the  problem  fully.  Thus  In  a  commit- 
tee meeting,  the  congressman  must  often 
decide  an  issue  after  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  discussion  and  before  his  biases  and  pre- 
conceptions have  been  replaced  by  a  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  Issues.  The  Interested 
groups  and  the  tax  lobbyists,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  time  to  brief  the  various 
congressmen  on  their  proposals.  They  are 
pushing  one  proposal  and  can  concentrate  on 
it.  The  treasury  staff  is  faced  with  consider- 
ing all  of  the  proposals,  and  the  time  and 
personnel  needed  for  an  adequate  informal 
discussion  on  each  proposal  with  the  neces- 
sary congressmen  are  not  available. 

Of  course,  if  the  Interested  group  does  not 
carry  out  its  lobbying  task  carefully,  the 
treasury  staff  has  an  easier  time.  It  may 
point  out  that  the  proposal,  especially  if  it 
Is  in  legislative  form,  gives  unintended  bene- 
fits— will  open  up  a  "loophole."  While  this 
may  be  only  the  result  of  faulty  drafting  and 
could  be  corrected,  it  may  be  enough  to  stop 
the  proposal  at  the  time.  Thus,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  tax  lobbyist's  task  is  to  pre- 
pare a  draft  of  an  amendment  simple  enough 
so  that  a  person  who  is  not  a  tax  expert  can 
understand  it,  yet  sufficiently  precise  that 
the  treasury  staff  cannot  demolish  it.  Or  the 
congressman  explaining  a  proposal  In  com- 
mittee executive  session  may  not  have  been 
briefed  on  the  arguments  involved  or  on  the 
details  of  the  proposal.  Perhaps  the  lobbyist 
failed  to  point  out  how  far  the  proposal 
really  goes,  so  that  the  proposal  if  enacted 
would  have  a  considerably  greater  effect  than 
the  congressman  thought.  If  so,  the  Treas- 
ury's task — and  its  application  of  the  term 
"loophole" — is  considerably  eased.  Or  the  tax 
lobbyist  may  have  failed  to  explain  his  pro- 
posal to  enough  congressmen  on  the  com- 
mittee or  to  the  "key  members,"  so  that  the 
particular  congressman  pushing  the  pro- 
posal is  left  without  friendly  support  from 
other  members.  But  all  of  this  simply  means 
a  less-than-skiUful  lobbying  performance. 
Just  as  cases  can  be  lost  In  court  through  in- 
adequately prepared  briefs  or  poorly  devel- 
oped oral  arguments,  so  can  they  be  lost  be- 
fore the  legislature. 

(4)  Lack  of  Omniscience  on  the  Part  of 
the  Treasury. — The  treasury  tax  staff  is  not 
omnlscent.  Yet  understanding  approaching 
omniscience  Is  needed  to  do  its  Job.  A  lack 
of  knowledge  on  any  particular  matter,  a 
failure  of  skill  at  any  moment,  can  be  fatal. 
The  approach  of  the  average  congressman  Is 
to  hear  the  private  group,  find  out  in  general 
what  it  wants,  react  sympathetically  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  and  then  ask  the  Treasury 
whether  there  Is  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal. If  the  TreasiuTT  is  off  Its  guard  and 
acquiesces,  the  proposal  becomes  law.  If 
the  Treasury  Is  unprepared  and  presents 
a  weak  case,  the  proposal  becomes  law. 
Equally  serious  is  the  in-between  situation  In 
which  the  Treasury  acknowledges  that  some 
hardship  is  present  In  the  particular  situa- 
tion, but  points  out  that  the  difficulty  is  but 
a  phase  of  a  general  problem  and  that  It  has 
not  yet  been  able  fully  to  analyze  the  general 
area.  It  therefore  urges  that  the  particular 
proposal  be  postponed  until  further  study 
Is  given  to  the  whole  matter.  But  recognition 
of  some  hardship  and  of  some  merit  in  bis 
particular  proposal  is  all  that  the  congress- 
man needs.  His  constituent  wants  relief  from 
that  admitted  hardship  now,  and  not  years 
later  when  the  whole  matter  has  been 
thought  through  and  his  case  fitted  Into  a 


solution  appropriate  for  many  cases.  Hence 
the  congressman  will  seek  approval  of  the 
proposal  in  the  limited  form  necessary  to 
solve  the  particular  problem  presented  to 
him — and  a  special  tax  provision  is  thereby 
born. 

It  is  obvious,  g;iven  the  vast  number  of  pro- 
posals to  which  It  must  react,  that  the  Treas- 
ury must  sometimes  fail.  The  failure  rate 
will  vary  with  the  competence  of  the  treasury 
staff  at  any  particular  time,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  that  comjietence. 
It  will  vary,  moreover,  with  the  degree  of 
Impwrtance  which  the  treasury  policy-makers 
attach  to  research  on  tax  matters,  and  here 
also  differences  in  attitude  are  marked.  But 
even  when  competence  is  at  a  high  general 
level  and  there  is  a  proi>er  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  extended  staff  research,  errors  in 
Judgment  or  gaps  in  knowledge  are  inevit-* 
able.  The  whole  matter  of  capital  gains  for 
pension-trust  terminations,!"  for  example, 
started  with  an  error  in  Judgment  on  the 
Treasury's  part  In  1942  when  is  acquiesced  in 
capital-gain  treatment  as  a  solution  for  the 
bunched-Income  problem  present  in  this  "■ 
area.  It  so  happened  that  the  problem  was 
presented  in  the  context  of  a  pension  trust 
in  which  only  the  lower-bracket  taxpayers 
received  liunp-sums  distributions,  and  as  an 
ad  hoc  solution  the  resulfwas  not  too  objec- 
tionable. But  there  was  a  failure  to  think 
through  the  problem,  a  failure  caused  by  lack 
of  time  and  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  pro- 
visions respecting  termination  of  pension 
trusts.  Thus  the  provision  got  its  start — and 
the  rule  of  the  camel's  nose  is  cardinal  In  the 
field  of  tax  privileges." 

Lack  of  omniscience  may  disclose  itself  in 
the  drafting  process.  Inadequate  drafting  can 
result  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  problem,  from  failure  to 
analyze  the  problem  In  detail,  or  from  failure 
to  scrutinize  closely  the  words  used.  The 
effect,  again,  may  be  that  a  special  benefit 
is  unintentionally  granted.  In  the  process  of 
time,  however,  rationalizations  as  to  the  "in- 
tent of  Congress"  gradually  transform  this 
drafting  carelessness  Into  a  major  tax  policy 
which  the  special -Interest  group  benefited 
win  defend  with  a  loftiness  or  argument  far 
removed  from  the  origins  of  the  benefit. 
There  Is  much  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  in  tax  privileges. 

An  example  of  this  phenomenon  Is  the 
Western  Hemisphere-trade-corporation  pro- 
vision.'^  The  application  of  that  provision  to 
simple  export  operations,  its  principal  appli- 
cation today,  resulted  from  Insufficient 
knowledge  on  the  part  ot  the  draftsmen  of 
the  general  tax  background  for  this  area,  and 
lack  of  recognition  of  the  problem  to  be 
covered  and  of  the  significance  of  the  words 
used  In  the  draft.  Yet  the  provision  has 
traveled  far  from  this  humble  origin. 

Many  special  provisions  represent  acute 
Instances  of  a  general  difficulty.  If  there  has 
been  adequate  study  of  the  general  problem, 
the  Treasury  is  then  in  a  position  either  to 
solve  the  general  problem  as  well  as  the 
aggravated  example  or  to  demonstrate  con- 
vincingly that  the  general  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  means  consistent  with  the  larger 
demands  of  our  tax  structure  so  that  relief 
for  a  particular  taxpayer  alone  Is  unfair  and 
undesirable.  But  unless  the  Treasury  has  had 
the  time  or  made  the  effort  to  study  the 
problem  as  a  whole  it  is  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  the  particular  situation. 
For,  as  stated  earlier,  the  congressman  is  ' 
faced  with  the  issue  of  relief  now  for  a  par- 
ticular hardship.  Consequently,  the  Treasury, 
once  it  sees  defeat  ahead  on  the  Issue  of 
relief  for  the  particular  constituent  or  grroup 
Involved,  will  then,  in  self-defense  and  fear 
of  the  unknown,  attempt  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lem to  its  narrowest  boundaries.  Generally 
these  boundaries  are  determined  simply  by 
what  Is  needed  to  meet  the  particular  situa- 
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tion  presented  to  the  congressman.  He  will 
scarcely  object  to  having  only  his  case  solved, 
and  both  sides  will  therefore  acquiesce  in  a 
legislative  solution  confined  in  terms  to  that 
case.  This  is  in  large  part  the  explanation 
for  many  of  the  special  provisions  that  clut- 
ter up  the  tax  law.  Sometimes  the  general 
problem  is  later  solved,  and  the  special  pro- 
vision disappears.  In  other  instances  the 
special  provision  remains,  its  immediate  task 
accomplished  and  the  revenue  cost  and  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  that  are  involved  in 
a  solution  of  the  general  problem  avoided. 
Sections  1301-04  of  the  Code,  relating  to 
bunched  income  attributable  to  prior  years, 
are  an  example  of  a  general  solution  grow- 
ing out  of  a  special  provision  previously 
adopted,"  and  even  they  represent  instances 
of  the  unsolved  broader  problem  of  averag- 
ing. Section  303,  removing  dividend  taxation 
from  corporate  distributions  in  redemption 
of  stock  to  enable  the  payment  of  death 
taxes  by  the  estate  holding  the  stock,  is  an" 
other  example.'*  The  "Mayer  amendment"  in 
the  field  of  deferred  compensation,  the  vari- 
ous ad  hoc  benefits  in  the  capital  gain  field, 
and  section  1342  in  the  transactional- 
accounting  field,''  remain  as  Isolated  resolu- 
tions of  particular  situations  in  areas  in 
which  the  general  problem  has  not  yet  been 
faced. 

(5)  Lack  of  Opposition  Apart  From  the 
Treasury  Department  to  Proponents  of  Spe- 
cial Tax  Provisions. — The  critical  importance 
that  attacihes  to  the  level  of  treasury  com- 
petence and  the  fatal  consequencs  of  any  slip 
on  its  part  derive  from  its  unique  position 
In  tax  legislation.  The  question,  "Who  speaks 
for  tax  equity  and  tax  fairness?,"  is  r.nswered 
today  largely  in  terms  of  only  the  Treasury 
Department.  If  that  department  falls  to  re- 
spond, then  tax  fairness  has  no  champion  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Moreover,  it  must  respond 
with  vigor  and  determination,  and  after  a 
full  explanation  of  the  matter  it  must  take 
a  forthright  stand  on  the  issues.  A  Treasury 
Department  that  contents  itself  with  ex- 
plaining the  Issues  and  then  solemnly  declar- 
ing the  matter  to  be  one  for  the  policy 
determination  of  Congress  abdicates  its  re- 
sponsibility. The  congressman  understands 
aggressiveness  and  a  firm  position.  He  is 
often  in  the  position  of  the  small  boy  in- 
wardly seeking  parental  bounds  for  his  con- 
duct while  outwardly  disclaiming  against 
them.  He  may  not  accept  policy  guidance 
from  the  treasury  policy  spokesman,  but 
be  wants  it  presented.  He  will  invariably 
Interpret  a  treasury  statement  that  the  mat- 
ter is  one  for  his  own  policy  decision  as  a 
victory  for  the  seeker  of  the  special  provision. 
Thus,  in  the  tax  bouts  that  a  congressman 
witnesses  the  Treasury  is  invariably  in  one 
corner  of  the  ring.  Assiuning  the  Treasury 
decides  to  do  battle,  which  is  hardly  a  safe 
assumption  at  all  times,  it  is  the  Treasury 
versus  percentage  depletion,  the  Treasury 
versus  capital  gains,  the  Treasury  versus 
this  constituent,  the  Treasury  versus 
that  private  group.  The  effect  on  the 
congressman  as  referee  is  Inevitable.  He  sim- 
ply cannot  let  every  battle  be  won  by  the 
Treasury,  and  hence  every  so  often  he  gives 
the  victory  to  the  sponsors  of  a  special  pro- 
vision. Moreover,  the  Treasury  Is  not  an  Im- 
personal antagonist — it  is  represented  before 
the  Congress  by  individuals.  These  individ- 
uals are  constantly  forced  to  say  that  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  will  be  unfair,  and  the 
same  of  the  next,  and  the  next.  The  con- 
gressman, being  only  human,  is  bound  from 
time  to  time  to  look  upon  these  individuals 
as  the  Cassandras  of  the  tax  world.  To  avoid 
this  dilemma,  the  Treasury  in  a  close  case 
will  sometimes  concede  the  issue  If  the  pro- 
posal can  be  narrowly  confined.  It  feels  com- 
pelled to  say  "yes"  once  in  a  while  simply 
to  demonstrate  that  it  maintains  a  balanced 
judgment  and  possesses  a  sense  of  fairness. 
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A  special  provision  is  thus  enacted  simply 
because  It  happens  to  have  somewhat  more 
merit  than  the  numerous  other  special  pro- 
posals before  the  committees  and  because  an 
affirmative  answer  here  by  the  Treasury  will 
protect  negative  responses  to  the  other  pro- 
posals. 

At  another  level,  what  should  the  Treasury 
reply  to  a  congressman  who  says,  "I  have 
fought  hard  in  this  committee  for  your  po- 
sition on  all  of  the  major  issues.  Yet  when 
I  introduce  a  minor  amendment  to  take  care 
of  a  problem  of  one  of  my  constituents,  you 
take  a  self-righteous  stand  and  tell  me  and 
the  committee  that  the  amendment  is  in- 
equitable and  discriminatory.  Is  that  any 
way  to  treat  your  real  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee?" Faced  with  such  a  protest,  a  treas- 
ury policy  official  with  a  major  program 
hanging  in  the  balance  before  the  commit- 
tee may  well  look  the  other  way  when  a 
special  provision  comes  up  for  discussion. 
Once  again  a  dilemma  is  raised  by  the  fact 
that  to  the  congressman  the  Treasury  ap- 
pears as  one  protagonist  before  the  com- 
mittee rather  than  as  a  representative  of 
taxpayers  in  general. 

But  all  this  really  takes  us  to  the  question 
why  the  Treasury,  representing  the  execu- 
tive branch,  stands  in  the  open  before  the 
Congress  virtually  alone  as  the  champion  of 
tax  fairness.  The  main  reason  is  obvious. 
When  the  issue  is  a  special  provision  for 
one  group  as  against  the  taxpaying  public 
as  a  whole,  what  pressure  group  is  there  to 
speak  for  the  public?  Other  legislation — la- 
bor laws,  natural-gas  prices,  farm  legisla- 
tion— brings  forth  strong  and  opposing 
pressure  groups.  But  what  pressure  group 
fights  against  capital-gain  treatment  for 
employee  stock  options?  Which  group  sees 
itself  harmed  by  a  "Mayer  amendment"? 
When  the  tax  issues  are  at  a  major  politi- 
cal level,  as  are  tax  rates  or  personal  exemp- 
tions, then  pressure  groups,  labor  organi- 
zations, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
the  others,  become  concerned.  But  when 
the  tax  issues  are  technical,  the  pressure 
groups  act  only  as  proponents  and  not  as 
opponents.  Since  most  special  provisions 
benefit  the  wealthier  taxpayers,  labor  should 
certainly  take  a  more  direct  interest.  But 
labor  is  largely  uninformed  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  its  presentation  stereotyped  and 
unskilled.  Moreover,  some  special  provisions 
are  to  its  own  benefit,  such  as  the  exclu- 
sion of  fringe  benefits.  In  sum,  there  are  no 
private  pressure  groups  actively  defending 
the  integrity  of  the  tax  structvu-e. 

As  a  consequence,  the  congressman  does 
not  see  a  dispute  over  a  special  provision 
as  one  between  a  particular  group  In  the 
community  and  the  rest  of  the  taxpaying 
public.  He  sees  it  only  as  a  contest  between 
a  private  group  and  a  government  depart- 
ment. He  begins  to  think  of  the  government 
department  as  representing  only  Itself  and 
as  having  no  Identification  with  the  public 
and  with  taxpayers  in  general.  Far  too  often 
this  picture  passes  swiftly  into  that  of  a 
hard-pressed,  struggling  group  of  citizens 
engaged  in  worthy  endeavors  only  to  be  op- 
posed by  an  unsympathetic  bureaucracy. 
When  this  image  appears,  victory  for  the 
special   tax   provision   is   inevitable. 

(6)  The  Congressional  Tax  Staff. — The  de- 
scription of  the  Treasury  as  the  principal  and 
often  the  sole  defender  of  tax  fairness  calls 
for  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  con- 
gressional tax  staff.  Most  of  the  congressional 
tax  technicals  are  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  and  as  such  serve  both  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  There  are  a  few  tech- 
nicians attached  to  the  separate  conunittees, 
and  the  clerks  of  the  committees  can  play  a 
very  Important  role  If  they  are  personally  so 
inclined.  But  institutionally  the  chief  guid- 


ance given  to  Congress  by  Its  own  employees 
comes  from  this  Joint  committee  staff. 

The  members  of  this  staff  work  closely  with 
the  treasury  tax  technicians.  Their  work  on 
the  details  of  proposals  and  drafts  is  highly 
important,  but  the  task  of  policy  formula- 
tion and  policy  guidance  to  the  congressmen 
appears  to  be  reserved  exclusively  to  the  chief 
of  that  staff.  His  role  Is  a  difficult  and  un- 
enviable one.  Many  congressmen  pass  along 
to  him  the  tax  proposals  that  they  are  con- 
stantly receiving  from  their  constituents. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Chief  of  Staff  discretely  but 
effectively  blocks  many  of  these  proposals 
from  proceeding  further.  But  he  also,  what- 
ever his  inclinations  may  be,  cannot  In  his 
situation  always  say  "no."  Perhaps  inevita- 
bly on  the  crucial  Issues  his  role  tends  to  be 
that  of  the  advocate  of  the  congressman  ad- 
vancing a  particular  proposal  on  behalf  of  a 
special  group.  The  special-interest  groupw 
cannot  appear  in  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
committees,  and  the  congressman  sympa- 
thetic to  their  point  of  view  is  not  technically 
equipped  to  present  their  case;  he  tends  to 
look  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  assume  that  task. 
Further,  he  looks  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  to 
formulate  the  technical  compromises  which 
will  resolve  the  dispute  between  the  special- 
interest  group  and  the  Treasury.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  must  therefore  work  closely  with  the 
congressmen  and  be  "brilliantly  sensitive  to 
their  views."  "  He  must  necessarily  be  able 
to  gauge  the  degree  of  interest  that  a  con- 
gressman may  have  in  a  proposal  and  weigh 
that  in  the  consideration  of  the  guidance  he 
will  give. 

Because  of  these  institutional  pressure  the 
Chief  of  Staff  is  very  often  the  opponent  of 
the  Treasury  Department  before  the  tax  com- 
mittee. As  a  result,  the  difficulties  for  the 
average  congressman  on  the  tax  committees 
become  even  greater.  The  issues  get  more  and 
more  complex  as  the  "experts"  disagree,  and 
the  congressman  can  hardly  follow  the  tech- 
nical exchange.  He  is  quite  often  content  to 
fall  back  on  the  comfortable  thought  that, 
since  the  congressional  expert  appears  to  dis- 
agree with  the  treasury  experts,  there  Is  ade- 
quate technical  Justification  for  voting  either 
way.  Hence  the  congressman  is  free  to  be 
guided  by  his  own  sympathies  and  Instincts. 
Since  generally  these  sympathies  are  in  favor 
of  the  private  groups,  their  proposals  obtain 
his  vote. 

Unfortunately  agreement  between  the 
congressional  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Treas- 
ury can  sometimes  present  Just  as  difficult  a 
problem.  When  the  two  disagree,  at  least  the 
congressman  who  is  seeking  to  discover  the 
real  issues  may  find  them  exposed  at  some 
time  through  this  disagreement  of  experts. 
But  if  the  experts  agree,  the  effect  is  often 
to  foreclose  any  real  committee  considera- 
tion of  the  issues.  The  congressman  may  be 
lulled  into  thinking  that  no  significant  issues 
are  involved,  and  the  prop^osal  therefore  be- 
come law.  But  If  the  government  experts  have 
erred,  or  if  they  have  incorrectly  gauged  the 
congressional  sentiment,  special  benefits  may 
well  result  which  the  congressman  would 
not  have  sanctioned  had  he  understood  what 
was  involved.  Many  of  the  proposals  In  the 
1954  House  bill  appear  to  have  bad  their 
origin  In  this  situation.  It  was  largely  the 
response  of  the  bar  and  accounting  groups 
which  saved  the  Congress — and  the  govern- 
ment experts — from  much  imsatisfactory 
legislation. 

The  staff  arrangements  for  the  tax  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  the  procedures  of 
these  committee  do  not  seem  well  adapted 
to  acquainting  the  congressmen  with  the 
facts  of  tax  life.  The  recent  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tax  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report "  are  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  usual  procedure.  At 
these  recent  hearings  the  proponents  of  spe- 
cial legislation  were  in  effect  pitted  directly 
against  economists  and  lawyers,  mostly  from 
the  universities,  who  presented  their  Individ- 
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ual  views  and  did  not  represent  any  pressure 
group.  The  congressmen  present  thus  had  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  assertions  of  those 
favoring  special  legislation,  an  opportunity 
not  usually  available  to  the  members  of  the 
tax  committees.  The  usual  hearings  of  those 
committees  consist  of  an  almost  endless  pa- 
rade  of  witnesses  seeking  tax  benefits  for 
themselves  or  the  groups  they  represent. 
There  is  no  effective  analysis  or  rebuttal 
at  the  time  this  special  pleading  takes  place, 
no  questioning  by  committee  counsel  to  de- 
velop a  rounded  picture  of  the  issue.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  committees  should  hear 
only  the  professors  and  other  testifying  pro 
bono  publico.  Certainly  the  proponents  of 
particular  legislation  and  their  supporters 
from  the  ranks  of  business,  labor,  farming, 
and  the  like  are  entitled  to  present  their  case 
before  the  legislature.  But  the  committees. 
In  turn,  must  have  procedures  adequate  to  a 
full  exploration  of  the  issues  thus  presented. 
Moreover,  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  pros 
and  cons  be  debated  only  in  executive  ses- 
sions. The  various  faults  should  be  devel- 
oped as  far  as  possible  in  the  public  hearings 
so  that  the  congressman  at  the  outset  ob- 
tains an  appreciation  of  both  sides  of  the 
problem  and  does  not  leave  the  hearings 
with  only  a  hazy  impression  of  a  situation 
sympathetically  presented. 

It  is  also  debatable  whether  reliance  on  a 
single  staff  is  preferable  to  the  more  usual 
arrangement  under  which  the  corresponding 
Senate  and  House  committees  each  has  its 
own  staff.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers from  the  Senate  tax  committee  and  five 
from  the  House  tax  committee,  selected  by 
party  seniority  on  the  respective  committees. 
This  Joint  Committee,  apart  from  controlling 
the  staff  and  Its  studies  and  considering  re- 
fund claims  agreed  to  by  the  Treasury  but 
required  to  be  presented  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, has  little  to  do.^  Its  members  act  on 
substantive  t^  matters  in  their  capacity  as 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees. Since  the  Joint  Committee  Is  com- 
posed of  the  most  senior  members  of  those 
committees  its  membership  is  less  responsive 
to  the  electoral  swings  which  affect  the  com- 
position of  the  tax  committees.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  scope  and  course  of  the  staff 
activities  are  less  affected  by  changing  politi- 
cal considerations.  The  more  traditional  sys- 
tem of  separate  staffs  does  not  Involve  this 
situation  to  the  same  degree.  Further,  the 
absence  In  the  tax  field  of  separate  staffs 
makes  It  difficult  for  the  tax  committee  of 
one  chamber  to  question  as  closely  as  is  de- 
sirable the  work  of  the  tax  committee  of  the 
other.  The  separate  staff  work  in  other  legis- 
lative areas  appears  to  produce  a  greater  ex- 
ploration of  the  issues,  more  research  ac- 
tivity, and  a  resulting  diversity  of  considera- 
tions likely  to  achieve  better  legislation. 

Some,  however,  believe  that  the  present 
unified  character  of  Joint  Committee  staff 
work  tends  better  to  control  the  demands  for 
special  tax  legislation.  They  feel  that  sepa- 
rate staffs  for  the  tax  committees  would 
simply  tend  to  give  the  proponents  of  such 
legislation  more  chance  of  fljading  support 
within  the  Congress.  At  the  very  least,  how- 
ever, reconsideration  of  the  present  Institu- 
tional arrangement  In  the  tax  field  would 
seem  to  be  warranted,  especially  since  that 
arrangement  Is  a  departiu-e  from  the  usual 
pattern.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee exercising  jurisdiction  over  adminis- 
tration of  the  tax  law  was  adopted  in  1926  as 
an  ad  hoc  solution  to  the  problem  of  side- 
tracking a  special  Investigating  committee, 
the  Couzens  Committee,  whose  continuing 
activities  were  not  viewed  favorably  by  some 
senior  congressman.  But  all  this  occurred  be- 
fore the  present-day  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  staffing  congressional  committees 
and  concentration  on  administrative  super- 
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vision  by  all  of  the  regular  committees. 
Hence  the  solution  of  1926  should  be  re- 
examined in  the  light  of  subsequent  de- 
velopments In  the  functioning  of  congres- 
sional committees. 

(7)  Lack  of  Effective  Aid  From  the  Tax 
Bar. — The  lack  of  any  pressure-group  allies 
for  the  Treasury  in  its  representation  of  the 
tax-paying  public  could  have  been  remedied 
in  part  by  effective  aid  from  the  tax  bar.  Yet 
for  a  good  many  years  the  vocal  tax  bar  not 
only  withheld  any  aid  but  very  often  con- 
ducted itself  as  an  ally  of  the  special  pres- 
sure groups.  Many  a  lawyer  representing  a 
client  seeking  a  special  provision  could  with- 
out much  difficulty  obtain  American  Bfu:  As- 
sociation or  local-bar-association  endorse- 
ment for  his  proposal.  He  could  then  appear 
before  Congress  and  solemnly  exhibit  the 
blessing  of  the  legal  profession.  In  fact,  the 
activity  of  the  Bar  Association  in  this  re- 
spect became  so  obvious  that  it  seemingly 
boomeranged — many  a  congressman  began 
instinctively  to  smell  mischief  when  pre- 
sented with  a  Bar  Association  tax  proposal 
or  endorsement. 

The  pendulum  is  beginning  to  swing,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  some  hope  for  a  more  ob- 
jective attitude  on  the  part  of  the  bar.  The 
Council  and  the  committees  of  the  Tax  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  are 
becoming  far  more  appreciative  of  the  public 
interest."  The  signs  of  a  growing  maturity 
in  the  Tax  Section  on  these  matters  are  con- 
stantly Increasing.  But  so  far  this  change  in 
attitude  has  been  negative  and  limited  to 
self-restraint  and  refusal  to  join  with  the 
proponents  of  special  tax  provisions.  The 
change  has  not  carried  the  Tax  Section  to 
the  point  of  appearing  affirmatively  before 
Congress  to  oppose  the  particular  proposals 
of  special-Interest  groups  or  to  urge  the 
elimination  of  existing  provisions.  The  Tax 
Section  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  protago- 
nist against  the  Treasury  Department,  espe- 
cially on  the  more  extreme  proposals,  but 
it  has  not  yet  become  a  vocal  ally  of  the 
Treasury  In  defending  the  Integrity  of  the 
tax  system  before  the  tax  conmilttees.  In 
this  respect  it  appears  to  be  lagging  behind 
the  other  chief  professional  group  in  the  tax 
field,  the  accountants.  Over  one-third  of  the 
items  in  the  1955  statement  of  tax  proposals 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants 
are  recommendations  urging  the  elimination 
of  tax  provisions  which  it  considers  to  con- 
stitute unjustified  favoritism  for  special 
groups.  Yet  one  can  scan  report  after  report 
from  the  American  Bar  Association  without 
finding  a  single  similar  recommendation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  bar  will  not 
some  day  provide  objective  guidance  to  the 
Congress  in  these  matters.  In  this  regard  the 
corporate  provisions  of  the  House  version  of 
the  1954  Code  may  be  a  harbinger.  For  per- 
haps the  first  time  we  find  bar  associations 
going  before  Congress  and  pointing  out  that 
proposed  legislation  will  (q>en  up  unjustified 
tax  loopholes.  True,  the  bar,  and  also  the 
accountants,  were  not  opposing  other  special 
groups,  but  they  were  seeking  to  save  the 
Congress  from  the  weaknesses  of  the  partic- 
ular measures.  The  bar  in  this  Instance  de- 
serves much  credit  for  its  affirmative  guid- 
ance on  the  side  of  Intelligent  and  fair  tax 
legislation. 

There  are  obvious  obstacles  to  affirmative 
action  by  the  legal  profession  in  opposing 
special  tax  provisions.  The  Council  of  the  Tax 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  can 
speak  publicly  only  on  matters  which  have 
been  approved  by  votes  at  annual  meet- 
ings held  In  different  geographical  areas.  The 
absence  of  a  continuous  group,  with  the  con- 
sequence of  shifting  viewpoints  and  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  sristoined  and  Informed 
consideratlcm  over  the  years.  Injects  con- 
siderable InstablUty  and  fortuitous  results 
into  the  formal  actions  of  the  Tax  Section. 
For,  as  discussed  later,  lawyers  as  a  group 
need  considerable  discussion  and  education 


on  these  matters  before  objectivity  replaces 
biases.  Further,  matters  approved  by  the  Tax 
Section  must  In  turn  be  approved  by  the 
House  of  Delegates.  A  body  that  has  regularly 
approved  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  limit  income-tax  rates  to  twenty-five 
per  cent*  is  not  likely  to  understand  the 
problems  of  special  tax  provisions.  The  Coun- 
cil of  the  Tax  Section,  whatever  its  inclina- 
tions might  be.  Is  thus  largely  circumscribed 
by  the  institutional  framework  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  The  accountants,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  able  to  speak  through  their 
Committee  on  Federal  Taxation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Accountants,  a  group  free 
from  corresponding  Institutional  forces.  This 
may  well  account  for  the  more  aggressive 
stand  against  special  tax  provisions  taken  by 
that  Committee. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  here  Is  that  most 
tax  lawyers  have  hardly  any  conception  of 
what  Is  involved  in  approaching  a  tax  issue 
from  the  over-aU  legislative  standpoint.  They 
can  readily  perceive  the  adverse  effect  of  the 
tax  laws  upon  a  particular  client  or  transac- 
tion. They  can  then  phrase  the  legislative 
solution  they  think  necessary  to  remove  the 
claimed  tax  obstacle  or  burden.  But  they  are 
usually  quite  incapable  of  standing  off  from 
the  problem  and  their  proposed  solution  and 
viewing  both  from  the  perspective  of  the  gen- 
eral public  Interest.  The  difficulty  is  lurgely 
one  of  lack  of  experience,  not  lack  of  judg- 
ment or  moral  values. 

Moreover,  policy  insights  in  the  tax  field 
are  hard  to  come  by.  Here  a  large  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  Treasury.  Unless  its 
technical  tax  staffs  are  charged  with  utiliz- 
ing their  experience  and  information  by  en- 
gaging in  research  on  current  tax  issues,  and 
unless  that  research  is  made  public,  those 
Interested  in  tax  issues  face  great  difficulties 
In  obtaining  the  full  picture.  The  govern- 
ment tax  experts,  both  in  the  Treasury  and 
in  the  Congress,  must  also  be  encouraged  to 
write  for  the  professional  journals  and  to 
make  available  the  insights  they  have 
reached  through  experience.  The  papers  and 
hearings  presented  recently  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tax  Policy  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  are  another  excel- 
lent illustration  of  what  can  be  done  to  In- 
crease understanding  of  tax  issues."  The  pro- 
fessors of  tax  law  and  the  tax  economists  In 
the  universities  also  bear  a  responsibility 
here,  for  they  have  more  freedom  from  the 
pressures  of  time  and  situation  which  the 
bar  faces.  There  is  significance  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port desired  objective  analyses  of  various 
tax  issues  it  went  for  the  most  part  to  the 
economists  and  law  professors  In  the  uni- 
versities. 

After  all,  most  members  of  our  tax  bar 
are  really  opposed  to  q>eclal  privileges."  They 
have  a  respect  for  the  tools  of  their  trade. 
They  know  that  In  the  long  run  the  pen- 
dulum may  swing  and  that  a  "loophole" 
may  be  closed  with  a  vigor  that  pushes  the 
cure  too  far.  Even  when  their  legal  business 
requires  them  to  lobby  directly  for  a  special 
tax  favor  for  their  clients,  I  doubt  that 
most  lawyers  relish  the  task.  The  door  may 
open  for  them,  but  it  may  open  wider  for 
the  next  attorney,  and  who  knows  where  the 
game  will  end?  Hence  a  bar  association's  ad- 
vocacy of  any  particular  special  tax  provi- 
sion is  In  most  cases  traceable  to  the  lawyer's 
sympathy  for  the  welfare  of  his  clients  and 
to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  basic  tax 
Issues  Involved.  If  the  lawyer  Is  exi>oeed  to 
those  Issues  and  If  he  Is  not  acting  simply 
as  an  outright  advocate  for  a  particular 
client — ^that  Is,  as  a  tax  lobbyist  on  the  par- 
ticular measure — he  will  generally  emerge 
with  the  correct  answer.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  forcing  a  bar  association  to  see  the 
Issues  and  face  up  to  them.» 

Tradition  also  plays  a  role.  Lawyers  as  a 
profession  are  deeply  consclotis  of  a  duty  of 
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loyalty  to  their  clients.  In  bis  day-to-day 
relations  with  other  la'jvyers  and  with  the 
business  world  a  lawyer  does  not  act  con- 
trary to  his  clients'  interests.  These  atti- 
tudes of  loyalty  and  protection  are  ingrained 
m  the  profession;  their  roots  lie  deep  in  the 
past.  Can  they  be  reconciled  with  speaking 
out  in  the  public  interest  cgainst  special  tax 
provisions?  The  problem  is  of  course  more 
acute  as  the  particular  provision  comes 
closer  to  the  client's  ^■ltuation.  But  it  must 
have  been  presented  in  one  way  or  another 
to  almost  every  lawyer  who  has  considered 
the  situation.  The  same  problem  arises  in  a 
different  form  when  a  client  asks  his  lawyer 
to  seek  a  legislative  change  in  favor  of  the 
client.  Should  the  lawyer  apply  different 
standards  to  his  client''  case  in  deciding 
whether  to  represent  him  before  a  tax  com- 
mittee than  he  does  in  deciding  whether  to 
represent  him  in  litigation?  Must  a  lawyer 
seeking  a  legislative  change  believe  the 
change  to  be  in  the  public  interest?  And  if 
he  does  not,  should  he  still  represent  bis 
client  before  the  legislature?  Or  need  the 
lawyer  as  leg^latlve  advocate  ha^e  no  more 
belief  in  the  fairness  of  his  client's  cause 
than  when  the  matter  1^  in  litigation?  In 
short,  how  does  a  lawyer  adjiist  the  con- 
siderations of  private  interest  and  public 
interest  In  the  area  of  ogislatlon?  Clearly, 
these  matters  are  difficult.  Some  lawyers 
manage  to  find  a  way  .hrough  the  difficulties 
and  speak  openly  and  positively  against  spe- 
cial provisions.-'  Others  write,  or  speak  in  bar- 
association  meetings.  Others  meet  the  situa- 
tion by  neither  publicly  jppoeing  special  pro- 
visions nor  seeking  them  on  behalf  of 
clients;  in  effect,  they  turn  away  from  the 
problems  entirely  and  simply  practice  law. 
And  others  act  as  leglslat.ve  advocates,  with 
varying  degrees  of  belief  in  the  proposals 
they  present  and  with  c tress  on  the  view 
that  a  person  is  entitled  to  have  his  case 
presented  to  the  legislature  just  as  he  Is 
entitled  to  his  day  in  court. 

Given  these  problems,  it  Is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  tax  bar  can  take  a  position  of 
leadership  in  this  area.  Yet  here  also  there 
Is  room  for  development.  The  work  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  in  its  Tax  Project  has 
had  a  significant  effect  in  educating  a  num- 
ber of  tax  lawyers  to  the  many  facets  that 
must  be  examined  in  the  legislative  explora- 
tion of  a  tax  proposal."  Further,  its  drafts 
of  proposed  solutions  to  technical  tax  prob- 
lems stand  as  a  benchmark  against  which  to 
measure  other  proposals.  It  is  significant  that 
much  of  the  criticism  of  the  corporate  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  In  I9S4  was  based 
upon  the  Inadequacy  of  those  provisions 
when  measured  against  the  standards  ham- 
mered out  in  the  work  of  the  Institute.  More- 
over, the  close  co-operation  between  the  In- 
stitute and  the  American  Bar  Association  Tax 
Section  has  had  an  important  effect  on  the 
content  of  tax  legislation  In  a  number  of 
areas,  for  It  represents  a  genuine  working 
merger  of  the  criteria  of  tax  fairness  and 
practical  sense."  The  most  significant  con- 
sequence of  the  Institute's  Tax  Project  is  the 
demonstration  that  lawyers  working  under 
procedures  such  as  those  of  the  Institute  can 
on  most  technical  tax  matters  develop  con- 
structive proposals  which  balance  fairly  the 
Interests  of  the  "Government"  and  the  "tax- 
payer." » 

(8)  Lack  of  Public  Knowledge  of  Special 
Tax  Proviaiona. — Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  the  consideration  of  special 
tax  provisions  by  the  Congress  is  that  It 
usually  takes  place  without  any  awareness 
of  these  events  by  the  general  public.  Almost 
entirely,  these  matters  Ue  outside  of  the  pub- 
lic's gaze,  outside  of  the  voter's  knowledge. 
The  special  provisions  which  are  enacted  lie 
protected  In  the  mysterloiis  complex  statu- 
tory jargon  of  the  tax  law.  This  technical 
curtain  Is  impenetrable  to  the  newspapers 
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and  other  information  media.  The  public 
hears  of  debate  over  tax  reduction  or  tax  in- 
crease and  it  may  learn  something  about  the 
general  rate  structure.  But  it  seldom  learns 
that  the  high  rates  have  no  applicability  to 
much  of  the  Income  of  certain  wealthy 
groups.  Nor  does  it  understand  how  this 
special  taxpayer  or  that  special  group  is  re- 
lieved of  a  good  part  of  its  tax  burden.  All  of 
these  matters  are  largely  fought  out  behind 
this  technical  curtain.  Hence  the  congress- 
man favoring  these  special  provisions  has 
for  the  most  part  no  accounting  to  make  to 
the  voters  for  his  action.  He  is  thereby  much 
freer  to  lend  a  helping  band  here  and  there 
to  a  group  which  has  won  his  sympathy  or 
which  is  pressing  him  for  results. 

It  is  true  that  under  our  governmental  sys- 
tem we  have  given  to  the  Congress,  subject  to 
presidential  veto,  the  responsibility  of  decid- 
ing what  is  "fair"  in  the  federal  sphere  from 
our  collective  standpoint.  Its  decision  is  our 
democratic  answer.  But  all  this  presupposes 
that  the  congressman's  decision  will  be 
known  to  the  voters  and  that  he  will  have 
to  account  to  them  for  his  view.  In  the  tax 
field  tills  accounting  does  not  exist,  so  that 
the  presuppositions  that  on  most  matters 
stamp  final  congressional  action  as  "fair"  in 
a  democratic  sense  are  here  lacking. 

The  task  of  educating  and  Informing  the 
public  is  formidable.  To  begin  with,  the  edu- 
cators are  a  very  limited  group.  Most  of 
them  are  in  the  executive  branch,  and  hence 
perhaps  the  prime  responsibility  should  fall 
on  them.  The  treasxiry  officials  and  tech- 
nicians, as  stated  earlier,  should  be  charged 
with  continued  research  on  these  Issues  and, 
more  important,  with  making  public  their 
observations.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
published — in  the  1940's  especially — many 
useful  research  papers.  But  In  recent  years 
that  department  has  shown  little  disposition 
to  Inform  the  public  about  tax  problems  or 
to  engage  in  continuous  and  far-ranging  re- 
search inquiries.  Some  of  the  prospective 
educators  are  In  the  universities.  But  aca- 
demic knowledge  and  learned  writing  are  not 
the  keys  to  public  education  of  this  nature — 
more  writing  at  the  public-information  level 
is  clearly  needed.  Beyond  this  there  is  the 
matter  of  leadership  and  the  stamp  of  im- 
portance. Here  again  the  major  responsibility 
should  rest  with  the  executive  branch.  A 
vigorous  program  directed  to  meeting  these 
problems,  led  In  public  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  whatever 
aid  can  be  obtained  from  the  Congress,  is 
perhaps  the  only  effective  answer.  But  one 
does  not  yet  see  this  on  the  horizon. 

(9)  The  Relationship  of  Special  Tax  Pro- 
visions to  Private- Relief  Bills. — Some  of  these 
special  provisions  represent  simply  private- 
relief  claims  for  the  particular  individual 
benefited.  While  phrased  as  amendments  to 
the  tax  law,  they  are  only  money  claims 
against  the  Government  based  on  the  equities 
asserted  to  exist.''  Thus,  it  is  said  of  a  sena- 
tor skilled  In  congressional  ways  that  he 
would  ask  the  legislative  draftsman  prepar- 
ing the  draft  of  a  particular  tax  provision 
to  make  the  amendment  as  general  in  lan- 
guage and  as  specific  in  application  as  was 
possible.  The  tax  committees  and  the  Treas- 
ury have  not  solved  the  problem  ol  how  to 
handle  these  special  bills.  Curiously  enough, 
some  tax  situations  do  come  through  the 
judiciary  committees  as  private-relief  bills 
along  with  other  private-relief  bills  involving 
claims  against  the  Government.  These  bills 
may  Involve,  for  example,  a  removal  of  the 
barrier  of  the  statute  of  limitations  In  cases 
thought  equitable,  or  the  recovery  of  funds 
spent  for  revenue  stamps  lost  In  some  fash- 
Ion."  Here  they  are  subject  to  the  criteria 
developed  over  the  decades  by  those  com- 
mittees in  the  handling  of  private  cladms 
bills."  The  criteria  are  reasonably  strict,  and 
few  of  the  tills  ptass  the  Congress.  Of  those 
that  do  succeed,  a  number  are  vetoed,  and 
a  veto  Is  customarily  regarded  as  a  final  dis- 
position of  the  bill. 


Many  situations  come  before  the  tax  com- 
mittees that  are  quite  comparable,  in  that 
the  tax  proposal  is  equivalent  to  a  money 
claim  against  the  Government,  equal  to  the 
tax  to  be  saved,  sought  for  a  specific  taxpayer 
on  equitable  grounds.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  proposals  of  a  retroactive 
character."'  In  the  tax  committees  these 
special  proposals  tend  to  take  on  the  colora- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  tax  code  of 
the  same  character  as  all  the  various  sub- 
stantive tax  matters  before  these  commit- 
tees. In  essence,  all  amendments  to  the  tax 
laws  that  private  groups  push  on  their  own 
behalf  are  designed  to  lower  taxes  for  the 
proponents  and  thereby  relieve  them  from 
a  tax  burden  to  which  they  are  subject.  The 
special  pr:iposal8  thus  become  simply  one 
more  amendment  In  the  long  list  of  changes 
to  be  considered.  The  proponents  of  these 
special  proposals  are  thereby  able  to  cloak 
the  fact  that  they  are  presenting  private- 
relief  claims  against  the  Government.  This 
is  especially  so  when  the  proposal  is  con- 
sidered as  merely  one  more  Item  in  a  general 
revenue  bill.  Here  it  is  also  protected  from 
the  threat — and  fate — of  a  presidential  veto. 
Even  when  the  proposal  is  considered  as  a 
separate  bill,  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  one 
of  the  bills  before  a  tax  commUtee  that  is 
considering  a  great  many  substantive  bills 
Involving  amendments  to  the  tax  code  gen- 
erally produces  the  same  result.  The  commit- 
tee will  tend  to  focus  on  the  proposal  as 
curing  a  substantive  defect  in  the  law  and 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  special  proposal 
is  essentially  a  private-relief  bill. 

The  tax  laws  are  not  perfect  and  cannot 
be.  They  will  affect  some  taxpayers  mere 
seriously  than  others,  and  hardships  and  In- 
equities will  certainly  occur.  But  every  hard- 
ship and  every  equity  cannot  be  corrected; 
and  this  Is  even  clearer  when  the  correction 
must  be  retroactive.  Some  standards  must  be 
evolved  against  which  a  claim  for  relief  may 
be  judged,  or  chaos  will  result.  Tax  lobbying 
will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds — ^it  is  already 
doing  that.  But  what  standards  may  be  for- 
mulated, what  procedures  should  be  adopted, 
what  institutional  changes  may  be  neces- 
sary— these  are  still  unstudied  topics. 

There  is  another  curious  but  highly  impor- 
tant aspect  of  casting  private-relief  claims  as 
amendments  to  the  tax  code.  In  the  case  of 
most  other  private-relief  bills  involving 
claims  against  the  Government,  the  Congress 
is  concerned  with  the  amotint  of  the  fee  paid 
to  the  attorney  representing  the  claimant 
and  the  relationship  of  that  fee  to  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  attorney.  Often  the  bill 
when  passed  will  carry  a  proviso  that  no  part 
of  the  amount  awarded  be  paid  to  the  attor- 
ney for  his  services,  or  that  the  amount  so 
paid  be  limited  to  6  per  cent  or  10  per  cent 
of  the  sum  awarded."  But  there  Is  no  such 
concern  when  the  tax  committees  are  pass- 
ing on  special  tax  provisions.  The  legal  fees 
involved  in  legislation  of  this  character  can 
be  quite  large,  especially  when  the  special 
provision  operates  to  open  the  way  for  a  suc- 
cessful refund  claim.  Yet  the  services  per- 
formed may  be  far  less  demanding  that  would 
be  required  if  the  same  fee  were  earned  in 
other  phases  of  legal  work.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  matter  requiring  exploration  along 
with  those  suggested  earlier. 

At  present,  imder  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act,  the  Hotise  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  have  jurtadlctlon  OTer  all  "meas- 
ures relating  to  claims  against  the  United 
States."  It  may  not  be  appropriate  to  have 
special  tax  measures  presented  to  these  com- 
mittees, since  these  measures  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  rest  of  the  tax  code.  But  it 
would  seem  proper  for  the  CozigreM  to  re- 
quire that  all  retroactive  tax  jirnpi— !■  Uni'- 
ited  in  application  to  one  peiaon  or  to  a  amall 
group  be  presented  m  prlvate-rcUef  Mile  to 
be  considered  by  the  tax  coBunltteee.  The 
bills  would  name  the  Individual*  ooncemed 
and  specify  the  amounts  involved.  Tlie  re- 
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ports  on  the  bills  would  state  the  equities 
present  and  the  reason  for  granting  relief, 
if  that  is  the  action  urged.  Each  matter 
would  be  handled  as  a  separate  bill,  subject 
to  presidential  veto.  The  amounts  granted 
need  not  be  the  complete  tax  to  be  saved  by 
retroactive  change,  since  the  equities  may 
point  to  a  lower  figure.  The  tax  committees 
would  have  to  develop  procedures  and  crite- 
ria for  handling  these  measures — presumably 
they  would  go  to  special  subcommittees.  Rig- 
orous standards  would  have  to  tie  evolved 
lest  the  committees  be  engulfed.  It  may  be 
that  naming  the  particular  individual  in- 
volved will  result  in  congressional  action  on 
some  measures  being  influenced  one  way  or 
the  other  not  so  much  by  the  merits  as  by  an 
identification  with  the  particular  Individual. 
Hence,  it  might  be  thought  that  these  special 
bills  should  be  anonymous  as  far  as  possible. 
Yet  the  beneficiaries  of  other  relief  bills  are 
identified.  Anonjrmlty  would  only  provode  in- 
tense curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
others,  and  probably  could  not  be  preserved. 
Thus,  despite  the  disadvantage  indicated. 
Identification  of  the  beneficiary  would  seem 
proper. 

If  the  above  procedure  were  adopted,  it 
may  well  be  that  it  could  be  extended  to 
those  special  provisions  for  a  particular  per- 
son or  a  limited  group  which  are  prospective 
in  operation.  After  all,  a  proposal  that  for 
the  future  a  cousin  in  a  mental  institution 
who  was  formerly  in  the  taxpayer's  house- 
hold,^' or  a  child  adopted  in  the  Philippines 
by  an  army  officer,  ■"  be  classified  as  a  depend- 
ent, is  really  a  petition  for  a  private-relief 
bill.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  "Louis 
B.  Mayer  amendment"  should  not  have  been 
handled  as  a  "bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  B. 
Mayer"  and  the  amount  of  the  relief  stated 
in  a  precise  dollar  figure.  If  the  particular 
proposal  presented  is  only  an  example  of  a 
general  problem,  it  should  be  handled  as 
such  and  relief  denied  if  the  general  problem 
is  not  to  be  solved,  unless  the  equities  for 
special  treatment  are  overwhelming.  If  it  is 
an  isolated  situation,  its  equities  could  be 
Judged  in  that  light.  If  special  relief  were 
granted,  and  the  consequent  publicity  indi- 
cated that  others  were  similarly  situated, 
then  the  relief  could  be  extended.  But  the 
particular  claim  would  be  highlighted  for 
what  it  is — an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Congress  to  be  exercised  in  the  particu- 
lar situation.  In  time,  experience  may  indi- 
cate that  certain  of  these  matters  may  be 
handled  by  the  Treasury  Department,  per- 
haps with  the  assistance  of  a  special  board 
of  advisors.^'  The  essential  task  is  to  separate 
special  situations  from  the  broader  substan- 
tive problemjs  that  represent  the  basic  work 
of  the  tax  committees,  and  thereby  to  Judge 
them  on  their  particular  merits.  Also,  and 
equally  as  important,  treatment  as  a  private 
bill  would  permit  full  public  understanding 
of  the  particular  case  and  an  awareness  of 
the  relief  involved.  The  technical  curtain 
referred  to  earlier  would  thus  be  lifted  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  legislative  con- 
sideration of  special  provisions. 

m.    CONCLTJSION 

The  consideration  of  any  legislation  is  a 
complex  matter  and  tax  measures  are  no  ex- 
ception. But  the  institutional  factors  In  the 
tax  legislative  process  do  differ  from  those  in 
other  legislative  areas,  and  the  differences 
have  affected  the  end  product.  The  growing 
concern  with  the  Integrity  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem may  well  force  a  substantive  re-exami- 
nation of  many  of  the  special  provisions  now 
in  the  law.  This  concern  should  also  extend 
to  the  tax  legislative  process  Itself.  The 
situation  is  a  serious  one,  and  the  solutions 
are  far  from  clear. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  executive  branch 
take  affirmative  action  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem through  a  strong  program  led  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
designed  to  focus  public  consideration  on 


special  provisions  and  their  interaction  with 
the  rate  structure.  The  Treasury's  tax  officials 
and  technicians  should  engage  in  intensive 
research  on  these  matters  and  the  results  of 
their  studies  should  be  made  public.  In  the 
Congress,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
changes  in  the  methods  of  obtaining  In- 
formation on  tax  problems,  to  improvements 
in  the  conduct  of  hearings,  and  to  a  re-ex- 
amination of  the  staff  arrangements.  Pro- 
cedures should  be  adopted  under  which  pro- 
posals for  amendment  of  the  tax  laws  lim- 
ited in  application  to  a  single  person  or  a 
small  group,  especially  when  retroactive  in 
nature,  would  be  treated  as  private-relief 
claims.  These  claims  should  be  considered  by 
the  tax  committees  under  special  procedures 
similar  to  those  applicable  to  private-relief 
bills  generally.  In  respect  to  the  bar,  both 
bar  associations  and  lawyers  generally  should 
consider  how,  consistently  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  profession  regarding  the  protec- 
tion of  a  client's  interests,  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  tax  bar  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  public  interest  to  aid  the  Con- 
gress by  objective  guidance.  The  sum  total 
of  these  suggestions  is  that  the  Congress,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  tax  bar  equal- 
ly bear  a  responsibility  to  reappraise  their 
roles  and  activities  in  the  tax  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

FOOTNOTES 

tThis  article  grew  out  of  a  talk  delivered 
before  the  Round  Table  on  Federal  Taxation 
at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  December  28,  1955. 
I  am  indebted  in  thinking  about  these  mat- 
ters to  the  other  two  panelists,  Charles  W. 
Davis  of  the  Illinois  Bar,  formerly  Chief 
Counsel,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and 
Clerk,  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  William  M.  Home,  Jr.  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar,  formerly  Staff  Member  congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  for  the  views  of  this  general  topic 
which  they  expressed  in  their  panel  talks. 

•Professor  of  Law,  Harvard  Law  School. 
B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1929; 
LL.B.,  Columbia,  1932. 

'  For  a  recent  discussion,  see  DeWind,  Law 
and  the  Future:  Federal  Taxation,  51  Nw. 
U.L.  Rev.  227  (1956). 

'See,  e.g.,  Andrews,  Let's  Get  Rid  of  the 
Income  Tax!,  The  American  Weekly,  April 
22,  1956,  p.  6,  reprinted  in  102  Cong.  Rec. 
A3331  (dally  ed.  April  24,  1956) ;  Why  the  In- 
come Tax  Is  Bad.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
May  25,  1956,  p.  62  (Interview  with  T.  Cole- 
man Andrews):  cf.  Hawley,  Our  Tax  Laws 
Make  Us  Dishonest.  27  Pa.  B.A.Q.  230  (1956). 

'  For  some  of  the  recent  literature,  see  Har- 
riss.  Erosion  of  the  Federal  Estate  and  Gift 
Tax  Bases,  in  National  Tax  Association, 
Pboceeoings  of  the  Fortt-Eighth  Annual 
Conference  on  Taxation  350  (1955);  Hell- 
muth.  Erosion  of  the  Federal  Corporation  In- 
come Tax  Base,  in  id.  at  315;  Pechman,  The 
Individual  Income  Tax  Base,  in  id.  at  304; 
Atkeson,  The  Economic  Cost  of  Administer- 
ing Special  Tax  Provisions,  in  Joint  Commit- 
tee ON  THE  Economic  Report,  Federal  Tax 
Policy  for  Economic  Growth  and  Stability 
276  (1955);  Blum.  The  Effects  of  Special  Pro- 
visions in  the  Income  Tax  on  Taxpayer 
Morale,  in  id.  at  251;  Eisensteln,  The  Rise 
and  Decline  of  the  Estate  Tax,  In  id.  at  819; 
Groves,  Special  Tax  Provisions  and  the  Econ- 
omy, in  id.  at  286;  Paul,  Erosion  of  the  Tax 
Base  and  Rate  Structure.  In  id.  at  297;  Cary, 
Pressure  Groups  and  the  Revenue  Code;  A 
Requiem  in  Honor  of  the  Departing  Uni- 
formity of  the  Tax  Laws,  68  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
745  (1955);  DeWind,  supra  note  1;  Surrey, 
"Do  Income-Tax  Exemptions  Make  Sense?," 
Colliers,  March  30,  1956,  p.  26.  reprinted  In 
202  Cong.  Rec.  A3053  (daily  ed.  April  16, 
1956 ) ;  Bulletin  of  the  Tax  Section,  American 
Bar  Association,  Oct.  1956,  p.  3  (remarks  of 
Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills);  "Keep  the 
Income  Tax  But  Make  It  Fair,"  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  July  27,  1956.  p.  68  (interview 


with  Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills);  102 
Cong.  Rec.  A3696  (daUy  ed.  May  8,  1956)  (re- 
marks of  Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed). 

«  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  i  1240.  Sections  of 
the  1954  Code  will  hereinafter  be  cited  only  by 
section  number.  The  history  of  5  1240  is  re- 
lated in  Cary,  supra  note  3  at  747-48.  Under 
this  provision  amounts  received  from  the  as- 
signment or  release  by  an  employee  of  over 
twenty-years  employment  of  his  rights  to 
receive,  after  termination  of  his  employment 
and  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years, 
a  percentage  of  future  profits  or  receipts  of 
his  employer  are  taxed  at  capital-gains  rates 
If  the  employee's  contract  providing  for  those 
rights  had  been  in  effect  at  least  twelve  years. 
Clearly  the  blueprint  for  compliance  with 
this  section  is  quite  detailed.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  amendment  at  the  time 
covered  only  two  persons.  Louis  B.  Mayer, 
retired  vice-presiednt  of  Loew's.  Inc..  and  one 
other  executive  in  the  company,  and  that 
the  amendment  saved  Mayer  about  $2,000,- 
000  in  taxes.  Mayer,  as  a  vice-president,  had 
been  in  charge  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  mo- 
tion-picture studio  for  many  years.  He  had 
received  a  compensation  contract  under 
which  he  was  to  receive  10%  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  every  picture  made  at  that  studio 
between  April  7,  1924,  and  the  day  he  left 
the  company.  On  his  retirement  in  1951, 
Mayer  released  his  rights  under  the  contract 
in  return  for,  apparently,  $2,750,000.  The 
1954  Code,  while  continuing  the  provision, 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1951.  underscored 
its  special  character  by  restricting  its  appli- 
cation to  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  the 
1954  Code. 

For  other  highly  personalized  provisions, 
see  Cary.  supra  note  3.  at  749-54.  See  also 
the  following  recent  provisions : 

(a)  Section  2055(b)(2),  added  by  Pub.  L. 
No.  1011,  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (Aug.  6,  1956), 
treats  as  an  exempt  transfer  to  charity  by  a 
decedent  property  later  transferred  to  charity 
by  the  spouse  of  the  decedent  under  a  power 
of  appointment  given  to  her  by  the  decedent 
and  exercisable  at  her  death,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  that  the  spouse  must  be  more 
than  eighty  years  old  at  the  decedent's  death 
and  must  have  executed  an  affidavit  under 
certain  conditions  one  year  after  his  death 
proclaiming  her  intention  to  exercise  the 
power  in  favor  of  charity.  The  provision  was 
enacted  August  6,  1956,  but  made  retroactive 
to  August  16,  1954. 

(b)  Section  106  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939,  as  amended,  70  Stat.  404 
(1956),  applies  a  30%  income-tax  rate  to 
amounts  received  under  a  claim  against  the 
United  States  arising  under  a  contract  for 
the  installation  of  facilities  for  any  branch  of 
the  armed  forces,  remaining  unpaid  for  more 
than  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  claim, 
and  paid  prior  to  January  1,  1950.  The  con- 
ference report  stated  that  "it  is  the  under- 
standing of  all  the  conferees  that  the  action 
taken  with  respect  to  this  amendment  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  precedent  for  future  leg- 
islative action."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  2253,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  5  (1956) .  Apparently  the  pro- 
vision was  designed  solely  to  cover  the  tax- 
payer involved  in  Sanders  v.  Commissioner. 
225  F.2d  629  (10th  Clr.  1955),  cert,  denied, 
350  U.S.  967  (1936),  since  the  facts  of  the 
case  fit  precisely  under  the  provision. 

(c)  Section  1342,  added  by  69  Stat.  717 
(1955),  provides  for  retroactive  exclusion  of 
damages  received  under  a  court  decision  in  a 
patent-infringement  suit  and  later  repaid 
because  of  the  subsequent  reversal  of  the 
court  decision  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in- 
duced by  fraud  or  undue  influence.  Appar- 
ently, this  provision  grew  out  of  the  litiga- 
tion reported  In  Universal  Oil  Products  Co. 
v.  Root  Refining  Co.,  328  U.S.  575    (1946). 

(d)  Section  152(a)  (10),  relating  to  the 
deduction  for  "dependents,"  covers  a  cousin 
receiving  institutional  care  for  physical  or 
mental  disaiblllty  if  prior  to  being  institu- 
tionalized the  cousin  was  a  member  of  the 
same  household  as  the  taxpayer.  Section  152 
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(b)  (3)  excepts  from  the  exclusion  of  non- 
citizens  a  child  bom  to  or  adopted  by  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  before  January  1,  1956.  See  Act 
of  Aug.  9,  1955,  c.  693,  69  Stat.  626,  making 
this  provision  retroactive  to  1946  and  sub- 
stituting the  January  1,  19S6,  date  for  the 
July  6.  1946,  date  formerly  contained  in  S  152 
(b)(3). 

(e)  Section  24(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939,  as  amended,  67  Stat.  617  (now 
;  267(a) )  allowed  the  deduction  of  an  ac- 
crued expense  if  the  related  payee  included 
the  amount  in  Income  within  two-and-one- 
balf  months  after  the  close  of  the  year  and 
appUed  the  change  retroactively  to  1946.  The 
retroactive  aspect,  and  perhaps  the  proposal, 
appear  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  litigation 
in  L.  R.  McKee,  18  T.C.  512  (1952),  rev'd  per 
curiam,  207  P.  2d  780  (8th  Clr.  1953),  In 
which  the  taxpayer  had  been  unsuccessful  In 
the  Tax  Court  under  the  previous  provisions. 

(f)  Section  2053(d),  added  by  70  Stat.  23 
(1956),  was  enacted  February  20,  1956,  but 
was  made  retroactive  to  cover  decedents  dy- 
ing after  December  31,  1953.  It  allows  chari- 
table deduction  from  the  gross  estate  for  the 
amount  of  state  inheritance  taxes  Imposed 
on  a  bequest  to  charity.  This  provision  re- 
portedly was  adopted  to  affect  the  problem 
of  a  particular  estate  under  the  interaction 
of  the  Pennsylvania  tax  laws  and  the  federal 
estate  tax. 

(g)  Section  ie6(f)  treats  as  a  business- 
bad-debt  loss  a  payment  by  the  guarantor 
of  a  noncorporate  obligation.  The  provision 
reportedly  was  designed  to  meet  the  problem 
of  a  Texas  father  who  hsul  made  advances 
to  his  son's  business.  This  ad  hoc  amend- 
ment obviously  does  not  fit  with  the  rest  of 
the  provisions  respecting  losses  and  bad 
debts,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  difficulty  which 
it  gave  the  Supreme  Court  in  Putnam  v. 
Commissioner,  352  U.S.  82  (1956).  The  dis- 
sent there  labors  long  to  gather  an  intelligi- 
ble legislative  history  from  tha  provision, 
but  fails  to  reaUze  that  the  provision  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  an  ad  hoc  resolution  of  a 
particular  situation. 

(h)  Section  1235(d)  provides  that  capital- 
gain  treatment  on  the  sale  of  a  patent  shall 
not  apply  to  a  sale  between  an  individual 
and  a  related  person,  but  then  excepts  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  Apparently  this  was  inept 
phrasing  to  exclude  a  sale  to  a  corp>oratlon 
owned  by  a  brother,  since  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee ON  Internal  Revenite  Taxation, 
Proposed  Technical  Amendments  Bill  of 
1957,  §  28  (CCH  Stand  Fed.  Tax  Rep.,  Oct. 
26,  1956) ,  and  the  accompanying  summary 
Involve  an  amendment  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  protection  was  Intended  for  the  brother's 
corporation.  For  a  statement  by  a  taxpayer's 
representative  questioning  the  Justification 
for  this  special  treatment  for  a  brother,  see 
Hearings  on  Technical  Amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  Before  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  I  (1956). 

(1)  Section  1361,  a  complicated  provision 
with  many  problems  unsolved,  which  per- 
mits a  proprietorship  or  partnership  to  elect 
corporate  tax  treatment,  apparently  received 
its  main  Impetus  and  perhaps  the  only  real 
reason  for  its  existence  from  the  situation 
of  a  particular  Georgia  partnership. 

'  The  text  statements  are  based  on  Impres- 
sions obtained  from  a  conference  to  the  Brit- 
ish tax  system  held  in  New  York  on  January 
4-5,  1957,  under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  Program  In  Interna- 
tional Taxation,  and  the  American  Brandi, 
International  Institute  of  Public  Finance. 
See  also  Wheat  croft.  The  Anti- Avoidance 
Provisions  of  the  Law  of  Estate  Duty  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  (paper  to  be  published  In 
Nat^  Tax  J.  (1957)).  Professor  Carl  Shoup, 
an  Informed  observer  of  the  Japanese  tax 
system,  asserts  that  the  same  trend  Is  evi- 
dent in  that  country. 
'  Spokesmen  on  this  subject  in  both  politi- 


cal parties  appear  to  recognize  the  need  for 
solving  the  dilemma.  As  regards  the  Demo- 
crats, see  Stevenson,  The  New  America, 
Where  is  the  Money  Coming  FromT,  N.Y. 
Times,  Oct.  29,  1956,  p.  22;  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  July  27,  1966,  p.  68  (remarks  of  Con- 
gressman Wilbur  D.  Idllls).  As  regards  the 
Republicans,  see  103  Conc.  Rec.  697  (dally 
ed.  Jan.  17,  1957)  (statement  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Humphrey);  102  Cong.  Rec. 
A3699  (daily  ed.  May  8,  1956)  (remarks  of 
Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed);  Heiring  on 
H.R.  4090  and  H.R.  4091  Before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  85th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  4,  7-9  (1957)  (testimony  of  Secretary 
Humphrey) . 

The  dilemma  should  not  be  solved  solely 
In  the  context  of  the  income  tax.  but  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  entire  tax 
structure.  Thus,  those  who  believe  that  sta- 
bilizing the  Income  tax  at  levels  of  50-65% 
does  not  leave  a  sufficient  over-all  btirden 
on  the  wealthy  would  urge  a  concomitant 
strengthening  of  taxes  on  capital.  In  other 
countries  this  may  mean  a  resort  to  net- 
worth  taxes  restricted  to  the  upper  levels  and 
further  development  of  estate  taxes.  In  this 
country  constitutional  requirements  may  re- 
strict the  effort  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
estate  tax.  Looking  further  ahead,  there  may 
be  experimentation  with  expenditure  taxa- 
tion for  the  upper  brackets,  as  contrasted 
with  the  current  sales  taxes  that  reach  all 
levels  but  with  greater  Impact  at  the  lower 
ranges. 

'For  the  history  of  these  provisions,  see 
Freeman,  Percentage  Depletion  for  Oil — A 
Policy  Issue,  30  Ind.  L. J.  399  ( 1955 ) . 

"These  statements  are  not  the  result  of 
any  intensive  examination  of  the  British 
procedure,  but  are  based  on  correspondence 
and  discussion  with  British  officials  and 
practitioners. 

"  51402(a)  (2),  403(a)(2).  These  sections 
were  derived  from  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1939, 
§  165(b),  added  by  66  Stat.  863  (1942). 

"  In  a  sense  the  "Mayer  amendment,"  see 
note  4  supra,  is  traceable  to  this  type  of  error. 
'-Now  J  922.  Its  legislative  history  and 
current  application  are  described  in  Surrey, 
Current  Issues  in  the  Taxation  of  Corporate 
Foreign  Investment,  56  Colum.  L.  Rev.  815 
834-38   (1956). 

'"  These  sections  are  a  good  Instance  of  how 
tax  law  grows:  A  lawyer  who  works  years  on 
a  case  receives  a  large  fee  in  one  year,  so  that 
most  of  the  fee  goes  in  taxes  In  contrast  to 
the  result  of  spreading  the  fee  over  the  years 
worked.    A    sympathetic    Congress    in    1939 
adopts  a  provision   to  cover  the  situation, 
confined  to  bunched  Income  from  employ- 
ment. Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1939,  S  107,  added  by 
53  Stat.  878  (1939)  (now  i  1301).  An  author, 
said  to  be  Ernest  Hemingway,  runs  Into  a 
similar  problem  with  respect  to  the  royalties 
on  a  book  which  has  taken  a  number  of  years 
to  write,  and  Congress  in  1942  adds  a  pro- 
vision to  spread   back  royalties  from   both 
artistic  works  and  patents.  Int.  Rev.  Code  of 
1939,  §  107(b),  added  by  56  Stat.  837  (1942) 
(now  $1302).  ParentheOcally,  Hemingway's 
royalties   over   several   years   were   so    large 
that  It  was  said  he  could  not  come  within 
the  conditions  of   the  sections.  Some  Ford 
Motor  Company  employees  receive  a  large 
back -pay  award  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  again  a  bunched-income  situ- 
ation, and  Congress  in  1944  adopts  a  throw- 
back provision  to  meet  this  situation.  Int. 
Rev.   Code   of   1939,    5  107(d),   added  by   58 
Stat.  39  (1944)    (now  5  1303).  In  1955  Con- 
gress adds  a  limited  provision  to  cover  an- 
other bunched-income  situation,  compensa- 
tory damages  for  patent  infringement.  5  1304, 
added  by  69  Stat.  688  (1955).  The  American 
Law  Institute  has  recommended  extension 
of  these  provisions  to  cover  back  Interest, 
back    dividends    on    cumulative    preferred 
stock,  back  rent,  and  damages   for  loss  of 
profite  and  earnings.  AU  Fed.  Incomx  Tax 


Stat.  5  X350(c)  (Feb.  1954  Draft).  And,  of 
course,  lying  ahead  are  the  suggestions  from 
various  sources  for  an  over-all  averaging 
system. 

"  This  provision  appeared  in  Its  original 
form  as  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1939,  5  115(g)  (3), 
added  by  64  Stat.  932  (1960).  It  was  appar- 
ently adopted  to  meet  the  problem  of  the 
Boston  Post  and  to  make  unnecessary  the 
sale  of  that  paper  by  an  estate  in  order  to 
meet  estate  taxes.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
paper  was  neverthele  s  sold  not  long  after- 
ward. Section  472,  relating  to  the  last-ln- 
first-out  inventory  method,  as  another  exam- 
ple of  a  general  solution  replacing  a  special 
provision.  See  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1939,  5  22(d), 
63  Stat.  11,  which  originated  in  a  limited 
form  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938,  5  22(d),  62 
Stat.  459. 

"Added  by  69  Stat.  717  (1965).  As  origin- 
ally Introduced,  this  provision  had  a  broad 
and  sensible  application  to  the  transactional 
situations  involving  the  inclusion  of  an  in- 
come item  and  its  later  repayment.  The  pro- 
vision was,  however,  confined  to  the  particu- 
lar case  treated  in  5  1342  at  the  Treasury's 
request,  since  it  had  not  yet  studied  the 
basic  problems.  Section  1304,  added  by  69 
Stat  688  (1955) ,  relating  to  a  throwback  for 
compensatory  damages  recovered  in  a  patent- 
infringement  suit.  Is  another  illustration  of 
a  provision  specially  limited  at  the  Treasury's 
reque.t. 

"Darren,  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 — 
A  Striking  Example  of  the  Legislative  Proc- 
ess in  Action,  in  U.  of  So.  Calif.  School  of 
Law,  1956  Tax  Inst.  I,  6. 

''Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tax  Policy  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
BcoTiomic  Report,  84th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.  1,  6 
(1956).  See  also  Joint  Committez  on  the 
Economic  Report,  Fedkhal  Tax  Policy  ior 
Economic  Growth  and  Stability  (1966) ,  the 
accompanying  volume  of  papers  on  which 
these  hearings  were  based. 

"For  its  organization  and  powers,  see 
5  6405:  55  8001-05;  55  8021-23,  as  amended,  69 
Stat.  448  (1955). 

"The  Federal  Income  Tax  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  also  made  helpful  analyses  of  tech- 
nical matters. 

"See  Hearing  on  SJ.  Res.  23  Before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  84th  Con.,  2d  Sess.  (1956) .  See  also 
Cary,  The  Income  Tax  Amendment:  A  Strait 
Jacket  for  Sound  Fiscal  Policy,  39  A.BJI.J. 
886  (1963):  Dresser,  The  Case  for  the  Income 
Tax  Amendment:  A  Reply  to  Dean  GristDOld, 
39  A.B.A.J.  25  (1963);  Griswold,  Can  We 
Limit  Taxes  to  25  Per  Cent,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Aug.  1952,  p.  76,  reprinted  in  Mass  L.Q.,  1952! 
p.  60. 

"  See  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  op.  cit.  supra  note  17. 

"  The  task  here,  however,  lies  mainly  with 
the  members  of  the  tax  bar  themselves  rather 
than  the  law  school  professors.  I  am  suffi- 
ciently realistic  to  understand  that  an  aca- 
demic tax  professor  talking  "equity"  and 
"loophole"  and  "special  privilege"  rarely  if 
ever  sways  a  bar  association  meeting.  "He 
doesn't  have  any  clients!"  But  nothing  Is 
more  effective  in  bringing  up  short  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  special  proposal  than  to  hear 
other  lawyers,  whose  fees  are  as  high  as  theirs 
and  whom  they  otherwise  respect,  point  out 
that  the  proposal  is  an  unwarranted  special 
privilege.  The  arguments  used  may  be  no 
better  than  those  of  the  professor,  but  they 
sound  infinitely  more  persuasive  when  pre- 
sented by  a  lawyer  with  clients — and  this  Is 
proper  and  understandable. 

^  The  late  Randolph  Paul  was  a  shining  ex- 
ample. But  his  outstanding  position  in  this 
respect  so  approached  uniqueness  that  one  is 
given  pause  In  thinking  about  the  problem. 
See  his  reflections  on  the  problem  In  Paul, 
Taxation  in  thx  Unitxd  Statu  771-74 
(1964). 
»*See  Darren,  supra  note  16,  at  17-25;  Sur- 
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rey.  The  Income  Tax  Project  of  the  American 
Law  Institute.  31  Taxes  959  (1953).  The  la*t 
article  also  appears  in  N.Y.I7.  11th  Inst,  on 
Fed.  Tax.  1049  (1953). 

='  See  Darrell,  supra  note  16,  at  17,  27. 

-■•  Recently  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  sought  the  aid  of  the 
tax  bar  through  special  advisory  committees 
selected  by  It  to  present  proposals  for 
changes  In  various  parts  of  the  Code.  While 
there  are  facets  of  the  present  situation 
which  have  led  to  this  ad  hoc  aeflutlon.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  It  represent^^an  appropri- 
ate line  of  gtrowth.  At  the  very  least,  reliance 
on  such  advisory  committees  calls  for  sus- 
tained and  Informed  government  technical 
activity  so  that  short-run  solutions  do  not 
distort  long-run  developments.  Further, 
there  are  many  fortuitous  elements  in  the 
process,  as  the  selection  of  the  particular 
members  of  the  advisory  committees,  the 
time  available,  and  the  like.  The  procedures 
of  the  American  Law  Institute,  and  in  some 
respects  those  of  the  Tax  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  have  the  merit  of 
a  wider  participation  In  and  testing  of  new 
changes  as  they  pass  through  the  various 
stages  of  their  formulation. 

^  See,  for  example,  the  discussion  in  102 
Cong.  Rec.  13395  (dally  ed.  July  26,  1956),  of 
an  amendment  designed  to  relieve  a  particu- 
lar individual  in  Vermont  from  an  asserted 
tax  hardship  growing  out  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  severity  of  Vermont  winters  and  the 
vagaries  of  J  270,  the  hobby-loss  provision. 
The  senator  pressing  the  amendment  stated 
that  while  it  was  basically  designed  for  the 
relief  of  a  particular  individual,  he  had  origi- 
nally hoped  to  generalize  the  language  but 
the  Treasury  had  pointed  out  defects  in  the 
generalization.  The  amendment  did  not  pre- 
vail, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  solemnly  stating  that  "it  would 
establish  a  very  dangerous  precedent,  and  we 
would  be  attempting  to  pass  a  general  law 
for  one  specific  purpose."  The  day  before,  the 
chairman  had  reported  out  the  bill  allowing 
an  estate-tax  deduction  In  a  situation  Involv- 
ing an  elghty-year-c!d  widow  who  had  taken 
certain  action  specified  in  the  bill.  See  note  4, 
para,  (a),  supra. 

=»  The  following  private-relief  bills  involv- 
ing tax  situations  were  enacted  by  the  84th 
Congress, 
(a)  Prlv.  L.  No.  206,  84th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
(July  14,  1955).  This  act  reimbursed  the  tax- 
payer for  the  $900  he  lost  when  his  beer-tax 
stamps  were  stolen  or  lost.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
259,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1955):  S.  Rep  No. 
484,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  ( 1955) . 

(b)  Priv.  L.  No.  661,  84th  Cong.  2d  Sess. 
(May  19.  1956).  This  act  granted  $1620.09  to 
a  taxpayer  who  had  paid  a  tax  on  alcoholic 
products  which  were  exported  and  for  which 
drawback  claims  were  rejected  because  the 
products  were  not  originally  bottled  for  ex- 
port. The  taxpayer  bad  been  Ignorant  of  the 
requirement  and  the  government  representa- 
tive who  supervised  the  packaging  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  manner  In  which  it  was  done. 
See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1716.  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1956):  S.  Rep.  No  1948,  84th  Cong,  2d  Sess. 
(1956). 

(c)  Prlv.  L.  No.  663.  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(May  22,  1956).  This  act  permitted  the  tax- 
payer to  file  an  election  to  claim  the  benefit 
of  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1939,  5  112(b)(7),  as 
amended,  67  Stat.  615  (1953)  (now  S333), 
which  he  had  originally  filed  one  day  late 
due  to  Inadvertence  arising  from  the  pressure 
of  taking  oCBce  as  Mayor  of  Houston.  See 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  263.  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1956) ; 
S.  Rep.  No.  1957.  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1956). 

(d)  Prlv.  L.  No.  728,  84th  Oong.,  2d  Sess. 
(June  29.  1956).  This  act  granted  $6896.14 
plus  Interest  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  services  after  the  estate  had 
sued  for  that  amount  under  the  forgiveness 
provisions  of  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1939,  S  421, 
added  by  57  Stat.  149  (1942).  repealed  by  64 
Stat.  947  (1960),  and  had  lost,  Allen  v.  Blck- 


erstafr,  200  F.2d  181  (5th  Cir.  1952) .  The  Su- 
preme Court  had  overruled  that  decision  In  a 
subsequent  case,  Marcelle  ▼.  Estate  of  Lupla, 
348  U.S.  956  (1955),  affirming  214  F.2d  943 
(2d  Cir.  1954) .  The  Treasury  stressed  that  Its 
favorable  report  on  this  private  bill  should 
not  be  regarded  as  precedent  for  a  policy  of 
changing  the  result  of  decided  cases  by  leg- 
islation. See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1914,  84th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1956):  S.  Rep.  No.  2202,  84th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1956). 

(e)  Prlv.  L.  No.  764,  84th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
(July  11,  1956).  This  act  permitted  the  tax- 
payers to  file  refund  claims  involving  an 
amount  In  the  vicinity  of  $380,000,  although 
the  period  of  limitations  had  expired  and  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  had  been 
executed.  The  committees  appeared  to  be 
convinced  that  the  taxes  and  penalties  In- 
volved had  been  erroneously  paid.  See  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  2127.  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1956): 
S.  Rep.  No.  2277,  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1956). 

(f)  Priv.  L.  No.  800,  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(July  24,  1956).  This  act  granted  to  an  es- 
tate a  refund  of  $1793.10  representing  a  cred- 
it for  death  taxes  paid  to  the  state,  although 
the  period  within  which  a  claim  for  such  a 
refund  must  be  filed  had  elapsed.  The  execu- 
tor had  relied  on  an  erroneous  statement  in 
a  letter  from  the  district  director  as  to  the 
permissible  filing  period.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
2224,  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1956):  S.  Rep.  No. 
2499,  84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.   (1956). 

The  Treasury  Department  had  objected 
to  the  bills  involved  in  Private  Laws  663  and 
764,  but  not  to  the  other  bills:  all  bills  were 
approved  by  the  President. 

•'  See  Gellhorn  &  Lauer,  Congressional  Set- 
tlement of  Tort  Claims  Aagainst  the  United 
States,  55  Colum.  L.  Rev.  1  (1955):  Note, 
Private  Bills  and  the  Immigration  Law,  69 
Hahv.  L.  Rev.  1083  (1956).  See  also  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  85th  Conc, 
Rules  of  Subcommittee  No.  2,  Which  Has 
Jurisdiction  Over  Claims  (1957). 

^'  See.  e.g..  Code  sections  cited  note  4,  paras 
(a)-(f),  supra.  See  also  Pub.  L.  No.  901,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess  (Aug.  1,  1956) :  Pub.  L.  No.  414, 
84th  Cong.,  ad  Sess.  ;  4  (Feb.  20,  1956) . 

One  recent  special  provision.  Act  of  Aug. 
12,  1955,  c.  878,  69  Stat.  A166,  took  in  part  the 
formal  course  of  a  private-relief  bill  but  pro- 
ceeded in  a  somewhat  unusual  fashion.  On 
July  30,  1955,  Congressman  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri introduced  a  private  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Cannon  Foundation,  which  had  been 
established  by  Congressman  Cannon  of  Mis- 
souri. H.R.  7746,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1955). 
That  foundation  was  established  in  1950  as  a 
charitable  foundation,  but  Its  charter, 
though  apparently  not  its  activities  ran  afoul 
of  ;  503  (c) .  The  bill,  as  passed,  made  this  pro- 
vision inapplicable  for  1950-56,  and  appar- 
ently charter  amendment  in  1955  took  care 
of  future  years.  The  bill  had  originally  been 
referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
but  on  Augtust  1,  1955,  it  was  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  then  re- 
ported and  passed  that  day.  It  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  the  same 
day,  S.  Rep.  No.  1283,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
( 1955)  (which  does  not  explain  the  particular 
problem  Involved — In  fact  it  is  not  explained 
In  any  of  the  public  documents) ,  and  it  then 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  2,  1955,  with  an 
amendment  concurred  in  that  same  day  by 
the  House.  The  Congress  adjourned  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1955. 

'>  See  House  Cpmmittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
85th  Cong.,  op.  cit.  supra  note  29,  rule  16: 
Newman  &  Surrey,  Legislation:  Cases  and 
Materials  156  (1955).  For  a  summary  and 
discussion  of  statutory  and  administrative  re- 
strictions on  practitioners'  fees,  see  Commit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practitioners,  Adminis- 
trative law  Section,  A.B.A.,  Report,  8  Ad.  L. 
Bull.  137  (1956). 

=»See5  152(b)(3). 

»  See  §  152(b)  (3) ,  as  amended,  60  Stat.  626 
(1955). 

"The  British  have  a  sy^m  of  "extra- 
statutory   concessions,"   adopted  and   made 


public  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
which  represent  in  eSect  administratlTe  re- 
lief granted  when  the  statutory  law  is  work- 
ing in  an  unintended  way  with  harsh  effect. 
There  are  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  of 
these  concessions  outstanding:  they  are  gen- 
erally used  when  the  matter  is  minor  and 
often  when  it  also  would  be  difficult  to  draft 
a  complete  legislative  solution.  There  are 
also  unpublished  "office  practices"  under 
which  the  rigor  of  the  law  Is  not  pushed 
too  far.  In  effect,  the  more  Important  of 
these  office  practices  are  published  as  extra- 
statutory  concessions. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

amendment    no.    409 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  I 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The 
amendment  proposes  a  tax  credit  for  po- 
litical contributions.  In  the  past,  Senator 
Pearson  has  played  a  leading  role  in  our 
bipartisan  efforts  to  reform  the  election 
process,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  has 
consented  to  join  me  in  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  puiTX>se  of 
this  amendment  is  to  provide  a  strong 
new  incentive  for  both  of  our  major  po- 
litical parties  to  broaden  their  base  of 
political  support.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  become  well  aware  of  the  serious 
problems  that  are  caused  by  excessive 
reliance  by  candidates  for  public  ofBce  or 
large  contributors.  By  encouraging  can- 
didates, political  committees,  and  polit- 
ical parties  to  seek  support  from  small 
contributors  across  the  Nation,  we  will 
be  able,  to  take  a  major  step  toward 
avoiding  even  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety or  undue  influence  that  flows  from 
the  existence  of  large  campaign  contri- 
butions. By  doing  so,  we  will  encourage 
broader  participation  in  the  political 
process,  and  we  will  restore  new  confi- 
dence to  our  democratic  system. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  is 
essentially  identical  to  the  tax  credit 
proposal  favorably  and  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
November  1967,  at  the  conclusion  of 
comprehensive  hearings  on  a  variety  of 
proposals  to  reform  the  financing  of  po- 
litical campaigns.  It  is  also  very  similar 
to  legislation  recently  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Pearson. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  1967  contained  certain  other 
provisions — including  a  controversial 
provision  for  direct  public  financing  of 
campaigns — which  would  be  inappropri- 
ate for  consideration  by  the  Senate  at 
this  time  as  part  of  the  pending  tax  re- 
form bill.  The  tax  credit  proposal,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  appropriate  for  consid- 
eration as  part  of  this  bill. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Pearson  and  myself  would  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  for  one-half  of  a  tax- 
payers' political  contributions,  up  to  a 
maximum  credit  of  $25.  It  is  a  broad- 
based  amendment.  Contributions  quali- 
fying for  the  credit  could  be  made  to 
candidates  for  either  Federal,  State,  or 
local  office,  to  political  cconmittees  sm>- 
porting  particiUar  candidates,  or  to  na- 
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tional  political  parties.  In  addition,  con- 
tributions could  be  made  in  connection 
with  either  general,  special,  or  primary 
elections. 

According  to  the  revenue  estimates 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
1967,  the  revenue  loss  produced  by  the 
proposal  would  be  modest — $50  to  $60 
million  in  presidential  election  years,  and 
probably  substantially  less  in  other 
election  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  difiBcult  problem  of  es- 
calating campaign  costs.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  I  have  proposed  will  pro- 
vide a  significant  and  effective  step  to  al- 
leviate the  problem.  I  intend  to  call  up 
the  amendment  for  consideration  at  the 
appropriate  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  the 
Senator's  request. 

The  amendment  (No.  409)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  proper  place  insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  .  Income  Tax  Credit  for  Politi- 
cal Contributions 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — Subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 41  as  42,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 40  (as  added  by  section of  this  Act) 

the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sec  41.  Political  Contributions. 

"  '  (a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  so  much  of  the  political  contribu- 
tions as  does  not  exceed  $50,  payment  of 
which  is  made  by  the  taxpayer  within  the 
taxable  year.' " 

"■(b)   Limitations — 

"  '  ( 1 )  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  Joint  return  of  a  husband  and  wife  under 
section  6013,  the  credit  allowed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  exceed  $25.  In  the  case  of  a 
separate  return  of  a  married  individual,  the 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  $12.60. 

"'(2)  Application  with  other  credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit) ,  sec- 
tion 35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt  in- 
terest), section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
Income) ,  and  section  38  (relating  to  invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  property) . 

"  "(3)  Verification. — ^The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  if  such 
political  contribution  is  verified  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"'(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"'(1)  Politic AL  coNTRiBtrrioN. — The  term 
"political  contribution"  means  a  contribu- 
tion or  gift  of  money  to — 

"  '(A)  an  Individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office  in  any  primary, 
general,  or  special  election,  or  in  any  Na- 
tional. State,  or  local  convention  at  caucus 
of  a  political  party,  for  use  by  such  individ- 
ual to  further  his  candidacy  for  nomination 
or  election  to  such  office: 


"  '(B)  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization (whether  or  not  Incorporated)  orga- 
nized and  operated  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing,  or  attempting  to  influ- 
ence, the  nomination  or  election  of  one  or 
more  individuals  who  are  candidates  for 
nojnlnatlon  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office,  for  use  by  such 
committee,  association,  or  organization  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  such  individual  or 
individuals  for  nomination  or  election  to 
such  office: 

"'(C)  the  National  committee  of  a  Na- 
tional political  party: 

"'(D)  the  State  conunlttee  of  a  National 
political  party  as  designated  by  the  National 
committee  of  such  party:  or 

"  '(E)  a  local  committee  of  a  National  po- 
litical party  as  designated  by  the  State  com- 
mittee of  such  party  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (D) . 

"'(2)  Candidate. — The  term  "candidate" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  an  individual 
who — 

"  '(A)  has  publicly  announced  that  be  is  a 
candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to  such 
office:  and 

"'(B)  meets  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  law  to  hold  such  office. 

"  '(3)  National  political  party. — The  term 
"national  political  party"  means — 

"'(A)  in  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  a  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  in 
which  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  chosen,  a  political  party  pre- 
senting candidates  or  electors  for  such  offices 
on  the  official  election  ballot  of  10  or  more 
States,  or 

"'(B)  in  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  any  other  taxable  year  of  the  taxpay- 
er, a  political  party  which  met  the  qualifica- 
tions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  In  the 
last  preceding  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President. 

'"(4)  State  and  local. — The  term  "State" 
means  the  various  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and  the  term  "local"  means  a  po- 
litical subdivision  or  part  thereof,  or  two  or 
more  political  subdivisions  or  parts  thereof, 
of  a  State. 

"  '(d)   Cross  References. — 
"  'For  disallowance  of  credits  to  estates  and 
trusts,  see  section  642(a)  (3) .' 

"(b)  Clerical  and  Technical  Amend- 
ments.— 

"(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  'Sec.  41.  Political  contributions. 
"  'Sec.  42.  Overpayment  of  tax.'. 

"(2)  Section  642(a)  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax  for  estates  and  trusts)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"  '(3)  Political  contributions. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contributions  pro- 
vided by  section  41.' 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1969,  but 
only  with  respect  to  political  contributions 
payment  of  which  is  made  after  such  date." 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10.  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
imtil  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  41  minutes)  the  Senate  ad- 
journed xmtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 9, 1969,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  8, 1969: 
In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  person  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Harris,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 

To  be  major 
Bates,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beltran,  GUbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Eugene  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champlin,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Josh.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madole,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarelU.  Lee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Atseff,  Vladimir,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bessler,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratlsax,  Roland  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childers,  Charles  K.,  402-50-«069. 
Crouch,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culley,  Harold  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert.  Johnnie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haselgrove,  Leigh  ton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft,  Relnhold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laslo,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prados.  Alfred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roscelll,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Nancy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuler,  Brigham  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Samuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Floyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockton.  Patrick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strong,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ullman,  Cornell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Jerry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To   be  first   lieutenant 
Ackels,  Alden  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bablch,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaty,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrow,  Troy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Jack  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney,  Marilyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catalano,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clark,  Philip  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colle,  Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colliton,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culver,  Lyman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dragoo,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberlin,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eiland,  Lewis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esmay,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etzel,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finegan,  Ray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Herbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddick,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvllle,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlx,  Kenneth  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrmann.  William  O..  n,  547-63-M8S. 
.  Howard,  Duane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  George  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Junk,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelleher,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Jordan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlbnovets,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Nalepa,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ochoa.  Jesse  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palm,  Leah,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Jesse  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasztor,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^  • 

Pierce.  Kenneth  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawden.  Francis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reiss.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rldgley,  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RobUlard.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schilder,  Otto  P.  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheldon,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipley.  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


SuUvan,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumner,  Wayne  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlsnlck,  Allan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wadsworth,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weis,  John  R.,  152-30-«333. 
Welton,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllkins,  George  H.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Butler,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byington,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney,  Bobby  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowder,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daane,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckhardt,  Eric  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estep,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hall,  Clint  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hethcote,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurchanlk.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  William  H.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Jlmmle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saturen,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skantz,  Conrad  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skrzysowskl,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mason  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  student 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287.  3288,  and  3290. 

Santiago  Rljos,  Juan  O. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfay,  December  S,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower:  the  righteous  man  runs  into  it 
and  is  safe. — Proverbs  18:  10. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  a  strong  tower 
of  defense  to  all  who  put  their  trust  in 
Thee,  we.  Thy  childien,  come  to  Thee 
with  gratitude  for  Thy  steadfast  love  and 
praying  that  Thou  wilt  continue  to  be  our 
refuge  and  strength  in  every  hour  of 
need.  Grant  us  insight  and  courage  to 
shun  the  voice  of  moral  compromise  and 
to  shy  away  from  all  that  Is  morally 
questionable. 

In  hours  of  decision,  during  times  of 
temptation,  through  days  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  amid  periods  of  suffering  may  we 
have  the  royalty  of  an  inward  peace  that 
comes  to  those  whose  minds  are  stayed 
on  Thee.  Teach  us  to  value  a  clear  con- 
science, a  clean  mind,  a  pure  heart,  and 
a  sense  of  Thy  presence  before  all  the 
honors  earth  can  bring  to  us. 

In  thought,  word,  and  deed  may  we 
glorify  Thy  holy  name  as  we  seek  the 
good  of  all  mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles.  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  2325.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions In  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18; 
and 

S.  2869.  An  act  to  revise  the  criminal  law 
and  procedure  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  McGee  and  Mr. 
FoNG  members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  70-2. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  December  4, 
1969,  he  did  on  that  day  sign  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
House: 

H.J.  Res.  1017.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

And  on  Friday,  December  5, 1969,  signed 
an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  as  follows: 
S.  118.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning  com- 
pact, to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  others  to  cooperate  with  the  plan- 
ning agency  thereby  created,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERI.TN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women. 

I  understand  that  199  of  our  colleagues 
have  already  offered  this  resolution,  and 
it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
this  distinguished  and  rapidly  growing 
company. 

An  old  and  dear  friend  of  mine.  Miss 
Louise  McLean,  of  San  Diego,  has  been 
among  the  stanchest  advocates  of  this 
amendment.  Miss  McLean,  who  is  88, 
came  naturally  by  her  concern  for  the 
rights  of  women.  Her  late  mother,  Sally 
Hart,  was  a  lifelong  fighter  for  women's 
right  to  vote,  and  is  well  remembered  for 
her  struggles  on  behalf  of  working 
women  in  Cincinnati. 

Adoption  of  the  equal  rights  resolution 
would  not  only  be  an  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice; it  would  also  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  many  who,  like  Louise  McLean,  have 
labored  so  long  in  this  worthy  cause. 


IS  THE  PAST  PROLOGUE? 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  looking  to  the  new  year, 
I  want  very  much  to  be  optimistic.  I 


would  like  to  think  that  the  economic 
pictiu-e  will  get  brighter. 

I  then  remember  the  statement  etched 
in  the  granite  of  the  National  Archives 
Building  here  in  Washington.  The  words 
are  simple — "The  Past  Is  Prologue." 

It  is  depressing  to  think  that  the  past 
months  reflect  what  is  in  store  for  the 
Nation's  economy  in  1970.  Prices  have 
risen  to  an  unacceptable  level;  interest 
rates  are  exorbitant. 

The  administration's  "fight"  against 
inflation  has  resulted  in  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  in  our  history.  These  high 
rates  have  proven  a  severe  blow  to  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  economy;  namely, 
the  home  buyer  and  the  small  business- 
man and  the  consumer.  The  only  insti- 
tutions that  stand  to  gain  by  the  exorbi- 
tant interest  rates  are  the  big  Wall  Street 
banking  conglomerates. 

The  cost  of  living  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  no  one  can  afford.  If  the  consumer 
price  index  continues  to  rise  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  the  average  consumer,  already 
facing  difficulties  in  the  marketplace, 
faces  a  gloomy  1970. 

I  join  with  a  vocal  majority  in  again 
urging  the  administration  to  make  a  new 
year's  resolution  to  initiate  measures  de- 
signed to  lower  interest  rates,  and  to 
reduce  prices. 


JUVENILE  CRIME 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  juvenile 
crime  is  the  most  pressing  and  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  the  crime  problem.  The  ar- 
rests of  juveniles  has  increased  78  per 
cent  from  1960  to  1968,  while  the  under- 
18  age  group  has  only  increased  by  25 
percent.  With  the  alarming  increases  in 
crime  statistics,  it  is  disturbing  to  know 
that  the  juvenile  statistics  represent  only 
the  beginning  of  a  career  in  crime  for 
many  young  offenders. 

I  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion which,  I  believe,  attacks  the  root 
causes  of  juvenile  crime.  The  legislation, 
if  approved,  will  create  the  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Criminal  Justice. 

The  Institute  will  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  juvenile  treatment  and  control. 

In  addition,  the  Institute,  modeled 
after  the  highly  successful  FBI  Academy, 
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will  offer  training  by  experts  for  local  law 
enforcement  officers,  judicial  personnel, 
welfare  officials,  correctional  officers,  pro- 
bation officers,  and  others  connected  with 
the  treatment  and  control  of  juvenile 
offenders. 

Failure  to  deal  effectively  with  crimi- 
nals and  failure  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  causes  of  crime  has  become  a  near 
disaster  for  this  country. 

The  legislation  I  have  cosponsored  is 
designed  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
crime  before  the  statistics  climb  even 
higher.        

PERMISSION  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE,  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  304) 

Abbltt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Michel 

Anderson,  III. 

Parbstein 

Mlnish 

Andrews, 

Pascell 

Morton 

N.Dak. 

Findley 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Barrett 

Pish 

Nichols 

Beall.  Md. 

Foley 

Nix 

Bell,  Calif. 

Frelinghuysen 

O'Hara 

Betts 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Bingham 

Gallfianakis 

Ottlnger 

Blackburn 

Gallagher 

Patman 

Blatnlk 

Gettys 

Pepper 

Boland 

Gialmo 

Poage 

Brademas 

Green,  Greg. 

PodeU 

Brotzman 

Green,  Pa. 

Powell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Griffin 

Price,  111. 

Buchanan 

Gubser 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Utah 

Hagan 

Relfel 

Bush 

Halpem 

Roblson 

Button 

Hammer- 

Rodino 

CahUl 

schmidt 

Roe 

Carey 

Hanley 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Casey 

Harrington 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Celler 

Hays 

Rosenthal 

Chlsholm 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Clark 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ryan 

Clay 

Helstoski 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Horton 

St.  Onge 

Corbett 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Cowger 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scheuer 

Cramer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Smith,  low* 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kirwan 

Staggers 

Dawson 

Koch 

Taft 

Delaney 

Landrum 

Taylor 

Dent 

Lipscomb 

Tleman 

Diggs 

Lukens 

Tuuney 

Dingell 

McCarthy 

UUman 

Eckhardt 

McClure 

Utt 

Edmondson 

McKneally 

wreicker 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Macdonald, 

VPhalley 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mass. 

Wright 

Edwards,  La. 

Mallliard 

Wydler 

Eilberg 

Meeds 

Young 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU,  310 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONS— 
UNIVERSITY  OP  TEXAS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  fans  everywhere — when  we 
won  the  national  collegiate  football 
championship  Saturday — have  accepted 
the  praises  of  the  football  world  in  typical 
Texan  modest  fashion.  We  did  not  chant 
"We're  No.  1,"  at  least  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  game  on  Saturday.  At  the 
finish  we  were  so  elated  that  we  realized 
we  were  fortunate  to  just  "cool  it" — until 
now,  that  is.  The  Razorbacks  have  a  tre- 
mendous team  and  deserve  great  praise. 
But  I  do  not  think  they  figured  our  Long- 
horns  would  go  for  broke  or  could  save 
that  game.  It  just  shows  you  what  a  lot 
of  Longhorns  can  do  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  best  football  coach  in  America, 
Coach  Darrell  Royal.  The  game  was  a 
great  credit  to  college  sports  everywhere, 
and  it  will  live  forever  as  one  of  the  best 
college  games  ever  played. 

The  University  of  Texas,  which  is  in 
my  district,  is  proud  to  be  No.  1 ;  and  we 
are  doubly  proud  that  we  do  not  have  to 
play  Arkansas  again  until  next  year. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  honored  to  lay 
claim — no  matter  what  Pennsylvania 
might  say — to  the  No.  1  collegiate  foot- 
ball team  in  America  today,  and  at  least 
until  next  year  we  can  savor  the  sweet- 
ness of  that  claim — how  sweet  it  is. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  taken  the  typical  winner's  attitude. 
I  wonder  why  he  did  not  take  the  micro- 
phone and  make  his  talk  with  confidence 
before  the  ball  game.  I  readily  admit  you 
have  a  great  football  team  and  I  will  be 
pulling  for  them  New  Year's  Day. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  was  making  those  state- 
ments before  the  game.  In  fact,  I  was 
talking  louder  about  it  before  the  game 
than  I  was  after  the  game. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  gentleman  wait  until  the  New 
Year's  Day  Cotton  Bowl  when  the  Fight- 
ing Irish  of  Notre  Dame  and  their  Polish 
stars  come  down  to  show  which  team  is 
No.  1. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  will  take  more  than  prayer  to  win 
that  game,  but  by  that  time  we  will  have 
had  all  of  the  bad  habits  out  of  our  sys- 
tem and  we  will  be  ready. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  He  ought  to  have  the 
support  of  every  other  Texan  here  at 
this  crucial  moment.  I  will  say  cate- 


gorically now  beforehand  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  Fighting  Irish  when  the  Texas 
Longhorns  meet  them:  We  will  "hook 
them." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Indeed  we  will.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 


SUPPORT  OP  LEGISLATION  TO  RE- 
VISE AND  UPDATE  IMMIGRAHON 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
introduced  on  December  4,  by  Con- 
gressman Michael  A.  Peichan,  to  im- 
prove the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  My  cosponsorship  is  basically  in- 
tended to  help  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor 
where  the  House  can  work  its  will  in 
taking  into  account  the  compUcations 
that  we  recognize  are  inherent  in  the 
present  law. 

Having  voted  for  the  1965  act,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to 
•update  immigration  procedures  but  not 
to  interfere  with  the  historic  immigra- 
tion pattern  to  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve the  law  as  interpreted  and  imple- 
mented and  the  results  we  now  perceive 
were  not  those  truly  envisioned  by 
Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  give  this  matter  priority  at- 
tention and  the  Congress  can  act  on  this 
measure  some  time  in  1970. 


THE  GREAT  PENN  STATE 
FOOTBALL  TEAM 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  many  outstanding 
football  teams  this  year  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  proud  of  the  many  teams 
at  the  top  with  records  of  many  victories 
and  high  sportsmanship.  We  from  Penn- 
sylvania think  that  we  have  the  cham- 
pionship team  of  the  coimtry  at  Penn 
State.  Pennsylvania  State  University 
football  team  has  the  longest  string  of 
victories  of  any  major  college  or  univer- 
sity in  the  coimtry  against  top-flight 
competition.  Texas  and  Arkansas  are 
good  teams,  too,  and  I  congratulate  them 
both  on  a  fine  game.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  they 
might  sometime  come  around  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  see  how 
many  more  Pennsylvania  fellows  you 
have  on  your  Texas  teams  than  you  have 
come  up  to  our  State  and  recruited. 

Likewise,  another  team,  Notre  Dame, 
I  believe,  is  doing  pretty  good,  too,  and 
we  have  a  lot  of  Pennsylvania  boys  on 
that  team,  too.  I  think  we  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  supplying  most  of  the 
country  with  good  football  material,  from 
New  England  to  Miami,  from  the  Mid- 
west to  the  Southwest  to  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
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Uemaa  from  Pennsylvania  that  he  may 
think  that  Penn  State  has  the  No.  1  team 
In  the  Nation  and  will  so  demonstrate, 
he  thinks,  but  wait  until  Missouri  finishes 
with  them  January  1. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  be  down  in  Miami  at 
the  Orange  Bowl  on  January  1 .  Last  year 
we  at  Penn  State  were  counted  out  with 
Kansas  State  until  the  last  minute  of 
play.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  Penn  State 
again,  with  a  fine  victory  over  a  really 
top-flight  team. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZE3V.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  did  not  state  that  Penn 
State  was  No.  1. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thought  I  had  said  that  Penn  State  was 
football  champion  this  year.  We  do  not 
win  our  championship  games  15  to  14, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend.  When  we  win  them,  we  really  win 
them  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  was  the  score  of 
the  Syracuse  game? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 


GODDARD  ROCKET  AND  SPACE 
MUSEUM 

(Mr.  FOREMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
today  enjoys  the  honor  of  placing  the 
first  men  on  the  moon,  thanks  to  many 
early,  historic  developments  by  men  who 
faced  the  unknown  in  rocketry.  Such  a 
man  was  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  who 
conducted  his  experiments  In  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico.  The  city  of  Ros- 
well  has  tried  to  advance  the  knowledge 
and  awareness  of  the  contributions  of 
Dr.  Goddard.  A  new  high  school  is  named 
in  his  hcmor,  and  in  April  1959,  the  God- 
dard Rocket  and  Space  Museum  at  Ros- 
well  was  dedicated.  Recently  added  was 
an  exact  replica  of  Goddard 's  workshop 
and  a  fine  new  Goddard  Planetarium. 

Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  refers  to  Dr. 
Goddard  as  the  "Father  of  the  Rocket." 
Mr.  Rogers  Aston,  Curator  of  the  God- 
dard Museum  says: 

The  fact  that  old  Glory  waves  proudly  on 
the  face  of  the  moon  is  due  In  larg^  part  to 
the  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Goddard  in  Roswell 
from  1930  to  1941. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  provides  for  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  Goddard  Rocket 
and  Space  Museum.  This  legislation 
provides  that  the  Congress  recognizes 
the  museum  as  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Dr.  Goddard  as  an  appropriate  and  out- 
standing institution  for  the  collection, 
preservation,  Euid  display  of  the  works 
and  memorabilia  of  Dr.  Goddard.  llie 
resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  464 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  recognises  the  Goddard  Rocket  and 
Space  Museum  of  the  Roswell  Museum  and 


Art  Center,  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  as  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Doctor  Robert  H.  Goddard,  who 
pioneered  in  rocket  eKperimentatlon  and 
contributed  to  America's  success  in  landing 
men  on  the  moon,  and  who  is  known  as  the 
"Father  of  the  Rocket,"  and  as  an  appro- 
priate and  outstanding  Institution  for  the 
collection,  preservation,  and  display  of  the 
works  and  memorabilia  of  Doctor  Goddard. 


Turns   FKOVIDED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whcle  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  15090)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes ;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall) 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THX   COMMITTEX   OF  TXU   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  15090.  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUI. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consfent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahom)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1^  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1^  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  now  to  the 
consideration  of  the  largest  money  bill 
of  the  session,  and  we  approach  the  end 
of  the  appropriation  business  of  the  ses- 
sion insofar  as  House  consideration  of 
appropriation  bills  is  concerned.  This  is 
the  19th  appropriation  bill  or  resolution 
presented  to  the  House  at  this  session. 

I  might  say  that  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriation bills  considered  by  the  House 
thus  far  this  year,  dealing  with  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  House  is  about  even  with 
the  President's  budget — below  in  some 
and  above  in  others.  But  the  reduction  in 
the  budget  for  defense  is  $5.3  billion  in 
appropriations  requested,  which  trans- 
lates into  a  reduction  in  outlays  or  ex- 
penditures of  approximately  $3  billion. 
So,  when  we  take  into  consideration  this 
bill — and  if  it  passes  in  this  form — we 
will  be  about  $5.3  billion  below  President 
Nixon's  April  budget  in  appropriations, 
and  we  will  be  approximately  $2.8  billion 
below  his  April  expenditure  estimates 
insofar  as  action  in  the  appropriation 
bills  is  concerned. 


Self-preservation,  as  I  think  we  all 
know  and  believe,  is  the  first  law  of 
nature  and  the  first  law  of  nations.  One 
of  the  important  elements  in  self-preser- 
vation of  a  nation  is  military  power.  It 
is  a  vital  element  but,  of  course,  not  the 
only  element. 

In  this  bill  today  we  are  providing  for 
the  survival  and  strengthening  of  the 
Nation  the  sum  of  $69.9  billion  in  new 
spending  authority  for  defense.  When  we 
compare  this  sum  to  that  of  prior  years, 
we  find  that  the  bill  this  year,  as  it  is  be- 
ing presented  to  the  House,  is  below  last 
year  and  below  the  year  before.  But  to  get 
a  better  comparison,  we  would  have  to 
add  to  the  $69.9  billion  in  this  bill,  about 
$2.1  billion,  which  we  will  have  to  provide 
in  a  supplemental  bill  next  session  for  the 
pay  increase  money  for  the  military  and 
for  all  the  civilian  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. So,  if  we  consider  the  roughly 
$2.1  billion  now  expected  to  come  later, 
the  appropriation  for  defense  for  this 
year  would  be  about  $72  billion. 

In  comparison,  for  fiscal  1969,  the  total 
appropriated  in  all  the  categories  cov- 
ered in  this  bill  was  $74.4  billion,  so  we 
are  below  that  for  last  year,  very 
decidedly. 

For  the  prior  year,  fiscal  year  1968,  the 
total  appropriation  was  $74.1  billion,  so 
on  the  present  basis  the  fiscal  1970  total 
will  be  below  that  year  also. 

On  the  same  basis,  we  will  be  about 
on  a  par  with  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

If  we  go  back  to  about  10  years  ago, 
fiscal  year  1960,  we  then  appropriated 
alx)ut  $40  billion  for  defense. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1956, 
we  appropriated  about  $31  billion  for 
defense. 

These  quick  comparisons  put  the  total 
of  today's  bill  in  some  better  perspective. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  gave  a  fig- 
ure of  $69,960,000,000:  in  other  words, 
a  round  figure  of  $70  billion,  which  does 
not  include  the  pay  increase.  Did  the 
gentleman  put  a  cost  on  that  of  approxi- 
mately $2  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  About  $2.1  billion.  That 
Is  the  estimate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  About  $2.1  bUlion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  would  be  the  total 
for  pay  increases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  come  in  the  sup- 
plemental to  be  considered  later  this 
week  or  next  week. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  This  would  be  con- 
sidered probably  late  In  the  spring  of 
next  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  supplemental  next 
year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  It  will  not  come  at 
this  session  because  these  funds  are  not 
required  until  much  later  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  services  have  ample  funds 
to  pay  military  and  civilian  personnel 
in  keeping  with  the  increased  pay  scales 
until  we  are  well  into  the  next  calendar 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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CABBTOVEB  FUNDS 

Mr.  MAHON,  In  prior  years  we  have 
had  numerous  supplemental  bills  as  the 
war  escalated.  Now  the  war  is  deescalat- 
Ing.  Unless  it  is  again  escalated,  there 
is  no  thought  that  there  will  be  a  supple- 
mental in  the  sense  that  we  have  had 
Southeast  Asia  supplementals  in  prior 
years. 

Of  course,  we  are  already  well  into  the 
current  fiscal  year.  By  the  time  this  bill 
is  signed  into  law,  about  half  the  fiscal 
year  will  have  elapsed. 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  $69.9 
billion  available  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— and  this  does  not  include  certain 
other  items  of  defense  such  as  military 
construction — there  was  a  carryover  into 
this  fiscal  year  from  the  last  fiscal  year 
of  about  $39  bilhon  of  unexpended  funds. 
These  are  funds  appropriated  in  prior 
years  for  such  things  as  Navy  ships,  air- 
craft, and  long  leadtime  items  generally. 
These  types  of  funds  do  not  spend  out  in 
the  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

So  while  the  Defense  Department  will 
not  be  entirely  happy  with  the  reduc- 
tions made  in  this  bill,  officials  will  have 
available  for  all  purposes  during  the 
current  riscal  year,  if  this  bill  is  approved, 
the  total  sum  of  about  $109  billion. 

This  gives  us  a  little  better  view  of  what 
this  massive,  this  monumental,  this  un- 
believably big  job  of  defense  really  is. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  The  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
distinguished  chairman,  has  answered 
the  question  I  had  in  mind,  and  I  thank 
him  very  much. 

STRATEGIC    ARMS    LIMITATION    TALKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
all  of  us  feel,  in  view  of  the  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  taxpayer  for  various  Fed- 
eral programs — heavy  demands  for  de- 
fense and  nondefense — there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  to  slow  down  the  arms  race, 
if  this  is  reasonably  possible.  Certainly 
we  must  try  and  try  with  our  might  to 
slow  down  the  arms  race. 

As  Members  know,  in  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land, talks  between  our  country  and  the 
nJ3.Sil.  have  already  begim  looking  to- 
ward a  reduction  in  strategic  weapons. 
They  are  preliminary  in  nature.  This  is 
called  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks, 
SALT. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  lacking  in  so  many  con- 
sumer goods  and  so  many  domestic  pro- 
grams, would  like  to  slow  down  the  arms 
race. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  has  Red 
China  on  its  border  and  the  Soviet  Union 
must  consider  in  its  defense  plans  and 
weapons  programs  its  status  in  western 
Europe  and  its  status  vis-a-vis  Red 
China.  However,  it  would  seem  to  me 
there  ought  to  be  some  possibility  that 
these  SALT  discussions  could  prove  to 
be  productive.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  as  of  the  present,  apparently,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  tried  to  make  a  lot 
of  international  propaganda  out  of  these 
talks. 

Of  course,   the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race  if  there  is  some  foolproof,  ab- 
solutely reliable  system  whereby  this  ob- 
jective can  be  achieved.  I  think  it  must 
be  said,  though,  that,  if  we  have  to  have 
a  continuation  of  the  arms  race,  then  the 
United  States  is  far  more  able  to  partic- 
ipate in  it  than  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
reducing  the  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  that  we  are  applying  to 
the  defense  budget  this  year.  Defense 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1970  is  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  The  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
voted to  defense  is  much,  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  all,  as  we  appropriate  these 
funds  today  as  one  of  the  elements  in 
the  survival  of  our  free  society,  can  look 
hopefully  to  the  possibility  of  achieving 
some  sort  of  accommodation  which  may 
permit  us  to  level  off  the  arms  race  to 
some  degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recognize  that 
various  civilian  programs,  domestic  pro- 
grams, are  claiming  more  and  more  of 
the  funds  which  are  available  for  ex- 
penditure. At  a  later  point,  I  would  like 
to  present  to  you  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  business  of  defense  spending  vis- 
a-vis  domestic  spending. 

ADVANCES    IN    TECHNOLOGY — THE    PROBLEK    OF 
OVERRUNS 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  considerable  meas- 
ure, cost  ovemms  in  defense  programs 
have  resulted  from  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able advances  which  have  been  in  tech- 
nology in  the  past  20  years.  Original 
cost  estimates  cannot  be  considered  as 
anything  but  hopeful  guesses  when  they 
relate  to  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  weapons  which  are  on  the  bor- 
derline or  beyond  the  state  of  the  art  in 
technology  at  the  time  the  estimate  is 
made.  When  engaged  in  pushing  forward 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  accurate  cost  predictions. 
Each  item  is  unique.  No  one  ever  built  one 
before.  Adequate  experience  is  not  avail- 
able upon  which  to  make  precise  cost  es- 
timates. 

In  addition,  development  programs  re- 
quire years  for  completion.  Unforeseen 
problems  arise.  If  there  were  no  prob- 
lems, a  development  program  would  not 
be  required.  When  original  cost  estimates 
for  weapons  or  equipment  include  pro- 
duction costs  as  well  as  development 
costs,  the  problem  is  further  complicated. 

Both  government  and  industry  people 
are  notoriously  optimistic  in  calculating 
the  cost  of  a  project  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  it.  Inflation  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  equation.  Often  in- 
numerable changes  and  Improvements 
are  made  in  the  original  project  and  tills 
adds  to  the  cost.  If  a  weapon  system  Is 
urgently  required,  and  if  there  Is  no 
graft  or  fraud,  or  misrepresentation  and 
if  the  Government  gets  a  dollar  in  value 
for  each  dollar  expended,  the  fact  that 
a  cost  overrun  occurs  is  not  of  overrid- 
ing importance.  This  is  not  said  to  ex- 
cuse poor  estimating  or  bad  management. 

We  have  produced  many  amazing  new 
weapons  since  World  War  n.  such  as  the 
ICBM  and  the  Polaris  submarine,  and 


the  advances  in  technology  are 
continuing. 

In  the  late  1950's,  when  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile,  which  was  it- 
self one  of  our  most  notable  technical 
achievements,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
it  was  referred  to  by  many  as  the  ulti- 
mate weapon.  It  was  widely  believed 
that  no  defenses  could  prevent  an  ICBM 
from  striking  its  target  and  perhaps 
no  reasonably  adequate  defense  can  be 
perfected.  Yet  at  this  time,  only  ten 
years  later,  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
veloped and  deployed  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  of  sorts  around  Moscow 
and  the  United  States  lias  fired  defen- 
sive missiles  at  incoming  ICBM's  at  the 
Kwajalein  Island  complex  in  the  Pa- 
cific with  what  appears  to  be  some  de- 
gree of  success.  We  are  now  starting  the 
deployment  of  a  limited  ABM  system. 
Just  how  effective  the  UJS.SJI.  and  the 
U.S.  systems  may  become  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  But  the  effort  to  find  a 
defense  against  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  must  be  made. 

Government  and  industry  are  stretch- 
ing the  state  of  the  art  in  seeking  to 
make  more  effective  our  aircraft,  ships, 
tanks,  missiles,  radars  and  multitudinous 
other  facets  of  defense  and  offense.  One 
of  oiur  problems  is  that  many  weapons 
are  becoming  so  complex  they  are  too 
difficult  for  field  personnel  to  operate. 
Greater  reliability  under  field  condi- 
ditions  is  urgently  needed. 

We  can  hardly  complain  that  the  mili- 
tary seek  to  accomplish  in  weaponry 
what  may  appear  to  be  the  impossible. 
This  is  the  road — the  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive roaid  I  should  say — ^to  advance- 
ment and  to  making  our  coimtry  more 

secure.  _,  .  ^ 

There  was  a  tendency  to  look  with  dis- 
may upon  the  feat  of  the  Cuban  defector 
flying  a  Mig  filter  from  Cuba  Into 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base  near  Miami 
without  early  detection.  As  of  this  time. 
there  simply  is  no  fully  acceptable  and 
reliable  way  to  make  an  early  detection 
in  every  instance  of  the  approach  of  an 
aircraft  which  skims  the  surface.  Of 
course,  If  we  blackened  the  skies  with 
aircraft  all  the  way  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  United  States,  a  reasonably  early 
detection  of  any  low  flying  aircraft  could 
be  made. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  cost  over- 
runs, it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  this 
problem  is  not  confined  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Almost  every  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  hit 
hard  by  the  same  problem.  Take  our 
space  program,  for  example,  where  we 
have  had  spectacular  success  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  The  lunar  module,  which 
so  magnificently  landed  and  removed 
our  brave  astronauts  from  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  was  originally  estimated  to 
cost  $387  million.  Its  currently  estimated 
cost  is  $2.1  billion,  a  500  percent  increase. 
And  there  are  others.  Here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital*  for  instance,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  was  estimated  to  cost  $46.4  million 
Its  presently  estimated  cost  is  $66.2  mil- 
lion, a  46  percent  cost  ovemm.  Our  In- 
terstate Highway  System,  which  Involves 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  was 
originally  estimated  to  cost  $27.6  biUkm 
for  the  41,000  mile  interstate  system.  To- 
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day,  the  cost  estimate  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  miles  Is  $56.5  billion,  a  104  per- 
cent increase. 

In  1965,  when  medicare  was  enacted, 
hospital  insurance  benefits  were  esti- 
mated at  $2.9  billion  for  calendar  1970. 
The  latest  estimate  for  1970  is  $5.6  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  93  percent. 

I  call  attention  to  the  committee  report 
in  regard  to  cost  overruns.  On  account 
of  the  increased  emphasis  on  this  prob- 
lem, this  year,  there  is  a  sound  basis  to 
hope  that  a  better  job  will  be  done  in  the 
future  and  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations will  continue  to  move  toward  that 
objective. 

A  special  word  of  caution  is  in  order 
with  respect  to  possible  future  overruns. 
It  is  inevitable  that  some  cost  overruns 
will  occur — in  aircraft  programs,  ship 
programs,  and  other  programs. 

In  the  ABM  program,  the  complexities 
are  so  great  one  must  not  be  surprised 
if  overruns  occur.  Additional  costs  are 
boimd  to  arise  as  we  move  forward  with 
this  highly  complex  and  expensive  effort 
to  protect  our  people  against  the  threat  of 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  and 
the  sublaunched  ballistic  missile. 

DEFENSE  VERSUS  NONDEFENSE  SPENDING 

While  on  the  subject  of  expenditures, 
now  generally  called  outlays,  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  note  that,  from  1964 
to  1970,  defense  expenditures  have  in- 
creased by  $27  billion  and  this  is  mostly 
explained  by  the  war.  During  this  same 
time  period,  however,  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  increased 
their  expenditures  by  over  $47  billion. 

Let  me  try  to  bring  this  expenditure 
pictiu-e  into  better  focus  by  looking  at 
the  last  couple  of  years.  Fi-om  fiscal  year 
1968  to  fiscal  year  1970,  defense  expendi- 
tures actually  declined  slightly,  while  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  in- 
creased their  expenditures  by  $12.4  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  also  interesting — as  I  have  noted — 
that  military  outlays,  as  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product,  are  esti- 
mated to  be  8.1  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1970  as  compared  with  9.5  percent  in  fis- 
cal year  1968.  The  8.1  percent  estimated 
is  below  the  pre- Vietnam  year  of  1964, 
and  well  below  the  levels  of  the  1950's 
and  early  1960's. 

My  purpose  in  citing  these  statistics 
Is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Defense 
budget  alone  has  not  been  responsible  for 
our  inflationary  trend  in  recent  years. 
We  need  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  coin. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  front  are  being  neglected  in  our 
effort  to  maintain  a  strong  military  pos- 
ture. The  facts  do  not  support  this 
premise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

VIETNAMIZATION   PROGRAM 

We  are  all  interested,  of  course,  in  the 
Vietnamization  of  the  war — and  in  what 
this  bill  does  to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam 
toward  a  conclusion.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  that  in  this  bill  we  are 
providing  more  than  one-half  billion 
dollars  to  accelerate  the  Vietnamization 
program. 

The  Vietnamization  program  has  been 


going  on  throughout  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  have  supplied  the  South  Viet- 
namese with  vast  quantities  of  fighting 
equipment  and  provided  training.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  acceler- 
ate the  Vietnamization  program. 

President  Johnson  in  making  the 
speech  on  March  31,  1968,  in  which  he 
announced  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election, made  this  statement: 

Our  presence  there — 

And  he  was  referring  to  Vietnam — 

has  always  rested  on  this  basic  belief:  The 
main  burden  of  preserving  their  freedom 
must  be  carried  out  by  them — by  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves.  •  »  • 

That  has  been  the  philosophy  of  our 
government  In  the  past.  It  is  the  philosophy 
of  our  government  at  this  time. 

Continuing  to  quote  from  President 
Johnson's  speech: 

We  and  our  allies  can  only  help  to  provide 
a  shield — behind  which  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  can  survive  and  can  grow  and  de- 
velop. On  their  efforts — on  their  determina- 
tions and  resourcefulness — the  outcome  will 
ultimately  depend. 

Quoting  further  from  President  John- 
son's speech  of  March  31,  1968: 

We  shall  accelerate  the  reequipment  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  In  order  to 
meet  the  enemy's  increased  firepower.  This 
will  enable  them  progressively  to  undertake 
a  larger  share  of  combat  operations  against 
the  Communist  invaders. 

The  Vietnamization  program  is  one 
which  we  have  supported  in  the  past 
and,  of  course,  it  is  a  program  which 
we  are  supporting  today.  We  want  to 
achieve  the  Vietnamization  of  the  war 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  as 
rapidly  as  we  can. 

We  have  provided  vast  sums  for  am- 
munition, for  weapons,  for  rifies  and  for 
modem  equipment  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. This  program  has  been  financed 
in  prior  bills,  often  in  supplemental  bills, 
and  it  is  being  further  financed  in  this 
bill. 

While  we  cannot  predict  when  the  war 
will  end  and  we  cannot  predict  whether 
the  Vietnamization  of  the  war  will  suc- 
ceed, it  is  a  continuing  program  of  the 
Government  and  we  propose  to  give  this 
program  every  opportunity  to  succeed. 

Later  I  shall  ask  permission  to  add 
in  the  Record  certain  additional  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  what  this  bill  con- 
tains for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
and  for  the  various  forces.  But  I  feel  I 
should  conclude  presently  in  order  to 
leave  time  for  others  who  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  chairman  has 
made  an  excellent  statement.  I  desire  to 
pursue,  if  I  may  briefiy,  his  remarks 
about  overrims.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  this  bill  an  amoimt  of  about  $7 
billion  is  necessitated  by  overruns.  The 
gentleman  has  said  that  if  there  is  no 
waste  and  no  fraud,  an  overrun  is  ac- 
ceptable. I  was  wondering  what  is  the 
legal  position  of  the  second  lowest  bid- 
der? What  is  the  legal  position  of  the 
second  lowest  bidder  defense  contractor 
If  the  lowest  bidder  subsequently  comes 
in  with  an  overrun  claim?  We  seem  to  be, 


I  gather  from  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
too  tolerant  of  overrims.  I  gather  from 
the  gentleman's  remarks  that  he  is  very 
tolerant  of  overruns,  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing— this  whole  practice  of  accepting  re- 
vised costs  of  defense  contracts  as  addi- 
tional costs,  which  the  gentleman  said  is 
precipitated  by  inflation — I  am  wonder- 
ing if  this  acceptance  of  overruns  does 
not  make  a  fraud  of  the  whole  competi- 
tive bidding  system  on  defense  contracts. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  a  com- 
ment he  could  make  on  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  comment 
on  that.  The  position  of  the  second  low- 
est bidder,  of  course,  is  this:  if  the  bid- 
der with  the  lowest  bid  is  a  responsible 
bidder,  he,  of  course,  gets  the  contract. 
The  trouble  on  so  many  defense  con- 
tracts is  that  the  trend  of  the  develop- 
ment program  is  rather  unpredictable, 
and  it  is  true  that  certain  defense  con- 
tractors undertake  to  bid  as  low  as  pos- 
sible with  the  thought  that  the  revisions 
and  additions  which  may  upgrade  the 
weapon,  or  changes  which  may  be  made 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Defense 
Department  will  enable  the  contractor  to 
protect  himself  economically  by  the  ad- 
ditional funds  which  are  provided  for 
upgrading  the  program.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  practice  which  must  certainly  be  dis- 
couraged. I  do  not  condone  cost  overruns 
at  all.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  am  trying 
to  get  the  problem  in  a  better  focus. 

A  cost  overnm  does  not  indicate  that 
there  has  been  dishonesty  or  fraud,  per- 
haps not  even  deceit. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  believe  the  chairman 
would  also  agree  with  me  that  most  of 
the  items  which  the  military  buys  are 
not  "off  the  shelf"  items.  In  other  words, 
you  do  not  make  a  Spartan  missile  every 
day,  and  you  do  not  have  any  experience 
from  someone  else  who  has  made  one. 
The  point  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois made  is  a  good  point,  because  the 
Department  of  Defence  does  find  itself 
in  a  position  of  not  only  trying  to  get 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  but  it  has 
to  be  sure  also,  that  he  did  not  bid  so  low 
as  to  be  an  imconscionable  bid,  with  the 
hope  of  buying  in  on  the  contract  later 
on.  This  is  the  tightrope  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  tried  to  walk. 
The  gentleman's  point  is  well  made. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
connection  with  this  bill  that  we  have 
had  excellent  cooperation  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Otu-  former  col- 
league. Secretary  Laird,  has  cooperated 
with  the  committee  very  well  indeed. 
And  this  can  be  said  of  the  service  Secre- 
taries and  the  membei's  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

It  should  be  said  that  not  all  our  reduc- 
tions have  been  approved  by  defense  ofB- 
cials  but  many  have  been.  No  doubt 
changes  will  be  sought  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill. 

We  have  tried  to  put  the  imprint  of 
the  Congress  on  this  bill.  We  think  it  is 
a  bill  that  liberals  and  conservatives, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  can  all  sup- 
port. I  realize  we  all  want  to  move  toward 
adj^ournment  of  this  Congress,  and  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  one  of  the  Important 
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requirements  before  we  can  conclude. 
After  we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  have  the 
foreign  aid  bill  and  a  supplemental,  and 
that  will  conclude  the  21  bills  and  reso- 
lutions from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  this  session  of  Congress. 

APPRECIATION   OF   SXTBCOMMITTEB   AND   STAFF 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conclude 
without  expressing  my  deepest  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  work  which  has  been 
performed  on  this  bill  by  all  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  take  pride  in  serving 
on  the  committee  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  .  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WnrrTiiN),  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  the 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Lips- 


comb), the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mdtshall)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis).  These  men  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  the  staff. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  staff  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bill  of  this  importance  and  mag- 
nitude. Members  of  the  staff  have  lab- 
ored through  months  of  hearings,  work- 
ing early  and  late  in  the  preparation  of 
the  material  which  has  been  utilized  by 
the  committee,  in  the  drafting  of  the  re- 
port and  the  performance  of  many  other 
important  duties  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. They  are  due  a  special  vote  of 
thanks. 

I  wish  to  list  for  the  Record  these  able 
and  dedicated  men  who  have  meant  so 
much  to  the  subcommittee  in  the  prep- 

SUMMARY  OF  BILL  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


aration  of  the  pending  bill,  lliey  are  as 
follows:  Robert  L.  Michaels,  Ralph  Pres- 
ton, John  Garrity,  Peter  J.  Murphy,  Rob- 
ert B.  Foster,  and  Austin  Smith. 

The  chief  staff  man  on  Defense — Mr. 
Robert  Michaels  is  retiring  this  year 
after  more  than  18  years  of  distinguished 
and  dedicated  service  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  wish  to  person- 
ally congratulate  him  for  his  long  and 
able  service  and  wish  him  good  luck  in 
his  future  imdertakings. 

Mr.  Ralph  Preston  who  has  served  with 
the  committee  for  18  years — a  man  of 
unquestioned  talent  and  ability — will 
succeed  Mr.  Michaels  as  chief  of  the  De- 
fense staff. 

SUMMARY   OF  BILI. 

Under  permission  granted  to  revise  and 
extend  my  Remarks,  I  a^all  include  a 
summary  of  the  details  of  the  various 
titles  of  the  bill,  and  include  a  tabiUation: 


Functional  title 


Appropriation, 

fiscal  year  1969 

(new  budget 

obligational 

authority) 


Budget  estimate, 

fiscal  year  1970 

(new  budget 

obligational 

authority)  > 


Committee  bill  compared  with— 


Committee  bill     Appropriation,  1969 


Budget  estimate, 
fiscal  year  1970 


Title  l-Military  Personnel » |23, 877, 103, 427  K4, 376, 900, 000  J21. 057, 200, 000 

Titlell— Retired  Military  Personnel (»)  m  2,735,000,000 

Title  III— Operation  and  Maintenance 22. 355, 818, 000  21, 792, 100, 000  20, 878, 100, 000 

Title  IV-Procurement 20,619.500,000  20,886,800.000  18,092,148,000 

Title  V— Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 7,549,828,000  8,222,400,000  7, 197,600,000 

Total >  74, 402, 249, 427  75,278,200,000 

Distribution  by  organizational  component: 

Army _ 124,473,208,223  23,955,300,000  22,348,000,000 

Navy „ "20,698,463,204  22,804,000,000  20,809,548,000 

Air  Force 25,058,824,000  23,959,434,000  22,359,634,000 

Defense  Agencies/OSD 4,171,754,000  4,559,466,000  4,442,866,000 

Total,  Department  of  Defense* >  74, 402, 249, 427  75, 278, 200, 000 


-  $2,819,903,427 

+2,735,000,000 

-1,477,718,000 

-2,527.352,000 

-352,228,000 


-$3,319,700,000 

+2,735,000,000 

-914,000,000 

-2,794,652,000 

-1.024,800,000 


69,960,048,000         -4,442,201,427 


-5,318,152,000 


-2,125,20^223 
+m,  084. 796 

-2,699,190,000 
+271,112,000 


-1,607,300,000 

-1.994,452,000 

-1,599,800,000 

-116,600,000 


69,960.048,000         -4,442,201,427 


-5,318.152.000 


■January  1969  budget,  as  amended  in  H.  Doc.  91-100. 

'Includes  amounts  warranted  by  Treasury  Department  pursuant  to  P.L.  91-31. 


'Included  under  "Military  Personnel." 
<  Includes  funds  for  "Retired  Pay  Defense." 


OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  operating  funds  includ- 
ing both  military  personnel  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  are  used  to  sup- 
port the  everyday  operations  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam,  other  areas 
overseas,  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
budget  request  was  for  a  total  of  $43,434,- 
000,000.  The  reduction  made  by  the  com- 
mittee is  $1,498,700,000.  Operating  funds 
recommended  in  the  bill  are  $41,925,- 
300,000  This  amount  represents  about  60 
percent  of  the  total  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  bill. 

The  fimds  included  in  the  bill  will  sup- 
port day-to-day  operations  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment.  Funds  are  included  to 
support  a  total  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel strength  of  3,235,100  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1970,  a  reduction  of  216,800  be- 
low the  revised  budget  estimate  of  April 
15, 1969.  Some  of  the  major  military  com- 
ponents to  be  supported  include  17  Army 
and  31/3  Marine  divisions,  11  Army  bri- 
gades, about  770  ships  of  the  active  fleet, 
23  carrier  air  groups,  three  Marine  air 
wings,  66  Air  Force  combat  air  wings, 
and  118  Air  Force  support  squadrons. 

The  principal  reductions  in  operating 
funds  relate  to  the  announced  decisions 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  such 
areas  as  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam 
and  Thailand,  reduced  operations  in 
other  areas  of  the  world,  reductions  in 
military  personnel  end-strength,  base 
closures,  ship  and  aircraft  deactivations. 


and  cutbacks  in  other  operations.  These 
reductions  were  made  in  part  to  comply 
with  the  governmentwlde  expenditure 
limitation  enacted  In  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1969,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-47.  Total  reduction  relating  to 
these  actions  were  $920,070,000. 

Curtailment  of  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  a  part  of  the  Vietnamization 
program.  The  committee  has  r^ed 
heavily  on  the  guidance  of  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  reducing 
the  fimding  of  items  directly  related  to 
the  war  in  Soutlieast  Asia.  Further  with- 
drawals of  U.S.  forces  msiy  make  addi- 
tional fimding  reductions  possible  during 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  but  the 
conunittee  has  not  deleted  funds  on  this 
basis.  The  enemy  could  again  escalate 
the  intensity  of  combat  and  the  commit- 
tee does  not  want  American  forces  to  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  shortages  of 
needed  supplies  and  equipment  if  this 
should  occur. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  hearings,  the 
committee  is  concerned  that  too  rapid 
withdrawal  of  some  U.S.  forces  could 
imperil  the  forces  which  remain.  Every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  avoid  this 
situation. 

MILITART    PERSONNEL 
SCOPE  or  THE  BILL 

The  bill  includes  appropriations  total- 
ing $21,057,200,000  for  military  person- 
nel and  $2,735,000,000  for  "retired  pay, 


Defense."  Appropriations  made  imder 
listed  personnel  while  on  active  duty, 
including  such  items  as  basic  pay,  special 
pay,  quarters  allowaiMies,  subelstence, 
clothing  allowances,  various  allowances 
for  duty  overseas,  separation  pas^ments, 
social  security  contributions,  and  various 
reenllstment  bonuses.  Also  included  Is 
permanent  change  of  station  travd 
which  provides  for  such  items  as  the 
travel  of  the  individual  and  his  family, 
the  shipment  or  storage  of  his  house- 
hold goods,  the  various  dlslooation  allow- 
ances, as  well  as  separation  travel. 

Title  n  of  the  bill,  covering  retired 
pay,  finances  pay  of  retired  military  per- 
sonnel, retained  pay  of  the  Navy  amd 
Marine  fleet  reserves,  and  payments  to 
eligible  survivors  pursuant  to  the  retired 
servicemen's  family  protection  plan. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  represents  a  de- 
crease of  $3,319,700,000  below  the  budget 
estimate  of  $24,376,900,000.  However, 
offsetting  this  reduction  is  the  transfer 
of  $2,735,000,000  for  "retired  pay,  Be- 
fense,"  from  title  I  to  a  new  title  n. 
Therefore,  the  actual  committee  reduc- 
tion in  the  military  personnel  request  is 
$584,700,000.  Of  the  $23,877,103,427  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1969  for  mili- 
tary persoimel,  $2,450,000,000  was  for 
"retired  pay.  Defense."  Therefore,  the 
actual  reduction  below  the  comparable 
1969  appropriation  for  title  I  1b  $369.- 
903,427. 
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SKPAKATE  TITLE  rOR   RETIRED   PAT 


This  year  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  separate  title 
title  I,  "Military  Personnel,"  finance  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  ofiBcers  and  en- 
for  "retired  pay,  Defense,"  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  retired  pay  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  major  item  of  expense  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget.  In  addi- 
tion, funding  for  this  activity  is  uncon- 
trollable in  the  usual  sense  through  the 
appropriation  process  since  the  retirees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  their 
survivors  must  be  paid  as  provided  for  by 
law.  In  addition,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  it  was  brought  out  by  witnesses 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  based 
on  projections  of  the  cost  of  retired  pay, 
providing  for  minimal  increases  in  rates 
over  the  years,  in  all  likelihood  by  the 
year  2000  retired  pay  will  be  well  in 
excess  of  $12  billion  a  year.  Therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  in  order  to 
separate  "nonmilitary"  from  "military" 
costs,  the  committee  recommends  that 
appropriations  for  retired  pay  be  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  title  of  the  Defense 
bill. 

PERSONNEL    REOVCTIONS 

During  the  committee  hearings,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that  the 
services  are  planning  sizable  reductions 
in  end-strength  below  the  revised  budget 
level.  The  original  budget  request  sub- 
mitted by  President  Johnson  in  January 
of  1969  provided  for  3,455,100  active  duty 
personnel.  This  figure  was  amended  by 
President  Nixon  on  April  15,  1969,  to  a 
revised  total  of  3,451,900.  Since  that  time 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  an- 
nounced further  reductions  in  end- 
strength  to  a  new  totaJ  of  3,235,100,  for  a 
reduction  of  220,000  below  the  January 
budget  and  216,800  below  the  April 
budget.  Reductions  of  this  magnitude 
obviously  will  result  in  significantly  dol- 
lar savings  to  the  budget. 

The  committee  has  applied  the  follow- 
ing savings  by  service: 

Army  $192,070,000 

Navy 127,  200,  000 

Marine    Corps 34,900,000 

Air   FOTCe. 110,600,000 

One  of  the  means  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  achieve  the  end- 
strength  reduction  has  been  to  reduce 
draft  calls.  The  first  move  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  cancellation  of  the  Novem- 
ber and  December  1969  draft  call  which 
had  the  effect  of  not  bringing  50,000 
yoxmg  men  into  the  service.  Very  recently 
a  sizeable  cutback  in  the  January  draft 
call  was  also  announced. 

TROOP    WITHDEAWALS    IHOM    VIETNAM 

Another  item  that  allows  for  signifi- 
cant savings  in  the  military  personnel 
account  is  the  withdrawals  of  troops  from 
Vietnam.  Upon  completion  of  the  mid- 
way conference  on  June  8, 1969,  the  Pres- 
ident announced  that  he  was  withdraw- 
ing 25,000  troops  from  Vietnam.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  annoimced  that  an  ad- 
ditional 40,000  troops  will  be  withdrawn, 
for  a  total  announced  reduction  of  65,000. 
The  reduction  Is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted -by  December  15,  1969,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  June  1  to  December 
1,  1969,  the  total  in-country  strength  in 
Vietnam  has  in  fact  decreased  by  ap- 
proximately 61,000. 


Withdrawals  from  Vietnam  do  not 
necessarily  result  in  end-strength  reduc- 
tions. Many  of  the  troops  were  redeployed 
to  bases  within  the  United  States,  others 
were  redeployed  to  Okinawa  and  some 
were  released  from  the  service.  However, 
a  significant  dollar  savings  results  sim- 
ply from  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  Vietnam  even  though  they  may  be 
redeployed  elsewhere.  For  example, 
troops  in  Vietnam  receive  combat  pay, 
overseas  duty  pay  and  some  receive  sep- 
aration allowances.  In  addition  there  are 
added  costs  for  combat  rations  and  spe- 
cial tropical  clothing. 

However,  in  the  case  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  of  the  27,000  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam,  some  were  redeployed  to  Oki- 
nawa. In  this  case,  many  of  the  allow- 
ances which  are  drawn  in  Vietnam  are 
also  drawn  in  Okinawa.  Therefore,  the 
total  savings,  by  service,  are  estimated  to 
be: 

Army   $30,000,000 

Navy 6,000,000 

Marine  Corps 18,  000,  000 

Air    Force 2,500,000 

SIZE    or    HEADQUARTERS    STATFS 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
military  services  have  their  principle 
headquarters  in  the  Greater  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area.  In  addition,  all 
of  the  services  have  personnel  assigned 
to  major  command  and  administrative 
headquarters  located  in  various  areas  of 
the  country. 

When  these  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel and  those  assigned  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands  located  throughout  the  world 
are  considered,  the  organization  appears 
to  be  considerably  overstaffed.  During  the 
hearings,  the  committee  questioned  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  service 
Secretaries  regarding  the  size  of  the 
headquarters  staffs.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
the  hearings  that  the  number  of  people 
in  headquarters  activities  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area  alone  was 
estimated  to  be  72,893  civilians  and  42.- 
029  military  in  1970.  The  committee  feels 
that  a  Washington  area  headquarters 
staff  of  almost  115,000  is  unwarranted 
and  represents  topheaviness  even  for  an 
organization  the  size  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that 
there  are  plans  underway  to  reduce  the 
Washington  headquarters  staff  by  1,755 
military  and  1,539  civilians.  The  commit- 
tee applauds  these  reductions  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction;  however,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  further  review  will  iden- 
tify additional  areas  that  are  overstaffed 
within  the  headquarters  operation  and 
has,  therefore,  made  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  both  civilian  and  military  man- 
power on  this  account.  The  reduction  for 
civilian  personnel  is  discussed  under  "Op- 
eration and  maintenance."  The  reduction 
applied  to  military  personnel,  by  service, 
is: 

Army   $1,800,000 

Navy 2,755,000 

Marine  Corps 1,  300,  000 

Air  Force- — 1,  880,  000 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  committee  reviewed  the  various 
programs  in  the  services  designed  to  as- 
sist military  personnel  in  returning  to 
civilian  life  or  upon  entering  the  military 


service.  Presentations  were  made  by  the 
services  and  by  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
various  projects  known  as  Project  100,- 
000;  Project  Transition;  Project  Value; 
and  Project  Referral.  The  committee 
feels  that  appropriate  assistance  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  by  the  services 
to  men  upon  entering  the  service,  or 
about  to  return  to  civilian  life,  is 
desirable. 

All  of  these  programs  are  very  new  and 
their  cost  has  increased  at  a  very  rapid 
rate  each  year.  Because  of  this  rapid 
acceleration  in  cost,  the  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  reductions  in  each  of 
these  programs  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate this  year  and  would  provide  the 
needed  impetus  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  review  them  and  determine 
the  reason  for  the  large  increase  in  cost. 
Funds  for  these  various  projects  appear 
in  two  places  in  the  budget,  title  I — mili- 
tary personnel,  and  title  ni^-operation 
and  maintenance.  The  committee's  re- 
duction, by  program,  for  both  titles  I 
andniis: 

Project    100,000 $1,735,000 

Project  Transition 4,015,000 

Project   Value 200,000 

Project  Referral 975,000 

CHANGES   IN    SUBSISTENCE  COSTS   AT   MESSHALL8 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
committee  was  advised  that  the  services 
were  experiencing  significant  increases  in 
the  absentee  rate  at  their  messhalls.  The 
committee  has  been  informed  that  this 
increase  in  absentee  rates  can  be  con- 
tributed primarily  to  a  new  reporting  sys- 
tem that  the  services  have  implemented 
during  the  past  year.  Because  of  these 
adjustments  in  the  absentee  rates,  the 
original  budget  request  for  each  of  the 
services  was  overstated.  However,  off- 
setting the  decrease  in  attendance  at 
mealtime  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  cost  of  subsistence.  The 
increase  in  subsistence  costs  in  the  case 
of  two  of  the  services,  has  more  than  off- 
set the  decrease  in  requirements  caused 
by  the  decrease  in  attendance. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  the  commit- 
tee added  $1,600,000  to  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  in  the  case  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  committee  added  $2,280,000  to  the 
budget  request.  However,  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  even  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  subsistence,  are  still  over- 
stated and  reductions  can  be  applied  in 
both  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  the 
reduction  amounted  to  $6,200,000  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Marine  Corps,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3,700,000  was  applied. 

NEW    FOOD    ITEM     PROGRAM 

During  the  hearings  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  testimony  revealed 
that  plans  were  imderway  for  the  test- 
ing and  production  of  a  new  type  of  food 
item.  In  order  to  evaluate  this  new  food 
item  the  Army  proposes  to  procure 
enough  of  the  Item  for  1  million  meals. 
While  the  committee  feels  this  Is  a 
worthwhile  program,  serious  question 
arises  as  to  the  need  to  procure  1,000,000 
meals  in  order  to  effectively  test  the  item. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  a 
smaller  size  sample  would  serve  equally 
well  for  evaluation  purposes.  The  com- 
mittee has,  therefore,  applied  a  reduction 
of  $750,000  to  the  program,  which  will 
still  provide  for  a  sample  size  of  at  least 
500,000  meals. 
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During  the  committee's  hearings  on 
military  personnel  and  on  operation  and 
maintenance,  the  committee  questioned 
areas  such  as  public  affairs,  piAlic  rela- 
tions, and  public  information;  and  also, 
the  area  of  automatic  data  processing. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  funds  for  both 
of  these  items  appear  in  the  "Operation 
and  maintenance"  account,  the  reduc- 
tions made  in  military  personnel  are 
primarily  to  support  the  major  reduction 
made  in  the  "Operation  and  Main- 
tenance" accoimt. 

However,  military  persoxmel  are  in- 
volved in  both  of  these  areas  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  appropriate  that  some 
reductions  be  made.  In  addition,  other 
reductions  were  made  in  the  "Operation 
and  maintenance"  account  that  require 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  military 
personnel.  One  example,  is  support  serv- 
ice contracts,  and  another  example  is 
Operation  Deepfreeze  carried  on  by  the 
Navy.  All  four  of  these  items  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  the  discussion  on  op- 
eration and  maintenance. 

In  addition,  other  reductions  were 
made  in  the  "Military  personnel"  ac- 
count to  cover  such  items  as  the  ship- 
ment of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles 
and  the  use  of  commercial  air  travel.  In 
the  case  of  shipment  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  it  was  determined  during  the 
hearings  that  the  average  cost  to  ship  a 
vehicle  had  been  overstated  and,  there- 
fore, an  appropriate  reduction  was  made 
in  the  budget  request.  In  the  area  of 
commercial  air  travel,  a  modest  reduc- 
tion was  made  and  testimony  during  the 
hearings  Indicated  that  better  utiliza- 
tion could  be  made  of  existing  Military 
Airlift  Command  flights. 

RESERVE  AND  GUARD  PERSONNEL 

The  committee  has  provided  funds  for 
a  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  a  total  average  strength  of  not  less 
tha  964,687,  as  authorized.  Modest  reduc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  request  of 
each  of  the  Reserve  components  since  the 
components  have  failed  to  meet  their 
programed  average  strength. 

Information  provided  by  the  services 
substantiates  the  fact  that  paid  drill  at- 
tendance is  at  a  slightly  lesser  rate  than 
that  programed  at  the  time  the  budget 
request  was  prepared.  Therefore,  the 
modest  reductions  made  by  the  commit- 
tee are  appropriate  and  in  order. 

SUMMARY  TABLE  OP  FUNDS  PROVIDED 

Following  Is  a  table  of  the  military  per- 
sonnel and  retired  pay.  Defense  funds 
provided  in  the  bill. 

TTTLE  I MILn-ARY  PERSONNEL 

Military  personnel.  Army 

MlUttury  personnel.  Navy 

Military    personnel.    Marine 

Corps  

Military  personnel.  Air  Force- 
Reserve  personnel.  Army 

Reserve  personnel.  Navy 

Reserve,    personnel.    Marine 

Corps 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force- 
National    Guard    personnel. 

Army   

National    Guard    personnel. 

Air   Force 

Retired  pay.  Defense 


$8,  312, 000.  000 
4, 370,  000, 000 

1,518,000,000 

5,  835.  300,  000 

308,  000,  000 

131,400,000 

45, 000,  000 
83,  400, 000 

356, 800, 000 

97,  300, 000 


Total,  title  I— ICUtary 
peiBonnel  31,067,300,000 


TiTu  n — BirntB)  icilrabt  PBtBomraL 
Retired  pay.  Defense S,  785, 000, 000 

OPBRATION   Ktm    MAINTKNANCC 

Funds  required  for  operation  and 
maintenance  activities  relate  to  the  size 
of  the  active  forces  and  ttie  numbers  of 
personnel  in  the  Reserve  components; 
the  tempo  of  operations,  the  desired  de- 
gree of  readiness,  and  the  deployment  of 
the  forces;  the  training  of  personnel  in 
the  use  of  weapon  systems  and  equip- 
ment; and,  the  types  of  military  facilities 
to  be  operated  and  maintained.  The  ap- 
propriations for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance are  directly  related  to  the  ability 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  react  quickly, 
deploy  effectively,  and  to  maintain  their 
overall  state  of  readiness. 

The  committee  recommends  i4>propri- 
ations  totaling  $20,878,100,000  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  activities.  This 
amount  is  a  reduction  of  $914,000,000 
below  the  revised  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  largest  single  reduc- 
tion, $217,600,000,  relates  to  the  an- 
nounced reduction  in  force  levels;  such 
as  the  cutback  in  military  personnel  and 
the  deactivation  of  older  ships  smd  air- 
craft. There  are  also  other  reductions  in 
force  levels  affecting  the  requirement  for 
operation  and  maintenance  funds.  These 
reductions  include  the  Inactivatlon  of  the 
Army's  9th  Infantry  Division,  and  the 
Marine  Corps'  3d  Division,  the  phaseout 
of  the  B-58's,  and  many  base  closures. 

Notwithstanding  the  reductions  made 
for  cutbacks  in  force  levels,  the  services 
are  bringing  into  the  defense  force  struc- 
ture several  new  items  and  larger  quanti- 
ties of  relatively  new  items  for  which 
substantial  support  funds  are  required 
during  fiscal  year  1970.  In  the  Navy,  some 
55  new  ships  are  expected  to  join  the 
fleet  as  a  result  of  either  new  construc- 
tion or  conversion.  The  Air  Force  will 
place  into  service  in  fiscal  year  1970  the 
C-5A,  a  few  more  wings  of  the  F-1 1 1,  and 
will  also  begin  deployment  of  a  limited 
number  of  FB-lll's. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  new 
equipment  being  added  to  the  force  struc- 
ture which  will  require  a  sustained  level 
of  adequate  operation  and  maintenance 
fimding. 

The  second  largest  reduction  assigned 
by  the  committee  was  $181,200,000  to  the 
withdrawal  of  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia.  Substantial  amounts  of  operation 
and  maintenance  appropriations  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  tempo  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  With  these  withdrawals  less 
funds  will  be  required  for  support  op- 
erations than  had  been  estimated  in  the 
revised  budget. 

The  committee  reduced  the  request  for 
communication  and  Intelligence  opera- 
tion by  $79,600,000.  The  Department  of 
Defense  estimates  that  the  revised  budget 
Includes  over  $3  billion  for  these  opera- 
tions. The  reason  for  the  committee's  re- 
duction was  to  emphasize  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  need  for  better  management. 
Suggested  areas  for  improvement  are 
spelled  out  in  the  cwnmittee's  report.  The 
committee  recognizes  the  need  for  re- 
liable commvmication  and  intelligence 
operations  and  any  degree  of  reliability 
in  either  area  will  be  dfficult  to  attain 
until  such  time  as  the  needed  manage- 
ment improvements  are  Implemented. 


OTRR  O.   *   K.   KBWtTIOWS 


The  Department  of  IMenae  has  an- 
nounced »  reductloa  of  about  48,600  full- 
time  permanent  dvliiaa  employees.  Hie 
c(Hnmittee  estimated  that  this  reduction 
will  save  $140,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
Other  major  areas  the  committee  has 
reduced  are: 

Headquarters  operation  and  ad- 
ministration   $58,475,000 

Automatic  data  procenlag  op- 
eration   sa,  400,  000 

Public  Bffain,  relations,  and  in- 
formation    2,500,000 

Service  support  contracU-._.__  62.550,000 

Pilot  training 33,000,000 

Management  studies e,  900, 000 

Headquarters  operation  and  adminis- 
tration were  discussed  previously  imder 
"Title  I,  military  personnel. "  Of  course, 
there  are  related  reductions  in  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  supplies,  main- 
tenance, utilities,  support  services,  and 
other  cost  incurred  in  support  of  these 
large  headquarters  operations. 

AITTOMATIC   DATA    PROCESSIMC   OPESATTOir 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
rapid  expansion  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing systems  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Last  year  and  again  this  year,  the 
committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  reviewed  the 
practices  of  the  various  c(Hnpoaent  or- 
ganizations of  the  Department  in  plan- 
ning, procuring,  and  installing  this  new 
ADP  equipment  for  use  in  computerized 
managonent  systems.  To  say  the  least, 
the  committee  is  not  pleased. 

Last  year,  the  committee  foimd  that 
there  was  a  general  lack  of  coordination 
and  planning  within  and  among  the  serv- 
ices and/or  Defense  agencies  relating  to 
the  adaptability  of  the  various  systems  to 
one  another.  The  committee  directed  last 
year  that  a  thorough  review  and  analysis 
of  all  systems  should  be  undertaken  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  committee  also  be- 
lieved that  a  close  working  relationship 
should  be  arranged  between  the  new  re- 
view offices  established  in  each  Service 
and  the  new  office  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Comptroller.  It  was  apparent  to  the  com- 
mittee that  only  through  such  a  coordi- 
nated effort  could  adequate  control  be 
established  for  the  planning,  adaptation, 
coordination,  and  Installation  of  these 
ADP  management  systems.  The  commit- 
tee also  directed  that  until  such  time  as 
these  newly  established  offices  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  various  systems 
in  existence  as  well  as  those  being  plan- 
ned for  the  future,  expansion  of  all  sys- 
tems should  be  held  in  abeyance. 

Despite  this  request,  the  Services  were 
permitted  to  proceed  with  the  expansion 
of  many  systems  without  the  requisite  re- 
view. It  was  evident  from  the  commit- 
tee's review  this  year  that  there  is  still  a 
need  for  Improved  management  of  these 
costly  systems.  It  was  disclosed  that  ex- 
isting systems  were  still  being  updated  or 
new  systems  installed  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  product  of  other  sys- 
tems already  in  existence  or  of  other  par- 
allel systems  being  developed.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Air  Force  plans  to  install  a  new 
phase  n  base  level  system  at  many  Air 
Force  bases  in  the  United  States.  The 
committee  is  not  convinced  that  this  is 
necessary.  It  appears  that  at  some  bases 
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the  existing  second  generation  equipment 
provides  adequate  information,  and  that 
third  generation  equipment  Is  a  multi- 
million-dollar luxury. 

Tne  committee  will  continue  to  give 
Defense  ADP  operations  close  scrutiny. 
The  General  Accounting  OfiBce  has  been 
directed  to  continue  a  comprehensive  re- 
view in  this  area. 

I»tXBLIC    AITAIKS,    RELATIONS,    AND    INFORMATION 

The  Defense  budget  request  for  1970 
includes  about  $30  million  for  public 
a.Tairs,  public  relations,  and  public  In- 
formation activities.  The  committee 
made  a  direct  reduction  cf  $4,955,000  in 
this  request — $2,455,000  in  military  per- 
sonnel and  $2,500,000  in  operation  and 
maintenance.  The  committre's  veduct'on 
In  civilian  personnel  employment;  and 
headquarters  stafifs  will  tend  to  cause 
even  further  reductions.  These  actions 
win  likely  result  in  an  Indirect  reduction 
of  an  additional  $f  million,  or  a  total 
reduction  of  about  $10  million. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  the  Department  of  De- 
fense obligated  about  $28  million  and  $30 
million,  respectively,  for  public  afifairs, 
public  relation,  and  public  Information 
activities.  The  committee  report  on  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  appropriation 
bills  pointed  out  these  activities  as  an 
area  where  reductions  could  be  made. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  the 
Department  was  not  closely  managing 
these  activities.  Therefore,  early  last 
year,  the  committee  ordered  its  surveys 
and  Investigations  staff  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  these  opera- 
tions. The  staff  report  pointed  out  nu- 
merous areas  of  duplication,  ineffective 
utilization  of  personnel,  and  a  laclc  of 
overall  control  of  this  operation. 

The  report  was  furnished  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs  for  corrective  action.  The  com- 
mittee was  subsequently  advised  that 
management  changes  are  being  initiated 
and  operational  improvements  should  be 
forthcoming  In  the  very  near  future. 

The  committee  also  continued  the 
limitation  on  legislative  liaison  activities 
of  the  Department  cf  Defense.  Section 
629  of  the  bill  limits  this  activity  to 
$1,150,000. 

SERVICE     Sin»PORT    CONTRACTS 

The  committee  has  noted  over  the  last 
few  fiscal  years  that  the  costs  of  service 
support  contracts  have  substantially  in- 
creased in  each  service.  Information  pro- 
vided the  committee  indicates  that  a 
large  increase  is  again  intended  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  committee  recognizes  the 
need  for  these  contracts  but  the  cost  of 
this  operation  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
which  appears  to  be  disproportionate  to 
the  need.  The  committee  reduced  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1970  in  this  area  for 
each  of  the  services  in  order  to  hold  the 
cost  of  these  contracts  at  about  the  fiscal 
year  1969  level.  The  committee  intends 
to  give  this  matter  further  attention  in 
its  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
request. 

PILOT    TRAININO 

The  cormnittee  reduced  the  Navy's  re- 
quest for  pilot  training  by  $13  million  as 
a  result  of  an  announced  cutback  during 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  committee  also  directed  that  fixed 
wixxg  training  for  helicopter  pilots  be 


discontinued.  Both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  give  helicopter  pilots  training  in 
fixed-wing  aircraft  prior  to  helicopter 
pilot  training.  Fixed-wing  pilot  training 
is  very,  very  expensive.  For  several  years 
the  committee  has  discussed  with  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  the  need  for 
training  heUcopter  pilots  in  fixed-wing 
aircraft.  The  committee  suggested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  discontinuing 
this  type  of  training.  This  suggestion  was 
ignored.  Last  year  the  committee  stated 
in  its  report  that  fixed-wing  training  for 
helicopter  pilots  could  be  dispensed  with 
especially  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for 
helicopter  pilots.  The  committee  pointed 
out  that  fixed-wing  training  could  later 
be  provided  for  those  pilots  whose  sub- 
sequent duty  would  require  it.  However, 
the  services  clicss  to  ignore  the  report. 

This  year,  both  services  testified  to  the 
fact  that  they  intended  to  continue  to 
ignore  the  committee's  desires. 

It  cost  on  the  average  about  $60,000 
per  trainee  to  become  proficient  in  a 
fixed-wing  aircraft  prior  to  helicopter 
training.  Since  both  Services  train  ap- 
proximately 1,000  helicopter  pilots  each 
year,  the  total  cost  for  fixed-wing  train- 
ing is  about  $60  million  in  the  two  serv- 
ices each  year.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  $60  million  expended  for  fixed- 
wing  training  could  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage for  more  urgent  requirements. 

Therefore,  the  committee  directs  that 
the  fixed-wing  training  of  helicopter 
pilots  be  discontinued.  In  taking  this  ac- 
tion, the  committee  is  reducing  each 
services  request  for  pilot  training  by 
$10,000,000.  With  th's  reduction,  suffi- 
cient funds  will  still  be  available  for  a 
gradual  phaseout  of  the  program  by  June 
30,  1970. 

MANAGEMENT    STUDIES 

The  committee  has  been  critical  of 
consultant  management  studies  made 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  many 
years.  The  committee's  prior  reviews  of 
the  requirements  for,  and  utilization  of, 
these  studies  demonstrated  the  need  for 
closer  overall  Defense  management  of 
these  funds.  The  review  of  the  1970 
budget  request  further  solidified  the 
committee's  position.  The  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  not  exercising  proper  control 
over  when  and  what  type  of  studies  are 
made.  Therefore,  the  committee  reduced 
the  operation  and  maintenance  funds 
requested  for  these  studies. 

SUMMARY    TABLE    OF    FUNDS    PROVIDED 

Following  Is  a  table  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  funds  provided  in  the 
bill  for  each  service  and/or  Defense 
component: 

Agency  Amount 

Army    $7,214,447,250 

Navy    6,037,300,000 

Marine   Corps 420,000,000 

Air  Force 6,454.500,000 

Defense  Agencies 1,074,600,000 

Army  National  Guard 300,000,000 

Air  National  Guard 330,534,000 

National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion  Of   Rifle   Practice, 

Army 62,760 

Claims,  Defense 41,000,000 

Contingencies,   Defense 6,000,000 

Court   of   Military   Appeals. 
Defense 666,000 

Total,    operation    and 
maintenance  . 20, 878, 100. 000 


PROCUREMENT 


For  the  procurement  portion  of  tjie 
Defense  budget,  we  have  provided  in  this 
bill  about  $18.1  billion,  which  Is  approx- 
imately $2.8  billion  less  than  the  request 
in  the  amended  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  $2.5  billion  below 
the  amount  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  year  1969. 

In  general  terms,  the  recommended 
amount  will  fimd  a  total  of  686  fixed- 
wing  aircraft,  1,259  helicopters,  con- 
struction of  14  new  ships,  conversion  of 
17  ethers,  and  a  classified  quantity  of 
Minuteman  n,  Minuteman  m.  and 
Poseidon  missiles,  as  well  as  various 
types  of  military  hardware,  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  other  equipment. 

For  the  Army,  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  about  $4.3 
billion,  a  reduction  of  $787.7  million  be- 
low the  amended  budget  estimate,  and 
approximately  $1.4  billion  below  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
reduction  includes  $526.1  million  which 
failed  authorization  of  Congress,  and  an 
additional  reduction  of  $261.6  million 
recommended  by  the  Committee.  The 
Army  was  provided  funds  for  29  fixed- 
wing  aircraft,  the  U-21  utility  aircraft 
and  its  reconnaissance  version,  the  RU- 
21;  and  for  972  helicopters  of  various 
types,  including  170  AH-lG  Huey  Cobras 
to  fill  the  void  caused  by  the  cancellation 
of  the  AH-56A  Cheyenne  procurement 
contract.  Essentially,  the  helicopters 
funded  are  to  replace  losses.  The  largest 
single  item  funded,  of  course.  Is  the 
Safeguard  ABM.  The  bill  also  funds 
quantities  of  TOW  and  Shillelagh  anti- 
tank missiles  and  Redeye  and  Chapar- 
ral air  defense  missiles.  Fiscal  year  1970 
will  complete  the  plaxmed  buy  of  the 
Shillelagh  missile. 

A  large  variety  of  ground  munitions 
are  fimded  in  order  to  support  the  pro- 
jected reduced  levels  of  combat  activity 
in  Southeast  Asia.  A  total  of  $324.8  mil- 
lion in  the  Army  procurement  budget  is 
directly  related  to  the  Vietnamization 
effort.  Communications  equipment, 
combat  and  support  vehicles  and  weap- 
ons were  funded  at  a  lower  level  this  year 
than  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  last  buy  of 
the  Sheridan  tank  wiU  be  made  with 
fiscal  year  1970  funds.  The  committee 
recommended  reductions  in  funding  for 
a  number  of  U-21  utility  aircraft,  as  well 
as  for  the  Improved  Hawk,  Chaparral, 
and  Pershing  missile  systems.  Reduc- 
tions were  also  recommended  in  commu- 
nications and  electronics  equipment,  in 
ammunition,  based  primarily  on  reduced 
ammunition  consumption,  and  in  the 
modernization  of  certain  facilities. 

For  the  Navy,  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  about  $7.2 
bilUon,  a  reduction  of  $1.3  billion  below 
the  budget  estimate,  and  $877  million 
below  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  committee  funded  a  total -of 
282  fixed  wing  aircraft.  Including  A-4 
attack  aircraft  for  the  Marines.  A-6  all- 
weather  bombers,  EA-6B  electronic 
countermeasures  aircraft,  A-7  attack  air- 
craft for  the  Navy,  F-4J  fighters,  an(| 
a  smaU  quantity  of  AV-6B  Harrier 
V/STOL  fighter  aircraft  for  operational 
testing  by  the  Marines.  In  addition,  a 
quantity  of  P-3C  Orion  ASW  patrol  air- 
craft and  a  number  of  training  aircraft 
were  also  funded.  The  committee  rec- 
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ommended  the  deletion  of  procurement 
funds  for  the  new  F-14  general-purpose 
fighter-interceptor  aircraft  and  added 
three  such  aircraft  to  the  research  and 
development  program.  The  feelings  of 
the  committee  relative  to  this  aircraft 
are  expressed  on  pages  55  through  57 
of  the  report  which  accompanies  this 
bill.  The  Navy  was  provided  funds  for  74 
CH-46  Sea  Knight  and  UH-IN  Iroquois 
helicopters.  The  request  for  procurement 
of  new  RA-5C  Vigilante  reconnaissance 
aircraft  was  denied  because  losses  did 
not  support  the  need  cited.  We  also  de- 
nied funds  for  new  KA-6D  Intruder 
tanker  aircraft  and  recommended  that 
the  Navy  modify  existing  A-6A  aircraft 
In  the  inventory  to  the  tanker  configura- 
tion. The  committee  funded  a  quantity 
of  Poseidon  missiles,  but  reduced  the  re- 
quest for  the  AIM-7F  Sparrow  III  air- 
to-air  missile  and  denied  funds  for  the 
AGM-54A  Shrike  antiradar  missile. 

In  the  shipbuilding  program  the  com- 
mittee recommended  funding  14  new 
ships,  including  the  CVAN-69,  a  third 
nuclear-powered  attsu:k  aircraft  carrier, 
plus  the  second  increment  of  advanced 
funding  for  nuclear  propulsion  spares 
and  fuel  for  the  Nimitz-cl&ss  carriers. 
Three  new  SSN-688  class  high-speed  nu- 
clear-powered attack  submarines  were 
provided  for.  plus  advanced  funding  for 
five  more  to  be  built  in  subsequent  years. 
A  new  DIjGN-38  class  nuclear  frigate, 
formerly  called  the  DXGN,  was  funded, 
along  with  advanced  procurement  for 
three  more — one  in  fiscal  year  1971.  one 
In  fiscal  1972.  and  one  in  fiscal  1973. 
We  recommended  the  appropriation  of 
fimds  for  five  DD-963  class  destroyers, 
a  new  type  previously  Identified  as  the 
DX,  as  well  as  advanced  funding  for  the 
procurement  of  the  MK-86  gunfire  con- 
trol system  for  eight  more  such  ships. 
The  committee  also  provided  for  two 
LHA  general  purpose  assault  ships,  ad- 
vance procurement  for  two  more,  and 
two  PGM  motor  gunboats.  In  addition 
to  the  new  construction  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  a  number  of  new  ships  will  join 
the  fieet  during  fiscal  year  1970,  Includ- 
ing eight  nuclear  attack  submarines,  15 
amphibious  warfare  ships,  and  12  escort 
ships. 

The  committee  recommended  funding 
17  conversions;  namely,  six  SSBN  Polaris 
to  Poseidon  submarine  conversions,  one 
DLG  frigate  conversion,  and  10  MSO 
Ocean  Minesweeper  conversions.  There 
are  also  advance  procurement  funds  for 
12  more  SSBN  conversions — seven  in 
fiscal  year  1971  and  five  in  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  for  four  more  DLG  conversions 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  Of  course,  the  three 
fast  deployment  logistic — FDL — ships  re- 
quested this  year  failed  congressional 
authorization  and  were  not  funded. 

The  committee  reduced  the  funds 
requested  for  the  procurement  of  the 
MK-48  torpedo,  and  requested  that  the 
Navy  complete  the  test  program  on  both 
versions  of  the  MK-48  before  deciding 
which  model  of  this  weapon  will  be 
bought  for  the  fleet.  We  also  recommend- 
ed minor  reductions  in  the  proposed  Ma- 
rine Corps  procurement  program,  pri- 
marily related  to  the  redeployment  of 
Marine  units  from  South  Vietnam.  The 
total  Navy  procurement  accounts  con- 


tains $3.4  million  directly  related  to  the 
Vietnamization  program. 

For  Air  Force  procurement,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
approximately  $6.5  billion,  a  reduction 
of  about  $698  million  below  the  budget 
request  and  about  $1.8  billion  below  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Fimds 
are  provided  for  the  procurement  of  375 
fixed  wing  aircraft,  including  A-7D  at- 
tack aircraft.  F-lllD  fighter/bombers. 
RF-5  reconnaissance  aircraft.  A-37B 
close-support  jet  aircraft,  0-2A  observa- 
tion aircraft,  C-5A  and  C-130E  airlift 
aircraft,  and  a  quantity  of  trainer  air- 
craft. Funds  were  made  available  for  213 
helicopters,  including  the  UH-1  Iroquois 
and  a  new  search  and  rescue  helicopter. 
The  committee  deleted  the  $52  million  re- 
quested for  advance  funding  of  long  lead- 
time  items  associated  with  future  pro- 
curement of  C-5A  aircraft  beyond  the  81 
approved  through  fiscal  year  1970  pro- 
gram. The  committee  recommended  that 
within  the  funds  provided  for  aircraft 
procurement,  $28  million  shall  be  avail- 
able to  initiate  the  procurement  of  a 
fighter  aircraft  to  meet  the  needs  of  free 
world  forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  com- 
mittee deleted  funds  for  the  proposed 
procurement  of  RF-4C  reconnaissance 
aircraft  and  the  funding  for  modification 
of  B-58  bombers  which  are  being  retired, 
and  reduced  the  funding  in  other  areas. 

We  provided  for  the  procurement  of 
Minuteman  n  and  Minuteman  ni  mis- 
siles as  replacements  for  the  older  Min- 
uteman I  missiles.  The  replacement  is  re- 
quired for  the  continued  updating  and 
strengthening  of  our  1,000  Minuteman 
force.  Fimds  requested  for  standard  ARM 
and  Shrike  antiradar  missiles  were  de- 
nied because  existing  inventories  of  these 
missiles  are  sufficient  to  meet  present 
needs.  The  committee  also  denied  funds 
for  the  initial  procurement  of  the  short- 
range  attack  missile — SRAM — ^because  it 
was  felt  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
initiate  procurement  in  fiscal  year  1970 
in  view  of  the  technical  difficulties  being 
encountered  in  the  development  program. 
Decreases  were  recommended  in  fimds  for 
munitions,  based  on  reduced  consump- 
tion rates  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  vehicular 
equipment,  in  commimications  and  tele- 
communications equipment,  and  in  other 
base  maintenance  and  support  equip- 
ment. The  Air  Force  procurement  budget 
contains  $96.1  million  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  Vietnamization  program. 

The  committee  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $61.6  million  for  procure- 
ment of  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
Defense  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a  reduction  of  $16  million  below 
the  amended  budget  estimate,  and  $20.1 
million  below  the  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1969.  The  reductions  were  made 
in  funds  for  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency,  National  Security  Agency, 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  De- 
fense Supply  Agency. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

For  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  functions,  this  bill  provides  a 
total  appropriation  of  approximately 
$7.2  billion,  which  is  about  $1  billion  less 
than  the  budget  estimtae  and  $352  mil- 
lion below  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 


Major  programs  funded  this  year  in- 
clude the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  the 
Army's  Dragon  antitank  missile,  the 
Navy's  F-14  fleet  air  defense  flghter  in- 
terceptor, and  the  S-3A — formerly 
VSX — antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft. 
Also  Included  Is  the  Air  Force's  F-15  tac- 
tical air  superiority  fighter  aircraft,  the 
surborne  warning  and  control  system — 
AWACS — and  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft — AMSA — now  known 
as  the  B-1  bomber.  The  committee  either 
reduced  or  denied  funds  for  various 
other  development  programs  of  the  mil- 
itary departments,  and  reduced  funds  for 
missile  test  ranges  as  well  as  in-house 
research  and  development  activities  and 
faciUties  because  of  reductions  made  in 
this  overall  program. 

For  the  Army,  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  approxi- 
mately $1.6  billion,  a  reduction  of  $274 
million  below  the  budget  estimate  and 
$54.1  million  above  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  The  funds  provided  will 
permit  improvement  in  certain  portions 
of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  and  the 
continued  development  of  the  Dragon 
antitank  missile,  which  is  nearing  com- 
pletion of  development. 

Funds  requested  for  the  proposed  de- 
velopment of  the  utility  tactical  trans- 
port aircraft  system — UTTAS — a  new 
helicopter,  were  reduced  and  the  funds 
for  the  UTTAS  engine  were  denied.  The 
committee  reduced  funds  for  Project 
Mallard,  a  proposed  international  de- 
velopment of  a  major  tactical  communi- 
cations system  for  the  field  armies  of  the 
four  participating  countries,  and  recom- 
mended termination  of  the  program.  We 
also  suggested  that  the  joint  interna- 
tional development  of  the  MBT-70  main 
battle  tank  be  terminated  and  that  the 
Army  proceed  to  design  a  tank  with  far 
less  sophistication  and  complexity  that 
can  be  produced  at  about  a  third  of  the 
cost  now  estimated  for  the  current  de- 
sign. 

The  recommended  appropriation  for 
the  Navy  totaled- $2  billion,  a  reduction 
of  $171.1  million  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  approximately  $100  million  be- 
low the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  funds  provided  will  permit  im- 
provement to  and  continued  testing  of 
the  Poseidon  missile.  Full  scale  develop- 
ment of  the  initial  and  follow-on  ver- 
sions of  the  F-14  fieet  air  defense  fighter- 
interceptor  aircraft  will  be  continued, 
and  the  committee  added  three  aircraft 
to  the  program  in  order  to  maintain  this 
aircraft  in  research  and  development. 
The  funds  made  available  will  also  per- 
mit the  Initiation  of  development  of  the 
S-3A — formerly  VS5c — antisubmarine 
warfare  aircraft. 

Fimds  for  the  development  of  the 
heavy  lift  helicopter  were  reduced,  and 
the  committee  recommended  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  proceed  with  a  Joint  de- 
velopment of  such  a  vehicle.  The  com- 
mittee also  directed  that  development  of 
the  Condor  air-to-surface  missile  be  dis- 
continued because  of  the  increased  cost 
of  this  weapon  system  resulting  from  de- 
velopmental problems. 

For  the  Air  Force,  this  bill  provides 
for  an  apprc^riation  of  about  $3.1  bil- 
lion, a  reducticm  of  $504.3  million  below 
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the  budget  estimate  and  approximately 
$307.8  million  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1969  appropriation.  The  funds  made 
available  will  permit  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  P-15  tactical  air  su- 
periority fighter  aircraft,  and  the  initi- 
ation of  engineering  development  on  the 
airborne  warning  and  control  system  to 
improve  our  continental  air  defense.  The 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft — 
AMSA — now  known  as  the  B-1  bomber, 
will  enter  design  competition  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  committee  recommended 
fimds  for  continued  development  on  the 
C-5A  transport  and  F-lll  fighter- 
bomber  aircraft  and  improvements  to  the 
Minuteman  missile.  A  modest  amount 
was  provided  for  development  of  a  new 
interceptor  aircraft  for  continental  air 
defense  against  Soviet  bombers.  The  Air 
Force  will  continue  development  of  the 
Maverick  tactical  interdiction  air-to- 
surface  missile  system  during  that  fiscal 
year. 

The  Air  Force  terminated  the  manned 
orbiting  laboratory  program  earlier  this 
year,  and  the  committee  reduced  the 
fimds  requested  for  a  new  A-X  attack 
aircraft,  which  was  considered  to  be  a 
relatively  low  priority  requirement  for 
this  year.  We  also  reduced  the  requests 
for  the  subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy — 
SCAD— missile  for  the  B-52  and  FB-111 
aircraft,  and  the  hard  rock  silo  develop- 
ment program  for  our  Minuteman  ICBM 
force.  The  bill  provides  only  half  the 
funds  requested  for  an  advanced  air- 
borne command  post  because  the  com- 
mittee felt  this  requirement  should  be 
studied  further  as  to  actual  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Ohio    (Mr. 

MiNSHALL). 

(Mr.  LIPSCOMB  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  MmsHAix)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.) 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  15090,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation the  Congress  will  act  upon  dur- 
ing this  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  and  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  war  closer  to  an  hon- 
orable peace.  In  the  context  of  national 
needs  there  is  no  higher  priority. 

The  distinguished  gentlemsui  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  who  is  chairman  of 
both  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Defense  Subcommittee  has  pre- 
sented to  the  House  an  excellent  report 
on  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man, and  also  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee and  our  able  and  dedicated 
staff  for  the  fine  job  they  have  done. 
They  have  performed  a  valuable  public 
service  to  the  Nation. 

OETENSE    FUNDS    INCLUDES    IN    BILI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15090  will  provide 
a  total  of  $69,960,048,000  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  fiscal  year  1970,  including  the 
support  of  our  allies  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict In  Southeast  Asia  but  excluding 
other  military  assistance,  military  con- 


struction and  family  housing,  and  civil 
defense.  These  latter  requirements  are 
considered  in  other  appropriations  bills. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  military  and 
civilian  pay  increases  which  became  ef- 
fective July  1,  1969.  As  has  been  the 
custom  in  recent  years,  this  last  require- 
ment, together  with  other  civilian  pay 
increases,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress next  January  in  a  Government- 
wide  supplemental. 

Barring  a  drastic  change  ii^  the  situa- 
tion, a  fiscal  year  1970  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  for  Southeast  Asia 
is  not  anticipated  at  this  time.  If  this 
assessment  should  prove  to  be  correct, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  since  the  South- 
east Asia  buildup  began  that  ^e  will  not 
be  confronted  by  such  a  supplemental. 

The  $69,960,048,000  recompiended  is 
$7,780,152,000  below  the  amoimt  request- 
ed for  these  purposes  in  the  original  fis- 
cal year  1970  budget  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  outgoing  administration 
in  January,  and  $5,318,152,000  below  the 
amended  fiscal  year  1970  budget  request 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  April  by 
the  present  administration.  Indeed,  it  is 
$4,362,798,000  below  the  amoimt  appro- 
priated for  the  same  purposes  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  including  the  supplemental 
provided  earlier  this  year. 

The  fimding  provided  in  this  bill  is  to 
support  a  series  of  military  activities 
which,  taken  together,  add  up  to  essen- 
tially the  overall  military  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  includes  our  strategic  forces 
which  are  comprised  of  both  offensive  suid 
defensive  aircraft  and  missiles  and  re- 
lated systems.  Another  principal  mili- 
tary category  is  the  general  purpose 
forces,  which  includes  most  of  the  Army's 
combat  support  imits,  most  Navy  units, 
all  Marine  Corps  units,  and  tactical  units 
of  the  Air  Force.  These  forces,  which  re- 
quire far  the  greatest  single  portion  of 
the  Defense  budget,  are  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  entire  range  of  opera- 
tions short  of  nuclear  war.  Airlift  and 
sealift  forces  are  to  transport  troops, 
supplies,  and  equipment  in  keeping  with 
our  national  needs. 

Other  major  programs  are  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces.  Research  and  de- 
velopment and  other  programs  such  as 
intelligence  and  communications;  cen- 
tral supply  and  maintenance;  training, 
medical  and  other  general  personnel 
activities;  retired  pay;  administration 
and  associated  activities;  and  military 
assistance  fimded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

It  is  for  these  activities  that  a  total  of 
$69,960,048,000  is  recommended  in  the 
bill.  Measured  against  the  original  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  request,  the  net  reduc- 
tion of  $7,780,152,000  is  the  largest  ever 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  such  a  bill  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  And,  this  reduction  Is 
recommended  at  a  time  when  the  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  still  unresolved, 
when  Soviet  military  capabilities  are  still 
growing  and  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist nuclear  weapons  program  is  still 
advancing.  These  are  major  reasons  why 
the  markup  of  the  Defense  appropria- 


tions bill  was  a  most  difiBcult  and  de- 
manding task. 

I  can  assure  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  we  did  not  approach  this  task 
lightly.  The  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee has  always  considered  that  its 
primary  duty  is  to  provide  for  the  mili- 
tary security  of  the  Nation.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  have  always  recognized 
that  over  the  long  run  our  military 
strength  depends  upon  the  vigor  and 
growth  of  our  economy  and  well-being 
and  cohesiveness  of  our  society.  Accord- 
ingly, the  task  before  us  was  to  strike 
an  appropriate  balance  between  these 
two  imperatives. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  committee 
reflect  its  opinion  that  this  bill  is  con- 
sistent with  our  national  objective  of 
maintaining  military  superiority.  Our  re- 
port states  in  this  regard : 

The  Committee  continues  to  feel,  as  it  has 
stated  for  many  years,  that  this  country  must 
maintain  its  nillitary  superiority  over  any 
other  nation.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  country  does  now  have  mili- 
tary superiority  and  that  steps  must  be  taken 
now  and  in  subsequent  years  to  continue  to 
maintain  our  overall  military  superiority.  The 
recommendations  made  are  consistent  with 
this  objective. 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

I  believe  it  is  most  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  commend  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
our  national  welfare. 

Herculean  problems  confronted  this 
Nation  on  every  side  when  the  new  ad- 
ministration took  office  last  January  20. 
Nowhere,  however,  were  the  problems 
larger  or  more  formidable  than  those 
which  faced  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  membership  of  this  body  can  be 
justiflably  proud,  therefore,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  in  selecting  Melvin  R.  Laird 
to  be  his  Secretary  of  Defense. 

With  many  years  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, including  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, Secretary  Laird  came  to  his  new 
assignment  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  defense  programs  and  problems  and 
of  their  proper  place  in  the  Nation's 
priorities. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  all  of  tiie  members 
of  the  subcommittee  when  I  say  that  our 
former  colleague  cooperated  fully  and  in 
a  sensible  and  courageous  manner  has 
dealt  with  this  very  difficult  and  painful 
task  of  cutting  Defense  expenditures.  His 
knowledge  and  cooperation  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  committee. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Secretary 
Laird  for  his  prompt  action  in  establish- 
ing a  blue  ribbon  panel  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  and  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Defense  Department.  This  is 
an  action  that  the  other  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  I,  including 
Secretary  Laird  when  he  served  with  us, 
have  been  urging  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  view  of  the  many  shortcomings  which 
have  surfaced  in  recent  years,  I  believe 
we  can  all  agree  that  this  action  is  very 
timely. 

OVERALL  BUDGETARY  CONSIDERATIONS 

To  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  have 
taken  into  account  both  the  favorable 
and  unfavorable  developments,  at  home 
and  abroad,  during  the  past  year.  On  the 
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domestic  side  we  could  not  avoid  facing 
lip  to  the  critical  fiscal,  economic,  and 
social  problems  besetting  the  Nation  at 
this  time,  problems  which  were  inherited 
by  the  present  administration.  When 
President  Nixon  took  office  this  past 
January  the  inflationary  spiral  had  al- 
ready been  underway  for  3  or  4  years. 
From  fiscal  year  1964  through  the  orig- 
inal fiscal  year  1970  budget  submitted  by 
the  previous  administration  in  January 
1969,  total  Federal  outlays  were  sched- 


uled to  increase  by  almost  $77  billion, 
about  65  percent.  The  Increase  in  na- 
tional defense  during  this  period  was 
estimated  at  52  percent  but  the  increase 
in  major  social  programs  was  set  at  123 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  table  from 
page  27  of  the  Budget  of  the  n.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
in  January  shows  the  changing  structure 
of  Federal  budget  outlays  over  these 
years. 


CHANGING  STRUCTURE  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
■Fiscal  yean.  In  billionsl 


Program 


19M 

•dual 


1968 
actual 


1969 
•stimate 


1970 
estimate 


(^anga 
1964-70 


National  defense $S3.6  J80.5 

(Special  Southeast  Asia  support) (26.5) 

Major  sK.al  programs:  Social  insurance  trust  funds 

(excluding  medicare) 22.7  30.2 

Welfare  payments  and  services 3.4  4.6 

Education  and  manpower  training LG  6.4 

Health  (including  medicare) 1.8  9.7 

lj)W- and  moderate-income  housing (•)  0.9 

Community  and  regional  development 0.8  1.8 

Subtotal,  major  social  programs 30.4  53.7 

Interest sTs  13.7 

Veterans  benefits  and  services S.7  6.9 

All  other  programs 22.1  28.6 

Allowances  tor  pay  increase  and  contingencies 

Undistributed  Intr agovernoMntal  transactions —2.9  —4. 6 

Total lire  178.9 


$81.0 

J81.5 

-I-J28.0 

(28.8) 

(25.4) 

(+25.  <) 

33.3 

37.2 

+14.4 

5.3 

6.1 

+2.6 

6.5 

7.2 

+5.6 

11.4 

13.0 

+11.2 

0.9 

1.1 

+1.1 

2.4 

3.3 

+2.4 

59.8 


67.8 


+37.4 


15.2 

7.7 

25.0 

.1 

-5.1 


16.0 

7.7 

24.9 

3.2 

-5.7 


+6.1 
+2.0 
+2.» 
+3.2 
-4.8 


183.7 


195.3 


+76.7 


I  Less  tlian  $50,000,000. 

Although  total  Federal  budget  receipts 
are  also  expected  to  increase  substan- 
tially between  1964  and  1970,  they  lagged 
substantially  behind  outlays  through  fis- 
cal year  1968,  producing  a  budget  deficit 
in  that  year  of  more  than  $25  billion. 
This  was  the  largest  deficit  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  except  for  the  three  World 
War  n  years,  fiscal  years  1943-45.  In 
fact,  the  cimiulative  deficit  in  the  8  fiscal 
years,  1961-68,  exceeded  $60  billion. 

The  new  administration  iiiherited  a 
fiscal  year  1970  budget  totaling  $195.3 
billion  in  outlays.  By  the  middle  of  April 
1969,  it  became  clear  that  the  programs 
proposed  by  the  previous  administration 
In  that  budget  would  require  outlays  of 
$196.9  billion,  principally  because  of  in- 
creases in  interest  on  the  national  debt 
and  in  farm  price  support  payments. 
Moreover,  In  view  of  the  steadily  mount- 
ing inflationary  pressures.  President 
Nixon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  total  Fed- 
eral spending  for  fiscal  year  1970  by  $4 
billion  below  the  revised  January  esti- 
mate, to  a  new  total  of  $192.9  billion.  This 
reduction,  it  was  then  anticipated,  would 
produce  a  surplus  of  $5.8  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  A  surplus  of  this  magnitude, 
the  President  pointed  out,  "will  speak 
louder  than  any  words  to  the  business 
and  labor  commiuiities  in  this  country 
and  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  determined  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  which  has  seriously  affect- 
ed our  economy  these  last  4  years." 

However,  by  July  22,  when  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  final  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1969  into 
law,  the  budget  picture  had  considerably 
worsened.  Expenditure  estimates  for  such 
imcontrollable  items  as  interest  on  the 
public  ddit,  medicare,  social  security, 
and  so  forth,  had  gone  up  by  an  addi- 


tional $2.5  billion  and  congressional  ac- 
tions up  to  that  time  had  added  another 
$1  billion,  making  a  total  increase  of  $3.5 
billion.  Together  with  the  $1.6  billion 
identified  in  April,  the  total  estimated 
increase  in  fiscal  year  1970  expenditures 
amounted  to  $5.1  billion.  In  other  words, 
the  January  budget  estimate  of  $195.3 
biUion  in  outlays  had,  by  July,  grown  to 
$200.4  billion,  excluding  the  reductions 
made  by  the  President  in  April. 

Inasmuch  as  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures were  continuing  unabated  and  the 
Congress  had  established  a  new  Federal 
expenditure  ceiling  of  $191.9  billion,  plus 
not  to  exceed  $2  billion  in  increases  in 
certain  imcontrollable  budget  categories 
such  as  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the 
President  had  no  better  alternative  than 
to  hold  Federal  expenditures  to  his  April 
estimate  of  $192.9  billion,  $7.5  billion  be- 
low the  newly  adjusted  January  estimate 
of  $200.4  billion. 

Because  a  large  proportion  of  non-De- 
fense expenditures  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
Congress  had  already  made  it  clear  that 
further  substantial  reductions  should  be 
made  in  fiscal  year  1970  defense  pro- 
gram, the  President,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  de- 
cided that  Defeni«  should  absorb  $4.1 
billion  of  the  $7.5  billion  in  gross  ex- 
penditure reductions,  or  approximately 
55  percent.  Since  Secretary  Laird  had  al- 
ready achieved  an  expenditure  reduction 
of  $1.1  billion  in  his  earlier  review  of  the 
January  budget,  the  remaining  amount 
to  be  achieved  was  $3  billion,  and  this 
was  the  new  expenditure  reduction  goal 
he  annoimced  on  August  21  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  American  peo- 
ple clearly  imderstand  the  reasons  which 
have  led  both  the  executive  branch  and 


the  Congress  to  decide  on  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  fiscal  year  1970  Defense 
program  at  this  particular  time. 

Our  economy  has  been  experiencing 
rapid  inflation  since  1965.  Interest  rates, 
as  we  all  know,  have  virtually  doubled 
since  the  summer  of  1965. 

Certainly,  there  should  be  full  agree- 
ment that  the  forces  of  inflation  must 
be  brought  under  control,  and  promptly. 
They  not  only  bear  most  heavily  on  the 
people  who  can  least  afford  them,  but 
they  also  tend  to  distort  our  entire  econ- 
omy and  undermine  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  at  home  and  abrocul.  Furthermore, 
if  they  are  not  brought  imder  control 
soon,  the  stability  of  our  economy  could 
be  gravely  endangered. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  Nation  is  confronted  with  many 
pressing  domestic  needs — alleviation  of 
poverty,  elimination  of  urban  blight, 
modernization  and  expansion  of  our 
transportation  systems,  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  further  improvements  In 
health  and  education.  The  growth  in 
these  domestic  needs  is  outstripping  the 
financial  capabilities  of  individuals, 
private  organizations,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  thus  adding  further 
to  the  burdens  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

THS  THSXAT  TO  WORLD  PEACE — NKXD  FOB 
ADEQUATE  DEIXNSE 

While  recognizing  the  pressing  need 
to  reduce  defense  expenditures,  the 
committee  was  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  still  live  in  a  very  dangerous  and 
uncertain  world.  Aside  from  the  present 
administration's  new  approach  to  the 
Vietnam  problem,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  later,  and,  hope- 
fully, a  successful  outcome  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  Umltation  talks  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  it  would  be  dlfllcult  to  point 
with  confidence  to  any  change  in  the 
international  situation  or  in  the  size 
and  character  of  the  threat  to  our  se- 
curity which  would.  In  itself,  justify  a 
significant  decrease  in  our  defense  effort 
this  year. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
strategic  balance  which  has  for  so  long 
been  in  oiu*  favor  is  now  beginning  to 
turn  against  us.  The  Soviets  are  con- 
tinuing to  deploy  KTBM's,  Including  both 
the  large  SS-9'8  and  the  smaller  8S- 
ll's.  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate.  Includ- 
ing those  silos  still  under  construction, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  has  not  built  any  new  IC7BM  silos 
since  1967,  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  well 
ahead  of  us  in  numbers  of  ICBM's.  And. 
because  of  the  very  large  yield  of  the 
SS-9,  up  to  25  megatons  for  the  single 
warhead  version,  they  are  far  ahead  of 
us  in  land-based  missile  megatonnage. 

Moreover,  they  are  continuing  to  test 
a  version  of  the  SS-9  with  three  multiple 
reentry  vehicles,  each  with  an  estimated 
yield  of  5  megatons  and  an  accuracy 
sufficient  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  oiu"  Minuteman  force.  They  are 
also  continuing  their  tests  of  a  frac- 
tional orbital  bombardment  system  on 
their  SS-9's,  which  could  be  used  to 
launch  a  surprise  attack  on  our  bomber 
forces,  including  even  those  adrcraft  on 
15-mlnute  ground  alert. 

Construction  of  Soviet  Y-dass  sub- 
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marines,  which  are  similar  to  our  Po- 
laris, is  proceeding  at  a  rate  which  could 
be  as  high  as  eight  per  year.  As  Secre- 
tary Laird  pointed  out  to  the  committee, 
even  at  a  rate  of  only  six  per  year  the 
Foviet  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
E  le — SLBM — forces  could  equal  our  own, 
in  terms  of  numbers,  by  1975.  Should  the 
Soviets  design  their  SLBM's  for  de- 
pressed trajectory  launch,  which  we  are 
told  is  not  very  difBcult  to  do,  these  Y- 
c.ass  submarines  could  pose  a  severe 
threat  not  only  to  our  cities  and  soft 
military  bases  but  also  to  our  bombers 
maintained  on  15-minute  ground  alert. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  Secretary 
Laird,  earlier  this  year,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
missile  forces  could  well  pose  a  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  th^  survival  of  our  own 
land-based  strategic  offensive  forces  by 
the  mid  or  late  1970's.  He  pointed  out 
that  we  would  then  be  dependent  upon 
our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  forces,  unless 
we  were  willing  to  launch  our  Minute- 
man  force  on  warning.  While  he  did  not 
wish  to  foreclose  that  possibility,  he 
strongly  lu-ged  that  we  not  allow  our- 
selves to  get  into  a  position  where  the 
President  would  have  no  other  choice. 

Secretary  Laird  expressed  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  survivability  of  our 
Polaris/Poseidon  SLBM  force,  at  least 
through  the  early  to  mid-1970's.  But,  he 
made  it  very  clear  that  in  his  judgment 
it  would  be  entirely  too  risky  to  rely  upon 
only  one  of  the  three  elements  in  our 
strategic  offensive  forces.  He  pointed  out 
the  obvious  fact  that  we  cannot  preclude 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  in  the 
next  few  years  may  devise  some  weapon, 
technique,  or  tactic  which  might  increase 
the  vulnerability  of  our  SLBM  force. 

Nor  did  the  Secretary  believe  that  we 
could  preclude  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  deploy  a  more  effec- 
tive and  extensive  ABM  defense.  Such  a 
defense,  in  combination  with  a  substan- 
tial Soviet  hard  target  kill  capability,  he 
noted,  could  seriously  degrade  our  as- 
sured destruction  or  deterrent  capability. 

These  were  the  considerations  which 
led  Secretary  Laird  and  President  Nixon 
to  conclude  that  at  least  a  start  should 
be  made  in  the  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard system.  Initially  for  the  defense  of 
our  Minuteman  force  and  later  for  the 
defense  of  our  bomber  forces  should  the 
Soviet  threat  to  those  forces  continue  to 
develop. 

More  recently  Secretary  Laird  in- 
formed the  committee  that  the  Soviets 
are  believed  to  have  begun  flight  tests  of 
a  new  medium-jet  bomber.  This  aircraft 
is  estimated  to  have  a  combat  payload 
somewhere  between  the  PB-111  and  the 
proposed  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft— AMSA.  Like  the  Soviet  supersonic 
medium-range  bomber,  the  Blinder,  it 
will  probably  have  a  standoff  air-to-sur- 
face missile  capability  and  might  also  be 
equipped  for  inflight  refueling.  In  the 
latter  event  it  could  in  time  pose  a  threat 
tj  the  Continental  United  States. 

I  do  not  want  to  overstate  the  impor- 
t.ince  of  this  new  development,  but  it  is 
something  we  will  have  to  watch  closely 
in  the  years  ahead.  It  could  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  future  of  our  air 
defense  program. 


With  regard  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist strategic  nuclear  threat  to  the 
United  States,  the  events  of  the  last  year 
give  us  no  grounds  for  complacency.  Al- 
though the  Chinese  have  yet  to  laimch 
their  first  ICBM  they  are  continuing  to 
move  forward  with  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons program,  and  with  their  testing  of 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles.  Their 
progress  in  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment and  testing  has  been  rapid.  In  a 
period  of  3'/4  years,  ending  in  December 
1968,  the  Chinese  detonated  eight  nu- 
clear devices,  one  of  which  was  delivered 
by  a  missile.  Five  of  these  eight  tests  in- 
volved thermonuclear  materials.  Two  of 
them  produced  a  yield  of  about  3  mega- 
tons and  are  considered  suitable  for  de- 
livery by  an  ICBM. 

During  the  current  calendar  year,  the 
Chinese  Communists  detonated  two  more 
nuclear  devices,  one  underground  with  a 
relatively  low  yield,  and  one  in  the  at- 
mosphere with  a  yield  of  about  3  mega- 
tons. The  latter  was  the  third  successful 
test  of  a  nuclear  device  in  the  3  megaton 
range. 

On  the  basis  of  what  is  known  about 
the  Chinese  nuclear  weapons  and  ballis- 
tic missile  testing  programs  our  intelli- 
gence community  has  concluded  that 
China  could  attain  a  force  of  about  10-25 
operational  ICBM's  on  launchers  by  the 
mid-1970's.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this 
intelligence  judgment  that  the  Nixon 
administration  decided  that  an  option 
should  be  included  in  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram to  provide  protection  for  our  popu- 
lation against  the  Chinese  Communist 
ICBM  threat,  if  it  should  emerge. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  been  de- 
voting large  amounts  of  resources  to  the 
buildup  of  their  strategic  forces,  they 
have  by  no  means  neglected  their  general 
purpose  forces.  The  latest  intelligence 
indicates  that  they  may  have  actually 
increased  their  land  forces,  particularly 
in  connection  with  their  problems  along 
the  Chinese  border. 

In  Europe,  Soviet  forces  still  occupy 
Czechoslovakia,  posing  a  more  forward 
threat  to  the  Allied  central  front  in 
Europe  than  previously.  The  Soviet 
leaders  demonstrated  willingness  to  use 
force  in  maintaining  their  control  over 
what  they  call  the  "Socialist  Common- 
wealth" cannot  but  have  a  disturbing 
effect  on  the  stability  of  Central  Europe. 
Moreover,  their  ability  to  move  large 
forces  quickly  over  long  distances  came 
somewhat  as  a  shock  to  our  NATO  allies 
as  well  as  ourselves.  How  long  these 
forces  could  have  beer  sustained  in 
combat,  however,  remains  an  un- 
answered question. 

Even  though  the  Soviet  leaders  must 
now  be  less  certain  of  the  loyalty  and 
support  of  some  of  their  Warsaw  Pact 
partners,  the  pact  forces,  and  particu- 
larly the  Soviet  Army  and  tactical  Air 
Forces  still  constitute  a  formidable  threat 
to  Western  Europe.  The  reality  of  this 
threat  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in 
the  last  year  by  the  extensive  maneuvers 
understaken  by  Soviet  and  other  pact 
forces,  not  only  throughout  Central 
Europe  but  also  on  the  North  Sea.  And, 
the  Soviets  are  continuing  to  develop 
more  advanced  tactical  aircraft  and  nu- 
clear armed  tactical  missiles,  as  well  as 


more  conventional  land  forces  weapons 
and  equipment. 

In  the  Middle  East,  North  Africa,  and 
the  Mediterranean  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  expand  its  influence  and 
military  presence.  Whether  they  have 
formally  established  naval  bases  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  less  important  than  the 
fact  that  such  bases  are  available  for 
their  use.  President  Nixon's  initiative  in 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  ameliorating  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute  and  reestablishing  peace  in  that 
region  has  yet  to  bear  fruit.  Our  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  achieve  an  agreement 
on  the  limitation  of  arms  shipments  to 
both  sides  in  that  conflict  have  also  been 
unsuccessful.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
continue  to  equip,  supply,  train,  and  en- 
courage the  military  forces  of  the  more 
radical  Arab  States  in  that  region.  In 
this  environment,  the  presence  of  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
making  a  major  contribution  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  region. 

As  I  have  noted  in  past  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  deflnitely  becoming  a 
global  naval  power.  During  this  last  year 
their  warships  have  operated  in  virtually 
all  of  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  this 
past  summer  they  deployed  a  sizable 
fleet  to  the  Caribbean.  Their  naval  power 
consists  not  only  of  large  numbers  of 
submarines  but  also  modern  ci-uisers, 
frigates  and  destroyers,  as  well  as  large 
numbers  of  smaller  combatant  types. 

Also  they  have  decided  to  cwicentrate 
on  guided  missile  ships  with  both  sur- 
face-to-surface and  surface-to-air  ca- 
pabilities, as  well  as  a  land-based  naval 
air  arm.  The  rationale  for  this  policy  was 
explained  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  ^ 
the  Soviet  Navy,  Adm.  S.  Gorshkov,  in  an 
article  written  in  February  1967,  per- 
tinent excerpts  of  which  can  be  found 
in  part  6,  pages  642  and  643  of  our  hear- 
ings on  the  fiscal  year  1970  Defense  budg- 
et. Briefly,  the  Soviet  leaders  believe 
that  aircraft  carriers,  like  battleships 
after  World  War  II,  will  decline  in  im- 
portance and  that  submarines  and  land- 
based  naval  aii'craft  equipped  with  mis- 
siles and  nuclear  weapons  will  take  their 
place  as  the  backbone  of  offensive  naval 
power. 

That  submarines  have  a  very  impor- 
tant place  in  Soviet  naval  strategy,  we 
have  known  for  a  long  time.  Several 
months  ago,  Admiral  Rickover  brought 
our  committee  up  to  date  on  the  status 
of  the  Soviet  submarine  program.  As  of 
that  time  they  had  about  270  attack  sub- 
marines, of  which  20  were  nuclear  pow- 
ered. They  also  had  about  60  cruise  mis- 
sile-flrlng  submarines,  of  which  some  30 
are  nuclear  powered.  These  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  45  ballistic  missile-flring  sub- 
marines, about  15  of  which  are  nuclear 
powered.  Thus  their  total  submarine 
force  numbers  about  375. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  introducing 
several  new  types  of  submarines  and  they 
have  a  large  organization  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  design  and  construction  of 
these  vessels.  As  is  well  known,  their  sub- 
marine construction  capability  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  ours.  Admiral 
Rickover  maintains  that  their  submarine 
yards  are  the  largest  and  most  modem  In 
the  world  today,  and  that  the  Soviets 
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are  now  operating  their  submarines  out 
of  area  for  longer  periods,  in  greater 
numbers  and  at  greater  distances  than 
ever  before. 

ASU    AND    WESTERN    PACIFIC 

The  problem  of  most  immediate  im- 
portance and  gravest  concern  to  the 
American  people  is  the  resolution  of 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  need 
not  recount  the  event  which  led  to  our 
extensive  involvement  in  that  conflict. 
Nor  would  It  serve  any  useful  purpose 
at  this  particular  point  in  time  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  decisions  of  the  prior 
administration  which  brought  about  the 
situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
As  President  Nixon  said  In  his  speech  of 
May  14: 

.  .  .  the  iirgent  question  today  Is  what  to 
do  now  that  we  are  there,  not  whether  we 
should  have  entered  on  this  course,  but  what 
Is  required  of  us  today. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  where  we  go 
from  here,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  adopted 
a  very  responsible  and  realistic  policy 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  and,  in  fact, 
the  entire  region  of  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific:  It  will  be  recalled  that  both  at 
Guam  last  July  and  In  his  address  to 
the  Nation  on  November  3,  President 
Nixon  enunciated  three  basic  principles 
which  would  guide  oiu-  future  policy  in 
that  part  of  the  world : 

First.  The  United  States  will  keep  all 
of  its  treaty  commitments  in  the  area. 

Second.  The  United  States  will  provide 
a  shield  if  a  nuclear  power  threatens 
the  freedom  of  a  nation  allied  with  us 
or  of  a  nation  whose  survival  we  con- 
sider vital  to  our  seciuity. 

Third.  In  cases  involving  other  types 
of  aggression,  we  will  furnish  military 
and  economic  assistance  when  requested 
in  accordance  with  our  treaty  commit- 
ments, but  we  shall  look  to  the  nation 
directly  threatened  to  assume  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  providing  the 
manpower  for  its  defense. 

TROOP    REDUCTION 

It  Is  within  this  framework  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  formulated  Its 
new  policy  on  the  resolution  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

The  crux  of  this  policy  has  become 
known  as  VIetnamizatlon ;  namely,  turn- 
ing over  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  defense  and 
the  management  of  their  internal  affairs. 
To  assist  them  in  assuming  these  re- 
sponsibilities, the  basic  emphasis  In  our 
overall    effort    in    Vietnam    has    been 
shifted  from  trying  to  do  the  job  our- 
selves to  helping  them  do  the  job.  In  the 
military  sphere,  the  equipping,  supplying 
and  training  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  has  been  significantly  ac- 
celerated. More  Important,  the  goal  of 
this  effort  has  been  expanded  to  include 
an  ability  on  the  part  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  defend  themselves  not  only 
against  the  Vietcong,  but  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  well.  This  is  a  very 
significant  change  from  the  objective  re- 
flected In  the  original  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  prepared  by  the  preceding  admin- 
istration. Since  January,  Secretary  Laird 
has  added  $156  million  to  the  Defense 


budget  for  this  purpose;  $36  million  was 
provided  In  the  fiscal  year  1969  supple- 
mental and  $120  million  is  Included  in 
this  bill.  Inasmuch  as  the  original  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  request  contained  $532 
million  for  the  modernization  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  the  total  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill  for  that  purpose  is 
$652  million. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year  in  implementing 
the  Vietnamization  program.  Let  me  give 
you  some  of  the  specific  accomplish- 
ments: 

The  Regular  Army  demonstrated  at 
Ben  Het  that  it  can  stand  and  fight — 
and  win. 

Except  for  U.S.  helicopter,  engineer, 
tactical  air,  and  naval  support,  tlie  Viet- 
namese have  largely  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 
The  Vietnamese  have  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  security  of  Saigon  and  the 
Immediate  vicinity. 

They  have  met  and  exceeded  the  man- 
power goals  they  set  for  expanding  regu- 
lar forces  as  well  as  the  regional  and 
popular  forces. 

Volunteers  outnumber  conscripts  by 
about  three  to  one. 

Training  is  now  being  carefully  re- 
viewed to  find  those  areas  which  will 
really  count  In  raising  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  are  making  progress 
In  their  efforts  to  neutralize  the  Vietcong 
Infrastructure.  This  is  a  high  priority 
problem. 

And,  let  me  point  out  that  Vietnamiza- 
tion means  a  lot  more  than  the  modern- 
ization of  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  to  permit  them  to  assume  more 
of  the  combat  burden.  Vietnamization 
means  the  progressive  transfer  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  of  responsibility  for 
all  aspects  of  the  war  and  management 
of  their  affairs,  Including  the  further 
development  of  their  governmental  In- 
stitutions, the  strengthening  of  their 
economy,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
internal  security  capabilities. 

Already,  President  Nixon  has  found  it 
possible  to  announce  two  reductions, 
totaling  60,000  men,  In  U.S.  miUtary 
strength  in  South  Vietnam.  The  first 
reduction  of  25,000  was  completed  by  the 
end  of  August,  on  schedule.  The  second 
reduction  of  35,000,  announced  by  the 
President  on  September  16,  scheduled 
for  completion  by  mid-December,  was 
actually  completed  3  weeks  ahead  of 
schedule.  Since  January,  the  authorized 
U.S.  troop  celling  In  South  Vietnam  has 
been  reduced  from  549,500  to  484,000,  a 
drop  of  65,500.  As  of  November  22,  the 
actual  strength  was  down  to  484,300. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  further  re- 
duction in  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
will  be  based  upon  the  three  criteria  set 
forth  by  President  Nixon  In  June  1969: 
First,  progress  in  negotiations  at  Paris; 
Second,  a  reduction  In  the  level  of 
hostilities  in  South  Vietnam;  and 

Third,  the  increased  capability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  reductions  announced  to  date  have 
been  b{ised  primarily  on  the  last  cri- 
terion, which  Is  the  only  one  within  the 
control  of  our  side  in  the  struggle.  This 


does  not  mean  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  lost  Interest  in  negotiatlMis. 
even  though  the  results  to  date  have 
been  very  disappointing.  A  negotiated 
end  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  would,  of 
coiu-se,  be  greatly  welcomed.  But  it  takes 
two  to  negotiate,  and  the  other  side  has 
not  evidenced  much  interest  in  a  realistic 
and  just  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Nor  can  we  and  our  allies  In  South 
Vietnam  imilaterally  reduce  the  level  of 
hostilities.  Indeed,  our  limited  objective 
in  this  conflict  has  left  most  of  the  in- 
itiative to  the  other  side.  They  have  been 
able  to  choose  when  and  where  to  launch 
their  attacks.  We  have  adopted  what  Sec- 
retary Laird  calls  a  policy  of  protective 
reaction,  as  far  as  American  forces  are 
concerned.  This,  of  course,  includes 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  security  of  our  forces  In  South 
Vietnam,  which  must  always  be  foremost 
In  the  thoughts  of  our  military  com- 
manders there.  But  If  the  other  side  is 
willing,  the  new  policy  of  protective  re- 
action does  provide  a  basis  for  a  mutual 
reduction  in  the  level  of  hostilities  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Nixon  administration's  new  Viet- 
nam policy  has  already  c<mtributed  im- 
portantly to  the  reduction  In  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  end  streng^ths 
originally  planned  for  flscal  year  1970 — 
220,000  military  and  68,000  civilian. 
These  reductions  are  reflected  in  the 
committee's  recommendations  for  the 
military  personnel  and  operation  and 
maintenance  appropriations.  Although 
further  reductions  related  to  additional 
withdrawals  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam 
may  well  be  announced  before  the  end 
of  the  flscal  year,  the  timing  and  extent 
of  these  reductions  are  not  now  known. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  was  not  In 
a  position  to  anticipate  them  in  its  rec- 
ommendations on  this  bill.  Moreover,  we 
are  greatly  concerned  that  the  enemy 
might  suddenly  choose  to  escalate  the 
conflict,  and  we  do  not  want  our  forces 
to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  because  of  a 
lack  of  readily  available  support. 

KOREA-JAPAM 

Elsewhere  In  Asia,  the  North  Koreans 
continued  to  threaten  and  harass  the 
people  of  South  Korea.  The  situation  on 
the  Korean  peninsula  remains  very  pre- 
carious. We  have  significantly  Improved 
the  readiness  of  both  the  South  Korean 
and  our  own  forces  there  during  the  last 
year.  But  more  may  have  to  be  done  if 
the  North  Koreans  continue  their  bel- 
ligerent attitude. 

The  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japan, 
which  the  President  recently  aimounced, 
will  take  place  In  1972  and  will  un- 
doubtedly create  some  problems  for  our 
military  forces  in  the  Par  East.  But  this 
action  is  consistent  with  the  President's 
new  Far  East  policy,  and  sufQcIent  time 
Is  available  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments In  our  forces  there.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  our  allies  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  particularly  Japan,  will  make  good 
use  of  that  time  in  strengthening  their 
defoises.  President  Nixon  has  clearly  put 
them  on  notice  that  they  will  have  to 
pick  up  more  of  the  burden  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  reglm  in  the  future  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 
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ACTION   ON    MAJOB   MILITART   PROGRAMS 

It  should  be  stressed  once  again  that 
the  committee  had  imder  consideration 
not  the  original  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
proposed  by  the  outgoing  administration 
but  rather  the  amended  budget  submitted 
by  President  Nixon  on  April  15,  1969.  All 
of  the  reductions  and  the  few  additions 
recommended  by  the  committee  were 
taken  against  the  amended  budget 
request. 

Also,  subsequent  to  the  submission  of 
the  amended  budget  further  reductions 
were  made  in  fiscal  year  1970  forces  and 
programs  by  the  Defense  Department  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  for  reasons 
which  were  discussed  earlier.  The  sec- 
tion on  major  military  programs  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill  does  not  spell  out  the  details  of  these 
later  changes.  Consequently,  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  to  summarize  at  this 
point  the  major  adjustments  made  in  the 
force  levels  originally  planned  for  end 
fiscal  year  1970  in  the  January  budget. 

Secretary  Laird  has  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  given  the  need  to  reduce  De- 
fense expenditures  by  a  total  of  $4.1  bil- 
lion within  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Service  Secretaries  and  Chiefs  agree  that 
these  force  adjustments  will  have  the 
least  adverse  effect  on  our  overall  mili- 
tary posture.  Nevertheless,  the  commit- 
tee is  aware  that  reductions  of  the  mag- 
nitude recommended  in  this  bill  will,  in 
some  degree,  limit  the  power  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  believed  that  they  will  re- 
duce our  military  posture  below  a  reason- 
ably acceptable  level  in  the  light  of  all 
of  the  circumstances. 

In  the  strategic  forces,  one  of  the  most 
significant  adjustments  is  the  phase- 
out  of  all  the  B-58  medium  range  super- 
sonic bombers  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  instead  of  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
as  planned  in  the  January  budget.  To 
offset  this  reduction,  three  more  B-52 
C-F  squadrons  will  be  retained  in  the 
forces  for  the  strategic  nuclear  mission. 
Because  of  the  drop  in  the  B-52  sortie 
rate  in  Southeast  Asia,  from  1,800  per 
month  actually  flown  in  the  first  half  of 
this  calendar  year  to  a  new  planned  rate 
of  1,400  per  month,  the  number  of  B-52 
C-F  squadrons  required  for  that  mission 
has  been  reduced  from  five  to  three.  With 
regard  to  the  FB-111,  the  amended  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  reduced  the  planned 
program  from  six  to  four  squadrons. 

The  adjustments  proposed  in  the  air 
defense  forces  for  end  fiscal  year  1970 
reflect  an  acceleration  of  the  phasedown 
projected  in  the  January  budget.  These 
forces  as  presently  constituted  are  of 
limited  effectiveness.  Pending  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  modernization  problem,  we 
agree  with  the  Defense  Department  that 
some  cutbJEick  in  the  lower  priority  forces 
is  warranted  in  order  to  help  reduce  ex- 
penditures. I  want  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers, however,  that  appropriate  action 
has  now  been  taken  by  the  Air  Force  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  air  sur- 
veillance over  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  Whether  this  action 
in  Itself  can  preclude  another  Cuban 
Mig-type  incident  remains  to  be  seen. 


But  the  Air  Force  is  well  aware  of  the 
problem  and  the  concern  of  the  Congress 
in  this  matter. 

In  the  general  purpose  forces  pro- 
gram, the  land  forces  are  being  reduced 
by  1%  division  force  equivalents,  one 
Army  and  two-third  Marine  Corps,  be- 
low the  level  originally  planned  for  end 
fiscal  year  1970.  This  reduction  was 
made  possible  by  the  withdrawals  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam  already  announced 
by  President  Nixon.  Even  so,  we  will  still 
have  a  total  of  31  division  force  equiva- 
lents at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

The  adjustments  in  the  general  pur- 
pose air  forces  are  relatively  small  since 
the  objective  of  the  Etefense  Department 
is  to  retain  as  much  tactical  air  power 
as  is  feasible  under  the  circimistances. 
The  largest  single  reduction  is  in  the  spe- 
cial operations  forces,  which  will  be  cut 
by  about  15  percent.  These  forces  have 
been  extensively  used  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  the  need  for  them  is  now  less  ur- 
gent. In  contrast,  the  number  of  aircraft 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve components  will  be  increased  some- 
what. This  is  an  action  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  long  urged  on  the  Defense 
Department. 

One  of  the  most  significant  reductions 
in  the  general  purpose  forces  is  in  naval 
vessels.  Well  over  100  ships  will  be  in- 
activated in  fiscal  year  1970.  Most  of 
them  are  older  ships  which  had  been 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out  over  the  next 
few  years  in  any  event.  Nevertheless,  this 
action  constitutes  a  significant  reduction 


in  the  size  of  the  active  fleet  and  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  move  forward  with 
the  new  construction  program. 

Included  among  the  ship  inactlvations 
are  two  antisubmarine  warfare — ASW — 
aircraft  carriers.  The  January  budget 
provided  for  six  ships  and  five  air  groups. 
Under  the  revised  plan  we  will  have  at 
end  flscal  year  1970  four  ships  and  four 
air  groups. 

The  reductions  made  in  the  airlift 
forces  are  quite  small.  Because  of  the  de- 
lay in  the  production  program,  there  will 
be  17  fewer  C-5A  transport  aircraft  in 
the  force  at  end  fiscal  year  1970  than 
originally  planned.  However,  as  to  other 
transport  aircraft,  the  Air  Force  will 
have  one  additional  C-130E  squadron  be- 
cause attrition  of  this  aircraft  has  been 
less  than  originally  estimated.  All  of  the 
remaining  C-124's  in  the  active  force  will 
be  phased  out  in  fiscal  year  1970  instead 
of  fiscal  year  1971,  but  18  more  C-124's 
will  be  retained  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
in  place  of  some  35  C-119's.  The  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  will  also  retain  an  addi- 
tional 18  C-97's  in  fiscal  year  1970,  in  lieu 
of  two  C-141  associate  imits  previously 
planned  for  this  year. 

Finally,  some  200  indirect  support  air- 
craft will  be  phased  out  of  the  active 
forces  in  fiscal  year  1970,  including  24 
WB-47  weather  reconnaissance  aircraft, 
with  the  balance  mostly  proficiency 
training  aircraft. 

The  administration  plans  a  sizable 
overall  personnel  reduction,  currently  es- 
timated to  be  216,800  military  and  48,600 
civilians.  The  details  by  service  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


CHANGES  IN  END  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  PERSONNEL  STRENGTHS 


Net  change 


Amended 
January  budget  Revised 

budget   (Apr.  15, 1969)  plan 


From 
January 
budget 


From 

amended 

budget 


Military:  ,  ..,  ,_ 

Army 1.507,900 

Navy                               771,500 

Marine  Corps 314,500 

Air  Force... 861,200 

Total 3,455,100 

Civilian*  ...  ,„„ 

Army.  444,100 

Navy/Marine  Corps 403,800 

Air  Force . 318,200 

Defense  agencies 68,900 

Total 1,235,000 


1,509,300 
766, 900 
314, 50O 
861,200 


1,435,400 
694, 300 
294, 200 
811,200 


-72,500 
-77, 200 
-20, 300 
-50,000 


-73,900 
-72,600 
-20,300 
-50,000 


3,451,900         3,235,100         -220,000 


430, 420 

395.836 

319,814 

68,930 


412, 350 

380,000 

306.800 

67, 250 


-31,750 

-23, 800 

-11,400 

-1,650 


-216, 800 

-18,070 

-15,836 

-13,014 

-1,680 


1,215,000         1,166,400 


-68,600 


-48,600 


*Fuli-time,  permanent  civilian  employees. 

These  adjustments  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. We  have  also  given  careful 
consideration  to  other  budget  adjust- 
ments proposed  by  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Laird.  Many  of  them  Hve 
been  fully  embraced  by  the  committee 
and  are  reflected  in  this  bill. 

In  making  our  recommendations  to 
the  House,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have,  of  course,  relied  upon  their  own 
judgment.  Some  of  the  reductions  rec- 
ommended go  beyond  those  presently  be- 
ing considered  by  the  administration.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  made  in  an 
effort  to  enforce  better  economy  and  bet- 
ter management  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  in  recognition  of  the 


urgent  need  to  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures. And,  as  in  past  years,  other  re- 
ductions have  been  made  to  underscore 
various  shortcomings  and  inadequacies 
in  certain  programs.  In  some  cases  the 
committee  felt  that  the  programs  pre- 
sented in  the  budget  were  not  ready  to 
go  forward  at  the  rate  proposed  and  re- 
ductions were  made  on  that  accoimt.  Fi- 
nally, a  number  of  programs  were  de- 
leted or  reduced  in  scope  by  the  action 
of  the  Congress  in  enacting  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

SUMMARY    or  BILL    BT    TITLE 
TITLX   I MIUTAST    PEBSONNEI. 

Because  retired  pay  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  major  Item  of  expense  In  the  De- 
fense Department  budget  and  funding 
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requirements  cannot  be  controlled 
through  the  wproprlatlon  mnoess 
since  the  retirees  and  their  surviviMrs 
must  be  paid  as  provided  by  law,  the 
committee  recommends  that  this  Item  be 
deleted  from  title  I  and  be  set  out  as  a 
separate  title.  On  this  new  basis,  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  a  total  of  $21,057.- 
200,000  for  title  I— military  personnel — 
a  reduction  of  $584,700,000  from  the 
amount  requested  In  the  amended  flscal 
year  1970  budget.  The  bulk  of  this  re- 
duction, $521,270,000  reflects  the  troop 
redeployments  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  overall  military  personnel  cuts  an- 
noimced  by  the  administration.  Another 
$30,000,000  represents  reductions  recom- 
mended In  the  Reserve  component  ap- 
propriations, reflecting,  for  the  most 
part,  more  realistic  estimates  of  pro- 
jected drill  pay  strengths. 

The  balance  of  $33,430,000  is  made  up 
mostly  of  selective  reductions  in  over- 
head items.  For  example,  the  committee 
recommends  a  reduction  of  $7,735,000  In 
funds  for  military  personnel  assigned 
to  headquarters  staffs.  In  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area  alone,  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  provided  for  a  total  of  115,- 
000  hdtdquarters  personnel,  about  73,- 
000  civilians  and  42,000  military.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  this  niui- 
ber  is  excessive  even  for  so  large  an  or- 
ganization as  the  Defense  Department, 
and  reductions  in  civilian  as  well  as  mili- 
tary personnel  are  recommended.  In  ad- 
dition, a  reduction  of  $2,455,000  is  levied 
against  military  personnel  assigned  to 
public  affairs,  public  relations,  and  pub- 
lic information  activities. 

Because  automatic  data  processing  ac- 
tivities have  been  expanding  so  rapidly, 
inefficiency  and  duplication  of  effort 
have  resulted.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  reduction  of  $7,300,- 
000  in  fimds  for  military  personnel  as- 
signed to  ttiat  area. 

There  are  various  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  are  not 
strictly  mihtary,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
sults of  such  programs  are  not  for  di- 
rect military  efforts.  Some  of  these  more 
social-oriented  programs  are  Project 
100,000,  to  upgrade  previously  disquali- 
fied inductees;  Project  Ti-ansition,  to 
prepare  men  to  transfer  from  mihtary 
to  civilian  life;  Project  Value,  to  train 
personnel  for  employment;  and  Project 
Referral,  to  help  find  positions  for  re- 
tirees. The  cost  of  just  these  programs  is 
now  approaching  $40  million  a  year  and 
since  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  entirely  appropriate 
for  funding  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  committee  recommended  a 
reduction  of  $6,935,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$2,260,000  is  a  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priation for  military  personnel  and  $4,- 
675,000  is  applied  to  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

Other  military  personnel  reductions 
include  $5,300,000  in  permanent  change 
of  station  costs  and  about  $6  million  in 
subsistence.  The  latter  reflects  a  more 
realistic  estimate  of  the  absentee  rates 
being  encoimtered  in  mess  halls. 

TTTLK   H RETIReO    MILTTART    PAT 

The  committee  recommends  for  retired 
military  pay  a  total  of  $2,735,000,000,  the 
full  amoimt  requested  in  the  amended 


budget  but  $285  million  more  than  the 
amoimt  appropriated  for  flscal  year  1969. 
As  pointed  out  In  tbe  committee  report, 
retired  pay  by  the  year  2000  could  exceed 
$7.3  billion  per  annum,  assuming  a  con- 
stant active  force  but  no  additional  pay 
or  price  increases.  With  an  annual  in- 
crease of  3.5  percent  in  pay  and  1  Vz  per- 
cent in  the  price  index,  retired  pay  by  the 
year  2000  could  exceed  $12.7  billion  per 
year,  again  assuming  a  constant  active 
force. 

TITLE    m OPERATION    AND   MAINTEMANCK 

For  all  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance appropriations,  combined,  the 
committee  recommends  a  total  of  $20,- 
878,100,000,  $914,000,000  below  the 
amended  budget  estimate  and  $1,477,- 
718,000  less  than  the  amoimt  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
Of  the  net  reduction  totaling  $914,- 
000,000,  almost  $400,000,000  is  related  to 
the  troop  withdrawals  from  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  overall  reduction  in  forces 
and  activity  rates  which  I  discussed  ear- 
lier in  connection  with  the  military  per- 
sonnel appropriations.  About  $140,000,000 
is  related  to  the  reduction  in  the  end  fls- 
cal year  1970  civiUan  personnel  strength 
subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the 
amended  budget. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  military 
personnel  appropriations,  the  committee 
recommends  a  reduction  of  $82,400,000  in 
automatic  data  processing  activities, 
$55,000,000  in  headquarters  operations, 
$4,700,000  in  the  social  type  programs 
such  as  Project  100,000,  Project  Referral, 
and  so  forth,  and  $2,500,000  in  public  af- 
fairs activities. 

The  committee  has  again  spent  consid- 
erable time  this  year  in  reviewing  the 
operations  of  the  various  communica- 
tions systems  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and,  again,  the  committee  hearings 
have  disclosed  duplication  of  manage- 
ment responsibilities,  ineffective  coopera- 
tion, duplication  of  review  procedures 
and  inadequate  effort  directed  toward 
the  elimination  of  so-called  dedicated 
networks.  The  details  of  our  findings  are 
set  forth  in  the  committee  report  and  I 
will  not  take  the  time  to  repeat  them 
here. 

But,  needless  to  say,  the  committee  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  manage- 
ment improvement  being  made  in  that 
area.  The  committee  believes  that  there 
is  a  need  for  better  overall  management 
of  existing  communication  assets;  a  need 
for  centralization  of  control  of  all  com- 
munications operations  including,  pos- 
sibly, the  elimination  of  "strategic,"  "tac- 
tical," and  "common  user"  distinctions 
among  systems;  and  the  need  for  a 
single  authority  for  the  validation  and 
approval  of  all  communication  require- 
ments, including  the  upgrading  of  exist- 
ing systems  and  the  development  of  new 
systems. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  all  com- 
munication operations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  currently  receiving 
a  thorough  review  by  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  staff.  We  have 
also  been  advised  that  this  is  one  of  the 
areas  which  the  blue  ribbon  panel  will 
study  intensively. 

To  underscore  the  committees  concern 
in  this  area  we  recommend  a  reduction 


of  about  $45,000,000  In  the  amount  to 
be  made  available  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  communications  sys- 
tems. 

The  committee  has  again  reviewed  the 
Defense  Intdllgence  c^erations  this  year. 
This  review  has  reemphasized  the  need 
for  tighter  top  management  control  over 
this  important  operation  and  improve- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  entire 
system.  The  conunittee  has  been  advised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
organizational  changes  he  has  recently 
initiated  In  an  endeavor  to  improve  in- 
telligence operations  and  the  intelligence 
product.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  did 
not  see  any  reason  for  an  Increase  in 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1970  and.  ac- 
cordingly, reduced  the  appropriations 
for  these  purposes  by  approximately 
$30,000,000. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  the  com- 
mittee has  been  the  substantial  increase 
over  the  last  few  years  in  the  cost  of 
service  support  contracts  throughout  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  benefits  can  accrue 
through  having  various  service  suiH>ort 
activities,  such  as  food  services  or  vehicle 
maintenance,  provided  under  contract  In 
certain  circumstances.  T%e  committee 
recognizes  the  need  for  these  contracts 
but  believes  the  rate  of  growth  is  dis- 
proportionate to  the  needs  of  the  services. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  recomm«ids 
a  reduction  of  more  than  $60,000,000. 
spread  among  the  four  services  and  the 
defense  agencies,  in  order  to  hold  the 
cost  of  these  contracts  at  about  the  fiscal 
year  1969  level.  Moreover,  the  commit- 
tee intends  to  give  this  area  further  at- 
tention in  its  review  of  the  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  requests. 

The  committee  also  noted  that  the 
services  and  defense  agencies  increased 
in  fiscal  year  1970  their  requests  for 
various  management  studies  by  inde- 
pendent commercial  consultant  firms. 
The  committee  is  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  exer- 
cising adequate  control  over  these  stud- 
ies and  therefore  recommends  an  over- 
all reduction  of  about  $7,000,000  In  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

For  several  years,  now,  the  committee 
has  discussed  with  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  the  need  for  training  helicopter 
pilots  in  fixed  wing  aircraft.  Last  year 
the  committee  suggested  in  its  report  that 
this  type  of  training  for  helicopter  pilots 
could  be  dispensed  with,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  urgent  need  for  these  pilots. 
The  committee  pointed  out  that  fixed 
wing  training  could  be  provided  later  for 
those  pilots  whose  subsequent  duty 
might  require  It.  The  estimated  average 
cost  of  training  a  pilot  for  fixed  wing 
aircraft  operations  prior  to  heUcopter 
training  is  approximately  $60,000.  Since 
both  services  together  train  about  1,000 
helicopter  pilots  each  year,  the  total  cost 
of  this  training  amounts  to  about  $60,- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  committee  believes  tliat  these 
funds  could  be  exi>ended  to  better  ad- 
vantage for  more  urgent  requirements. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
a  reduction  of  $10,000,000  each  in  the 
budget  requests  of  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
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Force  for  pilot  training.  This  reduction 
will  still  leave  sufQcient  funds  to  provide 
for  a  gradual  phaseout  of  the  program  by 
June  30.  1970.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee has  reduced  the  Navy  request  for  pilot 
training  by  $13,000,000,  reflecting  the 
cutback  planned  by  the  Navy  in  its  fiscal 
year  1970  program. 

For  reasons  I  have  already  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  military  person- 
nel appropriations,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  reduction  of  $18,000,000  in 
opaiation  and  maintenance  funds  for  the 
Reserve  components.  A  reducfon  of  $5,- 
000,000  is  also  recommended  in  the  con- 
tingencies, Defense,  approiirlation  inas- 
much as  the  largest  amount  used  by  the 
Department  in  recent  years  has  been 
$2.7  million.  The  $5,000,000  recommended 
for  this  purpose  should  be  sufficient  in 
this  year  of  budget  stringency. 

TITLE  IV PROCUREMENT 

For  all  of  the  procurement  appropria- 
tions covered  by  this  bill,  the  committee 
recommends  a  total  of  $18,092,148,000, 
$2,794,652,000  below  the  amended  budget 
reciuest  and  $2,527,352,000  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
About  one-third  of  the  reduction  from 
the  fiscal  year  1970  procurement  request 
is  accoimted  for  by  the  deletions  and  de- 
creases in  the  authorizing  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  procurement  of  equipment  and 
missiles.  Army  account,  the  committee 
recommends  the  inclusion  of  $86,000,000 
for  the  procurement  of  the  170  AH-IG 
helicopters  which  were  authorized  by  the 
Congress  to  replace  helicopter  gim  ship 
losses  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  fill  the 
void  caused  by  the  cancellation  of  the 
AH-56A  Cheyenne  procurement  contract. 

Among  the  more  important  reductions 
recommended  by  the  committee  in  the 
PEMA  account  are  the  following: 

First.  A  reduction  of  $16,000,000  in  the 
proposed  buy  of  U-21A  utility  aircraft. 
This  aircraft  is  not  of  sufBciently  high 
priority  to  fund  more  than  22  of  the  72 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Second.  A  reduction  of  $23,400,000  for 
the  procurement  of  the  improved  Hawk 
system,  $14,200,000  more  than  the  $9.- 
200,000  which  failed  authorization.  This 
system  Is  still  in  the  testing  stage  and  the 
committee  does  not  believe  It  is  ready  for 
full-scale  procurement. 

Third.  A  reduction  of  $13,500,000  In 
the  proposed  Chaparral  program  because 
of  slippage. 

Fourth.  A  reduction  of  $5,100,000  in 
the  Pershing  missile  program  since  these 
funds  are  not  now  required. 

Fifth.  A  reduction  of  $9,700,000  in  mis- 
sile spares  and  repair  parts,  reflecting  re- 
ductions in  the  Hawk  and  TOW  missile 
programs. 

Sixth.  A  reduction  of  $50,900,000  in 
communications  and  electronics  procure- 
ment. 

Seventh.  A  reduction  of  $92,800,000  in 
ammunition,  based  primarily  on  reduced 
consumption. 

Eirrnth.  A  reduction  of  $25,000,000  In 
production  base  support  funds  for  the 
modernisation  of  certain  Army  facilities 
and  ammunition  plants. 

In  the  procurement  of  aircraft  and 
missiles.  Navy  account,  the  committee 
recommends  a  reduction  of  $275,000,000 


related  to  the  prociurement  of  six  pro- 
duction F-14  aircraft.  In  lieu  thereof  the 
committee  recommends  the  addition  of 
$146,000,000  to  the  Navy  R.D.T.  St  E.  ap- 
propriation for  three  additional  research 
and  development  models,  plus  tooling 
and  test  support.  This  action  will  not 
disturb  the  existing  F-14  contract  («)- 
tions,  but  will  avoid  committing  the  air- 
craft to  production  at  this  time.  The 
committee  is  concerned  about  the  past 
practice  of  tieing  the  various  procure- 
ment options  to  fix:d  calendar  dates  in- 
stead of  to  the  completion  of  specified 
milestones.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this 
practice  is  boins  changed  by  Secretary 
Laird.  Under  past  practice,  failure  to 
exercise  these  options  by  the  prescribed 
dates  left  the  Government  v.-ith  no  al- 
ternative but  to  renegotiate  the  contract 
on  a  sole  sourcD  basis.  This  practice  also 
gave  the  Congress  very  little  flexibility 
in  deciding  whether  and  when  to  fund 
each  increment  of  the  program.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  the  F-14,  the  Navy 
must  exercise  its  option  for  lot  in,  in- 
volving at  least  15  production  aircraft, 
by  October  1,  1970,  about  3  months  prior 
to  the  scheduled  flight  of  the  first  proto- 
type aircraft.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  is  not  a  prudent  way  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  program  of  such  great  scope 
and  complexity.  We  expect  the  top  man- 
agement of  the  Defense  Department  to 
give  this  problem  close  attention  in  the 
year  ahead,  and  the  committee  will  re- 
view it  again  in  cormection  with  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget. 

Another  important  reduction  in  the 
Navy  procurement  account  is  the  dele- 
tion of  $62,400,000  requested  for  new 
KA-6D  tanker  aircraft.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  Navy  should  modify 
additional  A-6  aircraft  to  the  tanker 
configuration  in  lieu  of  buying  new  air- 
craft. 

The  committee  has  reduced  by  another 
$67,100,000  the  funds  requested  for  the 
CH-46  helicopter.  Attrition  rates  do  not 
support  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1970  buy 
of  this  helicopter.  The  remaining  $25,- 
300,000  plus  $5,000,000  of  prior  year 
funds  will  provide  for  the  procurement 
of  12  such  aircraft.  The  committee  also 
recommends  a  reduction  of  $41,900,000 
in  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts  and 
$12,800,000  in  aircraft  modifications. 
Other  reductions  include  $4,500,000  in 
the  Sparrow  III  missile  program  and 
$9,500,000  in  the  Shrike  missile  program. 

The  major  change  in  the  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  program  is  the  addition 
of  $152,700,000  for  a  third  SSN-688  class 
nuclear-powered,  high-speed  submarine 
which  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
addition  to  the  two  in  the  amended 
budget.  The  committee  did  not  fimd  the 
three  fast  deployment  logistic  ships 
which  failed  to  receive  authorization 
from  the  Congress.  The  recommended 
programs  will  fund  a  total  of  14  new 
ships  and  the  conversion  of  17  others. 
This  compares  with  a  revised  fiscal  year 
1969  program  of  six  new  ships  and  16 
conversions. 

The  committee  is  well  aware  of  the 
need  to  modernize  the  fleet.  However,  the 
Navy  since  World  War  n  has  built  or  has 
currently  under  construction  about  570 
new  ships  pltis  conversion  of  some  360 


ships.  Of  these  totals,  approximately  iso 
new  ships  and  almost  50  conversions  were 
still  In  work  as  of  early  June  1969.  In 
addition,  there  were  four  new  ships  and 
13  conversions  yet  to  be  awarded.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  decided  not  to 
fund  at  this  time  the  total  congressional 
add-on  of  $351,800,000  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing program  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget. 

In  the  other  procurement.  Navy  ac- 
coimt,  the  committee  recommends  re- 
ductions totaling  $560,900,000.  Some  of 
these  reductions  are  related  to  the  earlier 
than  planned  inactivation  of  ships  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  Other  re- 
ductions included  $70,900,000  for  com- 
munications and  electronics  equipment, 
$134,800,000  for  aviation  support  equip- 
ment, $240,200,000  for  ordnance  support 
equipment,  and  $60,400,000  for  civil  engi- 
neering support  equipment. 

In  the  Marine  Corps  procurement  ac- 
count the  committee  recommends  a  re- 
duction of  $149,752,000  of  which  $16,700,- 

000  is  levied  against  the  procurement  of 
the  improved  Hawk  missile  system  which 

1  discussed  earlier  in  connection  with 
the  Army  program. 

In  the  aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 
account,  a  reduction  of  $340,500,000  is 
recommended.  Of  that  amount,  $134,- 
500,000  represents  deletions  and  reduc- 
tions enacted  by  the  Congress  in  author- 
izing legislation.  Among  the  other  spe- 
cific reductions  recommended  are  $52,- 
000.000  in  advanced  procurement  funds 
for  the  C-5A  aircraft.  These  funds  are  no 
longer  needed  since  the  Air  Force  does 
not  now  plan  to  buy  any  more  of  these 
aircraft  after  fiscal  year  1970.  Other  re- 
ductions included  $39,200,000  for  the 
RF-4C  aircraft,  $10,700,000  for  aircraft 
spares  and  $13,300,000  for  war  consum- 
ables. 

Most  of  the  reductions  in  other  pro- 
curement. Air  Force  account,  are  for 
mimitions  and  associated  equipment  and 
reflect  the  latest  consumption  rates  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

TTFLE  V — RESEAKCH,   DKVEU3PMKKT,   TEST,   AND 
EVALDATION 

?or  all  of  the  appropriations  encom- 
passed under  this  title,  the  committee 
recommends  a  total  of  $7,197,600,000. 
This  is  $1,024,800,000  below  the  amended 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
$352,228,000  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  In  fiscal  year 
1969. 

This  year  the  hearings  held  on  the 
various  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  were  more  de- 
tailed than  usual,  totaling  some  1,767 
pages,  printed  in  two  volumes.  Very  de- 
tailed examinations,  supported  In  most 
instances  by  staff  investigative  reports 
or  reports  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  were  held  on  the  main  battle 
tank,  the  Sheridan,  Project  Mallard  and 
the  Cheyenne  helicopter  programs  of  the 
Army;  the  F-14  aircraft  program  and 
the  Phoenix  missile  program  of  the 
Najvy;  and  the  C-5A  aircraft,  F-111  air- 
criift,  Mark  II  avionics  system,  manned 
orbiting  laboratory.  Hard  Rock  Silo, 
Minuteman  missile,  and  short  range  at- 
tack missile  programs  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  amount  in  the  Navy  R.D.T.  li  E. 
account  recommended  by  the  commit- 
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tee  includes  the  $146,000,000  added  for 
the  F-14  as  mentioned  earlier  in  my  dis- 
cussion of  title  IV,  procurement.  That 
amoimt  is  comprised  of  $90,000,000  for 
three  additional  research  and  develop- 
ment aircraft,  $36,000,000  for  tooling  and 
$20,000,000  for  test  support.  None  of 
these  funds  are  to  be  utilized  for  hard 
tooling  or  for  production  aircraft,  since 
the  committee  feels  it  is  premature  to 
commit  the  F-14  to  production  at  this 
time. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  reflect  the  re- 
duction of  $400,000,000  made  by  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  in  the  manned  or- 
biting laboratory — MOL — program. 

In  the  Army  RD.T.  &  E.  program  I 
want  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
committee's    recommendation    on    the 
MBT-70.  the  main  battle  tank.  The  pres- 
ent design,  in  our  judgment,  is  overly 
sophisticated,     unnecessarily     complex 
and  too  expensive.  We  believe  the  most 
prudent  course  at  this  time  would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  design  a  tank  that 
could  be  produced  at  about  one-third 
the  cost  now  estimated  for  the  current 
version,  even  if  this  should  require  ter- 
minating the  joint  development  program 
with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
The  committee  has  also  specifled  a  re- 
duction of  $5,000,000  in  the  Army  R.D.T. 
&  E.  program  for  Project  Mallard,  an  in- 
ternational joint  development  program 
Involving  the  United  States  and  three 
other   coimtries.    The   Mallard   project 
proposes  to  develop  and  produce  a  major 
tactical  communications  system  for  use 
by  the  field  armies  of  the  participating 
countries,  at  an  estimated  total  program 
cost  of  well  over  $1,000,000,000.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  embark  on  an  international 
development  program  of  this  nature  and 
magnitude  when  a  militarywide  tactical 
commimications  system  has  never  been 
developed  for  the  mlUtary  services  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Department  of  Defense  inventory  is  re- 
plete with  communications  equipment 
having  a  lack  of  commonality.  Histori- 
cally,  joint   international   development 
programs  are  Inherently  turbulent  and 
trouble  ridden.  A  good  example  is  the 
MBT-70    development    program;     and 
Mallard  involves  four  participating  coun- 
tries. For  these  reasons,  the  committee 
recommends  termination  of  the  Proj- 
ect Mallard  program. 

The  committee  also  recommends  the 
termination  of  the  Navy  Condor  air-to- 
surface  standoff  missile  system.  This  pro- 
gram has  already  slipped  more  than  3 
years  behind  the  original  schedule  be- 
cause of  technical  difficulties,  and  the 
unit  cost  of  the  missile  is  expected  to  be 
almost  triple  the  original  estimate.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  size  of  the  proposed  Condor 
warhead  is  adequate  for  Its  intended 
mission.  Accordingly,  additional  funds 
for  this  project  have  been  denied  and  it 
is  recommended  that  termination  costs 


This  recommendation  would  eliminate 
the  remaining  $8,000,000.  There  are  al- 
ready a  large  niunber  of  attack  aircraft 
of  various  types  in  the  active  Inventory 
of  the  Navy,  Marine  Cori>s,  and  the  Air 
Force.  It  may  be  that  an  aircraft  specifi- 
cally designed  for  the  close  air  support 
role  would  be  superior  in  some  ways  to 
those  currently  available,  but  the  Air 
Force  has  not  yet  demonstrated  that  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  would  justify 
the  cost  of  developing  and  deploying  the 
proposed  A-X.  The  committee  realizes 
the  importance  of  the  close  air  support 
role  and  expects  that  at  some  time  a  new 
aircraft  for  this  role  will  be  required. 


CONCLUSIOK 

The  administration  and  Secretary 
Laird  are  to  be  commended  for  the  new 
look  imparted  to  the  management  of  de- 
fense matters  and  the  orderly  improve- 
ments already  made  in  the  solution  of 
problems. 

And  I  know  I  speak  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  when  I  state  the  ad- 
miration we  hold  for  the  uniformed  men 
of  our  armed  services  and  especially  the 
admiration  we  hold  for  the  fine  men  who 
have  fought  and  served  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  Nation  is  represented  and 
served  on  the  battlefield  by  a  fine  group 
of  Americans. 

The  committee  has  spent  the  better 
part  of  1  year  In  study,  scrutiny,  and 
analysis  of  the  Defense  Department 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
committee  began  receiving  testimony  on 
January  29,  1969  and  concluded  with 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  November  17  and  markup  of  the  bill 
on  November  20. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  ferret  out 
every  savings  possible  and  this  involved 
some  very  difficult  decisions.  In  my  view 
the  amount  recommended  in  the  bill  rep- 
resents the  minimum  level  needed  for 
our  national  security. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  15090. 
The  funds  it  would  provide  are  needed 
to  fulfill  our  hopes  for  peace  with  honor 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SiKES) . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
has  given  his  customarily  outstanding 
discussion  of  defense  funding  problems. 
He  has  answered  many  of  the  questions 
which  may  be  expected  to  arise.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Texas  to- 
day, as  I  have  previously,  upon  his  leader- 
ship. 

Before  I  discuss  the  bill,  let  me  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  and  which  are  being 
made  about  the  important  services  ren- 
dered by  Bob  Michaels  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  through  many 
dedicated  years.  Bob  Michaels  is  a  most 
knowledgeable  member  of  the  staff,  and 
he  has  carried  a  big  part  of  the  load 
which  has  had  to  be  borne  by  staff  mem- 
bers on  this  very  important  committee. 


be  financed  through  the  use  of  existing    Theirs  has  been  a  superhuman  respon 


prior  year  unobligated  balances 

In  the  Air  Force  R.D.T.  &  E.  program, 
the  committee  recommends  the  deletion 
of  all  A-X  development  funds.  The  au- 
thorization act  has  already  reduced  the 
amount  from  $12,000,000  to  $8,000,000. 


sibillty.  They  have  performed  their  task 
admirably,  and  Bob  Michaels  has  been 
an  outstanding  leader  in  their  activities. 
The  committee  will  miss  his  valuable 
services. 
I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  Im- 


portant question  before  Congress  In  mat- 
ters of  defense  Is  that  of  modernization. 
The  able  and  great  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, Senator  Stennis,  has  stated  he 
fears  a  second-rate  role  for  the  United 
States  in  1975  unless  Congress  permits 
new  weapons  development.  I  am  willing 
to  go  a  step  further:  We  already -are  in 
or  dangerously  near  a  second-rate  role, 
because  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
modernization  of  weapons.  This  applies 
in  so  many  areas.  It  applies  to  the  fleet 
and  it  certainly  Includes  submarines.  It 
applies  to  aircraft  and  includes  both  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  air  arm.  It  ap- 
pUes  to  nearly  every  level  of  equipment 
funding. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  prevented  diversion  of  re- 
sources into  the  development  of  newer 
weapons,  but  this  has  not  been  the  only 
problem.  There  has  also  been  the  very 
serious  gap  occasioned  by  the  111  air- 
craft series — the  TFX — in  its  various 
categories.  Then  there  have  been  inex- 
cusable delays  in  the  development  of 
some  other  new  weapons,  including 
tanks.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  both  we 
and  our  allies  are  using  equipment  which 
is  not  as  modern  as  that  possessed  by 
the  Russians  and  their  friends,  and  the 
situation  is  going  to  get  worse  before  it 
can  possibly  get  better. 

This  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
close  the  gap.  Lack  of  modernization 
may  be  the  most  serious  omission  in  the 
bill.  It  is  something  that  deserves  much 
more  thought  and  action  than  it  has 
received. 

There  is  the  matter  of  cost — and  de- 
fense is  costly.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
blame  that  is  being  leveled  by  critics  at 
defense  spending,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
we  take  a  quiet  look  at  the  way  in  which 
defense  costs  have  been  leveling  off. 

Take  away  the  cost  of  the  Vietnamese 
war — and  that  is  very  considerable,  $25 
billion  to  $30  billion  a  year — and  then 
compare,  if  you  will,  the  relative  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  dollar  with  its  pur- 
chasing- value  5  to  10  years  ago.  When 
these  things  are  done  you  will  find  we 
are  getting  more  defense  for  a  dollar 
than  we  have  obtained  at  any  time  in 
recent  history,  and  this  despite  cost  over- 
runs, inflation,  escalation,  high  wages 
and  all  the  other  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  today's  high  defense  costs. 

So  it  is  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give 
some  credit  along  virith  the  blame  that 
presently  is  being  directed  at  defense 
spending.  Some  of  both  are  in  order,  I 
do  not  argue  that,  but  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  story. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  size  of  the  cut  inflicted  in  this 
year's  defense  appropriation  bill,  but 
what  may  not  have  been  stated  is  that 
this  is  the  deepest  cut  percentagewise 
that  has  been  made  on  any  appropriation 
bill  this  year.  It  is  also  the  largest  cut 
percentagewise  made  on  any  defense 
appropriation  bill  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war. 

Those  who  have  clamored  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  defense  and  a  buildup  of  other 
expenditures  for  domestic  needs — and  I 
recognize  the  pressure  of  domestic  need — 
those  who  want  less  defense  and  more 
domestic  spending,  can  take  comfort 
from  what  is  now  happening  to  defense 
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expenditures.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  appropriation  bills  In  which  amounts 
have  been  raised  above  the  budget  this 
year,  significantly  raised  either  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor.  This  one  has  been 
deeply  cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
the  total  of  the  fund  reductions  which 
have  been  achieved  in  appropriation  bills 
this  year  are  in  defense. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  cuts  of  the 
magnitude  shown  in  this  bill  can  be 
justified.  I  know  there  is  a  need  for 
modernization  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment beyond  that  which  is  possible  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill.  I  can  even  see 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  cuts  which  have 
been  inflicted  that  we  may  be  embark- 
ing on  imilateral  disarmament,  and  I 
trust  that  the  House,  which  is  usually 
very  sensible  about  these  things,  fully 
realizes  the  danger  of  unilateral  disarm- 
ament at  a  time  when  we  are  just  em- 
barking on  talks  with  the  Russians 
about  mutual  limitations  on  defense 
programs. 

The  Russians  seem  to  be  more  fully  in- 
formed on  some  of  these  things — at  least, 
their  government  is — than  the  American 
people,  and  they  will  take  advantage,  and 
full  advantage,  of  any  reduction  in  mili- 
tary strength  which  we  inflict  on  our- 
selves without  requiring  a  quid  pro  quo 
in  the  negotiations. 

The  cuts  which  have  been  armounced 
by  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
prior  to  the  markup  and  reporting  of  this 
bill  are  In  general  in  the  same  pattern  as 
those  in  the  bill,  and  that  I  believe  is 
fortunate. 

I  do  believe  that  the  combined  total 
represents  reductions  enough  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  military  establishment  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year. 

I  realize  that  money  must  be  saved 
and  exi>enditures  must  be  reduced  wher- 
ever It  is  possible.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
cuts  which  have  been  imposed  will  ac- 
complish the  objectives  which  are  de- 
sired. For  instance  there  is  the  matter  of 
reduction  in  civilian  employment.  Among 
the  most  severe  are  the  reductions  in 
the  naval  aircraft  rework  facilities  at 
a  number  of  naval  bases.  The  effect  of 
these  severe  cuts  will  be  to  deprive  ex- 
perienced, capable,  and  dedicated  civilian 
employees  of  a  livelihood.  However,  the 
aircraft  rework  must  still  be  done. 
Planes  will  continue  to  require  repair  and 
rebuilding  operations.  That  means  ad- 
ditional contract  work  will  be  necessi- 
tated. Contract  overhaul  and  repair  is 
not  necessarily  the  most  economical.  In 
most  instances  it  is  more  costly  because 
It  is  not  as  dependable  and  because  of 
miscalculations  in  contract  awards. 

I  note,  too.  that,  although  it  is  pro- 
posed to  dismiss  American  employees  at 
home,  the  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
pects to  do  overhaul  and  repair  opera- 
tions abroad.  That  means  continued  gold 
flow.  It  means  foreign  nationals  will  re- 
ceive employment  instead  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals, and  it  means  that  foreign  econ- 
omies will  be  boosted  while  ours  suf- 
fers. This  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 
I  urge  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
remedy  this  situation  post  haste. 

I  have  also  questioned  the  present 
practice  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  use  of  overtime  in  large  amounts  for 


civilian  employees.  The  use  of  overtime 
is  a  costly  procedures.  The  present  very 
considerable  amount  of  overtime  adds 
materially  to  the  total  cost  of  civilian 
employment.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there 
should  be  reductions  of  overtime  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  in  order  to  per- 
tnit  more  civilians  to  retain  their  posi- 
tions. Those  who  lose  their  jobs  will  be 
very  severely  affected  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  use  of  less  overtime  would  per- 
mit more  civilians  to  retain  their  em- 
ployment. This  in  itself  would  be  a 
morale  builder  and  a  desirable  approach. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  a  subject  not  gen- 
erally discussed  in  connection  with  the 
bill. 

In  August,  I  visited  a  number  of  coim- 
tries  which  are  far  off  the  beaten  track 
to  most  Congressmen.  These  are  nations 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Mediterranean 
areas  where  change  is  in  the  making  and 
where  important  decisions  affecting  their 
future  and  ours  are  in  process.  Where- 
ever  I  went,  I  was  struck  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  done  by  U.S.  training 
missions  overseas  and  by  the  valuable  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  training  of  for- 
eign military  personnel  in  U.S.  military 
programs  and  schools  and  in  U.S.  col- 
leges and  imiversities.  Certainly  these  are 
an  important  element  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance programs.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  programs  should  be  expanded  very 
considerably.  The  foreign  military  per- 
soimel  who  train  here  or  who  study  here 
learn  something  about  America  that  is 
just  as  important  as  their  military  or 
technical  training.  The  U.S.  missions 
abroad  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
story  of  America  in  a  way  that  is  equally 
as  important  as  to  any  other  phase  of 
their  contributions.  This  interchange  of 
personnel  and  ideas  is  too  valuable  to  re- 
main at  the  current  level.  ^Vhile  we  con- 
tinue these  programs  at  a  comparatively 
low  level,  the  Russians  and  the  Red  Chi- 
nese are  working  vigorously  to  expand 
their  own  mission  programs  and  their 
efforts  are  meeting  with  a  measurable 
degree  of  success.  The  same  benefits  ac- 
crue to  Russia  from  these  interchanges 
that  I  seek  for  the  United  States.  I  can 
state  that  nearly  every  non-Communist 
coimtry  would  prefer  to  have  its  per- 
sormel  train  in  the  United  States  and  to 
have  U.S.  military  missions  in  their 
midst.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not 
take  advantage  of  this  inexpensive  pro- 
cedure for  important  missionary  work. 

You  have  grown  accustomed  to  my 
concern  about  the  position  held  by  the 
Reserve  components.  I  trust  you  will  ac- 
cord me  the  right  to  speak  from  the 
standpoint  of  personal  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Reserve  affairs  gained 
through  many  years  of  actual  partici- 
pation in  Reserve  programs.  From  that 
knowledge  and  from  the  hearings  con- 
ducted this  year,  I  am  convinced  that 
emphasis,  particularly  on  equipment  for 
the  Reserve  forces,  is  lagging  badly,  and 
this,  in  itself,  has  adversely  affected 
training  programs  and  morale.  There  is 
a  reason  for  this  situation.  The  Viet- 
namese war  has  required  that  many  Re- 
serve units  give  up  their  most  modem 
equipment  or  that  they  not  receive  mod- 
ern equipment  which  had  been  scheduled 
for  delivery  to  them.  As  the  pressure  of 


the  requirements  for  the  Vietnamese  war 
diminishes,  there  should  be  renewed  em- 
phasis on  modernization  of  the  Reserve 
c(Mnponents.  They  should  not  continue  to 
occupy,  as  one  publication  has  stated, 
"An  ill-outlined,  shadowy  place  in  the 
OSD  organizational  sim."  This  bill  gives 
lltUe  help. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice has  been  surfaced  and  restored  to 
a  position  more  In  keeping  with  its  im- 
portance as  an  established  and  respon- 
sible board.  Let  me  remind  the  House 
that  this  board  has  been  responsible  for 
the  civilian  marksmanship  program, 
which  was  first  brought  to  life  by  the 
Congress  in  1903.  This  program,  through 
two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  conflicts,  has  assured  a  civilian 
army  of  a  needed  cadre  of  trained  civil- 
ian shooters  at  a  token  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent. 

The  program  of  the  national  board 
has  fallen  upon  evil  times  in  recent  years 
and  was  in  fact  almost  destroyed.  Appar- 
ently the  same  groups  which  have  sought 
to  take  guns  away  from  the  law-abiding 
citizens  in  America  also  want  to  destroy 
the  civilian  marksmanship  program.  To 
people  who  know  firsthand  about  weap- 
ons and  Infantry  combat  and  who  are 
deeply  aware  of  the  need  for  better 
marksmanship  for  the  frontline  troops, 
this  threat  to  a  modest  national  program 
for  civilian  marksmen  seems  almost 
unbelievable. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that 
through  the  past  2  years  the  programs 
for  the  National  Board  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Rifle  Practice  have  been  reduced 
to  the  present  token  amount  of  $52,750. 
This  amount  is  barely  suflBcient  for  sur- 
vived. It  does  not  contain  marksmanship 
funds,  which  were  carried  in  previous 
bills,  and  this  would  require  an  additional 
$171,600.  The  present  request  is  $203,650 
less  than  the  amount  actually  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  1968.  Present  PEMA  funds 
will  permit  the  free  issue  of  .22  caliber 
anununitlon  In  the  amoimt  of  $84,000, 
the  same  figiire  as  In  fiscal  1969.  The 
present  funding  level  does  not  provide 
support  of  the  rifie  matches.  It  is  my 
hope  that  now  that  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  plight  of  the  board  and 
that  it  has  at  least  been  restored  to  its 
rightful  place  in  the  bill,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  a  realistic  view  of  the  needs 
of  the,  board  and  provide  funding  for 
the  marksmanship  program 

It  is  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  this 
program  which  patriotically  supports 
our  Government  and  its  objectives  should 
be  subjected  to  a  pinch-penny  policy 
while  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Student  Association  has  received  from 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
others  nearly  a  million  dollars  In  tax 
funds  with  which  to  oppose  the  war 
against  communism  In  Vietnam  and  to 
fight  nulitary  preparedness  in  the  face 
of  world  menace.  It  does  not  quite  add  up 
to  common  sense  standards  which  in- 
spire public  confidence. 

I  should  mention  also  the  work  of  the 
Logistics  Management  Institute,  which 
from  its  Inception  8  years  ago,  has  con- 
ducted studies  In  logistics  and  related 
areas  directed  toward  improved  readi- 
ness and  reduction  in  cost  of  defense  op- 
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eratlons.  It  has  been  my  belief  that  over 
the  last  several  years,  recommendations 
contained  in  LMI  reports  have  resxilted 
in  cost  savings  and  management  Im- 
provements as  these  recommendations 
were  implemented  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Cost  savings  have  been  initi- 
ated. The  background  and  expertise  of 
the  LMI  staff  can  provide  a  basis  for 
additional  cost  savings  through  improved 
management  practices.  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  should  think  twice  before  we 
force  the  Defense  Department  to  deprive 
Itself  of  this  capabiUty. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent subject.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
more  than  a  little  concern  that  Red 
China  is,  in  the  view  of  many  qualified 
observers,  now  in  the  midst  of  prepara- 
tion for  war.  Possibly  this  is  because  of 
fear  of  a  Soviet  attack.  But  it  is  hardly 
to  be  anticipated  that  these  two  principal 
Communist  powers  would  reach  a  falling 
out  of  such  a  serious  nature.  It  is  more 
logical  that  Red  China  sees  in  a  military 
build-up  a  measure  of  insurance  against 
a  Soviet  attack,  plus  an  added  capability 
to  exercise  aggression  upon  the  weaker 
neighbors  along  her  border.  Whatever 
^  the  reason,  it  appears  indisputable  that 
Red  China  has  stepped  up  its  war  pre- 
paredness programs  and  that  it  is  con- 
ducting air  raid  drills,  building  air  raid 
shelters,     accumulating     stockpiles    of 
emergency  food  rations,  plus  a  buildup  in 
modernization  for  its  forces.  This  has  the 
effect  of  disciplining  the  population  and 
consolidating   the  Government's   grasp 
upon  it,  and  in  sharpening  and  pulling 
together  the  Chinese  army.  The  Red  Chi- 
nese army  has  been  engaged  in  many 
chores  during  recent  years  which  are  not 
military  in  nature.  These  range  all  the 
way  from  running  railroads  to  harvest- 
ing crops.  Now  there  is  emphasis  on  the 
restoration   of   professionalism   to   the 
army.  All  of  this  comes  at  a  time  when 
revolutionary  activities  are  being  stepped 
up  all  along  China's  borders.  Training 
and  equipping  of  cadres  to  stir  up  trou- 
ble in  other  nations  is  going  on  con- 
stantly, and  there  is  a  frequent  exchange 
of  personnel  between  the  Red  Chinese 
forces  and  the  revolutionary  imlts  which 
are  active  among  Red  China's  neighbors. 
Let  me  add  this  and  then  I  will  be 
through :  It  should  be  quite  apparent  that 
communism  respects  strength  and  only 
strength.  The  Commimists  will  not  at- 
tempt to  overrim  a  country  which  is  mil- 
itarily prepared  to  defend  Itself.  We  are 
seeking  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam.  We  must  first 
help  South  Vietnam   to   become   suffi- 
ciently strong  to  withstand  aggression. 
This  is  in  process  and  we  are  making 
important  and  valuable  progress  in  that 
direction.  It  will  not  come  overnight,  but 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  making  the 
most  determined  effort  yet  to  reach  the 
point  where  they  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet.  The  House  should  be  encouraged 
at  the  progress  there. 

Communism  will  in  time,  regardless 
of  Vietnam,  seek  other  victims.  Com- 
munist nations  today  are  promoting  rev- 
olution in  every  country  in  the  world  and 
particularly  those  whose  borders  they 
touch  on.  They  will  even  consider  direct 
aggression  when  it  suits  their  purpose, 
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but  keep  this  in  mind :  Communist  China 
would  not  dream  of  attacking  Taiwan, 
for  instance,  unless  a  speedy  conquest 
could  be  anticipated.  North  Korea  will 
not  attack  South  Korea  imless  South 
Korean  equipment  and  forces  are  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  North  Korean 
onslaught.  Communist  nations  want 
quick  conquest  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  goals  before  world  opinion  sours 
and  before  world  sentiment  can  coalesce 
against  their  aggression. 

It  should  be  very  clear  that  what  we 
now  seek  is  to  strengthen  friendly  coun- 
tries so  that  they  can  defend  and  protect 
themselves  and  so  that  American  forces 
will  not  be  required  for  ttielr  survival. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  administra- 
tion's stated  aims  to  reduce  our  involve- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations 
and  to  induce  those  nations  to  depend  on 
their  own  capabilities.  Again  that  is  why 
I  have  urged  modernization.  It  is  much 
less  costly  to  provide  modem  weapons 
than  it  is  to  send  American  bodies.  The 
failure  to  provide  modern  weapons  for 
our  friends  and  the  failure  to  develop 
them  for  ourselves  can,  in  time  to  come, 
require  the  sending  of  American  bodies 
instead. 

But  the  immediate  objective  is  an  ade- 
quate defense  for  America.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  preparedness  at  home; 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  the  capability 
to  defend  ourselves.  Those  who  wear  our 
uniform  must  have  adequate  equipment 
and  proper  training.  This  we  seek  to  pro- 
vide. These  are  the  best  guarantees  of 
the  survival  of  this  Nation  and  the  survi- 
val of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon),  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, has  done,  as  always,  an  out- 
standing job  in  presenting  this  bill  in  a 
very  succinct  and  very  understandable 
form  on  the  House  fioor.  As  the  chairman 
pointed  out  and  as  my  good  friend  from 
Florida,  Bob  Sikks,  has  pointed  out,  the 
bill  that  our  committee  presents  to  the 
House  represents  the  greatest  dollar  re- 
duction proposed  since  fiscal  year  1954  at 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  This  is  no 
mean  accomplishment  at  a  time  when  we 
are  engaged  in  another  costly  conflict  for 
there  is  approximately  $23.2  biUion  in 
this  bill  alone  for  Vietnam.  Yet  I  am 
certain  that  the  remarkable  reductions 
represented  in  this  budget  in  no  way 
jeopardize  a  single  American  service- 
mtin  who  relies  on  us  for  responsible 
action  to  assure  his  abihty  to  defend 
himself  on  the  battlefield.  Nor  does  it 
imperil  the  general  security  of  the 
United  States  itself. 

The  fiscal  1970  defense  appropriation 
calls  for  $69,960,048,000,  a  reduction  of 
$4,442,201,427  below  the  fiscal  1969  ap- 
propriation, and  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  budget  is  $7,780,152,000 
below  the  recooamendation  made  for  fis- 
cal 1970  by  the  previous  administration 
early  last  January  and  $5,318,152,000 
under  the  original  estimates  submitted 
by  the  new  administration. 

There  is  not  a  Member  in  this  House 
who  does  not  earnestly  hope  that  fu- 
ture events  will  permit  us  to  bring  forth 


even  more  drastically  reduced  militaiy 
appropriations  when  we  next  come  to 
the  floor  with  the  1971  fiscal  budget. 

I  am  optimistic  on  this  score  on  two 
counts:  I  think  we  are  at  last  on  the 
right  course,  under  President  Nixon,  to 
disengaging  ourselves  from  the  Vietnam 
war,  which  will  have  cost  us  $104,607,- 
000,000  from  its  inception  to  the  end  of 
fiscal  1970.  And,  second,  we  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  look 
with  pride  on  one  of  our  alumni,  our  bril- 
liant former  colleague,  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
who  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretaiy  of 
Defense  last  January  and  who  has  been 
sweeping  out  the  skeletons  that  were 
hidden  in  Pentagon  closets  ever  since. 
He  took  with  him  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  tlie  keen  and  probing  mind 
which  served  our  committee,  the  Con- 
gress, and  American  taxpayers  so  well 
during  his  years  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  committee  report  quite  aptly  calls 
fiscal  1969  the  "year  of  the  cost  over- 
run." These  overrims,  to  the  tune  of  $16.2 
billion  over  the  last  several  years  are  not 
music  to  the  ears  of  the  much-put-upon 
taxpayer.  Taxpayers  can  rejoice,  how- 
ever, that  Secretary  Laird  is  the  man 
who  has  ferreted  out  this  Information, 
with  the  same  uncanny  faculty  for  un- 
covering waste,  duplication,  extrava- 
gance, and  clumsy  and  dubious  procure- 
ment practices  that  made  him  such  an 
invaluable  member  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee. He  and  his  staff  have  uncov- 
ered laxities — improperly  defined  specifi- 
cations, delays  In  delivering  Govern- 
ment-furnished equipment,  and  an  over- 
loswl  of  concurrency  between  research 
and  development  and  production. 

Having  his  skilled  investigative  tal- 
ents at  work  in  the  Pentagon  has  been 
a  boon  both  to  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee and  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Here 
is  the  sort  of  candor  he  displayed  In  tes- 
tifying before  our  subcommittee — and  it 
is  to  be  found  in  part  7  of  the  hearings  if 
any  of  you  would  like  to  read  it: 

I  am  Btlll  not  convinced  that  we  have  un- 
covered all  the  deficiencies  In  cur  current 
programs  and  we  will  continue  to  examine 
them  and  keep  the  Congress  informed. 

And  Secretary  Laird  went  on  to  say: 
I  should  also  note  that  the  coet  growth  of 
the  34  major  weapons  systems  on  which  we 
are  reporting  to  the  Congress  is,  as  shown  in 
table  2,  some  •16.2  blUlon  over  original  base- 
line estimates.  This  problem  will  affect  our 
budget  planning  for  some  years  to  come,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  size  of  the  cost  growth 
and  the  $1  billion  near-term  financial  defi- 
ciencies. Hard  decisions  must  be  faced  as  a 
new  system  enters  the  production  phase  and 
additional  amounts  of  the  $16.2  bllUon  must 
be  provided  within  limited  budget  funds  in 
future  years. 

He  said  further: 

We  will  continue  to  devote  top  level  man- 
agement attention,  as  we  have  since  January, 
to  solving  our  current  problems  and  prevent- 
ing, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  re- 
currences in  the  future. 

And  this  I  sincerely  believe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  remarks  I  will  in- 
clude the  table  to  which  the  Secretary 
referred  in  his  testimony.  It  details  a 
June  30,  1969,  summary  of  cost  growth 
on  34  major  weapons  systems,  ranging 
as  high  as  443.9  percent  over  the  original 
plan. 
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These  are  outlined  In  part  7  on  page 
367. 

This  is  the  first  we  have  had  a  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  who  has  come  before 
Congress  and  put  all  the  facts  on  the  line, 
identifying  cost  overruns  in  every  major 
weapons  system  in  all  three  branches  of 
the  service.  It  was  one  of  the  first  tasks 
he  had  his  staff  undertake  when  he  as- 
sumed his  new  duties,  to  identify  all  of 
these  areas  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  so  that  they  are  assembled  in  one 
place.  The  overruns  were  inherited;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  earliest  disclosure  of 
a  potential  overrun  was  developed 
right  in  our  committee  when  Mel  Laird 
was  still  a  member.  He  went  on  well 
equipped  to  the  Pentagon  to  undertake 
the  gargantuan  task  of  trying  to  turn 
it  into  a  tight  ship.  I  think  he  should 
be  commended  for  the  magnificent  job 
he  is  doing. 

I  know  that  he  is  looking  into  and 
encouraging  competitive  procurement 
among  the  services,  something  our  De- 
fense Subcommittee  has  urged  and  in- 
sisted upon  for  years.  Competitive  pro- 
curement has  been  on  a  steady  decline, 
although  Defense  officials  themselves 
have  said  that  experience  shows  that 
savings  of  25  percent  and  more  can  be 
realized  through  this  procedure. 

Just  as  an  example,  during  our  hear- 
ings it  developed  that  all  three  services 
are  procuring  survival  radios  independ- 
ently of  one  another  and  at  accelerated 
costs  as  a  result. 

The  radio  is  the  small,  lightweight  af- 
fair that  I  have  here,  a  very  lightweight 
piece  of  equipment  carried  on  the  person 
of  each  aircrew  member.  Should  his  craft 
go  down,  the  radio  enables  rescuing  air- 
craft or  ships  at  sea  to  "home"  on  his 
downed  location. 

He  can  pinpoint  his  whereabouts  and 
"talk  in"  the  rescue  plane  or  helicopter 
to  his  precise  location.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  personal  survival  radio  is  a  neces- 
sary and  invaluable  device  which  has 
saved  many  lives. 

But,  testimony  developed  in  our  sub- 
committee and  through  staff  investiga- 
tions brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have  been 
going  off  in  all  directions  in  procuring 
these  radios.  Unit  costs  have  soared  as  a 
result,  all  the  way  from  $213  per  radio 
for  the  Air  Force  to  $820  for  the  Army — 
and  I  might  add  that  civilian  off-the- 
shelf  radios  of  the  same  type  and  serving 
the  same  purpose  are  even  less  costly. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
had  there  been  competitive,  coordinated 
procurement  these  radios  would  now  be 
produced  at  a  fraction  of  those  costs. 

Virtually  no  effort  was  made  toward 
acquiring  a  single  standard  radio  suitable 
to  all  branches  of  the  service,  since  its 
purpose  would  be  identical  to  all.  This 
..situation  has  been  developing  since  the 
early  1960's  and  right  now  there  are 
seven  different  tjT)es  of  sets  in  DOD's 
survival  radio  inventory  and  an  eighth 
one  in  the  R.  &  D.  oven.  The  inevitable 
delays  which  accompanied  development 
and  refinement  of  these  radios,  as  each 
service  indicated  its  desires  for  more 
elaborate  capabilities,  resulted  in  over- 
nms  which  range  from  15  percent  to 
more  than  100  percent. 

This  is  a  small  example,  but  an  ex- 


pensive one,  of  the  kind  of  duplication 
which  multiplied  many  times  over  gives 
our  citizens  good  reason  to  grumble  when 
April  15  comes  around.  I  have  said  that 
I  am  convinced  our  good  friend  and 
former  colleague  will  run  a  far  tighter 
ship  than  what  he  inherited  last  Janu- 
ary. He  already  has  started  caulking  the 
seams  and  he  is  well  aware  that  this 
whole  area  of  procurement  practices  is  in 
dire  need  of  immediate  attention.  Our 
committee  has  asked  the  Director  of  De- 
fense, Research  and  Engineering  to  re- 
port to  us  at  next  year's  hearings  as  to 
what  duplications  have  been  uncovered 
and  eliminated.  I  am  optimistic  that 
under  Mel  Laird's  guidance  the  report 
will  be  happy  reading  for  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  and 
wish  to  compliment  him  on  the  fine  state- 
ment that  he  is  making. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  Secretary  Laird,  having 
tested  the  water,  as  he  always  has  tested 
the  water,  realized  that  cuts  would  be 
made  in  the  outlays  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and 
he  further  realized  that  appropriation 
bills  have  been  and  are  in  the  habit  now 
of  being  rather  late  in  passage,  and  if  he 
waited  until  a  bill  was  actually  passed, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  then  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  make  the  total 
cuts  that  were  necessary,  and  to  make 
that  cut  effective  in  the  last  part  of  the 
fiscal  year.  As  a  result,  the  Secretary 
actually  has  instituted  many  of  the  cuts 
which  we  are  now  discussing  as  a  pro- 
spective matter.  Actually  they  are  al- 
ready being  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  because  of  the  alertness  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  My  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  is  exactly  right. 
Not  only  has  he  made  the  cuts  this  year, 
as  were  pointed  out — but  some  of  the 
savings  especially  in  the  Pentagon  pro- 
curement— the  savings  will  amount  to 
literally  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Despite  the  frustrations  of  a  drawn- 
out  session,  with  delays  in  bringing  our 
bill  to  the  floor  completely  unrelated  to 
our  committee,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
streamlined  budget  we  are  presenting  to 
the  House.  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  not  beyond  criticism,  but  I 
think  even  oiu-  severest  critic  will  have 
to  admit  that  we  have  achieved  a  highly 
creditable  reduction.  We  have  cut  this 
budget  $4  billion  under  last  year  and  $7 
billion  below  the  amount  Lyndon  John- 
son and  Clark  Clifford  recommended. 
Those  are  substantial  sums. 

As  we  worked,  we  were  mindful  always 
of  our  great  responsibility  to  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  and  to  our  solemn  commit- 
ment to  provide  our  citizens  with  a 
strong  defense  during  these  badly 
troubled  times.  Simultaneously,  we 
worked  aware  of  the  blight  of  inflation 
which  is  increased  by  big  spending,  and 
of  the  many  pressing  needs  calling  to  us 
on  the  domestic  front.  And,  we  were  al- 
ways conscious  of  the  forgotten  Ameri- 
can, the  citizen  who  foots  the  bill  for  ev- 
ery money  measure  we  pass  in  this  House. 


I  think  the  committee  has  done  a  dam 
good  job,  working  with  a  keen  and  con- 
scientious Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is  my  greatest  hope,  as  I  know  it  is 
that  of  this  entire  House,  that  both  world 
conditions  and  a  more  tightly  run  Pen- 
tagon wUl  permit  us  to  come  to  this  floor 
in  1970  with  a  defense  bill  which  will 
show  even  greater  savings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude by  offering  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  which  states  "Congress 
Leading  the  Way  on  Military  CJutbacks." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  very  well 
written  article  and  I  just  want  to  say  in 
passing,  that  any  time  the  Washington 
Post  agrees  with  a  committee  and  this 
Congress,  we  have  done  a  darn  good  job. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow: 
Congress  Leading  Way  On  Military 

CtTTBACKS 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  House  today  takes  up  a  defense  money 
bill  which  reflects  the  new  mood  of  the  Con- 
gress toward  the  military. 

The  bill,  written  by  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  serves  notice 
that  Congress  Is  going  to  lead  the  way  to- 
ward retrenchment  of  the  U.S.  military  es- 
tablishment by  exercising  Its  power  of  the 
purse. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird,  the 
bill  says  in  effect,  will  have  Congress  with 
him  rather  than  against  him  on  money  sav- 
ing schemes. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
clashed  with  Congress  by  refusing  to  spend 
money  for  such  projects  as  the  Air  Force 
B-70  bomber. 

He  made  gains  for  a  while  against  both 
military  leaders  and  their  supporting  con- 
gressional committees  by  overwhelming  the 
opposition  with  facts,  figures,  color  charts, 
feints,  overstatements  and  strong  backing 
by  President  Kennedy. 

His  plan  was  to  accentuate  the  positive 
and  eliminate  the  negative. 

As  It  turned  out,  McNamara  got  his  way 
most  of  the  time  in  his  first  few  years  as  de- 
fense secretary. 

The  TFX  airplane  contract  award,  for  ex- 
ample, was  challenged  by  Sen.  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan  (D-Ark.),  starting  In  1963  but  did 
not  slow  McNamara  down  for  some  time. 

But  by  this  year  the  cost  overruns  on 
such  programs  as  the  TFX  fighter,  C-SA 
transport  and  mlnuteman  missile  had 
shown  that  McNamara  had  not  been  the 
complete  manager  after  all.  Members  of 
Congress  had  reason  to  try  their  own  hand 
at  managing  the  Pentagon. 

Such  newcomers  as  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale  (D-Mlnn.)  saw  this  right  away  as  he 
attacked  the  Navy's  most  sacred  cow,  the 
aircraft  carrier.  The  Navy  won,  but  the  po- 
litical soundness  of  opposing  a  pet  military 
project  on  cost-effectiveness  grounds  was 
demonstrated.  A  politician  need  not  look  like 
a  peacenik. 

The  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee Is  made  up  of  old  timers  who 
have  strongly  supported  most  military  proj- 
ects In  the  past.  The  fact  that  the  subcom- 
mittee cut  $6.3  billion  off  the  Pentagon's  fis- 
cal 1970  budget  showed  that  such  support 
has  a  limit  when  constituents  are  demand- 
ing a  rearrangement  of  national  priorities. 

Yesterday,  another  old  friend  of  the  mili- 
tary— Sen.  John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.)  predicted 
on  the  ABC  "Issues  and  Answers"  television 
program  that  the  Senate  would  go  along  In 
"large  measure"  with  the  gigantic  ♦5.3-bll- 
llon  House  cut.  That  cut  la  larger  than  the 
annual  budget  of  *  *  •  Important  to  the 
defense  effort  as  to  any  other  sector  of  the 
economy." 
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That  statement  takes  the  words  right  out 
of  the  mouths  of  several  liberals  In  Congress 
who  have  been  arguing  all  year  that  the  na- 
tion cannot  afford  not  to  cut  military  spend- 
ing. The  fact  that  the  conservative  Appro- 
priations Committee  both  said  it  and  the 
Nixon  defense  budget  by  6.3  billion  repre- 
sents a  trend  which  cannot  be  measiued 
alone  by  recent  votes  on  the  attempts  to  kill 
specific  Pentagon  projects. 

George  H.  Mahon  (D-Tex.),  chairman  of 
the  House  Defense  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee as  well  as  the  parent  appropriations 
committee,  himself  said  he  could  not  have 
pushed  the  full  Pentagon  budget  through 
the  House  In  1969  and  was  responding  t3 
what  he  called  the  "realities."  He  announced 
early  in  the  year  that  he  was  going  to  cut 
the  Pentagon's  fiscal  1970  budget  by  $5  bil- 
lion. And  his  old  committee  colleague,  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  R.  La!r:l,  scurried 
around  and  made  as  many  of  his  own  cuts 
first  as  he  could.  Laird  said  his  cuts  will 
amount  to  $3  billion  in  spending.  Mahon's 
cuts  are  put  at  95.3  billion  in  new  money 
(new  obllgatlonal  authority)  some  of  which 
would  show  up  as  a  spending  cut  beyond 
fiscal  1970. 

With  Congress  taking  the  lead  In  the  cuts, 
the  Defense  Secretary's  Job  Is  much  easier. 


"Look,  general,"  the  Secretary  can  say,  "the 
Congre&s  Is  going  to  cut  your  budget  by  tl 
bllUon.  Better  we  do  It  ourselves  than  have 
them  do  It  for  us."  McNamara  In  his  early 
years  would  cut  the  general's  budget  him- 
self and  then  had  to  defend  the  reduction 
hour  after  hour  before  the  congressional 
committees  armed  with  Information  supplied 
by  the  mllUtary. 

The  young  people  who  do  not  believe  the 
Russians  are  coming,  the  Vietnam  war.  the 
mess  of  the  cltUs  and  the  environment  all 
are  putting  the  old  hawks  on  the  defensive. 
The  once  overly  friendly  military  commit- 
tees realize  they  will  lose  their  power  unless 
they  approach  the  military  budget  more 
critically. 

Mahon  said  appropriations  subcommittee 
conducted  more  investigations  in  1969  than 
any  other  year.  Chairman  Stennls  of  Senate 
Armsd  Services  Committee  Is  reorganizing 
his  operation,  replacing  some  investigators 
with  budget  specialists.  And  while  Chair- 
man L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C.)  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Ccmmittee  remains  four 
square  behind  the  military,  his  committea 
can  only  authorize  how  much  money  should 
bs  {ippropriated.  Mahon  and  Stennls  have 
the  most  to  say  about  how  much  will  be 
appropriated. 


Military  leaders  natxirally  do  not  like  the 
change  in  the  wind.  Many  feel  the  press  Is 
at  fault  for  only  writing  about  the  projects 
that  go  wrong.  For  example,  right  after  Vice 
President  Agnew  lambasted  the  press,  sev- 
eral officers  at  the  Naval  War  College  showed 
up  for  classes  wearing  "We  love  you,  Splro" 
buttons. 

One  hard  fact  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  embittered  military  lead- 
ers under  attack  Is  that  the  Pentagon  simply 
Is  n:t  a  p'.aie  for  good  works.  Inherently, 
money  for  defense  Is  wasted  with  nothing 
like  a  rehabilitated  neighborhood  to  point 
to  aftsr  It  Is  spent.  Without  a  war,  the  money 
for  the  military  Is  high-priced  insurance — 
protection  money  extorted  out  of  the  tax- 
payer. In  the  extreme  view  With  a  war  lika 
Vietnam,  the  results  of  the  money  are  not 
apparent  to  the  critics. 

The  press  aside,  Mahon  and  bis  commlt- 
t3e  have  a  reputation  for  responsibility  and 
fairness.  The  military  cannot  lightly  dis- 
miss the  committee  findings  made  aftsr  hear- 
ing 5,947  pages  worth  of  testimony.  The 
findings  show — among  other  thlngE — that 
McNamara  did  not  master  the  Pentagon. 
They  also  serve  notice  on  Laird  that  he  is 
under  heavy  challenge  from  his  old  friends 
In  Congress. 
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>  Minuteman  II  and  III  counted  as  1  weapon  system. 
•  Not  available. 
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'  Not  considered  as  a  weapon  system. 

Note— Numbers  represent  June  30,  1969,  SAR  revised  through  Nov.  14,  1969. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the 
appropriation  bill  which  is  before  the 
Congress  today,  I  would  like  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  thanks 
for  the  very  splendid  help  we  have  had 
from  Bob  Michaels  and  other  members 
of  the  stafif . 

I  think  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
others  that  this  matter  of  handling  s^- 
proprlations  for  the  Defense  Department 
consists  of  so  much  detailed  work  and 
covers  so  many  major  problems,  it  is  next 
to  Impossible  to  master  It.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  addition  to  quite  a  large 
and  fine  staff,  we  have  many,  many  in- 
vestigations that  are  in  turn  carried  out 
by  those  who  are  expert  in  this  field  and 
borrowed  from  other  agencies,  in  most 
cases. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  let 
you  know  what  a  terrific  job  our  chair- 
man has  had  but  which  he  has  handled 
In  a  very  fine  manner,  supported  by  the 
subcommittee  this  year.  There  Is  no  way 


around  the  fact  that  we  are  meeting  at 
a  time  when  we  are  somewhat  in  a 
period  of  readjustment,  realinement,  a 
time  of  review.  As  many  of  you  know, 
through  the  years  I  have  taken  the  view 
that,  after  World  War  II,  when  we  had 
the  atomic  bomb  and  other  nations  did 
not,  we  more  or  less  went  aroimd  the 
world  telling  far  too  many  people,  "We 
will  take  care  of  you,"  and  we  got  our- 
selves injected  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
many  countries  around  the  world,  which 
in  many  cases  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
mistake.  Time  has  shown  that  we  no 
longer  have  a  comer  on  many,  many 
things  in  the  way  of  weaponry.  It  has 
also  disclosed  to  us  that  we  cannot  exact- 
ly run  any  other  country,  and  we  have 
become  a  bone  of  contention  In  many  of 
those  countries.  We  have  reached  such  a 
point  in  so  many  areas  of  the  world,  we 
now  have  to  bring  about  a  readjustment 
which  raises  with  us  some  real  serious 
questions  as  to  how  we  can  do  so  and  at 
the  same  time  defend  our  coimtry,  main- 


tain ourselves  as  a  free  power  In  the 
world,  a  great  power  for  good  and  a  great 
power  for  defense  in  case  we  need  it. 

I  believe  all  believe  we  must  bring  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  an  honorable  end ;  but, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  ever  be  cognizant 
that  we  must  do  so  with  the  maximum 
protection  of  our  men  who  are  there  and 
elsewhere  In  Asia. 

But  In  the  doing  of  the  things  I  have 
mentioned,  there  are  some  things  we 
should  think  about.  I  recall  having  heard 
Admiral  Nimitz,  Chief  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  say  some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
said  that  the  then  President  was  going 
to  turn  Okinawa  back  to  Nationalist 
Crhina — he  was  talking  privately  and  he 
said: 

What  we  do  not  realize  Is  that  when  we 
build  a  big  airfield  and  aet  up  weapons  of 
that  type,  we  cannot  destroy  them.  We  m*y 
drop  bombs  on  an  airfield  and  make  boles 
in  it.  but  they  can  fill  the  boles  with  dirt 
and  put  asphalt  on  top  of  that,  and  you  have 
the  airfield  ready  to  operate.  We  have  gone 
around  the  world  creating  weapons  that  can- 
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not  be  destroyed  and  to  talk  about  turning 
such  weapons  over  to  some  country  which 
cannot  hold  It  U  foolhardy  and  dangeroos. 
We  had  better  think  of  that  principle  today. 

It  being  true  that  we  are  facing  an 
inflation  that  a  few  years  ago  was  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  7  percent  a  year,  prob- 
ably more  now,  when  we  try  to  main- 
tain adequate  forces  during  the  period 
whiie  we  reassess  and,  as  I  have  said, 
review  our  equipment,  certainly  we  have 
a  real  Job  in  keeping  a  sense  of  balance 
within  our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  in  our  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  say  here  that  our  chairman  has  done 
a  fine  Job  in  that  area.  We  have  backed 
him  up.  We  expect  to  continue  to  do  so. 
But  in  the  process  we  have  to  think  of  a 
variety  of  things,  one  of  which  is  that 
we  have  our  economy  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  geared  up  to  defense  spend- 
ing. But  that  is  not  as  disturbing  as  it 
might  be  on  the  face  of  it,  because,  as 
someone  said  some  years  ago,  if  that 
same  amount  of  extra  effort  was  put 
forward  in  peacetime  activities,  into  our 
production,  that  we  would  have  a  wealth- 
ier country,  whereas  in  time  of  war  and 
preparation  for  war  we  bum  our  gaso- 
line and  destroy  our  material  things  and 
end  up  a  poorer  country. 

So  we  are  faced  here  with  trying  to 
bring  about  a  financial  readjustment. 
to  rearrange  our  relationship  with  many 
countries  around  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  stay  strong  and  see  that  we 
have  adequate  defense  to  protect  our- 
selves, not  only  during  this  period,  but 
in  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  not  going  to  detail  the  specific 
actions  that  have  been  spelled  out  so 
well  by  my  chairman  and  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  but  I  say  here  that 
I  believe  under  the  leadership  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  man  who 
has  studied  this  subject  matter  and  has 
cooperated  with  our  chairman  and  with 
the  committee  through  the  years,  we  will 
have  an  objective  and  new  look  at  our 
defense  spending  and  our  commitments, 
and  we  can  expect  full  cooperation  be- 
tween him  as  a  representative  of  the 
executive  department  and  the  House  as 
a  legislative  body  of  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  the  funds  of  this  bill 
amounting  to  between  $5  or  $6  billion. 
What  does  not  show  is  that  within  the 
last  8  or  10  years  many  things  have  crept 
under  the  tent  designated  as  defense, 
which  really  are  not  defense  spending  in 
the  pure  sense  of  the  word.  Certainly 
many  of  those  things  I  do  not  consider 
to  be  real  defense  in  the  short  range  and 
perhaps  not  so  much  in  the  long  range. 
These  things  we  must  pull  back,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  dollar  which  is  as  impor- 
tant to  defense  as  it  is  to  the  domestic 
economy. 

As  we  read  the  figures  in  the  bill,  they 
show  the  result  of  some  major  surgery, 
but  that  was  done  with  a  friendly  and 
intelligent  hand,  and  the  total  amount  of 
money  available  Is  tremendous.  I  say 
again  for  the  record  that  under  the 
policies  which  have  been  set  up  by  our 
chairman  and  the  committee  on  the  mat- 
ter of  reprograming  efforts,  if  there  are 
any  places  in  this  bill  where  funds  later 


are  determined  could  better  be  used  in 
some  other  place,  all  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  to  do  is  come  up  and  ask  that 
those  funds  be  reprogramed  into  those 
things  considered  most  essential. 

The  bill  before  the  Members  is  well 
prepared  and  well  thought  out  and  tries 
to  meet  the  problems  as  we  see  them  now, 
but  we  have  kept  an  escape  clause,  so 
that  we  can  rearrange  the  fimds  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  We  are  living  in 
a  changing  world  and  one  in  which  we 
will  have  to  change  our  own  attitudes  and 
some  of  our  commitments.  While  we  are 
at  this  and  while  we  are  discussing  some 
of  those  subjects  today,  we  should  deter- 
mine whether  we  have  not  gone  into  too 
many  unilateral  contracts — under  which 
we  have  promised  to  take  care  of  other 
areas  where  such  area  has  made  no  such 
commitment  to  us. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee  for  a 
long  time  I  think  I  can  say  the  commit- 
tee has  done  a  fine  job  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. But  for  those  who  may  be 
worried  about  the  safety  of  the  country, 
let  me  say  this  bill  is  fully  fimded  to  meet 
the  needs  as  we  see  them  and  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  sees  them.  In  case  we 
have  some  funds  in  the  wrong  para- 
graphs, as  time  unfolds  and  the  situation 
unfolds,  there  are  ways  provided  to  re- 
program  and  put  the  fimds  where  they 
will  be  most  needed  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  future. 

I  conclude  by  saying  we  must  keep  up 
this  review  on  policy,  commitments,  and 
other  problems,  as  well  as  funding. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  huge  bill,  but  this  time  it  is  not 
as  huge  as  it  has  been  in  years  past. 
As  was  indicated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  reduction  from  past 
years  must  go  to  the  present  Secretary 
of  Defense,  a  former  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  a  former  member 
of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  fact  that 
we  have  been  able  to  make  these  cuts, 
I  am  sure,  comes  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  appointing  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  man  who  did  not  have  to  learn 
about  the  Defense  Department  because 
he  already  knew  about  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  long  experience  on  this 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

As  a  result,  without  creating  havoc  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  we  will  re- 
duce the  new  obligational  authority  from 
that  suggested  by  the  Nixon  budlget  by 
approximately  $5.3  billion.  I  think  even 
more  importantly  in  this  year  of  finan- 
cial infiation.  the  cash  outlay  for  fiscal 
year  1970  will  be  reduced  by  more  than 
$3  billion. 

Tins  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It 
was  not  an  easy  thing  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  advise.  It  was  not  an  esisy 
thing  for  the  subcommittee  to  accom- 
plish. As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  Just  stated,  there  is  no  Member  on 
the  sulx:ommittee  who  is  not  thoroughly 
dedicated  to  the  idea  that  the  defense  of 
this  country  is  the  highest  priority  in  the 


business  of  the  Govenunent  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  is  a  result  of  a  revision  of  some 
national  priorities.  As  the  Congress  well 
knows,  the  Nixon  administration  early 
made  a  decision  to  Vietnamize  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  in  so  doing  to  reduce  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  to  a  figure  as  low 
as  possible  the  numbers  of  American 
troops  who  will  participate  in  that  war. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  delighted  to  yidd 
to  my  good  friend,  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  hear  a  lot  about 
the  Nixon  administration's  Vietntuniz- 
ing  the  war.  I  approve  of  it,  and  agree, 
but  does  not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
President  Johnson  also  did  a  lot  of  work 
in  that  direction  under  his  administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Speaker,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  any  intention  of  mine  to  in- 
dicate that  the  opposite  was  the  situa- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  Vietnamization 
process  was  undertaken  so  early  in  this 
administration  would  certainly  have  to 
indicate  in  the  mind  of  any  fair  individ- 
ual that  a  groimdwork  had  been  laid, 
which  had  to  have  preceded  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  administration.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that. 

I  thank  my  friend  the  Speaker  for 
bringing  this  up,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing political  about  this  and  there  is  no 
desire  by  anybody  to  take  any  political 
credit  for  what  I  believe  is  a  successful 
program  and  will  be  a  successful  program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  realize  there  was 
nothing  political.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  the  Record  to  show  I  had  the  slight- 
est thought  in  that  regard,  because  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  as  far  removed 
from  politics  in  his  thoughts  as  I  am. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  consider  that  to  be 
a  compliment,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  make 
the  Record  clear  that  this  is  something 
other  administrations  also  were  carrying 
out.  I  support  the  carrying  out  of  it  and 
the  intensification,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
very  successful,  but  the  history  of  it  goes 
back  to  other  administrations. 

Mr.  RHODES.  However,  I  am  sure  the 
Speaker  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
facts  do  indicate  and  the  figures  do  in- 
dicate that  at  the  time  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration came  into  power  there  were 
540,000  some  troops  in  Vietnam  and  we 
now  have  tmder  500,000  and  we  hope 
that  the  figure  is  going  down. 

I  believe  the  Speaker  would  have  to 
agree  with  me  that  the  administration 
which  is  in  power,  at  the  time  the  actual 
reduction  occurs,  would  certainly  be  that 
administration  which  should  receive  the 
lion's  share  of  the  credit. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
would  have  happened  imder  another  ad- 
ministration. The  plans  which  they  had 
developed — ^I  presume  they  had  plans  be- 
cause the  Spieaker  says  they  did — cer- 
tainly might  have  continued  to  lay  dor- 
mant, as  they  had  prior  to  the  time  this 
administration  came  into  power. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  MINSHALL.  After  listening  to  this 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  and  my 
good  friend  the  Speaker,  I  certainly  want 
to  say  some  of  the  groundwork  as  has 
been  pointed  out  for  Vietnamizing  the 
war  did  occur  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  I  know  the  Vietnamization  of 
the  war  has  been  intensified  and  speeded 
up  under  this  administration,  to  the  tune 
that  today  we  have  66,000  net  less  troops 
in  Vietnam  than  we  had  when  this  ad- 
uiinistration  took  over  January  20. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Ohio  will  agree,  also,  as  long  as  we  have 
gotten  into  a  course  in  history  with  re- 
■gard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  that  it  might 
be  well  to  record  right  here  that  in  Jan- 
uary 1961  when  the  I>emocratic  admin- 
istration headed  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  came  into  power  there  were 
some  676  American  troops  in  Vietnam. 
After  8  years  of  Democratic  administra- 
tions there  were  540,000  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  always  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  RJcCORMACK.  I  was  hiterested  in 
and  somewhat  intrigued  by  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
about  the  withdrawal  of  troops.  Of 
course,  the  withdrawal  is  based  upon  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  which  per- 
mitted it,  but  they  did  not  arise  over- 
night. The  origin  of  them  goes  back  sev- 
eral years.  We  all  approve  of  it,  of 
course.  However,  I  do  hope  that  we  will 
never  agree  on  an  imposed  Communist 
coalition  government  in  Vietnam.  If  that 
day  ever  arrives,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  in 
ths  history  of  America,  because  to  me 
that  would  be  a  complete  capitulation. 
The  observation  of  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
of  course,  is  completely  free  from  any  po- 
litical connotation.  I  know  that.  How- 
ever, all  I  was  thinking  was  to  have  my 
friend  from  Arizona's  remarks  appear  to, 
as  I  am  sure  he  wanted  them  to  be,  im- 
partial. I  know  nobody  is  supporting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  more 
strongly  than  I  am,  but  the  history  of 
Vietnamization  goes  back  into  previous 
administrations,  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  About  as  free  from  po- 
litical connotation  as  was  the  cessation 
of  bombing  at  the  zero  hoiu-  before  the 
election  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  a  rather  fortuitous 
circumstance,  which  was  not  intended 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  last  election. 
Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  would  not  agree 
with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  did  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman would. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  So  my  position  is  ab- 
solutely clear,  I  want  to  point  out  that  I 
merely  recoimted  what  the  facts  are  and 
what  the  record  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 


cause the  facts  are  that  there  are  66,000 
less  troops  in  Vietnam  today  than  there 
were  last  January  20.  I  should  like  to 
point  out,  also,  that  this  year  we  are 
spending  nearly  $7  billion  less  in  Viet- 
nam than  we  had  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  also  agree  that  President 
Johnson's  speech  of  April  1968  spoke  of 
South  Vietnamese  assuming  a  greater 
responsibility  and  our  subcommittee  see- 
ing to  it  also  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  be  given  more  modern  equipment 
and  arms  so  that  they  could  effect  the 
present  Vietnamization  of  the  war? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  facts  that  the  gentleman  relates,  but 
if  the  gentleman  states  them  as  facts.  I 
will  accept  them  as  such.  However.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
also  agree  with  me  that  the  process  of 
reequipping  and  reestablishing  South 
Vietnamese  forces  was  only  a  dream  un- 
til the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  un- 
dertook it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Until  he  realized  those 
plans  and  actually  did  something  about 
them. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  colleague  is  so 
gracious  in  yielding  that  he  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  make  his  own  speech.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  comment  that  tliere 
is  enough  of  a  Job  for  all  of  us  to  do  from 
now  on  without  arguing  too  much  about 
who  deserves  what  credit  up  to  date. 
Will  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

I  remember  the  remark  made  by  the 
last  incumbent  of  the  Presidency  at  one 
stage  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  went  some- 
thing like  this:  "If  the  Vietnamese  war 
comes  off  well,  there  will  be  credit 
enough  for  everybody.  If  it  d  les  not  come 
off  well,  only  one  person  will  be  blamed, 
and  you  are  looking  at  him." 

And,  of  course,  this  is  the  situation  as 
it  often  occurs.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  well  knows,  the  person  who 
has  the  ultimate  responsibility  in  any 
great  endeavor  is  the  one  who  carries 
the  blame  if  there  is  to  be  blame. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  speak 
about  the  ABM.  However,  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  this  entire  body  is  very  well 
aware  of  the  facts  and  figures  concern- 
ing the  proposed  deployment  of  the 
ABM  and  I  do  not  intend  to  get  into 
that  subject  at  this  particular  time. 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  there 
are  $779.4  million  in  this  bill  for  the 
ABM,  $400.9  million  being  for  research 
and  development  training  and  evalua- 
tion and  $345.5  million  for  procurement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  items 
which  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  thoroughly  sold 


on  the  necessity  of  deploying  the  ABM 
system.  I  think  we  have  waited  long 
enough.  We  have  tested  it  thoroughly 
enough.  The  hardware  has  been  well 
tested.  The  radar  has  been  well  tested. 
Now  it  is  time  to  proceed  with  deploy- 
ment. It  has  been  said  in  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  think  it  is  true,  that  you 
can  test  a  weapons  system  to  death.  The 
time  has  come  for  giving  it  the  final  test 
by  putting  all  of  the  systems  together  in 
order  to  see  if  it  will  work.  This  is  the 
only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done  in 
providing  this  country  with  an  ABM 
system  which  will  be  meaningful  from 
the  standpoint  of  certain  types  of  at- 
tacks. 

This  is  not  a  full-scale  deployment.  In 
fact,  our  committee  has  been  assured 
that  the  amount  of  funds  requested  for 
future  ABM  sites,  if  any,  will  be  made 
each  year.  So,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  have  not 
wedded  themselves  to  a  policy  which 
must  proceed  willy-nilly  to  some  kind  of 
full  deployment  of  the  ABM  system.  The 
opposite  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  funds  a 
nuclear  carrier.  I  have  heard  many  peo- 
ple say  that  we  should  not  spend  more 
money  on  aircraft  carriers.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  true.  Let  me  Just  quote  from 
Mr.  Raymond  Blackburn,  the  editor  of 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships — and  Mr.  Black- 
bum  is  an  Englishman.  He  does  not  have 
any  ax  to  grind  insofar  as  American 
ships  are  concerned  but  he  says: 

The  nine  great  American  carriers  Includ- 
ing the  nuclear-powered  Enterprise  are  the 
latest  and  finest  Instruments  of  seapower 
ever  devised. 

I  doubt  he  would  have  said  this  if  the 
aircraft  carrier  is  an  antiquated  vulner- 
able instrument  of  warfare. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modem,  up- 
to-date  aircraft  carrier  is  a  real  miracle 
of  precision,  a  real  miracle  of  ability  to 
defend  itself  from  practically  any  threat 
known  to  man.  It  is  a  very  efiScient  man- 
ner of  projecting  the  power  of  the  United 
States.  This  country  has  always  been 
able  to  project  its  power  on  the  seas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  if  and  when  we  ever  get  into  a  sit- 
uation where  we  no  longer  have  the 
ability  to  project  our  power  on  the  seas, 
we  will  then  truly  become  a  second-rate 
nation.  I  say  this  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  thinks 
well  of  the  necessity  of  projecting  power 
on  the  seas.  She  is  building  a  mighty 
fieet  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  the 
Red  Navy.  However,  she  is  also  building 
a  merchant  marine  fieet  next  to  none. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  which 
this  Congress  ought  not  to  neglect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  think  that  along  with 
a  fighting  modem  up-to-date  Navy  there 
must  also  be  an  up-to-date  efficient  mer- 
chant marine.  This  country  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  was  without  peer  inso- 
far as  a  merchant  marine  capability  was 
concerned. 

We  now  find  ourselves  where  we  are 
probably  eighth  or  ninth  In  ranklns 
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among  the  merchant  marine  fleets  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
faced  up  to,  and  which  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  agreed 
that  he  would  face  up  to.  I  am  sure  that 
he  win. 

So!  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, this  Is  a  bill  which  recognizes  na- 
tional priorities.  It  does  not  put  as  many 
dollars  into  the  Defense  Department,  as 
many  people  feel  very  conscientiously 
are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
type  of  defense  this  country  needs  and 
must  have  in  the  years  to  come.  How- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  most  of  us  it  is 
an  adequate  bill  and  it  does  provide  for 
the  type  of  defense  which  we  must  have. 
There  are  other  priorities  to  which  our 
Nation  must  address  itself.  We  feel  that 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  those 
priorities  but  also  to  our  defense.  I  think 
that  in  a  matter  of  balancing  of  interest 
that  this  is  a  good  bill,  an  adequate  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  support  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
Bo) .  a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15090,  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970.  This  bill  Is 
the  result  of  extensive  work  done  by  the 
committee  In  an  attempt  to  strike  a 
proper  balance  between  the  desire  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  posture  and 
the  need  to  curtail  nonessential  military 
expenditures. 

I  commend  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mf.  Mahon),  and  all 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  for 
their  great  combined  effort  in  develop- 
ing and  bringing  forth  this  bill.  I  com- 
mend and  thank  the  very  able  staff  of 
the  committee  for  their  assistance  and 
dedication  especially  when  our  staff  of 
less  than  10  has  to  match  the  himdreds 
of  backup  experts  the  military  services 
have  in  presenting  their  testimony  to 
the  committee. 

I  again  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend our  chief  staff  member.  Bob  Mi- 
chaels, on  his  outstanding  and  dedicated 
service  and  wish  him  well  in  his  retire- 
ment. 

AR.  15090  provides  a  total  Defense  ap- 
propriation of  slightly  more  than  $69,- 
960,000,000,  a  reduction  of  more  than  10 
percent  from  the  January  1969  budget 
and  a  reduction  of  more  than  $4.4  billion 
from  the  last  appropriation.  This  repre- 
sents the  largest  cut  in  Defense  spending 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  I  participated  in 
the  extensive  hearings  on  this  legislation 
and  during  the  course  of  those  hearings 
I  raised  several  questions  concerning  pos- 
sible reductions  in  spending.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  bill  as  reported  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  responsible  effort  to  reduce  Defense 
spending  without  adversely  affecting  our 
national  defense  present  or  future. 

The  major  bulk  of  the  reduction  comes 
in  the  area  of  personnel  but  other  im- 
portant areas  include  additional  reduc- 
tions in  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
and  more  than  $2  billion  in  procurement. 
By  way  of  comparison  we  should  remem- 


ber that  this  proposal  translated  Into 
1964  economics  by  subtracting  the  cost 
of  Inflation  and  salary  Increases  is  far 
below  the  $49  billion  appropriation  ap- 
proved in  1964. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  approved  my  recommendation  that 
the  Navy  policy  with  respect  to  ship  re- 
pairs be  changed  to  allow  open  competi- 
tion for  ship  repairs  within  a  350  mile 
radius  of  the  home  port  where  repairs 
carmot  be  done  at  home  port.  This  change 
in  policy  recommended  and  discussed  in 
the  committee  report  will  result,  I  be- 
lieve, in  a  reduction  of  repair  costs  by 
encouraging  competition  and  will  bring 
some  relief  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area  through  a  greater  distribution  of  the 
repair  work.  With  the  closing  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  several  years  ago, 
defense  work  in  the  New  York  area  has 
been  limited.  Therefore,  it  is  my  hope 
that  with  this  chainge  in  policy  the  New 
York  area  will  receive  its  fair  share  of 
defense  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H  Jl.  15090  as  an  Important  step 
in  achieving  a  responsible  balancing  of 
national  priorities. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  That  shows  how  ineffec- 
tive and  indefinite  the  proposed  safe- 
guard ABM  system  would  be. 

In  fact,  later  on  there  is  another  pro- 
gram that  has  been  approved  by  this 
subcommittee  relating  to  defense  against 
inccMning  enemy  missiles  and  that  Is  the 
so-called  hard  rock  silo  program. 

On  pMige  703  of  the  hearings,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lipscomb), 
asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Do  you  think  that  we  need 
both? 

Colonel  Gbossmuxer.  Until  we  can  posi- 
tively prove  that  one  is  more  effective  than 
the  other,  I  believe  we  do  need  to  teat  both. 

We  who  are  owwsed  to  the  deidoy- 
ment  of  the  ABM  syst«n  favor  its  con- 
tinued research.  The  Incongruous  part 
of  the  action  of  the  committee  to  me  is 
to  read  their  very  eloquent  statement  in 
the  report  in  opposition  to  concurrency 
in  which  they  stated  their  opposition  to 
the  action  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  deploying  a  weapons  system  before  the 
research  and  development  was  ready  for 
it. 

They  objected  to  that  most  positively 
and  urged  the  Department  of  Defraise 
not  to  continue. 

Well,  what  did  they  do  in  the  ABM 
system?  The  ABM  has  $400  million  In 
this  bill,  approximately,  for  further  re- 
search for  the  safeguard  ABM. 

There  is  in  prospect  within  the  next 
few  years  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$1  billion  to  be  spent  in  further  research 
on  the  ABM. 

Why  then  should  we  approve  of  de- 
ployment at  this  time?  There  is  a  time 
for  research,  there  is  a  time  for  deploy- 
ment. This  program  has  not  passed  the 
research  stage. 

I  know  very  well  of  the  threats  and 
tensions  in  the  world  today.  I  know  that 
we  must  have  a  strong  armed  force  In 
order  to  protect  our  national  security. 
We  must  be  concerned  with  our  survival 


in  a  world  In  which  Winston  Churchill 
has  described  "Safety  is  the  sturdy  child 
of  terror  and  sxu-vival  is  the  twin  brother 
of  annihilation."  I  know  there  will  be 
some  who  will  arise  and  say  that  I  and 
my  colleagues  who  are  opposing  deploy- 
ment of  the  ADM  system  are  threatening 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  ne- 
gotiators at  the  Helsinki  talks.  Nothing 
is  further  from  the  truth,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  do  not  want  to  pull  out  and  we  do 
not  want  to  undercut  those  talks  in  any 
respect  because  we  know  how  very  im- 
portant they  are. 

Approval  of  the  amendment  which  I 
will  offer  when  the  bOl  is  read  for  amend- 
ment will  show  that  the  Congress  does 
favor  curtailment  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  that  there  should  be  no  speedup 
of  the  race  through  ABM  deployment. 

I  recall  the  words  of  President  Eisen- 
hower which  were  uttered  on  December 
8,  1953  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  when  he  said: 

¥ot  me  to  say  that  the  defense  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States  are  such  tliat  they 
could  inflict  terrible  losses  upon  an  aggres- 
sor, for  me  to  say  that  the  retaliation  capa- 
bUltles  of  the  United  States  are  so  great  that 
such  an  aggressor's  land  would  be  laid 
waste — all  this,  while  fact.  Is  not  the  true 
expression  of  the  purpose  and  the  hope  of 
the  United  States.  To  pause  there  would  be 
to  confirm  the  hopeless  finality  of  a  belief 
that  two  atomic  colossi  are  doomed  malev- 
olently to  eye  each  other  indefinitely  across 
a  trembling  world.  To  stop  there  would  be 
to  accept  helplessly  the  probablUty  of  clvlll- 
satdon  destroyed — the  annihilation  of  the  ir- 
replaceable heritage  of  mankind  handed 
down  to  us  generation  from  generation — 
and  the  condemnation  of  mankind  to  begin 
all  over  again  the  age  old  struggle  upward 
from  savagery  toward  decency,  and  right  and 
justice. 

Then  President  Elsenhower  went  on  to 
urge  the  settlement  of  controversies  by 
peace  rather  than  by  bloody  confiict — 
to  which  all  of  us  subscribe. 

Our  national  security  cannot  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  only  if  the  United 
States  buys  every  new  strategic  weapon 
that  might  possibly  work  and  buys  it  in 
greater  quantity  than  the  Soviet  Union 
happens  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  the  deplosmaent  of  the  ABM 
believe  that  the  facts  elicited  in  the  hear- 
ings do  not  indicate  that  this  system  at 
this  time — at  this  time — ^when  propo- 
nents of  it  are  urging  deployment,  will 
add  anything  to  the  safety  or  to  the  na-V 
tional  security   of   the  United   States  \ 
When  the  appropriate  time  comes,  I  pro-    > 
pose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
"deployment." 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
$100  million  appropriation  for  the  so- 
called  Tow  missile.  In  conversations 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  with  Members 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
members  of  that  conunittee,  they  say 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  Tow 
missile  program  is,  in  their  view,  to- 
tally unneeded.  There  Is  In  om-  armament 
inventory  an  excellent  missile  which  per- 
forms the  same  purpose,  and  which  can 
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be  purchased  for  a  third  of  the  cost  of 
the  Tow. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  . 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have  requested 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  a  couple  of 
questions  which  came  to  my  mind  as  a 
result  of  the  language  appearing  on  page 
57  of  the  report.  First,  in  talking  about 
the  change  in  the  schedule  of  procure- 
ment of  F-14  aircraft,  what  the  commit- 
tee has  done,  as  I  understand  it,  is  change 
the  procurement  from  the  Navy's  request 
of  six  R.  &  D.  models  and  six  produc- 
tion models  to  a  total  of  nine,  instead  of 
12,  all  of  which  will  be  R.  &  D.  models. 
The  thing  that  interests  me,  however.  Is 
this  language: 

The  committee  would  like  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear,  however,  that  none  of  the 
funds  provided  are  to  be  utilized  for  tooling 
beyond  that  needed  for  fabrication  of  the 
test  aircraft. 

I  simply  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  im- 
derstand  how  you  can  tool  up  for  the 
test  aircraft  without  tooling  up  at  the 
same  time  for  the  production  aircraft, 
and  is  there  any  intention  to  prevent  the 
tooling  which  is  being  used  from  being 
used  for  production  aircraft  later  on? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  raised  a  good  point.  The  object  of 
the  committee  is  to  avoid  a  pell-mell  ap- 
proach to  production  of  the  P-14  air- 
craft by  SMJcelerating  tooling  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  the  aircraft  needed 
in  research  and  development.  I  would 
assume  that  tooling  up  for  a  research- 
type  aircraft  and  tooling  for  the  regular 
production  aircraft  would  be  somewhat 
the  same.  The  tooling  would  be  generally 
interchangeable. 

I  think  we  have  to  agree  that  we  mean 
that  they  would  proceed  with  the  tool- 
ing to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  R.  &  D.  aircraft.  We  would 
have  to  realize  that,  and  hope  that  when 
we  go  forward — and  I  hope  we  will  and 
expect  that  we  will — with  the  production 
aircraft,  the  tooling  used  for  the  R.  &  D. 
aircraft  can  be  used  for  the  regxilar 
production  aircraft.  I  believe  that  would 
be  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  what 
the  committee  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response.  I  hope  that  Is  what  the 
committee  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think,  just  to  add  a  little  bit  to  the 
answer  of  my  chairman,  it  is  true  we 
are  not  production  people.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  tooling  needed  to  build 
nine  research  and  development  aircraft 
would  be  the  same  as  that  needed  to 
build  120  production  aircraft.  I  suspect 
some  of  it  is  not.  All  we  really  want  to  do 
is  to  make  sure  the  production  tooling 
which  will  be  built  In  accordance  with 
this  appropriation  bill  will  not  exceed 
those  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  build  the  nine  research  and  develop- 
ment aircraft. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
recall  the  experience  which  this  Govern- 


ment has  had  with  the  F-111  aircraft. 
We  just  do  not  Intend  to  let  that  happen 
again  If  we  can  stop  it.  We  want  to  have 
these  nine  aircraft  built,  tested,  and 
evaluated  before  we  proceed  pell-mell 
on  any  further  orders  for  the  F-14A.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  F-14A  is  only 
the  first  version.  There  will  be  a  followon 
version  with  a  better  engine.  We  have 
some  worries  too  about  being  able  to  in- 
terface the  advanced  engine  with  the  ex- 
isting airframe.  We  do  not  want  the  com- 
pany to  proceed  with  production  tooling 
beyond  that  needed  to  fabricate  the  test 
aircraft,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do 
not  want  to  inhibit  the  fabrication  of  the 
first  nine  test  aircraft. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response.  I  did 
want  to  make  it  clear  on  the  record 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  inhibi- 
tion on  using  the  tooling  required  to 
build  the  test  aircraft  for  the  further 
production  aircraft  if,  in  fact,  that  is 
subsequently  authorized  and  funded. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  good  point.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  had  a  reservation 
or  a  question  in  regard  to  another  mat- 
ter in  the  report? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Tex£is  will  permit  me  a  further  question, 
I  am  curious  about  the  language  also  as 
to  the  ILA-6D  aircraft,  which  again  Is 
on  page  57  of  the  report.  The  commit- 
tee has  struck  out  the  sum  of  $57,600,- 
000  to  buy  new  KA-6D  tankers,  and  the 
committee  says  It  "recommends  that  the 
Navy  modify  additional  A-6  aircraft  to 
the  tanker  configuration  in  lieu  of  buy- 
ing new  aircraft." 

That  is  all  very  well,  but,  having  taken 
the  money  out  of  the  bill  for  the  new 
one,  has  the  committee  put  any  money  In 
to  remodel  the  old  one? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  report,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  page  57.  The  budget  itself,  as 
pointed  out,  does  provide  for  the  modi- 
fication of  four  aircraft,  but  there  are 
no  additional  funds  for  the  modifications 
of  additional  aircraft. 

Actually,  if  the  funds  are  to  be  avail- 
able, one  or  more  of  several  processes 
could  be  used  in  seeking  to  acquire  the 
funds.  If  the  Navy  is  convinced  that  the 
committee  has  provided  insufficient 
funds  in  this  connection,  of  course  a  re- 
quest can  be  submitted  to  the  other  body, 
and  the  funds  can  be  sought  in  that  way. 

Another  way  to  make  available  the 
funds  in  many  cases  is  to  find  funds  that 
are  not  going  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  requested  or  from  a  program 
which  has  slipped  or  has  been  aban- 
doned and  reprogram  them. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  response. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  those  who  have 
listened  to  some  of  the  debate  on  the 
authorization  bill  that  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  preparing  this  appropriation 
bill,  the  committee  has  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  gore  quite  a  few  oxen,  and  I  do 
not  mind  conceding  that  one  of  mine  got 
bloodied  up  a  little  bit  in  here,  despite  all 
of  which  I  simply  want  to  say  I  think  the 
Appropriations  Committee  In  general  on 
this  bill  has  done  an  outstanding  Job. 


I  was  unable  to  vote  for  the  author- 
ization bill  simply  because  in  my  opinion 
at  this  stage  in  cur  national  history  it 
just  plain  had  too  much  money  in  it. 

I  was  particularly  upset  by  the  $1  bil- 
lion add-on  for  ship  construction. 

In  this  case  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  a  bipartisan  effort.  Re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  this  is  always  a 
painful  process,  the  committee  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  and  deserves  to  be 
commended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  those  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  MmSHAIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, prior  to  this  year.  It  was  in  an- 
other decade  that  I  last  served  on  this 
subcommittee,  so  I  do  not  presume  to 
talk  with  the  depth  of  knowledge  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  subcommittee,  but  per- 
haps a  period  of  absence  may  help  to 
enhance  the  perspective  I  might  be  able 
to  shed  for  my  colleagues  upon  this 
measure. 

Probably  no  other  bill  which  confronts 
us  here  in  this  body  entails  more  respon- 
sibility upon  our  part  than  does  this  one. 
There  simply  is  not  anyone  else  to  do  It. 
In  many  of  the  domestic  progitims  which 
we  discuss  here  we  can  look  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree  for  assistance  in  problem- 
solving  and  decisionmaking  to  the 
States,  to  the  local  governments  or  to  in- 
dividuals. But  clearly  the  defense  of  our 
country  is  entirely  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility, and  it  Is  one  where  the  center  of 
responsibility  lives  right  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  does  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  committee  system  dem- 
onstrate itself  more  clearly.  This  matter 
of  providing  for  the  common  defense  is  a 
massive  responsibility,  and  In  today's 
technology,  with  the  sophistication  of 
our  weaponry  systems,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  of  us  to  be  completely  an  expert. 
I  suppose  that  applies  not  only  to  indi- 
vidual Members  of  this  body  and  to  the 
members  of  the  full  committee  but  also 
to  the  11  men  who  serve  on  this  sub- 
committee. 

So,  while  we  cannot  claim  to  be  ex- 
perts in  all  the  areas  encompassed  in 
this  bill  we  can  but  claim  to  be  a  group 
of  inteUigent.  careful,  and  reasonable 
men  who  have  arrived  at  our  Judgment  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  which 
has  been  delegated  to  us. 

This  bill  does  represent  our  Judgment, 
a  judgment  based  upon  diligent  efforts  to 
obtain  information  upon  which  this  bill, 
and  our  report  are  based. 

I  suppose  if  we  were  to  single  out  any 
as  being  the  architects  of  this  particu- 
lar measure  we  would  have  to  include  our 
former  colleague  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lips- 
comb.) 

But  I  submit  that  every  member  of 
the  subcommittee  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  evidence  of  our  combined 
Judgment  that  appears  before  you  today. 

We  carmot  assure  you  completely  that 
this  measiu'e  is  adequate  to  our  times. 
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We  cannot  assiire  you  that  every  dollar 
here  is  necessary.  We  cannot  assiire  you 
that  every  dollar  will  be  efficiently  spent. 
We  can  only  assure  you  that  we  have 
applied  ourselves  diligently  to  the  task 
to  which  you,  our  colleagues,  have  as- 
signed us. 

We  have  avoided  in  this  measure  the 
extiemes  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
can  avoid  world  problems  by  dismantling 
our  defenses.  We  have  avoided  the 
extremes  of  those  who  clamor  for  every- 
thing that  the  military  might  desire  as 
the  ultimate  in  defense  capability. 

We  have  pinpointed  and  eliminated 
Items  that  we  consider  to  be  largely 
duplicatory  and  in  some  cases  we  have 
funded  research  and  development  ef- 
forts which  are  apparently  but  not 
actually  duplicatory.  For  instance,  in  the 
Tow  and  the  Shillelagh  missile  sys- 
tems some  people  will  claim  that  we 
have  one  and  we  do  not  need  the  other. 
In  fact,  they  are  based  on  different  con- 
cepts. One  has  capabilities  not  com- 
pletely present  in  the  other.  We  have 
attempted  to  assure 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  the  gentleman  im- 
plying that  the  Shillelagh  missile  has 
not  been  fired  in  the  ground  mode? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  caimot 
answer  that  specifically  as  to  whether 
It  has  been  successfully  so  used  or  not. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  he  is,  I  can  show  him  a  movie 
where  the  Shillelagh  has  been  fired  in  the 
ground  mode,  and  I  do  iM>t  understand 
why  the  Army  does  not  admit  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  what  the  Army  will  or  will 
not  admit.  It  is  entirely  possible.  But  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  concede  they 
are  based  on  different  concepts  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  two  are  certainly  not 
entirely  coincidental. 

We  have  attempted  to  assure  maxi- 
mum research  and  development  before 
funding  for  procurement  but  for  some 
sophisticated  weapons  systems  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  laboratcuy  and 
the  testing  range  are  no  longer  adequate: 
when  installation  and  in-being  facilities 
must  be  procured  and  constructed  to  test 
under  actual  operating  conditions.  This  is 
precisely  why  the  funds  for  the  ABM  are 
included  in  this  bill  The  ABM  installa- 
tions we  are  speaking  of  in  this  measure 
give  us  prototypes — a  (ihase  of  a  system 
in  being.  I  suggest  ABM  in-being  is  nec- 
essary not  only  as  an  advanced  tech- 
nology but  as  an  essoitial  element  to  the 
success  of  the  pending  disarmament  dis- 
cussions. Indeed,  rather  than  detracting 
from  the  potentialities  of  SALT,  as  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  effectively 
reminded  us.  the  implementation  of 
phase  1  of  ABM  strengthens  our  hand  in 
these  negotiations.  I  would  suggest  In 
that  respect — and  I  believe  this  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  our  subcommit- 
tee— those  of  us  who  heard  the  hearings 
arrived  at  an  enttr^  opposite  view  from 
some  membtfs  of  the  committee  who 
signed  a  minority  rqwrt  without  appear- 
ing at  our  heartngs.  I  think  it  Is  of  some 
significance  tliat  while  it  may  be  im- 


usual  for  10  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  sign  a  minority  re- 
port, you  will  not  find  a  single  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  heard  the 
hearings  listed  among  those  dissenters. 

We  have  not  been  Insensitive  to  criti- 
cism. We  have  not  been  and  we  are  not 
today  spokesmen  for  the  Pentagon.  In 
addition  to  the  seven  volumes  of  hear- 
ings that  are  available  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  be  informed  on  our  hearings, 
there  have  been  numerous  informal 
hearings  to  discuss  matters  of  expressed 
public  concern,  and,  in  some  instances, 
matters  of  obvious  Defense  Department 
shortcomings.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous staff  investigations.  There  are  nu- 
merous staff  investigations  now  pending 
or  to  t>e  undertaken  before  the  hearings 
next  year. 

There  has  been,  and  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  of  a  number  of 
specific  programs. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take 
just  1  minute  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
Sanguine,  one  of  the  projects  for  which 
money  is  included  in  this  bill  and  one 
which  has  aroused  rather  vocal  opposi- 
tion in  scHne  areas. 

Sanguine  is  an  extremely  low-fre- 
quency communication  system  now  in 
the  research  and  development  phase  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  It  provides  worldwide  communica- 
tions potential  and  particularly  so  with 
respect  to  our  Polaris  submarines. 

Thus  far  something  like  $27  million 
has  been  invested  in  its  development.  It 
operates  best  where  certain  low-con- 
ductivity rock  conditions  exist.  So  it 
has  been  tested  in  an  area  in  North  Car- 
olina and  Virginia  and  in  a  national  for- 
est in  northern  Wisconsin.  These  tests 
have  demonstrated  some  problems  such 
as  the  ringing  of  telephones,  interference 
with  telephone  use,  the  electrification  of 
long  metal  objects  such  as  fences  and 
there  have  been  some  questions  raised 
relating  to  plant  and  animal  life.  But 
this  is  why  we  are  continuing  the  re- 
search and  the  development  in  this  area, 
In  order  to  find  ways  to  mitigate  these 
problems. 

This  will  require  several  small  tracts 
of  land  where  the  transmitters  will  be 
located.  There  will  be  required  easements 
in  larger  areas  of  land  where  the  an- 
tennas are  to  be  buried. 

But  we  have  already  learned  enough 
to  know  that  we  can  use  a  much  smaller 
area  with  much  less  power  than  hiul  pre- 
viously been  contemplated  and  that  the 
problems  are  solvable,  that  Sanguine  is 
capable  of  performing  Its  worldwide 
naval  conununications  mission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems is  the  purpose  of  research  and  de- 
Triopmait.  That  Is  why  there  Is  $5  mil- 
lion in  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  some  highly  vocal  orga- 
nized opposition  will  not  succeed  in 
scuttling  this  useful  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  SmATTOir) . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  comment  on  cue  of  the 
amendments  which  the  gentleman  from 


Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is  going  to  offer  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule;  namely,  the 
amendment  to  strike  out  $100  million  for 
the  Tow  Army  antitank  missile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  Members  of 
this  body  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  one  of  the  more  vocal  doves 
in  this  House  and  that  I  do  not  have  any 
particular  antimilltary  bias.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  taken 
this  well  on  several  occasions  to  fight  for 
programs  that  the  Pentagon  has  wanted. 
I  think  the  Record  also  shows,  however, 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the  inves- 
tigating subcommittee  of  that  commit- 
tee, one  of  them  on  the  sinking  of  the 
submarine  Guitarro  and  one  of  them  on 
the  Sheridan  tank  program,  I  try  to  call 
the  shots  as  I  see  them  and  have  not  hes- 
itated. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  should  end 
waste  and  duplication  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  not  just  talk  about  it.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  in  its  report 
on  the  Defense  bill  indicates  that  its 
hearings  "reveal  instances  In  which — the 
military  services  are  pursuing  duplicat- 
ing devriopment  efforts"  and  Indicated 
that  as  a  resiilt  of  these  duplicating  de- 
velopments "procurement  ccets  are  need- 
lessly increased  over  a  period  of  several 
years."  Yet  the  conunlttee,  which  usually 
takes  pride  in  reducing  every  authoriza- 
tion ceiling,  has  in  this  bill  fully  funded, 
to  the  extent  of  $100  million,  a  missile 
program  which,  although  it  was  Included 
in  the  authorization  bill  conference  re- 
port, was  originally  knocked  out  by  the 
House  itself  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
"uiMUJceptable  redundancy."  In  fact,  the 
authorization  conference  had  included 
Tow  funds  with  a  specific  reference  to 
the  need  for  further  research  and  devel- 
opment into  the  possibility  of  doing  the 
antitank  job  the  Army  wants  to  do  with 
one  weapon  system  rather  than  two. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee I  went  along  with  that  $100  mil- 
lion authorization  reluctantly,  recogniz- 
ing that  we  rarely  get  everything  that 
we  authorize  fiilly  fimded  anyway.  "ITie 
authority  Is  now  in  the  law  in  case  sub- 
sequent developments  indicate  It  would 
be  wise  to  imdertake  full-scale  procure- 
ment of  this  weapon.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  a  v«7  serious  mistake  to  fund 
the  full  $100  million  even  before  this  pre- 
liminary testing,  and  the  shootoff  be- 
tween the  Tow  and  Shillelagh  directed 
by  the  conference  committee  has  taken 
place. 

The  other  day  Senator  Stkhtkis,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, directed  his  committee  to  under- 
take an  immediate  Investigation  to  "de- 
termine whether  the  military  services 
are  building  duplicate  weapons." 

He  said: 

In  view  of  tb«  large  stuns  ot  money  in- 
volved. A  proliferation  of  mlnllea  capable  ot 
carrying  out  ttM  tame  missions  would  rep- 
reaent  a  waste  of  funcks  aiMl  resources  and 
must  be  avoided. 

Well  rig*it  here  with  the  Tow  missile, 
Is  a  classic  example  ot  the  very  thing  the 
Senator  Is  apeakiBg  about.  If  we  really 
want  to  eliminate  waste  and  dupUeatlon, 
eKptciMQy  where  large  sums  of  moncr  ve 
involved  In  this  case,  apeeiflcally  a  bUUon 
dollars,  here  is  the  place  for  us  to  start 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Tow  and  the 
Shillelagh  are  almost  identical  weapons, 
not  in  their  configuration,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  but  they  are  in  their  perform- 
ance, but  the  Shillelagh  is  already  in 
mass  production,  whereas  the  Tow  Is 
still  in  research  and  development. 

Moreover,  the  Tow  is  more  than  twice 
as  expensive  as  the  Shillelagh.  And  if 
we  go  the  full  distance  on  the  Tow,  as 
I  have  already  said,  it  would  cost  $1 
billion. 

General  Westmoreland,  whose  desire 
to  get  the  Tow,  is  very  largely,  as  I 
imderstand,  the  reason  that  the  com- 
niittee  has  put  this  money  in  for  the  full 
amount,  talked  with  me  the  other  day 
and  urged  me  to  support  Tow.  I  said  I 
checked  into  some  of  these  things  and 
he  gave  me  a  clsissified  fact  sheet  on  Tow 
and  Shillelagh  performance.  He  said: 

Sam,  you  can  see  from  this  fact  sheet  Just 
how  different  these  two  weapons  are. 

But  the  thing  that  amazed  me  when  I 
looked  the  classified  fact  sheet  over,  and 
saw  the  performance  of  these  two  weap- 
ons, was  that  they  are  almost  absolutely 
identical  with  one  exception,  and  that 
is  that  the  Shillelagh  weighs  10  poimds 
more  than  the  Tow.  But  half  of  the 
extra  10  pounds  is  because  of  a  heavier 
and  more  lethal  warhead.  Theoretically, 
the  difference  between  the  Tow  and 
the  Shillelagh  is  that  the  Tow  is  sup- 
posed to  be  for  infantry,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gubser),  a 
very  capable  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  and  the 
Shillelagh  is  supposed  to  be  for  tanks. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  both 
of  them  can  already  be  used  in  helicop- 
ters. And  the  fact  is  that  the  Shillelagh, 
which  the  Army  claims  cannot  be  used 
in  the  infantry  mode,  was  actually  fired, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  In  1962  In  the  in- 
fantry mode.  And  our  subcommittee  has 
in  its  possession  a  motion  picture  to 
prove  It — and  Incidentally  It  took  a  lot 
of  wrangling  and  arm-twisting  to  get 
that  out  of  the  Army. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  chief  of  Army 
Research  and  Development,  Lieutenant 
General  Betts,  who  appeared  before  us 
as  the  expert  witness  in  these  technical 
matters,  was  not  even  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Shillelagh  had  been  fired  in  the 
Infantry  mode  back  in  1962,  and  had 
never  seen  the  pictures. 

In  fact,  the  Army  has  long  been  aware 
of  this  potential  duplication,  and  back 
In  1962  there  was  an  Army  staff  study 
made  which  we  also  have  in  our  subcom- 
mittee. The  result  of  that  study  is  that 
the  most  expensive  way  for  the  Army  to 
go  In  antitank  weapons  would  be  to  go 
the  two  separate  routes  of  developing  the 
TOW  all  the  way,  and  the  Shillelagh  all 
the  way.  Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
Army  is  now  asking  us  to  do  and  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  proposes 
to  fund. 

Earlier  this  year  our  investigating  sub- 
committee discovered  certain  problems 
in  connection  with  the  Sheridan  tank 
program,  and  those  stirfaced  in  the  press 
under  the  headline  of  the  "billion-dollar 
boo-boo."  And  after  this  case  came  out, 
people  said  to  us:  Why  did  not  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
find  out  this  problem  in  advance? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  could 
I  have  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  we  have  left  on  our  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentl(>man 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

People  said  to  us.  Why  did  not  your 
committee  find  this  out  before  the  bil- 
lion dollars  were  spent  rather  than  after 
the  billion  dollars  had  been  spent?  I  had 
to  admit  that  was  a  pretty  good  question. 
We  had  not  kept  in  as  close  touch  with 
this  Sheridan  tank  program  as  we  should 
have.  But  here  with  the  Tow  missile  is  a 
case  where  we  can  lock  the  barn  door  ba- 
fore  the  horse  is  stolen  rather  than  wait- 
ing until  after  the  horse  is  stolen,  to  issue 
a  report  and  then  complain  about  the 
situation. 

Here  is  a  perfect  opportumty  for  us 
to  exercise  our  leadership  and  prevent 
the  waste  of  $1  billion,  rather  than  point- 
ing out  the  error  after  the  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  spent. 

The  strongest  argument  which  the 
Army  has  for  the  Tow  missiles  is  that  It 
Is  urgently  needed  for  ground  troops  in 
Europe  to  protect  them  against  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  tank  threat.  Now  one  won- 
ders just  how  serious  this  threat  Ls  since 
the  Army  regarded  It  so  lightly  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  they  stopped  produc- 
ing Its  major  antitank  weapon,  the  M-60, 
and  even  started  selling  some  of  those  in 
its  inventory  to  non-NATO  allies.  Never- 
theless, if  the  increased  threat  is  as  great 
as  the  Army  says  it  is,  then  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  proceeding  at  the  rate 
the  Army  proposes,  we  will  only  have 
200  or  300  Tow  launchers  In  Europe  by 
the  end  of  the  next  calendar  year,  and  it 
will  be  1974  or  1975  before  we  have  that 
weapon  fully  deployed  there.  Yet  the 
Army  has  on  hand  at  this  very  moment 
the  capabihty  of  putting  500  Shillelagh 
launchers  into  Europe  almost  overnight, 
since  we  have  some  500  Sheridan  tanks 
sitting  around  unused.  In  storage  today, 
because  they  cannot  fire  their  conven- 
tional ammunition,  jut  are  still  fully 
capable  of  firing  the  Shillelagh  missile.  If 
we  are  really  worried  about  an  urgent 
threat,  that  would  seem  to  be  the  fastest 
and  best  way  to  meet  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  real  dif- 
ference between  Tow  and  Shillelagh  in- 
fantry deplojTnent  in  Europe  is  that  we 
cannot  have  the  Shillelagh  fully  de- 
ployed as  an  infantry  weapon  in  Europe 
until  about  18  months  or  2  years  later 
than  we  can  have  Tow  deployed.  Yet, 
since  what  we  are  talking  about  Is  a  1974 
to  1976  time  frame.  If  I  read  the  papers 
correctly  and  the  Record  of  this  Con- 
gress, by  that  time  we  will  be  pulling 
many  of  our  troops  out  of  Europe  rather 
than  putting  them  in,  and  this  would  cer- 
tainly apply  to  infantry  handled  weap- 
ons. 

Tow  is  called  tm  infantry  weapon.  But 
let  me  point  out  that  it  can  only  be  man- 


handled for  a  distance  of  about  200  yards. 
Beyond  that  it  needs  a  jeep  at  least  to 
carry  it.  So  it  Is  really  not  much  more 
mobile  than  a  Shillelagh  fired  from  the 
highly  mobile  Sheridan  tank. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  really  mean 
what  we  say  about  preventing  duplica- 
tion and  waste,  and  if  we  really  believe 
that  this  Congress  ought  to  be  calling 
the  shots  on  military  spending  rather 
than  just  rubberstamping  the  generals 
and  the  admirals,  then  we  ought  to  go 
slow  in  funding  the  Tow  system,  at 
least  until  we  have  completed  the  addi- 
tional research  and  the  shootoff  be- 
tween the  Tow  and  the  Shillelagh  which 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  directed 
in  their  report.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
eliminate  these  funds  today.  I  beUeve  we 
should  sencj  500  Sheridans  with  Shille- 
lagh missiles  to  Europe  Immediately  to 
defend  against  the  Soviet  tank  threat, 
and  then  leave  the  decision  about  going 
down  another  billion  dollar  road  for  still 
another  Army  weapon  until  after  we 
have  concluded  the  careful  examination 
which  this  House  strongly  recommended 
just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chautnan.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Chairman  Mahon 
and  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  their  efforts  on  this  yeau-'s 
military  appropriations  bill.  They  have 
brought  about  the  largest  reduction  in 
the  military  budget  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war.  Through  their  dihgence, 
some  $5.5  bilUon  has  been  trimmed  from 
the  budget — and  in  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman — these  are  not 
paper  savings.  They  are  real  savings  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Although  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee literally  made  history  with  its  report, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  toward 
returning  the  military  budget  to  pro- 
portions that  are  reasonable  in  light  of 
the  other  problems  which  this  country 
faces. 

But  for  now  let  me  dwell  on  what  the 
committee  actually  did  and  those  tasks 
that  remain  to  be  accomplished. 

There  are  two  significant  areas  of  re- 
duction in  weapons  systems  procure- 
ment: 

First.  The  F-14  program  was  curtailed 
with  $129  million  cut  from  the  overall 
program. 

Second.  The  shipbuilding  and  conver- 
sion program  was  curtailed  by  $352  mil- 
lion. 

These  and  the  other  minor  cuts  made 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  con- 
cert with  the  Defense  Department  are 
salutary.  However,  many  of  the  original 
questions  which  I  and  mtmy  of  my  col- 
leagues have  had  for  over  a  year  are  left 
unanswered : 

First.  The  ABM  which  created  such 
dispute  throughout  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  its  feasibility,  necessity  and 
wisdom  remains  untouched. 

Second.  The  C-5A  and  the  accompany- 
ing scandal  still  haunts  us.  Although  I 
was  in.pressed  that  the  Air  Force  decided 
they  did  not  need  120  C5's  any  longer — 
that  they  could  perform  their  mission 
with  only  81 — I  am  still  not  convinced 
that  they  cannot  do  the  job  with  their 
presently  funded  58. 

Third.  The  CVAN-69,  the  nuclear  at- 
tack carrier  appears  of  dubious  neces- 
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sity  in  the  years  to  come  because  of  the 
rapid  changes  in  technology,  warfare, 
and  our  changing  role  in  the  world's 
security.  Our  only  potential  adversaries 
in  the  area  of  naval  warfare — the  Soviet 
Union — does  not  have  a  single  aircraft 
carrier,  while  we  maintain  and  renew 
our  force  of  23  attack  and  ASW  car- 
riers— a  superiority,  mind  you  of  23  to  0. 
Yet  this  remains  untouched. 

Fourth.  The  AMSA,  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft,  that  will  add 
only  marginally  to  our  strategic  and 
retaliatory  forces,  and  which  was  not 
justified  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
remains  untouched. 

All  of  these  major  programs  and  others 
were  spared  the  scrutiny  and  the  scalpel 
that  was  so  deftly  applied  to  the  smaller 
weapon  programs.  , 

The  lack  of  reduction  in  th«  larger 
weapon  systems  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  justified  or  that  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  procurement  horror 
stories  of  the  first  magnitude  remain  the 
largest  problem  in  defense  procurement 
facing  the  Congress.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has,  in  effect,  admitted  this. 
They  have  castigated  the  Minuteman 
program  for  weakening  our  defenses. 
They  have  censured  the  DOD  and  the  in- 
dustry for  gold-plating  weapons  systems. 
They  have  stated  their  displeasure  with 
the  C-5A  program.  Its  contracting  prac- 
tices, the  overly  optimistic  estimates  and 
the  rest  of  this  sordid  tale.  And  they  have, 
in  effect,  blasted  the  services  for  their 
slovenly  management  practices.  Yet  none 
of  these  large  programs  was  touched  de- 
spite (he  fact  that  they  rob  the  taxpayers 
of  many  billions  of  dollars  per  year — far 
more  than  the  amount  they  cut  out  of 
the  bill.  This  is  the  remaining  problem 
facing  Congress,  and  this  is  the  problem 
we  intend  to  pursue  when  the  new  budget 
is  submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman  although  I 
would  support  a  reasonable  and  under- 
standable appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  I  must  oppose  the  pro- 
visions of  this  $70  billion  bill.  Frankly, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  make  a  fair  and  adequate  appraisal  for 
a  commitment  of  this  dimension  in  a  sin- 
gle appropriation  bill.  The  committee  has 
made  an  effort  this  year  for  which  it  is 
to  be  commended,  but  the  basic  problem 
is  the  submission  of  an  omnibus  bill 
which  lumps  good  with  bad  and  neces- 
sary with  wasteful,  all  under  the  guise  of 
the  national  security. 

In  spite  of  the  diligent  efforts  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  this  bill  is 
filled  with  waste  and  extravagance  of  an 
awesome  dimension.  During  his  presen- 
tation in  support  of  this  bill,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Honorable  George  Mahon,  of  Texas, 
stated  that  this  bill  also  included  carry- 
over appropriations  totalling  $39.9  billion 
making  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  this  fiscal  year  a  sum  totaling 
almost  $109  billion.  The  availability  of 
this  kind  of  expenditure  makes  it  com- 
pletely within  the  power  of  the  executive 
and  the  military  services  to  determine 
the  course  of  military  spending.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  Congress  should  insist 
on  the  power  to  place  an  overall  ceiling 
on  total  expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  if  it  is  to  make  a  proper  assessment 


of  national  security  needs  and  domestic 
priorities.  This  is  completely  impossible 
imder  the  omnibus  bill  which  is  sub- 
mitted for  our  consideration  today. 

The  essential  Information  relating  to 
this  legislation,  the  hearings,  were  not 
completely  available  to  Members  of  the 
House  until  last  Tuesday,  December  2. 
The  decisions  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  were  not  available  to 
Members  of  the  House  until  last  Wednes- 
day, December  3.  It  is  insulting  to  assume 
that  the  membership  of  the  House  has 
had  an  adequate  opportunity  to  review 
5,947  pages  of  hearings  and  102  pages  of 
the  report  and  form  a  responsible  judg- 
ment on  whether  this  $70  billion  appro- 
priation should  be  approved  or  disap- 
proved. 

When  the  authorizing  bill  was  imder 
consideration.  I  opposed  the  granting  of 
a  blank  check  for  defense.  I  supported 
amendments  to  strike  out  funds  for  the 
deployment  of  the  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  I  also  opposed  the  addition  of 
over  $1  billion  for  the  construction  of  an 
additional  carrier  which  was  not  request- 
ed by  the  President.  This  spending  is 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  evidence  of 
commitments  not  related  to  the  defense 
of  our  country. 

I  also  opposed  the  $481  million  request 
for  the  procurement  of  the  fourth  C-5A 
Air  Force  squadron  which  was  subse- 
quently reduced  in  its  size.  While  many 
of  the  procurements  for  research  and  de- 
velopment contained  in  this  bill  deserve 
our  earnest  support,  others  raise  serious 
questions  of  need,  cost,  duplication, 
waste,  and  inefHciency.  Some  programs 
are  outrageously  ill  conceived  and  should 
be  rejected  outright. 

Since  this  appropriation  bill  includes 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  appropriations 
for  so  many  questionable  programs.  I  feel 
that  this  bill  should  be  opposed  until  it 
can  be  cured  of  defects  which  I  consider 
of  important  relevance  to  the  security  of 
America  and  the  taxpayer  Interest. 

If  we  are  to  prepare  an  adequate  de- 
fense, if  we  expect  to  win  the  fight 
against  inflation,  if  we  are  to  respond  to 
our  responsibilities  as  members  of  this 
legislative  body,  now  is  the  time  to  be- 
gin. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15090.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  a 
Military  Establishment  and  that  this  es- 
tablishment be  furnished  with  equipment 
that  is  adequate  to  meet  any  reasonably 
foreseeable  threat  to  our  security.  This 
objective  would  be  adequately  served  by 
the  present  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  is  signifi- 
cant in  its  substantial  limitation  of  mil- 
itary activities  and  the  committee  which 
voted  out  the  bill  has  shown  a  welcome 
willingness  to  cut  appropriations  when 
it  deemed  this  course  possible  and  to 
view  with  critical  eye  all  the  requests  of 
the  military. 

I  have  never  believed  that  military  rec- 
ommendations should  be  accepted  with- 
out the  exercise  of  independent  congres- 
sional judgment  any  more  than  I  believe 
that  the  military  policy  should  shape 
the  course  of  our  Nation.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  our  history,  our  national  pol- 
icy has  held  the  military  under  civilian 


control  and  I  believe  that  this  has  been 
a  sound  policy  and  should  continue. 
Surely,  the  military  plays  an  important 
and  irreplaceable  part  in  the  life  and 
security  of  our  Nation,  but  neither  the 
military  nor  the  Nation  would  be  served 
by  permitting  undiluted  military  policy 
to  dominate  our  national  thinking. 

This  bill  cuts  appropriations  $5.3  bil- 
lion below  the  revised  budget  estimates 
and  $7.7  billion  below  the  original  Jan- 
uary estimates.  More  significantly,  it 
represents  a  cut  of  $4.4  billion  below  the 
1969  appropriations.  Cuts  in  requests  are 
not  as  vital  as  cuts  in  actual  appropria- 
tions amounts.  These  cuts  are  substan- 
tial since  the  appropriation  is  cut  6  per- 
cent, but  I  hope  that  they  will  not  be  the 
last  word  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
continue  to  make  these  reductions.  I  tni.<:t. 
that  the  words  of  the  committee  report 
will  be  prophetic  when  they  state: 

Further  withdrawals  of  U.S.  forces  may 
make  additional  funding  reductions  possible 
during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  bill  in  view  of  the  substan- 
tial cuts  made  by  the  committee.  My 
vote  indicates  approval  of  the  $5  billion 
reduction,  but  does  not  extend  to  many 
items  included  in  this  appropriation.  The 
ABM  and  a  number  of  other  weapon  sys- 
tems which  the  bill  finances  should  have 
been  eliminated  or  deferred.  I  favor  an 
early  end  to  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  This  will  finance  that  involve- 
ment as  well. 

Yet  my  views  on  these  weapon  systems 
and  upon  Vietnam  have  been  made  clear 
by  other  votes,  some  of  them  against 
authorizations  for  military  spending. 
Since  we  have  debated  and  discussed 
these  questions  earlier,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee elects  to  fund  them  now. 

The  significant  aspect  of  this  bill — the 
welcome  surprise — is  in  the  substantial 
savings  effected.  This  kind  of  reduction 
must  become  the  trend  over  the  long 
term.  We  must  not  permit  imrestricted 
demands  for  new  military  hardware  to 
eat  away  at  resources  needed  for  more 
peaceful  and  constructive  uses  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  debate  which  the  House  engaged 
in  when  the  military  procurement  bill 
was  under  consideration  must  be  con- 
tinued. So  must  efforts  to  reduce  man- 
power totals.  So  must  efforts  to  trim 
unnecessary  units  from  our  forces. 

The  United  States  needs  an  adequate 
deterrent  and  effective  conventional 
forces  of  modest  size.  I  believe  we  can 
buy  the  national  defense  we  need  for 
funds  totaling  much  closer  to  $50  bil- 
lion a  year  than  the  present  figures.  As 
Vietnam  recedes  we  must  press  for  this 
result.  In  the  meantime  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  actions  in  reducing  the 
military  budget  without  impairing  our 
security. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
first ''toi  commend  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  particularly  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee,  for  much  that  they 
have  done  on  this  legislation — the  fiscal 
year  1970  Defense  appropriation  bill. 
This  is  an  enormous  piece  of  legislation 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  programs  for 
which  it  provides  funding  and  the  total 
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amount  of  funds  It  contains.  With  a  price 
tag  of  nearly  $70  billion,  it  is  one  of  the 
biggest  money  bills  ever  to  come  before 
this  House,  and  the  task  of  conducting  a 
careful  review  In  committee  was,  I  am 
sure,  similarly  enormous. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
total  cuts  imposed  by  the  committee — 
$5  318,000,000  from  the  latest  budget  es- 
t  mates,  and  $7,780,152,000  from  earlier 
budget  estimates.  But  more  significant 
than  the  size  of  the  cuts,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  magnitude  of  this  appropriation  in 
comparison  with  the  1969  budget.  The 
tctal  funds  proposed  to  be  allocated  in 
this  legislation  amount  to  nearly  $4.5 
billion  less  than  the  1969  appropriation. 
I  think  we  are  long  overdue  for  a  change 
in  the  trend  of  military  expenditures, 
which  has  been  steadily  and  precipitously 
moving  upward  over  the  past  several 
years.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  steady  and  even  pre- 
cipitous downtrend  in  our  expenditures 
for  military  hardware  and  personnel  in 
the  future. 

The  committee  has  acted  commend- 
ably  by  exercising  caution  on  several  new 
weapons  systems.  During  consideration 
of  the  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion, I  proposed  that  we  implement  addi- 
tional research  and  development  on  the 
new  F-14  Navy  fighter,  at  least  to  the 
point  where  we  have  completed  some 
flight  tests  of  the  aircraft  and  its  various 
component  systems,  before  we  take  it 
into  production.  I  therefore  proposed 
that  the  $275  million  for  the  first  six  pro- 
duction models  of  the  F-14  be  deleted 
from  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget,  and  that 
we  refrain  from  authorizing  or  appro- 
priating such  funds  until  we  have  flight 
tested  this  very  complex  and  innovative 
aircraft. 

I  was  permitted  only  a  few  moments 
to  defend  that  amendment  during  the 
debate  on  Defense  procurement,  and  it 
was  defeated.  Apparently,  however,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  took  note  of 
the  caution  flags  raised  on  the  F-14  pro- 
gram, which  follows  hard  on  the  heels  of 
the  F-Ill  fiasco  which  ran  up  such  large 
cost  overrims.  The  committee  has  deleted 
the  very  same  $275  million  for  F-14  pro- 
duction that  I  urged  be  deleted,  adding 
$146,000,000  for  threa  additional  R.  &  D. 
models. 

I  whol^eartedly  endorse  the  strong 
language  used  by  the  committee  concern- 
ing the  scandalous  infiation  of  final 
weapons  costs  over  initial  estimates.  I 
particularly  agree  with  the  committee 
that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  these 
immense  and  costly  overnms  is  the 
"tendency  to  move  too  fast  into  produc- 
tion even  before  development  and  testing 
has  reached  the  point  where  a  reasonably 
intelligent  decision  to  enter  into  produc- 
tion can  be  made."  It  was  this  weakness 
in  our  approach  to  defense  buying  that  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  with  my  amendment 
on  the  F-14,  and  I  feel  the  committee 
has  done  the  American  public  a  great 
service  by  recognizing  this  problem  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  F-14,  but  also 
other  proposed  new  weapons  systems. 

Now,  there  are  several  aspects  of  this 
legislation  which  I  find  disturbing,  and 
I  must  note  from  the  outset  that  I  think 
these  negative  items  in  the  bill  outweigh 
the  encouraging  aspects  I  have  men- 
tioned. 


For  reasons  I  have  often  stated  before, 
I  share  the  opposition  expressed  by  10 
members  of  the  committee  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $359.5  million  for  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 

With  the  SALT  talks  currently  under- 
way in  Helsinki  and  showing  Figns  of 
possible  fruitfulness,  it  would  be  espe- 
cially foolish  for  us  to  begin  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system  now.  With  almost  no 
risk  whatsoever,  we  could  postpone  such 
a  move  imtil  we  have  had  a  chance  more 
fully  to  explore  the  possibility  of  -caching 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  to  control 
this  and  other  destabilizing  strategic 
weapons  systems.  I  must  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  the  presumption  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  page  8  of  its  report  which 
argues  that,  because  the  SALT  talks  are 
"preliminary  in  nature,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  at  this  time  tliey  will  have 
any  impact  on  the  fiscal  year  1970  De- 
fense budget."  The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

If  a  safe  and  meaningful  limitation  on 
strategic  weapon::  were  to  be  agreed  to,  the 
budgetary  impact  would  be  felt  In  future 
years. 

That  may  well  be  true.  But  it  :s  not,  in 
my  view,  a  convincing  argument  for 
moving  immediately  to  deploy  a  new 
weapons  system  such  as  the  ABM.  Not 
only  may  these  deployment  funds  be 
wasted  if  we  later  reach  restrictive  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  on  ABM,  but  im- 
mediate deployment  will  also  make  such 
agreement  more  d<fflcult  to  reach. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  support 
the  efforts  I  understand  will  be  made  by 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  ,  to  amend  this  legislation  to  de- 
lete the  deployment  funds  for  ABM. 

In  light,  also,  of  the  SALT  talks  which 
are  now  tmderway,  I  think  it  i"?  tragic 
that  this  legislation  is  based  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  philosophy  that,  In  the 
committee's  words: 

This  country  must  maintain  Its  military 
superiority  over  any  other  nation. 

Adoption  of  such  a  philosophy  will 
doom  any  arms  limitation  talks  to  fail- 
ure and  thus  will  accelerate  the  arms 
race,  not  dampen  it. 

In  the  testimony — just  released  last 
week — before  the  committee.  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  John  D.  Ryan  stated 
that  the  United  States  is  working  to 
develop  "hard-target  killer"  MIRV's. 
This  statement  will  doubtless  be  con- 
strued by  the  Soviets  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  seeking  to  develop  a  first-strike 
capability.  General  Ryan's  unsettling 
statement  is  in  contrast  to  what  the 
DOD  told  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments;  in  its  report  on  MIRV 
testing,  that  subcommittee  noted: 

DOD  witnesses  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee that  the  objective  of  US.  MIRV's 
Is  to  assure  penetration  of  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  defenses,  a  second  strike  mission 
which  does  not  require  high  accuracies. 

To  talk  about  "bard-target  killers"  is 
clearly  something  else  again. 

I  was  the  first  Manber  of  Congress 
to  call  a  suspension  of  flight  testing  of 
MRV's  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  SALT  talks,  and  I  sun  disturbed  that 
this  legislation  contains  funds  for  con- 
tinued testing  without  even  the  most 
minimal,  nonrisk  restrictions  to  demon- 


strate our  good  faith  In  attempting  to 
reach  some  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
on  MIRV's.  I  am  even  more  disturbed, 
however,  by  the  continuing  contradic- 
tions in  administration  statements  con- 
cerning the  purposes  and  capabilities  we 
are  pursuing  in  the  development  of  these 
highly  provocative  and  destabilizing 
weapons.  In  my  view,  we  have  much  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from  refrain- 
ing from  further  MRV  flight  testing 
while  the  SALT  talks  are  getting  oS  the 
ground,  and  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  development  of  MIRV's  with  a  hard- 
target  capability  that  will  cast  doubt  on 
their  detsrrent  function  and  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  suspect  first-strike  inten- 
tions. To  the  considerable  extent  that 
this  legislation  contradicts  these  con- 
siderations, I  feel  compelled  to  vote 
against  it. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  large  proportion 
of  these  funds  which  are  likely  to  be 
used  by  the  Dsfense  Department  and  the 
individual  services  to  propagandize  the 
American  public.  I  have  noted  the  evi- 
dence on  this  matter  which  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT  has  rcvealed  in  the  past  week, 
and  I  have  done  some  investigating  my- 
self. It  seems  clear  that  as  much  as  $27,- 
000,000  was  expended  in  1969  by  the 
various  services  for  public  relations  and 
public  Information.  A  significant  portion 
of  these  funds  provide  the  materials  and 
manpower  with  which  the  armed  serv- 
ices, in  effect,  promote  their  own  goals, 
programs,  and  policies. 

Until  1959.  strict  limits  were  included 
in  the  Defense  Appropriations  bills  on 
the  amount  that  could  be  devoted  to 
public  relations  and  public  information. 
In  1959,  that  limit  was  $2.7  million.  Dur- 
ing the  10-year  absence  of  such  limita- 
tions, this  expenditure  has  swelled 
1,000  percent,  to  at  least  $27  million. 
That  is  the  admitted  figure  and  the  real 
figure  is  probably  much  higher. 

While  this  wasteful  and  improper  use 
of  funds  is  not  of  such  magnitude  that 
it  would  justify  opposing  this  legislation, 
I  do  feel  that  it  is  of  more  than  sufK- 
cient  import  to  require  immediate  at- 
tention and  remedial  action.  With  that 
in  mind  I  intend,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  to  offer  an  amendment  to  limit  to 
$10,000,000  the  amount  of  funds  in  this 
act  which  may  be  devoted  to  public  in- 
formation and  public  relations  activities. 
This  amendment,  I  feel,  is  necessary  de- 
spite the  cuts  totaling  $4,955,000,  made 
by  the  committee  in  the  public  informa- 
tion and  public  affairs  budgets  of  the 
respective  military  services. 

In  addition  to  the  various  other  un- 
necessary and,  indeed,  undesirable  items 
of  expense,  this  bill,  of  course,  also  pro- 
vides billions  of  dollars  for  a  seemingly 
unlimited  continuation  of  our  tragic  mil- 
itary involvement  in  Vietnam. 

This  bill,  therefore,  nms  counter  to 
the  views  which  I  have  previously  ex- 
pressed here  in  relation  to  the  need  for 
much  more  drastic  steps  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  Vietnam  than  have  yet  been 
taken  or  seem  to  be  envisaged  by  the 
President  or  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote 
agsunst  H.H..  15090. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose this  bill.  Though  the  Appropriations 
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Committee  deserves  praise  for  its  scru- 
tiny of  HJEl.  15090, 1  believe  further  cuts 
are  possible  without  causing  any  danger 
to  ur  national  security.  For  the  careless- 
ness Ernest  Fitzgerald  revealed  about 
the  C-5A  is  surely  not  exceptional  in 
Pentagon  planning. 

Many  Members  have  questioned  the 
effectiveness  of  our  spending  in  the  war 
against  poverty — and  properly  so.  But 
cannot  we  recognize  that  mistaken  judg- 
ments in  a  single  Department  of  Defense 
program  are  frequently  responsible  for 
cost  overnms  greater  than  the  entire 
budget  appropriated  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity? 

Today,  I  am  questioning  more  than  the 
ultimate  use  of  our  defense  money.  I  am 
also  questioning  the  administrative  pol- 
icies of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

For  years  we  have  been  told  that  "effi- 
ciency" and  "cost-effectiveness"  are  the 
hallmarks  of  our  defense  spending.  And 
yet,  what  does  the  history  of  the  Defense 
Department  cost  estimates  actually  re- 
veal? The  cost  of  the  missile  systems  of 
the  1950's  and  the  early  1960's  was  3.2 
times  the  original  estimates.  Initially,  the 
cost  of  the  Air  Force's  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  was  estimated  at  $1.5  billion. 
The  most  recent  estimate  was  $3  billion. 
Equally  grave  miscalculations  were  made 
for  the  Sheridan  armored  vehicle,  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter,  and  coimtless  other 
weapons. 

Indeed,  incidents  of  faulty  planning 
are  becoming  more  common,  and  appar- 
ently, more  acceptable  in  the  Pentagon. 
Last  week  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  announced 
that  the  Navy's  Mark-48  torpedo  pro- 
gram has  a  cost  growth  of  395  percent 
over  the  original  estimate.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  report  on 
H.R.  15090  has  labeled  1969  'The  Year  of 
the  Cost  Overrim." 

Of  course,  some  of  the  higher  cost  can 
be  explained  by  inflation  and  improved 
technology.  However,  the  House  Appro - 
-priations  Committee  has  declared  that 
49.2  percent  of  the  cost  increases  is  due 
to  revision  of  estimates,  something  that 
any  private  business  would  avoid  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  Indeed,  any  company 
that  used  equally  lax  managerial  prac- 
tices would  soon  go  bankrupt. 

Some  immediate  action  must  be  taken. 
The  contractors  must  become  account- 
able for  their  original  estimates.  There 
must  be  an-increase  in  competition  for 
contracts.  For  years  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment ofBcials  have  told  us  that  savings 
of  at  least  25  percent  can  be  realized 
through  competitive  procurement  prac- 
tices. Yet,  within  the  past  4  years  there 
lias  been  a  decrease  in  competition.  In 
1966  50  percent  of  the  total  military  pro- 
curement was  awarded  competitively.  In 
1968,  the  figure  tvas  only  42.1  percent. 

The  need  for  reduced  military  spend- 
ing is  glaring.  Our  Nation's  internal  prob- 
lems are  clamoring  for  treatment  and 
funds.  The  air  we  breathe  in  our  cities 
is  endangering  our  health.  Our  cities' 
schools  are  becoming  market  places,  not 
of  ideas,  but  of  crime  and  narcotics.  In- 
flation is  hurting  the  middle  class  as 
well  as  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  our  country's  do- 
mestic problems  have  been  worsening,  35 
defense  weapons  programs  have  overrun 


their  original  estimated  costs  by  19.9  bil- 
lions. Until  we  end  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
until  we  clean  our  air  and  our  waterways, 
until  our  cities  receive  adequate  fund- 
ing, until  we  bring  military  expenditures 
under  rational,  hard-headed  cost  con- 
trols, I  cannot  favor  the  military  appro- 
priations bills  brought  before  this  House. 

This  Nation  must  begin  to  establish  a 
set  of  rational  priorities.  No  longer  can 
we  allow  our  military  spending  to  con- 
tinue to  dominate  our  entire  national 
budget. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
duced the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest of  $75.2  billion  by  $5.3  billion  to 
$69.9  billion,  the  military  budget  re- 
flects the  serious  imbalance  in  our  na- 
tional priorities  and  underwrites  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee estimates  that  some  $23.1  billion 
appropriated  by  H.R.  15090  will  be  al- 
located to  the  Vietnam  war  in  flscal  year 
1970. 

As  in  the  past.  I  again  point  out  to  the 
House  that  the  only  way  lo  change  the 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  to  refuse  to  finance 
that  tragic  war.  From  January  1,  1961, 
through  November  29, 1969,  39,642  Amer- 
ican lives  have  been  lost  through  hostile 
action  in  Vietnam.  As  long  as  the  House 
votes  the  funds  and  supports  the  admin- 
istration's policy,  as  it  did  last  week  by  a 
vote  of  333  to  55,  it  must  t>ear  its  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  Therefore,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  this  bill. 

In  opposing  the  bill,  no  Member  of 
Congress  is  denying  that  an  appropriate 
amount  of  funds  should  be  appropriated 
for  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of  the 
Nation.  Instead,  opponents  are  critical 
of  a  bill  which  is  the  result  of  the  out- 
dated assumptions  of  the  cold  war,  the 
expansive  growth  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  exercise  its 
responsibilities  and  has  constantly  voted 
in  favor  of  military  budgets  with  little,  if 
any  debate:  and  those  critical  of  the 
budget  receive  only  nominal  support. 
This  abdication  of  responsibility  by  the 
Congress  has  permitted  a  growing  con- 
centration of  critical  policy  decision  to 
be  made  in  the  executive  branch. 

An  area  of  the  bill  which  is  of  particu- 
lar concern  is  the  proposed  anti-l>allis- 
tic-missile  system.  This  bill  provides 
$799.4  million  for  the  Safeguard  system: 
$400.9  million  for  R.D.T.  &  E.,  $345.5  mil- 
lion for  procurement,  $23.2  million  for 
operations  and  maintenance,  and  $9.8 
million  for  military  personnel. 

In  the  past,  I  opposed  funds  for  the 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system,  and 
I  have  the  same  basic  objections  to  the 
Safeguard  which  I  outlined  on  October 
2,  1969,  when  the  military  authorization 
bill  was  before  the  House. 

ABM  deployment  threatens  to  upset 
the  present  delicate  strategic  balance, 
encourage  escalation  of  the  arms  race, 
and  impair  the  U.S.  position  at  the  stra- 
tegic arms  elimination  talks  in  Helsinki. 

In  addition,  the  moneys  being  used  to 
fuel  the  fire  of  the  spiraling  arms  race 
only  add  to  the  inflationary  pressures  on 
the  economy.  Certainly,  these  funds 
could  be  better  used  to  help  solve  some 
of  our  critical  domestic  problems. 


Ten  of  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  in  separate  views  in 
Report  No.  91-698,  expressed  their  op- 
position to  the  funds  appropriated  for 
procurement,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, and  personnel  which  total  $359.5 
million.  They  question  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  deployment  before  the  re- 
search, development,  and  evaluation  has 
been  made  and  point  out  how  much  waste 
in  military  spending  has  resulted  from 
appropriations  of  funds  for  deployment 
at  the  same  time  as  funds  for  research 
and  development. 

To  provide  funds  now  for  deployment 
risks  huge  overruns  on  a  system  which 
is  presently  slated  to  cost  over  $8  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  item  for  which  funds  have  been  cut — 
the  manned  orbiting  laboratory.  For 
years,  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  MOL 
duplicated  a  NASA  program.  A  year  ago, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  refused 
to  brief  Meml>ers  of  Congress  on  the 
project.  In  Septeml>er  of  1968,  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  DOD  appro- 
priations bill  to  reduce  the  military 
budget  by  8.5  percent.  Included  in  the 
amendment  the  the  deletion  of  $550 
million  for  the  MOL. 

Although  my  amendment  was  not 
adopted,  the  Defense  Department  has 
now  abandoned  the  MOL  because,  in  its 
words,  of  "first,  continuing  urgency  of  re- 
ducing Federal  defense  spending  and 
second,  advances  in  automated  tech- 
niques for  unmanned  satellite  systems. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  waste 
that  Congress  has  allowed  in  the  past. 
The  money  for  the  MOL  could  have  been 
used  to  feed  the  hungry,  build  adequate 
housing,  provide  better  health  and  medi- 
cal care,  and  permit  every  American  child 
the  opportunity  to  receive  an  education. 
These  are  goals  for  which  we  should  be 
striving. 

The  imbalance  in  our  priorities  is 
clear.  H.R.  15090  appropriates  almost 
$70  billion  to  the  military,  while  our  do- 
mestic social  programs  are  starved. 

That  I  cannot  justify. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote 
against  the  fiscal  year  1970  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  three 
reasons.  I  do  this  with  some  reluctance 
because  of  the  already  sizable  cuts  made 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  memliers  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions SulKommittee.  I  l}elieve  that  the 
committee,  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  and 
the  subcommittee,  also  chaired  by  him, 
have  done  an  impressive  job  in  reducing 
the  inflated  size  of  the  DOD  budget.  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  my  voting 
against  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  the  cuts  which  the  committee  has 
made. 

Rather,  my  opposition  to  this  bill  is 
based  on  three  items  which  indicate  how 
totally  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  de- 
fense needs  of  this  Nation  the  pres- 
ent $70  billion  Pentagon  budget  is.  The 
first  of  these  unjustifiable  "unneces- 
saries"  is  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system.  This  bill.  H.R.  15090,  con- 
tains almost  $400  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  deploy  the  ill-advised  ABM. 
Not  only  is  the  ABM  a  waste  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  because  of  its  doubtful  effi- 
cacy, it  is  a  positive  danger  to  American 
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security  because  of  the  threat  it  poses  of 
further  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  I  consider  that  the  need  for 
the  ABM  has  not  l)een  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated, that  we  have  no  proof  that  it 
v?ill  even  work,  and  that  we  will  never  be 
able  to  effectively  test  it  as  a  weapons 
system,  I  simply  cannot  justify  casting  a 
vote  to  spend  the  money  on  this  mon- 
strous military  miscalculation. 

The  second  reason  that  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  this  appropriations 
bill  is  that  it  contains  substantial  sums 
to  support  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  my  own  belief 
that  the  way  to  end  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  to  begin  immediately  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  and  to  complete  the  withdrawal 
as  soon  as  a  move  involving  so  many 
men  and  so  much  material  is  possible. 
But  the  present  bill  contains  fimds  to 
support  the  present  policy  of  indefinite 
delay  in  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces.  It  contains  funds  to  continue  the 
participation  of  American  miUtary 
forces  in  a  war  which  most  citizens  have 
long  ago  decided  was  a  mistake  from  the 
beginning.  It  contains  money  to  continue 
the  fighting  and  the  dying  by  Americans 
In  that  land  so  far  away  from  oiu-  shores 
and  so  remote  from  our  national  inter- 
ests. I  cannot  support  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides money  for  these  purposes  so  at  odds 
with  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  I  must  vote  against  this  ap- 
propriations bill  because  it  continues  to 
provide  funds  for  military  manpower 
which  far  exceeds  the  real  needs  of  this 
country.  Although  that  niunber  has  been 
lowered  from  3.46  million  men  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  to  something  under 
3.3  million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1970,  we 
still  have  on  active  military  duty  far 
more  men  than  are  required  to  serve  the 
security  needs  of  this  Nation.  What  is 
even  more  disappointing  than  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  men  is  the  reluctance 
of  this  Congress  to  assert  its  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  to  determine  the  size 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  congressional 
responsibility  which  is  more  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution  than  the 
duty  to  determine  the  size  of  America's 
Armed  Forces.  Yet  for  almost  20  years 
we  hav  left  the  job  of  sizing  U.S.  forces 
to  the  men  who  command  them — the 
generals,  admirals,  and  military  plsmners 
of  the  Pentagon.  I  cannot  endorse  this 
abdicat:  .1  of  congressional  responsibil- 
ity by  voting  for  funds  to  support  troop 
levels  which  have  never  been  adequately 
justified  to  Congress.  Until  our  force 
levels  and  the  nvunber  of  men  on  active 
military  duty  are  reduced  to  levels  more 
consistent  with  our  real  security  require- 
ments. I  cannot  support  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides funds  at  grossly  exaggerated  force 
levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Member  can  lightly 
vote  against  a  bill  which  provides  funds 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  But 
when  such  a  bill  provides  so  much  more 
money  than  is  really  required  that  it 
L  3th  distorts  the  economy  of  this  coim- 
try  and  robs  the  Government  of  re- 
sources to  meet  the  pressing  domestic 


needs  of  America,  then  I  feel  compelled 

to  cast  my  vote  "No." 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fiu-- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  for  military  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
piuposes,  namely: 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  305] 


Abbltt 

Foley 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Adair 

Fraser 

Ottlnger 

Andrews, 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Patman 

N.Dak. 

Callflanakls 

Pepper 

Baring 

Gallagher 

Poage 

Bell.  Calif. 

Gettys 

PodeU 

Betts 

Glalmo 

Powell 

Bingham 

Green.  Oreg. 

Price.  Tex. 

Blackburn 

Grlffln 

Held.  N.y. 

Boland 

Halpem 

Relfel 

Boiling 

Hammer- 

Rlegle 

Brademas 

schmldt 

Boblson 

Brotzman 

Hanley 

Rogers,  Colo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Buchanan 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Bush 

HoUfield 

St  Germain 

CahUl 

Horton 

Scheuer 

Celler 

Hosmer 

Smith,  Calif 

Chlsholm 

Jones,  N.C. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clark 

Karth 

Smith.  N.T. 

Clay 

Klrwan 

Staggers 

Cowger 

Landrum 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Tieman 

Daddario 

Long,  La. 

Tunney 

Dawson 

Lukens 

UUman 

DlngeU 

McCarthy 

Utt 

Edmondson 

McDade 

WhaUcy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Macdonald. 

Wilson, 

Edwards.  La. 

Mass. 

Charles  H. 

Ellberg 

Mailliard 

Wright 

Farbsteln 

Meeds 

Wydler 

PasceU 

Michel 

Toxing 

Plndley 

Nichols 

Flowers 

O'Hara 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  15090,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  337  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue reading. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  I 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

MrLiTART  Personnel,  Asmt 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) ,  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 


members  of  the  Army  on  active  duty  (except 
members  of  reserve  components  provided  for 
elsewhere);  $8,312,000,000. 

AMKNOKENTS   OITEBKI   BT    MB.   TATCS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
several  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Yatks:  On  page 
2.  in  line  10.  strike  out  "$8,312,000,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$8,308,000,000". 

On  page  6,  in  Une  19,  strike  out  "$7,214.- 
447.250"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,204,- 
447.250". 

On  page  15,  in  Une  6,  strike  out  "$4,281,- 
400,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,935,- 
900.000". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the 
amendments  that  have  been  read  relate 
to  the  principal  amendment  of  strilting 
out  deployment  funds  for  the  ABM. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  three 
may  be  considered  en  bloc  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not hear  the  gentleman.  Will  the  gentle- 
man repeat  his  request. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ments relate  to  three  different  sections 
of  the  bill,  all  of  which  are  related  to 
the  deployment  of  funds  for  the  ABM. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  considered  en  bloc  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  take  a  look  at 
the  committee  report  because  they  will 
see  one  of  the  few  instances  when  dis- 
senting views  are  filed  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  You  will 
note  that  10  members  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations — 20  percent  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  committee 
imited  in  opposing  funds  for  deployment 
of  the  ABM. 

At  the  start  of  the  debate  today,  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon  •  spoke  of  cost  overruns,  and  he 
also  talked  about  the  evil  of  concurrency. 
He  must  have  had  the  Safeguard  ABM 
in  mind  because  there  will  be  substan- 
tial overruns  in  the  future. 

My  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  are  taken  from  the 
report  and  hearings  of  the  committee. 

On  page  48  of  the  committee  report, 
you  will  see  what  to  many  may  be  a  new 
word— the  word  "concurrency."  That 
word  refers  to  an  obnoxious  practice,  the 
practice  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
conducting  research  and  deployment  or 
production  at  the  same  time.  This  prac- 
tice has  resulted  in  the  waste  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Programs  that 
come  readily  to  mind  of  such  concur- 
rency and  the  evils  that  flow  from  it  are 
the  F-111  program,  the  Sheridan  tank 
program;  there  are  many  others  that 
could  be  cited. 

There  is  one  that  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  so-called 
DASH  helicopter  program,  which  is  de- 
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signed  to  fly  from  a  ship  or  base,  detect 
an  enemy  submarine,  and  destroy  it. 

The  DASH  helicopter  program,  since 
1960,  has  lost  362  out  of  the  746  helicop- 
ters which  were  procured  under  a  con- 
currency program,  lost,  because  they 
were  made  prematurely,  made  and  used 
before  they  were  ready,  without  even  an 
emergency.  Some  of  the  helicopters  re- 
main on  station  today.  The  rest  are  in 
storage,  presumably  for  good — another 
example  of  the  so-called  concurrency 
program.  That  is  why  I  oppose  ABM  to- 
day, because  the  ABM  program  may  be 
anothet^xample  of  deployment  that  is 
premature'. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  deployment, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  report,  favor  con- 
tinued research  on  the  program,  and 
funds  are  present  in  this  bill  for  such 
continued  research. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  this  program 
because  we,  consider  it  to  be  ineffective. 
I  suggest  you  may  wish  to  read  page  387 
of  volume  4  of  the  hearings,  where  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
asked  the  witness,  General  McNickle, 
this  question : 

General  McNickle,  do  you  feel  that  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  antlbalUstlc  mis- 
sile system  Is  feasible  within  the  current 
state  of  the  art? 

That  is  the  $64  billion  question.  What 
did  General  ^cNickle  say?  He  said: 

Yes;  I  think  proof  of  that  is  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  with  our  space  programs. 

Not  any  statement  that  the  ABM's 
have  been  effective,  not  any  statement 
that  they  have  been  shooting  missiles  out 
of  the  skies  with  an  ABM  missile  pro- 
gram, but  he  says  that  we  have  done  this 
so  well  in  the  space  program,  we  have 
faith  we  will  be  able  to  do  as  well  with 
the  ABM  system.  It  cost  $21  billion  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon.  Will  it  cost  that 
much  to  put  an  ABM  missile  into  the 
sky? 

Then  Mr.  Mahon  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, because  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  answer.  On  that  same  page,  Mr. 
Mahon  said : 

Do  you  foresee  that  we  could  develop  a 
totally  effective  defense  against  the  ICBM? 

General  McNickle.  If  totally  effective 
means  stopping  all  incoming  warheads  I 
think  there  will  always  be  some  that  would 
get  through  under  any  circumstances  that 
you  talk  about,  sir. 

Some  would  get  through.  How  many 
Incoming  nuclear-headed  missiles  would 
have  to  get  through  in  order  tc  destroy 
the  targets?  How  effective  Is  an  ABM 
system  that  does  not  shield  this  country 
from  Incoming  missiles?  Yet  the  propo- 
nents of  the  ABM  system  say  that  de- 
ployment will  protect  this  country  from 
any  kind  of  serious  or  determined  attack 
from  the  enemy. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me.  if 
we  have  a  high  regard  for  the  taxpayer 
and  for  avoiding  premature  military 
programs  of  the  type  that  have  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  without 
bringing  any  measure  of  security  to  the 
Nation,  we  must  stop  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  connection  with  the 


Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  I  have  given  much  thought  as  to 
the  advisability  of  providing  funds  for 
the  Safeguard  anti-ballistlc-mlssile  sys- 
tem. The  amount  as  stated  on  page  11 
of  the  report  shows  a  total  of  $779.4  mil- 
lion, including  $400.9  million  for  re- 
search and  development  and  $359.5  mil- 
lion for  deployment. 

Deployment  of  the  ABM  system  will 
be  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  at  the 
Important  disarmament  discussions  now 
being  held  hi  Helsinki,  Finland.  These 
discussionis  will  include  nuclear  offensive 
and  defensive  missiles. 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  hoped  for  a  de- 
lay in  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, at  least  until  after  these  talks,  but 
I  must  say  now  it  would  hardly  be  appro- 
priate; in  fact  it  could  well  be  most  un- 
wise for  Congress  to  act  in  any  way  to 
prejudice  the  position  of  our  negotiators. 
Certainly  the  President  will  control  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds,  and  if  he  sees 
any  hope  of  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians of  halting  deployment  of  ABM's  he 
will  take  appropriate  action  to  defer  ex- 
penditures. He  will  do  so  if  he  decides 
it  can  be  done  consistent  with  national 
security. 

And,  frankly,  it  may  well  be  that  be- 
caiise  of  Red  Chinese  capability  In  the 
nuclear  missile  field,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  find  It  expedient  to  agree  to  ban 
defensive  missiles  but  rather  would  pre- 
fer to  limit  offensive  missiles  where  ad- 
mittedly both  nations  have  a  huge  over- 
kill capability. 

However,  at  this  late  date,  as  I  said, 
Congress  should  not  Intervene  while 
talks  are  going  on,  and  therefore  I  must 
put  my  trust  in  the  President.  And.  I  do 
trust  him.  These  funds  have  been  pre- 
viously authorized  by  Congress,  and  now 
I  believe  the  money  should  be  made 
available  and  included  In  this  bill,  even 
though  many  of  us  here  today  fervently 
hope  it  will  not  be  spent. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  we  do  must  in 
any  way  jeopardize  the  discussions  to 
halt  the  suicidal  nuclear  arms  race. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  limit  the  use  of 
fimds  for  the  ABM,  although  I  do  sin- 
cerely hope  both  Russia  and  the  United 
States  will  mutually  agree  to  ban  this 
weapons  system  which  many  scientists 
say  will  not  work  and  which  could  in- 
deed boomerang  and  prove  to  be  a 
weapon  of  self-destruction. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not 
the  gentleman  believe  If  the  House  ap- 
proved the  amendment  I  offered,  that 
could  give  notice  to  the  Russians  that 
Congress  does  favor  curtailment  of  these 
missiles  systems  that  are  costing  so  much 
to  both  our  nations  and  that  it  would 
give  impetus  to  the  talks  to  stop  this 
never-ending  arms  spiral  with  its  ac- 
companying tensions? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, that  I  believe  the  proper  negotia- 
tions should  be  conducted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  it  is  not  well  for  us  here 


in  the  legislative  branch  to  undertake  to 
twist  the  arm  of  anyone  or  indicate  our 
position. 

Certainly  the  Soviet  Union  knows  just 
as  well  how  some  of  us  feel  about  this 
ABM  system.  We  do  not  need  to  take 
action  here  today  to  let  them  know  we 
want  to  cut  this  suicidal  nuclear  arms 
race.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
interest  in  that  field,  because  I  share  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rus- 
sians are  in  a  little  different  situation 
than  we  are,  having  already  deployed  the 
missile  system,  I  am  sure  they  would  look 
on  any  action  by  this  House  to  withdraw 
from  deployment,  with  a  great  amount 
of  satisfaction. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if  he  wants  to 
respond. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want 
to  respond.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
interrogation  by  our  chairman  of  Dr, 
Poster,  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
R.  &  D.  department,  in  last  year's  hear- 
ings to  see  that  Dr.  Foster  is  not  at  all 
concerned  with  the  deployment  by  the 
Soviets  of  the  so-called  Talinn  and 
Galosh  ABM  systems,  because  our  missile 
strength  could  overwhelm  them  at  any 
time.  They  are  woefully  inadequate  sys- 
tems and  from  the  testimony,  ours  will 
be  no  better. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
how  much  the  Soviet  Union  worries  about 
our  ABM  and  how  successful  that  might 
be. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  discuss  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
deploy  the  antl-ballistic-misslle  system 
program  for  hour  upon  hour,  however,  a 
major  portion  of  the  time  of  this  session 
of  the  Congress  has  already  been  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  this  question.  I  see 
no  point  now  in  a  complete,  fullscale 
debate  of  this  problem  at  this  time. 

I  can  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  In  offering  his  amendment.  No 
doubt,  he  knows  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated,  but  he  maintains  his  position 
by  offering  the  amendment — which  is 
understandable.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  all  have  made  up  our  minds  as 
to  how  we  are  going  to  vote.  There  is 
no  use  in  having  a  complete  replay  of 
this  issue. 

I  think  most  of  us  are  convinced  that 
it  is  well  to  go  forward  with  only  two 
sites,  one  in  North  Dakota  and  one  in 
Montana,  and  we  have  been  working  to 
that  end. 

We  have  been  working  on  the  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  for  14  years.  In  1962 
we  made  our  first  intercept  of  a  ballistic 
missile,  then  designated  in  the  Nike-Zeus 
program. 

We  have  worked  on  the  development 
for  years  and  years  and  years.  The  time 
has  come  to  move  to  deployment  on  this 
program.  We  do  not  know  in  fact,  and 
with  great  precision,  where  it  will  lead. 
We  know  it  is  very  expensive. 

We  hope  some  kind  of  agreement  can 
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be  reached  for  a  slowdown  in  the  arms 
race.  We  hope  we  can  slow  down  the  pro- 
duction of  strategic  weapons  and  per- 
haps abandon  the  whole  ABM  program, 
but  we  should  not  do  it  unilaterally. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  could 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record,  or 
refer  to  remarks  made  previously  in  the 
session,  and  go  ahead  and  vote  on  this 
issue.  We  all  know  what  our  views  are 
and  how  we  are  going  to  vote. 

I  do  not  want  to  preclude  debate,  but 
I  do  believe  we  should  move  foi-ward  in 
view  of  the  very  busy  schedule  of  the 
House  this  week. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  excellent  report  of  the 
committee  gave  those  who  oppose  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  additional  ammu- 
nition in  support  of  their  position. 

My  position  is  against  concurrency, 
and  what  is  proposed  by  Safeguard  de- 
ployment is  a  conciu*rence  of  research 
and  deployment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  well  knows 
there  has  been  allocated  for  future  years 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  for  research 
on  this  missile  system.  I  believe  It  Is  fool- 
hardy to  start  deployment  when  research 
necessary  to  precede  deployment  Is  not 
complete. 

Mr.  MAHON.  With  respect  to  con- 
currency, concurrency  means  to  start  the 
research  and  development  and  at  the 
same  time  proceed  with  production  of  the 
weapon. 

Since  we  have  worked  for  more  than 
a  decade  on  this  program  under  research 
and  development,  and  since  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  priority  with  the  ad- 
ministration, as  it  was  with  the  previous 
administration,  and  with  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  now  move  forward. 

With  respect  to  concvu-rency,  if  we  had 
all  the  time  In  the  world  we  could  avoid 
concurrency  in  proceeding  with  a  system. 
We  have  waited  a  long  time  before  de- 
ploying this  system,  and  are  mtiking  a 
minimum  deployment.  We  have  to  do 
some  deployment  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  ABM  system  as  a  whole  will  be 
workable. 

I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  will  ever  be  totally  effective.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  missile  we  have  ever 
developed  for  any  purpose,  including 
intercepting  aircraft,  that  is  totally  re- 
liable. But  because  we  do  not  have  the 
perfect  answer  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  proceed. 

The  time  has  come  to  proceed  with  a 
limited  deployment  in  order  that  we  can 
know  more  precisely  where  we  are.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  It  would  not  be 
to  our  advantage,  as  we  proceed  with  the 
SALT  discussions,  for  us  to  limit  our 
resolve  or  to  reduce  our  efforts  in  this 
field  at  this  time.  Our  negotiators  need 
the  solid  backing  of  the  Congress  at  this 
time  and  in  my  judgment  they  will  have 
the  solid  backing  of  this  Congress,  the 
overwhelming  backing  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendments. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yatks).  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  ABM  debate  know  that  I  was 
among  the  earliest  opponents  of  this  sys- 
tem. In  all  the  subsequent  debate  I  have 
retained  my  serious  doubts  about  the 
technical  and  strategic  arguments  used 
to  justify  this  complex  weapons  system. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  on  nimier- 
ous  occasions,  there  is  grave  concern 
whether  the  ABM  can  accomplish  its 
task.  First,  can  it  intercept  incoming 
missiles  of  a  total  first-strike  efiQort;  and 
second,  if  it  can  intercept  these  missiles, 
will  it  pollute  the  atmosphere  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  have,  in  effect,  just  tem- 
porarily delayed  the  effects  of  an  all-out 
nuclear  exchange?  Also  there  is  grave 
question  of  the  basic  assumption  of  the 
need  for  ABM,  the  first-strike  capability 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  is  or  will  be  present. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  go  through  a 
lengthy  discovu"se  on  the  ABM,  but  to 
ask  a  rather  simple  question :  Is  this  the 
proper  time  to  allow  the  deployment  of 
an  untested,  complex  and  expensive 
weapons  system?  I  think  the  answer 
is  "no." 

In  the  supplemental  views  which  I 
signed,  there  was  reference  to  the  major- 
ity committee  view,  that  the  "concur- 
rency between  research,  and  develop- 
ment and  production"  was  not  desirable. 
The  majority  correctly  pointed  out  that 
there  should  be  two  distinct  phases.  One 
for  research  and  development  and  then 
production  and  deployment.  Why  not  ap- 
ply the  same  analysis  to  the  ABM?  For 
all  the  talk  and  justification  of  propo- 
nents of  the  ABM  there  is  very  httle  data 
to  suggest  that  the  ABM  is  operational. 
In  the  absence  of  such  proof,  why  com- 
mit deployment  fimds? 

Tliis  amendment  answers  this  question 
in  a  positive  and  constructive  way.  It  al- 
lows the  appropriations  of  $400.9  million 
for  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation,  but  would,  in  effect,  remove 
the  $359.5  million  that  will  be  used  for 
deployment.  I  must  point  out  that  I  do 
not  feel  that  RJD.T.  &  E.  requires  the  full- 
scale  construction  of  two  ABM  com- 
plexes in  the  continental  United  States. 
In  fact  I  feel  that  accurate  testing ;  that 
is,  using  missiles  to  intercept  missiles,  can 
only  be  done  at  the  Kwajelein  Islands 
test  site. 

My  objection  to  this  deployment  goes 
beyond  a  generalized  concern  for  waste 
in  oiu:  defense  effort.  We  must  reahze 
that  this  initial  commitment  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  price  tag  of 
this  questionable  project.  The  most  con- 
servative estimate  is  that  it  will  cost  $10 
billion  more  than  is  available  under  this 
year's  budget  constraints  for  our  cities, 
open  spaces,  education,  and  welfare.  This 
is  a  glaring  example  of  our  mistaken  pri- 
orities and  some  small  effort  can  be  made 
to  alter  these  priorities  by  confining  the 
ABM  to  these  priorities  by  confining  the 
ABM  to  a  research  and  development 
effort. 

Another  compelling  reason  to  defer  de- 
ployment at  this  time  relates  to  the  con- 
tinuing progress  at  the  arms  limitation 
conference  in  Helsinki. 

These  talks  began  after  the  fiscal  1970 
procurement  authorization  was  passed. 


and  the  debate  on  the  ABM  at  that  time 
did  not  consider  the  impact  of  deploy- 
ment on  ongoing  discussions. 

Two  facets  must  be  considered.  The 
first  is  that  we  should  do  nothing  now 
which  could  hamper  successful  negotia- 
tions on  arms  limitation.  The  second  is 
that  a  meaningful  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment— formed  or  informal — will  include 
strictures  on  ballistic  missile  defense  de- 
ployment. I  am  optimistic  that  we  may  be 
on  the  road  to  such  agreements,  but  rec- 
ognize that  an  agreement  will  be  increas- 
ingly harder  to  find  as  deployment  of 
such  missiles  progresses. 

We  have  heard  the  numerous  argu- 
ments asking  for  delay  of  deployment 
on  technical  grounds.  I  subscribe  to  these 
arguments.  But  to  those  reasons  we  must 
add  the  effect  of  deplojmient  on  arms 
limitation. 

At  this  time  the  arguments  are  most 
compelling  for  a  self-imposed  hsdt  in  de- 
ployment funding  until  we  see  where 
we  are  going,  both  technically  and  po- 
litically. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
return  to  the  House  I  shall  ask  that  all 
Members  may  have  permission  to  revisj 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  ABM  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
hope  we  could  now  limit  debate  or  else 
vote  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  made  some  points 
about  the  fact  that  for  this  system  we 
are  asking  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  funds  of  $400.9  million. 
The  implication  seems  to  be  that  if  we 
need  R.D.T.  &  E.,  the  system  is  not  de- 
veloped to  the  point  of  deployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment asks  for  R.D.T.  &  E.  funds  for 
weapons  systems  which  have  been  in 
operation,  in  procurement  and  deploy- 
ment, for  years.  We  never  quit  R.D.T.  tc 
E.  on  a  weapons  system,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  have  been  able  to  improve 
and  upgrade  so  many  of  the  systems 
which  we  now  have.  That  is  the  reason 
we  do  it.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
asking  for  R.D.T.  &  E.  fimds  in  a  situ- 
ation like  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  researched 
and  developed  this  system  to  death.  The 
only  thing  that  remains  now  is  to  put  the 
system  together  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  It  works.  This  requires  Umited  de- 
ployment. We  are  going  to  deploy  at  only 
two  locations.  It  is  not  a  full  deployment 
by  any  means.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  be. 
Further  deployment  decisions  will  be 
made  at  the  proper  time  and  when  the 
necessity  arises.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Russians  have  already  deployed 
what  they  call  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it 
is  a  perfect  system  or  whether  It  is  not. 
Certainly,  the  system  which  we  develop 
will  not  be  a  perfect  system  after  the 
deployment. 

Hopefizlly,  however,  we  can  progress 
with  RJD.T.  &  E.  to  make  it  better.  But 
I  defy  anyone  to  name  a  defensive  sys- 
tem which  will  be  100  percent  successful 
to  overpower  the  offense.  You  will  never 
have  a  defensive  system  which  will  keep 
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Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  from 
landing  on  our  shores  if  someone  fires 
enough  of  them.  However,  the  main  thing 
is  to  keep  them  from  being  flred.  So,  the 
main  element  we  seek  is  the  deterrent 
eflect,  which  is  an  extremely  important 
factor.  This  is  why  the  whole  system  is 
worth  the  money.  If  the  first  missile  is 
fired,  the  game  is  up— probably  for  all 
our  civilization.  The  thing  we  must  do  is 
to  keep  that  first  missile  from  being  fired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  all  of  us  know  the 
Russians  have  played  an  international 
game  of  poker  with  us.  They  are  great 
poker  players  and  great  chess  players. 
They  think  they  have  an  anti-balllstic- 
missile  system.  This  is  the  most  danger- 
ous fact  I  know  of.  They  think  we  do  not 
have  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system  and 
this  is  the  second  most  dangerous  thing 
I  can  think  of.  They  could  try  to  parley 
these  two  facts  into  an  international 
game  of  blackmail  which  could  be  dis- 
astrous to  our  system  and  to  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  bear 
in  mind  today  that  the  Safeguard  system 
can  end  up  with  giving  us  a  credible 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  to  keep  this 
country  from  having  to  sustain  an  attack 
from  abroad.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  do  this  and  proceed 
with  it.  I  hope  that  we  will,  proceed  to 
vote  this  amendment  down  and  proceed 
to  deploy  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  only  type 
of  language  which  is  really  understood  by 
the  people  who  are  unfortunately  now 
our  adversaries. 

If  we  can  have  talks  in  Helsinki  or  some 
other  place  and  some  plan  will  come  into 
being  to  keep  them  from  being  em  ad- 
versary, I  will  be  the  happiest  person  in 
the  world.  But  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  being  an  adversary  we  must  get  the 
point  across  to  them  that  after  once 
marching  up  the  hill  insofar  as  deploy- 
ment is  concerned,  we  will  not  then 
march  back  down  the  hill  again,  to  a  uni- 
lateral act.  Let  them  destroy  their  ABM 
system,  and  if  they  do,  I  would  then  be 
in  favor  of  refraining  from  deploying 
ours. 

Mr.  RETJSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  TJinois  de- 
sire me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  merely  want  to  say  in 
response  to  my  good  friend  from  Arizona 
who  refused  to  yield  to  me  during  his 
time,  the  arguments  he  makes  in  favor 
of  the  anti-ballistic -missile  system  were 
made  last  year  tr  sustain  the  so-called 
Sentinel  system  by  the  proponents  of 
that  system  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
protect  the  people  living  in  the  cities. 
Now.  President  Nixon  earlier  this  year 
exploded  that  thesis  completely.  He  said 
Sentinel  could  not  protect  people  in  the 
cities  and  he  cancelled  that  pro- 
gram. However,  the  same  proponents 
of  that  system  now  make  the  argtunent 
that  the  Safeguard  is  much  better.  How 
the  same  system  can  be  better  b>  a  mere 
change  of  name  escapes  me.  The  argu- 
ments that  were  made  last  year  for 
Sentinel    are   now    advanced    for    an 


equally   inadequate  system,   the   Safe- 
guard. 

Mr.  REJUSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  desire  me  to  sield  to  him  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  would  not  yield  to  me  during 
his  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  This  may  be  an  indica- 
tion as  to  why  there  is  no  credibility  gap 
m  this  admmistration  as  there  was  with 
the  previous  one.  The  system  which  was 
planned  to  be  deployed  in  the  previous 
administration  obviously  would  not  have 
protected  the  cities,  with  the  configura- 
tion and  quantities  of  the  planned  de- 
ployment complexes.  It  would,  however, 
have  added  to  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrent. 

Mr.  YATES.  Why  did  you  vote  for  it 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  Safeguard  system 
is  supposed  to  protect  only  certain 
Minuteman  missile  sites  which  gives  us  a 
deterrent.  If  we  did  not  do  this  the  Rus- 
sians would  never  know  that  if  they 
laimched  a  preemptive  attack  that  they 
would  not  knock  out  our  missile  sites,  and 
thereby  do  away  with  our  retaliatory 
capacity. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  REUSG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  might  tell  us  whether 
he  thinks  he  was  right  last  year,  or 
whether  President  Nixon  is  right  this 
year. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  desire  to  respond? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Last  year  the  gentleman 
supported  the  so-called  Sentinel  version. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Now  President  Nixon 
has  come  out  as  wanting  to  shift  the  ob- 
jectives and  mode  of  deployment.  At 
which  time  does  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  believe  that  he  was  right? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  supported 
last  year  the  only  system  that  came  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote.  I  do  not  believe  It 
makes  too  much  difference  just  where 
the  system  is  deployed  and  which  way  it 
is  aimed,  because  these  incoming  missiles 
are  coming  from  outer  space.  It  really 
does  not  make  a  lot  of  difference  whether 
you  have  the  ABM  missiles  here  or  over 
there,  as  long  as  they  have  the  range  and 
capability  to  engage  the  Incoming  mis- 
siles. The  main  thing  is  to  have  a  system 
which  helps  the  credibility  of  our  deter- 
rent. Both  Safeguard  and  Sentinel  did 
that. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Then  the  gentleman 
would  side  with  President  Nixon? 
Mr.  RHODES.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  FRASER.  He  Indicated  the  Sen- 
tinel system  was  not  an  acceptable  con- 
cept, and  that  all  It  might  do  was  serve 
notice  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  were 
going  for  a  first  strike  capability. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  can  find  that 
quotation  from  President  Nixon.  I  do  not 
recall  his  saying  that.  Both  Sentinel  and 
Safeguard  add  to  our  deterrent — the  lat- 
ter more  effectively  than  the  former. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  minols. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  acknowledges 
his  error  in  votmg  for  Sentinel  last  year 
when  it  Is  conceded  that  it  was  an  mef- 
fective  system.  Why  is  this  system  any 
better?  Solely  because  of  a  new  name  or 
a  new  administration?  That  is  hardly  a 
reason  for  spendtog  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates)  there 
were — ayes  25,  noes  78. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reserve  Personnel,  Armt 

For  pay,  aUowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  active  duty 
under  sections  265.  3019,  and  3033  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  re- 
serve training  or  while  performing  drills  or 
equivalent  duty,  and  for  members  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  as  author- 
ized by  law;  $308,000,000. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  first  to 
say  to  the  committee  what  I  have  already 
said  to  the  chairman  privately  with  re- 
gard to  the  form  in  which  the  appropria- 
tion bill  and  report  have  been  sent  to  the 
Chamber.  I  think  they  deserve  the  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  of  all  the  Members 
here  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
set  forth  the  list  and  checklist  of  the 
progress  being  made  on  authorizations 
and  appropriations  so  that  we  can  have 
clearly  before  us  how  far  down  the  road 
we  have  to  go  before  we  finish  our  work 
for  this  session. 

This  is  most  helpful  to  us.  The  clarity 
in  which  the  report  is  written  deserves 
commendation.  I  think  we  can  all  say 
to  the  chairman  and  the  committee  that 
this  is  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  take  this  time  to 
raise  briefly  a  minor  item.  In  fact,  I  am 
almost  hesitant  to  bring  such  a  small 
amount  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  on  page  95  of  the  report  there  is 
set  forth  an  explanation  of  the  perma- 
nent new  budget — obligational — author- 
ity. Federal  funds,  in  the  amount  of 
$282,000  per  annum  which,  as  set  forth 
in  the  fine  print,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  bill.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  way 
In  which  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  here  at  this  time  can  do 
anything  to  strike  or  increase  or  other- 
wise affect  the  amount  set  forth. 

Now  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  this 
so-called  conservation  program,  I  might 
say.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  con- 
servation. As  I  recall,  this  is  a  program 
under  which  we  have  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  other  sports  pursuits  and  game 
activities  on  the  military  reservations. 
Incident  thereto  are  swne  very  worth- 
while measures  of  conservation  and  also 
the  stocking  at  fish  ponds  and  game  pre- 
serves. 
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I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee — 
Is  it  true  that  what  we  have  here,  $282,- 
000,  is  in  large  sum  the  disbursal  of 
moneys  which  are  collected  pursuant  to 
this  program  from  the  agreements  and 
arrangements  made  with  private  sport- 
ing groups  and  service  personnel  and 
nonservlce  personnel  who  hunt  on  the 
reservations  and  pay  a  fee?  As  I  under- 
stand it  this  money  is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  in  furtherance  of  this  activity 
without  having  to  come  back  for  an  ap- 
propriation? I  ask  the  gentleman  if  that 
is  the  sense  of  this? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  first  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  gen- 
erous references  to  the  report  which  has 
been  submitted  by  the  committee. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  this 
matter  mvolves  a  permanent  authority 
which  does  not  require  annual  appro- 
priation. These  funds  are  available  as  a 
result  of  a  law  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  will  ask  the  chairman 
this — As  a  practice  is  It  not  true  that  this 
is  somewhat  unique  and  actually  it  is 
against  what  we  have  been  told  is  good 
budgetary  and  appropriation  practice 
and  procedure? 

I  have  in  mind  a  similar  fund  which 
applies  to  all  of  the  public  land  areas  of 
the  United  States — the  national  parks 
and  so  forth — the  offshore  oil  lands  and 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  is 
in  exactly  smalagous  terms,  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  paid  by  those  who  go  on  the 
parks  and  other  public  lands.  This 
money  Is  then  accumulated  In  a  fund  In 
trust  for  the  acquisition  of  further  public 
lands.  Under  that  procedure,  the  pro- 
gram, the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  Is  it  not  true  that  every  single 
disbursement  from  that  fund  must  follow 
the  route  of  appropriation  by  Congress? 

I  am  wondering  why  if  in  this  case  it 
is  good  and  soimd  practice  to  return  the 
fees  of  the  hunters  and  the  sportsmen 
in  the  military  reservation,  why  it  is 
not  also  soimd  practice  under  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  have 
constantly  available  for  disbursement  by 
the  Secretary,  after  due  clearance  from 
Congress,  moneys  contained  in  this  pro- 
gram for  public  recreation  for  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  do  not  have  the  pertinent 
statute  before  me.  I  am  a  little  unclear 
as  to  what  the  precise  situation  is. 

I  do  thbik  It  is  good  practice  for  the 
Congress  generally  to  reserve  imto  it- 
self the  actual  appropriation  of  funds  as 
a  general  proposition.  I  shall  expand  on 
my  response  for  the  Record  in  order  to 
provide  a  more  precise  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  CARETHr.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
legislation  establishing  the  wildlife  con- 
servation program  for  military  reserva- 
tions, and  establishing  Its  financing,  was 
separately  enacted  by  Congress  in  1949 — 
Public  Law  81-345 — and  amended  In 
1960— PubUc  Law  86-797.  It  is,  as  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out,  significantly 
different  than  the  basic  law  underlying 
the  land  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I   am   generally   opposed   to   so-called 
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"back-door"  spending  authority,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  However,  In  an  effort 
to  be  helpful,  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tee include  tabulations  of  all  fimds  avail- 
able to  the  departments,  whether  they 
be  trust  fund,  permanent  appropriations, 
or  otherwise.  Thus,  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  amount  Is  not  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  but  appears  in  the  report  tables 
by  way  of  information  only. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
commend  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  uses  one  method  of 
treatment  for  military  reservations  and 
those  personnel  who  hunt  on  the  military 
reservations,  but  use  an  entirely  different 
criteria  for  those  who  use  the  public 
domain. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  Congress  has 
placed  this  fimd  beyond  the  action  of 
this  House  and  the  Senate  for  apprc^ri- 
ation,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  $200,000,000  that  annually  goes  into 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fimd 
should  not  be  placed  under  the  same  con- 
dition. 

The  reason  I  state  this  Is  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  said  that  the  $200,- 
000,000  in  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  carmot  be  spent.  It  is  frozen. 
The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  was  very  gracious  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  asked 
that  they  supervise  and  approve  the 
expenditure  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  - 

But  if  you  are  going  to  have  one  rule 
for  the  military,  then  you  should  have 
the  same  rules  for  the  civilian  personnel 
on  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  gentleman's  argument 
is  exacUy  correct.  This  is  the  so-called 
Generals'  Hunting  Preserves  Amend- 
ment over  which  there  was  so  much 
controversy  some  years  ago  and  it  comes 
as  a  surprise  to  many  of  us  that  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  now  has 
no  control  over  legislation  that  is  passed. 
Apparentlr  that  privilege  of  the  gen- 
erals is  frozen  into  law  and  the  funds  will 
go  automatically  toward  building  up  the 
hunting  preserves  for  the  military  serv- 
ices. The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  will  have  no  control  over  it 
at  aU. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  before  me  Public 
Law  797  of  the  86th  Congress,  which 
origiriated,  I  believe,  in  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  pointed  out, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  funds  under  these  cir- 
cumstances as  a  result  of  the  wording  of 
the  substantive  law  that  deals  with  the 
subject. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  that  case,  I  might  say 


to  my  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  that  I  expect  to 
introduce  legislation  which  would  follow 
the  same  pattern  as  far  as  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  Is  concerned, 
and  I  invite  anyone  who  is  Interested  to 
join  me. 

Mr.  CARETV.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  Join  my  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  ranking  member  of  our 
committee,  by  saying  that  further  perusal 
of  the  basic  act,  known  as  the  Eglin 
Reservation  Act,  for  it  originally  applied 
to  the  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida, 
will  indicate  not  only  is  there  an  amount 
of  $282,000  available  for  expenditure,  but 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed 
in  the  basic  law  to  provide  to  the  miUtary 
fish,  game,  and  wildlife  specialists  on  the 
stocking  of  fish  ponds  and  such  other 
aids  and  assistance  that  may  be  required 
to  make  3ure  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing tb  shoot  at  and  something  to  hook. 
Perhaps  in  this  instance  the  taxpayers 
are  apt  to  get  a  little  hooked.  We  ought 
to  make  sure  that  not  only  will  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  have  the  expendi- 
ture available,  but  also  we  will  make  sure 
that  the  generals  and  those  that  are  their 
guests  are  able  to  get  a  good  day's  bag 
when  they  go  hunting.  I  would  Uke  to 
have  the  same  opportunity  for  my  con- 
stituents when  they  go  on  public  lands 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  Is  my  complaint  with  the 
present  law,  which  has  been  specified 
and  referred  to  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  If  this  is  right  for  those 
who  are  in  the  military,  it  should  be 
right  for  the  taxpajrers  of  this  country 
who  foot  the  bill  for  all  of  these  projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
or  two  concerning  the  bill. 

Did  I  imderstand  that  there  are  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  in  this  bill  to  fund 
cost  overruns? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  there  are  not  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  in  this  bill  to  fund 
cost  overruns.  There  are  many  cases 
where  cost  overnms  take  place.  In  those 
cases,  additional  appropriations  are  re- 
quested to  complete  a  weapons  system 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1970  budget  is  for  costs  in 
excess  of  the  original  cost  estimates 
given  on  the  individual  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  estimate  of 
cost  overruns  that  are  included  in  tills 
bill,  that  is,  the  money  required  to  take 
care  of  cost  overnms?  Was  there  not 
some  figure  given  earlier  in  the  debate 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  a  figure  was 
mentioned,  but  not  by  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  was  not  familiar  with  the 
figure  given.  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Laird,  in  testifying  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  shown  in 
part  7  of  our  hearings,  points  out  that  in 
the  last  several  years  there  have  been 
cost  overnms  on  major  weaix>ns  sys- 
tems totalling  $16  billion.  This  does  not 
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mean  that  the  $16  billion  is  in  the  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  But  this  is  an  over- 
simpUflcation  of  the  problem.  The  $16 
billion  means  that  the  programs  have 
been  given  redirection.  It  means  that  in 
a  5-year  period  inflation  has  upped  the 
costs.  It  means  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  specfied  additional  parts 
and  expanded  programs  in  certain  sys- 
tems, and  so  forth. 

What  usually  happens  in  a  cost  over- 
run situation  is  that  the  Navy,  for  exam- 
ple, may  ask  for  a  couple  of  billion  dol- 
lars for  ships  and  then  find  that  they 
have  underestimated  the  cost  of  ships. 
Then,  the  Navy  will  delete  from  the  pro- 
gram the  lowest  priority  ship  and  ask 
conciurence  of  the  Congress  to  use  those 
funds  to  finance  the  overruns  on  the 
other  ships. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  estab- 
lished several  years  ago,  during  my  time 
in  Congress,  and  I  opposed  it.  This  heavy 
layer  of  bureaucratic  fat  was  established 
over  the  already  existing  Secretaries  and 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  various 
Armed  Forces  and  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  providing  economy  through  com- 
monality of  purchases,  closer  scrutiny  of 
contracts,  and  so  on.  Yet  today  we  heard 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MiNSHALL),  the  story  of  the  survival 
radio  which  ranges  in  cost  from  $203  to 
$820,  according  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  says  the 
cheapest  model  is  adequate. 

All  this  figures  into  the  cost  overruns 
and  the  lack  of  good  administration  in 
the  Defense  Department.  We  do  not  have 
commonality  in  purchases,  and  we  do  not 
have  common  cataloging  of  purchases. 
We  do  not  have  commonality,  period. 
Anyone  who  has  read  the  newspapers  re- 
cently- knows  that  we  are  running  into 
excessive  cost  overruns  in  the  purchase 
of  major  hardware  and  major  supplies 
for  the  Ai-med  Forces. 

My  question  is:  What  is  being  done 
about  it  and  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

I  realize  we  here  today  in  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  are  in  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  bind.  We  can  do  little  as  of 
this  day  and  hour  except  protest.  But 
what  is  being  done  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
business? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
cost  ovemms  are  taking  place  through- 
out the  Govemjjient  and  private  indus- 
try as  a  result  of  inflation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  gave  us 
an  example. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  heard 
my  opening  remarks,  he  heard  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  cost  overrun  on  the 
lunar  module  for  landing  on  the  moon 
was  500  percent,  and  the  highway  pro- 
gram was  about  100  percent.  So  there 
have  been  cost  overruns  and  we  must  do 
whatever  we  can  to  get  accurate  esti- 
mates of  costs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

I  By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  except  for 


the  work  that  has  been  done,  this  bill 
today,  instead  of  being  $69  billion, 
could  have  been  $109  billion,  in  my 
opinion.  However,  a  great  deal  has  been 
achieved  by  way  of  commonality  and 
otherwise  in  the  Defense  programs. 
There  is  still  very  much  to  be  done,  but 
the  Department  is  making  progress.  It 
is  a  continuing  struggle.  The  reductions 
made  in  this  year's  Defense  budget  are 
for  the  purpose  of  mandating  better 
management. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  or  some  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  go  further  in  mandating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  these  and  other 
items  on  which  costs  are  running  so  high. 

This  bill  is  $5.3  billion  below  the 
budget,  and  approximately  $4.5  billion 
below  last  year's  spending  for  the  same 
general  purposes.  Does  the  gentleman 
anticipate  that,  as  usual,  there  will  be  a 
restoration  of  funds  that  have  been  cut 
through  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  at  a  later  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  I  can  say  with 
complete  confidence  that  unless  there  is 
an  escalation  of  the  war,  or  a  turn  of 
events  which  is  wholly  unanticipated 
at  this  time,  there  will  not  he  a  sup- 
plemental of  any  consequence  for  the 
Defense  Department,  except  for  about 
$2,100,000,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  pay 
raises  which  have  been  provided  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  there  will 
continue  to  be  cost  overruns  in  many  of 
the  programs — in  ships  and  in  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  and  in  the 
ABM — there  will  be  different  cost  over- 
rims.  They  will  be  announced  from 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  all  these 
programs. 

Various  committees  of  the  Congress 
are  working  in  this  field. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  is  working 
in  this  field. 

This  is  all  a  wholesome  and  healthy 
sign.  I  would  say  the  chances  of  a  supple- 
mental of  any  significance  are  not  great, 
and  it  is  not  anticipated  at  all  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  for  bring- 
ing before  us  a  bill  that  has  $5.3  billion 
less  earmarked  for  defense  than  was 
requested  by  the  Department.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  this  and  can  certainly  sup- 
port it. 

I  believe  the  chairman  has  done  a 
good  job  in  assuring  us  that  this  is  not 
going  to  be  recovered  in  a  subsequent 
supplemental  appropriation  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  I  hope  the  chairman  will  im- 
press upon  the  agencies  that  they  had 
better  not  come  in  here,  except  under 
extremely  extenuating  circumstances. 

I  am  disturbed  however  by  the  col- 
loquy which  just  preceded  this.  I  am 
disturbed  about  the  fact  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  enough  opposition  to  this 
business  of  cost  overruns. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  almost  every 
day,    with    monotonous    regularity,    is 


handing  down  extensive  reports  about 
mismanagement  in  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. 

I  am  disturbed  that  when  defense 
manufacturers  come  before  the  agency 
with  a  claim  for  more  money  because 
of  an  overrun  they  do  not  show  anything 
as  to  what  cuts  they  have  made  in  other 
parts  of  their  operations. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
anybody  who  has  traveled  around  this 
country  and  looked  at  some  of  our  de- 
fense plants  and  some  of  the  top  man- 
agement operations  will  see  that  they 
are  living  in  the  Garden  of  Babylon. 
They  are  traveling  first  class.  As  one 
looks  at  the  facilities  of  some  of  the 
defense  plants  one  sees  there  is  no  effort 
being  made  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  some  taxpayer  is  paying  for 
all  this. 

Certainly  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
here  and  support  any  action  that  would 
deny  any  American  soldier  everything  he 
needs  to  perform  his  duty.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  American  citizen  wants  to 
shortchange  any  soldier,  sailor,  or  air- 
man. 

But  I  say  this  in  all  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity :  The  citizens  of  this  country  have 
been  very  generous  in  support  of  our 
defense  effort.  America  has  spent  almost 
$2  trillion  in  the  last  two  decades  on  the 
Defense  Establishment  of  this  coimtry. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  when  these 
people  come  in  with  a  cost  overrim  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  who  I  know  have  spoken 
time  and  again  about  this  subject, 
should  insist  that  any  company  that 
comes  in  with  an  overrun  must  show 
in  great  detail  what  it  has  done  to  curb 
other  expenses. 

I  noticed  that  after  the  successful 
moon  shot — and  we  have  the  same  thing 
in  the  Defense  Establishment — we  saw 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
full  page  ad  after  full  page  ad  in  all  of 
country,  bragging  about  the  equipment 
that  they  built  for  these  operations.  Who 
do  you  suppose  is  paying  for  that?  The 
company  out  of  its  profits.  Forget  it. 
They  are  paying  for  that  out  of  op- 
erating expenses. 

I  have  heard  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
say  here  that  he  has  taken  steps  in  his 
committee  to  evaluate  and  inventory 
these  overruns.  I  am  also  advised  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  other  body  has  set  up 
an  inspection  subcommittee  to  look  at 
overruns. 

I  am  told  that  of  the  21  major  weapons 
systems  there  are  overruns  in  every  one 
of  them. 

I  would  hope  that  before  we  vote  on 
this  bill  we  would  have  an  expression 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  hopefully  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  indeed  there  is  going  to  be  some 
tightening  of  the  belt  in  all  these  lux- 
urious services  and  all  these  fine,  first- 
class  facilities  which  the  defense  con- 
tractors of  this  country  have  been  build- 
ing with  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  that 
these  are  going  to  be  toned  down. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
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meet  a  yoimg  man  who  flew  a  Russian 
Mig  out  of  Poland  into  Denmark.  His 
name  was  Lt.  Frank  Jarecki.  He  came  to 
America  on  a  good  will  tour.  They  took 
him  around  to  some  of  our  defense 
plants.  He  flew  one  of  our  F-81  Sabre 
jets  out  to  the  west  coast,  and  when  he 
came  back  I  had  occasion  to  meet  him  at 
O'Hare  Field  in  Chicago.  I  asked  him  how 
he  liked  our  best  fighter  of  that  era. 

He  said,  "What  is  this:  a  fighting  air- 
craft?" I  said,  "Of  coiu-se  it  is."  So  he 
took  me  around  and  showed  me  all  of  the 
luxuries,  including  the  luggage  compart- 
ment, in  that  aircraft.  He  said,  "When 
the  Soviet  Union  builds  an  aircraft  they 
want  speed,  distance,  and  a  heavier  pay- 
load."  It  is  high  time  our  own  manufac- 
turers got  to  taking  some  of  the  frills  out 
of  the  defense  budget  and  got  down  to  the 
real  business  of  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  a  way  that  will  get  us  top  value 
for  our  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reserve  Personnel,  Navt 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  Tor 
personnel  of  the  Navy  Reserve  on  active  duty 
under  segtlon  266  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  while  undergoing  reserve  training, 
or  while  performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  as  authorized  by  law;  $131,- 
400,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  let  me  briefly 
respond  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  just  concluded. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
bill  contains  many  examples  of  waste 
which  have  been  imcovered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  in  which  specific  funding 
deletions  were  made.  I  would  hope  my  re- 
marks during  debate  today  should  as- 
sure the  gentleman,  and  others,  that  we 
are  seeking  to  obtain  a  dollar  in  value 
for  a  dollar  spent. 

The  reductions  made  below  the  budget 
are,  in  significant  part,  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  demanding  better 
management  and  more  economical  pro- 
curement. 

The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Armed  Services,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  others  are  con- 
stantly reviewing  and  investigating  De- 
fense programs  and  activities. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary services  have  many  programs  de- 
signed to  avoid  waste. 

I  believe  that  we  are  doing  a  creditable 
job  in  Insisting  on  better  utilization  of 
available  resources. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

National  Guard  Personnel,  Air  Force 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  National  Guard  on  duty 
under  sections  265,  8033,  or  8496  of  title  10 
or  section  708  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
or  while  undergoing  training  or  while  per- 
forming drlUs  or  equivalent  duty,  as  au- 
thorized by  law;  (97.300,000:  Provided,  That 
obligations  may  be  Incurred  under  this  ap- 
propriation without  regard  to  section  107  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  generally  agree 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
recognize  the  problems  it  has  in  sustain- 
ing and  maintaining  a  bill  that  will  with- 
stand those  who  are  constantly  urging 
additional  cuts  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  is  hard  to  get  anything  these 
days.  We  knOw  what  this  is.  I  would  like 
to  take  1  minute  to  refer  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Chicago,  Mr.  PucrasKi,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  to  say 
this:  I  do  not  like  to  see  some  of  these 
corporations  using  these  full  page  ads.  I 
see  them  after  the  moon  shots.  Tliis  may 
be  a  fault  of  our  tax  structure.  Maybe 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  write  oft 
these  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Congress,  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
insist  that  these  items  cannot  be  written 
off  as  part  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  was  just  getting  ready 
to  say  that.  We  have  already  addressed 
ourselves  to  that,  and  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  continue  to  reiterate  it,  be- 
cause certainly  we  have  tried  to  do  many 
things  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  already  mentioned.  We  can  look  at 
what  has  been  done  in  many  areas.  The 
Kennedy  Center  has  already  has  had  a 
45-percent  overrun.  There  are  overruns 
in  everything,  you  see.  Every  single  thing 
in  this  budget  is  going  to  be  touched  by 
inflation.  If  you  look  at  it,  you  will  see 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  al- 
ready laid  up  over  111  ships.  If  he  keeps 
this  up.  all  he  will  have  left  is  the  ad- 
miral's gig.  We  will  not  even  have  any- 
thing on  the  high  seas.  That  is  the  way 
he  is  approaching  it.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  meet  the 
need  and  tell  the  American  people,  "If 
you  want  a  Navy,  pay  for  it.  Otherwise 
lay  it  up  and  let  the  Soviet  Union  take 
over  the  oceans."  That  is  the  way  the 
DOD  is  to  meet  these  people  who  are 
giving  us  hell  on  every  street  corner.  We 
can  go  to  them  and  say,  "Certainly.  You 
are  right.  We  do  not  need  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Sink  it." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  When  you 
said  the  only  thing  the  Navy  would  have 
left  is  the  admiral's  gig,  that  would  be 
only  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  dur- 
ing the  war  when  you  had  one  small  ship 
down  here  at  the  navy  yard  but  all  of  the 
ranking  naval  officers  were  attached  to 
that  ship  so  that  they  could  draw  over- 
seas pay. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  you  want  to  leave  that 
in  the  Record,  you  go  ahead  and  leave  it 
in.  I  am  not  in  that  kind  of  businesss. 

According  to  Admiral  Moorer,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Navy  today  is  new  ships. 
Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  see  an  urgent 
need  for  a  new  10-year  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram of  between  $3  billion  and  13.5  bil- 


lion yearly  as  the  minimum.  This  Is  Just 
your  Navy  end  of  it. 

A  recognized  expert,  "Jane's  Fighting 
Ships,"  and  they  are  the  bible  of  the 
Industry  worldwide,  says  that  some  of 
our  Navy  ships  are  so  old  as  to  be  a 
liability  instead  of  a  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  again  and  again  pointed 
out  the  need  for  new  ships.  "Ihls  year  the 
authorization  which  our  committee 
recommended  and  which  this  House  ap- 
proved envisioned  a  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram of  close  to  $3.6  billion  in  order  to 
make  the  initial  start  on  those  naval 
vessels  which  are  now  so  badly  needed. 
In  conference  we  finally  agreed  on  a  pro- 
gram of  just  imder  $3  biUlon. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  cut  that 
program  even  further,  to  $2.58  billion. 
While  this  is  the  largest  shipbuilding 
appropriation  In  several  years,  neverthe- 
less, keeping  in  mind  this  Inflation,  it 
is  far  short  of  the  minimum  we  need. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  offer  any  amendment  or  fight  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  I  told  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  when  I  appeared 
before  that  great  and  dedicated  commit- 
tee. It  is  a  question  of  judgment  and  I 
told  them  that.  I  am  not  here  to  criti- 
cize the  chairman,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahow)  ,  for  whom 
I  have  such  a  lofty  affection.  I  am  just 
calling  this  to  the  gentleman's  attention. 
We  have  testified  and  urged  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  In  Its  wisdom  to 
see  if  we  could  not  increase  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  choice  between 
ships  and  dollars,  the  choice  of  Its  being 
made  now  or  next  year  which  could  well 
be  too  late  since  it  takes  at  least  3  years 
to  build  a  new  ship.  They  are  becoming 
more  and  more  and  more  sophisticated 
all  the  time  and  on  everyone  of  those 
ships  is  a  sophisticated  gadget  of  some 
kind  which  has  just  come  from  the  minds 
of  the  scientists. 

So  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken 
primarily  about  the  need  for  combatant 
ships  with  which  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  ships  being  built  In  Increasing 
numbers — Increasing  numbers  I  tell 
you — by  the  Soviets.  They  have  one  yard 
to  the  far  north  that  can  turn  out  from 
15  to  20  Polaris  submarines  every  single 
year.  We  have  nothing  even  in  that  ball 
park.  The  Navy  has  growing  desperate 
need  for  supply  ships.  Do  not  lose  sight 
of  this.  It  will  not  help  us  and  the  Navy 
If  we  have  a  lot  of  new  ships  but  stiU 
have  the  old  oilers  and  tankers  which 
are  so  old  and  decrepit  that  the  new 
ships  cannot  be  reached  for  replenish- 
ment of  supplies.  We  need  the  whole 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that 
even  If  the  funds  are  appropriated,  the 
money  would  not  be  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  fault  for  replacing  ships  not  be  put 
up  to  us  but  be  put  up  squarely  to  the 
executive  department.  Let  them  default 
in  their  responsibility.  I  am  not  willing 
to  anticipate  failure.  I  just  never  have 
and  I  am  not  starting  on  the  8th  of 
December  1969. 1  tell  you  we  need  these 
things. 
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It  Is  most  regrettable  that  the  money 
was  not  funded  to  do  these  things. 

Now,  my  dear  friends  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee — and  I  want  the  chair- 
man to  listen — chose  to  remark  that  the 
Navy  has  aged  hulls  that  can  be  modern- 
ized. I  regret  to  say  that  this  Is  not  a 
fact — this  is  not  a  fact. 

We  have  previously  pointed  out  that 
the  Navy's  ships  are  too  old  to  go  through 
any  other  modernization.  Fleet  moderni- 
zation and  repair,  which  we  call  FRAM, 
cannot  be  exercised  on  some  of  the  hulls 
we  have.  They  have  reached  their  capac- 
ity in  the  amount  of  electrical  power 
that  they  have  available  for  new  systems. 
They  have  reached  the  end  of  the  en- 
durance of  the  sailors  who  have  re- 
patched  the  boilers  over  and  over  again. 
It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  spend  a 
fortune  on  new  equipment,  even  if  it 
could  be  designed  to  go  into  the  space 
available  on  the  old  ships,  and  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  electrical  power 
available,  if  the  boilers  keep  breaking 
down. 

See  the  report  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett),  look  at  the  photographs  con- 
tained in  these  reports  about  the  con- 
ditions of  the  boilers  in  our  ships  that 
we  have  in  our  fleet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen  the  cas- 
ualty reports  of  our  fleet.  They  are  in- 
deed shocking.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations says  that  the  age  of  our 
ships  is  not  a  proper  base  to  determine 
effectiveness.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  ships  are  not  like  vintage  wine, 
they  are  not  and  they  do  not  grow  better 
with  age.  They  are  growing  old,  and  that 
is  the  simple  fact. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Navy  is  one 
service  which  can  be  used  best  to  keep 
any  future  war  from  being  fought  on  or 
over  American  soil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

;     Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
'one  further  paragraph,  and  then  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  seapower 
to  prevent  a  conflict  was  most  recently 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  our  Navy  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis — ^when  a  task 
force  of  over  150  ships  supporting  eight 
aircraft  carriers  put  a  quarantine 
around  Cuba.  This  action  forced  the  So- 
viets to  have  second  thoughts,  and  gave 
us  time  to  make  other  plans.  It  may  have 
prevented  a  holocaust — who  knows,  I 
do  not.  We  are  now  observing  that  power 
being  duplicated  before  our  very  eyes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
Tomorrow  is  powerfully  late,  it  could 
be  too  late. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding.  I  cer- 
tainly have  the  highest  regard  for  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Rivers.  I  know  of  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  who  Is  more  con- 


cerned about  the  status  of  our  mili- 
tary than  he  is,  and  who  has  done  more 
for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  remain  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  ready  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
again  that  I  hold  the  gentleman  in  the 
highest  regard.  In  this  year's  budget  I 
know  the  gentleman  wanted  additional 
funds  for  the  Navy.  But  the  appropria- 
tion in  1969  was  a  total  of  $820  million, 
last  year.  This  year  we  have  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  $2.5  billion  in  addi- 
tional shipbuilding  lor  the  Navy.  I  think 
that  that  is  a  substantial  increase.  Fur- 
ther this  is  just  the  first  stage  of  a  com- 
plete refurbishing  and  building  program. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease, but  when  you  take  into  consid- 
eration all  of  the  escalation  and  the  in- 
flation, then  it  is  not  a  substantial  in- 
crease. Our  fleet  is  being  methodically 
laid  up  and  dissipated  and  worn  out.  I 
know  it  costs  money  to  maintain  our 
fleet.  You  have  given  us  one  additional 
submarine. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  this  is  three  times  as  much  as 
we  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  know  that.  I  said  that. 
This  is  not  even  the  minimum  needed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
expressing  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
good  work  and  the  dedication  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers)  . 

He  has  through  the  years  fought  the 
battles  for  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. We,  on  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, have  worked  with  the  gentle- 
man generally  and  we,  of  course,  are  all 
for  the  security  of  our  country. 

If  the  fiscal  conditions  were  differ- 
ent and  If  the  atmosphere  were  differ- 
ent generally,  this  bill  would  not  have 
been  cut  as  deeply  as  It  has  been.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  or  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  are  anti-Navy.  We  real- 
ize, as  does  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  that  the  Navy  must  be  mod- 
ernized and  we  are  moving  in  that  di- 
rection. Of  course  we  would  like  to  move 
more  rapidly.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
what  we  are  doing  this  year  will,  over 
the  long  pull,  be  disastrous  to  a  program 
of  maintaining  supremacy  over  the  So- 
viet Union  In  all  important  areas  of  de- 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  fact  that  the  chair- 
man has  made  that  statement  Is  the 
very  reason  I  did  not  want  to  get  on  the 


floor  and  put  in  an  amendment.  I  am 
glad  that  the  chairman  is  alert  to  the 
Navy's  need  for  help  and  for  money. 
Pro  rata,  relatively,  because  of  Inflation 
It  does  not  do  as  much.  I  recognize  the 
gentleman  had  to  do  it  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  attitude.  For  that  very 
reason,  I  will  not,  and  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing  your  great  committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  . 

We  had  a  little  debate  on  the  matter 
of  two  missile  systems  and  I  will  take 
your  word  for  the  decision  which  you 
made  on  that  point.  But  I  would  like  to 
ask  how  and  when  do  we  get  some  action 
on  some  other  things  that  continue  year 
after  year. 

I  am  not  antimilitary  and  I  certainly 
am  not  anti-God.  But  I  use  this  expres- 
sion to  get  to  the  kind  of  detail  we  have 
in  this  bill.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force  use  the  same  prayer  book.  One 
of  them  has  a  red  cover;  one  has  a  green 
cover,  and  one  has  a  gray  cover.  They  are 
not  provided  by  the  same  source — I  do 
not  know  how  you  could  change  those 
things.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
arms  or  arms  race  or  anything  else.  We 
have  manuals  that  all  three  branches 
of  the  services  use  except  one  of  them  has 
two  holes  punched  In  them  and  some  of 
them  have  four  holes  punched  in  them 
and  some  of  them  have  five — and  they 
do  not  come  from  the  same  source. 

How  do  we  take  care  of  those  things 
and  when  do  we  take  care  of  them,  sir? 
How  do  we  do  this?  I  have  to  ask  you 
as  an  expert  about  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  we  do  not  ad- 
minister the  law  or  administer  these  acts. 
The  executive  branch  administers  them. 

I  can  tell  you  that  15  or  20  years  ago  a 
former  Member  of  this  body,  William 
Hess,  was  head  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
was  followed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert),  and  a  fellow 
Califomian,  a  very  dear  friend  of  yours, 
Jack  Anderson,  and  then  Mr.  Porter 
Hardy  of  Virginia  had  it,  and  now  I 
have  it. 

We  have  asked  that  these  things  be 
done.  We  cannot  make  them  do  it.  Time 
and  time  again  we  have  put  amend- 
ments in  bills  requiring  this.  Much  as  I 
dislike  some  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  did,  he  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  had  a  common  procure- 
ment for  gasoline  and  for  handkerchiefs 
and  for  Kleenex  or  whatever  they  use, 
and  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  items  involved. 

Do  you  know  how  many  items  there 
are  in  a  defense  supply  building  down  in 
a  big  naval  shipyard  or  on  a  big  air- 
base?  There  are  300,000  or  400,000  or 
500,000  or  600,000  items  of  inventory. 

Mr.  Pike  got  up  on  this  floor  and 
showed  you  a  screw  that  somebody 
brought  up,  or  some  kind  of  a  gadget 
that  we  paid  $2  or  $3  for,  when  you  could 
get  it  for  50  cents  off  the  shelf. 

We  are  watching  this  all  the  time.  We 
work  with  the  General  Accounting  OfBce. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  we  work  on 
such  a  vast,  vast  problem  here.  The  big- 
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gest  corporation  in  America  is  50  or  100 
times  smaller  than  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  these  things  about  which 
you  complain  do  happen  and  I  agree 
with  you  and  we  try  to  stop  them.  Every 
time  we  see  a  rat  hole,  we  try  to  stop  it 
up.  That  is  all  I  can  say  to  you. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  I  represent  quite 
a  gTOUj  of  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  KYL.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the 
spending  of  every  single  cent  that  Is  nec- 
essary for  national  defense.  But,  we  are 
absolutely  without  further  patience.  This 
waste  does  exist. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  to  read  some  of  the  reports 
made  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Friedel),  from  the  Investigating 
committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  read  those  every  week. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  save  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  We  get 
the  GAO  after  those  people  and  we  try 
to  stop  all  this  waste.  Inevitably  there 
Is  some  In  preparation  for  war.  We  have 
tried  to  cut  it  down  and  do  the  same 
things  the  gentleman  has  suggested.  I 
am  sure'  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
done  the  same  thing.  Wherever  we  see 
these  things  we  try  to  stop  them. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  up  this  point  of  im- 
necessary  duplication,  and  I  do  so  to 
preface  an  argument  which  is  going  to 
take  place  on  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  in  just  a  few  moments  whereby 
we  will  be  procuring  two  missiles,  the 
Tow  and  the  Shillelagh,  to  do  exactly 
the  same  Job.  But  this  is  going  to  cost 
a  lot  more  than  a  prayer  book.  This  will 
cost  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  wish  to  refer  to  an- 
other duplication  which  I  have  tried  to 
get  the  services  to  eliminate.  The  lawyers 
of  the  Uiree  services  enforce  the  same 
law,  the  same  military  code  of  justice, 
and  yet  there  are  three  separate  schools 
for  the  Judge  advocates  of  the  three 
services.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  a 
lot  of  sense  for  these  three  schools  to  be 
consolidated,  and  If  there  is  any  spe- 
cialized training  needed  for  the  services, 
that  could  be  arranged  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TlTLiE  IV 
PROCrUREMENT 
Procurement  of  Equipment  and  Missiles, 
Aemt 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  pnxnire- 
ment,  manufacture,  and  modlflcatlon  of  mis- 
siles,   armament,    ammunition,    equipment, 
vehicles,  vessels,  and  aircraft  for  the  Army 
and  the  Reserve   Officers'   Training   Corps: 


purchase  of  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  passenger  motor 
vehicles  (Including  one  medium  sedan  at  not 
to  exceed  $3,000)  for  replacement  only;  ex- 
penses which  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  are  necessary  In  providing 
facilities  for  production  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  national  defense  purposes,  In- 
cluding construction,  and  the  furnishing  of 
Government-owned  facilities  and  equipment 
at  privately  owned  plants;  and  ammunition 
for  military  salutes  at  institutions  to  which 
issue  of  weapons  for  salutes  Is  authorized; 
$4,281,400,000,  and  In  addition.  $50,000,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Defense 
stock  fund,  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  June  30,  1972. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BT    MR.   TATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  on  page 
15,  in  line  6,  strUce  out  "$4,281,400,000 "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,181. 400,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  sustain  the  position 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  In  respect  to  antitank 
missiles.  There  is  $100  million  in  this  bill 
for  the  so-called  Tow  missile.  There  is 
$50.5  million  for  the  so-called  Shillelagh 
missile.  Both  of  these  are  antitank 
weapons.  The  two  missiles  perform  mis- 
sions so  similar  that  to  procure  them 
both  would  be  redimdant  and  wasteful. 

I  agree  completely  with  what  was  said 
a  few  moments  ago  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  when  he 
stated  that  this  would  be  an  expensive 
duplication,  unneeded  in  the  interest  of 
our  national  security.  The  $100  million 
requested  for  the  Tow  missile  ought  to 
be  denied.  The  Army's  backup  for  this 
fiscal  year  1970  budget  request  indicated 
that  the  performance  of  Tow  and  Shil- 
lelagh are  very  similar,  but  the  unit  cost 
of  Tow  was  given  as  $6,300  compared  to 
$2,970  for  Shillelagh,  and  a  projection 
through  1974  Indicates  that  there  will  be 
an  overall  Tow  cost  of  $1.2  billion,  and  a 
projection  through  1974  indicates  that  an 
overall  Tow  cost  of  $1.2  billion  will  have 
to  be  made  compared  to  only  $686  million 
for  Shillelagh. 

The  performance  statistics  of  both 
weapons  are  identical,  except  that  Shille- 
lagh is  10  pounds  heavier,  with  5  of  those 
pounds  accounted  for  by  a  larger  and 
more  lethal  warhead. 

This  is  the  logical  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  bring  the  redundant  development  of 
these  two  missiles  to  a  halt,  since  the 
$100  million  in  this  bUl  for  the  Tow  mis- 
sile would  pay  for  the  first  major  pro- 
duction procurement.  The  Shillelagh  is 
already  in  production  and  is  a  proven 
commodity. 

The  House  version  of  the  1970  military 
authorization  bill  denied  the  $100  million 
request  for  the  Tow  missile.  The  Senate 
restored  that  amount  in  its  version  of 
the  military  authorization  bill.  In  con- 
ference, Lfter  3  weeks  of  negotiating 
and  bargaining,  the  fund  for  the  Tow 
missile  was  reinstated.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  production  of  the  Tow  mis- 
sile which  is  authorized  In  this  bill,  and 
which  my  amendment  seeks  to  knock 
out — ^I  hope  my  amendment  is  sustained. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  yielding.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  have  locked  horns  on  the 
SST's  and  everything  else  in  the  last 
few  months.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  who  is  such  an  authority  on 
these  weapons  systems,  what  does  Tow 
stand  for? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  It  has  a  significance. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  gentleman  talking 
about  an  acronym? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Yes.  It  is  tube  launch- 
ed open-sighted  wire-guided  missile 
system. 

I  want  to  point  this  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  It  is  not  competing  with  the 
Shillelagh,  it  Is  complementing  it.  This 
is  designed  primarily  for  the  Infantry 
units. 

Tow  is  a  wire-guided  missile  for  the 
Infantry  and  Shillelagh  is  designed  to 
be  fired  from  a  tank.  It  caimot  be  re- 
moved for  assault  use  by  ground  forces. 
This  Tow  weapons  system  has  been 
proven  and  already  successfully  test- 
fired.  It  weighs  only  10  pounds  lighter, 
but  it  is  available  now  for  the  ground 
troops,  which  is  what  It  was  designed 
for. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  Information  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  given  to  the  House  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  information 
given  to  me  by  the  very  knowledgeable 
and  distinguished  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Oommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  ,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
CcHnmittee  on  Armed  Services.  His  sub- 
committee Investigated  the  question  of 
the  Sheridan  tank  and  the  missiles 
which  are  to  be  used  in  connection  wltii 
its  operation. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  comes 
to  an  entirely  different  conclusion  than 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  suggest 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  may  want  to 
listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  connection  with  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  comments  here  earlier 
this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of  Defense 
overruns  and  how  to  avoid  excessive 
spending  in  the  Defense  Department.  Ob- 
viously the  first  way  to  prevent  excessive 
overruns  is  to  prevent  unnecessary 
spending  before  it  gets  started. 

Mr.  C?halrman,  the  Tow  missile  is  a 
classic  example,  as  I  indicated  a  moment 
ago,  of  an  unnecessary  expenditure.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshaix) 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  the  Tow 
missile  was  designed  to  be  an  infantry 
weapon,  and  was  a  wire-guided  missile, 
whereas  the  Shillelagrh  was  designed  to 
be  fired  fn«i  a  tank  and  was  an  infra- 
red-controlled missile. 

But  the  fact  is  deqiite  their  differences 
in  configuratkm  and  in  spite  of  their 
initial  programing  and  plaimlng,  the  two 
missiles  are  almost  identical  In  their  per- 
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formance.  The  Army  considered  7  years 
ago  the  question  whether  they  ought 
to  be  going  down  two  separate  roads  in 
the  development  of  two  separate  anti- 
tanlc  missiles,  one  of  them  to  be  fired  by 
infantry  troops  and  the  other  by  a  tank. 
A  study  concluded  then  that  the  most  ex- 
pensive way  would  be  for  them  to  con- 
tinue down  these  two  separate  roads  in- 
stead of  adapting  one  missile  for  both 
purposes,  yet  the  Army  ignored  their  own 
study. 

The  House  itself,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, contained  in  the  report  on  our  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  on  page  44,  re- 
fers to  the  idea  of  spending  another 
billion  dollars  to  develop  Tow  as  an  ad- 
ditional antitank  missile  to  be  used  by 
infantry  troops,  when  there  already  is  an 
antitank  missile  to  be  fired  from  the 
Sheridan  vehicle,  as  an  "unacceptable 
redundancy." 

Those  are  not  my  words.  Those  are  the 
words  of  the  committee. 

The  House  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
the  committee  recommendation,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers)  .  When  we  went  to  conference  we 
foimd  we  had  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
from  the  Senators.  They  did  not  seem  to 
understand  the  missile  situation  as  clear- 
ly as  we  did.  That  sometimes  is  a  prob- 
lem in  dealing  with  the  other  body.  So  we 
had  to  yield  and  approve  $100  million  for 
Tow,  a  cut  of  $42  million. 

But  even  the  conference  report  points 
out,  on  page  16,  that  $20  million  was  to 
be  allocated  from  Army  R.  &  D.  funds 
for  the  further  development  of  the  Shil- 
lelagh in  its  groimd  mode,  and  we  also 
proposed  that  there  be  a  shootoff  be- 
tween the  Shillelagh  and  the  Tow  in  the 
helicopter  mode. 

None  of  these  things  has  been  done  yet. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  us  not  to  obligate  $100  million  for  full 
procurement  of  the  Tow  until  after  this 
additional  research  and  development  rec- 
ommended even  by  the  conferees  is  car- 
ried out  and  we  have  a  chance  to  assess 
the  results. 

If  we  really  want  to  save  money,  we 
ought  to  delete  this  $100  million  this  year, 
carry  out  the  shootoff,  and  then  come 
back  next  year  to  see  whether  we  really 
want  to  build  two  separate  missiles  to  do 
the  same  thing,  or  whether  we  can  get  the 
same  job  done  more  cheaply  with  a  sin- 
gle missile. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  certainly  respect 
the  gentleman's  good  judgment  on  many 
of  these  matters,  but  on  this  one  we  dis- 
agree. We  are  providing  funds  in  this 
budget  so  that  they  can  have  a  shootoff 
to  decide  what  they  want  to  do.  They 
Impressed  upon  us  the  fact  that  if  we 
take  these  fimds  away  now  we  will  be  de- 
priving the  groimd  infantryman  of  an 
antitank  weapon  another  kind  of  which 
cannot  be  produced  for  at  least  4  years. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  In  terms  of  depriv- 
ing the  infantryman  of  a  weapon.  I 
would  not  worry  too  much  about  that, 
because  we  have  500  Sheridan  launchers 
in  storage  around  the  country  today. 


Those  could  be  put  in  Europe  tomorrow, 
or  shortly  thereafter,  to  fire  the  Shil- 
lelagh antitank  missUe,  and  protect  our 
troops.  They  would  be  available  much 
more  rapidly,  to  give  the  infantryman 
the  same  protection  that  the  Tow  would 
be  able  to  give  only  a  year  or  so  later. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  problem  is  this: 
the  Shillelagh  caimot  be  used  by  the 
ground  infantryman,  but  can  only  be 
used  from  the  Sheridan  tank  or  another 
tank. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  point  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  consider  is  that  the 
Tow  may  be  called  the  infantry  weapon, 
but  one  can  only  manhandle  it  for  about 
200  yards.  It  has  to  be  carried  on  a  jeep. 
The  Sheridan  can  get  around  much 
more  easily  than  can  a  jeep,  so  it  could 
get  virtually  everywhere  ♦hat  a  man  could 
personally  haul  a  Tow  with  the  help  of 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  there  are 
for  the  so-called  Tow  missile,  about  $100 
million  for  procurement,  and  there  are 
$50  million  for  procurement  of  the  Shil- 
lelagh missile. 

The  ShUlelagh  missile  is  an  antitank 
missile.  The  Tow  is  also  an  antitank 
missile  but  it  is  a  more  flexible  missile.  It 
can  be  used  by  the  infantry  and  can  be 
used  on  helicopters. 

The  Shillelagh  missile  depends  upon 
an  infrared  homing  device,  and  the  Tow 
missile  is  a  wire-guided  device. 

The  infantryman  cannot  use  the  Shil- 
lelagh missile.  It  is  now  adopted  to  tank 
vehicles. 

Anything  we  can  do  to  make  the  plight 
and  the  security  of  the  infantryman  bet- 
ter, it  seems  to  me,  if  it  is  at  all  practical, 
should  be  done.  That  is  the  object  of  the 
Tow  missile,  to  make  this  weapon  avail- 
able to  the  infantryman  in  the  shortest 
time  possible. 

The  Tow  is  a  lighter  missile.  It  weighs 
10  poimds  less  than  the  Shillelagh,  which 
weighs  about  60  pounds.  The  Tow  can 
also  be  used  from  a  helicopter;  It  might 
be  possible  to  fire  Tow  from  a  tank,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  this  would 
cost  many  millions  of  dollars  in  research 
and  development  funds  and  would  take  a 
considerable  period  of  time  to  accom- 
modate Tow  for  use  on  a  tank. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  this  matter  and  after  considerable 
hearings  on  both  antitank  missile  sys- 
tems and  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  the  conferees  decided— and  Mr. 
Stratton  was  a  member  of  that  confer- 
ence— that  they  would  go  forward  with 
both  missiles.  I  do  not  believe  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  could  now 
overturn  what  the  Conmiittees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
conference  agreed  upon,  and  what  both 
houses  of  Congress  apparently  agreed 
upon,  and  enacted  into  law.  The  Senate 
would  probably  insist  on  its  earlier 
position. 

If  you  want  to  try  to  adapt  the  Shille- 
lagh missile  for  use  by  the  infantryman, 
it  will  take  2  or  3  years  to  do  this  Job. 
That  Is  another  one  of  the  complicated 
and  costly  problems  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  Westmoreland 


came  to  my  office  one  day.  He  said,  "I  am 
going  to  Europe."  I  said,  "General,  Is 
there  anything  you  want  to  discuss  with 
me  before  you  go?"  This  was  because  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  hearings  on  the 
defense  budget  at  the  time. 

He  said,  "Yes.  I  want  to  put  in  a  good 
w^ord  for  the  Tow  missile.  Our  infantry- 
men need  it  and  the  Army  needs  it  and 
we  hope  that  the  Congress  will  provide 
us  with  funds  for  the  Tow  missile." 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  an  expert  on  these  matters.  We  have 
all  studied  this  problem — Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Yates,  and  many  others.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  resolved  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  gone  along  and  provided  the 
funds  for  the  buy  out  of  the  Shillelagh 
missive;  we  are  at  the  end  of  th?  Shi'- 
lelagh  procurement  program.  We  will 
have  the  Tow  missile  which  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  our  infantrymen  and 
to  our  people  in  helicopter  gunships.  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
thought  of  eliminating  the  Tow  from 
this  bill.  There  is  some  duplication  be- 
tween these  two  in  that  they  are  both 
antitank  missiles.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Shillelagh  was  not  configured  sev- 
eral years  ago  so  that  it  could  do  all  three 
jobs,  but  the  Tow  missile  Is  regarded  as 
being  more  flexible  at  this  point  in  time, 
and  more  useful  in  the  hands  of  the 
infantryman. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  said  that  the  Tow  missile  is  more 
flexible.  Actually  the  Tow  missile  can- 
not be  fired  from  a  tank.  It  cannot  be 
iised  on  the  Sheridan.  But  the  Shille- 
lagh missile  can  be  fired  not  only  from 
the  Sheridan  tank,  but  it  can  be  at  the 
present  time  fired  from  a  helicopter  just  . 
as  readily  as  the  Tow  missile  and  it  can 
also  be  fired  In  the  infantry  mode.  It  was 
fired  in  the  helicopter  mode  In  1962.  So 
the  Shillelagh  is  actually  the  more  flex- 
ible. The  only  delay  is  for  the  develop- 
ment of  some  compact  control  ma- 
chinery, which  will  take  a  little  extra 
time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  say  it  will  take  2 
or  3  years. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  18  months  to 
2  years  Is  a  better  estimate.  But  in  terms 
of  flexibility,  the  Shillelagh  Is  actually 
much  more  flexible  than  the  Tow  missile. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  opponents  in  the 
House  of  this  missile  have  cited  their 
views,  but  I  think  the  House  will  do  the 
right  thing  in  supporting  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  General  West- 
moreland, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  others  who  have  supported  the  Tow 
missile  as  an  important  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Army  troops.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
trust  that  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gubseh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.)  . 

Mr,  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rtee 
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in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

I  rise  as  the  ranking  RepubUcan  on  the 
Stratton  subcommittee,  which  I  respect- 
fully submit  probed  more  deeply  into  the 
Shillelagh  system  than  any  committee 
of  the  Congress  at  either  end  of  this 
Capitol.  Based  upon  the  information 
which  we  developed  during  those  ex- 
haustive and  extensive  hearings,  I  must 
in  good  conscience  support  the  Yates 
amendment. 

Let  me  invite  you  to  come  with  me 
for  a  moment  to  view  the  strange  world 
of  Howard  Hughes,  the  human  enigma 
of  the  20th  century. 

Howard  Hughes  is  the  man  who  built 
the  Spruce  Goose  that  flew  once  while 
he  was  at  the  controls.  It  is  still  in  a 
large  warehouse  in  Southern  California, 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  month,  as  the  most  expensive 
souvenir  that  a  man  could  have. 

It  was  Howard  Hughes  and  his  com- 
pany that  made  a  deal  with  the  Army 
for  a  light  observation  helicopter,  a  deal 
which  our  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions probed  very  deeply. 

Through  a  hanky-panky  contract  with 
the  Army,  Hughes  agreed  to  furnish 
light  observation  heUcopters  at  less  than 
$20,000  per  airframe.  The  follow-on 
contract  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000  for  the  very  same  airframe. 

Now,  it  is  a  great  aircraft.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  it.  But,  if  that  deal 
is  not  a  pure  and  simple  case  of  a  com- 
pany buying  in  on  a  contract,  I  have 
never  seen  one. 

This  is  typical  of  the  strange  happen- 
ings in  the  world  of  Howard  Hughes,  the 
man  whom  I  understand  from  press  re- 
ports has  apparently  bought  the  city  of 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Today  he  is  asking  us 
to  buy  the  Tow  missile  from  his  com- 
pany at  a  needless,  duplicative  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  which 
will  run  into  the  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  predict  that  within  3  years  this  pur- 
chase of  Tow  will  occupy  headlines  as 
an  example  of  a  multimillion-dollar 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  missiles  do 
exactly  the  same  job.  Yes,  one.  Shille- 
lagh, is  10  pounds  heavier  than  the  other, 
but  that  10  pounds  is  due  to  the  bang  it 
carries.  It  is  more  lethal.  It  is  more 
powerful.  They  are  practically  the  same 
in  mission  and  capability. 

The  Shillelagh  has  been  service -flred 
from  the  ground  mode.  We  have  motion 
pictures  to  prove  that  it  has  been  so 
flred.  The  Tow  was  originally  devel- 
oped to  go  into  the  Cheyenne  helicopter 
so  it  could  have  the  advantage  of  shoot- 
ing downward  without  the  danger  of 
guidance  wires  getting  tangled  up  in 
brush  and  in  trees  as  they  certainly  will 
if  the  infantryman  tries  to  use  it.  How- 
ever, the  Cheyenne  helicopter  has  been 
canceled.  Now  they  are  trying  to  adapt 
the  Tow  system  to  the  Cobra  helicopter. 
It  will  take  some  more  work  and  expense 
in  order  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  try  to  justify 
Tow  on  the  ground  that  this  is  an  in- 
fantryman's weapon.  Did  you  know  that 
the  launching  tube  that  the  infantry- 
man will  have  to  carry  into  combat  is 
going  to  cost  $96,000  per  copy?  Is  it  not 


something  he  can  carry  on  his  back  and 
pull  out  of  a  knapsack.  It  will  possibly 
take  two  or  three  men  and  probably  a 
jeep  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Shillelagh  missile 
is  what  we  are  now  using  in  the  Sheri- 
dan vehicle.  The  Tow  cannot  work  in 
the  Sheridan  system  but  the  Shillelagh 
can  work  far  in  the  infantry  ground 
mode. 

Some  will  try  to  say  that  we  are  hav- 
ing trouble  with  the  Shillelagh.  There  is 
trouble  but  not  with  the  missile.  The  fir- 
ing tube  in  the  Sheridan  vehicle  is  also 
supposed  to  fire  a  conventionsd  artillery 
round.  The  Army  has  developed  a  com- 
bustible cartridge  case  which  has  given 
trouble.  Please  note  that  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Shillelagh  missile. 

Now,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
adapt  the  Shillelagh  systam  to  the  use  of 
the  infantryman  and  to  the  ground  mode. 
We  must  miniaturize  the  launching  ap- 
paratus, something  which  is  well  within 
the  state  of  the  electronics  art  today  and 
which  can  be  done  very  easily  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  $30  million.  Then  we  can 
have  one  missile  which  can  be  fired  from 
the  Sheridan  system,  from  the  Cobra 
helicopter,  and  by  the  infantryman  on 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  save  the  ex- 
pense of  introducing  two  different  kinds 
of  missiles  into  the  inventory,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  parts  and  supplies,  the  main- 
tenance, the  training  and  all  the  costs 
that  go  with  having  two  weapons  sys- 
tems to  do  the  same  job. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Shil- 
lelagh can  be  produced  for  about  $2,000. 
This  is  because  it  is  currently  in  pro- 
duction and  we  are  far  enough  along  on 
the  learning  curve  so  that  costs  are  down. 
However,  if  you  add  this  system  to  a  sec- 
ond system  the  new  missiles  would  cost 
more  than  $6,000  each. 

The  argimaent  is  made  here  today 
that  the  Tow  is  an  infantry  weapon  and 
that  the  Shillelagh  Is  not.  We  have  seen 
laimch  pictures  of  the  Shillelagh  missile 
being  fired  in  the  ground  mode.  We  are 
assured  that  the  system  Is  adequate,  that 
the  state  of  the  art  for  its  adaptation  is 
available. 

Now,  they  say  there  will  be  a  gap  in  our 
defense  in  Europe  if  we  do  not  give  the 
infantryman  this  weapon  and  give  it  to 
him  right  now. 

No  one  has  mentioned  the  French 
wire-guided  missile.  I  believe  it  is  called 
the  SS-11.  It  is  currently  in  the  inven- 
tory with  the  German  troops  of  our 
NATO  shield. 

I  was  in  northern  Germany  during  the 
first  part  of  June,  and  I  saw  a  brigade- 
sized  firing  by  the  German  Army.  Fifteen 
of  these  French  wire-guided  missiles 
were  flred  at  a  range  of  3,000  meters,  to 
equal  what  the  Tow  can  do.  Of  the  15 
missiles  fired  there  were  14  direct  hits 
and  one  misfire. 

Now,  do  not  tell  me  that  we  do  not 
have  a  defense  of  this  kind  in  our  NATO 
inventory  today,  because  we  do.  We  have 
enough  protection  so  we  can  buy  the  time 
to  miniaturize  the  laimching  apparatus 
and  bring  the  Shillelagh  along  so  we  can 
have  one  missile  in  inventory  capable  of 
doing  everything  required. 

Let  us  not  forget,  as  I  conclude,  that 


the  Tow  cannot  replace  the  Shillelagh, 
but  the  Shillelagh  can  replace  the  Tow. 
There  is  no  pomt  in  a  $200  miUion  or 
$300  million  duplication — and  that  is 
exactly  what  this  is  going  to  turn  into. 
I  suggest  that  we  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  remain  in  the  strange  world  of 
Howard  Hughes.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
up  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  subsidize  a  duplicative, 
foolish,  and  needless  effort  simply  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  ex  officio  mayor  of 
Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Then  in  this  amendment 
we  have  a  very  real  opportunity  to  save 
the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  without  in  any  way  curtailing 
our  national  defense;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  it  does.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  an  expert,  but  that  opinion  is  based 
upon  weeks  and  months  of  hearings  as 
a  member  of  the  Stratton  subconmiittee 
which  went  into  this  in  depth.  I  do  not 
believe  our  defenses  would  be  endan- 
gered, and  I  think  we  would  eventually 
be  saving  countless  millions  of  dollars. 
Right  today,  we  would  have  $100  million. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  geirtleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  gentleman  on  the 
statement  he  has  made.  I  might  mention, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  SS-11.  or 
a  prototype  thereof,  was  in  the  Israeli 
armed  forces  in  1960.  So  the  point  the 
gentleman  is  making  I  think  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  mi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Maron). 
there  were — ayes  44,  noes  40. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Yatxs  and 
Mr.  Mahon. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were  ayes  43, 
noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  things 
in  this  bill  which  I  caimot  support,  but  I 
do  want  at  this  point  to  pay  my  respects 
and  compliments  to  the  committee  for 
the  many  reductions  they  have  made. 

I  particularly  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  procurement  money  for 
the  production  models  of  the  F-14  air- 
craft was  removed  by  the  committee. 

During  consideration  of  the  authori- 
zation bill.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
this  effect  and  it  was,  if  I  may  say  so, 
rather  brusquely  treated  by  the  spokes- 
men for  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
But  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
its  wisdom  has  now  recommended  elim- 
ination of  those  production  models. 

They  have  added  some  R.  &  D.  funds  for 
the  F-14.  so  the  net  reduction  is  not  in 
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the  total  amount  of  $275  million.  How- 
ever, tlie  committee's  action  means  we 
will  not  be  going  forward  with  the  pro- 
duction of  this  aircraft  until  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  an  effective  and  practical  air- 
craft. I  commend  the  committee  on  that 
action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BT  MB.  REUSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss:  On 
page  23,  line  11,  Insert  a  new  section  801, 
renumber  all  subsequent  sections  In  title: 

"Sec.  601.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained m  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  publicity 
or  propaganda  purposes  not  authorized  by 
the  Congress." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  uses  language  such  as  is  contained  in 
many  other  appropriation  bills.  It  uses 
language  almost  identical  with  that  con- 
tained in  the  act  with  respect  to  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
where  propaganda  expenditures  are 
prohibited. 

Surely  if  we  prohibit  propaganda  about 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  we  ought 
to  forbid  propaganda  about  arms  pro- 
duction, arms  defrfoyment.  and  arms  use. 

The  fact  is  that  expenditures  for 
propaganda  and  related  purposes  in  the 
last  10  years  have  been  multiplied  almost 
tenfold,  from  $2.7  million  back  in  1959 
to  $27  million  today,  including  shepherd- 
ing and  leading  businessmen  on  tours  of 
the  country,  running  cruises  to  Hawsdi 
on  Navy  ships  for  civilian  VIP's,  and 
so  on. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  get 
out  of  the  propaganda  business  and 
stick  to  factual  information,  just  as  the 
other  agencies  are  asked  to  do.  My 
amendment  would  encourage  them  to  re- 
move the  propaganda  and  stick  to  the 
information,  and  I  hope,  because  it  is 
in  language  identical  to  that  contained 
in  the  other  appropriation  bills,  that 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  have  been  many 
sharp  reductions  in  civilian  personnel 
and  a  considerable  reduction  in  military 
personnel.  One  of  the  reductions  in  both 
civilian  and  military  personnel  has  to  do 
with  the  public  affairs  and  public  rela- 
tions activities  of  the  services.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  publicity  opera- 
tions which  are  authorized  by  law,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  committee  has  made  some  excellent 
provisions  with  respect  to  restricting 
what  the  Department  does  about  infor- 
mation other  than  propaganda. 

The  amendment  will  mean  that  those 
remaining  officials  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  their  task. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Retdss)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment  OITEBED  by   MR.  BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham:  On 
page  43,  after  line  23,  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  642.  Funds  provided  In  this  Act  for 
public  information  and  public  relations  ac- 
tivities, Including  personnel  costs,  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000,000." 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  limit  the  amount  to 
be  spent  under  this  bill  for  public  infor- 
mation and  public  relations  activities 
to  a  total  of  $10  million.  Until  10  years 
ago  there  was  such  a  limitation  in  the 
defense  appropriation  bills.  At  that  time 
it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  no 
more  than  $2,755,000  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose. Since  that  time,  the  total  of  the 
defense  appropriations  have  doubled, 
while  the  amount  for  pubUc  relations  and 
public  information  has  gone  by  10 
times,  to  more  than  $27  million. 

If  the  Members  would  like  a  break- 
down of  the  funds  as  they  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  DOD  and  the  services  for 
last  year — not  for  the  coming  year — they 
are  as  follows: 

For  Department  of  Defense  itself,  $3.7 
million;  for  the  Army,  $4.9  million;  for 
the  Air  Force,  $9.4  million;  for  the  Navy, 
$9.9  million;  for  a  total  of  $27,922,000 
for  public  relations  and  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amount  has 
gotten  entirely  out  of  hand.  I  am  not 
talking  exclusively  by  any  means  about 
the  systematic  support  of  controversial 
programs  which  has  been  carried  on 
tmder  cover  of  these  activities.  I  am  con- 
tent for  now  to  talk  on  the  assumption 
that  these  are  legitimate  public  infor- 
mation and  public  relations  activities. 
But  how  in  the  world  can  the  Pentagon 
justify  increasing  its  budget  for  this  pur- 
pose by  10  times,  by  1,000  percent,  when 
the  total  amount  for  defense  appropria- 
tions has  increased  by  only  100  percent  in 
that  period? 

I  know  the  committee  has  made  tui 
effort  in  this  regard.  As  far  as  I  can  make 
out  from  the  committee  report,  reduc- 
tions in  this  area  in  the  various  segments 
of  the  bill  add  up  to  about  $5  million.  But 
I  submit  that  is  not  enough.  I  think  it  Is 
legitimate  to  propose  that  a  ceiling  of 
$10  million  be  set  for  these  programs, 
returning  to  the  ciostom  of  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  It 
it  is  not  the  gentleman's  intention  in  any 
way  to  affect  the  liaison  offices  that  w 
erate  in  conjunction  with  Congress? 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  not  my 
intention. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  It  places 
a  ban  under  certain  circiunstances  on 
funds  spent  on  public  information. 

The  people  of  this  country,  in  our  free 
society,  are  entitled  to  information  with 
regard  to  the  Defense  Department. 

There  should  not  be  any  abuse,  but  1 
would  not  want  the  Congress  to  appear 
to  go  on  record  as  trying  to  suppress  the 
distribution  of  defense  information  to 
the  American  people. 

I  will  agree  that  much  of  the  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  war,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  adverse,  but  neverthe- 
less the  people  &re  entitled  to  the  truth. 

What  is  this  material  which  we  get 
through  the  legislative  liaiscn  offices  of 
the  Services  for  our  constituents  in  re- 
gard to  programs  and  in  regard  to  casu- 
alties and  what  not?  What  is  that  other 
than  public  information? 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  go  on 
record  as  wanting  to  suppress  informa- 
tion that  might  be  available  to  the  people 
through  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
otherwise.  I  fear  that  this  amendment 
would  not  achieve  the  purpose  which  the 
author  has  in  mind. 

We  have  already  cut  funds  for  public 
relations  and  public  information  activi- 
ties by  about  $5  million.  We  have  re- 
duced funds  for  personel  otherwise.  We 
have  made  some  sharp  cuts  in  the  gen- 
eral overall  field  of  administration.  But 
we  certainly  have  not  imdertaken  to  re- 
strict the  availability  of  information  to 
the  public,  or  to  the  Congress,  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

This  amendment  limits  specifically  the 
fimds  provided  in  this  act  for  such  in- 
formation emd  public  relations  activities 
and  so  forth.  I  would  think  this  would 
be  most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  if  it  is  not  true  that  10 
years  ago  there  was  f.  limit  precisely 
like  what  I  propose  on  public  relations 
and  public  information  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  that  the  limit  at 
that  time  was  $1,755,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  activities  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  this  field  have  been  restructured  in 
recent  years,  and  the  situation  has  been 
changed. 

At  one  time  it  was  felt— and  I  was  one 
of  those  who  felt  that  way— that  the 
Pentagon  had  officers  going  about  the 
House  OfiSce  Buildings  and  the  Senate 
propagandizing  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahom 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  liaison  peo- 
ple now  are  doing  a  good  job  in  providing 
information  to  the  Congress,  and  a  rea- 
sonably good  job  is  being  done  to  pro- 
TldUng  information  to  the  general  public 
The  need  for  adequate  inf omuitton  to 
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regard  to  the  farfiung  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  very  great. 

The  amendment  which  we  agreed  to 
Just  a  few  minutes  ago  provided  that  no 
part  of  any  appropriation  in  this  bill 
shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  propaganda 
purposes  not  authorized  by  Congress.  I 
would  think  we  have  met  adequately  the 
situation  about  which  the  gentleman  is 
concerned.  I  believe  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  proceed  further. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  In  so 
doing  I  concur  in  everything  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has  said. 
I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
commitee  on  its  own  cut  back  the  funds 
asked  for  this  particular  part  of  the  bill 
from  $30,669,000  down  to  the  1965  level, 
of  about  $20  million.  The  amendment 
offered  here  today  would  cut  that  In  half 
and  seriously  Impair  the  very  rightful 
duties  of  this  particular  information 
ofiSce. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  also,  to  the 
gentleman  that  on  page  576,  of  part  VI 
of  our  hearings,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Laird,  sent  a  memorandum 
letter  to  all  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  serv- 
ices dated  March  4,  1969,  which  specifi- 
cally says  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  De- 
partment that  public  information  funds 
will  not  be  used  for  any  kind  of 
propaganda. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  understood  what  he  said,  he  said 
there  had  been  a  cut  of  some  $10  niilllon 
in  these  activties.  However,  in  going 
through  the  report,  as  I  did,  very  care- 
fully, I  added  up  every  one  of  the  cuts 
made  that  were  referred  to  here  in  the 
various  points  in  respect  to  public  in- 
formation and  public  relations  activities. 
Those  cuts  only  added  up  about  $5  mil- 
lion as  I  read  them. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  his  statement.  The 
cuts  actuaUy  amount  to  $4,955,000,  but 
because  it  reduction  in  civilian  person- 
nel and  headquarters  and  administra- 
tion cos*  an  additional  $5  million  cut 
could  be  obtained  in  the  information 
operation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Is  it  not  important  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  a  great  part  of  this  increase  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  In 
a  war  and  the  people  of  the  coimtry  are 
concerned  about  that  war.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  it  is  taking  several  times  as 
much  money  nov;  to  carry  on  this  public 
Information  activity  as  was  required,  let 
us  say,  10  years  ago  when  the  figure  was 
much,  much  smaller  than  it  is  now?  Is  it 
not  also  true  that  this  is  a  nationwide 
activity,  a  worldwide  activity,  supplying 
Information  to  the  people  about  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary Installations  are  doing? 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bingham  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  I  would 
not  want  to  do  anything  to  diminish  the 
capability  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  serving  Congressmen  in  every  way 
and  providing  their  constituents  with 
information.  But  I  believe  that  we  have 
too  many  layers  of  personnel  placed  be- 
tween these  aggressive  newspapermen 
and  the  sources  of  the  news.  I  have  the 
highest  confidence  that  the  American 
press,  the  most  enterprising  press  in  the 
world,  is  quite  capable  of  ferreting  out 
news  if  they  are  given  imobstructed  ac- 
cess to  the  sources.  Events  of  the  last 
several  weeks  have  proven  this  far  more 
dramatically  than  any  words  of  mine. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  over- 
structured  the  public  relations  and  news 
media  capabilities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  so  that  they  are  unnecessarily 
retarding  and  restricting  the  enterpris- 
ing newspaperman.  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  salutary  for  more  effective  news 
and  more  effective  scrutiny  and  analysis 
of  our  effort  In  Vietnam  for  these  exces- 
sive restrictions  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  point  has 
been  made  here  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  a  large  part  of  this  Inflation 
and  cost  with  reference  to  public  rela- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  military  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  all  calling  upon 
them  for  certain  information  and,  of 
course,  we  are  all  conscious  of  that  fact 
as  Members  of  Congress  and  recognize 
that  this  places  a  great  burden  upon 
them.  I  direct  a  lot  of  mail  to  the  liaison 
officers  and  to  the  military  branches 
themselves. 

However,  the  question  arises  in  my 
mind  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  been  at  war.  We  can  refer  to  the 
Korean  war  as  well  as  World  War  n. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  or  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
whether  they  have  made  any  compari- 
sons as  to  the  cost  of  public  relations 
during  the  Korean  war  and  World  War 
n  as  compared  to  the  present  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  the  expenditures  are 
inflated  with  respect  to  other  similar 
comparisons  to  the  war  we  are  engaged 
in  now? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  In  relation  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  caimot  answer  the 
gentleman  except  to  say  that  10  years 
ago,  as  I  indicated,  the  figure  was  $2.7 
million. 

With  reference  to  the  remark  that  a 
lot  of  these  funds  are  needed  to  service 
Members  of  Congress,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  Air  Force  alone  in  fiscal  1969 
spent  $9.4  million.  That  included  a  staff 


of  944  people  in  the  public  relations 
program  in  the  Air  Force  alone. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  And,  that  adds  up  to 
just  about  2  for  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  reiterate, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  far  too  much 
obfuscation  of  the  real  news.  I  think  we 
ought  to  let  the  newspaper  professionals 
get  to  the  sources  of  the  news.  This  will 
eliminate  much  of  the  expense  for  public 
relations  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Bingham)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  84. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrRREO   BT    MB.    OTTINO^ 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger:  On 
page  43,  between  lines  23  and  24,  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  642.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  aggregate  amount 
which  may  be  appropriated  under  this  Act 
may  not  exceed  $62,964,043,300." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  toe 
bill  before  us  today,  appropriating  nearly 
$70  billion  for  toe  Department  of  De- 
fense, is  one  of  toe  most  important 
measures  to  come  before  toe  House  this 
year.  Its  importance  cannot  be  measured 
only  in  terms  of  toe  military  programs  It 
includes;  it  must  be  weighed  In  terms 
of  Its  representation  of  toe  expenses  of 
continuing  toe  Vietnam  war  and  its  tre- 
mendous impact  on  our  economy,  on  toe 
Federal  budget,  on  toe  International 
arms  race,  and  on  our  entire  structure 
of  national  priorities. 

Before  commenting  on  this  legislation 
and  toe  Issues  it  raises,  I  want  to  com- 
mend toe  Committee  on  Appropriati<Mis 
for  toe  very  exhaustive  consideration  and 
study  It  has  devoted  to  the  Defense 
budget  for  fiscal  1970.  The  record  de- 
veloped in  seven  volumes  and  5,947  pages 
of  testimony  and  supporting  data  cer- 
tainly refiect  toe  growing  sentiment  In 
Congress  for  greater  knowledge  and  con- 
trol of  military  spending.  The  committee 
also  should  be  commended  for  toe  $5.3 
billion  it  has  trimmed  from  toe  budget 
request  and  for  its  expressions  of  con- 
cern over  defense  procurement  practices. 

Unfortunately,  toe  committee  did  not 
go  far  enough,  eitoer  In  reducing  toe 
defense  appropriation  to  a  reasonable 
level  or  in  bringing  toe  entire  process  of 
defense  spending  imder  effective  con- 
gressional control. 

Inclusion  of  $359.5  million  for  procure- 
ment, operations,  and  maintenance  and 
personnel  related  to  deployment  of  toe 
Safeguard  antiballistic-mlssile  system  is 
sufficient  cause,  in  my  view,  for  rejecting 
the  entire  bill.  I  am  convinced  toat  the 
ABM  will  merely  touch  off  an  offensive- 
defensive  cycle  of  arms  escalation,  re- 
sulting in  vastly  greater  destructive 
I>ower  on  all  sides,  without  any  increase 
in  security.  Furthermore,  to  commit 
$359.5  million  to  ABM  deployment  before 
research  and  development  answers  the 
many  technical  questions  which  have 
been  raised  vastly  Increases  the  risk  of 
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hiige  cost  overruns.  We  have  just  heard 
tiie  Secretary  of  Defense  admit  that  cost 
overruns  in  major  weapons  systems  have 
exceeded  $16  billion  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  lesson  should  be  clear,  and  it  should 
be  applied  to  the  ABM. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  global 
considerations  in  the  bUl  before  us  to- 
day. Recent  studies  have  concluded  that 
we  are  involved  in  a  runaway  arms  race 
that  will  see  arms  outlays  in  the  early 
years  of  the  next  centui-y  exceed  the  en- 
tire present  world  production  of  all  goods 
and  services. 

At  least  partially  because  of  the  im- 
petus of  U.S.  military  spending,  world 
military  spending  over  the  past  20  years 
rose  at  an  average  rate  of  5.9  percent  a 
year,  with  a  frightening  50  percent  rise 
to  8.9  percent  in  the  last  3  years. 

A  study  team  from  the  Stockholm  In- 
ternational Peace  Research  Institute,  of 
which  Gunnar  Myrdal  is  chairman,  re- 
ported recently  that  the  world  spent 
$159.3  billion  for  military  purposes  last 
year,  of  which  $79.3  billion  was  spent  by 
the  United  States,  $39.8  billion  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  approximately  $7  bil- 
lion by- Communist  China. 

The  most  immediate  hope  for  a  break 
In  this  perilous  course  lies  with  the  cur- 
rent SALT  talks  in  Helsinki.  An  agree- 
ment on  limitation  of  strategic  weapons 
could  be  the  breakthrough  that  sees  our 
resources  turned  back  to  programs  aimed 
at  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
people. 

But  we  need  not  wait  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  SALT  talks  to  reassert  con- 
gressional control  over  military  spend- 
ing, and  at  least  start  a  basic  reordering 
and  restructuring  of  our  national  prior- 
ities. We  can  start  with  this  bill  today. 
We  can  start  by  recognizing  that  while 
we  must  retain  a  strong  national  defense 
posture  to  protect  against  outside  threats, 
we  must  also  deal  effectively  with  threats 
from  within  our  society— the  poverty, 
blight,  disease  and  malnutrition  which 
scars  ovu-  urban  areas,  the  despoliation  of 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  the  poisoning  of  the 
very  air  we  breathe,  the  inadequacy  of 
current  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  need 
for  expanding  employment  and  educa- 
tion opportunities. 

Consider  the  nearly  $70  billion  appro- 
priated in  this  bill  in  relation  to  the  less 
than  $500  million  appropriated  to  feed 
undernourished  American  children 
through  food  stamps,  school  lunches,  and 
the  special  milk  program,  combined. 
Consider  it  in  relation  to  the  $2  billion 
provided  for  all  federally-assisted  hous- 
ing programs,  including  model  cities. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  make  or 
meet  national  requirements  in  education, 
transportation,  environmental  protection 
or  any  other  domestic  area  while  so 
great  a  proportion  of  our  national  in- 
comes are  spent  on  the  defense  industry 
and  on  our  far-flung  network  of  foreign 
military  bases. 

A  tragic  example  of  how  the  mad  mo- 
msntum  of  military  spending  distorts 
national  priorities  recently  came  to  light. 
On  the  spending  side  was  the  Defense 
Department's  routine  announcement 
that  the  Army  was  awarding  a  $5.7  mil- 
lion contract  to  the  Martin  Marietta 
Corp.  for  "Pershing  missile  component 
and  power  station  research  and  develop- 
ment." What  really  was  involved  were 


relatively  minor  improvements  in  an  11- 
year-old  missile  system. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  story  was  the 
decision  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
cut  out  five  health  programs  designed 
to  find  ways  of  putting  the  findings  of 
research  scientists  to  work  in  practice. 
The  projects  to  be  cut  out  at  the  end  of 
this  year  are  the  pap  smear  test  program 
to  detect  uterine  cancer  in  women;  the 
Framingham,  Mass.,  heart  study  which, 
after  20  years,  was  getting  to  the  point 
where  it  might  tell  why  some  people  suf- 
fer heart  attacks  and  others  do  not;  the 
neurological  and  sensory  disease  program 
which  includes  a  widespread  program  of 
testing  for  glaucoma,  a  disease  that  can 
cause  blindness  if  it  is  not  detected  in 
time;  and  programs  dealing  with  chronic 
resipratory  diseases,  diabetes  and  ar- 
thritis. 

This  distortion  of  priorities  is  bad 
enough  on  its  own  merits. 

What  is  worse  is  the  incompetence, 
mismanagement,  and  outright  fraud 
which  has  so  often  marked  the  Penta- 
gon's $44  billion  procurement  program. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Admiral 
Rickover,  and  others  have  imcovered 
myriad  examples  of  incredibly  sloppy 
procurement  practices,  ranging  from 
billion-dollar  cost  overruns  on  the  C-5A 
cargo  plane  which  were  deliberately  hid- 
den from  Congress  to  the  $67.50  the 
Navy  paid  for  each  of  30  insulated  cou- 
plings which  the  manufacturer's  catalog 
listed  at  $2.75. 

It  is  clear  that  despite  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  concern  over  military 
procurement  policies,  no  fundamental 
reforms  are  being  undertaken  which  will 
prevent  future  abuses.  Military  spending 
is  still  not  considered — either  by  Con- 
gress or  the  White  House — in  the  overall 
context  of  national  needs  and  problems. 
I  intend  to  offer  again  on  this  bill, 
as  I  did  on  the  military  authorization 
bill,  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  total 
military  appropriation  by  10  percent,  or 
approximately  $7  billion.  I  am  support- 
ing efforts  to  eliminate  the  $359.5  million 
for  ABM  deployment.  And,  as  protest 
against  the  continued  dominance  of  mili- 
tary spending  and  the  unwarranted  in- 
fluence of  the  defense  industry,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

Time  is  running  out  on  us  to  correct 
our  distorted  priorities.  The  hungry  and 
undernourished  people  in  our  cities  can- 
not be  expected  to  wait  for  their  demise. 
Winter  imperils  thousands  who  are  con- 
demned to  live  in  unsafe,  imsanitary,  and 
unhealthy  housing.  To  produce  the  funds 
needed  for  these  critical  needs,  the  de- 
fense budget  must  be  reduced  far  more 
sharply  than  it  has  been  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  done  the  most  meaningful  job 
in  making^  reductions  in  expenditures 
that  has  been  accomplished  since  the 
Korean  war.  The  reductions  are  $7  bil- 
lion below  the  Johnson  budget,  and  $5.3 
billion  below  the  Nixon  budget. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Ottinger)  who  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment, now  proposes  another  $7  billion 
reduction.  He  is  proposing  to  cut  $1.5 
billion  a  minute  for  the  time  that  he 


spent  on  the  floor  in  explaining  his 
amendment. 

The  best  the  committee  could  do  in 
a  year  of  deUberation  was  to  cut  an 
equal  amount — $7  billion  below  the 
Johnson  budget  with  the  benefit  of  the 
staff  and  the  combined  efforts  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  We 
feel  that  we  have  done  a  very  thorough 
job  and  we  hope  with  some  misgivings 
that  we  have  made  cuts  which  are  ac- 
ceptable, and  which  do  not  cripple  our 
defenses. 

Now,  I  must  say  that  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  be  to  gut  the  defense 
program.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  what 
the  House  wants  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.  Ottinger). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  regarding  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  using  its 
power  to  undermine  the  nationwide  boy- 
cott of  California  table  grapes,  which 
the  United  Farm  Workers  have  been 
carrying  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1965  there  has 
been  a  nationwide  boycott  of  California 
table  grapes  in  support  of  the  attempts 
of  the  United  Farm  Workers  to  organize. 
In  the  past  most  attempts  to  organize 
fai-m  labor  have  failed.  But  the  strike 
by  the  United  Farm  Workers  has  been 
successful  in  Its  attempts  to  achieve  bet- 
ter wages  and  working  conditions  for 
farmworkers.  In  the  4  years  of  the  strike, 
the  United  Farm  Workers  have  signed 
contracts  with  10  grape  growers  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  its  membership  at  peak  har- 
vest time  is  as  high  as  7,500. 

However,  while  Am.ericans  across  the 
Nation  have  endorsed  the  grape  boycott 
and  its  goal — a  decent  working  wage, 
sanitary  working  and  living  conditions, 
prevention  of  child  labor— the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  has  continued  to  purchase 
grapes  from  the  farms  of  boycotted  grow- 
ers. Moreover,  Defense  Etepartment  pur- 
chase of  grapes  since  the  beginning  of  the 
1965  boycott  has  greatly  increased. 

In  1965,  the  Defense  Department  was 
the  17th  largest  purchaser  of  California 
table  grapes  in  the  Nation;  in  1968,  it 
was  the  third  largest  purchaser.  The  De- 
fense Department  claims  that  it  has  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  strike,  buying  only 
1  percent  of  the  grapes  sold  in  fiscal  year 
1968. 

This  figure  is  misleading,  however,  be- 
cause it  represents  Defense  Department 
purchases  against  all  grapes  sold— table 
grapes,  grapes  for  wine,  and  grapes  for 
raisins.  In  fact,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bought  over  2  percent  of  the  U.S. 
production  of  table  grapes  in  both  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Defense  De- 
nartment  of  purchase  of  grapes  is  equal 
lo  1  percent  or  2  percent  of  total  grape 
purchases,  its  action  is  affecting  the 
price.  A  change  in  only  1  percent  of  the 
demand  for  table  grapes  can  affect  the 
price  of  the  grapes  by  3  percent  or  4  per- 
cent. Senator  Mondale.  at  recent  hear- 
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ings  on  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker power  lessness  said: 

We  have  farm  programs,  we  spend  millions 
and  mlUlona  of  dollars  trying  to  affect  the 
market  by  1  percent,  because  for  1  percent 
you  can  affect  the  market  three  or  four  per- 
cent. One  percent  can  make  the  difference  in 
winning  or  losing  a  strike.  To  argue  that  one 
percent  Is  neutral  Is  Just  not  good  economics. 

(Hearings  on  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm 
Worker  Powerlessness — Efforts  To  Organize, 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
July  15,  16,  17.  1909,  at  p.  88). 

Last  February  I  formally  called  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  cease  buying 
California  table  grapes.  The  cessation  of 
grape  purchases  should  be  an  adminis- 
trative matter,  and  no  legislation  should 
be  necessary.  But  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  continued  to  buy  the  grapes. 

By  purchasing  California  and  Arizona 
table  grapes,  the  Defense  Department  is 
lending  its  power  to  efforts  by  ;,he  grape 
growers  to  break  the  strike.  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
14640,  with  10  cosponsors  to  prohibit 
the  Defense  Department  from  purchas- 
ing California  table  grapes.  The  United 
Farm  Workers  have  brought  a  legal  ac- 
tion against  the  U.S.  Government  to  pro- 
hibit the  Defense  Department  from  buy- 
ing table  grapes  at  levels  above  fiscal 
year  1966  purchases. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  its  purchase  of  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes.  In  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  Department  bought  7.5  million 
pounds  at  the  cost  of  $1.04  million.  In 
fiscal  year  1969,  10.42  million  pounds  of 
grapes  costing  $1.7  million  were  bought 
by  the  Department.  And  in  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1970,  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  2.55  million  pounds  have  been 
bought  at  a  cost  of  $464,000. 

Similar  increases  occurred  in  Vietnam. 
In  fiscal  year  1967,  468,000  pounds  of 
grapes  were  shipped  to  Vietnam.  In  fiscal 
year  1969,  the  amount  of  grapes  shipped 
to  Vietnam  rose  to  2.1  million  pounds. 
However,  during  the  same  time,  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam  rose  from  392,000  to 
539,000.  The  troop  figure  in  1969  is  about 
one-third  higher  than  1967.  The  grape 
shipment  increase  between  1967  and  1969 
is  almost  fivefold. 

On  a  worldwide  basis,  troop  levels  de- 
creased from  3.6  million  in  1968  to  3.5 
million  in  1969,  a  decrease  of  about  3  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period  of  time, 
total  purchases  of  California  table  grapes 
increased  from  6.9  million  poimds  to  10.42 
million  pounds,  an  increase  of  over  41 
percent. 

I  again  urge  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  discontinue  the  purchase  of  California 
and  Arizona  table  grapes.  The  Defense 
Department  must  cease  using  Its  power 
to  further  the  efforts  of  the  grape  grow- 
ers to  break  the  strike  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Ctiair, 
Mr.  RosTEMKowsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  15090)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
and  for  other  ptirposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  330,  nays  33,  not  voting  70, 
as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  306 

1 

'    TEAS— 330 

Abernethy 

Cohelan 

Goodllng 

Adair 

Collier 

Gray 

Adams 

Collins 

Green,  Oreg. 

AddabDo 

Colmer 

Green,  Pa. 

Albert 

Conable 

Griffiths 

Alexander 

Conte 

Gross 

Anderson. 

Corbett 

Orover 

Calif. 

Corman 

Gubser 

Anderson,  III. 

Coughim 

Oude 

Anderson, 

Crane 

Hagan 

Tenn. 

Culver 

Haley 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Cunningham 

HaU 

Annunzio 

Daniel,  Va. 

Halpern 

Arends 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hamilton 

Ashbrook 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hanna 

Ashley 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Asplnall 

de  la  Garza 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Ayres 

Delaney 

Harsha 

Baring 

Dellenback 

Harvey 

Barrett 

Denney 

Hastings 

Beau.  Md. 

Dennis 

Hathaway 

Belcher 

Dent 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Bennett 

Derwinskl 

Henderson 

Berry 

Devine 

Hicks 

BevlU 

Dickinson 

Hogan 

Blaggl 

Diggs 

Holifield 

Blester 

Donohue 

Howard 

Blanton 

Dom 

HuU 

Blatnlk 

Dowdy 

Hungate 

Boggs 

Downing 

Hunt 

Boland 

Dulski 

Hutchinson 

Bow 

Dimcan 

Ichord 

Bray 

Dwyer 

Jacobs 

Brinkley 

Eckhardt 

Jarman 

Brock 

Erlenborn 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Brooks 

Esch 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Broomfleld 

Eshleman 

Jonas 

Brown.  Ohio 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Fallon 

Karth 

Burke,  Fla. 

Felghan 

Kazen 

Burke.  Mass. 

Fish 

Kee 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Keith 

Burltson,  Mo. 

Flood 

King 

Burton,  Utah 

Flynt 

Kleppe 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Kluczynskl 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ford, 

KuykendaU 

Cabell 

WlUlamD. 

Kyi 

Caffery 

Foreman 

Kyros 

Camp 

Fountain 

Landgrebe 

Carter 

Fraser 

Langen 

Casey 

Frellnghuysen 

LatU 

Cederberg 

Prey 

Leggett 

CeUer 

Frledel 

Leanon 

Chamberlain 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Lloyd 

ChappeU 

Puqua 

Long,  La. 

Clancy 

GaUagber 

Long,  Md. 

Clark 

Oarmats 

Lujan 

Clausen, 

Gaydos 

Lukens 

Don  H. 

Gibbons 

McClory 

Clawson.  Del 

Ooldwater 

McCloskey 

Cleveland 

Gonzalez 

McClure 

McOuUoch 

Perkins 

Smith,  N.T. 

McDade 

Pettu 

Snyder 

McDonald, 

PhUbtn 

Springer 

Mich. 

Pickle 

Stafford 

McEwen 

Pike 

Stanton 

McFall 

Plrnie 

Steed 

McKneally 

Poff 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

McMillan 

Pollock 

Stephens 

MacGregor 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Stokes 

Madden 

Price,  m. 

Stratton 

Mahon 

Price.  Te«. 

Stubblefleld 

Mann 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Stuckey 

Marsh 

Pucln.Hki 

Sullivan 

Martin 

Purcell 

Symington 

Mathias 

QulUen 

Taft 

Matsunaga 

Rallsback»^ 

Talcott 

May 

RandaU 

Taylor 

Mayne 

Rarlck 

Teague,  Calif. 

Melcher 

Held.  m. 

Teague,  Tex. 

MeskUl 

Reuss 

Thompson,  O*. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rhodes 

Thompson.  N.J 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Rivers 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mills 

Roberts 

Udall 

Mlnlsb 

Rodlno 

Van  Deerlln 

Mink 

Roe 

Vander  Jagt 

MinshaU 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Vlgorlto 

Mtze 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Waggonner 

Mizell 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wampler 

MoUohan 

Rostenkowskl 

Watklns 

Monagan 

Roth 

Watson 

Montgomery 

Roudebush 

Watts 

Moorhead 

Ruth 

Welcker 

Morgan 

St  Germain 

White 

Morse 

St.  Onge 

Whitehurst 

Morton 

Sandman 

Whltten 

Moss 

Satterfleld 

Wldnall 

Murphy,  ni. 

Saylor 

Wiggins 

Mtirphy,  N.Y. 

Schadeberg 

Myers 

Scherle 

Wilson,  Bob 

Natcher 

Schneebeli 

WUson, 

Nelsen 

Schwengel 

Charles  H. 

Nix 

Scott 

Winn 

Obey 

Sebellus 

Wold 

O'Hara 

Shipley 

Wyatt 

O'Konskl 

Shrlver 

WyUe 

Olsen 

Slk3s 

Wyman 

ONeill.  Mass. 

Slsk 

Yatron 

Passman 

Skubltz 

Zablockl 

Patten 

Slack 

Zion 

PeUy 

Smith,  Calif. 
NATS— 33 

Zwacb 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Brasco 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Helstoekl 

Rosenthal 

Button 

Kastenmeler 

Roybal 

Carey 

Knch 

Ryan 

Chlsholm 

Lowensteln 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Mlkva 

Vanlk 

Conyers 

Mosher 

Waldle 

Farbsteln 

Nedzl 

Wh&len 

Gilbert 

Ottinger 

Wolff 

Harrington 

Podell 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING- 

-70 

Abbltt 

Flndley 

Nichols 

Andrews, 

Flowers 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

N.Dak. 

Foley 

Patman 

Bell,  Calif. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Betts 

Gallfianakls 

Poage 

Blackburn 

Gettys 

PoweU 

Boiling 

Olalmo 

Qule 

Brademas 

GrUnn 

Relfel 

Brotzman 

Hammer- 

Rlegle 

Brown,  Calif. 

schmldt 

Robison 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hanley 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Buchanan 

Hays 

Ruppe 

Bush 

Hubert 

Smith,  Iowa 

CahUl 

Horton 

Staggers 

Cowger 

Hosmer 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Cramer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Tlernan 

Daddarlo 

Klrwan 

Tunney 

Dawson 

Landrum 

xniman 

DlngeU 

Lipscomb 

Utt 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

WhaUer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Macdonald. 

Wright 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mass. 

Wydler 

Edwards,  La. 

MaUllard 

Young 

EUberg 

Meeds 

FasceU 

Michel 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  H6bert  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Foley  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Call- 
fomla  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Andrews  at  North 
Dakota. 
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Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  with  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Belts. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brotz- 
man. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Reifel. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Galifianakls. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Bell 
of  California. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who 
have  spoken  on  the  Department' of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  today  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  and 
include  pertinent  additional  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texsis? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  14751.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14751)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,"  asks 
for  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14751,  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  H.R.  14751,  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
SiKEs,  McFall,  Patten,  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mahon,  Cederberg,  Jonas,  Tal- 
coTT,  and  Bow. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  xmtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  SHRIVER  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  12964,  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COM- 
MERCE, AND  THE  JUDICIARY  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,   1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  of  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12964)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report    (H.  Rept.  No.  91-709) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12964)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2,  6,  8.  14,  15,  16,  19,  28, 
and  30. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  4,  13,  20,  27,  29,  and  33. 

And  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,344,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$6,000,000"  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$74,300,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$268,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$174,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$19,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$121,350,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$24,300,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
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ment  Insert  "$14,000,000";   and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  frcHn  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$900,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$12,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$650,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$160,750,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of   conference   report   In 
disagreement  amendment  numbered  21. 
John  J.  Roonet, 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ments  Nos.   22,   23, 
24,  and  25), 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
JoRN  M.  Slack, 
John  J.  Fltnt,  J»., 
George  Mahon, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Olenard  p.  Lipscomb, 
E.  A.  Cederbebg, 
Mark  Andrews, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Margaret  Chase  Smffh, 
Roman  L.  Hritska, 
CurroRD  P.  Case, 
(except     on     Senate 
amendments  22,  23, 
24,  and  25). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
fhe  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12964)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Conunerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely: 

tttle  I — ^department  of  state 
International  commissions 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Mexico 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $400,000 
for  "Construction"  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $1,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

American  Sections,  International 
Commissions 
Amendment  No.  2:   Appropriates  $561,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $593,000 


as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Commission 
should  continue  to  call  on  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  needed. 
Amendments  Noe.  3  and  4:  Insert  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  to  Commissioners. 

International  Fisheries  Commissions 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $2,344,- 
500  for  expenses  Instead  of  $2,335,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,354,500  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  sum  of  $9500  Is 
Included  for  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tuna. 

Educational  exchange 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Activities 
Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $31,425,- 
000  for  expenses  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $32,925,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Amendment  No.  7:  Provides  that  not 
less  than  $6,000,000  shall  be  used  for  pay- 
ments In  foreign  currencies  which  the  Treas- 
ury Department  determines  to  be  excess  to 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  $8,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $4,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

General  Provisions — ^Department  of  State 
Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  majority  of  the 
conferees  are  in  agreement  with  language 
inserted  by  the  Senate  relating  to  changing 
status  of  any  territory  referred  to  in  Article 
3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  but  feel 
that  it  should  be  a  part  of  a  legislative  bill 
rather  than  an  appropriation  bill. 

TtTLE  n — department  of  justice 

Federal  prison  system 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Prisons 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $74,300,000 

Instead  of  $74,179,000   as  proposed   by  the 

House   and   $74,540,000   as   proposed   by   the 

Senate. 

Law  enforcement  assistance  administration 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $268,- 
000,000  instead  of  $250,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $275,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  amount  allowed  is  allocated 
as  follows:  $21,000,000  for  planning  grants; 
$215,000,000  for  action  grants;  $18,000,000  for 
academic  assistance;  $8,500,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  which  not  less  than  $1,- 
000,000  plus  whatever  savings  can  be  effected 
Is  for  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion and  Statistics  Service;  $1,200,000  for 
technical  assistance;  $4,300,000  for  general 
administration. 

xrrLE  HI — department  of  commerce 

Economic  development  assistance 

Development  Activities 

Amendment    No.    11:    Anpropriates    $174, 

500,000  Instead  of  $170,000,oilO  as  proposed  by 

the  House  and  $178,231,000  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate. 

Operations  and  Administration 
Amendment    No.    12:    Appropriates    $19,- 
500,000  instead  of  $19,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and   $19,829,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Provides  that  not 
less  than  $1,200,000  shall  be  advanced  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for  the 
processing  of  loan  applications  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

International  activities 
Siilarles  and  Expenses 
Amendment    No.    14:    Appropriates    $19,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$20,366,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Provides  that  $11,- 
100,000  shall  remain  available  for  Interna- 


tional trade  promotions  until  Jtme  30.  1971 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $12,- 
466.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Participation  In  U.S.  Expositions 
Participation  in  New  York  World's  Fair 
Amendment  No.  16:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  $350,000. 

Environmental  science  services 
administration 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.   17:    Appropriates  $121.- 
350.000  instead  of  $121,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $121,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Of  the  Increase  allowed  over 
the  House  amount,  $100,000  is  for  aviation 
weather   forecasts   and    $250,000    is    for    air 
pollution  forecasts  and  for  the  basic  com- 
munication network. 

Research  and  Development 
Amendment    No.    18:    Appropriates    $24,- 
300,000   instead   of   $24,000,000   as   proposed 
by  the  House  and  $24,685,000  as   proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Research  and  Technical  Services 
Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $37,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$37,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Maritime  Administration 
Ship  Construction 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $15,918.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees would  be  receptive  to  a  realistic  sub- 
stantial request  in  a  supplemental  budget 
at  an  early  date  for  additional  funds  for 
"Ship  Construction." 

title  rV — THE  JTTDICIART 

General  provision 
Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  insert 
amended  House  language  relative  to  avall- 
ability  of  funds  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  any  deputy  clerk  In  any  District  Court 
Clerk's  office. 

XrrLE  V RELATED  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Office  of  Education 
Amendment  No.  23:   Provides  not  to  ex- 
ceed   $2,000,000    for    salaries    and    expenses 
Instead   of   $1,500,000   as   proposed   by   the 
House   and   $2,850,000    as   proposed   by   the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $14,000,- 
000  for  "Civil  rights  education"  instead  of 
$12,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities 

Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  24:  Provides  $900,000  for 

payments   to   State   and   local   agencies   for 

services    to    the    Commission    pursuant    to 

title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Instead  of 

$700,000    as    proposed    by    the    House    and 

$1,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $12,500,- 
000  instead  of  $11,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $15,905,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $650,000 
Instead  of  $450,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $781,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 

Criminal  Laws 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $300,000 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $250,- 

000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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Small  Business  Administrotion 

Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  the  language 
of  the  Senate,  without  prejudice,  on  the 
assurance  that  the  House  legislative  com- 
mittee will  expedite  the  consideration  of 
the  legislation  pending  before  it. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Makes  no  appropria- 
tion for  additional  capital  for  the  Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  Instead  of  appropriating  »25,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Special  representative  for  trade  negotiations 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $482,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $559,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

U.S.  intormation  agency 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Appropriates  $160,750,- 
000  Instead  of  $160,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $161,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Special  International  Exhibitions 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $2,600,- 
000  instead  of  $2,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,766,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

TTTLK    Vn— CENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  33:  Inserts  August  1.  1969 
In  Sec.  706  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  October  12.  1968  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

John  J.  Rooney, 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ments Nos  22,  23, 
24,  and  25), 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikxs, 
John  M.  Slack, 
JoHif  J.  Flynt,  Jr., 
Gborcx  Mahon, 
Prank  T.  Bow, 
Clenard  p.  Lipscomb, 
E.  A.  Ceoekberg, 
Mark  Andrews, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PROPOSED  TAX  REFORMS 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  ttie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
numerous  tax  relief  devices  which  the 
other  body  has  added  to  our  tax  reform 
bill.  Many  of  these  devices  were  ac- 
cepted almost  casually  after  a  brief 
debate  on  the  floor,  but  inevitably  there 
will  be  moves  here  to  build  support  and 
ultimately  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
accept  some  of  these  relief  measures.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  not  succumb  too 
readily  to  these  opportunities,  however 
popular  they  may  appear  to  be. 

The  purpose  of  this  reform  bill  was  to 
improve  the  credibility  of  our  system  of 
raising  money  to  support  the  activities 
of  the  Government.  As  sent  to  the  other 
body,  our  bill  achieves  its  goal  in  that  It 
limits  the  tax  preferences  which  in  some 
cases  have  come  to  be  used  more  for  tax 
avoidance  than  to  express  national  pri- 
orities. But  if  the  goals  of  tax  reform  are 
lost  because  our  National  Legislature 
cannot  keep  Its  eye  on  the  ball,  not  only 
the  credibility  of  the  tax  system,  but  of 
our  wh(de  system  of  Government,  will 
have  been  damaged. 

Tax  relief  is  a  commendable  goal  also, 
but  it  is  quite  different  from  tax  reform. 
Tax  relief  has  to  be  properly  timed,  and 


carefully  designed,  if  the  economy  is  not 
to  suffer  and  if  the  benefits  are  to  reach 
the  people  who  need  them  most.  Even 
with  the  best  intentions,  I  do  not  ttiink 
this  Nation  can  afford  at  this  point  to 
give  up  the  fiscal  battle  against  inflation, 
nor  should  we  here  in  Congress  take  a 
step  now  which  would  inevitably  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  total  public 
moneys  which  will  have  to  be  raised  by 
the  comparatively  unfair  local  and 
State  property  and  sales  taxes. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  pause  and  consider,  before 
they  leap  into  the  tax  pattern  the  other 
body  has  established. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,   1970 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  w=il  consider 
H.R.  15090,  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

This  measure,  like  all  other  appropria- 
tion bills,  funds  new  and  on-going  pro- 
grams. One  project  for  which  moneys  are 
allocated  in  H.R.  15090  is  our  military  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam. 

Normally  each  program,  before  receiv- 
ing congressional  funding  approval, 
should  meet  three  criteria. 

First,  it  should  be  directed  toward  a 
specific  need  or  problem. 

Second,  if  funded  in  the  past,  should 
reflect  a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio. 

Third,  future  spending  should  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  similar  results. 

It  is  only  reasonable  that  our  Vietnam 
operation,  for  which  $23.2  billion  will  be 
spent  this  fiscal  year,  be  subjected  to  this 
same  three-way  test.  This  I  shall  attempt 
to  do  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

H.    OT7R    VXETNAM     PROCRAM 
A.   THE     NEED     OR    PROBUTM 

Deployment  of  U.S.  combat  forces  in 
Vietnam  first  occurred  in  March  1965. 

What  was  our  purpose  in  undertaking 
this  commitment?  Several  theories  have 
been  advanced,  then  discarded. 

First,  we  were  told  that  our  SEATO— 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — 
obligations  comrclled  our  military  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam.  As  former  Presiden- 
tial Assistant  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
noted:  this  proposition  first  was  ad- 
vanced by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
in  January  1966.  Yet  appearing  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
17  months  earlier— August  6,  1964— Sec- 
retary Rusk,  according  to  Schlesinger, 
testified: 

We  are  not  acting  specifically  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty. 

Henry  Brandon,  the  London  Times 
Washington  correspondent,  in  his  new 
book  "Anatomy  of  Error,"  quotes  a 
memorandum  issued  to  the  President  on 
February  12,  1966,  by  George  Ball,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State: 

Our  only  treaty  commitment  in  that  area 
Is  to  the  SEATO  partners,  and  they  have 
without  exception  viewed  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  as  not  calling  the  Treaty  Into  play. 


Indeed,  only  four  of  the  eight  SEATO 
signatory  nations  have  sent  combat 
troops  to  Vietnam. 

Second,  after  the  SEATO  argument 
became  unpalatable,  it  then  was  con- 
tended that  our  presence  in  Vietnam 
was  necessary  to  "arrest  the  tide  of  Com- 
munism in  Southeast  Asia."  If  South 
Vietnam  fell  to  the  Communists,  the  ar- 
gumoit  went,  so  would  its  neighboring 
states. 

In  espousing  this  "domino"  doctrine 
our  leaders  were  oblivious  to  the  new 
forces  motivating  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Since  1945  those  millions  inhabiting 
colonial  areas  have  been  struggling  for 
self-determination,  a  national  identity,  a 
national  dignity. 

From  this  thrust  has  emerged  over  60 
new  nations,  their  subsequent  adherence 
to  the  policy  of  nonalinement,  the  in- 
evitable demise  of  monolithic  commu- 
nism, and  the  resultant  discrediting  of 
the  so-called  "domino  theory." 

With  the  collapse  of  the  domino  con- 
cept, "stop  communism"  lost  its  credibil- 
ity as  a  basis  for  our  Vietnam  interces- 
sion. 

Third,  the  United  States  "self-inter- 
est" next  was  cited  as  the  reason  for 
sending  combat  troops  to  Vietnam.  For 
reasons  outlined  in  section  11,  B,  this  ra- 
tionale, too,  was  abandoned. 

Thus,  to  this  date  our  Government  has 
been  unable  to  identify  for  the  American 
public  a  plausible  Vietnam  raison  d'etre. 
Instead,  we  now  admit  that  we  were 
wrong  in  becoming  involved  there.  No 
wonder  our  youth — who  must  fight  this 
war — have  become  so  alienated. 

B.   PAST  EEST7I.TS 

Our  Vietnam  commitment  has  cost 
46.682  American  lives— 39,642  in  combat; 
7,040  in  nonhostile  action. 

Since  January  1,  1961,  we  have  sus- 
tained 259,828  casualties,  more  than  in 
World  War  I. 

In  dollar  terms,  Vietnam  has  been  the 
second  most  expensive  venture  in  U.S. 
history.  Since  fiscal  year  1965,  $81,407 
billion  has  been  allocated  to  this  under- 
taking. 

Expenditures  of  this  magnitude  have 
dissipated  our  financial  will  and  capacity 
to  deal  with  pressing  domestic  problems. 
This  failure  has  dimmed  the  hopes  of  the 
oppressed  for  whom  the  "Great  Society" 
held  such  great  promise.  Civil  imrest  has 
been  the  natural  concomitant. 

Vietnam  has  increased  the  citizens'  tax 
burden.  In  July  1968,  Congress  imposed 
a  10-percent  surtax  on  individuals  and 
corporations  to  cover  the  increased  Gov- 
ernment costs  occasioned  by  our  growing 
military  budget. 

The  surcharge  notwithstanding,  infla- 
tionary pressures  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  generated  by  our  Vietnam 
expenditures.  Production  of  war  materiel 
creates  income  advances  which  are  not 
matched  by  corresponding  increases  in 
consumable  merchandise — the  old  story 
of  more  money  chasing  fewer  goods. 
Hence,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  17.6  percent  since  December  31, 
1965  from  109.9,  to  September  30,  129.3 
percent  of  the  1957-59  average. 

The  disposition  of  550,000  servicemen 
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in  Vietnam  has  been  viewed  by  many  na- 
tions as  an  American  assumption  of  the 
former  French  colonial  role  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This,  obviously,  has  tarnished  our 
image  abroad  in  recent  years. 

Finally,  our  military  posture  has  been 
weakened  by  our  Vietnam  adventure. 
Committing  over  half  a  million  troops 
there  has  cost  us  flexibility.  We  have  be- 
come less  able  to  respond  to  other,  per- 
haps more  important  international  prob- 
lems which  may  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of  this  rela- 
tive immobility  could  prompt  foreign 
rivals  to  precipitate  such  crises  in  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  embarrass  us. 

Too,  as  Vietnam  has  consumed  a 
greater  portion  of  our  Defense  budget, 
research  and  development  programs  bear 
less  relevance  to  military  needs  of  the 
future.  As  Robert  Hotz,  editor.  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  Magazine, 
observed  in  his  November  3,  1969  edi- 
torial: 

This  area  (R&D)  has  been  drained  badly 
to  fund  Vietnam  expenses.  Nearly  an  entire 
generation  of  technical  progress  in  key  weap- 
ons development  has  been  vitiated  as  a  re- 
sult. 

Wha^t  about  Vietnam,  itself? 

In  our  desire  to  save  that  nation  from 
the  evils  of  communism,  we  literally  have 
destroyed  it. 

Depending  upon  the  source  of  the  sta- 
tistics, the  war  has  cost  the  lives  of 
50,000  to  300,000  South  Vietnamese  ci- 
vilians. Another  casualty  flgure  is  esti- 
mated as  high  as  700,000. 

American  aircraft  have  deposited  on 
Vietnam  soil  more  bombs  than  we 
dumped  in  Europe  during  World  War  n. 

With  the  tremendous  influx  of  Ameri- 
can dollars,  inflation  there  has  become 
rampant.  A  culture  Is  being  despoiled  by 
over-Americanization  of  the  countryside. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing,  however,  is 
our  arrogance  in  denying  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  South  Vietnam  those  civil  rights 
which  are  guaranteed  our  own  citizens. 
In  the  United  States,  to  enter  and  search 
a  house  and  its  occupants  requires  a  legal 
warrant.  Upon  being  arrested,  an  Amer- 
ican is  apprised  of  his  rights  and  is  as- 
sured of  a  fair  trial  for  his  alleged 
offenses. 

In  Vietnam,  however,  villagers'  homes 
are  invaded  daily  by  foreign  troops  with- 
out legal  sanctions.  Those  who  fail  to 
provide  satisfactory  responses  to  their 
foreign  interrogators  are  turned  over  to 
South  Vietnamese  military  personnel  for 
further  "disposition." 

C.   PUTURE    RESULTS 

What  can  this  country  expect  if  the 
Congress  approves  H.R.  15090  in  its  pres- 
ent form? 

First,  as  previously  noted,  $23.2  billion 
will  be  reserved  for  continuation  of  our 
military  exercise  in  Vietnam. 

Second,  this  expenditure  will  divert 
money — and  attention — from  needed  do- 
mestic programs,  thus  planting  the  seeds 
of  future  civil  strife. 

Third,  the  polarization  of  our  society 
will  accelerate. 

Fourth,  inflationary  pressures  will  per- 
sist as  long  as  billions  are  spent. 

Fifth,  the  administration  may  be 
forced  to  request  further  extension  of 
the  surtax. 


Sixth,  among  the  community  of  na- 
tions our  reputation  as  a  neocolonial 
power  will  grow. 

Seventh,  essential  new  weapons  sys- 
tems, as  well  as  military  research  and 
development  programs,  will  remain  un- 
derfunded. 

Eighth,  in  Vietnam,  itself,  innocent  ci- 
vUians  will  continue  to  suffer  from  the 
ravages  of  war. 

Ninth,  and  most  important,  many  more 
thousands  of  American  servicemen  will 
lose  their  lives  in  a  war  we  now  declare 
unwise  and  unwinnable. 

m.   CONCLUSION 

Members  of  Congress  have  limited 
jurisdiction  in  the  conduct  of  a  war.  We 
cannot  plan  military  strategy.  We  cannot 
dictate  tactics.  We  cannot  order  troop 
reductions  or  troop  withdrawals.  We 
cannot  initiate  peace  negotiations.  We 
cannot  conduct  peace  negotiations.  All 
of  these  are  prerogatives  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  Members  have  expressed  their 
concern  in  the  various  Vietnam  resolu- 
tions now  before  this  Congress.  As  a 
means  of  illuminating  this  issue,  these 
resolutions  are  no  more  effective  than  a 
candle  in  a  wind  storm. 

We  in  Congress  do  possess,  however, 
two  specific  war  powers. 

First,  we  have  the  authority  to  de- 
clare war.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  the 
Congress  abrogated  this  responsibility. 

Second,  we  can  influence  the  direction 
of  a  war  through  the  appropriate  process. 

For  me  the  "moment  of  truth"  about 
Vietnam  came  shortly  after  being  sworn 
in  as  a  Member  of  the  90th  Congress.  In 
March  1967, 1  was  asked  by  the  bereaved 
parents  of  a  yoimg  man  who  had  given 
his  life  in  Vietnam: 

For  what  purpose  did  our  son  die? 

I  could  not  answer  them.  I  am  unable 
to  do  so  today. 

Yet  for  2  years  I  assuaged  my  doubts 
by  convincing  myself  that  "it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's job  to  terminate  the  conflict." 
Thus,  in  the  hope  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive would  do  just  that,  I  supported  the 
two  Defense  appropriations  bills  which 
came  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1967  and  1968. 

This  week,  if  this  body  approves  H.R. 
15090,  as  now  written,  we  are  condemn- 
ing to  death  another  substantial  number 
of  young  Americans.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  telling  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam: 

We  admit  this  war  is  wrong.  We  cannot 
win  it.  Therefore,  you  really  should  not  be 
In  Vietnam,  and  we  hope  to  bring  you  home 
as  soon  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  in  all  honesty, 
we  must  confess  that  many  of  you  will  die 
this  coming  year. 

This  I  carmot  accept. 

Thus,  I  intend  to  vote  against  H.R. 
15090  in  Its  present  form. 

I  do  not  view  this  as  a  protest  vote. 
Rather,  I  consider  that  I  am  availing 
myself  of  the  one  opportunity  by  which 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  can  effect  a 
policy  change — and  at  the  same  time.  In 
my  case,  clear  my  conscience  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  cruel  and  needless  deaths 
of  many  additional  fine  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  will  support  H.R.  15090,  however,  if 


it  is  amended  to  require  complete  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal,  effective  December  31, 
1970.  If  217  other  Members  concur,  our 
Vietnam  policy  can  and  will  t>e  changed. 


"SHOOTOUT "  IN  CHICAGO 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  4:40  a.m. 
on  December  4.  1969,  Fred  Hsmipton  and 
Mark  Clark,  leaders  of  the  Illinois  Black 
Panthers,  were  shot  to  death  in  a  police 
raid  on  Hampton's  apartment.  The  police 
who  participated  in  the  raid  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  Illinois  State's  at- 
torney's office.  They  had  a  search  w^ar- 
rant  based  on  a  police  sergeant's  sworn 
statement  that  a  cache  of  illegal  weap- 
ons was  located  in  the  Hampton  apart- 
ment. Weapons  were  found  at  the  apart- 
ment. 

At  this  time,  these  meager  facts  are 
about  all  we  know  for  certain  about  the 
events  on  that  early  Thursday  morning. 
But  in  Chicago,  and  I  suspect  through- 
out the  Nation,  people  are  disturbed  by 
a  number  of  unanswered  questions  in  the 
Hampton-Clark  shootings.  Police  who 
conducted  the  raid  have  said  that  they 
were  fired  upon  by  those  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  estimated  that  over  200  shots 
were  exchanged  between  police  and  those 
in  the  apartment.  On  the  other  hand, 
witnesses  at  the  scene  indicate  that  evi- 
dence there  shows  that  Hampton,  at 
least,  was  lying  in  his  bed  when  he  was 
shot.  A  private  autopsy  conducted  on 
Hampton's  body,  which  was  reported  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  body  was  in  a  reclin- 
ing position  at  the  time  the  bullets  en- 
tered and  left  it. 

The  raid  on  Fred  fiampton's  apart- 
ment has  become  a  subject  of  great  con- 
troversy in  only  the  few  days  since  it 
took  place.  The  major  daily  newspapers 
in  Chicago  have  all  editorialized  on  the 
subject,  and  it  has  received  extensive 
news  coverage.  Despite  the  apparent 
paucity  of  facts,  sweeping  conclusions 
are  already  being  drawn  by  various  ele- 
ments of  the  community.  The  State's 
attorney's  ofiBce  has  termed  the  shoot- 
ings justifiable  acts  of  self-defense. 
Other  elements  of  the  community,  both 
black  and  white,  have  characterized  the 
Hampton-Clark  shootings  as  nothing  less 
than  deliberate  assassination,  part  of  a 
nationwide  campaign  to  eradicate  the 
Black  Panthers.  My  own  view  is  that  no 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  until  we  have 
more  facts.  But  we  must  be  sure  that  we 
are  going  to  get  those  facts,  and  get 
them  from  a  source  which  will  be  objec- 
tive and  credible  to  all  parties  concerned. 
As  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  said  in  an 
editorial : 

This  potentially  explosive  situation  must 
be  calmed  by  a  full  airing  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  events  that  occurred  in  the  early 
Thursday  morning  raid  on  the  Black  Panther 
apartment. 

I  believe  that  the  concern  of  many 
Chicagoans  about  this  matter  is  justified. 
If  there  was  illegal  possession  o^firearms, 
then  the  police  should  have  moved  in  to 
confiscate  them  and  arrest  those  illegally 
possessing  the  contraband  as  they  are 
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bound  by  law  to  do.  But  lllegcd  possession 
of  firearms  Is  not  normally  an  offense 
which,  if  proved,  carries  the  death  pen- 
alty, or  even  a  very  long  jail  term.  Nor 
is  it  normally  an  offense  for  which  a 
search  or  arrest  warrant  is  served  at  4 :  40 
in  the  morning.  Finally,  men  who  are 
engaged  in  a  "shootout"  with  the  police 
d3  not  normally  do  their  shooting  from 
a  reclining  position.  For  all  of  these  rea- 
sons, whatever  answers  are  eventually 
developed  to  the  questions  surrounding 
the  "shootout."  must,  if  they  are  to  be 
credible  answers,  come  from  some  source 
other  than  the  State's  attorney's  office 
or  the  testimony  of  his  police. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  writing  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  urging 
that  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  ini- 
tiate an  investigation  into  the  natiu-e  of 
the  shootings  in  Chicago  last  Thursday. 
I  understand  that  the  Illinois  Division  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
done  liicewise.  There  are  several  reasons 
that  such  an  investigation  by  an  impar- 
tial Federal  commission  is  necessary. 
First,  whatever  story  is  revealed  during 
the  trial  of  Panther  leaders  arrested  at 
the  time  of  the  "shootout,"  it  is  bound 
to  be  based  primarily  on  the  testimony 
of  those  directly  involved  in  the  incident. 
Thus,  whatever  the  trial  discloses,  it  will 
still  be  less  than  credible  to  those  who 
already  have  doubts  about  the  shootings. 
Second,  the  Violence  Commission  already 
has  significant  experience  and  expertise 
In  investigating  the  nature  of  violent  in- 
cidents. The  commission  staff  investi- 
gated in  depth  a  shootout  incident  which 
occurred  in  Cleveltuid  last  year.  It  has 
'the  manpower  and  the  techniques  to 
make  a  ttiorough  and  objective  investi- 
gation. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  centrsd  reason  for  concern  in  the 
Hampton-Clark  shooting  is  directly 
within  the  scope  of  the  commission's 
mandate.  The  commission  was  estab- 
lished to  investigate  the  reasons  for  ex- 
cessive violence  in  American  life,  whether 
on  the  part  of  criminals,  private  citizens, 
or  the  police.  As  one  who  has  sought 
stringent  gim  control  laws,  I  am  hardly 
sympathetic  to  the  stated  philosophy  of 
the  Black  Panther  i)arty.  My  reason  for 
concern  is,  rather,  that  whenever  vio- 
lence occurs  in  our  society,  all  citizens 
are  hurt,  all  our  lives  are  endangered. 
What  has  been  worrying  so  many  Amer- 
icans about  crime  is  not  the  money  they 
will  lose,  it  is  violence — the  threat  of 
physical  harm  to  themselves  or  their 
families.  It  is  excessive  violence,  whether 
perpetrated  by  private  citizens  or  olBclals 
of  the  State,  which  we  have  most  to  fear. 
Thus  In  a  very  real  sense,  "law  and  order" 
demands  that  the  reasons  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  violence  which  occurred 
last  Thursday  be  brought  to  light. 

I  insert  a  New  York  Times  article  re- 
ferred to  above  and  an  article  by  Barbara 
Reynolds  in  the  yestarday's  Chicago  To- 
day at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoko  : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dee.  7,  1940] 
Pantrbss  EUt  an  Actokt  Shows  Pastt 
OmciAi,  W«a  "ICvBOBUD" 
(By  John  KteBO') 
Cricmo.  December  6.— A  bUck  aldennan 
Mid  attoneye  for  tbe  Black  Panther  party 
MMTted  today  that  an  Inrtepetident  autopay 


performed  on  the  body  of  F— "1  Hampton,  a 
slain  Panther  official  "confirms  our  theory 
that  he  was  murdered  while  he  was  asleep." 

Mr.  Hampton,  the  Sl-year-old  Illinois  state 
chairman  of  the  Panthers,  and  Mark  Clark, 
a  Panther  leader  from  Peoria,  were  shot  to 
death  in  a  police  tiM.  on  Mr.  Hampton's 
apartment  here  early  Thursday  morning. 

The  police  have  said  that  the  two  men 
were  Ehot  in  a  gun  battle  lasting  at  least  10 
minutes  when  the  raiding  party  entered  the 
apartment  a  block  from  the  Panther  offices  at 
4:40  A.M.  in  a  search  for  weapons.  The  police 
said  that  what  they  termed  a  "shootout" 
ensued  after  a  woman  in  the  apartment 
opened  fire  on  them  with  a  shotgun.  They 
said  they  had  seized  a  number  of  weapons. 

Pour  other  Panthers  were  wounded  in  the 
apartment,  and  three  more  were  arrested. 
One  policeman  was  grassed  on  the  leg  with 
a  shotgun  pellet  and  another  cut  his  hand  on 
a  piece  of  glass. 

PARTT    AIOi:    STTRRENDERS 

The  Panthers  charged  that  the  police  had 
burst  into  the  apartment  and  opened  fire 
and  that  the  occupants  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  back. 

The  Panthers'  deputy  minister  of  defense, 
Bobby  Ijee  Rush,  the  ranking  surviving  party 
official  here,  siurendered  to  the  police  this 
morning  at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference's  operation 
breadbasket. 

He  had  been  sought  on  a  warrant  charging 
him  with  failure  to  register  a  weapon  since 
the  police  staged  a  raid  on  his  apartment 
at  5:30  A.M.  yesterday.  He  was  not  at  home 
then. 

Tbe  police  said  that  the  raid  had  produced 
a  22-callber,  two-shot  derringer,  several 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  dried  leaves 
that  might  be  marijuana,  military  instruc- 
tion manuals  and  literature  that  they  de- 
scribed as  "inflammatory." 

Mr.  Rush  was  held  on  $1,500  bond. 

The  private  autopsy  was  held  at  the  funeral 
home  owned  by  Alderman  A.  A.  Rayner, 
where  Mr.  Hampton's  body  is  awaiting  bxirial 
on  Monday. 

LAWYER    WATCHKS   AUTOPSY 

Prancls  Andrew,  one  of  three  attorneys 
for  the  Black  Panthers  who  arranged  and  ob- 
served the  examination,  said  that  the  au- 
topsy bad  been  conducted  by  "a  leading 
pathologist,  a  renowned  expert  In  forensic 
medicine.  He  was  assisted  by  two  other  dis- 
tinguished doctors." 

All  three  doctors  were  white. 

Mr.  Andrew  said,  "A  bullet  hole  was  found 
Just  below  Pred  Hampton's  hairline  above  his 
right  eye.  An  examination  of  the  angle  of  the 
wound  showed  that  If  Hampton  was  lying  on 
his  back,  the  person  who  shot  him  would 
have  been  standing  above  him.  slightly  to 
the  right  and  behind  his  head." 

"Another  bullet  hole  was  below  the  right 
ear,  with  an  exit  hole  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
lower  neck,  showing  exactly  the  same  angle 
as  the  other  bullet  hole,"  the  lawyer  con- 
tinued. "There  were  two  other  bullet  grazes, 
one  of  the  front  left  shoulder,  again  at 
the  same  angle,  and  one  on  the  right  arm." 

"No  exit  woiud  could  be  foimd  for  the 
bullet  hole  in  the  top  of  the  head,  but  the 
doctors  could  not  find  the  bullet,  which  la 
very  curious,"  he  said. 

James  J.  Walsh,  administrative  assistant  to 
coroner  Andrew  J.  Toman,  said  yesterday 
that  the  official  examination  showed  Mr. 
Hampton  bad  been  struek  by  a  bullet  In  the 
left  temple  and  by  another  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  bia  neck,  while  a  third  had  gnynd 
his  arm. 

Meanwhile,  Edward  V.  Hanrahan.  state's 
attorney,  announced  that  Alderman  Rayner 
himself  was  under  investigation  for  hla  con- 
nection with  the  Panthers.  Mr.  Hanrahan'a 
ofllce  said  that  copies  of  the  lease  on  the 
Panther  headquarters  "uncovered"  yesterday 
had  been  signed  by  Mr.  Ruab  and  Mr.  Rayner. 


SATS    HZ    SIGNED    LEASE 


The  alderman  confirmed  that  he  had  co- 
signed  the  lease  and  added:  "The  police  red 
squad  has  been  asking  people  in  the  area 
about  my  work  with  young  people." 

The  Panthers  have  been  conducting  tours 
of  the  apartment  in  which  their  leader  was 
slain.  Hundreds  of  people,  including  some 
whites  and  two  Negro  state  senators,  have 
passed  through,  listening  as  Panthers  lecture 
and  point  out  the  bullet  holes. 

The  small,  five-room  apartment  does  not 
have  extensive  scars,  pockmarks  and  bullet 
holes.  Many  walls  and  entire  rooms  have 
no  visible  scars,  and  most  of  the  bullets 
are  clustered  in  the  area  where  the  Panthers 
were  shot. 

Roy  Innls,  national  director  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  called  yesterday  for 
investigations  into  the  deaths  of  28  Black 
Panther  party  members  killed  in  clashes  with 
the  police  since  January,  1968. 

Mr.  Innls  made  the  request  in  telegrams 
to  President  Nixon,  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell,  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chi- 
cago and  other  officials. 

A  Reporter  Sounds  Off:   How  Wnx  They 
See  Hajcpton's  Death? 
(By  Barbara  Reynolds) 
I  found  myself  standing  In  Pred  Hamp- 
ton's blood. 

As  I  stood  there  Thiu'sday  in  my  friend's 
home  at  2337  W.  Monroe  st.,  I  could  almost 
see  him  greeting  me  with  his  sweet  smile, 
clenched  fist,  and  "All  power  to  the  people, 
sister." 

I  looked  at  the  blood  spattered  wall,  the 
crimson  mattress,  and  the  bullet  holes  In  his 
green  bedspread,  and  I  wondered  what  peo- 
ple who  didn't  know  Pred  Hampton  were 
thinking  about  his  violent  death. 

Would  they  think  he  was  Just  another 
"hood,"  who  was  better  off  dead?  Or  would 
they  feel  he  died  because  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  "boy,"  and  had  determined,  at  20  years 
of  age,  that  was  time  to  be  his  own  man  or 
die  trying? 

Fred  was  no  fool.  He  knew  other  Panthers 
who  tried  to  change  tbe  system  had  either 
been  killed,  thrown  in  Jail  or  run  out  of 
the  country.  He  knew  he  would  be  gagged 
in  one  form  or  the  other.  Just  as  Bobby  Seale 
had  been  gagged  in  Judge  Hoffman's  court- 
room. But,  perhaps,  he  felt  he  hadn't  much 
to  loee.  If  you're  living  In  bondage,  you're 
not  really  living  anyway. 

The  end  came  quickly.  At  4:30  in  the 
morning  someone  decided  to  issue  a  search 
warrant  because  a  witness  said  there  were 
guns  inside  Hampton's  apartment.  It  took 
60  armed  policemen  who  cordoned  off  a  two- 
block  area  around  his  home  to  deliver  the 
warrant. 

Police  said  aa  they  tried  to  enter.  Panthers 
inside  opened  fire.  So  they  blasted  the  back 
and  front  doors  down.  More  than  200  shots 
were  exchanged  in  13  minutea  of  rapid  firing, 
the  police  said. 

Tet  both  doors  were  stiU  standing  when  I 
arrived  as  a  reporter  and  the  only  thing  I 
could  see  wrong  with  the  back  door  was 
that  It  needed  painting. 

There  were  few  buUet  holes  from  all  the 
300  shots  that  were  supposed  to  have  been 
fired,  except  In  Fred's  bedroom  where  blood 
was  atin  ooBlng  from  hla  mattress  down  to 
the  floor. 

Bobby  Rush,  the  Panther's  depiity  defense 
minister,  claims  Hampton  was  murdered  in 
his  sleep. 

This  story  sounds  strange,  also.  But  It  Is 
no  stranger  than  the  inconsistent  police  ac- 
counts of  the  event. 

On  the  whole  It  matters  little  bow  Fred 
was  killed.  The  fact  ta  he  Is  dead.  He  had  to 
be  killed,  imprisoned  or  eailad  hacawis  he 
beUeved  the  system  wont  allow  Mack  folks 
to  run  around  leading  a  revolution  that  will 
make  democracy  work  in  favor  of  Ita  black 
minority. 
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I  will  never  see  my  friend  again.  But  I 
Till  see  his  militant  spirit  roaming  the 
streets  of  Chicago  in  the  black  masses  who 
would  rather  fight  and  die  than  live  with 
police  brutality,  ghetto  housing,  and  poverty 
in  a  nation  of  plenty. 


JUVENILE  INSTITUTE  BILL 

(Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvsuila  Mr.  Biester  ) , 
and  more  than  80  other  Members,  a  bill 
which  would  create  an  FBI  Academy- 
type  institution  to  provide  trained  wcH-k- 
ers  and  Information  for  use  in  the  battle 
against  juvenile  delinquency. 

This  bill  is  not  simply  another  study 
or  research  effort.  We  have  sought  in  this 
proposal  to  make  some  very  real  and 
measurable  progress  in  this  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  and  prevent  juvenile 
delinquency. 

A  detailed  study  recently  released  by 
the  Justice  Department  has  revealed  that 
the  Bstoimding  total  of  72  percent  of 
youths  once  arrested  were  rearrested 
within  5  years.  This  bears  repeating:  al- 
most three-fourths  of  the  youths  once 
arrested  and  supposedly  within  the  reach 
of  our  juvenile  justice  system  were  re- 
arrested. Statistics  on  crime  are  easily 
cited  to  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  For  instance,  during  1968 
there  was  one  murder  every  39  minutes, 
one  forcible  rape  every  17  minutes,  one 
robbery  every  2  minutes,  one  aggravated 
assault  every  2  minutes,  one  auto  theft 
every  41  seconds,  and  one  burglary  every 
17  seconds.  There  was  an  average  during 
1968  of  one  violent  crime  every  54  sec- 
onds. But  even  more  disturbing  are  the 
statistics  which  show  the  almost  imbe- 
lievable  Increase  in  crime  among  our 
young  people.  During  the  period  from 
1960  to  1968,  the  number  of  arrests  of 
juveniles  tor  serious  crimes  increased  by 
78  percent.  As  tragic  and  disheartening 
as  the  above  may  seem,  it  should  strike 
at  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  that  this  rep- 
resents only  the  beginning  of  a  career  In 
crime  for  many  of  these  youthful  of- 
fenders. With  a  three-quarters  repeater 
rate,  we  Just  are  not  stopping  careers  in 
crime. 

m  its  1967  Task  Force  R^ort  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime, 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
estimated  that  In  the  inner  city  as  much 
as  70  percent  of  the  yoimg  people  find 
themselves  in  trouble  with  the  law  before 
their  19th  birthday.  A  report  by  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Corrections  has 
found  that  more  young  men  are  put  In 
detention  centers  or  jaUs  between  the 
ages  of  16  to  20  than  at  any  other  time  in 
their  lives. 

Earlier  this  year  a  timely  aymposium 
was  held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  under  the 
Joint  Bponaorship  of  the  American  Par- 
ents Committee  and  the  National  Coimcil 
of  Juvenile  Court  Judges.  The  thought- 
provoking  title  of  this  symposium  was 
"Youth  in  Crisis— Our  Nation's  Stake  in 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention."  It  is 
encouraging  that  public  interest  in  try- 
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Ing  to  save  young  people  from  a  life  of 
crime  is  increasing.  As  representatives 
of  the  interested  citizens  in  our  home 
districts,  we  in  Congress  have  contrib- 
uted some  action  and  many  words.  In  this 
proposal  we  hope  to  make  possible  more 
action  and  leadership. 

Almost  one-half  of  those  arrested  in 
1968  for  criminal  offenses  were  under 
the  age  of  18.  In  other  words,  what  we 
are  talking  about  today  is.  simply  put, 
one-half  of  the  crime  problem.  We  have 
designed  our  legislation  to  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  crime.  We  think  our  pro- 
posal represents  a  new  approach  to  at- 
tacking the  root  causes  of  recidivism  so 
far  as  juvenile  offenders  are  concerned. 
We  are  convinced  that  juvenOe  crime  Is 
the  single  most  pressing  and  threatening 
aspect  of  the  crime  problem.  The  failure 
to  deal  effectively  with  criminals  and 
with  the  causes  of  crime  has  become  a 
near  disaster  for  this  country.  Our  bill 
Is  Intended  to  provide  not  just  more  talk, 
but  some  very  definite  action. 

We  propose  the  creation  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice.  As  it  is  envisioned,  the  Institute 
will  provide  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
juvenile  crime.  The  main  purpose  would 
be  to  provide  expert  "graduate"  or  con- 
tinuing education  and  training  for  per- 
sons working  to  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency at  the  State  and  local  level.  The 
operation  would  be  patterned  after  the 
very  respected  and  successful  FBI  Acad- 
emy, and  would  offer  training  by  ex- 
perts for  local  law  enforcement  officers, 
judicial  personnel,  welfare  officials,  cor- 
rectional officers,  probation  officers,  and 
others  connected  with  the  treatment  and 
control  of  juvenile  offenders.  The  sec- 
ond purpose  would  be  to  establish  a 
clearinghouse  or  data  bank  for  the  val- 
uable information  on  juvenile  deUn- 
quexicy  presently  existing  but  not  in  any 
one  convenient  or  central  location.  Tills 
Information  would  be  put  Into  useful 
forms  and  disseminated  to  the  State  and 
local  people  who  can  put  it  to  work  in 
their  everyday  dealings  with  the  Juve- 
nile offender. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
primarily  a  local  one.  However,  to  the 
extent  that  there  are  50  States  and 
cotmtless  local  communities  which  are 
presently  approaching  the  problem  in 
different  ways,  we  believe  that  some 
guidsuice  and  assistance  should  be  avail- 
able on  a  coordinated  basis  to  these 
estate  and  local  governments.  Admit- 
tedly, some  States  have  done  more  than 
others  in  the  area  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  control.  Tbe 
Governor's  Conference  has  placed  the 
responsibility  as  follows: 

The  burden  rests  with  the  individual  gov- 
ernments to  adopt,  adapt,  and  act  against 
crime. 

The  Governors  at  their  1969  meeting 
also  reported  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

In  recognition  of  the  key  role  which  state 
governments  play  in  the  intergovernmental 
effort  to  prevent  and  control  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, the  National  Governor^  Con- 
ference urges  tbe  following  actlona  by 
states:  (1)  Each  state  should  establish  the 
necessary  administrative  machinery  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  coordinate  the  plan- 
ning and  services  of  all  state  agendea  which 


contribute  to  the  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  (2)  Each 
state  should  emphasize  and  strengthen  its 
commitment  to  programs  designed  to  pre- 
vent delinquency,  giving  particular  em- 
phasis to  home  and  school-centered  pro- 
grams aimed  at  youth  who  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent. 

One  outstanding  example  of  helping 
the  State  and  local  governments  has  been 
the  FBI  Training  Academy  and  the  local 
training  schools  operated  by  the  FBI. 
In  fiscal  1969,  training  was  afforded  to 
233,741  municipal,  coimty,  and  State  law 
enforcement  officers  who  attended  7,804 
schools.  Of  the  over  5,000  graduates  of 
the  FBI  Training  Academy,  27  percent 
are  now  the  heads  of  Uieir  agencies.  We 
think  this  is  a  fine  example  to  follow, 
and  by  applying  a  similar  approach  to 
training  State  and  local  personnel  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  we  hope  for 
very  real  benefit  at  a  reasonable,  if  not 
comparably  Inexpensive,  cost. 

To  demonstrate  the  varying  laws 
among  the  States  with  respect  to  Juve- 
niles, 24  States  expressly  deny  the  right 
to  a  Jury  trial  in  Juvenile  proceedings. 
In  14  other  States  the  statutes  make  no 
reference  to  Jury  triids  in  Jttvenile  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  dozen  other  States,  a 
Jury  trial  is  guaranteed.  This  condition 
exists  in  spite  of  the  May  20,  1968.  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  eases  of 
Duncan  against  Louisiana  and  in  Bloom 
against  Illinois  in  which  the  Court  gave 
very  strong  hints  that  Jury  trials  would 
be  required.  Only  1  month  ago,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  a^ed  in  the  case  of 
DeBacker  against  Bralnard  to  rule  that 
Jury  trails  are  required.  The  Court  said 
only  that  it  would  not  so  rule  with  respect 
to  cases  which  arose  prior  to  May  20, 
1968,  the  date  of  the  above  decisions.  Not 
only  do  one-half  of  the  States  deny  Jury 
trials,  even  more  States  do  not  have  full- 
time  spscialized  juvenile  judges  or  courts. 
Only  five  States  were  found  to  have  a 
c<Hnplete  system  of  Juvenile  courts.  Some 
16  other  States  had  partial  systems  In- 
volving specialized  courts  in  some  coun- 
ties or  cities.  In  28  States.  Judges  on  reg- 
ular circuit  courts  were  assigned  on  oc- 
casions to  handle  Juvenile  cases.  In  only 
31  States  was  there  a  guarantee  of  a  rig&t 
to  counsel  in  express  terms.  In  short,  with 
one-half  of  serious  crime  perpetrated  by 
juveniles,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  In 
simply  providing  tbe  law  and  court  struc- 
ture to  effectively  deal  with  these 
offenders. 

Hie  Joint  Commission  on  OcHrreetkmal 
Manpower  and  Training  pointed  out  re- 
cently two  problems  present  In  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  any  aspect  of  the  crime 
problem. 

(1)  Correction  today  is  characterised  by 
an  overlapping  of  Jurisdictions,  a  diversity  of 
philoeopthies,  and  a  hodge-podge  of  orga- 
nizational  structures  which  have  little  eon- 
tact  with  one  another;  and 

(2)  Lacking  consistent  giUdelfnes  and  tbe 
means  to  test  program  effectiveness.  legisU- 
tors  continue  to  pass  laws,  executives  man- 
date poUcies,  and  both  cause  latge  sums  of 
money  to  be  spent  on  Ineffective  cowctlve 
methods. 

The  findings  of  tbe  Oommlaslon  indi- 
cate that  what  we  need  if  we  are  to 
achieve  more  timely  resalts  Is  a  stngle 
me4el  or  leader  to  eoonUnate  actlvlUes 
In  the  field  of  Juvenile  deUngnenejr. 
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The  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  has  recommended  "in- 
creased professional  training,  and  addi- 
tional training  programs  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  those  already  in  the  field."  The 
President's  Task  Force  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency said  simply: 

Personnel  training  is  an  obvious  need  .  .  . 
The  kind  of  leadership  needed  at  the  Federal 
level  requires  a  better  Integration  of  the 
various  disparate  Federal  programs  than  is 
found  at  present. 

And  the  need  for  such  an  institution  as 
we  have  proposed  is  recognized  by  ju- 
venile authorities  throughout  the  world. 
Even  in  the  police  states  of  the  Com- 
munist-controlled countries  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia,  the 
oppressive  governments  recognize  the 
problem  and  all  require  that  their  judges 
and  police  receive  special  training  In 
child  handling. 

We  have  already  accumulated  vast 
amounts  of  knowledge  concerning  ju- 
venile offenders  and  the  offenses  they 
commit,  but  we  simply  have  not  put  this 
information  to  the  best  use.  It  must  be 
supplied  to  all  those  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  assist  in  the  training 
of  individuals  to  cope  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders. After  consultations  with  recog- 
nized experts,  both  within  and  without 
the  government  service,  we  are  convinced 
that  a  multidisciplinary  approach  is 
needed  in  effectively  dealing  with  juve- 
nile offenders.  In  other  words,  what  is 
needed  is  a  combination  training  effort 
Including  the  viewpoints,  expertise,  and 
disciplines  of  correctional,  probational. 
Judicial,  law  enforcement,  and  welfare 
personnel. 

As  the  President's  Commission  stated 
in  1967: 

America's  best  hope  for  reducing  crime  Is 
to  reduce  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  today 
is  Intended  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  in  the  Record  : 

H.R.  15124 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter  404  to  estab- 
lish an  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 
of  Juvenile  Justice 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Part  IV  of  title  18,  United  States 

Code,   is   amended   by   adding   at    the   end 

thereof  the  following  new  chapter. 

"CHAPTBR      404. INSTITtJTE      FOR      CONTINUING 

STUDIES    or    JUVENILE    JUSTICE 

"Sec. 

"5041.  Establishment;  purpose. 

"5042.  Functions. 

"5043.  Director  and  staff. 

"5044.  Powers. 

"5045.  Advisory  Commissloa. 

"5046.  Location;  facilities. 

"5047.  Curriculum. 

"5048.  Enrollment. 

"i  5041.  Establlshiment;  purpose 

"There  Is  hereby  established  an  Institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Institute'). 
It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  to 
provide  a  coordinating  center  for  the  collec- 
tion and  the  dissemination  of  useful  data 
regarding  the  treatment  and  control  of  ju- 


venile offenders,  and  it  shall  also  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Institute  to  provide  training 
for  representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers.  Juvenile  welfare 
workers,  juvenile  Judges  and  Judicial  per- 
sonnel, probation  personnel,  correctional 
personnel,  and  other  persons,  including  lay 
personnel,  connected  with  the  treatment  and 
control  of  Juvenile  offenders. 
"i  5042.  Functions 

"The  Institute  is  authorized — 

"(a)  to  serve  as  an  information  bank  by 
collecting  systematically  the  data  obtained 
from  studies  and  research  by  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  on  Juvenile  delinquency,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  programs  for 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  training 
of  youth  corrections  personnel,  and  rehabili- 
tation and  treatment  of  Juvenile  offenders; 

"(b)  to  publish  data  in  forms  useful  to 
individuals,  agencies,  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  Juveniles  and  juvenile  offenders; 

"(c)  to  disseminate  pertinent  data  and 
studies  to  Individuals,  agencies,  and  organi- 
zations concerned  with  Juveniles  and  Juvenile 
offenders; 

"(d)  to  devise  and  conduct  In  various 
geographical  locations,  seminars  and  work- 
shops providing  continuing  studies  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  working  directly  with  juve- 
niles and  Juvenile  offenders; 

"(e)  to  devise  and  conduct  a  training  pro- 
gram of  short-term  instruction  in  the  latest 
proven-effective  methods  of  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
for  law  enforcement  officers.  Juvenile  welfare 
workers.  Juvenile  judges  and  Judicial  person- 
nel, probation  officers,  correctional  personnel, 
and  other  persons,  including  lay  personnel, 
connected  with  the  treatment  and  control 
of  Juvenile  offenders;  and 

"(f)  to  develop  technical  training  teams 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams within  the  several  States  and  with  the 
State  and  local  agencies  which  work  directly 
with  juveniles  and  Juvenile  offenders. 
"i  5043.  Director  and  staff 

"(a)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Director  of  the 
Institute  shaU  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule imder  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

•(b)  The  Director  shall  have  authority  to 
supervise  the  organization,  employees,  en- 
roUees.  financial  affairs,  and  all  other  opera- 
tions of  the  Institute  and  may  employ  such 
staff,  faculty,  and  administrative  personnel 
as  are  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  the 
Institution.  The  Director  shall  have  the 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  Institute  and  may  receive 
gifts,  donations,  and  trusts  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute.  The  Director  shall  also  have  the 
power  to  appoint  such  technical  or  other 
advisory  councils  comprised  of  consultants  to 
guide  and  advise  the  Advisory  Commission. 
The  Director  Is  authorized  to  delegate  his 
powers  under  this  Act  to  such  persons  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  If  the  Office  of  Director  Is  left  vacant. 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  successor  who  shall  serve  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office. 

"5  5044.  Powers. 

"The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  speci- 
fied in  this  Act  to  be  carried  out  by  the  In- 
stitute shall  not  be  transferred  elsewhere 
or  within  any  executive  department  unless 
specifically  hereafter  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  In  addition  to  the  other  powers, 
express  and  implied,  the  Institute  Is  au- 
thorized— 

"(a)  to  request  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  pro- 
gram reports,  and  other  material  as  the  In- 


stitute deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions.  Each  such  department  or  agency 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Insti- 
tute and  shall,  to  the  maxlmimi  extent 
practicable,  consult  with  and  furnish  Infor- 
mation and  advice  to  the  Institute; 

"(b)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies for  the  use  of  personnel  or  facilities  or 
equipment  of  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies; 

"(c)  to  confer  with  and  avail  Itself  of  the 
cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facilities 
of  State,  municipal,  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate local  agencies; 

"(d)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  indi- 
viduals, for  the  partial  performance  of  any 
of  the  functions  of  the  Institute; 

"(e)  to  compensate  consultants  and  mem- 
bers of  technical  advisory  councils  who 
are  not  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of 
the  United  States,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $75  per  diem  and  while  away  from 
home,  or  regular  place  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently;  and 

"(f)  to  report  to  the  Congress  at  appro- 
priate Intervals  on  programs  which  have 
been  implemented  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Institute  within  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
further  legislative  action  which  may  ap- 
pear desirable. 

"§  5045.  Advisory  Commission 
.  "(a)  The  overall  policy  and  operations  of 
the  Institute  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Advisory  Commission. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  the  At- 
torney General  (or  his  designee) ,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Judicial  Center 
(or  his  designee),  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  (or  his 
designee),  and  fourteen  persons  having 
training  and  experience  in  the  area  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  following  categories : 

"(1)  law  enforceemnt  officers  (two  per- 
sons), 

"(2)  juvenile  or  family  court  Judges  (two 
persons) , 

"(3)    probation  personnel   (two  persons), 

"(4)  correctional  personnel  (two  persons), 

"(5)  representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency 
(four  persons) ,  and 

"(6)  representatives  of  State  agencies  es- 
tablished under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  or  under 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (two  persons). 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  for  terms  of  four  years  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment,  except 
that  for  the  first  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission, one-third  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  to  one-year  terms,  one-third  to 
two-year  terms,  and  one-third  to  three-year 
terms,  thereafter  each  member's  term  shall 
be  for  four  years.  Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance in  office. 

"(d)  While  performing  their  duties,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 
under  Government  travel  regulations  for 
their  expenses,  and  members  who  are  not 
employed  full  time  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  In  addition  a  per  diem  of 
$100  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
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for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
IntermlttenOy. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  establish  its  governing  rules  of  proce- 
dure. 
"f  5046.  Location;  facilities 

"(a)  A  suitable  location  for  the  Institute 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Advisory  Commission. 

"(b)  Following  the  selection  of  a  location 
for  the  Institute,  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Advisory  Commission,  shall — 

"(1)  acquire  such  property  as  has  been 
selected   pursuant   to   subsection    (a) ,   and 

"(2)  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  physical  organization  of  the 
Institute. 
"j  6047.  Curriculum 

"The  Advisory  Commission  shall  design 
and  supervise  a  curriculum  utilizing  a  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  (to  include  law  en- 
forcement. Judicial,  correctional  and  welfare 
as  well  as  probation  disciplines)  which  shall 
be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  Institute's 
enrollees. 
"{  5048.  Enrollment 

"(a)  Each  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
Institute  shall  apply  to  the  State  agency  es- 
tablished under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
462;  42  U.S.C.  3801  et  seq.),  or  the  Stote 
agency  estabUshed  under  title  I  of  the  Omni- « 
bus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  198:  42  U.S.C.  3701  et  seq.),  in 
the  candidate's  State.  The  State  agency  or 
agencies  shall  select  an  apprc^ri&te  number 
of  candidates  and  forward  their  applications 
for  admission  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 
The  Directcw  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  all 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Institute 
and  shall  make  the  final  decision  concerning 
the  admission  of  all  students  or  enrollees. 

"(b)  While  studying  at  the  Institute  and 
while  traveling  in  connection  with  his  study, 
Including  authorized  field  trips,  each  student 
or  enrollee  In  the  Institute  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance  In 
the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  persons 
employed  intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  under  section  5703(b)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part  IV — 
Correction  or  Youthful  Offenders"  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after 

"403.  Juvenile  delinquency 5031" 

the  following  new  chapter  reference: 
"404.  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies 

of  Juvenile  Justice. 6041". 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section-bt-Section   Summary   or  Bili.   To 

Create    an    Institute    roR    Continuing 

Studies  or  Juvenile  Justice 

Amend  Part  IV  of  title  18  U.S.C.  to  add  a 
new  chapter  404. 

Section  5041.  Establishment;  purpose. 

Section  6042.  Functions. 

Section  5043.  Director  and  staff. 

Section  6044.  Powers. 

Section  5046.  Advisory  Commission. 

Section  6046.  Location;  facilities. 

Section  6047.  Curricxilum. 

Section  5048.  Enrollment. 

Section  5041  creates  the  Institute  to  pro- 
vide a  coordinating  center  for  collecting  use- 
ful data  re  the  treatment  and  control  of 
juvenile  offenders;  and  to  provide  training 
for  individuals  in  such  treatment  and  con- 
trol. 

Section  6042  authorizes  the  Institute  to: 

(a)  Serve  as  an  Information  bank  by  sys- 
tematic collection  of  data  from  all  sources 
re  Juvenile  delinquency. 

(b)  Publish  data  in  useful  forms. 

(c)  Disseminate  published  data  to  Inter- 
ested persons. 

(d)  Conduct  seminars  and  works. 


(e)  Provide  short-term  training  of  law 
enforcement  officers,  juvenile  welfare  work- 
ers. Juvenile  Judges,  probation  officers,  cor- 
rectional personnel,  and  other  persons.  In- 
cluding lay  personnel,  connection  with  the 
treatment  and  control  of  juvenile  offenders. 

(f)  Send  out  training  teams  to  work  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

Section  6043:  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Section  authorizes  the  Institute  to  obtain 
data,  personnel,  facilities  and  other  coopera- 
tion from  Governmental  agencies  and  de- 
partments (Federal.  State  and  local)  as  well 
as  from  private  individuals  and  agencies. 

Section  6045  provides  for  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  set  policy  and  supervise  opera- 
tions of  the  Institute.  The  Commission  mem- 
bers would  consist  of : 

(a)  Directorofthe  Institute . 

(b)  Attorney  General  (or  designee) . 

(c)  Director  of  U.S.  Judicial  Center  (or 
designee). 

(d)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (or  designee) . 

(e)  Director  of  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  (or  designee) . 

(f)  14  persons  having  training  and  ex- 
perience In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from  the 
following  categories : 

(1)  Law  enforcement  officers  (two  per- 
sons) . 

(2)  Juvenile  Judges  (two  persons) . 

(3)  Probation  personnel  (two  persons). 

(4)  Correctional  personnel  (two  persons) . 

(5)  Representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency 
(four  persons) ,  and 

(6)  Representatives  of  State  agencies  es- 
tablished under  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  or  under  title  I  of 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (two  persons). 

Commission  members  would  have  four 
year  staggered  terms. 

Section  5046  directs  that  a  suitable  loca- 
tion be  selected. 

Section  5047  requires  Advisory  Commission 
to  design  and  supervise  a  curriculum  utiliz- 
ing a  multl-dlscipUnary  approach  (to  Include 
law  enforcement,  judicial,  probation,  correc- 
tional, and  welfare  worker  disciplines)  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  the  Institute's 
enrollees. 

Section  6048:  Candidates  for  admission 
and  enrollment  In  the  Institute  shaU  be 
established  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
nominated  by  the  State  agencies  or  agency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  or  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (title  1)  with  final  decision  concern- 
ing admission  being  made  by  the  Institute 
Director. 

RECAPITULATION 

Rather  than  simply  further  study  Juvenile 
delinquency,  this  bill  seeks  to  establish  a 
clearing  house  or  data  bank  for  all  the  valu- 
able information  presently  existing  but  not 
in  any  one  convenient  or  central  location — ^ 
a  function  which  could  not  be  easily  fulfilled ' 
except  at  the  federal  level.  The  other  main 
purpose  Is  to  provide  expert  "graduate"  or 
"continuing"  education  and  training  for 
two  persons  who  are  now  working  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 


THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  AND 
THE  UMWA 

(Mr.  WAMFLER  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  suldress  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 28,  1969,  the  Labor  Department 
released  information  on  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Such  action  repre- 


sents a  first  for  the  Department — the 
first  time  that  the  Landrum-GrlfQn  Act 
has  been  used  to  Influence  a  imion  elec- 
tion. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  La- 
bor Department.  I  feel  that  it  warrants  a 
complete  investigation  by  the  Congress, 
followed  by  appropriate  action  if  the  in- 
vestigation reveals  deviation  from  the 
majidate  of  the  Department  under  the 
labor  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department's  action  indicates  a 
certain  bias  in  the  current  UMWA  elec- 
tion campaign.  It  seems,  at  first  glance, 
to  be  a  campaign  tool  for  one  of  the  can- 
didates and  a  blow  for  his  opponents. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  reveal  the  exhaus- 
tive attention  to  detail  that  should  char- 
acterize an  investigation  of  alleged 
wrongdoing  by  the  Labor  Department. 
On  the  contrary,  much  of  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  public  record  In  the  months 
since  the  election  csunpaign  within  the 
UMWA  has  begtm.  Other  information 
could  easily  be  obtained  from  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  records  filed  under 
the  law.  To  place  the  seal  of  the  Labor 
Department  on  material  of  this  type, 
and  to  release  it  to  the  press  as  "sen- 
sational new  news"  smacks  of  partisan- 
ship and  anything  but  impartial  Justice. 

It  Is  not  the  function  of  the  Labor 
Department  to  determine  who  shall  be 
the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  It  is  not  the  mandate  of 
the  Department  to  engage  In  political 
controversy  of  this  type  for  any  cause,  no 
matter  how  noble.  Rather,  the  Depart- 
ment's responsibility  is  to  enforce  the 
law  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  union 
members.  I  would  stress  that  one  of  these 
rights  Is  the  ability  to  elect  the  officers 
of  their  union  without  harassment  from 
either  union  or  outside  sources,  among 
which  Government  agencies  must  be 
included. 

This  action  by  the  Labor  Department 
will  cause  injury  to  that  Department  in 
the  years  ahead.  Members  of  unions  have 
traditionally  resented  such  outside  inter- 
ference. This  is  especially  true  In  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  this  incident 
were  to  cause  a  strain  between  organized 
labor  and  government — a  strain  that 
would  hamper  the  cooperation  which 
must  exist  if  the  Nation's  economy  is  to 
function  smoothly. 

For,  in  the  final  analysis,  If  the  union 
movement  and  the  Government  cannot 
trust  each  other,  If  they  hold  no  respect 
for  each  other,  our  country  will  surely 
suffer. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Recoro  a  resolution 
adopted  Simday,  November  30,  1969,  in 
Clintwood,  Va.,  by  the  local  unions  repre- 
senting 10,500  members  of  district  28 
of  the  UMWA: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  has  Im- 
properly Interjected  Itself  through  the  XSS. 
Labor  Department  into  the  election  campaign 
for  International  Officers  In  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  done  so  In  violation  of  proper  demo- 
cratic concepts  and  in  violation  of  the 
primary  principles  guaranteeing  the  fostering 
of  free  labor  unions,  and 

Whereas,  this  interference  of  the  UjB.  De- 
partment of  Labor  not  only  Is  wholely  im- 
proper, but  Is  also  completely  biased,  and 
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Whereas,  the  recent  release  of  a  prejudiced 
report  to  the  news  media  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  the  eve  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  election,  calculated 
to  influence  the  election  is  utterly  reprehen- 
sible and  has  connotations  of  a  fascist  tech- 
nique in  undermining  a  latxjr  union,  and 

Whereas,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
rendered  this  report  out  of  context  and  In 
a  manner  intended  to  hide  from  the  coal 
miners  and  from  the  general  public  by  sup- 
pressing certain  aspects  of  It,  many  facts 
that  militate  against  the  incumbent  W.  A. 
Boyle  and  redound  to  in  a  favorable  manner 
toward  his  opponent,  and 

Whereas,  the  issuance  of  this  report  in  a 
partial  manner  is  designed  for  nefarious  rea- 
sons to  elect  a  man  as  head  of  the  United 
Mine  Worlcers  of  America  who  is  a  convicted 
burglar,  a  self-confessed  thief  on  multiple 
occasions,  a  deserter  of  his  family  according 
to  court  records,  a  purveyor  of  union  in- 
fluence, a  shakedown  artist  In  politics,  and  a 
man  totally  lacking  In  principle  and  integrity 
who  will  stoop  to  any  level  for  personal  self 
aggrandizement,  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  this  entire  deplor- 
able government  scheme  is  intended  as  re- 
taliation for  the  leading  role  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  played  in  the  last 
election  fgr  President  of  the  United  States 
after  Hubert  Humphrey  announced  his  can- 
didacy at  our  International  Convention  In 
Denver,  Colorado  In  1968,  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  man  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Department  is  assisting  in  his  candi- 
dacy for  President  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  is  receiving  this  help  because 
he  is  susceptible  to  political  sellouts  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Of  America, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  we  con- 
tact each  congressman,  each  United  States 
Senator,  every  high  government  official,  and 
apprise  them  to  the  facts  Involved  in  the 
election  campaign  in  which  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  involved,  and  call  upon 
them  to  censor  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
for  their  improper  and  biased  conduct,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon;  Speaker  of 
the  House,  John  McCormack;  Senate  major- 
ity leader,  Mike  Mansfleld:  and  Secretary  of 
Labor,  George  P.  Shultz. 

Rat  Thornbubt, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 
E.  W.  Gilbert, 

Secretary. 


BELLAIRE  MEDICAL  FOUNDATION 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 

I>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 

and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1969,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  approved  and 
adopted  House  Report  No.  91-523  en- 
titled. "OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Medical  Foundation  of  Bellsdre, 
Ohio."  This  report  followed  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Special  Studies  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  of  the 
comprehensive  health  services  project 
operated  by  the  Medical  Foundation  In 
Belmont  County.  Ohio,  and  adjacent 
counties,  with  grant  fimds  provided  by 
the  OEO.  The  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  matter  In  Washington,  D.C., 
on  May  20,  21,  and  22,  1969. 

By  letter  dated  November  11,  1969,  Mr. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Director,  OEO,  ad- 
vised the  full  committee  chairman,  Hon. 
William  L.  Dawson,  that  hd  had  read  the 
committee's  report  with  great  interest 


and  care  and  had  directed  that  every 
feasible  step  be  taken  by  the  OEO  staff 
to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Mr.  Rumsfeld  described  actions 
that  had  been  taken  to  correct  the  iden- 
tified administrative  deficiencies  and  to 
strengthen  the  operations  of  the  project. 
The  actions  taken,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Rumsfeld,  are  consistent  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  and  in- 
clude efforts  directed  toward  increasing 
the  number  of  local  physicians  actively 
participating  in  the  project,  in  line  with 
the  objectives  and  standards  of  the  com- 
prehensive health  services  program 
guidelines.  Mr.  Riunsfeld  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  prompt  action  on  these 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld's  letter  to  Chairman 
Dawson  follows: 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunitt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  21, 1969. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dawson, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  22,  transmitting  copies  of 
House  Report  No.  91-523  entitled  "Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Medical 
Foundation  of  Bellaire". 

We  have  reviewed  with  great  Interest  and 
care  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  especially 
the  findings  and  reconunendations  on  pages 
10-12.  I  have  directed  that  every  feasible 
step  be  taken  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity staff  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

There  is  enclosed  a  report  on  the  actions 
that  have  already  been  taken.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  through  on  these  matters 
both  to  correct  the  identified  administrative 
deficiencies  and  to  strengthen  the  operations 
of  the  Bellaire  comprehensive  health  services 
project. 

Sincerely, 
I  Donald   RcMsrELo, 

Director. 

Actions  Taken  on  Recommendations  or 
House  Report   No.   91-523 

Recommendation  (1)  The  OEO  should 
consider  providing  for  the  active  participa- 
tion in  the  comprehensive  health  services 
project  in  Belmont  County  of  the  greatest 
feasible  number  of  the  practicing  physicians, 
hospitals,  and  private  clinics  In  the  target 
area.  This  consideration  should  involve  the 
problem  of  providing  a  broader  choice  of 
physician,  and  whether  this  broader  partici- 
pation would  not  aid  materially  in  solving 
the  current  problem  of  transporting  en- 
rollees. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  OEO 
staff  to  further  and  assist  discussions  between 
the  Medical  Foundation  of  Bellaire  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Belmont  County  Medical  Society 
with  the  aim  of  increasing  the  number  of 
local  physicians  actively  participating  in  the 
OEO-assisted  comprehensive  health  services 
project.  In  line  with  the  objectives  and  stand- 
ards of  the  Comprehensive  Neighborhood 
Health  Services  Program  Guidelines.  An 
amendment  to  the  existing  work  plan  has 
been  developed  by  the  Medical  Foundation 
to  Involve  In  the  project  additional  physi- 
cians who  are  interested  In  contributing  to 
this  effort;  this  proposal  has  been  discussed 
with  Dr.  Robert  Lewis  and  Dr.  Richard  Phil- 
lips, President  of  the  Medical  Society.  Staff 
of  the  Office  of  Health  Affairs  have  met  with 
representatives  of  both  the  Foundation  and 
Society  to  encourage  and  support  these  local 
negotiations.  Dr.  Phillips  Is  reported  to  have 
indicated  on  October  17.  1969  that  prelim- 
inary agreement  has  been  reached.  The  OEO 
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staff  win  continue  to  offer  Its  assistance  In 
facilitating  local  discussions  so  as  to  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  health  services  avail- 
able to  poor  families  in  need  and  to  help 
conclude  the  long-standing  community 
health  dispute. 

Recommendation  (2)  OEO  should  give 
consideration  to  making  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Commission  the  grantee  for  the  health 
project  and  whether  this  would  not  increase 
meaningful  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween and  among  all  OEO-sponsored  projects 
In  the  area,  and  with  various  local  health 
resource  agencies  or  groups  as  well. 

The  potential  advantage  of  transferring  the 
grant  arrangements  so  that  the  Community 
Action  Commission  Is  the  grantee  for  the 
health  project  is  being  considered  as  part  of 
the  planning  for  the  new  program  year, 
scheduled  to  begin  March  1,  1970.  Actions 
along  these  lines  need  to  be  closely  related 
to  the  negotiations  currently  underway  be- 
tween the  various  local  medical  groups,  as 
discussed  above  under  Recommendation  (i). 
Recommendation  (3)  OEO,  in  its  admin- 
istration of  the  project,  should  place  strong 
emphasis  on  adherence  to  the  requirements 
of  the  act,  as  well  as  to  the  guidelines, 
through  constant  oversight  and  consultation 
with  grantees. 

The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Health  Affairs  has 
increased  Its  efforts  to  monitor  and  provide 
assistance  to  the  Bellaire  project.  To  supple- 
ment the  continuing  efforts  of  the  staff  of 
the  OHA  Comprehensive  Health  Services  Di- 
vision, the  Acting  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Office 
of  Health  Affairs  has  been  appointed  to  help 
assist  the  development  of  the  Bellaire  proj- 
ect, especially  the  discussions  between  the 
local  medical  groups. 

Recommendation  (4)  The  outreach  activl- 
•tles  of  the  program,  especially  social  services, 
health  education,  and  home  nursing  services, 
should  be  closely  coordinated  or  Integrated 
by  the  Community  Action  Commission  with 
other  antlpovery  area  projects  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  unnecessary  expense. 

The  staff  of  the  OHA  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  Division  has  been  reviewing 
with  officials  of  the  Medical  Foundation  of 
Bellaire  the  best  ways  of  coordinating  out- 
reach activities  of  the  project  with  other 
available  local  resources.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  this  subject  in  planning  for 
operations  during  Prog^ram  Tear  C. 

Recommendation  (5)  OEO  poverty  guide- 
lines for  determining  eligibility  for  enroll- 
ment In  a  comprehensive  health  services 
project  should  be  revised  to  define  for  grant- 
ees the  meanings  of  the  terms  "farm"  and 
"nonfarm",  "income"  and  "family".  Also  the 
guidelines  should  be  revised  to  specify  the 
exceptions  from  the  poverty  line  index  which 
OEO  considers  appropriate  such  as  for  cases 
of  "unusual  medical  expenses". 

The  OEO  guidelines  with  respect  to  "farm" 
and  "nonfarm",  "income",  "family"  and  "un- 
usual medical  expenses"  are  being  reviewed 
with  the  aim  of  providing  more  effective 
definitions.  It  Is  Intended  to  revise  the  Pro- 
gram Guidelines  in  the  near  future  to  deal 
with  these  issues  and  to  reflect  other  changes 
Indicated  by  operating  experiences  and  new 
legislation.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  Inte- 
gration of  the  OEO  Comprehensive  Health 
Services  Program  with  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram, these  definitions  need  to  take  Into 
account  the  practices  being  followed  in  the 
administration  of  the  State  Plans  under 
Title  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Recommendation  (6)  To  allay  community 
friction,  OEO  should  enforce  its  procedures 
for  Implementing  the  "wage  comparability" 
requirements  of  the  act  to  Insure  that  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  project  employees  are. 
In  all  cases,  equitably  established  and  com- 
parable to  the  wage  structure  and  economic 
circumstances  of  the  local  community.  In 
this  regard,  OEO  should  see  that  a  compara- 
bility study  Is  made  of  all  the  positions  In 
the  foundation's  program,  tislng  all  of  the 
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area's  five  hospitals  and  private  clinics  for 
this  purpose. 

The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Health  Affairs  is 
working  with  the  local  grantee  to  plan  and 
undertake  a  wage  comparability  study.  In- 
cluding the  area's  hospitals  and  clinics. 

As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mendation, OEO  internal  auditors  subse- 
quently made  an  audit  of  the  Medical 
Foundation  of  Bellaire.  In  a  report  dated 
October  31,  1969,  the  internal  auditors 
questioned  charges  to  the  grant  for  the 
6-month  period  ending  December  31, 
1969,  totaling  $36,009.38,  because  of  the 
grantee's  methods  of  distributing  and  as- 
signing costs.  Among  the  charges  recom- 
mended for  disallowance  was  $"?  15.82. 
which  had  been  charged  to  the  OEO 
grant  for  food  and  gifts  incident  to  a 
Christmas  party  held  for  project  em- 
ployees. 

The  OEO  internal  auditors'  report  also 
Identified  other  areas,  such  as  leasehold 
improvements,  use  of  Government  prop- 
erty, accountability  for  Government 
property,  and  participation  of  the  indi- 
gent, which  the  OEO  auditors  believed 
were  in  need  of  further  evaluation  for 
compliance  with  OEO  requirements. 

This,  report,  which,  in  effect,  strongly 
supports  the  decision  of  the  committee  to 
make  tliis  investigation,  is  in  the  files  of 
my  subcommittee,  room  B-377,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  and  will  be  made 
available  to  Members  who  wish  to  read 
it  there. 

The  report  follows : 
Subject:  Report  of  Audit,  The  Medical  Foun- 
dation of  Bellaire,  Bellaire,  Ohio  43906, 
Grant  No.  OHIO-CG-8868,  EOA  Section 
222(a)(4). 
To:  Thomas  Bryant,  M.D.,  Assistant  Director 
Health  Affairs  Office. 
Ofpice  or  Economic  Opportunitt, 
Great  Lakes  Region, 

Chicago,  III.,  October  31, 1969. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  our  audit  report  of 
the  Medical  Foundation  of  Bellaire.  Our 
audit  was  directed  toward  an  evaluation  of 
the  grantee's  system  for  allocating  costs  and 
to  determine  the  propriety  and  equltablllty 
of  that  system.  Also  on  a  limited  basis,  we 
appraised  compliance  with  OEO  regulations, 
policy  and  grant  conditions. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  our  observa- 
tions sununarized  In  Part  II  particularly, 
that  (1)  we  have  questioned  charges  to  the 
grant  in  the  amount  of  $36,009.38  because  of 
the  grantee's  method  of  distributing  and  as- 
signing costs,  (2)  other  areas,  such  as  lease-, 
hold  Improvement;  use  of  government  prop-; 
erty;  accountability  for  government  property; 
and  participation  and  representation  of  the 
Indigent  are  in  need  of  evaluation  for  com- 
pliance by  Health  Affairs. 

Also  your  attention  Is  invited  to  Part  VI 
of  our  report  where  we  discuss:  comparison 
of  expenditures  with  services  received;  the 
consideration  of  a  single  rate  for  indirect 
medical  costs;  the  need  for  guidance  to  the 
Citizens  Health  Program  Advisory  Council; 
the  need  for  defining  Income  eligibility  and 
Income  levels;  the  problem  of  reimburse- 
ments to  the  grantee  and  the  need  for  local 
coordination;  and  free  medical  care  provided 
trustee  members. 

We  will  appreciate  being  advised  by  De- 
cember 30,  1969  of  the  action  you  propose  or 
initiate  on  the  audit  comments  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Please  let  us  know  If  you  desire  any  fur- 
ther information. 

James  H.  Ard, 
Regional  Auditor. 


[Grant  No.  OHIO-CG-8868 ] 
Observations    and    Recommendations    For 
OEO:   The  Medical  Foundation  of  Bel- 
laire, Bellaire,  Ohio 

1.  introduction 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  Gary  D.  London, 
former  project  manager.  Health  Services, 
Community  Action  F>rogram,  OEO,  we  con- 
ducted an  audit  of  The  Medical  Foundation 
of  Bellaire  during  the  period  June  9  to  June 
23,  1969.  The  request  for  audit  was  the 
result  of  questions  raiseti  by  the  certified 
public  accountant  relating  to  the  grantee's 
system  of  allocation  of  various  expenses.  An 
exit  conference  with  the  Foundation's  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Clinic  Administrator,  Bus- 
iness Manager  and  OEO  Project  Director 
was  held  on  June  24,  1969. 

The  Medical  Foundation  of  Bellaire  re- 
ceived OEO  grants  totalling  $1,514,991  as 
of  June  24,  1969.  A  summary  by  program 
year  follows : 

Program  year : 

A.  May  17,  1967  to  June  30,  1968-     $404,  480 

B.  July   1,  1968  to  February  28, 

1969    439,493 

C.  March  1,  1969  to  February  28, 

1970 671,018 

Total   1,514,991 

A  detailed  schedule  of  personnel  con- 
tacted Is  appended  hereto  as  Attachment 
A. 

II.  summary  of  observations 

Our  audit  of  the  grantee's  system  for 
allocating  costs  to  the  OEO  program  dis- 
closed areas  of  cost  distribution  which  did 
not  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  ex- 
penses. The  cost  distribution  system  is  In 
need  of  revision  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  OEO  and  the  Foundation  for  distributing 
costs  that  are  equitable  to  all  programs. 

As  a  result  of  our  audit  we  are  questioning 
charges  to  the  grant,  applicable  to  the  first 
six  months  of  program  year  B,  (minimal 
charges  applicable  to  prior  program  year), 
of  $36,009.38,  consisting  both  of  direct  and 
indirect  charges  that  were:  (1)  allocated 
using  a  basis  that  was  not  equitable  for 
distribution  to  the  OEO  program,  (2)  based 
on  estimated  time  and  material  efforts, 
where  justification  was  not  sufficiently  clear 
and,  (3)  expenses  not  appropriate  and  al- 
lowable under  the  grant. 

In  addition,  the  grantee  has  not:  (1)  sub- 
mitted written  approval  for  leasehold  im- 
provements, (2)  adequately  explained  non- 
payment for  the  use  of  government  property 
by  non-OEO  programs,  (3)  accounted  for 
government  property  in  accordance  with  gov- 
ernment regulations,  (4)  Increased  CHC- 
OEO  representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  desired  level  of  representation. 

The  effect  of  the  deficiencies  was  excessive 
charges  to  the  grant  for  medical  services; 
use  of  government  property  without  com- 
pensation for  its  use;  lack  of  control  over 
government  property;  and  the  indigent  do 
not  have  an  active  role  in  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

We  discussed  in  general  our  preliminary 
observations  with  the  grantee  and  he  agreed 
In  principle  with  our  observations,  which  had 
not  been  refined  at  the  time  of  our  exit 
conference. 

Part  in  of  this  report  presents  details  of 
our  observations,  summarized  above,  and  the 
related  recommendations.  These  observations 
and  recommendations  are  applicable  to  pro- 
gram year  A  l/6a-«/30/68;  the  remaining 
two  months  of  program  year  B;  and  the  cur- 
rent program  year  C. 

in.  statements  or  observations  and 

recommendations 

Background 

The  Medical  Foundation  of  Bellaire  Is  a 

non-profit,    tax   exempt,   community-based 


corporation  established  In  October  1958.  The 
Foundation  in  May  1959,  took  over  the  assets, 
at  no  cost,  and  the  medical  program  from  a 
group  of  physicians  known  as  The  Bellaire 
Medical  Group. 

The  Medical  Foundation  operates  three 
out-patient  clinics  In  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
the  group  practice  of  medicine;  a  central 
clinic  In  the  town  of  Bellaire  and  two  smaller 
branch  clinics,  one  In  HarrlsvUle,  and  one  In 
Powhatan  Point.  The  HarrlsvUle  Clinic  was 
built  in  1959,  northwest  of  Bellaire  to  serve 
the  community  surrounding  Belmont.  Har- 
rison, and  Jefferson  Counties.  Also  in  1959, 
the  Foundation  opened  the  Community  Clinic 
of  Powhatan  Point,  sixteen  miles  south  of 
Bellaire  to  serve  the  population  of  southern 
Belmont  County  and  Monroe  County. 

In  1963,  the  Foundation  was  granted  ex- 
emption from  Federal  Income  taxes,  as  a 
community  welfare  corporation  and  operates 
under  the  incorporation  code  of  Ohio  as  a 
non-profit  corporation  relating  to  health  and 
medical  matters.  Under  its  legal  structure,  no 
earnings  may  be  distributed  except  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  corporation, 
and  upon  dissolution  all  the  net  assets  must 
go  to  a  non-profit  educational  organization 
for  medical  education  or  research. 

The  Foundation  owns  or  leases  all  facili- 
ties, provides  all  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
employs  all  non-physician  staff.  The  Founda- 
tion has  an  agreement  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned Bellaire  Medical  Group,  a  professional 
corporation  of  physicians,  to  provide  tbi  med- 
ical services. 

The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  to  pro- 
vide out-patient  preventive,  diagnostic,  and 
treatment  services  to  low-income  families. 
The  program  provides  health  services  to  three 
main  groupings  of  patients :  ( 1 )  Beneficiaries 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund,  (2)  Members  of  the  low-in- 
come families  enrolled  in  the  OEO  funded 
Community  Health  Centers  Program,  and  (3) 
Individual  citizens  in  the  community,  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  the  above  two  programs, 
and  pay  for  services  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

The  business  and  affairs  of  the  Medical 
Foundation  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  members. 

Tliere  are  two  classes  of  trustees:  (1) 
Trustees-at-large  are  elected  by  subscribers 
to  the  Foundation's  health  plans  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  community  (The 
Foundation  Is  a  membership  corporation  and 
all  subscribers  to  the  Foundation's  health 
plans  automatically  are  members.);  and  (2) 
Trustees  representing  each  organization  par- 
ticipating in  the  Foiindation's  health  plans. 

The  trustees  select  and  appoint  an  admin- 
istrator, who  Is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Medical  Group,  to  conduct  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Foundation. 

The  trustees  also  appoint  a  medical  advis- 
ory committee  consisting  of  three  or  more 
physicians  who  may  or  may  not  be  trustees  or 
members.  No  member  of  the  medical  advisory 
committee  can  be  a  member  of  the  lessee 
Medical  Group,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Group  Medical  Director.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  committee  to  advise  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  trustees  on  matters 
of  a  medical  nature. 

The  appointment  of  the  Medical  Director, 
who  is  a  member  of  and  selected  by  the  Medi- 
cal Group,  Is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
trustees. 

The  Bellaire  Medical  Group  was  started  in 
1952  by  tour  physicians  who  came  to  the 
Bellaire  area  to  establish  a  group  practice. 
The  physicians  agreed  in  1952,  to  hold  the  as- 
sets and  facilities  of  the  program  in  trust 
\mtll  such  time  as  the  community  could  or- 
ganize a  nonprofit  corporation.  This  was  ac- 
complished in  October  1958,  with  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  Bellaire  Medical  Foundation. 

The  Bellaire  Medical  Group  is  a  separate 
legal  entity.  It  is  not  viewed  as  a  non-profit 
organization  from  a  legal  and  tax  viewpoint. 
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although  in  concept.  Intent  and  practice  it 
operates  as  such.  The  physicians  are  com- 
pensated by  salary  in  accordance  with  an 
agreed  salary  schedule  based  on  professional 
training  and  experience. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  between 
the  Medical  Group  and  The  Bellaire  Foun- 
dation, all  income  earned  by  the  group  in 
excess  of  salary  and  operating  costs,  accrue 
to  the  Foundation  in  the  form  of  rent  to 
provide  tor  plant  and  equipment  mainte- 
nance and  expansion. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  group  has  grown 
from  four  members  in  1952,  to  fifteen  In 
1969.  Thirteen  of  these  physicians  are  full- 
time  and  two  are  part-time. 

The  Community  Health  Center's  program 
(CHC-OEO)  began  prog^ram  year  A  on  May 
17,  1967;  however,  clinical  services  were  not 
available  under  the  program  until  January, 
1968.  During  this  period  the  operation  of  the 
program  consisted  of  renovating  and  acquir- 
ing facilities  and  staff  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram and  to  enroll  OEO  patients. 

The  method  of  charging  expenses  to  CHC- 
OEO  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  grant 
therefore  was  necessarily  different  from  that 
of  the  second  six  months  of  program  year  A. 
Consequently,  the  amounts  chargeable  to 
CHC-OEO  for  the  first  six  months  consisted 
mainly  of  direct  expenses  and  Category  n, 
clinical  services  allocation,  was  not  applicable 
as  a  formula  for  allocating  expenses.  Once 
the  program  became  operative  for  clinical 
patients  the  three  categories  of  costs,  dis- 
cussed in  subsequent  paragraphs,  were  ap- 
plicable. 

A.  Cost  allocation,  general 

The  Medical  Foundation  operated  two  pro- 
grams before  the  inception  of  the  OEO  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  program  (CHC- 
OEO).  The  two  programs  were:  (1)  A  pre- 
payment plan  with  the  United  Mine  Worls- 
ers  of  America  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund 
(UMW),  which  is  supplemental  by  a  local 
prepayment  plan  for  miners,  (2)  A  fee-for- 
servlce  practice  available  to  the  general  com- 
munity. People  were  served  who  were  able  to 
pay  for  their  medical  services. 

The  Foundation  charges  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  for 
medical  services  under  the  prepayment  plan 
on  the  basis  of  a  negotiated  amount  for  the 
cost  of  operating  the  UMW  medical  program. 
The  range  of  benefits  provided  under  the 
UMW  plan  is  specified  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Foundation  and  the  UMW.  In 
order  to  supplement  the  basic  plan  and  pro- 
vide a  wider  range  of  benefits,  a  check-off 
plan  is  available  to  the  miners,  whereby  an 
amount  is  deducted  from  the  miners'  check 
and  paid  by  his  employer,  or  paid  direct  by 
the  miner  to  the  Foundation  for  the  addl> 
tlonal  medical  coverage. 

The  fee-for-service  plan  is  available  to 
persons  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  of  the 
Foundation's  programs,  and  wish  to  use  the 
clinics'  facilities.  Charges  to  fee-for-service 
patients  are  based  on  the  published  fee 
schedule  of  the  Medical  Group  (discussed 
In  a  subsequent  paragraph). 

The  CHC-OEO  program  is  for  comprehen- 
sive health  servicea  covering  day-to-day 
medical  care,  a  prescription  drug  program, 
outreach  services,  and  other  services  out- 
side the  clinic.  The  outreach  and  outside 
services  include  the  use  of  social  workers, 
public  health  nurses,  health  aide  personnel 
and  outside  referrals. 

The  system  for  allocating  costs  to  the 
CHC-OEO  program  divides  costs  Into  three 
categories : 

Category  I  costs  are  those  coets  incurred 
solely  for  the  CHC-OEO  program  and  are 
charge  direct  to  the  grant.  These  expenses 
are  related  directly  to  drugs,  outreach,  and 
outside  services. 

Category  n  costs  are  costs  that  cannot  be 
identified  as  belonging  solely  to  CHC-OEO. 
They  are  costs  that  are  Incurred  for  clinical 
patient  service  by  program  participants  and 
are  allocated  to  each  program  in  accord- 


ance with  that  program's  percentage  of  total 
services. 

Records  are  maintained  that  show  the  dol- 
lar value  of  services  provided  to  patients  of 
each  program,  with  services  broken  down  by 
service  departments.  The  dollar  value  of  serv- 
ices is  taken  from  the  published  fee  sched- 
ule of  the  Medical  Group.  The  scale  of  dol- 
lar values  derived  from  the  fee  schedule  is 
applied  to  all  programs  and  patients  for 
clinical  medical  services. 

The  dollar  values  taken  from  the  fee  sched- 
ule are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Billings". 
The  term  "Gross  BUUngs"  as  used  herein 
refers  to  billings  before  adjustment  to  "Net 
Billings,"  which  Is  arrived  at  by  deducting 
allowances  for  professional  discounts,  chari- 
table and  community  services  and  bad  debts 
of  the  clinic.  These  billings  are  not  the  act- 
ual charges  to  OEO,  but  the  basis  used  to  de- 
velop the  percent  of  service  rendered  each 
program. 

The  expenses  of  each  clinic  service  depart- 
ment is  allocated  to  each  program  in  accord- 
ance with  that  program's  percent  of  service 
In  that  department  as  developed  from  net 
billings.  The  service  departments  are: 

( 1 )  Doctors'  Clinic  Services. 

(2)  Doctors'  Hospital  Services. 

(3)  Treatment  (nursing  and  Injections). 

(4)  Latmratory. 

(5)  X-Ray. 

(6)  Pharmacy. 

Other  or  overhead  expenses  are  allocated 
to  each  program  in  accordance  with  that 
program's  percentage  of  overall  services  as 
measured  by  total  net  billings. 

Category  III  expenses  are  allocated  to 
CHC-OEO  in  proportion  to  the  estimated 
time  and  material  used  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  These  expenses  are  sal- 
aries for  administrative  and  accounting  ef- 
forts, space  occupied  by  administrative  and 
accounting  personnel  and  a  special  alloca- 
tion for  telephone  exp>enses.  The  expenses  are 
allocated  to  CHC-OEO  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  greater  portion  of  time  and  ma- 
terial Is  spent  on  the  CHC-OEO  program 
than  Is  accounted  for  In  the  Category  II 
allocation  previously  discussed. 

An  estimated  percentage  of  time  and  ma- 
terial expenses  are  charged  direct  to  the 
grant  and  th«  remaining  expenses  are  in- 
cluded with  Category  n  expenses  to  be 
allocated  in  accordance  with  the  percent- 
age developed  for  other  expenses  (see  para- 
graph #1,  above). 

The  following  costs  by  category  were 
charged  to  the  OEO  grant  for  the  period 
July  1,  through  December  31, 1968: 

Category  I $177,064.16 

Category  n ._     171,023.12 

Category  HI 11,136.21 

Total   - 359,223.49 

Our  review  disclosed  the  grrantee's  alloca- 
tion of  Category  II  and  ni  expenses  to  be 
inequitable  In  the  following  respects  for  the 
last  six  months  of  calendar  year  1968: 

Category  n.  Expense  Allocation 

1.  We  do  not  consider  acceptable  co6ts  of 
$6,119.85  allocated  to  OEO  during  the  period 
7/1-12/31/68,  using  net  billings  as  a  base 
to  distribute  Category  n  expenses. 

The  grantee  reduces  gross  billings  to  net 
billings  by  subtracting  allowances  for  pro- 
fessional discounts,  charitable  and  com- 
munity service  and  bad  debts  of  the  clinic. 

The  aforementioned  allowances  are  appli- 
cable to  the  fee-for-service  program  which 
Is  totally  unrelated  to  the  CHC-OEO  pro- 
gram. As  we  do  not  share  in  any  of  the  fee- 
for-service  income,  which  Is  received  en- 
tirely by  the  Medical  Group,  we  do  not  con- 
sider the  allowances  to  be  proper  for  use  In 
making  allocations  to  the  grant. 

Under  the  system  used  by  the  Foundation, 
total  billings  are  reduced  by  the  allowances, 
however,  OEO  billings  are  not  reduced  by  the 
same  allowances.  Since  OEO  cost  allocation  is 
based  on  a  ratio  of  OEO  billings  to  total 
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billings,  the  effect  has  been  that  the  cost  to 
OEO  Is  Increased  as  the  total  billings  are  de- 
creased. 

2.  The  grantee  allocated  to  CHC-OEO  in- 
jection costs  of  $2,985.67  and  pharmacy 
supply  costs  of  $1,083.43,  at  the  same  percent 
as  was  applicable  for  CHC-OEO  drug  usage. 
Of  the  foregoing  amounts,  we  do  not  con- 
sider appropriate  Injection  and  pharmacy 
supply  costs  of  $1,845.69  and  $669.76  respec- 
tively, because  Injections  and  pharmacy  sup- 
plies do  not  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
drug  usage  at  either  cost,  or  at  cost  plus  a 
mark-up  as  used  by  the  grantee. 

The  cost  of  pharmacy  supplies  and  injec- 
tions are  allocated  to  CHC-OEO  in  the  same 
ratio  as  CHC-OEO  drug  usage  bear  to  total 
drug  usage.  The  rate  of  usage  ccMnputed  for 
CHC-OEO  was  74.80%.  Usage  cost  (arrived 
at  by  taking  weekly  inventories) ,  Is  the  cost 
of  drugs  used  during  the  period  plus  a  100% 
mark-up.  It  is  this  price  (cost  plus  a  mark- 
up) that  is  xised  to  allocate  Injections  and 
pharmacy  supplies.  The  actual  cost  of  drugs 
Is  not  allocated  but  charged  direct  to  the 
patient  or  program  user. 

The  grantee  could  not  adequately  Justify 
his  criteria  for  applying  the  mark-up  to  drug 
costs.  Further,  we  do  not  consider  the  base 
used  (drug  iwage)  or  the  74.80 7o  rate  ap- 
plied to  pharmacy  supply  and  injection  ex- 
penses to  be  proper  as  the  service  performed 
has  no  relation  to  drug  usage  or  price. 

We  therefore  recomputed  the  charges 
using  a  28.56%  rate  based  on  gross  billings 
for  doctors'  clinic  fees.  We  consider  a  rate 
based  on  doctors'  clinic  fees  as  a  more  equi- 
table method  of  allocating  injections  and 
pharmacy  supply  costs.  The  effect  of  basing 
pharmacy  supplies  and  Injection  expenses  on 
drug  usage  was  to  inequitably  distribute 
costs  to  CHC-OEO. 

3.  The  grantee  allocated  nursing  salaries  of 
$15,445.09  to  CHC-OEO  (amount  after  our 
adjustment  of  distribution  base  to  gross  bill- 
ings). We  do  not  consider  costs  of  $3,564.89 
as  appropriate  as  we  do  not  consider  the 
grantee's  method  of  cost  distribution,  doc- 
tor's clinic  fees  plus  drug  useage  costs,  to  be 
equitable. 

Nursing  salaries  and  services  bear  little,  if 
any,  relationship  to  drug  usage  (previously 
discussed).  We  propose  a  distribution  vising 
doctors'  clinic  fees  as  being  closer  related  to 
salaries  and  services  and  as  a  more  equitable 
basis  of  allocating  expenses.  The  acceptable 
amount,  based  on  our  proposal,  is  $11,880.20. 

4.  Nursing  supply  costs  of  $3,260.83  (after 
allocation  base  was  adjusted  to  gross  bill- 
ings previously  discussed)  were  allocated  to 
OEO  based  on  doctors'  clinic  fees  and  doctors' 
hospital  fees.  We  do  not  consider  acceptable 
costs  of  $186.24,  because  we  fail  to  see  the 
relationship  between  doctors'  hospital  fees 
and  clinical  nursing  supplies. 

We  consider  a  distribution  using  doctors' 
clinic  fees  as  a  more  equitable  basis  of  allo- 
cating clinical  nursing  supplies.  We  consider 
the  amount  of  $3,074.59  to  be  acceptable 
using  the  method  discussed  above. 

5.  Expenses  of  the  Foundation,  which  are 
not  Include  In  the  service  departments,  are 
classified  as  "other  expenses"  (previously 
mentioned).  They  are  allocated  to  each  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  that  program's 
percent  of  total  net  billing.  OEO  received 
other  expense  charges  of  $45,835.27  (after 
our  adjustment  of  the  allocation  based  from 
net  to  gross).  Of  this  amount,  we  do  not 
consider  $4,447.24  as  charges  distributed  on 
an  equitable  basis. 

The  method  used  by  the  grantee  Includes 
the  drug  usage  costs  and  mark-up  discussed 
vrnder  injections  and  pharmacy  supply  costs. 
The  usage  cost  of  drugs  should  be  removed 
from  total  gross  billings  before  allocations 
are  made  of  other  expenses,  since  the  ussige 
cost  of  drugs  has  the  effect  of  Improperly 
Increasing  CHC-OEO  costs  as  It  has  no  re- 
lationship to  the  types  of  costs  under  other 
expenses. 

6.  The  grantee  allocated  $66,642.63  to  OEO 
for  physician  salaries  and  other  expenses  of 
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the  Bellaire  Medical  Group,  based  on  net  bill-  The  grantee  could  not  firmly  Justify  the  expense  as  an  indirect  charge.  The  amount 
ines  for  doctors'  clinic  and  hospital  services,  estimated  20%    for  administrative  and  ac-  allocated  to  OEO  for  1968  was  $715.82. 
Of  the   amount   allocated,   we  do  not  con-  counting  salaries,  or  5%  for  occupancy  costs,         Expenditures  for  the  food  and  gifts  are  not 
slder  the  amount  of  $6,484.19  to  be  accept-  bases  of  allocation.  The  Foundation  in  a  let-  considered  as  appropriate  or   allowable  ex- 
able  because  the  method  of  distribution  is  ter  dated  November  6,  1968,  to  Health  Serv-  penses  of  the  grant, 
not  considered  equitable  and  has  the  effect  ices,  attempted  to  explain  the  basis  for  esti-                               Recommendation 
of  overcharging  the  grant.  maUng  Category  lU  expenses.  The  Pounda-                recommend  that  the  charge  to  OEO  of 

we  propose  a  distribution  using  gross  bill-  tion  could  not  give  a  precise  basis  nor  did  .-T^^gaT,  thri968  Chrtst^llr^  be  dis- 

.„gs  4.'*°'=^';U"o)\C'ar/llUrirind  tU"'^'*  ''^  ^°''"°"  ^'"^  ""'"^  °'  "^'  i  low^^.'^nft^e  p1l!?!^*'o\'^pSg*^^^ 

rxp'ensro^^thf  Medlca'^GroS  Nef  ^iS  'iince  we  found  no  support  that  showed  any  t-^as  for  parties  Ld  similar  employee  events 

basis  of  allocation  has  the  effect  of  improp-  special   efforts   for   the   CHC-OEO   program  "*  discontinued. 

erly  increasing  the  CHC-OEO  program  costs,  from  general  Foundation  programs,  we  con-                               E.  Fringe  benefits 

We  consider  costs  allocation  of  $59,158.44  elude  that  a  better  and  more  precise  method  -pjie  Medical  Foundation  in  its  budget  pro- 
as a  proper  amount  of  cost  for  physician  sal-  should  be  found  to  substantiate  these  charges  posal  lists  as  fringe  benefits  the  following 
arles  chargeable  to  CHC-OEO  for  the  six  to  the  grant.  categories  of  expense:  Life  Insurance,  Hos- 
month  period  ending  December  31,  1968.  Recommendations  pital    Insurance,   free    Medical   Care,    Trust 

In  summary,  we  question  the  method  of  rerommend  •  Funds,  and  Payroll  Taxes, 

allocating  Category  n  costs  to  OEO  in  the  •                               erantee  to         The  CPA  for  the  Foundation  In  his  report 

following  founts,  during  the  period  July  1  ^^^^^"j^f^^^^  Ts^Tt^lt^Tl  be  ^or  the  last  six  months  of  1968,  stated  that 

through  December  31,  1968.  ^^  equitable  basis  for  determining  Category  Payroll  taxes  and  fringe  benefits  were  charged 

Allowances  - $6, 119.  85  m  charges.  That  charges  of  $8,290.05  be  dis-  »*  27.48 T:,  the  ratio  of  CHC-OEO  payroll  to 

Injections 1.845.69  allowed  until  the  grantee  can  satisfactorily  ^^^  Foundation   payroll.   However,   an   ex- 
Pharmacy  supplies 669.  76  present  support  or  more  adequately  Justify  amlnation  of  the  CPA's  workpapers  revealed 

Nursing  salaries 3,564.89  the  charges.  <"»ly   hospital   insurance   and   payroll   taxes 

Nursing  suppUes 186.24  More    specifically.    Health    Affairs    should  were  charged  at  27.48%;  and  the  other  fringe 

Other  expenses    (drug  usage  advise  the  grantee  to:  benefits:    life   Insurance,   employee    medical 

costs)  4,447.24  i.  Develop  and  maintain  records,  such  as  care,  and  trust  funds,  were  treated  as  other 

Medical  group 6,  484. 19  time  cards  or  time  sheets  for  administrative  expense  (not  In  accordance  with  the  budget) 

■  and  accounting  time,  to  support  the  special  ^'^^    allocated    to    OEO    at    the    applicable 

Total  costs  questioned 23,317.86  efforts  devoted  to  the  CHC-OEO  program.  34.50%  rate. 

Recommendations  2.  Determine  precise  space  costs  based  on         The  Foundation  paid  $28,296.51  for  fringe 

actual   occupancy   and   use.   Thereafter   re-  benefits.  CHC-OEO  was  allocated  charges  for 

,    T^^rf'^ruh    4fr»ir=  Hu=.iiow  S9T117  86  view  periodically  actual  occupancy  to  sup-  fringe  benefits  of  $8,834.04  using  percents  of 

.kworv  TT  oo«tf  for  thf six  Znth  P^'*  ^"^  Justify  charges  made  to  the  grant.  27.48  and  34.50.  IWnge  benefits  should  In- 

of  category  II  costs  for  the  six  month  period  ^^   Allocate  any  remaining  costs  In  accord-  elude  those  Items  approved   in   the   budget 

""p  That  H«lth  Affairs  advise  the  erantee  ^nce  with  the  method   used  for  allocaUng  proposal   and  a   uniform  rate  applied.  This 

*       ^L  uftithoH  of  «n,t Jtina  rat.^^^^  other  expenses  under  Category  II.  was  not  done  and  the  effect  was  that  the 

to  revise  its  method  of  allocating  category  ll  ^                                  »     ^  nrant    wai?    rhareed    more    than    Itfi    nroner 

costs  Whereby  charges  to  OEO  for  clinical  B.  Travel  allowance  Si^e  foTTrinSneflte 

services  win  approximate   cost  for   services  The   Foundation's   executive   director    re-         A  charge  to  the  grant  for  all  fringe  bene- 

provided.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  (a)  selves  a  $65.00  monthly  travel  allowance  in  fits,  as  reclassified   in  accordance  with   the 

eliminating  the  alowancesj^or  prof esslo^^^^^  addition   to   reimbursements   for   local   and  budget,  at  the  rate  of  27.48%  would  be  $7,- 

"'^"K^i'-n'^wf  If  .1     .1.n?f?in^  tht  h«l  °"*  °^  ^""^  ^'■"^^'-  °^°  ""^  allocated  a  por-  775 Ja  for  the  six  month  period.  This  would 

and  bad  debts  of  *^e  clinic  from  the  bs^e  ^i^^  ^^  ^he  monthly  travel  allowance,  which  represent  a  decrease  In  expense  to  OEO  of 

for  allocating  costs;  (b)  allocating  injections  ji^d  the  effect  of  assigning  Improper  charges  «i  058  16 

and  pharmacy  supply  costs  based  on  gross  ^  the  grant.  OEO  was  charged  $134.55  during                              Rpcommendationg 
doctors'    clinic    billings;    (c)    removing    the  the  last  six  months  of  calendar  year  1968  as         ,                    Kecommenaaiions 
usage  cost  of  drugs  from  the  base  used  in  j^g  ^^^^^^  ^j  j^g  director's  travel  allowance.          We  recommend:                       ..,„„,», 
distributing  nursing  salaries;   (d)  using  as  a  ^he   allowance   of   $65.00   per   month   for         ^-  ^^**  ^'^e  overpayment  of  $1,058.16  for 
base,  gross  doctors'  clinic  billings  to  allocate  travel,  is  considered  Improper  as  it  is  the  fringe  benefits  be  disallowed  and  the  appro- 
nursing  supply  costs;  (e)  removing  the  usage  policy  of  the  Government  to  pay  for  actual  Pr'a^e  adjustments  made, 
cost  of  drugs  from  the  base  before  allocating  ^osts   incurred  on   a  reimbursable  basis   in         2.  That  the  grantee  be  advised  as  to  the 
other  expenses;    (f )   using  gross  billings.  In-  accordance   with   Standardized   Government  Proper  classification  of  fringe  benefit  items, 
stead  of  net  billings,  to  allocate  expenses  of  Travel  Regulations                                                         3.  That  Health  Affairs  advise  the  grantee 
the  Bellaire  Medical  Group.  that  the  fringe  benefit  rate  be  applied  uni- 

3.  That  Health  Affairs  advise  the  grantee  to  Recommendations  formly  to  all  fringe  benefit  classifications, 

make  appropriate  adjustments  to  Category  We  recommend:                                                                                 ^  Audit  servicen 

n   cost    allocations,    based    on    our    recom-  1.  That  the  charge  to  OEO  of  $134.55  be  dis-         --,„  ^p- a,^  „,  t„k„  TO.»«,r,=T,  *  f««,„»„» 

mended  methods  of  allocations,  for  program  allowed  as  an  expense  not  appropriate  to  the  „,,^,^^^*f™  °l/°^°  ^i!f^*°  *  ^^^ 

year  A;  the  unaudited  two  months.  January  grant;  and  that  the  cost  allocation  to  CHC-  audits  the  Foundation  s  books.  During  calen- 

Ld  February  1969.  of  program  year  B;  and  OEO.  based  on  the  $65.00  per  month  allow-  dar  year  1968.  the  OEO  grant  was  charged  $3.- 

thpnirrpnt  nroeram  vear  C  ance  for  travel  by  the  executive  director,  be  101.00  for  audit  fees.  They  consisted  of  $2.- 

in  Edition  to^^gory  H  costs,  questioned  discontinued.  364.00  direct  charges,  and  $737.00  of  indirect 

above  we  £^e  questloling  other  colts  in  Sec-  2.  That  the  grantee  be  instructed  to  comply  charges  allocated  in  accordance  with  Cate- 

tlons  B  through  J  which  are  applicable  to  ^ilth  or  not  exceed  Standardized  Government  gory  u.  other  expenses. 

Cateeorv  U    other  expenses    A  summary  of  Travel  Regulations  before  allocating  Travel         The  CPA  has  stated  that  he  maintains  a 

total  c(4ts  questioned  is  shown  as  Attach-  costs  to  CHC-OEO.                                                  ,  record   of   actual   time  spent  on   CHC-OEO 

rriorvt  Tj  r-    «-.«.*  «<  f^^j  audlts  and  that  all  of  his  time  was  charged 

""^"^  ^-  ^-  ^""^  °f  "^  direct  to  the  grant.  Because  Indirect  audit 

Category   III.   Expense   Allocation  Project  funds  are  being  expended  for  the  charges  were  allocated  to  CHC-OEO,  in  ad- 

We  found  that  the  grantee  had  no  precise  cost  of  food  for  employees  not  in  a  travel  dltlon  to  the  mentioned  direct  charges.  CHC- 

basls  for  estimating  administrative  and  ac-  status.  The  expense  Is  being  charged  to  CHC-  qeO   was   charged  more  than  its   equitable 

counting  efforts,  space  occupied  by  adminis-  OEO   on   an   indirect   basis   for   Foundation  share  of  audit  fees.  The  direct  charges  repre- 

tratlve  and   accounting   personnel   and   the  employees  and  as  a  direct  charge  for  CHC-  sent  the  only  proper  expense  to  the  grant, 

special  allocation  for  telephone  charges.  We  OEO  employees.  rphe  allocated  amount  is  not  an  appropriate 

question  $8,290.05  of  $11,136.21  of  Category  During  the   last   six  months  of  calendar  charge  and  Is  applicable  entirely  to  the  Med- 

IH  expenses  allocated  to  the  CHC-OEO  pro-  year  1968,  food  costs  of  $221.45  were  allocated  jcal  Foundation  and  Medical  Group, 

gram.  to  CHC-OEO  as  an  Indirect  charge  and  $65.57         Discussions  with  the  CPA  lent  support  to 

Of  the  questioned  amount,  $7,390.05  was  as  a  direct  charge.  ^^^  conclusion  that  OEO  was  Inadvertently 

for   administrative   and   accounting   salaries  The  cost  of  food  for  employees  or  officials  charged  $737.00  more  than  its  share  of  audit 

based  on  an  estimate  that  20%  or  one  day  ^^ot  in  a  travel  status  is  not  considered  an  -fegg. 

of  each  week  was  devoted  to  the  OEO  pro-  allowable  expense  of  the  grant.                                                      Recommendation 

^j;*™'  J^f^'ff'  "^f^"  "'  *^*^^  salaries  was  Recommendation                                  We  recommend  that  Health  Affairs  disallow 

Charged  direct  to  the  grant  and  the  remain-  ^g  recommend  that  the  charge  to  OEO  of  S737.00  of  auditing  fees  as  not  appropriate  to 

ing  80^    went  into  other  expenses  of  Gate-  $287.02  for  cost  of  food  be  disallowed.  the  grant, 
gory  II  costs  to  be  allocated  in  accordance 

with  percentage  computed  for  other  expenses.  ^-  Special  employee  events                        G.  Interest  and  contribution   expenses 

Space  costs  of  $900.00  was  charged  to  the  The  Foundation  holds  a  Christmas  party          The  grant  was  charged  $508.44  for  interest 

grant  for  occupancy  of  administrative  and  for   CHC-OEO   employees.   Foundation   em-  expense  and  $142.26  for  contribution  expense, 

accounting  fimctions  at  the  Bellaire  Clinic,  ployees,  and  Foundation  trustees  during  the  The  interest  charges  represent  expenses  on 

The  space  costs  were  based  on  5'";    of  the  Christmas  season.  Food  and  gifts  are  pur-  loans  and  mortgages  of  the  Medical  Pounda- 

normal  occupancy  costs.  chased  and  OEO  is  allocated  a  portion  of  the  tlon.  Contribution  charges  were  the  result  of 
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donations  to  various  charities  and  non-profit 
private  organizations. 

Interest  expense  on  borrowed  capital  and 
contributions  for  any  purpose  were  not  al- 
lowable grant  costs. 

Recommendations 
We  recommend  : 

1.  That  Health  Affairs  make  a  determina- 
tion and  advise  the  grantee  as  to  future  al- 
lowability of  interest  and  contribution  ex- 
penses. 

2.  That  unless  satisfactory  Justification  is 
provided.  Health  Affairs  disallow  the  charges 
for  Interest  and  contribution  expenses  of 
$508.44  and  $142.26,  respectively,  as  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  grant. 

H.  Space  cost  and  rentals 
For  the  six  month  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968,  OEO  was  charged  $6,452.82  for 
space:  $3,010.66  for  space  costs  and  rentals, 
and  $3,442.17  for  depreciation  of  Foundation 
owned  property  and  leasehold  Improvements. 
The  charges  for  each  location  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rental — Jefferson  Street  facility..  $1,500.00 

Space  cost — Bellalre   Clinic 1,510.65 

Depreciation,    leasehold   improve- 
ment— Bellalre  Clinic 2.355.62 

Depreciation — Harrisville  Clinic.  504.42 
Depreciation — Powhatan        Point 

Clinic - 582.13 


Total   6,452,82 

The  space  cost  of  $1,510.65  at  the  Bellalre 
Clinic  was  arrived  at  by  charging  $150  per 
month  or  $900  for  the  six  month  period  for 
space  used  in  administrative  and  accounting 
functions  (Category  m  costs)  and  the  re- 
maining costs  of  $610.65  was  for  general 
space  occupancy  (Category  n,  other  ex- 
penses). 

Space  costs  at  the  Bellalre  Clinic  are  esti- 
mated at  6%  occupancy  and  Includes  5% 
of  the  normal  occupany  costs,  such  as 
rent,  heat,  light,  water  and  repairs 
and  maintenance.  The  monthly  estimate  of 
space  costs  was  $3,000.00,  of  which  $295.00 
was  for  rent  and  the  remaining  $2,705.00  for 
the  above  occupancy  costs.  A  monthly  charge 
of  $150.00  or  5%  of  the  estimated  expenses 
was  made  to  CHC-OEO,  questioned  on  page 
10. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  the  grant  re- 
ceived a  duplication  of  cost  because  the 
grantee  did  not  remove  the  monthly  charge 
of  $150.00  from  the  applicable  exi>ense  items 
before  making  allocation  under  Category  II, 
other  expenses,  for  general  space  occupancy. 
The  duplicate  charge  was  $310.50  for  the  six 
month  period.  The  duplicate  charge  was  ar- 
rived at  as  follows :  six  months  space  costs  at 
$150  per  month,  or  $900,  allocated  at  the  rate 
of  34.5  7a  which  amounted  to  $310.50. 
Recommendation 

We  recommend  that  Health  Affairs  dis- 
allow total  charges  of  $310.50  as  excessive  to 
the  grant. 

/.  Telephone  charges 

The  CHC-OEO  program  Is  being  charged 
both  direct  and  indirect  for  telephone  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  grantee. 

Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  CHC-OEO 
program,  the  grantee's  monthly  telephone 
equipment  charge,  was  $215.00.  The  equip- 
ment was  considered  adequate  for  the 
Foiuidation's  own  needs,  but  was  loaded  to 
capacity.  With  the  undertaking  of  the  OEO 
program,  additional  equipment  was  installed 
to  handle  the  increase  in  volume  of  busi- 
ness. Included  in  the  new  equipment  was  a 
larger  and  more  expensive  switching  mech- 
anism centrally  located  in  the  Bellalre 
Clinic,  which  also  serves  the  CHC-OEO  fa- 
cility on  Jefferson  Street.  Equipment  charges 
rose  to  $589.00  and  the  additional  cost  of 
$374.00  is  being  charged  monthly  to  OEO 
as  a  direct  expense,  along  with  an  estimated 
$100.00  for  long  distance  and  toll  calls. 

After   the   above   total  of  $474.00    ($374 


+9100)  is  removed  from  the  clinic's  monthly 
telephone  billing,  the  remaining  telephone 
expenses  are  allocated  to  CHC-OEO.  In- 
cluded in  the  remaining  expense  to  be  al- 
located is  the  $215.00  monthly  eqiUpment 
charge  which  the  Foundation  was  fully 
utilizing  prior  to  the  CHC-OEO  program. 
The  above  amount  should  be  removed  from 
the  pool  before  allocation  of  the  remaining 
telephone  charges  are  made  to  the  grant. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  calendar  year 
1968,  the  Foundation's  telephone  expense 
was  $11,783.58,  of  which  OEO  was  charged 
$6,069.37.  By  removing  the  equipment  charge 
of  $215.00  from  telephone  expenses  before 
allocation,  the  OEO  portion  would  be  de- 
creased by  $445.05. 

Recommendation 
We  recommend  that  Health  Affairs  disallow 
$445.05  as  excessive  charges  to  the  grant,  un- 
less the  grantee  can  show  that  the  grant  re- 
ceives a  tangible  benefit  from  the  original 
telephone  equipment  owned  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

J.  Ohio  sales  tax 

OEO  paid  for  the  purchase  and  Installa- 
tion of  a  Continental  Mobile  Unit.  Included 
in  the  charges  to  OEO  was  Ohio  sales  tax  of 
$62.90,  paid  by  grantee  check  number  4125. 

The  grantee  admitted  the  charge  of  sales 
tax  to  the  Government  was  in  error  and 
stated  that  the  Foundation  would  try  to  re- 
cover the  above  amount. 

Recommendation 

We  recoHunend  that  the  charge  to  OEO  of 
$62.90  for  Ohio  sales  tax  be  disallowed  as  an 
expense  not  appropriate  to  the  grant. 
K.  Leasehold  improvement 

The  Medical  Foundation  during  program 
years  A  and  B  made  leasehold  Improvements 
to  its  existing  facilities  at  the  Bellalre  Clinic. 
The  cost  of  these  Improvements  was  in  ex- 
cess of  $23,000.00,  paid  for  with  Foundation 
funds,  and  are  being  depreciated  over  a  three 
year  period.  The  additional  facilities  are  used 
by  all  program  users. 

OEO  is  paying  a  "use"  or  "depreciation 
charge"  allocated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram's percent  of  all  services. 

The  charge  to  OEO  for  the  first  six  months 
of  calendar  year  1968  was  $268.07  and  the  last 
six  months  $2,355.62.  The  larger  amount  for 
the  last  period  was  due  to  an  acceleration  of 
the  rate  to  enable  the  grantee  to  write  off 
the  improvement  over  a  three  year  period. 

OEO  reserves  the  right  of  approval  (or  dis- 
approval) prior  to  the  granting  of  a  contract 
for  additions,  renovations,  and  improve- 
ments. No  written  evidence  of  approval  by 
OEO  was  presented  by  the  grantee. 

Recommendation 
We  recommend  that  Health  Affairs  require 
the  grantee  to  present  in  writing  for  approval 
any  contract  for  leasehold  Improvements. 

L.  Furniture  and  equipment  usage 

The  Medical  Foundation  expanded  its  fa- 
cilities at  the  Bellalre  Clinic  by  purchasing, 
with  grant  funds  and  OEO  approval,  a  mobile 
unit  and  fiu-niture  and  equipment.  This  ad- 
dition to  existing  facilities  was  considered 
primarily  for  OEO  use.  However,  it  is  being 
used  by  all  participants  enrolled  in  the 
health  programs.  OEO  receives  no  compen- 
sation for  its  use  by  non-OEO  enrollees, 
which  include  the  fee  for  service  patients. 

The  Foundation  contends  that  since  the 
mobile  unit  was  primarily  for  and  because  of 
the  OEO  program  a  use  charg^e  should  not  be 
charged  non-OEO  programs. 

The  amount  of  use  by  non-OEO  programs 
was  not  determined,  however.  It  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Foundation  that  OEO  is  not  the 
sole  recipient  of  its  service. 

Therefore,  we  conclude  that  OEO  by  paying 
a  use  or  depreciation  charge  for  the  leasehold 
Improvements,  discussed  in  Section  K,  should 
likewise  be  entitled  to  compensation  by  the 
other  programs  for  the  use  of  the  mobile 
unit  and  furnishings.  Its  use  without  con- 
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slderatlon  for  wear  and  tear  is  not  equitable 
to  OEO. 

Recommendation 
We  reconunend  that  Health  Affairs  require 
the  grantee  to  determine,  explain  and  sup. 
port  the  percentage  of  use  by  non-OEO  pro- 
grams, and  Health  Affairs  negotiate  an 
amoimt  as  compensation  which  is  commen- 
surate with  use. 

M.  Property  and  supply  management 
CAP  Grantee  Financial  Policy  and  Proce- 
dures Guide,  Volume  V,  outlines  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  grantee  to  record,  tag,  and  in- 
ventory nonexpendable  personal  property. 

The  Foundation  has  purchased  furniture 
and  equipment  valued  at  $13,702.43  during 
program  years  A  and  B.  The  Foundation  has 
not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
above  CAP  Guide  for  control  of  these  items 
Property  cards  have  been  initiated  but  are 
not  complete.  Individual  items  are  not  tagged 
with  the  grant  number.  A  complete  physical 
inventory  has  never  been  conducted  or  a  com- 
plete listing  submitted  prior  to  refunding  of 
subsequent  actions.  Ciu-rently,  government 
property  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  grantee 
and  positive  identification  is  difficult. 

Recommendations 
We  recommend: 

1.  That  Health  Affairs  instruct  the  grantee 
to  complete  the  property  cards  which  should 
include  as  a  minimum  the  basic  requirements 
Illustrated  in  CAP  Guide,  Volume  V. 

2.  That  Health  Affairs  advise  the  grantee 
of  the  requirement  of  periodic  Inventories. 

N.  Program  income 

A  special  condition  to  the  grant  states  that 
program  income  must  be  kept  In  a  special 
account  and  appropriate  accounting  records 
maintained.  This  income  should  be  used  to 
meet  current  operating  expenses  of  the  pro- 
grams before  grant  funds  are  used.  Program 
Income  for  the  grantee  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  reimbursements  from  local,  state, 
and  other  Federal  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies, and  private  health  Insurance. 

The  Foundation  received  program  Income 
of  $16,658.00  during  program  year  B  and  an- 
other $9348.00  was  listed  as  outstanding  re- 
ceivables. A  separate  bank  deposit  is  made 
of  program  Income,  but  a  special  account  and 
appropriate  accounting  records  are  not  main- 
tained. The  grantee  deposits  these  funds  in 
the  regular  Foundation  bank  accoimt. 

With  the  grantee's  method  of  accounting 
for  program  income,  it  Is  not  possible  to  de- 
termine whether  these  funds  are  being  used 
to  meet  current  expenses  before  the  use  of 
grant  funds. 

Recommendation 
We  recommend  that  Health  Affairs  advise 
the  grantee  to  deposit  program  income  in  a 
special  account  and  eetabUsh  accounting 
records  that  will  show  the  expenses  charged 
against  this  account. 

O.  Foundation  board  of  trustees 
The  Board  of  Trustees  are  the  policy  mak- 
ing body  of  the  Bellalre  Medical  Foundation. 
The  Board  consists  of  twenty-five  meml>ers, 
fifteen  to  seventeen  members  at  large,  elected 
by  the  membership  to  be  representative  of 
the  community  and  eight  to  ten  members 
from  the  United  Mine  Workers  (UMW) . 

In  a  draft  report  showing  the  dates  of  visit 
as  September  5-6,  1968,  prepared  by  Pro- 
gram Planning  &  Evaluation,  CAP  Health 
Service  Office,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Medical  Foundation  Board  of  Trustees  lacked 
the  desirable  representation  from  the  CHC- 
OEO  program  on  the  ISoard.  The  grant  has 
been  operative  for  two  years  and  has  only 
recently  elected  one  member  from  the  Citi- 
zens Health  Program  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Board. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Medical 
Foundation  proposed  that  the  Board  of 
Triistees  consider  Increasing  the  CHC-OEO 
representation  to  one  txlnth  of  the  member- 
ship, which  the  Director  considered  to  tech- 
nically meet  OEO  reqiilrements.  We  cannot 
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and  any  criteria  under  which  the  proposal 
could  technically  meet  OEO  requirements. 

The  Director  discussed  the  proposal  with 
the  Board  membership,  but  five  months  later 
no  action  had  been  taken  to  Increase  CHC- 
OEO  representation  beyond  the  one  member. 

The  Medical  Foundation  acknowledges  that 
the  CHC-OEO  program  constitutes  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  Foundation's  medical 
service,  and  we  fovmd  that  CHC-OEO  absorbs 
approximately  63%,  before  adjxistments,  of 
the  Foundation's  cost. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  consider  the  one 
member  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  as 
being  adequate  representation  In  compliance 
with  OEO  requirements,  nor  do  we  consider 
the  proposed  Increase  of  CHC-OEO  repre- 
sentation to  one-ninth  as  being  in  a  reason- 
able proportion  to  Fotmdatlon  costs  absorbed 

by  OEO. 

Recommendations 

We  recommend: 

1  That  Health  Affairs  make  a  determina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  increasing  CHC-OEO 
representation  on  the  Foundation  Board  of 
Trustees  in  accordance  with  OEO  guidelines. 

2.  That  Health  Affairs  immediately  advise 
the  grantee  of  its  decision  as  sufficient  va- 
cancies now  exist  on  the  Board  to  increase 
CHC-OEO  representation. 

IV.  Aunrr  counsel 

We  wlU  be  pleased  to  provide  auditing 
counsel  m  connection  with  any  matter  dis- 
cussed in  this  report. 

V.  SCOPE  OF  Auorr 

The  audit  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  system  of  cost  allocation  used 
by  the  Bellalre  Medical  Foundation  to  arrive 
at  the  amounts  chargeable  to  the  grant  for 
comprehensive  health  services,  to  determine 
the  propriety  and  equitablllty  of  that  sys- 
tem, to  ascertain  the  degree  and  effectiveness 
of  the  representation  and  participation  by 
the  indigent;  and  on  a  limited  basis,  assessed 
compUance  with  OEO  regulations,  policy  and 
grant  conditions. 

0\ir  audit  of  cost  allocation  covered  the 
bU  month  period.  July  1,  1968  through  De- 
cember 31,  1968.  We  limited  our  coverage  to 
this  period  as  It  was  the  latest  period  where 
actual  cost  had  been  established  by  the 
CP-A. 

In  making  our  evaluation,  we  reviewed 
basic  grant  documents,  the  grantee's  account- 
ing records,  financial  and  audit  reports,  eval- 
uations and  management  reports,  and  other 
flies  and  records  relating  to  the  grantee's 
activities. 

Attacrmznt  a — ^Phusokkbl  Contacted 

KBDICAL   FOtrNDATION 

Mr.  Oeorge  Ooldsteln,  Executive  Director. 
Mr.  Mansfield  Besbears,   Clinic  Adminis- 
trator. 
Mr.  James  Wolfe,  Business  Manager. 
Mr.  William  Burkbart,  Pharmacist. 
Miss  Bemadlne  Tracey,  Bookkeeper. 
Mrs.  Delores  Pawloskl,  PayroU  Clerk, 

DOCTOR'S    MEDICAL    CKOUP 

Dr.  Jack  Paradise,  Medical  Director. 

COICMTTNITT     HEALTH     CENTEH OEO 

Mr.  Merritt  Neil,  Project  Director. 

Mrs.  Helen  Trusch,  Director,  Visiting 
Health  Services. 

Mr.  Robert  Olexo,  Training  Coordinator- 
Community  Organizer. 

JOHN    WISEMAN    AND    CO. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bole,  CPA. 

AnACHMXNT  B. — Medical  Foundation  of  Bell- 
atre,  summary  of  costs  questioned,  July  X, 
1968  to  Dec.  31,  1968 

Category  n  expenses: 

AUowance $6,119.85 

Injections 1.M6. 69 

Pharmacy  supplies . 669.  76 

Nursing  salaries S,  564.  89 

Hurting  suppllec  .. 186.  24 
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Attachment  B. — Medical  Foundation  of  Bell- 
aire,  summary  of  costs  questioned,  July  1, 
1968  to  Dec.  31. 1968 — Continued 
Category  II  expenses — Continued 
Other  expenses : 

Drug  usage  costs 

Travel  allowance 

Cost  of  food 

Special  employees  events 

Fringe  benefits 

Audit  service 

Interest  expense 

Contribution  expense 

Space  costs 

Telephone  charges 

Medical   Group 


4, 447.  24 
134.  55 
221.45 
716. 82 

1,068.16 
332.81 
813.25 
77.28 
310.  50 
445.05 

6,484.19 


Total 26.926.73 


Category  m  exi>enEes: 

Administrative  salaries 7, 390.  06 

Space  costs 900.00 

Total -  8,290.05 


Other  disallowances: 
Audit  service  (prior  period) 403.  96 

Direct  charges: 

Cost  of  food 65.  57 

Ohio  sales  tax 62.  90 

Interest  expense  (prior  period).         195. 19 
Contribution  expense  (prior  pe- 
riod)   64.98 


Total  direct  charges. 


388.64 


Total  costs  questioned,  allo- 
cated and  direct 36.009.38 


ADDRESS  OP  COMMERCE  SECRE- 
TARY ON  CONSUMERISM 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  30,  the  President  sent  Congress 
a  package  of  proposals  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  consumers  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Last  week.  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Maurice  H.  Stans  told  the  members 
of  the  National  Marketing  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  the  American  consumer,  and 
I  believe  his  address  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  as  well: 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
U.S.  Secsetart  or  Commerce,  Before  the 
National  Marjcetinc  Advisory  CoMMrrTEX, 
National  Mxtseum  or  History  and  Tbch- 
noloct,  Washington,  D.C,  December  4, 
1969 

introduction 

Mr.  Cleaves  has  already  pointed  out  that 
this  is  an  unusual  and  highly  significant 
meeting  of  the  National  Marketing  Advisory 
Committee.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
In  addition  to  more  than  40  members  of 
NMAC  who  are  here  for  tomorrow's  work- 
ing session  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, we  also  have  with  us  tonight  repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  White  House,  other  Federal 
agencies,  key  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and 
the  press.  You  all  are  vitally  interested  In  our 
conference  subject — ^Marketing  and  Con- 
sumer Interests. 

I  have  really  been  looking  forward  to  this 
opportxinlty  to  exchange  views  on  oonromer 
matters  with  this  top  group  of  marketing  ex- 
ecutives, which  represent  both  manufac- 
turers and  retailers.  Without  the  vital  link 
provided  by  marketing,  producers  and  con- 
sumers could  not  deal  with  each  other  effec- 
tively and  goods  would  pile  up  at  our  fac- 
tories. There  would  be  many  producta  Ill- 
suited  to  customer  needs  and  conversely,  im- 
portant wants  would  go  unrecognised  and 


unfilled.  Our  whole  society  would  be  a  vastly 
different  place  If  it  were  not  for  the  Amer- 
ican marketing  system  which  it  Is  your  Job 
to  foster  and  advance. 

First,  I  want  to  say  how  much  we  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  value  our  relation- 
ship with  the  NMAC.  You  have  provided  us 
with  expert  assistance  and  wise  counsel  in 
the  past  on  a  wide  range  of  marketing  prob- 
lems. We  sincerely  appreciate  that  help.  We 
hope  that  this  particular  conference  will  af- 
ford you,  the  marketing  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try, and  those  of  us  in  government,  with  a 
unique  fc»xun  to  talk  and  plan  together  on 
how  to  best  meet  the  growing  consumer  needs 
of  our  most  Important  constituents — the 
American  public. 

BUSINESS-CONSUMER  RELATIONS 

A  prime  secret  of  the  success  of  the  U.S. 
competitive  enterprise  system  has  been  the 
great  freedom  of  interaction  between  buyers 
and  sellers.  That  freedom  has  generated  the 
most  dynamic  and  productive  economic  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  We  need  to  preserve  that 
system,  and  build  upon  its  effectiveness. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
problems  in  the  marketplace. 

In  our  complex  technological  society  today, 
the  Individual  buyer  often  feels  isolated  and 
helpless  in  what  he  regards  as  an  increasingly 
impersonal  environment.  In  fact,  this  may 
be  the  key  consumer  problem.  We  all  know 
that  purchasing  choices  are  very  personal  de- 
cisions. Even  when  such  decisions  are  based 
on  factual  comparisons  and  on  adequate  in- 
formation, the  final  decision  is  a  matter  of 
individual  Judgment.  The  mass  marketplace 
of  today  arouses  a  natiiral  sense  of  frustra- 
tion despite  its  very  real  contributions  to  our 
ever  higher  material  standards  of  living. 
When  sufficient  knowledge  on  which  to  base 
our  purchases  is  missing — and  when  product 
dissatisfaction  results — the  consumer's  sense 
of  friistration  can  reach  great  heights.  Con- 
gressmen, Senators  and  the  President  him- 
self are  no  longer  surprised  at  receiving  angry 
letters  of  consumer  complaint  with  calls  for 
Government  action. 

Without  question  the  consiuner  is  Justified 
in  complaining  about  products  that  do  not 
work,  warranties  that  are  meaningless,  ser- 
vices that  do  not  serve,  repairs  that  cost  too 
much,  and  workmanship  that  is  shoddy. 
Even  though  perhaps  only  1%  of  business  Is 
Intentionally  responsible  for  these  abuses, 
they  reflect  upon  aU. 

The  consumer  has  been  heard  on  these 
matters.  Business  has  recently  been  placing 
much  greater  emphasis  on  voluntary  con- 
sumer protection  programs.  But  the  efforts 
to  date  have  left  the  consumer  still  not  satis- 
fied. One  thing  should  be  said  in  defense  of 
the  business  commiinity.  Without  doubt 
companies  have  been  afraid  to  meet,  to  dis- 
cuss such  matters  as  product  standards,  sizes 
and  similar  subject  for  fear  of  anti-trust  ac- 
tion. Certainly  we  must  remove  this  threat 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  to  pave  the 
way  for  vol-intary  business  action. 

The  extent  to  which  legislation  becomes 
a  substitute  for  free  operation  of  the  mar- 
ketplace in  the  futxire  will  depend  on  how 
responsibly  we  aU  act — businessmen,  those 
of  us  in  all  parts  of  Government,  and  even 
the  consumer  organizations  themselvee.  But 
whether  we  take  the  leglslaUve  route  or  the 
route  of  voluntary  action  or  some  blend  o( 
both,  we  need  to  understand  what  It  Is  that 
we  really  are  seeking  to  protect. 

BASK  CONBUKXB  RI6BTB 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  lights  of  the 
consumer  which  I  believe  we  must  all 
aclcnowledge. 

First,  the  consumer  certainly  moat  have 
protection  from  fraud,  deceit,  and  mlarep- 
resentatlon. 

Second,  he  must  have  aceev  to  adequate 
Information  to  make  an  Intelligent  choice 
among  products  and  serrloea. 

Third,  he  must  be  able  to  rely  on  producta 
working  aa  repreeented. 

Fourth,  be  must  have  the  right  to  oqwct 
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that  his  health  and  safety  will  not  be  en- 
dangered by  his  purchases. 

Fifth,  our  marketing  system  must  provide 
him  with  a  wide  range  of  choice  to  meet  in- 
dividual tastes  and  preferences. 

THE     CHALLENGE 

It  is  this  last  consumer  right  which  reflects 
the  great  strength  of  our  current  marlceting 
system  and  yet  causes  the  most  difflculty  in 
assuring  the  other  four  rights. 

As  you  gentlemen  well  know,  meeting  this 
challenge  is  easier  said  than  done.  The  gov- 
ernment could,  for  example,  legislate  stand- 
ards for  a  whole  range  of  "perfect"  products. 
What  would  be  the  point,  however,  if  it  forced 
prices  so  high  that  the  great  majority  of  con- 
sumers wouldn't  or  couldn't  buy  the  goods? 
There  have  been  attempts  to  bring  out  such 
products.  Tou  may  have  heard  about  the 
electric  toaster  that  was  guaranteed  not  to 
give  an  electric  shook  no  matter  how  badly 
it  was  misused.  And  it  really  worked.  That 
toaster  lived  up  to  its  billing.  The  only  prob- 
lem was  that  It  took  twice  as  long  to  make  a 
piece  of  toast  and  cost  20%  extra.  You  all 
can  guess  what  happened.  Customers  weren't 
willing  to  pay  more  and  wait  longer  for  their 
toast  Just  to  have  that  extra  protection. 

More  simply,  not  every  automobile  driver 
wants  a  Cadillac.  His  needs  may  be  less  and 
he  wants  to  pay  less.  He  should  have  that 
right  of  choice. 

Also,  it  Is  pretty  clear  that  there  is  no 
"average  consumer."  At  least  my  wife  doesn't 
think  she's  average  in  this  regard,  and  I'll 
bet   yours   doesn't   think  she   Is  either.  For 

I  each  individual  consumer,  product  life  and 
performance  legitimately  have  different 
meaning^  and  value.  The  fact  is  that  product 
qualities  which  are  important  to  some  In- 

'  divlduals  for  some  uses  are  not  important  to 
others.  To  restate,  the  challenge  is  how  to 
maintain  and  preserve  a  diversity  in  the 
options  available  to  the  consumer  while  pre- 
venting abuses. 

BUTEB'S    BILL    OF   RIGHTS 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  this  Admin- 
istration, President  Nixon  asked  all  of  us 
who  have  consumer  respunslblUtles  to  give 
top  priority  to  developing  a  more  construc- 
tive consumer  program.  On  October  30th 
be  sent  to  Congress  a  "Buyer's  Bill  of  Rights" 
that  will  give  consumers  new  protection  and 
at  the  same  time  build  on  the  Inherent 
strengths  of  the  American  marketing  sys- 
tem. The  President's  program  represents  an 
Adminlstratlon-wide  effort  focused  through 
Mrs.  Knauer,  his  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  and  drawing  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Ofnce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  President  called  for: 

A  New  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  In  the 
White  House: 

Expanded  powers  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission; 

A  new  Division  of  Consumers  Protection 
in  the  Department  of  Justice; 

A  new  consumer  protection  law  with  pro- 
visions for  consumer  class  action; 

A  new  consumer  products  testing  law; 

A  newly  activated  commission  on  con- 
sumer finance; 

Expanded  Government  consumer  education 
activities; 

Increased  Federal  attention  to  product 
safety; 

Stronger  enforcement  of  food  and  drug 
laws; 

Expansion  of  consumer  activities  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

Greater  Federal  efforts  to  strengthen  State 
and  local  consumer  prograjcaa;  and, 

A  new  look  at  warranties  and  guaranties 
and  possible  legislative  remedies. 

These  proposals  stand  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant set  of  Presidential  recommendations 
ever  made  on  consumer  interests.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  In  this  program  there  is 
ample  room  for  constructive,  voluntary  Ini- 
tiatives by  buslneas. 


The  President's  consumer  program  has 
been  hailed  as  a  very  significant  and  positive 
step  forward.  There  are  other  views  being 
put  forward  too.  There  are  those  who  would 
resist  change  and  attempt  to  keep  the  status 
quo.  There  are  others  who  seem  to  believe 
that  the  answer  to  consumer  problems  is  to 
have  the  Government  go  much  further  in 
master-minding  ,the  marketplace.  Some  of 
their  proposals  seem  to  focus  only  on  the 
very  small  percentage  of  present  shortcom- 
ings while  failing  to  retain  the  benefits  of 
legitimate  market  competition. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  middle  ground 
solution.  If  the  American  marketplace  Is  to 
be  made  to  serve  the  consumer  better.  We 
need  active  involvement  throughout  the  en- 
tire marketing  community.  We  want  you  to 
use  your  knowledge  and  voices  in  business 
and  trade  associations  and  in  the  universi- 
ties where  the  businessmen  and  consumers  of 
the  future  are  forming  their  attitudes  which 
will  shape  our  world  of  tomorrow. 

You  men  are  the  top  business  communi- 
cators of  America.  We  are  counting  on  you 
to  make  yourselves  heard  as  never  before, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  voluntary  Im- 
provements. 

VOLUNTARY    ACTION 

How  far  can  we  go  and  what  do  we  really 
mean  by  voluntary  action?  Let's  talk  some 
specifics.  We  can't  expect  the  impossible.  No 
amount  of  voluntary  action  (or  legislation 
either,  for  that  matter)  to  reduce  package 
size  proliferation  can  give  us  both  standard 
sizes  and  standard  weight  of  contents.  An 
ounce  of  perfume  and  an  ounce  of  cornfiakes 
weigh  the  same,  but  they  can't  be  packaged 
in  the  same  size  contaners.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  the  laws  of  physics  rather  than  the 
courts.  Lawmakers  can't  change  the  laws  of 
physics. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  can  go  too  far. 
Will  we  really  serve  the  consumer  by  stand- 
ardizing the  size  and  shape  of  perfume 
bottles? 

But  we  in  Commerce  have  had  some  good 
experiences  with  voluntary  actions  which 
have  taken  place  in  a  framework  of  law. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  wrote  the 
performance  specifications  for  refrigerator 
door  latches  to  prevent  diUdren  from  being 
entrapped.  Voluntary  innovative  action  by 
private  manufacturers  produced  the  magnet- 
ic door  latch  to  meet  the  need.  Working  to- 
gether, business  and  Government  conceived 
a  better  product  and  ended  needless  deaths. 

Do  we  always  need  a  framework  of  law  to 
have  effective  voluntary  action?  Let's  look 
at  another  case.  For  a  year  we  have  been 
working,  along  with  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  and 
others,  to  guide  the  major  household  ap- 
pliance industry  towards  voluntary  im- 
provements in  warranties,  g^uaranties,  and 
service.  FVankly,  it  has  been  complex  and 
difficult  going.  But  we  do  see  significant  prog- 
ress. Their  warranties  and  guaranties  are 
now  simpler,  easier  to  read  and  understand. 
Agreements  have  been  reached  on  parts 
availability,  the  meaning  of  "authorized" 
and  "factory  trained"  service,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  model  numbers  where  purchasers 
can  read  them  without  undue  effort.  I  un- 
derstand that  agreement  has  been  reached, 
after  more  than  a  decade  of  indecision,  on 
how  much  a  pound  of  wash  really  is,  and 
we  didn't  even  ask  them  to  settle  that  one. 
Gentlemen,  we  would  like  to  launch  more 
Joint  Government-business  efforts  like  this 
major  appliance  project.  'Ve  would  welcome 
suggestions  either  from  the  retail  or  manu- 
facturing segments  of  industry. 

MANDATORY    ACTION 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  there  are 
important  mandatory  approaches  to  pro- 
tecting the  consumer.  What  would  our  mar- 
ketplace be  like  without  the  rigid  standards 
of  weights  and  measures?  Where  would  we 
be  without  standardization  on  household 
electric  current,  light  bulbs  or  pipe  threads. 
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You  may  have  noticed  that  we  finally  have 
reached  agreement  in  the  lumber  industry 
on  a  standard  size  of  a  2x4.  Differences  in 
wet  and  dry  measurement  will  be  eliminated 
and  construction  costs  will  be  cut  without 
strength  impairment. 

As  the  President  indicated  In  his  Con- 
sumer Message,  there  are  some  other  areas 
where  the  mandatory  approach  can  under- 
lie a  sounder  program.  The  proposed  con- 
sumer product  testing  law  aims  not  at  hav- 
ing Government  test  every  product  but  at 
determining  what  tests  should  be  performed 
to  give  the  consumer  the  right  information 
on  which  to  base  his  purchasing  decision 
And  to  have  Government  certify  what  con- 
stitutes a  proper  testing  procedure  to  develop 
that  information.  We  believe  this  proposal 
is  a  sound  and  practical  way  to  help  our  con- 
sumers be  better  buyers  and  our  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  be  more  reliable  sellers. 

SUMMING    UP 

What  we  can  observe,  then,  is  that  there 
is  no  single  answer  to  the  protection  of  the 
consumer.  We  must  find  the  best  blend  of 
purely  voluntary  action,  voluntarism  within 
a  framework  of  law,  and  mandatory  regu- 
lations. Each  has  its  place,  and  ours  is  the 
task  of  matching  each  to  the  need. 

How  each  individual  acts — each  business- 
man, each  trade  association,  each  Govern- 
ment official  and  each  consumer  group — will 
determine  how  well  we  match  up  problems 
with  the  right  answers.  By  helping  us  and  by 
helping  yourselves  in  your  businesses,  you 
can  play  a  crucial  role.  You  are  close  to  the 
consumer.  You  know,  or  know  how  to  find 
out,  what  he  really  needs  and  wants.  You 
also  know  business,  what  it  can  and  cannot 
do.  And  as  our  advisors,  you  have  come  to 
know  Government,  what  we  can  do  and  what 
we  must  do.  You  are  the  professionals  on 
whom  the  responsibility  has  fallen  to  fill  two 
key  functions : 

First,  the  early-warning  system  for  busi- 
ness to  recognize  emerging  consumer  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions  before  business 's 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem requires  the  Government  to  act;  and. 

Second,  where  and  when  it  is  necessary  for 
Government  to  act,  you  can  serve  as  the  most 
effective  business  spokesmen  to  Government 
on  the  basis  of  your  unmatched  knowledge 
of  the  consumer  and  the  marketing  system. 

So,  gentlemen,  please  recognize  that  we 
take  most  seriously  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  consumer's  rights  in  the  market- 
place are  protected,  that  the  needs  of  the 
consumer  are  being  met,  and  that  our  mar- 
keting system,  which  we  recognize  as  the 
world's  most  productive  engine  for  meeting 
the  consumer's  needs,  is  functioning  up  to 
its  potential. 

Our  intent  is  to  act  where  and  when  we 
see  consumer  problems  going  unmet,  but  to 
do  so  in  a  manner  which  improves  the  func- 
tioning of  the  marketplace.  This  means  pro- 
tecting the  consumer's  freedom  of  choice  and 
preserving  fair  initiative  for  the  producer. 

Our  expectation  is  that  business  will  rec- 
ognize the  wisdom  and  profit  of  meeting  the 
consumer's  needs  on  its  own,  and  of  cooper- 
ating to  the  utmost  with  Government  when 
our  involvement  is  required. 


BENEFIT  INCREASE  UNDER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM     v^ 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  vote 
on  a  15-percent  across-the-board  bene- 
fit increase  under  the  social  security  in- 
surance system. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  that  an  in- 
crease should  have  been  put  into  effect 
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earlier  this  year.  Now  that  the  bill  is 
finally  coming  before  the  House  for  a 
vote.  I  am  not  pleased  with  what  we  will 
be  voting  for,  which  is  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program. 

I  had  hoped  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  provide  a  flat  dollar 
increase  to  those  who  are  receiving  mini- 
mum monthly  benefits,  rather  than  the 
percentage  increase  provided  in  the  bill, 
as  the  percentage  increase  gives  the 
greatest  increase  to  those  who  are  cur- 
rently receiving  the  highest  benefits. 
Certainly,  after  voting  themselves  a 
hefty  increase,  the  Memberp  of  Con- 
gress could  do  something  mote  to  assist 
the  old-aged  than  by  just  a  15-percent 
increase.  Just  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Increased  the  minimum  base 
from  $55  to  $100  plus  the  15-percent 
increase.  This  is  more  in  line  with  what 
should  be  done. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  those  on  fixed  income  are  fac- 
ing in  trying  to  meet  their  expenses  in 
these  infiationary  times.  Those  who  need 
the  money  most  would  be  given  an  in- 
crease .which  would  enable  them  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Living 
costs  have  gone  up  for  al'  people  and  the 
social  security  raise  should  recognize  this 
fact. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  amend 
this  legislation  which  would  provide  for 
a  flat  dollar  increase  or  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  raise.  Which  is  too  bad.  For 
I  would  like  to  see  more. 

If  I  am  only  able  to  vote  on  the  15- 
percent  increase,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
certainly  support  this  measure  and  vote 
yea;  and  then  proceed  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  introduce  legislation  during  the 
next  session  to  provide  for  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase.  So  we  may  truly  take  care 
of  our  senior  citizens. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FOOD 
STAMP  ACT  OP  1964 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I  am  Introducing  a  bill  amending 
in  a  small  but  important  way  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  My  bill  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  discre- 
tion to  distribute  a  free  allotment  of 
food  stamps  to  households  now  receiv- 
ing surplus  commodities.  Although  the 
emphasis  in  recent  years  in  our  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  feed  the  hungry  in  this 
country  has  been  on  food  stamps,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  the  number  of  needy 
people  served  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  commodity  distribution 
program  still  remains  greater  than  the 
number  benefiting  from  the  food  stamp 
program. 

At  present,  a  mix  of  commodities  and 
stamps  Is  permissible  only  imder  re- 
stricted circumstances.  I  propose  that  In 
order  to  significantly  improve  the  diets 
of  those  persons  now  relying  on  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  some  varia- 
tion in  the  types  of  foods  available  to 
needy  families  be  introduced  through 
free  food  stamps. 


This  should  not  entail  major  rear- 
rangements of  existing  procedures  nor 
excessive  administrative  costs.  What 
would  actually  be  involved  is  treatment 
of  the  food  stamps  as  an  additional  com- 
modity in  currently  operating  direct  dis- 
tribution programs.  Let  us  say,  for  exam- 
ple, that  $5  worth  of  food  stamps  were  to 
be  provided  each  family  member  monthly 
through  the  State  agency  now  adminis- 
tering the  commodity  program.  This 
would  give  a  family  of  five  $25  each 
month  to  purchase  such  Items  as  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  fresh  milk,  and,  oc- 
casionally, some  meat.  While  the  total 
Ust  of  commodities  presently  available  to 
needy  persons  numbers  22  items,  not  all 
are  available  in  almost  all  localities,  and 
some  of  the  foodstuffs  are  difficult  to 
store,  prepare,  and  are  unappetizing.  The 
addition  of  food  stamps  will  not  only 
make  a  contribution  to  the  Improved 
nutrition  of  recipients,  but  will  also  pave 
the  way  for  the  eventual  conversion  from 
commodities  to  food  stamps,  which  is  a 
prime  objective  of  current  planning.  By 
familiarizing  families  with  the  proper 
use  of  stamps  on  a  limited  scale,  the 
changeover  to  a  full  food  stamp  program 
will  be  much  easier. 

I  should  note  that  the  idea  behind  my 
proposal  was  suggested  to  me  by  two  peo- 
ple intimately  connected  with  the  suc- 
cessful commodity  distribution  program 
in  Dane  County,  Wis.  These  two  men  are 
Harold  Klubertanz,  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Dane  County  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  Fred  Steeves,  county  adminis- 
trator of  the  direct  distribution  program. 
Their  suggeston  was  based  on  on-the- 
spot,  firsthand  experience  with  provid- 
ing food  for  over  4,000  persons  in  Dane 
County,  and  their  keen  awareness  of  the 
day-to-day  problems  facing  the  people 
we  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concede  that  my  meas- 
ure is  modest  in  scope  and  limited  In  Its 
application.  But,  these  characteristics,  I 
believe,  are  precisely  Its  attraction  since 
It  would  not  Involve  the  development  of 
a  new  and  costly  program  concept,  and 
It  could  be  put  Into  operation  without  too 
much  advance  preparation.  It  Immedi- 
ately would  benefit  the  close  to  4  million 
needy  people  In  41  States  and  four  terri- 
tories now  receiving  surplus  commodi- 
ties. 

I  have  been  gratified  over  the  increas- 
ing national  focus  on  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  hvmger  In  America,  and  I  have 
been  Impressed  by  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  both  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  find  speedy  and 
effective  solutions.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  the  broad,  far-reaching  food  stamp 
measure  passed  recently  by  the  Senate 
may  not  receive  as  favorable  a  reception 
in  this  House  or  by  the  administration. 
That  is  why  I  am  hopeful  that  my  pro- 
posal will  be  considered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  during  their  current  deliber- 
ations. Whatever  the  final  outcome,  I 
hope  that  this  House  will  soon  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  move  more  quickly  on 
the  road  to  banishing  himger  from  the 
most  prosperous  nation  on  earth. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day, December  10,  in  room  2141,  Ray- 
bum  Building,  at  10  ajn.,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion of  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  hear  several  witnesses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  impact  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  of  October  3, 
19S5,  on  immigration  from  Ireland  and 
Northern  Europe. 

As  early  as  possible  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, the  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit statements  concerning  pending  bills 
that  would  affect  Immigration  from  these 
areas  as  well  as  many  other  legislative 
proposals  pertaining  to  immigration. 


IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ONE  HUNDRED  BILLION  DOLLAR 
LOSS  IN  STOCK  MARBIET  VALUE 
MAY  COST  U.S.  TREASURY  $20 
BILLION  LOSS  IN  ANTICIPATED 
REVENUES  AND  TOUCH  OFF  ADDI- 
TIONAL PRESSURES  ON  RUN- 
AWAY  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
PuciNSKi  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history,  man's 
major  and  focal  endeavor  has  been  to 
Improve  his  economic  lot.  In  our  efforts 
to  reach  the  ever-distant  goals  of  a  bet- 
ter life,  we  have  managed  to  contrive 
armies  of  economic  experts,  extraordi- 
nary complex  computers  for  building 
economic  models  and  huge  amounts  of 
statistical  data  on  economic  matters 
which  can  be,  and  often  are,  Interpreted 
In  a  number  of  ways  equal  almost  to  the 
number  of  stars  In  the  heavens. 

Although  our  tools  have  Indeed 
reached  astounding  complexities  and 
efficiency,  we  seem  to  have  lost  complete 
sight  of  the  individual,  the  ordinary  man 
whose  basic  needs  and  nature  have  not 
reached  such  proportionate  changes  and 
who  still  seems  to  live  in  the  words  of 
Henry  Thoreau,  "A  Ufe  of  quiet  despera- 
tion." 

The  present  course  of  economic  events 
appears  to  be  heading  to  change  the 
state  from  quiet  desperation  to  total  dis- 
aster. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  spell  out  in 
detail  the  nature  of  the  basic  problems 
we  are  faced  with,  the  causes  which 
brought  about  this  state  of  affairs  and 
the  tragic  consequences  which  are  cer- 
tain to  follow  vinless  we  take  immediate 
steps  to  remedy  the  present  chaotic 
conditions. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator, the  basic  problem  is  high  interest 
rate. 

The  basic  cause  is  inflation. 

For  almost  a  year  we  have  waited  and 
watched  the  high  priests  of  finance  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  tighten  the  mone- 
tary screws  with  such  power  and  force 
until  the  Incredible  has  happened:  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
the  Housing  Assistsuice  Administration 
sought  bids  for  some  $300  million  of 
federally  guarsaiteed  notes  with  the  re- 
sult that  over  half  of  those  notes  failed 
to  attract  any  kind  of  bid  whatsoever. 
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This  Is  unprecedented  for  a  federally 
financed  program. 

Just  how  did  we  reach  such  a  state  of 
affairs?  I  will  tell  you.  Some  9  months 
ago,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boarc^Mr.  McChesney  Martin,  began  to 
dispense  from  his  ivory  tower  economic 
tranquillizers  of  "patience  and  persist- 
ence." 

And  what  has  he  wrought? 

The  stock  market  has  lost  more  than 
$100  billion  in  value;  our  housing  in- 
dustry is  on  the  verge  of  catastrophy; 
funds  for  fighting  pollution,  crime,  and 
poverty  are  fast  disappearing;  and  the 
greatest  irony  of  all  is  that  instead  of  a 
hopefully  projected  $5.5  billion  surplus 
budget,  an  essential  requisite  to  reduce 
inflation,  it  now  appears  certain  that  a 
large  deficit  will  become  inevitable,  for 
the  ensuing  reasons. 

There  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  Mr.  Martin  the  indisputable  fact 
that  his  medicine  is  worse  than  his  dis- 
ease. 

To  begin  with,  the  loss  of  $100  billion  in 
stock  market  value  will  create  about  a 
$20  billion  loss  to  the  Treasury;  assum- 
ing a  20 -percent  tax  rate  for  the  affluent 
stockholders  who  will  deduct  their  losses 
for  income  tax  purposes.  I  challenge  Mr. 
Martin  to  refute  this  possibility. 

No  one  in  the  administration  wants  to 
talk  about  the  fact  that  its  estimate  of 
anticipated  revenue  may  be  reduced  by 
some  $20  billion  because  the  stock  mar- 
ket has  failed  to  rebound,  to  overcome 
the  $100  billion  loss  in  value. 

This  administration  could  wind  up 
its  first  year  with  a  $15  to  $20  billion 
deficit  because  of  this  factor  alone. 

In  the  meantime,  as  interest  rates  get 
higher  each  month,  another  tranquillizer 
appears,  the  last  innoculation  happened 
recently  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  We  heard 
testimony  and  requests  for  more  "pa- 
tience," although  Mr.  Martin  admitted 
he  came  emptyhanded  to  show  any  re- 
sults of  his  policy  of  tight  credit  and 
high  interest  rates,  except  to  say  that 
"There  are  a  few  straws  in  the  wind  here 
and  there." 

I  recall  over  a  decade  ago  Mr.  Martin 
said: 

We  at  the  FED  have  the  task  of  leaning 
against  the  prevailing  economic  winds. 

For  the  sake  of  our  Nation  it  is  my 
hope  Mr.  Martin  finds  something 
stronger  to  lean  on  than  a  few  straws  in 
the  wind.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  Mr. 
Martin  with  more  tangible  support.  We 
cannot  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  continue  to  dribble  away  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consumer  until  he 
collapses  financially.  There  is  a  point  in 
time  where  relentless  and  excessive 
squeezing  will  produce  regrettable  results. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  farmer  who  had 
a  horse  and  decided  to  economize  by 
feeding  him  one  handful  of  hay  less  each 
succeeding  day.  On  the  last  day — and 
this  may  come  as  a  shocking  surprise  to 
Mr.  Martin — the  fanner  remarked: 

Jest  when  I  got  him  to  eat  nothin',  the 
darn  fool  died  on  me. 

Mr.  Martin's  policies  have  given  this 
Nation  three  serious  recessions  under  his 
leadership  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  God  grant  that  his  suc- 


cessor will  spare  us  from  a  disastrous 
depression. 

The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  work- 
ingmen  are  not  laboratories  for  experi- 
mentation; the  hunger  in  Appalachia  is 
not  an  ingredient  for  sociological  test 
tubes;  the  pollution  of  32  million  tons  per 
year  of  effluent  from  airplanes  alone  is 
not  a  figure  for  statistical  exercise;  the 
collapse  of  the  housing  and  construction 
industry  may  be  of  interest  for  economic 
model  building  but  not  for  builders  and 
people  who  need  a  home. 

The  extraordinary  profits  for  some 
banks  of  more  than  50  percent  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  and  an  average  of 
20-percent  increase  in  profits  for  all 
banks,  will  do  little  to  comfort  a  house- 
holder in  need  to  borrow  emergency 
funds  at  a  rate  of  Interest  of  more  than 
10  percent — the  highest  since  the  great 
crash  of  1929. 

Today,  no  American  earning  less  than 
$15,000  a  year  income  can  afford  to  buy 
a  house  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
financing  as  well  as  lack  of  mortgage 
money  for  the  lower  income  group. 

And  where  is  all  this  going  to  lead  us? 
More  tranquillizers  of  patience  and 
persistence? 

I  want  to  remind  Mr.  Martin  that  pro- 
longed administration  of  a  single  drug 
will  produce  immunity.  It  is  particularly 
true  of  what  is  happening  in  our  state 
of  economic  affairs. 

After  repeated  doses  of  patience  and 
persistence  from  the  FED,  the  business 
conunimity  and  the  public  at  large  have 
become  immune  to  the  promises  that 
never  materialize.  Instead,  contrary  to 
the  hoped  for  results  infiation  is  gallop- 
ing and  interest  rates  are  racing  our  as- 
tronauts to  the  moon. 

It  is  an  elementary  fact  of  economics 
that  scarcity  increases  cost.  By  tighten- 
ing credit  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
higher  cost  of  money  inevitably  takes 
place.  The  higher  cost  of  money  in  turn 
is  reflected  in  higher  interest  rates. 
Moreover,  the  very  thought  of  expecting 
higher  interest  rates  creates  a  stampede 
to  get  credit  rates  while  the  getting  is 
still  good,  which  in  turn  results  in  greater 
demand  for  credit,  which  in  turn  makes 
credit  even  more  scarce  and  results  in 
even  higher  interest  rates. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  catastrophe  in 
this  isolation  ward  of  economic  diseases 
lurks  In  the  danger  of  escape  for  the 
"creditabihty  gap"  virus.  This  virulent 
virus  is  rapidly  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions and  slowly  erodes  the  tenuous 
tissues  of  patience  and  himian  capacity 
to  continue  to  trust  our  economic  sooth- 
sayers. 

It  will  be  considerably  depressed  within 
the  next  30  days  when  American  indus- 
try begins  to  report  its  profits  and  earn- 
ings at  a  substantially  reduced  rate  com- 
pared to  last  year. 
What  can  we  do  about  all  this? 
To  begin  with,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  immediately  issue  a  state- 
ment that  prime  rates  on  interest  will  be 
ordered  downward  by  at  least  1  per- 
centage point  before  and  not  later  than 
February  1,  1970. 

This  will  not  only  break  the  vicious 
cycle  of  rising  interest  rates,  but  pre- 
vent a  collapse  of  our  entire  credit  sys- 
tem. 
We  have  recently  heard  a  great  deal  of 


testimony  on  the  subject  of  price-wage 
and  other  selective  controls.  The  Fed 
and  the  Treasury  Department  testified 
how  abhorrent  this  could  be,  especially  in 
determining  priorities  and  effectively 
administrating  any  established  controls. 
I  do  not  favor  such  controls  but  labor 
unions  and  a  goodly  number  of  business 
representatives  took  the  contrary  view 
and  have  concluded  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, some  controls  must  at  least 
be  considered  to  curb  inflation  and  re- 
duce interest  rates. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today 
we  have  in  effect  the  most  lopsided  con- 
trols ever  imposed  by  oxu:  Government  in 
modern  times.  When  the  construction 
industry  is  denied  funds  to  build  and  is 
forced  to  cut  production  over  50  percent, 
that  is  control  at  the  highest  level. 

When  the  banking  industry  is  per- 
mitted to  increase  its  proflts  of  up  to  50 
percent,  that  is  lopsided  control  at  the 
highest  level. 

However,  a  critical  footnote  makes  this 
lopsided  picture  even  more  absurd. 

When  highly  skilled  mechanics  in  the 
construction  industry  lose  their  job,  they 
inevitably  look  for  other  lines  of  work 
and  ultimately  are  lost  to  the  industry 
when  a  building  recovery  does  finally 
take  place.  The  resultant  scarcity  of 
skilled  manpower  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  ultimately  reflected  in  the 
higher  costs  in  housing  and  the  higher 
price  the  consumer  is  forced  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  slack  in  bank- 
ing business  is  mostly  reflected  in  the 
number  of  hours  computer  time  is  used, 
since  most  banks  are  highly  automated. 
I  suggest  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  immediately  postpone  by  6 
months  the  permit  and  authorization  of 
new  issues.  This  will  reduce  demand  on 
the  money  supply  by  some  $12  billion  at 
the  current  rate  of  business  and  will  curb 
speculation  and  provide  another  source 
of  money  supply  to  help  lower  the  inter- 
est rate. 

In  addition,  I  call  on  the  administra- 
tion to  immediately  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing by  $10  billion  on  nonpriority  items. 
I  shall  support  such  reductions  partic- 
ularly in  nonessential  defense  and  space 
expenditures.  I  believe  when  all  the  ap- 
propriation bills  have  been  voted,  I  will 
have  voted  for  more  than  $10  billion  in 
reductions. 

•  Finally,  I,  for  one,  wish  to  explicitly 
state  my  conviction  that  unless  we  take 
immediate  measures  outlined  above,  this 
Nation  will  face  the  prospect  of  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  similar  to  that  of  1929. 
I  shall  find  it  difBcult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  pay  any  credence  to  any  state- 
ment or  prognostication  by  the  Fed  or 
any  Government  official  in  this  admin- 
istration on  the  basis  of  the  performance 
record  to  date. 

I  have  only  to  recall  the  statement  by 
Charles  E.  Mitchell  who  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  crash  in  1929,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  Industrial  condition  of  the  United 
States  is  absolutely  sound. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  reassuring 
words  of  President  Coolldge  on  December 
4,  1928,  in  his  last  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  to  the  reconvening  Con- 
grress: 
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No  (Congress  of  the  United  States  ever  as- 
sembled, on  surveying  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion, has  met  with  a  more  pleasing  pros- 
pect than  that  which  appears  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

History  has  little  compassion  for  those 
who  tend  to  forget.  It  is  even  more  cruel 
to  those  who  remember  and  fail  to  take 
necessary  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  our  10th  year 
of  continuous  prosperity.  Our  Nation  is 
now  reacliing  for  a  trillion  dollar  gross 
national  product.  By  the  year  1980,  we 
expect  to  have  a  $2  trillion  GNP. 

All  of  this  growth  is  possible  if  we 
do  not  let  inflation  destroy  us.  I  submit 
this  administration  and  the  Fed  have  a 
duty  and  responsibility  to  impose  some 
form  of  limitation  on  runaway  interest 
rates.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  was  just  as 
critical  of  the  Johnson  administration 
for  failing  to  deal  forcefully  with  run- 
away interest  rates.  We  cannot  be  talk- 
ing about  price  and  wage  controls  while 
the  banks  continue  to  enjoy  ever  increas- 
ing profits  at  unprecedented  rates. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  CONTINUING  STUD- 
IES OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  show 
of  support  not  often  seen  in  the  daily 
workings  of  our  legislative  routine  has 
given  me  cause  for  sincere  and  profound 
thankfulness  at  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse of  my  colleagues  in  joining  me  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency.  Eighty-eight  Members,  in- 
cluding my  original  cosponsors  Abner 
MiKVA  and  Edward  Biester,  have  joined 
in  cosponsoring  the  bill  to  establish  the 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juve- 
nile Justice. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  short-term 
training  program  similar  to  that  of  the 
FBI  Training  Academy  be  created  to  give 
advanced  training  to  law  enforcement 
ofBcers,  juvenile  judges,  probation  per- 
sonnel, correctional  personnel,  welfare 
personnel  and  lay  personnel  working  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency.  We  can 
think  of  no  better  contribution  than  to 
better  train  and  educate  people  to  fight 
the  crime  problem  at  the  local  level. 
This  training  includes,  of  coiu-se,  pre- 
vention as  well  as  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  With  one-half  of  the  serious 
crimes  being  committed  by  juveniles  and 
with  three-fourths  of  the  juveniles  re- 
peating as  criminal  offenders,  we  feel 
that  it  is  time  to  stop  studying  the  prob- 
lem and  to  take  steps  which  will  provide 
some  action. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  to 
each  of  these  cosponsors,  who  are  listed 
below  in  alphabetical  order.  We  are 
hopeful  that  with  such  impressive  sup- 
port this  legislation  can  receive  prompt, 
thorough,  and  favorable  attention  by  the 
Congress.  There  are  many  efforts  now 
being  made  at  several  levels  of  Govern- 
ment but  we  feel  that  the  problem  of 
juvenile  crime  merits  the  definite  and 
tangible  action  which  we  have  proposed. 

The  Ust  follows: 

List  of  Cosponsoes 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  John  B.  Anderson,  of 
Illinois,   Mark  Andrews,   of   North   DakoU, 


Frank  Annunzlo,  William  H.  Ayres,  Mario 
Blaggl,  Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.,  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  Edward  P.  Boland,  W.  E.  (BlU) 
Brock. 

John  Buchanan,  J.  Herbert  Burke,  Phillip 
Burton,  of  California,  George  Bush,  Daniel 
E.  Button,  John  W.  Byrnes,  William  T.  CahiU, 
Elford  A.  Cederberg,  William  Clay,  James  M. 
Collins.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Robert  J.  Corbett,  James 
C.  Gorman,  William  O.  Cowger,  Glenn  Cun- 
ningham, Emilio  Q.  Daddario.  John  R.  Del- 
lenback.  Don  Edwards,  John  Erlenborn, 
Marvin  L.  EJsch,  Paul  Pindley,  Hamilton  Pish, 
Jr.,  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr. 

James  G.  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania,  Richard 
Pulton,  of  Tennessee,  Seymour  Halpern, 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  Ken  Hechler,  Margaret  M. 
Heckler,  Henry  Helstoski,  James  J.  Howaird, 
William  L.  Hungate,  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
ThomM  S.  Kleppe,  Dan  Kuykendall,  AUard 
K.  Lowensteln.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  Joseph 
M.  McDade,  Jack  H.  McDonald. 

Martin  B.  McKneally.  Clark  MacGregor, 
Ray  J.  Madden,  James  R.  Mann,  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga,  Thomas  J.  Meskill,  Robert  H. 
Michel,  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Charles  A.  Mosher, 
John  E.  Moss. 

William  T.  Murphy,  John  T.  Myers,  Richard 
L.  Ottinger,  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Jerry  L.  Pettis, 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  Melvln  Price,  Albert  H. 
Qule,  Tom  Railsback,  Thomas  M.  Rees, 
Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr. 

Peter  W.  Rodlno,  William  V.  Roth,  Philip 
E.  Ruppe,  Earl  B.  Ruth,  William  L.  St.  Onge, 
Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Herman  T.  Schneebell,  Henry  P.  Smith  HI, 
William  A.  Stelger,  of  Wisconsin,  Louis 
Stokes,  James  W.  Symington,  Robert  Taft, 
Jr.,  Fletcher  Thompson,  Robert  O.  Tlernan, 
Charles  E.  Wiggins,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Wen- 
dell Wyatt. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Congressman  Rails- 
back  and  Congressman  Biester,  in 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  Ju- 
venile Justice. 

Despite  the  abuse  to  which  the  issue 
of  "law  and  order"  has  sometimes  been 
subject  in  recent  years,  one  thing  which 
mounting  crime  rates,  especially  among 
young  people,  has  made  us  do  is  to  re- 
examine our  system  of  criminal  justice. 
We  have  had  to  take  a  hard  look  at  not 
only  the  theory  of  that  system,  but  at 
how  it  is  working  in  practice.  What  we 
have  found  during  that  hard  look  is  that 
we  have  let  our  criminal  justice  system — 
courts,  police,  correctional  Institutions, 
probation,  and  parole  programs — we  have 
let  all  of  these  institutions  fall  criti- 
cally behind  the  times.  We  have  starved 
them  for  money,  for  manpower  and  for 
other  resources.  And  since  we  would  not 
spend  the  money  on  these  institutions, 
we  are  now  paying  the  price  in  higher 
crime  rates,  higher  recidivism  rates,  and 
a  population  terrified  by  the  specter  of 
crime  in  the  streets. 

This  bill  is  one  step  on  the  road  to  a 
more  effective  criminal  justice  system. 
It  is  especially  important  because  it  deals 
with  the  most  worrisome  group  of  law- 
breakers— youths  and  juvenile  offenders. 
In  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Act,  Con- 
gress established  an  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  The 
bill  we  introduce  today  would  give  simi- 
lar attention  to  the  special  field  of  Ju- 
venile justice,  an  area  which  has  tra- 
ditionally received  far  less  than  its  share 
of  attention.  In  brief,  the  Institute  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  would  gather,  organize, 
and  disseminate  the  best  information 


available  on  how  to  deal  effectively  with 
juvenile  crime.  It  would  provide  not  only 
information,  but  training  to  State  and 
local  officials  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. It  would  make  widely  available  the 
best,  most  modern,  techniques  for  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  youthful  offenders. 

If  our  experience  with  crime  has 
shown  us  anything,  it  has  shown  that 
we  must  develop  new  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  criminal 
offenders.  Larger  police  forces  and 
harsher  sentences  just  would  not  do  the 
job.  The  Institute  for  Continuing  Stud- 
ies of  Juvenile  Justice,  would,  we  hope, 
be  a  leader  in  the  search  for  new  and  en- 
lightened methods  of  handling  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  juvenile  crime.  We  hope 
that  it  would  help  keep  the  juvenile  de- 
linquent and  youthful  offender  of  today 
from  becoming  the  hardened  criminal  of 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  paramount 
concern  to  every  citizen  is  the  increasing 
rate  of  crime  in  America.  Few  problems 
with  which  we  deal  are  such  a  threat 
to  our  personal  stability  and  well-being. 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  vital  part  of 
this  problem — its  prevention  and  control 
will  be  a  major  factor  in  reducing  crime 
and  redirecting  the  energies  of  the  delin- 
quent element  of  our  youth  to  useful  lives 
with  respect  for  law  and  the  society  in 
which  they  live. 

The  problem  of  delinquency  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  whole  crime  picture  has 
been  recognized  for  some  time — a  multi- 
tude of  programs  have  been  developed 
and  studies  have  been  made  aiming  at  its 
prevention  and  control.  But,  despite  ef- 
forts by  public  agencies  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  and  private  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country,  there  has 
been  no  reversal  of  the  trend.  This  year 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
ported that  arrests  of  juveniles,  ages  10 
through  17,  had  risen  78  percent  from 
1960  while  the  population  for  this  age 
group  had  only  risen  25  percent.  Further- 
more, Juveniles  have  been  found  to  be 
the  age  group  most  likely  to  repeat 
crimes.  Of  those  imder  20  released  from 
correctional  institutions  in  1963,  72  per- 
cent— nearly  three-fourths — were  rear- 
rested within  5  years.  It  is  clear  that 
what  we  have  done  has  not  been  effec- 
tive; obviously,  additional  steps  are  nec- 
essary. 

Hence,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  to- 
day a  bill  which  establishes  an  Institute 
for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice to  act  as  both  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  from  all  sources  concerned 
with  juvenile  delinquency  as  well  as  a 
short-term  training  center  for  those  di- 
rectly involved  with  delinquents. 

The  functions  of  the  Institute  will  pro- 
vide for  the  recycling  of  valuable  infor- 
mation gained  through  experiences  with 
juveniles  in  the  various  States  to  all  in- 
terested and  involved  citizens.  Not  only 
will  it  do  this  through  collecting,  pub- 
lishing and  disseminating  data  but  also 
it  will  conduct  seminars  and  workshops 
for  professionals,  offering  a  firsthand  ex- 
change of  ideas. 

Another  important  innovation  of  the 
Institute  is  its  capacity  as  a  training 
center.  Modeled  after  the  successful  FBI 
Training  Academy,  the  Institute  will 
conduct  short-term  courses  on  modem, 
proven,  effective  methods  of  dealing  with 
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delinquent  youth.  The  enrollees,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  welfare  workers, 
Judges  and  judicial  personnel,  probation 
and  correctional  officers  and  nonprofes- 
sionals connected  with  juvenile  work,  will 
return  to  their  States  and  communities 
with  valuable  information  that  they  can 
mold  to  their  particular  local  needs  and 
circumstances. 

Finally,  the  Institute  will  provide  tech- 
nical tissistance  to  the  State  and  local 
agencies  who  wish  to  develop  training 
programs  for  those  working  with  juve- 
niles. 

Overseeing  this  whole  operation  will 
be  a  director  who  will  be  a  presidential 
appointee.  An  advisory  commission  as- 
sisting him  in  the  supervision  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Institute  will  consist  of 
Federal  experts  most  directly  involved, 
such  as  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Directors  of  the  U.S.  Judicial 
Center  and  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  14  other  persons  from  the 
disciplines  concerned  with  juvenile  de- 
linquents. 

The  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice  will  provide  another  ele- 
ment necessary  to  the  success  and  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  programs  for  the 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  offenders.  It  is  time  we  wage  a 
concentrated  attack  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency— not  only  to  relieve  our  society 
from  the  burden  of  crime  but  also  to 
save  potential  delinquents  from  a  life  of 
misery. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mh-ler)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  139.779,540  automobiles  in  the  world, 
75,260,847  are  in  the  United  States.  This 
represents  about  40  percent  of  the  world 
total.  The  State  of  California  alone  has 
more  cars  than  any  other  nation  except 
France  and  Great  Britain. 


INDUSTRY  WORKS  ON  AIR 
POLLUTION  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  cnJVRK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
with  interest  the  recent  agreement  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  a  $45  million  authori- 
zation for  research  relating  to  air  pollu- 
tion caused  by  fuels  and  vehicles. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Congress,  In- 
dustry, and  the  general  public  are  be- 


ginning to  realize  that  the  blame  for 
environmental  pollution  caimot  be  placed 
upon  any  particular  group.  We  are  all 
guilty — the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  governments,  the  municipalities, 
business  and  industry,  and  even  the  in- 
dividual citizen. 

However,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  two 
industries  located  within  my  district  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  trying  to 
solve  some  aspects  of  the  air  pollution 
problems  caused  by  fuels. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  with  facili- 
ties in  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  has  for  years 
been  a  leading  research  and  developer  of 
air  pollution  control  devices.  Mr.  George 
G.  Zipf,  president  of  the  company  and 
Dr.  Neil  V.  Makala,  president  of  Esso 
Research  &  Engineering  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  recently  annoimced  that  the  two 
firms  would  develop  an  advanced  air 
pollution  control  system  for  fossil  fired 
electric  generating  plants. 

The  financing  of  this  research  project 
is  being  provided  by  16  electric  utilities 
throughout  the  country,  among  them  the 
Allegheny  power  system.  The  $7  million 
program  will  develop  a  commercial  sys- 
tem to  eliminate  99  percent  of  the  solid 
pollutants  and  90  percent  of  the  gaseous, 
and  more  difficult  to  control  sulfur  oxides 
from  the  exhaust  of  powerplant  boilers. 
Sulfur  dioxide,  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  objectionable  pollutants,  will 
be  recovered  in  the  form  of  marketable 
sulfuric  acid  to  partially  offset  the  cost 
of  the  system. 

This  is  a  major  start,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
trying  to  solve  our  air  pollution  problem; 
however,  we  cannot  rely  on  just  scat- 
tered, individual  groups  to  solve  our  en- 
vironmental crisis.  A  cohesive,  national 
program  must  be  developed  in  which  the 
full  capabilities  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governing  units  for  directing  the 
program  is  tied  in  with  the  technical 
knowledge  that  industries  and  univer- 
sities can  contribute  to  the  effort. 


A  CALL  FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
DECADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  becom- 
ing widely  recognized  that  we  have  an 
environmental  crisis  on  our  hands  in 
America. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
decade,  we  must  make  the  decision  to 
dedicate  substantial  portions  of  our  Na- 
tion's energies  and  money  to  cleaning 
up  our  degraded  land,  air  and  water  and 
to  conserving  and  preserving  our  natural 
resources. 

Last  Friday,  December  5,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  GtTDE,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
and  Mr.  Wright  joined  with  me  in  call- 
ing for  the  designation  of  the  1970's  as 
"The  Environmental  Decade"  and  put 
forward  an  action  program  to  get  the  Job 
of  protecting  our  environment  well  un- 
derway in  the  next  10  years: 

We  today  call  for  the  designation  of  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  as  the  Environmental 
Decade.  Next  New  Year's  Day,  January  1, 
1970,  would  be  a  good  time  for  all  Americana 
to  make  a  New  Year's  resolution  for  the 
decade : 


"I  pledge  that  I  shall  work  to  identify  and 
overcome  all  that  degrades  our  earth,  our 
skies,  our  water,  and  the  living  things  there- 
in, so  that  the  end  of  the  Environmental 
Decade  of  the  1970's  may  see  our  environ- 
ment Immeasurably  better  than  at  the  be- 
ginning." 

As  Members  of  Congress  specially  concerned 
with  the  conservation  of  our  environment, 
we  make  a  special  pledge  to  work  diligently 
on  a  broad  series  of  fronts : 

1.    WATEB 

a.  All  over  the  country,  man  is  running 
out  of  sources  of  usable  water.  The  decade 
must  see  the  development  of  workable  de- 
salination and  recycling  processes,  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  preventing  waste  by  evapora- 
tion and  other  causes.  "^ 

b.  Almost  every  lake  and  stream  in  the  Na- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  polluted. 
Half-hearted  standards  for  averting  water 
pollution  should  be  raised,  so  as  to  require 
everywhere  water  good  enough  for  people 
to  enjoy.  Our  present  programs  to  eliminate 
pollution  from  municipal,  industrial  and 
agricultural  sources  are  tragically  inade- 
quate. At  least  $3O-(50  billion  needs  to  be 
spent  in  the  next  five  years  for  new  municipal 
treatment  works,  separation  of  combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  industrial  waste 
treatment  facilities  and  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  anti-pollution  methods. 
The  response  to  the  manifest  need  has  been 
wholly  inadequate.  For  example.  Congress  au- 
thorized $1  billion  for  water  pollution  treat- 
ment this  year,  but  the  appropriations  re- 
quest from  both  the  Johnson  and  the  Nlson 
Administrations  has  been  for  a  ridiculous 
$214  million. 

c.  It  is  not  enough  to  clean  up  our  waters 
after  they  have  been  polluted.  Effort  must 
be  made  to  find  and  eliminate  sources  of 
pollution  before  they  begin.  For  example, 
the  Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  will 
hold  bearings  shortly  to  determine  why  the 
soap  and  detergent  industry  continues  to 
use  phosphate  as  a  leading  ingredient  of 
household  detergents,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  these  same  phosphates  are  a  leading 
cause  of  the  eutrofication — death  by  over- 
fertilization — of  so  many  of  our  waters. 

d.  A  new  and  alarming  form  of  water 
pollution  is  overheating  of  water — thermal 
pollution — caused  by  fossil-fuel  and  atomic 
power-generating  plants.  Destructive  over- 
beating  must  be  stopped. 

e.  Wetlands  and  estuaries  are  where  land 
and  water  meet.  Destroy  them,  and  we  de- 
stroy the  areas  where  our  fish  and  wildUfe 
breed,  and  where  the  air  we  breathe  gets  its 
start.  Yet  destroy  them  we  do,  whether  with 
the  help  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  draining  the  prairie  potholes  or  making 
drainage  ditches  out  of  streams,  or  with  the 
help  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
filling  countless  estuaries  and  marshes.  Pill- 
ing or  draining  for  unneeded  farmland,  or 
for  apartments  or  expressways  or  airports 
which  could  be  built  elsewhere,  goes  on 
apace.  The  Government  Operations  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee has  recently  heard  the  sad  tale  of 
speculators  despoiling  the  estuaries  of  the 
Potomac  and  of  San  Francisco  Bay;  these 
hearings  will  continue.  The  looters  of  our 
wetlands  should  be  told:  stop  it. 

2.   AOt 

a.  Air  pollution  brings  emphysema,  bron- 
chitis, lung  cancer  and  death.  It  blackens 
our  skies,  smarts  our  eyes,  wrecks  our  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  It  Is  getting  worse. 

The  internal  combustion  engine,  with  Its 
carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides,  is  the 
worst  single  polluter.  A  pollution-free  en- 
gine must  be  developed  and  used  In  vehicu- 
lar movement.  We  must  evolve  forms  of 
mass  transportation  which  do  not  pollute 
our  atmosphere. 

b.  Indiistrial  and  power  plants,  with  their 
sulfur  oxides   and  hydrocarbons   and   par- 
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tlculate  matter,  are  the  second  worst  source 
of  pollution.  They  mxist  be  guided  quickly 
Into  using  clean-burning  fuels  and  methods 
of  production  which  do  not  ruin  our  environ- 
ment. 

c.  One  of  the  newest  forms  of  air  pollution 
is  noise — by  jet  planes,  by  motor  vehicles  on 
the  freeways,  by  building  construction  crews. 
In  many  cities  and  suburbs,  we  have  already 
exceeded  the  noise  levels  where  mental  and 
physical  health  is  endangered. 

3.    LAND 

a.  The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  get 
less  full  every  year.  Agricultural  soil  erosion 
by  wind  and  water  costs  us  $1  billion  annu- 
ally. In  the  next  ten  years,  if  we  go  on  as  we 
have,  we  shall  lose  another  15  percent  of  our 
agricultural  land  values  to  erosion. 

b.  To  farm  erosion  has  now  been  added  the 
bulldozer  of  the  suburban  developer  and  the 
highway  engineer,  silting  up  our  streams  and 
ponds  and  lakes. 

c.  Chemical  pollution  of  our  soli  (as  of  our 
air  and  waters  and  wildlife)  is  growing  worse. 
Fertilizers,  herbicides,  pesticides,  chemicals 
of  war  threaten  not  Just  the  good  life,  but 
life  on  this  earth  altogether.  DDT  and  other 
persistent  pesticides  have  contaminated 
meat,  fish,  milk,  vegetables,  fruit.  They 
threaten  the  destruction  of  whole  families 
of  birds.  As  the  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  found,  negligence 
by  the.  U.S.  Army  in  its  handling  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons  at  Dugway,  Utah,  caused 
the  death  and  injury  of  over  6,000  sheep,  and 
with  a  shift  of  wind  could  have  caused  the 
death  of  even  more  human  beings.  Those 
companies  and  Individuals  which  profit  by 
chemical  pollution  do  not  give  up  easily.  We 
Intend  to  keep  after  them. 

d.  If  people  are  going  to  find  land  on 
which  to  live  and  breathe  and  enjoy  life,  we 
must  stop  the  senseless  carving  up  of  our 
landscape  by  the  highway  engineers,  the 
suburban  developer,  the  jetport  authority. 
This  requires  regional  and  national  plan- 
ning. It  requires  the  building  of  hundreds 
of  new  towns  and  consideration  of  the  gar- 
den city  concept  with  adequate  open  space 
adjacent  to  densely-populated  areas. 

e.  We  must  expand  our  programs  for  set- 
ting aside  parks,  playgrounds,  wilderness 
areas,  wild  rivers  and  seashores,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  areas.  Yet  this  year's  appropriation 
for  the  National  Park  Service  is  $123  million. 
We  must  alter  our  priorities. 

f.  Our  land  (as  well  as  our  water  and  air) 
are  about  to  be  engulfed  by  solid  wastes  and 
their  by-products — junked  automobiles, 
glass  bottles,  steel  and  aliuniuum  cans,  used 
packaging,  and  other  detritus.  We  must  re- 
consider our  tax  systems  so  as  to  put  some 
of  the  cost  of  evolving  new  methods  of  solid 
waste  disposal  on  the  manufacturer  and  user 
of  these  wasteful  products,  so  as  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  disposable  and  de- 
gradable  containers  and  wastes. 

g.  Litter — trash  and  garbage  and  cigarette 
butts — are  contributions  to  ugliness  that  al- 
most all  of  us  make  almost  every  day.  Here 
is  something  on  which  every  individual 
should  be  taking  the  pledge. 

4.  Wildlife.  Due  to  the  skill  of  our  game 
and  fish  scientists  and  managers,  many  of 
our  fish  and  wildlife  populations  are  in  bet- 
ter shape  today  than  they  were  30  years  ago. 
The  American  bison  herd,  for  example,  is  up 
from  4,000  to  25.000.  But  the  pollution  of  oiu- 
land,  our  waters,  our  air,  the  destruction  of 
wetlands,  the  Increased  use  of  chemicals,  and 
above  all,  the  inexorable  grab  at  wildlife 
habitat  by  our  increasing  population,  pose  a 
clear  and  present  danger.  Already  89  birds 
and  mammals  are  on  the  list  of  endangered 
species,  and  man  himself  may  not  be  ex- 
empt. We  must  preserve  more  wildlife 
habitat,  and  particularly  we  must  massively 
assist  our  marine  resources. 

5.  Mineral  and  forest  resources  are  being 
rapidly  depleted  by  our  industrial  technology. 
We  must  conserve  our  nop-renewable  min- 


erals; particularly,  we  must  recycle  the 
wasted  iron,  alumlniun,  copper,  zinc  and 
other  metals  with  which  we  now  fill  our 
dumps.  Our  mineral  leasing  policy  for  pub- 
lic lands  must  be  updated.  Our  forests  are 
endangered  as  we  increasingly  exceed  the  al- 
lowable cut.  It  will  cost  more  money  to  at- 
tain better  management  of  our  timber  re- 
sources. We  must  provide  it. 

6.  People.  All  of  these  environmental  re- 
sources must  be  preserved  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  life,  liberty  and  happiness 
of  our  people.  Environment  is  tor  people. 

a.  Population — how  many  people,  and 
where  they  reside — can  affect  our  environ- 
ment equally  with  what  we  do,  or  fail  to  do, 
with  it.  Our  studies  of  Florida's  Everglades, 
for  example,  show  that  too  many  people  liv- 
ing at  the  headwaters  which  moisten  the 
Everglades,  could  dry  up  and  ruin  this  price- 
less national  ecological  marvel.  In  our  metro- 
areas,  where  most  of  us  live,  our  slums,  our 
traffic  Jams,  oxu-  noise,  our  foul  air  and  water, 
our  sprawling  suburbs,  point  an  ominous 
warning.  We  urge  that  the  President's  new 
commission  on  population  problems  takes 
into  account  the  effects  of  population  on  the 
environment  as  well  as  on  other  aspects  of 
life. 

b.  If  the  environment  is  for  people,  it  is 
also  people — mostly  private  citizens,  not  Just 
the  government — who  must  lead  the  fight  to 
preserve  our  environment.  Surely,  the  gov- 
ernment must  reorder  its  structure  for  an 
all-out  fight  during  the  Environmental  Dec- 
ade: the  federal  executive  branch  must  have 
a  top-level  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, and  the  Committees  of  Congress  with 
which  we  are  associated  must  redouble  their 
efforts.  Federal,  state  and  local  legislatures 
and  courts  must  erect  the  framework  for  the 
battle.  But  citizen  activity  must  lead  the 
fight. 

c.  Among  citizens,  we  turn  to  youth  as  the 
great  hope  for  the  Environmental  Decade. 
Young  people  are  understandably  outraged 
by  the  cynicism  and  materialism  of  their 
older  generation.  We  urge  them  to  substitute 
constructive  impulse  for  negativism,  and  to 
build  for  future  generations  an  environment 
worthy  of  free  men  and  women.  We  hope 
they  will  conduct  studies,  sponsor  educa- 
tional forums.  Initiate  petitions,  svipport 
court  suits,  pressure  administrative  agencies, 
draft  legislation,  and  do  the  many  things 
needed  to  help  protect  against  environmental 
destruction. 

d.  We  turn,  too,  to  the  people  not  just 
of  the  United  States  but  of  the  world.  Pol- 
lution of  our  environment  threatens  to  en- 
gulf not  only  America,  but  all  the  land  and 
seas  and  air.  We  welcome  the  Environmental 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  scheduled 
for  1972.  and  urge  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  take  the  lead  in  making  ours  a  Model 
Planet. 

Let  the  1970's,  then,  be  preoccupied  with 
life  and  the  quality  of  life.  Before  we  starve, 
or  choke  on  polluted  air,  or  poison  ourselves 
witli  our  ruined  waters,  let  us  fight  all  who 
get  in  the  way  of  a  decent  environment.  Let 
man  in  the  Environmental  Decade  assume 
his  proper  stewardship  over  pure  water,  blue 
skies,  and  a  habitable  earth. 


UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMER- 
ICA RESPONSE  TO  DEPARTMENT 
OP  LABOR  CHARGES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 28  the  Department  of  Labor  chose  to 
make  known  to  the  press  a  memorandum 
which  contained  statements  damaging 
to  the  present  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Predictably, 
those  Labor  Department  statements  be- 


came a  prime  som'ce  of  campaign  prop- 
aganda for  a  faction  which  opposes  the 
present  union  leadership  in  an  election 
to  be  held  this  week. 

The  union  has  now  replied  to  these 
Labor  Department  charges — yet  un- 
proven — in  some  detail.  Of  course  the 
response  can  never  be  circularized  among 
the  union  membership  in  sufBcient  time 
to  give  them  both  sides  of  the  picture 
prior  to  the  voting.  But  I  believe,  and  I 
am  sure  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Congress  believes,  in  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced presentation  of  all  pertinent  facts 
bearing  on  major  public  controversies.  I 
am,  therefore,  placing  in  the  Record  the 
rebuttal  to  the  Department  of  Labor's 
widely  publicized  but  unproven  charges, 
as  contained  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  Shultz  from  Edward  L.  Carey,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America : 

Unh-eo  Mine  Workers  or  America, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  5. 1969. 
Hon.  George  P.  SHtn-Tz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  November  28,  1969,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  took  the  unique  and  un- 
usual action  of  releasing  to  the  press  an 
inter-office  memorandum  between  two  offi- 
cials of  the  Department.  The  subject  of  the 
memorandum  was  identified  as  Summary 
Report  of  Financial  Investigation  of  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

This  memorandum  was  an  obvious  attempt 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  inject  itself 
into  the  election  campaign  now  being  con- 
ducted within  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  Such  political  action  by  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  constitutes  Im- 
proper, unwarranted  and  brazen  interference 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  the  UMWA.  It  is 
already  too  late  to  take  corrective  action  to 
avoid  influencing  the  election,  but  this  abuse 
of  governmental  power  by  such  officials 
should  not  go  unpunished  by  your  office. 

The  memorandum  states  that  increases  in 
employees'  salaries  were  not  reported  to  the 
UMWA's  International  Executive  Board.  This 
is  completely  untrue.  The  UMWA  makes  six- 
mouth  audited  reports  of  all  its  financial  ac- 
tivities, including  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  every  employee.  Your  investigators  ex- 
amined these  reports  and  were  aware  that 
these  six-month  reports  are  furnished  to  the 
membership  of  every  Local  Union  and  to 
every  member  of  the  International  Execu- 
tive Board.  However,  the  Department's  mem- 
orandum states  to  the  contrary. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  above  dis- 
tribution of  six-month  reports,  the  UMWA 
furnishes  a  complete  rejwrt  annually  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  this  report  is 
available   to   the  pubUc. 

It  is  startling  to  note  that  one  of  the  em- 
ployees who  received  a  salary  increase  was 
Joseph  Yablonskl,  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board.  Yet.  Mr.  Yablonskl  is 
now  using  the  Department's  memorandum  as 
"proof"  that  such  increases  in  salary  were 
improper,  unlawful,  unauthorized  and  con- 
stitute evidence  of  corruption  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  Union,  W.  A.  Boyle.  This 
Illustrates  how  the  Department's  memoran- 
dum is  being  used  as  an  instrument  in  Jo- 
seph Yablonskl's  lle-and-smear  campaign. 

The  memorandum  states  that  "grants"  of 
money  were  made  to  employees  without  au- 
thorization. Actually,  no  such  grants  were 
ever  made.  No  doubt,  the  memorandum  was 
referring  to  bonuses  given  to  two  lawyers  for 
assuming  an  exceptionally  heavy  workload 
and  making  personal  sacrifices  over  a  pro- 
longed period  in  defending  the  Union  against 
lawsuits  brought  by  non-union  coal  opera- 
tors who  sought  to  destroy   existing  wage 
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standards,  the  UMWA  Welfare  Fund  and, 
ultimately,  the  Union  Itself. 

The  memorandum  further  states  that  hotel 
expenses  of  some  o£Bclal8  were  paid  when 
they  were  at  their  place  of  residence.  How- 
ever, as  your  Investigation  disclosed,  the 
expense  vouchers  used  by  the  employees  do 
not  provide  spaces  for  the  listing  of  all  ex- 
penses, and  the  column  marked  "Hotel"  is 
used  for  reporting  other  legitimate  expenses. 
Actuadly,  Union  employees  are  not  reim- 
bursed for  all  of  their  expenses,  and  a  great 
amount  of  such  expenses  are  paid  out  of 
their  salaries. 

It  is  strange  that  the  memorandum 
criticizes  the  Union  for  not  issuing  instruc- 
tions to  employees  concerning  reimbursement 
for  expenses  because,  first,  the  law  does  not 
require  such  instructions,  and,  second,  this 
matter  is  covered  by  the  UMWA  Constitu- 
tion which  was  written  and  ratified  by  the 
membership  at  its  conventions. 

The  memorandum  states  that  the  "Agency 
Fund",  which  was  established  to  provide 
pensions  for  the  International  Officers,  has 
never  been  adequately  disclosed  In  the  an- 
nual financial  reports.  This  is  false.  All  assets 
of  that  "Fund"  have  been  included  in  every 
report  to  your  Department.  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  regulations  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  these  assets  had  to  be  placed  in 
an  agency  account,  but  they  still  belong  to 
the  Union. 

Honest  disclosure  of  the  facts  by  your 
Department  would  have  reported  that  this 
pension  fund  was  approved  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  by  the  UMWA  Intema- 
national  Executive  Board,  of  which  Joseph 
Tablonski  was  a  member,  and  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Union  at  its  1960  Conven- 
tion (Proceedings,  pp.  260-62).  The  Proceed- 
ings also  show  that  Joseph  Tablonski  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  approved 
this  pension  fund.  Tet.  Joseph  Tablonski 
uses  your  Department's  release  as  "official 
proof"  of  his  smear  charges  that  the  Interna- 
tional Officers,  including  President  Boyle, 
are  guilty  of  corruption  In  establishing  this 
pension  fund.  The  truth  is  that  President 
Boyle  was  not  even  an  officer  of  the  Union 
at  the  time  this  fund  was  established.  Joseph 
Tablonski  was!  The  only  man  who  has  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  this  fund  was  John  L. 
liewls,  and  no  amount  of  pension  money 
could  have  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
coal  miners  for  his  leadership  through  the 
many  years  of  toll  and  strife. 

The  memorandum  further  charges  that 
UMWA  financial  reports  concerning  Lewmur- 
ken.  Inc.,  filed  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
showed  "Improper  reporting."  At  the  time 
this  matter  was  discussed  In  the  UMWA  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer's office  with  the  Depart- 
ment's two  representatives,  I  was  also  present. 
The  difference  of  opinion  at  that  meeting  was 
merely  a  disagreement  between  the  certified 
public  accountant  of  an  outstanding  firm  in 
this  city,  employed  by  the  UMWA,  and  the 
Department's  accountant  as  to  the  cost  value 
of  certain  assets.  At  no  time  was  a  question 
of  "improper  reporting"  raised. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  memorandum, 
the  Department  listed  salaries  and  expenses 
of  certain  UMWA  employees  who  are  related. 
Assuming  these  people  are  qualified  by  their 
education  and  experience  to  hold  these  posi- 
tions— and  assuming  their  salaries  are  no 
more  than  others  receive  for  similar  work — 
then  there  Is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with 
the  UMWA  employing  them.  In  fact,  their 
origin  from  a  mining  family  makes  them 
more  knowledgeable  about  and  sympathetic 
to  the  needs  of  miners. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  release 
of  this  memorandum  at  this  time  was  an 
attempt  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
UMWAs  election.  The  Department's  release 
to  the  press  of  such  a  list  of  salaries  and 
expenses  of  related  employees  would  in- 
variably cause  readers  to  assimie  that  the 
Department  was  accusing  the  leadership  of 
fraud.  Actually,  with  two  exceptions,  all  of 


those  listed  were  employed  long  before  Presi- 
dent Boyle's  term  In  office. 

This  intent  to  influence  the  election  is  even 
more  obvious  in  the  Department's  omission 
of  salaries  and  expenses  of  Joseph  Tablonski 
and  his  family.  The  amounts  received  by  the 
Tablonskis  In  1967  and  1968  are  as  follows: 

Joseph  Yablonski 

1967: 

Salary $25,  000.  00 

Expenses 12,568.00 

1968: 

Salary    $25, 000.  00 

Expenses 14,807.00 

Leon  Yablonski 

1967: 

Salary    11,000.00 

Expenses 8,725.60 

1968: 

Salary   11,000.00 

Expenses 10,437.35 

Kenneth  Yablonski 
1968: 

Retainer  and  Fee 7,  250.  00 

Expenses    881.80 

Their  salaries  were  not  meager  nor  were 
their  expenses  light.  Why  were  these  figures 
of  the  Tablonskis  omitted  from  the  memo- 
randum? It  would  seem  that  the  Tablonski 
family's  salaries  and  expenses  would  be 
equally  as  relevant  as  those  of  other  fam- 
ilies, if  the  Department  actually  Intended 
to  present  an  unbiased  report. 

I  sugg^t  that  in  fairness  to  the  members 
of  this  Union,  in  fairness  to  its  officers  and 
in  fairness  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  these 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Tablonskis 
should  be  made  available  to  the  members  of 
this  Union  and  to  the  public  with  the  same 
official  imprimatur  that  the  Department 
placed  on  its  memorandum  released  on  No- 
vember 28,  1969. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  demonstrated 
its  partiality  and  lack  of  objectivity  on  the 
eve  of  this  election  and  should  disqualify 
itself  from  any  statutory  right  to  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  the  USJWA's  election. 

Incidentally,  oiu-  attention  has  just  been 
directed  to  the  fact  that  Leonard  J.  Lurie's 
sister  is  employed  by  the  law  firm  of  Bauh 
&  Sllard,  of  which  Joeeph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  Is  the 
senior  partner.  Mr.  RaiUi  is  also  the  cam- 
paign manager  and  attorney  for  Joseph  Ta- 
blonski. Acting  Director  Leonard  J.  Lurie  of 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Labor- 
Management  and  Welfare-Pension  Reports, 
is  the  one  who  prepared  the  memorandum 
which  was  later  released  to  the  press  by  your 
Department.  Under  these  circumstances.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  an  Investigation  should 
be  made  Inunediately  to  determine  under 
what  clrcimistances  the  report  was  prepared 
and  what  other  Information  may  develop  as 
a  result  of  an  inquiry  under  your  super- 
vision. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  L.  Caxet. 


ALLEGED  MEDICAID  AND 
MEDICARE  ABUSES 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  number  of  inquiries  in 
recent  months  relative  to  alleged  medi- 
care and  medicaid  abuses  in  Iowa.  The 
letter  I  received  in  this  respect  from 
Mr.  Clarence  J.  Math  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
is  typical  of  those  inquiries.  His  letter 
follows : 

Davenport,  Iowa, 

October  29,  1989.   ' 
Hon.  Fred  Schwenoel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Fred:  There  has  been 


ft  great  deal  of  publicity  In  the  press  and 
on  radio  and  television  having  to  do  with 
what  seem  to  be  abuses  of  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  by  those  providing  medical  care.  No 
doubt  you  too  have  seen  and  heard  these 
reports  and  have  looked  Into  the  effective- 
ness of  these  programs  here  at  home,  i 
would  appreciate  It  very  much  U  you  could 
let  me  know  whether  you  have  looked  into 
this  and,  if  so,  provide  me  with  some  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
Respectfully, 

C.  J.  Math. 

ALLEGED    ItEDICAm    AND  MEDICARE    ABUSES 

In  responding  to  these  inquiries,  I  have 
relied  heavily  on  information  provided  to 
the  Iowa  Legislature's  medicaid  study 
committee.  My  response  to  Mr.  Math 
gives  a  good  overview  of  the  results  of 
my  study  of  this  problem.  Since  there 
have  been  similar  problems  on  a  national 
basis,  I  would  like  to  share  this  corre- 
spondence with  my  colleagues.  My  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Math  follows : 

December  3, 1969. 
Mr.  Clarence  J.  MatR, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Dear  Clarence:  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
your  recent  letter  concerning  the  publicity 
about  reported  abuses  of  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care by  those  that  are  providing  medical  care. 
I  already  had  my  Interest  stimulated  as  a 
result  of  these  reports,  but  I  have  looked  into 
them  further  with  respect  to  Iowa  and  the 
operation  of  such  programs  In  Iowa  since  re- 
ceiving your  letter. 

I  find  that  the  Iowa  Legislature's  Medicaid 
study  committee  has  been  following  thlr  sit- 
uation and  I  would  like  to  quote  for  you 
some  comments  made  to  this  committee  by 
Doctor  William  Krigsten  of  Sioux  City  who 
serves  this  year  as  President  of  the  Iowa  Med- 
ical Society.  I  believe  it  gives  a  good  overall 
review  and  puts  In  focus  the  problems.  Dr. 
Krigsten  said: 

"Medicaid  is  one  Important  aspect  of  the 
total  health  care  program  in  the  state.  I  em- 
phasize that  Iowa  physicians  vigorously  sup- 
port the  Medicaid  philosophy,  namely,  that 
health  care  should  be  available  to  those  who 
need  such  care  but  who  are  unable  to  afford 
It.  A  sound  program  which  embodies  this 
humanity-serving  philosophy  is  essential,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  medical  profession. 

"With  you  and  your  fellow  members  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly,  Iowa's  medical  doctors  be- 
lieve the  best  possible  health  care  should  be 
available  to  all  citizens  of  the  state.  Provid- 
ing these  services  is  a  formidable  task  for 
which  there  is  no  magic  formula.  We  have 
somewhere  in  excess  of  50,000  persons  work- 
ing as  members  of  Iowa's  health  care  team. 
This  team  uses  its  brainpower,  modern  medlc- 
Inals  and  sophisticated  equipment  to  care 
for  approximately  75,000  patients  each  day. 
We  are  talking  about  a  600  million  dollar 
annual  endeavor. 

"As  you  know,  the  means  selected  by  the 
Federal  government  to  effect  this  philosophy 
have  not  been  fully  supported  by  physicians. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  establishing  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  the  congressional  proponents 
declared  that  all  of  the  nation's  elderly  and 
needy  would  now  come  into  the  mainstream 
of  medicine.  Franldy,  we  felt  that  Iowa  was 
at  the  time  doing  a  respectable  Job  of  keep- 
ing its  people  in  the  mainstream  of  medicine. 

"Rather  than  assume  an  otstructlonist 
role,  however,  in  the  implementation  of  these 
programs,  the  Iowa  Medical  Society  has  at- 
tempted to  provide  responsible  professional 
leadership.  In  so  doing,  we  have  obviously 
come  to  be  Influenced  and  guided  by  the  in- 
tent of  the  Federal  congress.  This  intent  is 
Implicit  in  statements  such  as  the  one  for- 
mer HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner  made  In  a 
1967  Presidential  Report:  'Charity  medicine 
Is  being  abandoned  in  favor  of  new  public 
programs  which  give  needy  people  the  re- 
sources to  purchase  medical  care  from  prl- 
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Tftte  physicians  and  hospitals  on  the  same 
basis  as  more  affluent  citizens'  ". 

You  can  realize  that  there  was  an  adminis- 
trative problem  In  getting  set  up  for  a  pro- 
gram bf  this  size  but  other  testimony  which 
I  have  read  indicates  that  these  problems, 
such  as  long  delays  in  the  processing  of  pa- 
per work  and  uncertainties  over  the  eligibil- 
ity of  Individuals,  have  mostly  been  taken 
care  of  with  experience  in  operating  this 
program. 

Dr.  L.  J.  O'Brien  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  serves 
as  representative  of  the  Iowa  Medical  Society 
on  the  Medicaid  Advisory  Coiincll  and  also  as 
Chairman  of  the  Society  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance.  He  told  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee studying  Medicaid : 

"One  of  the  most  serious  and  acute  prob- 
lems from  our  vantage  point  at  this  time  Is 
public  imderstanding  of  the  program.  As  you 
are  quite  well  aware,  much  recent  attention 
bas  been  given  by  the  press  to  the  matter  of 
releasing  the  total  amount  of  Medicaid  reim- 
bursement made  to  individual  vendors.  By 
Inference  or  Innuendo,  the  publishing  of 
names  and  amounts  places  those  at  the  top 
of  the  list  in  the  position  of  being  imme- 
diately suspect.  Only  limited  effort  has  been 
made  to  explore  that  much  of  the  listed  sums 
goes  to  underwrite  the  substantial  expense 
involved  in  the  operation  of  a  physician's 
ofBce. 

"The  department  of  Social  Services  and 
the  vendor  groups.  Including  the  Iowa  Medi- 
cal Society,  share  with  the  press  the  feeling 
the  listings  should  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. At  issue  is  the  matter  of  when  and  how. 
The  vendor  groups  have  felt  time  should  be 
allowed  before  release  of  the  names  for  the 
organizations  to  analyze  the  payments  and 
provide  a  report  of  their  findings.  As  you 
know,  this  process  has  been  widely  appro- 
priately designated  peer  review. 

"The  Iowa  Medical  Society's  expanded 
peer  review  mechanisms  are  now  functioning 
and  you  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  14 
physicians  whose  1968  Medicaid  payments 
exceeded  $15,000  are  being  evaluated  by  their 
peers  to  determine  if  their  mode  of  practice 
follows  or  departs  from  an  acceptable  pat- 
tern. Tou  may  wish  to  delve  more  deeply 
into  the  peer  review  process  in  oxu"  discussion. 

"The  July  decision  of  HEW  to  freeze  Medic- 
aid pasrments  to  physicians  and  dentists  was 
disconcerting  to  Iowa's  medical  doctors.  Tou 
may  not  know  that  there  can  be  no  Increase 
In  physician  reimbursement  levels  under  this 
ruling  until  July  of  1970.  This  action  is  dif- 
ficvilt  to  comprehend  when  only  11  percent 
of  the  13.5  billion  spent  for  Medicaid  in  the 
fiscal  year  19S8  went  to  physicians. 

"In  this  respect,  and  relating  back  to  the 
matter  of  public  understanding,  it  seems 
most  Important  that  lowans  come  to  under- 
stand the  physician  is  thoroughly  regulated 
In  the  fee  determination  area  for  both  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid.  A  computerized  determi- 
nation of  fee  levels  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  tisual,  customary  and  reasonable  for- 
mula and  claims  are  paid  at  or  below  this 
pre-determined  celling.  The  element  of  rea- 
sonableness is  very  much  present  and  rep- 
resents a  definite  cost  control  mechanism." 

As  indicated  by  Doctor  O'Brien,  the  proc- 
ess of  peer  review  by  the  Iowa  Medical  So- 
ciety gives  to  doctors  the  responsibility  for 
Judging  other  doctors — not  only  as  to  the 
size  of  the  fee  Involved — but  also  to  the 
need  for  the  services  rendered  to  the  patient, 
frequency  of  extunination  and  treatment,  the 
amount  and  type  of  medicine  prescribed  and 
other  things  which  doctors  are  best  able  to 
Judge.  Of  course  it  is  fairly  easy  for  a  com- 
puter to  analyze  whether  fees  are  reasonable 
by  comparing  one  doctor's  fees  to  the  fees 
of  other  doctors  in  his  community  perform- 
ing similar  procedures.  It  is  in  more  sophis- 
ticated analysis  which  I  Just  mentioned 
where  doctors  are  best  able  to  Judge  their 
colleagues. 

Indeed  Doctor  Krigsten  in  a  statement  to 
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the  press  late  this  summer  {minted  out  that 
there  is  virtually  no  way  under  either  Medic- 
aid or  Medicare  in  which  an  excessive  fee  may 
be  charged  for  a  particular  service. 

This  same  statement  by  Dr.  Krigsten  com- 
ments on  the  arbitrary  singling  out  of  physi- 
cians who  received  a  certain  amount  of  money 
under  Medicare  or  Medicaid  programs  with- 
out adequate  explanation  or  without  prior 
review.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this 
suggests  at  least  by  inference  the  presence 
of  dishonesty,  especially  when  words  like 
cheating  and  abuse  are  prominent  in  the 
reports. 

I  would  not  be  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
either  the  computer  (H'  individuals  who  ad- 
minister this  program  cannot  be  fooled  by 
someone  who  sets  out  deliberately  to  do  so. 
However,  the  review  mechanism  as  set  up  in 
Iowa  is  designed  to  ferret  out  any  unusual 
pattern  of  activity,  any  excessive  fee  charges 
and  any  other  pattern  of  activity  which  de- 
parts from  the  normal. 

Such  activities  are  then  given  special  at- 
tention by  the  Medical  Society  peer  review 
program  with  recommended  action  being  for- 
warded to  the  parties  Involved.  If  appropriate 
action  cannot  be  taken  at  tbe  county  level, 
then  the  matter  can  be  referred  to  the  state 
claims  review  committee  which  also  func- 
tions as  an  appeal  mechanism  when  there  is 
disagreement  with  findings  at  a  lower  level. 

I  was  Interested  in  the  comment  by  Doctor 
Krigsten  In  one  of  the  statements  he  has 
made  on  this  subject  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
of  Interest  to  you.  He  said,  "I  would  empha- 
size that  Iowa  physicians  are  vitally  inter- 
ested, as  are  most  citizens  of  the  state,  in  the 
wise  use  of  tax  dollars  and  in  efficiency  and 
economy  in  government — particular  health 
services,  and  in  all  health  services  for  that 
matter.  The  Iowa  Medical  Society  is  making 
available  its  expertise  and  Its  manpower  to 
assist  in  structiu°ing  an  Iowa  Medicaid  pro- 
gram which  is  fiscally  sound  and  which  serves 
the  health  care  needs  of  those  for  whom  It 
Is  intended.  In  situations  where  questions  are 
raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  physician's 
charge  or  his  mode  of  practice,  the  Society  is 
unequlvocably  dedicated  to  clearing  and  pro- 
tecting the  innocent  and  to  identifying  the 
guilty.  We  believe  the  broad  application  of 
the  professional  peer  review  system  will  do 
more  than  any  single  thing  to  assure  the 
success  of  Medicaid.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  challenge  which  is  present  in  a  program 
such  as  this." 

Knowing  Iowa  doctors  as  I  do,  I  feel  certain 
that  they  will  be  more  Interested  than  any- 
one else  in  identifying  any  physician  who 
abuses  the  Medicaid  program  in  taking  ap- 
propriate action.  I  am  confident  after  exam- 
ining the  mechanism  as  outlined  in  its  vari- 
ous details  in  this  letter,  that  the  Medical 
Society  has  an  adequate  mechanism  and  the 
appropriate  attitude  to  control  not  only  ex- 
cessive cost  but  over  utilization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  Schwengel, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  been  the  repeated  target  of 
misleading  statements  by  administration 
spokesmen  who  have  sought  to  under- 
mine public  confidence  in  Congress  and 
to  give  the  impression  that  little  has  hap- 
pened here  this  session.  I  want  to  make 
two  basic  points  in  this  respect: 

First.  This  Congress  has  performed  its 
duties,  in  the  face  of  repeated  adminis- 


tration delays,  obfuscation.  confusion, 
and  lack  of  leadership  by  the  adminis- 
tration. We  ask  not  to  be  Judged  either 
by  their  statements,  or  ours,  but  by  what 
has  happened — by  the  record  of  this 
Congress. 

Second.  The  effort  by  the  administra- 
tion to  discredit  this  Congress  Is  a  cal- 
culated one  to  cover  up  for  the  lack  of 
any  comprehensive  administration  do- 
mestic program  or  policy,  and  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  1970  elections.  Anjjone 
familiar  with  past  political  tactics  can 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is — the  familiar 
trick  of  attacking  to  discredit  rather 
presenting  positive  programs. 

I  would  h(^3e  that  the  press  would  look 
to  the  record  to  inform  the  public.  The 
glib  Madison  Avenue  tactics  that  are 
being  used  to  try  to  blame  the  Congress 
and  to  distract  the  people  from  lack  of 
executive  leadership  and  failure  to  ad- 
vance a  cohesive  program  are  being 
foisted  on  the  public  by  the  administra- 
tion advertising  experts.  I  would  hope 
that  the  press  is  not  so  cowed  by  ad- 
ministration criticism  that  it  accepts 
the  handouts  and  the  glib  rhetoric  of 
the  White  House  admen  who  appear  to 
be  calling  the  tune  of  government  by 
press  release.  The  Congress  is  not  cowed 
by  such  tactics. 

The  delays  and  confusion  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  led  to  its  own  failure 
to  confront  the  problems  of  this  Nation. 
Congress  has  beien  tolerant  of  this  new 
and  untried  administration.  It  has  ac- 
cepted the  confusion,  the  delays,  the  lack 
of  clearly  stated  goals,  the  limited  lead- 
ership as  the  struggle  of  an  administra- 
tion seeking  its  way.  It  has  now  become 
abundantly  clear  that  there  is  no  admin- 
istration program,  and  no  sound  imder- 
standing of  the  problems  that  confront 
this  country.  It  has  also  become  clear 
that  press  agentry  has  been  susbtituted 
for  action.  In  the  face  of  this  confusion 
and  this  cohesion  gap,  the  Congress  has 
quietly  gone  about  its  work,  and  has 
given  the  administration  every  possible 
chance  to  outline  a  program  and  express 
it  in  tangible  terms  of  proposed  legis- 
lation. However,  this  administration  tias 
emerged  as  a  "say  much,  do  little"  ad- 
ministration whose  greatest  talents  ap- 
pear to  lie  in  the  realm  of  press  agentiy 
and  smooth  public  relations.  It  has  been 
a  following,  not  a  leading,  administra- 
tion. It  has  shown  a  disconcerting  lack 
of  imderstanding  of  the  real  domestic 
problems  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  noted  that  this  administration, 
while  following  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gress, has  sought  to  claim  as  its  own 
many  of  the  programs  initiated  here.  We 
are  willing  to  allow  it  to  extravagantly 
claim  that  credit  if  it  will  move  the  ad- 
ministration into  a  posture  of  agreeing 
to  act  instead  of  Just  talking  about  the 
needs  of  this  country.  And  if  the  admin- 
istration will  just  continue  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Congress  and  cease  some  of  its 
delaying  and  confused  efforts,  this  Con- 
gress will  give  the  Nation  a  fine  record 
of  achievements  before  it  finally  ad- 
journs. 

I  would  add  a  personal  word  to  the 
President,  I  would  say  to  him:  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, please  advise  your  spokesmen  to 
speak  more  coherently,  to  be  more  con- 
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sistent,  to  lessen  the  rhetoric  and  in- 
crease the  substance,  and  to  let  Congress 
know  the  administration's  position  so 
Congress  may  more  effectively  work  its 
will.  And,  Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to 
join  with  us,  to  come  along  with  this 
responsible  Congress,  and  together  put 
our  programs  into  action  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 


THE  1970  S— A  CRITICAL  ERA  IN 
NUCLEAR  POWER 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  3,  1969,  Congressman  Chet 
HoLiFiELD^  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  addressed  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum  Annual  Con- 
ference In  San  Francisco. 

His  remarks  on  "The  1970's — A  Criti- 
cal Era  in  Nuclear  Power"  set  out  a  lucid 
exposition  of  the  problems  and  progress 
inherent  in  the  development  of  this  new 
energy  source  that  promises  so  much 
for  the  future. 

Congressman  Holifield  stressed  to 
atomic  industry  leaders  that  the  most 
important  challenge  in  the  field  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  breeder  reactor.  He  said 
that  this  reactor  will  provide  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  electrical  energy  so 
vitally  needed  to  support  our  growing 
economy  and  burgeoning  population. 

He  also  expressed  concern  in  regard 
to  the  administration's  proposal  to  sell 
the  three  Government-owned  gaseous 
diffusion  plants  to  private  industry  in 
the  near  future. 

Recalling  the  bitter  days  of  the  Dixon- 
Yates  proposal  imder  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  he  said  such  a  sale  is 
prematiure  and  would  create  another 
similar  bitter  division. 

Congressman  Holifield,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  has 
broad  knowledge  in  the  atomic  energy 
field  based  on  his  more  than  two  decades 
of  service  on  the  Joint  Committee.  I  urge 
each  Member  to  read  his  speech  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  developments  and  challenges  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy. 

I  include  Congressman  Holifield's  re- 
marks "The  1970's — A  Critical  Era  in 
Nuclear  Power"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  1970's — A  Critical  Era  in 
Nuclear  Power 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Is 
In  Its  23rd  year  of  carrying  out  Its  legislative 
and  oversight  review  responsibilities  of  the 
atomic  energy  program.  We  have  completed 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  atomic  develop- 
ment. 

From  1946  to  1954  the  Committee  con- 
centrated on  the  improvement  of  weapon 
design  and  the  accumulation  of  an  adequate 
inventory  of  weapons.  We  also  initiated  and 
funded  the  first  four  nuclear  propulsion  re- 
actors for  our  nuclear  submarines. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Hicken- 
looper  and  Congressman  Sterling  Cole  the 
omnibus  revision  of  the  original  McMahon 
bill  was  completed.  While  maintaining  a  vig- 
orous weapon  development  program,  we  di- 
rected that  a  strong  second  program  of  peace- 
time application  of  the  atom  be  developed. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  we  can  say 
with  pride  that  we  have  been  successfxU  be- 


yond most  predictions  in  both  the  weapon 
program  and  the  atoms-for-peace  program. 

The  existence  of  your  great  Association 
and  the  strong  attendance  at  this  convention 
is  evidence  of  the  Interest  of  a  wide  sector 
of  United  States  industry  and  finance. 

The  private  capital  Investment  In  mines, 
mills,  reactor  building  facilities,  research  and 
development  laboratories,  and  related  atomic 
industries  represents  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. In  addition  the  Federal  government  has 
Invested  billions  of  dollars  for  research  and 
development,  and  for  necessary  construction 
of  facilities  for  military  and  peaceful  appli- 
cations of  nuclear  energy. 

It  has  taken  more  than  billions  of  dollars, 
however.  It  has  required  the  dedication  and 
service  of  thousands  of  scientists,  engineers, 
technicians,  and  business  leaders. 

In  the  last  analysis  our  success  in  this 
great  program  could  not  have  been  made 
without  cooperative  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  United  States 
Industry. 

There  is  credit  enough  to  share  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  atomic  programs. 

There  is  blame  enough  to  share  for  our 
failures. 

It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  try  to  di- 
vide the  credits  or  the  blame  between  the 
Committee,  the  Commission,  and  industry. 

I  do  want  to  stress  once  again  that,  in  the 
main,  our  success  has  been  made  possible 
because  of  the  cooperation  between  the  three 
aforementioned  entities.  I  qualified  that 
statement  by  saying  "in  the  main"  because 
there  was  one  time  period  when  bitter  divi- 
sion developed  between  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  between  the  Commission 
and  the  Committee.  More  about  that  later. 

Your  organization.  In  my  opinion,  can 
render  a  great  service  in  the  decade  that  lies 
ahead.  A  sound  foundation  has  been  laid, 
and  if  cooperation  continues  we  can  bring  to 
fruition  the  dream  of  abundant.  Indeed  al- 
most unlimited  energy. 

As  I  see  it  there  are  two  equally  impor- 
tant challenges: 

1.  developing  a  technically  successful  and 
economic  breeder  reactor. 

2.  solving  the  problem  of  siting  of  nuclear 
and  conventional  type  electric  generating 
plants,  including  reconciling  the  need  for 
power  and  the  goal  shared  by  us  all  of  pro- 
tecting or  enhancing  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

The  short  range  challenge  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  wave  of  opposition  to  siting  of  all 
kinds  of  electric  generating  plants,  whether 
nuclear  or  fossil  fueled. 

This  opposition  stems  from  a  growing 
awareness  of  environmental  pollution.  The 
danger  however  Is  that  much  of  this  opposi- 
tion is  based  on  emotionalism  without  basic 
factual  information  of  the  relative  environ- 
mental Impact  of  conventional  fossil  fueled 
plants  and  nuclear  fueled  generating  plants. 
Also  lacking  1-.  widespread  awareness  of  the 
economic  cost  to  our  society  of  inadequate 
supplies  of  electrical  energy  and  the  adverse 
impact  of  a  power  deficiency  on  the  health 
and  standard  of  living  of  our  people.  The 
present  reaction  to  and  arguments  against 
the  siting  of  electric  generating  plants  is 
akin  to  an  argument  to  eliminate  the  auto- 
mobile because  of  automobile  accidents  or 
because  automobile  engines  emit  noxious 
contaminants. 

Your  organization  is  representative  of  al- 
most every  phase  of  the  nuclear  Industry.  It 
Is  your  duty  to  defend  that  Industry  by  mak- 
ing the  facts  available  to  the  public. 

ENVIRONMENT 

I  have  been  heartened  by  your  response  to 
the  growing  resistance  from  environmental 
extremists.  This  is  an  Important  challenge 
to  future  utilization  of  nuclear  reactors.  Here 
again  we  need  the  close  cooperation  of  in- 
dustry, the  Conunlsslou,  and  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Committee  is  determined  to  do  Its 
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part.  We  have  concluded  Phase  I  of  our 
environmental  hearings  in  which  we  have 
established  basic  data  on  the  overall  im- 
pact on  the  envlronnent  from  all  types 
of  electrical  generating  plants.  Shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  we  will  open  Phase  II 
of  the  hearincs.  These  hearings  will  be  open 
to  the  atomic  industry  people  and  to  rep- 
resentative critics  of  the  industry.  It  is  my 
Intention  to  separate  sensationalism  based 
on  emotion  and  theoretical  conjecture,  from 
facts  and  objective  analysis. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been 
responding — and  must  consider  as  part  of  its 
duty  a  continued  response — to  the  public 
clamor  against  reactor  siting  and  reactor 
utilization. 

Working  together  we  can  allay  the  fears  of 
the  public  and  demonstrate  the  true  value 
of  this  great  technical  achievement  by  show- 
ing the  comparative  Impact  of  the  effects  of 
conventional  and  nuclear  plants  on  the 
environment.  At  the  same  time  we,  of  course, 
will  support  sound  and  non-discriminatory 
adjustments  to  protect  a  viable  environment. 

POWERPLANT   SITING 

The  utilities  have  not  accepted  as  yet,  the 
facts  of  life. 

The  environmental  shadow  on  the  wall  is 
no  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  It  can  grow  to 
catastrophic  size. 

The  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  might  well 
consider  the  advisability  of  advocating  state 
legislation  setting  up  State  Siting  Authori- 
ties for  all  types  of  generating  plants.  Such 
Authorities  would  represent  all  sectors  of 
their  respective  citizenry — public  users  of 
electricity,  public  and  private  investor-owned 
generating  facilities,  as  well  as  environmen- 
talists. The  Authority  should  be  authorized 
to  hold  hearings  and  use  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  acquire  appropriate  sites 
deemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State's  population. 

Appropriate  tax  laws  may  well  be  in  order. 

New  York  has  already  moved  in  this  di- 
rection. 

I  understand  Vermont  has  taken  first  legal 
steps  In  this  direction. 

Congressman  Hosmer  and  I  have  recom- 
mended to  Governor  Reagan  and  a  California 
Assembly  Committee  on  Space  and  Atomic 
Energy  that  similar  action  be  taken  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

FAST   BREEDER    PROGRAM 

The  second  objective  is  a  long  range  ob- 
jective, but  It  requires  a  coordinated  effort  If 
It  Is  to  be  achieved. 

The  most  important  challenge  which  faces 
us  at  this  time  is  to  develop  a  breeder  reactor. 
It  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  industry  and 
to  the  future  development  of  our  nation. 

It  is  important  also  to  the  burgeoning  pop- 
ulation of  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  a  far  greater  techno- 
logical challenge  than  was  the  development 
of  our  present  water  reactors. 

It  will  take  more  dollars.  Industry  cannot 
carry  this  massive  research  and  development 
load  alone. 

We  will  be  forced  to  rely  on  Federal 
financing  for  a  major  part  of  the  needed 
dollars.  Unless  we  have  a  united  front  of  co- 
operative Committee.  Commission  and  pri- 
vate Industry  support  for  the  breeder  pro- 
gram, we  will  not  succeed. 

This  then  Is  the  great  challenge.  This  is 
the  game. 

Unless  we  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball  and 
maintain  our  drive  toward  the  goal,  we  will 
lose  the  game. 

We  cannot  afford  to  block  the  quarterback. 
We  cannot  confuse  the  signals.  We  cannot 
fumble  the  ball. 

Now  gentleman,  it  is  my  intention  to  en- 
gage in  some  plain  talk.  I  do  so  not  in  a  spirit 
of  antagonism,  but  in  a  spirit  of  deep  con- 
viction, based  on  twenty-three  years  of 
service  on  the  Joint  Committee  and  twenty- 
seven  years  in  Congress  pursuing  legislative 
goals. 


December  8,  1969 
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Tou  may  recall  that  earlier  in  my  state- 
ment— I  said  that  there  was  "a  time  period 
when  bitter  division  developed  between 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  be- 
tween the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Joint  Committee." 

That  period  was  in  1954. 

The  issue  was  the  Dixon- Yates  proposal  of 
the  Eisenhower-Nixon  Administration.  It  was 
presented  to  our  Committee  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Admiral 
Strauss,  and  his  general  manager.  It  had  the 
l>acklng  of  a  substantial  part  of  Indiistry  and 
the  financial  community. 

Boiled  down  to  Its  essentials  the  Dlxon- 
Tates  proposal  would  have  used  a  national 
security  formula,  which  allowed  long  term 
Federally  guaranteed  25  year  bonds  backed 
by  a  Federal  contract,  to  finance  the  Dixon- 
Yates  private  investor  owned  electrical  gen- 
erating plant  costing  107  million  dollars.  It 
would  have  used  the  Federally  owned  T.V.A. 
system  to  transmit  the  i>ower  several  hun- 
dred miles  to  Dixon-Yates  customers  In  the 
city  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The  Dixon-Yates  proposal  collapsed  under 
the  pitiless  glare  of  public  exposure.  But  be- 
fore it  died,  it  split  the  Joint  Committee  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  a  partisan 
basis.  It  took  a  long  time  for  the  Committee 
to  overcome  the  bitterness  and  division  that 
proposal  generated.  It  eventually  led  to  the 
defeat  of  a  Presidential  nominee  for  a  Cabi- 
net position. 

I  foresaw  the  danger  and  warned  the  Re- 
publican Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Commission  against  the  Dixon- Yates 
proposal.  My  warning  went  unheeded.  We  all 
remember  the  result. 

I  believe  I  can  see  history  trying  to  repeat 
itself.  Another  dangerous  proposal  is  In  the 
incubator,  the  sale  of  the  three  diffusion 
plants. 

The  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  has  been 
in  the  forefront  In  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  disposition  of  the  plants.  I  do  not 
question  their  right  of  advocacy.  I  am  sure 
they  will  not  question  my  right  to  disagree. 
But,  I  can  see  another  bitter  division  de- 
veloping In  the  proposal  to  sell  the  gaseous 
diffusion  plants.  The  resulting  controversy 
will  obstruct  anc  delay  the  progress  of 
atomic  technology.  Our  energies  will  be  di- 
verted from  our  priority  goal  of  develop- 
ing the  breeder  reactor.  We  will  be  diverted 
by  the  controversy.  We  may  fumble  the 
ball.  We  may  even  lose  the  ballgame. 

Why  is  this  occurring?  Why  are  we  en- 
dangering the  cooperation  between  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Commission  and  Industry? 

Suddenly,  we  are  told  that  it  Is  urgent 
that  these  diffusion  plants  be  placed  In  the 
private  sector  without  delay.  But  I  ask  you, 
has  this  great  new  atomic  Industry  been  de- 
veloped by  free  enterprise  dollars?  Of  course 
not.  P^ee  enterprise  has  had  its  Important 
part  In  nuclear  development,  but  Federal 
tax  dollars  paid  free  enterprise  contractors 
for  their  services.  It  has  been  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
industry  In  all  phases  of  the  work — in  re- 
search, development,  construction  and  op- 
eration. These  plants,  represent  an  enormous 
taxpayer  Investment  and  every  witness,  with- 
out exception,  acknowledged.  In  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Committee,  that  these  plants 
are  among  the  most  efficiently  operated  fa- 
ciuties  In  the  world. 

The  Joint  Committee  Is  composed  of  men 
who  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system 
as  a  goal.  We  have  moved  steadily  toward 
that  goal.  We  have  gauged  each  move  In  re- 
lation to  the  status  of  this  developing  In- 
dustry. We  have  worked  toward  a  private 
mining  and  milling  Industry.  We  have  moved 
toward  the  private  ownership  of  enriched 
uranium  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted. 
We  have  encouraged  and  supported  private 
research  and  development  efforts  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  goal  of  building  a  private 


manufacturing  and  supply  industry  In  the 
basic  tradition  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  have  talked  to  many  people  about  the 
sale  of  the  diffusion  plants  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. Many  have  doubts,  mostly  on  timing. 
Some  have  made  their  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  traditional  belief  in  the  theory  of 
free  enterprise — without.  In  my  opinion, 
full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  remain- 
ing problems.  I  rather  suspect  some  few 
may  have  reached  their  conclusions  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  stand  to  gain  If  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  participate  with  a 
select  few  In  the  windfall  acquisition  and 
monopolistic  control  of  the  jugular  vein  of 
th3  atomic  Industry. 

In  my  opinion  these  few  will  have  to  wait. 

Governmental  actions  take  place  today  In 
a  gold  fish  bowl.  Every  action  faces  critical 
challenge.  Any  action  which  even  appears 
to  conflict  with  the  public  Interest  will  be 
criticized  and  If  It  does  conflict  with  the 
broad  public  interest  It  will  poison  all  who 
touch  it. 

The  fuel  material  from  these  diffusion 
plants  will  be  used  in  the  main  by  Investor- 
owned  utilities.  These  utilities  are  govern- 
mentally  supervised  because  they  operate  In 
a  zone  of  monopoly  franchise  and  In  a  zone 
of  guaranteed,  although  limited,  profits. 
They  are  not  typical  free  enterprise  opera- 
tions, as  we  all  know.  They  must  justify 
their  capital  expenditures  and  their  opera- 
tional expenses.  Item  by  item  to  State  or 
Federal  Regulatory  bodies.  In  my  opinion 
most  of  these  utilities  have  acted  respon- 
sibly in  recent  decades.  They  have  usually 
kept  their  rates  at  reasonable  levels.  Because 
their  fuel  costs  are  reflected  In  the  price  of 
every  kilowatt,  special  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  price  of  nuclear  fuel  produced 
In  Federally  owned  facilities. 

These  great  diffusion  plants  cost  a  lot  of 
money — taxpayers'  money.  They  are  the  most 
modern  separation  plants  In  the  world. 

They  are  worth  more  than  book  value  to 
the  electrical  rate  payers  of  our  country. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  operating  at 
only  about  40  percent  capacity  but  our  best 
estimate  Is  that  they  will  be  operating  at 
100  percent  of  their  capacity  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  70's. 

Additional  plant  capacity  will  be  needed 
thereafter.  To  have  it  available  when  needed 
we  must  start  Improvement  arvd  expansion 
of  the  present  plants  in  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year.  130  mUllon  dollars  should  be  Included 
In  the  1970-71  budget  to  start  cascade  Im- 
provement. Similar  annual  amounts  or  even 
more  will  be  needed  from  1971  to  1980.  Such 
an  Investment  cannot  be  Justified  on  a  short 
range  basis  by  a  private  enterprise.  It  can  be 
justified  on  a  ten  or  twelve  year  operating 
period  providing  It  is  financed  on  a  Federal 
cost  of  money  basis.  The  product  must  be 
priced  on  a  level  which  will  defray  costs  or 
production  and  eventually  capital  retire- 
ment. 

The  stated  Intention  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  sell  the  three  diffusion  plants  in  the 
near  future  Is  based  on  the  ideological 
premise  of  turning  over  to  private  enterprise 
the  one  remaining  link  In  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  not  In  private  hands.  In  my  opinion  it 
Is  premattire  to  do  so.  It  causes  concern  In 
the  nuclear  market  place  on  the  part  of  po- 
tential buyers  of  nuclear  plants  and  manu- 
facturers of  nuclear  reactors.  It  can  Interfere 
with  a  growing  International  market  for  U.S. 
reactor  hardware. 

We  had  better  stop,  look  and  listen  before 
we  are  carried  away  with  slogans  or  acquisi- 
tive g^ed. 

We  need  some  hard  answers  to  some  hard 
questions. 

1.  Is  private  Industry  really  ready 

a.  to  pay  a  fair  market  value  for  this  total 
government  plant  and  Its  back-up  Inventory 
of  yellow  cake  and  enriched  uranium; 

b.  to  start  In  1970  a  six  or  seven  hundred 
million  dollar  casca^le  Improvement  program 
for  the  three  plants  over  and  above  acquisi- 
tion costs  for  the  plants? 


2.  Can  a  private  ocHporatlon  assume  the 
present  international  commitments  for  long- 
range  fuel  supply  and  make  additional  com- 
mitments under  our  "atoms-for-peace"  pro- 
gram? 

3.  Will  foreign  customers  have  the  confi- 
dence In  buslness-to-biislness  promises  with- 
out the  present  Govemment-to-Govemment 
agreements? 

4.  Can  free  private  enterprise  honestly  as- 
sure the  Congress  that  competition  will  occur 
If 

a.  one  owner  purchases  the  three  plants 

b.  three  separate  owners  purchase  the 
three  plants? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  the 
proponents  of  sale  will  be  required  to  face. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  the  indus- 
try Is  prospierlng. 

Nuclear  power  plants  sure  being  purchased 
from  the  manufacturers.  A  wave  of  new  or- 
ders are  In  sight. 

The  price  of  fuel  Is  reasonable,  and  there 
Is  no  question  of  fair  distribution  at  non- 
discriminatory prices. 

There  has  been  no  suppKtrtable  claim  that 
the  plants  are  Inefficient.  They  are  being  op- 
erated by  top-flight  private  industrial  com- 
panies. 

The  taxpaylng,  rate  paying  customers  are 
receiving  widespread  benefits  from  their  In- 
vestment of  public  monies. 

On  the  other  hand  a  minimum  distribution 
of  benefits  to  the  taxpayers  would  occur  if  a 
few  corporate  entitles  were  allowed  to  es- 
tablish a  middleman's  toll  gate  position  be- 
tween production  of  nuclear  fuels  and  the 
ultimate  buyers  of  electricity. 

PROBLEMS  IN  FAST  BREEDER  REACTOR  PROGRAM 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  who 
has  given  dedicated  service  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  uses  of  the  peace  time  atom,  I 
make  this  appeal  to  you  today. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball.  Development 
of  the  fast  breeder  Is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance— 

To  industry. 

To  having  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
electrical  energy. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  an  exploding  popula- 
tion. 

We  can  develop  the  fast  breeder,  only  on 
the  basis  of  heavy  Government  support — we 
will  move  forward  on  the  basis  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  AEC,  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  private  sector  of  Industry  and  fi- 
nance. 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  at  this  time.  Re- 
search and  development  funds  are  being 
cut  across  the  bocu-d  by  the  Administration. 
I  do  not  have  time  to  examine  the  Ideologi- 
cal and  economic  JusUflcatlon  for  such  cuts. 
I  p<rint  at  this  time  to  the  results  In  the 
breeder  program.  The  Admimstratlon  has 
been  whittling  away  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  for  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder 
Reactor  program  from  the  $99  million  origi- 
nally requested  by  those  responsible  for  the 
program  to  lees  tban  $85  million.  And  yet 
we  are  told  that  this  program  Is  the  high- 
est priority  effort  In  our  civilian  power  pro- 
gram. 

Presidential  Candidate  Richard  Nixon  on 
October  5.  1968.  In  New  York,  in  a  speech  en- 
titled: "Research  Gap  Crisis  In  American 
Technology"  opened  up  his  comments  by 
saying  that  energy  was  a  prime  requirement 
In  our  society.  Then  he  said: 

"With  the  goal  of  fulfilling  that  require- 
ment, I  believe  we  should  step  up  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  breeder  reactor  proj- 
ect which  could  provide  virtually  Inexhaust- 
able  energy  at  extremely  low  coet.  At  pres- 
ent this  project  is  going  forward  very  slowly 
although  Its  promise  for  mankind  is  as  great 
as  any  oUier  likely  development." 

If  this  philosophy  of  cutting  research  and 
development  for  fiscal  reasons.  Is  dupUcated 
In  subsequent  years,  the  fast  breeder  with 
Its  great  promise,  will  not  b«  successfully 
developed. 

At  this  critical  point  we  mxist  make  every 
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available  research  and  development  dollar 
count.  For  two  reasons: 

1.  To  obtain  at  present  the  maxUniun  re- 
sult from  each  available  dollar. 

2.  To  achieve  steady  constructive  progress 
In  order  to  jiistify  increased  Federal  and 
industrial  support  in  follow-on  fiscal  years. 

How  are  we  to  maximize  the  results  from 
each  available  dollar? 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  our  progress  in 
the  fast  breeder  program. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  are  not 
satisfied. 

Representatives  of  industry  have  told  me 
that  they  are  not  satisfied. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year,  I  in- 
tend to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  blue 
ribbon  ad  hoc  Committee  to  analyze  this  cur- 
rent problem. 

While  I  have  no  final  announcement  to 
make  at  this  time,  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
proposal  will  receive  serious  study  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  approved  by  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  should  be  small. 
It  should  be  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  members.  Each  member 
must  be  of  top  capability  and  experience  in 
fields  directly  related  to  analyzatlon  of  meth- 
ods to  solve  advanced  scientific  problems.  The 
Committee  must  have  amongst  its  members 
strong  engineering  capability  for  bringing 
theoretical  concepts  into  reality.  It  must 
have  amongst  its  members  a  capability  to 
specify  top  quality  industrial  standards  to 
make  fast  breeder  hardware. 

We  must  use  our  great  national  laboratories 
in  our  priority  programs  but  the  national 
laboratories  must  affirm  a  new  sense  of  mis- 
sion and  an  Intensity  of  dedication  to  the 
primary  purpose  for  which  the  laboratories 
exist. 

Unless  we  can  attack  the  problems  of  the 
fast  breeder  with  a  concentration  of  in- 
terest— 

We  will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  fi- 
nancial commitment  must  be  channeled  to 
more  efiBcient  activities. 

I  am  hopeful  that  such  a  study  by  such  a 
Committee  will  clarify  the  present  cloudy 
situation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  clear  set  of  recom- 
mendations can  be  given  to  our  Committee — 
recommendations  which  will  help  us  to  make 
every  apprpprlated  dollar  count,  which  will 
Justify  our  Committee  In  requesting  adequate 
dollars  in  future  fiscal  years. 
In  conclusion  gentlemen, 
I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  points  I  have 
made. 

I  will  reemphasize  that  we  face  a  critical 
era  In  the  1970'b. 

We  can  stand  stiU  with  the  water  reactor 
technology  and  fail  to  achieve  the  full  poten- 
tial of  our  nuclear  fuel  resources. 

We  can  Ise  diverted  and  divided  from  con- 
structive cooperation.  We  can.  if  we  choose, 
tut  our  lances  at  windmills  with  the  same 
Ineffective  results  which  Don  Quiote  bad,  or 
We  can  unite  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  the 
breeder  reactor  and  extract  the  maximum 
amount  of  energy  from  our  nuclear  fuels, 
thereby  bequeathing  to  our  progeny  an  al- 
most unlimited  supply  of  electrical  energy. 


PINKVILLE— A  PINK  PROMOTION 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tiiis 
point  in  the  Recx)rd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
passage  of  time  the  alleged  "Mylai 
massacre"  is  being  brought  into  proper 
perspective  and  examined  more  closely. 
The  people  are  questioning  why  a  single 
Incident  of  violence  occurring  during 
wartime  in  enemy  territory  has  been  so 
overwhelmingly  blown  out  of  proportion, 
and  a  manufactured  significance  for  it 


impressed  so  insistently  upon  an  imsus- 
pecting  American  people. 

The  stories — the  rumors,  half-truths, 
innuendoes,  hearsay  and  all — have  been 
multiplied,  expanded,  embroidered,  and 
manipulated  in  the  lowest  style  of  yellow 
journalism.  Purported  witnesses  have 
been  paid  for  their  stories;  yet  any  men- 
tion of  bought  witnesses  is  missing  from 
the  repeated  reports.  Nor  is  "Pinkville" — 
Mylai — described  as  a  Communist  guer- 
rilla village  known  essentially  as  an 
enemy  stronghold.  Pinkville  was  a  battle- 
ready  enemy  encampment,  populated 
with  crime-hardened  and  fanatical  ter- 
rorists of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  not  an 
innocent  farming  village  occupied  by 
peasants  peacefully  engaged  in  tilling  the 
soil. 

The  news  media  has  made  no  effort  to 
explain  to  those  who  have  not  experi- 
enced combat  that  the  accepted  con- 
ventional standards  of  behavior  in  the 
continental  United  States  in  peacetime 
cannot  be  compared  to  those  in  a  coun- 
try in  the  throes  of  a  war — where  even 
the  simplest  everyday  activity  may  mean 
sudden  death.  Nor  has  the  prolific  media 
given  any  effort  to  explain  to  their  read- 
ers and  viewers  the  variance  in  the  value 
of  life  to  the  Communists  as  compared 
with  that  found  in  our  coimtry.  No  one 
has  informed  our  American  house- 
wives— who  would  probably  faint  at  the 
sight  of  their  teenager  brandishing  a 
gun — that  the  Communist  guerrilla 
would  unblinkingly  boobytrap  their  own 
baby  or  arm  a  5-year-old  with  a  grenade 
and  tell  him  to  walk  into  American 
troops. 

Now  we  learn  that  one  Telford  Taylor, 
promoted  as  an  expert  prosecutor  be- 
cause he  worked  at  the  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  trials,  apparently  has  now  turned 
expert  on  atrocities.  The  wire  service,  in 
discussing  his  background  and  qualifica- 
tions conveniently  omits  any  reference  to 
his  long  history  of  involvement  with  com- 
munism and  specific  Communists  in  this 
country.  He  came  to  Wsishington  in  the 
early  thirties  and  enjoyed  the  phenom- 
enal success  of  becoming  a  senior  at- 
torney with  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  just  2  years  after 
his  graduation  from  law  school — even 
more  remarkable  considering  this  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  of  the  depression. 
As  an  AAA  attorney  he  enjoyed  a  close 
working  relationship  with  such  other 
Department  of  Agriculture  employees  as 
Alger  Hiss  and  Lee  Pressman — liuni- 
naries  of  the  Ware  cell  engaged  in  Soviet 
espionage  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

To  supply  the  "in  depth"  coverage 
which  the  news  media  seems  to  have 
missed,  I  include  news  clippings  and  a 
biographicall  sketch  on  Mr.  Taylor  which 
follow  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
(From  the  Manchester  Union-Leader,  Dec.  4. 
1969] 
Massacre  Story  Rubbish:  Aussie 

Song  Mt.  Vietnam. — ^An  Australian  officer 
said  yesterday  the  women  of  My  Lai  hamlet 
"knew  how  to  cut  throats  and  the  children 
could  strip  down  a  weapon  like  professionals." 

Capt.  John  Nelson,  26,  a  Special  Forces 
adviser  to  South  Vietnamese  troops,  said  be 
thought  reports  of  an  American  massacre 
against  the  civilians  of  My  Lai  were 
"rubbish." 

I  don't  believe  a  massacre  ever  happened," 
Nelson  told  a  newsman.  "I've  been  in  the 
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field  around  here  for  four  months,  and  this 
is  the  first  I've  heard  of  any  massacre. 

"The  charges  are  rubbish.  That  place  was 
in  enemy  territory.  The  women  moved  around 
at  night  and  they  knew  how  to  cut  throats 
and  the  children  could  strip  down  a  weapon 
like  professionals." 

In  Da  Nang,  Sen.  Tran  Van  Don  said  his 
investigation  was  unable  to  come  up  with  a 
conclusion  that  U.S.  troops  slaughtered 
civilians  in  May  Lai  in  1968.  One  difficulty  in 
weighing  evidence  was  the  strong  Viet  Cone 
Influence  there,  he  added. 

On  the  strength  of  what  he  had  learned, 
Don  said,  he  had  formed  no  opinion  on 
whether  a  massacre  occurred  or  the  extent 
of  the  killing  if  there  was  one. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Dec.  1,  1969] 
NCrnberg  Lesson  Seen  in  Vietnam 

New  York. — An  American  prosecutor  at 
the  Nurnberg  war  crimes  trials,  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  alleged  massacre  at  My  Lai, 
South  Vietnam,  says  the  lesson  of  Niirnberg 
Is   "really  coming  home  to  roost." 

Attorney  Telford  Taylor  said  the  Nurnberg 
trials  of  Nazis  after  World  War  II  showed 
that  atrocities  were  not  committed  by  "in- 
dividual monsters"  but  by  "very,  very  ordi- 
nary people.  And  the  terrible  thing  about  It 
was  that  it  showed  ordinary  people  can  get 
Into  circumstances  where  they  behave  in  this 
fashion,"  he  said. 

"I'm  afraid  we're  beginning  to  find  the  les- 
son driven  home  In  a  very  direct  way." 

The  Army  has  charged  Lt.  William  Calley 
with  the  murder  of  109  civilians  "without 
justification  or  excuse"  In  an  American  sweep 
through  My  Lai  March  16,  1968. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  the  plea  of  being  under 
orders  was  not  recognized  as  a  viable  defense 
under  American,  British,  or  German  military 
law.  But,  he  said,  "there  are  many  circum- 
stances where  the  soldier  simply  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  what  the  ins  and  outs  and 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  thing  are." 

[Prom  Human  Events,  Dec.  6,  1969) 
The  "Pinkville  Massacre" 

The  Red  appeasement  facUon  in  this  coun- 
try is  using  the  alleged  "Pinkville  mas- 
sacre"— where  American  soldiers  are  said  to 
have  executed  up  to  500  innocent  Viet  Nam 
civilians  In  a  Viet  Cong  stronghold— as  a  pre- 
text to  blacken  the  reputation  of  the  United 
States  and  pressure  the  U.S.  into  hastening 
its  troop  withdrawals  from  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  liberal  news  media,  including  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Post,  etc.,  are  now 
suggesting  or  proclaiming  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  U.S.  and  the  Viet  Cong  and 
are  even  likening  America  to  Nazi  Germany. 
Pete  Hamill  of  the  Post  wrote  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  sentence  not  only  the  hand- 
ful of  men  responsible  for  Pinkville  but 
"Lyndon  Johnson,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Walt 
Rostow,  the  Bundys  and  all  the  rest."  The 
trial,  he  said,  should  be  held  In  "a  town  called 
Nuremburg." 

Yet  experts  on  the  subject  of  communism 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  classify  these  hys- 
terical verbal  outpourings  by  the  liberals  as 
so  much  self-serving  hogwash.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  pointed  out,  the  U.S.,  unlike  the  Com- 
munists, has  not  made  It  a  policy  to  murder 
innocent  civilians.  Quite  the  contrary. 

Each  American  soldier  in  Viet  Nam,  In  fact, 
is  handed,  upon  arrival,  special  rules  which 
are  read  to  him  twice  a  year  and  specifically 
oppose  harsh  treatment  for  civilians.  One 
provision  reads:  "All  practicable  means  will 
be  employed  to  limit  the  risk  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  friendly  forces  and  civilians;  and 
to  avoid  the  violation  of  operational  and 
national  boundaries.  This  directive  will  not 
be  modified  by  subordinate  commanders,  nor 
will  directives  modifying  or  interpreting  sub- 
stantive rules  in  the  directive  be  published 
by  subordinate  commands." 

Another  provision  reads:  "Mistreatment  of 
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any  captive  is  a  criminal  offense.  Every  sol- 
dier Is  personally  responsible  for  the  enemy 
In  his  hands.  It  is  both  dLsbonorable  and 
foolish  to  mistreat  a  captive.  It  Is  also  a 
punishable  offense.  .  .  .  Fair  treatment  of 
captives  encourages  the  enemy  to  surrender." 
These  rules  were  in  effect  long  before  the 
alleged  massacre. 

Equally  Important,  the  U.S.  Army — as  far 
back  as  March — began  vigorously  investigat- 
ing the  incident,  even  to  the  point  of  sending 
investigators  to  Pinkville  and  preventing  the 
discharge  of  Lt.  William  L.  Calley.  now 
charged  with  murdering  109  Viet  Nam  civil- 
ians. These  actions  were  taken  long  before 
the  press  in  recent  weeks  began  to  blow  up 
the  incident  into  a  sort  of  American  Buchen- 
wald. 

Assuming  even  all  the  charges  against  Lt. 
William  Calley  are  true — and  his  side  has  yet 
to  be  heard  from  on  the  matter — the  hard 
fact  remains  that  such  Incidents  are  clearly 
Isolated  phenomena. 

The  Communists  in  Viet  Nam,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  only  engaged  in  Isolated 
atrocities,  but  have  made  it  official  policy — 
as  Conmiunlsts  have  the  world  over — 
to  engage  In  the  murdering  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Innocent  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

While  the  news  media  was  playing  up  the 
Pinkville  incident,  a  former  North  Viet- 
namese Army  officer,  Lt.  Col.  Le  Xuyen 
Chuyen;  who  defected  to  the  south  after  21 
years  of  Communist  party  leadership,  re- 
vealed to  a  Scrlpps-Howard  reporter  in  Saigon 
last  week  that  the  Communists  had  at  least 
five  million — five  million — on  what  he  called 
the  Communists'  "blood  debt"  lists. 

Col.  Chuyen  declared  that  few  every  100  on 
the  lists  10  to  15  would  pay  with  their  lives, 
another  40  would  be  imprisoned  and  the  rest 
would  undergo  "thought  reform."  Included 
on  the  lists  are  a  million  Catholic  refugees 
Who  fled  North  Viet  Nam,  some  two  million 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  government  of- 
ficials down  to  the  hamlet  level  and  para- 
military groups,  more  than  100,000  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  defectors,  some 
100.000  South  Vietnamese  working  for  the 
Americans  and  numerous  elements  of  the 
"bourgeois"  class. 

Captured  enemy  documents  substantiate 
the  claim.  "Even  after  the  Fatherland  is 
completely  liberated  the  flght  will  continue, 
fierce  and  complicated,"  reads  one  such  docu- 
ment. It  continues:  "Then  the  real  tasks  of 
eliminating  reactionaries,  informants,  Amer- 
ican henchmen,  religionists,  etc.,  will  begin." 

That  massacres  and  atrocities  have  become 
official  policy  of  the  Communists  in  North 
Viet  Nam  has  long  been  known.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
systematically  slaughtered  an  estimated  half- 
million  peasants  during  his  land  reform  pro- 
gram in  the  '60e,  while  some  20,000  civilians. 
Including  village  chieftains,  priests,  govern- 
ment officials,  hospital  workers,  etc.,  have 
been  murdered  by  the  Reds  since  the  Viet 
Cong  unleashed  their  terror  campaign  In  the 
south. 

In  relation  to  the  Hue  massacre,  the  Com- 
munists have  boasted  about  their  "execution 
squads"  having  systematically  murdered 
some  3.000  civilians — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  Red  document  called  the  Hue  mas- 
sacre a  complete  success,  stating:  "Hue  was 
the  place  where  reactionary  spirit  had  existed 
for  over  10  years.  However,  it  only  took  us  a 
short  time  to  drain  it  to  its  roots."  On  April 
27,  1969,  a  Hanoi  radio  broadcast  boasted 
that  the  bodies  then  being  discovered  in  the 
Hue  area  were  "hooligan  lackeys  who  had 
owed  blood  debts.  .  .  ." 

As  one  observer  summed  up  the  situation 
last  week:  "Only  a  liberal  would  fall  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  happened  at  Pinkville 
and  the  calculated  atrocity  policy  of  the 
Communists." 

The  newly  formed  Dispatch  News  Service, 
which  generated  such  wide  publicity  for  the 
"Pinkville  massacre,"  is  a  propaganda  me- 
dium for  the  New  Left  and  its  allies.  Seymour 
Hersh,  who  helped  set  up  the  service,  Ipcated 


in  the  National  Press  Building  In  Washing- 
ton, has  been  the  recipient  of  a  $1,000  grant 
from  the  Philip  M.  Stern  Foundation,  a  chief 
contributor  to  leftist  causes.  The  "service" 
is  also  prepared  to  employ  the  writings  of 
Prof.  Seymour  Melman,  a  unilateral  disarm- 
ament advocate.  It  has  also  distributed  to 
various  newspapers  a  series  on  the  Viet  war 
by  author  Richard  Bamet,  co-director  of  the 
tax-exempt  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a 
radical  think-tank  In  Washington.  (For  more 
on  IPS.  See  Human  Events,  October  25,  page 
8).  Bamet,  while  visiting  North  Vietnam  re- 
cently, was  quoted  by  Hanoi  radio  on  Novem- 
ber 13  as  welcoming  a  Communist  victory  in 
South  Viet  Nam.  Hanoi  radio  quoted  Bamet 
as  saying  to  the  North  Vietnamese : 

"In  the  few  days  that  we've  been  in  Hanoi 
and  in  the  provinces,  we  have  good  reason 
not  to  despair  and  the  message  that  we  would 
bring  back  with  us  is  the  message  that  the 
Vietnamese  will  continue  to  fight  against 
the  aggressors,  the  same  aggressors  that  we 
will  continue  to  fight  in  our  own  coun- 
try. .  .  ." 

(From  American  Opinion] 

Biographical  Dictionart  of  the  Left — 

Volume  II 

(By  Francis  X.  Gannon) 

Telford  Taylor  was  born  on  February  24, 
1908  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  son  of  Marcla 
Jones  and  John  Taylor.  He  married  Mary 
Walker.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Williams  Col- 
lege (A.B.,  1928;  A.M.,  1932)  and  Harvard 
University  (LL.B.,  1932). 

In  1928  and  1929,  Taylor  was  an  instructor 
in  history  and  political  science  at  Williams 
College.  In  1932  and  1933,  he  was  a  law  clerk 
to  the  U.S.  circuit  Judge  in  New  York. 

In  1933,  Taylor  began  a  career  in  govern- 
ment service  which  lasted  untU  1962.  He 
was  an  assistant  solicitor  in  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (1933-1934);  a  senior 
attorney  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  (1934-1935);  an  associate 
counsel  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  (1935-1939);  a  special 
assistant  to  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  (1939-1940);  and,  general  counsel  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(1040-1942). 

Taylor  became  a  military  Intelligence  offi- 
cer in  1942.  From  1945  until  1949.  he  worked 
at  the  "war  crimes"  trials  as  a  staff  member 
for  the  chief  of  counsel  and  as  United 
States  chief  of  counsel.  In  1951  and  1952, 
he  was  the  administrator  of  the  Small  De- 
fense Plants  Administration.  Taylor  was  a 
visiting  lecturer  at  Yale  Law  School  and  Co- 
lumbia Law  School;  then,  in  1963,  he  became 
a  professor  of  law  at  Columbia.  He  Is  the 
author  of  Svoord  and  Svaaatika,  Grand  In- 
quest, The  March  of  Conquest,  and  The 
Breaking  Wave.  He  has  also  practiced  law. 

Taylor  has  been  a  national  board  member 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the 
center  of  the  radical  left  In  American  poll- 
tics.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  a  group 
which,  since  1952,  has  campaigned  for  and 
financed  ultra-leftist  candidates  for  the 
House  and  Senate.  His  activities  In  NCEC 
brought  about  this  comment  In  "On  the 
Left"  (National  Review,  February  1,  1966) : 
"This  paper  has  been  honored  by  the  so- 
called  National  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress.  An  appeal  for  funds,  signed  by 
Telford  Taylor,  asks  for  financial  aid  to  com- 
bat the  nefarious  designs  of  'the  new,  well- 
heeled  publication.  National  Review.'  When 
he  was  chief  prosecutor  at  Nuremberg,  Taylor 
was  charged  publicly  by  [U.S.]  Senator 
(William]  Langer  [R.-N.D.]  with  maintain- 
ing a  staff  'comfkosed  of  leftists  and  men 
who  have  since  been  exposed  as  Communists 
and  members  of  Communist  front  organi- 
sations.' At  the  same  time  (U.S.]  Repre- 
sentative George  Dondero  [R.-Mlch.]  charged 
that  Taylor's  staff  was  'loaded  with  Commu- 
nists and  fellow  travellers.'  Justice  Curtis 


Shake  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  ac- 
cused Taylor  and  bis  staff  of  hasty  and  111- 
concelved  action  in  threatening  witnesses 
and  engaging  in  unauthorized  searches.  Dr. 
Theophll  Wurm,  German  Protestant  Bishop, 
stated  that  Taylor's  prosecuting  staff  em- 
ployed 'criminal  methods  and  abominable 
tortures  to  obtain  testimony  and  confes- 
sions.' The  same  charge  was  repeated  by 
Judge  E.  Van  Roden  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Daily  Worker  of  May  11,  1947,  Insisted  that 
Taylor  was  an  'honest  prosecutor.' " 

Taylor's  continuing  activities  with  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress 
caused  Donald  J.  Lambro  to  write  in  Human 
Events  (July  1,  1967) :  "Telford  Taylor  .  .  . 
was  associated  with  the  defense  of  left-wing 
union  leader  Harry  Bridges  In  1953  and  au- 
thored the  book,  Grand  Inquest,  an  at- 
tack on  congressional  investigations  of  com- 
munism which  was  favorably  reviewed  In 
the  Daily  Worker.  Taylor,  in  addition  to  de- 
fending Bridges,  defended  Junius  Scales, 
North  Carolina  Communist  Party  chairman 
in  1956,  on  his  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  after  conviction  under  the  Smith  Act. 
(Taylor's]  defense  of  other  leftist  clients. 
Including  the  Communist-controlled  Inter- 
national Union  of  mine.  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  in  1957,  has  won  the  applause  of  the 
Daily  People's  World  and  the  Daily  Worker. 

"Taylor  Is  known  as  '.  .  .  a  perennial 
champion  of  leftists,  whose  professional  tal- 
ents have  aided  such  individuals  as  Harry 
Bridges,  various  Smith  Act  defendants  and 
union  moguls  with  asserted  Communist 
leanings,'  according  to  Edward  J.  Mowery  of 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger." 

Mr.  Mowery's  comments  came  at  a  time 
when  Taylor  was  being  seriously  mentioned 
as  a  possible  head  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  sponsored  by  Walt  Rostow  who 
was  then  a  special  assistant  for  national 
security  affairs  to  President  Kennedy. 


DR.  SPOCK  ADDRESSES  COMMU- 
NISTS—CALLS HIMSELP  BENE- 
DICT ARNOLD 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  defines 
treason  in  reasonably  plain  terms  for 
those  who  choose  to  read  it. 

Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  ...  In  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

I  assume  that  the  soldiers  of  North 
Vietnam,  who  are  busily  engaged  In 
killing  Americans,  are  enemies  of  these 
United  States. 

I  assume  that  an  American  citizen 
who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  journey  to 
a  foreign  land,  and  there  to  address  a 
cheering  audience  described  as  largely 
made  up  of  Communists,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  furnish  medical  aid 
to  the  enemy  and  encouraging  hostile 
demonstrations  on  our  border,  is  giving 
that  enemy  aid  and  comfort. 

I  assume  that  when  this  same  Ameri- 
can Is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  "his  main 
job"  is  to  speak  in  the  United  States, 
that  a  prime  concern  of  his  is  to  raise 
money  for  the  defense  of  draft  dodgers, 
and  that  "we  must  end  this  war  and  we 
must  end  it  in  the  United  States"  he  is 
both  adhering  to  the  enemy  and  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  him. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Sixxsk  will  again  be  in 
the  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  this  week 
the  American  people  will  again  be  ez- 
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posed  to  the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  hard- 
core Communists  leading  innocent  and 
brainwashed  dupes  by  the  himdreds  in 
demonstrations  favoring  the  enemy  in 
Vietnam.  While  the  easily  led  mobs 
demonstrate,  get  high  on  pot  and  break 
laws,  commandments,  and  bank  windows, 
worthwhile  Americans  are  in  combat. 

So  that  our  colleagues  will  not  be  mis- 
led by  any  of  Dr.  Spock's  lofty  pro- 
nouncements this  weekend,  I  include  In 
my  remarks  the  perceptive  reporting  of 
his  visit  to  Canada  by  two  writers  for 
the  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Province: 

[From    the    Vancouver,    (British    Columbia, 

Canada)   Province.  Nov.  6,  1969] 

Wab  Protest  Movzs  Urged 

(By  Fred  Cur  tin) 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  spelled  out  a  four- 
point  program  Wednesday  night  for  Canadi- 
ans who  want  to  take  up  the  fight  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Speaking  to  a  capacity  audience  at  Queen 
Elizabeth  Theatre — that  gave  him  four 
standing  ovations.  Spock  said  it  is  most  Im- 
portant Canadians  continue  sending  medical 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam. 

'This  Is  something  that  we  In  the  U.S.  can- 
not do  and  these  supplies  are  dearly  needed." 

He  urged  students  to  hold  more  border 
demonstrations  such  as  the  one  last  month 
to  protest  the  nuclear  test  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

"ISemonstrations  like  this  get  Into  oxir 
magazines  and  it  Is  good  for  the  Americans  to 
read  how  our  policy  is  despised  In  other 
countries." 

He  asked  Canadians  to  write  to  U.S.  news- 
papers stating  their  position  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

"You  can  either  crltlze  us  delicately  or 
really  spew  it  out.  Most  Americans  don't  re- 
alize we  are  doing  anything  wrong." 

But,  most  important  of  all,  he  urged  Ca- 
nadleuis  to  "keep  pressure  on  your  govern- 
ment to  dissociate  Itself  from  U.S.  policy. 

"Canada  has  a  better  record  for  this  than 
either  New  Zealand,  Australia  or  even  Great 
Britain. 

"1  know  pressure  has  been  put  on  your 
government,  and  I  am  sure  Lyndon  Johnson 
expressed  it  in  a  most  thugglsh  manner." 

Spock,  who  obviously  is  not  used  to  speak- 
ing to  audiences  largely  made  up  of  Com- 
munists, made  one  glaring  faux  pas  In  his 
talk. 

He  told  how  Nixon  was  an  active  witch- 
hunter  in  his  early  political  career.  He  then 
referred  to  some  of  Nixon's  victims  and  said: 
"They  are  no  more  Communist  than  you  or 
me." 

ATTDIEMCE  COOL 

The  response  from  the  otherwise  enthusi- 
astic audience  was  decidedly  cool. 

Spock  told  how  he  campaigned  for  John- 
son in  the  1964  election  because  he  was  the 
obvlovis  peace  candidate. 

"Johnson  phoned  me  the  morning  after  he 
was  elected  and  said  he  hoped  he  would  be 
worthy  of  my  trust.  Three  months  later  he 
had  made  a  monkey  of  all  of  us." 

Spock  said  that  although  some  polls  show 
that  S5  per  cent  of  the  Americans  are  against 
the  war  it  is  only  because  It  has  not  been 
successful  or  has  gone  on  too  long. 

"They  don't  see  it  as  something  Immoral 
and  Illegal. 

"As  children  believe  In  their  parents,  peo- 
ple believe  In  their  leaders. 

END    IN    THX    UNrrED    STATES 

"But  we  must  end  this  war  and  we  must 
end  It  in  the  UJS." 

Then,  Spock  said,  there  must  be  some  sys- 
tem to  end  all  wars. 

"I  think  that  it  Is  In  strengthening  the 
UN. 

"But  for  now,  we  still  have  a  long,  hard 
row  to  boe,  especially  with  Nixon's  new  policy 


of  Vletnamlzing  the  war. 

"This  is  what  Kennedy  proposed  and 
Johnson  tried  to  do.  The  only  trouble  Is  the 
war  wont  Vletnamize.  All  the  good  Vietnam- 
ese are  on  the  other  side." 

[Prom  the  Province,  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia, Canada.  Nov.  6, 1969] 

Spock  Sats  Nixon  Cut  His  Own  Throat 
(By  Tony  Kberts) 

President  Nixon's  latest  Vietnam  policy 
speech  has  killed  his  chances  of  re-election, 
or  even  being  a  U.S.  presidential  candidate 
again,  says  famed  baby  doctor  Benjamin 
Spock. 

At  a  Vancouver  International  Airport  in- 
terview Wednesday,  Dr.  Spock  said  he  didnt 
know  what  group  he  was  supposed  to  be 
speaking  In  support  of  here — "but  I'm  glad 
of  any  platform,  and  the  truth  is  the  truth 
whenever  it's  said." 

He  just  shrugged  his  shoulders  when  told 
his  sponsor  for  the  Wednesday  night  meeting 
was  the  Committee  for  Vietnamese  Tour  and 
that  he  was  sharing  the  platform  with  two 
Viet  Cong  "provisional  government"  officials. 

"It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
going  to  go  on  for  one  or  two  more  years." 
he  told  reporters,  "until  Nixon  realizes,  after 
his  support  drops  to  20  per  cent  or  so,  that 
he  has  made  a  mistake. 

"Any  time  the  president  says  to  the  people 
'we  dont  want  to  lose  the  war,  do  we?'  a 
large  number  of  people  will  go  along  for  a 
while. 

"But  inevitably  it  will  fall  again,  and  this 
time  the  support  is  going  to  fall  so  low  that 
Nixon  will  be  unable  to  run  again  in  the  1972 
U.S.  elections." 

Then  the  tall,  craggy  baby  doctor  lashed 
out  at  American  "police  state  laws"  In  deal- 
ing with  Negroes  and  his  own  1968  trial, 
when  he  was  convicted  of  conspiring  to  coun- 
sel young  men  to  avoid  the  draft.  (An  appeal 
cotirt  quashed  the  conviction  this  summer.) 

"I  think  that  militant  black  people  know 
there  is  a  police  state  for  them,"  Dr.  Spock 
said.  "Local  police,  aided  by  FBI,  lay  false 
charges  and  enforce  unfair  laws  .  .  .  yet  even 
the  president's  own  committee  on  crime  said 
the  Chicago  riot  last  was  the  fault  of  police." 

He  thanked  former  president  Lyndon 
Johnson,  however,  "for  convicting  and  jail- 
ing me  and  giving  me  a  much  stronger  plat- 
form to  speak  from." 

He  said  Nixon's  program  of  gradual  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Vietnam  is  just  an  ef- 
fort to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  young 
Americans,  and  the  president's  talk  uf  sup- 
port from  a  silent  majority  is  "another  self- 
delusion  of  his." 

Asked  about  charges  that  he  Is  acting  like 
a  traitor  by  fighting  against  the  draft,  con- 
demning U.S.  policy  and  appearing  on  plat- 
forms with  North  Vietnam-backed  officials. 
Dr.  Spock  said: 

"I'm  a  Benedict  Arnold  only  If  you  assume 
that  the  war  Is  to  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  I 
think  it  Is  disastrous  to  the  U.S.  I  am  trying 
every  means  I  can  to  stop  the  war  because 
I'm  a  patriotic  American." 

He  said  he  doesn't  favor  violence  in  his 
anti-Vietnam  war  programs,  but  he  came  out 
swinging  against  what  he  called  "the  namby- 
pamby  doves  who  are  afraid  of  getting  their 
skirts  soiled." 

By  this,  he  explained,  he  meant  those  who 
say  they  oppose  the  war,  yet  who  wont  risk 
their  reputations  or  status  In  their  opposi- 
tion. 

If  he  were  president.  Dr.  Spock  said,  b« 
would  pull  all  U.S.  troops  out  of  Vietnam 
within  a  week. 

"I  don't  think  anything  that  could  happen 
after  we  pull  out  could  exceed  the  butchery 
going  on  In  Vietnam  with  the  U.S.  In  there," 
he  said. 

He  said  he  has  given  up  all  hope  of  the 
Democratic  party  becoming  liberal  enough, 
or  sufficiently  divorced  from  big  business,  to 
carry  out  the  sort  of  policies  he  and  his  sup- 
porters view  as  necessary. 


"What  the  U.S.  needs  Is  some  kind  of  antl- 
Imperialist  party,"  he  said,  "but  frankly  i 
don't  see  the  slightest  sign  of  it  being 
formed." 

Why  come  up  to  Canada  to  criticize  U.S. 
policy? 

"My  main  job  is  to  speak  in  the  U.S.,"  he 
said,  "but  support  In  opposition  to  the  war 
from  Canada  is  also  valuable  .  .  .  I'm  also 
trying  to  raise  money  for  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren." 

In  the  U.S.,  he  added,  a  prime  concern  of 
his  Is  raising  money  to  help  young  men,  who 
refuse  military  service  to  fight  their  legal 
battles. 

Many  thousands  of  Americans  have  re- 
fused induction,  he  said,  "but  only  a  minor- 
ity are  prosecuted  for  there  arent  facilities 
to  prosecute  them  all." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  7,  1969] 
Protests  Planned  in  40  Cities 

A  coalition  of  29  private  groups  announced 
plans  yesterday  for  40  town  meetings  here 
and  throughout  the  nation  this  month  and 
next  to  discuss  the  confilct  between  domestic 
needs  and  military  spending. 

The  meetings,  sponsored  by  the  Coalition 
on  National  Priorities  and  Military  Spend- 
ing, were  endorsed  by  Sam  Brown,  a  leader 
of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee. 
Brown  called  on  moratorium  backers  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  coalition,  whose  chairman  is  former 
Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.),  said  its  first 
town  meeting  will  be  held  In  Chicago  today. 
A  series  of  meetings  Is  planned  for  the  Wash- 
ington area  Dec.  12-19. 

Clark  said  the  aim  Is  to  allow  each  com- 
munity to  find  out  for  Itself  how  much  t-t  its 
federal  tax  money  goes  for  military  sr  end- 
ing and  "how  much  comes  back  for  rt'sper- 
ately  needed  programs." 

Another  objective  Is  to  assess  unsatsfied 
needs  in  housing,  health,  transportation,  pol- 
lution, sanitation,  welfare,  and  other  areas, 
and  to  determine  the  cost  of  meeting  such 
needs. 

Clark  said  he  hoped  testlmonv  taken  at  the 
meetings  could  be  sent  to  the  President  and 
Congress  "to  indicate  that  the  silent  major- 
ity wants  the  war  ended  and  the  military 
budget  cut." 

Most  of  the  meetings  here  are  scheduled 
during  the  Dec.  12-14  weekend.  Moratorium 
activities  have  already  been  scheduled  for 
Dec.  12  and  13,  as  well  as  Dec.  24. 

The  29  peace,  religious,  labor  and  social  ac- 
tion groups  listed  as  affiliates  of  the  coalition 
include  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Describing  the  coalition  as  Including  some 
"establishment  types."  Clark  said,  "We  feel  a 
bridge  has  now  been  made  with  youth  by 
having  the  leadership  of  the  moratoriiun" 
join  in  sponsoring  the  meetings. 

A  "town  meeting"  in  Room  2175  of  the 
Kaybum  Branding  Friday  Is  to  serve  as  kick- 
off  for  several  meetings  throughout  the  Wash- 
ington area,  said  Frederick  T.  Merrill  Jr.,  co- 
ordinator of  the  D.C.  Coalition. 

Merrill  said  community  leaders  and  rep- 
resentatives wlU  testify  on  the  city's  needs 
at  the  10  a.m.  meeting. 

Several  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee  have  been  Invited  to  hear  the 
testimony,  he  said. 

Brown,  co-chairman  of  the  Moratorium, 
said  that  in  some  cities  the  meetings  will 
serve  as  the  only  moratorium-related  activity 
this  month. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  7,   19691 
Anti-War   Groups   Bridoe    Gap 
(By  David  Braaten) 
The  generation  gap  was  bridged  for  some 
peace  groups  at  a  joint  press  conference  yes- 
terday of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Commit- 
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tee  and  the  Coalition  on  National  Priorities 
and  Military  PoUcy. 

The  bridging  was  announced  by  former 
Sen  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  chair- 
man of  the  CoaUtion.  He  said  "Establishment 
types"  In  such  organizations  as  the  one  he 
heads  (United  World  Federalists)  had  estab- 
lished the  bridgehead  to  what  he  called  "In- 
telligent, meaningful  youth." 

The  latter  was  represented  by  Sam  Brown 
of  the  Moratorium,  who,  while  not  exactly 
seconding  Clark's  statement,  at  least  ac- 
Icnowledged  that  the  Moratorium  was  going 
to  cooperate  with  the  Coalition's  29  organiza- 
tions in  the  "town  meetings"  planned  for 
next  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

GOTTLIEB   IN    BETWEEN 

Somewhere  in  between  was  Sanford  Gott- 
lieb, executive  director  of  the  Society  for  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy.  Younger  than  Clark, 
older  than  Brown,  Gottlieb  explained  that 
the  purpose  of  the  town  meetings  scheduled 
throughout  the  country  next  week  is  to  unite 
"at  a  grass  roots  level"  all  organizations  with 
a  common  interest  in  reversing  the  trend  of 
military  spending  and  putting  resources 
where  they  think  they  can  do  more  good. 

Brown  pledged  Moratorium  support  for  the 
town  meetings,  and  said  that  no  peace  dem- 
onstration was  planned  for  Washlngtton,  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  scale  of  last  month's  march. 

Brown  announced  another  press  confer- 
ence for  next  Tuesday,  at  a  time  and  place  to 
be  announced.  When  a  reporter  asked  about 
the  possibility  of  the  Coalition  or  the  Mora- 
torium or  both  forming  a  third  national 
party.  Brown  said  enigmatically:  "I  will  deal 
with  that  at  the  Tuesday  press  conference." 

For  his  part,  Clark  said  he  was  certain  the 
Coalition  wasn't  glong  to  support  a  third 
party.  The  Coalition  is  strictly  bipartisan,  he 
said.  In  fact,  he  added,  the  United  World 
Federalists  are  "loaded  with  Republicans;  we 
need  them,  we  want  to  keep  them,  they're 
very  useful  to  us." 

Asked  about  the  alleged  massacre  of  Viet- 
nam civilians  in  My  Lai,  the  three  leaders 
gave  slightly  different  responses.  Brown  said 
it  was  a  national  tragedy  which  should  not 
be  exploited  politically.  Clark  said  it  was  "one 
more  ball  of  lead"  around  the  Army's  neck, 
helping  to  prove  the  Army's  "incompetence." 
Gottlieb  said  the  massacre  put  not  only  the 
Army  on  trial,  but  also  the  civilians  who  sent 
the  troops  to  Vietnam — "Johnson,  McNa- 
mara,  Rostow,  Bundy."  The  people  at  the  top 
should  not  escape  scrutiny,  he  said. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  constent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  EiLBERG  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  the  period  from  4  pm., 
December  17  through  January  2, 1970.  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Blackburn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Riegle  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  December 
8,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Wydler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  December  8  and  9 
on  account  of  illness  in  family. 


tend  their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Clark,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Slack,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  60  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 10. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  60  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 11. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pucinski,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastings)  ;  to  revise  and  ex- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastdigs)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RouDEBtJSH  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Collins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material) : 

Mr.  Bolling  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McFall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Albert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 


Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  iristances. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  four  instances 
Mr.  Pucinski  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2325.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16.  GS-17,  and  OS-18;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

S.  2869.  An  act  to  revise  the  criminal  law 
and  procedure  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  118.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning 
compact,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  others  to  cooperate  with  the 
planning  agency  thereby  created,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDE^j,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.J.  Res.  1017.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  December  4,  1969  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  14159.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water,  pollution  control, 
and  power  development.  Including  the  Corps 
of  Englneers-Clvll,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

HJJles.  1017.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, December  9. 1969  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1390.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  proceedings  and  the 
audit  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to 
the  i>rovl8ions  of  Public  Law  249,  77th  Con- 
gress (H.  Doc.  No.  91-201);  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  observations  on  the  Agency  tor  Inter- 
national Development's  administration  of 
the  excess  property  program  in  Kenya  and 
Pakistan  Department  of  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1392.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  improve  project  transi- 
tion management  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1393.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranfmlttlng  a  re- 
port on  management  of  the  Project  One 
Hundred  Thousand  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1394.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  opportunities  to  Improve  manage- 
ment of  primate  research  centers  supported 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1395.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal  under  the  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  special  proj- 
ect grants  for  the  provision  of  family  plan- 
ning services  and  related  research,  training, 
and  technical  assistance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1397.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Psuiilitles  Construction  Act  to 
extend  and  miprove  the  provisions  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1398.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  fc»'  Consumer  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
assist  consumers  in  evaluating  products  by 
promoting  development  of  adequate  and  re- 
liable methods  for  testing  charncteristlcs  of 
consumer  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

(Pursiiant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  De- 
cember 4,  1969,  the  following  report  was 
filed  on  Dec.  5, 1969.) 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.II.  1 5095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program;   without  amendment   (Bept. 


No.  91-700).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  December  8,  1969] 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Debt  collection  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (Bept.  91-701).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  90.  Joint  resolution 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  organize  and 
hold  a  diplomatic  conference  in  the  United 
States  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  negotiate  a  Pat- 
ent Cooperation  Treaty  and  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation therefor:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-702).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  , 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  14944.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  adequate 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  foreign  embassies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
703 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  14956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930 — to  extend  the  duty  free^treat- 
ment  of  certain  dyes;  with  amendipents 
(Rept.  No.  91-704).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  15071.  A  bill  to  continue  for  2 
additional  years  the  duty-free  status  of  cer- 
tain gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  combat  zones;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-705).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  740.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  15095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  in  benefits  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram (Rept.  No.  91-706).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  741.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  740,  an  act  to  establish  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-707).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  15149.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91- 
708) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOONEY  of  New  York:  Committee  of 
Conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  12964 
(Rept.  No.  91-709).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts :  Conmiittee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  742.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  15149.  A  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-710) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 
HJt.  15112.  A  bill  to  repeal  several  obso- 
lete sections  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  208  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.B.  15113.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  service- 
men unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  is 


given  by  the  next-of-kin  of  the  serviceman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FBASER: 
HJt.  15114.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  in  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program,  to  provide  health 
insurance  benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  15116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent  across- 
the-board  Increase  in  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMKTKR: 
H.R.    15116.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Food 
Stamp  Act   of   1964;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultvure. 

By  Mr.  KING; 
H.R.   15117.   A  bill  providing  for  Federal 
railroad  safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
H.R.  15118.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing  of   medals   in   conunemoration   of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ohio 
Northern  University;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
Hit.  15119.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8340 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
5-percent  increase  in  certain  annuities;  to 
the  Commltteee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNTERS,  Mr.  KocR,  and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
HM.  15120.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  law  pro- 
hibiting abortions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;   to   the   Committee  on   the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.R.  15121.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  service- 
men unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  is 
given  by  the  next-of-kin  of  the  serviceman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  15122.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  computa- 
tion of  benefits  thereunder  on  the  basis  of 
the  worker's  3  years  of  highest  earnings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  15123.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  additional 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes,  with  the  proceeds 
being    used    for    cancer    research    programs 
through  a  newly  established  Cancer  Research 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoDABBO,   Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Anndnzio,    Mr.   Atrss,   Mr.   Biaggi, 
Mr.     Bingham,     Mr.     Boland,    Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg,    Mr.   Clay.   Mr.   Collins,   Mr. 
Conte,   Mr.   CoNYEHS,   Mr.   Corbett, 
Mr.  Corman,  and  Mr.  Cowcer)  : 
HJl.  15124.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
nmted  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, Mr.  Daddario.  Mr.  Dellen- 
back,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Pindley, 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Prelinghuysen,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Han- 
NA,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hun- 
CATE,   Mr.   Jacobs,   Mr.   Kleppe,  Mr. 

KUYKENDALL,     Mr.     LOWENSTEIN,     Mr. 

McCloskey,  and  Mr.  McDaok)  : 
H.R.  15125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
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United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michlg;an,  Mr.  McKnxaixt, 
Mr.    MacGregor,    Mr.    Madden,    Mr. 
Mann,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Mes- 
KiLL,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Pellt,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pooell,  Mr. 
Prick  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  RUPPE,  Mr.  Ruth,  and  Mr.  St. 
Onge)  : 
H.R.  15126.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapiter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SANDMAN    (for  himself,   ISi. 
Scheuxr,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr.  Smith, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
TiERNAN,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  IlUnois) : 
H.R.  15127.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  15128.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  anti- 
trust law  exemption  for  agreements  by  pro- 
fessional sports  leagues  relating  to  telecasting 
of  sports  contests  involving  their  members 
win  not  apply  to  an  agreement  which  pro- 
hibits the  telecasting  in  the  home  territory 
of  a  league  member  of  a  sports  contest  in- 
volving such  member  which  has  been  sold  out 
more  than  3  days  before  the  day  on  which 
it  is  to  be  played;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HJl.  15129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  health  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  15130.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Army  who  have  been  wounded  a  cer- 
tain nvunber  of  times  in  Vietnam  may  not  be 
Involuntarily  reassigned  to  combat  In  Viet- 
nam for  a  certain  period;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  15131.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada 
are  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLEB: 
H.R.  15132.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement 
of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.  15133.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  15134.  A  bin  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960  and  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1946,  to  Increase  certain  authorizations  with 
respect  to  small  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16135.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
program  relating  to  heart  diseases,  cancer, 


stroke,  and  related  diseases;  to  authorize 
training  and  cUnical  demonstration  programs 
for  related  chronic  diseases;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  15136.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HH.  16137.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
such  act  through  fiscal  year  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  15138.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program,  provide  for  auto- 
matic benefit  Increases  thereafter  In  the 
event  of  future  Increases  in  the  cost  of  Uv- 
Ing,  provide  for  future  automatic  Increases 
In  the  earnings  and  contribution  base,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  15139.  A  bin  to  create  marine  sanc- 
tuaries from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  In  areas  off  the 
coast  of  California  adjacent  to  State-owned 
submerged  lands  when  such  State  susi>ends 
leasing  of  such  submerged  lands  for  mineral 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MONAGAN: 
HJR.  15140.  A    bin    to    provide   for    a    co- 
ordinated national  boating  safety  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  15141.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase,  In  the 
case  of  individuals  having  40  or  more  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  the  number  of  years  which 
may  be  disregarded  in  computing  such  indi- 
vidual's average  monthly  wage,  and  to  pro- 
vide that,  for  benefit  computation  purposes, 
a  man's  insured  status  and  average  monthly 
wage  will  be  figtu-ed  on  the  basis  of  an  age- 
62  cutoff  (the  same  as  presently  provided  In 
the  case  of  women);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Metuas. 

ByMr.  RIVERS: 
HJt.  15142.  A  bin  to  authorize  any  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
recompute  bis  mlUtary  retired  pay  under 
certain  circumstances;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15143.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  Ueuten- 
ant  general  for  an  officer  serving  as  the  chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.    15144.    A   bin   to   amend    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  15145.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent  across- 
the-board  Increase  In  benefits  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   CONYERS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Kastenmeeer,   Mr.   Mekva,   and   Mr. 
Ryan) : 
H.R.  15146.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  pre- 
requisites to  the  right  to  vote  In  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  15147.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 


of  1966  to  establish,  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  a  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  national  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, technical  services,  exploration,  and 
utilization  with  respect  to  our  marine  and  at- 
mospheric environment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  15148.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  comprehensive  program  with 
respect  to  oceanographlc  and  atmospheric 
research,  development,  and  exploration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  . 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 

HJl.  15149.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purf>oses. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1021.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.J.  Res.  1022.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Febru- 
ary 8  through  February  14,  1970,  as  "Active 
20-30  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.J.  Res.  1023.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  right  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERUN: 

H.J.  Res.  1024.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 

H.   Con.  Res.  464.    Concurrent  resolution 

providing   for   congressional  recognition   of 

the  Ooddard  Rocket  and  Space  Museum:  to 

the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Ur.  DELLENBACK: 

H.  Res.  743.  Resolution  establishing  a  Se- 
lect   Committee    on    Congressional    MalUng 
Standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.  Res.  744.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Incident  to  the 
presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
Samuel  N.  Frledel;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  FREY  Introduced  a  blU  (HJl.  15160) 
for  the  relief  of  Godfrey  Stewart  Gray,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

349.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  congressional 
representation  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

360.  Also,  petition  of  Allan  Felnblum,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

351.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Geraldlne  M. 
WUUams,  et  al.,  Lynden,  Wash.,  relative  to 
appointments  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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December  5,  1969 


SWEET  ADELINES  VISIT  HAWAn 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
most  pleasant  recent  activities  was  to 
welcome  the  23d  annual  International 
Sweet  Adeline  Convention  and  Quartet 
Competition  to  Hawaii.  Prior  to  the  con- 
vention a  group  of  members  visited  with 
me  to  discusss  plans  and  preparations  for 
their  visit  to  my  State,  and  at  that  time 
I  extended  the  hospitality  of  Hawaii  to 
the  entire  membership. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  con- 
vention was  a  great  success  and  wish 
the  Sweet  Adelines  every  good  fortune  in 
the  future. 

The  organization  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  the  female  equivalent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  En- 
couragement of  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
Singing  in  America.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  am  pleased  to  insert  my  re- 
marks concerning  the  Sweet  Adelines 
visit  to  Hawaii,  along  with  letters  to  the 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  published  in  the 
November  26  and  November  27  issues, 
respectively : 

Statement  by  Repbesentative  Patsy  T.  Mink 
I  am  proud  that  the  Diamond  Head  Chap- 
ter of  Sweet  Adelines.  Inc.,  Honolulu.  Hawaii, 
will  hostess  the  Twenty-third  Annual  In- 
ternational Sweet  Adeline  Convention  and 
Quartet  Competition,  October  29  through  No- 
vember 2,  1969. 

Sweet  Adelines,  Inc.  is  an  International, 
non-profit  Independent,  educational  and 
servi.ce  organization  with  approximately 
20,000  women  dedicated  to  the  promotion,  in- 
struction and  enjoyment  of  4-pBrt  barber- 
shop style  close  harmony  for  women.  Their 
Theme  is  "Harmonize  The  World". 

Five  hundred  active  chapters  exist  through 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Chapter  members  attend  regu- 
larly scheduled  chorus  rehearsals.  Quartets 
are  formed  within  each  chapter. 

A  community  service  organization.  Sweet 
Adelines  offer  their  specialized  chorus  and 
quartet  talent  for  entertainment  at  civic 
events  and  charitable  functions.  In  addition, 
the  group  strives  to  promote  harmony — both 
vocally  and  spiritually — among  all  women. 

The  members  maintain  and  support  a 
staffed  International  headquarters  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  where  the  organization  was 
formed  In  1947.  The  International  President 
is  Mrs.  Helen  Ryan  of  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Sweet  Adelines,  Inc.  publishes  Its  own 
magazine,  musical  arrangements  and  Instruc- 
tional items.  International  conventions,  com- 
petitions, music  schools  and  regional  meet- 
ings are  held  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 
Convention  activities  will  begin  on  Sun- 
day, October  26,  when  the  13-women  Inter- 
national Board  of  Directors  begins  Its  three- 
days  of  meetings  held  for  conducting  the 
business  of  the  organization. 

The  Regents  of  each  of  the  15  geographical 
regions  of  Sweet  Adelines  will  meet  concur- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas 
In  regard  to  governing  the  individual  regions. 
The  highlight  of  the  Convention  will  be 


the  Quartet  Competition  for  the  selection  of 
the  1969  "Queens  of  Harmony"  on  Saturday, 
November  1,  1969.  The  Quartet  Competition 
win  be  held  at  the  beautiful  Honolulu  Inter- 
national Center. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  compete  In  the 
International  Quartet  Competition,  each 
quartet  must  have  placed  first  or  second  In 
quartet  competitions  on  the  regional  level. 
Each  of  the  15  geographic  regions  has  quartet 
competition  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  pro- 
ducing its  regional  chorus  champions  as  well 
as  representatives  for  the  International 
Quartet  Competition.  This  year  will  see  ap- 
proximately 43  quartets  from  all  over  the 
country  vieing  for  the  title  "Queens  of 
Harmony". 

Quartets  are  judged  in  the  categories  of 
music,  sound,  expression  and  showmanship 
by  a  panel  of  organizationally  trained 
judges — one  in  each  category  for  regional 
competition.  The  regional  championship 
chorus  is  judged  in  the  same  categories.  For 
the  International  Quartet  Competition, 
there  are  three  Judges  per  category. 

"Queens  of  Harmony"  is  the  quartet  ac- 
cumulating the  most  points  during  the  com- 
petition session.  AH  quartets  sing  in  Quartet 
Finals,  Thursday,  October  27.  The  20  placing 
highest,  compete  on  Friday,  October  28  in  the 
Semi-Pinals,  and  the  10  with  the  highest 
scores  compete  in  Saturday's  Finals.  The 
"Queens  of  Harmony",  during  their  year's 
reign  will  sing  on  uhows  throughout  the 
country,  and  many  of  these  quartets  have 
entertained  our  servicemen  overseas. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  Sweet  Adeline  Con- 
vention has  been  held  in  Hawaii.  For  many 
of  the  Sweet  Adelines,  who  represent  the 
women  of  our  Nation,  it  will  be  their  first 
look  at  the  beautiful  Aloha  State.  These 
women,  from  all  walks  of  life — teachers, 
nurses,  homemakers,  secretaries,  profession- 
als, all  have  a  common  bond:  a  love  of  music 
and  harmony. 

The  Diamond  Head  Chapter  has  a  member- 
ship of  approximately  40  active  women, 
whose  President  is  Carmela  Blank  of  Hono- 
lulu. The  Chorus  is  directed  by  Pat  Chellln 
of  Honolulu. 

The  Diamond  Head  Chapter  has  worked 
hard  to  Insure  a  successful  convention  and 
have  arranged  tours  for  their  sister  Sweet 
Adelines  to  the  many  beautiful  islands  and 
monuments  in  our  50th  State.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Sweet  Adelines  will  leave  this 
Convention  with  dreams  of  a  return  visit. 

I  Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertisers, 

Nov.  26,  19681 

Song  of  Appreciation 

The  40  women  whose  views  are  represented 
in  this  letter  are  among  the  proudest  and 
happiest  residents  of  Hawaii.  We  are  the  Dia- 
mond Head  Chorus,  only  Hawaii  chapter  of 
Sweet  Adelines,  Inc.,  the  four-part  harmony 
organization  for  women  that  recently  con- 
cluded its  week-long  International  Conven- 
tion and  Quartet  Competition  at  the  Illkal 
and  the  H.I.C.  Concert  Hall. 

As  hostesses  for  the  more  than  2,000  mem- 
bers and  guests  who  came  from  the  Main- 
land for  this  convention,  we  had  told  them 
about  the  "Aloha  Spirit"  before  they  came. 
We  are  thrilled  and  happy  to  report  that  the 
cordial  welcome  and  warm  personal  experi- 
ences they  had  while  here  said  much  more 
about  Hawaii's  aloha  than  all  the  words  we 
used  .  .  . 

Though  our  medium  is  normally  music, 
this  letter  will  have  to  serve  as  our  sincere 
thanks  to  your  readers  for  whatever  part 
they  may  have  had  in  our  visitors'  enthusi- 
asm. We  are  enormously  proud,  grateful  and 


eager  to  sing  you  our  thanks  next  time  you 
hear  us. 

Mrs.  ViKCUi  Blank, 

President. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Story, 
General  Chairman,  1969  Convention. 
Mrs.  Raymond  Emgle, 
Cochairman.  Public  Relations. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 

Nov.  27,  1969] 

Happt  Adeline 
Sir:  The  40  women  whose  views  are  repre- 
sented in  this  letter  are  among  the  proudest 
and  happiest  residents  of  Hawaii  We  are  the 
Diamond  Head  Chorus,  only  Hawaii  chapter 
of  Sweet  Adelines,  Inc.,  the  four-part  har- 
mony organization  for  women  that  recently 
concluded  its  week-long  International  Con- 
vention and  Quartet  Competition  at  the 
Ilikai  and  the  H.I.C.  Concert  Hall. 

As  hostesses  for  the  more  than  2,000  mem- 
bers and  guests  that  came  from  the  Main- 
land for  this  Convention,  we  had  told  them 
about  the  "Aloha  Spirit"  before  they  came. 
We  are  thrilled  and  happy  to  report  that  the 
cordial  welcome  and  warm  personal  experi- 
ences they  had  while  here  said  more  about 
Hawaii's  aloha  than  all  the  words  we  used. 

Perhaps  because  Sweet  Adelines  are  singers 
they  are  fun  to  have  around.  The  stories 
many  told  us  about  outstanding  thoughtful- 
ness  and  unusual  generosity  shown  by  our 
people  in  Hawaii  warmed  and  cheered  us  and 
made  so  so  proud  Hawaii  is  our  home!  And 
their  standing  ovation  when  we  presented 
our  Salute  to  Hawaii's  Music  demonstratad 
the  aloha  THEY  have  for  us  and  for  you! 

Though  our  medium  is  normally  music, 
his  letter  will  have  to  serve  as  our  sincere 
thanks  to  your  readers  for  whatever  part  they 
may  have  had  in  our  visitors'  enthusiasm. 
We  are  enormously  proud,  grateful  and  eager 
to  SING  you  our  thanks  next  time  you 
hear  us! 

Mrs.  Virgil  Blank, 

President. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Story, 
General  Chairman,  1969  Convention. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Engle, 
Cochairman,  Public  Relations. 


PRAYER  BREAKFAST  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR   TALMADGE 


HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

of    north    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  of  attending  a  prayer 
breakfast  at  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
was  the  leader  and  speaker. 

His  remarks  were  so  inspiring  and 
timely  that  I  thought  as  many  people 
as  possible  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  and  ponder  them.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Talmadge 
Americans  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  time 
for   giving  and  receiving.   But  more   than 
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th»t,  this  Is  a  time  for  brotherhood  when 
people  the  world  over  pray  for  peace  and 
goodwUl. 

Last  week,  we  sat  at  the  table  of  great 
abundance  and  offered  thanks  for  Ood's 
blessings  on  each  of  us  and  on  this  nation. 
We  took  time  from  our  work  to  recognize 
that  aU  good  things  come  from  God  .  .  . 
to  acknowledge  what  God  has  meant  to  the 
American  nation  .  .  .  and  to  seek  Divine 
Guidance  In  all  the  things  yet  to  be  done. 

Prom  Thanksgiving  on,  we  move  Into  the 
holy  season  of  Christmas,  when  we  proclaim 
our  faith  In  the  Christ  child  and  in  the 
hope  that  He  brought  to  mankind. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are  times 
to  think  seriously  of  the  heritage  of  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  a  religious  heritage.  It  Is  based  on 
the  Ideal  that  "blessed  Is  the  nation  whose 
Ood  Is  the  Lord.'' 

So  It  has  been  since  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers first  touched  these  shores.  So  It  Is 
today,  when  the  power  and  the  Influence  of 
the  United  States  reaches  to  every  corner  of 
the  world. 

God  governs  In  the  affairs  of  men  and 
state.  Diirlng  this  season  .  .  .  especially  at 
this  critical  period  in  American  history  .  .  . 
all  of  us  would  do  well  to  strengthen  our 
vow  never  to  depart  from  this  principle. 

Because  these  are  times  that  demand  cour- 
age and  conviction,  perhaps  greater  than 
ever  before,  let  us  also  pray  for  a  renewal  of 
faith.      ' 

And  In  so  doing,  may  we  Invoke  inspiration 
from  the  deeply  religious  men  of  God  who 
set  the  course  for  this  nation,  that  has  come 
to  be  the  most  free  and  prosperous  in  all 
history. 

Let  us  call  forth  the  statesmanship  of 
George  Washlng^n,  who  paid  homage  in  his 
First  Inaugural  Address  "to  the  Great  Au- 
thor of  every  public  and  private  good." 

Let  us  endeavor  to  re-kindle  the  patriotism 
of  Patrick  Henry,  who  preferred  liberty  over 
life,  and  who  knew  that  the  American 
colonists  could  call  upon  a  strength  far 
greater  than  their  own. 

Let  us  nurture  the  wisdom  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  Major  William  Pierce, 
a  Georgia  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  wrote  thumbnail  sketches  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  said  of  Franklin: 

"All  the  operations  of  nature  he  seems  to 
understand,  the  very  heavens  obey  him,  and 
the  clouds  yield  up  their  lightning  to  be  im- 
prisoned In  his  rod." 

People  throughout  all  the  world  and  this 
nation  could  profit  today  from  the  reverence 
of  this  great  man. 

The  American  society  has  changed  much 
■ince  Franklin's  day. 

As  we  continue  to  grow  and  prosper.  It  will 
always  be  subject  to  change,  some  of  It 
rapid  and  even  drastic.  So  advanced  has  our 
society  bec<Mne,  that  we  can  now  reach  Into 
the  very  heavens  themselves,  and  Just  last 
week  men  returned  from  a  second  voyage  to 
the  moon. 

But  In  spite  of  all  of  this,  the  principles 
In  which  Franklin  believed  and  to  which  be 
dedicated  his  life  and  soul  are  the  same 
today  as  they  were  more  than  200  years  ago 
when  this  nation  was  being  founded.  In  fact, 
they  are  the  same  today  as  they  were  when 
pronounced  to  Moses  atop  Mt.  Slnal. 

Principles  of  morality  .  .  .  personal  con- 
duct .  .  .  and  Individual  responsibility  .  .  . 
of  right  and  wrong  .  .  .  Godliness  .  .  . 
stand  like  a  rock  for  all  ages. 

I  say  this  In  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
there  are  movements  afoot  in  this  country 
that  have  to  do  with  a  so-called  "new  mo- 
rality." Many  of  the  followers  of  this  doctrine 
say  down  with  the  old,  and  up  with  the  new. 

I  say,  my  friends,  that  If  this  country  needs 
anything  today.  It  needs  above  all  to  return 
to  what  we  cherish  as  the  "old  morality." 

In  the  midst  of  record  prosperity  ...  at 
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the  pinnacle  of  unparalleled  national  great- 
ness .  .  .  and  for  all  our  freedom  I  know  of 
no  other  time  In  modem  history  when  such 
strife  and  discord  and  even  violence,  wtfe 
rampant  In  the  land. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  angel 
Gabriel  when  he  spoke  to  the  Lord  in  the 
play,  "Green  Pastures": 

"Everything  what's  nailed  down  Is  com- 
ing loose." 

We  see  moral  values  falling  to  the  gn"Ound. 
They  are  being  trampled  by  the  high  and 
low — 

By  prominent  figures  In  government,  past 
and  present; 

By  courts  that  act  like  Justice  means  per- 
missiveness and  Indulgence; 

By  criminals  who  have  sent  the  nation's 
crime  rate  sky  high; 

By  parents  who  cannot,  and  apparently 
don't  even  try,  to  control  their  children;  and 

By  a  great  horde  whose  chief  claim  to  fame 
Is  a  dirty  beard,  long  hair,  and  a  proclivity 
for  spouting  meaningless  mumbo-jumbo. 

We  see  lessons  of  history  Ignored.  We  see 
our  national  heritage  scorned.  We  see  tradi- 
tion cast  aside. 

At  a  time  when  there  ought  to  be  na- 
tional unity  and  strength,  there  ia  strident 
discord  that  has  weakened  the  backbone  of 
this  nation.  We  found  it  increasingly  di£B- 
cult  to  deal  with  national  problems.  We  are 
foundering  abroad  ...  in  Vietnam  and  in 
our  relations  with  other  nations. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  American  nation 
today.  This  cannot  be  denied  or  Ignored.  But 
to  succumb  to  despair  is  to  further  ignore 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  To  forsake  all  hope 
Is  to  back  down  in  abject  surrender. 

There  has  been  worse  trials,  and  this  has 
never  been  the  way  of  America.  It  is  not  now 
the  way. 

The  confidence  that  I  have  is  based  on  my 
great  faith  in  the  fundamental  strength  of 
the  American  people.  My  faith  is  based  upon 
what  I  know  to  be  the  people's  faith.  The 
vast  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
still  Subscribe  to  the  Ideal  that  ours  is  yet  a 
nation  under  God. 

And  in  this  abiding  belief  lies  the  well- 
spring  of  the  strength  and  determination  of 
the  American  nation. 

A  hallmark  of  the  American  government 
and  our  society  has  always  been  this  fact: 

Out  of  adversity,  trial  and  tribulation 
come  fcHi:li  renewed  resolve.  We  have  seen 
this  truth  become  manifest  throughout  all 
the  history  of  our  nation. 

Rnerson  wrote: 

"When  it  is  dark  enough,  men  see  the 
stars." 

In  crisis  after  crisis,  domestic  and  f<x«ign, 

the  best  in  our  pec^le  has  always  emerged 

always  under  the  sure  hand  of  God. 

Let  us  seek  consolation  In  the  exhortation 
of  Moses  to  the  pe<9le  of  Israel  on  their 
dangerous  and  difficult  Journey  to  the 
Promised  Land. 

"When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all 
these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  even  in  the 
latter  days,  if  thou  turn  to  the  Lord  thy 
Ood,  and  shalt  be  obedient  unto  his  voice; 
(for  the  Lord  thy  God  Is  a  merciful  God) ,  he 
will  not  forsake  thee,  neither  destroy  thee, 
nor  forget  the  covenant  of  thy  fathers  which 
he  sware  to  them."  (Deuteronomy  4:  30.) 

We  need  but  to  continue  to  search  for 
divine  guidance.  We  need  but  to  believe  as 
did  the  poet,  that  hope  springs  eternal. 

The  Apostle  Paul  admonished  us  "to  re- 
joice in  the  h(^)e  of  the  glory  of  God."  And 
he  also  wrote: 

"We  glory  In  tribiUations  also;  knowing 
that  tribulations  worketh  patience;  and  pa- 
tience, experience;  and  experience,  hope." 
(Romans  5:6.) 

So  during  this  Christmas  season,  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  year,  may  we  find  new  hope  in 
the  strength  of  the  American  people.  It  la 
derived  from  faith  in  God.  It  can  ...  if  we 
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will  but  let  it  .  ,  .  work  wonders,  and  as- 
sure our  nation  of  the  triumph  of  right  over 
wrong  ...  of  lasting  security  over  dissolu- 
tion. 

But  let  lis  never  forget,  that  for  all  of  our 
troubles,  social,  economic,  and  International, 
we  have  much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  In 
the  words  of  the  poet  George  Herbert: 

"O  God,  Thou  hast  given  so  much  to  us, 
give  one  thing  more — a  grateful  heart." 


WRONG  TIME.  WRONG  SALE 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  recently  proposed  the  ulti- 
mate sale  of  uranium  enrichment  plants 
at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
Oak  Ridge  and  other  localities  to  private 
electric  power  interests. 

This  proposal  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  in  this  connection  I  place  In 
the  Record  herewith  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Tullahoma  News  which 
points  up  the  importance  of  retaining 
these  plants  as  a  part  of  the  AEC  facil- 
ities. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Tullabocna  (Tenn.)  News,  Nov.  14. 

1960] 

WsoNQ  Tim,   WsoNC   Sale 

President  Nixon's  proposal  for  the  eventual 
sale  of  the  K-26  gaseous  diffusion  plant  at 
Oak  Ridge  and  two  other  plants  that  enricli 
uranium  for  use  In  atomic  reactors  is  in- 
credible for  several  reasons. 

It  is  Incredible,  for  one  thing,  that  the 
President  would  not  realiee  by  now  that 
the  American  people  will  not  countenance 
what  amounts  to  giveaways  of  our  national 
resources  to  big  industry. 

It  is  incredible,  for  another  thing,  that 
the  President  would  not  have  profited  from 
the  Dixon-Yates  controversy  that  erupted 
some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Nixon  was  vice 
president. 

And,  it  is  incredible  that,  now  as  President, 
Mr.  Nixon  would  lack  the  information  he 
surely  must  have  concerning  the  taxpayers' 
investment  in  the  three  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  and  to  the  potential  they  continue  to 
hold  for  future  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

His  proposal  calls  for  the  government  to 
continue  operating  the  plants  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  for  the  facilities,  which  need  mod- 
ernizing, eventually  to  be  sold  to  private 
Industry.  Apparently  one  reason  is  that,  with 
the  need  for  nuclear  arms  declining  and  with 
increasing  use  of  nuclear-fired  electric  power 
generators,  it  is  supposedly  time  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  divest  itself  of  such  atomic  facil- 
ities. 

But  it  is  hardly  believable  that,  with  non- 
military  uses  of  atcxnlc  energy  still  in  the 
developing  stage,  such  a  major  faclUty  as 
the  gaseous  diffusion  plants — which  achieved 
a  real  breakthrough  for  both  the  United 
States  and  international  science  in  World 
War  n  and  which  are  still  restricted  from 
public  view  of  their  operations — should  es- 
sentially be  abandoned  by  the  nation  and 
turned  over  to  private  interests. 
•     •     • 

Even  if  the  plants  are  approaching  the 
need  for  modernization,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  have  operated  for  about  a  quar- 
ter ot  a  century  with  an  enviable  degree  of 
automated  efficiency.  Since  the  Job  is  far 
from  done  on  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
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energy,  the  plants  obviously  have  not  out- 
lived their  usefulness;  to  the  contrary,  it 
should  seem  equally  obvious  that  their  role 
as  production  and  research  tools  can  only  be 
enhanced  in  the  future.  They  should  be  mod- 
ernized as  needed  and  kept  as  such  invalu- 
able public  institutions. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  automated 
gaseous  diffusion  process,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing a  way  for  producing  the  material  from 
which  atomic  power  is  created,  also  holds 
strong  promise  for  pointing  the  way  for  mak- 
ing an  automated  combination  nuclear  plant 
that  win  both  produce  electricity  and  effl- 
clenlly  remove  salt  from  ocean  water.  This 
has  enormous  potential  for  the  future  of 
the  whole  world,  and  especially  for  making 
productive  regions  out  of  naturally  arid  re- 
gions like  the  Middle  East. 

This  Is  only  one  example  of  the  type  of 
technological  breakthroughs  that  can  bene- 
fit all  the  people,  which  can  be  produced  by 
natural  resource  facilities  founded  by  public 
investment.  There  Is  a  direct  comparison 
with  the  power  that  has  been  harnessed  from 
America's  water  resources,  a  benefit  that 
might  have  been  lost  had  not  the  battle  over 
Muscle  Shoals  been  won  in  the  early  1930's 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
other  agencies  been  established. 

It  is  because  of  the  nature  of  the  basic  re- 
source in  the  atom  and  the  power  in  it  that 
Is  yet  untapped  that  the  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  and  their  companion  Institutions  are 
among  the  facilities  which  are  far  better  de- 
veloped and  operated  under  public  rather 
than  private  ownership.  Despite  the  occasion- 
al oratory  of  the  far  right,  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  workable  and  fully  compatible 
with  the  American  economic  system. 
•     •     • 

Top  officials  of  President  Nixon's  adminis- 
tration have  Indicated  that  they  are  going  to 
go  all-out  to  defeat  Sen.  Albert  Gore  In  the 
senatorial  race  next  year,  and  the  leading 
contender  appears  to  be  Rep.  William  Brock 
of  Chattanooga,  a  Republican. 

But  GOP  efforts  to  place  a  second  Repub- 
lican in  the  Seante  from  Tennessee  are  going 
to  be  beaten  from  the  start  if  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration persists  in  Its  course  of  aban- 
doning what  is  really  a  priceless  atomic  en- 
ergy facility  to  private  business  interests. 

The  Welfare  of  the  country  and  the  real- 
ities of  the  Tennessee  political  scene  show,  as 
both  Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins  and  Sen.  Gore  have 
Indicated,  that  this  is  the  wrong  time  to 
come  up  with  another  Nixon-Dlxon-Yates 
deal. 
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AFTER  THE  MORATORIA  WHAT'S 
THE  NEXT  STEP? 


SENATOR  SCOTT  HAILS  RELEASE  OP 
ISRAELI    CITIZENS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  negotiations  to  ef- 
fect the  release  and  repatriation  of  the 
two  Israelis  detained  in  Syria  following 
the  hijacking  of  a  TWA  airliner  last  Au- 
gust have  proven  successful. 

On  September  16,  I  joined  31  other 
Senators  in  condemning  this  criminal 
and  wanton  hijacking  and  in  urging  the 
immediate  release  of  Mr.  Saleh  Mousalem 
and  Professor  Samueloff  by  the  Syrian 
Government. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  International  Red 
Cross,  and  others,  these  men  will  be  re- 
united with  their  families. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  unaware  of  the  true  im- 
plications of  the  continued  revolutionary 
demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  Holmes  Alexander,  a  respected 
syndicated  columnist  writing  for  the  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Star,  has  provided  his 
readers  with  a  true  picture  of  what  went 
on  here  in  mid-October  and  mid-Novem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Alexander  mingled  with  the  mob 
here  last  month  and  his  observations  are 
highly  revealing  and  offer  a  chilling  in- 
sight into  the  purposes  and  motivations 
of  those  guiding  these  uprisings  against 
our  elected  Government. 

The  article  follows : 

Holmes   Alexander  Sats:    Afteh   the 
MoBATORiA  What's  the  Next  Step? 

Washington. — Jack  Knight  of  the  Knight 
newspapers,  a  venerable  mogul  of  the  press, 
says  that  civil  disorder  has  reached  the  stage 
of  "insurrection."  Spiro  Agnew,  second  citi- 
zen of  the  land  and  privy  to  all  the  Informa- 
tion that  the  President  gets,  compares  the 
uprising  to  that  which  eventually  overthrew 
the  Russian  Czar  in  1917.  Wi;iting  more 
wisely  than  I  knew  a  few  weeks  back,  I  ques- 
tioned whether  this  nation  is  any  longer  "gov- 
ernable" by  democratic  consent. 

This  month,  as  in  October  and  November 
on  a  rising  rate  of  revolutionary  strategy, 
the  capital  city  will  be  invaded  (there  is  no 
other  word)  by  anti-government  forces,  and 
invested  (the  military  term  must  be  used) 
by  guardsmen  and  Federal  troops  in  support 
of  the  metropolitan  police. 

Plain  speaking  is  necessary.  Your  capital 
city  is  In  a  state  of  siege  and  countersiege. 
This  is  not  how  self-government  works.  It  is 
how  self-government  breaks  down.  Month  by 
month,  phase  by  phase,  the  screws  of  revo- 
lutionary strategy  tighten.  Only  the  Ignorant 
deny  it.  Only  the  bamboozled  take  It  lightly. 
Only  the  collaborators  pretend  It  isn't  so. 

The  country  is  ungovernable,  but  not  as 
yet  uncontrollable.  That  was  the  revelation 
in  the  mid-November  three-day  siege  when 
upward  of  300,000  ill-wishers  saturated  the 
city  and  played  with  this  seat  of  government 
as  a  cruel  but  cunning  cat  plays  with  a 
helpless  mouse. 

To  repeat,  during  some  36  hours  the  town 
was  not  governed,  but  it  was  controlled.  The 
honor  system  of  the  Constitution,  which 
pledges  free  speech  and  peaceable  assembly 
on  the  assumption  of  good  faith  by  the 
citizens,  was  mocked  and  vulgarized.  An  ad 
hoc  garrison  state,  a  Caesarian  deployment 
of  military  legions,  kept  the  lid  on,  and 
conducted  a  countersiege,  and  maintained  a 
strained  discipline. 

Advance  detachments  of  infantry  were 
entrenched  inside  of  nearly  every  government 
building;  the  White  House  was  barricaded 
with  end-to-end  vehicles,  behind  which 
troops  kept  watch  on  the  President's  life; 
reconnaissance  helicopters  hovered  above; 
reinforcements  stood  by  at  the  armory.  "The 
ghetto  might  blow,"  a  Justice  Department 
official  had  told  me,  as  it  "blew"  from  spon- 
taneous combustion  in  1968  when  a  Negro 
leader  was  killed.  Herb  Klein,  the  President's 
communications  chief,  had  that  event  In 
mind  when  he  later  told  a  TV  panel: 
"Had  It  not  been  for  the  highly  effective 
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work  of  the  Washington  police,  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  ...  for  the  reserve  forces  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  complete 
co-operation  of  all  elements  of  the  govern- 
ment .  .  .  the  damage  to  Washington  would 
have  been  greater  than  (in)  the  riots  after 
the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King." 

Thus    the    insurrection    -was    contained 

what  choice  was  there? — by  para-military 
tactics.  This — in  America?  Yes,  and  the 
Caesarian  legions  were  able  to  show  "re- 
straint" only  because  the  cleverly  led  demon- 
strators refrained  from  major  provocation. 

If  you  were  in  the  streets,  as  I  was,  you 
could  watch  the  cat-and-mouse  game  of  the 
revolutionaries.  They  had  the  numbers  to 
crack  the  city's  vertebrae  at  will,  but  mean- 
while they  were  teasing.  It  was  "Yes,  sir," 
with  many  a  cherubic  smile  amid  the  greasy 
hair  when  I  talked  with  groups  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  mornings.  As  an  experiment,  I 
struck  an  American  flag  in  my  breast  pocket 
and  went  out  again  at  noon  and  evening. 
The  showing  of  the  colors  made  the  dif- 
ference, and  now  it  was  "Hi,  pop,"  and 
"Howzlt,  dad,"  and  "the  kids"  were  not  at  all 
polite  to  this  elderly  man.  Reporters  came 
in  from  the  cold  to  eat  and  drink  on  these 
two  days,  and  I  heard  them  tell  how  well- 
mannered  and  non-violent  the  demonstra- 
tion was,  with  a  couple  of  exceptionable  out- 
bursts by  the  irresponsibles.  Editorialists  for 
next  inorning  swallowed  the  bait,  hook,  line 
and  sinker. 

Looking  toward  December,  I  venture  a  dif- 
ferent report.  This  insurrection  has  the  plan- 
ning of  a  phased  campaign.  The  melange  of 
Gandhi  non-violence  and  Bolshevik  violence 
in  one  of  calculation.  The  smiles  on  the 
young  faces  were  sycophant,  not  sincere,  to- 
ward the  press.  These  were  not  attractive 
"kids,"  but  unkempt  in  their  persons,  ugly  in 
their  garbs,  licentious  In  their  morals,  in- 
credibly and  unquotably  foul-mouthed,  and 
(as  nobody  else  has  said)  often  scared  that 
their  leaders  would  provoke  the  "brutality" 
of  nightstick,  cannlster  and  gunfire. 

Moratorium  In  October,  mobilization  In 
November,  and  In  December  and  thereafter, 
what? 


A  DREAM  COME  TRUE 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sunday, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Ida  Long  Goodman  Me- 
morial Library  in  St.  John.  Kans. 

For  Mrs.  Goodman,  it  was  a  28-year- 
long  dream  come  true. 

Mrs.  Goodman,  who  celebrated  her  81st 
birthday  anniversary  on  Saturday,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  type  of  person  the 
Nation  needs  more  of :  She  is  dedicated '  i 
people. 

Her  gift  to  her  hometown  included  the 
land  and  more  than  $200,000  which  made 
possible  the  construction  of  a  combina- 
tion school-municipal  library.  Attentive 
to  details,  she  also  worked  hard  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  special  legislation  re- 
quired to  build  the  library. 

An  article  published  in  the  December 
6  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  recoimts  some 
of  the  dedicated  work  this  amazing 
woman  has  performed  as  a  teacher  and 
educator.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Dream  Coue  True 
(By  Elma  Byrne) 

St.  John.  Kans. — ISxs.  Ida  Long  Ooodman 
has  had  a  dream  and  a  goal  for  28  years. 
She  has  wanted  her  "home  community"  to 
have  a  library,  "a  new  and  beautiful  li- 
brary." 

And  now  that  dream  has  come  true  as  this 
southwestern  Kansas  farm  community  ob- 
serves the  formal  dedication  Sunday  of  the 
9300,000  Ida  Long  Ooodman  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

A  native  of  St.  John,  Mrs.  Ooodman  said: 
"My  parents  were  a  pioneer  family  here  and 
lived  here  aU  their  lives.  I  had  an  Inherited 
debt  to  this  community." 

But  the  building  of  this  library  was  really 
more  than  a  payment  of  a  debt — It  was  the 
further  fulfillment  of  Mrs.  Goodman's  life 
which  has  been  directed  to  education. 

Mrs.  Ooodman  was  a  rural  schoolteacher 
for  eight  years  In  the  St.  John  area.  "I  en- 
Joyed  teaching  and  I  realized  that  to  bold  a 
good  position  I  had  to  further  my  education," 
she  explained. 

And  so  she  received  a  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy of  education  degree  from  University  of 
Chicago  in  1921.  After  graduation  she  taught 
at  Bryn  Mawx  College  and  Omaha  University. 

She  was  head  of  the  training  school  de- 
partment of  education  at  Chicago  Teachers 
College  and  8up>ervising  principal  of  two 
schools  in  Elmhurst,  HI. 

She  has  a  master's  degree  from  University 
of  Chicago.  When  she  moved  to  Denver  in 
1947  she  taught  for  nine  years  at  two  In- 
dependent schools  there. 

And  for  nine  years  she  has  voluntarily 
taught  English  to  foreign  born  adults  who 
are  patients  at  Denver's  National  Jewish 
Hospital. 

"The  reason  I  became  interested  in  li- 
brary work  was  that  I  recognized  when  a 
child  was  called  'dull'  It  was  because  of  a 
leading  problem.  My  philosophy  Is  that 
there  are  no  dull  children,"  Mrs.  Ooodman 
said. 

She  added,  "A  child  becomes  frustrated, 
confused  and  discouraged  in  his  reading 
and  consequently  there  are  many  dropouts 
and  children  who  fail.  I  believe  a  child  can 
correct  his  own  reading  ills  through  reading 
library  books." 

In  1941  when  she  and  her  husband,  Wil- 
liam Roe  Ooodman,  retired  to  St.  John  "we 
l7ied  to  develop  some  kind  of  library,"  she 
said. 

But  construction  on  the  library  was  not 
begun  until  January  of  1969  and  then  only 
after  special  legislation  allowing  funds  for 
a  school-municipal  library,  Mrs.  Goodman 
explained. 

The  library  Is  a  combined  city  and  school 
library. 

"I  never  thought  this  would  come  about. 
It  doesn't  seem  true  to  me.  Mr.  Goodman 
would  be  so  proud.  He  would  be  sky  high," 
she  said  with  a  hint  of  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Goodman  gave  a  $215,0(X)  gift  toward 
the  construction  of  the  library  which  cost 
$340,000  when  completed  last  November,  ac- 
cording to  Evart  Garvin,  attorney  to  Mrs. 
Goodman  and  the  St.  John  school  boaj-d. 

Garvin  said  Mrs.  Goodman's  gift  Included 
the  site  on  which  the  library  Is  built  and 
most  of  the  construction  costs.  He  added 
that  at  her  death  another  $100,000  will  be 
given  toward  any  existing  debts  on  the 
building. 

Mrs.  Goodman  said  that  the  completion 
of  the  library  was  "a  wonderful  way"  to 
celebrate  her  81st  birthday  on  Saturday. 

"This  library  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has 
happened  to  our  school  and  community  In  a 
long  time,"  said  George  HighfiU.  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 
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Oarvln  added  that  tlie  prvvioua  Ubisry. 
established  In  1925.  was  boused  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  old  brick  city  hall  building.  "It 
was  makeshift,  stacked  full  and  there  was  no 
people  room."  be  said. 

Hlghflll  explained  that  the  some  400  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  students  from  the 
St.  John  school  transported  the  30.000  vol- 
umes from  the  city  library  and  8,000  volumes 
from  the  school  libraries  into  the  new  library 
in  less  than  a  week. 

The  Ida  Long  Goodman  Memorial  Library 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  Long,  and  her  husband. 
It  sets  on  a  site  one-half  block  from  the 
town  square  and  directly  adjacent  to  the 
school. 

The  most  impressive  aspect  of  its  brown 
brick   and   metal   exterior   is   the   antiqued, 
avocado    main   door    with    carvings    of    thef 
zodiac.  At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  11-  , 
brary  is  a  brick  wall  enclosed  garden  area.       ' 

The  building  Is  60-feet  by  90-feet,  fully 
carpeted  and  air  conditioned.  The  main  floor 
walls  and  carpet  are  a  soft  gold  tone  and  the 
basement  is  done  In  red  carpet  and  rose 
beige  walls.  The  major  pieces  of  furniture 
are  done  in  matched  grain  mahogany. 

The  main  floor  has  an  adult  and  a  chil- 
dren's section.  The  adult  section  Includes  a 
lounge,  periodical  room,  study  carrels,  a  cur- 
riculum library  and  two  conference  rooms. 

One  conference  room  is  named  the  Mater 
BCansas  Room  after  Mrs.  Leslie  Mater,  long- 
time city  librarian  who  will  retire  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  room  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  Kainsas  history  books  and  artifacts. 

The  other  conference  room  is  the  Ida  I»ng 
Goodman  Room  and  it  will  contain  some  of 
her  personal  art  holdings. 

A  story  well  is  the  outstanding  attraction 
of  the  children's  section  and  it  is  for  the  use 
of  kindergarten  through  third  graders.  It 
consists  of  four  carpeted  stairs  on  which  the 
children  sit  while  they  listen  to  storybook 
readings  from  a  teacher  situated  on  a  stage 
area. 

The  basement  Is  more  than  that  as  there  is 
a  student  lounge  and  community  room  in 
addition  to  the  storage  and  maintenaaice 
rooms.  The  community  room  Is  used  for 
meetings  and  art  exhibits.  Exhibits  can  be 
hung  on  three  of  the  walls  that  are  covered 
from  floor  to  celling  with  display  board. 

Architects  for  the  library  were  Miller, 
Hlett,  Dronberger,  Arbuckle  &  Walker  of 
Hutchinson.  Kans. 

Sunday's  dedicatory  ceremony  will  begin 
at  1:30  pjn.  and  will  include  an  address  by 
Kansas  Sen.  Bob  Dole. 

Perhaps  the  appreciation  stated  on  Sun- 
day's program  best  expresses  the  feelings  of 
most  of  the  1.808  residents  of  St.  John.  That 
is: 

"The  Ida  Long  Goodman  Memorial  Library 
stands  today  and  will  continue  to  stand  as 
evidence  that  Mrs.  Goodman  loved  those  who 
preceded  her,  those  who  are  contemporary 
with  her,  and  those  who  are  to  follow  after, 
and  that  she  wished  to  make  life  richer  and 
better  today,  and  in  the  days  to  come." 


HAYNSWORTH  AFTERMATH 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  behind-the-scenes 
congressional  maneuvering,  which  led 
to  the  defeat  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth  for  a  position  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  is  reported  in  the  November  26, 
1969,  Dallas  Morning  News  by  its  chief 
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Washington  correspondent,  Robert  E. 
Baskin. 

The  article  sums  up  Judge  Hayns- 
worth's  defeat  with  a  quote  from  a  lead- 
ing labor  lawyer  that  "the  defeat  of 
Haynsworth  was  simply  a  rejection  of  a 
man  for  ideological  and  sectional  rea- 
sons. The  case  against  his  ethical  stand- 
ards was  of  no  consequence."  The  article 
follows: 

Lawyer   Laments   Hatnsworth   Defeat 
(By  Robert  E.  Baskin) 

Washington. — ^There  are  a  good  many  af- 
terthoughts and  soul-searcblngs  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  Haynsworth  case. 

While  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  liberal- 
labor  element  in  town  is  rejoicing  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  attempt  to  put  a  conservaUve 
Southerner  on  the  Supreme  Court  failed, 
there  are  others  who  regard  the  matter  much 
more  soberly. 

A  leading  labor  lawyer,  who  may  reflect 
rather  general  views  in  legal  circles,  expressed 
dismay  over  the  Senate's  rejection  of  Clement 

F.  Haynsworth  by  a  55-to-45-vote  margin. 
The  lawyer,  who  must  remain  unnamed. 

has  kpown  Haynsworth  for  many  years  and 
had  been  an  adversary  lawyer  to  him  before 
Haynsworth  became  Judge  and  later  practiced 
in  Haynsworth 's  Jurisdiction. 

He  regards  the  South  Carolina  Judge  as  one 
of  the  most  honest  and  able  men  he  has  ever 
known  In  his  field. 

case  of  no  consequences 

"The  defeat  of  Haynsworth,"  he  said  the 
other  day.  "was  simply  a  rejection  of  a  man 
for  ideological  and  sectional  reasons.  The  case 
against  his  ethical  standards  was  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

"I  disassociated  myself  completely  from 
labor's  effort  to  beat  Haynsworth  and  let 
everyone  I  know.  Including  Haynsworth,  be 
aware  of  this. 

"I  think  the  Senate's  action  was  a  great 
tragedy  for  the  man  and  for  the  law." 

LEGALLY  QUALIFIED 

Suggestions  have  been  advanced,  partic- 
ularly by  one  national  newsmagazine,  that 
President  Nixon  impanel  a  blue-ribbon  com- 
mittee to  examine  anew  Haynsworth 's  quali- 
fications and  submit  its  flndlngs  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  hope  that  the  body  will  repair 
the  damage  it  has  done. 

Nothing,  of  course,  is  expected  to  come  of 
this.  The  Senate  has  worked  Its  wUl,  as  the 
saying  goes,  and  the  battle  for  Haynsworth 
has  been  irretrievably  lost. 

A  question  arises  on  whether  the  Senate 
has  set  a  new  precedent  on  how  it  evaluates 
presidential  nominations.  Does  It  base  its 
Judgment  on  qualifications  or  on  Ideology? 

This  issue  has  disturbed  Texas  Sen.  John 

G.  Tower,  a  supporter  of  Haynsworth. 
"Traditionally  in  the  Senate,"  he  says,  "we 

have  not  looked  at  a  man's  Judicial  philos- 
ophy but  rather  at  his  qualifications.  Judge 
Haynsworth  had  great  qualifications." 

Tower  points  out  that  he  voted  to  confirm 
the  nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arthur  Goldberg  and  Thurgood  Marshall, 
neither  of  whom  agree  with  him  ideological- 
ly. But  he  felt  that  they  were  legally  quali- 
fied to  sit  on  the  bench. 

The  Texas  Republican  says  that  from  now 
on  "I  am  going  to  be  more  reluctant  to  vote 
for  Supreme  Court  nominees  who  are  not  of 
my  own  philosophy." 

President  Nixon  is  expected  to  appoint  an- 
other Southern  conservative  In  January,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  same  group  of  mostly 
Northern  senaUiH^  will  want  to  flght  that 
nomination  on  disguised  ideological  grounds. 

But  the  investigation  of  the  next  nominee 
Is  likely  to  be  so  exhaustive  that  questions 
of  ethics  wlU  be  Impossible  to  raise.  In  that 
event,  it  wiU  be  Interesting  to  see  how  many 
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senators  want  to  oppose  the  nomination  on 
frankly  Ideological  grounds. 

If  they  do,  the  Senate,  as  Tower  points  out, 
will  have  broken  Its  traditional  method  of 
considering  nominees  and  will  be  moving  to 
polarize  Ideological  differences  between  Its 
members. 


YOUTH  IN  1970:  A  NEW  SOCIETY 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  Better 
Living,  an  employee  publication  of  the 
Du  Pont  Co.,  this  month  has  an  issue 
which  is  extremely  interesting  and  chal- 
lenging to  the  business  community. 

The  entire  issue  is  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, "Youth  in  1970:  a  New  Society." 

It  includes  a  careful  study  of  the 
younger  generation,  a  case  study  at  the 
University  of  Micliigan  and  an  examrna- 
tion  of  the  Impact  of  youth  upon  the 
company.  Many  of  the  guest  authors  are 
residents  of  Delaware  or  relatives  of  Du 
Pont  Co.  employees. 

I  believe  the  company  and  Better  Liv- 
ing's editor,  Mr.  Dave  Morrison,  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  this  issue — one 
wliich  provides  a  better  understanding  of 
the  differences  between  young  people  and 
the  business  community. 

I  ask  that  three  brief  articles  from  this 
issue  be  printed  at  this  point:  One  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cairns,  a  Cornell 
University  student,  entitled  "Our  Quar- 
rel With  the  Establishment,"  and  one 
entitled  "Does  Business  Really  Care?" 
written  by  Miss  Marilyn  Mather,  a  re- 
porter for  the  Wilmington  News-Journal 
newspapers;  and  one  written  by  Mr.  Jack 
W.  Lewis,  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Oini  Quarrel  With  the  Establishment 

In  colonial  times  the  established  order 
was  one  to  be  admired:  it  was  composed  of 
the  established  economic  and  civic  leaders 
who  were  also  the  g^reat  .revolutionaries  and 
Intellects.  In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  the  Establishment  re- 
ferred to  the  eastern  '.nanclal  monopoly 
that  controlled  the  fiscal  resources  of  the 
society  and,  concurrently,  enjoyed  the  politi- 
cal advantage. 

The  Establishment  of  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties, now  under  attack  by  members  of  my 
generation.  Is  a  complex  system  of  Institu- 
tions: financial,  governmental,  religious, 
military  and  educational. 

Touth's  present  view  of  this  Establish- 
ment can  be  suggested  by  seme  examples: 
the  city  council  Ignorant  of  the  newest 
studies  of  vu-banlzatlon;  the  church  that 
cautions  Its  faithful  to  go  slow  In  its  Im- 
pulses toward  social  reform;  the  schools  that 
stifle  creativity  with  Inflexible  curricula;  the 
military  that  ccxnmands  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  a  democratic  government's  finances 
and  yet  is  the  most  rigid  and  autocratic  sys- 
tem in  the  country. 

Youth  have  come  to  believe  that  the  ap- 
paratus created  for  an  essentially  rural  so- 
ciety two  hundred  years  ago  and  which  has 
evolved  Into  Its  present  form,  no  longer 
works.  It  has  become  too  complex. 

Youth's  Impatience  with  current  methods 
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of  effecting  change  does  not,  however, 
signify  a  rejection  of  old  values.  The  young 
today  seek  goals  that  have  been  the  Ideals 
of  every  generation.  We  want  a  country  free 
from  want,  with  absolute  freedom  of 
thought,  equality,  peace,  and  himian  dlgrnity. 

But  we  want  to  find  our  own  way  because 
we  have  seen  that  the  Establishment  Is  falli- 
ble. It  has  failed  at  most  of  Its  major  tests 
In  our  lifetime.  We  have  watched  a  war  that 
only  kills;  It  is  our  generation  that  dies 
there  and  no  one  can  tell  us  why.  We  have 
seen  what  began  as  peaceful  pressures  for 
equality  turn  into  a  blood-bath  of  hate,  and 
no  one  kncws  quits  how  it  happ3ned.  We 
hove  seen  our  last  massive  try  at  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Established  political  order  end 
In  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

Youth  are  determined  that  out  of  the 
chaos  of  the  sixties  we  will  find  an  order 
that  embraces  the  .deals  we  feel  the  Estab- 
lishment has  abdicated  responsibility  for 
achieving. 

°  Does  BtrswEss  Really   Care? 

The  trouble  with  business,  many  young 
people  feel,  is  that  the  corp>oraticn  has  no 
conscience. 

Young  people  understand  that  profits  are 
necessary,  and  that  profits  do  contribute  to 
society. 

The  criticism  is  that  the  almost  total  focus 
on  profits  has  resulted  In  neglect  of  other 
considerations  Youth  believe  are  too  expen- 
sive to  ignore. 

Pollution  is  one  of  those  considerations. 
People  of  all  ages  are  concerned.  But  young 
people  are  willing  to  make  greater  noises 
about  It. 

Youth  ask,  for  example:  "Why  didn't  in- 
dustry, with  all  of  its  resources — money, 
brains,  and  facilities — recognize  or  admit  the 
problems  of  pollution  many  years  ago  and 
take  the  lead  In  bringing  this  issue  to  pub- 
lic attention?  Why  did  Industry  wait  for 
public  awareness  to  force  it  to  action?" 

There  also  are  other  areas  In  which  busi- 
ness seems  to  pxirsue  profits  without  regard 
for  society  as  a  whole  for  example: 

Auto  safety :  Despite  new  legislation  it  ap- 
pears that  the  manufacturers  are  still  drag- 
ging their  heels. 

Price-fixing:  The  rules  seem  clearly  spelled 
out,  yet  several  firms  and  their  executives  In 
recent  years  have  been  Indicted  for  price- 
conspiracies. 

Marketing  products  of  questionable  value : 
The  drug  industry  which,  in  effect,  markets 
the  health  of  its  customers,  recently  had  to 
call  many  drugs  off  the  market  because  they 
didn't  perform  according  to  the  claims  for 
them. 

Planned  obsolescence:  New  models  of  cars, 
appliances,  etc.  Incorporate  changes  which 
are  not  genuine  Improvements  or  else  space 
out  Improvements  so  that  customers  discard 
former  purchases  without  getting  full  use  of 
them. 

Advertising  excesses:  The  exploitation  of 
sex  to  sell  anything  and  everything.  Youth 
believe  the  television  Industry  Is  too  Involved 
In  ratings  to  worry  about  quality  of  pro- 
gramming, and  accepts  social  responsibility 
only  because  the  government  requires  this. 

All  of  this  is  what  Youth  see  business  do- 
ing. And  then  we  look  around  to  see  the  ter- 
rible problems  of  our  society  and  the  world. 
We  look  longingly  at  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial of  business  to  do  good  for  society,  but 
we  see  no  one  turning  to  put  that  potential 
to  use — until  forced  to  by  public  pressure. 

The  New  Left 
However  radical  the  younger  generation's 
taste  In  hair  styles  and  clothing,  the  major- 
ity of  today's  young  people  continue  to  con- 
form to  traditional  political  patterns.  They 
get  their  politics,  like  their  religion,  from 
their  parents.  And  like  younger  generations 
before  them,  tbey  tend  to  be  moderate  In 
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their  views  and  only  passingly  Interested  In 
political  issues.  Only  a  small  minority  be- 
long to  the  hard  core  radical  groups  discussed 
here  as  the  New  Left.  Students  tor  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS),  the  largest  of  the  radi- 
cal student  organizations,  claims  a  member- 
ship of  about  30.000  out  of  a  total  college 
enrollment  of  7  million.  Only  6,000  of  these 
are  dues-paying  members. 

A  much  larger  group  axe  those  who  share 
many  of  the  concerns  of  the  radicals  but  who 
stop  short  of  their  tactics.  For  the  most  part, 
thay  are  inclined  to  work  within  the  estab- 
lished rules  for  bringing  about  change.  How- 
ever, on  any  given  issue,  the  radical  minor- 
ity has  shown  a  capacity  to  mobilize  this 
non-New  Left  activist  group. 

If  the  radical  fringe  has  any  definable 
strategy,  it  is  the  radlcalizatlon  of  the  mod- 
erates. As  accepted  leaders  of  the  broad  stu- 
dent bare,  forming  alliances  with  dlsaflected 
groups  elsewhere,  the  radical  movement  could 
bs  a  potent  political  force. 

Like  radical  movements  before  it,  the  New 
Lclt  h:^  little  use  for  capitalism.  It  looks 
upon  capitalism  as  an  organized  system  of 
cxploitaticn  which  corrupts  other  power  cen- 
t3rs — government,  the  press,  the  military,  the 
university — in  a  vast  conspiracy  to  control 
and  manipulate  the  masses. 

To  attack  capitalism,  the  New  Left  has  in- 
voked the  tactics  of  confrontation,  disruption 
and  violence. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  radical  youth 
movement,  however,  is  that  it  has  no  answers 
to  the  practical  problems  of  life.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  to  discuss  issues  with  these  young 
fwople  knows  how  vague  and  evasive  are  their 
suggestions  for  solution. 

The  strength  of  capitalism,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  its  capability  for  dealing  with  social 
problems  of  all  kinds. 

First,  however,  it  is  essential  to  recognize 
what  is  legitimate  In  the  radicals'  list  of 
grievances.  To  the  extent  tbey  have  focused 
attention  on  the  declining  quality  of  mod- 
ern life  and  the  diminishing  role  of  the  In- 
dividual, I  believe  they  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  us  all.  The  task  now  is  to  do 
something  about  it. 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  AND  DAY 
CARE  CENTER  JOIN  FORCES 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK-^ 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Senator,  one 
of  the  major  roadblocks  to  meeting  day 
care  needs  in  this  country  is  the  lack 
of  trained  manpower  available  to  staff 
centers.  This  information  was  relayed  to 
the  Republican  task  force  on  educa- 
tion and  training  recently,  by  Laurence 
Feldman,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Day  Care  and  Child  Development 
Council  of  America. 

Lane  Conununity  College  in  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  has  initiated  an  exceptional  new 
program  to  help  remove  this  obstacle.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  following  article  from  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard  of  November  16, 
1969,  describing  Lane  Community  Col- 
lege's combination  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing with  classroom  instruction  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  child  care. 

The  program,  administered  by  Mrs. 
Jill  Halpern,  not  only  demonstrates  yet 
another  community  service  which  com- 
munity colleges  can  perform,  but  also 
offers  a  sound  answer  to  the  question  of 
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how  to  secure  trained  staff  for  day  care 
centers. 

The  article  follows: 
Up-to-Datk  Dat  Care  Center  Aids  LCC 
Students,  CHn.j>REN 
(By  Cynthia  Anderson) 

Finding  adequate  child  care  Is  a  worry  for 
any  mother  who  works.  Finding  adequate 
child  care  at  reasonable  cost  is  an  acute 
worry  for  low  Income  or  welfare  mothers 
who  want  to  take  Job  training  or  employ- 
ment. 

President  Nixon  acknowledged  this  prob- 
lem in  August  when  he  outlined  his  domestic 
program.  Calling  for  a  "major  expansion  of 
day-care  centers,"  he  asked  Cong^ss  for 
massive  federal  funding  for  child  care  fa- 
cilities to  help  women  get  off  welfare  and 
Into  training  for  Jobs. 

Suppose  Congress  actually  appropriated 
funds  for  child  care  centers.  Suppose  a  rash 
of  new  day  care  centers  and  after-school 
centers  was  set  up  ae  envisioned  in  Nixon's 
message. 

Who  would  staff  them? 

A  new  program  at  Lane  Community  Col- 
lege is  attempting  to  answer  a  part  of  that 
need.  At  the  LCC  Child  Care  Center,  13  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  a  Child  Care  Services  Pro- 
gram are  receiving  on-the-job  training  along 
with  classroom  Instruction  In  preparation 
for  careers  In  child  care. 

In  addition  to  training  students  for  the 
future,  the  center  offers  here  and  now  serv- 
ice. Day  care  is  provided  at  the  center  at  low 
cost  for  children  of  students  in  LCC  training 
programs.  Many  of  the  students  are  mothers 
on  welfare  enrolled  in  goveriunent  programs 
of  Job  training. 

Coordinator  of  the  Child  Care  Center  is 
Jill  Halpern  who  considers  the  center  a  par- 
tial fulfillment  of  a  long-time  personal 
dream. 

Mrs.  Halpern  has  championed  nursery  and 
pre-school  programs  since  World  War  n 
when  she  worked  In  a  residential  nursery 
school  for  children  evacuated  from  London. 
During  her  career  she  has  worked  with  chil- 
dren in  the  slums  of  London,  with  deprived 
children  in  Australia  and  Canada. 

"Research  has  shovm  that  the  pre-school 
years  are  all-important  in  the  development 
of  children,"  Mrs.  Halpern  said  recently.  If 
you  care  at  all  about  what  happens  to  little 
children,  you  will  recognize  the  need  for 
more  day  care  centers,  more  good  home  care 
facilities  for  infants  and  more  after-school 
programs  for  youth,"  Mrs.  Halpern  said. 

"Look  around  and  see  how  many  mixed  up 
young  people  we  have.  Something  went  wrong 
and  who's  to  say  where  It  all  started?  If  we 
could  only  detect  the  trouble  early  .  .  ." 

To  provide  the  quality  of  child  care  Jill 
Halpern  speaks  about  takes  more  than  up- 
to-date  physical  plants,  hot  lunches  and 
supplies  for  teaching  and  playing.  It  takes 
trained  staff  personnel,  says  Mrs.  Emory  El- 
llngson  who  is  in  charge  of  the  trainees  In 
LCC's  Child  Care  Services  program. 

The  program  offers  a  one-year  certificate 
In  child  care  services  after  completion  of  26 
classroom  hours  and  15  hours  a  week  work- 
ing in  the  nursery  school.  A  second  year  will 
be  added  to  the  program  soon,  according  to 
Mrs.  Ellingson.  The  two-year  program  wll 
result  in  an  associate  degree.  Credits  from 
the  program  are  also  used  for  college  transfer 
If  students  plan  to  work  for  bachelor's  de- 
grees, she  said. 

"At  last  we  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
people  need  to  be  trained  in  child  care,"  Mrs. 
Halpern  said. 

"There  is  government  money  available  for 
child  care  facilities  now,  but  under  federal 
regulations,  only  facilities  meeting  high 
standards— In  plant,  materials  and  staff  qual- 
ifications— can  receive  the  funds. 

"I  am  hoping  these  regulations  will  up- 
grade the  quality  of  child  care  In  the 
country." 
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THE  GYPSY  MOTH 
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HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
a  Washington  meeting  of  the  National 
Gypsy  Moth  Advisory  Council  which  had 
met  to  discuss  ways  of  curbing  the  widen- 
ing threat  of  the  Gypsy  moth  insect  pest. 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  DDT  and 
other  persistent  pesticides  can  no  longer 
be  used,  the  council  called  for  a  plan  of 
action  including  the  necessary  research 
to  provide  a  more  reliable  method  of  con- 
trolling the  Gypsy  moth.  The  Gypsy  moth 
Is  an  insect  of  foreign  origin  which  pres- 
ently inhabits  the  Northeastern  United 
States,  but  is  rapidly  being  transported 
to  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  where  It 
continues  to  defoliate  hardwood  and 
softwood  forests.  Since  trees  are  such  an 
important  part  of  our  environment,  I  in- 
vite tills  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  address  before  the  council  and  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Donald  Shepherd,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Research 
Service,  and  Dr.  R.  K.  Arnold,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Forest  Service, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

Gtpst  Moth  Report 

(Presented  by  the  Honorable  Richard  S. 

SCHWEIKER) 

It  Is  gratifying  to  see  a  group  of  people 
representing  so  many  varied  Interests  come 
together  today  to  start  planning  for  a  united 
effort  to  combat  a  most  serious  insect  pest 
of  our  trees.  Trees  to  some  people  mean 
forest  land,  to  others  they  mean  shade  trees 
around  their  home,  to  stlU  others  they  mean 
relief  from  the  steel  and  concrete  of  the  city 
or  urban  area,  regardless,  they  are  trees  and 
we  are  so  happy  to  have  people  representing 
anyone  Interested  in  trees  at  this  meeting 
today. 

In  the  Northeast  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
dense  population  area  referred  to  as  mega- 
lopolis. Some  forty  million  people  live  In  the 
coastal  belt  which  extends  from  Boston  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

Yet  In  spite  of  rapid  \irbanlzatlon,  trees 
still  cover  nearly  60  percent  of  this  highly 
inhabited  region.  Man  is  literally  surrounded 
by  trees — from  a  national  standpoint,  120 
million  trees  on  our  city  streets  and  another 
80  million  trees  In  our  city  parks.  A  high 
percentage  of  these  trees  are  susceptible  to 
the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Gypsy  Moth. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  a  monetary  value  on 
trees  In  our  urban  areas.  For  each  man  val- 
ues these  for  what  they  provide  him — 
beauty,  tranquility,  shade,  and  protection. 
However,  experts  estimate  that  200  million 
city  trees  are  worth  more  than  30  million  dol- 
lars and  this  investment  Is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  7.5  percent  yearly. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  there 
are  more  than  15  million  acres  of  forest 
land — ten  milUon  of  which  are  susceptible  to 
attack  of  the  Gypsy  Moth.  Prevention  of 
spread  of  the  moth  serves  as  a  protection  for 
this  vast  forest  resource  as  well  as  Jobs  for 
thousands  of  people  employed  In  forest  re- 
lated industries.  Forest  products  produced  In 
Pennsylvania  are  valued  at  1.8  billion  dollars 
annually  and  the  payroll  of  this  Industry 
amounts  to  440  mlUon  dollars  each  year.  As 


the  Gjrpsy  Moth  mores  Southward  and  West- 
ward from  Pennsylvania,  It  wlU  eventually 
eat  Its  way  through  the  hardwood  forest  areas 
of  the  Appcaachlans  and  Into  the  Ozarks. 
an  area  which  encompasses  more  than  100 
million  acres  of  tlmberland. 

Now  due  to  restrictions  on  pesticide  use, 
the  Gypsy  Moth  Is  really  on  the  march.  A 
great  new  research  eBort  is  needed.  Coopera- 
tion between  Industry,  state,  and  federal 
agencies  will  be  of  utmost  lm{>ortance  If  we 
are  to  move  ahead  with  the  kind  of  funds  and 
the  kind  of  research  that  is  going  to  be 
needed  to  meet  this  problem  immediately. 

Many  facts  and  figures  have  been  pre- 
sented regarding  the  destructlveness  of  this 
particular  forest  pest.  Those  who  have  not 
lived  In  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  or  Pennsylvania  should  learn 
more  about  this  problem.  I  am  sure  today 
Information  will  be  presented  that  will  bring 
you  up-to-date  and  will  show  you  very 
graphically  the  problems  facing  you  as  this 
potential  forest  defoliator  moves  Into  your 
area. 

We  are  concerned  today  in  Pennsylvania 
with  the  effect  of  this  defoliator  on  the 
tourist  industry,  on  those  people  who  nor- 
mally would  look  forward  to  moving  into  an 
area  for  camping  in  our  recreational  parks, 
to  those  who  want  to  go  to  our  beautiful 
mountain  resort  hotels,  who  may  shy  away 
from  these  areas  because  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  Gypsy  Moth  as  It  defoli- 
ates the  forest  area.  And.  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  Gypsy  Moth  to  the  states  that  have  never 
had  this  pest  previously. 

People  who  already  own  homes  In  forested 
areas  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  problems  associated  with  Gypsy  Moth 
Infestations  both  from  an  esthetic  and  a 
nuisance  standpoint.  The  problems  presently 
facing  the  people  in  the  Northeastern  states, 
particularly  In  southwestern  New  York, 
southern  Connecticut,  and  northern  New 
Jersey  where  defoliation  Is  severe,  will  be  OUR 
problems  throughout  much  of  Pennsylvania 
In  the  near  future  and  will  be  Inherited  by 
our  neighbors  to  the  South  and  West  in  five 
to  ten  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  this 
past  week,  I  was  told  Ojrpsy  Moth  egg  masses 
were  found  on  a  house  trailer  in  Virginia. 
Chemical  sprays  alone  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended upon  to  contain  the  pests.  We  need 
newer  and  more  efficient  tools  to  work  with — 
newer  approaches. 

Again,  I  want  to  point  out — we  are  here 
for  one  purpose — ^to  meet  the  Gypsy  Moth 
head-on,  to  develop  and  support  a  research 
and  method  development  program  that  ulti- 
mately wlU  enable  us  to  cope  with  this  In- 
sect pest.  Meanwhile,  I  am  sure  you  will  want 
to  carefully  study  every  available  control, 
old  and  new,  to  choose  that  combination  that 
will  best  meet  your  objectives  pending  the 
outcome  of  further  research. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  invited  to 
serve  on  the  Gypsy  Moth  Advisory  Council 
have  an  important  stake  In  the  problem.  The 
organizations  which  you  represent  no  doubt 
are  affected  financially  in  one  way  or  another. 
So  I  challenge  you  today  to  examine  this 
problem  objectively.  Let's  not  be  biased  by 
Individual  prejudices  of  the  past,  but  instead, 
let's  get  together  on  a  sound  research  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  the  answers  we  need. 


Cttrrent   Status   of   Gtpst   Moth   Survet, 

Regolatort,   and   Control  Programs 

(By  Donald  Shepherd) 

To  those  of  us  In  plant  protection  work, 
the  gypsy  moth  represents  many  firsts.  It 
was  really  one  of  the  first  major  pest  intro- 
ductions Into  this  country  from  foreign 
lands.  The  early  control  was  the  first  orga- 
nized effort  to  eradicate  and  later  to  confine 
an  Important  pest,  and  it  was  the  first  plant 
pest  to  be  tlie  subject  of  a  Federal  domestic 
quarantine.  The  Initiation  of  the  cooperative 
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control  program  In  1906  was  the  first  time 
tbat  the  Federal  Government  appropriated 
funds  to  cooperate  with  the  States  In  a  con- 
trol program.  The  first  case  of  pest  control 
Utlgatlon  to  estabUsh  the  right  to  conduct 
pest  control  work  on  private  property  involved 
the  gypsy  moth.  "Private  rights  may  be 
abridged  by  the  exercise  of  police  power  and 
must  give  way  to  the  public  Interest.  Indi- 
viduals must  yield  to  the  requirements  of  the 
public  as  a  whole." 

The  early  effort  to  deal  with  the  moth  prob- 
lem In  the  Medford,  Massachusetts,  area 
where  it  was  Introduced  was  very  successful 
and,  and  at  one  time,  it  appeared  that  eradi- 
cation was  practically  accomplished. 

I  suppose  the  early  success  of  that  effort 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  control  pro- 
gram's undoing.  As  so  often  happens  after  a 
successful  effort,  the  Interest  waned,  worlcers 
became  complacent  and,  by  early  1900,  the 
gypsy  moth  was  again  off  and  running.  It 
was  found  In  many  new  locations. 

It  was  because  of  that  explosive  spread 
that  the  Federal  Government  entered  the 
program  in  1906.  That  buildup  and  spread 
also  largely  responsible  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  Federal  Quarantine  Act  of  1912. 

Until  1938,  the  gypsy  moth  was  contained 
east  of  a  line  extending  along  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Hudson  River  from  Canada  to 
New  York  City  by  a  containment  program  in 
8  barrier  zone  along  that  line.  It  is  thought 
that  in  that  year,  egg  masses  were  carried  en 
debris  Into  New  York  by  hurricane  winds, 
and  many  new  infestations  appeared  In  the 
next  few  years.  By  1950,  buildup  had  reached 
epidemic  proportions  as  far  west  as  the  east- 
ern counties  of  New  York  State  and  spot  In- 
festations occurred  in  New  Jersey  and 
PennsylvaiUa. 

By  1953,  nearly  1>4  million  acres  were  de- 
foliated in  the  infested  States.  The  infesta- 
tion encompassed  about  40  mllllcn  acres  at 
that  time. 

With  the  Introduction  of  chlorinated  hy- 
drocarbon chemicals  in  the  mld-1940'B,  It 
was  thought  that  there  was  at  Itist  a  pana- 
cea that  would  provide  a  simple  method  of 
containing  this  pest.  DDT  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  actual  toxicant  in  1  gallon  of  oil  to 
the  acre  did  accomplish  eradication.  It  was 
the  tests  with  this  chemical  In  the  early 
1950's  In  Pennsylvania  that  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  proposal  to  eradicate  the  Infes- 
tation once  again  at  least  back  to  the  barrier 
zone  along  the  New  York-Connecticut  line. 

Eradication  treatments  were  begun  in  1956 
on  the  outer  periphery  of  the  Infestation  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  In 
a  2-year  period,  more  than  4  million  acres 
bad  been  successfully  treated.  However,  the 
program  had  to  be  discontinued  in  1958  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  by  conservation  agen- 
cies and  the  problem,  too,  of  DDT  residues 
In  milk  in  the  New  York  mllkshed.  There 
had  not  been  any  serious  effect  on  wildlife 
values. 

So  our  rejoicing  was  short-lived.  Since  that 
time  we  have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle 
m  OUT  effort  to  stem  the  spread  of  this  im- 
portant pest. 

For  years  our  scientists  and  our  control 
and  regulatory  officials  have  worried  about 
what  would  happen  once  the  gypsy  moth  in- 
festation became  established  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania.  We  no  longer  have 
to  wonder  about  that  question.  There  is  evi- 
dence now  that  the  gypsy  moth  has  found 
an  ecological  situation  especially  to  its  lik- 
ing. Infestation  was  found  for  the  first  time 
this  year  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and 
there  was  new  spread  into  Centre  County, 
Pennsylvania.  A  single  moth  was  trapped  as 
far  south  as  Free  Union,  Virginia,  on  the  Sky- 
line Drive.  We  can  expect  under  otir  current 
technology  that  it  will  continue  to  spread 
each  year  further  south  in  the  Appalachian 
range.  Infestation  now  occurs,  too,  in  Can- 
ada In  eight  counties  In  the  southern  part 
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of  the  Quebece  Province.  The  only  bright 
spot  is  the  continuing  evidence  that  the  in- 
festation In  Michigan  has  been  eradicated. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  our  problems: 

In  this  program  we  have  depended  upon 
sex  attractant  traps  to  detect  gypsy  moth 
Infestation  to  determine  distribution  and  to 
check  on  the  efficacy  of  control  operations. 
Sites  where  male  moths  are  caught  are  sub- 
sequently scouted  for  egg  masses  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  to  determine  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Infestation.  Nearly 
50,000  of  these  traps  are  used  annually. 

Division  personnel  in  recent  years  have 
gone  to  Spain  and  other  foreign  countries 
Infested  with  gypsy  moth  to  collect  the  nat- 
ural female  sex  attractant  material.  In  addi- 
tion, female  tips  are  collected  in  tnis  coim- 
try  in  order  to  replenish  the  depleted  supply 
of  lure.  The  foreign  collecting  is  costly  and 
there  is  no  assurance  of  a  continuing  supply. 
Detection  even  with  effective  traps  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  the  rugged,  mountainous 
territory.  In  fact,  the  first  evidence  of  in- 
festation In  the  rugged  country  cculd  be 
an  area  of  defoliation. 

There  are  problems,  too,  with  the  regula- 
tory program.  Where  heavy  infestation  oc- 
cxurs,  gypsy  moth  egg  clusters  and/or  pupae 
may  be  found  on  a  variety  of  articles  such 
as  mobile  homes,  military  shipping  crates, 
cable  reels,  and  scrap  metal — to  mention  a 
few.  These  articles  are  certified  for  movement 
from  regulated  areas  on  the  basis  of  non- 
exposure  to  infestation,  negative  inspection, 
chemical  treatment,  or  processing  that  ren- 
ders the  end  product  pest  free.  Providing  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  prevent  artificial  long 
distance  spread  has  become  increasingly 
difficult. 

A  relatively  new  and  serious  problem  cen- 
ters around  the  growing  popularity  of  mobile 
homes  and  campers.  In  recent  years,  gypsy 
moth  egg  clusters  and  pupae  have  been 
found  on  mobile  homes  In  States  well  out- 
side the  regulated  area — some  as  far  away 
as  Texas  and  Minnesota.  Prompt  control 
measures  had  to  be  employed  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  Infestation  in  those  States. 
Currently  all  trailer  parks  In  known  In- 
fested areas  are  under  close  surveillance  by 
Federal  and  State  Inspectors  to  guard  against 
spread  by  this  means.  Ideally,  all  Infested 
mobile  home  parks  and  campsites,  including 
the  environs,  should  be  treated  by  helicopter 
following  gypsy  moth  hatch.  Here,  however, 
we  are  faced  with  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
pesticides,  particularly  when  applied  by  air- 
craft. 

Despite  the  growing  problems  confronting 
our  regulatory  operations,  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  outside  of  a  few  Isolated  Instances,  the 
quarantine  measures  appear  to  have  been 
effective  in  retarding  the  spread  of  this  in- 
sect by  artificial  means.  In  fact,  this  has  been 
a  success  story  for  which  regulatory  officials 
can  be  proud.  It  has  been  here  for  100  years 
and  still  occupies  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  susceptible  host  forests. 

I  am  certain  that  our  speakers  represent- 
ing the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  will  outline  in  detail  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face  in  the  control  operations. 
With  the  loss  of  DDT  in  1958,  we  recognized 
we  were  in  for  difficult  times.  The  insecticide 
controversy,  among  other  things,  pointed  to 
the  need  for  intensive  investigation  of  prob- 
lems in  the  field  and  was  a  principal  factor 
In  the  establishment  of  a  Gypsy  Moth  Meth- 
ods Improvement  Laboratory  on  Cape  Cod, 
Massachusetts,  in  1961.  This  Plant  Protection 
facility  is  filling  a  long-standing  need  for 
development  ways  of  dealing  with  this  im- 
portant pest.  Current  activities  at  the  lab- 
oratory are  aimed  at  improving  chemical  and 
biological  control  techniques,  survey  proce- 
dures, and  regulatory  operations. 

Special  emphasis  is  placea  on  aeveiopmg 
techniques  for  rearing  various  parasites  of 
the   gypsy   moth.   At   the   Hlcksvllle,   Long 
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Island,  New  York,  laboratory  this  year,  more 
than  10  million  gypsy  moth  egg  parasites 
were  reared  and  subsequently  released  by 
State  personnel  In  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  nearly  lOO,- 
000  specimens  of  a  larval  parasite  were 
turned  over  to  the  States  for  release.  Mr. 
Philips,  supervisor  of  the  work  at  Otis  Air 
Force  Base,  will  elaborate  on  activities  of 
the  laboratory   this  afternoon. 

The  history  of  this  pest  and  the  control  and 
eradiction  efforts  of  the  past  100  years  are 
very  interesting  and.  In  fact,  very  intriguing. 
Much  knowledge  has  been  gained  about  the 
biology  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  its  control. 
Even  so,  with  all  this  background  we  find  our- 
selves today  without  the  necessary  tech- 
nology to  deal  with  the  problem  at  hand.  We 
can  continue  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
Insect  by  artificial  means  through  regula- 
tory action,  but  we  know  that  the  present 
control  measiu'es  are  not  adequate  to  cope 
with  its  continued  spread  by  natural  means. 
That  is  why  we  are  here  today — to  dramatize, 
if  you  please,  the  seriousness  of  the  current 
situation — to  try  to  find  some  direction  for 
dealing  with  this  important  pest  In  the 
future. 

Ctthkent  Status  or  Gypsy  Moth 
Research 
(Presentation  by  R.  K.  Arnold  at  the  Na- 
tional    Gypsy     Moth     Advisory     Council 
Meeting,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  13, 
1969) 

Since  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States  100  years  ago,  the  gyi>sy  moth  has 
intruded  inexorably  into  the  forest  and  urban 
environments  of  the  Northeast.  It  has  done 
so  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  halt,  sup- 
press, and  eliminate  it.  We  have  appeared  to 
win  the  battle  at  times,  but  as  Don  Shep- 
herd has  shown,  the  gypsy  moth  is  now  well 
established  in  most  of  its  present  distribu- 
tional range  and  is  continuing  to  spread. 
This  is  an  unusually  well  documented  case 
history  of  man's  attempt  to  protect  an  im- 
portant segment  of  his  environment  and, 
In  so  doing,  causing  further  disruption  of  the 
natural  ecosystem.  This  Is  also  an  excellent 
example  of  the  interrelationship  acting  on 
forests  and  urban  areas  as  their  environ- 
ments interact. 

Otir  efforts  thus  far  have  had  one  bene- 
fit— beyond  the  temporary  successes  in  put- 
ting the  Insect  down.  We  have  learned  the 
size,  scope  and  complexity  of  countermeas- 
ures  required  to  combat  It  effectively;  and 
we  have  some  of  the  tools  needed  to  do  the 
job.  Both  research  and  practical  experience 
have  led  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that 
an  unilateral  approach  to  gypsy  moth  con- 
trol Is  doomed  to  failure.  The  insect's  ability 
to  disperse  and  establish  Itself  on  a  large 
number  of  host  tree  species,  its  capability  for 
rapid  increase  to  outbreak  numbers,  and  the 
diversity  of  Its  Impacts  on  forest  and  urban 
uses  and  values,  call  for  a  comprehensive, 
flexible,  ecologically  sound  approach.  At  the 
same  time,  we  know  that  the  insect  is  re- 
sponsive to  physical  factors  in  the  forest 
environment  and  Is  vulnerable  to  a  wide 
spectrum  of  natural  control  agents — all  of 
which  may  be  manipulated  to  some  degree — 
m  addition  to  its  susceptibility  to  chemical 
Insecticides. 

We  have  both  the  need  and  opportunMip, 
therefore,  for  a  broad  program  of  integrated 
control  to  minimize  the  chances  for  spread 
and  population  buildup  of  the  gypsy  moth 
In  new  areas  and  to  contain  it  at  tolerable 
levels  where  it  is  established.  Dr.  Campbell 
this  afternoon  will  outline  a  plan  for  the  re- 
search needed  to  bring  such  a  program  to 
fruition.  I  Will  describe  to  you  at  this  time — 
very  briefly — where  we  now  stand  in  our 
knowledge  of  this  serious  pest.  No  specific 
credits  will  be  given — oxir  knowledge  today 
derives  from  the  work  of  many  Individuals, 
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past  and  present,  In  the  USDA,  state  agencies, 
{jSversities,  and  other  private  organizations. 

I.  POPULATION    OTNAMICS 

Although  It  Is  an  Introduced  species,  the 
gypsy  moth  U  now  subject  to  quite  a 
sequence  of  mortality-causing  agents.  Insect 
parasites,  birds,  and  cold  winter  temperatures 
kill  the  eggs.  Heavy  rains  may  even  cause  fur- 
ther mortality. 

When  populations  are  sparse,  dispersal 
losses  of  the  small  caterpillars  and  predation 
of  the  larger  ones  largely  determine  whether 
the  insect  remains  endemic  or  its  numbers 
increase.  In  dense  populations — where  the 
foregoing  have  failed  to  keep  the  gypsy  moth 
in  check — dlease  Is  the  major  mortality 
factor. 

The  aggreg^atlve  behavior  of  the  caterpillars 
is  an  Important  factor  in  the  population 
dynamics  of  the  Insect.  For  example,  those 
that  aggregate  on  the  tree  during  daylight 
hours  survive  In  greater  proportion  than 
those  that  crawl  to  the  ground  for  rest  and 
shelter. 

Genetic  variation  In  disease  susceptibility, 
dispersal  behavior,  and  other  characteristics 
are  important  In  the  popvilatlon  system  of 
the  gypsy  moth. 

This  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  dynam- 
ics of  gypsy  moth  populations — the  effects 
of  specific  factors  and  their  interplay  in 
nattiral  population — provides  the  ecological 
foundation  for  the  Integrated  control  pro- 
gram now  conceived. 

n.  BIOTIC  CONTROL 

Approximately  60  different  parasites  and 
predators  of  the  gypsy  moth  have  been  Im- 
ported and  released  throughout  the  north- 
eastern states.  Twelve  of  these  have  become 
established.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of 
parasites  and  predators  native  to  the  United 
States  have  found  the  gypsy  moth  a  suitable 
host.  There  Is  some  field  evidence  that  cer- 
tain parasitic  wasps  with  a  bent  for  sting- 
ing many  hosts  without  necessarily  laying 
eggs  in  them  may  vector  the  virus  disease 
of  the  gypsy  moth. 

Microbial  control  has  been  attempted,  with 
promising  results.  Commercial  preparations 
of  the  bacterial  Insecticide,  Bacillua  thurin- 
gienaia,  have  been  tested  Intensively  In  the 
laboratory  and  field,  and  studies  are  still 
in  progress  on  this  and  other  bacterial  path- 
ogens that  may  be  useful  for  direct  control. 
Small-scale  field  trials  with  the  polyhedrosls 
virus  have  indicated  that  It  can  reduce  gypsy 
moth  numbers  markedly,  and  It  has  the  great 
advantage  that  It  Is  carried  over  into  subse- 
quent generations.  Work  Is  underway  to  de- 
velop a  means  of  maintaining  living  gypey 
moth  tissue  to  mass  produce  the  virus.  Re- 
search to  date  indicates  that  the  virus  la 
innocuous  to  other  Insects  and  blgber 
organisms. 

Because  the  gypsy  moth  female  mates 
Just  once  and  does  not  fiy,  the  sterile-male 
release  technique  is  feasible — at  least  In  spot 
Infestations  or.  possibly,  following  chemical 
control  operations  where  residual  numbers 
are  low. 

A  similar  approach,  buggested  by  early 
basic  research  on  the  genetics  of  the  gypsy 
moth,  would  Involve  the  use  of  males  of 
certain  Japanese  strains.  These  Japanese 
males  when  mated  with  native  "American" 
strain  females  produce  offspring  of  which 
all  females  are  sterile  and  one-half  of  the 
males  carry  the  lethal  factor.  In  this  case, 
the  genetic  information  Is  known,  the  Ja- 
panese stocks  are  available,  but  no  actual 
field  trials  have  been  carried  out  as  yet. 

As  many  of  you  know,  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  In  Isolating  and  Identifying 
the  pure  sex  attractant  of  the  gypsy  moth. 
This  problem  Is  near  solution,  I  understand, 
and  with  the  knowledge  and  technology  to 
synthesize  the  active  material,  we  will  have 
yet  another  means  of  Inducing  the  Insect  to 
destroy  Itself. 
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m.   BITE   MANmn-ATION 

Ecological  studies  of  the  gypsy  moth  have 
provided  much  informatiou  on  the  influence 
of  certain  site  factors  cucb  as  stand  com- 
position, host  tree  form  and  size,  and  micro- 
climate on  survival  rates  of  the  Insect.  At 
different  times  recommendations  have  been 
made  regarding  removal  of  preferred  tree 
species  and  of  old  and  Injured  trees  with 
many  bark  flaps  and  branch  stubs  that 
provide  favorable  conditions  for  survival. 
There  has  not  been  sufficient  testing  to  fully 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  sllvlcul- 
tural  approach. 

IV.    CHEMICAL    CONTROL 

Creosotlng  of  egg  masses,  application  of 
lead  arsenate  dust  by  ground  equipment  to 
kin  the  caterpillars,  aerial  dusting,  the  ad- 
vent of  DDT  in  the  1940's,  and  its  proven 
effectiveness,  all  added  up  to  what  appeared 
to  be  the  solution  to  the  problem — virtual 
elimination  of  the  gypsy  moth  from  the 
United  States.  This  was  not  successful,  and 
we  are  now  well  aware  of  the  hazards  of 
continued,  extensive  use  of  broad  spectrum 
and/or  persistent  Insecticides. 

Intensive  screening  of  candidate  chemi- 
cals led  to  the  selection  of  carbaryl,  a  carba- 
mate, as  the  successor  to  DDT.  The  presently 
recommended  dosage  of  V4  to  1  >*>■  actual 
toxicant  per  acre  is  considered  relatively 
safe,  but  it  Is  not  as  effective  as  DDT.  More 
recently,  another  carbamate,  Gardona,  has 
been  shown  to  be  reasonably  effective  and 
safe  to  use.  With  the  past  and  present  in- 
volvement of  the  gypsy  moth  In  the  pesti- 
cide controversy.  It  seems  clear  that  special 
emphasis  must  continue  to  be  given  to  safety 
aspects  in  the  testing  and  development  of 
chemical  insecticides  for  gypsy  moth  con- 
trol. 

Another  approach  with  chemicals  may  be 
feasible.  Host  preferences  of  the  gypsy  moth 
are  mediated  by  substances  in  the  foliage 
that  stimulate  or  Inhibit  feeding  by  the  cat- 
erpillars. Researchers  at  the  Forest  Service's 
Hamden  (Connecticut)  Laboratory  are  at- 
tempting to  isolate  and  Identify  these  sub- 
stances. If  the  repellent-deterrent  consti- 
tuents, or  other  chemicals  with  similar  ac- 
tion, can  be  synthesized  and  produced  Inex- 
pensively, they  might  be  very  practical  and 
effective  as  protective  sprays. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  sum  up  this  sketchy  outline  of 
where  we  stand  in  research  on  the  gypsy 
moth.  The  ecological  and  economic  Impacts 
of  this  pest  on  the  environment  of  the 
Northeast,  and  the  threat  that  It  poses  to 
the  valuable  forests  and  urban  areas  of  the 
Midwest  and  South,  Justify  strong  action. 
A  comprehensive,  Integrated  program  of 
surveillance  and  control  Is  needed  to  cope 
with  the  diversity  of  ecological  conditions 
Involveo  and  the  multiple  forest  and  urban 
values  at  stake. 

There  is  a  deflnite  and  proven  threat  to 
the  quality  of  man's  environment.  Ultimate 
control  will  be  possible  only  when  man 
understands  that  environment,  so  that  he 
can  manipulate  It  in  ways  which  make  It 
uninhabitable  for  the  gypsy  moth. 
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Even  those  they  hold  in  reverent  mem- 
ory never  went  so  far.  Certainly  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  was  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
precipitate  withdrawal. 

The  National  Review  of  Deconber  2 
quotes  from  "To  Seek  a  Newer  World" 
by  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  published  in  1968. 

The  quote  is  attached: 

withdrawal  Is  now  Impossible.  The  over- 
whelming fact  of  American  intervention  has 
created  its  own  reality.  AU  the  years  of  war 
have  profoundly  affected  our  friends  and  ova 
adversaries  alike,  in  ways  we  cannot  measure 
and  perhaps  cannot  know.  Moreover,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Individual  Vietnamese  have 
staked  their  lives  and  fortunes  on  our  pres- 
ence and  protection:  civil  guards,  teachers 
and  doctors  in  the  villages;  mountain  tribes- 
men In  the  high  country;  many  who  work  for 
the  present  benefit  of  their  people,  who  have 
not  acceded  to  the  Vietcong  even  though  they 
may  not  support  the  Saigon  government. 
Many  have  once  already  fled  the  dictatorship 
of  the  North.  These  people,  their  old  ways 
and  strengths  submerged  by  the  American 
presence,  cannot  suddenly  be  abandoned  to 
the  forcible  conquest  of  a  minority. — {To 
Seek  A  Newer  World,  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
1968;  excerpt  In  12/2  National  Revieva.) 


WrrHDRAWAL  IMPOSSIBLE 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  those  who  would  bug  out  of  Viet- 
nam, leaving  our  allies  to  the  mercies  of 
a  merciless  enemy  are  a  relatively  new 
breed. 


A  LITTLE  MORE  ENCOURAGING 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  MISSODU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  there  are  days  when  each 
Member  of  Congress  feels  the  weight  of 
so  many  problems  confronting  this  coim- 
try  that  it  seems  there  is  "no  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel."  Reading  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  December  4,  1969,  I 
felt  a  little  more  encouraged  because  of 
bitter-sweet  observations  made  by  a 
newspaperman  that  were  carried  under 
the  caption  "Notables  and  Quotables."  I 
would  like  to  share  these  remarks  with 
my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
A  Little  Mors  Emcouragbd 
(By  Joseph  B.  Cummlngs,  Jr.) 

Something  remarkable  has  happened  In 
the  South  in  those  fifteen  years  (1054-69). 
The  American  idea  worked.  Careful  now,  I 
did  not  say  the  racial  problem  was  solved 
or  that  prejudice  was  banished.  Problems  of 
human  society  are  not  "solved";  they  are 
whittled  down  to  workable  size.  The  found- 
ing fathers  calculated  quite  explicitly  on  the 
flawed  nature  of  man.  and  what  we  have  seen 
In  the  South  is  an  Importamt  example  of  how 
their  plan  works,  how  Ingeniously  the  ma- 
chinery can  function  to  bring  us  a  Uttle 
closer  to  the  Ideal.  It  has  been  a  long  slow 
process  over  the  years  of  America,  but  history 
has  produced  enough  response  for  people  to 
believe  that  It  can  work.  And  this  Is  the 
magic  Ingredient:  That  enough  people  be- 
lieve it  can  work.  The  Civil  War  was  a  great 
test;  Teddy  Roosevelt  busting  up  the  cor- 
rupting accumulation  of  power  of  big  busi- 
ness was  another.  Legal  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  labor  unions  In  the  "SO's  was  an- 
other. None  of  these  victories  brought  per- 
fection. America  Is  not  Disneyland;  It  is  a 
nation  In  the  act  of  becoming,  an  Idea  being 
tested.  The  silver  thread  must  hold;  continu- 
ity Is  a  gift  only  time  can  give.  Each  crisis 
that  ends  with  America  coming  closer  to  the 
Idea  Instead  of  further  away  adds  strength 
to  the  Idea.  The  Impatient  radicals  today 
do  not  believe  in  the  long  slow  correcting 
process.  They  have  a  point;  For  this  country 
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to  h»ve  siiffered  the  existence  of  slavery  In 
the  face  of  a  declared  belief  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights.  ...  It  seems 
to  them  prima  facie  hypocrisy.  But  these 
zealots  are  steeped  in  the  sweet  Rousseauistic 
notion  that  human  nature  is  not  so  imper- 
fect and  destruction  of  the  clumsy  machin- 
ery of  Government  that  now  exists  would 
produce  a  twilight  garden  of  gentle  simplic- 
ity. They  have  not  talked  to  the  hunter  or 
the  Cadillac  dealer.  The  destruction  of  the 
American  Idea  would  mean  the  death  of 
freedom  with  no  guarantee  that  all  the  flaws 
would  be  made  straight. 

Because  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
South,  I  tend  to  be  hopeful  that  this  nation 
has  the  vitality  to  respond  and  strengthen 
the  working  system.  Yet  I  must  admit  some- 
times on  the  back  roads  in  the  land  of  de- 
spair I  imagine  how  it  might  be  to  hear  the 
chilling  eternal  swoosh,  feel  the  cellar-cool 
breath  of  the  closing  of  a  great  book. 

"Oh  well."  God  sighs,  "it  was  Just  an 
Idea." 


THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941,  I  participated 
in  a  memorial  service  at  Rosewood  Me- 
morial Gardens  in  Norfolk,  Va.  While  I 
was  there  a  survivor  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack,  Mr.  Arthur  Strickland,  presented 
me  with  a  poem  which  he  wrote  the  day 
after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride  in  submitting 
for  publication  in  the  Record  Mr.  Strick- 
land's verse: 

Thb   Voice   of   America 
(By  Arthur  Lown  Strickland,  U.S.Sy  Dobbin 

(AD  3) ,  December  8. 1941)  ^ 
(Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  my  shipmates 
who  died  at  Pearl  Harbor,  December  7,  1941) 
Usten,  oh  sons  of  the  tyrant's  rule,  to  the 

voice  of  America; 
To  the  voice  of  the  poor; 
To  the  voice  of  the  rich;  A  ' 

:    \ 
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Listen,  betrayers  of  honored  trvtst,  to  th« 
voice  from  the  silent  graves; 

From  the  lips  of  the  roll 

Of  the  missing  and  dead 

As  they  pass  on  the  flag 

For  whose  cause  they  have  bled 

To  the  hands  that  have  lived  through  the 
bombs  bursting  red 

At  the  Pearl  Harbor  battle  Une ! 

Listen,  oh  flends  of  a  strife  torn  world,  to  a 

voice  from  our  ages  past; 
From  the  Lexington  green; 
From  the  great  Alamo: 
Prom  wherever  the  roots 
Of  our  liberty  grow, 
And  again  we  shall  answer  the  challenging 

foe 
At  the  place  where  they  choose  to  strike! 

Listen,  oh  foes  of  the  God  we  love,  to  the 
prayers  of  the  trusting  ones; 

As  they  call  upon  Him 

To  be  Leader  of  all; 

Of  those  who  will  live; 

Of  those  who  will  fall; 

Of  the  men  who  have  heeded  the  challenging 
call 

Of  the  Saviour  of  all  mankind ! 

Listen,   you   lovers   of   brutal  greed,  to   the 

sound  of  a  day  to  come; 
To  the  beat  of  the  drum; 
To  the  bugle's  blare; 
To  the  victory  cheers 
As  they  trill  through  the  air; 
To  the  sound  of  the  breeze  In  the  banner 

still  there; 
The  American  flag  we  love ! 
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This  should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  of 
us.  * 


OKLAHOMA  PRODUCES  TOP  MEN- 
CONGRESSMAN  CARL  ALBERT  IS 
ALSO  PROUD  OF  HIS  FELLOW 
OKLAHOMANS 


COURAGEOUS  ACTION  OF  GARY  E 
O'NEAL  HELPS  WOMAN  ESCAPE 


Prom  the  man  in  the  manse 

Prom  the  man  in  the  ditch. 

To  its  ever  increasing  victorious  pitch. 

As  they  rise  up  to  meet  the  foe ! 

Listen,  oh  keepers  of  slav'rys  chains,  to  the 
soimd  of  the  marching  feet; 

As  they  tramp  from  the  farm; 

As  they  tramp  from  the  town; 

To  the  free  navy  blue. 

And  the  brave  khaki  brown 

Who  are  fighting  defending  our  liberty's 
crown 

As  it  rests  on  the  land  and  sea! 

Listen,  destroyers  of  liberty,  to  your  answer 

from  men  born  free; 
As  it  rings  from  the  East; 
As  it  rings  from  the  West; 
As  it  ring^  from  the  hills 
Where  the  heroes  do  rest; 
As  It  rings  from  a  mother  with  grief  in  her 

breast 
For  a  Pearl  Harbor  navy  boy! 

Listen  disciples  of  war  and  hate,  to  the  guns 

of  America; 
As  they  roar  on  the  sea: 
As  they  roar  on  the  land;  | 

As  they  roar  on  the  wings 
Of  a  raiding  air  band; 
As  they  roar  from  Bermuda  to  Philippine 

strand 
Where  the  ramparts  of  freedom  standi 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an 
incident  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  editor  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  which 
I  would  like  to  relate  to  my  colleagues. 
I  am  sure  most  of  us  have  read  news 
media  accounts  of  citizens  standing  by 
and  doing  nothing  while  major  crimes 
were  being  committed  in  their  presence. 
On  November  26  an  Orlando  high  school 
senior,  Gary  Eugene  O'Neal,  was  driv- 
ing along  a  main  street  when  he  ob- 
served a  group  of  eight  teenagers  pelting 
a  car  with  bricks  and  concrete.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  car,  which  was  at  a  four- 
way  stop  sign,  contained  a  woman  and 
her  two  young  children.  This  young  man 
immediately  stopped  his  car  and  raced 
to   a  nearby   telephone   booth   to  call 
police.  Then  the  gang  of  youths  turned 
on  him  and  began  stoning  the  booth 
As  Gary  left  the  booth  to  run  back  to  his 
car,  the  youths  hit  him  in  the  face  from 
close  range  with  bricks  and  pieces  of 
concrete.  Gary  was  released  from  the 
hospital  last  Friday  after  he  underwent 
plastic  surgery  the  day  of  the  incident, 
his  birthday,  and  spent  Thanksgiving 
there  recovering  from  severe  face  and 
head  cuts. 

To  date  six  boys,  ranging  in  age  from 
14  to  17,  have  been  arrested  in  the  inci- 
dent and  charged  with  either  aggravated 
assault  or  destruction  of  property. 

The  courageous  action  of  this  young 
man  allowed  the  woman  and  her  children 
to  escape  uninjured  to  a  nearby  service 
station,  where  she  in  turn  called  police. 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend  of 
mine  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  to 
me  a  clipping  from  the  Baltimore  News- 
American.  It  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
December  3,  1969.  It  is  entitled  "Okla- 
homa Produces  Top  Men."  At  this  time 
I  offer  the  entire  article  for  publication 
in  the  Congressionai.  Record: 

IFrom  the  News  American,  Dec.  3,  1969J 
Oklahoma  Produces  Top  Men 
(By  John  P.  Steadman) 
Not  wanting  to  plagiarize  but  willing  to 
paraphrase  Will  Rogers,  the  greatest  humor- 
ist of  our  time,  let  it  be  said: 

"We  never  met  a  man  from  Oklahoma  we 
didn't  like." 

Our  respect  for  Oklahoma  goes  back  to  our 
Infamous  days  as  a  minor  league  baseball 
player.  The  first  roommate  we  had  was  Lloyd 
Randall,  who  was  so  kind  he  wouldn't  kill  a 
mosquito.  He'd  ask  him  to  leave. 

Then  over  the  years,  we  had  the  chance  to 
know  such  other  Oklahoma  natives  as  Billy 
Vessels,  Jim  Owens,  and  Buck  McPhall,  Lloyd 
and  Paul  Waner,  the  only  brother  act  In 
Baseball's  Hall  of  Pame;  Jerry  Adair,  Harry 
Brecheen,  Eddie  Fisher,  Wayne  Chambers 
and  other  Oklahomans  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

But  one  signlflcant  fact  has  always  made 
Itself  prevalent.  Oklahoma  turns  out  a  spe- 
cial breed  of  man.  Honest,  forthright,  decent. 
They  have  all  the  good  qualities;  none  of 
the  bad.  We  once  met  a  Oklahoma  citizen 
we  thought  we  didn't  like  but  it  turned  out 
he  was  originally  from  Texas,  which  kept  the 
record  clean,  and  preserved  the  contention 
that  Oklahoma  consistently  produces  high 
class  individuals. 

We  never  felt  where  you  happened  to  be 
from  in  any  way  Influenced  the  kind  of  man 
you  might  be.  Geography,  it  would  seem, 
couldn't  be  credited  or  blamed,  with  pro- 
ducing a  winning  or  losing  type  of  per- 
sonaUty. 

All  we  can  say  about  Oklahoma  Is  that  it's 
the  best.  It  Is  Indigenous  to  good  people. 

We  have  tried  to  probe  Into  the  history 
of  Oklahoma  to  see  If  there  Is  any  connection 
with  Its  historical  birth  and  the  sterling 
citizens  It  turns  out. 

It's  Interesting  to  know  that  the  name 
Oklahoma  Is  derived  from  a  Choctaw  Indian 
phrase  meaning  "red  people."  Okla.ioma 
gained  statehood  on  Nov.  16,  1907,  which 
means  it  is  still  a  young  whipper-snapper  in 
the  family. 

The  state  bird  In  Oklahoma  Is  a  sclssor- 
talled  flycatcher.  How  do  we  know  that?  You 
have  to  be  an  expert  on  Oklahoma  or  be  able 
to  read  Collier's  Encyclopedia,  Volume  18, 
page  100. 

We  once  paid  a  visit  to  the  Will  Rogers 
Memorial  In  Claremore,  Okla.,  and  while 
hitch-hiking  back  to  Tulsa  had  a  bad  ex- 
perience. 

Still,  we  had  a  chance  to  see  a  lifelike 
statue  of  Rogers  and  to  press  a  button  that, 
through  the  magic  of  recordings,  allowed 
one  to  hear  hlghUghts  of  his  speeches  and 
entertaining  dissertations. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  days  of 
our  life  to  be  able  to  visit  the  area  where 
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will  was  bom.  And  certainly  one  of  the  most 
tragic  moments  we  experienced  was  that  day 
m  1935  when  word  came  over  the  wire  from 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska  that  Rogers  had  been 
killed  In  an  air  crash  with  Wiley  Post. 

'Just  because  Will  Rogers  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican doecn't  give  Oklahoma  a  corner  on  pro- 
ducing unforgettable  men.  But  certainly 
Rogers  stands  tall  in  any  Hali  of  Fame  you 
w.int  to  collect. 

Most  Okiahomans  we  have  met  are  solid 
end  sound.  They  don't  make  it  a  habit  of  tell- 
Tas  lies  or  stealing  another  man's  horse. 

We  once  asked  our  friends  Vessels  and 
Adnir  why  it  was  Oklahoma  had  sucn  rep- 
utable and  revered  Individuals.  "I  never  did 
think  much  about  it,"  said  Adair. 

"You  got  me,"  answered  Vessels  "We  Just 
do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have." 

Obviously,  the  most  admirable  quality  to 
be  found  !n  a  man  from  Oklahoma  is  that 
he's  a  nonbraggard  And  when  you  ars  good 
you  don't  need  to  tell  the  rest  ol  the  world — 
Just  like  we're  doing  for  Oklahoma  right  now. 

Being  cal.ed  an  "Okie"  once  had  a  con- 
notation that  wasn't  exactly  a  compliment. 
But  to  Uj  It  was  always  symbolic  of  the 
Etrong  and  the  hard-working  who  were  only 
trying  to  make  an  honest  living  oil  the  land, 
regardless  of  their  lot  in  life. 

The  spirit  of  Oklahoma  has  been  put  In 
verse  and  song.  The  muslcai  works  as  the 
"Oklahoma  Hills"  and  "The  Rose  Of  Pawnee" 
will  forever  remain  classics. 

We  Just  "happen  to  believe  Oklahoma  Is  one 
of  the  best  places  In  the  world  Ii  we  couldn't 
be  In  merry  old  Maryland  we'd  sure  be  there, 
way  out  on  the  range  riding  a  pinto  pony  and 
enjoying  life  under  the  Oklahoma  heavens 
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Our  first  Impulses  were  bitter,  very,  very 
bitter,  then  came  a  letter  from  him  writing 
three  days  before  he  died.  This  letter,  put 
our  thinking  back  Into  proper  focus.  In  part 
It  said— 

"Dad,  I  believe  you  understand  by  your  let- 
ters, but  if  the  people.  Including  my  genera- 
tion, would  Just  unite  for  a  couple  of  months, 
this  war  would  be  over  and  I  and  all  could 
come  home,  but  guess  that's  asking  too 
much — "Charlie  knows  he's  beaten  here  but 
his  people  in  the  United  States  will  win  It 
for  him.  Dad  if  it's  right,  let's  win  It,  if  it's 
not  let's  get  cut  of  our  mess  honorably.  Sorry 
to  get  off  on  all  this,  but  we  Just  got  first 
brleflng,  why  we  are  here." 

I  had  to  put  out  the  good  old  American 
Flag  again.  If  It  was  good  enough  for  him  to 
die  for,  it  surely  was  good  enough  for  me  to 
live  for.  Not  condoning  every  policy,  but  we 
are  there  let's  get  all  our  Terry's  home  in  an 
honorable  fashion  and  not  by  protesting. 

As  Terry's  parents,  we  want  to  express  ctir 
appreciation  to  the  city  and  to  our  many 
friends  for  all  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
shown  to  us.  Words  are  not  adequate  for  this 
e:<;ression. 

P.3.— He  loved  our  Country,  do  You? 

HURLEY  ZrM.^LT  AND  FAMILY, 

421  E.  McKinney  St.,  Neosho,  Mo. 


P.S.— HE  LOVED  OUR  COUNTRY, 
DO  YOU? 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  month 
of  December,  a  time  when  the  thoughts 
of  many  traditionally  turn  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  the  "Prince  of 
Peace." 

It  continues  to  be  a  paradox  that  dur- 
ing this  time,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
there  is  no  peace. 

WhUe  America's  yoimg  men  continue 
to  die  in  the  rice  paddies  and  jimgles  of 
Vietnam,  other  Americans  march  in  sup- 
port of  those  they  oppose.  Many  of  those 
who  march  in  protest  are  naive  and 
well  meaning,  while  others  know  ex- 
actly what  they  are  doing ;  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

As  a  reply  to  those  who  openly  support 
the  aggressive  and  terrorist  attacks  of 
the  Cotnmimists  from  the  North,  I  offer  a 
letter  from  a  Neosho,  Mo.,  family.  A  fam- 
ily whose  son,  Terry,  gave  his  life  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  self-determination. 

The  letter  follows: 

Instead  of  writing  to  my  son  tonight,  in 
Vietnam,  I  find  I'm  trying  to  express  myself 
in  hopes  this  may  be  a  bit  of  help  for  some- 
one else  who  may  one  day  be  In  the  same 
situation.  Just  11  days  ago,  three  soldiers 
came  to  our  home  to  deliver  a  message  we 
didn't  want  to  hear. 

Our  son,  Terry,  had  paid  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice, the  necessary  telegrams  received,  the 
return  of  the  soldiers  (bless  them,  what  a 
thankless  Job  they  have).  The  many  friends, 
without  them  this  would  be  unbearable. 
Finally  the  word  of  our  son's  body  arriving. 
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Charles  J.  Walker  of  Miami  Coimty. 
present  president  uf  the  Indiana  Civil 
Defense  Association; 

Paul  D.  Smith  of  Wayne  County,  past 
president  of  the  Indiana  Civil  Defense 
Association ; 

Samuel  Hughes  of  Hancock  Coimty; 

Crayton  Holderead  of  MarshsJl  Coun- 
ty; 

Richard  H.  Gianninl  of  Vanderburgh 
County; 

Roscoe  Eller  of  Jasper  County; 

Richard  R.  Gregory  of  Crawford 
County ; 

D.  O.  Dulin  of  Montgomery  County; 
and 

William  H.  Grossman  of  Ripley 
County. 

TELEVISION'S  OPPORTUNITY 


TRIBUTE  TO  CIVIL  DEFENSE  VOL- 
UNTEERS LONG  OVERDUE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDI.'NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  great  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing a  convention  of  the  Indiana 
Civil  Defense  Directors  Association,  Inc., 
in  Indianapolis.  It  was  brought  to  my 
attention  that  these  volunteers  are  sel- 
dom if  ever  given  nationwide  recognition 
for  their  long  hours  of  service  to  their 
community  and  to  their  Nation. 

In  my  small  way,  I  would  like  to  do  my 
part  to  correct  this  injustice  today.  The 
civil  defense  volunteers— in  Indiana  and 
elsewhere — are,  I  believe,  great  preserv- 
ers of  peace.  By  their  vigilance  and  pre- 
paredness to  minimize  the  damage  that 
would  be  wrought  by  nuclear  war,  they 
have  perhaps  staved  off  the  threat  of 
such  a  holocaust. 

Operating  on  limited  funds,  giving  of 
their  leisure  time,  serving  selflessly  in 
so  many  ways,  often  risking  their  own 
safety  in  their  peacetime  services  at  the 
scenes  of  fires,  explosions,  and  other 
disasters,  the  men  and  women  of  Civil 
Defense  deserve  our  undying  gratitude. 

I  ask  at  this  time,.to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  names  of  12  of  these  great 
Americans  who  were'  given  special  rec- 
ognition at  yesterday's  meeting.  They 
received  "Thank  You  Plaques"  for  10  or 
more  years'  service  as  county  civil  de- 
fense directors.  These  men  are: 

Lorlng  Russell  Stott  of  Johnson 
Coimty,  who  has  sei-ved  as  civil  defense 
director  for  18  years  and  who  was  in  1951 
a  cowinner  with  the  late  Robert  Wolf  of 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  Gold  Award; 

Andrew  K.  Houk  of  Boone  County, 
past  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Civil  De- 
fense Association; 

Marshall  I.  Sipe  of  Delaware  County, 
past  president  of  the  Indiana  Civil  De- 
fense Association ; 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
gard to  the  continuing  controversy  on 
the  media,  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  two  articles  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov. 
22,  1969] 
AcNEW  ON  Target 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — If  we  didn't  have  a  Splro 
Agnew  at  large  today,  svire  as  anything  we 
would  want  to  Invent  one. 

At  times  he  may  hurl  his  arrows  at  the 
wrong  targets  and  overweight  them  with 
heavy  adjectives,  but  we  wouldn't  want  to 
see  him  muzzled.  There  Is  only  one  man  In 
the  United  States  who  could  muzzle  him 
and  he  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

DEBATE   ON    FAIRNBSB 

It  isnt  debate  which  divides  the  nation. 
It  Is  one-sided  debate  which  divides  the  na- 
tion. Too  many  people  too  often  remain 
silent  and  thus  leave  most  of  the  headlines 
to  the  protesters. 

Now,  the  Vice-President  is  at  it  again  and 
he  has  started  a  debate  on  the  fairness — 
or  lack  of  fairness — of  network  television 
news  and  commentary  which  will  be  with  us 
for  some  time.  That's  healthy. 

As  one  who  thought  that  the  "effete  snobs" 
speech  was  not  well-conceived  or  well-timed, 
thi5  time  on  this  Issue  I  am  almost  entirely 
on  Agnew's  side. 

The  Vice-President  Is  simply  saying,  more 
bluntly  and  more  baldly  than  others  have 
been  disposed  to  say  it.  that  the  blg-audlence 
evening  TV  news  shows  reveal  considerable 
bias  and  unfairness — sometimes  deliberate  as 
at  the  Chicago  convention,  sometimes  acci- 
dental, often  with  a  raised  eyebrow  or  a  low- 
ered voice. 

It's  true  and  It  seems  to  me  all  to  the 
good  to  have  Mr.  Agnew  speak  out  In  a  way 
which  further  alerts  listeners  to  this  fact  and 
causes  them  to  Indicate  their  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  networks. 

VAUD  cRrricisMS 

Thousands  of  listeners  did  exactly  that  In 
the  wake  of  the  Agnew  speech,  and  while 
that  kind  of  stimulated  write-in  and  phone- 
in  Is  not  a  balanced  cross-section  of  listeners. 
It  Is  a  kind  of  spontaneous  "Nielsen  rating" 
of  the  news  shows  which  the  networks  wUl 
not  lightly  Ignore. 

I  was  eager  to  see  what  the  network 
executives  would  say  to  rebut  the  Agnew 
criticisms.  But  there  was  no  rebuttal.  They 
devoted  themselves  almost  wholly  to  knock- 
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tog  down  mythical  strawmen  by  flmUng  re- 
plying to  statements  he  didn't  make.  To  me 
at  least  this  was  confession  that  Agnew's 
criticisms  were  essentially  valid  and  that 
rebuttal  wasn't  possible. 

The  netwckrk  presidents  argued  that  gov- 
ernment censorship  would  be  bad.  It  would. 
Agnew  never  proposed  censorship.  He  simply 
urged  listeners  to  be  alert  to  news  and  com- 
mentary bias  and  to  let  the  stations  know 
how  they  felt. 

There  Is  also  the  empty  contention  that 
Agnew  said  there  was  a  network  "conspiracy" 
to  shape  the  news.  He  never  said  there  was 
any  conspiracy.  He  simply  said  that  the  power 
to  shape  the  news  which  has  a  nearly  captive 
audience  of  some  40,000.000  viewers  nightly  is 
In  the  control  of  so  small  a  group  of  pro- 
ducers and  editors  and  commentators  as  to 
constitute  a  near-monopoly  and  that  their 
performance  should  be  subject  to  public 
scrutiny  and  public  criticism. 

This  Is  exactly  what  Freedom  House,  a 
national  organization,  where  liberals  and 
conservatives  unite  to  streng^then  the  cause 
of  a  free  society  at  home  and  abroad,  is  pre- 
paring to  undertake.  It  Is  preparing  to  create 
an  institute  which  will  provide  a  continuing 
appraisal  of  how  well  TV  and  the  press  per- 
form so  that  the  media,  free  of  government 
censorship,  will  still  be  subject  to  responsive 
criticism — and  responsive. 

GOOD    ALERTER 

There  Is  one  Important,  balancing  point 
which  the  Vlce-Preeident  neglected  to  make 
In  his  speech.  Perhaps  he  did  not  want  to 
blunt  the  force  of  his  argument.  Anyway,  It 
Is  encouraging  to  realize  that  the  American 
people  are  not  easily  pushed  around  by  high- 
powered,  mass-audience  commentators.  Bias 
to  the  news  is  always  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious, but  the  barrage  of  one-sided  analysis 
of  Nixon's  Vietnam  peace-plan  speech  was 
followed  by  a  Gallup  Poll  which  showed  77 
percent  of  the  people  backing  the  President 
and  another  poll  reporting  79  percent  sup- 
port. 

This  Is  no  justification  of  prejudice  and 
one-sldedness  In  TV  news  and  commentary 
which,  cumulatively,  could  shape  opinion  In 
Its  own  Image. 

It  wont,  If  listeners  remain  alert.  Agnew 
is  a  good  alerter. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Nov.  26,  1969 1 

Television's  OppoaxtrNrrr 

The  television  networks  should  hardly  have 
been  surprised  at  Vice-President  Agnew's 
criticism  of  their  news  coverage  and  com- 
mentary. Almost  the  same  thing  happened  in 
Britain  when  Prime  Minister  Wilson  and  La- 
bour ministers  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  television  was  zeroing  In  pretty  sharply 
against  them  and  their  policies.  A  couple  of 
protesting  "shots  across  the  bow"  were  fired 
by  Labour  spokesmen.  Britain's  two  networks 
survived  the  assault,  even  though  the  coun- 
try has  no  press  freedom  guarantee  imbed- 
ded in  a  written  constitution. 

Mr.  Agnew  was  opening  up  discussion 
aimed  at  evaluating  a  number  of  media 
practices. 

For  Instance,  is  it  a  good  idea,  immediately 
after  the  nation's  president — ^be  he  Kennedy, 
Johnson  or  Nixon — has  finished  speaking,  for 
television  commentators  to  give  their  instant, 
briefed -down  versions  of  what  the  president 
said?  How  has  anyone  a  chance  to  make  up 
his  mind?  Wouldn't  It  be  better — say,  a  half 
hour  later — to  assemble  a  panel  (as  the  Brit- 
ish do  and  American  networks  occasionally 
do)  to  discuss  the  presidential  speech  pro 
and  con,  with  all  viewpoints  represented?  To 
have  only  Averell  Harrlman  commenting  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Nixon's  Vietnam  speech,  as  did 
one  network,  Isnt  enough,  for  Mr.  Harrlman 
has  been  steadily  critical  of  the  President's 
policy. 
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Another  question  is  whether  a  small  group 
of  network  newsmen  and  analysts  do  not, 
almost  unconsciously,  influence  America's 
millions  to  their  outlook  and  viewpoint.  And 
Indeed  whether  the  Uberal-establishment 
Eastern  press  in  the  United  States  does  not, 
by  the  strength  of  its  coverage  and  the  far- 
reaching  writ  of  its  editorializing,  exert  more 
of  an  Influence  than  is  realized. 

Perhaps  David  Broder,  writing  from  Cam- 
bridge, put  his  finger  on  an  essential  prob- 
lem when  he  said;  "No  Journalistic  medium 
has  yet  made  an  effective  effort  to  exploit 
the  rich  variety  of  regional  viewpoints  and 
voices  to  help  its  readers  or  viewers  to  ex- 
amine the  conventional  wisdom  of  their  own 
area."  The  TV  commentators  live  and  work 
around  New  York  and  Washington.  The  New 
York  -nmes'  Tom  Wicker  Is  from  the  South, 
but  when  he  says  the  American  protest  move- 
ment "may  or  may  not  be  a  majority"  he 
is  not  paying  much  attention  to  the  polls, 
which  show  protestors  to  be  a  minority. 

The  press,  the  networks,  should  pay  more 
attention  to  what  solid  citizens  are  thinking 
elsewhere,  should  seek  the  reasons  why  these 
outlanders,  far  from  the  East  Coast,  may  be 
wrong  or  right.  A  little  travel  into  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  California  would  reveal  opinions 
very  different  from  those  held  in  New  York 
City. 

Another  question,  raised  often,  is  whether 
television  coverage  is  not  sometimes  stacked 
in  favor  of  unrest  and  protest.  Not  only  the 
Chicago  convention  scenes  but  the  TV  panels 
and  debates.  Television  has  wrought  splen- 
didly In  uncovering  hunger  in  America,  in 
pointing  up  civil-rights  abuses.  But  on  a 
number  of  panels,  including  those  featured 
by  educational  television,  the  spokesmen  for 
disorder  seem  to  carry  the  day. 

There  is  probably  virtue  in  allowing  speak- 
ers on  Boston's  black  program  "Say  Brother" 
to  denounce,  unchallenged,  the  United  States 
as  imperialist.  That  is  giving  black  activists 
their  say.  But  there  is  less  Justification  for 
giving  some  of  modem  society's  wild  men 
the  TV  publicity  they  crave. 

We  can't  expect  the  networks  to  be  the 
moral  influence  that  the  Royal  Family  is 
asked  to  be  in  Britain.  But  one  can  expect 
all  of  the  news  media  to  heed  the  various 
warnings  about  American  polarization  issued 
lately:  polarization  of  the  intellectual  East 
against  the  Midwest,  South,  and  West;  po- 
larization along  generation  lines,  the  bright 
collegians  against  their  elders. 

The  networks,  the  news  media,  wield  enor- 
mous Influence.  Through  presenting  all  sides 
of  a  case,  through  letting  everyone  be  heard, 
through  Indicating  ways  to  agreement, 
through  seeking  out  spokesmen  for  construc- 
tive solutions  as  well  as  for  smash-the-Es- 
tablishment,  the  news  media  can  do  much  to 
heal  and  save  the  nation. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CHARLES 
B.  DEANE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagrues  from 
North  Carolina  and  others  in  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Honorable  Charles  Bennett 
Deane  of  Rockingham,  N.C.,  who  passed 
away  recently. 

Charles  Deane  and  I  were  "classmates" 
in  the  80th  Congress — we  came  to  Con- 
gress together  and  served  together  for 
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many  years.  He  was  an  able,  talented 
legislator — modest  and  unassuming.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  principles,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  who  served  as  president  of  the 
Baptist  State  Convention  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  2  terms,  a  high  honor  and  tribute 
Charles  Deane,  through  his  selfless 
devoted  service  to  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation,  added  stature  to  the  Congress.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  and  I  want  to  take 
this  means  of  extending  and  expression 
of  my  deepest  and  most  sincere  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Deane  and  other  members  of  the 
family. 

BHX  TO  PROHIBIT  PUBLIC  OFFI- 
CIALS FROM  OPERATING  DUAL 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 


OF  OEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  enclosed  is  a  bill  which  I  plan 
to  introduce  soon  and  in  order  that  those 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record  may 
have  an  opportimity  to  see  it,  I  include 
it  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks: 

HJl.  

A  bill  to  prohibit  public  officials  from  op- 
erating dual  school  systems,  and  from  re- 
quiring racial  balance  in  school  systems, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Freedom  Prom  Force 
Act." 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1.  The  right  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  students  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools  shall  not  be  abridged 
by  any  person  or  authority  based  upon  the 
race,  creed  or  color  of  the  student. 

Sec.  2.  Each  local  "unitary  school  sys- 
tem" shall  have  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  attendance  zones  without  interference 
from  Federal  authority  as  long  as  they  are 
reasonably  drawn  so  as  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  community  and  no  effort  is  made  by 
drawing  such  attendance  zones  to  force  a 
student  to  attend  a  particular  school  because 
of  his  race,  creed  or  color. 

Sec.  3.  Each  local  "unitary  school  system" 
shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  place- 
ment of  any  new  school  or  school  facility 
without  Interference  from  Federal  authority 
80  long  as  the  new  school  or  facility  is  placed 
80  as  to  reasonably  serve  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  no  effort  is  made  through  Its 
placement  to  discriminate  against  any  stu- 
dent or  group  of  students  based  upon  race. 
creed  or  color. 

TITLE  II— DEFINinONS 
Sec.  1.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "unitary  school  system" 
whenever  applied  to  any  school  system  re- 
ceiving public  support  means  a  school  sys- 
tem wherein  all  schools  comprising  the  sys- 
tem function  as  a  part  of  an  overall  single 
administrative  unit  and  In  which  there  Is  no 
force  or  discrimination  present,  based  upon 
race,  creed  or  color,  In  establishing  the  make- 
up of  the  student  body,  faculty  or  in  the 
allocation  of  funds,  books  and  facilities  to 
the  respective  schools. 

(2)  The  term  "dual  school  system"  when- 
ever applied  to  any  school  system  receiving 
public  support  means  any  school  system 
other  than  a  unitary  school  system  (as  de- 
fined to  subsection  (I)  of  this  section). 
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The  term  "palrtog"  whenever  applied  to 
any  school  or  school  system  receiving  public 
support  means  any  act  required  by  any  gov- 
emmentel  authority  or  person  or  board  act- 
ing pursuant  to  such  authority  to  cause  the 
merger  of  schools  or  the  alteration  of  the 
grade  structure  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  race  or  ethnic  make-up  of  the  student 

body. 

TITLE  III— ILLEGAL  ACTS 

Sec  1.  (a)  The  operation  of  a  dual  school 

system  shall  be  Illegal. 

(b)  The  pairing  of  schools  shall  be  Illegal. 

(c)  The  closing  of  any  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  any  student  into  a  different 
school  so  as  to  alter  the  racial  or  ethnic 
make-up  of  the  student  body  shall  be  illegal. 

(d)  Forcing  a  child  to  leave  his  neighbor- 
hood school  to  attend  another  more  distant 
because  of  his  race,  creed  or  color  shall  be 
Ulegal. 

TITLE  IV— PENALTIES 

Sec.  1.  Any  person  who  violates  Section  1 
of  Title  in  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  be 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 
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HON.  J(ICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  Vice  President  Agnew 
stunned  the  television  network  moguls 
by  questioning  their  news  coverage. 

Agnew  hit  the  nail  so  square  on  the 
head  that  the  leftist-liberals  did  every- 
thing but  jump  out  of  their  New  York 
ivory  towers. 

Every  pollster  in  the  country,  except 
the  leftwing  Lou  Harris  poll  which  was 
given  lucrative  Government  contracts  in 
the  last  administration,  attest  to  the 
overwhelming  support  for  Agnew 
throughout  the  United  States. 

To  the  utter  dismay  of  the  networks, 
Agnew  does  not  have  anybody  in  his 
comer  except  the  American  people  who 
have  waited  years  for  someone  with  his 
courage,  intelligence,  and  integrity  to 
pull  the  chain  on  the  leftist  propaganda 
efforts  of  the  networks. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  describes  the 
character-assassination  attempts  on  Ag- 
new now  underway  by  the  networks,  and 
why,  for  the  sake  of  America,  the  smear 
efforts  must  fail. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Vocal   Veep 

Vice-President  Splro  T.  Agnew  said  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  "A  little  over  a  week 
ago,  I  took  a  rather  unusual  step  for  a  Vice- 
President — I  said  something." 

What's  more,  he  has  gone  on  saying  some- 
thing. In  Des  Moines,  la.,  Nov.  13,  he  took  on 
the  networks.  And  on  Nov.  20  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  he  Jousted  the  press — or  some  of  It. 

And  by  and  large  the  public  loved  it. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Agnew  has  built-to  pizazz. 
He's  a  flrst-generatlon  American  and  a  self- 
made  man.  That's  why  regular  folk  relate 
to  him  like  a  topsides  dogwatch  to  hot  but- 
tered rum.  And  that's  why  he  can  ditch  po- 
litical doubletalk  and  say  what  the  "silent 
majority"  has  been  longing  to  hear. 

How  is  it  then  that  his  remarks  have  at- 
tracted censure  that  reverberates  from  a 
great  height  and  seems  accompanied  by  a 
steely  glance  down  a  very  long  nose? 

For  Instance,  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
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of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  com- 
mented: "Apparently  the  Vlce-Prealdent  Is 
embarked  upon  a  campaign  ...  to  totlmldate 
the  news  media  into  reporting  only  what 
he  wants  to  hear." 

Leonard  H.  Goldenson,  president,  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  said:  "Again  I  leave 
it  to  the  public  to  determine  whether  the 
Vice-President's  renewed  attack  ...  is  an  at- 
tempt to  Intimidate  and  discredit  not  only 
television  news  reporting  but  other  major 
news  media.  Personally,  I  believe  it  is." 

A  resolution  passed  Nov.  21  by  the  National 
Small  Business  Association,  with  35,000  mem- 
bers in  all  50  states,  may  indicate  that  the 
public  Inclines  more  to  the  Vice-President 
than  to  Mr.  Goldeiason.  The  resolution  states 
that  "members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee ..  .  meeting  in  special  session  Friday, 
Nov.  21,  1969,  commend  the  Honorable  Splro 
T.  Agnew,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  for  his  efforts  to  secure  more  truth- 
ful, complete  and  responsible  reporttog  by 
the  nation's  news  media." 

Mail  to  The  Star  on  the  subject  has  been 
runnlrg  at  least  eight  for  Mr.  Agnew's  stand 
to  one  against. 

The  opposite  side  wrap  their  words  In  odd- 
shaped  packages.  They  avoid  the  issue.  In- 
stead, swathed  in  Injured  innocence — ^the 
customary  attitude  of  one  caught  with  his 
fingers  in  the  cooky  jar — they  leave  a  chimera 
hanging  in  the  air,  the  dark  hint  that  high 
office  is  being  used  to  threaten  censorship. 

On  this  score  Mr.  Agnew  said:  "I  am  op- 
posed to  censorship  of  television  or  the  press 
in  any  form.  I  don't  care  whether  censor- 
ship is  Imposed  by  government  or  whether  it 
results  from  management  In  the  choice  of 
presentation  of  the  news  by  a  little  fraternity 
having  similar  social  and  political  views,  I 
am  against  censorship  in  all  forms." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  has  the  Vice- 
President  been  talking  about  that's  caused 
all  the  fuss? 

"I  am  not  asking  immunity  from  criticism. 
That  is  the  lot  of  the  man  to  politics  .  .  . 
But  my  political  and  Journalistic  adversaries 
seem  to  be  asking  .  .  .  that  I  circumscribe 
my  rhetorical  freedom  while  they  place  no 
restriction  on  theirs. 

"Just  as  a  politician's  words  .  .  .  are  duti- 
fully recorded  by  the  press  and  television  to 
be  thrown  up  to  him  at  the  appropriate 
time,  so  their  words  should  likewise  be  re- 
corded and  likewise  recalled  .  .  .  And  when 
their  criticism  becomes  excessive  or  unjust, 
we  shall  invite  them  down  from  their  ivory 
towers  to  enjoy  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
public  debate." 

In  a  nutshell,  fair  play.  That's  what  Mr. 
Agnew  has  been  talking  about,  that  boots 
grown  accustomed  to  stomping  should  them- 
selves expect  to  get  mashed  now  and  again. 
A  reasonable  enough  position,  right? 
Wrong?  Wrong  to  the  "liberal"  fraternity, 
that  is.  A  fair  exchange  is  the  last  thing  a 
"liberal"  wants.  He  doesn't  debate.  His  tac- 
tic is  to  plug  one  line  until  people  believe 
it.  But  there  miist  be  no  other  side. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  last  coun- 
tries where  people  are  still  individuals  with 
enough  sense  of  justice  to  buck  the  march 
of  "liberalism."  All  the  same,  under  the  New 
Deal,  Fair  Deal,  New  Frontier  and  Great 
Society,  the  business  of  brainwashing  Ameri- 
cans has  prospered  beyond  belief.  That  is 
why  a  man,  able  to  speak  for  the  fair- 
minded,  down-to-earth  majority  against  the 
debilitating  dogma  that  has  plagued  them 
too  long,  is  a  major  threat  to  the  "liberal" 
fraternity. 

Such  a  man  Is  Vice-President  Agnew.  And 
that  is  why  "liberals"  will  not  debate  him, 
but  only  terminate  him  by  character  assas- 
sination if  they  can. 

If  they  cannot,  it  Is  Just  possible  a  new 
era  may  be  on  the  way  when  the  American 
people  can  hope  to  see  their  affairs  run  with 
sanity  and  a  degree  of  consideration  for  the 
industrious  majority  who  make  everything 
possible. 
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HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FU>RIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAHVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  the  talk  we  axe  hearing  now  concern- 
ing the  alleged  massacre  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  by  American  tro<»)«  Is. 
of  course,  disturbing  to  the  American 
people. 

But  I  do  feel  it  is  important  that  we 
examine  this  talk  and  put  it  in  its  proper 
perspective  rather  than  be  carried  away 
by  emotion.  The  talk  and  accusation  may 
well  be  valid  but  if  not,  it  does  an  in- 
justice to  the  accused  as  well  as  unjust- 
ly points  the  finger  of  guilt  at  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  members  of  the 
armed  services  and  at  our  country's  mil- 
itary policy. 

No  decent  human  being  would  approve 
or  condone  the  wanton  killing  of  inno- 
cent civilians  as  a  necessary  act  in  any 
war. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  28  edition  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News.  I  feel  that 
this  editorial  is  truly  an  excellent  analy- 
sis of  this  unfortunate  matter  and  an 
honest  analysis  as  to  how  we  can  now 
deal  with  it. 

I  agree  with  the  statements  made  in 
the  editorial  that  the  alleged  massacre 
could  very  well  have  occurred  but  as  it 
suggests,  I  am  sure  that  this  incident  is 
an  isolated  one  and  certainly  it  does  not 
now  represent,  nor  has  it  ever  in  the 
past,  the  policy  of  our  Nation  or  its  lead- 
ers— it  just  is  not  the  American  way. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  or  anyone  else  to  put 
such  a  barbarian  stigma  on  our  Amer- 
ican fighting  men.  To  do  so  is  completely 
erroneous  and  imf air. 

I  am  glad  to  commend  the  following 
editorial  to  my  colleagues: 
Few   Vicious   GI's  Must   Not   Siiear   Vast 
Numbers  Who  Serve  Honorably 
(By  Jack  W.  Gore) 
With  public  interest  and  demands  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  alleged  mas- 
sacre of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  by  U.S. 
troops  conttoulng  to  mount,  it  would  be  well 
today  for  all  Americans  to  keep  a  proper 
perspective  about  this  tocident. 

As  we  pointed  out  to  thU  space  last  Tues- 
day, this  affair,  if  It  did  happen  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  various  eyewitnesses  have  re- 
ported it  happened,  cannot  be  Justified  under 
any  provocations. 

It  was  a  ghastly  affair  completely  untypi- 
cal of  the  normal  reaction  of  U.S.  troops 
under  battlefield  conditions,  and  it  adds  up 
to  something  which  cannot  go  uninvesti- 
gated or  without  those  involved  being 
brought  before  a  proper  tribunal  to  answer 
for  their  deeds. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  It  should  be 
kept  to  mind  that  this  was  but  an  Isolated 
incident  In  a  pretty  bloody  and  horrible 
war  and  which  reportedly  tovolved  only  a 
very  small  number  of  U.S.  combat  troops 
attached  to  one  particular  unit.    -^ 

With  all  thU  publicity  this  tocident  Is  re- 
ceiving, both  to  this  country  and  abroad.  It 
la  easy  enough  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
for  every  GI  who  participated  to  this  affair, 
there  are  thousands  who  are  still  in  Vietnam 
or  who  have  served  there  In  the  past,  who 
have  conducted  themselves  to  an  impeccable 
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manner  despite  tiie  strain*  of  oombat  and 
who  have  gone  far  out  of  their  way  to  win 
the  friendship  of  the  people  of  this  war-torn 
land. 

We.  for  Instance,  have  read  Innumerable 
stories  of  GI's  spending  almoet  all  of  their 
off-duty  time  working  in  orphanages  and 
writing  letters  back  home  asking  their 
friends  to  send  some  items  of  food,  clothing 
and  toys  to  be  distributed  among  these  or- 
phans. 

Other  GI's  have  risked  their  own  Uvee 
going  to  the  rescue  of  woiinded  civilians  or 
helping  them  get  out  of  a  war  zone. 

These  incidents,  however,  seldom  rate  the 
news  space  that  Is  devoted  to  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  and  thus  they  become  easy  to 
forget  in  the  justifiable  furor  created  over 
the  alleged  slaughter  of  100  or  more  un- 
armed dvillans. 

It  must  also  be  kept  In  mind  the  alleged 
atrocity.  Indefensible  as  it  might  be,  cant 
hold  a  candle  to  the  terror  campaign  waged 
by  the  enemy  In  Vietnam  in  which  thou- 
sands of  innocent  civilian  noncombatants 
have  been  cruelly  slaughtered. 

Just  the  other  day,  for  Instance,  there  was 
a  report  which  Indicated  that  over  2,500 
Innocent  civilians  had  been  murdered  by 
enemy  troops  in  the  town  of  Hue  during  the 
TET  offensive,  yet  many  of  the  newspapers 
In  this  country  which  devoted  a  large  amount 
of  space  to  the  alleged  U.S.  atrocity,  hardly 
mentioned  this  report. 

This  Is  what  we  mean  by  maintaining  a 
proper  perspective  over  this  incident.  We 
don't  doubt  that  It  happened  nor  that  Its 
disclosure  came  as  a  shock  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. But  the  entire  Defense  Department  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  of 
our  armed  forces  who  are  a  part  of  It  can't 
fairly  be  blamed  for  the  misdeeds  of  a  very 
few,  any  more  than  a  whole  community  can 
be  blamed  if  a  single  one  of  its  citizens  runs 
amok  and  kills  a  bunch  of  Innocent  people. 
There's  also  this  point  to  remember.  Any 
time  a  large  number  of  men  are  taken  from 
their  civiUan  pursuits  and  trained  to  be 
professional  killers,  there  are  going  to  be 
some  who  aren't  going  to  be  particularly 
selective  about  who  they  kill.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  predict  how  any  certain  individual  will 
react  to  a  long  exposxire  to  a  kill  or  be 
killed  environment. 

Men  who  have  been  through  combat  can 
better  understand  how  this  alleged  atrocity 
could  have  happened  than  those  who  have 
never  been  subjected  to  such  an  ordeal.  Not 
many  combat  veterans  will  condone  the  wil- 
ful slaughter  of  women  and  children  even 
In  a  war  zone  and  under  battle  conditions, 
yet  they  can  understand  how  such  incidents 
can  occur,  and  particularly  If  ordered  by 
higher  authority. 

In  the  days  ahead  there  is  little  question 
but  that  this  incident  is  going  to  be  given 
a  great  deal  of  pubUc  exposure.  That  is  per- 
haps as  It  should  be,  but  in  passing  Judg- 
ment on  this  regrettable  affair  it  should  be 
kept  In  mind  that  It  was  an  Isolated  Incident; 
It  does  not  reflect  the  overall  attitude  of  our 
combat  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  It  Involved 
Just  a  few  of  the  million  or  more  American 
fighting  men  who  have  served  or  who  are 
still  in  Vietnam. 

The  many  shouldn't  be  Judged  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  few,  but  unfortunately  this  could 
happen  if  this  incident  isn't  viewed  in  Its 
true  perspective. 


NUCLEAR  POWER  ON  THE  MOON 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  CALHtJBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
well  aware  of  how  magnlflcantly  the 
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Apollo  12  flight  progressed  once  the  as- 
tronauts overcame  the  initial  problems 
at  Uftoff.  As  in  so  many  activities  in  this 
Nation's  space  program,  another  first 
was  achieved  on  this  mission — the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  by  nuclear  means 
on  the  moon. 

The  Apollo  Lunar  Surface  Experiment 
Package— ALSEP— is  powered  by  a  nu- 
clear generator  which  uses  the  heat  of 
decay  of  plutonium-238.  The  heat  is  ap- 
plied to  one  side  of  a  series  of  thermo- 
electric devices  and  they  in  turn  create 
electricity  directly.  This  nuclear  gene- 
rator, which  has  no  moving  parts,  is 
called  the  SNAP-27. 1  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  SNAP-27  generator  will  still 
be  functioning  when  the  experiments  it 
is  now  powering  have  ceased  operating. 

The  SNAP-27  is  the  power  source  for 
a  passive  seismic  experiment,  a  limar 
surface  magnetometer,  a  solar  wind 
spectrometer,  and  a  suprathermal  ion 
detector,  as  well  as  the  central  station 
and  transmitter  which  sends  the  data 
back  to  earth. 

I  would  like  to  recall  other  successes 
with  space  nuclear  power  sources, 
namely,  the  SNAP-19  which  is  providing 
most  of  the  power  for  the  Nimbus  sat- 
ellite, our  most  sophisticated  weather 
satellite,  and  the  grapefruit-sized  SNAP- 
3  navigational  sateUite  which  was 
launched  in  1961  and  is  still  operating. 
It,  in  fact,  is  our  oldest  operating  satel- 
Ute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I 
would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record  the 
characteristics  of  the  SNAP-27  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  experiments  it  is  power- 
ing on  the  moon. 

The  Item  follows: 

SNAF-27  Generator 
SNAP-27  consists  of  a  g^enerator  and  fuel 
capsule  with  total  weight  of  40  pounds. 

f'UEL   CAPSTTLI 

Weight:  14.8  pounds. 

Size:  16.48  inches  long,  2.S1  inches  In 
diameter. 

Operating  temperature:  1300  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Thermal  jjower :  1480  watts. 

Nuclear  material :  Plutonlum-238. 

GENERATOR 

Housing:    Berylllimi    structure    including 


fins. 

Size:  18.23  Inches  high,  15.67  Inches  in 
diameter  across  the  fins. 

Weight:  25.2  pounds. 

Power  output:  56.2  watts  three  years  after 
assembly. 

Voltage:  16  plus  or  minus  0.2  volts. 

Thermoelectric  Material:  Lead  Tellurlde. 

Powered  Devices  of  the  Apollo  Lunar  Sur- 
face Experiment : 

Central  data  collection  station  and  moon- 
earth  transmitter-receiver. 

The  four  scientific  experiments  are: 

1.  Passive  seismic  experiment. — This  is  in- 
tended to  gain  information  In  lunar  physical 
properties.  It  will  determine  the  frequency 
of  moon  quakes  and  measure  approximate 
azimuth  and  distance  to  seismic  epicenters. 
The  location  and  frequency  of  meteorite  im- 
pacts on  the  moon  can  also  be  observed. 

2.  Lunar  surface  magnetometer. — This  will 
Indicate  the  deep  permeability  and  conduct- 
ance of  the  moon  and  whether  it  has  a  fer- 
rous core.  It  will  yield  Information  about  the 
Interaction  of  solar  wind  with  the  moon  and 
since  the  conductivity  of  rock  is  a  strong 
function  of  temperature,  inferences  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  deep  subsurface  temperature 
of  the  moon. 
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3.  Solar  uHnd  spectrometer. — Provides  In- 
formation as  to  how  solar  wlnd(s)  react  with 
the  lunar  surface  as  to  close-In  shock  fronts 
and  directional  changes.  This  will  provide  in- 
formation on  the  confinement  of  plasmas  in 
the  laboratory,  electrical  conducting  of  the 
moon,  the  moon's  availability  tfj^taln  an 
atmosphere  and  the  effects  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face of  charged  particle  bombardment. 

4.  Suprathermal  ion  detector  with  cold 
cathode  ion  gauge. — This  experiment  meas- 
ures characteristics  of  positive  ions  at  the 
lunar  surface.  Its  purpose  U  to  gain  informa- 
tlon  about  the  lunar  atmosphere  as  well  as 
the  low  energy  portion  of  the  solar  wln(i(8). 
The  effect  of  electric  fields  near  the  lunar  sur- 
face can  also  be  observed. 

The  cold  cathode  ion  gauge  will  indicate 
the  density  of  the  lunar  atmosphere  and  de- 
tect any  variation  of  particle  density  asso- 
ciated with  the  lunar  phase  or  solar  activity 


MANY  PARENTS  OBJECT  TO  DEM- 
ONSTRATORS USING  THEIR  SONS- 
NAMES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing  the   recent   Vietnam   moratorium, 
many  parents  of  servicemen  killed  in 
Vietnam  were  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
use  of  their  sons'  names  by  the  demon- 
strators. This  father  speaks  poignantly 
for  many  families  who  have  given  a  son 
or  husband  for  their  coimtry  and  I  would 
like  to  share  his  strong  feelings  with  my 
House  colleagues.  The  letter  follows: 
[From  the  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal, 
Oct.  16,  1969) 
"When  Thet  Read  the  Name  of  Mt  Son" 

When  the  peace  demonstrators  read  my 
son's  name,  let  them  know  how  he  felt  about 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  how  the  parents  who 
shaped  him  feel  about  It. 

It  is  we,  the  parents,  who  said  goodbye  to 
him  when  he  went  away  to  fight — not  the 
peace  agitators. 

It  Is  we,  the  parents,  who  wrote  long, 
anxious  letters  to  him  during  his  three 
months  of  almost  continuous  combat — not 
the  agitators. 

It  is  the  ones  who  saw  his  body  returned 
In  a  flag-draped  oofSn  who  flrst  should  be 
beard — ^not  the  protesters. 

These  transparent  propagandists  were  not 
there  to  see  my  son  burled,  nor  do  they  ac- 
company me  on  my  trips  to  lay  flowers  on 
bis  grave. 

My  son  was  killed  while  fighting  for  his 
country. 

America  cannot  be  permitted  to  perpetu- 
ally persuade  its  citizens  to  instill  in  their 
sons  a  sense  of  patriotism,  loyalty  and  a 
determination  to  defend  the  oppressed,  and 
then  after  the  sons  have  died,  suddenly 
change  her  mind  and  yield  to  those  who 
killed  them. 

Most  of  the  peace  demonstrations  and 
name-reading  ceremonies  across  this  nation 
are  an  obvious  propaganda  device  designed 
to  Influence  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  surrendering  South  Viet  Nam  to 
an  enemy  which  admittedly  and  openly  seeks 
to  conquer  it  by  any  and  all  means. 

When,  they  read  my  son's  name  to  advocate 
peace  at  any  price — the  price  being  defeat — 
let  them  remember  that  he  whose  name  they 
read  did  not  surrender. 

When  these  pretentious  mourners  read  my 
son's  name,  let  them  realize  that  their  grief 
would  be  better  served  if  applied  to  the  Viet 
Cong  whose  flag  they  wave  even  as  they  burn 
the  one  which  graced  my  son's  casket.  Let 
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them  apply  their  bogus  sorrow  to  those  ag- 
gressors felled  by  my  son  as  he  won  his  post- 
humous Silver  Star  for  heroism  in  ground 
combat. 

And  when  they  read  the  name  of  my  son, 
let  them  know  that  he  advocated  an  increase 
in  the  bombing  of  the  ammunition  depots  in 
North  Viet  Nam — not  a  cessation  so  that  his 
enemy  would  receive  unlimited  war  supplies 
with  which  to  kill  him. 

When  they  read  the  name  of  Gregory  Mal- 
colm Thompson,  let  them  realize  that  they 
are  proving  before  the  world  the  truth  of  the 
oft-repeated  Communist  claim  that  many 
Americans  have  become  soft,  decadent  and 
yielding  to  any  determined  force  which  op- 
poses them. 

And  when  these  weak,  gullible  ones  read 
his  name  In  their  avowed  pursuit  of  peace, 
let  them  remember  that  a  peace  purchased  at 
the  price  of  surrender  is  but  a  brief  Munich- 
type  peace  lasting  only  until  the  aggressor's 
appetite  demands  more  victims. 

Finally,  when  these  hypocrites  read  the  list 
of  the  dead  who  defended  South  Viet  Nam, 
let  them  know  that  they  have  reached  the 
ultimate  low  in  the  world-record  of  human 
infamy,  in  that  they  willfully  and  cunningly 
utter  a  dead  man's  name  to  achieve  the  de- 
feat of  the  cause  for  which  he  died. 

Malcolm  Thompson. 


EDITORIALS   SUPPORT   PRESIDENT 
ON  GERM  WARFARE  DECISION 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ABENDS 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  renounce  the  use  of 
"germ"  warfare  has  won  broad  acclaim. 

From  every  part  of  our  land  I  have 
received  editorials  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's action. 

These  editorials  have  come  from  pa- 
pers that  otherwise  might  be  described 
in  some  cases  as  "hawk"  and  in  others 
as  "dove." 

They  come  from  the  East,  South, 
North,  and  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  sampling  of 
these  editorials  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch, 
Nov.  27, 1969] 
Demobilizinc  Germs 

Some  of  the  world's  great  powers  possess 
a  terrifying  arsenal  of  biological  weapons 
capable  of  killing  or  crippling  vast  popula- 
tions, and  the  horrendous  possibility  of  germ 
warfare  has  hovered  over  mankind  for  years. 

Available  for  use  are  biological  agents 
capable  of  causing  such  deadly  diseases  as 
plague,  anthrax,  tularemia,  botulism.  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  and  encephalitis.  In 
a  single  pass  over  New  York  City,  one  fighter 
plane  could  drop  enough  anthrax  bacteria  to 
wipe  out  half  the  city's  people.  Cities  the 
size  of  Richmond  could  be  rendered  lifeless 
with  no  trouble  at  all. 

Now  the  shadow  seems  to  be  lifting,  thanks 
to  PBEsmENT  Nixon's  renunciation,  on  this 
country's  behalf,  of  the  use  of  bacteriological 
weapons  under  any  circumstances.  This  uni- 
lateral decision,  coupled  with  Mb.  Nixon's 
pledge  that  the  United  States  would  never 
be  the  first  to  use  chemical  warfare  weapons, 
should  rid  all  but  the  most  cynical  of  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  is  an  Im- 
perialistic nation.  The  President's  action  in- 
dicates the  defensive  nature  of  this  country'* 
military  posture. 
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Some  might  attempt  to  disparage  Mr. 
Nixon's  act  by  Insisting  that  the  biological 
weapons  he  has  renounced  were  impractical 
anyway,  that  he  really  hasn't  forsworn  the 
use  of  a  single  weapon  of  value.  It  is  true 
that  any  country  that  resorted  to  biological 
warfare  woxild  run  a  grave  risk  of  unleashing 
deadly  germs  upon  Its  own  people  or  upon 
friendly  countries.  But  a  country  convinced 
of  the  military  necessity  of  using  biological 
weapons  might  not  allow  such  a  chilling  pos- 
sibility to  stop  it.  Mb.  Nixon's  decision  could 
persuade  other  nations  to  forgo  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cache  of  bacteriological  weapons, 
and  this,  of  course,  would  reduce  the  chances 
of  germ  warfare. 

Other  critics  are  upset  by  Mb.  Nixon's  fail- 
ure to  include  tear  gas  and  defoliants,  now 
being  used  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  on  the 
list  of  chemicals  this  country  does  not  Intend 
to  use  first.  In  other  words,  they  want  the 
United  States  to  stop  using  tear  gas  and 
herbicides  altogether,  now. 

A  ban  on  such  chemicals  may  vQtimately 
prove  to  be  desirable,  but  the  President  was 
right  not  to  abandon  them  precipitately. 
Of  course  they  are  damaging  and  reprehensi- 
ble. All  weapons  of  war  are.  But  tear  gas  is  not 
deadly,  and  the  controlled  use  of  defoliants 
doesn't  have  to  pose  a  major  tlireat  to  hxmian 
life. 

(From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Nov.  27,  19691 
President  Nixon  Takes  Sane  Step 

President  Nixon  has  moved  to  put  sanity 
back  into  United  States  policy  on  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  (CBW). 

For  years  now,  CBW  developments  have 
gone  their  own  mindless  way.  Neither  the 
public  in  general  nor  its  most  responsible 
leaders  have  realized  what  was  afoot  in  this 
field. 

There  is  evidence,  for  example,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  didn't  know  about  stock- 
piles of  nerve  gas  on  Okinawa  during  his 
first  months  in  office.  As  Rep.  Richard  D. 
McCarthy  writes  in  his  new  book,  "The  Ulti- 
mate Folly",  the  majority  of  congressmen 
knew  little  about  the  CBW  program  even 
though  they  appropriated  money  for  its 
operations. 

One  of  the  few  Informed  CBW  supporters 
in  the  House  was  a  congressman  who  also 
happened  to  be  a  major  general  In  the  Army's 
chemical  reserve  and  the  representative  of  a 
district  which  was  home  to  a  major  Air  Force 
CBW  laboratory. 

But  thanks  to  the  Okinawa  disclosures  and, 
more  Important,  the  accidental  gassing  of 
6,400  sheep  near  Dugway,  Utah,  Rep.  Mc- 
Carthy and  a  great  many  others  recognized 
what  was  happening  in  both  the  chemical 
and  biological  fields.  What  they  saw  wasn't 
pretty. 

The  United  States  was  not  only  stockpiling 
weapons  that  most  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  had  agreed  not  to  use 
under  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1925.  There 
were  pressures  in  the  Pentagon  for  exotic 
new  developments  such  as  a  synthetic  germ 
that  would  create  epidemics  for  which  there 
was  no  medical  defense. 

In  a  dangerous  world,  this  country  must 
often  take  defensive  moves  it  would  rather 
forego.  But  it  is  not  in  our  defensive  inter- 
ests to  play  the  role  of  the  brilliant  scientist 
who  creates  a  CBW  monster  that  can  easily 
get  out  of  control. 

As  President  Nixon  said,  CBW  weapons  are 
too  unpredictable  and  uncontrollable  to  be 
made  "options"  in  any  nation's  arsenal.  It  is 
time  this  country  concentrated  on  ridding 
the  world  of  their  grotesque  threat  rather 
than  on  carrying  it  to  a  more  hideous  per- 
fection. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  basic  steps 
for  a  sane  policy:  Ratification  of  the  1926 
Geneva  agreement  with  a  tough  amendment 
to  ban  weapons  unknown  In  1925;  destruo- 
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tlon  of  our  biological  weapons;  and  con- 
centration on  genuine  defense  meAsures 
against  biological  weapons  through  research 
outside  the  Defense  Department. 

These  steps  can  take  our  CBW  program  out 
of  the  dark  corners  of  the  Pentagon  where 
it  has  flourished  so  dangerously.  And  wltli 
our  own  policy  in  order,  we  can  Join  a  world- 
wide effort  for  genuine  CBW  defense  by  seek- 
ing the  mutual  elimination  of  all  CBW 
weapons  stockpiles. 


[Prom  the  Oregonian,  Nov.  26,  19681 
Good,  Bold  Example 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  statement  on 
gas  and  germ  warfare  is  a  major  initiative 
toward  elimination  of  world-devastating  war- 
fare. 

The  President  not  only  asked  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  a  1925  Geneva  protocol  prohibiting 
use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 
he  proposed  that  America  Join  Great  Britain 
in  seeking  a  reaffirmation  of  that  principle 
in  a  newly  drafted  convention.  And  of  even 
g^reater  immediate  significance  he: 

Flatly  renounced  any  further  U.S.  re- 
search In  bacteriological  weapons; 

Said  America  would  not  employ  such  germ 
warfare  even  if  an  enemy  were  to  do  so; 

Ordered  a  study  leading  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  existing  U.S.  stockpiles  of  bac- 
teriological weapons; 

Promised  that  future  bacteriological  re- 
search would  deal  only  with  countermeasures 
against  germ  weapons  used  by  others,  with 
the  research  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
rather  than  the  Defense  Department; 

And  reaffirmed  America's  long-standing 
commitment  against  first  use  of  lethal  chem- 
ical, as  distinguished  from  germ,  weapons, 
and  extended  the  commitment  to  Incapaci- 
tating chemicals. 

America  should  long  since  have  ratified  the 
1925  Geneva  protocol,  which  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  use  of  gases  in  World  War  I. 
The  belated  action,  coupled  with  the  other 
unilateral  intentions  listed  by  the  President, 
should  encourage  wide  adherence  to  the  con- 
vention updating  the  1925  pact.  These  ac- 
tions set  a  bold  and  admirable  example  for 
others  who  possess  or  aspire  to  gas  and  germ 
offensive  weapons. 

The  U.S.  risk  is  in  the  possibility  of  sur- 
prise attack  by  an  enemy  with  such  weapons. 
The  safeguards  emphasized  by  the  President 
are  an  alert  U.S.  intelligence  with  respect  to 
such  foreign  research  and  the  perfection  of 
coimter  measxu-es.  The  risk,  so  limited,  is  well 
worth  the  prospect  of  eliminating  a  kind  of 
warfare  that  not  only  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  man  on  earth  but  also  who  a  bru- 
talizing Influence  on  those  who  have  the 
power  to  wage  It. 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Nov.  27,  1969] 
An  End  to  CBW  Horrors 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  United  States 
has  secretly  been  preparing  for  chemical  and 
germ  warfare — a  potential  killer  which  some 
scientists  say  makes  The  Bomb  look  like  a 
toy. 

The  amounts  spent  and  details  of  the 
grisly  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
(CBW)  have  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
cealed. The  horrors  that  have  been  devel- 
oped began  to  be  known  with  the  accidental 
killing  of  sheep  in  Utah  last  March;  with 
the  discovery  that  nerve  gas  was  stored  on 
Okinawa;  and  the  disclosure  of  the  army's 
plans  to  dump  obsolete  stocks  of  chemical 
agents  in  the  ocean. 

This  year  it  was  learned  that  about  $2.5 
bilUon  has  been  spent  by  the  United  States 
for  CBW  work  since  1960  with  little  debate 
in  Congress  and  with  most  congressmen  not 
being  aware  of  what  was  being  done. 

Public  revulsion  to  silent  killers  evoked 
from  the  Pentagon  the  response  that  CBW 
was  a  deplorable  weapon  but  we  must  have 
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th«  capablUtty  to  use  It  so  other  nations  wlU 
be  deterred  from  doing  bo. 

Now,  after  an  Intensive  review.  President 
Nlxon  has  taken  another  stand,  one  which 
shows  a  far  better  understanding  of  the 
frightful  hazards  of  CBW. 

"Mankind  already  carries  In  its  hands  too 
many  of  the  seeds  of  destruction,"  Mr.  Nlxon 
said.  "Biological  weapons  have  ma&slve  un- 
predictable and  potentially  uncontrollable 
consequences.  They  may  produce  global  epi- 
demics and  Impair  the  health  of  future  gen- 
erations." 

The  President  has  ordered  a  halt  to  the 
creation  and  stockpiling  of  more  odorless, 
tasteless,  kUl-ln-seconds  materials.  In  addi- 
tion, the  gruesome  stockpllers  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Instead  of  becoming  a  CBW  power  to  deter 
other  nations,  the  United  States  will  find 
ways  of  countering  any  germ  warfare  attack. 
The  President  wisely  decided  on  the  shift  in 
research  and  placed  the  responsibility  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, rather  than  the  Defense  Department. 

In  addition,  the  President  extended  U.S. 
policy  to  foreclose  the  first  use  In  a  war  of 
chemicals  that  Incapacitate.  A  policy  against 
the  first  use  of  lethal  chemicals  In  a  war  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  decades  ago. 

The  presidential  announcement  was  well- 
timed.  It  came  on  the  same  day  the  Russians 
pushed  for  consideration  In  the  United  Na- 
tions of  a  draft  treaty  banning  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

Also,  redirecting  the  research  on  CBW  to- 
wards a  more  himiane  approach  took  place 
when  Americans  were  reeling  from  disclosures 
about  the  massacre  at  Pinkville.  Mr.  Nlxon  s 
action  on  CBW  will  not  affect  the  lesion  on 
our  national  honor  caused  by  the  slaughter 
of  women  and  children  at  Pinkville.  But  It 
does  show  that  this  nation  still  has  a  basic 
abhorrence  for  the  horror  that  man  can 
create  and  perpetrate. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Today,  Nov.  17,  1969] 
ENomc  THx  Gekm-War  Race 

Good  News  about  armament  stockpiles  is 
rare,  and  we're  grateful  to  President  Nixon 
for  providing  a  double  helping  of  it.  The 
President  annoimced  Tuesday  that  the  United 
States  is  renouncing  the  use  of  bacteriologi- 
cal weapons  under  any  circumstances — even 
In  an  attack  by  an  enemy  using  them — and 
win  destroy  its  stocks  of  germ-war  compo- 
nenU  as  quickly  as  the  Job  can  be  done  In 
safety.  (The  defense  department  says  It  hopes 
that  wUl  be  "well  within  a  year."] 

Nlxon  also  formally  renounced  the  first  use 
by  this  country  of  deadly  or  Incapacitating 
chemical  weapons,  and  called  on  Congress  to 
ratify  the  1925  Geneva  convention  banning 
them. 

All  this  is  an  Immensely  hopeful  change — 
a  decisive  step  away  from  the  nightmare  of 
gas  and  germ  warfare,  after  many  years  of 
determinedly  pushing  toward  it.  Moreover, 
the  new  policy  shows  a  basic  shift  in  the 
thinking  that  has  governed  military  decisions 
for  decades:  The  compulsion  to  pile  up  more 
and  deadlier  weapons  because,  if  we  don't, 
the  other  side  may  be  able  to  annihilate  us 
more  times  than  we  can  annihilate  them. 

That  fear-thinking  has  led  to  a  self-ac- 
celerating race  that,  sooner  or  later,  could 
only  make  the  nightmares  a  reality. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  stop  this  spiral 
than  to  stop  it;  to  declare  that,  since  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  race,  this  particular  race  is 
over  as  of  now.  Taking  the  first  step  required 
some  courage,  as  does  every  first  step,  and 
we're  glad  Mr.  Nixon  has  it. 

Nixon  exempted  from  the  self-imposed  ban 
on  chemical  weapons  such  riot-control  agents 
as  tear  gas  and  iu  modifications.  That  left 
room  for  further  discussion,  and  the  Com- 
munists promptly  moved  into  It.  Shortly  after 
he  spoke,  the  Soviet  Union  and  seven  other 
communist  nations  submitted  a  resolution 
before  the  United  Nations  asking  for  a  com- 
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plete  ban  on  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons, presumably  including  these. 

If  that  means  the  thrust  has  been  reversed, 
and  that  east  and  west  now  will  start  trying 
to  outdo  each  other  in  denouncing  gas-germ 
weapons  instead  of  stockpiling  them,  it's  the 
best  news  in  that  sector  yet. 

(Prom  the  Nashville  Banner,  Nov.  26,  1969] 
Nixon  Spells  It  Ottt — On  Biological  Wab- 
rAKE,  Thitmbs  Down 
"Germ  Warefare,"  and  biological  methods, 
have  been  so  repugnant  to  conscience  that 
civilized  people — by  common  consent — have 
refrained  from  their  use,  though  other  weap- 
onry has  developed  In  volume  and  destruc- 
tive power. 

The  United  States  has  meticulously 
shunned  bacteriological  use — confining  re- 
search In  that  field  to  preparedness  for  pure- 
ly defensive  purposes.  The  fact  is  \inder- 
scored,  and  policy  as  the  national  guideline 
emphatically  spelled  out.  In  President  Nix- 
on's statement  on  the  subject  yesterday.  He 
has  moved  also  to  correct  a  44- year  over- 
sight, by  proposing  Senate  ratification  of  the 
1925  Geneva  treaty  prohlblttng  first  use  In 
war  of  "asphyxiating,  poisonoiis,  or  other 
gases,  and  bacteriological  methods  of  war- 
fare." 

This  nation  has  abided  by  that  rule, 
though  not  a  signatory  to  it.  The  record  In 
that  particular  speaks  for  itself. 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  United  States'  actlvlUes  In  that  field 
will  be  restricted,  by  this  order,  to  maintain- 
ing a  defensive  research  program.  That  does 
not  alter  the  policy,  it  simply  defines  and 
formalizes  it.  In  the  area  of  International 
affairs.  It  also  substantiates  further  this 
nation's  commitment  to  leadership  for  world 
security  and  peace. 

In  addition  to  renouncing  "first  use"  of 
lethal  chemicals.  President  Nlxon  extended 
the  American  position  forbidding  first  use 
of  Incapacitating  chemicals.  Again,  as  he 
stipulated,  any  research  or  resources  in  these 
win  be  for  defensive  purposes  only — and  re- 
served strictly  for  possible  retaliation. 
The  policy  Is  clear  and  valid,  as  was  the 

one  on  which  the  ABM  decision  was  based 

recognized  for  what  it  Is,  a  national  defense 
mechanism. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  made  his  case.  It  will  be 
understood  In  the  chancellories  abroad.  It 
should  be  understood,  even  by  chronic  policy- 
needlers,  at  home. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Nov.  26,  1969] 

CB  Abolition  a  Moral  Victobt 

(By  Royce  Brier) 

In  216  B.C.  Hannibal  with  40.000  men 
routed  a  Roman  army  of  86,000  at  Cannes, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pitched  bat- 
tles of  all  time.  The  story  Is  he  slaughtered 
60,000  survivors,  but  It's  a  Roman  story, 
not  his. 

Anyway,  ancient  battles  and  sieges  were 
often  total.  Today  we  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  we're  scared  to  use  them.  They  are 
being  hoarded  for  survival  conflict,  but  ex- 
perts concede  that  in  nuclear  warfare  vic- 
tory is  impossible  In  any  rational  sense. 

The  technology  which  begot  nuclear  en- 
ergy had  spinoffs  devising  other  forms  of 
warfare,  possibly  as  total  as  nuclear.  In- 
deed, it  started  a  little  earlier  when  the 
Germans  used  poison  gas  in  World  War  I, 
with  only  local  success. 

Notwithstanding,  the  military  outfits  of 
the  several  great  powers  created  sections  to 
devise  and  experiment  with  non-detonation 
war,  chemical  and  bacterial,  called  CB  in 
the  trade.  Since  World  War  H  the  CB  ac- 
tivity has  been  intense  on  a  small  scale,  and 
mllUons  have  been  dumped  into  it  by  the 
United  States,  and  probably  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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The   method   was   to   assemble   speciallv 
trained  brigadiers  and  colonels  with  tech 
nlcal  and  scientific  aides  who  teamed  with 
private  industries  to  produce  the  Junk 

They  were  put  In  fenced  compounds,  and 
It  was  so  secret  the  personnel  couldn't  teU 
wives  what  the  duties  were.  Testing  grounds 
were  set  up  in  Isolated  areas,  one  in  Utah 
If  anything  went  awry,  the  administrators 
were  required  to  lie  about  it  by  their  su 
perlors,  disclaiming  that  their  work  had 
anything  to  do  with  a  given  mishap 

Manpower  and  money  were  wasted  be- 
cause the  weapons  they  fashioned  were  do- 
tentlally  unusable  on  both  moral  and  nrac- 
tlcal  grounds.  ^ 

So  it  was  a  chUd's  game,  designed  chleflv 
to  snuff  out  civilians.  President  Nlxon  m  a 
highly    commendable    move    has    now    re 
nounced  it. 

He  said  he  is  unilaterally  ordering  the 
destruction  of  bacteriological  and  offensive 
chemical  stocks.  The  only  exceptions  are 
tear  gas  and  other  riot-control  agents  and 
some  chemicals  used  against  plant  Ufe  Only 
defensive  production  and  testing  will  re- 
main. Apparently  the  manpower  wlU  be 
diverted  to  other  military  duties. 

The  gases,  including  nerve  gas,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice  of  air  movement  in  close 
combat,  and  even  In  remote  bombing  are 
unreliable.  Very  few  Americans  wish  to  be- 
hold the  inhabitants  of  even  an  enemy  city 
reduce  to  quivering  and  dying  paralytics 
Spreading  germs,  cholera  for  Instance,  is 
even  more  repugnant,  and  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee an  epidemic  could  be  confined  to  ene- 
my territory.  Defensive  medical  science  Is 
not  that  exact. 

There  will  be  wails  the  Nlxon  decision 
undermines  national  security.  Nonsense.  In 
a  survival  war  we  have  nuclear  weapons. 
Genocide  by  detonation  Is  bad  enough,  with- 
out casting  about  for  bizarre  ways  to  accom- 
plish it. 

Renunciation  of  CB  warfare  can't  have 
anything  but  a  salutary  world  effect.  It  may 
be  a  turning  back  from  the  extermination 
of  mankind  the  doomsday  folk  postulate 
as  the  end  of  the  technological  road  we 
pursue  on  all  fronts  today. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Post,  Nov.  28,   1969] 
Germ  Warfare 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  renounce  the 
use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating  chemical 
weapons  and  to  destroy  existing  stockpiles  of 
even  more  dreadful  bacteriological  weapons 
Is  a  welcome  Initiative  for  Americans  and  all 
mankind. 

Soviet  negotiators  at  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  In  Helsinki  can  hardly  in- 
terpret the  President's  action  as  anything 
but  a  sincere  move  toward  sanity  In  the  ever 
escalating  world  arms  race. 

Even  though  the  United  States  has  never 
formally  ratified  the  1925  Geneva  Treaty 
prohibiting  firse  use  In  war  of  "asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases  and  bacteriological 
uses  of  warfare."  we  have  always  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  pact. 

The  President's  message  now  makes  feasi- 
ble an  explicit  U.S.  commitment  toward  lim- 
iting the  possibilities  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  through  action  in  the  Senate. 

It  Is  an  entirely  sensible  move  on  our  part. 
A  defensive  research  program  In  "germ  war- 
ware"  Is  an  adequate  deterrent  to  guarantee 
safety  from  potential  aggressors. 


(From  the  Denver  Post,  Nov.  26.  1969] 
Wise  Decision  on  Germ  Weapons 

President  Nlxon  has  acted  wisely  and  hu- 
manely In  pledging  that  the  United  States 
will  never  engage  in  germ  warfare  and  In 
renouncing  the  use  of  chemical  warfare 
weapons  for  all  but  defensive  purposes. 

The   fear   of   bacteriological   warfare  has 
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been  with  the  world  for  many  years.  The 
President's  decision,  annoiinced  Tuesday,  to 
destroy  all  existing  U.S.  stockpiles  of  bac- 
teriological weapons  should  alleviate  much 
of  this  fear.  But  similar  statements  from 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  major 
powers  are  needed  to  set  the  world  at  ease 
on  this  matter. 

We  wish  that  President  NUon  had  also 
been  able  to  announce  plans  for  destruction 
of  chemical  warfare  weapons — most  notably 
of  such  lethal  gas  supplies  as  those  stored 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  near  Denver. 
In  our  view,  these  chemical  weapons  repre- 
sent as  great  a  threat  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  they  do  to  any   possible 

enemy.  .. 

The  President  certainly  could  strengthen 
his  hand  at  the  SALT  talks  In  Helsinki  If  he 
also  proposed  to  phase  out  the  supplies  of 
lethal  gas. 

The  subject  of  germ  and  chemical  warfare 
Is  not  likely  to  be  raised  at  the  Helsinki 
talks,  which  are  concentrating  on  nuclear 
disarmament.  But  the  ongoing  general  dis- 
armament conference  in  Geneva  would  be 
appropriate  for  such  a  discussion. 

In  the  meantime,  we  hope  that  Congress 
promptly  heeds  the  President's  request  for 
ratification  of  a  1925  Geneva  protocol  pro- 
hibiting the  first  use  of  "asphyxiating,  poi- 
sonous or  other  gases  and  of  bacteriological 
methods  of  warfare." 

Such  abtlon,  coupled  with  U.S.  backing  for 
a  British  draft  treaty  on  the  banning  of 
biological  weapons,  would  definitely  enhance 
the  cause  of  worldwide  disarmament. 

(Prom  the  Seattle  Post,  Nov.  26, 1969] 

BOTH  Nixon  and  U.S.  Mat  Gain  From  Ban 

ON  Germ  Weapons 

(By  Robert  M.  Smith) 

Washington.— By  the  time  President 
Nlxon  made  his  speech  yesterday  on  chem- 
ical-biological warfare,  there  was  nearly 
unanimous  agreement  .jnong  the  top  mem- 
bers of  his  administration  on  the  decision 
he  announced. 

This  was  because  Nlxon  gave  up  a  few 
untested  weapons  in  the  American  arsenal 
to  gain  possible  real  advantages  of  security 
for  the  nation  and  prestige  for  himself. 

Informed  sources  here  say  Nixon's  deci- 
sion on  chemical-biological  weapons  was  both 
shrewd  and  quick.  They  are  asking  people 
to  look  at  what  the  President  really  gave  up. 
and  they  suggest  that  he  will  now  take  other 
Important  steps,  though  probably  with  less 
splash. 

What  the  President  gave  up,  they  say, 
was — 

The  first  use  of  Incapacitating  chemicals. 
The  U.S.  has  only  one  "Incap"  chemical — a 
gas  called  BZ.  BZ  enters  the  body  through 
the  lungs  and  Interferes  with  the  normal 
mental  and  physical  processes.  But  BZ,  the 
Pentagon  has  admitted.  Is  terribly  expensive 
($20  a  pound,  and  It  takes  thousands  of 
pounds  to  knock  out,  say,  a  battalion ) .  and 
Its  effects  -ary;  while  it  makes  some  people 
passive,  It  may  send  others  beserk.  In  addi- 
tion, it  can — m  certain  cases — kill  Its  victims. 

The  use  of  germs  to  Incapacitate  and  kill 
In  war.  It  has  been  American  policy  that 
biological  agents  would  be  used  to  "retaliate 
In  kind"  against  an  enemy  who  used  them 
on  American  forces  or  population. 

However,  experts  In  chemical-biological 
warfare  (CBW)  point  out  that  there  were 
several  problems  that  would  probably  have 
prevented  the  U.S.  from  ever  using  germs  as 
weapons,  even  In  retaliation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  germs  and  toxins 
(the  dead  but  poisonous  products  of  bacte- 
ria) stockpUed  in  refrigerated  Igloos  at  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkansas  have  never  been 
tested;  It  is  not  clear  what  effect  they  would 
have  on  enemy  forces  or  population. 

Secondly,  there  Is  »  central  problem  of 
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"reUUatlon  In  kind":  Identifying  the  at- 
tacker. How  could  the  U.S.  teU  whether  It 
was.  say,  Peking  or  the  Soviet  Union  that  had 
spread  a  particular  disease? 

Thirdly — and  this  is  probably  the  most 
common  argument  of  those  opposed  to  the 
stockpiles  at  Pine  Bluff — how  could  the  U.S. 
distribute  germs  against  an  enemy  so  that 
it  could  be  sure  that  the  germs  stayed  in  hos- 
tile territory.  How,  they  ask,  could  the  dis- 
eases be  kept  from  spreading  Into  neutral  or 
friendly  territories  or  even  from  triggering  a 
world-wide  "pandemic"  that  would  boom- 
erang on  the  U.S.? 

In  light  of  all  these  uncertainties,  the  ex- 
perts say — and  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R.  Laird  apparently  agreed — both  the  Inca- 
pacitating agent  BZ  and  the  arsenal  of  germs 
have  very  dubious  strategic  value.  And  It  is 
only  these  weapons  that  Nlxon  foreswore  the 
use  of  yesterday. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gains  to  the  nation 
and  to  Nlxon  personally  appear  substantial, 
according  to  Informed  sources. 

First — and  perhaps  most  importantly — 
biological  and  chemical  agents  neither  cost 
as  much  nor  require  the  technical  ability  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  produce.  By  maintaining 
a  stock  of  blologlcals  and  refusing  to  sign  the 
Geneva  protocol  banning  the  use  of  gas  and 
gsrms,  the  U.S.  may  have  been  engendering 
Interest  in  CBW  weapons  on  the  part  of  smaU, 
poorer  countries  keen  to  create  their  own 
arsenals. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  has  been  criticized 
at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  and 
at  the  United  Nations  for  refusing  to  take  a 
strong  stand  on  CBW.  This  week,  the  PoUtl- 
cal  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
scheduled  to  discuss  CBW. 

At  the  sskme  time,  domestic  pressure  on  the 
administration  has  been  mounting.  Some  of 
It  has  come  from  the  academic  community, 
some  from  a  public  troubled  by  accidents  In- 
volving gas,  and  some  from  the  Congress. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  the  Salk  Institute  sponsored  a  con- 
ference on  CBW.  In  July  In  Boston;  Rep.  Max 
McCarthy,  a  New  York  Democrat  and  out- 
spoken critic  of  CBW  poUcy,  has  a  new  book, 
"The  Ultimate  FoUy"  which  comes  out  today, 
and  a  House  subcommittee  Is  In  the  midst  of 
hearings  on  CBW. 

The  administration  made  clear  that  It  did 
not  regard  tear  gas  as  banned  by  the  proto- 
col, pointing  out  that  Axistralia — which  Is 
also  fighting  In  Vietnam — shares  that  view. 

(From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Nov.  26, 

1969] 

Nixon's   CBW   Weapons   Ban   Step   Toward 

Peace,  Safety 

Criticism  of  the  American  military  estab- 
lishment's continuing  emphasis  on  the 
weapons  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
(CBW)  was  mounting  In  Congress  and  in 
scientific  circles  when  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird  answered  It  rather  roughly 
last  July. 

In  a  statement  which  seemed  to  reflect 
official  poUcy,  Laird  said  that  the  best  way 
to  ensure  that  the  United  States  is  not  at- 
tacked with  chemical  or  biological  weapons 
Is  for  it  to  maintain  its  own  weapons  as  a 
deterrent.  The  U.S.  he  said,  would  never 
be  the  first  to  resort  to  CBW.  but  It  would 
continue  research  and  production  of  gas  and 
germ  weapons. 

If  that  was  ofllclal  policy  then,  It  la  no 
longer. 

President  Nixon  yesterday  announced 
changes  in  this  country's  CBW  program 
which  should  satisfy  all  reasonable  critics. 

With  respect  to  chemical  warfare,  the 
U.S.— 

"Reaffirms  Its  oft-repeated  renunclaUon 
of  the  first  use  of  lethal  chemical  weapons" 
and  " — Extends  this  renunciation  to  the  first 
use  of  incapacitating  chemlciUs." 

Accompanying  this  pledge  was  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  President  that  he  will 
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ask  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  1926  Geneva 
Protocol  which  prohibits  the  first  use  in  war 
of  "asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases 
and  bacteriological   methods  of  warfare," 

With  respect  to  biological  weapons,  Mr. 
Nlxon  said: 

"Biological  weapons  have  massive,  im- 
predlctable  and  potentially  uncontrollable 
consequences.  They  produce  global  epidemics 
and  impair  the  health  of  futvire  generations. 
I  have  therefore  decided  that — 

"The  U.S.  shaU  renounce  the  use  of  lethal 
biological  agents  and  weapons,  and  all  other 
methods  of  biological  warfare. 

"The  U.S.  WlU  confine  Its  biological  re- 
search to  defensive  measxires  such  as  immu- 
nization and  safety  measures. 

"The  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
asked  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
disposal  of  existing  stocks  of  bacteriological 
weapons." 

Beyond  this,  the  President  said  the  U.S. 
"associates  Itself"  with  a  British  proposal  to 
ban  not  only  the  use  of  bacteriological 
weapons — already  covered  by  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925 — but  also  their  development 
and  production. 

The  new  poUcy  announced  by  Mr.  Nlxon  is 
praiseworthy  as  "an  Initiative  toward  peace." 
It  also  may  be  valuable  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  against  accidents 
which  could  be  devastating. 

CBW  weapons  are.  In  fact,  worse  than  use- 
less. Rep.  Charles  A.  Mosher  (R-Oberlln)  and 
three  other  Republican  Congressmen  recently 
made  this  point  In  a  37-page  report. 

"Our  study  clearly  shows."  said  Mosher. 
"that  CBW  (chemical  and  biological 
weapons)  do  not  contribute  In  any  meaning- 
ful or  effective  way  to  our  national  defense; 
In  fact,  our  possession  of  these  volatile 
weapons  may  severely  restrict  our  ability  to 
negotiate  significant  arms  limitations  on  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

"The  fact  Is  that  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  are  even  more  dangerous  to  those 
who  have  them  than  to  any  potential 
enemy,"  Mosher  continued.  "There  Is  sim- 
ply no  reliable,  foolproof  way  to  produce, 
transport  and  store  them  safely." 

As  for  ratification  of  the  1926  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol, Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  predicted  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished before  the  end  of  the  year,  de- 
spite a  crowded  Senate  schedule. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
controversy,"  he  said.  "It's  44  years  overdue." 

(From   the   Buffalo   Evening   News, 

Nov.  26,  1969] 

A  Crucial  "Initiative  Toward  Peace" 

Only  last  June  the  White  House  an- 
nounced a  detailed  review  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  Including  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  arms  control  and  the  question  of 
ratifying  the  1925  Geneva  protocol  renounc- 
ing the  u£e  of  such  weaponry. 

Now,  m  what  he  properly  calls  an  "Initia- 
tive toward  peace,"  President  Nlxon  has  put 
the  U.S.  on  record  with  an  explicit  and  em- 
phatic policy  position  that  not  only  reaffrras 
renunciation  of  the  first  use  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal weapons,  but  goes  beyond  that  to  spell 
the  end  to  production  and  stockpiling  of 
biological  agents  of  destruction. 

As  an  appropriate  punctuation  to  this 
contribution  to  an  "atmoephere  of  peace," 
moreover,  Mr.  Nlxon  will  seek  a  belated  Sen- 
ate confirmation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

What  must  be  even  more  gratifying  to 
Rep.  Richard  D.  McCarthy  of  Buffalo,  as  one 
of  the  first  and  most  articulate  critics  in 
alerting  the  nation  to  the  perils  of  disease- 
spreading  weapons,  is  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  outlaw  lethal  germ  agents  even  for 
deterrent  and  retaliatory  purposes. 

Mr.  Nlxon  firmly  supports  the  basic  and 
uanswerable  argument  for  a  total,  unequiv- 
ocal ban — that  biological  weapons  Inherent- 
ly have  "massive,  unpredictable  and  uncon- 
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troUable  consequenoes"  that  could  "produce 
global  epidemics  and  Impair  the  health  of 
future  generatloDs." 

In  ordering  the  destruction  of  present 
stockpiles,  the  President  has  gone  far  be- 
yond. If  Indeed  he  has  not  actually  overruled, 
what  has  been  generally  understood  Defense 
Department  doctrine  that  the  U.S.  must 
maintain  such  weapons  for  their  "defensive 
and  retaliatory  capability."  The  effect  of  this 
now  is  to  align  the  U.S.  closely  with  the  Brit- 
ish proposal  at  the  18-month  disarmament 
conference  for  a  convention  that  would 
strengthen  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  by  pro- 
hibiting the  production  and  possession  of 
blolog^lcal  agents  for  hostile  purposes. 

In  the  area  of  gas  warfare,  the  President 
goes  far  enough  for  now,  we  think.  In  re- 
nouncing first  use  of  lethal  and  incapacitat- 
ing gas  while  making  an  exception  of  tear 
gas.  Here  we  suspect  Rep.  McCarthy  Is  bark- 
ing up  the  wrong  tree  in  trying  to  get  even 
.tear-gas  added  to  the  banned  list. 

The  President  has  done  a  good  day's  work 
ioT  peace.  It  afBrms  the  determination  of 
this  country  to  do  its  part  In  easing  the 
universal  sense  of  horror  generated  by  dis- 
ease-spreading weapons  which  rival  In  risk 
to  humanity  the  thermonuclear  weapons 
whose  control  is  the  subject  of  current  U.S.- 
Soviet talks  In  Helsinki. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Nov.  27, 

1969] 

Snp  TO  Peace 

President  Nixon's  renunciation  of  any  use 
of  biological  weapons  and  first  use  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons  Is  a  laudable  step  that 
advances  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

The  Senate  should  follow  through  with 
prompt  ratification  of  a  Geneva  protocol 
prohibiting  first  use  of  these  weapons.  This 
action  Is  44  years  overdue:  the  protocol  was 
achieved  In  1925  but  the  United  States  and 
Japan  remain  the  only  major  nations  that 
have  not  ratified  It. 

The  next  advance  should  be  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  prohibiting  any  use  or 
stockpiling  of  these  terrible  weapons.  Dis- 
armament negotiators  are  now  working  to- 
ward that  end.  Their  task  Is  a  difficult  one, 
but  Mr.  Nixon's  action  should  make  Interna- 
tional agreement  easier  to  achieve. 
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(From  the  Baltimore  News  American,  Nov.  27, 

1969) 

Germ  Warfare 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  renounce  the 
use  of  lethal  and  Incapacitating  chemical 
weapons  and  to  destroy  existing  stockpiles 
of  even  more  dreadful  bacteriological  weap- 
ons is  a  welcome  initiative  for  Americans 
and  all  mankind. 

Soviet  negotiators  at  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  in  Helsinki  can  hardly  in- 
terpret the  President's  action  as  anything 
but  a  sincere  move  toward  sanity  In  the  ever 
escalating  world  arms  race. 

Even  though  the  United  States  has  never 
formally  ratified  the  1925  Geneva  treaty 
prohibiting  first  use  In  war  of  "asphyxiating 
poisonous  or  other  gases  and  bacteriological 
uses  of  warfare,"  we  have  always  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  the  pact. 

The  President's  message  now  makes  feasible 
an  explicit  U.S.  commitment  toward  limit- 
ing the  possibilities  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  through  action  in  the  Senate. 

It  Is  an  entirely  sensible  move  on  our  part. 
A  defensive  research  program  in  "germ  war- 
fare" is  an  adequate  deterrent  to  guarantee 
safety  from  potential  aggressors. 

As  the  President  declared:  "Mankind  al- 
ready carries  in  its  own  hands  too  many  of 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  By  the  ex- 
amples we  set  we  hope  to  contribute  to  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  understanding  be- 
tween nations  and  among  men." 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  MissoTnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mag- 
nificent private  effort  has  been  under- 
way for  some  time  in  Ethiopia  that  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  all  of  us. 
I  refer  to  the  efforts  of  Hugh  P.  Downey, 
a  young  man  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
who  has  organized  a  program  of  commu- 
nity action  in  rural  Ethiopia.  I  have 
known  this  young  man  just  as  I  have 
known  his  father,  Hugh  B.  Downey,  him- 
self a  responsible  and  conscientious  com- 
munity leader,  for  many  years.  I  admire 
them  both  and  I  can  understand  by 
knowing  the  father  why  the  son  is  the 
diligent,  capable,  and  talented  person  he 
is.  Last  Thursday,  national  recognition 
came  to  the  younger  Hugh  in  the  form 
of  the  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer  Award. 
The  program  brochure  carries  a  citation 
supporting  Mr.  Downey's  achievement.  It 
follows : 

Hugh  Downey — Co-Winner,  95,000 
International  Award 

In  a  remote  province  of  Ethiopia  3,500 
feet  about  sea  level,  a  28-year  old  native  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  labors  in  the  hot,  arid 
terrain.  He  is  working  to  help  people  who 
are  fighting  not  only  the  natural  enemies  of 
poverty  and  disease,  but  the  human  hostil- 
ities that  exist  in  the  unsettled  areas  as 
well. 

Hugh  Downey  came  to  Ethiopia  as  an  en- 
listed man  in  the  United  States  Army.  A 
chance  meeting  with  a  priest  introduced 
the  young  soldier  to  the  poverty  of  the 
remote  villages.  From  that  moment  he  was 
committed  to  teach  the  villagers  how  to  help 
themselves  in  every  way  possible. 

After  Mr.  Downey's  discharge  from  the 
Army  in  1965,  he  only  returned  home  long 
enough  to  marry  his  childhood  sweetheart 
and  to  seek  support  from  among  his  friends 
and  family  for  the  people  of  Ethiopia.  Then 
the  Downeys  returned  and,  despite  tre- 
mendous obstacles,  have  recorded  an  im- 
pressive list  of  achievements. 

Through  their  efforts,  10  schools,  cur- 
rently educating  1,000  pupils,  have  been 
built,  equipped  and  staffed.  Ten  brick  mak- 
ing machines.  Imported  from  the  United 
States,  have  been  loaned  to  villages  to  trans- 
form grass  hut  structures  into  sturdy,  clean 
homes.  One  village  has  a  church,  council  hall 
and  many  residences  and,  as  a  reward  for 
its  progress,  has  been  presented  with  a  gaso- 
line powered  generator  for  electricity.  An 
orphanage  of  five  buildings,  designed  free 
of  charge  by  an  American  architectural  firm, 
houses  100  orphans.  A  school  connected  with 
the  orphanage  is  open  to  an  additional  100 
day  students  from  poor  families  in  the  area. 
Its  scholastic  standing  is  recognized  as 
among  the  best. '  A  public  library  of  over 
5,000  volumes  was  established  In  Keren.  It 
was  so  popular  that  the  municipality  has 
taken  over  its  operation. 

The  Downey's  personally  combatted  two 
serious  malaria  epidemics,  obtaining  quan- 
tities of  medicines,  organizing  and  supervis- 
ing a  distribution  system.  They  have  orga- 
nized and  taken  part  In  medical  safaris,  car- 
rying aid  into  remote  areas  never  before  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  modern  medicine.  They 
continually  minister  to  the  sick  and  afflicted 
in  a  large  area  surrounding  the  town  of 
Keren.  Presently,  they  are  building  a  75-bed 
hospital  in  Keren,  a  modern  structure  de- 
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signed  by  an  American  architectural  firm 
Joining  with  the  officials  of  Keren,  the 
Downeys  have  helped  establish  an  obstetri- 
cal clinic  which  Is  nearly  ready  for  use. 

With  all  this  Incredible  activity,  the  Dow- 
neys have  also  managed  to  maintain  a  home 
providing  room,  board  and  tuition  for  sec- 
ondary school  students  who  otherwise  would 
be  unable  to  continue  their  education.  They 
have  financed  young  native  businessmen  in 
establishing  trades  for  which  they  are  suited. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Downey  has  conducted 
small,  but  successful  agricultural  experi- 
ments. 

These  accomplishments  have  taken  their 
toll.  Mrs.  Downey  lost  her  first  baby  in  Keren 
and  was  once  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  stray 
rifle  shot.  Happily,  the  Downeys  welcomed 
the  birth  of  their  son,  Hugh  Michael,  on 
March  3,  1969. 

Mr.  Downey  has  been  commended  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty  Emperor  Halle  Selassie. 
H.  H.  Ras  Asseratte  Kasca,  Governor  General 
of  Eritrea,  stated  that  even  more  important 
than  Mr.  Downey's  physical  accomplish- 
ments. Is  his  moral  force.  Governor  Kassa 
pointed  out  that  he  is  a  man  of-  peace  and 
of  much  creative  ability,  compassion  and  in- 
telligence. Hugh  Downey  conveys  to  the  peo- 
ple the  need  for  commitment  to  self-govern- 
ment, the  need  for  hard  work  In  a  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  growth.  He  actively  trains 
Ethiopian  citizens  to  take  over  the  various 
projects  he  Initiates,  and  inspires  others  to 
start  similar  projects  on  their  own. 

Praise  for  Hugh  Downey  does  not  come 
from  high  places  alone.  A  river  near  Keren 
has  been  renamed  .  .  .  The  Blver  Hugh. 


PARITY  FIGURES  FOR  NOVEMBER 
1969 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  my 
custom  since  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
I  am  today  inserting  the  latest  parity 
figures  for  November  1969. 

The  parity  figure  has  gone  up  from 
72  percent  in  January  1969,  to  76  per- 
cent in  November  1969.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Congress  will  do  all  it  can  at  the  Federal 
level  to  keep  moving  toward  the  goal  of 
100-percent  parity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby  insert  the  No- 
vember 1969,  parity  figures  with  January 
and  October  figures  to  show  comparison: 

PARITY,  NOVEMBER  1969 
IPercenll 


Commodity 

January 

October 

November 

Wheat 

47 

46 

46 

Corn 

65 

65 

62 

Cotton 

41 

45 

44 

Milk 

83 

81 

82 

Butterfat.3.... 

74 

75 

75 

Wool 

44 

42 

41 

Barley 

65 

61 

62 

Flax 

67 

62 

61 

Oats 

69 

60 

61 

Sorghum 

64 

68 

69 

Soybeans 

70 

61 

63 

Beef 

78 

81 

79 

Hogs 

74 

95 

96 

Lamb 

85 

90 

89 

Chicken 

67 

66 

64 

Turkeys 

65 

69 

72 

E«s 

83 

75 

89 

Averagi 

72 

H 

76 

} 
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STOCKTON-BASED    FOUNDATION 
REDUCES  MEDICAID  COSTS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  there  ap- 
peared an  article  concerning  the  unusual 
and  fine  work  being  done  by  Califomias 
San  Joaquin  Foundation  for  Medical 
Care  in  providing  excellent  patient  care 
and  at  the  same  time  saving  money  on 
medicaid. 

Possible  application  of  the  sj'stem  es- 
tablished by  the  foundation  to  other 
areas  of  the  State  and  Nation  now  is 
under  study  at  Sacramento,  Washington, 
and  Baltimore. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  to  broaden  the 
avtulability  of  good  medical  care,  the  re- 
sults of  the  foundation's  pioneering  work 
are  of  particular  interest. 

The  foundation  was  established  in  1954 
by  the  San  Joaquin  County  Medical  So- 
ciety in  attempting  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  by  instituting  bold 
new  programs.  These  programs  have 
come  into  being  as  a  result  of  thorough 
analysis  of  the  public  needs  and  desires 
and  reflect  the  social  changes  of  our 
times.  The  purposes  of  the  foundation 
are  to  encourage  adequate  comprehen- 
sive prepaid  medical  care  programs  for 
the  enth:e  population  of  the  four  coun- 
ties in  California  it  serves,  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  bringing  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  to  all  segments  of  the 
population  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
pay,  and  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
professional  discipline  so  important  in 
medical  care  programs  and  to  medical 
discipline. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of 
San  Joaquin,  Amador,  Calaveras,  and 
Tuolumne  Coimties  now  is  covered  imder 
the  Foundation  for  Medical  Care-spon- 
sored programs. 

One  of  the  earlier  and  most  success- 
ful of  these  programs  involves  a  contract 
between  the  foundation  and  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  &  Warehouse- 
men's Union-Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion Welfare  Fund  to  provide  medical 
and  surgical  care  to  the  longshoremen  of 
the  Stockton  area.  It  began  14  years  ago 
as  a  1-year  program  and  is  still  in  effect, 
providing  comprehensive  services  to  be- 
tween 600  and  700  longshoremen,  ships' 
clerks,  and  walking  bosses. 

Other  coverage  to  large  groups  has 
been  arranged  through  contracts  with 
private  organizations  and  public  bodies. 

The  foimdation  has  initiated  an  ex- 
perimental program  for  agricultural 
workers.  The  program  allows  for  care  in 
a  physician's  office  in  the  patient's  resi- 
dent area  as  well  as  care  through  fixed 
and  mobile  clinics.  The  program,  now  in 
its  third  year,  has  been  fvmded  through 
three  separate  grants.  These  grants  were 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opfwrtunity, 
the  Migrant  Health  Section  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  from  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Public 
Health.  One  of  the  basic  punwses  is  to 
determine  the  cost  of  medical  care  of 
migrant  workers  in  order  that  Congress 
may    have    factual    information    upon 
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which  to  base  decisions  on  possible  na- 
tional programs  of  this  nature. 

The  medical  society  through  the  foun- 
dation continues  to  look  for  ways  by 
which  quality  of  medical  care  programs 
can  be  improved  and  quality  medical  care 
made  more  accessible  to  the  poor. 

The  story  of  the  successful  achieve- 
ment by  the  foimdation  is  presented  In 
good  dstail  by  the  article  entitled  "Stock- 
ton Cuts  Medicaid  Costs,"  written  by 
Harry  Nelson  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  appearing  in  the  October  12  issue  of 
the  Wasloington  Post. 

I  am  very  proud  that  one  of  the  most 
progressive  medical  societies  in  the  coun- 
try is  in  my  congressional  district  and 
commend  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  House  the  Washington  Post  article 
which  follows: 

Stockton  Cuts  Medicaid  Costs 
(By  Harry  Nelson) 

Stockton,  Calif. — Physicians  here  are  doing 
what  nobody  else  apparently  has  been  able 
to  do:  Saving  money  on  Medicaid. 

While  the  Medicaid  program  (called  Medi- 
cal In  California)  is  under  increasing  fire  al- 
most everywhere  because  of  splrallng  costs 
and  questionable  quality,  330  Stockton  phy- 
sicians are  providing  high  quality  treatment 
without  using  up  their  allotted  funds. 

They  expect  to  return  $220,000  to  the  state 
of  California  out  of  (5  million  they  will 
handle  this  year. 

ITie  program's  success  here  has  attracted 
observers  from  Medicaid  and  Medicare  head- 
quarters in  Washington  and  Baltimore  and 
from  state  medical  sccleties  where  the  medi- 
cal care  program  for  the  poor  is  in  trouble. 

HOW  IS  it  done? 

Everyone  w.ants  to  know  how  It  Is  done 
in  Stockton. 

The  answer  lies  In  the  San  Joaquin  Founda- 
tion  for  Medical  Care,  an  orgsinlzation  of  330 
physicians  in  private  practice,  which  runs 
the  program  here. 

Much  of  the  foundation's  success  Is  at- 
tributed to  a  peer  review  system  under  which 
the  doctors  carefuUy  examine  each  other's 
claims.  Certain  other  plans  use  peer  review 
also,  but  the  thing  that  makes  the  San 
Joaquin  plan  more  effective,  according  to 
Its  supporters.  Is  its  "personal"  touch. 

All  330  physicians  In  the  program  are  famil- 
iar with  one  another's  practice  and  type  of 
patients.  Consequently,  each  doctor  thinks 
twice  before  submitting  a  claim  which  might 
be  questioned. 

This  does  not  mean  that  nobody  ever  sub- 
mits a  questionable  claim.  About  10  per  cent 
of  all  claims  go  to  the  medical  review  com- 
mittee. About  half  of  these  are  handled  by 
letters  which  ask  the  doctor  for  Information 
which  will  either  justify  the  claim,  or  If  It 
is  not  Justifiable,  let  him  know  for  future 
reference  that  the  review  committee  is  doing 
Its  job.  About  1  per  cent  of  the  doctors  are 
asked  to  come  Into  the  claims  office  for  a 
personal  talk. 

Doctors  who  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram say  that  Its  chief  controls  are  the  In- 
formal, friendly,  man-to-man  confrontations 
between  doctors  who  are  doing  things  right 
and  those  who  show  signs  of  abusing  the  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Donald  C.  Harrington,  who  started  the 
foundation,  believes  the  savings  In  money  Is 
notf  its  most  Important  feature.  He  Is  more 
interested  In  the  quality  of  medicine  pro- 
vided and  he  is  convinced  the  plan  builds 
quality. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  foundation  signed 
a  contract  with  the  state  to  do  a  pilot  study 
Involving  about  33,000  Medicaid  beneficiaries 
living  In  the  four-county  area  the  foundation 
serves. 

It  agreed  to  give  all  the  medical  services 
needed  by  the  beneficiaries  for  one  year  in 
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return  for  a  fixed  amount  of  money  that  tbm 
state  pays  the  foundation  each  month. 

KETTTRNEO    ATO     TEAS 

This  produces  a  monthly  amount  of  money 
out  of  which  aU  physicians'  services  are  paid. 
If  the  need  outstrips  the  money  available,  the 
doctors  miist  work  for  nothing.  If  there  Is  an 
excess,  the  amount  Is  carried  over  to  the  next 
month. 

If  there  is  an  excess  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  Is  returned  to  the  state. 

The  prospect  of  achieving  savings  en  a 
program  which  last  year  cost  $3.5  billion  na- 
tionally— and  some  say  will  be  costing  $12 
billion  to  $16  billion  within  five  years — is 
what  keeps  the  government  and  organized 
medicine  representatives  streaming  Into 
Stockton  for  a  closer  look. 

Dr.  Harrington  says  the  potential  savings 
for  other  communities  Is  even  greater  than 
It  has  been  for  the  area  served  by  the  founda- 
tion. 

He  believes  that  transplanting  the  founda- 
tion's program  across  the  country  would  re- 
sult in  a  saving  of  approximately  12.5  per 
cent  of  Medicaid's  cost. 

Backers  of  the  San  Joaquin  plan  believe 
that  its  personal  touch,  with  doctors  review- 
ing other  doctors'  claims,  is  far  more  effec- 
tive than  a  program  conducted  under  man- 
dates from  Sacramento  or  Washington. 

It  not  only  achieves  its  purpose,  they  say, 
but  keeps  doctors  in  the  Medicaid  program, 
rather  than  quitting  In  a  huS  because  of  re- 
sentment over  Interference  In  the  private 
practice  of  medicine. 


KNOXVILLE  SOLDIER  KHJiED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  annoimce  the  death 
of  another  of  our  brave  fighting  men, 
Sp4c.  James  P.  Polusney,  of  Knoxville, 
Pa.,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Specialist 
Fourth  Class  Polusney  for  his  heroic  ac- 
tions, I  wish  to  honor  his  memory  and 
commend  his  courage  and  valor,  by  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  the  following  article: 

KNOXvnxE  SoLOiEa  Kn.ijn)  in  VnntAic 

A  KnoxvUle  medic  who  left  for  the  Army 
two  days  before  he  was  to  receive  his  college 
diploma  from  Duquesne  University  was  killed 
In  action  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Dept. 
announced. 

Sp4c.  James  F.  Polusney.  26.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  F.  Polusney  of  236  McKlnley  St., 
was  killed  Monday  while  on  patrol  north- 
west of  Saigon  with  an  element  of  the  Ist 
Air  Cavalry  Division. 

Specialist  Fourth  Class  Polusney  finished 
his  degree  work  at  Duquesne  in  January, 
1968,  and  was  a  management  trainee  for 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  before  he  was  drafted 
Into  the  Army. 

He  left  for  training  on  May  28,  1968,  two 
days  before  his  graduation  ceremonies. 

He  was  assigned  to  Vietnam  In  May. 

Mrs.  Polusney  said  her  son  "never  com- 
plained about  the  war"  but  felt  sorry  "for 
the  Uttle  chUdren  that  had  to  be  involved. 

"I'm  only  glad  be  never  txaA  to  kill  any- 
one," she  said. 

She  also  said  her  son  was  engaged  to 
marry  Susan  Dleckman  of  Mt.  Oliver. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Eugene. 
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SOME  PACTS  RELEVANT  TO  MYLAI 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  alarmed 
over  the  outcome  of  the  Mylai  incident 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  of  the  salient 
facts  will  be  made  known,  as  well  as  the 
imponderables,  before  final  judgment  is 
rendered  upon  the  principal  figures.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  this  short  ar- 
ticle written  in  a  way  easily  understand- 
able to  all,  by  retired  Oen.  Ira  C.  Eaker. 
Some  Facts  Relevant  to  Mtlai 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 
Before  anyone  joins  the  left  wing  and  pac- 
ifist press  m  condemning  without  a  trial  the 
U.S.  Army  operation  at  Mylal  as  a  massacre, 
there  are  certain  relevant  facts  which  should 
be  considered. 

There  Is  little  question  that  more  civilian 
non-combatants,  proportionately,  have  been 
killed  In  Vietnam  than  In  World  War  II. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  which 
should  be  understood  and  remembered  in  any 
Judgment  of  U.S.  atrocity  charges. 

The  initial  efforts  in  the  Vietnam  War  was 
made  by  the  Vietcong,  local  Communist 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  always  supplied  by 
Russia,  China  and  North  Vietnam.  It  was 
only  when  this  effort  was  not  succeeding 
that  North  Vietnamese  regular  divisions 
came  down  from  the  North. 

A  prime  Vietcong  strategy  is  to  gain  con- 
trol over  a  village  or  an  area  through  terror, 
murdering  local  leaders,  police,  and  teachers 
and  abducting  sons  and  daughters  for  mili- 
tary service  or  labor.  It  Is  also  standard 
Vietcong  practice  to  use  South  Vietnamese 
women  and  children  as  hostages  against  at- 
tack or  reprisal. 

Vietcong  guerrillas  seldom  wear  military 
uniforms.  Those  who  plant  mines  and  booby 
traps  and  conduct  terror  raids  against  South 
Vietnamese  villages  by  night  often  become 
simple,  peasant  rice  farmers.  Innocently 
tilling  their  paddies  at  sunrise. 

Adding  to  the  problem  of  discriminating 
between  friend  and  foe  In  Vietnam  Is  the 
difficulty  In  Identifying  men  and  women  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant.  Both  sexes  wear 
the  same  conical  straw  hats  and  trousers. 

The  Vietcong,  in  a  deliberate  effort  to 
turn  the  people  against  the  Americans,  often 
come  Into  a  village  by  night  and  at  daylight 
open  Are  upon  U.S.  reconnaissance  planes  or 
helicopters.  Before  the  bombers  arrive,  the 
Vietcong  return  to  their  forest  hide-outs 
leaving  the  village  inhabitants  at  the  mercy 
of  the  retaliatory  attacks  the  guerrillas  have 
assured. 

It  was  because  of  the  difBculty  of  identi- 
fying friend  and  foe  that  the  U.S.  Command 
has  made  such  extraordinary  efforts  to  pre- 
vent attacks  on  friendly  villages.  Before  any 
attack  can  be  made  on  any  locality,  even 
after  our  planes  and  forces  have  been  fired 
upon,  the  local  South  Vietnamese  civilian 
government  head  as  well  as  the  local  South 
Vietnamese  military  commander  must  ap- 
prove. That  policy  was  followed  prior  to  the 
attack  on  Mylal. 

Any  charge  or  Inference  that  U.S.  forces 
are  guilty  of  frequent  atrocities  is  complete- 
ly dlsproven  by  Chu  Hoi  figures  and  facts. 
This  Is  the  program  which  urges,  by  leaflets 
and  loudspeakers,  that  Red  forces  defect  to 
U.S.  or  allied  South  Vietnamese  troops.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  Rede  have  crossed  over.  More  than 
70%  of  these  have  surrendered  to  U.S.  forces 
rather  than  to  South  Vietnamese  troops.  The 
rate  of  defection  Is  higher  now  than  at  any 
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earlier  time,  despite  Mylai,  and  whenever 
there  Is  the  opportunity  for  preference,  the 
defecting  Reds  always  surrender  to  U.S. 
troops. 

In  any  assessment  of  U.S.  troops  conduct 
In  Vietnam  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  mc»-e  than  half  the  draftees  sent  to 
Vietnam  were  minors.  So  long  as  our  govern- 
ment persists  In  sending  Its  adolescents  to 
do  its  fighting.  It  can  scarcely  expect  that 
they  will  always  use  mature  Judgment  espe- 
cially under  the  stress  of  battlefield  condi- 
tions, with  wounded  and  dying  buddies  in 
view.  1 

When  a  reporter  In  Vietnam  is  asked  why 
he  reports  any  evidence  of  U.S.  cruelty,  while 
neglecting  to  file  stories  on  Vietjong  atroc-, 
Ities,  he  promptly  points  out  that  it  is  news 
when  Americans  commit  atrocities  since 
they  so  seldom  do,  while  It  Is  not  news  when 
the  Reds  commit  such  Inhumane  acts  be- 
cause that  Is  their  standard  practice.  He 
may  also  add  candidly  that  U.S.  atrocity 
stories  are  solicited  by  his  paper  since  this 
supports  its  demand  for  immediate  with- 
drawal of  aU  U.S.  forces. 

This  Judgment  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  anti-war  press  has  devoted  more 
than  ten  times  the  space  to  the  300  killed  at 
Mylal  than  the  3,000  civilians  butchered  by 
the  Reds  In  Hue. 
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proficiency  of  the  faculties  and  units  In  the 
areas  of  personnel,  adminUtratlon  and  train, 
ing.  ~* 

"It's  been  a  long  time  building  these 
units,"  a  sailor  attached  to  the  facility  said 
"But  now  we're  reaUy  going  places."  Ratings' 
were  high  in  all  of  the  Inspection  phases  he 
said. 

The  Modesto-based  units,  Surface  Division 
12-16  and  12-17,  have  a  total  of  80  enlisted 
men  and  10  officers.  Division  12-16  Is  com- 
manded by  Lt.  Cmdr.  John  Rasmussen  of 
Turlock  and  Division  12-17  Is  commanded  by 
Lt.  Cmdr.  Stephen  Henry  of  Fresno.  The  units 
train  newly  enlisted  reserve  personnel  for  one 
year  prior  to  the  reservists'  two  years  of  ac- 
tive duty. 
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Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  12th 
Naval  Dstrict  recently  received  the  E.  V. 
Richards  Memorial  Trophy  for  having 
the  most  outstanding  Naval  Reserve 
program  in  the  Nation.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  district  had  been  so  honored 
since  the  competition  began  in  1960. 

Rear  Adm.  L.  B.  McCuddin,  com- 
mandant of  the  12th  Naval  District,  was 
justifiably  proud  of  the  accomplishment 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1969  which  was 
announced  October  23.  He  sent  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulations  and  apprecia- 
tion to  "all  hands"  in  his  district  en- 
compassing central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  and  Utah,  complimenting 
each  xmit  for  its  part  in  bringing  the 
award  to  the  12th.  In  all.  there  are  12 
Naval  Districts  competing  for  the  trophy 
sponsored  by  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States. 

Two  Naval  Reserve  units  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  in  Modesto,  Calif., 
are  doing  their  part  to  keep  the  trophy 
in  the  12th  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  this  respect,  it  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  October  31  issue  of 
the  Modesto  Bee.  noting  the  city's  two 
Naval  Reserve  units  were  rated  excellent 
by  a  visiting  inspection  team. 
The  article  follows: 

Modesto  Navy  Resekvists  Earn 
"Excellent"  Rating 

Ratings  of  "excellent"  were  given  to  the 
Modesto  Naval  Reserve  training  facility  and 
Its  two  units  in  a  three-day  inspection  con- 
ducted by  Naval  officers  here  this  week. 

Conducted  by  Cmdr.  Richard  E.  Butcher. 
Naval  Reserve  program  officer,  and  Lt.  Cmdr. 
John  Gainey,  Naval  Reserve  surface  program 
officer,  the  Inspection  was  to  determine  th« 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
lead  editorial  from  the  December  8, 1969, 
Indianapolis  Star  gives  that  newspaper's 
opinion  on  a  current  and  controversial 
issue: 

How  About  Siberia? 
Congressional  doves  and  parading  peace- 
niks think  it  Is  all  right  to  openly  attack  the 
United  States  effort  to  stop  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam. 

But  to  them  it  Is  unthinkable  that  an 
American  soldier  who  escaped  after  five  years 
In  a  Viet  Cong  prison  camp  should  be  so 
brash  as  to  tell  the  American  people  how 
Hanoi  turns  dove-peacenik  dissent  into  prop- 
aganda to  help  break  the  spirit  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war  and  boost  the  morale  of  the 
Viet  Cong. 

This  Is  not  the  logic  of  Moscow,  Peking  and 
Hanoi.  It  is  the  argument  of  Senator  Stephen 
Young  (D-O.)  and  Representative  William 
F.  Ryan  (D-N.Y.),  who  were  enjoying  the 
privileges,  pleasures,  comforts,  security  and 
ample  pay  of  American  lawmakers  while  Ma]. 
James  Rowe  of  the  Oreen  Berets  was  sweat- 
ing It  out  in  captivity  in  a  Red  base  camp  In 
a  Mekong  Delta  Jungle. 

If  anyone  should  know  about  what  It  Is  like 
to  be  a  POW  In  Red  hands,  MaJ.  Rowe  should. 
He  said  American  POWs  took  little  notice  to 
Hanoi's  propaganda  until  1967  when  it  began 
spouting  news  reports  of  states-side  anti- 
war demonstrations  and  quoting  the  dove 
words  of  U.S.  senators  including  J.  W.  Pul- 
brlght  (D-Ark.),  George  S.  McGovern  (D- 
S.D.)  and  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.).  That 
got  through  to  the  POWs,  knowing  that 
Americans  safe  at  home,  including  senators 
and  congressmen,  were  cutting  the  ground 
from  beneath  them  and  saying  their  pain 
and  sacrifices  were  In  vain,  for  an  unworthy 
cause.  Why  shouldn't  it? 

MaJ.  Rowe  has  a  double  reason  to  hold  the 
peaceniks  in  low  esteem.  During  years  of  in- 
terrogation his  captors.  Intent  on  squeezing 
information  out  of  him  that  would  fit  Into 
their  Intelligence  picture,  starved,  abused  and 
tormented  him.  But  Rowe,  day  after  day,  re- 
fused to  give  more  than  his  name,  rank  and 
serial  number.  At  length,  a  U.S.  peacenik 
group  supplied  the  Viet  Cong  with  Rowe's 
military  background  information. 
Soon  afterward.  MaJ.  Rowe  escaped. 
In  November  he  told  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee:  "The  peace  demonstra- 
tors and  the  disheartening  words  of  these 
(dove)  senators  made  our  life  (as  POWs) 
most  difficult.  It  helped  to  break  the  spirit 
of  Americans  and  boost  the  moral  of  the  Viet 
Cong." 

He  has  been  telling  his  story  to  other  Amer- 
icans as  well.  Because  of  this,  said  the  Hon- 
orable Senator  Young: 
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"Maj.  Rowe  should  be  silenced  or  assigned 
to  some  other  post  of  duty  outside  Wash- 
ington. A  tour  In  the  Aleutian  Islands  or 
some  post  In  remote  Turkey  might  cause  his 
mouthlngs  to  be  silenced." 

How  about  Siberia?  The  Communists  no 
doubt  would  like  to  have  him  silenced  too. 
Perhaps,  as  a  courtesy  to  their  peacenik 
poputchiki — their  fellow  travelers — they 
could  arrange  It. 

Or  maybe  the  peaceniks  who  ratted  on  him 
could  have  him  shipped  back  to  that  Red 
prison  camp  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2546,  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill,  contains 
among  other  things  an  explanation  of 
the  bill  relating  to  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare. 

I  was'  pleased  with  the  extensive  con- 
sideration given  this  Important  subject 
In  this  bill  because  many  people  have 
been  greatly  concerned  by  incidents  re- 
lating to  lethal  substances  getting  out 
of  control,  endangering  people  and  in 
at  least  one  case  destroying  animal  life 
in  large  numbers. 

The  problems  in  this  area  were  ably 
discussed  and  publicized  by  our  able,  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  esteemed  col- 
league, the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Carthy, who  gave  a  great  deal  of  time, 
energy,  and  ability  to  presenting  the  case 
for  adequate  safeguards  with  reference 
to  these  very  dangerous,  harmful  chem- 
ical and  biological  agents,  so  hideous  and 
horrible  in  their  effects  in  the  event  they 
should  be  carelessly  handled  in  any  re- 
spect, much  less  used  in  military 
operations. 

I  want  to  commend  my  friend,  Con- 
gressman McCarthy,  for  his  persistent 
efforts  in  alerting  the  country  to  the 
threats  and  dangers  to  life  and  property 
that  are  presented  by  these  terrible 
agents  of  destruction. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  It  was  stated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  reported  to  have  en- 
dorsed a  secret  memorandum  stopping 
production  of  all  germ  warfare  weap- 
ons, and  I  take  It  by  that  Is  meant  also 
the  terrible  agents  associated  with  them. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Coimcil  will  review  this  matter  in 
the  near  future  pursuant  to  an  inter- 
departmental report  considered  recently 
by  senior  officials  at  the  Pentagon, 
State  Department,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  gain  the  support  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  in  the  past 
have  taken  a  position  that  production  of 
biological  agents  was  necessary  to  deter 
any  such  biological  attacks  by  the  enemy. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  arguments 
now  adopted  by  the  Pentagon  that  the 
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dangers  inherent  in  the  offensive  use  of 
germ  weapons,  and  the  lesser  risks  in- 
volved in  stockpiling,  are  expected  to 
move  toward  total  ban  on  germ  warfare 
as  one  of  the  first  proposals  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  at  the  long 
delayed  arms  limitation  talks. 

It  would  be  a  great  benefit  and  relief 
to  all  humanity  if  some  enforceable 
agreement  could  be  reached  banning  the 
use,  and  regulating  the  testing,  posses- 
sion, and  deployment  of  these  dreaded 
weapons  and  agents. 

In  the  conference  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  conferees  agreed  to  uni- 
form use  of  the  term  "any  lethal  chem- 
ical or  any  biological  agent,"  without 
barring  such  materials  as  may  be  harm- 
less to  man,  or  used  for  public  health 
disease  control,  or  for  medical  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  or  diag- 
nosis. 

The  conferees  were  clear  on  setting 
forth  the  procedure,  specifying  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  must  determine 
that  the  proposed  transportation,  or  open 
air  testing  is  necessary  to  national  se- 
curity, and  he  must  notify  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
proposed  action. 

The  latter  may  then  direct  the  Sur- 
geon General  and  other  qualified  persons 
to  review  the  proposed  action  and  to  rec- 
ommend what  precautionary  measures 
are  necessary  to  protect  public  health 
and  safety.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
required  to  implement  any  precautionary 
measures  recommended,  and  must  notify 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  10  days  prior  to 
any  transportation  and  30  days  prior  to 
any  open-air  testing. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  must  notify 
the  Governor  of  any  State  through 
which  such  agents  will  be  transpoi-ted 
appropriately  in  advance  of  such  trans- 
portation. 

It  Is  not  proposed  to  vest  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  any  powers  to  make  national 
security  decisions  or  impede  testing.  If 
these  measures  prove  so  burdensome  as 
to  prevent  proposed  action,  or  should  the 
President  determine  it  is  necessary  to 
national  security,  there  is  nothing  In  the 
bill  that  would  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  with 
respect  to  the  shipment  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials, as  established  by  18  U.S.C.  831- 
835  and  46  U.S.C.  170.  The  protections 
afforded  by  subsection  (b)  are  Intended 
to  supplement  these  provisions. 

In  the  event  of  future  overseas  de- 
ployment, or  storage  of  agents  and  deliv- 
ery systems,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
prior  notice  must  be  given  to  the  host 
country.  Where  the  deployment  or  stor- 
age will  be  on  territory  or  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  prior 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

With  regard  to  future  overseas  han- 
dling of  agents  the  Secretary  of  State 
determines  if  international  law  will  be 
violated.  He  must  report  these  determi- 
nations to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
smd  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
to  appropriate  International  organiza- 
tions in  the  event  such  report  Is  required 
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by  treaty  or  other  international  agree- 
ment. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  conferees' 
language  should  go  a  long  way,  not  only 
In  maintaining  effective  protection  at 
home  with  respect  to  lethal  chemical  and 
biological  agents,  but  may  well  point  the 
way  to  action  by  our  Government  to 
spark  international  action  barring  these 
agents  in  the  arms  limitation  meetings. 

The  world  has  long  been  hung  up  on 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree 
to  international  control  of  nuclear  sub- 
stances and  weapons  based  on  inspection 
by  a  duly  constituted,  impartial,  inter- 
national body.  Presumably,  the  Soviet 
has  some  good  reasons  of  its  own  for 
taking  this  position,  which  for  many 
years  now  has  militated  against  effective 
control  of  the  production,  military  utili- 
zation, and  weaponry  relating  to  nuclear 
substances,  weapon  delivery  systems,  so 
this  may  be  the  hour  for  us  to  strike 
once  again  for  effective  control  in  this 
field,  and  in  the  field  of  lethal,  chemical, 
and  biological  agents,  in  another  most 
urgent  effort  to  bring  sanity  into  our  in- 
ternational programs  to  protect  the  hu- 
man race  and  its  world  civilization  from 
widespread  mass  murder  and  perhaps 
utter  destruction. 

In  pursuing  these  problems  and  ques- 
tions which  are  of  great  moment,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  taken  another  most 
important  step  forward,  looking  toward 
peace  and  the  elimination  of  barbaric 
weapons  and  lethal  agents,  even  as  we 
take  action  to  make  sure  that  the  Nation 
is  prepared  adequately  to  meet  any  and 
all  contingencies  that  may  be  directed 
against  us.  designed  to  bring  about  our 
destruction  and  conquest. 

The  bill  was  constructive  in  many 
other  ways  which  are  dealt  with  in  the 
conference  report  of  the  committee  and 
the  debate.  I  was  particularly  happy  that 
the  House  agreed  concerning  section  402 
of  our  own  bill  striking  language  that 
might  well  have  put  colleges  or  universi- 
ties engaged  In  (jovemment  research  In 
the  unenviable  position  of  having  to  re- 
port upon  their  cooperation  on  miUtary 
matters  for  which  these  institutions 
might  not  be  entirely  responsible,  and 
might  be  construed  as  accusatory,  by 
Implication,  of  officials  having  no  con- 
nection with  instances  of  lack  of  coop- 
eration complained  of. 

I  think  that  the  conferees  came  to  a 
very  good  decision  regarding  the  han- 
dling of  this  section  by  stressing  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  should  be  fully 
informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  de- 
fense dollars  are  being  spent  on  research 
and  development  contracts  in  various 
universities  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  the  identification  of  per- 
sonnel entrusted  with  vital,  classified, 
security  information.  I  think  that  this 
Government  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
all  persons  engaged  in  these  important 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  such 
great  magnitude  and  value  to  the  defense 
of  this  country  shall  give  every  assurance 
that  this  vital  work  will  be  done  satis- 
factorily under  classified  conditions 
where  necessary,  and  that  arrangements 
are  made  to  insure  that  no  persons  who 
are  poor  security  risks  should  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  this  work,  or  be 
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in  a  position  to  acquire  and  distribute 
classified  information. 

If  we  can  ban  chemical  and  biological 
agents  and  agree  upon  international  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons  and  substances 
under  an  impartial  international  tribunal 
such  Bs  I  have  worked  for  since  1947  In 
the  House,  we  shall  have  taken  a  giant 
stride  forward  toward  the  elimination  of 
horror  and  fear  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world  and  the  prospects  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  imiversal  pe£u;e  would  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

The  article  previously  referred  to 
follows : 

[From  tbe  Manchester,  England,  Guardian, 

Not.  25. 19091 

U.S.  Gkbm  Ban  Neak 

(By  Adam  Raphael) 

Mr.  MelTln  Lftlrd.  Secretary  of  Defense,  Is 
reported  to  have  endorsed  a  secret  memoran- 
dum recommending  that  the  United  States 
should  stop  production  of  all  germ  warfare 
weapons. 

This  shift  by  the  Pentagon,  which  as  up  till 
now  Insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  an  of- 
fensive germ  warfare  capability.  Is  expected 
to  swing  the  balance  agalast  biological  weap- 
ons at  a  National  Security  Coimcll  review 
next  month.  An  Inter-departmental  report 
which  has  been  considered  this  week  by 
senior  ofiBclals  from  the  Pentagon,  State  De- 
partment, Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Is  also  said 
to  have  reached  similar  conclusions. 

It  U  not  yet  known  whether  Mr.  Laird  will 
be  able  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  who  In  the  very  recent  past  have 
taken  the  position  that  production  of  bio- 
logical agents  such  as  anthrax,  the  plague, 
and  tularemia  was  necessary  to  deter  any 
such  biological  attacks  by  the  enemy. 

The  arguments  now  adopted  by  the  Penta- 
gon of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  offensive 
use  of  germ-weapons  and  the  lesser  risks  in- 
volved In  stock-piling  are  expected,  however, 
by  Informed  observers  to  carry  the  day.  A 
total  ban  on  germ  warfare  could  In  fact  be 
one  of  the  first  proposals  submitted  by  the 
United  States  when  the  long  delayed  arms 
limitation  talks  get  underway. 

The  Administration  has  already  moved  to 
cut  back  sharply  on  military  spending  over 
the  next  five  years.  Two  brief  National  Secu- 
rity policy  statements  distributed  to  key 
Government  departments  last  week  are  be- 
lieved to  have  projected  a  less  ambitious 
global  strategy.  In  particular  the  doctrine 
that  has  underlaid  defense  planning  for  a 
decade  that  American  forces  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  two  major  and  one  minor  WEirs 
concurrently  has  now  been  modified  to  a  com- 
mitment of  one  major  and  one  minor  brush 
fire  action. 


THE  UGLY  AMERICANS? 


HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting question  is  raised  by  the  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Star  concerning  the 
events  at  Songmy  In  South  Vietnam. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  read 
this  challenging  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Uolt  Amekican-s? 

The  massacre  of  Vietnamese  civilians  at 
Song  My  proves  that  war  Is  hell,  human  na- 
ture is  capable  of  evil  as  well  as  good  and 
that  most  Americans  have  an  Incomparably 
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greater  sense  of  honor.  Justice  and  honesty 
than  their  adversaries  In  tbe  Vietnam  war. 

But  one  thing  it  does  not  prove,  and  that 
is  the  charge  being  made  by  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  and  their  sympathisers  and 
supporters  that  "the  ugly  Americans"  have 
a  monopoly  of  wickedness  and  that  the  Song 
My  klUlng  Is  fiu-ther  proof  that  the  United 
States  should  leave  all  Vietnam  to  the  kindly 
Reds,  as  Senator  J.  William  Fulbrlght  says 
It  Is. 

The  Red  International  apparat  has  gone 
Into  action  around  the  world,  seizing  upon 
Song  My  as  an  atrocity  comparable  to  the 
Nazi  annihilation  of  6  mllUon  "enemies  of 
the  state"  and  evidence  of  the  "Fascist  na- 
ture" of  Americans. 

But  It  was  Americans  who  brought  the 
Blayings  to  light.  It  is  Americans  who  are 
investigating  them.  It  Is  the  United  States 
Army  that  Is  seeking  out  those  responsible 
and  taking  legal  action  against  them.  And 
It  Is  certain  that  before  aU  Is  said  and  done, 
the  American  people  and  the  world  will  have 
a  thorough,  true  account  of  what  happened 
at  Songmy,  Including  how  It  happened 
and  why  and  the  motives  of  the  men  Involved. 

However,  there  Is  no  Senator  P^Ubright  In 
North  Vietnam  to  point  a  finger  of  guUt  at 
the  systematic  Communist  slaughterers  of 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  at 
Hue.  or  the  Red  killers  of  50,000  North  Viet- 
namese civilians  after  the  Red  takeover,  or 
the  Viet  Cong  butchery  of  35,000  civilians  in 
the  South  during  the  conflict. 

Again  the  world  observes  In  the  failure  of 
Red  sympathizers  even  to  acknowledge  these 
Inhumane  mass  murders,  let  alone  to  de- 
noimce  them,  the  strange  double  standard  by 
which  these  always-vocal  morallzers  Judge 
Americans  and  Judge  Commimlsts  fighting 
for  world  domination  and  breaking  every 
moral  law  ever  known  to  the  human  race  to 
do  It. 
The  question  Is  why? 


THE  MESSAGE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lessons 
of  history  are  ones  from  which  we  all 
could  learn.  Although  technology  has  ad- 
vanced life  for  us  to  a  point  far  beyond 
the  dreams  of  persons  generations  ago, 
we  still  face  problems  which  are  heavily 
embroidered  with  the  thread  of  the  past. 

The  younger  generation,  focal  point  of 
so  much  consternation  and  too  often  the 
target  of  bitter  criticism,  has  heeded  the 
lessons  of  history  more  often  than  we 
have.  They  have  looked  to  the  past,  to 
the  words  and  promises  that  have  been 
made  throughout  history,  and  they  have 
seen  little  consistency  between  promises 
and  action. 

History,  it  is  important  to  note,  has 
also  chronicled  a  spirit  which,  in  today's 
light,  has  caused  much  of  its  brilliance  to 
be  misinterpreted  and  feared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Locust  Valley  Leader,  Mrs.  Edith 
Wyckoff,  a  very  close  friend  of  mine  for 
a  number  of  years,  is  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons I  have  known  who  has  looked  to  and 
learned  from  the  lessons  of  history.  Re- 
cently, Mrs.  Wyckoff  offered  her  readers 
a  most  sensitive  and  lucid  discussion  of 
this  matter.  Since  it  offers  all  of  us  a 
message,  I  include  her  editorial  in  the 
Record: 
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The  Mxssace 

In  these  days  of  turmoil  which  many  fear, 
resent  and  misunderstand,  it  is  well  to  relaxi 
sit  back  and  try  without  rancor  to  discover 
what  really  is  happening  and  why.  There  is 
more  good  than  bad  In  It  but  you  have  to  lis- 
ten carefully  to  get  the  message  of  the  dis- 
senter. Of  course  It  Is  Impatient.  Talk  has  led 
to  nothing  but  more  talk  and  when  that  hap- 
pens unwanted  action  Is  certain  to  follow. 
And  no  amount  of  censorship  or  retaliatory 
action  will  still  the  voice  that  pleads  a  cause 
it  believes  in. 

Look  at  the  btu-ning  issue — Viet  Nam.  15 
years  of  Intervention  In  a  civil  war  In  a  coun- 
try no  one  heard  of.  300,000  U.S.  casualties 
and  the  list  growing  every  day  until  soon,  in 
destruction  of  young  life  and  limb,  It  will  be 
rivaled  only  by  World  War  II.  The  majority 
of  these  boys  were  not  killed  or  wounded  after 
the  cry  began  to  end  the  war.  It  has  been  a 
slow,  relentless  erosion  that  many  properly 
resent  because  no  one  yet  has  given  a  con- 
vincing reason  for  it.  When  a  man  is  asked  to 
lay  his  life  on  the  line  he  should  be  given  a 
good  reason  or  be  excused  If  he  does  not 
choose  to  die  for  a  cause  he  does  not  believe 
In  <»  understand.  To  do  otherwise  is  Insane. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that  we  live 
In  history's  most  affluent  era  when  more  peo- 
ple have  more  of  everything.  Our  children, 
pampered,  spoiled  and  Indulged,  have  been 
robbed  of  their  responsibilities  because  we 
give  them  everything  and  ask  nothing  of 
them.  This  Is  not  Uieir  fault  but  ours.  Never- 
theless, they  are  people — our  own  creations — 
and  In  time  they  will  grow  older  and  take 
from  us  the  torch  of  leadership,  something 
many  of  them  already  are  doing.  Freed  from 
the  need  to  scratch  to  survive,  they  have 
looked  around  thoughtfully  and  seen  much 
that  does  not  measure  up  to  what  they  have 
been  taught.  They  are  saying  you  teach  us 
one  thing  and  do  another.  Your  Institutions 
are  riddled  and  rotten  with  the  hypocrisy  of 
a  double  standard.  You  tell  lis  to  be  honest 
but  you  are  not  honest  and  you  rarely  de- 
mand that  those  who  lead  you  be  honest. 
You  claim  the  war  you  have  asked  us  to  fight 
Is  a  crusade  to  make  a  better  life  for  a  people 
who  live  on  the  other  side  o(  the  world  and 
yet  the  truth  Is  tlutt  the  war  Is  a  scandal  that 
no  one  has  yet  clearly  understood.  You  opt 
for  the  rights  of  others,  make  the  laws  and 
then  say  let's  wait  before  we  enforce  them. 
And  WhUe  you  are  waiting  you  expect  the 
laws  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  this  kind  of  thing 
that  made  the  moderate  George  Washington 
m  July,  1774  say,  "Shall  we.  after  this,  whine 
and  cry  for  relief,  when  we  have  already  tried 
In  vain?"  And  so  when  the  talking  failed  the 
young  found  another  way  to  get  things 
done — now.  They  had  to  do  It  because  it  was 
the  only  way  to  make  people  listen.  And  it  is 
because  of  their  sometimes  shocking  dissent 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
decade  Just  ending. 

If  you  think  today's  dissenters  are  a  noisy, 
caUous  bunch  you  might  do  well  to  dip  into 
the  pages  of  history,  look  at  the  old  pictures 
and  old  stories  that  tell  what  happened  in 
the  late  1700s  when  a  young  nation  was  suf- 
fering pangs  of  birth  that  would  pull  it  for- 
ever frcwn  the  mother  country.  It  Is  an  excit- 
ing, sometimes  horrifying,  lusty  and  brilliant 
story.  The  basis  for  understanding  much  that 
is  happening  today  can  be  found  In  the  story 
of  the  years  before  the  American  Revolution, 
one  of  history's  few  true  revolutions. 

Today  our  young  are  shoving  us  toward  the 
bright  world  envisioned  by  the  founders  of 
this  nation  where  all  men  can  live  In  peace 
with  "liberty  and  Jxistlce  for  all".  But  the 
dream,  simple  as  It  sounds.  Is  too  complex 
and  too  potent  for  most  of  us  to  accept  or 
understand.  It  is  a  hard  row  to  hoe  for  it  de- 
mands the  absolute  best  in  all  of  us  and 
sometimes  that  Is  more  than  most  of  us  know 
how  to  give.  But  give  It  we  must  If  we  are  to 
fulfill  the  dreams  of  our  founders.  To  do  less 
will  move  ua  to  the  place  of  an  also-ran 
nation  that,  unable  to  live  up  to  Its  own 
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noble  aspirations,  must  slide  back  to  second 
Xtest  which  asks  Uttle  of  its  citizens  and  as  a 
consequence  gets  nothing. 


THE  DEVIANT  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 
tumn issue  of  the  University  Bookman 
which  is  edited  by  Russell  Kirk,  the  re- 
spected educator  and  author  of  long 
standing,  carries  an  extremely  interest- 
ing commentary  on  the  present  state  of 
the  university  which  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Written  by  Dr.  Donald  Mar- 
quand  Dozer,  professor  of  histoi-y  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, the  views  of  Dr.  Dozer  place  in 
proper  perspective  the  influencing  of 
education  by  the  state : 

The  university  has  already  sacrificed  Its 
status  as  a  bastion  of  true  liberalism  by 
"cozying  up"  to  the  state.  In  exchange  for 
government  monies  it  has  accepted  the  con- 
cept of  captive  scholarship,  has  allowed  the 
fine  art  of  teaching  to  be  either  neglected  or 
prostituted  to  noneducational  ends,  and  has 
converted  the  social  sciences,  in  some  cases 
the  physical  sciences,  and  even  religion  into 
handmaidens  of  the  state.  It  has  abdicated 
its  Independence  and  true  "academic  free- 
dom" in  exchange  for  support  by  government 
agencies,  while  insisting  that  the  academic 
freedom  to  be  protected  must  be  only  the 
freedom  to  conform  within  a  narrow  aca- 
demic and  official  ambit. 

Dr.  Dozer  empliasizes  the  utter  neces- 
sity of  reestablishing  the  true  idea  of  the 
university  and  setting  forth  on  this  mon- 
umental task: 

The  university  must  be  made  again  a  place 
where  old  truths,  gUmpsed  for  the  first  time 
by  young  people,  may  be  seen  In  a  new  light 
and  may  be  grasped  as  tools  for  successful 
living.  It  must  recover  its  mission  of  articu- 
lating the  unity  and  singleness  of  purpose  of 
all  learning  and  must  exert  Itself  to  fulfill 
once  more  its  role  as  a  spiritual  force  and  as 
least  a  partial  revealer  of  the  vision  infinite. 

The  effect  of  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation has  had  its  subtle  and  debilitating 
effort  on  many  of  our  institutions  of 
learning.  Dr.  Dozer's  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  area  of  higher  education 
merits  consideration  and  for  this  reason 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Deviant  University 
(By  Donald  Marquand  Dozer) 

The  university  today  is  being  subjected 
to  the  brutal  searchlight  of  inquiry  and 
criticism.  Ironically,  at  a  time  when  educa- 
tion has  acquired  a  new  mystique  and  is 
the  method  offered  for  curing  most  of  the 
ills  of  society,  this  mystique  Is  not  asso- 
ciated with  Institutions  that  should  em- 
body It.  The  lauding  of  education  as  the 
best  means  of  promoting  progress  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  denigration  of  the  academic. 
In  some  quarters  the  university,  indeed  the 
very  idea  of  a  university,  is  considered  to 
have  lost  its  raison  d'etre.  The  attack  upon 
the  university  cannot  be  airily  dismissed  as 
springing  simply  from  know-nothlngism  or 
antl-intellectuallsm.  It  has  deeper  causes. 

A  generation  ago,  public  reproaches  of 
university  life  were  directed  against  its  nar- 
cissism. In  college  and  university  commu- 
nities the  principal  aim  that  was  sought  was 
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the  life  of  tbe  mind,  imsullied  by  contact 
with  the  market  place.  Members  of  those 
communities  made  their  living,  It  seemed, 
only  by  taking  In  each  other's  Intellectual 
washing.  Now,  however,  public  criticism  Is 
pointed  not  at  the  indifference  but  at  the 
activism  of  the  university,  at  the  brash  at- 
tempts by  professors  and  students  alike  to 
use  the  university  to  destroy  "middle-class 
morality"  and  to  control  and  revolutionize 
society.  In  their  efforts  to  do  so,  a  minor- 
ity of  student  leaders  boast  that  they  will 
destroy  the  university  as  an  institution, 
"not  pull  It  apart  brick  by  brick,  but  bring 
it  to  a  complete  stall."  In  their  hands  the 
torch,  traditional  symbol  of  education 
lighting  the  way  of  the  future,  has  become 
a  firebrand.  So  serious  have  these  gestures 
become  that  the  public  is  no  longer  able 
to  dismiss  them  as  mere  harmless  acts  of 
exhibitionism. 

The  traditional  preoccupation  of  universi- 
ties with  reasoned  solutions  of  society's 
problems  has  given  them  and  their  leaders 
within  the  past  generation  admittance  to 
the  seats  of  power  in  a  political  system  that 
sought  to  identify  Itself  with  science,  ob- 
jectivity, and  Intelligence.  Is  it  possible 
that  those  who  are  now  trying  to  wrest 
control  of  the  university  away  from  Its  law- 
ful authorities  recognize  it  as  an  essential 
element  In  a  national  political  system  and 
are  ambitious  to  take  advantage  of  its  priv- 
ileged status  to  elevate  themselves  into  po- 
sitions of  power?  In  other  words,  as  uni- 
versities have  become  engrossed  in  the  po- 
litical game  they  have  become  pawns  In  a 
power  struggle.  Some  of  the  protesters,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  ensconced  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  appear  to  believe  that 
they  can  retain  leadership  positions  or  gain 
higher  ones  In  a  new  socialist  society.  While 
striking  out  existing  agencies  of  power,  for 
example  the  selective-service  system,  the  po- 
lice, and  educational  administrators,  they 
aspire  to  gain  absolute  control  over  them 
for  their  own  use. 

Such  self-seeking  revolutionaries,  consti- 
tuting a  small  minority,  can  and  must  be 
dealt  with  forcibly  by  agencies  of  social 
control.  They  must  be  disabused  of  their 
predilection  to  seek  changes  in  education 
through  methods  of  violence.  When  they 
equate  progress  with  incendiarism  and  con- 
fuse dynamism  with  dynamite,  they  must 
be  restrained.  Somewhere  a  line  must  be 
drawn  In  these  matters. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  precisely  because 
the  university  has  so  long  and  so  effectively 
played  the  political  game  that  some  of  the 
rebellion  against  It  now  takes  the  form  of 
an  emotional  indictment  of  the  university 
as  an  arm  of  the  state.  For  at  least  a  genera- 
tion colleges  and  universities  have  been 
teaching  that  our  only  salavatlon  lies  in 
governmental  centralization  and  bureau- 
cratic controls.  It  is  against  this  so-called 
"liberal"  Ideology  that  many  of  our  modern 
campus  nonconformists  are  now  protesting. 
When  they  see  that  those  dogmas  result  in 
war  and  regimentation  which  adversely  affect 
them,  they  resist.  Many  of  the  protesters 
simply  desire  to  return  to  a  more  libertarian 
type  of  society.  They  feel  an  outraged  sense 
of  having  been  conned.  They  have  been 
tricked  and  short-changed  by  the  university. 
They  are  crying  out  against  the  Identifica- 
tion of  the  university  with  public  authority, 
against  higher  education  as  a  nationalized 
Industry,  against  Big  Brother  in  Washington 
and  the  Holding  Company,  the  universities. 
The  world  they  have  inherited  is  not  the 
world  they  desire.  The  "thing"  that  each  one 
of  them  wishes  to  do  Is  not  the  "thing"  that 
others  in  society  wish  them  to  do.  They  are 
convinced  that  they  are  opening  the  way  for 
a  dynamic  revival  of  the  American  dream 
by  opposing  the  policies  and  practices  of 
government.  Their  protests,  though  seem- 
ingly devoid  of  any  objective  except  rebellion 
for   Its   own   sake,   nevertheless.   Insofar  as 
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they  bftve  rebellion  Itself  as  an  objective, 
represent  a  rejection  of  the  system  with 
which  the  university  is  Identified.  This  1b 
their  method  of  announcing  that  they  are 
not  "with  it,"  that  they  have  unplugged 
themselves  from  it.  Why? 

For  many  years  the  university  has  been 
alienating  itself  from  the  kind  of  world  that 
these  young  rebels  Intuitively  aspire  to  see 
and  live  In.  They  want  a  better  system  than 
the  system  to  which  the  university  has  been 
gradually  accommodating  itself.  The  uni- 
versity against  which  they  are  protesting  Is 
not  the  university  of  the  open  mind.  It  has 
disappeared  and  no  longer  exists.  "The  presi- 
dent of  Columbia,"  chanted  the  students  In 
New  York  In  their  demonstrations  In  May 
1968,  "Is  the  president  of  the  United  States," 
naming  him.  "What  I  mean  by  revolution," 
declared  the  president  of  the  student  body 
of  Washington  University  In  the  three-day 
conference  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  In  August  1967,  "Is 
overthrowing  the  American  government  and 
American  Imperialism  and  Installing  some 
sort  of  decentralized  power  In  this  country." 
At  the  later  convention  of  "hippies"  in  Phila- 
delphia, some  of  the  conferees  declared  it  to 
be  their  objective  to  restore  to  this  nation 
the  kind  of  free  society  that  existed  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  In  the 
1780s. 

The  university  has  already  sacrificed  Its 
status  as  a  bastion  of  true  liberalism  by 
"cozying  up"  to  the  state.  In  exchange  for 
government  monies  it  has  accepted  the  con- 
cept of  captive  scholarship,  has  allowed  the 
fine  art  of  teaching  to  be  either  neglected  or 
prostituted  to  noneducational  ends,  and  has 
converted  the  social  sciences,  in  some  cases 
the  physical  sciences,  and  even  religion  into 
handmaidens  of  the  state.  It  has  abdicated 
its  independence  and  true  "academic  free- 
dom" In  exchange  for  support  by  govern- 
ment agencies,  while  insisting  that  the  aca- 
demic freedom  to  be  protected  must  be  only 
the  freedom  to  conform  within  a  narrow 
academic  and  official  ambit.  If  the  university 
Is  indeed  committed  to  academic  freedom 
and  Is  fulfilling  its  historic  functions  as  an 
open  forum  of  Ideas,  bow  does  It  happen 
that  the  academic  communtly  presents  a 
nearly  .monolithic  front  on  all  major  social, 
economic,  and  political  questions,  and  that 
front  remarkably  coincides  with  the  collec- 
tive "liberal"  syndrome,  which  Is  and  has 
been  for  a  generation  the  dominant  Ideology 
In  our  society? 

The  university  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  academic  freedom  because  It 
has  too  strongly  and  too  uncompromisingly 
Identified  Itself  with  a  single  all-encompass- 
ing ideology,  the  dogmas  of  statism  camou- 
flaged as  modern  liberalism.  It  has  become, 
in  this  sense,  a  doctrinaire  Institution,  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  the  closed  mind. 
"Today,"  Professor  Isaiah  Berlin  wrote  In  1950 
in  words  as  true  now  as  then,  "the  tendency 
to  circumscribe  and  confine  and  limit  to 
determine  the  range  of  what  may  be  asked 
and  what  may  not.  of  what  may  be  believed 
and  what  may  not.  Is  no  longer  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  'reactionaries.'  On  the  con- 
trary. It  comes  as  powerfully  from  the  heirs 
of  the  radicals,  the  rationalist,  the  'progres- 
sives' of  the  nineteenth  century  as  from  the 
descendants  of  their  enemies."  ("Political 
Ideas  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  Foreign 
Affairs,  vol.  28.  p.  382.) 

In  the  area  of  the  so-called  social  sciences, 
for  example,  the  university  has  deplorably 
narrowed  its  conception  of  its  mission.  It  has 
largely  accepted  the  postulates  of  a  modem 
Ideology — that  man  Is  motivated  entirely  by 
his  economic  Interests;  that  economic  fac- 
tors are  decisive  in  society  and  In  history; 
that  tbe  proletarian  class,  defined  in  eco- 
nomic terms,  is  involved  in  a  necessary  strug- 
gle with  the  bourgeois,  also  defined  In  eco- 
nomic terms,  for  control  of  society  and  for 
Its  share  of  the  economic  benefits  of  tbe  In- 
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dxistrlal  revolution;  that  capitalism  aa  a  sys- 
tem la  liueparable  from  exploitation  and  la 
responsible  for  International  wars;  that  gov- 
ernment must  dedicate  ItselT  to  social  Jus- 
tice and  can  achieve  it  by  mechanistic  and 
legal  methods;  and  that  socialism  (that  Is, 
centralized  authority)  will  Inevitably  tri- 
umph over  capitalism  as  a  form  of  social  or- 
ganization. And  these  ideas  are  held  and 
propagated  with  passionate  conviction,  for 
one  of  the  many  paradoxical  aspects  of  mod- 
ern university  life  is  the  emotionalism  of 
the  "intellectuals."  For  the  troubles  of  our 
time  the  teachings  of  the  self-styled  Intel- 
legentsla,  not  the  upthrusts  of  the  ignorant, 
are  responsible. 

A  man  Is  free  to  the  extent  that  he  knows 
Intellectually  what  he  is  dealing  with.  But 
be  remains  still  in  fetters  if  he  only  emo- 
tionally feels  what  he  professes  to  know  and 
reacts  with  passion  to  pressures  for  change. 
When  men  such  as  this,  lacking  the  essen- 
tial attribute  of  freedom,  come  to  dominate 
university  life  they  subtract  from  the  con- 
tributions which  the  university  can  make  to 
a  free  society.  The  tinlversity  should  be  a 
place  of  both  Informed  and  disciplined 
thinking,  and  among  its  members  logic  must 
prevail.  "Logic,"  wrote  Professor  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  "is  the  olive  branch  from  the  old 
to  the  yoimg."  {The  Aims  of  Education,  p. 
122.)  If  it  does  not  prevail  in  an  educational 
Institution,  then  that  institution  is  intellec- 
tually bankrupt,  however  Involved  it  may  be 
In  society  and  its  problems.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  defense  of  academic  freedom 
and  of  the  university  as  a  free  market  place 
for  ideeis  is  disingenuous  and  irrelevant. 

The  rightful  role  of  the  university  In  freely 
exploring  all  facets  of  knowledge  Is  not  under 
attack.  For  young  people,  who  aspire  by  na- 
ture to  undertake  difficult  tasks,  to  cultivate 
their  creative  Impulses,  and  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  the 
Ideologue-dominated  university  presents  no 
opportunity  and  no  challenge.  The  univer- 
sity, like  the  state  that  is  controlled  by  these 
dogmas.  Is  therefore  exclusively  preoccupied 
with  the  conditions  of  living,  not  its  values 
or  ends.  College  and  university  leaders  have 
failed  abjectly  in  making  a  case  for  educa- 
tional values;  they  are  wandering  farther 
and  farther  from  this,  their  primary  mission, 
in  their  preoccupation  with  finance  and 
budgets.  They  have  allowed  their  institu- 
tions to  sink  into  a  morass  of  educational 
inadequacy  and  even  to  contribute  to  the 
destruction  of  society  rather  than  to  its  en- 
lightenment and  vision.  The  university  has 
rejected  Matthew  Arnold's  sage  advice  to  ed- 
ucators. "Teach  a  whole."  It  has  become  in- 
stead a  place  of  half-truths  masquerading 
as  the  whole  truth,  unresponsive  therefore, 
to  all  phases  of  society's  complex  needs.  It 
has  forfeited  its  commitment  to  the  rational 
examination  and  the  never-ending  reconsid- 
eration of  all  principles. 

Because  universities  have -attached  them- 
selves too  firmly  to  the  state,  they  have,  de- 
spite their  fine  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
become  politicized,  and  they  have  conse- 
quently succumbed  to  a  debilitating  servi- 
tude to  the  present.  As  a  result,  the  notion 
has  become  vridespread  that  It  is  scientifical- 
ly and  Intellectually  immoral  to  accept  any- 
thing from  the  past  as  valid.  Truth  and 
reality  can  be  found  only  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future.  This  view  is  imposed  even 
upon  higher  education  by  its  own  admin- 
istrators. "Education,"  decrees  the  president 
of  one  of  the  New  York  State  University 
colleges,  "should  be  geared  primarily  to  the 
future  with  the  only  reference  being  made 
to  historical  events  as  a  means  of  enlighten- 
ing the  students'  understanding  of  current 
events  and  the  production  of  future  social 
problems."  Guidelines  such  as  this  have  ren- 
dered the  university  an  offldallzed  fatuity. 
Pressures  for  compliance  with  such  guide- 
lines, usutOIy  unexpressed  but  tacitly  sensed. 
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are    not   long   In   rlgidlfylng   an   academic 
system. 

It  Is  always  difficult  to  explain  why  Ren- 
aissance man  was  both  a  humanist  and  a 
classicist.  How  could  Erasmus,  for  example, 
find  in  the  authors  of  antiquity  a  Justifica- 
tion for  his  concern  with  modern  man?  The 
answer,  of  course,  lies  in  this — that  perman- 
ent truths  are  as  valid  today  as  yesterday; 
or  that,  differently  expressed,  history  is  the 
very  essential  structure  of  humanity. 

But  modem  humanitarianlsm  ignores  the 
relevancy  of  yesterday's  truth  to  today's  prob- 
lems and  is  substantially  committed  to  a 
creed  of  anthistoriclsm.  Under  this  creed  it 
attempts  to  construct  intellectually  a  de- 
tailed "modern"  system  and  to  absolutize  it, 
making  man  and  society  static  and  stifling 
all  poesibiUty  of  progress. 

Whenever  truth  is  embodied  in  a  neat  pack- 
age of  cliches  fobbed  off  as  Inteliectualism, 
the  validity  of  all  rational  processes  and  of 
the  ideas  emanating  from  them  begins  to  be 
called  in  question.  This  condition,  climaxing 
a  generation-long  process  of  abdication  of 
responsibilities  in  education,  accounts  for  the 
degradation  of  university  life  around  which 
so  much  controversy  today  swirls.  The  uni- 
versity has  allowed  itself  to  become  preoccu- 
pied with  means,  not  ends;  with  the  ma- 
terials but  not  the  substance  of  education; 
with  political  compliance  rather  than  the 
task  of  animating  youthful  vision.  As  a  con- 
sequence it  is  failing  to  carry  out  its  civiliz- 
ing function  and  has  become  fair  game  for 
Immature  absolutists  who  cling  with  Intoler- 
ant passion  to  their  false  "certainties."  But 
behind  these  Juvenile  "certainties"  lurks  the 
conviction,  often  unrecognized  even  by  those 
who  trumpet  them  on  college  campuses,  that 
the  university  has  been  perverted  from  its 
true  purpose.  If  the  values  of  education  can- 
not or  are  not  demonstrated,  then  obviously 
the  institutions  which  are  expected  to  ex- 
emplify those  values  will  not  receive  and  do 
not  deserve  support. 

Much  of  the  unrest  of  students  is  really 
attributable  to  their  need  for  finding  alterna- 
tives to  the  statist  trap  in  which  they  are 
caught.  Their  world  was  fashioned  by  their 
statist-minded  elders,  and  in  rejecting  it  they 
also  reject  them,  causing  the  present  acri- 
monious generation  confilct.  Some  of  them 
simply  dismiss  the  present  society  out  of 
hand  without  bothering  to  analyze  it  or  to 
label  it  anything  except  unredeemably  bad. 
Despite  the  fuzziness  of  their  resentment, 
many  of  the  student  activists  see  the  status 
quo  against  which  they  rebel  as  a  totalitarian 
creation.  Although  they  sense  it  only  vaguely 
as  such,  their  feeling  of  frustration  Is  basi- 
cally directed  against  a  eoUectivist  mode  of 
life  which  was  considered  desirable  by  the 
older  generation  and  which  has  now  been 
fixed-  upon  them.  It  is  the  older  generation 
now  which  is  committed  to  authoritarianism, 
centralism,  and  socialism.  Prom  this  system 
the  young  rebels,  the  exponents  of  individ- 
ual enterprise,  and  all  those  who  are  young 
in  heart  and  spirit  today  find  it  necessary  to 
dissent. 

What  these  protesters  desire  is  complete 
disengagement  from  a  system  that  is  mani- 
festly failing.  They  are  seeking  the  true 
freedom  which  has  traditionally  been  as- 
sociated with  university  life  but  which  the 
modern  university  denies  them.  Some  of 
them  unfortunately  fiy  off  into  an  eccentric 
llbertarianlsm,  even  into  bacchanalian  liber- 
tinism. They  have  succumbed  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  apostles  of  decline  and 
have  accepted  the  solution  of  utter  nega- 
tivism and  surrender.  These  are,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  students  in  Latin  American  uni- 
versities where  the  same  phenomenon  is 
occurring,  the  nadaistas  or  exponents  of 
nothingness.  They  are  the  pitiable  casualties 
of  a  deviant  educational  system,  a  system 
tliat  has  done  little  to  further  the  quest  of 
the  human  spirit  for  progress  toward  some- 
thing higher  and  better  than  Itself,  toward 
the  "divinity  that  shapes  out  ends." 
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The  university  has  abetted  Its  own  ab- 
sorption into  the  state.  Por  obvioxis  rea- 
sons, the  public  imiverslty  oould  not  resist 
this  process,  but  while  accepting  it  academic 
leaders  have  failed  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  uses  of  a  university  broadly  and  tradi- 
tionally conceived.  With  less  Justification, 
the  private  university  also  has  connived  at 
its  own  subordlnaticm  to  the  artate  and  con- 
sequent distortion  of  purpose.  The  univer- 
sity, like  the  individual  In  modern  society 
Is  suffering  from  an  Identity-crisis;  it  has 
melted  into  its  environmental  background 
to  become  an  undifferentiated  thing,  in 
April  1968.  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, composed  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate universities,  voted  to  depart  tiota  its 
time-honored  policy  of  eschewing  open  poli- 
tical activity  and  to  launch  a  frankly  poli- 
tically motivated  campaign  to  obtain  a 
larger  chunk  of  government  monies  from 
Washington,  representing  their  cause  as 
almoet  a  Ufe-or-death  matter  for  higher  ed- 
ucation in  the  United  States. 

The  current  protest  against  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  viewed  as  a  wholesome  upthrust 
by  the  victims  of  Ideology  against  the  ulti- 
mate logic  of  that  creed.  Their  discontent,  if 
properly  channeled,  may  succeed  in  thwart- 
ing the  death-wish  of  modem  Uberalism 
for  ovir  socity.  Though  It  U  devoid  of  explicit 
philosophical  pretensions,  it  may  result  in  a 
redemption  of  faith  and  of  values.  They  may 
be  yearning  for  a  refurbishing  of  old  abso- 
lutes to  serve  their  modern  needs.  In  their 
strange  and  often  Incoherent  argot  they  are 
complaining  of  the  general  misplacement  of 
value  priorities  in  our  society  and  of  the 
failure  of  our  educational  institutions  to 
restore  th«n.  Every  university,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  is  a  public  instrumentality. 
It  must  serve  public  ends.  But  in  order  to 
fulfill  its  best  public  purpose  It  must  remain 
a  place  of  free  Inquiry  unidentified  with  the 
political  climate  of  the  moment  A  imiversity 
as  a  many-faceted  social  entity  will  neces- 
sarily reflect  certain  aspects  of  society,  but  if 
it  would  fulfill  its  fundamental  purpose  It 
must  seek  to  ennoble  all  of  them.  In  doing 
so  it  will  be  criticized  for  thinking,  for  help- 
ing, for  acting  in  unorthodox  ways,  but  only 
by  doing  so  can  It  properly  perform  Its 
mission. 

The  purpose  of  a  university,  simply  stated. 
Is  to  educate  and  enlighten.  It  must  not,  as 
Jacques  Barzun  warned  us,  confuse  its  role 
with  that  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  a  place  for 
searching  out  the  truth  and  leading  others 
to  see  that  truth.  It  Is  a  place  for  growing 
in  wisdom.  Its  objective  should  be  to  strive 
to  understand  the  whole  of  life  and  to  foster 
the  proven  best.  It  Invites  each  new  genera- 
tion to  acquire  as  individuals  the  beat  pos- 
sible imderstanding  of  that  which  Is  good 
and  valid  in  the  past  and  at  the  same  time 
to  acquire  the  desire  to  go  forward  to  better 
things.  It  must  show  the  past  as  present  and 
bring  the  distant  near.  Upon  the  university 
has  been  placed  by  society  an  obligation  to 
show  a  worthwhile  way  of  life  and  to  uphold 
the  Ideals  of  civilized  man.  It  can  and  should 
respond  to  the  demands  of  students  for  rel- 
evancy in  their  university  experience,  not 
by  discouraging  them  from  playing  a  part  In 
the  "happenings"  of  their  time  but  rather 
by  encouraging  them  to  play  an  intelligent 
part  In  these  "happenings." 

Within  the  walls  of  the  university  both 
tradition  and  change  should  be  encouraged. 
"It  is  a  place,"  wrote  John  Henry  Newman, 
"where  inquiry  is  pushed  forward,  and  dis- 
coveries verified  by  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  knowledge  with  knowledge."  The 
university  Is  the  temple  of  the  open  mind. 
It  must  always  be  free  to  develop  new  ideas 
and  to  counter  them  with  better  ideas.  With- 
out such  true  liberalism,  education  and  the 
society  which  it  must  serve  closes  its  doors 
to  new  prospects.  At  the  same  time  the  uni- 
versity must  impose  cautionary  restraints 
upon  experimentation  because  it  teaches  the 
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Importance  of  reckoning  with  the  conse- 
quences. These  restraints  foUow  logically 
from  the  experience  of  other  persons,  some 
long  since  dead.  The  university  must  encour- 
age each  new  generation  to  look  steadfastly 
at  the  vision  which  it  sees  and  to  fulfill  that 
vision,  controlled  and  guided  by  an  under- 
standing of  both  the  accomplishments  and 
non-accomplishments  of  past  generations.  It 
must  supply  the  material  for  critical  Judg- 
ment and  perception  of  ultimates  which  the 
fulfillment  of  every  vision  demands. 

The  element  of  the  word  university  that 
needs  to  be  stressed  is  the  first  syllable  uni. 
Implying  unity.  Integrity,  harmony.  But  now 
this  traditional  concept  has  been  abandoned 
In  favor  of  the  multiversity,  the  impUcation 
being  that  it  cannot  be  unified  around  any- 
thing, either  nuclear  research  or  medicine 
or  philosophy  or  even  "the  thought  divine." 
Whereas  the  ideal  of  Integration,  of  a  com- 
mon ethos.  Is  being  stressed  in  many  areas  of 
modem  life,  the  university  has  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  is  consequently  fall- 
ing apart.  Even  the  possibility  of  restoring 
Integrity  to  the  university  Is  denied  by  edu- 
cational leaders.  It  is  "not  the  Job  of  a  uni- 
versity m  its  institutional  capacity,"  a  uni- 
versity president  has  declared,  "to  have  any 
rigid  total  system  of  'morality'  except  to 
teach  that  a  fact  is  better  than  a  rxunor, 
land]  logic  better  than  confxision."  Such  a 
pinched  conception  of  a  university  denies 
that  there  Is  any  single  ultimate  value  or 
set  of  values,  any  goal  or  goals  toward  which 
all  men  strive,  any  aspiration  for  Intrinsic 
personal  fulfillment,  any  need  for  an  Indi- 
vidual to  feel  that  he  Is  worthwhile  to  him- 
self and  to  others.  The  university  viewed  In 
this  light  is  a  positively  destructive  and  frag- 
menting force  in  society.  It  is  antagonistic 
to  a  genuine  hxunanism. 

The  deUberate  rejection  by  university 
leaders  of  the  need  to  supply  the  unity  with- 
out which  the  university  remains  only  an- 
other computer  in  a  computerized  society 
explains  the  disillusionment  of  students, 
overwhelmed  and  intimidated  by  the  me- 
chanistic and  materialistic  logic  of  higher 
education  and  by  Its  scatterbrained  diversity. 
This  situation  has  resulted  in  large  part  from 
the  aforesaid  pollticlzatlon  of  universities 
both  public  and  private,  that  Is  to  say,  from 
their  total  involvement  in  government,  their 
utter  commitment  to  a  mechanistic  liberal- 
ism, and  their  resulting  inability  to  serve 
Boclety  In  wajre  In  which  universities  have 
traditionally  performed  their  centuries-old 
tunctlon. 

In  tribute  to  the  British  universities,  the 
late  poet  laureate  of  England,  John  Mase- 
Beld,  wrote : 

"There  are  few  earthly  things  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  University.  It  is  a  place  where 
those  who  hate  Ignorance  may  strive  to  know, 
RThere  those  who  perceive  truth  may  strive 
to  make  others  see;  where  seekers  and  learn- 
ers alike,  banded  together  In  the  search  for 
knowledge,  will  honor  thought  in  all  Its  finer 
vays,  will  welcome  thinkers  in  distress  or  In 
exile,  will  uphold  ever  the  dignity  of  thought 
and  learning  and  will  exact  standards  in 
these  things." 

To  what  modern  university  can  such  a  lyric 
description  now  be  applied? 

The  university  must  be  made  again  a  place 
where  old  truths,  glimpsed  for  the  first  time 
by  young  people,  may  be  seen  In  a  new  light 
and  may  be  grasped  as  tools  for  successful 
living.  It  must  recover  its  mission  of  articu- 
lating the  unity  and  singleness  of  purpose  of 
all  learning  and  must  exert  Itself  to  fulfill 
once  more  its  role  as  a  spiritual  force  and 
as  at  least  a  partial  revealer  of  the  vision 
Infinite.  It  must  reclaim  Its  traditional  role 
as  a  sublimating  influence  in  society,  up- 
holding ideals  of  the  true,  the  noble,  and 
the  beautiful.  It  should  begin  again  to  vin- 
dicate the  ideals  of  education,  which,  as  It 
liappens,  are  also  the  ideals  of  youth. 
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VOCATIONAL    INDUSTRIAL     CLUBS 
OF  AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  two  young  representa- 
tives of  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs 
of  America — VICA — Ron  Pearson  and  Ed 
Benavidez,  dropped  by  my  ofiftce  to  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  plans  and  activities 
of  their  organization.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Jim  Allison  who  is  the 
supervisor  of  the  California  Association 
of  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America.  Mr.  Allison  comes  by  this  ix)si- 
tion  as  a  result  of  his  being  with  the 
bureau  of  industrial  education  of  the 
State  department  of  education  which 
sponsors  the  California  division  of  VICA. 

Ron,  Ed,  and  Jim,  as  well  as  other 
members  and  supporters  of  the  organiza- 
tion contend  that  America  can  make  a 
soimd  investment  in  its  future  by  invest- 
ing now  in  the  development  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  will  be  tomorrow's 
craftsmen  and  technicians.  These  youths 
need  opportimity — to  acquire  marketable 
skills  and  to  develop  to  their  fullest  po- 
tential as  citizens  and  individuals.  The 
key  to  a  sound  investment  in  their 
future — and  ours — is  the  combined 
support  of  business,  industry,  and  orga- 
nized labor  for  programs  that  encourage 
youth  to  achieve. 

VICA  offers  concrete  programs  that 
develop  and  encourage  youth  in  their 
critical  growth  as  workers  and  citizens. 
On  April  21,  1967,  the  Youth  Develop- 
ment Foundation  was  established  by 
VICA  to  seek  the  "key,"  the  support  of 
business,  industry,  and  labor  for  activi- 
ties that  directly  benefit  the  trade,  tech- 
nical, industrial,  and  health  occupa- 
tions student — activities  such  as  leader- 
ship development  conferences,  national 
competitive  activities,  leadership  awards, 
an  individual  achievement  program,  and 
the  publication  of  leadership  develop- 
ment materials. 

While  Industry  cries  for  skilled  man- 
power, himdreds  of  thousands  of  our 
youth  hopelessly  seek  employment.  An 
obvious  solution  to  this  problem  is  train- 
ing. For  many  years,  education,  business, 
and  labor  have  engaged  .in  various  types 
of  skill  training — apprenticeship,  on- 
the-job,  up-grading  and  in-service — but 
the  problem  still  exists:  Industry  needs 
personnel,  and  youth  cannot  find  Jobs. 
Where  is  the  gap?  The  problem  Is  that 
many  young  people  who  will  not  be  en- 
tering academic  and  professional  fields 
are  leaving  the  public  educational  system 
without  preparation  for  a  vocation. 
Often,  they  are  taught  to  look  down  upon 
industrial-technical  opportunities.  What 
is  the  answer?  The  answer  is  one  of  com- 
mimications.  emphasis,  and  status. 
Youth  must  be  made  aware  of  the  op- 
portunities in  industry,  that  there  is  dig- 
nity in  work,  and  that  a  substantial  in- 
come can  be  earned  by  the  use  of  one's 
hands  as  well  as  with  one's  mind.  VICA, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  attempting  to  meet  this 
challenge  and  it  deserves  our  support 
and  recognition.  The  purposes  of  the  or- 
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ganization  are  to  advance  the  educa- 
tional development  of  students  enrolled 
in  trade,  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  to  assist  in  the  creation 
and  development  in  the  youth  of  America 
of  interest  in  the  pursuance  of  trade,  in- 
dustrial, and  technical  occupations  and 
to  promote  and  stimulate  interest  in 
trade,  industrial,  suid  technical  education 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  VICA's 
programs  are  an  outgrowth  of  its  goals. 
Central  to  all  of  these  programs  is  the 
concept  of  the  total  development  of  the 
individual.  Judging  from  the  caliber  of 
the  fine  young  men  who  visited  my  ofiBce, 
the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica is  meeting  its  purposes  and  perform- 
ing a  most  worthwhile  service  to  Amer- 
ica. Let  us  hope  that  they  keep  up  the 
good  work. 


NEW  CHEERS  FOR  OLD  NOTRE 
DAME 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
disruptive  and  harmful  demonstrations 
on  college  campuses  continue,  few  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  have  coped 
with  them.  An  excellent  approach  to  the 
situation  has  been  taken  by  Notre  Dame 
University. 

WBBM-TV,  channel  2,  Chicago,  car- 
ried a  proper  editorial  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 21.  on  the  Notre  Dame  policy  of 
handling  student  anarchism: 

New  Chxbs  fob  Old  Notu  Dam 

There  are  cheers  for  Notre  Dame  these 
days.  Many  of  these  cheers  are  for  the  Uni- 
versity decision  to  accept  a  football  bowl  bid. 
But  there  was  another  action  for  which 
Notre  Dame  should  receive  cheers. 

The  University  carried  out  the  dlctiun  of  Its 
President,  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
that  students  engaged  In  disruptive  dem- 
onstrations should  be  given  15  minutes  of 
meditation  to  cease  and  desist.  There  was  a 
demonstration  over  first  a  CIA  recruiter, 
aind  then  a  Dow  Chemical  Co.  recruiter.  The 
Dean  of  Students,  acting  on  terms  of  Father 
Hesburgh's  statement  ruled  .  .  .  those  re- 
fusing to  stop  demonstrating  should  be  sus- 
pended after  15  minutes,  and  expelled  if 
they  demonstrated  at  the  end  of  anottter  6 
minutes.  Five  students  were  ordered  ex- 
pelled, five  suspended.  They  have  until  next 
Tuesday  to  decide  If  they  want  to  appeal, 
and  If  they  do,  they  will  go  before  a  studeat- 
fac\ilty-admlnlstratlon  board. 

The  University  has  obtained  an  Injunction 
against  interference  with  recruiting  of  any 
kind.  The  CIA  recruiter  left  the  first  day, 
the  Dow  Chemical  recruiter  left  the  next 
day. 

The  University's  position  la  that  It  should 
be  voluntary  whether  or  not  a  student  wants 
to  talk  to  a  recruiter.  But  there  should  be 
no  Interference  with  the  student's  rights. 

The  University  permits  dissent.  It  acts  only 
against  disruption.  We  must  stress  again  that 
Father  Hesburgh  In  enunciating  hla  rule 
said  also  there  are  legitimate  reasons  for  pro- 
testing, but  this  must  be  done  with  ration- 
ality and  civility,  not  force  and  violence. 

We  believe  it  la  Important  that  the  rules 
of  a  University  are  made  known  to  a  student 
on  entrance  and  throughout  bis  career  ther*. 
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We  believe  there  Is  no  place  In  a  University 
for  disruption  or  Interference  with  the  rights 
of  other  students,  or  the  operation  of  the 
University.  We  believe  It  particiUarly  Im- 
portant when  such  a  rule  as  that  laid  down 
by  Father  Hesburgh  is  enunciated,  it  be  en- 
forced without  any  equivocation.  We  believe 
it  will  result  in  a  healthier  more  productive 
University  .  .  .  and  suggest  other  universities 
follow  this  method  of  handling  disruptions. 


BONABOND  HELPS  EX -ADDICTS 
AND  EX-CONVICTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  evening,  I  was  afforded  the 
unique  opportunity  of  speaking  to  what 
may  be  the  least  known,  most  unusual, 
and  most  effective  social  action  agency 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  name  of  this  group  is  Bonabond. 
Its  purpose  is  to  rehabilitate  drug  ad- 
dicts. The  staff,  organized  3  years  ugo  by 
Mr.  Petey  Green,  is  composed  entirely 
of  ex-addicts,  most  of  whom  are  also 
ex-convicts.  The  group  was  originally 
conceived  to  provide  fiduciary  bonds  for 
ex-convicts  seeking  employment.  How- 
ever, with  the  assistance  of  a  small  grant 
from  HEW,  the  scope  of  the  project 
was  expanded  to  include  the  rehabili- 
tation and  placement  of  addicts. 

Since  that  time,  Bonabond's  success 
has  been  extraordinary.  Under  the  ex- 
cellent directorship  of  Mr.  Hiawatha 
Burris,  the  group  has  compiled  a  record 
for  outstripping  those  made  by  larger, 
better-financed  agencies.  For  example, 
of  the  more  than  250  persons  who  have 
been  released  by  the  courts  to  Bonabond 
during  the  past  year,  only  five  skipped 
bail.  Eighty  percent  were  placed  into 
jobs.  Mr.  Burris  attributes  this  success 
to  staff  imderstanding  of  the  addict's 
problems. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  Sun- 
day supplement  of  November  30,  1969, 
printed  an  excellent  article  on  Bonabond, 
by  Mr.  Mike  McManus.  Since  the  arti- 
cle does  such  a  fine  job  of  relating  the 
accomplishments  of  the  agency  with  so- 
ciety's supposed  incorrigibles,  I  insert  the 
full  text  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  might  have 
missed  it: 

Kicking  the  Heroin  Habit — Bonabond,  a 
Bonding  Agenct  Run  by  Men  Who  Have 
Been  Through  the  Drug  Scene,  Is  Provid- 
ing Ex-CoN  Addicts  a  Chance  To  End  the 
Physical  Craving  for  Drugs  and  To  Get  a 
Decent  Job 

(By  Mike  McManus) 

Steve  Matthews  didn't  look  like  one  of  the 
city's  most  successful  dope  peddlers  when 
ho  appeared  on  television  recently.  Clean- 
cut  and  solidly  built,  the  24-year-old  spoke 
precisely,  his  face  animated  by  the  glint  of 
intelligence  about  the  eyes.  It  was  easier  to 
imagine  in  that  face  his  bright  beginning  as 
a  high  school  graduate  and  son  of  hard- 
working middle  class  parents. 

But  shortly  after  he  wm  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1963,  someone  gave  Steve  a 
shot  of  heroin.  "It  was  a  feeling  I  couldn't 
forget."  he  says. 

First,  he  shot  only  once  a  week,  then  two 
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or  three  times  a  week,  always  thinking  he 
could  stop  when  he  wanted  to.  Instead  of 
going  to  college  to  become  a  doctor  or  lawyer, 
as  he  had  dreamed,  Steven  began  shoplifting 
and  picking  pockets  to  pay  for  his  growing 
habit. 

"I  didn't  have  the  stomach  for  robbery,  so 
I  tiu-ned  to  peddling  drugs,"  Steve  comments 
matter-of-factly,  in  a  soft  voice.  "It  was 
challenging.  I  always  had  to  use  my  mind 
to  know  how  to  get  i>eople  to  buy  my  prod- 
uct. I  had  to  learn  how  to  spend  less  and 
make  more  by  cutting  the  white  powder  with 
weakened  solutions  of  lye  or  formaldehyde. 
In  the  beginning,  I  would  not  sell  to  young 
boys  and  girls,  but  after  the  money  got 
good,  It  dldnt  bother  me  at  all.  I  started 
earning  $200  a  week 

"After  two  years,  I  became  a  transporter, 
going  up  to  New  York  docks  to  buy  from 
longshoremen.  I'd  spend  $1,000  to  $1,500  to 
buy  drugs  which  sold  at  street  prices  of 
$3,000  to  $5,000.  My  habit  grew  bigger— $80 
to  $90  a  day  at  street  prices.  Of  course,  I 
cut  my  drugs  off  the  top,  and  soon  I  was 
earning  $350  a  week  on  top  of  that.  I'd 
see  my  father  coming  home  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  tired  and  barely  making  ends  meet 
on  a  Job  that  didn't  have  any  enticement  for 
me. 

"It  seemed  there  was  nothing  I  couldn't 
do.  But  I  was  putting  something  over  on 
myself.  True,  people  using  drugs  were  my 
slaves.  But  somebody  bigger  than  me  made 
me  hia  slave.  I  was  using  something  in  my 
arm.  Though  I  wasn't  a  field  hand,  I  was  a 
houseboy.  the  head  slave.  If  my  drugs  were 
cut  off,  I'd  be  like  the  lowliest  addict  in  the 
street,  sick  and  crying.  My  marriage  broke 
up  because  my  wife  didn't  want  my  three 
boys  brought  up  around  drugs.  Many  times 
I  wanted  to  kick  the  habit,  but  couldn't." 

Things  changed  for  Steve  last  summer. 
He's  had  no  drugs  since  August.  Levitt  & 
Sons,  the  construction  firm  in  Bowie,  Md., 
now  pay  him  $125  a  week  as  a  carpenter's  as- 
sistant. He  Is  dating  Thelma  Williams,  a  girl 
who  never  used  drugs,  so  he  thinks  he  won't 
be  tempted  to  associate  with  friends  "strung 
out"  on  heroin.  Now  his  dream  is  to  marry 
Thelma,  and  buy  one  of  the  Levitt  houses. 
"I'm  breathing  easier,"  he  says. 
He's  also  using  his  knowledge  of  drugs  to 
help  others.  Steve  advises  Levitt  on  which 
ex-addict  Job  applicants  have  kicked  the 
habit,  and  which  are  hopeless.  He's  spoken 
to  high  school  students,  a  Klwanis  Club,  the 
Bowie  narcotics  squad  and  appeared  on  tele- 
vision— telling  his  personal  story  without 
pulling  punches. 

"I  feel  it's  my  obligation  to  help  a  lot  of 
people  who  wouldn't  have  turned  to  drugs 
if  It  hadn't  been  for  me,"  he  says.  "I  want  to 
pay  society  back  for  the  people  I  addicted." 

Steve  Matthews  is  one  of  the  few  addicts 
who  has  managed  to  break  the  dreary  cycle  of 
dope,  crime,  arrest,  prison,  dope,  crime.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  to  kick  the  heroin 
habit.  Matthews  did  not  do  It  alone.  He  was 
helped  significantly  by  an  organization 
named  Bonabond. 

Bonabond  has  no  official  status.  It  receives 
none  of  the  District's  $650  million  budget, 
nor  any  support  from  the  United  Givers 
Fund.  Though  It  works  with  about  100  ad- 
dicts at  any  time,  Bonabond  has  no  treat- 
ment facilities,  nor  any  "professionals"  on 
its  seven-man  staff. 

Every  Bonabond  worker  is  an  ex-convict. 
Unlike  many  professionals  in  the  crime 
prevention  business — policemen,  probation 
officers,  psychologists — Bonabond  staffers 
don't  look  down  on  the  criminal.  And  of- 
fenders look  upon  them  as  symbols  of  hope, 
not  reminders  of  failure.  Bonabond's  exper- 
tise is  unique.  "No  one  can  understand  the 
problem  better  than  us;  because  for  years, 
we  were  the  problem,"  says  Its  executive  di- 
rector, Hiawatha  Burris. 

Bonabond  was  created  three  years  ago,  the 
brainchild  of  Petey  Green,  an  ex-addict,  ex- 
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wino  and  ex-con  who  worked  as  a  Job  coach 
for  the  District's  anti-poverty  organization 
and  who  already  had  formed  a  voluntary 
group  of  ex-offenders  to  help  find  work  for 
men  coming  out  of  prison.  This  group.  Ef- 
forts Prwn  Ex-Convicts,  kept  running  into 
employers  who  refused  to  hire  persons  with 
criminal  records  on  grounds  that  bonds 
would  be  necessary  to  protect  employers  from 
possible  losses  from  thefts.  No  ex-con  is  able 
to  get  a  fiduciary  bond  on  his  own.  This 
meant  that  only  the  dirtiest,  most  menial, 
and  lowest  paying  Jobs  were  open  to  the  men 
trying  to  go  straight. 

Green's  solution  was  to  create  a  small 
agency  which  would  investigate  the  back- 
grounds of  ex-convlcts,  and  put  its  name  be- 
hind those  if  found  trustworthy.  Aetna  In- 
surance agreed  to  provide  a  bonding  service, 
if  a  staff  were  hired  to  do  the  research. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  appropriated  a  modest  $63,000  for 
the  experiment.  Under  the  initial  supervision 
of  a  lawyer,  a  group  of  EPEC  members,  in- 
cluding Burris,  were  hired  to  do  the  legwork. 
The  attorney  wanted  to  call  the  program 
Trustworthy,  but  as  first  board  chairman, 
Petey  opposed  it. 

"We  didn't  want  that,  cause  they  never 
thought  we  was  trustworthy  before!"  he 
complained.  Eventually,  they  settled  on 
Bonabond  (or,  "good  bond") . 

The  program  was  so  successful  that  the 
agency  almost  put  Itself  out  of  business. 
None  of  the  60  former  prisoners  backed  by 
Bonabond  caused  the  agency  to  forfeit  bond 
money.  More  important,  employers  stopped 
using  the  bonding  issue  as  an  excuse  not  to 
hire  ex-ollenders,  opening  up  hundreds  of 
Jobs. 

When  Burris  became  executive  director,  he 
turned  the  group's  focus  toward  ball  bond- 
ing— taking  responsibility  for  people  arrested 
for  crimes  pending  their  trials.  At  any  given 
time.  Bonabond  has  100-125  people  under  su- 
pervision (without  charge)  as  "third  party 
custodian."  This  responsibility  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  drug  program  for  addicts  trying 
to  kick  the  habit,  a  Job  placement  operation, 
probation  supervision,  and  a  social  club  for 
ex-offenders. 

The  importance  of  Bonabond's  work  was 
made  crystally  clear  last  spring  when  Mary- 
land Sen.  Joseph  Tydings'  District  Commit- 
tee conducted  a  remarkable  set  of  hearings 
on  crime  in  Washington.  During  these  hear- 
ings. Dr.  Murray  Grant,  then  the  director  of 
the  District  Department  of  Health,  told  the 
committee  that  half  of  the  men  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  women  in  D.C.  prisons  are 
driig  addicts. 

Most  were  not  imprisoned  for  narcotics 
offenses,  but  for  crimes  they  committed  in 
order  to  pay  for  drugs — offenses  ranging  from 
shoplifting  and  prostitution  to  armed  rob- 
beries which  led  to  dozens  of  killings.  In  other 
words,  more  than  half  of  the  District's  crime 
was  related  to  the  use  of  drugs. 

This  was  not  always  the  case.  Kenneth 
Hardy,  director  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, told  the  committee  that  the  number  of 
known  addicts  arrested  this  year  would  be 
double  that  of  1968,  and  seven  times  as  many 
as  in  1965.  Clearly,  there  has  been  a  flood 
of  drugs  into  the  city  in  recent  years.  And 
since  an  average  addict  requires  $200  to  $300 
a  week  in  cash  Just  to  pay  for  drugs,  he  either 
has  to  sell  drugs  to  feed  his  habit,  or  steal. 
And  he  can't  simply  steal  three  $100  suits  to 
pay  for  a  week's  supply  of  heroin,  for  "fences" 
rarely  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  an  articles 
value  on  the  black  market. 

A  man  with  a  $50-a-day  habit  has  to  bteal 
$200  in  goods  every  day  of  the  year.  Or  he 
turns  to  armed  robbery  to  get  hard  cash. 

The  result  was  predictable:  between  1966 
and  1969  the  number  of  armed  robberies  shot 
up  five-fold.  In  the  early  sixties,  the  city  had 
no  more  than  1,000  robberies  a  year.  But 
there  were  1,049  robberies  for  the  single 
month  of  July,  1969,  and  1,226  for  August.  A 
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spokesman  for  the  Board  of  Trade  told  Sen. 
Tydings'  committee  that  most  of  the  $80  to 
•160  million  worth  of  goods  stolen  from  mrea 
stores  are  beUeved  to  have  been  pilfered  by 
addicts. 

It  is  facts  like  these  that  make  the  follow- 
ing recitation  of  the  poUcies  and  attitudes 
of  official  District  government  agencies  more 
than  a  little  hard  to  understand: 

Between  1952  and  the  summer  of  1969,  the 
District  police  department  participated  In 
the  breakup  of  only  one  major  drug  traffick- 
ing ring  (in  1964).  Yet,  when  President 
Nixon  ordered  a  coordinated  attack  to  be 
launched  this  year,  it  took  only  a  few  months 
to  indict  41  of  the  city*  biggest  traffickers. 

The  department's  tiny  (21-man)  narcotics 
squad  apparently  was  more  Interested  in 
stopping  the  sale  of  marijuana  than  of 
heroin.  At  the  request  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  the  squad's  record  for  the  last 
three  months  of  1968  was  surveyed,  and  it 
was  learned  that  only  15  cases  were  prose- 
cuted for  the  sale  of  heroin,  while  23  mari- 
juana cases  were  prosecuted.  Furthermore, 
the  heroin  cases  prosecuted  were  for  "street 
sales " — sales  typically  made  by  addicts  to 
support  their  habit — not  for  wholesalers  Uke 
Steve  Matthews. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  ran  no 
programs  In  its  prisons  to  rehabiUtate  drug 
addicts,  though  some  1,000  of  those  impris- 
oned each  month  are  addicts. 

Up  until  the  Senate  hearings.  Health  De- 
partment Director  Grant  did  not  even  ask 
the  District  government  for  funds  to  treat 
addicts.  Asked  why.  Dr.  Grant  said  funds 
were  "not  needed"  becaiise  D.C.  General  Hos- 
pital had  a  35-bed  ward  for  addicts.  Yet  this 
facility  has  been  both  underused  and  ineffec- 
tive. Between  1964  an  1967  it  lacked  even  the 
minimal  facilities  necessary  to  check  a  pa- 
tient's urine  for  the  presence  of  heroin,  and 
the  ward  was  open  to  anyone,  making  it 
child's  play  for  a  pusher  to  sell  dope  to 
patients. 

And,  it  is  by  reason  of  facts  like  the  above 
that  few  knowledgeable  people  were  sur- 
prised last  March  when  General  Sessions 
Judge  Alfred  Burka  told  the  Senate  District 
Committee: 

"The  only,  single,  effective  method  exist- 
ing at  the  moment  to  break  the  cycle  of 
addiction,  crime,  imprisonment,  release  and 
crime  again  Is  an  organization  known  as 
Bonabond." 

Such  words  of  praise  for  a  little-known 
agency  were  a  distinct  embarrassment  to  the 
heads  of  three  government  programs  set  up 
to  process  and  rehabillUte  the  12,000  drug 
users  arrested  each  year:  The  D.C.  Ball 
Agency,  Probation  Department,  and  the  Drug 
Addiction  and  Treatment  Center.  Bonabond 
competed  with  each  of  these  agencies  and 
demonstrably   outperformed   them. 

The  Ball  Agency  was  established  to  admin- 
ister the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1968.  The  Act 
was  passed  to  allow  people  arrested  to  return 
to  everyday  life  before  their  cases  came  up  In 
court,  if  they  could  prove  deep  enough  com- 
munity roots:  family.  Job,  home.  Young  law 
students  employed  by  the  Ball  Agency  inter- 
view the  "lockups."  The  agency  is  more  care- 
ful about  whom  it  releases  than  Is  generally 
realized.  Only  10,500  out  of  22,000  prisoners 
were  set  free  In  the  agency's  first  two  years. 

The  problem  Is,  criminals  soon  learned  they 
could  give  the  young,  white  students  phony 
names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers.  The 
overworked  Bail  Agency  staff  may  not  have 
time  to  check  the  facts.  Or  they  may  end  up 
calling  an  addict  friend  of  the  arrested  per- 
son, who  says,  "Oh  yeah,  he  works  here." 
When  those  released  fail  to  show  in  court  t<x 
trial,  police  must  rearrest  them.  Many  cant 
be  found.  By  last  summer,  1,000  lockups  bad 
vanished  from  the  view  of  the  law.  And,  of 
course,  these  persons  were  free  to  commit 
more  crimes. 

Compare  that  record  with  Bonabond's  per- 
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formance.  Its  staffers  also  go  to  the  cell  block 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  to  Inter- 
view "lockups"  about  getting  released  pend- 
ing trial.  Bonabond  doesn't  bother  with  those 
approved  by  the  Ball  Agency  or  by  profes- 
sional bondsmen.  It  works  with  what's  left — 
the  dregs  of  the  dregs  of  society,  two- thirds 
of  whom  are  addicts.  Only  a  few  will  l>e 
picked  each  day,  those  the  staff  feels  are 
trustworthy. 

In  three  years,  Bonabond  became  the 
"third  party  cvistodian"  for  380  criminals. 
Only  four  of  the  380  failed  to  show  up  In 
court  at  their  appointed  time;  and  Bona- 
bond found  all  of  them,  and  turned  them 
In.  Furthermore,  not  one  person  in  Bona- 
bond's supervision  has  been  rearrested  for  a 
felony  (though  10  percent  have  been  picked 
up  for  misdemeanors) . 

How  does  Bonabond  perfcwm  so  Im- 
pressively? 

Begin  with  the  fact  that  Bonabond's  ex- 
con  staff  members  speak  the  same  language 
as  those  arrested.  They  know  many  of  the 
lockups  personally,  and  are  more  likely  to 
spot  phonies  than  college-educated  profes- 
sionals. 

And  Bonabond  has  a  program  geared  to 
help  the  offender  help  himself. 

As  soon  as  an  addict  Is  released  from  Jail, 
Bonabond  sends  him  to  the  city's  only  nar- 
cotic detoxification  facility  with  proven  ef- 
fectiveness, a  20-bed  ward  In  St.  Elizabeths 
HosplUl.  (As  noted.  D.C.  General  baa  a  86- 
bed  ward  used  by  some  addicts,  but  most  of 
the  patients  are  alcoholics;  and,  as  noted, 
p\isbers  easUy  gain  access  to  the  ward  to 
make  sales  to  patients) .  There  Is  virtually  no 
hope  for  killing  a  drug  habit  until  the  physi- 
cal craving  is  eliminated — a  task  which  can 
be  accomplished  in  two  weeks  under  medical 
supervision  with  little  pain. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  referrals  to 
St.  E's  come  from  Bonabond — which  means 
that  a  host  of  other  agencies  In  town  are 
making  few  referrals.  Bonabond  developed 
this  program  with  St.  E's,  and  has  sent  306 
people  to  the  hospital  over  the  past  year. 
Most  of  the  referrals  were  of  people  who 
simply  were  seeking  Bonabond's  help,  not 
those  released  from  Jail. 

Once  an  addict  Is  "clean,"  Bonabond  will 
find  him  a  steady  Job  or  Job  training.  With 
economic  security,  an  ex-offender  is  obviously 
less  likely  to  return  to  crime.  So  Bonabond 
has  made  employment  referral  a  major  ac- 
tivity, helping  about  300  find  full-time  Jobs 
with  pay  averaging  $100  a  week. 

By  contrast,  the  Drug  Addiction  and  Treat- 
ment Center  (DATRC).  operating  on  a 
$600,000  yearly  budget  had  referred  only  100 
out  of  876  addicts  to  Jobs  In  Its  first  year. 
DATRC  also  failed  to  refer  its  patients  to  a 
hospital  for  "drying  out,"  except  In  rare  cases. 
Result:  90  percent  of  the  addicts  referred  to 
DATRC  by  parole  officers  were  rearrested 
within  six  months. 

Once  a  person  is  working,  Bonabond  be- 
comes for  him  the  strictest  probation  or 
parole  office  In  the  city.  Everyone  Is  required 
to  call  the  agency  once  a  day,  every  day.  Box 
scores  are  kept  with  a  red  pencil  on  a  big 
chart  on  the  wall.  Each  of  the  100  people  In 
Bonabond's  custody  at  a  given  time  must 
attend  a  Wednesday  night  Bonabond 
meeting.  In  addition,  addicts  are  asked  to 
attend  group  therapy  sessions  on  Tuesday 
nights.  The  atmosphere  of  the  meetings  Is 
much  like  that  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
People  going  straight  stand  beside  those  In 
trouble  and  recite  this  pledge  at  the  opening 
and  close  of  the  meeting:  As  a  member  of 
Bonabond. 

I  want  the  opportunity  to  prove  my  faith 
In  myself; 

I  want  to  earn  the  respect  of  others; 
I  want  to  help  my  fellow  man; 
I  want  my  future  to  be  a  good  example  of 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  human  life; 
With  God's  help,  I  accept  this  challenge. 


I 
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Some  slippage  is  permitted  with  Bona- 
bond's regulations.  A  typical  weekly  meeting 
will  have  only  20-30  people  present.  And  If  a 
person  arrives  "high"  from  a  heroin  fix,  no 
one  would  think  of  throwing  him  out.  But  a 
person  out  on  bail  must  be  demonstrating  a 
genuine  effort  to  help  himself.  If  he  con- 
tinues to  be  "strung  out"  on  drugs.  Is  absent 
from  work,  or  falls  to  call  In  regularly  and 
attend  meetings — ^Bonabond  washes  its  hands 
of  the  case,  turning  him  back  to  the  courts 
to  be  thrown  back  in  prison.  The  threat  of 
reincarceration  probably  does  more  than 
anything  else  to  induce  thoee  In  Its  custo- 
dy to  toe  the  Une.  It  is  no  mere  threat.  Some 
62  of  the  380  placed  In  Bonabond's  custody 
were  voluntarily  surrendered. 

That's  a  far  tougher  approach  than  Is 
practiced  by  the  Probation  Department  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  It  terminates 
only  five  percent  of  Its  cases,  compared  to 
Bonabond's  14  percent.  Why  is  Probation  less 
strict?  Its  director,  John  Blndl,  told  this  re- 
porter: "The  majority  of  our  time  la  spent 
In  writing  reports  for  the  court.  No  one  really 
supervises.  The  case  loads  are  too  big.''  Each 
probation  officer  has  115  cases,  despite  a 
growth  In  numbers  of  officers  from  nine  to 
29  in  the  last  two  years. 

But  the  Issue  goes  deeper.  Not  one  of  Pro- 
bation's staff  members  Is  an  exoffender.  None 
would  dare  walk  along  7th  or  14th  Streets 
NW  late  at  night  to  make  contact  with  In- 
dividuals on  their  case  lists.  This  Is  where 
the  addicts  hang  out,  and  this  Is  where  Bona- 
bond staffers  operate.  Tboa  the  'pcoCeaslon- 
als"  are  less  likely  to  know  who  among  their 
cases  is  using  drugs.  Further,  many  become 
numb  after  a  while,  and  cease  to  care.  They 
develop  an  attitude  which  can  be  tersely 
paraphra&ed:  "He  can't  make  it."  they  say 
to  themselves.  It  becomes  a  eelf-fuUllling 
attitude.  The  bureaucrat's  success,  after  all. 
Is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  offenders 
motivated  to  go  straight,  but  by  fidelity  to 
proscribed  procedures  in  processing  criminals. 

By  contrast,  the  Bonabond  staff  member* 
only  security  lies  in  measurable  perform- 
ance with  the  hardest  of  the  bard  core  re- 
cidivists. Oddly,  perhaps,  he  Is  naturally  a 
more  stem  disciplinarian  than  his  middle 
class  counterpart.  The  reformed  ex -con  has 
fallen  Just  as  far  as  hlb  clientele  Into  crlms. 
but  managed  to  pull  himself  out  of  the  cycls 
Into  a  legitimate  Job.  So  his  attitude  Is:  "If 
I  made  It,  you  can  too." 

"We  wlU  knock  ourselves  out  for  a  guy 
trying  to  get  himself  together,  but  won't 
waste  tune  with  someone  Jiving  about  his 
Interest  in  making  it,"  says  Nightlife  Young, 
Bonabond's  deputy  director. 

The  ex-offender's  signal  advantage  Is  his 
ability  to  understand  and  communicate  in  a 
vray  no  middle  class  person  can.  One  need 
only  sit  In  the  Bonabond  office  and  listen. 
Early  one  morning  recently.  Young  was  talk- 
ing with  a  man  he'd  known  for  20  years  who 
was  then  on  probation.  Their  friendship  be- 
ban  when  both  were  addicts.  For  two  years, 
Fred  (as  I'U  call  him)  managed  to  kick  the 
habit,  inspiring  Nightlife  to  get  clean.  Night- 
life recalls:  "I  saw  him  dressed,  and  clean — 
looking  good,  with  money  in  his  pocket."  Now 
the  tables  were  reversed : 

"It  look  to  me  like  you  ain't  even  trying." 
Nightlife  said  to  the  shabbily  dressed  man. 
"I  seen  you  up  on  14tb  Street  last  night.  You 
don't  never  need  to  go  there." 

"I  can't  get  no  Job.  No  one  let  me  be  an  ex- 
addict,"  said  Fred,  his  head  nodding  from 
the  effects  of  a  recent  fix. 

"You  can't  get  no  Job  'cause  you  ain't  clean. 
I  coulda  had  you  a  Job,"  Nightlife  said  in  a 
calm  voice.  Pipe  smok}  swirled  above  bis 
head. 

"You  gotta  give  me  a  chance." 

"You  haven't  give  yourself  no  chancel  Man, 
this  is  the  fourth  time  I've  given  you  a 
chance.  I  had  to  threaten  you.  I  don't  dig  this. 
If  I  keep  letting  you  get  away  with  this,  I'U 
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be  out  on  the  street.  I  been  sticking  my 
neck  out — putting  the  whole  organization  on 
the  line  .  .  .  Me  and  you  walked  together, 
shot  dope  together.  I  ain't  stupid.  You  can't 
function." 

"I  tried  to  make  those  meeting,  but  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  want  to  .  You  mean  you 

couldn't  put  in  an  hour  oi  time?  We  got  you 
out  on  probation,  and  you  ain't  even  trying 
to  get  yourself  together.  Now,  I  want  you  to 
go  to  the  hospital  on  Monday.  If  you  don't 
go  down  there,  we'll  surrender  you.  This  is 
your  last  pass  to  success." 

Fred  gratefully  looked  at  Nightlife :  "Bona- 
bond  is  the  only  organization  which  has  ever 
did  anything  for  me.  The  only  reason  I  didn't 
progress  was  because  it  was  my  fault.  When 
you  see  me  next,  I'm  going  to  be  fit.  I'm  going 
to  the  hospital  with  good  intentions." 

The  good  intentions  of  an  addict  are  no- 
toriously unreliable.  Though  Fred  did  show 
up  at  St.  Elizabeths,  on  the  tenth  day  of  his 
stay  he  was  caught  offering  a  patient  a  fix. 
It  had  been  mailed  to  him.  Thrown  out  of 
the  hospital,  Fred  returned  to  Nightlife  the 
next  day.  He  was  shrewdly  dressed  in  his  best 
clothes  and  a  $50  pair  of  shoes.  And  he  had 
a  good  excuse :  "All  my  life  I've  had  so  many 
things  going  against  me." 

This  time,  it  didnt  wash.  Within  a  week 
Bonabond  staffer  Ike  Mallard,  a  man  who  had 
forged  several  hundred-thousand  dollars 
worth  of  checks  in  his  time,  took  Fred  back 
to  Judge  Charles  Halleck  and  said:  "He's 
not  showing  enough  initiative  In  himself. 
That's  the  biggest  problem."  A  few  days  later, 
Fred  was  back  in  prison. 

In  this  case,  Bonabond  failed.  Or,  rather, 
Fred  failed.  He  was  offered  all  the  under- 
standing and  compassion  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected.  But  once  he  refused  to 
help  himself,  Bonabond  had  the  guts  to  turn 
him  In.  It's  hard  to  imagine  a  better  re- 
habilitative approach,  or  a  staff  more  quali- 
fied by  experience  to  know  how  to  practice 
it.  Bonabond  offers  the  ex-con  more  concern, 
greater  firmness,  more  services,  and  demands 
more  of  staff  and  those  It  helps  than  any  and 
all  of  the  traditional  agencies. 

Judge  Halleck  put  it  best:  "Bonabond  Is 
performing  a  function  which  ought  to  be 
performed  by  the  court  system  itself.  The 
court  (and  its  attendant  agencies)  has  ab- 
dicated Its  duties  and  responsibilities.  We 
are  fortunate  that  the  void  has  been  filled  by 
organizations  like  Bonabond.  It  ought  to  be 
five  times  bigger  than  it  is." 

But  Bonabond  has  come  perilously  close 
to  floundering.  Practically  its  only  source  of 
support  is  the  $63,000  grant  from  HEW, 
channeled  through  UPO.  The  District  gov- 
ernment has  refused  to  support  Bonabond. 
And  getting  the  grant  renewed  each  year  Is 
a  harrowing  experience.  In  1967,  funds  ran 
out.  Every  staff  member  continued  to  work 
for  weeks  without  a  payroll,  or  even  a  prom- 
ise that  the  agency  would  survive.  Accord- 
ing to  Merrill  Collett,  a  white  businessman 
on  Bonabond's  board  of  directors,  "UPO  had 
doubts  about  giving  a  grant  to  Bonabond 
because  of  its  lack  of  a  professional  staff." 
Fortunately,  this  attitude  seems  to  be 
changing.  The  traditional  system  seems  to  be 
learning  from  Bonabond  and  from  other 
operations  staffed  by  ex-addicts,  such  as 
Col.  Hassan  Jeru-Ahmed's  Blackmen's  De- 
velopment Centers.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  Department  of  Corrections  has 
put  ex-offenders  on  Its  staff — 20  of  them. 

"We  are  following  In  Bonabond's  foot- 
steps," says  Dr.  Robert  Dupont,  an  engaging, 
32-year-old  psychiatrist  who  is  associate  di- 
rector of  corrections.  n. 

"Bonabond  pointed  the  way  to\s  for  the 
effective  use  of  ex-offenders  in  correctional 
programs,"  he  says.  "The  ex-offender  1^  dedi- 
cated In  a  way  professionals  are  not.  They 
will  work  harder — longer  hours  and  week- 
ends— because  they  have  something  tojprove 
to  themselves  and  the  world.  I  won't  iet  my 
work  Intrude  in  my  private  life  as  they  will. 
But  then,  I  don't  have  to.  I  have  security." 
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Furthermore,  the  ex-con  will  work  at  half 
the  salary  of  a  college-educated  professional. 
Corrections  is  paying  $5,500  to  $6,200,  which 
means  Corrections  can  have  twice  as  many 
counselors. 

They'll  be  working  in  a  new  form  of  cor- 
rectional facility,  an  operation  halfway  be- 
tween the  total  isolation  of  prison  and  the 
loose  control  of  parole.  By  mid-December, 
about  100  convicts  will  be  serving  part  of 
their  sentences  in  five  Community  Correc- 
tional Centers,  houses  scattered  in  the  in- 
ner city.  "Inmates "  will  live  in  the  centers 
at  night,  but  hold  down  regular  Jobs  dur- 
ing the  day.  While  living  in  the  centers, 
offenders  will  earn  their  own  upkeep,  pay 
taxes  and  live  in  a  therapeutic  community 
with  other  ex-cons  who've  shaken  lives  of 
crime.  A  pilot  experiment  with  this  cre- 
ative rehabilitation  approach  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily successful. 

Dr.  Dupont  also  plans  to  try  a  unique  ex- 
periment with  Bonabond  itself.  At  present. 
Corrections  gets  only  $1.10  a  day  to  super- 
vise a  man  or  woman  on  parole.  In  order  to 
find  if  Bonabond  can  do  a  better  Job  at  pa- 
role supervision,  Corrections  has  plans  to 
contract  with  Bonabond  for  the  same  figure 
to  see  how  well  it  does  with  50  parolees.  If 
Bonabond  outperforms  middle  class  parole 
officers,  its  role  will  grow,  Dupont  says. 

When  asked  last  summer  if  his  Probation 
Department  planned  any  such  experiments. 
Probation  Director  John  Bindl  responded: 
"Our  first  need  is  to  hire  professionals  to 
handle  case  loads  adequately."  He  was  afraid 
that  if  an  ex-con  was  hired,  he  might  slip 
back  into  crime — a  valid  fear.  Today,  how- 
ever, probation  ofllcers  are  talking  with 
Bonabond  about  recommending  ex-offenders 
who  might  work  as  probation  aides. 

Equally  important,  there  is  a  growing  in- 
terest In  helping  Bonabond  expand.  The 
Meyer  Foundation  has  given  the  ex-convicts 
$10,000.  The  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  which 
has  been  sponsoring  a  "prayer  luncheon"  on 
Tuesdays  for  people  working  on  the  drug 
problem,  may  sell  Bonabond  a  house  at  low 
cost  for  conversion  into  an  informal  "half- 
way" house  for  addicts.  And  Bonabond  even 
has  a  possibility  of  getting  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  funds  to  operate  a  100-bed 
half-way  house  in  a  converted  motel.  Hia- 
watha BiuTls,  the  former  confidence  man 
who  now  heads  Bonabond,  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  District  Judges  to  such  an  ex- 
tent he  now  lunches  with  them  weekly. 

Recently  Burrls  received  a  "degree"  for  his 
achievement  from  Gov.  Raymond  Shafer  of 
Pennsylvania,  full  of  phrases  as  "know  ye" 
and  "by  the  authority  vested  In  me."  Like 
any  other  professional's  degree,  it  hangs  from 
the  wall  of  his  office.  But  this  is  no  MX>.  or 
Ph.  D.  It  Is  a  legal  pardon  wiping  clean  his 
record  of  five  indictments  for  "burglary,  for- 
nication, operating  a  motor  vehicle  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  larceny, 
receiving  stolen  goods,  conspiracy,  and  re- 
ceiving stolen  goods  in  1951,  1952,  and  1953." 
It  is  a  degree  in  crime  and  in  self -rehabili- 
tation— eminent  credentials  for  helping  other 
ex-cons  catapult  out  of  the  desperate  dope- 
crime  syndrome.  Three  yeairs  ago,  it  was 
literally  illegal  for  him  to  meet  with  the 
felons  on  his  staff:  people  convicted  for  such 
crimes  as  armed  robbery,  prostitution,  check 
forgery,  and  dope  peddling. 

Today,  these  ex-offenders  are  setting  a  new 
standard  of  "professionalism"  in  the  crime 
prevention  business:  performance. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember 24,  1969  issue  of  "Memo  from 
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Cope,"  the  publication  of  the  Committee 
on  Political  Education,  APL-CIO,  car- 
ried an  article  on  the  situation  with 
regard  to  medical  care  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  article  it  is  noted  that 
APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  has 
stated  that  national  health  insurance  "is 
the  only  system  that  will  provide  truly 
adequate  healtn  care  to  all  Americans." 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  this  article,  I  insert  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

It's  Time  for  National  Health  Plan 

Sixty  billion  dollars  a  year  for  medical  care 
Is  a  good  chunk  of  money.  That's  what  was 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1969  in  the  U.S.  It's  seven 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  a 
larger  percentage  of  GNP  than  any  nation 
spends.  It  almost  approaches  our  defense 
budget. 

Yet  concern  over  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  medical  care  in  the  United  States  is 
mounting.  In  1950,  the  nation  was  sixth  in 
the  world  in  Infant  mortality.  Now  it  Is  18th. 
We  have  dropped  in  recent  years  from  lath 
to  22nd  in  life  expectancy  at  birth  for  males, 
from  seventh  to  lOth  for  females.  Death  rate 
of  middle-aged  males  Is  higher  here  than  in 
any  Western  European  country. 

With  this,  doctor's  fees  soar.  Hospital  fees 
go  out  of  sight.  In  a  short  time,  it  will  cost 
an  average  $100  a  day  to  put  up  In  a  hospital, 
according  to  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. Medical  costs  have  been  going  up  faster 
than  any  other  item  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid,  so  bright  In  prom- 
ise at  their  inception,  have  been  tarnished 
by  the  incredible  leap  in  health  costs  that  re- 
duces the  protection  these  programs  should 
provide. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  not  enough  doctors. 
Medical  schools  graduate  only  7,400  physi- 
cians a  year  and  some  medical  schools  are 
closing  shop,  making  the  squeeze  even 
tighter. 

These  are  Just  some  statistics  that  add  ijp 
to  a  crisis  in  health  care  in  the  United  States, 
one  which  President  Nixon  described  this 
way  last  summer:  ".  .  .  unless  action  is 
taken  both  administratively  and  legislatively 
...  we  will  have  a  breakdown  In  our  medical 
care  system  affecting  millions.  I  don't  think 
I  am  overstating  the  case." 
What  to  do? 

AFIx-CIO  President  George  Meany  posed 
the  key  question  before  an  Industrial  Union 
Deptu-tment  conference  on  health  care:  "Can 
we  get  good  medical  care  for  all  Americans  at 
a  reasonable  cost?" 

The  answer,  he  said,  is  national  health  In- 
surance, "a  program  that  would  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  for  every  American 
.  .  .  that  would  Include  every  kind  of  treat- 
ment that  is  necessary  to  maintain  or  re- 
store good  health  .  .  .  preventive  services, 
all  types  of  physicians'  services,  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care,  home  health  services,  re- 
habilitation." 

Meany  said  such  a  system  would  be  fi- 
nanced like  social  security  but  with  a  govern- 
ment contribution.  While  "doctors  would 
continue  to  practice  medicine  without  any 
interference,  we  would  expect  the  national 
health  Insurance  system  to  encourage  the 
highest  quality  of  medical  care.  Improve- 
ments in  the  efficiency  of  its  delivery  and  ef- 
fective controls  on  its  cost." 

Development  of  pre-paid  group  practice 
plans  would  be  integral,  Meany  stressed, 
pointing  out  such  plans  provide  good  health 
care  "at  lower  costs  than  the  usual  fee-for- 
service  arrangement  of  doctors  In  solo  prac- 
tice." 

Meany  said  proper  health  care  has  three 
fundamental  objectives : 
To  prevent  unnecessary  Illness. 
To  have  the  best  possible  treatment  for  all 
persons  when  they  are  sick  so  they  will  re- 
cover quickly  and  completely. 
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To  keep  medical  coet  at  a  reasonable  level 
go  that  people  are  not  denied  needed  care 
simply  because  they  can't  afford  It. 

He  concluded  national  health  Insurance  "Is 
the  only  system  that  will  provide  truly  ade- 
quate health  care  to  all  Americans." 


WORLD  FEDERALIST  YOUTH 
PETITION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   KKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  World 
Federalist  Youth,  UB.A.,  the  student  di- 
vision of  World  Federalist  U.S.A.,  of 
which  former  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark 
is  president,  has  submitted  a  most  com- 
mendable petition  to  Secretary  General 
U  Thant.  The  petition  ctdls  for  every  na- 
tion of  the  world  to  use  1970 — the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations — "to 
examine  Its  own  national  priorities  and 
military  policy  as  well  tis  It  relationship 
to  the  United  Nations  In  its  role  as  a 
builder  of  peace."  It  also  calls  for  "estab- 
llsliment  of  a  permanent  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing force  with  the  power  and  authority 
to  accomplish  its  duties"  in  the  hope  that 
such  a  force  might  eventually  render  na- 
tional conscription  armies  unnecessary. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  applause  to  the  authors  and  signators 
of  this  petition,  and  to  the  high  principles 
it  sets  forth.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  other  readers 
of  the  Record. 

The  World  Federalist  Youth  petition 
and  a  letter  to  its  U.N.  representative,  Mr. 
Donald  F.  Keys,  from  Secretary  General 
Thant,  expressing  his  similar  feelings, 
follow: 

To  THE  Secretary  General  or  the  Unfted 
Nations 

As  concerned  youth  of  this  nation  and  cit- 
izens of  the  world,  we  petition  you  to  present 
our  views  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  for  consideration  and  Imple- 
mentation. We  stand  together  in  our  affirma- 
tion that  man  is  at  all  times  more  sacred 
than  property  and  we  condemn  both  the  use 
of  warfare  and  the  use  of  violence  as  a  means 
of  settling  disputes. 

We  wish  to  see  each  nation  use  the  year 
1970— the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations — to  establish  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine Its  own  national  priorities  and  mili- 
tary policies  as  well  as  Its  relationship  to 
the  United  Nations  In  Its  role  as  a  builder  of 
peace.  Concurrently,  we  desire  Immediate 
establishment  of  a  permanent  U.N.  Peace- 
keeping Force  with  the  power  and  the 
authority  to  accomplish  its  duties.  Such  a 
force  will  eliminate  the  need  for  conscrip- 
tlve  armies  In  all  nations.  This,  we  believe 
would  be  a  most  positive  step  In  our  efforts 
to  free  mankind. 

October  24,  1969. 
Mr.  Donald  p.  Kets, 

United  Nations  Representative.  World  Asso- 
ciation of  World  Federalists,  Vnited  Na- 
tions Plasa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Keys:  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter  of  21  October.  I  would  be  grateful  In- 
deed if  you  could  transmit  to  the  leaders  of 
your  youth  organization  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion  for   the    world-wide    appeal    they   are 
launching  In  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
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While  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me,  at  a 
time  when  the  General  Assembly  Is  engaged 
m  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  twenty-fifth 
Anniversary,  to  endorse  each  Individual  pro- 
posal contained  In  the  petition,  I  applaud 
without  hesitation  the  fine  spirit  which  has 
moved  these  young  leaders  to  undertake 
this  great  effort  on  behalf  of  world  peace  and 
progress  through  the  United  Nations. 

With  kind  regards. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Mavng  Thant. 


YOUTH  BECOMES  PREY  TO  DRUGS 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evidence  of  an  appalling  crisis  among 
our  youth  inci-eases  day  by  day.  I  refer  to 
the  large  and  growing  use  of  drugs  by  a 
large  and  growing  section  of  yoimg  men 
and  women.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of 
tragic  impact,  especially  when  one  notes 
that  our  youth  have  been  the  most 
favored  in  history  and  yet  they  have 
become  somehow  prey  to  one  of  civili- 
zation's most  fateful  habits — the  use  of 
drugs.  There  was  published  In  the  Times 
Herald  Record  of  December  1,  in  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.,  a  lively  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict, an  editorial  which  included  a  letter 
from  Dean  Ward  of  Amherst  College.  It 
is  a  letter  of  lamentation,  but  it  is  also 
a  plea  for  all  of  us  to  take  immediate 
steps  of  prevention  of  narcotics  use 
among  our  youth.  I  bring  this  editorial 
to  your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
aU  the  Members  of  this  House  for  their 
education  and  action : 

A  "Meaningless  Death"  on  Campus 

On  Oct.  II,  a  19-year-oId  Harvard  sopho- 
more visiting  at  Amherst  College  took  LSD, 
jumped  70  feet  from  the  top  of  a  four-story 
dormitory,  and  died. 

The  case,  containing  a  parallel  with  that  of 
Art  Llnkletter's  daughter  In  California,  Is  no- 
table for  several  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  following  letter,  written  by  Rob- 
ert A.  Ward,  dean  of  students  at  Amherst, 
and  sent  to  all  und«-graduates,  alumni,  and 
others. 

Composed  during  the  week  after  the  first 
Vietnam  Moratorium,  the  letter  represents  an 
articulate,  compassionate  plea  to  young  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  of  drug  use. 

Dean  Ward,  36,  and  himself  an  Amherst 
graduate,  addressed  the  letter  to  undergrad- 
uates. But  the  statement  Is  gaining  wide 
notice  across  the  country.  Here  Is  his  letter: 

"He  was  not  an  Amherst  man;  be  was  a 
visitor.  But  his  death  occurred  In  our  com- 
munity and  we  shared  In  the  loss.  We  were 
shocked  by  the  tragedy  and  stunned  by  the 
senselessness  of  It.  He  was  young  and  bright — 
too  bright  to  surrender  bis  life  In  the  foolish 
madness  blighting  a  generation.  In  a  week 
In  which  we  paused  to  reflect  on  the  waste  of 
life  half  a  world  away,  it  may  have  been  a 
strange  Irony  that  we  were  starkly  faced  with 
meaningless  death  on  our  campus. 

"But  that  week  Is  nearly  gone — one  mem- 
ory fades. 

"I  will  not  rehearse  the  statements  made 
In  the  past  about  drugs.  Many  of  us  for  some 
time  have  been  apprehensive  that  a  tragedy 
would  come — and  last  Saturday  night  it  did. 
Repeated  warnings  had  gone  unheeded:  it 
couldn't  happen  here. 
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"I  only  wish  those  who  ignored  those  warn- 
ings could  have  spent  part  of  that  horrible 
night  waiting  In  Cooley  Dickenson  Hospital 
while  the  student's  life  ebbed  or  part  of  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  my  office  while  his  i>arent8 
struggled  to  comprehend  the  reality  of  that 
day. 

"I  did  not  become  a  dean  to  watch  a  gen- 
eration of  students  pollute  their  sanity  or 
distort  their  lives,  and  I  confess  to  a  numbing 
and  depressing  sense  of  helplessness.  Words 
are  inadequate  and  deeds  seem  fruitless. 
More  than  ever  students  have  taken  on  them- 
selves the  Individual  responsibility  which 
shapes  their  lives  In  all  areas.  It  should  be 
so,  but  the  Judicious  exercise  of  such  re- 
sponsibility demands  wisdom. 

"I  see  no  wisdom  at  all  in  the  grow.ng 
and  Indiscriminate  use  of  drugs.  I  also  see  a 
danger  that  one  major  tragedy  may  obscure 
other  tragedies,  smaller  perhaps  but  no  less 
frightening. 

"On  a  beautiful  Saturday  afternoon  which 
was  In  lt«elf  a  natural  stimulant,  why  the 
need  for  some  artificial  or  uncertain  drug? 
And  where  were  we  all  on  that  night  or  on 
any  night  and  when  will  we  awake  to  the 
need  to  replace  a  distlnterested  privatlsm 
with  a  sustained  concern  for  troubled  people 
In  our  community?  And  why  do  we  tolerate 
in  our  midst  the  profiteers  of  poison??  And 
by  what  moral  right  do  we  pass  Into  the 
hands  of  others  substances  which  can  threat- 
en their  well-being  and  even  their  lives?? 

"What  In  God's  name  Is  happening  to  us? 

"Last  Sunday  In  a  scriptural  lesson  the 
timeless  chastisement  of  Thomas  was  re- 
peated: 'Because  you  did  not  see,  you  would 
not  believe.'  Last  Sunday  we  did  see.  Now  I 
plead  as  never  before — please  believe." 


FLOOD-STRICKEN  TUNISIA  FACES  A 
5-YEAR  RECOVERY  TASK 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MnnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  catas- 
trophic floods  being  experienced  by  Tu- 
nisia are  a  tremendous  setback  to  that 
progressive  North  African  nation.  A  few 
years  ago  I  visited  that  fiercely  inde- 
pendent country  and  was  impressed  by 
the  progress  being  made  without  resort 
to  a  dictatorial  regime  of  the  left  or  the 
right. 

I  am  dismayed  to  learn  of  Tunisia's 
current  plight.  The  rains  have  been  un- 
believable, and  a  recent  New  York  Times 
article  indicates  that  the  recovery  pe- 
riod will  be  at  least  5  years.  UJ3.  relief 
has  been  provided.  Some  of  it  is  described 
in  the  Times  story  which  follows  The 
U.S.  citizens  assisting  in  the  emergency 
are  to  be  commended.  But,  clearly,  we 
must  be  prermred  to  continue  to  assist  the 
recovery  of  this  admirable  people. 

Flood -Stricken  Tvnisia  Faces  a  5-Year 
Recovery  Task 

Tunis.  December  4. — After  weeks  of  nearlj 
constant  rain  toid  floodk,  Tunisia  Is  facing 
a  recovery  task  that  Is  expected  to  take  at 
least  five  years  and  cost  more  than  $40 
million. 

In  some  plsKses  the  rainfall,  between  Sept. 
34  and  the  end  of  November,  totaled  more 
than  eight  and  a  half  Inches  a  day.  It  left 
behind  new  lakes,  and  cut  new  rivers  through 
the  central  regions  of  the  coimtry.  OUve 
trees,  one  of  Tunisia's  sparse  natural  re- 
sources and  the  livelihood  of  many  of  her 
people,  were  uprooted  and  carried  away. 
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But  de6plt«  the  picture  of  desolation  and 
disaster  left  by  the  retreating  waters.  Tunisia 
has  not  been  plunged  into  chaos.  Her  Im- 
mediate appeal  for  help  met  with  a  prompt 
response  from  her  North  African  nelgbtrars, 
most  European  countries  and  the  United 
States,  which  carried  the  biggest  burden  of 
aid  beyond  the  $40-mllllon  the  Tunisians  ex- 
pect to  pay. 

RIVER    BECOMES    A    TORRENT 

French.  Moroccan,  West  German  and 
United  States  helicopters  have  Ijeen  flying 
relief  supplies  and  anti-typhoid  vaccine  to 
disaster  areas.  Teams  of  engineers  from  Bel- 
glum,  Prance,  Spain  and  West  Germany  be- 
gan the  task  of  re-establishing  conmiunlca- 
tlons;  repairs  to  125  miles  of  highways  and 
60  miles  of  railroad  track  are  under  way. 

The  Zeroud  River,  which  even  in  winter 
is  little  more  than  a  modest  stream  in  cen- 
tral Tunisia,  became  a  torrent,  more  than 
a  half  mile  wide  and  40  feet  deep.  Experts 
estimated  that  it  bad  a  bigger  Instantaneous 
flow  than  the  Rhine  in  Prance  and  Switzer- 
land after  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows. 
Near  the  Islamic  city  of  Kalrouan,  the  river 
left  Its  shallow  bed.  normally  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  and  became  a  10-mile-wlde 
expanse  of  raging  floodwater  that  swept  away 
all  before  it. 

In  the  Plain  of  Kalrouan,  two  other 
streams,  the  Merguellil  and  the  Nebbana, 
were  transformed  beyond  recognition  with 
the  same  disastrous  effects.  Concrete  blocks 
weighing  about  100  tons  each  were  torn  out 
of  wrecked  bridges  and  hurled  50  to  100 
yards  downstream. 

BRmCES    WASHED    AWAT 

Nearly  30  rail  and  road  bridges  were  washed 
away.  In  the  worst-hit  area  of  Sousse,  artesian 
wells  and  water-supply  pipes  are  in  urgent 
need  of  repair.  Muddy  rivers  invaded  vil- 
lages and  towns  In  the  Bouth,  engulfing  live- 
stock. Dwellings  crumbled,  leaving  542  dead 
and  some  300,000  people  without  shelter. 
Most  Tunisian  industries  have  been  at  a 
standstill  since  the  beginning  of  the  floods. 
The  export  of  phosphates,  Tunisia's  chief 
earner  of  currency,  was  interrupted  because 
of  damaged  railway  track. 

The  railroad  which  carries  phosphates  from 
the  mines  of  the  Oafs  a  region  to  the  port  of 
Sf  ax,  is  being  repaired  by  French  engineers  of 
phosphate  exports.  The  repairs  seem  to  be 
proceeding  In  record  time,  as  the  officials  of 
the  southern  region  are  to  announce  shortly 
the  completion  of  the  task. 

In  the  Sousse  region,  Spanish  teams  are 
building  a  bridge  across  the  Zeroud  at  Sldl 
Bou  All,  a  small  town  that  suffered  more 
than  any  other  area.  The  Dutch  are  under- 
taking the  rehabilitation  of  mud-fllled  arte- 
sian wells  and  the  Sousse  water  supply. 

The  people  of  Kalrouan  and  adjoining  vil- 
lages, which  had  geen  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  at  the  onset  of  the  floods,  have 
been  kept  alive  by  the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
supplies  and  vaccine  by  United  States  Navy 
and  Army  helicopters.  Their  crews  told  of  the 
hviman  suffering  they  witnessed  on  the  haz- 
ardous missions. 

WOMEN    IN    DESPAIR 

A  member  of  one  Navy  helicopter  crew  said : 
"Down  below  a  handful  of  people  were  gestic- 
ulating to  attract  our  attention.  We  lowered 
the  craft;  we  could  clearly  see  women  tearing 
their  clothes  and  scratching  their  faces  in 
despair.  We  dropped  our  supplies.  People 
scrambled  and  fought  for  food  like  a  pack  of 
hungry  wolves." 

Another  crew  was  forced  to  land  on  a  rail- 
road track,  slightly  denting  the  rear  of  the 
helicopter,  to  unload  food  supplies  to  about 
20  Tunisian  peasants  who  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  muddy  river  on  the  track  and  had 
been  without  food  for  four  days. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
staff  in  T^inis  worked  around  the  clock  on 
the  relief  program.  Supplies  of  blankets,  food 
and  vaccine  were  flown  to  Tunisia  Immedl- 
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ately.  One  million  dollars  was  donated  for  the 
construction  of  emergency  bridges  in  the 
north. 

Medical  teams  trom  the  hospital  ship  Hope, 
anchored  in  the  Tunis  harbor,  went  to  the 
Sousse  and  Sfax  areas  to  vaccinate  the  popu- 
lation. So  far  no  cases  of  typhoid  have  been 
reported. 

The  World  Pood  Program,  an  organization 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations,  has  under- 
taken to  feed  100,000  refugees  for  the  next  six 
months.  Food,  blankets  and  donations  in 
money  continue  to  arrive  from  many  coun- 
tries. 

One  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  floods  came  from  the  children  of 
United  States  servicemen  at  the  Wheelus  air 
base  in  Libya.  They  sent  500  pounds  of  candy 
for  the  children  of  Kalrouan. 


AGNEW  AND  THE  MEDIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  num- 
ber of  positive  things  may  be  said  about 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew's  recent  dis- 
sertations on  the  mass  media :  It  is  good 
to  remind  the  media  from  time  to  time 
that  they  cannot  expect  to  be  exempt 
from  powerful  attack;  the  speeches  could 
prompt  a  useful  public  dialog  about  the 
role  and  performance  of  the  media  as 
partner  institutions  in  our  democratic 
society;  one  result  of  the  speeches  could 
be  an  invigorated  examination  within 
professional  ranks  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  media;  the  resulting,  widespread, 
enlightened  discussion  could  make  us  all 
more  intelligent  consumers  of  media 
information. 

These  positive  effects  may,  indeed,  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Vice  President's 
speeches.  But  if  they  are,  it  will  be  a 
case  of  good  wine  being  made  from  bad. 

The  Vice  Presidential  habit  of  viewing 
the  world  as  one  unrelieved  melodrama 
led  a  national  news  magazine  recently 
to  conclude  that  Mr.  Agnew  may  go  down 
In  history  as  the  great  polarizer.  In  the 
Vice  President's  world  there  are  the  im- 
pudent snobs  and  the  good  Americans. 
The  good  Americans  support  the  Presi- 
dent, the  snobs  demonstrate  in  the 
streets.  Reason  is  on  the  side  of  the  one, 
corrupt  mob  instinct  on  the  side  of  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  broadcast  com- 
municators, it  is  a  handful  of  Northeast- 
em  liberals  versus  the  views  of  America. 

This  melodrama  syndrome  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  Vice  President  alone,  of 
course.  There  is  Mrs.  Mitchell's  assess- 
ment of  the  two  kinds  of  participants  in 
the  antiwar  demonstrations;  such  dem- 
onstrators are  obviously  either  members 
of  the  liberal  Communist  element,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  or  they  are  kids  out  for 
a  lark.  One  must  admit  a  certain  progress 
in  this  Nixonian  dichotimization:  one 
always  used  to  face  three  choices. 

Even  a  practitioner  of  instant  analysis 
might  be  able  to  see,  however,  that  such 
neat  classifications  of  the  world  have  a 
tendency  to  be  overly  simplistic.  It  would 
seem  at  least  possible  that  any  crowd  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  might  con- 
tain more  than  two  kinds  of  individuals. 
It  is  at  least  academically  possible  that 
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there  are  more  than  two  ways  out  of 
Vietnam.  And  there  at  least  used  to  be  a 
time  when  there  was  some  middle  ground 
between  noble  loyalty  to  the  unquestion- 
ably right  course  of  the  government  and 
villainous  dissent  against  the  American 
values. 

Mr.  Agnew's  speeches  on  the  media 
suffer  from  this  delusion  of  simplicity 
and  from  other  delusions  which  one 
charitably  assumes  are  the  products  of 
an  information  deficiency.  Mr.  Agnew 
seems  to  be  working  from  several  odd  as- 
simiptions  when  he  talks  about  the 
media:  First,  that  he  is  daring  and  origi- 
nal in  his  attacks  on  the  media;  second, 
that  the  deficiencies  Mr.  Agnew  finds  in 
the  media  have  not  been  thought  of  or 
discussed  by  media  professionals;  and 
third,  that  as  Vice  President  he  exercises 
the  same  powers  of  free  speech  that  any 
ordinary  citizen  in,  say,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  exercises. 

None  of  these  apparent  assumptions  is 
true. 

The  media  have  been  under  strong 
attack  ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic,  and  not  oilte  of  the  Presidents 
has  missed  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
bitterness  about  the  media  at  some  point 
in  his  administration.  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote: 

A  truth  now  and  then  projecting  into 
the  ocean  of  newspaper  lies  serves  like 
headlands  to  correct  our  course.  Indeed,  my 
skepticism  a&  to  everything  in  a  newspaper 
makes  me  indifferent  whether  I  ever  see  one. 

Grover  Cleveland  said  in  an  address  at 
Harvard  College  in  1886: 

.  .  .  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  put  beyond  the  protection 
which  American  love  of  fair  play  and  de- 
cency affords  to  every  American  citizen.  This 
trait  of  o\ir  national  character  would  not 
encourage,  if  their  extent  were  fully  t^pre- 
clated,  the  silly  mean  and  cowardly  lies  that 
every  day  are  found  In  the  columns  of  cer- 
tain newspapers,  which  violate  every  Instinct 
of  American  manliness,  and  In  ghoulish  glee 
desecrate  every  sacred  relation  of  private  life. 

Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
a  relative: 

Do  not  believe  anything  you  read  in  the 
newspapers.  If  you  read  the  newspapers  I  see, 
they  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  They  rep- 
resent the  obstacles  as  exciting  which  they 
wish  to  have  exist,  whether  they  are  actual 
or  not.  Read  the  editorial  page  and  you  will 
know  what  you  will  find  in  the  news  columns. 
For  unless  they  are  grossly  careless  the  two 
always  support  one  another.  Their  lying  is 
shameless  and  colossal! 

When  Mr.  Agnew  says  as  he  did  re- 
cently: "The  day  when  the  network  com- 
mentators, and  even  the  gentlemen  of  the 
New  York  Times,  enjoyed  a  form  of  dip- 
lomatic immunity  from  comment  and 
criticism  of  what  they  said  is  over,"  be 
speaks  of  the  passing  of  a  time  which 
never  was.  When  he  speaks  of  an  un- 
elected  fraternity  of  newsmen,  he  speaks 
with  equal  ignorance.  Vice  Presidents 
are  elected  once  every  4  years;  newsmen 
are  put  to  the  popular  test  every  day. 
The  daily  pressures  from  readers,  news 
sources,  and  advertisers  determine 
whether  they  will  survive,  and  If  there 
is  a  problem  of  media  monopoly  today. 
It  is  at  least  in  part  because  the  pres- 
sures have  been  too  strong  and  too  suc- 
cessful. 
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There  is  no  more  substance  to  the  ap- 
parent assumption  that  professional 
broadcast  and  print  journalists  have  not 
already  thought  about  and  sought  rea- 
sonable solutions  to  the  problems  Mr. 
Agnew  discusses.  For  all  of  his  brawny 
rhetoric,  Mr.  Agnew  has  yet  to  say  any- 
thing as  perceptively  critical  as  this,  by 
one  of  the  fraternity  members  he  so  ar- 
dently attacks: 

The  Journalism  we  throw  on  our  screen 
Is  still  two-D  journalism,  the  flat  fact  ac- 
companied by  flat  opinion.  That  was  never 
good  enough,  and  It  is  perilously  Inadequate 
now.  We  have  not  really  moved  into  the 
era  of  three-D  Journalism,  although  some  are 
trying;  we  are  not  providing  the  depth,  not 
Illuminating  the  background,  making  it  a 
living  part  of  the  picture  with  the  third  di- 
mension, which  is  Meaning. 

The  Vice  President,  for  all  his  gusto, 
has  yet  to  say  anything  half  so  construc- 
tive as  another  of  the  men  he  so  arro- 
gantly attacks: 

The  problem  Is  to  present  the  great  issues 
as  a  series  of  practical  choices:  let  the  people 
look  at  the  alternatives  as  the  President  has 
to  look  at  them  and  try  at  the  end  to  decide 
among  the  hard  and  dangerous  courses.  We 
need  simple  case-study  outlines  containing, 
first,  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  policy 
question;  second,  a  deflnitlon  of  one  course 
of  action,  followed  by  arguments  for  and 
arguments  against;  and  so  on  through  defi- 
nition of  a  second  course,  and  a  third  and  a 
fourth.  The  difficulty  with  the  presentation 
of  foreign  policy  news  today  is  that  it  oomes 
out  a  Jumble  of  important  and  trivial  things 
and  personalities,  so  that  the  people  cannot 
quite  get  clear  the  questions  for  decision  and 
end  up  either  by  giving  up  or  by  choosing  up 
sides  for  or  against  the  President  ...  If  I 
may  engage  in  a  little  heresy.  It  may  be  that 
news  iind  analysis  of  news  In  a  democracy  are 
too  serious  to  be  left  to  newspapermen. 

These  men,  Eric  Sevareid  and  James 
Reston,  and  hundreds  of  their  colleagues 
have  long  been  engaged  in  a  serious  ex- 
amination of  their  performance,  an  ex- 
amination to  which  the  Vice  President, 
unwittingly,  has  come  lately  and 
clumsily. 

Still  a  third  apparent  assumption  of 
the  Vice  President's  is  that  he  holds  the 
same  powers  of  free  speech  that  any 
average  citizen  does.  When  he  says,  as 
he  did  in  Montgomery  the  other  day, 
"This  is  a  great  country — In  this  country 
every  man  Is  allowed  freedom  of  speech, 
even  the  Vice  President,"  Mr.  Agnew  is 
not  precisely  correct,  because  the  fact  Is 
that  Vice  Presidents  have  freer  speech 
1  than  most  citizens.  To  write  a  Congress- 
man or  to  publish  a  letter  in  a  local  news- 
paper, to  add  a  body  to  the  numbers  at 
a  protest  march  or  to  wire  the  President, 
to  vote  in  an  election  or  to  discuss  poli- 
tics with  one's  friends:  that  is  about  all 
the  free  voice  the  average  citizen  has. 
But  when  Mr.  Agnew  exercises  his  right 
to  free  speech,  he  gets  thousands  of  let- 
ters of  comment,  and  he  gets  them  be- 
cause his  words  are  carried  live  on  tele- 
vision and  played  back  on  radio  and  dis- 
cussed widely  in  print.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's voice  Is  louder  than  most  people's 
voices,  no  matter  how  softly  he  speaks, 
because  It  is  amplified  thousands  of  times 
all  across  this  country  by  the  great  and 
small  media  he  attacks. 

The  mass  media,  because  they  are 
vital  Institutions  in  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, must  willingly  expect  to  be  tested 
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and  tempered  by  public  criticism;  at 
times  they  must  even  expect  their  con- 
duct to  be  foimd  wrong  and  at  such 
times  the  mass  media  must  be  prepared 
to  correct  themselves.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Presidency.  Presidents  must  have  the 
courage  of  leadership  to  accept  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  be  wrong,  and 
when  they  are  wrong  they  must  have  the 
vision  and  the  courage  of  spirit  to  cor- 
rect their  policies.  When  Mr.  Agnew 
finds  grave  fault  with  a  distinguished 
servant  of  our  Nation  simply  because  he 
appeared  on  television  "challenging  and 
contradicting  the  policies  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,"  when  the 
Vice  President  finds  television  commen- 
tators seriously  at  fault  simply  because 
they  contradict  a  President's  statement, 
or  challenge  his  abilities  as  a  politician, 
or  claim  that  the  President  follows  some 
agency's  line — when  these  actions  are 
found  to  be  per  se  a  disservice  to  the 
country,  then  the  democratic  system  in 
this  country  is  at  an  end,  because  one 
of  its  fundamental  liberties,  the  right  to 
free  speech,  is  at  an  end.  Apparently  Mr. 
Agnew  seeks  to  invest  the  Presidency 
with  an  infallibility  and  an  impervious- 
ness  to  criticism  that  are  antiethical  to 
democracy.  The  right  to  free  speech 
means  nothing  If  It  does  not  mean  the 
right  to  criticize,  and  the  right  to  criti- 
cize means  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean 
the  right  to  criticize  the  highest  policy- 
makers of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Agnew  is  right  when  he  says  that 
the  power  of  the  great  broadcast  net- 
works to  distill  the  information  the  Na- 
tion gets,  to  Inspire  Its  imagination,  and 
to  color  Its  opinions  Is  imprecedented.  He 
Is  right  when  he  suggests  that  this  vast 
new  power  has  the  serious  potential  to 
imdo  an  essential  element  of  the  right  of 
free  speech,  the  right  to  have  access  to 
numerous  and  multlfaceted  channels  of 
communications.  One  of  the  assumptions 
about  the  efficacy  of  free  speech  is  that 
the  truth  in  a  democratic  society  will  out 
not  by  official  proclamation  but  rather 
by  free  competition  among  a  variety  of 
versions  of  the  truth. 

But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  mod- 
em Presidency.  Armed  with  the  bureau- 
cratic apparatus  of  the  modem  Presi- 
dency, equipped  with  the  symbolic  power 
of  his  office,  burdened  by  a  responsibility 
and  authority  in  the  world  community 
not  envisioned  by  the  Nation's  founders, 
the  modem  President  has  at  his  hand 
imprecedented  power.  And  this  power  Is 
Immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  avail- 
ability to  the  President  of  the  equally 
unprecedented  power  of  the  mass  media. 
By  Informal  convention  the  President  has 
available  to  him  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Nation  tlirough  the  very  com- 
munications networks  Mr.  Agnew  at- 
tacks. When  the  President  chooses  to 
make  use  of  this  enormous  communica- 
tions power  to  further  the  ends  of  his 
administration,  as  he  did  recently  In  be- 
half of  his  Vietnam  policy,  he  must 
properly,  out  of  respect  for  the  massive 
power  he  wields,  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  healtliy  democratic 
balance,  encourage  the  fullest  and  most 
prompt  discussion  of  his  views,  even  when 
this  discussion  is  critical. 

To  himself  take  advantage  of  the  awe- 
some authority  of  the  mass  media  while 
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simultaneously  impugning  the  Integrity 
of  those  who  later  take  exception  to  his 
views  before  the  very  same  audience,  as 
he  did  the  other  day  through  Mr.  Agnew, 
Is  for  the  President  to  deal  a  double  blow 
to  the  free  inquiry  which  is  the  basis  of 
our  democratic  political  system.  The 
media  as  an  Instrument  of  power  cuts 
many  ways.  The  President  shares  with 
the  other  manipulators  of  the  mass 
media  a  responsibility  for  Its  proper  use. 
and  that  shared  responsibility  Is,  re- 
grettably, no  part  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's speeches. 

Mr.  Agnew's  talks  have  been  dangerous 
In  another  way.  The  Vice  President  finds 
that  the  views  of  the  news  media  do 
not  represent  the  views  of  America  and 
concludes : 

As  With  other  American  institutions,  per- 
haps It  is  time  that  the  networks  were  made 
more  responsive  to  the  views  of  the  nation 
and  more  responsible  to  the  people  they 
serve 

This  Is  perhaps  the  most  alarming 
sentence  In  the  Vice  President's  recent 
pronouncements.  Professional  newsmen 
have  rightly  believed  that  they  should 
be  representative  of  no  one.  They  have 
been  perceptive  enough  to  realize  that 
the  phrase  "the  views  of  America"  Is  for 
all  practical  purposes  an  empty  phrase, 
that  there  is  not  any  single  right  and 
proper  opinion  for  an  American  to  hold, 
that  the  strength  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety such  as  ours  lies  In  the  diversity 
of  Its  views  and  talents  and  peoples. 
Ours  Is  a  heritage  of  strength  through 
diversity;  the  views  of  the  majority  have 
been  strengthened  at  times,  at  times 
chtmged,  and  often  tempered  and  clari- 
fied by  the  views  of  the  minorities.  One 
of  the  most  vital  features  of  a  democratic 
system  such  as  ours  is  that  Its  commu- 
nications networks  facilitate  the  regular 
and  orderly  hearing  of  minority  voices. 
To  give  all  this  up  in  place  of  a  polar- 
ized, acutely  stereotyped  picture  of  U.S. 
opinion  as  divided  into  two  neat  little 
camps,  "the  views  of  America"  and  the 
views  of  the  rest  of  its  citizens,  would  be 
to  give  up  a  fundamental  aspect  of  our 
democratic  national  character. 

And  finally,  I  am  alarmed  by  the  Vice 
President's  recent  speeches  because  they 
have  liberally  distorted  and  falsified  the 
facts,  and  the  surest  way  to  circumvent 
the  free  flow  of  Information  on  which 
our  society  depends  is  to  promote  cc»ifu- 
sion  about  what  the  facts  are.  Mr.  Agmkw 
In  his  Des  Moines  speech  characterized 
Mr.  Harriman's  appearance  on  ABC 
thus: 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Harriman  offered  a  broad 
range  of  gratuitous  advice— challenging  aad 
contradicting  the  policies  outUned  by  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States.  Where  the 
President  bad  issued  a  call  for  unity.  Mr. 
Harriman  was  urging  the  country  not  to 
listen  to  him. 

There  is  a  certain  exquisite  irony  in 
Mr.  Agnew  calling  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Harriman  on  a  matter  of  public  policy 
gratuitous  while  he  him, self  is  offering 
advice  to  a  profession  In  which  he  has 
absolutely  no  experience.  But  aside  from 
that,  what  Mr.  Harriman  actually  said 
bears  no  resemblance  to  what  Mr.  AcNrw 
claims  he  said.  Mr.  Harriman  began  his 
discussion    with    words,    "Well,    John, 
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I'm  sure  you  know  that  I  wouldn't  be 
presumptuous  to  give  a  complete  anal- 
ysis of  a  carefully  thought  out  speech  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  he  wants  to  end  this  war,  and  no 
one  wishes  him  well  more  than  I  do," 
and  ended  it  with  the  words.  "There  are 
so  many  things  we'd  like  to  know  about 
this,  but  I  want  to  end  by  saying  I  wish 
the  President  well.  I  hope  he  can  lead  us 
to  peace.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  story 
we've  heard  tonight."  Such  a  discussion 
simply  cannot  be  characterized  as  one  in 
which  the  public  has  been  urged  not  to 
support  the  President. 

Other  aspects  of  the  Vice  President's 
speeches  are  no  more  fair  or  accurate: 
commentators  exploring  the  concept  of 
news  objectivity  are  characterized  as  ad- 
mitting their  guilt,  the  President  facing 
Vietnam  is  likened  to  Churchill  facing 
the  Germans,  television  analysis  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Cuban  missile  crisis 
speech  is  made  to  disappear.  New  York 
Times  coverage  of  congressional  support 
for  the  President's  Vietnam  policy  is  ob- 
literated. Such  sloppiness,  if,  indeed,  it 
is  only  that,  confuses  the  facts  and  makes 
rational  discussion  much  more  difficult. 
If  the  Vice  President  is  truly  concerned 
about  the  free  flow  of  information,  he 
will  in  the  future  confine  himself  in  his 
speeches  to  honest  remarks. 

The  issues  raised,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  by  the  Vice  President  are  basic 
to  our  political  way  of  life,  and  we  will 
be  wise,  now  that  the  initial  flurry  of 
emotional  reaction  is  over,  to  give  them 
the  thoughtful  consideration  they 
desei"ve. 


POLLUTING  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  8  I  had  the  great  privilege 
and  tremendous  personal  satisfaction  in 
celebrating  my  third  anniversary  as  a 
Member  of  this  legislative  body.  In  this 
3  years  I  have  grown,  I  believe.  In  my 
imderstanding  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  forces  which  moti- 
vate its  actions.  On  November  13,  for 
example.  President  Nixon  had  the  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  House  for  its 
strong  support  of  his  course  of  action 
concerning  Vietnam.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  House  of  Representatives 
recognize  this  course  of  action  to  be 
one  to  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation  subscribe.  In  the 
difHcult  problem  of  Vietnam,  with  its 
grieviously  complicated  foreign  policy 
implications,  the  people  have  a  basic 
understanding  of  what  is  best  for  Amer- 
ica. 

However.  I  am  not  making  this  speech 
to  discuss  the  Vietnam  war.  I  have  done 
this  on  other  occasions,  at  other  times. 
But  what  I  do  want  to  talk  about  today 
is  another  great  challenge  to  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  the  challenge  of  the  problems 
which  we  have  created  for  ourselves  in 
the  pollution  of  our  environment.  Rather 
than  the  death  and  destruction  of  Viet- 
nam I  want  to  talk  about  the  death  and 
destruction  of  our  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
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degradation  of  the  air  which  we  breathe, 
the  depletion  and  waste  of  our  natural 
resources,  the  irresponsible  behavior  of 
us  all  in  our  treatment  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  exist  and  in  which 
our  children  and  our  children's  children 
must  exist. 

There  has  been  a  vast  awakening  in 
this  Nation  ir  recent  years  to  these 
problems.  The  people  have  become  aware 
of  this  destruction.  They  have  become 
aware  of  this  destruction  and  they  have 
begun  to  cry  out  for  answers.  They  want 
to  know  what  can  be  done  to  solve  these 
problems,  they  want  to  know  when  it 
can  be  done,  and  they  want  to  know  why 
it  is  not  being  done. 

There  are  those  visionaries  who  have 
long  recognized  the  lack  of  interest  which 
man  has  had  in  his  environment.  One 
such  man  was  Aldo  Leopold  who  wrote 
"A  Sand  County  Almanac,"  published 
in  1949,  1  year  after  his  death.  The  book 
is  a  classic.  At  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion it  was  a  cry  in  the  wilderness,  if 
you  will  pardon  the  irony  in  that  expres- 
sion, for  an  understanding  of  the  es- 
sential imity  which  exists  between  man 
and  the  laud. 

In  his  introduction  of  a  1966  edition 
of  the  book,  Aldo  Leopold's  son,  Luna, 
states: 

This  generation  of  Aldo  Leopold's  grand- 
children Is  rebelling  on  college  campuses, 
demonstrating  and  working  for  social  causes, 
and  fighting  on  foreign  soli.  This  same  youth 
is  maturing  at  that  moment  of  time  which 
is  pivotal  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  "things 
wild  and  free"  that  Aldo  Leopold  understood 
so  wisely  and  expressed  so  eloquently. 

Of  all  the  causes  that  attract  the  attention 
of  these  young  people,  the  plight  of  nature 
is  one  which  may  be  truly  a  last  call.  Things 
wild  and  free  are  being  destroyed  by  the 
impersonality  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
land.  What  better  way  to  fight  the  destruc- 
tion of  nature  than  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  young  this  powerful  plea  for  a  land 
ethic? 

With  the  Vietnam  moratorium  so  re- 
cently at  hand  need  more  be  said?  The 
concern  and  dedication  and  idealism  of 
the  young  have  a  potential  role  of  great 
responsibility  in  this  battle  to  improve 
our  environment. 

The  history  of  our  Nation  has  been 
one  of  growing  concern.  Prom  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  our  con- 
servation leaders  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today — and  I  hesitate  to 
mention  any  names  because  there  are 
many,  but  John  Dincell  and  John  Sat- 
LOR  deserve  special  praise — ^we  have 
grown  in  concern.  The  Congress  has 
passed  meaningful  legislation  in  the 
past.  Accepting  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  report  last  week  in  approving 
$800  million  for  construction  of  water 
pollution  control  facilities,  points  out  our 
growing  concern.  It  is  not  often  that 
more  than  40  different  conservation 
minced  organizations,  "The  Citizens 
Crusade  for  Clean  Waters,"  can  get  to- 
gether behind  one  legislative  proposal, 
but  they  showed  iron  resolution  on  this 
one. 

We  have  not  contaminated  our  earth 
and  sky  knowingly  and  intentionally. 
Our  vast  and  Immensely  fruitful  tech- 
nology has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
our  understanding  of  all  of  its  implica- 
tions. 
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Rachel  Carson  in  "The  Silent  Spring" 
threw  down  a  gaimtlet,  along  with  many 
others.  She  helped  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  need  for  this  undertsanding.  Our 
education  on  the  need  for  pollution  con- 
trol and  conservation  has  caught  up 
with  our  immatched  abilities  to  produce 
material  wealth. 

And  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  have 
recognized  the  need  to  do  battle  in  this 
war  on  pollution.  They  have  illustrated 
this  willingness  in  many  ways  including 
in  many  States  the  ultimate  in  the  ex- 
pression of  interest:  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  bond  issues  for  construction  of 
pollution  control  facilities,  at  a  time 
when  the  screams  against  higher  taxes 
have  been  the  loudest.  The  people  want 
to  wage  a  war  against  pollution  and  I  am 
totally  convinced  that  we  must  wage  this 
war  and  I  would  at  this  time  like  to  de- 
clare my  own  personal  war  against  the 
continuing  pollution  of  our  environment 
I  call  upon  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  join  me  in  this  declaration. 
We  must  get  with  the  people  in  this  great 
conflict. 

The  question  then  becomes  can  we  win 
this  war?  Can  we  cleanse  our  rivers  and 
our  lakes  and  our  air?  Can  we  halt  the 
waste  of  our  resources?  Can  we  bring  hu- 
man populations  into  a  state  of  balance, 
a  state  of  unity  with  the  land?  Does  man 
bear  in  him  the  seeds  of  his  own  destruc- 
tion which  are  now  germanating  in  an 
in-eversible  growth?  It  is  the  challenge 
of  man.  In  this  Nation  it  is  the  challenge 
of  free  men.  But  we  are  free  to  make  the 
toughest  kinds  of  decisions.  We  ase  free 
to  control  our  own  future.  We  are  free  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  for  voluntarily 
limiting  our  freedoms,  for  our  own  long- 
term  good,  for  the  long-term  good  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 

I  have  often  heard  someone  say 
"wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  have  a 
benevolent  dictator  who  felt  this  way  or 
that  way  and  imposed  his  will  upon  the 
populous."  And  in  this  situation  that 
thought  will  frequently  occur.  But  there 
is  no  such  human  being  and  there  never 
will  be  such.  We  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  only  in  freedom  can  men  respond  to 
the  need  for  change  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  impose  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
human  spirit.  Freedom  is  an  explosion  of 
ideas  and  incentives  and  an  ever  growing 
stimulus  to  human  betterment.  Freedom 
allows  man  to  do  in  a  voluntary  way 
those  things  which  he  ought  to  do,  for  his 
physical  and  spiritual  well  being  and  the 
physical  and  spiritual  well  being  of  his 
children  and  his  children's  children. 

The  objectives  of  this  war  are  simple. 
I  envision  an  America  and  a  world  where 
man  and  earth  are  in  basic  harmony.  We 
have  seen  enough  in  our  triumphs  in 
space  to  know  that  there  Is  great  hos- 
tility to  the  existence  of  life  on  other 
planets  in  our  solar  system.  If  there  is  life 
in  the  far  reaches  of  space  it  may  well  be 
that  distance  alone  wUl  prevent  benefits 
from  that  knowledge  to  man  from  earth 
for  many  generations.  It  is  time  to  give 
up  ideas  of  escape  from  this  planet  which 
God  has  created  for  us.  It  is  time  to  use 
our  God-given  abilities  and  create  a 
world  of  harmony. 

We  must  establish  goals  to  accomplish 
this  harmony.  Our  water  after  use  by 
humans  or  industry  must  be  returned  to 
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its  natiu-al  course  to  the  sea  as  clean  or 
perhaps  in  better  condition  than  when  it 
was  first  used.  But  under  any  circum- 
stances we  must  imderstand  what  the 
effects  are  of  changes  we  bring  to  that 
water.  We  must  give  ourselves  the  op- 
portunity to  decide  what  is  in  our  own 
long-term  best  interests  in  water  use. 

Is  It  better  to  pay  a  small  amount 
more  for  a  car  today  knowing  that  in 
so  doing  a  Lake  Erie  can  be  saved?  Is 
it  better  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  for 
a  dress  or  a  suit  knowing  that  in  so  doing 
a  Grand  River  can  be  saved?  Is  it  better 
to  pay  a  few  dollars  more  in  income  or 
property  tax  knowing  that  in  so  doing 
the  "old  swimming  hole"  will  once  more 
be  clean  and  safe  for  our  children?  Our 
goal  must  be  restoration  of  our  water 
resources  so  that  they  exist  in  a  condi- 
tion which  will  allow  maximum  human 
use  and  the  quiet,  tranquilizing  beauty 
of  an  environment  where  man  is  in  har- 
mony with  nature. 

We  must  establish  as  a  goal  clean  air — 
air  which  will  not  cause  disease  and  suf- 
fering, air  which  will  not  choke  and  ir- 
ritate, air  which  does  not  carry  needless 
dirt  and  waste  and  contamination.  But 
we  must  develop  a  better  imderstanding 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  air  which 
supports  the  food  we  grow,  the  air  which 
helps  to  warm  the  earth  and  protect 
us  from  space-born  radiation.  Should  we 
continue  to  bum  our  fossil  fuels  at  pro- 
digious rates?  Can  we  burn  our  waste 
products  with  continued  impunity?  What 
are  the  long-term  relationships  of  oxida- 
tion and  photosynthesis  with  respect  to 
our  atmosphere?  We  want  clean  air,  and 
we  must  learn  what  it  is. 

The  littering  of  our  Ismdscape  with 
Junk  cars,  and  other  forms  of  human 
waste  is  a  tragic  illustration  of  another 
grave  problem  facing  this  Nation.  There 
is  irony  in  this  problem  because  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  America  con- 
sumes more  raw  materials  and  natural 
resources  than  almost  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together.  We  are  the  most 
efScient  producers  on  earth.  And  this  is 
a  great  tribute  to  our  people  and  our  sys- 
tem. But  we  must  become  something 
more.  We  must  become  the  most  efficient 
users  of  natural  resources. 

It  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  take  inven- 
tory of  its  natural  resources  and  the 
natural  resources  of  its  supplier  nations. 
And  then  we  must  do  more.  We  must 
explore  methods  for  resource  conserva- 
tion. Can  we  afford  to  lose  our  basic 
metals  through  disposal  in  city  dumps 
and  land  fills  or  in  automobile  grave- 
yards or  along  our  roadsides?  Can  we 
afford  disposable  products  today  made 
from  raw  materials  that  will  be  scarce 
tomorrow?  Can  we  allow  automobiles  to 
lie  in  ravines  and  barnyards  rusting  into 
pools  of  nothing?  Can  we  dump  cans  and 
broken  tricycles  and  battered  refrigera- 
tors in  a  city  dump  and  ever  expect  to 
use  their  basic  metals  again?  We  cannot. 
The  concentrations  of  basic  ores  took 
billions  of  years  to  develop  on  our  earth's 
crust,  and  we  have  the  audacity  to  scatter 
them  to  the  winds  in  a  few  minutes  of 
geologic  time. 

There  are  answers  to  these  problems. 
Reynolds  Aluminum  has  begun  pilot  pro- 
grams for  the  salvage  of   aluminum 
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cans — $200  a  ton  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Miami,  40,000  cans  to  the  ton,  one-half 
cent  a  can.  I  imderstand  the  progrsun  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  will  be  expand- 
ed. I  hope  so.  And  I  would  hope  that 
steel  manufacturers  and  glass  manufac- 
turers would  find  similar  programs  pos- 
sible. The  problem  is  not  just  one  of 
waste,  of  course.  It  is  also  one  of  gross 
impairment  of  the  beauty  of  our  road- 
sides and  backwoods  trails  and  lawns  and 
lakeshores  and  river  banlcs  and  cities. 

I  have  been  told  that  automobile  man- 
ufacturers require  high-grade  steel  for 
their  products  and  that  scrap  steel  has 
too  much  impurity  in  it  for  use  in  pro- 
ducing the  sheet  steel  automakers  need. 
And  what  is  the  basic  source  of  scrap 
steel?  Junk  automobiles.  Too  much  cop- 
per and  nickel  and  chromium  in  a  No. 
2  bundle  of  scrap  steel — one  junked  car. 
The  copper  comes  from  the  wiring  in  the 
car.  The  nickel  makes  steel  stainless. 
Chromium  makes  the  bumpers  shiny. 

The  answer  is  greatly  complicated.  But 
the  goal  is  the  return  of  all  possible  scrap 
metals  to  the  use  cycle.  To  use  our  raw 
materials  efficiently  we  must  use  them 
over  and  over  again.  In  some  way  we 
must  develop  incentives  for  greater  sal- 
vage and  reuse  of  our  basic  raw  materials 
so  that  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  will  not  curse  us  for  our  selfish- 
ness and  lack  of  foresight. 

We  must  encourage  efforts  to  limit  the 
number  of  people  who  will  share  the 
resources  of  this  earth.  There  are  a  few 
million  over  200  million  people  Uving  in 
this  Nation  today.  By  the  year  2000  the 
forecast  is  for  300  million  people.  That  is 
50  percent  more  in  only  30  years.  And  the 
earth's  population  may  well  double  in 
that  same  period,  from  3  to  6  billion.  The 
problems  of  today  are  nothing  compared 
to  the  problems  tomorrow  will  bring  if 
this  uncontrolled  growth  continues.  Our 
goal  must  be  a  stable  human  population 
on  this  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  state  the  problems  which  face 
us.  It  is  another  matter  to  solve  those 
problems.  And  I  am  not  presumptuous 
enough  to  claim  to  know  the  answers. 
But  there  are  some  paths  which  have 
been  laid  by  those  before  us  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  human  knowledge  which 
we  have  followed  in  other  matters.  We 
do  not  really  have  to  strike  out  into  any 
great  unknowns.  Granted,  some  of  the 
studies  remain  to  be  made  and  some  of 
the  technologies  need  to  be  further  de- 
veloped. Our  communications  tech- 
niques need  to  be  improved.  But  by  and 
large  I  believe  that  what  we  need  most  is 
the  incentive  to  wage  this  war. 

Let  me  just  suggest  a  few  steps  which 
might  be  taken  if  my  logic  and  perspec- 
tive are  correct. 

We  need  to  establish  a  Department  on 
the  Environment  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Govenunent.  Only  in  so  doing  wUl  we 
be  able  to  concentrate  Federal  Govern- 
ment attention  in  this  war  on  pollution. 
The  Department  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  and  carrying  out 
programs  to  control  air,  water,  and  noise 
pollution,  and  to  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources including  our  minerals  and  our 
soil.  The  Department  would  have  new 
responsibilities  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  to  include  the  encouragement  of 
land  use  planning,  raw  material  use 
plarming,  populmtion  planning,  and  re- 
lated international  programs. 

I  would  envision  the  transfer  to  this 
new  agency  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare's  solid  waste  dis- 
posal program  and  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Pesticide  Reg- 
ulation Division  and  small  community 
and  rural  area  water  systems  and  waste 
disposal  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's waste  disposal  programs.  It 
would  seem  in  order  to  give  this  agency 
some  final  word  on  a  multitude  of  Fed- 
eral programs  affecting  the  environment 
such  as  highway  construction  and  loca- 
tion. Corps  of  Engineers  dredging  and 
construction  programs,  airport  construc- 
tion and  location,  agriculture  irrigation 
and  drainage  programs,  powerplamts  lo- 
cation and  operation,  certain  military 
weapons  testing,  and  so  on.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  someone  must 
evaluate  the  effects  of  Federal  programs 
on  other  than  those  who  receive  direct 
benefits. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  such  an 
agency  would  have  great  powers  over 
human  activity.  But  the  Congress  would 
retain  basic  control  to  direct  these  ac- 
tivities as  the  people  see  fit.  And  what  Ls 
the  alternative? 

To  provide  this  basic  control  I  would 
recommend  the  establishment  of  House 
and  Senate  Standing  Committees  on  the 
Enviroimient.  Give  them  responsibilities 
for  air,  land,  and  water  management  in- 
cluding the  research,  education  pro- 
grams, and  facilities  involved.  They 
would  have  the  basic  responsibilities  for 
our  natural  resources.  They  would  es- 
tablish the  broad  framework  within 
which  assistance  would  be  provided  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  carry 
out  related  programs.  I  would  antici- 
pate that  such  committees  would  find 
an  immediate  need  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  funds  for  water  pollution 
control  facilities.  I  would  anticipate  that 
such  committees  would  find  an  immedi- 
ate need  to  revise  FWPCA  priorities  to 
match  the  dire  threat  to  the  Great  Lakes 
of  continued  pollution.  I  would  envision 
a  maximum  use  of  tax  sharing  in  these 
programs. 

How  can  we  finance  all  of  this  con- 
sidering the  great  inflation  and  budgetary 
problems  of  today?  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  great  needs  in  educa- 
tion which  the  Congress  recognized  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  in  adopting  the  Cohelan 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolution 
covering  HEW.  We  recognize  the  great 
need  for  welfare  reform  and  the  high 
initial  cost  of  the  President's  program 
to  break  the  welfare  cycle.  We  have  sup- 
ported the  President  in  his  plam  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  and  should  not  count 
on  funds  from  that  source  until  an  hon- 
orable peace  has  been  achieved.  But 
there  are  Federal  programs  which  are 
low  priority  if  not  altogether  wasteful 
and  I  would  suggest  that  these  programs 
be  substantially  reduced  or  eliminated 
so  that  we  can  effectively  fight  this  war 
on  pollution. 
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I  am  speaking  of  the  $4  billion  which 
can  be  saved  annually  in  our  farm  sub- 
sidy programs.  Adopt  legislation  to  help 
the  marginal  farmer  train  for  meaning- 
ful employment  and  phase  out  those 
price  support  programs  which  only  en- 
courage high  prices  to  consimiers  and 
low  prices  to  farmers. 

There  are  the  possibilities  of  sub- 
stantial cutbacks  in  public  works  proj- 
ects. Substantial  savings  can  be  made 
through  a  reduction  in  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Europe  with  a  greater  share  of  the 
defense  burden  then  falling  on  those 
there  whose  interests  are  equal  to  our 
own,  but  whose  contribution  to  their 
own  defense  has  been  insufficient. 

At  least  $5  billion  each  year  could  be 
made  available  from  these  soiu-ces.  Could 
that  amount  of  Federal  dollars  each  year 
for  the  next  10  years  help  to  win  this 
war  on  pollution?  I  am  confident'  that  it 
could  and  I  am  confldent  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  their  tax  dollars  spent 
in  this  way.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  and 
I  know  that  this  war  on  pollution  will 
not  reach  its  full  force  without  a  total 
commitment  from  th"  public,  without 
the  encouragement  of  individual  partici- 
pation, without  the  vigor  and  idealism 
of  our  college  students,  without  business 
and  labor  and  industry  support  and  a 
great  deal  of  help  from  local.  State,  and 
National  Government. 

We  need  to  enlist  every  civic  organiza- 
tion in  this  Nation  to  play  a  specific  role. 
We  need  to  call  on  as  many  individuals 
as  possible  to  fight  in  this  war  on  a  vol- 
imtary  basis. 

Congressman  Jim  O'Hara  has  just  dis- 
tributed to  Members  of  Congress  the 
story  of  volxmteer  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
Clinton  River  in  his  district.  A  magnif- 
icent job  has  been  done  here  by  civic 
organizations  and  individuals  to  clean 
up  the  accumulated  wastes  and  evidence 
of  human  misuse  of  this  once  beautiful 
stream.  The  citizens  of  Owosso,  Mich., 
hsid  enough  of  junk  and  old  tires  and 
despoiled  banks  along  the  Shiawassee 
River  there  and  voluntarily  pitched  in 
and  cleaned  up  the  mess.  Bill  Steiger 
has  a  great  program  in  his  district.  And 
no  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  other  ex- 
amples of  such  individual  and  civic  ef- 
fort when  the  idea  has  been  presented 
and  developed. 

We  need  to  ask  business  and  labor  and 
industry  to  take  on  specific  objectives. 
State  and  local  governments  have  ob- 
vious tasks. 

It  will  take  a  tremendous  organization 
to  accomplish  the  monumental  job  of 
bringing  all  of  the  forces  of  free  men 
to  bear  for  victory. 

My  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a  privately  supported  task  force  to 
carry  out  oiu:  objectives,  to  marshal  the 
support  we  must  have.  I  would  strongly 
encourage  that  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  committee  act 
as  a  watchdog  on  the  progress  in  this 
war.  We  should  set  up  a  long-term  sys- 
tematic program  for  followup.  As  a 
corollary  to  this  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Congress,  I  believe,  if  a  regiilar  re- 
port were  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  indicating  our  progress.  It  could 
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be  something  reported  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  thermometer  in  a  United  Fund 
fundraising  drive.  What  is  our  national 
goal  for  nutrient  removal  from  our  lakes 
and  streams  and  how  far  along  the  path 
to  reaching  that  goal  have  we  come? 
Could  it  be  reported  on  a  weekly  basis  as 
pollution  control  facilities  come  on- 
stream?  On  a  monthly  basis? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  wait  longer  to 
make  this  all-out  effort  to  bring  man 
into  harmony  with  his  environment.  I 
cannot  see  why  the  next  decade  would 
not  be  the  proper  time  framework  in 
which  to  fight  and  win  this  war.  He 
might  want  to  call  them  the  sobering 
seventies  because  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
struggle.  It  will  not  be  without  wrought 
emotion  and  anguish  and  distress.  It  will 
not  be  without  political  battles  and  nar- 
row vision  conflicts  and  legitimate  dif- 
ferences. But  let  us  set  Januai-y  1,  1980, 
as  the  date  for  victory  over  pollution  and 
waste  and  the  ecologic  follies  of  the  past. 

And  just  one  other  thought,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  war  requires  a  theme  song, 
a  rallying  cry,  if  you  will.  There  is  such  a 
song.  It  is  called  "America  The  Beauti- 
ful." And  I  will  insert  the  words  to  that 
great  national  hymn  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  recommend 
that  it  be  made  our  national  anthem — 
on  January  1,  1980. 

America  the  Beautiful 

Oh,  beautiful  for  spacloios  skies,  for  amber 
waves  of  grain,  for  purple  mountain  majesties 
above  the  fruited  plain!  America!  America! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee,  and  crown  thy 
good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining 
sea! 

Oh,  beautiful  for  Pilgrim  feet,  whose  stern 
impassioned  stress  a  thoroughfare  for  free- 
dom beat  across  the  wilderness!  America! 
America!  God  mend  thy  ev'ry  flaw,  confirm 
thy  soul  In  self  control,  thy  liberty  in  law! 

Oh,  beautiful  for  heroes  prov'd  in  liberat- 
ing strife,  who  more  than  self  their  country 
lov'd  and  mercy  more  than  life!  America! 
America;  may  God  thy  gold  refine,  till  all 
success  be  nobleness,  and  every  gain  divine! 

Oh,  beautiful  for  patriot  dream  that  seee 
beyond  the  years  thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
undlmm'd  by  human  tears!  America!  Amer- 
ica! God  shed  his  grace  on  thee,  and  crown 
thy  good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shin- 
ing sea! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  have  a  basic 
understanding  of  what  is  best  for  Amer- 
ica. They  want  an  end  to  the  filth  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  in  the  waters  of  the 
earth,  on  the  land  where  we  live.  Let  us 
get  with  the  people. 


SOVIET  MISTREATMENT  OF  JEWS — 
A  FERVENT  PLEA 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
try has  been  shocked,  and  all  of  us 
are  dismayed,  by  the  reports  we  receive 
from  time  to  time  concerning  mistreat- 
ment of  Jews  by  Russian  officials  under 
the  Soviet  regime  in  Russia,  and  that 
these  outrages  have  been  confirmed  by 
documentary  evidence  corroborated  by 
statements  of  officials  and  the  people. 
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I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York,  the  Hon- 
orable Jonathan  Binghah,  and  other  es- 
teemed colleagues,  in  associating  myself 
with  them  in  asking  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  urge  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  U.N.  officially  to  recognize  and  cir- 
culate among  its  members  the  request  of 
the  Israel  Government  on  the  specific 
case  they  cite,  and  to  refer  the  matter 
for  action  to  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

In  addition.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
is  being  requested  to  urge  New  Zealand 
Ambassador  Baxter  to  the  U.N.  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  General  that  this 
matter  be  officially  referred  to  the  Com- 
mission and  placed  on  the  Commission's 
agenda  for  consideration  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Further,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
concern  of  the  U.S.  Government  be  ex- 
pressed immediately  over  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  with  a  firm  request  for  thor- 
ough investigation. 

I  sti-ongly  endorse  this  protest  and 
action,  and  respectfully  urge  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
the  U.N.  and  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  achieve  official  U.N.  action  on  this 
serious  problem,  which  disturbs  so  many 
people  all  over  the  world,  particularly  in 
our  own  country  where  all  men  and 
women  are  equal  under  the  law  and  are 
entitled,  regardless  of  race,  class,  creed, 
or  status,  to  be  treated  fairly,  justly,  and 
honorably,  and  to  be  protected  in  all 
their  individual  rights. 

Anti-Semitism  is  a  curse  and  a  scourge 
to  humanity  and  it  must  be  banished  by 
all  mankind,  and  this  Nation  must  set 
the  example,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past. 

The  Jews  must  be  freed  from  the  cruel 
bondage  of  Soviet  discrimination  and 
mistreatments,  and  I  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  a  determined  lead  in  strik- 
ing down  these  crass  violations  of  ordi- 
nary human  rights  and  plead  with  all 
my  heart  with  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  Russian  people  to  end  these  de- 
plorable practices  that  shock  world 
conscience. 


TIME  FOR  START  ON  TENNESSEE- 
TOMBIGBEE  WATERWAY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  our  population  soars  above  the  200- 
million  mark,  our  Nation's  waterway 
transportation  network  must  be  ex- 
panded to  relieve  congestion  and  pres- 
sures on  Itmd  transportation  routes. 

In  this  connection  the  proposed  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  would  per- 
form a  vital  and  Important  function  by 
linking  Tennessee  and  the  Midsouth  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  in  a  recent 
editorial  imderlined  the  importance  of 
this  project  and  I  am  placing  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  most  important  matter. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

Time  fob  Stabt  on  Tombigbee 

Federal  Budget  Director  Robert  P.  Mayo 
has  promised  that  his  department  will  try 
to  find  room  in  next  years  budget  for  funds 
to  begin  construction  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgee  waterway. 

Officials  from  five  states  met  with  the 
budget  director  Thursday  to  urge  some  move 
on  the  long-awaited  project.  Rep.  Joe  Evlns 
of  Tennessee's  Fourth  District,  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  said 
the  group  would  like  to  see  $5  mUllon  in  the 
budget  for  the  beginning  of  construction. 

Although  there  is  no  assurance  that  con- 
struction funds  will  be  Included  In  the  new 
budget,  Mr.  Mayo's  reaction  Is  the  most 
promising  sign  that  has  been  seen  In  some 
time. 

Even  If  the  full  $5  miUlon  figure  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Evlns  Is  not  realized,  an 
amount  of  $2.5  to  93  million  would  be  en- 
couraging. The  important  thing  Is  to  make 
some  beginning  on  construction.  After  this 
is  done,  it  should  be  less  difficult  to  acquire 
funds  later  for  continuation  of  the  construc- 
tion. 

The  Tennesoee-Tomblgbee  project — ^whlch 
would  open  up  a  direct  water  route  from 
Middle  Tennessee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico- 
has  been  In  the  planning  stage  for  many 
years.  It  Is  time  that  all  the  planning  and 
hopes  that  have  gone  Into  this  needed  proj- 
ect are  brought  to  fruition.  It  Is  hoped  the 
budget  director's  try  to  Include  construction 
will  be  more  than  Just  another  putoff. 


THE  MINERAL  KING  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, shortly  before  he  died,  Walt  Disney 
was  quoted  as  saying  about  the  Mineral 
King  Valley  of  California: 

I  thought  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  I  had  ever  seen  and  want  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

Much  SIS  I  agree  with  Mr.  Disney's 
opinion,  I  do  not  find  myself  In  accord 
with  his  means  of  sharing  Mineral  King's 
natural  values. 

Mineral  King  already  represents  a 
major  battle  between  commercial  inter- 
ests and  environmental  protectors,  be- 
tween conservationists  and  recreational- 
ists.  While  the  Disney  organization  moves 
ahead  with  plans  for  a  huge  $35  million 
resort  complex  in  Mineral  King,  con- 
servation groups  such  as  the  Sierra  Club 
are  attacking  ttie  project  as  a  travesty 
upon  the  public  interest. 

The  issue  at  Mineral  King  is  not  that 
of  development  or  no  development;  all 
sides  concur  that  the  recreational  and 
natural  values  Mineral  King  offers  can  be 
built  up  and  protected.  The  key  question 
is  one  of  degree. 

I  recognize  the  desire  for  additional 
recreational  facilities  In  southern  and 
central  California,  but  I  believe  a  com- 
plex of  the  size  planned  by  the  Disney  or- 
ganization would  cause  irrevocable 
physical  damage  to  this  region — which 
includes  the  surrounding  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park. 

For  that  reason  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
13521,  a  bill,  which,  if  enacted,  would  in- 
clude Mineral  King  within  the  existing 
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Sequoia  National  Park.  Giving  Mineral 
King  National  Park  status  would  be  the 
best  long-range  solution  providing  ade- 
quate protection  for  natural  values  of  the 
area,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  for  new 
recreational  development  which  would  be 
more  limited  in  scope  than  the  Disney 
plans. 

Over  past  months  I  have  collected  a 
valuable  group  of  analyses,  articles,  and 
editorials  concerning  the  Mineral  King 
controversy,  and  I  would  like  to  place 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Summary  of  the  Proposed  Mineral  King 

Project 
(Prepared  by  John  Rettenmayer  and  Albert 
HlU  from  Information  supplied  by  Walt 
Disney   Productions   and   the  U.S.   Forest 
Service,   revised   March   30,    1969) 
The   mountains   provide   variety   for   our 
lives — clean  air  and  water,  quiet,  solitude, 
uncluttered  vistas,  and  beauty.  These  things 
we   prize,   but   they   must  be   guarded,   for 
they  can  disappear  as  quickly  In  the  moun- 
tains as  they  have  elsewhere.  Clean  air  and 
water  can  be  polluted,  quiet  and  solitude 
can  be  lost  to  the  crowds,  the  vistas  and 
beauty   overwhelmed   by   the  structures   of 
man.  That  is  what  may  happen  to  Mineral 
King. 

THE     DEVELOPMENT    IS    TOO    BIG    FOR    MINERAL 

KINS 

Too  many  people 

1.  The  developer,  Walt  Disney  Productions, 
expects  1,000,000  visitors  annually.  This  Is 
roughly  half  the  number  that  causes  a  seri- 
ous overcrowding  In  Yosemlte  Valley,  an 
area  which  Is  approximately  7  times  the  size 
of  Mineral  King. 

2.  It  Is  primarily  a  summer  resort.  60%  of 
the  total  visitation  Is  expected  during  the 
summer  months — 5,000  to  10,000  visitors  per 
day.  Dispersal  Into  the  back-country,  which 
the  Forest  Service  proposes,  cannot  be  ade- 
quate to  spare  the  valley,  but  will  render 
the  high-country  imattractlve  for  hiking, 
fishing,  and  other  summer  mountain  recrea- 
tion. 

8.  The  acoustics  of  the  high  lake  basins 
Is  excellent.  Noise  from  hundreds  of  down- 
hill hikers  wlU  degrade  the  quiet,  remote 
atmosphere  of  the  back-country.  The  cama- 
raderie of  the  trail  wlU  be  lost  to  the  Im- 
personality of  the  freeway.  (The  noise  prob- 
lem will  be  severely  aggravated  by  the  regu- 
lar  helicopter   service   which   Is   planned.) 

4.  Trampling,  littering,  and  pollution  are 
other  likely  problems. 

Too  many  structures 

6.  The  hotel  complex  with  1030  rooms  (the 
11 -story  Disneyland  Hotel  has  only  808 
rooms)    will  dominate  the  valley. 

6.  Numerous  restaurants  (one  atop  a 
peak)  will  serve  2300  guests  at  one  time. 

7.  Parking  will  be  provided  for  3,600  auto- 
mobiles In  an  8-10  level  parking  structure 
adorned  with  a  heUport. 

8.  22  ski  lifts,  penetrating  Into  every  major 
lake  basin  and  to  the  ridge-top  boundary 
with  Sequoia  National  Park,  will  mar  the 
landscape  like  powerllnes.  Service  roads  for 
lifts  and  other  faciUtles  will  further  scar 
and  mechanize  the  back-country. 

9.  Specialty  shops,  conference  center, 
theatre,  swimming  pools,  and  a  golf  course 
distract  from  the  area's  primary  use  as 
mountain  recreation.  They  serve  only  to 
attract  more  people  to  an  area  that  will  al- 
ready be  too  crowded  to  be  fully  enjoyed. 

DESTRUCTION    OF   NATURAL   BEA17TT 

10.  Walt  Disney  said:  "Our  plan  for  the 
area  Is  being  guided  by  one  other  very  Im- 
portant consideration:  Mineral  King's  great 
natural  beauty  must  be  preserved  at  aU 
costs."  Tet  the  Disney  company  reports 
state:  "...  grooming  and  manicuring  of  most 
slopes  .  .  .  will  require  extensive  bulldozing 
and  blasting  In  most  lower  areas  and  exten- 
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slve  rock  removal  at  higher  elevations"  and 
"Extensive  cuts  and  fills  and  site  grading 
WlU  be  required  In  the  parking  area  and  In 
the  vUlage  area."  The  result  will  no  doubt 
be  a  weU-manlcured  resort,  but  It  wlU  not 
be  the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
which  Walt  Disney  spoke. 

11.  Other  alterations  of  the  natural  scene 
wUl  be  the  relocation  and  channelization  of 
the  Kaweah  River  (In  two  places)  and  of 
Monarch  Creek,  and  the  creation  of  a  reser- 
voir which  win  destroy  the  choice  meadow 
land  In  the  middle  of  the  valley.  A  golf  course 
may  be  located  beyond  the  reservoir.  Ava- 
lanche control  win  require  an  extensive 
amount  of  earth-moving. 

IMPACT    ON    SEQUOIA    NATIONAL    PARK 

12.  The  new  high-speed  highway  across 
the  park  to  Mineral  King  would  endanger 
half  of  the  Giant  Sequoia  trees  which  Ue 
below  the  road. 

13.  Of  great  concern  Is  the  potentially  dan- 
gerous precedent  which  would  be  set  if  this 
road  for  non-park  purposes  Is  allowed  to 
cross  the  park.  Precedents  are  Important  In 
the  American  system  of  government,  and  this 
one  could  well  lead  to  further  Invasions  of 
the  National  Park  System. 

14.  The  noise  pollution  In  the  Kaweah 
canyon  will  be  greatly  aggravated  by  heavy 
auto  traffic  and  helicopter  transportation  in 
and  out  of  the  resort.  It  is  expected  that  1200 
cars  per  hour  will  pass  through  the  park 
during  the  main  arrival  and  departure  times. 

15.  Powerllnes  to  service  the  development 
will  be  strung  across  the  Park. 

16.  A  separate  private  development  planned 
for  160  acres  adjacent  to  the  park  at  SUver 
City  WlU  add  to  the  Impact  on  the  area  In 
general  and  on  the  park  In  particular.  This 
development  will  not  be  under  control  of 
either  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Park  Service. 

17.  Testimony  presented  by  Disney  Produc- 
tions at  wilderness  hearings  proposed  ex- 
clusion from  wilderness  classification  of  por- 
tions of  the  park  next  to  Mineral  King  and 
In  Hockett  Meadows.  The  company  said  these 
park  areas  would  be  desirable  for  expansion 
of  their  resort  faclUUesI  It  U  exacUy  this 
expanslon-mlnded  atUtude,  particularly 
where  the  park  Is  concerned,  that  bothers 
many  people. 

COST    TO    THE    TAXPATEB 

18.  90%  of  the  cost  Of  the  new  highway 
to  service  the  Disney  development  will  be  paid 
for  from  gas  taxes  contributed  by  Southern 
Callfomlans.  The  rest  comes  from  U.S.  tax- 
payers. The  stated  cost  of  the  highway  Is  $25 
mUllon,  though  some  highway  experts  think 
It  will  be  closer  to  »50  million. 

THE    FOREST    SERVICE     ROLE 

19.  There  have  been  no  public  hearings  for 
the  expression  of  resjjonslble  public  comment 
on  the  appropriateness  of  the  proposed  reaort 
development  on  public  land,  despite  several 
requests  for  such  bearings  by  concerned 
citizens. 

20.  While  minimum  standards  for  the  de- 
velopment have  been  set,  no  limits  on  the 
maximum  size  have  been  Indicated.  Indeed, 
although  the  prospectus  specified  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  M  million,  the  bid  which  was 
accepted  was  for  t35  million. 

21.  The  Forest  Service  requested  and  ac- 
cepted a  bid  for  the  large-scale  develc^ment 
of  Mineral  King  three  years  before  complet- 
ing a  study  of  the  Impact  that  such  a  de- 
velopment would  have  on  Mineral  King. 

22.  The  development  appears  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The  area  was 
recognized  by  the  69th  Congress  as  being  of 
park  quality  and  was  given  special  status  as 
the  Sequoia  National  Oame  Refuge.  Congress 
should  decide  whether  that  status  should  b« 
drasticaUy  changed. 

PROLIFERATtON     OF    RESORT    AREAS 

23.  The  Spring  1969  Issue  of  "Skiing" 
magazine  announced  that  ".  .  .  at  the  risk 
of  being  accused  by  one  of  Its  major  lease- 
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holders  of  'overbuild",  the  USPS  has  offered  a 
prospectus  on  Trail  Peak,  another  on  Dunder- 
berg.  another  on  Yuba  Gap — and  Is  about  to 
offer  one  for  the  development  of  Sherwln 
Bowl,  practically  In  Mammoth  Mountain's 
backyard."  Clearly  Mineral  King  Is  not  the 
only  place  In  the  Sierra  which  Is  desirable 
for  skiing.  (Note  that  Trail  Peak  is  directly 
east  of  Mineral  King  and  Is  even  closer  to 
Los  Angeles.)  The  article  closed  with,  "An- 
other school  of  thought  adhered  to  by  some 
Forest  Service  officials  is  that  eventually  the 
additional  areas  will  tend  to  generate  more 
business  rather  that  oversaturate  the  mar- 
ket." We  can  only  ask,  "Is  it  the  proper  role 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  generate,  business 
for  the  ski  Industry?" 

24.  Perhaps  the  various  jurisdictions  of  the 
Forest  Service  should  get  together  and  arrive 
at  a  "zoning"  plan  for  the  entire  Sierra.  New 
recreation/entertainment  complexes  should 
be  put  In  areas  which  are  already  used  for 
that  purpose.  Uncommercialized  natural 
areas  such  as  Mineral  King  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  local  empire-buUding  within  the 
Forest  Service. 

(Prom     the     New     York    Times     Magazine. 

Aug.   17,   19691 

Protectionists    Versus    Recreationalists — 

The  Battle  or  Mineral  King 

(By  Arnold  Hano) 

High  In  California's  Sierra  Nevada  nestles 

a  small   alpine  valley,   ringed   by   bold   and 

snowy  peaks.  Towering  stands  of  pine,  cedar 

and  fir  rise  up  from  granite  beds  to  set  the 

air  tingling  with  the  smell  of  Christmas  all 

year  round. 

Mineral  King  Valley,  located  within  the 
northern  tip  of  the  Sequoia  National  Forest, 
228  miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles.  Is  a 
serene-appearing  place.  Backpackers  come 
each  summer  to  hike  over  the  rldgellne  into 
the  wilderness  beyond.  Fishermen  angle  for 
trout  In  20  emerald  lakes  that  sparkle  In 
hanging  basins  above  the  valley  floor.  A 
tiny  conununity  of  cabin  dwellers  move  back 
Into  their  shingled  shacks  to  escape  the 
heat  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  towns  below 
the  Sierra's  western  slopes.  In  winter,  snows 
sometimes  bury  the  cabins  until  nothing  is 
visible  but  white-mantled  peaks  and  lonely 
evergreens,  and  the  only  sound  is  a  coyote's 
howl. 

The  single  road  into  Mineral  King,  partly 
paved,  partly  dirt  and  narrow,  steep  and 
winding  as  a  goat  path.  Is  blocked  by  the  first 
heavy  snow  of  late  fall.  It  remains  virtually 
Impassable  until  late  spring.  I  drove  the  road 
this  May.  switching  from  car  to  four-wheel- 
drive  truck  to  snow  tractor.  The  25  serpentine 
miles  took  two  and  a  half  hours. 

Serene  the  valley  appears,  though  serene 
its  history  seldom  has  been.  Paleozoic  seas 
burled  the  valley  200  million  years  ago.  Vol- 
canoe  later  split  its  crests  tmd  poured  mol- 
ten lava  down  Its  flanks.  Ice  Age  glaciers 
peeled  back  the  volcanic  magma  and  gouged 
through  the  rock  to  shape  peaks,  fashion 
stream  beds,  scoop  out  lake  basins  and  polish 
the  naked  granite  slopes  until  today  they 
gleam  like  marble. 

Now  Mineral  King  Is  again  the  scene  of  a 
bruising  struggle.  If  the  opposing  forces  are 
somewhat  less  titanic,  they  make  up  lor 
their  size  by  their  acrimony.  On  one  side  are 
major  conunercial  interests,  and  their  sup- 
porters in  state  and  Federal  governments, 
who  have  In  mind  developing  the  valley  for 
public  recreational  use.  at  a  profit.  On  the 
other  side  are  a  host  of  outraged  conserva- 
tionists, including  the  Sierra  Club,  which, 
on  July  26,  obtained  a  temporary  Federal 
Injunction  that  blocked  the  development. 
Named  as  co-defendants  in  the  suit:  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  Har- 
din. Interior  Secretary  Walter  Hlckel,  Se- 
quoia National  Park  Superintendent  John 
McLaughlin,  Regional  Forester  J.  W.  Delnema 
and  Sequoia  National  Forest  Supervisor  M.  R. 
James. 
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The  valley  Is  public  land,  1,500  acres  in 
all.  superintended  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
Its  magnificent  ski  bowls  and  its  dependable 
snow  pack  from  fall  to  spring  have  long  been 
eyed  by  skiers  and  resort  operators.  Back  in 
1949.  the  Forest  Service  invited  developers 
to  submit  proposals  to  turn  the  valley  into 
a  year-round  recreation  resort.  But  no  bids 
were  received;  the  problem  of  constructing  a 
new  access  road  to  the  valley  appeared  too 
difficult  and  too  expensive. 

By  1965.  however,  when  bids  were  again 
invited,  interest  had  grown  mightily,  and  so 
had  Southern  California's  ski  population.  A 
major  ski  resort  was  badly  needed;  this  time 
six  developers  submitted  plans.  One  bid  was 
approved  late  in  1965.  The  bidder,  Walt  Dis- 
ney Productions,  was  granted  a  three-year 
permit  to  develop  its  master  plan.  Now  Dis- 
ney's master  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Forest  Service,  accompanied  by  cries  of  anger 
and  anguish  from  such  traditional  protec- 
tors of  the  primitive  scene  as  the  Wilderness 
Society,  the  National  Parks  Association  and 
the  litigious  Sierra  Club. 

Nor  is  opposition  restricted  to  these  groups. 
The  public  has  become  involved.  Bumper 
strips  have  begun  to  appear  In  California — 
"Keep  Mineral  King  Natural."  College  young- 
sters talk  of  taking  their  militant  tactics  to 
the  Sierra  hills,  threatening  "lie-downs"  in 
front  of  the  highway  bulldozers  to  come.  Let- 
ter writers,  urged  on  by  Sierra  Club  chapters, 
are  pressuring  Congress  to  help  block  the 
development.  The  temptation  is  to  call  this 
a  conservation  battle,  but  because  both  sides 
claim  to  be  conservationists,  let  me  try  two 
other  words — recreatlonlsts  and  protection- 
ists. 

At  Mineral  King.  Walt  Disney  Productions 
Intends  to  build  a  $35.3-milllon,  year-round 
resort  to  accommodate  skiers  In  winter  and 
such  warm-weather  activists  as  hikers,  swim- 
mers, fishermen  and  campers  the  rest  of  the 
year.  An  Alpine  Village  will  be  built  on  the 
7.800-foot-hlgh  valley  floor,  with  five-story 
hotels,  restaurants  and  shops.  Twenty-two 
ski  lifts  and  gondolas  will  rise  to  the  magnif- 
icent skiing  surfaces.  3,000  and  4,000  feet 
above  the  valley.  An  enclosed  lift  will  take 
the  hungry  tourist  to  a  restaurant  midway 
up  one  peak,  and  the  more  ambitious,  or  less 
vertiginous,  to  another  eatery,  at  an  11,100- 
foot  summit.  In  winter  there  will  be  skiing, 
skating  and  sklbobbing.  Novice  skiers  will  see 
their  mistakes  on  a  closed-circuit  TV  screen 
via  taped  replay.  In  summer,  the  valley  turns 
into  a  wonderland  of  gurgling  streams,  lime- 
stone caves  and  grassy  meadows;  rugged 
trails  to  sightseeing  points  will  permit  the 
viewer  to  spot,  30  miles  at  a  distance,  Mount 
Whitney,  American's  highest  peak  below 
Alaska. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  skating  rinks, 
heated  swiming  pools,  horse  corrals,  a  chapel, 
a  theater  and  a  five-acre  sublevel  parking 
structure  for  visitors'  cars.  A  cog-assist  elec- 
trlct  railway  will  transport  visitors  from  the 
nine-level  parking  facility,  cut  into  a  nat- 
ural swale,  to  the  village,  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter up  the  valley.  If  all  had  gone  well,  con- 
struction of  a  new  20-mlle  access  road,  to  re- 
place the  steep  goat  path  and  reduce  the 
two-and-a-half  hour  trip  to  35  minutes, 
would  have  begun  early  next  year,  at  a  cost 
to  California  taxpayers  of  more  than  $l-mil- 
lion  a  mile.  And  If  all  had  continued  well, 
Disney  hoped  to  collect  Its  first  $1.25  (or 
maybe  $1.50)  parking  fee  in  December,  1973. 
By  1978,  the  resort  expected  to  attract  nearly 
a  million  persons  a  year,  to  sleep  up  to  3,000 
each  night  and  to  accommodate  as  many  as 
8.000  skiers  on  its  slopes  at  one  time.  All  this 
in  a  valley  not  much  more  than  two  miles 
long  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide. 

The  protectionists  are  aghast.  They  believe 
that  the  construction  of  the  Disney  develop- 
ment and  the  access  road  will  overcrowd  and 
desecrate  the  tiny  valley,  pollute  air  and 
streams  and  compromise  outdoor  values. 
They  point   to   the   official   designation   of 
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Mineral  King  (the  Sequoia  National  Oame 
Refuge)  and  decry  the  plundering  of  a  game 
refuge  by  private  development  with,  they 
say.  the  likelihood  that  wild  animals  and 
their  habitats  will  be  abused.  Finally,  they 
charge  that  the  planned  access  road,  now 
blocked  by  the  Federal  injunction,  must  pass 
through  nine  miles  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  and  violate  national  park  values. 

The  road  would  be  capable  of  carrying 
1,000  cars  an  hour,  at  speeds  up  to  50  miles 
an  hour,  one  lane  in  each  direction,  with 
occasional  third  or  "safety"  lanes  for  passing. 
Just  how  safe  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
Clarkeson  Engineering  Company,  in  a  report 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  associate  di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  declares 
"the  safety-lane  design  proposed  by  Cali- 
fornia is  .  .  .  very  unsafe  and  should  not  be 
used." 

Safety  aside,  the  road  poses  a  threat  to 
the  national  park  and  Its  vegetation,  partic- 
ularly the  giant  sequoias,  those  Sierran  red- 
woods that  are  the  earth's  largest  living  or- 
ganisms and  among  Its  oldest.  Drainage  from 
road  construction  might  wash  away  the  thin 
soil  that  protects  the  astonishingly  shallow 
root  structures  of  these  forest  giants. 

Michael  McCloskey,  new  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Sierra  Club,  emphasizes  the  prob- 
able damage  to  trees  along  the  road  from 
auto  pollutants  that  will  coat  trunk,  branch 
and  leaf.  "Smog  has  poisoned  trees  In  the 
hills  around  Los  Angeles,"  McCloskey  points 
out.  "Those  trees  are  not  protected  by  na- 
tional law.  These  trees  are."  Protectionists  do 
not  pretend  that  the  situation  will  be  as  bad 
as  that  of  Los  Angeles,  where  an  inversion 
layer  keeps  contaminants  from  being  blown 
away.  Sierra  winds  will  blow  most  of  the 
smog  away.  Most,  but  not  all.  Morlson  R. 
(Jim)  James,  supervisor  of  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  in  referring  to  the  20-mile  access 
route  leading  up  to  Mineral  King,  says: 
"On  a  hot  August  day,  you  can  see  the  smog 
and  haze  climb  up  the  canyon  from  below, 
even  now.  To  some  extent,  this  will  be  com- 
pounded by  all  the  cars  climbing  the  new 
road." 

In  reply  to  protectionists'  arguments,  both 
Disney  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service — landlord 
of  Mineral  King — issue  a  general  demurrer: 
no  pollution,  no  erosion,  no  desecration,  no 
threat  to  a  single  sequoia,  no  alienation  of 
public  land  or  of  public  trust.  Forest  Service 
officials  insist  that  the  designation  of  the 
area  as  a  national  game  refuge  In  no  way 
affects  its  right  to  put  the  land  to  other  use. 
The  Forest  Service  runs  Its  land  under  a 
"multiple-use"  philosophy,  assigning  to  each 
area  a  use  or  a  variety  of  uses  that  seems 
best  adapted  to  that  area.  The  uses  are  five 
in  number — water  and  watershed  manage- 
ment, timber,  grazing,  wild  life  and  recrea- 
tion. Understandably,  this  often  leads  to  con- 
flict between  "users."  Loggers  see  forestland 
as  construction  material;  watershed  people 
see  the  same  trees  as  necessary  to  prevent 
runoff.  Concessionares  want  to  build  hot  dog 
stands  where  prairie  dogs  make  their  homes. 
At  Mineral  King,  the  Forest  Service  has  de- 
cided that  the  valley  can  best  be  used  for 
recreation. 

Recreatlonlsts  see  in  Mineral  King  a  piece 
of  primitive  land  once  practically  inacces- 
sible and  now  about  to  be  made  available  for 
the  playtime  pursuits  of  thousands  of  South- 
ern Californlans,  five  driving  hours  away, 
among  whom  are  hordes  of  skiers  with  no 
major  ski  area  closer  than  overcrowded  Mam- 
moth Mountain,  340  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
Mineral  King,  with  Its  slopes  shaped  into  the 
classic  U-bowls  that  are  the  relics  of  glacla- 
tlon,  will  provide  superb  skiing.  Any  of  its 
five  ski  bowls  marked  for  development  Is 
larger  than  the  total  ski  surface  of  either 
Mammoth  Mountain  or  Squaw  Valley,  scene 
of  the  1960  winter  Olympics. 

The  Disney  people  and  the  Forest  Service 
are  not  unaware  of  esthetic  and  ecological 
considerations.  Robert  B.  Hicks,  an  economist 
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hired  to  run  the  Mineral  King  project  by 
Walt  Disney  personally,  before  Disney's  death 
in  December.  1966,  is  adamant  that  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  area  will  remain  unblem- 
ished, and  the  numbers  of  visitors  will  not 
unduly  tax  the  small  valley's  dimensions. 

The  Disney  staff  has  received  37  awards  for 
Its  past  work  in  wilderness  conservation. 
Walt  Disney  was  a  life  member  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  and— the  observer  Is  gently 
reminded — was  elected  In  1955  an  honorary 
life  member  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

Bob  Jackson,  a  Disney  publicist,  calls  the 
project's  objective  "a  controlled  introduction 
to  nature  experience."  and  he  emphasizes  the 
word  "controlled."  Though  construction  has 
not  started.  Disney  has  plunged  over  $500,000 
into  site  surveys,  reports  and  the  hiring  of 
consultant  engineers,  hydrologists.  archi- 
tects, meteorologists,  soil  scientists,  foresters, 
resort  operators  and  ski  experts.  Disney 
snow-survey  teams  have  lived  in  Mineral 
King  the  past  four  years,  to  map  snow  data 
and  plot  avalanche  activity.  In  1967,  Disney 
people  visited  22  ski  resorts  in  five  European 
countries.  They  came  back  contemptuous  of 
what  they  had  seen:  overcrowded  facilities, 
a  hopeless  mix  of  auto  and  pedestrian  traffic, 
cumbersome  ticketing  procedures  at  the  ski 
lifts,  primitive  luggage  handling,  what  Dis- 
ney's John  Hench  calls  "a  general  disregard 
of  a  guest's  comfort."  All  of  this,  of  course, 
will  be  vastly  different  at  Disney's  Mineral 
King. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  elated  with  such  su- 
per-organization, such  promised  efficiency. 
Jim  James,  forest  supervisor,  says:  "For  the 
first  time,  we  have  a  developer  planning  ev- 
erything from  scratch,  and  planning  It 
far  better  than  any  ski  development  has  been 
planned  before.  We're  happier  with  Disney 
than  a  frog  In  a  mud  puddle." 

Project  manager  Hicks  brings  to  his  Job  ex- 
cellent credentials.  An  economist,  he  also 
holds  a  degree  In  engineering.  He  Is  a  one- 
time resident  of  Vlsalla,  55  miles  east  of  Min- 
eral King,  so  he  knows  the  area.  He  has  skied 
for  more  than  20  of  his  47  years.  He  is  a 
friend  of  Willy  Schaeffler,  director  of  ski 
events  at  the  1960  winter  Olympics,  who 
serves  as  Disney's  ski  conultant.  The  two  men 
often  ski  Mineral  King,  learning  what  they 
can  of  the  slopes. 

Hick  spends  other  time  visiting  service 
clubs  in  Southern  California,  speaking  to 
Rotary,  Klwanis  and  the  like,  softly  selling 
the  Disney  plan,  armed  with  slides  of  the 
area  as  It  now  looks  and  as  Disney  artists 
foresee  It.  He  devotes  a  few  minutes  of  his 
presentation  to  "correcting  the  misstate- 
ments of  the  press." 

One  such  "misstatement"  is  the  inclina- 
tion to  prejudge  the  Mineral  King  project 
as  a  transplanted  Disneyland — cute,  color- 
ful, supercallfraglUsticexplalldoclous  and  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rugged  setting  of  the 
High  Sierra.  Nothing  so  infuriates  the  Disney 
people.  Says  Hicks:  "It  Is  unfair  to  think 
that  Disney  did  a  good  Job  at  Disneyland,  but 
will  do  a  bad  Job  elsewhere.  Why  not  assume 
this  project  will  be  just  as  appropriate  for 
Mineral  King  as  Disneyland  was  for  the  rec- 
reation needs  of  Anaheim?" 

To  the  Disney  side  of  the  debate  have  come 
a  cluster  of  politicians,  including  U.S.  Sen- 
ator George  Mxirphy,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and 
past  Gov.  Edmund  Q.  (Pat)  Brown;  civic 
groups;  state  and  Federal  agencies;  local 
newspapers;  local  businessmen.  The  Dis- 
ney project  win  be  big  business,  not 
only  for  Disney.  The  Forest  Service  will 
receive  back  from  the  Disney  opera- 
tion an  estimated  $300,000  the  first  year, 
graduating  to  $600,000  by  Year  5-1978— based 
on  a  percentage  of  receipts.  The  building  of 
a  $23 -million  road  Is  a  pork  barrel  of  much 
succulence.  The  Influx  of  tourists  means 
money  to  the  gateway  cities  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  below.  The  city  of  Vlsalla, 
astride  a  freeway  that  runs  north  from  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  capital  of  Tulare  County; 
county  offlclaU  are  fairly  slavering  over  what 
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they  expect  to  be  $500-mllllon  In  taxes,  pay- 
rolls and  the  like  within  10  years  after  the 
project  opens  Its  doors.  Tulare  County  la 
afflicted  by  high  unemployment;  Pat  Brown, 
while  he  was  Governor,  wangled  $3-mllIlon 
from  the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
cost  of  the  new  road  because  it  will  run 
through  this  economically  depleted  area. 

Not  that  crassly  fiscal  advantages  are  the 
only  considerations  of  politicians.  Friendship 
may  be  another  consideration.  George  Mur- 
phy, Ronald  Reagan  and  Walt  Disney  were 
close  personal  friends.  Before  he  left  office, 
United  States  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
long  Identified  as  a  champion  of  wilderness, 
strongly  endorsed  the  Mineral  King  project 
In  words  the  Disney  people  circulate  when- 
ever the  debate  begins:  "If  we  fall  to  develop 
selected  areas  such  as  Mineral  King,  the  50 
million  people  who  will  be  In  California  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  century  will  spill  over  the 
sides  of  the  coastal  cities  and  ravage  the 
Sierra  with  unplanned  and  undirected  en- 
thusiasm for  the  vanishing  outdoors." 

Such  are  the  arguments  In  favor  of  the 
Disney  development  on  national  forest  land. 
They  are  persuasive  and  delivered  by  per- 
suasive and  talented  people.  They  know  what 
they  are  doing.  They  are  the  same  people 
who  have  turned  Disneyland  into  one  of  the 
minor  financial  miracles  of  our  time,  with 
its  more  than  nine  million  visitors  each  year. 
They  are  the  same  people  whose  films  and 
television  shows  are  among  the  most  popu- 
lar and  financially  successful  of  their  media. 
At  present  they  are  building  a  mammoth 
vacation-recreation  resort  on  27,000  acres  of 
former  marshland  and  cypress  forest  In  cen- 
tral Florida,  to  open  in  1971,  at  a  cost  to 
Disney  of  $165-milllon.  When  Walt  Disney 
died,  his  older  brother,  Roy,  a  bald  folksy 
look-alike  for  Ed  Wynn,  said  of  the  orga- 
nization :  "We're  trying  to  be  as  smart  collec- 
tively as  Walt  was  Individually."  Yet  even 
during  Walt's  life.  Roy  was  the  financial 
wizard  of  the  team.  In  1988,  two  years  after 
Walt's  death,  the  corporation  had  one  of  Its 
finest  fiscal  years. 

At  Mineral  King,  they  surely  seem  to 
know  what  they  are  doing.  During  this  past 
winter — California's  most  severe  in  a  cen- 
tury— avalanches  crushed  nine  of  the  old 
cabins.  Yet  the  site  Disney  had  chosen  for  lt« 
new  Alpine  Village  remained  untouched  by 
avalanche  activity.  The  Disney  snow-survey 
teams  had  mapped  out  exactly  where  ava- 
laches  might  occur  and  where  they  would 
not.  The  winter  proved  them  right. 

Disney  and  the  Forest  Service  expect  to 
do  something  about  future  snowsUdes  at 
Mineral  EUng.  The  Forest  Service  has  been 
experimenting  with  bringing  on  avalanches 
by  firing  blanks  from  75-mm.  howitzers  and 
by  dropping  dynamite  from  helicopters. 
We  know  how  to  move  the  snow,"  a  Disney 
official  says.  "We  can  make  it  move  when  roe 
want,  not  when  if  wants." 

Yet  this  confidence  and  the  cold,  efficient 
ability  to  manipulate  nature  to  man's  needs 
do  not  still  the  debate.  In  a  sense  they  spur 
It  on.  Within  the  valley  are  two  creeks — 
Monarch  and  Kaweah — that  merge  to  form 
the  east  fork  of  the  Kaweah  River,  one  of  the 
major  watering  sources  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  farmlands  below. 

Monarch  Creek  Is  a  young  stream,  still  car- 
rying glacial  debris  as  It  cuts  through  the 
valley  floor.  It  Is,  In  fact,  one  of  the  ongoing 
architects  of  the  valley,  a  Jubilant  stream 
that  kicks  up  its  heels  once  In  a  while.  When 
Monarch  Creek  becomes  bored  with  Its  old 
channel,  it  changes  course  and  begins  to 
carve  out  a  new  direction.  Disney  and  the 
Forest  Service  cannot  countenance  such 
Initiative  that  might  one  day  send  Monarch 
Creek  waters  tumbling  through  the  lobby 
of  a  new  hotel.  "Disney  will  put  the  stream 
into  a  permanent  channel,"  explains  W.  S. 
(SUm)  Davis,  chief  of  recreation  for  the  Na- 
tional Forests  of  California,  "and  keep  it 
there." 
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Does  Forester  Davis  approve  of  this  tam- 
pering with  nature? 

Davis  chuckles.  "Let's  say,  well  complete 
nature's  Job  sooner." 

It  U  this  chuckle  that  chills  protectionists, 
the  sound  of  smug  man  maneuvering  nature 
at  hU  whim.  "That's  typical  of  the  Forest 
Service,"  says  the  Sierra  Club's  McCloskey. 
"  Nature  doesn't  know  what  It  Is  doing.  We 
know  better." " 

Protectionists  point  out  that  glaciers  and 
streams,  without  the  help  or  hindrance  of 
man,  created  Mineral  King.  The  valley  knows 
how  to  survive  Its  own  catastrophles,  but  It 
is  defenseless  before  man's.  Mineral  King 
has  lived  through  flood,  volcanoes,  glaciers, 
changeable  streams  and  storms,  not  for  just 
a  century,  but  for  20,000  centuries. 
Avalanches  this  winter  tore  out  several 
thousand  trees.  To  the  protectionists,  this 
Is  nature's  way.  The  trees  will  grow  back. 
Once.  mllUons  of  years  ago,  giant  sequoias 
covered  most  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
Then  the  Ice  Age  swept  all  before  It.  except 
for  a  few  pockets  In  the  west  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Only  here.  In  all  the  hemi- 
sphere, did  giant  sequoias  survive.  Today 
their  offspring  live,  growing  and  vigorous. 
The  sequoias  have  lived  through  the  Ice  Age. 
Can  they  Uve  through  the  Disney  Age? 

Strictly  speaking,  it  Is  not  the  Disney 
development  that  threatens  Sierra  vegeta- 
tion, but  the  proposed  access  road.  Mineral 
King  has  been  saved  from  human  hands, 
for  the  large  part,  because  of  Its  Inaccessi- 
bility. 

From  the  town  of  Three  Rivers,  at  the 
east  edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  farming  valley, 
to  Mineral  King — the  route  of  the  new  ac- 
cess road — the  terrain  rises  from  1,200  feet 
to  7.800  feet,  a  dizzying  ascent  by  any  means, 
and  totally  forbidding  In  the  days  before  any 
road  at  all  existed. 

In  1858,  a  stockman,  Hale  D.  Tharp,  made 
his  home  in  a  fallen  redwood  log  In  what  Is 
now  the  Sequoia  National  Park  and  occa- 
sionally hacked  his  way  further  east,  to 
Mineral  King.  A  few  years  later,  Harry 
OTarrell  discovered  silver  in  Mineral  King, 
and  through  the  elghteen-seventies.  miners 
worked  the  land  for  silver,  gold,  lead  and 
copper.  The  first  road  to  Mineral  King  was 
a  wagon  trail,  built  by  Chinese  labor  and 
completed  in  1879.  That  year,  the  heyday 
of  activity  in  the  valley.  10  mining  com- 
panies worked  their  claims.  But  when  the 
mining  claims  did  not  pan  out.  deteriora- 
tion set  In.  Just  a  few  stubborn  miners  clung 
to  their  picks  and  their  dreams. 

In  1890.  when  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
was  established.  Mineral  King,  though 
ecologically  a  part  of  thte  park,  was  not  In- 
cluded, because  of  the  miners.  The  national 
park  system  does  not  take  "n  land  where 
commercialism  exists,  and  where  man's  works 
are  as  evident  as  they  were  at  Mineral  King, 
m  the  form  of  the  primitive  road  and  a  few 
cabins. 

Mineral  King  became.  Instead,  part  of  the  - 
less  sacrosanct  national  forest  reserve.  But 
all  about  It  lay  the  Sequoia  National  Park, 
and  to  get  to  Mineral  King,  you  had  to  cross 
the  park. 

In  1945.  the  Forest  Service  began  to  look 
on  the  area  as  a  possible  winter  resort.  Nat- 
urally the  problem  was  access,  and  the  solu- 
tion was  to  persuade  the  State  of  California 
to  allocate  the  funds  for  a  new  road.  But 
with  the  migration  of  Americans  to  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  state  had 
road-buUdlng  projects  enough.  No  state 
money  was  available  when  the  Forest  Service 
asked  for  bids  from  private  developers  In 
1949,  and  no  private  developer  would  build 
a  road  with  his  own  money. 

In  1960,  Walt  Disney  Inquired  whether  the 
Forest  Service  might  not  again  be  putting 
the  land  out  to  bid.  In  1965.  a  prospectus 
went  out,  and  six  developers  responded.  Even 
before  the  Disney  bid  was  selected,  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  voted  to  add  the  Mineral 
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King  road  to  the  state  highway  system.  After 
Disney  was  picked,  the  pace  continued  to  ac- 
celerate. Funds  came  Irom  Federal  and  state 
coffers. 

But  there  remained  one  final  step  before 
road  building  could  begin.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Park  Service  had  still  not  agreed 
on  the  road's  nine  miles  through  the  Sequoia 
National  Park.  The  Forest  Service  is  part  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Park 
Service  is  part  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Historically,  these  two  giant  Federal  depart- 
ments have  not  got  along  well;  on  this  proj- 
ect, friction  has  been  pronounced.  The  Park 
Service,  custodian  of  the  area  through  which 
this  part  of  the  road  must  run,  has  been 
traditionally  more  protective  of  the  natural 
elements  than  has  the  Forest  Service.  In  this 
instance,  the  major  question  has  been 
whether  the  Sequoia  National  Park's  giant 
sequoias  will  be  endangered  by  the  road. 

Nature  lovers  were  concerned  that  num- 
bers of  sequoias  would  be  cut  down  to  make 
room  for  the  road.  This  fear  appears  ground- 
less. California  highway  engineers  have  come 
up  with  a  route  that  will  not  touch  a  single 
sequoia.  Another  fear  remains.  Will  road  con- 
struction, with  Its  removal  of  eight  million 
cubic  yards  of  soil.  Its  cuts  and  fills  and  sub- 
sequent runoff,  undermine  the  giant  trees' 
root  structures? 

The  answer  may  depend  on  how  carefully 
the  California  Division  of  Highways  builds 
Its  road.  Large  cuts  presuppose  large  fills, 
which  can  ravel  and  run  off,  and  erode  the 
drainage  channels  below.  In  these  drainage 
ways  many  of  the  giant  sequoias  stand.  If 
cuts  are  kept  small,  and  roadbullders  im- 
mediately replant  vegetation  to  stabilize  the 
soil,  the  runoff  problem  Is  mitigated  some- 
what. 

And  the  care  the  highway  division  takes 
may  depend  on  the  money  available.  It  has 
$23-mllllon  to  do  the  Job.  One  consultant 
engineer  privately  estimated  that  building 
such  a  road  properly,  meeting  esthetic  and 
ecological  criteria,  will  run  closer  to  $45- 
mllUon.  Protectionists  fear  that.  If  he  Is 
right,  the  road  will  prove  to  be  a  hasty  Job, 
with  much  runoff  and  devastating  soil  dis- 
turbance. 

There  are  103  sequoias  along  the  road 
right-of-way,  of  which  45  are  said  to  be  In 
a  position  of  "possible  Jeopardy."  But  not 
oiUy  the  sequoia  Is  in  danger.  The  last  three 
miles  of  new  road  within  the  national  park 
win  be  through  thick  stands  of  redwood, 
incense  cedar,  flr  and  pine. 

Asked  what  would  happen  here,  a  Disney 
official  said,  "We  will  avoid  the  redwoods." 
"How  about  the  others?" 
"We'll  chop  'em  down." 
Perhaps  the  most  concentrated  felling  of 
trees  will  occur  Just  where  the  road  ends,  at 
the   proposed   new   parking   facility,    below 
Mineral  King  Valley.  Trees  by  the  hundreds 
will  be  axed,  to  make  room  for  cars  by  the 
thousand. 

So  the  question  Is  not  whether  there  will 
be  physical  change  in  the  area  leading  to 
Mineral  King,  or  in  Mineral  King  Itself.  The 
question  is,  how  much?  The  question  Is  not 
whether  there  will  be  disruption  In  the  val- 
ley, but  how  severe?  Such  questions,  of 
course,  are  as  answerable  as  asking  how  high 
is  up.  "It  is  all  a  matter  of  philosophy,"  says 
Jim  James.  "The  development  will  change 
the  looks  of  the  valley.  I'd  be  a  fool  to  deny 
it.  But  it  will  not  ruin  the  looks  of  the 
valley.  It  will  be  an  acceptable  change." 

It  depends  on  what  you  aie  looking  at  and 
looking  for.  Certain  changes  in  Mineral  King 
would  be  welcome.  The  development  of  cab- 
ins on  the  valley  floor  is  today  a  hodgepodge 
of  groaning  slats  and  shattered  shingles.  The 
Disney  people  tell  visitors  that  the  use  of 
pit  toilets  (and  the  bushes)  by  cabin  dwel- 
lers and  summer  campers  and  the  presence 
of  a  horse-renting  stable  have  contaminated 
the  river  below  so  that  it  is  unfit  for  human 
drinking. 
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Yet  all  this  Is  easily  changed,  as  the  Sierra 
Club's  Mike  McCloskey  points  out.  "A  little 
enforcement   by   the   Forest    Service   would 
keep  the  place  clean."  Nor  does  McCloskey 
think   the   river   Is   that   contaminated.    "A 
recent  park  report  says  the  water  quality  is 
excellent  for  fish.  It  can't  be  very  polluted." 
The  problem  at  Mineral  King  is  that  rec- 
reatlonists   and    protectionists   look   at   the 
same   thing   with    different   eyes.    One   sees 
public  land  unused  and  considers  It  a  waste. 
The  other  sees  the  same  public  land  unused, 
and    considers    it    preserved.    One    sees    the 
tampering    with    nature,    and    considers    It 
necessary.  The  other  sees  the  tampering  with 
nature,   and   imagines   a   biotlc   community 
Jeopardized.  One  views  ski  slopes  and  wild 
animals,  in  that  order.  The  other  views  wild 
animals  and  ski  slopes.  In  that  order.  One 
seeks    Immediate    gratification    for   himself; 
he  wolfs  down  pleasures  and  seeks  out  more. 
He  Is  hedonist,  recreationlst.  The  other  de- 
fers Ills  gratifications,  saving  them  for  later 
generations.  He  Is  puritan,  protectionist.  The 
recreationlst    at   Mineral   King   says:    "Look 
beyond  the  ridges;  there  are  still  nearly  two 
million  acres  of  adjacent  wilderness.  What's 
wrong  with   using  this  tiny  piece  of  land, 
this  mere   1,500  acres,  this  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  national  forest 
land  in  California?"  The  protectionist  sees 
population  growing  and  public  land  shrink- 
ing, and  he  wonders  where  It  will  ever  stop. 
The  recreationlst  sees  public  land  put  to 
use;  the  protectionist  sees  It  put  to  auction. 
In  California  alone,  46  ski  areas  have  been 
built  on   national   forest  land;    throughout 
America,  the  figure  Is  nearly  200.  The  only 
thing  unique — say  the  recreatlonlsts — Is  that 
the  Disney  resort  will  be   better  than  any 
other.  The  only  thing  unique — say  the  pro- 
tectionists— Is  the  magnitude  of  the  Disney 
development. 

One  wonders,  today,  whether  the  Forest 
Service  does  not  secretly  agree  that  the  pro- 
posed development  is  a  wee  bit  bigger  than 
the  service  originally  conceived.  The  Forest 
Service  prospectus,  calling  for  bids,  speaks  of 
a  development  "conservatively  estimated  at 
$3-milllon."  The  Disney  Investment  will  be 
$35.3-mllllon.  The  Forest  Service  prospectus 
suggests  accommodations  for  "at  least"  100 
overnight  visitors.  Disney  plans  to  bed  down 
1,505  the  first  year,  and  3,310  by  1978.  The 
prospectus  calls  for  parking  1,200  autos;  Dis- 
ney's nine-level  facility  will  handle  3,600  cars 
the  fifth  year,  with  plans  for  two  supple- 
mental parking  lots  in  rase  of  overflow 
crowds. 

Do  these  quantum  Jumps  give  the  Forest 
Service  occasional  twinges  concerning  the 
ability  of  the  tiny  valley  to  absorb  such  a 
crush  of  visitors  and  Installations?  Forest 
Service  recreation  specialist  Peter  J.  Wyckoff 
says:  "I'm  not  worried  about  the  winter  and 
skiing.  But  in  the  summer  the  country  Is 
fragile  and  overuse  could  easily  destroy  it." 
Mike  McCloskey  testifies  to  the  fraglUty:  "At 
this  high  elevation,  the  growing  season  Is 
short,  and  vegetation  has  a  tenuous  hold  on 
life.  Only  a  narrow  balance  of  conditions  al- 
lows vegetation  to  thrive  here.  Upset  the  bal- 
ance, and  you  destroy  that  hold  on  life." 

So  the  Forest  Service  must  know  it  has 
taken  a  chance. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  also  worried  that  the 
Disney  development  would  trigger  similar 
developments  in  the  area.  Even  Disney  bad 
been  concerned,  remembering  how — In  Bob 
Hicks's  words — "honky  tonks  and  beer  par- 
lors" had  sprung  up  on  private  land  all 
around  Disneyland,  giving  the  area  a  cheap 
and  garish  look.  Hoping  to  avert  this  at  Min- 
eral King,  Disney  had  bought  up  the  smaU 
parcels  of  private  land  near  the  site  of  Its 
proposed  development  to  Insure  unified  con- 
trol of  the  area.  But  a  parcel  of  160  acres 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  near  the  town  of  Silver  City,  five  miles 
west  of  Mineral  King,  remained  in  other 
private  hands.  i 
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Early  in  1969.  the  Tulare  County  planning 
department  approved  an  application  for  con- 
struction of  a  residential  and  commercial 
community  on  this  160-acre  site,  the  Sea- 
born-Wells project.  The  development  would 
include  a  30-unit  motel,  a  72-unlt  lodge,  20 
condominiums,  48  single-family  vmlts,  a  gas 
station,  a  swimming  pool,  stores  and  a 
restaurant.  All  virtually  check  by  Jowl  with 
Mineral  King. 

Now  the  Forest  Service  finds  Itself  in  an 
embarrassing  position.  On  one  hand.  It  en- 
dorses development  on  public  land  by  a  pri- 
vate Investor — the  Disney  organization.  On 
the  other.  It  finds  itself  opposed  to  develop- 
ment of  private  land  by  a  private  investor— 
the  Seaborn-Wells  people. 

"We  are  against  a  development  of  this 
magnitude  In  the  valley,"  says  Jim  James, 
and  he  Is  talking  about  Seaborn-Wells,  not 
Disney.  "It  competes  with  the  Idea  we  have 
of  the  total  capacity  of  the  place."  Jim  James 
spoke  to  the  Tulare  County  board  of  super- 
visors, and  In  May  Seaborn-Wells  was  turned 
down.  But  Seaborn-Wells  will  now  appeal. 
If  Seaborn-Wells  wins  its  appeal,  the  For- 
est Sevice  will  Institute  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings to  buy  the  land.  But  160  acres  in 
this  area  of  suddenly  Inflated  real-estate 
values  could  cost  as  much  as  $2-mllllon.  All 
this  should  have  been  taken  care  of  before 
the  Forest  Service  put  Mineral  King  out  for 
bid  in  1965;  the  160  acres  could  have  been 
bought  up  for  a  song. 

The  Sierra  Club  fears  of  "piggy-back"  de- 
velopments were  further  confirmed  in  June 
when  plans  were  announced  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  12,000-acre  resort  at  Three  Rivers, 
gateway  to  Mineral  King. 

Withal,  the  Forest  Service  has  emerged  as 
something  less  than  heroic.  In  its  Mineral 
King  prospectus  In  1965,  the  service  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  new  access  road  at 
$5-milllon.  It  missed  by  $18-mllllon.  When 
asked  about  this  discrepancy,  the  Forest 
Service  explained:  "We  were  using  1953  cost 
figures."  This  Is  the  service  that  superintends 
186-mllllon  acres  of  public  land. 

Something  else  Is  needed.  We  all  have  suf- 
fered too  long  over  Federal  and  State  abuse 
of  pubic  land.  Dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon; 
oil  wells  drilled  in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel 
that  seep  tar  over  the  golden  beaches  of 
Southern  California  and  murder  birds  and 
sea  life  In  the  bargain;  state  tldelands  In 
Maryland  sUckered  away  from  the  people  and 
given  to  a  real-estate  developer;  now,  Min- 
eral King. 

You  can't  blame  Disney  or  his  Ilk.  That  Is 
the  nature  of  the  beast.  But  someone  or 
something  must  keep  a  check  on  develop- 
ment; somebody  must  say:  "All  right,  that's 
enough.  Any  more  and  the  place  bursts  at 
the  seams."  When  Disney's  Bob  Hicks  was 
asked:  "How  come  you've  got  a  chapel  In 
your  plans?  Isnt  that  the  beauty  of  Mineral 
King — that  you  don't  need  to  get  Inside  a 
building  to  commune  with  God?"  he  an- 
swered: "I  agree.  I  don't  see  the  need.  Some- 
body threw  it  In."  The  problem  won't  be 
getting  Disney  to  leave  out  things,  but  to 
keep  it  from  throwing  in  more.  Yet  there 
is  nobody  to  keep  it  from  throwing  in  more. 
The  Forest  Service  Is,  by  law,  that  check, 
but  a  Disney  official  says  with  contempt:  "Our 
standards  are  higher  than  the  Forest 
Service's." 

What  we  have  at  Mineral  King  is  another 
absentee  landlord.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  of- 
fended by  the  Disney  project,  and  its  threat 
to  the  ecology  of  Mineral  King.  Something 
is  going  to  be  taken  forever  from  Mineral 
King — nature  with  the  bloom  of  creation 
upon  It.  In  Its  place,  Disney  will  leave  an- 
other pleasure  palace,  for  Southern  Call- 
fomlans,  who  have  more  pleasure  palaces  per 
capita  than  any  other  people  In  the  world. 
So  it  is  easy  for  the  protectionist  to  take  his 
potshots  at  the  Mineral  King  development. 

But  more  significant  Is  how  government 
landlords — ^Park  Service,  Forest  Service  and 
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the  like — continue  to  allow  massive  viola- 
tions of  public  land.  Yellowstone  National 

Paffc our  oldest  national  park — Is  today  a 

chaos  of  urbanization  within  a  bewildered 
wilderness.  Yosemlte  National  Park  Is  so 
overcrowded,  a  trip  becomes  more  drudgery 
than  pleasure.  The  scars  to  the  terrain  of 
our  national  forests,  left  by  Indifferent  log- 
gers, turn  public  land  Into  festering  sores. 

What  can  be  done?  The  President's  new 
Cabinet-level  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil might  help,  though  Its  first  action — to 
suggest  further  oil  drilling  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel — boggles  the  minds  of  pro- 
tectionists in  the  coastal  cities  of  California. 
What  Is  truly  needed  is  a  Federal  Department 
of  Conservation,  to  protect  all  our  natural 
resources — ^to  handle  pollution  of  air,  water 
and  land;  to  study  population  growth;  to 
establish  public-land  policy;  to  meet  recrea- 
tion needs  without  disturbing  wild-life  ecol- 
ogy. All  the  parts  tied  together  In  one  de- 
partment, not  sundered  among  a  half- 
dozen. 

As  for  Mineral  King,  the  whole  struggle 
may  be  past  history.  It  Is  not  likely  the 
Sierra  Club  will  win  a  permanent  injunction 
against  the  development,  although  the  grant- 
ing of  a  temporary  Injunction  may  force 
Disney  to  postpone  Its  opening.  Even  the 
most  optimistic  conservationists  know  the 
score — Progress  always  beats  Protection- 
ism. It  Is  less  likely  that  the  Forest  Service 
will  now.  suggest  to  Disney.:  "Look,  this  is  a 
great  pleasure  palace  you  have  designed,  but 
perhaps  the  valley  can't  take  it.  Can't  you 
cut  It  back — leaving  out  the  theater,  the 
chapel,  the  closed-circuit  TV,  the  restaurant 
on  the  summit,  a  few  hundred  parking 
spaces?  Can't  the  people  swim  in  the  lakes; 
do  we  need  heated  pools?  Can't  It  be  a  modest 
development,  with  five  or  six  ski  lifts,  not  22; 
with  two  slopes  for  skiing,  not  five?" 

But  It  Is  too  late.  The  Forest  Service  will 
not  sacrifice  $300,000  the  first  year,  and  $600.- 
000  the  fifth  year.  Such  money  Justifies  Its 
existence,  come  budget  time.  Mineral  King 
has  subtly  changed  In  Forest  Service  eyes, 
from  a  remote  and  lovely  alpine  valley,  to  a 
playground  with  turnstiles. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  truest  value  of  Min- 
eral King  Is  that  it  stands  as  the  latest  crass 
example  of  abuse  of  public  land  by  the  very 
agents  to  whom  we  entrust  that  land.  One 
wonders  how  long  America  must  tolerate 
such  stewardship. 

[From  Natural  History  magazine, 

November  1968) 

The  King  Besieged 

(By  Jack  Hope) 

Standing  upon  one  of  the  treeless  peaks 
that  surround  California's  Mineral  King  Val- 
ley, surveying  the  wilderness  of  the  southern 
Sierra  Nevada,  provokes  a  certain  spirit  of 
uneasiness.  The  feeling  is  not  unpleasant, 
but  Is  disturbing  only  in  the  sense  that  It  is 
one  that  we  aren't  used  to  dealing  with. 

I  don't  think  It's  the  height  that  brings 
about  the  sensation,  or  the  vast  abyss  that 
suddenly  opens  in  front  of  you.  Nor  Is  It  sim- 
ply a  product  of  the  powerful  alpine  pan- 
orama. More  than  anything  else.  It  seems  to 
stem  from  a  feeling  of  Inappropriateness  on 
the  onlooker's  part.  But  then — perched  atop 
a  mass  of  granite  that  thrust  Its  way  from 
the  earth's  crust  30  million  years  ago;  gazing 
down  from  a  height  of  12,500  feet  upon  an 
incredible  array  of  Jumbled,  snow-streaked 
peaks,  alpine  meadows,  and  evergreen-cov- 
ered mountainsides;  recalling  a  passage  from 
the  guidebook,  which  notes  that  200  million 
years  earlier  this  land  rested  at  the  bottom 
of  a  sea — ^what  can  you  do  that  "fits"  the 
occasion?  Take  a  picture?  Identify  wild- 
flowers? 

I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  Mineral  King 
(commonly  known  as  Mineral  King  National 
Game  Refuge)  is  unique.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  contains  similar  features — 
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the  mountains  and  the  giant  sequoias,  the 
glacial  lakes,  and  the  wide  eyed  mule  deer. 
However,  as  wilderness  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  hundred  acres)  It  Is  at  least  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  For  in  the  United  States  only 
about  2  per  cent  of  our  land  falls  Into  this 
"wild"  category — about  one-fourth  the  area 
now  taken  up  by  cities. 

One  of  your  first  reactions  to  Mineral  King 
Is  that  you  would  like  to  show  It  to  others 
who  have  not  had  the  chance  to  see  It.  Your 
friends  primarily,  but  others  as  well:  a  dele- 
gation of  lawmakers,  perhaps,  or  the  boys  who 
drive  grocery  carts  around  Manhattan.  It 
seems  that  If  more  people  could  see  such 
places,  the  Job  of  caring  for  them  would  be 
much  simplified — people  would  want  to  pro- 
tect them  for  themselves,  for  their  children, 
and  for  their  friends. 

There  is  some  truth  to  this  thought,  but 
there  Is  a  great  naivete  as  well.  For  wilder- 
ness Is  by  definition  a  perishable  commodity. 
It  can  easily  be  loved  to  death  In  the  attempt 
to  display  It  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
Building  roads,  for  instance,  to  "make  wil- 
derness more  accessible  to  the  millions" — 
despite  Its  democratic  overtones — is  self- 
defeating;  something  like  carving  up  Mtcbael- 
angelo's  statue  of  "David,"  so  that  each  of  us 
might  own  one  splinter. 

For  another  thing,  not  everyone  looks  at 
the  land  In  the  same  way.  Mineral  King's 
15,000  acres  are  regarded  by  different  people 
as  a  setting  for  a  beautiful  photograph,  a 
hike,  a  fishing  trip,  or  as  a  place  for  the 
study  of  biology.  Some  see  the  terrain  as 
Ideally  suited  for  a  ski  resort,  while  others 
welcome  the  wild  country  as  a  means  of 
getting  out  of  contact  with  other  people  for 
a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.  There  are  thobe 
who  classify  the  land  and  Its  creatures  as 
"natural  resources"  to  be  used  for  the  genera- 
tion of  income;  and  some  who  regard  it  as 
Important  In  Itself — whether  or  not  it  is 
seen,  smelled.  heard,  touched,  or  tasted  by 
humans — its  own  reason  for  being. 

Each  group  has  its  own  notion  of  what 
should,  or  should  not,  be  done  with  the  land, 
and  as  you  might  guess,  these  notions  con- 
flict at  least  as  often  as  they  coincide.  Yet, 
within  the  past  20  years,  each  faction  has 
come  to  regard  Itself  as  the  champion  of  a 
cause  called  "conservation"  (whether  their 
real  Interest  lies  in  hiking,  in  hunting,  or 
in  cutting  trees).  This  is  the  situation  at 
Mineral  King,  where,  within  the  next  few 
months,  the  proponents  of  one  of  these  vtew- 
IK>lnts  will  be  awarded  the  privilege  of  shap- 
ing the  future  of  this  region  according  to 
their  own  conception  of  this  popular  term. 

On  the  surface,  it  is  not  always  clear 
whether  a  group's  choice  of  the  conserva- 
tionist label  IS  appropriate — whether  It  stems 
from  a  misuse  of  the  dictionary,  or  whether 
it  Is,  In  fact,  a  product  of  a  good  public  rela- 
tions department,  which  knows  that  the 
word  has  a  high  "acceptance  value."  T'he 
story  of  Mineral  King  may  be  Instructive  In 
this  regard;  may  serve  as  a  prism  through 
which  the  apparently  single  beam  of  "con- 
servation" can  be  separated  Into  Its  com- 
ponents for  the  purpose  of  closer  examina- 
tion. 

In  February,  1965,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Forest  Service  Issued  a  Pro- 
spectus for  a  Proposed  Recreational  Develop- 
ment at  Mineral  King  in  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  purpose  of  this  rather 
stark  little  document  was  to  solicit  bids  from 
private  develojiers  for  the  privilege  of  con- 
structing and  operating  a  year-round  recrea- 
tion resort  within  the  Mineral  King  Na- 
tional Game  Refuge,  a  15,000  acre  neck  of 
Forest  Service  land  protruding  into  the 
southern  boundary  of  Sequoia  National  Park. 
In  addition  to  serving  as  a  wildlife  refuge, 
the  region  Is  now  vised  tar  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties— camping,  hiking,  fishing,  and  sightsee- 
ing. 

This  Is  not  a  new  type  of  activity  for  the 
Forest  Service,  whose  guiding  principle  of 
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land  management  Is  that  of  "multiple  use." 
What  this  term  means  In  regard  to  the  natu- 
ral environment  Is  that  the  Forest  Service 
Is  sanctioned  to  be  one  degree  less  protective 
than  Is  an  agency  such  as  the  National  Park 
Service.  Thus,  on  the  187  million  acres  of 
public  land  administered  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, a  wide  variety  of  activities  are  permitted. 
Including  lumbering,  hunting,  livestock 
grazing,  mining — even  some  private  cabin 
building. 

And  within  the  last  decade  the  focus  of 
national  attention  upon  the  country's  recrea- 
tional potential,  combined  with  the  splrallng 
magnitude  of  the  billion  dollar  recreation 
business,  has  "sensitized"  the  federal  govern- 
ment's largest  landholdlng  bureaus  to  the 
task  of  accommodating  a  prodigious  number 
of  special  recreation  interests,  ranging  from 
motorboating  to  motorcycling  and  from  ski- 
ing to  skimoblUng.  Toward  this  end,  the 
Forest  Service  has  undertaken  to  make  much 
of  Its  domain  available  for  a  multitude  of 
uses,  and  In  the  case  of  skiing,  has  leased 
public  lands  to  commercial  developers  who 
now  operate  such  well-known  ski  meccas  as 
Aspen.  Vail,  and  Sun  Valley  in  the  west;  and 
Mt.  Snow  and  Sugarbush  in  the  east. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  190-8ome  ski  areas  on 
Forest  Service  land  are  located  In  Califor- 
nia— more  than  In  any  other  state.  Neverthe- 
less, that  state's  current  population  of  about 
19  million  is  growing  rapidly;  it  Is  expected 
to  reach  about  25  million  In  1976,  and  per- 
haps 40  million  by  the  year  2000.  The  use  of 
the  state's  outdoor  recreation  facilities — both 
winter  and  summer — is  undergoing  an  even 
more  rapid  expansion.  The  Forest  Service 
predicts  that  use  of  California's  national 
forests  for  winter  sports  alone  will  climb 
from  the  present  level  of  about  2  million  an- 
nual visits  to  6  million  In  1976  and  12.4  mil- 
lion in  2000. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  country's 
recreation  "boom"  is  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  a  middle-class  (or  at  least  a  "non-lower" 
class)  phenomenon.  Participation  In  even 
the  simpler  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  calls 
for  a  certain  Income  level.  Gaining  access  to 
a  national  park  or  forest,  for  example.  Is  fre- 
quently contingent  upon  automobile  owner- 
ship. And  such  pursuits  as  skiing,  motorboat- 
ing, and  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  camp- 
ing require  a  considerable  Investment  to 
purchase  and  operate  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, and  perhaps  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  using  It. 

The  typical  skl-famlly  in  the  western 
states,  for  Instance,  has  an  annual  Income 
of  $9,500  ($2,000  above  the  average  Income 
for  that  area) ;  an  adult  member  of  this 
family  owns  about  $300  worth  of  ski  equip- 
ment, and  spends  over  $20  per  day  on  his  ski 
trips.  Sporting-goods  salesmen,  restaurant 
owners,  and  motel  operators  are  fond  of  these 
people. 

In  addition  to  their  relative  affluence,  ski 
enthusiasts  are  generally  well  organized, 
vocal,  and  therefore  Infiuential,  even  though 
they  make  up  only  1  to  2  i>er  cent  of  the  total 
population.  And.  like  many  special  Interest 
groups,  skiers  have  regular  means  of  broad- 
casting their  requests  that  new  regions  be 
opened  to  their  sport — the  many  ski  maga- 
zines, the  political  friends,  and  so  on. 

Influences  of  this  sort  play  a  part  in  the 
decisions  made  on  what  to  do  with  the 
country's  public  land.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  for  example,  the  Forest  Service  decided 
to  develop  Mineral  King  Valley,  hoping  per- 
haps to  relieve  the  pressure  skiers  were  ex- 
erting to  have  other  areas  opened,  such  as 
the  San  Gorgonio  wilderness  In  aoutbem 
California. 

But  In  1949,  when  the  flrst  attempts  were 
made  to  attract  private  capital  to  develop 
Mineral  King,  no  bids  were  received,  because 
the  only  access  to  the  area  was,  and  still  Is, 
a  serpentine,  twenty-flve  mile  road  leading 
from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  up  Into  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range — somewhat  dUBcuIt  to 
drive  during  summer  months  and  completely 
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blocked  with  snow  during  the  winter.  Po- 
tential developers  were  not  Interested  In 
building  a  ski  resort  that  no  one  could  get 
to.  No  sizable  recreation  complex  could  be 
Installed  without  widening  and  straighten- 
ing the  roadway. 

In  addition,  the  road  winds  across  eleven 
miles  of  Sequoia  National  Park  before  dead- 
ending  within  Sequoia  National  Forest  at 
the  small  cluster  of  summer  cabins  and  pub- 
lic campsites  that  make  up  Mineral  King 
village.  Thus,  developers  may  have  been  in- 
timidated by  the  legal  and  jxjlitlcal  compli- 
cations of  interfering  with  a  road  crossing 
land  controlled  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
At  the  time  the  1965  prospectus  was  is- 
sued, no  solution  to  the  access  problem  had 
been  found;  but  in  the  16  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  prospectus,  knowledge 
had  spread  of  the  Forest  Service's  Interest 
in  the  area.  Learning  of  the  Intentions  to 
develop  the  area's  ski  potential,  ski  clubs, 
developers,  businessmen,  and  politicians  in 
Tulare  Ciounty  (where  Mineral  King  is  lo- 
cated) began  to  regard  the  resort,  along  with 
its  access  road,  as  a  real  and  desirable  possi- 
bility. One  hopeful  developer  (Walt  Disney 
Productions)  had  speculatively  purchased  a 
small  amount  of  private  land  in  Mineral  King 
Valley.  Furthermore,  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  California  skiers  had  ex- 
panded the  undertaking's  potential  support. 
Thus,  in  issuing  the  1965  proposal,  the  For- 
est Service  had  some  cause  for  believing  that 
public  and  political  support  could  be  mus- 
tered for  both  the  project  and  its  necessary 
road. 

The  optimism  was  well  founded.  During 
the  svunmer  of  1965,  the  California  state 
legislature  voted  to  add  a  new  highway  to 
the  state's  road  system.  Highway  276,  from 
the  town  of  Hammond  to  Mineral  King, 
would  replace  the  old  access  road,  would 
be  7iept  snow-free  by  the  state  (the  old 
access  road  was  county  maintained),  and 
would  ostensibly  be  wide  enough  to  accom- 
modate sufficient  traffic  at  the  proposed  re- 
sort. The  road  is  planned  as  a  relatively 
straight,  two-  to  three-lane  highway,  capa- 
ble of  handling  about  1,200  automobiles  per 
hour  at  speeds  of  about  50  mph.  In  addi- 
tion, six  bids  were  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  recreation  complex.  These  were 
narrowed  to  two,  and  finally,  late  in  the 
year,  a  winning  bid  was  announced.  In  De- 
cember, Walt  Disney  Productions  was  chosen 
to  carry  out  the  Mineral  King  development 
and  was  awarded  a  3-year  permit  to  perform 
its  initial  studies  of  the  region. 

Up  to  this  point,  little  opposition  had 
been  expressed  to  the  project,  except  by  local 
groups  of  outdoorsmen  and  by  cabin  owners 
in  the  Mineral  King  area  who  would  be  dis- 
placed by  the  development.  National  organi- 
zations that  might  normally  oppose  the 
area's  commercial  development  were  preoc- 
cupied with  the  problems  of  dam  building 
in  the  Grand  Canyon,  cutting  of  redwoods 
(in  the  proposed  Redwoods  National  Park), 
and  other  well-known  issues.  Some  feared 
that  opposition  to  the  Mineral  King  ski  re- 
sort would  only  serve  to  increase  pressure 
by  skiers  to  develop  the  San  Oorgonlo  wil- 
derness and  were  therefore  reluctant  to  take 
a  stand.  Others,  thinking  outright  oppo- 
sition too  late,  felt  that  the  best  strategy 
was  to  try  to  limit  the  project's  size.  A  few 
were  even  unsure  of  Mineral  King's  where- 
abouts, let  alone  its  significance.  But  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  Disney  development 
proposal  was  dlscloeed,  the  traditional 
champions  of  the  natural  environment — the 
Sierra  Club.  Wilderness  Society,  and  National 
Parks  Association — quickly  realized  that  they 
were  confronted  with  another  major  battle. 
The  Forest  Service's  original  guidelines  for 
the  recreation  complex  were  relatively  mod- 
est: three  or  four  ski  Ufte.  parking  for  1,200 
automobiles,  and  resort  accommodations  for 
100  overnight  visitor*— tempered  by  the 
warning  that   aa  facilities  would   have  to 
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remain  "compatible  with  the  aesthetic  values 
of  the  area."  The  Disney  firm,  however,  is 
known  for  doing  things  in  a  big  way,  and 
Mineral  King  is  no  exception.  The  original 
Disney  plans  called  for  a  $35  million  invest- 
ment to  Include  an  alpine  village,  a  heliport, 
a  golf  course,  a  reservoir-skating  pond,  swim- 
ming pools,  an  auto  service  station,  two 
hotels,  a  500-room  dormitory,  1,200  cabins,  a 
20-acre  parking  lot  for  2,500  autos,  and  ten 
restaurants  within  Mineral  King  Valley  and 
on  surrounding  mountain  peaks.  In  sum- 
mer general  sightseeing  would  be  the  main 
attraction;  in  winter  skiing  would  bring  as 
many  as  20.000  visitors  into  the  valley  each 
day,  from  whence  they  would  be  whisked  into 
the  high  country  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  wilder- 
ness aboard  20  overhead  lifts,  which  would 
radiate  from  the  valley.  Some  of  the  lifts' 
towers  would  go  beyond  the  boundary  of 
Forest  Service  land  and  would  be  anchored 
in  adjoining  Sequoia  National  Park.  Supple- 
mental plans  revealed  the  firm's  Interest  In 
a  facility,  located  well  within  Sequoia  Park's 
Hockett  wilderness  area,  that  could  accom- 
modate cross-country  skiers.  Walt  Disney 
Productions  expects  an  annual  income  of 
about  $23  million  from  the  resort  during  the 
first  years  of  operation,  with  this  sum  in- 
creasing thereafter  as  the  area's  popularity 
grows.  The  Disney  plans  also  noted  that 
"Mineral  King's  great  natural  beauty  must 
be  preserved  at  all  costs." 

With  the  plans  before  them,  opponents 
of  the  development  felt  pressed  by  a  two- 
fold threat.  First,  they  feared  the  immedi- 
ate damage  to  the  alpine  environment  that 
would  result  from  construction  of  a  road- 
way and  a  resort,  and  from  the  heavy  hu- 
man traffic.  The  prospect  of  bringing  2.5 
million  visitors  annually  Into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain  country  conjures  up  pictures 
of  tourists  picking  the  ground  clean  of  un- 
usual rock  fragments,  wildflowers,  evergreen 
cones,  and  other  portions  of  the  alpine  land- 
scape; of  skiers  watching  the  white  wrappers 
of  their  candy  bars  slowly  floating  to  the 
ground  after  being  tossed  from  the  gon- 
dola of  one  of  the  aerial  tramways;  of  ero- 
sion caused  by  construction  activity;  sewage 
pollution  in  the  Kaweah  River;  and  of  the 
intrusion  of  automobiles,  buildings,  and 
large  numbers  of  visitors  upon  the  mountain 
landscape.  In  addition,  project  opponents 
object  to  the  disregard  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  Walt  Disney  Productions  for  Min- 
eral King's  current  status  as  a  national  g;ame 
refuge.  Among  naturalists  aware  of  the  de- 
velopment plans  a  favorite  parlor  game  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  has  been  the  cast- 
ing of  Smokey,  the  Forest  Service  bear,  and 
Disney's  Mickey  Mouse  in  Simon  Legree 
roles — dispossessing  their  fellow  creatures  in 
order  to  build  the  Mineral  King  resort 
("Smoking  strikes  again!") . 

The  Forest  Service  is  well  aware  of  the 
potential  danger  to  the  Sierran  landscape 
posed  by  the  planned  resort.  They  note  that 
"Mineral  King  can  'stand'  development  to 
only  a  certain  level,"  but  also  contend  that 
"Walt  Disney  Productions  does  not  plan,  and 
the  Forest  Service  would  not  permit,  a  de- 
velopment beyond  that  capacity  threshold." 
But  "capacity  threshold"  lends  Itself  to  sub- 
jective Interpretation,  and  what  the  term 
means  to  the  Forest  Service  is  apparently 
quite  different  from  the  meaning  given  by 
most  of  those  opposed  to  the  project.  To 
the  former  group,  it  probably  means  a  gen- 
eral att«npt  to  keep  ecol»glcal  damage  to  a 
minimum,  whatever  the  level  of  construction 
and  human  visitation.  The  latter  define  the 
phrase  in  terms  of  wilderness,  in  which  case 
the  threshold  will  likely  be  exceeded  on  the 
resort's  first  day  of  operation. 

In  a  way,  these  differences  of  opinion  re- 
flect the  essential  conflict  between  the  pro- 
tectionist groups  such  as  the  Sierra  Club 
and  those  more  inclined  toward  develop- 
ment. Both  are  aware  of  the  perplex- 
ing problem  of  providing  recreational  op- 
portunities  for   a  population  that  doubles 
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every  forty  years,  while  our  static  land  sup- 
ply  stubbornly  refuses  to  expand  despite  the 
demands  placed  upon  it.  However,  their  ap- 
proaches  to  this  situation  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  development  faction  seems  to 
feel  that  the  way  to  alleviate  this  difficulty 
is  to  make  increasing  portions  of  the  envl- 
ronment  easily  accessible  to  the  current  de- 
mands of  the  population  so  as  to  spread 
the  "visitor  impact"  over  a  larger  land  area. 
(Walt  Disney  Productions,  for  instance,  notes 
that  "the  value  of  much  public  land 
is  lost  because  the  land  is  inaccessible.") 
On  the  other  hand,  the  protectionists  view 
the  growing  number  of  claims  upon  the  land 
as  reason  to  stiffen  its  protection,  perhaps 
to  the  point  of  rationing  its  use.  This 
"pinch,"  they  hope,  will  forcefully  focus 
the  attention  of  hunters,  highway  engineers, 
wilderness  lovers,  and  resort  builders  on  the 
real  source  of  the  growing  real  estate  short- 
age,  and  will  elicit  stronger  public  sentiment 
to  deal  with  the  problem  before  the  remain- 
ing public  land  is  consiuned. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Sierra  Club  and 
its  allies,  the  greatest  threat  posed  by  the 
Disney  recreation  complex  and  its  access  road 
is  the  Influence  these  developments  would 
exert  upon  the  future  protection  of  wild 
lands  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada  sur- 
rounding Mineral  King  Valley.  Most  of  this 
land — in  both  Sequoia  National  Forest  and 
Sequoia  National  Park — meets  the  criteria 
for  "formal"  wilderness  status  as  defined  by 
the  1964  Wilderness  Act,  and  is  now  being 
considered  for  legal  protection  according  to 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  However,  the 
presence  of  a  high-grade  highway  bringing 
millions  of  people  Into  the  heart  of  the  re- 
gion would  probably  diminish  its  wild  char- 
acter in  short  order,  obviate  the  inclusion 
of  tills  land  within  the  wilderness  system, 
and  encourage  less  rigid  protection  of  ad- 
Joining  land.  In  addition,  there  is  some  fear 
that  the  presence  of  a  high-standard  road 
reftchlng  halfway  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range  wUl  be  used  as  a  raUonallzation  for 
extending  the  pavement  another  30  miles 
to  create  a  new  trans-Sierra  highway 
through  one  of  the  country's  last  enclaves 
of  primitive  landscape. 

In  a  way,  it  is  tempting  to  apply  the 
philosophy  of  "conservation  democracy," 
advocated  by  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  to  the  Mineral  King  situation: 
"the  purpose  of  Conservation  is  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  niunber  for  the  longest 
time."  This  concept  invariably  underlies  the 
arguments  in  nine  out  of  ten  land-use  con- 
flicts, but  despite  its  seeming  simplicity,  it 
poses  questions  that  cannot  be  readily  an- 
swered. Who  can  say,  for  Instance,  whether 
a  ski  resort,  a  semideveloped  campsite,  or  a 
primitive  landscape  will  be  of  greatest  ben- 
efit to  people  who  have  not  yet  been  born? 
Nevertheless,  the  concept  stimulates  some 
Interesting  speculations  about  the  future.  In 
the  case  of  Mineral  King,  you  might  ask 
what  needs  will  characterize  Callfomlans 
in  2068:  The  need  for  convenience  or  for 
diversity?  For  material  comfort  or  challenge? 
For  sociality  or  solitude?  Which  need  wUl 
be  most  in  demand  and  least  In  supply? 

Even  at  present,  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  over  the 
proper  application  of  these  democratic 
guidelines.  Both  the  Forest  Service  and  Walt 
Disney  Productions  maintain  that  a  new 
high-standard  roadway  into  the  Mineral 
King  country  will  represent  an  Improvement 
over  the  current  situation  because  it  will 
permit  the  rapid  influx  of  large  numbers 
of  visitors  ("Many  people  wish  to  see  and 
enjoy  Mineral  King  but  won't  drive  the  pres- 
ent difficult  road.").  To  this  argument  how- 
ever, their  oppon«Rits  reply  that  the  area's 
present  function  of  providing  general  rec- 
reation is  inherently  more  democratic,  for  it 
does  not  Impose  an  admission  fee  upon  visi- 
tors. They  further  contend  that  In  terms 
of  meeting  California's  most  urgent  recre- 
ational needs,  the  $35  million  to  be  spent 
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on  the  Mineral  King  project  might  be  put 
to  better  use  by  expanding  the  recreational 
faculties  available  to  the  non-mobUe  popu- 
lation in,  say,  the  Watts  ghetto  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Throughout  1966  and  into  early  1967,  the 
Mineral  King  issue  continued  to  be  fought 
at  a  local  level.  In  that  time,  proponents  of 
the  Disney  project  succeeded  in  gaining  po- 
litical support  for  the  venture.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1966,  Walt  Disney  and  California's 
governor,  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown,  flew 
into  Mineral  King  by  helicopter  to  sxirvey 
the  area.  Thereafter,  Brown  made  a  short 
speech  in  which  he  described  the  proposed 
development  in  glowing  terms:  "I  hope  that 
ten  years  from  today  I  can  stand  here  with 
Walt  Disney  again  and  look  around  at  the 
wonderland  that  will  have  been  created," 
and  assived  his  audience  that  "we  are  going 
ahead  with  the  (access]  road."  The  Brown 
administration  applied  for  and  received  a 
$3  million  federal  grant  to  partially  flnance 
the  road's  construction;  the  California 
Highway  Commission  then  voted  to  provide 
the  remainder  of  the  needed  construction 
money  (about  $20  million)  from  the  state's 
highway  tax  fund. 

These  actions  did  not  pass  uncliallenged. 
California's  State  Highway  Engineer,  J.  C. 
Womack,  attacked  the  financing  of  the 
Mineral  King  road  stating  that  the  high- 
way cotild  proceed  only  "at  the  expense  of 
other  critical  (road  building]  projects,"  and 
that  the  use  of  funds  set  aside  for  other 
construction  wovild  prove  "very  disruptive 
to  previously  approved  planning  and  sched- 
uling of  projects  in  the  Southern  Counties 
group."  State  Assemblyman  Alan  Sieroty 
assailed  the  proposed  destruction  of  natural 
landscape,  stating  that  the  plans  for  the 
Mineral  King  road  were  "atrocious,"  then 
added:  "It  wotild  be  .  .  .  outrageous  for 
the  Reagan  administration  [Reagan  was 
elected  In  1966]  to  give  away  more  than  $20 
million  to  facilitate  a  private  venture  when 
It  has  Just  cut  the  state  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion budget  .  .  .  from  $33  million  to  $1 
million."  In  addition  to  this  objection,  two 
bills  were  introduced  into  the  California 
state  legislature  in  an  attempt  to  block 
construction  of  the  access  road.  Both  died 
in  committee  before  being  brought  to  a 
vote. 

By  early  1967,  although  funding  had  been 
approved  for  the  access  road  and  its  pro- 
posed routing  established,  and  although 
newspapers  in  Tulare  County  were  speaking 
as  If  the  Disney  resort  was  already  a  fact, 
the  National  Park  Service  had  not  yet 
granted  permission  for  the  road  to  cross 
eleven  miles  of  Sequoia  National  Park  on 
its  way  to  Mineral  King  Valley.  It  is  still  un- 
clear whether  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior can  legally  grant  permission  for  a  road 
to  cross  a  national  park  for  non-park  pur- 
poses, or  whether  this  requires  an  act  of 
Congress. 

In  any  event.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  disapproved  of  the  new  road. 
He  noted  that  it  would  prove  a  "blighting 
influence"  upon  Sequoia  Park,  that  blasting 
of  rock  and  planned  removal  of  eight  million 
cubic  yards  of  soil  would  scar  park  terrain, 
cause  erosion  and  consequent  slltatlon  of  the 
Kaweah  River,  pollute  the  air  with  auto  ex- 
haust fumes,  pose  a  threat  to  giant  sequoias 
and  other  large  evergreens,  and  would,  in 
general,  compromise  "park  values."  With  a 
flrst-hand  sensitivity  to  the  proliferation  of 
the  nation's  vast  network  of  highways,  (3.6 
million  miles  worth)  he  commented  that  de- 
velopers "will  be  more  honored  25  years  from 
now  for  the  roads  they  do  not  build  than  for 
the  roads  they  do,"  and  suggested  that  the 
Forest  Service  and  Disney  Productions  ex- 
plore other  means  (such  as  an  overhead 
monorail  or  tramway)  of  transporting  sight- 
seers and  skiers  into  Mineral  King  Valley  to 
minimize  destruction  to  the  landscape. 
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To  answer  charges  of  road  damage,  the 
California  Division  of  Highways  commis- 
sioned biologist  Rictiard  J.  Hartesveldt,  HX 
authority  on  giant  sequoias,  to  study  tb» 
ecology  of  sequoia  groves  surrounding  the 
proposed  roadway.  The  report's  objectivity, 
however,  has  provided  at  least  as  much  am- 
munition for  opponents  of  the  project  as  for 
its  advocates,  and  each  side  has  quoted  and 
paraphrased  the  document  upon  numerous 
occasions. 

As  for  Udall's  proposal  that  a  monorail  or 
tramway  be  used  to  transport  visitors  into 
the  resort,  this  plan  was  rejected  by  both 
Disney  Productions  and  the  Forest  Service  as 
being  too  expensive.  The  cost  of  installing 
such  a  system — unlike  the  tax-flnanced  road- 
way— would  l>e  borne  by  the  Disney  firm. 

By  mld-yettf  1967,  opponents  of  the  devel- 
opment liad  finally  managed  to  air  some  of 
their  grievances  to  a  national  audience  by 
means  of  articles  printed  in  magazines  pub- 
lished by  the  National  I»arks  Association  and 
the  Sierra  Club.  Witliin  these  groups,  the 
general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  only 
way  to  provide  Mineral  King  with  adequate 
protection  against  commercial  development 
Is  to  make  it  a  part  of  adjoining  Sequoia 
National  Park.  In  1926,  when  Congress  was 
wrestUng  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  this  area,  the  decision  was  made  to 
award  It  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  belief  that  there  were  minerals  re- 
maining m  and  around  Mineral  King  Valley 
that  would  become  "locked  up"  if  park  status 
were  granted.  But  since  no  mineral  deposits 
have  been  discovered,  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing now  tliat  these  15,000  acres  should  be 
given  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  type  of  interdepartmental  land  trans- 
fer is  Invariably  an  unpopular  procedure  on 
the  part  of  the  donor  agency,  and  is  avoided 
by  Congress  whenever  possible.  Just  now,  the 
Forest  Service  is  especially  sensitive  on  tills 
count  for  portions  of  forestland  are  being 
transferred  from  the  Forest  Service  to  the 
Park  Service  in  order  to  establish  a  Redwoods 
Park  in  California  and  a  Cascade  Mountain 
Park  in  Washington.  The  history  of  trans- 
actions of  this  sort  carries  all  the  flavor  of  a 
range  war  between  sheepherders  and  cattle- 
men, and  while  reading  these  accounts,  it 
is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  own- 
ership of  federal  property  rests  with  the  pub- 
lic rather  than  with  the  managing  agency. 

By  this  time,  Secretary  Udall  was  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  his  op- 
position to  the  access  road  upon  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  development  de- 
pends. A  hint  of  behind-the-scenes  pressure 
appeared  when  the  Secretary  indicated  that 
he  would  need  a  great  deal  more  support 
from  leaders  of  the  protectionist  mo  ement 
than  they  had  given  him.  In  addition,  the 
open  opposition  to  Udall's  position  had  as- 
sumed formidable  proportions.  California's 
two  senators,  several  representatives,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  many  state  legislators,  and 
Los  Angeles  Mayor  Yorty  now  stood  solidly 
behind  the  Disney  plans.  Senator  Thomas 
Kuchel,  who  can  usually  be  counted  on  to 
champion  the  position  of  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety and  the  Sierra  Club,  reversed  his  role 
in  the  case  of  Mineral  King  and  went  so  far 
as  to  write  an  article  in  a  ski  magazine  prais- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Disney  firm  and  Its 
proposed  undertaking.  Real  estate  specula- 
tors and  businessmen  in  Tulare  County,  anx- 
ious to  capitalize  upon  the  anticipated  Influx 
of  tourist  gold,  were  beginning  to  make  im- 
patient noises.  These  were  echoed  by  Tulare 
County  politicians  and  newspaper  column- 
ists, and  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman,  all  of  whom  viewed  Udall's  re- 
luctance to  approve  the  access  road  as  an 
obstructionist  tactic. 

To  add  more  fuel  to  the  flre,  Governor 
Reagan  sent  emissaries  to  persuade  Secretary 
Udall  to  change  his  stand.  Although  Udall 
remained  adamant,  he  was  misquoted  by  a 
Reagan  aide  as  having  given  his  approval  to 
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the  Disney  project.  The  story  that  Udall  had 
conceded,  followed  quickly  by  his  denial, 
served  only  to  heighten  tension  and  to  In- 
crease pressure  for  a  decision. 

Of  the  obstacles  faced  by  Stewart  Udall 
and  his  supporters,  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able Is  the  intangible  something  which  Walt 
Disney  Productions  calls  the  "Disney  Image." 
For  after  being  hon<H«d  by  a  number  of 
nature-oriented  organizations,  ranging  from 
the  National  Audubon  Society  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation:  after  thirty  years  of 
producing  such  films  as  Bambi.  Beaver 
Valley,  and  Nature's  Half  Acre,  it  hardly 
seems  possible  that  the  Disney  firm  would 
consent  to  undertake  a  project  that  would 
in  any  way  prove  detrimental  to  the 
great  out-of-doors.  The  cc»nnion  conception 
of  the  Disney  orientation  toward  the  natural 
world,  as  the  Disney  publicity  states,  is  one 
of  a  "proven  Interest  In  conservation."  As 
noted  in  the  organization's  proposal  for  the 
development  of  Mineral  King,  issued  to  the 
Forest  Service:  "The  Integrity  and  quality 
image  of  Walt  Disney  Productions  is  already 
pre-sold  in  the  public  mind."  This  seems  to 
be  the  case,  particularly  in  California,  where 
considerable  fame  and  fortune  have  come  to 
rest  since  the  establistiment  of  the  Disney 
empire  in  that  state. 

In  July,  1967,  the  nature  of  the  suspected 
pressure  on  Secretary  Udall  was  made  public. 
To  the  consternation  of  those  who  had 
labored  to  defeat  the  Mineral  King  proposal, 
it  was  revealed  that  through  the  complicated 
machinery  of  Washington  diplomacy,  the 
fate  of  Mineral  King  had  l>ecome  linked  to 
the  ongoing  negotiations  between  various 
federal  agencies  and  the  state  of  California 
over  the  size  and  location  of  the  proposed 
Redwoods  National  Park.  Appiuently,  the 
Johnson  administration  felt  that  Governor 
Reagan  would  be  more  amenable  to  the  in- 
stallation of  a  national  park  in  his  state  If 
he  were  offered  certain  concessions  in  return. 
One  of  several  concessions  offered  the  state 
was  the  administration's  active  support  of 
the  Mineral  King  development  and  its  access 
road.  The  nature  of  this  transaction  was 
spelled  out  in  a  letter  of  June  22,  1967,  from 
an  administration  spokesman,  Phillip  S. 
Hughes,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

"Following  is  the  Administration  position 
on  a  nimiber  of  items  over  and  above  the 
provisions  of  S.  1370  (the  redwoods  bill  In- 
troduced by  Thomas  Kuchel).  .  .  .  The  Ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  implement  these 
provisions  Immediately." 

The  Mineral  King  proposal  is  listed  under 
a  section  labeled  "Other  Conservation  Pro- 
gram Actions." 

"6.    MINERAL    KINC 

"It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Administration 
and  the  State  that  the  Mineral  King  area 
. . .  be  .  .  .  developed 

"The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
requested  to  consider  issuance  of  a  permit 
Jointly  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  of  California  for  a  two-lane  road 
through  the  Park  [Sequoia]  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  Mineral  King." 

The  letter's  contents  provoked  a  volley  of 
angry  protests  from  the  project's  opponents. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (Montana)  assailed  the 
administration's  intention  to  "override  the 
Secretary  [Udall's]  best  Judgment"  ls  rais- 
ing "fundamental  questions  of  public  policy, 
precedent  and  equity."  Anthony  Wayne 
Smith,  General  Counsel  and  President  of  the 
National  Parks  Association  stated  that  the 
Forest  Service  had  "put  to  auction  a  price- 
less asset  (Bfineral  King]  belonging  to  the 
American  people.  .  .  ."  CallfomU  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton  perhaps  best  summarized 
sentiment  against  the  maneuver  when  he 
angrily  labeled  the  Mineral  King-Redwoods 
Park  trade  as  "a  desperate  effort  to  pay  the 
high  political  price  needed  to  get  along  with 
California's   new   governor"   and   bemoaned 
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the  fact  that  the  executive  branch  "prom- 
ises to  pressure  the  National  Park  Service 
into  compromising  the  Integrity  of  Sequoia 
National  Park  by  accommodating  the  open- 
ing wedge  for  massive  development  of  Min- 
eral King." 

Whatever  the  processes  by  which  pressure 
was  exerted,  Burton's  fears  were  apparently 
Justified  and  the  Intent  of  Hughes'  letter  car- 
ried out.  In  December,  a  high-level  Mineral 
King  meeting  was  called.  Attendants  In 
favor  of  the  project  Included:  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman,  California  Senators 
Kuchel  and  Murphy,  Congressman  (and  for- 
mer Olympic  decathlon  champion)  Robert 
Mathlas,  and  for  the  administration,  Philip 
Hughes.  Attendants  opposed:  Stewart  tJdall. 
Shortly  after  the  conference.  Freeman  Issued 
a  press  release  announcing  that  the  right- 
of-way  for  a  road  through  Sequoia  Park  was 
being  prepared  by  the  Interior  Department 
and  that  the  Disney  development  would  pro- 
ceed as  planned. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  project's 
supporters,  it  probably  would  have  looked 
better  If  the  release  had  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  Secretary 
Udall'B  blessing.  This  was  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. To  this  day,  TTdall  has  not  voiced  support 
of  the  access  road,  leading  to  the  conviction 
that  this  decision  was  predetermined  by  the 
administration.  Even  so,  the  Secretary  was 
for  a  time,  nobody's  favorite.  At  a  press  con- 
ference in  which  he  was  criticized  for  "hla" 
decision,  Udall  retorted  that  things  might 
have  been  different  had  preservation  {[roups 
spent  more  of  their  time  writing  to  OrvlUe 
Freeman  than  to  him. 

The  Mineral  King  development  is  now 
within  one  step  of  realization.  But  this  last 
step  has  proven  time  consuming.  For  in  the 
year  that  has  elapsed  since  Orville  Freeman's 
announcement,  the  Forest  Service  and  Na- 
tional Park  Service — never  the  friendliest  of 
"slater  agencies" — have  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed  ac- 
cess road  crossing  Sequoia  National  Park. 

The  delay  has  proven  helpful  to  the  more 
tenacious  of  the  project's  opponents;  has 
given  them  time  to  begin  legal  investigations 
and  to  renew  efforts  to  gather  public  sup- 
port. During  the  past  five  months,  two  to 
three  thousand  signatures  have  been  added 
to  an  antldevelopment  petition  circulated 
by  the  Sierra  Club,  network  television  sta- 
tions have  hauled  their  cameras  into  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  cover  a  "hike-in"  staged  in 
opposition  to  the  project,  and  students  from 
UCLA  have  pulled  up  and  burned  survey 
stakes  marking  the  location  of  the  proposed 
access  road.  Some  of  the  more  militant 
even  plan  to  picket  Disney  films  and  to  stage 
"Ue-lns"  In  front  of  highway  department 
bulldozers  If  construction  begins,  as  sched- 
uled, next  summer. 

It  seems  that  the  era  of  modern  conserva- 
tion weaponry  is  upon  us.  Whether  or  not 
this  will  aid  the  case  for  Mineral  King  will 
depend  on  public  opinion  and  on  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  new  President-elect  toward  the 
Issue.  Resolution  of  the  conflict  will  not  be 
long  In  coming. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  2.  1969 1 
MiNEKAL  Kino  Foll 

The  decision  to  turn  Mineral  King  Valley 
over  to  private  developers  exposes  the  essen- 
tial fraudulence  of  the  Forest  Service's 
much- vaunted  "multiple  use  policy."  Created 
to  protect  the  nation's  forests  from  exploita- 
tion, the  Forest  Service  has  gradually  evolved 
into  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  private  lum- 
ber companies.  As  a  public  relations  maneu- 
ver, it  has  promoted  the  idea  that  it  Is  de- 
veloping the  forests  for  recreation  as  well  as 
profit,  that  is,  for  multiple  use. 

This  idea  Is  acceptable  if  it  merely  involves 
providing  campsites  or  incidental  tourist  fa- 
cilities In  the  national  forests.  But  there  is 
no  excuse  for  turning  over  an  entire  valley 
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to  the  Walt  Disney  interests  for  a  gigantic 
recreational  complex  rivaling  Sun  Valley. 

Mineral  King,  a  lofty  valley  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  north  of  Los  Angeles,  comprises 
15,000  acres  of  rare  and  beautiful  wilderness 
which  ought  to  be  part  of  the  adjoining  Se- 
quoia National  Park.  Into  this  ecologically 
fragile  area  would  be  Intruded  an  "Alpine 
Village."  ski  tows,  hotel,  restaurants,  a  park- 
ing garage  and  thousands  of  automobiles. 
The  absolutely  certain  result  would  be  ero- 
sion of  the  land  because  of  heavy  construc- 
tion, destruction  of  animals  in  what  is  now 
a  game  refuge,  sewage  pollution  in  the  near- 
by Kaweah  River  and  air  pollution  from  au- 
tomobile traffic.  In  addition,  there  would  be 
the  visual  pollution  caused  by  the  building 
of  6,000-volt  power  lines  to  service  this  "Al- 
pine Village." 

The  only  word  to  describe  this  hideous 
project  is  scandalous.  Has  Southern  Califor- 
nia not  been  raped,  polluted  and  desecrated 
enough  already?  Have  the  Forest  Service  bu- 
reaucrats no  sense  of  shame  about  taking  a 
wonderful  portion  of  the  nation's  rapidly 
dwindling  natural  heritage  entrusted  to  their 
care  and  surrendering  it  to  the  exploiters? 

This  perversion  of  public  land  to  private 
profit  would  not  be  pc«slble  If  It  were  not  for 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  active  collaboration  of  the  officials  of 
the  state  of  California.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  highway  across  Sequoia  National 
Park  to  enable  cars  to  reach  Mineral  King 
Valley  and  make  this  project  economically 
feasible.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  reluctantly  approved  plans 
for  a  road  last  year,  arguing  that  his  control 
of  the  highway  route  would  give  him  a  veto 
over  the  size  and  character  of  the  Disney 
project  in  the  valley. 

Now  that  Mr.  Udall  has  left  office,  however, 
the  Forest  Service  has  approved  a  major  un- 
dertaking which  will  attract  nearly  a  million 
visitors  a  year.  The  proposed  two-lane  high- 
way win  soon  prove  Inadequate  and  the  pres- 
sure will  mount  for  four  or  six  lanes.  Mean- 
while, California  plans  to  spend  925  million 
in  public  funds  to  build  a  highway  to  Min- 
eral King  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  Disney  interests. 

The  Sierra  Club  intends  to  file  suit  in  court 
to  block  this  misuse  of  Forest  Service  au- 
thority. But  It  should  not  be  left  to  a  private 
organization  to  defend  the  public  Interest. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Hardin  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  review  this  outrageous  project.  If 
they  fall  to  act.  Congress  can  intervene  to 
see  that  a  deal  of  this  magnitude  is  not  ap- 
proved without  public  hearings  and  explicit 
Congressional  approval. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  24, 1969) 
The  Scandal  or  Mineral  King 

The  attempt  of  the  Forest  Service  to  turn 
Mineral  King  Valley  in  California  over  to  the 
Walt  Disney  Organization  demonstrates  how 
an  ingrown  bureaucracy  and  an  aggressive 
private  developer  can  collaborate  to  defeat 
the  public  Interest.  The  lawsuit  filed  against 
this  scheme  by  the  Sierra  Club  is  an  effort 
to  demonstrate  that  citizen  conservationists 
can  Invoke  the  power  of  the  law  to  protect 
the  public  Interest. 

The  Intensive  development  of  this  valley  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  would  scar  its  natural 
beauty,  ruin  its  ecological  balance,  and  pol- 
lute Its  air  and  water.  The  Disney  Interests 
propose  to  build  an  "Alpine  village"  com- 
plete with  ski  tows,  swimming  pools,  a  golf 
course,  a  hotel  complex,  ten  restaurants,  and 
a  huge  underground  parking  lot.  This  would 
be  a  year-round  resort  with  at  least  a  million 
visitors  annually.  It  would  produce  the  same 
kind  of  serious  overcrowding  that  has  already 
blighted  the  much  larger  Yosemlte  Valley. 

The  stated  Intentions  of  the  Disney  inter- 
ests make  unmistakably  clear  what  is  to  be- 
fall Mineral  King:  "Grooming  and  manlcur- 
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ing  of  most  slopes  .  .  .  will  require  extensive 
bulldozing  and  blasting  In  most  lower  areas 
and  extensive  rock  removal  at  higher  eleva- 
tions .  .  .  extensive  cuts  and  fills  and  site 
grading  will  be  required  in  the  parking  area 
and  In  the  village  area." 

Hundreds  of  resorts  and  country  clubs  al- 
ready exist  and  more  can  always  be  manu- 
factured, but  beautiful,  unspoiled  Alpine 
valleys  are  rare.  When  the  last  one  has  been 
groomed,  manicured,  bulldozed  and  blasted 
out  of  existence,  no  human  being  can  cre- 
ate another. 

This  imalterable  fact  Imposes  a  most  sol- 
emn obligation  upon  public  officials  who  ad- 
minister the  national  parks  and  forests. 
With  regard  to  the  fate  of  Mineral  King,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  In  the 
Johnson  Administration  compiled  an  abys- 
mal record.  Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  pushed  aggressively  for  the 
Disney  plan  which  his  Forest  Service  subor- 
dinate sponsored.  After  considerable  initial 
resistance,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  caved  In  and  granted  per- 
mission for  the  construction  of  an  access 
highway  across  Sequoia  National  Park,  with- 
out which  the  development  of  the  valley 
could  not  proceed. 

Their  successors — Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel— 
have  an  opportunity  to  right  this  wrong. 
They  can  still  quash  the  Disney  plan.  But  in 
the  absence  of  action  on  their  part,  the  Sierra 
Club  has  taken  the  issue  to  the  courts.  Its 
suit  points  out  that  the  Forest  Service  ap- 
proved the  Disney  project  without  public 
hearings  and  without  making  a  prior  study 
of  the  ecological  effects  of  Intensive  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  the  Disney  project  would 
directly  Involve  30O  acres  and  Indirectly  in- 
volve another  1,300  even  though  the  law  for- 
bids the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  more 
than  80  acres  under  long-term  lease. 

Who  watches  the  watchmen?  The  question 
Is  as  old  as  Plato  and  as  modern  as  the  Min- 
eral King  case.  Private  greed,  bureaucratic 
empire  building,  and  official  irresponsibility 
are  «  recurrent  threat  to  the  common  good. 
The  Sierra  Club  is  performing  a  public  serv- 
ice in  standing  up  to  this  threat. 

(From   the  Wichita    (Kans.)    Beacon,  June 

19,  1969] 

Trees  Verstts  Disnet 

Man's  ingenuity  has  resulted  in  wondrous 
things.  Great  rivers  have  been  harnessed  for 
power,  and  vast  acreages  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  to  become  productive. 

But  marvelous  as  these  accomplishments 
are,  Joyce  Kilmer  was  right — only  God  can 
make  a  tree. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  isnt  a  need 
for  mass  outdoor  recreation,  but  In  weighing 
the  use  of  America's  remaining  natural  as- 
sets, the  wilderness  needs  its  supporters. 

In  the  Mineral  King  Valley  dispute,  the 
Sierra  Club  raises  the  issue  of  the  wilder- 
ness' priority  over  conunerclal-recreational 
development. 

The  club,  whose  members  are  prominent 
conservationists,  has  sued  government  offi- 
cials in  an  attempt  to  stop  a  commercial  ven- 
ture of  Walt  Disney  Productions. 

The  Disney  enterprises  plan  to  make  a 
valley — which  Is  8,000  feet  high  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Sierras,  south  of  Yosemlte — into  a  $35- 
mllllon,  300-acre  recreational  development 
Including  ski  slopes. 

The  Sierra  Club  charges  that  the  project 
would  violate  the  80-acre  limit  set  by  federal 
law  on  national  forest  land  projects,  and 
that  the  land  was  set  aside  by  Congress  as  a 
game  refuge  In  1926. 

Conservationists  fear  that  the  heavy  traffic 
(2.5  million  people  a  year  are  expected) 
threatens  the  valley's  usefulness  as  a  water 
resource.  In  addition  a  new  highway  would 
have  to  be  cut   through  a  portion  of  the 
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Sequoia  National  Park,  and  some  of  those 
majestic  old  trees  would  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

Even  If  It  were  granted  that  the  Disney 
Interests  could  develop  the  valley,  and  some- 
bow  avoid  these  dangers,  people  swarming 
dally  from  a  proposed  3,600-car  underground 
garage  cannot  help  'out  change  the  remote 
and  peaceful  character  of  the  valley. 

As  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  suggests, 
there  are  other,  already  partly  developed  rec- 
reation sites  m  California.  Why  not  apply  the 
bold  Disney  concept  to  these? 

Or  better  yet,  why  not  select  one  of  the 
many  sections  of  natureland  that  have  been 
gouged  and  scraped  by  mining  and  lumbering 
and  reclaim  them  Instead  of  sacrificing  land 
that  can  hardly  be  Improved  upon? 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  June  18, 
1969] 
Enlarged  Threats  to  the  Sequoias 
The  Sierra  club,  an  activist  conservation 
organization  based  In  San  Francisco,  has  gone 
to  battle  to  prevent  construction  of  a  mam- 
moth resort  in  the  lovely  Mineral  King  valley 
of  Sequoia   National    forest.   The   projected 
"alpine"  playground  also  threatens  Sequoia 
National  park,  one  of  the  nation's  finest  pub- 
lic preserves. 

Because  of  the  Sierra  club's  record  of 
victories,  this  effort  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously. In  recent  years,  the  club  spearheaded 
both  the  drives  to  create  a  Redwood  National 
park  'and  to  block  two  dams  that  were 
planned  for  the  Grand  Canyon.  This  latest 
move  takes  the  form  of  a  suit  filed  in  United 
States  District  coiirt  with  the  secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture  as  the  principal  de- 
fendants. 

When  the  ski  resort  was  first  proposed  by 
Walt  Disney  Productions,  Inc.,  it  was  a  rela- 
tively modest  development.  It  has  since 
mushroomed  Into  a  35-mlllion-dollar  com- 
plex of  ski  lifts,  shops,  accommodations  and 
other  facilities.  The  plan  also  calls  for  a  9- 
mile  California  freeway  and  a  66,000- volt  elec- 
tric transmission  line,  both  of  which  would 
be  cut  through  Sequoia  National  park. 

In  addition  to  scarring  the  earth,  the  power 
line  and  the  superhighway  place  at  least  45 
giant  sequoia  trees  In  Jeopardy. 

The  sequoias  are  not  only  the  world's  larg- 
est trees  in  bulk,  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  living  things  on  earth.  Some  of 
them  were  reaching  skyward  more  than  1,000 
years  before  the  birth  of  Rome.  So  what  If 
46  of  the  trees  are  cut  down  to  make  way  for 
a  freeway?  This  reminds  us  of  the  quotation 
attributed  to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Cali- 
fornia who  reputedly  said  of  the  coastal  red- 
woods, "If  you've  seen  one,  you've  seen  them 
all." 

Conservationists  do  not  agree.  Since  man 
developed  the  West,  fire,  pestilence  and  the 
saw  have  claimed  many  sequoias.  Those  that 
remain  have  been  protected  by  law  since  1890, 
when  Congress  established  the  national  park. 
In  this  era.  Just  about  everyone  In  the 
United  States  favors  parks  as  long  as  they 
don't  Interfere  with  some  private  scheme.  If 
they  do,  the  public's  land  has  too  often 
proved  expendable. 

Whatever  the  result  of  this  latest  action 
by  the  Sierra  club,  it  serves  to  alert  the 
American  people  to  what  is  being  proposed 
for  their  land.  A  few  ski  lifts  and  cottages 
In  a  national  forest  make  little  difference. 
But  large-scale  developments  that  must  be 
served  by  creeping  freeways  and  power  lines 
are  out  of  character  with  the  purpose  of 
either  the  national  parks  or  forests. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 

June  9,  1969) 

Hollywood   in   Seouou 

The  Sierra  Club  deserves  widespread  grati- 
tude for  Its  suit  In  Federal  Court  at  San 
Francisco  to  block  a  $35,000,000  mass  recrea- 
Uon  development  In  Sequoia  National  Park, 
In  California,  by  Walt  Disney  Productions. 
Development  there  should  be,  but  the  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  development  on  so  colos- 
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sal  a  scale  would  leave  anything  of  the  peace 
and  grandeur  which  make  the  park  a  na- 
tional sanctuary. 

The  Disney  people  are  proposing  to  build  a 
simulated  Alpine  village  with  an  eventual  ca- 
pacity of  3300  guests  and  a  cog  railway  which 
would  connect  the  village  with  facilities  for 
camping,  fishing,  horseback  riding,  skating, 
swimming  and  skiing  In  five  natural  moxm- 
taln  bowls.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  originally 
proposed  limiting  development  to  $3,000,000 
and  the  Sierra  Club  thinks  even  that  is  too 
much.  The  Hollywood-scale  development  the 
Disney  organization  plans  would  Involve  put- 
ting a  20-mile  expressway  through  8>4  miles 
of  the  park  and  the  club  says  it  would  also 
threaten  destruction  of  45  sequoias  or  giant 
redwood  trees. 

The  California  conservationist  group 
stands  to  come  out  ahead  regardless  of  the 
decision  in  the  action  It  has  brought;  for  the 
suit  will  serve  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  issues  and  on  the  Sierra  Club's  conten- 
tion that  the  form  of  development  should  be 
determined  only  by  Congress  itself  and  only 
after  public  hearings  have  thoroughly  ex- 
plored what  will  be  lost  as  well  as  what  will 
be  gained. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  11,  1969] 

Saving  Natureland 

Tliere  may  be  real  pleasure  in  visiting  a 
man-developed  coastline  or  forest  margin. 
But  the  experience  differs  from  the  stillness 
of  a  remote  alpine  meadow  or  the  exhilara- 
tion of  a  natural  seashore. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  nation's  needs  for 
mass  outdoor  recreation  should  be  ignored. 
Nonetheless,  when  weighing  the  use  of  Amer- 
ica's remaining  primitive  assets,  the  unique 
claims  of  the  wilderness  need  vigorous 
support. 

In  the  Mineral  King  Valley  debate,  the  Si- 
erra Club  raises  the  Issue  of  the  wilderness' 
priority  over  commercial-recreational  devel- 
opment. To  make  its  point,  the  club  has  filed 
suit  against  the  secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  and  other  government  offi- 
cials. The  government  has  contracted  with 
Walt  Disney  Productions  to  make  the  val- 
ley— which  lies  8,000  feet  up  In  the  California 
Sierras,  south  of  Yosemlte — into  a  $35  mil- 
lion, 300-acre  recreational  development.  The 
Sierra  Club  charges  that  the  development 
would  violate  the  80-acre  limit  set  by  federal 
law  on  such  national  forest  land  projects, 
and  that  the  land  was  set  aside  In  1926  by 
Congress  as  a  game  refuge  and  not  as  a  rec- 
reational site. 

Conservationists  fear  that  the  heavy  inflow 
of  people  (25  million  a  year)  threatens  the 
valley's  usefulness  as  a  water  source,  its  deli- 
cate alpine  ecology,  and  the  majestic  trees  of 
a  portion  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
through  which  a  new  highway  would  cut. 

Even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  one  were 
to  grant  that  the  Disney  Interests  could  so 
"develop"  the  valley  as  to  avoid  the  ecologi- 
cal dangers,  one  would  still  be  faced  with 
whether  the  daily  ant-swarms  of  people  em- 
anating from  the  proposed  3,600-car  under- 
ground garage  cannot  help  but  disastrously 
change  the  remote  and  peaiceful  character  of 
the  valley.  And  where  the  developer  goes,  can 
the  honky-tonk  be  far  behind? 

There  are  other,  already  partly  developed 
recreation  sites  in  California.  The  bold 
Disney  concept  could  be  applied  to  these.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  sections  of  natureland 
that  have  been  gouged  and  scraped  by  mining 
and  lumbering  which  are  ironically  analogous 
to  urban  blight  areas.  Why  should  not  these 
be  reclaimed  by  developers,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing land  that  in  no  real  way  can  be 
Improved? 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  14,  1969] 

Disnet  in  the  Valley 

The  National  Forest  Service  has  decided  to 

permit  the  Walt  Disney  concern  to  set  up  a 

recreational  facility  In  the  King  Valley  area 
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of  the  Sequoia  National  Forest.  Predictably 
many  conservationists  are  expressing  their 
outrage  over  the  decision.  And  one  local 
group  of  conservationists,  the  Sierra  Club, 
has  threatened  to  sue  th«  Forest  Service  for 
"alienating"  this  public  land. 

A  side  Issue  raised  by  the  decision  can  be 
disposed  of  in  a  hurry.  The  Disney  name  does 
Indeed  evoke  images  of  Disneyland  with  its 
plastic  whale,  life-sized  replicas  of  all  the 
well-known  Walt  Disney  cartoon  characters, 
and  so  on.  There  Is,  however,  no  thought  of 
turning  the  King  Valley  into  Disneyland  II. 
The  idea  for  this  project  did  not  originate 
with  the  Disney  people  but  rather  with  the 
Forest  Service,  which  in  1965  invited  firms  to 
submit  their  bids.  The  Disney  firm  was 
picked  from  among  six  organizations  that 
responded  to  this  invitation. 

What  Is,  In  fact,  Intended  for  the  King 
Valley  are  faciliUes  for  sportsmen  who  wUl 
eventually  be  able  to  ski,  hxint,  fish,  skate 
and  I  ■^  horses  In  these  breatbtaklngly  beau- 
tiful surroundings.  And  so  we  come  down  to 
the  real  issue.  Should  the  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  valley  be  left  undisturbed  for  the 
sake  of  the  handful  of  hardy  campers  who 
seek  spiritual  renewal  by  sleeping  on  moun- 
taintops?  Or  should  sportsmen  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  their  athletic  pastimes  in  the  valley 
at  the  cost  of  some  of  its  present  serenity? 

Each  of  these  viewpoints  has  its  own  spe- 
cial validity.  So  what  was  called  for  in  this 
case  was  a  kind  of  Solomonic  Judgment.  And 
this,  it  appears,  is  what  the  Forest  Service's 
decision  Is  all  about.  The  200  or  so  out- 
doorsmen  who  tramp  around  the  King  Valley 
daily  will  now  share  their  wooded  haunts 
with  an  estimated  3,000  newcomers.  Either 
that  or  they  can  do  their  tramping  elsewhere 
in  the  Sequoia  National  Forest. 

The  unacceptable  alternative  Is  to  deprive 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  opportunity  for 
athletic  outings  and  other  organized  activi- 
ties in  a  setting  so  favored  by  Mother  Nature. 


NEW  CAREERS  PROGRAM  INVOLVES 
CbMMUNITIES  IN  FIGHT  AGAINST 
CRIME 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  crime  is  a  razor  in  our  freedom, 
a  thorn  in  our  lifeline  to  progress.  Like 
virus  which  kills  the  human  specie, 
crime's  causes  and  antibodies  do  not 
combine  to  produce  a  simple  solution. 

We  are  all  searching  for  ways  to  solve 
the  serious  crime  problem,  and,  hope- 
fully, the  answer  will  be  found  through 
experimentation  with  various  social 
tools.  Congress  must  always  encourage 
and  pursue  the  use  of  relevant  policies 
and  mechanisms  in  an  attempt  to  alle- 
viate this  national  disgrace  and  dilemma. 

One  constructive  contribution  comes 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the 
form  of  its  New  Careers  program.  New 
Careers  trains  and  places  indigent  adults 
in  Jobs  which  have  built-in  career 
achievement  levels.  For  example,  in  Oak- 
land, Calif..  15  ghetto  residents  are  being 
carefully  moved  up  the  law  enforcement 
vocational  ladder.  All  have  been  gang 
leaders  in  their  crime-ridden  neighbor- 
hoods; some  have  arrest  records. 

New  Careers  utilizes  leadership  abili- 
ties and  energies  for  constructive  social 
objectives — a  most  laudable  and  difficult 
task.  I  agree  with  the  proposition  that 
members  of  a  community  plagued  by 
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crime  are  excellent  workers  to  bridge  the 
communication  chasm  between  their 
neighborhood  and  the  poUce.  After  all, 
who  Imows  the  criminals,  the  causes  and 
remedies  of  crime  better  than  those  who 
have  often  been  the  culprits  and  prin- 
cipals of  the  crime  community? 

The  New  Careers  approach  represents 
a  significant  advance  in  the  battle  to  re- 
duce crime  and  increase  employment  and 
living  standards.  I  recommend  this  type 
progi-am  very  highly  and  I  hope  that  it 
soon  will  be  ever  more  widespread. 

Two  recent  magazine  articles  outline 
in  further  detail  these  New  Careers  pro- 
grams as  they  operate  in  Oakland  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  I  insert  the  articles  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  Prom  Manpower  magazine,  April  1969 1 
Familiar  Faces  Bridge  PoLiCE-GHEno  Gap 
(By  JoeB.  Klrkbrlde) 
(Mr.   Klrkbrlde   Is   a   U.S.   Department   of 
Labor  Information  officer  In  San  Francisco.) 
Fifteen   hard-core   disadvantaged   men  In 
Oakland  have  started  on  careers  as  bridge 
builders.  But  the  bridges  they  are  trying  to 
build  won't  span  a  river  or  a  bay.  They  are 
attempting    to    bridge    the    communication 
chasm  between  their  neighborhoods  and  the 
police. 

tTnder  a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  con- 
tract, the  IS  men,  aged  20  to  39,  are  being 
moved  carefully  up  the  law  enforcement 
career  ladder.  In  2  years  or  so,  they  are  slated 
to  be  full-fledged  employees  of  the  Police 
Department  in  Oakland — either  as  patrolmen 
or  General  Services  officers. 

New  Careers  trains  and  places  poor  adults 
in  Jobs  supporting  professional  employees — 
Jobs  which  have  built-in  levels  of  career  ad- 
vancement. The  tasks  they  perform  free  such 
professionals  as  police  officers  and  nurses  for 
work  which  puts  their  training  to  more  effec- 
tive use.  Many  of  the  New  Careers  training 
slots  in  Oakland  are  with  State  and  local 
government  agencies  and  lead  to  positions  in 
an  existing  civil  service  structure.  The  em- 
ployer is  reimbursed  for  100  percent  of  the 
payroll  and  training  costs  of  the  first  year  of 
employment  of  a  New  Career  trainee  and  50 
percent  of  the  payroll  costs  and  100  percent 
of  the  training  cost  the  second  year.  After 
that,  the  employer  bears  the  entire  coet. 

Altogether,  155  poor  adults  are  being 
trained  under  New  Careers  in  Oakland.  But 
the  15  police  trainees  are  being  watched  with 
special  Interest. 

Thirteen  are  Negroes;  two  are  Mexican 
Americans;  all  live  in  neighborhoods  where 
police  are  not  generally  welcome.  Though 
not  hardened  criminals  by  any  means,  some 
of  them  have  arrest  records  for  Juvenile  of- 
fenses and  petty  thefts. 

The  PoUce  Department  is  not  overly  con- 
cerned with  their  past  records.  "We  wanted 
our  g^ys  to  be  somewhat  hostile  to  the  po- 
liceman,'' said  one  lieutenant.  "We  looked 
for  men  who  had  leadership  traits,  not  gang 
leaders,  but  men  who  were  tough  and  were 
respected  in  their  neighborhoods." 

Getting  them  aboard  was  a  tricky  assign- 
ment. The  department  was  wlUlilg  enough  to 
have  them,  whatever  the  reservations  of  in- 
dividual officers.  Chief  Charles  B.  Gain  passed 
the  word  to  his  disciplined  force  of  682  uni- 
formed officers  and  263  "civilians"  that  be 
wanted  the  program  to  succeed.  The  depart- 
ment suspended  educational  and  other  pro- 
fessional requirements  to  let  in  men  who 
normally  could  not  qualify  for  police  train- 
ing. 

But  Oakland  Is  the  home  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  an  extremely  militant  organization 
which  has  clashed  repeatedly  with  the  police. 
Other  militant  black  groups  are  also  active 
in  the  city's  slums.  In  such  a  setting,  con- 
ventlonal  recruitment  methods  could  make 
no  headway.  The  ghetto  is  united  by  a  strong 
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sense  of  brotherhood.  Nobody  wanted  to  be 
identified  with  "the  man"  downtown  in  Oak- 
land's Hall  of  Justice. 

The  police  and  the  New  Careers  staff 
turned  to  the  ghetto's  auhorltatlve  grape- 
vine. Here  they  struck  paydirt.  The  mili- 
tants could  not  be  expected  to  endorse  Jobs 
in  the  Police  Department.  Some  of  their 
leaders  are  in  Jail,  others  are  fugitives  from 
the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  they  decided  not 
to  scuttle  the  program.  Other  types  of  New 
Careers  trainees  were  making  it  in  the  city. 
The  word  was  passed  along  to  give  the  cops 
a  try. 

Last  September,  the  15  trainees  were  re- 
criilted  and  certified  by  the  Employment 
Service.  After  approval  by  the  police,  they 
Joined  the  force  and  were  assigned  to  the 
Community  Relations  and  Youth  Division 
of  the  department's  General  Services  Unit. 
The  reaction  in  their  neighborhoods  has  been 
mixed — but  usually  understanding. 

"It's  been  quite  a  surprising  experience," 
said  a  Mexican  American  trainee  in  his  late 
twenties.  "Sometimes  people  welcome  me, 
sometimes  they  reject  me.  Right  away  I 
explain  that  I'm  not  a  policeman  but  a  Gen- 
eral Services  aide  and  that  relieves  the  ten- 
sion." 

A  27-year-old  Negro  said  his  friends  treated 
the  whole  thing  as  funny.  "They  took  it  in 
a  jokin'  way,  knowing  the  feelings  between 
the  community  and  the  Police  Department." 
he  explained.  "They  kinda  backed  up  a  little, 
but  It  was  done  in  good  humor.  I  haven't 
had  any  problems  with  my  real  friends.  Our 
friendships  are  still  the  same." 

Generally  the  trainees  like  the  work  and 
want  to  make  a  success  of  it.  "I  feel  like 
this — if  I  can  help  my  people  by  working 
here  then  it's  my  Job  to  work  here,"  said  one 
older  Negro.  "I  enjoy  the  work  so  that  makes 
it  beautiful." 

The  trainees'  personal  knowledge  of  the 
slums  has  already  proved  valuable.  Because 
they  knew  where  to  look,  they  were  able  to 
locate  three  youthful  runaways  who  could 
not  be  tracked  down  by  regular  patrolmen. 
And  they  are  credited  with  cooling  down  ex- 
plosive unrest  at  a  black  high  school  re- 
cently by  making  a  series  of  personal  home 
visits  to  students  and  parents. 

The  trainees'  uniforms  consist  of  neat  blue 
blazer  Jackets  with  grey  flannel  slacks.  Over 
the  breast  pocket  is  a  police  emblem  and  the 
legend  "Oakland  Police  Department — Gen- 
eral Services  Unit."  They  do  not  carry  gruns, 
wear  badges,  or  have  the  power  to  arrest 
anyone.  They  are  being  trained  to  help  of- 
ficers in  non-crlmlnal  tasks  Including  work- 
ing with  Juveniles,  locating  missing  persons, 
community  relations,  and  the  bicycle  detail. 

They  are  not  expected  to  "rat"  on  their 
friends.  Otherwise  they  would  be  shunned  in 
their  neighborhoods.  "Ova  friends  know  that 
what  they  tell  us  won't  be  told  to  a  police- 
man," said  one  Negro.  "They  have  to  confide 
in  someone,  and  they  don't  want  to  confide 
in  someone  that  every  time  they  open  their 
mouths  they  know  you  are  running  off  and 
telling  'the  man.'  " 

The  educational  and  work  history  of  the 
trainees  is  typical  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. Although  most  had  attended  high 
school  at  least  2  years,  many  scored  at  the 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  level  on  achieve- 
ment tests.  The  highest  income  any  of  them 
ever  earned  was  $4,000  a  year — and  this  by  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  six  children. 

As  General  Services  trainees,  the  first  rung 
of  a  well-structured  career  ladder,  their  pay 
now  ranges  from  $395  to  $415  monthly.  The 
next  step  up  the  ladder  is  General  Services 
aide,  a  Job  paying  $415  to  $445.  To  make  this 
grade,  they  must  complete  6  months'  satis- 
factory service  and  enroll  In  Job-related 
courses  at  Merritt  College. 

The  second  promotion  is  to  General  Serv- 
ices assistant.  This  Job  pays  $460  to  $490  and 
requires  a  high  school  diploma  and  comple- 
tion of  36  quarter  unite  at  the  Junior  college 
level.  The  trainee  is  paid  his  regular  wages 
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for  hours  spent  In  class  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  his  school  costs.  At  this  stage 
In  his  career,  the  trainee  has  a  choice.  He 
may,  if  he  wishes,  take  the  standard  civil 
service  examination  and,  if  qualified,  leave 
the  General  Services  Unit  for  training  as  a 
patrolman. 

Otherwise,  he  can  move  up  to  the  top  of 
the  New  Careers  ladder  as  a  General  Services 
associate  at  pay  of  $555  to  $585  monthly.  By 
this  time  he  will  be  bondable  (a  requirement 
at  this  Job  level),  will  have  a  Junior  college 
associate  of  arts  degree,  and  will  have  suc- 
cessfully passed  a  civil  service  test. 

The  New  Careerists  are  learning  while  on 
duty  both  in  the  field  and  at  main  head- 
quarters. Though  they  may  never  have  to  do 
it  themselves,  they  are  shown  how  police  con- 
trol a  rioting  crowd.  They  are  taught  the 
structure  of  the  police  force,  its  mode  of  op- 
eration, and  under  what  circumstances  an 
officer  may  enter  a  private  dwelling  without 
a  warrant. 

This  new-found  expertise  on  law  enforce- 
ment is  valuable  to  both  the  trainee  and  his 
neighborhood.  He  gets  a  view  of  the  police 
officer  as  a  hard-working  human  being  try- 
ing to  keep  the  peace  and  protect  lives.  Hope- 
fully, he  carries  this  message  back  to  his 
neighborhood,  while  arranging  athletic 
events,  counseling  restless  youngsters,  and 
carrying  out  other  community  relations 
duties. 

Said  one  Mexican  American  trainee,  "I 
know  we're  doing  a  good  Job  relating  the 
Police  Department  into  the  community  and 
at  the  same  time  helping  the  people." 

The  trainees  appreciate  the  confidence  the 
police  have  shown  by  giving  them  free  run 
of  the  Hall  of  Justice.  One  older  Negro  said 
he  felt  the  regular  officers  were  disturbed 
at  the  outset  of  the  program,  not  because 
so  many  trainees  were  black,  but  because 
they  feared  "civilians"  might  take  their  Jobs, 
When  they  learned  this  wasn't  true,  they  re- 
laxed. "Policemen  are  nice  people  when  you 
get  to  know  them,  but  getting  to  know  them 
is  a  different  problem,"  he  said. 

Some  of  the  men  are  still  doubtful  whether 
they  really  want  to  be  police  officers.  "Pour 
months  isn't  enough  time  to  know,"  said  one 
Negro.  "I  got  a  feeling  on  the  Job,  but  I  don't 
know  if  I  want  it  permanent." 

New  Careers  in  Oakland  grew  out  of  a 
unique  experiment  conducted  in  1965  and 
1966  at  the  California  Medical  Facility  at 
Vacaville  by  J.  Douglas  Grant,  a  noted  social 
psychologist.  Eighteen  young  felons  with  his- 
tories of  Juvenile  and  adult  crimes  including 
car  theft,  armed  robbery,  and  narcotic  of- 
fenses were  brought  to  Vacaville  from  prisons 
throughout  the  State. 

Funding  was  obtained  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The  project 
trained  the  recruits  In  poverty  program  plan- 
ning, operation  and  evaluation.  It  sought 
to  demonstrate  that  ex-offenders  could  re- 
turn to  society  In  useful  Jobs. 

The  experiment  was  a  success.  Of  the  18 
felons,  only  one  has  returned  to  prison,  and 
12  are  active  in  various  poverty  programs. 
Three  of  these  men  are  staff  members  for 
Oakland's  New  Careers  Development  Agency, 
which  oversees  all  New  Careers  programs  in 
the  city,  including  the  Police  Department's. 

The  agency's  work  is  now  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  been  administering 
New  Careers  for  2  years. 

New  Careers  director  in  Oakland  Is  Charles 
Jackson,  a  young  black  man  who  Joined  the 
agency  2  years  ago.  Jackson,  a  hard-driving 
administrator,  has  a  staff  comprised  of 
roughly  equal  numbers  of  professionals  and 
laymen — counselors,  program  developers,  and 
social  scientists. 

Jackson  has  hammered  out  a  variety  of 
agreements  with  17  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations. In  addition  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, to  open  up  subprofessional  Jobs  for 
bis  156  trainees.  Some  are  now  community 
workers  with  the  State  Employment  Service, 
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others  are  field  staff  aides  with  the  Girl 
scouts.  The  University  of  California  has 
hired  several  as  laboratory  assistants. 

Once  a  prospective  New  Careers  trainee 
lias  been  screened,  tested,  and  certified  as 
meeting  the  poverty  guidelines,  the  path  up 
the  career  ladder  begins.  Starting  salaries 
range  from  $330  to  $480  a  month.  Entry  work- 
ers receive  heavy  loads  of  formal  and  Job- 
related  education.  Ideally,  each  man  or 
woman  spends  4  hours  a  day  on  the  Job  and 
4  hours  in  a  classroom. 

Many  of  the  trainees  attend  Oakland's 
Merritt  College  to  work  on  high  school  equiv- 
alencies or  freshman  college-level  courses. 
They  advance  in  their  new  career  as  they 
demonstrate  proficiency  on  the  Job  and  ac- 
cumulate high  school  and  college  credits. 

Jackson  acknowledges  that  his  agency's 
path  m  Oakland  has  been  rocky  at  times. 
There  have  been  the  inevitable  misunder- 
standings that  arise  when  Job  duties  are 
carved  out  of  established  career  public  serv- 
ice programs.  Feathers  have  been  ruffied  and 
feathers  have  been  smoothed.  But  by  and 
large,  the  trainees,  the  planners,  and  the 
employers  are  enthusiastic  over  the  break- 
through that  has  been  made. 

The  police  feel  that  the  program  is  work- 
ing well.  "Our  guys  are  the  best  we've  seen 
of  the  Hew  Careerists,"  said  one  18-year  vet- 
eran on  the  force.  "They're  the  best  dressed 
and  the  spnartest.  They've  already  made  a 
contribution  to  the  department  and  we're 
all  extremely  satisfied  with  the  progress 
they've  made  thus  far." 

(Prom  Parade  magazine,  Aug.  24, 19691 

Cops  and  Copocts — Ex-Cons  Join  the 

Police  Force 

(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

Los  Angems,  Calif. — ^What  do  you  think 
of  a  police  department  which  boasts  among 
its  members  a  wide  assortment  of  ex-con- 
victs — former  thieves,  dope  addicts,  prosti- 
tutes, forgers,  the  whole  gamut  of  criminals? 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  people  and  the  police 
believe  that  ex-convlcts  can  play  an  impor- 
tant and  beneficial  role  in  law  enforcement, 
that  no  group  knows  as  much  about  crime 
as  ex-crlminaJs. 

Twenty  men  and  four  women  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Los 
Angeles  police  are  now  their  devoted 
colleagues. 

These  former  felons  advise  rookie  cope  on 
basic  underworld  truths.  They  explain  the 
secrets  of  successful  thievery,  why  girls  be- 
come prostitutes,  where  youngsters  buy 
their  dope.  They  reveal  firsthand  the  Inside 
story  of  crime. 

More  Important,  they  move  Into  the  city's 
most  depressed  and  poverty-ridden  areas 
from  which  they  themselves  spring — the 
black  and  Mexican  districts — and  here  they 
try  incredibly  hard  to  prevent  young  boys 
and  girls  from  going  wrong. 

Because  they  themselves  are  members  of 
minority  groups  and  accepted  as  "one  of 
us,"  they  are  most  effective  in  reducing  hos- 
tility toward  the  police. 

Such  hostility  Is  understandably  high 
among  non-whites,  who  often  accuse  the 
police  of  being  unfair,  corrupt,  incompetent, 
and  unsympathetic,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time,  demand  zealous  protection  by  police 
who  are  unwelcome  in  their  community. 

The  unlikely  alliance  between  cops  and 
robbers  In  Los  Angeles  began  In  early  1968. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  federal  program  (De- 
partment of  Labor — Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program  of  New  Careers)  which 
finances  organizations  willing  to  hire  "hard- 
core unemployed,"  the  Police  Department 
asked  for  a  grant  of  $340,000. 

When  the  federal  government  came  across 
with  the  money,  the  police  advertised  for 
"commumty  relations  aides"  at  $2  per  hour 
who  met  the  following  qualifications: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  Twenty-two  years  or  older. 

2.  Fifth-grade  reading  level. 

3.  Unemployed. 

4.  F'amily  income  below  the  poverty  level. 

5.  No  homosexuals 

exconvicts  apply 

Police  Sgt.  Lou  Relter,  a  graduate  of  UCLA 
and  a  major  in  fKSlittcal  science  who  handled 
the  first  response,  says:  "You  should  have 
seen  the  crop  of  applicants  we  got.  They  were 
almost  exclusively  ex-cons.  Of  the  first  20  we 
chose  for  the  program,  we  had  ten  Negroes, 
eight  Mexican-Americans,  and  two  Anglos. 

"Of  these  20,"  he  recalls,  "18  were  ex- 
convicts,  wlUi  records  for  theft,  assault, 
burglary,  manslaughter,  and  attempted  mur- 
der. Ten  were  also  ex-heroin  addicts,  and  one 
fellow,  30,  had  spent  more  than  16  years  in 
jail." 

The  ex-cons  didn't  know  what  to  expect 
from  the  police,  and  the  police  had  little  or 
no  Idea  of  how  the  men  would  react  to  train- 
ing. Surprises  were  in  store  for  both  groups. 

"On  the  third  day,"  Belter  remembers,  "one 
of  our  trainees  held  up  a  bank  because  he 
needed  $35  for  rent  money.  Another  went 
back  on  heroin,  a  third  died  of  a  heart  attack, 
a  fourth  simply  disappeared,  a  fifth  followed 
his  wife  back  to  Texas,  and  a  sixth  was  Jailed 
three  times  during  his  ten  weeks  of  training." 

What  did  the  ex-cons  learn  in  their  ten 
weeks  of  training?  They  learned  first  that  the 
Police  Department  had  no  intention  of  using 
them  as  Informers  or  stool  pigeons. 

"What  we  plan  to  do  with  you  men,"  one 
police  officer  explained,  "Is  to  assign  you  to 
various  police  divisions  and  have  you  handle 
the  public.  We  want  you  to  go  into  the  power 
districts  of  the  city,  to  organize,  recruit  and 
register  kids  for  various  athletic  programs. 

"We  want  you  to  talk  to  student  forums,  to 
parents,  to  help  the  kids  go  straight.  We  want 
you  to  teU  the  people  about  the  Police  De- 
partment activities  and  services,  that  you 
and  we  are  here  to  serve  them.  We  want  to 
Improve  our  Image.  We  want  you  to  get  Idle 
kids  off  the  street  comers  and  into  some 
meaningful  work,  to  tell  them  what  programs 
are  open. 

"You  can  tell  us  how  burglars  work,  how 
criminals  think.  But  we  don't  want  any 
stooUes.  That's  not  your  function.  Once  you 
Inform  on  somebody  in  tbe  community  to 
which  you're  assigned,  no  one  In  that  com- 
munity will  trust  you.  We're  not  going  to  use 
you  In  law  enforcement,  either.  You're  not 
going  to  be  armed  or  charged  with  helping  to 
make  arrests.  You'll  be  given  a  Los  Angeles 
police  civilian  employee  identification  card 
with  your  photo  on  it.  But  you'll  work  in 
civilian  clothes. 

"After  a  year  you'll  be  making  $428  a 
month  with  a  chance  for  continued  raises." 

crviL  service  status 

The  first  year  of  "The  Community  Rela- 
tions Aides  Program"  has  passed.  It  has 
proved  so  successful  that  tbe  aides  have  been 
granted  civil  service  status,  and  the  project 
has  been  extended  to  include  females. 

Four  women,  all  ex-dope  addicts  who  once 
did  "anything  and  everything"  to  feed  their 
narcotics  habit,  all  of  them  paroled  from 
the  rehabilitation  center  at  Corona,  Calif., 
are  enrolled  in  the  program. 

Where  formerly  they  feared  the  police,  they 
now  stride  nonchalantly  through  the  depart- 
ment, exchanging  confidences  with  officers, 
but  still  always  remembering  what  life  was 
like  on  the  other  side  of  prison  bars. 

They  know  how  to  empathize  with  the 
young,  how  to  help  teenaged  girls  resist  the 
lure  of  heroin  and  prostitution,  bow  to  Iden- 
tify with  the  depressed,  the  downtrodden, 
the  disappointed. 

To  talk,  for  example,  to  gentle,  soft-voiced 
Terry  Leon,  23,  one  would  never  Imagine  that 
she  was  a  former  heroin  addict  who  only 
a  few  years  ago  had  wallowed  in  the  muck 
of  degeneracy. 
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"To  tell  the  truth,"  she  confesses,  "I  was 
incorrigible  as  a  kid.  I  went  to  seven  dif- 
ferent schools  around  Loa  Angeles  and  got 
in  trouble  in  every  single  one.  Then  when  I 
was  15,  I  quit  to  get  married.  I  married  a  17- 
year-old  boy.  He  was  a  truck  driver. 

"My  father  was  also  a  truck  driver.  He  came 
from  Arizona.  My  mother  worked  as  a  wait- 
ress and  she  came  from  Texas.  My  folks  never 
gave  me  much  supervision  as  a  girl.  I  started 
smoking  cigarettes  when  I  was  10. 

ON  MARIJUANA  AT  1 2 

"By  the  time  I  was  12, 1  was  on  marijuana. 
I  was  dropping  pills,  ditching  schools,  stay- 
ing out  all  night.  That's  pretty  common 
routine  for  Mexican-American  kids  in  East 
Los  Angeles." 

At  18,  Terry  had  her  third  child,  then  was 
separated  from  her  husband. 

"I  was  stuck  in  the  house  with  three  kids," 
she  explains.  "I  was  depressed.  Life  seemed 
hopeless.  I  had  no  skill,  no  ambition.  To 
cheer  myself  up,  I  had  friends  come  over  to 
my  bouse.  One  time  I  found  somebody  'fix- 
ing' In  the  bathroom.  So  I  said  to  myself, 
'I'm  going  to  see  what  It's  like.  Why  Is  every- 
body always  getting  loaded?' 

"So  at  first  it  was  curiosity.  Just  trying 
something  to  cure  my  depression.  Heroin 
seemed  to  do  tbe  trick.  So  from  my  first  fix 
I  Just  kept  fixing.  To  get  the  stuff  I  started 
living  with  this  guy.  He  was  dealing  dope 
and  I  Just  hung  on  to  him.  Because  he  was 
living  in  my  house  and  dealing  fr<Hn  there, 
he  used  to  turn  me  on  for  being  his  old  lady, 
for  supplying  him  with  meat. 

"One  day  my  mother  came  over.  I  was 
loaded  from  dropping  some  reds  (Seconal 
tablets)  and  when  I  went  to  the  grocery  store, 
she  called  the  poUce.  When  I  got  back  the 
officers  were  there  and  they  brought  me  here 
to  the  glass  house  (police  headquarters) ." 

Terry  was  sentenced  to  the  California  Re- 
habilitation Center  where  she  had  time  to 
look  back  upon  her  life  and  realize  that  like 
other  adolescents  she  had  needed  love,  un- 
derstanding, and  supervision,  but  had  been 
given  none  of  these.  She  realized  that  for 
her,  marriage  and  heroin  had  served  as  es- 
cape mechanisms.  With  the  help  of  group 
therapy  and  individual  will  power,  she  kicked 
the  habit.  But  only  for  two  years.  A  year  ago 
she  reverted  to  heroin.  "But  then  I  had  the 
good  sense  to  turn  myself  in." 

Released  five  months  ago,  Terry  went  to 
friends  and  asked  for  a  Job.  One  of  them  told 
her  about  the  Community  Relations  Aides 
Program  at  the  Police  Department.  She  ap- 
plied and  was  taken. 

Since  then  she  has  been  attending  reme- 
dial classes  four  times  a  week,  learning  and 
earning  her  way  to  a  high  school  diploma. 
She  lives  in  a  suburb  with  her  mother,  says 
she  Is  good  with  kids.  "They  open  up  with 
me.  They  admit  to  using  drugs.  They're  beg- 
ging for  help.  And  I  know  that  by  showing 
Interest  in  them,  getting  them  Involved  In 
some  project,  that  I  can  help  them.  What 
minority  kids  want  most  is  a  little  hope,  a 
little  opportunity  to  share  In  things.  They 
want  to  become  part  of  the  city  and  not  to 
be  treated  as  unwanted  outsiders.  They  need 
a  purpose  for  living." 

A   purpose  in   life 

Don  Roberts,  a  29-year-old  ex-thief  who 
used  to  burgle  three  houses  a  day  for  five 
years  to  satisfy  his  heroin  craving,  says  that 
he  has  found  a  purpose  in  life  as  a  community 
relations  aide. 

"My  purpose,"  he  declares,  "Is  to  help  peo- 
ple. I  know  a  good  deal  about  robbery  so  I 
advise  people  how  to  protect  their  property. 
I  know  something  about  kids,  so  I  advise 
them  how  to  avoid  the  pitfalls." 

Roberts,  from  Bell  Gardens,  a  low-Income 
area  of  Los  Angeles,  started  "popping  pills" 
and  "smoking  the  weed"  when  he  was  15.  "It 
seemed  like  the  thing  to  do,  so  I  did  It." 
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Arrested  for  stealing  tires,  he  was  sent  to 
Juvenile  Hall  "where  I  learned  the  most  about 
crime.  The  older  boys  talked  about  what  they 
had  done  and  explained  how  to  do  It. 

"When  I  got  out  I  went  to  live  with  my 
sister  and  discovered  that  my  brother-in-law 
was  taking  heroin.  At  20, 1  was  a  full-fledged 
addict. 

"From  1960  to  1965  I  lived  In  half  a  garage. 
I  didn't  see  or  speak  to  anybody.  I  lived  In 
this  dirty,  cramped  garage  next  to  a  car 
with  only  one  goal — my  next  fix.  I  was  an 
animal.  I  lived  by  stealing.  When  the  police 
finally  caught  me,  I  honestly  felt  relief." 

TURNS    HIMSELF   IN 

Sent  to  the  rehabilitation  center  at  Co- 
rona, Roberts  resolved  to  go  straight  when 
he  was  released.  "My  resolve  lasted  five  hoiirs. 
I  was  taking  heroin  before  tht  day  was  out. 
I  knew  I  was  hooked,  so  I  turned  myself  in." 

While  he  was  serving  time,  Don  discovered 
that  his  younger  sister  had  started  taking 
dope.  He  was  so  shocked  that  he  began  to 
assess  seriously  what  heroin  had  done  to  him 
and  what  It  would  also  do  to  his  sister. 

He  was  determined  to  make  an  honest  liv- 
ing upon  his  second  release.  "But  it  wasn't 
easy.  Once  you  have  a  felony  on  your  rec- 
ord, and  I  had  20  on  mine,  hardly  anyone 
will  give  you  a  job,  rent  you  an  apartment, 
extend  even  a  buck's  worth  of  credit.  That's 
why  this  community  relations  program  for 
ex-cons  Is  such  a  break. 

"My  parole  officer  told  me  about  It.  And 
well,  it's  made  a  new  man  of  me.  It's  given 
me  self-respect,  decency,  authority,  a  regular 
salary,  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  society,  of 
not  being  an  outcast. 

"I  not  only  go  around  lecturing  to  kids, 
but  I  talk  to  the  class  of  police  rookies,  ex- 
plaining bow  things  are  different  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tracks  and  how  they  can 
best  operate  in  those  areas.  I  also  explain  the 
various  methods  of  housebreaking  and  bur- 
glary." 

Working  as  a  community  relations  aide  Is 
not  exactly  a  picnic  for  Roberts.  He's 
achieved  a  new  stability  but  his  old  pals  in 
the  neighborhood  ostracise  him  for  going 
straight,  and  while  the  police  appreciate 
him,  they  dont  necessarily  embrace  him. 

LETTER   raOM   A   CTRL 

His  major  satisfaction,  he  says,  comes  from 
helping  the  young.  Following  one  of  his  lee* 
tures  in  a  Los  Angeles  high  school,  be  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  young  girl:  "You  were 
able  to  convince  a  friend  of  mine  to  stop  tak- 
ing drugs,  something  I  hadn't  been  able  to' 
do.  Thank  you." 

According  to  Roberts,  "kids  will  listen  to  a 
police  officer  when  he  talks  about  crime  pre- 
vention, but  they  don't  really  hear.  When 
an  ex-con  like  myself  talks,  they  not  only 
listen  and  hear,  but  later  they  ask  questions. 
That's  when  I  know  I'm  doing  something 
good." 


DR.  DRAPER'S  GENIUS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  revise 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  very  timely  article  by  Mr.  Vic- 
tor K.  McElheny  of  the  Boston  Globe 
staff  which  recently  appeared  in  that  dis- 
tinguished publication  entitled  "Draper 
Believes  MIT  Will  Keep  Moon  Work." 

This  article  quoted  Dr.  Charles  Draper 
^  of  MIT,  world  renowned  space  and  guid- 
ance scientist,  whose  contributidns  to 
the  space  program  were  so  meaningful 
in  making  the  recent  moonshot  success- 
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ful    and    in    other    epochal    guidance 
advances. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  Dr. 
Draper  is  continuing  his  great  work  in 
space  and  guidance  for  defense  explora- 
tion and  industry  and  the  good  of  the 
country. 

I  hope  that  the  work  of  this  great  sci- 
entist will  continue  for  many  years  to 
come  in  all  the  areas  that  his  genius  has 
so  greatly  enriched  in  solving  many  space 
guidance  problems  that  heretofore  have 
been  regarded  as  impossible  of  solution. 
I  hope  that  any  difference  between 
academic  scientists  and  Dr.  Draper 
will  be  reconciled  for  the  good  of  science 
and  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Let  us  get  on  with  Dr.  Draper's  great 
work  and  make  sure  that,  whatever  the 
cost,  it  is  not  interrupted  by  unfortunate 
personal  controversy,  or  ideological  con- 
frontations between  scholars  and  their 
disciples  that  sometimes  spark  serious 
dissension  in  academic  commimities. 
The  article  follows: 

Draper  Beukves  MIT  Will  Keep 
Moon  Work 
(By  Victor  K.  McElheny) 
Dr.  Charles  Stark  Draper,  outgoing  direc- 
tor of  the  Instrumentation  Laboratory  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  made 
It  clear  yesterday  he  does  not  feel  that  Apollo 
guidance  work  Is  threatened  by  MIT's  plans 
to  "civilize"  the  lab. 

I-Lab.  which  operates  in  a  niunber  of 
buildings  near  MIT's  Cambridge  campus,  does 
some  $26  million  worth  of  research  for  the 
Defense  Department  each  year  and  about  the 
same  amount  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Draper  is  stepping  down  Jan.  1  as  head  of 
the  laboratory.  He  will  be  replaced  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  L.  MUler,  an  exjjert  in  "sys- 
tems analysis"  of  urban  problems. 

Draper  regards  Miller's  appointment,  an- 
nounced Sept.  25  as  part  of  an  MIT  poUcy 
to  shift  I-Lab  and  Lincoln  Laboratory  in 
Lexington  toward  more  civilian  work,  as  a 
sort  of  dismissal.  He  will  continue  as  a  con- 
sultant and  supervisor  of  projects  he  started. 
"I  dldnt  resign — I  got  fired,"  he  says. 

This  week,  he  indicated  that  changes  In 
the  laboratory's  course  could  so  weaken  its 
established  work  In  defense  and  in  space 
that  the  engineers  working  on  problems  of 
missile,  submarine  and  spaceship  guidance 
might  have  to  leave  MIT  and  form  an  inde- 
pendent company.  He  has  mentioned  this 
possibility  before. 

But  yesterday  through  an  MIT  spokesman, 
Draper  said,  he  understood  that  the  work 
for  NASA  was  not  being  called  into  ques- 
tion. 

Last  Spring,  a  committee  on  MIT's  rela- 
tions with  Its  two  large  defense-related  lab- 
oratories recommended  that  I-Lab  wind  up 
Its  work  on  guiding  submarine-launched 
Poseidon  missiles  as  "inappropriate  for  In- 
stitute sponsorship." 


HONORING  GEORGE  JUE 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  the  honor  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  a  distinguished 
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San  Franciscan  and  leader  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's Chinese  community. 

Mr.  George  Jue,  a  valued  and  long- 
time friend,  has  been  cited  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  his  years  of 
generous  service  to  the  recreation  pro- 
gram for  wounded  servicemen  at  Let- 
terman  General  Hospital  at  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco. 

George  Jue  has  been  cited  for  his  hu- 
mility and  generosity  repeatedly,  and 
has  had  resolutions  adopted  honoring 
him  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  placing  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  text  of  the 
certificate  of  appreciation.  I  am  sme 
that  my  colleagues  Join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending this  warm  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  this  most  singular  man: 
The  Certificate  of  Appreciation  for  Paiii- 

OTIC    Civilian    Service    Is    Awarded    to 

George  Jtte 

Citation. — During  the  period  1951  to  1968, 
Mr.  Jue,  and  the  staff  of  the  Lamps  of  China 
Restaurant,  supported  the  patient  recrea- 
tion program  of  Letterman  General  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  California,  in  an  outstanding 
manner.  The  actual  number  of  free  dinners 
for  patients  over  this  seventeen-year  period 
cannot  be  calculated,  but  Is  estimated  to 
number  in  the  thousands.  Mr.  Jue's  concern 
for  the  entertainment  of  wounded  American 
servicemen  represents  a  chronicle  of  devotion 
and  generosity.  He  has  set  an  example  of 
patriotism  and  civic  resxMnsiblllty,  demon- 
strated in  countless  tangible  ways,  wortliy 
of  emulation  by  aU  American  citizens. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  A  GOLDEN 
SENATOR 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  9,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  891  designating 
the  American  marigold  as  the  national 
floral  emblem  of  the  United  States.  As  we 
all  know,  the  late  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  was  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  this 
flower.  To  honor  the  deceased  senior 
Senator  from  HUnois,  Mr.  David  Burpee 
has  named  a  new  golden  hybrid  mari- 
gold "Senator  Dirksen." 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  November  19  is- 
sue of  the  Chicago  Tribune  which  pro- 
vides a  more  detailed  explanation  of  Mr. 
Burpee's  efforts.  The  text  of  the  story  is 
as  follows: 

In  Memory   of  a  Golden  Senator 
(By  Art  Kozelka) 

A  new,  golden  hybrid  marigold  has  been 
named  Senator  Dirksen  in  honor  of  the  late 
senator  from  Illinois,  who  for  a  decade  had 
championed  the  marigold  as  the  most  appro- 
priate fiower  for  America's  national  floral 
emblem. 

Naming  the  new  flower  was  disclosed  by 
The  Tribune  by  Sen.  Dirksen's  close  friend, 
I>avld  Burpee,  president  of  the  W.  Atlee  Bur- 
pee Seed  company,  becaus,  Burpee  said,  "We 
believe  his  many  friends  in  bis  home  state 
should  be  the  first  to  know  about  it." 
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The  flower  will  be  Introduced  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Chicago  World  Flow- 
er and  Garden  show  In  the  International 
Amphitheater  March  7  to  15,  where  It  will  be 
featured  in  Burpee's  marigold  garden.  The 
garden  will  be  dedicated  in  memory  of  Sen. 
Dirksen. 

Burpee,  who  has  devoted  more  than  half  a 
century  to  the  development  of  marigolds 
regards  the  Senator  Dirksen  as  the  best  he 
has  created. 

It  bears  large,  golden  yellow  blooms  in 
profusion,  on  strong,  stout  stems.  Flowers 
often  are  5  inches  across,  equally  spectacular 
in  the  garden  or  when  cut  for  Indoor  ar- 
rangements. Like  all  marigolds,  they  are  easy 
to  grow  from  seeds  and  rarely  are  troubled 
by  disease  or  insects. 

Gardening  was  a  hobby  of  the  late  senator, 
and  marigolds  were  his  favorite  flower.  Early 
last  February,  addressing  Congress  in  behalf 
of  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  mari- 
gold as  the  national  floral  emblem,  he  said: 

".  .  .  It  is  actually  an  American  native 
[flower]  and  really  not  native  to  any  other 
place  on  earth.  It  is  grown  in  great  profusion 
in  every  one  of  the  50  states  and  strangely 
enough  is  not  the  ofilcial  flower  of  any  state. 

"I  grow  thousands  of  them  every  year  for 
my  own  delight  and  the  delight  of  my  neigh- 
bors, and  I  know  what  this  flower  will  do. 

"I  class  it,  therefore,  with  the  American 
eagle  when  it  comes  to  a  symbol  of  our  coun- 
try that  manifests  stamina;  and  when  it 
comes  to  beauty,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
greater  or  more  inspiring  than  a  field  of 
blooming  marigolds  tossing  their  heads  in  the 
sunshine  and  giving  a  glow  to  the  entire 
landscape." 

Burpee  said  he  had  been  wanting  to  name  a 
marigold  in  honor  of  Sen.  Dirlcsen,  but  until 
now  never  thought  he  had  one  good  enough. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "people  from  all  over  the 
United  States  have  been  urging  me  to  do  it, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of  nam- 
ing this  best  of  all  marigolds  in  honor  of  the 
great  senator  from  Illinois." 

Sen.  Dirksen's  widow,  Louella,  and  daugh- 
ter, Joy,  wife  of  Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker  |R. 
Tenn.],  were  delighted  that  Burpee  wanted  to 
name  the  new  marigold  after  Sen.  DlrlEsen. 

The  Burpee  seed  company's  1970  catalog, 
which  goes  to  more  than  2i/^  million  home 
gardeners  right  after  Christmas,  will  feature  a 
full  color  picture  of  the  Senator  Dirksen 
marigold. 

With  all  this  interest  In  marigolds,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  it  someday  may  actually 
become  the  national  floral  emblem. 

It  was  just  a  few  days  after  the  senator's 
death  on  Sept.  7  that  Congressman  Jack  Mc- 
Donald [R.  Mich.)  urged  Congress  in  a  joint 
resolution  to  grant  Sen.  Dirksen  ".  .  .  in  death 
that  wish  which  he  failed  to  see  fulfilled  in 
life." 


THE  NATIONAL  AMPUTATION  FOUN- 
DA'nON:  HALF  A  CENTURY  OF 
DEDICATED  SERVICE 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

.  Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  speak  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  this  time  to  honor  an  organiza- 
tion which  htis  been  performing  a  great 
service  for  certain  special  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  for  half  a  century. 
This  organization  is  the  National  Ampu- 
tation Poimdation  and  the  people  they 
serve  are  those  brave  young  men  who, 
while  wearing  the  imif  orm  of  their  coun- 
try, have  suffered  the  amputation  of  one 
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or  more  limbs.  The  National  Amputa- 
tion Foundation  has  for  50  years,  since 
1919,  been  offering  valuable  assistance  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
the  Korean  war,  and  now  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  who  were  so  seriously  injured. 
The  amputation  of  limbs  causes  tre- 
mendous physical  and  psychological 
problems  for  a  young  man,  and  poses  ob- 
stacles to  surmount  that  those  of  us  who 
have  not  lived  through  it  can  only  begin 
to  imagine.  This  is  why  the  National  Am- 
putation Foundation's  program  of  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  is  so  vital  and 
so  successful.  For  who  can  better  help 
these  young  men  only  just  beginning  to 
try  to  cope  with  their  losses  than  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  mature  men  who  have 
lived  through  this  experience  them- 
selves? Their  advice  and  the  very  exam- 
ple of  their  own  lives  cam  be  invaluable 
to  the  young  amputee. 

The  services  provided  by  the  founda- 
tion— legal  counsel,  vocational  guidance 
and  placement,  social  activities,  liaison 
with  outside  groups,  psychological  aid, 
training  in  the  use  of  prosthetic  devices, 
and  since  1961  manufacture  and  repair 
of  these  artificial  limbs  in  its  own  ^op 
— are  services  needed  desperately  by  the 
newly  returned  amputee  as  he  faces  the 
strange  and  sometimes  frightening  new 
world  his  loss  has  created. 

Returning  to  his  home  community  and 
a  resumption  of  what  he  considers  nor- 
mal life,  a  young  amputee  must  make 
any  number  of  important  adjustments 
in  his  life.  He  may  be  forced  to  aban- 
don his  former  plans  for  his  vocational 
career  because  of  the  limitations  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  handicap.  He  may 
encoimter  within  himself  imcertainties 
about  his  social  life.  These  are  the  areas 
where  the  sympathetic  counsel  the  staff 
of  the  foundation  offers  can  be  so  es- 
sential if  the  necessary  adjustments  are 
to  be  made. 

Sometimes  these  problems  are  simply 
too  tough  to  be  faced  alone,  and  the 
imderstanding  of  those  men  of  the 
foimdation  can  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  despair.  For  these 
men,  too,  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  limb 
and  have  faced  the  readjustment  to 
normal  conununity  life. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  foundation 
has  made  a  particular  effort  to  reorient 
the  returned  Vietnam  amputee  socially. 
With  visits  to  both  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  hospital,  they 
have  helped  to  cheer  up  these  young  am- 
putees and  to  turn  their  minds  from  their 
disabilities  to  the  lives  they  will  live  after 
rehabilitation.  The  foundation  has  spon- 
sored several  excursions  of  amputees  to 
New  York  City  for  a  good  time  there,  and 
this  past  Labor  Day  some  40  amputees 
were  fiown  to  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  for  a 
happy  holiday. 

While  these  activities  may  seem  some- 
what frivolous  to  the  casual  observer, 
they  are  highly  effective  in  helping  to 
reorient  and  adjust  these  young  men. 
Many  of  them  are  very  much  concerned 
about  living  with  their  handicaps  and 
the  effect  of  them  on  their  social  life.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  older  members  of  the 
foimdation  report  that  one  of  the  first 
questions  they  are  asked  by  the  young 
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amputees  is  whether  they  got  married 
before  or  after  the  injury. 

Again  I  must  express  my  sincerest  ad- 
miration for  the  National  Amputation 
Foundation  and  for  its  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  young  men  of  our  country 
who  have  given  so  much.  The  50  jrears 
of  selfiess  service  to  the  needs  of  the 
amputee  are  a  remarkable  achievement 
indeed. 

A  few  of  the  many  laudatory  com- 
ments the  National  Amputation  Foun- 
dation constantly  receives,  I  think,  also 
conveys  just  what  a  marvelous,  humani- 
tarian effort  this  volimtary  organization 
has  undertaken.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  inserting  a  few  letters 
Mr.  Sol  Kaminsky,  the  foundation's 
secretary,  has  received  from  the  branches 
of  the  Department  of  Defense : 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  July  28, 1969. 
Mr.  Sol  Kaminsky, 

Secretary,  National  Am/putation  Foundation 
Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kaminsky:  On  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  I  am  replying  to  your  recent 
letter  regarding  military  air  transportation 
for  40  amputee  servicemen  from  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Las 
Vegas,  revada,  to  be  guests  of  Caesar's  Palace 
during  September  1-4,  1969. 

The  interest  displayed  by  the  National 
Amputation  Foundation  in  the  welfare  of 
our  hospitalized  servicemen  has  done  much 
to  boost  their  morale  and  attitude  towards 
rehabilitation.  Under  the  circumstances, 
military  air  transportation  for  these  40 
amputees  has  been  authorized.  Please  con- 
tact Captain  Gordon  Hoelscher,  Social  Work 
Service,  Room  067,  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.  20012,  as  soon 
as  possible  for  final  arrangements. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  been  of  service 
to  you  In  this  worthy  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Oiraudo, 
Brigadier  General,  USAT. 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  24, 1969. 
Mr.  Sol  Kaminsky, 

National  Amputation  Chapter  #76,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Whitestone,  N.Y . 

Dear  Mr.  Kaminsky:  You  were  most  kind 
to  advise  me  of  the  whole  hearted  support 
that  you  and  other  members  of  National 
Amputation  Chapter  #76  are  giving  to  enter- 
tain our  soldiers  who  lost  their  limbs  while 
serving  our  nation  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  this  type  of  activity  which  reveals  to 
our  servicemen  who  are  so  valiantly  fighting 
in  distant  lands  that  their  efforts  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  American  civilian 
population,  especially  those  such  as  you  who 
have  given  so  much  in  previous  confiicts.  It 
is  Indeed  commendable  that  you  and  your 
fellow  chapter  members  are  giving  the  time 
and  facilities  to  not  only  entertaining  these 
Vietnam  veterans  but  also  the  tremendous 
Insight  you  are  offering  these  men  toward  a 
future  productive  life. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
appreciation  to  that  of  General  Hughes  and 
Colonel  Coates  for  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  you  have  shown  your  concern  for  our 
patients  from  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital 
and  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital. 

The  listings  you  requested  are  inclosed,  I 
trust  they  will  be  of  some  Eisslstance  for  you 
to  continue  your  Invaluable  service  to  our 
hospitalized  Vietnam  veterans. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  D.  Heaton, 
Lieutenant  General,  The  Surgeon  General. 
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Depabtment  or  the  Armt.  Waltxb 
Reed  General  Hospital,  Walter 
Reed  Armt   Medical   Center, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  27, 1969. 
Mr.  Sol  Kaminskt, 
NatiOTial  Ampntation  Center, 
Whiteatone.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kaminskt:  On  behalf  of  the 
patients  and  staff  of  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Amputation  Center,  Chapter  #76,  for 
arrsmgin?  for  a  group  of  our  patients  to  be 
your  guests  In  New  York  City  following  your 
annual  Spring  Rehabilitation  Ball. 

The  accommodations  for  our  patients  and 
the  numerous  social  and  recreational  func- 
tions that  you  coordinated  were  outstand- 
ing. Particularly  significant  was  the  warm 
hospitality  and  friendship  they  received 
throughout  their  time  In  New  York. 

These  events  provide  a  most  welcome  break 
In  hospital  routine  and  have  assisted  great- 
ly in  maintaining  a  high  level  of  morale  at 
Walter  Reed. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support 
and  interest  In  our  patient  entertainment 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  W.  Hughes. 
Colonel,  MC,  Commanding. 

Department  of  the  Armt,  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  Walter 
Reed  Armt  Medical  Center, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  4, 1969. 
Mr.  Sol  Kaminskt, 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 
National  Amputation  Chapter, 
Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kaminskt:  I  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  for  making  the 
recent  trip  to  Las  Vegas  possible.  It  was  truly 
an  unforgettable  experience  for  the  pa- 
tients as  well  Af  for  the  staff  which  ac- 
companied them. 

As  a  physical  therapist,  it  was  a  privilege 
and  an  educational  experience  to  have  gone 
on  the  trip.  It  gave  me  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  problems  which  the  disabled  face  out 
of  the  hospital  environment. 

The  patients  displayed  a  high  level  of 
adaptability  to  new  situations  becoming 
quite  independent  In  all  activities  of  self- 
care  and  daily  living.  If  they  were  cau- 
tious or  dubious  as  to  their  being  accepted 
by  society,  their  fears  were  quickly  over- 
come. 

Both  physically  and  psychologically  the 
therapeutic  value  of  the  trip  was  remark- 
able. 

Respectfully, 

OlUERT  SOSA, 

Capt.,  AMSC. 


AGNEW   AND   THE   TV   NETWORKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
national  debate  which  Vice  President 
AoiTirw  has  sparked  by  his  comments  on 
television  political  commentary  continues 
and  I  believe  that  an  objective  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  will  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

One  of  the  more  objective  articles  on 
the  subject  which  I  noticed  appeared  in 
the  November  22  Dally  Calumet  In  a 
comprehensive  report  from  the  publica- 
tion's Washington  reporter,  John  D. 
Lofton.  Jr.: 
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Agnew  and  the  Television  Networks 

(By  John  D.  Lofton  Jr.) 
If  network  television  reporters  are  no  bet- 
ter at  reporting  the  news  than  are  the  pres- 
idents of  the  networks  themselves,  then  we 
are  In  real  trouble.  Consider  the  reaction  to 
Vice  President  Agnew's  recent  remarks  about 
the  television  news  medium. 

CBS  President,  Frank  Stanton  replied.  In 
part:  "Whatever  their  (newsmen)  deficien- 
cies however,  they  are  minor  compared  to 
those  of  a  press  which  would  be  subservient 
to  the  executive  power  of  government." 

Echoed  N.B.C.  President  Julian  Goodman: 
"It  Is  regrettable  that  the  vice  president  of 
the  United  States  would  deny  to  television 
freedom  of  the  press.  Evidently,  he  would 
prefer  a  different  kind  of  television  report- 
ing— one  that  would  be  subservient  to  what- 
ever political  group  hapftened  to  be  in  au- 
thority at  the  time." 

Unfortunately  for  these  two  network  pres- 
idents, what  they  had  forgotten  was  that 
the  American  people  had  seen  the  vice  pres- 
ident make  his  speech,  live  on  television,  and 
nowhere  in  it  were  government  or  political 
controls  advocated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Agnew  had  very  wisely  headed  off  this 
chimera  and  said  very  specifically: 

"I  am  not  asking  for  government  censor- 
ship or  any  other  kind  of  censorship.  I  am 
asking  whether  a  form  of  censorship  already 
exists  when  the  news  that  40  million  Amer- 
icans receive  each  night  Is  determined  by  a 
handful  of  men  responsible  only  to  their  cor- 
porate employers  and  filtered  through  a 
handful  of  commentators  who  admit  to  their 
own  set  of  biases  .  .  .  Tonight,  I  have  raised 
questions.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  sug- 
gest answers.  These  answers  must  come  from 
the  media  men.  They  are  challenged  to  turn 
their  critical  powers  on  themselves.  They  are 
challenged  to  direct  their  energy,  talent  and 
conviction  toward  improving  the  quality  and 
objectivity  of  news  presentation." 

Hardly  a  call  for  the  intervention  of  Big 
Brother.  More  like  "physician  heal  thy  self." 
The  reaction  outside  the  media  Itself  was 
equally  maladroit  but  Teddy  Kennedy's  com- 
ments were  singularly  hypocritical.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  that 
the  Vice  President's  speech  was  "an  attack 
designed  to  pit  American  against  American 
...  an  attack  with  the  ultimate  aim  Of  divid- 
ing this  country  into  those  who  support  and 
those  who  do  not  support  our  President's 
position  in  Vietnam." 

This  charge  of  dlvlslveness  from  a  man 
who  only  nine  days  earlier  had  denounced 
President  Nixon's  televised  Vietnam  talk 
saying: 

"And  so  this  Administration,  by  clinging 
to  the  policies  of  the  past,  when  the  time 
for  peace  has  come,  must  expect  those  who 
feel  differently  will  rise  to  this  test.  The  call 
for  unity  cannot  be  responsibly  heeded  when 
a  leadership  has  exhibited  no  policy  or  plan 
that  unifies.  It  is  di£Bcult  to  ask  a  people  to 
join  in  support  of  a  position  that  is  no  differ- 
ent from  that  which  has  split  our  coimtry 
before." 

Undoubtedly  what  has  bugged  the  net- 
works the  most  about  Agnew's  criticisms  is 
not  the  criticisms  themselves,  because  they 
have  been  voiced  before,  but  the  fact  that 
they  were  made  at  the  vice  presidential  level 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Writing  earlier  this  year  in  the  "American 
Legion"  magazine,  the  syndicated  father  and 
son  team,  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond, 
made  a  similar  appeal  for  "perspective  and 
balance"  and  a  "wider  awareness"  by  the  me- 
dia that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  do  more 
than  sell  bad  news  because  it  Is  more 
exciting. 

"The  peril  Is  that  if  any  large  number  of 
Americans  are  Induced  to  accept  the  false 
image  of  their  nation — the  image  that  wher- 
ever you  look,  virtually  nothing  is  right — 
tben  we  will  be  standing  at  the  brink  of  na- 
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tlonal  impotence,  poliUcal  lethargy  and  the 
pervasive  conviction  that  nothing  can  be 
put  right  becaiise  so  much  is  wrong,"  wrote 
the  column-writing  duo. 

Joseph  P.  Lyford,  liberal  Professor  of  Jour- 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Callforma  at 
Berkeley  put  it  another  way: 

"Today  television  is  relaying  versions  of  a 
group  theater  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  new 
play  is  largely  the  play  Itself.  The  script  has 
concerned  itself  with  proclamations  and  ultl- 
mata  rather  than  questions.  The  language  is 
loud  and  verbose  and  increasingly  aimed  at 
the  destruction  rather  than  the  restoration 
of  the  dialogue  .  .  .  Time  given  by  television 
and  the  press  to  the  staged  event  is  time 
taken  away  from  reporting  the  happenlngi 
that  are  not  contrived  ...  If  the  day  cornea 
when  television  is  freed  from  Its  dependence 
on  what  this  or  that  angry  crowd  is  doing, 
we  will  get  a  very  different  perspective  oo 
what  is  g;oing  on  inside  this  country  and  in- 
side our  heads." 

Television  reporting  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  last  year  i« 
a  case  in  point.  A  report  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  a  House  Commerce  subcommit- 
tee speaks  of  one-sided  coverage  favoring 
the  cause  of  the  demonstrators: 

"In  general,  there  seems  to  be  substantial 
evidence  of  animosity  by  members  of  the  TV 
news  organizations  against  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  at  least  certain  of  Its  prominent 
members,  and  the  administration  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  This  seems  to  have  been 
reflected  in  the  slanting  of  the  reporting  of 
the  events  as  they  took  place  ...  In  an 
attempt  to  give  an  over-all  Impression,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  coverage  presented 
over  the  air  does,  in  retrospect,  seem  to  pre- 
sent a  one-sided  picture  which  in  large 
measure  exonerates  the  demonstrators  and 
protestors  and  indicts  the  city  government 
of  Chicago,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party." 

Not  only  distorted,  but  dull,  too,  the  first 
Alfred  I.  du  Pont-Columbla  University  Sur- 
vey of  Broadcast  Journalism  called  televi- 
sion's coverage  of  the  two  national  politi- 
cal conventions  "profound  journalistic 
ennui  for  purveyor  and  consumer  alike." 

In  raising  certain  questions  about  the 
media.  Vice  President  Agnew  noted  that 
while  there  is  great  concern  about  the  finan- 
cial connections  of  Senators,  Congressmen 
and  Judges,  network  newsmen  seem  to  be 
immune  from  the  same  close  scrutiny. 

"When  a  single  commentator  or  producer, 
night  after  night,  determines  for  millions 
of  people  how  much  of  each  side  of  a  great 
Issue  they  are  going  to  see  and  hear;  should 
he  not  first  disclose  his  personal  views  on 
the  issue  as  well?"  asked  Agnew. 

The  case  of  Chet  Huntley  Illustrates  why 
this  suggestion  is  not  an  idle  one. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
last  year  sharply  rebuked  N.B.C.  for  hav- 
ing failed  to  disclose  Chet  Huntley's  finan- 
cial Interest  in  the  livestock  business  after 
he  made  broadcasts  attacking  Federal  meat 
inspection  requirements. 

The  commission  asserted  that  a  "substan- 
tial conflict  of  Interest  appears"  to  have 
existed  with  Mr.  Huntley's  broadcast  on 
meat  inspection.  In  addition,  they  went  on: 
"N.B.C.'s  conduct  fell  short  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine," which  requires  "a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  of  conflicting 
viewpoints." 

In  short,  Vice  President  Agnew's  remarks 
about  the  media  were  simply  a  reiteration 
echo  of  what  FCC  commissioner  Nicholas 
Johnson  said  over  a  year  ago: 

"Radio  and  television  mold  minds,  200 
million  of  them,  in  numerous  ways  every 
day.  It  is  long  past  time  that  we  find  out 
just  what  It  is  these  potters  are  making  out 
of  the  clay  they  knead  inside  our  heads." 
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DB   WILLIAM  T.  PECORA  RECEIVES 
DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE    AWARD 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very 
good  friend  and  constituent  Dr.  William 
T.  Pecora  received  last  week  a  distin- 
guished award  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  public  service.  I  am  cer- 
tainly delighted  to  see  this  recognition 
come  to  one  whom  I  have  known  and  ad- 
mired for  many  years. 

Dr.  William  T.  Pecora,  an  earth  scien- 
tist of  International  stature  who  directs 
the  many,  far-reaching  missions  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  was  named  as 
one  of  seven  winners  of  1969  Rockefeller 
Public  Service  Awards  given  annually  in 
recognition  of  "distingushed  service  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  American  People." 

Conceived  and  financed  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  m,  and  administered  by 
Princeton  University's  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  Af- 
fairs as  a  national  trust,  the  awards  are 
the  highest  privately  sustained  honors 
for  American  career  civil  servants.  Each 
award  carried  with  it  a  $10,000  cash 
grant. 

Dr.  Pecora,  selected  for  the  award  in 
the  category  of  the  General  Welfare 
or  National  Resources,  was  honored 
Wednesday,  December  3  at  the  Rocke- 
feller awards  luncheon  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Goheen, 
president  of  Princeton. 

As  Director  of  the  9,000-member  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  largest  scientific 
agency  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Dr.  Pecora — an  expert  in  mineral- 
ogy, petrology,  and  geochemistry — is  re- 
sponsible for  planning  and  directing  pro- 
grams concerned  with  such  fundamental 
matters  as  distribution  of  the  Nation's 
resources,  the  basic  geological  framework 
of  the  United  States,  and  protection  of 
the  environment. 

In  30  years  with  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, for  the  last  4  as  its  chief  administra- 
tor, Pecora,  a  56-year-old  native  of  Belle- 
ville, N.J.,  has  won  wide  recognition  for 
his  innovative  approaches  to  the  earth 
sciences.  He  initiated  the  EROS — earth 
resources  observation  satellites — pro- 
gram— an  effort  in  which  the  Geological 
Survey  joined  with  NASA  and  other  in- 
terested institutions  in  a  project  aimed 
at  gathering  facts  about  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  earth  from  earth-orbting 
satellites  carrying  sophisticated  remote 
sensing  observation  instruments. 

Responding  to  the  1964  Alaskan 
earthquake  disaster.  Dr.  Pecora  estab- 
lished the  National  Center  for  Earth- 
quake Research  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
an  undertaking  designed  to  develop  new 
instruments  for  monitoring  earthquake 
faults  and  through  laboratory  and  field 
investigations  producing  important  in- 
formation to  aid  etigineerlng  planning 
in  earthquake-prone  aresis. 

A  1933  graduate  of  Princeton,  with 
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honors  in  geology,  Pecora  did  his  grad- 
uate study  at  Harvard  receiving  his 
Ph.  D.  there  In  1939,  the  year  he  be- 
gan his  career  in  the  Federal  service 
with  the  Geological  Survey.  For  nearly 
two  decades  he  carried  on  basic  research 
related  to  the  occurrence  and  distribu- 
tion of  hitherto  little  known  or  unknown 
mineral  resources.  During  World  War  n 
he  directed  field  Investigations  in  Brazil 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  important 
mica  deposits  during  this  period  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

His  work  on  carbonatites  and  sulflde- 
bearing  silicate  carbonate  rocks  were 
major  factors  In  his  election  in  1965  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
continuing  achievements  in  original  re- 
search; he  is  one  of  only  40  geologists 
in  that  distinguished  body. 

In  1957,  Pecora  moved  Into  scientific 
research  administration  with  his  ap- 
pointment as  Chief,  Branch  of  Geo- 
chemistry and  Petrology  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  and  7  years  later  was  named 
Chief  Geologist.  In  1965  he  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  by  President  Johnson,  and  was 
reappointed  to  that  post  by  President 
Nixon  this  past  spring. 

Dr.  Pecora  is  currently  president  of 
the  Cosmos  Club  of  Washington,  and  a 
resident  of  this  city.  A  former  athlete, 
he  won  a  national  intercollegiate  fenc- 
ing championship  in  1933  and  in  1936 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  fenc- 
ing team.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Ethelwyn  Elizabeth  Carter;  the  Pecoras 
has  two  children,  a  son,  William  C,  and 
a  daughter,  Ann. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  Dr.  Pecora  many 
more  years  of  distinguished  service,  and 
many  more  years  of  happiness  and  ful- 
fillment. 


JOSEPH  ELI  KOVNER  ON  POLITICS 
AND  THE  WAR 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALirORlnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr,  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  marks  the  third 
month  of  activities  organized  by  the 
Vietnam  moratorium  committee,  and,  of 
course,  I  expect  the  administration  will 
whip  up  some  more  of  its  special  back- 
lashes which  seem  to  be  reserved  for  all 
critics  of  our  tragic  adventiuism  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

But,  even  though  the  war  leaders  pre- 
fer to  believe  that  they  "own"  the  "great 
masses,"  I  feel  they  are  sadly  misin- 
formed. Backlashes  always  seem  to  re- 
verberate into  new  lashes,  and  I  will  not 
be  surprised  to  see  even  greater  protests 
developing  this  month  and  through  com- 
ing months  imtil  this  cruel  war  is  over. 

My  longtime  friend,  Joseph  Eli  Kovner. 
head  of  Kovner  Publications  in  southern 
California,  made  many  of  the  above 
points  in  a  moving  column  he  wrote  last 
month.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kovner's  out- 
look on  dissent,  politics,  and  the  war,  and 
I  now  place  his  column  in  the  Recors 
at  this  point : 


Gallxtp  Poli.  Is  Wrong  Aoain!  Vietnam 

Moratorium  Backed  bt  Vocai.  Majoritt 

(By  Joseph  Sll  Kovner) 

Some  comments  on  the  addresR  by  Vice 
President  Splro  Agnew  at  the  Penn.  Repub- 
lican Dinner,  Harrisbxirg.  Pa.,  Oct.  30, 1969. 

Coyly,  Agnew  said,  "A  little  over  a  week 
ago,  I  took  a  rather  unusual  step  for  a  Vice 
President  ...  I  said  something." 

As  I  recall,  he  hasnt  stopped  talking  be- 
fore and  after  his  election,  or  rather,  Nixon's 
election.  If  be  means  that  everything  he  said 
before  this  particular  speech  was  nothing,  I'll 
have  to  agree  with  him. 

Guardedly,  Agnew  said.  'Tartlcularly,  I 
said  something  that  was  predictably  unpop- 
ular with  the  people  who  would  like  to  rxin 
the  country  without  the  inconvenience  of 
seeking  pubUc  office  ...  I  criticized  those  who 
encouraged  government  by  street  c&mlval 
and  suggested  It  was  time  to  stop  the  carou- 
sel." 

This  is  sheer  arrogance.  The  people  should 
run  the  government,  even  when  they  are  not 
In  some  kind  of  public  office.  The  elected  of- 
ficials must  not  govern  without  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  If  they  try,  they  must  be 
removed,  just  as  Johnson  and  Humphrey 
were  removed.  Agnew  is  trying  to  Impose  a 
George  Wallace  type  of  tyranny  over  the 
minds  of  the  populace.  And  this  business  of 
"street  carnival"  ...  let  me  say  this,  last 
Tuesday,  Veterans  Day,  which  used  to  be 
known  as  Armistice  Day,  being  staged  were 
"carnivals"  all  over  this  land  of  ours,  propa- 
gandizing for  this  unwanted  war  in  Vietnam 
Instead  of  memorializing  the  peace  that 
came  about  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  and 
remembering  the  soldiers  who  died  in  de- 
fense of  our  caiise,  which  then,  was  Just. 
This  is  what  happens  when  the  ultra-con- 
servatives take  over  the  role  ot  p»triotlsm. 
They  have  made  a  mockery  of  "Armistice 
Day"  or  "Veterans  Day"  and  if  they  have 
subverted  the  spirit  of  this  day,  and  have 
made  this  day  a  day  for  mongerlng  the  Viet- 
nam War,  against  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  these  United  States,  they  will  be  the  ones 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  folly. 
The  fact  Is,  they  will  remove  Nixon  and 
Agnew  faster  than  you  could  eay  "So  what's 
with  you,  Agnew!" 

BelUgerently,  Agnew  said:  "It  appears  by 
slaughtering  a  sacred  cow  I  triggered  a  holy 
war.  I  have  no  regrets,  I  do  not  intend  to 
repudiate  my  beliefs,  recant  any  words,  or 
run  and  hide." 

First,  Agnew,  brings  India's  sacred  cows 
into  the  picture,  then,  he  compares  the  il- 
lustrious members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  Congress,  his  peer  group,  mind  you, 
to  those  engaging  in  holy  war  in  India.  Then, 
he  says,  he's  not  sorry  .  .  .  and  like  a 
child  about  to  be  spanked  he  utters  he  won't 
run  and  hide." 

Paradoxically.  Agnew  said,  "I  believe  in 
Constitutional  dissent  .  .  .  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  demonstrations,  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, merit  my  approval  or  even  my  silence, 
where  the  purpose  is  fundamentally  un- 
sound. In  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium, the  objective  announced  by  the  lead- 
ers— Immediate  unilateral  withdrawal  of  all 
our  forces  from  Vietnam — was  not  only  un- 
sound but  Idiotic.  The  tragedy  was  that 
thousands  who  participated  wanted  only  to 
show  a  fervent  desire  for  peace,  but  were 
used  by  the  political  hustlers  who  ran  the 
event." 

What  he  meant  to  say  was,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve in  Constitutional  disaent,"  because  you 
can't  have  It  both  ways.  If  a  demonstration 
is  lawful  and  Agnew  doesnt  buy  it  .  .  . 
that's  really  tough! 

Our  boys  wlU  continue  to  die  untU  we 
•top  this  crack-pot  realism  at  Agnew^  .  .  . 
that  an  Immediate  withdrawal  wiU  mMsaere 
our  fighting  youths  in  Vietnam.  The  tragedy 
is   that   wherever   we  SMUl   our  aokUers   to 
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flgbt  tbe  holy  cnuade  ot  antl-communlsm 
that   Is  where  they  are  going  to  die.  And 
they  will  continue  to  die  unOl  they  are  told 
*tjy  President  Nixon  to  come  on  home. 


CONGRESS  MUST  PROTECT  SLEEP- 
ING BEAR  UUNES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICBXCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
10  years  the  Congress  has  had  before  it 
proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
lakeshore  encompassing  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  area  of  Michigan. 

The  proposal  has  been  on  the  verge  of 
passage  in  the  past;  in  the  89th  Congress 
it  died  in  the  Rules  Committee  when 
time  simply  ran  out  and  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

We  are  most  hopeful  of  passage  this 
Congress. 

Today  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  legis- 
lation enjoys  broad  bipartisan  support. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr.  Vander 
J  ACT)  have  introduced  Sleeping  Bear 
National  Lakeshore  bills  that  are  vei-y 
close  in  substance.  Sixteen  members  of 
the  Michigan  delegation  have  sponsored 
one  or  both  of  these  bills. 

The  need  for  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  well  stated  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Michigan  State  University  State 
News,  and  I  am  including  its  text  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

CoNCRESS  Must  Pbotect  Sleeping  Bear 

OT7NES 

In  1981  Philip  A.  Hart,  D-Mich..  Introduced 
the  Orst  bUl  to  make  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  a 
national  lakeshore,  owned  and  managed  by 
tbe  National  Park  System.  He  successfuUy 
brought  the  bill  through  tbe  Senate  twice, 
but  it  still  Is  m  the  Interior  Committee  in 
tbe  House. 

Meanwhile,  land  value  continues  to  esca- 
late and  people  are  still  without  recreational 
resources.  If  Congress  doesn't  act  soon,  the 
opportunity  may  be  lost  because  private  de- 
velopment is  proceeding  rapidly. 

Wayne  Asplnall,  D-Colo.,  and  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  of  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  refuses  to  hold  hearings  because  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  not  allocate  funds 
for  the  project.  There  is  a  $276  million  back- 
log for  national  parks  already  authorized  by 
Congress.  Tbe  bureau  doesn't  expect  this  to 
be  paid  off  until  1974. 

On  June  17,  Ouy  VanderJagt.  R-Mlch.,  in- 
troduced another  bill  to  establish  a  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  of  61,000 
acres.  Its  primary  objective  is  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  natural  and  scenic  values  of  the  area. 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  towering  460  feet 
above  northeast  Lake  Michigan  and  adjacent 
Inland  lakes,  is  known  for  its  massive  dunes, 
white  sand  beaches  and  deciduous  forests. 

Tbe  area  offers  a  variety  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion— swimming,  boating,  water  sports, 
camping,  plcknlcking,  hiking,  bunting  and 
fishing.  Scientific  features  of  the  area  attract 
people  Interested  in  geology,  biology  and 
ecology. 

Preservation  of  land  and  Inland  water 
surfaces  are  an  alternative  to  uncontrolled 
use  and  development,  loss  of  shoreline  access 
and  public  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
Tbe  National  Lakeshore  will  preserve  the 
natural  scenic  and  scientific  values  that  first 
attracted   people   to  the  dunes. 
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The  people  of  Leelanau  and  Benzie  coun- 
ties, the  home  of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  are 
opposed  to  the  Lakeshore  because  they  are 
worried  about  tax  loss  and  ownership  of  their 
property. 

Vander  Jagt's  bill  allows  many  owners  of 
unimproved  land  continued  use  of  their 
property,  subject  only  to  certain  restriction 
defined  in  scenic  easements  purchased  from 
the  owner  by  the  federal  government.  Prior 
proposals  offered  protection  against  con- 
demnation only  to  Improved  lands. 

This  will  lower  the  overall  cost  of  the 
Lakeshore  project,  reducing  the  land  the  fed- 
eral government  will  purchase  outright. 

With  the  federal  acquisition  of  lands,  local 
school  systems  will  suffer  a  loss  of  tax  base. 
Part  of  this  will  be  made  up  by  state  and 
federal  school  aid  funds.  In  addition,  Oov. 
Milliken  and  several  leaders  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  promised  they  would  work  for 
tbe  passage  of  state  legislation  to  make  up 
any  deficits  the  area  school  districts  might 
incur. 

National  conservation  groups  are  jumping 
on  the  Nixon  administration,  considering  it 
inadequate  in  meeting  the  country's  grow- 
ing outdoor  recreational  needs.  Rupert  Cut- 
ler, East  Lansing  graduate  student  who  bas 
worked  In  Washington,  D.C.,  with  the  WU- 
demess  Society,  a  conservation  group,  said 
the  administration  seems  totally  callous  and 
indifferent  to  conservation  and  parks. 

The  Michigan  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources 
supports  federal  ownership  and  management 
of  the  Lakeshore.  Sixteen  of  the  19  Michigan 
representatives  in  Congress  have  proposed  or 
supported  legislation  for  tbe  Lakeshore. 
Charles  Chamberlain,  R-Lansing;  James 
Harvey,  R-Saginaw;  and  William  Broomfield, 
R-Royal  Oak  have  not  supported  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  amount  of  land  under  state  ownership 
In  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  is  constantly 
dwindling.  If  we  wait  five  more  years  to  pass 
legislation,  more  of  the  land  will  be  in  pri- 
vate hands,  with  many  natural  features  im- 
paired. Congp'ess  must  act  now  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  and  make 
them  accessible  to  visitors  through  a  na- 
tional lakeshore. 


FUTURE  OP  OUR  SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  19S9 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  speech 
made  by  Dr.  George  Mueller  of  NASA. 
Associate  Administrator  of  Manned 
Space  Flight  in  which  he  talks  about  the 
future  of  our  space  program: 

Address  by  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  NASA, 
Before  the  2Sth  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands — 
October  23,  1969 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  you  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  this 
unique  organization.  The  international  co- 
operation which  characterizes  lATA  has  been 
a  dominant  force  in  expanding  the  use  of 
aviation  technology,  so  that  every  place  on 
earth  is  accessible  to  every  other.  In  the 
relatively  short  span  of  fifty  years,  the  air- 
plane has  changed  the  world. 

The  flight  of  Apollo  11  has  again  changed 
the  world.  We  have  now  taken  the  first  steps 
to  man's  free  movement  throughout  tbe 
solar  system.  Within  the  next  fifty  years  the 
solar  system  may  be  as  accessible  to  our 
children  as  the  world  is  to  us  today. 
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We  now  stand  at  what  Is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  decision  point  tn  the  history  of  this 
planet.  Never  before  has  man  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  conscious  decision  to  follow 
a  path  that  would  change  the  futvire  of  all 
mankind.  Are  we  to  choose  the  path  that 
leads  to  men  colonizing  the  solar  system, 
or  will  we  turn  back? 

If  we  choose  to  go  forward,  then  It  would 
seem  appropriate  for  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  associate  themselves  in  an  organiza- 
tion, similar  to  lATA,  which  would  focus  the 
space  efforts  of  all  countries  for  the  greatest 
benefit  to  all  mankind.  The  developments 
now  being  planned  In  the  United  States 
space  program  will  facilitate  and  eventually 
lead  to  the  Internationalization  of  space. 

Aviation  and  space,  so  similar  in  many  re- 
spects that  tbe  word  "aerospace"  has  been 
coined  to  describe  the  total  activity,  have  en- 
joyed an  Interchange  which  is  only  begin- 
ning to  show  its  synergistic  effects  in  both 
disciplines.  Our  space  capability  was  built 
upon  tbe  solid  foundation  of  a  healthy  and 
Innovative  aviation  Industry  and  upon  the 
experience  of  the  teams  who  built  the  bal- 
listic missiles.  But  these  were  only  the  foun- 
dation. Upon  that  had  to  be  superimposed  tbe 
Apollo  program  structure,  harnessing  the 
creative  work  of  scientists  and  investigators 
In  over  200  universities,  the  work  of  20 
major  manufacturers  and  over  twenty  thou- 
sand subcontractors,  in  which  more  than 
300,000  people  were  employed  at  the  peak  cf 
program  activity. 

Apollo  is  the  largest  engineering  program 
that  has  ever  been  accomplished.  It  was  done, 
as  it  had  to  be,  by  the  development  and  em- 
ployment of  new  methods  and  materials  as 
well  as  the  Judicioiis  use  of  the  old.  Govern- 
ment, science,  and  Industry  were  so  blended 
that  they  worked  as  a  single  cohesive  organi- 
zation for  the  attainment  of  this  difficult 
goal. 

New  management  techniques  had  to  be  in- 
vented which  would  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  the  pace  and  the  perfection  which 
the  program  demanded,  and  still  be  resilient 
enough  to  withstand  accident  and  accom- 
modate change.  It  was  necessary  to  plan  for 
opportunities  afforded  by  success  as  well  as 
for  setbacks  which  could  be  expected  in  con- 
nection with  any  research  and  development 
program. 

Hardware  was  being  manufactured  in  al- 
most every  state  In  the  nation.  Millions  of 
parts  had  to  be  factory  tested,  certified  "man- 
rated"  and  then  shipped  to  Cape  Kennedy 
where  they  would  be  integrated  into  the 
total  system. 

Three  major  centers  and  a  score  of  smaller 
ones,  each  under  the  direction  of  strong  and 
Innovative  people,  needed  to  be  carefully 
focused  upon  the  goal — the  lunar  landing.  A 
total  systems  approach  was  obviously  neces- 
sary. A  pattern  of  project  management  was 
instituted  which  Portune  Magazine  recently 
called  a  "management  revolution". 

Apollo  offices  were  set  up  at  each  Center  as 
well  as  on  tbe  premises  of  the  major  con- 
tractors, much  as  airline  technical  offices  are 
Installed  in  the  plants  of  major  suppliers  of 
equipment.  These  project  offices  monitored 
design,  schedule,  cost,  performance  and 
quality  control  and  formed  a  separate  net- 
work headed  by  the  program  offices  in  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  Communication 
lines  between  all  offices  remain  open  at  all 
times.  Visibility  of  all  problems  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  was  essential  to  pre- 
vent their  escalation. 

A  most  experienced  group  of  individuals, 
the  chief  executives  of  the  manufacturing 
companies  which  were  producing  the  bulk  of 
the  hardware  were  asked  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  "Apollo  Executive  Group"  which  acted 
both  as  an  advisory  board  to  us,  and  at  the 
same  time,  because  an  effective  communica- 
tions link  between  Apollo  management  and 
their  own  companies.  The  dedication  of  these 
men  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
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the  program  and  a  continuing  source  of  real 
help  to  me. 

In  another  area  of  equal  Importance,  the 
Science  and  Technology  Advisory  0<xnmlttee 
was  formed.  This  group  of  15  renowned 
scientists,  led  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Townes,  Included 
three  Nobel  Laureates  as  well  as  Dr.  Lee 
DuBridge,  now  Science  Adviser  to  President 
Nixon.  Their  constant  Interest  and  thought- 
ful watch  over  tbe  scientific  and  new  tech- 
nological developments  were  responsible  for 
a  great  part  of  tbe  success  of  the  program, 
both  in  science  and  in  execution. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Apollo  Program  not 
only  to  create  the  capability  to  land  men  on 
the  moon  and  return  them  safely  to  earth, 
but  to  do  it  within  the  time  and  cost  con- 
straints originally  set.  Therefore  tight 
scheduling  was  obligatory  for  getting  the 
Job  done  in  a  timely  fashion  and  was  the 
major  factor  in  cost  savings.  Toward  this 
objective  another  new  concept  was  intro- 
duced— "all-up"  testing.  Instead  of  the  In- 
cremental testing  which  had  been  used  in 
previous  research  and  development  programs, 
each  part  was  thoroughly  tested  on  the 
ground,  and  then  the  whole  system  was  as- 
sembled and  tested  all  together  in  the  first 
flight  of  this  totally  new  equipment. 

Thus,  the  first  Saturn  V  flight  tested  for 
the  flrst  time  the  flrst,  second,  and  third 
stages  of  the  Saturn  rocket  as  well  as  tbe 
guidance  system,  and  in  addition  simulated 
the  flight  out  to  the  moon  and  back  with  the 
Command  and  Service  Module.  This  simula- 
tion provided  the  first  test  at  lunar  re-entry 
velocities  of  the  spacecraft  heat  shield  as  well 
as  the  flrst  test  of  the  Apollo  recovery  forces. 

This  successful  mission  allowed  tbe  third 
Saturn  V  to  be  manned  and  the  flrst  lunar 
flight  (Apollo  8)  to  be  carried  out  on  this 
first  manned  test  of  the  Sat\irn  V. 

One  consequence  of  this  highly  successful 
activity  Is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  nine 
ApoUo-Satxirn  V's  which  stand  ready  to  carry 
out  further  missions  in  space.  And  the  pro- 
gram goal,  the  lunar  landing,  was  completed 
within  the  time  specified  and  at  the  lowest 
cost  estimated  in  1961. 

The  successful  operation  of  hardware  and 
software,  of  men,  machines  and  systems, 
points  up  with  extreme  clarity  one  of  the 
most  significant  influences  which  the  space 
program  Is  now  exerting  and  which  may  be 
expected  to  proliferate  throughout  o\ir  in- 
dustrial society.  This  is  what  I  have  chosen 
to  call  the  "technology  of  perfection".  Man- 
rating  of  thousands  of  systems  and  millions 
of  parts  bas  forced  a  new  element  Into  the 
American  manufacturing  system.  We  have 
not  formerly  expected  the  precision  associ- 
ated with  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  watch 
to  be  applied  to  a  giant  engineering  project, 
but  every  time  a  Saturn  V  is  launched  we 
know  that  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand people  did  all  the  essential  things 
right. 

Of  15  million  parts  in  the  Apollo-Saturn 
vehicle  which  took  off  from  Cape  Kennedy 
and  flew  out  to  the  moon  on  July  16,  1969, 
the  fact  Is  that  only  one  non-critical  part 
failed  on  that  mission.  That  is  a  demonstrated 
reliability  of  .999,999,996 — a  really  phenom- 
enal level. 

Another  notable  effect  of  this  program  Is 
the  great  mixing  of  disciplines  which  has 
resulted  from-lts  needs.  Parochial  differences 
bad  to  fall  away  so  that  medical  doctors  could 
work  with  aeronautical  engineers.  Electronics 
experts  planned  the  portable  life  support  sys- 
tem which  sustained  Astronauts  Armstrong 
and  Aldrln  on  the  moon  in  company  with 
fabrics  manufacturers,  chemists,  biologists, 
doctors  and  engineers.  Scientists  and  engi- 
neers worked  in  harmony  to  design  and  de- 
velop the  complex  of  tracking  stations  which 
carry  communications  between  earth  and  the 
spacecraft — no  matter  where  it  may  be,  all 
the  way  out  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles. 

In  thousands  of  separate  regimes  the  space 
program  has  forced  tbe  appUcatlon  of  our 
knowledge  of  natural  laws.  These  develop- 
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ments  compare,  at  least  in  number,  with 
those  usually  associated  with  a  major  war. 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  wars 
do  not  produce  new  knowledge,  but  rather 
demand  the  application  of  all  knowledge  to 
the  needs  of  the  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
the  space  program  bas  produced  a  series  of 
breakthroughs  in  weather.  In  communica- 
tions, in  our  knowledge  of  the  space  about 
tbe  earth,  of  the  sun,  and  now  of  the  moon. 
It  has  given  us  new  tools  and  a  whole  new 
environment  in  which  to  search  for  funda- 
mental information. 

But  this  is  Just  the  beginning.  Within  the 
next  ten  years  we  can  expect  the  full  effect 
of  the  space  age  to  be  felt.  New  insights  into 
our  complex  environment  will  spur  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Industries,  new  products 
and  the  new  Jobs  which  we  need  to  gain- 
fully employ  our  expanding  populations. 

Probably  one  of  the  first  areas  which  will 
be  dramatically  effected  by  our  space  exx>e- 
rlence  is  air  transportation.  Early  benefits  to 
the  space  program  bestowed  by  the  experi- 
ence and  the  knowledge  transferred  from 
the  aviation  community,  are  now  beginning 
to  be  reciprocated. 

An  inertial  guidance  system  fundamentally 
tbe  same  as  that  which  carried  Apollo  11  to 
the  moon  is  now  being  Installed  in  the  Boe- 
ing 747.  Data  concerning  the  flammability 
of  non-metallic  materials,  accumulated  for 
use  in  the  Apollo  Modules,  is  being  utilized 
for  interior  fittings  in  that  new  aircraft. 

Less  obvious  transfers  from  space  to  avia- 
tion include  new  composite  materials  which 
withstand  stresses  and  temperatures  not 
previously  encountered.  Optical  tooling  Is 
already  being  used  for  large  structures. 
Welding  with  new  materials  and  by  new 
processes,  originally  developed  for  space.  Is 
being  used  in  new  aircraft. 

While  many  spacetechnology  develop- 
ments have  already  found  their  way  into 
commercial  aviation,  there  are  others  which 
will  soon  come  into  everday  use.  Soon,  each 
future  generation  aircraft  will  have  its  own 
general  purpose  on-board  digital  computer. 
The  use  of  solid-state  large-scale  integrated 
circuits  for  multiplexing  and  self-checking 
circuits  will  eliminate  most  cabling  and 
much  maintenance. 

The  rate  of  technology  development  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  speed  with  which  our 
society  progresses,  the  speed  with  which  tbe 
standard  of  living  and  the  amount  of  each 
person's  wealth  Increases.  We  can,  because 
of  tbe  large  number  of  space-inspired  prod- 
ucts and  systems,  expect  a  correspondingly 
large  Increase  in  the  wealth  of  all  sectors  of 
our  society  within  the  next  few  years.  Yet 
we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  space  ex- 
ploration. We  have  yet  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  capability  to  operate  In  this  new  ter- 
ritory mankind  has  acquired.  These  benefits 
will  be  great,  beyond  our  ability  to  imagine. 

We  now  have  tbe  opportunity  to  place 
observatories  where  we  will  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  earth  and  tbe  moon  which  can 
Improve  ovir  understanding  of  the  basic 
physical  processes  in  our  solar  system.  Space- 
craft can  range  throughout  our  solar  system 
exploring  tbe  space  environment,  and  other 
planets,  searching  for  forms  of  life. 

Weather  satellites,  already  in  general  use, 
will  be  improved  so  that  dependable  weather 
Information  will  become  available  weeks  in 
advance.  The  possibility  of  eventual  modi- 
fication of  weather  wlU  move  closer  to  reali- 
zation. 

Communications  satellites  are  in  use.  Im- 
provements in  these  will  allow  direct  radio 
and  television  broadcast  to  homes,  offices — 
and  of  major  Importance,  to  schools.  Other 
types  of  satellites  to  survey  tbe  earth  give 
promise  of  increasing  food  production,  con- 
serving resources  and  monitoring  poUution  of 
water  and  air. 

Scientists  are  intrigued  with  tbe  posslbUl- 
tles  of  making  use  of  tbe  unique  characteris- 
tics of  space  for  experimentation  with  mate- 
rials and  processes.  Molten  metal  will  take 
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the  shape  of  perfect  spheres  In  the  weight- 
lessness of  space,  so  that  perfect  ball  bearings 
will  be  produced.  We  discovered  crude  exam- 
ples of  this  on  the  moon.  Subject  only  to  sur- 
face tension  and  free  of  the  constraints  of 
a  mold,  crystals  of  great  purity  and  great  size 
might  be  grown.  Dissimilar  materials  might 
be  combined,  like  glass  and  steel  or  ceramics 
with  plastics.  Bubbles  blown  into  molten 
steel  may  yield  a  material  with  the  strength 
of  steel — and  the  weight  of  balsa  wood.  Sim- 
ple experiments  carried  out  in  this  new  en- 
vironment may  produce  materials  and  proc- 
esses not  possible  on  earth. 

Por  the  conduct  of  these  and  other  experi- 
ments and  for  the  efficient  utilization  of  the 
space  environment,  a  large  si>ace  station  ac- 
conamodating  many  scientists  and  techni- 
cians will  be  required.  Tbe  station  will  be 
designed  for  at  least  ten  years  of  operational 
Ufe.  Spreading  its  cost  over  such  a  period 
brings  its  cost  per  year  within  the  range  of 
some  of  our  earth  laboratories.  The  station 
will  be  a  modular  Installation  so  that  seg- 
ments can  be  changed  to  prevent  obsoles- 
cence. The  modular  format  also  provides 
tbe  flexibility  necessary  to  a  research  facility. 
Three  kinds  of  modules,  utility,  living  and 
experiment,  will  form  the  basic  station  to 
which  can  be  added  whatever  si>ecial  facili- 
ties modules  are  appropriate  at  later  dates. 
Tbe  Installation  of  such  a  platform  In  earth 
orbit  wUl  give  us  a  research  development  and 
operations  facility  for  accomplishing  the  in- 
creasingly important  space  uses  we  envision 
for  the  next  decade. 

Our  space  activity  thus  far  bas  been  con- 
strained by  the  high  cost  of  putting  things 
into  orbit,  and  their  inaccessabillty  once 
they  are  In  space. 

Therefore,  the  primary  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  all  space  activity  Is  for  a  second 
generation  of  space  vehicles,  a  completely  re- 
usable space  transportation  system,  which  I 
have  called  a  "space  shuttle". 

The  technology  for  the  production  of  the 
space  shuttle  is  more  advanced  today  than 
was  the  technology  for  the  Saturn  V  eight 
years  ago.  In  addition,  we  have  eight  years 
of  understanding  of  the  space  environment 
and  the  systems  required  to  operate  In  this 
environment  on  which  to  base  the  design  of 
this  vehicle.  One  encouraging  fact  is  that  we 
now  have  several  designs  for  such  a  trans- 
portation system  which  are  capable  of  meet- 
ing our  objectives.  Studies  to  select  the  best 
concept  are  now  being  carried  out.  Using 
the  management  techniques  which  have 
been  developed  for  Apollo,  the  chosen  system 
could  be  flown  in  six  or  seven  years.  I  believe 
that  if  we  wanted  to  we  could  have  a  space 
shuttle  in  operation  by  1976. 

The  space  shuttle  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
space  activity  by  two  or  even  more  orders  of 
magnitude,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
greatly  increase  our  ability  to  operate  effec- 
tively in  space. 

The  desired  characteristics  of  this  vehicle 
WlU  be  of  particular  Interest  to  you,  for  in 
many  ways  they  will  anticipate  those  of  the 
next  generation  of  air  transports.  You  may 
also  note  that  a  second,  or  perhaps  third  gen- 
eration of  the  space  shuttle  might  weU  be  a 
global  transport,  so  that  no  place  on  earth 
would  be  more  than  an  hour  from  any  other. 

Those  elements  in  the  basic  design  philos- 
ophy of  tbe  space  shuttle  to  which  we  are 
looking  for  cost  reductions  are  aircraft 
manufacturing  techniques,  aircraft  develop- 
ment test  procedures,  maximum  flexibility 
for  multiple  use  and  volume  production,  long 
life  components  for  repetitive  reuse  and  air- 
line type  maintenance  and  handling  pro- 
cedures for  economy  of  operation.  So  you  see 
that  the  transfers  from  aviation  to  space  are 
going  to  be  very  extensive. 

A  major  point  of  difference  however,  wlU 
be  In  the  manner  of  launching  this  craft, 
for  it  will  be  powered  by  rocket  englmes  and 
take  off  vertically  from  a  launching  pad.  We 
eq;>ect  that  some  day  these  could  be  located 
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at  many  major  airports  alnc«  the  cleared 
distance  around  the  vehicle  will  need  only 
to  be  In  the  order  ot  a  mile  In  radius  Many  of 
the  present  Jet  ports  could  be  used,  especially 
those  which  have  water  on  one  or  more  sides. 

A  flight  crew  will  fly  the  shuttle  Into  earth 
orbit  to  dock  with  the  space  station.  It  will 
deliver  and  receive  payload,  perform  Its  other 
functions  which  may  Include  satellite  main- 
tenance and  repair  or  space  rescue,  and  re- 
turn through  the  atmosphere  for  a  horizontal 
landing  at  its  take-off  point  on  a  runway 
which  would  not  need  to  be  over  10,000  or 
12.000  feet  long.  This  flight  pattern  creates  a 
different  noise  situation  than  that  of  present 
aircraft.  There  Is,  or  course,  the  huge  soimd 
of  the  blast-off  which  lasts  for  a  few  seconds 
but  Is  localized,  to  the  airport  Itself.  The  next 
sound  Is  generated  as  the  shuttle  comes  back 
Into  the  atmosphere  but  this  Is  hardly  heard 
on  earth  as  the  transition  to  subsonic  speed 
occurs  at  an  altitude  of  about  100,000  feet. 
As  the  craft  approaches  earth,  its  speed  is 
subsonic,  and  its  landing  sounds  will  prob- 
ably be  less  than  those  of  large  Jets. 

As  presently  conceived,  the  space  shuttle 
will  consist  of  an  orbiter  vehicle  containing 
crew,  passenger,  and  cargo  accommodations 
as  well  as  power  and  fuel  for  orbital  and  land- 
ing phases,  and  one  or  more  booster  ele- 
ments which  wUl  carry  the  bulk  of  the  fuel 
necessary  to  achieve  orbit.  The  boosters  will 
also  be  manned  and  powered  for  return  to 
earth  and  horizontal  airport  landing.  Thus, 
the  total  vehicle  Is  reusable.  Some  concepts 
propose  identical  baste  configurations  for  the 
orbiter  vehicle  and  the  boosters.  th\is  achiev- 
ing production  economies.  The  vehicle  la 
being  designed  to  carry  a  flight  crew  and  up 
to  50.000  pounds  of  cargo  and  or  passengers 
into  and  out  of  orbit,  with  a  10,000  cubic 
foot  internal  payload  volimie.  A  nominal 
orbital  altitude  of  270  nautical  miles  and 
55  degree  inclination  is  being  used  as  a  base- 
line. 

These  design  parameters  permit  great  op- 
erational flexibility  so  that  this  craft  will  be 
able  to  take  off  in  any  direction. 

Designing  the  internal  compartment  to 
accommodate  containerized  cargo  will  as- 
sure that  a  wide  variety  of  payloads  can  be 
carried. 

The  vehicle  configuration  will  provide  crew 
and  paissenger  safety  comparable  to  that  of 
current  conunerclal  Jets.  Extremely  reliable 
systems  will  operate  redundantly  where  feas- 
ible; nonredimdant  systems  will  be  operated 
well  within  established  operational  limits. 
This  approach  should  allow  for  the  graceful 
degradation  of  any  system,  precluding  cat- 
astrophic failure  and  allowing  time  for  a 
safe  return  to  a  landing  site  of  passengers, 
crew,  and  vehicle. 

Tlie  technology  of  all  weather  terminal 
flight  control  extending  from  the  transi- 
tion to  subsonic  flight  at  100.000  feet  through 
the  final  approach  and  landing  of  the  sev- 
eral configurations  under  study  is  expected 
to  be  well  in  hand  within  the  next  several 
years.  Extensive  flight  data  from  three  lift- 
ing body  configurations  in  regimes  ranging 
from  low  supersonic  speeds  to  approach  and 
landing,  show  the  feasibility  of  these  de- 
signs. Related  work  on  regular  aircraft  is 
continuing  to  investigate  powered  landings, 
automated  control  systems  and  operational 
problems.  Results  from  this  work  will  ap- 
ply directly  to  the  space  shuttle. 

The  space  shuttle  will  require  additions 
10  current  technology  in  such  areas  as  (1) 
efficient  lightweight  structures;  (2)  stage 
s(>paratlon  methods,  (3)  reusable,  long-lived 
rocket  propulsion,  (4)  lightweight  airbreath- 
ing  propulsion  for  terminal  flight  and  land- 
ing, (5)  automatic  all-weather  landing  sys- 
tems. In  addition,  detailed  conflg^uratlon 
analysis  and  wind-tunnel  testing  are  needed 
to  determine  vehicle  elements  that  can  fly 
satisfactorily  In  all  flight  modes,  consider- 
ing different  mission  modes,  variable  cargo 
loads,  and  the  large  weights  and  areas  as- 
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soclated  with  rocket  engines  at  the  base  of 
the  vehicles.  Pertinent  research  is  being  ex- 
panded with  a  view  to  being  ready  to  In- 
itiate a  prototype  design  a  little  over  a  year 
from  now. 

The  technology  for  thermal  protection 
during  entry  into  earth  atmosphere  for 
blunt  vehicles  is  in  hand  as  a  result  of 
the  work  done  on  Mercury,  Oemlni,  and 
Apollo.  Velocities  up  to  36,000  feet  per  sec- 
ond, which  produce  temperatures  in  the  or- 
der of  18,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  are  suc- 
cessfully withstood  by  ablative  materials 
formed  by  any  of  three  or  four  compounds 
and  reinforced  with  glass  fibers. 

For  reusable  entry  vehicles  such  as  the 
space  shuttle,  studies  are  being  made  of  re- 
radlatlve  heat  shield  materials  and  design 
concepts  that  can  withstand  a  number  of 
entries  without  replacement  or  refurbish- 
ment of  the  structure.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  adapting  high-tempera- 
ture materials  including  refractory  metals 
such  as  columbium,  as  well  as  more  conven- 
tional materials  such  a&  titanium  and  some 
nickel  alloys,  to  this  use.  Composites  of 
graphite  and  carbides  are  also  being  exam- 
ined. The  combined  use  or  re-radlation  with 
heat  sink  or  convective  cooling  techniques 
for  hot  spots  seems  to  promise  an  indefinitely 
reusable  vehicle. 

The  high  pressure,  staged  combustion 
rocket  engines  for  the  space  shuttle  will  dif- 
fer from  the  expendable  engines  used  In  our 
previous  launch  vehicles  since  they  will  be 
designed  to  have  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  engines  in  use  in  modem  Jet  aircraft, 
Including  stability  over  a  wide  range  of 
operating  conditions,  variable  thrust  to  per- 
mit vehicle  control,  time  between  overhauls 
measured  In  houtb  of  operation,  high  per- 
formance  and   operational   dependability. 

The  choice  of  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid 
hydrogen  as  propellants  is  based  on  oiir  ex- 
perience in  Apollo,  particularly  on  our  abil- 
ity to  handle  the  propellants  safely  and  rela- 
tively easily  on  the  ground  during  loading 
and  transferring.  We  feel  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  load  these  vehicles  directly  from 
tank  trucks  at  the  launch  pad,  thus  greatly 
decreasing  both  facility  and  handling  costs. 
Another  great  advantage  is  that  there  are 
no  toxic  products  or  components  of  these 
chemicals  and  this  propulsion  system  will 
not  add  to  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere. 
For  simplicity  and  ease  of  ground  handling 
we  plan  to  use  these  propellants  throughout 
the  vehicle  system,  including  using  H^  for 
the  subsonic  engines  for  landing. 

Onboard  systems  will  provide  the  crew 
with  necessary  Indications  to  make  proper 
flight  decisions.  Today,  there  are  some  20,- 
000  people  at  Cape  Kennedy  who  are  direct- 
ly involved  with  the  checkout  and  launch  of 
the  Saturn  V.  Obviously,  the  space  shuttle 
checkout  and  launch  systems  are  going  to 
have  to  be  quite  different  if  we  are  to  radi- 
cally lower  operating  costs.  The  approach 
we  are  studying  employs  complete  automa- 
tion of  the  option  of  crew  override  and  leads 
to  an  airline  type  operation. 

Some  recent  breakthroughs  in  electronics 
can  supply  the  tools  we  need  to  achieve  these 
which  can  provide  as  many  as  1250  bits 
goals.  The  large-scale  integrated  circuits 
of  memory  in  less  than  half  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  space  are  one  of  the  tools  which  will 
be  employed.  Another  Is  thin  film  memories. 
These  advances  will  make  possible  the  self- 
checking  subsystems  which  we  will  need  in 
the  space  shuttle.  With  Immense  capacity 
for  logic,  memory  and  multiple  redundancy 
in  a  small  volume,  the  self-checking  black- 
box  is   going  to  be  a  practical  reality. 

A  continuing  goal  In  electronics  is  to  per- 
form more  functions  with  less  power,  volume, 
and  weight.  Microelectronic  circuits  having  a 
thousand  active  elements  on  a  chip  150  mils 
(.001  inch)  square  are  now  available.  It  is 
estimated  that  through  continued  R&D,  a 
million  active  elements  can  be  placed  on  a 
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chip  500  miles  square.  This  will  require  new 
processes,  such  as  laser  or  electronic  beam 
techniques,  to  replace  photographic  etch- 
ing and  the  development  of  automated  de- 
sign, fabrication,  and  testing  methods. 

The  necessity  for  new  design  for  such 
electronic  equipment  creates  the  opportunity 
for  an  Important  sidvance  toward  simplicity. 
At  the  present  time  each  of  our  subsystems. 
be  it  guidance,  communications  or  engines, 
is  interconnected  by  cables  having  literally 
thousands  of  wires.  Not  only  does  that  rep- 
resent one  of  the  major  components  of 
weigh,  but  *t  is  by  far  the  largest  contrib- 
utor to  unreliability.  We  are  ready  for  a 
breakthrough  and  I  believe  that  there  can 
and  should  be  no  more  than  six  wires,  in  one 
connector,  going  into  or  out  of  any  black- 
box.  These  six  wires  might  be  allocated  in 
the  following  manner:  one  wire  would  con- 
nect to  a  small  computer  inside  the  black- 
box  which  evaluates  all  the  information 
from  the  circuits  Inside  and  tells  the  pilot 
one  of  three  things — "I  am  well,"  or  "I  am 
sick"  or  "I  am  about  to  get  sick."  The  sec- 
ond wire  win  carry  all  signals  into  the  black- 
box.  The  third  will  carry  all  of  the  output 
signals  or  responses.  The  fourth  and  the 
fifth  will  be  used  for  a  standard  power  sup- 
ply— all  electrical  equipment  will  be  designed 
to  operate  off  a  110  volt  400  cycle  bus;  any 
different  power  required  will  be  generated 
by  conversion  within  the  black-box.  Tht 
sixth  wire  is  a  spare.  It  will  be  used  for 
something  which  we  have  not  yet  thought  of. 

The  philosophy  which  will  permit  this 
concept  is  relatively  simple — to  assign  the 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  checkout 
of  each  subsystem  to  that  subsystem.  The 
microminiaturization  which  has  been  so 
notably  advanced  by  the  demands  of  space, 
now  makes  it  possible  and  practical  to  build 
a  small  general  purpose  computer  In  a 
volume  of  about  10  cubic  centimeters  with 
enough  logic  and  enough  multiple  redun- 
dancy to  make  it  practical  to  use  it  to  (1) 
self-check  the  internal  circuits  and  (2)  to 
provide  time  division  multiplexing  with 
proper  addressing  so  that  six  wires  can  in- 
deed effectively  provide  all  the  communica- 
tions and  power  connections  required. 

Another  ideal  use  for  a  computer  on  board 
the  space  shuttle  is  to  throw  switches.  As  a*" 
program  switching  network  a  computer  could 
not  only  flip  hundreds  of  switches  according 
to  preset  programs  but  could  also  assiu'e  that 
they  were  actually  In  proper  position.  Some 
of  the  switching  functions  in  Apollo  are  con- 
trolled by  computers  on  the  ground,  but  that 
task  as  well  as  the  manual  task  of  throwing 
and  monitoring  the  1000  switches  in  the 
cockpit  can  easily  and  effectively  be  taken 
over  by  a  computer  on  board. 

Using  a  computer  Inside  the  cockpit  can 
also  greatly  simplify  the  control  panel,  which 
In  spacecraft  now  have  five  times  as  many 
switches  and  instruments  as  a  707  or  a  DCS. 
For  the  future,  I  envisage  a  spacecraft  com- 
mand panel  which  contains  3  cathode  ray 
displays,  one  digital,  input-output  circuit 
which  we  call  a  DSKT,  and  an  On/OC  switch 
for  the  computer.  Two  of  the  cathode  ray 
displays  would  be  used  for  control  informa- 
tion, one  for  navigation  and  one  for  attitude 
control.  These  would  operate  interchangeably 
so  that  if  one  failed  all  Information  would 
be  available  from  the  other.  These  would 
replace  the  conventional  "8  ball"  attitude 
display  systems  which,  being  mechanical. 
are  subject  to  breakdown.  The  cathode  ray 
tube,  on  the  other  hand,  has  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  our  most  reliable  and  long-lasting 
electronic  products,  as  we  have  learned  from 
the  fine  performance  of  our  home  television 
sets.  The  third  cathode  ray  display  would 
give  the  pilot  information  about  any  part  of 
the  total  system  or  his  filght  plan  by  dis- 
playing the  output  of  his  computer.  He  can 
ask  for  any  Information  by  punching  In  the 
proper  code  for  any  system  or  subsystem, 
or  Internal  program.  Stored  in  the  computer 
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memory  is  his  checkUst  for  each  part  of  the 
flight,  alternatives  available  to  him  in  the 
event'  of  an  equipment  malfunction,  and 
such  special  information  as  propellant  re- 
serve, plot  of  flight  path  angle,  and  opera- 
tional configuration  of  subsystems. 

The  electronic  advances  which  are  going  to 
permit  onboard  checkout  and  control  should 
make  the  space  shuttle  much  simpler  to 
operate  than  present  conunerclal  Jets. 
Further,  our  design  criteria  require  that  all 
subsystems  should  be  designed  to  continue 
to  operate  after  the  failure  of  any  part  ex- 
cept for  the  structiu*  and  to  gracefully  de- 
grade in  performance  with  subsequent  fail- 
ures. Electronic  systems  will  be  designed  to 
give  adequate  warning  of  potential  failures, 
to  continue  operation  after  the  failure  of  two 
critical  components,  and  to  fail  safe  after 
any  failure. 

Present  inertlal  guidance  systems  are  gim- 
baUed,  platform  mounted  gyroscopes  and  ac- 
celerometers.  In  the  lunar  module  we  have 
Introduced  a  strapdown  guidance  system, 
which  replaces  the  mechanical  gimbals  with 
a  somewhat  more  complex  electronic  sys- 
tem. It  has  demonstrated  more  than  enough 
accuracy  and  computer  capability  to  carry 
out  the  space  shuttle  missions.  These  strap- 
down  systems  with  advanced  reference  de- 
vices, the  next  generation  of  gyroscopes  and 
accelerometers  with  improved  life  and  ac- 
curacy, should  be  capable  of  meeting  all  our 
requirements  with  increased  reliability  and 
life  and  a  significant  reduction  in  cost. 

Star,  planet,  and  horizons  are  basic  ref- 
erences for  navigation  and  present  systems 
use  gimballed  trackers  for  attitude,  reference 
position  alignment,  and  velocity  measure- 
ment. I  expect  that  we  will  continue  to  use 
this  system  in  our  shuttle  and  space  station. 
However  research  Is  under  way  in  several 
laboratories  on  holographic  pattern  recogni- 
tion techniques  for  star  patterns.  This  new 
reference  system  would  have  no  moving  parts 
and  give  three  axis  reference  on  any  space- 
craft orientation.  This  would  also  be  true  of 
aircraft  navigation  techniques.  In  another 
area,  the  technology  of  laser  radars  for  ren- 
dezvous and  docking,  which  is  of  course  also 
applicable  in  clear  weather  to  pin-point 
landing,  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  lab- 
oratory for  a  range  of  65  miles  and  a  docking 
accuracy  of  one  inch.  Efforts  in  the  next 
five  years  should  Increase  its  range  to  over 
200  miles,  and  make  It  an  effective  competi- 
tor with  our  present  radio  frequency  radars. 

Crew  and  passenger  compartments  will 
be  maintained  In  "shirtsleeve"  environment. 
Spacesults  will  not  be  required.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  not  now  used  in  the  Apollo 
program  except  for  extra  vehicular  activity 
and  in  the  event  of  certain  emergencies, 
which,  happily,  we  have  not  yet  experienced. 
The  atmosphere  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  space  shuttle  at  a  nominal  pressure  of 
10  psla  and  a  maximum  filght  load  of  three 
times  earth  gravity,  will  allow  any  reasonably 
healthy  individual  to  travel  in  space  shuttle 
without  prior  conditions. 

Communications  with  the  ground  can  be 
similar  to  those  now  provided  by  PAA  Air 
Traffic  Control,  but  for  orbital  operations  will, 
I  expect,  be  carried  out  through  the  use  of 
communications  satellites,  thus  greatly  sim- 
plifying the  ground  network  requirements. 

Our  planning  projections  forecast  that  the 
space  shuttle  will  have  a  useful  life  of  100 
missions  or  more.  As  is  characteristic  of  air- 
craft maintenance  today,  we  would  expect  to 
replace  subsystems,  particularly  engines  and 
thrusters  on  a  progressive  basis. 

Launch  operations  will  be  simplified  by  the 
onboard  system  dlagonostlc  Instrumentation 
so  that  only  vehicle  erection,  propellant 
loading  and  final  boarding  of  payload  and 
passengers  will  be  necessary.  Pre-launch 
checkout  will  be  carried  out  on -board  by  ;  le 
pilots. 

There  are  several  areas  which  we  are 
studying.  One  is  whether  the  shuttle  should 
be  designed  with  self-ferrying  capability,  ao 
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that  If  It  lands  at  an  airport  other  than  its 
home  base,  it  will  be  able  to  return  home  In 
a  subsonic  flight  mode  under  its  own  power. 

Another  is  whether  the  reusable  boost  ele- 
ments should  have  the  capability  to  carry  out 
their  missions  in  an  automatic  mode,  in- 
cluding a  completely  automatic  landing 
system. 

A  third  is  whether  the  shuttle  would  have 
a  "go  around"  capability  In  order  to  Improve 
our  ability  to  land  under  all  conditions.  We 
intend  in  any  event  to  Include  a  powered 
landing  capability  which  appears  to  be  de- 
sirable to  Increase  the  ease  of  control  and  to 
improve  performance  in  winds  and  gusts. 
This  capability  would  be  compatible  with 
both  powered  landing  and  self-ferry  ability. 

In  any  event  our  designs  are  providing 
landing  visibility  at  least  as  good  as  that 
of  high  performance  Jet  and  SST  aircraft  and 
landing  characteristics  and  handling  quali- 
ties not  more  demanding  than  those  of  com- 
mercial Jets. 

One  other  feature  we  are  Incorporating  in 
our  design  is  that  wherever  possible  modules 
be  used  which  can  be  replaced  when  the 
technology  advances,  without  redesigning 
the  total  vehicle.  We  know  that  changes  will 
occur,  but  since  we  do  not  know  which  com- 
ponents will  be  affected,  we  are  trying  to 
introduce  standard  mountings  and  intercon- 
nections so  that  systems  and  subsystems  can 
be  replaced  without  basic  configuration 
changes. 

I  believe  that  by  the  time  we  can  produce 
the  space  shuttle  that  we  will  be  receiving 
so  many  benefits  from  our  exploration  of 
space  and  of  the  moon,  that  many  nations 
will  want  to  use  these  economical  space 
shuttles  either  by  direct  purchase  or  through 
chartering  or  leasing  them  from  other 
nations. 

If,  as  we  expect,  this  shuttle  will  be  the 
progenitor  of  a  global  transport.  It  will 
surely  be  necessary  that  multi-company  and 
probably  multi-national  use  of  the  vehicle 
be  facilitated. 

The  exploration  of  space  will  of  course, 
be  an  international  activity.  As  space  en- 
gineering capability  increases  many  more  na- 
tions will  take  more  active  parts.  It  is  inter- 
esting here  to  draw  an  analogy  between  space 
and  aviation.  Although  only  a  few  countries 
of  the  world  manufacture  the  bulk  of  air 
transportation  equipment,  it  is  used  by  al- 
most every  nation  for  Its  own  Individual 
purposes.  Within  the  next  decade,  no  mat- 
ter which  nations  provide  the  mechanical 
equipment  for  getting  into  space,  that  equip- 
ment will  be  used  by  means  of  one  or  an- 
other kind  of  arrangement,  to  satisfy  the 
space  ambitions  of  all  nations. 

No  really  meaningful  estimate  of  the  price 
of  an  operational  vehicle  can  yet  be  made, 
since  the  number  of  vehicles  that  will  be 
needed  is  not  yet  clear.  That  number  is  a 
function,  not  only  of  the  various  Jobs  it 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform,  but  also  of 
the  existence  of  the  system  itself.  After  all, 
no  one  needed  a  telephone,  a  computer  or 
an  airplane  before  they  existed.  However,  we 
expect  the  development  cost  of  the  first  pro- 
totypes to  be  about  six  billion  dollars  spread 
over  a  six  year  period. 

I  fully  expect  that  by  the  end  of  the  next 
decade  a  number  of  the  people  in  this  room 
will  have  fiown  into  and  out  of  space.  Con- 
sider with  me  for  a  moment  the  possibility 
of  travelling  in  the  space  shuttle  from,  say, 
Amsterdam  to  Los  Angeles  scnnetime  in  the 
I980's.  You  will  board  the  regularly  sched- 
uled vertical  take-off  Jitney  in  downtown 
Amsterdam  to  fly  quickly  to  Schiphol  air- 
port. There,  In  the  center  of  the  field,  the 
Los  Angeles  bound  shuttle  will  be  erected, 
being  fueled  with  liquid  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen from  tank  trucks  alongside.  As  the 
fueling  operation  is  completed,  your  lug- 
gage will  be  put  into  the  baggage  pod.  and 
with  your  filght  companions,  you  will  en- 
ter the  ptassenger  module.  The  passenger 
compartment  will  be  swung  into  place  in 
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the  orbiter  section  of  the  shuttle.  The  flight 
crew  win  be  conducting  their  final  check- 
out of  the  vehicle,  querying  their  on-board 
digital  computer  about  the  condition  and 
configiuatlon  of  each  system  and  subaystem. 
Passenger  seats  will  swivel  so  that  you 
will  be  sitting  erect  until  power  is  applied, 
at  which  time  the  seats  will  recline  so  that 
the  gravity  load,  not  more  than  three  times 
that  of  earth,  will  be  more  easily  accommo- 
dated. Tour  seat  will  be  cushioned  and 
provided  with  its  own  ..hock  absorbers  to 
lessen  the  load. 

The  shuttle  wUl  fly  west  south  west  on  a 
sub-orbital  course  as  you  attain  maximum 
speed  of  approximately  12,000  miles  per  hour 
at  100  mUes  altitude.  Seven  or  8  minutes 
after  lift-off  from  Amsterdam,  the  booster 
element  will  peel  off  and  return  for  a  regular 
runway  landing. 

Although  there  was  a  huge  explosive  sound 
at  the  airi>ort  as  the  rockets  ignited,  it  lasted 
only  a  few  seconds,  and  you  will  have  heard 
no  sound,  since  it  was  far  below  your 
vehicle.  As  a  matter  of  fact  your  whole  trip 
wiU  be  practically  noiseless.  You  will  not 
hear  the  sound  of  entry  Into  the  atmosphere, 
but  neither  will  people  on  the  ground  as 
that  entry  will  be  made  at  about  400,000  feet 
above  the  earth. 

While  the  passenger  compartment  will 
have  no  windows,  television  cameras  mounted 
at  strategic  positions  on  the  exterior  of  the 
orbiter  vehicle  will  bring  unobstructed  pano- 
ramic views  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sky  into 
the  cabin.  As  you  leave  the  pad  you  will 
see  the  great  thrusts  of  fire  which  propel 
your  craft,  and  the  blue  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  glistening  clouds  will  occupy  the  tele- 
vision screens  as  you  out-distance  the  sun  on 
your  westward  Journey. 

While  you  are  in  flight  you  will,  of  course, 
be  weightless.  A  cabin  attendant  will  as- 
sist you  to  float  about  the  cabin,  or  you  may 
choose  to  remain  in  your  seat  which  can  now 
stay  in  the  reclined  position,  or  not.  Just  as 
you  like.  Probably  you  will  want  to  experi- 
ment with  this  new  sensation.  Certainly  our 
astronauts  seem  to  enjoy  It.  Howev^,  as  de- 
scent begins,  you  will  have  to  return  to  yotir 
seat  and  belt  yourself  In — Just  as  In  other 
aircraft.  Your  views  of  the  sunlit  surface 
will  be  memorable  as  the  earth  seems  to 
come  up  to  meet  you  at  11,500  miles  per  hour. 
For  this  flight  has  not  only  been  noiseless 
and  weightless,  but  there  has  been  no  vibra- 
tion and  no  feeling  of  motion  after  the  grav- 
ity pull  at  the  launching.  Upon  entry  into 
the  atmosphere,  however,  you  will  again  en- 
counter the  forces  of  the  earth  and  your 
shock  absorbing  seats  will  return  you  to  a 
reclining  position. 

Your  next  sensation  will  occur  when  the 
subsonic  Jet  engines  take-over  for  your  land- 
ing on  the  runway  at  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Air  traffic  control  will  be  pro- 
grammed, using  precise  flxes  on  altitude 
and  position  verlfled  by  conununications 
satellites,  so  you  will  not  encounter  any  traf- 
fic delays.  The  sound  of  your  craft  coming  in 
for  Its  landing  will  actually  be  less  than  that 
of  current  Jets. 

Yotur  landing  at  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  will  be  a  subsonic  Jet  runway 
landing  and  you  will  board  the  scheduled 
vertical  take-off  Jitney  there  for  its  quick 
flight  to  downtown  Los  Angeles.  Assuming 
that  you  took  off  from  Amsterdam  at  noon  on 
Monday,  you  would  arrive  In  Los  Angeles 
before  5  a.m.  Monday,  in  less  than  an  hour's 
travel  time — in  time  for  a  swim  before  break- 
fast. And  If  you  were  really  pressed  for  time 
and  had  to  return  to  Amsterdam  as  soon  as 
possible,  you  could,  theoretically,  leave  the 
west  coast  after  noon  and  be  back  in  Amster- 
dam before  the  end  of  that  Monday,  after 
one  hour  of  flight  and  eight  hours  of  sun 
time. 

We  see  no  technological  barriers  to  this  kind 
of  development.  One  lesson  we  have  learned 
from  the  lunar  landing,  "impossible"  as  It 
seemed  to  most  people  less  than  a  decade 
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ago,  is  that  no  technological  development 
can  really  be  called  "Impossible"  any  more. 

This  brief  description  of  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts, results,  and  future  goals  of  our  Na- 
tional Space  Program  only  hints  at  its  sig- 
nificance in  the  life  of  every  man. 

Who  in  1913,  ten  years  after  the  invention 
of  the  airplane,  would  have  guessed  the  far 
reaching  and  myriad  changes  which  that 
single  concept  brought  about?  We  can  guess, 
extrapolate,  wonder,  but  our  Imaginations 
are  taxed  when  we  consider  that  the  space 
program  opens  so  many  new  avenues  at 
the  same  time. 

Let  me  try  In  conclusion  to  outline  what 
It  is  possible  to  accomplish  in  space  by  1970 
and  1989,  using  what  we  have  learned  from 
the  Apollo  Program  as  a  base. 

If  we  pursue  a  reasonably  bold,  aggres- 
sive progtram,  by  the  end  of  1979  we  would 
have  modular  space  stations  in  synchronous, 
equatorial  orbit,  in  low  altitude  polar  and 
In  low  inclination  earth  orbits,  as  well  as 
having  our  first  station  in  polar  orbit  around 
the  moon. 

The  number  of  people  involved  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  activity  I  fore- 
see.  By  the  mid  19e0's  there  could  be  as  many 
as  100  people  either  living  in  or  in  transit 
through  the  space  stations  in  low  earth  orbit, 
perhaps  50  living  in  the  station  in  syn- 
chronous orbit  and  perhaps  25  in  the  space 
station  orbiting  the  moon.  Using  basically 
the  same  or  similar  equipment,  there  may  be 
at  least  one  surface  base  on  the  moon  with  60 
people  living  there.  Nearly  dally  shuttle 
flights  to  the  low  earth  orbit  station  would 
be  required  to  support  these  people  and  to 
provide  for  satellite  repair  and  maintenance. 

Nuclear  powered  space  shuttles  would  be 
traveling  between  lunar  orbit  and  earth  orbit 
and  between  earth  orbit  and  synchronous 
orbit.  They  might  be  flying  once  every  two 
weeks  to  the  moon  and  about  once  every  two 
weeks  to  synchronous  orbit. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  shuttles  operat- 
ing between  lunar  orbit  and  the  lunar  base 
and  between  the  lunar  orbiting  station  and 
exploratory  sites  on  the  moon. 

By  the  end  of  1989,  if  we  have  reasonable 
space  activity,  and  I  think,  to  some  extent 
independent  of  how  much  is  done  In  the  70's, 
I  would  expect  that  men  would  have  estab- 
lished their  first  colony  on  the  moon,  and 
the  first  permanent  base  on  Mars.  And  they 
would  be  beginning  to  fly  out  to  the  farther 
planets. 

The  kind  of  resources  Involved  are  similar 
to  those  applied  to  the  Apollo  Program. 

The  key  to  this  program  is  the  space  shut- 
tle. It  opens  a  completely  new  era  of  trans- 
portation on  the  earth  and  in  space. 

It  is  literally  man's  key  to  the  solar  system. 
Thank  you. 


A  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
PLAN— NOW 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TiaCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Decemher  8,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  a  national  transf>ortation  plan  grows 
with  each  technological  development  we 
make  in  the  Industry.  The  jumbo  jets  will 
be  a  reality  soon  and  for  almost  4  years 
we  have  been  hearing  the  laments  from 
our  airports  regarding  their  overcrowded 
and  even  unsafe  traffic  conditions.  And 
air  transportation  is  but  one  part  of  our 
jigsaw  puzzle  approach  to  the  entire 
transportation  picture. 

Hopefully,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  soon  have  ready  their  long- 
promised  national  transportation  plan. 
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The  need  is  dramatically  portrayed  in 
the  accompanying  article  in  the  Evening 
Star,  and  I  insert  it  as  this  time: 

An   Jam   Reqihres   Nationai,   SoLnrioN 
(By  William  Hines) 

The  United  States  is  about  as  well  pre- 
pared for  the  era  of  the  jumbo  Jets,  which 
dawned  this  past  week,  as  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  for  a  force  7.5  earthquake.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  new  planes  and  a  major 
natural  disaster  is  that  something  could  have 
been  done  to  get  ready  lor  the  former. 

For  almost  four  years  now,  airport  au- 
thorities in  every  big  city  have  been  on  notice 
that  airplanes  twice  the  size  of  those  in  gen- 
eral service  could  be  flying  by  the  end  of  the 
19fl0s.  With  a  special  flight  from  Seattle  to 
New  York  last  Tuesday,  the  Boeing  747  super- 
plane  kept  its  date  with  the  nation,  but  its 
punctuality  was  not  reciprocated. 

On  the  ground  and  in  the  air — ^but  on 
the  ground  particularly — the  747  poses  some 
problems  which  will  be  overcome  In  the  long 
run  only  by  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  transportation  policy.  Such  a 
policy  does  not  exist  today,  and  nothing  in 
the  mumblings  and  fumblings  of  Washing- 
ton officialdom  provides  a  basis  for  hope  that 
one  will  emerge  soon. 

There  is  a  mistaken  impression,  widely 
held,  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  airplane 
carrying  msmy  more  people  somewhat  faster 
than  older  craft  necessarily  constitutes  an 
advance  in  intercity  transportation.  As  good 
a  case  could  be  made  for  exactly  the  oppo- 
site point  of  view. 

The  basic  problem  in  air  transportation 
today  is  that  most  people  who.  think  about 
it  at  all  regard  it  as  a  separate  entity,  some- 
how different  from  ground  transportation. 
But  a  moment's  thought  will  correct  this 
notion.  If  one  concedes  at  the  very  outset 
that  the  sole  function  of  transportation  is  to 
move  people  (and  goods,  to  be  sure)  from 
one  place  to  another. 

The  name  of  the  game,  as  played  by  some- 
one traveling  from  coast  to  coast,  is  not  to 
get  from  Sea-Tac  Airport  on  Puget  Sound  to 
J.  F.  Kennedy  on  Jamaica  Bay,  but  from  say 
the  L.  C.  Smith  Tower  in  Seattle  to  49th 
and  Madison  in  Manhattan. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  airport  is  seen 
for  what  it  really  is:  Not  a  point  of  origin 
or  termination,  but  an  interface  between 
transportation  modes — the  place  when  one 
exchanges  a  60-mph  conveyance  operation 
on  the  ground  for  one  that  travels  through 
the  air  10  times  as  fast.  The  longest  jovimey, 
as  someone  once  said,  starts  with  a  single 
step. 

Somehow  or  other,  this  has  never  been 
officially  recognized,  although  there  is  a  wide 
awareness  of  this  fact  at  subordinate  eche- 
lons in  the  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. But  prevailing  transport  policy, 
such  as  it  is,  holds  an  airplane  to  be  a  thing 
apart  and  the  operation  of  an  airport  an  end 
in  itself,  rather  than  simply  a  means  to  an 
end. 

Even  the  airport  is  fragmented,  with  the 
Federal  Qovernment  helping  out  with  run- 
ways and  navigation  aids,  but  leaving  up  to 
airport  authorities  (usually  the  cities)  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  terminal  facilities — 
and  to  still  someone  else  the  furnishing  of 
ground  transportation  to  the  city  center. 
These  things  the  localities  provide  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  and  often  as  not  grudg- 
ingly. 

The  fiction  that  terminal  facilities  are 
solely  the  business  of  the  big  city  nearest  an 
airport  is  as  ludicrous  as  the  myth  that 
airports  are  end-points  in  journeys  from 
city  A  to  city  B.  The  mobility  of  Americans — 
particularly  Americans  traveling  on  business, 
but  pleasure  trippers  also — makes  every  ma- 
jor airport  a  national  rather  than  a  local 
concern. 

Take  the  case  of  a  family  from  Concord, 
Mass.,  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Disneyland,  or 
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an  engineer  from  Lexington  with  business 
in  San  Bernardino.  Why  should  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  Los  Angeles  be  responsible  for 
the  dispatch  and  reception  of  these  travelers, 
none  of  whom  originates  or  terminates  in 
either  city? 

Another  apt  case  In  point  is  O'Hare  Air- 
port outside  Chicago,  the  world's  busiest  in 
terms  of  scheduled  passenger  aircraft  move- 
ments. More  than  half  the  people  using 
O'Hare  neither  originate  nor  terminate  any- 
whe:^  near  Chicago,  but  use  the  field  sim- 
ply to  change  airplanes.  Atlanta  is  an  even 
more  extreme  example;  one  of  the  busi- 
est airports  in  the  country,  it's  overwhelm- 
ingly a  junction  point  for  people  who  both 
start  and  end  their  voyages  somewhere  else. 

Yet  both  Chicago  and  Atlanta  are  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  their  airports,  and 
as  far  as  the  federal  government  is  concerned 
its  obligations  end  where  the  runway  meeti 
the  ramp.  Among  the  big  airports  of  the 
U.S.,  the  chief  exceptions  are  Washington 
National  and  Dulles  International,  30  miles 
outside  the  capital.  These  are  operated  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  the 
absence  of  a  competent  municipal  or  in- 
terstate authority  to  run  them. 

Most  of  the  big  airports  in  the  United 
States  are  only  now  reaching  the  point 
where  they  can  cope  with  the  traffic  gen- 
erated by  the  first  wave  of  jet  transports, 
which  came  along  10  years  ago — and  now 
another  wave  has  moved  onto  the  scene. 
Another  big  airport  improvement  program, 
this  time  with  more  massive  and  compre- 
hensive federal  support,  is  clearly  indicated 
at  the  dawn  of  the  jumbo  era. 


CHANGES  TAKING  PLACE  IN  OUR 
NATION'S  COLLEGES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NZW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
changes  taking  place  on  the  campuses  of 
our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities. 
These  are  deeper  and  more  sophisticated 
than  the  spectacular  demonstrations  and 
malicious  conduct  which  makes  the  front 
pages. 

Ronald  J.  Maselka,  an  able  young  re- 
porter on  the  Washington  staff  of  the 
Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Evening  News,  has  made  a 
tour  of  10  college  campuses  and  come  up 
with  some  in-depth  impressions  of  what 
is  going  on.  Following  is  the  third  group 
of  stories  in  his  recent  excellent  series: 
Part  XI — Caicptts  Papers,  PoLmciANs  Am 
To  Cast  Off  TRAorrioNAL  Roues 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

New  York,  October  14. — Mention  "student 
power"  today  and  visions  of  violent  campus 
radicals  immediately  come  to  mind. 

But  other  forms  of  student  power  are  de- 
veloping, partially  as  a  response  to  this 
dramatic  din  of  protest,  partially  from  a 
growing  acknowledgment  that  students  are 
genuinely  concerned  with  their  education 
and  its  futvire  and  deserve  a  role  in  many 
university  matters.  Sometimes  this  means  a 
louder  student  voice;  sometimes,  a  student 
vote. 

This  development  of  democratic  student 
power  is  best  seen  in  the  proliferation  of 
committees  spouting  up  at  many  institutions. 
Including  Columbia,  Fordham  and  City 
College. 

But  just  as  the  degree  of  violence  and  the 
types  of  issues  raised  vary  from  school  to 
school,  so  does  the  extent  of  student  par- 
ticipation In  poUcymaklng  roles.  The  range 
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of  involvement,  however,  is  diverse,  from  uni- 
versity fiscal  matters  to  curriculum  and  dis- 
cipline. 

One  effect  of  campxis  unrest  has  been  a 
large-scale  re-examination  of  the  question 
of  university  governance,  from  boards  of 
trustees  down. 

•i;WO    ELEMENTS    OF   STUDENT   POWER 

Amid  the  campixs  complex  too  are  two 
traditional  elements  of  student  power — stu- 
dent governments  and  campus  newspapers — 
which  are  assuming,  or  trying  to  assiwie, 
larger  roles. 

Campus  newspapers  no  longer  are  a  col- 
lection of  sometimes  dated  facts  and  luke- 
warm editorials.  While  the  "source  of  in- 
formation" role  is  still  Important,  today's 
campus  newspaper  seeks  to  play  a  more  di- 
verse role,  particularly  through  strong  edi- 
torial positions. 

Student  governments  also  are  flghting  the 
image  of  impotency  that  traditionally  saw 
campus  politicians  as  dance  organizers  at  the 
least,  distributors  of  funds  to  other  school 
organizations  at  the  most. 

Generally,  today's  student  editors  and  poli- 
ticians are  liberal,  reform-minded. 

"They  are  activists,  rather  than  extrem- 
ists," a  Fordham  University  spokesman  ex- 
plained. 

As  Pordham's  student  Iwdy  president,  Wil- 
liam J.  Toppeta,  a  senior  from  Schenectady, 
said:  "We- want  to  use  the  channels  available 
to  accomplish  change.  But  if  those  chan- 
nels get  clogged,  we  will  take  our  causes  to 
the  streets  in  demonstrations  without  vio- 
lence." 

uNiVERsrrYwmE  trend 

The  trend  toward  being  universitywlde  in 
scope  applies  to  both  student  government 
structures  and  newspapers. 

Columbia  University,  for  instance,  has  a 
University  Senate,  which  includes  faculty, 
administrators,  students  and  alumni.  The 
old  university  council  and  student  govern- 
ment have  been  abolished. 

Fordham  now  has  a  separate  university- 
wide  Faculty  Senate  and  Student  Senate, 
but  is  studying  proposals  for  a  merged  unit. 
In  the  meantime,  Fordham  has  a  united  stu- 
dent government,  representing  students  at 
both  its  Bronx  and  Manhattan  campuses. 

llajor  student  newspapers — even  at  pri- 
vate schools  like  Georgetown,  Columbia, 
Fordham  and  Harvard — are  independent  of 
university  control.  Some  are  private  corpora- 
tions, even  fiscally  independent.  But  even 
those  receiving  university  subsidies  report 
they  are  free  of  university  censorship. 

CAUGHT  IN-BETWEEN 

Indications  are,  however,  that  most  stu- 
dent readers  expect  their  papers  to  be  a  sort 
of  buffer  between  the  extreme  left,  like  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS), 
and  the  extreme  right,  like,  the  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  (YAP) . 

For  instance,  noting  that  Harvard's  "Crim- 
son" leaned  too  much  to  the  left  during  last 
spring's  disturbances,  Carl  L.  Lindhal,  a  Har- 
vard senior  from  Glenview,  111,  noted:  "Most 
people  are  aware  that  the  Crimson  is  not 
exactly  a  responsible  paper  in  reporting  the 
facts." 

A  CREDIBn.rTT  GAP 

In  this  respect,  student  editors  find  their 
readers  to  be  their  greatest  censors. 

Acknowledging  that  the  Crimson  "has  lost 
its  legitimacy  over  the  years,"  David  Blumen- 
thal,  new  editorial  board  chairman  of  the 
Crimson,  explained  that  he  is  "unsure  of 
its  influence." 

He  said  the  Crimson's  "obvious  biases" 
last  spring  "alienated  a  lot  of  faculty  and 
administration." 

According  to  Robert  Papper,  a  Columbia 
graduate  student,  the  campus  newspaper. 
The  Spectator,  also  "lost  a  lot  oif  respect", 
during  the  last  two  years'  disturbances  be- 
cause its  "leaning  to  the  left  .  .  .  tended  to 
<lestroy  its  credibility." 
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COMPETITION,    ANTONKt 

One  safeguard  against  onesidednees  is  that 
most  campus  newspapers  determine  editorial 
policy  on  an  issue-by-issue  basis  through 
editorial  board  meetings.  Other  avenues  are 
providing  forums  for  diverse  student  views, 
through  columnists  and  letters  to  the  editor. 

Another  route  to  campus  attention  is  pro- 
posed by  the  "Harvard  Independent,"  a  new 
paper  being  produced  this  year. 

Morris  B.  Abram  Jr.,  a  Harvard  senior  and 
president  of  the  Independent,  said  it  wUl 
specialize  in  in-depth  analysis  and  coverage 
of  the  major  issues. 

While  the  campus  newspapers  are  well- 
read,  student  government  leaders  face  an 
uphill  fight  in  gaining  campus  influence. 

Much  of  its  influence  comes  to  bear  in 
joint  actions  with  faculty  and  administra- 
tion, and  student  government  remains  a  key 
source  of  moderate  communication. 

As  William  H.  Guenther,  a  New  York  City 
sophomore  and  a  delegate  to  Harvard's  under- 
graduate council,  explained:  "Much  of  our 
work  is  done  behind  the  scenes  .  .  .  But  you 
have  to  prove  you  are  effective  to  gain  stu- 
dent support." 

CLEARING  THE  AIR 

In  a  similar  vein,  Sharon  R.  Wlnnett,  a 
Fordham  student  government  vice  presi- 
dent, explained  that  student  government's 
main  task  is  to  relate  itself  "to  students  in 
a  more  meaningful  way." 

To  stimulate  discussion,  Pordham's  stu- 
dent government  plans  to  take  periodic  com- 
puterized surveys  of  students  on  key  issues 
and  have  the  results  published  in  the  cam- 
pus newspaper. 

Nothing  that  student  government  projects 
Involve  much  planning  and  work,  Miss  Wln- 
nett added:  "It's  a  long,  not  very  dramatic 
process.'" 

By  themselves,  campus  newspapers  and 
student  governments  can't  counteract  vio- 
lence. But  by  keeping  the  university  com- 
munity informed  and  suggesting  alternative 
directions,  indications  are  they  can  join  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  campus  atmosphere. 

Part      XII — Simple      Awareness      Is      Not 

Enough:  Students  Want  Things  Changed 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

New  York,  October  15. — ^For  decades, 
thousands  of  Americans  discovered  the  col- 
lege campus  provided  meteoric  challenges 
to  their  Inbred  religious,  political  and  social 
beliefs. 

In  the  past,  these  confrontations  with  con- 
flicting ideas  seemed  to  be  resolved  generaUy 
on  an  individual,  private  basis.  Today's  cam- 
pus turmoil,  however,  goes  beyond  this  per- 
sonal grappling  with  problems  to  take  on  an 
almost  group-like  public  examination  of 
conscience. 

College  students  before  were  aware  of  the 
Inequities  of  American  society — for  example, 
the  gaps  between  rich  and  poor,  ghetto  and 
suburbia.  This  awareness,  however,  was 
coupled  with  a  belief  that  with  orderly  de- 
velopment and  time  the  system  would  grad- 
ually improve  things. 

stttdents  go  deeper 

Many  of  today's  college  students,  how- 
ever, express  a  desire  to  go  beyond  simple 
awareness  of  the  problems  and  take  up  the 
impatient  cry:   "We  should  do  something." 

'The  extent  of  this  activism  varies,  of 
course,  from  the  radical  approach  of  the  New 
Left  to  the  reforms  of  the  liberals  and  the 
subdued  concern  of  the  majority. 

Many  students  acknowledge  there's  "a  lot 
of  the  follow- the-crowd  stuff"  about  all  this 
questioning.  And  there  is  a  host  of  socio- 
logical and  psychological  factors  commonly 
cited  as  contributing  to  today's  student  at- 
titudes. 

For  instance,  this  is  a  generation  that  does 
not  remember  a  time  without  television,  a 
time  vHthout  spaceshote,  a  time  without  civil 
rights    movements.   It's    a   generation    that 
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does  not  identify  with  gradual  progress  be- 
cause it  is  so  attuned  to  speed  and  quick 
change. 

learned    MORE    ABOUT   PEOPLE 

All  this  too  has  brought  a  changing  defini- 
tion of  education. 

As  Robert  Papper,  a  Columbia  University 
graduate  student,  explained:  "Education  to- 
day is  not  Just  sitting  in  a  classroom  listen- 
ing to  a  lecturer  and  then  regurgitating  it 
back  on  an  exam.  That's  memorization,  not 
learning."  During  the  spring  1968  disrup- 
tions at  Columbia,  he  said,  he  learned  "more 
about  people"  than  he  had  in  the  classroom. 

There's  a  general  feeling  too  that  raising 
these  questions  and  calling  for  actions  and 
solutions  are  a  vital  port  of  education  to- 
day. This  is  coupled  by  a  growing  belief  that 
you  can't  separate  the  classroom  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

As  one  Fordham  student  noted:  "College 
prods  people  to  think.  So  you  do.  And  you 
make  a  suggestion.  But  when  you  get  no 
answer,  where  do  you  go  from  there?" 

LTITLE  THINGS  ACCUMULATE 

Today's  students  are  heading  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions. 

But  is  there  a  specific  conscious  point 
when  a  student  jumps  from  a  simple  aware- 
ness of  injustice  to  an  active  effort  to  do 
something  about  it? 

Not  generally.  This  trend  of  reform  and 
rebellion  seems  to  be  more  of  a  metamor- 
phosis than  a  transformation. 

As  Sharon  R.  Wlnnett,  a  senior  at  Pord- 
ham's Thomas  More  Ccdlege,  explained:  "It 
was  Just  a  growing  accumulation  of  little 
points  .  .  .  then  you  start  seeing  things." 

Becoming  a  reformer  Is  an  individual  thing 
and  some  students  do  remember  a  specific 
experience  or  set  of  experiences  that  set 
them  thinking  in  a  liberal  vein. 

The  example  of  others  has  a  lot  to  with 
It. 

START    QUESTIONING 

As  William  J.  Toppeta,  a  Fordli&m  College 
senior  from  Schenectady,  recalled:  "When 
you  arrive  at  college,  your  mind  is  opened 
or  expanded.  You  are  hearing  things  you 
didn't  hear  in  high  school  and  you  start  to 
question  things." 

What  started  him  asking  "who  I  was  and 
what  I  was  doing  here,"  he  said,  came  when 
he  was  a  freshman  ROTC  cadet.  During  a 
parade  ground  inspection,  he  said,  one  peace 
protester  with  a  placard  kept  following  the 
drilling  ROTC  contingent  to  the  Jeers  of  all 
the  student  onlookers. 

The  example  of  one  dedicated  person  set 
of  Bill  Toppeta's  thinking.  He  is  now  student 
IXMly  president  at  Fordham  and  the  jeering 
majority  of  three  years  ago  is  now  urging 
that  ROTC  status  at  the  university  be  re- 
examined. 

And  Charles  Haseloff,  a  1968  graduate  at 
City  College  of  New  York  and  now  a  New 
York  University  graduate  student,  recalled 
an  incident  in  his  high  school  cafeteria  when 
a  short  teacher  stood  on  a  chair  to  make  an 
announcement  and  was  applauded  away  by 
the  students. 

THINGS   CAN    BE   CHANGED 

"I  was  14  then,"  he  said,  "and  I  remember 
I  thought  that  something  terrible  was  going 
to  happen.  I  could  not  conceive  of  students 
taking  ttiis  attitude  ...  of  open,  mass  dis- 
respect. This  was  Just  inconceivable  to 
me  .  .  . 

"From  then  on,"  he  continued,  "you  sud- 
denly see  that  you  grew  up  in  a  certain  way 
and  you  see  that  all  things  aren't  created 
by  God,  that  some  things  aren't  natural  law, 
that  they  can  be  different." 

For  Instance,  he  noted,  having  grown  up 
thinking  Negroes  are  inferior  "and  then  to 
be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
not,  results  in  questioning.  Once  you  loosen 
one  nail  in  the  structure,  the  whole  thing 
loosens  and  begins  to  shake." 
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XntlXAMUZKO  PROCXSS 


Probably  a  more  common  experience  was 
that  of  Terrence  L.  Cborba,  a  Columbia  Col- 
lege Junior  from  a  conservative  background 
In  the  Bronx,  who  said  he  "went  through  an 
luileamlng  process"  bis  freshman  year. 

Part  of  what  happened,  be  said,  was  the 
realization  that  absolute  truth  Is  an  elusive 
thing  and  "truth  Is  not  what  exists  In  your 
mind." 

In  the  long  run,  this  meant  a  willingness 
to  listen  to  both  sides -of  an  Issue  and  make 
a  decision  himself. 

Another  partial  explanation  of  campus 
unrest,  then,  Is  found  In  this  same  decision 
by  so  many  to  re-examine  and  question 
where  they  are  going  each  day. 


Pabt    XIII — Students    Touched    bt    Bleak 

View  From  the  Colleges'  Ivost   Towers 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

New  York,  October  16. — If  you  want  an 
explanation  of  student  demands  for  rele- 
vance— In  their  education  and  from  the  uni- 
versity— simply : 

1 — ^Walk  the  city  streets  that  Intersect  the 
City  College  of  New  York  on  the  west  side 
of  Harlem. 

2 — ^Look  down  at  Harlem  from  Columbia 
University's  perch  on  Mornlngslde  Heights. 

3 — Peer  through  the  wrought  Iron  gates  on 
Fordham  University's  verdant  uptown  cam- 
pus at  the  concrete  and  asphalt  many  have 
charitably  called  the  "chcuiglng  Bronx." 

Then  one  can  sense  the  motivation  behind 
growing  demands  for  the  Ivory  tower  univer- 
sity to  extend  a  hand  to  the  surrounding 
community. 

This  need  for  help  Is  most  recognized  by 
minority  group  students,  the  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  who  grew  up  looking  at  these 
schools  from  the  outside  as  their  hope  for 
a  meaningful  future. 

Visits  to  these  New  York  schools  show  that 
campus  unrest  is  not  racially  monolithic. 

'"There  are  two  very  different  kinds  of 
movements,"  explained  Charles  Haseloff,  a 
graduate  student  at  New  York  University. 

6TnX   STRIVINO    FOB    RIGHTS 

"There  is  the  white  struggle,  in  essence 
a  sort  of  frantic  kind  of  reaction  to  this 
loss,  this  destruction  of  ideals,  the  disillu- 
sionment of  the  American  dream  in  the  face 
of  technical  and  international  conflict. 

"And  there  are  the  black  people,"  he  con- 
tinued, "still  striving  for  the  clvU  and  polit- 
ical rights  that  white  students  and  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  achieved  200  years 
•go." 

Like  at  most  public  and  private  universi- 
ties, Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  are  a  mi- 
nority at  Colimibia,  Fordham  and  City  Col- 
lege. There  are  indications  here  also  that 
minority  group  students  are  "doing  their  own 
thing"  with  campus  unrest,  because  of  their 
special  concerns. 

In  past  Incidents  at  Fordham,  Columbia 
and  City  College,  black  students  have  been 
Involved  in  their  own  protests,  sometimes 
accepting,  sometimes  rejecting  white  radical 
support. 

THE    DANGER    IN    SEPARATISM 

Walk  Into  the  cafeteria  at  Fordham 's  Stu- 
dent Union  Building  and  this  separatism  is 
evident.  One  sees  "The  Table"  at  the  front 
of  the  massive  room,  populated  by  eight 
blacks.  Elsewhere  are  white  faces,  with  an 
occasional  black  one. 

The  danger  in  this  separatism  Is  that  it 
leaves  so  much  room  for  misunderstanding. 

One  white  Columbia  student  noted  that 
he  sensed,  for  Instance,  a  growing  Inability  to 
disagree  with  his  black  friends  for  fear  of 
being  branded  "anti-Negro." 

"The  blacks  are  using  a  degree  of  racism 
against  the  whites  in  a  reaction  to  the  racism 
used  against  them,"  he  said. 

The  visitor's  immediate  reaction  to  "The 
Table"  Is  that  this  Is  a  gesture  of  defiance. 
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CrrES  HIGH  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE 

Many  studies  stress,  however,  that  this 
tendency  is  not  for  the  sake  of  racial  sep- 
aratism or  black  superiority,  but  is  more  of 
a  defense  mechanism  of  a  minority  seeking 
coheslveness  and  direction. 

William  J.  Wright,  a  Fordham  sophomore 
from  Brooklyn,  explains  "The  Table"  as  "a 
social  thing  because  we  are  such  a  small  part 
of  the  population  here." 

A  product  of  what  he  calls  "the  black  ex- 
perience in  high  school,"  Mr.  Wright  notes 
that  blacks  who  went  to  parochial  high 
schools  had  "the  white  high  school  experi- 
ence." 

Noting  that  these  blacks  tend  to  be  less 
militant  because  "they  are  used  to  going  to 
school  with  a  lot  of  whites,"  Mr.  Wright  said 
he  and  other  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  find 
college  provides  their  first  experience  at  being 
a  school  minority. 

WAS   "LOST"   AT   FORDHAM 

He  said  he  "didn't  like  It"  at  Fordham 
during  his  freshman  year  because  he  got  lost 
among  the  white  students,  losing  his  sense 
of  identity  and  direction. 

The  table  must  be  understood  in  this  per- 
spective, he  explained. 

"A  black  student  Is  Interested  primarily 
in  bettering  his  school  for  the  black  stu- 
dents," he  added,  noting  the  task  specifically 
is  "how  to  make  Fordham  ready  for  black 
students  and  help  them  stay." 

The  Issues  that  concern  white  protesters 
are  secondary  for  blacks,  he  added. 

"The  army,  the  draft,  ROTC  and  many  of 
these  other  things  are  so  far  remote  from 
the  educational  problem.  With  us.  It's  simply 
a  different  order  of  Importance  to  the 
struggle." 

DEBATE  WITHIN  MINORITIES 

Involvement  with  whites  on  campus-wide 
Issues,  he  added,  ranges  "as  far  as  you  are 
willing  to  go  Individually." 

There  is  a  debate  within  the  minority  com- 
munities over  whether  separatism  is  good  or 
bad,  whether  It  is  better  to  work  within  the 
system  or  outside  it. 

Those  who,  like  Pordham's  William  Wright, 
think  blacks  "need  to  be  militant  to  get  what 
they  want."  Others  believe  an  integrated  ef- 
fort is  best  in  the  long  run. 

But  working  through  the  system  takes 
time  and.  as  in  the  case  of  white  protesters, 
impatience  Is  a  big  factor  with  black  stu- 
dents. They  want  changes  now,  not  in  gen- 
erations to  come. 

"Our  militancy  Isn't  aimless,"  Mr.  Wright 
explained.  "We  know  what  we  want  and  our 
task  is  to  get  them  (the  administrators  and 
faculty)  to  see  the  reasons  why." 

IS   THIS   THE   PROPER    WAT? 

The  demands  are  focusing  on  ethnic  stud- 
ies, sometimes  called  black  studies  or  Afro- 
American  studies,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  minority  students  on  campus. 

But  black  studies  is  a  developing  notion 
and  a  division  in  the  Negro  community  also 
exists  on  whether  this  is  the  proper  route. 
Some  say  it  tends  too  much  toward  Intro- 
spection. Others  say  it  Is  needed  to  under- 
stand the  special  problems  of  minorities  and 
their  proper  place  In  history. 

While  many  schools  have  created  special 
Afro-American  departments,  Columbia  is 
still  studying  the  proposal.  Another  avenue 
that  receives  support  is  to  have  black-related 
courses  in  every  department,  rather  than 
combined  in  one  department. 

MORE    BLACK    RECRUITINC 

Universities  have  responded  to  the  de- 
mands for  greater  racial  balance,  one  ad- 
ministrator noted,  because  of  the  realization 
that  a  main  problem  of  minority  students 
stems  from  the  generally  lower  quality  of 
precoUege  education  they  receive. 

Accelerating  recruiting  of  black  students, 
liaison   with   guidance   counselors   to   help 
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Identify  and  prepare  them  early  in  high 
school,  finding  financial  aid,  providing  spe- 
cial orientation  programs  and  continuing 
tutorial  help  are  part  of  the  imlversity  re- 
sponse. Many  minority  students  already  on 
campus  return  to  their  high  schools  and 
communities  to  help  In  this  recruitment. 

One  crucial  issue  Is  how  the  university  is 
going  to  broaden  Its  access  to  minority  mem- 
bers. 

FAVORS    UNIVERSAL    ENROLLMENT 

Acknowledging  that  the  "United  States 
has  very  nearly  achieved  universal  access  to 
a  college  education  for  its  white  population 
.  .  .  and  there  is  a  need  to  extend  to  blacks 
and  Puerto  Rlcans  a  privilege  that  whites 
already  possess.-'  Political  Science  Prof. 
Stanley  Felngold  of  city  college  believes  that 
the  university  has  to  "maintain  high  quality 
while  allowing  opportunity  for  all." 

He,  for  Instance,  favors  universal  enroll- 
ment— finding  a  place  In  some  college  for 
everybody — but  opposes  open  admissions — 
finding  a  place  in  a  specific  college  for  any- 
body. 

Instead  of  having  separate  admissions 
standards  for  whites  and  minorities,  some 
educators  favor  a  lottery  system. 

ASK   RESEARCH    IN    PROBLEMS 

While  this  debate  rages,  others  suggest 
community  efforts  at  lower  levels  ranging 
from,  converting  some  high  schools  Into  col- 
lege preparatory  institutions  to  massive  pre- 
school education  programs. 

Many  administrators  also  point  to  uni- 
versity research — in  tirban  sociology,  crime, 
delinquency,  the  courts,  drug  problems- 
expertise  on  things  like  business  practices 
for  local  n^rcbants  and  legal  advice  to 
ghetto  families,  plus  more  diplomatic  ap- 
proaches to  university  expansion  and  its 
effects  on  area  residents  as  other  indica- 
tions of  the  urban  university's  growmg 
awareness  of  its  community  attachment. 

The  special  concern  of  the  vocal  minority 
groups  is  guaranteeing  that  the  university 
maintains  that  awareness. 


Part  XTV — New  Campus  Phenomenon  :  FAriH 

And  Mysticism  Replace  Reason 

(By  Donald  J.  Maselka) 

New  York,  October  17. — It's  impossible  to 
gauge  Its  depth  but  there  are  Indications 
that  years  of  campus  violence  are  beginning 
to  take  their  emotional  toll  of  some  students. 

What  becomes  perceptible  Is  more  a  series 
of  different  reactions,  rather  than  a  pattern, 
that  alone  do  not  warrant  a  conclusion  that 
the  worst  Is  over  or  that  it's  all  downhill  now. 

But  for  some  students,  it  Is  downhill. 

Part  of  It  Is  the  mental  scar  left  by  the 
letdown  after  weeks  of  emotional  peaking 
for  building  takeovers,  police  busts,  mass 
arrests,  endless  meeting  and  talking.  Part 
of  It  is  explainable  by  the  view  in  retrospect 
that  so  much  effort  accomplished  so  little. 

The  war  Is  still  there,  for  Instance. 

The  reaction  is  most  visibly  seen  in  the 
division  of  the  New  Left  Into  radical  fac- 
tions and  the  growing  structure  of  right- 
wing  groups,  like  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom. 

In  between,  there  are  a  host  of  reactions, 
particularly  noticeable  at  places  like  Co- 
lumbia University  and  City  College  of  New 
York,  which  had  violence,  school  shutdowns, 
changes  In  presidents  within  the  last  two 
years. 

question  accomplishments 

"I  really  have  to  question  what  we  ac- 
complished," said  Terry  L.  Chorba,  a  Junior 
at  Columbia  who  was  on  both  sides  of  the 
barricades  In  1968  and  was  Injured  In  the 
police  action. 

Now,  he  finds  himself  in  the  "political  gray 
area,  not  politically  affiliated  but  not  dis- 
interested either  .  .  .  not  taking  a  stand  ex- 
cept a  stand  against  radical  violence  and 
total  apathy." 
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Looking  back,  he  said,  he  realized  that 
revolutionary  activity  Is  not  progress.  "We 
are  not  stopping  the  war  by  shutting  down 
the  university,"  he  said. 

Robert  Papper,  a  Columbia  graduate  stu- 
dent, said  he  too  has  a  feeling  that  there 
are  many  students  who  feel  that  "now  that 
this  has  happened,  let's  make  some  progress." 

Acknowledging  that  some  activists  have 
"become  exhausted,  tired,  sort  of  retired," 
be  said:  "You  see  some  students  who  were 
active  but  are  not  now  politically  Interested. 
They  are  doing  a  lot  of  thinking." 

time   to   stop,    absorb   CHANGES 

A  similar  prognosis  was  given  by  I.  E. 
Levine,  an  assistant  to  the  president  at  City 
College: 

"I've  a  feeling  that  people — students  and 
faculty — are  about  ready  to  stop  and  absorb 
some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 
I  think  there's  a  feeling  of  emotional  weari- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  people." 

A  pre-med  student  at  Columbia  voiced 
"plain  frustration  .  .  .  that  with  all  that 
and  all  the  talk,  nothing  was  accomplished." 

Pointing  to  the  tables  set  up  In  the  Co- 
lumbia quadrangle  representing  spokesmen 
for  various  political  groups,  he  said:  "They 
havent  figured  out  yet  that  they  can't  change 
things  .  .  .  The  university  Is  not  like  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  rest  of  the  country 
voted  for  Richard  Nixon." 

counter-culture 

Besides,  he  added,  the  "Issues  have  been 
around  so  long  they've  become  cliches,  with 
no  emotional  connotation  any  more." 

Many  administrators  hope  there  is  a  grow- 
ing realization,  too,  that  change  requires  an 
orderly  process  and  that  violence  only  breeds 
counter-violence. 

But  the  extreme,  apolitical  reaction  to  the 
turmoil  on  campus  and  In  society  belongs  to 
the  counter-culture,  the  street  people,  the 
hippies. 

It  represents  a  rejection  and  a  turning  In- 
ward. 

For  instance,  one  student  recalled  that  he 
was  a  political  activist  last  year  but  went  to 
the  rock  festival  at  Woodstock  last  summer 
and  is  now  content  to  "develop  my  own  life 
style." 

"You  can't  solve  the  world's  problems,"  he 
said.  "You  have  to  solve  your  own  first." 

For  physics  Prof.  Arthur  Blerman  of  City 
College  this  "current  of  dissent  .  .  .  what 
seems  to  represent  a  reaction  of  middle-class 
values,  this  youth  culture  or  counter-cul- 
ture, numerically  speaking  is  the  Important 
thing,  the  most  significant  movement  of  the 
youth." 

drugs  ass  key  element 

Drugs  are  an  Important  part  of  this  trend. 

Many  students  estimate  that  a  majority  of 
today's  collegians  have  had  some  experience 
with  marijuana,  of  varying  degrees  and  dura- 
tion. 

"It's  such  a  ccxnmon  thing,  it's  not  even  a 
topic  of  conversation  any  longer,"  one  ex- 
plained. "But  you  smoke  grass  because  It's 
fun.  Only  the  hard  users  use  It  to  escape, 
Uke  alcohol." 

But  drugs  are  a  particularly  key  element 
In  the  life  style  of  the  youth  culture. 

Prof.  Blerman  said  he  thinks  this  counter- 
culture is  a  response  "to  some  very  serious 
weaknesses  in  our  society  and  its  structures, 
a  response  to  the  growing  inability  of  our 
urban  society  to  provide  meaningful  com- 
mimlty  .  .  .  one  with  affection,  purpose, 
meaning,  values,  love." 

Stressing  it  was  "my  own  personal  opin- 
ion," the  professor  said  he  detects  similarities 
to  latter  day  Rome,  "when  similarly  the  old 
institutions  and  old  reUglon  had  lost  their 
legitimacy  and  people  were  looking  for  a  new 
form  of  community,  a  new  faith." 

rejecting  materialism 
Part  of  this  turning  to  a  community  of 
peers— the  similarities  In  drees,  speech  and 
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behavior — ^he  said,  results  because  "most  kids 
grow  up  In  a  world  without  frames  of  ref- 
erence." 

The  small  town;  the  stable,  extendea 
family;  stable  neighborhoods,  and  the 
"church  that  was  credible"  are  no  longer 
generally  available,  he  added. 

Rejecting-  the  materialism  of  their  elders, 
he  added,  these  young  people  are  turning  to 
other  things,  like  LSD  and  astrology,  because 
"they  want  desi)erately  to  believe." 

Noting  that  technological  changes  are 
speeding  up  and  the  rate  is  getting  faster 
and  the  Impact  is  greater,"  Prof.  Blerman 
said  today's  young  people's  phenomenon 
raises  questions  like: 

Is  man  capable  of  adjusting  to  living  with 
these  changes?  Are  they  compatible  with 
man's  nature:  Was  man  meant  to  live  in  a 
typical  American  suburb? 

notes  loss  of  optimism 

Noting  that  the  Industrial  revolution  and 
the  rise  of  modern  science  lead  to  reliance 
on  reason  rather  than  faith  and  intuition — 
"that  man  could  understand  what  is  impor- 
tant .  .  .  coupled  with  optimism  that  man's 
reason  will  help  make  things  better" — Prof. 
Blerman  said:  "This  optimism  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Never  before  have  human  problems 
been  so  acute.  This  counter-culture  then  is 
rejecting  reason  and  turning  to  mysticism 
and  faith.  Instead  of  a  world  dominated  by 
cold  reason." 

The  significance  of  this,  he  said,  is  that 
basic  tenets  are  "being  questioned  Intensely 
inside  the  system  by  the  young,  who  were 
supposed  to  benefit  from  it." 

How  widespread  this  trend  Is  and  where  It 
win  go  is  anybody's  guess. 

But  the  fact  that  It  exists  raises  disturb- 
ing questions,  and  as  Prof.  Blerman  noted: 
"The  genuineness  of  this  alienation  should 
not  be  Ignored." 
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Part   XV— Sitting  Ducks  in   Campus  Tu»- 

moil.  College  Heads  futo  How  To  Cope 
(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Madison,  Wis.,  October  22. — Imagine  a 
captive  tied  to  10  horses  tugging  in  10  direc- 
tions and  one  will  begin  to  appreciate  the 
predicament  university  administrators  have 
faced  during  campus  unrest. 

Easily  Identifiable,  university  presidents 
and  college  deans  have  been  the  targets  of 
criticism  because  of  their  handling  or  alleged 
mishandling  of  campus  turmoil.  The  accvisa- 
tions  range  from  permissiveness,  over-toler- 
ance, over-optimism  and  over-reaction,  to  In- 
decision, appeasement,  cowardice  and  Inept- 
ness. 

The  highly  emotional  subject  of  student 
protest  has  magnified  their  difficulties  with 
students,  faculty  and  governing  boards, 
alumni,  parents  and  corporate  contributors, 
governments,  politicians  and  the  man  in  the 
street. 

Each  of  these  groups  has  different  demands 
and  a  different  view  of  things.  The  admin- 
istrator's role  confirms  the  notion  that  a 
middleman  cannot  please  everyone. 

Much  criticism  of  the  university  admin- 
istrator's reaction  to  campus  unrest  stems 
from  an  erroneous  belief  that  he  is  some  sort 
of  dictator  with  unlimited  power.  More  ac- 
curately, he  Is  a  mediator  attempting  to  ar- 
ticulate the  university  community's  consen- 
sus. Part  of  the  confused  and  diverse  reaction 
to  disruptions,  for  example,  simply  reflected 
the  divisions  of  opinion  and  confusion  of  ad- 
ministrators, faculty,  students  and  governing 
boards  alike. 

alien  to  traditions 

The  administrators,  however,  remain  the 
key  popular  symbol  of  university  authority 
and  power.  Conversations  with  many  of  them 
Indicate  they  are  willing  to  admit  they  have 
made  some  mistakes,  and  that  they  are  also 
fast  learners. 

One  key  reason  for  the  varied  reactions  to 
the  student  protest  movement  Is  that  its 


violence  Is  so  alien  to  the  traditional  univer- 
sity climate. 

"Universities  were  places  where  people 
came  because  they  wanted  to  be  there,"  ex- 
plained Dr.  Edwin  Young,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Madison  campus. 
"Now  there  are  people  willing  and  geniilnely 
interested  in  trying  to  destroy  the  university. 
We  are  a  voluntary  society  and  we  weren't 
geared  up  to  the  idea  that  anyone  would  be 
against  the  university.  It  is  almost  sacrile- 
gious to  many  of  us  that  anyone  would  want 
to  destroy  the  university,  which  is  designed 
to  help  them.  So,  we  have  had  to  change  our 
posture  to  take  account  of  this." 

ESCALATION    OF   PROTEST 

Noting  that  he  has  been  confronted  re- 
peatedly by  alumni,  asking:  "What's  going  on 
here  .  .  .  Who's  in  charge?  Arlle  M.  Mucks 
Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Alumni  Association,  said :  "University  admin- 
istrators were  not  really  trained  to  handle 
this  type  of  disruptive  activity.  The  univer- 
sity is  a  Blow  reacting  animal  and  it  Is  against 
its  nature  to  mete  out  swift  discipline.  Then 
too,  we  underestimated  the  strength  of  this 
tiny  minority  of  young  people.  We  under- 
estimated their  Intent  and  their  capacity 
for  violence." 

Other  administrators  noted  that  only  the 
escalation  of  the  protest  movement — begin- 
ning with  requests  for  controversial  speakers 
to  peaceful  picketing  and  leading  to  violent 
disruption  and  building  take-overs — made 
It  clear  that  the  radicals  were  not  playing  the 
game  "by  the  rules." 

As  I.  E.  Levine,  an  aide  to  the  President 
of  City  College  In  New  York,  said  earlier:  "It 
took  time  to  realize  that  the  old  concept 
of  dealing  with  university  problems  In  a  ra- 
tional way  doesn't  work  with  many  groups 
today. 

NOT   POSSIBLX   TO   PEEPAaX 

The  natural  tolerance  of  a  university  to  ac- 
commodate dissenting  views  also  worked  to- 
ward giving  radicals  more  time. 

In  one  Interview,  Dr.  Lyod  H.  Elliott,  presi- 
dent of  Oeorge  Washington  University  noted 
that  "this  xuiiverslty  was  not  ready  to  cope 
with  violent  confrontations." 

"I  don't  believe  it's  possible  to  prepare  for 
this  sort  of  thing  until  you  see  the  nature  of 
Its  development,"  he  added:  Noting  that 
much  of  this  lack  of  preparation  was  due  to 
human  nature  and  the  feeling  "It  can't  hap- 
pen here,"  Dr.  ElUott  said:  '"There's  always 
hope  that  violence  will  somehow  be  avoided 
and  until  it's  confronted.  I  guess  It's  kind  of 
hard  to  accept  it  as  a  reality  of  life." 

In  the  last  couple  years,  however,  admin- 
istrators have  received  a  real  crash  course 
In  containing  student  rebellion.  And  they  are 
fast  learners. 

SHORT   RANGE   VIEW 

There  U  a  definite  reaUzaUon,  for  example, 
that  they  bad  better  deal  with  outbursts 
competently  or  repression,  through  new  laws 
or  financial  restraints,  will  result. 

While  emphasizing  that  they  are  flexible 
and  open  to  dlsciission  of  genuine  student 
concerns,  their  public  and  private  state- 
ments make  it  clear  that  fiexlbllity  should 
not  be  confused  with  weakness. 

The  short-range  view  of  containment  relies 
on  each  vuiiverslty  community  xinderstand- 
ing  this  policy  that  violations  wlU  be  dealt 
with  through  Judicious  calls  for  outside 
help — even  court  injunctions. 

Dr.  Wilson  H.  Elklns,  University  of  Mary- 
land President,  made  this  clear  when  he  said: 
"It  Is  the  policy  of  this  university  to  deal 
with  the  disruption,  seizures  or  other  Illegal 
action  as  quickly  as  possible  with  whatever 
legal  means  are  necessary.  The  university 
wUl  not  negotiate  with  any  Individual  or 
group  under  the  threat  of  fcwce." 

STUDENTS   SUSPENDED 

One  Indication  that  this  firm  line  Is  but- 
tressed by  detailed  planning  is  an  admlnls- 
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titition  memorandum  at  George  Washington 
University  that  lists  the  precise  procedures 
and  phrases  faculty  should  use  when  con- 
fronted with  classroom  disruption. 

But  if  universities  can  do  this  now,  why 
couldn't  they  do  this  before?  Why  didn't 
they  Just  kick  the  violent  disrupters  out? 

To  a  certain  extent  they  did.  Many  stu- 
dents have  been  suspended,  put  on  proba- 
'  tlon  or  expelled  because  of  campus  disrup- 
tions. Others  have  faced  charges  in  civil 
courts. 

But  the  unified  approach  to  thlo  violence 
was  lacking,  some  administrators  note,  be- 
cause the  rise  of  the  massive  multlunlverslty 
and  social  change  affected  the  university's 
lines  of  authority.  Like  other  Institutions,  it 
takes  time  for  the  university  to  change. 

Most  universities  "have  made  the  transi- 
tion from  the  concept  of  the  old  dean,  who 
in  this  wisdom  made  the  decision  that  this 
student  was  in  or  out,"  F.  Chandler  Young, 
vice  chancellor  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Madison  (and  no  relation  to  Chancel- 
lor Young)  noted.  He  added  that  a  void 
developed  because  it  "was  unclear  who  was 
to  perform  this  function." 

AWARENESS    OF   OtTE    PROCESS 

"There  was  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
everybody  about  who  will  do  what,"  he 
added. 

The  demise  of  the  old  dean  was  partly  tied 
to  the  student  power  movement,  he  con- 
tinued, the  feeling  of  students  "they  could 
have  a  greater  impact  on  the  university  as 
adult  citizens,  rather  than  as  little  children." 

Another  element  is  the  Increased  aware- 
ness In  the  last  15  years  of  the  rights  of  people 
to  due  process,  accompanied  by  a  shift  in 
thinking  of  higher  education  as  a  privilege  to 
higher  education  as  a  right.  Compounding 
the  complexity  of  the  task  is  the  diflSculty 
of  learning  of  who  did  what  when  large  num- 
bers are  Involved  In  a  protest,  of  getting  wit- 
nesses and  of  collecting  evidence. 

As  one  professor  explained:  "It  was  easy 
to  kick  them  out  when  there  were  only  a 
few.  But  today  it's  mass  civil  disobedience." 

To  cope  with  this,  most  universities  today 
have  devised  new  disciplinary  procedures  in- 
volving students  and  faculty  and  have  rules 
covering  types  of  offenses  common  today — 
but  unheard  of  Just  a  decadeC.ago. 

LEGAL    SYSTEM    NEEDED 

One  administrator  summed  up  the  Intent 
of  the  maze  of  rules — a  special  booklet  In 
some  schools:  "This  is  a  liberal  place  toler- 
ant of  dissent  but  the  minute  dissenters 
step  on  the  rights  of  others,  we  don't  per- 
mit it." 

Oeorge  Washington's  Dr.  Elliott  feels  that 
building  an  adequate  legal  system  "will  be 
one  of  the  chief  objectives"  on  his  campus. 

"I  think  most  campuses,"  he  said,  "recog- 
nizing this  change  of  times  will  be  required 
to  have  legal  advice  to  Instruct  staff  mem- 
bers and  security  forces  and  faculty  members 
In  the  changes  of  disciplinary  procedure 
and  ways  of  identifying  violators  and  assem- 
bling evidence  and  the  entire  due  process  of 
law." 

Wisconsin's  rulebook  includes  some  state 
laws  to  "make  it  clear  that  the  university  is 
not  a  game  refuge  or  a  sanctuary,"  Vice 
Chancellor  Young  said.  The  key  element  to 
the  campus  disciplinary  system  will  be  com- 
munity support,  he  added. 

"They're  still  reluctant  to  stand  up  as 
witnesses,"  he  said.  "We're  making  progress 
but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  I  intend  to 
be  very  optimistic  about  these  things.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  get  a  disciplinary  sys- 
tem that  will  be  accepted  by  the  commu- 
nity, that  as  they  see  these  procedures  tried 
they  will  see  that  people  are  being  dealt 
with  fairly." 

MUST    DEVELOP   TRUST 

"I  also  think  there  is  a  greater  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  students  and  faculty," 
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Vice  Chancellor  Young  said,  "that  disrup- 
tions of  a  violent  kind  bring  on  repressive 
violence  that  hurts  all  of  us." 

He  said  the  majority  of  students  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  effects  of  this  repression 
for  the  first  time,  in  higher  tuition  costs  and 
in  the  state's  reduced  education  budget. 

But  the  key  to  the  future  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  trust  between  the  administrators, 
students  and  faculty,  a  trust  that  can  only 
be  built  on  mutual  respect,  not  on  fear. 

As  Fordham  University  president,  the  Rev. 
Michael  P.  Walsh,  SJ,  put  It:  "Young  people 
today  above  all  want  to  be  trusted  .  .  .  They 
want  freedom  but  they  also  want  trust  and 
guidance  .  .  .  They  are  looking  for  a  father 
figure,  for  loving  authority,  not  paternal- 
Ism.  When  one  ceases  to  be  authoritarian, 
there  is  always  the  question  of  where  to 
draw  the  line  on  permissiveness,  but  if  you 
can  trust  young  people,  they  will  help  you 
draw  that  line." 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  ATTORNEYS 
VIOLATE  LEGAL  ETHICS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  law- 
yers paid  to  represent  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment donate  money  to  lawyers  repre- 
senting their  adversary,  at  least  one  of 
the  clients  has  been  unrepresented.  And 
Judging  from  the  record,  this  unrepre- 
sented client  has  been  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
American  citizen. 

Small  wonder  that  the  courts  ignore 
the  Constitution,  overlook  the  law  and 
facts,  and  decide  cases  on  the  basis  of 
consent  agreements  between  purported 
adversaries.  There  was  no  controversy 
nor  diverse  interest  when  both  lawyers 
worked  for  the  same  judgment.  Sounds 
more  than  a  split-fee  arrangement. 

If  I  hired  a  lawyer  to  represent  me  in 
a  case  in  court,  and  then  found  that  he 
was  paying  my  opposition,  I  would  re- 
gard it  as  highly  unethical.  In  addition 
to  firing  the  lawyer,  I  would  report  it 
to  the  bar  association  for  disbarment 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  the  American 
people  have  enough  unethical  conduct 
with  Federal  judges.  Your  staff  have  no 
"during  good  behavior"  tenure.  If  your 
staff  lawyers  want  to  work  for  the 
NAACP,  give  them  their  liberty — before 
your  Department  is  faced  with  demands 
from  the  American  people  for  a  probe 
into  breach  of  legal  ethics. 

I  insert  a  clipping  from  a  local  news- 
paper at  this  point : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Dec.  4,  1969] 

Justice  Dept.  Lawyers  Give  $1,100  to  NAACP 

The  NAACP  Defense  Fund,  an  opponent 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  recent  school 
desegregation  cases,  received  more  than 
$1,100  yesterday  in  37  checks  signed  mostly 
by  staff  lawyers  of  the  Department's  civil 
rights  division. 

Fund  director-counsel  Jack  Greenberg  said 
In  New  York  that  he  had  received  the  checks 
in  the  morning  mail  accompanied  by  an  un- 
signed letter  wishing  the  fund  luck  in  its 
money-raising  and  civil  rights  pursuits. 

In  Washington  it  was  learned  that  many 
of  the  contributors  considered  the  donations 
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a  form  of  continuing  protest  against  the  civil 
rights  policies  of  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Jer- 
ris  Leonard.  Others  said  their  donations 
were  addressed  mainly  to  the  fund's  most  re- 
cent fiscal  emergency. 

Greenberg  said  the  fund,  which  operates 
on  an  annual  budget  of  $3  million,  was  run- 
ning $200,000  in  the  red  in  October  and  was 
further  behind  now.  He  said  fund-raising  was 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  because  of  re- 
action to  riots  and  some  violent  demonstra- 
tions and  deep  division  in  some  communities 
over  Vietnam. 


MOST  MEMBERS  WANT  TRUE 
POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nizing that  most  Members  of  the  House 
want  true  postal  reform,  I  wish  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  following  letter 
from  Postmaster  General  Blount  to  Sen- 
ator Gale  McGee,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. The  corresr>ondence  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  six  specific  objections  which 
Mr.  James  Rademacher,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
presented  to  the  Senate  committee  on 
behalf  of  his  bt-ganization. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  4,  1969. 
Hon.  Gale  McGee, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  testimony  given 
by  Mr.  James  Rademacher,  President  of  cne 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  before 
your  Committee  on  November  25th  seems  to 
show  such  a  thorough  misunderstanding  of 
the  proposed  Postal  Service  Act  of  1969  that  I 
feel  obliged  to  comment  and  to  request  that 
you  Include  this  letter  in  the  record  of  the 
cvurent  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  postal 
reform. 

Mr.  Rademacher's  testimony  is  devoted 
largely  to  knocking  over  a  series  of  straw  men. 
The  six  "fallacies"  with  which  Mr.  Rade- 
macher charges  the  supporters  of  postal  re- 
form bear  little  or  no  relation  to  what  is 
actually  in  the  bill  or  to  what  the  propon- 
ents of  the  bill  have  actually  been  saying.  Let 
us  consider  these  straw  men  of  Mr.  Rade- 
macher's in  turn. 

1.  "A  postal  corporation  and  postal  rejorm 
are  synonymous." — I  have  repeatedly  said 
that  the  corporate  form  of  organization  is 
no  panacea,  in  and  of  itself,  and  I  agree 
completely  that  It  would  be  fallacious  to 
suppose  that  adoption  of  a  corporate  form 
of  organization  for  the  postal  service  will 
automatically  assure  the  improvements  in 
postal  eflBciency  that  this  country  so  badly 
needs.  I  think  it  is  equally  clear,  however, 
that  so  long  as  management  authority  is 
fragmented  and  disassociated  from  man- 
agerial responsibility,  the  quality  of  postal 
service  will  be  less  than  it  should  be  and 
the  cost  of  such  service  will  be  more  than 
It  should  be.  It  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
sxirdlty  to  deny  the  Postal  Service  the  tools 
it  needs  to  do  Its  Job  simply  because  of  a 
fear  that  the  tools  might  not  be  used  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

Recognizing  this  to  be  so,  Mr.  Rademacher 
goes  on  to  suggest  thr.t  the  tools  which  the 
Post  Office  admittedly  needs  would  be  pro- 
vided under  H.R.  4,  the  measure  currently 
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being  marked  up  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  This  claim, 
with  all  due  respect,  is  simply  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place.  HJt.  11750  would  pro- 
vide assurance  that  top  management  will 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  postal  users, 
and  will  be  ensured  of  continuity  so  long — 
and  only  so  long — as  It  does  its  Job  weU. 
H.R.  4.  *8  originally  introduced,  contains 
nothing  to  prevent  the  repeated  Interrup- 
tions of  top  management  that  necessarily 
go  with  having  the  Postmaster  General  in 
the  cabinet.  The  House  Committee  has  ten- 
tatively decided  to  amend  H.R.  4  to  provide 
a  nine-year  term  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  six-year  terms  for  the  Assistant 
Postmasters  General.  While  fixed  statutory 
terms  of  this  kind  would  certainly  promote 
continuity  of  management,  they  are  hardly 
calculated  to  promote  either  cooperation 
among  the  top  management  team  or  respon- 
siveness of  that  team  to  the  nation's  postal 
needs.  Such  a  statute  would  protect  the 
Postmaster  General  and  his  top  aides  not 
only  from  the  demands  of  partisan  politics 
(which  is  all  to  the  good) ,  but  also  from  the 
demands  of  the  nation  for  better  postal 
service  (which  Is  precisely  the  worst  kind 
of  protection ) . 

In  the  second  place,  H.R.  11750  provides 
a  statutory  framework  for  labor-manage- 
ment relations  under  which  postal  em- 
ployees would  have  a  direct  financial  stake 
in  the  quality  of  the  postal  service  received 
by  the  mall  using  public.  The  bill  provides 
for  truly  meaningful  collective  bargaining 
imder  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  In  this  connection,  let  me  invite  your 
attention  to  Supplement  ni  of  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Nllan  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  submitted  to 
your  Committee  on  November  21.  You  will 
recall  that  Mr.  Nllan  strongly  urged  that 
postal  employees  be  given  the  same  basic 
benefits  and  rights  as  are  provided  for  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  H.R.  11750  would 
do  Just  this,  except  that  it  would  continue 
the  ban  on  strikes  by  postal  employees  and 
would  provide  a  fair  and  impartial  disputes- 
resolving  mechanism  in  lieu  of  resort  to 
strikes.  But  H.R.  4  (or,  for  that  matter,  S. 
309,  the  text  of  which  is  Incorporated  sub- 
stantially verbatim  in  H.R.  4)  would  not 
provide  postal  employees  with  rights  equiva- 
lent to  those  enjoyed  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Under  H.R.  4,  wages  would  continue  to  be 
set  by  Congress.  There  would  be  no  collective 
bargaining  over  "bread-and-butter"  Issues. 
Since  employees  could  not  bargain  for  In- 
creased wages,  they  would  have  no  stake  in 
Increasing  productivity;  and  since  manage- 
ment could  not  bargain  for  increased  wages, 
it  would  have  little  to  offer  labor  in  exchange 
for  labor's  agreement  on  more  efficient  work 
practices.  Under  H.R.  4,  moreover,  and  by 
way  of  sharp  antithesis  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  right  of  employees  to  or- 
ganize and  elect  bargaining  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing  would  be  severely  Im- 
paired. For  Instance,  H.R.  4  would  bar,  by 
statute,  the  right  of  employees  to  organize  on 
an  "industrial  union"  basis,  even  though 
every  single  employee  in  the  Postal  Service 
wanted  It.  It  seems  wrong  In  principle  for  the 
Congress  to  Impose  upon  postal  employees  a 
particular  kind  of  labor  union  structure 
without  leaving  the  employees  any  right  at 
all  to  change  that  structure  if  they  wish 
to  do  so. 

In  the  third  place,  H.R.  11750  would  en- 
able the  Postal  Service  to  obtain  the  capital 
necessary  to  acquire  the  modern  buildings 
and  high  speed  equipment  that  are  essential 
if  the  postal  system  is  to  be  operated  on  a 
truly  efficient  and  economical  basis.  To  this 
end,  H.R.  11760  would  provide  workable 
bonding  authority.  For  reasons  that  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed  In  the  hearings.  It 
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seems  clear  that  the  bending  authority  pro- 
vided In  HJl.  4  would  not  enable  the  Poet 
Office  to  raise  the  capital  it  needs  at  Interest 
rates  bearing  a  reasonable  relation  to  those 
paid  by  other  borrowers. 

In  the  fourth  place,  H.R.  11750  would  pro- 
vide a  rate-making  mechanism  capable  of 
responding  promptly  to  changing  market 
forces  and  the  needs  of  postal  users.  It  would 
do  this  by  establishing  a  full-time  panel  of 
expert  rate  commissioners  who  would  hold 
full  and  Impartial  hearings  on  suggested  rate 
changes  and  would  make  recommendations 
which  the  Postal  Service  could  Implement  on 
a  timely  basis,  subject  to  disapproval  by  con- 
current Congressional  resolution.  HJi.  4,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  place  rate-making  re- 
sponsibilities In  a  separate  commission  that 
would  be  convened  every  foiuth  year.  A  rate 
review  that  occurs  only  once  every  four  years 
is  simply  not  adequate.  One  of  the  major  dif- 
ficulties with  postal  rates  In  the  past  has 
been  that  they  change  too  Infrequently; 
when  changes  do  finally  come,  they  are  nec- 
essarily major  changes  having  a  major  Im- 
pact on  mall  users. 

In  8\mi,  any  fair  comparison  of  H.R.  4 
with  H.R.  11750  wlU  show  that  HJt.  4 
would  come  nowhere  close  to  achieving 
"everything  the  Postal  Corporation  Bill 
would  achieve  in  the  way  of  reform.  .  .  ." 
But  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  aspect  of 
this  part  of  Mr.  Rademacher's  testimony  is 
his  insinuation  that  H.B.  11750  would  some- 
how remove  the  Postal  Service  from  Con- 
gressional surveillance.  This  suggestion  sim- 
ply Is  not  true.  The  Postal  Service  would  be 
required  to  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  its  operations;  Its  part-time  directors 
would  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate;  its  activities  would  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office;  and 
Its  rate  changes  would  be  subject  to  Con- 
gressional review  before  they  become  effec- 
tive. But  quite  apart  from  these  specific 
provisions  for  Congressional  surveillance,  the 
overriding  fact  Is  that  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  be  present,  and  since  the  Postal 
Service  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  it  is  today — albeit  In  a  dif- 
ferent organizational  form — postal  manage- 
will  be  fully  aware  of  the  Congressional  pres- 
ence at  all  times.  Congress  can  obviously 
step  in  whenever  it  wishes,  and  the  Postal 
Service  Act  provides  that  the  Congress  will 
be  informed  of  i>ostal  operations  sufficiently 
so  that  it  can  see  the  need  to  step  In  If 
that  need  arises. 

2.  "All  corporations  are  inherently  more 
efficient  and  more  desirable  than  any  Gov- 
ernment operation." — Here  again,  Mr.  Rade- 
macher does  B  splendid  Job  of  demolishing 
a  proposition  that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  never  been  put  forward.  As  indicated 
above,  we  have  recommended  the  form  of 
a  Government  corporation  for  the  Postal 
Service  because  it  seems  to  afford  the  most 
convenient  means  of  achieving  a  better  fu- 
sion of  responsibility  and  authority,  a  better 
matching  of  costs  to  benefits,  and  a  better 
marshalling  of  resources  to  meet  postal 
needs.  All  the  rhetoric  about  Edsels  and 
faceless,  soulless  corporations.  Inhumane  di- 
rectors and  profit-minded  management.  Is — 
of  course — Just  that:  rhetoric.  In  this  con- 
nection, although  we  are  mindful  that  It  is 
possible  to  overstress  the  analogy  between 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  pro- 
posed new  United  States  Postal  Service,  It 
should  be  noted  that  rhetorical  Imprecations 
against  corporate  management  are  no  more 
appropriate  to  the  new  Postal  Service  than 
to  the  TVA — and  they  are  notably  lacking 
In  respect  to  the  latter. 

3.  "A  Postal  Corporation  can  operate  the 
postal  establishment  on  a  break-even  basis 
within  five  years." — Mr.  Rademacher's  as- 
sault on  this  proposition  is  based  on  a  series 
of  false  premises.  He  apparently  assumes  that 
the  new  Postal  Service  would  undertake  to 
issue  $10  billion  worth  of  bonds  all  at  once 
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and  before  any  savlngB  could  be  realised  from 
the  first  part  of  a  long-term  capital  inrest- 
ment  progmm.  He  totally  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Postal  Service  Act  would  give  the 
new  Postal  Service  a  right  to  call  at  any  time 
on  the  Treasury  Department  for  up  to  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  capital,  and  that  private  inves- 
tors would  know  that  this  right  exists.  He 
I»x>Ject8  Interest  costs  of  12%  to  15%,  al- 
though this  Committee  has  received  com- 
p>etent  testimony  from  experts  in  the  finan- 
cial community  to  the  effect  that  the  Postal 
Service  should  be  able  to  borrow  at  rates  not 
substantially  higher  than  those  paid  by  the 
Treasury  Itself.  He  engages  In  a  certain 
amount  of  "double-counting."  piling  an  un- 
identified "contingency  fund"  on  top  of  an 
imputed  cost  of  depreciation.  Relatively 
speaking,  however,  these  are  all  matters  of 
minor  detail;  the  major  point  that  Mr.  Rade- 
macher misses  Is  that  the  management  of  the 
Postal  Serrloe  would  be  unlikely  to  float  a 
major  bond  issue  unless  a  careful  economic 
analysis  showed  that  the  costs  associated  with 
such  borrowing  would  be  clearly  outweighed 
by  the  savings  to  be  realized  through  invest- 
ment of  the  bond  proceeds.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  Is  worth  recalling  that  studies  per- 
formed for  the  Kappel  Commission  Indicate 
that  capital  investments  for  new  postal  fa- 
clUties  and  equipment  should  yield  cost  sav- 
ings in  excess  of  20%  of  the  amount  Invested. 

The  key  to  achieving  a  break-even  opera- 
tion lies  in  greater  productivity — and  this  Is 
an  element  that  Mr.  Rademacher  has  totally 
ignored.  The  fact  of  enormous  productivity 
increases  in  the  private  sector  since  World 
War  n  show  what  can  be  done.  The  record 
of  productivity  Improvement  'In  the  postal 
service  has  been  poor;  but  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why,  given  the  necessary  reforms,  this 
record  should  not  greatly  improve.  Mr.  Rade- 
macher seems  to  assume  that  Improvement  ia 
Impossible.  He  states  correctly  that  wages 
represent  over  80%  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment costs — but  he  states  it  as  though  this 
were  an  ineluctable  fact  of  life  which,  like 
death  and  taxes,  must  be  with  us  forever. 
Although  we  see  no  real  possibility  of  postal 
employment  diminishing,  there  Is  no  reason 
at  aU  why,  with  mail  use  continuing  to  rise 
sharply,  postal  wage  costs  must  continue  to 
overshadow  the  costs  of  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  labor-saving  devices  to  the  extent 
that  they  now  do.  By  investing  capital  in  the 
buildings  and  tools  that  our  employees  need 
to  do  their  Jobs  more  efficiently,  we  can  in- 
crease productivity,  reduce  the  proportionate 
cost  of  wages  (although  their  absolute  cost 
will  increase) ,  and  go  far  toward  achieving 
a  self-sustaining  operation. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  postal 
rates  will  necessarily  remain  constant.  On 
the  contrary,  we  must  expect  postal  rate  in- 
creases, given  the  realities  of  today's  econ- 
omy. We  are  convinced,  however,  that  these 
Increases  will  be  less  frequent  and  less  pre- 
cipitous than  those  which  would  be  neces- 
sary if  the  reforms  we  are  recommending  are 
not  forthcoming. 

4.  "The  Postal  Service  is  on  the  brink  of 
catastrophe  and  only  a  corporation  can  save 
it." — Argument  about  what  did,  or  did  not, 
cause  the  breakdown  in  Chicago  in  1966  Is 
not  likely  to  lend  much  to  any  serious  anal- 
ysis of  what  kind  of  postal  reform  Is 
needed.  I  am  wholly  persuaded  that,  if  basic 
reforms  to  the  postal  system  are  not  forth- 
coming, we  can  look  forward  only  to  a  grad- 
ual deterioration  in  the  postal  service  until 
it  becomes  a  national  disgrace.  Whether  or 
not  we  are  in  a  "race  with  catastrophe"  is 
largely  a  matter  of  semantics.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  the  nation's  demands  upon  our  maU 
system  are  increasing,  and  our  ability  to 
meet  those  demands  has  not  been  keeping 
pace.  Institutions  either  change  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times  or  they  die;  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Post 
Office  Is  Immime  from  this  general  rule. 

5.  "The  Postal  deficit  is  inexcusable;  the 
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Post  Office  should  be  run  on  a  break-even 
basis." — Mr.  Rademacher's  premise  here  is 
that:  "There  la  no  way  to  operate  the  U.S. 
Postal  establishment  as  a  service  and  still 
operate  It  on  a  break>even  basis."  There  Is 
a  tendency  In  some  quarters  to  equate  "pub- 
lice  service"  to  "public  deficit";  euphemism 
doubtless  has  Its  place,  but  this  is  not  it. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  testimony  be- 
fore this  Committee,  the  great  bulk  of  mail- 
ing costs  have  to  do  with  carrying  business- 
related  mall  and  the  great  bulk  of  tax  reve- 
nues come  from  Individual  citizens;  conse- 
quently, postal  deficits  represent  a  subsidy 
largely  paid  by  individuals  to  businesses.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  business  community 
either  wishes  this  subsidy  or  deserves  it. 

The  real  question  is  not  whether  the  postal 
deficit  is  "inexcusable"  but  whether  it  should 
be  tolerated  in  a  nation  which  has  such  great 
needs  for  public  revenues  as  ours  does — needs 
such  as  health  and  housing,  defense  and 
education,  progress  against  poverty  and  pol- 
lution, against  the  problems  of  the  city, 
against  crime  and  injustice.  Every  dollar  of 
postal  deficit  U  a  dollar  that  could  better 
be  used  elsewhere. 

6.  "Postal  employees  will  benefit  enor- 
mously if  a  Postal  Corporation  were  to  be 
created." — I  have  covered  this  matter  in 
great  detail  in  my  earlier  testimony  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  reiterate  that  testimony  here. 
But  I  cannot  let  pass  unmentioned  two 
statements  In  Mr.  Rademacher's  testimony 
about  the  Postal  Service  Act  that  are  gross 
distortions  of  the  truth.  The  first  is:  "We 
would  be  deprived  of  our  right  to  appeal  to 
Congress."  Section  209  of  H.R.  11750  ex- 
plicitly states  that,  among  the  provisions  of 
law  that  shall  apply  to  the  Postal  Service, 
is  chapter  71  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code — and  this  chapter  contains  a  statutory 
guarantee  of  "the  right  of  employees,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively  to  petition  Congress 
or  a  member  of  Congress.  .  .  ." 

The  second  is:  "We  would  be  permitted  to 
bargain  collectively — but  only  by  permission 
of  the  managers.  If  an  impasse  arises,  we 
would  be  permitted  to  go  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration only  if  the  managers  gave  us  permis- 
sion to  do  so!" 

On  the  heels  of  that  remarkable  assertion, 
Mr.  Rademacher  adds:  "This — I  think  you 
will  agree — is  Just  a  cynical  little  parody  of 
collective  bargaining."  So  it  would  be — if  Mr. 
Rademacher's  comments  were  not  also  a 
cynical  little  parody  of  the  truth.  The  facts 
are,  of  course,  that  H.R.  11750  assures  postal 
employees  of  a  right  to  bargain  collectively, 
and  a  refusal  by  postal  management  to  bar- 
gain in  good  faith  over  any  bargalnable  is- 
sue would  b€  an  unfair  labor  practice.  The 
processes  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  of  the  court  would  be  available — 
by  law — to  require  faithful  dlscharge„of  the 
duty  to  bargain;  "permission  of  the  man- 
agers" has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  Nor  is  the  compulsory  arbitration  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  11750  something  to  be  granted 
or  withheld  by  "the  managers."  The  fact  is — 
and  it  is  entirely  unmistakable  if  one  reads 
section  808  of  H.R.  11750— that  neither  man- 
agement nor  labor  can  prevent  recourse  to 
compulsory  arbitration  if  the  independent 
postal  disputes  panel  decides  that  an  impasse 
should  be  referred  to  arbltraUon.  The  postal 
disputes  panel  would  be  completely  impar- 
tial; postal  management  would  have  no  In- 
fluence whatsoever  over  the  selection  of  its 
members  of  the  conduct  of  their  duties. 

Prom  time  to  time,  we  have  been  asked 
why  the  postal  unions  are  opposed  to  the 
Postal  Service  Act.  Mr.  Rademacher's  reck- 
less misrepresentations  suggest  a  possible 
answer.  '  - 

Sincerely, 

WiNTON  M.  Blodnt. 
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AIRCRAFT  NOISE  AND  SONIC 
BOOM 


December  8,  1969 


Mr.  Blount's  letter  in  effect  effectively 
states  the  position  of  the  Department 
and  I  believe  the  communication  to  be 
of  such  great  significance  that  it  deserve 
the  attention  of  all  Members. 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or  NEW    TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when,  in  July  1968,  Congress  unani- 
mously pEissed  the  Noise  Abatement  Con- 
trol Act,  the  promise  was,  in  the  words 
of  the  act,  "to  afford  present  and  future 
relief  to  the  public  from  unnecessary 
aircraft  noisei." 

Now,  17  months  after  enactment  of 
that  act.  literally  nothing  has  been  done 
to  implement  the  mandate  of  the  act 
"to  provide  for  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom." 
To  the  contrary,  those  who  live  in  com- 
munities adjacent  to  airports,  who  were 
promised  a  reduction  in  noise,  have  had 
to  endure  a  continually  worsening  situa- 
tion. 

As  if  in  response  to  the  escalating  deci- 
bel rate,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
now  has  adopted  what  are,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  irrelevant  standards  gov- 
erning noise  levels.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  the  standards  now  announced  in 
pursuance  of  the  congressional  mandate 
"to  afford  present  and  future  relief  to 
the  public  from  unnecessary  aircraft 
noise"  apply  neither  to  existing  aircraft, 
nor  to  the  coming  generation  of  Jumbo 
jets,  at  least  not  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  are  told  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  the  noise  levels  of  the  747  and  suc- 
cessor aircraft  because  aircraft  manufac- 
turers have  had  "inadequate  notice." 

Inadequate   notice,   what  constitutes 
adequate  notice?  Are  aircraft  manufac- 
turers and  airline  owners  insulated  per- 
manently in  sound-proof  Jets  where  the 
protests  and  pleas  of  everyone  else  can 
never  penetrate?  Maybe  we  should  have 
expected  5  years  of  efforts  by  citizens  all 
over  the  country  to  be  ignored,  but  what 
about  the  law  itself,  voted  unanimously 
by  the  House,  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate,  and  signed  by  the  President?  If 
the  law  does  not  provide  "adequate  no- 
tice," what  does?  Must  people  break  one 
law  to  get  another  one  implemented? 
How  we  must  pray  that  it  has  not  come 
to  that  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  an  industry 
that  can  develop  the  747  can  develop  the 
technology  to  control  the  noise  made  by 
the  747.  Where  there  is  a  will  in  these 
matters,  there  are  usually  several  ways. 
But  all  we  can  get  are  excuses,  evasions, 
and  now  deception.  Yet  no  one  is  fooled 
that  the  new  noise  limits  of  108  EPNdB, 
arrived  at  without  a  single  session  of 
public  hearings,  will  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  people  living  in  communities 
near  airports.  The  108  limit  even  rejects 
in  effect  the  FAA's  own  carefully  con- 
sidered judgment  in  1966  that  a  ceiling 
of  106  EPNdB,  measured  at  distances 
considerably  closer  than  those  specified 
in  the  new  rules,  was  readily  feasible. 

Consider  what  responsible  people  who 
have  never  violated  a  law  must  feel  m  the 
face  of  this  situation — knowing  what  is 
technically  feasible,  knowing  what  the 
law  requires,  knowing  that  no  relief  is 
even  distantly  in  prospect  from  the  hor- 
ror of  deafening  noise  ripping  communi- 


ties apart  every  30  seconds  or  every 
minute. 

Airline  companies  that  have  spent  $3.7 
billion  to  date  for  new  747's,  and  that 
anticipate  spending  a  total  of  $53  billion 
for  more  aircraft  and  airports  between 
now  and  1980,  plead  that  they  cannot 
afford  $500,000  to  $1  million  per  plane  to 
retrofit  existing  aircraft;  and  a  Govern- 
ment  that  is  prepared  to  shell  out  $1.2 
billion  for  the  SST— against  the  advice 
of  the  administration's  own  advisory 
committee — can  scrounge  together  only 
$978,000  a  year  for  noise-abatement 
research. 

If  airlines  are  so  concerned  about  cost 
they  might  focus  on  the  $2.3  billion  iii 
lawsuits  pending  against  a  single  air- 
port— Los  Angeles  International — be- 
cause of  jet  noise.  In  the  long  rim,  I  be- 
lieve the  airlines  would  save  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble — and  even 
money — if  they  would  concern  them- 
selves now  with  their  impact  on  the 
health,  spirit,  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  communities  that  they  have 
blighted  so  cavalierly  over  the  years. 

But  the  FAA  is  the  gravest  offender 
against  commonsense  and  the  public 
good.  The  people  have  spoken  through 
their  elected  Representatives,  but  this 
small  group  of  men  who  are  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the  law 
apparently  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  the 
people  through  the  din  of  the  jets. 

But  if  the  regulations  dealing  with  new 
planes  are  misleading  and  inadequate, 
the  delay  in  issuing  any  regulations  at  all 
for  existing  aircraft  is  outrageous  and 
incendiary.  For  even  the  fairest  noise 
certification  standards  for  new  aircraft 
would  produce  only  belated  and  marginal 
relief  for  the  afiBicted  areas. 

In  the  light  of  that  fact  it  is  incredible 
that  the  FAA  has  yet  to  take  the  first 
tentative  steps  toward  easing  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  existing  aircraft.  Seven- 
teen months  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of 
a  human  being  and  in  the  development 
of  a  community.  It  is  long  enough  to 
schedule  and  hold  hearings  and  to  for- 
mulate reasonable  regulations.  It  is  too 
long  to  allow  schools,  meetings,  and 
religious  services  to  be  disrupted,  and  far 
too  long  to  allow  the  sleep  of  coimtless 
people  to  be  impaired  and  to  allow  their 
health  and  hearing  to  be  imperiled. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  could  not 
be  more  clear.  Nor  could  the  duty  of  the 
FAA.  Areas  adjacent  to  airports  must  be 
made  habitable  now,  not  when  present 
aircraft  have  become  obsolete  and  the 
airlines  get  around  to  facing  the  con- 
sequences of  their  past  misbehavior,  if 
they  ever  do. 

The  FAA  is  supposed  to  be  a  regulatory 
agency.  People  are  supposed  to  be  more 
important  than  machines.  It  is  past  time 
that  this  regulatory  agency  regulated 
machines  in  the  interest  of  people,  in- 
stead of  undercutting  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  interest  of  a  few  companies 
that  own  machines.  The  situation  is  pre- 
cisely that  simple. 

The  technology  is  available  to  correct 
this  intolerable  situation,  and  there  are 
many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  who  ex- 
pect the  FAA  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  cor- 
rected forthwith.  We  invite  the  help  of 
the  President  and  trust  he  understands 
the  urgency  of  this  invitation. 


December  8,  1969 


NIXON'S  UNION  MAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  March 
it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be 
present  at  the  swearing-in  ceremonies 
of  my  old  friend  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor.  I  felt  assured 
that  this  most  important  post  was  being 
placed  in  most  capable  hands. 

Last  week,  Richard  J.  Levine,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  able  labor  editors, 
wrote  a  very  comprehensive  stoi-y  about 
Assistant  Secretary  Usery  that  appeared 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  felt  certain 
that  my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in 
learning  the  background  of  this  new 
member  of  the  administration's  team. 

The  story  follows: 
|Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Dec.  2,  19691 
Nkon's  Union  Man  :  Useby  Moves  Smoothlt 

F«oM  Machinists  Post  to  Role  as  Labor 

Aide 

(By  Richard  J.  Levine) 

Washington. — "What's  a  trade  unionist 
like  you  doing  working  for  a  Republican 
Administration?" 

Union  skeptics  still  occasionally  ask  that 
question  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willie  J.  Usery  Jr.,  who  has  emerged  as  the 
Government's  top  troubleshooter  on  the  in- 
creasingly turbulent  bargaining  front.  But 
the  former  Machinists  Union  official  with 
the  Georgia  drawl  and  disarming  country-boy 
manner  hears  it  far  less  frequently  than 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Usery — a  Democrat  who  voted  for  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  and  the  only  labor  leader  in 
the  Nixon  Administration — has  been  able  to 
prosper  in  an  Important  sub-Cabinet  post 
without  compromising  his  commitment  to 
the  goals  of  organized  labor.  In  the  past  10 
months,  the  strapping  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Labor-Management  Relations  has  become 
a  key  member  of  the  Labor  Department  team, 
generally  impressing  Government,  union  and 
management  officials  with  his  abilities  as  a 
bureaucrat,  the  chief  liaison  officer  with  the 
AFL-CIO  and  an  effective,  fair-minded  medi- 
ator of  labor  conflicts. 

J.  P.  Hiltz.  chief  bargainer  for  the  nation's 
railroads,  now  dealing  with  Mr.  Usery  In  a 
dispute  that  threatens  to  result  in  a  strike, 
credits  him  with  "a  very  good  understand- 
ing" of  management's  position  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  "Because  he  has  such  a  good 
feel  for  the  union's  problems,  he  can  dis- 
count that  and  concentrate  on  manage- 
ments'." 

The  only  strong  criticism  of  Mr.  Usery  has 
come  from  the  fast-growing  Federal-em- 
ploye xmions.  One,  the  National  Association 
of  Government  Employes,  has  accused  him  of 
showing  favoritism  to  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate  in 
a  bitter  representation  battle  at  the  Norfolk, 
Va.,  naval  shipyard — a  charge  he  denies. 

The  54-year-old  Mr.  Usery's  toughest  as- 
signments are  on  the  bargaining  front,  where, 
as  a  mediator,  be  sees  his  role  as  helping  the 
parties  focus  the  issue  and  fashion  new  ap- 
proaches "without  trying  to  dictate'  the 
terms  of  a  settlement. 

"It's  easy  for  negotiators  and  mediators  to 
blunder  into  a  strike,"  he  stresses.  "It  takes 
skill  to  get  a  settlement." 

NONSTOP  negotiations 
Earlier  this  year.  President  Nixon  praised 
Mr.  Usery's  "stamina  and  skill"  In  helping 
hammer  out  a  pay-and-bene&ts  agreement 
that  averted  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  by 
the  Signalmen's  Union;  in  more  than  28 
hours  of  unbroken  negotiation,  he  kept  the 
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pressure  on  both  sides  without  real  arm- 
twisting,  until  they  came  to  terms  on  the 
knotty  Issue  of  extra  increases  for  skilled 
workers.  In  another  weekend  of  nonstop 
mediation,  he  helped  bring  a  quick  end  to  a 
Teamsters  walkout  that  had  crippled  Pan 
American  World  Airways. 

Now  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  grappling 
under  an  approaching  deadline  with  his  most 
difficult  dispute  to  date — a  protracted  wage 
battle  that  pits  the  nation's  railroads  against 
four  shopcraft  unions,  led  by  Mr.  Usery's  own 
International  Association  of  Machinists.  If 
there's  no  agreement  by  12:01  a.m.  tomorrow, 
when  a  60-day  cooling-off  period  expires,  48,- 
000  workers  will  be  free  to  strike:  only  an 
act  of  Congress  could  order  them  back  to 
work.  The  railroads  have  threatened  a  lock- 
out even  if  only  a  few  of  them  are  struck. 

In  a  last-ditch  effort  to  head  off  a  nation- 
wide rail  tieup,  Labor  Secretary  George  P. 
Shultz  directed  Mr.  Usery  to  move  the  nego- 
tiations from  the  railroads"  bargaining  head- 
quarters to  the  Labor  Department  and  start 
round-the-clock  sessions  at  10  a.m.  yesterday. 
Just  before  the  start  of  the  nonstop  bargain- 
ing. Mr.  Usery  said  he  was  "optimistic  that 
a  settlement  can  be  reached." 

In  addition  to  mediating  disputes,  Mr. 
Usery  has  counseled  the  Administration  on 
labor  matters,  using  his  knowledge  of  union 
affairs  to  help  shape  a  new  Executive  order 
governing  Federal-employe  unions  and  pro- 
posals on  farm  workers'  bargaining  rights  and 
pension-fund  regulation. 

As  the  main  day-to-day  link  between  the 
Administration  and  the  labor  movement,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  is  determined  to  keep 
lines  of  conmiunlcations  open  and  relations 
civil.  Frequently,  he  is  in  touch  by  phone  two 
or  three  times  a  day  with  AFL-CIO  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Lane  Kirkland  or  James 
Gildea,  George  Meany's  executive  assistant. 
These  conversations  have  dealt  with  such 
matters  as  the  Pittsburgh  dispute  between 
white  building  tradesmen  and  blacks  seeking 
more  construction  Jobs — which  Mr.  Usery 
has  been  mediating  off  and  on  since  mid-Sep- 
tember— and  arrangements  for  an  appear- 
ance by  Astronaut  Edwin  Aldrin  at  the  AFL- 
CIO  convention  in  October. 

"an   element   of   MISTKtrST" 

Mr.  Usery,  who  was  an  olMCure  union  rep- 
resentative when  tapped  for  the  sub-Cabinet 
last  January,  believes  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  been  "fair  to  labor"  so  far.  None- 
theless, he  observes: 

"It's  very  difficult  for  a  labor  leader  to 
come  into  a  Republican  Administration. 
There  is  an  element  of  doubt  and  mistrust 
between  both  factions.  In  a  sense  you  have 
to  be  a  mediator  between  Government  and 
labor." 

(Some  union  men  vividly  recall  how  one 
past  experiment  in  labor-Republican  co- 
operation fizzled.  In  January  1953,  Dwight 
Eisenhower  named  Martin  Durkln,  then  head 
of  the  Plumbers  Union,  as  his  Labor  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Durkln  quit  in  anger  eight  months 
later,  feeling  the  President  had  violated  an 
understanding  that  he  would  propose  liberal- 
ization of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.) 

Critical  tests  of  Mr.  Usery's  sklU  as  a  me- 
diator between  "Government  and  labor,"  as 
well  as  between  labor  and  management,  lie 
ahead. 

With  the  Administration's  anti-lnflation- 
axy  policies  threatening  to  push  unemploy- 
ment higher,  union  chieftains  are  turning 
hostile  toward  the  White  House.  And  at  the 
bargaining  table,  employers  concerned  about 
a  profit  pinch  are  locking  horns  more  fre- 
quently with  union  negotiators  seeking  fat 
wage  gains  to  keep  abreast  of  still-rising 
prices. 

Labor  Secretary  Shultz  and  other  officials 
are  bracing  for  a  wave  of  strikes  next  year, 
when  major  contracts  expire  In  the  auto, 
rubber,  meat-packaging,  trucking  and  rail- 
road industries.  As  a  result,  many  observers 
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expect  Mr.  Usery  will  find  himself  In  the 
midst  of  more  disputes,  despite  the  Adminis- 
tration's pledge  to  avoid  Interference.  But 
associates  believe  he'll  be  equal  to  further 
challenges. 

Mr.  Shultz  describes  his  colleague  as  an 
"Immensely  talented"  individual  "who  has 
this  knack  or  ability  to  get  people  working 
together  along  constructive  lines."  Though 
their  backgrounds  and  personalities  are  very 
different,  Mr.  Usery  (an  ebullient  one-time 
welder)  and  Mr.  Shultz  (a  soft-spoken  for- 
mer professor)  have  developed  a  close  rela- 
tionship. 

"Shultz  has  a  way  of  making  up  bis  own 
mind."  says  one  insider.  "But  he  won't  make 
it  up  without  first  having  Bill's  advice.  He 
h.is  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  his  Judgment." 
The  Assistant  Secretary  voices  his  views  ei- 
ther in  frequent  private  meetings  with  his 
boss  or  in  the  regular  Tuesday  morning  con- 
ference of  the  department's  top  officials. 

HARSH   WORDS 

To  the  delicate  task  of  helping  labor  and 
the  Administration  understand  each  other, 
Mr.  Usery  "brings  a  pretty  highly  developed 
sense  of  what  unions  like  and  don't  like," 
declares  an  AFL-CIO  staffer.  "There  has  to 
be  a  person  like  Usery  who  is  current  with 
the  problems  of  the  trade  union  movement 
and  the  Administration  whom  we  can  talk 
to  frankly." 

But  harsh  words  about  Mr.  Usery's  per- 
formance have  come  from  the  Federal-em- 
ploye unions. 

Recently  the  Independent  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Government  Employes  (NAOE) 
attacked  him  for  allegedly  showing  favorit- 
ism to  the  AFL-CIO  Metal  Trades  Council, 
of  which  the  Machinists  Union  Is  parV  The 
NAGE  is  trying  to  oust  the  council  as  Repre- 
sentative of  7,800  blue-collar  workers  at  the 
Norfolk  shipyard. 

NAGE  President  Kenneth  T.  Lyons  charges 
that  Mr.  Usery,  In  view  of  his  AFLr-CIO 
background,  "Is  in  an  obvious  confUct-of- 
mterest  sltuaUon."  He  says  "the  unique 
manner  In  which  this  entire  matter  has  been 
treated  .  .  .  raises  the  strong  suspicion  In  our 
mind"  that  the  NAGE  "has  not  been  treated 
with  impartiality  by  the  AFL-CIO  infested 
Labor  Department." 

The  NAOE  Is  upset  at  the  Navy's  Indefinite 
postponement,  at  Labor  Department  request, 
of  a  union  representation  election  that  had 
been  scheduled  for  Nov.  6.  Secretary  Shultz 
has  said  he  asked  for  the  postponement  in 
order  to  examine  a  request  by  an  APL-CIO 
that  an  arbitrator  be  appointed  to  examine 
federation  charges  that  the  NAOE  obtained 
the  election  date  with  "fraudulent  and  de- 
ceitful tactics."  The  Navy  had  previously 
dismissed  such  charges. 

Mr.  Usery  says  the  accusations  against  him 
are  "absolutely  false."  Though  his  office  has 
been  Involved  In  the  matter,  he  says,  "I 
havent  bad  anything  to  do  with  It.  ...  I 
personally  haven't  made  any  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 

A    COOL   reception 

Federal-employe  leaders  have  also  given 
the  new  Executive  order  covering  their 
unions — which  the  Assistant  Secretary 
helped  draft— a  cool  reception.  Among  other 
things,  the  directive  establishes  a  council 
to  oversee  the  Government's  relations  with 
Its  employees  and  a  special  "Impasse  panel" 
to  help  settle  disputes. 

While  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks  concedes  the  order  may  bring  "Im- 
provement In  some  areas,"  it  argues  that 
there  are  "new  restrictions"  on  union  ac- 
tivity. For  example,  the  Nixon  directive  spe- 
cifically forbids  that  negotiations  be  held 
during  normal  work  hours  of  employes  bar- 
gaining for  the  union. 

No  such  controversy  surrounds  Mr. 
Usery's  work  at  the  bargaining  table,  where 
labor  experts  agree  his  Impairtlallty,  tenacity 
and  knowledge  of  labor  relations  are  valuable 
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assets.  "He  knows  the  business,"  asserts  an 
old  Labor  Department  hand.  "He  knows  how 
parties  feel  and  react  and  what  Instincts 
motivate  them." 

All  these  qualities  were  on  display  In  the 
April  dispute  between  the  Signalmen  and 
the  railroads,  and  Mr.  Usery's  performance 
did  much  to  enhance  his  prestige. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  entered  the  dis- 
pute shortly  after  the  13,000  member  union 
announced  on  Tuesday,  April  8,  Its  intention 
to  strike  the  following  Monday  at  6:01  ajn. 
One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  get  the  parties 
to  begin  talking  again.  "If  you  can't  agree 
on  anything  but  the  time  of  day,"  be  says, 
"you  start  there  and  build." 

"I  started  helping  them  at  10  a.m.  Satur- 
day," he  has  recalled.  "At  4:30  a.m.  Sunday, 
everyone  was  hanging  on  the  ropes  and 
wanted  to  take  a  break.  In  keeping  with  the 
Secretary's  policy  of  leaning  heavily  on  the 
collective  bargaining  system,  I  kept  the 
parties  negotiating  until  they  finally 
reached  agreement  at  2:30  Sunday  afternoon. 

"I  wouldn't  say  that  we  did  much  for  regu- 
lar hours  and  meals.  But  there  was  no  nation- 
wide rail  shutdown  Monday  morning.  It's 
amazing  what  the  parties  can  achieve  with 
some  honest-to-gocKlness  hard  bargaining." 

APPEALS   TO    PATRIOTISM 

A  lot  of  that  "hard  bargaining,"  insiders 
say,  was  due  to  Mr.  Usery's  sure  touch  and 
refusal  to  accept  defeat.  He  reminded  both 
sides,  with  appeals  to  their  patriotism,  of  the 
public  interest  Involved  in  a  rail  strike,  and 
he  constantly  cajoled  the  chief  negotiators 
to  try  to  understand  each  other's  position. 

After  the  accord,  Mr.  ShultB  says,  both  sides 
agreed  that  "it  was  their  settlement,'*  that 
no  arms  had  been  twisted.  Railroad  bargainer 
Hlltz  said  later  that  Mr.  Usery  "played  it 
straight  down  the  middle.  He's  persistent  as 
hell.  He  Just  keeps  gnawing  away  at  the  bone 
until  he  gets  all  the  marrow  out."  Signal- 
men's President  C.  J.  Chamberlain  put  It 
another  way:  "When  Usery  zeroes  in  on  you. 
he  has  a  way  of  getting  things  out  of  you." 

Willie  J.  Usery  (known  around  the  Labor 
Department  as  Bill  or  W.J.)  has  clearly  en- 
Joyed  his  rapid  rise  from  a  $16.000-a-year 
union  Job  to  a  $38,000-a-year  sub-Cabinet 
position.  Declares  retired  Machinists  Union 
President  Roy  Slemiller:  "Bill  likes  the  pres- 
tige and  recognition  given  a  little  coimtry 
boy  from  Georgia." 

Mr.  Usery  grew  up  In  MllledgevlUe,  Oa.,  and 
went  to  work  as  a  welder  In  1941  after  two 
years  at  Georgia  Military  College.  He  Joined 
the  Machinists  Union  in  1049  at  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.  In  Macon.  Seven  years  later  the 
Machinists  assigned  him  to  coordinate  union 
activities  at  Cape  Kennedy,  then  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, In  Florida. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  cape,  where  he  be- 
came an  avid  rocket  and  space  buff,  the  union 
had  17  members  there;  when  he  left  to  come 
to  Washington,  it  had  4,600.  As  the  top  Ma- 
chinists official  at  the  cape,  Mr.  Usery  par- 
ticipated In  most  of  the  national  aerospace 
labor  negotiations,  coming  In  contact  with 
former  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  Vice  Presi- 
dent James  Hodgson.  When  Mr.  Hodgson  was 
chosen  as  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  he  rec- 
ommended Mr.  Usery  to  Mr.  Shultz  "as  the 
smartest  and  ablest  union  official  I  had  dealt 
with  at  any  level." 

A  SHOWES  IN  THE  OITICE 

Though  now  ensconed  in  one  of  the  Labor 
Department's  plus  third-floor  executive 
suites,  Mr.  Usery  hasn't  lost  his  informal 
charm.  One  evening  he  wandered  into  the 
Secretary's  outer  office,  his  broad  face  split  by 
a  grin,  and  drawled:  "Not  so  many  years  ago  I 
didn't  even  have  a  shower  in  my  house,  and  I 
Just  now  took  one  In  my  office."  And,  after  a 
typical  12-hour  day,  he  is  given  to  announc- 
ing, "I'm  plumb  wore  out." 

Still,  some  department  associates  suspect 
the  nood-gatured  Georgian  of  putting  on  an 
act.  "If  he  wants  to,  he  can  speak  with  very 
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little  Southern  accent  and  few  errors,"  says 
one  official.  "I  accused  him  of  being  a  phony 
one  day  after  I  heard  him  tell  a  phone  caller 
who  asked  for  Mr.  Usery — "This  is   he.' " 

Put  on  or  not,  his  casual  manner,  which 
helps  him  get  to  know  people  on  a  first-name 
basis,  is  undoubtedly  useful  In  his  role  as  a 
mediator.  He  says:  "I  have  found  that  a  good 
personal  relationship  with  a  man  will  make 
him  a  lot  less  likely  to  turn  down  my  pro- 
posal out  of  hand." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  has  been  accepting 
two  or  three  speaking  engagements  a  week 
(at  the  APL-CIO  convention  he  gave  four), 
addressing  such  groups  as  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  the  American  Society  of  Hos- 
pital Personnel  Administrators  and  the 
Painters  Union.  He  reads  a  prepared  text 
poorly  and  Is  at  his  best  in  off-the-cuff  re- 
marks or  in  later  conversation  over  a  dry 
Beefeaters  martini. 

Apart  from  his  peacemaking  successes,  Mr. 
Usery  is  winning  considerable  Influence  on 
policy  within  the  Republican-ruled  Labor  De- 
partm.ent. 

Secretary  Shultz  says  the  mechanism  to 
provide  farm  workers  with  a  limited  right  to 
strike — which  is  part  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  give  bargaining  rights  to  agricul- 
tural employees — was  "more  Usery's  idea  than 
anyone  else's." 

His  thinking  is  also  re.lected  In  a  bill 
drafted  by  the  Labor  Department,  but  not 
yet  proposed  by  the  Administration,  to 
tighten  regulation  of  welfare  and  pension 
funds.  He  has  grown  concerned  about  the 
tempting  target  that  $115  billion  in  retire- 
ment fund  assets  makes  for  organized  crime. 
One  feature  of  the  bill  would  bar  persons  con- 
victed of  such  Crimea  as  robbery  and  extor- 
tion from  serving  as  pension-plan  adminis- 
trators. 

Mr.  Usery  says  his  Washington  experience 
has  been  broadening  in  many  ways,  and  he 
recently  mused: 

"As  a  union  official,  I  was  representing 
skilled  workers  with  high  school  educations 
in  relatively  high-paying  Jobs.  Now  when  I 
look  across  my  office,  I  see  81  million  people 
in  the  work  force — black,  white,  yellow,  the 
physically  handicapped,  the  illiterate.  In  this 
Job,  you  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes 
our  attention  is  not  brought  to  liistorical 
figures  and  their  accomplishments.  One 
such  figure  in  our  naval  history  was  Rear 
Adm.  Charles  Henry  Davis. 

Admiral  Davis  was  not  only  an  out- 
standing naval  oflacer,  but  he  was  also  a 
man  of  science.  His  effort  helped  make 
the  Navy  a  service  associated  with  science 
and  scientific  accomplishment. 

A  very  interesting  and  informative 
article  relating  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  Admiral  Davis  was  written  by 
Mr.  Don  Groves.  I  commend  the  article, 
"The  Unsung  Sailor  of  Science,"  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues : 

The  Unsung  Sailob  of  Scienck 
(By  Don  Groves) 

(The  author  is  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer  cur- 
rently attached  to  a  unit  (5-8)  of  the  Navy's 
Research  Program  (ONR) .  He  has  had  a  wide 
range  of  experience  in  the  Navy  both  while 
on  active  duty  during  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rea, as  weU  as  in  the  Reserve  Program.  His 
civilian   experience  has  included  electrical 
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and  mechanical  design,  systems  englneerinv 
and  advanced  engineering  In  Naval  Warfare 
as  well  as  Materials  Science.  Groves  U  a 
member  of  the  ASNK,  The  Marine  Technoloev 
Society  and  a  Fellow  of  The  Washington 
Academy  of  Science  plus  several  other  sclen. 
tific  and  engineering  societies.) 

"Our  government  does  not  spend  nearly 
fifteen  percent  of  its  budget  in  the  research 
and  development  business  because  science 
has  a  powerful  lobby;  in  fact,  sdentUU  are 
still  rather  untutored  at  the  game;  nor  be- 
cause the  United  States  Is  hungry  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  nature,  or  what  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  moon;  nor — finally— as 
a  contingency  Investment  against  the  risk 
that  some  other  nation  will  surpass  us.  Each 
of  these  factors  certainly  plays  a  part,  but 
basically  the  investment  is  made  because  our 
society  has  understood  the  dependence  of  its 
future  on  science  and  technology."  (Hon. 
Paul  H.  Nitze,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy.) 
The  people  of  this  country  have  always 
been  Interested  In  science,  and  our  society 
has  always  "understood  the  dependence  of 
its  future  on  science  and  technoloy".  Even 
in  the  earUest  days,  an  unexplored  continent 
provided  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  curiosity 
of  o\ix  ancestral  pioneers.  In  this  rugged  en- 
vironment, they  realized  that  even  their  sur- 
vival and  that  of  their  families  depended 
upon  a  better  understanding  of  nature. 

As  that  understanding  increased  and  our 
nation  began  to  develop,  the  sea  represented 
to  many  colonal  Americans  and  later  to  great 
nmnbers  of  early  nineteenth  century  Amer- 
icans as  much  of  a  frontier  as  did  the  prairies 
and  mountains  in  the  West.  For  rather  prac- 
tical reasons,  American  merchantmen  and 
whalers  traveled  to  little  known  seas  and 
lands.  Pur  sealers  even  ventured  to  the  Ant- 
arctic for  what  they  then  allowed  was  a 
source  of  promising  wealth  to  the  country. 
But  .  .  .  scientific  curiosity  Itself  and  the 
desire  for  national  prestige  provided  the 
prime  motivation  to  the  majority  of  our 
forefathers.  And  it  was  this  that  made  the 
Navy  the  service  that  has  historically  been 
associated  with  science  and  scientific  accom- 
plishment In  this  country.  In  1825,  President 
John  Qulncy  Adams  requested  Congress  to 
establish  a  Naval  Academy  "for  the  formation 
of  scientific  and  accomplished  officers."  Five 
years  later  the  Naval  Observatory  and  the 
Hydrographlc  Office  were  founded  Jointly  as 
the  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instruments  which, 
under  Commander  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
complied  and  published  the  first  hydro- 
graphic  charts  ("Wind  and  Current  Charts" 
and  "Sailing  Directions")  and  helped  found 
the  science  of  oceanography.  In  1838,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Physics  became  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's first  scientist.  And  In  1842,  a  Naval 
officer,  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes,  headed  the  first 
great  American  scientific  venture  overseas. 
This  particular  expedition  and  Wilkes'  view, 
as  expressed  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  prior  to  the  expedition,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Navy  should  provide  the  scientists 
and  "not  act  simply  as  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water"  set  an  example  which 
stimulated  subsequent  U.S.  scientific  expedi- 
tions. 

These  and  many  other  noteworthy  events 
in  history  directly  established  the  Navy's 
foundations  In  the  scientific  work  of  our  na- 
tion. However,  various  activities  of  the  Navy 
have  also,  over  the  years,  helped  to  shape  a 
more  meaningful  relationship  of  not  only 
the  Navy's  but  of  our  entire  government 
with  science.  Such  a  significant  role  Is  often 
overlooked.  Moreover,  perhaps  the  most  un- 
sung hero  in  all  Naval  history  is  this  remark- 
able man  who  played  the  key  part  in  this 
same  role.  His  name  Is  Rear  Admiral  Charles 
H.  Davis,  USN. 

Davis,  as  fine  a  professionally  qualified  of- 
ficer as  the  Navy  had  In  a  time  when  it  ships 
were  built  of  wood  and  men  were  of  steel, 
was  also  a  recognized  scientist — recognized. 
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that  is,  by  some  of  the  great  men  of  science 
on  whose  shoulders  our  own  scientists  now 

stand. 

Charles  Henry  Davis  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1807  and  died  at  the  Naval  Observatory  In 
Washington  in  1877.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School  and  entered  Harvard  in 
1821.  He  left  college  in  1823  to  enter  the 
Navy  but  subsequently  completed  work  for 
bis  degree,  and  his  name  is  listed  with  the 
Class  of  1825. 

Seventeen  years  of  his  early  life  were  spent 
almost  constantly  at  sea  in  the  Navy. 
Be  served  on  board  such  ships  as  the  frigate. 
United  States;  the  schooner.  Dolphin;  and 
the  sloops,  Vincennes,  Erie,  and  the  OrHario. 
The  famous  naval  heroes  Dahlgren,  Maury 
and  Dupont  were  among  his  first  shipmates. 
In  this  fast  company,  one  of  his  skippers, 
Capt.  Gordon,  on  the  Ontario,  reporting  on 
the  qualifications  of  his  officers  to  Commo- 
dore James  Biddle  who  commanded  the 
squadron  stated  that: 

"Lieutenant  C.  H.  Davis  Is  devoted  to  the 
Improvement  of  his  mind;  his  country  may 
expect  much  from  him." 

This  succinct  fitness  report  on  Davis  was 
both  accurate  and  prophetic.  He  was  indeed 
a  man  Interested  in  probing  into  the  "whys" 
of  everything  around  him.  During  all  these 
years  at  sea,  he  devoted  himself  at  every  op- 
portunity to  studies  of  astronomy  and  hy- 
drography. Such  study,  coupled  with  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  navigation, 
brought  him  into  a  billet  in  1842  with  the 
Coast  Survey  that  exactly  suited  his  atti- 
tudes, objectives  and  abilities. 

In  1842  the  Coast  Survey — recognized  then 
as  the  one  great  scientific  institution  In  the 
tl.8.  under  government  control — was  Involved 
in  a  preliminary  but  ambitious  hydrostatic 
survey  of  the  entire  East  Costst.  Moreover,  at 
that  time  there  was  much  to  be  done  by  the 
Coast  Survey  in  the  examination  of  harbors 
and  plans  for  harbor  improvements. 

Davis  spent  six  years  with  the  Survey  un- 
der the  superintendency  of  a  most  remark- 
able man,  Professor  Alexander  Dallas  Bache, 
the  great  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Bache  was  an  eminent  sicentist,  the  first 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  1863,  a  man  whose  scholarship  was 
without  a  flaw,  an  effective  administrator, 
and  a  natural  leader  of  men.  He  made  a 
profound  and  lasting  Impression  on  Davis. 

Working  under  Professor  Bache,  Davis 
spent  an  effective  tour  of  six  years  with  thc^ 
Coast  Survey.  He  discovered  the  "Davis'  New 
South  Shoal"  (20  miles  south  of  Nantucket 
shoals)  and  became  an  acknowledged  U.S.  au- 
thority on  tides  and  currents,  and  especially 
their  effects  on  the  formation  of  coastlines 
and  reefs.  He  published  several  papers  on  the 
subject  and  his  scientific  work,  "The  Law 
of  Deposit  of  the  Flood  Tide "  won  wide 
acclaim. 

In  1849.  the  Navy  in  recognition  of  his 
talents  placed  Lt.  Davis  in  charge  of  pub- 
lishing an  American  Ephemeris  and  National 
Almanac.  At  the  time  our  navigators  and  as- 
tronomers were  still  dependent  on  the  Brit- 
ish Nautical  Almanac,  a  disadvantage  which 
had  long  been  apparent  to  Davis.  His  Coast 
Survey  work  had  strengthened  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  a  National  Ephemeris  and 
he  looked  forward  to  the  assignment. 

Harvard  University  and  the  Cambridge 
Observatory  were  established  as  the  head- 
quarters for  the  work  on  the  Almanac.  Here 
In  the  congenial  and  Intellectually  stimulat- 
ing society  of  such  men  as  zoologist  Louis 
Agasslz,  mathematician  Benjamin  Pierce,  the 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  George  Bond, 
and  many  other  established  scientists  of  the 
day,  Davis  effectively  established  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical 
Almanac. 

While  still  engaged  in  work  on  the  Ephem- 
eris, Davis  read  a  paper  on  the  Solar  Eclipse 
of  1851  before  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advanoe- 
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ment  of  Sciences.  Here,  at  this  Albany,  N.T. 
meeting  he  listened  with  avid  Interest  to  an 
address  by  his  friend.  Professor  Alexander 
Dallas  Bache. 

Bache,  in  his  address  as  retiring  President 
of  the  AAAS,  dwelt  on  the  need  for  a  national 
scientific  organization : 

"I  would  throw  out  for  your  considera- 
tion some  reasons  which  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  an  institution  of  science,  supple- 
mentary to  existing  ones.  Is  much  needed 
in  our  country,  to  guide  public  action  In 
reference  to  scientific  matters.  .  .  . 

"It  is,  I  believe,  a  common  mistake  to 
associate  the  idea  of  academical  institutions 
with  monarchlal  institutions.  We  show  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  prejudice 
of  our  descent.  We  have  among  us  the  two 
extremes  of  exaggerated  nationality  and  of 
excessive  imitation;  let  us  modify  each  by 
the  other,  and  be  wise.  A  national  Institute 
is  not  necessary  to  Great  Britain,  with  her 
rich  and  powerful  universities.  Republican 
France  has  cherished  her  Institute,  seeking 
rather  to  extend  than  to  curtaU  its  pro- 
portions. .  .  .  Nor  does  the  idea  of  a  neces- 
sary connexion  between  centralization  and 
an  Institution  strike  me  as  a  valid  one. 
Suppose  an  institute  of  which  the  members 
belong  in  turn  to  each  of  our  widely  scat- 
tered states,  working  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence and  reporting  their  results;  meeting 
only  at  particular  times,  and  for  special  pur- 
poses; engaged  in  researches,  self-directed, 
or  desired  by  the  body,  called  for  by  the 
Congnress  or  by  the  Executive,  who  furnish 
the  means  for  the  inquiries.  The  detail  of 
such  an  organization  could  be  marked  out 
so  as  to  secure  efficiency  without  centraliza- 
tion, and  constant  labor  with  Its  appropriate 
results.  The  public  treasury  would  be  saved 
many  times  the  support  of  such  a  council, 
by  the  sound  advice  which  It  would  give 
In  regard  to  the  various  projects  which  are 
constantly  forced  upon  their  notice,  and 
in  regard  to  which  they  are  now  compelled 
to  decide  without  the  knowledge  which  alone 
can  ensure  a  wise  conclusion.  The  men  of 
science  who  are  at  the  seat  of  government 
either  constantly  or  temporarily,  are  too 
much  occupied  in  the  special  work  which 
belongs  to  their  official  occupations  to  answer 
such  a  purpose;  besides,  the  additional  re- 
sponsibility which.  If  they  were  called  to- 
gether, they  must  necessarily  bear,  would 
prove  too  great  a  burden,  considering  the 
fervid  zeal,  and  I  might  almost  say  fierce- 
ness, with  which  questions  of  Interest  are 
pursued  and  the  very  extraordinary  means 
resorted  to  to  bring  about  a  successful  con- 
clusion. .  .  . 

"Our  country  Is  making  such  rapid  prog- 
ress In  material  improvements,  that  It  Is 
impossible  for  either  the  legislative  or  execu- 
tive departments  of  our  Government  to  avoid 
Incidentally,  if  not  directly,  being  involved 
In  the  decision  of  such  questions.  Without 
specification,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
are  few  applications  of  science  which  do  not 
bear  on  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, naval  or  military  concerns,  the 
customs,  the  lighthouses,  the  public  lands, 
post-offices  and  post-roads,  either  directly 
or  remotely.  If  all  examination  Is  refused, 
the  good  is  confounded  with  the  bad.  and 
the  Government  may  lose  a  most  important 
advantage.  If  a  decision  Is  left  to  influence, 
or  to  Imperfect  knowledge,  the  worst  conse- 
quences follow. 

"Such  a  body  would  supply  a  place  not 
occupied  by  existing  Institutions,  and  which 
our  own  is,  from  its  temporary  and  voluntary 
character,  not  able  to  supply." 

Such  an  idea  for  an  organization  of  this 
typte  that  would  be  of  use  to  the  country  as 
a  whole  In  matters  relating  to  science  and 
technology  was  certainly  not  new.  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Franklin.  John  Adams,  had, 
although  In  rather  vague  terms,  proposed 
a  permanent  national  scientific  association 
designed  to  further  science  In  the  national 
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Interest.  By  far,  the  most  aggressive  group 
of  advocates  of  the  overaU  Academy  idea 
before  the  Civil  War  were  called  the  "Scien- 
tific Lazzaronl"  (scientific  Beggars).  This 
brotherhood  of  American  scientists  was 
headed  by  Professor  Bache  and  Joseph 
Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. The  Bache-Henry  circle  Included 
Louis  Agasslz,  Wolcott  Gtbbs,  Benjamlne 
Pierce,  and  Charles  H.  Davis. 

Several  attempts  by  this  group  and  others 
to  found  a  National  Scientific  Association  or 
Academy  were  made  in  the  1860's  but  they 
encountered  very  great  opposition  from  the 
States  Rights'  Groups  In  Congress  who,  at 
the  time,  questioned  the  appropriateness  of 
any  centrally  oriented  Federal  Institution. 
In  fact,  the  1846  legislation  that  created  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  had  passed  only  by 
a  very  narrow  margin  against  opposition, 
most  prominently  from  the  States  Rights' 
Groups.  Only  the  fact  that  over  $500,000  In 
private  money  was  available  for  financing 
kept  the  Smithsonian  idea  from  being 
dropped  completely.  Nevertheless,  Davis  re- 
tained his  deep  Interest  In  the  Academy 
movement,  and  because  of  this  be  was  des- 
tined to  eventually  evolve  a  practical  plan 
for  its  establishment. 

Davis  had  been  promoted  to  Commander 
in  1866  (after  31  years  of  service)  and  he 
spent  the  next  three  years  in  command  of 
the  sloop.  St.  Marys.  This  was  a  busy  com- 
mand. He  cruised  In  the  Pacific  vUitlng  sev- 
eral of  the  ports  on  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  the  Marquesas  and  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, and  surveyed  some  of  the  uninhabited 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific.  Incldentolly.  the 
principal  purpose  of  such  surveys  at  the 
time  was  to  determine  the  value  of  the  guano 
deposits  of  these  Islands.  Several  months 
were  spent  refitUng  the  St.  Marys  at  the 
newly  established  Mare  Island  Navy  Tard 
commanded  by  Farragut  who  Davis  recog- 
nized in  his  1867  letters  as  one  who  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  of  a  great  Naval  Com- 
mander." 

In  1867,  Etavls  was  sent  to  Nicaragua  to 
monitor  the  dramatic  events  then  taking 
place  in  that  coxmtry.  At  this  time  the  power 
of  William  Walker,  the  American  adventurer, 
who  had  In  two  short  years'  (1865-1857)  time 
became  Generalissimo  then  President  and 
Dictator  of  Nicaragua,  had  cnmibled.  Davis" 
part  in  handling  the  Walker  episode  (he  was 
Instrumental  In  securing  the  surrender  of 
Walker  and  he  carried  him  and  16  of  his 
principal  officers  out  of  the  country  aboard 
the  St.  Marys)  brought  out  conspicuously 
the  leading  traits  of  his  professional  charac- 
ter— fearlessness  of  responsibility,  independ- 
ence and  soundness  of  Judgment,  and  strong 
self  reliance.  While  not  every  one  In  the  U.S. 
politically  agreed  at  the  time  with  Davis' 
conduct  In  the  affair,  the  event  served  to 
mark  him  as  an  officer  who  was  to  be  reck- 
oned with  and  depended  upon  In  matters  of 
action  as  well  as  matters  of  science. 

Davis  was  relieved  of  command  of  the  St. 
Marys  In  1859  and  he  returned  to  Harvard 
again  as  head  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  work. 
During  his  absence  his  English  translation 
of  Gauss'  "Theorla  Matus  Corporum  Colea- 
tium"  had  been  published  and  he  had  the 
honor  of  giving  the  mathematical  world  the 
first  English  version  of  the  Method  of  Least 
Squares.  During  his  cruise  on  the  St.  Marys, 
he  had  translated  Kerhallet's  "General  Ex- 
amination of  the  Pacific  Ocean"  and  written 
several  pi^>ers  on  astronomy  and  hydrog- 
raphy. 

When  the  Civil  War  started.  Commander 
Davis  was  summoned  to  Washington  where 
he  spent  some  time  first  in  bureau  work  as 
a  member  of  what  was  known  as  the  Con- 
struction Board*.  This  Board  had  under  con- 


*In  this  Job,  Davis  took  a  rather  dim  view 
of  the  design  of  the  Monitor.  He  felt  it 
worthless  as  a  seaworthy  ship  and  en- 
dorsed the  design  only  on  the  premise  that 
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cideratlon  the  plans  of  ships  to  be  built  and 
added  to  the  Navy.  Later  he  served  as  Fleet 
Captain  in  the  expedition  against  Port 
R6yal**  and  as  Flag  Officer  In  command  of 
t^  Mississippi  flotilla.  By  virtue  of  this  com- 
mand he  was  made  a  Commodore  in  July 
1862,  and  for  his  gallent  conduct  In  the  vic- 
tories of  Port  Pillow  and  Memphis*  ••  he  was 
made  a  Rear  Admiral  on  7  February  1863. 
(The  list  of  Rear  Admirals  at  this  time  In- 
cluded Parragut,  Goldsborough,  Dupont, 
Foote,  Davis,  and  Dablgren.  Each  had  been 
promoted  for  cause.) 

Only  a  few  months  before  had  the  Navy 
Bureau  of  Navigation  been  established  as 
the  Navy's  main  scientific  organization  with 
Coounodore  Davis  as  its  first  Chief.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  the  time  of  his  promotion,  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  proved  to  be  an  eventful 
period  both  for  Admiral  Davis  and  the  coun- 
try. 

In  February  of  1863  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Gideon  Welles,  also  appointed  a  "Per- 
manent Commission"  to  advise  the  govern- 
ment on  inventions  and  other  scientific  pro- 
posals with  which  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington was  flooded.  The  letter  of  appoint- 
ment to  this  Commission  is  as  follows: 
"Navt  Department, 

"February  11, 1863. 
"Sir:  The  Department  proposes  to  organize 
upon  the  following  programme  a  permanent 
commission  to  which  all  subjects  of  a  scien- 
tific character  on  which  the  Government  may 
require  information  may  be  referred. 

"Propositions  relative  to  a  permanent 
scientific  conunisslon: 

"Ist.  There  shall  be  constituted  a  perma- 
nent commission  consisting  of,  for  the  pres- 
ent, Commodore  Davis,  Professor  Henry,  and 
Professor  Bache,  to  which  shall  be  referred 
questions  of  science  and  art  upon  which  the 
Department  may  require  information. 

"2nd.  This  conmilsslon  shall  have  author- 
ity to  call  In  associates  to  aid  in  their  in- 
vestigations and  Inquiries. 

"3rd.  The  members  and  associates  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services. 

"You  are  directed  to  act  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  in  conjunction  with  Profes- 
sor Henry  and  Professor  Bache. 

"Such  matters  as  are  presented  to  the  De- 
partment will  be  referred  to  you  for  examina- 
tion and  report  by  the  Commission. 
"I  am  respectfully, 

"Odeon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  Navy. 
"Charles  H.  Davis, 
"Commodore.    Chief    of    Bureau    of 
Navigation." 
"This  Commission  which  was  originated  by 
Davis  is  interesting  because   it  led  directly 
to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Or,  as  Admiral  Davis  him- 
self wrote  that  month  In  letters  to  his  family 
In  Boston: 

"February  2,  1863.  How  much  have  I  told 
you,  if  anything,  about  a  Permanent  Com- 


It  could  be  hastily  constructed  and  could 
render  some  service  as  a  floating  battery  In 
smooth  water.  He  Is  said  to  have  signed  the 
report  authorizing  the  construction  and 
then  turning  the  model  over  to  the  Inventor 
and  remarking,  "Mr.  Erlckson,  you  can  take 
that  little  thing  home  and  worship  it  and 
it  will  be  no  sin,  for  it  Is  not  made  in  the 
likeness  of  anything  In  the  heavens  above 
or  the  earth  beneath  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth." 

•  •  An  Interesting  account  of  this  battle  is 
contained  in  the  article,  "The  Great  Stone 
Fleet  Calculated  Catastrophe,"  by  Cdr. 
Arthur  Gordon,  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
ceedings, Dec.  1968. 

•  •  ♦  Regarding  the  battle  of  Memphis,  Ad- 
miral Porter  suted:  "For  the  second  time 
RADM  Davis  was  a  stxlctly  Naval  victory  and 
won  it  without  a  single  mistake." 
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mission  or  Academy?  Bache,  Henry,  and  my- 
self are  very  busy  on  this  topic,  and  have 
made  a  move  which  will  no  doubt  result  in 
the  Permanent  Commission.  The  Academy  is 
more  doubtful." 

"February  20.  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  the 
order  creating  the  Permanent  Commission. 
But  the  Academy  is  to  be  introduced  into 
Congress  by  Mr.  Wilson  (Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts). The  whole  plan  of  it  was  ar- 
ranged last  night  between  Mr.  Wilson,  Agas- 
slz,  Bache  and  Ben  (Professor  Pierce) .  It  was 
my  plan  amplified  and  Improved." 

"February  24.  I  told  you  a  word  about  the 
Academy  In  one  of  my  notes,  but  only  a  word, 
being  In  a  hurry.  The  appointment  of  a  Per- 
manent Commission  was  suggested  to  me  by 
one  of  my  letters,  which  quoted  a  passage 
from  the  British  War  Office  which  spoke  of 
a  Select  Commission;  and  when  I  mentioned 
It  to  Bache  and  Henry  they  acquiesced,  and 
the  latter  presented  the  plan  to  the  depart- 
ment. You  saw,  by  the  copy  of  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  to  me,  that  our  plan  was  accepted 
without  any  change  whatever.  We  had  hardly 
got  through  this  thing  before  the  idea  flashed 
upon  my  mind  that  the  whole  plan,  so  long 
entertained,  of  the  Academy  could  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  if  an  act  of  Incorpo- 
ration were  boldly  asked  for  In  the  name  of 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  science  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  This  I  submitted 
to  Bache  and  Henry  with  details,  but  the  view 
was  not  immediately  adopted.  The  next  step 
was  Agasslz  coming  to  Washington  as  one  of 
the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Then  followed  a  visit  to  Agasslz  by  Senator 
Wilson,  who  had  nominated  him  to  the  re- 
gency. At  this  meeting,  which  took  place  at 
Bache's,  Ben,  Bache,  and  Dr.  Gould  were 
present;  and  it  was  there  that  the  mode  of 
proceeding  was  devised.  Mr.  Wilson  intro- 
duced the  bill  last  Saturday." 

In  summary,  these  letters,  coupled  with 
other  evidence.  Indicate  that  Immediately 
upon  returning  to  Washington  for  duty  Davis 
participated  in  various  discussions  among  his 
scientific  associates  on  the  Important  ques- 
tion of  how  to  best  aid  the  Union.  The  value 
of  such  discussions  again  clearly  illustrated 
to  Davis  the  need  for  a  formal  national  sci- 
entific organization.  Having  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  various  advisory  boards,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  not  long  before  February  2, 
1863,  that  this  organization  might  take  the 
form  of  a  Permanent  Commission.  He  at  once 
discussed  this  Idea  with  Bache  and  Henry, 
who  agreed  that  the  plan  was  meritorious, 
while  at  the  same  time  clinging  to  the  Idea 
of  founding  an  academy.  Henry  was  so  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  commission  plan 
that  he  immediately  presented  It  to  the  Navy 
Department.  This  plan  received  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
Issued  an  order  on  February  11,  creating  the 
Permanent  Commission. 

While  still  awaiting  the  outcome  of  his 
plan  to  establish  this  sclenUfic  commission, 
the  idea  occurred  to  Admiral  Davis  that  the 
academy,  so  long  coveted,  might  be  orga- 
nized by  the  simple  process  of  asking  Con- 
gress for  its  incorporation  "in  the  name  of 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  science  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country."  This  idea  was 
also  presented  to  Blacbe  and  Henry,  who, 
however,  were  not  immediately  convinced  of 
its  merits.  About  this  time  the  great  Harvard 
zoologist,  Louis  Agasslz,  having  been  nomi- 
nated by  Senator  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, came  to  Washington  and  met  him  on 
February  19,  at  the  house  of  Professor  Bache. 
Also  at  this  same  meeting  were  Professor 
Pierce,  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  and  Admiral  Davis. 
Davis'  plan  of  incorporating  an  academy  was 
discussed  by  all  present,  and  It  was  eventual- 
ly decided  that  Senator  Wilson  should  Intro- 
duce a  bill  of  incorporation,  which  he  did 
on  Saturday,  February  21.  As  his  letters,  in- 
dicate, Admiral  Davis  asserts  that  the  plan 
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of  action  adopted  on  this  occasion  was  his 
own,  "amplified  and  Improved." 

The  bill  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  on  3  March  1863  and  was  signed  by 
President  Lincoln  on  the  same  day.  Thus, 
was  created  a  unique  national  institution— 
a  private  organization  with  a  federal  char- 
ter. Made  up  of  distinguished  scientists  and 
engineers,  the  Academy  had  two  chief  pur- 
poses:  to  foster  the  orderly  development  of 
science  and  Its  use  for  himian  welfare,  and 
to  advise  the  Federal  Government  on  request 
and  without  fee,  on  matters  relating  to 
science  and  engineering. 

It  has  long  been  well  recognized  that  this 
Academy  has  proved  of  inestimable  value  to 
this  nation.  The  unique  mechanism  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Its  sister  Academy 
of  Engineering  by  which  the  country's  sci- 
entists, physicians,  and  engineers  can  con- 
tribute their  knowledge  as  individuals  to 
the  solution  of  various  pressing  national 
problems  works  Just  as  effectively  today  as 
It  did  over  106  years  ago.  Such  effectiveness 
of  operation  and  fiexlblUty  of  charter  are 
high  tributes  to  Davis  and  the  early  planners 
of  the  Academy. 

Navy  supix>rt  was  vital  in  the  Initial  stages 
of  the  Academy's  work.  Such  support  has 
always  been  important  to  the  success  of  the 
endeavor.  The  Academy's  first  report,  inci- 
dentally, was  on  a  Navy  subject.  It  dealt  with 
the  very  practical  and  Important  problems 
of  calibrating  compasses  aboard  ships 
eqvilpped  with  iron  smoke-stacks.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  requested  such  an  in- 
vestigation. And,  although  documented  his- 
tory Is  vague  on  this  point,  we  may  presume 
that  Admiral  Davis  requested  the  Secretary 
to  make  such  a  request,  as  well  as  a  good 
many  of  the  others  that  were  made  by  the 
Navy  during  Davis'  lifetime. 

Indeed,  Admiral  Davis  was  very  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Academy  in  1863  and  1864 
and  remained  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation until  1865.  He  relinquished  this  post 
to  assume  the  Superlntendency  of  the  Naval 
Observatory.  Here,  he  established  Its  opera- 
tions so  efficiently  that  the  French  copied  our 
system  and  placed  their  National  Observa- 
tory under  the  administration  of  a  Naval  offi- 
cer of  eminent  scientific  attainments. 

But  Admiral  Davis  was  still  considered  a 
flag  officer  of  the  line  and,  after  two  years 
at  the  Observatory,  he  was  called  once  more 
to  sea  duty.  In  1867  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Brazilian  squadron.  In  1869,  upon  bis 
retiim  to  the  U.S.,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Light-House  Board  in  Washington. 
During  his  absence  In  Brazil,  Harvard  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  at  this  time,  the  first  such  honor  m 
the  history  of  the  University  ever  paid  to  a 
Naval  Commander.  Prom  1870-1874  he  com- 
manded the  Norfolk  Naval  Station  and  from 
1874  to  the  time  of  his  death  In  1877  (Pfebru- 
ary)  he  again  had  charge  of  the  Naval 
Observatory. 

In  a  word,  Charles  Henry  Davis  wm  indeed 
in  all  ways  a  very  remarkable  man.  And  in 
the  early  days  of  our  country  he  combined 
his  very  unusual  and  remarkable  talents  in 
science,  administration,  and  Naval  warfare 
to  applications  directed  solely  to  his  coun- 
try's welfare.  His  contributions  were  many, 
varied,  and  important.  In  the  biographical 
memoirs  of  the  august  Academy  of  Sciences 
he  helped  to  found,  some  Insight  to  the  man 
himself  can  be  gained  by  these  words  which 
were  written  20  years  after  his  death: 

".  .  .  He  entered  the  field  of  science  when 
the  gate  stood  wide  open  to  him,  and  al- 
though not  a  man  of  genius,  he  went  as  far 
as  a  deep  love  of  knowledge  and  truth  and 
the  talents  which  God  had  bestowed  would 
carry  him.  Whatever  he  had  to  do  he  did  with 
all  his  might;  and  so  when  the  test  came 
which  sorted  men  according  to  the  merit 
that  was  in  them,  the  scientific  officer  went 
easUy  to  the  front  and  the  idler  dropped  into 
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oblivion.  He  passed  the  alembic  of  trying 
times  . . ." 

But  in  the  1899  book,  "The  Life  of  Charles 
Henry  Davis,  Rear  Admiral  1807-1877"  by  his 
son,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Davis,  USN,  it  was  said 
this  way: 

"In  his  official  character,  Adn:ilral  Davis 
was,  first  and  foremost,  a  naval  officer.  He 
belonged  to  that  class  which  It  is  the  honor 
of  the  regular  services  of  the  army  and  navy 
to  produce,  and  whose  reward  is  generally 
only  the  fulfillment  of  a  high  ideal  all  its 
own;  which  It  Is  often  the  privilege  of  vulgar 
malice  to  flout  and  condemn,  but  which  is 
truly  the  safeguard  and  bulwark  of  the  re- 
public. He  was  Incidentally  a  student,  but  he 
was  neither  a  pedant  nor  a  dreamer.  He  could 
borrow  from  the  past  elucidation  and  exam- 
ple, but  he  brought  the  labors  of  the  study 
to  aid,  not  to  Impede,  the  demands  of  stir- 
ring action  In  the  present.  He  lived  Intensely 
and  earnestly  In  the  times  in  which  his  life 
was  cast. 

Since  the  close  of  his  active  career,  the 
service  which  he  loved  has  passed  through  a 
long  and  almost  hop>eless  period  of  decadence 
and  neglect,  until  it  has,  by  a  sudden  transi- 
tion, again  attained  to  a  position  of  respect- 
able Importance.  A  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
has  been  drawn  In  men's  minds  between  its 
former  state  and  Its  present, — between,  in 
the  cant  phrase  of  the  day,  the  old  navy  and 
the  new.  The  service  has  forgotten  Its  past, 
or  at  tbfi  best  remembers  it  only  as  a  subject 
for  curiosity,  bearing  a  very  trifling  relation 
to  the  present.  Tradition  and  the  trace  of 
continuity  are  lost.  Nor  Is  this  unnatural.  It 
is  due  In  some  measure,  pterhape,  to  a  shal- 
low and  11-llberal  scheme  at  Annapolis,  but 
mainly  to  the  vigor  and  energy  with  which 
the  whole  navy  has  arisen,  from  the  enforced 
lethargy  of  years,  to  adapt  Itself  to  new  con- 
ditions and  the  engrossing  pursuits  which 
they  demand.  But  if  successive  phases  of 
studied  neglect  and  contempt  and  spasmodic 
popularity  have  left  the  service  untainted.  It 
Is  becatise  the  men  who  compose  It  to-day, 
whether  they  will  it  so  and  realize  it  or  not, 
are.  In  standard  and  Ideal,  the  logical  heirs 
and  successors  of  a  preceding  generation. 

It  would  be  false  to  the  teachings  of  his 
life  to  close  a  review  of  Admiral  Davis'  ca- 
reer m  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  hopeful 
expectation  and  encouragement.  Unless  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  wholly  Illusory  the 
navy,  released  from  a  degrading  struggle, 
against  bigotry  and  caprice,  for  a  mere  con- 
tinued existence,  will  find  Its  acknowledged 
place  as  a  factor  In  the  march  of  the  nation 
as  a  world-power,  even  towards  a  realization 
of  the  dream  of  universal  peace.  In  the  even 
and  progressive  current  of  usefulness,  suc- 
ceeding not  only  because  it  Is  skillful  with 
Its  tools,  but  because  a  heritage  of  esirnest- 
ness,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  is  its  own. 
It  may  learn  to  recognize  its  own  past,  and 
the  lives  of  the  men  who  made  It,  not  as  "a 
series  of  pictures  which  please  us  more  or 
less  according  to  the  attitudes  of  the  princi- 
pal figures  and  the  beauty  of  the  coloring, 
but  as  the  records  of  living,  acting  men,  gov- 
erned by  exactly  the  same  passions  and  mo- 
tives as  ourselves,  and  therefore  always 
affording  us,  if  we  choose  to  analyze  their 
conduct,  the  surest  and  safest  rules  for  our 
own  government;  for  the  interval  which  di- 
vides us  from  any  period  of  history  Is  really 
nothing  m  this  respect." 

Act  or  Incorporatiom 
An  act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  vsembled.  That  Louis 
Agasslz,  Massachusetts:  J.  H.  Alexander, 
Maryland;  S.  Alexander,  New  Jersey;  A.  D. 
Bache,  at  large;  P.  B.  Barnard,  at  large;  J. 
C.  Barnard,  United  States  Army,  Massachu- 
setts; W.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  United  States  MiU- 
tary  Academy,  Missouri;  U.  A.  Boyden,  Mas- 
eaohusetts;    Alexis    Caswell,   Rhode   Island; 
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William  Chauvenet,  Missouri;  J.  H.  C.  Coffin, 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Maine;  J.  A. 
Dahlgren,  United  States  Navy,  Pennsylvania; 
J.  D.  Dana,  Connecticut;  Charles  H.  Davis, 
United  States  Navy,  Massachusetts;  George 
Englemann,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri;  J.  F. 
Frazer,  Pennsylvania;  Wolcott  Glbbs,  New 
York;  J.  M.  Giles,  United  States  Navy,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  A.  A  Gould,  Massachu- 
setts; B.  A.  Gotild,  Massachiisetts;  Asa  Gray, 
Massachusetts;  A.  Guyot,  New  Jersey;  James 
Hall,  New  York;  Joseph  Henry,  at  large;  J. 
E.  Hllgard,  at  large,  Illinois;  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, Massachusetts;  J.  S.  Hubbard,  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  Connecticut;  A.  A. 
Humphreys,  United  States  Army,  Pennsyl- 
vania; J.  L.  Le  Conte,  United  States  Army, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  Leldy,  Pennsylvania;  J.  P. 
Lesley,  Pennsylvania;  M.  P.  Longstreth, 
Pennsylvania;  D.  H.  Mahan,  United  States 
Military  Academy,  Virginia;  J.  S.  Newberry, 
Ohio;  H.  A.  Newton,  Connecticut;  Benjamin 
Pelrce,  Massachusetts;  John  Rodgers,  United 
States  Navy,  Indiana;  Fairman  Rogers, 
Pennsylvania;  R.  E.  Rogers,  Pennsylvania; 
W.  B.  Rogers,  Massachusetts;  L.  M.  Ruther- 
furd.  New  York;  Joseph  Saxton,  at  large; 
Benjamin  Silllman,  Connecticut:  Benjamin 
Sllllman,  Junior,  Connecticut;  Theodore 
Strong,  New  Jersey;  John  Tbrrey,  New 
York;  J.  G.  Totten,  United  States  Army, 
Connecticut;  Joseph  Wlnlock,  United  States 
Nautical  Almanac,  Kentucky;  Jeffries  Wy- 
man,  Massachusetts;  J.  D.  Whitney,  Cali- 
fornia; their  associates  and  successors  dvly 
chosen,  are  hereby  Incorporated,  constituted, 
and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the 
name  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Sec.  2  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  shall  consist 
of  not  more  than  fifty  ordinary  members, 
and  the  said  corporation  hereby  constituted 
shall  have  power  to  make  Its  own  organiza- 
tion, including  its  constitution,  bylaws,  and 
rules  and  regulations;  to  fill  all  vacancies 
created  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise; 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  foreign  and 
domestic  members,  the  division  into  classes, 
and  all  other  matters  needful  or  usual  in 
such  institution,  and  to  report  the  same  to 
Congress. 

Sec.  3  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  shall  hold  an 
annual  meeting  at  such  place  in  the  United 
States  as  may  be  designated,  and  the  Acad- 
emy  shall,   whenever    called    upon    by    any 
department  of  the  Government,  Investigate, 
examine,  experiment,  and  report  upon  any 
subject  of  science  or  art,  the  actual  expense 
of    such    investigations,    examinations,    ex- 
periments,   and    reports    to    be    paid    frcm 
appropriations  which  may  be  made  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  Academy  shall  receive  no 
oomi>ensatlon  whatever  for  any  services  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
OALT7SHA  A.  Grow, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativet. 
Solomon  Foote, 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

Approved,  March  3, 1863. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  President. 


PITTSBURGH'S  LEGAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM— SAVINGS  THROUGH 
NOMINAL  BONDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  27  and  again  on  November  24, 
for  the  Record,  I  expressed  my  support 
for  the  legal  services  program  con- 
ducted by  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  my  Intention  to  oppose 
the  "Murphy  amendment"  giving  Gov- 
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emors  an  ultimate  veto  authority  over 
these  programs — should  it  be  offered  on 
the  House  floor. 

I  reiterate  my  opposition  to  this 
amendment  and  in  support  of  my  po- 
sition, include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  describing  Pittsburgh's 
nominal  bond  program  appearing  in 
November's  OEO  newsletter. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  local  program 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  of  the  services  being 
performed  for  some  of  our  less  affluent 
citizens  by  Mr.  Stanton  Wettick  and  his 
team  of  dedicated  attorneys. 

When  we  debate  H.R.  12321  in  the 
House,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  accomplishment  of  many  programs 
such  as  Pittsburgh's,  and  vote  down  any 
damaging  amendments  that  would  give 
undue  power  to  the  State  capitals.  The 
article  follows: 

A  Legal  Services  Project:  Savincs  Through 
Nominal    Bond 

PrrrsBUBGH.— Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
here  has  developed  a  ball  bond  project  which 
Is  saving  about  $1,200  a  month  in  investiga- 
tors' salaries,  Is  paid  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  savings,  estimated 
at  tlO.OOO  to  »20,000  a  month  in  jail  deten- 
tion costs — not  to  mention  other  social  serv- 
ice costs — are  realized  by  local  jurisdictions. 
The  program  serves  Allegheny  County,  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh  and  several  local  jxirlsdlc- 
tions  In  the  county. 

Called  the  Nominal  Bond  Program,  It 
processes  some  150  cases  a  month,  with  three 
NLS  investigators  responding  around  tbm 
clock  to  the  needs  of  people  being  jailed  who 
cannot  raise  ball  and  some  of  whom  have 
no  friends  or  contacts  whom  they  can  phone 
for  help.  Usually  within  34  hours  the  NLS 
team  can  round  up  enough  supporting  data 
on  the  jailed  person's  employment,  family 
responsibilities  or  past  record  of  lawful  be- 
havior to  back  up  an  appeal  for  release.  The 
decision,  however,  rests  with  the  judge. 

In  about  100  cases  per  month,  or  two  out 
of  three  handled  by  NLS.  the  local  magistrate 
or  Justice  of  the  Peace  finds  the  evidence 
adequate  and  sets  bail  at  the  nominal  rate, 
or  $1. 

Without  NLS  help  the  accused  would  have 
to  await  trial  proceedings  in  jail  until  the 
case  comes  up  on  the  court  docket,  with  the 
local  jurisdiction  meanwhile  bearing  the 
costs  of  detention.  This  can  run  up  to  $500 
a  month,  but  averages  out  at  about  $100  per 
person,  according  to  Stanton  Wettlck,  origi- 
nator of  the  program  and  director  of  NLS 
since  June. 

He  Is  even  more  concerned  about  the  hu- 
man savings,  which  also  represent  real  sav- 
ings in  social  service  and  welfare  costs.  If  a 
person  lands  in  jail  without  someone  to  sup- 
port him,  he  stands  a  greater  chance  of  losUig 
his  job.  For  heads  of  families  this  means  put- 
ting the  entire  family  on  welfare.  There  are 
also  the  losses  In  terms  of  purchasing  power 
and  taxes. 

The  investigation  is  carried  out  by  non- 
lawyers,  most  of  whose  work  can  be  done 
by  telephone.  They  spend  about  two  or  three 
hotu's  per  case.  Wettlck  feels  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  Is  due  as  much  to  the 
fact  that  someone  Is  taking  an  Interest  in 
the  accused  as  the  facts  themselves.  So  far 
the  courts  and  other  contracts  have  been  co- 
operative, and  the  only  losers  appear  to  be 
the  firms  which  formerly  vrrote  those  bonds 
at  an  average  cost  of  $50  each. 

"This  month  we're  writing  more  ball  than 
the  professional  bondsmen,"  Wettlck  adds 
with  a  grin. 

Pittsburgh's  four-year-old  NLS  program 
got  what  his  staff  calls  "a  shot  in  the  arm" 
when  Wettlck  took  over  aa  director.  A  vet- 
eran   of    the    Legal    Services    Program    In 
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Charleston,  West  Virginia,  he  also  teaches 
poverty  law  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  Is  In  a  prime  position  to  recruit 
the  top  graduates.  His  staff  of  16  presently 
Includes  four  Reginald  Hebersmlth  Fellow- 
ship students  from  Pitt  and  two  VISTA  law- 
yers, all  OEO-funded. 

The  staff  is  divided  between  a  central  of- 
fice core  of  specialists  and  roving  neighbor- 
hood teams  of  two  who  staff  NLS  offices  from 
two  to  five  days  a  week,  depending  upon  the 
neighborhood  served.  There  are  eight  offices 
In  Pittsburgh  and  five  In  rural  Allegheny 
County  communities. 

The  entire  program  Is  funded  by  OEO  for 
approximately  9420,000. 


THOMAS  VAIL:  A  BLEND  OP  BROTH- 
ERHOOD AND  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
cember newsletter  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  includes 
a  front  page  article  concerning  one  of 
Cleveland's  most  outstanding  citizens, 
Tom  Vail,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  National  Human  Relations  Award 
by  the  National  Council  of  Christians 
and  Jews  is  a  fitting  testimonial  to  this 
dedicated  man.  I  believe  this  article  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Thomas  Vah. — A  Blend  op  Brotherhood  and 
Leadership 

In  a  time  when  leadership  and  dynamic 
forthrightness  are  at  a  premium  it  Is  re- 
ilssuring  to  focus  on  the  career  of  the  young 
publisher-editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  Tom 
Vall.  A  newspaperman's  newspaperman,  Tom 
Vail  set  out  to  make  his  mark  in  the  field  of 
Journalism  and  at  the  same  time  see  to  It 
that  the  tremendous  Influence  and  power  of 
his  newspaper  and  his  pen  be  used  for  the 
good  of  all  men,  everywhere. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jew«  in  their  selection  of  Mr.  Vail  to  be  the 
recipient  of  the  National  Human  Relations 
Award  recognizes  that  Tom  Vall  has  blended 
his  qualities  of  leadership,  his  successful 
Journalistic  career  and  his  essential  belief  In 
human  dignity  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man 
under  the  Fatherhood  of  God  Into  a  personal 
way  of  life  that  has  become  a  powerful  force 
for  good.  When  Mr.  Vall  receives  the  highest 
honor  of  the  Conference  on  Sunday  night, 
February  8,  1969  at  a  civic  dinner  in  Cleve- 
land It  will  be  because  of  "his  leadership  as 
National  Brotherhood  Week  Chairman  In 
1969;  the  tremendous  amount  of  time,  en- 
ergy, resources  and  the  influence  and  pres- 
tige of  his  newspaper  he  has  devoted  to  the 
righting  of  intergroup  wrongs  in  the  areas 
of  race,  religion  and   community." 

The  Awards  Committee  pointed  out  that 
under  his  direction  his  newspaper,  the  Plain 
Dealer,  has  supported  every  campaign  and 
every  cause  that  seeks  to  better  relationships 
between  the  races  and  other  minority  groups 
In  this  country.  He  has  put  himself  and  his 
newspaper  In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for 
racial  equality,  fair  housing  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

He  is  a  young  energetic,  brilliant  American 
leader  who  has  picked  up  the  banner  of  the 
essential  dignity  of  the  individual  and  Is 
helping  to  build  a  better  and  new  society 
for  all  men. 

Mr.  Vall  Is  a  Co-Chairman  of  the  Northern 
Ohio  Chapter  of  the  NCCJ  and  has  been  a 
Board  member  of  this  organisation  for  tb« 
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past  six  years.  In  1967  his  newspaper  support 
of  Carl  B.  Stokes  In  his  campaign  for  Mayor 
In  the  Primary  Election  was  a  giant  stride  In 
breaking  down  of  racial  barriers  In  contem- 
porary American  politics. 

He  became  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  at  the  age  of  36.  He  has  spent 
20  years  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  pub- 
lisher. 

Mr.  Vail  comes  from  a  famous  family  of 
great  prominence  in  the  business,  civic  and 
social  affairs  of  Cleveland.  His  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfathers  were  found- 
ers and  contributors  to  many  of  the  most  Im- 
portant businesses  and  civic  institutions  In 
the  Cleveland  area.  He  was  born  In  Cleveland, 
June  23,  1926,  the  son  of  Herman  L.  Vall  and 
the  late  Delia  White  Vail.  He  is  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  late  Liberty  E.  Holden, 
founder  of  The  Plain  Dealer.  His  grandfather, 
the  late  Windsor  T.  White,  was  a  founder  of 
the  White  Motor  Co.,  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  trucks. 

He  has  served  on  the  boards  of  many 
highly  Important  local  and  national  organi- 
zations. He  served  on  the  President's  Health 
Manpower  Commission  In  1967.  He  Is  on  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information. 
He  is  president  of  the  Cleveland  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau  and  a  director  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Assn.  He  Is  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Washington  Journalism  Center 
and  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs, 
and  an  executive  board  member  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Mr.  Vall  Is  a  director  of  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.;  director  of  the  Art  Gravure 
Corp.;  member  of  the  board  of  the  Associated 
Press;  recently  completed  six  years  on  the 
board  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.;  secre- 
tary and  Executive  Committee  member  of 
Newspaper  1,  an  association  of  some  30  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  country.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn.  and  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors. 


VITA-U.S^. 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
President  Nixon's  recent  annoimcement 
of  the  creation  of  a  National  Center  for 
Voluntai-y  Action  to  help  motivate  and 
mobilize  citizen-volunteers  to  "master 
common  needs  and  problems,"  I  think  It 
is  timely  and  appropriate  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  a  volunteer  program  in  my 
home  district  which  has  already  achieved 
outstanding  success  in  mobilizing  large 
numbers  of  volunteers  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  new  U.S.A.  Division 
of  Volunteers  for  International  Techni- 
cal Assistance. 

On  past  occasions  I  have  commented 
on  VITA'S  more  than  9  years'  experience 
in  successfully  providing  technical  con- 
sultation through  its  volunteers  in  help- 
ing to  improve  conditions  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  Working  with  private  citizens, 
missionaries.  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
and  AID  personnel,  VITA's  international 
operation  continues  with  that  important 
task.  Recently,  VITA  counterpart  orga- 
nizations were  established  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Ceylon,  and  more  are  planned 
in  the  coming  months. 
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Now  I  am  happy  to  report  that  VITA, 
through  its  new  USA  program,  is  calling 
on  its  roster  of  over  6,000  volunteers  to 
provide  technical  and  professional  as- 
sistance to  both  public  and  private  anti- 
poverty  efforts.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
reviewing  the  authorization  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  think  it  sig- 
nificant to  point  out  that  VITA-U.S.A. 
was  created  with  a  grant  from  OEO  last 
January.  As  an  example  of  cooperation 
between  a  Crovemment  agency  and  the 
private  sector  in  helping  to  seek  solutions 
to  some  of  America's  critical  problems, 
the  VITA-U.S  A.  program  is  very  much  in 
keeping  with  the  President's  recent  re- 
marks on  voluntarism  and  the  innovative 
thrust  of  OEO  under  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

In  a  November  4  statement  on  volun- 
tarism the  President  said: 

Prom  the  beginning  of  our  country,  Amer- 
icans have  worked  together  voluntarily  to 
help  master  the  common  needs  and  prob- 
lems. A  major  goal  of  this  administration  Is 
to  recognize  and  enlist  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  the  people  themselves,  as  well  as 
government.  In  a  renewal  of  this  historic 
American  approach. 

A  recent  review  of  the  first  9  months  of 
VITA-U.S.A.'s  operation  indicates  solid 
success  in  enlisting  the  energies  and  re- 
sources the  Piesident  spoke  of.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  excerpts 
from  that  review  and  from  a  recent  pro- 
gram description  prepared  by  VITA: 
VITA-USA:  A  Program  Description 

The  USA  Division  of  Volunteers  for  Inter- 
national Technical  Assistance  (VITA)  came 
Into  being  with  the  signing  of  an  OEO  con- 
tract In  January  1969.  This  was  the  culmi- 
nation  of  discussions  which  OEO  initiated  in 
the  summer  of  1968  and  reflected  the  repu- 
tation VITA  had  acquired  in  providing  volun- 
teer technical  assistance  to  the  developing 
nations  since  1960. 

VITA-USA  shares  an  expanding  roster  of 
over  6,000  Volunteers  with  the  organization's 
International  Division.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  operation,  VITA-USA  received 
more  than  300  Inquiries  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  its  territories. 

VITA-USA  accepts  requests  for  technical 
assistance  from  any  organization,  group,  or 
individual — public  or  private — engaged  in 
domestic  anti-poverty  work.  The  single  cri- 
terion applied  is  that  the  recipient  of  VITA 
consultation  not  be  able  to  afford  normal 
fees  for  such  services. 

Requests  are  sometimes  answered  by  mall 
but  more  frequently  involve  face-to-face  con- 
tact. This  is  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways. 
In  the  first  method,  a  volunteer  living  near 
the  requester  visits  the  client  and  often 
accomplishes  the  assignment  In  his  spare 
time.  Presently  there  are  two  field  offices  with 
small  staffs  who  support  the  community 
service  activities  of  VITA's  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Chapters. 

Second  method:  the  volunteer  spends  a 
block  of  time  on  "short  term  assignment". 
In  such  cases  volunteers  are  usually  required 
to  travel  to  another  area  and  must  take  leave 
from  their  Jobs.  Travel  expenses  are  paid  by 
VITA.  The  volunteer's  employer  makes  a  vital 
contribution  by  continuing  his  salary  during 
the  leave  period.  Duration  of  the  assign- 
ments vary  from  one  day  to  several  weeks. 

VITA  Volunteers  represent  a  wide  range 
of  skills  from  architecture  and  engineering  to 
business  management,  systems  analysis,  edu- 
cation, and  psychology.  In  the  USA  program 
they  have  assisted  self-help  housing  groups, 
trained  hotel  employees,  done  marketing 
surveys,  developed  a  volunteer  manpower 
management  system,  and  designed  simple, 
easy  to  build  playground  equipment. 
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To  datMyuew  volunteers  have  been  re- 
cruited on«ie  basis  of  need  in  specific  skills 
categories.  On-board  Volunteers  are  fre- 
quently used  to  recruit  or  refer  others  and 
even  help  in  the  selection  and  screening  proc- 
ess when  assignments  are  made.  Many  vol- 
unteers, particularly  In  the  national  head- 
quarters area,  give  administrative  assistance 
to  staff  members  by  working  In  the  inquiry 
service,  serving  on  research  committees,  and 
by  representing  VITA  at  meetings  and  con- 
ferences. 

Once  a  request  is  received,  the  Inquiry 
Service  staff  check  the  roster  to  locate  one 
or  more  volunteers  with  the  skUls  required. 
They  vise  a  telephone  Interview  guide  to 
determine  the  person's  willingness,  avail- 
ability, and  suitability  In  terms  of  experience 
and  attitude.  The  client  himself  usually  par- 
ticipates In  the  selection  process  by  also 
speaking  with  the  candidate  to  make  a  final 
sulUblllty  determination.  The  volunteer's 
effectiveness  Is  measured  following  receipt 
of  reports  submitted  by  him  and  by  the 
client  with  whom  he  has  dealt. 

Although  VITA-USA  U  still  a  new  program, 
the  response  by  those  who  have  been  assisted 
indicates  that  it  has  been  very  successful. 
Acceptance  by  community  people  being 
helped  Is  based  on  two  factors:  resporisive- 
ness — we  assist  only  those  who  request  help, 
and  performance — the  volvmteers  have  con- 
sistently provided  competent  professional 
assistance. 

Basic  elements  of  our  plan  for  the  second 
and  third  years  of  operation  are  the  con- 
siderable expansion  of  local  staff  supported 
chapters  In  a  number  of  American  cities  to 
better  serve  concentrated  urban  areas  and  an 
enlarged  National  Consulting  Service  to 
handle  requests  from  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas. 

VITA-USA:  A  Summary  Review  of  the 
First  9  Months 

General  Conclusions :  Based  on  the  success 
of  the  program  It  may  be  said  that  the 
major  hypothesis  of  the  demonstration  has 
been  proven:  "VITA's  volunteer  force,  which 
has  been  utilized  effectively  In  aiding  devel- 
oping countries,  can  be  applied  to  help  solve 
problems  of  poverty  In  the  USA." 

The  USA  program  Is  unique  In  Its  ability 
to  mobilize  and  apply  volunteers  for  use  In 
urban  and  rural  poverty  settings  and  on  a 
national  scale.  The  basic  principles  that  have 
led  to  acceptance  by  community  people  need- 
ing help  are: 

1.  Responsiveness:  assistance  Is  given  only 
to  those  who  request  help  and  only  in  the 
form  that  It  Is  requested. 

2.  Performance:  the  staff  has  shown  an 
ability  to  handle  volunteer  selection,  logistics 
of  volunteer  assignments,  and  follow-up. 
Volunteers  have  consistently  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  provide  competent,  profes- 
sional assistance. 

The  first  two  chapter  projects  established 
In  Boston  and  Washington  demonstrate  the 
need  for  additional  ones  In  metropolitan 
areas  where  manpower  resources  covering  a 
broad  skills  spectrum  can  be  mobilized. 

The  National  Consulting  Service  is  mostly 
needed  by  small  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Quantity  of  Effort:  During  the  nine 
months  covered  by  the  review,  316  requests 
were  received  by  the  program.  Responding  to 
them,  over  500  volunteers  contributed  7000 
hours. 

The  program  start-up  was  smooth,  with 
top-notch  staff  being  recruited  within  tar- 
geted dates.  (Interestingly,  six  of  the  staff 
are  ex-Peace  Corps  volunteers.)  Methods  and 
procedvires  have  been  developed,  and  an  on- 
going evaluation  permits  continual  Improve- 
ment of  these  procedures. 

Voluntary  technical  assistance  is  extreme- 
ly economical  since  the  consulting  time  is 
free. 

Quality  of  KSort:  Evaluations  of  the  Bos- 
ton Project  and  the  National  Consulting 
Service  Include  the  following  conclusions  on 
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operating  procedures:  (1)  the  requesters  give 
VITA-USA  high  marks  on  volunteer  selec- 
tion and  speed  of  response.  (2)  VITA-USA 
eases  Involve  mostly  "soft  technology"  and 
are  much  more  complex  than  previous  In- 
ternational requests.  They  require  more  In- 
depth,  on-site  help,  and  follow-up.  (3)  the 
volunteer's  Interest  In  providing  repeated  or 
long  term  assistance  to  our  requests  is  In- 
creased when  the  staff  provide  him  with 
up-to-date  feedback  on  the  results  of  his 
efforts.  (4)  there  are  still  many  potential 
users  of  VITA's  services  who  do  not  clearly 
understand  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
program  or  who  have  as  yet  not  even  heard 
of  it. 

Unique  Characteristics:  (1)  FlexlblUty 
and  Concern:  there  Is  frequent  Intermittent 
Involvement,  thanks  to  VITA's  flexibility  and 
lack  of  "red  tape".  (2)  VITA-USA  often 
serves  as  a  bridge  to  other  private  or  gov- 
ernmental resources,  in  many  cases  bringing 
together  for  the  first  time  those  in  need  with 
those  In  the  best  position  to  provide  assist- 
ance, (3)  AvaUablUty:  for  the  first  time  in 
many  communities  VTTA  represents  a  source 
of  free  technical  assistance.  Too  often  In  the 
past  community  projects  needing  such  as- 
sistance have  gone  without  and  failed;  (4) 
Objectivity:  volunteers  s«rve  as  objective 
outsiders;  their  advice  can  be  used  publicly 
or  privately  to  help  the  requester  achieve  his 
goals.  Examples  lllufitratlng  these  {joints : 

A  California  Community  Action  Agency 
director  reports  valuable  assistance  In  chang- 
ing CM-ganizatlon  structure  and  personnel 
methods  as  a  result  of  management  analysis 
by  a  VITA  Volvmteer. 

An  Urban  League  housing  project  In  Omaha 
Is  being  considered  for  a  (160.000  grant  and 
is  using  a  report  by  two  qualified  volunteers 
to  back  up  Its  case. 

Quote  from  a  crafts  project  In  Harlan, 
Kentucky:  "VITA  provided  the  assistance 
needed  to  this  small  agency  which  had 
neither  funds  nor  confidence  to  seek  else- 
where. In  areas  where  volunteers  were  not 
available,  exceUent  referrals  were  made,  quite 
unlike  others  I  have  dealt  with."  As  a  result 
of  VITA's  help  In  costing  and  market  sources, 
a  grant  providing  Initial  capital  has  been  ob- 
tained and  a  market  established  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Sixty  people  are  involved. 

Quote  from  Wyoming  Community  Health 
Covincil,  New  Richmond,  Virginia:  "I  had 
contacted  OEO  in  Washington  and  was  told 
that  the  chances  of  getting  a  consulting  firm 
were  very  dim.  I  contacted  VTTA  but  did  not 
expect  any  results  .  .  .  VITA  provided  the 
assistance  asked  for  and  more  .  .  .  provided 
a  stimulus  to  the  project  when  many  were 
discouraged  and  about  to  give  up  hope.  Dr. 
Starkweather  has  shown  the  way.  We  have 
hired  a  health  specialist  and  are  preparing 
the  proposal  for  funding." 

Areas  of  Greatest  Contribution:  Based  on 
experience  to  date,  VITA's  staff  has  been  able 
to  define  areas  where  the  program  seems  to 
be  able  to  have  Its  greatest  impact.  One  of 
the  areas  Is  the  field  of  business  development 
in  rural  areas  and  small  cities.  Three  ven- 
tures off  to  a  successful  start,  due  heavily 
to  VITA  volunteer  assistance,  are: 

1.  "Jack  of  All  Trades  Service  Corpora- 
tion", a  maintenance  business  formed  by  the 
Bennington-Rutland  Opportunity  Council, 
Inc.,  received  help  from  volunteer  Richard 
Bowen  on  systems  of  floor  maintenance, 
equipment  procurement.  Job  bidding.  "Mr. 
Bowen  brought  over  a  floor  machine  and 
worked  day  and  night  to  train  the  men.  He 
visited  our  customers  and  set  up  a  program 
of  cleaning  for  each.  Also  helped  with  calls 
on  new  cxistomers,  Increasing  business." 

2.  A  quilting  group  in  North  Carolina  re- 
ceived information  on  production,  marketing, 
and  design.  The  co-op  has  been  formed,  and 
the  first  quilt  samples  are  in  production. 

Other  areas  of  special  competence  Include 
Management  Methods  and  Systems  Analysis, 
Fund  Raising  Assistance,  Engineering— par- 
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Ocularly  ruraX  water  systems  and  sanitation. 
Education  of  the  Disadvantaged,  Recreation 
and  Playgrounds,  and  Business  Development. 
VITA-USA  has  developed  a  model  for  es- 
tablishing a  nationwide  network  of  effective 
urban  chapter  progtrams.  Whereas  one  chap- 
ter program  was  the  goal  for  the  first  year, 
two  staffed  projects  have  been  stated.  The 
Boston  Project  Is  already  up  to  over  600  vol- 
unteer man  hours  per  month  being  devoted 
to  projects  with  high  success  potential.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Project  Is  well  under 
way. 


NIXON    THROUGH    THE    LOOKING 
GLASS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Washington  often  gets  referred  to  as 
a  "wonderland."  and  these  days  certainly 
are  no  exception. 

And  if  there  were  ever  an  Issue  that 
seemed  to  place  everyone  within  a  veri- 
table caucus  race,  it  is  that  of  the  Wet- 
nam  war;  the  more  we  race,  the  more  we 
pout,  the  more  we  seem  to  be  still  In  the 
same  tragic  position. 

These  thoughts  come  to  my  mind  after 
reading  the  following  poem  by  Miss  Carol 
Stevens,  managing  editor  of  the  Eastslde 
Sun  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Stevens  re- 
acted to  current  sjitlcs  here  In  the  Cap- 
ital by  deftly  parodying  Lewis  Carroll  in 
a  manner  I  found  both  amusing  and 
telling. 

So  as  to  share  this  bit  of  verse  with 
my  colleagues,  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

[From  the  Eastern  Sun.  Nov.  13. 19691 
NixoN  Through  tbx  Lookimo  Olass 
(By  Carol  Stevens) 
"The  time  has  come."  the  Walrus  said, 
"To  talk  of  many  things; 
Of  budget  cuts  and  Vietnam 
Of  presidents — and  flings — 
And  why  the  sea  Is  full  of  oil — 
And  whether  liberty  rings." 

"But  wait  a  bit,"  Dick  Nixon  cried, 
"Before  we  have  our  chat; 
It  Isn't  fair  to  talk  of  peace 
Or  dangerous  things  like  that." 
"That's  very  true,"  said  the  Agnew, 
"Off  with  their  heads  if  they  do  I" 

"A  space  of  peace,"  the  Walrus  said, 
"Is  what  we  chiefly  need. 
And  some  cash  for  education 
Would  be  very  good  indeed — 
And  solutions  to  pollution 
Before  our  dissolutions." 

"But  not  from  us,"  Dick  Nixon  cried. 

Turning  a  little  blue. 

"Military  and  industry  agree, 

Too  dismal  a  thing  to  do." 

"That's  fine  for  them,"  the  Walrus  said, 

"We're  the  ones  In  the  stew!" 

The  President  said  nothing  but, 

"Just  keep  as  quiet  as  mice." 

The  Majority  took  their  cue. 

And  they  were  very  nice. 

Their  wires   and  letters  agreed  with  Dick 

The  Way  they're  told  to  do. 

"It  seems  a  shame."  the  Walrus  said. 
"To  play  them  such  a  trick." 
"In  Vietnam  we've  gone  so  far 
We  can't  turn  back,"  says  Dick. 
"We  have  to  stop,"  the  Walrus  said, 
"While  Vietnam  exists!" 
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"I  weep  for  you,"  the  Walrus  said; 

"I  deeply  sympathize. 

The  Great  White  Father  has  It  hard. 

But  I'm  the  one  who  dies." 

Holding  his  "Peace  Now"  sign  up  high; 

"End  the  war  now!"  he  cries. 

"O  Nixon."  said  the  Vocal  Few. 

"You've  had  a  pleasant  run. 

How    about    tackling    our    problems    now?' 

But  answer  came  there  none. 

And  this  was  scarcely  odd,  because 

He'd  gone  to  get  his  gun. 


MORE  EFFECTIVE  BUDGET  PROCE- 
DURES ARE  NECESSARY  TO 
STRE3JGTHEN  THE  U.N. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell),  recently 
spoke  perceptively  on  how  the  United 
Nations  should  deal  with  its  formidable 
array  of  problems.  As  a  congressional 
representative  to  the  peneral  Assembly, 
Mr.  Fascell  is  particularly  well  equipped 
to  assess  the  major  obstacles  confront- 
ing the  world  body.  His  speech  should 
be  read  by  all  those  who  wish  an  insight 
into  how  the  U.N.,  so  vital  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  can  be  made  more  effec- 
tive. 

The   United   Nations   Budget  for   1970 
(Statement  by  Congressman  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell, U.S.   Representative  to   the  General 
Assembly') 

Before  commenting  on  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  1970  and  several  other  Important 
Issues  which  will  be  before  our  committee, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  a 
somewhat  larger  but  also  a  relevant,  Issue. 
Since  I  have  been  attending  this  session, 
I  have  listened  carefully  to  statements  pre- 
sented both  In  this  committee  and  In  the 
plenary  session,  and  I  have  been  struck  by  a 
theme  which  appeared  to  recur  In  many  of 
them — a  theme  reflecting  certain  uneasiness, 
even  certain  profound  concern,  about  the  di- 
rection In  which  this  organization  Is  moving 
and  Its  capacity  for  effective  acUon. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  theme,  this  concern,  was  not  particular 
to  any  one  delegation  nor  to  the  delegates 
from  any  one  geographical  area.  It  was  ex- 
pressed by  representatives  of  small  states 
and  of  large  ones,  of  those  which  are  ad- 
vancing along  the  ladder  of  development  as 
well  as  by  more  developed  countries. 

Viewing  its  present,  and  looking  back  at 
the  development  of  this  organization  during 
the  past  24  years,  I  And  this  concern  to  be 
fully  warranted.  For  nearly  two  and  a  half 
decades,  the  United  Nations  and  Its  affili- 
ated organs  and  agencies  have  grown  con- 
siderably in  response  to  the  wishes  of  their 
member  states  and  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
This  growth  has  been  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  world  community,  but  we  would 
be  less  than  frank  with  each  other  if  we 
were  to  claim  that  It  has  proceeded  at  all 
times  along  clearly  defined,  rational,  and  sys- 
tematic lines.  As  a  result,  many  thoughtful 
people,  looking  at  the  complex  proliferating 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations  system 
conscious  of  its  financial  and  other  problems 
have   wondered   aloud  about  this  organlza- 

'  Made  In  Committee  V  (Administrative 
and  Budgetary)  on  Oct.  21  (U.S./U.N.  press 
release  128). 
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tton's  ability  to  respond  effectively  during 
the  next  10  or  25  years  to  both  the  legitimate 
desires  of  its  membership  and  the  Immensely 
challenging  tasks  which  lie  ahead  of  tis. 

AH  of  us  are  agreed,  I  am  certain,  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a  vitally  important  or- 
ganization which  should,  and  Indeed  must, 
continue  to  respond  to  the  nepds  of  Its  mem- 
bers. At  the  same  time,  Is  it  'not  for  us  who 
have  some  responsibility  for  the  future  of 
mankind  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  as- 
sure that  our  cumulative  efforts  may  actively 
promote  the  cause  of  peace  and  development 
for  all  people? 

These  are,  admittedly,  large  issues,  and 
some  may  say  that  they  do  not  belong  In 
the  Fifth  Committee.  I  feel  otherwise.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  committee  has  a  legitimate 
and  vital  concern  for  the  effectiveness  of  this 
organization,  Its  management,  and  wise  use 
of  the  resources  entrusted  to  it  by  the  world 
community. 

For  example,  we  ought  to  devote  attention 
and  comprehensive  consideration  to  the  rela- 
tionships— financial,  budgetary,  administra- 
tive, and  other — between  the  United  Nations, 
its  voluntary  programs  and  the  entire  family 
of  U.N.  specialized  agencies. 

Several  Items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Fifth 
Committee  relate  to  this  subject.  Therefore, 
this  committee  Is  competent  to  act  in  this 
field  with  a  view  to  proposing  changes  and 
Improvements  which  will  assure  a  more  sys- 
tematic, coordinated,  and  efficient  utilization 
of  scarce  resources — manpower  as  well  as 
financial.  The  methods  and  procedures  which 
we  have  followed  during  the  past  24  years 
are  not  necessarily  suitable  to  the  tasks  which 
will  confront  the  United  Nations  family  of 
organizations  during  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  is  lnciunl>ent  upon  us,  therefore, 
as  necessary,  to  devise  new,  effective  methods 
of  coping  with  future  challenges. 

Accordingly,  I  would  suggest  that  In  ap- 
proaching the  agenda  Items  before  us,  and 
In  our  corridor  conversations,  we  begin  to 
focus  on  ways  and  means  to  make  this  or- 
ganization as  effective  an  Instrument  as  pos- 
sible. And  in  doing  so,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  keep  certain  basic  concepts  In  mind. 
They  are: 

First,  that  we  recognize  that  the  task  be- 
fore us  Is  a  collective  effort  in  which  we  are 
all  vitally  interested  and  that,  while  there 
are  and  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion 
on  various  items,  there  is  no  rational  basis 
for  confrontation.  This  is  an  organization  to 
which  we  have  all  contributed  and  which  is 
of  major  importance  to  all  of  us.  Accordingly, 
we  must  listen  to  each  other  and  realize  that 
none  of  us  Is  the  exclusive  repository  of  wis- 
dom. 

Secondly,  we  should  recognize  that,  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  charter  and  to  be  a  vital  force  in  in- 
ternational life,  the  United  Nations  must 
develop  its  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its 
members.  As  we  take  on  new  activities  we 
must  constantly  reassess  our  priorities  to  see 
whether  they  are  still  valid.  None  of  us,  I  am 
certain,  is  willing  to  abandon  his  early 
dreams  and  hopes  for  the  United  Nations, 
and  none  of  us  wants  to  place  what  has 
sometimes  been  called  a  "ceiling"  on  its  es- 
sential activities.  But  at  the  same  time,  all 
of  us  should  agree  that  the  organization's 
growth  should  follow  a  rational  pattern  re- 
lated to  the  increasingly  challenging  and 
complex  tasks  which  will  confront  our  world 
during  the  next  25  years. 

BUDGET     estimates     FOR     1970 

Because  we  feel  as  we  do  about  this  matter, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Sec- 
retary General  has  taken  the  lead  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  which  have  troubled  us 
and  that  In  this  he  has  the  support  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions.  We  believe  that  the 
Secretary  General  has  been  wise  to  consider 
that  the  present  is  a  period  in  which  to  as- 
sess the  existing  resources,  capacity,  and 
methods  of  work  of  the  United  Nations — that 
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it  Is  a  period  of  consolidation.  We  consider 
that  his  budget  estimates  for  1970  >  on  the 
whole  reflect  this  view  and  that  he  should 
be  commended  for  them.  We  consider  them 
to  be  a  considerable  Improvement,  particu- 
larly at  this  stage  in  the  life  of  the  organiza- 
tion, over  the  estimates  which  were  presented 
last  year.  I  should  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  consider  that  the  Advisory  Committee  has 
done  its  usual  excellent  job  In  making  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
estimates. 

It  Is,  of  course,  true,  as  many  representa- 
tives have  pointed  out,  that  we  have  no  clear 
picture  as  yet  as  to  what  the  final  budget 
level  will  be,  and  so  it  Is  premature  to  take 
a  position  with  respect  to  It.  We,  like  other 
delegations,  will  carefully  scrutinize  the  ad- 
ditional estimates  which  will  come  before 
us. 

Before  going  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  one  point  to  which 
sufficient  attention  Is  seldom  given.  The 
United  States  does  not  mean  to  speak  as  if 
the  major  administrative  and  budgetary 
problems  about  which  we  are  concerned  can 
be  solved  by  the  Secretary  General  alone.  We 
recognize  that  these  problems  have  been  cre- 
ated, to  a  very  large  extent,  by  the  demands 
of  member  governments  themselves;  that  we 
all  share  the  responsibility  for  the  existence 
of  these  problems.  We  must  realize  that 
greater  discipline  and  restraint  on  our  part  Is 
required  if  the  development  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  the  administrative  and  budgetary 
area  is  to  be  orderly  and  rational. 

PPROVISIONAL  POSTS 

A  number  of  delegations  have  questioned 
the  credit  sought  by  the  Secretary  General 
to  provide  for  234  provisional  posts  In  1970. 
It  can,  of  course,  be  questioned  whether  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  General  for  this 
credit  is  wise.  In  view  of  the  manpower  sur- 
vey being  undertaken  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  existing  posts  have  not  yet 
been  filled.  Further,  one  can  question  the 
provisional -post  approach — which  was  tried 
and  discarded  some  years  ago — and  we  do  not 
favor  it  as  a  normal  method  of  budgeting. 
However,  we  recognize  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  has  scrutinized  this  credit  very 
carefully  and  has  decided  to  accept  it  for 
1970,  with  some  reduction  and  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  total,  In  the  light  of  the  UmiU- 
tions  the  Secretary  General  has  imposed  upon 
himself  with  respect  to  Its  use.  Further,  we 
can  understand  why  the  Secretary  General 
has  chosen  to  call  for  posts  on  a  provisional 
basis  during  the  period  In  which  the  man- 
power survey  is  underway.  While  sharing  the 
misgivings  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
numbers  Involved,  we  believe  that  this  lim- 
ited approach  can  be  accepted  as  an  excep- 
tional measure  to  deal  with  an  unusual  situ- 
ation. 

There  is  another  area  to  which  many  dele- 
gations have  referred  as  one  in  which  sav- 
ings can  be  made;  that  is,  conference  and 
documentation  costs.  We  strongly  share  this 
view.  The  problems  which  exist  In  this  area 
arise  almost  entirely  from  the  demands  of 
member  states,  and  there  Is  only  a  minimal 
amount  which  the  Secretary  General  can  <io 
on  his  own  to  solve  them.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  best  way  In  which  to  deal  with  this 
matter  Is  for  this  committee  to  approve  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven, 
which  are  before  us.3 

The  Secretary  General  is  making  an  effort 
to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  problem  which 
Is  his  responsibility.  Recognizing  the  interest 
of  this  committee  in  the  matter,  he  desig- 
nated the  Office  of  Conference  Services  as  the 
first  area  to  be  the  subject  of  the  survey  be- 
ing undertaken  by  the  new  Administrative 
Management  Service.  The  survey  Is  now 
underway  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  this  connection,  we 
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would  like  to  congratulate  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  re- 
sponded to  this  committee's  request  for  a 
study  of  the  utilization  and  deployment  of 
the  entire  Secretariat. 

PLANNING    ESTIMATES.    1971 

One  of  the  most  Important  Items  which 
will  come  before  us  is  the  planning  estimates 
for  W"?!.  We  can  say  little  on  this  subject 
at  the  present  time,  since  the  Secretary 
General's  proposals  are  not  yet  before  us. 
We  assume  that,  in  preparing  the  1971  plan- 
ning estimates,  the  Secretary  General  will 
be  guided  by  the  same  philosophy  which  he 
has  sought  to  reflect  in  the  1970  estimates; 
namely,  that  no  significant  increase  in  exist- 
ing staff  resources  will  be  sought  until  the 
results  of  the  manpower  survey  become 
reasonably  clear. 

UNTORESEEN    EXPENSES 

Let  me  now  turn  to  another  matter,  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  unforeseen  expenses 
and  their  financing.'  This  report  was  held 
over  from  last  year  because  of  an  understand- 
able desire  on  the  part  of  many  delegations 
for  additional  information  and  clarification. 
We  believe  that  this  committee  should  at 
this  session  adopt  the  Advisory  Committee's 
recommendations.  As  we  have  pointed  out  on 
an  earlier  occasion,  the  size  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  1969 — of  which 
only  a  part  qualified  under  the  present  reso- 
lution on  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses— makes  clear  that  additional  disci-' 
pline  is  needed  In  Incurring  obligations  dur- 
ing a  financial  year  and  approving  proposed 
expenditures  which  were  not  foreseen  at  the 
time  annual  appropriations  for  that  year 
were  made. 

SUBSIDIARY    ADMINISTRATIVE    BODIES 

We  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  General,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  and  by  a  number  of 
delegations  to  the  effect  that  the  activities 
of  subsidiary  bodies,  established  to  help 
bring  about  efficiency  and  economy,  may  not 
be  properly  Interrelated.  Perhaps  the  prob- 
lem results  from  the  fact  that  this  com- 
mittee was  not  sufficiently  careful  when  It 
established  the  terms  of  reference  of  these 
bodies.  We  consider  it  essential  that  the 
,  activities  of  the  various  subsidiary  organs 
which  are  now  dealing  with  administrative, 
budgetary,  and  management  problems  be 
carefully  aligned  and  that  their  responsi- 
bilities and  relationships  be  clearly  deline- 
ated. To  accomplish  this,  we  believe  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  should  examine  this 
problem  in  depth  d\irlng  the  coming  year,  In 
consultation  with  the  other  bodies  Involved, 
and  should  present  this  committee  with  spe- 
cific recommendations  next  year  as  to  how 
we  should  deal  with  It. 

STRENGTHENING    THE    ADVISORY     COMMITTEB 

For  many  years  now,  we  have  been  calling 
upon  the  Advisory  Committee  to  study  more 
and  more  problems,  and  obviously  we  will 
have  to  rely  Increasingly  on  this  committee 
Hs  United  Nations  operations  expand  and 
grow  more  complex.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
time  has  come  to  recognize  that  we  have 
overloaded  the  Advisory  Committee  In  rela- 
tion to  its  existing  program  and  method  of 
work.  We  believe  that  It  Is.  In  part,  because 
the  Advisory  Committee  Is  so  overloaded  that 
we  have  tended  In  recent  years  to  create  new 
bodies  to  perform  tasks  In  the  administra- 
tive, budgetary,  and  management  field.  It 
occurs  to  us  that  what  is  needed  for  the 
future  is  to  ensure  that  members  elected  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  are  able  to  devote 
more  time,  perhaps  substantially  full  time, 
to  this  Important  committee.  This  will.  In 
turn,  enable  It  to  give  greater  attention  to 
its  program  of  work,  including  providing 
broader  services  to  the  committee,  by  being 
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In  session  during  a  substantial  part  of  the 
year.  It  also  occurs  to  us  that  It  may  very 
well  be  necessary  for  the  future  to  make 
arrangements  to  enable  the  chairman  of  the 
Advlsca-y  Committee  to  serve  on  a  full-time, 
year-round  basis.  We  recommend  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  be  asked  to  look  Into 
this  matter  seriously  during  the  coming  year 
and  report  its  conclusions  to  us  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Assembly. 

SCALE    OF    ASSESSMENTS 

In  response  to  the  General  Assembly's  re- 
quest of  last  year,  the  Committee  on  Con- 
tributions has  made  a  report  to  us  of  the 
results  of  its  review  of  the  criteria  and  terms 
of  reference  used  in  establishing  the  scale 
of  assessments.  We  are  impressed  with  the 
general  conclusions  of  the  committee,  con- 
tained in  paragraphs  47  through  50  of  its 
report."'  In  particular,  we  agree  that  the 
various  guidelines  laid  down  for  the  com- 
mitte  by  the  General  Assembly  have  with- 
stood the  test  of  time  and  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  balanced  and  equitable  scale 
based  primarily  on  the  principle  of  capacity 
to  pay.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  no  new 
guidelines  are  required  for  the  Committee 
on  Contributions  in  connection  with  Its 
establishment  of  a  new  scale  of  assessments 
next  year. 

FINANCIAL    SOLVENCY 

Speaking  earlier  before  this  committee, 
the  Secretary  General  reported  to  us  on  the 
financial  position  of  the  organization.  If  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  vital  necessity  for  the 
survival  and  continued  development  of  this 
organization  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  charter,  we  cannot  permit  the  existing 
financial  situation  to  continue.  All  our  other 
efforts  will  be  In  vain  unless  we  can  solve 
the  financial  problem.  Our  own  views  con- 
cerning the  responsibility  for  this  problem 
are  well  known  and  need  not  to  be  repeated 
here.  We  believe,  that,  as  part  of  the  overall 
effort  to  put  this  organization  on  a  sound 
basis  by  Its  25th  anniversary,  a  most  serious 
effort  must  be  made  during  the  coming  year 
to  find  a  solution.  We  suggest  that  this  com- 
mittee request  the  Secretary  General  to  de- 
vote his  own  efforts  and  those  of  appropriate 
senior  staff  members  during  the  coming  year 
to  an  attempt  to  negotiate  the  modus  Vi- 
vendi, of  which  he  spoke  at  our  first  meeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  concluding  this,  my  first 
Intervention  In  the  deliberations  of  this 
committee,  I  want  to  return  briefly  to  my 
earlier  remarks  concerning  the  need  for  a 
meaningful  reappraisal  of  the  operations  of 
this  organization  and  Its  affiliated  agencies 
in  order  to  find  out  where  we  are,  where  we 
wish  to  go,  and  how  we  hope  to  get  there. 
It  Is  an  obvious  fact,  not  requiring  any 
lengthy  elaboration,  that  a  sound  financial 
basis  and  effective  management  are  essential 
If  this  organization  is  to  enjoy  significant 
growth  and  live  up  to  the  expectations  which 
millions  of  peoples  throughout  the  world 
have  placed    in   it. 

The  financial  resources  required  to  sustain 
the  organization's  growth  will  not  be  forth- 
coming if  the  member  states  lose  faith  In  the 
organization's  ability  to  use  them  wisely  and 
effectively.  Already,  a  number  of  govern- 
ments have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding the  United  Nations  with  significantly 
increased  support  unless  and  until  our  or- 
ganizational structures,  methods  of  work, 
and  guidelines  for  future  development  are 
changed  so  as  to  alleviate  the  concern  which 
has  been  expressed  In  this  forum.  In  my 
view,  the  United  Nations  must  respond  to 
this  situation.  Then  and  only  then  will  most 
of  our  members  be  willing  to  give  proper 
attention  to  considering  the  Inputs  of  re- 
sources which  may  be  required  to  make  the 
engine  go. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  suggested 
that  the  United  Nations  use  the  next  year 
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wisely.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
urged  that  this  committee  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  set  In  motion  the  several  sug- 
gestions set  forth  above.  If  we  can  find 
solutions  to  these  problems  alone,  it  will, 
I  believe,  set  the  pact  for  the  rest  of  the 
organization.  If  we  catch  the  beat  here,  this 
very  rhythm  may  well  pulsate  throughout 
the  entire  organization  In  time  to  give  ms 
all  the  basis  for  celebrating  a  truly  glorious 
25th  anniversary. 


FINLAND'S  52D  ANNIVERSARY 
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HOW.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  S.  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  6.  1969,  the  Finnish  nation 
celebrated  her  52d  armiversary  of  inde- 
:  endence.  Although  young  as  an  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  state,  Finland  is 
a  country  with  old  and  strong  traditions 
of  the  same  democratic  ideals  and  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  as  tliose  we 
Americans  cherish. 

Finland  is  a  border  land.  Its  geo- 
political position  has  shaped  its  history 
and  made  it  a  bridge  and  a  meeting 
ground  betvreen  East  and  'West.  This  fact 
has  in  recent  days  and  weeks  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
start  the  so-called  SALT  talks  on  the 
limitations  of  strategic  armaments  in 
Helsinki.  Finland.  The  starting  of  these 
talks  marks  a  historical  occasion  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  urgency  for  man- 
kind as  a  whole. 

We  can  only  be  grateful  to  Finland,  a 
country  which  maintains  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  nations  across  the  dividing 
lines  of  military  blocks  and  ideological 
alinements,  for  offering  a  neutral  groimd 
for  these  talks  and  for  making  every 
effort  to  create  a  favorable  atmosphere 
for  the  success  of  the  talks.  This  Is  a 
laudable  policy  and  effort  in  serving  the 
cause  of  peace. 

For  most  Americans  Finland  is  a 
coimtry  of  honesty,  a  country  that  meets 
her  obligations  and  has  a  strong  spirit  of 
righteousness  and  freedom.  It  is  a  coim- 
try which  has  been  internationally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  leading  nations  in 
modem  architecture,  city  plarming,  and 
modem  design.  We  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  the  friendship  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding that  have  always  charac- 
terized the  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

This  friendship  began  with  the  ad- 
venturous Finnish  immigrants  who  came 
to  this  country  in  past  centuries  and 
helped  to  build  our  great  Nation.  This 
friendship  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
Finnish  nation's  abiding  example  of  valor 
and  industry. 

On  this  occasion,  I  think  we  should 
remember  Finland's  struggle  for  free- 
dom. We  can  congratulate  the  Finnish 
people  for  having  been  able  to  remain  a 
free  coimtry  in  conditions  which  have 
not  always  been  easy.  I  hope  that  they 
will  count  among  their  nation's  resources 
the  enduring  friendship  of  the  American 
people. 
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HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  day 
or  two  after  the  Vietnam  moratorium 
of  October  15, 1  received  a  copy  of  a  his- 
tory-in  brief  of  Vietnam,  "111  B.C.-A.D. 
1969,  written  by  sophomore  Bill  Gormley 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  which 
appeared  in  the  Pitt  News  of  October  13. 

This  article  w&s  written  to  help  con- 
vey to  the  leadership  of  our  country  some 
of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  the  young 
people  are  opposed  to  the  war. 

In  preparing  this  narrative,  I  think  Mr. 
Gormley  has  done  a  very  able  job  of 
expressing  the  mixture  of  ciu^es  and 
blessings  which  has  befallen  this  small 
and  unfortunate  nation,  during  its  long 
lilstory.  Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude his  article  in  the  Record  for  the 
.  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Vietnam:   111  B.C.-A.D.  1969 
(By  BUI  Gormley) 

Vietnam's  strategic  location,  fertile  terri- 
tory, and  mineral  resources  have  been  curses 
as  weU  as  blessings.  Richly  endowed  by  na- 
ture and  nestled  conveniently  between  tbe 
sea  and  the  Asian  mainland,  Vietnam  has 
Inevitably  been  eyed  lustfully  by  mightier 
nations  and  has  found  freedom  an  elusive 
Ideal. 

In  111  B.C.,  Vietnam  was  annexed  by 
China,  her  powerful  northern  neighbor.  Sub- 
mitting for  a  millennium,  the  Vietnamese 
finally  rebelled  against  their  masters,  bring- 
ing Chinese  hegemony  to  an  end  In  939  A.D. 
Except  for  a  brief  period  during  which  the 
Chinese  resumed  control.  Vietnam  remained 
Independent  for  over  900  years. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century, 
however,  western  nations  proceeded  to  bear 
their  share  of  "the  white  man's  burden." 
France,  with  little  difficulty,  colonized  Viet- 
nam. Although  some  Vietnamese  physically 
resisted  the  French  and  later  harassed  French 
soldiers  and  officials,  most  Vietnamese  felt 
Impotent  before  the  European  giant. 

USE  or  NATIONALISM 

Conditions  changed,  though,  as  the  20tb 
century  ushered  in  a  new  era.  Contagious  na- 
tionalistic fervor  spread  quickly.  Resentment 
against  colonial  rulers  became  pronounced. 
Those  Vietnamese  who  Journeyed  to  Europe 
to  be  educated  or  to  fight  the  Kaiser's  troops 
could  hardly  fall  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
gap  between  democratic  theory  and  colonial 
practice. 

One  such  Vietnamese,  a  young  nationalist 
who  would  later  be  known  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
appeared  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Talks  in 
1919.  begging  the  great  powers  to  grant  his 
people  their  Independent.  Ho's  plea  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  Turning  to  another  source  for 
help.  Ho  became  a  member  of  the  French 
Communist  Party,  which  sympathized  with 
his  cause. 

Quickly  acquiring  a  reputation.  Ho  was 
sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  where 
he  worked  as  a  political  organizer.  In  1930, 
he  established  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party  dedicated  to  the  eviction  of  the 
French  colonialists.  Before  long,  Ho's  orga- 
nization emerged  as  the  strongest  anti- 
French  group  In  Vietnam,  attracting  support 
from  c<xnmunlst  and  non-communist 
sources. 


OBGANIZATION  Or  TIBTMINR 

Late  In  the  1930's,  the  Japanese  invaded 
Indochina,  ousted  the  French,  and  imposed 
a  new  dictatorship  on  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. In  response  to  this  different  threat,  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  organized  a  broader  independence 
movement,  the  Vletminh,  which  soon  en- 
compassed Vietnamese  nationalists  of  vari- 
ous political  affiliations. 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  Japanese  resistance 
movement.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Vletminh 
won  the  informal  recognition  of  the  Allies 
and  the  special  appreciation  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  U.S.  with 
vital  intelligence  Information,  Vletminh  sol- 
diers helped  rescue  American  pilots  shot 
down  over  Indochina. 

President  Roosevelt,  grateful  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Vletminh  and  committed  to  the 
principle  of  self-detetermlnation  for  all  peo- 
ples, vowed  to  press  for  a  free  Vietnam  after 
the  war.  Although  President  Roosevelt  didn't 
live  to  witness  the  event,  his  hope  was  real- 
ized on  September  2,  1945,  when  Ho  pro- 
claimed Vietnam's  Independence. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FREE  STATE 

Ousting  the  Japanese  puppet,  Bao  Dal,  the 
Vletminh  established  a  government  which 
France  recognized  as  "a  free  state"  in  March, 
1946.  In  November  however,  convinced  that 
they  could  reimpose  colonial  control  over 
Vietnam,  the  French  bombed  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  killing  6,P00  Vietnamese  civilians 
and  beginning  a  long  and  bloody  war. 

President  Tnmian,  afraid  of  alienating  the 
French  and  Jeopardizing  the  future  of  At- 
lantic defense  alUance  proposals,  refused  to 
back  Vietnam's  freedom  fighters,  despite  the 
commitments  of  tils  predecessor.  Vietnamese 
nationalists  concluded  that  the  Allies  had 
double  crossed  them. 

Boldly,  the  French  sought  American  sup- 
port for  their  campaign  against  the  Vlet- 
minh, soft-pedaling  the  nationalistic  nature 
of  the  Independence  movement.  At  first,  the 
United  States  shrank  scrupulously  from  In- 
volvement and  actually  urged  the  French  to 
meet  the  Vietminh's  demand  for  an  end  to 
colonial  rule. 

CHANGE   IN    SYMPATHIES 

Two  events,  however,  changed  America's 
attitude  toward  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 
First,  China  went  communist.  Second,  the 
Korean  War  broke  out.  As  a  result  of  the  two 
developments,  the  United  States  stopped 
viewing  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  as  a  struggle 
for  freedom.  Suddenly,  It  was  part  of  a  devi- 
ous communist  attempt  to  take  over  the 
world. 

The  United  States  decided  to  side  with  the 
French  against  the  Vletminh.  By  1954, 
America  was  supplying  80  per  cent  of  France's 
war  material.  In  the  end,  however,  the  over- 
whelming desire  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
Independence  proved  decisive.  Assisting  the 
guerrillas,  Vietnamese  peasants  helped  bring 
about  France's  humiliating  defeat  at  Dien- 
blenphu. 

The  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  ended  the  con- 
flict, providing  for  a  temporary  division  of 
Vietnam  in  order  to  separate  the  hostile  sides 
and  make  a  cease-fire  effective.  French  forces 
were  to  assemble  south  of  the  17th  parallel. 
Vletminh  troops  were  to  gather  north.  Most 
Importantly,  nationwide  elections  were  to  be 
held  in  1956.  , 

REStTLTS   OF   DIVISION 

France,  anxious  to  leave  Vietnam  and  little 
concerned  about  the  country's  future,  de- 
parted unceremoniously,  allowing  the  United 
States  to  fill  the  power  vacuum.  Backed  by 
American  dollars,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  a  Catholic 
aristocrat  who  had  not  opposed  the  French, 
emerged  as  the  most  important  leader  in  the 
southern  zone. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  a  national  hero  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  primary  role  In  th«  war  for 
Independence,  basked  in  the  warmth  of  hU 
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countrymen's  esteem  and  confidently  looked 
forward  to  the  elections  he  almost  certain- 
ly  would  win.  According  to  the  late  Pres- 
Ident  Eisenhower,  Ho  was  so  popular  at  the 
time  of  the  fighting  that  he  could  have 
garnered  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  na 
tional  vote. 

Diem,  gazing  into  his  crystal  ball,  reached 
the  same  conclusion  and  recognized  that 
if  the  elections  were  held,  he  would  lose 
his  post.  Despite  the  specific  language  of 
the  Geneva  Accords,  Diem  announced  In  July 
1955  that  he  would  not  permit  the  prom^ 
ised  elections  to  occur. 

The  thought  of  a  communist  electoral 
victory  in  Vietnam  alarmed  the  United 
States  little  less  than  it  disturbed  Diem 
Dreading  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
implementation  of  the  treaty,  American  un- 
abashedly applauded  Dlem's  decision,  argu- 
ing that  elections  in  the  northern  zone  of 
Vietnam  would  not  be  free. 

In  response  to  charges  that  the  Geneva 
Accords  had  been  violated  Diem  correcUy 
pointed  out  that  he  had  not  signed  the 
agreements.  However,  the  Geneva  Accords 
specifically  provided  that  any  administra- 
tion which  accepted  rule  of  the  south  after 
the  French  would  be  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  1954  electoral  arrangements. 

American  spokesmen  also  aptly  argued  that 
the  United  States  had  not  signed  the  Geneva 
Accords.  However,  In  a  unilateral  declara- 
tion Issued  June  29,  1954.  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment had  solemnly  pledged  to  support  the 
principle  of  "unity  through  free  elections" 
with  reference  to  Vietnam  and  had  prom- 
ised not  to  contravene  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment. 

INTERNAL  CONFLICT 

Outraged  by  Diem's  refusal  to  allow  the 
promised  elections  to  take  place,  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  government  repeatedly  called  upon 
Diem  to  alter  his  decision  and  pleaded  with 
the  French  to  see  that  the  Geneva  Accords 
were  carried  out.  Their  efforts  were  to  no 
avail.  Embittered,  the  Vletminh  felt  be- 
trayed. 

Weighing  his  alternatives.  Ho  decided 
against  declaring  war  on  Diem.  Weary  of 
strife,  Ho's  supporters  needed  a  respite  after 
15  years  of  exhausting  conflict.  Recognizing 
that  his  followers  covUd  endure  only  so  much. 
Ho  chose  to  build  up  the  northern  half  of 
his  country  before  challenging  the  man  who 
had  seized  control  of  the  southern  half. 

Diem,  in  the  meantime,  attempted  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  abolishing  vil- 
lage election  in  the  south,  replacing  elected 
leaders  with  his  own  appointees.  Labeling 
Vletminh  and  community  smpathizers  Ipso 
facto  enemies  of  the  state,  he  rounded  up 
dissenters  of  various  sorts,  imprisoning  some 
and  executing  others. 

Displaying  little  tact.  Diem  limited  the 
autonomy  of  the  Montagnards  and  persecuted 
the  powerful  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  sects. 
Forcing  the  peasants  to  pay  rents  to  ab- 
sentee landlords,  he  alienated  the  bulk  of 
the  population  steadfastly  refusing  to  initiate 
a  significant  land  reform  program.  Resent- 
ment against  the  southern  leader  mounted 
quickly. 

The  northern  government  made  a  similar 
mistake.  Confiscating  private  property  and 
redistributing  the  land  to  the  peasants,  over- 
zealous  officials  executed  and  imprisoned 
landlords  with  little  finesse.  Opposition  to 
the  brutual  excesses  of  agrarian  reform  was 
widespread  and  one  village  finally  rose  In 
revolt. 

Unlike  Diem,  however.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  opted 
to  admit  his  errors.  The  northern  govern- 
ment engaged  in  an  exercise  of  self-criticism, 
apologizing  to  the  people  for  its  mistakes. 
The  two  men  responsible  for  the  persecution 
of  the  landlord  class  resigned  from  their  posts 
and  a  more  popular  agrarian  reform  pro- 
gram was  Inaugurated. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  powerful  southern 
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groups  became  Increasingly  upset  with  the 
repressive  tactics  of  the  Diem  regime  and 
began  to  retaliate  vigorously.  In  the  spring 
of  1960,  a  group  of  prominent  southerners 
issued  a  declaration  of  grievances  and  were 
subsequently  arrested.  In  November,  military 
forces  laimched  an  abortive  coup. 

Although  southern  communists  and  for- 
mer Vletminh,  Dlem's  prime  targets,  were 
perhaps  more  disturbed  than  anyone  else  by 
Dlem's  actions,  they  had  refrained,  by  and 
large,  from  fighting  back,  because  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  had  counseled  otherwise.  Convinced 
that  Dlem's  unpopularity  made  his  downfall 
imminent,  Ho  argued  that  there  was  no  need 
for  vigorous  guerrilla  activity. 

Conditions  in  the  south,  however,  became 
so  intolerable  for  some  that  native  commu- 
nists decided  to  move,  with  or  without  Ho's 
support.  On  December  20,  1960  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (NLF)  was  established  by 
southern  Vletminh  veterans.  Ho,  realizing 
that  confilct  could  no  longer  be  postponed, 
formally  recognized  the  NLF  early  in  1961. 

The  southern  insurgents  mounted  an  in- 
tense guerrilla  campaign  and  achieved  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  success.  Native  south- 
erners who  had  gone  north  in  1954,  expecting 
to  stay  only  two  years,  returned  home  after 
a  long  absence  to  fight  against  Diem.  Later, 
native  northerners  Joined  them. 

AMERICAN   INTERVENTION 

From  America's  point  of  view,  the  "in- 
filtration" represented  an  act  of  aggression. 
The  Geneva  Accords  had  labeled  the  17th 
parallel  a  "provisional  military  demarcation 
line  .  .  .  not  In  any  way  (to)  be  interpreted 
as  constituting  a  political  or  territorial 
boimdary."  However,  the  United  States  had 
come  to  regard  the  line  as  a  permanent  bor- 
der and  Vietnam's  southern  zone  as  a  sepa- 
rate state. 

Unable  to  cope  with  his  opponents.  Diem 
pleaded  with  the  United  States  for  more 
military  aid,  asking  for  both  weapons  and 
advisors.  President  Kennedy  viewing  the 
prospect  of  a  communist  victory  in  Vietnam 
with  dismay,  complied  with  the  request. 

As  American  aid  to  Diem  and  northern  sup- 
port of  the  NLF  increased,  the  fighting  in  the 
south  grew  bloodier  and  more  Intense.  Reli- 
gious friction  complicated  the  picture.  Ar- 
resting Buddhists  protesting  against  the  dis- 
appropriate number  of  Catholics  holding 
high  posts.  Diem  incurred  the  wrath  of  an 
extremely  powerful  group. 

On  November  1,  1963  a  military  Junta 
gimned  down  Diem  and  seized  the  reins  of 
power  in  the  southern  part  of  Vietnam.  On 
November  22,  John  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  With  new  leadership  in  two 
quarters,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  would  take  a  new  direction  or  that 
a  settlement  would  be  reached. 

However,  President  Johnson  continued  to 
send  men  and  material  to  Vietnam  because 
of  his  belief  In  the  "domino  theory."  And 
Dlem's  successors  were  no  more  anxious  than 
their  predecessor  had  been  to  relinquish  their 
power  to  another  group. 

Although  the  war  dragged  on,  its  nati^re 
changed  significantly  as  a  result  of  several 
developments.  Late  in  July,  1964,  southern 
vessels,  "covered"  by  American  destroyers, 
bombarded  some  northern  islands  and  at- 
tacked a  group  of  fishing  boats  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin.  In  retaliation,  northern  torpedo 
vessels  attacked  two  American  destroyers. 

ESCALATION 

Calling  the  action  unprovoked.  President 
Johnson  asked  for  the  power  to  "take  aU 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  further  aggression."  Without  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  not  realizing  the 
Implications  of  such  a  blank  check,  the  Sen- 
ate compUed  with  the  President's  request. 
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On  February  7,  1965  NLF  forces  launched 
a  surprise  raid  on  an  American  barracks  In 
Pleiku.  Deeming  a  reprisal  necessary.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  U.S.  planes  to  bomb 
the  north.  Shoving  Into  the  background  his 
campaign  references  to  the  undesirabillty  of 
a  "wider  war,"  the  President  continued  the 
bombing  raids  after  the  initial  retaliation. 

Escalation  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace.  In 
June,  President  Johnson  authorized  the  use 
of  American  troops  in  combat,  and  America's 
involvement  in  the  war  changed  dramatically. 
The  other  side's  forces  swelled  too  and  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  pump  more 
and  more  equipment  into  Vietnam. 

APPEASEMENT 

Dissent  within  the  United  States  became 
pronounced  and  assumed  a  critical  form. 
Stunned  by  the  showing  of  peace  candidate 
Eugene  McCarthy  in  New  Hampstiire  and 
challenged  by  Robert  Kennedy  as  well.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  decided  not  to  seek  re-election 
and  proceeded  to  de-escalate  the  war  within 
the  framework  of  tiis  political  philosophy. 

Former  Vice-President  Richard  Nixon 
emerged  victorious  in  November,  promising 
to  end  the  war  and  labeling  peace  his  prime 
objective.  Hoping  to  avoid  fury  of  both  hawks 
and  doves.  President  Nixon  too  de-escalated 
the  war  but  refused  to  end  It  dramatically. 
Nine  months  after  Nixon's  Inauguration. 
death  still  stalks  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
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MIRACLE  OP  EVANGELINE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  fan- 
fare is  currently  given  to  culture  and  cul- 
tural appreciation,  but  little  note  is  taken 
of  traditional  American  values. 

From  the  News  and  Courier,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  we  have  a  story  of  commu- 
nity action  in  the  traditional  American 
spirit  by  free  men  who  are  dedicated  to 
perpetuate  their  American  heritage. 

The  "Miracle  of  Evangeline"  is  a  short 
editorial  relating  how  parents  in  a  small 
Louisiana  community  have  struggled  to 
retain  their  God-given  rights  of  author- 
ity and  decision  concerning  their  chil- 
dren. Now  that  the  bureaucrats  in  Gov- 
ernment have  federalized  the  once  pub- 
lic schools,  this  commimity  has  converted 
a  cattle  auction  bam  into  an  independent 
center  of  education  boasting  an  enroll- 
ment of  some  2,500  ambitious  and  ear- 
nest young  people — the  type  who  seek 
and  will  suffer  to  atta^i  an  education. 

Perhaps  this  story  of  ingenuity,  and 
community  spirit  has  not  been  reported 
by  the  biased  and  prejudiced  national 
press  because  they  fear  the  example 
might  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others. 
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Citizens  banding  together  to  gain  free- 
dom at  considerable  personal  sacrifice, 
should  be  news — but  it  is  censored. 

Every  American  who  appreciates  the 
struggle  of  our  forefathers  against  tyr- 
anny will  join  in  complimenting  the 
Honorable  Mayner  Pontenot  and  his  fel- 
low Evangelinians  of  Ville  Platte.  La.,  for 
their  display  of  true  American  perse- 
verance and  courage.  We  wish  them  well, 
and  commend  them  for  keeping  alive  this 
flame  of  liberty,  no  matter  how  small, 
for  thier  i>osterity,  knowing  that  it  will 
blaze  again  across  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
from  the  News  and  Courier  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  so  that  all  our  col- 
leagues may  be  reminded  that  people 
who  are  determined  to  be  free  and  to 
plan  their  own  destiny  will  do  so,  not  be- 
cause of  Federal  programs.  Federal  aid 
or  someone  else's  idea.s — but  in  spite  of 
them. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Charleston   (S.C.)    News  and 

Courier,   Dec.   2,    1969] 

Miracle  Of  Evangeline 

From  a  roundabout  sotirce  we  have  ob- 
tained an  account  of  a  private  school  system 
established  by  citizens  of  Evangeline  Parish 
in  Louisiana.  The  system,  including  a  high 
school  housed  in  an  abandoned  cattle  auction 
barn,  is  serving  2.500  pupils.  The  elementary 
department,  boused  in  various  buUdings 
throughout  the  parish,  has  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  1.800,  and  more  than  600  are  in 
the  high  school. 

Mayner  Fontenot  of  Ville  Platte,  La.,  baa 
said  in  a  letter,  which  was  passed  on  to  us, 
that  little  publicity  has  been  given  to  this 
effort  by  citizens  of  a  rural  region.  In  a  two- 
week  period  they  contributed  more  than 
$300,000  to  set  up  an  alternative  school 
system  to  the  public  schools,  which  had  been 
forced  by  court  order  to  comply  with  federal 
guidelines. 

"It  Is  my  opinion,"  Mr.  Pontenot  wrote, 
"that  something  has  transpired  to  prevent 
the  television  stations  and  larger  newspapers 
from  publicizing  otur  efforts  to  retain  our 
God-given  right  of  choosing  how  to  educate 
our  children.  Having  only  a  small  weekly 
newspaper  in  our  area,  I  am  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve that  these  larger  newspapers  will  be 
generous  enough  to  print  our  efforts  .  .  .  We 
have  set  the  pace  for  our  state,  and  for  my- 
self, I  wouldn't  trade  places  with  any  other 
citizen  of  this  nation." 

A  summary  of  the  campaign  to  establish 
this  "Instant"  school  system — accomplished 
In  about  six  weeks — is  entitled  "The  Miracle 
of  Evangeline — Fruit  from  Our  Lab<»-."  It 
tells  about  volunteer  work  by  carpenters, 
truck  drivers,  painters,  plumbers,  laborers, 
poor  and  wealthy,  parents  and  children,  who 
worked  and  planned. 

"Dedicated  teachers  who  had  come  forth 
to  Join  us  worked  18  hours  per  day,"  the 
document  reports,  "put  their  skills  and  ex- 
perience in  high  gear  to  recruit  teachers  and 
to  plan  a  system  of  education  second  to  none. 
Realizing  that  they  would  have  shortages  of 
both  equipment  and  faclUtlee,  they  achieved 
magnitude  with  what  they  bad  .  .  .  Our  giant 
had  then  fed  its  appetite  for  learning  .  .  . 
We  win  have  unsurpassed  school  spirit  in 
our  academy  and  will  be  demanding  of  our 
teachers.  And  they  will  send  out  into  our 
society  true  Americans  dedicated  to  the  sur- 
vival of  their  country." 

We  pass  along  this  story,  which  was  news 
to  us,  tot  the  information  of  readers  and  the 
Inspiration  of  the  public.  Evangeline  Parish 
is  not  a  rich  territory  In  money.  Obviously  It 
Is  populated  by  people  who  care,  a  force 
greater  than  money. 
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THE  OMBUDSMAN  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WnCOKSZN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  by  Kent  M.  Weeks,  the  College  of 
Wooster,  titled  "Public  Servants  in  the 
New  Zealand  Ombudsman  System"  ap- 
I>eared  in  the  November-December  Issue 
of  Public  Administration  Review. 

The  article  brings  up  points  favorable 
to  an  ombudsman  system  that  could  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States: 

PvBLic  Servants  in  thx  New  Zealand 
Ombudsman  Ststem 

(By  Kent  M.  Weeks) 
(Note. — An  Investigation  of  the  effects  of 
the  New  Zealand  Ombudsman's  Office  on  de- 
partment beads  and  public  servants  was 
carried  out  by  Interviews,  a  mailed  ques- 
tionnaire, and  an  Inspection  of  the  Ombuds- 
man's complaint  flies.  It  was  found  that  the 
apprehensions  expressed  by  public  servants 
when  the  Ombudsman  was  first  proposed  In 
1961  have  not  materialized.  There  has  been 
a  change  In  attitude  among  public  servants 
themselves  who  acknowledge  that  the 
Ombudsman  has  not  mpalred  staff  efficiency 
or  candor.  The  support  for  the  Institution 
expressed  by  public  servants  Is  due  to  the 
Impartiality  of  the  Ombudsman  himself;  the 
small  proportion  of  the  complaints  Investi- 
gated by  the  Ombudsman  that  ar^  found  to 
be  valid;  the  fact  that  his  investigations  have 
not  Impaired  efficiency;  and  the  fact  that 
public  servants  themselves  are  using  the 
Ombudsman  Office  to  appeal  their  own  per- 
sonal grievances.) 

Concern  about  the  Increaslnlg  Influence 
of  government  <ver  the  life  of  a  citizen  has 
prompted  a  quest  for  protective  devices  to  in- 
sure that  the  citizen  receives  fair  treatment 
from  administrative  authorities.  The  Scandi- 
navian institution,  Ombudsman,  adopted  by 
New  Zealand  In  1982,  has  caught  the 
Imagination  of  administrators,  legislators, 
political  scientists,  and  lawyers.'  The  Om- 
budsman is  an  Impartial  government  officer 
who  reviews  complaints  from  citizens  against 
administrative  decisions.  With  access  to  de- 
partmental files,  he  has  the  power  to  criticize 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  de- 
partments; he  has  no  powers  of  enforcement. 
Proponents  of  the  system  see  the  Ombuds- 
man as  a  nonpoUtlcal  and  easily  accessible 
channel  to  be  used  by  the  citizens  in  chal- 
lenging the  fairness — not  merely  the 
legality — of  an  administrative  ruling. 

The  functioning  of  the  Ombudsman  Office 
In  New  Zealand  affords  some  interesting  data 
regarding  two  areas  of  inquiry.'  First,  have 
the  Investigations  and  findings  of  the  Om- 
budsman Impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  pub- 
lic service?  And  second,  how  do  the  public 
servants  themselves  view  the  Ombudsman 
system? 

In  the  United  States  the  response  to  the 
Ombudsman  proposals  have  been  glacial.' 
It  appears  that  some  legislators  and  public 
servants  approve  what  they  see  on  the  sur- 
face, but.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iceberg,  are 
fearful  of  what  lurks  below.  Legislators  are 
apprehensive  lest  the  Ombudsman  under- 
mine their  own  casework  function  that  pro- 
vides a  vital  link  to  their  constituencies.  Civil 
servants  see  the  Ombudsman  as  detrimental 
to  staff  efficiency  and  as  an  antlbureaucratic 
office  undercutUng  their  authority.  And  there 
is  a  general  apprehension  about  adding 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  governments 
already  overburdened  by  what  some  critics 
think  Is  excessive  bureaucracy. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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However,  none  of  these  apprehensions  are 
BUb«t&ntlated  by  the  New  Zealand  experl- 
enoe.*  A  questionnaire  designed  to  elicit 
opinion  regarding  structural  and  functional 
aspects  of  the  Ombudsman  system  was  sent 
to  each  of  the  42  heads  of  departments  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ombudsman  Office 
and  to  a  random  sample  of  45  public  serv- 
ants In  these  departments.  Thirty-three  (79 
per  cent)  of  the  department  heads  and  29 
(64  per  cent)  of  the  randomly  selected  pubUc 
servants  returned  completed  questionnaires. 
Certain  beads  of  departments  and  public 
servants,  some  of  whom  had  responded  and 
some  of  whom  had  not,  were  Interviewed  In 
New  Zealand. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  change  In 
attitude  among  public  servants  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  initial  opposition  of  the  public 
servants  to  the  Ombudsman  proposal  has 
been  supplanted  by  support  for  the  Insti- 
tution by  aU  but  a  few  public  sMvants  for 
several  reasons:  the  skillful  drafting  of  the 
legislation.  In  which  certain  public  servants 
played  an  Important  role;  the  Impartiality 
of  the  Ombudsman  himself;  the  small  pro- 
portion of  complaints  Investigated  by  the 
Ombudsman  that  are  found  to  be  valid; ' 
the  fact  that  his  Investigations  have  not  Im- 
paired efficiency;  and  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic servants  themselves  are  using  the  Om- 
budsman Office  to  appeal  their  own  griev- 
ances pertinent  to  personnel  matters. 

EFFECT    OP   THE    OMBUDSMAN    ON 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  effect  of  the  Ombudsman  system  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration,  on  the 
relationship  between  departments  and  their 
cabinet  overseers,  and  on  the  public  Image 
of  the  administration  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  debate.  In  New  Zealand,  where  the 
government  is  the  largest  single  employer," 
the    department    head    wields    considerable 
power.   The  permanent  head  provides   con- 
tinuity when  governments  change;    and  as 
advisor  to  his  political  mentor,  the  minister 
In  charge  of  his  department,  he  aids  In  pre- 
paring legislation,  offering  proposals  for  new 
legislation,   and   speech   writing.    Not    only 
must  he  be  a  capable  administrator,  but  he 
is  expected  to  draw  attention  to  the  political 
Implications  of  his  recommendations.  There 
Is  a  shared   Interest.   Minister  and  depart- 
ment head  have  a  stake  In  the  output  and 
image  of  the  department.  Although  decisions 
of  ministers  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the 
Ombudsman,  the  recommendations  made  to 
a  mimster  by  a  department  may  be  reviewed.' 
When  reviewing  a  complaint,  the  Ombuds- 
man' deals  directly  with  the  department 
bead,  who  assigns  the  complaint  to  a  top- 
level  officer.  The  complaint  Is  then  shot  out 
to  a  field  Oliver  who  writes  a  summary  of  the 
facts  and  his  analysis  of  the  case.  The  field 
report,  and  In  some  cases  the  original  file. 
Is  then  reviewed  by  the  Officer  assigned  to 
the  case  who  then  recasts  the  answer  to  the 
Ombudsman.  The  Ombudsman  functions  as 
mediator  between  complainant  and  depart- 
ment head.  If  the  Ombudsman  finds  that  a 
complaint  is  Justified,  he  then  negotiates  with 
the  department  head  In  an  attempt  to  find  a 
solution  acceptable  to  both  department  head 
and    complainant.    Three-quarters    of    the 
Justified  complaints  are  reconciled  in  this 
manner  prior  to  a  formal  recommendation 
being  Issued  by  the  Ombudsman. 

There  Is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  Ombudsman  has  had  an 
Indirect  effect  upon  complaint  review  within 
the  departments.  The  Ombudsman  himself 
once  advised:  "The  decisions  of  the  Om- 
budsman Office  has  encouraged  departmental 
officers  to  take  great  care  In  the  exercise  of 
discretionary  powers  which  were  final  and  not 
open  to  challenge  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Office."  »  Seventy-three  percent  of  the 
permanent  heads  and  79  per  cent  of  the  pub- 
lic servants  supported  his  statement."  One 
department  head  noted  that  the  Ombuds- 
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man  "is  an  Influence  on  Judgments — his  ex- 
istence makes  officials  more  cautious  in 
reaching  decisions  which  can  have  a  serloiu 
effect  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Individu- 
als." A  labour  MP  observed  that  the  mere 
existence  of  the  Office  "is  an  Indication 
to  public  servants  that  they  must  be  rather 
more  cautious  In  the  exercise  of  discretion 
than  they  would  be  if  they  did  not  know 
there  was  someone  who  could  query  the  exer- 
cise of  their  discretion."  "  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  discretion  Is  crucial. 
When  given  six  choices,  department  heads! 
public  servante  and  MP's  ranked  lack  of 
flexibility  in  applying  legislation  and  govern- 
ment regulations  to  particular  situations,  in- 
adequate reasons  given  for  decisions,  delay  in 
reaching  a  decision  and  unfairness  as  the 
four  most  Important  causes  of  complaints 
against  administrative  decisions.  Not  one 
respondent  listed  corruption  as  a  source  of 
complaints.  The  data  suggests  that  the 
largest  portion  of  complaints  arise,  not  be- 
cause the  citizen  feels  that  a  public  servant 
has  abridged  the  law,  but  because  the  law  hag 
been  applied  unfairly  or  unwisely  In  a  par- 
ticular situation. 

Certain  departments  may  now  be  spending 
more  time  In  keeping  records  In  anticipa- 
tion of  review  by  the  Ombudsman.  In  the 
United  States  records  made  In  anticipation  of 
review  are  known  as  "Pearl  Harbor  Piles." 
One  department  head  noted  that  his  field 
offices  are  spending  more  time  on  cases,  be- 
cause they  are  attempting  to  keep  a  com- 
plete record,  including  notations  of  tele- 
phone conversations.  Another  department 
head  suggests  that  the  Ombudsman  system 
Is  not  Inexpensive,  for  one  of  his  assistants 
spends  a  large  portion  of  his  time  foUowlug 
up  each  complaint  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment. But  the  general  view  of  department 
heads  and  public  servants  is  that  the  Om- 
budsman system  has  not  resulted  In  Increased 
record  keeping  for  them.  Only  four  depart- 
ments are  spending  more  time  keeping  rec- 
ords, and  all  but  three  of  these  note  that  the 
added  record  keeping  is  a  worthwhile  ex- 
penditure of  time.  Although  the  public  serv- 
ants have  not  been  consumed  with  additional 
record-keeping  duties,  departmental  officers 
at  the  top  level  are  probably  spending  more 
time  in  reviewing  the  complaints  than  they 
wotild  If  the  citizen  himself  had  submitted 
the  complaint  directly  to  the  department. 

The  effect  of  the  Ombudsman  upon  the 
complaint  review  workload  borne  by  the  de- 
partments has  been  negligible.  The  number 
of  complaints  addressed  directly  to  public 
servants  has  not  decreased  since  the  advent 
of  the  Ombudsman.  By  their  own  admission, 
very  few  department  heads  or  public  servants 
has  ever  suggested  to  a  complainant  that  he 
see  the  Ombudsman."  Moreover,  none  of  the 
department  heads  or  public  servants  have 
selected  as  a  reason  for  having  an  Ombuds- 
man Office:  "to  relieve  members  of  the  pub- 
lic service  of  processing  some  citizen  com- 
plaints." However,  one  department  head 
has  noted  that  the  Ombudsman  might  have 
discouraged  certain  perennial  complain- 
ers:  "Some  real  old  troubleshooters  have 
resigned." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Ombuds- 
man's access  to  all  records  kept  by  depart- 
ments, Including  Internal  departmental  com- 
ments, might  Impair  the  staff  efficiency  and 
candor  of  public  servants.  Documents  might 
have  to  be  cleaned  up  prior  to  being  placed 
In  the  files,  and  public  servants  might  be  re- 
strained in  expressing  themselves  frankly 
out  of  concern  that  some  day  the  Ombuds- 
man might  review  the  flle.  Yet  this  sugges- 
tion is  rejected  by  department  heads  and 
public  servants. 

It  appears  that  department  heads  and  pub- 
lic servants  themselves  do  not  think  that  the 
Ombudsman  has  affected  efficiency.  When 
asked  what  effect  the  Ombudsman  has  had 
upon  efficiency,  none  of  the  respondents  In- 
dictate  that  the  public  service  has  become  less 
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efficient.  When  asked  their  attitude  about  the 
ombudsman  Office,  respondents  rank  "inter- 
feres with  the  efficiency  of  the  public  terv- 
Ice,"  sixth  of  seven  choices.  The  charge 
beard  during  the  debate  on  the  legislation, 
that  an  Ombudsman  Is  antladmlnlstratlon. 
Is  supported  by  only  two  department  heads 
and  no  public  servants.  The  Ombudsman  has 
explained  his  own  Intent:  "The  Ombudsman 
Is  not  concerned  to  try  to  find  fault  if  no 
fault  exists;  and  It  has  proved  necessary  to 
advise  a  few  complainants.  In  quite  forceful 
terms,  that  they  should  cease  groundless  at- 
tacks on  Departments  or  officials." 

The  New  Zealand  experience  suggests  that 
an  Ombudsman  need  not  Impair  efficiency 
and  that  he  may  enhance  the  image  of  the 
public  service.  His  Investigations  reveal  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  complaints  are 
justified.  The  Ombudsman  has  publicly 
praised  the  public  service  and  exonerated 
particular  public  servants  who  have  been  the 
object  of  unsubstantiated  charges  by  citl- 
lens.  The  Ombudsman  suggests  that  because 
"thorough  and  Independent  Investigation  of 
allegations  of  malpractice  establishes  that 
those  allegations  are  unfounded,  the  Office 
act  as  a  valuable  shield  to  the  administra- 
tion  "  » 

The  establishment  of  the  Ombudsman  Of- 
fice may  have  contributed  to  the  Improved 
public  service  image.''  There  may  be  other 
explanations,  but  In  1966  the  State  Services 
Commission  acknowledged  that  the  "reports 
of  the  Ombudsman  have  also  shown,  and 
done  much  to  bring  home  to  the  general 
public,  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
fair  play  exists  among  public  servants."  '* 
The  Sweidlsh  Ombudsman  has  suggested  that 
at  the  least,  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  dis- 
gruntled citizen  Is  shifted  from  the  depart- 
ment to  the  Ombudsman." 

The  Public  Service  Association,  once  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  Office,  has  not  failed  to 
xise  the  Ombudsman's  flndlngs  in  Its  public 
relations  efforts.  The  Association  proudly 
points  to  the  small  proportion  of  complaints 
found  to  be  Justifled  and  to  the  fact  that  no 
complaint  where  personal  charges  have  been 
nutde  against  a  public  servant  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Ombudsman.  The  foregoing 
discussion  bears  directly  upon  the  remarkable 
change  in  attitude  of  the  public  servants  to- 
ward the  Ombudsman  system. 

ATTITUDE  OF  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  TOWARD  TRK 
OMBUDSMAN   STSTEM 

The  Public  Service  Association,  pressure 
group  for  the  46,000  permanent  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  public  service,  set  the  tone  for 
the  debate  on  the  Ombudsman  legislation 
In  Its  editorial  In  the  Pu}}lic  Service  Journal 
In  August  1961: 

"The  Parliamentary  Commissioner  (Om- 
budsman) for  Investigations  Bill,  now  before 
Parliament  Is  sheer  humbug.  It  Is  half  baked. 
It  panders  to  sectional  prejudice — those  di- 
rected against  officialdom.  If  It  works  at  all 
It  will  cause  confusion  and  dlsgruntlement. 
...  It  Is  a  hoary  Institution  Introduced  In 
primitive  Sweden  a  century  and  a  half  ago."  " 

The  Association  raised  several  objections 
when  the  legislation  was  flrst  introduced  and 
again  In  testimony  to  the  parliamentary 
committee  which  reviewed  the  legislation  In 
August  1962.  The  Association  opposed  the 
exclusion  of  ministers'  devlslons  from  the 
Ombudsman's  review,  for  It  was  feared  that 
a  department  "could  flnd  itself  in  an  embar- 
rassing position  In  having  to  defend  a  de- 
cision which  was  not  Its  own  while,  appar- 
ently, being  at  the  same  time  precluded  from 
making  the  full  facts  known  without  the 
consent  of  Its  Minister.""  It  was  argued 
that  the  bill  appeared  to  be  aimed  at  Indi- 
vidual acts  of  public  servants,  which  properly 
should  be  dealt  with  within  the  departments. 
The  Association  was  concerned  about  the 
limited  protections  granted  to  public  servants 
who  were  involved  in  the  Ombudsman's  in- 
vestigations. A  public  servant  was  entitled  to 
a  hearing  before  the  Ombudsman  only  if  he 
was  to  be  criticized;  yet  It  was  argued  that 
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"circumstances  could  arise  In  which  an  ofll- 
cw's  reputation  could  be  affected  by  tbe 
Commissioner's  reports  whether  he  was  spe- 
cifically mentioned  In  It  or  not."*  Finally, 
the  Association  argued  that  the  bill  should 
be  expanded  to  cover  decisions  of  local  gov- 
ernment bodies — where  the  need  for  review 
was  greater — that  were  financed  by  the  na- 
tional government.*' 

But  the  tune  has  changed.  The  Public  Serv- 
ice Association  acknowledged  as  early  as  1965 : 
"It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
office  of  Ombudsman  is  not  necessarily  the 
trap  for  pubUc  servants  which  many  of 
us  feared  when  It  was  first  established." " 
The  change  in  opinion  about  tbe  Ombuds- 
man is  most  notable  among  the  department 
heads.  If  they  had  been  asked  to  vote  on 
the  Ombudsman  legislation  In  1962,  ten  per- 
manent heads  and  five  public  servants  say 
they  would  have  voted  against  the  act.  Yet, 
by  1967,  only  two  permanent  beads  and  four 
public  servants  Indicate  they  would  oppose 
a  proposal  for  an  Ombudsman.  All  members 
of  both  g^ups  Indicate  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  Ombudsman  Office  Is  op- 
erating, with  the  exception  of  one  perma- 
nent head  who  has  consistently  noted  his 
dissatisfaction  with  tbe  Office. 

There  Is  some  division  of  opinion  regarding 
the  need  for  the  Office.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  house-review  procedures  already  op- 
erating in  many  departments  provide  ade- 
quate channels  for  complaint  review.  How- 
ever, the  Ombudsman  and  many  MP's 
suggest  that  once  decisions  are  made,  impar- 
tial review  at  higher  levels  within  the  depart- 
ment is  difficult  to  achieve."  Moreover,  where 
an  administrative  official  Is  given  discretion- 
ary authority  to  make  decisions  regarding 
the  interpretation  and  Implementation  of 
legislation,  supervision  by  a  minister  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  department  heads  and  24  per  cent  oi  the 
public  servants  indicate  that  an  a{>peal  to  an 
administrative  official  is  the  moet  effective 
method  for  influencing  an  administrative  de- 
cision, whereas  39  percent  of  the  department 
heads  and  48  per  cent  of  the  public  servants 
Indicate  an  appeal  to  the  Ombudsman  Is 
most  effective.  In  any  event.  It  appears  that 
Impartial  review  by  tbe  Ombudsman  does  fa- 
cilitate a  final  disposition  at  complaints. 
Rarely  do  complainants  whose  complaints 
have  been  found  unjustified  by  the  Ombuds- 
man turn  to  other  grievance  channels.  Only 
one  public  servant  Indicates  that  a  complain- 
ant turned  down  by  the  Ombudsman  has 
appealed  to  him  for  redress  of  the  same  com- 
plaint. Nonetheless,  39  per  cent  of  the  per- 
manent heads  and  17  per  cent  at  tbe  pubUc 
servants  say  that  continuation  of  the  office 
Is  uiLlmportant;  9  per  cent  of  the  permanent 
heads  and  13  per  cent  of  the  public  servants 
say  that  the  Office  should  be  abolished. 

Among  department  heads,  attitudes  toward 
the  Ombudsman  Office  fall  into  one  of  three 
dimensions.  Most  department  heads,  who  aay 
that  investigations  by  the  Ombudsman  "per- 
mit better  understanding  of  official  action." 
are  supportive  of  the  Office.  In  effect,  the 
goals  of  the  department  and  tbe  Ombudsman, 
namely  sound  administration,  are  congruent. 
Repeatedly  the  word  "safety  valve"  is  men- 
tioned; the  Ombudsman  is  an  alternative 
outlet  for  the  "aggrieved  person  who  cannot 
see  that  the  department's  decision  is  fair  and 
In  accord  with  the  law."  There  are  a  few 
permanent  heads  who  are  moderately  sup- 
portive of  the  Ombudsman  because  of  what 
he  has  not  found.  He  has  largely  dispelled 
notions  about  graft  and  corruption  in  the 
public  service  and  he  has  "proved  In  practice 
to  be  no  friend  of  the  snipers."  There  are  a 
few  department  heads,  not  supportive,  who 
simply  tolerate  the  Office — described  once  as 
"an  experiment  in  progressive  political  sci- 
ence"— and  try  to  stay  as  far  away  as  possible. 

One  final  point  deserves  attention.  The 
change  In  attitude  of  public  servants  toward 
the  Ombudsman  Is  partly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  using  the  Ombudsman 
system  to  appeal  grievances  about  working 
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conditions,  promotions,  and  transfers.  In  fact 
pubUc  servants  represent  the  ■eooiKl  largwt 
group  of  complainants.  And  the  percentage  of 
complaints  inveatlgated  found  to  be  jnsUfled 
Is  somewhat  higher  than  the  overaU  percent- 
age." The  Public  Service  Association  has  en- 
dorsed repeatedly  the  Ombudsman's  review  of 
personnel  complaints  from  public  servants, 
and  its  general  secretary  distributes  annually 
to  Its  field  staff  a  memorandum  reviewing 
cases  In  which  the  Ombudaatan  baa  set  forth 
guidelines  for  dealing  wltb  peraonnel  prob- 
lems of  public  servants.  Altho\igh  the  State 
Services  Commission  Is  opposed  to  Ombuds- 
manlc  review  of  complaints  from  public  serv- 
ants— on  grounds  that  the  Ombudsman  Is 
provided  to  enable  citizens  to  complain  about 
administrative  decisions,  not  to  serve  as  an 
additional  appeal  authority  between  pubUc 
servants  and  tbelr  government  employers — 
the  department  heads  and  public  servants.are 
opposed  to  excluding  their  complaints  from 
review  by  the  Ombudsman. 

In  New  Zealand  public  servants  have  bene- 
fited from  the  Ombudsman  system.  Even 
though  the  chief  value  of  the  Institution  Is  In 
Its  service  to  the  citizen  complainant,  the 
effect  of  the  system's  operation  cm  the  pub- 
lic servants  has  been  far  from  onerous.  The 
flndlngs  of  the  Ombudsman  have  enhanced 
the  image  of  tbe  public  service.  Even  if  that 
feature  of  the  system  which  allows  for  re- 
view of  complaints  submitted  by  public  serv- 
ants were  deleted  from  proposals  In  this 
country,  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  pub- 
lic servants  to  support  the  transference  of 
tbe  system.  The  Introduction  of  an  Ombuds- 
man system  to  facilitate  Increased  respon- 
siveness by  administrators  to  the  needs  of  tbe 
citizen  need  not  diminish  efficiency.  For  the 
citizen  and  for  the  public  servant,  the  Om- 
budsman may  prove  to  be  a  significant  In- 
stitutional Innovation  for  aflordlag  both 
political  responsiveness  and  administrative 
efficiency. 

FOOTNOTES 

'For  a  review  of  some  of  the  literature  on 
the  Ombudsman,  see  the  Public  Aouxnis- 
TRATioN  Review,  Charles  S.  Ascher.  "The 
Grievance  Man  or  Ombudsmanla,"  Vol.  XXVn 
(June  1967),  pp.  174-178.  Two  other  com- 
prehensive works  have  been  published :  Stan- 
ley V.  Anderson  (ed.),  Ombudsman  for 
American  Government?  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1968),  anrt  Eoy  V. 
Pell  (ed.),  "The  Ombudsman  or  Citizen's 
Defender:  A  Modem  Institution.'*  The  An- 
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and  Social  Science  (May  1968) . 

•The  research  for  this  study,  part  of  a 
larger  study  on  the  New  Zealand  Ombuds- 
man System,  was  conducted  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1967  in  New  Zealand.  The  financial 
support  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
through  Grant  No.  GS-1627  for  improving 
doctoral  dissertation  research  In  poUtical  sci- 
ence is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  tbe  au- 
thor. 

'  AccOTdlng  to  Walter  Gellhom,  In  the  last 
five  years,  some  47  state  legislatures  have  had 
Ombudsman  proposals  before  them.  See  "The 
Ombudsman's  Relevance  to  American  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs,"  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  Vol.  64  (February  1968),  p.  134.  in 
only  one  state,  Hawaii,  has  a  proposal  been 
enacted,  and  there  the  office  has  remained 
imfunded  and  unstafled  lor  over  a  year.  There 
has  been  Ombudsman  legislation  pending  In 
Congress  since  1965. 

*  Members  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament 
responding  to  a  questionnaire  indicated  that 
their  caseload  has  not  been  diminished  since 
the  advent  of  the  Ombudsman  and  that  they 
are  processmg  complaints  as  before. 

'For  tbe  period  October  1,  1962,  to  March 
31,  1967,  of  tbe  complaints  fully  Investigated, 
18  per  cent  were  catalogued  as  Justifled.  How- 
ever, 64  per  cent  of  the  complaints  submit- 
ted to  the  Office  were  not  Investigated  for 
lack  of  Jurisdiction  or  other  reasons;  hence, 
of  the  total  complaints  submitted  to  the 
Ombudsman,  only  8  per  cent  were  catalogued 
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as  Justified.  In  other  countries,  about  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  complaints  fully  investigated 
are  found  to  be  valid.  For  comparative  data 
see  Kent  M.  Weeks,  A  Comparative  Analysis 
of  the  CitHl  Ombudanum  Offices  <n  Denmark, 
Finland,  New  Zealand,  Norway  and  Sweden 
(Berkeley,  Calif.:  Institute  of  Oovernmental 
Studies,  University  of  California,  January 
1967). 

°Tbe  State  Services  Commission,  formerly 
called  the  Public  Service  Commission,  em- 
ployed 68,842  persons  In  1967,  about  2.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  as  compared 
with  about  1.6  per  cent  employed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  In  the  United  States.  There 
are  additional  state  employees  not  under  the 
State  Services  Commission. 

*  This  compromise  was  obtained  so  that  the 
"constitutional"  principle  of  ministerial  re- 
Bponsibility  to  Parliament  would  not  be 
vit^lated  by  the  Interposition  of  the  Om- 
budsman. 

■The  New  Zealand  Ombudsman,  Sir  Quy 
Powles,  Is  an  attorney  (although  the  Om- 
budsman legislation  does  not  require  that 
the  appointee  be  an  attorney)  who  had  had 
military  experience  and  experience  In  gov- 
ernment most  recently  as  High  Commissioner 
to  Western  Samoa  and  to  India.  His  staS 
consists  of  an  administration  assistant,  for- 
merly with  the  New  Zealand  Army;  a  legal 
officer,  who  Is  an  attorney  and  who  had 
served  as  legal  officer  to  the  State  Services 
Commission;  an  investigator,  formerly  a  Brit- 
ish citizen  employed  In  the  colonial  office; 
and  two  clerk-typists. 

•O.  Powles,  "The  Citizen's  Rights  Against 
the  Modern  State,  and  Its  Responsibilities  to 
Him,"  International  and  Comparative  Law 
Quarterly.  Vol.  13  (1964),  p.  785. 

'"When  data  from  the  questionnaire  Is 
cited,  the  term  "public  servants"  is  used  to 
refer  to  the  group  of  randomly  chosen  pub- 
lic servants. 

>'  Mr.  Flnlay,  New  Zealand  Parliament, 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  May  18, 
1967,  p.  648. 

"For  a  two-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1967,  only  six  permanent  heads  and  nine  pub- 
lic servants  recalled  referring  complaints  to 
the  Ombudsman;  they  made  such  a  sug- 
gestion a  total  of  3S  times. 

^*  Report  of  the  Ombudsman  for  the  year 
ended    31    March   1964    (Wellington,    N.Z.: 
Government  Printer,  1964) ,  p.  6. 
"  Ibid. 

"  In  any  event,  46  per  cent  of  the  perma- 
nent heads  and  50  per  cent  of  the  public 
servants  Indicated  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ombudsman  OfBce,  the  attitude 
o<  the  public  toward  the  public  service  was 
more  favorable.  None  thought  the  public 
Attitude  was  less  favorable. 

"  Report  of  the  State  Services  Commission 
for  the  year  ended  31  March  1965  (Welling- 
ton, N.Z.;  Oovernment  Printer,  1965),  p.  6. 

"See  the  remarks  of  Alfred  Bexellus  In 
U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, Om.btidsman,  Hearings,  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, United  States  Senate,  89th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  1966,  p.  19. 

" "  'ombudsman'  Bill  Sieer  Humbug," 
Public  Service  Journal,  Vol.  48  (August  1961 ) , 
p.  2. 

"New  Zealand  Public  Service  Association, 
"Submissions  of  the  New  Zealand  Public 
Service  Association,  to  the  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Statutes  Revision  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,"  unpub- 
lished mimeo.,  August  8.  1962. 
-■"  Ibid. 

■>The  legislation  excludes  from  the  Om- 
budsman's review  decisions  of  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  most  complaints  from  mili- 
tary personnel,  the  decisions  of  judicial  offi- 
cers, and  decisions  of  certain  other  depart- 
ments. Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  depart- 
ment heads  and  93  per  cent  of  public 
servants  Indicate  that  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Ombudsman  Office  should  be  extended 
to  local  government  agencies  that  are  fl- 
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nanced  by  the  national  government.  An 
amendment  to  the  Ombudsman  Act  was 
adopted  In  December  1968,  giving  the  Om- 
budsman Office  limited  Jurisdiction  over 
education  boards  and  hospital  boards  based 
on  the  rationale  that  these  local  agencies 
receive  the  bulk  of  their  financing  from  the 
national  government. 

=^  Public  Service  Journal.  Vol.  52  (July 
1965).  p.  1. 

''Of  the  56  complaints  classified  as  Jus- 
tified by  the  Ombudsman  during  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1967,  12  complainants  had 
contacted  a  departmental  officer  and  had 
failed  to  obtain  redress  prior  to  submitting 
their  complaints  to  the  Ombudsman. 

"  Of  the  77  complaints  against  the  State 
Services  Commission  during  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1,  1962,  to  March  31,  1967,  and  fully 
Investigated,  22,  or  29  per  cent,  have  been 
classified  as  Justified,  as  compared  to  18 
per  cent  for  all  of  the  Ombudsman's  inves- 
tigations. 


December  8,  1969 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  JUSTICE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   tNOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  editorial  comment  concerning  the 
Haynsworth  rejection  by  the  Senate,  I 
believe  that  Owen  Hansen  of  the 
Lebanon,  Ind.,  reporter,  has  come  up  with 
the  most  pertinent  observation. 

In  a  satirical  approach  to  a  serious 
subject,  Owen  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

As  the  Indiana  writer  suggests,  the 
Senate  is  looking  for  someone  who  can 
walk  on  water. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Making  of  a  Justice 
(By  Owen  Hansen) 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  defeat  of 
Clement  Haynsworth  as  a  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Senate  says  it  will  suggest  that  more 
stringent  rules  be  mandatory  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  future  Judges.  This  would  Insure  that 
the  background  of  the  nominee  is  perfectly 
clean. 

I  suggest  that  the  candidate  be  nominated 
at  birth.  This  method  would  permit  the 
mother  and  father  to  stop  the  future  Jurist 
from  engaging  in  such  nefarioiis  activities 
as  playing  marbles  as  a  kid,  buying  up  any 
properties  when  at  the  Monopoly  table  at 
home  and  dating  until  he  is  27. 

Should  any  free  soap  samples  be  sent  to 
the  nominee's  home  by  mail,  a  watchful 
mother  can  immediately  report  same  to  the 
postal  authorities  to  assure  there  will  be  no 
later  accusations  of  payola. 

Should  the  Infant  be  brought  up  knowing 
that  someday  he  will  be  called  on  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent,  he 
can  pave  his  path  ahead  of  time  by  never 
visiting  the  South,  by  working  his  way 
through  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  and 
serving  then  for  a  tenure  on  the  NAACP's 
policy  committee. 

The  Supreme  Court  Justice  of  the  future 
should  be  made  to  be  bom  in  a  manger  and 
wear  a  halo  over  his  head. 

He  should  spend  his  years  from  16  to  35 
In  a  monastery  of  the  Redemptionlst  Order 
and  be  vaccinated  daily  against  the  disease 
of  temptation. 

And  then  the  final  day  comes  when  the 
future  Jurist  takes  his  test  before  Congress 
to  see  whether  he  Is  fit  to  serve  on  the 
nation's  highest  court.  If  he  can  walk  on 
water,  he's  in.  If  he  sinks,  he  can  then 
Join  the  renown  law  firm  of  Fortas  and 
Haynsworth. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASES  AND 
SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  vei7 
much  pleased  to  learn  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  ap- 
proved a  15-percent  rise  in  social  secu- 
rity payments  as  provided  in  a  bill  I 
introduced  some  time  ago. 

This  bill  should  give  some  much  needed 
relief  to  social  security  recipients  but,  of 
course,  it  is  far  from  being  adequate, 
when  one  considers  that  the  minimum 
payments  are  $55  per  month. 

However,  I  feel  that  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, much  higher  increases  are 
warranted,  but  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  15-percent  increase  would  probably 
be  signed  by  the  President,  whereas  a 
higher  increase,  such  as  I  was  prepared 
to  support,  might  not  be. 

In  any  event,  I  think  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  we  have  a  social  secu- 
rity pajrment  scale  that  will  do  justice 
to  many  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
System. 

I  believe  that  our  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  at  a  very  early  date, 
should  inaugurate  full  hearings  to  over- 
haul the  social  security  and  medicare 
laws  to  provide  better  coordination  and 
more  realistic  benefits  that  will  reflect 
the  sharp  increases  in  our  price  levels 
and  cost  of  living.  All  social  security  pro- 
grams should  be  bracketed  under  one 
statutory  roof. 

I  again  urge  our  appropriate  House 
committees  to  give  painstaking  consid- 
eration to  the  very  serious  problems 
stemming  from  increased  needs  through- 
out the  Nation  of  modem,  hospital  ac- 
commodations at  reasonable  rates,  since 
the  current  situation  affecting  hospitals, 
rates,  health  plans,  and  the  capacity  of 
many  people  to  afford  and  pay  escalated 
hospital  and  related  costs  gives  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  challenging  problems 
we  face. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  must  make 
a  broadside  attack  upon  these  problems, 
and  come  up  with  suitable  legislation 
that  will  effectively  solve  them  on  a  long- 
run  basis  that  will  coordinate  various  so- 
cial programs. 

Further  delay  in  this  field  will  lead 
not  only  to  hopeless  confusion,  but  to 
intolerable  aggravation  of  the  problems 
arising  from  lack  of  modernized,  hospi- 
tal accommodations,  care  and  treatment, 
and  the  rapid,  sharp  increases  in  costs 
in  these  areas. 

I  hope  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  and 
the  committees  concerned  in  these  areas 
will  take  early  action  to  come  up  with 
a  broad,  comprehensive  revision  and 
consolidation  of  current  laws  to  provide 
the  authority  and  the  funds  needed  to 
put  these  great  social  programs  in 
proper  perspective  and  provide  suitable, 
effective  relief,  and  insure  the  best  mod- 
em care  and  the  means  to  pay  for  it, 
to  those  who  are  currently  finding  it  in- 
creasingly impossible  to  do  so  under 
present  conditions.  This  is  a  subject  of 
primary  priority  that  cannot  be  de- 
ferred and  face  further  deterioration. 


/ 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
HUGHES,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

The  Reverend  John  T.  Tavlarides, 
dean,  St.  Sophia  Greek  Orthodox 
Cathedral,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  offer  You  a  eucharist 
of  humility  and  gratefulness  for  our  life 
and  for  the  privilege  of  service  In  this 
august  assembly. 

We  do  so  because  we  are  made  in  the 
image  of  Your  Son.  We  would  be  the 
presence  of  Him  in  the  world. 

Coworkers  with  You  in  a  world  where 
love  and  death  are  opposed,  where  death 
is  destruction  and  love  is  creation,  we 
would  transfigure  impoverishment  into 
enrichment,  humiliation  into  glory,  cru- 
cifixion into  resurrection. 

We  would  be  free  by  Your  love. 

In  this  love,  send  Your  Holy  Spirit  to 
bless  our  Nation,  our  leaders  and  us;  to 
make  real  Your  promise,  "They  shall 
fight  against  thee ;  but  they  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  thee,  for  I  am  \(rith  thee  and 
I  will  deliver  thee."  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9, 1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, December  8, 1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  its  subcommit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  other  Senators,  I  must  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  Is  heard. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar, 
commencing  with  Calendar  No.  569  and 
continuing  with  Calendar  Nos.  670,  572, 
573,  574,  and  then  571. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TACHIKAWA  AIRBASE  CIVILLAN 
EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  (H.R.  2238)  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  certain  civilian  employees  paid 
by  the  Air  Force  at  Tachikawa  Airbase, 
Japan,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-574) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  a  group  of  civilian  employees  paid 
by  the  Air  Force  accounting  and  finance  of- 
ficer at  Tachikawa  Airbase,  Japan,  of  liability 
to  refund  to  the  United  States  amounts  rep- 
resenting overpayments  of  living  quarters  al- 
lowances (LQA)  occurring  during  the  period 
beginning  on  April  2,  1961,  and  ending 
April  13, 1963. 

stateuent 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  set  forth  In  House 
Report  No.  195  are  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  Its  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  a  similar  bill  In 
1968  stated  that  It  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  in  view  of  the  particular 
circumstances  surrounding  the  payments  of 
living  quarters  allowances  referred  to  In  the 
bill.  The  Comptroller  General  in  his  report 
on  the  same  bill  Indicated  that  since  relief 
Involved  a  question  of  policy  for  the  Con- 
gress, the  General  Accounting  Office  would 
offer  no  recommendation  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  matter. 

As  noted  by  the  Air  Force  in  its  report. 
Government  civilian  employees  living  in  for- 
eign areas  are  granted  living  quarters  al- 
lowances in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Department  of  State  standardize  reg- 
ulations. These  regulations  provide  that  an 
employee  is  entitled  to  a  fiat-rate  living 
quarters  allowance  according  to  his  grade. 
Should  the  head  of  an  agency  determine  that 
an  employee's  expenses  are  substantlaUy  well 
covered  by  a  living  quarters  allowance  rate 


received  prior  to  a  promotion,  tliat  Individ- 
ual is  required  to  authorize  a  payment  of  less 
than  the  full  living  quarters  allowance  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  rate  set  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  applicable  after  a  promo- 
tion to  a  higher  grade.  As  wlU  be  noted  In 
this  report  the  Issue  as  to  the  employeea  af- 
fected by  this  biU  involved  the  question  of  a 
determination  of  whether  employees  expenses 
were  substantially  well  covered  by  a  rate  ap- 
plicable prior  to  a  promotion. 

In  a  report  issued  in  August  1964,  the 
ComptroUer  General  criticised  the  Atr  Force 
for  falling  to  reduce  living  quarters  aUow- 
ances  of  certain  employees  who  were  pro- 
moted and  given  increased  allowances.  The 
basis  of  the  criticism  of  the  CcHnptroUer 
General  was  that  the  living  expenses  of  these 
employees  prior  to  promotion  was  deter- 
mined by  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  to 
have  been  "substantially  weU  covered"  by 
the  allowance  rates  applicable  to  them  before 
promotion.  In  reply  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  for  Finance  Management 
agreed  that  the  Air  Force  bad  erred  in  not 
reducing  the  living  quarters  aUowanoe  rates 
of  the  employees  Involved.  However,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  maintained  that  this  retro- 
active determination  did  not  make  the  pay- 
ments Ulegal  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
recovered  from  the  employees.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  employees  were  entitled  to  the 
living  quarters  allowance  prescribed  for  their 
civil  service  grades  unless  administrative  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  reduce  those  specific  aUow- 
ances.  Here  the  administrative  action  had 
not  been  taken,  and  it  was,  therefore,  as- 
serted that  the  aUowances  were  proper  when 
paid.  In  a  letter  dated  May  4,  1965,  the 
Comptroller  General  reaffirmed  his  view  that 
the  payments  of  living  quarters  aUowances 
to  promoted  employees  which  had  been  sub- 
sequently determined  to  be  In  excess  of  their 
needs,  as  outlined  above,  were  "Illegal  pay- 
ments" and  had  to  be  recovered  from  them. 


CREATION  OF  AN  ADDITIONAL  JUDI- 
CIAL DISTRICT,  LOUISIANA 

The  bill  (S.  1646)  to  create  an  addi- 
tional judicial  district  in  the  State  of 
Louisiema,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1646 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
98  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"i  98.  Louisiana 

"Louislema  Is  divided  into  three  Judicial 
districts  to  be  known  as  the  Eastern,  Middle, 
and  Western  Districts  of  Louisiana. 

"Eastern  District 

"(a)  The  Eastern  District  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Assumption,  Jefferson,  Lafourche, 
Orleans,  Plaquemines,  Saint  Bernard,  Saint 
Charles,  Saint  James,  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Saint  Tammany,  Tangipahoa,  Terre- 
bonne, and  Washington. 

"Court  for  the  Eastern  DUtrict  shaU  be 
held  at  New  Orleans. 

"Middle  District 

"(b)  The  Middle  District  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Ascension,  East  Baton  Rouge,  East 
Feliciana,  IbervUle,  Livingston.  Polnte 
Coupee,  Saint  Helena,  West  Baton  Bougn, 
and  West  Feliciana. 

"Court  for  the  Middle  District  shall  b* 
held  at  Baton  Bouge. 
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"Western  District 


"(c)  The  Western  District  comprises  six 
divisions. 

"( 1 )  The  Opelousas  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Evangeline  and  Saint  Landry. 

"Court  for  the  Opelousas  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Opelousas. 

"(2)  The  Alexandria  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Avoyelles,  Catahoula,  Grant, 
LaSalle,  Rapides,  and  Winn. 

"Court  for  the  Alexandria  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Alexandria. 

"(3)  The  Shreveport  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Bienville,  Bossier,  Caddo,  Clai- 
borne, DeSoto,  Natchitoches,  Red  River,  Sa- 
bine, and  Webster. 

"Court  for  the  Shreveport  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Shreveport. 

"(4)  The  Monroe  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Caldwell,  Concordia,  East  Carroll, 
Franklin,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Madison,  More- 
house. Ouachita,  Richland,  Tensas,  Union, 
and  West  Carroll. 

"Court  for  the  Monroe  Division  chall  be 
beld  at  Monroe. 

"(6)  The  Lake  Charles  Division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Allen,  Beauregard,  Calcasieu, 
Cameron.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Vernon. 

"Court  for  the  Lake  Charles  Division  shall 
be  held  at  Lake  Charles. 

"(«)  The  Lafayette  Division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Acadia.  Iberia,  Lafayette,  Saint 
Martin.  Saint  Mary,  and  Vermilion. 

"Court  for  the  Lafayette  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Lafayette." 

Sec.  2.  The  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana  holding  office  on  the 
day  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  whose  official  station  on  such 
date  is  Baton  Rouge,  shall  on  and  after  such 
date,  be  the  district  Judge  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Louisiana.  All  other  district 
Judges  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana 
holding  office  on  the  day  Immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  district 
Judges  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana 
as  constituted  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  In  any 
manner  affect  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
United  States  attorney  and  the  United  States 
marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Lou- 
isiana who  are  in  office  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  who  shaU  be  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  present  terms  of  office  the 
United  States  attorney  and  marshal  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  as  constituted 
by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
a  United  States  attorney  and  marshal  for 
the  Middle  District  of  Louisiana. 

Sec.  4.  The  table  contained  In  section  133 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  resi>ect  to 
the  State  of  Loiiisiana: 


"DUtricts 


Judges 


"Louisiana  : 

"Eastern     : 7 

"Middle    1 

"Western  3". 

Sec.  5.  Section  134(c)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  first  sentence. 

Sec  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-575) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7SPOSK  or  THE   BBX 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  create  an  additional  Judicial  dUtrlct  in 


the  State  of  Louisiana  by  dividing  the  pres-  thereof.  A  copy  of  a  letter  expressing  the 
ent  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  into  two  Judicial  Conference's  recommendation  is 
districts,  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Districts,     attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this 

STATEMENT  TCpOrt. 

At  present,  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  ~~^^^^^^^~~^ 

consists  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  sits  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  other  In  Baton  Rouge, 
the  State  capital.  S.  1646  wotild  convert  the 
Baton  Rouge  division  into  a  new  district  to 
be  known  as  the  Middle  District  of  Louisiana. 
In  recent  years  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana  has  had  one  of  the  most  persistent 
civil  backlog  problems  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969,  there  were  4,208 
civil  cases  pending  on  the  docket  and  the 
median  interval  for  trial  of  a  civil  esse  was 
19  months,  well  above  the  national  median 
of  13  months.  In  fact,  the  civil  business  of 
the  Eastern  District  is  exceeded  in  only  two 
other  Federal  districts,  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  and  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  work- 
load in  the  district  is  in  the  New  Orleans 
division  where,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Judges  and  personnel  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  bet- 
ter calendar  control  and  new  procedures  in 
the  clerk's  office  have  been  accomplished  re- 
cently. These  Joint  efforts  have  been  almost 
entirely  directed  at  the  New  Orleans  division. 
Indeed,  the  problems  and  caseload  demands 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  division  are  very  different 
from  those  confronting  the  New  Orleans  di- 
vision. 

The  number  of  cases  filed  yearly  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  division  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  exceeds  the  number  filed 
in  21  districts  in  the  United  States.'  A  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  civil  caseload  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  division  Is  made  up  of  maritime 
and  seaman's  cases  attributable  to  the  Port 
of  Baton  Rouge,  now  ranked  seventh  in  the 
Nation.  The  Baton  Rouge  division  also  has 
an  average  of  44  civil  cases  per  year  Involving 
the  United  States  of  America.  Moreover,  since 
the  State  penitentiary  at  Angola,  La.,  Is 
located  in  the  Baton  Rouge  division,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  habeas  corpus  petitions  for  the 
entire  State  of  Louisiana  fall  to  the  Baton 
Rouge  division. 

On  the  criminal  side  of  the  docket,  the 
Baton  Rouge  division  handles  an  average  of 
148  hearings  per  year  requiring  the  presence 
of  the  U.S.  attorney  or  one  of  his  assistants. 
These  appearances  are  in  addition  to  those 
required  to  meet  demands  of  the  civil  cal- 
endar. There  is  no  assistant  U.S.  attorney  as- 
signed to  the  Baton  Rouge  division  and  for 
each  civil  or  criminal  case  appearance,  the 
U.S.  attorney  or  an  assistant  must  travel  from 
New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  nearly  80  miles. 

Other  major  administrative  difficulties  are 
also  created  by  the  lack  of  a  district  court 
at  Baton  Rouge.  The  division  could  be  much 
more  efficiently  operated  if  it  were  a  district 
unto  Itself.  Furthermore,  since  the  Federal 
Court  Building  in  Baton  Rouge  has  recently 
been  extensively  renovated,  no  new  physical 
facilities  are  anticipated  if  S.  1646  becomes 
law. 

S.  1646  has  the  support  of  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  Fifth  Circuit,  the  Judges  of 
the  Eastern  District  and  the  Louisiana  State 
Bar  Association.  Support  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  U.S.  attorney,  the  chief  pro- 
bation officer,  and  the  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
Eastern  District.  More  significantly,  despite  a 
general  policy  in  opposition  to  the  creation 
of  new  districts,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  at  its  meeting  on  Oc- 
tober 31.  1969.  considered  the  proposal  con- 
tained  in   S.    1646   and   voted   Its   approval 


>  Discussion  of  the  need  for  a  new  Middle 
District  of  Louisiana  may  be  found  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery,  "Federal 
Judges  and  Courts,"  91st  Cong.,  first  sess., 
pp.  202-213.  499. 


MRS.  EZRA  L.  CROSS 

The  blU  (H.R.  4744)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Ezra  L.  Cross  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-577),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  waive  sections  8119  to  8122,  Inclusive,  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5,  of  the  United  States 
Code,  so  that  Mrs.  Ezra  L.  Cross  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  can  file  a  claim  for  compensation  un- 
der the  codified  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  based  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Ezra  L.  Cross,  a  former 
employee  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides that  no  benefits  would  accrue  br  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  except  for  reimbursa- 
ble hospital,  medical,  funeral,  and  burial  ex- 
penses. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  th<» 
House  of  Representatives  set  forth  the  facvo 
of  the  case  as  follows : 

The  report  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  of  the  Department  of  State  in- 
dicates that  It  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  enactement  of  the  bill  should  the  Con- 
gress determine  that  legislative  relief  is  ap- 
propriate. The  Department  of  Labor  simi- 
larly Indicated  It  would  have  no  objection 
should  the  Congress  find  that  there  are  ade- 
quate reasons  for  not  filing  a  claim  within 
the  time  limited.  The  Department  of  Labor 
further  recommended  the  amendment  added 
by  the  committee  in  lieu  of  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  bill  which  bars  retroactive  bene- 
fits except  for  reimbursable  hospital,  medi- 
cal, funeral,  and  bvirial  expenses. 

The  bill.  H.R.  4744,  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  Wednesday,  April 
16,  1969.  The  claimant,  Mrs.  Ezra  L.  Cross, 
appeared  at  that  hearing  and  testified  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  her  husband's 
death.  Dr.  Ezra  L.  Cross  worked  with  Foreign 
Aid  from  1950-61.  He  was  first  assigned  to 
Manila,  and  then  to  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 
Subsequently  he  was  assigned  to  Quito.  Ecua- 
dor, and  he  passed  away  In  that  city  on  the 
night  of  Septemt>er  30,  1961. 

As  Is  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Cross 
was  serving  as  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  of- 
ficer and  he  was  assigned  to  the  mission  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, the  predecessor  agency  of  AID,  at  Quito, 
Ecuador.  The  committee  has  been  advised 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mrs.  Cross  was 
not  advised  of  her  right  to  file  for  compensa- 
tion under  the  then  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  that  report,  it  is  stated 
under  AID  practice,  and  when  feasible, 
officials  of  the  Agency  meet  with  the  widow 
and  survivors  to  assist  them  in  preparing  the 
necessary  documents  for  settlement  of  claims 
for  Govermnent-sponsored  Insurance  and 
benefit  programs.  Such  meetings  are  not 
scheduled  as  a  part  of  any  mandatory  pro- 
cedure, but  have  proved  to  be  of  a  mutuaUy 
convenient  and  beneficial  nature,  both  for 
the  Agency  and  the  families  of  its  employees. 
At  that  time.  If  the  possibility  of  a  service- 
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connected  Injury  having  been  involved  in  the 
death  of  the  employee  Is  indicated,  the  widow 
Is  advised  of  her  right  to  file  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  the  consideration  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employees'  Compensation.  In  Mrs.  Cross' 
case,  however,  the  customary  meeting  did  not 
take  place.  All  claim  forms  for  moneys  due 
Mrs.  Cross,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  status 
as  a  Federal  employee  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  were  executed  in  QiUto  when  she  re- 
turned there  to  close  out  her  household.  The 
State  Department  further  agreed  that  there 
was  apparently  no  opportunity  for  a  personal 
exchange  between  Mrs.  Cross  and  Washington 
offices  at  any  time  Immediately  following  her 
husband's  death.  The  departmental  report 
further  stated  that  had  there  been  such  an 
opportunity,  the  Department  felt  that  Mr. 
(jross'  apparent  problems  vi^th  the  altitude 
would  have  surfaced  and  Mrs.  Cross  would 
have  been  apprised  of  the  existence  of  the 
Ijenefits  program  provided  under  what  was 
then  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  and  of ,  her  right  to  file  a  claim  with  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation. 

In  view  of  these  statements  in  the  depart- 
mental report,  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee questioned  Mrs.  Cross  concerning  the 
events  which  occurred  immediately  following 
her  husband's  death.  She  stated  that  she  left 
Ecuador  shortly  after  her  husband  passed 
away  and  went  to  Flint.  Mich.  She  remained 
In  that  city  for  approximately  2  weeks  and 
then  returned  to  Quito,  Ecuador.  When  she 
arrived  there  she  was  advised  by  State  De- 
partment personnel  that  she  would  have  to 
act  quickly  to  settle  her  affairs  there  because 
It  appeared  that  there  would  be  civil  disturb- 
ances within  the  country  at  any  Ume.  Be- 
cause of  the  restriction  on  movement  of  peo- 
ple under  these  circumstances,  the  packing 
of  her  belongings  and  like  personal  matter 
were  difficult  for  her  and  contact  in  the  office 
of  her  late  husband  was  with  a  secretary  of 
a  new  executive  officer  who  had  Just  arrived. 
The  executive  officer  had  not  known  her  hus- 
band and  was  not  familiar  with  all  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  husband's  death. 

The  next  point  that  Is  relevant  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  Is  the  point  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  departmental  report 
to  the  effect  that  at  the  time  that  Mrs. 
Cross  was  attempting  to  settle  matters,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  Indicate  that  Dr.  Cross'  death  was 
due  to  any  other  cause  than  a  heart  attack. 
At  the  hearing  Mrs.  Cross  complained  that 
the  Initial  reports  made  to  Washington  were 
to  the  effect  that  her  husband  had  died  of 
B  heart  attack.  However,  as  Is  Indicated  In 
the  departmental  report,  the  autospy  report 
listed  the  cause  of  death  as  "posterior  myo- 
cardial Infarction,"  with  a  contributory 
cause  of  "epistaxis  with  aspiration  of  blood 
and  phlegm."  In  addition,  departmental  rec- 
ords covering  Mr.  Cross'  service  from  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1952  through  December  1960,  in 
the  Philippines  and  Paraguay  (both  low  al- 
titude posts)  reflect  that  Mr.  Cross  was  In 
excellent  health  with  no  limiting  factors 
demonstrated  and  was  described  by  his  col- 
leagues as  an  energetic,  well-adjusted  per- 
son. 

The  Department  has  further  stated  that 
there  was  nothing  in  its  records  Indicating 
any  physical  problems  for  the  time  period 
between  Mr.  Cross'  departure  from  Washing- 
ton to  Ecuador  and  his  death.  The  report 
then  significantly  states  that  it  was  not  until 
almost  6  years  after  his  death  that  AID  offi- 
cials became  aware  that  there  may  have  been 
complicating  factors  that  could  have  con- 
tributed to  his  death.  At  the  hearing  Mrs. 
Cross  explained  that  these  Individuals  In 
Washington  indicated  that  these  circum- 
stances could  provide  the  basis  for  a  claim 
under  the  Federal  employees  compensation 
provisions  now  found  In  chapter  81  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Mrs.  Cross  there- 
fore sought  Information  concerning  Federal 
employees   compensation   and   pointed    out 


that  Dr.  Cross  was  physically  not  able  to 
cope  with  the  high  altitude  of  Ecuador.  Ad- 
ditionally Inquiry  resulted  In  statements  by 
two  AID  employees  who  had  worked  with 
Mr.  Cross  In  Ecuador  which  corroborated  that 
Mr.  Cross  had  been  affected  by  the  altitude. 

Mr.  Cross'  death  came  after  he  had  been 
In  Ecuador  about  8  months.  Mrs.  C^ross  only 
arrived  in  Quito  on  July  4,  1961.  After  being 
In  that  country  6  months,  and  after  her 
arrival,  Mr.  Cross  made  a  few  short  business 
trips.  During  a  more  extensive  trip  he  fell 
111  and  was  eventually  evacuated  to  Panama. 
Mrs.  Cross  states  that  she  was  unaware  of  the 
serious  problems  Mr.  Cross  had  been  having: 
Inability  to  sleep  well  and  headaches,  com- 
monly regarded  as  initial  reactions  to  high 
altitude  living  in  Quito. 

The  committee  is  impressed  with  the  fol- 
lowing simunary  in  the  report  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  State : 

"In  summary,  throughout  the  period  of 
almost  6  years  that  followed  Mr.  Cross'  death 
during  which  the  time  period  for  filing  a 
claim  had  expired,  (1)  the  Agency  was  not 
aware  of  any  clrcvunstances  that  would  have 
indicated  the  possibility  of  a  service-connect- 
ed injury  having  been  involved  in  Mrs.  Cross' 
death,  and  (2)  Mrs.  Cross  was  not  aware  of 
the  benefits  program  established  by  this 
statute,  for  which  she  was  eligible  to  apply." 

In  view  of  the  facts  summarized  by  the 
Department  and  referred  to  In  this  report 
and  as  more  fully  set  forth  In  the  testimony 
at  the  subcommittee  hearing,  the  committee 
has  concluded  that  this  Is  a  proper  subject 
for  legislative  relief.  The  evidence  before  the 
committee  shows,  In  Its  opinion,  that  there 
is  adequate  basis  for  a  waiver  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  to  permit  the  filing  of  a  claim. 
Clearly,  the  unusual  circumstances  faced  by 
Mrs.  Cross  made  It  difficult.  If  not  Impossible, 
to  adequately  be  advised  of  her  rights  to  file. 
Accordingly,  the  most  equitable  resolution 
of  the  matter  Is  to  extend  the  relief  provided 
m  the  amended  bill.  Accordingly,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  as  amended  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill,  HJl.  4744,  be  considered 
favorably. 


NATIONAL  BLOOD  DONOR  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  154)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  January  of  eswjh 
year  as  "National  Blood  Donor  Month" 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  154 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
recognition  of  the  vital  role  of  the  volun- 
tary blood  donor  In  medical  care,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year  as  "National 
Blood  Donor  Month". 


VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  10)  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  the  sec- 
ond week  of  March  1970,  as  Volunteers  of 
America  Week  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  3,  after  the 
word  "issue",  strike  out  "annually". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 


grossed and  the  Joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


THE  CUSTOMS  COURTS  ACT 
OF  1969 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2624)  to  improve  the  judicial 
machinery  in  customs  courts  by  amend- 
ing the  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
judicial  actions  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings in  customs  matters,  smd  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  line  9,  after 
"(b),"  strike  out  "When  a  judge  in  the 
Customs  Court,  in  issuing  an  interlocu- 
tory order,"  and  insert  "When  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Customs  Court  issues  an 
order  tmder  the  provisions  of  section 
256(b)  of  this  title:  or  when  any  judge 
in  the  Customs  Court,  in  issuing  any 
other  interlocutory  order,";  on  page  5, 
line  16,  after  the  word  "commissions.", 
strike  out  "Judges  whose  commissions 
bear  the  same  date  shall  have  precedence 
according  to  the  seniority  of  their  com- 
missions." on  page  7,  line  16,  after  "(b)," 
strikeout: 

Upon  application  of  a  party  and  for  good 
cause  shown,  or  upon  his  own  initiative,  the 
chief  Judge  may  authorize  a  judge  of  the 
court  to  preside  at  a  trial  of  hearing  in  a  for- 
eign country.  j 

And  insert: 

Upon  application  of  a  party  or  upon  his 
own  initiative,  and  upon  a  showing  that 
the  Interests  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  Jus- 
tice wlU  be  served,  the  chief  Judge  may  issue 
an  order  authorizing  a  Judge  of  the  court 
to  preside  In  an  evidentiary  hearing  In  a 
foreign  country  whose  laws  permit  such  a 
hearing:  Provided,  however.  That  an  Inter- 
locutory appeal  may  be  taken  from  such  an 
order  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1541(b)  of  this  title,  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  as  set  forth  In  that  section. 

On  page  8,  line  12,  after  the  word  "the" 
where  It  appears  the  first  time,  insert 
"administrative";  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  "drawback;",  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  "or";  on  page  10,  line  13,  after 
"515(b)".  strike  out  "or  515(c)":  on 
page  11,  line  8,  after  the  word  "There", 
strike  out  "may"  and  insert  "shall";  in 
line  10,  after  the  word  "shall",  strike  out 
"not  exceed"  and  insert  "be  not  less  than 
$5  nor  more  than";  at  the  begiiming  of 
line  22,  strike  out  "decision  contested  in 
the  protesj/"  and  insert  "decision  or  de- 
cisions listed  in  section  514  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  that  were  con- 
tested in  the  protest";  on  page  12,  line 
7,  after  "  (f) ",  strike  out : 

Upon  service  of  the  summons  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee,  the 
appropriate  customs  officer  shall  forthwith 
transmit  the  following  dociunents  to  the 
United  States  Customs  Court  as  an  official 
record  of  the  clvU  action:  (1)  consumption 
or  other  entry;  (2)  commercial  Invoice;  (3) 
special  Customs  Invoice;  (4)  copy  of  pro- 
test; and  (6)  copy  of  denial  of  protest,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  if  any  denial  has  been 
issued." 

And  insert: 

Upon  service  of  the  sunmions  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee,  the 
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appropriate  customs  officer  shall  forthwith 
transmit  tb«  following  items,  if  they  exist, 
to  the  United  States  Custame  Court  as  part 
of  the  official  record  of  the  cItU  action:  (1) 
consumption  or  other  entry;  (2)  commercial 
Invoice;  (3)  special  Customs  invoice;  (4) 
copy  of  protest;  (5)  copy  of  denial  of  protest 
In  whole  or  in  part  (6)  importer's  exhibits; 
(7)  official  samples;  (8)  any  official  labora- 
tory reports;  and  (S)  the  summary  sheet. 
If  any  of  the  aforesaid  items  do  not  exist 
In  the  particular  case,  an  affirmative  state- 
ment to  that  effect  shall  be  transmitted  as 
part  of  the  official  record. 

On  page  16.  line  10,  after  the  word 
"his",  insert  "own";  in  line  19.  after  the 
the  word  "on",  strike  out  "January"  and 
insert  "July";  on  page  20,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "after",  strike  out  "January" 
and  insert  "July";  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "before",  strike  out  "the  date  of 
enactment"  and  insert  'July  1. 1970,";  in 
line  9.  after  the  word  "before",  strike  out 
"January"  and  Insert  "July";  in  line  10. 
after  the  date  "1970".  strike  out  the 
period,  insert  a  comma  and  "or  with 
respect  to  which  a  protest  has  not  been 
disallowed  in  whole  or  in  part  before 
July  1.  1970.";  on  page  26.  line  12,  after 
the  word  "Decisions.",  strike  out: 

The  am)roi>rlate  customs  officer  shall  re- 
view a  protest  filed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 514  of  this  Act  and  may  allow  or  deny 
such  protest  In  whole  or  In  part.  Thereafter, 
he  shall  remit  or  refund  any  duties,  charge, 
or  exaction  fotmd  to  have  been  assessed  or 
collected  in  excess,  or  pay  any  drawback 
found  due.  Notice  ot  the  denial  of  any  pro- 
test shall  be  mailed  in  the  form  and  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

And  insert: 

Unless  a  request  for  an  accelerated  dis- 
position of  a  protest  is  filed  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the  ap- 
propriate customs  officer,  within  two  years 
from  the  date  a  protest  was  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  614  ot  this  Act,  shall  re- 
view the  protest  and  shall  allow  or  deny 
such  protest  In  whole  or  In  part.  Thereafter, 
any  duties,  charge,  or  exaction  found  to  have 
been  assessed  or  collected  in  excess  shall  be 
remitted  or  refunded  and  any  drawback 
found  due  shall  belaid.  Upon  the  request  of 
the  protesting  party,  filed  within  the  time  al- 
lowed for  the  filing  of  a  protest  under  sec- 
tion 814  of  this  Act,  a  protest  may  be  sub- 
ject to  further  review  by  another  appropriate 
customs  officer,  under  the  circumstances  and 
in  the  form  and  manner  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  regulations,  but 
subject  to  the  two-year  limitation  prescribed 
In  the  flrtt  sentence  of  the  subsection.  No- 
tice of  the  denial  of  any  protest  shall  be 
mailed  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 
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after  the  word  "  'or",  strike  out  the  word 
"a"  and  insert  "an  appropriate";  in  line 
17.  after  the  word  "thereof '.  strike  out 
"  'a"  and  insert  "an  appropriate";  and  in 
line  21,  after  the  word  "  'or",  insert  "ap- 
propriate"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.    2024 

A  bill  to  Improve  the  Judicial  machinery  In 
customs  courts  by  amending  the  statutory 
provisions  relating  to  Judicial  actions  and 
administrative  proceedings  In  customs 
matters,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TPTLE   I JTTDICIAL    ACTIONS    IN    CUSTOMS 

CASES 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Customs  Courts  Act  of  1969". 

APPEALS  FROM  CUSTOMS  COURT 
DECISIONS — JURISDICTION 
Sec.   102.  Section   1541  to  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  *541.  Appeals   from    Customs   Court   de- 
cisions 

"(a)  The  Coiurt  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  has  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  all 
final  Judgments  or  orders  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court. 

"(b)  When  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Customs 
Court  Issues  an  order  under  the  provisions 
of  section  256(b)  of  this  Utle;  or  when  any 
Judge  in  the  Customs  Court,  in  Issuing  any 
other  interlocutory  order.  Includes  in  the 
order  a  statement  that  a  controlling  question 
of  law  is  Involved  as  to  which  there  is  sub- 
stantial ground  for  difference  of  opinion 
and  that  an  immediate  appeal  from  its  order 
may  materially  advance  the  ultimate  ter- 
mination of  the  litigation,  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  may,  In  Its  discre- 
tion, permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken  from  such 
order,  if  appUcaUon  Is  made  to  It  within  ten 
days  after  the  entry  of  the  order:  Provided, 
however.  That  neither  the  application  for  nor 
the  granting  of  an  appeal  hereunder  stays 
proceedings  in  the  Customs  Court  unless  a 
stay  is  ordered  by  a  Judge  of  the  Customs 
Court  or  by  the  Coiu-t  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  or  a  Judge  of  that  court." 

APPEALS    FROM    CUSTOMS    COURT    DECISIONS— 
PROCEDURE 

Sec  103.  Section  2601  of  title  28  of  the 
United  Stataes  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


On  page  27.  line  13.  after  the  word 
"be",  strike  out  "filed  in  writing  with" 
and  insert  "mailed  by  certified  or  regis- 
tered mail  to";  in  line  19.  after  the  word 
"following",  strike  out  "receipt"  and  in- 
sert "the  date  of  mailing  by  certified  or 
registered  mail";  in  line  21.  after  the 
word  "following",  strike  out  "receipt"  and 
Insert  "mailing";  after  line  22.  strike  out: 

(c)  Constructive  Denial  op  I^otest.  Any 
protest  which  has  not  been  allowed  or  de- 
nied in  whole  or  in  part  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  and  which  is 
not  deemed  to  be  denied  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
deemed  denied  alter  two  years  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  the  protest  was  filed  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  514  of  this  Act." 

On  page  38.  line  9.  after  the  word 
"thereof",  strike  out  "'Customs"  and 
Insert  "Appropriate  customs ";  in  line  14, 


"I  2601.  Appeals  from  Customs  Court  deci- 
sions 

"(a)  A  party  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  from  a  final 
Judgment  or  order  of  the  Customs  Court 
within  sixty  days  after  entry  of  the  Judgment 
or  order. 

"(b)  An  appeal  Is  made  by  filing  In  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  a  notice  of  appeal  which 
shall  Include  a  concise  statement  of  the 
errors  complained  of.  A  copy  of  the  notice 
shall  be  served  on  the  adverse  parties.  When 
the  United  States  Is  an  adverse  party  serv- 
ice shall  be  made  on  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  their 
designees.  Thereupon,  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  shall  order  the  Customs 
Court  to  transmit  the  record  and  evidence 
taken,  together  with  either  the  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  or  the  opinion, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  may  affirm,  modify,  vacate,  set  aside, 
or  reverse  any  Judgment  or  order  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court  lawfully  brought  before  It  for 
review,  and  may  remand  the  cause  and  di- 
rect the  entry  of  an  appropriate  Judgment  or 
order,  or  require  such  further  proceedings 
as  may  be  Just  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Judgment  or  order  of  the  Court  of  Customs 


and  Patent  Appeals  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive unless  modified,  vacated,  set  aside 
reversed,  or  remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court 
xmder  section  2106  of  this  title." 

PRECEDENCE        OF       AMERICAN       MAM17PACTVRQ 
PRODUCER,    OR    WHOLESALER   CASES 

Sec.  104.  SecUon  2602  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"I  2602.  Precedence  of  American  Manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  wholesaiw 
cases 

"(a)  Every  proceeding  in  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  arising  under 
section  616  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  shall  be  given  precedence  over 
other  cases  on  the  docket  of  such  court,  ex- 
cept as  provided  tor  In  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited 
In  every  way. 

"(b)  Appeals  from  findings  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  provided  for  In  headnote 
6  to  schedule  8,  part  4,  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202) 
shall  receive  a  preference  over  all  other 
matters." 

DUTIES  OF  CHISr  JUDGE;   PRECEDENCE  OF  JUnOK 

Sec.  106.  Section  253  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"I  253.  Duties  of  chief  Judge;  precedence  of 
Judges 
" (a)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  Customs  Court 
with  the  approval  of  the  court,  shall  super-' 
vise  the  fiscal  affairs  and  clerical  force  of  the 
court; 

"(b)  The  chief  Judge  shaU  promuleate 
dockets.  -^  » 

"(c)  The  chief  Judge,  under  rules  of  the 
court,  may  designate  any  Judge  or  Judges  of 
the  court  to  try  any  case  and.  when  the  cir- 
cumstances so  warrant,  reassign  the  case  to 
another  Judge  or  Judges. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  chief  Judge  Is  unable 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  or  the  office 
Is  vacant,  his  powers  and  duties  shaU  devolve 
upon  the  Judge  next  in  precedence  who  Is 
able  to  act,  until  such  dlsablUty  is  removed 
or  another  chief  Judge  is  appointed  and  duly 
qualified. 

"(e)  The  chief  Judge  shall  have  precedence 
and  shall  preside  at  any  session  which  he  at- 
tends. Other  Judges  shaU  have  precedence 
and  ShaU  preside  according  to  the  seniority 
of  their  commissions.  Judges  whose  commis- 
sions bear  the  same  date  shall  have  prece- 
dence according  to  seniority  In  age." 

SINGLE-JUDGE    TRIALS 

Sec.  106.  Section  254  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  254.  Single-Judge  trials 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  section 
255  of  this  title,  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
Customs  Court  with  respect  to  any  action, 
suit  or  proceeding  shall  be  exercised  by  a 
single  Judge,  who  may  preside  alone  and  hold 
a  regular  or  special  session  of  court  at  the 
same  time  other  sessions  are  held  by  other 
Judges." 

PUBLICATION   OF  DECISIONS 

Sec    107.   Section  255   of   title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  redesignated  as  section 
257  and  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  257.  Publication  of  decisions 

"All  decisions  of  the  Customs  Court  shall 
be  preserved  and  open  to  inspection.  The 
court  shall  forward  copies  of  each  decision  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee 
and  to  the  appropriate  customs  officer  for  the 
district  in  which  the  case  arose.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  weekly  such  decisions  as 
he  or  the  court  may  designate  and  abstracts 
of  all  other  decisions." 

THREE-JUDGE    TRIALS 

Sec  108.  There  shall  be  a  new  section  255 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"j  265.  Three-Judge  trials 

"(a)  Upon  application  of  any  party  to  a 
cause  of  action  or  upon  his  own  initiative, 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Customs  Court  shall 
designate  any  three  Judges  of  the  court  to 
hear  and  determine  any  cause  of  action  which 
the  chief  Judge  finds:  (1)  raises  an  issue  of 
the  constitutionality  of  an  Act  of  Congress, 
a  proclamation  of  the  President  or  an  Execu- 
tive order;  or  (2)  has  broad  or  significant 
implications  in  the  administration  or  in- 
terpretation of  the  customs  laws. 

"(b)  A  majority  of  the  three  Judges  desig- 
nated may  hear  and  determine  the  cause  of 
action  and  all  questions  pending  therein." 

TRIALS   AT   PORTS   OTHER   THAN    NEW    YORK 

Sec  109.  There  shall  be  a  new  section  256 
of  title  28   of   the   United   States   Code   as 
follows: 
"{  256.  Trials  at  ports  other  than  New  York 

"(a)  The  chief  Judge  may  designate  any 
judge  or  Judges  of  the  court  to  proceed,  to- 
gether with  necessary  assistants,  to  any  port 
or  to  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  preside  at  a  trial  or  hearing 
at  tie  port  or  place. 

"(b)  Upon  application  of  a  party  or  upon 
bis  own  initiative,  and  upon  a  showing  that 
the  Interests  of  economy,  efficiency,  and 
justice  will  be  served,  the  chief  Judge  may 
issue  an  order  authorizing  a  Judge  of  the 
court  to  preside  in  an  evidentiary  hearing 
In  a  foreign  country  whose  'aws  permit  such 
a  hearing:  Provided,  however.  That  an  inter- 
locutory appeal  may  be  taken  from  such  an 
order  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1541(b)  of  this  title,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Coiu-t  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
as  set  forth  In  that  section." 

JURISDICTION    OF    THE   CUSTOMS   COURT 

Sec  110.  Section   1582  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§  1582.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Customs  Court 

"(a)  The  Customs  Court  shall  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  instituted  by 
any  person  whose  protest  pursuant  to  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  has  been  de- 
nied, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  appropriate 
customs  officer,  where  the  administrative  de- 
cision, Including  the  legality  of  all  orders  and 
findings  entering  into  the  same.  Involves: 
(1)  the  appraised  value  of  merchandise;  (2) 
the  classification  and  rate  and  amount  of 
duties  chargeable;  (3)  all  charges  or  exactions 
of  whatever  character  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  (4)  the  ex- 
clusion of  merchandise  from  entry  or  de- 
livery under  any  provisions  of  the  customs 
laws;  (5)  the  liquidation  or  reliquldatlon  of 
an  entry,  or  a  modification  thereof;  (6)  the 
refusal  to  pay  a  claim  for  drawback;  or  (7) 
the  refusal  to  rellquldate  an  entry  under 
section  520(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

"(b)  The  Customs  Court  shall  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  brought  by 
American  manufacturers,  producers,  or 
wholesalers  pursuant  to  section  616  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

"(c)  The  Customs  Court  shall  not  have 
jurisdiction  of  an  action  unless  (1)  either  a 
protest  has  been  filed,  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  demed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  515  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  or  If  the  action  relates  to  a  decision 
under  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  all  remedies  prescribed  therein 
have  been  exhausted,  and  (2)  except  in  the 
case  of  an  action  relating  to  a  decision  under 
section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  all  liquidated  duties,  charges  an 
exactions  have  been  paid  at  the  time  the  ac- 
tion is  filed. 

"(d)  Only  one  civil  action  may  be  brought 
m  the  Customs  Court  to  contest  the  denial 
of  a  single  protest.  However,  any  number  of 
entries  of  merchandise  Involving  common 
issues  may  be  Included  in  a  single  civil  ac- 


tion. Actions  may  be  consolidated  by  order 
of  the  court  or  by  request  of  the  parties, 
with  approval  of  the  court.  If  there  are  com- 
mon issues." 

repeal  OF  SECTION   1S83 REVIEW  OF  DECISIONS 

ON    PROTESTS 

Sec  111.  Section  1583  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  repealed. 

TIME   FOR   COMMENCEMENT   OF  ACTION 

Sec  112.  Section  2631  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  2631.  Time  for  commencement  of  action 

"(a)  An  action  over  which  the  court  has 
jurisdiction  under  section  1582(a)  of  this 
title  is  barred  unless  commenced  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after: 

"(1)  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of 
denial,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  protest  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  515(a)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  or 

"(2)  the  date  of  denial  of  a  protest  by 
operation  of  law  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  515(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
as  amended. 

"(b)  An  stctlon  over  which  the  court  has 
Jurisdiction  under  section  1582(b)  of  this 
title  is  barred  unless  commenced  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  a 
notice  sent  pursuant  to  section  616(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended." 

CUSTOMS  COURT  PROCEDURE  AND  FEES 

Sec.  113.  Section  2632  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  2632.  Customs  Court  procedure  and  fees 

"(a)  A  party  may  contest  denial  of  a  pro- 
test under  section  616  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  or  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  made  under  section 
516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  by 
bringing  a  civil  action  In  the  Customs  Cotirt. 
A  civil  action  shall  be  commenced  by  filing  a 
summons  In  the  form,  manner,  and  style  and 
with  the  content  prescribed  in  rules  adopted 
by  the  court. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  a  filing  fee  payable 
upon  commencing  an  action.  The  amount  of 
the  fee  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Customs  Court 
but  shall  be  not  less  than  $6  nor  more  than 
the  filing  fee  for  commencing  a  civil  action 
in  a  United  States  district  court.  The  Cus- 
toms Court  may  fix  all  other  fees  to  be 
charged  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

"(c)  The  Customs  Court  shall  provide  by 
rule  for  pleadings  and  other  papers,  for  their 
amendment,  service,  and  filing,  for  consolida- 
tions, severances,  and  suspensions  of  cases, 
and  for  other  procedural  matters. 

"(d)  The  Customs  Court,  by  rule,  may 
consider  any  new  ground  In  support  of  a  civil 
action  if  the  new  ground  (I)  applies  to  the 
same  merchandise  that  was  the  subject  of 
the  protest;  and  (2)  is  related  to  the  same 
administrative  decision  or  decisions  listed  in 
section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  that  were  contested  in  the  protest. 

"(e)  All  pleadings  and  other  papers  filed 
in  the  Customs  Court  shall  be  served  on  all 
the  adverse  parties  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  court.  When  the  United  States 
Is  an  adverse  party,  service  of  the  summons 
shall  be  made  on  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  their 
designees. 

"(f)  Upon  service  of  the  summons  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee,  the 
appropriate  customs  officer  shall  forthwith 
transmit  the  following  Items,  if  they  exist,  to 
the  United  States  Customs  Court  as  part  of 
the  official  record  of  the  civil  action:  (1) 
consumption  or  other  entry;  (2)  commercial 
invoice;  (3)  special  Customs  Invoice;  (4) 
copy  of  protest;  (5)  copy  of  denial  of  pro- 
test In  whole  or  In  part;  (6)  Importer's  ex- 
hibits; (7)  official  samples;  (8)  any  official 
laboratory  reports;  and  (9)  the  summary 
sheet.  If  any  of  the  aforesaid  items  do  not 
exist  in  the  particular  case,  an  affirmative 


statement  to  that  effect  shall  be  transmitted 
as  part  of  the  official  record." 

PRECEDENCE        OF       AMERICAN        MANUFACTURER, 
PRODUCER.    OR    WHOLESALER    CASES 

Sec  114.  Section  2633  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"i  2633.  Precedence  of  American  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  wholesaler  cases 
"Every  proceeding  in  the  Customs  Court 
arising  under  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  shall  be  given  prece- 
dence over  other  cases  on  the  docket  of  the 
court,  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
trial  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
expedited  in  every  way." 

NOTICE 

Sec   115.  Section  2634  of  title  28  of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"5  2634.  Notice 

"Reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  trial  before  a  Judge  of  the  Customs  Court 
shall  be  given  to  all  parties  to  any  proceed- 
ing, under  rules  prescribed  by  the  court." 

BURDEN  OF  PROOF;    EVIDENCE  OF  VALUE 

Sec  116.  Section  2636  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  2635.  Burden  of  proof;  evidence  of  value 

"In  any  matter  In  the  Customs  Court : 

"(a)  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  or  his  delegate,  la  presumed  to  be 

correct.  The  burden  to  prove  otherwise  shall 

rest  upon  the  party  challengrlng  a  decision. 

"(b)   Where  the  value  of  merchandise  is  in 

issue: 

"(1)  Reports  or  depositions  of  consuls, 
customs  officers,  and  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  depositions  and  affidavits 
of  other  persons  whose  attendance  cannot 
reasonably  be  had,  may  be  admitted  in  evi- 
dence when  served  upon  the  opposing  party 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  court. 

"(2)  Price  lists  and  catalogs  may  be  ad- 
mitted In  evidence  when  duly  authenticated, 
relevant,  and  material. 

"(c)  The  value  of  merchandise  shall  be 
determined  from  the  evidence  in  the  record 
and  that  adduced  at  the  trial  whether  or  not 
the  merchandise  or  samples  thereof  are  avail- 
able for  examination." 

ANALYSIS    OF    IMPORTED    MERCHANDISE 

Sec  117.  Section  2636  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S  2636.  Analysis  of  Imported  merchandise 

"A  Judge  of  the  Customs  Court  may  order 
an  analysis  of  Imported  merchandise  and  re- 
ports thereon  by  laboratories  or  agencies  of 
the  United  States." 

witnesses;    inspection   of  documents 
Sec   118.  Section  2637  of  title  28  of  the 

United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows : 

"§  2637.  Witnesses;  Inspection  of  documents 

"(a)  In  any  proceeding  in  the  Customs 
Court,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Court, 
the  parties  and  their  attorneys  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  Introduce  evidence,  to  hear 
and  cross-examine  the  wltnesces  of  the  other 
party,  and  to  Inspect  all  samples  and  all 
papers  admitted  or  offered  as  evidence,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  In  an  action  Instituted  by  an  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  producer,  or  wholesaler, 
the  plaintiff  may  not  Inspect  any  documents 
or  papers  of  a  consignee  or  Importer  disclos- 
ing any  Information  which  the  Customs 
Court  deems  unnecessary  or  Improper  to  be 
disclosed." 

decisions;  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
OF  law;  effect  of  opinions 
Sec   119.   Section  2638  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
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"5  2638.  Decisions;  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law;  effect  of  opinions 

"(a)  A  decision  of  the  Judge  in  a  contested 
case  shall  be  supported  by  either  (1)  a  state- 
ment of  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law.  or  (3)  an  opinion  stating  the  reasons 
and  facts  upon  which  the  decision  is  based. 

"(b)  The  decision  of  the  Judge  Is  final  and 
conclusive,  unless  a  retrial  or  rehearing  is 
granted  pursuant  to  section  2639  of  this  title 
or  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  App>eals  within  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  proivlded  in  section  2601  of  this 
title." 

KEnUAL    OS    REHEABING 

Sec.  120.  Section  2639  of  title  28  of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read   as 
follows : 
"5  2639.  Retrial  or  rehearing 

"The  Judge  who  has  rendered  a  Judgment 
or  order  may,  upon  motion  of  a  party  or  up- 
on his  own  motion,  grant  a  retrial  or  a  re- 
hearing, as  the  case  may  be.  A  party's  mo- 
tion must  be  made  or  the  Judge's  action  on 
his  own  motion  must  be  taken,  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  entry  of  the  Judgment 
or  order." 

3 

REPEAI.  OF  SECTIONS  2640,  2641,  2642 REHEAR- 
ING OR  retrial;  FRTVOLOtJS  PROTEST  OR  AP- 
PEAL; AMENDMENT  OF  PROTESTS,  APPEALS.  AND 
PLEADINGS 

Sec.  121.  Sections  2640.  2641.  and  2642  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  are  re- 
pealed. 

EFFECnVK   DATE 

Sec.  122.  (a)  This  title  shall  become  effec- 
tive oa  July  1,  1970,  and  shall  thereafter 
apply  to  all  actions  and  proceedings  In  the 
Customs  Court  and  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  except  those  Involving 
merchandise  entered  before  the  effective  date 
for  which  trial  has  commenced  by  such  effec- 
tive date. 

<b)  An  appeal  for  reappraisement  timely 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  before  the 
effective  date,  but  as  to  which  trial  has  not 
commenced  by  such  date,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  had  a  summons  timely  and  properly 
filed  under  this  title.  When  the  Judgment  or 
order  of  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
has  become  final  In  this  appeal,  the  papers 
shall  be  returned  to  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  to  decide  any  remaining  matters  re- 
lating to  the  entry  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 500  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amend- 
ed. A  protest  or  summons  filed  after  final 
decision  on  an  appeal  for  reappraisement 
shall  not  include  Issues  which  were  raised 
o^  could  have  been  raised  on  the  appeal  for 
reappraisement. 

(c)  A  protest  timely  filed  with  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  before  the  effective  date,  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  which  Is  disallowed, 
as  to  which  trial  has  not  commenced  by  such 
date,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  a  sum- 
mons timely  and  properly  filed  under  this 
title. 

(d)  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  appeals  and  disallowed  protests 
deemed  to  have  had  summonses  timely  and 
properly  filed  \mder  this  section. 

MXSCEIXAMEOITS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  imme- 
diately preceding  section  251  of  such  title,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  caption  of  section 
254  and  substituting  therefor  the  caption. 
"Single-Judge  trial.",  by  striking  the  caption 
of  section  255  and  substituting  therefor  the 
caption  "Three-Judge  trials."  and  by  adding 
the  following  captions  at  the  end  of  the 
analysis  of  that  chapter: 

"256.  Trials  at  ports  other  than  New  York. 
"257.  Publication  of  decisions." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  93  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  1541  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  caption  of  section  1541  and 
substituting  the  caption  "Appeals  from  Cus- 
toms Court  decisions." 


(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  95  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  1581  of  such  title,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec. 

"1581.  Powers  generally. 
"1582.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cvistoms  Court." 

<d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  167  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  2601,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"Sec. 

"2601.  Appeals  from  Customs  Court  decisions. 
"2602.  Precedence  of  American  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  wholesaler  cases." 

(e)  The  analysis  of  chapter  169  of  title  28 
Of  the  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  2631  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec. 

"2631.  Time  for  commencement  of  action. 
*  "2632.  Customs  Court  procedures  and  fees. 
'  "2633.  Precedence  of  American  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  wholesaler  cases. 
"2634.  Notice. 

"2635.  Biurden  of  proof;  evidence  of  value. 
"2636.  Analysis  of  Imported  merchandise. 
"2637.  Witnesses;  inspection  of  documents. 
"2638.  Decisions;   findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law;  effect  of  opinions. 
"2639.  Retrial  or  rehearing." 

TITLE     II— ADMINISTRATIVE     PROCEED- 
INGS IN  CUSTOMS  MATTERS 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec  201.  "ntles  11  and  HI  of  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  "The  Customs  Administrative  Act 
of  1969". 

AMENDMENT   OF   SECTIONS 

Sec.  202.  Unless  otherwise  provided,  when- 
ever In  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is 
expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  provision  of  the  Tariff 
Act,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  provision  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1202  et 
seq.). 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  203.  Titles  n  and  ni  of  this  Act  shaU 
take  effect  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  July  1.  1970,  and  such  other 
articles  entered  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption  prior  to  such  date. 
the  appraisement  of  which  has  not  become 
final  before  July  1,  1970,  and  for  which  an 
appeal  for  reappraisement  has  not  been 
timely  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  be- 
fore July  1,  1970,  or  with  respect  to  which  a 
protest  has  not  been  disallowed  in  whole  or 
tn  part  before  July  1, 1970. 

APPRAISEMENT,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  LIQUIDA- 
TION procedures;  collections  and  re- 
funds;   LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  500  of  the  Tariff  Act 
(19  U.S.C.  1500)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  500.  Appraisement,  Classification, 
AND  Liquidation  Procedures. — 

"The  appropriate  customs  officer  shall, 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary — 

"(a)  appraise  merchandise  in  the  unit  of 
quantity  in  which  the  merchandise  is  usually 
bought  and  sold  by  ascertaining  or  estimat- 
ing the  value  thereof  by  all  reasonable  ways 
and  means  in  his  power,  any  statement  of 
cost  or  costs  of  production  in  any  invoice, 
affidavit,  declaration,  or  other  document  to 
th^  contrary  notwithstanding; 

"(b)  ascertain  the  classification  and  rate 
of  duty  applicable  to  such  merchandise; 

"(c)  fix  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  on 
siich  merchandise  and  determine  any  in- 
creased or  additional  duties  d\ie  or  any  excess 
of  duties  deposited; 

"(d)  liquidate  the  entry  of  such  merchan- 
dise; and 

"(e)  give  notice  of  such  liquidation  to  the 
Importer,  his  consignee,  or  agent  in  such 


form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe  in  such  regvilatlons." 

(b)  Section  488  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19  UJ3.C. 
1488)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  505  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19  VS.C. 
1505)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  505.  Patment  of  Duties. — 
"(a)  Deposit  of  Estimated  Duties. — Unless 
merchandise  is  entered  for  warehouse  or 
transportation,  or  under  bond,  the  consignee 
shall  deposit  with  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  at  the  time  of  making  entry  the 
amount  of  duties  estimated  by  such  customs 
officer  to  be  payable  thereon. 

"(b)  Collection  or  Refund. — The  appro- 
priate customs  officer  shall  collect  any  in- 
creased or  additional  duties  due  or  refiud 
any  excess  of  uuties  deposited  as  determined 
on  a  liquidation  or  reliquldation. 

repeal  of  szpakate  appraisement  pboceousi; 
voluntary  reliquidations 

Sec.  206.  Section  501  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1501)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  501.  Voluntary  Reliquidations. — 

"A  liquidation  made  in  accordance  with 
section  500  or  any  reliquldation  thereof  made 
In  accordance  with  this  section  may  be  re- 
liquldated  In  any  respect  by  the  appropriate 
customs  oCBcer  on  his  own  initiative,  not- 
withstanding the  filing  of  a  protest,  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  on  which  notice 
of  the  original  liquidation  is  given  to  the 
importer,  his  consignee  or  agent.  Notice  of 
such  reliquldation  shall  be  given  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  with  respect  to  original  liqui- 
dations under  section  500(e) ." 
dutiable  value 

Sec.  206.  Section  503  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1503)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  503.  Dutiable  Value. — 

"Except  as  provided  in  section  520(c)  (re- 
lating to  reliquidations  on  the  basis  of 
authorized  corrections  of  errors)  or  section 
562  (relating  to  withdrawal  from  manipulat- 
ing warehouses)  of  this  Act,  the  basis  for 
the  assessment  of  duties  on  Imported  mer- 
chandise subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty 
or  rates  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any 
manner  by  the  value  of  the  merchandise, 
shall  be  the  appraised  value  determined  upon 
liquidation,  in  accordance  with  section  500 
or  any  adjiutment  thereof  made  pursuant  to 
section  501  of  the  Tariff  Act:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  if  reliquldation  is  required  pur- 
stiant  to  a  final  Judgment  or  order  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Court  which  includes 
a  reappraisement  of  imported  merchandise, 
the  basis  for  such  asseesment  shall  be  the 
final  appraised  value  determined  by  such 
court." 

protests 

Sec.  207.  Secti<xi  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1514)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  514.  PiNALiTT  of  Decisions;  Protests. — 

"(a)  PiNAUTY  OF  Decisions. — Except  as 
provided  in  secton  501  (relating  to  voluntary 
reliquidations) ,  section  616  (relating  to  peti- 
tions by  American  manufacturers,  producers, 
and  wholesalers) ,  section  520  (relating  to  re- 
funds and  errors) ,  and  section  521  (relating 
to  reliquidations  on  account  of  fraud)  of  this 
Act,  decisions  of  the  appropriate  customs 
officer,  including  the  legality  of  all  orders 
and  findings  entering  into  the  same,  as  to — 

"(1)   the  appraised  value  of  merchandise; 

"(2)  the  classification  and  rate  and  amount 
of  duties  chargeable; 

"(3)  all  charges  or  exactions  of  whatever 
character  within  the  J\irlsdlctlon  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

"(4)  the  exclusion  of  merchandise  from 
entry  or  delivery  under  any  provision  of  the 
customs  laws; 

"(5)  the  liquidation  or  reliquldation  of  an 
entry,  or  any  modification  thereof; 

"(6)  the  refusal  to  pay  a  claim  tar  draw- 
back; and 

"(7)  the  refusal  to  reliquidate  an  entry 
under  section  520(c)  of  this  Act. 
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shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  per- 
sons (Including  the  United  States  and  any 
officer  thereof)  unless  a  protest  Is  filed  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  or  unless  a  civil 
action  contesting  the  denial  of  a  protest,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Is  commenced  In  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  in  accordance  with 
section  2632  of  tllte  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  within  the  time  prescribed  by  section 
2631  of  that  title.  When  a  Judgment  or  order 
of  the  United  States  Ciistoms  Court  has  be- 
come final,  the  papers  transmitted  shall  be 
returned,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Judg- 
ment or  order  to  the  appropriate  customs 
officer,  who  shall  take  action  accordingly. 

"PROTESTS 

"(b)  (1)  In  General. — A  protest  of  a  deci- 
sion under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  filed  in 
writing  with  the  appropriate  customs  officer 
designated  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  setting  forth  distinctly  and  spe- 
cifically each  decision  described  in  subsection 
(a)  as  to  which  protest  is  made;  each  cate- 
gory of  merchandise  affected  by  each  such 
decision  as  to  which  protest  is  made;  and  the 
nature  of  each  objection  and  reasons  there- 
for. Only  one  protest  may  be  filed  for  each 
entry  of  merchandise,  except  that  where  the 
entry  covers  merchandise  of  different  cate- 
gories, separate  protests  may  be  filed  tor  each 
category.  In  addition,  separate  claims  with 
respect  to  any  one  category  of  merchandise 
that  is  the  subject  of  a  protest  are  deemed 
to  be  i>art  of  a  single  protest.  A  protest  may 
be  amended  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  any  time  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ninety-day  period  in  which  the 
protest  could  have  been  filed  under  section 
514  of  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  section  557(b)  of  this  Act.  protests  may  be 
filed  by  the  importer,  consignee,  or  any 
authorized  agent  of  the  person  paying  any 
charge  or  exaction,  or  filing  any  claim  for 
drawback,  or  seeking  entry  or  delivery,  with 
respect  to  merchandise  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  decision  in  subsection  (a) . 

"(2)  Time  for  Filing. — A  protest  of  a 
decision,  order,  or  finding  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  filed  with  such  customs 
officers  within  ninety  days  after  but  not 
before — 

"(A)  notice  of  liquidation  or  reliquldation, 
or 

"(B)  In  circumstances  where  subparagraph 
(A)  is  inapplicable,  the  date  of  the  decision 
•s  to  which  protest  is  made. 

"(c)  Limitation  on  Protest  of  RELiQumA- 
TiONS. — The  reliquldation  of  an  entry  shall 
not  open  such  entry  so  that  a  protest  may 
be  filed  against  the  decision  of  the  customs 
officer  upon  any  question  not  Involved  In 
such  reliquldation." 

REVIEW   OF   PROTEST 

Sec.  208.  Section  515  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1515)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  515.  Review  or  Protests. — 
"(a)  Administrative  Review  and  Modifi- 
cation OF  Decisions. — Unless  a  request  for 
an  accelerated  disposition  of  a  protest  is  filed 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  the  appropriate  customs  officer,  with- 
in two  years  from  the  date  a  protest  was 
filed  in  accordance  with  section  514  of  this 
Act,  shall  review  the  protest  and  shall  allow 
or  deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Thereafter,  any  duties,  charge,  or  exaction 
found  to  have  been  assessed  or  collected  in 
excess  shall  be  remitted  or  refunded  and  any 
drawback  found  due  shall  be  paid.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  protesting  party,  filed  within 
the  time  allowed  for  the  filing  of  a  protest 
under  section  514  of  this  Act.  a  protest  may 
be  subject  to  further  review  by  another  ap- 
propriate customs  officer,  under  the  circum- 
stances and  in  the  form  and  manner  that 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretry  in  regvUa- 
tlons,  but  subject  to  the  two-year  limitation 
prescribed  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  sub- 
section. Notice  of  the  denial  of  any  protest 
shall  be  mailed  in  the  form  and  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 


"(b)  Request  for  Accelerated  Disposi- 
noir  or  Protest. — ^A  request  for  accelerated 
disposition  of  a  protest  filed  in  accordance 
with  section  514  of  this  Act  may  be  mailed 
by  certified  or  registered  mail  to  the  appro- 
priate customs  officer  any  time  after  ninety 
days  following  the  filing  of  such  protest.  For 
purposes  of  section  1582  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  a  protest  which  has  not 
been  allowed  or  denied  in  whole  or  in  part 
within  thirty  days  following  the  date  of  mail- 
ing by  certified  or  registered  mall  of  a  request 
for  accelerated  disposition  shall  be  deemed 
denied  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  mail- 
ing of  such  request. 

petitions   by  AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS, 
producers^  or  WHOLESALERS 

Sec.  209.  Section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  1516)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  516.  Petitions  by  American  Manu- 
facturers,    Producers,     or     Wholesalers — 
Value  and  Classification. — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  written  re- 
quest by  an  American  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  wholesaler,  furnish  the  classifica- 
tion, and  the  rate  of  duty,  if  any.  Imposed 
upon  designated  imported  merchandise  of  a 
class  or  kind  manufactured,  produced,  or 
sold  at  wholesale  by  him.  If  such  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  wholesaler  believes  that 
the  appraised  value  is  too  low,  that  the  clas- 
sification is  not  correct,  or  that  the  proper 
rate  of  duty  is  not  being  assessed,  he  may  file 
a  petition  with  the  Secretary  setting  forth 
(1)  a  description  of  the  merchandise,  (2)  the 
appraised  value,  the  classification,  or  the  rate 
or  rates  of  duty  that  he  believes  proper,  and 
(3)  the  reasons  for  his  belief. 

"(b)  If,  after  receipt  and  consideration  of  a 
petition  filed  by  an  American  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  wholesaler,  the  Secretary  decides 
that  the  appraised  value  of  the  merchandise 
is  too  low,  or  that  the  classification  of  the 
article  or  rate  of  duty  assessed  thereon  is  not 
correct,  he  shall  determine  the  proper  ap- 
praised value  or  classification  or  rate  of  duty, 
and  notify  the  petitioner  of  his  determina- 
tion. All  such  merchandise  entered  for  con- 
sumption or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption  more  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  such  notice  to  the  petitioner  is  pub- 
lished in  the  weekly  Customs  Bulletin  shall 
be  appraised  or  classified  or  assessed  as  to 
rate  of  duty  in  accordance  with  the  Secre- 
tary's determination. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  decides  that  the  ap- 
praised value  or  classification  of  the  articles 
or  the  rate  of  duty  with  respect  to  which  a 
petition  was  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
is  correct,  he  shall  so  inform  the  petitioner. 
If  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  petitioner  may  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary, not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  decision,  notice  that  he  desires  to 
contest  the  appraised  value  or  classification 
of,  or  rate  or  duty  assessed  upon,  the  mer- 
chandise. Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the 
petitioner,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  publica- 
tion to  be  made  of  his  decision  as  to  the 
proper  appraised  value  or  classification  or 
rate  of  duty  and  of  the  petitioner's  desire  to 
contest,  and  shall  thereafter  furnish  the  peti- 
tioner with  such  information  as  to  the  en- 
tries and  consignees  of  such  merchandise, 
entered  after  the  publication  of  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  at  such  ports  of  entry  desig- 
nated by  the  petitioner  in  his  notice  of  de- 
sire to  contest,  as  will  enable  the  petitioner 
to  contest  the  appraised  value  or  classifica- 
tion of,  or  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon,  such 
merchandise  in  the  liquidation  of  one  such 
entry  at  such  port.  The  Secretary  shall  direct 
the  appropriate  customs  officer  at  such  ports 
to  notify  the  petitioner  by  mall  Immediately 
when  the  first  of  such  entries  is  liquidated. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  filing  of  an 
action  pursuant  to  section  2632  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  merchandise  of 
the  character  covered  by  the  published  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  (when  entered  for 
consiunption  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption  on  or  before  the  date  of 


publication  of  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Court  or  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  not  in 
harmony  with  the  published  decision  of 
the  Secretary)  shall  be  appraised  or  classi- 
fied, or  both,  and  the  entries  liquidated,  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  ifi 
this  chapter,  the  final  liquidations  of  these 
entries  shall  be  conclusive  upon  all  parties. 

"(e)  The  consignee  or  bis  agent  shall  have 
the  right  to  appear  and  to  be  heard  as  a 
party  in  interest  before  the  United  States 
Customs  Court. 

"(f)  If  the  cause  of  action  is  sustained  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  or  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  mer- 
chandise of  the  character  covered  by  the 
published  decision  of  the  Secretary,  which 
is  entered  for  consumption  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consumption  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  court  decision, 
shall  be  subject  to  appraisement,  classifi- 
cation, and  assessment  of  duty  in  accordance 
with  the  final  Judicial  decision  in  the  action, 
and  the  liquidation  of  entries  covering  the 
merchandise  so  entered  or  withdrawn  shall 
be  suspended  until  final  disposition  is  made 
of  the  action,  whereupon  the  entries  shall 
be  liquidated,  or  if  necessary,  reliquldated  in 
accordance  with  the  final  decision. 

"(g)  Regulations  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  Implement  the  procedures  re- 
quired under  this  section." 

REFUNDS   and   ERRORS 

Sec.  210.  Section  520(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
(19  U.S.C.  1520  (c))   Ife  amended  by^ 

(a)  striking  the  words  "the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  authorise  a  collector  to" 
and  substituting  the  words  "the  appropriate 
customs  officer  may.  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,"; 

(b)  striking  the  word  "appraisement," 
wherever  it  appears  In  paragraph  ( 1) ;  and 

(c)  deleting  "sixty"  and  substituting 
"ninety"  and  deleting  "ten"  and  substitut- 
ing "nine"  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

TTTLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 

amendments 

technical  and  conforming  amendments 

Sec.  301.  Tbe  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 

(19   U.S.C.  ch.  4),  la   further   amended  u 

follows: 

(a)  Section  306  (19  U.S.C.  1306)  Is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collector"  In  the 
first  paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"appropriate  customs  officer":  and 

(2)  striking  the  term  "the  ooUector" 
where  it  first  appears  in  the  Mcond  para- 
gr^h  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  ap- 
propriate customs  officer"  and  by  striking 
the  term  "the  collector"  wherever  it  there- 
after appears  in  the  paragraph  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  customs  officer". 

(b)  Sections  311.  315.  432.  434.  438.  441, 
443-447.  449-450.  463-455,  457,  485.  490.  492. 
496,  521.  555.  563.  584,  686,  609.  613,  and  614 
(19  U.S.C.  1311,  1315,  1432  1434,  1438,  1441. 
1443-1447,  1449-1450,  1453-1455,  1457,  1485, 
1490,  1492.  1496.  1521.  1555,  1563.  1684,  1686, 
1609,  1613,  and  1614)  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "collector"  wherever  it  appears 
in  the  sections  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"appropriate  customs  officer". 

(c)  Section  401  (10  U.S.C.  1401)  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  subsections  (h).  (i),  and  (J); 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (k),  (I.  (m), 
and  (n)  as  subsections  (b),  (1),  (J),  and  (k), 
respectively,  and  amending  redesignated  sub- 
section (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Officer  of  the  Customs:  Customs 
Officer. — The  terms  'officer  of  the  cus- 
toms' and  'customs  officer'  mean  any  officer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury 
Department  (also  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Customs  Service')  or  any  commissioned, 
warrant,  or  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Ouard, 
or  any  agent  or  other  person  authorized  by 
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law  or  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  perform  any  duties  of  an  officer  of 
the  Customs  Service." 

(3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  SBCiKrAST.— The  term  •Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  bis 
delegate." 

(d)  Section  40aa  (19  U.S.C.  1402)  Is 
•mended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "appraiser"  wherever 
It  appears  In  the  section  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer";  and 

(2)  strlldng  the  word  "appraiser's"  In  the 
heading  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "customs  ofticer's". 

(3)  striking  the  words  "subject  to  review 
In  reappralsement  proceedings  under  section 
501"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subject 
to  protest  in  accordance  with  section  514". 

(e)  Sections  448.  493.  and  608  (19  U.S.C. 
1448, 1493,  and  1608)  are  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "the  collector"  where  It  first  appears 
in  each  section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  appropriate  customs  officer"  and  by 
striking  the  term  "the  collector"  wherever  It 
thereafter  appears  In  each  section  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "such  customs  officer". 

(f)  Section  451  (19  U.S.C.  1451)  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collector"  where  It 
appears  the  first  time  in  the  section  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 
officer"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  word  "collector"  where 
It  appears  the  second  time  in  the  section 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  customs 
officer";  and 

(3)  striking  the  word  "collector"  where  it 
appears  the  third  time  in  the  section  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  cvis- 
toms  officer". 

(g)  Section  467  (19  U.S.C.  1467)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "collector  of 
customs"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ap- 
propriate customs  officer". 

(h)  SecUon  482  (19  U.S.C.  1482)  Is 
amended  as  follows — 

(1)  subsection  (e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "collector  of  customs"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer"; 
and 

(2)  subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "collector  of  customs  or  the  person 
acting  as  such,  or  by  his  deputy"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 
officer". 

(1)  Section  484  (19  U.S.C.  1484)  Is  amended 
as  follows — 

(1)  subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "collector"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer"; 

(2)  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "the  collector" 
Where  It  first  api>ears  in  the  paragraph 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  appropriate 
customs  officer"  and  by  striking  the  term 
"the  collector"  where  it  thereafter  appears 
In  the  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  customs  officer": 

(3)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "The  collector" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  appro- 
priate customs  officer"  and  by  striking  the 
term  "the  collector"  wherever  it  appears  In 
the  paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  customs  officer"; 

(4)  subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
ihe  term  "collector  or  the  appraiser"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 
officer"; 

( 5 1  the  second  and  third  sentences  of  sub- 
notion (J)  are  amended  by  striking  the  word 
■'collector"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cus- 
toms officer";  and 

(6)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (J) 
IS  amended  by  striking  the  term  "a  collector" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  customs  offl- 
cer"  and  by  striking  the  terms  "the  collector" 
and  "such  collector"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  customs  officer". 

(J)   Section  491  (19  U.S.C.  1491)  Is  amend- 


ed by  striking  the  words  "by  the  appraiser 
of  merchandise  and  sold  by  the  collector" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  sold  by  the 
appropriate  customs  officer". 

(k)  Section  499  (19  U.S.C.  1499)  is  amend- 
ed as  follows — 

( 1 )  the  first  sentence  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "appraiser"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer"; 

(2)  the  second  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  the  term  "The  collector"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Such  officer"; 

(3)  the  fifth  sentence  Is  amended  to  read: 
"Such  officer  may  require  such  additional 
packages  or  quantities  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary."; 

(4)  the  sixth  sentence  is  amended  to  read: 
"If  any  package  contains  any  article  not 
specified  In  the  invoice  and,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  appropriate  customs  officer,  such  arti- 
cle was  omitted  from  the  Invoice  with  fraud- 
ulent intent  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  shipper, 
owner,  or  agent,  the  contents  of  the  entire 
package  in  which  such  article  is  found  shall 
be  subject  to  seizure,  but  if  no  such  fraudu- 
lent Intent  Is  apparent,  then  the  value  of  said 
article  shall  be  added  to  the  entry  and  the 
duties  thereon  paid  accordingly."; 

(5)  the  seventh  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "collector"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  custcans  officer"; 
and 

(6)  the  last  sentence  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "appraiser's  return  of  value" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "appraisement" 
and  by  striking  the  words  "value  returned 
by  the  appraiser"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "appraisement". 

(1)  Section  502  (19  U.S.C.  1502)  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  words  "appraiser,  deputy 
appraiser,  assistant  appraiser,  or  examiner  of 
merchandise"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"customs  officer". 

(m)  Section  506  (19  U.S.C.  1506)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "the  collector"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears In  the  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  appropriate  customs  officer"  and 
by  striking  the  term  "the  collector"  where  It 
thereafter  appears  in  the  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "such  customs  officer"; 
and 

(2)  paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "collector"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "appropriate  cvtstoms  officer". 

(n)  Section  509  (19  U.S.C.  1509)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  term  "Collectors  and  apprais- 
ers" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Appropri- 
ate customs  officers". 

(0)  Section  510  (19  U.S.C.  1610)  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  the  words  "or  a  division  of 
such  court,"  the  first  time  they  appear; 

(2)  striking  "or  an  appraiser,  or  a  collector" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  an  appropri- 
ate customs  officer"; 

(3)  striking  "an  appraiser"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "an  appropriate  customs  offi- 
cer, or"; 

(4)  striking  the  words  "or  a  division  of 
such  court,"  the  second  and  third  times  they 
appear;  and 

(5)  striking  "or  appraiser  or  collector"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  appropriate  cus- 
toms officer". 

(p)  Section  511  (19  U.S.C.  1511)  is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  striking  the  words  "or  an  appraiser,  or 
person  acting  as  appraiser,  or  a  collector"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  an  appropriate 
customs  officer"; 

(2)  striking  the  term  "the  collectors"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "customs  officers"; 
and 

(3)  striking  the  terra  "the  collector"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  appropriate 
customs  officer". 

(q)  Section  512  (19  U.S.C.  1512)  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  the  word  "coUector"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "customs  officer";  and 


(2)  striking  the  word  "collectors"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "customs  officers". 

(r)  Section  513  (19  U.S.C.  1513)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "collector's"  in  the 
heading  thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"CUSTOMS  orncER's"  and  by  striking  the 
words  "coUector  or  other"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear in  the  section. 

(s)  Section  523  (19  U.S.C.  1623)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "collectors'  "  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "customs  officers' ". 

(t)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  657(b) 
(19  U.S.C.  1557(b))  U  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "an  appeal  for  reappralsement 
under  section  501"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  protest  contesting  an  appraise- 
ment decision  in  accordance  with  section 
514". 

(u)  Section  560  (19  U.S.C.  1660)  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "collector  or  other". 

(V)  Section  563  (19  U.S.C.  1563)  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  term  "collectors  of  cus- 
toms" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "appro- 
priate customs  officers";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "collector"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "customs  officer". 

(w)  Section  564  (19  U.S.C.  1564)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "collector  of 
customs"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "cus- 
toms officer". 

(X)  Section  665  (19  U.S.C.  1565)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  term  "collector  of  cus- 
toms" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "appro- 
priate customs  officer";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "VoUector"  wher- 
ever it  thereafter  appears  In  the  section 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "customs  of- 
ficer", 

(v)  Section  595  (19  U.S.C.  1595)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "coUector  of 
customs  or  other". 

(z)  Section  602  (19  U.S.C.  1602)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collector"  in  the 
heading  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cus- 
toms oiTicER";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "collector"  where 
is  first  appears  in  the  section  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer" 
and  by  striking  the  word  "collector"  wher- 
ever it  thereafter  appears  in  the  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "customs  officer". 

(aa)  Section  603  (19  U.S.C.  1603)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collector's"  In 
the  heading  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "customs  officer's";   and 

(2)  striking  the  words  "collector  or  the 
principal  local  officer  of  the  Customs  Agency 
Service"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ap- 
propriate customs   officer". 

(bb)  Section  604  (19  U.S.C.  1604)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "collectors" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "customs  of- 
ficers". 

(cc)  Section  605  (19  U.S.C.  1606)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "collector"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 
officer":  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "collector's"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "customs  officer's". 

(dd)  Section  606  (19  U.S.C.  1606)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "collector 
shall  require  the  appraiser  to"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer 
shall". 

(ee)  Sections  607  and  610  (19  U.S.C.  1607 
and  1610)  are  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  words  "returned  by  the 
appraiser";  and 

(2)  striking  the  word  "collector"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  customs 
officer". 

(ff)  Section  612  (19  U.S.C.  1612)  is  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

( 1 )  the  first  sentence  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  term  "the  coUector"  where  it  first 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
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appropriate  customs  officer";  by  striking  the 
^rorda  "by  the  appraiser";  by  striking  the 
term  "the  collector"  where  it  thereafter  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
officer";  and  by  striking  the  words  "within 
twenty-four  hours  after  receipt  by  him  of 
the  appraiser's  return"; 

(2)  the  second  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  term  "the  collector"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "such  officer";  and 

(3)  the  third  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "collector"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "customs  officer". 

(gg)  Section  617  (19  U.S.C.  1617)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "collector" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "customs  officer" 
and  by  striking  the  words  "or  customs 
agent." 

(hh)  Section  618  (19  VS.C.  1618)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "customs 
agent,  collector.  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Court,  or  United  States  commis- 
sioner," and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "cus- 
toms officer". 

(U)  Section  623  (19  VS.C.  1623)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  term  "collectors  of  cus- 
toms" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "customs 
officers". 

(Jj;  Section  641  (19  U.S.C.  1641)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  words  "collector  or  chief" 
wbo-ever  they  appear  and  substituting  there- 
for "appropriate". 

(kk)  Section  648  (19  U.S.C.  1648)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "Collectors  of 
customs"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Cus- 
toms officers". 

Sec.  302.  The  last  paragraph  of  so  much 
of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1914,  as 
relates  to  the  Customs  Service,  as  amended 
(38  Stat.  623;  19  VS.C.  2) ,  is  amended  to  read 
asfoUows: 

"The  President  Is  authorized  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  re- 
quire, to  arrange,  by  consolidation  or  other- 
wise, the  several  customs-collection  districts 
and  to  discontinue  ports  of  entry  by  abolish- 
ing the  same  or  establishing  others  in  their 
stead.  The  President  Is  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  change  the  location  of  the 
headquarters  in  any  customs-collection  dis- 
trict as  the  needs  of  the  service  may  require." 
Sec.  303.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1933,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  6),  is  amended 
by- 

(a)  striking  the  first  and  second  sentences 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"Any  officer  of  the  customs  service  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
foreign  service,  shall,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  be  regularly  and  officially 
attached  to  the  diplomatic  missions  of  the 
United  States  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  to  be  stationed,  and  when  such  officers 
are  assigned  to  countries  in  which  there  are 
no  diplomatic  missions  of  the  United  States, 
appropriate  recognition  and  standing  with 
full  facilities  for  discharging  their  official 
duties  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Department 
of  State.";  and 

(b)  striking  the  words  "and  employees" 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  section. 

Sec  304.  Section  2619  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  31),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  bond  to  the  United  States  may  be 
required  of  any  customs  officer  for  the  true 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  according  to  law." 

Sec  305.  Section  2620  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  32),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"The  amounts,  conditions  for  filing,  and 
procedures  for  the  approval  of  bonds  re- 
quired of  customs  officers  shall  be  set  forth 
In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sec  306.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  60),  is  amended 
by  striking  the  term  "CoUectors  of  customs" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Customs 
officers". 


Sec.  307.  Section  2654  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  58),  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "Collectors"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Customs  officers'*. 

SBC.  308.  Section  251  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (19  U.S.C.  66)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "collectors"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "customs  officers". 

Sec  309.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1934,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  81c)  is  amended 
by- 

(a)  striking  the  term  "collector  of  cus- 
toms" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "appro- 
priate customs  officer";  and 

(b)  striking  the  word  "collector"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  cvistoms 
officer". 

Sec  310.  The  Act  of  June  28,  1916  (19 
U.S.C.  161 ) ,  is  amended  by  striking  the  term 
"coUector  of  customs"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof   "appropriate  customs   officer". 

Sec  311.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Act  of 
May  27,  1921  (19  U.S.C.  161(a) ) ,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "report". 

Sec.  312.  Section  208  of  the  Act  of  May  27, 
1921  (19  U.S.C.  167),  is  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "the  collector"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears in  the  section  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer"  and  by 
striking  the  term  "the  collector"  wherever  it 
thereafter  appears  In  the  section  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "such  customs  officer". 

Sec.  313.  Section  209  of  the  Act  of  May  27, 
1921,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  168),  is  amended 
by— 

(a)  striking  the  words  "appraiser  or  person 
acting  as  appraiser"  where  they  first  appear 
in  the  section  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"appropriate  customs  officer''; 

(b)  striking  the  words  "report  to  the  col- 
lector" where  they  first  appear  in  the  sec- 
tion; 

(c)  striking  the  words  "each  appraiser  or 
person  acting  as  appraiser"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  customs  officer";  and 

(d)  striking  the  words  "and  report  to  the 
collector". 

Sec  314.  Section  210  of  the  Act  of  May  27, 
1921,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  169);  Is  amend- 
ed by — 

(a)  striking  the  words  "appraiser  or  per- 
son acting  as  appraiser"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriate  customs  officer"; 

(b)  striking  the  term  "the  collector"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  customs  of- 
ficer"; and 

(c)  striking  the  words  "appeal  and"  and 
"appeals  and". 

Sec.  315.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  February 
13,  1911,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  261),  U 
amended  by  striking  ",  and  any  customs 
officer  who  may  be  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  collector  of  customs,". 

Sec  316.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  February 
13,  1911,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  267),  as 
amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  words  "inspectors,  store- 
keepers, weighers,  and  others";  and 

(b)  striking  the  term  "collector  of  cus- 
toms" wherever  it  appears  in  the  section  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "appropriate  cus- 
toms officer". 

Sec  317.  Section  3111  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (19  U.S.C.  282)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "other  or"  and  by  striking  the 
words  "a  collector  or  other"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "an". 

Sec  318.  Section  3126  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (19  U.S.C.  293)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "collectors"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"appropriate  customs  officers". 

Sec  319.  Sections  2863  and  3087  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  ( 19  U.S.C.  341  and 
628) ,  are  amended  by  striking  the  word  "col- 
lector" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
propriate customs  officer". 

Sec.  320.  The  Act  of  June  16,  1937  (19 
U.S.C.  1435b) ,  Is  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  the  words  "collector  of  customs, 
or  any  deputy  collector  of  customs  desig- 
nated by  him"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"appropriate  customs  officer";  and 


(b)  striking  the  words  "Jointly  by  th* 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and". 

RXPEALS 

Sec  321.  The  following  laws  are  hereby 
repealed: 

(a)  section  2613  of  the  Revised  Statute*,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  6); 

(b)  the  last  paragraph  of  so  much  of  sec- 
tion 1  ot  the  Act  of  July  6,  1932,  as  relates 
to  the  Bureau  of  Ciustoms  (47  Stat.  684;  19 
U.S.C.  6a) ; 

(c)  section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1923 
(19  U.S.C.  7); 

(d)  section  2629  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  8); 

(e)  section  2625  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  9); 

(f )  section  2630  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  10); 

(g)  section  2632  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  11); 

(h)  the  Act  of  February  6,  1907,  as  amend- 
ed (19  UJS.C.  36); 

(1)  section  2633  of  the  RevUed  Statutes 
(19  U.S.C.  37); 

(J)  section  7  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1923 
(19  U.S.C.  51);  and 

(k)  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
28,  1890  (19U.S.C.  63). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  ACmNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  measure  to  modernize  and  update  a 
system  created  in  1890.  In  that  year  a 
board  of  general  appraisers,  which  was 
an  administrative  tribimal  created  to  re- 
lieve the  heavy  burden  that  customs  liti- 
gation was  placing  on  Federal  district 
and  circuit  courts,  was  put  into  opera- 
tion. 

It  exercised  quasi-judicial  functions 
in  reviewing  appeals  from  decisions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

In  1926,  a  Customs  Court  was  created. 
Very  little  beyond  a  change  in  name  was 
effected.  No  essential  changes  were  made 
in  powers,  procedures,  or  duties. 

In  1956,  Congress  declared  it  to  be  an 
article  m  court,  but  in  many  respects 
it  has  continued  to  function  as  an  ad- 
ministrative tribunal,  reviewing  actions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

nirough  the  years,  various  discussions 
and  proposals  were  advanced  for  revi- 
sion of  the  court.  In  1968  a  concrete, 
meaningful  step  was  taken.  In  October 
of  that  year,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  introduced  S.  4194. 
It  contained  most  of  the  basic  provisions 
that  appear  in  the  bill  now  imder  con- 
sideration. 

The  present  bill  has  received  the  earn- 
est study  and  advocacy  of  Senator  Ty- 
dings throughout.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  he  took  active  leader- 
ship in  the  processing  and  revision  of  the 
measure  to  its  present  state. 

He  is  to  be  commended.  It  is  reward- 
ing and  encouraging  to  be  able  to  serve 
on  the  subcommittee  which  he  heads  so 
welL 

the  customs  cottst 

Mr.  President,  this  court  is  composed  of 
a  chief  judge  and  eight  Judges.  It  has  a 
clerk  and  deputy  clerks,  a  marshal  and 
deputy  marshals,  a  librarian,  reporters. 
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and  other  supporting  personnel.  It  is  a 
court  of  record  under  article  ni  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Customs  Court  has  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  civil  cases  under  the  tariff 
laws,  the  internal  revenue  laws  relating  to 
imported  merchandise,  the  several  cus- 
toms simpllflcation  acts,  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  President  issued  under  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements,  and  also  under 
other  proclamations  imposing  taxes  or 
quotas  on  imported  goods. 

It  also  has  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
cases  litigating  the  value  of  imported 
merchandise.  It  tries  cases  without  a  jury, 
making  findings  of  fact  and  applying  the 
law. 

Its  principal  offices  are  located  in  New 
York  City. 

CHANGSS  IN   NATUKK   AND  VOLUME  OF  CUSTOMS 
COUHT   WOBK 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  develop- 
ments have  had  a  substantial  impact  on 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
the  UJ3.  Customs  Court.  These  include: 
First,  significant  increase  in  imports  into 
the  United  States  for  each  of  the  past  few 
years;  second,  a  new  set  of  tarilT  sched- 
ules; and  third,  a  more  aggressive  atti- 
tude by  American  importers  and  manu- 
facturers in  challenging  customs  de- 
cisions. As  a  consequence,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  nimiber  of  disputed 
customs  matters  in  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms and  in  the  nimiber  of  cases  received 
by  the  Customs  Court. 

The  problems  that  beset  the  Customs 
Court  are  revealed  by  the  statistics  show- 
ing its  armual  imput  and  output  of  cases. 
In  fiscal  year  1963,  the  court  received 
35,000  new  cases.  The  number  grew  to 
over  75,000  cases  in  fiscal  year  1969.  In 
this  same  period,  its  rate  of  termination 
of  cases  increased  from  an  annual  av- 
erage of  32,000  during  the  period  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1963  and  fiscal  year 
1966,  to  almost  49,000  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Despite  its  increasing  productivity, 
with  its  input  substantially  exceeding  its 
rate  of  terminations,  the  court  has  been 
faced  with  a  growing  accumulation  of 
pending  cases.  In  fiscal  year  1963  these 
amounted  to  186,452;  in  fiscal  vear  1969 
to  431.612. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
figxires  are  somewhat  deceptive  since,  in 
customs  matters,  a  single  decision  may 
frequently  affect  a  large  number  of  cases 
that  have  been  suspended  during  the  trial 
of  a  test  c&se.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
test  case,  under  which  there  are  tjiou- 
sands  of  cases  suspended,  is  rare  and 
generally  involves  a  threshold  issue  com- 
mon to  a  great  variety  of  merchandise. 
The  suspended  cases  often  involve  other 
issues  of  fact  or  law  that  for  convenience 
have  been  suspended  because  of  the  de- 
sire to  dispose  of  the  common  threshold 
issue  first.  The  resolution  of  the  threshold 
issue,  therefore,  will  not  ipso  facto  dis- 
pose of  the  suspended  cases. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decision  in  a 
test  case  does  not  necessarily  control 
the  disposition  of  cases  suspended  there- 
under unless  the  suspension  Involves 
identical  merchtindise,  and,  in  any  case, 
there  is  always  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  merchandise  in  the  suspended  case 
is  similar  in  all  material  respects  to  that 
in  the  decided  case.  Also,  of  course,  each 
of  the  mispended  cases  must  be  examined 
by  counael  to  determine  any  remaining 


issues  and  to  settle  the  amoimt  of  duties 
on  the  Importation.  In  addition,  either 
the  importer  or  the  Government  might 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  trial  of  the  de- 
cided case  or  feel  that  additional  testi- 
mony or  arguments  are  available  which 
will  result  in  a  different  decision  and, 
therefore,  will  decide  to  retry  the  issue 
rather  than  abide  by  the  decision  In  the 
earlier  case. 

SCOPE  OF  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  modernize  the  procedures  in 
the  customs  coiu'ts  and  the  Biu-eau  of 
Customs  so  as  to  permit  these  agencies 
to  keep  up  with  their  sharply  increased 
workload.  This  will  be  accomplished  by 
eliminating  outmoded  provisions  in  the 
present  law  which  require  the  customs 
courts  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to 
engage  in  time-consiuning,  inefficient, 
and  unnecessary  practices.  In  its  place 
new  procedures  will  be  initiated  to  per- 
mit these  agencies  to  cope  efficiently  and 
effectively  with  the  rising  volume  of 
customs  matters  that  come  before  them. 
The  bill  in  no  way  affects  the  substan- 
tive provisions  in  the  customs  or  tariff 
laws.  It  does  not  change  In  any  way  the 
rates  of  duties  or  any  other  provisions 
of  the  tariff  schedules.  It  will  have  no 
substantive  effect  on  the  laws  relating 
to  import  quotas,  import  controls,  or 
antidumping. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  enunieration  of  some  14 
major  changes  contained  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Major  Changes  Contained  in  Bill 
1.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  will  liquidate  an 
entry,  deciding  at  that  time  all  Issues  relat- 
ing to  the  dutiable  status  of  the  merchan- 
dise, including  its  appraised  value  and  classi- 
fication. 

a.  The  importer  will  have  90  days  in  which 
to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  protest  the 
decision  and  secure  administrative  review. 
This  longer  period  of  time  will  provide  the 
Importer  with  su£Bclent  opportunity  to  study 
the  matter  and  decide  whether  any  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  seeking  further 
administrative  review.  He  would  no  longer  be 
pressured  by  an  unreallstically  short  time 
limit  into  filing  a  protest  for  protective  pur- 
poses only. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  will  have  90  days 
from  the  date  of  liquidation  to  reliquidate 
the  entry  on  its  own  Initiative.  This  will,  in 
many  cases,  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  Im- 
porter to  go  to  Customs  Court  to  correct  ad- 
ministrative errors.  It  will  also  permit  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  to  conform  administra- 
tive actions  to  relevant  decisions  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court  reached  within  the  90  day  period 
following  liquidation  and  to  take  any  other 
administrative  action  necessary  for  the  ac- 
ciu-ate  determination  of  duty  liability. 

4.  An  overall  limit  of  two  years  will  be  set 
in  which  the  Bureau  of  Customs  must  dis- 
pose of  a  protest  on  its  merits.  Notice  of  the 
denial  of  a  protest,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will 
be  mailed  to  the  importer. 

5.  The  importer  will  be  able  to  obtain  ac- 
celerated disposition  of  his  protest  by  mailing 
a  request  by  certified  or  registered  mail  to 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  at  any  time  after  90 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  filing  the 
protest.  If,  within  the  next  30  days,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  does  not  allow  or  deny  his 
protest  In  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  deemed  de- 
nied on  the  30th  day  following  the  mailing 
of  the  request. 

6.  The   Importer   will   have   180   days   In 


which  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  litigate  a 
denial  of  a  protest  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
This  should  be  sufficient  time  for  the  Import- 
er to  reach  a  carefully  considered  decision 
on  the  Issues  Involved.  It  should  eliminate 
many  cases  that  are  now  on  the  Court's  dock- 
et simply  because  the  Importer,  as  a  result 
of  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  present  30  or 
60  day  time  limit,  is  forced  to  file  the  appeal 
or  protest  as  a  protective  measure. 

7.  Automatic  reference  of  all  appeals  for 
reappralsement  and  all  denials  of  protest  to 
the  Customs  Court,  will  be  eliminated.  If  an 
Importer  wishes  to  obtain  Judicial  review,  he 
will  be  required  to  file  a  summons  in  the 
Customs  Court. 

8.  The  Court  will  be  required  to  fix  a  flU 
Ing  fee  for  commencing  an  action  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  $5.00  and  not  exceeding 
the  filing  fee  for  commencing  a  civil  action 
in  the  United  States  district  court. 

9.  There  will  be  a  single  Judicial  proceed- 
ing In  which  all  issues,  including  both  ap- 
praisement and  classification,  will  be  con- 
sldered.  The  importer  will  be  able  to  include 
in  one  cause  of  action  all  entries  of  mer- 
chandise presenting  common  Issues.  The 
Court  will  have  authority  to  order  actions 
consolidated  or  severed,  as  circumstances 
warrant. 

10.  All  cases  in  the  Ciistoms  Court  will 
normally  be  tried  by  a  single  Judge.  This  will 
increase  the  Judicial  manpower  available  tor 
hearing  and  deciding  cases,  since  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  all  cases  In  the  Customs 
Court  are  now  heard  by  a  three-Judge  trial 
division. 

11.  The  Chief  Judge  will  have  the  author- 
ity, on  application  or  on  his  own  initiative, 
to  designate  three-Judge  trials  when  he  finds 
that  a  cause  of  action  either  (a)  raises  a 
constitutional  question  or  (b)  has  broad  or 
significant  implications  in  the  administration 
or  interpretation  of  the  customs  laws.  The 
use  of  a  three-Judge  court  will  provide  a 
means  for  obtaining  carefully  considered  de- 
cisions in  landmark  or  other  important  cases. 

12.  In  contested  cases,  the  Judge  will  have 
the  option  of  supporting  his  decision  by 
either  an  oral  or  written  statement  of  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  or  by  an 
opinion  stating  the  reasons  and  facts  upon 
which  his  decision  is  based.  This  will  elimi- 
nate the  present  requirement  that  the  Judge 
write  an  opinion  in  every  case. 

13.  Cases  outside  of  New  York  will  be  tried 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  cases  and  the 
Judge  will  have  full  authority  to  hear  and 
decide  the  case. 

14.  Appeals  from  all  cases  will  go  directly 
to  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 
This  will  relieve  the  Customs  Court  of  its 
present  burden  of  having  to  set  up  three- 
Judge  divisions  to  hear  appeals  from  single- 
Judge  decisions  in  appraisement  cases. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  sum- 
mary, both  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
the  Customs  Court  are  handicapped  by 
outdated  procedures  that  cannot  be 
changed  without  corrective  legislation. 
To  institute  modern  and  effective  meth- 
ods of  administration  and  adjudication 
in  the  customs  field,  favorable  action  on 
the  attached  bill  is  recommended.  The 
major  provisions  in  the  bill  are  generally 
acceptable  to  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the 
importers  concerned  with  customs  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  goods 
arriving  in  the  United  States  are  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  which  appraises  the  goods,  clas- 
sifies them  under  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States — that  is,  determines 
the  dutiable  category — and  calculates 
the  amount  of  duty.  The  importer  pays 
the  estimated  duties  upon  entry  and 
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posts  bond  to  guarantee  pajrment  of  any 
additional  duties  that  may  later  be  f  oimd 
due  and  the  goods  move  into  commerce 
while  the  processes  of  appraisement  and 
classification  take  place. 

If  the  importer  disagrees  with  the 
value  at  which  his  goods  are  appraised 
he  may  file  a  written  appeal  for  reap- 
pralsement with  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
Thereupon  the  process  of  classification 
and  the  final  assessment  of  duties  comes 
to  a  halt.  Customs  has  no  substantial 
function  to  perform  with  this  appeal. 
The  appeal  is  simply  forwarded  to  the 
Customs  Court  where  it  automatically 
becomes  a  case.  Such  a  case  is  heard  by  a 
single  judge  of  the  Customs  Court,  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  a  three-judge  division 
of  the  same  court,  with  the  right  of  fur- 
ther appeal  to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 

After  the  appraisal  issue  is  resolved, 
the  case  is  returned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  If,  at  this  point,  the  importer 
disagrees  with  the  classification  given  to 
his  merchandise,  he  may  file  a  protest 
with  Customs.  Customs  may  thereupon 
modify  or  reverse  its  original  action.  If 
it  does  not,  it  transmits  the  protest  with 
the  relevant  papers  to  the  Customs  Court 
and  again  it  becomes  a  case  without  fur- 
ther action  by  the  importer.  Such  a  case 
is  heard  by  a  three-judge  division  of  the 
Customs  Court,  with  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  work- 
load of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court  has  been 
increasing  sharply.  In  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  court  received  35,000  new  cases.  In 
fiscal  year  1969.  this  had  grown  to  over 
75,000  cases.  During  the  same  period,  its 
rate  of  termination  of  cases  increased 
from  an  annual  average  of  32,000  for  the 
period  between  fiscal  year  1963  and  fiscal 
year  1966  to  almost  49,000  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

There  has  thus  been  a  growing  ac- 
cumulation of  pending  cases  in  the  Cus- 
toms Court  despite  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  the  court.  In  fiscal  year 
1963,  these  pending  cases  totalled  186,- 
452;  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
total  had  reached  431,612. 

Outmoded  statutory  provisions  that 
establish  the  procedures  for  deciding 
customs  cases  are  major  contributing 
factors  in  the  court's  increased  workload, 
compelling  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
the  Customs  Court  to  engage  in  time- 
consuming,  inefficient,  and  unnecessary 
practices. 

The  major  defects  in  present  statutory 
procedures  include  the  following: 

First.  If  questions  of  both  appraise- 
ment and  classification  are  presented  in 
a  single  entry  of  merchandise,  the  im- 
porter cannot  have  all  issues  resolved 
in  a  single  proceeding.  Instead,  he  must 
first  contest  the  appraisement  issue. 
Only  after  this  issue  has  been  finally 
determined,  by  the  courts  if  necessary, 
may  he  contest  the  classification  of  the 
merchandise. 

Second.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  can- 
not correct  administratively  any  errors 
or  appraisement.  When  an  importer  files 
an  appeal  for  appraisement,  the  Bureau 
Is  automatically  divested  of  jurisdiction, 
and  the  appeal  is  automatically  before 
the  Customs  Court. 

Third.  The  importer  has  unreallsti- 


cally short  periods  of  30  days  in  ap- 
praisement and  60  days  in  classification 
questions  to  decide  whether  to  contest 
the  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
by  appealing  the  appraisement  or  pro- 
testing the  classification.  As  a  conse- 
quence, in  many  cases  importers  are 
compelled  to  file  appeals  or  protests  as 
protective  measures. 

Fourth.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  must 
automatically  refer  denials  of  protest 
to  the  Customs  Court  for  disposition 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the 
importer  intends  or  desires  to  litigate 
the  Bureau's  decision. 

Fifth.  The  court  has  no  statutory  au- 
thority to  charge  a  filing  fee  for  com- 
mencing judicial  actions.  Since  there  is 
no  filing  fee,  there  is  no  restraining  in- 
fiuence  to  cause  the  in.porter  to  select 
only  meritorious  actions  for  litigation. 

Sixth.  Protest  cases,  which  constitute 
about  60  percent  of  all  customs  cases, 
must  be  decided  by  a  three-judge  divi- 
sion of  the  court  rather  than  by  a  single 
judge. 

Seventh.  Single-judge  decisions  in  ap- 
praisement cases  are  subject  to  review  by 
a  three-judge  division  of  the  court  even 
though  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
final  decisions  of  the  Customs  Court  in 
both  appraisement  and  protest  cases. 

Eighth.  Single  judges  trying  classifica- 
tion cases  in  ports  outside  of  New  York 
have  no  power  to  decide  a  case,  but  must 
return  the  hearing  record  to  New  York 
for  decision  by  a  three-judge  division 
which  need  not  necessarily  include  the 
judge  who  heard  the  case  at  the  other 
port. 

In  seeking  to  modernize  the  procedures 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Cus- 
toms Courts  by  revising  these  statutory 
provisions,  S.  2624  provides  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  A  single,  continuous  procedure 
for  deciding  all  issues  in  any  entry  of 
merchandise,  including  appraisement 
and  classification  issues. 

Second.  Greater  authority  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  to  correct  errors  ad- 
ministratively and  to  provide  more  mean- 
ingful administrative  review. 

Third.  Substantial  increase  in  the 
length  of  time  for  importers  to  file  re- 
quests for  administrative  and  judicial  re- 
view. 

Fourth.  Elimination  of  automatic  re- 
ferrals of  protests  to  the  Customs  Court. 

Fifth.  Normally  all  customs  cases  be- 
fore the  Customs  Court  will  be  tried  and 
decided  by  a  single  judge. 

S.  2624  will  bring  the  Customs  Court 
and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  into  the  mod- 
ern era. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


S.  3220— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  OBSCENITY  CON- 
TROL IN  THE  MAILS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
as  the  "pushers"  are  the  ones  most  re- 
sponsible for  and,  therefore,  the  most 
guilty  in  the  traffic  of  narcotics  so  is 
the  "pusher"  who  distributes  porno- 
graphic material  through  the  mails  the 
most  responsible  and  the  most  guilty  in 
that  area. 

It  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  being 
the  recipient  of  narcotics  or  porno- 
graphic materials,  although  that  is  a 
vital  question,  but,  rather,  it  is  more  a 
question  of  how  we  must  deal  with  those 
who  have  the  primary  responsibility.  In 
that  respect,  I  am.  glad  to  note,  very  glad 
to  note,  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
yesterday  reported  out  a  narcotics  con- 
trol bill  which  the  Senate  may  be  assured 
will  be  called  up  for  action  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  dealing 
with  pornography  which  seeks  to  put  the 
"fix"  on  those  who  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  propagation  and  continua- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  unsoUcited 
pornographic  materials  into  the  homes 
of  our  people. 

This  traffic  in  smut  must  cease  and 
those  who  are  responsible  for  it  must  be 
punished. 

Mr.  President,  pornograpny,  obscenity, 
filth,  and  perversion;  that  is  the  package 
that  is  sent  to  my  constituents  in  Mon- 
tana. That  is  what  is  being  sent  to 
citizens  across  the  land.  And  its  distrib- 
utors reach  into  the  privacy  of  one's 
home  through  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government — the  UJS.  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

Much  is  said  lately  about  our  first 
amendment.  Freedom  of  religion  and  of 
the  press;  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably and  to  speak  out — these  are  funda- 
mental guarantees  imder  our  Constitu- 
tion. But  what  is  also  protected  is  our 
right  of  privacy  and  that  right,  though 
long  recognized  as  equally  fundamental, 
is  perhaps  the  least  enforced  of  all  of 
our  freedoms  when  it  comes  to  the  filth 
and  dirt  that  is  brought  to  our  homes  by 
the  Post  Office. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Its  hands  are  tied.  But  we  in 
the  Congress  could  untie  them  if  we  act 
now — this  year — to  crack  down  on  the 
peddlers  of  filth. 

There  are  pending  in  committees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  a  number  of 
proposals  aimed  directly  at  the  20  or  so 
corporate  panderers  of  obscenity  whose 
ruthless  exploitation  reaps  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  out  of  the  pornography 
market  at  the  expense  of  the  young  and 
unsuspecting,  the  imaware  and  the  un- 
sophisticated. No  one  is  safe  from  their 
acts  of  corruption.  Their  aim  is  simple: 
to  reach  into  the  very  privacy  of  one's 
home  with  a  message  of  indecency  and 
perversion. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  number  of  the 
proposals  that  seek  to  curb  these  filth 
panderers.  And  today  I  submit  another 
proposal  on  the  subject — one  that  seeks 
clearly  to  protect  the  young  and  the  un- 
suspecting, the  unaware,  and  the 
unsophisticated. 

My  proposal  would  compel  the  filth 
peddler  to  mark  the  envelope  he  uses — 
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the  one  that  is  now  often  blank — with  a 
warning  that  the  enclosure  could  be  ob- 
scene or  offensive.  With  such  a  warning 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  addressee  is 
fully  protected.  He  would  be  put  on 
notice,  as  would  his  entire  household.  He 
would  know  and  his  famly  would  know 
that  what  is  inside  may  violate  his  stand- 
ards of  decency  and  those  he  wishes  to 
impress  upon  liis  children.  And  that  is 
his  right. 

May  I  say  that  such  a  warning  is  not 
new  to  the  legislative  field.  It  has  already 
been  imposed  by  the  Congress  in  the  case 
of  cigarettes.  Indeed,  without  even  de- 
ciding that  there  is  a  danger  involved  in 
smoking,  cigarette  manufacturers  are 
compelled  to  warn  each  purchaser  of  a 
possible  hazard.  By  the  same  token,  im- 
der  my  bill,  it  need  not  be  decided  that 
the  material  enclosed  is  obscene,  per  se. 
But  if  there  is  that  possibility,  then  the 
envelope  must  say  in  plain  and  simple 
words,  "The  Enclosed  Material  May  Be 
Obscene  or  Offensive  to  the  Addressee." 

A  second  feature  of  my  proposal  would 
permit  the  addressee  of  obscene  mail  to 
return  the  matter  to  the  sender,  without 
charge.  And  it  is  left  up  to  the  addressee 
himself  to  decide  what  violates  his  stand- 
ard of  decency.  The  return  mail  fee  would 
be  paid  by  the  original  sender — the 
pusher,  in  other  words — with  an  addi- 
tional handling  charge. 

Finally,  violators  of  either  of  these  pro- 
visions would  be  met  with  a  penalty  of 
$5,000. 

Perhaps  my  proposal  Is  not  a  perfect 
solution.  It  is  one,  however,  that  I  be- 
lieve brings  into  proper  balance  the  right 
of  privacy  on  the  ohe  hand  and  the  right 
of  the  press  to  use  the  mails  on  the  other. 
If  enacted  it  will  for  the  first  time  im- 
pose an  effective  check  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  obscenity  in  our  society  and  place 
the  burden  where  it  belongs— on  the  filth 
peddler. 

Mr.  President,  the  Missoulian,  of  last 
December  4  carried  a  story  on  tliis  mat- 
ter written  by  Lynn  Schwanke.  In  it 
Postmaster  Guy  Rogers  of  Missoula  re- 
lates very  clearly  many  of  the  problems 
faced  by  his  office  on  this  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  act 
on  the  obscenity  proposals  now.  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  once  on  the  calen- 
dar, they  will  receive  the  highest  priority 
of  the  joint  leadership. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  act  swiftly 
as  well  on  the  crime  proposals.  I  am 
happy  to  note  they  have  acted  on  at  least 
one  of  the  narcotics  proposals.  Certainly 
there  are  no  issues  more  critical  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives  today.  The  proposed 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Act.  the  dangerous 
substances  proposal,  the  bail  reform  and 
witness  immunity  measures,  the  or- 
ganized crime  matters  and  all  of  the 
proposals  in  these  areas  are  vitally 
needed  to  deal  effectively  with  drugs  and 
crime.  It  is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress  to  do 
everything  in  our  capacity  to  see  that 
all  of  these  matters  are  written  firmly 
into  the  law  books  as  soon  as  possible  and 
hopefully,  before  this  session  closes. 
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Mr.  President,  I  send  my  bin  on  ob- 
scenity to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

K»HtmT  1 
RoGxxs    Says    Receivers    Must    Complain — 

Lcx;al  Mail  Fat  With  Pornography,  Sats 

postmastmi 


(By  Lynn  Schwanke) 
Missoula's  maU  Is  growing  fat  with  por- 
nographic materials,  Postmaster  Guy  Rogers 
says. 

Each  year  more  of  the  questionable  lit- 
erature seems  to  circulate  through  the  Mis- 
soula Post  Office,  Rogers  said. 

"There's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it"  ac- 
cording to  the  postmaster.  "In  essence  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decreed  that  no  one 
person  censor  another  person's  mail.  Unless 
we  get  direct  complaints  from  the  receiver, 
our  hands  are  tied." 

The  postmaster  said  he  could  not  make 
an  acciu-ate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  por- 
nography which  passes  through  the  local 
post  office,  but  he  described  It  as  "a  tre- 
mendous amount." 

Rogers  said  the  material  is  easy  to  recog- 
nize, "especially  when  we  get  3,000  envelopes 
alike  and  one  complaint." 

Pornography  is  defined  by  the  dictionary 
as  "a  portrayal  of  erotic  behavior  designed 
to  cause  sexual  excitement." 

Rogers  said  one  of  the  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  growing  volume  of  pornography 
is  the  import  market.  He  said  the  litera- 
ture is  legal  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and 
it  comes  through  the  U.S.  mails  clearly 
marked  "pornography"  and  "is  put  up  like 
Life  magazine." 

The  only  recourse  the  post  office  has  to 
halt  obscene  materials  is  through  the  per- 
sons who  receive  it,  (Rogers  said. 

The  official  said  the  post  office  has  nu- 
merous complaints  about  the  materials  from 
individuals.  Persons  who  receive  the  litera- 
ture and  wish  to  complain  may  go  to  the 
post  office  and  sign  a  form  which  states 
they  do  not  want  the  material  and  find  it 
offensive.  The  form  is  sent  to  VTashington, 
D.C.,  to  the  Office  of  the  General  Council 
which  contacts  the  mailing  firm  and  orders 
that  the  name  of  the  complainant  be  taken 
from  the  mailing  lists. 

"Actually  all  it  does  is  help  the  mailers 
correct  their  mailing  lists,"  Rogers  said. 

If  the  Arm  does  not  remove  the  name  of 
the  complainant  from  its  list,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  the  power  to  exclude  all  that 
firm's  mailings  from  the  U.S.  mail. 

"It's  impossible  to  stamp  it  out,"  Rogers 
said.  He  explained  that  the  companies  will 
do  business  under  one  name  then  change  to 
another  title  and  move  to  another  town  be- 
fore authorities  can  move  in. 

"In  the  old  days  we  could  get  them  for 
fraud,  but  now  they  deliver  what  they  prom- 
ise," the  postal  official  said. 

Rogers  noted  that  most  of  the  material  is 
pictures  and  films  of  nude  women  In  sug- 
gestive poses.  He  said  the  increase  in  volume 
probably  is  due  to  the  percentage  of  return 
orders.  "People  do  order  this  stuff,"  he  said, 
"and  when  they  do,  it  costs  them." 

The  postmaster  also  noted  that  mailing 
lists  make  It  easy  for  the  pornographic  llt- 
terature  to  be  widespread.  He  said  companies 
delivering  the  obscene  materials  can  easily 
buy  alphabetized  mailing  lists  with  all  per- 
tinent mailing  information.  Including  ZIP 
codes,  then  resell  them  when  they  are  done. 
Rogers  said  a  lot  of  the  material  goes  to 
business  addresses. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  people  who  complain," 
the  postmaster  said,  "but  imtU  the  legisla- 
tures do  something  about  it  and  the  courts 
take  something  other  than  a  Uberal  point  of 
view,  we  can't  stop  it." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3220)  to  prptect  a  per- 


son's right  of  privacy  by  providing  for 
the  designati<m  of  obscene  or  offensive 
mail  matter  by  the  seiMler  and  for  the 
return  of  such  matter  at  the  expense  of 
the  sender,  introduced  by  Mr.  Maksfikld 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  3220)  just  introduced  by  our  able  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  subject  of  por- 
nography. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  what  has  been  said  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  I 
believe  this  would  be  an  opportune  tiine 
for  me  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
activities  of  a  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  which  comes  under  the 
parent  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  subcommittee  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics.  Addiction,  and  Drug 
Abuse. 

Primarily  I  wish  to  report  that  after 
months  of  dedicated  work  by  this  sub- 
committee, including  hearings  that  were 
held  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  two 
occasions.  In  California,  New  York,  Den- 
ver, and  with  the  anticipation  of  holding 
hearings  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
in  the  field  of  alcoholism,  narcotics,  and 
drugs,  this  subcommittee  is  approaching 
the  subject  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  health  problems,  the  educa- 
tional problems  and  the  problems  of  re- 
covery, rehabilitation,  treatment,  and 
prevention. 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  problem 
that  I  think  fits  right  in  line  with  the 
constructive  legislation  that  the  major- 
ity leader  has  been  talking  about.  For 
far  too  long  in  this  country  we  have 
taken  a  rather  punitive  and  dim  attitude 
toward  users  of  substances  that  have 
both  been  legal  and  illegal,  without  an 
approach  to  the  problem  of  recovery,  re- 
habilitation, and  prevention  of  these 
problems  arising  in  our  society.  We  have 
been  viewing  statistics  now  for  many 
years  indicating  that  there  are  at  least 
6  million  alcoholics — and  they  are  criti- 
cal alcoholics — in  the  United  States.  It 
Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  number 
is  at  least  double  that,  with  probably 
another  6  million  in  progressive  stages 
of  that  vicious  disease. 

Each  of  these  6  million  alcoholics  af- 
fect at  least  another  3  persons  around 
them,  or  a  total  of  18  million  in  the 
country — which  means  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  probably  25  million  men  and 
women,  at  the  very  minimum,  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  drug  alcohol. 

We  go  on  to  the  estimate  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  there  being  10  million  or  12 
milUon  experimenters  and  users  of  mari- 
huana and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  users  of  narcotics  of  everything 
from  heroin  to  the  amphetamines  to  the 
barbiturates,  on  down  to  the  hallucino- 
gens such  as  LSD.  So  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  major,  critical  problem  in  this 
Nation  today. 

It  Is  not  only  a  great  contributor  to 
the  crime  element  in  this  country  which 
needs  to  cc«itinue  perpetrating  crimes  in 
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order  to  support  these  habits,  but  also 
a  great  contributor  to  the  glut  in  our 
hospitals  and  mental  institutions  of  peo- 
ple receiving  little  if  any  help.  It  has 
been  testified  to  In  my  subcommittee  by 
recovered  narcotics  addicts  that  they 
could  almost  as  easily  obtain  heroin  in- 
side the  walls  of  prison  as  they  could  out 
on  the  street. 

Certainly,  incarcerating  men  and 
women  imder  these  conditions  does 
nothing  to  contribute  to  their  recovery 
and  thereby  reducing  their  crime  activi- 
ties, once  released  into  the  social  struc- 
ture. 

Thus,  basically,  what  we  are  dealing 
with  is  a  massive  problem  Involving  25 
million  to  40  imillion  people  in  this 
country. 

The  need  is  for  an  adult  educational 
program,  in  addition  to  an  educational 
program  in  the  medical  schools  of  Amer- 
ica, and  also  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  America,  and  the  need 
for  these  preven.tive  programs  to  be  car- 
ried out  at  eVery  level  of  the  social 
structure.  We  are  dealing  with  the  needs 
of  recovery  Itself.  There  is  no  longer  In 
America  any  question  that  alcoholism  is 
recoverable  and  treatable.  It  is  no  more 
difBcult  to  treat  a  patient  for  alcoholism 
than  any  other  kind  of  treatment  in  a 
hospital. 

The  statements  and  attitudes  of  hospi- 
tal associations  and  medical  associations 
in  America  are  that  they  will  accept 
alcohol  patients  and  that  they  will  treat 
them,  but  the  facts  prove  otherwise. 

Insurance  programs  are  inadequate. 
Por  example,  I  have  yet  to  find  one  dis- 
charged veteran  of  our  armed  services 
that  has  received  any  disability  for 
chronic  alcoholism  which  he  incurred 
while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  yet  we  have  testimony  that 
1  in  every  6  beds  in  a  veterans  hospital 
is  filled  by  an  alcoholic  patient.  As  a 
result,  we  are  not  really  reaching  the 
men  and  women  of  America  who  have 
incurred  this  disease  while  in  the  service 
of  their  country. 

None  of  us  is  able  to  measure  the  trau- 
matic effect  of  war  that  may  start  these 
men  and  women  down  the  long  road  of 
no  recovery  to  ultimate  dismissal  from 
the  services  under  a  less  than  honorable 
discharge  condition. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the 
massive  program  we  are  studying  and 
undertaking  in  the  particular  subcom- 
mittee I  chair,  probably  by  late  next 
spring  we  will  be  ready  and  able  to  pro- 
duce some  comprehensive  legislation 
which  will  complement  this  particular 
legislation  that  we  are  talking  about  to- 
day in  an  area  that,  hopefully,  will  then 
bring  the  Senate  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider an  all-out  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  these  particular  problems. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  state- 
ment and  the  very  fine  work  he  is  doing 
in  this  field. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  Govenuient 
should  have  greater  reason  to  help  with 
this  disease  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  re- 
ceives so  much  money  in  revenue  from 


alcohoUc  beverages.  In  many  instances, 
the  Govertmient  i£  collecting  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  taxes  from  the 
source  which  is  creating  such  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  and  destroying  so  many 
Uves,  as  has  been  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Treat- 
ment should  be  made  available  to  those 
very  people  to  whom  the  Senator  makes 
reference. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  kind  of  legislation 
he  would  think  appropriate.  I  assure  him 
that  this  Senator  will  certainly  expect  to 
support  whatever  can  be  developed  that 
would  help  to  provide  an  answer  to  this 
difficult  problem. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  because,  truly, 
the  statistics  are  even  more  devastating 
than  I  have  Indicated. 

Por  example,  it  has  been  reported  that 
40  percent  of  patients  in  mental  hospitals 
In  America  today  are  there  because  of 
alcoholism. 

An  estimate  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
men  and  women  in  the  prisons  o.'  the 
United  States  are  there  because  of  crimes 
committed  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol. 

Statistics  indicate  that  between  25,000 
and  35,000  Americans  die  on  our  high- 
ways every  year  as  a  result  of  alcohol- 
related  accidents. 

Certainly  with  these  devastating  sta- 
tistics available  to  the  Nation  concerning 
the  drug  alcohol  itself,  we  should  be  able 
to  take  a  reasonable  and  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  education,  re- 
habilitation, recovery,  and  prevention, 
so  that  those  who  are  ill  of  this  tragic 
disease  will  no  longer  be  destroyed. 

When  we  deal  with  hard  alcoholism  we 
have  a  problem  comparable  to  drugs,  but 
different.  We  can  do  something  about  al- 
coholism, but  with  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing change  in  our  drug  culture  In  the 
United  States  today,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  parents  of  the  teenagers  of  America 
are  scared  to  death.  They  are  really 
frightened.  They  know  that  when  their 
children  go  to  school  they  will  be  ex- 
posed to  drugs  of  all  kinds,  find  their  par- 
ents do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  come  forth  with  a  constructive 
program. 


S.  3221— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
DEALING  WITH  THE  HUMANE 
TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes  In  the 
morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  assure  the  humane  treatment  cf 
anim£ds  used  for  experimental  purposes 
by  research  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3221)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24,  1966  (Public  Law  89-544),  in 
orier  to  prescribe  effective  criteria  f.r 
the  care  and  treatment  of  animals  used 
f  rc:earch  and  experiment  purposes 
by  research  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
this  is  not  an  antivivisectlon  measure.  It 
legislates  against  uimecessary  cruelties  In 
the  use  of  animals  in  experiments  for 
research  purposes. 

The  unnecessary,  senseless,  inhumane 
cruelties  afflicted  on  animals  in  the  name 
of  research  and  science  sometimes  are 
enough  to  cause  one's  blood  to  nm  cold. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  animals  should 
not  be  used  for  legitimate  medical  re- 
:;earch  purposes,  but  I  do  assert  that  all 
procedures  in  cormection  with  this  sort 
of  thing  should  be  controlled,  regulated, 
and  carefully  supervised.  Unscrupulous 
operators  who  conduct,  for  profit,  their 
business  with  cruelty  and  neglect  should 
be  eliminated.  The  quacks  and  sadists 
must  go.  We  must  see  to  it  that  those 
experiments  that  are  conducted  are  ab- 
solutely essential  and  that  the  animals 
themselves  are  subjected  to  a  minimiun 
of  torture. 

My  record  in  support  of  medical  re- 
search and  education  speaks  for  itself.  I 
would  not  introduce  or  support  any 
measm-e  to  outlaw  or  curtail  research 
which  is  responsibly  and  humanely 
conducted. 

However,  needless  suffering  does  noth- 
ing to  advance  science  or  human  wel- 
fare, and  a  nation  as  idealistic  in  tradi- 
tion and  as  large  in  resources  as  ours 
must  not  condone  this  cruelty. 

This  bill  applies  only  to  vertebrate  ani- 
mals used  in  experiments  by  Federal 
agencies  and  by  recipients  of  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government.  There  are 
many  instances  on  record  in  which  scien- 
tists working  for  Federal  agencies  were 
guilty  of  imnecessary  cruelty  and  tor- 
ture of  animals  used  in  research  experi- 
ments. Since  the  Federal  Government  Is 
one  of  the  biggest  customers  for  experi- 
mental animals  and,  through  research 
grants,  one  of  the  main  supporters  of  re- 
search laboratories  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, it  is  not  only  the  (jovemment's 
right,  but  our  duty  to  see  that  something 
is  done  to  correct  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion. Perhaps  such  legislation  would  en- 
courage State  governments  to  enact  simi- 
lar laws. 

Mr.  President,  man's  inhumane  treat- 
ment to  man  is  not  so  separate  from  his 
inhumanity  to  animals.  We  must  not 
ignore  the  conditions  that  now  exist 
Mercy  is  indivisible. 

I  speak  with  considerable  feeling  on 
this  subject.  My  Washington  home  has 
been  brightened  during  the  past  several 
years  by  the  fact  it  is  also  the  home 
of  a  little  Yorkshire  terrier  and  three 
cats. 

One  was  purchased  in  1960  from  Bill 
Gold,  of  the  Washington  Post,  for  all  of 
a  dollar.  That  cat  is  a  coal-black  cat 
that  we  call  Lilly.  She  has  become  a 
prima  dorma  in  our  home. 

One  was  a  starving,  terrified  little  kit- 
ten that  I  picked  up  around  midnight 
5  years  ago  in  the  bushes  adjoining  the 
Greenbriar  Apartment  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  This  little  kitten  came  out  of 
the  bushes.  She  was  dirty  at  the  time 
and  so  thin  you  could  almost  see  through 
her  ears.  She  came  out  of  the  bushes  and 
rubbed  my  leg  and  purred.  The  door 
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attendant  said  he  was  the  only  one 
who  had  fed  that  kitten  in  2  weeks; 
that  someone  had  thrown  her  out  of  &a 
automobile.  I  remarked  about  the  in- 
humane action  of  throwing  a  little  kit- 
ten out  of  an  automobile  in  front  of  one 
of  the  most  luxurious  apartment  houses 
in  Washington.  Later  I  could  not  forget 
that  kitten,  and,  after  midnight,  went 
there  again. 

I  was  about  to  leave  when  the  little 
kitten  again  came  out  of  the  bushes.  I 
took  that  kitten  home.  At  that  time  she 
was  near  death.  Now,  she  has  grown  to 
be  a  beautiful,  affectionate  cat  that  we 
call  Pinky. 

The  third  cat  was  a  vagabond  tomcat 
in  our  neighborhood  that,  according  to 
reports  of  neighbors,  had  been  left  by  a 
family  who  had  moved  from  our  neigh- 
borhood. The  cat  had  wandered  around, 
getting  fed  wherever  he  could.  One 
morning  we  found  him  in  our  back  yard, 
badly  mangled  and  bleeding.  We  took 
him  to  a  veterinarian  nearby.  The  vet- 
erinarian first  said,  "I  would  like  to  see 
the  other  fellow,"  but  then  concluded 
from  the  wounds  that  some  animal  had 
come  up  from  the  Potomac,  and  Tom 
Bushytall  had  tangled  with  it  and  was 
almost  killed.  After  2  days  and  3  nights 
and  an  expenditure  of  $30  Tom  Bushy- 
tail  was  almost  well  again.  So  now  we 
call  him  Tom  Cedric  BushytaU,  who 
weighs  14%  poimds  ringside  and  is  a 
big,  affectionate  cat. 

So  I  speak  for  adults  and  children  the 
country  over  made  happier  because  of 
faithful  dogs  and  affectionate  cats  who 
have  become  really  a  part  of  their  family 
life. 

Legislation  setting  forth  standards  for 
the  treatment  of  animals  used  in  re- 
search experiments  should  be  enacted 
without  further  useless  delay. 


THE  NEXT  DECADE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  will  never  be 
peace  in  South  Vietnam  until  and  unless 
a  coalition  government  is  established 
in  Saigon  composed  of  all  elements  of 
South  Vietnamese  political  life,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  instead  of  the  militarist 
Saigon  regime  of  General  Thieu  and  Air 
Marshal  Ky  which  has  barred  neutral- 
ists, so-called,  many  Buddhists,  and 
representatives  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  from  voting  or  participating 
in  government. 

The  administration  has  not  faced  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  way  this  war 
will  be  brought  to  an  end  is  for  both 
sides  to  compromise  on  a  political  solu- 
tion— a  compromise  that  must  include 
a  coalition  government  in  Saigon  and 
free  elections.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
Thieu  and  Ky  are  not  going  to  preside 
over  their  own  removal  from  power,  so 
any  negotiations  in  which  they  have  a 
hand  are  doomed  from  the  outset.  There 
can  be  no  escape  from  this  hard  truth. 

The  desire  of  those  Saigon  militarist 
leaders  to  remain  in  power  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  President  Nixons'  state- 
ment that  "what  is  important  is  what 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want." 
These  tncranpatible  policies  hold  out  the 
prospect  not  of  peace  but  of  a  prolonged 
military  occupation  which  will  continue 


indefinitely  to  drain  American  treasure 
and  lives. 

The  fact  is  that  while  professing  a 
desire  for  peace,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  create  the  political  conditions 
in  Vietnam  under  which  peace  is  possible. 
Until  the  President  begins  to  make  a 
real  effort  toward  solving  the  central 
task  of  forming  a  coalition  government 
in  Saigon,  there  is  no  real  hope  for  peace, 
but  only  the  bleak  outlook  of  at  least 
10  years  of  American  occupation  to  main- 
tain in  power  a  corrupt  government  that 
has  the  support  of  but  20  percent  at  the 
most  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  there  recently  appeared 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  an  out- 
standing editorial  entitled  "The  Next 
Decade  in  Vietnam"  setting  forth  in 
clear  and  concise  terms  the  dilemma 
facing  the  administration  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Next  Decade  in  Vietnam 
The  nature  of  the  stalemate  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks  was  clearly  Ulustrated  when  Am- 
bassador Lodge  told  the  press  after  this 
week's  meeting  that  the  United  States  would 
be  willing  to  talk  with  Hanoi  about  a  coali- 
tion government  for  South  Vietnam  "and 
other  matters." 

Since  Hanoi  has  expressed  willingness  to 
resume  private  talks  If  a  coalition  govern- 
ment as  well  as  troop  withdrawals  are  dis- 
cussed, Mr.  Lodge's  remark  seemed  to  clear 
the  way  for  negotiations.  An  hour  later,  how- 
ever, be  amended  his  statement  to  emphasize 
that  any  results  of  bilateral  talks  would  be 
subject  in  effect  to  veto  by  the  Thleu-Ky 
government  in  Saigon — which  is  Implacably 
opposed  to  even  the  thought  of  coalition.  So 
the  stalemate  persists. 

The  obstacle  remains  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's Insistent  confusion  of  the  present 
Saigon  government  with  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  So  long  as  we  consider  our  com- 
mitment as  being,  not  to  the  people,  but  to 
the  military  junta  headed  by  President  Thieu 
and  Vice  President  Ky.  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  the  negotiating  stalemate  can  be 
broken. 

Ambassador  Lodge  misstates  the  case  when 
he  accuses  Hanoi  of  demanding  that  we  with- 
draw aU  our  troops  and  overthrow  the  Saigon 
government  as  we  go.  We  do  not  have  to  over- 
throw anybody.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  to  allow 
political  forces  other  than  the  Thleu-Ky  re- 
gime to  express  themselves.  Those  forces  al- 
ready exist,  as  witnessed  by  the  recent 
emergence  of  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh  as  a 
leading  non-Communist  opponent  of  the 
regime  who  wants  to  end  the  war.  Big  Mlnh 
might  very  well  be  able  to  form  a  peace  gov- 
ernment far  more  representative  of  the 
South  Vletnvnese  people  than  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime,  if  only  the  U.S.  would  let  him. 

Walter  Lippmann  is  right,  we  think,  In  at- 
tributing the  negotiating  stalemate  to  the 
Administration's  failure  to  reach  the  basic 
decision  that  all  American  forces,  and  not 
Just  the  ground  combat  troops,  should  be 
withdrawn.  WrlUng  in  Newsweek,  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann says: 

"Our  strategy  is  not  to  buy  concessions 
from  Hanoi  with  our  military  withdrawal, 
but  to  buy  patience  and  endurance  from  the 
American  people  for  an  indefinitely  long 
American  occupation  in  South  Vietnam.  .  .  . 
The  theory  is  that  a  long  occupation,  using 
some  200,000  support  troops  and  the  artillery 
and  the  Air  Force,  can  be  made  acceptable 
to  the  American  people.  The  official  strategy 
Is  addressed  not  to  negotiating  with  our  ad- 
versaries but  to  placating  American  opinion. 
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. . .  The  right  policy,  I  believe.  Is  to  negotiate 
our  withdrawal,  to  obtain.  In  return  for 
withdrawing  our  600,000  men,  substantial 
and  honorable  concessions." 

What  kind  of  concessions  could  be  ob- 
tained? It  now  seems  quite  clear  that  both 
Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
are  ready  to  accept  a  long  period  of  inde- 
pendence for  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Lippmann. 
who  was  recently  in  Paris,  says  the  French 
are  convinced  that  a  settlement  could  be 
obtained  on  the  principle  that  "for  at  least 
10  years  after  the  Americans  leave,  there 
shall  be  two  Vletnams.  one  with  its  capital 
in  Hanoi,  one  with  its  capital  In  Saigon." 

Such  a  settlement,  as  he  says,  would  be  far 
from  an  American  defeat,  and  it  would  not 
be  dishonorable.  Accomplishing  a  10-year 
period  of  Independence  and  military  neu- 
trality, during  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  be  free  to  determine  their  own  future 
without  outside  interference,  would  repre- 
sent some  gain,  at  least,  from  our  costly  and 
bloody  Investment.  We  would  fall  short  of 
the  original  objective,  which  was  to  cuisii 
the  Communists,  but  this  goal  has  become 
clearly  vuiattalnable  in  any  case. 

Is  it  not  better  to  accept  a  more  modest 
mission  than  to  go  on  for  years  trjring  to 
salvage  a  mistaken  one?  The  real  choice  lies 
between  10  years  of  Independence  for  South 
Vietnam,  during  which  the  self-determina- 
tion we  claim  to  have  been  fighting  for  would 
have  a  chance  to  work,  and  at  least  10  years 
of  American  occupation  to  prop  up  a  gov- 
ernment unable  to  win  the  support  of  Its 
people.  If  Mr.  Nixon  thinks  the  latter  policy 
can  be  made  acceptable  to  Americans,  in  our 
Judgment  he  is  in  error. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  SENATE  ACTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  considerable  concern  is  de- 
veloping throughout  the  country  over  the 
irresponsible  manner  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  past  few  days  had  turned 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  tax  revision 
measure  into  a  multibilUon-dollar  reve- 
nue loss. 

Since  H.R.  13270  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  a  series  of  amendments  have 
been  added  which,  if  retained  in  con- 
ference, will  reduce  the  Government's 
revenue  by  approximately  $11,980  mil- 
lion with  $10,280  million  of  this  loss  ma- 
terializing in  1970. 

Our  Government  today,  on  an  admin- 
istrative budget  basis,  is  already  oper- 
ating at  a  deficit  in  excess  of  $500  mil- 
lion per  month,  and  if  the  bin  as 
presently  before  the  Senate  should  be- 
come law  it  will  completely  nullify  the 
administration's  efforts  to  bring  this  In- 
flation under  control. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  deficits  created 
during  the  past  several  years,  our  country 
today  is  confronted  with  a  serious  finan- 
cial crisis,  and  this  is  no  time  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  politics. 

As  evidence  that  this  concern  over  the 
recent  Irresponsible  actions  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  Senate  is  shared  by 
others  throughout  the  country,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  series  of  edi- 
torials, the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  Sunday, 
December  7,  entitled  "Irresponsible  Sen- 
ate Action";  the  second,  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  December  7  issue  of  the 
National  Observer  entitled  "Big  Favors 
on  Taxes";  next,  an  editorial  appearing 
In  the  Evening  Journal  of  Wilmington, 
DeL,  on  Friday,  December  5,  entitled 
"Tax  Cut  vs.  Revenue  Loss";  and  last, 
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an  editorial  av^eaxing  in  today's  Wash- 
ingto  Post  entitled  "Jobs,  Taxes,  and 
Inflation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Sunday 
Bulletin,  Dec.  7,  1969] 
Irresponsible  Senate  Action 

New  fiscal  difficulties  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, already  implicit  In  the  emphasis 
Congress  has  placed  on  tax  cutting  over  tax 
reform,  will  become  more  threatening  if  sev- 
eral actions  taken  on  the  Senate  floor  are 
permitted  to  stand. 

The  Senate  was  fiscally  irresponsible  in 
adopting  the  Gore  amendment  to  the  re- 
form-tax relief  bill,  under  which  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemption  would  be  In- 
creased, In  two  steps,  from  $60C^o  $800. 

Put  aside  debate  over  whether  this  Is  a 
better  method  of  granting  tax  relief  than  rate 
reductions  and  other  devices.  Its  timing  Is 
atrocious.  Its  fiscal  Impact  over  the  next 
couple  of  years  would  be  to  lose  several  bil- 
lion dollars  more  In  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
than  under  the  provisions  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  short-term  deficit  effect  fuels  the 
fires  of  Inflation  in  a  most  crucial  period. 
It  compounds  the  trouble  the  Administration 
faces  in  -shaping  anti-lnflatlonary  budgets 
under  pressure  of  already  authorized  spend- 
ing programs  and  proposed  new  or  expanded 
ones. 

The  Senate  was  also  Irresponsible  when  It 
modified  the  repeal  of  the  7  percent  Invest- 
ment credit  subsidy  to  business  that  Its 
Finance  Committee  recommended.  This 
would  forfeit  about  (720  million  In  taxes 
annually  and  further  contribute  to  the  Im- 
balance between  those  provisions' of  the  bill 
which  would  gain  revenue  and  those  which 
would  lose  it. 

Fiscal  responsibility  is  not  a  matter  of 
being  all  head  and  no  heart;  it  is  a  matter 
of  social  respKjnslbility.  too.  The  country's 
troubles  multiply  when  legislators  won't  add. 
It  Is  no  kindness  to  the  electorate  to  legislate 
without  regard  to  the  connection  between 
spending  and  taxing.  Inflation  eats  into  every 
paycheck,  undermines  the  nation's  ability  to 
put  Its  troubled  house  In  order. 

A  still  greater  revenue  loss — estimated  at 
tl.9  billion  a  year — ^would  be  produced  by  the 
Domlnick  amendment  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate providing  tax  credits  for  parents  up  to 
$325  for  a  child's  college  expenses.  As  appeal- 
ing as  this  is  to  burdened  parents,  the  move 
under  these  circumstances  is  heedless  of  the 
effect  on  the  Government's  balance  sheet. 

At  least  the  blU  passed  by  the  House  In 
part  took  account  of  the  acute  fiscal  diffi- 
culties immediately  ahead  In  the  timing  of 
Its  net  giveaway,  and  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  fully 
responsible  in  this  respect.  The  hope  must  be 
that  when  the  Senate  and  House  bills  go  to 
conference  for  adjustment  of  their  conflict- 
ing provisions  the  fiscal  Imprudence  shown 
on  the  Senate  floor  will  be  corrected. 

But  next  year  is  an  election  year  for  the 
House. 


[From  the  National  Observer,  Dec.  7,  1969] 
Bio  Favobs  on  Taxes 

No  one  pretends  that  tax  legislation  can 
stay  free  of  party  politics.  But  there  are  some 
conscientious  lawmakers,  notably  Arkansas' 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  who  take  tax-wrltlng  seri- 
ously. His  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  a 
fairly  competent  Job  on  tax  reform,  produc- 
ing a  bill  that  made  few  people  ecstatically 
liappy,  but  whlcA  made  an  honest  attempt  at 
reform  without  knocking  the  latch  off  the 
door  at  the  UJ3.  Treasury. 

Such  professionalism  does  not  extend  to 
the  Senate.  In  that  body,  where  breast-beat- 
mg  over  the  pUght  of  the  nation's  poor  Is 
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most  vigorous,  the  true  goal  of  tax  reform 
has  been  forsaken  In  a  transparent  grab  for 
votes.  Democrats  took  credit  last  week  fc«' 
giving  the  little  feUow  a  break  by  voting  an 
Increase  In  the  personal  exemption,  and  Re- 
publicans fell  all  over  themselves  trying  to 
flx  the  blame  for  their  party's  defeat. 

It  didn't  make  much  difference  to  the 
sponsoring  Democrats  that  the  increased  ex- 
emption may  not  last  through  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bin.  Or  that  the  provision  may 
produce  such  a  sizable  loss  of  revenue,  at  a 
time  when  infiatlon  fighting  should  be  the 
top  domestic  concern,  that  President  Nixon 
may  feel  compelled  to  veto  the  entire  tax- 
reform  package.  Or  that  the  Increased  ex- 
emption would  produce  little  real  benefit  for 
low-Income  taxpayers  over  the  less-easUy  un- 
derstood benefits  in  the  House-passed  version. 

All  that  made  any  difference  to  Senator 
Gore  and  his  friends  last  week  was  the  vic- 
tory his  party  had  won.  Everybody  who  has 
ever  filled  out  a  return  can  understand  an 
increase  in  the  personal  exemption. 

There  are  a  few,  though,  for  whom  good 
politics  requires  a  longer  view.  Massachu- 
setts' Republican  Edward  Brooke,  for  exam- 
ple, told  his  Senate  colleague  that  an  Increase 
In  the  personal  exemption  would  be  "an  Illu- 
sory change."  Further,  If  Senate  liberals  are 
serious  about  the  need  for  big  Federal  spend- 
ing in  coming  years  to  cure  the  country's 
social  and  environmental  ills,  they  had  better 
be  careful  about  capricious  tax  cutting. 

Tax  cutting,  after  all,  is  what  tax  reform 
has  really  come  down  to  In  the  Senate.  The 
tax  cutters  find  It  easy  to  claim  credit  for 
doing  us  all  a  big  favor,  but  the  favor  will,  as 
Senator  Brooke  noted,  "only  prolong  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  now  la  reducing  the  buy- 
ing power  of  every  American  family."  The 
country  can  stand  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
gressional politics,  but  it  can't  stand  many 
big  favors  like  Mr.  Gore's. 

(From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal, 

Dec.  5.  1969] 

Tax  Cut  vs.  Revenue  Loss 

President  Nixon's  implied  threat  of  a  veto 
was  not  sufficient  to  dissuade  the  Senate 
from  voting  to  Increase  the  personal  Income 
tax  exemption.  It  approved  by  a  convincing 
58-37  margin  Sen.  Albert  Gore's  plan  to  raise 
the  current  $600  personal  exemption  to  $700 
next  year  and  to  $800  in  1971. 

What  taxpayer  can  look  at  that  prospect 
without  sighing  In  eager  anticipation?  But 
the  American  taxpayer  owes  himself  a  Jolt 
of  economic  reality  along  with  bis  fantasy 
of  higher  personal  exemptions. 

The  nation  is  currenUy  engaged  In  a  dou- 
ble-barreled fight  against  inflation.  Monetary 
policy,  with  its  high  Interest  rates,  is  one 
barrel,  one  fortunately  not  too  susceptible 
to  the  political  tug-of-war  in  Congress. 

Fiscal  policy,  as  represented  In  the  cur- 
rent effort  to  cut  government  spending  as 
sharply  as  possible,  is  much  more  exposed  to 
capricious  legislative  action.  While  it  is  true 
that  over-all  tax  reform  has  been  a  bipar- 
tisan Issue  this  year,  it  Is  also  true  that  the 
federal  government  cannot  look  favorably  on 
measures  that  will  seriously  reduce  revenues. 

The  tax  bin  passed  earlier  by  the  House 
would  provide  about  $9  billion  in  tax  cuts 
by  way  of  reduced  rates.  They  would  elim- 
inate taxation  of  many  low-income  families 
now  forced  to  pay.  Sen.  Oore  complains,  how- 
ever, that  the  rates  are  disproportionately 
kind  to  taxpayers  at  higher  income  levels.  It 
is  the  purpKjee  of  increased  personal  exemp- 
tions to  adjust  the  burden  in  what  Sen.  Gore 
considers  a  more  equitable  fashion,  still  re- 
ducing personal  income  taxes  about  $9 
billion. 

The  Administration,  however,  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  prosptect  of  a  revenue  loss  of  $5 
blUlon  in  the  second  year  of  the  Gore  plan, 
because  of  other  tax  losses  the  measure  still 
contains.  It  seems  likely  that  the  White 
House  would  be  happy  to  live  with  the  per- 


sonal exemption  device  for  reducing  taxes  If 
the  measvu'e  managed  in  some  other  way  to 
prevent  that  imposing  loss  in  needed  reve- 
nue. 

It  is  now  up  to  House-Senate  conferees  to 
resolve  their  differences  on  the  two  tax  re- 
duction methods.  A  dispassionate  observer 
would  have  to  suppport  whichever  the  con- 
ferees found  most  palatable,  so  long  as  the 
revenue  reduction  remained  about  the  same. 

President  Nixon's  Immediate  problem 
would  seem  to  be  his  lack  of  persuasiveness 
In  opposing  the  Gore  amendment,  which  cost 
him  another  unnecessarily  embarrassing  set- 
back at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and  Indig- 
nant criticism  from  his  Senate  minority 
leader,  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Nixon's  concern  lest  the  Congress  dry 
up  too  many  sources  of  revenue  In  the  tax 
reform  bill  Is  legitimate  and  really  In  the 
longrange  Interest  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
It  Is  Important  now  that  he  avoid  antago- 
nizing members  of  Congress,  Including  those 
of  his  own  party,  over  unnecessary  details 
of  the  bill.  What  the  President  needs  Is  a 
tax  reduction  measure  he  can  live  with,  not 
one  containing  unacceptable  recuctions  In 
revenue  voted  by  a  Congress  piqued  at  execu- 
tive ultimatums  on  tax  reform. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  9,  1969) 
JOBS,  Taxes  and  Inflation 

The  good  news  that  unemplojrment  fell 
sharply  in  November  has  brought  fresh  con- 
sternation to  the  economists  and  officials  who 
are  trying  to  chart  a  safe  course  between 
inflation  and  recession.  The  sudden  rise  of 
unemployment  from  3.5  to  4.0  In  September 
bad  been  widely  read  as  evidence  of  a  tum- 
dovm  In  economic  activity.  Along  with  some 
other  indicators,  that  rise  in  Joblessness  bad 
prompted  President  Nixon  to  warn  business- 
men against  betting  on  contlbued  Inflation. 
Now  the  recording  of  a  low  seasonably  ad- 
Justed  unemployment  rate  of  3.4  per  cent 
of  the  labor  force  in  November  seems  to  leave 
the  President's  forecast  hanging  in  midair. 

If  skyrocketing  prices,  wages  and  interest 
rates  had  been  moderated,  the  country  could 
well  rejoice  over  the  placement  of  360,000 
Job-seekers  In  a  single  month.  In  the  present 
context  of  economic  developments,  however, 
the  good  fortune  of  these  individuals  adds 
to  the  shadows  hanging  over  the  country.  For 
If  this  dramatic  rollback  of  unemployment 
Is  not  a  statistical  fluke,  it  suggests  that  pri- 
vate businesses  are  lunging  ahead  with  their 
overly  rapid  expansion  plans  despite  soaring 
interest  rates,  wages  and  raw  material  costs. 
It  confirms  what  the  official  surveys  of  bust- 
ess  intentions  had  previously  shown:  that  a 
vast  number  of  companies  are  still  trying  to 
beat  inflation,  not  by  slowing  down  its  pace, 
but  by  speeding  their  operations  to  get  ahead 
of  the  still  higher  costs  they  see  ahead. 

This  escalating  inflationary  psychology 
could  be  disastrous  in  the  end  If  it  is  per- 
mitted to  run  on  unchecked.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  seems  determined  to  reverse 
the  trend  with  Its  credit  squeeze,  and  some 
economists  believe  that  overly  tight  re- 
straints are  already  sowing  the  seeds  of  reces- 
sion. The  appalling  part  of  the  picture  Is 
that  the  Fed  is  getting  precious  little  support 
from  other  sources.  The  Treasury  has  at- 
tempted to  do  Its  part  by  planning  budgetary 
surpluses  for  the  next  two  years:  but  the  tax- 
cutting  spree  In  Congress  Is  threatening  to 
make  the  government  Itself  a  contributor  to 
the  inflationary  spiral  once  more. 

What  seems  to  be  dominant  In  the  minds 
of  senators  who  are  heaping  one  bonanza  on 
another  In  the  tax  bill  is  the  polltlced  rewards 
for  cutting  taxes.  A  sound  argument  can  be 
made,  however,  that  they  are  voting  for  more 
inflation,  more  economic  dislocations  (sucb 
as  the  critical  undoing  of  the  houslJig  In- 
dustry) and  perhaps  for  a  credlt-aqueeae  bust 
that  will  lead  to  a  dopteMlon.  Certainly  thU 
u  no  time  to  be  cutting  taxes  to  itlmulat* 
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more  demand  and  consequent  economic  ac- 
tivity. Sober-minded  legislators  are  warning 
that  this  attempt  to  convert  the  tax-reform 
bill  Into  a  Christmas  tree  with  goodies  for 
everyone  will  undermine  the  whole  concept 
of  Congress  as  a  responsible  regulator  of  the 
economy.  But  there  Is  little  evidence  that 
these  wise  words  of  warning  heard  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  Pr<'sldent  added  his  own  warning 
last  night  that  he  could  not  sign  a  tax-re- 
form bill  containing  an  (800  personal  exemp- 
tion and  the  proposed  15  per  cent  increase 
In  Social  Security  benefits.  Hopefully,  these 
warnings  will  be  heeded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes  in  the  chair)  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

CoNSTJMEx  Product  Testing  Act  of  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  assist  con- 
sumers In  evaluating  products  by  promoting 
development  of  adequate  and  reliable  meth- 
ods for  testing  characteristics  of  consumer 
products  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rej)ort  on  improvements  needed  in 
settling  claims  for  termination  of  communi- 
cations services.  Department  of  Defense,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  dated  De- 
cember 9,  1969  (with  an  accompanjring  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  rej)ort  on  U.S.  Assistance  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Attthorization  or  Longer  Term  Leases  of 
Certain  Indian  Lands 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  9, 
1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of  In- 
dian lands  on  the  Tavaptal-Prescott  Com- 
munity Reservation  In  Arizona  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula  grants 
to  schools  of  public  health;  (Kept.  No.  91- 
586). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


S.  1389.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alex  O.  W. 
Miller  (Rept.  No.  91-587) : 

H.R.  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Hideakl  Buck  (Rept.  No.  91-688) ; 

H.R.  4560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sa  Cha 
Bae;  (Rept.  No.  91-589) ; 

H.R.  5133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Anomerianakl   (Rept.  No.  91-590) ; 

H.R.  6600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
giotis,  Georgia  and  Constantina  Malliaras. 
(Rept.  No.  91-591);   and 

H.R.  10156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lldia 
Mendola  (Rept.  No.  91-592) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Percy  Ispan 
Avram  (Rept.  No.  91-593). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments: 

S.  3014.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness  (Rept.  No.  91-594). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  W.  Rust,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Florida; 

Henry  L.  Brooks,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  sixth  circuit; 

Alfred  T.  Goodwin,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon; 

Cristobal  C.  Duenas,  of  Guam,  to  be  judge 
of  the  district  court  of  Guam; 

R.  Dixon  Herman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania; 

David  L.  Middlebrooks,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Florida; 

John  Henry  Schneider,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents; 

Clarence  M.  Coster,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Associate  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance;  and 

Harry  Connolly,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa. 


BILLS    AND   A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Gravel)  : 

S.  3220.  A  bill  to  protect  a  person's  right  of 
privacy  by  providing  for  the  designation  of 
obscene  or  offensive  mall  matter  by  the 
sender  and  for  the  return  of  such  matter  at 
the  expense  of  the  sender;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when  he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    earlier   in   the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YOXWG  of  Ohio: 

S.  3221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1966  (Public  Law  89-544) ,  in  order  to 
prescribe  effective  criteria  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  animals  used  for  research  and 
experiment  purposes  by  research  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  3222.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Wichita  Mountains  National  Wildlife 


Refuge  in  Oklahoma  as  wilderness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Recohd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AixoTT,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.     Cannon,     Mr.     Church,     Mr.' 
Cooper,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr! 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.    McGovern,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr! 
Miller,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Packwood,    Mr.    Pearson,    and   Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.  3223.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  additional  authority 
to   alleviate    freight   car   shortages   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  167.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  display  in  the  Capitol  Building  of  a 
portion  of  the  moon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he  intro- 
duced the  joint  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  3222— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  DESIGNATE  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  THE  WICHITA  MOUNTAINS 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE  IN  OKLAHOMA 
AS  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reintro- 
duce a  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Oklahoma  as  wilderness. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  2  years  ago  conducted  hearings 
in  Lawton,  Okla.,  concerning  a  proposal 
to  designate  certain  lands  within  the 
Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  as 
wilderness  in  order  to  assure  the  reten- 
tion of  these  lands  in  their  natural  state. 
On  the  basis  of  recommendations  made 
at  the  hearings,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  decided  that  some  8,900 
acres  within  the  boundaries  of  the  refuge 
meet  the  criteria  and  should  be  desig- 
nated a  wilderness  area  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  natural  beauty. 

There  are  abundant  reasons  for  pre- 
serving this  area  as  it  has  always  been. 
Certainly  the  study  of  such  subjects  as 
geology  and  ecology  will  be  enriched  for 
those  in  the  area  who  are  interested.  And 
perhaps  more  importantly,  this  act  would 
further  protect  what  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  unique  experience  for  Americans, 
camping  in  a  true  wilderness.  And  fi- 
nally, this  refuge  will  preserve  for  the 
people  of  southwestern  Oklahoma  and 
surrounding  States  the  privilege,  should 
they  so  desire,  of  simply  viewing  nature 
unmarred  by  that  which  is  manmade. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
bill  can  be  enacted  with  a  minimum  of 
delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3222)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Wichita  Mountains  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Oklahoma  as  wilder- 
ness, introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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S  3223— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ALLEVIATION  OP 
FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  as  to  clarify  the  ICC's  authority  to 
utilize  penalty  per  diem  in  solving  freight 
car  supply  problems  and  to  provide  a 
clarified  basis  for  prescription  by  the 
Commission  of  a  schedule  of  basic  per 
diem  charges.  The  following  Senators 
have  joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation:  Senators  Allott,  Bennett. 
Burdick,  Cannon,  Church,  Cooper,  Dole, 
Hansen,  Hatfield.  Hruska,  Jackson, 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mansfield,  McGovern, 
IteTCALF,  Miller,  Moss,  Murphy,  Pack- 
wood,  Pearson,  and  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 

In  1966  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
89-430,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  alle- 
viate the  recurring  national  shortage  of 
railroad  freight  cars.  That  statute  au- 
thorized the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  set  incentive  per  diem  rates 
and  in  so  doing  consider  factors  encour- 
aging the  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  a  car  supply  fleet  adequate  to  meet 
the  needi  of  commerce  and  the  national 
defense. 

On  May  13,  1969,  almost  3  years  later, 
the  ICC  appeared  before  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  to  testify 
that  it  had  not  been  able  to  set  incentive 
per  diem  rates. 

The  problem  of  freight  car  shortages 
continues  to  grow  worse.  Despite  assur- 
ances of  further  action  upon  completion 
of  a  study  in  progress  since  1966,  the 
situation  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  of 
the  present  crisis.  And,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
at  least  one  of  the  ICC's  recent  decisions 
may  contribute  significantly  to  a  further 
worsening  of  the  freight  car  supply. 

The  per  diem  system  established  by  the 
ICC  in  1968  is  based  on  time  used  and 
mUeage.  It  has  been  challenged  by  20 
railroads  and  21  States  on  the  grounds 
that  it  does  not  encourage  movement  of 
freight  cars  to  the  West  to  carry  western 
grain  and  timber  to  market.  In  fact,  the 
ICC  system  exacerbates  the  problem  be- 
cause its  mileage  basis  provides  incen- 
tive to  retain  empty  freight  cars  on  other 
lines  until  a  load  is  obtained  to  pay  their 
way  back  to  the  owner  railroad's  lines. 
In  addition  to  the  inherent  deficiency  of 
the  time  used,  mileage  system,  the  S3^- 
tem  is  based  on  1966  statistics  and  could 
prove  to  be  unreasonably  exi)enslve  to 
administer. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  must  be 
greater  utilization  and  better  distribution 
of  present  freight  cars  and  that  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  freight  car 
fleet  must  be  encouraged.  The  western 
railroads  have  established  a  good  record 
for  increasing  their  car  supply.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  cars  leave  western  lines 
and  do  not  quickly  return.  The  1968  I<X; 
formula  not  only  discourages  western 
lines  from  building  new  freight  cars,  but, 
incredibly  enough,  penalizes  them  for 
doing  It. 

The  time  for  study  has  long  since 
passed.  The  first  part  of  the  bill  I  Intro- 
duce today,  in  effect,  reUeves  the  ICC  of 
its  discretionary  responsibility  for  setting 
the  basic  per  diem  rates. 


This  is  a  technical  bill  and  it  goes 
further  than  Congress  normally  goes  in 
directing  an  independent  agency  in  the 
performance  of  one  of  its  tasks.  But,  in 
this  area  of  responsibility,  it  appears  that 
we  may  have  reached  a  point  where  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  and  prescribe  in 
some  detail  the  basic  principles  which 
the  ICC  should  follow  in  setting  per  diem 
rates.  The  basic  per  diem  provisions  are 
drawn  from  the  conclusions  reached  by 
a  task  force  created  by  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads  after  a  4y2  year 
study. 

The  second  objective  of  the  bill  is  con- 
tained in  section  4.  This  section  is  per- 
haps of  greater  relevance  to  the  existing 
emergency  situation.  It  contains  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  recommended  by 
the  ICC  earlier  this  year,  and  also  in  past 
Congresses,  giving  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  impose  penalty  per  diem  rates 
during  periods  when  an  emergency 
freight  car  shortage  exists. 

As  I  have  tried  to  make  crystal  clear 
in  the  past,  most  recently  during  the 
May  hearings  on  freight  car  supply,  I  do 
not  believe  additional  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  ICC  to  impose  pen- 
alty per  diem  rates  on  an  emergency 
basis.  However,  to  the  extent  that  ques- 
tions exist,  legislation  will  hopefully 
eliminate  imcertainty  over  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  in  this  area. 

With  this  bill,  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Freight  Car  Shortages  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  will  be  able  to 
hold  a  full  hearing  on  the  merits  of  the 
problem  in  the  immediate  future.  I  am 
hopeful  that  corrective  action  and  mean- 
ingful solutions  will  not  be  far  distant. 

I  look  forward  to  early  hearings  on 
this  bill.  While  I  believe  that  the  bill  will 
help  remedy  the  freight  car  shortage 
problem,  I  am  not  wedded  to  its  language 
and  will  carefully  consider  information 
developed  in  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  3223)  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  In  order  to  give 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
additional  authority  to  alleviate  freight 
car  shortages  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  MACNTrsoN  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3223 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  It  essential  that  a  system  of 
compensation  for  the  use  of  any  type  of 
freight  car  should  contribute  to  sound  car 
service  practices  (including  the  efficient  utili- 
zation and  distribution  of  cars)  and  en- 
courage the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
car  supply  adequate  to  meet  the  need  of 
commerce  and  the  national  defense;  that  to 
achieve  these  goals  such  system  should  pro- 
vide just  and  reasonable  compensation  to 
freight  car  owners.  Including  a  fair  return 
on  value,  and  should  minimize  the  admin- 
istrative expense  of  such  system;  that  in- 
cluded In  such  system  should  be  authority  to 
establish   car-hire  or  car-rental   charges   at 


the  level  necessary  to  meet  emergency  sup- 
ply problems;  that  such  system  should  be 
predicated  solely  upon  the  time  a  car  Is  held 
or  used;  and,  therefore.  It  Is  the  purftose  of 
this  amendment  to  authorize  and  to  direct 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe such  system  of  compensation. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  amend- 
ment— 

(a)  "Freight  car"  meaiis  every  new,  rebuilt 
and  acquired  used  car  owned  by  or  leased 
to  railroads  which  may  be  subject  to  Inter- 
change among  such  railroads. 

(b)  "Shop  facilities"  means  those  railroad 
facilities  consisting  of  shops  and  machinery, 
engine  houses,  power  plants  and  machinery, 
together  with  the  land  and  tracks  therefor. 

(c)  "Additions  and  betterments"  means 
the  same  as  that  prescribed  in  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Coomilsslon's  Uniform  System  of 
Accounts  (48  C.P.R.  1201). 

(d)  "Value  base"  means: 

(I)  For  cars.  Including  subsequent  addi- 
tions and  betterments,  reproduction  cost  >88 
depreciation  based  upon 

(1)  Original  cost  new  for  new  and  ac- 
quired used  cars. 

(2)  The  Initial  value  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mechanical  Interchange 
rules  of  the  Association  of  American  Ball- 
roads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Uniform  System  of  Accoiints  for  rebuilt 
cars. 

(3)  Such  reproduction  cost  deflated  by  a 
freight  car  capacity  Index;  and 

(11)  For  shop  faciUties,  Including  addi- 
tions and  betterments,  original  cost. 

(e)  "Depreciation"  means  straight  line 
except  that  for  cars  nine  (9)  years  old  and 
less,  a  1.5  declliLlng  balance  shall  be  utilized 
to  the  point  where  the  results  are  exceeded 
by  straight  Une,  and  except  such  deprecia- 
tion for  a  car  shaU  not  exceed  six  (6)  per- 
cent per  annum.  Initially,  car  life  shall  be 
twenty-seven  (27)  years,  subject  to  annual 
review  and  adjustment,  and  depreciation 
In  the  last  year  shall  be  extended  for  an 
additional  three  years. 

(f)  "Return  on  investment"  means  one 
and  seventy-five  hundredths  (1.75)  times  the 
Utest  five  (6)  year  average  of  yields  on 
railroad  bonds  as  applied  to  the  depreciated 
value  base. 

(g)  "Operating  and  maintenance  cost" 
means,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  the  following 
items,  the  bases  of  which  are  prescribed  In 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Uni- 
form System  of  Accounts: 

(1)  A  proportion  of  Interest  and  deprecia- 
tion on  shop  facilities. 

(il)  A  proportion  of  taxes  on  railroad 
property  \ued  In  transportation,  unde- 
preciated value  of  freight  cars  and  payroll 
taxes. 

(ill)  Freight  train  car  repairs. 

(iv)  Train  supplies  and  expenses  repre- 
senting: 

( 1 )  Repacking  journal  boxes. 

(2)  Roller-bearing  lubrication. 

(3)  Repair  track  portion  of  Air  Brake, 
clean,  oil,  test  and  stencil. 

(4)  Repair  track  portion  of  re-Ught 
weighing. 

(V)  Maintenance  of  repair  faciutles.  In- 
cluding machinery  therein. 

(vl)  A  proportion  of  mlscellaneovis  main- 
tenance of  equipment  accounts. 

(vii)  Deadhead  haul  cost  and  Interest  on 
materials  and  working  capitaL 

( vlii )  A  proportion  of  general  expense. 

There  should  be  excluded,  however,  all 
train  yard  Inspection  and  handling  ime  re- 
sponsibility repairs  arising  from  accident. 

(b)  "Total  annual  ownership  coet"  mean* 
the  accumulation  of  depreciation,  rate  of 
return  on  investment  and  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  annually. 

(1)  "Car  day  divisor"  means  the  ratio  of 
average  freight  car  loadings  to  peak  freight 
car  loadings  for  the  four-week  period  in  eacb 
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of  the  prevloiis  five  years  when  freight  car 
loadings  were  maximum  for  each  type  of 
freight  car  adjiisted  by  a  standard  home  bad- 
order  ratio  based  on  the  experience  of  at  least 
twenty-five  (25)  percent  of  the  national  per 
diem  freight  car  fleet. 

(])  "Car  day  cost  brackets"  means  that 
each  freight  car  shall  be  assigned  to  its  ap- 
propriate car  day  cost  bracket  in  a  series 
commencing  with  0.00  to  (1.87  and  progress- 
ing upwards  in  Increments  of  75  cents;  with 
applicable  dally  rate  per  car  per  day  sepa- 
rated by  increments  of  75  cents. 

(k)  "Dally  car  hire  rates"  means  that  the 
dally  rates  shall  be  applied  per  each  24-hour 
period  from  midnight  to  midnight  or  divided 
for  allocation  to  lesser  periods  of  time. 

BASIC   PER   OIEM    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  3.  Section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  Section  1(14)  (2)) 
Is  amended  to  read : 

"Sec.  1(14)  (a).  In  fixing  such  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  any  type  of 
freight  car,  the  Commission  shall  determine 
the  value  base  of  freight  cars  and  shop  facil- 
ities with  additions  and  betterments,  the  de< 
elation  thereon  and  a  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment. The  total  annual  ownership  costs. 
Including  operating  and  maintenance  costs, 
shall  be  converted  by  a  car  day  divisor  to 
car  day  cost  brackets  so  as  to  produce  daily 
car  hire  rates.  Such  rates  shall  be  recomputed 
annually. 

"Upon  petition  of  any  carrier  complaining 
that  special  circiimstances  beyond  its  con- 
trol compel  it  to  incur  unduly  high  car-hire 
costs,  the  Commission,  after  hearing.  If  it 
finds  it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  may 
prescribe  appropriate  reclaim  arrangements 
for  the  future  which  will  relieve  the  exces- 
sive burden  of  car-hire  charges." 

EME8GENCT    POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  1  (15)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(c)"  and  "(d)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(d)"  and  "(e)",  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(b)  of  such  sentence  a  new  clause  as  fol- 
lows: "(c)  to  Impose  on  one  or  more  car- 
riers, when  a  shortage  or  threatened  short- 
age of  freight  cars  exists,  such  charges  (in 
addition  to  the  daily  car-hire  or  car-rental 
rates  then  in  effect)  applicable  to  any  type 
of  freight  car  in  any  section  of  the  country 
during  such  emergency,  or  threatened  emer- 
gency, as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
are  reasonably  calculated  to  relieve  such 
shortage  or  threatened  shortage  by  promot- 
ing the  expeditious  movement,  distribution, 
Interchange  or  return  of  freight  cars,  and 
the  additional  charges  shall  be  paid  by  the 
carrier  using  such  cars  to  the  owners; ". 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  5.  Section  1  ( 17)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100 
nor  more  than  $500  for  each  such  olTense  and 
$50",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "$200  nor  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
such  offense  and  $100". 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  167— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  DISPLAY 
OF  LUNAR  MATERIAL  IN  THE  RO- 
TUNDA OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently visited  sites  of  our  national  her- 
itage. Each  year  countless  numbers  of 
Americans  and  visitors  from  foreign 
lands  come  to  see  the  historic  paintings 
and  sculpture  there  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nificent architecture  of  the  dome.  Since 
the  rotimda  is  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
historic  places,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
include  among  its  treasures  a  memento 


from  mankind's  greatest  adventure,  the 
Apollo  moon  program. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  each  have 
their  flags  which  were  carried  on  Apollo 
11.  These  are  indeed  meaningful  to  the 
membership  of  both  bodies,  but  an  ex- 
hibit of  material  from  the  moon's  sur- 
face would  add  a  special  dimension  of 
immediacy  to  our  astronauts'  sujcom- 
plishments  for  the  visitors  who  come  to 
the  Capitol  in  such  great  numbers. 

There  could  be  no  finer  place  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  astronauts  and  all  those 
who  have  contributed  to  our  space  pro- 
gram than  in  the  Capitol  rotunda.  In 
addition  to  honoring  America's  space  ef- 
fort, an  exhibit  of  this  sort  would  be  a 
worthy  monument  to  all  of  our  past  ac- 
complishments and  sacrifices  and  a 
source  of  inspiration  as  we  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  joint 
resolution  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  167) 
providing  for  the  display  in  the  Capitol 
Building  of  a  portion  of  the  moon,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dole,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
A    BILL 

S.    3039 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  r.t  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  3039,  to  provide  that  certain 
highways  extending  from  Laredo,  Tex., 
to  the  point  where  U.S.  Highway  81 
crosses  the  border  between  North  Dakota 
and  Canada  shall  be  known  collectively 
as  the  "Pan  American  Highway." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    61 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  293— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AUTHORIZING 
THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  "INDIAN  EDUCATION: 
A  NATIONAL  TRAGEDY— A  NA- 
TIONAL CHALLENGE" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  printing  of  3,000 
additional  copies  of  the  final  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education. 
This  report  was  entitled  "Indian  Educa- 
tion: A  National  Tragedy — A  National 
Challenge."  Its  number  is  91-501. 


Mr.  President,  neither  the  document 
room  nor  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  have  any  copies  of  this 
report  remaining.  Yet,  there  are  nearly 
500  requests  from  educational  institu- 
tions alone  for  the  report. 

Consequently,  I  believe  it  highly  im- 
portant that  this  resolution  be  approved 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res,  293),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  293 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  three  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  1969  report  of  Its 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
entitled  "Indian  Education:  A  National 
Tragedy — A  National  Challenge"  (Senate 
Report  91-501). 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    413 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  income 
tax  laws,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    414 

Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  McGovern)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  416 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  13270,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    417 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  I  submit  today  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  to  delete  section  213  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
This  section  would  introduce  into  the 
code  an  entirely  new  principle  and  would, 
in  practice,  apply  standards  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  not  required  of  any  other 
business.  It  is  unfair,  arbitrary,  and 
discriminatory.  It  sets  up  rules  govern- 
ing the  question  of  whether  an  individual 
taxpayer  is  engaged  in  a  particular  activ- 
ity for  a  profit.  It  gives  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine a  taxpayer's  intent,  without  regard 
to  the  realities  of  many  businesses  which 
it  would  afifect.  The  section  contains  a 
presumption  that  if  the  taxpayer  shows  a 
profit  in  2  out  of  any  5  consecutive  years, 
he  will  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  activity 
for  profit.  Even  this  arbitrary  presump- 
tion can  be  negated  by  IRS  merely  by  its 
issuing  a  regulation.  Past  actions  of  IRS 
dictate  that  the  service  will  imdoubtedly 
interpret  this  presumption  to  mean  that 
if  the  taxpayer  fails  to  make  that  profit 
in  2  out  of  5  years,  he  is  not  engaged  in 
the  business  for  profit  and  try  to  dis- 
allow all  losses. 

The  danger  of  the  section  is  its  real 
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threat  to  new  investors  in  many  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  such  as  cattle  raising, 
horse  breeding,  citrus  production,  pecan 
growing,  and  so  forth.  New  capital  and 
the  yen  to  venture  into  these  chancy 
fields  has  given  this  Nation  a  viable  citrus 
industry,  production  of  quality  nuts, 
abundant  supplies  of  beef,  and  a  booming 
horse  industry  that  already  pours  over 
a  billion  dollars  into  tax  coffers.  While 
the  section  might  appear  on  the  surface 
a  desirable  provision  to  control  some 
abuses,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  prohibit- 
ing new  people  and  fresh  capital  from 
entering  these  fields.  Orange  groves  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  6  years  to  bear  fruit 
and  produce  income,  pecans  take  11 
years,  building  a  quality  registered  herd 
of  cattle  5  to  10  years  by  selective  breed- 
ing. It  requires  a  minimum  of  3  years 
after  a  mare  is  bred  before  its  foal  can 
run  its  first  race.  Even  after  a  horse  is  put 
on  a  track,  there  is  only  1-in-lO  chance 
of  winning. 

These  businesses  need  substantial 
initial  investment,  and  several  years  be- 
fore any  hope  of  income  and  profit.  Sec- 
tion 213  threatens  these  industries.  It 
would  provide  an  unnecessary  umbrella 
of  noncompetitive  protection,  tempo- 
rarily, "of  those  already  in  the  business — 
and  consequently,  the  public  could  end 
up  paying  higjier  prices. 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky,  this  section 
Is  going  to  largely  destroy  the  horse 
breeding  and  racing  industries.  New  in- 
vestors are  not  going  to  pay  the  price  for 
top  thoroughbreds  while  faced  with  the 
likelihood  that  if  they  lose,  the  Internal 
Revenue  will  disallow  their  losses.  And 
yet,  I  never  met  a  man  who  went  into 
the  horse  business — or  any  business — 
without  the  intention  of  making  a  profit. 
So  long  as  the  tax  rates  are  not  100  per- 
cent, it  will  always  be  more  economical 
to  make  money  in  any  venture  rather 
than  to  lose  it.  It  should  be  noted  that 
direct  taxes  from  parimutuel  betting  this 
year  will  exceed  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Section  213  jeopardizes  this  tax  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
mean  that  present  law  on  this  subject 
will  remain  in  force. 

Under  present  law — found  in  section 
270  of  the  code — if  a  taxpayer  loses  in 
excess  of  $50,000  in  a  business  each  year 
for  5  consecutive  years,  his  deductible 
losses  for  each  of  those  5  years  is  limited 
to  $50,000. 

Under  the  new  provision  all  of  his 
losses  would  be  disallowed — and  he  may- 
not  even  be  aware  that  he  stands  to  suf- 
fer such  consequences  imtil  it  becomes 
clear  that  he  cannot  turn  a  profit  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  operation.  This  would 
require  false  economic  pressures,  and 
disrupt  the  orderly  processes  of  good  op- 
erations. 

It  is  my  contention,  Mr.  President,  that 
section  270 — as  it  exists  in  the  code  to- 
day— is  as  severe  as  the  thoroughbred 
horse  industry  and  similarly  situated  in- 
dustries can  bear.  Section  213  would  be 
added  weight  that  could  destroy  them. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
PROTECTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CIGARETTE  SMOKING— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   410   THSOTTCH   412 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (Hil.  6543)  to  extend  public 
health  protection  with  respect  to  ciga- 
rette smoking,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965  AND  RELATED  ACTS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    415 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mondale)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2218)  to  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  related  acts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 16,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

George  H.  Barlow,  of  New  Jersey,  to,  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey,  vice  Arthur  S.  Lane,  re- 
signed. 

Leonard  I.  Garth,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey,  vice  Thomas  M.  Madden, 
retired. 

Philip  C.  Wilkins,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  California,  vice  Sherrill  Halbert, 
retired. 

Joe  McDonald  Ingraham,  of  Texas,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge,  fifth  circuit,  vice 
a  new  position  created  under  Public  Law 
90-347,  approved  June  18,  1968. 

John  L.  Gibbons,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  judge,  third  circuit,  vice 
Gerald  McLaughlin,  retired. 

The  subcommittee  will  consist  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  and  myself  as  chairman. 


WATER  POLLUTION  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row. Senate  and  House  conferees  will 
meet  to  continue  their  discussion  of  H.R. 
4148,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969. 

One  of  the  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered at  tomorrow's  meeting  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  and  me  and  has  as  its  purpose 
the  creation  of  a  special  emergency  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  safe  water  and 
hygienic  sewage  disposal  facilities  in 
Alaskan  vUlages  which  presently  do  not 


have  such  facilities  It  is  my  firm  hope 
that,  recognizing  the  immediate  and  vital 
need  for  these  programs,  the  conference 
will  retain  this  amendment. 

In  a  further  effort  to  inform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  about  the  threat 
of  water  pollution  to  the  health  of 
Alaska's  citizens  and  its  effect  on  the 
economic  viability  of  the  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  this  subject, 
written  by  Frederick  B.  Lotspeich,  and 
published  in  Science  magazine  for  De- 
cember 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Water  Pollution  in  Alaska;  Present  and 

PUTTniE 

(By  Frederick  B.  Lotspeich) 

Many  people  think  vaguely  of  Alaska  as  a 
vast  wasteland,  dominated  by  ice  and  anow. 
They  visualize  its  resources  as  unspoiled,  be- 
lieving that  the  state's  sparse  population  and 
the  relatively  low  stage  of  technical  develop- 
ment have  insignificant  impact  on  the  land. 
This  is  true  to  some  extent,  though  an  ac- 
curate evaluation  requires  some  qualifying. 

Alaska  is  largely  an  unspoiled  wilderness: 
evidence  of  man's  polluting  influence  on  this 
northern  environment  is  minimal.  Winters 
are  long,  cold,  and  dark;  the  summers,  how- 
ever, are  warm,  with  long  hours  of  sun- 
light each  day,  permitting  rapid  growth  of 
vegetation. 

Alaska's  waters,  although  largely  unpol- 
luted at  present,  are  locally  poUuted  In  sev- 
eral areas  by  pulp  mills,  fish  packing,  and 
municipalities.  This  pollution  is  serious  and 
will  Intensify  before  abatement  measures  are 
put  into  effect.  Economic  activity  Is  In- 
creasing, especially  in  oil  production  and 
lumbering,  which  will  generate  wastes  that 
must  be  controlled,  despite  industry's  in- 
sistence that  pollution  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  Industrial  development.  Water  pol- 
lution prevention  must  l>e  emphasized  as 
Alaska  enters  a  new  chapter  in  its  history. 

Any  program  for  water  pollution  control 
In  Alaska  must  consider  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  possible  effects  of  man's  social 
institutions  on  this  environment,  particularly 
the  effects  from  wastes  generated  by  advanc- 
ing technology.  Because  of  its  location  and 
the  relative  lack  of  contamination  In  its 
water,  Alaska  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
establish  a  program  of  pollution  control  based 
on  the  ecosystem  approach.  The  cold  en- 
vironment poses  unique  problems  that  cannot 
be  solved  with  existing  knowledge.  Several 
features  of  Alaskan  natural  and  social  en- 
vironments are  discussed  in  the  foUowing 
pages  as  a  starting  point  to  this  state's  pro- 
gram for  pollution  control. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Conservation  YearlKX>k,  The 
Third  Wave}  Laurence  Rockefeller  refers 
to  the  ecosystem  approach  as  the  modem 
method  of  conservation.  This  approach 
stresses  an  understanding  of  ecology,  with 
all  its  ramifications,  as  necessary  to  knowl- 
edgeable conservation  of  the  resources  which 
man  depends  upon  for  survival.  Much  needs 
to  be  learned  about  this  ecological  approach. 
Without  an  understanding  of  man's  role  in 
ecosjrstem  dynamics,  conservation  measures, 
however  well  intended,  frequently  fail  be- 
cause of  unforeseen  effects.  Water  pollution 
is  an  example  of  degraded  environment 
caused  by  man's  dumping  of  his  wastes  into 
marine  and  fresh  waters  and  debasing  these 
ecosystems  in  varying  degrees. 

In  its  report  to  the  Federal  Council  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  describing  the  results 
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of  Its  study  of  wtkste  nuknagement  and  con- 
trol.* the  Committee  on  Pollution  recom- 
mends an  ecological  approach  to  pollution 
control.  This  report  emphairtwew  the  need  to 
attain,  through  research,  a  better  understand- 
ing of  ecosystem  dynamics  as  a  basis  for  pre- 
dicting how  a  given  waste  will  affect  the  re- 
ceiving waters.  Irreparable  damage  can  be 
prevented  by  applying  the  knowledge  thus 
gained.  Research  should  be  programed  to 
anticipate,  Investigate,  and  prevent  the  prob- 
lems before  they  are  upon  us.  Alaska  must 
stress  such  programing  because  pollution 
prevention  costs  less  than  abatement  after 
the  waters  are  detracted. 

Alaska  is  inviting  Industry  that  demands 
certain  raw  materials.  Economic  expansion 
here  depends  on  atte'actlng  industry,  but 
expansion  portends  polluted  waters  unless 
early  action  is  taken  to  prevent  water  quality 
degradation.  The  enlightened  approuh — and 
many  top-level  industrial  managers  are  com- 
ing to  accept  this  view — holds  that  control 
of  Its  wastes  is  indiistry's  responsibility  and 
a  normal  cost  of  production.  Such  attitudes 
need  fostering:  pollution  control  benefits 
the  entire  society  because  Industrial  profits 
accrue  when  Industry,  municipalities,  con- 
servationists, and  pollution  control  agencies 
work  harmoniously  in  the  public  interest. 

With  these  thoughts  before  us,  let  us  turn 
to  Alaska's  water  pollution  problems,  scruti- 
nize the  unique  features  of  Alaskan  ecosys- 
tems, and  compart  this  with  the  other  49 
states.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  about 
Alaska's  ecosystems  if  we  are  to  prevent  wide- 
spread devastation.  The  tundra  and  taiga  are 
examples  of  large  areas  that  may  be  threat- 
ened by  man's  unenlightened  quest  for  new 
materials  to  feed  his  technology.  Prultt »  de- 
scribes how  the  taiga  responds  to  man's  ac- 
tivities and  points  out  that  the  delicate 
balance  of  these  northern  ecosystems  is  easily 
upset  by  man-made  interference.  The  search 
for,  and  development  of,  resources  In  these 
environments  can  easily  lead  to  their  destruc- 
tion unless  we  have  the  foresight  and  knowl- 
edge to  prevent  it.  Let  us  now  look  at  Alaska 
as  it  is  today  and  bow  it  Is  developing. 

PHTSICAL  KNVZKONMXNT 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  its  man- 
agement problems,  consider  that  Alaska  Is  the 
farthest  north  of  the  60  .states;  most  of  it  lies 
between  60*  and  70  °N.  Anchorage,  the  largest 
city.  Is  about  61  »N  and  is  1300  miles  (2100 
kilometers)  west  and  900  miles  north  of  Se- 
attle. Fairbanks,  the  principcJ  city  on  the  cen- 
tral plateau,  lies  almost  due  north  of  An- 
chorage and  is  only  2.5°  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

Figure  1  (omitted)  superimposes  a  map  of 
Alaska  over  the  continental  United  States. 
The  main  land  mass  of  Alaska,  comprising 
686300  square  miles,  covers  the  major  parts 
of  seven  north-central  states  and  is  about 
one-fifth  the  area  of  continental  United 
States.  The  southernmost  islands  of  south- 
east Alaska  are  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  with  the  Aleutian  Islands 
chain  extending  all  the  way  to  Los  Angeles, 
a  distance  of  about  2500  miles.  Because  it  is 
essentially  a  very  large  peninsula  with  out- 
lying islands.  Alaska's  total  tidal  coastline 
measures  about  47,300  miles.* 

The  peninsular  characteristics  provide 
some  moderation  of  weather  by  large  water 
masses,  but  the  northern  latitude  overrides 
these  effects,  causing  colder  climates  than 
those  of  the  other  northwest  states.  Alaska's 
size  and  mountain  ranges  cause  severe  winter 
temperatures  in  the  central  plateau,  com- 
monly dropping  to  — 60*C.  Southeast  Alaska, 
lying  between  65*  and  69*N,  has  a  milder 
climate  because  of  the  maritime  Influence. 
The  Aleutian  Peninsula  and  Islands  are 
about  the  same  latitude  as  southeast  Alaska, 
with  a  cool,  damp,  windy  climate. 

High  latitude  has  two  Important  effects 
on  climate — day  length  and  sun  angle.  Pair- 
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banks,  at  65*N,  enjoys  24  iMurs  of  daylight  at 
the  simomer  solstice  although  the  sun  la  be- 
low the  horlBon  for  about  4  hours.  At  the 
winter  solstice,  Fairbanks  has  a  3.76-hour 
sun  day  (a  sun  day  is  the  length  of  time  the 
sun  Is  visible) ;  however,  because  of  long  twi- 
lights and  dawns,  daylight  is  about  6  hours. 
At  the  Arctic  Circle,  176  miles  north  of  the 
city,  the  sun  nether  rises  at  the  winter 
solstice  nor  sets  at  the  summer  solstice.  At 
Barrow,  about  460  miles  north  of  Fairbanks, 
the  sun  sets  on  29  NovemJDer,  and  does  not 
rise  until  24  January,  a  period  of  66  days. 
Anchorage,  about  300  miles  south  of  Fair- 
banks, enjoys  a  sun  day  of  about  5.5  hours 
at  the  winter  solstice.  Portland  has  a  day 
length  of  8.6  hours  at  the  winter  solstice.  Sun 
angle  (the  angle  between  the  sun  and  the 
horizon)  at  Fairbanks  never  exceeds  47.6',  so 
that  even  vrith  long  summer  days,  the  rays 
strike  obliquely.  In  winter,  sun  angle  is  only 
2.5°  at  Fairbanks,  and  wanning  is  corre- 
spondingly less.  By  comparison,  the  sun  angle 
at  Portland  is  66.6*  at  the  siunmer  solstice 
and  22°  at  the  winter  solstice. 

Alaska  Is  the  only  state  with  permafrost, 
a  permanently  frozen  surface  layer  of  earth. 
It  Is  directly  related  to  past  and  present 
climate  and  causes  aggravating  prol)lems  of 
pollution,  water  supply,  and  construction. 
Distribution  of  permafrost  is  included  In  the 
discussion  on  Alaska's  ecological  division. 

In  Fig.  2,  (omitted)  Alaska  is  divided  into 
five  principal  physiographic  zones :  the  north 
slope.  Brooks  Range,  central  plateau,  south- 
central  area,  and  the  coastal  mountains. 
These  divisions  are  also  logical  ecological 
zones  because  climate  and  resulting  vegeta- 
tion are  strongly  influenced  by  the  mountain 
ranges  separating  the  lowlands.  Because 
most  of  the  precipitation  comes  from  the 
south,  the  Alaska  Range,  forming  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  central  plateau,  removes 
most  of  the  moisture  as  air  masses  move 
northward,  causing  a  semiarld  climate  In 
regions  north  of  the  range.  The  far  north  Is 
similarly  affected  by  the  Brooks  Range;  Bar- 
row is  arid  and  has  an  average  precipitation 
of  about  5  inches  (13  centimeters)  annually. 
A  fifth  narrow  zone  along  the  coast,  south 
and  west  of  the  central  mountains,  needs 
delineating  because  its  climate  and  vegeta- 
tion differ  from  that  inland  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

This  coastal  zone  extends  in  a  broad  arc 
from  southeastern  Alaska  across  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  to  Kodiak  Island  and  has  a  high 
to  moderate  rainfall,  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  with  relatively  mild 
temperatures  for  this  latitude.  Annual  rain- 
fall ranges  from  about  160  Inches  at  Ketchi- 
kan to  about  26  inches  at  Skagway  on  the 
upper  end  of  Lynn  Canal.  Vegetation  In  this 
zone  is  primarily  coniferous  forest  (Fig.  3), 
a  continuation  of  the  coastal  forests  of 
Washington  and  British  Columbia.  Sitka 
spruce  is  Important  in  all  the  zones  with 
western  hemlock  an  important  species  as  far 
west  as  Kenai  and  western  red  cedar  as  far 
north  as  Petersburg.  These  forests  contain 
the  bulk  of  the  timber  resource  of  Alaska. 
No  permafrost  occurs  in  this  zone;  how- 
ever, it  contains  many  glaciers  because  of 
heavy  precipitation  and  low  temperatures 
above  altitude  of  3000  to  4000  feet.= 

Inland  from  this  coastal  zone,  rainfall  de- 
creases rapidly,  with  Anchorage  receiving 
about  15  inches  t»  year.  Temperatures  are 
colder  and  the  vegetation  changes  from  pre- 
dominantly conifers  to  birch,  aspen,  cot- 
tonwood,  and  white  spruce.  Figure  4 
(omitted)  shows  a  scene  representative  of 
this  zone.  The  Matanuska  and  Susitna  val- 
leys are  in  this  zone  and  offer  potential 
agricultural  lands  because  of  milder  aver- 
age temperature  and  longer  growing  sea- 
son. However,  by  comparison  with  other 
states,  this  climate  is  rigorous.  Both  inter- 
mittent and  sporadic  permafrost  is  present 
in  this  zone,  forming  a  mosaic  of  frozen  and 
unfrozen  areas." 

Tlie  central  plateau  occupies  that  area 
of   the  Interior   between  Alaska  Range  on 


the  south  to  Brooks  Range  on  the  north. 
This  is  the  zone  of  intense  winter  cold  and 
•lunmer  warmth,  and  is  the  extension  of 
the  taiga  forests  of  northern  Canada.  Pre- 
cipitation is  low  for  reasons  given  earlier; 
Fairbanks  intermittent  In  this  zone  and 
is  an  Important  ecological  factor  that  dis- 
tinguishes this  zone  from  anything  similar 
In  other  states.  Th(  -e  Is  some  potential  for 
agriculture  in  the  Tanana  Valley  In  this 
zone  but  short,  dry  growing  seasons  limit 
the  kinds  of  crops  that  could  be  grown. 

Brooks  Range  is  the  extension  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system  that  bends  west- 
ward in  Yukon  Territory,  to  form  a  bar- 
rier between  the  interior  lowlands  and  the 
Arctic  slope.*  This  rugged  range  is  treeless 
except  for  stunted  wiUo^  and  birch  on  the 
southern  flanks.  The  Arctic  slope  Is  the 
true  tundra  which  slopes  from  Brooks  Range 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Figure  6  (omitted) 
shows  the  flat,  patterned  ground  typical 
of  the  tundra.  Permafrost  is  continuous 
and  deep.  Climate  is  severe,  although  win- 
ter temperatures  are  not  as  low  as  in  the 
interior  plateau.  Bummers  are  cooler,  giving 
a  lower  annual  mean.  Barrow  has  a  summer 
mean  temperature  of  about  4*  to  6*  C.  Pre- 
cipitation is  about  6  inches  a  year,  but  be- 
cause of  the  short  sxunmer  and  frozen  sub- 
soil, the  entire  region  is  a  morass  from  June 
through  August  when  the  surface  soil  thaws 
and  creates  a  shallow,  perched  water  table. 
Vegetation  consists  primarily  of  prostrate 
willow,  shrubs,  and  forbs;  no  upright  trees 
grow  in  this  zone. 

SOCIOECONOMIC   ENVIRONMENT 

Since  people  and  their  activities  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  polluting  natural  environ- 
ments, let  us  look  at  Alaska  and  speculate  on 
future  problems  of  water  pollution  control. 
Alaska's  population  of  I  July  1967  was  esti- 
mated at  270,000,  an  Increase  of  25,000  over 
1966.  Traditionally,  Alaska's  popvQatlon  has 
been  highly  transient  because  its  Industrial 
and  economic  activity  has  been  seasonal: 
however,  this  transciency  Is  steadily  declining 
as  new  industry  develops  in  the  state  and 
improved  construction  methods  ve  used. 
Alaska  can  conceivably  support  a  much  larger 
population;  for  example,  Scandinavia  sup- 
ports a  population  of  16  million  on  less  area 
at  latitudes  similar  to  Alaska's,  although  its 
climate  more  closely  approximates  that  of 
coastal  Alaska  with  less  rain.  As  economic 
activity  increases,  population  will  increase, 
and  a  population  of  400,000  to  900,000  by  the 
year  2000  is  forecast.' 

Economically,  Alaska  has  served  as  a  source 
of  raw  materials  which  are  removed  and  proc- 
essed elsewhere.  This  condition  will  continue 
to  some  extent  because  of  the  high  price  of 
local  processing:  however,  as  the  economy 
stabilizes,  costs  should  come  down,  partly 
as  the  result  of  the  recent  Introduction  of 
efficient  freight-handling  techniques,  such 
as  containerization  and  hydrotraln.  Compe- 
tition will  also  Influence  the  price  structure 
as  larger  enterprises  move  to  Alaska.  Some 
econontlsts  feel  that  the  state  is  near  the 
economic  "take-off"  stage  where  industrial 
expansion  generates  Its  own  prosperity. 

Some  industries  associated  with  Alaska — 
such  8^  gold  mining  and  fur  trapping — which 
were  once  Important,  are  now  minor.  Others, 
like  Ashing,  are  still  important;  some  like  oil, 
are  completely  new  to  Alaska,  and  may  prove 
to  be  all-important  future  industries.  Tour- 
ism, although  not  new  to  Alaska,  Is  expected 
to  become  one  of  the  most  Important  indus- 
tries in  the  state.  Oil  production  is  the  imme- 
diate stimulus  to  prosperity  in  Alaska  which 
now  ranks  ninth  in  production,  and  predic- 
tions are  for  the  state  to  climb  to  the  nation's 
foiu-th  largest  oU  producer  in  a  few  years.' 
Costs  of  exploration,  production,  and  trans- 
portation are  high;  however,  even  in  the 
face  of  these  costs,  the  future  for  oil  In 
Alaska  is  optimistic. 

Lt'.mbering  should  prove  to  be  a  stabiliz- 
ing Industry  along  the  coastal  forests,  with 
5.7  million  acres  of  commercial  timber,"  now 
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that  a  third  pulp  mill  Is  scheduled  to  be 
built.  Nearly  all  the  national  forest  com- 
mercial timber  is  now  scheduled  for  cutting 
under  a  sustained  yield  plan.  Interior  forest 
resources  although  never  inventoried  In  de- 
tail, are  estimated  at  39  million  acres  of  com- 
mercial timber  and,  once  markets  develop, 
will  add  to  the  total  resource  activity.  Furs, 
once  Important,  are  no  longer  in  demand  as 
in  the  past;  hence,  this  industry  continues  to 
be  minor,  although  It  Is  capable  of  large  ex- 
pansion If  demands  for  furs  Increase.'"  Agri- 
culture is  unlikely  ever  to  become  Important 
because  of  unfavorable  climates  and  of  Alas- 
ka's Inability  to  compete  with  other  areas  of 
agricultural  production.  Oold  mining 
flourished  in  recent  years,  but  the  cost-price 
structure  has  caused  this  industry  to  with- 
er." Mining  for  other  metals  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  increase  in  future  years  because  de- 
posits of  many  minerals  are  known  and  the 
geology  is  similar  to  that  of  adjacent  Canada, 
where  mining  is  a  thriving  Industry. 

Tourism  and  transportation  are  related, 
and  both  continue  to  expand  with  expan- 
sion of  the  road  network  to  all  major  com- 
munities. Tourism  is  projected  to  increase 
and  become  an  even  more  Important  indus- 
try because  of  the  areas  many  scenic  at- 
tractions. Freight  rates  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  In  other  states,  now  that 
efficient  handling  methods,  mentioned  ear- 
lier, are  in  effect.  The  state  ferry  system  has 
stimulated  surface  travel  to  Alaska  and  bids 
to  conipete  with  the  Alaska  Highway  as  a 
means  of  entry  from  Canada.  The  jet  age 
has  arrived  in  Alaska  with  regular  air  routes 
to  Japan,  Europe  (over  the  pole) ,  and  Seat- 
tle; Alaska  is  strategically  located  for  world 
air  travel.  The  new  superjets  are  optimis- 
tically predicted  to  transport  a  slgnlflcant 
percentage  of  Alaskan  freight  now  moving 
on  the  surface. 

Traditionally,  Alaska's  salmon  fishery  was 
Its  foremost  Industry.  Although  this  Industry 
reached  its  peak  several  years  ago,  fishing 
will  continue  as  an  important  Industry  In 
the  state.  Recent  new  conservation  and  fish- 
ery techniques,  diversification  of  the  industry 
to  king  crab,  shrimp,  and  other  shellfish, 
and  modem  processing  methods  will  stimu- 
late fishing  as  an  Industry." 

Alaska's  water  resources,  like  her  petro- 
leum reserves,  are  tremendous.  A  recent  In- 
ventory of  U.S.  water  resources  "  disclosed 
that  runoff  trom  Alaskan  streams  is  about 
660  million  acre-feet  (1  acre-foot  is  about 
1235  cubic  meters),  approximately  one-third 
that  of  the  entire  United  States.  If  nmoff 
from  Canada  Into  the  Yukon  River  Is  in- 
cluded, the  figure  rises  to  about  800  million 
acre-feet.  Alaskan  marine  waters  are  an  addi- 
tional resource  because  of  the  long  tidal 
coastline  and  the  vast  continental  shelf 
totaling  830,000  square  miles. 

Because  Alaskan  waters,  fresh  and  marine, 
are  pristine  except  for  a  limited  number  of 
local  areas,  and  because  water  quality  is 
increasingly  recognized  as  one  possible  limit- 
ing factor  to  continue  prosperity,  serious 
thought  is  being  given  to  preventing  pollu- 
tion in  these  waters.  How  to  use  the  surplus 
freshwater  resources  of  Alaska  is  a  question 
often  asked.  Thirsty  states  of  the  "Lower  48" 
propose  huge  programs  to  Import  water  from 
the  north,  but  those  who  now  control  surplus 
water"  oppose  this.  An  altematlve  proposal 
la  to  develop  water-using  industries  in 
Alaska  adjacent  to  the  water  resource.  Such 
action  could  use  the  water  and  at  the  same 
time  disperse  plant  and  prosperity  by  pro- 
viding jobs  and  capital  In  areas  where  natural 
resources  need  developing.  Regardless  of  the 
direction  Alaska  water  resources  use  takes, 
the  quality  of  this  water  must  be  such  that 
it  Is  usable  without  costly  pretreatment. 

Summarizing  this  discussion  on  the  total 
Mvironment  brings  out  two  principal  jwlnts. 
Alaska's  natiual  environment  Is  harsh,  with 
many  serious  problems  to  be  overcome  In  the 
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state's  orderly  development  of  resources  and 
economic  expansion;  development  and  ex- 
pansion are  inevitable  because  Alaska  has 
many  natural  resources  in  quantity  that  are 
or  will  be  needed  by  our  growing  technologi- 
cal society.  Although  capable  of  supporting 
many  more  people  as  resources  are  developed, 
Alaska's  rigorous  natural  environment  will 
strongly  influence  population  density  and 
economic  expansion. 

LOCI    OP    POLLUTION     TODAT 

Although  its  waters  are  now  domlnantly 
pure,  Alaska  has  several  local  pollution  prob- 
lems. By  today's  standards,  no  city  In  the 
state  has  an  adequate  municipal  waste  dis- 
posal system,  and  only  a  few  have  treatment 
of  any  kind.  None  of  tiie  major  military  bases 
has  adequate  treatment  facilities.  Dumping 
of  raw  wastes  into  the  nearest  water  body  Is 
the  rule;  this  results  in  some  serious  local 
pollution.  Fairbanks  runs  the  effluent  from 
its  primary  treatment  plant  directly  into  the 
Chena  River,  and  Fort  Walnwrlght,  Immedi- 
ately upstream  does  also.  Pollution  in  this 
stream  is  evidenced  by  bacterial  counts  below 
Fairbanks  that  are  300,000  to  500,000  times 
those  In  the  river  above  all  sources  of  man's 
wastes. 

Cook  Inlet  receives  raw  sewage  from  An- 
chorage and  the  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base. 
Fort  Richardson's  untreated  wastes  also  end 
up  m  Cook  Inlet  by  way  of  the  Eagle  River. 
All  these  wastes  are  to  be  treated  by  a  treat- 
ment plant  by  1972.  The  plan  calls  for  pri- 
mary treatment  of  wastes  Initially,  with  sec- 
ondary treatment  added  at  a  later  date  as 
population  increases.  Raw  sewage  from 
Juneau  Is  discharged  directly  into  Gastineau 
Channel,  a  poorly  circulating  inlet.  To  date 
no  health  problem  has  developed,  probably 
because  the  population  Is  small.  The  dis- 
charge of  raw  sewage  into  any  available  wa- 
ter is  common  practice  in  coastal 
communities. 

Kodiak  Harbor  has  become  so  polluted 
from  seafood  cannery  wastes  that  harbor  wa- 
ters can  no  longer  be  used  In  the  live  hold- 
ing tanks.  Water  quality  is  so  poor  that  crabs 
so  held  die  and  are  wasted.  This  condition 
has  developed  to  an  acute  state  in  the  10  to 
12  years  that  the  king  crab  Industry  has  been 
in  Kodiak. 

Pew  of  the  many  small  military  Installa- 
tions, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools,  or 
other  state  or  federal  agency  properties  pro- 
vide adequate  waste  treatment  by  today's 
standards.  When  small  military  installations 
were  built  throughout  Alaska  after  World 
War  n,  waste  disposal  was  a  salient  point  in 
the  overall  plan.  The  tragic  aspect  of  these 
plans  was  their  complete  reliance  on  criteria 
from  temperate  zones,  with  insufficient  data 
and  with  little  imderstandlng  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  were  to  be  applied.  This 
lack  of  sviltable  design  criteria  for  northern 
waste  disposal  has  resulted  In  a  large  per- 
centage of  failure  of  waste  disposal  systems 
at  many  locations.  Contributing  to  the  fail- 
vires  were  the  lack  of  trained  treatment  plant 
operators  and  generally  poor  management 
and  maintenance  of  installed  systems. 

Only  the  sparse  population  and  the  rela- 
tively low  quantities  of  these  raw  wastes 
have  kept  the  pollution  problems  from  be- 
coming acute  and  thus  highly  publicized. 
This  is  an  example  where  knowledge  is  in- 
sufficient to  deal  with  a  problem  that  may 
well  become  paramcvmt  as  Alaska  develops 
and  population  pressures  on  the  environment 
Increase.  Design  criteria  are  simply  not  avail- 
able— and  this  includes  Scandinavia  and 
Soviet  Russia  as  well  as  Alaska — to  build  dis- 
posal systems  that  will  function  with  assur- 
ance under  the  severe  climatic  conditions  of 
northern  latitudes.  Only  by  research,  to  ex- 
plore new  methods  of  waste  treatment  and  to 
improve  or  modify  conventional  systems, 
can  satisfactory  disposal  systems  be  de- 
veloped. 

Industrial  wastes  are  being  recognized  as 
potential  pollution  agents  in  Alaska.  Two 
pulp  mills  now  discharge  their  wastes  into 


estuaries  that  were  pristine  10  to  20  years 
ago.  Recent  surveys  indicate  that  pollution 
products  are  accumulating;  the  dlministed 
size  and  number  of  shellflsh  in  the  Intertidal 
zones  of  these  estuaries  are  attributed  to  the 
polluting  agent  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
circulation  In  these  marine  water  bodies. 
With  a  third  ptUp  mill  to  be  built  some- 
where in  aoutheastem  Alaska,  it  is  possible 
that  another  estuary  will  suffer  a  similar 
fate. 

Oil  spills  on  the  waters  of  Cook  Inlet  are 
common,  as  the  petroleimn  industry  enters 
the  production  stage.  This  estuary  has  some 
unique  physical  characteristics  making  It 
totally  unUke  any  other  water  body  in  the 
United  States.  The  tides  in  Cook  Inlet  are 
second  In  magnitude  only  to  those  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  Currents  during  a  tidal  cycle  com- 
monly reach  velocities  of  8  knots;  the  upper 
end  of  the  inlet  carries  a  high  silt  load  de- 
rived from  glacial  streams;  In  winter  the  Ice 
becomes  several  feet  thick.  How  Cook  Inlet 
will  react  to  extensive  oil  pollution  Is  un- 
known because  our  documented  knowledge 
Is  Inadequate  to  predict  the  behavior  of  a 
cold-water,  silt-laden  estuary. 

rOTUKC  POLLtmON  PBOBLEMS 

If  Alaska  prospers  as  its  people  hope  It 
will,  its  cities  will  assuredly  grow,  magnify- 
ing the  volume  of  municipal  wastes.  This  is 
being  recognized  by  local  governments  which 
are  planning  disposal  systems.  Present  plans 
call  for  all  Alaska  municipalities  to  have  ade- 
quate sewage  and  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties in  place  by  1972.  A  recent  inventory  to 
establish  the  costs  of  pollution  control  in 
Alaska  sets  forth  an  estimate  of  $82  million 
just  for  the  immediate  needs  with  no  refer- 
ence to  future  projects. 

In  the  past,  great  reliance  was  placed  on 
dilution  when  raw  sewage  or  the  effluents 
from  treatment  plants  were  discharged  to  a 
stream.  An  unknown  factor  in  such  reliance 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  efficacy  of  planned 
conventional  treatment  systems  in  an  arctic 
or  subarctic  environment.  This  rigorous  en- 
vironment Imposes  restrictions  on  conven- 
tional systems  that  can  be  overcome  only 
with  costly  modiflcation  of  the  local  environ- 
ment under  which  the  equipment  must 
function.  Moreover,  water  now  unused  and 
considered  surplus  may  have  an  alternative 
in^>ortant  future  use  that  Is  totally  unpre- 
dictable under  prevailing  economics  today. 
Another  unknown  associated  with  northern 
climates  Is  the  capacity  of  these  cold  waters 
to  assimilate  wastes.  Continued  reliance  on 
dilution  can  result' In  dramatic  failures  be- 
cause the  accumulated  effects  are  Insidious; 
they  build  up  with  time  and  are  triggered 
when  a  critical  level  Is  reached.  Frequently, 
these  failures  are  irreversible  under  the  im- 
posed conditions. 

Industrial  wastes  are  bound  to  Increase 
with  economic  expansion.  Ultimately  effects 
of  pulp  mills  on  estuarlne  ecoaystems  are 
not  known.  In  these  waters  In  Alaska,  tem- 
peratures seldom  rise  above  10*  to  20'C, 
which  retards  biological  and  chemical  reac- 
tions compared  to  the  normal  rate  for  warmer 
waters.  Kodiak  Harbor  is  an  example  of  ac- 
celerated pollution  because  of  thoughtless- 
ness. Petroleum  wabtee  will  cause  probl^ns 
either  because  of  accidents  or  irresponsible 
operations.  Methods  for  the  disposal  of  these 
wastes  warrant  Intensive  research  to  elimi- 
nate the  problem  before  it  grows  bigger. 
Certain  wastes,  now  exempt  imder  Alaskan 
law,  will  Surely  assume  Increased  importance, 
once  Industry  expands  as  It  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  do.  How  silt  affects  stream  ecology, 
except  In  a  general  way.  Is  also  a  subject 
that  has  hardly  been  studied.  Dissolved 
oxygen  in  arctic  streams  Is  low  because  of  ice 
cover  during  the  winter  montha;  "  the  addi- 
tion of  oxygen -demanding  wastes  may  trigger 
irreversible  reactions  in  the  ecosystem  which 
could  interrupt  the  food  chain  and  cause 
serious  damage  to  desirable  species  of  flora 
and  fauna. 
Timber   harvesting  is   andUary   to  ptilp 
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mills  to  supply  the  wood  from  wlilch  to 
make  pulp.  Tbls  Industry  frequently  comes 
In  for  severe  criticism  from  the  fishery  biol- 
ogists because  of  opposing  viewpoints  on 
bow  logging  aSecta  the  streams  of  a  water- 
shed. Stripping  climatic  foreet  from  a  water- 
shed Is  indeed  traiunatlc,  but  U  it  as  dis- 
astrous to  aquatic  life  as  some  biologists 
Infer,  If  properly  done?  There  must  be  a  com- 
promise position  that  will  satisfy  both  In- 
terests If  responsible  parties  will  agree  to 
look  at  the  problem  objectively  and  accept 
the  facts  from  imblased  research.  Much  re- 
search needs  to  be  done  in  this  area,  but 
enough  Information  is  at  hand  to  Justify 
certain  controls  that  prevent  stream  degrada- 
tion. The  principal  obstacle  Is  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  loggers  to  accept  the  premise 
that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  log  with- 
out ruining  the  watershed." 

rnruKE  course  op  action 

Two  courses  of  action  must  be  implemented 
immediately.  First,  present  knowledge  must 
be  used  to  treat  and  manage  waste  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  the  environment;  and,  sec- 
ond, necessary  research  must  be  Instituted  to 
acquire  an  understanding  of  ecosystem 
dynamics  In  the  northland.  Such  an  approach 
was  supported  In  a  colloquium  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  where  a  "National  Policy  for  the  En- 
vironment" was  discussed."  Treating  munici- 
pal wastes  and  using  only  approved  logging 
practices  are  examples  of  the  first  action 
where  much  benefit  will  accrue.  However, 
ultimate  solutions  must  await  research  or 
engineering  Innovations  for  some  problem 
areas.  For  example.  In  the  Point  Barrow  area, 
the  Navy  and  various  other  groups  under 
contract  for  oil  exploration  have  accun>ulated 
an  estimated  one-quarter  of  a  million  drums 
of  human  wastes  because  no  feasible  dis- 
posal method  is  available."  What  Is  going  to 
happen  as  oil  development  expands  with  its 
attendant  problems  In  the  tundra  ecosystem? 
How  to  provide  ground  transportation  in  the 
tundra  without  destroying  these  tundra 
ecosystems,  how  to  dispose  of  human  and 
petroleum  wastes  In  this  environment,  and 
how  to  prevent  polluting  the  arctic  waters 
when  water  Is  everywhere  In  sununer — these 
are  some  of  the  problems  that  must  receive 
attention  if  damage  Is  to  be  avoided. 

Research  to  gain  additional  knowledge  of 
Alaskan  waters  oS  the  continental  shelf  needs 
to  be  given  momentum.  Alaska's  continental 
shelf  area  Is  estimated  at  830,000  square  miles 
and  constitutes  74  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
shelf."*  The  fisheries  over  the  Alaskan  con- 
tinental shelves  are  incompletely  understood. 
However,  the  consenstis  Is  that  these  fisheries 
have  a  tremendous  potential  for  suppljrlng 
seafood  to  a  growing  population.  Mining  the 
continental  shelf  for  desirable  metals  will 
probably  become  important  as  research  de- 
velops information  to  extract  these  metals 
from  shelf  areas.  For  these  industries  to 
develop  without  damaging  the  marine  eco- 
systems, marine  scientists  must  have  research 
completed  which  will  furnish  guidelines  to 
orderly  development  of  these  resoxirces. 

Total  solution  of  these  and  other  pollution 
problems  Is  not  at  hand  today,  but  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  colloquliun  concurred  on  one 
need — to  continue  educating  all  persons  in- 
volved to  accept  responsibility  for  preventing 
pollution  and  to  develop  incentives  to  make 
this  desirable.  When  it  can  be  shown  that,  in 
the  long  run,  degradation  of  the  environment 
costs  teiore  than  preventive  measxires,  po- 
tential polluters  will  more  readily  accept  and 
Initiate  control  measures.  Regulations  and 
water  quality  standards  In  themselves  are 
insufficient  to  provide  long-range  results; 
there  must  be  an  honest  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  general  population  to  prevent  deteri- 
oration of  man's  environment.  Once  this  Is 
accomplished,  policing  becomes  an  Insig- 
nificant facet  of  pollution  control. 
BUiriumT 

Evidence  indicates  that  Alaska  is  on  the 
threshold  ot  •oonomio  expansten.  The  mag- 


nitude of  the  expansion  Is  unknown,  but  any 
expansion  is  certain  to  increase  pollution 
pressures.  Because  Alaskan  waters  are,  for  the 
most  part,  stUl  clean,  a  iinique  opportunity 
exists  to  apply  a  preventive  program  based 
on  ecosystem  dynamics,  instead  of  the  classi- 
cal practice  of  cleanup  after  deterioration  has 
set  in.  Research  on  the  timdra  and  taiga 
ecosystems  must  be  initiated  to  learn  the 
dynamics  of  ecological  response  to  man's 
quest  for  new  resource  development.  Imagi- 
native engineering  Innovations  must  be 
applied  toward  solving  the  immediate  prob- 
lems while  awaiting  research  findings  that 
accrue  slowly  over  time.  An  accelerated,  con- 
tinuing education  of  industry  and  all  others 
who  are  potential  polluters  must  be  Initiated. 
All  the  research,  engineering,  standards,  and 
regulations  In  the  world  will  not  prevent  tne 
i|ltlmate  destruction  of  our  environment 
unless  we  all  accept  our  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent this  destruction.  Pollution  prevention 
win  make  great  strides  when  we  devise 
means,  through  economic  analysis,  to  show 
that  esthetics  and  society's  acceptance  of  the 
costs  of  pollution  control  are  imperative  to 
man's  survival,  health,  and  happiness.  Then 
we  will  no  longer  think  in  terms  of  how 
heavily  we  can  load  a  stream  with  wastes,  but 
how  clean  we  can  get  it  and  how  we  can 
maintain  it  In  this  enhanced  condition. 
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NATIONAL    INDUSTRIES    FOR    THE 
BLIND  SHOWS  CONTINUED 

GROWTH;  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT AIDS  IN  PROVIDING  EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  blind  Americans,  people  who 
once  were  ignored  and  shunted  aside, 
are  now  productive  citizens  because  of 
organizations  like  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind. 

Thanks  to  a  coordinated  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government,  NIB,  and  79  work- 
shops in  35  States,  more  than  5,000 
blind  men  and  women  are  earning  wages 
tiu-ning  out  more  than  300  high-quality 
products. 

NIB  was  esablished  in  1938  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  Wagner-OT)ay  Act,  which 
I  voted  for  when  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1938.  Its 
provisions  offered  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  market  for  products  manu- 
factured by  the  blind. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
NIB,  sales  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  $49.2  million,  of  which  45  percent  were 
made  to  the  Federal  Government.  Em- 
ployees of  the  affiliated  shops  earned  an 
all-time  high  of  $9.2  million  for  their 
labors. 

One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments in  the  history  of  NIB  occurred  last 
year  when  the  Federal  Government 
agreed  to  purchase  all  of  its  ball-point 
pens  and  refills  from  the  organization. 
This  single  agreement  amounts  to  70 
million  units  a  year,  resulting  in  sales 
of  $3.3  million  for  NIB  oreanizations. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  func- 
tions imder  the  leadership  of  Jansen 
Noyes,  Jr.,  chairman;  and Thor  W.  KoUe, 
Jr.,  president.  Its  national  operations  are 
directed  by  Robert  C.  Goodpasture,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  join  this  fall  when  we  were 
speakers  at  a  dinner  in  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  recognizing  community  efforts 
to  improve  employment  opportunities  for 
the  handicapped. 

I  am  gratified  that  NIB,  whose  aCBli- 
ated  organizations  represent  95  percent 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  all  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  is  prospering  under 
the  leadership  of  such  men. 

This  coordinating  organization  Is  pro- 
viding another  vital  service  to  help  the 
blind  overcome  their  handicap  and  be 
useful  members  of  their  communities. 

I  have  long  held  a  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  beUeve  that  if 
given  opportunities,  free  of  prejudice 
and  misconception,  they  can  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  To  further  improve  the 
chances  for  the  blind,  I  have  this  year 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  and  update 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  which  I 
helped  to  write  33  years  ago  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is 
under  this  program  that  tbe  familiar 
vending  stands  with  over  3,300  blind 
operators  in  publie  and  prtrate  buildings 
are  made  possible,  KOd  I  beUere  the  Im- 
provements are  needed  during  this 
Congress. 
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The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
and  its  affiliated  workshops  are  providing 
an  important  humanitarian  service.  I 
hope  that  their  number  will  grow  and 
that  the  sightless  people  they  serve  will 
continue  to  prosper  In  the  years  ahead. 


SENATOR  MURPHY  STRONGLY 
URGES  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR 
DROPOUT  AND  BILINGUAL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
statement  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  urged  the  funding  of 
the  dropout  prevention  program  at  the 
$24  million  level  and  fuU  funding  of  the 
bilingual  program. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  dropout  pre- 
vention program  and  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bilingual  program.  I  think  they  are  two 
of  the  most  promising  education  pro- 
grams that  we  have  in  the  country. 

I  do  hope  that  Senators  will  read  my 
testimony  and  that  they  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  additional  funding  that  I 
recommended  is  fully  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  bt  Senator  Murpht 

Mr.  Chairman.  First,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Subcommittee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  testify  again  this  year.  I  want  to  discuss 
and  strongly  urge  increased  funding  for  the 
Dropout  Prevention  and  the  Bilingual  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  these  two  programs  wUl 
prove  themselves  to  be  among  the  most  sig- 
nificant, far-reaching,  and  wise  Investments 
that  this  nation  has  ever  made. 

Last  year,  when  the  House  failed  to  pro- 
vide a  single  cent  for  either  program,  I  tes- 
tified before  this  Subcommittee  making  a 
personal  plea  that  the  "shortsighted"  action 
of  the  other  body  be  reversed.  The  Com- 
mittee, realizing  both  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  and  the  merits  of  these  two  pro- 
grams, responded,  and  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priations measure  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  Included  $20  million  for  the  Dropout 
Prevention  program  and  $10  mlUlon  for  the 
Bilingual  program.  We  were  able  to  retain 
only  $7.5  million  for  the  Bilingual  program 
and  $5  million  for  the  Dropout  Prevention 
program  In  conference  with  the  House. 

This  year,  the  House  has  come  around 
somewhat  and  in  the  Labor/HEW  Appropri- 
ations bill  passed  by  the  House,  $10  million 
was  provided  for  the  Bilingual  program  and 
$5  million  for  the  Dropout  Prevention  pro- 
gram. Given  the  size  and  seriousness  of  the 
problems  to  which  these  two  programs  are 
addressed,  the  sums  provided  by  the  House 
are  clearly  Inadequate. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fiscal  problems  that 
we  are  facing,  but  nevertheless  I  believe  that 
we  must  Increase  the  funding  6f  these  two 
programs.  I  strongly  urge  $24  million  for  the 
Dropout  Prevention  program,  which  is  the 
same  figure  recommended  by  both  President 
Johnson  and  President  Nixon  in  this  years 
budget.  For  the  Bilingual  program,  I  strongly 
recommend  full  funding— $40  million— 
which  Is  In  excess  of  the  budget  of  $10  mil- 
lion, but  which  U  fully  Justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  authored  the  Dropout 
Prevention  program,  which  was  added  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  The  program  is  aimed 
at  preventing  and  reducing  dropouts.  It  was 
drafted  in  consiUtaUon  with  some  of  the 
nation's  leadmg  educators,  including  Dr. 
James  Conant.  Members  wUl  recall  that  Dr. 
Conant  warned  the  nation  in  1961  that  "so- 


cial dynamite"  was  accumulating  in  our 
cities.  The  accuracy  of  his  warning  Is  now 
history.  Much  of  this  "social  dynamite"  re- 
sults from  those  who  drop  out  of  school  and 
who  are  out  of  work.  At  one  time  the  dropout 
posed  no  problem  since  those  leaving  school 
were  able  to  find  Jobs  In  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry demanding  frequently  little  or  mini- 
mum skill  or  education  requirements.  The 
knowledge  explosion  and  the  technological 
advances  In  the  country  have  dramatically 
altered  our  national  picture.  That  Is  why  It 
Is  so  alarming  that  approximately  one  mil- 
lion students  are  dropping  out  of  school  each 
year.  In  our  nation's  fifteen  largest  cities,  the 
dropout  rate  varies  from  a  high  of  46.6  per 
cent  to  a  low  of  21.4  per  cent.  As  high  as 
these  percentages  are,  they  are  for  the  entire 
city  district.  To  resJly  comprehend  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  It  Is  necessary  to 
focus  on  the  poverty-area  schools  within 
these  cities.  In  these  poverty-area  schools, 
seventy  per  cent  drop  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  these  statistics  and 
these  schools  which  prompted  me  to  author 
the  Dropout  Prevention  program.  It  Is  these 
statistics  and  these  schools  which  prompted 
me  to  label  the  dropout  problem  as  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  our  educational  system.  It 
is  these  statistics  and  these  schools  which 
compel  me  to  urge  the  Congress  to  substan- 
tially Increase  the  funding  of  the  Dropout 
Prevention  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dropout  Prevention 
program  is  based  on  the  premise  that  an- 
swers have  not  as  yet  been  found  which  will 
make  dramatic  changes  In  the  poverty-area 
schools.  The  program  provides  maximum 
freedom  and  flexibility  at  the  local  level  for 
experimentation.  Under  the  program  local 
and  state  educational  agencies  submit  Inno- 
vative proposals  which  zero  resources  on  a 
particular  school  or  on  a  particular  class- 
room In  an  effort  to  have  a  major  Impact  on 
the  dropout  problem.  Eligible  schools  must 
be  located  In  urban  or  rural  areas  having  a 
high  percentage  of  children  from  low-income 
families  and  a  high  percentage  of  children 
who  drop  out  of  school.  The  local  educational 
agency.'ln  addition  to  securing  the  approval 
of  the  state  educational  agency,  Is  required 
to  Identify  the  dropout  problem,  analyze  the 
reasons  the  students  are  leaving  school,  and 
tailor  programs  designed  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce dropouts.  Furthermore,  the  most  sig- 
nificant, the  program  requires  objective 
evaluation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dropout  Prevention  pro- 
gram is  a  no-nonsense  approach  to  educa- 
tion. Dropout  prevention  projects  must  spell 
out  clearly  their  objectives.  Having  stated 
their  objectives,  they  will  be  held  account- 
able for  achieving  them.  Most  importantly, 
and  I  believe  this  is  a  first  for  the  Office  of 
Education,  an  educational  audit  will  be  done 
on  each  dropout  prevention  project.  This  edu- 
cational audit  will  seek  to  determine,  in 
terms  of  student  learning,  what  the  taxpayer 
is  getting  for  his  tax  dollar.  This  educational 
audit  will  t>e  done  by  an  Independent  or- 
ganization outside  of  the  project  and  wiU 
attempt  to  verify  the  project's  performance. 
This  is  in  addition  to  intensive  in-house 
evaluations  that  will  be  done  on  the  Dropout 
Prevention  program. 

In  the  National  EducatlcMi  Journal  of 
December  1966,  the  foUowing  statement  ap- 
peared with  respect  to  educational  change 
and  reform:  "One  often  gets  the  eerie  im- 
pression of  huge  clouds  of  educational  re- 
form drifting  back  and  forth  from  coast  to 
coast  and  only  occasionally  touching  down  to 
blanket  an  actual  educational  institution." 

The  Dropout  Prevention  program  Is  causing 
educational  waves.  The  Dropout  program  Is 
"touching"  actual  educational  institutions. 
The  Dropout  Prevention  program  will  pro- 
duce change,  will  bring  about  reform  that 
will  not  only  touch  the  particular  educational 
system  involved  but  also  educational  pro- 
grams   throughout   the    country.    Although 


dropout  projects  are  now  underway.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  two  of  them  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee might  Judge  their  significance  and 
the  momentum  of  their  educational  waves  for 
Improvement  in  our  educational  programs. 

The  project  perhaps  that  has  generated  the 
most  national  Interest  Is  the  Texarkana  one. 
In  this  program,  the  school  districts  of  Tex- 
arkana. a  Texas  and  Arkansas  border  com- 
miinlty,  have  called  on  private  Industry  in 
an  effort  to  raise  basic  levels  of  potential 
dropouts.  The  school  system  has  entered  Into 
what  Is  called  a  performance  contract  with 
a  private  corporation  to  bring  potential  drop- 
outs up  to  grade  level  In  academic  per- 
formance. As  the  name  of  the  contract  im- 
plies, the  companies  must  perform  or  they 
do  not  get  paid.  In  addition  to  this  phase 
of  the  project,  the  Texarkana  project  is  ex- 
perimenting with  a  system  of  rewards  and 
incentives  for  students.  For  example,  suc- 
cessful students  will  receive  coupons  re- 
deemable for  merchandise  and  students  who 
successfully  complete  two  grade  levels  of 
achievement  will  receive  transistor  radios. 

Another  exciting  project.  Project  STAT,  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  places  great  emphasis  on 
the  work-study  approach.  St.  Louis  found 
that  a  desire  to  work  and  earn  money  and 
a  lack  of  Interest  in  or  dissatisfaction  with 
the  school  and  the  curriculiun  were  among 
the  major  reasons  for  dropouts.  In  Its  attack, 
the  community  and  the  real  world  have  been 
made  part  of  the  curriculum.  Industry  has 
warmly  responded  by  providing  positions 
wherein  skills  may  be  acquired,  where  the 
relevance  of  the  classroom  can  be  both  seen 
and  tested  by  the  student  and  the  system. 

Some  of  the  approaches  are  very  uncon- 
ventional, Mr.  Chairman.  Fch-  example,  twenty 
students  have  been  assigned  to  the  McGraw- 
HIU  Publishing  Company  where  they  will  re- 
ceive training  in  various  Job  areas  vrlthln 
the  plant.  Including  the  operation  and  pro- 
duction of  machinery  used  in  the  printing 
business.  A  teacher  will  acccxnpany  the  stu- 
dents. This  Is  rather  unique  because  they  will 
receive  both  academic  Instruction  and  Job 
training  here.  For  these  students  McGraw- 
Hill  win  be  their  school,  home  and  their  work 
assignment.  This  meant  that  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  of  Missouri  bad  to 
relax  somewhat  their  course  requirements  to 
permit  this  experiment.  This  they  did. 

The  school  system  also  has  leased  a  Sin- 
clair Oil  service  station.  At  this  station,  stu- 
dents will  receive  on-the-job  training  lead- 
ing to  such  Jobs  as  mechanics,  service  sta- 
tion management,  and  even  to  service  station 
ownership.  The  Sinclair  Company  has  pro- 
vided a  trailer  which  will  be  located  at  the 
gas  station  for  conducting  demonstrations 
of  functions  of  the  service  station  business. 

In  addition,  the  City  of  St.  Louis  has  pur- 
chased an  apartment  building  with  local 
funds  and  64  students — 32  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon — will 
learn  skills  useful  in  construction  work  un- 
der the  supervision  of  industrial  arts  teach- 
ers. After  the  apartment  Is  rehabilitated,  it 
will  be  returned  to  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 
which  will  then  use  the  building  to  help  solve 
some  of  the  housing  needs  of  the  city.  This 
may  have  potential  both  for  skill  acquisition 
and  city  rehabilitation.  The  union  and  real 
estate  Interest  has  responded  well  to  this 
educational  pioneering. 

The  interest  and  potential  of  the  program, 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
over  a  thousand  requests  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  submit  preliminary  Drop- 
out Prevention  programs  has  been  received 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  To  fund  all  of 
these  programs  would  take  over  $700  million. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  recommending  the  fund- 
ing of  all  of  them.  The  Dropout  Prevention 
program  was  not  intended  to  take  care  of  all 
the  dropouts.  Rather,  Its  Intent  was  to  Iden- 
tify and  attack  some  of  the  worst  situations 
in  the  country  by  establishing  highly  visible 
demonstration  projects  that  are  large  enough 
to  have  a  significant  Impact,  while  at  the 
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same  time  enough  In  number  to  be  carefully 
monitored  and  evaluated  so  that.  Insofar  as 
possible,  success  could  be  assured.  There- 
after, It  was  hoped  that  the  success  of  the 
program  would  be  duplicated  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  This  educational  R&D 
effort,  the  Dropout  Prevention  project,  then 
are  live  local  educational  laboratories  whose 
work  has  both  great  national  interest  and 
implications  in  solving  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent problems  in  American  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  testimony  before  this 
Committee  last  year,  I  cited  the  growing 
realization  of  the  relationship  of  education 
and  income.  I  cited  a  study  by  Dr.  Harold 
Kastner,  a  consultant  for  the  Florida  State 
Office  of  Education  which  divided  individuals 
based  on  the  1960  census  into  levels  of  edu- 
cational achievement  as  follows:  Less  than 
8  years,  8  years,  1  to  3  years  of  high  school, 
and  4  years  of  college.  Dr.  Kastner  then  pro- 
jected the  aggregate  income  gain  If  the  in- 
dividual had  been  able  to  complete  the  next 
income  level.  If  those  who  had  not  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade  and  had  been  able 
to  do  so,  and  if  those  who  had  completed 
the  eighth  grade  had  been  able  to  complete 
1  to  3  years  of  high  school,  the  national 
income  would   have   increased   annually   by 

6.5  per  cent.  A  6.6  per  cent  increase  would 
have  added  $50  billion  to  our  national  wealth. 
These  calculations  help  convey  the  monetry 
costs  to  society. 

In  addition  to  the  earning  loss  to  individ- 
uals and  tax  losses  to  the  country,  the  drop- 
out reappears  in  our  crime  statistics,  on  our 
Juvenile  delinquency  rolls,  in  our  corrective 
and  penal  Institutions,  and  on  our  welfare 
rolls. 

The  Investment  of  $24  million  in  this 
program  with  its  great  promise  and  potential 
is  thus  a  small  amount  of  money  compared 
to  the  total  money  costs  and  waste  of  human 
potential.  I  am  convinced  that  an  invest- 
ment of  $24  million  might  save  society  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  keeping  dropouts  from 
being  a  burden — or  as  the  crime  statistics 
Indicate,  even  a  menace — to  oiu-  society. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  a  second  program  that  is  so  important  to 
California  and  the  Southwestern  states,  the 
Bilingual  Program. 

I  cosponsored  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
which  was  added  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1967.  Congress 
should  be  particularly  proud  of  this  program, 
far  It  Is  an  excellent  example  of  Congres- 
sional Initiative.  The  bilingual  program,  the 
Committee  will  recall,  was  enacted  over  the 
opposition  of  the  executive  branch  In  1967. 

There  are  over  five  million  Mexican-Amer- 
icans in  the  United  States  located  primarily 
in  the  southwestern  states.  My  state  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  more  Mexican-Americans, 

1.6  million  as  a  matter  of  fact,  live  in  Cali- 
fornia than  In  any  other  state.  The  Mexican- 
American,  the  nation's  second  largest  mi- 
nority group,  faced  the  same  problems  of 
poverty  and  discrimination  as  other  minority 
groups;  but  in  addition  they  have  a  language 
handicap.  For  the  typical  Mexican-American 
child  grows  up  in  a  home  where  the  parents 
speak  little  or  no  English.  Naturally,  the 
langiiage  spoken  in  the  home,  Spanish,  be- 
comes the  child's  language.  This  Mexican- 
American  child,  often  from  a  low  income 
family,  then  enters  school  and  rims  Into  the 
la^pguage  barrier. 

Senators,  for  a  minute.  Imagine  what  It 
would  be  like  If  you  or  your  youngster  were 
to  enter  the  first  year  of  school  where  the 
language  of  Instruction  was  different  from 
!the  one  you  used  and  spoke  at  home.  You 
would  not  only  have  to  master  a  new  lan- 
guage but  also  master  a  subject  matter  In 
the  new  language.  WovUd  it  come  as  a  sur- 
prise if  you  became  frustrated  and  fell  be- 
hind, discoiuaged  and  dropped  out?  The 
answer  to  this  question  helps  to  explain  the 
education  deficiencies  of  Spanish-speaking 
children  and  others  whose  dominant  lan- 
guage Is  other  than  English. 
The  education  statistics  for  the  Mexican- 


American  are  to  put  it  mildly,  shocking.  They 
show: 

1.  That  one  million  of  the  1.6  million 
Mexican-American  children  entering  the  first 
grade  In  the  five  Southwestern  states  will 
drop  out  before  they  reach  the  eighth  grade. 

2.  In  my  state  50  percent  of  the  Mexican- 
American  youngsters  drop  out  by  the  eighth 
grade. 

3.  That  by  the  time  Spanish -speaking 
youngsters  have  reached  the  third  grade  over 
89  percent  of  them  have  repeated  one  or  more 
grades. 

4.  That  the  average  number  of  years  of 
school  completed  for  individuals  with 
Spanish  surnames  is  7.14,  for  non-whites,  9, 
and  12.14  whites.  Significantly,  over  the  past 
30  years,  while  the  education  gap  between 
whites  and  blacks  has  been  closing,  the  ed- 
ucation gap  between  the  Mexican-American 
with  respect  to  both  blacks  and  whites  has 
increased. 

5.  That  in  my  state,  Spanish  surname  stu- 
dents comprise  14  percent  of  California's 
school  age  population  but  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  students  at  the 
University  of  California's  seven  campuses  are 
Mexican-Americans. 

6.  That  Mexican-Americans  account  for 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  students  classi- 
fied by  school  districts  as  "educable  re- 
larded". 

These  facts,  as  the  statistics  so  dramati- 
cally illustrate,  show  that  the  schools  have 
not  been  communicating  with  Spanish- 
speaking  youngsters.  No  communication — no 
learning!  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  last 
statistic  I  cited.  A  study  done  this  year  for 
the  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion showed  that  Mexican-American  young- 
sters, labeled  by  the  school  system  as  "edu- 
cable retarded"  made  remarkable  increases 
in  I.Q.  test  scores  when  such  tests  were  ad- 
ministered in  Spanish.  This  study,  which  I 
understand  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation,  saw  some  childrens'  I.Q.  Increased  by 
28  points  with  the  average  climbing  13 
points.  These  13-point  average  increases  in- 
cidentally, would  have  placed  these  young- 
sters above  the  mentally  retarded  level.  Chil- 
dren below  this  level  in  my  state  are  placed 
In  special  classes  whereas  above  the  level, 
they  are  part  of  the  regular  classes. 

One  wonders  how  many  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans  who  make  up  the  40  percent  of  the 
educationally  handicapped  in  California 
would  be  in  regular  classes  had  the  test  been 
administered  in  Spanish?  And,  how  many  of 
the  large  number  of  Mexican-American 
dropouts  could  be  prevented  If  we  sub- 
stantially Increased  the  funding  of  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Program.  I  believe  many, 
and  that's  why  I  have  been  such  a  strong 
advocate  of  this  program. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  is  a  com- 
mitment to  reverse  these  statistics,  to  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  the  education  problems  of 
Spanish-speaking  children  who  in  fact  do 
not  have  an  equal  opportunity,  an  equal 
chance  because  of  their  Inability  to  speak 
English. 

Since  the  first  project  under  the  bilingual 
education  program  was  not  funded  until 
May  of  this  year,  we  naturally,  do  not  have 
objective  evaluations  from  these  projects. 
There  has,  however,  been  studies  of  what 
happens  when  we  force  learning  in  a  lan- 
guage that  Is  unfamiliar  to  the  youngster 
as  well  as  evidence  from  bilingual  programs 
started  prior  to  the  federal  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act. 

First,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Russia 
seems  to  have  a  more  enlightened  policy  in 
its  approach  to  this  problem  than  we  do. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  Russian  population  have 
a  mother  tongue  other  than  Russian.  Russia 
in  1938  reversed  its  former  policy  of  insist- 
ing that  instruction  be  in  Russian  and  per- 
mitted instruction  in  language  other  than 
Russian.  As  a  result,  a  great  Increase  in  both 
literacy  and  the  use  of  the  Russian  language 
occurred.   Experimental   programs   In   such 


countries  as  Sweden,  Mexico  and  the  Philip- 
pines indicate  similar  results.  In  the  Philip- 
pine ILOILO  experiment  begun  in  1948,  ex- 
perimental groups  were  taught  reading, 
math  and  social  studies  in  their  local  lan- 
guage in  the  first  and  secor.ti  grades.  At  the 
third  year,  they  were  switched  to  instruction 
In  English.  Within  six  weeks,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  experimental  group  in  all  sub- 
jects tested.  Including  English,  exceeded  a 
control  group  who  were  instructed  only  in 
English  beginning  In  the  first  grade. 

Last  year,  I  made  reference  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  experience  where,  in  effect,  the  United 
States  attempted  to  Impose  the  English  lan- 
guage, sometime  to  the  exclusion,  sometime 
along  with  the  mother  tongue  of  Spanish. 
Columbia  University  researchers  gave  tests 
to  some  69,000  youngsters  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  those  who  had  been  in- 
structed In  English,  which  was  foreign  to 
them,  and  those  who  learned  through  Span- 
ish. They  then  compared  both  group  scores 
with  youngsters  from  the  United  States. 
They  found  that  Puerto  Ricans  taught  In 
English  were  markedly  retarded.  Those, 
however,  taught  in  Spanish,  not  only 
equalled  but  exceeded  U.S.  students  on  the 
Mainland.  Columbia  University  researchers 
attributed  this  astonishing  result  to  the 
fact  that  the  "facility  with  which  Span- 
ish is  learned  makes  possible  the  early  In- 
troduction of  content  into  the  primary 
curriculum". 

Mr.  Bruce  Gaardner,  former  chief  of  the 
Modern  Language  Section,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, told  the  Bilingual  Education  Committee 
In  1967  "now,  this  has  extraordinary  implica- 
tions. What  they  are  saying  Is  that  because 
the  authoritarian  academicians  over  the 
years,  over  the  centuries,  always  adjusted 
the  writing  system  of  Spanish  to  make  it 
correspond  to  the  spoken  language,  there  is  a 
very  close  match  between  the  Spanish  writ- 
ing and  Spanish  sound.  We  did  not  do  it  in 
English.  We  could  have,  but  we  did  not.  They 
did  it  in  Spanish.  They  did  it  In  Spain.  There- 
fore, there  are  no  reading  problems,  as  we 
know  them  in  Spanish-speaking  countries. 
The  extraordinary  implication  is  that  if  the 
Spanish-speaking  children  of  our  nation  were 
allowed  to  use  Spanish  as  one  of  the  mediums 
of  instruction  along  with  English,  not  only 
would  their  handicapped  bilinguallsm  disap- 
pear, but  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that 
they  would  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
their  English-speaking  schoolmates  simply 
because  Spanish  is  an  easier  language  to 
work  with  in  the  elementary  schools." 

The  Indian  Education  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve  came  across  some  interesting 
facts  that  are  instructive  along  these  lines. 
In  the  1800's,  prior  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taking  control  of  the  Cherokee  affairs, 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  using  their  native  lan- 
guage, and  bilingual  materials,  were  able  to 
achieve  a  literacy  rate  of  90  percent  which. 
Incidentally,  was  a  higher  literacy  rate  than 
the  white  population  of  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
Today,  following  the  Federal  Government's 
taking  over,  the  picture  is  bleak  as  40  per- 
cent of  the  Cherokees  are  functionally  illit- 
erate and  their  school  dropout  rates  in  pub- 
lic schools  are  as  high  as  75  percent. 

In  my  State  of  California,  I  examined  a 
report  of  the  Marysville,  California  School 
District  after  the  second  year  of  an  experi- 
mental bilingual  program.  The  report  said: 
"analysis  of  the  data  tend  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  Spanish-speaking  pupils  are 
better  able  to  learn  where  they  use  their  na- 
tive language  and  have  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  English  as  a  second  language". 

Mr.  Chairman,  these,  then,  are  the  limited 
objective  data  that  are  available.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  Bilingual  Program,  Uke  the 
Dropout  Program,  holds  schools  accountable 
for  results.  Spanish-speaking  youngsters  in 
the  Bilingual  Program  must  do  as  well  as 
Anglos  In  the  fundamentals  while  they  are 
learning  English  as  a  second  language.  It  Is 
my  understanding,  based  on  discussions  with 
Dr.  Leon  Lessinger  that  we  will  have  at  the 
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end  of  this  fiscal  year  some  of  the  hard  ob- 
jective data  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
niittee  naturally  is  very  interested  in.  How- 
ever, there  is  substantial  subjective  evidence 
that  the  bilingual  approach  is  working.  I  have 
talked  to  many  teachers,  to  students,  and  to 
parents  and  the  reports  that  I  have  received 
Indicate  that  the  pupils  are  doing  better,  are 
happier,  have  more  confidence  and  are  more 
willing  to  participate  in  their  class  where 
their  language  and  heritage  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  my  staff.  In  cooper- 
ation with  Dr.  Eugene  Gonzales,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Bducation,  to 
contact  some  of  the  bilingual  project  direc- 
tors in  California  and  share  their  up-to-the- 
minute  thoughts  with  respect  to  the  Bilin- 
gual Program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  be  made  part  of  the  record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  testimony.  (See  exhibit  i.) 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  Insofar  as  the  second 
largest  minority  group  In  this  country,  the 
Mexican- Americans,  we  seem  to  have  the 
educational  breakthrough  that  we  all  are 
looking  for.  The  Bilingual  Education  Pro- 
gram offers  the  hope,  based  both  on  limited 
objective  evidence  available,  and  consider- 
ably more  subjective  evidence  of  remedying 
the  sad  educational  statistics  that  I  cited 
earlier.  With  the  means  at  hand,  we  are 
doing  so  little. 

Furthermore,  we  should  be  supporting  the 
Bilingual  Program  not  only  because  of  Its 
great  pbtentlal  of  eliminating  a  national 
liability,  but  also  because  bilingual  should 
be  regarded  as  a  national  treasure,  one  that 
should  be  developed  for  both  a  better  Amer- 
ica and  a  better  world.  Modern  means  of 
transportation  are.  In  effect,  shrinking  the 
distance  between  nations  and  the  world's 
peoples.  We  can  expect  in  the  1970's  travel 
between  peoples  of  the  world  unparalleled 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  Bilingual  Amer- 
icans are  and  will  become  even  more  a  great 
national  asset.  Rather  than  allow  such  an 
asset  to  waste  it  should  be  developed  to  its 
fullest  potential. 

My  city  of  Los  Angeles,  where  the  largest 
concentration  of  Mexican-Americans  in  the 
nation  is  fotmd,  was  not  funded  under  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  despite  the  obvious 
critical  need.  Applications  from  California 
alone  exceeded  the  national  appropriation 
for  the  Bilingual  Program  last  year.  In  total, 
315  applications  from  40  states  added  up  to 
$41  million  was  received  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  Fiscal  Year  1969.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  this  fiscal  year  that  between  600-600 
applications  will  be  received. 

The  Senate  should  once  again  seize  the 
Initiative  and  substantially  Increase  the 
funds  available  to  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program.  Although  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  fully  funded  at  the  $40  mil- 
lion figure  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems,  and  of  the  program's  potential; 
If  the  Committee  is  unable  to  do  that,  I  be- 
lieve the  bare  minimum,  even  given  the  real 
fiscal  problems  that  we  face,  we  should  pro- 
vide this  year  is  $30  mllUon. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  ttutt  a  floor  statement  I  made  on 
October  13th  on  my  amendment  No.  331  to 
HJl.  13111.  providing  an  additional  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  personnel  in 
vocational-technical  education  be  printed  in 
the  record.  (See  exhibit  2.) 


ExHiBrr  1 
Response  of  Pkoject  Directobs  in  Answes 
TO     Telephokc      Question     Concesnimo 
Items  That  Cobie  to  Mind  as  a  Result 
OF  the  BrLiNCUAi,  Program 

BARSTOW 

Mr.  Chavez.  There  Is  a  need  for  more  In- 
service  training  for  both  teachers  and  aides; 
the  co-mlngllng  0!f  attitudes  ao  we  could 
have  a  cohesive  program;  an  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  to  problems  which 
were  otherwise  hidden  from  them.  Learning 


as  a  cognitive  process  Is  the  same  In  Spanish 
as  in  English.  This  is  what  we  would  pri- 
ntarlly  be  interested  in. 

BRENTWOOD 

Mr.  YAftKZ.  Actually  the  parents  have'tieen 
coming  to  the  school.  We  had  an  open  house 
with  almost  90%  turn-out.  Mexican-Ameri- 
can people  who  had  decided  to  come  to 
school  have  been  coming  to  our  dinners.  A 
Mexican  lady  said,  "We  are  glad  you  are  here 
because  we  have  scHuebody  with  whom  to 
communicate."  Before  she  had  never  at- 
tended any  meeting.  The  parents  are  more 
relaxed  about  the  fear  their  children  will 
come  to  school  and  not  be  understood.  More 
of  the  children  are  coming  to  school  with 
smiles  rather  than  grim  looks.  Our  project 
had  a  page  spread  in  the  Brentwood  news- 
paper. I  feel  it  is  a  tremendous  prog^ram; 
I  had  been  in  the  classroom  for  fourteen 
years  and  feel  this  is  the  light  direction  to 
go,  especially  when  you  have  a  40%  Mexi- 
can-American enrollment  In  your  schools. 
We  are  setting  up  a  barbecue;  we  had  a 
breakfast  and  open  house;  I  spoke  to  the 
Uons  Club.  (Not  TiUe  VU  but  the  Brent- 
wood program  Is  to  be  part  of  a  movie.  Of- 
ficials in  Washington  phoned  and  asked  If 
they  would  be  in  the  movie.  They  are  not 
telling  the  story  of  Title  VU  but  they  want 
to  show  how  we  teach  the  Spanish-speaking 
in  America  and  how  we  treat  the  Spanish  in 
Brentwood.) 

The  children  were  timid  at  first.  It  Is  a 
good  feeling  trying  to  g^t  the  people  Involved 
and  it  has  affected  the  attitude  of  the  par- 
ents and  children.  The  parents  feel  now  that 
the  children  might  finish  school  and  amotmt 
to  something.  The  program  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous impact  in  Brentwood  and  I  am 
trying  to  let  the  people  know  what  Is  hap- 
pening. 

calexico 

Mr.  Lopez.  1.  We  are  trying  to  set  up  a  truly 
bilingual  situation.  This  is  very  difficult  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  any  ESL  two-language 
level  proficiency.  In  our  program  we  have 
one-third  English  speaking,  one-third  bilin- 
gual with  greater  proficiency  in  English,  and 
one-third  Spanish  speaking.  "That  is  the 
makeup  of  the  class  and  we  have  one  teacher 
and  one  aide.  The  teacher  has  given  instruc- 
tion to  each  level  but  as  far  as  language  is 
concerned  there  are  no  materials  available 
so  we  are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  cur- 
riculum. We  want  to  make  certain  the  chil- 
dren Eire  keeping  abreast. 

2.  We  need  help  in  the  writing  of  curricu- 
lum because  teachers  do  not  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  write  curriculum.  .  .  .  We  pursue 
the  challenge;  there  is  a  Spanish  speaking 
need.  Before  the  Spanish-speaking  students 
were  put  aside  where  we  would  teach  them 
English.  Now  we  put  them  all  together  In 
the  classroom  with  English  speaking  stu- 
dents and  It  creates  a  challenge  to  the  class- 
room teachers  simply  because  of  the  different 
levels  of  language  proficiencies  in  English 
and  Spanish.  Another  problem  is  to  find  peo- 
ple who  can  find  the  time  to  evaluate.  There 
are  a  lot  of  proposals  so  it  is  difficult  to  spend 
the  time  that  is  required.  We  do  have  the 
evaluators  at  least  two  days  of  the  week  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  because  the  evaluator 
has  to  be  Involved  In  classroom  development. 

Through  this  particular  type  of  program 
we  have  actually  developed  a  greater  cooper- 
ation or  socialization  with  all  three  different 
levels  of  the  speaking  groups.  Previously  the 
three  distinct  groups  would  segregate  them- 
selves, now  they  all  socialize  together.  We  do 
need  some  more  time  for  the  development  of 
curriculum.  All  of  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment should  be  put  together  in  one  little 
soup  kettle  and  should  be  used  by  all.  Teach- 
ers developing  materials  are  basically  pack 
rats,  they  don't  like  to  share  discoveries. 

CRUI.A   VISTA 

Mr.  JOARKz.  I  notice  a  growing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  school  personnel  and  com- 
munity people  about  the  needs  of  the  young- 


sters this  program  is  intended  to  reach.  Thla 
is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  thing. 

Secondly,  since  we  have  been  reviewed  in 
the  South  Bay  area  we  have  found  that  the 
existing  resources  are  very  numerous  and 
it  is  tapping  the  youthful  environment. 
There  is  an  awareness  and  uniqueness  to  the 
bilingual  and  blcultural  environment  that 
exists  here.  The  Inter-dlstrlct  plan  has  per- 
mitted the  people  involved  to  begin  to  com- 
municate about  areas  of  community  concern 
and  teachers  have  met  In  teacher  sessions. 
We  have  been  able  to  have  dialogue  between 
elementary,  Jimior  high  school  and  high 
school  teachers  for  the  kind  of  Instructional 
program  that  is  n<^ded  in  a  bilingual  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  things  that  holds  much  prom- 
ise Is  a  growing  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  school  and  home  as  it  relates  to  the 
learner  that  we  are  going  to  reach.  This  will 
develop  Into  a  positive  thing  that  has  come 
out  of  the  program  so  that  the  school  and 
the  home  will  both  be  communicating  and 
both  be  promoting  the  Instructional  growth 
of  the  student. 

CO)MPTON 

Mr.  OoooMAN.  1.  We  have  had  a  tr^nendous 
community  response;  children  who  have 
never  responded  before  In  the  classroom  are 
now  bubbling.  Parents  and  aides  have  noticed 
children  beginning  to  talk,  in  fact  you  cant 
shut  them  up.  By  using  the  language  of 
communication  we  have  actually  opened  up 
the  youngsters.  The  children  now  respond 
in  a  normal  classroom  as  regular  normal 
children  when  Spanish  is  used  as  a  language. 
This  has  been  noticed  by  teachers,  aides,  and 
parents.  We  thought  of  taking  one  child  to 
the  principal,  but  realized  that  he  was  sim- 
ply overly  enthusiastic;  the  cbildren  are 
communicating. 

2.  Teachers  who  formerly  had  these 
youngsters  have  remarked  they  didn't  know 
the  children  could  respond.  The  children 
are  happy;  attending  school  regularly;  learn- 
ing their  ABC'a  In  Spanish,  and  learning 
them  quickly.  We  have  had  a  tremendous 
success  with  the  program.  These  obeerra- 
tions  come  from  teachers  other  than  bilin- 
gual teachers;  they  come  from  bilingual 
aides  who  worked  with  the  youngsters  in  a 
regular  classroom  state;  this  became  notable 
the  third  day  of  the  program.  We  notice 
these  factors  becoming  very  distinct. 

The  children  in  the  bilingual  program  re- 
spond; they  respond  In  Spanish.  They  have 
been  characterized  as  being  silent  in  the 
English  classroom  but  they  are  not  that  way 
in  the  Spanish  classroom;  they  conununicate 
and  interact;  they  do  not  feel  stereotyped. 
This  Is  established  by  bilingual  teachers, 
aides  and  other  teachers.  The  children  appear 
to  be  learning  at  a  faster  rate  in  Spanish 
since  we  are  teaching  the  basic  subject  mat- 
ter in  their  language.  They  surprise  us;  they 
pick  up  their  numbers  faster  In  Danish. 
Some  of  the  materials  have  stimulated  them. 
English  Is  taught  as  a  second  language.  It 
appears  that  as  we  give  the  Instruction  In 
Spanish,  the  transference  into  English  la 
extremely  easy.  They  pick  It  up  easily.  I  bAve 
worked  before  under  ESL  and  it  was  very 
difficult  because  you  were  not  working  with 
the  Spanish  language.  .  .  .  The  struggle  we 
had  when  we  worked  only  with  English  is 
gone.  We  use  ESL  techniques  but  both 
teachers  have  remarked  that  the  youngsters 
pick  up  English  BO  quickly.  We  did  not  expect 
this  Influence  upon  the  other  language  to  be 
so  quick.  The  children  are  aware  that  they 
Uve  In  an  English  speaking  country.  They 
continue  to  ask  in  Spanish  how  to  say  the 
same  thing  in  English  and  we  discover  that 
once  they  have  a  little  word  in  Spanish,  the 
English  word  slips  right  in.  We  think  the 
program  has  been  very  successful  so  far.  The 
teachers  kre  thrilled  with  It.  There  Is  so  much 
to  be  done  that  the  program  derelopiment 
has  slightly  overwhelmed  us;  we  unlocked  a 
reservoir;  we  have  touched  •  linguistic  re- 
source. We  have  Spanish  speaking  parents 
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bom  m  Compton  who  say  they  wish  they  had 
this  opportunity.  It  Is  too  early  to  measure 
but  we  are  developing  measurement  devices; 
we  can  only  tell  of  what  we  have  seen.  This 
Information  comes  from  other  than  class- 
room teachers.  The  bilingual  teachers  are 
amazed;  they  had  no  Idea  how  vibrant  and 
alive,  very  active  these  children  could  be — 
Just  normal  Amerlacn  youngsters.  The  over- 
whelming factor  Is  that  they  are  so  happy; 
very  happy.  It  appears  the  home  Is  quite 
happy.  The  parents  decided.  The  program 
has  Its  problems.  Our  concept  In  Compton  Is 
to  develop  original  curriculum  material  as  it 
pertains  to  the  child.  It  is  original;  because 
of  my  backg;round  we  actually  develop  our 
lesson  from  originality.  The  material  that  I 
was  able  to  get  are  Spanish  language  books 
developed  for  children  who  speak  Spanish 
and  live  in  a  Spanish  speaking  environment. 
We  do  not  use  dual  English-Spanish  books. 
The  youngster  will  be  taught  to  read  and 
write.  In  the  English  classes  they  will  be 
taught  from  English  language  materials  that 
we  use  in  our  own  schools.  We  will  not  use 
translated  materials.  We  will  use  only  foreign 
language  materials  that  have  been  success- 
fully used  In  Mexico  and  Latin  America.  The 
curriculum  material  will  be  original  and 
designed  for  Spanish  speaking  children  who 
live  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  really  bilingual. 
Both  of  our  project  teachers  are  teaching 
Spanish  daily  in  our  high  school.  Teachers  in 
the  school  have  asked  to  borrow  our  materials 
already  to  help  the  youngster  who  is  not  In 
our  program. 

EL    MONTE 

Mr.  RooRigxTEZ.  My  immediate  reaction  is 
something  that  one  of  the  parents  said  the 
other  day.  This  parent  is  of  Mexican  ancestry 
but  speaks  nothing  but  English  at  home. 
Without  realizing  the  child  was  growing  up 
without  hearing  Spanish.  After  being  in  his 
class  for  a  few  weeks  the  child  goes  home 
speaking  Spanish  and  wants  to  speak  nothing 
but  Spanish.  The  first  thing  she  learned  was 
how  to  greet  her  grandfather  in  Spanish. 
They  were  thrilled.  (I  actually  talked  to  the 
mother  in  the  sentences  preceding  this — 
she  was  in  Mr.  Rodriquez's  office  and  was  so 
pleased  with  her  little  girl's  progress, 
Bemlce.) 

When  we  spoke  to  parents  while  we  were 
organizing  the  class  we  interviewed  maybe 
all  thirty  of  the  parents  of  the  children  in 
our  class  and  half  of  the  other  class.  Not  one 
parent  objected  to  the  program;  they  all 
wanted  their  child  In  it.  We  haven't  run 
across  one  who  has  held  back;  there  is  no 
negativism.  The  children  go  around  singing 
Spanish  songs  they  learn  in  class.  We  have 
a  parents'  meeting  every  Wednesday  from 
1:30  to  2:30.  The  teachers  follow  through  on 
some  of  the  lessons  for  the  week  and  carry  it 
on  to  the  parents.  A  child  brought  home  a 
painting  and  the  parent  scolded  her  so  the 
teachers  carried  on  a  painting  class.  They  in- 
dicated that  you  should  praise  everything  a 
child  brings  home.  We  discussed  the  pro- 
gram; we  had  a  finger  painting  exercise  so 
the  lesson  was  reinforced.  We  have  to  en- 
courage, not  discourage.  We  ask  them  to  dis- 
cuss— tell  me  about  It.  We  will  bring  the 
child  out  and  have  him  become  expressive. 

We  decided  to  put  out  a  little  newspaper 
every  two  weeks.  (The  lady  in  the  ofBce  to 
whom  I  spoke — Bernlce)  has  a  daughter  who 
is  a  high  school  senior  who  Is  quite  artistic 
who  ts  going  to  draw  a  cartoon  for  the  news- 
paper. We  plan  to  send  the  people  at  home 
stories  of  what  is  going  on  in  class  In  both 
languages. 

Have  you  heard  of  TV  Education  Channel 
,  28  Ahora/Today.  What  Is  being  done  with 
the  Mexican  American  today  will  have  a  little 
program  on  the  bilingual  program. 

rSESNO   COTJNTT 

Mrs.  JowETT.  1.  At  the  present  time  it  would 
appear  to  us  that  the  Instructional  materials 
that  we  are  using  Indicate  that  progress  is 
being  made  with  the  children  that  Is  either 


equal  to  or  above  what  would  ordinarily  have 
been  expected  and  was  evidenced  In  previous 
years.  We  have  only  been  in  the  program  a 
month. 

2.  We  are  finding  that  the  majority  of  the 
children  Involved  in  the  program  seem  to 
be  able  to  work  with  a  greater  degree  of  inde- 
pendence than  we  noted  before. 

3.  The  interest  In  the  second  language  or 
learning  Spanish  is  high  and  the  response 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  American  chil- 
dren, although  they  are  not  necessarily  pro- 
ficient in  Spanish,  is  very  good.  The  Anglo 
children  have  also  evidenced  Interest  in 
learning  another  language  although  we  have 
not  been  in  this  phase  of  the  program  long 
enough  to  form  any  kind  of  definite  opinion, 
It  appears  that  the  Anglo  children  are  re- 
sponding in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Mexican  American  children  who  are  not 
proficient  in  Spanish.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity as  we  have  had  an  opoprtunity  to 
meet  with  community  representatives. 

GONZALES 

Mr.  LicANO.  The  most  important  item — 
the  kds  tire  really  responding  to  the  program. 
We  had  a  similar  program  without  Title  VII 
but  it  wasn't  as  organized  as  this  one  and  the 
kids  are  really  responding  and  doing  very 
well  up  to  this  point.  It  wouldn't  be  possible 
without  funds  to  provide  the  materials  and 
personnel  for  the  program. 

HEALDSBURG 

Mr.  Kateley.  1.  This  is  meeting  one  of  the 
needs  that  we  have  had  In  California  In 
districts  that  have  had  a  high  percentage  of 
Mexican-American  children. 

2.  Being  new  we  don't  know  how  well  it 
will  work.  The  funding  level  doesn't  seem 
nearly  enough  to  do  the  Job  envisioned  but 
it  is  a  job  that  is  really  a  priority  item  to 
attack. 

LA  puente 

Mr.  Keohane.  The  Information  was  given 
by  Mr.  Clonts,  Assistant  Superintendent,  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Keohane's  Illness. 

1.  We  have  employed  thirty  bilingual  par- 
ents who  are  providing  instruction  to  some 
900  students  since  September  1. 

2.  More  Spanish  culture  is  being  taught  in 
the  primary  grades  as  a  result  of  this  project. 

3.  More  of  the  Mexican-American  parents 
are  inter-acting  with  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  schools  through  parent  con- 
ferences and  coming  to  hear  about  the  bi- 
lingual program. 

Our  project  has  several  objectives;  to  speak 
Spanish  and  English;  and  to  get  the  school 
and  the  Mexican-American  community  to  act 
together.  We  have  been  able  to  do  this  by 
taking  these  thirty  parents,  have  people  come 
to  them  and  have  them  go  into  homes. 
Shortly  we  are  starting  the  third  phase  in 
which  Mexican  high  school  students  will  be 
tutoring  in  homes  In  the  evenings  and  after 
school.  With  this  increased  emphasis  on  the 
bilingual  project  and  people  pushing  the 
Mexican  culture  as  part  of  the  study  we  have 
been  buying  more  materials  relating  to  the 
Mexican-American  culture.  We  discuss  the 
textbooks  with  parents  and  students.  One  Is 
Mexican-American — Past,  President  and  Fu- 
ture by  Julian  Nava.  These  kinds  of  materials 
are  used  more  in  the  classroom  as  a  result  of 
this  program.  Also  ESL  material  is  being  used. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  the  program 
Is  the  fact  that  good  evaluation  techniques 
are  built  into  it  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
or  five  years,  we  will  know  whether  we  ac- 
complished what  we  set  out  to  do. 

LOS  NIETOS 

Mr.  GwjALVA.  An  item  that  immediately 
comes  to  mind  is  the  number  of  mothers  and 
aides  that  we  have  involved  in  our  program; 
also,  the  number  of  volunteers  has  been  ex- 
ceptional. We  have  people  from  Whittier, 
from  the  U.C.L.A.  Nursing  corps,  people  from 
the  Child  Guidance  Center  and  a  child  guid- 
ance off-campus  group  from  one  of  the  high 


schools  has  afiUlated  itself  with  us.  We  have 
seven  volunteer  parents  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. Our  professional  evaluator  has  tested 
the  program.  The  reaction  has  been  tremen- 
dous. A  lot  of  bright-eyed,  bushy-tailed  chil- 
dren are  being  encouraged  at  Jxist  the  right 
age. 

This  will  show  up  In  evaluation  in  the 
future.  I  have  been  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  volunteer  program.  We  have  the 
list  documented  with  signatures  and  the 
hours  and  the  reports  are  filed  with  Head 
Start. 

xnuAH 

Mr.  DE  LA  Pena.  There  has  been  a  lot  more 
concern  expressed  for  the  Mexican-American 
child  and  the  Indian  child.  We  have  had 
teachers  call  us  about  a  certain  child  and 
our  office  has  been  sort  of  a  place  where 
teachers  having  problems  with  the  Mexican 
children  have  been  calling  to  see  what  is 
going  on.  We  are  now  in  the  planning  stage; 
we  can't  actually  do  anything  yet.  My  re- 
action is  that  there  is  considerably  more 
Interest  in  the  Mexican  American  child  and 
the  problems  of  the  Indian  child.  It  seems 
that  all  of  a  sudden  the  Mexican-American 
child  and  the  Indian  child  exist;  before  they 
were  a  non-entity. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Mr.  Chew.  The  project  is  going  very  well  In 
terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  original  pro- 
gram, to  help  25  Chinese  children.  The  kids 
are  learning  English  and  they  have  nowhere 
to  go  but  up  because  they  all  started  with 
zero.  We  have  25  first  graders  who  have  all 
been  here  less  than  two  years  in  a  self- 
contained  class.  We  use  English  and  Chinese 
to  teach.  We  begin  with  conversational  Eng- 
lish to  help  students  with  their  understand- 
ing like  stating  In  English  to  get  in  line, 
close  the  door,  etc.,  by  constant  repetition 
using  sentences  and  commands  with  the 
action.  The  products  are  the  children  them- 
selves; they  are  even  able  on  their  own  to 
say  please  give  me  a  pencil,  etc.  We  work 
on  their  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure. 
We  don't  teach  grammar  as  a  subject,  we 
hope  they  will  learn  grammar  by  constant 
usage  of  English.  We  have  arranged  some 
trips  to  schools  and  other  places  so  they 
will  learn  about  the  needy  communities,  etc. 
Most  are  students  from  the  Chinese  Ghetto 
In  Chinatown.  We  try  to  open  their  vistas. 
In  addition  to  the  audio-language  English 
the  children  do  have  a  regular  schedule 
which  will  cover  other  subject  matters  such 
as  music,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  math 
and  social  studies. 

FRESNO   CTTT 

Mr.  Allison.  My  understanding  was  that 
Senator  Murphy  wanted  a  "grass  roots"  reac- 
tion on  the  impact  so  far  of  Title  VII.  So 
far,  as  happens  in  any  new  program,  we  are 
working  out  the  bugs  and  annoyances  that 
come  with  implementing  a  new  program 
such  as  we  are  putting  into  Wlnchell  School. 
To  date  the  best  and  most  encouraging  reac- 
tion has  been  the  reaction  of  the  parents  of 
the  chlldern  in  the  program  in  last  weeks 
"Back  to  School"  night.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  favorable  comment  among  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  In  the  four  classes.  In 
fact  the  effect  upon  the  four  Title  VII  teach- 
ers was,  according  to  Principal  Bill  Hansen, 
to  reassure  them  that  what  they  were  doing 
was  producing  positive  results  and  attitudes 
In  the  conununity.  The  teachers  had  felt 
somewhat  insecure  because  of  the  profound 
change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  bilingual 
program.  Special  pleasure  was  expressed  by 
some  Mexican-American  parents  that  their 
language  and  cultural  background  was  being 
emphasized.  One  parent,  obliged  to  move  to 
another  area  of  Fresno,  was  asking  how  he 
could  get  an  inter-dlstrlct  transfer  so  that 
his  child  could  continue  In  the  bilingual 
program.  This  is  a  tentative  and  subjective 
impression  but  we  were  very  pleased  with 
this  reaction  among  the  parents. 
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Statement  or  Senatok  George  MtmPHT,  Re- 
publican, OF  California,  on  Introduction 

or  AN  AMENDMXr  TO  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS Bill  Providing  ADDmoNAi.  Funds 
FOR  Development  of  Personnel  in  Voca- 
tional Education 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  13111,  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  My  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
will  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  by  $20 
million  the  total  amount  of  funds  made 
available  for  Parts  C,  D,  and  F  of  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act,  with  the 
additional  $20  million  earmarked  for  the 
development  of  personnel  in  vocational- 
technical  education.  Currently  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  has  indicated  an  intention  to 
spend  only  $5,750,000  for  training  vocational 
education  personnel.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  this  sum  is  totally  Inadequate,  and  my 
amendment  proposes  to  earmark  the  addi- 
tional funds  so  that  our  educational  system 
can  begin  to  attract  new  personnel  to  the 
field  of  vocational-technical  education,  and 
in  order  that  existing  vocational  personnel 
might  be  upgraded  and  retrained. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  are  concerned  about  the  problems  posed 
by  increased  inflation  may  question  my  in- 
troduction of  this  amendment.  I  share  their 
concern,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  have  been 
hesitant  about  supporting  Increased  spend- 
ing at  this  time.  I  am,  however,  persuaded 
that  there  Is  an  overwhelming  and  critical 
need  for  additional  training  funds  to  meet 
the  personnel  needs  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education.  These  needs  are  especially 
severe  in  my  own  state  of  California. 

I  introduce  my  amendment  at  this  time  in 
order  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  immediate 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  Senate 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  so 
ably  chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Magnuson,  will  begin 
hearings  on  H.R.  1311  this  month.  In  the  in- 
terim, however,  I  hope  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  investigate  the  train- 
ing needs  for  vocational-technical  personnel 
In  their  own  states  and  will  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  my  amendment. 

There  is  no  lack  of  facts  to  substantiate  the 
need  for  Increased  and  Improved  vocational 
technical  education  programs  throughout  the 
country.  These  facts  have  been  presented  to 
Congress  before,  and  they  clearly  and  per- 
suasively Indicate  that  education  in  the 
United  States  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  American  youth.  For  example: 

80%  of  American  youth  in  1966  dropped 
out  of  school  before  graduation  from  college, 
but  less  than  20%  had  acquired  skills  with 
which  to  enter  the  Job  market. 

60%  of  the  students  attending  high  school 
left  to  enter  the  world  of  work  rather  than 
going  on  to  college,  yet  less  than  one  in  four 
was  enrolled  In  a  vocational  education  pro- 
gram while  in  high  school. 

In  light  of  these  facts  our  national  educa- 
tional priorities  have  been  Incorrectly  set : 

14  federal  dollars  were  Invested  in  universi- 
ties in  1966  (proportionately  more  in  subse- 
quent years)  for  every  one  dollar  invested  in 
vocational  education  programs. 

4  federal  dollars  were  Invested  In  remedial 
training  programs  during  that  same  year  for 
every  one  dollar  invested  in  preventive  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

To  correct  this  Imbalance,  Congress  voted 
last  year  to  authorize  an  expenditure  of  over 
$750  million  beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  for 
a  new  and  Improved  vocational  education 
program.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  the 
author  on  the  Senate  side  of  Part  G  of  the 
1968  Amendments  which  provides  funds  for 
cooperative  vocational  education  programs. 
This  technique  for  preparing  persons  for 
work  has  much  potential,  and  is  a  great  un- 
tapped resource  for  vocational  education,  as 
well  as  for  other  education. 


Aware  of  the  fact  that  neither  innovation 
nor  expansion  can  occur  unless  there  Is  suf- 
ficient professional  teaching  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  Cong;ress  made  provision  In 
the  1968  amendments  for  the  training  of  vo- 
cational education  personnel.  The  training 
component  of  the  1968  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  (an  amendment  adding  Part  F 
to  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act)  authorized  a  1970  expenditure  of  $35 
million  for  training  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  a  fact  sheet 
describing  the  components  of  Part  P  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  worked  to 
perfect  the  Vocational  Educational  Amend- 
ments of  1968  were  hopeful  that  the  newly 
authorized  programs  would  be  adequatly 
funded  in  1970.  We  were  heartened  when  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Increased 
President  Johnson's  and  President  Nixon's 
budget  allowance  for  vocational  education, 
and  we  were  even  more  encouraged  when  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  add 
more  than  $131  million  to  the  Committee 
bill,  making  a  total  of  $488  million. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  House  Commit- 
tee nor  the  full  House,  however.  Increased 
the  funds  for  the  training  of  vocational 
education  personnel — and  these  are  key 
people  who  must  administer  the  $488  million 
of  programs  and  staff  the  schools.  The  thrust 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  is  to  modernize  vocational-technical 
training,  to  make  It  available  to  individuals, 
and  areas,  not  now  being  served.  These 
changes  cannot  take  place  unless  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers,  coordi- 
nators, and  administrators.  The  new  voca- 
tional education  programs  may  be  doomed  to 
failure  if  Congress  does  not  act  now  to  pro- 
vide additional  training  funds  for  vocational 
personnel.  New  Institutions  can  be  built  and 
new  teaching  methods  devised,  but  the 
schools  cannot  operate  and  the  new  curricula 
cannot  be  Implemented  vrtthout  an  increased 
supply  of  adequately  trained  vocational  and 
educational  personnel. 

The  needs  for  training  and  retraining  vo- 
cational and  technical  education  personnel 
are  just  as  startlingly  clear  as  the  needs  for 
establishing  new  and  better  schools.  The 
facts  are  these: 

Enrollments  in  the  public  vocational-tech- 
nical education  program  are  rising  and  will 
continue  to  rise  at  an  accelerated  rate,  re- 
quiring many  new  teachers.  Information 
available  to  the  Office  of  Education  indicates 
that  enrollments  In  public  vocational-tech- 
nical education  programs  will  probably  reach 
8.555,000  In  1969  and  Increase  to  17.250.000 
by  1975.  Past  experience  has  shown  a  teach- 
er-student ratio  of  about  1:50  which  would 
mean  that  the  1969  teaching  force  would 
be  approximately  171,400.  If  the  ratio  remains 
the  same,  the  teaching  manpower  require- 
ment in  1975  based  upon  the  above  enroll- 
ment projections  would  be  345.000.  Other 
professional  and  para-professional  support 
personnel  needed  to  staff  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  throughout  the  country  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  above  estimates. 

Producing  additional  teachers  is  a  problem 
since  most  universities  do  not  offer  the 
proper  teacher  training  programs  in  voca- 
tional-technical education.  Although  uni- 
versities and  colleges  In  most  States  offer 
teacher  training  In  vocational  education 
areas  such  as  homemaklng.  Industrial  arts, 
agriculture,  and  trade  and  Industrial  educa- 
tion, few  offer  training  in  teaching  the  more 
technical  occupational  skills  and  in  new  and 
emerging  occupational  areas.  Very  few  uni- 
versities and  colleges  offer  comprehensive  ad- 
vanced degrees  designed  to  develop  leader- 
ship personnel  for  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation. 

Further,  the  problem  of  shortage  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  many  states  have 
not  had  the  staff  or  financial  assistance  nec- 
essary to  properly  assess  their  needs.  The 
State    boards    of    vocational    education,    in 


nearly  one-half  of  the  states  have  not  been 
able  In  the  short  time  since  the  enactment 
of  the  vocational  education  amendments  to 
submit  a  prospectus  or  plan  to  make  them 
eligible  for  funding  under  Section  553  of 
Part  F.  This  includes  some  states  which  most 
desperately  need  to  update  and  expand  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

In  the  states  which  have  accomplished  this 
assessment,  however,  the  response  has  been 
overwhelming.  Tentatively  eligible  requests 
for  financial  assistance  from  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  for  1970  Fiscal  Year 
funds  from  states  which  have  submitted  a 
plan  as  of  August  1  deadline  totalled  $34.- 
772,633,  or  slightly  under  the  amount  of  the 
authorization.  These  facts  underscore  the 
need  for  massive  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  institutions  of  education  and 
state  boards  of  vocational  education  if  these 
training  needs  are  to  be  met. 

So  that  you  may  fully  appreciate  the  need 
for  training  additional  vocational  technical 
education  personnel  and  for  retraining  pres- 
ently employed  staff.  I  would  like  to  present 
a  case  study  by  bringing  to  your  attention 
the  problems  faced  by  the  State  of  California 
in  the  area  of  recruiting,  training  and  re- 
training vocational-technical  education  per- 
sonnel. 

The  information  and  statistics  I  am  about 
to  present  were  supplied  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  in  California. 

The  State  of  California  currently  has  some 
9,500  vocational  and  technical  education 
teachers  who  will  be  attempting  to  meet  the 
skill  development  needs  of  approximately 
1.000,000  secondary,  post-secondary,  and 
adult  students  in  California.  Earlier  in  my 
remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  quoted  Office  of 
Education  figures  which  indicated  that  the 
usual  ratio  of  students  to  teachers,  nation- 
wide, was  50  to  1.  In  California  that  ratio 
is  close  to  100  to  1.  an  appalling  state  of 
affairs.  We  cannot  deny  that  the  shortage 
of  personnel  Is  a  very  severe  problem. 

It  Is  not  the  only  problem,  however.  Two 
additional  factors  compound  the  Issue.  One 
problem  revolves  around  the  fact  that  our 
rapidly  advancing  technology  has  left  cur- 
rently employed  teachers  far  behind  In  up- 
to-date  knowledge  of  their  subject  matter. 
Recent  studies,  entitled.  Profiles  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Teachers,  by  Melvin  L.  Bar- 
low and  Bruce  Reinhart,  substantiate  this 
claim.  The  median  age  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  teachers  employed  in  1966-67 
was  45.9  years,  and  the  median  age  when 
they  began  teaching  was  36.8  years.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  teachers  at  that  time,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  situation  has  not 
changed,  had  been  away  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  occupation  for  which  they 
were  giving  Instruction  for  approximately  8 
years.  The  study  concludes  it  was  safe  to  as- 
sume that  many  of  them  had  "not  kept  cur- 
rent with  changes  occurring  In  the  tech- 
nology of  teaching."  A  second  study  com- 
pletetd  in  1969,  in  which  288  leaders  respon- 
sible for  vocational  educational  programs  at 
the  local  level  in  California  were  contacted, 
found  that  the  highest  priority  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Instruction  was  "the  mainte- 
nance of  teacher  exposure  to  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  their  subject  area,  both 
technical  and  pedagogical." 

The  second  problem  concerns  the  fact 
that  existing  vocational  education  person- 
nel are  simply  not  adequately  trained  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  special  needs  of 
the  major  minority  groups  within  the  State — 
the  Mexican-Americans,  Negroes,  and 
others — who  constitute  enrollments  in  voca- 
tional education  In  Increasing  numbers.  A 
study  currently  being  completed  by  the 
University  of  California  underscores  thU  fact. 

The  State  of  California  Department  of 
Education  Is  very  concerned  about  these 
problems  and  deblres  to  take  Immediate  steps 
to  meet  the  needs  of  retraining  existing  per- 
sonnel and  recruiting  and  training  new 
teachers.  They  desperately  need  additional 
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assistance,  however,  in  order  to  accomplish 
this. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has 
outlined  the  vocational-technical  education 
ueeds  of  the  State  of  California  and  care- 
fully constructed  a  plan  of  operation  to  meet 
those  needs.  This  plan,  I  have  been  informed 
by  officials  in  California,  was  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  De- 
velopment for  funding.  In  order  to  be  imple- 
mented the  California  plan  requires  an  ex- 
penditure of  over  $4  million  during  the  next 
three  years,  with  $892,000  needed  for  1970-71. 
Over  this  three-year  period,  nearly  2,000 
persons  would  be  trained  or  retrained.  Overall 
the  emphasis  would  be  on  improving  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  vocational  education 
areas,  alleviating  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers,  and  developing  a  cadre  of  "master 
teachers"  to  teach  in  places  where  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  ("Isadvantaged,  handi- 
capped, and  minority  students. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  ciurent  level  of  re- 
source allocation,  there  would  be  no  hope 
of  fiinding  the  California  State  Comprehen- 
sive Plan.  The  three-year  request  submitted 
by  the  State  of  California  by  itself  is  nearly 
%  of  the  total  request  for  Part  P  in  1970. 

At  the  present  level  of  funding — $5,750.- 
000 — I  have  been  informed  (and  somewhat 
reluctantly)  that  the  Vocational  Education 
Training  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Personnel  Development  could  fund 
projects  under  Sec.  652  involving  160  per- 
sons, projects  under  Sec.  653  involving  3825 
participants,  and  continue  projects  from 
1969  involving  70  teachers.  If  my  amendment 
were  adopted  and  $20  million  was  made 
available  to  the  Vocational  Education  Train- 
ing Branch,  however,  the  situation  would 
change.  Instead  of  4055  participants  na- 
tionwide, projects  could  be  funded  in  which 
13,495  persons  were  trained  or  retrained  to 
be  vocational  technical  education  teachers. 
This  Is  a  substantial  number  and  would 
constitute  a  good  effort  to  meet  current 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  of  American  ed- 
ucation to  meet  the  Job  entry  needs  of  to- 
day's youth  continues  to  constitute  a  seri- 
ous wastA  of  human  resources.  Vocational 
education  must  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  experience  of  those  students 
who  are  planning  to  enter  the  Job  market 
without  continuing  their  education  at  the 
college  level.  It  cannot  and  should  not  be 
assigned  a  second-class  status.  The  need  for 
vocational  education  experience  is  particu- 
larly acute  for  the  members  of,  minority 
groups,  for  the  handicapped,  and  for  those 
seeking  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  For 
these  people  the  lack  of  Job  entry  skills 
may  prove  the  crucial  obstacle  in  a  society 
with  an  increasing  demand  for  a  skilled  la- 
bor force  and  an  ever-decreasing  need  for 
iinskiUed  workers.  The  proposed  level  of 
funding  for  vocational  personnel  funding  is 
too  low  to  make  an  impact,  too  Inadequate 
to  begin  to  meet  the  vocational  education 
training  needs. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  rapidly 
growing  educational  institutions  in  our  so- 
ciety is  the  Junior  college.  These  institu- 
tions, many  of  which  call  themselves  com- 
prehensive community  colleges,  have  devel- 
oped a":  the  rate  of  one  per  week,  and  they 
offer  unusual  opportunities  to  prepare  per- 
sons for  the  world  of  work  by  offering  the 
13th  and  14th  year  of  education.  California, 
as  my  colleagxies  know,  has  been  the  pioneer 
and  leader  In  the  conununlty  college  move- 
ment. The  last  time  I  checked,  there  were 
approximately  90  community  colleges  in  the 
state,  and  it  was  expected  that  there  would 
be  100  by  the  early  1970's.  Of  the  total  stu- 
dent freshman  and  sophomore  population  In 
California,  approximately  85  per  cent  are  en- 
rolled In  commimity  colleges.  Secretary 
Finch  and  the  Administration  are  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  community  colleges. 

Professor  John  Nealon  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, in  a  recent  study,  entitled,  "The  Out- 


look for  Adequate  Faculty  in  Public  Post- 
secondary  Vocational  Education,"  reported: 
"The  essential  facts  are  that  of  the  entire 
working  force,  less  than  16%  have  baccalau- 
reate or  advanced  degrees.  The  balance  are 
employed  in  the  occupational  areas  where 
the  formal  education  required  of  the  aver- 
age worker  is  shifting  upward  at  an  in- 
creasing rate.  A  12th  grade  education  soon 
will  no  longer  suffice  and  the  great  body  of 
our  working  force  will  require  one  to  two 
years  of  postsecondary  training  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  more  desirable  and  higher 
paying  paraprofessional  positions." 

Professor  Nealon  developed  statistics  show- 
ing the  types  and  number  of  teachers  that 
must  be  prepared  for  vocational  education 
programs  at  the  postsecondary  level  alone. 
He  finds  that  by  1974  we  must  almost  double 
our  present  efforts  in  preparing  personnel 
for  postsecondary  programs  of  vocational- 
technical  education. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  was  a  landmark  bill  charting  a  new 
direction  for  vocational  education.  Educa- 
tors with  whom  I  have  spoken  are  chal- 
lenged by  both  the  Act's  great  potential  and 
the  societal  problems  to  wliich  the  bill  is 
addressed.  But  as  magnificent  a  blueprint  as 
It  is,  the  key  to  the  Act's  success  will  not  be 
its  form,  but  its  implementation.  And  this 
means  that  meeting  the  personnel  needs  is 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  entire  voca- 
tional education  program.  We  simply  cannot 
vote  funds  for  bricks  and  mortar,  experi- 
mental programs,  books  and  equipment 
without  providing  adequate  money  to  train 
teachers  to  serve  in  those  schools  to  run 
those  programs  to  use  that  equipment. 

An  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  the 
training  of  vocational  education  personnel 
win  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  of  my  colleagues  that 
between  now  and  the  time  H.R.  13111  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor,  they  Investigate 
the  situations  in  their  own  states.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  each  of  you  will  find  the  shortages 
Just  as  acute,  the  inadequacies  of  present 
vocational  and  technical  education  person- 
nel Just  as  severe  as  those  I  found  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  believe  there  will  be  unanimous 
agreement  as  to  the  critical  nature  of  this 
problem.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  an 
appropriations  of  $20  million  for  vocational 
education  personnel  training  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970. 


LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Fi'iday,  I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
encourage  local  communities  to  develop 
and  implement  intensive  programs  to 
eliminate  the  dangers  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning.  This  is  a  disease  that  tragi- 
cally affects  more  than  200,000  children 
in  the  United  States  each  year.  My  bill 
will  make  fimds  available  to  eliminate 
that  hazard  for  many  residents  of  our 
Nation's  slum  neighborhoods. 

On  Simday,  December  7,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  reported  on  the  hazards  of  lead 
poisoning  in  an  article  written  by  Peggy 
Thomson.  Miss  Thomson  has  presented  a 
stirring  but  grim  picture  of  the  inci- 
dents of  childhood  lead  poisoning  in 
Washington,  D.C.  I  am  pleased  to  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  her  very  revealing  presentation 
carried  by  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

Lead  Poisoninc:    Chiu)  Ku.i,er 
(By  Peggy  Thomson) 

Linda  Peterson,  at  five,  is  a  sparkly-eyed 
runabout  who  holds  up  a  cup  when  she 
wants  bread  and  growls  In  special  ways  to 


call  her  twin  sister  or  her  brother.  She  has 
recently  learned  to  say  Uommy  and  Daddy 
and  to  feed  herself  with  her  hands,  though 
these  are  things  she  did  easily  when  she  was 
one  and  a  half. 

Linda  became  III  In  tbe  aummer  of  1966. 
She  began  to  stagger  about  like  a  drunki 
couldn't  keep  food  on  her  stomach.  One  doc- 
tor prescribed  for  an  ear  Infection;  another, 
at  Preedman's  Hospital,  for  a  sore  throat 

When  Linda's  mother  appealed  to  Cbll- 
drens  Hospital,  her  daughter  was  admitted 
for  tests,  and  then  fell  Into  a  four -day  coma 
The  diagnosis  was  acute  lead  encephalopathy 
brought  on  by  Linda's  eating  of  leaded 
plaster  and  paint. 

A  recurrence  later  in  the  summer  left 
Linda  blind  (her  vision  is  still  severely  im- 
paired), unable  to  walk  or  to  talk.  She  has 
been  subject  since  to  what  her  mother  calls 
sieges,  when  she  foams  at  the  mouth  and 
Jumps  up  and  down.  Though  Linda  has  im- 
proved slightly  over  tbe  past  two  years,  the 
damage  is  permanent. 

It's  such  a  familiar  story,  give  or  take  a 
detail,  that  people  who  care  about  lead 
poisoning  arent  so  much  saddened  as  en- 
raged. A  man-made  preventable  disease,  with- 
out even  a  bad  gene  or  a  virus  to  blame,  goes 
on  hitting  children  like  Linda  year  after 
year. 

Two  things  make  lead  poisoning  a  disease 
of  the  slums.  One  is  that  paint  flaking  from 
old  walls,  is  apt  to  be  hi^  in  lead  (though 
top  coats  from  the  last  20  years  were  prob- 
ably done  with  lead-free  paint). 

The  other  is  that  children  from  the  old 
housing,  "lead-belt"  areas  tend  to  have  pica, 
which  is  an  appetite  for  things  that  are  not 
food.  A  classic  study  on  pica  was  made  dur- 
ing the  mid-Flftles  at  Childrens  Hospital, 
linking  the  disease  with  emotional  needs. 
Mothers  of  children  with  pica,  it  was  found, 
either  worked  away  from  the  home  during 
the  day  and  or  were  themselves  dependent, 
perhaps  depressed,  persons,  many  of  whom 
had  pica  and  followed  a  Southern  practice  of 
eating  clay  and  starch. 

While  infants  normally  explore  the  world 
by  mouthing,  many  poor  city  children  go  at 
it  compulsively  and  much  beyond  Infancy, 
eating  paper,  string,  putty,  cloth  or  ashes.  By 
preference,  the  children  may  concentrate  on 
paint  and  plaster  sweetly  flavored  with  lead 
acetate.  If  they  do,  they  need  to  take  in  only 
a  small  amount  regularly — say  a  chip  the 
size  of  a  postage  stamp  several  times  a  week 
for  two  months — to  have  downed  a  lethal 
dose. 

liinda,  according  to  her  mother,  not  only 
ate  the  cnunbles  of  plaster  and  paint  that 
fell  from  behind  the  radiator,  she  chewed  her 
way  along  the  living  room  window  sill  and 
up  and  down  the  door  Jamb.  To  this  day 
Linda  swoops  down  on  bits  of  broken  glass. 
She  swallows  cigaret  butts,  matches,  news- 
paper, when  she  can  get  them.  And  she 
shoves  a  chest  over  to  her  bedroom  window 
to  reach  the  paint  around  the  upper  panes. 
No  one  caught  the  early  signs  of  Linda's 
poisoning.  There  may  not  have  been  any. 
Or  there  may  have  been  irritability,  drowsi- 
ness, a  little  constipation  or  diarrhea — a  clus- 
ter of  symptoms  as  one  doctor  remarked  that 
could  describe  half  the  city's  kids  in  sum- 
mertime. 

In  the  advanced  stage  the  symptoms 
mimic  those  of  other  diseases,  so  that  only 
a  doctor  attuned  to  the  possibility  of  lead 
poisoning  finds  it  and  even  he  must  order  a 
specific  test  for  lead  to  be  sure.  Most  doc- 
tors, perhaps  nine  out  of  ten,  don't  think  of 
lead  even  when  a  child  enters  the  hospital 
in  a  coma  or  convulsions.  They  may  treat  the 
child  for  seizures  and  send  him  home  again 
when  he  gets  well. 

A  further  troublesome  characteristic  of  the 
disease  is  that  it  keeps  an  unpredictable  time 
table.  It  goes  from  gut  to  soft  tissue  to  bone 
and  may  then  be  released  Into  the  blood 
quite  suddenly,  setting  off  an  acute  attack 
when  the  child  hasn't  s\k'allowed  any  lead 
for  months. 
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Once  the  disease  is  spotted  tor  certain, 
however,  the  treatment  is  known.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  hospitalized,  thus  removing 
him  from  the  source  of  lead;  then  he  is  given 
a  series  of  injections  of  agents  which  draw 
lead  from  the  blood  into  the  urine. 

Even  with  the  best  treatment  though,  five 
percent  of  the  hard-hit  children  die.  One 
quarter  of  the  cliildren  who  recover  are  brain 
damaged.  And  virtually  all  who  have  recur- 
rences are,  like  Linda,  severely  brain  dam- 
aged. The  reason  for  recurrences  is  not  hard 
to  spot.  Once  the  children  are  released,  lead- 
free,  from  the  hospital,  they  return  to  the 
environment  in  which  they  first  contracted 
the  disease,  and  resume  their  old  habits. 

Because  this  deceptive  disease  has  root^> 
in  rundown  housing  and  poverty  it  takes  a 
combined  medical-legislative-admtnlstrative 
program  to  combat  it.  No  such  program  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
though  there  are  some  signs  that  the  pres- 
sure of  publicity  and  legal  action  is  begin- 
ning to  get  to  the  city's  bureaucracy. 

Childrens  Hospital  almost  alone  has  been 
vigilant.  The  D.C.  Department  of  Health  has 
been  slow  to  act  either  to  alert  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public  or  to  initiate  a  screen- 
ing program  among  the  city's  50,000  one- 
to-six-year-olds  living  in  dilapidated  hous- 
ing. The  Department  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections has  been  slower,  dragging  its  heels 
on  even  requesting  regulations  against  lead 
paint  from  the  City  Council. 

The*  few  doctors  and  health  officials  work- 
ing on  the  disease  (none  of  them  full  time) 
are  out  of  touch  with  each  other  for  long 
periods  of  time.  During  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  Washington's  minimal  procedures  for 
attacking  the  disease  broke  down.  Almost 
no  one  seemed  to  notice. 

Most  cases  of  lead  poisoning  go  undetected. 
Estimates  from  a  Rockefeller  University  con- 
ference on  lead  poisoning  in  New  York  last 
spring  were  that  225,000  children  in  the 
country  are  affected  and  that  in  New  York 
City  alone,  where  700  children  were  treated 
last  year,  there  are  6,000  children  "endan- 
gered" by  the  lead  level  in  their  blood  and 
20,000  others  "debUitated"  by  it. 

In  Washington,  lead  poisoning  isn't  even  a 
notifiable  disease — doctors  don't  have  to  re- 
port cases  the  way  they  do  measles,  for  ex- 
ample. The  Public  Health  Department  doesn't 
know  even  how  many  diagnosed  cases  there 
are.  Its  books  do  show  that  for  1968,  when  its 
lab  handled  all  the  lead  level  tests  for  the 
city,  66  children  from  Childrens  had  dan- 
gerously high  lead  levels,  eight  from  D.C. 
General  and  one  from  Freedmen's. 

Childrens,  which  at  least  keeps  a  count, 
says  it  had  45  actual  cases  last  year  and  30 
through  September  of  this  year.  At  D.C.  Gen- 
eral, Dr.  T.  Relchelderfer,  chief  of  pediatrics, 
•aid  in  November,  through  his  secretary,  that 
he  did  not  know  how  many  cases  he  had 
either  last  year  or  this. 

The  guess  offered  by  Malcolm  Hope,  asso- 
ciate director  for  environmental  health  in  the 
Public  Health  Department,  is  that  Washing- 
ton has  boo  lead  poisoned  children,  more 
than  400  of  whom,  if  his  guess  is  correct, 
are  tmknowns. 

When  Rochester's  Dr.  Evan  Charney  ad- 
dressed a  lead  workshop  in  St.  Louis  last 
year,  sponsored  by  the  Scientists'  Institute 
for  Public  Information,  he  said  flatly  that 
the  number  of  cases  in  a  community  depends 
on  how  hard  people  look.  "If  you  live  in  an 
American  city  with  a  slum  population  and 
you  don't  have  many  cases  of  lead  poison- 
ing," Charney  said,  "then  your  health  de- 
partment isn't  doing  its  Job." 

Some  15  years  ago  Childrens  Hospital  be- 
gan its  research  into  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  lead  poisoning.  One  result  was  the 
hospital's  pica  clinic,  set  up  by  Dr.  Reginald 
Lourie  in  1956. 

The  new  clinic's  routine  was  to  seek  out 
children  with  pica  and  to  test  them  for  lead. 
Beyond  medical  service  it  offered  help  to  the 
mothers    in    coping    with    their   children's 


problem  (in  some  cases  funding  nursery 
schools)  and  help  in  moving  or  getting  rid 
of  the  paint  hazard.  Within  the  first  years 
the  number  of  cases  seen  at  the  hospital 
tripled.  The  number  of  deaths  stayed  about 
the  same,  but  there  were  fewer  and  less 
severe  recurrences. 

Today  the  pica  clinic  continues  to  meet 
two  Friday  afternoons  a  month  with  about 
six  patients  and  their  mothers,  and  the 
staffs  of  the  two  Comprehensive  Health 
Care  clinics  around  the  corner  from  the  hos- 
pital follow  their  own  pica  cases  with  the 
same  procedures. 

Childrens  still  isn't  doing  enough,  accord- 
ing to  some.  Dr.  Fred  Solomon,  a  pediatric 
psychiatrist  at  Howard  University,  charges 
that  "it's  professionally  irresponsible  for  a 
hospital  to  do  these  marvelous  studies  and 
then  to  keep  treating  a  preventable  disease 
without  trotting  down  to  Congress  to  do 
something  about  It." 

Dr.  George  Cohen,  the  likable,  generoiisly 
mustachioed  physician  who  has  headed  the 
pica  clinic  for  its  14  years,  finds  the  accusa- 
tion fair  enough.  He  adds,  though,  that  like 
everyone  else  working  on  lead  poisoning  he 
is  very  much  part-time.  And  that  by  tem- 
perament he's  "not  a  grantsman  or  a  prose- 
lytlzer.  I've  learned  that  al>out  myself.  I 
like  to  do  the  work." 

He  Isn't  convinced  either  that  legislation 
is  all  that  successful.  "In  Baltimore  where 
the  landlord  can  be  forced  to  repaint,"  Cohen 
points  out,  "the  family  often  moves  out  dur- 
ing the  mess  and  then  the  whole  matter  may 
be  dropped  unless  another  child  moves  in 
and  gets  poisoned  too." 

Dr.  Cohen  thinks  the  answer  is  educa- 
tion— raising  the  level  of  suspicion  through- 
out the  comimunlty.  That,  and  catching 
cases  early.  Cohen  Is  embarked  now  on  a 
pilot  project  to  screen  100  siblings  and 
neighbors  of  his  present  patients  to  learn 
whether  in  apparently  symptom-free  chil- 
dren he  picks  up  enough  evidence  of  lead 
poisoning  to  make  a  mass  screening  worth 
while. 

And  he  is  experimenting  with  testing 
techniques  using  hair  and  fingernails  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  come  up  with  a  simple, 
inexpensive  indicator  for  lead  poisoning  that 
doesn't  apply  to  100  other  things.  The 
present  test — to  take  a  sample  of  blood  or 
urine  and  analyze  it  for  lead  content — ap- 
parently is  reliable  but,  as  Cohen  points  out, 
it  takes  sophisticated  equipment,  highly 
trained  technicians  and  about  a  full  day 
to  run  the  test  in  a  laboratory.  And  the  lo- 
gistics of  obtaining  samples  from  large 
numbers  of  toddlers  are  Imposing. 

Dr.  Jane  Lln-Fu,  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  says  her  office  Is  seeking  the  same 
ammunition  by  funding  research  into  a 
micro-technique  based  on  a  linger  prick  of 
blood.  She  agrees  with  Cohen's  priorities. 
"Until  we  get  an  Instant  mashed  potato 
sort  of  thing,"  she  says,  "everyone's  hands 
are  tied." 

It  is  worth  pointing  out,  however,  that 
one  city,  Chicago,  has  carried  out  a  success- 
ful mass  screening  program  using  the 
present  chemical  blood  test.  Since  1966, 
Chicago  has  tested  160,000  children.  Chicago 
simply  put  Its  manpower  to  the  task,  sending 
workers  into  the  streets  from  10  urban 
development  centers  to  collect  children  for 
testing  at  public  health  clinics  that  are  kept 
open  nights  and  Saturdays. 

Between  1965  and  late  last  year  the  pica 
clinic  at  Childrens  was  about  the  only  posi- 
tive step  made  to  combat  the  disease  in  the 
entire  city.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
within  the  health  bureaucracy  there  are  in- 
dividuals concerned  about  the  disease  and 
aware  of  the  long-time,  useless  spinning  of 
administrative  wheels. 

One  of  these  individuals  Is  Dudley  Ander- 
son, chief  of  accident  prevention  at  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Department.  Anderson  came  to 
Washington  from  Baltimore,  which  started 


moving  against  the  problem  20  years  ago. 
(Modestly,  to  be  sure — at  that  time  lead 
paint  had  to  be  removed  from  the  building  in 
which  a  child  had  died  from  the  disease.) 

Anderson,  though,  admits  he  finds  the  bu- 
reaucratic machinery  hard  to  move  on  the 
simplest  of  matters,  and  lead  poisoning, 
whatever  else  it  is.  Is  not  a  simple  matter. 
In  1966  Anderson  and  the  Health  Depart- 
ment's lab  chief  submitted  a  $160,000  proj- 
ect, half  the  money  to  go  for  research  in  lead 
poisoning,  half  for  a  large-scale  screening. 
The  department  turned  down  the  request. 
Anderson  says  the  disease  simply  did  not 
have  t^e  appeal  to  win  priority.  "Here,"  he 
says,  "we  are  always  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul." 

Labs  chief  Dr.  G.  W.  H.  Schepers  has  a  less 
resilient  attitude.  A  pathologist  with  a  back- 
ground of  published  lead  research,  Schepers 
has  long  been  distressed  by  the  increase  of 
lead  in  the  evironment.  In  normal  brain  tis- 
sue over  a  30-year  period  he  calculates  It  to 
be  tenfold.  He  is  scornful  of  the  three  grams 
of  lead  per  gallon  which  "our  badly  made 
cars"  spew  into  the  city  air.  He  speaks  bit- 
terly of  the  department's  refusal  to  fund  the 
research  and  screening  project  and  of  the 
meager  vise  to  which  his  lab  has  been  put 
for  testing  lead  levels. 

In  1968  his  chemist  received  500  blood 
and  urine  samples  for  such  tests,  450  of  them 
from  Childrens.  "Now  you  know  that's  ri- 
diculous," he  says.  "We  should  have  han- 
dled ten  times  as  many.  I  can  only  think," 
Schepers  adds  acidly,  "people  aren't  much 
Interested  in  lead." 

One  person  more  than  casually  Interested 
in  lead  is  a  young  doctor  who  doesn't  even 
work  In  the  field.  He  is  Dr.  John  MUls.  29,  a 
virologist  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  a  member  of  the  Medical  Committee  for 
Human  Rights,  a  loosely  structured  group  of 
activist  health  professionals  characterized  by 
Dr.  Cohen  as  "good  young  fellows  who  don't 
mind  kicking  up  some  sand." 

Mills  simply  assigned  himself  the  task  of 
shaking  up  tiie  bureaucracy.  It  is  to  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  Individual,  that  cred- 
it is  due  for  getting  the  District  govern- 
ment to  move — though  the  movement  has 
been  very  slow  indeed. 

Mills  participated  in  a  successful  strate- 
gem  to  end  run  the  bureaucracy  by  Uking 
the  matter  to  the  courts.  A  young  lawyer 
told  the  doctor  of  the  tragic  and  typical  case 
of  Linda  Peterson,  and  of  the  need  for  sharp 
medical  facte.  Mills  went  to  the  Peterson 
apartment,  scraped  paint  chips  from  the 
walls  with  a  pocket  knife,  and  then  had  the 
paint  chips  tested  for  lead.  He  passed  on  the 
relevant  medical  information  to  the  attorney. 
Herbert  Muriel  in.  Last  April,  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  D.C,  Muriel  won  from  the 
landlord  $70,000  In  damages  for  his  client. 

Muriel  says  now  that  although  he  knew 
of  only  two  similar  cases  prior  to  his  and 
none  in  Washington,  he  never  had  any 
doubte  about  the  case.  "Article  260  section 
2605  of  the  D.C.  housing  regulations  states 
that  a  landlord  must  remove  loose  or  peel- 
ing wall  covering  or  paint  on  interior 
surfaces." 

Muriel  also  remembers  with  a  kind  of  wry 
amusement  taking  a  deposition  from  the 
landlord.  "When  I  asked  her.  'Do  you  own 
the  property  at  6509  9th  St.  NW?'  she  had 
to  ask  her  lawyer,  'Do  I?'  before  she  an- 
swered, 'Yes.' " 

The  money  won  in  court  will  not  undo 
the  damage  done  to  Linda.  It  may,  in  fact,  be 
eaten  up  by  the  costs  of  putting  the  ctilld 
In  an  Institution,  should  that  become  neces- 
sary. But  even  the  threat  of  such  damage 
suite  may  convince  a  lot  of  landlords  to 
remove  the  old  lead  paint. 

In  a  more  direct  approach,  more  than  a 
year  ago  Mills  brought  together  Dr.  Cohen, 
officials  from  Public  Health  and  from  the 
housing  division  of  the  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspections — the  people  who  work 
on  lead  poisoning  in  the  city  but  who  hadn't 
talked  to  each  other  for  moatha.  "I  thought 
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It  woxUd  be  useful,"  Mills  8a3rs.  reviewing 
what  he  did,  "to  put  together  a  program 
graded  from  Essential  to  Wouldn't-It-Be- 
Nlce." 

Among  suggestions  for  the  future  were: 
city  regulations  against  lead  paint,  public 
information,  pica  clinics  for  all  D.C.  hos- 
pitals serving  children,  mass  screening  or  at 
least  a  screening  of  all  one  to  three-year-olds 
coming  from  old  houses  who  are  presently 
hospitalized  or  who  are  being  seen  in  clinics. 

Agreed  upon  as  immediately  essential  was 
a  rep>ortlng  system:  all  cases  of  lead  poison- 
ing to  be  reported  by  doctors  to  the  housing 
inspectors  who  then  would  collect  paint 
samples  for  testing  at  the  Public  Health  lab 
and.  where  necessary,  order  the  landlord  to 
remove  the  lead  plaint. 

The  procedure  was  circuitous.  But  at  least 
It  gave  doctors  some  control  over  their  pa- 
tients' environment.  (Health  would  like  to 
have  done  the  whole  job  up  to  action  against 
the  landlord  but  lost  out  to  Inspections, 
which  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  go  into 
the  homes.)  This  was  in  November,  1968. 
Eight  months  later  this  "immediately  essen- 
tial" procedure  had  not  begun  to  work. 

In  July  Dr.  Bonnie  Peacock,  serving  her 
first  year  with  the  Child  Health  Center  on 
W  Street  near  Chlldrens,  got  it  started  by 
threatening  a  tantrum.  She  demanded  to  be 
told  what  the  city's  health  officials  would  be 
willing  to  recognize  as  an  emergency  if  not 
what  she  had  at  the  time. 

What  she  had.  at  Chlldrens.  were  four 
patients,  all  suiTering  from  lead  poisoning 
and  all  from  the  same  address — 1330  U  St. 
NW.  She  had  Maurice  Peele,  Melissa  John- 
son and  the  two  Cooper  children,  Mac- 
Arthur  Jr.,  and  Natalie,  18  months  old  and 
hospitalized  for  the  third  time  in  six  months. 
Dr.  Peacock  also  was  treating  16  other  pa- 
tients for  lead  poisoning  at  the  time.  Over 
the  past  eight  months  she  had  requested 
paint  analyses  from  the  Health  Department 
lab  for  each  one,  without  getting  a  single 
response. 

Both  Cooper  children  were  re.ady  to  be 
released  though  It  was  unthinkable  to  return 
them  to  their  apartment.  The  mother  had 
broken  down  over  the  suggestion  of  a  con- 
valescent home.  The  family  hadn't  money 
for  a  move.  And  the  landlord,  Leslie  Hayes, 
at  a  request  for  repairs  had  in  turn  hollered 
at  the  Coopers  tliat  he  wasn't  their  baby- 
sitter, sent  a  painter  to  spray  over  the  flak- 
ing radiator  with  a  91.10  can  of  paint,  and 
threatened  to  raise  the  rent  or  put  the  family 
out. 

Dr.  Peacock's  explosion  surfaced  the  news 
that  the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions had  assigned  only  one  of  Its  housing 
inspectors  to  collect  paint  samples.  He  was 
away  on  two  weeks  leave.  (This  inspector 
later  explained  to  a  reporter  his  backlog  of 
paint  requests  by  saying  he  only  did  them 
In  the  course  of  other  Inspections  In  the 
same  neighborhood.  "I'm  not  supposed  to  use 
a  lot  of  gas,"  he  said.) 

Anderson,  at  Health,  was  appealed  to  next. 
He  had  no  authority  to  enter  a  home,  but  he 
arranged  for  the  health  lab's  analytic  chemist 
to  accompany  an  inspector  to  the  XT  Street 
address  and  to  show  him  how  to  collect 
samples. 

Within  two  days  the  teaspoonfuls  of  paint 
were  slipped  into  envelopes,  labeled  and 
tested.  The  lab  chemist  leached  out  the  lead 
content,  measured  it  with  an  atomic  absorp- 
tion spectrophotometer  and  telephoned  his 
findings:  for  the  Coopers'  apartment,  four 
percent  lead.  (One  half  teaspoon  of  that 
contains  220  micrograms  of  lead,  or  40  times 
a  child's  safe  absorption,  though  ^he  body  In 
any  case  can't  absorb  anywhere  near  that 
much  lead  at  one  time.) 

Under  broad  regulations  against  hazard- 
ous conditions,  the  L&I  department  ordered 
the  landlord  to  remove  within  18  days  all 
the  paint  from  the  bedroom  wlndowsiU  and 
the  living  room  walls,  which  were  found  on 
repeat   tests   to   to«   16   percent   lead.   The 


landlord,  declaring  himself  to  be  a  sorely 
injured  party,  complied. 

The  landlord  has  a  point.  In  many  cases 
he  didn't  put  on  the  offending  paint.  And 
getting  it  off  is  both  tricky  and  expensive. 
Sanding  sends  up  a  cloud  of  toxic  dust.  Burn- 
ing makes  fumes  and  is  a  hazard  in  Itself. 
The  method  favored  by  George  Ertckson  at 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, who  seems  to  have  done  the  only 
effective  worrying  about  the  problem  in  the 
city.  Is  to  use  a  water  rlnsable  solvent,  then 
apply  a  steamer  (the  kind  that's  rented  for 
wallpaper  removal)  and  scrape  off  the  loos- 
ened paint  with  a  wide  knife.  He  thinks  the 
technical  people  ought  to  come  up  with 
something  better.  Paint  removal,  his  way, 
costs  aboxit  $100  a  room. 

The  case  for  a  city-wide  paint  removal 
program,  however,  is  compelling  not  only 
from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view.  It  also 
would  make  economic  sense.  A  Baltimore 
chart  lists  costs  as:  paint  removal  for  a  row 
house  from  $250  to  $1,200;  treatment  for 
lead-poisoned  child  $1300;  treatment  of  a 
child  with  moderate  brain  damage  $17,000, 
or  severe  brain  damage  $222,000. 

Under  the  circumstances  some  kind  of  tax 
credit  might  be  an  appropriate  incentive  to 
the  landlord,  health  officials  feel,  or  a  large- 
scale  paint  removal  job  covering  a  nelghbor- 
tiood  might  be  contracted  out  to  local  labor. 
"We  can't  rule  that  out,"  says  one  official. 
"Just  because  we'd  be  improving  somebody's 
property." 

Just  as  Dr.  Peacock's  agitated  call  a  num- 
ber of  things  have  happened  here,  including 
a  lively  flow  of  paint  chips  tlirough  the 
health  lab  and  a  series  of  seminars  put  on  by 
Public  Health  for  the  housing  inspectors. 
At  the  flrst  of  the  seminars  Carroll  Swanson, 
acting  housing  administrator,  announced 
that  paint  inspections  would  get  top  priority 
and  that  inspectors  would  be  trained  to  spot 
pica  or  chewed  paint  in  the  course  of  their 
rounds  and  to  make  referrals  to  the  Public 
Health  nurse. 

Swanson  has  also  announced  that  his  de- 
partment is  drafting  for  the  City  Council 
regulations  requiring  the  removed  of  lead 
paint  where  it's  accessible  to  children.  The 
date  when  these  may  be  expected  has  been 
moved  up  several  times,  to  Jan.  1. 

Thus  there  are  some  signs  that  Washing- 
ton is  moving  against  what  has  been  called 
the  silent  epidemic.  But  Washington,  just  as 
other  cities,  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  disease  now  is  well  enough  known 
that  bills  to  combat  It  have  been  introduced 
iu  Congress.  Bep.  William  Ryan,  D-N.Y.,  has 
Introduced  three  bills  In  the  House,  one  to 
fund  lead  poisoning  detection  and  treatment 
programs,  the  other  two  having  to  do  with 
eliminating  lead  paint  from  old  housing.  In 
the  Senate,  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  is 
sponsoring  similar  legislation. 

But  the  disease  still  is  so  little  known  that 
these  bills  are  given  very  little  chance  to  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Meanwhile,  there  wUl  be  more  cases  like 
that  of  Linda  Peterson.  Many  of  them — 
perhaps  most  of  them — will  go  completely 
undetected  or  will  be  diagnosed  incorrectly. 

It  is  pertinent  to  recall  a  report  written  by 
Dr.  Lourle  of  Chlldrens  Hospital,  over  a 
decade  ago.  "We  saw  the  same  children  over 
and  over  again  being  brought  in  for  de-lead- 
Ing,"  Loxirle  wrote,  "and  each  time  with  evi- 
dence of  more  residual  brain  damage.  We 
were  seeing  mental  retardates  and  institu- 
tional vegetables  created  right  imder  oui 
eyes." 

And  it  Is  pertinent  to  recall  that,  as  of 
now,  many  children  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease are  not  even  lucky  enough  to  be  taken 
to  Chlldrens  Hospital. 


vironmental  Quality  Ediication  Act, 
which  now  has  the  cosponsorshlp  of  14 
Senators.  The  main  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  emphasize  the  educa- 
tional side  of  our  environmental  crisis. 
We  cannot  improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment  and  our  lives  by  simply  rely- 
ing on  technological  solutions.  We  have 
to  increase  our  understanding  of  this 
crisis  and  expand  the  conservation  con- 
stituency through  bold  and  innovative 
programs  in  education.  We  have  to  es- 
tablish the  goal  of  developing  a  new  con- 
servation ethic. 

This  implies  that  attitudes  and  values 
are  in  need  of  review,  change,  or  revi- 
sion. Education,  I  believe,  is  the  best  way 
to  encourage  such  a  change  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Dr.  Lynn  White,  Jr.,  has  touched  on 
many  of  these  crucial  values  which  de- 
mand soul-searching  in  his  provocative 
article  entitled  "The  Historical  Roots  of 
Our  Ecological  Crisis."  published  in  Sci- 
ence magazine. 

Dr.  White  maintains  that  many  facets 
of  our  ecological  crisis  are  rooted  in  or 
derived  from  our  Judeo-Christian  herit- 
age. He  says: 

By  destroying  pagan  animism,  Cliristlaulty 
made  it  possible  to  exploit  nature  in  a  mood 
of  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  natural 
objects.  What  we  do  about  ecologry  depends 
on  our  ideas  of  the  man-nature  relation- 
ship. 

But  the  ecological  crisis  will  continue, 
he  concludes,  until  we  reject  the  idea 
that  nature  has  no  reason  for  existence 
save  to  serve  man. 

Man  has  the  capacity  to  distort  and 
destroy  his  environment  to  the  point 
where  he  will,  in  a  short  time,  eliminate 
himself.  Man  is  an  endangered  specie. 
He  is  part  of  the  environment.  He  can 
no  longer  exploit,  manage,  and  use  our 
natural  resources  with  the  same  im- 
punity as  in  the  past. 

Human  ecology,  the  heart  of  a  national 
program  in  environmental  education, 
will  improve  the  quality  of  our  lives  by 
teaching  us  how  to  listen  to  the  environ- 
ment and  heed  its  warnings.  This  is  the 
path  to  the  new  conservation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objetcion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Historical  Roots  op  Oub  Ecologic 

Cusxs 

(By  Lynn  White,  Jr.)» 

A  conversation  with  Aldous  Huxley  not 
Infrequently  put  one  at  the  receiving  end 
of  an  unforgettable  monologue.  About  a  year 
before  bis  lamented  death  he  was  discours- 
ing on  a  favorite  topic:  Man's  unnatural 
treatment  of  nature  and  Its  sad  results.  To 
Illustrate  lUs  point  he  told  how,  during  the 
previous  summer,  he  had  returned  to  a  little 
valley  in  England  where  he  bad  spent  many 
happy  months  as  a  child.  Once  it  had  been 
composed  of  delightful  grassy  glades;  now  it 
was  becoming  overgrown  with  unsightly 
brush  because  the  rabbits  that  formerly  kept 
such  growth  under  control  had  largely  suc- 
cumbed to  a  disease,  myxomatosis,  that  was 
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vember 19,  1969,  1  introduced  the  En- 


.  >  The  author  is  professor  of  history  at  the 
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the  text  of  a  lecture  ddiverad  December  36, 
1966,  at  the  Washington  meettng  of  the  AAAS. 


deliberately  Introduced  by  the  local  farmers 
to  reduce  the  rabbits'  destruction  of  crops. 
Being  something  of  a  E>hiUstine,  I  could  be 
■ilent  no  longer,  even.  In  the  Interests  of 
great  rhetoric.  I  interruptsdr  to  p^nt  out  that 
the  rabbit  itself  had  been  brought  as  a 
domestic  animal  to  England  in  1176,  pre- 
sumably to  improve  the  protein  diet  of  the 
peasantry. 

All  forms  of  life  modify  their  contexts.  The 
oxost  spectacular  and  benign  Instaince  is 
doubtless  the  coral  polyp.  By  serving  its  own 
ends,  it  has  created  a  vast  undersea  world 
favorable  to  thousands  of  other  kinds  of 
antmaiB  and  plants.  Ever  since  man  became 
a  numerous  species  he  has  affected  his  en- 
vironment notably.  The  hypothesis  that  fire- 
drive  method  of  hunting  created  the  world's 
great  grasslands  and  helped  to  exterminate 
the  monster  mammals  of  the  Pleistocene 
from  much  of  the  globe  is  plausible,  if  not 
proved.  For  6  millennia  at  least,  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Nile  have  been  a  human  artifact 
rather  than  the  swampy  African  Jungle 
which  nature,  apart  from  man,  would  have 
made  it.  The  Aswan  Dam,  flooding  6000 
square  miles,  is  only  the  latest  stage  in  a 
long  process.  In  many  regions  terracing  or 
irrigation,  overgrazing,  the  cutting  of  forests 
by  Romans  to  build  ships  to  fight  Carthagin- 
ians or  by  Crusaders  to  solve  the  logistics 
problems  of  their  expeditions,  have  pro- 
foundly changed  some  ecologies.  Observation 
that  the  French  landscape  falls  into  two  basic 
types,  the  open  fields  of  the  north  and  the 
boeatre  of  the  south  and  west,  inspired  Marc 
Bloch  to  undertake  his  classic  study  of 
medieval  agricultural  methods.  Quite  unin- 
tentionally, changes  in  himian  ways  often 
sffect  nonhuman  nature.  It  has  been  noted, 
for  example,  that  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile eliminated  huge  flocks  of  sparrows 
that  once  fed  on  the  horse  manure  littering 
every  street. 

The  history  of  ecologic  change  is  stiU  so 
rudimentary  that  we  know  little  about  what 
leally  happened,  or  what  the  results  were. 
The  extinction  of  the  E\iropean  aurochs  as 
late  as  1627  would  seem  to  have  been  a  simple 
cass  of  overenthusiastic  hunting.  On  more 
intricate  matters  It  often  is  impossible  to  find 
solid  information.  For  a  thousand  years  or 
more  the  Frisians  and  Hollanders  have  been 
pushing  back  the  North  Sea,  and  the  process 
is  culminating  in  our  own  time  in  the  rec- 
lamation of  the  Zuider  Zee.  VThat,  if  any, 
species  of  animals,  birds,  fish,  shore  life,  or 
plants  have  died  out  in  the  process?  In  their 
epic  combat  with  Neptune  have  the  Nether- 
iMtders  overlooked  ecologictU  values  in  such 
s  way  that  the  quality  of  human  life  In  the 
Hetherlands  has  suffered?  I  cannot  discover 
that  the  questions  have  ever  been  asked, 
much  less  answered. 

People,  then,  have  often  been  a  dynamic 
element  In  their  own  environment,  but  In 
the  present  state  of  historical  scholarship  we 
usually  do  not  know  exactly  when,  where,  or 
with  what  effects  man-induced  changes  came. 
As  we  enter  the  last  third  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, however,  concern  for  the  problem  of 
tcQlogic  backlash  is  mounting  feverishly. 
Natural  science,  conceived  as  the  effort  to 
understand  the  nature  of  things,  had  fiour- 
idied  in  several  eras  and  among  several  peo- 
ples. Similarly  there  bad  been  an  age-old 
accumulation  of  technological  skills,  some- 
times growing  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly.  But 
It  was  not  until  about  four  generations  ago 
that  Western  Europe  and  North  America  ar- 
ranged a  marriage  between  science  and  tech- 
nology, a  union  of  the  theoretical  and  the 
empirical  approaches  to  our  oatnral  environ- 
ment. The  emergence  in  wldsspread  pn-actlce 
of  the  Baconian  creed  that  scientific  knowl- 
edge means  techaologleal  power  over  nature 
eaa  scarcely  be  dmted  bafen  ahout  1850,  save 
in  the  chemical  industries,  where  It  is  an- 
«lclp«ta«  In  the  Uth  cawkocy.  Its  acceptance 
■e  ft  Borani  *aM«i&  of  Mtlon  nay  mark  the 
9tat«et  event  In>  htuuB  Mctwy  since  the 
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Invention  of  agriculture,  and  perhaps  in  non- 
human  terrestrial  history  as  wall. 

Almost  at  once  the  new  sitaetlon  forced 
the  crystalUaaUon  of  Ifte  nevel  concept  of 
ecology:  Indeed,  the  wom  acoioyy  flrst  ap- 
peared In  the  BngUaft  langwag*  in  1873.  To- 
day, less  than  a  century  latar,  the  Impact  of 
our  race  upon  the  envtoonnent  has  so  in- 
creased in  force  that  It  has  changed  in  es- 
sence. When  the  flrst  eannwns  were  flred,  in 
the  early  14th  century,  they  affected  ecology 
by  sending  workers  scramlMlng  to  the  forests 
and  mountains  for  more  potash,  sulfur,  iron 
ore,  and  charcoal,  with  some  resulting  erosion 
and  deforestation.  Hydrogen  bombs  are  of  a 
different  <Htler:  and  fought  with  them  might 
alter  the  genetics  of  all  life  on  this  planet. 
By  1285  London  had  a  smog  problem  arising 
from  the  burning  of  soft  coal,  but  our  pres- 
ent combustion  of  fossil  fuels  threatens  to 
change  the  chemistry  of  the  globe's  atmos- 
phere as  a  whole,  with  consequences  which 
we  are  only  beginning  to  guess.  With  the 
population  explosion,  the  carcinoma  of  plan- 
less urbanlsm,  the  now  geological  deposits  of 
sewage  and  garbage,  surely  no  creature  other 
than  man  has  ever  managed  to  foul  its  nest 
in  such  short  order. 

There  are  many  calls  to  action,  but  si>eclfic 
proposals,  however  worthy  as  individual 
items,  seem  too  partial,  palliatiTe,  negative: 
ban  the  bomb,  tear  down  the  billboards,  give 
the  Hindus  contraceptives  and  tell  them  to 
eat  their  sacred  cows.  The  simplest  solution 
to  any  suspect  change  is,  of  course,  to  stop 
it,  or,  better  yet,  to  revert  to  a  romanticized 
past:  meJEe  those  ugly  gasoline  stations  look 
like  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  or  (in  the  Par 
West)  like  ghost-town  saloons.  The  "wild- 
erness area"  mentality  invariably  advocates 
deep-freezing  an  ecology,  whether  San 
Glmlgnano  or  the  High  Sierra,  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  flrst  Kleenex  was  dropped.  But 
neither  atavism  nor  prettlfleation  will  cope 
with  the  ecologic  crisis  of  our  time. 

What  shall  we  do?  No  one  yet  knows.  Un- 
less we  think  about  fundamentals,  our  spe- 
ciflc  measures  may  produce  new  backlashes 
more  serious  than  those  ttiey  are  designed 
to  remedy. 

As  a  begirming  we  should  try  to  clarify 
our  thinking  by  looking^,  in  some  historical 
depth,  at  the  presuppositions  that  underlie 
modem  technology  and  science.  Science  was 
traditionally  arlstocratle,  speculative.  Intel- 
lectual in  intent;  technology  was  lower-class, 
empirical,  action-oriented.  The  quite  sudden 
fusion  of  these  two,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.  Is  surHy  related  to  the 
slightly  prior  and  contemporary  democratic 
revolutions  which,  by  redndng  social  bar- 
riers, tended  to  assert  a  functional  unity  of 
brain  and  hand.  Our  eeologlc  crisis  is  the 
product  of  an  emerging,  entirely  novel,  demo- 
cratic culture.  The  Issue  is  whether  a  democ- 
ratized world  can  snrvlTe  Its  own  Implica- 
tions. Presumably  we  eannot  unless  we  re- 
think our  axioms. 

THE    WESTERN   TSADITIOMS   OF   TECHNOLOGY 
ANU   SCIENCE 

One  thing  is  so  certain  that  it  seems  stupid 
to  verbalize  it:  both  nwdarn  technology  and 
modem  science  are  distinctively  Occidental. 
Our  technology  has  absorbed  elements  from 
all  over  the  world,  notably  from  China;  yet 
ever3rwhere  today,  whether  in  Japan  or  in 
Nigeria,  successful  technology  is  Western. 
Our  science  is  the  heir  to  aU  ttie  sciences  of 
the  past,  especially  perhaps  to  the  work  of 
the  great  Islamic  sdentlsta  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  so  often  autdld  tbe  ancient 
Greeks  in  sklU  and  perspicacity:  al-Bazt  In 
medicine,  for  STample-„  as  ibnalcHaytham  in 
optics;  or  Omac  Khyy&na  im  mathematics. 
Indeed,  not  a  few  work*  ei  mtch.  geniuses 
seem  to  have  vamtahe<  1m.  the  original  Arabic 
and  to  survive  only  In  tamUaemt  Latin  trans- 
lations that  botpait  to  lay  tte  tonndatlons 
for  later  Westers  tfevetepaseats.  Today, 
around  the  globe,  an  BignlflciBt  ocloneo  is 


Western  in  style  antf  method,  whatever  the 
pigmentation  or  lengeace  of  the  scientists. 

A  second  pair  at  facta  la  less  well  recog- 
nized because  they  result  troas  quite  recent 
historical  scholarship.  The  leadership  of  the 
West,  both  in  technology  and  in  science,  is 
far  older  than  the  so-called  Scientific  Revolu- 
tion of  the  I7th  century  or  the  so-called 
Industrial  Revolution  of  the  nth  century. 
These  terms  are  in  fact  outmoded  and  ob- 
scure the  true  nstvre  of  irtmt  they  try  to 
describe — signlflcaat  stages  in  two  long  and 
separate  developments.  By  AI>.  1000  at  the 
latest — and  perhaps,  teebly,  as  much  as  300 
years  earlier — ^the  West  began  to  apply  water 
power  to  industrial  processes  other  than 
milling  grain.  This  was  followed  in  the  late 
12th  century  by  the  harnessing  of  wind 
power.  Prom  simple  beglnntngs,  but  with 
remarkable  consistency  of  style,  the  West 
rapidly  expanded  its  skilla  In  the  develop- 
ment of  power  maehin»y,  labor-saving  de- 
vices, and  automation.  Those  who  doubt 
should  contemplate  that  most  monumental 
achievement  in  the  history  of  automation: 
the  weight-driven  mechanieal  eloek,  which 
appeared  in  two  forms  in  the  early  14th  cen- 
tury. Not  in  craftsmanship  but  in  basic  tech- 
nological capacity,  the  Latin  West  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages  far  outstripped  its  elabor- 
ate, sophisticated,  and  osthetlcally  magnif- 
icent sister  cultuxos,  ByEanOam  and  Islam. 
In  1444  a  great  Greek  ecclOBlaatic,  Bessarlon. 
who  had  gone  to  Italy,  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
prince  in  Greece.  Be  is  amaaed  by  the  su- 
periority of  western  ships,  arms,  textiles, 
glass.  But  above  all  he  is  astonished  by  the 
spectable  of  water  wheels  aawtng  ttmbors 
and  piimping  the  bellowa  of  blast  furnaces. 
Clearly,  he  had  seen  nothlns  at  the  sort  In 
the  Near  East. 

By  the  end  of  the  15th  centnry  the  tech- 
nological superiority  of  Europe  was  such  that 
its  small,  mutually  hostile  nations  eoidd 
spill  out  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  con- 
quering, lootinc.  and  cefciirtalng.  The  symbol 
of  this  technolocHeal  supertarltT-  is  the  fact 
that  Portugal,  one  ef  the  weakest  states  of 
the  Occident,  was  nibl*  to  become,  and  to 
remain  for  a  century,  mlstreaa  of  the  East 
Indies.  And  we  must  remember  that  the 
technology  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Alhaqvcr- 
que  was  built  by  pure  empixielsm,  drawing 
remarkably  little  support  or  inspiration  from 
science. 

In  the  present-day  vernacular  ludcrstand- 
Ing,  modern  science  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
gun in  1543.  when  both  Coyemlcus  and 
Vesalius  published  their  great  works.  It  is  no 
derogation  of  their  afcampMshment^  how- 
ever, to  point  out  that  such  structures  as 
the  Fabrica  and  the  De  revdutionibiia  do 
not  appear  overnight.  The  distinctive  West- 
em  tradition  of  sdenoe.  In  fact,  began  In 
the  late  11th  century  with  a.  massive  move- 
ment of  translation  af  Arabic  and  Greek 
scientific  works  Into  Latin.  A  few  notable 
books — ^Theopbrastus.  for  example — escaped 
the  West's  avid  new  ai^etlte  for  science, 
but  within  less  than  200  years  effectively  the 
entire  corpus  of  Greek  and  Muslim  science 
was  available  in  Latin,^  and  was  being  eagerly 
read  and  criticized  in  the  new  European 
universities.  Out  of  criticism  arose  new  ob- 
servation, speculation,  and  increasing  dis- 
trust of  ancient  anthorltles.  By  the  late  13th 
century  Europe  had  seised  global  scientific 
leadership  from  the  fWterlng  hands  of  Islam. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  deny  the  profotind 
originality  of  Newton,  CXallleo,  or  Copernicus 
as  to  deny  that  of  the  Mth  century  scho- 
lastic  scientists  like  BnrMan  or  Oresme  on 
whose  work  they  bnflt.  Beftn  the  IttH  een- 
tory.  science  scarcely  ojUStwf  !■  the  Latin 
West,  even  In  Bmnon  ***"—  Rtm  the  Ilth 
century  onwanf,  the  adentUIe  oaeSor  of 
Occidental  cnnure  baa  liiLrwiWit  IB  a  steady 
crescendo. 

Since  both  oar  tedteoDagJcat  aid  ear  aol- 
enttfie  movement  fot 
their  character,  and 
nance  tn  theMMM*  Mgm,  tt^ 
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we  cannot  understand  tbelr  nature  or  their 
present  Impact  upon  ecology  witbout  exam- 
ining fundamental  medieval  assumptions 
and  developments. 

MEDIEVAL    VIXW    OF    MAN    AND    NATTTRX 

Until  recently,  agriculture  has  been  the 
chief  occupation  even  In  "advanced"  socle- 
tlee;  hence,  any  change  In  methods  of  Ullage 
has  much  Importance.  Early  plows,  drawn  by 
two  oxen,  did  not  normally  turn  the  sod  but 
merely  scratched  It.  Thus,  cross-plowing  was 
needed  and  fields  tended  to  be  squarish.  In 
the  fairly  light  sells  and  semlarld  climates 
of  the  Near  East  and  Mediterranean,  this 
worked  well.  But  such  a  plow  was  inappro- 
priate to  the  wet  climate  and  often  sticky 
soils  of  northern  Europe.  By  the  latter  part 
of  the  7th  century  after  Christ,  however, 
following  obscure  beginnings,  certain  north- 
em  peasants  were  using  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  plow,  equipped  with  a  vertical  knife  to 
cut  the  line  of  the  furrow,  a  horizontal  share 
to  slice  under  the  sod,  and  a  moldboard  to 
turn  it  over.  The  friction  of  this  plow  with 
the  soil  was  so  great  that  it  normally  re- 
quired not  two  but  eight  oxen.  It  attacked 
the  land  with  such  violence  that  cross- 
plowing  was  not  needed,  and  fields  tended  to 
be  shaped  In  long  stripe. 

In  the  days  of  the  scratch-plow,  fields 
were  distributed  generally  In  units  capable 
of  supporting  a  single  family.  Subsistence 
farming  was  the  presupposition.  But  no 
peasant  owned  eight  oxen;  to  use  the  new 
and  more  efficient  plow,  peasants  pooled 
their  oxen  to  form  large  plow- teams,  origi- 
nally receiving  (it  would  appear)  plowed 
atrlpa  in  proportion  to  their  contribution. 
Thus,  distribution  of  land  was  based  no 
longer  on  the  needs  of  a  family  but.  rather. 
on  the  capacity  of  a  power  machine  to  till 
the  earth.  Man's  relation  to  the  soil  was  pro- 
foundly changed.  Formerly  man  had  been 
part  of  nature;  now  he  was  the  exploiter 
of  nature.  Nowhere  else  In  the  world  did 
farmers  develop  any  analogous  agricultu- 
ral Implement.  Is  It  coincidence  that  modern 
technology,  with  Its  ruthlessness  toward  na- 
ture, has  so  largely  been  produced  by  de- 
scendants of  these  peasants  of  northern 
Europe? 

This  same  exploitive  attitude  appears 
slightly  before  A.D.  830  in  Western  illustrated 
calendars.  In  older  calendars  the  months 
were  shown  as  passive  personflcations.  The 
new  FranUsh  calendars,  which  set  the  style 
for  the  Middle  Ages,  are  very  different:  they 
show  men  coercing  the  world  around  them — 
plowing,  harvesting,  chopping  trees,  butcher- 
ing pigs.  Man  and  nature  are  two  things,  and 
man  is  master. 

These  novelties  seem  to  be  in  harmony 
with  larger  intellectual  patterns.  What  peo- 
ple do  about  their  ecology  depends  on  what 
they  think  about  themselves  in  relation  to 
things  around  them.  Human  ecology  is 
deeply  conditioned  by  beliefs  about  our  na- 
ture and  destiny — that  is,  by  religion.  To 
Western  eyes  this  is  very  evident  In,  say 
India  or  Ceylon.  It  is  equally  true  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  medieval  ancestors. 

The  victory  of  Christianity  over  paganism 
was  the  greatest  psychic  revolution  in  the 
history  of  our  culture.  It  has  become  fash- 
ionable today  to  say  that,  for  better  or 
worse,  we  live  In  "the  post-Christian  age." 
Certainly  the  forms  of  our  thinking  and  lan- 
guage have  largely  ceased  to  be  Christian, 
but  to  my  eye  the  substance  often  remains 
amazingly  akin  to  that  of  the  past.  Our  dally 
habits  of  action,  for  example,  are  dominated 
by  an  implicit  faith  In  perpetual  progress 
which  was  imknown  either  to  Greco-Roman 
antiquity  or  to  the  Orient.  It  is  rooted  In, 
and  Is  indefensible  apart  from,  Judo-Chris- 
tian teleology.  The  fact  that  Communists 
share  it  merely  helps  to  show  what  can  be 
demonstrated  on  many  other  grounds:  that 
Marxism,  like  Islam,  is  a  Judeo-Christian 
heresy.   We  continue  today  to  live,  as  we 


have  lived  for  about  1700  years,  very  largely 
in  a  context  of  Christian  axioms. 

What  did  Christianity  tell  people  about 
their  relations  with  the  environment? 

While  many  of  the  world's  mythologies 
provide  stortee  of  creation,  Oreco-Roman 
mythology  was  singularly  incoherent  in  this 
respect.  Like  Aristotle,  the  Intellectuals  of  the 
ancient  West  denied  that  the  visible  world 
had  had  a  beginning.  Indeed,  the  Idea  of  a 
beginning  was  impossible  in  the  framework 
of  their  cyclical  notion  of  time.  In  sharp 
contrast,  Christianity  inherited  from  Ju- 
daism not  only  a  concept  of  time  as  non- 
repetltlve  and  linear  but  also  a  striking  story 
of  creation.  By  gradual  stages  a  loving  and 
all-powerful  God  had  created  light  and  dark- 
ness, the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth  and  all 
Its  plants,  animals,  birds,  and  fishes.  Final- 
ly, God  had  created  Adam  and,  as  an  after- 
thought. Eve  to  keep  man  from  being  lonely. 
Man  named  all  the  animals,  thus  establish- 
ing his  dominance  over  them.  God  planned 
all  of  this  explicitly  for  man's  benefit  and 
rule;  no  item  In  the  physical  creation  had 
any  purpose  save  to  serve  man's  purposes. 
And,  although  man's  body  is  made  of  clay, 
he  is  not  simply  part  of  nature;  he  is  made 
In  God's  Image. 

Especially  in  its  Western  form,  Christianity 
is  the  most  anthropocentric  religion  the 
world  has  seen.  As  early  as  the  2nd  century 
both  TertuUlan  and  Saint  Irenaeus  of  Lyons 
were  Insisting  that  when  God  shaped  Adam 
he  was  foreshadowing  the  image  of  the  in- 
carnate Christ,  the  Second  Adam.  Man  shares 
in  great  measure  God's  transcendence  of 
nature.  Christianity,  In  absolute  contrast  to 
ancient  paganism  and  Asia's  religions  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Zoroastrianlsm ) ,  not  only  es- 
tablished a  dualism  of  man  and  nature  but 
also  Insisted  that  it  is  God's  will  that  man 
exploit  nature  for  his  proper  ends. 

At  the  level  of  the  common  people  this 
worked  out  In  an  Interesting  way.  In  An- 
tiquity e^very  tree,  every  spring,  every  stream, 
every  hill  had  it-,  own  genius  loci,  its  guardian 
spirit.  These  spirits  were  accessible  to  men, 
but  were  very  unlike  men;  centaurs,  fauns, 
and  mermaids  show  their  ambivalence.  Be- 
fore one  cut  a  tree,  mined  a  mountain,  or 
dammed  a  brook.  It  was  important  to  placate 
the  spirit  In  charge  of  that  particular  situa- 
tion, and  to  keep  it  placated.  By  destroying 
pagan  animism,  Christianity  made  It  pos- 
sible to  exploit  nature  in  a  mood  of  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  feelings  of  natxiral  objects. 

It  is  often  said  that  for  animism  the 
Church  substituted  the  cult  of  saints.  True; 
but  the  cult  of  saints  is  functionally  qxilte 
different  from  animism.  The  saint  is  not  in 
natural  objects;  he  may  have  special  shrines, 
but  his  citizenship  is  In  heaven.  Moreover,  a 
saint  is  entirely  a  man;  he  can  be  approached 
in  human  terms.  In  addition  to  saints,  Chris- 
tianity of  course  also  had  angels  and  demons 
inherited  from  Judaism  and  perhaps,  at  one 
remove,  from  Zoroastrianlsm.  But  these  were 
all  as  mobile  as  the  saints  themselves.  The 
spirits  in  natural  objects,  which  formerly 
had  protected  nature  from  man,  evaporated. 
Man's  effective  monopoly  on  spirit  in  this 
world  was  confirmed,  and  the  old  inhibitions 
to  the  exploitation  of  nature  crumbled. 

When  one  speaks  in  such  sweeping  terms, 
a  note  of  caution  is  in  order.  Christianity  is 
a  complex  faith,  and  its  consequences  differ 
in  differing  contexts.  What  I  have  said  may 
well  apply  to  the  medieval  West,  where  In 
fact  technology  made  spectacular  advances. 
But  the  Greek  East,  a  highly  civilized  realm 
of  equal  Christian  devotion,  seems  to  have 
produced  no  marked  technological  innova- 
tion after  the  late  7th  century,  when  Greek 
fire  was  invented.  The  key  to  the  contrast 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  a  difference  In  the 
tonality  of  piety  and  thought  which  students 
of  comparative  theology  find  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches.  The  Greeks 
believed  that  sin  was  Intellectual  blindness, 
and  that  salvation  was  found  in  illimiiination, 


orthodoxy — that  is,  clear  thinking.  The 
Latins,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  sin  was 
moral  evil,  and  that  salvation  was  to  be 
found  In  right  conduct.  Eastern  theology  has 
been  Intellectuallst.  Western  theology  has 
been  voluntarist.  The  Greek  seUnt  contem- 
plates; the  Western  saint  acts.  The  Implica- 
tiooc  of  Christianity  for  the  conquest  of 
nature  would  emerge  more  easily  in  the 
Western  atmosphere. 

The  Christian  dogma  of  creation,  which 
is  found  in  the  first  clause  of  all  the  Creeds, 
has  another  meaning  for  our  comprehension 
of  today's  ecologlc  crisis.  By  revelation,  God 
had  given  man  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  since  God  had  made  nature,  nature 
also  must  reveal  the  divine  mentality.  The 
religious  study  of  nature  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  God  was  known  as  natvu^l  theol- 
ogy. In  the  early  Church,  and  always  in  the 
Greek  East,  nature  was  conceived  primarily 
as  a  symbolic  system  through  which  Ck>d 
speaks  to  men :  the  ant  Is  a  sermon  to  slug- 
gards; rising  flames  are  the  symbol  of  the 
soul's  aspiration.  This  view  of  nature  was 
essentially  artistic  rather  than  scientific. 
While  Byzantliun  preserved  and  copied  great 
numbers  of  ancient  Greek  scientific  texts, 
science  as  we  conceive  it  could  scarcely  flour- 
ish in  such  an  ambience. 

However,  In  the  Latin  West  by  the  early 
13th  century  natural  theology  was  following 
a  very  different  bent.  It  was  ceasing  to  l>e 
the  decoding  of  the  physical  symbols  of  God's 
communication  with  man  and  was  becom- 
ing the  effort  to  understand  God's  mind  by 
discovering  how  his  creation  operates.  The 
rainbow  was  no  longer  simply  a  symbol  of 
hope  first  sent  to  Noah  after  the  Deluge: 
Robert  Grosse teste.  Friar  Roger  Bacon,  and 
Theodorlc  of  Freiberg  produced  startlingly 
sophisticated  work  on  the  optics  of  the  rain- 
bow, but  they  did  it  as  a  venture  In  religious 
understanding.  From  the  13tb  century  on- 
ward, up  to  and  Including  Leibnitz  and  New- 
ton, every  major  scientist.  In  effect,  explained 
his  motivations  In  religious  terms.  Indeed,  if 
Galileo  had  not  been  so  expert  an  amateur 
theologian  he  would  have  got  Into  far  less 
trouble:  the  professionals  resented  his  intru- 
sion. And  Newton  seems  to  have  regarded 
himself  more  as  a  theologian  than  as  a  scien- 
tist. It  was  not  until  the  late  18th  century 
that  the  hypothesis  of  God  became  unneces- 
sary to  many  scientists. 

It  is  often  hard  for  the  historian  to  judge 
when  men  explain  why  they  are  doing  what 
they  want  to  do,  whether  they  are  offering 
real  reasons  or  merely  culturally  acceptable 
reasons.  The  consistency  with  which  scien- 
tists during  the  long  formative  centuries  of 
Western  science  said  that  the  task  and  the 
reward  of  the  scientist  was  "to  think  Ood'a 
thoughts  after  him"  leads  one  to  believe 
that  this  was  their  real  motivation.  If  so, 
then  modem  Western  science  was  cast  in  a 
matrix  of  Christian  theology.  The  dynamism 
of  religious  devotion,  shaped  by  the  Judeo- 
Christian  dogma  of  creation,  gave  it  Impetus. 

AN    ALTERNATIVE    CHRISTIAN    VIEW 

We  would  seem  to  be  headed  toward  con- 
clusions unpalatable  to  many  Christians. 
Since  both  science  and  technology  are  blessed 
words  In  ovu"  contemporary  vocabulary,  some 
may  be  happy  at  the  notions,  first,  that, 
viewed  historically,  modern  science  Is  an  ex- 
trapolation of  natural  theology  and,  second, 
that  modem  technology  Is  at  least  partly  to 
be  explained  as  an  Occidental,  voluntarist 
realization  of  the  Christian  dogma  of  man's 
transcendence  of,  and  rightful  mastery  over, 
nature.  But,  as  we  now  recognize,  somewhat 
over  a  century  ago  science  and  technology — 
hitherto  quite  separate  activities — joined  to 
give  mankind  powers  which,  to  judge  by 
many  of  the  ecologlc  effects,  are  out  of  con- 
trol. If  so,  Christianity  bears  a  huge  burden 
of  guilt. 

I  personally  doubt  that  disastrous  ecologic 
backlash  can  be  avoided  simply  by  applying 
to  oxir  problems  more  science  and  more  tech- 
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Bolegy.  Our  science  and  teehiMlegy  bsve 
crown,  out  of  C&rlstian.  attltudaa  toward 
man's  lalatlon  to  nafture  wMch  are  almaBt 
imlversally  held  net  aal;  bf  cautettana  and 
neo-Christlans  but  also  by  ttaoae  wlio  fondly 
regard  themselves  as  post-Chrlstlans.  Despite 
Copernicus,  all  the  cosmos  rotates  around 
our  little  globe.  Despite  Darwin,  we  are  not. 
jn  our  hearts,  part  of  the  natural  process. 
We  are  superior  to  nature,  contemptuous  of 
it,  willing  to  use  it  for  our  slightest  whim. 
The  newly  elected  Govenior  of  California, 
like  myself  a  churchman  but  less  troubled 
than  I.  spoke  for  the  Christian  tradition 
when  he  said  (as  la  alleged) .  "when  you've 
seen  one  red-wood  tree,  you've  seen  them  all." 
To  a  Christian  a  tree  can  be  more  than  a 
physical  fact.  The  whole  concept  of  the 
sacred  grove  is  alien  to  Christianity  and  to 
the  ethos  of  the  West.  For  nearly  3  millennia 
Christian  missionaries  have  been  chopping 
down  sacred  groves,  which  u«  idolatrous  be- 
cause they  assume  spirit  In  nature. 

What  we  do  about  ecology  depends  on  our 
ideas  of  the  man-nature  relationship.  More 
science  and  more  technology  are  not  going 
to  get  us  out  of  the  present  ecologlc  crisis 
until  we  find  a  new  religion,  or  rethink  our 
old  one.  The  beatniks,  who  are  the  basic 
revolutionaries  of  our  time,  show  a  sound 
iBstlnct  in  their  affinity  for  Zen  Buddhism, 
which  conceives  of  the  man-natvire  rela- 
tionship as  very  nearly  the  mirror  image  of 
the  Christian  view.  Zen,  however,  is  as  deeply 
conditioned  by  Asian  history  as  Christianity 
is  by  the  experience  of  the  West,  and  I  am 
dubious  of  its  viability  among  us. 

Possibly  we  should  ponder  the  greatest 
radical  in  Christian  history  since  Christ: 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisl.  The  prime  miracle 
of  Saint  Francis  is  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
end  at  the  stake,  as  many  of  his  left-wing 
followers  did.  He  was  so  clearly  heretical 
that  a  General  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
Saint  Bonaventiira,  a  great  and  perceptive 
Qiristlan,  tried  to  suppress  the  early  ac- 
counts of  Franciscanlsm.  The  key  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  Francis  is  his  belief  in  the 
virtue  of  humility — not  merely  for  the  indi- 
vidual but  for  man  as  a  species.  Francis  tried 
to  depose  man  from  his  monarchy  over  crea- 
tion and  set  up  a  democracy  of  all  God's 
creatures.  With  him  the  ant  Is  no  longer 
simply  a  homily  for  the  lazy,  flames  a  sign 
of  the  thrust  of  the  soul  toward  union  with 
Qod;  now  they  are  Brother  Ant  and  Sister 
Fire,  praising  the  Creator  la  their  own  ways 
as  Brother  Man  does  in  his. 

Later  commentators  have  said  that  Francis 
preached  to  the  birds  as  a  rebuke  to  men 
^rtio  would  not  listen.  The  records  do  not 
read  so:  he  urged  the  little  birds  to  praise 
God,  and  In  spiritual  ecstasy  they  flapped 
their  wings  and  chirped  rejoicing.  Legends  of 
saints,  especially  the  Irish  saints,  had  long 
told  of  their  dealings  with  animals  but  al- 
ways, I  believe,  to  show  their  human  domi- 
nance over  creatures.  With  Francis  It  is  dif- 
ferent. The  land  around  Gubbio  in  the  Apen- 
nines was  being  ravaged  by  a  fierce  wolf. 
Saint  Francis,  says  the  legend,  talked  to  the 
wolf  and  persuaded  him  of  the  error  of  his 
ways.  The  wolf  repented,  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  and  was  burled  in  consecrated 
ground. 

What  Sir  Steven  Ruciman  calls  "the  Fran- 
ciscan doctrine  of  the  animal  soul"  was 
quickly  stamped  out.  Quite  possibly  It  was 
in  part  inspired,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, by  the  belief  in  reincarnation  held  by  the 
Cathar  heretics  who  at  that  time  teemed  in 
Italy  and  southern  P'rance,  and  who  pre- 
sumably had  got  it  originally  from  India. 
It  is  significant  that  at  just  the  same  mo- 
ment, about  1200,  traces  of  metempsychosis 
ate  found  also  In  western  Judaism,  in  the 
Provencal  Cabbala.  But  Francis  held  neither 
to  transmigration  of  souls  nor  to  pantheism. 
His  view  of  natuce  and  of  maa.  rested  on  a 
unique  sort  of  pan-psychism.  of  all  things 
ftolmate   and   inanimate,   dwlgned   for   the 


glorification  of  their  traBflcendent  Creator, 
who,  in  the  ultlanto  twtiiM  of  cosmic 
bummty.  assumad  flod^  Isf  halplwa  in  a 
manner,  aad  hiHC  1*31*" t,  •>  a>  aaaflold. 

I  am  not  sugaaattBc  tte*.  man;  contem- 
porary Americana  idia  are  concerned  about 
our  ecologlc  crisis  wUI  be  either  able  or  will- 
ing to  cotinsel  with  wohres  or  exhort  birds. 
However,  the  present  increaalBg  dlaniption  of 
the  global  environment  Is  th«  product  of  a 
dynamic  technology  and  science  which  were 
originating  in  the  Western  medieval  world 
against  which  Saint  Francis  was  rebelling  in 
so  original  a  way.  Tbelr  growth  cannot  be 
understood  historically  apart  from  distinc- 
tive attitudes  toward  nature  which  are  deep- 
ly grounded  in  Christian  dogma.  The  fact 
that  most  people  do  not  think  of  these  at- 
titudes as  Christian  is  Irrelsvant.  No  new 
set  of  basic  values  has  been  accepted  in  our 
society  to  displace  those  of  Christianity. 
Hence  we  shall  continue  to  have  a  worsening 
ecologlc  crisis  imtll  we  reject  the  Christian 
axiom  that  nature  has  no  reason  for  existence 
save  to  serve  man. 

The  greatest  spiritual  (evolutionary  in 
Western  history,  Saint  Francis,  proposed 
what  he  thought  was  an  alternative  Chris- 
tian view  of  nature  and  man's  relation  to  It : 
he  tried  to  substitute  the  idea  of  the  equality 
of  all  creatures.  Including  man.  for  the  idea 
of  man's  limitless  rule  of  creation  He  failed. 
Both  our  present  science  and  our  present 
technology  are  so  tinctured  with  orthodox 
Christian  arrogance  toward  nature  that  no 
solution  for  our  ecologlc  crisis  can  be  ex- 
pected frc»n  them  alone.  Since  the  roots  of 
our  trouble  are  so  largely  religious,  the 
remedy  must  also  be  essentially  religious, 
whether  we  call  it  that  or  not.  We  must  re- 
think and  refeel  our  nature  and  destiny  The 
profoundly  religious,  but  heretical,  sense  of 
the  primitive  Franciscans  for  the  spiritual 
autonomy  of  aU  parts  of  nature  may  point 
a  direction.  I  propose  Francis  as  a  patron 
saint  for  ecologlsts. 


SALUTE  TO  UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  imnois.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
permit  me  to  ask  that  you  grant  me  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  discourse 
briefly  on  a  subject  bttring  to  do  with 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. I  shall  not  dlgresa  beyond  that 
theme  but  do  wish,  because  it  is  im- 
portant, to  trace  the  growth  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  the  science  and  technology 
of  preservation  as  it  has  a  bearing  on 
the  welfare  of  all  of  the  people  of  our 
great  country. 

If,  as  I  stand  before  you,  I  seem  more 
erect,  or  my  chest  expandis  beyond  its 
norm,  it  will  be  the  result  of  pride.  For 
what  I  want  to  talk  about  originated  In 
my  own  dear  State  of  nilnois,  whence 
it  has  grown  to  national  and  interna- 
tional importance. 

It  is  a  sad  but  true  fact  that  our  lives 
today  are  exceedingly  complex:  That 
the  pressures  on  us  all  and  the  demands 
on  our  time  are  almost  more  than  any- 
one can  cope  with.  The  days  flee  by  with 
much  left  undone  and  only  the  most 
pressing  matters  handled^  As  a  result, 
we  fail  sometimes,  nay,  frequently,  to 
take  cognizance  of,  to  recognize,  to  ap- 
preciate how  well  off  we  are  and  why. 

The  fire  siren  in  the  night  causes  shud- 
ders of  fear.  But  when  the  siren  is  silent 
there  is  no  thought  of  fire.  A  burglary 
makes  headlines.  But  when  our  posses- 
sions are  secure  in  home  or  bank  or  store 
or  museum,  there  is  no  news  story. 


Which,  I  adc.  whkb,  is  the  greater 
story? 

Senators  wfil  mt  find  in  any  com- 
pilation of  statistieff  bow  many  millions 
of  people  havr  had  no  accident^:  how 
many  billions  of  (krllsrs  of  buBdings  and 
contents  did  not  bnm;  how  many  homes, 
offices,  and  other  i^aces  had  no  thefts. 

I  think  there  is  no  qttestion  as  to  which 
is  the  bigger  story. 

Happenstance?  Not  at  all. 

Will  of  God?  I  doobt  tt. 

Planned?  Yes.  Definitely. 

It  came  about  in  this  manner: 

In  1893,  the  world  was  dazzled  by  a 
spectacular  display  of  a  new  kind  of 
electric  lighting  which  ilhiminated  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Great  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago— the  first  large-scale  public  use  of 
Thomas  Edison's  invention:  the  incan- 
descent electric  lamp.  The  effect  en- 
chanted all  who  saw  it,  and  those  who 
only  saw  pictures  or  heard  about  it  were 
also  enthrsilled. 

That,  Mr.  President,  was  the  opening  of 
a  new  era — a  new  era  for  better  things 
for  mankind. 

But  all  was  not  cwnpletely  serene  at 
the  exposition.  The  novel  wiring  and 
equipment  caused  sporadic  fires.  Espe- 
cially vulnerable  was^  the  grand  Palace 
of  Electricity.  Romanesque  in  design.  In- 
destructible in  appearance.  It  was  ac- 
tually a  flammable  shdl  of  Jute  fire  and 
plaster,  crisscrossed  by  a  series  of  new 
and  untried  electrical  hookups. 

At  this  point  In  history  there  appeared 
on  the  scene  an  engineer  named  William 
Henry  Merrill,  who  wta  Mred  to  find  the 
reasons  for  these  electrical  fires  and  to 
prevent  them. 

As  well  as  being  an  excellent  engineer, 
Merrill  must  have  been  a  man  of  great 
foresight  and  imagination.  Certainly  he 
was  a  man  with  an  idea  for  which  the 
time  was  ripe. 

Evidently  he  realized  that  this  new 
form  of  electricity  would  revolutionize 
the  world.  Perhaps  he  also  envisioned  the 
enormous,  emerging  technological  explo- 
sion which  was  to  take  place  in  many 
fields.  At  any  rate,  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
see  the  opportunity,  yes,  and  the  need, 
to  employ  science  to  Bmlt  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  science. 

So,  after  fbaishlng  Ms  work  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  Merrill,  with  two  as- 
sistants and  9350  worth  of  scientific 
equipment,  set  up,  over  the  horse  stalls 
of  a  fire  station  in  Chicago,  a  laboratory 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  for  safety. 
That  was  in  1894.  Seventy-five  years  ago. 

I  stand  before  you  relating  this  story 
for  it  is  of  great  Import.  Prom  that  mod- 
est start  75  years  ago  has  come  the  larg- 
est safety-testing  orBani2ation  in  the 
world.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories,  that  unique  and  re- 
markably effective,  independent  public 
service  organization  which  originated  in 
my  State,  and  from  whose  good  worica  we 
all  benefit  in  many  ways,  albeit  unbe- 
known to  most  of  OS. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  ad- 
dress, I  would  speak  of  life.  Bberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  haftptness.  And  that  we 
should  take  sto^  of  how  welt  off  we  in 
the  United  States  are.,  and  why. 

Senators  wiff  reeaD  tbst  in  the  last  76 
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years,  our  country  has  had  the  greatest 
social  and  technological  development 
any  country,  in  any  time,  has  ever 
achieved.  Our  greater  productivity  has 
given  us  the  highest  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  In  our  populous 
country,  more  people  enjoy  more  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  pleasures  than 
those  in  any  other.  As  a  people,  we  own 
more  property,  have  more  possessions,  go 
more  places  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have 
more  lives  to  lose,  we  have  more  property 
to  burn  or  destroy,  we  have  a  greater  ex- 
posure to  the  possibility  of  accidents. 
And  taking  all  these  factors  into  consid- 
eration, the  remarkable  and  wonderful 
fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  the  safest 
countiT  of  all  to  live  in. 

Why?  How  did  this  come  about? 

Let  me  tell  about  it. 

Simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  Un- 
derwriters Laboratories  75  years  ago, 
there  has  been  developed  in  this  country 
a  safety  network  of  highly  specialized, 
related  organizations  and  groups,  the 
work  of  each  of  which  complements,  ex- 
tends, and  implements  the  work  of  the 
others.  The  eye,  the  center,  the  focal 
point  of  this  safety  network,  on  which 
the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  depends,  is 
Underwriters  Laboratories. 

The  great  contribution  which  Under- 
writers Laboratories  has  made  to  this 
outstanding  national  safety  record  be- 
gins with  its  exacting,  technical  work  of 
developing  safety  standards  that  spell 
out  how  things  you  and  I  and  our  wives 
and  children  use,  and  should  perform,  if 
we  are  to  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves and  not,  through  some  failure,  en- 
danger life,  limb,  or  property. 

It  becomes  apparent  what  a  big  order 
this  is  when  we  realize  that  the  scope  of 
this  unique  organization  takes  in,  first, 
the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  lives  and 
property  by  fire;  second,  the  prevention 
of  bodily  injury  and  loss  of  lives  from 
accidents;  and,  third,  the  prevention  of 
loss  of  possessions  by  burglary,  robbery, 
and  theft. 

To  safeguard  the  public  from  this 
myriad  of  potential  hazards.  Under- 
writers Laboratories  has,  to  date,  devel- 
oped and  published  250  comprehensive 
safety  standards  on  as  many  different 
broad  subjects.  These  standards  repre- 
sent 75  years  of  work  and  imtold  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dedicated,  ex- 
pert man-hours,  not  only  by  UL  engmeers 
but  by  collaborating  specialists  in  many 
fields  of  business,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment. In  the  fields  in  which  it  works,  no 
other  safety  organization  in  the  world 
has  produced  so  many  standards  to  safe- 
guard consumers. 

The  raison  d'etre  for  this  great  UL 
standard-making  activity  is,  of  course, 
the  fact  that  for  75  years,  more  and  more 
manfacturers  of  all  sorts  of  devices,  ma- 
terials, and  systems,  wishing  their  output 
to  be  as  free  of  hazard  as  is  economically 
feasible,  have  sent  their  products  to  Un- 
derwriters Latwratorles  for  tests  to  de- 
termine whether  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  these  widely  recognized  UL 
safety  standards. 

These  standards  are  the  guidelines  for 


the  extensive  testing  done  by  Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories.  To  test  such  a  vast 
variety  and  volume  of  products,  UL  has 
four  large  testing  stations  outfitted  with 
the  most  modem  scientific  safety  testing 
equipment  in  the  world.  These  unique  fa- 
cilities are  valued  at  $20  million — a  far 
cry  from  Merrill's  little  $350  laboratory 
where  it  all  started. 

Staffing  these  facilities  are  nearly  2,000 
trained  and  technical  personnel,  many 
of  them  professional  engineers.  This  is 
the  largest  staff  of  its  kind  to  be  found 
anywhere,  devoted  exclusively  to  safety 
work.  They  test,  in  these  facihties,  up- 
ward of  26,000  new  products  each  year. 

One  gets  some  idea  of  how  extensively 
the  work  of  Underwriters  Laboratories 
protects  all  of  our  people  when  it  is 
realized  that  today  more  than  800,000 
different  active  catalog  numbers  of  prod- 
ucts in  over  5,000  different  categories 
have  passed  the  tests  and  are  being  pro- 
duced by  13,000  manufacturers.  More 
than  a  million  units  of  some  single  cat- 
alog numbers  are  produced  in  a  year. 
And  this  has  been  going  on  in  increas- 
ing volume  for  75  years. 

The  third  phase  of  UL's  work,  fol- 
lowing standard  making  and  testing,  is 
inspection.  The  450  UL  inspectors,  work- 
ing out  of  nearly  200  U.S.  cities  and  in  26 
foreign  countries,  regularly  visit  the  fac- 
tories to  determine  that  current  produc- 
tion complies  with  the  requirements  of 
the  safety  standards.  As  many  as  130,000 
factory  visits  are  made  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  and  inspecting  prod- 
ucts as  they  come  off  the  production  line, 
to  check  the  manufacturer's  own  quality 
control  procedure,  and  to  supervise  the 
placing  of  UL  labels  and  insignia  on 
products  that  pass.  The  number  of  prod- 
ucts manufactured  each  year  which 
carry  the  UL  insignia  to  indicate  they 
meet  safety  requirements  runs  into  the 
billions. 

The  far-reaching  results  of  Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories  work  contribute  Im- 
portantly to  the  safety  of  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States  wherever  we  may  be — at 
home,  at  work  or  at  play.  And  our  safety 
is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
other  Members  of  what  I  have  called  the 
safety  network  rely  on  and  implement 
the  findings  of  Underwriters  Laborato- 
ries in  such  a  way  that  throughout  our 
great  country  we  have  a  remarkable 
degree  of  safety  for  all  our  people. 

We  have  fewer  building  fires  because 
architects  and  engineers,  in  designing 
structures,  specify  materials  and  systems 
which  have  passed  UL  tests. 

We  have  safer  electrical  installations 
because  the  National  Electrical  Code,  the 
most  universally  adopted  set  of  safety 
regulations  in  the  land,  calls  for  the  use 
only  of  "recognized"  wiring  supplies  and 
materials — which  term  is  generally  un- 
derstood by  contractors  and  inspectors  to 
mean  those  which  have  passed  UL  tests. 

We  are  safer  wherever  we  reside  or 
work  or  play  because  fire  departments, 
building  inspection  departments,  insur- 
ance inspectors,  and  other  regiilatory  au- 
thorities of  all  divisions  of  Government 
thi-oughout  the  United  States,  make  an 
efiort  to  insist  on  products  and  materials 
which  have  passed  UL  tests. 

We  are  wiser  in  our  choices  of  what 


to  purchase  for  enlightened  consumers 
and  most  retailers  know  the  meaning  of 
the  UL  in  a  circle  on  i^pliances  and 
many  other  consumer  items. 

And  so  it  goes  to  increase  our  safety. 

Time,  the  strictest  judge  of  verity,  has 
proved  the  correctness  of  Merrill's  con- 
cept that  science  can  limit  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  sience.  As  a  result  of  what 
was  started  75  years  ago  in  my  own  na- 
tive State  of  Illinois,  as  a  result  of  the 
implementation  of  UL's  work  by  the 
many  members  of  the  safety  network, 
all  of  us  in  the  United  States  are  far 
safer  than  we  might  otherwise  be. 

I  salute  and  congratulate  Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories  on  its  accomplishments 
during  its  first  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 

THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON  CLIMAX 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  observed  that  in  recent  days  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  risen  to  extoU  the 
virtues  of  college  football  teams  in  their 
respective  States. 

I  can  well  understand  their  pride,  for 
Indeed  the  teams  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  Penn  State,  and  the  University 
of  Michigan,  among  others,  all  have  out- 
standing records. 

I  would  merely  point  out,  however, 
that  we  also  play  football  in  Arkansas. 

I  suspect  that  a  number  of  Senators 
were  reminded  of  this  last  week  by  the 
publicity  surrounding  the  game  between 
the  University  of  Arkansas  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  We  were  pleased  to  have 
a  number  of  distinguished  guests  In  our 
State  for  that  game,  including,  of  course, 
President  Nixon. 

To  my  regret  the  game  did  not  end 
exactly  as  I  would  have  liked,  for  Texas 
won  by  a  15  to  14  score.  However,  for 
much  of  the  game  it  appeared  that 
Arkansas  would  triumph,  and  it  truly 
was  a  fitting  climax  for  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  collegiate  football. 

As  as  result  of  that  loss,  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  treat  the  Senators  from 
Texas  and  their  wives  to  a  dinner  of 
Arkansas  pork  spare  ribs.  I  hope  that 
next  year  we  will  be  dining  on  Texas 
beef  steak. 

As  a  conclusion  to  their  fine  season, 
the  Arkansas  Razorbacks  will  meet  the 
University  of  Mississippi  in  the  Sugar 
Bowl  on  New  Year's  Day.  I  am  sure  that 
Coach  Prank  Broyles*  team  will  once 
more  perform  In  a  manner  which  will 
make  all  Arkansans  proud. 

As  Mr.  Francis  Stann,  a  sports  writer 
for  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  said: 

Arkansas -Texas  was  one  game  that  lived 
up  to  it«  stupendous  billing.  It  did  little  to 
further  Penn  State's  claim  to  top  ranking 
In  the  nation  because  if  Texas  is  truly  No.  1, 
Arkansas  can't  be  far  behind. 

In  addition  to  the  Razorbacks,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  another  fine 
Arkansas  team — ^the  Arkansas  State 
Univereity  Indians. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  the 
ASU  Indians  have  won  the  Southland 
Conference  championship.  This  year  the 
Indians  were  undefeated  in  conference 
play.  Last  year  they  had  no  losses  and 
only  one  tie  In  the  conference. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  as  In 
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the  case  of  Arkansas  in  the  Southwest 
Conference,  Arkansas  State  Is  the  only 
non-Texas  team  in  its  league.  However, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Arkansas 
>  teams  are  able  to  more  than  hold  their 
own  against  the  Texas  clubs. 

Coach  Bennie  Ellender's  Arkansas 
State  team  will  play  Drake  University 
in  the  Pecan  Bowl  on  December  13  in 
Arlington,  Tex.  These  two  teams  tied 
during  the  regular  season  and  the  bowl 
game  should  be  a  good  one. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  football, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Dan  Pike  of  De 
Queen,  Ark.,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy; Terry  Stewart  of  Fort  Smithy  Ark., 
and  the  University  of  Arkansas;  and 
Charles  Longnecker  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  the  U.S.   Air  Force   Academy. 

These  three  outstanding  yoimg  men 
from  Arkansas  were  among  only  11  Na- 
tional Football  Foundation  Scholar- 
Athletes  for  1969.  They  were  selected 
for  outstanding  football  ability,  com- 
bined with  academic  achievement  and 
leadership. 

Along  with  all  Arkansans,  I  am  proud 
of  the  remarkable  records  that  these 
three  have  made. 


TOWARD  AN  HONORABLE  PEACE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  since 
President  Nixon  stated  the  administra- 
tion's objectives  and  plans  relative  to 
Vietnam,  a  great  many  Californians  have 
sent  me  letters  and  telegrams  expressing 
their  support  of  the  President  and  our 
wonderful  country.  Their  views  on  this 
most  important  matter  are  not  dissimilar 
to  those  expressed  by  John  P.  Roche, 
whose  column  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  14,  1969, 
and  by  David  Lawrence,  whose  remarks 
appeared  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
November  17,  1969. 

It  is  a  fact  that  those  who  so  vocally 
oppose  our  distinguished  President  in  the 
streets  do  harm  to  the  honorable  objec- 
tives of  their  duly  elected  representatives 
in  their  quest  for  a  just  peace  and  the 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  free  world.  This  has 
been  most  effectively  expressed  by 
Messrs.  Roche  and  Lawrence.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  their  columns  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14,  1969] 

Importance  op  Nixon  Vnr  Speech  Lies  in 

Ettectiveness  Acainst  Hysteria 

(By  John  P.  Roche) 

Since  my  readers,  whether  favorable  or 
critical,  would  hardly  have  been  holding  their 
breath  awaiting  my  reaction  to  President 
Nixon's  Vietnam  address,  I  have  held  back 
comment  until  some  perspective  could  be 
established.  Needless  to  say,  I  thought  It  was 
a  flrst-rate  speech — serious,  frank,  and  di- 
rect. I  personally  could  have  spared  the  side 
shots  at  the  Johnson  administration,  but 
then  I  recall  that  in  the  early  60s  we  Demo- 
crats blamed  everything  but  bad  weather  on 
poor  Ike. 

What  was  Important  about  the  President's 
speech  was  its  effectiveness  in  countering  the 
poliUcs  of  hysteria  that  has  dominated  dis- 
cussions of  Vietnam  these  last  three  years. 
The     critics  of  the  war  managed  to  seize 


the  commanding  rhetorical  heights.  A  singu- 
larly talented  lot,  they  have  utilized  with 
devastating  effectivenesa  the  best  Madison 
Avenue  techniques.  We  got  the  political 
equivalent  of  cigarette  slogans — the  "Im- 
moral war,"  the  "corrupt  and  unrepresenta- 
tive Saigon  regime"  etc.  I  actually  heard  a 
radio  interview  a  while  back  which  began 
with  the  commentator  asking  "How  do  you 
Justify   this  vicious,   immoral  war?" 

Of  course,  what  disturbs  most  Americans 
about  the  war  Is  not  Its  alleged  Immorality. 
They  have  become  Increasingly  disturbed  by 
our  seeming  incapacity  to  win  It.  To  put  it 
differently,  a  substantial  majority  of  our 
people  became  convinced  that  the  United 
States  government  simply  didn't  know  what 
It  was  doing.  They  are  quite  aware,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  can- 
not humiliate  the  United  States.  Thus  they 
take  refuge  in  bitterness  and  Its  Siamese 
twin,  isolationism. 

It  Is  interesting  in  a  mordant  way  to 
watch  the  historical  growth  of  this  sense  of 
disillusionment.  The  Oallup  rating  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  handling  of  the  war  took  its 
first  massive  dip  at  the  time  of  the  Bud- 
dhist "riots"  In  the  spring  of  1966.  (I  put  riots 
in  quotes  because  I  witnessed  several  of  these 
events  and  I  have  seen  better  riots  on  any 
random  Saturday  night  in  South  Boston,  but 
the  American  Journalists  In  Saigon  really 
give  these  trivial  demonstrations  a  ride.) 

The  real  drop  In  confidence,  however,  came 
in  the  wake  of  the  Tet  offensive  in  January, 
1968.  In  military  terms,  Tet  was  a  shambles 
for  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  politically  It 
was  a  master  stroke.  Indeed,  I  argued  at  the 
time  that  this  was  its  purpose,  and  evidence 
that  has  come  In  since  confirms  this  Judg- 
ment. 

As  the  average  American  became  more  and 
more  convinced  his  government  was  the 
prisoner  of  events  rather  than  their  master, 
his  sense  of  rage  and  frustration  increased. 
Simultaneously,  the  crescendo  of  anti-war 
sentiment  went  over  the  rational  edge  Into 
the  abyss  of  hysterics.  And  because  the  ma- 
jority was  sullen  and  bitter,  the  antiwar 
militants  had  the  field  virtually  to  them- 
selves. 

But  what  seemed,  particularly  to  Euro- 
pean observers,  to  be  a  massive  antiwar 
movement  in  fact  had  two  components :  those 
who  were  antiwar  (a  quite  small  minority) 
and  those  who  were  opposed  to  losing  the 
•war.  In  political  terms,  the  first  priority  for 
those  supporting  the  war  had  been  to  divide 
these  two  segments.  We  tried  but  were  un- 
successful, largely  because  the  whole  energy 
of  the  Johnson  administration  was  devoted 
to  putting  out  the  fire,  to  coping  with  a 
savage,  resourceful  enemy  that  had  gotten 
the  Jump  on  us  In  1965.  This  Is  no  excuse — 
excuses  have  no  place  in  politics. 

What  President  Nixon  has  hopefully  ac- 
complished Is  precisely  the  correct  strategy. 
He  has  indicated  to  the  "silent  majority"  that 
our  government  Is  In  control  of  events,  that 
we  are  not  drifting  from  one  desperate  Im- 
provisation to  another  with  no  end  In  sight. 
If  his  analysis  of  the  fallings  of  his  predeces- 
sor seems  harsh,  his  courage  In  nailing  his 
colors  to  the  mast  must  be  admired  by  all 
those  wlio  feel  that  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam cannot  be  betrayed  without  fearful  Im- 
plications for  the  future  of  world  peace. 

I  Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Nov.  17,  1969] 
Who  Is  Prolonging  the  War? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  United  States  Is  militarily  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world.  Certainly  a  tiny 
country    like    North    Vietnam    would    never 
have  been  able  to  deprive  an  American  army 
of  victory  if  the  commanders  of  our  forces 
bad  been  permitted  to  use  military  strategy 
and  air  power  in  the  customary  ways. 
Who  Interfered  with  our  own  military  oper- 


ations? Who  In  this  country  prevented  our 
armed  services  from  using  their  maximum 
strength?  Who,  Indeed,  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  long  list  of  casualties? 
This  would  never  have  been  so  large  If  Amer- 
ican forces  had  been  authorized  to  employ 
the  military  means  necessary  to  attain  vic- 
tory. 

But  ever  since  we  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  there  have  been  pressures 
Inside  the  United  States.  These  have  been 
called  "political."  Basically  they  were  influ- 
ences which  catered  to  pacifist  elements  and 
sought  to  sway  the  uninformed  citizens  who 
never  really  knew  how  or  why  the  war  was 
being  lost. 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  who 
commanded  U.S.  ground  forces  In  Vietnam 
for  four  years  and  now  is  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  revealed  In  an  Interview  In  this 
magazine  on  Sept.  29,  1969,  some  of  the  frus- 
trations of  our  military  commanders.  He 
said: 

"One  of  the  Interesting  things  about  this 
war  is  that  responsibility  has  been  divided. 
I  had  the  U.S.  ground  war  in  the  South, 
Admiral  Sharpe  had  the  air  war  in  the 
North.  The  political,  psychological,  economic 
factors  Implicit  in  this  entire  equation  were 
vested  in  the  Ambassador  in  Saigon  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Also,  operations  were  con- 
ducted In  the  territory  of  an  ally  who  exer- 
cised sovereign  authority  .over  his  land  and 
his  people  and  control  of  his  troops. 

"No  U.S.  authority  short  of  the  President 
had  cognizance  over  the  entire  conflict. 
Therefore,  the  President  had  to  get  Into  all 
sorts  of  details.  And  he  had  many  pressures 
brought  to  bear  on  him — n\unerous  factors  to 
consider:  International  opinion,  domestic 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  military  situation. 
The  war  has  been  more  than  military.  I'm 
not  unaware  of  the  many  complex  factors 
that  had   to  be  considered." 

Psychological  warfare  Is  In  some  respects 
as  Important  as  military  operations.  The 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  are  filled 
with  pronouncements  from  persons,  Inside 
and  outside  of  Congress,  who  have  publicly 
denounced  the  foreign  policy  of  their  Gov- 
ernment m  the  middle  of  a  war. 

In  Hanoi,  everjrthlng  said  In  this  country 
Is  studied  carefully  day  by  day.  The  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Soviets  also  note  that  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  VMverlng  and 
apparently  Is  unwilling  to  pursue  the  war 
to  a  military  decision. 

When  President  Johnson  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  "anti-war"  elements  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  halt  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  In  the  hope  of  Initiating 
p>eace  negotiations,  the  enemy  was  sure  that 
the  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  within  the 
United  States  were  making  headway.  Hanoi 
concluded  that  It  was  Just  a  question  of 
time  before  America  would  have  to  acknowl- 
edge a  humiliating  defeat  and  withdraw  from 
Asia  altogether. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  the  United 
States  has  made  every  effort  to  get  a  con- 
structive peace  settlement.  But  North  Viet- 
nam has  refused  to  negotiate  meaningfully. 
Encouraged  no  doubt  by  both  Peking  and 
Moscow,  Hanoi  feels  that  It  needs  only  to 
wait  a  year  or  two  and  all  American  troops 
will  be  withdrawn.  Then  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment could  be  ousted  and  a  Communist- 
controlled  regime  would  take  over. 

Many  i>eople  in  America  think  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  a  remote  affair  and  that  the 
United  States  "has  no  business"  In  Asia.  This 
Is  an  erroneous  concept  because  the  under- 
lying Issues  can  make  the  difference  between 
world  war  and  world  peace. 

The  safety  of  nearly  every  covmtry — In  Asia, 
Europe  and  Latin  America — Is  at  stake  and 
will  be  threatened  If  Communism  achieves 
a  victory  in  Vietnam. 

Speeches  and  statements  being  made  day 
after  day  In  the  United  States  decrying  Amer- 
ican policy  are  giving  "aid  and  comfort"  to 
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the  Hanoi  OoTemment  and  are  prolonging 
the  war. 

The  demonstrations  by  so-called  "peace" 
groups  are  helping  to  prolong  the  war. 

The  carping  criticisms  by  politicians  who 
mistakenly  think  they  are  currying  favor  with 
the  public  are  also  prolonging  the  war. 

The  war  could  be  ended  honorably  by  the 
President  If  he  were  given  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  American  people. 

If  we  could  develop  right  now  a  united 
America,  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  would  be 
promptly  terminated.  We  could,  for  instance, 
announce  the  date  of  a  cease-fire.  If  It  were 
not  respected,  we  would  be  able  to  retaliate 
Immediately  with  maximum  military  jKJwer. 

When  the  enemy  becomes  convinced  that 
the  United  States  means  what  It  says  and 
that  the  dissenters  in  this  country  are  a  small 
minority,  peace  will  come  soon  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  might  well  avoid  World  War  m. 


WASHINGTON  TOURMOBILES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  prime  duties  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  is 
the  presentation  and  interpretation  of 
historic  and  cultural  points  of  interest 
within  the  Federal  Mall  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  National  Park  Service  envi- 
sioned a  shuttle  service  that  would  pro- 
vide transportation  to  points  of  interest 
on  the  Mall  and  also  offer  an  accurate, 
comprehensive  commentary  on  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

This  program  would  help  relieve  the 
critical  parking  situation  on  the  Mall, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  would  tell  of 
America's  heritage  to  people  from  all 
over  the  world.  From  its  inaugiu'ation 
date,  March  17,  1969,  to  the  present, 
more  than  350,000  visitors  have  been 
carried  by  Landmark's  Tourmobiles. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  National  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety is  planning  to  have  the  Tourmobiles 
include  the  Capitol  in  their  routes,  and 
I  join  that  organization  in  the  hope  that 
this  will  soon  be  a  reality.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  National 
Park  Service  are  to  be  commended  for 
creating  this  program,  as  is  Landmark 
Services  for  implementing  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  description  of 
the  tour,  and  the  schedules,  as  published 
In  the  Landmark  Services  pamphlet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SlOHTSXEINC     IN     WASHINGTON,     D.C. 

The  newest  way  to  enjoy  our  nation's  heri- 
tage Is  aboard  a  Landmark  Services  Tour- 
mobile  I 

Landmark  Services  offers  a  high  calibre, 
convenient  and  inexpensive  way  for  you  to 
see  the  shrines,  monuments,  and  historical 
points  of  Interest  that  are  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  To  make  your  trip  more  In- 
teresting and  meaningful,  a  si>eclally-tralned 
Landmark  Services  Narrator  will  be  aboard 
each  Tourmoblle  to  point  out  sights  of  in- 
terest, fill  In  the  historical  background,  and 
up-date  you  on  what  Is  happening  in  our 
government  today.  No  advance  planning  Is 
necessary. 

A  Tourmoblle  leaves  frequently  from  des- 
ignated stops — all  day — every  day.  Get  on 
and  off  as  many  times  as  you  like  at  no 
extra  charge.  Landmark  Services  shows  you 
Washington,  D.C.  the  easy,  enjoyable  way. 

TourmobUe  stops  %te  marked  Inside  this 
brochure.  Ilie  stops  are  designed  to  place 
you  within  easy  walking  distance  of  all  major 


points  of  Interest.  Don't  fight  the  congestion, 
just  leave  your  car  at  your  lodging  or  a 
nearby  commercial  parking  lot  (also  Indi- 
cated on  map) ,  or  take  a  bus  or  taxi  to  any 
Tourmoblle  stop. 

Landmark  Services  Tourmobiles  operate 
dally  except  Christmas  Day.  9:00  a.m.  to 
10:00  p.m.  (April  15th  thru  Labor  Day).  9:30 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  (Remainder  of  the  year). 

EAST     MALL    ROUTE    STOPS 

Smithsonian  Building. 
U.S.  Capitol  Area. 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 
Washington  Monument. 

WEST    MALL    EOUTE    STOPS 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
Jefferson  Memorial. 
Lincoln  Memorial. 
White  House. 
Washington  Monument. 

ALL   DAT    FARE 

Adults,  $1. 

Children  (2  through  11)   50  cents. 

Prices  and  hours  subject  to  change. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 
LAUNCHES  NATIONAL  VOTING 
RIGHTS  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
ability  and  right  of  the  women  of  the 
Nation  to  enter  into  the  i>olitical  arena 
on  an  equal  basis  with  men  was  first 
recognized  on  a  national  level  with  the 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  The  vanguard  of  this 
movement  was  the  National  Women  Suf- 
frage Association,  which  is  known  today 
as  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States. 

The  league's  various  actions  through- 
out the  years  have  dispelled  the  notion 
for  all  time  that  women  are  not  able  to 
participate  in  all  forms  of  political  ac- 
tivities. This  organization  has  provided, 
and  continues  to  provide,  a  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  American  public  through  its 
political  activities. 

Recently  I  received  an  aimoimcement 
from  the  League  of  Women  Voters  on  Its 
plan  to  make  1970  the  "year  of  the 
voter."  This  project,  I  feel,  typifies  the 
value  of  the  league  in  organizing  the 
citizenry  of  this  Nation  to  participate 
in  political  affairs.  I  wish  the  league  the 
best  in  its  worthwhile  effort  to  make 
1970  the  "year  of  the  voter." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  announcement 
entitled  "LWVUS  Launches  National 
Voting  Rights  Campaign"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

LWVUS  Launches  National  Voting  Rights 
Campaign 

With  the  Year  of  the  Voter  as  Its  theme, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.  to- 
day announced  that  It  will  spearhead  a  na- 
tional campaign  during  1970,  designed  to  em- 
phasize'the  franchise  as  the  basis  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  and  to  remove  the  remaining 
Inequities  In  the  nation's  electoral  system. 

"There  Is  still  much  unfinished  business 
before  we  can  reach  the  goal  of  full  partici- 
pation In  the  democratic  process,"  Mrs.  Bruce 
B.  Benson,  President  of  the  national  League, 
told  a  meeting  of  19  major  organizations  who 
were  asked  to  participate  In  the  drive. 

These  organizations,  and  many  other  na- 


tional and  local  groups  who  wlU  be  briefed 
on  the  Year  of  the  Voter  program,  are  being 
asked  to  "do  their  own  thing"  in  the  non- 
partisan effort.  "This  means,"  said  Mrs.  Ben- 
son, "that  those  who  are  concerned  during 
the  coming  year  with  strengthening  the 
franchise,  will  have  a  framework  In  which 
to  operate  more  effectively." 

The  League,  which  celebrates  Its  50th  an- 
niversary in  1970,  decided  to  launch  this  pub- 
lic service  activity  rather  than  spend  its  time 
on  "self-congratulatory  birthday  events." 
For  160,000  League  members  In  1,300  com- 
munities, the  Year  of  the  Voter  will  also  be 
an  opportunity  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  woman  suffrage  ( 19th  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution)  and  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Negrro  Suffrage  (15th  Amend- 
ment). 

The  Year  of  the  Voter  campaign  culmi- 
nates on  November  3,  1970,  when  34  senators, 
435  congressmen,  30  governors  and  thousands 
of  other  state  and  local  officials  will  be 
elected.  "If  public  and  private  groups  across 
the  country  support  this  effort,"  said  Mrs. 
Benson,  "we  can  have  the  largest  off-year 
election  turnout  In  history." 

A  special  year  of  the  voter  logotype  for  use 
during  the  anniversary  year,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  League  from  New  York 
graphics  designer  Beau  Gardner.  It  will  ap- 
pear on  publications,  letterheads,  postage- 
meter  dies,  newsletters  and  other  community 
print  media,  tv  spots  and  Leag^ue  Voter  Serv- 
ice materials  which  are  distributed  through- 
out the  U.S.  The  logotype  will  also  be  a  cen- 
tral visual  element  In  promotional  materials 
produced  specifically  for  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary, such  as  buttons,  bumper  stickers  and 
shopping  bags. 

"We  are  giving  the  logotype  and  back- 
ground," said  Mrs.  Benson,  "to  all  organiza- 
tions who  believe  that  the  right  to  vote  is 
the  cornerstone  of  American  democracy. 
Others  are  free  to  adopt  the  Year  of  the  Voter 
logo  as  their  own.  Since  Intentionally,  It 
embodies  no  visual  elements  Identifying  it 
with  the  League,  It  should  prove  effective  for 
a  variety  of  piu^oses  and  organizations. 

The  President,  members  of  Congress  and 
Governors  will  be  asked  to  consider  special 
Federal,  state  and  local  efforts  supporting 
the  Year  of  the  Voter;  and  the  cooperation 
of  business  and  labor  communities  will  also 
be  sought. 

Attending  today's  luncheon  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  Democratic  National  Committee, 
National  Governors  Conference,  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
National  Urban  League,  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House, 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  National  Council 
of  Churches,  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nal  B'rlth,  United  Auto  Workers,  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education  (AFL-CIO), 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.,  National 
Federation  of  Young  Republicans,  Washing- 
ton Home  Rule  Committee,  National  Student 
Association,  Public  Affairs  Council,  and  the 
Nation  YWCA. 


GOODELL  TO  OPPOSE  GRAND  JURY 
PRESENTMENT  POWER  ON  SEN- 
ATE FLOOR 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969,  to  the  Senate  floor. 

A  provision  of  the  bill  would  allow  the 
grand  jury,  on  majority  vote,  to  submit  a 
presentment  to  the  court,  first,  concern- 
ing noncriminal  misconduct,  nonfeasance 
or  neglect  in  office  by  a  public  officer  or 
employee  as  the  basis  for  a  recommen- 
dation of  removal  of  disciplinary  action, 
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or  second,  stating  that  after  investigation 
of  a  public  officer  or  employee  it  finds  no 
inlsconduct  or  neglect  in  office  by  him, 
provided  that  such  public  officer  or  em- 
ployee has  requested  the  submission  of 
such  presentment,  or  third,  proposing 
recommendations  for  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  administrative  action  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  based  upon  stated  findings. 

Such  a  presentment  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  court  who  will  approve  and  accept 
it  for  filing  only  if  the  above  require- 
ments are  met,  and  if  the  report  is  based 
on  facts  revealed  in  the  course  of  an  au- 
thorized investigation  and  is  supported 
by  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

A  presentment  concerning  noncrim- 
inal misconduct  of  a  public  official — first, 
above — can  be  accepted  only  If  the 
named  individual  had  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  grand 
Jury  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  present- 
ment. Any  other  presentment  must  not 
be  critical  of  a  named  Individual. 

The  proposal  also  offers  a  procedure 
by  which  a  public  official  may  file  an  an- 
swer to  a  presentment  critical  of  him.  as 
well  as  providing  machinery  for  an  ap- 
peal of  the  presentment.  At  the  appro- 
priate tiqje  the  U.S.  attorney  must  de- 
liver a  true  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
appropriate  agency  for  removal  or  disci- 
plinary action  against  the  named  indi- 
vidual, but  if  a  criminal  action  is  pend- 
ing the  court  may  seal  the  presentment 
until  the  matter  is  disposed  of. 

If  the  court  is  not  satisfied  that  sJl 
these  requirements  are  met,  it  may  direct 
that  additional  testimony  be  taken  be- 
fore the  same  grand  jury  or  it  may  direct 
that  the  presentment  shall  be  sealed  and 
not  be  filed  as  a  public  record.  Finally, 
this  section  defines  public  officer  or  em- 
ployee as  "any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  State  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  instnunentality  thereof." 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  causes  me 
grave  concern.  I  believe  it  to  be  unwise 
both  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law 
and  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

A  presentment  is  a  public  charge  of 
misconduct — not  involving  an  accusation 
of  criminal  conduct — which  carries  the 
importance  of  a  judicial  document,  but 
lacks  its  principal  attribute — the  right 
to  answer. 

It  is  frequently  confused  with  an  in- 
dictment, and  the  distinction  between 
the  two  is  usually  lost  on  the  public  at 
large. 

When  released  to  the  public  it  Inflicts 
Irremedial  injury  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  accused.  It  effectively  denies  him 
due  process  of  law  because  he  does  not 
have  a  proper  forum  to  respond  to  the 
charges. 

Admittedly  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate makes  an  attempt  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem by  providing  for  tlie  appearance  of 
the  accused  before  the  grand  jury.  It  also 
permits  him  to  file  a  report  in  reply  and 
to  appeal  if  necessary.  Yet,  there  is  sub- 
stantial doubt  as  to  the  practical  effec- 
tiveness of  these  "protections." 

The  proceedings  would  still  not  be 
adversarial  and  the  accused  official  ap- 
parently would  have  no  right  to  counsel 
before  the  grand  jury,  no  right  to  call 
witnesses  on  his  own  behalf,  and  no 


right  to  cross-examine  his  accusers. 
Thus  only  one  side  of  the  story  woifld  be 
effectively  presented — that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Historically,  a  potential  accused  who 
appeared  before  a  grand  jury  was  not 
afforded  these  rights  because  he  would 
later  enjoy  them  and  the  full  protection 
of  due  process  when  the  case  was  dis- 
posed of  on  the  merits  at  trial.  The  ac- 
cused named  in  a  presentment  does  not 
have  that  opportunity. 

The  provision  in  tiie  bill  allowing  for 
the  filing  of  a  report  by  the  accused  in 
answer  to  the  grand  jury's  report  would 
not  have  the  dignity  and  force  of  the 
quasi-judicial  condemnation  by  the 
jury;  it  would  be  considered  by  many  to 
be  merely  the  usual  denial. 

This  proposal  Is  directly  contrary  to 
existing  Federal  case  law  and  policy 
which  holds  that  the  traditional  function 
of  the  grand  jury  is  to  accuse  individuals 
of  crime  and  to  protect  the  innocent. 
Federal  law  also  authorizes  grand  juries 
to  perform  an  important  investigative 
fimction  by  aiding  the  Government  with 
its  power  of  subpena  in  complex,  crim- 
inal investigations  in  a  variety  of  areas, 
including  organized  crime  and  fraud,  but 
such  proceedings  are  conducted  in  secret 
and  its  findings  cannot  be  disclosed,  ex- 
cept insofar  as  an  indictment  is  returned. 

Illustrative  of  the  present  Federal  law 
which  holds  that  a  grand  jury  is  without 
power  to  issue  a  presentment  is  the  case 
of  Application  of  United  Electrical  Ra- 
dio and  Machine  Workers,  111  F.  Supp. 
858,  SDNY,  1953.  In  that  case,  a  Federal 
grand  jury  was  investigating  labor  un- 
ions whose  members  took  the  fifth 
amendment  in  answer  to  questions  con- 
cerning alleged  Communist  affiliation. 

The  grand  jury  rendered  a  present- 
ment detailing  these  facts  and  recom- 
mended to  the  NLRB  that  it  revoke  the 
certifications  of  the  unions,  and  to  the 
Congress  that  it  amend  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  The  grand  jury  indicted  no  one, 
saying  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient. 

While  the  report  did  not  specifically 
mention  anyone,  the  names  of  certain 
individuals  were  "leaked"  to  the  press  by 
the  foreman  and  prosecutor.  In  a  very 
forceful  opinion,  the  court  ordered  the 
report  expunged.  The  function  of  the 
grand  jury,  the  court  said,  is.  first,  to 
accuse,  and  second,  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent. Such  a  report  is  not  permissible, 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  grand  jury, 
and  deprives  the  individual  of  the  right 
to  defend  himself. 

The  grand  jury  being  an  appendage  of 
the  court,  such  a  report  is  an  abuse  of 
the  constitutional  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  The  court  then  observed 
that  once  the  grand  jury  determines 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  indict: 

It  may  not  then  issue  a  report  based  upon 
information  derived  during  the  course  of  its 
secretive  Inquiry,  directed  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  which  touches  upon 
matters  within  their  exclusive  authority.  The 
grand  Jurors,  like  the  members  of  the  ju- 
diciary, are  not  accountable  to  an  electorate. 
Their  hearings,  being  secret,  are  not  amend- 
able to  informed  evaluation  by  the  public 
and  are  unsulted  to  make  the  determina- 
tions which  our  Constitution  has  allotted 
to  the  executive  and  the  legislative.  (Ill  F. 
Supp  at  pp.  864-865) 


The  great  weight  of  authority  Is  that 
such  presentments  exceed  the  power  of 
the  grand  jury.  111  P.  Supp.  at  page  866, 
citing  numerous  authorities.  While  many 
State  courts  have  allowed  general  pre- 
sentments which  do  not  single  out  indi- 
viduals, they  have  uniformly  condemned 
specific  censure  by  the  grand  jury,  the 
same,  at  pages  867-868  citing  cases  and 
authorities. 

The  court  recognized  that  it  was  not 
dealing  with  presentments  of  a  general 
nature  touching  on  conditions  in  the 
community.  This  type  presentment  may 
serve  a  valuable  function  and  may  not 
be  amendable  to  challenge,  the  same  at 
page  869. 

Finally,  the  court  stated  that  the  dis- 
closure of  the  presentment  and  of  the 
names  of  the  Individuals  Involved  vio- 
lated rule  6(e),  Fed.  Rules  Crim.  Proc.. 
regardless  if  the  disclosure  be  considered 
as  unofficial  acts  of  individuals  or  as  an 
official  act  of  the  grand  jury  as  a  body: 

In  sum,  constitutional  considerations,  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  persua- 
sive State  authority,  public  and  private  in- 
terest, lead  me  to  hold,  as  I  do,  that  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  report  in  question  was  ( 1 )  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  (2)  was  in 
violation  of  the  secrecy  requirement."  (Id. 
at  p.  869)  (Emphasis  supplied) 

The  provision  also  raises  another  seri- 
ous constitutional  issue,  in  addition  to 
the  question  of  the  due  process  rights  of 
the  accused. 

A  Federal  grand  jury's  report  against 
local  and  State  officials  is  a  clear  in- 
trusion into  local  matters  if  no  Federal 
law  has  been  violated.  It  may  represent 
an  unconstitutional  infringement  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

This  problem — a  Federal  grand  jury 
reporting  on  noncriminal  conduct  of 
State  officials — appeared  in  the  case  of 
In  re  Petition  for  Disclosure  of  Evidence 
Before  Oct.  1959  Grand  Jury,  184  F.  Supp. 
38  (ED  Va.,  1960).  Here,  the  grand  jury 
was  told  to  only  indict  or  ignore  the  indi- 
viduals under  investigation. 

Instead,  the  grand  jury  said  that  al- 
though it  did  not  have  enough  evidence 
to  indict,  the  evidence  they  did  have  on 
named  State  and  local  officials  was  re- 
quested to  be  sent  to  the  city  mayor  and 
State  Governor. 

The  court,  on  motion  to  expunge,  said 
that  although  the  grand  jury  felt  "mor- 
ally compelled"  to  bring  a  serious  issue 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  it 
should  only  have  asked  that  the  evidence 
be  turned  over  to  local  officials  without 
saying  more. 

The  court  felt  that,  first,  the  tenor  or 
purport  should  not  have  been  made 
known  since  it  violated  the  secrecy  of  the 
grand  jury  proceedings,  and  second,  it 
was  an  infringement  upon  the  provinces 
of  State  and  local  governments.  It  is  of 
note  here  that  the  city  wanted  the  evi- 
dence for  administrative  disciplinary  ac- 
tion only,  while  the  State  wanted  the 
evidence  for  criminal  prosecution  pur- 
poses. 

Rule  6(e),  the  court  continued,  in  re- 
ferring to  "preliminary  to  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Judicial  proceeding"  did  not 
refer  just  to  Federal  proceedings  but  to 
State  proceedings  as  well. 

In  this  light,  the  court  expunged  every- 
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thing  except  the  recommendation  that 
the  evidence  be  forwarded.  Accordingly, 
the  State  was  able  to  have  access  to  the 
evidence  but  only  after  the  Federal  prose- 
cution was  terminated  and  then  only  for 
the  purpose  of  an  independent  inquiry 
rather  than  as  evidence  itself. 

The  court  maide  a  final  and  appropriate 
observation  that  since  rule  6(e)  does  not 
apply  to  witnesses  themselves,  the  State 
if  it  desired — and  it  is  only  their  province 
to  decide — could  call  these  witnesses  be- 
fore its  own  grand  jury. 

Another  case  highlighting  the  juris- 
dictional issue  is  In  the  Matter  of  The 
Report  of  the  Grand  Jury,  4  U.S.  DC 
Hawaii  780  (1911).  In  an  investigation 
of  two  teachers  regarding  immoral  prac- 
tices in  a  local  high  school,  the  Federal 
grand  jury  found  no  facts  upon  which  to 
base  an  indictment  but  contrary  to  the 
court's  Instructions  filed  a  presentment 
condemning  the  witness'  failure  to  testify 
and  concluded  by  sajring  the  teachers 
were  unfit  to  teach. 

Observing  that  there  is  no  question  of 
the  worthy  motives  or  good  faith  of  the 
grand  jurors,  the  court  expunged  the  re- 
port on  the  grounds  it,  first,  violated  the 
secrecy  of  the  grand  jury,  and  second, 
commented  on  matters  outside  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court. 

Supporters  of  this  provision  argue  that 
the  National  Crime  Commission  appoint- 
ed by  President  Johnson  recommended 
that  Federal  grand  juries  be  authorized 
to  issue  such  reports. 

Its  task  force  report  on  organized 
crime,  however,  does  not  support  or  go  as 
far  as  the  proposed  bill.  The  report 
merely  states — at  page  16 — that  "when 


our  people  severe  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

One  of  the  fine  communities  of  our 
State,  some  30  miles  distant  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  Tooele.  It  is  located  in 
the  valley  west  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
and  is  generally  considered  to  be  in  the 
wide  open  spaces.  But  smog  has  come 
to  Tooele.  The  Tooele  Transcript,  pub- 
lished in  that  city,  has  set  forth  in  an 
editorial  the  problems  that  confront  us 
as  the  result  of  air  pollution.  I  commend 
the  Transcript  for  its  alertness  and  f orth- 
rightness  in  calling  attention  to  this 
problem  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
|Prom  the  Tooele  (Utah)  Transcript,  Dec.  5, 

1969] 
Smog  Causes  a  Bite  With  a  Deep  Breath 

There's  a  bite  to  the  air  we  breathe  these 
days  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  Tooele's  val- 
leys and  hlUs  Is  hidden  by  a  cloud  of  smoke 
that  spills  around  the  point  of  the  mountain 
into  our  area. 

Air  poUution  control  la  no  longer  some- 
thing for  health  officials  only  to  worry  about. 
Atmospheric  conditions  over  the  last  couple 
of  weelcs  have  clearly  shown  it  to  be  a  prob- 
lem of  concern  to  every  citizen. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  pointed 
up  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  Some 
drug  stores  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  have 
reported  an  increase  in  sales  of  drugs  for 
respiratory  ailments.  A  rash  of  traffic  ac- 
cidents have  been  reported,  and  Wednesday 
an  $850,000  jet  aircraft  crashed  and  burned. 
These  accidents  may  have  been  related  to 
poor  visibility  because  of  the  smog. 

The  time  has  come  for  residents  of  this 
area  to  let  authorities  and  those  who  may 


explored  and  solutions  sought.  And  the  pub- 
lic should  be  Informed  of  every  action  taken. 


a   grand  Jury   terminates,   it  should  h^  be  contributing  to  the  contamination  know 


permitted  by  law  to  file  public  reports  re- 
garding organized  crime  conditions  in 
1  the  community." 

|C  The  recommendation  restricts  the  use 

of  a  report  to  organized  crime  conditions 
only,  and  In  a  presumably  general  con- 
text, without  naming  specific  Individuals. 

The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1969  contains  many  useful  provisions 
which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  law 
enforcement  ofScials  to  cope  with  the 
powerful,  resourceful  and  elusive  orga- 
nized criminal  elements  that  pose  such 
a  serious  threat  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  will  support  these  provisions. 

I  cannot,  however,  support  those  por- 
tions of  the  bill  which  relate  to  grand 
jury  reports.  They  represent  a  serious 
erosion  upon  individual  liberties — long 
protected  in  the  Federal  system— of 
those  suspected  of  serious  wrongdoing.  I 
shall  therefore  introduce  an  amendment 
to  strike  these  provisions  from  the  bill  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  for  the 
support  of  my  colleague?  in  this  effort. 


POLLUTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  I  have  been  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  polluting  our  en- 
vironment In  the  United  States.  Our 
waters  are  polluted,  our  skies  are  pol- 
luted, and  solid  wastes  dot  the  land- 
scape. Even  In  the  beautiful  State  of 
Utah,  which  I  represent,  we  have  water 
and  air  pollution  which  Is  creating  for 


that  they  want  something  done  to  stem  the 
problem. 

Because  automobiles  are  one  of  the  ma- 
jor causes  of  air  pollution  It  should  be 
made  Illegal  for  buyers  of  new  cars  to  re- 
move exhaust  control  devices.  Periodic  In- 
spection and  a  system  of  fines  could  Insure 
that  the  devices  would  be  kept  In  operating 
condition.  Hydro-carbons  In  the  form  of 
unburned  fuels  are  the  principle  offenders 
here. 

Such  devices  do  add  to  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing a  vehicle,  but  the  last  few  days  have 
shown  that  not  using  them  costs  in  other 
ways. 

Tooele  City  officials  should  accelerate  their 
search  for  an  adequate  garbage  dump  and 
bring  an  end  to  the  burning  of  refuse. 

Emissions  from  Kennecott  Copper  Cor- 
poration operations  are  clearly  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  air  pollution  in  this  area. 
Perhaps  as  much  as  300  tons  of  sulphurous 
fumes  escape  into  the  air  each  day  from 
Kennecott  plants.  Most  of  this  is  in  the 
form  of  sulphur-dioxide  or  sulphur-trioxlde. 

Sulphur- trloxlde  Is  not  particularly 
harmful.  It  Just  fogs  up  the  place.  But  sul- 
phur-dioxide Is  harmful  when  inhaled.  It 
causes  a  chemical  reaction  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  which  forms  sulphuric  acid.  This  is 
what  has  caused  the  burning  sensation  often 
felt  In  recent  days. 

Kennecott  officials  and  officials  of  other 
industries  have  stated  that  effluents  from 
their  plants  are  of  great  concern  to  them. 
What  the  public  wants  to  know  Is  what  Is 
being  done  to  reduce  them.  Maybe  these 
companies — including  the  smelter  near 
Tooele — are  doing  all  they  can  do  and  they 
must  be  given  credit  for  what  has  been 
accomplished.  But  every  area  where  pos- 
sible contamination  may  originate  must  be 


A  GIANT  IS  LEAVING  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Nation's  Business  con- 
tains an  excellent  and  deserved  tribute 
to  our  friend  and  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 

John  Williams  always  merits  our  deep- 
est respect  and  attention,  but  his  efforts 
in  the  last  few  weeks  have  truly  been 
gargantuan.  He  has  detected  and  helped 
to  correct  innumerable  fiaws  in  the  tax 
bill.  He  has  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  day  after  day,  defending  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  serving  as  a  beacon  and 
a  guide  for  many  of  his  less  fiscjfl-minded 
colleagues.  Seldom  has  he  deserved  our 
praise  more  than  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  this  lengthy  and 
complex  tax  proposal. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  take  par- 
ticular pleasure  In  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  article  entitled  "A  Giant  Is 
Leaving  the  Senate." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Oiant  Is  Leaving  the  Senate 

When  John  J.  Williams  decided  in  1946  he 
wanted  to  run  for  the  17.3.  Senate,  he  was 
a  small  town  Delaware  feed  grain  merchant 
without  political  experience,  a  following  or 
connections  in  his  party's  state  organlzatlcn. 

"I  couldn't  use  that  old  line  about  my 
friends  urging  me  to  run,"  be  recalls  can- 
didly. "I  don't  remember  anybody  ever  asking 
me.  In  fact,  most  of  my  friends  thought  It 
was  a  pretty  farfetched  idea." 

And  the  assumption  by  a  42-year-old  novice 
that  he  could  enter  state  politics  at  the  top 
certainly  didn't  sit  weU  with  Delaware's  Re- 
publican leaders. 

"I  had  never  met  the  state  chairman,"  Mr. 
Williams  says.  "He  was  a  little  peeved  that 
someone  would  be  so  brash  as  to  announce 
a  Senate  candidacy  without  talking  to  him. 
But  I  went  Into  It  on  the  principle  a  man 
has  a  right  to  seek  office  In  this  country 
without  the  consent  of  anybody." 

Most  politicians,  when  asked  why  they  pur- 
sue public  office,  come  up  with  high-flown 
answers  about  service  to  nation  and  man- 
kind, etc.  John  WlUlams'  explanation  is  far 
more  direct:  "I  thought  I'd  like  to  try  It 
and  I  did." 

"Oh,  I'd  been  pretty  concerned  as  a  busi- 
nessman about  the  trend  In  the  coimtry  to- 
ward too  much  centralization  of  power  In 
Washington,"  he  adds.  "But  I  didn't  have 
any  great,  noble  drive." 

Drive  or  no  drive,  he  began  traveling 
around  the  state,  working  long,  gruelling 
days,  to  make  himself  and  his  views  known. 

Veteran  Delaware  Republicans,  anticipat- 
ing a  Democratic  victory,  had  shied  away 
from  making  their  party's  Senate  race.  By  the 
time  they  sensed  that  a  Democratic  success 
might  not  be  Inevitable  after  all,  that  the 
national  mood  was  for  a  change  after  the 
long  Depression  and  war  years,  Mr.  Williams 
was  weU  ahead  for  the  nomination. 

He  went  on  to  defeat  the  Democratic  In- 
cumbent by  nearly  12,000  votes  out  of  113,500 
cast. 

Sen.  WUliams  had  entered  the  feed  grain 
business  with  his  brothers  immediately  after 
finishing  high  school  and  leaving  the  family 
farm.  Now,  a  brother  took  over  responsibility 
for  the  store. 

"There  was  nothing  big  about  It,  but  we 
made  a  living,"  the  Senator  recalls.  "He  did 
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all  right  after  I  left,  so  I  guess  I  wasnt  as 
important  as  I  thought  I  was." 

INTO  THE  BIG  TIKK 

In  Washington,  the  political  novice  and 
small  businessman,  lacking  a  college  educa- 
tion and  possessing  a  speaking  style  that 
ranged  from  an  almost  inaudible  whisper  to  a 
rasp.  Joined  a  body  composed  mostly  of 
lawyers  or  professional  men — men  long  on 
political  experience,  on  education,  on  knowl- 
edge of  big  business  and  finance,  and  on 
dramatic  oratory. 

But  it  was  the  grain  merchant  from  Mills- 
boro,  Del.,  who  was  to  rock  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration with  disclosures  of  staggering 
corruption  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  elsewhere  In  government,  who  was  to 
assail  the  conduct  of  Sherman  Adams  In 
another  Administration  and  was  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  Bobby  Baker  In  still 
another.  And  John  Williams'  grasp  of  high- 
level  economics  and  tax  policies  acquired 
through  long,  hard  work  and  study,  was  a 
major  factor  In  forcing  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
surrender  and  accept  spending  limits  In  re- 
turn for  Congressional  passage  of  the  10  per 
cent  Income  tax  surcharge. 

Now,  at  65,  Sen.  Williams  has  announced 
he  will  retire  when  his  present  term  ends  in 
1970.  He  is  approaching  the  final  year  of  his 
Senate  days,  working  and  fighting  as  hard  as 
ever  for  causes  he  has  championed  from  the 
moment  he  arrived — honesty,  efficiency,  and 
economy  in  government. 

He  has  earned  a  title  given  few  others 
in  the  nation's  history:  "The  conscience  of 
the  Senate." 

In  the  late  1940's,  information  came  to 
Sen.  Williams  of  graft  In  key  federal  tax  of- 
fices across  the  country.  He  began  digging, 
but,  in  his  unflagging  Insistence  on  accuracy 
and  fairness,  it  would  be  more  than  two 
years  before  be  made  his  first  speech  on  the 
subject. 

The  trail  led  slowly  but  Inexorably  from 
lesser  lights  in  regional  offices  to  the  highest 
echelons  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  White  House  Itself. 
Besignatlons,  Indictments  and  convictions 
followed. 

But  party  lines  play  no  role  In  Sen.  Wil- 
liams' outlook  on  governmental  ethics. 

Sherman  Adams,  known  as  the  "assistant 
president"  during  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
trations, came  under  fire  in  1958  for  accept- 
ing gifts,  including  a  $2,400  rug,  from  an  In- 
dustrialist having  problems  with  government 
agencies.  Sen.  Williams  was  as  outspoken  as 
he  had  been  when  a  Democrat  was  In  the 
White  House.  "There  can  be  but  one  code 
of  ethics  for  public  officials,"  he  told  the 
Senate. 

"I  condemned  the  deep  freezes,"  he  said  In 
a  reference  to  a  famous  gift  to  a  TTuman 
aide,  "and  I  will  not  defend  the  rugs  now." 

ENTEB   THE    AAKXR   CASS 

It  was  a  brief,  newspaper  account  of  a  civil 
■ult  that  launched  the  Senator  on  one  of  the 
best-known  of  bis  many  battles  against  cor- 
ruption in  government.  A  disgruntled  owner 
of  a  vending  machine  company  had  filed  suit 
against  Robert  O.  "Bobby"  Baker,  secretary 
to  the  Democratic  Senate  majority.  The 
owner  said  be  bad  paid  Baker  for  help  in 
obtaining  a  contract  that  went  somewhere 
else. 

"I  wasn't  interested  In  where  any  contract 
went,"  Sen.  WilUams  recalls,  "but  I  did  want 
to  know  why  a  Senate  employee  was  being 
paid  to  get  somebody  a  contract." 

He  began  digging  Into  the  affairs  of  Baker, 
the  ex-page  who  had  risen  to  the  Infiuentlal 
secretary's  post  under  the  patronage  of  the 
majority  leader  at  the  time.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son of  Texas.  The  Delaware  Senator  wanted 
to  know  whether  Baker  had  used  the  Job  to 
further  what  turned  out  to  be  extensive,  out- 
side business  Interests. 

"It  Just  descended  like  an  avalanche,"  Sen. 
Williams  says.  "In  a  short  period  of  time  I 
had  developed  enough  information  that  I  was 
convinced  something  was  bad." 


He  took  It  to  Senate  leaden,  suggesting 
a  meeUng  with  Baker.  "I  want«l  to  outline 
the  things  that  bothered  me  and  Baker  could 
respond.  Then  I — and  they — could  evaluate 
his  responses."  Baker  could  not  be  reached 
for  an  initial  meeting. 

A  second  meeting  was  arranged  after  a  firm 
pledge  from  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  Mr.  John- 
son's successor  as  majority  leader,  that  Baker 
would  be  there.  But  Sen.  Mansfield  arrive 
alone,  downcast.  Baker  had  resigned. 

"We  can't  stop  here,"  Sen.  WUUams  com- 
mented. He  insisted  on  the  full-scale  Investi- 
gation that  led  to  Baker's  conviction  of  in- 
come tax  evasion,  theft  and  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  federal  government.  The  shock 
waves  set  Into  motion  by  the  Baker  case 
launched  a  new  era  of  concern  on  Capitol  Hill 
about  standards  of  conduct  expected  for 
Congressional  members  and  staffs. 

The  Senate  adopted  a  code  of  ethics  pro- 
viding for  a  combination  of  public  and  pri- 
vate reports  on  financial  Interests.  Sen.  Wil- 
liams says  that  development  was  "a  giant 
step  forward."  but  more  should  be  done. 
"it's  how  you  cot  it" 

He  advocates  establishment  of  procedures, 
with  proper  saf^uards,  for  evaluating  Con- 
gressional Income  tax  returns  when  doubts 
arise.  He  sees  little  value  In  a  proposal 
pressed  frequently  by  Senate  liberals  to  re- 
quire public  disclosure  of  financial  holdings 
as  of  a  given  date  each  year. 

"It's  not  what  you  own,  it's  how  you  got 
it,"  the  Senator  says.  "The  tax  return  is  the 
key." 

Sen.  Williams  has  been  constantly  at  work 
on  issues  less-publlclzed  than  Capitol  Hill 
ethics. 

He  has  clashed  with  government  officials 
repeatedly  as  he  has  issued  well-documented 
broadsides  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  hous- 
ing, agriculture,  pubUc  works,  welfare  and 
many  other  programs. 

A  mark  of  the  fairness  that  has  won  him 
high  praise  from  other  Senators  In  both 
parties  in  his  unfailing  practice  of  giving 
advance  notice  to  anyone  he  intends  to  talk 
about  in  connection  with  inefficiency  or  dis- 
honesty. 

The  accomplishment  Sen.  Williams  ranks 
as  the  high  point  of  his  career  as  a  legislator 
was  the  passage  In  1968  of  the  UU  making 
spending  cuts  the  price  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration had  to  pay  for  approval  of  the  10 
per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge. 

"I'm  certainly  not  proud  to  have  a  tax  at- 
tached to  my  name,"  says  Sen.  Williams,  co- 
author of  the  bill.  But  he  seen  a  far  more 
overriding  consideration:  "I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  if  Congress  had  not  acted  on 
both  taxes  and  spending — they  had  to  be  tied 
together — ^the  American  dollar  would  be  gone 
today." 

He  adds  a  cautionary  note:  "We're  not  out 
of  the  woods  yet.  Merely  raising  taxes  and 
putting  the  money  Into  the  government 
spending  stream  further  aggravates  the  situ- 
ation." 

Conceding  that  spending  limit  loopholes 
later  eroded  the  Impact  of  the  original  bill. 
Sen.  Williams  says  that's  why  he  fought  all 
the  harder  In  1969  not  only  for  greater  cuts 
but  for  Ironclad  assurances  they  will  be 
made. 

NOBODY'S   PXXFKCT 

Looking  back  over  his  years  in  the  Senate, 
would  he  have  done  anythiikg  differently? 

"Oh,  goodness,  yes,"  he  responds  quickly 
with  a  smile.  "You  make  a  lot  of  mistakes. 
I  often  wonder  what  I  was  thinking  about 
on  some  of  them." 

(His  candor  once  threw  off  a  Democratic 
opponent  who  declaimed  from  a  campaign 
platform  that  he  Just  couldn't  understand 
how  Sen.  Williams  had  voted  the  way  he  did 
on  a  certain  Issue.  The  Senator's  reply:  "I 
don't  understand  why  I  voted  that  way 
either.  At  the  time  it  seemed  to  be  the  right 
thing  to  do — but  it  wasnt.") 

One  place  where  Sen.  Williams  will  leave 
no  mark  after  24  years  In  the  nation's  capital 


Is  the  party-going  scene  ^[^ilch  many  of  his 
colleagues  frequent.  While  his  mall  Is  heavy 
with  the  Invitations  that^l  Senators — par- 
ticularly senior  members — receive  to  eock- 
taU  parties,  illnners,  receptions,  diplomatic 
functions  and  the  like,  he  nnij  attends  any 
of  them. 

He  lives  quietly  In  Washington  through- 
out the  week  and  spends  his  weekends  In 
Delaware,  often  at  favorite  hunting  or  fish- 
ing sites. 

The  WllUamses  have  a  daughter  and  three 
grandchildren.  When  he  came  to  the  Senate. 
Sen.  Williams  boasted  of  being  "the  youngest 
grandfather"  in  the  membership.  The  pas- 
sage of  time  has  enabled  him  to  escalate  to 
the  claim  of  being  "the  youngest  great- 
grandfather In  the  Senate." 

His  decision  to  retire  was  made  in  charac- 
teristically direct  fashion — be  cited  bis  long- 
held  view  that  no  Senator  should  embark  on 
a  new  term  after  66. 

The  Senator  has  no  specific  plans  for  re- 
tirement years — that  feed  grain  business  no 
longer  is  In  the  family — but  guarantees,  "I'm 
not  going  home  and  prop  my  feet  up.  I'm 
not  |>  'ng  to  lose  Interest." 

He't,  concerned  about  the  nation's  future, 
and  holds  that  violence  and  anarchy,  on  cam- 
pus or  city  street,  "cannot  be  defended  or 
tolerated  and  must  be  dealt  with  affirma- 
tively." 

At  the  same  time,  he  adds,  "we  adults  have 
to  recognize  that,  as  we  start  to  correct  the 
situation,  we  have  to  look  at  our  own  houses. 

"When  men  holding  high  positions  of  trust 
betray  that  trust,  we  are  creating  in  the 
minds  of  young  people  an  element  of  doubt 
about  the  moral  standards  we  are  following 
ourselves  and  are  asking  them  to  follow." 
RESFCcrrui,  oppoemoN 

John  Williams  is  a  conservative  by  any- 
body's yardstick. 

But  it  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  lib- 
eral Democrats,  WUliam  Proxmlre  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  said  of  him: 

"I  feel  he  is  the  one  member  of  this  body 
who  is  its  most  able  sentinel.  I  hope  .  .  . 
that  this  remarkable  man  will  reconsider  his 
decision  to  retire." 

And  another  Democrat,  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield,  summed  up  Sen.  Williams'  career 
In  a  fashion  that  will  draw  little  dissent  from 
those  who  have  followed  it: 

"He  has  been  a  giant  and  his  departure 
from  the  Senate  will  leave  a  void  that  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  fill." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
occasion  to  read  that  article,  and  I 
wanted  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 
also.  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  having 
d<Hie  so. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  for  11  years  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  know  of  no  member  of  that  com- 
mittee who  is  more  knowledgeable,  more 
sincere,  or  more  dedicated  in  the  field  of 
taxes  and  other  matters  over  which  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  jurisdiction. 
His  retirement  from  the  Senate  at  the 
completion  of  his  term  will  be  a  tragic 
loss  to  this  body  and  a  tragic  loss  to  our 
country. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  commending  the  serrices  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Gefuvia,  for  wbom  we  all 
have  great  respect.  His  very  kind  and  ap- 
propriate remarks  are  most  welcome. 
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THE  RACE  TO  SAVE  THE  COUNTRY'S 
CAPACITY  FOR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled,  "U.S. 
Leaders  Engage  in  Race  To  Save  Capac- 
ity for  Defense,"  written  by  Mr.  William 
S.  White. 

The  article,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Saturday,  November  29,  1969, 
concerns  what  Mr.  White  calls  "the 
grisly  allegations  that  American  troops 
murdered  109  civilians  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  village  some  18  months  ago." 

Mr.  White  states  his  fear  that  this  in- 
cident may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  "de- 
nuding the  Nation  of  the  power  to  defend 
peace  with  justice." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Leaders  Engaged  in  Race  To  Save  Ca- 
pacity FOR  Defense 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  Nixon  administration,  the  highest  of- 
ficers of  our  armed  services  and  the  leaders 
in  Congress  on  military  affairs  are  all  now 
engaged  in  a  desperate  race  with  time  and 
fate  to  save  this  country's  whole  basic  ca- 
pacity for  national  defense. 

This  is  the  crucial  meaning  of  President 
Nixon's  sudden  decision  to  renounce  any  use 
by  the  Unted  States  of  bacteriological  weap- 
ons in  any  circumstances  and  to  bring  to 
life  a  long-moribund  international  accord 
of  1925  that  would  pledge  its  signers  against 
any  first-strike  use  of  poison  gas. 

That  the  President's  action  is  substantially 
important  in  its  own  right  is,  of  course,  ob- 
vious and  undeniable.  Still,  to  keep  the  thing 
In  perspective  it  must  be  added,  first,  that 
the  United  States  never  intended  to  use 
germ  warfare  and,  second,  that  gas  as  an 
effective  weapon  has.  In  fact,  been  outmoded 
and  essentially  irrelevant  since  World  War  I. 
Moreover,  no  informed  man  in  Washington 
can  doubt  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  moved  to  un- 
dertake these  dramatic  commitments  by 
considerations  not  solely  confined  to  their 
own  merits. 

He  was  motivated  a«  well,  in  this  colum- 
nist's understanding,  by  a  most  urgent  need 
to  help  still  the  open-ended  antlmilltary 
clamor  arising  from  the  grisly  allegations 
that  American  troops  murdered  109  civilians 
in  a  South  Vietnamese  village  some  18 
months  ago. 

For  these  frightful  charges — and  all  should 
withhold  final  judgment  upon  them  until 
the  sworn  processes  of  Justice  have  run  their 
full  course — have  inflicted  upon  the  entire 
American  military  establishment  the  most 
destructive  psychological  wounds  it  has  ever 
known.  For  they  have  cropped  up  as  an  ugly 
climax  to  what  was  already  a  campaign  of 
unexampled  vehemence  within  the  largely 
pacifist-minded  new  left  to  discredit  the 
very  concept  of  using,  or  even  having,  mili- 
tary force  In  the  contemporary  world. 

Already,  too,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
collegiate  young  men  had  been  openly  de- 
meaning military  service  Itself,  often  from 
the  sanctuaries  of  personal  exemption  from 
the  draft.  Already,  too,  American  oflScers  who 
had  repeatedly  put  their  lives  on  the  line  in 
this  coimtry's  defense  had  been  regularly 
undergoing  from  New  Left  senators  a  form 
of  hostility  and  contempt  never  before  seen 
in  our  national  life. 

Now,  the  stories  of  the  horror  of  that  ham- 
let In  Vietnam  have  set  off  a  public  revul- 
sion that  Is  entirely  imderstandable — but 
which  In  the  high  emotionalism  of  these  cur- 
rent days  could  readily  be  carried  beyond 
all  reason  and  into  a  spirit  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  very  existence  of  an  adequate  de- 
fense structure. 


Thus  it  la  that  if  these  stories  turn  out  to 
be  indeed  true,  the  men  responsible  will  have 
done  the  honorable  profession  of  American 
arms  incomparably  more  harm  than  any 
Benedict  Arnold  ever  did. 

The  most  far-out  of  the  peace-at-any- 
price  forces,  here  and  abroad,  have  Instantly 
and  predictably  seized  upon  these  unthink- 
able allegations  as  somehow  proving  that  the 
entire  American  policy  of  assisting  a  tor- 
tured and  invaded  South  Vietnam  is  at  best 
futile  and  at  worst  actively  evil.  There  Is  no 
logic  here — but  there  Is  passion  in  plenty. 

They  cry  out  In  the  American  Senate  and 
they  march  and  "demonstrate"  in  London 
and  elsewhere  against  the  interests  of  a  whole 
country,  a  whole  people  and  a  whole  Army 
whose  true  record  In  Its  totality  has  been  one 
of  gallantry  and  self-acrifice.  "They  do  not  cry 
out,  they  do  not  "march,"  here  or  elsewhere, 
against  the  wholly  confirmed  murder  of 
countless  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  by  the  Communists. 

Now,  this  is  not  said  to  condone,  by  so 
much  as  a  chemical  trace  of  excuse-making, 
what  on  tirst  information  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  province  of  Quang  Ngai.  For  It 
is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  no  amount 
of  Communist  savagery  can  Justify  savagery 
on  our  side.  And  yet  it  will  be  the  saddest 
day  in  our  national  story  if  this  dreadful 
episode  should  become  the  excuse  and  the 
vehicle  for  denuding  this  nation  of  the  power 
to  defend  peace  with  Justice.  This  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  now. 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  PRETRIAL 
DETENTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  of 
preventive  detention  has  evoked  wide  edi- 
torial comment  since  the  introduction  of 
the  administration's  proposal,  embodied 
in  S.  2600,  that  supposedly  dangerous 
defendants  be  imprisoned  for  60  days 
prior  to  trial. 

Two  of  the  most  penetrating  editorials 
have  been  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  one  on  July  16,  just  after  S.  2600 
was  introduced;  the  other  on  November 
26.  These  editorials  quite  correctly  em- 
phasize the  important,  underlying  fact 
that  the  clearly  constitutional,  as  well  as 
practical,  solution  to  the  problem  of 
crime  on  bail  is  speedy  trial  rather  than 
preventive  detention. 

As  the  earlier  editorial  appropriately 
points  out,  the  trial  of  any  criminal  sus- 
pect believed  dangerous  can  be  accel- 
erated while  we  pursue  the  long-range 
goal  of  major  court  reform  so  necessary 
in  guaranteeing  speedy  trial  for  all.  It 
also  properly  suggests  that  prison  re- 
form must  accompany  court  reform.  Our 
jails  and  prisons  are  plagued  by  prob- 
lems of  assaults,  narcotics,  and  homo- 
sexual rape,  as  well  as  general  turmoil 
and  unrest.  Preventive  detention  would 
subject  an  untold  number  of  individuals, 
many  of  them  innocent,  to  these  prob- 
lems and  would  increase,  rather  than  re- 
duce, and  existing  criminal  tendencies. 

The  second  editorial  singles  out  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  S.  2600  would  radi- 
cally alter  our  traditional  concept  of 
criminal  justice  in  this  country.  That  ed- 
itorial cogently  points  out  that  preven- 
tive detention  would  reverse  the  funda- 
mental premise  that  a  man  is  innocent 
until  proved  guilty, 

Mr.  President,  because  these  New  York 
Times  editorials  are  so  apropos  of  our 
consideration  of  the  preventive  detention 
issue,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  16,  1969) 
lAw,  Order,  and  Civil  Rights 

The  Nixon  Administration's  proposal  for 
preventive  detention  of  "dangerous"  defend- 
ants in  Federal  criminal  cases  reflects  the 
same  disturbing  tendency  to  bypass  consti- 
tutional rights  that  has  flawed  some  other  re- 
cent Administration  moves  in  its  crusade  for 
law  and  order. 

Like  the  Justice  Department's  assertion  In 
Chicago  last  month  of  unfettered  powers  to 
eavesdrop  In  national  security  cases,  the  pre- 
ventive detention  bill  seeks  to  curb  criminal 
activity  by  means  that  threaten  the  Innocent. 
Reacting  to  widespread  opposition  to  the 
eavesdrooplng  claim.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  appeared  to  retreat  somewhat  In  this 
area  Monday  when  he  told  a  news  conference 
he's  phasing  out  a  lot  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping In  the  national  security  field. 

But  the  President  again  risked  Infringe- 
ment of  civil  liberties  when  he  asked  Con- 
gress to  give  Federal  narcotics  agents  author- 
ity to  break  Into  residences  unannounced  to 
seize  drug  evidence  quickly. 

The  detention  bill  would  permit  the  Im- 
prisonment of  a  «uspect  for  up  to  60  days 
wlthoxit  ball  If  a  Judge  found  a  "substan- 
tial probability"  that  the  defendant  was 
guilty  as  charged,  and  also  determined  after 
a  hearing  that  release  of  the  defendant 
would  be  a  danger  to  the  conununity.  Among 
those  who  could  be  detained  are  narcotics 
addicts  charged  with  any  crime  of  violence; 
persons  charged — but  not  necessarily  con- 
victed— with  two  violent  crimes;  and  others 
charged  wtlh  such  "dangerous  crimes"  as 
bank  robbery  or  the  sale  of  narcotics. 

In  spite  of  an  attempt  to  provide  safe- 
guards, this  measure  directly  contravenes 
the  principle  that  a  man  Is  presumed  In- 
nocent until  proved  guilty,  which  Is  at  the 
heart  of  American  criminal  law.  It  extends 
discretionary  power  to  judges  that  perilously 
skirts  guarantees  that  were  carefully  spelled 
out  m  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  protect  the  In- 
nocent. The  pertinent  amendments— the 
Fourth  through  the  Eighth — were  based  on 
bitter  experience  with  governmental  abuse 
In  criminal  cases  dating  back  to  Magna  Carta 
days. 

The  problem  of  crimes  committed  by  sus- 
pects while  free  on  ball  awaiting  trial  Is  a 
serious  one.  It  has  become  more  acute  re- 
cently, partly  because  of  ball  reforms  that 
limit — but  do  not  entirely  prevent— the 
practice  of  imposing  prohibitive  balls,  but 
principally  because  court  congestion  has 
caused  prolonged  delays  between  indictment 
and  trial. 

The  surest  way  to  ease  this  problem  of 
potentially  dangerous  criminals  at  large, 
without  perverting  Justice,  is  to  reform  the 
court  system  so  that  all  defendants  receive 
the  speedy  trial  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  the  Constitution.  Pending  such  long 
overdue  reform,  the  cases  of  suspects  deemed 
dangerous  could  be  advanced  on  court  cal- 
endars to  minimize  delays  In  meting  out 
Justice. 

Beyond  this,  the  danger  from  criminals  on 
ball  Is  related  to  the  larger  problem  of  fail- 
ures of  the  correctional  system.  Too  many 
men  revert  to  antl-soclal  behavior  even  after 
they  have  theoretically  discharged  their  debt 
to  society.  Prison  reform  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  court  reform  if  the  public  is  to 
be  spared  the  compound  dangers  of  repeti- 
tive offenses. 

(From  the  New  York  -nmes,  Nov.  26,  19691 
GtnLTY — Until  Innocent 
The  confrontation  between  the  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  over  pre- 
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ventlve  detention  la  a  classic  example  of 
totally  opposite  attitudes  on  criminal  Jus- 
tice today.  Reduced  to  plain  language,  the 
Administration  wants  to  change  the  system 
so  that  an  accused  person  Is  guilty  until 
proved  Innocent. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  Is  pushing  hard 
for  amending  the  Ball  Reform  Act  In  order 
to  cut  down  crime,  especially  In  Washington 
His  proposal  would  empower  a  Judge  In  any 
Federal  Jurisdiction  to  lock  up  a  defendant 
without  allowing  bail  on  the  broad  and 
highly  personal  g^nnmds  of  being  a  "danger 
to  the  community."  Under  the  amendment, 
suspects  with  a  past  criminal  record  would 
be  a  prime  target  for  turnkeys,  but  so  would 
other  defendants  where  there  Is  a  "prob- 
ability" of  "ultimate  conviction." 

Senator  Ervln  of  North  Carolina,  chair- 
man of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee, is  strongly  opposed  to  this  simplistic 
solution  to  ending  crime  in  the  streets.  He 
believes  that  the  Administration  bill  Is  a 
piinltlve  measure  that  affords  no  protection 
but  merely  convicts  and  Imprisons  without 
due  process,  violating  sections  of  the  Bill  of 
Rlghti!  guaranteeing  atccess  to  counsel,  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  preparing  a  de- 
fense and  reasonable  ball. 

The  Increasing  national  rate  of  criminal 
activity  Is  appalling.  But  speeding  up  the 
trial  process  represents  a  better  answer  than 
pretrial  Imprisonment  to  the  danger  that 
a  freed  prisoner  may  commit  a  crime  while 
out  on 'ball.  More  prosecutors  and  Judges 
should  cut  the  delay  between  Indictment 
and  trial. 

The  constitutional  rights  of  accused  per- 
sons cannot  be  nullified  because  the  wheels 
of  Justice  grind  too  slowly.  Unquestionably, 
there  are  specific  situations  In  which  public 
safety  requires  that  an  arrested  person  be 
kept  In  custody,  but  the  most  rigid  limita- 
tions must  be  put  on  the  Judicial  exercise 
of  such  detentive  authority.  The  Mitchell 
proposal  Is  too  wide  open  to  abuse  to  meet 
that  requirement.  It  reverses  the  basic  Ju- 
dicial concept  of  Innocence  until  found  guilty 
after  a  court  trial. 


FINANCIAL  NEEDS  OF  PRIVATE 
UNIVERSmES 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  Dr,  Ed- 
ward H.  Levi,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  submitted  a  state  of  the 
university  message  to  the  university 
trustees  on  November  4  of  this  year.  To 
obtain  educational  excellence  In  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  a  super- 
human burden  is  placed  upon  its  oflBcers 
and  faculty.  These  men  are  required  to 
assume  the  role  of  financier,  architect, 
plarjier,  negotiator,  arbitrator,  sales 
manager,  and  almost  every  other  phase 
of  professional  life.  One  wonders  how 
university  officials  have  the  time  to  de- 
vote attention  to  the  issues  of  education 
in  the  midst  of  these  other  responsibili- 
ties. They  manage  to  do  so,  however, 
while  also  succeeding  in  developing  an 
improved  physical  plant,  new  course 
structures,  improved  student  relation- 
ship, and  expanded  services  to  govern- 
ment and  humanity.  The  problems  are 
almost  beyond  comprehension,  at  times, 
and,  as  this  report  so  starkly  indicates, 
the  centi-al  problem,  perhaps,  or  the 
"nitty  gritty"  of  the  university  adminis- 
trators' life  revolves  aroimd  trying  to 
make  financial  ends  meet. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  been  struggling 
these  past  weeks  in  an  effort  to  enact 
tax  reform  legislation.  On  many  occa- 
sions this  debate  has  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  charitable  and  educational  giv- 


ing and  the  issue  of  tax  benefits  claim- 
able by  those  who  give  to  charitable  and 
educational  causes.  The  tax  bill  contains 
many  provisions  for  dosing  loopholes 
through  which  taxpayers  can  avoid 
shouldering  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  government.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
At  times,  however,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  apply  stronger  sanctions  against 
potential  givers  than  were  warranted  by 
the  facts  or  justified  under  the  benefits 
that  would  be  obtained  by  society. 

We  must  weigh  the  value  that  will  be 
received  by  a  charitable  or  educational 
institution  against  a  benefit  received  by 
one  donating  money  or  property  to  such 
an  institution.  Wlienever  I  felt  the 
former  overweighed  the  latter,  I  sup- 
ported efforts  to  benefit  education  and 
charitable  enterprises.  The  message  by 
Dr.  Levi  was  an  important  factor  In  help- 
ing me  determine  my  course  of  action  be- 
cause it  demonstrated  how  essential  it  is 
to  encourage  adequate  giving  to  these 
private,  independent,  innovative  institu- 
tions. 

As  Dr.  Levi  stated: 

The  strength  of  the  university  is  in  the 
Individual  scholar,  the  individual  student, 
the  tradition  of  scholarship,  the  precious 
and  mysterious  collaboration  which  some- 
times  occurs  among  scholars   .   .   . 

I  might  add  that  the  strength  of  a  free 
society  depends  upon  the  strength  and 
independence  of  its  institutions,  especial- 
ly those  devoting  themselves  to  educa- 
tional pursuits.  As  I  have  frequently  in- 
dicated. Government  is  generally  unable 
to  assume  as  captably  the  vital  functions 
performed  by  these  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals. It  is  having  a  difficult  enough 
time  attempting  to  perform  its  present 
tasks.  Yet,  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
these  private  institutions  costs  money 
now,  and  will  require  vastly  expanded 
sums  in  the  future. 

The  financial  burdens  upon  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Levi,  clearly  demonstrate  this  need  for 
adequate  funds  and  the  problems  in  ob- 
taining them.  Ten  years  ago,  the  uni- 
versity's endowment  income  was  greater 
than  faculty  salaries;  today,  it  barely 
goes  half  way  in  meeting  costs.  To  meet 
current  operating  costs,  gifts,  endow- 
ment, and  sundry  income  make  up  52 
percent  of  the  budget.  In  1959,  the  uni- 
versity counted  on  receiving  $7,186,000  in 
gifts  to  support  the  budget;  this  year,  to 
balance  the  budget  will  require  over 
$19,000,000  in  gifts. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  in  a 
society  of  general  afiSuence,  such  as  ours, 
and  under  conditions  where  federal  sup- 
port is  substantial,  private  universities 
lack  any  major  financial  problems.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Edu- 
cational institutions,  if  they  are  to  per- 
form their  true  mission,  are  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  technological  break- 
throughs like  businesses  in  order  to 
achieve  economic  growth.  There  can  be 
no  hope  of  keeping  abreast  of  general 
economic  gi-owth.  The  need  to  maintain 
a  low  teacher-student  ration,  pay  ade- 
quate salaries  to  attract  competent 
faculty,  and  expand  into  new  educational 
fields  meems  that  costs  are  going  to  keep 
rising,  faster  than  returns  on  invest- 
ment income  can  support. 


Mr.  President,  we  must  strive  to 
preserve  the  incentives  for  individuals  to 
give  to  private  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  over  the  past  several  weeks  of  tax 
debate  I  have  introduced  and  supported 
legislation  designed  to  prevent  a  tax 
being  imposed  on  foundations,  requiring 
a  substantially  larger  payout  by  founda- 
tions currently  to  educational  and  chari 
table  activity  and  preserve  the  incentivr 
for  private  philanthropy  which  I  con- 
sider an  essential  point  of  the  genius  of 
our  private  sector.  Through  such  means 
we  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  free 
society. 

Because  of  their  general  application 
to  all  private  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, I  ask  imsmimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Levi's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\N   Address  by  Edward  H.  Levi,  President. 
University  or  Cuicaco,  November  4,  1969 

The  Statutes  of  the  University  provide 
for  the  Senate  to  meet  not  less  than  once 
a  year  to  hear  a  report  from  the  President 
and  to  discuss  matters  of  University  Interest. 

Changes  In  the  last  10  years  give  some 
perspective  on  the  nature  of  our  University 
and  Its  problems.  During  the  period,  fac- 
ulty size  Increased  by  45  per  cent;  students 
by  40  per  cent.  Increases  were  general, 
though  uneven,  throughout  most  of  thr 
University.  Within  the  Divisions,  the  larg- 
est Increase  In  both  faculty  and  student 
numbers  was  In  the  Humanities.  The  small- 
est increase  In  student  nvunbers  was  In  the 
College  and  In  The  Pritzker  School  of  Med- 
icine. The  smallest  Increase  In  faculty  num- 
bers was  in  the  Divinity  School  and  in  the 
Physical  Sciences.  Eighteen  major  buildings 
were  completed.  Among  them  are  the  Wyler 
Children's  Hospital,  Searle  Chemistry,  the 
Laird  Bell  Law  Quadrangle,  the  Center  for 
Continuing  Education,  Woodward  Court,  the 
A.  J.  Carlson  Animal  Research  Facility,  the 
new  High  School  Building,  Pierce  Tower, 
the  completely  redone  Oobb  Hall,  Goldblatt 
Pavilion,  the  Astrophysics  and  Space  Re- 
search Building,  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion, the  Mott  Building,  the  High  Energy 
Physics  Building,  and  the  Just  dedicated 
Hinds  Research  Laboratory.  During  the  10 
years,  the  University  spent  more  than  $70 
million  in  building  construction.  Fotir  new 
buildings  are  now  going  up:  the  Regenstein 
Library,  the  Social  Services  Center,  the  Pick 
International  Studies  Center,  the  Ben  May 
Cancer  Research  Laboratory.  For  student 
housing.  In  buildings  constructed  and  ac- 
quired, the  University  spent  more  than  $23 
million. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  10  year  period.  It 
was  reported  that  endowment  income  ex- 
ceeded the  salary  commitments  for  the  ten- 
ured faculty.  In  1959  total  faculty  compen- 
sation for  professors  and  associate  professors 
was  $6,761,000.  Endowment  Income  was  $6,- 
939,000.  This  comforting  proportion.  If  that 
is  what  It  was,  no  longer  exists.  Total  faculty 
compensation  for  professors  and  associate 
professors  today  is  $18,377,000,  and  endow- 
ment Income  Is  $11,632,000.  Total  faculty 
compensation  for  all  raxika  at  the  University 
Is  now  $25,661,000.  In  1960  It  was  $9,353,000. 
During  a  period  when  endowment  Income  in- 
creased 68  percent,  the  totaJ  budgets  went 
up  148  percent;  student  fee  Income  went 
up  189  percent  and  student  aid  304  percent. 
Total  faciUty  oompensatloa  roM  174  percent, 
average  faculty  oomptn—tlon  81  percent, 
with  the  greatest  peieenta«e  increase  at  the 
instructorshlp  level.  I  am  sure  It  will  sur- 
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prise  many  ol  our  faculty  to  know,  either 
because  they  regard  the  figure  as  too  high 
or  too  low,  or  Just  plain  mythical,  that  the 
average  faculty  compensation  with  fringe 
benefit  Is  now  $22,072.  In  1959  It  was  $11,560. 
We.  apparently,  stand  third  among  the  uni- 
versities of  our  country  in  faculty  salary 
level,  and  perhaps  somewhat  higher  if  the 
comparisons  are  made  more  precise.  A  few 
years  ago  we  stood  second. 

As  Is  well  known,  the  period  was  a  time 
of  substantial  Increase  In  government  con- 
tracts and  grants  for  research.  Over  the  10 
years,  the  regular  budget  of  the  University, 
from  Its  unrestricted  funds,  rose  149  percent. 
Restricted  funds  Increased  97  percent,  while 
government  grants  and  contracts  went  up 
247  percent.  Of  the  three  divisions  where 
government  contracts  and  grants  are  largest, 
the  greatest  Increase — 582  percent — was  to 
the  Biological  Sciences;  then  a  500  percent 
Increase  to  the  Social  Sciences,  and  a  269  per- 
cent Increase  to  the  Physical  Sciences.  The 
ranking  Is  somewhat  different  for  increased 
expenditures  from  the  University's  own 
funds.  Including  restricted  funds,  where 
among  the  Divisions  and  the  College,  the 
greatest  percentage  Increase  went  to  the 
College,  then  next  to  the  Humanities,  then 
to  the  Physical  Sciences,  the  Biological  Sci- 
ences and  the  Social  Sciences.  In  1959,  21.55 
percent  of  the  total  adopted  budget  was  for 
expenditures  to  be  made  possible  through 
government  grants  and  contracts:  an  addi- 
tional 5.11  percent  came  from  overhead  al- 
lowances, largely  governmental.  The  com- 
parable figures  for  the  adopted  budget  this 
year  are  28.41  percent  and  5.04  percent.  An 
overview  of  the  sources  of  Income  which 
make  possible  the  University's  total  budget 
Is  as  follows:  government  and  overhead. 
33.45  percent:  tuition,  18.70  percent:  patient 
fees.  18.66  percent;  gifts,  16.43  percent;  en- 
dowment and  sundry,  mainly  endowment- 
like. Income.  12.76  percent.  In  1959.  that  en- 
dowment and  sundry,  mainly  endowment- 
like. Income  amounted  to  18.82  percent. 

The  figures  on  the  sources  of  income  for 
the  total  budget  serve  to  emphasize,  of 
course,  the  importance  of  federal  support  for 
Individual  faculty  research  and  which  fre- 
quently provides  student  support.  But  they 
also  Indicate  the  great  dependence  upon 
private  funds,  where  gifts  and  endowment 
and  sundry,  mainly  endowment-like,  income 
amount  to  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
budget.  This  point  Is  made  sharper  if  atten- 
tion Is  focused  on  the  sources  of  Income 
which  make  possible  the  University's  regular 
and  restricted  budgets. 

If  we  leave  out  self-balancing  funds  and 
expenditures  for  the  hospitals  and  clinics 
and  the  Industrial  Relations  Center,  and 
only  Include  federal  funds  for  faculty  salaries 
and  overhead,  the  picture  Is  as  follows:  tui- 
tion 32.67  per  cent;  gifts  27.51  per  cent: 
endowment  and  sundry  Income  24.31  per 
cent:  overhead,  largely  goverrmiental.  and 
government  support  to  faculty  salaries, 
15.51  per  cent.  Thus  gifts,  endowment  and 
sundry  Income  amount  to  almost  52  per  cent 
of  these  budgets. 

It  is  no  pleasure  for  me  In  a  general  talk 
on  the  state  of  the  University  to  give  so 
much  weight  to  these  figures.  I  do  so  only 
because  of  their  overwhelming  importance. 
The  reality  which  we  must  face  Is  shown  by 
the  following:  In  1959  we  counted  on  a  total 
of  $7,186,000  In  gifts  to  support  the  budget. 
Of  this  amount  $1,752,000  was  projected  as 
unrestricted  for  the  purposes  of  the  regular 
budget.  We  ended  that  year  with  a  surplus 
of  $325,000.  This  year,  In  order  to  balance 
the  budget,  we  must  project  $19,328,000  In 
gifts,  of  which  $9,328,000  would  be  for  un- 
restricted purposes.  If  $9,328,000  Is  required. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  that  figure,  it  appears 
likely  we  may  have  to  use  $5,890,000  from  the 
$25  million  challenge  grant  which  was  given 
to  us  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  Indeed,   la 


order  to  get  $6,751,000  In  unrestricted  gifts 
last  year,  we  had  to  use  $4,269,000  from  the 
Ford  challenge  grant.  If  we  have  to  use 
$5,600,000  from  the  Ford  challenge  grant  this 
year,  and  let  us  hope  this  proves  to  be  un- 
necessary, that  will  almost  use  up  what 
remains  of  the  entire  $25  million  from  Ford. 
A  hole  of  $5,690,000  In  our  budget  in  future 
years,  even  at  current  levels,  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  20  per  cent  of  the  regular  budget  of 
the  College,  the  Divisions,  the  Schools  and 
the  Library. 

Another  point  must  be  stressed.  The  budg- 
ets of  which  I  have  been  speaking  do  not 
include  capital  expenditures.  They  never 
have.  These  funds  must  be  raised  on  their 
own  outside  the  budget.  Emergency  capital 
expenditures  which  must  be  made — and 
there  always  seem  to  be  some — unless  other- 
wise raised  are  a  call  upon  those  same  unre- 
stricted gifts  needed  to  maintain  existing 
budgets.  Desperate  pleas  for  the  University 
to  complete  the  amount  required  to  put  up 
a  building,  which  has  been  only  partially 
financed,  are  also  a  call  upon  these  same 
funds  unless  other  gifts  are  raised  or  re- 
stricted funds  can  be  tapped  for  this  purpose. 
A  good  example  of  the  problem  of  getting 
financing  for  new  buildings  Is  the  Basic  Biol- 
ogy Building,  much  needed,  much  planned. 
This  Is  now  estimated  to  cost  $13  million, 
of  which  $5,480,000  has  been  raised.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  us  more  miserable  by  pointing 
out  In  passing  that  most  new  buildings, 
when  completed,  do  not  carry  with  them, 
nor  do  they  engender,  funds  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

This  may  well  be  the  financial  situation 
of  the  private  university  of  quality  In  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1969.  This  is,  in 
any  event,  our  present  outlook.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult picture  to  present.  The  figures  are,  of 
course,  complicated,  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion. They  Inadequately  reflect  complexities 
and  nuances.  There  Is  a  wide-spread  belief 
that  because  the  society  is  affluent,  private 
universities  cannot  really  find  themselves  in 
this  kind  of  a  bind.  There  Is  a  natural  hesi- 
tancy, although  I  find  myself  not  sharing  it, 
to  give  news  which  might  be  regarded  as 
discouraging  either  within  the  institution 
or  to  potential  donors.  Donors,  it  Is  said,  do 
not  rise  to  the  opportunity  of  giving  money 
for  deficits.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested 
that  If  private  universities  were  brighter  in 
the  way  they  Invest  their  funds,  capital  gains 
would  have  done  much  to  close  the  gap.  Our 
university  has.  Indeed,  divided  its  funds  to 
permit  more  adventuresome  Investments 
with  possible  payouts  above  a  lower  an- 
nual Income  when  this  is  not  prohibited 
by  the  terms  of  the  gift.  But  this  kind  of 
enterprise  will  not  greatly  diminish  the  ne- 
cessity for  added  gifts  and  additional  income. 
There  Is  also  a  widespread  belief,  sometimes 
shared  by  faculty,  that  because  of  the  rise 
of  federal  support,  private  Institutions  do 
not  have  a  special  financial  problem.  But 
we  do  have.  Compare  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fort to  build  18  new  buildings  on  this  cam- 
pus for  $70  million  over  a  10  year  period 
with  the  almost  Instant  campuses  which 
have  been  able  to  tulse  within  some  state 
systems.  The  partnership  which  state  and 
private  Institutions  have,  and  should  have, 
in  our  system  of  higher  education  ought  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  between  them,  sources 
of  funds  are  somewhat  different;  problems 
and  strengths  are  not  always  the  same. 

The  general  burden  which  is  upon  the 
University  is  that  its  productivity  increases 
more  slowly  than  does  productivity  In  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  William  O.  Bowen,  Pro- 
vost and  Professor  of  Economics  and  Public 
Affairs  at  Princeton  University,  studied 
combined  data  furnished  by  Chicago,  Prince- 
ton, and  Vanderbllt,  and  Information  sup- 
plied him  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  pri- 
vate universities  In  general.  He  found  that 
the  cost  per  student  over  the  10  year  period 


from  1955  to  1965  In  the  three  universities 
combined  showed  an  average  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  7.3  per  cent,  and  that  the  data 
for  all  private  universities  indicated  an 
average  annual  rate  of  Increase  in  cost  per 
student  of  8.3  per  cent. 

"At  the  root  of  the  cost  pressure  besetting 
all  educational  Institutions."  Professor 
Bowen  writes  in  a  study  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
"Is  the  nature  of  their  technology.  Over  the 
long  run,  even  If  the  universities  were  to 
have  the  most  progressive  leadership  and 
were  to  shed  many  of  their  conservative 
biases,  the  odds  seem  slim  Indeed  that  they 
can  hope  to  match  the  remarkable  record 
of  productivity  growth  achieved  by  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  .  .  .  And  it  is  the  ability  of 
the  universities  to  keep  pace,  year  after 
year,  with  economy-wide  productivity  gains 
which  is  crucial  for  their  cost  position." 

He  concludes:  "the  economic  Implications 
of  the  technology  of  education  would  lead 
us  to  expect  costs  per  student  to  rise  inex- 
orably, even  If  universities  avoided  all  temp- 
tations to  embrace  new  fields  and  new  tech- 
niques, to  accept  broader  responsibility  In 
the  world  at  large,  to  educate  more  graduate 
students  relative  to  undergraduates,  and  to 
do  more  research." 

And  this  cost  problem  falls  most  heavily 
upon  the  major  private  universities.  "The 
conscientious  supervision  of  a  student's  in- 
dependent work  is  the  essence  of  high-level 
graduate  education,  and  it  is  an  Important 
element  In  the  undergraduate  preparation 
of  highly  qualified  students  ...  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  any  significant  savings  In  faculty 
time  are  to  be  achieved  here.  In  short,  the 
very  nature  of  the  educational  mission  of 
the  major  private  universities  makes  It  un- 
likely they  win  benefit  to  any  great  extent 
from  whatever  technological  Innovations  do 
occur.  The  same  comments  can,  of  course, 
be  applied  to  other  Institutions  which  em- 
phasize graduate  education  or  the  small 
group  mode  of  undergraduate  Instruction 
characteristic  of  many  liberal  arts  colleges." 

Our  present  state,  our  quality,  our  fi- 
nancial situation — the  fact  we  are  here— 
are  the  results  of  decisions  made  to  attempt 
to  relnvlgorate  the  University  as  the  Institu- 
tion it  had  always  been,  after  the  forced 
budget  cuts  of  the  early  '50s,  the' filght  of 
the  faculty,  the  struggle  to  exist  in  the 
community.  The  question  was  whether  the 
University  could  continue  to  attract  faculty, 
begin  to  rebuild  facilities  and  add  new  ones, 
do  the  things  it  ought  to  do  within  the 
community,  and  maintain  that  excellence 
in  teaching  and  research  without  which 
there  would  be  small  reason  to  have  a 
University  of  Chicago.  Departments  of  un- 
doubted eminence  required  reassurance;  new 
areas  of  inquiry  consistent  with  the  basic 
Interdisciplinary  unity  of  the  University  had 
to  be  developed.  Weak  departments  needed 
to  be  convinced  the  fault  lay  within,  not 
without.  These  efforts  gained  considerable 
momentum  and  success  by  1959.  With  the 
leadership  of  President  Beadle,  they  were 
strenuously  renewed.  To  these  efforts,  es- 
sentially efforts  of  the  faculty,  we  owe  the 
University's  present  undoubted  ability  in 
most  of  the  traditional  disciplines,  and  Its 
equal  primacy  in  some  areas  further  de- 
veloped during  the  period,  such  as  non- 
western  studies.  Of  course,  we  have  many 
inadequacies  of  varying  degrees  of  serious- 
ness. Including  sometimes  ourselves.  It  is 
perhaps  small  comfort  to  realize  a  satisfied 
university  Is  not  a  good  one.  The  opportunity 
for  much  that  has  been  achieved  came  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  $160  million 
campaign  for  funds  made  possible  by  the 
Ford  Foundation's  $25  million  challenge 
grant  and  the  efforts  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Of  course,  it  was  realized  the  end  of 
this   money-raising   effort    would   find   the 
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University  with  Important  unmet  academic 
needs  and  continuing  financial  pressures. 
It  was,  perhaps,  good  It  was  not  fully  realized 
bow  acute  these  might  be  In  part,  because 
of  the  special  vicissitudes  of  this  period.  But 
the  $160  million  drive  was  projected  as  only 
the  first  leg  of  an  effort  to  raise  $360  million. 
We  have  $200  million  to  go,  and  this,  whether 
we  can  obtain  it  or  not,  may  be  too  little.  I 
should  remind  you  that  with  or  without  a 
drive,  our  present  level  of  operations  requires 
us  to  raise  $20  million  a  year  to  keep  going, 
and  without  the  Ford  challenge  grant,  we 
are  not  now  achieving  this. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  continued  to 
build  upon  the  strength  which  prior  successes 
have  made  possible.  The  Physical  Science  Di- 
vision now  has  the  excellent  new  facilities 
for  Chemistry  and  Geophysics,  along  with 
the  new  Astrophysics  and  Space  Research  and 
High  Energy  Physics  buildings.  Looking  at 
Psychology  and  the  divislveness  which  seem- 
ed to  overtake  it  as  soon  as  it  moved  into 
the  first  adequate  quarters  it  ever  had,  one 
Is  churlishly  reminded  that  new  buildings 
need  not  a  department  make.  But  I  am  sure 
these  new  facilities  have  already  helped 
greatly — even  with  Psychology.  I  am  told  that 
Par  Eastern  Languages  is  positively  enjoy- 
ing its  tenancy  in  one  of  the  buildings  va- 
cated by  Geophysics. 

This  has  been  a  year  when  we  have  been 
unusually  hurt  through  faculty  losses  due 
to  death,  retirement  or  resignation.  This  has 
been  the  pase,  for  example.  In  Political  Sci- 
ence, Economics,  Middle  Eastern  Studies, 
History,  and  Divinity  School,  Physics,  the 
Biological  Sciences,  Including  among  other 
areas.  Surgery,  Physiology,  Biophysics,  and 
Medicine.  But  remarkable  new  appointments 
have  been  made  last  year  and  this,  and  that, 
after  all,  is  the  ultimate  test.  Moreover,  there 
Is  the  happy  indication,  as  In  History,  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  Law,  Education, 
the  Divinity  School,  Business,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  of 
Increasing  success  In  finding  young  scholars 
of  unusual  accomplishment.  This  last  list  Is 
not  Intended  to  be  exhaustive.  It  spells  good 
fortune  for  the  University  If  there  are  major 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  omissions. 

The  strength  of  the  University  is  In  the 
Individual  scholar,  the  Individual  student, 
the  tradition  of  scholarship,  the  precious  and 
mysterious  collaboration  which  sometimes 
occurs  among  scholars  and  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  time  spent  or  under  the  banality  of 
communication.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  the  University  to  have  had  many  great 
scholars  throughout  the  years.  We  have  them 
now.  As  colleagues,  we  value  them — young 
or  old — sometimes  for  their  wisdom,  always 
for  their  insight;  when  they  have  it.  For- 
tunately we  do  not  always  know  who  the 
great  scholars  are — In  addition  to  a  Chand- 
rasekhar,  a  Zachariasen,  a  Hugglns,  a  Mulli- 
ken,  a  Beadle.  I  would  name  others — they 
come  readily  to  mind — but  the  longer  the 
list  the  greater  the  trouble  I  will  be  in  If 
there  are  obvious  omissions.  We  surely  do 
not  know  all  those  who  will  become  great 
scholars.  This  helps  us  to  approach  each 
other  with  civility,  tolerance  and  skepticism. 
In  any  event,  I  believe  it  is  correct  to  state 
that  this  institution  knows  a  university  be- 
gins with  the  individual. 

But  even  though  a  university  should  not 
have  all  the  facilities  it  craves,  physical 
arrangements,  access  to  materials  and  spe- 
cial equipment  can  shape  or  can  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  work  of  the  scholar  and  the 
education  of  the  student.  In  our  expecta- 
tion, the  Regenstcln  Library  already  casts  a 
glow.  Graduate  students  may  once  more 
become  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  individual 
inquiry  and  study  which  proper  library  ar- 
rangements encourage,  and  which  we  have 
not  had  in  many  years.  Even  when  we  com- 
plain, which  we  frequently  do,  we  are  fortu- 
nate in  the  availability  of  many  facilities 
within  and  without  our  institution,  such  as 
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the  still  functioning  Fermi  Institute  cyclo- 
tron, extending  Its  borrowed  Ume,  Argonne's 
ZGS,  the  12-foot  bubble  chamber  which 
began  operating  at  Argonne  last  month,  the 
coming  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  at 
Batavla.  These  are  only  a  few  examples.  The 
hospitals  and  clinics  are  another.  To  one 
who  works  in  a  field  where,  despite  the  com- 
motion about  the  behavioral  sciences,  a  li- 
brary is  the  main  requisite,  there  is  some- 
times a  particular  awe  in  knowing  such 
things  as  the  unique  development  and  use 
of  electron  microscopy  now  taking  place,  to 
be  aware  of  the  seven  Instruments  relaying 
information  on  particles  in  space,  to  see  the 
lunar  samples,  realizing  how  they  were  ob- 
tained and  brought  back  for  analysis.  One 
might  feel  book-bound,  even  miniaturized. 
I  suppose  I  mention  these  quite  random 
examples  of  special  facilities,  as  a  preface 
to  making  the  point  that  even  this  univer- 
sity, or  perhaps  particularly  this  university, 
cannot  have  all  the  facilities  it  wants  or 
could  well  use.  It  cannot  have  all  the  faculty 
It  would  like  to  have.  It  Is  quite  proper  that 
a  fiow  of  memoranda,  pointing  out  our  preSs. 
ent  limitation,  should  come  from  faculty  and 
department  chairmen  and  from  students. 
Distinguished  departments  frequently  point 
out  they  have  achieved  great  distinction 
with  a  faculty  too  small  in  numbers,  if  com- 
parisons are  made  to  departments  elsewhere. 
The  complaint  is  made  so  often  one  wonders 
whether  it  does  not  describe  a  cause  for  ex- 
cellence. We  are  reminded  continually  that 
our  computing  capacity  falls  far  short  of  that 
available  at  many  smaller  institutions. 

We  are  continually  being  told  that  If  the 
University  wishes  to  maintain  a  strong 
position  in  a  particular  area,  we  must  be 
willing  to  take  on  major  capital  costs.  This 
university,  whatever  Its  future,  need  not  cry 
out  for  sjrmpathy.  There  Is  virtue  in  some 
of  our  limitations.  We  have  been  and  are 
a  small  university;  the  expansion  of  the 
last  ten  years  preserves  this  quality.  We  are 
the  most  unified,  the  least  aggregated,  of  the 
major  private  universities.  We  are  a  combina- 
tion of  college,  graduate  divisions  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  which  unlike  a  frequent 
model,  does  not  rest  upon  a  mass  of  under- 
graduates to  pay  the  bill.  We  entered  grad- 
tiate  work  from  the  very  beginning,  and  not 
In  response  to  government  contracts,  be- 
cause we  thought  there  was  a  special  place 
for  a  unified  institution  which  would  seek  to 
increase  and  transmit  knowledge.  There  is  a 
price  for  this  attempted  unity.  It  imposes  a 
limitation  on  size.  It  forces  a  persistent 
questioning  as  to  the  relationship  of  old  and 
new  activities  to  the  University  as  a  whole. 
We  learned  long  ago  that  we  could  not  do 
everything,  and  we  discovered  that  because 
of  this  limitation  we  could  do  a  good  deal. 
This  does  not  mean  that  at  times  we  have 
not  departed  from  this  kind  of  Ideal  concep- 
tion. Moreover,  many  of  our  unmet  needs 
and  deficiencies  are  not  only  serious,  they 
are  notorious.  The  record  of  the  last  years 
carries  a  triple  and  probably  perennial  mes- 
sage: an  extraordinary  amount  can  be  ac- 
complished; everything  takes  so  long:  an 
enormous  amount  remains  to  be  done. 

This  year,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  and  of  the  College  Coun- 
cil, the  size  of  the  College's  entering  class 
was  reduced  from  730  to  500.  The  action  was 
primarily  taken  because  of  shortages  In 
space  m  the  University  residence  halls,  the 
desire  to  undouble  133  rooms  to  single  oc- 
cupancy, the  felt  necessity  to  create  better 
quarters  for  head  residents  in  six  of  the 
undergraduate  residential  houses  as  part  of 
a  long-term  program  to  Induce  faculty  to  take 
part  In  the  cultural  life  of  these  houses.  The 
shortage  and  inadequacies  of  our  residential 
facilities  have  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
Ten  years  ago  about  half  of  our  student  body 
commuted  to  the  University  from  the  homes 
of  their  parents.  I  remember  a  detailed  ex- 
planation from  one  of  the  University's  lead- 


ing social  scientists  why  this  would  always 
have  to  be  the  case. 

But  today  this  Is  true  for  only  about  3 
per  cent  of  our  student  population.  More 
than  40  per  cent  of  our  students  live  in 
University  residence  balls  or  University 
apartments,  and  an  equal  number  find  hous- 
ing for  themselves  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  University.  There  have  been 
changes  also  in  what  is  regarded  as  attrac- 
tive or  suitable  housing.  The  University  l)e- 
gan  planning  for  more  adequate  residential 
units  at  least  7  years  ago.  Innumerable  fac- 
ulty and  student  committees  have  passed 
upon  a  varley  of  plans.  The  projected  stu- 
dent village,  which  has  been  frequently  ap- 
proved, would  give  a  considerable  segment  of 
the  student  body  the  kind  of  housing  they 
seem  to  favor.  We  need  some  donors.  I  d"  not 
know  whether  to  be  depressed  or  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  it  took  about  25  years  from 
the  time  of  initial  planning  to  the  beginning 
of  the  construction  of  the  Regensteln  Li- 
brary. 

The  reduction  in  the  Eize  of  the  College 
gives  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  work  with  under- 
graduates In  small  groups.  This  should  be  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  undergraduate  train- 
ing at  Chicago,  as  indeed  it  should  be,  and 
frequently  Is,  at  the  graduate  level.  I  am  not 
sure  I  know  what  a  small  group  Is,  and  I  am 
not  specifying  a  particular  method  of  instruc- 
tion. What  is  Important  is  the  ability  to 
reach  and  work  with  the  individual  student, 
and  this  can  be  done  in  a  numt>er  of  ways. 
A  growing  nvmiber  of  undergraduates  are  tak- 
ing part  in  research  activities  with  senior 
faculty  with  what  are  described  as  surpris- 
ingly excellent  results.  There  should  be  more 
such  possibilities. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  began  discussing  looking  to- 
ward the  broadening  of  the  University  Senate 
which  then  consisted  of  professors,  associ- 
ate professors,  and  those  assistant  profes- 
sors who  had  completed  three  years'  full-time 
service  on  academic  appointments.  The  fac- 
ulty Council  voted  to  recommend  the  in- 
clusion of  assistant  professors  who  had  com- 
pleted one  year's  full-time  service  on  aca- 
demic appointments  at  any  rank.  The  change 
was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  prior 
to  the  election  of  the  present  Council.  The 
Council,  created  In  1944  and  consisting  of  51 
elected  members,  has  been  a  unique  institu- 
tion in  the  governance  of  a  university.  It 
was  an  attempt,  and  I  believe  a  successful 
one,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  President  and  a  faculty  com- 
mittee, to  build  what  the  Trustees  described 
as  "a  coherent  scheme  of  administration." 
The  Statutes  describe  the  Council  as  "the  su- 
preme academic  body  of  the  University,  hav- 
ing all  legislative  powers  except  those  mat- 
ters reserved  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Office  of  the  President,  or  the  other  Ruling 
Bodies."  It  has  "Jurisdiction  over  ( 1 )  matters 
affecting  more  than  one  Ruling  Body,  and 
(2)  any  action  of  any  Ruling  Body  which 
substantially  affects  the  general  Interest  of 
the  University."  In  setting  up  the  Council, 
the  Trustees  also  provided  for  an  elected 
Executive  Committee,  7  members  of  the 
Council  chosen  annually  by  the  Council,  with 
an  elected  spokesman  who  serves  as  the 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Council.  This  Committee 
meets  every  two  weeks  during  the  autumn, 
winter  and  spring  quarters,  frequently  more 
often,  and  again  according  to  the  original 
plan,  the  President  is  required  to  keep  "the 
Committee  Informed  as  far  as  practicable  on 
all  matters  of  general  University  Interest." 
For  some  reason,  other  Institutions  are  now 
showing  Intense  Interest  in  how  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Council  function.  They  have 
functioned  well. 

Two  years  ago  I  urged  the  Deans  to  en- 
courage the  creation  of  effective  student- 
faculty  committees  or  councils  in  all  of  the 
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academic  areas  of  the  TTnlverslty.  The  Council 
has  strongly  and  repeatedly  endorsed  this 
proposal.  More  than  60  of  these  committees 
are  now  In  operation.  Their  importance  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  how  they  are  used  and 
the  amount  of  faculty  and  student  involve- 
ment in  their  work.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  exchange  of  views  and  the  process 
of  deliberation  among  faculty  and  students 
will  not  work  if  the  faculty  does  not  play  a 
full  role.  The  committees  represent  a  neces- 
sary opportunity  for  mutual  enlightenment, 
and  they  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  University. 

This  has  been  an  interesting  year.  Some 
overall  Impressions  remain.  They  are  not 
startling.  I  trust  they  go  beyond  particular 
Issues.  The  coherence  and  direction  of  this 
University  depend  upon  its  faculty.  The  in- 
stitutional arrangements  which  have  been 
perfected  make  this  clear.  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  kind  of  uni- 
versity this  is.  The  institutional  arrange- 
ments go  beyond  the  Council  to  the  other 
Ruling  Bodies,  the  Schools,  the  Divisions,  the 
College,  and  to  the  Departments  and  Col- 
legiate Divisions.  The  exercise  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  faculty  depends  upon  these 
bodies  having  regular  meetings,  and  not  just 
in  time  of  stress.  The  greatest  number  of  Col- 
lege faculty  now  have  Joint  appointments  in 
some  other  academic  unit.  Partly  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  some  departments  are  now 
much  larger  than  they  were.  These  depart- 
ments must  And  new  ways  of  achieving  un- 
derstanding and  interchange  among  their 
members.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done.  No 
one  can  look  at  higher  education  today  with- 
out wondering  about  the  correctness  of  much 
of  the  structure  which  has  been  created.  It  is 
perhaps  natural  that  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  inquiries  into  our  present  forms 
of  education  and  direction  for  research  have 
begun  in  some  of  the  professional  schools. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  these  schools  have 
assigned  tasks.  They  are  aware  of  problems 
to  be  solved — problems  which  affect  the  well- 
being  of  society,  of  mankind,  of  individuals. 
They  are  reminded  continually  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  knowledge.  They  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  a  training  of  students  which 
merely  duplicate  their  predecessors. 

The  pressures  they  feel  must  be  upon  all 
of  us.  The  University  as  a  whole  and  each 
of  its  areas  In  some  ways  must  share  these 
concerns.  We  must  give  constant  thought  to 
the  kind  of  contribution — the  kind  of  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing— which  can  be  made  from  here.  Because 
we  cannot  do  everything,  we  must  select 
those  things  we  can  do  and  which  make  a 
difference.  This  means  we  must  know  our- 
selves and  the  kind  of  Institution  which  this 
can  become.  It  means  we  must  overcome  a 
defeating  self-pride. 

I  would  not  be  true  to  myself  or  to  you  if 
I  did  not  state  my  admiration  for  this  fac- 
ulty, collectively  and  individually,  for  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  the  Deans,  Mas- 
ters, and  Chairmen  who  have  carried  a  great- 
er administrative  burden  than  anyone  would 
have  known.  Three  great  Deans  have  won 
the  right  to  shed  this  burden.  Two  of  them, 
Wayne  Booth  and  Alton  Llnford,  have  re- 
turned to  scholarly  pursuits.  The  third, 
George  Shiiltz,  perhaps  finds  his  arduoiis  du- 
ties as  Secretary  of  Labor  as  even  something 
of  a  vacation. 

Universities  mtist  respond  and  change. 
Their  greatness,  if  they  have  it  in  any  meas- 
ure, Is  not  to  be  found  in  their  ability  to 
express  a  popular  will.  They  are  very  much 
of  the  society,  but  they  are  also  separate 
from  it.  They  are  in  themselves  places  of 
criticism,  discovery,  and  dissent.  They  must 
often  go  It  alone.  Just  as  the  Individual 
scholar  must  find  his  own  way.  They  may  not 
be  the  most  important  institutions  in  the 
world.  If  they  lose  their  character,  they  have 
no  importance  at  all. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  describe  to  you  some 


of  the  practical  dlfBculties  which  this  Uni- 
versity must  face.  We  should  not  be  fearful 
for  this  University's  future.  We  should,  rath- 
er, hope  that  in  our  hands  it  will  continue 
to  be  worthy. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
TO  CONDUCT  STUDY  OP  FRAN- 
CHISING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  two  timely,  important  articles 
entitled  "A  Business  of  Your  Own — The 
Growth  of  Franchising,"  and  "Hard 
Work,  Long  Hours,  a  15-Percent  Re- 
turn," published  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  December  8.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  articles  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  say  these  articles  on  franchising  are 
timely  and  important  because  over  the 
last  several  years  the  franchising  system 
of  doing  business  has  experienced  phe- 
nomenal growth.  Franchising  now  ac- 
counts for  $90  billion  per  year  in  an- 
nual sales.  This  is  slightly  more  than  10 
percent  of  our  entire  gross  national 
product. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  there  are 
over  600,000  franchised  businesses  in 
this  country,  most  of  which  are  small. 
Because  of  the  enormous  recent  growth 
of  franchising  and  the  many  implica- 
tions it  has  on  our  entire  economy,  I 
have  scheduled  hearings  on  franchising 
before  my  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Develop- 
ment for  January  20,  21,  and  22.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  committee  of  Congress 
has  ever  before  attempted  a  truly  broad 
study  of  the  entire  franchising  field.  We 
will  make  every  effort  to  explore  the 
franchising  concept  In  our  effort  to  make 
small  businessmen  and  potential  small 
businessmen  better  informed  and  intel- 
ligently cautious  in  their  franchising  as- 
pirations. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  witnesses 
representing  the  International  Franchise 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Franchised  Businessmen  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives from  Federal  regulatory 
agencies,  celebrities  from  the  television, 
motion  picture  and  sports  world,  and 
small  businessmen  who  maintain  and 
operate  their  own  franchised  business. 
One  thing  we  want  to  determine  is 
whether  franchising  can  establish  an  ef- 
fective formula  for  enabling  the  local 
small  retailer  to  stage  a  comeback. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  editors 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for  their 
excellent  treatment  of  this  complex  sub- 
ject. We  can  all  benefit  from  a  thorough 
reading  of  these  articles,  which  serves 
as  a  timely  preface  to  our  January  hear- 
ings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Business  of  Youb  Own — the  Gbowth 
OF  Franchising 

For  millions  of  American  famUies,  a  long- 
cherished  dream  Is  to  have  "a  little  business 
of  our  own." 

Now  that  dream  is  sparking  a  whole  new 
Industry — franchising — that  is  changing  the 
face  of  retailing  in  this  country. 

The  explosive  growth  in  franchising  shows 
up  in  a  host  of  businesses.  They  run  the 


gamut  from  hamburger,  chicken  and  plzsa 
drive-ins  to  beauty  salons,  nursing  homes, 
car  washes,  carpet-cleaning  stores  and  mo- 
bile-home dealerships. 

Scarcely  a  community  su:ro6s  the  United 
States  has  escaped  the  retailing  revolution. 

There  are  franchises  to  sell  Ice  cream, 
burglar  alarms,  household  pets,  auto  sup- 
plies, doughnuts.  Income  tax  services  and 
bridal  accessories. 

Almost  every  day  the  papers  hold  out  fresh 
lures  for  the  Individual  who  wants  to  be  his 
own  boss.  For  example — 

A  physician  In  Sacramento,  Calif.,  hopes 
to  franchise  a  method  be  has  developed  for 
permanently   sewing   hair  to  bald   scalps. 

An  auto-racing  driver  is  launching  a  net- 
work of  retail  service  centers  for  owners  of 
foreign  cars  and  "personal"  American  cars. 

A  New  England  executive  talks  of  fran- 
chising a  chain  of  "mini-theaters" — highly 
automated  movie  bouses  with  low  overhead 
and  limited  seating  capacity,  but  showing 
first-run  films. 

A  New  Jersey  firm  offers  franchises  for  the 
sale  of  its  health-promoting  whirlpool  baths. 

A  company  in  Texas  is  looking  for  people 
to  market  its  program  for  "motivation,  per- 
sonal development,  sales  training  and  man- 
agement development." 

HOW   IT   WORKS 

Franchising  basically  is  a  system  under 
which  an  individually  owned  business  is  run 
as  though  it  were  part  of  a  large  chain. 

The  small  enterpriser  signs  an  agreement 
and  pays  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
parent  company's  trade  marks,  designs, 
equipment,  products  and  management  know- 
how.  The  parent  company  is  called  the 
"franchisor,"  the  individual  operator  the 
"franchisee." 

When  a  company's  brand  name  is  nation- 
ally advertised  or  widely  known,  the  fran- 
chised store,  it's  claimed,  has  "instant"  pull- 
ing power — something  that  might  take  years 
of  promotion  and  investment  for  a  man 
starting  from  scratch. 

Says  Jerry  Kosseff,  head  of  Franchise 
Analysts  Sc  Consultants,  a  Los  Angeles  firm: 
"Nine  out  of  10  persons  who  start  businesses 
without  the  help  of  franchising  fail.  But  9 
out  of  10  who  do  have  franchising  help 
succeed." 

"  'Get-rlch-qulck'  schemes  are  nothing  new 
to  the  business  world,"  says  Harry  Winokur, 
founder  and  president  of  Mister  Donut,  a 
14-year-old  enterprise.  However,  he  asserts, 
"The  basla  of  franchising  is  so  sound  that 
companies  which  adhere  to  its  principles  and 
have  salable  products  will  continue  to  grow 
at  a  faster  pace  than  the  economy." 

Partly  for  this  reason,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  Washington  Is  show- 
ing increasing  interest  in  the  franchise  idea. 
It  recently  granted  $50,000  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin's  graduate  school  of  business 
to  study  the  Impact  of  franchising  on  small 
business  and  the  general  economy. 

SBA  has  pubUshed  a  series  of  pamphlets 
for  people  Interested  In  starting  their  own 
businesses,  and  for  small  manufacturers 
eager  to  expand  sales  through  franchised 
outlets. 

Other  franchising  developments  are  stir- 
ring In  Washington. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has 
just  Issued  a  booklet  listing  nearly  300  firms 
with  franchises  "available  to  qualified  per- 
sons regardless  of  race,  color  or  national 
origin." 

The  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  preparing  reports  for 
Congress  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  franchising. 

Bills  are  pending  in  the  House  and  Senate 
to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  protection  for 
holders  of  franchise  contracts.  Some  fran- 
chisees have  complained  that  their  contracts 
were  canceled  just  when  they  had  built 
up  prosperous  businesses. 

A  nonprofit  trade  group,  the  National  As- 
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gociatlon  of  Franchised  Businessmen,  Inc., 
has  been  set  up  in  Washington  to  provide 
"assistance,  information,  or  consultation"  to 
existing  investors  or  potential  Investors  In 
franchised  businesses. 

ANCIENT    HISTORT 

Franchising  is  no  newcomer  to  the  Ameri- 
can business  scene.  One  of  the  oldest  firms  In 
the  country,  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company, 
for  a  time  after  its  founding  90  years  ago 
franchised  its  stores.  The  big  auto  and  tire 
companies  long  have  franchised  most  of  their 
dealers. 

Just  in  the  past  few  years,  however,  fran- 
chising has  rocketed  to  boom  levels. 

Some  date  the  surge  of  development  to  the 
years  Just  after  World  War  II,  when  GI's  re- 
turning from  military  service  wanted  to  get 
into  business  for  themselves,  and  often  were 
able  to  do  so  with  Government  loans. 

In  any  case,  the  system  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  almost  30  cents  of  every  retail 
dollar  Is  spent  through  franchised  chan- 
nels— about  90  billion  dollars  a  year,  all  told. 

How  does  a  typical  franchise  operation 
work  out  In  practice? 

Suppose  you  have  Just  invested  in  a  popu- 
lar franchise:  an  agreement  with  a  nationally 
known  doughnut  firm  to  run  a  retail  shop  In 
your  community. 

You  pay  a  franchise  fee — In  a  range  of 
$7,000  to  $12,000— for  the  right  to  use  the 
firm's  trade  naocne  and  its  promotional  ma- 
terials.   ' 

You  rent  a  shop — with  advice  from  the 
parent  company  as  to  the  location  and  Inte- 
rior layout — and  buy  from  the  franchisor  the 
equipment  for  making  doughnuts.  You 
might  also  agree  to  buy  ingredients,  paper 
bags,  cartons  and  other  supplies  from  the 
parent  firm. 

Your  contract  provides  that  you  must  fol- 
low Instructions  in  detail. 

In  return,  the  franchisor  agrees  not  to  sell 
a  similar  franchise  to  anyone  in  your  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  He  promises,  also,  to  give 
you  marketing  help,  advice  and  training,  and 
to  answer  questions  that  may  arise  as  you 
go  along. 

If  you  are  fortunate,  and  everything  goes 
according  to  plan,  within  two  or  three  years 
you  should  be  getting  an  annual  income  of 
anywhere  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  from  a  shop 
of  typical  size,  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
the  business,  says  the  management  of  one 
national  doughnut  firm. 

THE    PITFALLS 

While  the  franchising  boom  has  produced 
some  remarkable  success  stories,  it  also  has 
created  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 

Some  communities  have  become  saturated 
with  franchised  stores,  particularly  those  in 
the  fast-food  field.  Newcomers  find  choice 
locations  gone  and  competition  rough. 

"If  you  don't  have  the  sites  to  put  up  your 
stores,  you're  out  of  business,"  according  to 
Donald  King,  a  real  estate  specialist  who  is 
executive  vice  president  of  Mister  Donut.  The 
reason,  he  adds,  is  the  "terrific  competition 
to  get  good  locations.  Everyone  wants  the 
same  spots,  and  not  too  many  good  ones  are 
available.  The  key  is  to  luiow  which  is  the 
right  one  for  your  future  franchise,  and  then 
lease  it  at  the  right  price." 

In  some  Instances,  it's  suggested,  compa- 
nies were  organized  primarily  to  unload  fran- 
chises on  unwitting  buyers. 

The  attorney  general  of  Michigan,  in  a 
complaint  filed  late  in  October  against  a  cos- 
metics firm,  accused  the  company  of  de- 
frauding Michigan  residents.  The  complaint 
charged  the  company  witli  "concentrating  on 
the  sale  of  franchises  rather  than  on  the  sale 
of  cosmetics." 

Income-reporting  practices  of  some  fran- 
chising companies  have  come  in  for  criticism 
by  financial  authorities. 

Leonard  M.  Savoie,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  said  on  November  18  that  the 


promotion  and  sale  of  some  franchises,  and 
the  financial  reports  on  their  operations, 
have  led  to  "certain  overlndulgences.*'  He 
referred  specifically  to  financial  statements 
whloh  report  as  current  Income  fees  that  are 
due  to  be  collected  over  future  years.  This 
can  lead  to  overstated  income  by  the  parent 
firm,  he  added. 

Supporters  of  the  francUse  system  assert 
that  it  represents  the  "last  frontier"  of  the 
independent  businessman. 

At  a  time  when  economic  assets  are  tend- 
ing to  be  concentrated  in  big  business  con- 
cerns, they  say,  franchising  gives  the  small 
operator  access  to  top-quality  advice  and 
managerial  talent. 

Franchibiag,  it's  contended,  is  one  way  to 
keep  competition  alive  at  the  retail  level.  It 
is  seen,  too,  as  a  method  for  developing  busi- 
ness opportunities  and  Jobs  for  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  and  for  minority  groups. 

THE    CURRENT   OUTLOOK 

Several  trends  stand  out  In  today's  fran- 
chise operations. 

One  Is  a  move  toward  diversification  by 
franchise  managements. 

For  example.  Mutual  Franchise  Corpora- 
tion, of  Boston,  started  as  a  chain  of  fast- 
food,  self-service  restaurants. 

Recently,  it  moved  to  acquire  Mobile  Brake 
Sales  and  Service  System,  a  specialized  brake- 
rellning  service. 

AAA  Enterprises,  Inc.,  a  franchisor  of  mo- 
bile-home dealerships,  has  expanded  into  the 
retail  carpet  business,  and  also  operates  a 
franchise  chain  for  the  preparation  of  income 
tax  returns. 

A  second  development  is  a  big  increase  in 
the  numl)er  of  franchise  firms  that  are  "go- 
ing public."  About  75  franchising  companies 
now  have  stock  that  is  publicly  held,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  estimate,  and  many  more  new 
franchise-company  stock  issues  are  in  regis- 
tration at  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Still  another  recent  development  has  been 
the  use  of  big  names  in  the  sports  or  enter- 
tainment fields  to  head  up  newly  organized 
franchising  ventures.  Some  of  the  more  vola- 
tile issues  in  the  stock  market  lately  have 
been  such  "celebrity-sponsored"  enterprises. 

Ahead,  experts  predict,  is  expansion  into 
many  service  operations.  Including  financial, 
real  estate  and  advertising. 

"Franchising  has  had  its  share  of  grow- 
ing pains,"  says  David  Slater,  president  of 
Mutual  Franchise  Corporation.  "Right  now, 
it  is  plagued  by  tight  money,  heightened 
competition  and  rising  costs. 

"Still,  I  can't  think  of  an  area  with  more 
promise  for  people  who  are  willing  to  work 
hard  and  stick  with  a  venture  until  it  be- 
gins to  pay  off." 

Hard  Work,  Long  Hours,  a  15-Percent 
Return 
(Interview  with  Dr.  Charles  L.  Vaughn,  exec- 
utive  director.   Center   for   the   Study   of 
Franchise  Distribution,  Boston  College) 
Q.  Dr.    Vaughn,    why   are    we    hearing   so 
much    about   the   franchise    business    these 
days? 

A.  For  one  thing,  we  have  seen  some  spec- 
tacular rags-to-rlches  developments  in  this 
field.  They  involve  names  that  people  are 
familiar  with — McDonald's  hamburgers,  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken,  Midas  Muffler,  Howard 
John.son's  restaurants  and  motor  lodges — 
and  scores  of  others. 

Then,  too,  franchisors  are  good  at  publiciz- 
ing their  activities.  Some  of  this  exuberance 
has  spilled  over  into  the  stock  market,  where 
stocks  of  some  firms  offering  franchises  have 
been  active — not  always  for  sound  reasons. 
Basically,  though,  I  think  franchising 
keeps  making  news  because  it  is  a  way  for 
the  little  fellow  to  get  started  In  bis  own 
business — often  with  modest  capital  and  with 
a  good  chance  for  success. 
Q.  Is  this  a  new  idea? 


A.  No.  Franchising  goes  back  to  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  though  the  emphasis 
has  changed  recently.  The  first  franchisors 
were  production  men — auto  makers,  aoft- 
drlnk  manufacturers,  oil  producers — ^wbo 
were  looking  for  a  way  to  get  their  product 
to  market. 

In  the  case  of  Coca  Cola,  franchises  to  bot- 
tle and  sell  the  drink  were  practically  given 
away  in  the  early  days  Just  to  get  the  prod- 
uct to  consumers.  It's  only  in  recent  years 
that  franchising  has  started  to  boom  at  the 
retail  level. 

Certainly  the  most  successful  developments 
in  the  fast-food  field — bambxirgers  and  fried 
chicken — offer  little  that's  new  in  terms  of 
product.  But  selling  them  has  been  given  a 
new  twist  through  standardization  of  qual- 
ity and  taking  the  product  out  to  where  con- 
sumers are — along  the  highways  and  in  busy 
shopping  areas. 

Q.  How  fast  is  franchising  growing? 

A.  We  estimate  the  annual  growth  rate, 
over  all,  at  about  10  per  cent.  The  food  field 
seems  to  be  growing  the  fastest.  The  number 
of  retail  outlets  there  is  Increasing  at  a  rate 
of  20  to  25  per  cent  a  year. 

Q.  How  big  is  the  franchise  business  now? 

A.  All  told,  there  are  close  to  600,000  fran- 
chised outlets  in  the  U.S.  They  Include  auto 
dealerships,  gasoline  service  stations,  stores 
offering  auto  products  and  services,  and  such 
other  types  of  retail  outlets  as  restaurants 
and  snack  shops,  pet  stores,  and  a  wide  range 
of  service-type  businesses. 

Q.  Is  there  danger  that  the  market  for 
some  of  these  things  will  get  saturated — 
just  too  many  outfits  competing  for  the  con- 
sumer's dollar? 

A.  It  is  getting  harder  to  find  good  loca- 
tions for  some  kinds  of  businesses,  but  I  don't 
agree  that  we  are  approaching  saturation. 
Remember  that  back  In  the  early  1950s  peo- 
ple were  saying  we  bad  about  reached  the 
limits  of  ownership  of  television  sets.  Yet 
today  we  have  households  where  there  are 
two  or  three  sets.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
car  ownership  and  even  home  ownership. 
We're  finding  more  and  more  faunlUes  in  the 
market  for  a  second  home — a  vacation  prop- 
erty. As  long  as  our  population  continues  to 
grow  and  our  standard  of  living  continues  to 
rise,  I  think  there  wlU  be  a  continued  ex- 
pansion in  many  lines  of  franchising. 

Q.  Are  there  dangers  for  the  Individual 
who  is  thinking  of  investing  money  in  a  fran- 
chised business? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  many  pitfalls,  and  the 
man  who  Is  thinking  of  getting  into  a  fran- 
chised business  needs  to  be  aware  of  them: 

First,  a  person  taking  out  a  retail  franchise 
has  to  be  prepared  to  work  hard — put  In  long 
hours  and  maybe  work  a  six  or  seven-day 
week.  In  that  respect,  franchising  is  no  lazy 
man's  way  to  get  rich  quick. 

Second,  a  franchise  holder  has  to  be  will- 
ing to  follow  instructions.  That  Is  one  of  the 
contradictory  things  about  franchising:  The 
big  appeal  lies  In  having  your  own  business, 
but  the  chances  for  success  are  greatest  when 
you  hew  strictly  to  the  line  your  boss,  the 
franchisor,  has  laid  down.  Many  big  fran- 
chising companies  have  told  me  they  do  not 
want  to  do  business  with  a  fellow  who  goes 
off  on  his  own,  who  tries  to  develop  new  ways 
of  doing  things.  The  parent  company  has 
worked  out  products  and  processes  and  mar- 
keting plans  that  it  has  tested  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions.  It  doesn't  want  one  of 
its  franchisees  upsetting  the  applecart. 

Q.  Does  the  parent  company  have  close 
control  over  the  people  it  licenses? 

A.  Yes.  The  franchisee  has  to  sign  a  con- 
tract that  spells  out  the  terms  under  which 
he  will  operate.  Generally,  he  must  make 
a  continuing  payment — a  royalty — that 
amounts  to  a  percentage  of  bis  annual  gross 
sales. 

After  two  or  three  years  In  business,  a 
man  may  tend  to  forget  bow  be  happened  to 
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get  started  In  It.  He  may  not  realize  that  he 
owes  much  of  hla  success  to  the  advice  and 
supervision  and  quality  controls  of  the  fran- 
chisor. If  he  had  gone  Into  business  on  his 
own,  the  chances  are  2  to  1  that  he  might 
have  failed  In  a  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  the  man  who  operates  a 
franchlsed  business  has  a  better  chance  for 
success  than  the  man  who  has  started  out 
on  his  own? 

A.  The  parent  firm  offers  a  great  deal  of 
know-how:  management  assistance,  advice 
on  hiring  help,  how  to  keep  books,  how  to 
maintain  strict  standards  of  quality. 

Often  It  provides  a  financial  backstop  that 
the  man  starting  a  business  on  his  own  cant 
get. 

In  the  case  of  the  better-known  franc  hi!- - 
Ing  setups,  the  businessman  gets  the  benefit 
of  an  established  name — something  that  can 
be  a  very  valuable  property. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  man  who 
is  going  to  invest  money  in  a  franchise  get 
legal  advice  before  he  signs  a  contract? 

A.  Absolutely.  He  should  consult  his  law- 
yer and  his  banker  and  perhaps  an  account- 
ant. He  may  want  to  check  with  his  local 
Better  Business  Bureau  as  to  the  reputation 
of  the  company  with  which  he  is  considering 
signing  up. 

You  will  find  that  any  reputable  franchisor 
win  be  more  than  willing  to  give  a  prospec- 
tive licensee  the  names  of  some  of  his  fran- 
chise holders.  I  iisually  suggest  that  the 
prospective  Investor  take  a  list  of  names  and 
make  a  random  selection  out  of  that  list — 
not  Just  go  to  names  the  franchisor  selects. 

Q.  What  should  he  ask  these  people? 

A.  He  will  want  to  find  out  whether  they 
are  satisfied  with  their  working  arrange- 
ments with  the  parent  company,  how  hard 
they  have  to  work,  what  the  drawl^cks  of 
the  businesses  are  as  well  as  the  advantages. 
He  will  want  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  par- 
ent firm  is  stable  and  well  financed,  that  its 
product  has  wide  consumer  acceptance,  that 
the  company  has  had  experience  In  dealing 
with  independent  businessmen. 

CHECKLIST  rOR  GOING  IT  ALONE 

Q.  Where  can  a  person  go  for  Information 
about  opportunities  in  franchising? 

A.  A  basic  source  is  a  booklet  published 
by  the  VS.  Department  of  Commerce: 
"Franchise  Company  Data.*'  It  is  supplied 
free,  and  it  lists  some  250  to  300  franchise 
businesses  and  describes  each  one  briefly. 
It  also  contains  a  checklist  of  points  for  a 
prospective  franchisee  to  keep  in  mind.  It's 
Important  to  note  that  this  booklet  is  in  no 
sense  an  endorsement  of  any  of  the  firmn 
listed,  nor  does  it  offer  any  guarantees  of 
success  In  any  particular  field. 

Then  there  are  many  current  books  and 
magazines  devoted  to  franchising.  Here  at 
Boston  College  Center  we  have  published  a 
folder  that  describes  our  activities  and  lists 
sources  of  Information  about  the  franchise; 
field. 

Q.  What  sort  of  return  on  Investment  can 
a  person  expect  from  putting  money  into  a 
franchise? 

A.  We  have  been  trjring  to  work  out  some 
estimates,  but  there  is  no  strict  rule  of. 
thumb.  One  of  the  big  fast-food  chains  says 
that  after  the  first  year  or  two  In  business, 
the  franchise  holder  ought  to  get  an  annual 
return  of  14  or  15  per  cent.  But  this  com- 
pany also  cautions  that  this  sort  of  yield  pre- 
supposes hard  work,  long  hours  and  strict 
attention  to  detail. 

Q.  Does  franchising  offer  a  way  for  mi- 
nority groups  with  limited  capital  and  ex- 
perience to  get  a  start  in  business? 

A.  Tes.  Franchisors  are  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  untrained  people  who  need  advlc« 
and  guidance  and  close  supervision. 

Often  the  two  barriers  that  Negroes  find 
when  they  try  to  get  into  business  are  lack 
of  capital  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  wher« 


to  turn  for  advice  and  assistance.  On  the 
latter  score,  franchise  companies  generally 
are  top-notch.  Their  executives  are  not  bual- 
ness-school  theoreticians;  they  have  been 
through  the  school  of  hard  knocks.  They  are 
men  who  know  how  to  train  people  for  a 
specific  type  of  retail  venture. 

GETTING    STARTED    ON    A    SHOBSTSINO 

q.  Is  Shortage  of  capital  a  hindrance  for 
people  who  would  like  to  start  a  franchlsed 
business? 

A.  It  is  a  problem,  but  steps  are  being 
taken  to  improve  that  situation. 

For  example,  the  Small  Business  Admini- 
stration has  been  relaxing  its  lending  policies, 
particularly  to  help  members  of  minority 
groups.  And  when  you  have  a  nationally 
known  name  on  a  franchise  operation,  you'll 
usually  find  a  lender  more  willing  to  put  up 
some  money  than  if  you  were  starting  a 
business  from  scratch  with  Just  your  own 
name  on  it. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  has  bought  a  franchise 
and  after  a  year  or  two  wants  to  get  out  of 
it.  Is  that  hard  to  do? 

A.  One  characteristic  of  franchising,  as  op- 
posed to  a  company-owned  outlet,  is  that  the 
franchisee  can  sell  his  business  to  someone 
else.  In  that  sense,  he  is  an  independent 
entrepreneur.  Usually  he  can  find  a  buyer 
to  take  over  his  business,  or  in  some  cases 
the  parent  company  will  help  him  find  a 
buyer.  Generally,  however,  the  parent  firm 
has  to  approve  the  buyer. 

Q.  Do  you  find  interest  in  the  franchise 
field  growing? 

A.  Yes.  We  get  inquiries  here  at  the  Cen- 
ter from  all  over  the  world — France,  Aua- 
tralia,  Finland,  even  from  Czechoslovakia 
and  some  of  the  other  Iron  Ctirtain  satellites. 

Every  spring  we  sponsor  an  international 
conference  on  franchising.  The  next  one 
will  be  AprU  2-4,  1970,  and  already  we  are 
getting  inquiries  and  requests  foa*  informa- 
tion. Last  yew  we  had  700  registrants  when 
we  had  planned  for  only  300.  Next  year  we 
expect  about  1,000  registrants,  although  we 
may  have  to  limit  attendance. 

Q.  What  specific  advice  would  you  offer  the 
person  trying  to  decide  whether  to  take  on  a 
franchise? 

A.  Basically,  be  needs  to  size  up  his  own 
risk  quotient.  That  boils  down  to  answer- 
ing three  questions:  How  much  risk  can  be 
afford?  How  much  risk  is  he  willing  to  take? 
And  what  sort  of  return  can  he  expect  to  get 
from  that  risk? 

The  man  who  is  getting  along  In  years — 
say,  50  to  55  years  old — can't  afford  to  take 
as  many  chances  with  his  capital  as  the 
man  in  his  30e  who  still  has  time  in  his 
working  years  to  recoup  losses  he  might 
suffer. 

There  are  plenty  of  risky  franchises  being 
offered  today,  and  on  some  of  them  a  man 
might  as  well  put  his  money  into  a  Las  Vegas 
slot  machine  or  bet  on  a  horse.  I  would  be 
leery  of  a  new  firm  offering  franchises  with 
no  record  of  accomplishment  and  no  tested 
market  for  its  product. 

Only  after  weighing  the  risks  and  the  pos- 
sible rewards  should  an  individual  venture 
Into  franchising.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  a  field  that  sUll  has  great  growth  ahead 
and  that  offers  opportunity  for  the  man  who 
is  willing  to  give  his  full  time  and  at- 
tention to  a  business  he  is  temperamentally 
suited  to  run. 


DRAFT  REFORM 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
last  placed  in  the  Record  a  number  of 
items  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
lottery  for  determining  the  order  of  in- 
duction into  military  service,  a  number 
of  important  evaluations  of  it  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press.  I  think  it  important 
that  they,  too,  be  generally  available  in 


one  place  to  Senators.  Consequently,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  mate- 
rials be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Maryland  University  Student  Says  Drait 

Lottery  System  Was  Rigged 

(By  Aaron  Latham) 

A  University  of  Maryland  student  claims 
that,  statistically  speaking,  the  draft  lottery 
was  rigged  so  that  those  born  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  won  and  those  in  the  second 
half  lost. 

Brian  Reid,  a  mathematician  who  ran  a 
computer  check  on  the  lottery  results,  said 
yesterday  that  draft  officials  evidently  placed 
the  dates  in  the  big  glass  bowl  in  chrono- 
logical order  with  January  burled  at  the  bot- 
tom and  December  on  top. 

When  the  numbers  were  drawn  Sunday, 
December  blrthdates  fared  the  worst  with 
an  average  ranking  of  121.  November  was 
close  behind  at  an  average  of  149,  October 
at  182  and  September  at  157. 

The  average  January  ranking  was  201,  Feb- 
ruary 202,  March  (which  had  the  highest 
average  ranking)  226,  April  203,  and  May  208. 

Reid  says  that  there  are  "between  five 
chances  in  a  thousand  and  five  in  a  hundred 
thousand  that  the  draw  was  actually  a  ran- 
dom selection."  Those  are  the  odds  that  each 
birthday  had  exactly  the  same  chance  as  every 
other. 

Meanwhile  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported 
that  John  E.  Ware,  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Callfomla,  conducted  a  sim- 
ilar statistical  analysis  and  came  up  with  the 
same  results. 

He  concluded  that  the  results  were  "too 
unusual,  too  bizarre,"  to  have  depended  en- 
tirely on  chance. 

The  draft  next  year  will  be  based  on  the 
Washington  lottery,  with  those  whose  birth- 
days were  drawn  first  called  first. 

Reid  B&ys  that  the  draft  otBclals  fell  Into 
the  same  trap  that  many  television  shows  do: 
they  assume  that  by  putting  cards  in  a  drum 
and  stirring  them  they  will  g^t  a  random 
sampUng. 

The  blrthdates  drawn  Sunday,  each  encased 
in  a  plastic  capsule  like  the  prizes  In  a  gum 
machine,  were  placed  in  a  glass  bowl  and 
stirred  with  a  spade.  He  says  that  this  is  not 
good  enough  to  give  everyone  an  equal 
chance. 

Ware  says  that  In  lotteries,  as  in  the 
shuffling  of  cards,  "Too  many  things  are 
biased,  too  many  things  can  occur." 

Both  Reid  and  Ware  agree  that  it  would 
have  been  more  equitable  to  base  the  draft 
on  a  table  of  random  numbers  generated  by 
•  a  computer. 

Reid  is  a  20-year-old  senior  physics  major 
and  his  birthdate,  Oct.  6,  was  ranked  87th. 
Ware  is  27. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  4,  1969] 

Chttrch  Leaders  Plan  Am  To  Dratt 

Resisters 

(By  William  R.  MacKaye) 

Detkoit,  December  3. — The  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  to- 
night narrowly  defeated  a  proposal  that  the 
agency  accept  and  "hold  In  trust"  a  draft 
card  preferred  by  a  21-year-old  draft  resister. 

Delegates  agreed  228  to  184  to  accept  the 
card,  which  was  offered  by  James  D.  Rubins, 
a  student  at  Hope  College  in  Holland,  Mich., 
In  the  face  of  legal  opinion  by  counsel  that 
the  action  would  be  a  violation  of  the  selec- 
tive service  act. 

But  council  president  Arthur  S.  Plemming, 
in  response  to  a  point  of  order,  ruled  the 
measure  had  lost  for  lack  of  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  under  the  rules. 

Flemming's  rulir^  stirred  repeated  efforts 
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by  the  measure's  backers  to  find  some  tech- 
nique by  which  they  could  associate  them- 
selves with  what  many  called  Rubins  "act 
of  conscience." 

Finally  Plemming  ruled  that  council  pro- 
cedures permitting  the  formal  recording  of 
minority  dissent  would  permit  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  document  on  which  delegates  and 
others  could  subscribe  themselves  as  individ- 
uals supporting  the  young  Reformed  Church 
member. 

The  document  Is  to  be  readied  for  signa- 
tures Thursday. 

Earlier  the  council.  In  another  demonstra- 
tion of  the  increasing  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  among  its  constituent  members, 
called  for  an  international  investigation  of 
atrocities  against  Vietnamese  civilians  al- 
legedly committed  by  American  servicemen. 
The  delegates  also  said  they  would  wel- 
come a  congressional  investigation,  but  they 
said  the  "belated"  Army  Investigation  now 
under  way  "is  quite  inadequate." 

The  tone  of  the  debate  on  the  war  was  set 
during  the  morning  by  a  speech  delivered 
to  the  assembly  by  former  ambassador  to 
Japan  Edwin  O.  Reischauer. 

Reischauer  asserted  that  American  policy 
toward  Asia  in  general  and  Vietnam  in  par- 
ticular has  been  deeply  corrupted  by  racism. 
As  evidence  of  what  he  termed  the  "good 
mentality"  to  which  governmental  officials 
have  succumbed,  Relchauer  cited  the  charges 
filed  against  1st  Lt.  WllUam  L.  Calley  Jr.  in 
connection  with  the  Mylai  Incident. 

The  specifications,  said  Reischauer,  charge 
the  officer  with  responsibility  for  the  deaths 
of  "Oriental  human  beings." 

"What  is  that  adjective  doing  there?"  he 
asked. 

"We  have  to  correct  this  sort  of  thing  be- 
fore we  can  play  the  sort  of  role  we  must 
play  in  the  world." 

Stressing  that  he  has  opposed  the  war  for 
a  long  time,  Reischauer  urged  other  war  crit- 
ics in  the  council  and  elsewhere  not  to  over- 
act and  force  abandonment  of  the  "useful 
residual  roles"  the  United  States  may  still 
have  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  still  another  action  related  to  the  war 
debate,  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  council 
described  a  move  to  create  a  Joint  committee 
sponsored  by  the  National  and  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches  that  would  minister  to 
draft  resisters  and  deserters  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  Canada  and  their  families. 

Council  members  reported  that  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  draft-age  Americans  are  now  in 
Canada  and  that  about  30,000  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  acquiring  permanent  residence  status 
there. 

A  resolution  asking  the  council  to  give  its 
offlclal  blessing  to  the  pastoral  project  is  to 
be  brought  before  the  assembly  Thursday. 

Preoccupation  with  the  Vietnam  Issue,  par- 
ticularly the  protracted  and  sometimes  pas- 
sionate debate  on  the  request  that  the  coun- 
cil accept  Rubins  draft  card,  tended  to  over- 
shadow a  reiteration  by  James  Porman  of  his 
call  for  reparations  for  black  people. 

Foreman,  who  has  played  little  part  since 
July  m  the  reparations  program  backed  by 
the  Black  Economic  Development  Conference, 
told  the  delegates  they  were  deceiving  them- 
selves if  they  thought  the  reparations  de- 
mand would  wither  away. 

"I>eople  who  believe  in  the  Black  Manifesto 
will  forever  be  a  plague  on  the  racist  white 
churches  and  Jewish  synagogues."  he  said. 

He  spoke  with  particular  harshness  of  ef- 
forts he  said  some  predominantly  white 
churches  had  initiated  to  persuade  "house 
niggers"  in  their  denominations  not  to  back 
the  Manifesto  demands. 

This  effort,  he  declared,  has  been  "most 
blatant"  in  the  United  Methodist  Church,  the 
mainly  white  church  that  has  the  largest 
Negro  constituency. 

Foreman  also  charged  that  the  FBI  Is  seek- 
ing to  obtain  Indictments  against  every  officer 
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of  the  Black  Economic  Development  Con- 
ference "on  orders  of  Attorney  General  John 
MitcheU. 

(Federal  grand  Juries  in  Detroit  and  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Jus- 
tice Department  officials,  are  known  to  have 
subpoened  and  questioned  church  leaders  and 
others  about  the  conference's  activities.) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  4,   1969] 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Draft 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washington,  December  3. — Since  the  draft 
lottery  was  conducted  Monday  night,  the  na- 
tional Selective  Service  headqusj-ters,  local 
draft  boards  and  newspaper  offices  have  been 
deluged  with  telephone  calls  from  persons 
with  questions  about  their  draft  status. 

Following  are  some  of  the  most  frequently 
asked  questions  and  their  answers: 

Q.  Who  was  affected  by  the  lottery? 

A.  Men  bom  between  Jan.  1,  1944,  and  Dec. 
31,  1950.  In  other  words,  men  who  have  had 
their  19th  birthday  by  Jan.  1  but  not  their 
26th. 

Q.  Who  will  be  effected  by  future  lotteries? 
A.  Only  men  whose  19th  birthday  occurs  in 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  lottery  takes 
place.  They  will  be  liable  for  the  draft  in  the 
following  year — the  one  in  which  their  20th 
birthday  occurs. 

Q.  So  the  talk  about  drafting  only  19-year- 
olds  is  not  precisely  correct. 

A.  Right.  Men  without  deferments  will  be 
vulnerable  to  the  draft  in  the  year  in  which 
they  have  their  20th  birthday.  Some,  there- 
fore, will  have  passed  their  20th  birthday 
when  they  are  drafted.  But  the  period  of 
liability  to  the  draft  is  only  one  calendar  year. 

Q.  What  happens  if  I  do  not  have  a  defer- 
ment and  I  am  not  drafted  in  the  year  I  am 
in  the  pool. 

A.  Then  you  will  be  safe  from  the  draft 
forever.  At  least  unless  there  is  a  national 
emergency. 

Q.  In  what  order  will  men  be  drafted? 

A.  They  will  be  drafted  in  the  order  their 
birthday  was  picked  in  the  lottery.  Men  bom 
on  Sept.  14  were  assigned  No.  1  because  that 
date  was  picked  first.  They  will  be  the  first 
to  be  drafted.  Nov.  9  was  the  80th  date  picked, 
and  men  bom  on  that  day  received  No.  80. 
They  will  be  drafted  after  men  with  No.  79 
and  before  men  with  No.  81.  Within  a  given 
birthday,  men  will  be  drafted  in  the  order 
in  which  the  first  letter  of  their  last  name 
was  picked  in  another  drawing. 

Q.  What  about  men  with  deferments? 
Will  they  be  drafted  anyway?  A.  No.  Men 
with  deferments  will  not  be  drafted  as  long 
as  they  have  deferments. 

Q.  My  birthday  is  on  Feb.  11. 1  am  20  years 
old  and  was  assig^ned  No.  150  this  year.  Now 
I  have  a  deferment  and  will  not  be  drafted 
in  1970.  Will  I  be  assigned  another  number  in 
next  year's  lottery  to  apply  in  1971?  A.  No. 
Absolutely  not.  You,  like  all  men  now  between 
19  and  26,  will  retain  always  the  number 
you  drew  Monday  night. 

Q.  Well,  what  happens  when  I  lose  my 
deferment  in  some  future  year?  A.  You  will 
go  into  the  draft  pool  with  the  number  150. 
even  though  men  in  future  lotteries  with 
Feb.  11  as  a  birthday  will  have  a  different 
number. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  my  ntimber 
changed?  A.  No. 

Q.  What  happens  if  I  lose  my  deferment  in 
June  and  the  niunber  150  has  already  been 
passed  in  the  sequence? 

A.  You  will  be  drafted  Just  as  soon  as  you 
pass  physical  examination  and  are  otherwise 
processed.  In  other  words,  you  will  be  drafted 
almost  immediately. 

Q.  What  if  when  I  lose  my  deferment  In 
June  my  number.  No.  150,  has  not  been 
reached  in  the  sequence?  A.  You  will  not  be 
drafted  until  the  number  is  reached. 

Q.  I  will  be  26  years  old  in  March,  1970.  Will 


I  be  drafted  If  my  number  has  not  been 
reached  by  my  birthday  but  Is  reached  later 
In  the  year?  A.  No.  Once  you  pass  your  26th 
birthday,  you  are  free  from  draft  liability. 

Q.  What  if  my  number  is  reached  and  I 
receive  my  Induction  notice  Just  before  my 
26th  birthday?  Can  I  appeal  the  induction 
notice,  which  will  take  time,  until  after  my 
birthday  and  then  escape  the  draft? 

A.  Once  you  start  the  appeals  process, 
you  are  liable  for  induction  even  If  your 
birthday  Is  passed  by  the  time  your  appeals 
are  exhavisted. 

Q.  What  if  I  keep  my  deferment  past  my 
26th  birthday?  Is  my  period  of  liability  ex- 
tended? A.  No.  If  you  have  a  deferment  on 
your  26th  birthday  you  are  safe  from  ever 
being  drafted  unless  there  is  a  national 
emergency. 

Q.  What  about  the  rule  that  If  you  have 
a  deferment  your  period  of  liability  is 
is  extended  until  you  are  35  years  old?  A. 
This  is  technically  true.  But  all  men  who 
are  under  26  must  be  taken  before  any  man 
26  or  over  is  taken.  There  are  enough  men 
under  26  to  assure  that  men  over  26  are 
not  drafted. 

Q.  I  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about  a  loop- 
hole. I  have  a  deferment,  and  my  number  is 
165.  which  means  I  am  a  real  borderline  case. 
My  number  may  be  reached  in  the  sequence 
and  may  not  be.  Can't  I  wait  until  late  in 
the  year  and  If  it  looks  as  if  the  number  will 
be  reached  keep  my  deferment  to  wait  for 
another  year  when  the  number  might  be 
reached?  And  If  It  looks  as  If  165  will  not 
be  reached,  couldn't  I  drop  the  deferment, 
enter  the  pool  and  if  I  am  not  drafted  be 
home  free? 

A.  You  can  try  all  these  things,  and  it 
might  help.  But  by  the  time  it  is  late  enough 
In  the  year  for  you  to  know  whether  your 
number  Is  going  to  be  reached,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  too  late  for  the  draft  board  to  re- 
move your  deferment  and  change  your  clas- 
sification to  1-A.  This  procedure  often  takes 
several  months.  If  your  status  wasn't  changed 
until  after  the  first  of  the  next  year,  you 
would  have  to  take  your  chances  in  that 
year. 

NATIOICAIXY  OR  LOCALLY? 

Q.  What  numbers  are  likely  to  be  called? 

A.  Pentagon  experts  say  that  the  first  third 
— numbers  1  to  122 — are  certain  to  be  called; 
the  last  third,  245-366,  certain  not  to  be 
called;  and  the  middle  third  not  certain  one 
way  or  the  other.  One  expert  who  has  done 
careful  calculations  believes  the  cutoff  num- 
ber will  be  somewhere  between  165  and  195. 

Q.  Is  the  sequence  applied  nationally,  or 
is  it  my  place  in  the  sequence  within  my 
own  draft  board  that  counts? 

A.  It  is  the  sequence  In  each  local  board 
that  matters.  But  the  cutoff  number  between 
those  who  are  drafted  and  those  who  are 
not  will  not  vary  much  from  board  to  board. 
This  is  because  draft  quotas  are  allotted  to 
each  draft  board  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  l-A's  in  that  board. 

Q.  In  what  order  will  conscientious  objec- 
tors be  called  to  report  for  civilian  work? 
A.  They  will  be  called  In  the  same  sequence 
as  the  draft  sequence. 

Q.  If  I  am  In  graduate  school  without  a 
deferment,  can  I  have  my  induction  post- 
poned until  the  end  of  the  school  year  when 
my  number  is  called?  A.  Yes.  But  you  will 
be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Q.  What  If  I  am  an  undergraduate  with- 
out a  deferment?  Can  I  finish  the  school  year 
before  I  report  for  induction?  A.  Yee. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  size  of  next  year's 
draft  pool?  A.  About  850,000  men  will  be 
eligible  for  the  draft  In  1970. 

FUTUKK   POOLS 

Q.  What  about  In  future  years?  A.  It  U 
expected  that  pools  in  the  few  years  after 
1970  will  contain  about  700,000  men.  But 
this  is  a  less  precise  than  the  850,000  figure. 
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Q.  Then  wouldn't  my  chances  of  being 
drafted  be  less  next  year  than  In  future 
years  because  the  pool  Is  bigger?  A.  Possibly. 
But  it  Is  also  possible  that  draft  calls  will  be 
lower  In  future  years,  especially  if  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  successful  in  scaling  down  the 
number  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Q.  How  many  men  will  be  drafted  in  1970? 
A.  About  250.000. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  3,   1969] 

Draft  Boards  Are  Preparing  To  Implement 

IxjTTERT  Plan 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times 

Washington,  December  2. — With  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  men  having  learned 
their  place  in  the  draft  sequence  from  last 
night's  lottery,  draft  boards  began  today 
preparing  for  the  January  call-ups. 

The  12,500  men  to  be  drafted  next  month — 
those  whose  birthdays  were  among  the  first 
drawn  in  the  lottery — shoiild  begin  receiv- 
ing their  "greeting"'  from  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  national  headquarters  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  sent  the  local  boards 
today  a  memorandum  informing  them  of 
the  official  order  of  call  established  last  night 
and  instructing  the  boards  how  to  rearrange 
their  files. 

HOW    SYSTEM    WORKS 

Officials  here  said  that  within  a  matter  of 
days  each  board  should  have  the  files  of 
Its  registrants  who  are  eligible  for  the  draft 
next  year  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
birthdays  were  picked  in  the  lottery. 

Here  is  how  the  new  lottery  system  works: 

Men  who  were  born  between  Jan.  1,  1944, 
and  Dec.  31,  1950,  and  who  on  Jan.  1  have 
had  their  19th  birthday  but  have  not  had 
their  26th,  were  assigned  a  number  based 
on  the  order  in  which  their  birthday  was 
drawn  in  the  lottery. 

Thus,  men  born  on  Sept.  14  received  No.  1 
because  that  was  the  first  date  picked.  Men 
born  on  Oct.  20  received  No.  192  because  that 
was  the  192d  date  drawn,  and  so  on. 

Men  born  on  the  same  day  will  be  selected 
in  the  order  in  which  the  first  letter  of  their 
last  name  was  drawn  in  another  random 
drawing. 

These  are  the  men  who  will  be  drafted  in 
1970.  Men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  26  who 
do  not  have  deferments  and  who  are  not 
drafted  next  year  will  no  longer  be  vulner- 
able to  the  draft  unless  there  is  a  national 
emergency. 

If  a  man  reaches  his  26th  birthday  during 
1970  and  his  number  has  not  been  called  by 
this  birthday,  he  will  escape  the  draft. 

Deferments  are  not  affected  by  the  lottery. 
If  a  man  Is  eligible  for  a  deferment  next 
year,  he  can  get  it  from  his  draft  board, 
regardless  of  his  place  in  the  draft  sequence. 

The  same  regulations  apply  for  deferments 
that  applied  before  the  lottery.  Thus,  college 
undergraduates  can  still  obtain  deferments 
imtll  they  graduate,  quit  school  or  reach  the 
age  of  24. 

Most  gradxtate  students  cannot  get  de- 
ferments. Occupational  deferments  are 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  boards, 
and  criteria  vary  from  place  to  place.  In 
some  areas  teachers  are  granted  deferments. 
In  others,  they  are  not. 

No  one's  draft  classification  was  affected 
by  the  lottery.  For  Instance,  men  who  have 
4-P  classifications  (unfit  for  military  service 
for  physical,  mental  or  moral  reasons)  will 
continue  to  be  4-P. 

rxrruRE  lotteries 

Every  year  hence,  there  will  be  another 
lottery  in  the  fall.  These  lotteries  will  affect 
only  men  whose  19th  birthday  fall  In  that 
calendar  year. 


They  will  be  liable  for  Induction  during  the 
following  year,  the  year  in  which  their  20th 
birthdays  occur. 

Thus,  next  fall,  there  will  be  a  lottery  to 
assign  numbers  to  men  born  in  1951.  These 
men  will  be  eligible  for  the  draft  in  1971.  If 
they  do  not  have  a  deferment  and  are  not 
taken  In  1971,  they  will  be  free  of  draft  lia- 
bility unless  there  Is  a  national  emergency. 

Although  men  with  deferments  in  the  19- 
to-26  age  group  will  not  be  drafted  next  year 
even  If  their  number  is  reached  in  the  se- 
quence, they  will  always  retain  the  same 
number  they  were  assigned  in  last  night's 
lottery. 

When  their  deferments  lapse  for  reasons 
such  as  leaving  school  or  quitting  their  jobs, 
they  win  enter  the  pool  Immediately.  If  their 
number  is  reached  in  the  year  in  which  they 
enter  the  pool,  they  will  be  drafted.  If  the 
number  Is  not  reached,  they  will  not  be 
drafted. 

For  example,  John  Doe,  a  college  under- 
graduate, was  born  Feb.  11,  1949.  His  birthday 
was  the  150th  one  drawn  in  the  lotter,  so  he 
was  assigned  No.  150. 

Next  year,  he  plans  to  stay  in  college  and 
retain  his  deferment.  He  will  not  be  drafted. 
In  1971,  he  plans  to  graduate.  He  will  lose  his 
deferment. 

Even  though  the  19-year-old  men  In  next 
year's  lottery  with  Feb.  11  as  a  birthday  will 
be  assigned  another  number,  John  Doe  will 
always  have  150  as  his  number.  So  in  1971 
he  will  be  drafted  after  all  men  with  149  as 
a  number  and  before  all  those  with  151  as  a 
number. 

If,  when  John  Doe  leaves  school.  No.  151 
has  already  been  reached  in  the  sequence, 
he  will  probably  be  called  for  induction  very 
soon  because  his  number  has  been  passed. 

Pentagon  experts  believe  that  men  whose 
numbers  are  higher  than  the  mid-200's  will 
probably  not  be  called  next  year  and  will  be 
free  from  draft  vulnerability  forever,  barring 
unforeseen  circumstances. 

The  numbers  from  1  to  about  125  are  con- 
sidered certain  to  be  reached  in  the  sequence, 
and  these  men  will  be  drafted.  Men  with 
numbers  in  the  middle  will  have  a  year  of 
uncertainty. 

Pentagon  experts  believe  that  500,000  men 
will  be  Immediately  available  for  the  draft  in 
1970  and  that  another  350,000  will  enter  the 
pool  during  the  year,  for  a  total  of  850,000. 

Of  these,  about  250,000  are  expected  to  be 
drafted.  Another  290,000  are  expected  to  vol- 
unteer for  enlistment. 

The  manpower  experts  are  estimating  that 
draft  pools  in  the  few  years  after  1970  will 
total  about  700,000  men,  or  slightly  fewer 
than  in  1970. 

It  is  also  likely,  they  say,  that  draft  calls 
will  be  lower  in  future  years  if  President 
Nixon  is  successful  in  scaling  down  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  no  other  conflict  develops. 

The  rough  figure  of  700,000  Is  reached  by 
the  following  arithmetic.  In  1971,  there  will 
be  1.9  million  19-year-olds.  About  600,000  will 
fall  to  qualify  physically,  mentally  or  morally, 
leaving  1.3  million  qualified. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  these  will  have 
student  or  other  deferments.  Of  the  600,000 
remaining,  half  will  enter  the  service,  and 
half  will  go  into  the  draft  pool.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  draft  pool  will  consist  of  older 
men  who  lose  their  deferments  and  enter  the 
pool. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  8,  1969] 
Draft  Lottery  Changes  Views  of  E^igibles 

The  new  draft  lottery  has  set  Into  motion 
a  complex  set  of  crosscurrents  among  young 
people  that  range  from  sharp  changes  In 
career  plans  to  assertions  from  moderates  and 
radicals  that  draft  protests  will  continue 
unabated. 

Interviews  with  draft-eligible  young  men. 


counselors,  student  activists  and  draft  board 
workers  in  20  cities  since  last  week's  draft 
lottery  show  the  following  things : 

Many  draft-age  men  appear  to  be  relieved 
that  they  can  now  see  their  futures  more 
clearly  because  they  have  a  better  idea  of 
their  chances  of  being  drafted. 

Both  moderate  and  radical  young  people 
say  that  they  will  continue  to  protest  the 
draft  until  the  entire  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  eliminated,  although  some  concede 
that  the  lottery  has  caused  a  division  on  the 
draft  among  the  young. 

Some  of  those  who  are  now  least  vulnerable 
to  the  draft  have  dropped  plans  to  pursue 
deferred  careers  such  as  teaching  and  are 
seeking  to  get  out  of  military  reserve  commit- 
ments they  had  made  before  they  were  "safe." 

There  is  some  evidence  that  those  who  are 
now  most  vulnerable  to  the  draft  have  been 
"radicalized"  against  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
while  those  with  the  lowest  risk  have  lost 
some  of  their  antagonism. 

College  and  occupational  deferments  con- 
tinue as  the  most  popular  means  of  avoiding 
the  draft,  while  a  minority  still  says  It  pre- 
fers jail  or  exile  to  military  service. 

Military  experts  say  the  draft  pool  for  the 
coming  year  will  Include  about  850,000  men 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  26,  about  250,000 
of  whom  will  be  drafted.  Thus  young  men 
whose  birthdays  were  picked  In  the  lowest 
numerical  third  of  the  lottery  are  virtually 
assured  of  being  drafted,  while  those  in  the 
highest  third  are  relatively  safe.  Those  in  the 
middle  third  fall  into  the  "uncertain"  group. 

the  safe  numbers 

Generally,  those  who  were  awarded  the 
"safe"  numbers  were  Jubilant.  "You  know,  I 
was  born  a  month  late,"  said  Peter  Stein- 
berg, a  junior  at  Columbia  College,  who 
drew  366,  the  "safest"  number.  "I  would 
just  like  to  thank  my  mother." 

But  for  others,  the  jubilation  was  tem- 
pered. The  comment  of  Harold  Kletnick,  a 
21 -year-old  University  of  Chicago  senior,  who 
also  ranked  366th,  was  typical. 

"I  definitely  didn't  want  to  go  to  the 
Army,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  feel  good  at  all 
about  beating  the  system." 

Others  who  drew  high  numbers  said  they 
still  opposed  the  draft  because  of  the  "Im- 
morality of  the  war,"  the  Inequities  that  re- 
main and  the  basic  concept  of  forced  mili- 
tary service. 

Perhaps  mindful  of  this,  many  In  Con- 
gress, and  possibly  President  Nixon  himself, 
will  push  for  more  extensive  draft  reform 
next  year.  Mr.  Nixon  had  asked  for  the  lottery. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
already  planned  hearings  for  February  to  hear 
proposals  for  major  new  modifications  and 
also  for  complete  elimination  of  the  draft 
In  favor  of  an  all-volunteer  Army.  But  most 
observers  agree  that  there  Is  little  likelihood 
that  the  draft  can  be  ended  as  long  as  the 
Vietnam  conflict  continues. 

protests  to  continue 

So  student  radicals  and  others  say  that 
protests  against  the  war  and  the  draft,  which 
many  regard  as  Inseparable,  will  continue. 
But  even  the  most  active  opponents  of  the 
draft  seemed  ready  to  concede  that  the  lot- 
tery had  taken  some  of  the  steam  out  of  the 
movement. 

"If  the  purpose  of  Nixon's  lottery  was  to 
divide  us,  he's  won  quite  a  victory,"  observed 
Lawrence  Cohen,  a  senior  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  "Nevertheless,"  he  said,  "we 
must  continue  to  refuse  to  participate  In  a 
Selective  Service  System  that  reduces  men  lo 
animals." 

Sue  Ellen  Dennis,  a  teacher  In  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  has  been  counseling  those  eligible 
for  the  draft,  considered  the  lottery  an  Im- 
provement but  said  the  pressure  for  reforms 
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irould  continue  as  long  as  the  Vietnam  war 
niade  the  draft  necessary. 

"Most  reslsters  will  continue  resistance — 
with  or  without  a  lottery,"  she  said.  "It  did 
belp  those  who  were  xmcertaln,  but  the 
majority  still  won't  buy  Involuntary  servi- 
tude." 

Gary  Krumholtz,  a  22-year-old  graduate 
student  who  has  been  Involved  in  antiwar 
protests  at  the  City  College  of  New  York,  also 
Bsw  the  lottery  as  divisive:  "It's  going  to  rad- 
icalize those  people  from  1  to  122,"  he  said, 
"and  I  suppose  it  will  make  the  ones  In  the 
[highest]  third  more  complacent." 

Cathy  Kornblith,  an  active  member  of  the 
Beslstance,  an  antidraft  organization  that 
passed  out  flyers  in  front  of  draft  boards  In 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  last  Tuesday,  the 
day  after  the  lottery  drawing,  said  the  new 
system  only  emphasized  the  need  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  draft. 

"We'll  continue  our  efforts,"  he  said.  "This 
Is  going  to  affect  the  need  for  resistance. 
The  lottery  still  preys  on  the  poor  and  the 
blacks  and  the  Mexican-Americans." 

Antidraft  activists  at  other  campuses  and 
In  dtles  and  towns  across  the  country  re- 
flected similar  sentiments. 

UNLIKELY  TO  BEND 

Some  of  the  opposition  was  clearly  Ideolog- 
ical and  seemed  unlikely  to  bend  regardless 
of  the  extent  of  change.  At  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, Steven  Jlisenberg  and  Ira  Perelson,  mem- 
bers of  the  Progressive  Labor  wing  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  said  in  a 
statement  that  the  lottery  only  obscured  the 
real  Issue.  The  statement  said: 

"Students  are  fighting  the  imperialistic 
poUcles  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 
They  recognize  that  the  draft — in  whatever 
form — only  serves  to  supply  cannon  fodder 
for  a  war  that  is  benefiting  only  the  capital- 
ists." 

But  perhaps  significantly,  while  antiwar 
activists  tended  to  dismiss  the  lottery  as 
meaningless,  there  were  no  reports  of  or- 
ganized demonstrations  In  the  cities  or  on 
the  campuses  surveyed. 

This  may  have  been  due.  In  part,  to  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  new  system.  Many 
chose  to  simply  wait  and  see.  The  Columbia 
draft  counseling  service  reported  more  than 
300  calls  the  day  after  the  lottery — 10  times 
normal. 

David  Sable,  a  counselor,  said  that  mor« 
young  men  seemed  to  be  gaining  sophistica- 
tion In  avoiding  the  draft.  In  the  last  year, 
he  said,  "we  have  had  more  people  apply  for 
conscientious  objector  status  than  we  have 
in  the  last  two  combined." 

He  also  noted  that  some  students  had  dls- 
eusaed  the  possibility  of  dropping  their  de- 
ferments for  1970  to  take  their  chances  in 
the  larger  pool.  The  1971  pool  will  consist 
only  of  19 -year-olds. 

DELUGED    BT    CALLS 

Draft  boards  and  counseling  services  else- 
where also  reported  a  deluge  of  calls. 

The  Rev.  Rodney  Page,  who  conducts  a 
•Iraft  counseling  service  near  Portland  State 
tmiverslty  In  Oregon,  reported  the  phone 
"ringing  off  the  hook"  with  questions  about 
the  lottery.  One  trend,  he  noted,  was  that 
the  llkeUhood  of  being  drafted  increased  the 
pressure  to  seek  conscientious  objector 
itatus. 

Por  many,  the  cold  reality  of  a  low  draft 
number  seemed  to  crystalize  their  resent- 
ment. WilUam  Tortu,  a  19-year-old  student 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  holds 
No.  18,  said:  "The  lottery  Jolted  me  out  of 
my  complacency  and  made  me  realize  the 
threat  of  the  Army  and  dying  in  Vietnam. 
"To  call  the  lottery  fair  In  comparison  with 
the  previous  system  Is  to  call  hanging  fair 
compared  to  drawing  and  quartering." 


But  even  those  for  whom  the  lottery  was 
more  benign  had  problems.  Many  students 
with  high  numbers  were  reported  to  be  seek- 
ing ways  to  get  out  of  R.O.T.C.  commitments. 

A  Brooklyn  College  student  who  asked  not 
to  be  Identified  because  it  would  "sound  like 
I'm  gloating"  over  his  No.  366,  said  he  bad 
planned  to  teach  before  the  lottery.  But  now, 
he  said,  "I'm  throwing  It  all  out  the  window." 

Others  foresaw  a  similar  pattern  of  young 
men  with  "safe"  numbers  giving  up  deferred 
status  to  enter  the  draft  pool  for  the  re- 
quired period.  If  this  happened,  they  said, 
more  deferred  jobs  and  reserve  openings 
would  be  left  to  men  with  low  numbers. 

Some  thought  this  could  make  matters 
more  critical  for  men  in  the  middle  third,  or 
"sweat  zone,"  as  one  student  called  it. 

Gary  Bloom,  21,  a  civil  engineering  major 
at  City  College,  explained  why.  Pointing  a 
finger  at  a  student  sitting  across  the  table 
from  him  in  a  campus  cafeteria,  he  said: 

"That  g:uy  there  is  No.  9.  He  knows  he's 
going  to  go.  People  like  him  are  going  to 
make  arrangements — leave  the  country,  or 
go  Into  a  critical  occupation  or  something. 
And  that  means  that  the  uncertain  group  is 
not  uncertain  at  all." 


TV  COMMENTARY  AND  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled,  "TV  Misses 
Public's  Response  to  Agnew  Speech," 
written  by  Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Wasiiington  Star  of  Mon- 
day, December  1.  1969. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  article  is  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  continuing 
dialog  concerning  the  Vice  President's 
recent  speeches  with  regard  to  the  news 
media.  I  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  article: 

The  listener,  who  likes  comment,  wishes 
along  with  it  at  least  the  Terslmilitude  of 
fairness  and  wisdom,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
shortage  of  this  quality  in  TV  commentary 
which  has  caused  the  great  majority  to  agree, 
in  principle  at  least,  with  Agnew.  'Hie  TV 
business  would  do  better  to  examine  itself  a 
little  further  while  warning  of  government 
repression. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TV  Misses  Public's  Response  to  Agnew 

Speech 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  AgneWs  criticism  of  bias 
in  the  mass  media  struck  a  reqxmslve  chord 
among  the  general  public.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest,  however,  that  the  tonal  grada- 
tions of  the  responsive  chord  have  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  hushed  chambers  where 
radio-TV  network  policy  Is  made. 

A  tonal  deafness  seems  to  have  developed 
on  what  it  was  Agnew  was  talking  about, 
with  the  network  moguls  all  professing  to 
see  a  dangerous  frontal  challenge  to  freedom 
of  speech  in  tbelr  government  licensed  me- 
dium. 

The  radio-TV  executives,  therefore,  may 
well  ask  themselves  why  it  is  that  as  many 
as  three  out  of  four  persons  think  Agnew 
has  a  valid  point. 

The  answer  to  that  question  could  prove 
to  be  quite  disconcerting.  It  may  merely  in-* 
volve  the  simple  conclusion  of  a  great  many 
people  tbat  the  commentators  now  practicing 


are  not  qualified  by  background,  Informatloa 
and  depth  of  thought  to  share  equal  time 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  equivalent  of  heresy  In  the  broadcast- 
ing business.  It  is  unthinkable  that  some 
handsome,  well-spoken  broadcaster  with  five 
or  10  years  experience  should  not  be  entitled 
to  go  on  the  air  with  his  authoritative  analy- 
sis and  be  listened  to  with  the  same  atten- 
tion and  respect  as  the  President  or  whom- 
ever it  is  the  broadcaster  is  analyzing  and 
judging. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.  expounds  the  cur- 
rent thought  In  the  industry  on  the  point.  He 
attributes  to  these  instant  analyzers  the 
ability  to  call  "attention  to  emphases,  cMnis- 
sions,  unexpected  matters  of  substance,  long 
anticipated  attitudes,  changes  of  views,  meth- 
ods of  advocacy  or  any  other  aspect  of  the 
speech."  The  analyzers  function  as  critics, 
in  other  words.  Judging  this  omission  or  that 
change  of  attitude  as  it  seems  to  strike  them 
in  the  spirit  of  giiidlng  and  instructing  the 
public  on  what  they  ought  to  think  about  the 
speech  they  have  Just  heard. 

In  the  case  of  the  President's  speech  on 
Vietnam,  Dr.  Stanton  points  out  that  the 
text  was  handed  out  to  the  press  and  to 
radio-TV  analyzers  two  hours  in  advance 
of  delivery.  He  adds,  "If  a  professional  re- 
porter could  not  arrive  at  some  meaningful 
observations  under  those  circumstances,  we 
would  question  his  competence."  Two  hours 
is  enough,  it  is  judged,  to  permit  these  highly 
skiUed  professionals  to  gather  their  thoughts 
for  airing  to  an  audience  which  assembled 
before  their  television  sets  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent make  a  major  announcement  after 
weeks  of  study.  Otherwise  they  had  better 
look  for  work  elsewhere  than  CBS. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  a  great  many  TV 
viewers  turn  off  their  sets  and  turn  off  Dr. 
Stanton.  They  are  simply  not  convinced  ttiat 
the  analyzers  are  professional  enou^.  In- 
formed enough  or  profound  enough  to  share 
time  with  the  President  on  major  U.S.  poUcy. 
In  the  case  of  Nixon's  speech,  two  hours  of 
deep  thought  was  not  enough  to  reveal  to  the 
analyzers  that  foxir  out  of  five  of  the  listeners 
they  were  instructing  would  approve  of 
Nixon's  stated  views  on  Vietnam. 

The  TV  moguls,  in  their  profound  concerns 
for  the  right  of  analyzers  to  say  anything  that 
occurs  to  them  after  their  gruelling  two  hours 
of  thought,  have  simply  missed  the  central 
point  that  a  vast  host  of  TV  watchers  do  not 
share  the  respect  with  which  the  analyzers 
view  themselves. 

This  would  be  as  hard  for  a  TV  com- 
mentator to  accept  as  for  a  newq>aper 
columnist,  the  difference  really  being  that 
many  newspapers  give  their  readers  a  wider 
choice  of  opinion  which  they  can  usuaUy 
adequately  sample  by  reading  the  first  and 
last  paragraphs  and  thus  t\im  off  tiefore  they 
become  too  deeply  involved. 

Analysis  and  interpretation  is  a  great  art 
which  only  a  few,  such  as  Eric  Sevarled, 
have  wholly  mastered.  As  Sevareld  handles 
his  art,  it  Is  to  explore  a  subject  rather  than 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  on  it.  and  in  this 
way  to  open  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of 
listeners  to  various  Inherent  possibilities. 
This  seems  too  inconclusive  to  others  whose 
two  hovirs  of  thought  leads  them  toward  con- 
clusions they  would  not  think  so  irrefutable 
if  they  could  hear  the  concurrent  comment 
of  their  listeners. 

The  listener,  who  likes  comment,  wishes 
along  with  It  at  least  the  verslmilltude  of 
fairness  and  wisdom,  and  it  la  perhapa  the 
shortage  of  this  quality  in  TV  commentary 
which  has  caused  the  great  majority  to  agree 
in  principle  at  least,  with  Agnew.  The  TV 
business  would  do  better  to  examine  itself  a 
little  fiutber  while  warning  of  the  baleful 
potential  of  government  repression. 
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MRS.  B.  J.  BANDY,  DALTON,  GA..  A 
FINE  AND  COURAGEOUS  LADY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chattanooga  Post  recently  published  an 
extremely  interesting  article  about  Mrs. 
B.  J.  Bandy  of  Dalton,  Ga.  Mrs.  Bandy  is 
a  fine  and  courageous  lady  who  played  a 
leading  role  In  the  development  of  the 
huge  tufted-textile  industry. 

The  article  recounts  how  Mrs.  Bandy 
and  her  late  husband  went  into  the 
tufted  bedspread  business  in  a  laudable 
effort  to  pay  off  debts  accumulated  in 
their  country  store  during  the  depression. 
They  were  determined  to  pay  "100  cents 
on  the  dollar"  that  they  owed,  and  it  was 
this  spirit  that  made  their  bedspread 
business  such  a  notable  success. 

But  even  more  notable  is  the  fact  that 
this  business  was  the  beginning  of  the 
tremendous  tufted  textile  and  carpet  and 
rug  industry  of  today.  Prom  this  humble 
origin,  the  carpet  and  rug  industry  has 
grown  into  a  $2,250  million  business  and 
a  vital  part  of  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  many  States  in  particular.  We 
are  very  proud  that  approximately  65 
percent  of  the  volume  of  this  industry 
emanates  from  northwest  Georgia,  prin- 
cipally in  the  city  of  Dalton. 

Mrs.  Bandy  is  a  grand  lady,  and  she  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  for  the  role 
she  played  as  one  of  the  principal  pio- 
neers in  this  important  industry. 

I  bring  this  news  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Launched  Tutted  Spbeads  To  Save  a  Country 
Store 

(By  Ronald  V.  Gunter) 

Dalton,  Ga. — Mrs.  B.  J.  Bandy  looks  no 
more  like  a  pioneer  than  she  does  a  moon 
maid,  but  she  Is  truly  one  ot  the  pioneers  In 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  and  most  dynamic 
Industries  in  America. 

The  wife  of  the  late  B.  J.  Bandy,  the  man 
credited  with  being  the  first  i>erson  to  ever 
make  a  million  dollars  in  the  bedspread 
business,  she  was  responsible  for  selling  the 
first  bedspreads  that  launched  what  became 
the  largest  single  business  In  the  Industry. 

Before  his  death  In  1948  Mr.  Bandy  had 
bedspread  plants  In  three  states  employing 
more  than  1,000  persons. 

Today  Mrs.  Bandy  is  the  matriarch  of  a 
clan  of  tufting  industrialists.  Her  son,  B.  J. 
Bandy,  Jr.,  Is  vice  president  of  Coronet  In- 
dustries Inc.  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  firm,  now  one  of  the  industry's  largest. 

Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  McCutchen, 
Is  the  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the  boards  of 
J&C  Carpet  Co.  and  Universal  Carpets  Inc. 
of  Ellijay.  Ga. 

McCutchen,  founder  of  these  companies, 
is  the  holder  of  more  than  30  major  pat- 
ents in  tufting  technology,  patents  that  are 
recognized  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Bandy's  grandson,  Joe  McCutcken  Jr., 
is  president  of  one  of  the  faster-growing 
young  carpet  companies  in  the  industry. 
Universal  Carpets  Inc. 

Mrs.  Bandy's  reasons  for  entering  the  bed- 
spread business  are  simple  and  eloquent. 

"My  husband  and  I  wanted  to  pay  our 
debts.  You  see,"  she  says,  "we  were  running 
a  country  store  when  the  depression  hit, 
and  we  did  a  large  credit  business.  Many. 


many  of  our  accounts  took  bankruptcy  and 
never  paid  \is  anything.  We  owed  our  sup- 
pliers $22,000  and  my  husband  and  I  were 
determined  to  pay  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
for  what  we  owed." 

Besides  running  a  country  store,  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bandy  were  railroad  telegraphers. 
Mr.  Bandy  still  worked  as  a  telegrapher  when 
the  depression  hit. 

Those  were  the  days,  she  recounts,  when 
the  bedspread  business  was  first  getting  oB 
the  ground. 

"We  went  to  see  Mrs.  Catherine  Evans 
Whitener  (the  woman  who  made  the  first 
tufted  bedspread  in  the  area  and  who  Is 
credited  with  starting  the  Industry),  and 
she  let  us  copy  five  different  patterns  of  her 
bedspreads. 

"Truly  here  was  one  of  the  grandest  ladles 
and  finest  persons  I've  ever  known,"  Mrs. 
Bandy  says. 

Mrs.  Bandy  hired  some  people  to  hand  tuft 
the  five  bedspreads,  and  Mr.  Bandy,  still 
working  on  the  railroad,  was  able  to  get 
passes  on  the  railroad. 

He  obtained  Mrs.  Bandy  a  pass  to  Wash- 
ington so  that  she  could  try  to  sell  large 
numbers  of  the  hand-made  spreads. 

"I'd  never  been  farther  away  from  home 
than  Atlanta  before  this  trip.  I  had  one  new 
dress,  and  I  sat  up  all  night  long  on  the  train. 
It  was  quite  an  experience,"  she  remembers. 

"I  sat  with  my  suitcase  and  my  bundle 
of  bedspreads.  The  next  morning  upon  ar- 
riving in  Washington  I  started  walking  to 
my  first  store.  Frankly  I  didn't  know  you 
could  check  a  suitcase  in  the  terminal;  so 
I  carried  both  my  suitcase  and  my  bed- 
spreads to  Woodward  &  Lothrop  and  asked 
to  see  the  buyer. 

"I  showed  him  what  I  had  to  sell.  I  also 
told  him  I'd  never  tried  to  sell  anything  be- 
fore. He  smiled  at  me  and  said,  'I  know  that," 
but  he  was  one  of  the  nicest  persons  I  ever 
met. 

"He  said  he  would  take  400  spreads  at  $4  a 
spread.  I  was  doubling  our  money  at  this 
price. 

"I  got  back  on  the  train  and  went  to  Bal- 
timore, and  at  Hotchschild  &  Kohns  I  sold 
200  more.  I  had  planned  on  going  to  New 
York,  but  I  turned  around  and  came  home. 
We  had  to  hire  people  to  tuft  up  600  spreads. 
We  shipped  them  all." 

On  her  next  foray  Into  the  buying  centers 
she  headed  for  the  real  big  time  and  went  to 
New  York  and  to  Macy's.  Her  first  order  there 
was  for  1,000  if  she  would  sell  them  for  $3. 
She  did  and  still  made  an  excellent  profit. 

On  subsequent  trips  with  railroad  passes 
she  went  to  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New 
York  and  Washington  and  sold  bedspreads 
by  the  hundreds. 

"In  those  days  I  just  prayed  that  the  bed- 
spread business  would  last  long  enough  for  us 
to  pay  all  the  $22,000  we  owed,"  Mrs.  Bandy 
recalls. 

The  Bandys  had  people  throughout  the  area 
tufting  bedspreads  for  them  back  In  the  days 
when  the  business  was  truly  a  cottage  craft. 
Oftentimes  the  entire  family,  husband,  wife 
and  children,  hand  tufted  spreads. 

"It  was  not  uncommon  not  to  be  able  to 
ship  some  particular  color  of  spreads  because 
the  creek  might  rise  and  the  people  tufting 
that  color  would  be  cut  off  from  the  main 
road.  This  type  thing  happened  so  many 
times,"  she  laments. 

When  the  wage-and-hour  law  came  in  with 
the  New  Deal,  many  people  thought  the  busi- 
ness was  doomed,  but  technology  took  over. 
A  man  took  the  head  of  an  old  fashioned 
"goose  neck"  Singer  sewing  machine  and 
adapted  it  to  the  task  of  machine  tufting 
spreads. 

A  new  machine  age  was  born.  The  Bandys 
were  among  the  first  to  go  mechanical.  Mr. 
Bandy  later  bought  a  large  plant  In  North 
Carolina;  be  established  Southern  Craft  Co. 


In  Rome,  Ga.,  and  built  Bartow  Textile  Co. 
in  Cartersvllle,  Ga.,  then  the  largest  in  the 
Industry. 

Since  his  death  in  1948,  Mrs.  Bandy  has 
given  much  of  her  time  to  charitable  and 
civic  projects. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Bandy  and  a  grand- 
daughter who  was  killed  In  an  accident  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Bandy  and 
the  McCutchen  family  contributed  money  to 
establish  an  intensive-care  unit  at  the  Dal- 
ton hospital.  It  now  occupies  an  entire  wing. 

Mrs.  Bandy  has  been  honored  by  the  Sal- 
vation Army  with  a  life  membership  for  her 
long-time  work  with  and  financial  support 
of  the  Army. 

Mrs.  Bandy's  admiration  for  the  Salvation 
Army  spans  many  years.  Her  father  and 
brother  were  both  physicians  and  her  brother 
was  killed  In  the  trenches  while  serving  as  a 
doctor  during  World  War  I. 

She  has  also  been  honored  by  two  gov- 
ernors of  Oklahoma  and  by  former  Gov. 
Ernest  Vandiver  of  Georgia  for  her  efforts  and 
financial  support  In  restoring  the  Chief  Vann 
house  near  Chatsworth,  Ga. 

Former  Oklahoma  governors,  Raymond 
Gary  and  J.  Howard  Edmonson,  have  cited 
her  for  her  work  and  both  made  her  an  hon- 
orary colonel. 

She  also  holds  the  title  as  Official  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  an  honor  pre- 
sented her  by  W.  W.  Keeler,  now  president  of 
Phillips  Petroleiun  Co.,  Bartlesvllle,  Okla. 

Today  she  says  she  enjoys  playing  bridge 
most  every  day  and  she  spends  a  lot  of  time 
working  with  Dalton  Junior  College,  where 
she  is  a  trustee. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  tuft- 
ing industry  and  as  one  of  the  more  success- 
ful participants  in  it,  Mrs.  Bandy  has 
realized  great  financial  rewards.  Her  life  has 
also  been  marked  with  great  personal  trag- 
edy, but  as  a  superactlve  person  in  many 
charitable  and  civic  projects  she  appears  to 
love  and  to  live  every  moment  of  her  life. 


RACIAL  ISOLATION  AND  DE  FACTO 
SEGREGATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  has  in  recent  weeks 
pointed  his  finger  at  a  problem  which 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  many 
other  Northern  States  are  not  aware 
of — the  problem  of  racial  isolation  in 
large,  industrial  urban  centers  of  the 
North. 

The  Senator  seems  to  overlook  the  fact, 
however,  that  this  racial  isolation  has 
unfortunately  resulted  from  economic 
and  housing  patterns,  and  not  from 
overt  acts  of  discrimination.  In  addition, 
the  Senator  overlooks  the  fact  that  racial 
isolation  is  much  less  severe  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South.  According  to  statis- 
tics which  I  have  requested  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  example,  over  87  percent  of 
all  Negro  students  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi attend  100-percent  Negro  schools. 
By  comparison,  only  3.5  percent  of  the 
Negro  students  in  Pennsylvania  attend 
all  Negro  schools.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  further  statistics  prepared 
for  me  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  comparing  the 
school  systems  in  Pennsylvania  with 
those  of  Mississippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Reports 


Mississippi 


Pennsylvania 


Jackson,  Miss. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PittslMrih,  Pa. 


School  systems  reporting 

Schools  reportinj 

Student  enrollment: 

American- Indian 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish  Sur.  American 

Total  minority 

Nonminority 

ToUl  all  students 4S6, 531 


106  of  148 
770 

568  of  610 
4,412 

1 
56 

1 
278 

1 
113 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

112 

0.0 

49.0 

.1 

.1 

411 

268,514 

2,073 

11,849 

0.0 

11.7 

.1 

.5 

17 

17,919 

19 

2S 

0.0 

46.2 

.0 

.1 

0 

166.083 

0 

7,022 

0.0 

58.8 

.0 

2.5 

IS 

29,898 
196 
154 

0.0 

223, 784 

39.2 

384 

327 

.3 
.2 

224.607 

49.2 
SO.  8 

282, 8U 
2,013,163 

12.3 
•7.7 

11.980 
20,793 

46.4 
53.6 

173, 105 
109, 512 

61.3 
38.7 

30,263 
46,005 

39.7 

231,924 

60.3 

100.0         2.296,011 


100.0 


38,773 


100.0 


282,617 


100.0 


76.268 


100.0 


Distribution  of  Negro  students 


Percent  Negro 

students 

assigned  to 


Percent  Negro 

Number  of  students 

schools       assigned  to 


Percent  Negro 

Number  of  students 

schools       assigned  (o 


Percent  Negro  Percent  Negro 

Number  of  students        Number  of  students  Number  of 

schools       assigned  to  schools       assigned  to  schools 


100  percent  Negro  schools 

99  to  100  percent  Negro  schools. 
90  to  100  percent  Negro  schools.. 
80  to  100  percent  Negro  schools. 
SO  to  100  percent  Negro  schools.. 
0  to  49.9  percent  Negro  schools. 


87.4 

269 

3.5 

14 

94.6 

19 

3.2 

6 

12 

4 

92.4 

281 

29.2 

72 

94.6 

19 

39.7 

56 

33.9 

u 

92.7 

283 

47.8 

126 

94.6 

19 

63.1 

93 

52.6 

If 

92.7 

283 

56.1 

161 

94.6 

19 

73.4 

118 

6ai 

21 

93.3 

292 

71.6 

243 

97.0 

22 

89.2 

158 

7&S 

X 

6.7 

478 

28.4 

4,169 

3.0 

34 

10.8 

120 

21.2 

71 

Distribution  of  nonminority 
(white)  students 


Percent  white 

students 

assigned  to 


Percent  white 

Number  of  students 

schools       assigned  to 


Percent  white 

Number  of  students 

schools       assigned  to 


Percent  white 

Number  of  students 

schools        assigned  to 


Percent  white 
Number  of  students  Number  of 

schools        assigned  to  Khools 


100  percent  white  schools 

99  to  100  ptrcent  white  schools. 
90  to  100  percent  white  schools. 
80  to  100  percent  white  schools. 
50  to  too  percent  white  schools. 
0  b  49.9  percent  white  schools.. 


12.1 

86 

27.7 

1.678 

12.6 

5 

3.7 

8 

3.1 

25.8 

138 

57.2 

2.613 

55.8 

19 

17.9 

21 

9.2 

U 

79.3 

358 

89.4 

3,762 

95.0 

30 

45.4 

« 

47.S 

:■ 

94.9 

439 

94.3 

3,941 

95.8 

31 

S9.1 

S7 

74.7 

!K 

99.6 

478 

98.5 

4,155 

98.4 

34 

82.5 

110 

91.3 

71 

.4 

292 

1.5 

257 

1.6 

22 

17.5 

168 

8.7 

M 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  with  the  recent 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
who  said: 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  We  must 
get  at  the  problems  in  the  North,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  our  efforts  to  correct  even 
more  severe  problems  In  the  South. 

The  above  figures  demonstrate  that 
there  are  very  severe  segregation  prob- 
lems in  the  South  brought  about  by, 
until  recently,  enforced  legal  segregation. 
Senator  Biennis,  to  my  understanding, 
would  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  presently  pending  and  already  very 
late  HEW  appropriations  bill  before  this 
body.  This  amendment  would  provide, 
again  I  understand,  that  Federal  fimds 
would  be  cut  off  to  any  school  district 
wherein  was  located  a  school  which  was 
"predominantly"  Negro  and  a  school 
which  was  "predominantly"  white  not 
either  under  court  order  to  desegregate 
or  having  an  HEW-approved  desegre- 
gation plan  or  presently  providing  the 
busing  of  students  from  one  school  to 
another. 

This  is  a  complicated  and  complex  pro- 
posal which  deserves  the  most  far-reach- 
ing consideration  of  the  Senate.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  leadership  will  at- 
tempt very  hard  to  get  commitments  for 
hearings  on  the  matter  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Senator  Stennis.  Over  a 
month  ago  I  said  to  this  body  that  I 
would  normally  object  to  such  a  provision 
as  being  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  The  issue  of  de  facto  segregation  in 
the  North  has  long  deserved  the  serious 
consideration  of  this  body.  I  want  to  be 
recorded  as  in  favor  of  considering  ways 
and  means  whereby  racial  isolation  in 
the  North  can  be  reduced  and  eliminated. 
However,  de  facto  segregation  has  its 
roots  in  serious  economic  and  social 
problems  which  are  found  in  central 
cities.  I  would,  for  example,  like  to  see 


permanent  and  well-considered  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  with  appropriate 
Federal  funds  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for  clearly  delineated  purposes.  Any 
rider  to  an  appropriation  legislation 
would  only  have  an  effect  for  1  year. 
Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  immediately  proceed  with  the 
HEW  appropriation  legislation  soon  to 
be  before  us  and  that  the  Senate  leader- 
ship would  proceed  to  join  me  in  urging 
hearings  on  this  matter  at  the  earliest 
time  next  session.  The  problem  with 
which  we  are  faced  is  to  not  risk  dimin- 
ishing our  attacks  on  the  quite  worse  de- 
segregation problems  in  the  South.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation 
in  the  North,  however  serious  and  dis- 
heartening it  may  be,  would  in  any  way 
justify  diminishing  the  pressure  for  de- 
segregation in  the  South.  I  would  hope 
that  substantive  and  far-reaching  legis- 
lation would  evolve  which  would  have  as 
its  purpose  enforcing  all  the  laws  and 
all  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
equally  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  firmly  in  support  of  such  legisla- 
tion and  urge  that  the  appropriate  sub- 
committees and  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress diligently  proceed  to  deUberate  this 
matter  for  the  full  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 


CRISIS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  200 
years  of  neglect  have  brought  about  a 
crisis  in  environmental  quality  that  may 
well  pose  the  greatest  challenge  man- 
kind has  ever  faced. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  concern  over  this 
crisis  was  limited  almost  exclusively  to 
professional  ecologists,  conservationists, 
and  a  few  far-vlsioned  public  servants. 

Now,  and  none  too  soon,  the  crisis  is 
beginning  to  come  home  to  all  the  people. 


In  the  last  decade  we  have  seen  in- 
creased reaction  at  the  national  level. 
But  the  reaction  has  been  sporadic  and 
uncoordinated.  Piecemeal  laws  have  been 
enacted  to  meet  piecemeal  problems  with 
piecemeal  funding.  And  this  response,  of 
course,  falls  far  short  of  meeting  a  chal- 
lenge that  Is  nothing  less  than  a  crisis 
in  the  quality  of  life  itself. 

In  the  crucial  need  to  rise  to  that  chal- 
lenge, motivation  of  the  private  citizenry 
is  the  single  most  important  factor,  for 
it  will  be  their  concern,  their  demands, 
their  efforts  that  will  influence  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures  to  take 
the  measures,  however  costly,  to  preserve 
our  Nation  in  recognizable  and  livable 
form. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
this  private  initiative  is  emerging  in  en- 
couraging and  effective  fashion.  A  unique 
new  approach  to  environmental  prob- 
lems, an  approach  called  New  Hamp- 
shire— Tomorrow,  aims  at  meeting  the 
environmental  crisis  in  a  most  positive 
way. 

New  Hampshire — ^Tomorrow  Is  a  co- 
operative venture  by  Dartmouth  College. 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests,  the  Spaulding -Potter 
Charitable  Trusts,  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Charitable  Fund — along  with  help 
from  Ford  Foundation. 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  New  Hampshire  towns  and  vil- 
lages offering  the  assistance  of  expert 
planners  and  providing  options  to  solv- 
ing specific  environmental  problems.  The 
approach  is  practical  for  it  recognizes 
that  concern  must  first  be  mobilized  at 
the  local  level  before  effective  action  can 
be  taken. 

It  recognizes  that  many  towns  are  in 
a  position  to  do  much  on  their  own  to 
preserve  environment  as  well  as  to  restore 
it,  and  yet  New  Hampshire — Tomorrow 
also  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
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programs  and  prerogatives  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  and  seeks  to 
ctmiplement  them. 

I  am  certain  that  the  future  will  see 
an  accelerating  assault  on  the  problems 
of  environment,  more  research,  more 
funding,  more  governmental  assistance 
at  every  level,  and  I  shall  work  for  all 
of  this.  But  for  me  it  is  particularly 
heartening  to  see  such  an  auspicious  be- 
ginning being  made  in  the  communities 
of  my  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  program,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  originally  published  in  the  Con- 
cord, N.H.,  Monitor  and  later  reprinted 
In  the  Berlin.  NJi.,  Reporter.  It  not  only 
provides  further  description  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  goals,  but  also  offers  it  im- 
portant support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New   Hampshire — Tomorrow 

A  unique  program  Is  underway  in  New 
Hampshire  dedicated  to  finding  ways  and 
means  of  controlling,  and  improving,  the 
btate's  most  precious  and  perishable  re- 
soiu'ce — natural  beauty. 

The  program  is  caUed  "New  Hampshire — 
Tomorrow,"  and  nothing  quite  like  it,  as  far 
as  we  can  determine,  ever  has  been  under- 
taken before. 

It  Is  practical,  forward-looking  and  Imagi- 
native. It  la  an  experiment  in  the  concrete 
steps  necessary  to  control  our  environment, 
to  Identify  needs  and  to  determine  how  best 
those  needs  can  be  met. 

"New  Hampshire — Tomorrow"  Is  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking  by  Dartmouth  College,  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Ilamp- 
shlre  Forests,  the  Spaulding-Porter  Chari- 
table Trusts  and  the  New  Hampslilre 
Charitable  Fund — with  help  from  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

It  la  an  exercise  In  feasibility,  for  the  pro- 
gram la  aimed  at  helping  local  communi- 
ties, with  minimum  expense,  undertake 
conservation  projects  or  initiate  corrective 
action  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  livabillty 
of  our  surroundings. 

The  Spauldlng-Potter  Trusts  have  granted 
"New  Hampshire — Tomorrow"  a  total  of 
$100,000  over  a  two-year  period  to  get  Its 
"process  of  accomplishment"  program  off  the 
ground. 

Just  yesterday,  the  PVsrd  Foundation  an- 
nounced it  had  granted  the  New  Hampshire 
Charitable  Fund  (84.660  to  participate  In 
the  plan  that  will  Identify  needs,  encourage 
local  action,  provide  expert  advice  and  try 
to  determine  how  goals  can  be  accomplished. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commission,  a 
federal  agency  with  offices  in  Boston,  has 
chipped  in  915.000.  And  stiU  other  federal 
funds  may  become  available  once  the  pro- 
gram gets  under  way. 

Dartmouth  College's  contribution  oonslbts 
of  headquarters  and  research  facilities  and 
the  services  of  a  full  time  water  expert,  or 
hydrologist. 

For  Dartmouth,  it  Is  a  significant  step  for- 
ward, for  the  Institution  for  too  long  has 
held  Itself  aloof  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  state  In  which  It  has  been  situated  for 
200  years. 

Dartmouth  also  will  provide  advisory 
teams  of  geographers,  economists  and  scien- 
tists to  help  local  communities  tackle  the 
sometimes  seemingly  unsurmountable  prob- 
lems of  environmental  control — cleaning  up 
polluted  streams,  enhancing  scenic  vistas, 
creating  land  preserves,  and  abolishing  un- 
sightly Junkyards,  used  car  dumps,  etc. 

The  thrust  of  "New  Hampshire — ^Tomor- 
row" wlU  be  to  find  the  means  to  accomplish 
limited  local  projects — and  not  to  accom- 
plish those  projects  itself.  It  will  not  draw 


up  a  master  plan  for  beautifying  our  en- 
vironment, but  Its  activity  may  lead  to  the 
development  of  state  policy  toward  this  end. 

Among  other  things,  the  program  will  pro- 
vide legal  help  to  local  citizen  groups  that 
seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  com- 
munity environment. 

In  other  words,  the  program  is  designed 
to  guide  and  assist,  and  not  dictate. 

One  of  the  most  Imposing  tasks  of  "New 
Hampshire — Tomorrow"  will  be  to  educate 
and  inform.  Comparatively  few  persons  rec- 
ognise fully  the  gravity  of  the  problems  that 
will  face  New  Hampshire  in  the  next  decade 
if  the  state's  natural  beauty  Is  allowed  to 
deteriorate  at  the  present  pace. 

It  IS  an  historic  undertaking  stimulated 
largely  by  Concord  Atty.  Eugene  C.  Struck- 
hoff.  The  enthusiastic  backing  he  has  re- 
ceived is  Indicative  of  the  degree  of  Impor- 
tance attached  to  the  nationwide  problem  of 
environmental  control. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  will  be  looking  forward  to  celebrat- 
ing the  holidays  through  religious  ob- 
servance, gift  exchanges,  and  sitting 
down  with  family  and  friends  to  a  spe- 
cially prepared  dinner. 

Unfortunately  some  Americans  will 
barely  have  enough  money  to  pay  for 
rent  and  a  subsistence  diet,  let  alone  sit 
down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner.  Millions 
of  Americ.-.ns  throughout  our  affluent 
United  States  will  go  to  sleep  Christmas 
day  hungry,  wondering  if  they  will  be 
able  to  stretch  their  food  to  the  end  of 
the  week. 

The  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Hunger  in  Washington  did  one  very 
Important  thing;  it  underscored  and 
brought  to  an  even  larger  audience  the 
cold  hard  facts — we  have  millions  of 
hungry  people  living  in  America  who  need 
assistance.  The  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  is  chairman,  brought,  this  fact 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  earlier  this  year.  Now 
the  Nixon  administration,  realizing  the 
gravity  of  the  problem,  called  a  White 
House  conference  to  further  dramatize 
the  situation  and  draw  up  recommenda- 
tions for  the  administration  to  act  upon. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  they  do  so 
very  soon. 

Congress  has  voted  for  more  food 
stamp  fimds.  The  administration  has 
endorsed  the  stamp-out-hunger  plea  and 
the  recent  hunger  conference  has  rec- 
ommended a  course  of  action-now.  Many 
New  Mexicans  go  to  sleep  hungry  every 
night.  This  must  not  continue. 

My  own  formula  for  demonstrating 
the  Government's  resolve  is  by  doing 
something  immediately.  To  this  end  I 
have  sent  President  Nixon  a  letter  ask- 
ing him  to  declare  a  National  Stamp  Out 
Hunger  Week  beginning  December  21. 
This  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlcultiu«  to  issue  a  directive  providing 
su£acient  free  food  stamps  and  commodi- 
ties to  all  needy  welfare  recipients  so 
all  Americans  will  have  a  holiday  din- 
ner. 

Unquestionably  we  in  America  must 
view  the  presence  of  hxmger  in  the 
world's  richest  nation  with  alarm.  Neg- 
lect and  apathy  in  the  past  have  made 
the  solution  to  hunger  more  difficult  each 
day.  It  is  time  we  acted  to  follow  the 
principles  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  who 


wrote  in  the  Constitution  that  we  must 
"promote  the  general  welfare." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sknate, 

COMMrmE    OM    APPmOPMATIONS, 

Wasliington,  D.C.,  December  9, 1969. 
President  Richabo  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  This  past  week  the 
White  House  Conference  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  millions  in  America  that  we  must 
do  something  as  soon  as  possible  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  malnourished  Americans 
blighted  by  hopeless  poverty. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  your  address 
delivered  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Hunger.  In  line  with  your  endorsement 
to  stamp  out  hunger  I  would  like  to  urge 
you  to  do  the  following: 

(1)  Declare  the  week  of  December  2Ut 
1969  as  National  Stamp  Out  Himger  week. 

(2)  In  the  spirit  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Hunger  and  recommendations 
set  forth,  begin  a  nationwide  campaign  im- 
mediately to  distribute  a  free  Christmas 
food  stamp/commodity  package  to  all  pov- 
erty-level families  during  this  week. 

Tlie  best  way  I  know  to  indicate  to  the 
many  "have-not"  people  In  America  that 
the  national  leadership  means  business 
when  they  say  stamp  out  hunger  is  my  ac- 
tion. My  own  state  of  New  Mexico  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  White  House  Conference  may 
be  remote  and  confusing  to  many,  but  if  in 
line  with  the  declared  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration an  unprecedented  act  was  under- 
taken to  provide  suf&cient  food  for  all  the 
needy  on  Christmas,  they  will  be  more  recep- 
tive and  responsive  to  the  food  assistance 
programs  you  initiate  in  1970. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

VS.  Senator. 


GOODELL  PLAN  SUPPORTED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
response  to  a  recent  nationwide  public 
television  broadcast  on  the  question, 
"Should  Congress  Adopt  the  Goodell 
Proposal  Requiring  Complete  Withdraw- 
al of  All  Combat  Troops  Prom  Vietnam 
by  December  1,  1970,"  indicated  that  68 
percent  of  the  respondents  favor  the  bill, 
with  32  percent  opposed.  As  one  who  has 
long  advocated  our  disengagement  from 
the  self-defeating  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, I  was  gratified  by  this  demonstra- 
tion of  support  for  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDEix). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary sheet  on  the  response  to  this  de- 
bate be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Nation  Responds  to  the  Advocates  on 

VlETlfAll 

(By  Robert  Fisher,  executive  editor) 

October  28. 1969. 
In  response  to  the  nationwide  public  tele- 
vision broadcast  debating  the  question, 
"Should  crongress  Adopt  the  Ooodell  Proposal 
Requiring  Complete  Withdrawal  of  All  Com- 
bat Troops  from  Vietnam  by  December  1, 
1970."  the  Advocates  received  2,161  letters 
(2,917  signatures)  from  89  States.  Of  the 
people  writing  in.  68  percent  favored  the  bill, 
32  percent  were  opposed. 
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During  the  October  19  broadcast  viewers 
beard  Sen.  Charles  Goodell  support  his  bill 
(S.  3000)  and  heard  Senators  Barry  Oold- 
water  and  Oale  McOee  In  opposition.  Sen. 
Charles  Mathlas,  as  yet  uncommitted,  was 
the  principal  guest  to  whom  the  arguments 
were  addressed. 

The  Advocates,  a  new,  live,  Sunday  evening 
public  affairs  television  series  (10:00  p.m. 
EST) .  seeks  to  bring  people  into  politics.  Each 
week  arguments  are  heard  on  both  sides  of 
an  important  "decldable  question."  At  the 
end  of  each  broadcast,  viewers  are  encouraged 
to  act  on  the  question.  The  Advocates'  staff 
has  undertaken  to  tabulate  views  received 
and  pass  them  on  to  the  respondents'  elected 
ofBcials.  The  Advocates,  as  a  program,  takes 
no  position  on  any  issue  debated. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  mail  response  to  our  Vietnam  broadcast : 


State 


Pro 


Con 


Total 


Alabama 3 

Calilornia 310 

Connecticut 15 

Delaware 7 

Florida M 

Georgia 9 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 73 

Indiana 9 

Iowa -  2 

Kansas 10 

Kentucky « 

Louisiana 8 

Maine 7 

Maryland. Z5 

Massachusetts 137 

Michigan 34 

Missouri 12 

Montana 3 

Nebraska 8 

Nevada -- 

New  Hampslilre 8 

NewJersey 68 

NewMe«ico 3 

New  York 331 

North  Carolina 8 

Ohio 32 

Oklahoma 1* 

Pennsylvania ., 87 

Rhode  Island 8 

South  Carolina 3 

South  Dakota 3 

Tennessee ^—  ' 

Texas 34 

Utah 5 

Virginia 6 

Vermont 1 

WestVlrginia 3 

Wisconsin 41 

Washington,  D.C 3 

Canada J 

Unknown 24 


4 

7 

92 

402 

9 

24 

2 

9 

41 

125 

6 

15 

1 

59 

132 

9 

18 

11 

13 

8 

18 

2 

6 

3 

11 

3 

10 

12 

37 

77 

214 

15 

49 

6 

18 

2 

5 

8 

16 

4 

4 

10 

18 

34 

102 

2 

5 

108 

439 

8 

16 

10 

42 

8 

22 

54 

141 

5 

13 

2 

5 

1 

4 

8 

17 

39 

73 

1 

6 

8 

14 

1 

2 

1 

4 

19 

60 

3 

6 

1 

3 
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"WE  ARE  ALL  PILGRIMS  " 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President, 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  an  opportunity 
for  all  of  us  to  reflect  upon  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  country  and  the  meaning  of 
these  traditions  today. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  Thanksgiving  editorial 
by  radio  station  WNEW  in  New  York 
City.  In  this  period  of  disillusionment 
and  skepticism,  I  think  this  editorial 
speaks  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  excellent  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Thankscivinc  Week  Commentakt  bt 
Radio  Station  WNEW,  New  York  City 

Every  Thanksgiving  we  recall  the  Pilgrims 
as  a  noble  hardy  band  of  pioneers  who  landed 
at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  in  1620.  faced  a 
dreadful  winter  but  survived  to  reap  a  great 
harvest.  Commemorating  this  nation's  riches 
and  the  Pilgrim's  courage  is  a  national  tra- 
dition. 

So  U  the  Pilgrim's  crisis  of  spirit. 


Financed  in  part  by  merchants  who  cre- 
ated them — accompanied  by  dissenting 
strangers — decimated  by  scurvy  and  pneu- 
monia— saved  ironically  by  the  Indians  they 
had  come  to  serve  with  the  Gospel — and  un- 
certain in  self-government,  the  Pilgrims  were 
plagued  with  their  own  doubts.  And  so  are 
we. 

Even  today — some  of  us  reap  great  harvests 
while  others  labor  in  hard,  unproductive  soil. 
The  process  of  building  a  colony  into  a 
nation  included  mutual  trust  and  civil  war. 

Confirming  our  destiny  has  sometimes 
taken  us  far  beyond  ovir  borders.  Sometimes 
bearing  arms. 

And  now  in  just  such  a  time  we  are  at  odds 
with  ourselves  about  the  cause  and  purpose 
of  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  facing  one  of  the  many  hard  win- 
ters since  1620.  And  because  of  it  we  are 
reminded  of  Just  how  uniquely  Thanksgiving 
summarizes  our  origins,  trials  and  triumphs 
under  one  flag — a  flag  which  allows  us  to  pull 
together  while  arguing  in  which  direction. 

The  American  Flag  does  not  belong  to  Just 
some  of  us.  It  oannot  be  coveted  as  a  partisan 
symljol.  It  cannot  be  hailed  or  dishonored  for 
personal  politics  or  prejudices.  It  is  the  ban- 
ner of  the  very  liberty  we  have  to  wrestle 
over  what  we  believe  is  best  for  It. 

To  fly  the  American  Flag  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  is  to  give  evidence  of  that  liberty  and  to 
prove  that  the  Flag  represents  all  of  us  in  our 
diversity  and  to  rescue  it  from  those  who 
would  make  it  a  symbol  of  division. 

If  you  have  an  American  Flag — fly  it. 

Fly  it  for  all  of  us.  With  all  of  our  differ- 
ences we  are  all  Americans.  We  are  all 
Pilgrims. 

SEGREGATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  1968-69  HEW  school  survey, 
there  was  a  total  of  3,364,090  students 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools  of  New  York.  Of  this  total, 
2,601,708,  or  77.3  percent  of  the  total  en- 
rollment, were  white;  473,253,  or  14  per- 
cent, were  Negro  students;  263,799,  or 
7.8  percent  were  Spanish-speaking 
Americans;  19,620,  or  0.6  percent,  were 
classified  as  Orientals;  and  5,710,  or  0.1 
percent  were  American  Indians. 

The  HEW's  IBM  data  reflects  that 
there  are  17  school  districts  in  the  State 
of  New  York  with  at  least  one  school 
with  a  minority  group  enrollment  of 
over  80  percent.  However,  in  14  of  these 
cities,  or  school  districts,  there  is  an  ag- 
gregate Negro  enrollment  of  403,127,  or 
85.2  percent  of  the  total  State  Negro  stu- 
dent enrollment  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  alone. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  New  York  City.  It 
has  a  total  enrollment  of  1,363,067,  of 
which  467,365,  or  43.9  percent,  are  white, 
334,841,  or  31.5  percent,  are  Negro,  244,- 
302,  or  23  percent,  are  Spanish-spealting 
Americans,  15,573,  or  1.5  percent,  are 
classified  as  Oriental,  and  1,526,  or  0.1 
percent,  are  American  Indian  students. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  119  schools 
which  are  99  and  100  percent  minority 
group  segregated,  wliich  have  a  Negro 
enrollment  of  89,957,  or  19  percent  of  the 
city's  total  Negro  student  enrollment. 
There  are  207  schools  having  a  Negro  stu- 
dent enrollment  of  146,575 — 43.7  percent 
of  the  city's  total  Negro  enrollment — that 
are  95  to  100  percent  minority  group 
segregated.  There  are  269  schools  with 
an  aggregate  Negro  enrollment  of 
173,791 — or  51.9  percent  of  the  city's  total 
Negro  enrollment — in  schools  that  are  90 


to  100  percent  minority  group  segregated. 
There  are  322  schools  with  a  total  Negro 
enrollment  of  201,462 — or  60.1  percent  of 
the  city's  total  Negro  enrollment — 
where  the  minority  group  enrollment  is 
80  to  100  percent.  There  are  18,865  white 
students — or  4  percent  of  the  city's  total 
white  student  enrollment — attending 
these  322  schools  that  are  80  to  100  per- 
cent minority  group  segregated.  There 
are  82,794  white  students — or  17.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  white  student  enroll- 
ment— attending  50  to  100  percent  mi- 
nority schools. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  white  majority 
schools.  There  are  211  schools  which  are 
80  to  100  percent  wliite.  which  are  at- 
tended by  17,994  Negro  students — or  5.3 
percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro  student 
enrollment.  In  all,  there  are  393  majority 
white  schools  in  New  York  City,  and 
65,490  Negro  students — or  19.5  percent  of 
the  city's  total  Negro  enrollment — at- 
tend these  majority  white  schools. 

In  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo there  is  a  highly  segregated  Negro 
minority.  Buffalo  has  a  total  enrollment 
of  72,115,  in  101  schools,  of  which  43,- 
942 — or  60.9  percent — are  white,  26,- 
381 — or  36.6  percent — are  Negro,  and 
1,792 — or  2.5  percent — are  from  other 
minority  groups. 

In  the  Negro  majority  schools,  there 
are  16  schools  with  a  total  of  11,562  Ne- 
gro students,  which  is  43.8  percent  of  the 
total  Negro  enrollment  in  Buffalo  pubUc 
schools,  which  are  99  and  100  percent 
Negro.  There  are  21  schools,  with  66.122 
Negro  students — or  61.6  percent  of  the 
city's  total  Negro  student  enrollment — 
that  are  95  to  100  percent  Negro  segre- 
gated. 19,268 — or  73  percent  of  the  city's 
total  Negro  students — attend  majority 
Negro  schools,  and  27  percent  attend 
majority  white  schools. 

1,821,  or  4.1  percent  of  the  total  white 
student  enrollment  of  Buffalo,  attend 
majority  Negro  schools,  and  95.9  percent 
of  the  white  students  attend  majority 
white  schools. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  interest- 
ing city  school  districts  in  New  York 
State.  For  example,  there  is  Rochester, 
which  has  a  Negro  student  enrollment 
of  13,679,  which  is  28.9  percent  of  the 
total  public  school  enrollment  of  the 
city,  where  there  are  six  schools  that 
are  90  to  100  percent  Negro  segregated. 

In  Utica,  which  has  a  Negro  enroll- 
ment of  only  11.8  percent,  has  one  school 
that  is  93.6  percent  Negro. 

Newburgh,  N.Y.,  where  the  Negro  stu- 
dent enrollment  is  only  23  iwrcent  of  the 
total  school  enrollment  of  the  city,  has 
two  schools  which  are  99  percent  and 
above  Negro  segregated. 

Monticello,  N.Y..  with  only  a  17.3  per- 
cent Negro  student  enrollment,  has  one 
school  that  is  100  percent  Negro. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  presented 
for  future  consideration  by  the  Senate 
of  a  national  policy  regarding  integra- 
tion of  the  races  in  the  pubUc  schools 
of  the  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
formation relating  to  the  State  of  New 
York  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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students- 


Teachers— Assurance  :  441 


American 
Indians 


Number 

Percents 

School  5(2) - 

School6(3) 

School  7(4) 

GIHen  Memoilal  School 

(18) 

Philip  Schuyler  High 

School (21) 

Philip  Livingston  School 

(20) 

Thomas  S.  Obrien  School 

(17) 

W  S.  Hackett  Junior 

High  School  (19) 

School  22 (13) 

School  20(11) 

Scoooll7(8) 

Albany  High  School 

Anne«(24) 

School9(5) 

School27(16) 

School  21 (12) 

Sunshine  School  (23)... 
Albany  High  School  (22)- 

Schooll0(6) 

School  18(9) 

School  16(7) 

School  23(14) 

School  26(15) 

School  19(10) ..-- 

School3(l) 


Number -..'. 

Percent 

Public  School  8  (5) 

Public  School  50  (41) 

Public  School  93  (78) 

St.  Augustines  (101) 

Clinton  Junior  High 
School (82) 

Public  Schooll?  (10).... 

Woodlawn  Junior  High 
School  (81).-  

Public  School  6  (4) 

Public  School  75  (64).... 

Public  School  37  (28).... 

Public  School  53  (44) 

Public  School  12  (8) 

Public  School  74  (63) 

Public  School  32  (23).... 

Public  School  39  (30) 

Public  School  41  (32).... 

Public  School  47  (38) 

Public  School  31  (22) 

Public  School  48  (39) 

East  High  School  (96).... 

Public  School  59  (48) 

Public  School  35  (26).... 

Public  School  16(9) 

Fosdick  Masten  Vocation- 
al High  School  (87) 

Public  School  4  (3) 

Public  School  90(77).... 

Genese  Humboldt  Junior 
High  School (80) 

Public  School  54  (45) 

Public  School  1  (1) 

Public  School  57  (47) 

Public  School  76  (65) 

Boys  Vocational  High 
School (85) 

P.S.  23(15) 

Fillmore  Middle  School 
(79) 

P.S.36(27) 

P.S  24(16) 

H.  B.  Emerson  Voca- 
tional High  School  (89). 

P.S.  73(62) 

P.S.62(51)..     

Child  care  Center (97)... 

Burgaid  Vocational  High 
School(86) 

Bennett  High  School  ((4). 

PS.  3(2) 

PS.  64  (53) 

Lalayette  High  SciMOl 
(92) 

Southside  Junior  High 
School (99) 

P.S.  61  (SO) 

P.S.  84 (73) 

GioverCleveUndHffh 
School(88) 


0 
0 

1 

•0 
3 


I 
1 
2 

20 


N«gf« 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


8 

3,685 

30.1 

0 

0 

0 

«0 
502 

207 

I 

757 

302 

351 

351 

355 
64 

175 
86 

93 
50 
20 
45 

7 
138 
14 
25 
18 
15 
12 
18 

0 


15 

ai 

0 

u 
u 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
6 
2 
U 
0 
0 


30 
0.2 

"  'o 

0 

u 

16 


Minority 
total 


3.738 
31.1 

80 
502 
207 

774 

302 

352 

351 

356 
65 

176 
86 

93 
50 
?6 
45 

7 
148 
18 
25 
26 
18 
12 
19 

0 


Other 


8,722 
68.9 

5 
66 

33 

176 

327 

406 

462 

667 
142 
477 
237 

269 
163 
172 
315 
5! 
1,116 
153 
283 
643 
586 
402 
934 
187 


Total 


12^010  . 
10O.O  . 

85 
568 

240 

950 

629 

758 

813 

1.023 
207 
653 
323 

362 
213 
198 
360 
58 
1,264 
171 
308 
669 
604 
414 
953 
187 


Weight: 

1.0- 

grades 


American 
Indians 


Negro     Oriental 


Spanish- 
American 


Minority 
toUl 


Other 


(94.1) 
(88.4) 
(86.3) 

(81.5) 

(48.0) 

(46.4) 

(43.2) 

(34. 8) 
(31.4) 
(27.0) 
(26.6) 

(25.7) 

(23  5) 

(13  1) 

(12.5) 

(12.1) 

(11.7) 

(10.5) 

(8.1) 

(3.9) 

(3.0) 

(2.9) 

(2.0) 

(0.0) 


0 
0.0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


26 

4.3 

U 
6 
4 

4 

2 

3 

0 

! 

U 
0 
1 

1 
U 

1> 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 


0 
0.0 

0 
0 

u 

u 

0 
0 


a2 
b 

0 
0 


DISTRICT:  BUFFALO.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS;  101.  REPRESENTING:  101.  CITY:  BUFFALO.  COUNTY:  15  ERIE 


4» 

2t.3n 

85 

1,278 

as 

k.6 

0.1 

1.8 

0 

1,124 

0 

0 

0 

135 

0 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 
0 

0 

2 

1,025 

0 

13 

1 

700 

0 

2 

0 

1,198 

0 

2 

0 

1,010 

0 

76 

0 

661 

0 

0 

0 

1.256 

0 

5 

7 

1,152 

0 

6 

0 

352 

0 

0 

0 

889 

0 

0 

n 

340 

0 

14 

0 

90« 

0 

0 

0 

597 

0 

1 

0 

449 

0 

0 

1 

1066 

0 

2 

I 

669 

0 

2 

0 

1557 

0 

13 

0 

819 

1 

1 

0 

S3 

0 

0 

1 

328 

0 

3 

0 

658 

0 

2 

7 

485 

1 

65 

0 

430 

0 

0 

0 

642 

2 

3 

0 

414 
136 

^l 

8 
194 

n 

160 

0 

0 

65 

80 

6 

213 

83 

352 

387 
14 
72 


0 

243 

2 

21 

0 

333 

1 

b 

5 

37t 

1 

740 

6 

107 

0 

132 

ax 

3H 
144 

» 

147 


5 
0 

1 

111 
3 

1 
5 
0 
1 

19 

7 

(3 

0 

13 

39 

1 
1 

71 


28.173 
39.1 

1.124 

135 

180 

35 

1,040 
703 

1.200 

1,086 

661 

1,261 

1,160 

352 

889 

354 

908 

598 

449 

1069 

672 

1570 

821 

53 

332 

660 
553 

430 

647 
424 
378 
160 
364 

88 

352 

391 

207 

78 

2H 

28 

334 

7 

402 
750 
187 
136 

392 

356 
148 
40 

240 


43,942 
60.9 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
3 
2 
5 
6 
2 
7 
3 
8 
« 
5 

12 
8 

31 

32 
5 

33 

120 
150 
252 

418 
345 
366 
161 
407 

104 
431 

494 
300 
115 

371 
44 

548 
12 

695 

1.417 

428 

325 

1.073 

1,016 
489 

150 

979 


72, 115  . 
100.0  . 

1,124 

135 

180 

35 

1.041 
704 

1,202 

1,089 

663 

1.266 

1,166 

354 

896 

357 

916 

604 

454 

1081 

680 

1601 

853 

58 

365 

780 
703 

682 

1.065 
769 
744 
321 
771 

192 
783 

885 
507 
193 

615 
72 

882 
19 

1,097 

2,167 

615 

461 


1.465        (2e.l) 


2 

0.1 


(100. 0) 

0 

(100.0) 

0 

(100.0) 

u 

(100.0) 

u 

(99.9) 

c 

(99.9) 

0 

(99.8) 

0 

(99.7) 

u 

(99.7) 

u 

(99.6) 

0 

(99.5) 

I 

(99.4) 
(99.2) 
99.2) 
(99.1) 

0 

0 
0 
0 

(99.0) 
(98.9) 

u 

0 

(98.9) 

0 

(98.8) 

0 

(98. 1) 

u 

(96.2) 

0 

(91.4) 
(91.0) 

0 

0 

(84.6) 

0 

(78.7) 
(63.0) 

0 
0 

(60.8) 

0 

(55. 1) 
(50. 8) 

0 

0 

(49.8) 
(47.2) 

0 
0 

(«5.8) 
(45.0) 

0 

0 

\^l] 

0 

0 

(«.«) 

0 

(39.7) 

(38.9) 

0 

0 

^36. 8) 


1,372 
637 
IM 


(25.9) 
(23. 2i 
<2a2) 


325 

10.4 

9 
5 

3 
2 

24 
9 

21 

12 
9 

19 
7 
7 

10 
0 
6 
5 

10 

11 
6 

12 
6 
4 
3 

8 
3 
1 

4 
3 
3 
2 
6 

1 
2 

8 
1 
4 

1 
0 
2 
I 

1 
5 

0 
0 


2 
0.1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


o' 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

2 

0 
0 
0 


1.219        <».7) 


27 

y 

s 

4 


574 
95.5^ 

4 

15 

6 

54 

42 

54 

33 

63 
8 

31 
11 

17 

8 
9 
15 
4 

70 
7 
12 
26 
20 
18 
40 
7 


336 


9 
5 
3 
2 

25 
9 

22 

12 
9 

19 
< 
7 

10 
0 
6 
5 

10 

11 
6 

12 
6 
4 
3 

8 

3 
1 

4 
3 
3 
2 
6 

1 

2 

t 

1 

4 

1 
0 
2 

1 

3 

i 
0 
0 


2,783 
89.2 

36 
4 
6 
1 

57 
20 

48 
29 
18 
36 
33 

9 

25 
15 
26 
19 
15 
32 
20 
81 
22 

4 
13 

45 

25 
25 

54 
26 
34 

10 
31 

14 

23 

44 

17 
16 

34 

8 

30 

2 

55 
88 

21 
17 


(4 

22 
16 


Total 

600 
100.1 

4 
21 
10 

5t 

M 

i; 

33 

64 
8 

31 
12 


9 
16 
4 

71 
7 

13 
27 
20 
18 
41 
7 


3,119 
100.0 

45 
9 
9 
3 

82 
29 

70 
41 
27 
55 
41 
16 
35 
15 
32 
24 
25 
43 
26 
93 
28 


53 
28 
26 

58 
29 
37 
12 
37 

15 
25 

52 
18 

20 

35 
8 

32 
3 

58 
93 
21 
17 

69 

72 
23 
17 


December  9,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  BUFFALO.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  101.  REPRESENTING:  101.  CITY:  BUFFALO.  COUNTY:  15  ERIE— Continued 


Students — 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


ToUl 


Weight: 

1.0—  American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers- 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental    American 


Minority 
toUl 


lementary  School  33(24). 

Public  School  42  (33).... 

Public  School  40  (31) 

McKinley  Vocational 

High  School (83) 

Public  School  44  (35) 

Public  School  79  (68) 

Public  School  26  (17) 

Seneca  Vocational  High 

School(94) 

Public  School  80  (69) 

Public  School  82  (71) 

Public  School  18(11) 

Public  School  78  (67) 

Hutchinson  Technical 

High  School (90) 

Public  School  34  (25) 

Public  School  71  (60).... 
South  Park  Hi£h  School 

(95).. 

Public  School  85  (74) 

Public  School  28  (19) 

Public  School  56  (46) 

Public  School  81  (70) 

Public  School  19(12) 

Public  School  22  (14) 

Public  School  21  (13) 

Public  School  46  Read- 
ing Center  (37) 

Public  School  51  (42) 

Public  School  77  (66) 

Kensington  High  School 

(91) 

Public  School  69  (58)..-. 
Public  School  30  (21).... 

Public  School  86  (75) 

Public  School  38  (29) 

Public  School  68  (57) 

Public  School  9  (6) 

Public  School  43  (34) 

Public  School  63  (52) 

Public  School  67  (56) 

Public  School  49  (40) 

Public  School  45  (35) 

South  Park  High  School 

Annex  (93) 

Immaculate  Heart  ot 

Mary  Home  (100) 

Public  School  29  (20) 

Riverside  High  School 

(93). 

Public  School  65  (54) 

Public  School  66  f55) 

Public  School  11(7) 

Public  School  88  (76) 

Public  School  52  (43) 

Public  School  72  (61) 

Public  School  60  (49) 

Public  School  70  (59) 

Public  School  27  (18).... 
Public  School  83  (72) 


0 
3 
0 

13 
0 
0 
4 

1 

0 

0 

14 

2 

5 

0 
0 

1 
0 
3 
10 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 

2 

26 

5 
1 
6 
0 

21 
0 
9 
1 
0 
0 
7 

15 


99 

76 
51 

146 

155 

116 

53 

194 
91 

112 
47 
96 

144 
30 
48 

245 
28 
42 
74 
95 
87 
43 
44 

8 
63 
29 

230 
68 
16 
25 
30 
56 
31 
67 
34 
30 
1 
18 


2 

1 

55 

17 

28 

18 

3 

17 

15 

13 

0 

0 

0 


0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
5 
0 
14 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
6 
0 
0 


6 

18 

7 

19 
6 
10 
13 

3 
0 
4 
18 
0 


25 
0 

32 
8 
0 
5 
0 
1 

4 
4 

32 

0 
1 
0 
2 
4 
0 
1 
1 
0 
4 
3 
7 


1 
29 

4 
3 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
7 
4 
3 
0 


105 
99 
58 

178 

161 

126 

70 

198 
91 

122 
79 
98 

155 
38 
51 

271 
33 
77 

106 
95 
93 
44 
45 

12 
70 
87 

234 
70 
23 
29 
57 
56 
42 
70 
40 
34 
11 
40 


3 

32 

64 
24 
29 
19 
5 

25 

17 

23 

5 

3 

1 


432 
410 
257 

801 
732 
592 
335 

1,044 
4% 
677 
498 
626 

1,015 
249 
357 

1,971 
250 
596 
839 
779 
763 
365 
390 

104 
615 
768 

2,084 
624 
222 
312 
627 
680 
530 
964 
643 
565 
191 
867 

162 

70 
780 

1,583 
603 
737 
523 
165 
903 
724 
986 
413 
419 
214 


537 
509 
315 

979 
893 
718 
405 

1,242 
587 
799 
577 
724 

1.170 
287 
408 

2.242 
283 
673 
945 
874 
856 
409 
435 

116 
685 
855 

2,318 
694 
245 
341 
684 
736 
572 

1,034 
683 
599 
202 
907 

169 

73 
812 

1,647 
627 
766 
542 
170 
928 
741 

1,009 
418 
422 
215 


(19.6) 
(19.4) 
(18.4) 

(18.2) 
(18.0) 
(17.5) 
(17.3) 

(15.9) 
(15.5) 
(15.3) 
(13.7) 
(13.  5) 

(13.2) 
(13.2) 
(12.  5) 

(12.1) 
(11.7) 
(11.4) 
(11.2) 
(10.9) 
(10.9) 
(10.8) 
(10.3) 

(10.  3) 
(10.2) 
(10.2) 

(10.1) 
(10.1) 
(9.4) 
(8.5) 
(8.3) 
(7.6) 
(7.3) 
(6.8) 
(5.9) 
(5.7) 
(5.4) 
(4.4) 

(4.1) 

(4.1) 
(3.9) 

(3.9) 
(3.8) 
(3.8) 
(3.5) 
(2.9) 
(2.7) 
(2.3) 
(2.3) 
(1.2) 
(0.7) 
(2.5) 


DISTRICT:  LACKAWANNA.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  10.  REPRESENTING:  10.  CITY:  UCKAWANNA.  COUNTY:  15  ERIE 


Number 1  951  4  155         1,111         4,754  5,865 

Percent 0.0  16.2  0.1  2.6  18.9  81.1  100.0 

Wilson  Elementary 

School(5) 0  188  0  12  200  47  247         (81.0) 

Roosevelt  Elementary 

School(3) 0  405  0  44  449  166  615         (73.0) 

Lincoln  Junior  High 

School(6) 0  185  2  33  220  108  328         (67.1) 

Bethelehem  Park  Ele- 
mentary School  (1)....  0  38  0  15  53  194  247         (21.5) 
Lackawanna  Senior  High 

High  School  (8) 1  119  1  17  138         1.007  1,145         (12.1) 

Franklin  Elementary 

School(9) 0  1  0  10  17  628  645  (2.6) 

H.  Hoover  Junior  High 

School(7) 0  9  1  9  19  837  856  (2.2) 

McKinley  Elementary 

School(2) 0  0  0  9  9  561  570  (1.6) 

Truman  Elementary 

School  (10) 0  0  0  6  6  666  672  (0.9) 

Washington  Elementary' 

School  (4) 0  0  0  0  0  540  540  (0.0) 


0 
0.0 


5 
1.9 


0 
0.0 


0 
0  0 


5 

1.9 


37861 


Other 


19 
25 
11 

51 
29 
27 
17 

64 
28 
2J 
25 
23 

64 

11 
22 

94 
11 
29 
21 
36 
32 
14 
15 

6 

23 
35 

74 
26 

8 
11 
25 
24 
21 
33 
19 
24 

6 
29 


5 

25 

74 
20 
27 
23 

6 
38 
24 
33 
15 
11 

6 


258 
98.1 


14 
23 
20 
14 
56 
30 
38 
22 
20 
21 


Total 


20 
26 

13 

53 
32 

28 
17 

66 
29 
31 
25 
23 

66 

12 
22 

101 
U 
30 
21 
36 
35 
14 
16 

6 
26 
39 

76 
26 

9 
12 
2« 
24 
22 
34 
21 
25 

6 
29 


5 
26 

75 
28 
21 
23 

6 
40 
24 
34 
15 
13 

6 


263 
100.0 


14 
25 
20 
16 
57 
30 
38 
22 
20 
21 


DISTRICT:  SALMON  RIVER.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  3.  REPRESENTING:  3.  CITY:  FORT  COVINGTON.  COUNTY:  17  FRANKLIN 


Number.. 

717 
37.7 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

717 
37.7 

1,185 
62.3 

1,902  . 
100.0  . 

2.1 

0 

ao 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

2 
2.1 

93 
97.9 

95 

Percent 

100.0 

St  Regis  Mohawk  School 

388 

301 

28 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

388 

301 

28 

0 
543 
642 

388 

844 
670 

(100. 0) 
(35.7) 
(4.2) 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 

17 
48 

23 

18 

Salmon  River  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  (2). 

Salmon  River  Elementary 
School (3)... 

49 

28 

37862 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  9,  1969 


I  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 
DISTRICT:  ROCHESTER.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  59.  REPRESENTING:  59.  CITY:  ROCHESTER.  COUNTY:  28  MONROE 


Students- 

Weight: 

1.0—  American 
grades      Indians 

Negro      Oriental 

Teachers- 
Spa  nish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

American 
Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

Total 

Total 

69 
0.1 

13,679 
28.9 

55 
0.1 

1,553 
3.3 

15,356 
32.4 

32,016 
67.6 

47,372  .. 
100.0  .. 

1 
0.0 

12.5 
6.1 

2 
0.1 

2 
0.1 

130 
6.3 

1.926 
93.7 

2  056 

percent 

100  0 

School  4 (4) 

5 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

7 

0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 
8 
1 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

3 
1 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
0 

3 

0 

4 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

642 

622 
388 

590 
841 
709 

112 
804 
620 
447 

1,180 
468 

24 
598 
153 

55 
137 

954 
209 
109 
245 
137 
180 
38 
174 

328 

91 

96 

86 

408 

124 

95 

149 

126 

91 

37 

96 

16 
284 
67 
79 
62 
83 
44 
50 
70 
87 
31 
S2 

69 
61 

77 
59 
34 

111 
37 

86 
32 
25 

0 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
3 
2 
3 

0 
0 
5 
0 
1 
1 
0 
5 

3 
0 
0 

1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
1 
5 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 

1 

0 

3 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
4 
0 

0 

38 

3 

120 

2 

50 

17 

4 

91 

202 

16 
11 

0 
10 
5 
5 
135 

180 
66 
20 
14 
17 
19 
0 
47 

30 
1 

29 
1 

88 

46 
4 

27 
5 
3 

74 

10 

2 

32 
0 
9 
7 

10 
1 
12 
11 
0 
4 
0 

33 

1 

26 
2 
3 

6 
3 

0 
0 
1 

647 

661 
391 
711 
843 
759 

129 
808 
712 
649 

1,199 
486 

24 
612 
161 

62 
275 

1,135 
283 
135 
260 
158 
200 
38 
226 

363 

92 
125 

88 
498 
172 

99 
176 
131 

94 
111 
110 

18 
319 
69 
91 
72 
99 
50 
62 
81 
87 
49 
55 

106 
62«1 

110 
61 
37 

117 
40 

86 
36 
26 

11 

13 
8 
46 
62 
73 

21 
193 
208 
193 

518 
412 

23 
763 
201 

85 
413 

1,716 
604 
294 
603 
409 
547 
105 
642 

1,060 
299 
409 
291 

1.804 
658 
380 
744 
563 
434 
528 
557 

96 
1,958 
429 
586 
510 
719 
378 
486 
6% 
769 
439 
528 

1,035 
627 

1,124 
708 
436 

1,535 
530 

1,288 
721 
528 

658 
674 
399 
757 
905 
832 

150 

1,001 

920 

842 

1,717 
898 

47 
1,375 
362 
147 
688 

2,851 
887 
429 
863 
56u 
747 
143 
868 

1,423 
391 
534 
379 

2,302 
830 
479 
920 
694 
528 
639 
667 

114 
2,277 
498 
677 
582 
818 
428 
548 
777 
856 
488 
583 

1,141 
689 

1,234 
769 
473 

1,652 
570 

1,374 
757 
554 

(98.3) 
(98.1) 
(98.  0) 
(93.9) 
(93. 1) 
(91.2) 

(86.0) 
(80.  7) 
(77.4) 
(77. 1) 

(69.  8) 
(54. 1) 

(51. 1) 
(44.  5) 
(44.  5) 
(42.2) 
(40.  0) 

(39.8) 
(31.9) 
(31.5) 
(30. 1) 
(27.9) 
(26.8) 
(26.  0) 
(26.  0) 

(25.  5) 
(23.  5) 
(23.4) 
(23.2) 
(21.6) 
(20.  7) 
(20.  7) 
(19. 1) 
(18.9) 
(17.8) 
(17.4) 
(16.5) 

(15.8) 
(14.0) 
(13.9) 
(13.4) 
(12.4) 
(12.1) 
(11.7) 
(11.3) 
(10.4) 
(10.2) 
(10,0) 
(9.4) 

(9.3) 
(9.0) 

(8.9) 
(7.9) 
(7.8) 

(7.1) 
(7.0) 

(6.3) 
(4.8) 
(4.7) 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

7 

13 

7 

5 

7 
2 

2 
9 
6 
7 

7 
3 

0 
6 

0 
2 

1 

7 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 

7 

1, 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

2 
1 
0 

1 
1 

1 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

u 
0 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

8 
13 
7 
6 

7 
2 

2 
9 
6 
8 

7 
3 

0 
6 

0 
3 

1 

7 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 

7 
1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 

I' 
0 

1 
1 

2 

1 
0 

1 
1 

1 
0 
0 

17 
18 
14 
27 
25 
28 

6 
30 
29 
21 

94 
34 

5 

78 
21 
11 
36 

133 
31 
15 
26 
20 
27 
2 
28 

77 
13 
21 
13 
113 
30 
17 
32 
23 
20 
20 
23 

7 
116 
16 
25 
19 
28 
14 
18 
24 
29 
17 
20 

75 
23 

68 
24 
16 

81 
21 

63 
27 
17 

25 

School  No.  9(9) 

31 

School  3 (3) 

21 

No  14(12)        ..       .    . 

33 

Schooll9(16)..'.. 

32 

No  6(6) 

30 

Sylvanus  A.  Ellis  Ele- 
mentary School  (23)... 
No.  2(2)    

8 

39 

No  27(24)  

35 

No  20(17) 

29 

Madison  High  School 

(50)  

No  29(26) 

101 
37 

Learning  Skills  Center 

(59) 

West  High  School  (53)..-. 
No  31  (28) 

5 
U 
21 

World  of  inquiry  (45) 

No.  5(5) 

14 
37 

Beniamrn  Franklin  High 
School  (48).     . 

140 

No  17(15)     

31 

School  15  (13) 

15 

School  16(14) 

26 

School  13(11)... 

22 

No  39(35) 

28 

Automobile  annex  (59)... 
No.  36(32) 

3 
28 

Frederick  Douglas  Junior 

High  School (55) 

No  50(43)..      

Mam  Street  annex  (57)... 
No.  1  (7) 

84 
14 
23 
13 

Monroe  High  School(52).. 
No.  22(19). 

113 
32 

School  23 (20)  . 

17 

School  33  (29) 

33 

No  7(7) 

25 

School  28  (25) 

20 

No  8(8) 

20 

Nn  37(33) 

24 

Whitney  Street  Annex 

(56) 

East  High  School (47).... 
No.  21(18). 

7 

118 

16 

No.  30(27) 

25 

No.  44(40) 

21 

No.  41  (37)  

28 

No.  49(42)  

15 

No.  25(22)  

20 

School  11  (10) 

24 

No.  42(38)  

29 

No.  24(21)     

17 

No.  43(39)     

20 

Edison  Industrial  High 
School (54) 

76 

Number  38  (34) 

24 

Jefferson  High  School 

(49) 

Number  35(31) 

70 
25 

Number  46(41) 

16 

John  Marshall  High 
School (51) 

82 

Number  52  (44)      .       .. 

22 

Charlotle  High  School 

(46). 

Number  34  (30) 

64 
27 

School  40  (36) 

17 

DISTRICT: 

HEMPSTEAD.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  9.  REPRESENTING 

:  9.  CITY: 

HEMPSTEAD.  COUNTY: 

30  NASSAU 

Number  .    

1 
0.0 

4,159 
71.4 

20 
0.3 

102 
1.8 

4,282 
73.5 

1,546 
26.5 

5,828 

0 
0.0 

29 
15.5 

1 

0.4 

1 

0.4 

41 
16.3 

210 
83.7 

251 

Percent    

100.0 

100.0 

Jackson  School (3) 

Franklin  School  (1) 

Prospect  School  (5) 

Jackson  Annex  School  (9). 

Marshall  School  (8) 

Hempstead  High  School 

(7).... 

Washington  School(6)... 

Fulton  S.  (2) 

ludlum  School  (4) 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

452 

1,180 
363 
386 
235 

1,022 
250 
138 
133 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

7 
0 
5 

7 

0 
2 

0 
0 

1 

24 
28 
31 
16 

452 
1,183 
363 
386 
236 

1,054 
278 
174 
156 

14 
39 

15 
16 
13 

507 
276 
318 
348 

466 
1,222 
378 
402 
249 

1,561 
554 
492 
504 

(97.0) 
(96.8) 
(%.0) 
(96.0) 
(94.8) 

(67.5) 
(50.2) 
(35.4) 
(31.0) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

14 
7 
3 
2 

6 
2 
0 
2 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

3 
15 

7 
3 
2 

6 
3 
0 
2 

16 
37 
14 
9 

7 

73 
18 
19 
17 

19 
52 
21 
12 
9 

79 
21 
19 
19 

DISTRICT:  ROOSEVELT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  7. 

REPRESENTING  7.  CITY 

:  ROOSEVELT.  COUNTY 

30  NASSAU 

Number 

0 
0.0 

2,751 
70.4 

4 

0.1 

43 
1.1 

2.798 
71.6 

1,108 
28.4 

3.906  . 

0 
0.0 

47 
22.6 

1 

0.5 

3 
1.4 

51 
24.5 

157 
75.5 

208 

Percent 

100.0  ... 

100.0 

Prekindergarten  School 
(7) 

Washington  Rose  School 
(4) 

0 
0 

74 
4U 

0 
0 

3 

77 
474 

12 
114 

89 

(86.5) 
(8a  6) 

0 
0 

4 
4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

4 

2 
19 

6 
23 

December  9,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-(>>irtiMiad 
DISTRICT:  ROOSEVaT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  7.  REPRESENTING:  7.  CITY:  ROOSEVELT.  COUNTY:  30  NASSAU-Continued 


Studwb— 


AaMrictn  Spanish-     Minority 

Indians        Negro     Oriental   American  total         Other         Total 


Weight: 

1.0—  American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers— 


Spanisk-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total 


Theodore  Roosevelt 

School(3) 0  225  0  0  225  55  280         (80.4) 

Centennial  Avenue 

School(2) 0  442  0  9  451  116  567         (79.5) 

Harry  D.  Daniels  School 

(1) 0  572  1  13  586  165  751         (78.0) 

Roosevelt  Junior-Senior 

High  School  (5) 0  967  2  0  969  487  1,456 

Cerebral  Palsy  School  (6).  0  13  1  2  16  159  175 


(66.6) 
(9.1) 


5 

4 

6 

21 
3 


5 
4 

6 

24 
4 


DISTRICT:  NIAGARA  WHEATFIELO.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  12.  REPRESENTING:  12.  CITY:  SANBORN.  COUNTY:  32  NIAGARA 


Number... 352  97  7  6  462         5,329 

Percent 6.1  1.7  0.1  0.1  9.0  92.0 

TuscaroraElementary(3).  136  Q  0  0  136  1 

Edward  Town  Junior 

High  School  (9) 91  27  1  3  122         1,192 

Errick  Road  Elementary 

School(5) 39  1  1  0  41  517 

Niagara  Wheatfield 

Senior  High  School 

(10) 77  16  0  0  93         1,442 

Nevada  Avenue  Ele- 

mentary(7).. 4  7  0  0  11  200 

Colonial  Village  Elemen- 

tary(4) 3  33  3  3  42  779 

Pekin  Elementary  (8) 0  6  0  0  6  132 

River  Road  School  (12)...  2  0  0  0  2  87 
Military  Roaif  Elemen- 
tary School  (6) 0                 6                 2                 0                8             530 

Sanborn  Elementary  (2)..  0  1  0  0  1  170 

Berghollz  Elementary  (1).  0  0  0  0  0  112 

Nasn  Road  Elementary 

(11) 0  0  0  0  0  167 


5,791 
100.0 


3 
1.1 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


3 

1.1 


137         (99. 3) 

1,314  (9.3) 

558  (7. 3) 


1,535 

211 

821 
138 
89 

538 
171 
112 

167 


(6.1) 

(5.2) 

(5.1) 
(4.3) 
(2.2) 

(1.5) 
(0.6) 
(0.0) 

(0.0) 


DISTRICT:  NIAGARA  FALLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  28.  REPRESENTING:  28.  CITY:  NIAGARA  FALLS.  COUNTY:  32  NIAGARA 


0 

ao 


36 

4.2 


0 
0.0 


4 

0.5 


40 
4.6 


DISTRICT:  UTICA.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  22.  REPRESENTING:  22.  CITY:  UTICA.  COUNTY:  33  ONEIDA 


Number.. 

Percent -I!]IIII!I 

Brtter  School  (10) 
Ppandegee  School  (13). 
Miller  School  (9) 


L715 
11.8 


12 
0.1 


155 
1.1 


1.884 
\2.9 


12,697 
87.1 


14,581 

ibo.o 


0 
0.0 


10 
1.S 


0 
0.0 


1 

a2 


11 

1.7 


37863 


Other 


11' 
22 
16 

68 

19 


2fi3 
99.9 


209 
207 
224 


11 
50 

6 


220 
257 
230 


15 
338 
360 


235 
595 
590 


(916) 
(43.2) 
(39.0) 


5 
65 

20 

91 

< 

29 
5 
3 

21 
6 
4 


825 
95.4 


Number 91         2,986  13  24         3.114       15,312  18,426 

Percent 0.5  16.2  0.1  0.1  16.9  83.1  100.0 

Beech  Avenue  School 

(14) 0  324  0  0  324  64  388         (83.5)  0  2  0  0  2  16 

Tenth  Street  School  (2). .  0  99  0  0  99  169  268         (36.9)  0  2  0  0  2  9 

Cleveland  Avenue  School 

(16) 0  149  0  0  149  371  520         (28.7)  0  1  0  0  1  17 

North  Junior  High  School 

(24) 2  244  4  0  250  632  882         (28.3)  0  3  0  0  3  51 

South  Junior  High  School 

(25) 4  214  0  0  218  577  795         (27.4)  0  3  0  0  3  51 

Fifth  Street  School  (1)...  25  63  0  0  89  242  331         (26.9)  0  1  0  0  1  11 

Niagara  Street  School 

(20) 0  227  0  0  227  677  904         (25.1)  0  5  0  1  6  34 

Ferry  Avenue  School  (17).  0  97  0  0  97  322  419         (23.2)  0  1  0  0  1  IS 

Maple  Avenue  School 

(19)--.. 0  105  3  0  108  437  545         (19.8)  0  0  0  0  0  19 

Ninety-Ninth  Street 

School  (12). 3  67  0  0  70  284  354         (19.8)  0  1  0  0  1  16 

Sixtieth  Street  School 

(7) 12  79  0  0  91  379  470         (19.4)  0  1  0  8  1  15 

Thirty-Ninth  Street 

School  (6) 0  84  0  0  84  369  453         (18.5)  0  2  0  0  2  13 

Niagara  Falls  High 

School  (27). 6  289  1  4  300         1,625  1,925         (15.6)  0  0  0  0  0  106 

95th  Street  South  (11)...  U  89  2  0  91  495  586         (15.5)  U  1  0  0  1  20 

TrotI  Vocational  High 

School  (28) 8  73  0  2  S3  456  539         (15.4)  0  1  0  0  1  33 

Charles  8.  Gaskill  Junior  »  *. 

High  School  (22) 6  204  0  0  210         1,173  1,383         (15.2)  0  3  0  0  .3  75 

17th  Street  School  (3)....  10  72  0  0  82  492  574         (14.3)  0  1  0  0  1  20 

Hyde  Park  School (18)...  3  82  0  0  85  536  621         (13.7)  0  2  0  1  3  20 

Pacific  Avenue  School 

(21). 0  55  2  0  57  432  489         (11.7)  0  0  0  0  0  16 

93d Street  School (10)...  0  71  0  0  71  545  616         (11.5)  0  1  0  0  1  25 

24th  Street  School  (5)...  2  37  0  5  44  348  392         (11.2)  0  2  0  0  2  13 

Cayuga  Drive  School 

Jl5) - 0  39  0  0  39  312  351         (11.1)  0  1  0  0  1  13 

66th  Street  School  (8)....  0  57  1  0  58  495  553         (10.5)  0  0  0  0  0  21 

22nd  Street  School  (4)...  0  18  0  0  18  246  264  (6.8)  0  0  0  0  0  11 

Ashland  Avenue  School 

,<'?)----  ;.-.:i 7  9  0  0  16  245  261  (6.1)  0  10  0  19 

LaSalle  Senior  High 

School  (26)... 1  70  0  13  84  1,603  1,687  (5. 0)  0  1  0  2  3  K 

LaSalle  Junior  High 

School  (23) 1  52  0  0  53  1,176  1.229  (4.3)  0  0  0  0  0  69 

7Sth  Street  School  (9)....  0  17  0  0  17  610  627  (2.7)  0  0  0  0  0  21 


644 
9L3 


U 
12 
22 


Total 


16 
26 

22 

92 

23 


266 

100.0 


5 

66 

21 

91 

t 

29 
S 

4 

21 
6 
4 


865 
100.0 


18 
11 

18 

54 

S4 

12 

40 
16 

19 

17 

16 

15 

106 
21 

34 

78 
21 
23 

16 
26 
15 

14 

21 
II 

10 

n 

C9 

21 


655 
100.0 


IS 
33 
23 


37864 


CONGRESiSlONAt  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


'  December  9,  1969 


B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  UTICA.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS;  22.  REPRESENTING:  22.  CITY:  UTICA.  COUNTY:  33  ONEIDA-Continued 


Students- 

Teachers— 

Weight' 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

1.0—  American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental   American 

total 

Other 

Total 

trades 

Indians 

Negro     Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

Kernan  School(16) 

2 

245 

0 

8 

255 

803 

1,060 

(24. 1) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

50 

53 

Christopher  Columbus 

School(3)  

0 

132 

1 

19 

152 

527 

679 

(22.4) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

30 

31 

Ro:coe  Conkling  School 

42 

(17) - 

0 

110 

0 

14 

124 

858 

982 

(12.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

Roosevelt  School (18).... 

0 

90 

0 

1 

91 

706 

797 

(11.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

30 

Thomas  R.  Proctor 

Junior  High  School 

(21)       

0 

143 

1 

19 

163 

1.280 

1,443 

(11.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

81 

Welmote  School  (19)  -     . 

0 

20 

0 

21 

41 

333 

374 

(U.O) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

Utica  Free  Academy  (22). 

0 

176 

0 

0 

176 

i,835 

2,012 

(8.7) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

105 

106 

Kemble  School  (15) 

0 

69 

1 

1 

71 

905 

976 

(7.3) 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

35 

35 

John  F.  Hughes  School 

(14) 

0 

41 

1 

1 

43 

859 

902 

(4.8) 

0 

0 

u 

0 

38 

38 

Horatio  Seymour  School 

(6)  .    

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

935 

963 

(2.9) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

34 

36 

Washrngton  School  (5)... 

0 

5 

0 

4 

9 

322 

331 

(2.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

John  F.  Kennedy  Junior 

High  Schoool  (20) 

0 

7 

3 

0 

10 

494 

502 

(2.0) 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

25 

25 

Lincoln  School  (8) 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 

247 

252 

(2.0) 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

8 

8 

General  Herkimer  School 

(4)                    .  

0 
0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 
0 

7 
1 

456 
264 

463 
265 

(1.5) 
(0.4) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

17 
11 

17 

Sunset  School (11) 

11 

Thomas  Jetferson  (12)... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

401 

402 

(0.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

Hugh  R.  Jones  School  (7). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

268 

?68 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

Mary  Street  School  (1)... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

140 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Albany  School  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

350 

350 
REPRtSENTIN 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

DISTRICT 

LAFAYETTE 

.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  3. 

G;  3.  CITY 

LAFAYETTE.  COUNTY: 

34.  ONONDAGA 

311 
20.6 

2 

ai 

1 
0.1 

0 
0.0 

314 
20.8 

1.194 
79.2 

1,508  .... 
160.0  .... 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

ao 

78 
100.0 

78 

Percent 

100.0 

Onon  Indian  Reservation 

School (2) 

169 

0 

0 

0 

169 

0 

169 

(100.  0) 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

11 

11 

Lafayette  Junior-Senior 

High  School  (3).. 

Lafayette  Elemenbry 
School (1)  

119 

0 

1 

0 

120 

559 

679 

(17.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

39 

23 

2 

0 

0 

25 

635 

660 

(3.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

28 

DISTRICT 

NEWBURGH 

.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  18 

REPRESENTING:  18.  CITY:  NEWBURGH.  COUNTY:  36. 

ORANGE 

52 
0.4 

2,925 
23.0 

21 

0.2 

374 
2.9 

3,372 
26.5 

l08 

9.348 
73.5 

2 

12,720  .. 

0 
0.0 

31 
S.3 

0 
0.0 

4 

0.7 

35 
6.0 

552 
94.0 

587 

100.0  .. 
310  " 

100.0 

Grand  Street  School  (18). 

0 

288 

0 

20 

(99.4) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

14 

Montgomery  Street 

School(8) 

0 

686 

0 

19 

705 

7 

712 

(99.0) 

0 

8 

u 

0 

27 

35 

Prekinderiarten  Program 

(17) 

0 

153 

0 

12 

165 

66 

231 

(71.4) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

8 

Washington  Street  Ele- 

mentary (12) 

0 
0 

281 
271 

0 

1 

63 
40 

344 
312 

138 
165 

482 
477 

(71.4) 
(65.4) 

0 
0 

2 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

16 
18 

18 

Broadway  School  (2) 

19 

Liberty  State  Elementary 

(7).. 

0 

55 

3 

63 

121 

247 

368 

(32.9) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

13 

North  Junior  High 

School (14) 

0 

300 

0 

12 

312 

729 

1,041 

(30. 0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

47 

48 

Gidney  Avenue 

Memorial  School (6)... 

52 

186 

5 

13 

256 

655 

911 

(28. 1) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

42 

44 

Newburgh  Free  Academy 

(16)-. .-  . 

0 

362 

4 

44 

410 

1,948 

2,358 

(17.4) 

0 

5 

0 

3 

129 

137 

South  Junior  High 

School(15) 

0 
0 

222 
31 

0 
4 

43 
9 

265 
44 

1,368 
372 

1.633 
416 

(16.2) 
(10.6) 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
0 

76 
16 

78 

West  Street  School  (13).. 

17 

fostertowrn  School  (4) 

0 

37 

0 

3 

40 

440 

480 

(8.3) 

0 

2 

u 

0 

2 

18 

20 

Vails  Gate  School  (111... 

0 

23 

1 

8 

32 

624 

656 

(4.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Union  Grove  School  (  0).. 

0 

14 

1 

4 

19 

403 

422 

(4.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

Chestnut  Street  School 

(3) 

0 

0 

2 

9 

11 

320 

331 

(3.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

New  Windsor  School  (9).. 

0 

2 

0 

10 

12 

610 

622 

(1.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

Gardnertown  Elemen- 

tary (5) 

0 
0 

10 
4 

0 
0 

1 
1 

11 
5 

681 
573 

692 
578 

(1.6) 
(0.9) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

26 
21 

26 

Balmville  School  (1) 

21 

DISTRICT:  WYANDANCH. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  4.  REPRESENTING 

:  4.  CITY: 

WYANDANCH.  COUNTY 

:  52.  SUFFOLK 

Number 

0 
0.0 

2,110 
91.6 

3 
0.1 

46 
2.0 

2,159 
93.7 

145 
6.3 

2,304 

0 
0.0 

33 
30.0 

2 
1.8 

0 
0.0 

35 
31.8 

75 
68.2 

110 

Percent 

loao 

100.0 

Mount  Avenue  Elementary 

(1).- 

0 

641 

1 

21 

663 

31 

694 

(95.  5) 

0 

10 

1 

0 

11 

13 

24 

Wyandanch  Memorial  Jun- 

ior-Senior High  School 

(2) 

0 

758 

0 

21 

779 

49 

828 

(94. 1) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

43 

53 

Straight  Path  School  (4)  . 

0 

199 

0 

4 

203 

14 

217 

(93.  5) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

7 

9 

Milton  L.  Olive  Elemen- 

tary School  (3) 

0 

512 

2 

0 

514 

51 

565 

(91.0) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

12 

24 

DISTRICT:  PATCHOGUE. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  10.  REPRESENTING 

:  10.  CITY 

PATCHOGUE.  COUNTY 

52  SUFFOLK. 

Number 

1 
0.0 

116 
1.5 

11 
0.1 

293 
3.8 

421 
5.5 

7.271 
94.5 

7,692 

0 
0.0 

6 
1.6 

1 

as 

1 
as 

> 
2.1 

371 
97.9 

379 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

South  Ocean  Avenue 

49 

26 

Junior  High  School  (7). 

0 

11 

3 

40 

54 

6 

60 

(90.  0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

River  Avenue  School  (5).. 

0 

IS 

2 

80 

97 

422 

519 

(18.7) 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

23 

December  9,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCMIOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLUMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Confinued 
DISTRICT:  PATCHOGUE.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  la  REPRESENTING:  la  CITY:  PATCHOGUE.  COUNTY:  52  SUFFOLK-Continiwd 


StudMtt- 


Amarican 
Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental  American  total 


Othaf 


Total 


Weight: 

1.0—  Amancan 
trades      Indians 


Tetdien— 


Spanish-     Minority 
Netro     Oriental   American  total 


5 
3.S 


91 
14.8 


10 


Medford  Avenue 

School  (4)_.. 0  26  0  48  74  615  689  (10.7)  0  0  0  0 

Bay  Avenue  School  (3)...  0  3  0  31  34  561  595  (5.7)  0  0  0  0 

Patchogue  Senior  High 

School(8) 0  29  2  49  80  1.836  1.916  (4.2)  0  1  0  0 

Oregon  Avenue  Junior 

High  School  (6) OH  0  29  40  922  962  (4.2)  0  3  0  0 

Tremont  Avenue 

School  (2) 1  5  4  3  13  553  566  (2.3)  0  0  0  0 

Eagle  Drive  Elementary 

School(9) 0  10  0  13  23  1.213  1,236  (1.9)  0  0  0  0 

Barton  Avenue  School  (1).  0  3  0  0  3  515  518  (0.6)  0  0  0  0 

Canaan  Elementary 

School  (10) 0  3  0  0  3  628  631  (0.5)  0  1  0  0 

DISTRICT:  MONTICELLO.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  6.  REPRESENTING; 6.  CITY   MONTICELLO.  COUNTY;  53  SULLIVAN 

Number 0  492  24  88  604         2,239  2,843 0  2  0  3 

Percent 0  17.3  .8  3.1  21.2  78.8  100.0 0  1.3  0  0  2.0 

Kenneth  L.  Rutherford 

School(4) 0   ■         130  4  15  149  0  149       (100.0)  0  0  0  0 

George  L.  Cooke  School 

(3) 0  152  2  21  175  463  638         (27.4)  0  0  0  0 

Monticello  Middle  School 

(6) 0  91  4  21  116  587  703         (16.5)  0  0  0  2 

Monticello  High  School 

(5) 0  108  12  20  140  861  1.001  (14.0)  0  2  0  1 

Cornelius  Duggan  School 

(I).-..' 0  7  2  9  18  175    •  193  (9.3)  0  C  0  0 

Emma  C.  Chase  School 

(2) 0  4  0  2  6  153  159  (3.8)  0  0  0  0 

DISTRICT;  MOUNT  VERNON.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  17.  REPRESENTING    17    CITY.  MOUNT  VERNON.  COUNTY;  60  WESTCHESTER 

Students 4         6,336  49  173         6,562         5,770  12.332 0  87  0  4 

Percent 00  51.4  a  4  1.4  53.2  46.8  100.0 aO  14.1  aO  07 

Nathan  Hale  School  (8)...  0  556  0  0  556  15  571         <97. 4>  0  10  0~  0 

James  M.  Grimes  School 

(3) 0  535  1  7  543  46  589  (92.2)  0  6  0  0 

Robert  Fulton  School  (2)..  0  650  0  3  653  56  709         (92.1)  0  10  0  0 

Washington  Junnr  High 

School  (13) 3  654  2  8  667  88  755         (88.3)  0  15  0  0 

Graham  Elementary 

School  (10) 0  891  0  7  898  138  1.036         (86  7)  0  9  0  1 

Longfellow  School  (7) 0  395  2  3  400  110  510  (78.4)  0  2  0  0 

Child  Development 

Center(17) 0  190  1  1  192  94  286         (67.1)  0  4  0  0 

Graham  House  Annex 

(16) 0  18  0  0  18  10  28  (64.3)  0  10  0 

Mount  Vernon  High 

School  Annex  (15) 0  463  4  39  506  599  1,105  (45.8)  0  5  0  1 

Nichols  Junior  High 

School  (14) 1  291  0  10  302  458  760         (39.7)  0  6  0  0 

Mount  Vernon  Senior 

High  School  (12) 0  999  5  25         1,029         1,758  2,787         (36.9)  0  11  0  2 

Holmes  School  (5) 0  189  12  5  206  353  559         (36.9)  0  10  0 

Hamilton  School  (4) 0  144  0  15  159  403  562  (28  3)  0  2  0  0 

Pennington  School  (9)....  0  123  0  0  123  367  490         (25. 1)0100 

Traphagen  Elementary 

(11) 0  111  3  10  124  400  524  (23.7)  0  2  0  0 

Columbus  School  (1) 0  65  11  32  108  431  539         (20.0)  0  10  0 

Lincoln  School  (6) 0  62  8  8  78  444  522         (14.9)  0  10  0 

DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  8S3.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY;  63 

Number 1,526     334,841        15.753     244,302      596,422     467,365      1,063,787 46         4,079  137  464         4.726 

Percent 0. 1  31. 5  1.5  23.0  56.1  43.9  100.0 ai  7.9  as  a9  9.1 

The  Hillcrest  School  (440).  0  155  0  2  157  0  157       (100.0)  0  7  0 

Public  School  100, 

Matthew  Henson 

School(570) 0         1,079  2  2         1,083  0  1,083       (100.0)  0  24  0 

Public  School  133(595)..  0  526  0  14  540  0  540       (100.0)  0  11  0 

Public  School  133(540)..  0  526  0  14  540  0  540       (100.0)  0  11  0 

Public  School  28(225)...  0         1,199  0  24         1,223  0  1,223       (100.0)  0  9  0 

Public  School  144,  Hans 

C.  Andersen  School 

„(555) 0  760  0  0  760  0  760       (100.0)  0  10  0 

Public  School  305,  Or. 

Peter  Ray  School  (162).  0         1, 148  p  0         1, 148  0  1, 148       (100. 0)  0  10  1 

J.  F.  Cooper  Junior  High 

School,  PS  120(538)...  0         1,032  0  38         1,070  0  1,070       (100.0)  0  32  0 

Public  School  92,  Mary  M. 

Bethune  School  (568)..  0  976  0  S6         1,012  0  1,012        (100.0)  0  26  0 

Public  School  3.  Bedford 

ViiiageSchool(141)....  0  809  0  30  839  0  839       (100.0)  0  17  0 

n.  B.Stone  Junior  High 

School, PS.  136(575)-.  0         1.300  0  51         1,351  0  1,351        (100.0)  0  29  0 

Public  School  192(238)...  0         1,100  0  8         1, 108  0  1,108       (100.0)  0  16  0 

F.  Douglass  Junior  High 

School  PS  139(576)...  0         1,270  0  58         1,328  0  1,328       (100.0)  0  35  1 

Public  School  68(594)...  0  ^6  0  IS  811  0  811        (100.0)  0  U  • 

Public  School  15  (781) t  SK  »  9  SK  9  SK       (100.0)  0  S  • 


37865 


Otbar 


23 


14( 
K.7 


S24 
85.2 


20 


47.106 
M.9 


Total 


0 
0 

28 
20 

28 
20 

I 

95 

96 

3 

52 

55 

0 

21 

21 

0 
0 

42 
16 

42 
18 

24 


151 
100.0 


0 

20 

20 

0 

15 

15 

2 

38 

40 

3 

58 

61 

0 

8 

8 

0 

7 

7 

615 
100.0 


SO 


6 

22 
18 

28 
28 

30 

45 

41 
18 

51 
20 

8 

12 

1' 

2 

3 

55 

61 

38 

44 

138 
22 
21 
24 

151 
23 
23 

23 

23 
23 
21 

25 
24 

2 

51.832 

loao 


0 

7 

IS 

22 

0 
0 
0 

1 

24 
11 
11 
10 

59 
12 
12 
60 

83 
23 
23 
70 

0 

10 

22 

32 

0 

11 

40 

51 

0 

32 

45 

77 

0 

26 

21 

47 

0 

17 

32 

49 

0 
0 

29 
16 

67 
42 

96 
S« 

72 

1 
0 

108 
19 

• 

0 
10 

u 

106 
39 
23 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  9,  1969 


B  SERtES-SVSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  imNORITT  CROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  «0  PERCENT-ConUnued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63-Contlnued 


Students— 


AmaricM 
indims 


Nttn 


Spanish- 
Ornntai  American 


Minority 
toUl 


OttMT 


Total 


Weight: 

1.0—  American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers- 


Spaniilt-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental  American  total 


Public  School  21  Ciispus 

Altucks  School  (223)... 
Pirblic  School  180,  Hugo 

Newman  School  (561).. 
Public  School  194,  Coun- 

leeCullen  School  (586). 
Public  School  316.  Clas- 
sen School  (268) 

S.  C.  McKelway  Junior 

High  School (256) 

S.  C.  McKelway  Junior 

High  School  (435) 

Public  School  197,  John 

B.  Russworm  School 

(87) 

Public  School  45  Baisley 

Park  School (717) 

Public  School  123 

Alexander  Webb  S. 

(572) 

North  Macon  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

258(156) . 

Public  School  5  Blanche 

K.  Bruce  S.  (222) 

Public  School  93  Wm.  H. 

PrescolfS.  (152) 

Public  School  79  Robert 

J.  Frosts.  (532) 

Public  School  144(251).. 
Public  School  23  Wood- 
stock S.  (124) 

Public  School  ML  Morris 

School  (593) 

Public  School  255 

Benjamin  Banneker 

(155).... 

Public  School  99  (135)... 
Public  School  144(433)... 

(443) 

Pubic  School  24 

Mt.  Morris  School  (527). 
Public  School  148  Peter 

Cooper  School (557). . . 
Public  School  298  (300).. 
Public  School  61  (129)  .. 
T.  Knowlton  Intermediate 

Public  School  52  (27)_. 
Wadleigh  Intermediate 

Public  School  88  (552).. 
Public  School  146.  Edwin 

Jasper  Godwin  S  (43).. 
Public  School  44.  Israel 

Putnam  S  (146) 

A.  Schomburg  Intermedi- 
ate School  (5%) 

A.  Schomburg  JHS  (543)  . 
Public  School  108.  Peter 

Minuit  School  (482).... 
Public  School  284(298).. 
Public  School  42.  Clare- 

monl  School  (52) 

S.  Decatur  JHS.  Public 

School  35  (226) 

Public  School  62. 

Casanova  School (29). . 
PublK  School  59,  William 

Floyd  School  (180) 

PublK  School  113(553).. 
PuhlK  School  136  (797)... 
Public  School  2,  Morri- 

sania  School  (46) 

Public  School  262,  John 

H.  McCooey  School 

(242) 

PablK  Sclwol  30  (6) 

Pubic Sdwd  72(479)... 
PublK  School  134,  George 

F.  BristowSchool(136). 
Public  School  90,  River- 
side Scliool  (567) 

Public  School  36,  St 
Albans  School  (785)... 

Public  School  137.  Bain- 
bridge  School  (432).... 

Publk:  School  23,  Carter 

G.  Woodson  (172) 

Publk:  School  25, 

Latayette  School (224). 
Publk:  School  125, 

Richard  H.  Danas  (278). 
Public  School  81, 

Thaddeus  Stevens 

School (230) 

Public  School  332  (301).. 
Public  School  23, 

Columbus  School  <50S). 

Public  School  37  (8) 

East  NYS  Public  School 

149(312) 

W  Reid  Junrar  High 

School,  Public  School 

»7(228) - 


Other 


Tots. 


0 

703 

0 

40 

743 

0 

743 

(100.0) 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

12 

28 

0 

944 

0 

5 

949 

0 

949 

(100.0) 

0 

14 

1 

0 

15 

22 

37 

0 

795 

0 

51 

846 

0 

846 

(100.0) 

0 

15 

1 

0 

16 

20 

36 

0 

1.687 

13 

102 

1.802 

0 

1,802 

(100.0) 

0 

5 

0 

I 

6 

101 

107 

0 

813 

0 

58 

871 

0 

871 

(100.0) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

37 

43 

0 

813 

0 

58 

871 

0 

871 

(100.0) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

37 

43 

0 

799 

0 

68 

867 

0 

867 

(100.0) 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

22 

47 

0 

1.006 

0 

0 

1,006 

U 

1.006 

(100. 0) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

29 

38 

0 

1.246 

0 

13 

1.259 

0 

1.259 

(100.0) 

0 

19 

0 

0 

19 

62 

71 

0 

1.600 

0 

0 

1.600 

tl 

1.600 

(11X1.0) 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

58 

108 

0 

1,659 

0 

21 

1,680 

0 

1,680 

(100.0) 

0 

16 

0 

1 

17 

36 

53 

0 

907 

0 

0 

907 

0 

907 

(100.  0) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

48 

57 

0 
0 

868 
675 

0 
0 

108 
300 

976 
975 

(1 

0 

976 

975 

(100. 0) 
(100.0) 

0 
0 

17 
8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

17 

8 

42 

54 

59 
62 

0 

978 

0 

238 

1,216 

0 

1.216 

(100.0) 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

48 

y^, 

0 

385 

1 

77 

463 

0 

463 

(100.0) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

21 

29 

0 
0 

0 
0 

982 
123 
675 
135 

0 
0 
0 
0 

162 

171 

300 

56 

1,144 
994 
975 
191 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1.144 
994 
975 
191 

(100.  0) 
(100.0) 
(100.0) 
(100. 0) 

0 
0 
0 
0 

13 
8 
8 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

13 
9 
8 
6 

50 
47 
54 

7 

(3 
56 
62 
13 

0 

385 

1 

77 

463 

0 

463 

(loao) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

21 

29 

0 

0 
0 

110 
594 
777 

0 
0 
0 

25 

295 

1,269 

135 

89 

2,046 

0 
0 
0 

135 

889 

2.046 

(loao) 

(100.  0) 
(100. 0) 

0 
0 
0 

10 

7 
5 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

/i 

»     3 
30 
75 

13 
37 
80 

0 

422 

0 

1.286 

1.708 

0 

1.708 

(100.0) 

0 

20 

1 

6 

V 

(6 

93 

0 

1.394 

2 

24 

1,420 

1.421 

(99.9) 

0 

42 

1 

0 

43 

56 

99 

0 

1.074 

0 

154 

1.228 

1,229 

(99.9) 

0 

12 

0 

/« 

12 

50 

62 

0 

1.207 

0 

3 

1.210 

1.211 

(99.9) 

0 

14 

0 

/'   1 

M 

46 

62 

0 
0 

1.033 
1.033 

0 
0 

173 
173 

1.206 
1,206 

1.207 
1,207 

(99.9) 
(99.9) 

0 
0 

65 
65 

2 

2/ 

3 

3 

70 
70 

36 
36 

106 
106 

0 

1 

240 
824 

0 
0 

813 
215 

1,053 
1.040 

1,054 
i:041 

(99.9) 
(99.95 

0 
0 

7 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
7 

37 

52 

«4 
59 

0 

354 

0 

640 

994 

995 

(99.9) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

37 

40 

0 

1.611 

0 

37 

1,648 

1,650 

(99.9) 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

(4 

93 

0 

370 

b 

1.251 

1.626 

1,630 

(99.8) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

52 

62 

0 
0 
0 

742 
1.061 
1.072 

1 

0 
0 

398 

14 
0 

1,141 
1,075 
1.072 

1.144 

i.m 

1,075 

(99.7) 
(99.7) 
(99.7) 

0 

0 

41 

7 
9 

7 

0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 

9 

9 

48 

50 
28 
34 

59 
37 
82 

• 

576 

0 

406 

982 

tK 

(99.7) 

.0 

/ 

0 

0 

• 

0 

43 

43 

0 
0 
0 

1.179 
298 
155 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1.092 

676 

1,179 

1,390 

831 

1.183 

1.395 

834 

(99.7) 

(99.6 

(99.65 

0 
0 
0 

22 

4 
3 

• 

• 

0 

22 
4 

3 

26 
58 
48 

48 
62 

51 

0 

638 

0 

653 

1,291 

1.296 

(99.6) 

0 

3 

t 

3 

72 

75) 

0 

1.533 

0 

10 

1.543 

1,545 

(99.9) 

1 

23 

0 

24 

32 

56 

0 

685 

2 

7 

694 

(95 

(99.9) 

0 

7 

1 

? 

17 

24 

0 

587 

3 

81 

671 

(72 

(99.9) 

0 

10 

0 

N 

21 

31 

0 

742 

8 

475 

1,225 

1.227 

(«>.«> 

0 

6 

0 

C 

41 

47 

0 

1.452 

3 

332 

1,787 

1.790 

(99.8) 

0 

13 

• 

n 

77 

N 

0 

358 

0 

83 

441 

V 

442 

(99.8) 

0 

1 

9 

1 

2S 

24 

1 

0 

1,018 
544 

0 
0 

743 
325 

1,762 
869 

1.766 
171 

!S8 

0 
0 

13 
3 

0 

• 

n 

73 
K 

K 

S5 

0 
0 

0 
384 

427 
3 

3 
897 

430 
1,284 

431 
1.289 

Si! 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

• 

1 

M 

22 

61 

0 

<55 

2 

(66 

1,523 

1.529 

(9*6) 

0 

( 

• 

• 

n 

(3 

g 

J.  138 

0 

377 

1,515 

1.521 

(99.6) 

0 

SI 

0 

31 

(2 

93 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING.  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63-ConUnued 


students- 

Weight:  - 

Teachers- 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

1.0—  Amerkan 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Amerkan 

total 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

TotH 

Public  School  304  (245).. 

0 

685 

1 

576 

1.262 

5 

1.267 

(99.6) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

52 

(1 

Public  School  101  (536).. 

0 

546 

0 

690 

1,236 

5 

1.241 

(99.6) 

0 

9 

0 

1 

10 

50 

60 

M.  Hopkins  Junior  High 

School.  Public  School 

•' 

33(174) .'..- 

0 

1,254 

2 

867 

2,123 

9 

2,132 

(99.6) 

0 

24 

1 

0 

25 

113 

139 

Public  School  20,  Charles 

James  Fox  School 

(123) - 

0 

223 

3 

1,158 

1.384 

6 

1.390 

(99.6) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

77 

82 

Public  School  297. 

Stockton  School  (192)-. 

0 

760 

0 

335 

1,095 

5 

1.100 

(99.5) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

54 

62 

Public  School  27.  St. 

Marys  Park  School  (4). 

0 

236 

0 

1,072 

1,308 

6 

1.314 

(99.5) 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

43 

47 

Public  School  150. 

Christopher  School 

(280) 

0 

645 

0 

222 

867 

4 

871 

(99.5) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

44 

48 

Public  School  7.  Samuel 

Stern  School  (526) 

0 

290 

3 

763 

1,056 

5 

1.061 

(99.5) 

0 

6 

0 

1 

7 

43 

50 

Public  School  80  (533)... 

0 

390 

0 

445 

835 

4 

339 

(99.5) 

0 

5 

0 

1 

6 

30 

36 

Public  School  51,  John 

Pauling  Elementary 

School  (14) 

0 

287 

0 

725 

1,012 

5 

1.017 

(99.5) 

0 

8 

1 

3 

12 

2< 

40 

Public  School  156, 

Eugene  P.  Roberts 

School (579) 

0 

457 

0 

148 

605 

3 

608 

(99.5) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

24 

34 

Public  School  171, 

Patrick  Henry  School 

(493) 

0 

376 

3 

609 

988 

5 

993 

(99.5) 

0 

5 

0 

3 

8 

39 

47 

Public  School  102, 

earlier  School  (537)... 

0 

259 

0 

520 

779 

4 

783 

(99.5) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

23 

31 

Public  School  110,  Theo 

Schoenleld  School  (64). 

0 

609 

0 

354 

963 

5 

968 

(99.5) 

0 

5 

1 

0 

6 

75 

SI 

Public  School  396.  Ramon 

Emeterio  Betances 

(270)  _ 

1 

481 

4 

275 

761 

4 

765 

(99.5) 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

50 

53 

Public  School  56,  Lewis 

Latimer  School  (149)  -. 

0 

1.071 

2 

58 

1,131 

6 

1,137 

(99.5) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

37 

U 

Public  School  175, 

Hopkinson  S.  (255). .  - . 

0 

828 

0 

460 

1,288 

7 

1,295 

(99.5) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

49 

52 

Public  School  150,  Charles 

James  Fox  School  (138). 

0 

451 

1 

1,343 

1,795 

10 

1.805 

(99.4) 

0 

13 

0 

2 

15 

76 

91 

Public  School  123(733).. 

0 

1,573 

0 

42 

1.615 

9 

1.624 

(99.4) 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

45 

62 

Public  School  45,  Isaac 

Chauncey  School  (305). 

0 

1,616 

2 

529 

2.147 

12 

2.159 

(99.4) 

0 

11 

2 

1 

14 

77 

91 

Public  School  309,  George 

E.  Becan  School  (246).. 

0 

1,314 

0 

113 

1.427 

8 

1,435 

(99.4) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

45 

50 

Public  School  40,  George 

W.  Carver  School  (227). 

0 

1,314 

0 

21 

1.335 

8 

1.343 

(99.4) 

0 

5 

1 

0 

6 

55 

61 

Public  School  60  (28).... 

0 

493 

0 

1,299 

1,797 

11 

1.808 

(99.4) 

0 

5 

I 

2 

8 

79 

87 

Public  School  148,  Philip 

A.  White  School  (186).. 

0 

382 

0 

433 

815 

5 

820 

(99.4) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

27 

38 

Public  School  57,  James 

W.Johnson  School 

0 

678 

0 

610 

1,288 

8 

1.296 

(99.4) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

62 

70 

Public  School,  Grove  Hill 

School  (20) 

0 

399 

2 

989 

1.390 

9 

1,399 

(99.4) 

0 

6 

0 

2 

8 

54 

62 

Public  School  39, 

Longwood  School  (26).. 

0 

556 

0 

1,122 

1.678 

11 

1,689 

(99.3) 

0 

6 

1 

0 

7 

66 

73 

Public  School  156, 

Waverly  School  (252).. 
Public  School  289,  George 

0 

1,317 

1 

805 

2.123 

14 

2,137 

(99.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74 

74 

V.  Brower  School 

(267) 

0 

1,326 

0 

17 

1.343 

9 

1.352 

(99.3) 

0 

11 

1 

0 

12 

54 

66 

Public  School  75  (33) 

0 

644 

1 

1.244 

1.889 

13 

1.902 

(99.3) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

87 

92 

Public  School  66  (130)... 

0 

693 

0 

1,322 

2.020 

14 

2.034 

(99.3) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

98 

lOS 

Public  School  60,  Saw 

Mill  Brook  School 

(10) 

0 

376 

1 

904 

1.281 

9 

1,290 

(99.3) 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

59 

63 

Public  School  121. 

Galiled  School (485)... 

0 

221 

0 

470 

691 

5 

696 

(99.3) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

36 

3S 

Public  School  169,  John 

Barry  School (492) 

0 

76 

0 

61 

137 

1 

138 

(99.3) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

5 

13 

W.  J.  Damrosch  Junior 

High  School,  P.S.  136 

(137) 

0 

785 

4 

823 

1.612 

12 

1,624 

(99.3) 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

88 

« 

Public  School  41  (274)... 

0 

582 

1 

194 

777 

6 

783 

(99.2) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

57 

62 

David  Marcus  Junior  High 

School.  PS.  263(265).. 

0 

1.102 

2 

603 

1.707 

14 

1,721 

(99.2) 

0 

16 

0 

2 

18 

94 

112 

Public  School  40  (752)..- 

1,008 

59 

0 

13 

1,080 

9 

1.089 

(99.2) 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

59 

SO 

Public  School,  Livingston 

School (503) 

0 

110 

0 

9 

119 

1 

120 

(99.2) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

IS 

21 

W.L.Ettinger  Junior  High 
School,  P.S.  13  (476).. 

0 

510 

0 

671 

1.181 

10 

1,191 

(99.2) 

0 

23 

0 

2 

25 

60 

85 

Public  School  183(282)... 

0 

1,089 

0 

425 

1,514 

13 

1,527 

(99.1) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

60 

62 

Public  School  186. 

Alexander  Hamilton 

School (582) 

0 

1,256 

20 

235 

2,511 

13 

1,524 

(99.1) 

0 

29 

3 

0 

32 

38 

70 

Public  School  140, 

Eagle  School (42) 

0 

763 

1 

481 

1,245 

11 

1,256 

(99.1) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I    • 

W 

49 

Broncksland  Junior  High 

School.  Public  School 

38(9)    

0 

359 

0 

807 

1.166 

11 

1,177 

(99.1) 

0 

IS 

0 

2 

17 

71 

SS 

M.  Knox  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

99(480) 

0 

405 

2 

933 

1,340 

13 

1,353 

(99.0) 

0 

8 

0 

6 

14 

79 

93 

Public  School  168,  Bart- 

lett  School  (188) 

0 

187 

6 

522 

715 

7 

722 

(99.0) 

0 

6 

0 

1 

7 

39 

46 

Publk  School  54.  Samuel 

C.  Barnes  School  (48).. 

0 

838 

0 

430 

1,268 

13 

1,281 

(99.0) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

54 

60 

Charles  R.  Drew  In- 

termediate Public 

School  148(69) 

Public  School  58  (54) 

0 

783 

1 

669 

1,453 

15 

1.468 

(99.0) 

0 

23 

1 

1 

25 

93 

118 

0 

473 

0 

578 

1,051 

11 

1,062 

(99.0) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

43 

53 

PublK School  48(753)... 

0 

550 

0 

9 

559 

6 

565 

(98.9) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

22 

33 

Publk  School  109  (483).. 

0 

284 

0 

449 

733 

8 

741 

(919) 

0 

3 

s 

t 

5 

36 

41 

37868 
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B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERC£NT-(>)ntinued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCH(;|OLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  8S3.  REPRESENTING:  8S3.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63-ConUnued 


•« 

Students— 

Weight:  - 
1.0-  / 

Teachers— 

"" 

AoMrieao 

Spanish- 

Minority 

American 

Spanisit- 

Minority 

Indiam 

NCffO 

Oriental 

Americin 

total 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Americaii 

total 

Other 

Total 

Public  School  161.  F.H. 

La  Guardia  School 

(542) 

0 

500 

2 

823 

1,325 

15 

1,340 

(98.9) 

0 

13 

0 

2 

15 

37 

52 

Public  School  124(16)... 

0 

363 

2 

654 

1,019 

12 

1,031 

(98. 8) 

0 

5 

1 

0 

6 

42 

48 

Public  School  133,  James 

A.  Butler  School  (154). 

0 

177 

0 

500 

677 

8 

685 

(98.8) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

40 

41 

Public  School  174 

Oumont  School  (318)..- 

0 

569 

C 

687 

1,256 

15 

1,271 

(98.8) 

0 

u 

0 

5 

68 

7J 

Pubhc  School  328.  C. 

Phyllis  Wheatley  (331). 

0 

497 

3 

400 

900 

U 

911 

(98.8) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

53 

59 

Public  School  107  (481).. 

I 

160 

3 

490 

654 

8 

662 

(98.8) 

0 

4 

u 

0 

4 

27 

31 

PublicSchooll58,  War- 

wick School  (314) 

0 

979 

3 

816 

1,798 

22 

1,820 

(98.8) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

81 

E.  D  Shimer  Junior 

91 

High  School,  Public 

School  142(766) 

1 

J,2U 

1 

47 

1.293 

16 

1,309 

(98.8) 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

66 

84 

Public  School  43,  Jovas 

Bronck  School (11).... 

0 

340 

0 

952 

1,292 

16 

1,308 

(98.8) 

0 

8 

0 

3 

11 

41 

52 

Boys  High  School(166).. 
The  Crutorta  PS.  4  (47).. 

0 

1,888 

0 

749 

2,637 

33 

2,670 

(98.8) 

0 

17 

0 

1 

18 

140 

158 

u 

517 

2 

993 

1.512 

19 

1,531 

(98. 8) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

51 

56 

Public  School  160(269).. 

0 

1.028 

0 

5 

1,033 

13 

1,046 

(9t8) 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

38 

53 

Public  School  6,  West 

Farms  School  (122).... 

0 

833 

1 

1,149 

1.983 

25 

2,008 

(98.8) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

69 

73 

Public  School  65  (15).... 

0 

546 

0 

1,277 

1,823 

23 

1.846 

(98.8) 

0 

12 

2 

1 

15 

48 

63 

Sands  Junior  High  School, 

PS.  265(157).. 

0 

726 

4 

340 

1,070 

14 

1.084 

(98.7) 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

68 

81 

J.  Marshall  Intermediate 

School  (260). 

0 

1,231 

U 

241 

1,483 

20 

1,503 

(98.7) 

0 

20 

0 

1 

21 

84 

105 

Public  School  287,  Dr. 

Bailey  K.  Ashtord 

School (160) 

0 

507 

2 

145 

654 

9 

663 

(98.6) 

0 

0 

1 

4 

26 

30 

Public  School  54,  Inter- 

vale School  (127)  .... 

0 

746 

3 

1,180 

1,929 

27 

1,956 

(98.6) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

83 

93 

P.  L  Dunbar  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

120(36) 

0 

782 

4 

488 

1,274 

18 

1,292 
1,758 

(98.6) 
(98.6) 

0 

i; 

0 

3 

20 

71 

91 
88 

Public  School  182(319).. 

0 

1.079 

7 

647 

1,733 

25 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

83 

Public  School  73  (431)  .. 

0 

1.012 

0 

135 

1,147 

17 

1,164 

(98.5) 

0 

17 

0 

1 

18 

45 

63 

Public  School  327,  Boise 

Sylvanus  Dent (269), .. 

0 

558 

5 

308 

871 

13 

884 

(98.  5) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

46 

47 

Public  School  19,  John 

W.  Bulkey  School 

(171) 

0 

46 

8 

1,882 

1.936 

30 

1,966 

(98.5) 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

79 

83 

Morris  High  School  (139). 

9 

1.480 

7 

2,715 

4,211 

66 

4,277 

(98.  5) 

0 

27 

0 

6 

33 

178 

211 

E.  W.  Stiti  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

164(580).. 

0 

861 

28 

193 

1,087 

18 

1,105 

(98.4) 

0 

20 

0 

3 

23 

44 

67 

PublicSchool  120,  Carlos 

Tapia  School  (236) 

0 

153 

1 

984 

1,138 

20 

1.158 

(93.  3) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

a 

64 

75 

The  Isaac  Chauncey 

PublicSchool  113 

(311) -  - 

0 

594 

312 

908 

16 

924 

(93.3) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

39 

43 

Public  School  132,  Louis 

Castagnetta  (67) 

0 

893 

8 

374 

1,275 

23 

1,298 

(98.2) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

40 

48 

Public  School  67,  Elliott 

School (150) 

0 

874 

1 

286 

1,161 

21 

1.182 

(98.2) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

44 

51 

Public  School  49"  Willis 

Avenue  School  (13).... 
Public  School  257  (191).. 

0 

665 

5 

846 

1,516 

28 

1.544 

(98.2) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

56 

65 

0 

446 

I 

686 

1,133 

21 

1,154 

(98.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

60 

PublicSchool  129(539).. 

3 

799 

12 

207 

1,021 

19 

1,040 

(98. 2) 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

32 

52 

Public  School  67  (131)... 

0 

700 

2 

1,213 

1,915 

37 

1.952 

(M.I) 

0 

6 

1 

0 

7 

65 

72 

Public  School  168.  R. 

Montgomery  School 

(491) 

0 

269 

8 

595 

872 

17 

889 

(98. 1) 

0 

5 

0 

1 

6 

70 

76 

Public  School  5,  Port 

Morris  School  (2) 

0 

494 

3 

758 

1.255 

25 

1.280 

(98.0) 

0 

8 

0 

1 

9 

45 

54 

A,  Burger  Intermediate 

Public  School  139  (17). 

0 

323 

0 

1,257 

1,580 

32 

1.612 

(98.0) 

0 

13 

0 

5 

IS 

95 

113 

Public  School  130, 

Abrams  Hewitt  School 

(39) 

0 

242 

1 

744 

987 

20 

1,007 

'» 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

30 

36 

PublicSchool  190(320).. 

0 

947 

6 

564 

1,517 

31 

1.548 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

72 

74 

Public  School  147,  Isaac 

Remsen  Elementary 

School (185) 

0 

296 

0 

823 

1,119 

23 

1,142 

m 

0 

8 

0 

1 

9 

60 

69 

PublicSchool  134(795).. 

0 

954 

0 

30 

984 

22 

1.006 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

46 

56 

Public  School  76,  St 

Nicholas  (549). 

0 

1,015 

0 

1 

1,016 

23 

1.039 

(97.8) 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

27 

41 

Public  School  369,  James 

0.  Lawrence  School 

(164). 

0 

no 

0 

20 

130 

3 

133 

(97.7) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

II 

15 

26 

Public  School  191  (259).. 

1 

977 

11 

308 

1,297 

31 

1.328 

(97.  7) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

64 

73 

Public  School  270, 

Dakalb  School  (158)... 

1 

676 

1 

203 

881 

23 

904 

(97.5) 
(97.4) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4      ' 

30 

34 

Public  School  15  (454).. 

0 

87 

3 

932 

1,022 

27 

1,049 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

•    40 

43 

Public  School  63,  The 

Hinsdale  School  (306).. 

0 

332 

3 

487 

822 

22 

t44 

(97.4) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

34 

36 

PublicSchool  11,  Purvis 

J.  Behan  School (144).. 

0 

108 

1 

180 

989 

27 

1,016 

(97.3) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

« 

37 

43 

Public  School  37, 

Sylvester  Malone 

School  (177) 

0 

39 

0 

569 

608 

17 

625 

(97.3) 

0 

4 

0 

1 

S 

32 

37 

Public  School  91,  Fr. 

Park  man  High  School 

(465) 

0 

80 

0 

26 

106 

3 

109 

(97.2) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

IS 

19 

Public  School  83,  Luit 

Munoz  Rivera  School 

(534) 

0 

247 

19 

716 

982 

2S 

I.OIO 

(97.2) 

0 

10 

0 

2 

12 

0 

12 

PublicSchool  118(792).. 

0 

M9 

2 

7 

898 

26 

S24 

(97.2) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

3t 

50 

Public  School  299, 

Thomas  W.  Field 

School (244) 

• 

•W 

0 

S26 

1,4SS 

43 

1.52< 

(97.2) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

t 

a 

it 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63— Coi 


Students— 


AMencaii 
Indians 


Public  School  18,  John 
Peter  Zenger  School 

(3) -- 

Jane  Adams  Vocational 

High  School  (45) 

Pu5lc  School  154(19)... 
PublicSchool  140(765).. 
PublicSchool  155(736).. 
Public  School  345  Liberty 

School (332) 

PublicSchool  1  (1)...-.- 
Public  School  27  (198). . . 
D  G.  Farragut  Junior 

High  School,  Public 

School  44  (125) 

J  D.  Wells  Junior  High 

School  Public  School 

50(179) 

Public  School  202  (321)  . 
A.  Toscanini  Junior  High 

School  Public  School 

145(63) . 

Public  School  46,  Edward 

C.  Blum  School  (147)  .. 
J  M.  Coleman  Junior 

High  Scnool (266) 

Public  School  36  (176)  .. 
Benjamin  Franklin  High 

School (544). 

Berriman  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

64(307)..! .     - 

f.  S.  Key  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

117(153) 

Public  School  78,  Henry 

Clay  School  (531) 

PublicSchool  122, 

William  H.  Harr  son 

(182) . 

PublicSchool  184(283).. 
I.  D.  Clark  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

(18).   ..  

J.S.  Roberts  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

45(529)  .. - 

Public  School  179,  Daniel 

Webster  School  (560). 
PublicSchool  53(53).     . 
H.  Ridder  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

98(134)  . 

PublicSchool  155. 

William  Paca  School 

(541)....       . 
PublicSchool  161  (253) 
PublicSchool  261, 

Philip  Livingston 

School  (217) 

Public  School,  83, 

Nathaniel  R.  Dett 

School (231)  .  . 
PublicSchool  118.  W.  W. 

Niles  Junior  High 

School  (88) 
Public  School  188,  John 

Burroughs  School 

(471). 

PublicSchool  75(229)... 
Public  School  140, 

Nathan  Straus  School 

(459) 

Public  School  42, 

Beniamin  Altman 

School  (591)  . 
Public  School  189, 

Lincoln  Terrace 

School  (258). . .   

Public  School  48  (12) 

Public  School  213.  New 

Lots  School (322) 

Public  School  92  (133).-. 
Smith  C.  School (590).... 
Smith  0.  School  (502).  .. 
PublicSchool  16,  Leonard 

Ounkly  School  (168)... 
Public  School  274, 

Kosciusko  School  (243). 
W  J  Gaynor  J.H.S.,  P.S. 

49(178) . 

PublicSchool  146,  Anna 

M.  Short  School  (486)  . 
PublicSchool  115, 

Humboldt  School  (571). 
Public  School  96(726)... 
Public  School  28.  Wright 

Brothers  School  (5»).. 
Cublk  School  318,  E.  M. 

Oehostos  Intermediate 

School(193).. 


399 

550 

474 

1,168 

687 

1,020 
410 
713 


505 


183 
1,386 


1,023 

606 

1,525 
100 

1,530 

832 

933 
389 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


483 


143 
598 


586 


382 


478 
714 


600 


222 
1,22:. 


171 
87 

335 


332 
416 


114 

34 

1,051 

565 

749 
«85 
121 
121 

205 

558 

325 

406 

102 

1,176 

345 


CXV- 


-2385— Part  28 


16 
0 


10 


10 
17 


4 
12 


21 


35 

487 

12 

3 

1 

1 
500 
500 

4 

2 

13 

12 

1 
1 


10 


Minority 
total 


884 


Teachers— 


629 


736 
449 


859 
310 


902 


908 

566 
652 


1,298 


773 
205 


680 

15 

674 


896 
763 


779 
476 

425 

1,241 

525 

1.182 

246 

246 

997 

996 

1.168 

487 

1.070 
S3 

370 


1.136 


1.219  1.407 

904  2. 298 


1.763 
1.058 


135  1.660 

35  135 

1,762  3,297 

555  I  389 

558  1,491 

853  1.244 


1.018 
903 


1.498 


1.29b 


1.054 
1.383 


1.905 


999 

1.442 


872 
102 

1  on 


1.228 
1,179 


929 

997 

1,489 
1,809 

1,275 

2,068 

867 

867 

1.206 

1.556 

1.506 

905 

1,173 
347 

1.551 


Other 


26 


Total 


9i0 


10—  Americaii 
grades      Indians 


(97, 1) 


1,268         1.624 


39 


50 
82 


63 

38 

60 
5 

123 

52 

56 
47 


39 
35 


58 


42 
59 


89 


47 
68 


42 
5 

50 


64 
62 


50 
54 

82 

100 

71 

116 

50 

50 

73 

97 

94 

S7 

74 
22 


105 


1.175 


1.457 
l.'M 


1,826 

1.096 

1  720 
140 

S.  4:'0 

1.441 

1,547 
1,291 


1,057 
9*3 


1,556 


1,347 

1,096 
1,442 


1.994 


1.046 
1.610 


914 

107 
1,061 


1,292 
1. 241 


979 
1  051 

1,571 

1,909 

1,346 

2.184 

917 

917 

1.279 

1.653 

1,600 

962 

1,247 
36S 

1,65« 
1,729 


(%.7) 


(96.6) 
(%.6) 


(%.  5) 

(96.5) 

(96.5) 
(96.4) 

(96.4) 

(96.4) 

(96.4) 
(96.4) 


(96.3) 
(96.3) 


(%.3) 


(96.2) 

(96.2) 
(95.9) 


(95.5) 


(95.5) 
(95.  5) 


(95.4) 
(95.3) 
(95. 3) 


(95.0) 
(95.0) 


(94.9) 


(94.9) 


(94.8) 
(94.8) 


(94.7) 
(94.7- 
(94. " 
(94. 


(94.  3) 

(94.1) 

(94.1) 

(94.1) 

(94.1) 
(94.*) 

(94.*) 
(93.9) 


Negro 


Spamsb- 
Oriental   American 


WMrity 
total 


1 

659 

1,210 

37 

1.247 

(97.0) 
(97. 0) 

0 

15 

? 

929 

1.405 

43 

1,4»8 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1.171 

36 

1,207 

(97.0) 

0 

18 

0 

41 

728 

23 

751 

(96.9) 

0 

2 

3 

879 

1.903 

61 

1,964 

(96.9) 

0 

2 

2 

773 

1.185 

38 

1,223 

(96.9) 

0 

8 

0 

415 

1.128 

37 

1,165 

(%.8) 

0 

2 

10 

1 


IS 

0 

45 
3 

28 
IS 

16 

7 


16 


25 


2 
9 

3 
7 
0 
0 

0 

4 

18 
11 

5 

1 

15 


0 
U 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


18 


30 

7 
7 


20 


15 


Other 


1 

16 

74 

1 

6 

41 

u 

18 

38 

0 

2 

31 

0 

2 

>2 

2 

10 

«4 

0 

2 

Si 

73 


62 

S2 
43 


122 


5S 


ToU 


90 
47 
56 

33 

»4 
74 
53 


0 
0 

l« 

7 

87 
105 

97 
112 

1 

19 

lOt 

120 

0 

0 

S3 

53 

0 

1 

45 
4 

6S 

7 

110 
11 

6 

35 

1S2 

187 

1 

19 

n 

107 

U 

17 

at 

103 

1 

• 

37 

45 

0 
0 

• 
4 

39 
37 

39 

41 

100 


92 

59 
50 


142 


1 

0 

5 

48 

47 

53 
50 

1 

51 

52 

0 

10 

27 

1 

S3 

60 

1 

0 

a 

42 

51 
46 

0 

37  . 

37 

0 

SI 

54 

0 

1 

11 

70 
67 

72 
78 

0 
2 
0 
0 

10 

(( 
113 
34 
34 

70 
123 
35 
35 

0 

47 

47 

1 

49 

54 

2 

20 

96 

116 

0 

11 

7S 

86 

2 
0 

SO 

14 

58 

IS 

59 
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Shidenh— 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish-     Minority 
Oriental   American  total 


Weight: 


Teachers- 


Other 


1.0—  American 
Total         grades      Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total 


Public  School  165,  John 

Loll  School (281) 

Public  School  157, 

Franklin  School(I87).. 
Public  School  250, 
George  H.  Lindsey 

School(190) 

Public  School  130(517).. 
Public  School  37.  Spring- 
field School  (786)  - 

Public  School  97,  Mangin 

School(466) .. 

Public  School  17, 
Woodwofth  Elementary 

School (169).,. 

Public  School  20.  Anna 

Silver  School  (456) 

Public  School  64,  Henry 

P.  O'Neil  School (462).. 
Public  School  82,  Cyrus 

Field  School (464) 

Public  School  35  Frara 

Sigel  School (51) 

A.  S.  Sumers  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 

252(292) 

Public  School  38(201)... 
Public  School  96,  Joseph 

C.  Lanzetta  (535) 

Public  School  12, 
Lewis  and  Clark 

School (96) 

H.  A  Eiseman  Junior 

High  School  275  (295)  . 
Public  School  57,  Cres- 
cent School  (128) 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  School, 
Public  School  34  (457). 

Public  School  59  (80) 

Public  School  137,  John 
L.  Bernstein  School 

(519) ..  0 

Public  School  160, 
James  E.  Sullivan 

School(470) 1 

Public  School  221,  Empire 

School  (261) 2 

Public  School  11,  High- 
bridge  School  (48) 0 

Public  School  9,  Teunis 

G  Bergen  (143) 0 

Public  School  189(21)...  0 

Public  School  1  (197) 0 

Public  School  4,  The 
William  Pitt  School 

(453) 0 

Public  School  9,  Walter 

Reed  School  (625) 0 

Public  School  192,  Jacob 

H.Schitt  School  (585)..  0 

Charles  E.  Hughes 

School  (520). 6 

Public  School  106, 
Edward  Everett  Hale 

School  (233)-.. 0 

Public  School  282,  Park 
Slope  Elementary 

School  (159) 3 

Public  School  29,  Melrose 

School(5) 0 

Robert  E.  Simon  Junnr 
High  School,  Public 

School  71,  (463) 0 

Public  School  23,  Lincoln 

School(656) 0 

Public  School  90(61)....  0 

C.  Sumner  Junior  High 

School(512) 0 

Jordan  L.  Mott  Junior 
High  School  Public 

School  22(49) 0 

Public  School  128,  Audu- 
bon School  (573) 0 

Public  School  143,  Mead- 
ow School  (647) 0 

Lefferts  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 

61(248) 0 

Public  School  151  (240...  0 

Children's  Center  (437))..  0 

Public  School  196(189)..  0 

Public  School  85, 

Sterling  School  (151)..  0 

Public  School  20, 
Clinton  Hill  School 

(145) 0 

Public  School  32,  Sprole 

School  (200) 0 

Eastern  District  Hifli 
School  (194) 6 


187 


646 


30 


533 


750 


61 


811 


(92.  5) 


918 


1,564 


148 


1,712 


(91.4) 


12 


12 


Other 


53 


62 


Total 


0 

601 

0 

134 

735 

48 

783 

(93.9) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

36 

37 

0 

352 

0 

671 

1,023 

68 

1,091 

(93.8) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

55 

S6 

2 

0 

220 
44 

11 
664 

1,028 
236 

1,261 
944 

85 
64 

1,346 
1,008 

(93.7) 
(93.7) 

0 
0 

2 
0 

0 
5 

1 
1 

3 
6 

46 
44 

49 
50 

0 

593 

0 

22 

615 

42 

657 

(93.6) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

35 

45 

0 

280 

11 

526 

817 

56 

873 

(93.6) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

49 

50 

0 

100 

4 

1,256 

1,360 

94 

1,454 

(93.  5) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

51 

56 

0 

56 

37 

1.013 

1,106 

79 

1,185 

(93.3) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

41 

43 

0 

217 

0 

1,063 

1,280 

95 

1,375 

(93. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

48 

0 

36 

0 

57 

93 

7 

100 

(93.  0) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

11 

13 

0 

472 

2 

549 

1,023 

77 

1,100 

(93.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

56 

0 
0 

751 
294 

3 

0 

330 
2,040 

1,084 
2,334 

82 
178 

1.166 
2,512 

(93.0) 
(92.9) 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

78 
59 

83 

60 

0 

257 

1 

24 

282 

22 

304 

(92.  8) 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

54 

57 

0 

138 

0 

40 

178 

14 

192 

(92.7) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

21 

30 

0         1 

,033 

0 

516 

1,549 

122 

1.671 

(92.7) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

88 

109 

0 

723 

0 

1,101 

1.829 

145 

1,974 

(92.7) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

70 

73 

0 
0 

147 
307 

10 
0 

397 
720 

554 
1.027 

44 

82 

598 
1,109 

(92.6) 
(92.6) 

0 
0 

1 
5 

^T 

0 
0 

1 
6 

28 
29 

29 
35 

50 

64 

534 

649 

53 

702 

(92.  5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

33 

1.110 

13 

146 

1.271 

104 

1.375 

(92.4) 

0 

0 

0 

4 

40 

44 

592 

0 

494 

1.086 

89 

1,175 

(92.4) 

0 

0 

2 

4 

47 

51 

1,210 
129 
40 

12 
0 
2 

506 

47 

1,264 

1,728 

176 

1,306 

146 
15 
116 

1.874 

191 

1,422 

(92.2) 
(92. 1) 
(91.8) 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

6 
4 

I 

61 
20 
57 

67 
24 
58 

76 

10 

346 

432 

39 

471 

(91.7) 

0 

0 

1 

3 

32 

35 

76 

0 

12 

88 

8 

96 

(91.7) 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

386 

29 

910 

1,325 

122 

1,447 

(91.6) 

0 

0 

2 

10 

36 

46 

1,762 

52 

561 

2,381 

220 

2,601 

(91.5) 

0 

17 

1 

2 

20 

155 

175 

521 

15 

778 

1.317 

125 

1,442 

(91.  3) 

0 

2 

0 

1 

49 

52 

1,041 

0 

1,348 

2,389 

227 

2,616 

(91.3) 

0 

12 

0 

2 

14 

124 

138 

146 

54 

1,099 

1,299 

126 

1,425 

(91.2) 

0 

8 

2 

0 

71 

81 

70 
823 

0 
11 

1 

642 

71 
1,476 

7 
147 

78 
1,623 

(91.0) 
(90.9) 

0 
0 

7 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
62 

15 
65 

130 

806 

483 

1,419 

143 

1.562 

(90.8) 

0 

5 

7 

0 

12 

96 

108 

704 

15 

592 

1,311 

133 

1,444 

(90.8) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

48 

55 

SOS 

16 

585 

1,106 

113 

1,219 

(90.7) 

0 

7 

0 

1 

48 

56 

445 

2 

153 

600 

62 

662 

(90.6) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

IS 

22 

1,199 
441 
144 
255 

11 
0 
0 
3 

156 

635 

8 

842 

1,366 

1,076 

152 

1,100 

142 

113 

16 

118 

1.508 

1,189 

168 

1.218 

(90.6) 
(90.5) 
(90.5) 
(90.3) 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
2 
4 

6 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

11 

74 
38 
23 

55 

85 

40 
28 
61 

96 

0 

24 

120 

13 

133 

(90.2) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

14 

23 

903 

7 

299 

1,209 

133 

1.342 

(90.1) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

60 

71 

374 

4 

428 

806 

89 

895 

(90.1) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

32 

34 

89S 

16 

2,031 

2.948 

330 

3,278 

(89.9) 

0 

12 

0 

4 

16 

123 

139 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GftOVP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— CenTinued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63-€enlinued 


American 
Inditns 


Public  School  1106, 
Bellevue 
Psychiatric  Hospital 

(439) 

Haaren  School  (521) 

Public  School  145(556)... 
Public  School  36-125 

(528) 

Public  School  3  l.Wm. 
Floyd  Garrison  School 

(7) 

Central  Commercial  High 

School(498) - 

Public  School  18,  Edward 
Bu',h  Elementary 

School(17a). 

Public  School  126,  Jacob 

A.Rils(516) 

Public  School  112,  Bronx- 
wood  School  (114) 

Alfred  E.  Smith  High 

School(22) . 

E.  Fermi  J.H.S.  Public 

School  111  (234) 

J.H.S.  294  Simon  J. 

Rothchild  (161).. 

East  New  York  Interme- 
diate Public  School 

292(328)... 

Grace  H.  Dodge  Voca- 
tional H.S.  (95) 

Public  School  50(754)... 
Public  School  52  (788),.. 
Public  School  61  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  School 

(460) 

B.  T.  Washington  J.H.S. 

Public  School  54  (547). 
Public  School  124  (734).. 
Ottilia  M.  Beha  Junior 
High  School,  Public 

School  60  (459) 

Public  School  104(62)... 
Halsey  Junior  High 
High  School,  Public 

School  2%  (329) 

Eli  Whitney  Vocational 

High  School  (196) 

Woodiow  Wilson  Voca- 
tional High  School, 

(780) 

Public  School  241, 
Emma  L.  Johnston 

School (262).. 

Public  School  132(794).. 
Public  School  47,  John 

Randolph  School  (126). 

Public  School  73(58).... 

Public  School  163,  Alfred 

E  Smith  School  (558).. 

Mabel  Dean  Bacon 

Vocational  High  School 

(501) 

Public  School  187,  Youth 

House  Girls  (44) 

Public  School  134. 

Henrietta  Szolds  (518). 
Public  School  75.  Robert 

E.  Peary  School  (635)-. 
Public  School  93  (34).... 
Public  School  88  (60).... 

Public  School  63  (55) 

Public  School  80,  Nep- 
tune School  (368) 

Metropolitan  Vocational 

High  School  (522) 

Public  School  371  (219).. 
Samuel  Gompers  School 

(23) 

Public  School  10(815)... 
Public  School  77  (132)... 
Public  School  63.  William 
McKinley  School  (461). 
Joan  of  Arc  Junior  H  gh 
School,  Public  School 

118(554) 

Julia  RKhman  High 

School (497). . 
Public  School  159,  Pitkin 

School (315). 

Public  School  191, 
Amsterdam  School 

(562) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  High 

School(92) 

Public  School  19,  Asher 

levy  School  (455) 

Public  School  307,  0.  H. 

Williams  School  (163).. 

Philip  H.  Sheridan  Public 

School  21  (99)  


Students- 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total 


Oilwr 


Total 


Weight: 

l.O—  American 
(rades      Indiam 


Teadiers— 


Sponisk-     Minority 
Negro     Orioirtal   Amerieoii  total 


879 


882 
414 

457 
558 

281 


257 

87 

114 

44 

428 

161 

1.124 

156 

209 
68 

603 

12 

422 

86 

457 

1,680 

534 

208 

2,148 

32 

513 

786 


25 
1 

13 
0 

22 


10 

0 

8 

0 
8 
1 
0 


87 


113 


130 
19 

848 
503 

414 


676 

83 

478 

6 
612 
258 

3 

282 

141 
47 

673 

64 

995 

624 


11  631 

59  1,560 

8  576 

4  192 

28  2, 197 

96  338 

1  166 

2  10 


993 


1.038 
434 

1,321 
1,061 

717 


943 

170 

600 

50 

1,048 

420 

1,127 

438 

356 
115 

1.284 

76 

1.426 

797 

1,100 
3,301 
1,118 

404 

4,376 
466 
680 
798 


ITS 


188 
80 

247 
199 

135 


179 

33 

117 

10 
212 

85 
230 

91 

74 
25 

281 

17 

325 

182 

253 
763 
263 

96 

1,045 
113 
165 
195 


1.171 


1,226 
514 

1,568 
1,260 

<52 


1,122 

203 

717 

60 

1.260 

505 

1.357 

529 

430 
140 

1.565 

93 

1,751 

179 

1.353 
4.064 
1,381 

$00 

5.421 
579 
845 

993 


(84.8) 


(84.7) 
(84.4) 

(84.2) 
(84.2) 

<84.2) 


(84.0) 

(83.7) 

(83.7) 

(83.3) 
(83.2) 
(83.2) 
(83.1) 

<8i8) 

(82.8) 
(82.1) 


(81.3) 
(81.2) 
<«.0) 

0818) 
<8a7) 
<8a5) 
(815) 
(814) 


12 


7 

32 

2 

2 

b 

2 

12 


17 

M 

S 

2 
• 

1 
7 
( 


4 
7 
I 

1 
U 
0 

I 
I 


12 


8 

32 

2 

2 

» 

2 

U 


I 

4 

i 

S 
I 


a 
I 


other 


51 
14 

(5 


77 

7 

32 

5 

45 
14 
&7 

37 

41 
It 

MS 

17 
ft 


N 
41 


m 
n 


Total 


0 
2 
0 

35 
685 
305 

0 

134 

6 

25 
951 
700 

60 
1.772 
1,011 

7 
211 
130 

67 
1.983 
1,141 

(89.6) 
(89.4) 
(88.6) 

0 
0 
0 

2 
12 
5 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

3 
13 

12 
114 
34 

IS 
127 
39 

u 

856 

33 

453 

1,342 

173 

1,515 

(88.6) 

0 

23 

2 

0 

25 

61 

86 

0 

442 

4 

220 

666 

86 

752 

(88  6) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

41 

45 

6 

1,091 

56 

%6 

2.119 

281 

2,400 

(88.3) 

0 

8 

0 

4 

U 

122 

134 

0 

47 

0 

299 

346 

46 

392 

(88.3) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

13 

IS 

0 

108 

327 

351 

786 

106 

892 

(88.1) 

0 

1 

3 

1 

5 

35 

40 

0 

393 

2 

151 

546 

74 

620 

(88.1) 

0 

b 

0 

5 

27 

32 

4 

436 

5 

931 

1,376 

188 

1,564 

(88.0) 

0 

4 

0 

3 

7 

90 

97 

0 

517 

8 

1.167 

1,692 

235 

1,927 

(87.8) 

0 

46 

0 

1 

47 

84 

131 

1 

1,141 

4 

356 

1.502 

211 

1,713 

(87.7) 

0 

13 

0 

0 

U 

94 

107 

0 

1,007 

0 

646 

1,653 

245 

1,898 

(87.1) 

0 

15 

0 

2 

17 

111 

128 

c 

0 
0 

543 
726 
663 

4 

1 
5 

1,167 
37 
64 

1,714 
764 
732 

258 
119 
115 

1,972 
883 
847 

(86.9) 
(86.5) 
(86.4) 

0 
0 
0 

7 
3 
6 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

7 

3 
6 

122 
39 

37 

129 
42 
43 

0 

92 

9 

788 

889 

144 

1.033 

(86.1) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

36 

37 

0 

u 

307 
673 

11 
2 

563 
6 

881 
681 

143 
119 

1.024 
800 

(86.0) 
(85. 1) 

0 
0 

11 
5 

3 
0 

2 
0 

16 
5 

66 

23 

82 

28 

0 
0 

174 
646 

51 
6 

724 
543 

949 
1,195 

166 
211 

1.115 
1,406 

(85.1) 
(85.0) 

0 
0 

9 

4 

1 

0 

3 
0 

U 

4 

52 
41 

6S 
45 

0 

1,125 

4 

1,013 

2.142 

379 

2.521 

(85.0) 

0 

8 

0 

2 

M 

152 

162 

0 

854 

2 

904 

1,760 

315 

2,075 

(84.8) 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

US 

129 

97 


54 

17 

70 
58 

42 


£5 
39 
34 

7 

50 
16 
70 

39 

42 

23 

111 
20 
69 

45 

101 

224 

K 


{ 


n 
•  J 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-(k)ntinued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63— Continued 


Studwrts- 


Amwiean 
Indians 


Negra 


Spanish-     Minority 
Oriental   American  total 


Other 


Total 


Weight: 

1.0—  American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers- 


Negro 


Spanish-     Minority 
Oriental   American  total 


Manhattan  Vocational 
and  Technical  High 
School (500) 

Puhlic  School  91,  Albany 
Avenue  School  (249)... 

Washington  Irving  High 
School(473) 

Public  School  4.  Orville 
Wright  School  (599).... 

Publx  School  78,  Anne 
Hutchinson  School 
(103) 

Thomas  Jefferson  School 
(334) 

Louis  0.  Brandels  High 
School(564). 

Public  School  167,  Park- 
way School  (254) 

Mother  Cabrini  School 
(442) 

Public  School  198, 150R 
and  Ida  Straus  School 
(496) 

Public  School  116,  Plym- 
outh School  (235) 

Queens  Hospital  School 
(451) 

Public  School  370,  Jim 
Thorpe  School (395)... 

Maritime  Food  High 
School (525) 

Public  School  145(239).. 

Public  School  260, 
Breuckelen  School 
(326).. 

W.  Aleiander  Junior 
High  School.  P.S.  51 
(203) 

R.  S.  Grossley  Junnr 
High  School,  P.S.  8 
(750) 

L.  Flower  House  Provid. 
(441) 

Public  School  127,  East 
Elmhurst  School  (612). 

Public  School  HI,  Adolph 
S.  Ochs School  (515)... 

Stranahan  Junior  High 
School  PS.  142(211).. 

Public  School  28  IMount 
Hope  School  (50) 

Sarah  J  Hale  Vocational 
High  School (221) 

Public  School  51  Elias 
HoweSchooKSll) 

Public  School  288  George 
L  Hentz(393) 

East  New  York  Voca- 
tional and  Technical 
High  School (335) 

Public  School  111  Seton 
Falls  Elementary 
SchooKlU) 

Public  School  70  (57) 

Public  School  11  William 
T  Harris  School  (504).. 

Bushwick  High  School 
(247) 

Public  School  95  East- 
wood School  (790) 

Public  School  92  Charles 
LeverichScnool(608).. 

Bronx  Hospital  School 
group2(448)- 

PublicSchooll24(208).. 

East  Roosevelt  Junior 
High  School,  Public 
High  School  143  (577).. 

Macombs  Junior  High 
School  Public  School 
82(59) 

Public  School  92  Adrian 
Hegeman  School  (250). 

Public  School  219  (286).. 

Winthrop  Junior  High 
School  Public  School 
232(287) 

J.  P.  Sinnutt  Intermediate 
Public  School  218(324). 

Public  School  321  (218)... 

Public  School  132,  Fort 
Washington  School 
(574) 

Public  School  29  (199)... 

School  for  Deaf,  Public 
School  158(489) 

LaSalle  Junior  High  School, 
Public  School  17  (505). 

Public  School  9,  John 
Jasper  School  (545) 


574 


768 


738 


565 


1,143 


402 


1.545         (74.0) 


20 


12 


871 


735 


1,659 


1,485 


634 


578 


2,293         (72.4) 


15 


2,063 


(72.0) 


19 


Other 


108 


95 


92 


Total 


0 

310 

10 

397 

717 

177 

894 

(80.2) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

67 

70 

0 

792 

10 

107 

909 

229 

1,138 

(79.9) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

54 

57 

0 

1,031 

460 

1,196 

2,687 

681 

3,368 

(79.8) 

0 

8 

4 

13 

183 

196 

0 

108 

0 

17 

125 

32 

157 

(79.6) 

0 

7 

0 

8 

6 

14 

1 

757 

4 

11 

773 

199 

972 

(79.  5) 

1 

4 

0 

6 

44 

50 

0 

2,408 

17 

1.234 

3,659 

972 

4,611 

(79.4) 

0 

8 

1 

11 

212 

223 

4 

2,556 

61 

1,477 

4,098 

1,075 

5.173 

(79.2) 

0 

25 

1 

12 

38 

196 

234 

0 

1.153 

19 

67 

1,239 

327 

1,566 

(79. 1) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

46 

51 

0 

27 

0 

48 

75 

20 

95 

(78.9) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

7 

10 

0 

195 

18 

584 

797 

221 

1.018 

(78.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

36 

0 

111 

1 

767 

879 

248 

1,127 

(78.  0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

52 

53 

0 

76 

^        3 

50 

129 

37 

166 

(77.7) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

16 

17 

0 

71 

0 

30 

101 

29 

130 

(77.7) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

18 

19 

2 
0 

246 
356 

8 
0 

353 
1,015 

609 
1,371 

180 
407 

789 
1,778 

(77.2) 
(77. 1) 

0 
0 

1 
6 

0 
0 

0 
2 

1 
8 

67 
83 

63 
91 

0 

430 

2 

131 

563 

170 

733 

(76.8) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

28 

29 

1 

386 

24 

605 

1.016 

312 

1,328 

(76.  5) 

0 

5 

0 

2 

7 

77 

84 

0 

1,126 

0 

58 

1,184 

366 

1,550 

(76.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

96 

0 

28 

0 

72 

100 

31 

131 

(76.3) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

11 

2 

53J 

12 

73 

617 

197 

814 

(75.8) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

39 

42 

0 

98 

55 

513 

666 

219 

883 

(75.3) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

34 

37 

2 

369 

I 

552 

924 

312 

1.236 

(74.8) 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

88 

93 

0 

531 

20 

529 

1,080 

366 

1.446 

(74.7) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

57 

60 

0 

415 

1 

515 

931 

316 

1,247 

(74.7) 

0 

6 

0 

2 

8 

83 

91 

0 

29 

11 

267 

307 

105 

412 

(74.5) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

25 

26 

0 

389 

2 

440 

831 

285 

1.116 

(74.5) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

54 

55 

114 


0 
0 

593 
521 

0 
8 

178 
544 

771 
1,073 

273 
398 

1,044 
1,471 

(73.9) 
(72.9) 

0 
0 

19 
5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

19 
5 

35 
52 

54 
57 

1 

97 

14 

407 

519 

194 

713 

(72.  8) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

67 

63 

1 

1.080 

10 

1.160 

2,251 

847 

3.098 

(72.7) 

0 

8 

1 

3 

12 

144 

156 

1 

706 

30 

227 

964 

364 

1,328 

(72.6) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

45 

47 

0 

280 

4 

67 

351 

133 

484 

(72.5) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

21 

24 

0 
0 

66 
42 

0 
6 

50 
403 

116 

456 

44 

173 

160 
629 

(72.5) 
(72.5) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

I 

0 
0 

0 
1 

20 
25 

20 
26 

114 


101 


2 

1 

854 
906 

73 
16 

264 

37 

1,193 
960 

466 
379 

1,659 
1,339 

(71.9) 
(71.7) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

2 
3 

52 
65 

54 
68 

1 

1.011 

22 

186 

1,220 

486 

1,706 

(71.5) 

0 

0 

0 

8 

80 

88 

0 
0 

743 
353 

7 
22 

472 
553 

1,222 
928 

494 
381 

1,716 
1,309 

(71.2) 
(70.9) 

0 
0 

12 

0 
0 

2 

1 

14 

1 

101 
44 

115 
45 

0 
0 

143 
25 

6 
6 

591 
551 

740 
582 

305 
243 

1,045 
825 

(70.8) 
(70.5) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

2 

2 
3 

52 
43 

54 
46 

0 

90 

5 

120 

215 

90 

305 

(70.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

6 

73 

18 

325 

422 

180 

602 

(70.1) 

0 

0 

1 

6 

36 

42 

0 

149 

14 

404 

567 

243 

810 

(70.0) 

0 

0 

2 

4 

43 

47 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY;  63-Confinued 


Students- 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Total 


Weight: 

1.0—  American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers- 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total 


Henry  Hudson  Junior 
High  School,  Public 

School  125  (38). 

School  for  the  Deaf, 

Public  School  47  (477).. 
Public  School  147(799).. 
Public  School  76  Inde- 
pendence School (309). 
Public  School  172 

Gowanus  School  (215).. 
B  Schlesinger  Junior 
High  School,  Public 
School  72  (757) 

Springfield  Gardens 
junior  High  School 
(789) 

Willoughby  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
162(241) 

A.  Finstein  Intermediate 

School  (40)..-. .- 

E.  B.  Browning  Junior 
High  School.  Public 
School  115(87) 

Public  School  69  (30).... 

Public  School  111,  Jacob 
Blackwell  School  (609). 

Seward  Park  School 
(472)... - 

Alexander  Hamilton 
Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical High.School 
(273)-.. 

Prospect  Heights  High 
School (271) 

Franklin  K.  Lane  High 
School (333) 

Public  School  171,  Peter 
G.  van  Alst  School 
(620). 

Automotive  High  School 
(195) 

George  Washington  High 
School (588) 

Public  School  112,  Dutch 
Kills  School  (610) 

Public  School  8,  Robert 
Fulton  School  (142)  ... 

Public  School  173(581).. 

Public  School  31  (173)... 

Public  School  33, 
Chelsea  School  (508). . 

Public  School  26,  Burn- 
side  Avenue  School 
(74) 

George  W.  Wingate  High 
School  (303) 

Public  School  121  (763). - 

Public  School  110,  F. 
Nightingale  School 
(514) 

Public  School  140(344)... 

William  H.Taft  High 
School(7D) 

James  Monroe  High 
School(140) 

G.Gershwin  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
166(316) 

PublicSchooll9,Lake 
School(629) 

Public  School  189(584)... 

Public  School  214, 
Michael  Friedsam 
School(323) 

Public  School  181, 
William  Malbin  School 
(257) 

Public  School  306,  Ethan 
Allen  School(330) 

PublicSchool  31,  William 
T.0avisSchool(831)... 

PublicSchool  100,  Isaac 
Clason  School  (35) 

Public  School  25,  St. 
Joseph  School  for  Boys 
(826) 

Wm.  J.  O'Shea  Inter- 
mediate Public  School 
44(546) 

Public  School  76,  William 
Hallett  School  (605).... 

P.  Hoffman  Junior  High 
School  Public  School 
45(77) 

Public  School  84,  Sol 
Bloom  School  (550).... 

J.  P.  Sousa  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
142  (li9) 

Manhattan  Occupational 
Training  Center 

Public  School  80  (758)... 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  9,  1969 


B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63-Continued 


Students— 


Aowrican 
Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total 


Other 


Total 


Weight: 

1.0—  American 
grades       Indians 


Teachers- 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental  American  total 


Public  School  lli(6S)...  0  202  23  381  606  393  999         (60.7)  0  1  0 

W.  Whitman  Inter- 
mediate Public  School 

246(263) 1  719  35  177  932  622  1,554  (60.0)  0  2  0 

R.  F.  Wagner  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

167(490) 1  465  32  477  975  655  1,630  (59.8)  0  8  0 

Public  School  132(184)...  0  249  2  302  553  384  937  (59.0)  0  1  0 
Public  School  109.  Sedg- 
wick School  (63) 0             306                 3             354             663             461              1,124          (59.0)               0                 0  0 

Public  School  176,  Cam- 
bria Heights  School 

(801) 0  316  2  39  357  254  611         (58.4)  0  5  0 

Inwood  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

52(566) .  0  816  26  280  1,122  800  1,922  (58.4)  0  7  0 

Public  School  183,  Bead) 

Park  School (738) 0  458  0  129  587  421  1,008         (58.2)  0  4  0 

Public  School  268.  Emma 

Lazarus  School  (293)...  0  360  8  66  434  317  751         (57.8)  0  1  0 

William  H.  Maxwell 

Vocational  High  School 

(336) 0  349  3  583  935  706  1,641  (57.0)  0  5  0 

J.  Ericsson  Junior  High 

School,  Public 

School(183). 0  319  14  435  768  598  1,366         (56.2)  0  6  2 

Chelsea  Vocational  High 

School(523)... 0  177  15  396  588  459  1,047  (56.2)  0  4  0 

Public  School  70,  0. 

Henry  School  (513).-..  6  190  IS  494  699  562  1,261  (55.4)  0  7  2 

Public  School  152  (578)..  1  302  24  269  596  483  1,079         (55.2)  0  1  0 

Public  School  42,  R 

Vernam  School  (716)...  0  607  3  163  773  633  1,406  (55.0)  0  0  0 

Public  School  35,  Na- 
thaniel Woodhull 

School(784) 0  275  15  58  348  286  634  (54.9)  0  0  0 

Public  School  199,  Jesse 

I  Straus  (563) 0  133  9  135  277  229  506  (54.7)  0  2  0 

Public  School  64  (56)....  0  188  19  420  625  522  1,149  (54.6)  0  1  0 

DeWitt  Clinton  High  School 

(93)  0  1,538  46  1,304         2,888         2,451  5,339  (54.1)  0  10  0 

Public  School  149(615)...  0  245  10  126  381  325  706  (54.0)  0  2  0 

Public  School  154(213)...  0  71  10  189  270  236  506  (53.4)  0  0  0 

Manhattan  Hospital,  S. 

G.R.P(444) 0  25  3  40  68  60  128  (53.1)  0  0  0 

Public  School  110,  Moni- 
tor School  (181) 198  0  195  393  350  743         (52.9)  0  3  0 

Public  School  197,  Ocean 

School  (739)  ..  0  385  4  125  514  459  973  (52.8)  0  2  0 

Public  School,  103 

Borough  Parli  School 

(340)  ..  0  100  4  35  139  125  264  (52.7)  0  0  0 

Walton  High  School  (91)..  0  922  48  933  1,903  1,720  3,623  (52.5)  0  5  0 

Public  School  30  (751)...  0  683  0  11  694  631  1,325  (52.4)  0  19  0 

John  Jay  High  School 

(220)  .  .  0  891  37  1,272  2,200         2,019  4,219  (52.1)  0  3  0 

Public  School  83  (104)...  0  236  4  193  433  401  834  (51.9)  0  2  0 

Public  School  166  (559). .  0  87  10  266  363  339  702  (51. 7)020 

Olinville  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

113(115) 0  914  12  124         1,050  986  2,036         (51.6)  0  10  0 

Public  School  107,  John 

W.  Kimball  School 

(207).. 0  22  2  311  335  315  650         (51.5)  0  0  0 

Public  School  Si,  Elm- 
hurst  School  (639) 0  107  59  463  629  593  1,222         (51.5)  0  1  1 

Public  School  116,  Mary 

L.  Murray  School  (484).  0  24  31  265  320  306  626         (51.1)  1  0  0 

Public  School  148  (614)..  0  255  17  118  390  376  766         (50.9)  0  2  0 

Jamaica  Vocational  High 

School  (779).  ...  0  240  2  63  305  295  600         (50.8)  0  4  0 

EvanderChilds(121) 0  1,781  14  502  2,297  2,239  4,536  (50.6)  0  10  0 

Public  School  170(770)..  0  113  22  124  259  256  515         (50.3)  0  0  0 

Public  School  224,  The 

Old  Mill  School  (325)...  0  333  1  106  440  435  875  (50.3)  0  2  0 

Public  School  138,  Samuel 

Randall  School  (41)....  0  263  8  259  530  526  1,056         (50.2)  0  0  0 

Public  School  75,  Emily 

Dickinson  School  (548).  1  178  23  295  497  497  994         (50.0)  0  1  2 

Public  School  18,  John. 

Greenleaf  Whittier 

School(820) 0  469  5  71  545  555  1,100  (49.5)  0  2  0 

R.  A.  Van  Wyck  Junior 

High  School  (776) 0  501  95  119  715  732  1,447  (49.4)  0  3  0 

Tri  Community  Junior 

High  School  P.S.  231 

(804)   0  827  5  35  867  896  1,763         (49.2)  0  19  0 

Public  School  89  (106)...  0  316  8  318  642  665  1,307  (49.1)  0  3  0 

Public  School  87  (551)...  1  132  10  275  418  445  863  (48.4)  0  2  0 

P.  Rouget  Intermediate 

Public  School  88  (205)..  0  129  6  702  837  892  1,729  (48.4)  0  5  0 

Public  School  121(116)..  1  267  1  164  433  463  8%         (48.3)  0  1  1 

Joseph  H.  Wade  Junior 

High  School.  Public 

School  117(66)...       .  0  425  0  316  741  795  1,536  (48.2)  0  2  0 

Public  School  146(212)..  0  82  5  372  459  493  952         (48.2)  0  1  0 

0.  W  Holmes  Junior 

High  School,  Public 

School  204  (621) 0  305  20  172  497  535  1,032  (48.2)  0  6  0 

Public  School  188  (379). .  1  305  6  165  477  518  995  (47.9)  0  0  0 

Public  School  91(84)....  0  192  13  283  488  532  1,020  (47.8)  0  0  0 

Public  School  108.  Ar- 
lington School  (310)...  0  234  9  94  337  386  723         (46.6)  0  2  0 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63-Continued 


Students— 


Amerwan 
Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro      Oriental    American  total 


Other 


Total 


Weight: 

1.0—   American 
grades       Indians 


Teachers — 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro      Oriental    American  total 


Publk;  School  58,  Carroll 
School (204) 

Public  SchooUl  (100)... 

Public  School  103(109).. 

Public  School  44,  Thomas 
C.  Brown  School  (839). 

Aviation  High  School 
(624) 

Public  School  235,  Lenox 
School (289) 

Public  School  98  (569)... 

Public  School  156(800).. 

Public  School  90,  John  J. 
Loftus  School  (369) 

Mark  Twain  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
239(389) 

Publ'C  School  230(216).. 

Bay  Ridge  School  (366)... 

Public  School  187(583).. 

Public  School  39,  Henry 
Br.stow  School  (202)... 

J  Pulitier  Intermediate 
(613) - 

Hospital  Schools  (597)... 

Public  School  135(279).. 

Public  School  108(112).. 

Public  School  106(111).. 

Public  School  32, 
Belmont  School  (75)... 

Public  Schijol  151, 
Miles  M.  O'Brien 
School  (487) 

George  Westiiighouse 
Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical High  School  (167). 

Public  School  31, 
Bayside  Elementary 
School(686) 

Public  School  82  (759)... 

Public  School  94  (85) 

Public  School  97  (108)... 

Public  School  244  (291).. 

Public  School  33, 
Timothy  Dwight 
School (76) 

Public  School  46,  Alley 
Pond  School  (688) 

Public  School  269  (423).- 

Public  School  122, 
Marble  Hill  School 
(89) ... 

Public  School  76(102)... 

Public  School  61, 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci 
Intermediate  (631) 

Erasmus  Hall  High 
School (272) 

Public  School  164(347).. 

Public  School  123, 
Suydam  School  (237).. 

Public  School  166(619).. 

PublicSchool233(288)... 

Queens  Village  Junior 
High  School,  Public 
School  109  -- 

Public  School  169(214)-.. 

Public  School  154(664)-.. 

PublicSchool201(677)... 

Springheld  Gardens  High 
High  School  (805) 

Public  School  273, 
Wortman  School  (327).. 

New  York  School  of 
Printing  (524) 

Public  School  20  Bonne 
Elementary  School 
(653) 

Art  and  Design  (499) 

Grover  Cleveland  High 
School  (652) 

Woodside  Junior  High, 
PS.  125(645) 

Mosholu  Parkway  Junior 
High,  PS.  80  (81) 

Public  School  105,  Bay 
School (730) 

Public  School  192(354).. 

Astoria  Intermediate, 
PS.  126(611).... 

Public  School  34,  John 
Harvard  School  (783).. 

Public  School  87(105).. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Inter- 
mediate, Public  School 
171(317)- 

PublicSchooll31(793).. 

Publk  School  7,  Kings- 
bridge  School  (71) 

Rockaway  Beach  Junior 
High,  P.S.  180(737)... 
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0 
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1 

12 

63 
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(43.  8) 

0 

0 
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1 
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0 
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198 

37 
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2 
8 
9 
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5 

67 

97 

160 
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51 
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269 
367 

952 
66 
418 
352 
492 

1,692 
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739 
621 
859 

(43.7) 
(43.6) 
(43  4) 
(43.3) 
(42. 7) 
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0 

1 
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1 

2 

1 
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2 

333 
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772 

1,347 

(42.7) 

0 

0 

0 

33 

19 
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433 

(42.  5) 

0 

0 

1 
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72 

461 

1,430 

1,960 
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(42.2) 

0 

1 
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0 

1 
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228 
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10 
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3 
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35 

74 
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160 
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265 
382 
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222 
485 
383 
556 

547 
382 
826 
648 
938 

(42.  0) 
(41.9) 
(41.3) 
(40.9) 
(40.7) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

I 

3 

2 
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18 
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399 

585 

984 

(40.  5) 

0 

0 

0 
0 

215 
238 

8 
23 

21 
106 

244 
367 

364 
554 

608 
921 

(40. 1) 
(39.8) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

212 
288 

20 
9 

169 
67 

402 
364 

625 
566 

1,027 
930 

(39.1) 
(39. 1) 

0 
0 

1 

2 

0 

310 

0 

527 

837 

1,307 

2,144 

(39.0) 

0 

9 

2 

0 

1,834 
83 

145 
5 

308 
274 

2,289 
362 

3,578 
566 

5,867 
928 

(39.  0) 
(39.0) 

0 
0 

3 

0 

0 
0 
0 

95 
121 
271 

8 

22 

9 

434 
175 
69 

537 
318 
349 

843 
502 
558 

1,380 
820 
907 

(38.9) 
(38.8) 
(38.5) 

0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

553 

55 

309 

223 

4 
16 
25 

5 

48 

477 

48 

24 

605 
548 
382 
252 

989 
8% 
633 
423 

1,594 

1,444 

1,015 

675 

(38.  0) 
(38.0) 
(37.6) 
(37.3) 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

6 

1,604 

11 

87 

1,708 

2,894 

4,602 

(37. 1) 

0 

22 

0 

280 

5 

92 

377 

641 

1,018 

(37.  0) 

0 

0 

0 

258 

7 

248 

513 

875 

1.388 

(37.  0) 

0 

3 

1 

2 

198 
343 

84 
309 

141 
40 

424 
694 

726 
1,194 

1,150 
1,888 

(36.9) 
(36.8) 

0 
0 

1 
6 

1 

1,336 

14 

224 

1,575 

2,712 

4,287 

(36.7) 

0 

2 

1 

216 

44 

190 

451 

780 

1,231 

(36.6) 

0 

2 

2 

451 

14 

103 

570 

1,017 

1.587 

(35.9) 

0 

1 

0 
0  - 

385 
76 

0 
2 

76 
39 

461 
117 

824 
217 

1,285 
334 

(35.9) 
(35.0) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

186 

6 

142 

334 

622 

956 

(34.9) 

0 

5 

0 
0 

187 
189 

11 
6 

62 
48 

260 
243 

486 
458 

746 
701 

(34.9) 
(34./) 

0 
0 

3 

I 

3 
0 

193 
143 

4 
18 

253 
13 

453 
174 

855 
333 

1,308 
507 

(34.6) 
(34.3) 

0 
0 

5 
2 

0 

146 

U 

65 

222 

426 

640 

(34.3) 

0 

2 

0 

332 

3 

K 

420 

809 

1,229 

(34.2) 

0 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


37875 


other 


37 
45 

45 

38 

144 

20 
37 

31 

34 


ToUl 


4< 
4< 

41 

153 

21 
39 
35 

36 


1 

16 

87 

0 

38 

3< 

4 

121 

125 

1 

26 

27 

0 

16 

16 

3 

70 

73 

0 

17 

17 

2 

32 

34 

1 

20 

21 

2 

40 

42 

0 

45 

45 

0 

19 

19 

4 

127 

131 

0 

25 

25 

0 

14 

14 

0 

30 

30 

1 

25 

26 

3 

33 

36 

0 

33 

33 

0 

28 

28 

0 

32 

32 

1 

30 

31 

2 

33 

35 

9 

100 

109 

3 

248 

251 

1 

32 

33 

4 

56 

60 

0 

32 

32 

0 

33 

33       1 

3 

79 

82 

0 

51 

SI 

1 

36 

37 

2 

2< 

30 

24 

190 

214 

0 

45 

4S 

5 

96 

101 

1 

39 

40 

a 

129 

137 

4 

206 

210 

3 

39 

42 

1 

90 

91 

0 

47 

47 

0 

14 

14 

5 

65 

70 

3 

30 

33 

1 

30 

31 

7 

SI 

65 

2 

2S 

22 

2 

U 

"!»M 

6 

65 

71 

37876 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Conlinued 
DISTRICT;  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63-Conlinued 


Students- 


Teachers— 


- 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

■- 



Weight: 

10—   American 

■ 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Public  School  16,  John 

Uriscoll  School  (819)  .. 

0 

244 

23 

83 

350 

682 

1,032 

(33.9) 

0 

1 

Public  School  151  (617).. 

2 

177 

42 

101 

322 

634 

956 

(33.7) 

0 

0 

Public  School  56,  Nor- 

wood Heights  School 

(79)...  

0 

103 

11 

54 

168 

331 

499 

(33.  7) 

0 

0 

Kings  County  Psychi- 

atric Hospital,  School 

(«9) 

0 

33 

0 

11 

44 

87 

131 

(33.6) 

0 

1 

J.  M.  Kieran  Junior 

High  School,  Public 

School  123 (37) 

0 

454 

9 

76 

539 

1,072 

1,611 

(33.  5) 

0 

7 

John  P.  Tetard  Junior 

High  School,  Public 

- 

School  143(90) 

0 

383 

8 

70 

461 

917 

1,378 

1(33.  5) 

0 

2 

Public  School  38.  Rose- 

dale  School  (787) 

0 

113 

0 

4 

117 

237 

354 

'(33. 1) 

0 

0 

PublicSchool  303,  George 

C.  Tllyou  School  (394) . 

1 

112 

1 

174 

288 

589 

877 

(32.8) 

0 

1 

Public  School  12,  James  B. 

Colg.ite  School  (626)_.. 

0 

28 

25 

134 

187 

384 

571 

(32.7) 

0 

0 

Public  School  16  (97)  .   . 

0 

162 

0 

64 

226 

466 

692 

(32.7) 

0 

1 

PublicSchool  36,  Union- 

port  School  (2b)  

0 

215 

11 

238 

464 

968 

1.432 

(32.  4) 

0 

1 

PublicSchool  131  (210).. 

0 

152 

8 

172 

332 

695 

1.027 

(32.  3) 

0 

0 

PublicSchool  105(110).. 

0 

249 

10 

198 

457 

961 

1.418 

(32.2) 

0 

3 

Queens  Cluster  School 

(4bO) 

0 

25 

0 

4 

29 

61 

SO 

(32.  2) 

0 

3 

Public  School  155, 

Nicholas  Herkimer 

School  (134) 

0 

334 

0 

0 

334 

708 

1,042 

(32.1) 

0 

12 

Public  School  215,  the 

Lucretia  Mott  School 

(744) 

0 

346 

4 

86 

436 

967 

1.403 

(31.1) 

0 

4 

PublicSchool  198(411).. 

0 

163 

2 

20 

185 

418 

603 

(30.7) 

0 

0 

Montauk  Junior  High 

School.  Public  School 

223(360) 

0 

248 

12 

126 

386 

878 

1.264 

(30.  5) 

0 

1 

Public  School  20  Port 

Richmond  School  (822). 

0 

194 

1 

21 

216 

499 

715 

(30.2) 

0 

1 

John  Adams  High  School 

(749).. 

1 

1.386 

23 

157 

1,567 

3,641 

5.208 

(30.1) 

0 

12 

PublicSchool  150(616).. 

0 

82 

21 

70 

173 

403 

576 

(30.  0) 

0 

2 

Public  School  219  (681)  . 

0 

245 

8 

13 

26S 

625 

891 

(29.  9) 

0 

2 

Dyker  Heights  Junior 

High  School,  Public 

School  (356) . 

1 

262 

8 

133 

404 

953 

1.357 

(29.8) 

0 

0 

Public  School  253  (391).. 

0 

104 

9 

193 

306 

730 

1.036 

(29.  5) 

u 

0 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  High 

School (398). 

1 

0 

941 
127 

24 
22 

145 
86 

1,111 
235 

2,666 
566 

3.777 
801 

(29.  4) 
(29.  3) 

0 
0 

1 

Public  School  40(458)... 

0 

Public  School  40,  Robert 

R  Randall  School  (836). 

0 

97 

2 

29 

128 

310 

438 

(29.2) 

0 

0 

Public  School  17,  0. 

Heniy  D  Thoreau 

School (602)  .. 

1 

182 

13 

225 

421 

1,024 

1.445 

(29.1) 

0 

4 

PublicSchool  135(796).. 

0 

278 

19 

47 

344 

839 

1.183 

(29. 1) 

0 

2 

Public  School  14,  Van- 

derblll  School  (818)  .  . 

0 

193 

3 

61 

257 

640 

897 

(28.  7) 

0 

1 

High  School  ol  Music  and 

Art  (589) 

0 

509 

46 

175 

730 

1,826 

2,556 

(28.6) 

0 

4 

Public  School  46,  Edgar 

Allen  Foe  School  (78).. 

1 

151 

20 

108 

280 

713 

993 

(28.2) 

0 

0 

Public  School  183,  R.  L. 

StevensonSchool(494). 

0 

72 

32 

27 

131 

334 

465 

(28.  2) 

0 

0 

PublicSchool  162(698).. 

0 

190 

4 

30 

224 

581 

805 

(27.8) 

0 

1 

J.  J.  Pershing  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

220(359) 

I 
1 

255 
134 

12 
80 

202 
10 

471 
225 

1,227 
590 

1.698 
815 

(27.7) 
(27.6) 

0 
0 

2 

PublicSchool  120(663).. 

1 

W.  Cowper  Junior  High 

School.  Public  School 

73(634) 

3 

122 

28 

201 

354 

947 

1,301 

(27.2) 

0 

I 

Public  School  18. 

Winchester  School 

(584).. 

0 

88 

0 

12 

100 

269 

369 

(27. 1) 

0 

0 

Public  School  214  (679).. 

0 

95 

10 

96 

201 

541 

742 

(27.1) 

0 

0 

Public  School  249,  Caton 

Avenue  School (264)    . 

2 

63 

24 

138 

227 

615 

842 

(27.  0) 

0 

0 

Public  School  199.  M.  A. 

FiUgerald  School  (649). 

0 

4 

30 

175 

209 

572 

781 

(26.8) 

0 

1 

Canarsle  High  School 

(304) 

1 

952 

13 

317 

1,283 

3,542 

4,825 

(26.6) 

0 

3 

Queens  Occupation 

Training  Center  (452)  . 

0 

32 

1 

7 

40 

112 

152 

(26.  3) 

0 

2 

Queens  Vocational  High 

School,  Public  School 

600(623) 

0 
0 

209 
24 

13 
23 

15 
85 

237 
132 

667 
372 

904 
504 

(26.2) 
(26.2) 

0 
0 

1 

PublicSchool  102(642)  . 

0 

Public    School    71,    East 

Williamsburg     School 

(633) 

1 

192 

5 

59 

257 

730 

987 

(26.  0) 

0 

0 

Bayard     Taylor     School, 

PublicSchool  158(488). 

0 

85 

25 

48 

158 

452 

610 

(25.9) 

0 

0 

Richmond  Hill  School 

(748)     

0 

628 

9 

177 

814 

2,332 

3,146 

(25.9) 

0 

3 

PublicSchool  139(764).. 

0 

137 

15 

43 

195 

559 

754 

(25.9) 

0 

0 

Public  School  90,  Horace 

Mann  School  (725) 

154 

0 

18 

43 

215 

619 

834 

(25.8) 

0 

5 

Public  School  208  (284),. 

0 

234 

6 

23 

263 

764 

1,027 

(25.6) 

0 

0 

Pu:)lic  School  87,  Middle 

Village  School  (637)    .. 

0 

129 

0 

18 

147 

428 

575 

(25.6) 

0 

0 

Spanish-      Minority 
Negro      Oriental   American  total 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

'I 
0 


12 


18 
2 
2 


Other 


56 

34 


15 


31 


83 


2 

74 

0 

20 

1 

45 

G 

1 

19 
23 

1 
0 
3 

38 
36 
59 

28 


49 


50 
20 


67 

33 

253 
34 
31 


75 
33 

181 
37 

18 


49 

41 

47 

152 

41 

23 
29 


93 
26 


69 


24 


Total 


57 
34 


15 

32 

90 

75 

20 

43 

13 
24 

39 
36 
62 

31 


54 
20 


68 

34 

271 
36 

33 


75 
33 

182 
37 


53 
43 

49 

161 

41 

23 
30 


95 
27 


0 
0 

16 
32 

IS 
32 

0 

26 

26 

1 

24 

25 

5 

235 

240 

2 

17 

19 

1 
0 

68 
20 

69 

20 

0 

36 

36 

0 

26 

26 

5 
0 

156 
31 

161 
31 

6 

0 

27 
35 

33 
35 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT- ConHnued 
DISTRICT:  HEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCH00t.S:  853.  REPUESENTI N6 :  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY :  63-Centinued 


Students— 


Ameriem 
IndiMs 


Public  School  88,  Seneca 
School  (638) 

Meyer  Levin  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
285(299) 

H.  Greeley  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
10(600) 

PublicSchool  200(676).. 

PublicSchool  144(767).. 

E.  Blackwell  Junior  High 
School,  PublicSchool 
210(743) 

Jamaica  High  School 
(806)...- 

PublicSchool  225,Seaside 
School (745)... 

Castle  Hill  Junior  High 
School,  PublicSchool 
127(117) 

John  Bowne  High  School 
(682) ... 

PublicSchool 229(362)  .. 

Villa  Loretto  School  (438). 

PublicSchool  104(729).  . 

Public  School  68  (101)    .. 

RIdgewood  Junior  High 
School.  Public  School 
93(641) 

PublicSchool  13,  Clement 
C.  Mooie  School  (627). 

PublicSchool  11,  Wood- 
side  School  (601) 

PublicSchool  152(618).. 

PublicSchool  153(648).. 

Public  School  95  (86) 

Public  School  72  (32) 

PublicSchool  24,  Andrew 
Jackson  School  (657). . 

PublicSchool  139(405). 

A.  Hudde  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
240(419)..  

Simon  Baruch  Junior 
High  School.  Public 
School  104(467) 

PublicSchool  86,  Irving- 
ton  School  (232)  

F.  D.  Whalen  Junior 
High  School,  Public 
School  135(118)  . 

Frances  Lewis  High 
School  (712) 

Public  School  6  (475)  ... 

Public  School  152,  Glen- 
wood  Road  School 
(406) . 

Public  School  63,  Old 
South  School  (722) 

Public  School,  Hollis- 
wood  School  (701) 

Public  School  54  Hillside 
Avenue  School (755)  .. 

PublicSchool  242(290).. 

B.  M.  Cardozo  Junior 
High  School.  Public 
School  198(740) 

J.  Wilson  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
211(385) 

Public  School  177, 
William  Prince  School 
(700) 

Publk:  School  26  (685)... 

James  Madison  High 
School (429). 

Public  School  86  (83) 

Parsons  Junior  High 
School (1,668) 

Public  School  96  (107)... 

The  Cambridge  Public 
School  68 (632) 

PublicSchool  199,  Elm- 
wood  School (380) 

PublicSchool  188(705)... 

E.  B.  Shallow  Junior  High 
School,  PublicSchool 
227(361) 

Public  School  272,  Curtis 
Eastabrook  School 
(294) 

D.  C.  Beard  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
189(673)..  . 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  School 
(302) 

Public  School  48,  Maple- 
ton  School  (337) 

Public  School  91,  Richard 

,Afkwright  School  (640) 

Public  School  130  (209) 


Negro 


Spanish-     Minority 
Oriental   American  total 


Other 


Tetd 


Weiglit: 

1.0—   American 
grades       Indians 


Teachers— 


0 

120 

5 

68 

193 

567 

760 

(25.  4) 

0 

1 

354 

10 

69 

434 

1.283 

1,717 

(25.  3) 

0 

0 
0 
0 

132 

98 

101 

47 
11 
30 

130 
24 
27 

309 
133 
158 

917 
400 
478 

1,226 
533 
636 

(25.  2) 
(25.0) 
(24.8) 

0 
0 
0 

0 

375 

9 

95 

479 

1.450 

1,929 

(24.8) 

0 

0 

943 

68 

286 

1.297 

3.934 

5.231 

(24.8) 

0 

0 

75 

0 

13 

88 

267 

355 

(24.8) 

0 

0 

250 

15 

157 

422 

1,283 

1.705 

(24.8) 

0 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 

772 
105 
15 
217 
163 

39 
0 
1 

1 
2 

132 

4 

11 

20 

103 

943 
109 
27 
238 
268 

2,872 

332 

83 

739 

840 

3,815 
441 
110 
977 

1.108 

(24. 7) 
(24.7) 
(24.5) 
(24. 4) 
(24.2) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

298 

2 

38 

338 

1,060 

1.398 

(24.2) 

0 

0 

22 

85 

147 

254 

797 

1.051 

(24.2) 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

u 

59 

15 

91 

146 

198 

28 

61 

0 

0 
4 

160 
179 
98 
117 
175 

247 
255 
189 
263 
377 

781 
808 
600 
853 
1,232 

1,028 
1.063 
789 
I,tl6 
1,609 

(24.  0) 
(24.  0) 
(24.  0) 
(23.6) 
(23.4) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

3 

83 
207 

84 
34 

49 
93 

216 
337 

709 
1,108 

925 
1,445 

(23.4) 
(23.3) 

0 
0 

1 

417 

22 

69 

509 

1.676 

2,185 

(23.  3) 

0 

1 

177 

37 

16 

231 

761 

992 

(23.3) 

0 

0 

34 

3 

138 

175 

590 

765 

(22.9) 

0 

0 

300 

12 

57 

369 

1,261 

1,630 

(22.6) 

0 

1 
1 

921 
142 

40 
18 

38 
17 

1.000 
178 

3,424 
613 

4.424 
791 

(22.6) 
(22.  5) 

0 

0 

1 

191 

17 

83 

292 

1.009 

1.301 

(22.4) 

0 

0 

224 

2 

38 

264 

916 

1.180 

(22.4) 

0 

0 

71 

7 

0 

78 

271 

349 

(22.3) 

0 

0 
0 

43 
169 

3 
7 

65 
64 

111 
240 

386 
•37 

497 
1.077 

(22.3) 
(22.3) 

0 
0 

0 

321 

0 

45 

366 

1,279 

1,645 

(22.  2) 

0 

0 

295 

3 

80 

378 

1,330 

1,708 

02. 1) 

0 

0 
0 

115 
156 

5 
21 

5 
3 

125 
180 

442 
637 

567 
*17 

(22.0) 
(22.0) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

828 

117 

24 
13 

213 
103 

1,065 
233 

3,781 
835 

4,846 
1.068 

& 

0 
0 

0 
0 

234 
127 

23 
1 

55 
91 

312 
219 

1,119 
792 

1,431 
1.011 

m 

0 
0 

0 

126 

2 

100 

228 

840 

1.068 

(21.3) 

0 

0 
0 

123 
96 

9 

0 

29 
0 

161 
96 

595 
355 

7S6 

451 

(21.3) 
(2«.  3) 

0 
0 

0 

239 

22 

51 

312 

1.154 

1,466 

(21.3) 

0 

0 

189 

5 

60 

254 

»57 

i,ni 

(21.  0) 

0 

1 

130 

53 

148 

332 

l,2SS 

I.S90 

(20.9) 

0 

0 

796 

20 

33 

849 

3,219 

4.068 

(20.9) 

0 

2 

118 

8 

15 

143 

S&2 

CM 

<».6) 

0 

0 
0 

94 
88 

1 
2 

2 

27 

97 
117 

377 

457 

474 

S74 

m 

0 
0 

Negro 

1 

0 


Spanish-     Minority 
Oriental    American  total 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


0 
0 

12 
0 

0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


Other 


103 


43 


Total 


2 

30 

32 

0 

66 

66 

3 

72 

75 

0 

23 

23 

24 

2e 

94 

99 

197 

203 

17 

17 

8S 

92 

182 

187 

20 

20 

It 

18 

32 

32 

40 

41 

70 

74 

34 

34 

3S 

35 

3t 

37 

a 

2« 

42 

42 

49 

49 

^ 

31 
50 

103 


59 

61 

23 

76 

78 

83 

157 
33 

161 
33 

45 

45 

4* 

48 

14 

14 

K 

40 

17 
41 

87 


86 


25 
30 

27 
31 

m 

41 

218 
42 

71 
34 

73 
35 

33 

33 

40 
19 

4'J 
20 

77 


45 


75 

79 

171 

181 

24 

24 

20 
24 

23 

25 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY ;  63-Conlinued 


Students— 

Weight:  - 

1.0- 
grades 

Teachers— 

American 
Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

Total 

American 
Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
toUl 

Other 

Total 

0 

125 

3 

3 

131 

512 

643 

(20.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

32 

0 

48 

35 

165 

248 

972 

1,220 

(20.3) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

44 

46 

0 
0 

549 
96 

16 
19 

120 
17 

685 
132 

2,688 
521 

3,373 
653 

(20.  3) 
(20.2) 

0 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

2 

1 

4 

1 

158 
23 

162 
24 

Public  School  286  (426).. 
Public  School  14,  Fairview 

School (628). _ 

Far  Rockaway  High 

School (747).  - 

Public  School  101  (761). . 
Thomas  A  Edison  Voca- 
tional Technical  High 

School  (807) 0  291  8  97  3%         1,568  1,964         (20.2)  0  21  0  0  21  105 

R  Sage  Junior  High  • 

School,  Public  School 

190(773)  .  0  204  42  60  306         1.219  1,525         (20.1)  0  2  0  0  2 

Public  Schooi  248  (390)..  0  105  5  23  133  533  666         (20.0)  0  0  0  0  0 

Public  School  164  (666)..  0  85  27  42  154  619  773         (19.9)  0  1  0  0  i 

Public  School  190,  Paul 

Revere  School  (495)...  0  46  16  19  81  326  407         (19.9)  0  0  0  0  0 

Wilham  C  Bryant  High 

School.  Public  School 

445(622) 1  354  95  357  807         3,269     ,        4,076         (19.8)  0  7  0  10  17 

Public  School  69,  Jackson. 

Heights  School  (603)...  0  13  47  115  175  715  890         (19.7)  0  110  2 

Public  School  8.  Isaac 

Variaii  School  (72) 0  53  8  41  102  418  520         (19.6)  0  0  0  0  0 

A  S.  Pral!  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

27(328) 0  300  0  66  366         1,500  1.863         (19.6)  0  3  0  1  4  98 

Edward  Eggleston 

Public  School  19  (98)..  0  65  0  11  76  314  390         (19.5)  0  1  0  0  I  15 

Fort  Hamilton  High 

School  (367)  .  0  361  46  287  694         2.871  3.565         (19.5)  0  2  0  3  5  158 

Public  School  117(762)..  0  32  108  87  227  945  1.172         (19.4)  0  0  0  0  0  49 

Public  School  104(341)..  0  171  30  35  236  991  1,227         (19.2)  0  0  0  0  0  56 

Public  School  206  (775)..  0  47  53  84  184  783  967         (19.0)  0  1  0  0  1  38 

Public  School  59,  Beek- 

man  Hill  School  and 

annex  (478)  ...  0  58  15  10  83  356  439         (18.9)  0  0  0  0  0  19 

Public  School  217  (415)..  0  119  42  46  207  890  1,097         (18.9)  0  0  0  0  0  41 

Public  School  163.  Bath 

Beach  School(346)....  0  97  8  27  132  572  704         (18.8)  0  0  0  0  0  39 

Ditmas  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

62(338) 0  212  27  85  324         1,415  1.739         (18.6)  0  0  0  1  1  90 

Public  School  41. 

Gieenwich  Villate 

School(509)..      2  73  26  122  223  974  1,197         (18.6)  0  1  1  0  2  52 

B  A.  Dreyfus  Junior 

High  School,  Public 

School  49  (843) 0  170  5  80  255         1.115  1,370         (18.6)  0  1  1  0  2  75 

Public  School  205, 

Alexander  G.  Bell 

School(708) 0  134  4  20  158  700  853         (18.4)  0  1  0  0  1  30 

Public  School  128.  Ben- 

sonhurst  School  (376)  .  0  62  6  3  71  319  390  (18.2)  0  0  0  0  0  16 

Hillside  Junior  High 

School  Public,  School 

172(699)  0  278  2  3  283  1,290  1,573  (18.0)  0  0  0  0  0  82 
Public  School  121(375)..  0  bj  4  37  94  429  523  (18.0)  0  0  0  0  0  19 
Public  School  225  (385)..  0  87  6  45  138  641  779  (17.7)  0  0  0  0  0  33 
Public  School  187(704)..  0  73  0  1  74  344  418  (17.7)  0  0  0  0  0  22 
Public  School  181.  Brook- 
field  School  (802) 0              81                4              30             115             541                656         (17.5)               0                2                0                0                2               22 

Public  School  160. 

William  T.  Sampson 

School(345) 3  37  20  59  119  572  691         (17.2)  0  0  0  0  0  26 

W.  A  Cunningham 

Junior  High  Schoai, 

Public  School  234 

(417)  0  232  12  31  275         1,339  1,614         (17.0)  0  0  0  0  0  75 

Public  Schooi  220,  Ed- 
ward Mandel  School 

(777)  0  63  43  54  160  801  961  (16.6)  0  1  0  0  1  35 

W.  McKinley  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

259(304)    .  0  177  21  30  228         1,147  1.375         (16.6)  0  2  0  1  3  66 

Ralph  McKee  Vocational 

and  Technical  High 

School(853) 0  108  2  43  153  770  923         (16.6)  1  2  0  0  3  71 

Brooklyn  Technical  High 

SchcK>l(165).. .  1  524  301  63  889         4,500  5,389         (16.5)  0  3  0  1  4  283 

J.  J.  Reynolds  junior  „ 

HighSchool 0  217  7  89  313         1,588  1,901         (16.5)  0  1  1  0  2  89 

Forest  Hills  High  School 

(778).. 0  468  52  110  630         3,204  3,834         (16.4)  0  2  0  3  5  177 

Public  School  251,  Paer- 

degat  School  (420)  ....  0  127  2  14  143  733  876         (16.3)  0  0  0  0 

Public  School  205  (358)...  0  115  6  24  145  754  899         (16.1)  0  0  0  0 

Public  School  70(604)...  1  46  13  143  203         1,058  1,261         (16.1)  0  0  0  0 

Public  School  179,  Lewis 

Carroll  School  (702)    .  0  55  10  0  65  339  404         (16. 1)0100 

Curtis  High  School  (851).  0  260  18  80  358         1,872  2,230         (16.1)  0  10  2 

Public  School  81  (82)    ..  0  38  104  15  157  832  989         (15.9)  0  0  0  0 

Public  School  193  (407) ..  0  140  11  21  172  915  1,087         (15.8)  0  0  0  0 

G.  J  Ryan  Junior  High 

School  (710)  .  0  193  20  5  218         1,162  1,380         (15.8)  0  6  0  0 

Public  School  179(350)...  0  80  6  96  182  973  1,155         (15.8)  0  0  0  0 

H  G  Campbell  Junior 

High  School,  Public 

School  218  (680). 0  191  26  16  233         1,249  1,482         (15.7)  0  3  0  0  3 

Public  School  13.  Rose- 
bank  School  (817) 0  56  6  34  96  515  611         (15.7)  0  0  0  0  0 

Public  School  22,  Thomas 

Jefferson  School  (655).  0  14  S9  75  148  799  947         (15.6)  0  0  0  0  0 


78 
43 
36 


126 


72 
26 
27 

74 
26 
28 

17 

17 

196 

213 

27 

29 

34 

34 

102 


163 

49 
56 
39 


19 

41 

39 
91 
54 

77 

31 

16 


82 
19 
33 
22 


36 
69 

74 
287 

91 
182 


0 

30 

30 

0 

40 

40 

0 

42 

42 

1 

16 

17 

3 

109 

112 

0 

34 

34 

0 

38 

38 

6 

63 

69 

0 

47 

47 

81 
43 
36 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  CROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— CefltimMd 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  SS3.  REPRESENTINC:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  «3-Conliiieed 


Students— 


Te^diers— 


Martin  Van  Buren  High 

School  (713) 

R  H.  Goddard  Junior 
High  School,  Public 

School  202 (741) 

Public  School  174,  W.  M. 
Sidney  Mount  School 
(771) 

Public  School  122,  Silas 
Wright  School  (468).... 

Public  School  112(343).. 

Public  School  146,  Howard 
Beach  School  (735) 

Stuyvesant  High  School 
(474) 

Public  School  212  (382).. 

Public  School  55(756)... 

Public  School  102(339).. 

Public  School  105(342).. 

Public  School  185  (352). . 

Public  School  180, 
Homebound  School 
(351) 

Edenwald  School  (446)... 

PublicSchool71(31).... 

Midwood  High  School 
(428) 

Public  School  194(408).. 

Louis  Pasteur  Junior 
High,  Public  School 
67(689) 

Public  School  254,  Dag 
Hammarskjold  School 
(421) 

Public  School  213  (709).. 

E.  Markham  Junior  High 
School  P.S.  51(845)... 

Public  School  133  (695).. 

Public  School  65  (308)... 

Sheepshead  Bay  High 
School  530(430) 

Public  School  170,  Lex- 
ington School  66  (348). 

Flushing  High  School  242 
(683) :. 

Public  School  41,  Croche- 
ronSchool41(687)  ... 

Christopher  Columbus 
High  School  (120) 

Port  Richmond  High 
School (850) 

Public  School  26(507)... 

Public  School  177, 
Marlboro  School  (378).. 

M.  Curie  Junnr  High 
School,  P.S.  158(696).. 

Public  School  34  (175)... 

Public  School  33, 
Creedmoor  School 
(782) 

Public  School  255  (422)... 

Publk  School  138, 
Sunrise  School  (798)... 

Public  School  1 73  (  70)... 

Public  School  29  (659)... 

Bronx  High  School  of 
Science  (94) 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Junior  High  School, 
Public  School  74  (690). 

PublicSchool81,  Jean 
Paul  Richter  School 
(636) 

PublK  School  176(349).. 

Bayside  High  School 
(714).... 

Public  School  215  (383).. 

S.  A.  Halsey  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
157(768) 

Public  School  221  (711).. 

Benjamin  Cardozo  High 
School 

PublK  School  175(772).. 

Public  School  186(353).. 

Public  School  226  (386).. 

Public  School  207.  Rock- 
wood  Park  School 
(742) 

Public  School  64,  Andre 
Ampere  School  (723).. 

Public  School  165,  VIeitfi 
School (667).. 

PublicSchoolll9,  Glen- 
dale  Junior  High 
School (644). . 

Public  School  197(410).. 

Public  School  130  (694)  . 

William  F.  Grady  Voca- 
tkinal  Tectinical  High 
School (399) 


AmericM 
IndiMK 

Negra 

Oriental 

Spanlsli- 
AmerKaii 

Minority 
total 

OUMf 

ToM 

1.0-^ 
gradM 

MMricM 
Indians 

Negre 

OrJental 

Spannli- 
AmericM 

Mnorlty 
toUl 

Other 

ToUl 

1 

634 

21 

28 

684 

3,713 

4,397 

(15.6) 

0 

3 

1 

1 

$ 

NO 

195 

0 

24< 

6 

53 

307 

1,669 

1,976 

(15.5) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

< 

9t 

104 

0 

32 

46 

44 

122 

667 

789 

(15.5) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

30 

31 

0 
0 

20 
64 

24 
2 

17 
6 

61 

72 

335 
396 

396 

468 

(15.4) 
(15.4) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

U 

u 

16 
19 

0 

UZ 

0 

12 

124 

685 

809 

(15.  3) 

.,.0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

a 

30 
118 
32 
24 
CO 
39 
20 

2 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

155 
121 
46 
97 
86 
42 

120 

3 

4 

22 

12 

12 

69 
12 
54 
64 
51 
7 

346 
136 
104 
183 
150 
61 

1.929 
761 
585 

1,030 
858 
349 

2,275 

897 

689 

1,213 

1.008 

410 

(15.2) 
(15.2) 
(15.1) 
(15.1) 
(14.9) 
(14.95 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

g 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
t 
1 
1 
« 
0 

114 

32 
23 

SI 
31 
20 

0 
0 
0 

65 

11 

246 

4 

0 
8 

15 
8 
9 

84 

19 

263 

481 

109 
1.512 

565 

128 

1,775 

(14.9) 
(14.8) 
(14. «) 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

e 

2 
1 

U 
15 
02 

U 
17 
63 

1 

0 

501 
119 

35 
3 

58 
10 

595 
132 

3,474 
771 

4,069 
903 

(14.6) 
(14.65 

0 
0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0 

105 
34 

170 
34 

201 


S3 


12 


16 


2:!9 


1.338 


1,567 


(14.6) 


3 
0 

43 
74 

4 

0 

15 
41 

65 
115 

380 
684 

445 
799 

(14.6) 
(14.4) 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

22 

35 

22 

36 

1 
0 
0 

157 
103 
13 

2 

0 
0 

44 

4 
39 

204 
107 
52 

1,215 
639 
313 

1,419 
746 
365 

(14.4) 
(14.31 
(14.2; 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

n 

33 

12 

78 
33 
12 

0 

530 

19 

84 

633 

3,832 

4,465 

(14.2) 

0 

0 

0 

200 

210 

0 

<6 

10 

19 

95 

579 

674 

(14.1) 

0 

0 

0 

at 

26 

0 

242 

65 

161 

468 

2,864 

3,332 

(14.0) 

0 

1 

141 

14S 

0 

61 

16 

20 

97 

614 

711 

(13.6) 

0 

0 

21 

29 

0 

366 

43 

206 

615 

3,914 

4,529 

(13.6) 

0 

0 

2« 

211 

0 

1 

221 
30 

3 
15 

75 
17 

299 
63 

1.907 
402 

2.206 
465 

(13.6) 
(13.55 

0 
0 

0 
0 

IM 
22 

122 
22 

0 

100 

8 

41 

149 

951 

1.100 

(13.5) 

0 

0 

« 

45 

0 
0 

144 
0 

18 
0 

19 
71 

181 
71 

1.157 
454 

1,338 
525 

(13.  5) 
(13.5) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

OS 

47 
25 

0 
0 

92 
87 

0 
9 

51 
20 

143 
116 

927 
760 

1,070 
87C 

(13.4) 
(13.25 

0 
0 

0 
0 

40 

30 

40 
30 

0 

0 

73 

127 

80 
0 

3 
16 

0 

6 

1 
9 

136 
97 
82 

893 
648 
549 

1.029 
745 
631 

(13.2) 

(13.0 

(13.0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3S 
29 

30 

38 

29 
20 

0 

199 

120 

101 

420 

2,828 

3,24< 

(12.9) 

0 

• 

IM 

166 

0 

189 

0 

18 

207 

1.405 

1,612 

(12. «) 

0 

D 

72 

73 

0 
0 

100 
103 

3 
2 

13 
17 

116 
142 

803 
991 

919 
1.133 

f^il] 

0 
0 

S« 

m 

34 

31 

0 
0 

444 

K 

28 
14 

45 

7 

517 
97 

3.687 
694 

4,204 
791 

|}i:i^ 

0 

1 

HI 

32 

in 

32 

0 
0 

41 

•5 

43 
0 

91 
8 

175 
103 

1.264 
750 

1.431 
853 

(12.2) 
(12. 1) 

• 
• 

« 
21 

71 
21 

0 
0 

1 

0 

339 
35 
•S 
82 

5 
31 
14 
10 

12 
55 
19 
21 

356 
121 
119 
113 

2,625 
894 
883 
849 

2,981 

1.015 

1,002 

962 

(11.9) 
(11.9 

(11.7' 

a 

0 

• 

0 

Ml 

35 
31 
« 

14S 
35 
3S 

53 

0 

112 

9 

29 

ISO 

1.130 

1,200 

01.  J) 

« 

41 

43 

0 

64 

0 

15 

79 

602 

681 

(11.6) 

0 

0 

9 

0 

S3 

25 

47 

125 

9(1 

l.OIS 

(11.9 

• 

V 

37 

0 
0 
0 

77 
36 

4 

0 
7 

7 

0 

20 

88 
79 
63 

682 
754 
493 

770 
851 
596 

(11.4) 

0 

• 
• 

41 
i 

43 

35 
22 

74 


161 


1.270 


1,431         (11.3) 


m 


Ml 
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B  SERIES-SVSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-ContiniMd 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63— Continued 


StudMb— 


American 
Indians 


Spanisib     Minoritir 
Negra     Oriental   American  total 


Weight: 


Teachers- 


Other 


I.O—  American 
Total       grades      Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total 


Public  School  281  Joseph 

B  Cavallaro  Junior  High 

Sciiool(392) 

Abraham  Lincoln  High 

School  (397) 

Public  School  279(297).. 
Public  School  206(413).. 
Public  School  113(643).. 
Public  School  99  Hew 

Gifden  School  (7bO)... 
Public  School  46  South 

Beach  School  (841) 

Public  School  98  (692).... 
Public  School  114,  Belle 

Harbor  School  (732). . . 
Public  School  21.  Edward 

Hart  School (654) 

Shell  Bank  Junior  High, 

Public  School  14  (400).. 
Public  School  115(693).. 
Lafayette  High  School, 

Public  School (396).... 
84  Steinway  School  (606). 
Pubic  School  229,  James 

A  Garfield  Schooi  (650). 
Public  School  247  (363)  .. 
Pubic  School  163(665)  . 
Public  School  52. 

Sheepshead  Bay 

r402)  

Public  School  200  (355)  . 
Public  School  195(409).. 
Public  School  209, 

Clearview  Gardens 

South  (678) 

E.  Bleeker  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

185(672) 

Public  School  191(706).. 
Public  School  95. 

Gravesend School  (370). 
Publx  School  19.  Curtis 

School (821) 

Public  School  85, 

Humphrey  Davy  School 

(607) 

Public  School  108(731).. 
Public  School  94.  David 

D  Porter  School (691). 
Public  School  209  (381)  . 
Public  School  51.  Arthur 

Middleton  School  (719). 
David  A   Boody  Junior 

High  School,  Public 

School  228  (387) 

Selh  Low  Junior  High 

School,  Public  School 

96(371) 
Public  School  107(662).. 
Public  School  21,  Elm 

Park  School  (823) 

Public  School  29. 

Bardwell  School  (829).. 
Public  School  32  (660)  .. 
Public  School  24, 

Spuyten  Duyvil  School 

(73).. 

Public  School  49  (630)... 
Public  School  238(388).. 
Public  School  153, 

Homecrest  School 

(377)... 

Marine  Park  Junior 

High  School,  Public 

School  278  (425) 

Public  School  99, 

MidwoodSchool(373).. 
Public  School  195, 

William  Haberle(803).. 

Public  School  2  (598) 

Public  School  216  (384).. 
Public  School  196(774).. 
Isaac  Bildersee  Junior 

High  School,  Public 

School  68  (275) 

Public  School  3,  Pleasant 

Plains  Schodrt810) 

Public  School  39,  Arra- 

char  School  (835) 

Public  School  12,  Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson  School 

(816) 

Public  School  186(703).. 
New  Utrecht  High  School 

(365) 

Public  School  45,  John 

Tyler  School (840) 

Public  School  52,  John  C. 

Thompson  School  (846). 
Public  School  119(404).. 


167 


62 


35 


17 


35 


209 


1,673 


1,887 


(11.1) 


0 
0 
0 
0 

330 

78 

lit 

40 

13 
5 

23 
1 

103 

35 

20 

6 

456 
118 
159 

47 

3,671 
963 

1,301 
387 

4,127 

1,081 

1,460 

434 

(11.0) 
(10.9) 
(10.9) 
(10.8) 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

20 

18 

20 

58 

478 

536 

(10.8) 

0 

0 

0 

46 
32 

0 
8 

9 
2 

55 

42 

463 
357 

518 
399 

(10.6) 
(10.5) 

0 
0 

0 

73 

2 

14 

89 

758 

847 

(10.5) 

0 

0 

44 

39 

38 

121 

1,034 

1,155 

(10.5) 

0 

0 
0 

131 
62 

3 
10 

13 
9 

147 
81 

1,275 
704 

1,422 
785 

(10.3) 
(10.3) 

0 
0 

0 
3 

289 

6 

24 
2 

182 
54 

495 
65 

4,362 
579 

4.857 
644 

(10.2) 
(10. 1) 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

46 
44 

13 

14 

7 
21 

44 

17 
10 

105 
69 
50 

969 
639 
467 

1.074 
708 
517 

(9.8) 
(9  7) 
(9.7) 

0 
0 
0 

0 

I 

0 

93 
97 
20 

2 
9 
8 

2 

40 
8 

97 
147 
36 

909 

1,388 

341 

1,006 

1.535 

377 

(9.6) 
(9.6) 
(9.5) 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

I 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


81 


802 


883 


(9.2) 


23 


77 


916 


993 


(7  8) 


0 

114 

9 

8 

131 

1,568 

1,699 

(7.7) 

0 

2 

45 

22 

15 

84 

1,041 

1,125 

(7.5) 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

21 
65 
17. 

0 

5 

2 

21 

0 
23 

4 
26 

44 
49 
71 
64 

563 
635 
969 
880 

607 

684 

1.040 

944 

(7.2) 
(7.2) 
(6.8) 
(6.8) 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

94 

6 

35 

135 

1.861 

1.996 

(6.8) 

0 

1 

18 

4 

8 

31 

428 

459 

(6.8) 

0 

0 

8 

8 

15 

31 

432 

463 

(6.7) 

0 

0 
0 

5 
61 

0 

1 

14 

I 

19 
63 

268 
896 

287 
959 

(6.6) 
(6.6) 

0 
0 

0 

177 

19 

58 

254 

3,731 

3,985 

(6.4) 

0 

0 

31 

7 

12 

50 

769 

819 

(6.1) 

0 

0 
0 

30 
17 

3 
U 

57 
9 

90 
44 

1,450 
715 

1,540 
759 

(5.8) 
(5.8) 

0 
0 

other 


97 


32 


34 


84 
38 


ToUl 


100 


I 

178 

179 

1 

36 

37 

0 

48 

48 

u 

IS 

15 

0 

24 

24 

0 

20 

2 

1 

14 

15 

0 

32 

32 

1 

44 

45 

0 

69 

69 

1 

33 

34 

4 

222 

226 

0 

22 

22 

0 

44 

44 

0 

28 

n 

0 

30 

30 

0 

40 

40 

u 

54 

54 

0 

14 

14 

0 
0 

84 

32 

30 
9 

23 
4 

137 
45 

1.359 
455 

1.495 
500 

(9.2) 
(9.0) 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

72 
21 

73 
21 

0 

70 

3 

3 

3 

76 

771 

847 

(9.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

29 

0 

33 

1 

15 

49 

504 

553 

(8.9) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

21 

22 

0 
2 

4 

40 

4 
4 

55 
11 

63 
57 

643 
588 

711 
645 

<!3> 
(8.8) 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 

22 
22 

r 
22 
24 

0 
0 

34 
71 

2 

7 

4 

U 

40 
89 

429 
957 

469 
1,046 

(8.5) 
(8.5) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

21 

37 

21 
37 

0 

2 

4 

15 

21 

226 

247 

(8.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

138 

11 

0 

149 

1,616 

1, 765 

(8.4) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3- 

90 

93 

1 

0 

89 

27 

12 
24 

42 
38 

144 
89 

1,567 
991 

1,711 
1,080 

(8.4) 
(8.2) 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

9« 
39 

91 
40 

0 

22 

0 

8 

30 

335 

365 

(8.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 
0 

58 
29 

1 
18 

13 
28 

72 
75 

815 
862 

887 
937 

(8.1) 
(8.0) 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

37 
37 

37 
38 

0 
0 

1 

7 
26 
60 

77 

10 

1 

8 

15 
20 

92 
51 
82 

1,059 
596 
960 

1,151 

647 

1,042 

(8.0) 
(7.9) 
(7.9) 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

42 
25 
44 

42 
25 
44 

38 


0 

1 

0 
0 

21 
26 
36 
41 

21 
27 
36 
41 

1 

98 

99 

1 

17 

18 

0 

17 

17 

0 
2 

13 
34 

13 
36 

2 

183 

185 

0 

2> 

28 

1 
0 

52 
25 

S3 
25 

Dec^rnber'9,  1969 
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B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Contmued 
DISTRICT:  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63— Continued 


Students- 


American 
Indians 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total 


Public  School  312,  Bergen 
Beach  School  (427) 

W.  H.  Carr  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School 
194(675) 

Tuttenville  High  School 
(852) 

Public  School  204(357)..  ^ 

Public  School  184(671)..    ■ 

Public  School  38,  George 
Cromwell  School  (834). 

Public  School  97.  Forest 
Park  School (727) 

R.H.  Mann  Junior  High 
School,  Public  School  78 
(403) 

Public  School  222. 
Katherine  R.  Snyder 
(416) 

PublicSchool  193,  Alfred 
J.  Kennedy  School 
(674) 

Public  School  97.  High- 
lawn  School  (372) 

Public  School  79.  Francis 
Lewis  Elementary 
School (661) 

PublicSchool  100.  Glen 
Morris  School  (728) 

Public  School  4,  Kreischer 
School (811) 

Public  School  48,  William 
G.  Wilcox  School  (842)  . 

Public  School  62  Chester 
Park  School (721) 

Public  School  23  Rich- 
mond Town  School 
(825). 

Public  School  22  Granite- 
ville  School  (824) 

E,  Bernstein  Junior  High 
School  Public  School 
(813) -- 

Public  School  14  Throggs 
Neck  School  (24) 

Tlie  Westerleigh  Public 
School  30  (830) 

Public  School  232 
Lindenwood  School 
(746) 

Public  School  1  Totten- 
ville  School  (808) 

Public  School  35  Clove 
Valley  School  (832)    . . 

Public  School  42,  Elting- 
ville(838)..   ... 

Public  School  41,  The 
New  Dorp  School 
(837) 

Public  School  60,  Wood- 
haven  School (720) 

Egbert  Junior  High 
School,  Public 
School  2(809)....   .   . 

Public  School  203(412)... 

Public  School  66,  Oxford 
School  (724) 

New  Dorp  High  School 
(849) 

Public  School  101  (374)... 

Public  School  203,  Oak- 
land Gardens  School 
(707) 

Public  School  27,  College 
Point  School (658) 

Public  School  55,  Henry 
M.  Boehm  School 
(848) 

Public  School  26,  Carteret 
School  (827) 

Public  School  169,  Public 
School  168(669). 

Public  School  50,  Frank 
Hankinson  School 
(844) 

PublicSchool  114,  Ryder 
Elementary  School 
(276) 

Public  School  36.  Anna- 
dale  School  (833) 

Public  School  8.  Great 
Hills  School  (814) 

PublicSchool  115. 
Canarsie  School  (277).. 

Public  School  207  (414). . 

Public  School  5,  Huguenot 
School(812).. 

Public  School  236,  Mill 
Basin  School (418) 

Public  School  276, 
L.  Marshall  Elemen- 
tary School  (296) 


48 


76 


32 

0 

0 

43 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

15 

88 


3 
38 

2 

19 

6 

3 

13 

22 
19 


26 

17 
3 
4 

11 
10 


12 
20 


26 
2 


6 

0 
9 

2 

1 

9 

4 

26 
1 

12 
3 
0 
2 
5 

4 
7 


5 
12 


20 

52 
3 
3 

IC 

9 

3 

4 

13 
4 

27 
25 
0 
11 
12 

7 
14 

23 
28 
18 

7 

5 

1 

15 

18 
16 


14 
5 


30 
13 


10 
7 

10 
2 
3 


56 

108 

0 

46 
36 

12 

25 


42 
43 


33 
40 

45 
30 
44 


35 
32 


60 
19 


19 
10 


14 


Other 


921 

1.891 

1.600 
842 
687 

232 

526 


100         2,104 
50         1. 087 


923 
964 


41  1,000 

47  1.148 

6  151 

16  410 

30  800 


882 
1,080 

1.255 

875 

1.312 


39  1. 163 

22  690 

11  351 

20  666 


1,189 
1,141 


31         1, 171 
37         1,479 


343 

2.737 
874 


934 
546 


17  950 

5  298 

14  960 


1,048 


Total 


Weight: 

1.0—   American 
grades      Indians 


Teachers- 


Spanish-     Minority 
Negro     Oriental   American  total 


977 

1,999 

1,690 
888 
723 

244 

551 

2,204 

1,137 

965 
1.007 

1,041 

1.195 

157 

426 

830 

915 
1,120 

1,300 

905 

1,356 

1.202 
712 
632 
686 

1,224 
1,173 


1,202 
1,516 

351 

2,797 
893 


953 
556 

967 
303 
974 

1,062 


(5.7) 

(5.4) 

(5.3) 
(5.2) 
(5.0) 

(4.9) 

(4.5) 

(4.5) 

(4.4) 

(4.4) 
(4.3) 

(3.9) 
(3.9) 
(3.8) 
(3.8) 
(3.6) 

(3.6) 
(3.6) 

(3.5) 
(3.3) 
(3.2) 

(3.2) 
(3.1) 
(3.0) 
(2.9) 

(2.9) 
(2.7) 


(2.6) 
(2.4) 

(2.3) 

(2.1) 
(2.1) 


(2.0) 
(1.8) 

(1.8) 
(1.7) 
(1.4) 

(1.3) 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


37881 


8         1,722 


1.730 


(«.5) 


Other 


38 


100 


57 


Total 


38 


102 


4 
0 
0 

90 
28 
24 

94 

2> 
24 

0 

9 

9 

0 

23 

23 

0 

104 

104 

0 

36 

36 

0 

32 

32 

0 

32 

32 

0 

35 

35 

1 

44 

45 

0 

7 

7 

0 

18 

18 

1 

30 

31 

0 

35 

35 

0 

39 

39 

2 

67 

69 

0 

36 

38 

2 

42 

44 

0 

41 

41 

0 

29 

29 

0 

13 

13 

0 

22 

22 

0 

41 

41 

0 

37 

37 

0 

n 

62 
4> 

62 
48 

1 

12 

13 

1 

0 

134 
39 

135 
39 

0 

37 

37 

0 

20 

20 

0 

32 

32 

0 

13 

13 

0 

39 

39 

0 

4 

6 

2 

12 

1,014 

1,026 

(1.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

34 

0 

3 

0 

1 

343 

347 

(1.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

U 

0 

0 

4 

4 

706 

714 

(1.1) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

26 

27 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
7 

13 
3 

16 
10 

1,465 
982 

1,481 
992 

(1.1) 
(1.0) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

58 

35 

SB 

35 

0 

1 

0 

3 

420 

424 

(0.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1,021 

1,026 

(0.5) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

34 

35 

57 


37882 
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B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  Mlt<ORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 
DISTRICT:  HEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  853.  REPRESENTING:  853.  CITY:  BROOKLYN.  COUNTY:  63-Continued 


Stndwts- 


Teachers— 


Spanish- 

Minority 

^marieall 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

grades 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

toUl 

Other 

lotal 

Public  School  53.  Bay 

Terrace  School  (847).. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

671 

674 

(0.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

Public  School  159  (697). 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

575 

577 

<2-P 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

24 

25 

Public  School  277  (424). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

607 

607 

(0.0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 

22 

Public  School  128, 

Juniper  Valley  School 

(646) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

252 

252 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

10 

Public  School  47,  Broad 

Channel  School (718). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

164 

164 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Bronx  Hospital  School, 

Group  1(447) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

139 

139 

(0.0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

15 

16 

Newton  High  School 
(651) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.942 

4,942 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

234 

234 

PublicSchool94(206).. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.500 

1,500 

(0.0) 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

59 

5} 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TOTAL 
INumber  of  districts:  686.  Representing:  686,  Number  of  schools 

4,292.  Representing:  4.292) 

Amarican 
Indian 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish 
American 

Minority 
total 

Others 

Total 

Students 

Representing...^ 

Teachers 

Representing. 

5,710 

5,710 

87 
87 

473,253 

473, 253 

6,054 

6,054 

19.620 

19.620 

251 

251 

263,799 

263,799 

762 

762 

762,382 

762, 382 

7,154 

7,154 

2,601,708 

2,601,708 

152.204 

152,204 

3,364.090 

3,364,090 

159,358 

159,358 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  today 


the  remarks  of  Senator  Stennis  in  the 
Record.  I  have  advised  Senator  Stennis 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  chart  wiiich 


1 
1 

• 
■ 

• 
< 

r 

introduced  a  series  of  figures  relating  to 
the  concentration  of  children  of  minor- 
ity families  in  certain  schools  and  school 
districts  in  my  State  of  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks I  make  will  immediately  follow 

that  I  will  be  doing  this,  so  he  is  apprised     was  prepared  at  my  request  by  the  office 
of  it  and  is  entirely  willing  to  have  me  do     of  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of 
what  I  am  doing.                                             Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without        There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                               was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,   I    ask     as  follows: 

MISSISSIPPI  AND  NEW  YORK,  SCHOOL  ASSIGNMENTS  BY  RACE 

% 

Reports 
School  systems  reporting 

Mississippi 
106ofl48 

New  York 

686  of  760 

4.292 

Buffalo, 
1 
101 

N.Y. 

Jackson. 
1 
5« 

Miss. 

New  York  Cit] 
853 

t 
1 

Schools  reportmg.. 

770 

4 

Number            Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

s 

Student  enrollment: 

American  Indian 

Negro 

Oriental 

Soanish  Sur  American 

112 

223,784 

384 

.     .                    327 

0.0 
49.0 

0.1 
0.1 

5.710 

473,253 

19.620 

263,799 

0.2 

14.1 

0.6 

7.8 

429 
26,38^ 

1,278 

0.6 

36.6 

0.1 

1.8 

17 

17,919 

19 

25 

0.0 

46.2 

0.0 

0.1 

1.526 

334.841 

15, 753 

244,302 

0.1 
31.5 

1.5 
23.0 

Total  minority 

Nonminority 

Total  all  students. 

1 

224.607 

231,924 

49.2 
5a8 

762.382 
2.601,708 

22.7 
77.3 

28.173 
43,942 

39.1 
60.9 

11,980 
20,793 

46.4 
53.6 

596,422 
467,365 

56.1 
43.9 

to 

456.531 

100.0 

3.364,090 

100.0 

72,115 

100.0 

38,773 

100.0 

1,063,787 

loao 

Distribution  of  Negro  Students 

Percent 
Negro 
students           Number 
assigned                    of 
to—            schools 

Percent 

Negro 

students 

assigned 

to- 

Number 

of 

schools 

Percent 

Negro 

students 

assigned 

to— 

Number 

of 

schools 

Percent 

Negro 

students 

assigned 

to— 

Number 

of 

schools 

Percent 

Negro 

students 

assigned 

to— 

Number 

of 

schools 

100  percent  Negro  schools 

87.4 

269 
281 
283 
283 
292 
478 

1.6 
4.6 
16.3 
22.3 
44.9 
55.1 

10 

24 

91 

133 

292 

4,000 

5.6 
28.2 
61.3 
6i.O 
72.6 
27.4 

4 
11 
22 
24 
28 
73 

94.6 
94.6 
94.6 
94.6 
97.0 
3.0 

19 
19 
19 
19 
22 
34 

1.8 
4.2 
15.2 
21.9 
48.4 
51.6 

6 

99-100  percent  Negro  schools.. 

92.4 

13 

90-100  percent  Negro  schools.. 
80-100  percent  Negro  schools.. 
50-100  percent  Negro  schools 

92.7 

......               92.7 

93. 3 

50 
79 
192 

0-49  oercent  Neiro  schools... 

6.7 

661 

Distribution  of  nonminority 
(white)  students 


Percent  white 

students 

assigned  to— 


Number  of 
schools 


Percent  white 

students 

assigned  to— 


Number  of 
schools 


Ptrcant  white 

students 

assigned  to— 


Number  of 
schools 


Percent  white 

students 

assigned  to— 


Number  of 
schools 


Percent  white 

students 

assigned  to— 


Number  of 
schools 


100  percent  white  schools 12. 1 

99-100  percent  white  schools 25.8 

90-100  percent  white  schools 79.3 

80-100  percent  white  schools 94.9 

50-100  percent  white  schools 99.6 

0-49.9  percent  white  schools 0.4 


86 

12.4 

635 

0.0 

138 

39.4 

1,572 

1.4 

358 

74.2 

2,904 

31.6 

439 

86.1 

3,301 

76.3 

478 

96.3 

3,722 

95.9 

292 

3.7 

570 

4.1 

0 

12.6 

2 

55.8 

24 

95.0 

53 

95.8 

72 

98.4 

29 

1.6 

5 

1.9 

6 

19 

2.6 

11 

30 

19.5 

95 

31 

48.2 

211 

34 

82.1 

394 

22 

17.9 

459 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  chart  demonstrates 
that  the  concentration  of  specifically 
Negro  children  in  all-black  schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  almost  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  concentration  in  the  State 


of  Mississippi,  in  that  87.4  percent  of  all 
Negro  students  in  Mississippi  attend 
schools  which  are  100  percent  black 
while  in  New  York,  only  1.6  percent  of 
the  Negro  students  attend  such  schools. 


At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, in  schools  that  have  from  zero 
to  49.9  percent  Negro  enrollment,  there 
are  only  6.7  percent  of  the  State's  Negro 
schoolchildren;  whereas,  in  New  York, 
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in  478  such  schools,  there  are  55.1  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  schoolchildren. 

The  essence  of  the  point  is  this :  I  know 
what  Senator  Stennis  is  trying  to  prove. 
I  agree  that  where  there  is  segregation 
on  grounds  of  color,  which  violates  law — 
that  is,  violates  the  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Constitution — then 
I  say  we  should  have  equal  treatment 
everywhere,  and  we  have  actually  had  an 
injunction  issued  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 
against  the  school  districts  because  they 
were  guilty  of  de  jure  segregation. 

But  where  you  have  patterns  of  resi- 
dence in  a  State  like  New  York  that  bring 
about  what  I  consider  to  be  an  undue 
and  very  imfortunate  concentration  of 
minority  children  in  a  given  school,  then 
there  must  be  an  efifort  directed  through 
educational  parks,  through  local  busing, 
and  through  general  pedagogical  policies, 
even  though  there  is  some  inhibition  in 
using  Federal  funds  and  State  funds  for 
those  purposes.  The  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  James  Allen,  was 
New  York  State's  education  commis- 
sioner and  is  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
combating  segregation.  New  York  is 
striving  in  every  way  to  dispel  the  de 
facto  segregation  which  exists  by  virtue 
of  housing  patterns,  and  it  has  the  most 
outstanding  antidiscrimination  laws  in 
the  country  that  seek  to  break  open  these 
housing  patterns.  I  think  there  is  no 
comparison  between  a  State  that  is 
dug  in  and  still  clinging  to  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  segregation  as  social  and  legal 
policy — such  as  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi— and  a  State  that  is  leading  the 
Nation  in  dealing  with  the  problems  at- 
tributable to  housing  patterns  that 
lead  to  de  facto  school  segregation — 
such  as  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  thought  that  distinction  should  be 
made  very  clear,  back  to  back,  as  it  were, 
with  the  presentation  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  <x)nsideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax 
Refoi-m  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  its 
consideration. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No. 
389)  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  . 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late President  Nixon  upon  a  competent, 
well-prepared  performance  last  eve- 
ning. He  demonstrated  an  awareness  of 
the  consideration  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  and,  of  course,  therefore 
apt  to  be  submitted.  I  found  myself  in 
disagreement,  of  course,  with  his  threat 
to  veto  the  tax  bill  if  it  contained,  when 
it  reached  him,  the  increase  in  personal 
exemption  and  the  social  security  pro- 
visions that  have  been  added.  These  re- 
marks, however,  are  simply  a  preface  to 
what  I  have  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Every  tax  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  for  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  voted  will  save  revenues. 
That  is  true  of  the  amendment  increas- 
ing the  personal  exemption.  That 
amendment,  now  in  the  bill,  will  cost 
$100  million  less  in  lost  revenue  than  the 
provisions  for  rate  changes  for  which 
it  was  substituted.  The  President  rec- 
ommends the  rate  changes,  but  opposes, 
as  I  understood  him,  the  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption.  My  amendment  will 
cost  $100  million  less  than  the  provisions 
which  the  President  recommends;  so  a 
veto  could  not  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  Indeed,  if  meas- 
ured in  that  regard,  the  rate  changes 
for  which  my  amendment  was  substi- 
tuted would  cost  the  Treasury  more. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  offer, 
which  is  now  pending,  would  strike  from 
the  bill  three  new  big  loopholes  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  and  un- 
fortunately approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  10  seconds  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  those  provisions  are 
supported  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  imderstand  so.  But  why? 
What  justification  is  there  to  permit  the 
railroads  to  start  taking  tax  deductions 
now  for  tunnels  completed  in  1850? 
There  is  no  justification.  Yet  the  admin- 
istration recommended  it,  and  unfortu- 
nately, as  I  say,  the  committee  approved 
it  and  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Not  only  will  it  permit  railroads  to 
start  taking  tax  deductions  now  for  tun- 
nels built  100  or  150  years  ago,  but  also 
deductions  for  the  grading  of  the  road- 
beds. Oh,  Mr.  President,  they  will  take 
a  tax  deduction  for  the  Golden  Spike — 
the  grade  for  the  Golden  Spike  that  con- 
nected the  transcontinental  railroad  just 
after  the  Civil  War.  But  this  is  recom- 
mended by  the  same  President  who 
threatens  to  veto  a  bill  because  it  raises 
the  personal  exemption  for  a  dependent 
from  $600  to  $800. 

I  do  not  wish  now  to  refight  the  bat- 
tle about  personal  exemptions.  I  wish 
now  to  strike  from  the  bill  loopholes  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  and 
approved  by  the  committee  that  would 
cost  $720  miUion  per  year. 

This  should  be  called  the  syndicate 
l<x)phole — or  loopholes — because  it  opens 
the  way  for  high  bracket  income  tax 
payers,  people  in  the  70-percent  bracket, 
to  combine  into  an  investment  syndicate 
to  buy  tax  deductions  from  railroads. 


from  housing  combines,  and  from  manu- 
facturing combines  with  respect  to  pol- 
lution abatement.  I  shall  not,  in  the  now 
severely  limited  time  for  debate,  imder- 
take  to  spell  it  out  in  detail.  Senators  will 
find  some  illustrations  in  the  speech 
which  I  made  yesterday.  At  this  point, 
I  shall  take  only  2  or  3  minutes  to  illus- 
trate. 

A  railroad  wishes  to  acquire  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  rolling  stock,  including 
locomotives.  It  cannot  use  the  rapid 
amortization  deductions,  because  it  is 
not  realizing  a  profit.  This  is  the  kind 
of  railroad  that  one  would  think  would 
need  the  benefit,  but  the  benefit  fiows 
to  the  railroad  that  is  already  making  a 
profit.  Tax  deduction  is  not  worth  any- 
thing to  a  fellow  who  does  not  owe  taxes. 

The  railroads,  though  in  a  losing  posi- 
tion, go  to  a  bank.  The  railroad's  bank 
puts  together  a  syndicate  of  70  percent  or 
65  percent  bracket  taxpayers.  The  bank 
loans  the  S3^dicate  $1  milUon  on  the 
basis  of  the  railroad's  ability  to  make 
"rental"  payments  su£Qcient  to  pay  in- 
terest and  principal  on  the  loan.  Pay- 
ments are  made  by  the  railroad  directly 
to  the  bank  and  do  not  even  go  through 
the  syndicate. 

What  is  the  net  result  of  this  trans- 
action? The  syndicate  members  do  not 
realize  any  cash  flow  benefit  since  the 
rent  and  the  loan  payments  equal  each 
other. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  transaction 
the  interest  deduction  and  the  rapid 
amortization  deduction  would  more  tlian 
offset  the  rental  income  for  the  syndicate 
members. 

Their  profit  comes  solely  from  the  ex- 
cessive deduction  generated  by  the  new 
loophole. 

They  would  get  a  $200,000  deduction 
in  year  one  for  the  rapid  amortization  to 
use  against  their  other  income. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  this  $200,- 
000  deduction  in  this  instance  goes  to  the 
high  bracket  syndicate  investor.  And  it  is 
this  loophole  that  is  created  by  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I 
wish  to  strike  it  out  and  save  to  the 
Treasury  $720  million  a  year. 

To  continue  this  example,  this  $200,- 
000  deduction  compares  to  a  proper  de- 
duction imder  the  straightline  method 
of  depreciation  of  only  about  $71,000. 
Thus,  the  first  year  "profit"  for  the  syn- 
dicate is  70  percent  of  $140,000  or  $98,000. 
This  comes  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

This  "profit"  is  not  an  economic  profit 
from  the  transaction;  it  is  solely  the  re- 
sult of  tax  profiteering — traflBcking  in 
tax  deductions. 

Thus,  over  a  five-year  period,  the  syn- 
dicate will  realize  a  profit  of  almost  $500,- 
000  from  tax  reductions.  Yet  they  have 
not  put  up  one  dime  of  their  own  money. 

I  should  emphasize  that  railroads  will 
still  be  able  to  use  regular  accelerated  de- 
preciation for  rolling  stock  as  \mder 
present  law.  My  amendment  does  not 
affect  those  niles  at  all.  But  it  does  strike 
out  unjustified  new  rules. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.CSORE.Iyield. 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  Really,  one  of  the 
very,  very  serious  problems  in  the  coun- 
try today,  and  particularly  in  the  trans- 
portation field,  railroads,  is  the  enor- 
mous shortage  of  boxcars.  This  does  not 
Just  affect  the  great  wheat  lands.  It  is 
not  seasonal  any  more.  It  occiirs 
throughout  the  whole  United  States 
and  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
caused  by  a  shortage  of  cars,  caused  by 
cars  in  very  bad  repair  through  the 
failure  of  the  ICC  to  properly  execute 
the  powers  which  Congress  has  given 
them.  Because  the  trafSc  flows  from 
West  to  East,  the  eastern  railroads, 
through  a  per  diem  rate  which  Is  much 
too  low,  retains  the  cars  in  the  East. 

I  understood  that  this  particular  pro- 
vision in  the  tax  bill  was  to  provide,  in 
lieu  of  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit,  some  means  for  the  railroads  to 
have  additional  funds  with  which  to 
build  boxcars.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
would  do  it.  However,  that  is  the  argu- 
ment that  is  made. 

We  are  today  to  the  point  where  we 
are  beginning  to  talk  in  terms  of  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  subsidizing  the 
construction  of  passenger  trains  and 
actually  constructing  and  building  box- 
cars and  leasing  them  to  the  railroads 
or  individuals. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  Senator. 

A  great  deal  is  being  done  here  under 
the  name  of  rolling  stock. 

The  syndicate  loopholes,  the  taking 
of  tax  deductions  for  timnels  built  tmder 
the  Rocky  Mountains  100  years  ago  is 
not  going  to  improve  the  rolling  stock 
situation. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  concur. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  20  minutes  allotted 
to  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  is 
now  down  to  5.  I  must  reserve  the  re- 
maining 5  minutes  for  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  srield  the  remaining 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
think  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
would  like  to  use  some  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  for  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  let  us  get 
the  amendment  in  perspective.  It  is 
greatly  urged  in  this  country  that  the 
taxpayers  carry  the  full  load  on  the  mat- 
ter of  pollution.  It  is  also  greatly  urged 
that  the  taxpayers  carry  the  full  load 
for  housing  and  for  the  poor. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  most 
transportation  systems  In  other  countries 
are  government-owned.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  not  following  that 
procedure.  We  are  putting  private  capital 
to  work. 

The  provisions  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  strike  out  are  just  and 
reasonable  and  sound. 


Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  £;peak 
in  opposition  to  the  Gore  amendment. 
It  would  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  for  rapid  amortization  of  rehabilita- 
tion expenditures  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing;  for  rapid  amortization 
of  the  cost  of  new  railroad  rolling  stock 
and  for  certain  related  provisions;  and 
for  rapid  amortization  of  the  cost  of  air 
and  water  pollution  control  facilities. 
Each  of  these  provisions  is  strongly  in  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Senator  misspoke  himself.  He  said  the 
amendment  would  repeal  these  provi- 
sions. It  would  strike  them  from  the  bill. 
They  are  not  in  the  existing  law.  This 
is  a  new  loophole. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

They  would  provide  important  incen- 
tives to  private  business  to  solve  press- 
ing domestic  problems. 

The  rapid  amortization  of  rehabilita- 
tion expenditures  for  low-cost  housing 
will  provide  a  strong  investment  incen- 
tive in  favor  of  rebuilding  existing  hous- 
ing facilities.  The  provision  is  limited 
to  facilities  for  families  of  low-  or  mod- 
erate-income consistent  with  the  policies 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968.  It  does  not  apply  to  hotels, 
motels,  or  other  facilities  used  primarily 
on  a  transient  basis.  The  qualifying  ex- 
penditures on  any  housing  imit  are 
limited,  to  $15,000  and  must  exceed  $3,- 
000,  thus  insuring  substantial  but  not 
luxurious  rehabilitation.  A  recapture  rule 
is  provided  to  insure  that  if  the  facility 
is  later  sold,  the  tax  benefit  will  be  re- 
captured as  ordinary  income  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  pain.  And  this  amendment 
calls  it  a  loophole.  Thus,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  abuse. 

A  5-year  writeoff  of  this  nature  is  a 
powerful  and  effective  incentive  to  re- 
building and  rehabilitating  existing 
housing  facilities.  It  will  result  in  re- 
habilitation of  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods and  slum  areas.  It  will  do  this 
with  private  capital,  saving  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

The  provision  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Mr.  President,  in  view  of  our 
housing  crisis  and  the  condition  of  our 
inner  cities,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  of  this  nature  to  re- 
habilitation of  our  existing  large  supply 
of  apartment  buildings  and  other  rental 
housing  facilities.  These  facilities  have 
been  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  frequently  no  longer 
useful  or  adequate  for  family  use. 

The  railroad  amortization  and  related 
provisions  are  urgently  needed  at  this 
time  to  provide  a  special  incentive  for 
construction  of  additional  rolling  stock. 
The  repeal  of  the  investment  credit  will 
deny  railroads  the  existing  tax  benefit 
they  obtain  on  modernizing  their  equip- 
ment and  increasing  their  facilities.  It 
will  benefit  the  nonprofitable  railroads 
to  the  same  extent  as  profitable  railroads 
since  it  extends  to  leasing  com]>anies  and 
will  be  refiected  in  lower  car  rentals.  The 
House  bill  provided  a  special  7-year 
amortization  provision,  and  there  were 


strong  pressures  to  provide  an  exception 
to  repeal  of  the  investment  credit  for 
railroads.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Finance 
Committee  did   so   vote  at  one   time. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  bill  were  developed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  deal  with  the 
special  problems  of  the  railroad  indus- 
try and  are  completely  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  and  any  excep- 
tion to  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit.  They  are  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  most  critical  need  is  for  additional 
freight  cars  to  relieve  the  shortage  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season  and  move  our 
farm  crops  to  market.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  carefully  designed  to  insure 
that  they  will  meet  our  most  critical 
needs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  to  issue  regulations 
indicating  particular  classes  of  cars  or 
locomotives  which  are  not  in  short  sup- 
ply. After  1972,  rolling  stock  which  are 
in  these  classes  will  not  be  eligible  for 
the  5-year  writeoff.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  report  clearly  indicates  that 
railroads  are  expected  to  use  these  new 
provisions  to  increase  their  level  of  in- 
vestment in  rolling  stock,  and  particu- 
larly in  rolling  stock  which  is  in  short 
supply.  The  report  also  states  that  the 
extent  to  which  they  do,  or  do  not,  so 
invest  in  additional  equipment  in  order 
to  sustain  and  improve  railroad  service 
will  be  taken  into  account  in  issuing  the 
regulations  as  to  equipment  which  is  or 
is  not  in  short  supply. 

These  provisions  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  improve  railroad  efiQ- 
ciency,  reducing  freight  car  shortages 
during  seasonal  periods  of  critical  need, 
and  improving  the  ability  of  railroads  to 
finance  the  acquisition  and  moderniza- 
tion of  equipment.  They  deserve  our 
wholehearted  endorsement. 

The  provision  for  5-year  writeoff  cf 
the  cost  of  Installing  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities  in  existing 
plants  also  deserves  our  complete  sup- 
port. Again,  this  provision  has  been  nar- 
rowly limited  to  achieve  a  very  specific 
purpose.  The  revenue  cost  will  reach  a 
maximum  of  only  $120  million  in  the 
long  run.  It  applies  only  to  installation 
of  facilities  in  existing  plant,  thereby 
recognizing  that  it  is  much  less  of  a 
burden  on  industry  to  incorporate  anti- 
pollution equipment  in  plants  con- 
structed in  the  future.  It  Is  also  limited 
to  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  facilities 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  depreci- 
ated over  the  first  15  years  of  the 
life  of  such  equipment,  so  that  it  does 
not  provide  an  imdue  tax  benefit  with 
respect  to  equipment  having  a  very  long 
life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  provision  recog- 
nizes the  absolute  need  to  deal  with  a 
major  national  problem  today — environ- 
mental pollution.  Our  rivers,  lakes, 
streams,  and  atmosphere  are  becoming 
Increasingly  "dirty."  Smog  is  no  longer 
a  Los  Angeles  condition;  we  find  It  In 
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nearly  every  major  Industrial  city  in  the 
United  States.  Congress  has  addressed 
itself  to  tiie  problem  in  a  number  of 
ways,  but  the  responsibility  and  biurden 
must  really  be  placed  on  privtae  indus- 
try. Existing  factories  which  attempt  to 
curb  pollution  by  installation  of  anti- 
pollution equipment  face  significant  In- 
creases in  capital  costs,  accentuated  by 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit.  Such  ex- 
penditures do  not  result  in  any  increase 
in  profitability;  they  are  in  a  real  sense  a 
total  loss  to  the  company.  The  burden  Is 
greatest  with  respect  to  existing  plants 
where  the  equipment  cannot  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  design  of  the  facilities  or 
the  productive  processes,  but  must  be 
"added  on."  The  bill  recognizes  this  dif- 
ference and  allows  the  tax  benefit  only 
with  respect  to  existing  plants. 

Mr.  President,  the  increasing  magni- 
tude of  our  pollution  problem  fairly  de- 
mands that  we  provide  some  tax  benefit, 
some  incentive,  for  installation  of  pollu- 
tion control  equipment.  The  provision  of 
the  bill  will  replace  the  Investment  credit 
in  this  respect  and  provide  even  greater 
incentive  in  the  narrower  and  more 
specific  areas  to  which  It  wiU  apply. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  provisions 
will  provide  major  incentives  to  private 
Industry  to  help  us  meet  important  na- 
tional objectives.  They  will  encoiurage 
the  private  sector  to  shoulder  the  burden 
In  meeting  our  housing,  transportation, 
and  pollution  control  needs — three  of  our 
most  important  domestic  problems.  I 
strongly  urge  their  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  the  position  he  has  taken. 
I  support  the  committee  Itinguage  on 
amortization  of  equipment  that  will  be 
used  for  pollution  abatement,  as  well  as 
the  other  Items  the  Senator  has  discussed 
so  eloquently. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senat^^ne  question. 
It  appears  to  me  that  ther6'is  no  danger 
that  this  incentive  to  achieve  clean 
water  and  clean  air  would  open  a  loop- 
hole into  which  industry  could  push  a 
new  blast  furnace  or  elevator  and  call 
It  "pollution  equipment."  The  deduction 
would  be  available  only  after  the  facility 
was  certified  as  a  pollution  abatement 
facility  by  the  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  agencies.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  it  does  not  apply  to  new  structures, 
because  they  can  be  designed  to  eliminate 
the  problem. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section  we  are  discussing 
permits  industry  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
pollution  abatement  facilities  in  a  5-year 
period.  It  would  be  applicable  for  the  full 
cost  of  equipment  with  a  normal  life  of 
15  years  or  less.  If  the  equipment  has  a 
normal  life  beyond  15  years,  part  of  the 
equipment  would  be  amortized  over  the 
regular  depreciation  basis,  part  under 
the  accelerated  schedule. 


This  provision,  I  believe.  Is  a  necessary 
incentive  to  assure  that  each  of  us  will 
find  a  cleaner  and  better  environment 
as  quickly  as  possible.  To  assure  that  this 
vital  end  Is  accomplished  rapidly,  the 
Finance  Committee  wrote  into  this  sec- 
tion a  provision  that  this  amortization 
would  be  available  only  if  the  abatement 
equipment  is  placed  into  operation  by  the 
end  of  1974. 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  incentive 
to  achieve  clean  water  and  clean  air 
would  open  a  loophole  into  which  indus- 
try could  push  a  new  blast  fiunace  or 
elevatxjr  and  call  it  "pollution  equip- 
ment." The  deduction  would  be  available 
only  after  the  facility  was  certified  as  a 
pollution  abatement  facility  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  Federal  authorities. 

Such  incentive  will  implement  our  na- 
tional p>olicy  of  environmental  enhance- 
ment. This  is  a  policy  laid  down  in  large 
part  in  legislation  that  has  come  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  ranking  RepubUcan. 

Let  me  give  two  examples.  The  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  de- 
clares a  "national  poUcy  for  the  preven- 
tion, control,  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution."  The  Clean  Air  Act  was  writ- 
ten, according  to  its  language,  "to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's air  resources  so  as  to  promote  the 
public  health  and  welfare  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  its  population." 

But  such  improvements  cost  vast  sums 
of  money.  This  is  not  a  modernization 
from  which  industry  will  profit.  It  is  a 
modernization  for  the  pubUc  health  and 
welfare.  Pollution  comes  from  two  ma- 
jor sources,  industry  and  government. 
The  Federal  Govenunent  helps  local 
communities  battle  pollution.  It  Is  only 
equitable  to  offer  this  small  advantage 
to  industry. 

Our  environmental  quality  standards 
require  industry  to  meet  those  standards, 
or  the  Government  will  go  into  court  in 
an  abatement  proceeding,  seeking  to 
close  the  plant  down.  This  is  a  weary 
and  tedious  process.  I  believe  it  is  a  far 
wiser  approach  to  offer  the  private  sec- 
tor an  inducement,  such  as  the  com- 
mittee's propbsal.  In  return  for  an  amor- 
tization schedule  that  would  cost  the 
Treasury  $15  million  In  1970,  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  Install  equipment  to  give 
every  American  a  cleaner,  healthier,  and 
better  environment  in  which  to  live. 

According  to  the  Cost  of  Clean  Wa- 
ter, a  study  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  private  Industry  faces  a  cost 
of  as  much  as  $2.6  billion  to  pay  for 
the  backlog  of  water  pollution  control 
facilities  in  the  period  from  now  through 
1973.  According  to  estimates  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  contained  in  the 
study,  the  Cost  of  Clean  Air,  Industry 
faces  another  3.2  billion  dollar  bill  for 
the  control  of  particulate  matter  and 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  into  the  air  we 
breathe.  This  cost  from  next  year 
through  1974  may  underestimate  in  part 
the  full  needs,  for  it  was  partially  based 
on  information  for  only  85  metropolitan 
areas  and  selected  industries. 

This  expense  will  produce  no  private 
profit.  Rather,  it  will  produce  a  public 


benefit  for  each  and  every  American.  It 
will  clean  the  air  across  this  Nation.  It 
will  improve  the  quality  of  life  across 
this  Nation.  It  will  enhance  the  environ- 
ment in  each  of  the  50  States  of  oiu-  Na- 
tion. Rather  than  providing  any  private 
loophole,  this  provision  of  the  tax  bill 
creates  an  incentive  that  will  result  In  a 
great  public  benefit. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  remains 
for  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  oppose  that 
portion  of  the  Gore  amendment  which 
has  to  do  with  the  amortization  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  in  the  case  of  both 
air  and  water. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  I  have  been 
concerned,  as  have  all  my  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee,  including  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGs),  with  the  problem  of  stimulat- 
ing the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
facilities  in  the  public  sector. 

This  year,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender),  Congress  has  approved 
the  appropriation  of  $800  million  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  is  consistent  with  the  rising 
surge  of  interest  and  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  America  that  we 
deal  effectively  with  the  pollution  threat 
to  our  air  and  water. 

Although  in  the  subcommittee  we  do 
not  have  Jiuisdiction  over  tax  legisla- 
tion, the  subcommittee — going  back  to 
1966  In  the  report  on  the  1966  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act — has  advocated 
tax  Incentives  to  mount  an  industrial  ef- 
fort comparable  to  the  public  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  a  statement  from  that  com- 
mittee report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  number  ot  witnesses  testified  on  the  need 
for  tax  Incentives  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  noneccmomlc  pollution  control  facil- 
ities. This  Is  not  a  matter  over  which  the 
Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion but  It  affects  the  overall  effort  to  meet 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement  needs. 
This  committee  strongly  recommends  that 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees 
give  consideration  to  tax  relief  proposals  for 
Industrial  pollution  control  activities. 

Fear  the  most  part,  pollution  control  doea 
not  provide  a  return  on  an  Investment  to  an 
Industry.  Installation  of  pollution  control  de- 
vices Is  costly  and,  In  many  cases,  nonremu- 
neratlve.  The  billion  dollars  of  capital  invest- 
ment which  wlU  have  to  be  made  by  the  In- 
dustrial sector  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
society  will  place  a  substantial  burden  on 
corporate  resources,  and  ulUmately  on  the 
general  pubUc. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  regard  to  this  matter  on 
July  29, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JtTLT  29.  1969. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mm.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  your 
request  for  comments  and  recommendations 
on  pending  legislation  which  would  extend 
the  Income  tax  surcharge,  I  would  like  to 
propose  changes  to  Sec.  168  which  provides 
rapid  amortization  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  investment. 

This  section  has  two  major  faults.  First, 
the  section  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  or  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Second,  the 
requirement  for  the  development  of  mini- 
mum performance  standards  is  inconsistent 
with  existing  policy  and  would  delay  en- 
vironmental improvement  programs  for  sev- 
eral years. 

As  you  know.  Federal  pollution  control 
legislation  has  recognized  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ment to  control  pollution.  Federal  responsi- 
bility is  primarily  directed  to  reviewing  state 
standards  to  assure  consistency  with  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  enhancement  of  air  and 
water  quality.  Federal  authority  Is  provided 
for  in  those  cases  where  the  states  have  failed 
to  carry  out  their  responsibility  to  set  or 
enforce  standards. 

Also,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  these 
laws  have  been  In  effect  for  several  years,  the 
Water  QuaUty  Act  since  1965  and  the  Air 
Quality  Act  since  1967.  The  procedures  set 
forth  by  these  acts  are  now  being  imple- 
mented by  the  States. 

Any  requirement  for  minimum  perform- 
ance standards  would  seriously  delay  effec- 
tive Implementation  of  these  laws  during  the 
development  of  such  minimum  standards. 
Furthermore,  because  the  regional  approach 
is  an  integral  part  of  effective  air  and  water 
quality  programs,  minimum  national  stand- 
ards would  not  be  relevant  to  the  specific 
problems  of  any  given  region. 

Finally,  minimum  performance  standards 
as  defined  in  H.R.  12290  would  be  tantamount 
to  national  emission  standards,  a  concept 
carefully  evaluated  and  rejected  in  favor  of 
the  regional  approach  to  air  quality  in  1967. 
I  have  developed  an  amendment  to  Section 
168  which  I  believe  assures  consistency  with 
the  Federal  pollution  law  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  usefulness  of  special  tax  incentives 
for  pollution  control  Investment. 
My  amendment  would: 

1.  Require  certification  from  the  state  as  to 
conformity  with  plans  for  implementation  of 
air  or  water  quality  standards; 

2.  Provide  Federal  review  of  state  certifica- 
tion to  assure  consistency  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or 
the  Clean  Air  Act; 

3.  Eliminate  the  requirement  for  minimum 
performance  standards; 

4.  Provide  for  annual  state  review,  during 
the  period  of  accelerated  depreciation,  to  as- 
sure that  facilities  operate  In  the  manner  for 
which  they  were  certified;  and, 

5.  Disallow  use  of  the  tax  deduction  to  the 
extent  that  such  facilities  produce  Income. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  members  of  your  Com- 
mittee will  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
amendment. 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senator,  Chairman,  Sul>commit- 
tee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 


Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  no  man 
in  this  country  has  done  more  in  the 
field  of  controlling  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion than  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  would  agree  that  we  will  never 
solve  the  problem  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion unless  we  have  the  cooperation  of 
private  industry. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
one  of  the  great  problems  we  have  is  the 
problem  of  costly  installations  and  anti- 
quated plants  for  air  and  water  pollution 
devices? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  What  it  often  means 
is  that  an  old  company,  which  might  be 
required  to  pay  large  sums  for  air  and 
water  devices,  might  determine  that  it  Is 
cheaper  to  go  out  of  business  rather  than 
to  undertake  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
old  plants  in  the  industrial  sections  of 
our  Nation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  through  the  landmark  work  of  the 
Senator,  the  Congress  this  year  has  com- 
mitted itself  for  an  expenditure  of  $800 
million  in  the  entire  field  of  water  pollu- 
tion alone.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy 
if  we  do  not  have  an  overall  program  that 
involves  private  industry,  our  public 
commitment  will  not  achieve  the  result 
we  seek.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Under  the  Air  and  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Act  we  imdertook  to  apply  standards 
of  quality  in  the  cities  which  have  air 
pollution  problems,  and  all  streams 
which  have  water  pollution  problems, 
and  there  are  many  of  them.  To  apply 
those  standards  we  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  industry. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  may  be 
interested  in  the  fact  that  the  act  is  so 
written  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  the  amortization  deduction  is  avail- 
able only  when  the  facility  is  certified  by 
the  State  and  Federal  agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  So  v/e  tie  up  certifica- 
tion with  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  These  are  not  profit- 
making  facilities.  The  language  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  Is  part  of  the  lan- 
guage I  recommended  to  the  commit- 
tee to  avoid  the  possibility  that  these  fa- 
cilities would  be  :irofitmaking  facilities. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  are  facili- 
ties that  deal  wholly  with  control  and 
regulation  of  pollution;  no  profit  would 
be  made  from  them,  but  there  is  still  an 
investment  to  be  made  by  the  industry. 

This  tax  relief  is  only  a  stim'ilation  to 
industry  to  make  the  investments  called 
for  by  air  and  water  quality  standards. 

Mr.    RIBICOFF.    In    ;-ddition,    these 

amortization  tax  writeoffs  are  available 

only  to  old  plants  and  not  to  new  plants. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  each 
day  it  is  becoming  more  evident  that  man 
is  destroying  his  environment.  Each 
year,  he  pumps  millions  of  tons  of  waste 
into  the  sky  and  dumps  huge  amounts  of 
sewage  and  contaminants  into  streams 
and  rivers. 

Only  the  foolish  can  expect  nature  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  absorb  this  pollu- 
tion. 

In  the  last  5  years.  Congress  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  national  effort 
against  this  problem  by  adopting  com- 
prehensive air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation.  And  just  a  few  short 
weeks  ago,  the  Senate  voted  $1  billion  to 
help  our  Nation's  municipalities  con- 
struct waste  treatment  plants. 

But,  by  themselves,  these  efforts  will 
not  be  enough. 

To  launch  a  truly  comprehensive  as- 
sault against  air  and  water  pollution, 
private  industry,  which  is  a  major  source 
of  this  waste,  must  be  encouraged  to  pur- 
chase and  utilize  the  best  pollution 
abatement  equipment  available. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
industry  $32  billion  to  control  water  pol- 
lution by  the  year  2000. 

Private  industry  and  mimicipallties 
will  pollute  two-thirds  of  our  streams, 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  pre- 
dicts. 

Forty  percent  of  the  contaminants  in 
our  atmosphere  come  from  industry  and 
utilities. 

The  bill  before  us  now,  will  greatly  en- 
courage private  industry's  purchase  of 
equipment  to  end  this  destruction  of  our 
environment  by  allowing  it  to  amortize 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  over  a  period 
of  5  years  rather  than  over  the  period  of 
the  equipment's  useful  life. 
We  must  be  realistic. 
Pollution  abatement  equipment  is 
costly. 

Pollution  abatement  equipment  does 
not  add  to  a  company's  profits. 

Unless  industry  is  encouraged  by  the 
enactment  of  a  tax  Incentive,  real  prog- 
ress in  ending  industrial  pollution  will 
take  much  longer  than  this  Nation  can 
afford. 

By  asking  the  public  to  bear  a  small 
sTiare  of  the  cost  of  abating  industrial 
pollution,  we  will  bring  clean  air  and 
clean  water  much  sooner  to  our  Nation. 
The  committee's  bill  is  very  tightly 
drafted  to  encoiuage  cooperation  by  in- 
dustry without  creating  a  loophole. 
I  support  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  use  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  bill  before  the  Senate  we 
have  reduced  the  rate  at  which  every 
taxpayer  can  depreciate  his  property  for 
tax  purposes,  and  that  includes  farm 
buildings  and  property  used  by  small 
businesses.  This  was  done  by  denying  the 
use  of  the  200-percent  declining  balance 
method  for  all  nonresidential  property. 
Thus,  taxpayers  will  only  be  able  to  de- 
preciate the  property  under  the  150-per- 
cent declining  balance  method. 

That  Is  true  with  respect  to  all  groups 
of  American  taxpayers  except  these  three 
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groups  mentioned  here  which  had  lobbies 
strong  enough  to  get  special  considera- 
tion. I  recognize  a  good  argument  can  be 
made  on  any  one  of  these  proposals,  but 
I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  singled 
out  and  allowed  to  depreciate  their  prop- 
erty in  5  years  when  we  are  making  it 
more  difficult  for  other  taxpayers  in 
America. 

SPECIAL    AMORTIZATION    PROVISIONS 

The  committee  bill  adds  three  new 
special  incentive  provisions  to  the  tax 
law.  These  special  provisions  allow  a  5- 
year  writeoff :  for  low-cost  rental  housing 
rehabilitation  expenditures,  for  pollution 
control  equipment,  and  for  railroad  roll- 
ing stock.  In  1970  these  special  incentive 
provisions  would  cost  the  Government 
$155  million.  This  cost  would  eventually 
rise  to  $555  million  a  year. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  an 
expenditure  of  $800  million  to  subsidize 
the  correction  of  the  pollution  problem. 
The  special  rehabilitation  expenditure 
provision  in  the  bill  allows  5-year  amor- 
tization of  costs  incurred  in  rehabilitat- 
ing buildings  for  low  cost  rental  hous- 
ing—for up  to  $15,000  of  costs  per  dwell- 
ing unit.  This  provision  applies  to  ex- 
penditures before  1975. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  this 
bill,  in  addition  to  this  provision,  under 
certain  conditions  we  have  also  allowed 
these  persons  to  defer  the  capital  gains 
treatment  which  would  arise  when  they 
sell  the  housing.  They  could  not  only 
depreciate  the  property  in  5  years,  but 
they  could  sell  it  and  reinvest  in  other 
similar  property  and  pay  no  capital  gains 
tax. 

This  would  open  a  major  loophole 
which  will  not  benefit  those  tenants 
using  this  low  cost  housing.  It  is  a  land- 
lords' amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  apply  to  indi- 
vidually owned  homes  or  only  to  rental 
housing? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  Only 
to  rental  housing. 

The  special  pollution  control  provision 
allows  5-year  amortization  of  the  costs 
of  pollution  control  facilities  added  to 
existing  plants.  The  amount  amortlzable 
is  limited  to  the  part  of  the  facility's 
cost  which  is  proportionate  to  the  first 
15  years  of  its  useful  life.  A  facility  must 
be  certified  by  the  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  authorities  to  be  eligible  for  this 
special  amortization.  This  provision  ap- 
plies to  facilities  placed  in  service  before 
1975. 

The  special  railroad  provision  allows 
5-year  amortization  for  new  railroad 
rolling  stock — including  locomotives — 
placed  in  service  after  1969.  The  amor- 
tization is  available  either  where  the  roll- 
ing stock  is  owned  by  a  railroad  or  where 
It  is  owned  by  a  person  who  leases  it  to 
a  railroad — 4-year  amortization  is  al- 
lowed for  rolling  stock  placed  in  service 
during  1969.  If  otherwise  avaUable,  the 
investment  credit  also  may  be  claimed  on 
rolling  stock  subject  to  this  fast  amorti- 
zation. Effective  after  1972  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  determine  which 


classes  of  rolling  stock  are  no  longer  In 
short  supply,  and  these  classes  will  then 
cease  to  be  eligible  for  the  fast  amortiza- 
tion. This  provision  applies  to  rolling 
stock  placed  in  service  before  1975. 

The  railroad  package  included  in  the 
bill  also  allows  the  cost  of  railroad  grad- 
ings  and  tunnel  bores,  which  at  present 
may  not  be  written  off,  to  be  amortized 
over  a  50-year  period.  In  addition  the 
package  allows  railroads  to  write  off  roll- 
ing stock  repair  costs  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  rolling  stock's  original  cost  each 
year. 

These  special  incentives  included  in 
the  bill  are  an  unwarranted  and  inap- 
propriate use  of  the  tax  laws.  There  has 
been  no  adequate  showing  that  these 
special  incentives  will,  in  fact,  help  to 
achieve  their  respective  goals.  More  than 
likely  these  special  incentives  will  only 
serve  to  provide  imdue  tax  benefits  to  a 
small  niunber  of  taxpayers  in  the  even- 
tual large  amoimt  of  $555  million  a  year. 
Mr.  GORE.   Mr.   President,  will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  col- 
loquy just  engaged  in  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  and  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  RIBICOFF),  both  of  them  made 
commendable  statements  about  the  need 
for  pollution  control,  but  nothing  that 
either  one  of  them  said  had  any  bearing 
on  the  syndicate  loophole.  The  same 
example  I  pointed  out  in  the  Record  with 
respect  to  sjoidicate  Investment  in  a  rail- 
road locomotive  would  apply  to  an  in- 
vestment in  machinery  for  pollution  con- 
trol. The  Senator  said  they  make  no 
profit  out  of  this.  Of  course  not.  But  the 
syndicate  will  buy  it  imder  this  loophole. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  see  why  we  should  make 
the  depreciation  rate  so  much  more  lib- 
eral for  these  groups  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  restricting  the  depreciation 
rates  allowed  to  all  other  American  tax- 
payers, whether  it  be  depreciation  on  a 
farm  in  Vermont  or  a  poultry  farm  in 
some  other  State. 

I  have  always  felt  we  should  allow 
more  rapid  depreciation  rates  for  all 
buildings  and  equipment,  but  depletion 
rates  should  apply  to  all  taxpayers,  not 
just  to  a  few  select  groups. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  no 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected.  There  may  be 
some  merit  to  some  parts  of  the  Gore 
amendment  but  there  are  other  parts 
that  are  totally  without  merit.  For  ex- 
ample, the  House  of  Representatives  sent 
us  a  provision  that  would  cost  the  Treas- 
ury $400  million  by  allowing  a  5-year 
writeoff  on  pollution-control  devices.  The 
Senate  committee  reduced  that  to  a  pro- 
vision which  would  cost  less  than  one- 
third  that  much — only  $120  million  s 
year.  The  Senate  committee  would  pro- 


vide a  5 -year  amortization  between  now 
and  1974  for  pollution-control  devices 
which  are  installed,  not  on  the  new 
plants  that  will  be  built — they  get  no 
advantage — ^but  on  existing  plants. 

As  far  as  people  who  own  and  operate 
plants  are  concerned,  the  requirement 
to  install  pollution  control  equipment  is 
nothing  more  than  a  burden  imposed 
upon  them  by  Government.  They  do  not 
want  pollution-control  devices.  We  are 
making  them  install  this  equipment 
imder  State  and  Federal  law,  and  we 
now  are  allowing  them  5  years  to  write 
it  off.  The  equipment  does  not  improve 
the  or>eration  of  the  plant. 

It  is  an  added  cost  to  them  which  they 
do  not  want. 

We  are  imposing  the  burden  on  them. 
So  we  are  easing  that  burden  by  giving 
them  5  years  to  write  off  the  costs  of 
installing  them  in  existing  plants. 

With  regard  to  the  second  item,  which 
would  cost  more  than  the  other  two  put 
together,  the  $15,000  allowance  Is  for 
rehabilitation  of  housing  units  in  slum 
areas.  It  would  allow  no  more  than 
$15,000  per  imit  for  rehabilitation  of 
housing  in  slum  areas.  TTiat  provision 
was  asked  for  by  Secretary  Romney  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  It  initially  was  a^eed  to 
by  the  House,  and  then  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  is  an 
incentive  of  $330  million  to  provide  poor 
people  with  better  housing. 

What  on  earth  Is  wrong  with  that?  I 
have  not  }'et  heard  the  first  argximent 
developed.  If  we  want  people  living  in 
slums  in  Washington,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, or  elsewhere,  to  have  better 
housing,  cleaner  housing,  fewer  rats,  and 
more  sanitation,  then  vote  against  the 
Gore  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  c<Hne  back  and 
offer  his  railroad  amendment  again,  he 
can,  but  I  submit  that  we  need  more  new 
railroad  rolling  stock.  The  Treasury  has 
recommended  it.  I  think  it  should  be 
agreed  to. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  extended 
by  4  minutes,  with  2  minutes  to  a  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last 
week.  It  has  been  rolling  stock.  Now  it 
is  pollution  we  hear  about.  No  one  de- 
fends the  change  of  words.  On  page  443 
of  the  bill  It  changes  the  House  require- 
ment from  "owned"  to  "used."  This  opens 
up  the  syndicate  loophole.  And  It  is  a 
big  one. 

Let  me  read  what  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts on  pollution  recommended.  The 
committee  was  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Treas- 
ury Department.  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Water  Resources  Council,  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Department  of  C<xnmerce 
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Department  of  HEW,  and  the  Resources 
of  the  Future  Committee. 

What  do  they  say? 

In  summary,  clearly  tax  writeoffs  are  not 
needed  nor  are  they  a  desirable  form  of  offer- 
ing further  assistance  to  industries. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  profit-mak- 
ing undertaking  except  for  the  syndi- 
cates. That  is  what  the  provision  in  the 
committee  bill  makes  possible. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  report  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  was  made  by  the  same 
representatives  from  the  last  adminis- 
tration who  opposed  a  continuing  grant 
program  for  waste  treatment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor quoted  from  a  report  that  considered 
the  proposal  relating  to  new  plants  as 
well  SIS  existing  plants.  It  was  partly  be- 
cause of  that  logic  that  the  committee 
said  it  would  not  allow  a  rapid  tax  write- 
off, or  any  tax  advantage,  for  pollution 
control  equipment  in  new  plants.  The 
people  who  build  new  plants  will  have  to 
do  it  themselves  by  designing  pollution 
control  equipment  and  processes  into 
their  new  plants,  and  they  will  receive 
no  special  tax  advantage.  In  doing  so, 
we  save  $280  million  out  of  $400  million. 
The  $120  million  we  retained  applies  to 
any  situation  where  someone  is  required 
to  add  to  an  existing  plant  pollution  con- 
trol devices  which  are  of  no  productive 
advantage  to  them  whatever.  These  are 
costs  which  we  will  let  them  write  off 
over  5  years. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee read  something  to  the  effect  that 
writeoffs  would  be  no  Incentive.  I  hope 
he  does  not  mean  by  that  that  the  base 
would  not  be  entitled  to  regular  depreci- 
ation or  to  a  double  declining  balance  de- 
preciation for  that  is  another  form  of 
writeoff.  The  quick  amortization  is  an- 
other form  of  writeoff.  Thus,  I  do  not  see 
that  that  is  responsive  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
concerning  the  Gore  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secbetary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Caw.  T.  CtrRTis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's views  with  respect  to  Amendment 
No.  389,  introduced  by  Senator  Gore.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  provisions  for  5-year  amortiza- 
tion for  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  of  low-In- 
come housing,  railroad  rolling  stock  and  pol- 
lution control  facilities. 

The  Treasury  Department  opposes  the 
amendment. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  will  encourage 
the  rehabilitation  of  low-Income  rental  hous- 
ing units  which  is  needed  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  all  our  citizens. 
The  provision  for  amortization  of  railroad 
rolling  stock  will  alleviate  the  critical  short- 
age of  railroad  cars  and  has  been  provided 
In  lieu  of  any  exception  to  the  Investment 


credit.  While  we  have  been  concerned  about 
the  amortization  of  pollution  control  facili- 
ties, we  believe  that  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  has  been  sufBclently  narrowed 
to  prevent  abuse. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  three  of 
these  provisions  expire  on  January  1,  197S, 
thereby  giving  assurances  that  they  will  not 
be  continued  unless  they  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Walker. 

Acting  Secretary. 

CONGRESS   SHOULD    NOT    WEAKEN   THE    PROGRAM 
FOR   POLLUTION   CONTROL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
policy  of  air  and  water  pollution  control 
that  the  language  of  section  704  of  H.R. 
43270,  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, be  retained.  The  Investment 
credit  with  respect  to  pollution  facilities 
is  essential  If  we  are  to  maintain  and 
advance  our  efforts  to  protect  our  air  and 
water  environment  from  pollution. 

Massive  private  Investment  In  indus- 
trial air  and  water  quality  control  de- 
vices are  needed  to  Insure  that  our 
production  processes  do  not  destroy  the 
environment  in  which  we  live.  Two  recent 
reports,  "The  Cost  of  Clean  Water,"  Sen- 
ate Document  90-65,  presented  to  the 
Senate  January  10,  1968,  and  "The  Cost 
of  Clean  Air,"  Senate  Document  91-40, 
June  1969,  describe  in  detail  the  magni- 
tude of  the  private  Investment  required. 

The  clean  water  report  Indicates  that 
the  cash  outlays  needed  to  meet  indus- 
trial WEiste  treatment  requirements  for 
fiscal  years  1969  through  1973  are  be- 
tween $2.6  and  $4.6  billion.  The  cleiui 
air  report  estimates  the  cost  of  control 
of  just  particulate  emissions  and  sulfur 
oxides  at  between  $266  and  $500  million 
for  fiscal  years  1971  through  1974. 

Until  a  better  method  of  stimulating 
needed  private  Investment  and  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  private  industry  In 
reaching  this  Important  public  goal  is 
achieved,  the  Investment  credit  repre- 
sents the  best-known  technique.  The  rev- 
enue loss  entailed  in  this  approach  will 
be  offset  many  times  by  the  reduction  In 
other  public  Investments  to  counteract 
environmental  degradation.  Next  year, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  will  look 
into  other  ways  and  means  of  effectively 
accomplishing  the  result  we  seek.  In  the 
meantime,  the  provisions  of  section  707 
of  the  bin  offer  the  best  hope  for  insuring 
the  full  participation  of  the  Industrial 
community  In  our  earnest  efforts  for  a 
better,  cleaner  air  and  water  environ- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  role. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 


tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  would  each  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  CSoldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  woiild  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  3, 
nays  92,  as  follows: 


|No.  194Leg. 

YEAS— 3 

Aiken 

Gore 

NATS— 92 

WlUiams,  Del. 

Allen 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Allott 

OrlfBn 

MuRkle 

Baker 

Gumey 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bellmen 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Bartke 

PeU 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Holland 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Rlbicofl 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Russell 

Case 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Church 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Smith,  ni. 

Cranston 

Long 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Dominick 

Mc<3arthy 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McGee 

Tower 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Tydings 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

MiUer 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrtght 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Ooodell 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Anderson 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Mimdt 

So  Mr.  Gore's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bUl  (H.R.  15090) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  13767)  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  Fort  Don- 
elson  National  Battlefield  In  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  ( Mr.  Hughes)  . 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15090)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 


and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    364 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment  (No.  364, 
as  modified)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  148,  strike  out  lines  23  through  25 
and  in  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following: 

"(A)  by  striking  subsection  (g)  and  by 
redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(g),  and" 

On  page  149,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

"(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:" 

On  page  153,  strike  out  lines  15  through 
26,  and  on  page  154,  strike  out  lines  1  through 
16.  and  In  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

"(C)  Incentive    cHARrrABLE    deduction. 

The  limitations  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (D)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1970.  who  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  (1)  of  this  subparagraph  and 
who  makes  the  election  in  (li)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(i)  ELiGiBiLrrY. — In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  the  incentive  charitable  deduction.  In 
the  taxable  year  and  in  eight  of  the  ten 
preceding  taxable  years,  either: 

"(a)  in  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1970,  the  amount  of  his 
charitable  contributions  to  charities  de- 
scribed in  section  170(b)(1)(A),  plus  the 
amount  of  income  tax  (determined  without 
regard  to  chapter  2,  relating  to  tax  on  self- 
employment)  paid  during  such  year  in  re- 
spect of  such  year  or  preceding  years,  ex- 
ceeds 90  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
income  for  such  year,  and  the  amount  of 
Ws  charitable  contributions  to  charities  de- 
scribed in  section  170(b)(1)(A)  exceeds  60 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income  for 
such  year.  For  purposes  of  this  provision  the 
amount  of  charitable  contributions  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1963,  shall  be  determined  without  the  appll- 
cauon  of  section  170(d)(1),  and  taxable  in- 
come shall  be  computed  without  regard  to: 
"(1)  this  section, 

"(11)  section  151  (allowance  of  deductions 
ior  personal  exemptions) ,  and 

"(ill)  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section  172. 
in  lieu  of  the  amount  of  income  tax  paid 
(Juring  any  such  year,  there  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  year  the  amount  of  income 
'-**  P*W  In  respect  to  such  year,  provided 
that  any  amount  so  included  in  the  year  in 
respect  of  which  payment  was  made  shall 
not  be  included  in  any  other  year;  or 


"(b)  in  a  tax  year  beginning  liefore  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  the  taxpayer  satisfied  the  qual- 
ifications of  section  170(b)  (1)  (C)  and  170(g) 
as  in  effect  for  such  tax  year. 

"(11)  Ei.BcnoN. — ^For  taxable  years  begin- 
ning on  and  after  January  1,  1970,  a  taxpayer 
who  satisfies  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
(1)  above  may  elect  (at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
by  regulations  prescribes)  to  have  section 
170(b)  (1)  (C)  be  applicable  to  him.  As  a  con- 
dition to  such  election  the  taxpayer  shall 
agree : 

"(a)  that  if  his  taxable  Income,  computed 
with  regard  to  this  section,  is  less  than  20 
percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  Income,  his  tax- 
able Income  shall  be  20  percent  of  his  ad- 
Justed  gross  income. 

"(b)  that  no  amount  of  charitable  contri- 
butions made  in  the  taxable  year  or  any  prior 
taxable  year  may  be  treated  under  section 
170(d)(1)  as  having  been  made  in  the  tax- 
able year  or  in  any  succeeding  taxable  year, 
and 

"(c)  that  he  shall  file  annual  information 
returns  with  respect  to  each  taxable  year 
referred  to  in  section  170(b)  (1)  (C)  (1)  (a)  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  specifying  the  dates, 
amoimts,  and  recipients  of  each  contribution 
and  the  nature  of  the  property  contributed, 
which  reports  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  pin-suant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

(4)  On  page  169.  strike  out  lines  4  through 
24  and  on  page  170  strike  out  lines  1 
through  6. 

(5)  On  page  170,  strike  out  lines  8  through 
13  and  redesignate  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  as  (A)  and  (B). respectively. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  number  of  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No.  364. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  364,  with  modifications. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  its  nature? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  hope  to  explain  it, 
after  the  agreement  on  time  limitation 
is  reached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
Information  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  the  floor.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  temporarily  withdraw 
that  request,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, does  he  request  that  his  amend- 
ment be  considered  en  bloc?  Technically, 
It  is  a  series  of  amendments. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  well  taken. 
The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  debate  on 
the  amendment  be  limited  to  40  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  ther« 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  provi- 
sion to  the  bill  before  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide, not  for  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tions, but  for  charitable  deductions  In 
excess  of  what  the  Senate  bill  now  pro- 
vides. 

Under  existing  law.  charitable  contri- 
butions deductions  for  individuals  are 
limited  generally  to  30  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  permits  the  taxpaye*- 
an  unlimited  charitable  deduction  if  ht 
8  of  the  preceding  10  taxable  years,  the 
total  of  the  taxpayer's  charitable  con- 
tributions plus  the  Income  taxes  he  has 
paid  exceed  90  percent  of  his  taxable 
Income. 

The  committee  bill  proposes  to  reduce 
the  amount  that  anyone  can  deduct  as 
charitable  contributions  to  50  percent  of 
his  taxable  income,  this  to  take  place 
over  a  5 -year  period. 

As  the  law  has  worked  out,  a  few  high 
Income  taxpayers  using  this  provision 
have  wound  up  paying  little  or  no  income 
tax  at  all,  since  they  have  contributed 
virtually  all  of  their  taxable  Income,  or 
the  equivalent  of  their  taxable  Income, 
to  charity.  Both  H.R.  13270  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  version  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  complete  repeal  of  the  unlimited 
charitable  contributions  deductions  pro- 
vision, to  be  phased  out  over  a  5-year 
period.  By  that  time  such  taxpayers 
would  be  permitted  to  deduct  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross 
income  for  charitable  purposes. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  retain  a 
modified  version  of  the  old  provision. 
What  is  involved  is  that  which  is  basic 
to  the  allowance  of  charitable  deductions 
generally:  the  recognition  and  encour- 
agement, and  the  incentive  that  we  give 
in  the  tax  law,  to  unusually  large  con- 
tributors to  charity.  It  Is  in  keeping  with 
the  tradition  of  philanthropy  in  this 
Nation. 

Under  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered,  charitable  taxpayers  who  give 
up  to  80  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross 
Incomes  to  charity  in  8  out  of  10  years 
would  be  given  some  special  considera- 
tion. If  taxpayers  choose  to  use  this  pro- 
vision, they  would  be  required  to  pay  in- 
come tax  on  at  least  20  percent  of  their 
adjusted  gross  income,  and  reduce  it, 
thereby,  from  a  100-percent  exemption  to 
80  percent,  with  taxes  having  to  be  paid 
on  the  remaining  20  percent. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  tighten  the  pro- 
vision, the  combined  total  of  charitable 
contributions  and  income  taxes  would 
still  have  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the  tax- 
able income  of  the  individusd  who  took 
advantages  of  this  provision.  The  amend- 
ment also  requires  that  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  gross  Income  be 
contributed  to  public  charities,  aa  de- 
scribed in  section  170(b)(1)(A),  which 
tends  to  guarantee  that  the  majority  of 
such  contributions  will  be  used  for  Im- 
mediately public  purposes. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  question  of  principle 
involved,  since  the  principle  la  exactly 
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that  which  is  involved  in  allowing  the 
potential  50  percent  charitable  deduc- 
tion for  all  taxpayers.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  amount  which  a  taxpayer 
might  be  permitted  to  contribute;  and 
his  eligibility  depends  upon  his  con- 
tributing in  8  years  out  of  10  the  equiv- 
alent of  90  percent  of  his  taxable  income 
to  charity,  or  to  paying  it  in  taxes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  first  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Senator  has  offered  an 
amendment  that  is  of  great  constructive 
value.  I  believe  with  the  Senator  that  we 
should  encourage  charitable  giving,  to 
allow  for  the  diversity  and  creativity  in 
our  society  that  is  brought  about  by  use 
of  such  funds  in  the  way  that  they  would 
be  used  when  given  in  accordance  with 
the  amendment  the  Senator  has  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
this  is  not  quite  similar  to  an  amendment 
that  was  offered  by  the  administration  to 
the  tax  reform  bill  earlier  this  year? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  substantially.  It 
contains  principles  almost  identical  to 
those  offered  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  administration 
offered  an  amendment,  though,  that  was 
quite  similar,  except  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  administration  proposal  was 
more  restrictive.  And  the  Senator's 
amendment  calls  for  annual  reports  on 
contributions.  It  also  provides  that  60 
percent  of  the  amount  given  must  be 
given  to  public  charities,  not  to  private 
foundations,  thus  causing  the  broadest 
possible  use  in  the  general  public  inter- 
est eund  not  for  use  by  private  founda- 
tions that  might  not  be  to  that  degree  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  100  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income,  20  percent  would  be  taxable 
xmder  the  amendment.  At  least  60  per- 
cent would  have  to  go — although  we 
might  have  the  whole  80  percent  go — to 
public  charity,  public  foundations,  and  at 
most  only  20  percent  could  go  to  private 
foimdations. 

This  involves  roughly  100  substantial 
taxpayers.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
the  easiest  ones  to  supervise  and  watch, 
because  they  give  large  amoimts  and 
generally  give  to  one  or  two  foundations 
or  charities,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  to 
a  particular  school  or  charity  that  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tributions from  one  large  contributor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  McCarthy  amendment  prevails. 


When  someone  gives  to  an  orphanage, 
that  is  no';  a  tax  dodge.  That  is  not  a 
tax  shelter. 

When  someone  gives  income  to  arrest 
cancer,  that  is  not  a  tax  dodge.  That  is 
something  that  is  done  in  the  public 
interest. 

When  someone  gives  to  spread  their 
religious  faith  throughout  the  world, 
that  is  not  a  tax  dodge.  That  is  some- 
thing that  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
humanity. 

It  has  been  the  law  for  some  time  that 
if  an  individual  gave  all  of  his  income 
to  charity,  if  his  giving  plus  his  taxes 
equals  90  percent  of  his  income  for  8  out 
of  10  years,  he  can  have  an  unlimited 
tax  deduction. 

The  pending  bill  repeals  that  provision. 
I  oppose  that  repeal.  The  McCarthy 
amendment  would  restore  it  in  part.  It 
would  provide  that  an  individual  can  give 
up  80  percent,  if  20  percent  of  his  income 
is  subject  to  tax. 

What  is  wrong  with  giving?  What  is 
wrong  with  giving  all  of  one's  income  to 
charity. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  widow's  mite 
who  gave  all  that  she  had  and  will  be 
told  as  long  as  civilization  stands. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  tax  law 
that  encourages  people  to  give  all  of 
their  income  to  charity.  There  are  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  discourage 
charity.  There  is  the  repeal  of  the  unlim- 
ited deduction.  There  are  changes  with 
respect,  in  certain  instances,  to  the  giv- 
ing of  appreciated  property.  However, 
there  is  something  else. 

I  refer  to  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction. I  have  in  my  flies  a  letter  from 
a  lady  who  worked  in  Washington.  Her 
salary  was  $6,000  a  year.  She  gave  $600 
to  charity  and  religious  purposes.  Her 
coworker  also  received  $6,000  a  year  and 
gave  a  total  of  $15  to  religious  and  char- 
itable causes.  Under  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  both  were  treated  alike  for 
tax  purposes. 

The  minimum  standard  deduction 
seems  to  be  a  provision  we  will  have  to 
live  with.  However,  there  are  so  many 
sections  of  the  bill  that  constitute  an 
outright  attack  upon  charity  that  we 
must  enact  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
Large  givers  are  needed  by  our  most 
valued  institutions. 

How  does  one  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
McCarthy  amendment?  He  has  to  have 
given  his  income  away  to  the  extent  that 
it  amounts  to  90  percent  of  his  income 
and  taxes  for  8  out  of  10  years. 

Someone  must  be  very  much  interested 
in  good  causes,  or  they  would  not  qualify. 
To  receive  this  privilege  one  has  to 
give  thousands  of  dollars  away  for  which 
he  receives  no  tax  deduction.  However, 
after  one  earns  that  right — this  bill 
would  take  it  away  from  them.  The  Mc- 
Carthy amendment  would  restore  80  per- 
cent of  it. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  a  gift  to  a 
genuine  charity  is  not  a  tax  dodger.  A  gift 
to  charity  lessens  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment and  does  not  increase  it. 

There  is  not  a  good  cause  supported 
out  of  the  generosity  of  people's  hearts 
that,  if  it  were  to  fail,  would  not  add 
more  to  the  expense  of  government, 
locr.'ly,  statewide,  and  nationally. 
Mr.  President.  I  beg  that  we  enact  the 


pending  amendment  and  once  again  say 
to  a  taxpayer,  "If  you  genuinely  and 
truly  give  your  income  away,  it  will  not 
be  taxed." 

There  are  those  who  say,  "Well,  a  per- 
son should  pay  some  tax." 

The  McCarthy  amendment  meets  that 
test,  because  instead  of  giving  an  un- 
limited deduction,  they  would  have  to 
pay  a  tax  of  20  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

The  ^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
with  respect  to  this  amendment.  We  had 
a  different  point  of  view  on  another 
amendment  a  few  days  ago.  However,  on 
this  occasion  we  see  eye  to  eye. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  a  loop- 
hole. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  we 
are  talking  about  making  certain  that 
we  do  not  actually  strangle  philanthropy 
and  the  institutions  that  depend  upon 
philanthropy  in  this  country. 

I  think  we  should  be  very  sensitive  to 
any  portion  of  the  bill  that  strikes  a  blow 
at  the  essence  of  what  American  philan- 
thropy has  done  in  this  country  for  the 
institutions  which  depend  heavily  upon 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  my  support  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  very  important  amend- 
ment which  I  feel  is  essential  not  only 
for  individuals  who  have  contributed  so 
heavily  throughout  the  years  to  support 
private  philanthropy  through  their  own 
effort"-  time,  and  energy,  and  also 
through  their  great  resources.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
matter  of  public  policy  to  encourage  and 
not  discoiu-age  them  from  doing  it  so 
long  as  they  are  paying  a  fair  and  pro- 
portionate share  of  their  income  as  pro- 
vided in  this  amendment  toward  the 
support  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  Government  cannot  it- 
self solve  the  myriad  of  social  ills  that 
face  our  society  today.  Assistance  from 
the  private  sector  is  vital  financially. 
Each  year,  close  to  $20  billion  is  funded 
through  charitable  contributions  to  ed- 
ucation, health,  cultural,  and  other  im- 
portant interests.  Private  giving  is  even 
more  essential  from  the  standpoint  of 
providing  a  diverse  innovative  approach 
to  meeting  our  pressing  urban  and  rural 
problems.  And.  the  extensive  contribu- 
tion of  volunteer  assistance  must  be  fully 
taken  into  account  since  it  not  only  pro- 
vides billions  of  dollars  of  financial  as- 
sistance in  kind,  but  also  attracts  a  com- 
mitment by  individuals  to  help  in  meet- 
ing our  social  needs. 

When  I  am  confronted  with  the  finan- 
cial problem  faced  by  universities,  health 
societies,  boys  clubs,  YMCA's,  orchestras, 
hospitals,  and  our  other  essential  in- 
stitutions, my  determination  to  encour- 
age increased  charitable  contributions  to 
society  is  increased. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
individuals  have  taken  advantage  of  our 
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tax  laws  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  fair 
share  of  taxes.  This  is  intolerble  and  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  before 
us  seeks  to  close  these  loopholes. 

The  present  amendment  is  not  a  new 
loophole  to  permit  tax  avoidance.  It  is 
just  the  opposite — a  provision  to  permit 
and  encourage  individuals  to  increase 
their  contributions  to  public  charities. 
Under  this  amendment,  individuals 
would  be  entitled  to  give  up  80  percent 
of  their  adjusted  gross  income  to  chari- 
ties and  yet  would  also  have  to  have 
taxable  income  be  at  least  20  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income.  Moreover,  to  meet 
the  test  of  this  provision,  the  individual's 
charitable  contributions  and  income  tax 
must  exceed  90  percent  of  taxable 
income. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  should 
encourage  the  funneling  of  additional 
mUlions  of  dollars  to  pubhc  charities.  I 
urge  its  adoption.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  is  yielded? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  One  minute. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  have  argued  that  no  high-income 
taxpayer  should  be  exempt  from  paying 
some  portion  of  his  total  income  in  Fed- 
eral taxes.  The  Senate  Finance  Conmiit- 
tee  moved  to  eliminate  the  exemption  of 
individuals  who  give  large  percentages 
of  their  fortunes  to  charity.  I  approve 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  Finance 
Committee  moved,  but  they  went  too  far. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  guarantees  that  every 
high-income  taxpayer  will  pay  a  sub- 
stantial tax  on  20  percent  of  his  income ; 
but,  unlike  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
visions, the  McCarthy  amendment  would 
leave  a  large  element  of  freedom  to  the 
high-income  taxpayer  to  contribute  to 
charity.  This  is  very  important.  The  cost 
of  the  McCarthy  amendment  is  estimated 
at  $25  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  we  take  that  $25 
million  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  it  will 
be  taken  directly  from  charitable  causes, 
and  then  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  needs  that 
were  in  the  past  met  by  charitable 
contributions. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  compromise 
which  provides  that  all  taxpayers  will 
have  to  pay  a  substantial  tax,  but  will 
leave  the  money  free  for  high  income  hi- 
dlviduals  to  continue  their  important 
charitable  contributions  to  programs 
that  are  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  our  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  in  this  coim- 
try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  retain  much  of  what  has 
been  the  biggest  and  most  inexcusable 
loophole  in  the  tax  law. 

The  so-called  taxpayer  revolt  started 
because  a  study  revealed  that  154  in- 
dividuals who  made  large  sums  of  money, 
most  of  them  more  than  $1  million,  paid 
little,  if  any,  tax.  That  study  indicated 
that  one-third  of  those  people  who  were 
paying  nothing  did  so  because  of  the 
provision  in  the  law  that  relates  to  the 
unlimited  charitable  deduction. 

This  provision  had  its  origin  in  1924, 
when  Congress  passed  a  law  that  per- 
mitted one  of  the  Drexel  heirs,  who  had 
taken  the  vow  of  poverty  as  a  nun,  to 
have  the  advantage  of  an  imlimited 
charitable  deduction  to  meet  her  par- 
ticular situation.  Since  that  time,  some 
of  the  most  wealthy  people  in  America 
have  undertaken  to  quaUfy  as  a  Phila- 
delphia nun.  and  have  proceeded  to  make 
money  by  giving  money  away  to  charity, 
mostly  by  giving  appreciated  property 
on  which  no  tax  has  been  paid  on  the 
appreciation.  This  has  been  the  way  that 
a  great  number  of  wealthy  people,  year 
after  year,  carry  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  giving  all  their  money  away  to  char- 
ity, when  in  fact  they  are  making  money 
by  giving  money  away.  This  is  the  big- 
gest, most  inexcusable,  planned  loop- 
hole in  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  charities  presented 
statements  to  us,  and  in  these  7,000  pages 
of  testimony,  I  can't  recall  a  single  line 
to  defend  this  big  loophole,  which  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  for  almost  50 
years.  The  House  measured  up  to  its 
responsibility  and  said  50  percent  is  the 
limit  one  can  claim  for  charitable  con- 
tribution purposes.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  supported  that  provision. 

The  implication  of  this  unlimited 
charitable  contribution — and  the  Sena- 
tor would  limit  it  to  80  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income,  whereas  it  used  to 
be  100  percent — is  that  wealthy  people 
have  the  right  to  determine  where  their 
tax  money  goes  and  for  what  their  tax 
money  is  to  be  spent,  although  the  rank- 
and-file  taxpayers  do  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  determining  where  their  tax 
money  goes.  There  is  no  reason  for  that. 
That  is  a  concept  of  economic  royalism 
that  is  out  of  date,  and  the  time  has 
come  when  these  people  should  pay  taxes 
just  as  everybody  else  does. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  can  ben- 
efit only  a  few  people.  Who  can  afford  to 
give  away  80  percent  of  his  income  10 
years  in  a  row,  luless  he  Is  very  wealthy? 

This  deduction  is  the  way  by  which 
many  people  who  would  owe  taxes  to  the 
Government  have  escaped  taxation.  It  is 
the  most  difficult  loophole  to  defend. 
Not  a  single  witness  dared  even  try  to 
defend  it.  Not  even  the  charities  which 
benefit  from  it  would  speak  in  favor  of 
this  provision.  It  would  hurt  the  image 
of  the  Senate,  if  the  Senate,  at  this  late 
date,  after  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  have  closed  it,  should 
support  this  loophole. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  support  the  position  of  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee.  As  he  pointed  out, 
under  existing  law  by  giving  away  90  per- 
cent of  his  income  to  chanty  for  8  out 
of  10  years  a  taxpayer  can  get  an  un- 
limited charitable  deduction  for  tax  pur- 
poses, and  he  can  use  in  those  contribu- 
tions appreciated  property  without  pay- 
ing the  capital  gains  tax. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  he 
can  give  away  up  to  50  percent  of  his  in- 
come: but  20  percent  of  it  must  be  in 
cash,  and  only  30  percent  of  it  can  be  in 
appreciated  property. 

According  to  the  staff,  which  has 
examined  this  amendment,  by  striking 
out  those  provisions  a  man  presumably 
could  have  an  income  of  $1  million  a 
year  and  give  away  80  percent  of  it;  but 
the  80  percent  could  be  all  in  appre- 
ciated property,  and  he  could  keep  the 
million  dollars  in  cash.  If  that  is  so  we 
are  opening  a  Pandora's  box  whereby, 
automatically  upon  giving  away  art  ob- 
jects and  other  items,  a  man  could  end 
up  making  money  by  giving  money 
away. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  tried  to 
correct  this  loophole,  and  I  hope  we  do 
not  open  it  up  again.  While  it  Is  only 
eight-ninths  as  bad  as  existing  law, 
nevertheless,  that  Is  too  bad. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Philadelphia  nun,  one 
of  the  Drexel  heirs,  had  known  of  all  the 
tax  revenue  that  would  be  lost  in  her 
name,  she  would  have  asked,  if  she  had 
anything  to  say  about  it,  that  this  pro- 
vision be  repealed  retroactively  to  the 
day  it  was  passed  for  her  benefit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  imderstand  from 
the  present  action  of  the  Senate  bill, 
we  have  built  into  the  Senate  bill  three 
additional  provisions  or  three  additional 
incentives  for  charitable  contributions. 

First,  as  I  understand  it,  the  ceiling  on 
the  charitable  deduction  has  been  in- 
creased from  30  to  50  percent.  Second, 
under  the  Percy  amendment,  the  private 
foimdations  will  be  required  to  give  6 
percent  of  their  Income  away.  Third, 
raising  the  capital  gains  tax  to  35  per- 
cent will  serve  as  an  additional  incentive 
for  individuals  or  foundations  to  give 
appreciated  property  to  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  other  charities,  because  they 
know  very  well  that  if  they  sell  the  prop- 
erty, they  will  have  to  pay  p  larger  capital 
gains  tax. 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  charitable 
contributions  of  appreciated  property, 
the  Senate  has  already  declined  to  in- 
clude the  appreciated  value  in  the  5- 
(>ercent  minimum  tax. 

Under  the  present  bill,  therefore,  we 
already  built  in  additional  kinds  of  in- 
centives to  our  citizens — especially  our 
wealthiest  citizens — to  make  contribu- 
tions to  imiversities  and  foimdations 
as  well  as  to  various  other  charitable 
organizations. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  think  we  have  retained 
significant  incentives,  and  we  think  that 
more  money  will  be  made  available  to 
charity  as  a  result  of  what  we  have  done 
in  this  bill.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  the  pay-out  provisions  passed 
by  the  House,  which  we  have  increased 
by  action  on  the  Senate  floor,  that  will 
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make  foundations  distribute  larger  siuns 
for  charitable,  educational,  and  similar 
purposes.  I  do  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
what  we  have  done  here  will  result  in  a 
larger  amount  being  given  to  charity. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he 
would  not  agree  with  me  that  what  really 
started  the  taxpayers'  revolt  this  year 
was  the  disclosure  of  the  tremendous 
loophole  available  to  wealthy  citizens  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unlimited  char- 
itable deduction.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  reestablish  that 
concept.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  This  amendment 
would  leave  all  but  20  percent  of  it  in 
effect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Instead  of  what  it  was 
under  the  Philadelphia  nun  provision. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  nun  provision  was  un- 
limited. Very  wealthy  persons  could 
totally  eliminate  their  tax  liability  by 
gifts  to  charity.  This  amendment  would 
pennit  them  to  deduct  up  to  80  percent 
of  their  income  as  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion. The  committee  bill  would  limit  the 
deduction  by  preventing  these  taxpayers 
from  deducting  more  than  one-half  of 
their  income  in  the  form  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  is  true  that  imder 
existing  law  people  have  avoided  paying 
taxes  because  of  a  contribution,  but  if 
this  amendment  were  agreed  to,  taken 
along  with  what  the  committee  recom- 
mended, they  could  no  longer  offset  all 
their  income. 

The  Senator  wants  people  to  make 
contributions  to  charity.  These  people 
are  not  making  contributions  to  charity 
out  of  other  people's  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  saying  people 
would  necessarily  give  to  charity  to  make 
money,  but  I  am  saying  that  under  the 
Senator's  amendment  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  deduct  yp  to  80  percent  of  his  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  by  donations  to 
charity. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  to  Umit  such  deductions  to 
50  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 
Furthermore,  the  amendment  definitely 
fosters  the  concept  that  a  wealthy  person 
should  be  permitted  to  determine  how  his 
tax  money  is  to  be  spent  while  people  who 
do  not  earn  that  much  money  are  not  al- 
lowed to  make  such  a  decision. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  we  determine  it  by 
saying  what  is  deductible  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  it  is  80 
percent  or  50  percent.  That  is  the  entire 
question  involved. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  we  were 
to  agree  to  the  amendment  we  would  be 
making  it  possible  for  those  150  persons 
who  made  more  than  a  million  dollars 
and  paid  no  taxes,  to  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  for  themselves  how  80  percent 
of  their  income  would  be  spent.  We  think 
that  to  let  them  make  that  decision  with 
regard  to  50  percent  of  their  income  is 
generous.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  chari- 
ties which  appeared  before  the  committee 
asked  for  continuation  of  this  Phila- 
delphia nun  provision. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  not  defending 
the  Philadelphia  nun  rule. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  buying  80 
percent  of  it. 


Mr.  McCarthy,  we  will  have  our 
hypothetical  nun  around  this  Chamber 
for  the  next  50  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  if  the  Senate  agrees 
with  my  position. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  is  like  the  case  of 
the  hypothetical  widow. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
defeat  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) and  pass  the  bill  without  that 
amendment,  we  will  not  hear  any  more 
about  the  Drexel  mm. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  used  to  use  the 
Drexel  nun  to  defend  the  provision;  now, 
it  is  the  other  way  aroimd. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
issue  here  is  the  beneficiary.  That  is  the 
issue.  Many  hospitals  are  staying  open 
because  some  wealthy  person  picks  up 
the  deficit.  We  could  go  on  and  on  with 
other  matters.  To  think  of  talk  about  a 
tax  shelter  is  nonsense.  The  issue  at  stake 
here  is  the  beneficiary. 

Under  the  bill  you  can  give  50  percent 
in  one  shot.  If  it  is  to  one's  advantage, 
he  can  raise  contributions  to  50  percent 
in  1  year.  Under  this  proposal,  you  have 
to  work  your  way  up  in  8  out  of  10  years. 

It  is  the  orphanages  and  research 
groups,  the  colleges  and  hospitals  and 
religious  organizations  that  have  a  stake 
in  this  matter,  and  not  a  tax  shelter  for 
any  individual. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  with  great  interest 
because  although  I  am  much  in  favor  of 
encouraging  honorable  charitable  giving, 
I  had  not  intended  to  challenge  the  deci- 
sion to  repeal  the  unlimited  charitable 
deduction.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  makes  a 
point  that  I  am  fully  sympathetic  to.  The 
point  endemic  in  the  argimient  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  that  people 
cried  out  against  the  155  taxpayers  who 
may  have  avoided  taxes  through  charita- 
ble contributions  but  not  against  the  phi- 
lanthropists themselves  or  philan- 
thropy. Philanthropists  still  are  one  of 
the  most  recognized  and  highly  respected 
groups  in  this  country.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  charitable  deduction  Is 
only  one  of  several  means  by  which  tax 
liability  may  be  reduced.  In  fact,  I  under- 
stand that  only  about  one-third  of  those 
taxpayers  utilized  the  imlimited  deduc- 
tion. The  great  bulk  of  those  taxpayers 
used  other  means,  such  as  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  and  other  preferences 
which  we  are  eliminating  from  the  bill, 
to  escape  taxation. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  correct 
in  pointing  out  that  the  balance  of  the 
public  interest  is  to  encourage  rich  peo- 
ple not  to  sit  on  the  money,  or  to  pay  it 
in  taxes,  but  to  use  it  in  the  ways  that 
have  been  described  and  which  benefit 
society.  We  are  making  foundations  pay 
out  the  f xmds  contributed  in  an  adequate 
way. 

It  is  a  close  question  but  in  my  judg- 
ment it  should  be  answered  in  the  man- 
ner which  preserves  pluralism  and  in- 
dividual initiative  in  our  society. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
makes  a  strong  point  when  he  says  we 


should  not  allow  the  rich  person,  as  con- 
trasted with  one  of  more  modest  means, 
to  choose  who  will  receive  his  tax  money! 
I  think,  however,  we  should  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  charitable  deduction 
Is  now  50  percent.  Anyone  can  use  the 
50-percent  advantage  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
does  not  explain  why  it  is  proper  in  the 
case  of  50  percent  and  incorrect  here 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  many  Members  are  privileged 
today  to  say  that  no  one  escapes  taxes. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Phila- 
delphia nun  rule  becomes  a  device  for 
tax  avoidance  with  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  when  one  pays  $1  for  a  work 
of  art,  for  example,  and  gives  it  away 
at  an  estimated  value  of  $1,000,  or  when 
one  pays  $3,000  or  $10,000. 

The  Finance  Committee  would  permit 
a  taxpayer  to  deduct  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  on  which  no  taxes  had  been 
paid  only  to  the  extent  of  30  percent  of 
his  adjusted  gross  income,  although  he 
could  deduct  an  additional  20  percent  for 
other  contributions. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  would  strike 
that  provision  and  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  gifts  of  appreciated  property  up 
to  80  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income, 
and  It  would  thus  not  only  retain  the 
so-called  Philadelhla  nun  provision  law 
for  80  percent  of  a  taxpayers'  income  but 
also  for  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
where  the  greatest  abuse  lies. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided that  a  person  who  previously  could 
deduct  only  30  percent  of  his  Income  for 
charitable  contribution  purposes,  if  he 
gave  it  to  a  church,  could  now  deduct  up 
to  50  percent  of  his  income  to  give  to  a 
church.  This  amendment  increases  that 
limit  to  80  percent  but  only  for  those 
people  who  have  carefully  plaimed,  with 
the  advice  of  tax  counsel,  to  give  away 
90  iiercent  of  their  income  to  charity 
for  8  out  of  10  years.  That  takes  careful 
tax  plaiming. 

Some  Senators  have  criticized  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  The  study  which  we 
all  cite  indicated  that  154  persons  were 
paying  virtually  nothing,  but  only  about 
three  had  achieved  that  result  in  large 
part  because  of  the  depletion  allowance. 
But  almost  20  Umes  that  number— 52— 
achieved  that  result  because  of  this  pro- 
vision in  the  law  which  the  Senator  for 
the  most  part  would  retain.  This  provi- 
sion would  still  retain  the  jdiilosophy  of 
economic  royalism  that  the  rich  and 
those  who  have  a  history  of  8  years  of 
systematic  tax  avoidance  planned  by  tax 
counsel  and  accountants  should  be  en- 
titled to  say  where  their  tax  money  goes. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  continue  to  say 
where  80  percent  of  their  Income  will  go, 
although  the  ordinary  taxpayer  in  this 
country  could  not  say  where  his  tax 
money  will  go. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  carmot  be  defended,  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  rank  and  file  of  tax- 
payers in  this  country. 

We  should  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all, 
to  this  device  which  has  been  the  largest 
tax  avoidance  device  consistently  used  by 
those  who  are  able  to  plan  to  pay  no 
taxes. 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  would  much  rather 
see  this  money  go  to  charity  than  to  the 
moon. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  Aall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota.  My  reason  is  that  for 
the  past  3  weeks,  in  the  Appr(H>riaUons 
Subcommittee  on  HEW,  we  have  been 
literally  buried  and  have  been  struggling 
with  a  $20  billion  bill,  second  only  to 
defense,  covering  all  kinds  of  Govern- 
ment charity,  research  for  heart,  stroke, 
cancer,  for  higher  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  education,  aid  to  the  han- 
dicapped, and  aid  to  the  blind.  Every 
year  more  money  is  required.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  private  contributions 
have  dried  up. 

If  we  curtail  or  discourage  the  giving  to 
these  causes,  to  education,  for  those  who 
are  ill,  to  the  handicapped,  it  simply 
means  that  we  dig  deeper  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  After  all.  Government 
charity  is  a  pretty  cold  and  inanimate 
kind  of  charity,  and  inefiScient  in  many 
cases.  It  is  simply  taking  money  out  of 
one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  the  other, 
which  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  I  can  support  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hc«>e 
that  this  amendment  will  be  rejected.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  committee  has 
acted  reasonably  in  closing  what  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  one  of  the  mosf  ex- 
traordinary tax  shelters  in  the  entire 
Revenue  Code. 

This  afternoon,  we  are  being  asked  to 
reopen,  at  least  partially,  the  loophole 
closed  by  the  committee.  If  we  accept  the 
amendment,  we  will  be  encouraging  a 
tiny  percentage  of  American  taxpayers 
with  very  high  income  levels  to  seek  the 
benefit  of  a  special  tax  provision  that 
millions  of  ordinary  taxpayers  will  be 
unable  to  reach. 

If  we  are  serious  about  tax  justice,  this 
amendment  must  be  defeated.  If  the 
amendment  Is  approved,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  taxpayers  will  feel 
that  they  are  not  being  governed  by  a 
tax  system  that  is  fair  or  equitable. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Don  C.  Prisbee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Power  k  Light  Co..  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pacific  Powex  &  Light  Co., 
Portland.  Oreg.,  December  5,  1969. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hattieu), 
V.S.  Senator, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senatox  Hattoxd:  With  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1669  now  before  the  Senate  for 
your  consideration.  I  do  want  to  bring  some 
concerns  of  mine  to  your  attention.  In  doing 
so,  let  me  assure  you  that  one  cannot  help 
but  respect  the  constructive  efforts  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  toward  pro- 
viding meaningful,  progressive  legislation  In 
this  important  field. 

I  have  become  Increaqlngly  aware  of  the 
dynamic  forces  that  the  Independent  insti- 
tutions in  otir  country  which  rely  on  the  con- 
tributions of  individuals  and  corporations 
inject  Into  our  American  system  and  th«  im- 
portance of  their  financial  health  to  our  na- 
tion's  future.    Such   ofganleatloBs    aa    th* 


TMCA,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  many  other 
youth,  health  and  welfare  agencies  supported 
by  the  community  united  funds,  as  weU  as 
the  independent  colleges  and  unlversltlefl  of 
our  land,  give  a  great  deal  more  to  our  so- 
ciety than  they  take  out.  The  dollars  ccm- 
trlbuted  to  this  part  of  the  private  sector 
can  be  multiplied  several  to  many  times  In 
measuring  their  ultimate  effectiveness  be- 
cause of  the  many  volunteers  who  participate 
In  the  activities  of  these  institutions.  This 
latter  is  a  phenomenon  not  present  in  the 
dollars  expended  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  in  similar  endeavors. 

With  this  in  mind  I  feel  Justified  In  urg- 
ing you  to  concern  yourself  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1069  which. 
If  enacted,  will  hamper  the  fund-raising  ca- 
pacity of  such  private  agencies  and  institu- 
tions. The  provisions  Involved  relate  to  "gifts 
of  appreciated  property."  "allocation  of  de- 
ductions" and  "life  Income  gifts."  Although 
seemingly  designed  to  plug  tax  loopholes 
which  are  advantageous  to  wealthy  givers, 
the  overriding  fact  relative  to  their  elimina- 
tion is  that  this  would  dry  up  a  highly  im- 
portant source  of  Income  to  these  voluntary 
agencies  and  private  institutions. 

In  addition,  such  organizations  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  are  concerned  with  the 
application  of  "unrelated  business  Income  tax 
provisions"  as  they  would  affect  the  advertis- 
ing in  Boy  Scout  publications.  The  argument 
against  this  provision  is  that  a  majority 
of  the  advertising  in  such  publications  is 
limited  to  the  exempt  purpose  of  the  agency 
Involved.  This  argument  appears  to  be  sound. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  conununi- 
cate  with  you. 
Sincerely. 

Don  FaisBKX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armoxmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuifDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  armounced— yew  41, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

(No.  195  Leg.] 
TEAS— 41 
Aiken  Gumey  PeU 

Baker  Hart  Percy 

Bayh  Hatfield  Prouty 

Brooke  Hruska  Proxmire 

Case  Javits  RlbiooS 


Cotton  Jordan.  Idaho  Scbwelker 

Cranston  Magnuson  Scott 

Curtis  Mansfield  Smith,  ni. 

Dominlck  Mathlas  Sparkman 

Eagleton  McCarthy  Tower 

Fannlu  McOovem  WlUUuns,  N.J. 

Fong  Murphy  Yarborough 

Fulbright  Packwood  Young,  Ohio 

Ooodell  Pearson 

NATS— 54 

AUen  Boggs  Church 

Allott  Burdlck  Oook 

Bellmott  Byrd,  V».  Cooper 

Bennett  Byrd.  W.  Va.  Oodd 

Bible  Cannon  Doto 


EastUnd 

Jackson 

Pastore 

EUender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Ervln 

Kennedy 

RusaeU 

Core 

Long 

Saxbe 

Oimvel 

McClellan 

Smith.  Maine 

Oriffln 

McOm 

Spong 

Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

Harris 

MUler 

8tev«ns 

Hartke 

MoQdale 

Talmadg* 

Holland 

Montoya 

Tbuimond 

Boilings 

Moss 

Tydlngs 

Hughes 

MuRkia 

WUllam8.DeI. 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Anderson 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  McCartety's  amendmoit  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  wtis 
rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

FBOPEBTT    BEQUESTS    TO   AN    EXEMPT 
OBCAKIZATXON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  amend- 
ment is  short  and  I  should  like  to  bear 
it  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  148,  line  16  after  tbe  period,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Where  an  organization  makes  a  bargain 
purchase  of  property  before  October  9,  1969, 
which  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  which  was 
placed  on  the  property  more  than  6  years 
before  the  purchase,  and  the  organization 
pays  the  seller  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
value  of  his  equity  In  the  property,  the  in- 
debtedness secured  by  such  mortgage  shall 
not  be  treated,  notwithstanding  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (d)(1).  as  ac- 
qiUsition  indebtedness  during  a  period  of 
10  years  following  the  date  of  the  transac- 
tion." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
technical  drafting  was  done  by  the  com- 
mittee staff.  It  is  essentially  a  technical 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  this:  Where  a  person  do- 
nates or  bequeaths  property  to  an  exempt 
organization,  which  property  is  subject  to 
an  indebtedness  which  was  placed  on  the 
property  more  than  5  years  in  advance 
of  the  gift  or  bequest,  such  indebtedness 
will  not  be  treated  as  an  acquisition  in- 
debtedness for  a  period  of  10  years,  so  as 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  ability  to  make  and  receive 
that  kind  of  gift.  Those  provisions  do  not 
apply  when  an  organization  acquires 
property  by  what  is  called  a  "bargain 
sale."  The  bargain  sale  is  a  common 
method  of  donating  property,  and  orga- 
nizations which  have  received  property 
In  that  manner  are  thereupon  deprived 
of  what  is  called  the  10-year  transition 
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period.  This  amendment  would  allow  the 
same  10-year  transition  period  where 
such  property  is  acquired  by  bargain 
sale,  provided  that  the  donor  is  paid  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  his  equity  In 
the  property. 

In  short,  all  that  the  amendment  does 
is  to  change  what  the  committee  has  al- 
ready provided  is  this  10  percent  of  the 
equity  provision. 

The  particular  problem  arose  in  con- 
nection with  Trinity  Church  in  New 
York,  which  ran  into  this  kind  of  a  sit- 
uation. We  submitted  the  proposal  to  the 
committee,  and  both  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  worked 
this  out  with  me;  and,  as  I  say,  the  ac- 
tual text  of  the  amendment  was  drafted 
by  the  staff. 

I  do  not,  and  obviously  they  do  not, 
feel  that  it  violates  the  spirit  of  what  the 
Committee  on  Finance  was  trying  to  ac- 
complish by  this  particular  provision. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
the  staff  has  carefully  reviewed  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  has  considerable 
merit,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    399 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  No.  399. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cooper's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  454,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  707.  Amortization  of  certain  coal  mine 
safety  equipment. 

(a)  Allowance. — Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Itemized  deductions 
for  Individuals  and  corporations)  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  186  (added  by  section 
906  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  187.  Amortization  of  certain  coal  mine 
safety  equipment. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Deduction. — Every 
person,  at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization  of 
the  adjusted  basis  (for  determining  gain) 
of  any  certified  coal  mine  safety  equipment 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (d)),  based  on  a 
period  of  60  months.  Such  amortization 
deduction  shall  be  an  amount,  with  respect 
to  each  month  of  such  period  within  the 
taxable  year,  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
the  certified  coal  mine  safety  equipment  at 
the  end  of  such  month  divided  by  the  number 
of  months  (including  the  month  for  which 
the  deduction  is  computed)  remaining  In 
the  period.  Such  adjusted  basis  at  the  end  of 
the  month  shall  be  computed  without  regard 
to  the  amortization  deduction  for  such 
month.  The  amortization  deduction  provided 
by  this  section  with  respect  to  any  certified 
coal  mine  safety  equipment  for  any  month 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  depreciation  deduction 
with  respect  to  such  equipment  for  such 
month  provided  by  section  167.  The  60-month 


period  shall  begin,  as  to  any  certified  coal 
mine  safety  equipment,  at  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer,  with  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  such  equipment  was  placed 
in  service  or  with  the  succeeding  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Election  of  Amortization. — The 
election  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amorti- 
zation deduction  and  to  begin  the  eo-month 
period  with  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  the  certified  coal  mine  safety 
equipment  was  placed  In  service,  or  with  the 
taxable  year  succeeding  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  equipment  Is  placed  in  service, 
shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  in  such  manner,  in  such 
form,  and  within  such  time,  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
a  statement  of  such  election. 

"(C)  TERMINATION  OF  AMORTIZATION  DE- 
DUCTION.— A  taxpayer  which  has  elected 
under  subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amorti- 
zation deduction  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
may,  at  any  time  after  making  such  election, 
discontinue  the  amortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the 
taxpayer  in  a  notice  In  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month.  The  depreciation  deduc- 
tion provided  under  section  167  shall  be  al- 
lowed, beginning  with  the  first  month  as  to 
which  the  amortization  deduction  does  not 
APPly>  ^^^  tbe  taxpayer  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  further  amortization  deduction  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  equipment. 

"(d)  Certified  Coal  Mine  Safety  Equip- 
ment.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•certified  coal  mine  safety  equipment' 
means  property  which — 

"(1)  is  electric  face  equipment  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  305  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969)  required 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
305(a)(2)  of  such  Act, 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certifies 
is  permissible  within  the  meaning  of  such 
section  305(a)  (2),  and 

"(3)  Is  placed  in  service  before  the  expira- 
tion of  six  years  after  the  operative  date  of 
title  ni  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  property 
placed  in  service  in  connection  with  any  used 
electric  face  equipment  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  certifies  makes  such  electric 
f  acg,  equipment  permissible  shall  be  treated 
as  a  separate  item  of  certified  coal  mine 
safety  equipment. 

"(e)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  The  adjusted  basis  of  any  certified 
coal  mine  safety  equipment,  with  respect  to 
which  an  election  is  made  under  this  section, 
shall  not  be  increased,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  for  amounts  chargeable  to  capital 
account  for  additions  or  improvements  after 
the  amortization  period  has  begun. 

"(2)  The  depreciation  deduction  provided 
by  section  167  shall,  despite  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a) ,  be  allowed  with  respect  to  the 
portion  of  the  adjusted  basis  which  is  not 
taken  into  account  in  applying  this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  187.  Amortization  of  certain  coal  mine 
safety  equipment." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  for  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senators  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph and  Mr.  Btrd)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  . 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  will  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain it,  so  that  Senators  can  ascertain 
what  it  does? 

Mr.  <X)OPER.  Yes.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  permit  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  cost  of  certain  "permissible" 
coal  mine  equipment  over  a  5-year  period. 
The  usual  period  of  depreciation,  I  am 
informed,  is  a  period  of  10  years.  I  shall 
explain  the  reason  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  momentarily? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  leaving  the  Cham- 
ber, I  should  like  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues, if  I  could  have  their  attention, 
that  I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  just  handled  the  coal  mine  safety 
bill.  That  biU  was  drafted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williaiis)  and 
myself. 

One  of  the  big  problems  that  we  had 
was  to  reconcile  safety  with  economics. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  Is  laying  before  us  a  very  grave 
problem  affecting  small  miners,  where 
we  are  trying  to  impose  heavy  safety 
precautions,  and  it  costs  money  to  pro- 
vide them. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  interested  in  safety  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  now  pro- 
posing is  a  way  in  which  the  small  mine 
operator  can  be  helped.  We  knew  he  had 
to  be  helped.  We  tried  to  get  him  small 
business  loans  and  other  things,  which 
is  a  kind  of  long  way  aroimd,  but  I  think 
the  Senator,  with  his  tax  amendment, 
has  something  which  can  directly  help 
him,  and  I  hope  my  fellow  Senators  will 
give  the  greatest  sympathy  to  the  Sen- 
ator's proposition.  I  testify  to  my  col- 
leagues that  one  of  the  bases  of  the  coal 
mine  safety  bill  was  an  attempt  to  re- 
concile economics  with  human  life.  We 
did  the  best  we  could,  but  what  Senator 
Cooper  is  now  proposing  would  help  us 
immeasurably  to  do  justice  on  the  eco- 
nomic scale. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. I  have  also  been  informed  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), who  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  had  charge  of  the  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  bill,  also  supports 
the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  add 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  as 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 2  of  this  year  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2917,  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  On  October  29,  1969.  the 
House  passed  its  bill.  The  conferees  have 
met  and  it  is  expected  that  the  conferees 
will  file  a  conference  report  very  soon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  Congress  in  requir- 
ing these  coal  mine  safety  devices  in  coal 
mines? 

Mr.  C<X)PER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  that  the  equip- 
ment must  necessarily  be  bought,  because 
an  act  of  Congress  has  required  it? 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  equipment  is  to  save  human 
life? 

Mr.,  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed 
bills  which  include  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  "permissible"  machinery  be  used 
in  all  coal  mines  by  a  specified  date. 

The  provision  included  In  both  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  would  abolish  the 
present  distinction  between  "gassy"  and 
"nongassy"  mines,  a  classification  that 
up  to  this  time  had  been  preserved  in 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  since 


its  adoption.  The  chief  purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  merging  of  all  mines  in  one 
classification  as  "gassy"  mines.  Is  to  re- 
quire operators  of  mines  now  classified 
as  "nongassy"  mines  to  purchase  and  in- 
stall new  equipment  which  is  designated 
as  "permissible"  equipment  under  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  This 
equipment  is  designed  to  prevent  "spark- 
ing" of  the  machinery  which  could,  of 
course,  cause  the  danger  of  ignitions  and 
explosions  in  mines  where  a  sufiBcient 
concentration  of  methane  occurs. 

Bureau  of  Mines  statistics  show  that 
for  the  year  1967  there  were  a  total  of 
3,191  nongassy  mines  employing  45,472 
workers  and  producing  143  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
pilation prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compi- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  BITUMINOUS  UNDERGROUND  COAL  MINES.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES  AND  BY  GASSY  AND 

NONGASSY  MINES— 1967 


Gassy 


Number  of 
Mines 


EmploYees        Production 


Alibtma.. 

Arizoni... 
Arkansas. 
Colorado.. 


17 


3,222 


Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky. 


S 
23 
26 

7 


61 

1.02S 

5^271 

421 


placed  all  existing  nonpermissible  equip- 
ment by  permissible  equipment. 

In  addition,  ncmpermissible  equipment 
that  has  worn  out  is  to  be  replaced  1 
year  after  the  operative  date  by  equip- 
ment that  is  permissible. 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today 
would  permit  the  operators  of  nongassy 
mines  located  above  the  water  table  to 
amortize  over  a  5-year  period  the  cost  of 
heavy  electrical  permissible  equipment 
that  they  are  required  to  purchase  and 
install,  or  the  cost  of  converting  existing 
equipment  to  a  permissible  condition 
within  the  6-year  period  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act. 

My  amendment  is  limited  to  equip- 
ment required  to  be  installed  in  this  6- 
year  period  and  the  5-year  amortization 
would  not  be  available  for  equipment  in- 
stalled after  the  6-year  period  has  ex- 
pired. In  addition,  the  5-year  amortiza- 
tion provided  by  my  amendment  would 
not  be  available  to  write  off  the  small 
horsepower  equipment  required  to  be 
permissible  within  a  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act.  It  is  limited  to 
heavy  electrical  face  equipment  and  is 
extended  only  to  operators  of  nongassy 
mines  located  above  the  water  table.  My 
amendment,  therefore,  is  of  limited  scope 
and  of  limited  duration. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

53-5J5-  *  3  *'     that  the  usefiU  life  of  coal  mining  equip- 

569,915    ment   as   determined   by   the   Internal 


8,443,850 


NumlMr  ol 
Minas 


85 


Nongassy 


Employees         Production 


1,633 


739,350 


3,008,995 

27,797,978 

1,564,831 


3,851       18,996,388 


Maryland 

Misaouri 

Montana.. ......... 

New  Mexico 

Nortti  Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Orafon 

fMRsylvania... „„ 

Tennessee.... .... 

Utah 

Wrjinia 

Washinfton. 

WestViriJnia 


Wyoming 

Trtils. 


16 
M 


6,200 
625,000 


U 
1 


%11S 


8,922,588 
2,400  . 


36 

9 
4 
5 

913 

S3 

2 

12 

7 

I 

SS 


239 

111 

285 

51 

10.687 

580 

236 

14 

41 

22 

5 

1,244 


525,834 

142.483 

244,917 

42.000,000 

2, 287. 406 

409,550 

3.000 

22.650 

4,375 

996 

4, 496, 000 


61 

7 
10 
44 

1 
132 


13,973 

57 

799 

3,347 

26, 848 


46^110.933 

135,250 

2, 785, 122 

14,265,000 

8,599 

8,0348,324 


1 

279 
142 
17 
673 
3 
908 


5 

3,007 

1.924 

359 

4,722 

31 

20,181 

32 

60 


1,000 

8, 302. 238 

4.364,750 

1,478,102 

16,625,000 

48,017 

61,037.451 

30,812 

118,942 


392 


SS,116     213,115,058 


3,191 


45,472       143,453,737 


Mr.  COOPER.  Since  all  mines  are  des- 
ignated as  "gassy"  imder  the  pending 
legislation,  the  operators  of  these  3,191 
"nongassy"  mines  will  be  required  to 
Junk  the  nonpermissible  machinery  now 
used  which  has  been  installed  at  great 
cost  and  replace  it  with  "permissible" 
equipment  of  greater  cost.  This  will  im- 
pose a  burden  which  many  operators 
cannot  sustain,  result  in  the  closing  of 
hundreds  of  mines,  and  will  drive  out  of 
employment  hundreds,  if  not  thousands 
of  miners.  This  drastic  legislation  will 
not  only  affect  the  mines  and  miners,  but 
will  result  in  severe  economic  hardfshlp 
upon  the  communities  and  States  in 
which  the  "nongassy"  mines  are  located. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  compilation  for 
1967  indicates  that  there  were  913  "non- 
gassy" mines  in  Kentucky,  908  in  West 
Virginia.  279  in  Pennsylvania,  142  in 
Tennessee,  55  in  Ohio,  85  in  Alabama,  36 
in  Colorado  and  smaller  numbers  in  10 
Other  States. 

Both  in  the  Senate  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  Committee  and  on  the  floor 
when  the  Senate  considered  S.  2917,  I 
Offered  amendments  to  preserve  the  dis- 


tinction between  gassy  and  nongassy 
mines.  I  introduced  statistics  and  geo- 
logical data  showing  that  nongassy 
mines  are  the  safest  mines  and  that  there 
is  no  demonstrated  need  for  abolishing 
the  present  distinction  between  "gassy" 
and  "nongassy."  However,  my  amend- 
ments were  not  agreed  to. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
agreed,  first,  that  for  all  mines  certain 
specified  small  electrical  equipment  must 
be  made  permissible  within  1  year  after 
the  operative  date  of  the  act — which  is 
90  days  after  enactment;  second,  that 
heavy  electrical  face  equipment  em- 
ployed In  coal  mines  not  classified  as 
"gassy"  prior  to  enactment  of  the  act  and 
which  are  located  above  the  water 
table — which  definition  would  include  a 
great  majority  of  mines  now  classified 
"nongassy" — must  be  made  permissible 
within  4  years  of  the  operative  date  of 
the  act  with  the  right  to  obtain  exten- 
sions up  to  a  maximum  of  2  years.  Thus, 
imder  this  provision,  all  operators  of  the 
above  described  nongassy  mines  would 
be  required  at  the  conclusion  of  6  years 
after  the  operative  date  to  have  re- 


Revenue  Service  for  accoimting  purposes 
Is  10  years.  I  am  Informed  that  most  op- 
erators employ  straight  line  depreciation 
schedules  in  depreciating  this  equipment. 
IXiring  the  debate  on  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  statements 
were  provided  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  manager  of  the 
bill,  concerning  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
new  equipment  and  of  the  conversion  of 
old  equipment.  A  letter  from  the  Honor- 
able Hollis  M.  Dole,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  addressed  to  Senator 
Williams,  dated  August  2,  1969,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  of  September  25, 
1969,  at  page  27117.  In  his  letter.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Dole  stated  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  estimated  the  cost 
to  be  approximately  $50  to  |60  million.  I 
would  point  out  that  these  cost  figures 
included  the  cost  of  converting  or  re- 
placing small  electrical  equipment  in 
both  gassy  and  nongassy  mines,  which 
equipment  would  not  be  given  the  5 -year 
writeoff  as  proposed  by  my  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  am  informed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  that  this  $50  or  $60 -million 
total  cost  figure  would  be  less  when 
limited  to  the  cost  of  heavy  electrical 
equipment  as  provided  for  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

Taking  the  cost  estimates  submitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  I  requested  the 
Treasury  Department  to  give  me  an  esti- 
mate of  the  revenue  loss  should  my 
amendment  be  adopted. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  8,  1969,  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  John  S.  Nolan. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  that  my 
amendment — and  I  read  from  his  letter — 
"will  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $1  million  per  year  for  the  next 
several  years,  reducing  gradually  to 
zero." 

The  new  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  will  require  many  small 
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operators  in   nongassy  mines  to   jiunk  that  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ken-  He  states; 

their  existing  equipment  and  purchase  tucky    in   sponsoring   the   amendment.  since,  in  fact,  the  upgrading  of  non-per- 

permissible   equipment   as   required   by  I  hope  that  the  Senator  promptly  agrees  mlssibie  equipment  would  be  expected  to  be 

this  legislation  at  great  expense  for  rea-  to  it.  a  mixture  of  field  conversion  and  purchase  of 

sons  of  safety.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi-  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  rebuilt  or  new  equipment,  a  more  realistic 

dent,  that  the  least  that  the  Congress  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  cost  estimate  would  be  between  $50  and  m 

can  do  is  to  provide,  to  this  limited  ex-  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena-  """on- 

tent,    financial    assistance    in    meeting  tor  from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

these  costs.  The  tax  reform  bill  provides  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the  sent  that  the  letter  of  Assistant  Secre- 

a  5-year  amortization  to  the  railroad  in-  amendment  offered  by  the  knowledge-  tary  Dole  of  the  Interior  Department  and 

dustry  and  to  industries  purchasing  air  able     Senator     from     Kentucky     (Mr.  the  letter  of  Deputy  Assistant  of  the 

and    water   pollution    equipment.    Cer-  Cooper)   indicates  once  again  his  very  Treasury  Nolan  and  a  summary  I  have 

tainly.  the  equities  of  the  small  coal  op-  real  concern  for  the  problems  of  coal  prepared  explaining  the  amendment  be 

erator  are  equal,  if  not  greater,  than  the  mining  and  the  safety  of  the  miners,  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Industries  helped  by  the  5-year  amorti-  These  mining  problems,  particularly  as  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 

zation  provided  in  this  bill.  relate  to  the  smaller  mines  now  classed  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 

Mr.  President,  reconversion  must  take  as  nongassy,  are  soon  to  become  acute  the  Record,  as  follows: 

place  under  8.  2917  which  is  now  in  con-  and    expensive.    With    the    Coal    Mine  estimates  of  the  Cost  op  Changing  Non- 

ference.  within  a  minimimi  of  6  years.  Health  and  Safety  Act  nearing  finaliza-  permissible  electric  Pace  equipment  to 

In  my  judgment,  based  upon  the  letter  tion  in  this  Congress,  most  of  these  mines  permissible  coirornoN,  by  the  depart- 

f  rom    the    Treasury    Department,    the  necessarily  must  install  much  new  equip-  ment  op  the  Interiob 

overall  cost  of  the  amendment  would  ment  at  substantial  cost  to  meet  the  u.s.  department  op  the  interior, 

probably  be  $5  million  or  less.  strict    new    safety    requirements.    The  office  op  the  Secrftart, 

It  affects  approximately  45,000  miners  amendment  which  I  am  privileged  to  co-  Washington,  D.C..  August  2,  1969. 

who  are  working  in  these  mines  which  sponsor   will   help   the   smaller   mining  Hon.  Harrison  A.  Whxiams,  Jr., 

produce  about  40  percent  of  our  bitumi-  companies  provide  the  equipment  requi-  f,'L'"X"""l'  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee.        u 

nous  coal.  site  to  the  safety  of  their  miners.  The  ^S-  Senate.  Washington. D.c^ 

It  is  a  just  amendment.  Congress  wUl  amortization  provided  can  be  very  im-  Dear  Senator  Wilijams:  Enclwed  a«  tw^ 

enact  the  measure  which  is  now  In  con-  portant  in  the  financing  of  the  equip-  ?"*  r  S^^^v  5  iteQ  requeS  rurt^e/Z 

ference.  Help  should  be  given  not  only  ment  changeover  to  satisfy  provisions  foj^iation  on  the  cost  of  changing  non-per- 

to  the  operators  of  the  mines,  but  to  the  of  the  new  safety  measure.  mlssibie  electric  face  equipment  in  under- 

men  employed  in  the  mines.  Keeping  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  gi-ateful  that  ground  coal  mines  to  permissible  condition 

the  mine  open  will  continue  their  em-  over  a  period  of  time  the  Senator  from  under  the  procedures  (Schedule  2-g)  of  the 

ployment.  Kentucky    has    demonstrated    detailed  Bureau  of  Mines.  These  procedures  are  prl- 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  basis  of  my  knowledge  and  has  been  realistic  in  eval-  mariiy  designed  to  assure  that  such  equip- 

argument  for  the  measure.  uating  legislation  as  It  affected  the  mines  "?«f -J'  ?^f/^"*f  sLkTlre  and'^w^; 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  of  his  own  State  and  neighboring  ones,  "^j'^f ^^„  or  exXlon"^ 

Senator  yield?  The  mines  concerned  in  the  amendment.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  attachments  is  an  up- 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield.  frankly,  are  mostly  in  Kentucky.  dating  and  correction  of  estimates  previously 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  But   numerous   others   in  Tennessee,  prepared  and  supplied  to  your  subcommittee 

the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  yielding  Virginia,  and  southern  West  Virginia  will  m  relation  to  the  cost  of  changing  non-per- 

and    my    chairman,    the    distinguished  have  some  measure  of  tax  relief  available  mlssibie  equipment  to  permissible  and  the 

Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for  permit-  to  them  under  Senator  Cooper's  amend-  time  needed  to  accomplish  it. 

ting  me  to  speak  at  this  time  for  the  ment,  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  The  other  attachment  is  the  results  of  a 

purpose  of  observing  that  I  believe  the  alertness  and  his  diUgent  attention  to  «V'''''^,,°L"°f"/'^^hfBu^u^ormn^^^^^ 

senator  from  Kentucky  has  done  a  great  these  matters.  TJ^'^t'^^^Ti^Jo^''^l'';T^^^.fl^r^. 

service  to  a  great  Industry  by  offenng  the  Would  amortization  provisions.  I  ask  .^^^  survey  was  undertaken  through  the  Bu- 

amendment.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  usually  ap-  reau's   district  offices   and   compiled  here. 

I  very  much  hope  that  it  will  be  agreed  ply  over  a  period  of  10  years?  while  it  included  some  contact  with  the 

to  by  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  bill.  Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  information  industry,  repair  shops,  and  equipment  manu- 

It  is  a  difficult  task,  that  of  providing  we  receive  from  the  Department  of  the  facturers,  it  is  largely  a  paper  survey  based 

for  mine  safety  and  coming  to  grips  with  interior    and    the    Department    of    the  f '^  «<=°"^«  *"«* '^f  *  *'(  ^^^f^^""*"' '"^"tl^ 

the  issue  of  whether  gassy  and  non-  Treasuxy.  The  usual  depreciation  is  over  Xr^^  ^  ^hTrlsui^- oT^hrslrTwifh 

gassy  mines  should  be  preserved.  a  period  of  10  years.  ^^  ^^^^ 

The  Senate  has  worked  its  wiU  in  that  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the  '  ^^  ^^^  request  of  your  staff,  we  checked, 
respect.  For  my  part,  and  I  kH&w,  from  Senator's  amendment  would  reduce  that  ^j^g^  completing  the  survey,  on  whether  a 
the  standpoint  of  the  senior  Senator  to  a  period  of  5  years.  bias  had  been  introduced  inadvertently  due 
from  Kentucky,  we  had  hoped  that  there  Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct,  to  the  small  number  of  mines  sampled  in 
would  be  a  continuing  distinction  be-  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  the  letter  the  the  g  states.  Time  did  not  permit  a  greater 
tween  gassy  and  nongassy  mines.  How-  sponsor  has  referred  to  indicates  that  the  sampling,  we  have  concluded  that  the  so- 
ever, there  is  not  under  the  present  state  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would  P'^^,f°/^/*  i"!«*  ' .%  *^"  ,f  *2e  not  K 
of  affairs.  Therefore,  It  becomes  essential  not  be  a  substantial  sum.  f^Sl  of  t^e  sma  mini  m  Tho^  SuS 
and  urgent  that  something  be  done  to  Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  be  $1  mUUon  ^T^^^  o^^*^  «™^»  ^^^^^  iXStiy 
encourage  those  who  operate  in  non-  a  year  for  several  years.  It  would  then  de-  j„t,Q^„pg^ 

gassy  mines,  and  obviously  designated  so,  crease  to  zero.  The  reason  it  would  de-  ^^^  ^^^  survey  we  have,  at  your  request, 

to  devote  peimissible  equipment  to  the  crease  to  zero  is  that  it  ends  as  soon  as  gstj^^ated  the  cost  of  making  this  equipment 

preservation  of  those  jobs  which  are  by  the  mines  are  reequipped  in  the  6-year  permissible  either  by  conversion  or  rebuild- 

and  large  in  an  area  of  the  coimtry  that  transition  period.  ^g  The  estimates  are  as  follows: 

has    chronic    unemployment    and   thus  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ^^^^^  non-gassy  mines 

promote  employment  of  men  who  are,  sure  the  estimate  is  correct.  The  estimate  r.timatPd  rosta 

by  and  large,  uniquely  suited  to  only  one  is  that  it  would  cost  the  eligible  mining  usumaiea  "'"•■'' 

occupation,  that  of  mining  coal.  companies  from  $50  million  to  $60  mU-  *^°^*   "L^'e^nJ'*^     ° 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  lion  for  this  equipment.                                  ^^^  states  only       $37,000,000 

would   move   a   great   distance   in   this  Mr.  COOPER.  The  letter  is  addressed  county-wlde  basis  (by  extrap- 

direction    and    the    amendment    would  to  the  committee  of  the  Senator  from           oiatlon  from  data) 42,500,000 

encourage  many  operators  of  nongassy  West  Virginia.  The  Committee  on  Labor  cost  of  upgrading  or  using  re- 
mines  to  devote  permissible  equipment  and  Public  Welfare  had  charge  of  the  built  equipment: 
to  conserving  those  jobs,  thus  contrib-  bill.   The  letter   was  addressed   to  the  Nine  states  o^J- -----;-;---    »*■»«-'-="' 

uting  to  our  area  of  Tennessee,  Ken-  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee  *^°'!^»^o'n  from  dlta?               63  000,000 

tucky,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Senator  Williams  by  Hollis  M.  Dole,  As-  o'»""n  »rom  u»    , 

Mr    President,  it  is  with  great  pride  sistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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LARGE  NON-GASSY  MINES 

Estimated  cost 


cost  Of  upgrading  or  using  re- 
built equipment:  » 

Seven  States  only $13,476,650 

Country-wide  basis. 18.100.000 

1  Assumes  field  permissibility  approval  will 
be  feasible  even  for  equipment  that  had 
never  had  permissible  approval. 

>  Assumes  that  all  equipment  could  be  up- 
graded and  none  would  be  converted. 

You  also  requested  that  we  provide  an  esti- 
mate, based  on  the  survey,  of  the  costs  of 
making  this  equipment  permissible,  through 
conversion,  upgrading,  purchasing  rebuilt  or 
purchasing  new,  In  the  case  of  those  gassy 
mines  with  "grandfathered"  equipment  is 
still  permltt«d  under  the  1952  Act.  The  esti- 
mates are  as  follows : 

Grandfathered  equipment,  all  Gassy 
Mines: 

Cost  to  upgrade,  $3,591,350. 

Cost  to  rebuild,  $14,158,060. 

Cost  new,  $36,951,170. 

Because  of  the  bias  mentioned  above,  you 
also  asked  If  we  could  use  the  survey  and 
make  some  estimates  taking  the  bias  into 
account.  Probably  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  make  such  an  estimate  is  to  use  an  aver- 
age of  the  capital  cost  per  yearly  ton  of  coal 
produced.  For  these  larger  and  more  efficient 
mines  covered  by  the  survey  a  mine  produc- 
ing 20,000  tons  per  year  would  require  an 
Investment  of  about  $16,000.  If  the  equip- 
ment were  used  for  20  years  this  would  rep- 
resent a  cost  of  4  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined. 
There  is,  however,  some  tonnage  produced  in 
hand  loaded  mines  where  permissible  equip- 
ment would  not  be  required.  On  the  other 
band,  smaller  mechanized  mines,  also  not 
Included  in  the  survey,  would  be  expected  to 
have  a  higher  Investment  per  dally  ton  than 
those  included  in  the  survey.  In  nur  esti- 
mate, we  have  assumed  that  these  two  fac- 
tors are  to  be  in  balance. 

tTslng  this  method  then,  the  cost  for  the 
small  non-gassy  mines  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  convert  or  rebuild  the  equipment 
would  be  $30  million. 

If  all  the  equipment  could  be  converted 
rather  than  using  a  combination  of  conver- 
sion and  rebuilt  equipment,  the  cost  would 
be  about  $21  million. 

The  total  cost  can  thus  be  estimated  at 
♦51.7  million,  broken  down  as  follows: 

Grandfathered  equipment  (all  upgraded) , 
$3.6  million. 

Cost  of  upgrading  or  using  rebuilt  equip- 
ment in  large  non-gassy  mines.  $18.1  mil- 
lion. 

Cost  for  converting  or  using  rebuilt  equip- 
ment in  small  non-gassy  mines,  $30  million. 

These  figures  are  lower  than  those  In  At- 
tachment A  because  we  have  assumed  that 
the  new  concept  of  conversion  which  we 
have  discussed  with  your  staff  using  field  ap- 
proval for  permissibility  will  be  possible  and 
because  the  size  of  the  sample  in  the  latest 
survey  Introduced  a  bias.  Since,  in  fact,  the 
upgrading  of  non-permissible  equipment 
would  be  expected  to  be  a  mixture  of  field 
conversion  and  purchase  of  rebuilt  or  new 
equipment  a  more  realistic  cost  estimate 
would  be  between  $50  and  $60  million.  It  Is 
probable,  however,  that  some  portion  of  this 
sum  would  be  expended  anyway  due  to  nor- 
mal replacement  needs. 

Another  cost  is  that  of  the  Government 
which  would  be  appreciably  higher  If  all  the 
equipment  were  converted,  since  It  would 
involve  a  large  increase  in  the  man-hours 
required  for  field  Inspections  of  field  con- 
verted and  approved  equipment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hoixis  M.  Dole, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  Department  or  the  Tkbasvuy, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  8,  1969 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  You  have  requested 
an  estimate  of  the  revenue  cost  of  Amend- 
ment No.  399  to  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  which  you  have  intro- 
duced. The  amendment  would  allow  five-year 
amortization  for  certain  equipment  Installed 
to  comply  with  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Treasury  estimates  that  this  amendment 
will  result  in  a  revenu'e  loss  of  approximately 
$1  million  per  year  for  the  next  several  years, 
reducing  gradually  to  zero. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Nolan, 
^Deputy  Assistant  Secretaiii 

Explanation  of  Cooper,  Randolph,  Byro 
(W.  Va.),  Cook,  Baker  Amendment 

Purpose  is  to  permit  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  certain  "permissible"  coal  mine 
equipment  over  a  five-year  period.  The  usual 
period  recognized  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  ten  years. 

Cost  of  reequipping  mines  with  "permis- 
sible" equipment,  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  is  $50  to  $60  million.  Cost, 
in  loss  of  revenue,  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury,  Is  $1  million  annually  for 
the  first  several  years,  then  reduced  to  no 
cost. 

Reason:  House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
agreed  on  a  provision  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  (S.  2917),  which  requires  for  the 
safety  of  miners  that  "permissible"  equip- 
ment— that  Is,  non-sparking  equipment — be 
installed  in  "non-gassy"  mines  over  a  six- 
year  period.  "Non-gassy"  mines  number 
about  3,000  and  employ  about  45,000  men 
and  produce  about  40%  of  the  nation's  bi- 
tuminous coal.  These  are  chiefly  small  mines 
and  the  cost  of  reequipping  will  put  many 
out  of  business  and  Increase  unemployment, 
unless  some  aid  is  provided. 

The  five-year  amortization  provided  by 
the  amendment  is  limited  strictly  to  "non- 
gassy" mines  located  above  the  water  table, 
and  only  to  the  cost  of  installation  of  heavy 
electrical  face  equipment  of  a  permissible 
type  or  the  cost  of  converting  existing  equip- 
ment to  a  permissible  standard  dviring  the 
six-year  transition  period. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  more  time  except  to 
say  that  this  is  desirable  and  necessary 
legislation.  In  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  we  sought  to  be  prudent 
without  compromising  the  safety  of 
miners.  However,  approval  of  this 
amendr- "it  would  mean  that  we  can  be 
more  careful  in  insisting  that  the  smaller 
units  in  the  industry  are  not  put  out  of 
business  with  the  resultant  increase  in 
unemployment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  I  have  talked 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor.  He  is  interested  in  the  amend- 
ment and  desires  to  support  it. 

I  have  listened  to  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  as  he  has 
questioned  the  principal  author  of  the 
amendment.  He  indicates  that  he  under- 
stands the  problem  we  face  in  this 
matter. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  amendment.  I  do  feel  it  is 
equitable.  And  I  hope  it  will  receive  the 
imanimous  approval  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  We  have  conferred  on  the 
amendment  and  have  worked  out  the 
amendment  before  us. 

I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  although 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky has  said  this  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $1  million  a  year  for  approxi- 
mately 6  years.  I  think  the  weight  of  the 
argument  is  that  it  will  cost  the  industry 
between  $50  and  $60  million  during  that 
same  period  of  time. 

This  cost  of  $50  to  $60  million  is  the 
direct  action  of  Congress  itself.  Contrary 
to  the  Williams  amendment  of  ju:t  a 
moment  ago  which,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  said  slowly  but 
surely  pulls  away  this  $1  million  a  year 
for  approximately  5  or  6  years,  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  the  industry,  by 
action  of  Congress,  must  expend  between 
$50  and  $60  million  during  that  same 
period  of  time. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  the  real  argimient  Is 
that,  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
human  life,  the  industry  is  required  to 
pay  some  $60  million  and  Congress  is 
asked  for  this  opportunity  to  extend  to 
the  industry  a  rapid  writeoff  from  10 
to  5  years  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  safety  of  human 
lives,  the  sum  of  $1  million  a  year.  I 
think  this  Is  the  real  argument,  and  this 
is  the  point  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  >  has 
so  eloquently  made.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
bringing  this  amendment  to  the  floor.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  very  fine  mine  safety  legislation 
enacted  earlier  In  this  session. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  say  that  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  hope  the  committee  will  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
have  made  an  impressive  case  for  the 
amendment.  It  would  authorize  the  same 
amortization  that  is  already  Included  in 
the  bill  for  pollution  control  devices. 
Since  this  is  a  safety  control  device  af- 
fecting human  life,  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
tha  committee,  and  he  and  I  are  in  ac- 
cord that  the  Senate  should  adopt  it  and 
let  us  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

effective   date   of  accumulation   trl'.st 
amenomehts 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  behalf  of  my- 
self  and   Senators  Talmadge,   Mathias, 
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Ervin,  Allott,  Fannin,  Brooke,  Tydings, 
Percy,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Spong, 
Curtis,  Bayh,  and  Ribicoff,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  259  (relating  to  effective  date  of  ac- 
cumulation trust  amendments)  Insert  after 
line  10:     ' 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  was  In 
existence  on  December  31,  1969,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  distributions  made  to  a  beneficiary  be- 
fore January  1,  1972,  If  the  beneficiary  elects 
(at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regu- 
lations) to  have  existing  law  apply  to  such 
distributions.  If  the  beneficiary  Is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  more  than  one  such  trust,  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  apply  to  distributions 
from  only  one  of  such  trusts,  such  one  to  be 
designated  by  the  taxpayer  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations:  Provided,  That  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  apply  to  distribu- 
tions from  two  trusts  where  one  of  such 
trusts  is  for  the  lifetime  benefit  of  a  sur- 
viving spouse." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  avoid  undue 
hardship  by  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill  to  those  cases  in 
which  income  splitting  is  not  the  motive 
for  setting  up  a  trust. 

During  the  committee's  deliberations, 
It  was  evident  that  considerable  abuse 
exists  imder  present  law  relating  to  mul- 
tiple trusts,  and  the  committee  decided 
to  not  only  go  along  with  the  House  but 
to  actually  tighten  up  still  further  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  law  which  will 
either  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  mutiple 
,  trusts  as  an  income-splitting  device  or 
severely  hamper  their  use  and  protect 
the  revenue. 

However,  there  are  many  situations 
in  which  a  trust  is  established  without 
regard  to  income  splitting.  For  example, 
a  trust  may  be  established  to  take  care 
of  a  mentally  retarded  person,  or  to  in- 
sure funds  for  a  child's  education,  or  to 
provide  for  a  spendthrift  situation  of  a 
child,  or  for  any  one  of  a  number  of  so- 
cially desirable  purposes.  Additionally, 
the  Congress  sought  to  place  taxpayers 
living  in  noncommunity  property  States 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  living  in 
community  property  States  by  permit- 
ting those  in  noncommunity  property 
States  tc  obtain  equal  estate  tax  treat- 
ment through  the  device  of  the  marital 
trust.  Under  the  law.  a  husband  will 
often  leave  one-half  of  his  property  to 
his  wife  outright  and  the  other  half  to 
a  trust  for  her  use  and  benefit  for  life; 
or  he  will  leave  one-half  of  his  property 
in  trust  for  her  life,  with  power  in  her 
to  provide  by  will  how  the  remainder  in- 
terest is  to  go,  and  the  other  one-half 
In  trust  for  her  life,  with  the  remainder 
over  to  the  children. 

In  view  of  these  non-income-splitting 
types  of  trusts,  which  have  a  socially 


desirable  purpose,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  new  rules  set  forth  In 
the  pending  bill  shall  not  apply  until 
after  January  1,  1972,  in  the  case  of  a 
trust  established  prior  to  December  31, 
1969.  with  these  limitations:  First,  a 
beneficiary  of  one  or  more  trusts  can 
make  an  Irrevocable  election  to  not  have 
the  new  rules  apply  with  respect  to  only 
one  trust;  and  second,  a  beneficiary  of 
a  trust  created  for  the  lifetime  benefit 
of  a  surviving  spouse;  namely,  the  widow 
may  have  an  election  with  respect  to 
one  additional  trust.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  this  would  usually  be  the  case  of  a 
situation  where  both  a  "marital"  and  a 
"nonmarital"  trust  situation  exists. 

By  postponing  until  January  1,  1972, 
the  time  in  which  the  new  rules  would 
apply  to  these  limited  situations,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Congress 
will  have  adequate  time  to  work  out 
special  rules  to  cover  these  limited  situ- 
ations for  the  future. 

That  special  rules  will  be  required 
seems  certain,  because,  as  I  have  said, 
the  new  rules  were  intended  to  cover 
Income-splitting  trust  devices  and  not 
the  typical  family-type  trust  which  is 
not  motivated  by  income  splitting. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  new  rules 
would,  for  the  first  time,  include  long- 
term  capital  gains  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting distributable  Income,  and  this 
would  be  done  imder  an  unlimited 
throwback  riHe.  Additionally,  Interest 
would  be  charged  on  any  additional  tax 
computed  under  the  throwback  rule. 

Actually,  there  would  not  be  much 
benefit  to  the  revenue  under  the  un- 
limited throwback  rule  insofar  as  capi- 
tal gains  are  concerned,  and  the  table 
set  forth  below  discloses  this.  If  one 
m£ikes  the  extreme  assumption  that  a 
trust  has  no  other  income  except  capi- 
tal gains,  the  trust  itself  would  not  have 
an  effective  tax  rate  of  25  percent  until  Its 
capital  gains  reached  $140,000. 

The  following  table  Indicates  that  the 
maximum  savings  possible  is  not  suflBc- 
lent  to  provide  a  significant  tax  avoid- 
ance Incentive,  nor  to  justify  a  com- 
plex set  of  new  rules  to  nullify  the  sav- 
ings. The  savings  indicated  in  the  table 
would  be  substantially  less  If  the  bene- 
ficiary's tax  bracket  were  less  than  50 
percent  or  If  the  trust  had  other  Income 
in  addition  to  the  capital  gain  involved — 
which  would  increase  Its  effective  tax 
rate  on  such  gain — 


Capilal  gain 


Tax  at 
2S  percent 


Tax  to  trust  > 
assuming  no 
other  income 


Maxinium 
savings 


JlO.OOO... 
$20,000.. 
$30,000.. 
$40,000... 
$50,000... 
$60,000... 
$70,000... 
$80,000  .. 
$90,000... 
$100,000. 
$110,000.. 
$120,000.. 
$130.000.. 
$140,000.. 


$2,500 

$910 

5,000 

2,190 

7,500 

3,940 

10,000 

6,070 

12,500 

8,530 

15,000 

11,150 

17.500 

13,865 

20,000 

16,670 

22,500 

19, 590 

25,000 

22, 590 

27,500 

25,690 

30,000 

28,790 

32, 500 

31,990 

35,000 

35,000 

$1,  590 
2,810 
3,560 
3,930 
3,970 
3,850 
3,635 
3.330 
2,910 
2,410 
1,810 
1,210 
510 
0 


■  Personal  exemption  and  deductions  disregarded. 

For  example.  If  In  the  case  of  a  trust 
having  $50,000  of  capital  gain  indicated 
above  there  were  also  $10,000  of  ordinary 


income,  the  trust  tax  on  the  capital  gain 
would  be  $11,670,  and  the  savings  would 
be  only  $830,  Instead  of  the  $3,970  indi- 
cated. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  to  show 
the  hardship  that  would  be  worked  by 
applying  the  new  rules — including  capi- 
tal gains,  unlimited  throwback,  and  the 
3-percent  interest  charge — to  a  single 
trust  situation: 

EXAMPLE    A 

Assume  that  A  dies  with  a  will  which 
leaves  $200,000  in  trust.  All  of  the  in- 
come is  to  be  distributed  each  year  to 
his  daughter,  D,  during  her  lifetime.  On 
her  death  the  remainder  is  to  be  divided 
equally  between  D's  children  who  sur- 
vive her.  D  lives  for  30  years  following 
A's  death.  During  those  30  years  the 
trust  has  capital  gains  aggregating  $80,- 
000.  An  analysis  of  each  of  the  years  in 
which  such  gains  were  realized  indicates 
that  the  aggregate  tax  paid  by  the  trust 
on  such  gains  was  $12,000.  D  had  the 
benefit  of  such  gains  insofar  as  they  re- 
sulted In  higher  income  distributed  to 
her  during  her  lifetime.  On  D's  death 
her  only  survivors  are  two  of  her  three 
sons,  G-1  and  G-2,  and  the  corpus  of 
the  trust  Is  divided  equally  between 
them. 

Under  the  Senate  amendments  the  fol- 
lowing steps  would  be  required: 

First.  The  trustee  would  be  required 
to  analyze  the  trust  tax  returns  for  each 
year  during  the  30 -year  period  in  which 
the  trust  realized  a  capital  gain  and  to 
determine  the  tax  which  was  in  fact  paid 
by  the  trust  on  accoimt  of  such  gains.  If 
there  were  capital  loss  carryovers  in- 
volved, it  might  be  necessary  for  the 
trustee  to  recompute  trust  taxes  for  sev- 
eral years  in  order  to  determine  the  net 
tax  attributable  to  the  capital  gain  real- 
ized by  the  trust  in  any  one  year. 

Second.  Each  of  G-1  and  G-2  would 
be  required  to  analyze  his  tax  returns  for 
each  year  of  the  30-year  period  during 
which  the  trust  wc:  in  existence,  to 
determine,  first,  the  portion  of  the  capital 
gain  realized  by  the  trust  in  any  year 
•  hich  was  deemed  to  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  him  on  termination  of  the  trust; 
and,  second,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
additional  tax  which  he  would  have  had 
to  pay  if  such  capital  gains  had  been  real- 
ized by  him  In  the  year  In  which  they 
were  realized  by  the  trust.  If  the  amount 
of  such  additional  tax  which  would  have 
been  payable  by  G-1  or  G-2  in  any  year 
exceeds  the  amovmt  of  tax  which  was  in 
fact  paid  by  the  trust  on  such  gains,  then 
the  amount  of  such  excess  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  owing  by  G-1  and  G-2  as  a 
"throwback"  tax  In  the  year  the  trust 
terminated. 

If  either  the  trust  or  the  beneficiary,  or 
both,  should  have  capital  loss  caryovers, 
a  series  of  computations  would  be  re- 
quired with  respect  to  such  years,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  compute 
both  the  "throwback"  tax  on  capital 
gains. 

EXAMPLE   B 

Decedent  establishes  a  trust  under  his 
will  for  his  child  who  Is  suffering  from 
cerebral  palsy.  The  trustee  has  the  dis- 
cretionary power  to  distribute  Income 
and  principal  as  needed  for  the  child. 
Initially  the  income  is  adequate  for  the 
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child  and  during  the  years  1970  to  1975 
most  of  the  income  but  none  of  the  prin- 
cipal is  distributed,  but  the  trustee  does 
realize  capital  gains  In  each  year  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  the  portfolio.  In  1976 
a  substantial  amount  of  principal  Is 
needed  for  the  child's  medical  care  but 
in  that  year  the  stock  values  are  down 
and  in  selling  assets  to  raise  the  funds 
the  trustee  realizes  losses  which  exceed 
the  gain  previously  recognized.  Never- 
theless, the  gains  realized  In  1970  to 
1975  would  be  "thrown  back"  to  the 
child's  returns.  A  throwback  tax  would 
result — the  child  being  In  a  higher 
bracket  than  the  trust  since  most  of  the 
trust  income  was  taxable  to  him.  The  3- 
percent  penalty  would  be  applicable  to 
that  part  of  the  distribution  which  repre- 
sented a  "throwback"  of  trust  income — 
as  distinguished  from  trust  capital  gains. 

EXAMPLE    C 

The  decedent's  will  provides  that  the 
residue  of  his  estate  is  to  be  held  in  trust, 
with  all  of  the  income  to  go  to  his  two 
sisters,  with  distribution  of  the  corpus 
at  the  death  of  the  survivor  to  a  niece. 
The  trust  Initially  consists  of  a  farm 
worth  $100,000  which  is  sold  for  $150,000 
in  1970. 'The  proceeds  are  reinvested  In 
Government  bonds  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum income  for  the  sisters.  In  1989  one 
of  the  sisters  Is  Incapacitated  and  some 
of  the  income  of  the  trust  is  accumulated. 
The  trust  is  distributed  in  1990  at  the 
death  of  the  surviving  sister  and  the 
bonds  are  distributed  to  the  niece.  In 
the  niece's  return  for  1990  the  niece 
would  be  subjected  to  the  throwback  rule. 
If  she  had  any  taxable  income  In  1970 
she  would  have  paid  a  higher  tax  than 
the  trust  on  the  $50,000  capital  gain- 
since  the  trust  had  no  taxable  Income — 
and  she  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
throwback  capital  gains  tax  on  the  1970 
sale  of  the  farm. 

EXAMPLE    D 

A  and  his  wife  die  In  1970  leaving  a 
son  age  2.  After  estate  taxes  A's  entire 
estate  of  $100,000  is  placed  In  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  son.  The  trustee 
has  discretion  to  pay  out  such  portion 
of  the  income  as  Is  required  to 
support  the  son  and  the  remainder 
Is  to  be  accumulated,  with  distri- 
bution of  the  principal  to  the  son 
when  he  attains  age  21.  During  all  years 
most  of  the  Income  was  distributed  for 
support  of  the  son  and  during  most  years, 
including  1975,  all  of  the  Income  was  so 
distributed.  The  sole  asset  of  the  estate 
Is  a  building  which  is  condemned  in  1975, 
at  which  time  It  was  worth  $150,000.  The 
condemnation  proceeds  are  invested  In 
mutual  fimds,  which  make  an  annual 
capital  gain  distribution  allocable  to 
trust  corpus.  Ordinary  Income  is  paid 
currently  to  the  son  for  his  care  and  the 
trust  corpus  is  distributed  to  the  son 
when  he  attains  age  21  in  1989.  In  the 
son's  return  for  1989  the  capital  gain 
realized  on  the  condemnation  of  the 
building  in  1975  and  the  annual  capital 
gain  distributions  received  by  the  trustee 
and  allocated  to  trust  corpus  are  reported 
as  a  result  of  the  throwback  rule. 

The  capital  gains  throwback  would 
apply  as  the  trustee  is  authorized  to— 
and  does — accumulate  income.  There 
would  be  a  throwback  tax  in  each  year 


because  the  greater  part  of  the  trust  in- 
come was  always  distributed  and  taxable 
to  the  son,  and  the  capital  gains  would 
thus  produce  a  larger  tax  when  com- 
bined with  his  Income  than  when  com- 
bined with  the  lesser  trust  income.  The 
3 -percent  per  annum  Interest  charge 
would  be  applicable  to  the  extent  the 
throwback  represented  trust  income,  as 
distinguished  from  capital  gain. 

Prom  these  examples,  it  seems  clear 
that  unnecessary  hardship  and  admin- 
istrative cost  would  be  required  if  the 
new  rules  are  made  applicable  to  the 
typical  single  or  marital  trust  situation — 
a  result  which,  I  am  sure,  none  of  us 
should  wish  to  see  happen. 

My  amendment  has  been  carefully 
drawn  to  limit  exemption  from  the  new 
rules  to  nonincome  splitting  situations, 
and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  adopted.  May 
I  say  that  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
niunber  of  my  colleagues  who  have  joined 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  amendment, 
and  an  even  larger  number  who  have 
spoken  to  me  personally  to  indicate  their 
strong  support  for  my  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  been  gone  over 
very  carefully  with  the  staff  of  the  joint 
committee  and  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  I  understand  that  It  Is  accept- 
able to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
examined  the  amendment,  and  the  staff 
has  examined  It  in  detail.  I  also  have 
discussed  it  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  has  considerable  merit  and 
that  we  should  take  it  to  conference.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

CONVERSION     PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MTTiTiEJt.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows  : 

On  page  234,  line  20,  Insert  the  following 
after  the  word  "for":  "(or  pursuant  to  the 
exercise  of  a  conversion  privilege  contained 
in) '. 

On  line  24.  after  the  comma  (,)  Insert:  "or 
If  gain  or  loss  Is  not  otherwise  required  to 
be  recognized  upon  the  exercise  of  such  con- 
version privilege,". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
clarifying  amendment  to  accord  with 
the  intent  of  this  provision  of  the  bill 
that  "exchange"  includes  the  conversion 
of  a  convertible  debenture  Into  common 
stock  of  the  Issuer — ^in  accord  with  the 
longstanding  IRS  view  that  such  conver- 
sion is  merely  a  change  In  form  or  one 
step  in  an  "open  transaction"  wherein  a 
debenture  holder  is  considered  as  own- 
ing  substantially   the   same   bundle   of 


rights  after  conversion  as  he  owned 
before. 

I  have  checked  this  amendment  with 
the  able  staff,  and  they  agree,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  it  is  merely  a  clarifying 
amendment,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  and  with  the  staff.  We 
are  in  agreement  that  it  is  a  clarifying 
amendment,  and  we  tliink  it  should  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    398 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  amendment  No.  398  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  add  the  following  new  title : 

TITLE  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  t>e  cited  as  the 
"Social  Security  Retirement  Age  Amend- 
ments of  1968". 

ACTUARIALLY  REDUCED  BENEFITS 

SEC.  1002.  (a)  (1)  SecUon  a03(a)  (2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "62"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(2)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wherever  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"60". 

(3)  Section  202(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wherever  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•60". 

(4)(A)  Section  202(f)(1)(B),  (2),  (6). 
and  (6)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "62" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(B)  SecUon  202(f)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  was  entitled" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  was  entitled, 
after  attainment  of  age  62." 

(5)  (A)  Section  202(h)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  theref  "60". 

(B)  Section  202(h)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "subsection  (q)  and" 
after  "Except  as  provided  in". 

(C)  Section  202(h)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "subsection  (q)  and" 
after  "except  as  provided  in". 

(D)  Section  202(h)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by — 

(I)  striking  out  "shall  be  equal"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shaU,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection   (q),  be  equal";   and 

(U)  inserting  "and  section  202 (q)"  after 
"section  203(a)". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202 
(q)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  "husband's,  widow's,  or  widower's" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "husband's, 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's",  and  (B)  by 
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•trlklng  out.  In  subparagraph  (A)  thereof, 
"widow's  6r  widower's"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(2)  (A)  Section  202(q)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "husband*, 
widow's,  or  widower's"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "hus- 
band's, widows,  widower's,  or  parent's",  (11) 
by  striking  out  "age  62"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "age  60".  and  (Ul)  by  striking  out 
"wife's  or  husband's"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "wife's,  husband's,  or  parent's". 

(B)  Section  202(q)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  husband's"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ",  husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's".  ^  ^  », 

(C)  Section  202(q)(3)(C)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  widower's"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears thereto  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"widower's,  or  parent's". 

(D)  Section  202(q)(3)(D)  of  Such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  widower's"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "widower's,  or 
parent's". 

(E)  Section  202(q)(3)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "(or  would,  but 
for  subsection  (e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  or  subsection 
(f)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)  entitled 
to  a  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit 
to  which  such  Individual  was  first  entitled 
for  a  month  before  she  or  he"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(or  would,  but  for  subsec- 
tion (e)(1),  (f)(1),  or  (h)(1).  be)  enUtled 
to  a  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  insurance 
benefit  to  which  such  individual  was  first  en- 
titled for  a  month  before  such  individual", 
(U)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  by  which 
such  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  amount  by 
which  Buch  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
insurance  benefit",  (Ul)  by  striking  out  "over 
such  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  bene- 
fit" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "over  such 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  insurance 
benefit",  and  (iv)  by  strUtlng  out  "attained 
retirement  age"  each  place  It  appears  therein 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "attained  age 
60  (in  the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower)  or 
attained  retirement  age  (in  the  case  of  a 
parent) ". 

(P)  Section  202(q)(3)(P)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "(or  would,  but 
for  subsection  (e)  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  or  subsection  (f) 

(I)  in  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)  entitled  to 
a  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit  to 
which  such  Individual  was  first  entitled  for 
a  month  before  she  or  he"  and  Inserting 
la  lieu  thereof  "(or  would,  but  for  subsection 
(e)(1).  (f)(1),  or  (h)(1),  be)  entitled  to  a 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance 
benefit  for  which  such  individual  was  first 
entitled  for  a  month  before  such  Individual", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  by  which 
such  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  amount 
by  which  such  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
insurance  benefit",  (Ul)  by  striking  out  "over 
such  widow's  insurance  benefit"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "over  such  widow's,  wid- 
ower's, or  parent's  Insurance  benefit",  (iv) 
by  striking  out  "62"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "60".  and  (v)  by  striking  out  "at- 
tained retirement  age"  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "at- 
tained age  60  (in  the  case  of  a  widow  or  wid- 
ower) of  attained  retirement  age  (in  the 
case  of  a  parent) ". 

(G)  Section  202(q)(3)(G)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(3)  Section  202(q)(6)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(4)  Section  202(q)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "husband's,  wid- 
ow's, or  widower's"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "husband's  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's",  and  (11)  by  striking  out.  in  clause 
(HI),  "widow"*  or  widower's"  and  Inserting 


in    Ueu    thereof    "widow's,    widower's,    or 
parent's". 

(5)  Section  202(q)(7)  of  »uch  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "husband's,  widow's,  or 
widower's"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "hus- 
band's, widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out.  In  subparagraph  (E), 
"widow's  or  widower's"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(6)  Section  202(q)(9)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "widow's  or 
widower's"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(c)(1)  The  heading  to  section  202 (r)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Wife's 
or  Husband's"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Wife's,  Husband's,  Widow's.  Widower's,  or 
Parent's". 

(2)  (A)  Section  202(r)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (I)  by  striking  out  "-vlfe's  or  hus- 
band's" the  first  place  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "wife's,  husband's, 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's",  and  (U)  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  for 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance 
benefits  but  only  If  such  first  month  occured 
before  such  Individual  attained  age  62". 

(B)  Section  202(r)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
bands" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "wife's, 
husband's,  widow's,  or  widower's,  or  par- 
ent's". 

(d)  Section  214(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A) . 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B) : 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  wconan  who  has  died, 
the  year  In  which  she  died  or  (if  earlier)  the 
year  in  which  she  attained  age  62. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  not 
died,  the  year  In  which  she  attained  (or 
would  attain)  age  62.". 

(e)(1)  Section  215(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A), 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D).  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graphs (A)  and  (B) : 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
died,  the  year  in  which  she  died.  or.  If  It 
occurred  earlier  but  after  1960.  the  year  In 
which  she  attained  age  62, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  not 
died,  the  year  occurring  after  1960  in  which 
she  attained  (or  would  attain)  age  62,". 

(2)  Section  215(f)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  after  "attained 
age  65,"  the  following:  "or  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  became  entitled  to  such  benefits 
and  died  before  the  month  in  which  she 
attained  age  62.";  (B)  by  striking  out  "his" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "his  or  her";  and  (C)  by  strik- 
ing out  "he"  each  place  after  the  first  place 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "he  or  she". 

(f)(1)  Section  216(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(2)  Section  216(c)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(3)  Section  216(f)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(4)  Section  216(g)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "60" 

(g)(1)  Section  202(q)  (5)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  wife's  insur- 
ance benefit"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"No  wife's  Insurance  benefit  to  which  a  wife 
is  entitled". 

(2)  Section  202(q)(5)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "woman"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "wife". 

(3)  Section  202(q)  (6)  (A)  (1)  (II)  of  suclx 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "wife's  in- 


surance benefit"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"wife's  Insurance  benefit  to  which  a  wife  is 
entitled",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "or  In  the  case  of  a  wife's  insur- 
ance benefit  to  which  a  divorced  wife  Is  en- 
titled, with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
for  which  such  individual  is  entitled  to  such 
benefit,  or". 

(4)  Section  202(q)  (7)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  insurance 
benefits"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "wife's 
Insurance  benefits  to  which  a  wife  Is 
entitled". 

(h)  Section  224(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting  In  Uea 
thereof  "60". 

Sec.  1003.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  U  of  the  Socal  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December  1969,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  applications  for  such 
benefits  filed  after  September  1969. 

Sec.  1004.  Section  8332(J)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"Individual,  widow."  in  the  fl*st  sentence 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "individual 
is  at  least  62  years  of  age,  or  if  bis  widow". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  frwn  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montova)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  may  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment,  which  I  offered  In 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  and  myself, 
would  lower  from  62  to  60  the  age  at 
which  actuarially  reduced  social  security 
benefits  would  be  made  available  to  eligi- 
ble individuals  who  voluntarily  retire. 

An  estimated  3  Vz  million  persons,  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  benefits  under  so- 
cial security,  would  become  immediately 
eligible.  Of  these,  an  estimated  35,000 
West  Virginians  would  be  eligible. 

I  am  further  advised  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  that,  of  the  3 ',2 
million  who  would  become  eligible,  about 
800,000  persons  would  actually  apply  for 
these  benefits.  10.000  of  whom  would  be 
West  Virginians. 

The  short-range  cost  effect  of  adopting 
this  amendment  would  be  a  little  over 
$500  million  in  additional  benefit  pay- 
ments. However,  this  initial  Impact  would 
be  offset  subsequently,  thereby  resulting 
in  no  additional  costs  in  the  long  run. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  Individuals 
who  would  elect  volimtarily  to  retire  at 
age  60  would  take  reduced  benefits  and 
would,  therefore,  receive  the  same  net 
amount  by  the  time  of  death  that  they 
would  have  been  paid  had  they  started 
receiving  larger  payments  under  the  cur- 
rent system  at  age  62,  63,  64,  or  65. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment would  not  result  in  any  overall 
drain  on  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
no  additional  tax  revenues  would  be  nec- 
essary. Hence,  it  would  not  constitute 
any  cost  burden  to  either  the  employer 
or  employee.  It  merely  offers  persons  who 
have  paid  into  social  security  a  choice 
of  retiring  at  age  60  at  a  reduced  benefit 
or  waiting  until  they  are  62  to  65  to  retire 
at  a  higher  benefit.  No  individual  would 
be  forced  to  retire  at  age  60. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  remember 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  who,  because  of  failing  health  or 
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loss  of  employment,  are  forced  Into  re- 
tirement earlier  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  As  Senators  know,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  find  em- 
ployment after  age  50,  and  sometimes 
even  earlier.  In  any  event,  persons  who 
cannot  find  employment  because  of  age, 
or  who  are  unable  to  get  jobs  because  of 
bad  health,  should  at  least  have  the  op- 
portunity to  voluntarily  retire  at  an 
earlier  age  if  they  choose  to  take  a  re- 
duced benefit  in  so  doing.  If  individuals 
are  denied  this  choice,  some  of  them  may 
be  forced  to  go  on  welfare  or  they  may 
become  an  additional  burden  upon  their 
children  or  other  relatives  who  have 
family  responsibilities  of  their  own. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  persons  who, 
although  presently  employed,  would 
voluntarily  elect  to  take  reduced  benefits 
at  60,  thus  vacating  their  jobs.  Those  jobs 
could  then  be  filled  by  younger  persons 
who  are  entering  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  sociological 
or  other  reason  for  drawing  the  retire- 
ment line  at  age  65.  With  the  need  for 
additional  jobs  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  and  with  the  problems  of  cyberna- 
tion and  automation  confronting  us  ever 
more  daily,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  Is 
every  justifiable  reason  for  lowering  the 
age  of  eligibility  for  retirement  under 
social  security.  Those  who  feel  it  im- 
perative to  apply  for  their  benefits  early 
could  do  so.  As  long  as  there  would  be 
no  additional  longrun  cost  to  the  trust 
fund,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  offer 
Americans  this  choice? 

This  amendment  will  serve  to  alleviate 
hardship  for  persons  who  otherwise 
might  be  forced  to  retire  and  forced  to 
wait  a  couple  of  additional  years  before 
being  eligible  for  social  security. 

An  indication  as  to  what  the  exercise 
of  the  choice  would  mean,  under  existing 
law,  those  persons  who  elect  under  pres- 
eai  law  to  retire  at  age  62  must  accept 
a  20-percent  reduction  In  their  old  age 
insurance  benefits — in  other  words,  five- 
ninths  of  1  percent  for  every  month  In 
the  period  between  the  attained  age  and 
age  65.  Under  the  amendment  which  I 
bave  offered  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader  and  myself,  the  voluntaiy  retiree 
at  age  60  would  accept  a  33  Va  percent 
reduction  In  his  benefits,  or  five-ninths 
of  1  percent  for  each  month  in  the  peri- 
od between  age  60  and  the  date  the  in- 
dividual would  attain  65. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  a  number  of  times  during 
the  12  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  has  adc^ted  the  amend- 
ment upon  each  occasion.  The  House 
has  always  rejected  the  amendment  In 
conference.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment  again.  We  should 
not  tire  in  persisting.  The  amendment  is 
a  good  amendment,  and  sootier  or  later 
it  is  going  to  become  law.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  this  year. 

I  favor  the  payment  of  full  benefits  at 
age  62,  but  such  action  would  constitute 
an  additional  drain  on  the  trust  fund, 
and  I  intend  to  press  for  such  action 
when  the  social  security  bill  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  early  next  year.  For 
the  present,  I  think  we  should  act  to 
lower  the  retirement  age  to  60  for  all 
Americans  who  voluntarily  elect  to  accept 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  at  that  age. 
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I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  night  in  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
I  cited  an  example  of  a  credit  of  $63  mil- 
lion for  one  cc»npany  in  Alaska  under 
the  investment  tax  credit.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  staff,  in  looking  over  the 
Stevens  amendment,  that  all  of  this  com- 
pany's expenditures  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  investment  credit  tax.  While  they 
would  have  an  investment  credit  for  the 
entire  State  of  Alaska,  it  would  not  be  in 
the  amount  I  stated.  The  Record  should 
be  corrected  in  that  respect.  The  cost 
of  the  Stevens  amendment  would  be  $70 
million  for  the  whole  country  instead  of 
the  earlier  estimate  as  given  of  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Record  be  corrected  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  correction  will  be  made. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  offered  an  appealing  amend- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
intent  of  the  amendment.  The  Senate 
has  passed  the  amendment  twice,  in  1065 
and  in  1967,  as  the  Senator  stated.  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  the  amendment  is 
actuarially  sound. 

However,  the  Senate  should  be  aware 
of  the  reasons  the  House  conferees  re- 
fused to  accept  the  amendment  in  the 
past.  The  first  reason  is  its  budgetary 
impact.  Although  it  is  actuarially  sound 
in  the  long  nm,  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  increase  so- 
cial security  payments  by  $600  million 
annually ,  and  the  Senate  has  already  ac- 
cepted quite  a  number  of  amendments 
that  vastly  increase  the  outflow  of  social 
security  fimds  above  the  amounts  under 
present  law.  The  Senate  has  already  ap- 
proved amendments  which  will  increase 
social  security  payments  by  about  $6.5 
billion  a  year.  At  a  time  when  inflation 
is  running  rampant,  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely careful  about  fueling  further  in- 
flation. 

In  addition  to  its  budgetary  impact, 
the  amendment  would  give  people  at 
age  60  permanently  lower  benefits,  one- 
third  less  than  they  would  receive  at 
age  65.  For  example,  a  person  who  would 
be  entitled  to  the  $100  minimum  voted 
by  the  Senate  yesterday  would  only  re- 
ceive $67  at  age  60.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple: The  actuaries  estimate  that  at  age 
65,  a  person  will  receive  social  security 
benefits  about  15  years  on  the  average. 
If  he  begins  drawing  the  same  total 
amount  at  age  60,  15  years'  worth  of 
payments  must  be  spread  out  over  20 
years,  and  each  months'  payment  must 
be  one-third  less.  While  it  can  certainly 
be  said  that  two-thirds  of  a  benefit  is 
better  than  nothing,  the  House  conferees 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  provide  benefits  that 
are  permanently  reduced  by  one-third. 

One  final  word  in  conclusion.  Under 
existing  law,  anyone  under  social  se- 
curity who  is  totsJly  or  permanently  dis- 
abled can  draw  benefits  regardless  of 
age,  so  that  the  amendment  would  ad- 
dress itself  only  to  able-bodied  individu- 
als at  the  age  of  60. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 


President,  I  join  the  distinguished  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  committee  in  ex- 
pressing the  hoi}e  that  the  Senate  will 
not  accept  the  Byrd  amendment,  as  ap- 
pealing as  it  may  be.  True,  as  the  Sena- 
tor points  out,  from  an  actuarial  basis 
it  is  sound,  but  the  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  would  be  about  $600  mil- 
lion additional  per  year.  As  the  chair- 
man pointed  out  regarding  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  its  net  re- 
sult would  have  been  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  of  $6V2  billion.  The  Sen- 
ate has  whittled  that  away  by  approv- 
ing $12  >  2  billion  dollars  in  extra  rev- 
enue loss,  so  that  as  the  bill  now  stands 
we  shall  be  losing  about  $6  billion  in 
revenue  instead  of  gaining  $6  billion, 
even  without  the  pending  amendment, 
which  would  add  another  $600  million 
loss. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  accept 
such  an  amendment  and  be  fiscally  sol- 
vent or  responsible. 

Another  disadvantage  to  it,  as  people 
retire  and  as  the  years  progress  they  will 
realize  that  they  cannot  Uve  on  that 
amount  of  two-thirds,  and  Congress  will, 
as  it  did  the  other  day  in  a  previous 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  raise  that  minimum  because  it 
will  be  so  low  that  they  cannot  live  on 
it.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  rendering 
a  service  to  these  people  when  we  hold 
out  an  Incentive  such  as  this,  where  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  retire  on  benefits 
which  will  not  be  enough  over  a  period 
of  time.  I  would,  therefore,  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  would  want 
a  record  vote  on  this  amendment,  and 
when  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  com- 
pleted his  remarks  I  shall  ask  for  a  call 
of  the  quorum  in  order  that  we  may  get 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  concede  that  what  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  said  may  be 
true,  and  that  some  persons  who,  at  such 
time  as  the  amendment  takes  effect, 
would  elect  to  accept  the  actuarially  re- 
duced benefits  at  aee  of  60  might,  may 
in  later  years,  feel  that  they  had  per- 
haps erred.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  really  have  no  choice,  or  who 
are  unable  to  get  work  because  of  age, 
or  who  are  unable  to  get  work  because 
of  their  physical  condition,  or  who  other- 
wise may  be  forced  to  go  on  welfare  or  to 
become  the  wards  of  their  children.  This 
amendment  would  at  least  give  them  the 
opportimity  to  make  that  choice. 

In  some  cases,  necessity  would  dictate 
that  the  individual  elect  to  retire  early. 
The  Byrd-Mansfield  amendment  merely 
provides  a  choice.  It  is  purely  voluntary. 
If  the  individual  elects  to  retire  early, 
and  if  the  $100  minimum  is  accordingly 
reduced,  that  would  still  be  his  choice. 

I  recognize,  also,  the  validity  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  with  re- 
spect to  the  impact  that  this  amendment 
might  have  upon  inflation.  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  what  President  Nixon  said 
last  night.  In  view  of  what  the  President 
said,  and  in  view  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  here  with  respect  to  the 
inflationary  effect  which  this  amend- 
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ment  might  have,  I  wish  to  modify  my 
amendment,  to  provide  that  it  go  into 
effect  only  when  the  President  issues  a 
proclamation  that  he  has  determined  it 
to  be  desirable  to  expand  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  by  making  additional  per- 
sons eligible  to  receive  social  security 
benefits. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  be  willing 
to  modify  his  amendment  to  make  It  go 
into  effect  when  the  President  deter- 
mined that  we  have  a  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
not  want  to  modify  my  amendment  be- 
yond what  I  have  already  indicated. 
The  modification  I  make  would  give  the 
President  the  opportunity  to  trigger  the 
effect  of  the  amendment,  and  at  such 
time  as  he  feels  that  it  would  not  have 
an  undue  inflationary  impact  upon  the 
economy  and  might  be  desirable  to  ex- 
pand consumer  purchasing  power,  he 
may  do  so.  My  modifying  language 
would  leave  it  up  to  the  President  to 
trigger  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  modification 
and  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  \^111  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Oc  page  9  of  the  amendment  strike  out 
lines  17  to  21  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"^sc.  1003.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 1002  of  this  title  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  the 
month  in  which  the  President  Issues  a  proc- 
lamation that  he  has  determined  that  it  is 
desirable  to  expand  consumer  purchasing 
power  by  making  additional  persons  eligible 
to  receive  social  security  benefits." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  ready  for  a  vot«,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  oi  a  quorum  in  order 
that  we  might  get  the  ytas  and  nays 
ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  398)  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  BYRD)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  as  modified. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  1^11  clerk  called  the  roll. 
K  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (after  having 
voted  in  the  aCQrmatlve) .  Mr.  President, 
on  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symincton).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 


I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mi-. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf>,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  fMr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias  )  is  detained  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  have  announced  my  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee K 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  54, 
nays  37.  as  follows: 

I  No.  196L«g.| 
YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Harris 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Pa  store 

Byrd,  W.  Vii 

Holllngs 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Pell 

Church 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cook 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C 

RlbicofT 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Cranston 

Long 

Schwelker 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Eagletoii 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Fulbrlght 

McGovem 

Tydings 

Goodell 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Montoya 
NAYS— 37 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Allen 

Ervin 

Percy 

Allott 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Baker 

Fong 

Saxbe 

Bellmoii 

Gumey 

Scott 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Smith,  Maine 

Boggs 

Holland 

Smith,  ni. 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Byrd.Va 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Domlnick 

Murphy 

EUender 

Packwood 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Griffin,  against. 
Young  of  Ohio,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Symington 


Anderson 

Goldwater 

Mathias 


McGee 

Metcalf 

Mimdt 


So  the  amendment  (No.  398) ,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12964)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disa- 
greement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  21  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270  >,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken  )  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  a  question 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  one  section 
of  the  bill. 

I  notice  that  the  bill — page  297,  sec- 
tion 421 — taxes  dividends  in  stock  in  all 
cases  where  there  are  two  classes  of  stock 
outstanding  and  there  are  different  dis- 
tributions with  regard  to  these  two 
classes  such  as  stock  on  one  class  and 
cash  on  the  other  class  or  preferred 
stock  on  one  class  and  common  stock  on 
the  other  class. 

However,  I  note  that  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  under  certain  conditions  a  re- 
capitalization may  be  treated  &s  a  dis- 
tribution of  stock  or  property.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  there  is  no  intention 
to  alter  the  status  of  a  recapitalization 
in  which,  for  example,  the  older  stock- 
holders exchange  some  or  all  of  their 
common  stock  for  preferred  stock  and 
retire  from  the  business  while  the 
younger  stockholders  exchange  some  or 
all  of  their  preferred  stock  for  additional 
common  stock  and  continue  to  be  active 
in  the  business.  This  has  been  a  classic 
type  of  recapitalization  which  has  always 
been  considered  tax  free  in  the  past.  Am 
I  correct  in  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
change  the  status  of  a  recapitalization 
of  this  type  with  a  bona  fide  business 
purpose? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  no  intention  to  impose  a  tax  on 
a  bona  fide  recapitalization  of  this  type, 
except  to  the  extent  stock  is  given  in 
payment  for  dividend  arrearages  on  the 
preferred  stock. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  this  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  for  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  clarification. 
Section  901  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  would  impose 
special  limitations  on  contributions  to 
pension  plans  of  certain  corporations, 
defined  as  professional  service  organi- 
zations. 

I  am  anxious  to  make  sure  that  this 
section  of  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  a  corporation  like  the  Marshfield 
Clinic,  in  Marshfield,  Wis.  This  corpora- 
tion has  operated  a  medical  clinic  in 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  since  it  was  organized 
in  1916.  It  employs  84  physicians  as  full- 
time  employees.  The  Marshfield  Clinic 
^  was  not  organized  imder  one  of  the  spe- 
cial State  laws  recently  enacted  for  pro- 
fessional service  cori>orations.  Instead,  it 
was  incorporated  in  1916  under  the  gen- 
eral business  corporation  law  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  Marshfield  Clinic  has  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  of  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness corporation:  It  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  directors;  it  has  an  executive 
committee  of  directors;  it  Issues  certifi- 
cates representing  shares  of  capital 
stock;  it  is  empowered  to  amend  and  has 
amended  its  articles  of  incorporation;  it 
has  purchased,  constructed,  leased,  and 
mortgaged  its  assets;  liability  of  its 
shareholders  for  its  debts  is  limited;  it 
has  initiated  suits  as  a  corporation  in  the 
Wisconsin  courts;  it  has  continuity  of 
life;  it  is  liable  for  Wisconsin  income  tax 
as  a  general  business  corporation;  it  has 
always  been  subject  to  Federal  income 
tax  as  a  corporation;  and  it  files  required 
annual  reports  with  the  Wisconsin  Sec- 
retary of  State  as  a  general  business 
corporation. 

Clearly  the  Marshfield  Clinic  was  not 
set  up  to  take  advantage  of  pension  plan 
benefits  under  the  Federal  tax  law,  since 
it  was  in  existence  for  more  than  25 
years  before  the  present  tax  treatment 
of  employee  pension  plans  was  first  en- 
acted in  1942. 

While  the  Marshfield  Clinic  is  subject 
to  no  such  requirement  under  the  Wis- 
consin general  business  corporation  law. 
its  articles  of  incorporation  provide  that 
its  shares  of  stock  may  be  issued  only  to 
physicians  licensed  in  Wisconsin  and 
may  be  voted  only  by  them. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
could  assure  me  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  that  section  901 
apply  to  a  corporation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  be  my  imder- 
standing that  the  new  provision  relating 
to  professional  corporations  would  not 
apply  to  the  type  of  case  the  Senator 
refers  to. 

My  reason  for  saying  this  is  that  al- 
though this  corporation  by  its  charter 
is  limited  to  having  only  doctors  as 
shareholders,  this  is  not  required  by  the 
State  law  under  which  it  is  organized. 
Nor  is  it  my  understanding  that  there  is 
any  indication  that  when  this  clinic  was 
organized  in  1916.  this  limitation  in  the 
charter  was  specifically  required  by  the 
then-existing  rules  of  professional  ethics. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  chairman  is  absolutely  correct.  What 
we  were  seeking  to  do  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  was  to  close  the  loophole  of 
those  corporations  which  were  seeking  to 
circumvent  the  guidelines  laid  out  in 
H.R.  10  of  the  so-called  Keogh  plan. 
Clinics  such  as  the  Marshfield  Clinic,  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  and  the  Lahey  Clinic  were 
established  many  years  ago,  long  before 
H.R.  10  and  the  Keogh  plan  in  1962.  They 
were  established  to  give  these  particular 
services. 

When  a  person  goes  to  the  Marshfield 
Clinic  or  the  Mayo  Clinic  or  the  others, 
he  knows  he  is  going  to  a  clinic.  But  when 
Dr.  Jones  forms  a  corporation,  the  pa- 
tient thinks  he  is  going  to  Dr.  Jones.  He 
does  not  know  he  is  going  to  a  corpora- 
tion at  all. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Finance  Committee  that 
we  specifically  were  determined  that 
clinics  such  as  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  changes  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  that  is  true,  for 
the  reasons  I  indicated  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    409 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  409.  The  amendment, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son), proposes  a  tax  credit  for  political 
contributions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  at  the  proper  place 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec. .  Income  Tax  CREorr  for   PoLmcAi 

Contributions. 

(a)  Allowance  of  CREorr. — Subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  (relating  to  credits 
aUowable)  is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 41  as  42,  and  by  inserting  after  section  40 
(as  added  by  section  —  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sec.  41.  Political  Contributions. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  so  much  of  the  political  contributions 
as  does  not  exceed  $50,  payment  of  which  is 
made  by  the  taxpayer  within  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Married  inoiviouals. — In  the  case  of 
a  Joint  return  of  a  husband  and  wife  imder 
section  6013,  the  credit  allowed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  exceed  $25.  In  the  case  of  a 
separate  return  of  a  married  individual,  the 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  $12.50. 

"(2)  Application  with  other  credits. — 
The  credit  aUowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  aUowable  \mder 
section  33   (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit). 


section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
Interest),  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income),  and  section  38  (relating  to  invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  property). 

"(3)  Verification. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  if  such 
political  contribution  is  verified  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(c)  DEFiNrnoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Political  contribution. — ^The  term 
'political  contribution"  means  a  contribution 
or  gift  of  money  to— 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office  in  any  primary, 
general,  or  special  election,  or  In  any  Na- 
tional, State,  or  local  convention  or  caucus 
of  a  political  party,  for  use  by  such  indi- 
vidual to  further  his  candidacy  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  such  office: 

"(B)  any  committee,  association,  or  or- 
ganization (whether  or  not  Incorporated) 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing,  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence, the  nomination  or  election  of  one  or 
more  individuals  who  are  candidates  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office,  for  use  by  such 
committee,  association,  or  organization  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  such  individual 
or  individuals  for  nomination  or  election  to 
such  office; 

"(C)  the  national  committee  of  a  national 
poUtical  party; 

"(D)  the  State  committee  of  a  national 
political  party  as  designated  by  the  national 
committee  of  such  party;  or 

"(E)  a  local  committee  of  a  national  po- 
litical party  as  designated  by  the  State 
committee  of  such  party  designated  under 
subparagraph  (D)  . 

"(2)  Candidate. — The  term  'candidate' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  an  individual 
who — 

"(A)  has  publicly  announced  that  be  is 
a  candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to 
such  office;  and 

"(B)  meets  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
law  to  hold  such  office. 

"(3)  National  political  partt. — The  term 
'national  political  party'  means — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  contributions  made 
diirtng  a  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  In 
which  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  chosen,  a  poUtical  party  pre- 
senting candidates  or  electors  for  such  offices 
on  the  official  election  baUot  of  ten  or  more 
States,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  any  other  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer, a  poUtical  p«u-ty  which  met  the  quaU- 
fications  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  In 
the  last  preceding  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President. 

"(4)  State  and  local. — ^The  term  'State' 
means  the  various  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  the  term  'local'  means  a 
political  subdivision  or  part  thereof,  or  two 
or  more  political  subdivisions  or  parts  there- 
of, of  a  State. 

"(d)  Cross  References. — 
"For  disallowance  of  credits  to  estates  and 
trusts,  see  section  642(a)  (3) ." 

(b)  Clerical  and  Technical  Amend- 
ments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  41.  Political  contributions. 
"Sec.  42.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(2)  Section  642(a)  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax  for  estates  and  trusts)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

(3)  Political  contkibutions. — An  estate 
or   trust  shaU   not   be  allowed  the   credit 
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against  tax  for  political  contributioiis  pro- 
vided by  section  41." 

(c)  BrrxcnvE  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1969,  but 
only  with  respect  to  political  contributions 
payment  of  which  is  made  after  such  date. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  indicate  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  Sena- 
tor Pearson  and  I  are  prepared  to  agree 
to  a  time  limitation,  if  the  chairman  so 
desires,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  be  limited  to  one-half  hour, 
to  be  controlled  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  houi". 

Mr.  LONG.  One  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  said  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  modify 
the  unanimous-consent  request  to  make 
it  1  hour,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  I  said  1  hour, 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  409  proposes  a  tax  credit  of  up 
to  one-half  of  a  taxpayer's  political  con- 
tributions. The  maximum  credit  would 
be  $25  for  married  couples  filing  Joint 
returns,  $25  for  single  persons,  and  $12.50 
for  married  persons  filing  separately.  If 
an  individual  gives  in  excess  of  $50,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  tax  credit  of  only 
$25;  if  the  amount  of  the  contribution  Is 
less  than  $50,  the  amount  of  the  tax 
credit  would  be  one-half  of  the  contri- 
bution. For  example,  if  the  contribution 
was  $20,  the  tax  credit  would  be  $10. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  are  all  well  aware, 
the  costs  of  campaigning  for  public  ofQce 
are  escalating  almost  out  of  control.  The 
current  issue  of  Congressional  Quarterly 
demonstrates  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
rimning  for  President  and  Congress.  Re- 
ports to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  alone  show  that 
$70  million  was  reported  as  spent  in  1968 
in  the  campaigns  for  Federal  ofiBce.  Even 
this  estimate,  however,  is  far  too  low. 
The  Citizens  Research  Foundation  in 
Princeton  estimates  that  $100  million 
was  spent  to  elect  the  President  in  1968. 
The  cost  of  political  activities  at  all  levels 
in  1968 — Federal,  State,  and  local — was 
$300  million,  up  from  $200  million  in 
1964. 

According  to  other  figures,  the  total  cost 
per  vote  for  the  general  election  cam- 
paigns in  1962  was  only  19  cents.  In  1968, 
the  cost  was  67  cents  per  vote.  The  in- 
crease was  more  than  35  percent  over  the 
past  two  decades,  and  the  rise  has  been 
especially  steep  in  the  last  three  presi- 
dential elections. 


The  largest  single  expense  in  most 
political  campaigns  is  the  expense  of 
broadcast  time.  It  is  primarily  because 
of  what  Senator  Pearson  eloquently  calls 
the  "revolutionary  role  of  television  in 
American  politics"  that  the  overall  in- 
crease in  campaign  costs  has  been  so 
steep.  According  to  data  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  total 
broadcasting  charges  for  the  1964  pri- 
mary and  general  election  campaigns 
were  $35  million.  In  1968,  the  charges 
were  $59  million,  up  70  percent  over  1964. 

The  high  cost  of  campaigning  for  pub- 
lice  office  has  produced  concern  that  all 
but  the  wealthy  are  prohibited  from  run- 
ning for  public  office.  President  Eisen- 
hower clearly  recognized  the  serious  na- 
ture of  this  problem.  As  he  stated  in  an 
article  published  in  January  1968: 

We  have  put  a  dollar  sign  on  public  serv- 
ice, and  today  many  capable  men  who  would 
like  to  run  for  ofBce  simply  can't  afford  to 
do  so.  Many  believe  that  politics  in  our  coun- 
try Is  already  a  game  exclusively  for  the 
affluent.  This  Is  not  strictly  true;  yet,  the 
fact  that  we  may  be  approaching  that  state 
of  affairs  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  elective 
system. 

Our  citizens  are  deeply  concerned  over 
this  question.  They  believe  that  inordi- 
nate attention  Is  devoted  to  financing 
political  campaigns,  and  that  too  little 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  the  issues.  The  belief  is  rampant 
across  the  country  that  candidates  are 
forced  to  rely  on  a  few  large  contribu- 
tors to  finance  their  campaigns,  result- 
ing in  the  creation  of  ambiguous  rela- 
tionships in  which  the  successful  candi- 
date is  obligated,  or  at  least  appears  to 
be  obligated,  to  his  large  contributors. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  enact 
legislation  to  meet  this  problem,  and  that 
the  most  appropriate  step  we  can  take 
at  the  present  time  is  to  entust  a  tax 
credit  for  political  contributions.  The 
hearings  last  October  before  Senator 
Pastore's  Subconmiittee  on  Communi- 
cations on  the  Campaign  Broadcast  Re- 
form Act,  sponsored  by  Senator  Pearson 
and  Senator  Hart,  and  the  recent  report 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's  Com- 
mission on  Campaign  Costs  in  the  Elec- 
tronic Era  have  generated  intense  new 
interest  in  proposals  for  overall  reform 
in  the  area  of  campaign  financing,  in- 
cluding proposals  for  a  tax  credit. 

Although,  to  my  knowledge,  the  sub- 
stance of  amendment  No.  409  was  not 
specifically  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  during  its  public  hearings  or 
its  executive  sessions,  the  proposal  has 
had  a  distinguished  history  in  the  pres- 
ent decade. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy's  Commis- 
sion on  Campaign  Costs  issued  its  re- 
port entitled  "Financing  Presidential 
Campaigns."  One  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations in  the  Commission  report 
was  the  enactment  of  a  tax  credit 
for  political  contributions.  The  report 
states: 

The  recommended  credit  is  intended  to  en- 
courage large  numbers  of  small  gifts.  The 
bulk  of  presidential  campagn  funds  available 
to  both  parties  is  now  supplied  by  a  relatively 
small  group  of  contributors,  giving  sums 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  this  .  .  . 


Incentive  to  small  gifts  will  stimulate  the 
massive  giving  needed  by  the  parties.  If  it 
does  not,  other  forms  of  governmental  sub- 
sidy may  be  inevitable. 

The  idea  of  the  tax  credit  was  also 
pursued  extensively  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses.  In  October  1966,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chaii-man  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  Congress  enactedi 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966.  Public  Law  89-809. 
Under  that  act,  individual  taxpayers 
were  authorized  to  designate  $1  of  their 
income  tax  to  be  placed  in  a  special  fund 
to  be  used  for  financing  presidential  elec- 
tion campaigns.  Under  the  act,  only  po- 
litical parties  whose  candidates  received 
at  least  5,000,000  votes  in  the  preceding 
election  were  eligible  for  payments  from 
the  fund.  Because  the  tax  check-off  pro- 
vision was  based  on  the  principle  of  di- 
rect public  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns, the  act  was  highly  controversial. 
One  of  its  principal  virtues,  however,  was 
that  it  served  the  extremely  useful  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  a  far-reaching  na- 
tional debate  on  a  variety  of  possible 
methods  for  reforming  the  financing  of 
political  campaigns. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  "Po- 
litical Process  in  America"  in  May  1967, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  emphasized 
his  support  for  the  principle  of  direct 
public  financing  of  presidential  election 
campaigns  and  suggested  a  series  of  basic 
amendments  to  the  original  1966  act.  In 
addition.  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended that  Congress  tmdertake  an 
extensive  review  of  other  methods  of 
financing  election  campaigns,  by  meth- 
ods such  as  direct  appropriations,  tax 
credits  or  deductions,  treasury  vouchers, 
and  various  matching  grant  plans.  In 
June  1967,  after  extensive  controversy, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  prohibiting 
implementation  of  the  1966  act  until 
statutory  guidelines  under  the  act  were 
enacted. 

Then,  in  November  1967,  after  com- 
prehensive hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  numerous  proposals,  the  committee 
favorably  reported  H.R.  4890,  the  Hon- 
est Elections  Act  of  1967.  As  reported  by 
the  committee,  the  bill  contained  three 
principal  provisions. 

First,  it  provided  an  income  tax  credit, 
up  to  $25,  for  one-half  of  the  political 
contributions  made  by  a  taxpayer.  Most 
important  for  present  purposes,  all  but 
one  of  the  17  members  of  the  committee 
supported  this  provision. 

Second,  it  provided  a  complete  Ten- 
sion of  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1966,  authorizing  di- 
rect public  financing  for  both  presiden- 
tial and  senatorial  elections  campaigns 

Third,  it  contained  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's Election  Reform  Act  of 
1967,  which  had  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate 2  months  earlier  by  the  imani- 
mous  vote  of  87-0,  and  which  included 
a  series  of  highly  desirable  measures  de- 
signed to  improve  the  Federal  election 
laws  and  to  require  full  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  campaign  contributions. 

Unfortunately,  no  further  action  was 
taken  on  these  proposals  by  the  9uth 
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Congress.  It  is  for  us  to  continue  the 

effort. 

Amendment  No.  409,  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Pearson  and  me,  is  identical  to 
the  tax  credit  provision  imanimously 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
1967.  In  essence,  its  provisions  are  as 
follows: 

First,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  au- 
thorizes a  tax  credit  for  one-half  of  an 
individual's  political  contributions,  up  to 
a  maximum  credit  of  $25; 

Second,  contributions  qualifying  for 
the  tax  credit  may  be  made  to  any  can- 
didate for  public  office — Federal,  State, 
or  local.  The  amendment  thus  encour- 
ages contributions  not  only  to  presiden- 
tial candidates,  not  only  to  candidates 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  also  to  any  candidate 
for  State  or  local  office  as  well; 

Third,  contributions  qualifying  for  the 
tax  credit  may  be  made  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  general  elections,  but  also 
in  coimection  with  special  elections  or 
primary  elections ;  and. 

Fourth,  contributions  may  be  made 
not  only  to  candidates  themselves,  but 
also  to  political  committees  orgcmlzed  to 
support 'a  particular  candidate  or  can- 
didates, or  to  national  political  parties. 

According  to  the  revenue  estimates 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department  the 
revenue  loss  generated  by  the  amend- 
ment would  be  in  the  range  of  $60  mil- 
lion for  presidential  election  years,  $30 
million  for  non-presidential  Federal  elec- 
tion years,  and  $15  million  for  non-Fed- 
eral election  years.  To  the  extent  the  tax 
credit  stimulates  additional  contribu- 
tions over  and  above  their  present  level, 
however,  the  revenue  loss  would  be  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  tax 
credit  approach  to  financing  political 
campaigns — an  approach  that  was 
strongly  favored  by  President  Kennedy, 
by  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  by 
many  others — has  several  advtuitages 
over  all  other  methods  that  have  been 
proposed  for  financing  such  campaigns. 

First,  the  tax  credit  approach  will  pro- 
vide a  significant  incentive  for  participa- 
tion in  the  political  process  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  electorate.  One  of  the 
most  important  goals  in  recent  proposals 
to  reform  the  political  process  has  been 
to  stimulate  greater  public  participation 
in  election  campaigns.  I  believe  that  the 
modest  tax  credit  I  have  proposed  will 
significantly  encourage  political  parties 
and  political  committees  to  broaden  their 
base  of  support  by  soliciting  contribu- 
tions from  small  donors.  In  the  election 
year  1964,  for  example,  there  were  12 
million  individual  csanpaign  contributors, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom 
were  $1  or  $2  contributors.  I  believe  that 
the  tax  credit  I  have  proposed  will  en- 
courage more  individuals  to  contribute, 
and  will  encourage  existing  contributors 
to  raise  the  level  of  their  contributions. 

Second,  by  encouraging  contributions 
by  small  donors,  the  tax  credit  will  help 
to  break  down  the  excessive  reliance  by 
candidates  on  large  contributors.  As  a 
result,  the  credit  will  help  to  restore 
PubUc  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
tion process.  It  will  help  to  eliminate  the 
ambiguous  relationships  created  for  the 
successful  candidate,  in  which  he  Is  ob- 


ligated, or  appears  to  be  obligated,  to  his 
large  contributors. 

Third,  the  tax  credit  leaves  the  deci- 
sion on  the  allocation  of  public  funds 
through  the  tax  subsidy  to  the  choice  of 
the  individual  taxpayer  himself.  This 
point  is  the  central  distinction  between 
the  tax  credit  approach  and  the  various 
proposals  for  the  direct  financing  of  po- 
litical csunpaigns.  Under  the  tax  credit 
approach,  unlike  these  other  proix)sals, 
the  Federal  Government  plays  no  part 
in  determining  which  candidates  or  com- 
mittees are  to  receive  public  funds  or  the 
amount  of  such  funds  that  are  to  be 
made  available  to  particular  candidates. 
It  is  the  citizen,  and  the  citizen  alone, 
who  makes  this  determination. 

Fourth,  the  tax  credit  offers  assistance 
to  candidates  not  only  at  the  general 
election  stage,  but  at  the  primary  stage 
as  well. 

Fifth,  the  tax  credit  offers  assistance 
to  candidates  not  only  at  the  Presidential 
level,  but  at  the  congressional,  State,  and 
local  level  as  well.  This  point  is  espe- 
cially important.  Men  earn  consideration 
for  the  Presidency  by  their  performance 
in  other  public  office — most  often  Gover- 
nor or  Senator.  The  expense  of  nomina- 
tion to  a  governorship  or  a  Senate  seat — 
especially  in  the  large  States  from  which 
most  presidential  candidates  are  drawn — 
is  by  itself  a  substantial  barrier  to  all  but 
men  of  wealth  or  their  favored  candi- 
dates. Thus,  fair  consideration  for  the 
Presidency  itself  requires  public  support 
for  campaigns  for  lesser  offices  at  all 
levels.  This  support  can  only  come  from 
tax  incentives  to  individual  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  before  proposing  this 
amendment,  I  gave  serious  considera- 
tion to  offering  a  tax  deduction  in  com- 
bination with  the  tax  credit.  A  tax  de- 
duction approach  would  have  many  of 
the  advantages  of  a  tax  credit,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dividual choice  and  participation  in  the 
political  process.  However,  a  tax  deduc- 
tion would  cause  substantial  inequities 
and  disparities  in  the  benefits  afforded 
to  contributors.  Those  in  the  highest  tax 
brackets,  at  whom  the  incentive  should 
be  least  directed,  would  receive  the  great- 
est benefits,  whereas  taxpayers  in  the 
lowest  brackets  would  receive  the  small- 
est benefits. 

In  closing,  I  would  also  like  to  deal 
briefiy  with  two  others,  but  less  desirable, 
approaches  to  campaign  financing  re- 
form: the  concept  of  direct  public  fi- 
nancing of  political  campaigns,  and  the 
concept  of  the  matching  Incentive  plan, 
both  of  which  have  frequently  been  of- 
fered as  alternatives  to  the  tax  credit. 

1.   DIRECT   PUBLIC   FINANCING 

The  debate  on  campaign  reform  in  the 
89th  Congress  and  the  90th  Congress  in- 
volved extensive  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  direct  public  financing.  Under  this 
approach,  Treasury  funds  would  be  ap- 
propriated to  finance  presidential  and 
possibly  other  election  campaigns.  Un- 
fortunately, extremely  difficult  constitu- 
tional, practical  and  political  questions 
arise  imder  this  proposal: 

Unless  the  access  of  minor  parties  to 
the  public  funds  is  restricted  in  some 
way,  the  proposal  will  tend  to  encourage 
or  stabilize  minor  parties,  or  will  lead 
to  the  artificial  proliferation  of  such 


parties  merely  to  receive  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy. Yet,  any  formula  limiting  the  funds 
available  to  minor  parties  is  open  to 
substantial  constitutional  objections 
based  on  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
free  association  imder  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  to  substantial  political  objec- 
tions based  on  the  need  to  avoid  "locking 
in"  the  present  two  political  parties,  and 
on  the  desirability  of  avoiding  direct 
governmental  participation  in  the  al- 
location of  funds  among  political  parties. 

Unless  private  contributions  are  pro- 
hibited to  campaigns  financed  by  direct 
appropriations,  there  is  a  serious  danger 
that  the  public  subsidy  will  become 
merely  an  additional  layer  on  top  of 
private  funds  already  solicited.  Yet.  If 
private  contributions  are  prohibited,  seri- 
ous constitutional  doubts  will  be  raised 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  prohibition,  and 
equally  serious  practical  difficulties  will 
be  raised  in  enforcing  the  prohibition. 

A  direct  subsidy  to  politcal  parties  will 
have  a  potentially  disruptive  impact  on 
the  existing  structure  of  political  parties. 
Traditionally,  political  parties  have  been 
loose  combinations  of  local,  State,  and 
national  organizations  without  strong 
central  authority,  and  the  flow  of  power 
has  generally  been  from  the  local  to  the 
national  organization.  The  direct  sub- 
sidy, under  which  large  amounts  of  pub- 
lic funds  would  be  made  available  to  a 
national  party  or  its  candidates,  would 
reverse  the  flow.  It  would  concentrate 
political  power  in  the  national  party  or 
candidate,  and  might  easily  lead  to  na- 
tional domination  of  State  and  local 
politics. 

The  direct  subsidy  fails  to  stimulate 
individual  participation  in  the  political 
process.  To  the  extent  that  public  funds 
are  used  to  finance  campaigns,  the  stake 
of  individual  voters  in  the  process  is  re- 
duced, and  there  is  less  incentive  for  the 
political  parties  to  broaden  their  base  of 
popular  and  financial  support. 

None  of  the  various  proposals  for  a 
direct  subsidy  offer  assistance  to  candi- 
dates in  primary  elections.  Nor  does  the 
direct  subsidy  offer  assistance  to  candi- 
dates at  the  State  or  local  level,  or.  in 
most  of  Its  versions,  to  Federal  candi- 
dates at  other  than  the  presidential  level. 
Yet,  the  need  for  financial  assistance  is 
especially  great  in  primary  elections  and 
at  the  congressional.  State,  and  local 
levels,  where  fimdraising  is  extremely 
difficult  and  where  the  potential  influ- 
ence of  large  contributors  may  be  far 
more  significant  than  at  the  presidential 
level  or  in  the  general  election. 

All  of  these  issues  received  extensive 
discussion  in  the  hearings  and  debates  in 
the  90th  Congress,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  resolved.  Therefore, 
before  a  proposal  for  direct  public  fi- 
nancing goes  forward,  substantial  addi- 
tional study  will  be  necessary. 

2.     MATCHING     INCENTIVE    FLAK 

Under  this  approach,  which  has  many 
of  the  virtues  of  the  tax  credit  approach, 
the  Federal  Govenmient  would  encour- 
age political  parties  to  seek  out  small 
contributors  by  offering  Federal  grants 
matching  of  up  to,  say,  $10  for  each  cash 
contribution. 

This  proposal  was  first  given  special 
prominence  by  the  report  in  1962  of  the 
President's    Commission   on   Campaign 
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Costs.  In  his  subsequent  message  to  Con- 
gress transmitting  legislation  to  imple- 
ment a  number  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations.  President  Kennedy 
urged  Congress  to  study  the  plan  as — 
An  original  and  Imaginative  approach  that 
would  encourage  concentrated  party  effort 
In  broadening  the  financial  base  of  presi- 
dential campaigns. 

In  spite  of  the  initial  appeal  of  the 
matching  plan,  it  has  never  commanded 
broad  support.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  as  recently  as  1966,  a  matching  in- 
centive plan  recommended  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  lieu  of  a  tax  incentive 
was  rejected  by  President  Johnson  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Election  Reform  Act  of 
1966. 

In  recent  years,  the  considerations  for 
and  against  the  matching  plan  have  been 
well  canvassed.  In  spite  of  the  plan's 
merit,  I  believe  that  the  balance  of  con- 
siderations argues  persuasively  against 
its  adoption  as  a  method  of  campaign 
financing  reform. 

The  most  serious  administrative  ob- 
jection to  the  pl8ui  is  the  complex  Fed- 
eral machinery  that  would  be  required  to 
Implement  it,  including  the  probable  need 
for  separate  matched  and  matching 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury.  The 
most  serious  substantive  objection  to  the 
plan  is  the  enormous  potential  for  fraud 
that  it  may  entail: 

For  example,  a  political  committee 
could  solicit  $10  from  each  of  its  mem- 
bers, double  the  contribution  by  submit- 
ting a  claim  for  Federal  matchingjunds, 
and  then  repay  each  member  from  the 
funds  of  the  committee. 

Or,  a  committee  could  obtain  matching 
funds  by  spreading  a  large  contribution 
among  several  fake  "donors,"  without 
actually  having  secured  any  bona  fide 
smjall  contributions. 

Although  the  impact  of  these  poten- 
tial frauds  is  speculative  at  present,  I 
know  of  no  remedy  that  might  effectively 
negate  them.  The  potential  for  fraud  is 
far  more  serious  than  in  the  case  of  the 
tax  credit  approach,  since  the  tax  credit 
offers  neither  of  the  above  major  Induce- 
ments to  engage  in  fraud. 

Thus,  none  of  the  controversies  sur- 
rotmding  the  direct  public  financing  ap- 
proach or  the  matching  incentive  plan  is 
relevant  to  the  approach  taken  in  amend- 
ment No.  406,  a  tax  credit  for  political 
contributions.  Although  as  a  matter  of 
general  revenue  theory  and  practice,  the 
tax  code  and  the  tax  return  are  inappro- 
priate vehicles  to  accomplish  social  goals 
such  as  reform  of  the  political  process,  I 
believe  that  very  real  difficulties  are  in- 
herent in  all  of  the  alternative  approach- 
es that  have  been  discussed  thus  far  to 
help  meet  the  urgent  problem  of  escalat- 
ing campaign  costs. 

Moreover,  whatever  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  proposals  for 
public  financing  of  election  campaigns, 
there  is  wide  support  in  both  Congress 
and  the  Nation  for  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach. The  proposal  has  been  specifi- 
cally endorsed  by  a  number  of  public 
groups  and  private  studies  concerned 
with  the  high  cost  of  campaign  financ- 
ing, including  the  20th  Century  Fund 
study  and  the  1968  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development. 

I  believe  that  a  tax  credit  for  political 


contributions  will  go  far  to  alleviate  the 
deep  national  concern  over  the  high  cost 
of  campaigning  for  public  office.  Equally 
important,  the  proposal  will  provide  a 
substantial  incentive  for  candidates,  po- 
litical committees,  and  political  parties  to 
broaden  their  base  of  popular  support  by 
seeking  contributions  from  small  donors, 
thus  stimulating  greater  public  interest 
and  participation  at  all  levels  of  the  po- 
litical process — Federal,  State,  and  local. 
It  seems  entirely  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  the  tax  credit  proposed  in 
amendment  No.  409  should  be  adopted  as 
part  of  the  pending  tax  reform  bill,  and 

1  urge  Senators  of  both  parties  to  give 
it  their  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  make  it  less  necessary 
for  candidates  for  public  office  to  rely 
on  major  campaign  contributions.  I  think 
it  would  reach  out  to  meet  one  of  the 
very  great  needs  which  exist  within  our 
political  system  today.  It  would  provide 
a  fair  and  reasonable  incentive  for  in- 
creased financing  of  political  campaigns, 
especially  the  campaigns  of  those  whose 
financial  resources  are  inadequate  to 
meet  heavy  burdens  of  such  campaigns. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
and  the  elections  to  which  it  would  apply. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  very 
much  the  same  as  the  so-called  Cam- 
paign Financing  Act  which  I  introduced 

2  years  ago,  which  was  reintroduced  this 
year  as  S.  1692. 

Campaign  spending  is  now  increasing 
at  such  an  enormous  rate  that  although 
we  do  not  have  actual  figures,  because  of 
spotty  reporting  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  statutory  obligation  to  do  so,  it  is 
estimated  that  in  1956  both  parties  spent 
$155  million;  by  1968  that  amoimt  had 
increased  some  $300,000.  Of  course,  the 
cost  of  broadcasting,  and  particularly 
television  today.  Is  an  enormous  expense. 
In  the  last  4  years  money  spent  in  broad- 
casting, for  instance,  has  doubled  from 
$35  million  to  over  $60  million. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  with 
'this  enormous  requirement  of  campaign 
funds  today,  whether  one  is  talking  about 
a  national  office,  the  office  of  Governor 
of  a  great  State,  or  even  an  office  at  the 
local  level,  we  are  approaching  a  time 
when  not  only  will  we  find  only  rich  men 
will  be  candidates  or  men  with  rich 
friends,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
obligation  today  to  finance  the  effort  to 
seek  public  office  is  really  threatening 
the  integrity  of  our  political  system. 

There  are  several  alternatives  and 
they  have  been  talked  about  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  not  only  in  the  excellent 
report  to  which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts made  reference,  but  also  in  Con- 
gress we  have  been  discussing  this  matter 
off  and  on  for  many  years. 


The  manager  of  the  bill  today  had  a 
proposal  pending  last  year  to  provide  for 
aid  in  elections.  I  think  we  are  getting 
to  the  point  where  the  alternatives  will 
be  either  direct  appropriations  or  we  will 
have  some  type  tax  credit  or  deduction 
which  will  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  to  participate  in  the  political 
system,  leaving  to  the  individual  the 
freedom  to  choose  what  contribution  he 
will  make  and  to  whom  he  will  make  It. 
I  believe  that  will  stimulate  contributions 
from  a  great  many  people. 

I  recall  that  in  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  not  long  ago 
having  to  do  with  television  and  radio 
costs,  someone  estimated  that  95  percent 
of  all  campaign  costs  are  made  up  by 
5  percent  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  of  this 
country  stands  on  a  parity  with  other 
charitable  contributions  we  make  for 
Red  Cross  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  de- 
ductions route  is  another  possibility. 

I  recall  that  in  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduced it  would  provide  for  a  contri- 
bution of  $50  with  one-half  being  used 
as  a  tax  credit  with  larger  donations  of 
$500  to  be  used  as  deductions.  But  the 
dual  approach  is  not  utilized  here.  This 
is  a  step  to  provide  greater  and  freer 
participation  of  all  the  people  in  the 
public  business. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
concept  of  the  tax  credit  was  endorsed 
as  long  ago  as  1962  by  the  President'i 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs,  which 
was  headed  by  Alexander  Heard,  one  of 
the  outstanding  authorities  on  campaign 
financing  in  the  Nation.  The  tax  credit 
concept  was  also  endorsed  in  1968  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, a  bipartisan  group  that  studied  a 
vailety  of  methods  for  better  financing 
of  political  campaigns.  Finally,  the  tax 
credit  was  endorsed  by  the  recent  report 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's  Com- 
mission on  Campaign  Costs  in  the  Elec- 
tronic Era. 

All  three  of  these  committees  were  bl- 
partissm.  Their  members  were  outstand- 
ing individuals  who  have  given  great 
thought  and  concern  to  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  campaign  reform.  In  their  reports, 
they  have  proposed  a  variety  of  different 
proposals,  but  it  is  significant  tliat  all 
of  them  support  the  principle  of  the  tax 
credit,  whatever  their  other  proposals. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  introduced  a  nimiber  of  these 
proposals  in  the  form  of  legislation,  es- 
pecially the  area  of  campaign  broadcast- 
ing, and  I  commend  him  for  his  initia- 
tive in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  pre- 
cise provisions  of  amendment  No.  409 
were  approved  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee in  November  1967.  Although  other 
provisions  in  the  bUl— H.R.  4890— re- 
ported by  the  oonmiittee  were  contro- 
versial, the  support  for  the  tax  credit 
approach  was  virtually  unanimous. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Would  this  be  limited 
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to  one  contribution  of  $50,  or  could  one 
give  a  $50  contribution  to  each  of  three 
candidates? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Contributions  quali- 
fying for  the  credit  could  be  divided 
among  several  candidates.  However,  the 
maximum  tax  credit  each  year  would  be 
$25  for  all  contributions  combined. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  But  it  would  be  limited 
to  $50. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  Thf  contribu- 
tions on  which  the  credit  would  be  cal- 
culated would  be  limited  to  $50. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  In  other  words,  it  would 
not  be  three  $50  contributions? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  No. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  It  would  come  under 
only  one  $50  contribution? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  A  to- 
tal of  $50  in  contributions. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  amendment  No.  409.  I  am  a 
former  State  chairman  of  a  political 
party  organization.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  Is  to  raise  campaign  funds  and  I  know 
that  the  problem  is  becoming  more  se- 
rious each  year. 

I  have  always  felt  that  our  present 
laws  regarding  political  contributions 
make  of  a  political  contributor  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen  because  those  who  give 
money  to  such  organizations  as  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Community  Chest,  youth 
clubs,  and  other  organizations,  enjoy  a 
tax-exempt  status  which  is  not  given  to 
the  political  contributor.  They  do  not 
get  the  same  tax  treatment. 

I  feel  that  as  oiu*  political  system  en- 
dures, the  cost  of  campaigning  will  go 
up.  I  see  no  indications  that  it  will  go 
down.  It  is  high  time  we  recognize  that 
those  who  do  contribute  to  poUtical  cam- 
paigns do  so  out  of  a  sense  of  being  a 
good  citizen,  with  the  desire  to  help 
preserve  our  system  of  government. 

We  should  therefore  give  them  the 
same  tax  treatment,  or  partially  the 
same  tax  treatment  that  other  citizens 
get.  The  election  process  in  this  country 
Is  the  basis  of  our  representative  system. 
I  believe  it  is  high  time  we  begin  to  en- 
courage greater  citizen  participation  in 
that  process. 

The  pending  amendment,  I  believe, 
will  go  a  long  way  in  that  direction  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  support  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kennedy-Pearson  amend- 
ment. I  commend  the  distingtilshed 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  for 
his  long  efforts  in  this  regard,  and  I  also 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  for 
joining  him  in  what  I  think  is  an  emi- 
nently fair  and  workable  proposal  by 
which  we  may  begin  to  solve  a  tremen- 
dous problem  which  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  future  of  the  democratic  process 
in  this  coimtry;  namely,  the  enormous 
and  increasing  costs  of  campaigning. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1968. 
the  major  political  parties  spent  a  com- 
bined total  of  74  cents  for  every  vote 
cast.  That  may  not  sound  like  very  much 
when  broken  down  in  that  way,  but  that 
adds  up  to  more  than  $50  million  spent 
in  that  presidential  campaign. 
Estimates  by  reliable  organizations  in- 


volved in  this  subject  matter  reveal  that 
$300  million  was  spent  on  all  campaigns 
in  1968,  local.  State,  Federal,  and  so 
forth;  and  that  this  was  $100  million 
more  than  was  spent  in  1964,  and  $160 
million  more  than  was  spent  in  1952.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  campaigns  between 
1964  and  1968. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  reported  expenditures  of  $58.9 
million  for  political  broadcasting  in  all 
campaigns  in  1968.  These  are  record  high 
political  campaign  expenditures,  70  per- 
cent higher — for  broadcasting  expendi- 
tures in  campaigns  in  1968 — than  those 
expenditures  were  in  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  can  be  seen 
from  these  staggering  figures  and  the 
enormous  and  increasing  costs  involved, 
that  the  future  of  the  democratic  process 
in  this  country  is  very  much  involved  in 
consideration  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  that  most  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  thought  about  this  serious 
problem  feel  that  political  candidates 
should  not  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
themselves  wealthy,  or  to  those  who 
are  financed  by  people  with  great  wealth, 
whose  interests  may  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  not  enough  public  at- 
tention has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this 
problem.  However,  I  do  believe  that  the 
people  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  it  and  are.  rightly,  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  about  it. 

There  are  many  plans  by  which  we 
might  try  to  meet  the  problem.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  earlier  this  year 
in  support  of  the  bill  pending  before  his 
subcommittee  having  to  do  with  televi- 
sion time  for  candidates.  But  the  best 
way  to  get  at  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  by  the  tax  credit  method.  We  would  be 
limiting  the  amoimt  of  money  which  the 
contributor  or  donor  could  take  as  a 
credit,  and  say  by  tins  amendment  that 
he  could  take  as  a  credit  only  one-half  of 
his  contribution  up  to  a  total  contribu- 
tion of  $50,  or  a  total  tax  credit  of  $25 
for  any  individual  taxpayer. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  way 
to  assiu-e  that  a  great  nimiber  of  people 
throughout  this  land  may  be  involved  in 
the  financing  of  campaigns  and  of  politi- 
cal costs,  thereby  assuring  that  a  much 
larger  number  of  people  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  financing  of  any  individual 
campaign,  or  of  a  political  party. 

In  this  country,  we  have  rightly  felt 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  grant 
tax  incentives  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions. In  this  bill  we  have  tried  to  plug 
some  loopholes  in  that  existing  system. 
But,  basically  and  fundamentally,  we 
have  agreed  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  give  a  tax  incentive  to  a  per- 
son who  would  make  a  charitable  con- 
tribution. ,Why  would  it  not  also  be  true, 
why  would  It  not  also  be  good  public  pol- 
icy, to  give  this  same  tax  incentive  to  one 
who  wants  to  contribute  to  the  workings 
of  our  entire  democratic  ssrstem?  Our  sys- 
tem cannot  work  unless  good  men  run 
for  office,  and  good  men  cannot  run  for 
office  unless  they  are  able  to  pay  these 
enormous   campaign   costs.   Too   many 


men  are  now  barred  from  public  office 
because  of  these  great  costs. 

Adlai  Stevenson  once  put  it  rather  well 
when  he  talked  about  the  requirement 
that  people  have  a  right  to  know  about 
the  candidates  and  where  they  stand.  He 
said  that  his  principal  purpose  in  appesir- 
ing  before  a  congressional  committee  on 
tius  general  subject  in  1960  was  to  "sup- 
port a  proposal,  calculated,  I  believe,  to 
help  furnish  the  American  people  with 
the  knowledge  which  is  prerequisite  to 
an  intelligent  exercise  of  their  duty  as 
electors  in  a  free  society." 

That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
do.  It  would  help  assure  that  every  candi- 
date and  every  poUtical  par^  would 
have  a  minimiui  chance  to  get  across 
its  case  to  the  electorate,  to  get  across 
to  the  people  where  they  stand  onr  an 
issue,  and  thereby  help  the  people  in  an 
individual  contest  make  a  decision  as  to 
what  was  best  for  their  interests  and  also 
best  for  their  coimtry.  Also,  much  more 
important  and  much  more  fimdamental, 
it  will  help  make  our  system  work. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Shields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.   President,  does  the 
Senator  desire  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  want? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Five  mhiutes. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  orqsose  this  amendment 
on  its  merits.  Like  the  college  tax  credit 
amendment  and  like  a  nimiber  of  other 
amendments  which  have  been  tacked  to 
this  tax  bill.  I  find  this  a  very  desirable 
and  appealing  legislative  proposal.  It  has 
a  lot  of  merit. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  it  should 
be  adopted,  it  will  probably  be  dubbed 
as  a  relief  bill  for  politicians.  I  would 
not  oppose  it  on  that  ground,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  many  I  am  sure  this  particular 
amendment  would  have  that  appearance. 
I  Just  believe  that  we  are  considering 
this  legislative  proposal  at  a  most  inap- 
propriate time  and  in  connection  with  a 
bill  that  is  already  badly  overloaded. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  we  should  point 
out  that  contributions  generally  are  a 
deduction,  and  not  a  credit.  Here  is  the 
difference  it  makes.  If  this  amendment 
Pfisses,  if  an  individual  in  the  20-percent 
bracket  gave  $50  to  his  church,  his  taxes 
would  be  reduced  $10.  If  he  gave  $50  to  a 
politician,  his  taxes  would  be  reduced  by 
$25.  That  priority  is  in  reverse,  accord- 
ing to  my  thinking. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sexmtor  yield  just  a  second  on  Uiat  very 
point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  the  same  token,  if 
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we  are  going  to  measure  it  in  terms  of 
deduction  rather  than  credit,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  the  position  tiiat  a  person  in 
the  50-peroent  bracket  can  give  $500  or 
$600  and  deduct  it.  We  are  not  going  that 
far.  We  are  trying  to  make  thiis  every 
man's  business.  Tliat  is  wtiy  we  took  the 
alternative  of  credit  rather  than  deduc- 
tion. 

I  know  the  argument  the  Senator  has 
made,  and  it  is  the  present  formula.  The 
only  trouble  with  it  is  that  in  order  to 
get  $25  as  a  credit  on  one's  tax  pay- 
ment, a  person  in  the  50  percent  bracket 
can  make  a  contribution  of  perhaps 
$1,000,  which  is  too  much. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  deduction 
should  be  limited. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Refer- 
ring to  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
said,  we  had  this  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  at  that  time  took  a 
strong  position  against  the  tax  credit 
approach  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
feasible  to  operate.  The  Department 
strong^  urged  that  if  this  were  to  be 
approached  at  all,  it  should  be  done 
through  a  deduction.  At  that  time  I  think 
It  was  proposing  a  $100  deduction.  I  know 
the  former  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
brother  of  the  sponsor  of  this  measure, 
and  I  Joined  together  in  introducing  a 
biU,  which  was  acted  on,  having  to  do 
with  election  reform  which  followed  the 
deduction  approach.  As  the  former  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  pointed  out  at  that  time, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  legislation 
that  was  needed  was  election  reform. 

Under  the  existing  system,  these  con- 
tributions can  be  given  to  candidates, 
either  this  $25  or  others.  The  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  provides  that  political  com- 
mittees operating  in  two  or  more  States 
must  file  an  eu;curate  accounting.  But  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  State, 
"nierefore,  a  man  running  for  public  of- 
fice can  have  a  committee  in  his  own 
State  and  have  as  many  committees  as 
he  wishes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
no  filing  or  accounting  is  provided  for  as 
to  how  many  contributions  are  made  and 
where  they  are  coming  from.  That  is  one 
of  the  long  overdue  corrections  needed 
for  large  deductions. 

The  Senator  from  New  Vortc  at  that 
time,  Mi.  Kennedy,  joined  with  me  and 
we  introduced  an  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  HJ%.  6950.  We  had  a  Senate 
bill  at  that  same  time  which  would  have 
carried  some  election  reform  as  well  as 
carried  a  provision  for  the  money. 

I  would  dislike  to  see  this  amendment 
adopted  now,  in  light  of  the  revenue 
situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  May  I 
have  I  more  minute? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  the  amendment  not  to  be  accepted 
at  this  time,  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  ac- 
cepted, I  would  certainly  strongly  rec- 


ommend that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts include  with  it  an  election  re- 
form proposal,  so  the  American  people 
would  be  assured  that,  to  the  extent  they 
make  these  contributions,  there  will  be 
an  accurate  accoimting.  In  addition  such 
a  proposal  would  clean  up  many  of  the 
significant  abuses  by  much  needed  re- 
forms in  the  election  laws.  I  know  that 
reform  was  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Senator's  brother.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  in  1967  with  a  number  of  election  re- 
forms in  it,  but,  imfortimately,  it  was 
not  accepted  in  the  House. 

I  think  we  would  make  a  tragic  mistake 
by  allowing  such  a  tax  credit  without 
having  provided  for  an  accurate 
accounting. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  the  best  form  of  policing  we  have,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  the  contribution 
and  a  description  of  it  must  be  stated. 
If  the  person  whose  ntune  is  given  does 
not  show  it  in  his  report,  he  is  in  trouble. 
It  is  the  best  policing  we  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct,  but  contributions  in  gen- 
eral imder  existing  law  are  not  covered 
under  the  reporting  rules.  The  measure 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  me  in  1967  covered  all  contributions. 
Under  the  present  proposal,  if  someone 
gave  $1,000,  he  would  get  a  credit  with 
respect  to  $50,  and  the  other  $950  would 
not  be  accountable  for  at  all.  What  Is 
needed  is  full  and  accurate  accounting 
for  all  of  a  contribution  and  for  all 
contributions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor,  and  how  much  time  does  he 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  his  very  important 
contribution.  As  he  points  out,  this  pro- 
posal, which  of  course  can  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  tax  bill,  has  a 
different  object  altogether.  This  amend- 
ment involves  election  reform,  which  Is 
a  matter  that  deserves  hearings  and 
careful  consideration  aside  from  the 
fact  that  its  adoption  would  involve  ad- 
ditional revenue  loss. 

The  President's  attitude  toward  this 
tax  bill,  as  it  has  been  amended  by  the 
Senate,  was  made  very  clear  in  his  press 
conference  last  night. 

The  American  people  expect  tax  re- 
form. They  want  a  tax  reform  bill 
passed.  So,  If  we  are  to  get  tax  reform 
legislation  enacted  into  law,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lay  such  subject  matters 
as  this  aside  and  to  get  on  with  con- 
sideration of  tax  reform.  Such  matters 
as  campaign  reform  and  other  reforms 
may  be  desirable,  but  they  should  not  be 
attached  to  the  pending  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  may  X 
have  a  half  minute? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  I  think  he  is  ab- 
solutely right;  the  proposal  does  need 
study;  but  it  has  had  study.  This  par- 
ticular concept  has  been  gone  over  two 
or  three  times.  It  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  once.  The  amendment  does  not 
include  the  basis  of  complete  reform, 
but  I  think  the  bill  which  came  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  made  refer- 
ence, and  passed  this  body,  went  over  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
never  acted  on  there,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  study. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  when  we  really  solve  some  of 
the  problems  connected  with  politics  in 
this  country,  we  will  have  a  reform  of 
the  electoral  system  by  which  we  will 
know  precisely  who  contributed  to  each 
campaign,  and  how  much. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  one- 
half  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  stated  that  this  meas- 
ure had  passed  the  Senate  once.  It  did 
not  pass  it,  as  I  understand,  as  a  tax 
credit.  As  a  tax  deduction  proposal,  it 
passed  the  Senate,  along  with  other  elec- 
tion reform  provisions. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thought  it  had  passed 
as  a  tax  credit.  I  could  be  mistaken  on 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  very  important.  I  believe  that 
election  i-eform  is  more  important  than 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
election  reform  bill  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  referred  passed 
the  Senate  in  1967  by  a  vote  of  87  to  0, 
but  was  not  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  similar  bill  is  now  before 
the  Elections  Subcommittee  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  It  is  my  hope  that  this  impor- 
tant legislation  will  be  enacted  by  the 
91st  Congress. 

Since  the  Election  Reform  Act^-S. 
18«0 — passed  the  Senate  by  the  vote  of 
87  to  0  only  2  years  ago,  I  think  we  can 
expect  expeditious  action  by  this  body 
today  on  the  question.  Certainly,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  E^nsas  or  myself,  in  offering 
this  tax  credit  amendment,  to  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  election 
reform. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  be  willing 
to  modify  his  amendment  to  accept  the 
election  reform  proposals  which  his  late 
brother  and  I  cosponsored  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  who 
at  that  time  was  the  head  of  the  central 
campaign  committee?  I  have  stricken 
from  this  proposal,  I  might  say,  that 
section  which  would  be 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
whose  time  Is  the  Senator  peaking? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  is 
speaking  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent,  having 
used  a  part  of  the  Senator's  time,  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  be 
granted  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
only  a  few  minutes.  There  are  other 
Senators  who  wish  me  to  yield  to  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
asking  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts be  permitted  to  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  might 
say  that  in  that  election  reform  bill, 
part  4  of  it  would  have  provided  raising 
money  by  contributions.  To  conform 
with  the  Senator's  amendment,  that  has 
been  stricken  from  the  bill  as  I  have  it 
here.  But  the  rest  of  the  titles  that  deal 
with  reporting,  I  think,  are  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  be  willing  to 
modify  his  amendment  to  accept  the  re- 
form package  as  a  pari  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  offers 
his  amendment  at  the  appropriate  time, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  accept  it.  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  voted  imanlmously  in 
favor  of  it  in  1967,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  major  contribution  to  election  re- 
form and  the  cause  of  clean  govern- 
ment. Although  the  provision  is  not  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  pending  tax  re- 
form bill,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  Senate  to  consider  both 
provisions  together. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Para- 
phrasing the  Senator's  late  brother,  if 
Congress  ever  gets  its  hands  on  the 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  we 
will  never  get  reform  In  our  election  laws. 
I  think  the  two  should  be  acted  on  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: As  I  imderstand,  an  amendment  to 
tiie  Kennedy  amendment  would  not  be 
in  order  imtil  after  all  time  on  the 
amendment  itself  has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  advised  that  an  amendment  would 
be  in  order  when  time  has  expired,  or  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  right. 
I  shall  propose  the  amendment  when  It  is 
in  order,  after  the  time  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  has  expired,  because  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  apparently 
does  not  wish  to  Join  in  offering  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  exactly 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  question  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  asking  when  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment  would  be  in  order, 
and  he  is  advised  that  it  would  not  be  in 
order  until  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  imtil  after  time  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 9  minutes. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  explaining  the 
Treasury's  position  on  this  proposal.  I 
shall  read  the  pertinent  paragraph: 

Tbis  amendment  would  result  In  a  revenue 
loss  of  $60  million  per  year.  I  am  authorized 
to  state  that  the  administration  opposes  tbis 
amendment  to  the  bill.  While  the  principle 
Is  meritorious,  the  amount  and  scope  of  the 
credit  and  its  technical  implementation 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  in 
hearings  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Pmance  Committee 
before  any  such  provision  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  I  find  wrong  with  the  amend- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
would  apply  to  any  election.  We  have  not 
yet  found  a  way  to  properly  finance  Fed- 
eral elections  alone,  much  less  trying  to 
finance  State  and  local  elections.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  are  going  to  start  a  Federal 
program  to  finance  elections,  we  ought 
to  start  out  with  Federal  elections,  and 
see  how  it  works  in  the  Idnd  of  elections 
over  which  we  have  Jurisdiction,  before 
we  start  trying  to  subsidize  and  finance 
State  and  local  elections. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  uses  for  which  the  money 
could  be  spent.  I  was  successful  in  placing 
on  the  statute  books,  some  years  ago,  a 
proposal  that  said  a  person  could  con- 
tribute $1  of  his  tax  money  to  be  used  to 
finance  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  campaigns,  the  money  to  be 
divided  equally,  with  a  formula  that 
would  make  some  of  the  money  available, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  a  third  party 
if  that  third  party  could  qualify. 

That  proposal  was  frozen  in  the  stat- 
ute, and  never  permitted  to  go  into  law, 
because  some  Senators  said  they  wanted 
guidelines  to  say  what  could  or  could 
not  be  done  with  the  money:  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  implement  those 
guidelines  since  that  time. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  assiu*- 
ance  at  all  that  the  money  would  be 
channeled  where  -t  is  needed.  For  ex- 
ample, most  of  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
posal would  go  to  r)eople  who  were  al- 
ready contributing  to  and  financing 
campaigns,  and  it  would  do  little  if  any- 
thing to  help  people  who  are  not  able  to 
make  campaign  contributions. 

As  George  Meany  has  always  ex- 
pressed it  to  me,  "If  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  get  people  to  help  finance  a 
campaign,  permit  everybody  to  put  up 
$1." 

If  we  did  it  that  way,  we  would  provide 
a  $1  tax  credit  for  everybody,  so  the  little 
fellow  down  at  the  bottom  would  have 
Just  as  much  opportunity  to  contribute 
on  a  tax-exempt  basis  as  the  man  at  the 
top. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  this  proposal 
were  put  into  effect,  a  man  of  modest 
means  could  not  afford  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  anyway,  even  if  he  does  get 
the  benefit  of  half  of  it  as  a  tax  credit. 

The  Democratic  Party  platform  spoke 
toward  the  idea  of  one  man,  $1.  Here  is 
what  it  said: 

To  encourage  citizen  participation,  we  urge 
that  limited  campaign  donations  be  made 
deductible  as  a  credit  from  the  Federal  in- 
come tax. 


That  does  not  say  allow  half  as  a  tax 
credit.  It  speaks  toward  the  idea  of  one 
man,  $1,  one  vote. 

However,  that  is  not  in  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  $25  deal.  The  man  who 
can  afford  to  put  up  $50  can  get  a  larger 
tax  benefit.  This  would  not  help  the  little 
fellow,  the  man  in  the  14-percent  tax 
bracket  or  the  man  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  anything.  How  about  the  man  at 
the  poverty  level?  It  is  quite  possible  to 
draft  a  provision  where  that  man  could 
have  as  much  effect  in  an  election  as  a 
man  who  is  well  to  do  financially  and 
who  can  afford  to  put  up  a  large 
contribution. 

There  is  no  way  to  indicate  that  the 
money  raised  by  the  proposal  would  be 
channeled  where  needed.  It  would  be  s 
case  of  a  tax  windfall  to  the  people  who 
are  already  contributing. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  does  need 
more  study.  The  Senator  said  something 
about  the  20th.  I  would  like  to  recall 
that  for  about  2  months,  2Vi  years  ago, 
a  number  of  Senators  debated  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  one  of  those  Senators.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  another.  And 
there  are  other  Senators  who  stood  on 
the  fioor  and  debated  this  issue  of  finan- 
cial campaign  contributions.  And  after 
we  got  through  debating  the  matter  and 
fighting  it  up  hill  and  down  dale,  we 
finally  arrived  at  a  vote.  And  what  we 
had  done  was  neutralized — ^it  was  never 
put  into  effect. 

The  President  appointed  a  group  to 
study  the  matter  and  make  recommend- 
ations. The  group  consisted  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  fellows  he  could  find  to 
advise  him. 

While  they  were  trying  to  find  source 
material  to  help  educate  them  and  find 
out  what  the  problems  were  and  what 
the  various  facets  were,  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  shed  more  light 
on  the  campaign  finance  problem  than 
anything  they  could  find  anywhere  in 
the  Congressional  Library  or  in  the  so- 
called  studies  of  the  20th  Century  Fund 
or  all  the  various  groups  put  together. 

I  do  think  we  might  be  able  to  come  up 
with  some  suggestion  that  we  might  be 
able  to  agree  upon  so  as  to  improve  the 
situation.  But  merely  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  fioor  o^  the  Senate  with  the 
suggestion,  "Here  Is  how  we  ought  to 
solve  the  whole  campaign  problem," 
under  a  1-hour  limitation  is  not  the  way 
to  go  at  it.  I  do  not  think  it  could  solve 
the  problem  half  as  well  as  we  coidd  by 
making  a  thorough  study,  getting  every- 
one's views,  and  bringing  out  something 
recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  com- 
plex problem.  It  is  one  that  we  cannot 
find  a  satisfactory  answer  for  in  1 
hour  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  without 
the  benefit  of  the  study  that  could  be 
given  to  it  by  a  group  that  was  working 
on  the  matter  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
things.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Massachusetts  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  td  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  insulting  my  own  intelligence  if  I  did 
not  say  at  this  moment  that  if  the  bill 
does  pass  the  Senate,  it  does  not  have 
a  chance  of  surviving  in  conference. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  bringing  up  the  matter.  I 
think  this  is  a  problem  that  has  to  be 
decided,  if  not  today,  in  the  near  future. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  reading  in 
one  of  the  weekly  periodicals  that  it  cost 
about  $10  million  to  run  for  the  governor- 
ship of  New  York.  And  in  the  mayorality 
contest  in  New  York,  the  estimated  cost 
for  one  candidate  was  about  $3  million. 

After  all,  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  run 
for  political  office  today.  And  the  more  it 
costs,  the  bigger  the  contributions  the 
candidate  needs.  And  the  bigger  the  con- 
tributions he  gets,  the  more  beholden  he 
becomes  to  the  contributor. 

That  is  a  very  dangerous  trend  in  our 
democracy  today.  How  to  meet  that  prob- 
lem is  a  very  serious  question  as  the 
Senator  brought  out. 

Not  long  ago  In  exploring  the  cost  of 
television  time  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, a  very  distinguished  committee 
came  up  with  a  recommendation  before 
my  Subcommittee  on  Communications  to 
the  effect  that  the  networks  would  give 
the  time  to  the  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates  at  half  the  cost 
and  the  other  half  of  the  cost  would  be 
picked  up  by  the  Government. 

A  lot  of  people  in  this  country  feel 
that  the  presidential  campaign  should 
be  supported  out  of  the  general  treas- 
ury. I  do  not  feel  exactly  that  way.  How- 
ever, I  have  before  my  committee  now 
a  bill  which  lists  the  following  cospon- 
sors:  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  E>odd,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  PuLBRicHT,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Saxbe,  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Scott.  Mrs. 
Smith.  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Yotjhg  of  Ohio. 

If  we  were  to  circulate  the  bill,  I  think 
we  would  get  the  whole  membership  of 
the  Senate  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  bill  calls  upon  the  television 
broadcasters  to  give  a  reduction  in  rates 
to  a  person  nmning  for  the  Senate  or 
for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  say  very  frankly  that  I  have  serious 
Qualms  about  the  particular  bill.  Talk 
about  discrimination.  This  is  out-and- 
out  discrimination.  This  is  something 
that  applies  only  to  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  asked,  "Don't  you  think  we  will  be 
criticized  for  this?" 

The  reply,  of  course,  was  that  we  have 
to  start  somewhere.  This  Is  not  the  right 
answer. 


The  answer  to  the  problem  in  America 
is  to  devise  a  procedure  whereby  every 
man  in  the  country  and  every  woman  in 
the  country  would  be  able  to  make  a 
modest  contribution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  then  they  could 
deduct  this  modest  contribution  from 
their  income  tax.  Whether  it  should  be 
a  deduction  or  a  creait  is  debatable. 
Whether  the  amo'mt  should  be  $25,  $10, 
or  $5  per  person  is  debatable.  But  some- 
thing has  to  happen;  something  has  to 
give.  Unless  something  gives,  I  am  afraid 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  bad  way  in  this 
country.  We  will  have  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation where,  actually,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  buy  an  election,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  a  deplorable  situation. 

The  idea  that  in  some  of  the  medium- 
size  States  it  takes  $500,000  to  run  for  a 
Senate  seat  indicates  that  conditions  are 
completely  out  of  hand.  As  a  result,  cam- 
paign committee  after  campaign  com- 
mittee is  running  to  the  big  givers  in  or- 
der to  get  thousand-dollar  contributions 
and  $2,000  contributions.  The  bigger  the 
contribution,  the  more  the  candidate  be- 
comes beholden  to  the  person  who  makes 
it.  That  is  bad  for  democracy. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  for  an  additional 
half  minute.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  in  the  Chamber,  so  I  will 
yield  that  much  time  to  myself. 

I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  think  this 
is  at  least  an  example  of  what  needs  to 
be  done.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  myself  a  minute,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  a  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  But  first, 
did  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  say  that  it  costs  $60  mil- 
lion a  year? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  cost  will  be  $60 
million  in  presidential  years,  $30  mil- 
lion in  nonpresidential  Federal  years, 
and  $15  mUlion  in  non-Federal  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  amendment  does  not 
limit  contributions  to  anybody. 

I  should  say  that  I  represent,  in  part, 
a  State  in  which  there  is  more  intense 
interest  in  the  race  for  governor  than 
in  a  national  election,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  more  people  vote  in  an  election 
for  governor.  I  should  think  it  might  very 
well  be  that  more  money  would  be 
spent — and  usually  more  money  is 
spent — in  a  gubernatorial  race  than  in 
a  presidential  race. 

The  Treasury  states  that  this  amend- 
ment will  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  $60 
million  a  year. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana had  a  good  bill,  that  we  did  pass 
at  the  time — the  $1  contribution  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  desire? 

Mr.  GORE.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple seem  entranced  with  tax  credits.  Let 
it  be  realized  that  a  credit  against  taxes 
is  the  same  as  an  appropriation  of  public 
fimds.  If  I  owe  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  tax  liability  of  $100  and 
Congress  passes  a  law  that  I  shall  have 
a  credit  of  $50  against  that  $100,  it  would 
be  identically  the  same  as  if  Congress  put 
an  item  in  an  appropriation  bill  appro- 
priating $50  to  Albert  Gore.  That  is 
what  we  are  asked  to  Vote  on  here. 

What  safeguards  does  the  proposed 
amendment  throw  around  this  public 
money?  None.  It  will  be  commingled  with 
private  campaign  money. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  election  to 
public  office  is  a  public  function  of  the 
highest  order.  It  Is  remarkable  upon 
what  a  relatively  few  public  ofiBcials  the 
e£Qcacy  of  our  federal  system  depends. 
The  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  the  only  elected  pub- 
lic officials  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sej^- 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  election  of  our  pub- 
lic officials  is  a  public  function  of  such 
importance,  such  portent,  that  it  should 
be  regarded  with  top  priority  and  pro- 
tected against  the  corrupting  influence 
of  money. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reported 
a  bill,  not  this  year  but  last  year,  to 
declare  election  to  Federal  public  office 
a  Federal  function  of  top  priority,  and 
therefore  adopted  the  policy  that  such 
elections  would  be  public  functions,  fi- 
nancially provided  for  out  of  public 
funds,  and  that  private  subsidy,  private 
campaign  expenditures,  private  contri- 
butions be  forbidden  by  law.  The  Senate 
did  not  see  fit  to  take  the  advice  and 
recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Fi- 
n^.nce  Committee  agreed — it  was  contro- 
versial, but  the  majority  agreed — that 
the  entire  cost  of  one  seeking  election 
in  that  general  election  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  Grovernment  and  that  every 
penny  of  it  should  be  accounted  for? 

Mr.  GORE.  Every  penny  accoimted  for. 
all  safeguards  thrown  around  it,  and  that 
it  would  then  be  imlawf ul  for  a  rich  man 
to  use  his  own  funds  to  finr.nce  a  polit- 
ical campaign;  that  it  would  be  unlawful 
for  anyone  to  depend  upon  private  sub- 
sidy it  he  elected  to  seek  public  office  at 
public  expense.  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion here. 

The  question  here  is  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  without  any  safeguards 
whatever,  credits  against  taxes  owed  to 
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the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  commingled  with  private  campaign 
money.  One  could  not  tell  which  was 
which. 

This  is  a  dangerous  proposal.  Not  only 
does  it  apply  to  Federal  elections,  elec- 
tion to  Federal  office,  as  did  the  bill  to 
which  I  referred,  but  also,  thi:  proposal 
applies  to  election  to  the  office  of  sheriff. 
The  candidate  for  sheriff  always  gets  the 

largest  votes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think  this  pro- 
posal has  been  thought  out  carefully.  I 
think  it  is  premature.  It  is  an  unwise 
measure,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  whatever 
time  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
give  a  $25  tax  advantage  to  somebody 
contributing  to  the  election  of  an  asses- 
sor. I  do  not  know  about  Tennessee,  but 
if  anybody  does  not  need  a  subsidy  to 
get  himself  elected,  it  is  an  assessor. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  have  a 
practice  in  his  State  similar  to  that  in 
Louisiana,  where  an  assessor  never  has 
difficulty  raising  money?  It  is  just  no 
problem.  The  people  whose  properties  he 
assesses  generally  contribute.  Perhaps 
somebody  running  against  an  assessor 
might  have  some  difficulty,  but  there  is 
no  problem  for  the  assessor. 

With  regard  to  most  sheriffs,  they  have 
no  difficulty  financing  their  campaigns. 
It  is  the  opponent  who  has  the  difficulty. 
Why  should  we  provide  a  subsidy  to  fi- 
nance an  encimibent  sheriff  or  assessor 
in  State  goverrunent,  when  they  are  well 
financed? 

This  proposal  would  provide  a  subsidy 
for  a  Governor  who  is  in  a  position  to 
put  pressure  for  contributions  on  every 
State  officeholder.  A  Governor  is  in  a 
position  to  put  pressure  on  every  ap- 
pointed State  officeholder. 
Mr.  GORE.  To  do  what? 
Mr.  I/DNG.  To  finance  his  campaign. 
Mr.  GORE.  To  put  up  $50  in  order  to 
get  $25  of  it  from  the  treasury;   and 
then  there  is  no  safeguard  here  that  half 
of  it  could  not  be  refunded  to  the  man 
who  put  it  up  In  the  first  place. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  a  Governor  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  call  on  people  who  serve  at  his 
pleasure. 
Mr.  GORE.  What  about  a  sheriff? 
Mr.  LONG.  The  same  thing  would  be 
true  in  many  instances. 

He  is  in  a  position  to  call  on  the  people 
to  whom  he  has  given  the  most  devoted 
law  protection,  sometimes  to  the  preju- 
dice of  others,  to  contribute  to  his  cam- 
paign, with  the  government  paying  half 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  in 
Louisiana  when  we  used  to  forthrlghtly 
finance  campaigns  by  calling  upon  every 
State  employee  to  contribute  5  percent  of 
his  salary.  This  would  match  it,  if  such  a 
practice  continued  today. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

In  1967,  the  Committee  on  Finance  ap- 
proved a  provision  virtually  identical 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  In  January  of  this  year, 
I  offered  a  similar  provision,  which  is  now 
before  the  Commitee  on  Finance. 

Elections  have  become  enormously  ex- 
pensive in  recent  years.  That  is  particu- 
larly true  in  a  Statewide  election,  a  Na- 
tionwide election,  or  in  congressional  dis- 
tricts, where  one  must  use  television. 
Television  is  an  extremely  expensive  but 
highly  effective  medium.  It  has  now  come 
to  the  point  at  which  candidates  for 
Governor,  U.S.  Senator,  President,  Vice 
President,  and  other  national  offices  have 
to  raise  huge  sums  of  money  from  some 
source  or  they  must  be  independently 
wealthy. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  national 
interest  requires  making  it  attractive  for 
a  large  number  of  contributors  to  con- 
tribute small  Eunounts  to  candidates  for 
office,  whether  it  be  on  a  local.  State,  or 
national  level.  As  the  able  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  pointedly 
stated  a  moment  ago,  when  one  receives 
large  contributions,  the  obligation  is 
greater  than  when  one  receives  small 
contributions.  I  think  the  obligation 
would  be  much  greater  to  a  contributor 
who  gave  $10,000  to  a  campaign  than  it 
would  be  to  a  thousand  people  who  gave 
$10  to  a  campaign. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  will  offer 
an  incentive  for  the  average  man, 
whether  he  is  employed  in  a  filling  sta- 
tion, a  grocery  store,  on  the  farm,  or  in 
a  factory,  to  take  an  interest  in  local. 
State,  and  national  campaigns  and  to 
make  modest  contributions. 

A  leader  in  a  particular  area  could  go 
around  and  say,  "You  know,  Senator 
Pastore  is  running  for  reelection,  or  Sen- 
ator X.  We  know  you  are  for  Senator 
Pastore.  We  have  this  financing  for  his 
campaign.  We  hope  you  can  give  $50. 
The  law  states  that  one-half  will  be  a  tax 
credit,  and  therefore,  it  will  cost  you  only 
$25." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  could  raise 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  in  that 
way.  That  would  be  a  far  more  desirable 
way  than  to  have  contributions  from 
wealthy  families  or  have  candidates  seek 
out  people  who  can  contribute  substan- 
tial amounts  or  to  have  contributions 
from  labor  unions. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  pro- 
posal is  in  the  national  interest  and  that 
it  will  stimulate  small  contributors  to 
make  c6ntributlons  to  all  candidates  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield,  if  I  have  any 
time  remaining. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 


one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  I  agree 
that  this  proposal  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  it  would  be  effective  in  getting 
a  much  broader  base. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  Senator 
in  this  measure  and  I  yield  back  what- 
ever time  I  have  remaining  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  10  additional  minutes 
be  allotted  to  the  debate  on  this  matter, 
5  minutes  for  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  been  considering  the  issue  of 
contributions.  I  must  stay  that  the  logic 
for  a  broad  base  that  has  been  made  here 
is  absolutely  valid. 

The  imfortunate  thing  here  is  that 
the  proposed  amendment  is  far,  far  too 
broad  and  much  more  so  than  any  of 
the  amendments  we  sought  to  achieve, 
starting  in  1961  when  we  first  started  to 
try  to  get  legislation  through  to  provide 
for  a  tax  deduction  to  encourage  broad 
base  contributions  from  the  American 
people. 

In  1962,  S.  2436  was  introduced  which 
would  have  provided  for  a  tax  credit  of 
one-half  of  the  contribution  but  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $10  per  year.  In  the 
alternative  the  bill  would  have  provided 
for  a  tax  deduction  not  to  exceed  $100. 
Unfortunately,  that  bill  did  not  become 
law. 

Those  limitations  were  for  candidates 
for  Federal  office  on  a  national  basis :  not 
as  has  been  proposed  here,  to  every  offi- 
cer, constable,  and  every  officeholder  at 
the  local  level  that  might  want  to  get  in- 
to the  race. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  made  an 
effort  to  get  tax  credits  for  political  con- 
tributions and  President  Johnson  made 
similar  recommendations  but  these  ef- 
forts were  In  the  field  of  Federal  and 
national  elections,  the  field  that  Is  norm- 
ally legislated  in  by  the  Senate. 

My  latest  bill,  S.  734,  introduced  In 
1969.  contains  a  provision  for  a  tax  cred- 
it not  to  exceed  $20. 

There  certainly  is  a  lot  of  logic  in  sup- 
port of  this  particular  provision,  but  in 
view  of  the  broadness  of  the  proposed 
amendment  I  could  not  support  it  at  this 
time.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  justified  by  the 
hearings  which  were  held.  In  the  bill  S. 
734,  section  40,  there  is  provision  for 
contributions  to  candidates  for  elective 
Federal  office.  This  is  what  we  tried  to 
establish  as  a  policy  for  supporting  can- 
didates at  the  Federal  level. 

If  we  cannot  pass  an  amendment  or  a 
bill  supporting  those  candidates  at  the 
Federal  level,  I  would  have  to  oppose 
going  broadly  across  the  field  and  apply- 
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ing  it  to  every  constable  and  every  local 
officeholder. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Amendment  No.  409  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  and  me,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
have  asked  to  join  as  cosponsors.  The 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  provision 
favorably  reported  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  1967  after  6  days 
of  intensive  hearings  on  financing  politi- 
cal campaigns.  There  were  three  difter- 
ent  aspects  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  in  1967.  There  was  tax  credit 
provision,  a  provision  of  direct  public 
fintmcing  of  political  campaigns,  and  a 
provision  for  tightening  the  existing 
Federal  elections  laws  on  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  campaign  contributions. 
Although  there  was  disagreement  among 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  committee  was 
virtually  unanimous  in  supporting  the 
tax  credit  provision. 

The  tax  credit  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate  has  been,  then,  the  subject 
of  6  days  of  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  It  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
November  1967.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
three  prestigious  independent  commis- 
sions, having  broad  bipartisan  member- 
ship. 

We  can  try  to  find  all  kinds  of  sup- 
posed loopholes  in  the  amendment,  and 
mention  extreme  examples,  but  what  re- 
mains is  that  the  issue  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  recommended  by  a  commit- 
tee of  this  body.  There  is  an  extraordi- 
nary need  for  new  incentives  to  broaden 
the  base  of  our  political  parties  and  to 
encourage  better  methods  of  financing 
campaigns.  Obviously,  this  amendment 
is  not  the  whole  answer  to  this  complex 
problem,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  support  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  said  this  measure  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
that  was  just  a  part  of  the  bill  having 
many  other  facets  to  it,  including  a  lim- 
itation of  the  way  in  which  funds  could 
be  used  to  prevent  abuse. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
wanted  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  page  4  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  understand  that  a  person  could 
announce  for  office.  He  could  announce 
that  he  is  going  to  run  for  sheriff  and  if 
he  met  the  qualification^  for  holding 
office  he  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  this  bill;  he  would  not  have 
to  stay  in  the  race,  but  he  could  quit 
after  30  days  and  take  the  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  According  to  page  4,  line 
10,  to  make  himself  eligible  for  this  Fed- 
eral money,  it  makes  reference  to  an 
individual  who  "has  publicly -announced 
that  he  is  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election  to  such  office." 

Under  the  amendment  a>  man  could 


announce  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  con- 
stable. Then,  he  and  his  friends  could 
all  put  their  money  in  the  pot  and  go  out 
and  have  a  great  big  party  with  beer 
and  all  sorts  of  liquid  and  other  refresh- 
ments and  have  what  is  called  a  great 
big  beer  bust.  Then  he  could  withdraw, 
and  the  entire  party  would  have  been 
paid  for  50  percent  by  the  Treasury.  How 
completely  lacking  the  proposal  is  in 
limitations. 

As  I  said,  the  amendment  refers  to 
an  individual  who  "has  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  is  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation or  election  to  such  office."  There 
is  no  limitation  at  all  on  how  the  money 
is  to  be  spent.  It  could  be  a  fraternity 
party.  All  he  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  announce  that  he  is  a  candidate 
for  office,  assuming  that  he  can  meet  the 
minimum  qualifications  to  hold  such  of- 
fice, and  the  Federal  Government  pays 
one-half  of  it  for  the  tax  credit  whether 
it  is  spent  for  political  purposes  there- 
after or  not. 

In  other  words,  they  can  have  a  big 
beer  bust,  as  some  fraternities  have  had 
from  time  to  time,  and  charge  one-half 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Treasury  has  said  there  is  no  way 
on  earth  to  police  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  would  give  this  same 
credit  to  estates  or  trusts,  which  I  think 
is  another  mistake  which  should  be 
corrected. 

I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that  point,  his 
statement  is  not  correct.  The  credit  is 
available  only  to  Individuals,  not  to 
estates  or  trusts,  as  page  5  of  the  amend- 
ment makes  clear. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  can  we  tighten  up  the 
other  section  that  announces  he  would 
be  eligible? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  "beer  bust"  illus- 
tration that  I  heard  were  true,  I  imagine 
that  those  individuals  would  be  guilty 
of  Federal  criminal  fraud,  because  it 
would  be  an  attempt  to  defraud  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  would  not  be  required 
to  stay  in  the  race.  It  just  says  to  an- 
nounce. If  he  decided  to  withdraw,  that 
would  be  all  right  because  that  happens 
frequently.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  he  would  no 
longer  be  a  qualified  candidate,  and  sub- 
sequent contributions  made  to  him  could 
no  longer  qualify  for  the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
section  on  page  4  of  the  amendment 
which  states : 

The  term  "candidate"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  Federal,  state,  or  local  elective 
public  office,  an  Individual  who, 

(A)  has  publicly  announced  that  he  is  a 
candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to  such 
office; 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  a  provision 
which  was  retained  in  the  section  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  a  lot  more  in  the 
bill  than  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  retained  in 
there  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  says  it  was 
recommended.  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy recommended 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  after  the  time  ex- 
pires on  this  amendment,  there  will  be 
an  amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware on  a  provision  which  was  enacted 
by  this  body  in  1967  by  an  88- vote  ma- 
jority. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  want  to  get 
away  from  what  is  the  basic  question 
now  before  the  Senate;  namely,  are  we 
going  to  be  serious  about  tiying  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  opportunity  for  those 
people  of  limited  or  modest  wealth  to 
run  for  public  office  in  a  way  which  has 
been  embraced  and  supported  by  those 
who  have  given  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  study  to  the  question  and 
which  has  been  embraced  by  bipartisan 
commissions  on  three  different  occasions, 
and  embraced  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. We  can  quote  examples  here  where 
the  provision  can  be  distorted  and  ex- 
aggerated, but  either  we  are  interested 
in  providing  some  kind  of  means  to  pro- 
vide for  campaign  contributions,  or  we 
are  not.  That,  really,  is  the  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  is  not  going  to  let  this 
"beer  party"  go  unchallenged,  is  he — the 
"beer  i>arty"  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator reply  to  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  I  will  answer  that 
if  the  Senator  will  give  me  the  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  a  group  of  persons 
got  together  when  a  fellow  announced  as 
a  candidate  for  public  office  and  they  met 
to  have  a  beer  party,  they  would  all  land 
in  jail  for  conspiracy.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  that  Senators  in  the  Chamber  can 
look  at  the  amendment  and  try  to  exag- 
gerate its  various  provisions.  TTie  fact  is, 
however,  that  after  extensive  hearings, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  the  very  proposal  I  am 
offering  today.  Either  we  are  serious 
about  our  efforts  to  broaden  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  process,  or  we 
are  not.  That  is  the  basic  and  fimdamen- 
tal  Issue  for  the  Senate  to  consider.  The 
amendment  offers  a  reasonable  approach 
to  a  difficult  problem.  It  is  the  kind  of 
approach  that  should  be  embraced  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  As  one  who  conducted 

the  hearings  in  the  general  area  of  elec- 
tion reform,  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
Senator  would  not  offer  to  amend  his 
amendment  to  limit  the  contributions 
such  as  we  determined  as  a  result  of 
hearings  that  would  be  proper  to-^— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  minutes  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  4  minutes,  with  2  min- 
utes to  a  side  on  this  question — the  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  if  he  would  con- 
sider amending  his  amendment  to  con- 
form to  what  we  arrived  at  in  the  hear- 
ings, to  reduce  this  to  a  general  election 
for  President,  Vice  President,  and  the 
naUonsJ  committees,  and  not  ti7  to  get 
down  tio  the  dog  catcher  level,  or  the 
county  assessor  level,  or  the  State  and 
local  level.  If  it  were  so  amended,  I 
would  be  happy  to  support  his  amend- 
ment so  that  we  had  a  very  clearly  de- 
fined limit  and  some  safeguards. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee very  clearly  recognized  in  1967, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  financial  sup- 
port for  candidates  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous financial  burden  of  campaign- 
ing for  office  at  the  State  level,  whether 
it  be  in  California,  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, or  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  same  is  true  of  local  offices,  such  as 
the  Boston  City  Council  or  the  mayor  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  get 
people  to  nm  for  the  State  legislatures 
and  other  statewide  offices,  we  should 
provide  them  with  a  better  opportunity 
to  go  to  their  constituencies  with  as 
broad  a  base  of  political  and  financial 
support  as  possible.  That  is  the  thrust 
and  purport  of  the  pending  amendment. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  real  strengths 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  pre- 
viously, all  a  man  has  to  do  under  this 
amendment  is  to  announce  he  is  a  candi- 
date for  public  office  and,  once  an- 
nounced, he  can  put  on  a  big  party,  a 
barbecue  with  beer  and  other  refresh- 
ments, and  after  they  get  through,  and 
they  wake  up  with  their  heads  hurting 
the  next  day,  the  candidate  can  decide 
that  he  is  no  longer  interested  in  making 
the  race,  and  the  Government  picks  up 
the  tab  for  that  big  party. 

I  contend  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  getting  involved  in 
that  kind  of  local  politics.  That,  at  the 
minimum,  is  why  this  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

I  think  such  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  should  be  carefully  considered. 
If  it  is  to  be  adopted,  it  should  be 
on  the  basis  that  it— and  aU  its  alter- 
natives— have  been  carefully  considered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

TITLE    III— ELECTION    REFORM    ACT    OF 

1969 
Subtitle  A — Amendments  to  Criminal  Code 
Sec.   301.  Section   591   of   title    18   of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  591.  Definitions 

"When  used  In  sections  597,  599,  602,  608, 
and  610  of  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'election'  means  (1)  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  (2)  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  (3)  a  primary  elec- 
tion held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a 
national  nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party,  or  (4)  a  primary  election  held  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President; 

"(b)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  seeks  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not 
such  individual  is  elected.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
if  he  (1)  has  taken  the  action  necessary  un- 
der the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  (2)  has  received  contributions 
or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his  con- 
sent for  any  other  person  to  receive  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  his  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  such  oOic«: 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  office'  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States; 

"(d)  The  term  'political  committee'  means 
any  Individual,  committee,  association,  or 
organization  which  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  during  a  calendar  year 
in   an   aggregate   amount   exceeding   tl,000; 

"(e)  The  term  'contribution'  means  a  gift, 
subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money  or  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  poUtical  party  or  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or 
agreement,  exprec-,  or  implied,  whether  or 
not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion, and  also  includes  a  transfer  of  funds 
between  political  committees; 

"(f)  The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a 
purchase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  any 
thing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  result 
of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  a  national  nominating  convention 
of  a  political  party  or  for  the  expression  of 
a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President,  and 


Includes  a  contract,  prmnlse,  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,  to  maike  an  expenditure,  and 
also  includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
political  committees; 

"(g)  The  term  'person'  or  the  term  'who- 
ever' means  an  individual,  partnership,  com- 
mittee, association,  corporation,  or  any  other 
organization  or  group  of  persons." 

Sec.  302.  Section  600  of  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S  600.  Promise  of  employment  or  othM' 
benefit  for  poUtical  activity 

"Whoever.  direcUy  or  indirectly,  promises 
any  employment,  position,  comepnsatlon, 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  benefit,  pro- 
vided for  or  made  possible  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special 
consideration  in  obtaining  any  such  benefit, 
to  any  person  as  consideration,  favor,  or  re- 
ward for  any  political  activity  or  for  the 
support  of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate 
or  any  poUtical  party  in  connection  with 
any  general  or  special  election  to  any  poli- 
tical office,  or  in  connection  with  any  pri- 
mary election  or  political  convention  or 
caucus  held  to  select  candidates  for  any  po- 
litical office,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
81,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

Sec.  303.  Section  602  of  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever", 
and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Whoever,  acUng  on  behalf  of  any  po- 
liUcal  committee  (Including  any  State  or 
local  committee  of  a  poUtical  party),  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  intentionaUy  or  wiUfuUy 
solicits,  or  in  any  manner  concerned  in  so- 
liciting, any  assessment,  subscription,  or  con- 
tribution for  the  use  of  such  political  com- 
mittee or  for  any  political  purpose  whatever 
from  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  an  elected  officer)  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both." 

Sec.  304.  Section  608  of  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"S  608.  Limitations  on  political  contributions 
and  purchases 

"(a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  a  contribution 
or  contributions  in  an  aggregate  amount  in 
excess  of  $6,000  during  any  calendar  year  in 
connection  with  any  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  any  political 
committee  or  candidate,  to  two  or  more  po- 
litical committees  substantially  supporting 
the  same  candidate,  or  to  a  candidate  and 
one  or  more  political  committees  substanti- 
ally supporting  the  candidate:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
subsection  shall  prohibit  the  transfer  of 
contributions  received  by  a  political 
committee. 

"(b)(1)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate  to  sell  goods, 
commodities,  advertising,  or  otijer  articles, 
or  any  services  (except  as  provided  in  section 
324(b)  (2)  of  the  Campaign  Funds  Disclosure 
Act  of  1967)  to  anyone  other  than  a  political 
committee  or  candidate. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
other  than  a  political  committee  or  candi- 
date, to  purchase  goods,  commodities,  ad- 
vertising, or  other  articles,  or  any  services 
(except  as  provided  in  section  324(b)  (2)  of 
the  Campaign  Funds  Disclosure  Act  of  1967) 
from  a  political  committee  or  candidate. 

"(c)  Whoever  violates  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  a  sale  or  purchase  (1)  of  «ny 
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political  campaign  pin,  button,  badge,  flag, 
emblem,  hat.  banner,  or  similar  campaign^ 
souvenir  or  any  political  campaign  litera- 
ture or  publications  (but  shall  apply  to  sales 
of  advertising  including  the  sale  of  space  in 
any  publication),  for  prices  not  exceeding 
f25  each.  (2)  of  tickets  to  political  events  or 
gatherings.  (3)  of  food  or  drink  for  a  charge 
not  substantially  in  excess  of  the  normal 
charge  therefor,  or  (4)  made  in  the  course 
of  the  usual  and  known  business,  trade,  or 
profession  of  any  person  or  in  a  normal 
arms-length  transaction:  Provided,  however. 
That  a  sale  or  purchase  described  in  para- 
graph (1) .  (3) .  or  (3)  shall  be  deemed  a  con- 
tribution under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
contribution  made  by  the  spouse  or  a  minor 
child  of  a  person  shall  be  deemed  a  contribu- 
tion made  by  such  person. 

"(f)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  partnership,  committee,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons,  the  officers,  directors,  or 
managing  beads  thereof  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  participate  in  such  violation  shall 
be  punished  as  herein  provided." 

Sec.  305.  Section  609  of  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  repealed. 

Sec.  306.  Section  611  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  611.  Contributions   by   Government   con- 
tractors 

"Whoever,  including  a  corporation,  enter- 
ing Into  any  contract  with  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  either 
for  the  rendition  of  personal  services  or  fur- 
nishing any  material,  supplies,  or  equipment 
to  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  for  selling  any  land  or 
building  to  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  if  payment  for  the 
performance  of  such  contract  or  payment  for 
such  material,  supplies,  equipment,  land, 
or  building  is  to  be  made  In  whole  or 
In  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, at  any  time  between  the  commence- 
ment of  negotiations  for  and  the  later  of 
(a)  the  completion  of  performance  under, 
or  (b)  the  termination  of  negotiations  for, 
Buch  contract  or  furnishing  of  material,  sup- 
plies, equipmeiSl,  land  or  buildings,  directly 
or  indirectly  makes  any  contribution  of 
money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or  promises 
expressly  or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution, to  any  political  party,  committee, 
or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to  any  person 
for  any  political  purpose  or  use;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribution from  any  such  person  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period — 

''Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

Sec.  307.  So  much  of  the  sectional  analysis 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  relates  to  sec- 
tions 609  and  611  is  amended  to  read: 
"609.  Repealed. 

"All.  Contributions  by  Government  contrac- 
tors." 

SuarrrLE    B — Disciosuke    of    Federal    Cam- 
paign Ponds 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  321.  When  used  in  this  subtitle — 

(a)  The  term  "election"  means  (1)  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  (2)  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  (3)  a  primary  elec- 
tion held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a 
national  nominating  convention  of  a  polit- 
ical party,  or  (4)  a  primary  election  held 
for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President; 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  indi- 


vidual who  seeks  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not 
such  individual  Is  elected.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  individual  shall  be 
deemsd  to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or 
electioW^  if  he  (1)  has  taken  the  action 
necessary  under  the  law  of  a  State  to  quaUf  y 
himself  for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  or  (2)  has  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures,  or  has 
given  his  consent  for  any  other  person  to 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  his  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  such  office; 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  office"  means  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  or  of  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in.  or  Resident  Conunlssion  to,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States; 

(d)  The  term  "political  committee"  means 
any  committee,  association,  or  organization 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures during  a  calendar  year  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  exceeding  $1,000; 

(e)  The  term  "contribution"  means  a  gift, 
subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money  or  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office  or  as  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
electors,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party,  or  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President,  and 
includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
a  contribution,  and  also  Includes  a  transfer 
of  funds  between  political  committees; 

(f)  The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a 
purchase,  payment,  distribution,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  any  thing 
of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 
any  person  to  Federal  office,  or  as  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  electors,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
held  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party,  or  for  t;he  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President,  and  Includes  a  con- 
tract, promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure, 
and  also  Includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
political  committees; 

(g)  The  term  "Clerk"  means  the  Clerk  cf 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States; 

(h)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  Indlvld- 
tial,  partnership,  conunlttee,  association,  cor- 
poration, labor  organization,  and  any  other 
organization  or  group  of  persons; 

(J)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  POLITICAI.  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  322.  (a)  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  shall  be  ac- 
cepted or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political 
committee  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  chairman  or  treasurer  there- 
of. No  expenditure  shall  be  made  for  or  on 
behalf  of  a  political  committee  without  the 
authorization  of  its  chairman  or  treasurer, 
or  their  designated  agents. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  in  any  event  with- 
in five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  con- 
tribution, render  to  the  treasurer  a  detailed 
account  thereof,  including  the  amount,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  making  such 
contribution,  and  the  date  on  which  received. 


All  funds  of  a  political  committee  shall  be 
kept  separate  from  other  funds. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of 
a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed  and 
exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  making  any  contribution,  and 
the  date  and  amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  to  whom  any  expenditure  is 
made,  and  the  date  and  amount  thereof. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  of 
$100  or  more  in  amount,  and  for  any  such 
expenditure  in  a  lesser  amount,  if  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  expenditures  to  the 
same  person  during  a  calendar  year  exceeds 
$100.  The  treasurer  shall  preserve  all  re- 
ceipted bills  and  accounts  required  to  be 
kept  by  this  section  for  periods  of  time  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

REGISTRATION    OP    POLITICAI,    COMMITTEES; 
STATEMENTS 

Sec.  323.  (a)  Each  political  committee 
which  anticipates  receiving  contributions  or 
making  expenditures  during  the  calendar 
year  In  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  its  organization 
or.  If  later,  ten  days  after  the  date  on  which 
It  has  information  which  causes  it  to  an- 
ticipate It  will  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures  in  excess  of  $1000,  file  with  the 
Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  a 
statement  of  organization.  Each  such  com- 
mittee in  existence  at  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  file  a  statement  of 
organization  with  the  Secretary  or  Clerk,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  such  time  as  be  pre- 
scribes. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
Include — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
mittee; 

(2)  the  names,  addresses,  and  relationships 
of  affiliated  or  connected  organizations; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee; 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers,  including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  if  any; 

(6)  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  is  supporting  and  (B)  any 
other  individual,  if  any.  whom  the  commit- 
tee is  supporting  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  any  public  office  whatever;  or. 
If  the'  cogmittee  is  supporting  the  entire 
ticket  of  any  party,  the  name  of  the  party; 

(7)  a  statement  whether  the  committee  is 
a  continuing  one; 

(8)  the  disposition  of  residual  funds  which 
will  be  made  in  the  event  of  dissolution; 

(9)  a  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,  or  other  repositories  used; 

(10)  a  statement  of  the  reports  required 
to  be  filed  by  the  committee  with  State  or 
local  officers,  and,  if  so.  the  names,  addresses, 
and  positions  of  such  persons;  and 

(11)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  or  Clerk. 

(c)  Any  change  in  information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  or  Clerk, 
as  the  case  may  be,  within  a  ten-day  period 
following  the  change. 

(d)  Any  committee  which,  after  having 
filed  one  or  more  statements  of  organization, 
disbands  or  determines  it  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive contributions  or  make  expenditures 
during  the  calendar  year   In  an  aggregate 
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amount  exceeding  $1,000  shall  so  notify  the 
Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be. 

REPORTS    BT    POLITICAL    COMMITTEES    AND 
CANDmATXS 

Sec.  324.  (a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  supporting  a  candidate  or  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  or  Sen- 
ator, and  each  candidate  for  election  to  such 
oSlce,  shall  file  with  the  Secretary,  and  each 
treasurer  of  a  political  committee  supporting 
a  candidate  or  candidates  for  election  to  the 
office  of  Representative  in,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  candidate  for  election  to 
such  office,  shall  file  with  the  Clerk,  reports 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  on  forms  to  be 
prescribed  or  approved  by  him.  Such  reports 
shall  be  filed  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  June, 
and  September,  in  each  year,  and  on  the 
fifteenth  and  fifth  days  next  preceding  the 
date  on  which  an  election  is  held,  and  also 
by  the  31st  day  of  January.  Such  reports 
shall  be  complete  as  of  such  date  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  five  days  before  the  date  of  filing. 

(b)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  band  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  who  has  made  one  or  more 
contributions  to  or  for  such  committee  or 
candidate  (including  the  purchase  of  tickets 
for  events  such  as  dinners,  luncheons,  rallies, 
and  similar  fundralsing  events)  within  the 
calendar  year  in  the  aggregate  amount  or 
value  of  $100  or  more,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or  can- 
didate during  the  reporting  period  and  not 
reported  under  paragraph  (2); 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  re- 
porting committee  or  the  candidate  received, 
or  to  which  that  committee  or  candidate 
made,  any  transfer  of  funds,  together  with 
the  amounts  and  dates  of  all  such  transfers; 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person  within 
the  calendar  year  in  the  aggregate  amount 
or  value  of  $100  or  more,  together  with  the 
full  names  and  mailing  addresses  of  the 
lender  and  endorsers,  if  any,  and  the  date 
and  amount  of  such  loans; 

(6)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundralsing  events;  (B) 
mass  collections  made  at  such  events;  and 
(C)  sales  of  items  such  as  political  campaign 
pins,  buttons,  badges,  fiags,  emblems,  hats, 
banners,  literature,  and  similar  materials; 

(7)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  of  $100  or  more  not  otherwise 
listed  under  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6); 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  diu-lng  the 
reporting  period; 

(9)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  or  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  by  such  commit- 
tee or  candidate  within  the  calendar  year  In 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  $100  or 
more,  and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of 
each  such  expenditure; 

(10)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  for 
personal  services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed 
expenses  of  $100  or  more  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  not  otherwise  reported,  including 
the  amoimt,  date,  and  purpose  of  such 
expenditure; 

(11)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(12)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee,  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  or  Clerk  may 
prescribe; 

(13)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  or  Clerk. 


(c)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during  the 
calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but  where 
there  has  been  no  change  In  an  item  reported 
in  a  previous  report  during  such  year,  only 
the  amount  need  be  carried  forward.  If  no 
contributions  or  expenditures  have  been  ac- 
cepted or  expended  during  a  calendar  year, 
the  treasurer  of  the  political  committee  or 
candidate  shall  file  a  statement  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

REPORTS    BT    OTHERS    THAN    POLITICAL    COMMIT- 
TEES 

Sec.  325.  Every  person  (other  than  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate)  who  makes  con- 
tributions or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  committee  or 
candidate,  aggregating  $100  or  more  within  a 
calendar  year  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  or 
Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  statement  con- 
taining the  information  required  by  section 
324.  Statements  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  filed  on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by 
political  committees  are  filed  but  need  not 
be  cumulative. 

FORMAL    REQUIREMENTS    RESPECTING    REPORTS 
AND    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  326.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  required 
by  this  subtitle  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer  of 
a  political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by  any 
other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or 
affirmation  of  the  person  filing  such  report 
or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  it  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  a  pub- 
lished regulation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  or  Clerk  may,  by  pub- 
lished regulation  of  general  applicability, 
relieve  any  category  of  political  committees 
of  the  obligation  to  comply  with  section  324 
if  such  committee  ( 1 )  primarily  supports  per- 
sons seeking  State  or  local  office,  and  does  not 
substantially  support  candidates,  and  (2) 
does  not  operate  in  more  than  one  State  or 
on  a  statewide  basis. 

(d)  The  Secretary  or  Clerk,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall,  by  published  regulations  of  gen- 
eral applicabllty,  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  contributions  and  expenditures  in  the 
nature  of  debts  and  other  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  promises  to  make  contributions  or 
expenditures  shall  be  reported.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  that  they  be  reported  in 
separate  schedules.  In  determining  aggregate 
amounts  of  contributions  and  expenditures, 
amounts  reported  as  provided  in  such  reg- 
ulations shall  not  be  considered  until  actual 
payment  is  made. 

REPORTS     ON     CONVENTION     FINANCING 

Sec  327.  Each  committee  or  other  organi- 
zation which — 

(1)  represents  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  gn^up  of  persons.  In 
dealing  with  officials  of  a  national  political 
party  with  respect  to  matters  involving  a 
convention  held  in  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  or 

(2)  represents  a  national  political  party  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  convention  of 
such  party  held  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 
shall,  within  sixty  days  following  the  end  of 
the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  electors  are  chosen), 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  full  and  complete  fi- 
nancial statement,  in  such  form  and  detail 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  sources  from  which 
It  derived  its  funds,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  were  expended. 

DITTIES  OP  THE  SECRETARY  AND  CLERK 

Sec.  328.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  and  Clerk,  respectively — 

(1)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the 
making  of  the  reports  and  statements  re- 


quired to  be  filed  with  him  under  this  sub- 
title; 

(2)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  set- 
ting forth  recommended  uniform  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  reporting  for  use  by  per- 
sons reqxUred  to  make  such  reports  and 
statements; 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  this  subtitle; 

(4)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  him  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  office  hours,  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  day  following 
the  day  during  which  it  was  received,  and  to 
permit  copying  of  any  such  report  or  state- 
ment by  hand  or  by  duplicating  machine,  as 
requested  by  any  person,  at  the  expense  of 
such  person; 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  reports  and  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate; 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port mcluding  compilations  of  (A)  total 
reported  contilbutlons  and  expenditures  for 
all  candidates,  political  conunittees,  and 
other  persons  during  the  year;  (B)  total 
amounts  expended  according  to  such  cate- 
gories as  he  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  Into  candidate,  party,  and  nonparty 
expenditures  on  the  National.  State,  and 
local  levels;  (C)  total  amounts  expended  for 
influencing  nominations  and  elections  stated 
separately;  (D)  total  amounts  contributed 
according  to  such  categories  of  amounts  as 
he  shall  determine  and  broken  down  into 
contributions  on  the  National,  State,  and 
local  levels  for  candidates  and  political  com- 
mittees; and  (E)  aggregate  amounts  con- 
tributed by  any  contributor  shown  to  have 
contributed  the  sum  of  $100  or  more; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  with  respect  to  preced- 
ing eletrtlons; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports  as  he  may  deem   appropriate: 

(10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sta- 
tistics, summaries,  and  reports  prepared 
under  this  subtitle; 

(11)  to  make  from  time  to  time  audits  and 
field  investigations  with  respect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  and  with  respect  to  alleged 
failures  to  file  any  report  or  statement  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle; 

(12)  to  report  apparent  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities; and 

(13)  to  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle. 

(b)  In  the  performahce  of  their  duties 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  and  Clerk 
shall  coordinate  their  activities  with  the 
activities  of  the  Comptroller  General  under 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966  and  the  Senatorial  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1967. 


STATEMENTS     FILED     WITH      CLERK     OP     UNIT^ 
STATES    COURT 

Sec  329.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  statement 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  or 
Clerk  by  this  subtitle  shall  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  in  which  is  located  the 
principal  office  of  the  political  committee 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  statement  filed  by  a  can- 
didate or  other  person,  In  which  is  located 
such  person's  residence.  The  Secretary  or 
Clerk  may  require  the  filing  of  reports  and 
statements  required  by  this  subtitle  with  the 
clerks  of  other  United  States  district  courto 
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where  be  determines  the  public  interest  will 
be  served  thereby. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  a 
United  States  district  court  under  subsection 
(a)  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  In  an  orderly 
manner  all  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  subtitle  to  be  filed  with  such  clerks; 

(2)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  reports  and  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for 
only  five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(3)  to  make  the  rep>orte  and  statement j 
filed  with  him  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  during  regular  office  hours, 
commencing  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  second  day  follow- 
ing the  day  during  which  it  was  received, 
and  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense  of  such  person;  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current 
list  of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements 
pertaining  to  each  candidate. 

psoRisrnoN  on  contexbtttions  in 

NAME    or    ANOTHZK 

See.  330.  No  person  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion In  the  name  of  another  person,  and 
no  person  shall  knowingly  accept  a  con- 
tribution made  by  one  person  In  the  name 
of  another  person. 

PENALTY   rOB   VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  331.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

STATE   LAWS   NOT  AFFECTED 

Sec.  332.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall 
be  deemed  to  Invalidate  or  make  Inapplicable 
any  provision  of  any  State  law,  except  where 
compliance  with  such  provision  of  law  would 
result  in  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  this 
subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Clerk  shall  en- 
courage, and  cooperate  with,  the  election 
otQclals  in  the  several  States  to  develop  pro- 
cediires  which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
multiple  filings  by  permitting  the  filing  of 
copies  of  Federal  reports  to  satisfy  the  State 
requirements. 

PAKTIAL   INVALn>ITT 

Sec.  333.  If  any  provision  of  this  subtitle, 
or  the  application  thereof,  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  the  subtitle  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

kEFEALINC  CLAUSE 

Sec.  334.  (a)  The  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  and  all  other  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
Inconsistent  herewith  are  repealed. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  conviction  under  this 
subtitle,  where  the  punishment  inflicted 
does  not  Include  Imprisonment,  such  con- 
viction shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  con- 
viction only,  and  shall  not  carry  with  it  a 
loss  of  citizenship. 

CITATION 

Ssc.  335.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Campaign  f^inds  Disclosure  Act  of   1969". 
Subtitle  C — Miscellaneous 

Sec.  351.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  352.  This  title  shall  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970. 

Sec  353.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Election  Reform  Act  of  1969". 
TITLE   rv— PROHIBITION  UPON  CERTAIN 

CAMPAIGN     PRACTICES     IN     FEDERAL 

ELECTIONS 
solicttino  votes  nbak  polling  places;  pat- 

INO   FOR  TBANSPOBTATION   OF   VOTEKS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Chapter  39  of  tltto  18  <tf  tlw 
United  States  Code  (elections  and  political 


activities)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"i  614.  Soliciting  votes  near  polling  places 

"(a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b) ,  it  Is  unlawful  for  any  person,  during  the 
hours  during  which  any  polling  place  used 
In  any  Federal  election  is  open  for  voting  In 
such  election,  to  solicit,  or  cause  to  be  soli- 
cited, within  five  hundred  feet  of  such  poll- 
ing place,  any  person  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  candidate  in  such  election,  in  any  man- 
ner or  by  any  means  whatsoever,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  handing  out  campaign  cards,  pic- 
tures, or  other  campaign  literature  of  any 
kind  or  description  whatsoever;  and 

"(B)  placing  or  displaying  political  signs, 
pictures,  or  other  form  of  political  adver- 
tising. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both; 
and  if  the  violation  was  willful,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  placing  or  displaying — 

"(1)  of  political  signs,  pictures,  or  other 
political  advertising  on  private  property 
(other  than  property  being  used  as  a  polling 
place)  by  the  owner,  lessee,  or  lawful  occu- 
pant thereof,  or  by  any  other  person  with  the 
consent  of  such  owner,  lessee,  or  occupant; 
or 

"(2)  of  campaign  cards  or  other  campaign 
material  on  a  table  or  shelf  near  a  polling 
place  at  a  location  designated  under  a  State 
law  which  provides  for  placing  and  displaying 
of  campaign  cards  or  other  campaign  mate- 
rial under  conditions  in  which  voters  may 
select  such  material  free  from  influence,  so- 
licitation, or  suggestion  of  any  kind. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Federal  election'  means  any  general,  special, 
or  primary  election  held  solely  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any 
candidate  for  the  olBce  of  President,  Vice 
President,  presidential  elector,  Member  of  the 
Senate,  or  Member  of,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to,  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives. 
"I  615.  Paying  for  transportation  of  voters 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b) ,  it  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  pay  any 
other  person  for  the  transportation  of  any 
Individual  to  enable  such  individual  to  vote 
in  any  Federal  election. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both; 
and  if  the  violation  was  wiUf  ul,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1 ,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not  apply 
to— 

"(1)  the  payment  by  any  person  for  his 
own  transportation,  or 

"(2)  the  payment  by  any  person  for  the 
transportation  of  another  person  who  la  ac- 
companying him  if  such  transportation  is  to 
enable  both  such  persons  to  vote  in  the  Fed- 
eral election. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  secUon,  the  term 
'Federal  election'  means  any  general,  special, 
or  primary  election  held  solely  or  in  part  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  F>resldent,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, presidential  elector,  Member  of  the 
Senate,  or  Member  of,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to,  the  House  of  Representatives." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  29  of  Otle  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"614.  Soliciting  votes  near  polling  places. 
"615.  Paying  for  transportation  of  voters." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  402.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1970. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  25-page  reform 
amendment? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Twenty- 
four  pages. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Keimedy  amendment; 
Is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  here  we 
are  dilly-dallying.  Maybe  we  should  have 
the  amendment  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  no 
objection.  If  the  Senator  wants  it  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  a  25-page 
document  here,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presidtnt,  do  I  not  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  not  a  25-page  amend- 
ment, but  even  if  it  were,  it  would  still 
be  worth  reading.  This  was  title  HI  of 
the  Election  Reform  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1967.  It  has  been  lifted  out  of 
that  bill  verbatim  as  it  was  voted  on  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  At  that  time,  the 
Senate  was  passing  a  proposal  to  allow 
up  to  $100  as  a  deduction  and  not  a  tax 
credit.  I  will  discuss  the  tax  credit  a  little 
later  and  state  why  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, even  if  my  amendment  to  his 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  myself  insisted 
at  that  time  that  if  Congress  were  going 
to  adopt  a  proposal  using  Federal  money, 
we  would  need  some  form  of  election  re- 
form and  an  accoimting  system  attached 
to  it. 

Certainly  full  public  accounting  of  all 
campaign  expenses  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  S.  1880  that  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  in  1967.  The  only  thing  that  is 
changed  in  this  amendment  from  what 
was  passed  in  1967  by,  I  think,  an  88-to- 
nothing  vote  is  the  effective  date— from 
1967  to  1969. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  the  only 
change? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  only  change. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  AU  right;  I  will  ac- 
cept it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
amendment  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Kennedy  amendmont? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  It  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. This  is  an  amendment  to  insert 
certain  language.  It  does  not  affect  the 
financing  provisions  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  as  it 
is  now  pending. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it, 
and  as  the  Senator  has  stated  here  this 
afternoon,  his  amendment  is  exactly  the 
same  measure — S.  1887 — which  passed 
this  body  in  1967  by  a  vote  of  87  to  zero? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment reaches  the  basic  questions  of  re- 
porting and  disclosure  of  campaign  con- 
tributions. I  think  those  are  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  bill  that  passed 
and  are  included  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  Is  that 
correct? 
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lii,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  checked  the  vote,  but  I  think  It  Is 
correct.  I  think  It  was  88  to  zero.  The 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  provides  that  cam- 
paign committees  operating  in  two  or 
more  States  must  make  an  accurate  ac- 
counting for  their  contributions  and  ex- 
penses but  committees  operating  in  only 
one  State  are  not  concerned.  The  District 
of  Columbia  is  not  a  State.  Therefore, 
candidates  in  any  one  of  the  50  States 
can  operate  as  many  committees  as  they 
wish  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
there  may  be  committees  back  in  their 
State,  and  no  accounting  is  required. 

Let  me  read  from  a  general  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  passed  in  1967 : 

(1)  Reporting  of  campaign  expenditures 
made  and  contributions  received  is  required 
ol  candidates  for  nomination  to  Federal  of- 
fice in  primary  elections  and  political  con- 
ventions, as  well  as  for  election  in  general 
and  special  elections. 

(3)  Reporting  is  required  of  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidates  for  nomi- 
nation or  election. 

(3)  FuU  reporting  of  expenditures  made 
for  candidates  for  nomination  or  election 
to  Federal  office  and  contributions  received 
for  the  candidates  is  extended  to  political 
committees  operating  in  only  one  State, 
which  make  such  expenditures  and  receive 
such  contributions  of  more  than  $1,000  a 
year. 

(4)  Disclosure  to  the  public  of  Informa- 
tion contained  in  reports  filed  by  candidates 
and  political  committees  is  required. 

(5)  The  statutory  limitations  on  expend- 
itures by  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  and  by  national  political  committees 
are  eliminated. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  present  law  deal- 
ing, in  general,  with  prohibitions  on  various 
types  of  activity  designed  to  Influence  voters 
Improperly,  on  soliciting  political  contribu- 
tions from  Federal  employees,  and  on  cer- 
tain political  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures (sees.  597,  599,  600,  602,  608.  and  610 
of  title  18)  are  made  applicable  with  respect 
to  all  candidates  for  Federal  office  and  aU 
political  committees  supporting  them  which 
make  expenditures  or  receive  contributions 
of  more  than  $1,000  a  year.  In  addition  polit- 
ical committees  are  prohibited  (sec.  602  of 
title  18)  from  soliciting  contributions  from 
Federal  employees,  and  the  $5,000  limitation 
la  section  608  of  title  18  is  spiled  to  the 
aggregate  contributions  made  to  a  candidate 
himself  and  all  political  committees  sup- 
porting him. 

l%e  amendment  was  debated  at  that 
time.  I  see  no  reason  for  extended  debate. 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment and  will  accept  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
It.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
tile  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I- yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  understand  this 
provision  does  not  apply  when  cor  jnit- 
tees  are  only  in  one  State? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh.  yes. 
it  would  apply.  The  law  now  reads  "in 
two  or  more  States." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  meant  by  "fuD 
reporting"  under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  and  imder 
tbis  amendment  all  committees  estab- 
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llshed  in  a  State  or  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  be  required  to  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  imderstand  unanimous  con- 
sent is  required  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  amendment  may  be  accepted  as  a 
modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  unanimous  consent,  because  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  be  modified  to  include  my 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays 

have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  has  aU 
time  been  yielded  back,  or  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Are  we  ready  for  a 

vote? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  each 
side  be  given  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  each  side  is  given  5  additional 
minutes  on  the  Kennedy  amendment,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  wanted  time 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  what  the  consent  agreement  wasf 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  Uiought 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  wanted 
some  extra  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  chairman  de- 
sires additional  time.  I  do  not  object.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

If  the  chairman  desires  more  time 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous   consent    to    have    5    additional 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection.  S  additional  minutes  are 
granted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  bin  which  should  be  passed.  I 
do  not  know  why  certain  Senators  have 
the  impression  that  this  is  the  bill  above 
all  bills  to  which  they  must  offer  their 
amendments.  Next  I  suppose  we  will  have 
a  constitutional  amendmoit  offered  to 
this  tax  bill.  We  have  social  security 
amendments  on  it,  and  now  we  have  a 
corrupt  practices  law  as  an  amendment 
to  the  tax  bill — actually  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  which  contains 
a  political  campaign  financing  proposal. 
This  could  go  <»i  forever.  Next  ttilng 
we  know,  we  will  have  an  appropriation 
offered  on  the  tax  bill. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected 
and  that  we  try  to  keep  the  bill  what  It 
was  originally — a  revenue  t^,  hopefully 
a  tax  reform  bill. 


We  are  tacking  all  sorts  of  proposals 
onto  the  bill.  The  President,  on  a  nation- 
wide television  broadcast  last  night,  said 
that  if  the  bill  stands  as  the  Senate  has 
amended  it  so  far,  he  will  have  to  veto  it. 
How  much  more  do  we  want  to  add  to 
the  bill  with  that  kind  of  a  Presidential 
comment  on  it?  Do  not  the  Senators 
think  they  have  burdened  the  bill  enough 
without  adding  anything  more? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  to  be 
adopted,  I  think  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  to  It  is  very  important.  As  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  before  I 
offered  my  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  time  we 
should  offer  either  his  amendment  or 
this  proposal  to  a  revenue  measure.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  appropriate  method 
in  which  to  act  on  election  reform.  I 
know  the  Treasury  Department  today 
and  In  the  past  has  opposed  the  tax 
credit  approach  because  it  means  compli- 
cations on  the  income  tax  returns.  So  I 
hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Itlassachusetts  is  defeated,  even 
though  my  amendment  has  been  ac- 
cepted. 

However,  my  point  is  that  if  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  should  be  adopted  it 
should  not  be  adopted  without  including 
meaningful  election  reform  that  will  re- 
quire full  public  accounting. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  the 
very  proposal  that  in  a  prior  Congress 
tied  up  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  with- 
out any  resolution  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time,  being  added  to  a  bill  which 
the  President  has  threatened  to  veto.  It 
started  out  as  a  $7  billion  bill.  At  last 
count,  it  was  about  a  $15  billion  bill.  One 
of  these  days  we  ought  to  stop  burdening 
this  bill  down  with  provisions  that  really 
have  nothing  essentially  to  do  with  the 
bill  and  work  out  s<»nethlng  that  can  be 
sent  to  the  President's  desk  and  wtatefa 
can  become  law. 

If  this  amendment  is  added  on  the  talll. 
it  will  be  one  more  problem  and  one  more 
provision  that  we  will  have  trouble  work- 
ing out  if  we  are  to  lay  a  bill  on  the 
President's  desk  that  he  will  sign. 

Mr.  HATFIETiD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ben- 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  tine  was  allowed? 

The  FRKSTnnfO  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pr^iared  to  yield  back  my  time.  Bow 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon want? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  pending 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  want 
time?  I  am  prepared  to  yidd  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  pending  amendment  on  the 
table,  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICm.  The  ques- 
tioD  is  on  agreeing  to  the  lootton  to  lay 
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on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  as  modified. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent.      

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtJNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(No.  197  Leg.] 
TEAS— 50 


Allen 

Ervln 

Miller 

AUott 

Fannin 

Murpby 

Baker 

GoodeU 

Percy 

Bennett 

Gore 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Grlflln 

Russell 

Brooke 

Gumey 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Scott 

Cam 

Hatfield 

Smith.  Maine 

Ck>ok 

Holland 

Smith,  111. 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Steunls 

Curtis 

Jordan,  NO. 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Tower 

Domlnick 

Long 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

McCartby 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

McClellan 
NATS— 45 

Aiken 

HoIUngs 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Bellmen 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Prouty 

Cburcb 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Cran^n 

Mathlas 

Ribicoff 

Dodd 

McGee 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Fulbrlgbt 

Mondale 

Tydings 

Gravel 

Montoya 

WUliams.  N.J. 

Harris 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Muskle 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Anderson 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TAXES    ON    EXCESS    Bt7SINESS    HOLDINGS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Beginning  with  line  25  on  page  106  strike 
all  through  line  3  on  page  107  and  Insert 
the  following:  "for  tax  under  section  4943 
(relating  to  taxes  on  excess  business  hold- 
ings) applied,  in  the  case  of  a  disposition 
before  January  1,  1975,  without  taking  sec- 
tion 4943 (c)(*)  Into  account,  and  It  re- 
ceives In  return  an  amount  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  such  disposition  or  at 
the  time  a  contract  for  such  disposition  was 
previously  executed  (without  regard  to  any 
sales" 

On  line  6  page  107,  strike  "market)",  and 
Insert  the  following:  "market)  In  a  trans- 
action which  would  not  constitute  a  pro- 
hibited transaction  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  503(b)  or  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  prior  law) ". 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  ranking  member  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  Senate  as  a  whole  might 
like  to  have  some  idea  of  what  the 
amendment  is  about. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment to  section  101(1)  (2)  is  intended  to 
correct  an  unintended  inequity  resulting 
from  certain  technical  changes  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. A  major  objective  of  the  commit- 
tee and  of  the  House  bill  has  been  to 
reduce  needless  involvement  by  a  foun- 
dation in  the  ownership  of  a  business,  so 
that  charitable  purposes  may  predomi- 
nate in  the  decisions  of  foundation  man- 
agement, as  they  should. 

The  attempt  has  been  to  encourage 
diversification  of  investments  by  selec- 
tive sanctions  without  needlessly  impair- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  foundations 
or  imposing  unreasonable  burdens  on  the 
businesses  involved  or  their  stockholders 
or  employees.  In  the  years  before  the  bill 
was  introduced,  some  foundations  on 
their  own  initiative  had  commenced  re- 
sponsible diversification  programs  in- 
volving orderly  sales  and  other  disposi- 
tions of  stock  in  a  corporation.  Since  pub- 
lic offerings  of  substantial  holdings  of 
stock  in  a  corporation  can  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  its  market  price,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  foundation,  such 
a  diversification  program  may  involve 
sales  to  the  corporation  involved  or  a 
trustee  imder  an  employee  trust. 

Initially,  the  tax  reform  bill  would 
have  permitted  this  kind  of  reasonable 
divestiture  program,  including  sales  to  a 
corporation  which  is  a  disqualified  per- 
son, to  the  extent  the  foundation  was 
required  to  divest  itself  of  the  holdings 
in  order  to  avoid  sanctions  under  the 
stock  ownership  limitations.  Under  the 
House  bill,  these  sanctions  would  have 
applied  if  a  foundation  had  retained 
nonvoting  stock  holdings  in  excess  of  a 
2-percent  de  minimis  allowance,  so  long 
as  the  foundation  and  all  disqualified 
persons,  in  combination,  retained  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  voting  stock,  even 
If  the  foundation  itself  held  no  voting 
stock. 

The  Finance  Committee,  however, 
voted  to  increase  the  allowable  retention 


of  voting  stock  by  a  foimdation  and  dis- 
qualified persons  in  this  situation  to  a 
maximum  of  50  percent.  Where  this 
liberalizing  rule  has  application,  one  re- 
sult will  be  to  permit  nonvoting  stock 
holdings  to  be  retained  by  a  founda- 
tion without  sanctions,  and  this  effect 
was  intended.  An  unintended  effect, 
however,  was  to  impose  sanctions  imder 
the  self-dealing  provisions  of  the  bill 
on  a  foundation  wishing  to  continue  on 
a  voluntary  basis  a  responsible  diversifi- 
cation program  involving  sales  to  a  cor- 
poration which  is  a  disqualified  person. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  being 
proposed  would  change  this  rule  and  per- 
mit continuation  of  such  voluntary  ar- 
rangements under  appropriate  safe- 
guards. The  amendment  would  have  no 
adverse  revenue  effect  and,  as  indicated, 
would  advance  the  general  objective  of 
encouraging  foundations  to  diversify 
their  investments.  With  the  safeguards 
provided,  we  believe  the  amendment 
merits  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
tbe  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    382 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  401,  line  16,  strike  the  numeral 
"5"  and  Insert  the  numeral  "10". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment. 

Subchapter  S  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  allows  small  corporations,  those 
with  10  or  fewer  shareholders,  to  elect 
not  to  pay  the  regular  corporate  income 
tax  and  instead  to  have  the  income  or 
loss  of  the  corporation  taxed  directly  to 
the  shareholders.  In  a  general  way,  this 
results  in  a  pattern  of  taxation  similar 
to  that  of  partnerships.  Subchapter  S  is 
now  being  used  by  more  than  200,000 
corporations  and  the  number  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  However,  because  of 
the  hybrid  nature  of  the  subchapter  S 
corporation — not  quite  a  corporation 
and  not  quite  a  partnership — the  gov- 
erning rules  have  been  quite  complex. 
Under  both  the  Johnson  and  the  Nixon 
administrations,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Committee  on  Partnerships  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  legislative  pro- 
posals have  been  developed  to  alleviate 
problems  associated  with  subchapter  S 
corporations.  The  proposals  have  been 
designed  to  tax  such  corporations  as 
much  like  partnerships  as  possible  with- 
out conferring  unwarranted  advantages 
on  them. 

H.R.  13270  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee would  apply  the  H.R.  10  ceUing— 10 
percent  of  earned  Income  or  $2,500, 
whichever  is  less — to  deferred  compen- 
sation of  "shareholder  employees"  of 
subchapter  S  corporations.  This  amend- 
ment would  change  the  section  531  defi- 
nition of  "shareholder  employee"  from 
an  officer  or  employee  who  owns  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  corporation's  stock 
to  an  officer  or  employee  who  owns  more 
than  10  percent— by  making  the  appro- 
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priate  change  at  page  401,  line  16,  of  H.R. 
13270. 

This  amendment  would  conform  to  the 
Surrey  proposals  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
nrinistration,  the  Cohen  proposals  imder 
the  Nixon  administration,  and  present 
section  401(c)  (3)  (B)  of  the  code. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  is  some  question  with  refer- 
ence to  an  amendment  that  was  to  be 
offered  by  another  Senator.  That  amend- 
ment would  seek  to  take  out  the  provision 
from  the  bill  altogether. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  anything  like 
that,  and  how  does  it  tie  in  with  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  intention  on  the  part  of  any  other 
Member. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  before 
the  committee — the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  can  confirm  this — 
he  testified  that  the  Treasury  would  like 
further  time  to  study  the  whole  question 
of  subsection  S  matters  in  this  general 
area  of  the  economy.  However,  since  the 
committiBe  has  elected  to  act,  this  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  mitigate  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  the  action  of  the  committee. 
It  will  not  result  in  any  lose  of  revenue 
to  the  Treasury.  It  will  conform  to  pres- 
ent business  practices,  and  I  think  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  changes 
more  circumspect  and  less  far  recu:hing 
than  under  the  committee  draft. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  How  is  this  going  to  deal 
with  the  professional  service  corpora- 
tions— that  is,  in  States  where  they  are 
permissible? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Only  If  they  come 
within  subsection  S  categories,  but  they 
are  in  a  different  category  from  the  usual 
subsection  S  situation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  In  other  words,  an 
amendment  relating  to  professional  serv- 
ice corporations  will  not  find  its^  in 
conflict  with  or  contradicted  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  will  have  any  impact  on  such  an 
amendment,  and  I  am  advised  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  has  such  an  amendment  in 
preparation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  field 
would  be  open. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
hear.    Just    what    does    the    Senators 
amendment  do? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  the  case  of  subsec- 
tion S  corporations,  it  merely  permits 
one  to  have  10  partners.  Instead  of  20 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  his  Income 
on  a  partnership  basis.  It  is  10  percent 
instead  of  5  percent,  which  is  the  limi- 
tation in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  number  of  part- 
ners? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  effect.  Of  course, 
they  may  not  have  an  equal  share.  It 


permits  the  treatment  which  is  accorded 
subsection  S  corporations  to  be  avail- 
able if  you  have  10-  rather  than  5-per- 
cent interest  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  It  relates  to  subsec- 
tion S  corporations  generally  and  not 
in  reference  to  retirement  programs 
specifically.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Just  subsection  S. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  mean,  the  Senator's 
amendment. 
Ml-.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment does  not  deal  with  the  retirement 
but,    rather,    deals    with   subsection   S 
generally? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Would  the  Senator  ob- 
ject to  my  obtaining  a  parliamentary 
ruling    that    this    will    not    affect    the 
amendment  I  am  going  to  offer? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KtATHIAS.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
ruling  as  to  \whether  or  not  this  would 
affect  the  amendment  I  will  call  up  later. 
I  already  have  submitted  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  specify  the  amendment  he  is 
talking  about? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Amendment  No.  296. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   It   will 
have  no  effect. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator    from    Maryland    whether,    by 
merely  changing  5  to  10,  representing 
the  amount  of  outstanding  stock  a  share- 
holder-employee must  have,  this  does 
not  restrict  the  privilege  of  one  of  these 
subsection  (s)  corporation  pension  plans 
rather  thsm  expand  It.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  only  5  percent  required,  this 
would  indeed  permit  20.  But,  as  I  under- 
stood the  Senator's  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska's  question,  he  indi- 
cated that  this  would  permit  10  Instead 
of  20. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  just  permit  10  in- 
stead of  20,  but  it  requires  that  there 
would  be  10  instead  of  20,  because  of  the 
way  the  bill  would  read  with  his  10  per- 
cent added  In  lieu  of  the  5  percent. 

If  his  intention  is  to  expand  the  cover- 
age, it  seems  to  me  that  the  5  percent 
expands  the  coverage.  If  his  intention  is 
to  restrict  the  coverage,  then  the  10  per- 
cent does  restrict  it.  But  I  am  not  quite 
clear  what  he  Intends  to  do,  because  I 
had  originally  thought  he  was  intending 
to  expand  the  coverage. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
He  will  note  that  on  page  401,  line  16, 
it  says  "more  than  5  percent."  This  would 
be  more  than  10  percent;  therefore,  it 
provides  an  extra  degree  of  flexibility. 


Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  by  reading  the 
entire  paragraph  as  it  would  now  read 
if  his  amendment  were  adopted: 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"shareholder-employee"  means  an  employee 
or  officer  of  an  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration who  owns  ...  on  any  day  during 
the  taxable  year  of  such  corporation,  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
the  coropratlon. 

That  means  that  if  one  is  a  share- 
holder-employee and  is  to  come  under 
this  subsection  S  pension  plan,  he  must 
own  more  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Less  than. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  suggests  "less  than."  but  that  is 
not  the  language.  The  language  is  "more 
than." 

If  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  try- 
ing to  expand  the  covera«e — I  would 
suppose  that  he  is,  and  I  think  that  is 
a  good  (^jective — ^perhaps  it  ought  to 
read  "not  more  than  10  percent."  rather 
than  just  "more  than  10  percent." 

If  that  accords  with  his  intent,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  might  wish  to 
modify  his  amendment  accordingly,  and 
I  would  support  it  on  that  basis. 

I  am  afraid  that,  as  it  now  stands,  the 
ammdment  is  going  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber who  could  be  covered  under  these 
plans,  and  I  think  thai  our  objective 
ought  to  be  to  expand  the  number 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Lrt  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  the  bill  imposes 
a  new  limitation  which  has  not  existed 
heretofore.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
bring  that  new  limitation  and  the  new 
rules  which  are  being  applied  here  into 
line  witt\  other  appropriate  statutes. 

The  Senator  is  not  whoUy  wrong  in  his 
interpretation.  The  purpose  is  to  apply 
only  as  is  consistent  with  other  aspects 
and  with  other  features  of  the  code.  For 
that  J-eason,  we  felt  that  the  10  percent 
woula  be  a  more  desirable  figure  in  line 
with  the  other  provisions  erf  the  law,  al- 
though it  would  be  more  restrictive  In 
that  respect,  as  the  Senator  has  Indi- 
cated. ' 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  committee  are  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
visualize  a  situation  in  which  we  have, 
under  presoit  law,  20  members  of  a  firm, 
each  having  5  percent.  They  are  all  cov- 
ered under  present  law.  I  can  understand 
another  situation  in  which  10  members 
have,  let  us  say,  8  percent  each,  which 
would  account  for  80  percent  of  the  own- 
ership, and  the  balance,  let  us  say,  of  five 
members  have  4  percent  each;  and  under 
the  present  law,  only  the  five  members 
with  4  percent  each  would  be  eligible. 

Now.  if  we  want  to  expand  the  eligibil- 
ity we  can  do  that  by  providing  that  a 
shareholder-employee  have  not  more 
than  10  percent  and  that  means  that 
those  who  have  8  percent,  since  they  did 
not  have  more  than  10  percent,  are  eligi- 
ble, and.  therefore,  coverage  would  be 
expanded  and  it  seems  to  me  would  be 
desirable  to  do  that. 
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But  I  think  that  this  matter  should 
be  checked  with  staff  further.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorxim.  .    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
riun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  aunendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  — .  PoRTioK  of  Salary,  Wages,  or 
Other  Income  Exempt  from 
Levy. 

"(a)  In  General. — Section  6334(a)  (re- 
lating to  enumeration  of  property  exempt 
from  levy)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•"(8)  Salary,  wages,  or  other  Income. — If 
the  taxpayer  is  required  by  Judgment  of  a 
court  of  competent  JurlBdlction,  entered  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  levy,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  his  minor  children,  so  much  of  his 
salary,  wages,  or  other  Income  as  Is  necessary 
to  comply  with  such  Judgment.' 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
explain  the  amendment  briefly. 

A  distinguished  circuit  judge  of 
Florida  has  protested  that  when  such 
Judges  have  issued  decrees  for  the  pay- 
ment of  support  money  for  minor  chil- 
dren by  the  father,  they  find  that  the 
levies  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  the 
individuals  concerned,  the  fathers,  tie 
up  the  entire  revenue,  the  entire  wages. 
All  they  are  asking  is  that  the  levy  not  be 
effective  to  prevent  payment  of  the 
awards  for  the  support  of  the  minor  chil- 
dren made  before  the  levy.  The  matters 
to  which  I  refer  are  divorce  cases. 

Mr.  President,  this  request  seems  com- 
pletely equitable.  I  have  taken  it  up  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  believe  they  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  President,  the  explanation  above 
is  all  that  the  amendment  would  do  if 


it  is  agreed  to.  It  would  not  apply  imless 
the  decree  allowing  the  award  for  the 
support  of  the  minor  had  already  been 
made  and  was  in  effect,  prior  to  a  levy 
being  placed  upon  his  earnings.  It  would 
exempt  from  the  levy  enough  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  father  to  permit  the  payment 
of  the  support  award. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  at  the  amendment  and  we  find 
it  does  have  merit.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  looked  at  it  and  the 
staff  has  looked  at  it.  We  find  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  we  would  be 
happy  to  agree  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  also  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  in  order  that  the  Senate  may 
consider  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  which 
I  imderstand  will  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    401 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  401  and  ask  that  it 
be  stj&tcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

Page  546,  after  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"Sec.  915.  Casualty  Losses  to  Timber. 

"  ( a)  Amount  or  Deductible  Loss. — Section 
165(b)  (relating  to  amount  of  deduction  for 
losses)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  a  loss  sustained  with  respect  to  tim- 
ber arising  from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casu- 
allty,  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for  such 
loss  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  by 
which  the  fair  market  value  of  the  timber 
immediately  before  the  casualty  exceeds  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  timber  immediately 
after  the  casualty.'  " 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  desira- 
bility of  an  amendment  of  this  kind  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  by  one  of 
North  Carolina's  outstanding  lawyers, 
Kennedy  Ward  of  Craven  County. 

It  appears  that  an  individual  in  North 
Carolina  bought  a  lot  of  cut  over  land 
and  that  after  this  cut  over  land  had 
been  devoted  to  the  growing  of  timber 
for  many  years  there  was  a  fire  which 
destroyed  many  parts  of  the  timber. 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  was  not  en- 
titled to  a  deduction  for  the  loss  by  fire 
because  there  wsis  no  costs  basis  for  the 
timber  as  distinguished  from  the  land, 
the  timber  having  been  grown  after  the 
land  was  acquired.  Litigation  is  pending 
in  both  Federal  and  State  courts  on  this 
matter  now. 
The  amendment  would  provide: 
In  the  case  of  a  loss  sustained  with  respect 
to  timber  arising  from  fire,  storm,  or  other 
casualty,  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
such  loes  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount 
by  which  the  fair  market  value  of  the  timber 
immediately  before  the  casualty  exceeds  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  timber  immediately 
after  casualty. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amendment 
is  just  and  that  it  should  be  a  part  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  matter  was  not  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  other  body  or  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  that  it  was  not  called  to  any  atten- 
tion until  after  this  bill  reached  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  I  can  persuade  the  Senate  at 
this  time  to  adopt  the  amendment  or  to 
persuade  the  conferees  to  retain  the 
amendment  in  the  case  it  were  adopted. 
It  is  a  just  amendment,  however,  because 
it  would  allow  a  deduction  for  the  actual 
loss  sustained  by  burning  of  timber  cut 
after  the  land  on  which  the  timber  stood 
had  been  acquired.  Also  it  is  a  highly  de- 
sirable amendment  because  it  would  en- 
courage owners  of  land  to  grow  timber 
on  that  land. 

I  offer  the  amendment  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  in  the  hope  that  the  com- 
mittees, at  some  convenient  time  in  the 
immediate  future,  will  study  the  ques- 
tion and  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  what  is 
fair  and  just  for  them  to  do  in  coimection 
with  losses  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  made  a  good 
legislative  record  with  regard  to  this 
problem.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  when 
we  have  the  opportimity  to  get  around  to 
it,  after  we  have  disposed  of  these  other 
things  which  are  now  pressing  upon  us, 
we  will  take  a  look  at  it  and  see  if  we  can 
make  some  recommendations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. On  the  basis  of  that  assurance, 
and  on  the  basis  of  my  promise  to  him 
that  I  will  also  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

amendment    no.    382 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  time  limitation  on 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment,  that 
it  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  sponsor 
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of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  interval,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  language  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa,  and  we  have 
agreed  upon  a  modification  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  senior  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  committee. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  my  amendment  so  that  it  will 
read: 

On  page  401,  line  16,  strike  the  words 
"more  than  5  percent"  and  insert  the  words 
"10  percent  or  more". 

I  believe  that  this  will  satisfy  the  ob- 
jection which  was  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  will  further  conform  to 
the  bill  and  to  other  pertinent  parts  of 
the  statute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand this  matter  as  well  as  I  would  like 
to  understand  it,  but  the  Treasury 
studied  it  and  they  agree  with  the 
amendment.  They  think  it  is  desirable. 

The  staff  committee  members  also 
have  studied  it  and  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  Therefore,  in  that  spirit,  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  agree 
to  the  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    no.    403 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  403  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  proper  place  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  Recovery  or  Reasonabuj  Attorney's 
Fees  and  Expert  Witness  Costs  as 
A  Part  or  Court  Costs  in  Civil 
Cases    Involving    the    Internal 
Revenue  Laws 
"(a)  In  GEifEKAL.— Part  II  of  subchapter 
C  of  chapter  76  (relating  to  Tax  Court  pro- 
cedure)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  'Sec.  7465.  Recovery  or  Costs. 

"  'In  General. — In  any  proceeding  before 
the  Tax  Court  for  the  redetermination  of  a 
deficiency,  the  prevailing  party  may  be 
awarded  a  Judgment  of  costs  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  provided  in  section  2412  of  tltto 
28,   United   Statea   Code,   for   civil   acttozi* 


brought  against  the  United  States.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Tax  Court  the  deficiency  was 
assessed  without  good  cause,  or  for  purposes 
of  harassment,  the  judgment  of  costs  may 
include  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  costs 
of  expert  witnesses.' 

"(b)  Clerical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

"(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such 
part  II  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  item: 

"  "Sec.  7465.  Recovery  of  costs.' 

"(2)  Section  2412  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  '(a)'  before  "Except", 
and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"  '(b)  In  any  civil  action  which  is  brought 
by  or  against  the  United  States  for  the  col- 
lection or  recovery  of  any  internal  revenue 
tax.  or  of  any  penalty  or  other  sum  under 
the  internal  revenue  laws,  and  in  which  the 
United  States  is  not  the  prevailing  party,  if 
the  action  was  brought  by  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  was  brought 
without  good  cause  or  for  purposes  of  har- 
assment, a  Judgment  for  costs  may  include 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs  of  expert 
witnesses." 

"(c)  Etfective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  civil  actions  and  proceedings  com- 
menced after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  40  minutes, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  offered  and  supersedes  my 
previous  amendment  No.  352,  which  was 
discussed  in  this  body  on  Saturday.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  Members  not  famil- 
iar with  my  tunendment,  I  should  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  exactly 
what  the  amendment  does  and  the  rea- 
sons I  have  for  offering  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  reform  bill. 

As  I  stated  on  last  Saturday,  I  beUeve 
that  this  amendment  corrects  an  injus- 
tice which  occurs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  complex  nature  of  our  Internal 
Revenue  laws  makes  it  necessary  for  in- 
dividuals who  have  problems  with  their 
income  tax  to  retain  professional  help  in 
the  form  of  accountants  or  attorneys. 
Many  times,  when  a  deficiency  is  as- 
sessed, the  taxpayer  finds  it  less  expen- 
sive to  go  ahead  and  pay  taxes  and  pen- 
alties that  are  not  owed,  than  to  contest 
unfair  Internal  Revenue  assertions  in  the 
courts. 

By  offering  this  amendment  I  do  not 
intend  to  allow  citizens  to  escape  the 
payment  of  taxes  that  they  rightfully 
owe.  But  I  do  feel  that  the  taxpayer  does 
have  a  right  to  be  protected  from  undue 
harassment  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Now,  the  way  the  amendment  woik:s 
is  this:  When  a  taxpayer  goes  to  court, 
either  to  the  tax  court  for  the  redeter- 
mination of  a  deficiency  or  to  the  Federal 
district  court  to  defend  against  the  col- 
lection of  a  deficiency  or  to  recover  a 
deficiency  already  paid,  he  may  recover 
certain  costs  if  in  fact  he  proves  his  case, 
that  is,  that  a  deficiency  did  not,  in  fact. 


exist.  Then,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
hearing  the  case,  there  was  no  good  cause 
for  the  assertion  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  or  the  deficiency  was  Eissessed  for 
purposes  of  harrassment,  the  judge  can 
award  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and 
costs  of  expert  witnesses  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  might  point  out  here  that  in  the  tax 
court  the  taxpayer  can  be  represented  by 
persons  other  than  an  attorney.  For  in- 
stance an  accountant  who  qualifies  can 
represent  the  taxpayer  in  a  proceeding 
before  that  body.  I  feel  that  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  the  judge  in  an  award  of  costs 
could  include  the  fee  of  this  type  repre- 
sentation. 

At  the  present  time  the  taxpayer  can- 
not recover  attorney's  fees  or  fees  for  ex- 
pert witnesses  in  tax  cases.  My  amend- 
ment would  allow  for  recovery  of  these 
fees  only  when  the  taxpayer  has  won  his 
case  and  the  court  in  its  opinion  feels 
that  the  Government  was  not  justified  in 
bringing  or  pressing  for  the  payment  of 
the  tax  assessed. 

Mr.  President,  some  concern  was  ex- 
pressed on  Saturday  that  the  term  "pre- 
vailing party"  wsis  too  broad,  and  that  if 
the  taxpayer  recovered  some  of  the  de- 
ficiency that  he  could  be  awarded  cost 
because  he  had  in  fact  won  his  case.  I 
feel  that  this  has  been  corrected  now 
because  the  language  of  the  amendment 
leaves  to  the  court  the  determination  of 
when  such  fees  should  be  awarded.  Also 
it  gives  the  court  a  guideline  to  follow 
In  that  the  court  may  award  such  fees 
when  only  no  good  cause  is  found  for  the 
assessment  or  the  assessment  was  con- 
sidered to  be  made  for  purposes  9t 
harrassment. 

The  cost  of  this  amendment  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  cannot  answer.  However,  I 
feel  the  cost  will  be  minimal.  This 
amendment  will  be  a  safeguard  for  the 
taxpayer,  in  that  he  knows  that  he  does 
have  an  opportunity  to  defend  what  he 
thinks  is  an  assessment  without  good 
cause.  Also  I  feel  that  this  amendment 
will  put  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
notice  that  there  must  be  a  sound  basis 
for  an  assessment  of  a  deficiency  and 
that  they  must  have  a  sound  case  to  back 
up  such  an  assessment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  offered  his  amendment  last  Sat- 
urday, I  would  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
oppose  it,  but  having  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  Senator  since,  and  now 
that  he  has  it  in  its  present  form,  I  am 
willing  to  take  it  to  conference. 

What  the  amendment  would  provide 
is  that  where  a  taxpayer  must  sue,  and 
where  the  court  finds  that  the  Govern- 
ment's position  was  lacking  in  merit  and 
there  was  really  no  good  reason  why  the 
Government  took  the  taxpayer  to  court 
in  the  first  instance,  it  could  be  con- 
sidered, as  in  Louisiana,  to  be  a  nuisance 
case,  and  the  court  could  award  reason- 
able attorneys  fees  to  the  defendant  be- 
cause he  had  been  the  victim  of  baseless 
litigation.  It  would  also  be  a  warning  to 
the  Government  lawyers  that  before  fil- 
ing a  lawsuit  against  a  taxpayer  they 
should  be  certain  it  has  merit  and  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  harassment  or  the  judge 
may  award  attorneys  fees  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  warning  to 
Government  agents,  especially  when  they 
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proceed  against  a  taxpayer,  that  their 
case  should  have  a  modicum  of  merit. 

Upon  that  basis,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. I  believe  that  this  amendment 
has  also  been  discussed  with  o||ier  Sena- 
tors, including  the  Senator  rrom  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Wn,LiAMs) . 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  403  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

STATISTICS    BASED    ON    ZIP    CODE    AKEAS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 
Sec.  — .  Statistics  Based  on  Zip  Code  Areas. 

(a)  Statistics  or  Income. — Section  6108  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof:  "In  publishing  such  statistics 
taxpayers  shall  not  be  classified,  In  whole 
or  In  part,  on  the  basis  of  a  coding  system 
for  the  delivery  of  mall.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  statistics  made  avail- 
able on  an  official  basis  to  an  agency  or  In- 
strvimentality  of  the  United  States  or  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof.  Such 
agencies  may  not  publish  or  otherwise  dis- 
close such  Information.  The  prohibitions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the 
meaning  of  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  552(b)  (2) ,  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act." 

(b)  SPECiAi.  Studies. — Section  7515  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Such  transcripts  may  not 
contain  data  based,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on 
the  classification  of  taxpayers  under  a  coding 
system  for  the  delivery  of  mail.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  to  statistics 
made  available  on  an  official  basis  to  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof.  Such  agencies  may  not  publish  or 
otherwise  disclose  such  Information.  The  pro- 
hibitions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  within  the  meaning  of  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  552 
(b)(2),  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act." 

(c)  EiTECTivK  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recently,  considerable  concern  has 
been  created  by  press  announcements 
that  the  Treasury  Department  would  be 
compiling  tax  statistics  which  would  be 
available  to  so-called  junk  mail  dealers, 
on  the  basis  of  ZIP  code  numbers.  Al- 
legedly this  information  would  be  fur- 
nished from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  from  this  information  they  could 
determine  the  salary  scale  of  people  that 
lived  in  a  certain  area  based  on  informa- 
tion gathered  from  the  tax  returns.  Junk 


mail  dealers  could  then  zero  in  on  cer- 
tain areas. 

For  example,  they  could  find  out  the 
difference  between  incomes  in  Northeast 
Washington,  and  in  Northwest  Wash- 
ington, and  so  forth. 

These  statistics  are  now  made  up  on 
a  statewide  basis,  but  under  the  new  pro- 
gram this  would  be  broken  down  by  ZIP 
code  areas.  Considerable  interest  has  re- 
sulted in  taxpayers  being  fearful  that 
this  new  plan  may  ultimately  end  up 
with  an  avalanche  of  jimk  mail  descend- 
ing upon  them.  Why  should  the  Treas- 
ury Department  make  it  easier  for  the 
junk  mail  artists  to  zero  in  on  certain 
areas? 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  this  information  and 
continue  the  existing  law  as  it  has  been 
heretofore  interpreted.  It  would  stop 
this  new  plan. 

It  would,  however,  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  compile  this  information  which 
it  wanted  for  its  own  use  and  exchange 
it  with  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
as  well  as  State  agencies  but  they  could 
not  make  it  avaUable  for  general  distri- 
bution to  the  general  pubhc  or  to  junk 
mail  dealers. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  personally 
think  the  answer  to  the  junk  mail  dealer 
is  to  charge  him  6  cents  on  his  letter,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  possible  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
that  kind  of  proposal,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  is  doing  what 
he  can — with  respect  to  what  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee— to  try  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  providing  names  of  taxpayers  to 
junk  mail  dealers  so  that  they  can  fill 
our  mailboxes  with  their  junk  mail. 

I  am  happy  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  fairness,  I  should  point  out  that 
while  the  amendment  has  been  prepared 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  they  would  rather  not  have 
it  adopted.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    296 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  No.  296,  pertaining  to 
professional  service  organizations,  which 
I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 

Before  I  do  so,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senators  Allott, 
Bible,  Cranston,  Dole,  Gurney,  Hruska, 
Javits,  Murphy,  and  Schweiker  be  added 
as  cosponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  No.  296,  to  H.R.  13270. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 


On  page  509,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out  all  through  line  18,  page  512  (section  901 
of  the  committee  amendment),  and  re- 
number the  succeeding  sections. 

The  part  of  the  bill  proposed  to  be 
stricken,  is  as  follows: 
Sec.  901.  Qualified  Pension,  Etc.,  Plans  or 
Professional   Sebvicx  Organiza- 
tions. 

(a)  Special  Rules  for  Shareholder-Em- 
ployees.— Section  72  (relating  to  annuities) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (p) 
as  (q)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (o) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(p)  Special  Rules  for  Shareholder-Em- 
ployees OF  Professional  Service  Organiza- 
tions.— 

"(1)  Inclusion  of  certain  amounts  in 
GROSS  income. — Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  402  (relating  to  taxability  of 
beneficiary  of  employees'  trust) ,  section  403 
(relating  to  taxation  of  employee  annuities), 
or  section  405(d)  (relating  to  taxability  of 
beneficiaries  under  qualified  bond  purchase 
plans) ,  a  shareholder-employee  of  a  profes- 
sional service  organization  shall  Include  in 
gross  Income  for  his  taxable  year  the  sum 
of— 

"  (A)  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions paid  on  his  behalf  which  Is  deductible 
under  section  404(a)  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  by 
such  organization  for  Its  taxable  year  ending 
in  or  with  his  taxable  year,  over  the  lesser  of 
(1)  10  percent  of  the  compensation  received 
or  accrued  by  him  from  such  organization 
during  Its  taxable  year,  or   (11)    $2,500,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  forfeitures  allo- 
cated to  his  account  under  a  stock  bonus 
or  profit-sharing  plan  established  by  such 
organization  during  the  taxable  year  of  a 
trust  forming  part  of  such  plan  ending  In 
or  with  his  taxable  year. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  on  whose  behalf 
contributions  are  paid  under  more  than  one 
plan  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies  or 
under  a  plan  contributions  to  which  on  his 
behalf  are  subject  to  the  limitations  provided 
In  section  404(e),  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  apply 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  of  the  con- 
tributions paid  on  his  behalf  under  all  such 
plans. 

"(2)  Treatment  of  amounts  included  in 
GROSS  income. — Any  amount  Included  in  the 
gross  income  of  a  shareholder-employee  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  con- 
sideration for  the  contract  contributed  by 
the  shareholder-employee  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

" (3 )  Deduction  for  amounts  not  nECErvEO 
AS  benefits — If — 

"(A)  amounts  are  Included  In  the  gross 
Income  of  an  Individual  under  paragraph 
(1),  and 

"(B)  the  rights  of  such  Individual  (or  his 
beneficiaries)  under  the  plan  terminate  be- 
fore payments  under  the  plan  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  equal  the  amounts 
included  In  gross  Income  under  paragraph 
(1). 

then  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction, 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  rights 
terminate,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  amounts  includecTln  gross  Income  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  over  such  payments. 

"(4)  Professional  service  organization 
DEFINED. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'professional  service  organization'  means 
any  corporation,  beneficial  ownership  in 
which,  or  control  of  which.  Is  limited  under 
State  or  local  law.  applicable  regulations,  or 
rules  of  professional  ethics  to — 

"(A)  individuals  who  are  required  to  be 
licensed  or  otherwise  authorized  under  SUte 
or  local  law  to  perform  the  professional  serv- 
ices necessary  to  carry  on  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  which  such  corporation  is  engaged,  or 

"(B)  the  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
Individual  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
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"(6)  Shareholder-employee. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'share- 
holder-employee' means  any  employee  of  a 
professional  service  organization  who  owna 
any  beneficial  Interest  in  such  organization." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section  82 
(relating  to  adjusted  gross  income)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9) 
(as  added  by  section  531  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragtraph : 

"(10)  Pension,  etc.,  plans  of  professional 
service  organizations. — The  deduction  al- 
lowed by  section  72(p)  (3) ." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment,  which  is  printed  as 
amendment  296  to  KJt.  13270,  and  which 
restores  to  professional  service  corpora- 
tion employees  the  same  pension  plan 
benefits  which  are  available  to  employees 
of  other  corporations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  is  a  long  and  complicated  measure. 
We  all  know  that.  And  since  we  all  know 
that  a  great  number  of  proposed  amend- 
ments are  being  considered,  I  will  keep 
my  remarks  brief  and  to  the  point. 

In  executive  session,  and  without  the 
benefit  .of  hearings,  department  reports, 
or  other  opportunity  for  comments  from 
interested  person,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee added  to  the  tax  reform  bill,  section 
901. 

This  section  unfairly  discriminates 
against  employees  of  professional  corpo- 
rations by  placing  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  their  earnings  which  they 
may  contribute  towards  their  retirement. 
No  similar  limitation  is  imposed  on  per- 
sons who  are  not  required  to  adhere  to 
professional  standards  of  ethics  and  who 
organize  under  general  corporation 
statutes. 

Persons  affected  by  this  unfair  change 
include  lawyers,  medical  and  osteo- 
pathic physicians  and  surgeons,  dentists, 
architects,  stockbrokers  and  accountants, 
as  well  as  the  many  nonprofessional  em- 
ployees of  professional  service  corpora- 
tions. 

The  amount  of  revenue  that  can  be 
gained  by  this  section  of  the  tax  reform 
bill  is  small.  The  amoimt  of  ill  will  it  gen- 
erates is  great — and  justified. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Dei>artment  has 
gone  on  record  as  opposing  the  commit- 
tee change  at  this  time.  The  Department 
has  said  :^ 

As  a  general  matter,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  opposed  to  the  Imposition  of  limita- 
tions or  requirements  on  retlremotlt  plans 
eolely  because  of  the  type  of  business  en- 
gaged in  or  the  form  in  which  business  Is 
conducted. 

My  amendment  restores  to  employees, 
of  professional  service  corporations  the 
same  rights  and  benefits  which  employees 
of  other  corporations  enjoy.  It  eliminates 
an  imfair  discrimination,  restores  equal- 
ity, and  favors  no  one  unjustly. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  limit  the  time  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  debate 


on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear  the 
request. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
the  amendment,  one-half  to  each  side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  One  hour  to  each  side? 

Mr.  LONG.  Half  an  hour  to  esu;h  side. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
quests from  other  Senators  to  make  it 
an  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  limitation 
of  debate  on  the  amendment  of  2  hours, 
1  hour  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  requested  to  add  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  such  time  as  he 
may  need. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  injustices  apparent  in  the 
proposed  bill  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee  is  the  discrimination  that 
will  be  applied  to  the  employees  of  pro- 
fessional service  associations,  such  as 
doctors'  and  lawyers'  offices  and  para- 
medical personnel.  The  primary  purpose 
for  the  enactment  of  State  laws  to  allow 
the  creation  of  professional  service  cor- 
porations was  to  enable  the  building  and 
processing  of  pension  plans  and  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  employees  of 
these  associations. 

For  each  individual  who  is  a  "profes- 
sional" in  such  an  organization,  there 
are  from  four  to  six  staff  employees — 
secretaries,  nurses,  technical  specialists, 
receptionists,  bookkeepers,  janitors, 
clerks — ^who  must  back  up  the  entire 
operation.  As  a  profession  becomes  more 
complex,  still  more  such  backup  person- 
nel will  be  needed,  or  the  quality  of  pro- 
fessional service  will  decline.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, the  organizations  will  be 
unable  to  comt>ete  with  other  businesses 
and  industry  for  the  needed  personnel. 
Professional  employers  will  be  discrimi- 
nated against  by  being  denied  the  tax 
treatment  accorded  other  employers  who 
create  pension  smd  retirement  benefits. 
Likewise,  their  employees  will  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  being  denied  the 
right  to  participate  in  such  programs. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  stressing  equity 
of  treatment  for  the  taxpayer,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  discriminate  against  the  pro- 
fessional taxpayer  and  his  employees. 
In  the  November  3  issue  of  the  n.S.  News 
&  World  Report  there  is  an  interview 
with  Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper,  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  In  this  article.  Dr.  Cooper 
points  out  the  need  for  more  attractive 
Jobs  in  the  industry  so  that  more  people 
will  consider  them  for  careers.  Retire- 


ment and  other  fringe  benefits  are  an 
important  part  not  only  for  securing 
career-type  personnel,  but  also  for  re- 
taining trained  personnel  once  they 
have  entered  a  given  field.  If  the  profes- 
sional organizations  are  not  put  on  an 
equal  plane  for  competing  for  these  peo- 
ple, the  service  they  render  will  suffer 
and  our  quality  of  living  will  be  di- 
minished. 

Recently,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  John  S.  Nolan,  re- 
alized how  inequitable  the  committee's 
position  would  be  and  had  these  com- 
ments on  the  matter : 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  opposed 
to  the  Imposition  of  limitations  or  require- 
ments on  retirement  plans  solely  because 
of  the  type  business  engaged  In  or  the  form 
In  which  business  Is  conducted.  We  beUeve 
that  the  distinction  in  present  law  between 
qualified  retirement  plans  of  self-employed 
persons  and  corporate  plans  generally  Is  un- 
wise and  should  be  eliminated. 

Then  Mr.  Nolan  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Department  is  currently  drafting  leg- 
islation on  this  problem  which  will  deal 
effectively  with  allowing  the  professional 
corporations  to  compete  and  said: 

It  is  our  position  that  It  would  be  prefer- 
able to  defer  action  on  retirement  plans  of 
both  professional  service  corporations  and 
subchapter  S  corporations  untu  next  year 
when  we  expect  to  present  comprehensive 
legislation  recommendations  concerning  all 
employee  benefit  plans. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the  discrimi- 
nation against  professional  service  or- 
ganizations opposed  by  logic  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  but  such  discrimi- 
nation Is  also  in  contravention  to  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  judicial  author- 
ity on  the  subject.  In  the  last  6  months, 
at  least  three  separate  circuit  courts  of 
appeal  have  upheld  the  equity  of  allow- 
ing professional  service  organizations, 
duly  organized  under  State  law,  to  be 
considered  as  corporations  for  income 
tax  purposes. 

In  O'Neal  v.  United  States.  410  F.  2d 
888  (6th  Cir.  1969) ,  the  court  held  that 
the  definition  of  what  is  a  corporation  is 
well  established  in  this  coimtry,  dating 
to  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  declarations 
on  the  subject  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case  of  the  early  18O0's.  This  definition, 
which  would  be  changed  if  the  commit- 
tee's language  is  accepted,  was  held  to  be 
as  good  now  as  it  was  at  the  time  it  was 
announced.  This  definition  allows  pro- 
fessional service  organizations  to  be  con- 
sidered as  corporations  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

In  a  recent  fifth  circuit  case,  Kurzner 
V.  U.S.,  413  F2d  9r  (1969),  the  court  was 
even  stronger  in  the  denunciation  of  at- 
tempts to  deny  corporate  standing  for 
tax  purposes  to  the  organizations.  This 
court  called  such  attempts  "wholly  ar- 
bitrary and  discriminatory,"  and  fur- 
ther concluded  that  they  were  '•  *  •  »  bold 
attempts  not  to  conform  but  to  avoid 
Judicial  decision."  "The  only  apparent 
expediency  served  by  such  attempts  has 
been  the  collection  of  more  taxes;  in  this 
regard,  we  need  only  observe  that  the 
courts  have  not  yet  become  so  cynical 
as  to  subscribe  to  the  tax-dollar  school 
of  statutory  construction."  This  ration- 
ale was  even  further  buttressed  in  a 
tenth  circuit  case,  V.S.  v.  Empey,  406  F2d 
157    (1969),    where    the    court    under- 
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scored  the  right  of  professional  service 
organizations  to  be  considered  corpora- 
tions, where  permitted  by  State  law,  and 
classified  attempts  to  prevent  such  action 
as  "unreasonable"  and  "invalid."  As  the 
courts  have  refused  to  give  in  to  such 
openly  "wholly  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory" characterizations  of  professional 
service  organizations,  which  deny  to 
them  the  rights  granted  to  other,  similar 
organizations,  we  in  the  Senate  should 
do  likewise. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  we 
strike  those  provisions  which  would  dis- 
criminate against  the  professional  serv- 
ice associations  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations as  being  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  policy  of  the  Nation.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  endorsed  this 
proposal  as  best  serving  its  policy  of  con- 
sidering this  entire  field,  which  it  is 
currently  doing.  The  circuit  courts  of 
appeal  of  four  of  the  circuits  in  the 
United  States  have  held  that  to  do  any 
less  is  a  discrimination  against  the 
rights  of  the  associations  and  should  not 

In  the  interest  of  elemental  fairness, 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  which 
I  am  delighted  to  join  with  him  in  co- 
sponsoring,  deleting  this  discrimination, 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for  bring- 
ing this  issue  to  the  floor  and  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  redress  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  imbalance  and  an  inequity. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Arizona  yield 
me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  seated 
In  the  Senate  to  the  right  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  though  not  very  frequently 
do  I  find  myself  to  the  right  of  him 
Ideologically.  I  find  myself  today  four- 
square behind  him,  and  certainly  behind 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
in  the  amendment  they  are  now  offering. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  looks  to 
equity,  it  looks  to  organization  of  onr 
health  resources,  and  it  looks  to  how  we 
are  going  to  provide  health  care  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  It  is  vitally  important 
to  continued  improvement  of  health  care 
in  this  country. 

In  this  richest  most  affluent  nation  In 
the  world,  we  are  deficient  in  many  re- 
spects in  the  health  care  assistance  we 
offer  to  Americans,  especially  those  liv- 
ing on  lower  incomes.  We  are  able  to  de- 
velop effective  heart  transplant  pro- 
cedures and  advances  in  immunology  are 
dramatic.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  caring 
for  health  needs  of  the  average  citizen, 
our  material  advances  and  scientific 
achievements  frequently  seems  to  have 
deserted  us. 

Today  the  Nation's  practicing  doctors 
for  the  most  part  largely  function  as 
300,000  independent  and  uncoordinated 
medical  systems.  We  need  to  take  meas- 
ures to  encourage  and  assist  the  medical 
profession  to  make  more  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  their  strong  and  in- 
dependent operations.  It  would  seem  log- 
ical to  encourage  wider  multispeciality 
group  practice  to  allow  greater  avail- 


ability and  utilization  of  expertise,  an- 
cillary personnel,  and  cost^  facilities. 
Closely  related  to  group  practice  is  the 
team  approach  to  medical  care.  This 
technique  has  demonstrated  an  effective 
means  of  supplying  sound  health  care 
where  it  has  been  tried. 

The  pending  amendment  would  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  group  practice 
by  deleting  restrictive  provisions  written 
in  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
These  provisions  would  limit  members  of 
professionsd  corporations  to  the  ssune 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plan  basis  as 
self-employed  individuals.  This  removes 
an  important  incentive  for  group 
practice. 

If  the  committee  provision  prevails, 
members  of  professional  corporations 
would  be  allowed  to  contribute  only  10 
percent  of  their  income  to  pension  plans 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500  per  year.  This 
is  unrealistically  low. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  currently 
conducting  a  study  of  the  whole  area  of 
deferred  compensation.  The  study  will  be 
completed  in  the  spring.  At  that  time 
Treasury  expects  to  recommend  sweeping 
changes  in  the  whole  area  affecting  all 
taxpayers.  In  the  metmtlme  Treasury 
supports  this  amendment  deleting  section 
901  of  the  tax  bill.  I  feel  that  the  current 
law  should  not  be  changed  imtil  such 
time  as  the  Treasiu-y  report  is  ready. 
Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  has  stated 
that— 

It  would  be  preferable  to  defer  action  on 
retirement  plans  of  .  .  .  professional  service 
corporations  .  .  .  until  next  year  when  we  ex- 
pect to  present  comprehensive  legislation 
recommendation*  concerning  all  employee 
benefit  plans. 

Some  other  points  I  feel  that  are  of  im- 
portance: 

The  committee  provision  was  written 
into  the  bill  without  hearings  and  with- 
out affording  an  opportunity  to  present 
counterarguments. 

The  benefits  realized  by  existing  law 
are  not  just  for  the  employer,  but  must 
be  given  proportionately  based  on  salary 
to  all  employees. 

The  courts  consistently  have  ruled 
that  professional  corporations  should  be 
taxed  no  differently  from  other  corpora- 
tions and  IRS  has  been  rebuffed  by  the 
courts  in  every  instance  of  trying  to 
change  this  tax  treatment. 

This  amendment  would  not  allow  pro- 
fessional corporation  employees  to  de- 
duct unlimited  amounts  of  income.  Any 
pension  plan  of  a  professional  corpora- 
tion must  be  an  IRS  qualified  plan  with 
benefits  the  same  for  all  employees  in  the 
corporation — in  the  case  of  doctors  that 
would  mean  for  doctors,  nurses,  technical 
personnel. 

Contributions  to  the  plan  must  meet 
IRS  standards  of  reasonableness  and 
ms  will  disallow  excessive  contributions. 
In  any  event  contributions  to  profit-shar- 
ing plans  are  limited  to  15  percent  of 
salary. 

For  all  the  above  reasons  I  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  require. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 


"Physicians  Profit  From  Tax  Device," 
written  by  Sandra  Blakeslee,  and  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Physicians  Profit  F^om  Tax  Device 
(By  Sandra  Blakeslee) 

Thousands  of  physlcans  across  the  country 
have  begun  to  take  advantage  of  a  lucra- 
tive tax  device  that  Is  saving  many  of  them 
more  than  $15,000  a  year  In  taxes. 

Some  doctors  are  finding  they  can  use  the 
same  device  to  retire  on  10  times  as  much 
money  as  they  once  planned — without  earn- 
ing a  penny  more  during  their  careers. 

The  growing  popularity  of  this  tax  mecba- 
nlsm — the  professional  corporation — was  re- 
flected in  Interviews  with  medical  society 
officials,  legal  counselors,  management  con- 
sultants and  physicians  from  around  the 
country. 

"It's  the  hottest  thing  to  happen  to  us 
doctors  since  penicillin."  remarked  a  heart 
specialist  from  California. 

The  tax  device  is  also  available  to  other 
professional  men,  such  as  lawyers  and  archi- 
tects, but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  utilizing 
it  as  widely  as  doctors  because  of  problems 
peculiar  to  their  professions.  However,  au- 
thorities said  the  concept  might  find  wider 
popularity  as  the  practice  among  doctors 
became  better  known. 

The  Treasury  Department,  which  is  alert 
to  this  trend  and  concerned  about  it,  U 
studying  the  matter  as  part  of  a  broad  ex- 
amination of  deferred  compensation  plans. 
The  agency  Intends  to  present  legislation  in 
1970  that  would  seek  to  outlaw  this  practice 
and  to  deal  with  what  It  considers  to  be 
other  inequities  in  the  tax  treatment  of  re- 
tirement plans  for  employes  and  the  self- 
employed. 

One  reason  for  the  doctors'  enthusiasm 
for  the  professional  corporation  Is  Illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  a  New  Jersey  physician 
who  for  years  expected  his  retirement  In- 
come to  be  $10,000  a  year.  He  now  expects 
to  get  $100,000  a  year  after  age  65,  without 
a  change  in  his  current  standard  of  living. 

The  professional  corporation,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  ruled  legal  by  the  courts 
despite  frequent  attacks  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  is  the  same  as  any  other 
corporation  except  that  It  is  made  up  of  sev- 
eral professional  men,  or  even  an  individual 
professional  man,  rather  than  businessmen. 
Like  most  corporations,  the  professional  cor- 
poration Is  a  tax-sheltered  entity  that  is  In 
a  special,  often  enviable  position  come  tax 
time  in  April. 

I.B.S.    SHUTS    view 

Before  1950,  the  IJl.S.  said  that  profes- 
sional men  could  group  together  to  form 
associations,  or  corporations,  and  that  they 
would  be  taxed  as  corporations,  which  gen- 
erally  pay   higher   taxes   than   individuals. 

After  1950,  however,  the  I.R.S.  changed 
Its  mind  in  view  of  amendments  to  its  code 
that  had  been  made  in  1942.  These  changes 
allowed  corporations  considerable  savings  on 
taxes  through  corporate  pension  plans. 

Under  the  tax  agency's  1950  decision,  pro- 
fessional men  could  not  legally  incorporate 
because,  the  I.R.S.  argued,  a  professional 
corporation  Is  Inherently  dltferent  from  a 
business  corporation. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  tax  agency,  the  pro- 
fessional corporation  had  become  no  more 
than  a  lucrative  tax  dodge,  and  the  agency 
sought  to  prove  Its  point  in  court. 

By  1960,  the  tax  agency  had  not  won  Its 
case,  but  it  was  making  the  establishment 
of  corporations  Increasingly  difficult  for  pro- 
fessional men.  It  did  this  by  conducting 
special  audits,  by  flllng  lawsuits  and  by 
doing  what  it  could  to  discourage  the  trend. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  agency  has 
fought  and  lost  battles  In  nine  district 
courts    and   three   Federal    appeals   courts. 
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The  thrust  of  the  rulings  was  that  IJi.S. 
opposition  to  professional  corporations  was 
'discriminatory"   and   "patently   arbitrary." 

On  August  8,  the  door  was  thrown  wide 
open.  The  IJl.S.,  giving  up  Its  legal  flght, 
promulgated  a  new  poUcy  that  "organiza- 
tions of  doctors,  lawyers  and  other  profes- 
sional people  organized  under  state  profes- 
sional association  acts  will,  generally,  be 
treated  as  corporations  for  tax  purposes." 

Physicians  have  been  attracted  to  the 
concept  of  professional  corporations  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  according  to  doctors,  lawyers 
and  medical  officials  interviewed.  One  Is  that 
many  doctors,  in  the  higher  income  tax 
brackets,  want  to  save  money. 

Another  is  that  many  more  physicians  in 
recent  years  have  been  tempted  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  group  practice — better  hours, 
better  business  arrangements  and  better 
equipment — and  find  that  Incorporation  of 
a  group  practice  offers  them  the  best  finan- 
cial arrangements  as  well. 

Engrihcers,  lawyers  and  other  professional 
men  who  might  qualify  for  corporate  status 
have  been  slower  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tax  device,  several  observers  said. 

"Many  lawyers  Just  don't  want  to  fool 
around  with  It  yet,"  said  a  lawyer  from  In- 
diana. "They  often  practice  alone  and  don't 
want  to  go  Into  groups,  since  groups  offer  the 
best  excuse  to  needing  a  corporation." 

STATE   ESTIMATES 

Many  engineers  In  New  York  State,  for 
example,  oppose  professional  corporations,  a 
legislative  adviser  from  Albany  said.  "Many 
people  don't  feel  It's  kosher,"  he  said. 

Estimates  of  how  many  doctors  are  turning 
to  corporate  practice  are  difficult  to  make, 
according  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

The  legal  department  of  the  A.M.A.  receives 
dozens  of  requests  each  day  from  physicians 
asking  for  advice  on  Incorporation  proce- 
dures. The  association  malls  them  a  brochure 
describing  the  situation  in  detail. 

Some  state  medical  societies  will  hazard 
estimates. 

In  California,  for  example,  30,000  doctors 
were  said  by  officials  to  be  lining  up  at  law- 
yers' offices  after  a  professional  Incorporation 
enabling  law  was  passed  in  April. 

The  Indiana  attorney  general  said  that 
there  were  121  new  professional  medical  cor- 
porations In  the  state  as  of  a  month  ago  and 
that  6,000  to  6,000  doctors  in  the  state  prac- 
ticed through  corporations.  The  average  size 
of  a  corporation  is  three  physicians,  and  14 
corporations  consist  of  only  one  physician. 

Each  state  Is  empowered  to  pass  its  own 
laws  regulating  corporations  and  setting 
minimum  standards  for  their  organlzatton. 
Professional  corporations,  often  called  asso- 
ciations, are  flourishing  in  48  states.  New 
York,  Wyoming  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
do  not  allow  them. 

BILLS  PAIL   IN   ALBANT 

The  battle  to  legalize  professional  corpora- 
tions in  New  York  is  being  carried  on  largely 
by  the  state  medical  society,  which  will  try 
again  next  year  to  get  the  legislature  to  pass 
an  enabling  law. 

In  the  last  year  In  Albany,  two  enablinf 
bills  were  defeated  as  legislators  argued  that 
professional  corporations  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  permit  doctors  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
Federal  Governments. 

In  other  states,  however,  lawyers  and  busi- 
ness management  consultants  have  been  do- 
ing a  thriving  business  with  physicians. 

One  such  consultant  is  Gene  Balliet  of 
Teaneck,  N.J.,  who  advises  doctors  In  several 
surrounding  states. 

Recently,  Mr.  BalUet  drew  up  a  financial 
plan  for  a  well-to-do  client,  a  specialist  In 
internal  medicine  with  a  subspecialty  in  ail- 
ments of  the  gastro-lntestlnal  tract.  If  he  In- 
corporates, this  physician  is  advised,  he  will 
•ave  $17,280  a  year  in  taxes  and  will  be  able 


to  retire  23  years  from  now  on  an  Income 
of  $99,900  a  year. 

The  physician,  Mr.  Balliet  said.  Is  not 
atypical  of  many  successful  doctors  found  In 
all  parte  of  the  nation. 

According  to  Mr.  Balllet's  analysts,  this 
doctor  would  fare  better  flnanclally  next 
year  by  incorporating,  while  still  maintain- 
ing the  private,  solo  nature  of  his  practice. 

After  incorporating,  the  doctor  would  prob- 
ably pay  more  in  overhead  costs,  due  to  added 
costs  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  How- 
ever, be  would  be  able  to  deduct  about  20 
per  cent  of  his  gross  Income — free  from  all 
taxes — to  put  toward  Ms  retirement. 

Over  a  23 -year  period,  before  the  doctor 
reaches  age  65,  he  could  thus  amass  $1,665,- 
200  in  investments,  which  be  could  draw 
upon  as  retirement  income. 

If  he  does  not  Incorporate,  the  doctor  Is 
allowed  to  Invest,  tax  free,  only  $2,500  a  year 
of  his  gross  income  toward  retirement.  The 
$2,500  limit,  called  the  Keogh  Plan,  Is  set  by 
Federal  law  for  all  self-employed  professional 
men  except  those  establishing  themselves  as 
corporations. 

TAKE-HOME   PAT 

The  doctor's  take-home  pay.  or  the  dollars 
in  his  pocket  after  taxes  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  is  less  after  Incorporation  than  before. 

Howev^,  taking  into  account  the  money 
be  has  invested  toward  his  future  which 
is  part  of  his  Income,  be  can  increase  his 
income  from  $60300  before  incorporation  to 
$72,850  after  Incorporation — a  gain  of  more 
than  $12,000. 

The  A.M.A.  Newsletter,  in  recognizing  the 
advantages  of  incorporation,  said  recently: 

"A  major  plus  Is  that  corporate  practice 
offers  physicians  a  greater  potential  eco- 
nomic benefit  than  amy  other  single  elemmt 
In  the  financial  environment." 

The  drawbacks  of  professional  corporations, 
the  AJbI.A.  said,  are  that  the  I.R.S.  may  stiU 
oppose  professional  corporations  where  it  c&n, 
that  it  costs  money  in  legal  fees  to  set  up  the 
corporation  and  that  patients  may  object 
to  being  treated  by  a  corporation. 

However,  some  physicians,  who  have  been 
practicing  as  corporations  for  some  time,  said 
In  Interviews  that  there  was  no  problem  In 
the  doctor-patient  relationship  resulting 
from  the  business  move. 

"My  patients  don't  even  know  I'm  a  cor- 
poration," said  one  physician  from  Skokle, 
m.,  "and  if  they  did  I'm  sure  they  wouldn't 
care." 

There  are  probably  some  advantages  in 
professional  corporations  for  patients  as  well 
as  doctors,  according  to  Mr.  Balliet. 

Any  doctor  who  has  half  a  million  or  a 
million  dollars  In  Investments  waiting  for 
Viim  at  retirement  Is  less  likely  to  raise  his 
fees,  Mr.  Balliet  said.  Professional  corpora- 
tions, he  added,  may  serve  to  hold  down  med- 
ical costs  for  the  welfare  of  all — doctors  and 
patients  alike. 

A  WEALTHY  PHYSICIAN'S  INCOME  PLAN 

IFollowing  Is  a  finincial  tnalysis  preptred  by  Gene  B«lliet  oi 
Teaneck,  NJ.,  for  a  well-to-do  medical  specialislj 

Continuing 

in  sole        As  a  cor- 
practic*  poratlon 


Gross  practice  income  for  1  year $176, 700  1176, 700 

Overhead  costs -J53,000  -J55,650 

Amount  deducted  for  tai-slielterad 

investment  plan -?2,5O0  -$23,950 

All  forms  o<  insurance  deductible...  (>)  -$1,297 

Net  practice  income $121,200  $95,800 

Tax  bracket  (percent) 64  66 

Federal  tax  paid,.. $64,180  $46,900 

Personal  take-tiome  pay $57,020  $48,900 

Deductible  investments  added  back 

to  indicate  total  personal  income..  -l-$2,500  -|-$23,950 

Personal  insurance —$1,297  O 

Net  personal  income  (total 

assets) $60,800  $72,850 

Footnotes  at  and  of  tabU. 
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Continuinf 

in  solo        As  a  cor- 
pracbce  poration 


Investment  projection:  Keogli  plan 

to  age  6S  (23  years);  corporate 

plan  (to  age  65). $173,800      $1,665,200 

Retirement  income  on  a  6  percent 

withdrawal  plan  (per  year) $10,400  $99,900 

>  Not  allowed. 

•  Already  paid  and  deducted.  N 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  New 
York  Times  article  by  Sandra  Blakeslee 
discusses  the  provision  involved  in  the 
pending  amendment  as  one  of  the  grow- 
ing bonanzas  in  terms  of  tax  loopholes. 

Some  years  ago,  we  had  before  us  the 
proposal  to  allow  self-employed  people 
to  deduct  $2,500  or  10  percent,  whichever 
was  the  lesser,  of  their  annual  incomes, 
to  be  set  aside  for  retirement.  Many  of 
us  thought  that  was  a  very  generoiis 
provision.  The  doctors  wanted  it,  and  the 
lawyers  wanted  it,  and  certain  other  pro- 
fessional people  wanted  it;  and  while 
some  of  us  thought  it  was  altogether 
too  generous,  eventually  it  became  the 
law. 

Subsequently  someone  persuaded  the 
tioctors  and  certain  other  professional 
groups  that  they  could  have  an  even 
greater  tax  benefit  by  obtaining  the  pas- 
sage of  State  laws  idlpwing  them  to  set 
up  corporations  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  law,  and  the  other  professions. 

Corporations,  when  they  set  up  a 
retirement  plan,  are  required  to  have 
nondiscriminatory  plans.  They  csmnot 
discriminate  in  favor  of  highly  paid  em- 
ployees. Most  corporations  have  a  great 
many  employees  covered  under  their 
plans,  so  that  the  amoimt  of  each  em- 
ployee's pension  is  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
benefits  must  be  funded  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  employees. 

But  in  the  cases  where  doctors  get 
together  and  form  the  kind  of  corpora- 
tion that  is  authorized  by  these  laws,  in 
many  instances  the  physicians  are  in 
the  overwhelming  majority.  They  are  the 
stockholders  of  the  company,  and  also 
accoimt  for  perhaps  80  or  90  percent  of 
the  earnings  of  all  the  people  working  in 
the  corporation.  And  they  have  one  thing 
in  common:  the  desire  to  shelter  as  much 
of  their  income  from  taxes  as  possible. 
Where,  under  H.R.  10,  they  can  only  put 
aside  $2,500  or  10  percent  of  their  earn- 
ings, whichever  is  lesser,  imder  the  State 
laws  to  which  I  refer  they  could  put 
aside  a  much  hl^er  percentage  of  their 
earnings  before  taxes,  so  long  as  per- 
haps the  one  secretary  they  might  have, 
or  the  two  or  three  nurses  that  they 
might  have,  were  also  included  in  the 
plan  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Just  to  quote  one  paragraph  of  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred — and 
my  staff  advises  m^*  this  is  soimd — 

One  reason  for  the  doctors'  enthusiasm 
for  the  professional  corporation  Is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  a  New  Jersey  physician  who 
for  years  expected  his  retirement  Income 
to  be  $10,000  a  year.  He  now  expects  to  get 
$100,000  a  year  after  age  65,  without  a  change  t 
In  his  current  standard  of  living. 

Imagine  that;  he  can  step  up  his  re- 
tirement income  from  $10,000  to  $100,000 
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a  year  without  any  sacrifice  in  his  cur- 
rent standard  of  living.  Uncle  Sam  is 
paying  for  it.  As  Senators  can  well  im- 
agine, here  is  a  fast-growing  tax  loophole 
in  the  making  right  now — a  vast  tax 
loophole,  created  by  State  laws  to  grant 
a  loophole  in  a  Federal  law. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  then  he  may  draw  this 
amount  down  so  that  it  is  not  taxed 
as  ordinary  income,  it  is  capital  gains 
income. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  he  takes  a  lump-sum 
distribution,  that  is  true.  But  even  if 
he  draws  it  down  in  installments  as  ordi- 
nary income  he  has  a  great  advantage. 
When  he  puts  the  money  aside  for  re- 
tirement, that  Is  deductible,  he  pays  no 
tax  on  it.  Then,  let  us  say,  it  sits  in  a 
trust  for  20  years  earning  income,  so  that 
the  principal,  perhaps,  by  that  time, 
has  doubled  or  tripled  by  the  time  he 
wants  to  draw  it  down.  There  is  no  tax 
when  the  income  is  earned  by  the  trust — 
he  is  taxed  only  when  he  takes  them 
down.  At  that  time  he  may  be  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  a  much  lower  tax  rate 
available  for  retired  persons.  And  if  a 
person  is  over  65 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  makes  a  most  significant  point. 
Most  of  the  officers  of  corporations  have 
only  themselves  as  an  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

An  example  is  given  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  doctors  setting  up  these  corpo- 
rations. A  plan  is  drawn  up  for  a  practi- 
tioner in  solo  practice  in  a  State,  an  in- 
ternist, who  makes  $176,000  a  year. 

Under  the  Keogh  plan  adopted  in 
1962.  he  would  retire  with  an  income  of 
$10,400  a  year.  Under  the  present  plan, 
as  a  corporation,  we  find  the  same  doctor 
saving  $17,280  a  year  in  taxes.  However, 
in  addition,  with  the  use  of  the  same 
plan,  in  23  years  he  has  a  nest  egg  of 
$1,665,000  and  he  draws  a  $99,900  a  year 
retirement  payment. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  talked  about  our  needing 
doctors  to  take  care  of  the  health  of  our 
Nation.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  this 
doctor  who  is  making  $176,000  a  year  Is 
not  concerned  with  the  slums  or  the  poor 
or  the  people  who  really  need  decent 
health  care. 

The  Keogh  plan,  adopted  in  1962  at 
their  request,  to  take  care  of  doctors  and 
lawyers  was  a  modest  plan.  We  agreed  to 
it  in  Congress.  It  had  rules  and  regula- 
tions making  it  possible  for  a  self-em- 
ployed person  to  put  away  $2,500  a  year, 
or  10  percent  of  his  income,  whichever 
was  lower.  Now  we  suddenly  find  a  new 
gimmick  with  corporations  being  formed. 

This  is  not  the  situation  of  a  clinic 
that  has  been  established  for  a  long  time. 
This  is  a  doctor  who  is  practicing  by 
himself  and  forms  a  corporation.  When 
the  patient  goes  to  the  doctor,  he  does 
not  think  he  is  going  to  a  corporation. 
He  is  still  going  to  see  Dr.  Jones. 

Dr.  Jones  has  a  loophole  and  one  of  the 
best  tax  shelters  ever  devised.  His  income 
has  been  set  aside.  He  will  be  drawing 


$99,900  a  year  retirement  instead  of  $10,- 
9P0.  The  taxpayers  are  paying  for  it. 

It  is  the  worst  kind  of  subterfuge  and 
tax  dodge.  We  should  not  be  encouraging 
this  kind  of  tax  avoidance. 

The  Treasury  is  studying  the  problem, 
but,  we  should  wait  for  the  Treasury  re- 
port and  allow  this  loophole  to  remain 
untouched. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Finance 
Committee  for  closing  the  loophole. 

This  is  a  tax  gimmick  that  is  going  on 
all  over  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  a 
small  group  of  doctors  and  lawyers. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  correct.  If  we  are  going  to  close  a  tax 
loophole,  we  ought  to  do  it  when  there 
is  some  momentum  in  favor  of  closing 
tax  loopholes. 

I  am  in  favor  of  tax  reform.  This  is  a 
case  of  laws  being  passed  by  State  legis- 
latures with  no  other  purpose  in  mind 
than  the  avoidance  of  Federal  tax  laws. 
A  State  legislator  can  vote  for  such  a  law 
with  a  clear  conscience.  It  will  not  cost 
the  State  government  one  dime.  It  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government.  He  can 
vote  for  it  for  his  doctor  friends  for  the 
piu-pose  of  enabling  them  to  avoid  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

These  corporations  are  formed  for  no 
other  purpose  than  tax  avoidance.  There 
is  no  effective  limit  on  how  much  money 
they  can  shelter  from  taxation. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  is  true,  where  did  the 
committee  get  the  figure  of  $2,500? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  talking  about  H.R.  10. 
That  is  the  existing  law.  That  is  the 
limitation  for  self-employed  people.  That 
is  how  the  doctors  wanted  it,  until  some- 
one came  up  with  this  scheme. 

Mr.  COOK.  Where  did  the  committee 
get  the  figure  in  the  bill  of  $2,500? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  they  wanted 
and  what  is  the  law  for  a  self-employed 
person.  They  were  self-employed  people. 
They  came  up  here  for  it.  They  lobbied 
for  it. 

Now  they  can  set  aside  a  lot  more  than 
that  under  this  scheme  which  we  are 
trying  to  eliminate  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOK.  But  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  said  a  moment  ago 
that  they  could  do  all  of  these  things. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  a  pension  plan. 
And  the  funds  for  that  pension  program 
come  out  of  our  check.  It  is  a  little  over 
$230  a  month.  That  means  that  we  pay 
$2,500  and  more  into  the  pension  pro- 
gram in  a  year.  We  have  to  invest  in  it 
for  at  least  6  years.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  the  Government  puts  into  it  at  the 
moment.  It  would  be  less  than  3  percent 
a  year.  And  we  are  trying  to  figui-e  how 
on  $2,500  a  year  this  physician  that 
everyone  goes  to  can  build  for  himself  a 
decent  pension  plan.  He  cannot  build  on 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  do  not  get  a  tax  deduc- 
tion on  ours.  We  pay  taxes  on  the  money 
we  put  up.  That  is  more  than  you  can 
say  for  our  doctor  and  lawyer  friends. 
They  have  a  tax  deduction,  and  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  they  can  put  as 
much  more  into  the  plan  as  they  want 
when  they  pay  taxes  on  that  extra 
money. 

That  is  not  what  I  am  complaining 
about.  I  am  complaining  about  putting 
this  money  aside  without  paying  one 


penny  in  taxes.  We  pay  taxes  on  the 
money  we  put  in. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
I  asked  the  question  is  that  I  am  trying 
to  figure  how  with  a  $2,500  limit  on  the 
pension  plan  they  can  build  up  much  of 
a  pension. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  a  leader  in  the  fight  was 
Representative  Keogh  of  New  York.  At 
the  request  of  the  doctors  and  lawyers, 
he  fought  for  a  special  provision  in  the 
tax  laws  to  allow  a  self-employed  person 
to  set  aside  10  percent  or  $2,500  a  year, 
whichever  is  lesser,  from  his  income, 
which  he  could  take  as  a  tax  deduction 
in  order  to  build  up  a  pension  plan. 

This  took  many  years  to  go  through. 
In  1962,  Congress  adopted  H.R.  10,  the 
Keogh  plan,  which  for  the  first  time  al- 
lowed doctors  and  lawyers  to  have  a  pen- 
sion plan  of  their  own. 

The  pension  system  enabled  a  doctor  to 
start  building  up  an  estate.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  follow  with  me  this  example 
that  was  cited  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
a  plan,  that  was  drawn  up  for  a  physician 
in  New  Jersey,  we  will  see  what  happens 
under  H.R.  10. 

We  have  a  physician  with  a  gross  prac- 
tice of  $176,700.  He  has  overhead  cost  of 
$53,000.  He  has  a  little  more  overhead 
cost  if  he  is  a  corporation. 

He  then  deducts  tax  free,  his  invest- 
ment plan  imder  the  Keogh  plan  of  $2,- 
500  a  year.  But,  when  he  is  a  corporation, 
he  can  now  deduct  $23,950  a  year.  This 
is  a  new  tax  shelter. 

Mr.  COOK.  He  can  do  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Under  the  Fannin  pro- 
posal, which  is  now  advocated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  we  would  have  this 
tax  gimmick  prevail.  It  is  not  illegal. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  it  is 
proper. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Treas- 
ury has  lost  case  after  case  in  the  courts 
imtil  they  say  they  cannot  contest  it  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  I  advocate  this.  That  is  not  so.  The 
Senator  is  stretching  the  facts. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  say  the  Senator  is 
ti-ying  to  permit  it  to  remain  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Until  we  have  hearings 
and  treat  everyone  alike. 

I  am  just  asking  for  the  same  treat- 
ment for  a  professional  conwration  that 
is  given  everyone  else,  other  corporations. 
I  am  not  asking  for  any  special  privi- 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Not  special  privileges, 
but  I  am  talking  about  the  thrust  of  the 
Senator's  proposal  as  against  the  thrust 
of  the  committee  proposal,  and  I  am 
comparing  them. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  committee  proposal 
is  discriminating  against  one  group. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No,  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  proposal  is  discriminating 
against  anybody.  The  committee  pro- 
posal wants  to  plug  a  loophole  before  it 
spreads  like  wildfire,  all  through  Amer- 
ica. 

There  is  a  paragraph  here  that,  in 
California,  officers  said  30,000  doctors 
were  lining  up  at  lawyers*  offices  after 
the  Professional  Corporation  Enabling 
Act  was  passed  in  April. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  How  many  corporations 
do  we  have  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  know.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  in  a  position,  frankly,  of  giving 
doctors  and  lawyers  this  tremendous 
loophole. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  the  Senator  favor 
passing  measures  without  having  hear- 
ings, without  having  departmental  re- 
ports? Does  he  think  it  is  fair  and  equi- 
table to  pass  measvu-es  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  there  is  collec- 
tive wisdom  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  that  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  many  instances 
is  superior  to  that  of  a  bureaucracy  or  a 
department.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  have 
the  Senate  initiate  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. What  has  been  wi-ong  with  the  legis- 
lative process  over  the  last  30  years  is 
that  the  Senate  has  failed  to  take  the 
initiative  and  has  waited,  hat  in  hand, 
for  a  decision  to  be  made  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  WQ  are  prepared  to  pass  judgment 
on  matters  with  which  we  are  not  fa- 
miliar, with  which  we  can  become  more 
familiar  by  getting  the  departmental  re- 
ports, by  getting  information,  and  by 
giving  the  people  involved  an  opportunity 
to  testify? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  I  have  sufficient  knowledge 
and  experience  that  we  do  not  have  to 
apologize  to  someone  who  is  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  making  a  decision. 
Members  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  even  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
have  only  been  there  5  or  6  months.  I 
think  that  our  collective  experience  and 
wisdom  is  equal  to  theirs.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  initiative  in  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and  I  hope  the  day  never 
comes  when  the  Senate  fails  to  take  the 
Initiative. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  indicates  that  the  commit- 
tee is  trying  to  discriminate  against  pro- 
fessional corporations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  committee  has  a  provision  in 
this  bill  to  put  the  same  limits  on  sub- 
chapter S  corporations,  small  business 
corporations. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Partnerships. 

Mr.  GORE.  Similar  to  what  it  rec- 
ommends for  professional  corporations. 
So,  instead  of  the  committee  discrimi- 
nating, the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
discriminate  against  small  business  cor- 
porations by  providing  for  so-called  pro- 
fessional corporations  a  kind  of  tax  bene- 
fit for  retirement  which  is  denied  to  the 
small  business  corporations. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  have  the  privilege 
of  electing  how  they  are  going  to  be 
taxed.  They  have  the  privilege  of  making 
a  determination.  We  are  not  giving  the 
same  privilege. 

I  am  not  talking  about  what  should  be 
done.  I  am  talking  about  fairness  and 
equity  In  permitting  the  people  involved 
to  come  before  us  and  testify  and  then 


getting  departmental  reports,  so  that  we 
can  evaluate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  rose  to  make  this  com- 
ment because  it  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  himself,  who 
raised  the  question  of  discrimination. 
Discrimination  is  not  Involved  In  the 
provision  in  the  committee  amendment 
as  between  professional  corporations 
and  subchapters  corporations.  The  dis- 
crimination would  be  worked  if  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  One  has  an  election  as 
to  whether  he  wants  to  go  under  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or 
under  chapter  S,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
found  that  the  same  small  corporation 
would  elect  to  go  imder  401. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  thing  clear. 
When  we  talk  about  the  fact  that,  some- 
how or  other,  it  is  like  Senator  Pastore's 
poor  widow  who  has  to  work  in  a  grocery 
store  or  a  department  store,  this  just  does 
not  apply  to  a  doctor.  If  he  elects  to  have 
one  of  these  programs  under  section  401, 
is  it  not  true  that  he  makes  an  election 
and  that  he  has  to  file  a  qualified  pen- 
sion plan  with  the  Department,  and  that 
it  not  only  applies  to  the  doctor  but  also 
to  everybody  else  who  works  in  his  office? 
It  applies  to  the  nurses  and  to  the  secre- 
taries. It  applies  to  engineering  firms  and 
their  employees.  It  applies  to  law  firms 
and  their  secretaries.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  individual  alone. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  how  this 
operates,  because  there  is  a  sense  of  bal- 
ance imder  the  Keogh  plan.  I  will  cite  the 
difference,  with  the  same  doctor. 

Under  the  Keogh  plan,  which  was 
passed  in  1962,  the  investment  projection 
in  23  years  for  the  same  doctor  with  a 
lucrative  practice  of  $173,800,  would  give 
him  a  retirement  income,  on  a  6  percent 
withdrawal  plan,  of  $10,400  a  year.  But 
under  the  present  corporate  plan,  the 
same  doctor,  with  the  same  income, 
would  have  an  Investment  projection  of 
$1,165,200,  with  a  retirement  income  of 
$99,900  a  year.  This  Is  a  great  variable. 
The  nurse  who  works  there  is  not  going 
to  receive  $99,900.  The  nurse  who  works 
there  will  probably  retire  at  an  income  of 
$4,000,  $5,000  or  $6,000,  depending  on  how 
many  years  she  has  woriced  for  him. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  situation  that 
is  going  like  wildfire,  and  we  are  trying 
to  prevent  a  loophole  from  becoming 
larger  and  larger  imtil  we  find  out  the 
Treasury's  program  to  treat  all  retire- 
ment plans,  which  they  do  not  have. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  discriminating 
feature,  because  not  every  State  has  the 
same  type  of  incorporation  laws.  Not 
every  doctor  Is  incorporated,  not  every 
lawyer  is  incorporated,  when  they  are  in- 
corporated it  is  not  a  true  corporation; 
because,  basically,  doctors  still  have  to 
have  ethical  concepts;  they  are  still  per- 
sonally liable.  They  do  not  have  cor- 
porate liability. 


Something  completely  false  has  been 
engrafted  on  our  corporate  system — 
not  a  true  corporation  but  just  a  shadow 
corporation,  taking  advantage  of  a  tax 
loophole  gimmick. 

Mr.  President,  our  system  of  progres- 
sive taxation  on  higher  incomes  has  been 
generally  accepted  for  several  genera- 
tions. 

But  this  system  crumbles  when  a  high 
income  bracket  taxpayer  is  permitted  to 
take  20,  30,  or  40  percent  of  his  income 
which  he  earns  in  one  year  and  defer 
it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  pay  any  taxes 
until  a  much  later  date  when  he  is  in  a 
considerably  lower  tax  bracket. 

The  whole  concept  of  deferring  large 
chimks  of  income  is  contrary  to  the 
theory  of  our  tax  laws.  Deferrals  can 
only  be  used  by  people  with  high  In- 
comes. The  vast  majority  of  taxpayers 
must  use  all  of  their  current  income  to 
meet  current  expense. 

In  1962  Congress  gave  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  area  of  allowable  income 
deferrals  for  self-employed  i>eople.  At 
that  time  the  Congress  set  clear  guide- 
lines for  future  policy.  These  guidelines 
are  known  as  the  HJR.  10,  or  Keogh, 
plan. 

Since  that  time  a  great  many  profes- 
sional people  have  simply  circimivented 
these  guidelines  by  establishing  profes- 
sional corporations.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  major  if  not  only  motivation 
for  these  corporations  was  the  tax 
angle  to  escape  from  H.R.  10  guide- 
lines. No  other  basic  change  is  made. 
These  people  are  still  self-employed. 
Often  their  clients  do  not  know  they  are 
dealing  with  a  corporation. 

As  a  result,  doctors,  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, who  remain  basically  self-em- 
ployed are  not  subject  to  the  law  for  the 
rest  of  the  self-employed.  TTiese  people 
have  been  able  to  deduct  tremendous 
percentages  of  their  current  Income 
tax  free. 

The  tax  savings  have  been  enormous. 
For  instance,  the  professional  with  a 
net  Income  of  $100,000  who  previously 
could  deduct  only  $2,500  under  the 
Keogh  plan  can,  by  simply  incorporat- 
ing, be  able  to  deduct  say  $25,000.  This 
permits  him  to  decrease  his  taxes  by 
over  $15,000. 

In  only  10  years'  time  this  man  will 
be  able  to  set  aside  a  question  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars — 60  percent  of  which  is  tax 
money  when  he  escaped  from  passing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee studied  this  matter  very  carefully. 
It  has  recognized  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  may  create  a  disparity  among 
professionals  and  the  corporate  execu- 
tive. But  it  has  also  recognized  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  at  this  moment 
carefully  studying  this  area  and  will 
propose  legislation  to  deal  with  these 
problems  in  the  very  near  future. 

But  this  Treasury  study  is  no  reason 
to  delay  closing  off  this  loophole  used 
by  professional  persons  who  are  still  es- 
sentially self-employed  people. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  assimie  two  doctors 
get  together  and  form  themselves  into 
one  of  these  professional  corporations,  set 
up  a  retirement  plan,  and  put  25  percait 
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of  the  money  they  make  Into  this  tax 
shelter  retirement  plan.  They  can  include 
in  the  plans,  let  us  say.  a  10-year  vesting 
provicion.  Then,  having  set  aside  25  per- 
cent of  each  nurse's  salary  for  the  re- 
tirement plan,  if  a  nurse  quits  before  the 
end  of  10  years,  they  can  use  the  sunoimt 
they  put  in  to  fund  her  pension,  to  fund 
the  other  pensions  including  their  own. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  quote  from  the  AMA 
newsletter : 

A  major  pliu  Is  the  corporate  plan  which 
offers  physicians  a  greater  potential  economic 
benefit  than  any  other  single  element  In  the 
financial  environment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  irony  of  this  debate 
Is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  last  eve- 
ning the  distinguished  President  of  the 
United  States  indicated  a  possible  veto 
of  this  bill,  for  one  reason,  that  it  pro- 
vides a  15-percent  increase  in  the  social 
security  benefits 

Mr.  COOK.  The  President  did  not  say 
that  last  night. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  listened. 

Mr.  COOK.  They  asked  him  if  he 
would  veto  the  bill  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  he  said.  "Yes."  He  did  not 
expand.  He  did  not  say  what  the  reasons 
were. 

Mr.  GORE.  He  did  not  say  "yes." 

Mr.  COOK.  He  said,  "No."  that  he 
could  not  support  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understood  the  ques- 
tion— and  it  is  in  the  newspapers  today — 
the  reporter  rose  and  asked  the  President 
if  he  could  sign  the  tax  bill  if  it  con- 
tained a  15-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  and  an  $800  personal 
exemption.  He  gave  a  one-word  answer — 
"No." 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  does  not  have 
any  illusions  about  the  other  things  done 
in  this  bill,  has  he? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  irony  of  this  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  President  is 
talking  about  vetoing  this  bill  because  it 
provides  a  meager  personal  exemption  of 
$800  and  a  15 -percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  Social  security  benefits 
presently  average  only  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $150  a  month  and  the  15  percent 
increase  would  raise  this  by  less  than  $25 
per  month.  Here  we  are  talking  about  tax 
deductions  for  retirement  systems  nm- 
ning  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  then,  an  amendment  is 
offered  to  strike  it  out.  I  suppose  the 
President  would  sign  the  bill  if  we  did 
that. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Treasury  opposes  our 
doing  anything  about  this  fantastic  loop- 
hole until  we  spend  a  year  studying  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  true.  They  said  they  will  take  it  up 
all  together. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
amazed  at  where  this  discussion  is  going. 
Since  when  does  the  Senate  depend  for 
its  decision  on  what  any  secretary  has  to 
say?  What  has  hurt  Congress  is  that  we 
have  forgotten  there  are  two  ends  to 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one  end  where  the 
President  is,  and  the  other  end  where  we 
are.  We  should  look  at  legislation  and  not 
wait  for  what  the  Treasury,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce  sends  here.  That  Is  why  we 


have  debates.  There  is  not  a  man  here 

who  did  not  come  here  with  a  great  deal 
of  background  and  experience  in  life  and 
in  Government.  I  do  not  defer  to  anyone 
In  the  agencies  in  my  Judgment  as  to 
what  we  should  do.  We  can  study  the 
problems  and  we  are  qualified  to  act. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  in 
this  bill  what  is  known  as  section  311. 
That  was  not  the  subject  of  the  hearings. 
An  article  appeared  in  Forbes  magazine 
that  pointed  out  a  device  that  insurance 
companies  and  others  were  relying  on.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware  dug 
it  out  and  said  "Look  at  this.  It  is  awful." 
We  asked  the  Treasury  Department  what 
they  thought  about  it.  They  said  coi-po- 
rations  other  than  insurance  companies 
also  use  that  device. 

The  Treasury  Department  fought  this 
device,  but  the  courts  were  deciding  the 
lawsuits  in  favor  of  these  corporations. 
Finally  the  Treasury  Department  gave 
up. 

We  looked  at  the  situation  and  decided 
to  act.  The  Treasury  Department  did  not 
speak,  but  they  know  something  has  to 
be  done  about  it. 

If  they  are  not  going  to  make  doctors 
and  other  professionals  pay  taxes,  how 
are  they  going  to  make  others?  The  com- 
mittee thought  the  doctors  should  pay 
taxes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  the  lawyers. 

Mr.  COOK,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
point  I  would  like  to  make  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  I  do  not  think  he  is 
just  talking  about  doctors.  I  am  not  a 
doctor,  and  I  could  not  get  to  be  one,  any- 
way, I  expect.  You  could  have  the  same 
situation  if  plumbers  got  together,  and 
I  suspect  some  of  them  have  401  plans. 
It  could  be  a  tile  man  or  anybody  else,  if 
they  are  not  a  corporation.  They  could 
qualify  under  this  if  they  got  approval. 
This  is  not  just  professional  groups  of 
doctors  and  lawyers.  I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  is  true  imder  401 
pension  plans,  if  you  file  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  get  approval. 

I  recall  talking  to  the  Senator  from 
Coimecticut  yesterday.  We  were  talking 
about  social  security  provisions.  I  gave 
an  example.  In  the  Senator's  mind  it  was 
an  example  of  extremes.  I  would  say  the 
example  of  the  doctor  with  a  pension 
plan  under  401  who  gets  $99,900  a  year— 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  admit  it — 
Is  an  extreme. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  that 
basically  the  medical  profession  is  the 
highest  paid  profession  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time.  The  plumber  does 
not  earn  $100,000  a  year  or  $150,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  leaves  the  Chamber  I  would  like 
to  clarify  one  matter.  May  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  gave  the  Senator  the 
article.  I  read  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  states  "if  they  obtain  ap- 
proval." That  is  what  the  law  suits  have 
been  about.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  lost  all  the  cases.  Therefore,  it  is 
no  longer  attempting  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lations. 

Now  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senator  the 
question  and  answer  to  which  reference 
was  made  earlier.  The  question  asked  the 


President  at  the  news  conference  last 
night  was: 

Q.  Sir,  it  the  final  version  of  the  tax  reform 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress  Includes  the 
Senate-adopted  >800  exemption  provision 
and  the  15  percent  Social  Security  Increase, 
can  you  sign  it? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
would  state  for  the  Record  that  I  gave 
him  the  article. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
However,  it  illustrates  this  point: 

We  have  been  debating  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  a  reasonable  provision  in  the 
tax  bill  to  put  some  reasonable  limit  on 
tax  deductions  for  persontd  corporation 
retirement  systems  when  the  President  is 
threatening  to  veto  the  bill  because  we 
gave  a  15-percent  increase  for  the  old 
people  trying  to  live  on  social  security. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  talk  about  Congress  act- 
ing independently  of  the  executive  de- 
partments. I  seem  to  recall  that  a  few 
days  ago  when  the  President  complained 
that  the  legislative  program  was  not 
moving  rapidly  enough  through  Congress 
that  the  response  of  congressional  lead- 
ership was  that  there  were  many 
bills  on  which  they  had  received  no  re- 
ports from  executive  departments  and 
agencies.  I  think  that  is  a  rather  moot 
point  here. 

I  am  concerned  about  what  was 
brought  out  in  the  testimony.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
the  extent  to  which  abuses  under  H.R.  10 
were  brought  out  in  testimony  before 
the  committee.  Were  these  abuses  cata- 
logued or  inventoried?  How  many  ap- 
peared before  the  committee? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  did  not  have  testi- 
mony before  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No  testimony  on  this? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No  testimony  and  no  de- 
partmental report. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  find  that  shocking, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  take  a  position  on  any  subject 
brought  before  the  Senate  simply  be- 
cause a  Secretary  or  anybody  else  said 
they  had  reached  a  particular  conclu- 
sion. I  do  not  think  that  is  enough.  I 
would  like  to  know  his  reasons  for  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the 
Fannin  amendment  for  two  reasons. 
First,  there  were  no  hearings,  and  sec- 
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ond,  the  Treasury  is  opposed  for  good 
and  substantial  reasons. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    CXINTRIBTTTIONS    TO    PENSION 
AND   PROnr-SHABINC    PLANS 

Mr.  President,  the  Ti-easury  is  in  op- 
position to  sections  531  and  901  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act.  whizh  would  impose 
limitations  on  contributions  on  behalf 
of  shareholder-employees  to  qualified 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  of  sub- 
chapter S  corporations  and  professional 
service  corporations.  Its  opposition  re- 
sults from  the  belief  ttiat  an  overall  re- 
view of  the  entire  deferred  compensa- 
tion area  is  necessary  but  that  piece- 
meal amendments  are  not  an  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problems  in  this 
area. 

During  the  past  several  months.  I  am 
informed,  the  Treasury  has  been  study- 
ing intensively  this  area,  with  a  view  to 
submitting  comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  early  next  spring. 
One  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that  the 
distinction  in  present  iiw  between  cor- 
porations and  unincorporated  businesses 
L  an  imwise  one.  Not  only  is  it  question- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  tax  policy, 
but  it  also  has  important  nontax  implica- 
tions. This  distinction  is  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  special 
legislation  in  47  States  permitting  pro- 
fessional persons  to  practice  their  pro- 
fessions in  corporate  form.  While  most 
of  this  legislation  contains  safeguards 
intended  to  maintain  the  traditional 
relationship  between  the  professional 
and  his  client,  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
result  will  obtain,  and  this  relationship 
may  be  altered. 

One  of  the  questions  the  Treasury  is 
studying  is  the  desirability  of  limits  on 
contributions  to  or  benefits  under  pen- 
sion and  profit-sharing  plans,  the  form 
in  which  these  limits  should  be  cast,  the 
effect  of  contributions  or  benefits  In  ex- 
cess of  these  limits.  Thus,  the  matter 
with  which  sections  531  and  901  deal  will 
be  specifically  covered  in  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  next  year. 

With  respect  to  section  531,  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  provision  was  recom- 
mended as  part  of  a  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  subchapter  S  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  This  revision  would  have 
simplified  subchapter  S  substantially 
and  made  the  tax  treatment  of  corpora- 
tions electing  its  benefits  more  similar  to 
that  of  unincorporated  businesses.  In 
this  context,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
extend  certain  of  the  limits  on  retire- 
ment plans  of  imincorporated  businesses 
to  retirement  plans  of  subchapter  S  cor- 
porations. Whatever  the  merits  of  this 
argument,  it  clearly  does  not  now  apply 
since  the  comprehensive  revision  of  sub- 
chapter S  recommended  by  the  Ti-easury 
was  not  adopted. 

The  Treasury  Department  supports 
the  deletion  of  sections  531  and  901  from 
the  Tax  Reform  Act.  At  a  minimum,  the 
Treasury  believes  that  the  effective  dates 
of  these  provisions  should  be  delayed  for 
1  year  to  permit  consideration  of  the 
Treasury's  recommendations  in  the  de- 
ferred compensation  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Treasury  Department  con- 
cerning these  two  sections,  and  under 
date  of  November  21,  Assistant  Secretary 


Edwin  S.  Cohen,  directed  a  reply  to  me, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of 
that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  among 
other  things,  here  is  what  the  letter  says: 

We  believe  that  the  distinction  in  present 
law  between  qualified  retirement  plans  of 
self-employed  persons  and  corporate  plans 
generally  is  unwise  and  should  be  eliminated. 

The  elimination  of  this  distinction  is  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  review  which  we 
have  undertaken  of  the  entire  deferred  com- 
pensation area.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
objective  may  Involve  the  lmiK>sition  of  some 
form  of  limitation  on  contributions  or  bene- 
fits for  high-paid  corporate  employees,  at 
least  for  shareholder-employees,  and  the 
adoption  of  uniformly  applicable  require- 
ments for  vesting,  eligibility,  and  other 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
reasons  for  the  Secretary's  conclusions 
are  what  are  important.  He  is  asking 
that  this  matter  be  deferred  until  a  time 
that  will  be  more  suitable  and  in  keeping 
with  the  rules  or  logic  and  of  determi- 
nation of  soxmd,  public  policy. 

Thus,  I  would  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Failing  its  adoption,  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  offer  an   amendment  which 
would  make  the  subchapter  S  and  the 
professional  corporation  sections  applic- 
able for  tax  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.   1970.   In   the  interim,   the 
Treasui-y  Department  cam  submit  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Senate  the  results 
of  its  study;  we  can  then  have  hearings 
and  proceed  in  a  logical  and  deliberate 
fashion,  which  will  be  much  more  in 
keeping  with  tlie  determination  of  policy 
in  such  an  important  area. 
Exhibit  1 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  , 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  21. 196S 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska  :  You  have  requested 
a  statement  of  our  position  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  action  extending  the 
limitations  on  contributions  now  applicable 
to  retirement  plans  of  self -employment  per- 
sons to  retirement  plans  of  professional  eerv- 
Ice  corporations. 

As  a  general  matter,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  limita- 
tions or  requirements  on  retirement  plans 
solely  because  of  the  type  of  business  en- 
gaged in  or  the  form  in  which  business  Is 
conducted.  We  believe  that  the  distinction 
in  present  law  between  qualified  retirement 
plans  of  self-employed  persons  and  cor- 
porate plans  generally  is  unwise  and  should 
be  eliminated. 

The  elimination  of  this  distinction  is  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  review  which  we  have 
undertaken  of  the  entire  deferred  compen- 
sation area.  The  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
jective may  involve  the  Imposition  of  some 
form  of  limitation  on  contributions  or  bene- 
fits for  high-paid  corporate  employees,  at 
least  for  shareholder-employees,  and  the 
ad<^tion  of  uniformly  applicable  require- 
ments for  vesting,  eligibility,  and  other  mat- 
ters. Action  in  these  areas  is  consistent  with 
our  basic  objective  in  this  area,  the  formu- 
lation of  a  statutory  framework  which  will 
encourage  the  development  of  a  strong  pri- 
vate retirement  system,  enabling  us  to  de- 
crease our  reliance  on  the  public  system. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  matter  imder 


consideration,  we  believe  that  It  would  be 
pref c-able  to  defer  action  on  retirement  plans 
of  both  professional  service  corporations  and 
so-called  subchapter  S  small  business  cor- 
porations (also  affected  by  the  Tax  Reform 
BiU)  until  next  year  when  we  expect  to 
present  comprehensive  legislative  recom- 
mendations concerning  all  employee  benefit 
plans.  At  the  very  least,  any  provisions  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  extending  the  limita- 
tions of  present  law  applicable  to  self-em- 
ployed retirement  plans  to  retirement  plans 
of  subchapter  S  corporations  or  professional 
serv»  e  corporations  should  be  effective  only 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  This  postponement  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  time  for  us  to  complete  our 
study  nd  develop  our  recommendations  and 
for  the  Congress  to  act  upon  them.  Congress 
could  act  with  the  benefit  of  the  views  of 
the  groups  interested  in  corporate  plans  and 
the  views  of  self-employed  persons  concern- 
ing our  recommendations.  llUs  limited  post- 
ponement would  at  the  same  time  serve  to 
make  clear  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to 
act  quickly  in  providing  the  much  needed 
reforms  in  this  area. 

I  hope  that  this  expression  of  oxir  views 
will  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EowiN  S.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting we  should  make  the  effective  date 
of  the  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
December  31, 1970? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  If  the  Fannin 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  achieve 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, I  would  be  willing  to  agree  that  we 
would  make  the  date  in  this  proposal — 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  be  alerted 
about  this  matter — ^I  would  be  willing  to 
agree  that  we  make  the  date  of  the  pro- 
vision we  are  discussing  December  31, 
1970.  It  will  be  a  lot  easier  to  close  this 
loophole  after  we  conduct  the  hearings 
and  proceed  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
All  lawyers  know  that  that  will  have 
to  be  passed  on  to  close  the  loophole — 
something  like  getting  the  genie  back 
inside  the  bottle,  after  Congress  has 
reasonably  agreed  to  it,  to  permit  this 
claim  to  continue.  This  would  be  a  bet- 
ter way  to  handle  it  when,  next  year, 
we  finally  agree  on  what  would  be  in 
order  to  take  effect,  rather  than  acting 
without  seeing  what  the  situation  would 
be. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  would  continue  exist- 
ing law  imtil  December  31,  1970,  and 
at  that  point  the  amendment  would  go 
into  effect  unless  we  have  agreed  to 
some  other  alternative  between  now  and 
then.  I  think  the  Senator  would  agree 
that  something  must  be  done  about  this. 
The  Treasurj-  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  something  must  be  done.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  to  vote, 
in  tht  long  run,  to  plug  a  loophole  of 
this  kind,  something  must  be  done  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  next  year, 
because  if  nothing  is  done  at>out  the  mat- 
ter, the  committee  amendment  would 
go  into  effect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
urge  the  Senator  from  Arizona  not  to 
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accept  that,  because  I  think  many  of  us 
feel  that  we  should  hold  hearings  before 
we  positively  enact  legislation  on  this 
subject.  Within  1  year's  time,  that  can 
be  done.  Therefore,  I  would  not  like  to 
see  this  locked  inta  the  law,  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  think  may  or  may  not  be 
right. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  36  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)   has "26  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  .Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  as 
he  may  desire.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  further. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  therefore 
I  urge  the  Senator  from  Arizona  not  to 
accept  the  proposal  offered  because  I 
think  we  have  adequate  time  to  hold 
hearings,  and  to  consider  and  enact  con- 
structive legislation  based  on  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  appropriate  facts  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  thoughts,  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  that  I  cannot  contact 
immediately  and  therefore  would  like  to 
defer  the  Senator's  proposal  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time,  we  have  seen  articles  or  cartoons 
to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  was  whittling  away  at  the 
bill.  However,  for  those  who  have  doubts 
about  the  ability  of  the  majority  of 
members  of  the  committee  to  plug  up 
loopholes  when  we  find  them  and  do 
what  should  be  done  in  a  certain  area,  I 
believe  we  have  a  good  example  of  it 
right  here. 

The  vote  was  12  to  4  in  the  committee. 
One  can  say  that  we  did  not  have  hear- 
ings, but  on  the  other  hand,  we  did  not 
have  the  opportimity  of  doctors  and 
other  professional  groups  bringing  pres- 
sure on  members  of  the  committee  who 
voted  on  this  matter,  before  they  voted 
on  it. 

The  balance  on  the  committee  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  Senate,  and  when  we 
looked  into  the  matter,  we  decided,  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  4,  that  the  loophole  should 
be  closed. 

If  legislation  is  desired  in  the  future, 
we  can  have  it.  The  Treasury  can  bring 
in  its  recommendations.  But  the  Treas- 
ury's recommendations  should  come  in 
against  a  loophole  that  has  been  closed, 
not  against  a  newly  created  loophole  that 
has  gone  into  effect,  because  when  we 
have  people  enjoying  a  tax  advantage 
never  intended,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  take  it  away.  I  submit  it  is  better  to 
close  the  loophole  in  the  beginning  rather 
than  to  allow  people  to  create  at  all  these 
plans  authorized  by  State  legislatures, 
and  then  say  they  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  when  Congress  does  what 
it  should  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LONG.  I  yield,     r 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  see  how  many  Senators  who 
voted  against  increasing  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  child  from  $600  to  $800 
will  now  vote  to  give  tax  deductions  for 
retirement  plans  that  are  without  limit. 
The  Senator  from  Cormecticut  read  into 
the  Record  the  example  of  a  deduction 
of  $23,950  to  provide  a  retirement  plan 
of  $99,900  a  year. 

The  pending  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  to  continue  the 
legality  of  these  kinds  of  retirement 
plans  and  deductions  for  those  kinds  of 
plans.  So  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  many  Senators  who  opposed  raising 
the  personal  exemption  for  a  dependent 
child  from  $600  to  $800  will  now  vote  to 
continue  tax  deductions  for  such  retire- 
ment plans  {IS  these. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  it  would  be  even 
more  embarrassing,  if  we  are  going  to 
look  at  the  record,  to  see  how  many  could 
not  vote  for  a  social  security  increase  but 
who  will  now  vote  that  a  doctor  can  take 
a  $100,000  deduction  to  achieve  that  re- 
sult. So,  just  comparing  rollcall  votes 
to  see  how  it  would  be  embarrassing,  that 
might  be  equally  worthy  for  comparison 
purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  they  say  "fiscal  re- 
sponsibility." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  go  into  the  record  to  see 
who  voted  for  something  and  who  voted 
against  something,  I  think  we  should 
show  for  the  record  that  the  personal 
exemption  was  $500  in  1948  and  it  went 
to  $600  in  a  Republican  Congress.  The 
President  was  President  Truman.  I 
think  the  record  should  likewise  show 
that  the  now  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  a  Member  of  the  Congress  who  voted 
against  it,  and  when  the  President  ve- 
toed the  bill,  he  voted  to  sustain  the  veto. 
So  I  think  if  Senators  are  going  to  show 
how  one  voted  yesterday  and  today,  we 
ought  to  have  the  full  record. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  under  this  tax  avoidance  device 
one  can  get  a  tax  shelter  and  not  pay  a 
tax  on  part  of  his  earnings  until  he  re- 
tires and  then  pay  the  tax  only  as  he 
draws  down  the  money  for  his  personal 
use.  He  will  be  in  the  more  favorable 
situation  which  exists  when  he  retires 
at  age  65.  He  could  even  draw  it  down 
in  a  lump  sum  settlement,  at  capital 
gains  rates. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  change  present 
law.  All  we  are  asking  is  to  have  hearings 
and  to  have  departmental  reports,  and 
take  it  up  in  proper  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  one 
does  not  need  to  look  at  this  situation 
vei-y  long  to  see  that  those  affected  have 
a  big  tax  avoidance  device.  Every  de- 
fense against  that  argimient  has  been  a 
procedural  defense  rather  than  a  defense 
on  the  merits.  This  is  one  of  the  big  tax 
loopholes  we  discovered  while  we  were 
considering  this  bill.  This  and  section 
311  were  two  big  tax  loopholes  I  was  not 
apprised  of  imtil  we  commenced  the 
executive  sessions.  I  am  happy  to  say  for 
the  Finance  Committee  that,  having  seen 
them,  the  committee  then  closed  them. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  understands 


the  difficulty  of  arguments  from  the 
standpoint  of  news  stories  and  news  pro- 
grams. The  Senator  made  reference  to 
a  news  article.  There  are  other  reports 
in  the  press  we  could  use,  but  the  Sen- 
ator knows  we  are  not  going  to  get  bogged 
down  that  way. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  difference  is  that  no 
one  in  the  Treasury  says  this  Is  not  a 
big  loophole,  nor  would  anyone  on  the 
staff  or  on  the  committee  argue  that  this 
is  not  a  very  big  loophole  and  should  not 
be  closed.  Even  the  Treasury  says  it 
should  be  closed  sometime. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  it  should  be  done  in 
an  equitable,  orderly  manner.  Fine,  we 
go  along  with  that. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  argue 
further  about  it.  We  could  talk  all  day. 
Is  the  Senator  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  almost 
all  of  the  States  today,  doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers, -accountants,  and  other  pro- 
fessional individuals  have  created  cor- 
porate entities  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  their  shareholder-employees. 

The  right  to  establish  professional 
corporations  was  won  in  a  series  of  court 
actions  contested  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  Keogh  bill  (H.R.  10)  gave  self- 
employed  individuals  the  right  to  estab- 
lish pension  plans  not  to  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  earned  income  or  $2,500,  which- 
ever is  less. 

That  measure  helped  the  self- 
employed  to  lay  away  a  nest-egg  toward 
the  retirement  years. 

Yet,  the  allowances  imder  Keogh  are 
less  than  those  permitted  to  corpora- 
tions. 

Now,  these  self-employed  professionals 
have  the  privilege  of  setting  up  new 
corporations  and  should  also  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  contributing  more 
generous  amounts  to  pension  plans. 

Corporations  should  be  treated  alike 
without  discrimination  against  any  one 
kind  of  corporate  entity. 

I  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  request  for  time,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Indisma 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
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tana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russeu),  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mxtndt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  has  been  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings)  . 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

(No.  198  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 65 


AUen 

Eastland 

McClellau 

Allott 

EUender 

Miller 

Baker 

Ervln 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Mxirphy 

Bennett 

Pong 

Packwood 

Bible 

Gravel 

Pas  tore 

Boggs 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Gurney 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Harris 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

CAnnon  • 

Holland 

Scott 

Church 

HoUlngK 

Smith,  lU. 

Cook 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Spong 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Tar  borough 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eagleton 

Matblas 
NAYS— 25 

Aiken 

McOee 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

McGovem 

Saxbe 

Ooodell 

Mclntyre 

Smith,  Maine 

Ctore 

N^ondale 

Stennls 

Hart 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hughes 

Muskle 

WUUams,  Del. 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Long 

Pell 

McCarthy 

Proxmlre 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Tydings,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Anderson  Goldwater  Mundt 

Bayh  Hartke  Russell 

Fulbrlght  Metcalf  Symington 

So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REHABILrTATION  EXPENDrtURES  ON  LOW-INCOMK 
H017SIN0 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  389,  line  16,  after  the  period  Insert 
"An  election  may  be  made  imder  this  par- 
agraph with  respect  to  any  rehabilitation 
expenditures  only  by  the  owner  of  the  low- 
income  rental  housing  with  respect  to  such 
expenditures  are  Incurred." 

Page  432,  line  12,  strike  out  "Every  "  and 
Insert  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  every". 

Page  433,  line  6.  after  the  period  insert 
"An  election  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  certified  pollu- 
tion control  facility  only  by  the  owner  or 
lessee  of  the  plant  in  connection  with  which 
such  facilitv  Is  used." 

Page  441,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "Every 
person,  at  his  election"  and  Insert  "A  tax- 
payer which  is  a  domestic  common  carrier 
engaged  in  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  trans- 
portation by  railroad  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  at  its  election". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  \*ill  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while 
most  of  the  Senators  are  In  the  Cham- 
bers, I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  he  can  tell 
us  where  we  go  from  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  the  query  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  re- 
main until  a  reasonably  late  hour  this 
evening — not  everyone,  but  the  majority. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  Member,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware;  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  feeling  that,  if  at  all 
possible,  we  ought  to  remain  and  get  to 
third  reading.  If  we  can,  then  we  will 
vote  on  the  bill  itself  tomorrow.  There 
would  very  likely  be  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. There  would  also  be  an  hour  re- 
ferred to  by  a  distinguished  colleague  of 
mine  in  this  body  as  the  "alibi  hour." 
[Laughter.]  I  am  sure  that  the  "alibi 
hour"  would  be  applicable  to  both  sides. 

To  get  down  to  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion raised,  and  keeping  in  mind  the 
President's  promise  to  call  us  back  the 
day  after  Christmas  if  we  do  not  com- 
plete the  work  which  he  has  laid  out  for 
us — rather  late,  I  must  say — I  would 
point  out  that  when  we  get  through  with 
the  pending  business,  we  have  a  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  and  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill,  a  foreign  aid  authorization,  a 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill,  a  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  a  number  of 
conference  reports,  and  some  other  pro- 
posed legislation  to  consider  which  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

So  what  it  adds  up  to  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  really  under  the  gun  so  far  as  pro- 
posed legislation  is  concerned,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  same  spirit  and  the 
same  understanding  and  the  same  degree 
of  coordination  which  showed  itself  last 
week  and  so  far  this  week  would  continue 


the  rest  of  this  week  and  the  week  or  so 
after  that.  But  if  we  are  going  to  do  that, 
I  first  will  have  to  ask  one  question: 
How  many  Members  have  amendments 
which  they  intend  to  offer  to  the  present 
bUl? 

I  count  10. 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  not  count  any  further. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  vm  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  for  several  days 
I  have  had  an  amendment  at  the  desk, 
which  has  been  printed.  I  was  willing  to 
agree  to  10  or  15  minutes  on  a  side.  How- 
ever, I  have  sought  recognition  again 
and  again.  I  have  been  imable  to  get 
recognized,  while  the  same  Members  put 
in  amendment  after  amendment  after 
amendment.  Enough  time  has  elapsed 
now  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  found  out  about  my  amendment  and 
has  sent  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  me, 
demanding  that  my  amendment  be  de- 
feated. So  I  am  not  prepared  to  deal  with 
it  in  10  minutes,  because  it  will  take  me 
15  minutes  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Commerce. 
[Laughter.] 

So  I  hope  I  will  have  a  chance,  and  I 
Intend  to  have  this  very  brief  and  limited 
debate  on  an  amendment  about  which 
many  of  us  feel  deeply.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  with  me,  as 
are  both  Senators  from  South  Carolina. 
It  has  to  do  with  jobs  in  this  coimtry,  a 
subject  that  has  not  been  of  apparent 
concern  dovmtown,  and  I  want  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  good  Democratic 
speech,  and  I  am  sure  the  majority  leader 
will  give  me  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  right  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIKT.D.  The  Senator  has 
been  most  patient  for  more  than  a  week; 
that  I  know  of.  May  I  say  that  what  he 
has  just  said  reinforces  the  speculative 
reports  which  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  concerning  the  excellent  liai- 
son between  the  administration  down- 
town and  the  Members  here.  [Laughter.] 

Evidently,  we  cannot  get  to  third  read- 
ing now,  but  I  think  we  had  better  con- 
tinue as  long  as  we  can.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  with  respect  to  his 
amendment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  discussed  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill  the  possibility  of  a 
5-  or  10-minute  limitation  on  each  side: 
that  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Texas  and  Alabama  are  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  following,  and  that  they  are 
not  averse  to  a  reasonable  limitation  of 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  Senator 
Sparkman.  We  were  prepared  tonight, 
and  we  were  under  the  impression  that 
our  amendment  would  be  the  last  sub- 
stantive amendment  to  come  up,  and  I 
see  that  there  are  some  others.  This 
amendment  deals  with  some  real  estate 
items  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  rather  extensive 
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amendment,  dealing  with  appreciation.  A 
number  of  Senators  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  it.  and  perhaps  we  can  bring  it 
up  tonight;  but  it  seems  doubtful  that 
we  would  get  to  vote  on  it.  It  might  be 
better  to  vote  on  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  pattern  has  de- 
veloped in  the  Senate:  the  longer  you 
take,  the  more  amendments  develop  at 
the  desk.    

Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  that  the 
longer  he  keeps  Senators  up  at  night, 
and  the  sooner  he  brings  them  in  in  the 
morning,  the  less  time  they  have  to  think 
up  more  amendments.  ILaughter.l 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
better  than  that. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Since  the  Senator 
has  raised  the  matter,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

There  will  be  no  morning  hour,  no 
morning  business.  Evidently,  the  real- 
estate  amendment  will  be  pending. 

I  would  hope  that  other  Members 
would  be  cooperative  and  would  get  their 
amendments  to  the  desk  this  evening,  so 
that  we  can  clear  away  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. 

Remember,  it  is  your  Christmas,  as 
well  as  mine.  [Laughter.] 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  the  majority  leader, 
if  the  Senate  will  hear  me  for  5  minutes, 
I  will  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  and  will 
not  ask  for  any  further  time. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
and  5  minutes  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  there  objection?  Twenty 
minutes,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  take  5  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  can  take  5 
minutes,  and  we  can  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote,  but  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science let  the  loophole  toward  which 
this  amendment  is  directed 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offered 
the  amendment  out  of  a  sense  of  duty. 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
The  Senate  can  work  its  will.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill  provide  a  loop- 
hole for  investor  syndicates. 

Earlier  today,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
offered  an  amendment  to  deny  the  un- 
justified tax  benefits  in  the  bill  to  rail- 
roads, rehabilitation  costs  of  certain 
housing,  pollution  control  machinery, 
and  to  investment  syndicates. 

This  amendment  leaves  all  the  benefits 
of  rapid  amortization  to  the  owners  of 
the  railroads,  the  houses,  and  the  fac- 
tories; but  it  denies  the  benefits  to  in- 
vestor syndicates. 

I  wish  to  briefly  say  how  this  would 
operate  for  the  investment  syndicates. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  railroad  wished  to 
buy  or  acquire  rolling  stock  costing  $1 
million.  It  is  not  in  a  profitable  position 
but  it  has  credit  at  the  bank.  Therefore, 
the  rapid  amortization  provision  of  the 
pending  bill  would  be  of  no  value  to  that 
railroad,  but  the  financier  might  have  a 
few  friends  in  the  70-percent  bracket. 
They  form  a  combine  and  establish  an 
investment  syndicate  to  handle  the  deal. 
In  one  5 -year  period  the  investor  syndi- 
cate could  realize  a  tax  profit  of  $490,000 
on  $1  million  of  rolling  stock. 

The  bill  makes  that  possible.  It  estab- 
lishes such  tax  preferential  treatment. 
The  same  would  be  true  of  rehabilitation 
of  housing;  the  same  would  be  true  on 
pollution  control  equipment. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senate  really  wants  to 
do  that.  I  shall  not  take  up  more  time. 
I  urge  that  these  provisions  be  stricken 
purely  for  investor  syndicates.  In  my 
view  it  is  not  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
directs  his  amendment  to  all  of  the  5- 
year  amortization  provisions,  but  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  only  real  impact 
would  have  to  do  with  railroad  rolling 
stock  because  that  is  an  item  on  which 
someone  could  make  money.  No  one 
makes  money  out  of  pollution  abatement 
devices  or  on  the  rehabilitation  of  low- 
income  housing  units.  But  the  bill  wisely 
provides — and  the  Treasury  recom- 
mended this  to  us;  it  was  not  the  com- 
mittee's idea — that  the  5-year  amortiza- 
tion provision  should  be  drawn  so  that 
those  railroads  which  are  not  making 
money,  but  losing  money,  could  acquire 
rolling  stock  as  well  a*^  ttiose  railroads 
which  are  in  a  profitaHfe  position. 

The  only  way  that  railroads  which  are 
losing  money  could  benefit  from  the  tax 
advantage  would  be  to  permit  them  to 
make  a  contract  with  someone  who  would 
acquire  the  equipment,  be  it  rolling  stock 
or  locomotives,  and  then  lease  that  to 
the  railroads. 

The  favorable  tax  treatment  provided 
for  the  railroad  is  helpful  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  person  who  buys  the 
equipment  and  that  will  reflect  itself  in 
a  lower  lease  price  when  that  equipment 
is  leased  to  the  railroad.  If  we  do  not  do 
it  in  this  way,  there  is  no  way  that  a 
railroad  that  is  losing  money  could  bene- 
fit from  the  provision. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  railroads  in  this  coxmtry  today  are 


losing  money,  so  if  we  do  not  vote  to  per- 
mit railroads  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
someone  who,  in  turn,  enjoys  the  amor- 
tization provision  and  can  pass  the  ben- 
efit on  to  the  railroads  under  his  lease, 
then  the  one-half  of  the  railroads  that 
need  it  most  caimot  take  advantage  of 
the  amortization  provision  with  regard 
to  railroad  rolling  stock. 

Senators  have  two  choices.  They  can 
either  vote  with  the  committee,  as  the 
Senate  did  vote  overwhelmingly  with  re- 
gard to  the  amortization  provision,  or 
they  can  support  the  Senator  and  deny 
this  help  to  one-half  the  railroads  in 
this  coimtry  which  need  the  benefit  most. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
just  stated  correctly  that  no  benefit  of 
the  tax  deduction  could  fiow  to  a  rail- 
road that  does  not  owe  any  tax.  There- 
fore, what  is  the  result  here?  By  the 
provision  in  the  committee  bill  we  would 
be  creating  new  tax  preferential  treat- 
ment of  high-bracket-income  taxpayers 
who  form  a  syndicate,  and  it  will  be  they 
who  reap  the  benefit  which  we  are  pro- 
posing to  provide  for  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  example  bearing  on  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  example 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Example 

A  railroad  wants  $1  million  worth  of  roll- 
ing stock.  It  cannot  use  the  rapid  amortiza- 
tion deductions  because  It  Is  not  making 
money. 

The  railroad's  bank  puts  together  a  syn- 
dicate of  70%  bracket  taxpayers.  The  bank 
loans  the  syndicate  $1  mllUon  on  the  basis 
of  the  railroad's  ability  to  make  "rental" 
payments  sufficient  to  pay  Interest  and  prln- 
clpsJ  on  the  loan.  Payments  are  made  by  the 
railroad  directly  to  the  bank  and  do  not  even 
go  through  the  syndicate. 

What  Is  the  net  result  of  this  transaction? 
The  syndicate  members  do  not  realize  any 
cash  flow  benefit  since  the  rent  and  the  loan 
payments  equal  each  other. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  transaction  the 
interest  deduction  and  the  rapid  amortiza- 
tion deduction  would  more  than  offset  the 
rental  income  for  the  syndicate  members. 

Their  profit  comes  solely  from  the  exces- 
sive deduction  generated  by  the  new  loop- 
hole. 

They  would  get  a  $200,000  deduction  in 
year  1  for  the  rapid  amortization  to  use 
against  their  other  Income.  This  compares 
to  a  proper  deduction  under  the  straight- 
line  method  of  depreciation  of  only  about 
$71,000.  Thus,  the  potential  first-year  "profit" 
for  the  syndicate  from  the  rapid-amortiza- 
tion provision  is  70%  of  $140,000  or  $98,000. 
This  "profit"  Is  not  an  economic  profit  from 
the  transaction;  It  Is  solely  the  result  of  tax 
profiteering. 

Thus,  over  a  five  year  period,  the  syndi- 
cate will  realize  a  profit  of  almost  $500,000 
from  tax  reductions.  Yet  they  have  not  put 
up  one  dime  of  their  own  money! 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  a  railroad 
were  to  permit  someone  to  lease  the  roll- 
ing stock  without  being  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  advantageous 
tax  situation  to  the  person  who  acquires 
the  rolling  stock  and  leases  it  to  the  rail- 
road, they  would  be  very  unwise,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  the  railroads  will  be 
wise  enough  to  see  to  it  that  whoever 
they  do  business  with,  whoever  buys  the 
rolling  stock  and  leases  to  them,  does  it 
under  favorable  lease  conditions.  I  think 
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they  would  insist  on  an  option  in  the 
contract  giving  them  the  right  to  acquire 
the  railroad  rolling  stock  at  very  low 
prices  after  it  had  been  amortized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    342 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Diy  amendment  No.  342  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following  : 
"SUBTITLE    E— PROTECTION    OP    AMERI- 
CAN  INDUSTRY   AND   LABOR 
"Sec.  971.  Authorization  for  Imposition  of 
Quotas  and  Nontariff  Barrxeks. 

"(a)  iMPosmoN  of  Restrictions. — When- 
ever the  President  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  importation  of  any  commodity 
from  a  foreign  country  is  at  such  levels  so 
as  to  disrupt  the  domestic  market  or  Is  caus- 
ing Injxiry  to  Industries,  firms,  or  workers 
in  the  United  States,  and 

"(2)  the  foreign  country  producing  such 
commodity  Is  imposing  restrictions  (by 
means  of  quotas.  Import  licenses,  tariffs, 
taxes,  or  otherwise)  against  the  Importation 
into  such  foreign  country  of  articles  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States, 
he  is  authorized,  by  proclamation,  to  Impose 
such  quantitative  limitations  and  such  other 
restrictions  as  he  determines  necessary  on 
the  importation  Into  the  United  States  of 
articles  produced  in  such  foreign  country. 

"(b)  Termination  of  Restrictions. — In 
any  case  in  which  the  President  has  Imposed 
restrictions  under  subsection  (a)  on  the  im- 
portation of  articles  produced  in  any  foreign 
country,  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  such  for- 
eign country  on  the  importation  into  such 
country  of  articles  produced  in  the  United 
States  no  longer  exist,  he  shall,  by  proclama- 
tion, terminate  the  restrictions  imposed  un- 
der subsection  (a)  on  the  Importation  of  ar- 
ticles produced  In  such  fca-eign  country." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ex- 
plain the  amendment  as  quickly  as  I  can. 
The  sunendment  has  been  offered  by  me 
and  it  is  cosponsored  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LTOGS),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  limita- 
tion of  time  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  COrrON.  Not  yet.  I  shall  shortly, 
but  not  yet. 

Mi.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.    COTTON.    Mr.    President,    the 
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amendment  provides  a  new  subtitle  E. 
The  amendment  states: 
Protection  of  American  Industry  and  Labor 
Sec.  971.  Authorization  for  Imposition  of 
Quotas  and  Nontariff  Barriers. 

(a)  iMPOsmoN  OF  Restrictions. — When- 
ever the  President  finds  that — 

(1)  the   importation   of   any   commodity 
from  a  foreign  country  is  at  such  levels  so^ 
as  to  disrupt  the  domestic  market  or  is  caus- 
ing Injury  to  industries,  firms,  or  workers 
in  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  the  foreign  country  producing  such 
commodity  Is  imposing  restrictions  (by 
means  of  quotas,  import  licenses,  tariffs, 
taxes,  or  otherwise)  against  the  importation 
into  such  foreign  country  of  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States, 

be  is  authorized,  by  proclamation,  to  impose 
such  quantitative  limitations  and  such 
other  restrictions  as  he  determines  necessary 
on  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  articles  produced  in  such  foreign  country. 

(b)  Termination  of  Restrictions.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  President  has  imposed  re- 
strictions under  subsection  (a)  on  the  im- 
Ix>rtatlon  of  articles  produced  in  any  foreign 
country,  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  such  foreign 
country  on  the  importation  into  such  coun- 
try of  articles  produced  in  the  United  States 
no  longer  exist,  he  shall,  by  proclamation, 
terminate  the  restrictions  imposed  under 
subsection  (a)  on  the  Importation  of  articles 
produced  in  such  foreign  country. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  would 
simply  authorize  the  President — it  does 
not  direct  him;  it  does  not  say  "he 
shall" — it  authorizes  him,  if  he  finds  that 
importation  into  this  country  of  articles 
manufactured  in  a  foreign  country — any 
of  them — has  reached  such  a  level  that 
it  is  destroying  American  Industry  and 
American  jobs,  he  may  impose  by  proc- 
lamation restrictions  against  the  Impor- 
tation of  articles  from  that  country  if — 
and  only  if — that  country  has  restric- 
tions against  our  exports  to  them.  No 
other  coimtry  can  be  affected. 

When  he  finds  that  such  foreign  coun- 
try has  removed  the  restrictions,  such 
as  tariffs  or  import  licenses,  or  the  other 
various  means  resorted  to,  he  shall — ^It 
does  not  say  "may" — he  shall,  by  procla- 
mation, remove  the  restrictions  of  im- 
portations from  that  country  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  every  one  of 
us — I  am  sure  that  includes  most  of  us — 
is  as  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  free 
trade  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
is  the  President,  the  State  Department, 
the  Commerce  Department,  or  anyone 
else. 

The  only  trouble  today  Is  that  we  do 
not  have  free  trade.  Free  trade  is  a 
two-way  street.  We  have  no  restrictions 
against  imports  manufactured  by  cheap 
labor  in  foreign  countries,  sometimes 
manufactured  by  labor  that  is  employed 
by  Americans  who  have  constructed  fac- 
tories and  mills  in  a  foreign  country, 
which  are  putting  our  workers  out  of  jobs 
and  so  many  of  our  industries  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  a  paragraph 
from  a  letter  received  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee Finance,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  in  response  to  the  chair- 
man's request.  The  general  counsel  Is 
giving  the  views  of  the  Department.  He 


says  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is 
against  my  amendment.  One  reason  he 
gives  is  a  real  jewel,  the  purest  ray 
serene.  This  is  how  he  tells  what  he  be- 
lieves is  wrong  with  the  amendment  I  am 
offering. 

Amendment  No.  342  defines  what  are  to  be 
considered  restrictions  of  other  countries  In 
such  a  broad  manner  as  to  apply  to  practi- 
cally all  countries  of  the  world  since  quanti- 
tative restrictions,  tariffs  and  taxes  are  re- 
ferred to  without  any  qualification  such  as 
"unfair"  or  "unjxistlfled". 

We  have  this  in  writing  over  the  sig- 
nature of  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
merce Department.  We  also  have  in  the 
letter  from  the  Department  a  statement 
which  we  all  know  to  be  true;  namely, 
that  America  is  the  dumping  ground  for 
cheap  shoes,  cheap  textiles,  for  elec- 
tronic and  electrical  component  parts 
and  all  kinds  of  goods.  The  United  States 
is  the  dumping  ground  of  the  world. 

On  the  authority  of  this  letter  sent  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, from  the  great  Department  of 
Commerce,  representing  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Stans,  we  are  told,  in  plain  black 
and  white  language,  that  my  amend- 
ment is  too  broad  because  it  would  in- 
clude practically  every  country  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  proof  that 
we  have  submissively  and  meekly  sub- 
mitted to  letting  them  run  our  workers 
out  of  their  Jobs  from  every  place.  East, 
West,  North,  and  South,  you  have  it  In 
this  letter  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  senior  Repub- 
lican on  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
in  that  capacity  I  have  had  some  deal- 
ings with  the  present  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Stans  is  a  very  fine  man.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  attack  my  own  adminis- 
tration. But  if  we  wait  imtil  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  negotiates  and  stops 
the  deluge  of  cheap  commodities  coming 
into  this  coimtry,  we  will  lose  every 
single  Job  in  any  industrial  establish- 
ment all  over  the  United  States  of 
America. 

What  is  Mr.  Stans  doing?  Well  let  us 
look  at  the  record.  He  is  negotiating  on 
textiles.  As  far  as  New  England  is  con- 
cerned, doing  something  about  textiles, 
as  we  want  it  done,  is  a  good  deal  like 
having  an  autopsy  on  a  corpse,  because 
the  textile  industry — certainly  cotton 
textiles — is  completely  gone.  Woolen  tex- 
tiles are  nearly  gone.  Maimiade  fibers  are 
fast  disappearing. 

I  said  to  the  Secretary,  when  we  had 
a  conference  in  the  committee  room  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  "While  you 
negotiate,  negotiate,  and  negotiate  about 
textiles,  week  after  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month  after  month,  and 
while  the  shoe  industry  in  my  State  and 
all  over  New  England  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  falling  by  the 
wayside,  nothing  is  being  done.  The 
manufsu:turers  of  component  parts  for 
electronics  products  are  hard-hit.  We 
know  we  have  lost  radio  manufacturing, 
because  almost  every  radio  is  now  made 
in  Japan.  The  American  workers  who 
used  to  work  on  American  radios  moved 
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to  black  and  white  television.  But  now 
black  and  white  television  is  made  in 
Japan,  and  the  workers  who  moved  to 
television  now  find  that  television  sets 
and  parts  are  being  made  in  Japan,  and 
shipped  into  this  country." 

Mr.  President,  no  industry  has  been 
damaged  so  rapidly  in  the  /last  few 
months  as  the  electronics  irjtiustry  of 
New  England. 

The  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  refers  to  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  Under  that  Act,  before 
anything  could  be  done,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission had  to  hold  hearings  and  find 
that  a  business  or  an  industry  was  in 
jeopardy.  Then  the  President  could  act, 
and  that  is  a  much  better  way  to  handle 
the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  has  been  done 
since  1962.  The  years  have  passed.  Every 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  both 
poUtical  parties — and  I  say  this  with  the 
deepest  respect — has  appeared — and 
most  sincerely  appeared — to  fail  to  yield 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  has  put  our  foreign  relations 
in  such  a  high  place,  and  justifiably  so, 
that  he  has  tximed  deaf  ears  to  the  out- 
cries of  our  perishing  industries.  That 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  passed  an  act 
in  1969 — this  year — which  contains  cer- 
tain provisions.  But  I  ask,  what  is  wrong 
with  Congress  simply  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "If  you  find,  first,  that  imports  from 
foreign  countries  are  reaching  such  levels 
as  to  imperil  the  workers  in  our  indus- 
tries and  to  destroy  American  jobs;  and 
if  you  find,  second,  that  the  coimtiT  from 
which  these  commodities  are  being  sent 
into  the  American  market  does  not  give 
us  an  equal  opportunity  to  export  our 
goods  to  that  country,  but  raises  restric- 
tions of  all  kinds— which  is  true;  if  you 
find  those  restrictions  do  exist,  we  au- 
thorize you — ^we  do  not  direct  you,  but  we 
authorize  you— to  impose,  by  proclama- 
tion, quantitatively,  or  otherwise,  such 
restrictions  as  you  deem  necessary  to 
protect  our  workers,  our  jobs,  and  our 
Indiistrial  plants?" 

Mr.  President,  I  have  something  else 
I  want  to  say,  and  I  will  say  it  very 
quickly,  about  the  distinguished  people 
in  the  Commerce  Department.  A  little 
bird  fiew  in  the  window  of  my  office  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  suggested  that,  as  a  Sen- 
ator very  much  Interested  in  protecting 
our  industry  and  as  the  senior  Repub- 
lican on  the  Commerce  Committee,  I 
should  circulate  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  to  be  signed  by  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  hopefully  get  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  sign.  This  letter  re- 
ferred just  to  textiles.  That  is  all  he 
thinks  about.  He  is  like  the  fellow  who 
went  after  the  pullet  and  left  the  hen 
house  open,  so  he  lost  all  the  hens  while 
he  was  trying  to  get  that  one  pullet.  It 
was  whispered  by  someone  who,  I  think, 
comes  from  down  the  avenue  somewhere 
near  the  Commerce  Department,  that  It 
would  be  appreciated,  and  he  would  take 
it  to  the  President — and  I  honor  him  for 
it — and  he  would  have  it  in  his  pocket 
when  he  had  meetings  with  the  Premier 
of  Japan.  At  the  psychological  point,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  pull 


out  that  letter  signed  by  so  many  Sen- 
ators, and  that  might  convince  the 
Premier  of  Japan  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States— or  at  least  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States — was  getting  a 
little  impatient  and  that  the  Congress 
might  do  something  to  see  to  it  that  trade 
between  other  nations  with  our  country 
becomes  a  two-way  street. 

So  I  inished  around  with  the  letter  to 
the  President.  I  ran  all  over  the  Senate. 
I  pestered  Senators.  I  asked  my  friends 
to  get  signatures.  With  a  great  amount  of 
effort  and  about  3  days  time  and  being 
rebuffed  in  several  instances  by  impatient 
Senators,  what  did  we  get?  Fifty-five 
Senatoj-s.  More  than  half  the  Senate. 

We  sent  the  letter  down.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect ever  to  hear  about  it  again,  but  I 
will  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  President: 
It  will  be  a  long  cold  day  in  August  be- 
fore a  Cabinet  member  ever  gets  me  to 
pester  Senators  again  to  stick  a  letter 
under  their  noses,  asking  them  to  sign 
it. 

What  happened  after  that?  Well,  I 
introduced  this  amendment,  which  is  a 
free  trade  amendment,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  any  harm.  It  does  not  force  the 
President  to  take  any  action.  The  only 
thing  that  requires  him  to  take  action 
is  that  if  the  restrictions  are  removed 
against  our  country's  sending  goods  into 
another  coimtry,  the  President  shall  im- 
mediately remove  the  restrictions,  so  that 
we  may  have  free  trade  and  commerce 
with  nations,  in  which  we  truly  believe. 

I  remember  for  years  when  we  talked 
about  Japanese  shoes  and  Japanese  tex- 
tiles. I  remember  talks  we  had  with 
people  from  the  State  Department — not 
in  this  administration,  but  former  ad- 
ministrations— and  people  in  the  Com- 
merce Department.  They  said,  "But  the 
balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  Look  at 
all  the  automobiles  we  send  to  Japan." 
And  now  the  Japanese  will  not  let  us 
send  one  single  American  car  to  Japan. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  had  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  come  before  our 
committee  on  a  confirmation  proceed- 
ing— a  vei-y  fine  gentleman,  an  econom- 
ist, who  had  been  affiliated  and  asso- 
ciated with  Kodak  Co.  As  he  sat  there, 
I  said,  "I  am  very  glad  you  are  con- 
nected with  Kodak  Co.  Now  you  tell  me 
this.  Can  we  import  Japanese  cameras 
into  this  coimtry  without  any  restric- 
tions?" He  said,  "Yes,  of  course  we  can." 
I  asked.  "Can  Kodak  Co.  send  any  cam- 
eras from  the  United  States  to  Japan?  ' 
He  said,  "No,  they  cannot." 

That  is  the  incongruity  of  this  whole 
situation.  This  is  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  talking  about.  We  are 
not  saying  to  countries  that  have  free 
trade  with  us,  "Let  us  get  on  with  our 
business."  All  we  are  saying  is  this — and 
I  think  this  is  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment— that  where  any  coimtry  has  any 
restriction  against  American  exports,  we 
in  turn  give  discretionary  power  to  the 
President,  when  those  exports  disrupt 
the  American  market,  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation. What  is  unfair  about  that — un- 
less we  are  going  to  be  Santa  Claus 
forever? 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  took  my 
amendment  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee.  He  was 
most  courteous  and  kindly  about  it.  He 
told  me — and  I  do  not  blame  him— that 
the  Finance  Committee  did  not  want  to 
get  involved  in  trade  matters. 

On  that,  I  merely  want  to  say  that  it 
does  not  involve  anybody  in  trade  mat- 
ters. It  only  authorizes  the  President  to 
involve  himself  in  trade  matters  without 
waiting  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  go 
through  a  long  line  of  hearings,  and  only 
against  countries  having  restrictions 
against  us.  It  provides  that  he  shall — not 
may,  but  he  shall — remove  our  restric- 
tions against  countries  which  had  erected 
barriers  against  us  but  had  then  re- 
moved those  barriers. 

So  anyone  dedicated  to  free  trade  can 
vote  for  this  amendment.  It  will  not  in- 
volve the  committee  in  any  entangle^ 
ments.  Unlike  amendments  that  we  have 
been  considering  day  after  day  on  thi^ 
floor,  this  one  will  not  cost  the  Treasury 
one  single  cent.  It  will  not  lose  us  any 
taxes.  It  will  gain  us  revenue,  and  to  that 
extent  I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
ought  to  be  Interested  in  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  question  is  not 
whether  it  is  going  to  save  taxes  or  not. 
It  Is  going  to  save  American  jobs.  That 
is  all  we  have  been  doing  in  this  country, 
exporting  American  Jobs,  whether  it  be 
in  textiles,  whether  it  be  in -shoes,  or 
whether  it  be  in  rubber  goods.  We  have 
been  exporting  American  jobs,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  tell  countries 
that  have  restrictions  against  American 
exports  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  sit- 
uation, and  that  we  will  reciprocate  In 
like  manner. 

That  is  what  this  proposal  amounts  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  true,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  ringing  state- 
ment. But  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the 
very  natural  objection  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
thmk  he  had  the  feeling  that  this  was 
an  amendment  which  was  hardly  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  But  I  say  it  is  germane 
to  the  bill,  because  if  we  lose  our  indus- 
tries, and  if  our  people  are  out  of  work. 
and  if  our  manufacturers  continue  to 
build  factories  in  Taiwan,  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  other  countries  of  the  Orient,  we  are 
going  to  suffer  a  loss  of  revenue,  because 
an  industry  that  leaves  our  country  or  is 
forced  out  of  business  is  not  going  to  be 
of  much  help  from  the  tax-paying  angle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  he 
would  object  if  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, dated  today,  but  a  copy  was  sent 
to  me.  They  were  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy.  If  I  could  have  inveigled  the 
distinguished  chairman  into  permitting 
me  to  offer  my  amendment  the  other 
day.  when  I  wanted  to,  they  would  not 
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have  had  time  to  petition  him;  but  they 
had  time,  and  got  a  letter  up  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oeneral  Counsxi.  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,   D.C.,   December   9,   1969. 
Hon.  RUSSELL  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  lor  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  Amendment  No.  342  re  "Protection 
of  American  Industry  and  Labor"  Intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  tax  Reform  Bill  (HJl. 
13270) . 

The  proposed  amendment  would  authorize 
the  President  to  impose,  by  proclamation, 
quotas  or  other  restrictions  on  imports  of 
any  article  whenever  he  finds  that  these 
imports  are  causing  market  disruption  or 
injury  to  American  industries,  firms,  or 
workers  and  that  the  foreign  country  pro- 
ducing the  article  is  Imposing  restrictions 
against  Imports  from  the  United  States.  The 
President  would  be  authorized  to  terminate 
these  restrictions  whenever  he  determines 
that  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  foreign 
coimtry  no  longer  exist. 

On  behalf  of  the  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  opposed  to  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Section  301  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  provides  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
make  a  finding  before  the  President  may 
give  relief  to  Industries,  firms  or  workers. 
Under  Section  301  the  Tariff  Commission 
must  conduct  a  fair  investigation  of  the 
facts  under  procedures  and  criteria  designed 
to  assure  accurate  and  objective  findings.  In 
contrast,  Amendment  No.  342  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  a  thorough  fact-finding  investi- 
gaUon,  including  the  presentation  of  views 
of  all  Interested  parties,  prior  to  action  by 
the  President. 

Moreover,  in  his  Message  to  the  Congress 
of  November  18,  1969,  to  accompany  the  pro- 
posed "Trade  Act  of  1969",  President  Nixon 
proposed  an  amendment  to  Section  301  which 
would  liberalize  the  criteria  under  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  makes  its  findings  "to 
provide  for  Industries  adversely  affected  by 
Import  competition,  a  test  that  will  be  simple 
and  clear:  relief  should  be  available  when- 
ever Increased  imports  are  the  primary  cause 
of  actual  or  potential  serious  injury."  Similar 
liberalization  is  proposed  in  the  terms  under 
which  firms  and  workers  would  be  eligible 
for  adjustment  assistance.  Under  Section 
252  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the 
President  currently  has  authority  to  Impose 
duties  or  quantitative  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports of  any  foreign  country  imposing  or 
maintaining  unfair  import  restrictions  on 
United  States  agricultural  products.  The  pro- 
posed Trade  Act  of  1969  would  amend  Section 
252  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to 
enable  the  President  to  Impose  duties  or  im- 
port restrictions  on  foreign  products  in  retal- 
iation for  foreign  restrictions  on  U.S.  non- 
agricultural  products  as  well  as  agricultural 
products. 

Amendment  No.  342  defines  what  are  to  be 
considered  restrictions  of  other  countries  in 
such  a  broad  manner  as  to  apply  to  prac- 
tically all  countries  of  the  world  since  quan- 
titative restrictions,  tariffs  and  taxes  are  re- 
ferred to  without  any  qualification  such  as 
"unfair"  or  "unjustified". 

We  believe  that  the  problems  with  which 
Amendment  No.  342  is  concerned  are  more 
properly  covered  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1969. 
Moreover,  Amendment  No.  342  is  deficient  in 
two  respects  in  that  it  fails  to  define  what 
types  of  restrictions,  tariffs  or  taxes  are  re- 
ferred to  and  it  falls  to  provide  any  proce- 
dure for  a  fair  and  objective  finding. 


The  problems  to  which  Amendment  No. 
342  Is  addressed  wlU  be  considered  In  depth 
by  the  Senate  in  the  early  part  of  the  next 
session  In  connection  with  the  proposed 
"Trade  Act  of  1969".  These  problems  are  diffi- 
cult and  important  end  should  be  dealt  with 
in  a  comprehensive  fashion  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Interested  parties  to  express 
their  position. 

We  believe  that  the  question  of  relief  for 
American  industries,  firms  and  workers 
should  be  treatd  separately  from  retaliation 
against  unfair  foreign  Import  restrictions. 
There  are  many  other  foreign  trade  Issues 
for  which  the  Administration  proposal  In 
the  "Trade  Act  of  1969"  '.eeks  solutions  in  a 
comprehensive  legislative  framework  which 
retains  those  procedures  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  which  have  proved  effec- 
tive over  the  years  while  creating  new  au- 
thority, where  needed,  to  deal  with  the  out- 
standing issues  of  the  present.  This  approach 
rather  than  the  fragmented  approach  of 
Amendment  No.  342  should  provide  the 
President  with  the  necessary  flexibility  while 
assuring  thorough  consideration  of  our 
over-all  national  Interests. 
Sincerely, 

Burt  W.  Roper, 
(For  General  Counsel) . 

Mr.  COTTON.  All  they  hope  is  that  I 
will  not  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  this.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amiendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. I  was  pleased  to  join  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  and  I  think  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant measure. 

This  amendment  is  calculated  to  help 
preserve  the  jobs  of  American  citizens.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  this:  Does 
not  the  amendment  merely  place  the 
American  worker  on  a  basis  of  equal  job 
security  with  workers  of  another  nation, 
in  that  it  provides  that  if  a  commodity 
from  a  foreign  country  is  imported  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  disrupts  the  mar- 
ket here,  and  that  country  has  import 
restrictions  on  American  goods,  then  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  discon- 
tinue that  discrimination? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  exactly  true.  It 
will  not  put  the  Americtui  worker,  really, 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  foreign 
worker,  because  our  wages  are  higher. 
But  we  are  never  going  to  pay  starva- 
tion wages  in  this  country,  and  we  will 
meet  the  competition. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment because  it  is  needed  to  protect 
American  industry  and  labor. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  impose  such  quota  limi- 
tations and  other  restrictions  as  he  feels 
are  necessary  on  foreign  articles  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cause  injury  to  Ameri- 
can industries  and  workers  engaged  in 
like  activities. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the 


importance  of  this  amendment  to  small 
shoe  manufacturers  and  shoe  workers.  As 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee, of  the  Senate  pnntjng  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  recently  held  exten- 
sive hearings  here  in  Washington  and  in 
Boston  and  Manchester  in  New  Eng- 
land to  inquire  into  the  plight  of  the 
shoe  industry. 

These  hearings  showed  that  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  a  startlingly 
large  number  of  smsdl  shoe  manufactur- 
ing plants  have  shut  down  in  recent 
months.  They  showed  too  that  almost  as 
many  others  are  on  the  verge  of  follow- 
ing suit.  Other  New  England  States  and 
communities  across  the  country  are  also 
being  hit. 

As  my  hearings  proved,  the  single  most 
important  cause  of  these  closings  has 
been  the  accelerating  growth  of  shoe  im- 
ports in  recent  years. 

Since  1955,  the  number  of  foreign- 
made  shoes  imported  annually  into  the 
United  States  has  increased  from  8  mil- 
Uon  to  nearly  200  million  pairs.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1969  shoe  imports  of 
all  kinds  have  constituted  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  domestic  shoe  production.  De- 
spite those  increased  imports,  the  shoe 
industry  until  recently  has  been  able  to 
hold  its  own.  But  it  is  now  beginning  to 
reel.  Domestic  shoe  production  declined 
12  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  1969 
and  industry  employment,  at  least  in  New 
England,  was  down  nearly  10  percent 
over  the  same  period. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  act  in  aid  of  the  indus- 
try. It  would  make  it  clear  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  Congress  wants  such  action  at 
this  time.  It  is  essential  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation's  shoe  industry  that  this  con- 
gressional intent  be  made  known.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  senior  colleague's 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks I  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearings  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Thomas 
J.  McIntyre 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  hearings 
Into  the  problems  faced  by  our  small  domes- 
tic shoe  manufacturers. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  our  earlier  hear- 
ings In  Washington,  the  shoe  Industry  Is  ona 
of  this  country's  most  venerable  Industries. 
It  was  in  1629  that  Thomas  Beard  the  first 
shoemaker  in  America,  landed  in  Salem  with 
a  supply  of  upper  and  sole  leathers  and  a 
guarantee  of  10  pounds  a  year  for  his  efforts. 

The  shoe  Industry  has  been,  ever  since,  one 
of  our  most  Important  industries,  especially 
here  In  the  New  England  states.  It  Is  today 
the  largest  nondurable  Industry  employer  In 
New  England,  providing  Jobs  for  some  72,000 
people  engaged  in  shoe  production  and  for 
perhaps  20,000  more  In  dependent  Indus- 
tries— such  as  lasts,  heels,  dressings,  supplies, 
findings,  leather,  and  machinery. 

This  venerable  and  Important  industry  la 
now  In  trouble.  In  the  past  year  and  one-half 
some  31  New  England  shoe  plants,  employing 
several  thousands  of  workers,  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors.  Here  In  New 
Hampshire  a  large  niunber  of  plants  have 
shut  down  recently  and  almost  aa  maay 
others  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  foUowlng 
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suit.  Otber  sections  of  the  ooimtry  also  have 
been  bit. 

Most  of  the  plants  affected  have  been  small 
businesses,  vitally  Important  to  the  small 
communities  In  which  they  operated.  I  there- 
fore decided,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Subcommittee,  that  hearings 
should  be  called  to  investigate  In  depth  the 
causes  of  these  recent  closings. 

On  the  16th  and  17th  of  September,  my 
Subcommittee  held  such  hearings  In  Wash- 
ington. Appearing  as  witnesses  were  national 
representatives  of'shoe  Indiistry  management 
and  labor  and  of  other  concerned  groups.  In- 
cluding shoe  Importers.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  witnesses  at  these  hearings  dif- 
fered somewhat  In  their  testimony. 

My  Subcommittee  heard,  for  example,  that 
shoe  Imports  have  Increased  in  number  from 
only  8  million  pairs  annually  In  1955  to  the 
over  200  million  pairs  projected  for  1969. 

We  learned  also  that  the  type  of  shoes  Im- 
ported most  heavily  In  recent  years  has  been 
women's  shoes,  primarily  from  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Japan.  In  1968,  for  example,  over  73% 
of  the  shoes  Imported  into  the  United  States 
were  women's  shoes  and  Imports  in  this  cate- 
gory totalled  a  full  80%  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. It  was  not  surprising,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  told  also  that  the  domestic 
manufacturers  most  affected  In  recent  years 
have  been  manufacturers  mainly  of  women's 
shoes. 

But  while  these  and  other  facts  submitted 
to  us  Indicated  that  imports  are  responsible 
for  the  tadustry's  present  problems,  the  testi- 
mony of  some  witnesses  blamed  a  variety  of 
other  factors.  The  primary  purpose  of  our 
bearings  today  In  Manchester,  as  well  as  our 
hearings  in  Boston,  tomorrow,  is  to  clear  up 
certain  areas  of  controversy  left  unresolved 
by  the  Washington  hearings. 

During  the  next  two  days  we  will  be  hear- 
ing directly  from  some  of  the  people  most 
Intimately  affected  by  the  recent  plant  clos- 
ings. Otxr  witnesses  will  include  public  of- 
ficials from  the  states  and  communities  In 
which  these  plants  have  been  located,  as 
well  as  local  manufacturers  and  union  lead- 
ers. We  will  hear  from  them  first-hand  about 
the  closing  of  generations-old  businesses, 
about  the  loss  of  long-held  Jobs,  and  about 
the  Inevitable  repercussions  on  communities 
as  a  whole. 

With  these  hearings  concluded,  the  way 
should  at  last  be  clear  for  meaningful  Fed- 
eral action  in  aid  of  the  shoe  industry.  Free 
traders,  of  course,  will  abhor  such  action. 
They  are  opposed  to  protectionism  of  any 
kind.  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
this  morning  by  saying  Just  a  few  words 
about  the  Implications  of  the  shoe  industry's 
problems  for  our  national  trade  policy. 

In  principle,  I  agree  that  free  trade  Is  a 
fine  Idea.  What  it  requires,  however.  Is  co- 
operation between  countries  and  not  uni- 
lateral action  on  the  part  of  one  country 
alone.  At  present  the  tariffs  of  those  coun- 
tries whose  shoes  have  been  flooding  our 
markets  are  considerably  higher  than  the 
tariffs  here  at  home.  Yet  these  countries 
have  shown  no  willingness  either  to  lower 
their  tariffs  and  expose  their  own  Industries 
to  competition  or  to  ration  in  some  way  the 
flow  of  their  exports  to  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  made  clear  to 
oiir  trading  partners  that  this  situation  can- 
not continue. 

I  wonder  also  whether  completely  free  trade 
can  ever  be  Justified  In  labor-intensive  In- 
dustries such  as  the  shoe  Industry.  Rapidly 
rising  Imports  in  the  context  of  such  an  in- 
dustry mean  a  wholesale  loss  of  Jobs,  with 
widespread  suffering  for  those  abruptly  laid 
off  work.  The  prevention  of  such  suffering, 
It  seems  to  me,  is  a  legitimate  governmental 
objective. 

And  It  is  an  objective  which  I  think  can  be 
realized  without  abandoning  the  benefits  of 
freer  trade.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Orderly  Marketing  Legislation  which  Sen- 
ator Muskle  Introduced  earlier  this  year  and 


of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co-sponsor. 
That  legislation  would  not  choke  off  entirely 
the  flow  of  shoe  Imports  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary.  It  would  allow  such  Im- 
ports to  continue.  It  would  ensure,  however, 
that  the  growth  of  imports  would  be  limited 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  health 
of  the  domestic  economy.  It  would  protect 
American  workingmen  and  women  from  the 
disruptive  effects  they  have  been  experienc- 
ing in  recent  days. 

I  am  not  opposed,  then,  to  an  expansion 
of  International  trade.  I  merely  Insist  that 
freer  trade  must  be  the  product  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  that  It  must  proceed 
at  a  pace  consistent  with  the  realization 
of  other  social  objectives.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  too  much  to  ask.  I  Just  think  It  is  time  we 
realized  that  the  United  States  cannot  be 
the  world's  consumer  any  more  than  we  can 
go  on  being  the  world's  policeman. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
cosponsor,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings)  . 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, together  with  his  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  have  been  working  for 
some  12  or  13  years  on  this  problem.  I 
was  glad,  as  a  newcomer  to  Congress, 
to  join  in  those  efforts. 

Year  before  last  we  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  a  bill  commonly  known 
facetiously  as  the  Chinese  Gooseberry 
amendment,  because  we  had  to  attach  It, 
for  Introduction  purposes,  to  a  Rouse- 
passed  measure. 

The  President's  commitment  on  tex- 
tiles was  clear — he  stated  it  in  an  ex- 
change of  telegrams  used  during  the 
campaign — to  give  comprehensive  treat- 
ment to  the  textile  problem,  not  just  the 
long  term  cotton  arrangement  among 
34  countries,  but  rather  an  extension  of 
this  trade  agreement  to  manmade  fibers 
and  woolens  as  well. 

Since  January,  I  have  had  the  very 
positive  feeling  that  we  were  PR-ing, 
jawboning,  headlining,  and  politicing 
textiles,  but  we  were  not  acting.  I  know 
that  I  have  been  In  the  minority  school 
on  this  particular  point,  and  some  of  my 
distinguished  and  more  senior  colleagues 
have  counseled,  "Wait,  do  not  be  so  im- 
patient, Fritz.  Do  not  twist  the  tail  of 
the  tiger  while  your  friends  are  riding 
on  his  back.  Do  not  irritate  the  Presi- 
dent." 

I  am  glad  now  that  I  find  myself,  in 
the  presence  and  company  and  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  twisting  the  tail 
of  that  tiger  tonight.  And  I  hope  we  do 
Irritate  him.  I  hope  we  do  annoy  him 
into  action.  I  hope  he  proves  us  wrong. 
I  hope  he  takes  action  and  gets  some 
results.  Because  no  law  is  necessary. 

He  keeps  running  over  here,  asking 
us  to  threaten  on  the  legislative  end  on 
this  particular  problem.  "Sato  is  com- 
ing to  town,  so,  Mr.  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  you  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  run  around  and  get  up  a  peti- 
tion." I  joined  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  we  had  everybody 
signing  up.  Oh.  we  were  going  to  scare 
Sato. 

Other  Senators  made  categorical  state- 
ments that  the  textile  problem  should  be 
tied  to  the  resolution  on  Okinawa.  I  dif- 
fered with  them  on  that  score.  I  think 


that  is  an  all-encompassing  problem,  a 
matter  far  more  important  than  any 
trade  matter,  involving  the  matter  of 
world  peace  and  our  international  com- 
mitments and  national  defense.  So  I 
would  not  join  In  that  effort. 

But  more  recently,  to  keynote  another 
effort,  there  was  a  letter  sent  by  my  own 
congressional  delegation.  It  started  off; 

Deah  Mr.  PREsmENT:  We,  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  South  Carolina  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  are  pleased  by  the  efforts 
you  have  made  .  .  . 

I  disagreed  with  that.  I  think  the 
President  should  have  acted  through  the 
National  Security  provisions,  as  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Keimedy  did  which  brought 
about  this  so-called  heinous  protective 
measure,  which  34  nations  have  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  on  cottons,  the  long 
term  arrangement.  President  Kennedy 
did  it  without  an  additional  Act  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastori) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton).  President  Nixon  could 
have  acted  under  article  28  by  the  first 
of  October  this  year  on  GATT. 

The  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader,  the  ranking  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  has  acted  in 
this  particular  capacity  and  knows  of  the 
provisions  because  he  has  been  our  rep- 
resentative from  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
Geneva  on  these  problems. 

However,  President  Nixon  says  we  will 
get  these  results,  all  the  time  asking  us 
to  act  and  to  hold  off  on  acting,  all  at 
the  same  time.  We  keep  threatening  but 
it  has  no  effect.  The  Japanese  are  not 
children.  They  are  the  best  trade  negoti- 
ators that  I  know.  When  they  get  a  clear 
message  such  as  our  late  senior  colleague. 
Senator  Dirksen  of  Illinois  gave  in  the 
first  of  the  year  when  he  said  with  regard 
to  steel,  "I  am  going  to  get  a  bill." 

As  a  result,  Japan  took  action  and  we 
got  voluntary  steel  quotas  this  year. 

As  Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians,  "If 
the  sound  of  trumpet  is  unclear,  then 
who  shall  prepare  himself  for  the  bat- 
tle?" 

The  Japanese  received  the  clear  signal 
when  they  appointed  Gilbert,  who  was 
heading  import  organizations  for  the 
last  20  years  and  was  interested  in  port 
authorities  and  not  interested  in  jobs. 
They  got  a  clear  message,  and  what  was 
the  real  intent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  worked 
on  that. 

What  does  the  letter  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator put  into  the  Record? 

First  let  me  emphasize  the  legislation 
is  merely  permissive.  It  does  not  men- 
tion particular  articles.  It  fixes  the  au- 
thority for  foreign  trade  injury  clearly 
with  the  President  in  a  sense  this  amend- 
ment is  the  reverse  of  the  Senate  com- 
mitments resolution.  By  the  commit- 
ments resolution,  we  wanted  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  to  the  Executive  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  had  a  role  in  treaty  mak- 
ing powers  of  the  country. 

The  Senate,  through  the  Cotton 
amendment,  wants  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  Executive  has  the  author- 
ity to  handle  free  trade— that  we  prefer 
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not  to  legislate  as  in  the  past  on  milk 
and  meat  and  electronics  and  all  the 
other  things  that  constitute  what  is 
called  a  Christmas-tree  bill. 

We  cannot  write  into  the  bill  every- 
thing on  the  basis  of  need  that  should  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Executive. 

The  Executive  has  not  acted.  Instead, 
what  position  does  the  administration 
take? 

It  says  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee: 

This  Is  in  response  to  your  request  for  the 
views  of  this  Department  on  Amendment  No. 
342  re  "protection  of  American  Industry  and 
labor"  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  tax 
reform  bill  (H.R.  13270). 

The  proposed  amendment  would  authorize 
the  President  to  impose,  by  proclamation, 
quotas  or  other  restrictions  on  imports  of 
any  article  whenever  he  finds  that  these  Im- 
ports are  causing  market  disruption  or  Injviry 
to  American  industries,  firms,  or  workers 
and— 

This  is  conjunctive — 
and  that  the  foreign  country  j>roducing  the 
article  is  imposing  restrictions"  against  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  The  President 
would  be  authorized  to  terminate  these  re- 
strictions whenever  he  determines  that  the 
restrictions  Imposed  by  the  foreign  country 
no  longer  exist. 

First,  it  applies  only  to  covmtries  that 
have  restrictions  against  U.S.  imports. 
Therefore,  Presidential  action  against 
imports  would  reciprocate  for  similar  re- 
strictions against  us. 

It  is  the  reciprocal  free  trade  that  Cor- 
dell  Hull  spoke  of. 

This  provides  for  reciprocity. 

I  read  again  from  the  letter  from  the 
General  Coimsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce : 

On  behalf  of  the  administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Is  opposed  to  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  amendment. 

As  his  No.  1  objection  he  states: 

Section  301  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  provides  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
make  a  finding  before  the  President  may  give 
relief  to  Industries,  firms  or  workers.  Under 
Section  301  the  Tariff  Commission  must  con- 
duct a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  facts 
under  procedures  and  criteria  designed  to 
assure  acciu-ate  and  objective  findings.  In 
contrast,  amendment  No.  342  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  a  fair  fact  finding  investigation. 
Including  the  presentation  of  views  of  all 
interested  parties,  prior  to  action  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
provision  for  an  investigation  is  neces- 
sary. I  know  that  we  would  conduct  an 
investigation. 

Under  the  present  law,  when  President 
Kennedy  appointed  his  flve-member 
Cabinet  committee,  they  in  turn  ap- 
pointed a  five-member  sub-Cabinet  com- 
mittee. The  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Hickman  Price,  and  I  over  a  3- 
week  period  of  time  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment brought  in  witnesses,  exfunined 
them,  and  gave  the  findings  to  the  sub- 
Cabinet  committee  which  in  turn  gave 
them  to  the  Cabinet  committee  which  in 
turn  gave  them  to  the  President.  And  the 
President  acted  imder  the  present  law. 
The  present  law  allows  investigations  and 
hearings  by  the  Executive. 

However,  somehow  this  says  that  we  do 
not  have  any  provision  for  it. 


Would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  by  unanimous  consent, 
beginning  at  the  very  beginning  of  hla 
amendment,  where  it  says,  "Whenever 
the  President  finds  that"  change  it  to 
read,  "Whenever  the  President  finds, 
after  such  investigation  and  hearings  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate,  that."  That 
would  let  him  go  ahead  and  have  the 
hearings.  I  do  not  wish  to  beg  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  so  modify  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  object, 
I  think  we  ought  to  talk  about  this  a 
little  bit  to  find  out  what  it  is  about  and 
find  out  how  important  it  is. 

Only  those  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
have  been  heard.  Before  we  rush  into  this, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues — 
and  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  assure  them 
of  that — I  feel  constrained  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  prom- 
ised the  majority  leader  that  I  would  not 
hold  the  fioor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
limit  my  remarks.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
not  present  when  the  amendment  came 
up.  I  wanted  to  cover  the  duplicity  that 
is  evident  in  the  letter.  I  can  point  to 
where  it  states  in  the  beginning  that  we 
do  not  have  any  guidelines  and  in  the 
last  paragraph  they  say  the  necessary 
fiexibillty  is  assured.  They  talk  about 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  what  it 
would  do.  Our  amendment  woudd  do  the 
same  thing. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  last  para- 
graph they  say,  "We  believe  that  the 
question  of  relief  for  American  indus- 
tries, firms  and  workers  should  be  treated 
separately  from  retaliation  against  un- 
fair import  restrictions." 

But  here  is  their  bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mills  the  day  after  the  message 
was  sent  on  November  18.  In  this  bill  they 
do  not  treat  it  separately,  but  conjunc- 
tively. 

The  sulminlstration  has  gone  in  both 
directions  at  the  same  time.  It  is  time 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  dispassionately  and 
impartially  make  it  absolutely  crystal 
clear  what  we  expect  of  the  Executive  so 
that  there  will  not  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing downtown  about  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  American  jobs. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  While  I  had  no  particular 
objection  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  let  the 
amendment  stand  or  fall  as  it  is.  I  am 
getting  a  little  sick  of  investigations.  I 
am  getting  a  little  sick  of  the  findings 
of  this  and  that  commission. 

The  amendment,  if  it  is  adopted,  is  not 
imfriendly  to  the  President.  It  would 
help  the  President. 

The  amendment  provides  a  fair  shake 
for  the  United  States.  After  all  this  busi- 
ness of  free  trade  should  be  a  two-way 
street.  This  is  something  he  can  pull  out 


of  his  pocket,  if  it  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  This  is  something  he  can 
show  the  Premier  of  Jt^Hui.  It  is  some- 
thing he  can  use  in  his  negotiations.  It 
is  not  just  a  roundrobin  letter.  It  is  an  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate,  and  carries  with  it  a 
broad  hint,  the  implication  that  the  time 
is  coming  that  we  are  prepared  to  repre- 
sent our  constituents,  and  to  protect  the 
jobs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  yielding. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  would  add  me 
as  a  cosoponsor  of  his  amendment. 
Mr.  COTTON.  It  will  be  a  pleasure. 
Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  talking  largely  about  people 
in  the  manufacturing  business,  but  they 
do  not  get  their  leather  unless  they  have 
cattle,  and  they  do  not  get  their  wool  un- 
less they  have  sheep,  and  they  do  not  get 
mEiny  other  things  unless  we  who  grow 
these  things  and  produce  them  are  able 
to  continue  doing  it. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  for  9  years^ 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate — and  in 
one  meeting  after  another,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  said,  have 
talked  with  Uie  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  about  wool  problems,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  about  shoe  problems, 
with  our  own  people  about  problems  on 
meat  products. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not  the 
word  "commodity"  is  supposed  to  cover 
anything  this  country  is  producing  which 
has  a  substantial  impact  on  our  economy. 
Mr.  COTTON.  It  certainly  does.  It  is 
not  confined  in  any  sense  to  manufac- 
tured articles.  It  is  what  we  produce  on 
the  farm  or  anywhere  else  that  we  have 
to  sell  and  want  to  export,  and  we  want 
to  have  the  same  privilege  in  exporting 
that  other  countries  have  with  their  ex- 
ports tons. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
that  explanation  and  the  colloquy,  which 
I  think  will  clear  up  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make. 

I  remember  campaigning  in  1962  out- 
side the  steel  mills.  No  smoke  was  coming 
out  of  the  steel  mills,  and  there  were  no 
jobs.  The  company  was  sdmost  totally 
shut  down — steel  wire,  barbed  wire,  and 
the  rest  of  it.  I  think  that  now  It  is  one 
of  the  two  nail  companies  left  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  anybody  else 
makes  nails  except  one  other  c<»npany. 

We  have  problems  with  all  kinds  of 
things  of  this  nature,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  for  pressing  his  point,  and  I 
hope  he  will  stick  with  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wiD 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  He  speaks  with  vigor 
and  validity.  It  is  a  privilege  to  support 
him.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate tonight  to  affirm  and  reaffirm  in  my 
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o»Ti  language  the  many  points  he  has 
succinctly  made. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  dis- 
tlnguised  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  and  I  be  permitted  to  be  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have, 
with  my  able  colleague.  Senator  Byrd, 
introduced  S.  3022,  legislation  to  regulate 
the  rate  of  foreign  imports  of  fiat  glass, 
glassware,  steel,  footwear,  manmade  fib- 
ers, and  electronic  products.  The  indus- 
tries named  in  our  bill,  I  emphasize,  em- 
ploy approximately  30,000  West  Virgin- 
ians. This  represents  nearly  one  out  of 
every  four  manufacturing  jobs  in  our 
State.  Trade  statistics  prove  that  these 
Import-sensitive  industries  not  only  are 
generally  losing  normal  employment  ex- 
pansion, but  are  experiencing  employ- 
ment layoffs  and  loss  of  Jobs  as  a  result 
of  imports. 

West  Virginia  vitally  needs  the  indus- 
trial expansion  and  new  jobs  which  have 
been  precluded  by  the  rising  tide  of  im- 
ports. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  jobs  by  Ill- 
advised  neglect  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
enmient  to  Insist  on  reasonable  groimd 
rules  to  curb  damaging  imports.  There  is 
a  pressing  need  for  an  equitable  solution 
to  this  problem. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Byrd 
and  me  would  establish  mandatory  im- 
port quotas  based  on  the  average  imports 
of  the  products  during  the  period  1966 
to  1968  and  would  contain  aimual  ad- 
justments to  increase  quotas  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  in  domestic  utiliza- 
tion. The  statutory  quotas  would  not 
apply  to  coimtries  electing  to  negotiate 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
mutually  acceptable  trade  agreements. 

The  less  restrictive  approach  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ion) — which  I  shall  support — differs 
from  a  mandatory  system  of  import 
quotas.  However,  it  does  provide  the  Pres- 
ident with  strong  negotiating  power  and 
effective  authority  to  insure  the  security 
of  American  industry  and  labor.  More 
Importantly,  this  amendment  will  serve 
notice  on  oiu-  trading  partners  that  we 
owe  as  much  to  our  own  people  as  we 
do  theirs,  and  that  we  are  not  going  to 
sacrifice  our  markets  and  our  workers  to 
foreign  goods  and  foreign  jobs. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

I  believe  there  is  at  long  last  a  grow- 
ing awareness  in  Congress  that  we  have 
traded  off  in  recent  years  what  little  pro- 
tection in  the  way  of  tariffs  that  we  had 
left.  We  have  done  this  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  free  trade  with  other  nations 
but  it  has  not  quite  worked  that  way. 

In  opposing  import  quota  bills,  our  free 
trade  advocates  have  said  because  of  the 
agreements  we  made  under  the  auspices 
of  GATT,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  any  nonnegotiated 
duty  increase  would  be  contradictory  to 
the  present  U.S.  liberal  trade  policy. 


GATT  is  not  a  permanent  world  trade 
organization,  but  rather  an  ad  hoc  or 
advisory  body.  The  so-called  Kennedy 
round  in  negotiations  produced  few  con- 
cessions for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
Rather,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
agricultural  protectionism  in  other  coun- 
tries while  protective  tariffs  and  trade 
controls  have  been  used  less  and  less  by 
the  United  States.  We  have  been  assured 
by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  that  in- 
creasing exports  coming  from  freer  trade 
would  compensate  for  any  injury  in- 
flicted by  competitive  imports.  But  even 
this  argximent  has  been  pimctured  by  a 
continually  worsening  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  imports  have  increased  at  far 
higher  rates  than  exports.  Even  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  has  failed 
to  open  markets  for  huge  U.S.  wheat 
crops  as  other  nations  with  siUT>luses 
made  special  deals  to  get  what  they  could 
for  theirs.  So  I  believe  it  is  high  time  to 
take  some  effective  action  against  the 
free  traders  who  have  sold  the  American 
farmer  down  the  river  and  protect  do- 
mestic agriculture  and  industry  from  its 
own  Government. 

Reciprocal  trade  is — or  would  be — a 
great  thing  but  reciprocity  means  two- 
way  considerations  and  unless  we  want 
to  lower  our  living  standards  and  wage 
scales  down  to  the  levels  of  those  pro- 
ducing most  of  these  imports,  we  had 
better  act  and  act  now. 

It  seems  entirely  inconsistent  to  me 
that  we  should  have  minimum  wage  laws 
on  one  hand  and  imports  produced  by 
cheap  foreign  labor  displacing  our  more 
highly  paid  workers  on  the  other. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  spend  Federal 
fimds  for  imemplojmient  when  such 
unemployment  In  many  cases  could  be 
prevented  by  a  more  realistic  approach 
to  the  whole  import  problem. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  for  the  amend- 
ment he  has  offered. 

I  know  something  of  the  problems  that 
American  industries  and  employers  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  imports  from  coun- 
tries that  have  vastly  lower  wages  for 
their  employees  than  our  coimtry  has. 

I  saw  a  report  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal last  week.  Bibb  Manufacturing  Co.. 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  textile  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States,  has  eight 
or  more  mills  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
They  have  thousands  of  employees  there. 
They  had  sales  of  well  in  excess  of  $100 
million  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  their 
loss  was  in  excess  of  $2  million.  That  has 
been  caused  by  imports  of  foreign  textiles 
from  countries  where  the  wage  level  Is 
vastly  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
knows,  he  and  I  and  other  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  have  been  calling  on  various 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  various 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  various  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  for  years,  to  try  to 
get  something  accomplished  in  this  field, 
without  result. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to,  and  I  hope  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  recog- 


nize that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  country 
speaking.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  affirmative  and  positive  action. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  feels  a 
little  lonely  to  take  the  floor  at  this  hour 
and  under  these  conditions,  especially 
when  one  has  the  affection  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  that  I  have,  and 
with  much  reason.  I  have  been  through 
many  legislative  struggles,  in  which  he 
has  been  a  prince.  The  manager  of  the 
tax  bill  on  the  floor,  for  the  majority, 
says  nice  things  about  the  amendment 
and  would  take  it  if  we  let  him — 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand. 

And  when  the  other  Senators  who  have 
been  handling  the  bill  and  vigorously 
arguing  about  amendments  that  are  one 
one-hundredth  as  important  sis  this  one 
was  before  the  Senate,  they  sort  of 
smiled  and  said,  "Well,  fellows  have 
plants  that  closed  in  their  districts,  and 
we  have  to  give  them  a  chance  to  blow  off 
some  steam" — everybody  knowing  in  his 
heart  that  this  will  probably  never  get 
anywhere,  even  if  it  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate — and  it  is  very  likely  to,  on  the 
roUcall  vote. 

This  is  a  strange  anomaly  about  our 
country.  We  all  know  that  some  "Big 
Daddy"  somewhere  will  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation;  and.  by  the  skin  of 
teeth.  I  suppose  that  "Big  Daddy"  has  al- 
ways appeared.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
do  it — not  on  this  one. 

I  have  no  pretensions  to  heroism  in 
this  matter,  but  I  am  sustained  by  one 
thing,  and  it  Is  u  little  sentimental.  There 
was  a  Senator  in  this  body  who  occupied 
precisely  the  role  that  I  do.  His  name  was 
Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  one  of  the 
proudest  names  this  Nation  has  ever 
know.  He  is  still  with  us,  thank  the  Lord. 
I  take  great  courage  and  great  inspira- 
tion from  the  fact  that  I  saw  him  on  this 
floor  not  once  or  twice  or  three  times,  as 
perhaps  I  would,  but  time  and  time  again, 
with  the  greatest  vlrtuousity,  with  deep 
knowledge  and  Insight,  with  great 
patience  and  xmderstanding.  addi-ess 
himself  to  precisely  the  very  hardy  peren- 
nial we  are  discussing  today.  That  is  the 
essential  tariff  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  essence  of  this  amendment  Is 
really  this:  Shall  we  tack  onto  a  tax 
reform  bill,  already  staggering  under  a 
load  of  many  improvidences,  a  superim- 
providence,  which  is  not  only,  an  improv- 
idence but  also  is  not  relevant  to  the 
bill  at  all?  Shall  we.  In  a  few  hours  of 
debate  in  the  night,  deal  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States  which 
has  had  weeks  and  weeks  and  years  and 
months  of  consideration,  and  about 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  just,  in  a  very  considered  way,  sent  us 
a  trade  message — to  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  referred— of  No- 
vember 18?  And  shall  we  in  this  way 
short-circuit  Congress?  That  is  exacUy 
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what  it  would  mean.  We  can  give  the 
President  the  authority,  but  that  is  all 
the  authority  we  have.  This  is  a  very 
sweeping  amendment.  An  amendment 
could  be  offered,  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
could  be  obtained,  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution and  eliminate  the  first  10 
amendments,  and  the  Senate  can  do  that 
not  only  at  7 :  10,  but  if  the  Senate  is  In 
session,  it  could  do  it  at  11  p.m.  or  at  12 
midnight;  and  it  might  be  passed  if 
Senators  are  tired  enough  or  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing. 

That  Is  the  way  a  democracy  can 
hang—by  the  skin  of  its  teeth.  Fortu- 
nately, that  does  not  happen.  Whether  I 
win  or  lose,  we  will  know  what  it  is  about 
and  what  it  does  and  how  it  affects  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  asked  to  deprive  Congress  of 
all  tariff  writing  and  tariff  changing  au- 
thority and  turn  it  over  to  the  President. 
That  is  the  whole  essence  of  the  amend- 
ment; and  not  only  that  but  on  defini- 
tions which  radically — and  I  tlse  that 
word  advisedly  and  I  shall  explain  it 
further  later — differ  from  the  definitions 
we  have  in  a  most  considered  way  passed 
in  Congress.  We  are  asked  to  do  it — and^ 
I  do  not  complain  about  it;  that  is  ovu: 
business  and  we  all  do  what  we  feel  has 
to  be  done — on  the  very  threshold  of 
what  may  be  the  breakup  of  world  trade 
through  a  tremendous  trade  war  which 
is  very  incipient  in  this  situation.  The 
President  or  anyone  else  who  is  deeply 
Immersed  in  the  field  will  tell  you  that 
the  entire  world  trade  situation  right 
now  is  in  great  jeopardy. 

I  am  the  last  one  to  try  to  please  the 
Japanese  or  the  European  Common 
Market.  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  other  day  about  the  fact  that 
they  themselves  are  guilty  of  the  gravest 
kind  of  protectionism  and  barriers  to 
trade;  that  they  were  mindless  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  world,  in  a  trading  sense. 
I  made  recommendations  as  to  what  we 
could  do  about  it,  and  the  President  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  matter. 

But  to  throw  this  kind  of  measure,  as 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
into  the  balance  will  do  only  one  thing. 
I  must  tell  you  that  honestly  and  sincere- 
ly as  a  Senate  man.  It  will  discredit  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  going  to  change  the  situ- 
ation or  anything  that  happens  but  It  will 
discredit  the  Senate  because  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  improvidently  and  precipitate- 
ly, without  regard  to  an  understanding 
of  what  is  at  stake,  what  the  law  is  on 
the  books  already,  and  how  to  change  it. 
what  should  be  done  in  a  most  deliberate 
and  considered  way. 

Maybe  we  will  come  to  these  considera- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  new  trade  act 
that  must  be  written,  because  the  old  one 
has  expired.  Maybe  the  world  will  make 
the  United  States  go  protectionist.  The 
world  may  be  so  obtuse  and  buUheaded 
that  it  will  make  us  go  protectionist.  It 
would  be  a  tremendous  source  of  grief  to 
me,  but  it  is  possible,  and  the  very  instru- 
ments we  thought  would  free  and  liberal- 
ize trade  may  be  turned  against  freedom 
of  trade ;  but  we  are  not  going  to  Invoke 
that  thoughtlessly,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  do  It,  we  are  going  to  do  it  with  dig- 
nity, deliberation,  and  the  workmanship 
that  is  worthy  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
little  surprised.  I  want  to  make  sure  I 
understand  the  Senator.  In  the  first 
place,  I  admire  the  Senator.  He  is  a  great 
lawyer,  and  he  was  the  distinguished 
attorney  general  of  one  of  the  great 
States  of  the  Union.  But  his  statement 
that  in  this  amendment  the  Senate  is 
abdicating  and  siurendering  its  jurisdic- 
tion, or  that  it  prevents  Congress 
from  enacting  some  kind  of  legislation 
with  regard  to  foreign  trade,  is  surpris- 
ing to  me.  This  would  not  preclude  it;  it 
simply  invites  the  President  to  do  some- 
thing he  desires.  I  have  confidence  in 
the  President.  The  indication  is  to  the 
contrary,  with  regard  to  disturbing  our 
trade  relations  or  antagonizing  the 
world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  why  I  say  what 
I  do.  I  hope  the  Senator  is  not  inviting 
the  Senate  to  march  up  the  hill  and  pass 
it,  knowing  in  advance  he  is  going  to 
repeal  it,  or  knowing  in  advance  the 
President  will  not  use  it.  Why  are  we 
going  through  these  charades  if  it  is  a 
document  emblazened  before  all  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
pursue  a  protectionist  course? 

I  am  a  lawyer.  I  think  I  am  a  pretty 
good  lawyer.  There  are  other  good 
lawyers  In  this  Chamber.  I  ask  my  lawyer 
friends  to  look  at  this  amendment.  What 
does  the  word  "disrupt"  mean?  The 
amendment  uses  the  phrase  "disrupt  the 
domestic  market."  What  does  that 
mean?  We  have  had  many  volumes  writ- 
ten about  what  is  serious  injury  to  do- 
mestic enterprise.  This  is  a  new  word, 
the  word,  "disrupt."  I  beg  any  lawyer  in 
the  Chamber  to  define  it. 

The  amendment  states,  "disrupt  the 
domestic  market  or  is  causing  injury  to 
industries,  firms,  or  workers  in  the 
United  States."  Does  it  mean  any  Injiur 
by  place  or  places,  or  products,  or  lines 
of  commodities? 

Then,  we  go  to  the  next  page  and  we 
see  the  language: 

The  foreign  country  producing  such  com- 
modity is  imposing  restrictions — 

What  kind  of  restrictions?  Are  they 
sanitary  laws?  I  ask  the  Senate  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "restrictions." 
What  are  its  perimeters,  up  and  down? 
Does  anybody  know? 

Then,  the  amendment  states  "by 
means  of  quotas,  import  licenses,  tariffs, 
taxes,  or  otherwise." 

I  wish  to  ask  Senatoi-s  who  are  law- 
yers if  they  are  going  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure. It  states: 

The  foreign  country  producing  such  com- 
modity is  Imposing  restrictions  (by  means 
of  quotas,  import  licenses,  tariffs,  taxes,  or 
otherwise) . 

Now,  going  on  from  there  one 
Senator  said  awhile  ago  they  are  go- 
ing to  nm  workers  out  of  their  jobs.  As 
I  imderstand  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  fortunately  for  us  it  is 
about  on  balance.  We  have  $30  billion  in 
exports  and  about  $30  billion  in  imports. 
What  about  those  fellows  who  deal  in 
exports?  Are  they  bums?  Are  they  not 
entitled  to  be  considered?  What  about 


all  the  consumers  in  this  country  who 
are  buying  these  shoes?  If  they  are 
cheaper  and  better,  that  Is  their  right. 
Is  this  a  one-way  street? 

We  are  no  longer  the  paramoimt  eco- 
nomic power  on  earth.  The  European 
Common  Market  does  a  much  b^ger 
Import  and  export  business  than  we  and 
they  are  only  six  countries.  The  most  vi- 
able coimtry  In  the  world  is  the  United 
States,  but  that  is  my  judgment.  Many 
people  disagree  with  me.  They  think 
Japan  and  Germany  are  at  least  if  not 
better  able  economically  to  stand  the 
strain  of  modem  competition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  the  Senator  name 
one  country  in  the  European  Common 
Market  that  does  not  have  restrictions? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  I  am  sorry.  It  proves 
the  other  point  because  the  Senator's 
definition  includes  every  country  in  the 
world.  The  Senator's  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  just  said  so. 

As  I  said  when  I  began  my  remarks — 
and  I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  in  the  Chamber  at  that 
time — every  country  in  the  world  can 
be  excluded  from  the  American  market 
by  the  power  of  the  President.  This  turns 
over  the  total  authority  over  tariffs  of 
the  United  States  to  the  President.  That, 
is  all  the  Senate  would  be  doing  by  pass- 
ing this  measuie.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  would  be  well  advised  to  do  it  and 
I  doubt  very  much  that  the  Senate  -"ants 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Have  we  not  done  that 
with  the  "Trade  Expansion  Act? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  turned  it  over  to 
the  administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  agree^e  limited 
the  right  to  raise  taxes  up  50  percent 
and  that  is  circumscribed  by  conditions 
under  which  hearings  must  be  held  and 
findings  of  fact  must  be  made  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

This  measure  has  no  such  provision. 
The  Tariff  Commission  Act — which  I 
would  like  to  read  because  I  think  it  is 
important — gives  the  President  the  very 
broad  authority,  but  it  is  authority  which 
has  been  defined  and  considered  to  the 
extent  that  Congress  felt  in  all  good 
conscience  and  judgment  it  should  be 
limited. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate 
the  provision  of  the  law  on  this  particu- 
lar subject.  First,  we  look  at  the  au- 
thority of  section  301  which  provides 
imder  B: 

On  request,  the  President,  upon  resolution 
of  either  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon 
its  own  motion,  or  upon  filing  a  petition 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion shall  promptly  make  an  Investigation 
to  determine  whether  as  a  result  in  major 
part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreement  an  article  is  being  imported  Into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quantity 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  to  cause  serious 
Injury — 
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I  beg  the  Senate  to  note  those  words 
"serious  injury" — 

to  the  domestic  Industry  producing  an  ar- 
ticle which  U  like  or  directly  competlUve 
with  the  Imported  article. 

Now  then,  there  is  the  very  compre- 
hensive procedure  by  which  the  commis- 
sion is  required  to  inquire  into  this  mat- 
ter and  to  make  a  finding  of  fact,  if  one 
can  be  made  appropriately,  and  then  the 
power  of  the  President  becomes  the  fol- 
lowing—I  beg  the  Senate  to  note  that 
this  is  not  mandatory,  either.  This  is  also 
permissive  authority. 

The  power  of  the  President — I  now 
read  from  section  351 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  intend  to  allow  his  col- 
leagues to  vote  on  this  measure  tonight? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  putting  me  in  an 
awkward  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  have  to  think 
of  others  besides. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  be  as  frank  with 
the  Senator,  if  he  will  allow  me.  I  do 
not  believe  that  an  amendment  which 
has  the  implications  of  this  amendment 
should  be  voted  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  I  have  only  so  much  breath  and 
so  much  strength.  I  may  not  last  the 
course. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  finish  first? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  the  Senator  has  answered  my  ques- 
tion indirectly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  yielded,  and  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to 
finish.  I  do  not  want  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  Senators  voting  on  this.  I  am 
not  filibustering.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  amendment  should  be  discussed 
further,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
pretty  good  attendance  on  the  vote.  My 
htmible  suggestion  to  the  majority  leader, 
who  has  tremendous  problems,  certainly, 
as  I  have  said,  perhaps  I  shall  not  last 
the  course,  but  I  would  be  willing  to 
stay.  There  are  many  other  Senators 
concerned.  I  would  be  willing  to  agree 
to  some  reasonable  time  limitation  and 
have  the  vote  first  thing  In  the  morn- 
ing. But  I  say,  with  all  hiunllity,  because 
I  am  not  trying  to  dictate  to  tmyone,  that 
I  will  stay  or  do  whatever  the  Senator 
wishes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  had  my  way, 
we  would  stay  all  night  and  bring  this 
amendment  to  a  vote  because  I  think  it 
is  most  imusual;  but  in  view  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  in  deference  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  Senator  who  has  the  floor,  I 
would,  with  his  agreement,  propose  a 
vote  at  a  time  certain  tomorrow,  on 
whatever  conditions  the  Senator  may 
wish  to  advance,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  keep  oxu-  colleagues  here. 
Many  of  them  are  very  tired  because 
they  have  put  in  a  long,  hard  day,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
I  would  withhold  my  personal  feelings 
and  agree  to  something  for  tomor- 
row  

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  would  suggest  this:  I  think  the 
Senator  knows  that  he  is  a  little  bit  an- 
noyed with  me  now,  but  he  knows  that 


I  have  the  highest  regard  and  the  deep- 
est aflfection  for  him.  I  would  like  to 
have  1  hour  tomorrow  in  which  to 
discuss  and  give  others  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  it,  if  they  are  so  moved. 

Perhaps  an  hour  on  each  side  and 
then  we  can  vote.  I  shall  be  here  at  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  ready  to  go 
forward. 

XJTNANIMOTJS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  beginning  at  9:30  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning — there  will  be  other 
business  at  9  o'clock — there  be  2  hours 
set  aside  for  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing proposal  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  on  Wednesday,  December 
10,  1969,  commencing  at  9:30  a.m.,  further 
debate  on  the  Cotton  amendment  (No.  342) 
to  H.B.  13270,  the  tax  reform  bill,  shall  b* 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now. 
on  the  bsisis  of  the  progress  we  have  not 
been  making,  and  that  we  will  very  like- 
ly not  be  able  to  flnsh  the  bill  tomorrow, 
with  at  least  eight  more  amendments 
In  the  ofiBng,  and  perhaps  more,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senate  that  it  had  better 
be  prepared  to  stay  In  session  through 
December  24,  and  if  the  President  desh-es 
to  call  us  back  on  December  26,  I  shall 
join  him  wholeheartedly  in  that  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasize  that 
we  have  an  awful  lot  of  legislation;  that 
there  is  going  to  be  debate  at  some  length 
on  the  defense  appropriation  bill;  that 
there  is  going  to  be  debate  at  some  length 
on  the  Labor  and  HEW  bill ;  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  debate  at  some  length  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill;  that  we  have  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
biU,  and  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  and  a  newspaper  bill,  and  other  bills, 
all  of  which  will  have  to  be  considered 
some  time  this  year,  or  the  next;  and 
that  this  will  not  be  done  unless  the  Sen- 
ate cooperates  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness which  will  come  before  it. 

I  believe  that  I  would  be  less  than  fair 
if  I  did  not  lay  out  the  facts  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize, I  appreciate,  and  I  sympathize  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  in  his  frus- 
tration and  weariness  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  on  my  part.  I 
am  fresh. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator is,  but  I  believe  that  he  is  also  a 
little  bit  disgusted  with  what  has  been 
going  on.  I  should  like  to  suggest  at  this 
time  that  we  work  out  some  kind  of 
agreement  to  limit  the  time  on  all  pend- 
ing amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  do 
that,  but  I  feel  constrained  not  to  do  so 


because  there  are  Senators  who  have  to 
be  considered  who  are  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  moment  and  I  feel,  in  all  fair- 
ness, that  we  will  not  do  that  at  this 
time.  Maybe  tomorrow  it  might  be 
possible. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  feel  very  much  em- 
barrassed. I  did  not  know  that  I  would 
touch  off  such  a  filibuster  with  this  per- 
fectly plain  and  simple  amendment.  I 
am  not  going  to  withdraw  it.  I  am  going 
to  have  a  vote  on  it,  but  if  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wants  45  minutes  or  1 
hour  right  now,  he  can  have  it.  All  1 
would  take  would  be  1  minute.  He  can 
have  the  debate  all  by  himself  and  he 
can  plaster  this  simple  amendment  with 
all  kinds  of  obfuscation  and  legal  terms 
he  wants  to.  We  can  have  a  time  to  vote 
on  it  and  not  hold  up  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  bring  up  this 
amendment.  I  did  not  bring  it  up  at  6 
o'clock  at  night.  When  it  was  brought 
up,  I  had  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  brought  it  up  at  the 
first  opportimity  I  had.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  3  days  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  finding  any 
fault  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Considering  the  size  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  that  I  am  imdertaking  to  meet 
the  arrangements  made.  I  think  it  ts 
reasonable  rather  than  imreasonable.  I 
will  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
what  is  reasonable  and  fair  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  ask  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  to 
lay  their  amendment  No.  407  before  the 
Senate  tonight,  on  a  time  limitation,  but 
I  am  precluded  from  so  doing.  There  will 
be  no  further  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  would  the  Senator 
from  Montana  consider  giving  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  tomorrow  morning, 
1  hour,  and  giving  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  al- 
ready has  1  hour,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
use  all  his  time,  he  can  simply  yield  it 
back. 

When  I  said  tiiat  there  would  be  no 
more  votes  tonight,  I  meant  no  more 
rollcall  votes.  If  there  are  any  amend- 
ments to  be  disposed  of  by  a  voice  vote 
tonight,  I  feel  that  we  can  do  so.  but 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
tonight. 

AUTHOBIZATION    FOR   SMALL   BT7SINi;SS   SUBCOM- 

MrrTEK    or    the    banking    and    currenct 

COMMrrTEE      TC       meet      TOMORROW      AT      10 

o'clock  a.m. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  authorized 
to  conduct  hearings,  beginning  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoxis  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  laid  aside  temporari- 
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ly  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  another 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  254 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  No.  254.  and  ask  that 

it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tc  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec. — ^WrrHHOLDiNG  of  Income  Tax  tN».THX 
Case  OP  Students. 
"(a)     WrrHHOLDXMG    Based    on    Expected 
Wages  for  Taxable  Year. — Section  3402  (re- 
lating to  collection  of  income  tax  at  soivce) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 
"  '(n)  Speclil  Rule  for  Students. — 
"'(1)  WrrHHOLDiNG  based  on  expected  to- 
tal ANNUAL  WAGES. — In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee wfao— 

"'(A)  files  with  his  employer  a  certificate 
that  be  will  qualify  as  a  student  (as  defined 
In  section  151(e)(4))  for  his  taxable  year, 
and 

"  '(B)  sets  forth  in  such  certificate  the  to- 
tal amount  of  wages  which  he  expects  to  re- 
ceive from  all  employers  during  his  taxable 
year, 

the  amount  of  tax  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  this  section  upon  the 
wages  paid  by  such  employer  to  such  em- 
ployee for  each  payroll  period  during  such 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  amount  which 
would  be  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held if  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  such 
employer  for  such  payroll  period  were  the 
payroll-period  equivalent  to  the  total  amount 
of  exjiected  wages  set  forth  in  such  certifi- 
cate. V 

"  '(2)  Certificate. — A  certificate  med  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
contain  such  information,  and  shall  be  filed 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulation.' 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  month  which  begins  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thU  Act." 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  debate 
on  the  amendment  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  the  manager  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
know  the  number  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  254. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  relatively  simple.  It  does  not  af- 
fect the  tax  income  or  outgo.  It  is  simply 
an  amendment  to  provide  that  students 
who  work  in  the  summer  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  file  a  certificate  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  expect  to  earn 


during  th  .t  simimer  period,  and  that  the 
witliholding  that  is  then  applied  to  their 
wages  be  prorated  as  though  the  sum- 
mer's earnings  were  the  aimual  income. 
Therefore,  the  students  would  not  have 
withheld  the  larger  amount,  which  they 
need  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  ordinar- 
ily to  go  into  college,  pay  their  room 
dues,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

At  the  present  time,  the  withholding 
is  made  at  whatever  the  salary  rate  is, 
as  though  it  were  going  to  continue  the 
whole  year. 

The  explanation  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  stated  that  section  803 
(f)  took  care  of  this  matter,  but  that 
is  not  so.  It  simply  applies  to  a  person 
who  expects  to  have  no  income  and  who 
had  no  income  the  year  before.  He  is 
forgiven  the  withholding. 

This  amendment  appUes  to  the  special 
situation  of  students  who  work  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  in  the  summer, 
say  3  months. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  about  the 
amendment.  I  have  also  mentioned  it  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  acceptable,  and 
certainly  would  accomplish  a  useful  pur- 
pose for  students  who  work  in  the  sum- 
mertime and  then  go  back  to  school. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  27,  1969,  I 
introduced  for  myself  and  25  other  Sena- 
tors an  amendment  to  H.R.  13270  which 
would  correct  the  unfairness  of  the  tax 
withholding  provisions  toward  students. 

In  the  Finance  Committee's  summary 
of  printed  amendments,  it  is  stated  that 
the  substance  of  my  amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  the  committee — see  section 
803(f).  Unfortunately,  however,  I  must 
disagree  with  the  committee  as  to  what 
the  substance  of  my  amendment  is. 

My  amendment  would  permit  students 
to  have  their  withholding  rates  set  on 
the  basis  of  their  total  expected  income 
rather  than  the  present  formula  which 
assumes  that  they  will  be  employed  full 
time  the  year-round. 

To  qualify  under  this  amendment,  a 
student  would  have  to  file  a  certificate 
with  his  employer  certifying  that  he  is 
a  student.  The  certificate  would  also 
contain  a  statement  of  the  student's  ex- 
pected total  wages  for  the  taxable  year. 
The  Secreary  of  the  Treasury  would  have 
the  authority  to  prescribe  regulations 
concerning  this  certificate. 

Section  803(f)  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  only  partially  accomplishes 
the  objective  of  my  amendment.  Under 
this  section  an  individual  will  not  have 
any  tax  withheld  if  he  can  certify  that 
he,  first,  incurred  no  tax  liability  dming 
the  preceding  taxable  year,  and  second, 
anticipates  no  tax  liability  for  the  cur- 
rent taxable  year. 

While  this  provision  is  a  worthy  Im- 
provement, many  students  will  still  not 
be  helped  by  it.  Most  students  who 
worked  this  last  summer,  earned  over 
$900,  and  therefore  incurred  at  least 
some  tax  liability. 

From  now  on,  of  course,  under  the  low 
income  allowance  provision,  $1,700  will 
have  to  be  earned  before  any  tax  liability 
is  incurred.  But  some  students  who  only 
In  the  summer  make  more  than  $1,700 
and  those  that  continue  to  work  part 
time  during  the  school  year  almost  cer- 
tainly do. 


Higher  education  is  very  expensive  and 
many  students  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the 
tuition  and  other  fees.  These  students 
expect  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  But  as  with  the  draft,  they  have 
a  legitimate  complaint  when  the  inflex- 
ible withholding  system  takes  more  from 
them  than  they  will  eventually  owe  in 
taxes. 

This  is  a  simple  reform.  It  does  not 
ask  much.  It  does  not  give  students  any 
special  tax  break.  It  simply  teUs  the 
Treasury  to  withhold  only  as  much  as 
the  student  will  eventually  owe  in  taxes 
and  no  more.  The  money  will  have  to  be 
returned  to  the  student  anyway. 

Why  should  students  simply  because 
they  are  employed  full  time  only  in  the 
summer  be  forced,  in  effect,  to  "lend" 
their  money  to  the  Government  interest 
free?  It  is  not  fair.  And  it  can  be  easily 
corrected  by  adopting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  at  the  amendment.  Its  purpose 
is  very  meritorious.  If  it  can  be  worked 
out  in  conference,  we  would  like  to  pro- 
vide a  more  expeditious  manner  of  taking 
care  of  tills  situation.  I  applaud  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  effort.  If  it  can  be  worked 
out  technically,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
purpose  the  Senator  seeks  to  reach  with 
his  amendment  carried  out. 

I  think  the  amendment  was  also  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  I  believe  he  would  agree  to 
taking  this  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The-PRESIDnSTG  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utfih. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    no.    383 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
amendment  No.  383,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  383)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  136,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  sub- 
stantially all  the  use  of  a  property  shall  be 
considered  to  be  substantially  related  to  the 
exercise  or  performance  by  an  organization  of 
Its  charitable,  educational,  or  other  purpose 
or  function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  section  501  if  such  property 
Is  real  property  subject  to  a  lease  entered  into 
primarily  for  purposes  which  are  substan- 
tially related  (aside  from  the  need  of  such 
organization  for  Income  or  funds  or  the  use 
it  makes  of  the  rents  derived)  to  the  exer- 
cise or  performance  by  cuch  organization  of 
Ite  charitable,  educational,  or  other  purpose 
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or  function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  section  601." 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  technical  amendment  which  is 
designed  to  clarify  an  ambiguity  In  the 
proposed  tax  on  debt-financed  income  of 
exempt  organizations.  This  provision  of 
the  bill  replaces  the  present  tax  on  un- 
related business  lease  income  of  exempt 
organizations.  I  under.<5tand  that  there  Is 
no  intention  to  apply  the  new  provision 
to  rental  income  af  exempt  organizations 
that  is  exempt  under  present  law  be- 
cause the  leases  are  related  to  exempt 
purposes  or  functions  of  the  lessor  or- 
ganizations. The  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing to  section  121  of  H.R.  13270  adds  a 
sentence  to  section  534(b»»l>  that  pro- 
vides this  explicitly,  resolving  any  possi- 
ble ambiguity  on  the  point  in  the  present 
language  of  the  bill. 

I  urge  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  accept  this 
amendment  as  a  clarification  of  the  com- 
mittee's bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OF.VICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  temporanij'  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  submit  to  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  a  problem  which  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  a  foundation  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  I  shall  designate  it.  It  is  the 
James  Graham  Brown  Foundation  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  foimdatlon  was 
created  earlier,  but  Mr.  Brown  died 
testate  on  March  30,  1969,  leaving  to  the 
foundation  all  of  the  stock  of  three  com- 
panies that  are  operating  companies  with 
no  ready  market  for  their  stock. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  direct 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  the 
following : 

I  note  that  under  the  income  payout 
requirement  imposed  on  private  founda- 
tions by  the  bill,  long-term  capital  gains 
realized  by  a  foundation  are  not  required 
to  be  currently  distributed.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  my  understanding  of  the  appU- 
catlon  of  this  rule  to  the  following  situa- 
tion which  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion is  correct. 

The  private  foundation  of  which  I 
have  spoken  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  a 
number  of  companies — to  be  exact,  three. 
These  companies  were  owned  by  the  cre- 
ator of  the  foundation,  who  died  earlier 
this  year  and  who  left  the  stock  to  the 
foundation.  There  is  not  a  ready  market 
for  the  stock  of  these  companies  and, 
therefore,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
stock  ownership  requirements  of  the  bill, 
it  is  contemplated_that  a  5-year  plan 
of  complete  liquidation  of  these  com- 
panies will  be  adopted.  I  imderstand 
that  under  present  law  amounts  received 


by  a  shareholder  on  a  partial  or  a  com- 
plete liquidation  of  a  corporation  are 
treated  as  in  payment  for  the  share- 
holder's stock  rather  than  as  a  divi- 
dend. 

Thus,  any  income  involved  is  a  long- 
term  capital  gain  If  the  shareholder  has 
held  its  stock  for  more  than  6  months. 
In  the  case  of  the  foundation  I  have 
mentioned,  is  my  undeistanding  correct 
that  any  amounts,  including  property,  It 
receives  as  distributions  in  liquidation 
pursuant  to  the  5-year  plan  of  liquida- 
tion from  the  corporations  which  It 
wholly  owns  will  be  treated  as  in  pay- 
ment for  its  stock  rather  than  as  a  divi- 
dend, and  thus  any  gain  will  be  capital 
gain  income,  which  will  not  have  to  be 
included  in  the  income  amounts  which 
It  is  required  under  the  bill  to  distribute 
currently,  assuming  the  stock  has  been 
held  by  it  for  more  than  6  months? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  stated  the  int«nt  of  this  pro- 
vision correctly.  That  is  the  way  it 
would  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

AMENDMIINT     NO.    346 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  346. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Wait  a  minute.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  two  or  three  amend- 
ments set  aside  already,  and  if  we  keep 
on  multiplying  them,  I  am  afraid  this 
joint  is  going  to  get  out  of  Joint. 
I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  will  take  only  5  or 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
request  a  rollcall? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  even  under  these 
most  unusual  circiunstances,  that  the 
two  amendments  now  temporarily  laid 
aside  be  continued  to  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily, for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  proposes  an 
amendment  <No.  346),  as  follows: 

On  page  131,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  in  line  7,  and  after  line  7  Insert  the 
following : 

"'(19)  Corporations,  other  than  coopera- 
tive housing  corporations  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 216(h)  (1) ),  not  organized  for  profit  but 
operated  exclusively  for  the  preservation, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  houses,  apart- 
ments, or  other  dvirellings  owned  by  the  mem- 
bers of  such  a  corporation,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation, maintenance,  landscaping,  and  op- 
eration of  the  common  area  owned  by  such 
members  or  such  corporation  situated  con- 
tiguous to  such  houses,  apartments,  or  other 
dwellings  and  used  for  noncommercial  pur- 
poses, but  only  if — 

"  '(A)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  such 
corporation  inures  (other  than  through  the 
performance  of  related  services  for  the  mem- 
bers of  such  corporation)  to  the  benefit  of 
any  member  of  such  corporation  or  other 
person,  and 

"'(B)  95  percent  or  more  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  such  corporation  consists  of 
amounts  received  from  such  members  for  the 
sole  purposes  of  providing  such  services.' 

"On  page  118,  line  24,  strike  out  'or  (9)' 
and  insert ',  (9) ,  or  (19) '. 

On  page  119,  line  1,  strike  out  'or  (9)'  and 
Insert',  (9),  or  (19)'. 


"On  page  119,  line  18,  strike  out  'Such 
term'  and  insert  'In  the  case  of  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  601(c)  (19),  such 
term  does  not  include  income  received  from 
any  member  of  such  organization  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  lease  to  him  by  such 
organization  of  any  house,  apartment,  or 
other  dwelling  or  any  interest  in  any  com- 
mon area  situated  contiguous  to  any  house, 
apartment,  or  other  dwelling.  In  the  case  of 
an  organization  described  in  section  601(c) 
(7)  or  (9 ),  such  term*. 

"On  page  130,  line  1,  strike  out  'pension 
trusts'  and  insert:  'pension  trusts  and  hous- 
ing management  corporations'. 

"On  page  130,  line  5.  strike  out  'paragraph' 
and  insert  'paragraphs'." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  dealing  with  condo- 
miniums and  their  methods  of  ownership 
and  taxation.  Most  Senators  are  famil- 
iar with  the  legal  methods  of  con- 
dominium ownership.  The  persons  who 
live  in  the  apartments  physically  and 
legally  own  the  condominium;  the  cor- 
poration that  manages  it  normally  owns 
the  land. 

In  this  situation,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  when 
the  owner  of  the  condominium  apart- 
ment contributes  $15,  $20,  or  $25  a  month 
to  the  corporation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  building  and  for  the  landscaping 
of  the  common  land,  that  is  taxable  in- 
come, and  the  corporation  must  pay  a 
tax  on  it  in  the  year  received,  whereas, 
if  it  were  operated  under  a  mutually 
beneficial  trust,  as  many  condominiums 
are,  if  it  were  operated  under  a  partner- 
ship, as  some  small  condominiums  are— 
though  that  involves  some  problems  of 
buying  in  and  selling  out — the  money 
that  was  set  aside — and  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is,  a  fund  set  aside  to  take  care 
of  repairs  which  come  up,  or  of  necessary 
landscaping — Is  not  taxable. 

I  asked  the  Treasury  Department  to 
draft  an  amendment  for  me  that  would 
permit  corporations,  if  they  are  non- 
profit and  if  they  are  organized  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs,  maintenance,  and 
taking  care  of  the  condominium  com- 
mon property,  the  landscaping,  the  roof, 
the  painting,  and  other  matters  detailed 
in  the  amendment,  and  if  95  percent  of 
the  corporation's  income — again,  it  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation — comes  from  re- 
ceipts from  the  condominium  owners,  to 
make  the  receipts  of  that  corporation 
nontaxable  in  the  year  received. 

The  Treasury  Department  drew  the 
amendment  and  sent  me  a  letter  saying 
that  they  have  no  opposition  or  support, 
that  they  would  neither  propose  nor  op- 
pose it. 

I  asked  them  what  the  revenue  loss 
would  be,  and  they  said  none  or  negli- 
gible, because,  unf  ortimately,  most  people 
who  build  condominiums  now  are  aware 
of  the  tax  consequences  if  they  organize 
corporations,  so  they  find  various  other 
ways  to  avoid  incorporating,  which  is 
inconvenient  but  necessary  to  find  an- 
other way  of  avoiding  taxability  on  the 
income. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  discussed  the  amendment 
with  the  Senator.  I  wish  we  could  accept 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  that  would  arise.  It  is  true  that 
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the  Income  represents  an  advance  pay- 
ment which  will  be  offset  by  expenditures 
later;  but  if  the  amendment  is  accepted, 
we  will  have  established  a  precedent  for 
exemption,  for  example,  of  automobile 
manufacturers.  They  put  a  lifetime 
guarantee  on  a  car,  the  cost  of  which  Is 
built  into  the  price  of  the  car.  They  will 
be  coming  in  next,  asking  for  a  similar 
exception.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
termite  companies:  You  pay  an  armual 
fee,  but  may  go  for  years  before  the  com- 
pany has  to  treat  your  house.  It  works 
out,  in  the  long  nm. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  the 
amendment,  because,  after  consultation 
with  the  staff,  I  think  it  would  open  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  which  I  would  not  want 
to  see  done. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  in  rebuttal  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  profltmaking  corporation; 
we  are  talking  about  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. We  are  not  talking  about  the 
condominium  owners  escaping  anything 
that  they  cannot  escape  otherwise,  if 
they  want  to  use  some' other  form  of  or- 
ganizational structure.  So  it  is  not  a 
questiofa  of  evading  taxes,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  allowing  nonprofit  corporations  to 
operate  condominium  properties  and  re- 
pair them,  and  permit  the  money  to  be 
set  aside  under  corporate  form  rather 
than  some  other  form  of  operation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true,  but  the  basic  problem  is  the  same 
whether  it  is  a  profitmaking  or  a  non- 
profit operation.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
the  mechanics  of  how  they  operate. 

I  would  be  willing  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee could  give  it  study,  but  I  would 
be  reluctant  to  accept  it  as  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  346)  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  his  view  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  unrelated  business  in- 
come tax  in  the  case  of  fraternal  bene- 
ficiary societies — such  as  the  Shriners, 
which  Is  well  known  for  their  support  of 
crippled  children's  hospitals — where  they 
sponsor  football  games  or  present  a 
Shrine  circus.  In  this  case  will  they  be 
exempt  from  unrelated  business  income 
treatment  on  income  from  activities  of 
this  type? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  an- 
swer is  "Yes."  The  imrelated  business  in- 
come tax  does  not  apply  to  income  from 
activities  which  are  not  carried  on  by 
such  an  organization  on  a  regular  basis— 
that  is,  Incidental  or  sporadic  activities, 
such  as  the  Senator  has  mentioned,  the 
Shrine  circus  or  armual  football  game, 
and  similar  activities  would  not  con- 
stitute regularly  engaging  in  a  business. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  fact  that  the  Shrine 
may  carry  on,  for  a  week  or  so  each  sum- 
mer, a  Shrine  circus,  even  though  this 
may  be  something  that  is  done  year  after 
year,  would  still  not  cause  the  income 
from  the  circus  to  be  subject  to  the  im- 
related business  Income  tax? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  an- 
swer is  "Yes."  Our  committee  considered 
that  very  problem.  We  are  confident  that 


these  activities  are  not  taxed  under  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  affirm  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  said.  That 
was  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  a  direct  vote  in  the 
Finance  Committee  on  this  matter,  and 
the  committee  voted  not  to  tax  such 
activities  as  circuses  and  other  such 
activities. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    383 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  my  amendment  383  be  called 
up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Prasident.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  fact  that 
1  call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  for 
action  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  383)  was  agreed 
to. 


SOUTHERN  UTE  TRIBE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  one  further  piece  of  business,  an 
item  on  the  calendar  that  has  been 
cleared  all  the  way  around  after  a  hold 
had  been  put  on  It.  There  will  be  no  more 
business  tonight. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  the  pending  business  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  563,  H.R.  12785 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  12785) 
to  declare  that  the  United  States  holds 
in  trust  for  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  ap- 
proximately 214.37  acres  of  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-568),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  transfer  the 
title  to  214.37  acres  of  land  located  In  La 
Plata  County.  Colo.,  from  the  United  States 
to  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  South- 
ern Ute  Indian  Tribe.  The  land  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  since  1940  and  has  been  un- 
der permit  to  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe.  All  of 
the  land,  except  the  8-acre  tract  near  Bay- 
field, Colo.,  is  immediately  adjacent  to  other 
tribal  holdings.  All  of  the  land  is  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Southern  Ute  Res- 
ervation. It  was  acquired  from  allottees  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Tribe,  or  their  heirs,  and  none 


of  the  land  has  ever  been  on  the  county  tax 
rolls. 

Although  the  conveyance  la  wltout  con- 
sideration,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
will  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  the  land  will  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  that  U  determined 
by  the  Commission.  A  tribal  claim  against 
the  United  States  Is  pending. 

The  land  is  now  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  except  for  the 
temporary  xise  of  1  acre. 

The  land  Is  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation  and  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  since  1940 
piirsuant  to  a  permit  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  It  consists  of  some  irregated 
cropland,  some  Irrigated  pastureland.  and 
some  dry  grazing  land.  It  is  surrounded  by 
other  Indian  trust  land,  and  is  within  the 
areas  which  the  tribe  is  attempting  to  con- 
solidate In  Indian  ownership.  The  land  Is  in 
the  Pine  River  Valley,  where  most  of  the 
tribal  members  reside,  and  where  the  tribe 
plans  to  develop  light  Industry,  a  commer- 
cial park,  recreation  facilities,  tourism,  and 
residential  sites.  Transfer  of  the  land  to  the 
tribe  will  permit  the  tribe  to  pursue  its  res- 
ervation development  plans  more  effectively, 
and  will  enhance  employment  opportunities 
for  many  Indians. 

Leonard  C.  Burch,  chairman  of  the  Tribal 
Council  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
in  his  statement  to  the  committee  on  S.  1873, 
briefly  explained  the  program  for  develop- 
ment of  the  reservation  under  the  tribe's 
master  plan.  With  respect  to  the  overall  ob- 
jective, Mr.  Burch  ably  expressed  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

"As  you  may  know,  the  Ignaclo  area  is  an 
EX>.A.  designated,  'Economical  Depressed 
Area,'  and  as  you  can  see,  we  are  making  real 
progress  toward  eventually  removing  this 
designation.  We  have  great  hopes  and  dreams 
that  we  will,  in  time,  be  self-sufficient  in  all 
areas  of  our  economic  life. 

"We  feel  that  this  legislation  will  be  of 
real  assistance  to  us  in  reaching  that  goal. 

"We  are  confident  that  If  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  these  lands  transferred  to 
the  tribe  that  It  will  result  in  the  economic 
betterment  of  our  tribe  and  the  surrounding 
areas  in  which  we  live." 

BETOFF   PROVISION 

The  land  was  acquired  by  the  United  States 
by  purchase  in  five  different  tracts  from 
Indian  allottees  or  their  heirs.  The  five  tracts 
were  purchased  for  a  total  consideration  of 
$9,630.  They  have  a  present  estimated  value 
of  (39,250,  exclusive  of  possible  mineral  value, 
which  is  purely  speculative  and  unknown. 

The  House  adopted  an  amendment,  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to 
consider  this  conveyance  as  a  possible  setoff 
against  any  claims  of  the  Southern  Utes 
pending  before  it.  The  Southern  Ute  Tribe 
has  a  claim  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  docket  No.  328,  In  which  they 
are  seeking  fair  payment  for  land  on  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado  which 
was  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  tribe.  The  setoff  pro- 
vision is  permissive,  that  Is,  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Is  not  required  to  make 
a  setoff,  and  may  or  may  not  make  a  setoff 
depending  upon  the  equities  of  the  overall 
situation.  However,  if  a  setoff  is  deemed  to 
be  appropriate,  the  following  eoUoquy  be- 
tween Senator  Allott  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Loesch  concerning  the  amount  of  the  setoff 
is  pertinent: 

"Senator  Alixjtt.  *  *  *  If  the  amendment 
which  you  have  suggested  is  adopted  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  claims  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  would  a  proper 
figure  for  the  setoff  be  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government? 

"Mr.  Loesch.  Tes.  Senator  Allott.  It  would, 
and  that  has  been  the  practice,  I  am  told. 
The  claim  of  the  tribe  against  the  Govern- 
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ment  will,  ot  course,  as  usual,  be  based  on 
the  value  of  the  lands  at  the  time  In  partic- 
ular and  In  all  equity  the  value  of  this  land 
should  be  determined  as  It  was  at  the  time 
the  Government  obtained  It. 

"Senator  Allott.  So  the  approximately 
$9,630  In  your  opinion  would  be  a  fair  setoS 
under  your  amendment? 

'•Mr.  LoEscH.  Yes,  and  of  course  this  Is 
what  I  would  recommend.  I  have  no  control, 
naturally,  over  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, but  I  certainly  would  anticipate  this  is 
the  way  it  would  go." 

COST 

Euttctment  of  the  bill  will  require  no  Ped- 
ersl  expenditure  of  money. 

coMMrrrEE  recommendation 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  that  the  bill  be  enacted 


STATEMENT  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
HENRY  TASCA  TO  BE  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter 
of  setting  the  record  straight,  I  wish  to 
state  publicly  that  the  dispatch  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  today  which  said  that 
Henry  Tasca's  nomination  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Greece  had  been  delayed  primar- 
ily by  my  efforts  is  simply  not  true. 

Actually.  I  sought  to  bring  up  his 
nomination  three  times  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  supported  it 
when  it  was  reported  out  yesterday. 

I  have  always  believed  that  we  should 
have  ambassadors  at  the  seats  of  those 
governments  of  which  we  most  disap- 
prove and  that  of  the  Greek  Jimta  cer- 
tainly fills  the  bill  in  that  regard. 

I  do  accept  with  pride  responsibility 
for  authorship  of  my  amendment  cutting 
off  additional  military  assistance  to 
Greece  for  the  time  being.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  correct  way  of  showing  our 
country's  disapproval  of  the  present 
Greek  Government  and  as  the  best  way 
to  encourage  it  on  the  road  toward  gen- 
eral elections  and  ending  the  torture  of 
political  prisoners  there. 

Not  to  have  an  ambassador  in  a  sen- 
sitive post  abroad  is.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, an  excellent  example  of  the  cut- 
ting off  of  our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  It 
simply  reduces  the  level  of  government 
at  which  we  can  make  our  views  known 
abroad.  The  correct  way  to  express  dis- 
approval is  to  cut  what  hurts  the  regime 
of  which  we  disapprove  and  not  what 
hiu-ts  ourselves. 

And,  tills  Is  what  the  cutting  of  mili- 
tary assistance  aid  means.  In  addition,  a 
pleasant  fallout  effect  could  be  a  sub- 
stantial saving  for  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  13270) .  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clzrk.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  proposes  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  842,  line  10,  insert  the  following: 
"Delete  the  date  'October  9.  1969'  mnd  Insert 
In  Ueu  there<rf  the  following  llecember  SI, 
1969'." 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
tax  reform  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  all  new  provisions 
pertaining  to  mineral  production  become 
effective  for  calendar  year  taxpayers 
after  December  31,  1969,  except  the 
change  in  the  tax  treatment  of  mineral 
production  payments.  For  some  reason 
this  latter  provision  becomes  effective 
October  9,  1969,  except  for  such  pay- 
ments created  before  January  1,  1971, 
pursuant  to  binding  contracts  entered 
into  before  October  9, 1969. 

I  think  the  effective  dates  of  these  pro- 
visions should  be  uniform.  Fixing  the  ef- 
fective date  at  December  31,  1969,  would 
also  be  consistent  with  the  general  prac- 
tice of  making  changes  in  tax  laws  pro- 
spective to  future  taxable  years.  A  uni- 
form date  would  also  be  equitable  in  that 
it  would  treat  taxpayers  who  had  such 
payments  imder  negotiation  on  October 
9,  1969,  in  the  same  manner  as  taxpayers 
who  had  reduced  their  transactions  to  a 
binding  contract  on  that  date. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  support  the  amendment. 
We  felt  that  we  had  advanced  the  date 
to  the  date  that  committee  commenced 
action  in  executive  session  and  that  we 
could  not  consider  advancing  the  date 
on  any  prospective  basis. 

We  discussed  the  amendment.  And  we 
think  this  is  one  of  the  areas  where  we 
expect  to  make  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  money  in  the  reform  features  of  the 
bill.  In  the  event  the  date  were  ad- 
vanced, we  would  lose  a  considerable 
amount.  The  amoimt  of  loss  would  be 
unpredictable.  However,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  wUh  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  And  I  am  afraid  that  we  can- 
not accept  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

SENATOR     BROOKE     OPPOSES     INFLATIONARY     TAX 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
upon  which  we  wiU  soon  be  voting  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Tax  Reform  Act.  As  is  true 
of  all  such  shorthand  terms,  this  title 
is  less  than  adequate.  It  might  as  appro- 
priate!}' be  called  the  Tax  Reduction  Act, 
or  the  Social  Security  Reform  Act,  or  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act,  or  even  the  Infla- 
tion Escalation  Act  of  1969. 

No  one  In  this  Chamber,  possibly  no 
one  in  this  Nation,  would  agree  with  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House,  as  it  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  or  s  it 
awaits  our  consideration  here  in  the 
Senate. 

All  of  us  commend  the  diligent  ef- 
forts of  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  their  staffs.  All  of  us  feel  strongly 
about  certain  provisions  we  would  like 
to  see  included  in  the  bill,  or  deleted 
from  It.  None  of  us  will  ever  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  legislation 
which  is  finally  passed.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  country  faces  a  grave  fiscal 
crisis,  and  the  choice  is  still  ours  whether 
to  pass  legislation  which  will  deepen,  or 


help  to  control,  the  unstable  and  gravely 
perilous  economic  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

The  merits  of  this  bill  are  many.  In 
particular  I  believe  the  Senate  has  acted 
wisely  in  indicating  its  support  for  sub- 
stantial increases  in  social  security  and 
in  reducing  the  burden  of  medical  ex- 
penses on  our  elderly.  The  fact  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
also  accepted  a  15-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  leaves  little  doubt 
that,  whether  in  the  tax  bill  or  in  sep- 
arate legislation,  the  Congress  will  be 
moving  on  this  essential  front.  Further- 
more the  minimum  tax  on  persons  with 
large  incomes  that  were  formerly  exempt 
is  a  most  significant  step,  as  are  the  re- 
moval of  several  million  low-income  peo- 
ple from  the  tax  rolls,  the  reduction  of 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  and  other 
measures  closing  loopholes.  These  for- 
ward-looking provisions  can  and  should 
become  law. 

Unfortunately,  certain  amendments 
accepted  by  the  Senate  would  have  disas- 
trous consequences  for  the  entire  Nation. 
They  go  far  beyond  the  $9  billion  in  gen- 
eral tax  relief  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  do  not  significantly  increase 
the  $6  to  $7  billion  to  be  gained  by  tax 
reforms.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  my  strong 
endorsement  of  many  positive  features 
in  the  bill,  I  cannot  approve  the  legis- 
lation as  it  stands. 

In  particular  the  changes  In  the  pro- 
posed repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  would  drain  over  $1  billion  a  year 
from  the  Treasury.  And  this  at  a  time 
when  projected  investment  rates  are  al- 
ready setting  records.  So  strong  has  the 
investment  surge  been  thftt  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  even  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  in  a  century  will  have  the 
desired  effect  of  dampening  this  counter- 
productive spiral.  Who  can  claim  that  it 
needs  further  stimulus? 

Most  damaging  of  all,  however.  ha.s 
been  the  addition  of  the  blatantly  infla- 
tionary increase  in  personal  exemptions. 
By  the  most  modest  estimate  this  in- 
crease will  cost  approximately  $6.1  bil- 
lion in  the  next  2  years  alone,  precisely 
the  period  when  we  must  cool  the  super- 
heated economy  on  which  all  Americans 
depend.  Under  no  test  of  economic  re- 
sponsibility could  such  an  action  be  jus- 
tified at  this  time. 

The  American  people  should  really  be 
dismayed  when  they  consider  that  the 
increase  in  tax  exemptions  may  soon  be 
worthless  as  tax  relief.  The  original  $600 
exemption  has  declined  to  a  fraction  of 
its  original  value  as  infiation  has  eroded 
the  dollar.  The  $200  increase  offered  by 
the  amendment  fuels  an  even  more  in- 
tense infiation  which  will  destroy  its 
value  also.  The  only  meaningful  tax 
relief,  the  only  relief  likely  to  survive  in- 
flation, is  adjustment  of  the  tax  rates 
themselves. 

Furthermore,  the  implication  that  the 
increase  in  exemption  is  of  special  bene- 
fit to  lower  and  middle  income  groups 
is  highly  misleading.  In  truth  the  provi- 
sion does  not  provide  $200  in  tax  relief 
to  the  man  with  lower  income  and  $200 
in  tax  relief  to  the  man  with  higher  in- 
come; that  would  be  regressive  in  itself. 
The  situation  is  even  worse,  since  the 
change  really  means  that  a  taxpayer  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  schedule  would  be  pay- 
ing $28  less  in  taxes  for  each  exemption 
claimed,  while  taxpayers  at  the  high 
rates  would  be  paying  $140  less  for  each 
exemption.  Thus  the  real  result  of  the 
allegedly  progressive  amendment  on  ex- 
emptions is  to  give  actual  relief  of  per- 
haps $112  to  a  low-income  family  of  four 
while  providing  $560  to  an  affluent  fam- 
ily of  the  same  size.  And  because  of  the 
varying  number  of  exemptions,  the 
amendment  certainly  shifts  more  of  the 
tax  burden  to  smaller  families  and  i^gle 
persons,  while  affording  disproportion- 
ate relief  to  larger  families. 

One  of  the  more  dtimaging  aspects  of 
this  proposal,  which  I  do  not  believe  has 
been  adequately  examined,  is  the  siz- 
able reduction  of  the  tax  base  it  accom- 
plishes. The  committee  bill  had  already 
trimmed  the  national  tax  base  by  $22  bil- 
lion to  a  total  of  $350  billion.  The  ill- 
considered  change  in  personal  exemp- 
tions would  remove  another  $23  billion 
from  the  base,  reducing  it  to  only  $327 
billion.  If,  as  may  well  be  necessary,  fu- 
ture tax  increases  axe  approved,  relative- 
ly higher  levies  must  be  placed  on  this 
smaller,  base.  Those  still  in  the  tax- 
paying  pool  will  have  tc  pay  still  greater 
sums  to  compensate  for  this  drastic 
curtailment  in  the  country's  taxable 
income. 

These  are  not  easy  points  to  gi'asp  and 
some  people  may  be  deceived  into  be- 
lieving that  their  interest  is  being  served 
by  this  superficially  attractive  measure. 

But  the  fact  is  that  its  benefits  are  il- 
lusory and  its  potential  harm  to  our  com- 
mon well-being,  catastrophic. 

Mr.  President,  the  distressing  thing  to 
me  about  many  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered is  that  they  were  without  question, 
worthwhile.  I  would  have  liked  to  vote 
for  them.  And  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances I  would  have  been  among  the 
first  to  support  measures  which  would 
lower  taxes  for  individuals,  and  provide 


tax  credits  for  Investments  which  sedc 
to  correct  our  intolerable  economic  im- 
balances. 

But  these  are  not  ordinary  times.  Our 
consumer  price  index  is  up  neatly  6 
points  over  last  year.  Housewives  are 
paying  nearly  12  percent  more  for  meat; 
prospective  buyers  find  the  price  of 
homes  has  risen  10.5  percent  over  the 
last  year;  medical  costs  are  nearly  9  per- 
cent higher  than  they  were  just  1  year 
ago.  At  this  rate,  how  much  will  the  indi- 
vidual be  helped  by  a  $200  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption?  How  much  will 
the  small  company  benefit  from  a  reten- 
tion of  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit,  if  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
goes  up  10  percent  or  15  percent?  These 
meager  benefits  can  easily  be  consumed 
before  they  ever  go  into  effect  by  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living. 

An  incresise  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion may  look  like  a  boon  to  the  tax- 
payer. In  reality,  however,  it  will  put 
more  paper  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  consumers  while  at  the  same  time 
driving  up  the  costs  of  the  goods  they 
seek  to  buy. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  found 
myself  asking  hard  questions,  questions 
which  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  been  considering:  Are  the  tax 
reform  provisions  suflSciently  construc- 
tive to  merit  passage  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  even  in  view  of  its  predict- 
able infiationary  effects?  Is  it  fair  of  us 
to  rely  on  the  conferees  to  delete  pro- 
visions which  we  find  objectionable,  to 
"save  us  from  ourselves,"  in  effect,  and 
to  report  back  a  reasonably  clean  bill? 
Are  we  prepared  to  reject  a  conference 
report  which  has  too  many  dangerous 
and  infiationary  aspects?  Are  we,  in  the 
final  analysis,  prepared  to  put  aside 
parochial  interests  and  to  perform  as 
responsible  national  legislators,  acting 
in  good  faith  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole?  Or  will  we,  for  the 


sake  of  short-term  political  advantage, 
enact  a  measure  which  can,  in  the  words 
of  the  President,  "reduce  taxes  for  some 
while  raising  prices  for  all?" 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  though 
partisanship  has  been  clearly  in  evidence 
more  often  than  not  in  this  debate.  This 
is  not  a  regional  or  sectional  issue,  nor 
is  it  an  issue  even  between  conflicting  pri- 
vate and  public  interests.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  issue  which  clearly  and  deeply 
affects  us  all.  The  question  before  us  is 
nothing  less  than  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional trade.  It  is  a  matter  which  affects 
the  single  taxpayer,  the  workingman, 
the  welfare  mother,  the  retired  pensioner, 
the  small  businessman,  and  the  giant 
corporation  all  at  once. 

Inflation  may  hurt  some  more  than 
others,  but  none  of  us  remains  un- 
touched. 

As  much  as  I  favor  the  tax  reform  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  as  urgent  as  I 
consider  its  social  security  provisions  and 
related  features,  I  cannot  support  the  bill 
in  its  present  form.  The  price  is  simply 
too  high. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the  con- 
ference committee  will  preserve  the  pro- 
gressive elements  of  this  legislation  and 
produce  a  measure  which  Senators  can 
support  wholeheartedly.  But  if  the  con- 
ferees cannot  remedy  the  central  defects 
of  this  legislation,  I  will  be  compelled  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  report. 


RECESS  TO  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, December  10,  1969,  at  9  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

May  the  Lord  make  you  increase  and 
abound  in  love  to  one  another  and  to  all 
men.—l  Thessalonians  3:  12. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  conscious 
of  our  obligation  to  the  historic  past, 
aware  of  the  opportunities  of  the  present, 
and  with  faith  in  the  beckoning  future, 
we  humbly  join  our  fathers  in  the  af- 
firmation— "glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord 
most  high." 

Thou  hast  been  wonderfully  good  to 
us  and  we  are  grateful.  Thy  spirit  has  led 
us.  Thy  hand  has  supported  us,  and  Thy 
love  has  filled  our  hearts  with  good  will. 
Make  us  one  with  Thee,  we  pray,  as  we 
face  the  duties  of  this  day. 

Standing  as  Americans  together  may 
we  lift  high  the  banner  of  freedom, 
strengthen  the  arm  of  justice,  build 
bridges  between  races,  classes,  and  na- 
tions, and  keep  ourselves  ever  mindful 
of  Thy  presence  and  ready  to  do  Thy  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  13767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Fort  Donelson  Na- 
tional Battlefield  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  for  other  puri>oses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HH.  210.  An  act  to  eliminate  requirements 
for  disclosure  of  construction  details  on  pas- 
senger vessels  meeting  prescribed  safety 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9163.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  certain  real  property  In  the  Chlck&mauga 
and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park,  Oft., 


under   the   Federal   Property   and    Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1232.  An  act  to  declare  and  determine 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
primary  authority  of  the  several  States  to 
control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wild- 
life within  their  territorial  boundaries;  to 
confirm  to  the  several  States  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  management,  regulation,  and  control  of 
fi£h  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States;  and  to  specify  the  exceptions 
applicable  thereto;  and  to  provide  procedure 
under  which  Federal  agencies  may  otherwise 
regulate  the  taking  of  fish  and  game  on  such 
lands: 

S.  2619.  An  act  to  amend  section  S723(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
length  of  service  required  by  teachers  In 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  when  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  are  paid  to  first 
post  of  duty;  and 

S.  2940.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  National  Park. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  was  cxcusccl  Es  a  con- 
feree on  the  bill  (H.R.  14751),  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MASSACRE  IN  VIETNAM  DEPRESS- 
ING TO  EVERY  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  alleged  massacre  of  civilians  by  U.S. 
troops  in  Songmy,  Vietnam,  is  deeply 
depressing  to  every  American. 

Reactions  to  the  incident  point  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  training  of  our  combat 
troops  on  the  proper  treatment  of  ci- 
vilians. One  soldier  walking  through 
Songmy  afterward  asked: 

IX  you  can  shoot  artillery  and  bombs  in 
there  every  night,  how  can  the  people  .  .  . 
be  worth  so  much? 

A  member  of  Charley  Company  said: 

It  Just  seemed  like  .  .  .  the  natural  thing 

to   do  ...  My    buddies    had    been    getting 

killed  or  wounded  ...  It  was  Jxjst   mostly 

revenge. 

StUl  another  soldier  apparently  shot 
himself  to  keep  from  participating  in  the 
massacre. 

Our  soldiers  have  a  tough  job  made 
tougher  by  inadequate  training. 

I  have  urged  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  to  upgrade  combat  preparation 
by  instructing  every  American  soldier 
on:  First,  U.S.  policy  on  the  treatment 
of  Vietnamese  civilians  in  combat  situ- 
ations; second,  how  to  respond  to  a 
command  which  violates  the  policy  to- 
ward civilians;  third,  how  to  report  an 
illegal  command  or  action  without  fear- 
ing reprisal;  and,  fourth,  how  to  Insure 
that  unlawful  acts  wUl  not  be  tolerated 
or  "hushed  up." 

Finally,  I  have  urged  the  Secretary  to 
establish  procedures  for  reporting  and 
fully  investigating  charges  of  gross 
misconduct. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  13763,  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1970 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
13763,  making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report    (H.  Rept.  No.  91-727) 

The  ComnUttee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl. 
13763)  "making  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1970,   and  for  other  purposes,"  having 


met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  reconunend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36,  38,  42,  43,  44,  and  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendmen-;  Insert  •'$468,165";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1,  2, 
3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  16,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26.  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  37,  39,  40,  and  41. 

George  Andrews. 

Tom  Steed. 

Michael  J.  Kirwan. 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 

Bob  Casey, 

George  Mahon, 

Mark  Andrews, 

Odin  Langen, 

Louis  C.  Wyman, 
'  Frank  T.  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House, 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

William  Proxmire 
(except  on  No.  37) , 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

James    B.    Pearson, 

Norris  Cotton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  13763)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment m  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 

SENATE   AND    HOUSE    OF    REPBESENTATIVBS 

Amendments  Nos.  1  through  34.  under  the 
"Senate"  heading,  and  Nos.  39.  40.  and  41 
under  the  "Architect  of  the  Capitol"  head- 
ing, relate  solely  to  expenses  of  Senate  op- 
erations and  activities. 

Amendments  Nos.  36  and  38,  under  the 
"Architect  of  the  Capitol"  heading,  deal  with 
Senate  matters. 

Amendment  No.  37  relates  to  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol. 

Amendments  Nos.  1  through  34,  and  Noe. 
39,  40,  and  41,  relating  to  Senate  operations, 
are  reported  In  technical  disagreement.  But 
in  accord  with  the  long  practice,  under  which 
each  body  determines  Its  own  housekeeping 
requirements  and  the  other  concurs  therein 
without  intervention,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to  re- 
cede and  concur  in  these  amendments. 

Amendments  Nos.  36  and  38,  under  the 
"Architect  of  the  Capitol"  heading,  relate  to 
appropriations  that  are  Joint  in  nature,  but 
the  amounts  In  conference  relate  to  Senate 
operations  and  thus  fall  In  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  above  bloc  of  amendments.  The 
House  recedes  and  concurs  in  Amendments 
Nos.  36  and  38. 

JOINT    ITEMS 

Jcint  Economic  Committee 
Amendment   No.   35   adds  $27,000  to  the 
amount  in  the  House  bill,  instead  of  $35,000 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

ARCHITECT  OP  THE  CAPTTOI. 

West  central  front  of  the  Capitol 
Amendment  No.  37,  relating  to  the  west 
central  front  of  the  United  States  Capitol 


Building,  is  reported  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  incorporating  a  confer- 
ence agreement  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  House  provision  and  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  bill  provided  $2,000,000  for 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  extending  the  west  central  front  in 
accord  with  extension  Plan  2  approved  by 
the  Commission  for  Extension  of  the  United 
States  Capitol.  The  Senate  bill,  by  floor 
amendment,  struck  this  provision  and  sub- 
stituted an  appropriation  of  $250,000  to  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  use  in 
conducting  studies  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility and  cost  of  restoring  the  west  central 
front. 

The  case  for  extension  rather  than  restora- 
tion was  stated  in  some  considerable  detail 
in  House  committee  hearings  held  September 
8;  in  House  Report  91-487,  of  September  11, 
at  pages  19-26:  and  in  House  floor  debate  of 
September  19.  The  case  for  restoration  rather 
than  extension  was  stated  variously  in  Senate 
committee  hearings  on  the  1970  appropria- 
tion bill,  in  the  Senate  committee  report  on 
the  bill,  but  especially  in  Senate  floor  debate 
of  October  21  when  the  $2  million  extension 
funds  were  stricken  and  the  $250  thousand 
inserted  for  a  restoration  study. 

The  conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  to  be  put  in  the 
motion  of  the  House  managers  will,  as 
stated,  be  a  substitute  for  both  the  House 
and  Senate  provisions.  It  will  provide: 

A.  An  appropriation  of  $2,275,000. 

B.  That  the  appropriation  is  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol  (now 
composed  of  the  Speaker  as  chairman,  the 
Vice  President,  the  Majority  and  Minority 
floor  leaders  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
Architect) . 

C.  That  such  portion  of  the  appropriation 
as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  used  for  emer- 
gency shoring  and  repairs  and  related  work 
on  the  west  central  front.  (The  Conferees 
were,  very  recently,  apprised  of  the  results  of 
a  periodic  but  continuing  engineering  check 
on  the  condition  of  the  west  front  which 
discloses  the  need  for  some  emergency  pro- 
tective and  maintenance  measures.) 

D.  That  not  to  exceed  $250,000  shall  be  used 
for  the  employment  of  Independent  nongov- 
ernmental engineering  and  other  services  for 
studying  and  reporting  (within  6  months 
after  date  of  the  employment  contract)  on 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restoring  the  west 
central  front,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commission  may  determine. 

E.  That  pending  completion  and  consider- 
ation of  the  restoration  study  and  report, 
however,  no  further  work  toward  extension 
of  the  west  central  front  shall  be  carried  on. 

P.  That  after  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  restoration  study  and  report, 
the  Commission  is  to  direct  the  preparation 
of  final  plans  for  extending  the  west  cen- 
tral front  in  accord  with  extension  Plan  2 
already  approved  by  the  Commission,  unless 
such  restoration  study  report  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission: 

(1)  That  through  restoration,  such  west 
central  front  can,  without  undue  hazard  to 
safety  of  the  structure  and  persons  be  made 
safe,  sound,  durable,  and  beautiful  for  the 
foreseeable  future; 

(2)  That  restoration  can  be  accomplished 
with  no  more  vacation  of  west  central  front 
space  in  the  building  proper  (excluding  the 
terrace  structure)  than  would  be  required 
by  the  proposed  extension  Plan  2; 

(3)  That  the  method  or  methods  of  ac- 
complishing restoration  can  be  so  described 
or  specified  as  to  form  the  basis  for  perform- 
ance of  the  restoration  work  by  competitive, 
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lumpsum,   fixed   price  construction  bid  or  proposed  in  the  House  bill  for  the  Office  ot  The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

j,!^;        '  Superintendent  of  E>ocuments.  (For  conference  report  and  statement 

(4)  That  the  cost  of  restoration  would  Geohgk  Andrews.  ggg  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 

not  exceed  $15,000,000;  and  Tom  St«d,  ber  8, 1969.) 

(6)  That  the  time  schedule  for  accom-  «il^  w    v7^  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  (during  the 

pushing  the  restoration  work  will  not  ex-  ^b  cas"  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 

?ilin%e^^r2'%xSrwSL'^'^"-  ^e^r^e^^on,  --^4^  ^"^^"  ^"S^^h^^irrf  ^f^; 

^  G  In  other  words.  If  the  restoraUon  study  "*»"  Andrews,  ment  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 

report  does  not  establUh  to  the  satisfaction  ^om  Lancen.  House  be  dispensed  with. 

of  the  Commission  that  restoration  (rather  ^^^  C.  Wyman,  ^hg  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

than  extension)  treatment  meets  all  five  of  \^V^„  B.,^^th^  ««„.-  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

the  condlUons  noted  above,  then  the  exten-  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  YoTkT 

sion  work  is  to  proceed.  ^^-^^-i^-^^  There  was  no  objection. 

H.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commission,  pgRMISSION    FOR   SUBCOMMITTEE  The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

^ZiZt^^f:^%n''^^T.n^.::tZ  ON     COMmS    X    FINANCE,  New  York  -Mr.  Rodney)  is  recogni^. 

Editions  noUTt^^veThl  CommJJon  ll  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  (Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 

then  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con-  FOREIGN     COMMERCE.     TO     SIT  was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 

gress  on  whether  to  extend  or  restore  the  DURING    GENERAL    DEBATE    TO-  tend  his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 

west  central  front.  DAY  matter.) 

In  recommending  the  lang\iage  to  be  of-  ,  o  i,  t  i,  ^^-  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
fered  in  the  motion,  the  conferees  of  both  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asK  speaker,  this  bill  making  appropriations 
Houses  are  agreed  that  the  nongovernmental  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit-  j^j.  ^.jjg  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
engineering  and  other  necessary  services  en-  tee  on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  ^^^^  Commerce  the  judiciary  and  re- 
gaged  by  direction  of  the  Commission  to  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  ,  .^  airpncies  for  the  fiscal  ve'ar  ending 
study  and  report  on  the  feasibility  and  cost  commerce  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur-  ^^'^^  30     1970    iid  for  othw  piSSS 

of  restoration  should  be,  in  the  Commis-     . „„„,„i  j„ko*«  *^/io«  June   JU,    i»/u,   ana  lor  oiner  purpubca 

sion's  opinion,  completely  independent,  with  "'ig^^E^^i.^t™^  ^^u'         k*     *•        f^  contains  a  total  of  $2,354,432,700  In  new 

no  previous   connecUon   with   proposals  to  The  SFEAKiK.  IS  tnere  ODjecuon  to  obligational  authority.  It  also  contains 

either  ext«nd  or  to  restore  the  west  central  the  request  Of  the  gentleman  from  Okla-  ^^^  additional  $195,815,000  for  liquida- 

front,  including  any  expressed  predisposition  homa?  jjon  of  contract  authorizations, 

for  or  against  the  extension  or  the  restora-  There  was  no  objection.  This  bill  is  $121  271  900  below  the  total 

tlon  of  the  west  central  front.  The  conferees  _,     ,  ., , ,'  „.  '    i.j.„„i_„ 

are  especially  anxious  that  the  selection  be                             *"Jf"."' ^0,^000  nnnw  Tfi^hU    o     it 

made  from  among  highly  reputable  firms  or  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12964,  "   »f  .*^ ''f  ^^•".""   beiOW   Uie   DUl   as   « 

individuals  generally  noted  or  regarded  for  STATE     AND     JUSTICE     DEPART-  Passed  the  Senate. 

their  excellence  of  ability,  to  the  end  that  wt^mt  APPRnPRTAXTOTJ*?    iQ7n  K  is  $18,798,500  above  the  biU  as  orig- 

all  Members  may  have  confidence  that  what-  ^^^  ^  Ai-fKUfKiAii^jwo,  i»<u  ^^^^  passed  by  the  House, 

ever  report  is  submitted  is  qualitative  and  Mr.     ROONEY    of     New     York.     Mr.  However,  I  must  point  out  that  this  bill 

impartial  in  character  and  content.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report  is  $299,759,800  above  the  appropriations 

LIBRARY  OP  congress  On  thc  bill  (H.R.  12964)  making  appro-  made  for  these  purposes  for  fiscal  year 

Amendments  Nos    42,  43.  and  44,  make  priations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  1969.   Practically    all   of    this   increase, 

reducuons,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in  Justice,   and  Commerce,   the  judiciary,  $262,587,000  in  fact,  is  for  the  Depart- 

Library  appropriations  proposed  in  the  House  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ment  of  Justice.  The  total  appropriations 

bill,  as  follows:  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur-  for  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 

Ubrary,  salaries  and  expenses  (No.  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  year  1969  was  $545,582,000.  The  amount 

Cwyrighrofficr'sa'iariM'andex-           '  ^^^  statement  of  the  managers  on  the  provided  in  this  bill  for  the  Department 

penses  (No.  43) 4,  000  P*""t  Of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  of  Justice  as  agreed  to  in  conference  is 

Books  for  the  blind  and  physically  report.  $808,169,000. 

handicapped,  salaries  and   ex-  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 

penses  (No.  44) -3,000  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  Record  a  table  showing  the  actions  of 

OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  DOCUMENTS  thc  rcqucst  of  thc  gcntlcman  from  New  the  House-Senate  conferees  with  regard 

Amendment  No.  45  reduces  by  $100,000,  as  York?  to  the  various  departments  and  agencies 

proposed  by  the  Senate,  the  appropriation  There  was  no  objection.  contained  in  the  bill: 
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Department  or  agency 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1969 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(ob'igational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

action 

(6) 


(Conference  action  compared  with— 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1969 

(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 

<«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

O) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

auttwrity 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


Department  of  State 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Commerce 

The  judiciary 

American  Battle  Monuments 

Commission 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Office  of  Education :  Civil  rights 

education 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Commission 

Federal  Maritime  Commission... 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement 

Commission 

National  Commission  on  Fire 

Prevention  and  Control 

National  Commission  on  Reform 

of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 

Small  Business  Administration... 


$398,091,600 
545, 582, 000 
767, 563, 000 
109,944,900 

2, 362, 000 

9,000.000 
2,650,000 


9, 120, 000 
3, 743, 000 

791,000 


250,000 
13.414,000 


(408.381,000 
845.976,000 
812,486,000 
125,024,600 

2,639,000 

9, 500, 000 
2.650,000 


10,817,000  20,000,000 


15.905,000 
3,715,000 

781,000 

500,000 

300,000 
43,757,000 


^04,122.800 
790, 048,  000 
756. 450, 000 
121,026,200 

2,639,000 

9. 500, 000 
2,650,000 

12, 000, 000 

11,500,000 
3,715,000 

450,000 


250,000 
43,257.000 


J407, 174, 100 
815.909.000 
784. 629, 000 
121,026,200 

2.639,000 

9. 500, 000 
2,650,000 

20,000.000 

15,905,000 
3.715,000 

7U,000 


{404.132,100 
808, 169. 000 
778,018.000 
121,026,200 

2,639,000 

9,500.000 
2,650,000 


+16,040.500  -$4,248,900              +J9.5O0         -{3,042.000 

-^262, 587, 000  -37.807.000        +18.121.000           -7.740,000 

+10.455.000  -34.468.000        +21,568,000           -6,611,000 

+11,081,300  -3,998.400 


12,500,000 
3,715,000 

650,000 


300,000 
18,257.000 


300,000 

18,257.000 


+277, 000 
+500,000 


14,000.000        +3,183,000         -6.000,000 


+3, 380, 000          -3, 405, 000 
-28,000 


-141.000 


-50.000  . 
-K  843, 000 


+2,000.000 
+1,000,000 


-131,000 
-500,000 


+200,000 


+50,000 

-25,500^000      -i!i,m.wa 


-6, 000,  000 
-3,405,000 


-131,1 
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Department  or  agency 
0) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1969 

<2> 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

auttiority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

action 

(S) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1969 

(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1970 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

00 


Special  representativef  or  trad* 

negotiations ♦SZ,  000 

Subversive  Activities  Control 

Board 344.400 

Tariff  Commission 3.850,000 

U.S.  Information  Agency 176,668,000 

United  States-Mexico  Commission 

for  Border  Development  and 

Friendship 


625,000 


482,000 


559,000 


482,000 


-143,000 


-77,000 


344,400 -20,600 

3,900,000  -t-50,000  -50,000 

174, 150, 000         -2, 518, 000         -3,  500, 000 


1,500,000  -1,500.000 


365. 000 

344, 400 

344, 400 

3.950,000 

3,900,000 

3.900,000 

177,650,000 

173, 300, 000 

175, 066, 000 

4-850,000 


-916,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority 2, 054, 672, 900 

"iSSida^'i'ioXTiuttonza'lions.      (207,485,000)    (195,815,000)       (195,815,000)      (195,815,000)      (195,815,000)     (-11,670,000), 


2,475,704,600     2,335,634,200     2,382,354,700      2,354,432,700      -(-299,759,800      -121,271,900       -1-18,798.500       -27,922,000 


Total  appropriations,  in- 
cluding appropriations  to 
liquidate  contract  author- 
izations  


.  (2. 262. 157, 900)  (2, 671, 519, 600)  (2, 531, 449, 200)  (2, 578, 169, 700)  (2, 550, 247, 700)  (-f-288, 089, 800)  (-121. 271, 900)    (-f-18, 798, 500)    (-27, 922. 000) 


Mr.    Speaker,    I   move   the   previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  On  page  43 
strlkft  out  section  404,  as  follows: 

"None  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  the  salaries  and  or  ex- 
penses of  any  deputy  cleric  in  any  District 
covat  clerk's  office  that  does  not  accept  ap- 
plications for  peissports  except  in  cities 
where  the  State  Department  presently  oper- 
ates passport  offices." 

MOTION    OnXBED   BY    MB.    ROON^Y    OF 
NEW    YORK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion.  The  Clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RooMXY  of  New  York  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  niunbered  21  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  stricken,  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  404.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  the  salaries 
or  expenses  of  deputy  clerks  in  any  office  that 
has  discontinued  the  taking  of  applications 
for  passports  subsequent  to  O:tober  31,  1968 
and  has  not  resumed  such  service  on  a 
permanent  basis." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  motion  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  adopted  the 
Senate-House  conference  report  grant- 
ing appropriations  for  ship  construction 
under  the  Maritime  Administration.  The 
conference  report  appropriates  the 
amoimt  of  $15,918,000  as  proposed  by  Uie 
Senate. 

The  authorization  bill,  H.R.  4152,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  October  10, 
1969,  authorizes  $145  million  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ship  construction.  I  believe  that 
the  authorization  was  an  indication  of 
our  concern  for  the  merchant  marine 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  merchant 
marine  fleet. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 


tions recognized  that  fimds  would  have 
to  be  made  available  in  order  to  keep  an 
active  merchant  marine  wheh  they  re- 
ported H.R.  12964,  appropriating  $200 
million  for  the  purpose  of  ship  construc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  $200  million  was 
deleted  from  the  bill  due  to  a  point  ol 
order. 

Congress  is  aware  of  the  sad  plight  of 
our  merchant  marine  and  is  prepared  to 
do  something  about  it.  The  conferees  said 
that  they  would  be  "i^eptive  to  a  real- 
istic substantial  request  in  a  supplemen- 
tal budget  for  additional  funds  for  ship 
construction." 

The  Federal  Maritime  Administrator 
has  recognized  the  problem.  He  estimated 
"a  loss  of  approximately  two-thirds  of 
our  entire  merchant  fleet  in  the  next  4 
years — a  loss  of  some  500  to  600  ships." 
The  President  has  said  that  "a  strong 
and  profltable  merchant  fleet  is  vital  to 
America's  economic  welfare  and  defense 
capability." 

I  concur  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administrator's  estimate.  I  agree  with 
the  President  in  his  remarks. 

Now,  I  implore  the  President  to  take 
the  action  necessary  to  help  this  flound- 
ering, but  essential.  Industry.  The  funds 
have  been  authorized.  The  President,  if 
he  Intends  to  reverse  the  deteriorating 
situation  and  to  avert  the  impending 
disaster  of  our  merchant  marine,  should 
request  additional  funds  for  ship  con- 
struction. The  Congress  has  authorized 
the  money — all  he  has  to  do  is  ask  for  it. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15149,  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  742 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  742 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  notwithstanding  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  {H.R.  15149)  making  approprlattons 


for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  CHerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoU  No.  307] 

Abbltt  Gallagher  Myers 

Anderson.  HI.  Gettys  Nichols 

Blatnlk  Oubser  Pepper 

Boiling  Hanna  Pike 

CablU  Hays  Powell 

Clay  Hubert  Reld,  N.Y. 

Cowger  Heckler,  Mass.  Reifel 

Cramer  Hosmer  Rlegle 

Cunningham  Kirwan  Ruppe 

Dawson  Landrum  Scheuer 

Diggs  Lipscomb  Slsk 

Downing  McEwen  Taft 

Dwyer  McKneally  Teague,  Tex. 

Edmondson  Macdonald,  Tunuey 

Eilberg  Mass.  Utt 

Esch  MaUllard  Vander  Jagt 

Pascell  Miller,  Calif.  Whalley 

Flowers  Morse  Wydler 

Fulton,  Tenn.  Morton  Young 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the 
proposed  amendments  which  would 
transfer  the  responsibilities  of  OEO  to 
the  States.  I  think  we  should  look  at  the 
question  in  proper  perspective.  OEO  is 
only  a  part  of  the  Nation's  program  for 
ending  poverty.  By  far  the  largest  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  poor — the  wel- 
fare system — is  already  administered  by 
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the  States.  Recognizing  this,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  changes  in  the  welfare 
system  to  aid  the  States  in  carrying  the 
heavy  financial  burden  of  welfare.  In 
addition,  his  proposed  family  assistance 
plan,  including  aid  to  the  working  poor, 
job  training,  and  work  incentives,  will 
greatly  expand  the  role  of  the  States  in 
combating  poverty. 

In  addition,  OEO  as  it  is  being  re- 
directed is  not  a  "line"  agency,  but  an 
agency  designed  to  innovate,  coordinate, 
and  evaluate  a  limited  range  of  experi- 
mental programs.  When  programs  have 
been  tried  and  tested,  they  may  be  spun 
off  to  other  Federal  departments  or  to 
the  States.  The  Job  Corps,  Headstart, 
and  Upward  Boimd  have  already  gradu- 
ated from  the  trial  stage  and  are  being 
administered  by  other  Federal  depart- 
ments. 

This  accent  on  innovation  and  evalua- 
tion is  the  role  the  President  and  the 
Director  conceive  for  the  agency  and  I 
think  it  should  be  given  a  chance.  If  OEO 
under  its  new  leadership  fails  to  involve 
the  States  as  Congress  has  already  di- 
rected, there  will  be  time  to  make  the 
sweeping  change  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  fear,  too,  that  the  administrative 
task  of  creating  a  i^ew  level  of  bureauc- 
racy would  bring  the  process  of  testing 
new  programs  to  a  standstill.  The  flexi- 
bility needed  in  administering  small  pilot 
programs  would  be  sacrificed.  A  large 
portion  of  OEO  funds  would  be  diverted 
away  from  the  program  and  into  admin- 
istration. From  the  standpoint  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  we  cannot  afford  a 
huge  antipoverty  establishment. 

Finally,  I  think  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  by  the  States  would 
retard  Innovation  by  making  every  OEO 
project  a  political  football.  Many  of  us 
oppose  the  Murphy  amendment  because 
we  realize  that  there  villi  be  strong  pres- 
sures on  our  Governors  to  vto  legal  serv- 
ices projects  which  may  cost  the  State 
money.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
have  substantially  the  same  effect  on  the 
legal  services  program  as  the  Murphy 
amendment,  and  risks  injecting  lethal 
doses  of  local  politics  into  every  phase  of 
this  needed  experimental  program. 

In  short,  I  think  it  is  too  soon  to  dele- 
gate OEO's  responsibilities  to  the  States. 
We  simply  cannot  expect  continued  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  poverty  pro- 
gram if  we  hand  it  over  wholesale  to 
State  agencies  whicIyCdfo  not  even  exist 
and  will  have  to  weather  severe  political 
storms  like  this  one  as  soon  as  they  are 
formed. 

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WEL- 
FARE, COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE, 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  be  permitted  to  sit  iiur- 
tng  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  742 
provides  that  during  the  consideration 
of  HJ%.  15149,  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970,  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  are 
waived. 

Due  to  the  fsuit  that  some  of  the  au- 
thorizations covered  by  H.R.  15149, 
though  they  have  passed  the  House,  have 
not  been  enacted  into  law,  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order  was  granted  in  order  to 
expedite  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  742  in  order  that  'H.R. 
15149  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  the  House  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  As  all  Members  know,  the  au- 
thorization bill  has  not  yet  passed  the 
other  body  and  been  signed  into  law. 
This  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
waive  all  points  of  order  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  the  cMnmittee  could  have 
reduced  the  administration's  bill  just  a 
little  more. 

In  title  I,  the  committee  did  an  ex- 
tremely good  job,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
by  reducing  the  $2,710,000,000  requested 
in  the  budget  to  $1,599,000,000,  which  is 
a  reduction  of  $1,110,000,000.  There  has 
been  no  reduction  In  title  11;  a  slight 
reduction  in  title  in  of  $10,904,000;  no 
reduction  at  all  in  title  IV;  for  a  total 
reduction  of  $1,121,544,000,  making  the 
total  amount  recommended  in  this  bill 
$2,558,020,000  as  opposed  to  the  admin- 
istration's request  of  $3,679,564,000. 

I  feel  this  is  the  year  this  legislation 
could  have  been  completely  omitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  will  turn 
to  page  5  of  the  report  they  will  find  that 
there  is  now  in  the  "pipeline"  a  total  of 
$18,708,016,000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  this  amount 
of  money  remaining  in  the  pipeline  and 
unexpended  from  prior  years  appropria- 
tions that  this  new  appropriation  is  really 
not  needed  at  this  time.  However,  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  waiving  points 
of  order  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  necessary  In  order  to  consider 
the  bill  and,  therefore,  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki). 


Mr.  ZABLCXTKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  not  to  criticize  the  CXmunittee 
on  Rules.  However,  I  do  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Hotise  that  HJl.  15149,  an 
appropriation  bill  of  some  22  pejges,  mie- 
half  of  it  is  authorizing  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  this  body  operate  under  the  rules 
of  the  House.  I  submit  authorizing  leg- 
islation should  remain  within  the  juris- 
diction of  authorizing  committees.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  cer- 
tainly the  authorizing  committees  should 
stay  within  their  jurisdiction.  If  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  dared 
put  an  appropriation  in  an  authorizing 
bill  the  Committee  on  Rules  would  have 
to  grant  the  Ccmunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs a  rule  waiving  points  of  order.  The 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  refrained 
from  doing  so. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  Is  high  time  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report  a 
bill  dealing  only  with  appropriations.  For 
years  we  have  been  trying  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLCXDKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too  would  like  to  express  my  regret  that 
it  should  be  necessary  to  waive  all  points 
of  order,  especially  since  there  is  legis- 
lation of  a  substantial  character  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  While  I  am  (m  the 
subject  of  this  bill,  it  also  seems  to  me 
most  unfortunate — and  I  cannot  con- 
sider it  necessary — that  we  should  have 
to  consider  this  bill  on  the  very  same 
day  that  the  report  and  the  bill  its^ 
become  available  to  the  Monbers. 

There  really  is  no  way  we  can  evaluate 
the  very  substantial  reductions  in  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  that  have  been  proposed 
to  this  bill,  and  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  develop  amendments  to  restore  some 
of  these  funds.  What  we  are  doing  is  just 
what  we  did  last  year.  We  are  debating 
the  bill  without  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it  adequately. 

Mr.  ZABLOCrKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
perusing  the  bill  and  the  report,  I  find 
that  there  are  provisions  in  certain  cases 
adding  additional  money.  Further  there 
are  proposals  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  did  not  have  an  opportimity 
to  study  for  which  funding  is  included  in 
the  appropriation  bill.  When  the  House 
considered  the  foreign  aid  bill  2  weeks 
ago  these  proposals  could  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  through  amend- 
ments offered  on  the  floor  so  we  could 
have  discussed  them. 

So,  there  is  in  this  appropriation  bill 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  please, 
that  should  have  been  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  CXJLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLCXiKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  my  genial 
friend  from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  the  position  that  the  gentle- 
man takes.  I  appreciate  further  the  fact 
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that  he  said  he  did  not  intend  to  chas- 
tise the  Rules  Conunittee  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Nor  criticize. 

Mr.  COLMER.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  my  friend — both 
of  my  friends  who  have  spoken  on  this 
matter — that  I  do  not  like  this  type  of 
legislating  any  more  than  they  do.  But 
where  is  the  fault?  Whose  fault  is  it? 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  Is  the  fault  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  only  recently,  after  some  ten 
and  a  half  months,  or  some  such  mat- 
ter, has  reported  its  authorizational  bill 
out.  The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Congress  are  being  criticized  all  over 
tiie  country,  even  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  because  these  appropria- 
tion bills  are  not  being  enacted.  I  do  not 
like  it.  I  do  not  want  any  part  of  it.  I  do 
not  like  to  waive  points  of  order,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  get  these  bills  enacted 
into  law  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  some  drastic  action.  I  just  hope 
that  those  who  are  affected  adversely  by 
this — and  I  know  there  are,  and  my  sense 
of  propriety  is  outraged  by  doing  these 
things — but  let  us  take  a  cue  from  this 
and  in  the  next  year  try  to  get  these  bills 
in  a  little  earlier.         • 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  addi- 
tional time. 

Might  I  say  that  I  stated  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  when 
appearing  before  that  august  committee, 
that  the  reason  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee was  reporting  the  bill  at  such  a 
late  date  was  because  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  did  not  receive  the  for- 
eign aid  message  from  the  executive 
branch  until  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Hearings  began  immediately  after  the 
Memorial  Day  holiday.  A  very  contro- 
versial point  in  the  bill — the  overseas 
private  investment  corporation  pro- 
posal— necessitated  lengthy  hearings.  It 
was  necessary  that  we  study  that  pro- 
posal in  depth.  The  authorizing  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  had  intended 
and  did  give  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  present  amend- 
ments. The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
extended  every  opportunity  to  interested 
Members  and  private  individuals  to  be 
heard  on  amendments  and  principles 
contained  in  the  bill. 

If  there  were  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  had  amendments  to  the  for- 
eign affairs  bill  we  welcomed  their  pro- 
posals. The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
requested  a  rule  as  soon  as  we  possibly 
could.  For  the  purpose  of  emphasis  I 
shall  insert  the  committee  action  as 
listed  in  the  report  accompanying  the 
aid  bill,  H.R.  14580: 

Committee  Action 

On  May  28,  1969,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  message  transmitting  proposals 


to  redirect  our  efforts  In  foreign  aid  (H.  Doc. 
91-122),  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

On  June  2,  1969,  the  Congress  received 
a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
"to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assist- 
ing ]}eoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  economic 
development  within  a  framework  of  demo- 
cratic, economic,  social,  and  political  Insti- 
tutions" (Executive  Communication  818, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs) . 

On  that  same  date,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
E.  Morgan,  chairman.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Introduced  the  bill  H.R.  11792, 
which   was   referred    to   the   committee. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  11792  began  on  June  9, 
1969,  and  continued  through  August  1, 
1969. 

The  committee  met  in  executive  session 
during  August,  September,  and  October  to 
mark  up  the  bill,  and  on  October  30,  1969,  a 
clean  bill,  H.R.  14580,  was  ordered  favorably 
reported  by  a  vote  of  28  ayes,  8  noes  and  2 
answering  present. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  not 
blaming  the  Committee  on  Rules  at  all, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  should  be  permitted 
under  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order  to 
include  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  This  practice  must  stop.  Concerned 
Members  of  the  House  were  told  it  would 
stop  in  the  last  Congress,  and  in  Con- 
gresses before.  Unless  the  Committee  on 
Rules  denies  rules  waiving  points  of  or- 
der, the  Appropriations  Committees  will 
continue  in  their  past  habits. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
will  say,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther to  me,  that  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  his  position.  I  know  of  but  one  thing 
we  can  do  under  the  circumstances,  and 
that  is  what  I  prc^ose  to  do.  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  tempted  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  rule, 
there  are  two  things  that  it  does:  When 
an  appropriation  committee  reports  a  bill 
that  is  supposed  to  lay  over  3  days,  and 
we  have  waived  points  of  order  on  that. 
The  second  thing  is  that  we  are  waiving 
points  of  order  because  the  bill  has  not 
passed  the  Senate. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  we  are  only  trying  to  expedite 
matters  around  here.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  or  any  other  member 
of  his  committee,  had  the  right  to  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  yesterday 
when  this  rule  was  presented  to  us,  and 
make  his  presentation  and  his  objections 
at  that  time. 

If  criticism  is  going  to  be  leveled 
around  here  then  their  committee  ought 
to  take  a  great  part  of  the  criticism. 

Why  did  they  take  so  long  to  submit  a 
bill  to  the  floor?  Why  is  it  almost  the 
eve  of  Christmas  when  we  are  taking 
action  on  this  matter,  when  we  should 
have  acted  on  it  a  long  time  ago?  It  is 
because  the  committee  members  them- 
selves were  lagging.  Do  not  put  all  the 
criticism  on  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Further,  in  that  regard,  if  there  are 
cuts  in  this  budget  in  which  they  are  not 
satisfied,  there  is  going  to  be  a  time  when 


the  bill  is  authorized  by  the  Senate,  and 
there  will  be  a  conference  committee. 
They  can  work  out  and  agree  on  the  dif- 
ferences. There  will  be  the  opportunity 
at  a  later  date  to  go  before  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  and  ask 
for  a  supplemental  budget. 

But  I  do  not  think  because  this  com- 
mittee took  so  long  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  should  take  the  brunt  of  this, 
or  that  this  House  should  be  in  session 
this  long  without  the  committees  acting. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me  since  he  mentioned  my  name? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Yes,  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  gentlemaif  from 
Massachusetts  that  tlie  bill,  H.R.  15149, 
was  introduced  yesterday,  December  8, 
1969.  The  report  accompanying  it  was 
issued  on  the  same  date.  The  rule  was 
granted  on  the  same  date. 

How  could  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Morgan,  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  in  protest  of 
some  of  the  provisions  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill?  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther,  I  am  not  solely  concerned  about  the 
cuts  in  funding  amounts.  I  am  primarily 
referring  to  the  nine  or  11  pages  of  legis- 
lation contained  in  the  bill.  Members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  did  not 
appear  because  we  were  not  aware  of  the 
legislative  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply,  all  I  can  say  is  when 
I  left  the  Congress  last  Friday  to  return 
to  my  home  in  Boston,  I  knew  at  that 
time  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
going  to  meet  on  Monday  morning  and 
I  knew  that  this  bill  was  going  to  be  be- 
fore the  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  should  have  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  was  going  to  have  a  hearing 
and,  therefore,  they  should  have  had  a 
Member  or  a  member  of  the  staff  there 
present  to  see  what  happened  and  what 
was  transpiring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15149)  making  appro- 
priations for  Foreign  Assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

•nxe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Xbe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TBI   COKKinXK   or  THE    WHOUI 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  15149,  with 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  \^  hours  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver)  will  be 
recognized  for  IVi  hours. 

•nie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana   (Mr.   Passman). 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  think 
we  should  set  the  record  straight. 

There  is  no  legislation  in  this  bill  other 
than  legislative  provisions  that  we  have 
carried  in  the  bill  in  previous  years.  We 
have  added  several  new  limitations  this 
year  which  we  will  discuss  later.  There 
are  only  two  exceptions.  One  is  the  for- 
eign military  credit  sales  program,  which 
has  not  been  authorized  yet,  and  the 
committee  added  $650,000  for  a  hospital 
and  home  for  the  aged  in  IsrMl,  which 
was  not  in  the  House-passed  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  tissiune  the  blame  for 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  House  at 
this  late  date.  We  are  only  16  days  away 
from  Christmas.  I  know  the  Members 
want  to  go  home.  I  have  been  cooling  my 
heels  around  here  for  some  months  wait- 
ing for  an  authorization  bill.  I  spent  300 
hours  on  my  subcommittee  hearings  and 
I  concluded  them  so  long  ago  that  I  had 
to  go  back  just  recently  and  read  the 
hearings  to  realize  that  this  bill  is  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  we  are  operating  now. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Cwnmittee  is  so  sensitive.  We  are  operat- 
ing under  a  completely  legal  rule.  These 
are  the  procedures  we  foUow  when  the 
business  of  the  House  gets  bogged  down. 
I  do  not  think  that  that  committee  is 
bcdier  than  thou;  neither  do  I  think  the 
Oommittee  on  Appropriations  is  holier 
than  thou.  It  is  a  question  of  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  so  that  the 
Members  can  finish  their  work  and  go 
home  for  Christmas. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  assume  that  most 
of  the  dissatisfaction  about  this  bill  is 
brought  about  by  the  very  substantial  re- 
ductions made  by  our  ccMnmittee.  I  want 
to,  if  I  may,  read  an  article  from  the 
local  press.  It  is  not  very  complimentary : 

Acting  with  characteristic  blind  irrespon- 
sibility, however,  Otto  Passman's  aid  appro- 
priations subcommittee  slashed  the  figure  to 
tie  billion  (against  $1.75  blllicm  finally  ap- 
propriated last  year) ;  the  Passman  massacre 
1«  likely  to  be  confirmed  on  the  floor. 

I  certainly  hope  it  will  be,  and  if  that 
is  being  irresponsible,  I  wish  we  had  more 
irresponsible  conunittees,  because  we  are 
spending  money  we  do  not  have  for 
things  which  we  do  not  need  trying  to  be 


everything  to  everybody  all  over  the 
world. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  has  beoi  my 
privilege  to  walk  into  the  wtil  of  this 
House  for  the  15th  year  to  handle  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill.  I  am 
going  to  give  you  some  information  on 
the  first  14  years  it  was  my  privilege  to 
handle  the  bill.  The  budget  asked  for 
$54,963,341,250.  During  that  same  period 
Congress — and  I  give  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  credit  for  making  some 
reduction,  but  most  of  the  reductions 
were  actually  made  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations — actually  reduced  the 
budget  request  by  $11,185,185,500,  or  an 
average  cut  of  almost  $800  million  per 
year  below  what  the  budget  had  re- 
quested, and  each  and  every  year,  with- 
out exception,  we  left  the  foreign  aid  bill 
overfunded. 

There  is  not  a  Member  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  can  refute  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement. 

We  left  the  program  overfunded  and 
each  and  every  one  of  those  years  the 
program  had  unobligated  funds  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  And  that  is  also  true  this 
year.  With  all  the  crying  that  took  place 
last  year  about  this  Committee's  recom- 
mendation to  reduce  foreign  aid,  the  pro- 
gram still  wound  up  with  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  unobligated  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  been 
greatly  fragmentized.  The  most  astute 
Members  of  Congress  has  difBculty  in 
keeping  up  with  the  actual  amount  of 
money  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  So 
for  the  benefit  of  the  membership  I  am 
going  to  go  directly  to  the  record  and 
read  these  figures : 

Item  1  this  year,  mutual  security,  as 
we  refer  to  it,  or  foreign  assistance,  the 
budget  request  was  $2,710,020,000.  That 
is  spigot  1. 

Item  2.  Receipts  and  recoveries  from 
previous  programs,  from  previous  years. 
$274,785,000. 

Item  3.  Military  assistance — in  Defense 
budget — $2,230,900,000,  previously  car- 
ried in  this  bill. 

Item  4.  Economic  assistance — in  De- 
fense budget — $76,600,000,  previously 
carried  in  this  bill. 

Item  5.  Foreign  military  credit  sales 
fund,  $275,000,000. 

Item  6.  MAAG's,  missions,  and  mil- 
groups,  $168,800,000. 

Item  7.  Export-Import  Bank,  long- 
term  credits,  $1,872,200,000. 

Item  8.  E:qjort-Import  Bank,  regular 
operations,  $570,423,000. 

Item  9.  Export-Import  Bank,  export 
expansion  program,  $100,000,000. 

Item  10.  Public  Law  480 — agricultural 
commodities — $986,600,000. 

Item  11.  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  (FSO) .  $300,000,000. 

Item  12.  International  Development 
Association,  request  1,  $160  million. 

Item  13.  International  Development 
Association,  request  2,  $160  million. 

Item  14.  Asian  Development  Bank — 
regular  c<Hitribution — $20  million. 

Item  15.  Asian  Development  Bank — 
special  funds— $25  million. 

Item  16.  Peace  Corps,  $101,100,000. 

Item  17.  Permanent  military  construc- 
tion, foreign  nations,  $255,300,000. 

Item  18.  Contributions  to  international 
organizations,  $130,187,000. 


Item  19.  Educational — foreign  and 
other  students— $43,614,000. 

Item  20.  Ryulcyu  Islands,  $20,651,000. 

Item  21.  Migrants  and  refugees,  $5.- 
511,000. 

Item  22.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  $41,612,000. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $10,528,303,000, 
that  has  been  requested  for  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  for  selected  pro- 
grams of  foreign  assistance. 

In  addition  to  that  staggering  total  of 
over  $10.5  billion,  the  President  has  sent 
a  request  to  the  Senate  asking  for  an 
additional  $890  million  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  would  bring  the 
total  aid  program  up  to  $11,400,000,000. 
This  listing  includes  grant  aid.  sales, 
credits,  and  other  programs.  That  is  the 
grand  total. 

Now  let  us  go  over  some  of  the  items 
in  this  bill  alone,  which  is  indeed  fright- 
«iing.  I  want  the  Members  to  listen  care- 
fully, because  this  is  a  statement  of  fact. 
Last  year  the  requests  came  in  for  ap- 
proximately $10.5  billion  for  the  22 
spigots  of  foreign  aid. 

We  had  in  this  country  what  we  re-  ' 
ferred  to  as  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act.  While  we  were  cutting 
back  expenditures  in  America  by  closing 
down  projects  all  over  America,  and 
causing  some  small  contractors  to  go  into 
bankruptcy — some  of  them  had  umtracts 
for  projects  which  were  75  percent  com- 
pleted and  the  funds  were  impounded 
and  the  contractors  could  not  proceed 
under  these  ccaitracts — do  the  Members 
realize  that  not  one  single  project  of  the 
4,408  projects  and  subprojects  in  the  AID 
program,  in  99  nations  and  five  terri- 
tories of  the  world,  was  cut  back  as  much 
as  one  dime? 

This  year,  while  we  are  again  consid- 
ering making  available  the  aggregate 
sum  of  $11.4  billion,  we  have  a  freeze  on 
75  percent  of  all  new  Federal  construc- 
tion in  America.  I  am  not  fighting  that, 
but  I  want  Members  to  understand  that 
we  are  discriminating  against  our  own 
people  in  favor  of  many  of  the  recipient 
nations  of  this  foreign  aid  program. 

What  are  we  confronted  with?  We 
have  permitted  something  to  grow  up  in 
our  Government  over  which  we  have  lost 
control.  We  have  51,936  individuals 
drawing  monthly  stipends  from  the  AID 
Agency — U.S.  personnel,  foreign  na- 
tionals, and  participants. 

This  means  there  are  51,936  ambassa- 
dors for  more  foreign  aid  who  are  scat- 
tered in  99  nations  of  the  world,  with 
the  support  of  all  the  ambassadors  in 
those  nations. 

It  is  almost  impofisible  for  a  small 
committee,  spending  part  time,  to  stay 
on  top  of  this  mammoth  program.  I  was 
in  hopes  that  the  Forr>ign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee this  year  would  come  in  and  con- 
gratulate the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  going 
Into  this  program  and  ascertaining  the 
actual  need,  and  not  appr(H>rlating  just 
what  some  bureau  or  bureaucrats  down- 
town wanted.  Evidently  we  are  not  going 
to  get  that  commendation. 

Let  us  go  into  the  details  of  this  wild 
and  woolly  foreign  aid  program.  Let  us 
take  worldwide  technical  assistance.  This 
year  there  is  an  authorization  of  $200 
million.   Our  committee   recommended 
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$150  mlllicHi.  Why  did  we  recommend 
this  reduction?  One  of  the  factors  was 
because  upon  examination  we  found  one 
consultant  was  getting  $260  a  day.  in 
addition  to  all  his  expenses.  There  is  only 
one  other  individual  in  Government 
drawing  a  larger  salary,  and  that  is  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States. 

We  found  another  one  drawing  $250 
a  day  with  all  his  expenses  paid.  We 
found  three  drawing  $200  per  day.  A 
listing  of  these  consultants  can  be  found 
on  pages  311  and  312  of  part  2  of  the 
printed  hearings. 

Then  the  Agency  comes  along  and  says 
they  want  to  allocate  this  money  under 
a  different  system.  They  want  us  to  per- 
mit them  to  go  to  the  xmiversities  and 
the  colleges  and  enter  into  a  contract  and 
give  them  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
do  a  Job.  In  my  opinion  that  would  de- 
prive our  committee  of  the  right  of  ex- 
amination to  determine  how  many  they 
have  imder  a  contractual  basis,  how 
many  they  have  on  another  basis,  and 
what  they  are  paying  theni. 

While  we  do  not  think  too  well  of  this 
new  proposal,  we  are  going  to  let  the 
Agency  have  a  pilot  program  on  that 
proposal. 

There  is  an  awful  lot  of  feeling  about 
another  program  which  the  administra- 
tion says  we  have  underfunded.  But  we 
are  guilty  of  overfunding  the  supporting 
assistance  progi-am  last  year.  Last  year 
the  budget  request  for  supporting  as- 
sistance was  $595  million. 

After  a  long  and  di£Bcult  time,  we  were 
able  to  reduce  the  request  by  $230  mil- 
lion, allowing  $365,000,000,  and  of  course, 
the  Agency  screamed  bloody  murder  that 
this  cut  would  destroy  the  program,  that 
this  money  goes  to  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
Laos,  and  Korea. 

What  are  the  facts?  They  came  in  this 
year,  and  upon  examination  this  is  what 
we  found  out:  they  actually  needed  only 
$241,394,000  last  year.  We  gave  them 
$365  million.  We  found  on  June  30  they 
had  $55,680,000  on  hand  unobligated 
that  lapsed  because  they  had  no  use  for 
it.  In  addition  to  that,  we  foimd  that  they 
had  obligated  $57,926,700  for  projects  on 
which  they  had  not  submitted  one  iota  of 
supporting  assistance  program  justifica- 
tion material. 

In  addition,  we  found  that  they  ran 
a  ghost  project  in  South  Vietnam.  They 
discovered  they  would  have  to  use  legal 
bribery  and  pledge  in  advance  to  the 
Saigon  legislature,  "If  you  will  pass  a 
land-reform  bill,  we  will  give  you  $40 
million."  So,  lo  and  behold,  on  June  27, 
3  days  before  the  funds  would  lapse,  they 
had  so  much  unneeded  money,  they  allo- 
cated $10  million  to  a  purely  nonexist- 
ent ghost  project. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State,  when 
he  came  before  our  committee,  "Is  the 
legislature  in  Saigon  in  session?"  He  said. 
"Yes."  I  asked,  "Do  you  know  whether 
or  not  they  have  passed  this  legislation?" 
He  said,  "I  do  not  think  so."  I  can  assure 
the  Members  that  he  said,  "I  do  not 
know  whether  they  ever  will  pass  legis- 
lation." 

Yet  these  people  allocated  $10  million 
to  a  ghost  project  so  as  to  obligate  a  lot 
of  tills  supporting  assistance  money. 

My  friends,  there  has  been  much  feel- 
ing about  the  supporting  assistance  pro- 
gram. What  did  the  committee  do  this 


year?  I  want  the  Members  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this,  so  they  will 
know  we  may  have  again  overf  unded  this 
program.  The  committee  recommended 
$300  million  in  new  funds,  and  also  rec- 
ommended the  reappropriation  of  the 
$55,680,000  in  unobligated  funds. 

Also,  they  have  another  little  trick 
known  as  obligating  fimds  and  then  at 
some  subsequent  date,  when  we  are  home 
trying  to  seek  reelection,  they  deobligate 
those  funds  and  start  new  projects.  This 
year,  if  you  please,  they  are  going  to  have 
$35,910,000  of  deobligated  fimds. 

So  I  say  that  we  are  going  to  allow 
in  this  bill  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$391,590,000. 

Listen  to  the  record.  The  so-called  de- 
obligated  $35,910,000,  in  all  probability, 
will  go  to  $100  million  when  we  go  home 
for  a  brief  Christmas  leave,  because  In 
supporting  assistance  in  fiscal  1968  they 
came  up  meekly  and  said,  "Yes,  we  are 
going  to  deobligate  $18,850,000."  What 
did  they  finally  deobligate?  $90,669,000. 

In  fiscal  1969  the  estimate  of  deobli- 
gated funds  originally  was  $29,400,000. 
What  did  they  subsequently  deobligate? 
$61,022,000. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  on  this  bill, 
pointing  out  its  weaknesses,  and  I  do 
regret  that  my  good  and  able  friends  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  do  not 
have  the  time  to  go  into  the  details  as  we 
do  and  establish  for  the  record  the  actual 
need  and  not  agree  with  the  wish  of  some 
bureaucrat  or  some  bimch  of  bureaucrats 
downtown. 

The  oply  apology  I  have  is  the  fact 
that  without  exception  during  my  14 
years  serving  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee we  have  overfunded  the  en- 
tire program. 

Mr.  ZABIjOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time.  I  am  stating  facts 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  challenge 
them.  I  shall  not  yield  until  I  finish  my 
statement. 

Now,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  let  us  look  at 
another  bogeyman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  referred  to  me,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  not  used  your 
name.  You  are  only  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  are  you 
not? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  facing  up 
to  the  serious  situation  that  we  have  in 
America,  a  public  debt  of  $1,650  bilUon. 
when  you  include  the  borrowed  money 
and  the  statutory  obligations  which  say 
we  are  going  to  give  you  in  subsequent 
years  for  some  sei-vices  you  have  pre- 
viously rendered,  and  we  have  created 
no  reserves  for  these  statutory  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country  is  in  debt  to 
the  extent  of  $8,250  because  we  do  not 
have  the  time  during  which  to  go  into 
these  bills  in  great  depth  as  is  needed 
to  be  done  rather  than  taking  the  recom- 
mendations from  the  bureaucrats  down- 
town. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  discuss  one 
item  which  is  the  $75  million  request 
which  the  committee  did  not  approve  for 


the  new  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  OPIC.  What  are  the  facts? 

This  is  a  reserve  to  guarantee  credits 
to  people  who  make  investments  abroad 
if  their  property  is  expropilated  or  if 
the  currency  is  devalued.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  guaranteed  investment.  This  idea 
is  20  years  old.  About  8  years  ago  they 
came  in  and  said,  "We  need  $180  million 
for  the  Guaranty  Fimd  and  we  must 
have  it.  It  is  important.  We  need  to  im- 
press the  American  businessman  to  make 
investments  abroad."  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  it  not  true  that  the  full  faith 
and  cerdit  of  the  United  States  backs  up 
these  loans?"  They  say,  "Yes,  that  is  cor- 
rect, but  it  woulf  be  more  attractive  if 
we  had  the  money  appropriated." 

As  I  said,  they  asked  for  $180  mil- 
lion. We  gave  them  $30  million.  We 
cut  the  request  $150  miUion.  Now, 
this  year  for  some  reason  or  other,  they 
got  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
authorize  $75  million  for  this  £u;count.  I 
decided  to  do  an  examination  on  this 
particular  accoimt.  We  found  we  had  ap- 
propriated $57,422,000  and  they  had  col- 
lected as  of  December  31,  1968,  $62,950,- 
000  and  as  of  October  31  they  had 
collected  an  additional  $9.6  million.  So, 
they  have  $129,972,863  in  that  kitty. 

What  is  the  loss  record?  During  the 
20  years  of  its  existence,  they  have  paid 
out  $11,820,000  in  claims.  So,  they  have 
sufficient  funds  on  hand  at  this  time  to 
fund  this  program  for  258  years  and  4 
months — I  repeat,  258  years  and  4 
months.  Despite  that  loss  ratio  they  said, 
"We  want  the  $75  million.  We  are  not 
going  to  spend  it.  But  if  we  put  it  in  the 
fund  then  it  will  make  it  more  attractive 
to  businessmen  who  want  to  go  abroad 
and  make  their  investments." 

If  the  $130  million  were  to  revert  to 
the  Treasury,  the  Investment  guaranty 
program  would  still  have  the  full  faith 
and  credit  backing  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Let  us  go  to  another  item  in  this  bill. 
You  have  39  different  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus, not  counting  all  the  commercial 
banks,  where  American  businessmen  can 
borrow  money  to  invest.  They  can  go 
to  three  windows  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  loan 
fund  is  available  for  up  to  50  percent 
for  that  type  of  loan.  The  same  thing  is 
ti-ue  of  the  development  loans. 

More  importantly,  of  course,  would  be 
the  fact  that  the  American  businessmen 
have  the  necessary  capital  and  do  not 
need  to  borrow  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  for  some  reason  or  other— 
and  we  hope  to  find  out  why  some  day— 
AID  has  come  up  with  a  proposal  now 
that  they  will  transfer  $20  mUlion  per 
year  for  5  years  out  of  the  repayments  to 
the  two  Development  Loan  Fimds,  to  set 
up  a  new  lending  program  in  OPIC. 

This  is  just  another  little  lending  agen- 
cy being  created  in  the  so-called  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
it  in  my  opinion,  although  there  are  some 
Members  who  feel  there  is. 

Let  us  go  a  little  bit  further— and  if 
you  think  you  can  keep  up  with  all  these 
people  are  doing,  you  had  better  have 
another  think  about  it.  There  has  been 
complaint  about  the  multilateral  or- 
ganization technical  assistance  progi-am. 

This  year  we  have  recommended  $88.8 
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oilllion  for  this  purpose,  the  same 
amount  that  was  made  available  last  year 
for  this  purpose.  As  mentioned  in  the 
committee  report,  the  committee  felt  the 
request  for  the  UNDP — an  increase  of 
$29  million — ^was  excessive,  so  we  reduced 
the  total  amount  requested  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

For  the  Indus  Basin  they  have  asked 
for  $7,530,000.  We  have  set  that  out  in  a 
separate  paragraph  of  the  bill.  So  they 
are  getting  what  they  asked  for. 

American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  the  committee  felt  that  it  should 
recommend  the  entire  amount. 

We  get  down  to  the  contingency  fund. 
Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $5 
million,  this  year  your  committee  recom- 
mends $10  million.  This  is  double  what 
we  appropriated  last  year. 

Alliance  for  Progress  loans — at  this 
stage  last  year  we  recommended  $200 
million;  that  is  the  identical  amount  we 
are  recommending  in  this  bill  at  this 
time  for  fiscal  1970. 

For  worldwide  development  loans,  last 
year  at  this  stage  we  recommended  $265 
million,  and  you  ''oted  for  what  we  rec- 
onunended.  We  are  recommending  this 
year  ttie  same  amount,  $265  million. 

If  you  look  at  the  actual  record  you 
will  find  that  in  all  probability  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  overfunded.  because 
as  of  the  first  5  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  they  have  committed  themselves  to 
only  $217  million.  And  if  you  look  at  the 
two  accounts  it  adds  up,  at  this  stage, 
to  $465  million. 

Again,  we  are  not  criticizing  the  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  But  some 
Individuals  always  worry  about  whether 
there  is  a  budget  request  for  a  certain 
item. 

We  do  not  feel  that  way — because  we 
are  not  holler  than  thou. 

In  the  appropriation  for  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  there  is  a 
variety  of  projects  numbering  about 
seven.  There  are  no  budget  estimates  for 
those  projects.  The  great  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  put  them  in  its  authori- 
zation bill.  They  put  them  in  without 
budget  justification.  We  say  they  are 
good  and  we  support  them. 

There  are  four  or  five  schools  in  Is- 
rael and,  of  course,  the  prototype  desalt- 
ing plant  where  we  recommended  $20 
million  to  provide  enough  funds  to  ini- 
tiate planning,  design,  and  prepare  spec- 
ifications. The  committee  will  take  a 
good  look  at  this  project  next  year  to 
see  how  it  is  progressing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  chair  this  committee  for  15  years.  I 
am  not  smart,  but  I  do  follow  the  facts 
as  they  are.  I  would  not  want  to  do 
otherwise  anyway. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  tins  bill 
that  In  my  candid  opinion,  if  I  were  to 
go  into  them,  we  may  not  get  a  bill 
through  the  House.  But  I  think  I  should 
state  to  the  committee  that  the  budget 
request  for  spigot  No.  1  only,  title  I  of 
this  bill,  the  so-called  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, is  $2,710,020,000.  The  bill  before 
you.  including  the  reductions  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  recommended, 
recommends  a  total  reduction  of  $1,110,- 
640,000  less  than  the  budget  estimate. 

This  is  just  about  the  same  percentage 
cut  we  have  made  in  prior  years  and  with- 


out exception  left  the  program  over- 
funded. 

We  are  recommending  a  reduction  of 
$674,140,000  below  what  was  authorized 
by  the  House  when  it  passed  the  authori- 
zation bill  on  November  20. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  knows,  that 
this  bill  has  many  more  stations  to  pass 
before  it  finally  comes  back  to  this  floor. 
It  would  please  me  very  much  to  be  able 
to  say  we  will  bring  it  back  just  as  we  are 
passing  it.  But  I  think  it  is  only  proper 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  is  $10,528,000,000  in  total  for- 
eign aid  requests,  there  is  a  GUjjplemental 
estimate  for  the  Export- Import  Bank  for 
$890,338,000  over  and  above  that  $10.5 
b]U)on  figure. 

T  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  pipe- 
line of  unexpended  funds  from  prior 
years  programs  of  about  $18,708,016,000. 
If  you  want  to  get  a  general  idea  as  to 
how  much  you  have  in  thj  pipeline  for 
some  of  the  recipient  nations,  I  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  page  5  of  the  committee 
report.  Some  of  these  nations  have  al- 
most a  half  billion  dollars  in  the  pipeline 
to  their  credit. 

I  would  respectfully  refer  you  now  to 
page  6  of  the  report  and  then  you  will 
get  a  general  idea  of  what  overspending 
in  the  foreign  field  has  done  to  this  coun- 
try. 

As  I  stand  here  talking  to  you,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
international  balance-of-payments  ac- 
count in  the  past  19  years  amounts  to 
$36,896,000,000.  We  orily  had  a  surplus 
in  2  of  the  19  years. 

In  1956  we  had  a  siuplus  of  $500,000,- 
000.  Last  year  we  had  a  surplus  of  $93,- 
000.000.  But  we  did  not  create  a  siuplus 
by  increasing  our  exports.  Last  year  we 
had  the  black  satchel  man  looking  into 
the  treasuries  of  the  nations  throughout 
the  world,  and  every  time  we  found  a  na- 
tion, whether  it  was  one  of  the  old  aid 
recipients  or  one  of  the  new  ones,  be- 
cause this  country  borrowed  money  to 
pay  for  the  commodities  we  gave  them, 
we  permitted  them  to  build  up  a  substan- 
tial foreign  exchange  surplus. 

So  the  black  satchel  man  arrived  in 
those  countries  and  said.  "We  want  to 
borrow  some  of  that  money." 

Our  man  arrived  In  Bangkok.  Thai- 
land, and  said:  "We  have  given  you  a 
billion  dollars,  but  during  that  same  pe- 
riod you  have  built  up  a  surplus  foreign 
exchange  amount  of  over  a  billion  dollars. 
Now  we  want  to  borrow  back  from  you 
$250,000,000." 

This  is  the  way  that  works.  We  are  go- 
ing out  and  borrowing  American  tax 
dollars  to  ship  the  commodities  to  them 
and  letting  the  U.S.  Treasury  pay  the 
bill.  That  saves  the  foreign  exchange 
they  earn  and  permits  them  to  build  up 
their  foreign  exchange  account. 

We  told  Thailand  we  want  to  borrow 
$250,000,000.  They  said  "No,"  but  after  a 
lot  of  pleading  they  agreed  to  let  us 
borrow  $100,000,000." 

What  are  the  terms?  We  will  pay  it 
back  to  them  in  4*2  years  at  6-percent 
interest. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  Into  all  of  that. 
I  want  to  counsel  with  you.  Our  Nation 
gives  them  a  billion  dollars  in  aid  which 
permits  them  to  build  up  a  billion  dollar 


surplus  foreign  exchange.  Then  we  go 
out  and  borrow  it  from  them,  but  we  have 
to  pay  it  back  in  4 'a  years  plus  6-percent 
interest. 

Tliis  is  the  way  that  program  operates. 
If  I  were  to  go  any  further  into  it.  you 
may  defeat  the  bill.  There  is  a  lot  of 
information  in  this  committee  report, 
and  if  you  read  it.  this  committee  may 
have  your  commendations  and  not  your 
criticism. 

My  friends,  I  am  the  biggest  hawk  on 
the  Hill.  When  my  country  is  at  war.  I 
support  it.  We  are  in  trouble,  and  you 
know  that  we  are  in  trouble,  in  many 
spots  around  the  world. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  be  a  hawk.  I  remember  we 
lost  30.000  young  men  in  Korea,  and  we 
have  lost  40,000  in  Vietnam.  We  have  a 
few  allies  around  the  world.  I  think  we 
are  committed  in  Korea,  where  it  cost 
us  $2.5  billion  to  win  the  war.  The  figures 
are  classified,  but  we  have  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  there  today. 

In  my  candid  opinion,  if  the  doves,  the 
hawks,  or  even  the  hummingbirds  would 
read  the  secret  reports  I  am  going  to 
make  available,  they  would  be  here  seek- 
ing to  help  correct  this  deficiency.  It  is 
tremendous. 

If  we  consider  Nationalist  China,  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  are  today  spend- 
ing tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  pur- 
chase military  hardware  from  us.  This 
year  they  are  going  to  spend  some  $50 
milUon  cash  in  the  United  States.  You 
and  I  know  that  I  carmot  reveal  top  se- 
cret information.  But  I  want  the  hawks, 
the  doves,  and  any  Member  to  come  and 
read  these  secret  letters.  If  they  do,  I  do 
not  believe  they  could  possibly  support 
an  amendment  to  take  the  $54.5  million 
out,  unless  it  is  done  on  a  personal  basis, 
and  I  trust  it  shall  not  be.  I  want  to  de- 
bate the  question  on  its  merits.  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  the  statement  that  there 
was  no  budget  request.  The  policy  in  the 
Far  East  has  been  fixed,  and  it  has  been 
fixed  for  many  years.  The  only  thing  we 
must  do  now  is  to  decide  at  what  level  we 
shall  replace  obsolete  equipment.  The 
budget  is  nothing  more  than  a  guide. 
There  is  nothing  sacred  about  that  budg- 
et. I  should  like  to  ask  those  who  argue 
that  there  is  no  budget  request,  about  the 
other  bills,  covering  some  $2,985,000,000. 
that  they  increased  without  any  budget 
request  whatsoever. 

And  I  want  to  discuss  another  project 
if  you  are  going  to  get  into  the  subject 
of  budget  requests.  It  will  touch  on  a 
sacred  agency,  and  we  will  have  some 
warm  debate.  I  ask  you  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  direction  in  which  we  are 
traveling  and  how  hard  your  committee 
has  worked  for  many  years  and  has  now 
saved  in  excess  of  $12  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  creation  of 
this  foreign  aid  program  it  has  gone 
into  121  nations  and  seven  territories 
of  the  world  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
$182,583  million.  That  figure  itself  should 
l>e  convincing  that  we  have  gone  too  far 
afield  with  the  foreign  aid  program.  We 
have  brought  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  but  14.  and  some  of  the  nations  that 
we  were  once  fighting,  are  getting  money 
out  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  the  printed  report  of' 
the  committee. 
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Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  would 
like  you  to  clarify  the  explanation  of  the 
$12  million  for  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
djfn's  Fund,  found  on  page  13  of  the 
committee  report.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  amoimt  is  a  "floor"  and  not  a  "ceil- 
ing" for  the  Children's  Fund? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
absolutely  correct.  In  previous  years  we 
had  funded  the  UJJ.  Children's  Fund  at 
$12  million. 

Last  year  we  increa.'^ed  it  by  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  because  it  was  an  an- 
niversary, so  they  got  $13  million.  This 
year  we  thought  we  would  retxim  to 
the  original  figure,  that  no  less  than 
$12  million  would  be  available,  but  there 
is  no  limitation.  If  the  Department 
should  decide  they  need  $15  million,  of 
course,  then  the  legislation  is  broad 
enough  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  the  great  contribution  she 
has  made  for  funds  for  the  Children's 
Fund.  She  has  interrogated  on  this  item 
every  year  and  has  made  very  sure  that 
this  item  was  adequately  funded.  I  am 
very  pleased  the  gentlewoman  did  ask 
this  question  so  we  could  make  this 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLCX:KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do 
not  rise  at  this  time  to  take  issue  with  the 
gentleman's  figures. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  modifying  his  feeling,  and  he 
win  wind  up  supporting  my  bill,  I  hope. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  a  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  know  figures  can  be 
juggled. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  is 
making  a  statement  that  I  juggled  the 
figures.  I  can  assure  him  I  did  not. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  did  not  as  yet  accuse 
the  gentleman  of  juggling  anything. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
makes  sure  he  defines  what  is  being  jug- 
gled. What  is  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  22  foreign  aid  facets,  listed 
on  page  4  of  the  committee's  report. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  very  influential.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman advocate  the  authoiUzation  of  the 
funds  for  the  22  items  listed  on  page  4 
should  be  placed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee?  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would  like  to 
point  out  that  some  included  in  the  list 
should  not  be  included  as  foreign  aid. 
Specifically  the  Migrants  and  Refugees. 
Ryukyu  Islands,  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  are  not  foreign  aid  programs.  On 
the  other  hand  since  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned  other  programs  such  as  Public 
Law  480.  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (FSO) .  International  Development 
Bank,  for  example,  would  the  gentleman 
use  his  influence  to  see  that  the  author- 
ization for  these  programs  be  placed  in 
the   Foreign   Affairs    Committee?    The 


Foreign  Affairs  Committee  could  then 
take  a  look  at  all  of  these  programs  as  the 
proper  legislating  and  authorizing  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  so  pleased  the 
gentleman  brought  up  that  question.  If 
I  go  any  further  into  this  bill,  we  may 
wind  up  without  a  bill.  The  people  down- 
town are  specialists  in  fragmentizing  and 
hiding  foreign  aid.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  that  they  proposed  that  only  a 
small  part  is  to  be  handled  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee? 

Here  is  something  I  just  want  to  whisk 
over,  because  we  do  not  want  to  go  into 
too  much  detail.  This  has  grown  up  in 
the  past  few  years.  We  have  in  this  bill, 
not  even  included  in  the  $2,710,000,000 
estimate,  an  amoimt  of  $665  milUon  for 
three  banks.  Let  us  take  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  T/dis 
year  there  are  two  requests  for  $160  mil- 
lion each,  totaling  $320  million.  What  are 
the  terms  for  IDA  loans?  Here  are  the 
terms:  Fifty  years,  no  interest,  with  a 
10-year  grace  period,  then  1  percent  per 
year  repayment  of  principal  for  10  years, 
then  3  percent  a  year  for  the  next  30 
years.  There  is  only  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  service  charge  for  handling  the 
loan. 

IDA  was  created,  I  assume,  because 
they  detected  other  types  of  aid  would 
go  down,  so  they  started  creating  these 
banks.  If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the 
total  bill,  he  will  flnd  items  totaling  $665 
million  for  these  three  banks  which  are 
also  foreign  aid  and  assistance  but  which 
are  not  included  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  the 
so-called  foreign  aid  program.  So  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  This  is  only  a  small 
part.  But  the  recapitulation  is  correct. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  recapitulation.  I  am  questioning 
whether  some  of  the  programs  and  agen- 
cies mentioned  should  be  considered  as 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  believe  I  can  give 
the  gentleman  a  better  explanation.  May 
I  explain  it  so  we  can  all  understand  it? 

I  have  a  friend  in  Monroe,  La.,  who 
was  an  alcoholic.  I  went  down  and  asked 
about  him,  and  they  said  that  old  John 
had  given  up  whisky.  He  had  been  on 
that  stuff  so  long  I  did  not  think  he 
would  ever  reform.  Then,  3  months  later, 
I  went  down  and  asked  about  old  John. 
They  said  he  was  in  the  hospital.  I  asked, 
"What  is  the  trouble?"  They  said,  "Al- 
cohol." I  said,  "I  thought  he  gave  up 
whisky."  They  said,  "Yes,  he  did.  But 
he  is  now  on  vodka." 

That  is  the  way  this  program  is.  They 
switched  to  a  different  brand,  but  it  is 
still  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Not  being  a  drinking 
man,  I  would  not  know  the  difference. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  drink,  either. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman's  story 
reminds  me  of  an  earlier  reference  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  In  his  open- 
ing statement  the  gentleman  insisted 
that  this  bill  does  not  contain  any  legis- 
lation except  in  two  little  instances.  That 
is  like  being  just  a  little  bit  pregnant. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  repeat  what  I 
said.  This  bill  does  not  contain  any  legis- 
lation. It  includes  only  limitations  we 
have  been  carrying  in  this  bill  for  years 


and  years.  The  only  two  exceptions  would 
be  the  foreign  military  credit  sales  pro- 
gram and  a  small  project  in  Israel,  plus, 
of  course,  some  new  limitations  the  com- 
mittee felt  was  necessary. 

The  other  provisions  we  have  carried 
in  this  bill  year  in  and  year  out.  Tech- 
nically, I  could  say  perhaps  everything 
in  the  bill,  if  you  want  to  get  technical, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should 
have  looked  at. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  you  for  the 
compliment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  For  striking  out  the 
$75  million  for  OPIC. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  knew  the  gentleman 
wanted  it  out,  and  that  is  why  we  took 
it  out.  I  had  reason  to  believe  that,  and 
we  were  glad  to  take  it  out  for  him. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  May  I  ask  one  final 
question? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  knows,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  military  assistance  program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  authorizing  com- 
mittee did  include  $50  million  for  Korea. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  the  consideration  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  $54.5  million  was 
added  for  Taiwan.  I  noticed  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  stricken  the  $50 
million  for  Korea  but  has  retained  the 
$54.5  million  for  Taiwan.  Would  the 
gentleman  enlighten  the  House,  the 
members  of  the  committee  the  justifi- 
cation and  the  logic  for  the  committee's 
action?  What  was  the  reasoning?  Did 
the  Appropriations  Committee  hold  hear- 
ings on  these  items? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  you  start  using  logic 
you  are  really  going  to  embarrass  me, 
because  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  use  too 
much  logic  in  considering  both  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills  for 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Undoubtedly  the 
gentleman  would  agree,  however,  we 
ought  to  return  to  logic? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  just  as  strong  for 
the  $50  million  for  Korea  as  I  am  for  the 
$54.5  million  for  Taiwan.  I  pleaded  with 
the  members  of  my  subcommittee  not  to 
take  out  of  the  $50  million  for  Korea.  I 
supported  it  in  my  subcommittee. 

We  move  on  to  the  full  committee. 
Again  I  supported  an  amendment  for  $50 
million  for  Korea.  I  turned  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  yesterday,  when  it 
was  defeated,  and  I  said,  "I  must  reserve 
on  this,  and  if  the  rules  will  permit,  if 
there  is  an  amendment  offered  to  put  $50 
miUion  back  for  Korea,  not  only  am  I 
going  to  support  it  but  also  I  am  going 
to  speak  for  it,  because  I  know  you  know 
this  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
amount  needed  over  there  if  we  are  going 
to  protect  our  boys." 

I  support  you.  I  have  supported  you.  I 
have  supported  you  at  every  station.  I 
am  going  to  support  you  if  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  put  it  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
nian  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  appeared  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  other 
body  a  few  days  ago,  he  said  "we  appear 
to  be  cutting  back  on  our  share  of  the 
job."  In  other  words,  we  are  not  carry- 
ing out  our  share  of  the  foreign  handout 
load.  Would  the  gentleman  care  to  com- 
ment on  this  statement? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  Secretary  is  a 
very  personable  type  of  fellow.  This  is 
standard.  He  picked  it  up.  It  was  put  in 
the  direction  books  some  15  years  ago.  I 
am  very  fond  of  him. 

This  is  the  same  type  of  statements 
they  have  made  in  previous  years.  I  have 
reported  this  bill  in  my  committee,  and  I 
have  seen  the  white  envelopes  slipped 
under  the  door  to  my  chairman,  not  to 
my  present  chairmtin  but  to  a  previous 
chairman,  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  saying,  "Do  not  cut  It.  There  are 
grave  consequences." 
So  this  does  not  cause  me  any  alarm. 
That  is  the  stock  answer,  the  stock 
justification. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  I  note  that  the  Di- 
rector of-  the  foreign  give-away  outfit, 
Mr.  Hannah  takes  the  same  view. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  the  stock  line. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man has  ever  inquired  into  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  allocated  to 
MichigEin  State  University  and  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  through  the 
years?  This  so-called  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  a  bonanza  for  those  two 
institutions.  I  tried  to  get  together  some 
figures  for  this  occasion  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  It  now  runs  to  about  $40  million, 
and  there  are  open  contracts  in  existence 
dealing  with  those  two  institutions.  Dr. 
Hannah  as  the  former  president  of  one 
of  those  institutions  had  an  interest  in 
these  lush  contracts. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  I  think  Dr.  Han- 
nah is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  Chris- 
tian men  I  have  ever  met.  I  think  his 
integrity  is  absolutely  unimpeachable.  I 
do  not  believe  Dr.  Hannah  would  under 
any  circumstance  recommend  a  contract 
for  Michigan  State  University  that  could 
not  be  justified  as  a  contract  for  any 
other  college  or  university.  I  feel  that 
way  about  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  knows  anything  about  foreign 
aid.  He  knows  what  he  is  doing  in  sup- 
porting foreign  aid  and  he  knows  only 
what  we  are  going  to  give  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Anyway,  those  Michigan 
institutions  have  been  and  still  are  doing 
very  well  on  contracts  with  the  AID 
organization. 

Would  the  gentleman  address  himself 
to  the  proposition  of  the  obligations  and 
commitments  of  money  as  of  June  30. 
the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  WeU.  I  might  say  this, 
that  these  people  get  very  busy  begin- 
ning about  Jime  25  and  the  amount  of 
work  they  do  between  June  25  and  June 
30  would  Justify  three  times  the  amount 
of  salary  they  are  receiving  based  upon 
how  much  money  they  can  obligate  in 
the  last  few  days  of  the  fiscal  year.  Does 
that  answer  the  gentleman's  question? 
Mr.  GROSS.  They  seem  to  have  done 
an  extraordinarily  good  job  in  shoveling 
out  the  money  at  the  last  minute. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  the  period  of 
time  from  which  most  of  your  deobli- 
gatlons  eventually  occur.  As  I  say,  I  want 
to  be  complimentary  about  this  bill  be- 
cause I  want  to  see  it  passed  but  if  I 
keep  on  talking,  I  might  defeat  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentie- 
man  from  Louisiana  has  said  that  his 
committee  has  taken  a  look  at  the  actual 
need  of  the  various  programs  prior  to 
making  recommendations.  I  have  three 
questions. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  first 
question  is  this:  What  is  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  very  substantial  cut  in  the 
development  loan  program  for  Latin 
America? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  answer  them 
one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  other 
question  is.  What  is  the  purpose  for  these 
cuts  in  the  development  loans,  generally? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  recommend- 
ing the  same  amount  for  Latin  America 
now  that  we  recommended  last  year  and 
that  is  $200  million.  We  have  been  into 
this  fiscal  year  for  a  total  of  over  5 
months  and  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
in  that  fund.  I  refer  the  gentleman  re- 
pectfully  to  this  report.  Last  year  we 
recommended  $200  million  and  this  year 
we  are  recommending  $200  million  in  this 
bill.  In  addition  to  that,  you  may  find 
all  kinds  of  spigots  of  foreign  aid  for 
Latin  America.  There  is  a  pipeline  of 
unexpended  fimds  of  about  $1,162  mil- 
lion. 

Ml-.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  gentleman  is  looking  solely  at  the 
past,  and  not  at  this  year's  request. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  looking  at  the 
unexpended  funds.  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  are  we  ever  going  to  be  able  to  say 
that  now  we  can  start  going  back  the 
other  way?  Does  this  mean  that  for  the 
remainder  of  our  lives  we  must  dissipate 
everything  we  see,  hear,  and  taste?  Is 
there  a  law  that  says  that  we  must  bum 
up  the  entire  resources  of  America?  I 
think  they  are  doing  very  good  to  get  the 
same  recommendation  this  time  as  they 
did  last  year,  $200  million.  They  do  not 
need  the  $200  million,  but  we  recom- 
mended the  $200  million. 
Now.  the  next  question,  please. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  assume  the 
answer  to  the  next  question  will  be  the 
same. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  giving  you  the 
best  answers  I  have. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  But  if  your 
same  line  of  reasoning  is  applied  to  my 
question,  I  think  I  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  What  is  the  answer? 
Go  to  the  next  one,  if  you  know  the  an- 
swer. I  do  not  want  to  argue,  but  I  am 
trying  to  save  time. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  let  me  ask  the  question, 
why  was  so  substantial  a  cut  made  in 
the  Development  loans,  worldwide,  not 
Alliance  loans,  but  other  loans?  You  rec- 
onunend  only  40  percent  of  what  was  re- 
quested. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  only  say  this  to 
the  gentleman.  Development  loans, 
worldwide,  again  last  year  we  had  some 
$265  million  at  this  point.  This  year  we 
are  again  recommending  $265  million, 
the  same  amount  we  recommended  last 
year. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  This  is  simply 
looking  backward. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  call  it  looking  backward  or  looking 
forward,  I  think  it  is  looking  forward  be- 
cause wf  are  borrowing  this  money  to 
give  away  and  some  day  we  might  have 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  it  back. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  know 
what  figures  the  gentleman  is  using.  The 
report  on  page  22  says  that  $300  million 
was  appropriated  last  year,  but  your  rec- 
ommendation this  year  is  $265  million. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  to  clarify  my 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question.  I 
said  at  this  time.  We  came  to  this  floor 
last  year  recommending  $265  million.  We 
are  on  the  floor  today  recommending 
$265  milUon.  If  it  goes  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate, they  may  increase  it,  and  in  all 
probability  there  will  have  to  be  a 
compromise. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  I  could  ask 
the  gentleman  one  flnal  question  regard- 
ing the  cutback  in  the  multilateral  pro- 
grams: Is  this  attributable  to  a  feeling 
that  too  much  is  being  requested  for  the 
United  Nations  development  program? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  that  Is  the 
reason,  why  does  the  comciittee  feel  that 
way? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  .'ay  to  the  gen- 
tleman— and  I  am  very  fond  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I  like  to  kid  the  gentleman  be- 
cause the  gentleman  Is  a  good  kldder. 
Mr.  FREYLINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  compliment — ^if  it  is 
one. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  Is  a  compliment.  I 
am  a  lover  always,  not  a  hater;  I  am  not 
a  great  foreign  aid  enthusiast. 

I  believe  that  if  you  go  to  page  13  of 
the  hearings  you  will  flnd  the  answer 
where,  if  you  look  at  the  multUaterial 
organizations,  we  are  i-ecommending 
$88.8  million.  Is  that  true,  or  is  that  what 
you  flnd?  $88.8  million? 

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  That  is  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying.  However,  that 
is  a  substantial  limitation  from  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  going  to  explain 
to  the  gentleman  what  has  happened — 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  are  20  experts 
in  America  who  can  match  wits  with  the 
51,000  people,  directly  and  indirectly, 
who  are  spending  their  full  time  finding 
ways  to  give  away  our  money. 

First,  they  have  changed  its  name.  The 
name  of  it  now  is  Multilateral  Organiza- 
tions, whereas  previously  It  was  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Programs. 
The  $88.8  million  is  recommended  in 
new  funds  under  the  new  name  Multi- 
lateral Organizations.  There  is  $19.6 
million  carried  now  under  Supporting 
Assistance,  which  was  previously  carried 
under  International  Organizations. 

In  addition  to  that,  last  year  they 
requested  $17.6  million,  for  the  Indus 
Basin.  They  carried  that  imder  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Programs. 
This  year  they  deleted  that  likewise  from 
the  new  awropriation,   and   they   are 
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funding  that  as  a  separate  item,  $17,- 
530,000,  as  you  will  find  in  the  report,  and 
we  are  recommending  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
that  the  gentlemam  has  not  answered  my 
question  at  all,  although  he  may  have 
made  a  basis  for  an  answer  which  he  may 
still  provide. 

I  understand  from  page  12  of  your  re- 
port that  $122  million  is  requested,  but 
something  like  $88  million  is  going  to  be 
recommended. 

That  means  that  something  is  going  to 
have  to  be  cut  very  substantially.  The 
fact  that  certain  programs  are  no  longer 
Included  among  those  listed  on  page  12 
is  completely  irrelevant  to  my  question. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  going  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  we  are  funding 
this  program  in  accordance  with  the  new 
name,  and  if  you  return  to  the  new  name 
the  two  programs  that  they  transferred 
out  of  the  old  name,  then  you  are  go- 
ing to  come  up  with  full  funding. 

I  make  that  for  a  statement  of  fact. 
Subsequently,  if  the  gentleman  will  take 
the  time  and  give  me  a  couple  of  minutes, 
I  will  convince  you  I  am  right. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  I  hate  to  im- 
pose on  the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is  mix- 
ing up  the  budget  request  with  the  au- 
thorization of  last  year's  appropriation 
and  what  we  are  doing  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  This  gentle- 
man is  not  doing  any  such  thing.  I  am 
referring  to  the  figxure  on  page  12  which 
states  $122,620,000  is  needed.  I  am  say- 
ing, if  you  only  provide  something  like 
$89,000,000  for  these  same  progrtuns — 
and  not  some  other  programs — I  am  not 
talking  about  any  other  program — how 
will  there  be  enough  to  finance  these 
programs? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  give  you  the 
grand  total,  so  that  the  gentleman  will 
understand — we  are  not  reducing  this 
Xrom  $126,000,000  to  $88,800,000;  am  I 
correct  there? 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  wrong,  as  I  understand  him. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  assure  you  I  am 
not.  I  will  be  glad  to  reconcile  this  dif- 
ference later  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  This  discus- 
sion proves  the  difSculty  of  legislating  on 
the  floor.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  reconciling  this. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  bring  this  paper 
directly  to  you  so  that  you  will  get  the 
correct  record  later  and  say  that  I  was 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  as  well 
balanced  a  bill  as  you  can  expect  your 
committee  to  bring  out.  I  want  the  com- 
mittee to  understand  that  the  amount 
of  the  reductions  made  this  year,  per- 
centagewise, is  about  the  amount  of  re- 
ductions that  we  have  made  in  prior 
years — make  no  mistake  about  that.  Past 
experience  has  taught  me — and  the  rec- 
ord is  on  my  side,  that  we  are  again 
overfimding  some  of  the  programs. 

But  there  has  been  so  much  noise  and 
so  much  pleading  imtil  we  were  actuaUy 
afraid  to  go  any  lower. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  bill  and  I  certainly  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  provide  the  $50.- 
000,000  for  Korea. 

I  wish,  if  you  would,  recognize  that  this 
is  my  Job.  I  spend  some  400  to  600  hours 


every  year  on  this  bill.  I  think  I  under- 
stand it  as  well  as  any  Member  could 
possibly  understand  it. 

I  hope  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  will  give 
this  Committee  a  vote  of  confidence  so 
that  we  may  in  subsequent  years,  as  we 
have  in  prior  years,  continue  to  work  for 
you  and  bring  information  to  your  atten- 
tion by  mail  and  on  this  fioor  which 
would  justify  your  full  confidence  and 
your  enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  has  consumed 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  held 
many  weeks  of  hearings  on  this  bill  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman). 

I  certainly  want  to  give  credit  to  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  who  have 
worked  along  with  the  chairman  and 
who  have  heard  many,  many  hours  of 
testimony — reams  of  testimony.  The 
members  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee differ  at  times  and  we  do 
not  always  agree  on  priorities  as  to 
where  reductions  could  be  made  or  in- 
creases made  in  the  program.  It  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
sit  with  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and  to  discuss  this  program  since 
early  in  the  year — and  we  concluded 
our  hearings  in  late  July. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reported  to  the  House 
the  lowest  foreign  aid  recommendation 
in  the  history  of  these  programs.  While 
the  amounts  recommended  for  the  vari- 
ous categories  will  be  strongly  debated 
here  today,  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a 
few  minutes  to  discuss  the  long-range 
significance  of  our  actions  on  this  bill. 

Some  will  say  that  the  primary  rea- 
son for  the  $1.1  billion  cutback  from  the 
administration's  foreign  aid  request  is 
the  lack  of  a  constituency  for  these  pro- 
grams in  an  America  beset  by  wartime 
and  domestic  priorities.  There  Is  some 
truth  to  that. 

Some  will  say  that  the  40-percent  cut 
in  economic  and  military  assistance 
stems  from  the  disillusiorunent  of  for- 
mer supporters  of  our  aid  efforts,  due 
to  deep  involvement  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  recipient  nations  which  ac- 
company such  efforts.  There  Is  also 
truth  in  that. 

Others  will  point  out  the  growing  frus- 
tration of  a  generous  and  charitable 
people  who  have  seen  over  $120  billion 
of  their  taxes  spent  for  economic  and 
social  development  overseas,  then  have 
waited  with  amazing  patience  for  im- 
provements which  seldom  came.  We 
have  all  observed  this  frustration  in  our 
correspondence  and  in  our  opinion  polls. 

These  practical,  political  observations 
will  work  their  will  on  this  biU  when  the 
votes  are  taken.  My  votes  in  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee,  in  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  are  based  this  year 
on  an  overriding  consideration — the  fu- 
ture strength  and  success  of  our  activi- 
ties in  and  relationships  with  the  de- 
veloping world  dictate  a  "bare  bones" 


cutback  In  our  existing  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram now. 

Last  February,  when  I  was  on  a  for- 
eign aid  inspection  trip  for  the  commit- 
tee, one  of  our  top  AID  administrators 
in  Turkey  made  an  imusually  candid  ob- 
servation to  me.  He  said: 

Aid  too  long  continued  at  too  high  a  level 
becomes  counter-productive. 

For  years  our  committee  has  been  told 
by  a  steady  progression  of  foreign  aid 
administrators,  all  dedicated  men,  ihat 
salvation  for  the  developing  world  de- 
pended on  ever-increasing  appropria- 
tions levels  for  the  existing  assistance 
programs.  Relatively  small  amoimts  of 
these  appropriations  were  to  be  spent  for 
evaluations  of  current  efforts,  but  the 
resulting  reports  were  generally  printed 
and  filed,  never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

I  am  disappointed  this  year  to  say  that 
the  language  of  the  fiscal  1970  budget  re- 
quest has  not  changed  to  any  marked 
degree.  However,  there  does  seem  to  be 
more  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  top 
administrators  and  the  President  to  Ini- 
tiate increased  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental rationale  of  our  role  In  the  de- 
velopment process.  In  his  foreign  aid 
message  to  Congress  last  May,  President 
Nixon  called  for  "a  fresh  approach"  to 
the  problem. 

Late  in  October,  the  President  called 
for  substantial  and  promising  changes 
in  our  relationships  with  the  Latin 
American  nations.  He  proposed  greater 
reliance  on  multilateral  administration 
of  economic  assistance  activities,  less 
overbearing  "leadership"  by  the  United 
States,  and  for  more  emphasis  on  the  de- 
veloping potential  of  trade  rather  than 
continued  dependence  on  the  artificial 
foundation  of  aid.  In  short,  the  Presi- 
dent advocated  a  badly  needed  restruc- 
turing of  our  participation  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  ' 

There  have  been  indications  that  some 
of  these  basic  changes  are  being  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  our  aid  progruns 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  addition,  this 
truly  could  be  called  the  year  of  the  for- 
eign aid  studies.  The  Peterson  Task 
Force,  appointed  by  the  President  as  di- 
rected by  Congress  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968,  is  to  submit  its  report  on 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  efforts  by  next 
March  31.  On  September  15  of  this  year, 
the  Pearson  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Development  submitted  its  400- 
page  report  to  the  World  Bank.  The  pri- 
vate National  Planning  Association  re- 
leased an  extensive  report  with  recom- 
mendations on  foreign  aid  policy  last 
March.  Several  other  private  and  con- 
gressional studies  are  currently  in  prog- 
ress, or  have  recently  reported  their 
findings. 

I  would  direct  particular  attention  to 
committee  print  issued  on  March  24  of 
this  year  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  entitled  "Staff  Memo- 
randum on  What  To  Do  About  Foreign 
Aid."  I  mention  this  specific  report  *o 
point  out  that  some  of  the  questions  and 
recommendations  which  are  now  being 
considered  constitute  a  radical  departure 
from  some  of  our  currently  held  theories 
about  foreign  aid. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail all  of  the  recommendations  which 
are  evolving  from  these  studies.  In  rela- 
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tion  to  the  bill  before  the  House  now 
which  ftmds  our  ongoing  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams for  the  next  6V2  months,  it  is  im- 
portant only  that  we  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  these  serious  efforts  to  re- 
design the  aid  vehicle.  Let  us  remember 
that  if  the  current  foreign  aid  approach 
had  been  successful,  these  studies  would 
not  have  been  initiated.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  continue  fimding  at  a  high  level 
the  ongci-g  programs  which  have  not 
worked,  and  thus  add  more  superfluous 
projects  to  a  gerry-built  aid  structure 
which  has  proved  that  it  carmot  work. 

The  present  administration  has  de- 
termined that  continued  foreign  aid  is 
in  our  national  interest.  The  appropri- 
ation recommended  by  the  committee, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  will  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  a  low-level  program 
pending  the  major  redirection  in  our  aid 
programs  and  a  redefinition  of  the  aid 
process  itself  which  must  come  early  next 
year. 

An  exception  I  have  taken  to  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  concerns  the 
reduction  of  over  one-fourth  of  the 
House-authorized  amount  for  the  sup- 
porting assistance  category.  In  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill  it  is  stated: 

The  committee  expects  that  in  allocating 
the  funds  provided  by  this  appropriation  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  to  the  maximum  extent 
poeslble  to  assist  In  the  Vietnamlzatlon  of 
our  programs  In  that  country. 

With  the  amount  recommended,  this 
cannot  be  done. 

The  President  has  pledged  to  the 
American  people  his  intention  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  Vietnamize  the  war 
and  to  bring  our  troops  home  as  soon  as 
this  process  has  succeeded.  The  original 
request  for  the  supporting  assistance 
funds  deemed  necessary  for  Vietnam  In 
fiscal  1970  was  $440  million.  The  House, 
in  the  authorizing  legislation,  cut  the 
amount  for  all  supporting  assistance  by 
$100  million,  or  to  a  total  which  is  over 
$25  million  below  the  amount  needed  for 
Vietnam  sdone. 

Other  supporting  assistance  program 
requests,  such  as  those  for  South  Korea, 
Thailand,  Laos,  Nigerian  relief  and  U.N. 
peacekeeping  activities  in  the  Middle 
East,  total  more  than  $137  million.  Even 
with  a  carryover  of  $55  million  in  the 
supporting  assistance  account,  the  total 
amount  available  for  fiscal  1970  would 
be  only  $355  million,  or  $85  million  short 
of  what  is  estimated  to  be  necessary  for 
Vietnam. 

There  is  no  other  item  in  our  economic 
assistance  programs  which  deals  more 
directly  with  our  own  national  Interests 
and  security  than  the  supporting  as- 
sistance category.  Especially  at  a  time 
when,  by  continuing  and  increasing  our 
financial  support  for  the  Government 
of  Vietnam,  e  can  hasten  the  day  when 
American  combat  troops  will  no  longer 
be  needed  in  that  tragic  war,  we  must 
not  practice  false  economy  here. 

For  the  most  part  this  is  a  good  bill 
and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CONTE)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 


been  a  member  of  the  distinguished  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  for  11 
years  now.  During  that  time,  I  have  con- 
sistently raised  my  voice  In  support  of 
effectively  planned  and  efficiently  admin- 
istered foreign  assistance  programs.  I  do 
so  again  today,  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  very  careful  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  these  programs. 

To  cut  out  foreign  economic  assistance 
would  be  to  turn  off  the  lights  of  the  less 
developed  world.  That,  however,  is  pre- 
cisely what  this  body  will  be  doing  if  it 
accepts  all  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

The  House  authorized  a  bare  bones 
budget  of  $1.8  billion  for  economic  as- 
sistance imder  title  I,  and  the  committee 
cut  those  bones  up  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Our  reconmiendation — $1.2  billion. 

This  is  not  surprising  to  me,  but  it  is 
still  a  tragedy.  Every  time  I  have  called 
for  continued  economic  aid,  that  budget 
has  been  sliced  and  the  military  aid 
budget  has  been  stuffed  In  its  place. 

As  my  colleagues  will  note,  I  filed  sup- 
plemental views  to  the  committee  report. 
I  was  joined  in  them  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoHELAN).  I  strongly  recommend 
that  you  read  them  because  they  raise 
questions  that  each  of  you  will  have  to 
resolve  in  your  own  minds  before  voting 
on  this  bill. 

Opposition  to  foreign  aid  stems  from  a 
variety  of  factors.  One  is  the  failure  to 
distinguish  military  assistance  from 
economic  assistance.  The  result  of  this 
failure  is  all  too  clear — ^the  widespread 
bitterness  toward  military  programs  that 
have  tied  us  down  all  over  the  world  has 
carried  over  to  our  economic  programs. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  it  is 
through  small  and  calculated  economic 
investments — ^not  large  and  misguided 
military  adventures — that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  served. 

CONTE    AMENDMENT 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  United  States 
should  not  become  the  weapons  arsenal 
for  the  so-called  free  world. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  the  recipient 
can  afford  our  new  and  shiny  weapons. 
It  is  even  worse  when  the  recipient  can- 
not, and  that  is  precisely  why  I  amended 
our  bill  back  in  1967  to  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  sophisticated  weapons  to 
underdeveloped  coimtries. 

In  view  of  current  efforts  to  water 
down  my  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
explain  what  the  committee  did  with  it. 

You  will  note  that  in  the  second  pro- 
viso under  military  assistance,  we  have 
retained  a  general  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  aid  funds  to  furnish  sopliisticated 
weapons  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
There  are  five  exceptions — Greece,  Tur- 
key, China,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea. 

We  have  also  retained  section  119,  the 
penalty  clause.  The  President  must  with- 
hold In  economic  assistance  the  amount 
a  less-developed  coimtry,  except  the  five 
just  mentioned,  spends  on  sophisticated 
weapons.  This  is  mandatory,  unless  the 
President  himself  determines  such  pur- 
chase is  important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  reports  such  determination  to  us 
in  30  days. 

The  addition  of  new  section  120  docs 
not  change  what  I  have  said. 


In  other  words,  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  retain  the  Conte  amend- 
ment as  it  was.  I  certainly  support  this 
action  because,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  in  the  past,  these  countries  do  not 
have  the  money  to  waste  on  elaborate 
weapons  systems. 

JETS    TO    CHINA 

By  the  same  token,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  give  away  sopliisticated  weapons 
to  any  nation  just  because  it  Is  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  my  amendment — 
especially  when  they  are  neither  re- 
quested nor  wanted  by  the  President,  the 
State  Department,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  or  the  Defense 
Department. 

This,  however,  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  jets  for  the 
RepubUc  of  China.  Over  the  strong  ob- 
jection of  169  of  its  Members,  this  body 
authorized  $54.5  million  for  this  out- 
right gift.  And  the  committee,  I  regret 
to  say,  went  right  along  with  it. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  appropriation 
because  there  has  been  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  it.  ^^ 

To  begin  with,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  fact  that  no  request  was  ever 
made  for  the  planes,  and  over  the  cir- 
cumstances surroimding  its  unexpected 
Inclusion  in  the  authorization  bill.  I  think 
by  colleagues  should  be  equally  disturbed. 

Moreover,  even  during  the  very  lim- 
ited fioor  debate  on  this  surprise  move, 
serious  doubts  were  raised  about  wheth- 
er Taiwan  had  any  real  military  need  for 
the  jets.  One  such  doubt  is  that  Com- 
munist China  may  very  well  not  have  the 
capability  to  invade  the  island  republic. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Israel, 
which  in  contrast  to  China  is  faced  with 
daily  military  threats,  paid  in  full  for  the 
jets  we  sent  her.  The  appropriation  we 
are  considering,  however,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  big  fat  $54.5  miUion  handout  at 
the  expense  of  the  Americsm  taxpayer. 

This  handout  is  as  unnecessary  from 
an  economic  point  of  view  as  it  is  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  The  economy  of 
Nationalist  China  is  booming — triggered 
In  large  part  by  some  $5  bilUon  in  U.S. 
assistance  over  the  last  20  years. 

Now  I  ask  my  colleagues  very  pointed- 
ly— how  do  we  know  whether  China  needs 
these  jets?  Floor  debate  consisted  of  some 
five  pages  in  the  Record.  No  supporting 
material  was  sent  up  to  Congress.  In  fact, 
barely  anyone  knew  anything  about  these 
jets  until  that  fateful  day  in  November — 
the  20th  to  be  exact — when  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  calling  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $54.5  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

We  are  already  half-way  through  fiscal 
1970  and  at  the  end  of  calendar  1969. 
Why,  then,  not  wait  on  these  Jets  and 
consider  them  at  a  later  date  in  the  new 
budget,  or  even  now  in  a  supplemental 
request?  I  might  note  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  Is  currently  holding 
hearings  on  several  supplemental  budget 
requests. 

Either  way,  the  delay  would  give  us  a 
chance  to  question  the  right  people,  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird,  about  the  need  for  them.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  as  strongly  as  I  can  to  adopt  a 
wait  and  see  attitude,  and  take  a  very, 
very  hard  look  at  this  item. 
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My  guess  is  that,  if  we  do  this,  we  will 
knock  the  money  out.  This  action  not 
only  would  save  the  taxpayers  some- 
thing, but  also  would  improve  the  over- 
all aid  program. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan 
to  introduce  an  amendment  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  delete  these  funds.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting that  amendment. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

The  problem  of  these  jets  is  tied  in 
with  the  entire  question  of  what  the  re- 
lationship between  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  should  be.  As  you  can 
see  from  the  budget,  this  relationship  is 
just  plain  lopsided.  " 

The  committee  recommended  nearly 
$1.2  billion  for  economic  assistance  and 
$350  million  for  military  assistance,  not 
including  the  $54.5  million  for  jets  to 
China,  under  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Now  for  one  who  believes  that  eco- 
nomic assistance  should  take  priority 
over  military  assistance,  this  all  seems 
reasonable  enough.  It  is  not,  because 
this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 

The  military  appropriation  imder 
title  I  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  what  we  really  give  out.  The 
fact  is  that  an  additional  $2.2  billion 
comes  out  of  the  Defense  Department 
budget  to  finance  free  world  military 
assistance  forces  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand. 

And  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story 
either.  When  you  add  in  military  credit 
sales  under  title  II,  international  mili- 
tary headquarters  and  agencies,  NATO, 
MAAG's  missions  and  milgroups,  the 
grand  total  (or  fiscal  1970  reaches  $3.2 
billion— or  nearly  three  times  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  provided  under  title  I. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  that  $3.2  billion— 
siiecifically  $2.5  billion — is  fimded  by  De- 
par'.jient  of  Defense  appropriations 
under  a  separate  bill. 

Our  military  interests  permeate  the 
far  reaches  of  the  earth.  We  give  this 
money  out  right  and  left,  often  without 
regard  to  its  need,  and  sometimes  even 
in  spite  of  the  recipient.  In  the  latter 
regard,  I  would  cite  the  reported  $40 
million  we  paid  the  Philippines  and  the 
$1  billion  we  are  paying  Thailand  to 
stand  by  us  in  Vietnam.  It  looks  like 
we  have  to  beg  these  countries  to  let  us 
"save"  them. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  did  not  cut  one 
penny  from  the  regular  military  assist- 
ance authorization  of  $350  million,  or  the 
military  credit  sales  proposed  authoriza- 
tion of  $275  million. 

ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

I  am  sorry  the  same  cannot  be  said 
for  the  economic  assistance  authoriza- 
tion. However,  as  I  noted  at  the  outset, 
the  committee  cut  some  $600  million  from 
the  title  I  authorization  of  $1.8  billion. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
now  in  taking  a  look  at  these  cuts,  and 
I  am  only  talking  about  cuts  from  the 
authorization — not  cuts  from  the  original 
request. 

The  committee  cut  $108.8  million  from 
the  authorization  for  technical  assist- 
ance, and  recommended  only  $313.8  mil- 
lion; or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  lights 
in  the  less-developed  world  have  been 
dimmed  by  that  amount. 


Technical  assistance  is  the  heart  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  It  applies  Amer- 
ican technical  and  professional  expertise 
to  the  problems  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  what  you  read  about  when  we 
go  into  the  farmlands  of  a  needy  nation 
and  help  them  produce  a  new  grain  of 
rice  or  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat  per 
acre. 

It  is  the  bread  and  butter  of  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  basic  quality  of  life 
in  these  countries.  And  it  is  what  the 
committee  has  once  again  cut  into  a 
thousand  pieces. 

The  committee  cut  $114.6  million  from 
supporting  assistance.  It  just  happens 
that  the  bulk  of  this  money  goes  to  Viet- 
nam where  it  is  directed  to  the  peace 
effort,  not  the  war  effort.  It  covers  paci- 
fication, Vietnamization,  land  reform, 
and  the  like. 

Thus,  it  represents  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  be  moving.  Nonetheless, 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  cut  it  by  more 
than  25  percent. 

The  committee  cut  $137.5  million  from 
Alliance  for  Progress  development  loans, 
and  recommended  only  $200  million.  It 
did  this  in  spite  of  the  Rockefeller  report 
and  the  crisis  we  are  facing  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America. 

The  committee  cut  $160.5  million  from 
worldwide  development  loans,  and  rec- 
ommended only  $265  million.  Thus,  it 
even  denied  the  developing  nations  the 
right  to  borrow — yes,  to  borrow — enough 
money  for  their  needs.  Incidentally,  the 
administration  requested  $675,500,000  for 
development  loans. 

The  highly  acclaimed  Pearson  Com- 
mission report  was  released  in  October. 
This  comprehensive  study  of  foreign  aid 
comes  at  an  important  time — a  time 
when,  the  report  notes,  enthusiasm  for 
foreign  aid  is  dwindling  just  as  the  drive 
for  economic  development  is  beginning. 

The  Pearson  report  also  gives  a  good 
answer  to  the  question  of  "Why  Aid?" 
when  it  appeals  not  only  to  morality  but 
also  to  enlightened  and  constructive 
self-interest. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  these  cuts  in  the  economic 
assistance  program.  I  am  not  proud  of 
what  the  committee  has  done  to  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  developing 
nations,  and  I  do  not  think  my  colleagues 
should  be  either. 

The  committee  seems  to  have  cut  this 
authorization  up  with  an  ax  rather 
than  with  a  scalpel.  And  like  the  siu-geon 
who  cuts  freely  with  his  instruments,  we 
too  will  be  called  upon  to  explain  our 
actions — except  we  will  have  to  do  it  be- 
fore the  peoples  of  the  developing  world. 

OVERSEAS    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT    CORPORATION 

The  committee  cuts  did  not  stop  here. 
It  went  on  to  knock  out  the  $75  million 
requested  for  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation — even  though 
there  was  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  private  investment  has  a  real 
role  to  play  in  the  aid  program. 

This  is  bad  economics.  In  fact,  it  is 
among  the  worst  I  have  seen  on  the 
committee.  According  to  testimony  I  re- 
ceived from  the  administrator  of  AID, 
Dr.  John  Hannah,  this  $75  million  would 
have  generated  some  $900  million  in  new 
investment. 


Or  to  put  it  another  way,  you  viould 
get  $12  for  each  $1  invested.  I  think  a 
ratio  of  12  to  1  is  pretty  good,  but  appar- 
ently it  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
distinguished  committee. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
my  interest  in  encouraging  private  aid 
programs.  OPIC  would  have  done  this, 
and  in  an  extremely  businesslike  man- 
ner. It  would  have  administered  two 
programs — an  insurance  program  and  a 
guarantee  program.  It  also  would  have 
made  direct  loans  using  repayments  from 
other  loans  covered  by  this  bill. 

But  that  is  all  over  now,  before  it  even 
started.  The  committee  saw  to  it  that 
OPIC  would  not  get  the  money  it  needed 
to  carry  on  these  programs. 

There  Is  an  $80  million  reserve  for  the 
$7  billion  insurance  program,  and  a  25 
percent  reserve  requirement  for  the  guar- 
antee program.  Some  $85  millior.  is  cur- 
rently  available  to  satisfy  these  reserves. 
However,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1971,  a  total 
of  $165  million  will  be  needed.  Without 
approval' of  the  OPIC  request,  this  re- 
quirement caimot  be  met.  In  effect,  the 
committee  has  killed  these  programs. 

The  committee  has  also  made  sure 
that  the  money  from  other  loan  repay- 
ments would  not  be  available  for  use  by 
OPIC  for  direct  loans. 

The  overall  impact  of  these  two  meas- 
ures should  be  clear — no  OPIC.  Or  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  committee  did  not 
even  give  the  corporation  a  chance — a 
chance  to  save  the  taxpayers  some  money 
and  to  bring  a  highly  promising  innova- 
tion to  the  aid  program. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  committee 
on  this. 

CONCLUSION 

The  point  in  all  that  I  have  said  is 
that  our  overall  aid  program  has  become 
self-defeating.  Our  noble  efforts  to  lift 
the  development  burdens  of  the  less-de- 
veloped nations  have  been  offset  by  a 
misguided  and  unfortunate  preoccupa- 
tion with  military  adventures — a  preoc- 
cupation at  odds  not  only  with  the  goals 
of  our  economic  aid  program,  but  also 
with  the  resources  necessary  to  accom- 
plish those  goals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  very 
close  look  at  the  military  tisslstance  pro- 
gram. After  you  have  done  that,  I  urge 
you  to  ask''  yourself  whether  you  think 
the  committee  is  doing  justice  to  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  and  the  hopes 
of  the  developing  world. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Was  not  the  gentleman 
also  joined  in  his  views  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  meant  the  subcommittee 
views. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
Coming  out  of  the  full  committee  I  was 
joined  by  these  two  disting\ushed  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  the  excellent  statement  he  is  making. 
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I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Now,  I  voted  against  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  because  of  that  and  I  can  tell 
this  subcommittee  that  there  are  many 
people  who  shared  my  view  in  the  House 
and,  therefore,  that  issue  before  us  prej- 
udices the  legitimate  objectives  of  the 

biU. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Certainly,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  threaten  this  House  as  to  how  I 
am  going  to  vote,  but  I  must  say  that 
after  giving  this  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  consideration  and  after  standing  in 
this  well  for  11  years  in  supporting  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle — supporting  it  under  former 
President  Eisenhower,  former  President 
Kennedy,  former  President  Johnson,  and 
now  President  Nixon — I  have  made  my- 
self about  as  welcome  as  a  sktmk  at  a 
lawn  party  and  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  bill  if  that  provision  remains  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  minors. 

Mr.  YATES.  Did  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee have  extensive  hearings  on 
military  assistance? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  we  had  hearings. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  the  course  of  those 
hearings  was  there  any  testimony  offered 
in  siqjport  of  the  provision  for  $54  milUon 
for  planes  for  Nationalist  China? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Not  a  scintilla  of  evidence, 
not  a  scintilla  of  testimony.  This  came 
as  a  big  surprise  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  consideration  of  the  author- 
ization bUl. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  was  there  any 
testimony  taken  in  connection  with  the 
supplemental  bill  justifying  this  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No  supplemental  at  all. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  not  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  was  going  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh,  please 
do. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  discuss  some  of  these  other  programs 
in  the  bill  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  little 
colloquy  with  him  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  care  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  hate  to  continue  to  be 
bothered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinguished  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  just  trying  to  bring  out  the 
facts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Regular  order,  Mr.  ChtOr- 
mao. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlonan  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Kentleman  from 
Brooklyn  got  treated  pretty  well  In  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  already  halfway 
through  fiscal  year  1970  and  are  nearlng 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1969.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  Is  holding  up  the 
secret  document.  The  secret  document 
says  that  should  be  brought  In  under  a 
supplemental  budget. 

But  that  is  the  avenue  which  should 
be  taken.  That  is  what  the  secret  docu- 
ment .says — which  I  am  sure  is  not  secret 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rodney)  . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  like  to  have  to  call  to  Uie 
attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Coktz) 
has  uttered  remarks  which  might  mis- 
lead the  Committee. 

The  gentleman  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  had  no  information — not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence — about  these  air- 
planes, these  jet  fighter  airplanes,  for 
the  Republic  of  China  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  this  top  secret 
document  dated  December  5,  1969,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  and  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  himself  has 
read,  if  only  within  the  past  hour.  He  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  it  previously. 
Any  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  as  you  were  invited  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passbian)  may  come  over  here  to  the 
committee  table  and  read  this  document 
and  see  how  important  these  airplanes 
are — and  to  whose  interest — to  the  inter- 
est of  the  Goverrunent  of  the  Republic 
of  China  or  to  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  United  States?  They  are 
in  the  interest  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  to  ask  whether 
there  had  been  any  testimony  on  the 
question  of  airplanes,  and  I  did  not 
understand  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  indicate 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man) has  already  stated  there  was  no 
testimony  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  PHASER.  May  I  pursue  another 
point  on  the  same  subject?  We  had  be- 
fore us  Admiral  McCain,  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Pacific  Command.  He 
made  the  statement  in  his  overall  posture 
statement  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs: 

Moving  south,  another  area  of  Communist 
pressure  Is  the  Taiwan  Strait.  The  Free 
Chinese  defensive  forces  and  the  Seventh 
Fleet  would  render  Chlcon  attack  on  Taiwan 
a  foolhardy  ventur*. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  date, 
please?  Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  the 
date  of  this  testimony. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  date  of  Admliml 
McCain's  testimony  is  Jtme  26.  1969. 

Mr.  ROONBY  of  New  York.  This  docu- 
ment in  my  hand  is  dated  December  S. 
1969.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  It 
was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  hcdd  any  hear- 
ings, because  it  was  only  approximately 
a  week  ago  that  the  authorization  for  the 
$54.5  million  was  inserted  by  the  House 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  PHASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  was  striking  that  when 
this  subject  came  to  the  floor  the  other 
day  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  there 
was  no  one  who  was  willing  or  able  to 
get  up  and  indicate  why  these  airplanes 
were  needed,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
responsible  person  say  that  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
the  seaborne  capability  of  sending 
enough  divisions  across  the  strait  to  pose 
a  major  threat  to  Taiwan.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I,  too,  have  checked 
some  of  the  classified  information,  and  I 
find  nothing  there  that  justifies  any  dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thought 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota was  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  All  he  needs 
do  is  read  the  item  appearing  on  page  51 
of  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  authorization  bill, 
dated  November  6, 1969,  which  practical- 
ly invites  everyone  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  supply  these  airplanes  to  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  am  familiar  with  that 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  voted  for 
or  against  this  language  in  his  commit- 
tee, but  the  fact  is  that  this  is  in  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  his  committee. 
I  should  like  to  read  briefly  a  part  of  this 
language: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  in 
past  years  expressed  its  concern  over  the 
military  capability  of  Nationalist  China  com- 
pared to  the  ever-present  threat  from  the 
mainland  of  China.  There  is  danger  that  the 
number  and  quality  of  aircraft  in  the  Na- 
tionalist China  Inventory  may  not  be  ade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  new  and  sophisticated 
aircraft  now  appearing,  in  increasing  num- 
bers. In  the  armed  forces  of  Communist 
China.  However,  the  austere  funding  of  mlU- 
tary  assistance  programs  in  recent  years  has 
limited  Nationalist  China's  ability  to  Improve 
her  air  defense  capability. 
The  committee  has  been  heartened 

I  take  it  that  that  is  the  majority  of 
the  conunittee  and  does  not  include  the 
distinguished   gentleman   from   Minne- 


by  the  effort  being  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem  by  developing  and  procuring 
aircraft  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Na- 
tionalist China  as  weU  as  other  countries. 
Until  such  aircraft  can  be  made  available. 
Nationalist  China  should  be  aided  in  ob- 
taining our  most  modern  fighter  aircraft. 

Now,  this  is  the  gentleman's  own 
committee. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Surely,  I 
yield. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Let  me  tell  you  just  two 
things  about  that  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  No.  1.  there  is  no  testimony 
in  the  record  to  support  that. 

Second,  that  Insertion  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  went  to  our 
committee  chairman  and  asked  that  it 
be  inserted. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Evidently 
the  gentleman  has  fault  to  find  with  both 
his  own  committee  and  the  Comr^ittee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
clear  that  this  was  not  a  genuine  pro- 
duct of  our  committee's  deliberations. 
It  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  given  any  more 
weight  than  that  fact  deserves. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  recognize 
that  the  China  situation  is  fully  covered 
with  a  top-secret  document.  I  am  not 
privileged  to  discuss  the  contents  of  this 
top-secret  document  but  I  can  assure 
this  committee  that  the  $54.5  million 
recommended  for  appropriation  for 
China  is  an  extremely  small  percentage 
of  the  total  program  we  may  have  to 
make  available  to  Nationalist  China  in 
the  immediate  futme.  I  am  telling  Mem- 
bers that  what  we  must  make  available  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  is  going  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $400  million.  U 
we  are  not  going  to  recognize  the  benefit 
of  this  appropriation  to  our  own  security 
and  to  that  of  our  own  Armed  Forces  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  then  I  think  we 
might  as  well  pull  out  of  that  part  of  the 
world  and  come  home. 

Furthermore,  as  Members  well  know, 
Okinawa  is  now  going  to  revert  back  to 
Japan  in  1972.  What  will  happen  then, 
we  do  not  know.  If  Members  will  have  a 
look  at  this  letter,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
person — hawk,  dove,  or  hummingbird — 
could  vote  to  take  this  money  for  China 
out  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Vii'ginla 
(Mr.  Daniel). 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Viiginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana for  permitting  me  to  speak  at  this 
time. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  I  support  the 
committee  in  its  attempt  to  provide 
fighter  planes  for  Nationalist  China.  It 
is  time,  in  my  judgment,  that  we  should 
make  better  use  of  the  ready  forces  on 
Taiwan,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  in  our 
security  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  For  23  yeai-s 
now  we  have  been  attempting  to  buy 
friends  over  the  bargain  coimter  as  we 
would  ordinary  merchandise,  and  we 
have  fewer  friends  aroimd  the  world  to- 
day than  we  have  had  in  my  lifetime.  I 
believe  it  was  Bismarck  who  said : 

The  word  "gratitude"  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  international  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  started 
out  as  the  Marshall  plan  in  1946  and 
had  for  its  purpose  a  very  noble  objec- 
tive, which  was  to  rehabilitate  the  war 
torn  coimtries  of  Western  Europe.  The 
American  people  were  told  when  this 
plan  was  inaugurated  that  it  would  last 


for  4  years  and  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer $17  billion.  It  has  lasted  until  now, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  see  Into  the  future, 
and  It  has  cost  us  untold  billions. 

Each  President  since  that  time,  be  he 
Democrat  or  Republican,  has  requested 
an  average  of  about  $3  billion  to  carry 
on  this  program.  In  each  instance  they 
have  predicted  dire  consequences  for  the 
country  If  all  of  the  amount  was  not 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  really  as  bad 
off  as  all  this  would  seem  to  indicate, 
then  I  suggest  that  our  beneficiaries  are 
about  ready  to  collect  on  our  insurance. 
What  they  are  saying  is  that  we  are 
safe  only  as  long  as  we  are  able  to 
pay  protection  money.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  many  of  our  leaders  have 
become  so  self-conscious  of  our  self- 
wealth  that  they  have  developed  a  path- 
ological passion  for  giving  it  away. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  case  cannot 
be  made  for  foreign  aid,  because  it  can. 
This  has  been  true  in  the  case  of  Greece, 
Turkey,  Korea,  and  Formosa. 

If  projects  can  be  brought  forth  which 
will  serve  our  national  Interest,  such 
projects  can  be  funded  out  of  pipeline 
money  which  has  been  alluded  to  here 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  this  countiT  cannot  shoulder  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  world,  and  if  in 
our  attempt  to  do  so  we  allow  our  level 
of  living  to  be  dragged  down  to  match 
that  what  we  are  attempting  to  raise 
then  we  will  have  served  no  man  well. 

The  great  tragedy.  It  seems  to  me,  is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  countries 
into  which  we  have  poured  our  largess 
are  victims  of  their  own  economic  sys- 
tems. What  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  is 
propping  up  economies  which  are  rooted 
in  shifting  sand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  grew  up  on  the  farm 
and  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  if  any 
living  thing  is  going  to  forage  it  must 
eventually  be  weaned.  It  may  seem  cruel, 
for  example,  to  take  a  baby  calf  away 
from  a  mother  cow,  but  it  is  not,  really, 
because  one  of  these  days  that  cow  is 
going  to  go  dry  and  the  calf,  not  know- 
ing where  else  to  find  food,  is  going  to 
starve  to  death. 

I  suggest  to  this  Committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  are  not  getting  a  fair  re- 
turn on  our  investment  in  foreign  aid. 
The  expenditure  of  these  funds  are  con- 
tributing to  deficit  financing,  fanning  the 
fires  of  inflation,  and  aggravating  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

This  program  ought  to  be  phased  out 
and  a  military  assistance  program 
brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
on  its  merits. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey    (Mr.   Frelinc- 

HUYSEN). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  indicated  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  the  sum  of  $400  million 
military  assistance  will  have  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Taiwan  Government.  Has 
any  indication  of  this  been  given  to  the 
gentleman's  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs? 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  am  certainly  not  go- 
ing  to  reply  to  that  question  directly,  i 
believe  we  have  probably  said  far  too 
much  already  about  subjects  which  may 
or  may  not  be  classified. 

I  should  like  to  say  also,  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  been  said  about  the  money 
proposed  to  be  made  available  for  planes 
for  Taiwan,  that  I  am  glad,  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  that 
I  voted  against  that  proposal  when  It 
was  considered  imder  the  authorization 
bill.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  no  way  to 
handle  a  seiious  problem. 

If  more  money  needs  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  updating  the  military  equip- 
ment of  any  of  our  allies,  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  no  reasonable  alternative 
but  to  use  the  regular  procedure  and 
consider  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
if  necessary.  That  may  well  be  necessary. 
If  I  had  any  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  item  in  this  bill,  those  doubts 
have  been  resolved  by  what  has  been  said 
already 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  whole- 
heartedly. 

I  wonder,  considering  the  gentleman's 
long  experience  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  if  he  could  explain  to  \is  why 
this  is  being  done,  when  we  have  so 
many  other  sections  dealing  with 
strictly  militai-y  questions? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  many  aspects  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  actions 
are  incomprehensible  to  me.  I  assume 
the  gentleman  himself  might  have  a  bet- 
ter tmswer  than  I  as  to  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  fi-om  New  Jei-sey  for  the  ob- 
servation he  made  with  respect  to  the 
planes  for  Taiwan. 

I  agree  that  perhaps  too  much  has 
been  said  already  here  with  regard  to  top 
secret  items. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  here — I  be- 
Ueve  what  I  said  on  the  floor  has  been 
misinterpreted,  and  I  urge  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  here  to  go  to  the  table  and 
read  this  so-called  top  secret  document. 
I  want  them  to  note  the  first  line,  which 
I  am  sure  is  not  top  secret,  and  that  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passbian)  called  them  down  there  and 
discussed  this  with  them  after  the  au- 
thorization bill  passed  the  House,  put- 
ting the  planes  in;  and  the  second  thing 
which  is  very  important,  and  I  am  sure 
not  top  secret,  that  the  author  of  the  let- 
ter says  this  should  come  up  xmder  the 
supplemental  route. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  Let  me  say 
also  that  I  compliment  him  on  his  initial 
statement. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Has  the  gentleman's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  been  given 
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secret  information  before  in  connection 
with  various  programs,  including  the 
military  assistance  program,  and  has  not 
testimony  been  given  to  the  gentleman's 
committee  in  support  of  such  secret  pro- 
grams? Has  not  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee brought  its  bill  to  the  floor  with- 
out revealing  such  secret  information? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  That  is  a  fact. 
I  might  say  also  that  Admiral  McCain, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
appeared  before  the  committee  some 
months  ago  and  discussed  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  we  are  go- 
ing through  the  same  spectacle  this  year 
as  we  did  last  year.  It  had  been  my  hope 
that  we  would  not  do  this  another  year. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  in  Sep- 
tember 1968,  I  conunented  on  the  dis- 
orderly manner  In  which  we  were  pro- 
ceeding. This  year  also  it  does  seem  to 
me,  as  it  did  last  year,  that  an  orderly 
consideration  of  this  legislation  should 
be  possible  even  though  we  are  nearing 
adjournment.  I  know  as  well  as  does  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  it  is  close 
to  Christmas.  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  I  know  also  that 
he  is  going  to  remind  me  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  only  came  up  for  a  vote  a 
few  weeks  ago.  However,  that  still  is  no 
excuse  for  us  not  to  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  see  what  the  committee's 
recommendations  are.  We  need  to  get 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  cuts,  and  to  have 
an  adequate  consideration  of  a  bill  of  this 
substance.  We  need  also  an  opportunity 
fully  to  discuss  it  and  to  offer  amend- 
ments. 

The  rules  of  the  House  were  disre- 
garded last  year,  and  we  are  disregard- 
ing the  rules  of  the  House  again  this 
year.  Granted  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  been  late  in  bringing  out  an 
authorization  bill  and  I  think  it  is  re- 
grettable. Next  year  perhaps  we  can  be 
more  expeditious  in  bringing  the  author- 
ization bill  out  so  we  will  not  share  the 
blame  for  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
legislative  process. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,'*will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  I  may,  that  we  are  operat- 
ing under  a  proper  procedure  of  the 
House  in  handling  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  think  it  is  proper,  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  even  if 
it  is  legal,  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  use  this 
approach. 

As  I  said  last  year,  and  I  repeat  now. 
just  because  we  are  in  a  hurry  there  Ls 
no  excuse  for  us  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  this  kind  of  a  bill.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  accept  or  reject 
today  the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  bill.  We  have  read  in  the  newspapers 
what  the  committee  was  going  to  recom- 
mend, but  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  that  he  has  provided  no 
enlightenment  at  all  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  substantial  cuts  in  the  program. 
He  has  apparently  been  confused  by  his 
own  eloquence  in  discussing  the  bill.  I 
understood  him  to  say,  regarding  the  cuts 
that  have  been  made  in  the  multilateral 


programs,  that  not  one  dime  has  been 
cut  from  them. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  I 
justified  completely  and  fully  my  posi- 
tion and  the  commitee's  position  in  de- 
fending the  cuts  made  by  the  committee. 
The  gentleman  knows  very  well  that  we 
have  justified  each  and  every  one  of 
these  cuts. 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  part  of  the 
record  and  I  will  answer  the  gentleman 
by  referring  to  page  13  of  the  report 
relating  to  technical  assistance  wherein 
it  says: 

A  large  volume  of  technical  assistance  and 
preinvestmeut  activity  is  bandied  by  the 
UNDP  and  the  specialized  agencies,  and  they 
have  played  pioneering  roles  In  many  of  the 
improvements  of  the  past  two  decades.  The 
world  owes  them  great  praise  and  apprecia- 
tion for  these  vital  contributions.  Their  oper- 
ating capacity  now.  however,  seems  strained 
to  the  Umit. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  tlie 
gentleman  but  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
further. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  appar- 
ently does  not  want  to  listen  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  all  he  is  doing  is 
reading  from  the  committee  report.  He  is 
not  dealing  in  facts.  Tlie  report  says  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Pearson  Commis- 
sion the  resources  of  the  UNDP  are 
strained  to  the  limit.  Yet  the  solution 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  as  to 
this  strain  is  to  cut  back  substantially  on 
the  funds  requested. 

This  is  a  nonsensical  way  of  treating 
the  President's  suggestion  for  making  an 
improvement  of  a  major  multilateral 
program  for  development  assistance.  If 
we  are  cutting  back  on  bilateral  assist- 
ance in  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  if 
we  are  also  cutting  back  on  multilateral 
assistance,  is  it  because  we  are  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  picture  altogether?  If  we 
are,  why  are  we  not  frank  enough  simply 
to  say  we  do  not  believe  in  any  kind  of 
assistance?  My  point  is  that  if  we  believe 
in  multilateral  assistance,  we  should 
surely  support  the  strongest  element  of 
that  program,  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program.  That  would  not 
mean  a  reduction  of  $29  million  in  the 
funds  requested. 

I  see  no  other  indication  as  to  why 
there  has  been  tliis  reduction  except  that 
some  commission  says  that  the  UNDP  is 
strained  to  the  limit. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  iram  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  program  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  at  the  United  Na- 
tions is  taking  steps  to  expand  their  re- 
sources for  operations  through  the  use 
of  agencies  not  limited  to  the  agencies 
that  they  have  been  using  to  date? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  leadership  of  Mr, 
Hoffman  has  been  of  great  significance, 
both  to  our  country  for  providing  a  m«m 
of  that  caliber,  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions program  which  has  done  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time.  Quite  obviously  there 


have  been  problems  in  experience  that 
the  UNDP  has  experienced.  They  are 
providing  about  four  times  as  much  re- 
sources now  as  they  were  10  years  ago. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  value  of  what 
the  UNDP  is  doing. 

No  one  is  arguing  that  a  look  should 
not  be  taken  at  tlae  way  in  which  they 
are  operating,  but  if  we  believe  in  a 
multilateral  approach  to  aid  we  certainly 
should  provide  money  to  carry  on  that 
program  and  not  cut  it  back. 

That  is  the  only  point  I  was  making. 
The  chairman  earlier  seemed  to  think 
that  the  committee  had  not  advocated 
a  substantial  cut  in  that  program.  I  am 
glad  at  least  he  now  recognizes  there  is 
a  substantial  cut  recommended  in  that 
program. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  again  for  his 
contribution,  because  I  thuik  we  are  clar- 
ifying a  very  important  praint.  At  the 
appropriate  time  I  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  funds  that 
were  requested.  So  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  raising  the  point  he  did  in  cotuiection 
with  the  item  that  was  referred  to  by  the 
Pearson  Commission. 

In  discussing  it  with  the  people  and 
the  agencies  involved,  it  is  very  clear  they 
have  allowed  for  an  orderly  progression 
because  they  have  been  limited  by  avail- 
able personnel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  bringing  out  this 
excellent  point  of  his.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee what  justification  there  was. 
whether  there  were  any  hearings,  when 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  de- 
cided to  put  the  proviso  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported on  page  13  of  the  report: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able for  transfers  authorized  by  section  202 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  .\ci  of   1969. 

This  to  me  appears  as  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  would  care  to  com- 
ment on  this  proviso? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Zablocki)  that  this  is 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill.  It  is 
the  kind  of  thing  I  do  not  believe  should 
be  permitted.  I  would  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  could  disci- 
pline itself  not  to  include  language  of  this 
kind,  especially  if  the  bill  is  considered 
on  a  basis  where  we  are  not  able  to  raise 
points  of  order  against  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  woiild 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  FRKT .TNGHUYSEN.  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  yield  any  further,  because  I  have 
some  things  to  say  myself. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  chairman  would 
tell  us  whether  he  had  hearings  on  that? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wUl  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman)    for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress for  23  years,  and  I  must  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  that  is  the  most 
ridiculous  question  I  have  ever  been 
asked — the  idea  of  having  hearings  as 
to  whether  we  should  place  a  limita- 
tion in  the  bill.  Certainly,  we  did  not 
have  any  hearings  on  placing  the  limita- 
tion in  the  bill  and  incidentally  it  Is 
not  legislation,  it  is  a  limitation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man sometime  ago  revealed  a  reason 
why  a  cut  was  made  in  technical  assist- 
ance. The  reason  seems  to  me  very 
flimsy.  The  gentleman  pointed  out  that 
there  were  some  high  paid  consultants 
and  this  is  the  only  reason  he  gave  for 
cutting  back  on  technical  assistance. 

If  that  is  the  sole  reason,  I  would  say 
we  ought  to  take  a  second  look  at  all  these 
requests  for  cutbacks  in  these  funds.  If 
we  believe  in  foreign  aid  at  all,  we  would 
recognize  that  the  knowhow  that  this 
country  has  can  be  usefully  transferred 
to  countries  that  need  it — that  is  what 
technical  assistance  provides. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  we  would  ap- 
prove the  President's  request  for  funds 
in  tills  area  and  not  be  bemused  by  the 
allegation  that  there  may  be  some  high 
paid  consultants. 

If  there  are  certain  abuses  of  that 
kind,  then  why  not  check  the  abuses 
but  not  curtail  the  program? 

I  asked  earlier  about  the  development 
loan  programs,  both  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  worldwide  development 
loans.  There  is  a  very  substantial  cut  in 
both  of  these  programs,  far  below  the 
very  substantial  cuts  made  in  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  appropriate 
as  much  as  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending this  year,  we  will  be  as  gener- 
ous as  we  were  last  year.  My  point  Is 
that  this  is  not  much  of  a  basis  to  go  on. 
You  certainly  do  not  need  much  intelli- 
gence to  use  as  a  blind  reference  point 
what  we  actually  made  available  last 
year.  Is  it  not  more  intelligent  to  look, 
as  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  tried 
to,  at  what  the  money  is  to  be  used  for 
this  year? 

Almost  40  percent  of  this  development 
loan  money  is  to  be  used  to  help  people, 
both  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere,  to 
develop  their  resources  or  for  food  so 
that  they  can  feed  themselves.  Why 
should  be  try  to  slow  down  that  process 
of  letting  these  people  feed  themselves? 

As  the  committee  report  points  out 
on  page  22,  at  the  bottom,  the  basic 
purpose  is  "to  finance  loans  to  the  less 
developed  countries  to  provide  capital 
resources  needed  for  growth.  The  loans 
finance  the  commodities  and  technical 
services  necessary  for  construction  of 
factories,  dams,  education  and  health 
facilities,  and  the  import  from  the  United 
States  of  raw  materials  and  capital  goods 
needed." 

Why — if  that  Is  what  development 
loans  are  for — and  we  agree  that  these 


objectives  are  good — are  we  cutting  back 
so  drastically? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  or  anyone  else  whether  there 
is  any  reason  for  the  drastic  cutbacks 
other  than  the  fact  that  only  a  certain 
amount  was  made  available  last  year? 

As  an  example,  I  point  out  that  we 
should  go  along  with  this  level  of  fund- 
ing— India  alono  could  use  in  develop- 
ment loans  3200,000,000  for  food  pro- 
grams. If  only  $265,000,000  is  to  be  used 
worldwide  for  development  loans,  then 
obviously  India  is  going  to  get  a  lot  less 
from  us.  Also,  if  we  cut  back,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  other  countries  that  are  con- 
tributing assistance  to  India  will  cut 
back.  Thus  assistance  to  these  develop- 
ing countries  will  be  cut  back  at  a  time 
when  the  needs  are  great. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen). 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  cutbacks.  I  think  any  of 
you  who  heard  the  President  last  night 
say  to  the  underprivileged  of  America 
and  to  those  who  are  on  social  security, 
"No,  we  cannot  afford  15  percent  for 
these  people  who  are  getting  $50  a 
month,"  and  "No,  we  cannot  afford  an 
$800  personal  income  tax  exemption," 
can  understand  why  there  is  a  problem 
on  cutbacks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  the  Interior 
Committee  day  after  day,  and  day  after 
day  there  are  items  before  us  relative  to 
cutbacks  and  these  are  programs  as  wide- 
spread as  schools  for  Indians — food  and 
welfare  for  Indians  and  programs  that 
mean  development  in  the  economy  and 
of  land  which  belongs  to  the  Federal 
domain  in  the  United  States — some  752,- 
000,000  acres. 

I  do  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
this  House  provided  $150,000,000  last 
year — identical  with  this  year.  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  the  House 
last  year  appropriated  $70,000,000;  this 
year  there  is  $75,000,000.  In  the  contin- 
gency fund  the  1969  appropriation  was 
$5,000,000;  in  the  1970  budget  It  is  $10,- 
000,000.  Alliance  loans  in  1969  were  $200,- 
000,000;  1970  funds  are  $200,000,000.  De- 
velopment funds  in  the  House  1969  were 
$265,000,000;  it  is  identical  this  year.  Ad- 
ministrative expenses  have  been  cut  $1,- 
000,000  and  with  justification. 

There  are  problems  of  inflation  and 
budgetary  restraints  before  each  commit- 
tee. This  is  no  exception. 

Now  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  I  personally  have  always  supported, 
and  will  continue  to  support,  technical 
assistance  and  economic  assistance,  and 
would  support  increased  funds  in  this 
area.  I  think  this  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  this  program,  and  I  think  it  is 
something  the  United  States  can  take 
credit  for. 

It  is  that  program  which  the  United 
States  is  extending  to  the  less  developed 
coimtries  of  the  world.  We  try  in  this 
bill  to  make  some  contribution  to  the 
urgent  and  sometimes  painful  cries  of 
help  from  men,  women,  and  children  in 
dire  need  of  assistance  and  compassion. 
People  of  the  less  developed  world  look  to 
Americans  for  leadership  in  the  flelds 
of  health,  nutrition,  and  education,  and 
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in  the  words  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy: 

If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich. 

Each  of  us  should  remember  our  for- 
eign aid  technical  assistance  program  is 
designed  to  help  people — not  govern- 
ments, not  economies,  not  balances  of 
power— but,  people.  I  have  no  enthusiasm 
for  our  foreign  military  aid  enterprises 
nor  will  they  in  the  long  look  build  the 
genuine  security  that  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  will. 

As  recently  as  1880,  only  14  percent 
of  all  Americans  survived  the  years  of 
workhig  usefulness  to  reach  65.  Every 
decade  previous  to  1880  revealed  a  darker 
situation.  People  died  because  of  malnu- 
trition, poor  sanitation,  and  inadequate 
or  unwise  medical  care.  Babies  were  bom 
weak  and  sick  because  of  inadequate 
prenatal  attention,  and  they  succumbed 
to  disease  because  they  were  too  weak  to 
fight  it  off.  Primarily  people  died  because 
they  were  expected  to  die— attitudes  to- 
ward survival  which  were  only  realistic 
at  that  time  are  horrifying  to  us  in  1969. 
Men  married  early  and  took  the  yoimgest 
wives  they  could  find  because  young  girls 
were  stronger  and  more  likely  to  last. 
People  had  six  and  eight  children  because 
they  only  expected  to  raise  three  or  four. 
Epidemics  struck  communities  time  after 
time  because  no  one  knew  how  to  stop 
them;  children  ate  the  wrong  foods  be- 
cause no  one  knew  what  the  right  foods 
were,  and  too  often  there  was  no  money 
to  buy  enough  of  even  the  wrong  kind. 
Infant  and  child  mortality  was  a  prime 
causative  factor  in  the  low  rate  of  sur- 
vival, mortality  due  in  turn  to  depriva- 
tion and  lack  of  care,  knowledge,  and  fa- 
cilities—all the  debilitating  effects  of 
economic  disadvantage  through  lack  of 
development.  May  I  add,  also,  that  in  the 
United  States,  poverty,  nutrition,  and 
health  require  billions  to  make  this 
Nation  completely  whole. 

HEALTH 

However  there  has  been  progress.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  in  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world  is  2.5  percent,  and 
life  expectancy  is  70  years.  Malaria  has 
lost  its  terrifying  aspects,  as  have 
pneumonia,  influenza,  and  tuberculosis. 
Typhoid  and  small  pox  are  virtually  un- 
known in  this  country. 

The  reason  for  this  dramatically  im- 
proved situation  is  rooted  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  advancement.  We 
know  more  about  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  illness  and  premature  death;  but 
more  importantly,  we  have  the  means 
to  sustain  a  healthy,  sturdy,  and  highly 
productive  population  if  all  resources  are 
utilized.  We  have  found  specific  cures 
for  many  diseases  traditionally  assumed 
to  be  incurable,  but  far  fewer  people  are 
contracting  these  diseases,  because  the 
population  is  healthier.  And  good  health 
is  the  result  of  economic  development, 
just  as  the  economic  development  of  a 
society  is  dependent  upon  the  good 
health  of  its  human  resources. 

The  picture  is  different  in  underde- 
veloped areas  in  which  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  population  live.  There,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  11  percent,  while  life 
expectancy  is  an  average  48  years.  Dis- 
eases which  we  in  America  long  ago  erad- 
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icated  still  rage  in  epidemic  propor- 

^oQs not  only  the  traditional  killers, 

but  also  simple  childhood  diseases  are 
fatal  or  crippling.  Measles,  for  example, 
kills  one  afflicted  West  African  child  in 
Ave,  while  it  leaves  many  survivors  blind 
or  deaf.  One  out  of  every  four  Africans 
stricken  dies  of  smallpox. 

The  age  structure  of  an  imhealthy 
population  may  yield  twice  the  nvmiber 
of  mouths  to  feeu  as  it  does  hands  to 
work,  because  of  the  smaller  proportion 
that  survive  to  enter  the  productive  age. 
A  large  percentage  of  children  are  fed 
and  housed  and  educated  only  to  die  be- 
fore reaching  an  age  at  which  they  can 
contribute  to  the  economy  that  sup- 
ported them.  This  situation  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  survivors  is  reduced  by  the 
same  diseases  or  deficiencies  that  kill 
their  dependents  who  have  never 
produced. 

Therefore,  the  major  contributions  of 
health  programs  to  economic  develop- 
ment are  to  carry  the  population  through 
the  productive  years  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  increase  productivity  by  the 
significant  reduction  of  illness  and  the 
building'of  stronger  bodies.  If  the  object 
of  our  foreign  aid  is  to  help  weak  nations 
become  strong,  viable  economies,  one  of 
our  main  efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
the  support  of  their  irreplaceable  human 
resources.  This  is  why  AID  has  increased 
its  programs  of  assistance  dramatically 
in  the  area  of  health,  working  for  the 
greater  productivity  and  better  life 
which  good  health  makes  possible. 

Apart  from  the  major  work  being  done 
in  the  field  of  family  planning  and  pop- 
ulation growth,  AID'S  health  programs 
fall  into  three  main  categories:  First, 
helping  to  reduce  and  ultimately  to  solve 
the  problem  of  malnutrition,  above  all  in 
mothers  and  children;  second,  assisting 
in  the  control  and  eradication  of  com- 
municable disease;  and  third,  helping  the 
poor  nations  to  find  and  train  their  own 
health  workers. 

NWTRITION 

During  the  past  year  the  world  has 
been  horrified  by  the  deaths  of  1  million 
people — mostly  children — in  the  Nigeria- 
Biafra  conflict.  These  deaths  were  not 
the  result  of  bullets  or  bombs.  They  were 
caused  by  starvation  and  malnutrition. 

And  in  the  United  States  we  have  been 
especially  appalled  and  ashamed  by  the 
disclosure  that  14  million  Americans  are 
malnourished.  For  this  to  occur  in  the 
world's  most  affluent  nation  Is  incon- 
gruous and  outrageous. 

But  malnutrition  anywhere  is  unnec- 
essary—in the  20th  century.  It  need  not 
and  should  not  exist.  It  will  not  exist,  if 
we  provide  the  proper  support  for  meas- 
ures being  taken  to  end  malnutrition. 
We  have  the  means  to  end  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  throughout  the 
world  10,000  deaths  per  day  are  caused 
directly  or  indirectly  by  malnutrition. 
But  the  foreign  assistance  programs 
aimed  at  wiping  out  this  statistic  are  not 
solely  humanitarian — although  that 
would  be  justification  enough.  These  pro- 
grams are  also  a  means  to  an  end — eco- 
nomic development. 

For  malnutrition  affects  learning  ca- 


pacity; it  reduces  productivity;  it  in- 
creases the  frequency  and  duration  of 
illness.  It  saps  the  strength  of  a  people, 
and  this  retards  the  pace  of  economic 
and  social  progress. 

Nutrition  thus  extends  beyond  the 
province  of  the  dietitian  and  specialist. 
It  becomes  the  concern  of  the  economist, 
the  educator,  the  agriculturist,  the  doc- 
tor, the  lawmaker. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  recognized  this.  AID  carries 
on  a  number  of  important  programs 
aimed  at  ending  malnutrition.  One  of 
these,  of  course,  is  the  direct  feeding  of 
more  than  50  million  children  in  105 
countries.  These  children  are  not  only 
getting  the  calories  they  need  through 
the  food-for-peace  feeding  programs, 
but  through  additives  such  as  CSM — 
com-soya-milk — they  are  getting  the 
vital  proteins  required  for  health.  Other 
high-protein  food  blends  are  being  in- 
troduced, as,  for  example,  WSM — wheat- 
soya-milk.  And  AID  has  taken  the  lead 
in  developing  FPC — fish  protein  concen- 
trate— which  is  even  higher  in  protein 
content  than  vegetable  products. 

AID  works  with  and  helps  finance  vol- 
imtary  agencies  in  the  school  lunch  and 
material  feeding  programs.  AID  also  is 
encouraging  private  investment  in  the 
nutrition  field,  helping  American  firms 
develop  foods  and  beverages  that  use  in- 
digenous products  in  the  developing 
countries. 

AID  financed  research  projects  are 
seeking  new  ways  of  fortifying  foods 
with  amino  acids.  And.  most  signifl- 
cantly,  AID  is  helping  researchers  find 
ways  of  breeding  strains  of  wheat,  com, 
and  rice  that  carry  their  own  high- 
protein  content. 

These  are  exciting  programs  and  proj- 
ects. They  will  be  of  immense  beneflt  to 
the  entire  world.  They  should  be  en- 
coiuraged  and  strengthened — so  that 
malnutrition  no  longer  will  be  the  rea- 
son for  a  child's  death,  here  or  in  Africa, 
or  anywhere  in  the  world. 

disease  eradication 

Another  major  objective  is  the  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  disease.  In  this 
area,  AID  plans  to  continue  working 
with  other  government  and  international 
health  organizations  such  as  WHO  and 
UNICEF,  to  combat  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox, cholera,  measles,  sleeping  sickness, 
and  other  diseases  on  a  worldwide  scale. 
In  the  hot,  often  damp  climates  where 
most  of  the  people  of  the  poor  nations 
live,  disease  travels  like  wildiflre,  crossing 
national  boundaries  and  spreading  con- 
tagion rapidly  among  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  live  in  im- 
sanitary,  primitive  conditions.  Hence 
innoculation  on  a  mass  scale  must  be 
combined  with  specific  research  and 
technical  projects,  to  identify  sources 
of  contagion  and  then  to  isolate  and 
eliminate  these  sources,  rather  than 
simply  containing  them.  At  the  same 
time,  a  basic  education  and  informa- 
tion program  must  be  conducted,  to  in- 
struct retil  and  potential  victims  in  self- 
protection  against  future  attacks  of  the 
same  or  similar  diseases. 

Typical  of  the  projects  in  which  AID 
has  been  cooperating  is  the  West  African 
vaccination  program.  The  goals  of  this 


program  include  the  immunization  of 
110  million  pe<^le  against  smallpox  and 
the  eradiction  of  rinderpest  among 
cattle  in  the  region. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  better 
known  epidemic  diseases  which  AID  is 
fighting.  Many  people  have  never  heard 
of  the  others,  but  among  them  are  some 
which  have  far  more  severe  economic  ef- 
fects on  the  less-developed  countries 
than  diseases  like  measles.  Onchocer- 
ciasis, or  river  blindness,  alone  infects  20 
million  people  and  prevents  the  settle- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  fertile  river 
valleys  in  Africa. 

At  the  same  time,  enteric  diseases  are 
a  major  cause  of  death  in  developing 
countries,  resulting  from  contaminated 
water  and  poor  sanitation.  Supplies  of 
drinkable  water  and  adequate  sewage 
disposal  are  the  only  effective  and  eco- 
nomical solutions  to  this  problem.  AID 
has  been  working  with  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization,  and  international  lending 
agencies  and  banks,  to  install  or  ex- 
pand commimity  water  supply  systems  in 
a  number  of  coimtries,  and  to  train 
professional  waterworks  operators  to 
maintain  them. 

MANPOWEX    rOB    HEALTH 

In  regard  to  AID's  third  major  health 
goal,  it  is  clear  that  if  health  is  a  key  to 
sound  and  rapid  development,  well- 
trained  manpower  is  the  key  to  effective 
public  health  systems.  In  the  past  10 
years,  AID's  efforts  in  the  health  man- 
power field  have  concentrated  in  higher 
education,  facilities  for  producing  a 
greater  number  of  doctors  and  nurses  in 
developing  nations,  and  hospital  con- 
struction. 

But  the  more  critical  immediate  ob- 
stacle to  rapid  and  signiflcant  improve- 
ment in  hefjth  conditions  is  the  shortage 
of  auxiliary  workers  or  paramedical  per- 
sonnel, of  trained  technicians  below  the 
professional  level,  who  are  sufficiently 
skilled  to  be  effective,  particularly  in 
rural  areas  remote  from  cities  and  doc- 
tors. AID  has  redesigned  the  emphasis 
of  its  assistance  to  help  remove  this  ob- 
stacle. Chiefly  a  problem  in  organizing 
and  training  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  need.  In  Laos,  for  example,  where 
there  are  almost  26,000  people  per  doctor, 
health  workers  are  receiving  short-term 
training  as  medical  aides  and  in  practi- 
cal skills,  enabling  them  to  man  health 
stations  in  remote  niral  areas.  Mobile 
teams  aie  an  additional  feature  of  simi- 
lai-  programs  in  neighboring  Thailand. 
In  addition  to  providing  basic  health 
services,  these  workers  also  assist  in  bet- 
ter nutrition,  family  planning,  and  dis- 
ease control  through  elementary  sanita- 
tion. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  problem  of 
education. 

Americans  are  frequently  being 
warned  these  days,  "You  cannot  get  to- 
morrow's jobs  with  today's  skills." 

That  slogan  is  quite  true  of  course.  But 
there  is  another  and  meaningful  mes- 
sage in  it  that  applies  not  only  in  our  own 
Nation  but  to  conditions  beyond  our  own 
shores.  We  have  under  training  in  less- 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  many 
people  who  do  not  even  have  yesterday's 
skills,  the  basic  skills  needed  to  lift  them 
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above  the  level  of  a  life  of  mere  subsist- 
ence. Many  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

No  matter  how  many  dollars  we  spend 
helping  less-developed  countries  build  up 
industry  and  agriculture,  without  educa- 
tion for  their  people  they  can  gain  no 
real  self-sufficiency,  no  political  stability, 
no  democracy,  and  no  future. 

That  is  why  our  foreign  aid  program 
stresses  a  continuing  spread  of  knowl- 
edge. 

During  fiscal  1969.  AID  committed 
about  $115  million  for  education  and 
manpower  training  in  developing  coun- 
tries. The  Agency  is  helping  to 
strengthen  educational  planning  and  in- 
crease and  upgrade  the  supply  of  teach- 
ers and  teaching  materials.  AID  is 
continuing  to  support  development  of 
educational  facilities  to  serve  regional 
and  multicountry  needs.  Strong  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  being  made  in  both 
East  Asia  and  Africa. 

Some  430,000  students  attended  college 
level  AID-assisted  schools  in  fiscal  1969. 
Over  60,000  teachers  complete  their 
courses  during  the  year.  Just  over  19,000 
teachers  received  inservice  training  with 
AID  help.  Some  22  millicm  students  below 
the  college  level  were  enrolled  in  AID-as- 
sisted schools.  About  10,000  classrooms 
were  constructed  with  financial  support 
from  AID  and  over  17  million  textbooks 
and  other  technical  publications  were 
either  produced  or  distributed  with  AID 
assistance. 

In  India  and  Pakistan,  AID  continued 
to  encourage  science  education  with  spe- 
cial summer  science  institutes.  Over  20,- 
000  Indian  teachers  at  the  college  and 
polytechnic  levels  have  received  training 
since  fiscal  1964.  Six  thousand  were 
trained  in  fiscal  1969.  An  arrangement 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
providing  information  on  low-cost  labo- 
ratory equipment  which  can  be  produced 
within  the  developing  countries. 

In  support  of  innovations  in  educa- 
tion the  Agency  has  provided  additional 
funding  for  an  educational  TV  project 
in  El  Salvador.  This  pilot  project  should 
bring  about  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
form of  education  yet  begun  in  a  devel- 
oping country. 

AID,  in  cooperation  with  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  is  developing 
a  series  of  regional  training  centers  in 
educational  broadcasting.  Planning  for  a 
similar  regional  center  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  well  advanced.  The  Agency  has  also 
made  arrangements  for  a  major  feasi- 
bility study  to  explore  the  use  of  pro- 
gramed instruction  in  India  and  Paki- 
stan. 

In  promoting  self-help,  a  plan  is  now 
in  effect  for  the  Association  of  African 
Universities  to  take  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  African  higher  education  pro- 
gram through  which  the  Agency  sup- 
ports study  by  African  students  in  se- 
lected fields  at  African  imiversities. 

We  are  not  only  helping  to  build  both 
educational  structures  within  the  de- 
veloping countries — AID  is  bringing 
promising  students  to  the  United  States 
to  learn.  This  year  there  are  about  10,000 
foreign  students  studying  in  the  United 
States — potential  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  education,  public  adminis- 
tration, health  and  family  plarming,  pub- 
lic safety,  and  industry  and  transporta- 


ticm.  Their  average  age  is  between  30 
and  35.  About  half  come  from  Asia, 
one-fifth  from  Africa,  and  a  third 
from  Latin  America,  and  their  average 
training  period  in  the  United  States  is  9 
to  12  months.  About  half  who  cMne  here 
are  on  academic  programs,  25  percent  on 
shorter  specialized  programs,  15  percent 
are  on-the-job  training,  and  10  percent 
on  observation  training  programs. 

This  is  a  kind  of  world  university— 
whose  faculty  are  the  training  and  edu- 
cation facilities  of  American  universities 
and  colleges,  American  industry,  Amer- 
ican labor,  American  cooperatives, 
American  foundations,  American  farmer 
associations,  American  government;  an 
international  university — whose  students 
come  from  about  70  developing  coun- 
tries; and  whose  administration  is  han- 
dled by  AID  in  cooperation  with  about  35 
other  Federal  agencies  and  hundreds  of 
private  institutions  across  the  United 
States. 

There  remains  much  to  do  in  expand- 
ing, and  giving  greater  priority  to  co- 
operative Government-private  sector  en- 
deavors in  "closing  the  worldwide  learn- 
ing gap." 

This  program  jooinbines  low  cost  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  and  a  potential  for  highest 
benefit  to  every  country  involved. 

It  is  a  program  which  can  over  the 
years  do  much  to  increase  political  and 
economic  stability  and  well-being  in  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  world. 

The  argument  that  foreign  aid  tech- 
nical assistance  is  a  giveaway  which 
hurts  the  U.S.  economy  is  not  true.  The 
foreign  assistance  program  pumps  money 
into  our  economy  and  buys  American 
goods  and  services  which  are  sent  abroad 
while  the  money  stays  home. 

Except  for  assistance  to  Latin  America, 
AID  regulations  require  that  almost  all 
commodities  financed  by  AID  develop- 
ment loans  and  supporting  assistance 
loans  or  grants  must  be  purchased  from 
U.S.  sources.  As  a  result,  about  98  per- 
cent of  the  commodities  financed  by 
AID  in  fiscal  1969  were  purchased  from 
U.S.  manufacturers.  The  total  amoimt 
of  money  which  these  manufacturers 
received  was  well  over  $887  million. 

These  fimds  purchased  such  varied 
products  as  fertilizer,  industrial  machin- 
ery, steel,  paper,  tractors,  oil,  and  textiles. 
American  shipping  lines  earned  millions 
of  dollars  from  carrying  these  products  to 
their  destinations.  One  result  of  all  this  is 
the  creation  of  permanent  markets  for 
future  cash  exports. 

AID'S  technical  sei-vice  contracts  give 
a  further  boost  to  our  economy.  As  of 
December  31,  1968,  AID  had  in  effect 
over  a  thousand  technical  service  con- 
tracts with  private  American  institu- 
tions, companies,  and  individuals.  The 
value  of  these  contracts  was  $508  mil- 
lion. 

Dollais  return  to  the  United  States  in 
interest  payments  and  capital  repay- 
ments on  loans  made  in  the  past.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  it  Is  estimated  that 
this  net  inflow  of  dollars  under  the  AID 
program  will  total  $197  million.  The  in- 
flow will  increase  as  receipts  from  in- 
terest and  repayments  continue  to  rise. 

The  U.S.  economy  benefits  in  another 
way  from  the  AID  program.  Poor  coun- 
tries are  poor  markets  for  American 


exports.  International  development 
greatly  expands  the  base  of  foreign  trade. 
UJS.  exports  to  Iran,  Israel,  and  Tfti- 
wan — countries  on  the  AID  roles  just 
a  few  years  ago — doubled  between  1953 
and  1968. 

In  conclusion,  the  foreign  economic 
and  technical  assistance  is  part  of  our 
national  concept  of  decency  and  Christl- 
anity,  we  help  the  sick,  the  malnourished, 
the  poor,  and  oppressed.  In  this  Christ^ 
mas  season  it  seems  fitting  to  remember 
Christ's  words: 

As  ye  have  done  unto  the  least  of  these, 
ye  have  done  It  unto  Me. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Adadi). 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  put  some  questiont 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  concern- 
ing the  Overseas  Pilvate  Investment 
Corporation. 

From  what  I  read  and  imderstand,  I 
take  it  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  be  not  established. 
Would  the  gentleman  comment  upon 
that? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  have  provided  for  Uie  Agency 
to  be  established,  but  we  did  not  provide 
the  $75  million  requested  for  the  Guar- 
ranty  Fund.  I  can  tell  you  why,  and  I 
am  sure  this  was  never  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  agency  has  been  attempting  to 
promote  this  particular  account  for 
many,  many  years.  A  few  years  ago  they 
came  before  the  committee  and  stated 
they  needed  $180  million.  They  actually 
made  a  very  poor  case  for  the  $180 
million,  so  we  cut  them  $150  million  and 
gave  them  $30  million. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  the 
amount  of  appropriated  fimds  and  fees 
collected  gives  the  agency  an  amount  on 
hand  at  this  time  of  $129,972,000.  They 
have  paid  out  in  claims  during  that  en- 
tire 20-year  period  only  $11,820,000.  So 
on  the  basis  of  the  record,  they  are  pres- 
ently fimded  for  a  period  of  258  years 
and  4  months.  They  said  to  us  that  they 
would  not  spend  the  money  but  If  we 
would  appropriate  it.  It  would  look  more 
attractive  to  American  business  people 
who  wanted  to  Invest  abroad,  even 
though  all  the  accounts  would  already 
be  guaranteed  by  the  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Federal  Government.  That  is  In 
the  hearings. 

Furthermore,  the  second  part  of  it, 
they  wanted  to  transfer  $20  million  per 
year  for  5  years  out  of  repayments  to  the 
development  loan  funds  so  as  to  create 
a  $100  million  lending  agency.  We  felt 
that  inasmuch  as  we  had  39  other 
agencies  attempting  to  make  loans  for 
overseas  investment  and  recognizing  that 
xmder  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  also 
on  the  development  loan  program  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  fimds  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose  alone,  that  there  was  no 
need  for  the  additional  $75  million. 

For  that  matter,  if  we  run  the  gambit 
we  will  find  out  there  are  39  different 
sources  of  revenue  for  people  who  may 
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want  to  invest  in  businesses  overseas. 
Experience  certainly  teaches,  and  the 
record  backed  us  up  in  prior  years,  that 
most  businesses  have  their  own  capital. 
We  found  that  some  of  the  applications 
were  from  businesses  who  were  semi- 
insolvent,  and  in  all  probability  should 
not  go  overseas  anyway.  So  for  many 
reasons  the  committee  did  not  recom- 
mend these  fimds.  But  in  a  subsequent 
year,  if  there  could  be  established  the 
types  of  businesses  and  the  type  of  credit 
and  the  type  of  security  and  the  type  of 
need,  if  I  am  still  on  the  committee, 
whether  I  am  chairman  or  not,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  consider  anything  the 
gentleman  recommends. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Let  me  put  the  question  to 
the  gentleman  in  a  different  way.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  action  of  the  committee 
has  made  impossible  the  establishment 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is,  as  provided  In  the 
authorizing  legislation? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No.  If  the  gentleman 
will  turn  to  page  4  of  the  bill,  beginning 
on  line  8,  he  will  see  that  the  agency  has 
been  authorized.  It  is  in  the  bill  itself,  not 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Then  is  it  true  that  all 
funds  have  been  denied  to  that  agency? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  At  this  time.  That  is, 
the  guaranty  fund  of  $75  million. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  So  at  best  what  we  would^ 
have  would  be  an  agency  without  any 
funds  with  which  to  operate. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  have  $130  mil- 
lion, and  under  this  legislation  there  are 
certain  ways  to  use  it,  and  inasmuch  as 
they  have  258  years'  supply  of  money,  we 
just  did  not  feel  like  loading  the  account 
with  any  further  funds. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
his  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  section 
122  of  the  bill,  on  page  15. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.   Under  this   section, 
it  was  intended  to  establish  $100  million 
as  a  revolving  fund,  to  be  funded  out  re- 
payments to  the  development  loan  fund, 
and  to  transfer  $20  million  per  year  over 
to  this  new  revolving  fund. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  We  provided  2  years. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  The  proposal  was  for  five, 
and  we  provided  two. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  did  not  feel  the 
witnesses  made  any  reasonable  justifica- 
tion for  the  fund.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee, by  a  very  one-sided  vote,  denied 
it,  and  the  full  committee  also  denied  it. 
Inasmuch  as  we  have  so  many  lending 
agencies,  and  inasmuch  as  the'President 
is  impounding  75  percent  of  all  funds  for 
new  starts,  ..  would  appear  to  me  this 
new  lending  agency  coiUd  be  postponed 
until  we  do  have  better  conditions  in 
this  country,  and  not  create  a  brandnew 
agency  overnight  to  do  wha';  other  agen- 
cies are  already  doing.  If  we  had  any 
justification  as  to  what  types  of  loans 
and  wh"t  businesses  and  in  what 
amounts,  we  could  have  given  some  con- 
sideration to  it,  but  these  people  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
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the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  qoonun 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoUNo.  308] 

Abbltt  Fuqua  NlchoU 

Addabbo  Oettys  O'Haxa 

Brademas  Gray  Ottlnger 

BroyhUl,  N.C.  Gude  PoweU 

BroyhUl,  Va.  Hays  Held.  N.T. 

CahUl  Hubert  Relfel 

Carey  Hogan  Rlegle 

CeUer  Hosmer  Rosenthal 

Chtsholm  Jarman  Ruppe 

Clark  Klrwau  Scheuer 

Clay  Kyi  Taft 

Cowger  Landrum  Tunney 

Cramer  Lipscomb  Utt 

Dawson  Macdonald,  Vander  Jagt 

Downing  Mass.  WhaUey 

Ellberg  Mallllard  Wilson, 

Evins.  Tenn.  Morton  Charles  H. 

Pascell  Murphy,  N.Y.      Wydler 

Flowers  Myers  Young 

Fulton,  Tenn.  Nelsen 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  HJl.  15149,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  376  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distingnished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  not 
to  add  to  your  store  of  knowledge  but  to 
explain  that  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey,  I  share  them  completely. 

In  relation  to  the  report,  I  would  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
take  the  time  to  read  the  additional  views 
of  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  who  speaks  to  the  general 
problem  of  foreign  aid  and  where  we  are 
going. 

I  will  say  to  the  Committee  that  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  while  serving  on  this 
committee  under  the  distinguished  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. Much  which  the  gentleman  has 
said  about  this  bill  is  unfortunately  quite 
true.  It  has  become  a  bag  of  wonns. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Rudy  Peter- 
son Commission  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Bank  of  America 
is  currently  studjring  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  feel  confident,  on  the  basis  of 
the  conversations  which  I  have  had  with 
some  of  the  people  involved  in  that  study, 
that  we  will  come  out  one  of  these  days, 
hopefully,  with  a  development  loan  pro- 
gram and  an  assistance  program  that 
will  be  directed  solely  to  the  problems  of 
developing  nations.  In  addition  it  is  my 
hope  that  military  assistance  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense where  it  belongs.  If  this  is  done  we 
would  not  be  involved  in  the  kind  of 
hassle  we  are  having  here  today  over 
proper  legislative  methods. 


It  seems  otovioos  to  me  that  there 
should  be  a  supplemental  aivroprlation 
where  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  could 
have  hearings.  Or  better  still,  it  could  be 
put  over  imtil  next  session.  Ttiere  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why  we  canix>t  do  this 
in  an  orderly  legislative  manner.  Then 
there  would  be  no  doubt  about  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  required  military  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

llii.  FRASER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  not  too  long  ago  and 
during  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
there  was  reference  to  the  secret  report 
on  China  and  it  was  alleged  that  this 
report  gave  support  to  the  idea  that  we 
needed  this  $55  million  for  Taiwan. 

I  want  to  advise  the  gentleman  that  I 
for  one  have  read  the  report  and  find 
that  the  report  does  not  support  the  $55 
million  for  Taiwan  for  jets.  If  one  reads 
it  one  will  find  that  other  items  are  given 
a  higher  priority  than  the  jets  author- 
ized or  contemplated  in  the  bill  now 
pending  before  us. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  had  the  time  during 
which  to  read  the  report,  but  I  would 
reconunend  it  to  him. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  have  heard  of  the 
report  in  the  committee  and  I  have  had 
the  oiHMrtunity  to  listen  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  but  I  am  much  less 
impressed  by  supporting  arguments — ^I 
only  wish  I  had  heard  a  little  from  Mr. 
Laird  and  &ir.  Rogers  on  it.  lliis  whole 
thing  hits  been  so  informal  that  it  is 
shocking. 

May  I  say  to  the  committee  that  I  am 
not  against  military  assistance  if  we  can 
justify  it.  Certainly  there  may  be  a  case 
for  it. 

With  reference  to  the  Korean  situa- 
tion there  has  been  some  discussion  with 
men  whom  I  greatly  admire  about  the 
Korean  item.  I  have  been  to  Korea 
enough  times  to  know  that  there  has 
been  an  argument  going  on  for  some 
years  about  whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
keep  60,000  troops  in  Korea.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  points  out  in  his  separate 
views,  we  had  better  commence  "Ko- 
reanizing"  there  as  we  are  "Vletnamiz- 
ing"  In  Vietnam.  Instead  we  have  this 
amendment  dro;^>ed  In  our  lap.  The 
question  of  deleting  $50  million  by  sub- 
committee action,  in  striking  it  out,  was 
more  than  justified.  I  am  merely  arguing 
on  a  procedural  basis  that  the  money  for 
Korea  and  Taiwan  was  not  adequately 
justified  because  I  do  not  have  enough 
time  to  develop  the  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions thoroughly. 

Might  I  say  in  one  final  pleading  com- 
ment, this  bill  is  measured  far  too  much 
on  the  basis  of  our  feelings  about  an  ad 
hoc  Taiwan  amendment  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  defeat  the  amendment 
at  the  appropriate  time  and  go  ahead  and 
pass  the  other  important  provisions  con- 
tained hi  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
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members  of  the  committee  to  give  me 
your  attention  for  Just  1  minute.  I  intend 
to  propose  at  the  appropriate  time  a  res- 
toration of  the  funds  wliich  have  been 
cut  from  the  UNDP  program.  The  com- 
mittee report  refers  to  the  Pearson  Com- 
mission and  it  points  out  the  fact  and 
says  ttiat  this  program  is  being  operated 
at  too  tight  a  pace. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  give  you 
the  explanation  for  this.  I  have  discussed 
it  with  the  authorities,  and  they  told  me 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  we  cut  this 
International  Organization's  item  by  $34 
million.  We  will,  of  course,  seriously  crip- 
ple one  of  the  most  important  programs 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill  if  we  sustain  the 
cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  COIirrE.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  Just 
want  to  point  out  in  regard  to  the  claims 
again,  and  again  I  urge  everyone  in  the 
House  to  read  this  so-called  secret  docu- 
ment. There  you  will  see  that  the  author 
of  the  letter,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  who  called 
him  by  phone,  stated  that  that  should 
come  through  the  supplemental  process, 
and  he  makes  no  mention  of  this. 

Also  I  might  point  out  that  there  is  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  No- 
vember 25  by  Warren  Unna,  wherein  he 
says  that  Rogers  and  Hannah  "reserved 
Judgment  on  an  added  $54.5  million, 
which  Representative  Robert  L.  F.  Sokes, 
a  major  general  in  the  reserve,  had  suc- 
ceeded In  tacking  onto  the  House  foreign 
aid  bill  to  authorize  granting  a  squadron 
of  P-4D  fighter  Jets  for  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  government  on  Taiwan." 

Also,  I  think  it  is  no  secret,  it  is  Just 
imfortunate,  this  document  has  been 
floating  around  the  Hosue  all  day  long, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  there  about  F- 
4D's,  is  there? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  add  to 
what  the  gentlemtin  said.  I  think,  if  I 
may  say  tiiis,  that  it  will  be  a  grave  error 
for  us  to  get  involved  in  this  at  this 
time.  I  plead  with  the  Members  to  go 
through  the  regular  process.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  vital  to  get  supporting  testimony 
on  this.  We  have  not  heard  from  the 
State  Department  oflQclally.  A  number  of 
us  have  heard  from  them  unofBclally. 

It  should  be  no  secret  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  new  administration  in 
its  formulation  of  its  foreign  policy  for 
the  Far  East.  We  are  taking  another  look 
at  our  posture.  There  are  a  number  of 
changes  that  are  pending,  Eind  they  are 
long  overdue.  The  whole  question  of 
Okinawa,  the  recent  Sato  agreements, 
are  very  important  developments,  and  it 
probably  is  the  first  step  in  what  is  even- 
tually going  to  be  the  low  posture  that 
many  of  us  have  been  talking  about. 

So  that,  when  we  take  precipitous  ac- 
tion on  the  spur  of  the  moment  on  the 
floor  because  some  people  genuinely  feel 


there  Is  a  need  for  Jets  for  Taiwan,  I 
think  we  make  a  terrible  mistake;  I  think 
it  Is  bad  l^lslation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  time  on  this  item  of  the 
United  Nations  development  program.  I 
am  going  to  ask  for  your  support.  I  have 
talked  to  the  parties  involved,  and  they 
explained  to  me  that  there  were  two 
major  studies;  they  are  over  3  years  old, 
but  they  find  an  enormous  need  for  these 
programs.  And  what  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
done  is  to  keep  maiming  his  programs  at 
an  even  pace  and  he  is  not  going  too  fast. 
However,  if  we  are  going  to  cut  this  pro- 
gram, it  will  seriously  cripple  one  of  the 
best  programs  in  the  whole  foreign-aid 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chahman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment establishes  its  foreign  policy,  and 
military  assistance  is  a  part  of  it.  When 
that  policy  has  been  established  then  the 
level  at  which  we  shall  fimd  the  military 
assistance  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  make  that  as  a  statement  of  fact. 

We  have  heard  remarks  about  no 
justification  for  this  small  amount  of 
money  but  this  is  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  amount  needed  to  update 
the  military  forces  in  China. 

Some  of  the  speakers  gave  a  lot  of  sup- 
port to  amendments  of  as  much  as  a 
billion  dollars  in  one  bill  without  any 
justification  whatsoever.  The  totsd 
amount  put  in  the  President's  budget 
without  any  justifications  in  other  pro- 
grams amounts  to  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 

Now  I  would  never  recommend  for  this 
Committee's  consideration  anything  that 
was  not  supported  with  facts.  This  top 
secret  document  has  material  in  it  that 
I  cannot  use — and  Members  know  that. 
But  I  am  going  to  say  again,  upon  my 
own  honor,  and  I  shall  not  give  the 
source,  that  the  need  for  China  is  al- 
most $400  million — immediately — and 
not  $54,500,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  go  any  fur- 
ther Into  detail  because  this  top-secret 
document  was  sent  to  me.  If  we  had 
hearings,  it  could  not  have  been  put  in 
the  record. 

If  we  are  going  to  fuss  about  not  any 
hearings  on  something  that  is  badly 
needed.  I  am  wondering  why  that  criteria 
did  not  apply  to  all  of  these  other  items 
when  they  were  loading  up  this  bill. 

There  are  about  seven  projects  in  this 
bill  that  were  put  in  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  had  not  one  word 
of  testimony  before  our  committee  for 
these  programs.  But  we  put  them  in  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
felt  those  projects  were  needed. 

So  I  ask  you  to  follow  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee.  The  subcom- 
mittee put  it  in — the  full  committee  put 
it  in — and  the  House  put  it  in  a  few  days 
ago  simply  because  we  had  proof  then 
that  it  was  needed  and  we  have  more 
proof  now  that  it  is  very  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  the 
Members  will  back  the  committee  up  In 
its  recommendations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  How  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  SisK)  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  out  of  the  regular 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RADIO     AND    TELEVISION     COVEBACE    OF 
PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few 
weeks,  if  our  present  plans  materialize, 
the  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  expects  to  come  to  the 
floor  with  a  bill  which  would  provide 
among  other  things  for  opening  the 
House  to  radio  and  television  coverage. 

I  expect  to  be  arguing  at  that  time  in 
defense  of  the  electronic  media,  but  in 
fairness  to  the  House  I  feel  it  is  incum- 
bent on  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  those  instances  in  which  I  feel 
the  broadcasters  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other have  strayed  off  the  reservation. 

Last  week  it  was  my  privilege — and  I 
use  the  word  advisedly — to  have  some  fun 
with  the  Rowan  and  Martin  "Laugh-In" 
show. 

This  week  I  call  to  your  attention  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  unwarranted  insult  to 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  occurred  on  the 
"Huntley-Brinkley  Report"  last  Satur- 
day. During  a  segment  of  less  than  a 
minute  duration,  Mr.  Brinkley  reported 
on  the  action  of  the  other  body  in  amend- 
ing the  tax  reform  and  commented  on 
the  possibility  that  the  President  would 
veto  the  bill  in  the  shape  it  was  in  at 
the  time.  He  pointed  out  the  bill  would 
have  to  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
and  then  stated  that  since  "the  House 
seems  more  determined  to  bleed  the  tax- 
payers than  the  Senate  does"  some  of 
the  Senate  benefits  would  no  doubt  be 
removed  from  the  bill. 

We  requested  a  copy  of  the  script  for 
the  show  to  make  sure  we  heard  It  cor- 
rectly, and  on  examination  of  this  script, 
I  am  unable  to  find  anything  in  it  which 
would  justify  a  comment  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  the  other  body 
either  for  that  matter  is  Inclined  to 
"bleed  the  taxpayers." 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  defend  Mr. 
Biinkley's  right  to  accuse  the  Congress 
of  bleeding  the  taxpayers.  He  can  take 
the  whole  half-hour  show  to  do  It,  or  he 
can  do  it  in  a  2-hour  special  in  prime 
time  if  he  chooses.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  he  is  going  to  do  so,  he  should 
give  his  viewers  some  examples  of  House 
actions  which  lead  him  to  that  conclu- 
sion or  in  some  fashion  indicate  why  he 
believes  the  House  is  guilty  of  bleeding 
the  people  of  this  country.  That  way 
the  viewers  would  be  at  least  partially 
equipped  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  the 
conclusion  reached. 

This  statement  appears  to  be  entirely 
gratuitous.  It  Is  unrelated  to  anything 
that  preceded  or  followed  it  in  the  Satur- 
day night  newscast.  It  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  called  an 
analysis  of  the  news  because  no  action 
of  the  House  relating  to  tax  matters  is 
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reported  or  analyzed  or  examined  in 
depth  or  in  any  fashion  at  all. 

I  consider  this  statement  an  insult  to 
the  House  and  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Mills). 

All  of  us,  of  course,  recognize  that  the 
tax  reform  bill  which  passed  the  House 
is  not  perfect,  but  it  represents  a  sub- 
stantial Improvement  over  the  present 
tax  laws  and  in  some  respects  goes  fur- 
ther to  help  the  "little  guy"  than  the 
Senate  bill  does. 

I  never  really  realized  the  impact  of 
national  network  television  imtil  I  had 
an  encounter  with  the  "Laugh-In"  show. 
As  a  result  of  that  brief  encounter  I  have 
received  more  mail  than  I  received  fol- 
lowing President  Nixon's  October  speech 
on  Vietnam.  Most  of  It  is  critical,  and 
some  of  it  is  highly  abusive.  In  my  judg- 
ment, Mr.  Brinkley's  unjustified  attack 
on  the  integrity  of  the  House  does  a  great 
disservice  to  all  of  us  and  I  for  one  resent 
It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  script  of  the  portion  of  the 
Huntley  .-Brinkley  Show  to  wlilch  I  refer: 
Excerpt  From  Report 

The  Senate  spent  all  day  Saturday  voting 
amendments  to  the  so-called  tax  reform 
bin  .  .  .  including  some  the  Treasury  bays 
will  cost  the  government  too  much  money. 

In  fact,  it  says  the  benefits  put  in  by  the 
Senate  this  week  will  cost  the  government 
12  billion  doUars. 

And  80  there  was  some  talk  President 
Nixon  might  veto  It  ...  on  grounds  it 
wouldn't  give  the  government  enough  money 
to  spend. 

Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  even  said 
they  ought  to  change  the  name  of  the  bill 
and  call  it  The  Christmas  Tree  Act  of  1969. 

But  .  .  .  before  any  of  this  becomes  law 
it  all  has  to  go  to  a  conference  with  the 
House  .  .  .  and  the  House  seems  more  deter- 
mined to  bleed  the  taxpayers  than  the  Sen- 
ate does  .  .  .  and  a  lot  of  the  benefits  now 
In  the  bill  may  then  be  removed. 

And  so  there  Is  some  doubt  In  the  Senate 
that  when  it's  all  finished,  the  President 
will  veto  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  is  not 
alluding  to  the  fickle  finger  of  fate.  Is  he? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  can  make 
up  his  own  mind. 

FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE     AND     RELATED     PROGRAMS 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,    1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  term  "foreign  aid"  for  this  leg- 
islation is  a  huge  fraud,  and  any  resemb- 
lance between  the  objectives  of  this  biU 
and  the  overall  long-range  needs  of  de- 
veloping nations  must  be  the  result  of 
some  mistake. 

With  this  bill  as  c,  guide,  America's 
commitment  to  helping  developing  coun- 
tries becomes  a  mockery — both  in  Its  de- 
gree and  in  its  direction. 

For  example,  in  a  report  published  in 
September  by  the  prestigious  Committee 
for  Economic  Development — which  was 
distributed  to  all  Members  of  this  body 
by  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Prelinghuysen)  —the  following  analysis 
was  made  dealing  with  capacities  of  de- 


veloped nations  to  supply  assistance  to 
developing  economies: 

The  capacity  to  provide  assistance  is  gen- 
erally related  to  some  measure  of  the  capital- 
supplying  countries'  total  Income.  The 
TTnlted  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  (unctad)  in  1964  recommended 
that  the  combined  public  and  private  flows 
from  advanced  countries  should  equal  at 
least  one  per  cent  of  their  national  Income. 
Then  in  1968  it  increased  the  target  to  one 
per  cent  of  gross  national  products,  or  by 
more  than  one-fifth. 

Although  both  formulas  are  completely 
arbitrary,  they  are  easily  understood  visible 
targets  and  are  the  only  ones  on  which  the 
agreement  of  the  capital-supplying  countries 
could  be  reached.  The  formulas  would  more- 
over, produce  the  $15  billion  to  $20  billion  of 
requirements  estimated  for  the  early  1970's. 
The  first  figure  correspyonds  roughly  to  one 
per  cent  of  the  anticipated  national  income 
of  the  non-Communist  industrial  countries 
in  the  early  I970's  and  the  second  to  one  per 
cent  of  their  gnp. 

By  comparison,  the  total  net  flow  (public 
and  private)  in  1968  was  0.97  per  cent  of 
combined  national  Income  and  0.77  per  cent 
of  GNP  for  the  16  member  countries  of  oecd's 
Development  Assistance  Committee.  The 
United  States  ranked  thirteenth  among  the 
dac  countries  in  1968  in  terms  of  the  per- 
centage of  national  income  flowing  to  de- 
veloping countries  in  the  form  of  net  official 
(governmental)  flows  and  private  invest- 
ment. Our  outlays  for  space  exploration  are 
substantially  greater  than  official  expendi- 
tures for  economic  assistance,  and  our  out- 
lays for  national  defense  are  over  20  times 
those  for  such  foreign  assistance. 

We  believe  that  a  good  basis  for  planning 
the  future  annual  flow  of  official  and  private 
assistance  of  the  advanced  countries  includ- 
ing that  of  the  United  States  would  be  one 
per  cent  of  national  Income  initially,  and 
ultimately  one  per  cent  of  GNP.  By  1970,  an 
increase  from  the  1968  level  of  0.79  per  cent 
of  national  income  to  one  per  cent  should 
be  feasible  for  the  total  flow  from  the  United 
States.  Beyond  1970  the  flow  of  resources  to 
developing  countries  should  increase  at  a 
rate  that  would  permit  the  target  of  one  per 
cent  of  GNP  to  be  met  by  1975. 

A  one  per  cent  target  would  not  imply  a 
tax  burden  on  the  United  States  equivalent 
to  the  full  amount  of  resource  transfers.  For 
one  thing,  more  than  a  third  of  current  re- 
source transfers  from  the  United  States  are 
in  the  form  of  private  Investment.  For  an- 
other, the  bulk  of  the  official  flows  Is  in  the 
form  of  loans  that  will  ultimately  be  repaid 
and  some  of  which  are  financed  not  through 
taxation  but  through  borrowing  on  the 
private  capital  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  take  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  recom- 
mendation as  the  minimal  level  of  U.S. 
development  assistance,  this  bill  should 
be  asking  for  appropriation  of  at  least  $9 
billion — instead  of  the  measly  $1  billion 
of  this  legislation  which  might  be  pri- 
marily for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

Such  neglect  by  this  country  is  shame- 
ful. Virtually  every  other  developed  na- 
tion in  the  world  devotes  more  of  Its 
resources  on  a  proportional  basis  for  de- 
velopment than  we  do.  And,  of  course,  the 
situation  becomes  even  more  ludicrous 
when  we  realize  that  our  foreign  aid 
development  commitment  continues  to 
decline  year  after  year. 

I  stress  development  because  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  "foreign  aid "  bill  has  so 
little  to  do  with  development — at  least 
in  economic  terms.  Instead — and  once 
again — the  establishment  tacks  the  "aid" 


label  onto  its  schemes  of  military  sup- 
port and  adventurism  throughout  the 
world. 

It  does  not  surprise  me  when  this  body 
slashes  away  at  development  aid  at  the 
same  time  it  adds  on  new  weapon  give- 
aways for  some  of  our  entrenched  to- 
talitarian "friends."  I  am  not  surprised, 
but  I  am  depressed. 

America's  commitment  to  the  third 
world  is  in  urgent  need  of  major  revision. 
My  vote  today  against  this  appr(H>ria- 
tion  Is  aimed  at  the  structuring  of  our 
aid  program — not  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  assisting  development,  but  be- 
cause I  strongly  believe  our  present  at- 
tempts are  patronizing  and  ill  conceived. 

As  long  as  the  practice  continues  of 
including  military  aid  in  with  economic 
assistance,  I  shall  not  support  any 
foreign  aid  legislation.  Congress  must 
refdize  that  massive  military  aid  pro- 
grams rarely  are  positive  actions  toward 
economic  development  in  recipient  coun- 
tries. Military  aid  tends  to  reinforce  mis- 
allocations  of  resources  away  from  areas 
of  Infrastructural  economic  growth  and 
Into  wasteful  assemblages  of  military 
paraphernalia. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  type  of  "aid 
package"  we  are  considering  today,  I 
would  prefer  much  more  emphasis  on 
multilateral  assistance,  and  greater  help 
in  the  key  area  of  population  control  and 
family  planning. 

I  certainly  would  vote  for  this  bill  if 
I  thought  It  was  in  the  best  long-range 
interests  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  developing  nations.  It  is  not  and  I 
will  not. 

This  is  another  legislative  tool  of  the 
military  complex  and  their  friends,  and 
I  refuse  to  support  their  dangerous  amd 
tragic  policies. 

I  am  for  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment aid,  but  this  Is  not  it  at  all. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15149,  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill.  Normally, 
my  support  for  this  legislation  would  be 
strong;  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  applaud  a 
bill  which  sets  a  new  low  of  $1.6  bilUon 
or  less  than  0.25  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  for  the  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance program. 

Yesterday,  this  House  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  $70  bUlion  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  Of  that  $70  billion, 
$1.5  billion — or  roughly  the  amount  we 
will  be  spending  for  foreign  assistance 
In  this  fiscal  year — is  earmarked  for 
Marine  personnel  alone.  For  "operations 
and  maintenance,"  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, we  will  be  spending  more  than 
$20  billion — or  12  times  the  ammrnt  we 
have  allocated  for  foreign  aid  in  the  com- 
ing year.  I  submit  that  this  investment  in 
war  rather  than  constructive  economic 
assistance  programs  is  just  one  more  in- 
dication of  the  upside  priorities  of  this 
body. 

Three  aspects  of  the  measure  we  are 
considering  today  are.  In  my  Judgment, 
cause  for  considerable  concern.  The  most 
disturbing  cuts  in  the  bill  were  those 
made  in  the  programs  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  through  which  we  assist  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America  in  the  devel- 
opment process.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
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Alliance,  this  country  allocated  approxi- 
mately $1.1  billion  annually  to  invest- 
ment in  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 
In  1967,  following  the  Conference  at 
Punta  del  Este,  President  Johnson  re- 
quested that  that  amount  be  increased  by 
$300  million  annually,  to  a  total  of 
roughly  $1.4  billion  annually.  The  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  provides  a  mere 
$275  million — roughly  one-fifth  of  that 
amount — for  loans  and  grants  for  the 
Alianza  in  fiscal  1970. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  con- 
tributes to  development  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica through  programs  other  than  those 
contained  in  this  bill,  including  the  food- 
for-peace  program  and  loans  made 
through  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  But  it  remains  true  that 
U.S.  assistance  to  Latin  America  has 
shown  a  catastrophic  decline  in  recent 
years,  a  decline  which  will  surely  hold 
back  developments  in  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, and  family  planning — areas  in 
which  multilateral  organizations  pro- 
vide little  assistsmce.  making  the  U.S. 
contribution  increasingly  important. 
The  President  has  called  for  "action  for 
progress"  in  the  Americas.  Are  we,  the 
Congress,  to  preclude  the  action  needed 
in  the  coming  decade  by  refusing  to 
provide  the  necessary  fimds?  I  would 
hope  that  we  will  not  fall  back  on  our 
commitment  in  this  manner. 

Another  distressing  cut  is  that  made 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
U.S.  1970  contribution  to  multilateral 
organizations.  As  my  colle£«ues  may  re^ 
call,  this  body  authorized  a  total  allo- 
cation of  $122,620,000  for  multilateral 
organizations,  of  which  it  was  expected 
that  $100  million  would  go  to  the  United 
Nations  development  program.  The  com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom  has  cut  the  total 
appropriation  for  multilateral  organiza- 
tions to  $88.8  million,  with  $12  million 
of  that  amount  earmarked  for  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund— UNICEP.  It 
is  currently -estimated  that  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  U.N.  development  pro- 
gram will  therefore  be  held  to  the  fiscal 
1969  level  of  $71  mUUon. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  not  to  restore  full  funding  for 
U.S.  contributions  to  multilateral  orga- 
nizations and  thus  make  possible  a  con- 
tribution of  the  full  $100  million  to  the 
UNDP.  According  to  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman, 
administrator  of  the  program,  the  U.S. 
contribution  of  $71  million  in  fiscal  1969 
helped  trigger  additional  contributions 
of  approximately  $425  million  from  other 
sources.  It  is  estimated  that  a  U.S. 
contribution  of  $100  milUon  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  along  with  the  $138  million 
already  pledged  by  other  donor  coim- 
tries  and  the  $20  milUon  expected  from 
interest  payments  and  other  sources, 
could  generate  $500  million — fimds 
which  could  have  an  important  impact 
on  the  development  of  the  122  countries 
which  participate  in  the  program. 

In  my  judgment,  the  United  Nations 
development  program  is  playing  a  vital 
role  in  economic  modernization  of  many 
countries  of  the  world.  Certainly  I  think 
any  serious  student  of  the  UNDP  would 
dispute  the  Pearson  Commission  report's 
statement,  with  regard  to  the  UNDP  and 
the  specialized  agencies,  that — 


Their  operating  capacity  now  .  ,  .  seems 
strained  to  the  limit. 

Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  staff  appear  to  be 
doing  a  superb  job,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  will  support  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan) 
later  today,  which  would  restore  full 
funding  for  this  program. 

My  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  ,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan) 
have  already  called  the  other  major 
problem  to  your  attention  in  a  letter  to 
all  the  Members.  That  is  the  inclusion 
of  $54.5  million  for  the  gift  of  jets  to  Na- 
tionalist China — a  gift  which  has  been 
neither  requested  nor  justified  by  the 
President,  the  State  Department,  AID, 
or  the  Defense  Department.  Further- 
more, it  is  my  understanding  that  none 
of  the  agencies  involved  desires  that 
these  jets  be  given  to  Nationalist  China, 
and  in  view  of  that  fact,  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  to  strike  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  gift  from  the  bill. 

I  recognize  the  futility  of  the  attempts 
to  restore  funds  to  H.R.  15149,  and  I 
therefore  urge  the  Members  to  support 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  without  any 
additional  cuts.  However,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  act  more  respon- 
sibly next  year  and  once  again  begin  to 
meet  the  Nation's  obligation  to  the  less 
developed  coimtries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
oppose  this  foreign  aid  bill  because  it 
fails  to  meet  a  minimal  standard  of 
morality  and  decency  in  American  for- 
eign policy. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
foreign  aid  in  the  past.  It  was  my  hope 
that  we  would  develop  a  prudent  pro- 
gram which  would  clearly  express  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  help  develop- 
ing countries  help  themselves.  It  was 
my  hope  that  America  would  take  world 
leadership  in  preventing  starvation,  pov- 
erty and  the  desperation  which  would 
ultimately  lead  to  violence  and  war. 

It  was  also  my  earnest  hope  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  would  be  utilized 
to  actively  support  freedom  and  free 
goverrmients.  Prom  what  I  can  deter- 
mine, the  overwhelming  portion  of  these 
foreign  aid  funds  are  destined  for  mili- 
tary dictatorships  and  antidemocratic 
governments.  Foreign  aid  funds  should 
be  used  to  inspire  freedom  and  free  en- 
terprise and  not  to  smother  it. 

This  bill  is  fatally  defective  in  ap- 
propriating $54<'2  million  to  provide  an 
additional  squadron  of  jet  fighters  for 
Chang  Kai-shek  and  his  government  of 
Taiwan.  The  American  people  should 
seek  to  learn  more  about  the  combina- 
tion of  forces,  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  skillfully  organized  such  a  coup 
at  the  taxpayers  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  decent  and 
proper  move  to  increase  development  loan 
funds  to  provide  dignified  self-help  was 
quickly  turned  aside.  Where  have  our 
priorities  gone? 

Last  night.  President  Nixon,  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact tone,  admitted  that  our 
country  was  paying  for  the  services  of 
"volimteers"  from  Thailand,  Korea,  and 


in  South  Vietnam.  These  "volunteers" 
are  hired  mercenaries  tmd  "hired"  allies. 

My  fear  is  that  most  of  the  revenue 
appropriated  under  this  bill  will  be  di- 
verted to  the  war  effort  rather  than  to 
urgent  human  needs.  If  foreign  aid  is  to 
be  war  aid.  it  belongs  in  the  defense 
budget. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  foreign  aid  program  and  its 
place  in  American  foreign  policy.  The 
administration  of  foreign  aid  must  meet 
our  moral  responsibilities  in  the  world 
rather  than  offend  them. 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam  should 
have  set  new  and  positive  directions  in 
our  foreign  policy  and  the  aid  program 
which  brings  it  Ufe. 

Mr.  SIK£S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  with  the  possibility  tliat 
fimds  contained  in  this  bill  for  multi- 
lateral organization  may  ultimately  be 
allocated  to  hostile  Communist  nations, 
including  Hanoi.  To  me  It  would  be  an 
inexcusable  act  to  tax  Americans  to  pay 
those  who  kill,  maim,  and  imprison 
American  youths.  I  trust  that  the  com- 
mittee has  explored  this  possibility  and 
has  provided  safeguards  to  insure 
against  such  an  actuality. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  authorized  $40,- 
000.000  for  the  U.S.  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  prototype  desalting  plant  for 
Israel  as  part  of  a  dual-purpose  power 
and  desalting  project. 

The  authorized  amount  of  $40,000,000 
was  determined  after  full  consideration 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  in  the  light  of  the  recommendation 
for  $40,000,000  made  last  January  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  regret  that  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970 
has  cut  the  authorization  by  50  percent— 
to  $20,000,000. 

I  believe  that  the  desalination  plant 
should  be  funded  to  the  full  level.  The 
proposed  plant  is  important,  not  only  to 
the  immediate  water  needs  of  Israel,  but 
also  to  the  development  of  facilities  and 
techniques  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  have  to  be  solved  in  order  to  use 
sea  water  to  make  up  for  the  water 
shortage  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

The  concept  of  such  a  project  has  had 
support  since  1964,  when  President  John- 
son announced  a  joint  United  States- 
Israel  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. A  year  later,  the  American-Israel 
Desalting  Board  reported  that  a  facility 
was  technically  feasible,  and  that  it  could 
produce  the  water  and  electricity  needed 
by  Israel. 

In  1967  I  first  introduced  legislation  to 
authorize  such  a  project. 

In  January  1969,  President  Johnson 
promised  Premier  Levi  Eskol  support  for 
the  plant's  construction,  and  on  January 
17.  1969,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Max  Edwards  sent  a  bill  to  Con- 
gress similar  to  mine  and  recommended 
$40,000,000. 

Although  my  original  bill  had  proposed 
a  plant  which  would  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 100  to  150  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  daily,  the  plant  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  will  pro- 
duce 40  million  gallons  a  day,  which  will 
surpass  any  desalting  plant  in  existence 
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today.  There  is  no  desalination  plant 
with  a  capacity  over  7.5  million  gallons 
daily,  although  there  is  one  under  con- 
struction which  will  be  able  to  handle  20 
million  gallons  daily. 

Both  Israel  and  the  United  States  will 
benefit.  It  will  aid  Israel  to  cultivate  land 
which  presently  lies  arid;  it  will  con- 
tribute toward  a  stable  Middle  East  by 
creating  more  arable  land  and  by  pro- 
ducing jobs,  and  it  will  enable  Israel  to 
maintain  her  industrial  and  economic 
growth  in  the  1970's. 

At  the  same  time  our  own  saline  water 
conversion  program  will  benefit  from  the 
development  of  this  plant.  Techniques 
for  desalination  will  be  developed  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

Full  funding  of  the  authorization  is  in 
the  public  interest,  and  I  hope  the  other 
body  will  vote  the  $40,000,000  which  has 
been  authorized. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreigrr  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  would  first  like  to  say  a 
special  word  of  commendation  for  our 
subcommittee's  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman),  and  our  ex- 
tremely able  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shrtveh)  ,  for  the  capable  leadership  they 
have  afforded  our  group  as  we  have  en- 
deavored to  evaluate  and  assess  foreign 
assistance  requests  for  fiscal  1970.  In 
view  of  the  enormity  of  our  Nation's  aid 
commitments  throughout  the  world — 
to  99  countries  and  five  territories  in 
1970 — and  the  increasing  domestic  needs 
here  at  home  during  a  period  when  it  is 
necessary  to  curtail  Federal  expenditures 
wherever  possible  because  of  continuing 
inflationary  pressures,  this  annual  reap- 
praisal has  been  a  most  di£9cult  task,  to 
say  the  least;  and  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  special  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence these  gentlemen  contribute  to  this 
discussion.  I  believe  that  the  hearing 
record  this  year  as  well  as  the  committee 
report  gives  all  of  us  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
our  foreign  assistance  program.  I  con- 
sider it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve 
with  anyone  on  the  subcommittee. 

Pew  Government  programs  over  the 
past  20  years  have  aroused  as  much  con- 
troversy both  in  and  out  of  Congress  as 
foreign  aid,  and  this  year  is  certainly  no 
exception.  At  a  time  when  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  provide  more  Federal 
aid  to  support  educational  needs,  to  pro- 
vide help  in  curbing  pollution  of  our 
streams  and  rivers,  and  to  help  solve 
a  myriad  of  problems  such  as  housing, 
welfare  needs,  himger,  manpower  train- 
ing, and  means  of  mass  transportation 
that  plague  our  own  cities  and  rural 
areas,  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  any  request  for  addi- 
tional foreign  aid  funds.  I  did  not  sup- 
port the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  authori- 
zation bill  when  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Novem- 
ber 20  because  of  urgent  domestic  needs 
and  the  fact  that  I  am  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  our  budgetary  problems  in 
this  country  and  the  need  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures in  order  to  help  curb  inflation 


and  provide  relief  for  our  overburdened 
taxpayers. 

A  main  question  raised  is  how  far  our 
Nation  should  go  in  continuing  to  share 
its  resources  with  the  world  when  our 
own  public  debt  now  stands  at  more  than 
$361  billion,  which  Is  some  $57  billion 
more  than  the  combined  public  debts  of 
all  the  other  countries.  Through  June  30, 
1969,  the  United  States  has  extended  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  in  one 
form  or  another,  amounting  to  a  net 
total  of  $122  billion— of  which  only  $27.5 
billion  is  in  loans,  with  the  remainder 
being  in  grants.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  a  surplus  in  our  adminis- 
trative budget  only  five  times  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  it  has  cost  an  additional  $60.5 
billion  in  interest  on  the  money  we  have 
borrowed  to  assist  other  countries.  Ironi- 
cally, three  countries  which  have  re- 
ceived substantial  U.S.  aid — ^Korea, 
Thailand,  and  Taiwan — are  now  loaning 
money  back  to  us  at  a  6  percent  Interest 
rate. 

An  example  of  the  failure  of  the  goals 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  can  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  India.  Since  1952,  the 
United  States  has  given  this  massive 
and  strategic  Asian  nation  more  than 
$9  billion — about  two-thirds  of  its  en- 
tire outside  assistance.  During  this  time 
an  increasingly  militant  brand  of  social- 
ism has  continued  to  squander  the  aid. 
The  masses  of  Indians  are  poorer  than 
ever,  industry  languishes  and  an  in- 
creasing trend  toward  nationalization 
does  not  Improve  the  outlook  for  the 
future.  At  the  same  time,  India  consist- 
ently opposes  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  and  is  talking  about  rais- 
ing its  relations  with  North  Vietnam  to 
the  ambassadorial  level  after  a  break  of 
seven  years.  Furthermore,  the  Indians 
see  nothing  wrong  In  using  U.S.  funds  to 
reinforce  their  own  multi-million  dollar 
foreign  aid  programs  which  gives  assist- 
ance to  such  coimtries  as  Nepal,  Bhutan, 
Sikkim,  Indonesia,  Ceylon  and  Burma, 
while  millions  of  its  own  citizens  are 
jobless,  homeless,  and  starving.  We 
should  ponder  what  we  have  actually 
achieved  in  our  own  national  Interest 
by  supplying  two-thirds  of  India's  for- 
eign aid  in  the  last  two  decades  com- 
pared to  what  Communists  have  achieved 
on  the  basis  of  the  U.S.S.R.  supplying 
5.5  percent  of  that  same  total. 

Testimony  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee shows  that  this  year's  request  for 
the  economic  and  military  assistance 
program  is  the  lowest  since  the  program 
began. 

However,  bits  and  pieces  of  both  the 
economic  and  military  programs  have 
been  transferred  to  other  departments 
and  sigencies,  and  new  agencies  and  pro- 
grams have  been  created  over  the  past 
several  years  that  now  handle  programs 
that  were  formerly  funded  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  or  its  predecessor 
acts.  A  ccMnpilation  of  the  various  budget 
requests  from  January  1,  1969,  to  the 
present  totaled  over  $10.5  billion  for 
foreign  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans, 
grants  and  credits — and  this  scattered 
throughout  the  budget. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  provide 
new  budget  obligaUonal  authority  for 


foreign  assistance  activities  in  the 
amount  of  $1,599,380,000.  This  is  a  cut 
of  $1,110,640,000  from  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  it  is  $156.2  million  less  than 
the  1969  appropriation  of  $1,755,600,000 — 
which  to  date  was  the  smallest  amount 
since  the  program  began.  Certainly  the 
reductions  recommended  by  our  sub- 
committee are  giant  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  but  the  fact  remains  that  fur- 
ther cuts  could  and  should  be  made.  Also, 
there  is  an  estimated  $18.7  billion  of 
unexpended  balances  in  the  pipeline 
available  from  prior  years'  appropria- 
tions. 

On  September  24,  1969,  President 
Nixon  named  a  Presidential  task  force 
of  16  private  citizens,  headed  by  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph A.  Peterson,  the  president  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  to  review  the  foreign 
aid  programs.  This  action  was  taken  pur- 
suant to  sections  501  and  502  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968,  which 
requested  the  President  to  make  a  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  reappraisal  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs,  and  to 
submit  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before 
March  31, 1970,  his  recommendations  for 
achieving  such  reforms  in  and  reorgani- 
zation of  future  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  In  the  national  interest 
in  the  light  of  such  reappraisal.  In  my 
judgment,  pending  the  report  of  this 
task  force,  we  should  not  appropriate 
any  additional  funds  because  of  the  back- 
log of  over  $18  billion  in  the  pipeline. 

In  view  of  past  failings  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs,  I  would  Yiopt  that 
the  task  force  will  come  forward  with 
constructive  recommendations.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  time  to  unwind  the  pro- 
gram as  we  have  known  it  for  the  past 
two  decades.  It  seems  u)  me  that  with  the 
availabiUty  of  substantial  funds  In  the 
AID  pipeline,  it  would  not  seriously 
jeopardize  any  essential  foreign  commit- 
ment of  our  country.  Obviously,  it  may 
require  additional  special  legislation  to 
deobligate  and  reprogram  some  present 
commitments  so  that  necessary  assist- 
ance in  some  areas — ^particularly  to  Viet- 
nam— ^would  not  be  interrupted. 

While  I  support  the  efforts  of  my  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  reduce 
foreign  aid  spending  this  year,  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  fiscal  crisis  in  our 
own  coimtry — which  made  it  necessary 
for  the  President  to  ask  for  a  75-percent 
cut  in  domestic  public  worlcs  projects  as 
well  as  curtailments  in  other  vitally 
needed  programs — makes  it  imperative 
that  we  go  even  further  in  redirecting 
this  program  and  setting  new  priorities — 
so  for  these  reasons,  I  shall  not  vote  for 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose H.R.  15149,  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill  for  1970,  for  substan- 
tially the  same  reasons  that  I  have  op- 
posed this  same  appropriation  bill  in  for- 
mer years. 

While  it  is  true  the  bill,  as  reported, 
carries  an  appropriation  of  something 
over  $21/2  billion,  this  figure  is  still  far 
out  of  proportion  to  any  boiefit  the 
American  taxpayers  can  receive  from 
such  an  appropriation.  It  is  true  this  vp- 
propriation  bill  is  over  a  billion  dollars 
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below  the  April  badget  request,  meaning 
the  Nlzon  budget,  and  is  nearly  $400 
million  bdow  the  figure  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  about  $375  millicxi  below 
the  (^propriations  for  last  year,  being 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Notwithstanding,  the  facts  are  that 
through  June  30,  1969,  foreign  aid  had 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  $122  bil- 
lion. It  is  argued  that  about  $30  billion 
of  this  is  in  the  form  of  loans  and  there- 
fore, may  at  some  time  be  repedd.  The 
facts  are,  however,  that  there  is  no  in- 
formation whether  any  of  these  loans 
have  been  partially  repaid  or  whether 
they  are  being  repaid.  Just  about  any 
way  you  can  slice  it,  the  US.  taxpayers 
have  been  out  of  poclcet  a  net  of  nearly 
$95  billion  for  foreign  aid  since  1948.  But 
that  is  not  all  of  the  story.  The  really 
disturbing  fact  is  that  in  interest  alone 
the  cost  of  the  program  has  been  over 
$60  billion. 

For  years  I  have  opposed  foreign  aid 
because  of  its  maladministration  and  the 
repeated  instances  of  waste  of  these 
funds.  I  have  repeated  In  the  past,  and  I 
can  now  reassert  that  even  if  there  could 
be  established  a  good  case  for  foreign 
aid,  there  is  no  justification  for  tiiis  ap- 
propriation bill  because  there  is  an  un- 
expended balance  of  previously  appropri- 
ated mMieys  in  the  pipeline  of  approxi- 
mately $18  billion.  Of  course  there  are 
those  who  will  offer  a  rebuttal  to  this 
contention  by  saying  that  aU  of  these 
funds  are  committed.  It  may  be  true  that 
they  have  been  earmarked  for  certain 
projects  but  the  money  has  not  been  ac- 
tufJly  spent  and  surely  in  this  year  when 
fiscal  restraint  is  most  needed,  we  could 
declare  a  recess  for  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ations for  at  least  such  period  of  time 
until  these  committed  but  unexpended 
funds  could  be  used. 

As  in  former  years,  there  are  some 
worthwhile  items  in  the  overall  foreign 
aid  p«u;kage.  I  have  always  supported  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  there  is  money  in  this 
bill  for  the  Peace  Corps,  but  it  is  a  very 
small  overall  percentage  of  the  total.  If 
this  bill  should  be  defeated  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  some  type  of  separate  or 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  it  woiild 
receive  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  Meml>ership  of  the  Congress. 

Again,  there  is  some  money  which  will 
go  to  Vietnam  as  assistance  for  that 
country.  This,  too,  should  be  considered 
in  a  separate  appropriation  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  receive  the  support  of  the 
Congress.  As  it  is  we  are  not  talking 
about  either  the  Peace  Corps  or  assist- 
ance for  Vietnam.  Instead,  in  the  fiscal 
1970  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  Uiere 
are  funds  going  to  99  countries. 

For  those  who  may  be  depressed  that 
$2  \2  billion  is  an  insuflBcient  siun  for  for- 
eign aid,  their  spirits  can  he  revived  by 
the  knowledge  that  this  appropriation 
bill  certainly  does  not  include  all  the  bills 
for  foreign  aid  programs.  As  it  is  today, 
foreign  aid  has  been  fragmented  and 
scattered  throughout  several  executive 
departments.  When  the  funds  contained 
in  this  bill  are  included  with  all  of  the 
other  separate  appropriations  for  foreign 
aid,  the  total  will  be  about  $10y2  billion 
for  fiscal  1970.  Put  in  different  termi- 
nology', there  is  $8  billion  for  foreign  aid 


outside  or  beyond  that  appropriated  by 
H.R.  15149. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  consideration  of  the 
hard-pressed  American  tazpayen.  and 
in  further  consideration  of  all  our  other 
priorities,  the  foreign  aid  appnvriation 
bill  for  1970  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
voting  against  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation biU  today  for  the  first  time 
since  I  have  l>een  in  Congress. 

I  oppose  the  bill,  not  because  of  Its 
basic  provisions  appropriating  funds  for 
economic  assistance,  the  United  Nations, 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Asian  and  Inter- 
American  Bank,  IDA  and  other  worth- 
while programs  of  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  feel  the  appropriations  for 
these  purposes  have  been  cut  shamefully, 
so  far  as  to  endjuiger  the  future  security 
of  the  United  States.  Assistance  to  the 
less-developed  nations  is  the  construc- 
tive part  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  holds 
out  hope  to  the  deprived  people  of  less- 
developed  nations  that  their  aspirations 
for  a  decent  standsu-d  of  living  may  be 
achieved  imder  a  free  society.  Today,  oiu* 
accent  in  approaching  these  people  is  far 
too  heavily  on  threats  and  use  of  mili- 
tary force.  The  drastic  cuts  in  the  bi- 
lateral economic  assistance  and  interna- 
tional assistance  programs  leave  the 
United  States  looking  at  the  rest  of  the 
world  down  the  l>arrel  of  a  gun.  virtu- 
ally eliminating  the  constructive  tools 
of  foreign  policy,  and  leaving  us  only 
with  military  tools. 

I  oppose  the  bill  today  because  of  the 
series  of  amendments  and  legislative 
provisions  that  have  been  added  to  it 
that  shift  its  emphasis  from  economic 
assistance  to  military  assistance,  from 
constructive  help  to  free  nations  aspiring 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  to  an  instru- 
ment in  the  cold  war. 

I  particularly  oppose  the  apprc^riation 
of  $54,500,000  to  the  Republic  of  China 
for  the  purchase  of  modem  war  planes 
not  requested  by  the  administration  and 
for  which  no  justification  has  been  made. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  on  hearsay  from  indi- 
vidual Members  that  there  Is  any  evi- 
dence of  departmental  support  for  the 
planes  at  all,  and  the  debate  in  the  House 
indicates  that  the  State  Department  has 
not  declared  itself  at  all  on  this  question. 
No  hearings  have  been  held.  No  apparent 
justification  exists.  How  and  where  are 
these  planes  to  be  used?  The  crucial 
question  remains  unanswered. 

I  oppose  mihtary  and  supporting  as- 
sistance to  dictatorships  In  Spain, 
Greece,  Haiti,  and  various  less-developed 
countries.  While  we  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam ostensibly  to  defend  the  South 
Vietnamese  right  of  free  elections  and 
self-determination,  it  seems  anomalous 
to  donate  American  treasure  to  the  aid 
of  Government  systematically  oppressing 
their  citizens  and  this  is  particularly 
wrong  in  the  case  of  military  aid. 

I  oppose  the  large  amounts  in  this  bill 
for  various  aspects  of  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program  in  South  Vietnam,  feeling 
that  support  is  being  given  to  the  repres- 
sive military  regime  of  Generals  Thieu 
and  Ky  without  adequate  Insistance  on 
elimination  of  corruption,  broadening 
the  base  of  that  government,  ending  the 
imprisonment  of  political  opponents,  and 


assuring  agricultural  and  other  economic 
reforms.  Every  day  we  are  treated  to  new 
revelatkms  of  how  our  assistance  to  that 
government  is  diverted  Into  private 
pockets  and  Swiss  bank  accounts.  The 
policy  of  bolstering  the  Thleu-^  re- 
gime without  insisting  on  political  and 
econcHnlc  reform  is  a  bankrupt  policy 
that  will  result  In  prolongation  of  the 
war. 

Finally,  I  oppose  the  entire  series  of 
legislative  restrictions  in  this  appropria- 
tions measure.  The  aivropriations  com- 
mittee is  supposed  merely  to  fund  the 
programs  authorized,  not  to  legislate  in 
the  guise  of  fixing  limitations  on  the  use 
of  funds.  Various  restrictions  placed  in 
this  bill  are  likely  to  require  termination 
of  assistance  to  countries  like  Pakistan, 
Burma,  Camlxxlia,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines  which  will  jeopardize  our  re- 
lations with  these  coimtries  and  the  sta- 
bility of  Southeast  Asia.  Other  restric- 
tions tie  the  hands  of  the  administration 
In  its  efforts  to  normalize  relations  with 
China.  They  seek  greater  efforts  to  tie 
U.S.  assistance  to  purchases  In  the 
United  States,  whereas  we  should  be 
seeking  to  untie  our  assistance  In  con- 
junction with  other  developed  countries. 
The  tying  provisions  of  our  aid  cost  the 
recipients  dearly.  In  many  cases  if  agree- 
ments could  be  reached  for  mutual  un- 
tying with  other  developed  nations,  un- 
tying could  be  accomplished  without  any 
adverse  balance-of-payments  conse- 
quences or  any  dimunltion  of  piuchases 
of  UjS.  goods  and  services.  The  legislative 
restrictions  in  this  bin  also  wrongly  in- 
hibit the  freedom  of  the  administration 
to  try  to  exploit  differences  betweoi 
Communist  nations  and  to  try  to  encour- 
age these  nations  to  exercise  greater 
freedom  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China. 

Considering  all  these  factors.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bad  fea- 
tures outweigh  the  good  in  this  bill  and 
thus,  reluctantly,  have  decided  to  oppose 
It.  I  earnestly  hope  that  these  bad  fea- 
tures will  be  eliminated  in  conference 
and  that  I  will  be  able  to  support  the  bill 
as  it  finally  emerges. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my 
voting  record  over  a  12-year  timespan 
in  this  House  will  prove,  I  have  always 
supported  our  programs  of  foreign  as- 
sistance of  one  kind  or  another.  This  sup- 
port has  not  always  been  politically  easy 
to  give,  since  my  own  constituents — like 
those,  I  suppose,  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues— have  tended  to  be  disillusioned 
with  foreign  aid,  as  such,  concentrating 
on  its  manifold  and  spectacular  failures 
more  than  they  have  on  the  realities  of 
global  poverty,  and  the  constant  threat 
to  world  peace  that  lie  Inherently 
therein. 

We  must,  of  course,  concentrate  on  our 
own  problems.  The  same  are  widespread, 
complex  in  nature  and  costly  of  solution. 

And,  yet,  we  would  ignore  only  at  our 
peril  the  fact  that  there  are,  in  Asia. 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle 
East,  hundreds  of  mlUions  of  poor  peo- 
ple— people  who  live  with  hunger  and 
often  die  of  it;  people  who  are  pinned 
down  by  ignorance  and  cannot  escape 
from  it;  people  who  are  open  to  attack 
by  every  form  of  killing  and  crippling 
disease;  people  whose  homes  are  riu"al 
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shacks  or  urban  sliuns;  people  whose 
children  move  in  appalling  numbers  di- 
rectly from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  growing  frustrations  felt  by  these 
global  poor  constitute  an  explosive  force 
on  the  world  scene  greater  in  potential, 
one  must  Ijelieve,  than  even  the  atomic 
terrors  we  have  learned  to  live  with 
should  a  conflict  break  out  leading  to 
the  use  of  such  weapons  of  warfare. 

Throughout  my  years  of  service  in  this 
body,  and  my  efforts  to  communicate  at 
least' a  bit  better  understanding  of  this 
peril  to  those  I  endeavor  to  represent 
here,  I  am  pleased  to  have  noted  what  I 
have  felt  to  be  a  softening  attitude  on  the 
part  of  my  constituents  toward  the  neces- 
sity for  continued  programs  of  foreign 
assistance  in  the  fields  of  economic  and 
developmental  aid,  technical  cooperation, 
and  the  like.  My  last  district  question- 
naire indicated,  for  the  first  time,  that 
a  slim  majority  supported  such  pro- 
grams— and,  apparently,  imderstood  the 
reasons  why  they  should  be  supported — 
to  which  support,  though  not  expressly 
stated,  one  has  to  assume  those  so  voting 
attached  a  hope  that  such  programs 
would  be  more  carefully  administered 
and  parteled  out  than  they  had  been  in 
past  years. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
moneys  as  contained  in  this  bill  for  such 
programs  have  been  cut  to  a  bare-bones 
state — substantially  below  President 
Nixon's  budgetary  requests  for  the  same. 
This  was,  perhaps,  a  defensible  decision 
in  view  of  our  own  economic  problems 
and  the  urgency  of  our  own  domestic 
problems  that  concurrently  cry  out  for 
solution.  At  least,  for  me,  it  was  an  ac- 
ceptable decision  and,  until  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  I  had  fully  intended  to  vote 
for  this  bill. 

However,  in  the  past  few  hoius  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  mood  of  the  House 
is  a  continuing  one — that  has  been  ex- 
hibited all  too  often  in  past  years — of 
preoccupation  with  our  military  ventures 
or  interests  abroad.  Not  only  is  the  un- 
asked for  money  for  jets  for  the  Republic 
of  China  evidently  going  to  stay  in  this 
bill,  but  also,  apparently,  an  additional 
$50  million  in  mihtary  assistance  for  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  is  going  to  take 
its  place  alongside  that  dubious  item. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chsiirman,  what  we  seem 
to  be  producing  here  is  a  sort  of  "supple- 
mental" defense  appropriations  bill.  I 
could  swallow  it,  perhaps,  if  we  were  just 
considering  the  extra  money  for  Korea, 
but  I  can  see  at  the  moment  no  justifica- 
tion— and  possibly  some  future  trouble 
for  us— in  the  $54.5  million  in  the  bill  for 
jet  aircraft  for  China.  This  last  item 
came  out  of  nowhere  as  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  this  body  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  voted  against  it  then,  as  I  hitend  to  do 
again  tonight.  It  may,  possibly,  be  a 
justflable  item,  but  I  would  like  some 
proof  of  that  before  voting  for  it,  and  I 
have  not  yet  seen  such  justification. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
support  a  so-called  foreign  aid  program 
under  which  the  sum  total  of  our  efforts 
to  combat  global  poverty,  and  hunger, 
ignorance  and  disease,  continues  to 
shrink,  while  programs  of  military  as- 
sistance of  one  kind  or  another — espe- 
cially when  one  adds  in  the  dollar  total 
of  such  assistance  as  provided  through 


other  vehicles  than  this  one — continue  to 
burgeon  and  grow. 

And,  quite  frankly,  I  am  more  than 
somewhat  weary  of  watching  my  col- 
leagues who  are  so  inclined — though  I 
surely  do  not  question  their  motives  in 
doing  so  nor  their  right  to  do  so — vote, 
year  after  year,  to  turn  this  from  an  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  that  holds 
some  hope  out  to  the  underdeveloped 
world,  and,  I  believe,  gives  some  future 
hope  for  conditions  conducive  to  world 
peace,  into  what  is  more  and  more  a  mili- 
tary assistance  program  that  could  lead 
us  into  further  misadventures  Uke  that 
in  Vietnam,  while  counting  on  Members 
who  feel  as  I  do  to  carry  such  bills 
through  on  final  passage. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote 
"no"  on  final  passage  of  this  measure, 
breaking  a  12-year  string  of  "aye"  votes 
in  doing  so,  but  beUeving  that,  in  good 
conscience,  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(3)  Multilateral  organizations,  $88,800,000 
(section  401(a)  (1) ) :  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
any  project  or  activity  which  has  not  been 
justified  to  the  Congress:  Provided  further. 
That  the  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that 
no  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
shall  be  used  for  projects  for  economic  or 
technical  assistance  to  the  Oovernment  of 
Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  contained  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  for  transfers  authorized 
by  section  202  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1969. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cobelan  :  Page 
2,  line  14,  after  "(3)  Multilateral  organiza- 
tions", strike  out  "$88,800,000"  and  Insert 
"$122,620,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  this  amendment  which  will  re- 
store the  fund  to  international  organi- 
zations. The  program  that  will  be  most 
affected  by  this  huge  cut — $34  milUon — 
will  be  the  U.N.  development  program — 
UNDP — which  is  headed  by  the  able  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman.  The  committee  cut  this 
category  which  will  adversely  affect  the 
desirable  work  of  the  UNDP.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  that  the  Pearson 
Commission  Report  on  the  International 
Development  states  that  the  operating 
capacity  of  UNDP  and  other  specialized 
agencies  "seems  strained".  What  the 
committee  report  fails  to  mention  is  that 
the  U.S.  contribution  is  Jtie  "lynch  pin" 
of  UNDP  effort. 

I  recently  spoke  with  Paul  Hoffman 
and  he  said  these  cuts  by  the  subcommit- 
tee would  have  a  dire  consequence  on  the 
orderly  planning  for  UNDP.  This  organi- 
zation has  projections  to  expand  at  the 
rate  of  15  percent  per  year.  Mr.  Hoffman 
assured  me  that  this  expansion  would  be 


orderly  and  not  Impede  the  quality  of 
the  work  of  UNDP.  It  was  on  this  basis 
that  UNDP  has  now  soUcited  over  $150 
million  from  other  nations  for  1969.  The 
United  States  Is  pledged  to  a  $100  mil- 
lion contribution — a  pledge  that  can 
never  be  fulfilled  if  Uiis  House  allows  this 
cut  to  stand.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
regard  that  62  countries  have  increased 
their  1969  pledges  over  1968.  It  seems  in 
the  best  interest  of  encouraging  inter- 
national self-help  to  ftmd  UNDP  at  $100 
million. 

The  need  is  painfully  apparent.  Two 
major  studies,  although  3  years  old,  came 
to  the  same  general  conclusions — that 
the  need  for  UNDP  projects — surveys  to 
explore  latent  natural  resources,  work  to 
strengthen  educational  and  training  pro- 
gram facilities  for  disseminating  and  ap- 
plying new  technologies,  furnishing  ad- 
visory personnel — was  well  over  $400 
million. 

The  need  for  these  projects  has  grown 
considerably  in  recent  years.  Although 
there  is  this  tremendous  need,  the  UNDP 
moved  at  a  fixed  and  orderly  pace.  As  I 
have  mentioned  there  was  to  be  a  15- 
percent  increment  per  year.  This  pace 
would  enable  the  judicious  and  expert 
utilization  of  available  resoiirces.  Now  we 
are  faced  with  a  drastic  reduction.  It  Is 
argued  that  we  are  only  appropriating 
what  we  did  last  year.  Such  an  attitude 
leaves  no  hope  for  expansion  and  indeed 
in  the  inflated  money  market  it  means  we 
have  regressed. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  UNDP  is 
strained  within  its  existing  budget,  I 
want  to  point  out  agsdn  that  there  Is  an 
orderly  plan  for  a  15 -percent  increase  in 
UNDP  effort.  This  can  be  appreciated 
when  the  area  of  personnel  is  analyzed. 

There  will  only  be  62  additional  staff 
at  the  New  York  headquarters  to  handle 
Increased  projects,  a  total  of  479  people, 
and  there  will  be  a  field  Increase  of  195, 
a  total  of  2,305  staff.  These  field  person- 
nel will  run  the  gamut  from  manual 
workers  to  economic  planners.  Of  more 
Importance  is  the  plan  for  an  increase  of 
1,400  expert  man-years — EMY — over  the 
next  5  years,  to  a  total  of  6,200  EMT. 
This  concept  of  getting  expert  personnel 
to  give  gxildance  to  the  development 
effort  represents  the  backbone  of  the 
UNDP  effort.  Thus,  UNDP  has  planned 
for  an  orderly  expansion.  I  feel  that  this 
is  the  correct  direction  in  which  to  move, 
and  I  feel  that  with  this  orderly  plcm- 
ning,  the  organization  can  reUeve  the 
strain,  as  charged  in  the  Pearson  report, 
and  get  on  with  its  vital  work. 

It  cannot  do  this  with  the  existing  cut. 
The  increase  recommended,  $29  million, 
was  to  handle  this  increase  in  needed 
manpower  and  increased  projects.  Now 
we  are  asked  to  cut  them. 

This  cut  comes  at  a  time  when  UNDP 
efforts  are  bearing  fruit.  For  example,  the 
Director  announced  that  by  the  end  of 
1968,  capital  investment  commitments  of 
$2.8  billion  had  resulted  from  or  were  re- 
lated to  the  findings  of  projects  assisted 
by  UNDP. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  a 
fight  to  save  the  priorities  of  your  ad- 
ministration. The  increase  of  $29  miUlon 
for  UNDP  was  done  at  the  direction  of 
President  Nixon  who  wanted  increased 
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emphasis  on  the  technical  assistance  and 
the  channeling  of  funds  through  multi- 
lateral agencies. 

This  then  Is  Nixon  priority — and  It 
seems  not  a  little  strange  that  we  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  are  required  to  bear  the 
burden,  with  some  notable  exceptions  for 
the  Republican  side,  for  these  Presiden- 
tial priorities.  For  myself,  I  feel  the  Presi- 
dent, in  this  Instance,  has  made  a  wise 
choice.  The  UNDP  shows  how  U5.  funds 
can  be  used  not  only  to  accelerate  de- 
velopment but  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions -to  take  up  their  burdens.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  this  in  mind.  Every  $4 
donated  by  the  United  States  generates 
$6  from  other  donors,  and  in  addition,  an 
equal  contribution  to  their  projects  by 
the  recipient  developing  nation.  Now  we 
are  asked  to  regress.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  time  for  the  United  States  to  back 
out  of  this  effort — and  this  is  exactly 
what  will  happen  with  this  $34  million 
cut 

Given  the  Presidential  support  for  the 
objectives  for  UNDP  and  the  fact  that 
most  Members  support  the  concept  of 
self-help  in  international  development 
and  are  increasingly  accepting  the  multi- 
lateral approach  as  a  valued  tool,  we 
should  not  allow  this  productive  agency 
to  be  subject  to  the  Procrustean  ap- 
proach— we  should  not  negate  its  efforts 
with  a  sense  of  futile  economy  and  at  the 
same  time  give  away  funds  to  other  ques- 
tionable efforts. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  fact  that  for  this 
account,  the  international  organizations 
and  programs,  as  It  was  previously 
funded,  as  of  June  30  had  $171,740,000  on 
hand  unexpended.  Under  the  new  budget 
request,  they  are  asking  for  $122,620,- 
000.  However,  as  in  previous  years,  we 
make  reductions,  but  in  this  particular 
account  on  comparable  programs  last 
year  we  appropriated  $88,800,000.  That 
is  the  same  amount  we  are  recommend- 
ing at  this  time— $88,800,000.  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  Pearson  Commission  report. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  just  blind  our- 
selves to  the  facts  of  life.  This  Is  from 
the  committee  report: 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
proposed  increase  of  approximately  41  per- 
cent in  our  contribution  to  the  U.N.D.P.  is 
excessive  and  notes  that  the  recently  released 
Pearson  Commission  Report  on  International 
Development  stated,  with  reference  to  the 
technical  assistance  activities  of  the  United 
Nations : 

A  large  volume  of  technical  assistance  and 
prelnveetment  activity  is  bandied  by  the 
UJf.D.P.  and  the  specialized  agencies,  and 
they  have  played  pioneering  roles  in  many 
of  the  Improvements  of  the  past  two  decades. 
The  world  owes  them  great  praise  and  ap- 
preciation for  these  vital  contrlbuti9ns. 
Their  operating  capacity  now,  however,  seems 
straiTied  to  the  limit. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
increasing  this  program  by  one  dime. 
There  was  no  justiiication  before  our 
committee  which  would  warrant  increas- 
ing this  account. 

In  voting,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
take  into  accoimt  that  we  travel  this 
same  road  every  year.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  makes  adjustments. 
Always  those  who  are  for  the  high  dol- 


lar come  in  and  offer  amendments.  Some 
of  us  must  be  responsible  and  recJize  that 
we  are  closing  down  projects  in  America. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  all  new  starts  will 
be  closed  down.  Last  year  it  was  neces- 
sary to  impoimd  fimds. 

On  that  basis  I  ask  Members  to  sup- 
port the  committee.  This  item  has  cleared 
the  subcommittee.  It  has  cleared  the  full 
committee.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
committee  will  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
amendment.  The  dollar  amount  Is  small, 
$34  million.  However,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  so  eloquently  stated, 
it  is  for  a  very  good  purpose.  The  om- 
mittee  itself  recognizes  the  basic  reason 
for  the  increase  in  the  funds  for  the 
United  Nations  development  program.  It 
says,  quoting  from  page  12 : 

This  increased  estimate  reflects  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  to  increase  emphasis  in  the 
overall  aid  program  on  technical  assistance 
and  on  channeling  of  funds  through  multi- 
lateral organizations. 

This  emphasis  would  be  possible  if  we 
would  provide  the  $100  million  which  is 
being  requested  for  the  UNDP. 

If  I  could  borrow  a  couple  of  expres- 
sions from  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, but  not  his  argument,  let  us  not 
blind  ourselves  to  the  facts  of  life,  and 
let  us  remember  that  somebody  must  be 
responsible. 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  multilateral 
organizations  can  do  a  meaningful  Job  in 
assisting  developing  nations.  One  of  the 
ways  we  can  assist  in  that  effort  is 
through  such  programs  as  are  financed 
by  the  UNDP.  This  involves  not  only  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States,  but 
also  contributions  from  other  nations, 
which  total  already  about  $140  million 
and  may  go  up  to  $150  million. 

If  we  cut  back  because  of  an  insistence 
on  looking  backward  instead  of  at  what 
the  needs  are  today,  we  cannot  expect 
other  countries  to  come  forward  and  help 
pay  the  biU.  On  the  other  hand.  If  we 
modestly  increase  our  assistance  there 
will  be  some  solid  benefits  both  in  the 
field  of  technical  assistance  and  in  the 
channeling  of  funds  for  programs  which 
are  needed  to  help  these  developing 
countries. 

I  do  hope  we  will  recognize  there  is 
something  of  susbtance  here.  No  case  has 
been  made  for  a  deduction  of  these  funds 
except  for  the  blind  fact  that  we  did 
not  utilize  more  money  last  year. 

The  UNDP  has  grown.  As  I  said  dur- 
ing general  debate,  four  times  as  much  is 
now  available  than  was  available  in  1959. 
It  Is  because  this  program  has  grown, 
and  is  Increasingly  useful,  that  we  need 
to  increase  our  emphasis  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  type  of  pro- 
gram, which  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  has  been 
in  charge  of  for  a  number  of  years  now, 
is  truly  a  seed  money  kind  of  program? 
It  concentrates  either  on  training,  such 
as  vocational  training,  or  on  the  type  of 


Investment  that  brings  private  invest- 
ment and  other  investments  afterward. 

Over  the  years  the  total  amount  of 
investment  produced  as  a  result  of  these 
preinvestment  activities,  surveys  and  the 
like  is  truly  enormous. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
it  would  be  false  economy  to  cut  back 
on  this  program  where  we  are  getting  big 
contributions  from  other  coimtries  rela- 
tive to  their  strength  and  we  are  also  get- 
ting such  large  total  investment  added  to 
the  projects  after  they  are  completed? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  agree 
with  him.  If  we  do  decide  to  cut  back 
on  the  bilateral  assistance,  we  should  be 
wary  of  also  cutting  back  on  multilateral 
assistance.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  when 
you  have  a  relatively  small  but  expand- 
ing program  such  as  this  that  we  should 
continue  with  it.  We  should  accept  the 
fact  that  the  President  is  requesting  more 
and  honor  his  request. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoHELAN) .  Because  the  hour 
is  late,  I  shall  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 
However,  there  are  one  or  two  points  I 
would  like  to  make.  The  United  Nations 
Development  Fimd  basictdly  is  a  fund 
that  supports  an  expanding  world  econ- 
omy. It  is  in  the  interest  of  UJS.  trade.  It 
provides  basic  seed  money  for  develop- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  pointed  out.  Last  year,  in 
1969,  the  UNDP  was  working  in  122  coun- 
tries and  71  miUion  U.S.  dollars  resulted 
in  the  generation  of  additional  contribu- 
tions of  $400  million  to  $425  miUion  for 
effective  economic  development. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  UNDP,  that  if  the 
House  did  restore  the  funds  for  multilat- 
eral organizations  to  the  $122  million  re- 
quested in  this  amendment,  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  CoHELAN) ,  which  I  support, 
the  $100  million  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
UNDP  would  make  it  possible  to  gener- 
ate some  $500  million  in  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
that  to  date  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program  has  engaged  in  1,100  proj- 
ects resulting  in  $3  billion— $3  billion— 
in  capital  investment.  Of  the  $500  mil- 
Uon  expected  to  be  generated  in  1970,  It 
is  anticipated  that  40  percent  of  the 
funds  will  go  to  agricultural  projects;  20 
percent  to  investigations  of  various 
kinds;  20  percent  to  vocational  train- 
ing— for  example,  India,  which  once  had 
a  shortage  of  plumbers,  now  has  25  insti- 
tutes to  provide  training  to  meet  the  de- 
mand in  this  field— and  20  percent  for 
miscellaneous  projects. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
UNDP  is  perhaps  the  multiplying  value 
of  its  projects.  A  project  tr  modernize  a 
coxmtry's  agriculture,  for  example,  re- 
sults in  increased  productivity  of  farm- 
ers and  workers.  With  increased  crop 
yields,  the  farmers  have  Increased  in- 
come; this  leads  to  a  market  for  indus- 
trial  products — everything   from  farm 
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implements  to  bicycles.  When  industry 
expands,  more  people  move  to  the  coun- 
try's cities,  creating  a  demand  for  serv- 
ices. Therefore,  a  project  which  begins 
as  an  effort  to  improve  a  nation's  agri- 
cultural techniques  may  in  the  end  re- 
sult in  the  modernization  of  that  nation's 
economy  and  expanded  world  trade  as 
that  country  begins  to  buy  goods  on  the 
world  market.  The  UNDP  therefore 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  developed, 
as  well  as  the  less  developed,  nations  of 
the  world  to  the  extent  that  it  contrib- 
utes to  expansion  of  the  world  economy. 

One  very  specific  example  that  could 
be  mentioned  that  this  provision  for  con- 
tribution to  the  UNDP  would  now  do  is 
to  provide  support  to  the  Mexican  Insti- 
tute, which  is  on  the  verge  of  a  break- 
through In  placing  more  protein  into 
cereals.  With  this  breakthrough,  it  would 
be  possible  to  double  the  world's  food 
suw>ly  and  provide  a  better  diet  for  some 
250  million  children  aged  2  through  5 
whose  growth  otherwise  could  be  seri- 
ously stunted  without  this  breakthrough 
with  reference  to  an  adequate  diet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  we  can  make.  A 
small  "amount  of  U.S.  funds  triggers  vast 
additional  resources  and  energizes  the 
best  kind  of  resource  development. 

I  would  say,  finally,  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  reference  in  the 
Pearson  Commission  Report  and  the 
feeling  that  fact  that  he  is  under  some 
strain  in  this  area  and  he  has  a  problem 
of  how  more  effective  use  can  be  made 
of  UNDP  resources.  He  Is,  indeed,  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  study  to  identify  any 
existing  problem  areas  and  find  solutions 
for  the  problems.  It  would  be  surprising, 
given  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
if  there  were  no  strains — for  strains  and 
progress  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  for  the  small 
amount  of  money  involved,  this  repre- 
sents one  of  the  best  investments  we  can 
make — an  investment  in  resource  devel- 
opment, vocational  training,  higher  crop 
yields,  and  a  fundamental  Increase  in 
productivity  and  trade. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Knowing  the  gentleman's  interest  in 
the  Middle  East,  I  think  it  might  be 
worth  pointing  out  to  the  Committee 
that  this  amendment  does  not  involve  in 
any  way  whatsoever  the  funds  for  the 
Arab  refugees  with  which  some  of  us 
have  great  concern,  in  that  camps  for 
Arab  refugees  may  be  under  the  control 
of  terrorists.  I  spoke  on  this  the  other 
day  and  have  great  concern  about  the 
way  the  UNRWA  program  is  being  nm. 

The  Cohelan  amendment  concerns  a 
totally  different  program.  There  is  no 
money  in  this  item  we  are  talking  about 
for  the  Arab  refugee  program.  This  is 
an  area  where  the  United  Nations  work 
is  widely  acclaimed.  The  UNDP  Is  doing 
a  splendid  job,  and  needs  the  kind  of 
support  that  the  full  request  from  the 
administration  would  present. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yoric.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  I  ttiank  him  for  his 
contribution. 


Mr.  Chainnan,  this  program  is  essen- 
tial to  help  coimtries  identify  their  own 
resources,  train  their  own  people,  and 
achieve  the  higher  productivity  funda- 
mental to  the  third  world  and  to  U.S. 
trade  as  well.  Take,  for  example,  Nigeria, 
where  a  dam  is  vmder  consideration,  and 
might  be  built.  If  it  is  built,  it  will  pro- 
vide a  lake  15  by  70  miles  providing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  with  irriga- 
tion, and  would  also  provide  for  an  in- 
land fishery  industry  that  would  produce 
the  protein  that  is  so  important  here. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  self-help  program 
that  helps  the  developing  nations,  and 
for  which  we  provide  modest  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  hope  that 
In  our  interest  the  House  will  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  being  questioned  around 
the  world  we  find  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending that  we  turn  our  back  on 
one  of  the  most  important  multilateral 
programs  that  we  have  In  the  economic 
development  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  up  until  a  year  ago  the 
United  States  was  making  good  on  its 
pledge  to  put  in  40  percent  of  the  funds 
that  were  being  spent  through  UNDP. 
Last  year,  because  of  the  drive  for  econ- 
omy, our  share  fell  to  something  like  33 
percent — the  first  time  the  United  States 
has  turned  its  back  on  meeting  the  com- 
mitment of  40  percent  which  it  has  had 
for  so  long. 

Now,  if  this  committee  recommenda- 
tion is  sustained  by  the  House  our  share 
will  drop  to  30  percent,  or  very  close  to 
that  figure. 

I  think  this  is  terribly  important;  that 
the  United  States  show  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  sustain  its  commitments  to 
these  international  programs.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  will  reflect  credit  on  this 
House  to  say  that  in  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  attempting  to  disengage 
from  an  impopular  war,  to  say  that  at  a 
time  there  is  danger  of  America  turning 
isolationist,  to  say  at  a  time  when  those 
who  are  criticizing  the  Vietnam  war  are 
the  neoisolationists,  that  we  shall  draw 
back  and  reduce  our  support  for  those 
peaceful,  constructive  international  pro- 
grams to  which  we  have  been  committed 
for  so  many  years. 

If  we  put  the  money  in  that  this 
amendment  calls  for.  It  is  a  very  small 
amount  when  you  compare  it  to  the  to- 
tality of  our  defense  and  International 
programs  where  we  are  spending  between 
$70  and  $80  billion  a  year.  This  amend- 
ment calls  for  $20  or  $30  million  to  re- 
deem our  commitment  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  really  think  this  is  one  place 
where  the  administration — and  an  ad- 
ministration I  would  be  proud  to  support 
as  it  moves  to  give  support  to  the  United 
Nations — this  is  one  place  where  we  can 
help  the  administration  show  that  Amer- 
ica Is  not  turning  its  back  on  the  world; 
that  we  are  prepared  to  do  our  part,  and 
that  we  are  not  in  the  name  of  economy 
going  to  cut  back  and  reduce  the  support 


that  we  have  pledged  for  so  long  in  these 
International  programs. 

I  really  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  small  amount  of  money  to  main- 
tain the  good  name  of  the  United  States 
in  Its  willingness  to  stay  involved  and 
committed  around  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  previous  speakers 
have  discussed  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  cut  back  our  support  on  multi- 
lateral international  organizations.  I  fail 
to  see  that  there  has  been  any  cutback — 
not  from  that  which  was  appropriated 
in  the  prior  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  TCnngAJs  (Mr. 
Shriver)  with  regard  to  the  $88,800,000 
at  page  2  of  the  pending  bill,  how  this 
amount  compares  with  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  same  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  the  previous  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  It  is  the  same  amount. 
It  is  the  same  amount  that  was  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  $17,- 
600,000  was  transferred  and  has  been 
provided  for  the  Indus  Basin  and  a 
multilateral  project  of  $19,600,000  for 
UNRA  and  the  UJ*.  peacekeeping  force 
in  Cyprus. 

There  has  been  no  cutback.  This  has 
been  a  continuation  of  the  efforts  of  this 
body  to  support  at  the  same  level  as  they 
did  in  the  prior  year. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
basic  argimients  In  support  of  my  amend- 
ment, I  made  the  point  on  the  authority 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
United  Nations  himself  who  has  indi- 
cated that  these  funds  are  badly  needed 
and  for  the  reasons  I  described. 

Of  course,  so  far  as  the  price  level 
alone  is  concerned,  it  would  be  very  clear 
that  the  full  amount  is  needed. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  understand  that  the 
amoidment  before  the  committee  is  for 
a  41 -percent  increase  over  the  existing 
present  year's  appropriation.  We  have 
not  increased  other  items  in  this  bill 
or  in  other  bills  by  this  large  of  a  per- 
centage. In  fact,  there  are  many  cut- 
backs as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  on 
page  12  of  the  committee  report  that 
the  Pearson  Commission  which  was  se- 
lected to  study  the  foreign  assistance 
programs  around  the  world  made  this 
report  to  the  committee. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  thle 
propoMd  Increaoe  of  approximately  41  per- 
cent In  our  contribuUoQ  to  the  t7J7J)P.  U 
ezocMive. 
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The  significant  statement  of  the  Pear- 
son Commission  report  la: 

Their  operating  capacity  now.  however, 
seems  strained  to  the  limit. 

Do  we  need  any  further  justification? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  That  comment  was  in 
the  Pearson  report  that  their  operating 
capacity  now.  however,  seems  strained  to 
the  limit.  So  the  committee  has  offered 
the  same  amount. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  AID  justification  f 
itself  shows  that  that  was  the  amount 
that  was  appropriated  last  year  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  sure  that  the 
distingiiishcd  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee did  not  mean  to  mislead  the  com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  the  statement 
he  quoted  from  the  bottom  of  page  12  was 
from  the  Pearson  Commission  report. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  a  committee 
statement.  The  Pearson  Commission  re- 
port statement  is  on  page  13  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  have  the  report  in 
front  of  me,  but  the  chairman  did  quote 
the  statement  that — 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
proposed  increase  oi  41  percent  •  *  *  i.s 
excessive — 

As  if  that  were  the  Pearson  Cpmmis- 
sion's  report. 

That  is  not  the  report  of  the  Pearson 
Commission. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Pearson  Commission  report  stated  that 
the  UJJ.  agencies'  operating  capacity 
seem  strained  to  the  limit?  Is  that  not 
part  of  the  current  situation? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Now  if  they  are 
strained  to  the  limit  of  $88,800,000.  then 
they  cannot  possibly  use  additional 
money. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  repeat  there  is  no 
cutback. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the 
5  minutes — but  just  to  continue  this  col- 
loquy for  a  minute.  I  think  those  of  us 
who  have  read  the  Pearson  Commission 
report — and  I  have  read  a  good  part  of 
it — recognize  it  as  a  very  splendid  report, 
the  entire  thrust  of  which  is  that  the 
developed  countries  are  doing  far  too 
little  today  about  the  gap  between  the 
rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations  of  this 
world. 

The  Pearson  Commission  report  makes 
a  most  eloquent  case  for  increasing  tech- 
nical assistance  and  economic  assistance 
to  the  developing  countries  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the  bi- 
lateral programs,  as  apparently  we  are 
doing,  then  it  becomes  more  important 
than  ever  that  we  transfer  as  much  of 
the  responsibility  as  we  can  to  the  multi- 
lateral operations  where  other  nations 
are  helping  to  carry  the  load. 

As  to  the  Pearson  Commission's  state- 
ment about  capacity  bcdng  strained,  as 
one  of  the  gentlemen  pointed  out  earlier. 


this  merely  means  that  the  international 
organization  needs  additional  resources 
to  improve  its  capacity.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  use  additional  organizations. 
They  are  not  going  to  limit  themselves, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  the  others,  as 
the  only  operating  agencies  to  do  the 
work.  They  are  doing  some  of  this  under 
contract,  and  that  means  they  will  in- 
crease their  capacity. 

So  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  we 
should  not  take  this  one  sentence  out  of 
the  Pearson  Commission  report  and  use  it 
as  an  excuse  to  cut  back  on  the  tentative 
commitment  we  made  in  the  negotiations 
that  have  taken  place  at  the  U.N.  We 
have  solicited  increased  contributions 
from  many  other  nations  and  45  of  them, 
according  to  the  recent  report  from  the 
UNBP.  have  agreed  to  increase  their 
contributlon.s. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  an  attempt  to  clarify 
the  situation,  am  I  correct  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  restore  this  fund 
to  the  level  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  There  has  been 
some  reference  to  the  phrase  "strained 
to  the  limit."  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  just  talked  with  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman  on  this  point.  He  said,  "Of 
course,  we  are  somewhat  strained",  but 
I  think  the  remarkable  thing  is  the  mul- 
tiplying effect  the  UNDP  has  had  and  the 
accomplishments  they  have  succeeded  in 
generating."  However.  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
set  up  a  committee  to  identify  any  points 
of  strain  and  to  seek  prompt^  to  remedy 
them.  But  my  point,  which  I  think  is  also 
the  gentleman's  point,  is  that  we  should 
be  grateful  for  the  vast  amount  of  prog- 
ress that  has  lieen  made;  for  the  re- 
sources identified,  for  increased  produc- 
tivity, for  increased  investment  and 
trade.  If  there  was  not  some  strain,  they 
would  not  be  doing  their  job. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

It  seems  to  me  we  might  as  well  say 
that  because  the  Post  Office  is  strained 
today  to  handle  the  volume  of  mail,  we 
should  deny  it  funds  to  increase  its 
capability. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  $171  billion  on  hand  in  the  pipe- 
line unexpended? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  will  take  the  gentle- 
man's word  on  that. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  enough  money 
for  2  full  years  without  any  additional 
appropriation;  is  that  no  so? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  gentleman  well 
knows — and  this  is  something  that  he 
has  been  Interested  In  for  many  years — 
there  are  always  funds  In  the  pipeline  for 


this  type  of  operation.  I  have  sat  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  as  the  UjS. 
representative  at  the  United  Nations,  i 
know  these  are  very  difficult  and  complex 
programs  to  work  out.  It  involves  work- 
ing with  other  nations,  and  using  tech- 
nicians from  all  parts  of  the  world  who 
speak  many  different  languages.  The 
UNDP  does  not  rush  into  things.  They 
wait  imtil  they  have  requests.  So  it  does 
take  time  to  negotiate.  Unless  they  have 
the  funds  assured,  they  cannot  negotiate 
for  the  projects,  and  it  always  takes  time 
to  work  them  out. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

One  thing  I  want  to  make  clear.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  chairman  ac- 
knowledges this  or  not.  Last  year  we  gave 
the  UNDP  $71  million.  Under  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House,  that  would  drop  to  $66 
million.  I  checked  this  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organizations  as  recently  as  2  hours  ago. 
and  you  can  get  the  same  figures  by  do- 
ing your  own  calculations  from  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  we  are  moving  backward  at  a 
time  when  all  other  coimtries  are  mov- 
ing forward.  This  is  not  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  go  back. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  assumption  is 
not  correct.  They  could  get  the  entire 
$88.8  million,  if  the  Executive  so  desires. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  chairman  would  want  to  create 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  pipeline 
of  funds  available  for  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  am  sure  he  must 
know  these  funds  are  not  available,  in 
the  sense  that  a  way  could  be  found  to 
make  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  U.N.  agencies  over  the  amount 
that  would  be  available  In  this  bill.  That 
surely  is  not  the  situation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
correction? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said 
there  was  $171  billion  in  the  pipeline, 
imexpended,  that  will  be  disbursed  in 
subsequent  years.  I  rest  on  that  state- 
ment, because  it  is  in  AID'S  own  justi- 
fications. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cohelan>  there 
were — ayes  53,  noes  75. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Coihlam 
and  Mr.  Passman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
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tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  59,  mittee  or  any  other  committee  and  get  going  over  the  testimony  and  we  try 

jjgg75  their  personal  projects  put  into  a  bill?  to  recommend  a  reasonable  figure. 

So  tlie  amendment  was  rejected.  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not  The   CHAIRMAN.   The    time   of   the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read.  think  so,  at  all.  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  the  legislative  Mr,  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad:  Process  degenerated  into,  ansrway?  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

For  expenses  authorized  by  section  304(b),  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuing  this  subject 

$24,050,000,  to  be  tised  solely  for  the  loUow-  think  so,  at  all.  further,  would  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 

mg  institutions  or  programs:  Mr.  GROSS.  This  seems  to  be  a  first-  sjana  care  to  respond  further? 

American  University  of  Beirut,  come-first-served   procedure,    or   some-  Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 

Lebanon $9,490,000  thing  of  that  kind.  yield?  Then  based  upon  the  projects  pre- 

American  Farm  School,  Thessa-  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  diffi-  gented  to  our  committee  we  reach  what 

loniki.  Greece                                  i?2' °S^  culty  here  was  the  lateness.  It  should  ^g  think  is  a  proper  level  to  fund  these 

Robert  college  isi^bu.  Turkey      2,300.000  have  been  included  in  the  authorization  programs.    In   many    instances   we   cut 

American    University    In    Cairo.  u^u   portunately,  we  were  able  to  catch  them  because  there  is  no  justification 

EsS   ArTcol^rVanameVicrna':             '  "P  with  it  in  this  appropriation  bill  -rhis  for  the  level  requested. 

Honduras  200,000  IS  a  very  worthy  project  which  is  in  the  pg^  instance,  on  this  particular  item 

Admiral  Bristol  Hospital,  Istan-  best  interest  of  the  American  people.  j  ^^nt  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  on 

bui.  Turkey 75. 000  Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  have  j^q  programs  the  Alliance  loans  and  the 

Project  Hope                      i^T^  *  ^ood  explanation  yet  for  this  item  of  development  loans,  there  is  a  total  of 

«''tr?^pS.h^;hud  isVaVr    i'900'ooo  5650,000.  1465  miUion  in  the  bUl.  We  feel  that  is 

Sdassah  (expansion  of  medical  ^^^  Hall,  that  one  of  his  favorites  and  tjon  flnaUy  becomes  law  it  could  be  lower 

faculties  m  Israel)-.. -    5.000,000  mine  is  about  to  be  brought  to  the  at-  t^an  that  or  it  could  be  higher  than  that 

Hospital  and  Home  for  the  Aged,  tention  of  the  House.  I  understand  a  q^  h  could  be  this  figure.  But  based  upon 

Zichron-Yaakov,   Israel 650.000  message  is  coming  down  from  the  White  their  commitments  thus  far  we  believe 

Program  Support 35,000  House  asking  for  some  $40  million  for  the  this  is  ample  funding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  ^°9^  °^'^  ^^^.  ^^^  humanities.  ^r  ICHORD.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 

strike  the  necessary  number  of  words.  "  ^e  are  going  to  build  nursmg  homes  that  you  look  at  the  program  project  by 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  looking  at  and  homes  for  the  aged  all  over  the  project  and  the  justification  just  hap- 

HR.  14580.  and  nowhere  can  I  find  in  ^o^^*^-  ^1°^  Timbuktu  to  Afghanistan  ^^^^  to  be  $265  million,  the  same  figure 

the  foreign  aid  authorization  biU  an  item  ^"°  °^^^  »8^'">  ^,^f'},  ^"®  gentleman  ^^^^^h  you  came  in  with  last  year? 

in  this  legislation  which  deals  with  the  ^^om  Missouri  would  tell  me  where  it  is  ^^  paSSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 

expenditure  of  $650,000  for  the  construe-  P™?°    „!?,.,     'Ji?"^L,„„       nif*,-  yield,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  it  is 

tion  of  a  nursing  home  in  Israel.  ^^F-   "ALij.   Mr.   Chairman,   wui   ine  ^^^^  ^^^^  scientific.  Possibly,  we  could 

Can  some  member  of  the  committee  ^^""^'^^^l.o    a„^  *„i,„  „„„  «*  cr,»^i„i  have  come  in  with  $245  million  or  $275 

teU  me  how  this  got  in  the  appropria-  ^r.  OFrass   And  taKe  care  or  speaai  ^^^^^^   Nothing  in  this  biU  is  so  pin- 

tion  bill,  not  having  been  authorized?  Projects  for  each  one  of  the  435  Members  pointed  in  the  justifications.  We  do  not 

Are  there  any  other  items  in  this  list  to  °  ,    .^i;°H^^:        »,„^„„  *  „^  i^tia^^,,,.*  know  the  exact  amount  of  money  they 

be  found  on  page  3  that  have  not  been  U'^^^J^^l"^  SIZc    fi^2    «^t^«^^'  need.  This  entire  program  is  an  "lllus- 

authorized?  ^  Mr.    HALL.    Perhaps    the    arts    and  traUve"  program.  They  say,  "We  think 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  humanities   request   does   not   have   an  ^g  will  need  money  for  projects  in  these 

gentleman  yield?  n^t  >.D^Q°a'  woii    fi,»f  ««..ih  k«  oc  countries"  and  based  upon  our  experi- 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ^J-  GROSS,  wen,  that  coma  oe  as  ^^^  ^  handling  this  biU  and  looking 

from  Louisiana.  S°°?.  ^SLZ^^i^J}^:\°J^nh..i,^^r,  «,ni  tv,-  at  the  amount  of  money  they  obligated 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  is  the  only  item  ^';.  ^^„^^S°-,^'^-  Chairman,  will  the  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  obligated  that 

in  the  bill  that  is  not  authorized,  with  ^*^""^™„^o  t  ^soih  ♦«  ♦>,»  .ro««»r«oT,  money,  we  felt  that  $265  million  was  the 

the  exception  of   the  foreign  military  Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ^^^^^jt  we  should  bring  to  the  Floor  at 

credit  sales  program.  We  can  certainly  "°™  ^J^if^;,  j  ^„  „„.  4r.f«T,H  t«  cr4.nH  this  time.  The  appropriation  a  year  ago 

justify  this  project,  so  we  included  it  in  „^^:^^"S^?-,  J  n°  h  '  ^r  nnP^tS   t  was  $300  million  and  not  $265  million, 

our  bill  in  the  subcommittee,  and  it  was  ^/^ i^!,  ""tg'^'Xch  ?  wolf  £^e  to  Mr    ICHORD.    Well,   of    course,    the 

approved  by  the  full  committee.  have  a  question  which  I  would  Uke  to  .,                ,,  ^        ^  ^g  ^gam  send 

r^  .  the  cm,  item  m  the  .m  0,  thi.  ^  U,e^a^.n  on  3ther  ..t«.  l^^Z^^^^J^^.^ 

■"roROSS.  IS  .he  geh*,„.n  s.™g  -wer  on  '"f.-^."°f ''''"?  S  S"3'!S'mSS^,n"Sm?h""SSl'e?S.Ho 

I  came  in  late  or  something?  I  do  not  an  answer.  But  just  remember  that  any  * 

understand  how  this  item  got  into  the  Member   that   has   a   project   that   he  •                         eentleman  from 

bill,  and  who  is  responsible  for  it.  wants   to  construct  somewhere   in  the  .^J.^^^^^^^^  i  am  Sufte  nurJSt  with 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  can  world,  should  go  to  the  Appropriations  ^°S  a  fi^,L  in  Thfs  bUl  reoresenUng 

get  it  considered  under  the  foreifm  aid  Committee  and  expect  to  get  it.  havmg  a  figure  in  this  dill  represenung 

Bci  ifc  consiaerea  unaer  wie  iorcigii  am  Tr^zmnrt    »*-    <-!,.{...*,«.,    tr  ♦»,«  only  a  61-percent  cut  Trom  the  smiount 

program  and  come  in  and  request  it,  we  Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  r^f  "J^   bv  the  administration  when 

Will  give  it  consideration.  gentleman  wiU  yield,  and  if  I  may  have  !!p^"^d  to  LiSenS^HsSrcenr  cu" 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair-  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com-  we  J^^„^j„«''^Fi«"?«  ^^^^ 

man,  will  the  distinguished  gentleman  mittee,  I  would  like  to  learn  the  ra-  ^.^°"'^^^"'  ^*^"*^  construction  proj 

from  Iowa  yield'  tionale  which   the  committee   used   to  ^^-               .    .       .,  .,            ^,..      .  „ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  arrive  at  the  figure  of  $265  million  in  I  ^'",,^?"^t'^^,,^HS  onw'Zt^oer 

from  New  York  the  development  loan  program  world-  cut  enough  when  it  has  only  cut  61  per- 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  expect  wide.  That  is,  did  you  come  in  with  a  cent  from  the  figure  -equested  by  the 

it  is  I  to  whom  the  distinguished  chair-  figure  of  $265  miUion,  because  this  was  ^™     „*'"^"°".„  ,,     _.    ,^„„   „  .»,„ 

man  of  the  subcommittee  is  referring,  the  figure  the  committee  came  in  with  Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  nine 

This  is  my  project.  It  is  for  a  hospital  and  last  year,  did  you  study  the  projects,  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  budget 

home  for  the  aged  in  Israel  and  was  in-  project  by  project,  or  does  this  figure  ff^^^^t  was  much  higher  than  that _  Al^^ 

serted  in  this  biU  at  my  request.  We  ex-  represent  a  percentage  cut?  the  authorization  biU  that  passed  tWs 

pected  it  would  be  inserted  in  the  author-  Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  House  called  for  $425  miUion    So,  we 

Ization  bm.  Unfortunately,  although  it  gentleman  from  Iowa  wiU  yield,  we  try  have  actually  cut  it  very  substanUaUy 

Is  a  most  deserving  item,  it  was  not.  to  be  as  reasonable  as  we  possibly  can  when  you  consider    Uie    authonzatlon 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  am  I  to  think  in  in  marking  up  this  bUl.  We  look  at  the  biU  that  approved  $425^  mimon  and  we 

this  situation?  Am  I  to  think  that  every  justifications  and  we  look  at  the  com-  are  only  coming  In  with  »265  mliuon 

one  of  the  435  Members  of  the  House  mitments  and  obligations.  Then  on  a  which    represents    a    very    substontial 

can  walk  in  to  the  Appropriations  Com-  subsequent  day  we  spend  many  hours  reduction. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Development  loans:  For  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  203(e),  $265,000,000,  together 
with  such  amounts  as  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  under  section  203(f) ,  all  such 
amounts  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MX.    rXASm 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fraseb:  On 
page  4,  after  line  7,  and  before  line  8,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion: Por  purposes  of  section  325(f)  to  re- 
main until  expended  the  sum  of  $75,000,000." 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  put  back  in  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration  to  get 
the  new  Corporation  launched  that  is 
going  to  help  promote  private  invest- 
ment overseas,  the  so-called  OPIC.  This 
is  the  amount  of  money  which  enables 
the  OPIC  to  expand  its  loan  guarantees 
and  insurance  programs  so  that  investors 
who  invest  in  other  countries  can  have 
some  protection  against  the  contingency 
of  expropriation,  or  loss  from  civil  strife 
or  inconvertibiUty,  and  so  on. 

This  amount,  which  is  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  would 
enable  OPIC  to  get  imderway  and  to 
move  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs hoped  it  would  move  in  promoting 
the  development  of  private  investment 
in  the  developing  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  Important 
to  know  that  almost  every  study  of  de- 
velopment that  has  taken  place  In  recent 
years  has  laid  great  stress  on  the  role 
which  private  investment  has  to  play.  I 
think  this  provision  would  help  get  OPIC 
off  the  ground,  and  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  we  could  support  this 
amendment.  While  I  have,  myself,  some 
uncertainty  as  to  how  it  will  fare,  I  think, 
it  is  important  that  if  we  have  this  pro- 
gram that  we  should  launch  it  with  the 
kind  of  support  which  will  give  it  the 
best  possible  chance  to  prove  Itself. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Am  I  correct 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  would  place  the 
appropriation  at  the  level  requested  by 
the  administration? 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Further,  am  I  not  cor- 
rect that  the  OPIC  provision  is  one  of 
the  main,  if  not  the  main,  new  elements 
injected  or  placed  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  this  year,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Nixon  administration? 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  b'liiULEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELTNOHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  amendment.  I  do  so  because 
the  one  new  program  and  the  one  new 


concept,  which  was  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  committee,  is  the  OPIC 
corporation.  If  we  fund  it  adequately,  we 
will  find  it  will  be  of  great  help  in  getting 
the  private  sector  to  Invest  in  develop- 
ing coimtrles. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  I 
do  hope  the  Committee  will  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  amendment. 
This  matter  was  discussed  at  great  length 
In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is 
one  of  the  major  new  provisions  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  it  does  seek  to  help 
private  investors  to  invest  in  these  de- 
veloping coimtries. 

If  we  can  induce  private  investment 
in  these  countries,  we  will  at  least  save 
the  taxpayers  more  money.  So  I  think  it 
is  one  amendment  that  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  the  investment  guar- 
anty program,  as  I  said  earlier  today,  has 
been  in  this  bill  for  20  years.  During  the 
15  years  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
be  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  bu- 
reaucrats downtown  have  been  trying  to 
pyramid  this  account. 

A  few  years  ago  they  came  in  and 
wanted  $180,000,000  added  to  this  ac- 
count. Upon  examination,  we  could  not 
find  where  they  had  adequately  justi- 
fied that  amount.  We  gave  them  $30,- 
000.000.  We  cut  it  by  $150,000,000. 

Now  by  any  fair  analysis,  it  simply 
means,  if  you  did  not  provide  one  addi- 
tional dime — and  if  the  experience  of  the 
losses  in  subsequent  years  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  losses  during  the  past  20 
years,  then  they  have  sufiQcient  funds  to 
carry  on  the  program  for  258  years  and 
4  months. 

What  justification  would  there  be  for 
putting  an  additional  $75  million  in  this 
fimd  when  you  have  $129  million  in  the 
fund  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CSiairman,  these  people  say  that 
they  do  hot  actually  need  the  money  and 
they  are  not  going  to  spend  the  money, 
but  believe  if  they  can  build  this  account 
up.  it  will  look  attractive  to  Americans 
who  may  want  to  Invest  their  money 
abroad. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  certainly  must  always 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  the  gentle- 
man will  recall.  I  discussed  with  him  this 
fund  problem  as  well  as  a  limitation  un- 
der section  122,  on  page  15. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Now  as  I  im- 
derstand  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
he  says  that  there  is  $129,000,000  avail- 
able in  a  revolving  fund  for  OPIC. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  for  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation — 
OPIC  fund,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand the  limitation  on  page  15,  section 
122,  It  precludes  OPIC  from  utilizing  any 
of  the  $129,000,000  in  the  revolving  fund 
for  any  of  its  set  forth  purposes.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  not  con-ect. 


But  If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
say — this  organization  has  not  yet  come 
into  being  because  they  just  desire  to 
set  up  an  agency  within  this  insurance 
program  and  they  have  been  trying  to 
do  this  for  many  years.  The  committee 
fotmd  out  that  there  were  39  agencies 
that  these  business  people  can  borrow 
money  from. 

I  might  say  that  $130,000,000— and  I 
am  using  round  flgmes — is  not  available 
for  loans.  If  you  approve  this  amend- 
ment for  the  $75,000,000  addition— that 
will  not  be  available  for  loans. 

That  is  only  so  that  American  busi- 
nessmen can  look  up  and  say — Well, 
there  is  a  lot  of  money  in  this  fund. 

Now  the  revolving  f imd  has  to  do  witii 
another  section  of  the  bill  and  that  is 
they  want  to  be  able  to  accumulate  up 
to  $100,000,000,  that  was  the  request. 
$20,000,000  per  year  out  of  repayments  to 
the  development  loan  fimd  until  they 
build  up  to  $100,000,000  in  the  revolving 
fund. 

I  believe  mider  the  amended  House  res- 
olution, it  would  be  2  years. 

But  there  is  no  Justification  for  it,  1 
will  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 
They  made  no  case  whatsoever  for  a  dime 
of  this  money  other  than  that  they  want 
to  give  a  job  to  some  bureaucrat  and  set 
up  another  lending  agency.  The  commit- 
tee left  the  language  in  the  bill  in  the 
event  a  case  could  be  made  subsequently, 
giving  the  names  of  the  types  of  business, 
how  much  they  would  be  financed  for, 
and  on  what  terms.  Then  we  would  have 
the  basic  legislation  to  back  up  the  re- 
quest If  and  when  it  could  be  justified, 
whether  that  would  be  this  week  or  next 
week. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Passman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask  this 
question:  Is  the  $75  million  included  in 
this  amendment  roughly  in  the  same 
category  or  could  It  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  $130  million  in  the  re- 
volving fund? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Identical.  Identical. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 

if  this  is  true 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  true,  I  repeat 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  accept  that 
I  see  no  need  under  the  current  circum- 
stances for  the  additional  $75  million  if 
the  $130  million  in  the  fund  is  available 
for  OPIC's  use. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  available. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  Is  not  avail- 
able, as  I  imderstand  it.  because  of  sec- 
tion 122  in  the  bill  on  page  15.  Is  that 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  straighten  this 
out.  The  $130  million  is  additional  In- 
suiancc  fimds.  The  $75  million  would 
likewise  become  available  to  the  insur- 
ance fxmd.  That  is  to  guarantee  overseas 
investment.  We  gave  the  basic  language 
that  would  permit  setting  up  the  fund, 
hoping  that  at  some  subsequent  time,  if 
it  could  be  justified,  we  could  make  funds 
available  through  whatever  means  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  should  dictate.  It 
may  come  this  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
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man  will  yield  further,  you  have  given 
them  the  right  to  operate,  on  the  one 
hand,  but  then,  on  page  15,  under  section 
122,  you  would  In  effect  say  that  they 
cannot  do  it.  I  am  against  the  $75  million 
amendment  if  you  will  give  them  the  au- 
thority to  use  the  $130  million  in  the 
fund.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  is  an  extremely 
complicated  accoimt.  They  come  in  with 
one  approach  and  on  a  subsequent  day 
they  come  in  with  a  different  type  of  ap- 
proach. It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  know  jxist 
what  they  have  in  mind.  We  went 
through  the  record  to  discover  what  they 
have  on  hand.  We  discovered  the  $75 
million  was  to  guarantee  overseas  invest- 
ments, not  to  make  loans.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  what  they  really  want  is  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fimd  $100  million  with  which  to 
finance  loans  abroad.  It  has  no  connec- 
tion with  this  guaranty  fund. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  I  am 
concerned  about,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again — and  I  want  to  make  this 
point  clear — if  there  is  an  amendment  to 
or  if  there  is  a  deletion  of  section  122, 
then  'I  am  against  the  $75  million,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  is  needed,  as  long 
as  there  is  $130  million  in  the  guaranty 
fund. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
why  the  committee  cut  it  out. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  All  right. 
What  worries  me  is  that  you  give  them 
the  authority  to  use  the  OPIC  program, 
but  then  you  turn  around  on  page  15.  sec- 
tion 122,  and  say  they  cannot  use  the  re- 
volving fund. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  I  understand  it,  in 
their  presentation  they  did  not  ask  for 
the  right  to  use  the  fund  for  loans.  The 
fund  was  to  insive  loans  made  abroad  by 
businesses. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  they  have 
$130  million  in  that  kind  of  insurance 
backup,  I  do  not  think  they  need  the  $75 
million. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  exactly  why 
the  committee  did  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  do  you  put  the  limita- 
tion on  it  so  they  caimot  use  the  $130 
million?  That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  limitation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  guar- 
anty fund.  It  has  only  to  do  with  the 
proposed  revolving  fund.  This  money  is 
available  for  use.  The  $129  million  is 
available  to  pay  claims  if  they  should 
come.  The  $75  million,  if  it  is  appro- 
priated, would  likewise  become  available 
to  pay  claims. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  way  the  legis- 
lation is  written,  the  loans  would  be 
made  out  of  the  $100  million  we  would 
set  up  in  a  revolving  fund  out  of  repay- 
ments to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  seems  to  me 
by  the  language  of  section  122,  we  pre- 
clude them  even  from  using  any  money 
that  is  in  the  bill — if  there  is  any — and 
we  also  limit  the  authority  to  utilize  the 
revolving  fund,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
wrong  approach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr;  Passman 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
dealing  with  two  separate  and  distinct 
funds.  The  $75  million  has  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever  with  section  122  as  it 
applies  to  loans. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  seems  to 
me  then  I  had  the  wrong  impression 
from  my  own  understanding  and  what 
the  gentleman  said  earlier  when  he  said 
the  two  were  one  and  the  same,  or  they 
had  one  and  the  same  purpose.  That  was 
the  impression  I  got  from  the  questions 
I  asked. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  $75  milUon  and 
the  $130  milUon,  they  are  the  same, 
identical,  and  for  the  same  purpose — 
not  for  loans,  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  for  guarantees  only,  not  for 
loans. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  must  con- 
fess that  still  leaves  me  confused. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  voted  down,  be- 
cause the  $75  million  will  only  load  up 
this  insurance  account. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  speak  briefly 
especially  to  my  colleagues  on  the  minor- 
ity side  of  the  aisle  about  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  bill. 

The  one  principal  innovation  that  the 
administration  came  forward  with  this 
year  was  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation.  The  purpose  of  this 
particular  proposal  is  to  stimulate  and  to 
inspire  greater  private  foreign  invest- 
ment, to  accommodate  the  declining  pub- 
lic appropriations  that  have  been  made 
for  foreign  aid. 

The  Republican  Party — indeed  all 
Americans — talk  about  the  role  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy. The  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
the  committee  has  recommended  would 
prevent  this  administration  from 
prompting  greater  participation  by  the 
private  sector,  so  as  to  reduce  the  strain 
on  the  public  accounts  for  foreign  aid. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  in  AID 
an  Office  of  Private  Resources.  It  has 
had  two  kinds  of  activities,  one  an  in- 
surance program  which  guarantees 
against  specific  risks  such  as  expropria- 
tion, unconvertibllity,  and  war  or  insur- 
rection, and  an  extended  guarantee  pro- 
gram which  even  guarantees  against 
commercial  risks. 

The  reserves  of  which  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  spoke  are  modest 
and  relate  only  to  the  minimal  program 
that  has  been  able  to  fimctlon  tmder  the 
Office  of  Private  Resources.  This  admin- 
istration wants  to  expand  this  kind  of 
activity,  and  to  do  so  we  need  the  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  reserves  for  the 
two  programs — one,  Insurance,  and  the 
other,  guarantees. 

The  other  authority  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  is  merely  the  author- 
ity to  take  from  repayments  to  develop- 
ment loans  the  amounts  of  $20  million  a 
year  for  5  years — from  repayments  to 
development  loans — in  order  to  provide 
a  revolving  fimd  which  would  permit  the 
new  corporation  to  do  its  work. 

This  is  the  one  most  important  creative 


departure  that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  advanced  in  the  field  of  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  of  us  to  supr>ort  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illhiois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  reference  to  the  colloquy  that 
took  place  earlier  between  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  and  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  does  section  122 
on  page  15  then  provide  what  the  ad- 
ministration asks  for,  that  $20  million  a 
year  be  made  available  for  these  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  does  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illtnois.  It  does? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  does. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  amendment, 
which  is  really  exceedingly  simple  and 
can  be  explained  simply,  has  been  con- 
fused all  out  of  proportion. 

Whatever  moneys  were  originally  au- 
thorized for  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  for  lending  purposes 
have  been  stricken  from  the  bill.  There 
is  no  money  to  lend  at  all. 

All  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
permit  additional  guarantees  to  be  pur- 
chased by  investors  in  undeveloped 
countries.  In  other  words,  today  all  guar- 
antees have  been  used  up.  There  has  to 
be  at  least  a  25-percent  reserve.  If  this 
$75  million  were  added  to  the  bill  it 
would  just  extend  the  guarantees,  so  that 
this  corporation  could  sell  additional 
guarantees  to  the  extent  of  $300  million. 
That  is  all  it  does. 

It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  any 
loans.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
other  funds,  because  no  other  funds  can 
be  used. 

The  only  thing  this  does,  I  repeat,  is  to 
permit  additional  guarantees  to  be  used. 
Incidentally,  as  a  result  of  guarantees 
heretofore  sold  the  Government  has 
made  very  substantial  sums  of  money. 
I  cannot  understand  why  anyone  would 
object  to  adding  the  additional  $75  mil- 
lion in  order  to  extend  additional  guar- 
antees, from  which  we  are  making 
money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  In  this 
fund  they  have  $130  million  now  un- 
obligated? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  have  unobligated,  but  it  is  restricted 
as  a  result  of  the  bill  presently  before  us. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  this  is 
merely  putting  $75  million  more  into  an 
account  where  they  already  have  $130 
miUion  and  the  loss  has  been  only  $11 
million  in  20  years?  This  Is  not  a  loan 
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fund.  This  is  merely  to  guarantee  Invest- 
ments made  abroad,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  All  that  this  does,  I 
repeat  again,  is  to  provide  for  guarantees. 
The  reserves  have  been  used  up.  They 
cannot  guarantee  any  more,  because  they 
have  to  have  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
money  to  guarantee  in  the  "Idtty."  The 
"kitty"  has  no  money.  This  would  put 
an  additional  $75  million  in. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  have  only  used 
up  $11  million  and  they  have  $130  mil- 
lion on  hand  imobligated.  Let  us  not 
leave  the  Record  showing  they  have  used 
the  money.  They  have  $130  million, 
enough  to  last  for  238  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  abso- 
lutely right.  What  is  being  attempted 
here  is  to  fund  a  brandnew  empire,  an- 
other layer  of  bureaucratic  fat  in  the 
Government.  That  is  what  this  Overseas 
Investment  Corporation  is  going  to 
provide. 

Mark  well  what  I  tell  you  here  today. 
This  will  be  the  end  resxilt  If  you  put  any 
money  back  in.  This  Corporation  will 
probably  have  to  have  a  country  club 
and  golf  course,  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  nearby  In  Maryland, 
at  a  cost  of  several  million  dollars. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  Is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Is  It  not  correct  that  in 
this  reserve  fund  they  now  have  $130 
million  surplus? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  And  the  losses  have 
been  only  $11  million  In  20  years? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  we  put  in  $75  mil- 
lion they  are  only  going  to  sweeten  this 
accoimt  with  funds  they  do  not  need  and 
uill  not  spend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  become  a  bureau- 
cratic empire. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Did  they  not  say  they 
would  not  spend  the  money;  that  they 
only  want  it  to  look  more  attractive? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Morse)?  Mr.  Morse,  may  I 
have  your  attention  please?  In  order  to 
clarify  my  very  low  level  of  understand- 
ing on  this  thing,  permit  me  to  propoimd 
a  couple  of  questions  to  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman)  said  that  there  is  $130  mil- 
lion of  unobligated  moneys  available  al- 
ready for  this  organization.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it — and  please  correct  me  If  I  am 
wrong— the  way  this  program  operates 
Is  that  it  guarantees  loans,  but  the  loan 
requires  that  It  have  25  percent  of  the 
money  in  the  kitty  for  the  loan  support 
guarantee;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Now,  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman the  second  question. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
indicated  that  they  have  only  spent  $11 
million  since  Its  Inception.  Is  that  how 
much  of  the  total  amount  of  loans  that 


the  insurance  company  has  had  to  pick 
up? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Precisely. 

Mr.  HANNA.  If  we  leave  It  like  It  is.  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Passman  has 
told  the  truth  but  not  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  because  it  is 
true  that  this  money  which  they  have 
not  spent  Is  necessary  imder  the  law  to 
support  what  has  already  been  guaran- 
teed and  they  cannot  guarantee  any 
more.  The  fact  that  they  have  only  lost 
$11  million  indicates  that  they  have  oper- 
ated in  an  efiBclent  manner  In  extending 
credit,  but  they  caimot  make  another 
loan  unless  we  make  some  more  money 
available;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct  In  every  particular.  Let  me 
underline  what  he  said.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  $75  million  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  in- 
crease the  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Then,  you  will  be  able  to 
make  four  times  as  much  money  avail- 
able to  qualified  borrowers  in  private 
loan  commitments  guaranteed  with  the 
reserve  of  25  percent? 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  guarantee  of  25  percent 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy in  the  development  process  which 
is  now  going  on  abroad. 

Mr.  HANNA.  The  money  discussed  in 
the  $130  million  is  guarantee  money,  not 
loan  money.  The  75  million  suggested 
Is  guarantee  money  not  loan  money.  In 
other  words  to  make  a  loan  of  100  percent 
they  have  to  have  a  reserve  of  25  percent 
in  order  to  encourage  someone  to  make 
the  loan  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  In  his  statement.  These 
moneys  are  not  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  OPIC  or  the  Office  of  Pri- 
vate Investments.  They  are  reserve 
funds.  The  fact  that  they  did  not  have 
but  only  $11  million  in  bad  loans  testi- 
fies to  the  efficiency  of  this  operation. 

Mr.  HANNA.  And  this  was  precisely 
anticipated  when  the  law  was  created  In 
the  first  instance;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  right.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  today 
and  to  also  ask  him  if  I  am  correct  in 
my  imderstanding,  as  the  bill  now  reads. 
OPIC  simply  cannot  operate? 

Mr.  HANNA.  That  I  think  is  the  an- 
swer, that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
make  another  guarantee  of  another  loan 
imder  the  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  So.  if  Members  are 
determined  to  get  OPIC  out  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  the  item  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wanted  in  it,  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  vote  against  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  am  not  arguing  for  or 
against  it,  but  I  would  like  to  see  some 
clarity  with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  FINDLETy.  In  other  words,  those 
who  want  OPIC  ought  to  vote  for  the 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent   (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Passman)  Mr.  Hanna  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  legislation  requiring  a  25-percent 
reserve  on  these  overseas  investments  at 
this  time.  It  is  presently  in  the  authori- 
zation bill,  but  It  has  not  yet  become  law. 
This  program  has  been  going  on  for  20 
years.  These  are  the  facts  and  I  want  to 
state  them  concisely. 

The  so-called  OPIC  $75  million  appro- 
priation has  no  relationship  to  any  re- 
volving fimd  for  making  loans  abroad. 
The  $75  million  is  to  be  added  to  the  $130 
million  presently  on  hand  and  unobli- 
gated. If  we  should  at  some  subsequent 
date  enact  Into  law  what  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  already  proposed, 
creating  a  25-percent  reserve  fund  then, 
of  course.  In  a  few  years  we  might  use  up 
the  $130  million  and  we  would  have  to 
provide  additional  fimds.  But  at  this  time 
you  have  no  such  law,  you  have  no  such 
assurance  that  you  will  have  any  law  re- 
qvdring  a  25-percent  reserve.  As  of  this 
time,  they  have  only  used  $11  million  to 
pay  claims  while  they  have  $130  million 
on  hand. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  has 
the  gentleman  ever  associated  himself 
with  anything  more  confiising  than  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  have  not  associated  my- 
self with  anything  but  the  confusion.  I 
would  like  to  finish  with  this  comment, 
Mr.  Chairman:  that  as  I  see  it.  whether 
you  have  a  law  or  you  do  not  have  a  law. 
I  should  imagine  that  any  person  who 
goes  to  a  bank  for  a  loan  to  cover  activi- 
ties in  an  underdeveloped  country  would 
not  be  successful  absent  a  program  be- 
hind it  with  at  least  a  25-percent  reserve. 

So  I  think  you  can  be  assured  that  the 
bill  as  now  written  would  take  out  of  the 
very  business  community  to  which  you 
wish  to  tie  the  program,  the  incentives 
which  the  guarantees  have  provided. 

I  suggest,  if  I  may  conclude,  that  it 
would  be  misleading  to  say  that  the  $75 
million  is  to  be  loaned  any  more  than  the 
$130  million  Is  to  be  loaned;  it  is  to 
guarantee  loans  to  business  establish- 
ments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  f lurther.  that  is  correct. 

However.  I  would  Just  like  to  take  issue 
with  the  language  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  talk- 
ing about  the  expenditure  of  these  funds. 
These  f  imds  are  not  loaned,  and  are  not 
Intended,  and  caimot  be  loaned;  they 
are  for  the  piu-pose  of  guaranteeing. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  programs  have 
not  worked  on  occasion  does  not  indicate 
that  the  program  is  not  successful. 

The  way  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana speaks,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
would  be  happier  if  the  businesses  were 
going  broke. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
think  if  this  program  will  encourage  pri- 
vate money  to  get  into  the  expansion  of 
economies  of  imderdeveloped  countries. 
We  ought  to  continue  it  that  way,  and 
hope  the  money  will  not  get  spent. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  Imocked 
out  the  $75  million  requested  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp. — 
even  though — and  I  am  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  hearings — 
even  though  there  was  overwhelming 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  private  invest- 
ment has  a  real  role  to  play  in  the  aid 
program. 

But  that  Is  all  over  with  now,  even  be- 
fore it  got  started.  The  committee  saw  to 
it  that  OPIC  would  not  get  the  money 
needed  to  carry  on  these  programs. 

Let  me  tell  you  there  is  $80  million 
reserve  for  the  $7  billion  of  insurance 
programs  here,  and  a  25-percent  reserve 
requirement  for  the  guarantee  program. 
There  are  two  programs  here,  the  in- 
surance program  and  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram. Some  $85  million  is  currently 
available  to  satisfy  these  reserves.  How- 
ever, by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971  a 
total  of  $165  million  will  be  needed. 
Without  approval  of  the  OPIC  request. 
this  requirement  caimot  be  met. 

In  effect,  what  the  committee  has 
done  is  kill  the  whole  program  that  the 
President  wanted. 

Now  the  committee  has  also  made 
sure  that  the  money  from  the  other  loan 
repayments,  from  the  development  loan 
repayments,  would  not  be  available  for 
use  by  OPIC  for  direct  loans. 

The  overall  impact  of  these  two  meas- 
ures should  be  clear — ^no  OPIC.  Or  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  committee  did  not 
even  give  the  corporation  a  chance — a 
chance  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money,  and  to  bring  a  highly  promising 
innovation  to  the  aid  program. 

Therefore  I  favor  giving  OPIC  $75 
million.  I  offered  sui  amendment  in  the 
committee  to  give  them  money  in  order 
to  meet  reserve  requirements  in  both 
the  insurance  and  the  guarantee  pro- 
grams. I  might  note  that  in  the  case  of 
guarantees,  there  is  a  25-percent  reserve 
requirement,  because  lenders  must  have 
assurance  of  prompt  payment  upon  de- 
fault. Lenders  do  not  doubt  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
but  they  do  doubt  our  ability  to  act  fast. 

I  also  propose  to  give  substance  to 
section  322  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  by  permitting  the  transfer  of  aid 
loan  repayments  to  OPIC.  And  when  we 
come  to  that  part  of  the  bill,  section  122, 
I  will  move  that  that  section  be  stricken. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  I  have  had  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  by  inference  then  I  said 
I  would  oppose  the  $75  million.  But  I 
was  very  concerned  about  the  limitation 
contained  in  section  122  on  page  15  of 
the  bill. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  just  said  that 
he  is  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  strike 
section  122  and  I  will  support  that — 
even  though  I  oppose  the  amendment 


to  add  $75  million.  I  think  it  is  a  respon- 
sible position  to  take,  to  give  them  the 
availability  in  the  revolving  fund.  I  think 
that  is  sensible  and  right. 

If  you  do  that,  then  I  think  you  can 
vote  against  the  $75  million  being  added 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  might  point 
out  that  they  will  not  need  any  new 
appropriation,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
from  a  document  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States — a  message  to  the 
Congress  on  May  28,  1969.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

A  Fkesh  Approach 

This  Administration  has  Intensively 
examined  our  programs  of  foreign  aid.  We 
have  measured  them  against  the  goals  of  oxir 
policy  and  the  goad  of  our  conscience.  Our 
review  Is  continuing  but  we  have  come  to 
this  central  conclusion : 

U.S.  assistance  Is  essential  to  express  and 
achieve  our  national  goals  In  the  interna- 
tional community — a  world  order  of  peace 
and  justice. 

But  no  single  government,  no  matter  how 
wealthy  or  well-intentioned,  can  by  Itself 
hope  to  cope  with  the  challenge  of  raising 
the  standards  of  Uvlng  of  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people.  This  reality  must  not  cause 
us  to  retreat  into  helpless,  sullen  isolation. 
On  the  contrary,  this  reality  must  cause  us 
to  redirect  our  efforts  in  four  main  ways: 

We  must  enlist  the  energies  of  private  en- 
terprise, here  and  abroad,  in  the  cause  of 
economic  development.  We  must  do  so  by 
stimulating  additional  Investment  through 
businesslike  channels,  rather  than  offering 
ringing  exhortations. 

We  must  emphasize  innovative  technical 
assistance,  to  ensure  that  our  dollars  for  all 
forms  of  aid  go  further,  and  to  plant  the 
seeds  that  will  enable  other  nations  to  grow 
their  own  capabilities  for  the  future. 

We  must  induce  other  advanced  nations 
to  join  in  bearing  their  fair  share — by  con- 
tributing jointly  to  multilateral  banks 
and  the  United  Nations,  by  consultation  and 
by  the  force  of  our  example,  and  by  effective 
coordination  of  national  and  multilateral 
programs  in  Individual  countries. 

We  must  build  on  recent  successes  in  fur- 
thering food  production  and  family  plan- 
ning. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  this  Admin- 
istration's foreign  aid  proposals  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  today.  In  essence, 
these  are  the  new  approaches : 

1.  Enlisting  Private  Enterprise 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Corporation  Is  to  pro- 
vide businesslike  management  of  Investment 
Incentives  now  in  our  laws  so  as  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  developing  nations. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
Including  its  President,  will  be  drawn  from 
private  life  and  have  business  experience. 

Venture  capital  seeks  profit,  not  adven- 
tvire.  To  guide  this  capital  to  higher-risk 
areas,  the  Federal  government  presently  of- 
fers a  system  of  Insurance  and  guaranties. 
Like  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in 
the  housing  field  here  at  home,  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  will  be  able 
to  place  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment behind  the  insurance  and  guaran- 
ties which  the  Corporation  would  sell  to 
U.S.  private  Investors. 

The  Corporation  will  also  have  a  small  di- 
rect lending  program  for  private  develop- 
mental projects.  It  will  carry  out  Investment 
survey  and  development  activities.  And  It 
will  undertake  for  A.X.D.  some  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  required  to  strengthen  pri- 
vate enterprise   abroad   The   financial   per- 


formance of  OPIC  win  be  measurable.  It  is 
expected  to  break  even  or  to  show  a  smaU 
profit. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion will  give  new  direction  to  U.S.  private 
investment  abroad.  As  suoh,  It  wUl  provide 
new  focus  to  our  foreign  assistance  effort. 

Simultaneously,  I  propose  a  mandate  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  to 
direct  a  growing  part  of  its  capital,  tech- 
nical and  advisory  assistance  to  improving 
opportunities  for  local  private  enterprise  in 
developing  countries — on  farms  as  well  as 
In  commerce  and  Industry. 

We  do  not  insist  that  developing  coun- 
tries Imitate  the  American  system.  Each  na- 
tion must  fashion  its  own  institutions  to  its 
own  needs.  But  progress  has  been  greatest 
where  governments  have  encouraged  private 
enterprise,  released  bureaucratic  controls, 
stimulated  competition  and  allowed  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  Individual  initiative 
A.LD.'s  mandate  will  be  directed  to  this  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ICRORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord  :  Page  4. 
line  5,  strike  out  the  figure  "$265,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$168,875,000." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee:  My  amendment 
is  very  simple.  It  cuts  the  loan  develop- 
ment program — worldwide — to  25  per- 
cent of  the  amoimt  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  25  percent  of  the 
$675,500,000  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  $168,875,000.  which  represents 
a  total  cut  of  75  percent,  the  same 
amount  by  which  Federal  construction 
projects  were  cut  back  earUer  this  year. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  I  inquired  of  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisaina  as  to  the  rationale  used 
by  the  committee  to  arrive  at  the  figure 
of  $265  million.  Whether  this  was  the 
amount  which  the  committee  found  to 
be  justified  after  considering  the  pro- 
gram on  a  project  to  project  basis; 
whether  the  committee  intended  to  keep 
the  devel<H}ment  program  at  the  sam(. 
level  as  the  $265  million  is  the  same 
figure  the  committee  brought  to  the  floor 
last  year;  or  whether  the  figure  repre- 
sents a  percentage  of  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  not  clear  to  me  what 
rationale  the  committee  employed.  The 
rationale  of  my  amendment  is  clear.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  want  to  appropriate  the  same 
amount  this  year  as  they  did  last  year 
when  our  own  domestic  development 
projects  are  being  deeply  cut.  Last  year 
we  sent  $265  million  to  the  Senate  and  I 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  predict  that  the 
figure  will  be  returned  to  the  House  some- 
where near  or  in  excess  of  the  $300  mil- 
lion finally  appropriated  for  the  1969 
fiscal  year. 

The  time  is  past  when  the  United 
States  can  continue  to  play  Santa  Claus 
through  its  foreign  aid  programs.  If  our 
own  economy  is  to  survive,  this  huge  and 
unmanageable  program  must  come  to  a 
halt,  at  least  until  such  time  as  we  get 
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our  own  fiscal  affairs  in  order  and  Fed- 
eral spending  more  In  tune  with  total 
incoming  revenue.  A  government,  like  an 
individual  or  business,  reaches  a  point  of 
"no  return"  when  year  after  year  after 
year  spending  exceeds  Income.  If  the 
United  States  would  eliminate  the  entire 
system  of  foreign  assistance,  including 
disguised  programs  such  as  PubUc  Law 
480,  Alliance  for  Progress,  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  Inter -American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  «md  the  International  De- 
velopment Association — the  latter  three 
are  destined  to  receive  $480  million  under 
H.R.  15149 — and  all  others  in  which  mil- 
lions of  American  dollars  are  sent  out- 
side our  country  to  "help"  imderde- 
veloped  nations,  we  could,  I  am  con- 
vinced, formulate  government  spending 
programs  to  operate  "in  the  black"  for  a 
change. 

The  present  foreign  aid  program,  I 
firmly  believe,  is  in  serious  need  of  new 
direction  if  it  is  to  be  continued,  however. 
It  is  foolhardy  to  continue  operating  a 
program  designed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  which,  in  many  instances,  has 
had  entries  in  the  record  showing  dis- 
mal  failures  and  prime  examples  of  ex- 
orbitant waste  exceeding  our  wildest 
dreams.  Despite  my  objections  based  on 
failures  of  tlie  program,  If  we  are  to  have 
foreign  aid,  new  guidelines  should  be 
developed  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  program,  one  which  would 
help  underdeveloped  nations  to  help 
themselves  through  teaching  and  train- 
ing by  example,  not  by  sending  a  check 
or  money  order  or  even  sending  supplies 
or  goods.  We  should  put  into  practice  the 
Immortal  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by  do- 
ing for  them  what  they  could  and  should  do 
tot  themselves. 

I  submit  that  we  should  not  let  our 
own  urgent  needs  at  home  go  unattended 
while  we  send  millions  of  dollars  over- 
seas, many  of  which  could  be  put  to  much 
better  and  more  practical  use  at  h(Hne. 
For  instance,  let  us  look  at  the  com- 
munity development  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
FHA  community  development  program  is 
designed  to  provide  assistance  to  rural 
communities  of  less  than  5,500  popula- 
tion for  public  utilities  such  as  water 
and  sanitary  faciUties.  This  program  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
to  rural  area  development  since  the  REA 
was  formed.  The  1970  appropriation  of 
$78  million  for  the  FHA  community  de- 
velopment direct  loan  program  for  op- 
erating in  50  States  is  a  mere  pittance 
in  comparison  to  the  foreign  aid  devel- 
opment loan  program.  The  committee 
recommendation  of  $265  million  is  com- 
pletely out  of  proportion  to  the  amoimt 
of  help  we  are  offering  to  our  own  rural 
towns  and  cities.  This  huge  appropria- 
tion will  be  used  for  loans  to  foreign 
countries  for  area  development  on  40-  to 
50-year  terms  at  varying  rates  of  interest 
from  three-fourths  of  1  to  3  percent 
while  FHA  insured  loans  for  rural  area 
development  bear  an  interest  rate  of  5 
percent. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  explain  to  tbe 


officers  and  anxious  subscribers  of  about 
12  water  or  sewer  districts  in  my  own 
district  that  there  is  not  enough  money 
available  to  fund  these  vital  community 
facilities  while  we  are  sending  $1.6  bil- 
Uon  overseas  for  less  important  purposes. 
Matter  of  fact,  the  FHA  recently  sent  me 
a  notice  of  the  projects  in  my  district 
which  can  be  funded  during  fiscal  year 
1970  based  on  established  priorities  along 
with  a  list  of  those  project  appUca- 
tions  which  cannot  be  funded  and  were 
rejected  solely  for  "lack  of  funds."  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  only  one- 
thii;d  of  the  FHA  project  applications  in 
my  district  could  be  funded. 

It  is  further  distressing  to  me  to  see 
all  this  money  going  overseas  when  our 
own  medical  research  programs  are  being 
drastically  reduced  because  of  budgetary 
problems.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that  20  percent,  19  out  of  93,  of 
our  govemmentally  supported  experi- 
mental clinical  research  centers  will  have 
to  be  closed  next  year  because  of  the 
announced  policy  of  the  administration 
to  reduce  operational  costs  of  Govern- 
ment. He  also  reported,  I  imderstand, 
that  a  4-  to  10-percent  slash  in  health 
research  will  be  placed  in  effect  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  including 
ciu*rent  research  projects  and  studies 
and  impending  new  project  research. 

How  foolish  can  we  get  to  turn  our 
backs  on  our  own  vital  hesdth  services 
and  then  turn  around  and  send  a  couple 
of  billion  dollars  overseas,  much  of  which 
will  be  wasted  or  will  fxmd  much  less 
vital  programs  for  people,  many  of  whom 
really  do  not  appreciate  our  gratuities. 

And  to  add  fuel  to  the  foreign  aid  con- 
troversy, we  are  having  to  cut  back  75 
percent  of  our  own  Federal  construction 
program,  and  this  plan  of  action  also  af- 
fects a  public  works  project  in  my  dis- 
trict; namely,  the  flood  control  develop- 
ment in  the  Meramec  Basin  in  south 
central  Missouri.  I  am  sure  the  reservoirs 
already  in  early  stages  of  preconstruc- 
tion  plaiming  and  land  acquisition  could 
move  along  at  a  more  accelerated  pace 
if  it  were  not  for  the  foreign  aid  com- 
mitments. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  certain  flgiu-es  on  page  5  of  commit- 
tee report  91-708  which  reveal  the  so- 
called  "pipeline" — moneys  appropriated 
in  previous  years  which  still  remain  un- 
expended— the  total  amoimts  to  $18,- 
708,016,000.  Particularly  interesting  to 
me  was  the  revelation  that  India  still  has 
to  her  credit  in  our  foreign-aid  pipeline 
$536,190,000.  Yet,  in  H.R.  15149,  the  give- 
away artists  propose  that  we  give  India 
another  $385  million  in  the  1970  pro- 
gram. Likewise,  Brazil  has  $404,051,000 
In  the  pipeline  and  we  are  to  give  her  an- 
other $174  million  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
15149.  These  are  only  two  startling  ex- 
amples of  the  fact  that  we  are  giving 
money  away  faster  than  it  can  be  spent. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  the  bulk  of  oiur  money  is 
going  for  vast  military  hardware  expend- 


itures. Does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
all  which  is  spent  for  military  hardware 
is  justified? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  say  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  priority.  Of  course,  we  all  see  our 
priorities  differently.  But  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  he  should  also  be  interested 
in  the  amount  going  into  our  health  re- 
search plan.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right.  I  would  only  suggest  the  United 
States  has  always  been  the  leader  in  in- 
ternational development,  but  it  now 
ranks  eighth  in  international  develop- 
ment aid.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  we  will 
drop  to  the  basement.  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  this  is  the  role  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  playing  in  the  world 
community? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman  the  United  States  is  in  a  very  seri- 
ous financial  condition,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to,  he  can  vote  for  the 
same  amount  in  this  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  accept  only  25  percent  in  our 
own  construction  programs,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  so.  I  put  this  on  a  basis  of 
priority.  If  I  can  save  money  here,  then 
I  can  have  more  money  for  our  own  con- 
struction and  development  projects.  For 
that  reason  I  hope  the  committee  adopts 
the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MK.     CAKKT    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT    OTFEKED    BT    MR.    ICHORD 

Mr.  CAREry .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri    (Mr. 

ICHORD). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Caret  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord:  Strike 
"$168,875,000"  and  substitute  "»425,S0O,0O0". 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  but  not  to  revise  and 
extend  the  amount  in  my  amendment, 
because  this  gives  a  chance  for  a  clear 
dichotomy  to  be  set  forth  in  this  Cham- 
ber at  this  time. 

The  amount  is  not  new.  All  I  am  rec- 
ommending is  the  amoimt  that  President 
Nixon  asked  for  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  his  estimates.  I 
think  I  heard  rightly  when  I  heard  my 
President  state  that  around  the  world 
we  were  going  to  use  a  different  kind  of 
quiet  diplomacy  that  meant  something 
to  all  the  people  of  the  world,  and  I  do 
not  know  anything  that  means  more  to 
the  people  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
than  the  maintenance  of  human  life. 

I  know  no  program  that  goes  more  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  human  life 
than  the  development  loans  we  are  using 
to  try  to  shore  up  the  living  quality  in 
the  developing  nations. 

On  page  23  of  the  report  there  is 
pointed  out  what  the  loans  are  used  for: 
Dams,  factories,  education,  and  health 
facilities. 

Take  health  facilities:  I  read  the  other 
day  that  we  had  achieved  "the  millen- 
niimi,"  that  we  had  vaccinated  or  im- 
munized against  malaria  the  100  mil- 
lionth African.  It  sounds  like  a  great 
goal  and  a  great  achievement.  In  ac- 
tuality, all  we  have  Insured  is  that  one 
out  of  two  children  bom  in  Africa  or  in 


the  troubled  areas  of  Latin  America  or 
Asia  will  now  live  to  age  7  Instead  of 
age  5  and  die  from  something  besides 

malaria.  „       - 

Instead  of  dying  from  yellow  fever  or 
malaria  they  will  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  die  from  diphtheria  or  amoebic 
dysentery  combined  or  the  river  disease 
or  scarlet  fever  or  the  measles  or  any 
of  the  diseases  that  we  have  cured  in 
this  country.  Years  ago,  after  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  we  had  the  courage  to  go 
forth  into  what  a  doctor  by  the  name 
of  Jackson  called  "those  aboriginal 
areas"  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  drive 
malaria  and  yellow  fever  and  all  those 
diseases  out  of  Missouri  and  Tennessee 
and  those  aboriginal  lands  that  were  suf- 
fering from  all  the  diseases  we  now  find 
in  Africa  and  in  Asia. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  on  the  basis  of 
1970  dollars  is  to  give  the  same  opportu- 
nities under  my  President  to  the  children 
who  will  be  bom  in  Africa  and  Asia 
which  we  formerly  gave  to  those  terri- 
torial citizens  of  Missouri  so  that  they 
could  live  and  bring  up  their  famiUes 
and  see  the  day  when  they  would  be 
ready  to  develop  their  areas  for  urban 
and  suburban  assistance  such  as  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  is  requesting  now. 

I  have  also  heard  that  one  of  the  big 
objectives  in  the  administration — and  I 
support  this — is  family  planning  and  pro- 
gram assistance  for  birth  control  in  these 
areas.  This  is  in  the  development  loan 
program.  We  are  never  going  to  get  any 
kind  of  effective  family  planning  until 
they  develop  a  health  system  to  deliver 
family  planning  adapted  to  the  tradi- 
tional systems  of  health  which  exist  in 
Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia. 

So  if  the  Members  are  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  a  population  crisis,  if  they 
insist  on  the  propagation  of  afflicting 
diseases  in  the  underdeveloped  world, 
then  they  will  vote  for  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  or  the  committee  sum.  But 
if  they  are  prepared  to  back  President 
Nixon  in  1970,  to  make  this  meager  con- 
tribution to  the  wealth  and  the  health 
of  the  world,  then  they  will  back  my 
amendment,  which  is  the  President's  au- 
thorization request. 

Mr.  FRASEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  to  say  I  strongly  support  his 
amendment.  His  enlightened  self  inter- 
est, demonstrated  here,  reflects  the 
statesmanship  he  has  always  shown  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CAREY.  May  I  make  one  final 
point. 

I  checked  with  the  House  surgeon.  I 
found  out  it  is  a  most  painful,  painful 
experience  for  a  Member  to  go  abroad  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  if  he  has  never 
gone  abroad  before,  because  he  has  to  go 
into  the  House  surgeon  and  request  a  full 
series  of  shots.  He  has  to  get  yellow  fever, 
malaria,  tetanus,  diphtheria  —right  down 
the  line.  When  he  comes  out  he  should 
get  a  Purple  Heart  for  the  way  his  arm 
looks  after  this  series  of  shots. 

Do  Members  know  why  they  have  to 
set  those  shots?  It  is  because  there  is  not 


an  area  of  the  world  they  can  go  today 
to  check  on  this  program  where  they  do 
not  have  to  adopt  a  defensive  health 
mechanism  so  they  can  live  through  the 
areas  where  people  are  dying. 

If  we  pass  this  development  losm  pro- 
gram we  can  stamp  out  yellow  fever, 
malaria,  and  all  killing  and  crippling 
diseases  which  used  to  exist  in  this  coim- 
try,  and  we  will  never  have  to  go  to  that 
surgeon  again  and  defend  ourselves  with 
a  puncture  in  the  arm  against  the 
diseases  we  find  around  the  world  when 
we  go  to  inspect  these  programs. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Passman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
discuss  the  position  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  at  this  particular  time.  The  ad- 
minstration  or  administrations  requested 
$675.5  million.  The  authorizing  commit- 
tee reduced  that  to  $425.5  million.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  dealing 
absolutely  on  facts  and  statistics  re- 
duced It  to  $265  million.  Now  we  have 
an  amendment  to  reduce  it  to  $168,- 
875,000  and  you  have  a  substitute  to  move 
it  back  up  to  $425.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  we  had 
to  impound  funds  last  year  and  slow  down 
projects  where  you  had  4,408  projects  in 
99  nations  and  5  territories  of  the  world 
and  not  a  one  of  them  lost  a  single  dime. 
But  with  privileges  come  responsibili- 
ties. I  must  be  a  responsible  Member. 
There  is  no  Justification  for  the  $425  mil- 
lion and  you  would  wreck  the  program 
if  you  cut  it  back  to  $168,875,000.  So,  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  Conmiittee  will 
vote  down  the  substitute  and,  of  course, 
vote  down  the  amendment  based  upon 
these  actual  facts  that  at  this  time  last 
year  for  development  loans  your  commit- 
tee recommended  $265  million.  When  it 
went  to  the  other  body  they  increased  It 
to  a  higher  figure,  but  the  final  appropri- 
ation was  $300  million  and  that  proved  to 
be  excessive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  believes 
that  the  $265  million  that  we  are  recom- 
mending is  fully  the  amoimt  needed  to 
fund  this  program.  We  are  now  5  months 
into  the  new  fiscal  year  and  they  have 
only  authorized  and  obligated  $122,575,- 
000.  So  based  upon  the  obligations  so 
far  in  these  5  months,  they  will  have  am- 
ple funds  in  this  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  take  care  of  all  the  programs. 

Further,  may  I  call  to  your  attention 
again  that  buried  hi  this  bill  in  the  dif- 
ferent titles  is  some  $655  million  in  dif- 
ferent banks  such  as  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Inter-American  Bank 
and  in  IDA,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  year  as  in  the  previous  14  years  that 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  report  this 
bill,  that  we  are  not  underfunding  these 
programs.  We  are  overf  unding  these  pro- 
grams. 

So  I  plead  with  you  that  based  upon 
the  facts  and  statistics  the  $265  million 
is  ample  to  fund  this  program.  So  I  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Members  will 
vote  down  both  of  these  amendments  and 


stick  with  the  committee  that  has  been 
handUng  this  successfully  for  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get 
something  straight,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Carey)  who  made  quite  an  issue  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  to  see  a  physician 
before  he  could  take  a  Junket  overseas 
because  he  had  to  get  shots  or  something 
of  that  nature. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman.  What  hap- 
pens is  you  go  to  the  physician  and  get 
your  shots  and  then  go  overseas.  Who  do 
you  see  about  your  shots  overseas  or  do 
you  not  get  any  shots  overseas? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  will  now  yield,  I 
said  I  referred  to  the  records  of  the 
House  physician  and  found  that  this 
represented  quite  an  expenditure  for 
shots  for  Members  going  overseas.  I  did 
not  identify  myself  as  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers. But  I  understand  those  shots  are 
quite  painful  and  expensive  as  well  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  indicated 
that  you  needed  shots  here  in  order  to 
defend  yourself  against  gemu  from 
overseas.  Once  you  get  overseas  you  can 
get  a  shot  for  anything  you  want,  if  you 
can  afford  to  pay  for  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Just  wondered  if  those 
shots  you  got  overseas  are  painful  or 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  you  get  a  shot  from  the 
House  physician,  it  will  take  you  all  the 
way  over  and  back  without  a  secondary 
booster. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  jrield?  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just  one 
moment.  I  did  not  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
mentioned 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
properly  Identify  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  I  am  sure  doles  out  more 
money  for  more  representation  allow- 
ances than  any  other  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  in  the  House,  who  prob- 
ably has  in  his  jurisdiction  more  booze 
and  entertainment  funds  than  any  other 
chairman  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa,  if  he  will  yield  at  this  point, 
that  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
have  found  that  the  overseas  shots  are 
less  painful  than  the  shots  downstairs 
in  the  Capitol  physician's  office  referred 
to  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Carey). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  a  few  facts  of 
hfe. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carey)  mentioned  Africa  several  times. 
Through  the  dispensation  of  the  tax 
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dollars  of  the  American  taxpayers,  and 
the  Lord  knows  they  are  biurdened 
enough,  this  handout  program  set  out 
to  create  in  Nigeria  the  showcase  of  all 
Africa.  In  Nigeria  they  have  taken  care 
of  the  diseases  and  the  afflictions  of 
children  in  a  down-to-earth  way.  Thou- 
sands of  children  have  been  massacred 
in  the  war  in  Nigeria,  the  AID  showcase, 
or  have  died  of  starvation.  Yes.  they 
really  get  down  to  earth  to  take  care  of 
the  children  in  Nigeria,  and  by  the 
thousands. 

It  makes  little  difference  how  much 
this  $200  or  $300  million  is  increased. 
There  is  little  accomplishment  except  to 
add  to  the  burdens  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

I  discovered  a  day  or  two  ago  that  this 
U.S.  Government  is  financing  in  Tunisia 
the  buying  of  crude  oU.  The  chief  export 
of  Tunisia  is  oil. 

Can  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
give  me  any  reason  why  this  AID  outfit 
should  finance  the  buying  of  crude  oil 
for  Tunisia,  from  Libya? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  cannot  give  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  an 
answer.  I  do  riot  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  to  be  completely  honest  with 
him.  We  have  never  discussed  Indonesian 
oil  before  my  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tunisian  oil. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Oh,  Txmisia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  where  some  of 
this  giveaway  money  is  going. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  I  do  not  knoy  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  is  Tunisia,  a  coun- 
try whose  chief  export  is  oil,  and  we  pro- 
vided money  for  them  to  buy  oil  from 
Libya. 

And  how  about  the  expenditure  of 
funds  from  this  foreign  aid  program 
to  train  bartenders? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  must  admit  that  in 
this  bill  you  may  find  money  to  train 
bartenders,  I  must  admit  that.  There 
are  some  progrsuns  much  more  foolish 
than  that.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  have  made  my  criticisms  rather  mild, 
so  as  to  not  kill  the  bill.  But  we  had  no 
Information  whatsoever  about  this  coun- 
try buying  oil  from  Tunisia,  or  any  other 
countries. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  I  can  answer  him  seriously,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  I  heard  that  we 
were  buying  cheap  oil  from  Libya,  and 
sending  it  to  Timisia.  And  I  am  just  as 
opposed  to  it  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
get  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  10  minutes,  I  would  read 
the  President's  message  that  is  to  come 
UD.  I  guess,  tomorrow  noon — is  this  the 
9th  or  the  10th  of  December?  It  will 
call  for  $40  million  for  the  arts  and 
humanities.  I  think  we  ought  to  inter- 
rupt this  session  for  the  reading  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  message  so  that  everyone 
could  be  put  on  notice  that  $40,000,000 
should  be  cut  from  this  bill  to  finance 


the  President's  request  for  that  amount 
to  take  care  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ichord), 
there  were — ayes  29.  noes  86. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Administrative  expenses:  For  expenses 
authorized  by  section  637(a),  $50,000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.     CAREY 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carey:  On  page 
4.  line  17,  strike  out  '■$50,000,000'  and  Insert 
••$52,250,000". 

Mr.  CARJEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  in  a  sense  in 
order  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  people 
who  have  been  managing  the  AID  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  look  into  this 
program  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  without  looking  at  the  program  in 
person  aroimd  the  world.  That  is  why 
I  have  not  needed  to  take  the  immuni- 
zation shots  to  see  the  on-site  develop- 
ments of  this  program. 

But  I  have  been  convinced  by  the  sta- 
tistics that  have  been  shown  to  me  and 
by  pictures  that  I  have  seen  and  develop- 
ments that  I  have  been  able  to  witness 
secondhand  from  my  discussions  with 
representatives  of  foreign  countries  who 
have  benefited  from  this  program.  I 
think  we  ought  to  second  the  President's 
request  in  asking  for  the  full  amovmt  of 
management  funds  for  this  program  so 
that  it  can  be  properly  managed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  recognize  that  what  I  am 
seeking  here  is  money  to  manage  the 
program  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  indicated  needs  good  management. 
This  is  just  a  few  dollars  less  than 
we  are  willing  to  commit  to  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government  in  For- 
mosa to  manage  world  security  by  use  of 
our  latest  model  jet  airplane. 

In  our  system  of  priorities,  it  is  far 
more  important  that  we  back  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  which  is 
our  agency,  managed  by  our  people  in 
the  State  Department,  to  carry  our  mes- 
sage aroimd  the  world  than  it  is  to  put 
ourselves  on  record  for  the  Formosan 
government  to  take  care  of  mutual  se- 
curity needs  of  this  and  other  countries 
around  the  world  with  our  airplanes. 

I  want  to  see  where  our  system  of  val- 
ues is  in  the  committee  today. 

I  want  to  see  if  we  are  going  to  back 
an  American  agency  which  has  gone  for- 
ward in  the  most  trying  areas  of  neces- 
sity in  the  world  and  which  has  mounted 
the  programs  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
South  America  and  in  Africa  against  the 
most  challenging  conditions  to  try  to 


bring  the  message  of  America  Into  these 
lands  in  situations  that  are  almost  of 
indescribable  in  terms  of  human  needs. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
continue  the  colloquy  with  me  that  he 
raised  before  in  connection  with  shots 
and  the  need  for  immunization  and  what 
it  does  for  the  people  who  are  receiving 
this  aid  from  America.  The  malaria  pro- 
gram, I  indicated,  resulted  in  the  im- 
munization of  at  least  100  million  Afri- 
cans; and  yellow  fever,  25  million  Afri- 
cans. This  means  we  have  reached  about 
10  percent  of  those  who  might  benefit 
from  this  program  which  would  give 
them  a  chance  at  life.  The  reason  we 
cannot  go  further  with  the  program  Is 
that  the  agency  itself  lacks  the  man- 
power, lacks  the  capacity  in  terms  of 
management,  lacks  the  means,  and  lacks 
the  clear  rquisite  means  to  go  ahead  with 
this  program  that  would  save  literally 
millions  of  lives  by  the  expenditures  of 
relatively  few  dollars. 

I  came  across  this,  which  I  would  like 
to  check  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  know  he  knows  this  pro- 
gram firsthand.  We  heralded  this  new 
gain  for  America  when  we  proclaimed 
that  it  immunized  the  100  millionth  Afri- 
can from  yellow  fever  and  the  25  mil- 
lionth African  from  malaria.  I  asked  how 
it  is  possible  to  accomplish  this  modem 
miracle  of  immunization.  I  was  told  that 
we  had  developed  a  new  kind  of  vaccina- 
tion technique,  an  immimization  tech- 
nique— an  alrgun  which  would  project 
into  the  arm  of  the  patient  at  a  rate  of 
1,300  jets  per  minute,  an  immunization 
agent  which  rendered  him,  as  I  have  said, 
free  from  the  danger  of  yellow  fever  or 
malaria. 

Then  I  asked,  what  about  the  other 
vaccines?  What  about  measles?  What 
about  scarlet  fever?  What  about  diph- 
theria and  all  the  things  that  save  chil- 
dren from  dying  in  this  country?  Why 
did  we  not  do  the  same  thing  for  each 
patient  at  the  same  time?  And  I  was 
told  the  money  was  not  there  to  do  it. 

I  am  wondering,  as  we  talk  about  this 
program,  how  we  can  justify  a  program 
that,  in  one  sense,  saves  a  child  from 
one  killing  disease  but  leaves  him  exposed 
to  all  others  for  the  sake  of  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  you  want  to  vote  until 
we  give  you  an  explanation.  The  gentle- 
man has  talked  about  a  limitation.  We 
are  talking  about  administrative  ex- 
penses. It  takes  more  personnel  to  run 
a  $5  million  business  than  it  does  to  run 
a  $2  million  business.  The  budget  re- 
quests $2.71  billion,  and  they  asked  for 
administrative  expenses  of  $51  million 
to  administer  $2.71  billion.  In  all  proba- 
bility. Congress  somewhere  along  the  way 
will  provide  $1.75  billion,  which  means 
the  appropriate  amount  for  this  would  be 
$37.5  million. 

In  our  committee  we  have  one  dis- 
tinguished member  that  wanted  to  cut  it 
to  $40  million.  Finally  he  said  he  would 
compromise  at  $45  mUlion.  We  insisted 
on  keeping  it  at  $50  million.  But  there 
is  absolutely  no  justification  for  an  in- 
crease over  and  above  the  $50  million, 
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■^and  I  trust  the  committee  will  vote  the 
amendment  down. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

MILTTART    ASSISTANCE 

Military  assistance:  For  expenses  author- 
ized by  sections  504(a)  and  504(e)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  pur- 
chase of  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only  for  use  outside  the  United 
States,  $404,500,000,  of  which  not  less  than 
$54,500,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  the 
Republic  of  China:  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  fimds  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  for  the  purchase  of  new  auto- 
motive vehicles  outside  of  the  United  States: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  used 
to  furnish  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
such  as  missile  system  and  Jet  aircraft  for 
military  purposes,  to  any  underdeveloped 
country  other  than  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea, 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  weapons  systems  Is  impor- 
tant to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  within  thirty  days  each 
such  determination  to  the  Congress:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  military  assistance 
program  for  any  country  shall  not  be  in- 
creased beyond  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
amount  Justified  to  the  Congress,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  an  Increase  in  such 
program  is  essential  to  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  reports  each  such 
determination  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  within  thirty  days  after 
each  such  determination. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On  line 
17,  on  page  5,  delete  "sections"  and  substi- 
tute "section".  Line  18,  on  page  5,  delete  "and 
604(e)".  Lines  21  through  23,  page  5,  delete 
"404,500,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $54,- 
600,000  shaU  be  available  solely  for  the  Re- 
public of  China:"  and  substitute  "350.000,- 
000:". 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  $54.5  mil- 
lion for  jets  to  China. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  should 
be  the  weapons  arsenal  for  the  so-called 
free  world.  The  less  developed  countries 
cannot  afford  bright  and  shiny  new 
weapons  systems,  and  this  is  precisely 
why  I  amended  our  bill  in  1967  to  pro- 
hibit the  transfer  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  them. 

By  the  same  token,  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  give  away  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  any  nation  just  because  it  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment— especially  when  they  are  neither 
requested  nor  wanted  by  the  President, 
the  State  Department,  the  agency  for 
International  Development,  or  the  De- 
fense Department. 

This,  however,  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  jets  for  the 
Republic  of  China.  Over  the  strong  ob- 
jection of  169  of  its  Members,  this  body 
authorized  $54.5  million  for  this  outright 
gift.  And  the  committee,  I  regret  to  say. 
went  right  along  with  it. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  appropriation 


this  amendment  would  knock  out  because 
there  has  been  no  justification  whatso- 
ever for  it. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  fact  that  no  request  was  ever 
made  for  the  planes  and  over  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  its  unexpected 
inclusion  in  the  authorization  bill.  I 
think  my  colleagues  should  be  equally 
disturbed. 

Moreover,  even  during  the  very  limited 
floor  debate  on  this  surprise  move,  seri- 
ous doubts  were  raised  about  whether 
Taiwan  had  any  real  military  need  for 
the  jets.  One  such  doubt  is  that  main- 
land China  may  very  well  not  have  the 
capability  to  invade  the  island  republic. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Israel, 
which  in  contrast  to  China  is  faced  with 
daily  military  threats,  paid  in  full  for 
the  jets  we  sent  her.  The  appropriation 
this  amendment  would  delete,  however,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  big  fat  $54.5  million 
handout  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

This  handout  is  as  imnecessary  from 
an  economic  point  of  view  as  it  is  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  The  economy  of 
nationalist  China  is  booming — triggered 
in  large  part  by  some  $5  billion  in  U.S. 
assistance  over  the  last  20  years. 

Now  I  ask  my  colleagues  very  pointed- 
ly— How  do  we  know  whether  China 
needs  these  jets?  Floor  debate  consisted 
of  some  five  pages  in  the  Record.  No 
supporting  material  was  sent  up  to  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  barely  anyone  loiew  any- 
thing about  these  jets  until  that  fateful 
day  in  November — the  20th  to  be  exact — 
when  an  amendment  was  offered  calling 
for  the  expenditure  of  $54.5  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

We  are  already  halfway  through  fis- 
cal 1970  and  at  the  end  of  calendar  1969. 
Why,  then,  not  wait  on  these  jets  and 
consider  them  at  a  later  date  in  the  new 
budget  or  even  now  in  a  supplemental 
request?  I  might  note  that  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  currently  holding 
hearings  on  several  supplemental  budget 
requests. 

Either  way,  the  delay  would  give  us  a 
chance  to  question  the  right  people,  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird,  about  the  need  for  them.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  as  strongly  as  I  can  to 
adopt  a  wait  and  see  attitude  by  approv- 
ing this  amendment.  My  guess  is  that, 
if  we  do,  we  will  see  that  these  jets  are 
not  needed  and  that  this  money  should, 
therefore,  not  be  thrown  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  repeat,  neither 
the  Pentagon  nor  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  asked  for  these  planes.  There 
never  have  been  any  committee  hearings 
before  our  committee  or  the  authoriza- 
tion committee,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, for  these  planes.  There  has  been 
no  evidence  presented  or  testimony  pre- 
sented to  any  committee  in  the  Congress, 
and  the  Senate  just  knocked  the  planes 
out  of  their  bill  last  week. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  voted  on  the 
authorization  bill  I  did  not  have  avail- 
able to  me  the  document  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  presented 
to  us  in  general  debate,  which  is  labeled 
"top  secret."  Therefore,  I  was  somewhat 


concerned  when  I  heard  that  this  docu- 
ment was  in  existence.  The  able  chair- 
man, however,  has  made  the  document 
available  to  me,  and  I  must  say  that  my 
fears  with  respect  to  my  first  vote  against 
the  $54.5  million  for  planes  for  Taiwan 
have  been  greatly  relieved. 

However,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
peruse  with  any  care  the  document  label- 
ed "top  secret."  Of  course,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  even  to  say  here  what  I  noted 
in  that  document. 

There  is  a  second  letter.  First,  I  will 
ask  the  chairman  if  it  is  permissible  for 
me  to  refer  to  its  date  and  to  the  signa- 
ture on  the  letter  only?  I  do  not  want  to 
violate  the  "top  secret"  nature  of  the 
letter. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Revealing  any  part  of 
this  document  which  is  stamped  "secret" 
would  be  violating  rules  of  handling 
classified  documents.  Nothing  can  be 
said  without  violating  security. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  certainly  have  the 
highest  respect  for  that  limitation  and 
shall  entirely  abide  by  it,  but  I  wish  to 
submit  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
when  such  a  "top  secret"  letter  is  not 
presented  to  the  committees  there  is  no 
way  we  can  evaluate  the  letter  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  should  prevent 
us  from  voting  for  this  amendment  at 
this  time.  Unless  the  c(»nmlttees  con- 
sider the  letter  there  is  no  way  the  letter 
may  be  properly  evaluated. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  reveal  that  the 
letter  was  dated  December  5  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1969. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then  I  suppose  it 
would  be  permissible  for  me  to  note  that 
the  previous  letter  in  the  file  was  dated 
November  19,  1969. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  These  terrible  secrets 
that  are  being  released  to  the  public 
astound  me  and  concern  me.  I  have 
looked  at  hundreds  of  secret  letters  and 
documents,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  been  told  that  the  date  of  a 
letter  is  to  be  considered  secret. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  in  conclu- 
sion like  to  submit  to  the  House  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  vote  down  the  $54.5 
million  increase  and.  If  these  letters  in 
fact  convince  any  committee  of  this 
House  that  the  $54.5  million  is  needed 
then  there  can  be  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man very  highly. 

The  executive  branch  establishes  our 
national  policy.  That  policy  says  we  will 
provide  military  equipment  to  our  allies, 
including  Korea  and  Taiwan.  But  it  is 
also  a  prerogative  of  this  Congress  to 
decide  the  amount  of  the  aid  we  shall 
furnish,  Just  as  we  did  in  other  bills  that 
were  passed  by  this  House.  There  were 
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$2  billion  of  unbudgeted  items  contained 
in  bills  passed  by  the  House.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman  argue  then  about 
the  need  for  Justification. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  n^e  reply  to  that. 

I  respect  this  House  grealty.  I  respect 
the  judgment  of  this  House  as  superior 
even  to  the  judgment  of  the  committees. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  House  can 
make  a  judgment  without  being  able  to 
see  the  letters  on  which  the  judgment 
is  based. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  was  curious  as 
to  whether  the  gentleman  has  any  idea 
about  who  it  is  the  Taiwanese  Air  Force 
is  supposed  to  fight  with  the  planes  we 
are  asked  to  give  them? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  might  answer  that, 
but  I  would  be  afraid  I  would  reveal  the 
confidence  of  the  "top  secret"  letter. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Maybe  we  could 
discuss  this  question  if  we  do  not  men- 
tion any  specific  country.  Of  coiurse  one 
country,  perhaps  the  chief  cotmtry.  that 
the  Taiwanese  might  be  expected  to  fight 
is  not  supposed  to  exist  at  all,  so  maybe 
that  would  make  it  easier  to  discuss  it 
without  naming  it.  But  my  problem  is 
that  I  want  to  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  giving  a  country  an  air  force. 
Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable,  if  we  are 
to  give  a  country  an  air  force,  to  have 
some  idea  of  what  that  air  force  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  for.  Even  if  we  were  only 
selling  someone  an  air  force  that  ques- 
tion would  interest  me. 

Since  the  planes  we  are  being  asked 
to  give  Nationalist  China  are  bombers, 
presumably  they  will  have  to  be  used  to 
drop  bombs,  or  they  will  not  be  vei-y  use- 
ful. But  once  we  give  these  planes  away, 
presumably  we  also  give  away  any  con- 
trol over  whom  they  might  be  used 
against.  Now,  if  Nationalist  China  used 
these  planes  to  bomb  the  noncountry  we 
cannot  name,  does  the  gentleman  know 
if  we  would  be  expected  to  defend  Na- 
tionalist China  against  retaliation?  Are 
we  going  back  in  the  unleashing  China 
business  again.  Or  perhaps  the  gentleman 
can  suggest  some  other  potential  target 
for  Nationalist  Chinese  bombers,  one 
that  has  not  occurred  to  others  of  us? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  can  only  say  to 
my  colleague  that  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  letter  and 
I  must  confine  myself  to  what  has  been 
prescribed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  revealing  such  information. 
Were  I  permitted  to  see  this  secret  in- 
formation I  think  I  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  explain  why  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
letter  compels  me  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  appreciate  the 
great  discretion  of  the  gentleman,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
trust  I  will  be  giving  away  no  secrets  if 
I  confess  that  none  of  the  secrets  of  the 
secret  letter  have  persuaded  me  that  we 
should  give  away  these  airplanes.  But 
then,  very  few  facts,  however  secret, 
would  persuade  me  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  security  of  the  United 
States  to  give  an  air  force  to  Nationalist 


China.  For  that  matter,  I  am  not  sure 
I  would  favor  giving  anyone  an  air  force 
at  this  time.  And  what  I  find  especially 
disconcerting  is  this  procedure  of  giving 
one  away  rather  casually,  sort  of  as  an 
afterthought.  For  all  we  know,  we  may  be 
more  or  less  whispering  ourselves  into  a 
new  and  totally  imexplained  commit- 
ment, a  commitment  of  which  this  ap- 
propriation is  clearly  only  the  first  in- 
stallment. What  a  strange  way  this  is  to 
do  something  that  is,  at  best,  imexplained 
and  dangerous. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BROOMFIELD  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BT  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfield  as 
a  substitute  for  the  am^dment  offered  by 
Mr.  Conte:  On  page  5,  In  line  18,  Insert 
"Sec.  504(d) ;  and  In  line  21.  strike  '$404,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  •$454,500,000":  and,  on  line 
23,  after  the  word  "China",  add  the  follow- 
ing: "and  $50,000,000  for  the  Republic  of 
Korea." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Broom- 
field  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  amendment  today  because  of 
my  deep  concern  about  the  need  for  in- 
creased military  assistance  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  and  in  order  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  to  express 
themselves  on  this  vital  issue. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  will  re- 
call, the  foreign  assistance  authorization 
bill  approved  on  November  20  contained 
language  to  provide  $50  million  in  fiscal 
1970  and  $50  million  in  fiscal  1971  for  the 
modernization  of  South  Korea's  armed 
forces.  This  language  originated  as  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  it  received  broad 
support  among  the  committee's  mem- 
bers. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Passman)  has  in  his  pos- 
session intelligence  information  under- 
scoring the  urgent  need  for  this  appro- 
priation. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  fac- 
tors to  be  weighed  in  consideration  of 
this  amendment. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  a  large  military 
contingent  in  Korea  since  the  Korean 
armistice  of  July  27,  1953.  That  contin- 
gent now  numbers  over  50,000  men. 

It  supplements  a  well  trained  and  ex- 
tremely loyal  South  Korean  militai-y  in 
excess  of  600,000. 

Together,  this  combined  force  con- 
fronts an  inci-easingly  bellicose  and  mil- 
itant government  to  the  north,  one 
which  almost  daily  renews  its  threats  to 
reunite  Korea  by  armed  aggression. 

That  threat  is  supported  by  both  word 
and  deed.  North  Korea  is  a  stable,  sol- 
idly industrialized,  hard-line  police  state 
with  a  military  establishment  far  in  ex- 
cess of  normal  defense  needs  for  a  coim- 
try  of  its  size. 

Five  percent  of  North  Korea's  peo- 


ple—more than  400,000 — are  in  the 
armed  forces.  In  addition,  it  has  a  popu- 
lar militia,  exceeding  1  million  in 
strength. 

In  terms  of  U.S.  population,  it  is  as  if 
we  had  10  million  men  in  our  regular 
military  forces  backed  by  20  million  in 
the  National  Guard.  Nearly  40  percent 
of  North  Korea's  annual  budget  is  de- 
voted to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  these  forces. 

All  branches  of  North  Korea's  military 
are  well-equipped  with  modern  Soviet 
and  Chinese  weaponry,  especially  the  Air 
Force  wliich  exceeds  South  Korea's  botii 
in  quality  and  quantity  of  equipment. 

By  contrast.  South  Korean  forces  have 
very  little  sophisticated  weaponry,  most 
of  it  at  least  of  Korean  war  vintage. 
Virtually  all  of  our  aid  has  gone  for  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  that  equip- 
ment, very  little  toward  modernization. 

War  by  miscalculation  is  a  very  real 
peril  against  this  sort  of  backdrop.  And, 
North  Korea  has  shown  no  sign  that  it 
wants  to  avoid  such  a  disaster. 

Since  1965,  the  north  has  embarked  on 
an  overt  and  increasingly  aggressive  pol- 
icy of  harassment  and  infiltration  aimed 
at  disrupting  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment and  establishing  guerrilla  bases  in 
the  south. 

At  first,  infiltration  was  confined 
to  the  demilitarized  zone,  but  later  in 
1966  and  at  an  increasing  rate  since, 
the  north  has  also  launched  a  campaign 
of  infiltration  by  sea. 

The  latter  tactic  has  placed  particular 
stress  on  the  South  Korean  Navy  which 
is  badly  underequipped  and  lacks  the 
liigh  speed  patrol  boats  necessary  to  cope 
effectively  with  this  threat. 

In  1967  and  1968,  the  North  continued 
to  increase  its  already  high-level  of  ac- 
tivity and  in  early  1968  staged  two  spec- 
tacular acts  of  belligerency. 

On  January  21,  a  specially  trained 
team  of  31  commandos  attempted  un- 
successfully to  assassinate  South  Korean 
President  Park  and  2  days  later  North 
Korean  patrol  boats  seized  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo. 

In  November  1968,  in  the  largest  North 
Korean  intrusion  since  the  Korean  war, 
120  heavily  armed  commandos  landed 
at  points  near  Ulchin  on  the  east  coast. 
South  Korea  responded  by  mobilizing 
40,000  militamen  to  track  down  the  in- 
truders and  by  strengthening  security 
measures  at  threatened  installations.  By  \^ 
the  end  of  the  year  most  of  the  invaders 
had  been  killed  or  captured. 

Major  incidents  have  continued  to 
occur  each  year  imtil  late  in  the  fall 
when  intrusions  usually  decline  because 
of  cold  weather  and  the  disappearance 
of  foliage  which  provides  cover  for  the 
infiltrators. 

This  constant  and  intensive  probing 
by  the  North  will  quickly  imcover  and 
capitalize  on  any  weakness  in  the  South. 

Because  of  our  heavy  commitment  and 
preoccupation  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  has  tended  to  downplay  the  real 
potential  for  armed  confiict  in  Korea  and 
hope  for  the  best.  This  Is  a  policy  which 
ultimately  will  lead  to  difficulty. 

It  is  In  this  country's  interest  to  main- 
tain  a  strong  counterforce  In  South 
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Korea  both  for  the  short-  and  long-range 
future.  For  the  present,  weakness  is  only 
an  invitation  for  even  greater  harass- 
ment from  the  North  and  a  heightened 
potential  for  U.S.  involvement  in  an- 
other conflict. 

For  the  long  range,  we  can  only  hope 
to  consider  a  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  in 
^oi-ea — and  I  do  not  foresee  that  In  the 
near  future — after  we  have  embarked  on 
a  reasonable  military  modernization  pro- 
gram to  preserve  the  balance  of  force 
after  we  are  gone.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  lu-ge  careful  consideration 
and  support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  information,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  this  question : 

Do  I  xmderstand  correctly  that  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  restore  the  $54  mil- 
lion for  China,  and  to  add  the  equipment 
for  Korea  as  well  in  this  substitute? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  To  answer  the 
gentleman,  because  of  the  parliamentary 
procedure,  I  had  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment for  Korea,  otherwise  I  could  be 
precluded  in  offering  this  amendment  if 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
prevailed. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  But  the  net  effect  is 
to  include  both? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  The  net  effect  is 
to  include  both. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie)  . 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  amendment.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  see  at  first  hand 
the  need  of  the  South  Korean  forces  for 
this  military  assistance.  I  believe  that 
their  capability  and  their  attitude  create 
valuable  assistance  to  the  peacekeeping 
program.  This  will  be  timely  assistance, 
wliich  can  pay  dividends  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world.  Again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  timely  motion. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
.  Members  who  were  not  on  the  fioor  when 
I  made  my  earlier  remarks,  this  issue 
goes  back  to  the  argimient  that  I 'made 
during  general  debate.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  justification,  in  my  opinion,  for 
either  the  Korean  amendment  or  the 
Chinese  amendment. 

If  these  military  requirements  are 
justified,  the  arguments  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
and  I  are  making  are  to  let  it  go  through 
the  regular  legislative  channels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  indicated  in  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  we  were  arguing  this 
matter  that  this  goes  far  beyond  what  Is 


required.  Such  a  serious  matter  as  taking 
a  fioor  amendment  and  putting  it  in  on 
the  floor,  affects  the  very  foreign  policy 
of  this  administration.  And  as  I  indicated 
in  my  earlier  remarks,  we  have  not  heard 
a  thing  from  the  State  Department  one 
way  or  another.  And  I  can  tell  you — I  as- 
sert from  the  floor  of  this  House — that 
the  problems  related  to  this  country's 
complex  and  evolving  foreign  policy  in 
relation  to  the  Far  East  are  at  stake.  We 
have  the  question  of  Vietnamizing  the 
Vietnam  war.  There  are  many  people,  in- 
cluding some  policy  planners  who  for 
some  time  have  been  arguing  over  the 
size  of  our  manpower  commitments  in 
Korea.  And  I  wondered  as  I  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  why  it  took  so 
long  for  us  to  understand  that  maybe  we 
would  have  to  give  military  support  to 
the  Koreans  instead  of  having  50,000 
troops  over  there  all  these  years.  We  have 
been  in  Korea  since  1950.  They  have  19 
divisions.  And  it  Ls  well  known  by  those 
who  are  well  informed  that  there  has 
been  a  very,  very  hot  argimient  internally 
over  how  long  and  in  what  number  we 
should  keep  our  troops  there. 

Now,  as  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  said  in  lus 
separate  views — and  I  urge  the  Members 
to  read  them — if  we  are  thinking  about 
the  Vietnamization  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  had  better  start  thinking  about 
the  Koreanization  of  the  Korean  opera- 
tion. I  am  not  against  military  assist- 
ance to  Korea,  but  I  say  that  it  is  dead 
wrong  to  do  it  this  way.  I  am  more  inter- 
ested in  wiiat  we  should  do  on  this  bill  as 
it  pertains  to  helping  developing  nations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  should  be  made  clear  first  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  here. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  $54,500,000  for  jets  for  the  Republic 
of  China. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  now 
moves  a  substitute  adding  $50,000,000 
to  the  bill  for  military  assistance  to 
Korea. 

If  this  substitute  prevails,  this  bill  will 
be  inflated  by  $50,000,000  for  Korea  and 
planes  for  Taiwan.  Therefore,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is  we  have  to  knock 
down  ills  substitute  and  then  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  worked  very 
hard,  the  both  of  us,  and  the  chairman 
of  this  committee.  In  helping  Korea 
down  through  the  years. 

We  did  not  need  anybody  to  get  up 
here  on  the  floor  with  an  amendment. 
We  have  given  Korea  $7.4  billion. 

Now  we  did  not  need  any  generals  on 
this  floor  to  come  in  here  and  tell  us 
what  the  new  policy  should  be  in  Korea 
or  Taiwan. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  In  addition  to  a  lot  of 
other  supporters — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  I  am  siu-e  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  know  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  this  has  been 
one  of  our  stimnlng  economic  aid  suc- 
cesses. I  want  to  continue  that,  but  I 
suggest  to  you  the  issue  here  Is — ^how 


are  we  going  to  do  this?  As  I  said  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  let  this  be  done  in  the 
proper  way.  Let  it  be  done  through  the 
regular  foreign  policy  and  military  chan- 
nels— but  keep  it  out  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram because  as  long  as  you  get  it  all 
mixed  up  with  this,  we  will  be  prejudic- 
ing this  bill. 

I  want  to  say  again  for  the  benefit  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  my  earlier 
remarks  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  that 
you  have  already  seen  the  House  vote 
on  this  measure.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  adding  this  item  in  this 
way,  and  you  are  prejudicing  your  own 
administration's  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
I  plead  with  you  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. I  support  the  foreign  assistance 
development  loans,  technical  assistance, 
and  even  supporting  assistance.  I  sup- 
ported the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shriver)  in  the  full  committee  on  sup- 
porting assistance  for  the  reason  I  want 
to  Vietnamize  that  war  as  rapi(Uy  as  pos- 
sible and  I  want  to  get  our  men  out  of 
there  as  I  want  eventually  to  get  them 
out  of  Korea.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  I  believe  they  have  been  there 
in  divisional  strength  far  too  long.  I 
would  much  rather  see  those  two  Korean 
divisions  in  Vietnam  up  in  Korea  where 
they  belong  and  where  they  would  be 
operating  in  defense  of  their  own  coim- 
try.  This  certainly  does  not  preclude  ade- 
quate military  assistance  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  make  it  possible  to 
vote  for  funds,  badly  needed  fimds  for  a 
measure  of  modernization  of  weapons  for 
Korea  and  to  retain  funds  for  a  squadron 
of  modem  aircraft  for  Taiwan. 

There  are  some  publications  which 
have  insisted  day  after  day  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  this  proposal — and 
this  is  not  true;  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment opposes  it,  and  that  is  not  true: 
and  even  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
opposes  it.  It  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated here  on  the  floor  today  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  supports  what  is 
proposed. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  that  the 
administration  should  ask  for  money  for 
modernization  of  weapons  for  our  friends, 
and  that  Congress  should  not  take  the 
initiative.  But  there  have  been  many 
cases  where  the  Congress  has  wisely  acted 
on  its  own  responsibility  and  has  taken 
the  initiative.  We  should  act  whenever 
we  see  a  need.  We  are  not  an  apr>endage 
of  the  White  House  or  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  of  any  other  department  of 
Government.  This  bill  contains  unbudg- 
eted programs  for  Israel,  and  I  am  glad 
it  does.  But  no  one  has  raised  a  question 
about  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  see 
through  rose  tinted  glasses  the  prospect 
of  a  world  in  which  we  will  live  happily 
side  by  side  ever  after  with  Communist 
China — and  apparently  we  have  some 
here — will  do  well  to  take  another  look. 

Red  China  is  strengthening  its  de- 
fenses. It  has  a  fleet  that  contains  over 
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1.200  vessels  Including  36  submarines— 
and  here  in  my  hand  is  a  listing  of  the 
nimibers  and  the  categories. 

Its  air  force  contains,  within  striking 
distance  of  Taiwan,  over  1,400  jet  air- 
craft. Many  of  them  are  modern  Migs 
and  Red  China  Is  manufacturing  its  own 
modem  Migs. 

Red  China  is  promoting  revolution  all 
around  its  borders.  Red  Clilna  Is  the 
principal  supplier  of  conventional  arms 
to  North  Vietnam.  Did  you  know  that?  I 
repeat.  Red  China  is  the  principal  sup- 
plier of  conventional  weapwns  to  North 
Vietnam. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rivers  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sixes  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
a  bright  new  weapons  system  for  Tai- 
wan. It  will  provide  one  squadron  of  18 
aircraft,  not  even  the  most  modem  air- 
craft in  our  inventory,  but  aircraft  that 
are  less  costly  than  our  most  modem 
aircraft,  and  aircraft  that  are  a  match 
for  the  MIG's  that  Red  China  has.  One 
squadron.  18  aircraft,  to  help  replace 
some  of  the  obsolete  aircraft  on  which 
Taiwan  must  now  rely  for  protection — 
P-86's.  F-lOO's — absolutely  incapable  of 
withstanding  an  attack  by  Communist 
MIG's.  No  match  for  them. 

Of  course,  the  aircraft  are  needed. 
They  are  needed  if  Taiwan  is  to  have  a 
chance  to  survive  in  case  of  attack. 

Why  do  we  want  to  help  them?  Be- 
cause they  have  demonstrated  staunch 
friendship.  They  offered  troops  for  South 
Vietnam.  There  can  be  no  greater  test 
of  dependability  in  time  of  crisis.  The 
offer  was  rejected,  and  many  of  us  think 
this  was  a  mistake.  But  they  were 
offered. 

Taiwan  is  a  brake  on  Red  China,  a 
needed  brake  on  Red  Chinese  aggression. 
Taiwan  provides  one  of  the  best  and 
surest  forward  bases  now  available  to  us 
in  the  far  Pacific.  Okinawa  has  been 
frittered  away,  making  a  mockery  of  the 
American  lives  lost  there.  We  are  now  in 
the  process  of  downgrading  our  base 
structure  on  Okinawa  by  making  the 
weapons  that  we  store  there  subject,  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes,  to  Japanese 
control.  This  means  Taiwan  is  doubly 
Important  as  a  secure  forward  base  for 
U.S.  and  friendly  forces. 

As  a  part  of  the  package  which  is  of- 
fered by  the  substitute,  we  would  be  re- 
storing to  the  bill  the  funds  for  Korea 
which  were  provided  in  the  House  au- 
thorization bill.  Korea  has  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  made  the 
most  meaningful  contribution  of  any  na- 
tion other  than  our  own  forces  and  the 
South  Vietnamese.  They  have  weakened 
their  own  forces  at  home  to  help  us. 

Please  remember  also  that  U.S.  forces 
along  the  DMZ  between  North  and  South 
Korea  are  exposed  almost  daily  to 
harassment.  American  lives  are  being 
lost  all  too  frequently  there  through 
enemy  action. 

The  arrogant  hostility  of  North  Korea, 
her  callous  brutality  toward  American 
personnel,  have  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again.  There  was  the  Pueblo,  the 
EC121.  The  United  States  has  literally 


been  made  to  crawl  when  these  incidents 
occurred.  It  would  be  folly  to  fail  to  help 
to  strengthen  South  Korea's  defenses  to 
the  point  that  enemy  aggression  can  be 
thwarted.  Here  is  an  instance  where 
American  lives  are  going  to  be  directly 
on  the  line  if  war  breaks  out.  There  are 
50.000  U.S.  troops  in  South  Korea  today. 
They  will  be  directly  and  immediately 
involved  in  the  event  of  hostilities  and 
many  more  will  be  required.  The  funds 
contained  in  this  bill  are  very  small  pay- 
ment indeed  for  helping  to  avoid  such  a 
situation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  only  because  I  have 
just  received  a  letter — and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  received  a 
similar  letter— from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense strongly  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  relating  to  South  Korea.  The 
Secretary  points  out  that  South  Korea  is 
one  of  the  most  valiant  allies  of  the 
United  States.  The  letter  is  marked  se- 
cret, so,  if  the  gentleman  will  bear  with 
me,  I  will  merely  summarize  it. 

It  points  out  that  the  North  Korean 
air  and  naval  forces  are  more  formidable 
than  those  of  South  Korea  and  that 
these  forces  are  hostile,  hard  in  position, 
and  remain  deployed  to  strike  as  in  1950 
without  warning.  Of  immediate  concern 
are  the  actual  hostilities  that  North  Ko- 
rea currently  conducts  throughout  South 
Korea.  The  South  Korean  Government 
has  taken  the  most  resourceful  and  posi- 
tive measures  with  some  success  but  still 
requires  substantial  assistance  from  the 
United  States  to  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively its  will  and  ability  to  resist  aggres- 
sion. 

Then  the  Secretary  states  that  the 
need  for  funding  the  $50  million  author- 
ized is  urgent  and  has  been  stated  to  be 
such  by  the  United  Nations  command, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Pacific, 
and  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  an  opinion 
which,  he  says.  "I  share."  The  $50  million 
authorized  would  materially  assist  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  area. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distingxiished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  indicated,  not  only  he  but  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  our  former  colleague,  Melvin 
Laird. 

This  is  a  very  persuasive  document. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  some  back- 
ground in  the  effort  South  Korea  has 
made,  an  effort  they  are  continuing  to 
make,  to  be  on  our  side,  the  willingness 
on  their  part  to  help  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge in  Southeast  Asia,  will  be  convinced 
as  I  am  beyond  any  doubt  that  we  ought 
to  approve  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  is  a  United  Nations  obliga- 
tion. Despite  this,  Korea  has  sent  over 
50,000  of  their  crack  troops  to  Vietnam, 
never  once  questioning  the  fate  of  these 
men,  and  they  have  not  asked  yet  that 
the  men  be  withdrawn.  They  are  face  to 
face  with  the  most  insidious  enemy  civi- 
lization has  ever  known.  Have  we  for- 
gotten the  Pueblo  and  what  that  crowd 
will  do  to  civilized  people?  Have  we  for- 
gotten the  EC-121  that  was  shot  down? 
Have  we  forgotten  the  countless  hun- 
dreds of  our  helicopter  pilots  who  have 
been  trapped  over  the  DMZ  and  shot 
down  by  this  crowd  of  savages? 

Are  we  going  to  walk  out  on  Korea,  one 
of  the  greatest  allies  we  have  ever 
known? 

Take  Nationalist  China:  Let  us  not 
forget  that  is  one  of  our  two  allies.  They 
are  tying  down  19  divisions  of  an  enemy 
which  is  on  the  threshold  of  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile.  We  discussed 
that  in  connection  with  ihe  ABM. 

Are  we  going  to  walk  out  on  these  peo- 
ple to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the  SEATO 
Treaty? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  have  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  a  question. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  senseless  to  drag 
the  red  herring  of  Israel  into  this  de- 
bate about  Nationalist  China.  We  are 
boimd  to  these  people  by  treaty,  by  the 
SEATO  Treaty. 

We  know  good  and  well  there  are 
plenty  of  us  who  have  and  will  come  to 
the  aid  of  Israel.  Nobody  is  going  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  not  having  an  affectionate 
and  favorable  regard  for  the  existence 
of  Israel.  I  have  gone  on  record  for  that. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  and 
must  not  walk  out  on  people  who  are 
committed  to  bringing  the  American 
boys  home — and  that  is  all  these  allies 
are  asking  of  us.  Korea  has  said  time 
and  time  again:  "Give  us  the  guns.  Take 
your  boys  home.  We  have  the  man- 
power and  the  will  and  the  dedication." 

Ask  anybody  who  has  been  there  about 
the  Korean  army.  It  is  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  American  troops — Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  WAC's,  WAVES,  and  everything— 
and  they  will  die  if  necessary. 

Now,  let  us  get  to  Nationalist  China. 
Nobody  has  asked  them  to  come  to  Viet- 
nam. Had  anybody  asked  them,  they 
would  have  been  there. 

Across  those  straits,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  stated,  stand  these  new 
MIG  airplanes  that  not  only  do  they 
possess  but  they  manufacture,  and  they 
are  committed  to  destroy  this  island  of 
Formosa  and  hence  envelop  the  rest  of 
Asia  and  ultimately  l£ind  on  the  door- 
steps of  Hawaii. 

Are  you  going  to  help  them? 

Are  you  going  to  back  out  on  them? 
That  is  left  to  you.  I  am  not. 
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I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  that  this  mili- 
tary assistance  should  be  under  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  But  it  is  not, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  complain  about 
that,  because  the  great  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  seen  his 
responsibility  and  he  has  fulfilled  it.  I  be- 
lieve we  could  handle  the  military  as- 
sistance, but  I  am  not  here_to  debate 

that. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  who  is  go- 
ing to  ask  me  a  question — and  I  am  just 
about  to  yield  to  him — would  not  vote 
to  take  that  away  from  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  to  vest  our  com- 
mittee with  jurisdiction  over  militai-y  as- 
sistance. I  know  he  would  not  do  that,  but 
if  it  were  there  we  would  be  in  the  same 
position. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  is  going 
tc  turn  its  back  on  the  two  tried-and-true 
friends  we  have.  If  it  is.  God  help  the 
sacred  signature  of  America  and  the 
pledged  word  of  my  coimtry. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  merely  remind  the  gentleman,  hav- 
ing had  the  great  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  am  well  aware  of  the  courage  of 
our  allies,  the  South  Koreans.  But  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  never  been  In  favor  of  maintain- 
ing the  strength  we  have  in  Korea  at  this 
time.  It  comes  as  passing  strange  to  me 
that,  considering  our  involvement  in 
Korea  since  1950,  we  are  suddenly  pre- 
sented with  this  tremendous  need  for 
these  airplanes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  They  need  them. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  We  have  had  a  mUi- 
tary  assistance  program  there  all  this 
time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Why  do  they  need  this 
now? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man. There  was  a  fellow  named  Mc- 
Namara  who  had  a  policy  of  not  giving 
them  anything  new.  When  the  Pueblo 
was  taken  we  had  just  three  planes  there. 
We  did  not  have  them.  They  have  been 
begging  plenty  of  times,  begging  us  to 
give  them  the  guns,  the  planes,  the  tanks 
and  all  this  stuff  to  reUeve  these  50,000- 
odd  men.  We  just  have  not  done  it. 

This  is  a  United  Nations  thin,-?.  We  did 
not  go  there  on  our  own.  It  is  a  United 
Nations  force.  Truman  woke  them  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  told  the 
United  Nations  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  made  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  this  question  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  That  is  true.  It  was  given  a  de- 
taued  and  lengthy  consideration  as  to 
the  need  for  It,  as  to  the  amount  that 
could  be  properly  used,  and  as  to  the  ef- 


fect that  it  would  have  on  other  parts  of 
our  program. 

Having  in  mind  especially  the  in- 
creased activity  in  North  Korea  it  was 
determined,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly  by  a  rather  substantial  vote, 
that  this  amount  of  money  was  required 
and  could  be  put  to  good  use. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  committee 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield) 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  regret  that  this  question  cannot  be 
divided.  Under  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure it  cannot  be. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
it  really  is  a  substitute  for  the  Conte 
amendment.  It  provides  for  both  the 
$54.5  million  for  planes  for  China  and 
$50  million  for  Korea. 

I  support  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
with  reference  to  Korea  and  I  agree  with 
the  contents  of  the  letters  which  were 
read  by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
with  reference  to  Korea.  I  think  we 
should  have  the  opportxmity  to  vote  on 
that  amendment  alone,  and  if  so,  I  would 
vote  for  it.  But  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
the  substitute  now.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  substitute.  I  will  vote  for  the 
Conte  amendment.  There  has  been  some 
expression  here  to  the  effect  that  we  will 
spend  $54.5  million  for  one  sqiiadron  of 
planes  for  Nationalist  China.  That  is 
only  a  down  payment.  The  justification 
for  planes  for  Nationalist  China  was 
made  on  this  floor  on  November  20  and 
my  friend  and  knowledgeable  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Siwbs), 
indicated  that  his  amendment  of  $54.5 
million  would  provide  one  squadron  of 
the  P4-D  planes.  If  that  is  so,  that  is  a 
real  bargain  basement  price,  because  the 
cost  of  a  squadron  of  F4-D  planes  is 
$108.1  million.  The  breakdown  for  a 
squadron  of  such  planes  runs  $83  milUon 
for  the  aircraft,  $18.3  for  avionier  and 
other  gear  and  $6.8  for  spare  parts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  defeat  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  say  it 
regretfully  because  I  do  support  his  ef- 
fort to  assist  Korea.  What  has  been  said 
about  the  need  of  additional  miUtary  as- 
sistance in  Korea  Is  absolutely  correct.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  a  justification  made 
on  the  floor  of  this  Congress  for  $54.5 
milUon  when  the  Foreign  Assistance  bill 
was  considered  and  vote  for  it.  The  jus- 
tification for  Korea  was  made,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Republican,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair),  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  stated  In 
the  committee  as  a  result  of  serious 
thought  and  consideration.  However, 
that  was  not  done  with  reference  to  the 
Item  for  planes  for  Nationalist  China. 
Therefore,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland),  and 
join  with  him  in  expressing  the  wish  that 
this  issue  could  be  divided.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  came  doven  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  talked  about  these 
planes  in  Taiwan  becoming  obsolete.  Did 
they  they  become  obsolete  overnight?  If 
they  had  become  obsolete  then  why  did 
not  the  administration  come  before  our 
committee  with  reference  to  this  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  voted  once 
against  miUtary  assistance.  I  joined  with 
my  minority  leader  and  Melvin  Laird  in 
fighting  for  more  funds  for  military  as- 
sistance right  in  the  well  of  this  House. 
Now.  I  have  to  have  someone  come  in 
here  who  is  not  on  the  committee,  with 
no  hearings,  no  evidence  that  the  admin- 
istration did  ask  for  this,  but  they  come 
in  here  and  tell  me  that  we  have  to  do 
this,  we  have  to  give  $54.5  million  to 
Taiwan  or  else  we  will  be  knocked  off 
overnight  by  mainland  China.  This  is 
fishy  and  I  do  not  like  it.  And,  if  it  stays 
In  the  bill,  for  the  first  time  since  I  came 
to  the  House  I  may  vote  against  the  en- 
tire bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  May  I  say  In  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  planes  as 
I  understand  it — and  I  use  the  argument 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida — are  in  inventory.  We  have  them 
as  I  understand  it.  Well,  if  we  have  them 
we  can  have  hearings  on  these  by  way  of 
a  supplemental.  This  matter  can  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  proper  way — by  detailed 
hearings  and  justifications.  The  House 
will  be  back  here  early  In  January,  hope- 
fully the  third  week  in  January.  There  is 
no  great  rush  about  these  planes.  We  can 
give  them  to  them  if  they  Justify  the 
need.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
have  not  been  justified.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  legislate.  Therefore.  I  hope  the 
Committee  votes  down  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

I  think  it  is  rather  obvious  what  it  is 
all  about  by  tlus  time. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee 
brought  In  a  bill  authorizing  $50  million 
for  Korea.  There  has  been  strong  evi- 
dence given  to  many  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  well  as 
the  Appropriations  Committee  indicating 
the  need  for  Nationalist  China  being  far 
greater  than  that  for  Korea  and  there- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
for  the  $54.5  million  for  Taiwan. 

The  subcommittee  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair  considered  this  matter 
and  kept  in  the  money  for  Taiwan,  but 
over  my  protest  took  out  the  money  for 
Korea. 

The  bill  moved  on  then  to  the  full 
committee.  The  full  committee  supported 
the  subcommittee  and  k^t  the  money  In 
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for  Taiwan,  but  did  not  provide  money 
for  Korea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fought  for  this  all 
the  way  through,  but  evidently  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  felt 
that  the  requirement  for  China  was 
greater  than  that  of  Korea.  I  think  they 
are  equal. 

Remember,  we  lost  33.000  Americans 
in  Korea,  and  at  this  particular  time  the 
people  to  the  north  can  strike  with  not  a 
moment's  notice.  Those  people  know  this. 
It  is  important  that  we  put  the  money 
in  for  Korea,  and  keep  the  money  in  for 
China. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  one,  then  there 
is  the  need  for  both.  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers without  violating  any  secrets  given 
to  me  that  the  requirements  for  Nation- 
alist China  are  not  $54  million,  they  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $400  million,  im- 
mediately—not something  next  year  or 
2  or  3  years  from  now — and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  give  consideration  subse- 
quently to  about  $400  million.  And  when 
you  move  into  Korea,  the  same  thing  is 
true.  If  you  are  going  to  update  their 
forces,  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  this 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  always  trying  to 
cut  bills.  I  am  not  trying  to  increase  bills. 
My  record  speaks  for  itself.  But  when 
my  country  is  at  war,  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port my  country. 

This  money  is  needed.  I  want  to  assure 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana that  I  fought  his  battle  in  the  sub- 
committee. I  tried  to  hold  the  money  in 
for  Korea.  I  did  the  same  thing  in  the 
fxill  committee,  and  I  can  tell  you  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  I  am  Just  as  In- 
terested in  the  money  for  Korea  as  I  am 
for  Nationalist  China.  So  let  us  stop  play- 
ing personalities  with  the  security  of  our 
country,  and  vote  this  amendment  the 
way  that  It  should  be  voted  so  we  can 
provide  the  funds  for  both. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we 
fix  a  time  on  this  debate?  I  think  we 
can  conclude  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
making  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
making  a  imanimous-consent  request 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  ten  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  this  paragraph 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  that  is  correct,  on 
this  paragraph  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard.* 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes,  on  this  para- 
graph of  the  bill. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
if  he  said  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  On  this  amendment 
and  all   amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  To  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  To  this  section  of  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana that  all  debate  on  this  section  of 
the  bill,  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
close  in  15  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MoNAGAN)  has  5  minutes,  the  gen- 
tleman having  been  recognized  prior  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  here  really  is  not  whether  or 
not  we  recognize  that  a  threat  exists  to 
this  coimtry  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  was  in 
Korea  3  weeks  ago  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  military  facts  of  life  there.  We  all 
recognize  that.  The  real  question  is  how 
we  are  going  to  handle  this  matter  as  a 
matter  of  procedure. 

We  do  have  committees  here  in  the 
House.  We  do  have  set  procedures  that 
have  been  established  over  the  years  be- 
cau5/B  we  believe  that  that  is  the  best  way 
to  winnow  the  programs  that  are  pre- 
sented, and  to  determine  what  is  the  best 
thing  for  us  to  do  for  the  Nation. 

Now  I  regret,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusets  also  expressed  his  regret, 
that  the  parliamentary  situation  is  what 
it  is.  I  did  support  in  the  authorizing 
committee  the  authorization  for  the  Ko- 
rean military  assistance.  But  we  are  now 
presented  not  only  with  that  but  also 
with  the  additional  appropriation  for 
the  military  assistance  to  China  which 
was  not  presented  to  the  authorizing 
committee. 

If  this  is  so  urgent  and  so  necessary, 
why  was  it  not  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee? It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  sitting 
and  that  the  committee  presented  its 
final  legislative  offering  to  the  House. 

Surely  the  facts  of  these  situations 
could  have  been  presented  at  that  time 
and  the  legislative  committee  could  have 
worked  its  will  on  mature  consideration. 
Undoubtedly,  such  support  would  have 
been  forthcoming  if  adequate  proof  had 
been  provided. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  some  confusion — and  I  want 
it  to  be  clarified — about  whether  or  not 
there  were  hearings  held  on  the  Korean 
question.  Can  the  gentleman  enlighten 
us  on  that? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  matter  of  Ko- 
rean assistance  was  discussed  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  But  there  were  no 
hearings. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  hearings. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocxi)  who  is  the  sub- 
committee chairman  on  the  Far  East, 
and  he  advised  me  that  the  State  De- 
partment gave  no  testimony  on  this 
issue.  I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  this  should  go 
through  the  proper  channels.  If  this  is 
found  to  be  justified,  I  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  all  of  us  would. 
All  we  are  suggesting  is  that  the  proper 
procedures  should  be  followed.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  the  hearings.  But  at  least 
this  program  was  authorized  by  the  leg- 
islative committee  in  contrast  to  the 
Chinese  planes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  I  am  very  disappointed 
that  we  do  not  have  a  chance  to  vote  sep- 
arately for  money  for  Korea  and  money 
for  China.  Since  the  two  are  coupled  in 
the  substitute,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  substitute — even  though  in  commit- 
tee I  voted  for  the  authorization  for 
funds  for  Korea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  debate 
about  assistance  for  both  countries 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  more 
orthodox  procedure  than  we  are  using 
with  respect  to  these  coiuitries.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  turning  our  back  on  our 
allies.  If  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  need  to  be  spent  to  protect  our 
friends  in  Asia,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  should  im- 
mediately get  down  to  business.  We 
should  use  the  regular  process  for  con- 
sidering the  requests  for  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  observation  and  I  fully 
agree  with  what  he  has  said.  Of  course, 
the  easiest  way  to  prove  the  attitude  of 
the  committee  is  to  point  to  the  amount 
that  we  in  the  legislative  committee  ac- 
tually authorized.  This  smiply  demon- 
strates the  support  that  the  committee 
has  given  this  year,  and  also  as  you  know 
has  given  in  the  past,  to  the  military 
assistance  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan) 
has  expired. 

At  the  time  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  limit  dehate  was  agreed  to,  the 
Chair  observed  the  Members  standing. 

Each  Member  will  be  recognized  for 
about  1  minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  Conte  amendment,  which 
in  effect  negates  the  Sikes  amendment— 
and  I  am  also  going  to  vote  against  the 
Broomfield  amendment. 

The  procedures  in  each  case  do  violence 
to  a  logical  legislative  process.  The  emo- 
tional atmosphere  that  exists  here  to- 
night and  that  existed  at  the  time  the 
Sikes  amendment  was  adopted  is  not 
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conducive  to  deliberate  consideration  of 
such  important  matters.  It  is  much  pref- 
erable that  the  argiunents  for  these  pro- 
posals be  first  considered  in  the  calm 
that  exists  in  the  committee  chambers. 

By  acting  so  hastily  here  we  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
critical  of  our  priorities  and  of  our  legis- 
lative process. 

Both  here,  in  our  country,  and  abroad, 
those  who  read  the  record  of  this  debate 
will  get  a  poor  Impression  of  how  this 
House  functions. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  in  the 
future  will  pursue  the  more  orderly  pro- 
cedure that  brings  measures  to  the  fioor 
in  a  way  that  assures  logical  debates  and 
more  informed  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lkcgitt) .     

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment, 
particularly  against  the  provisions  pro- 
viding for  the  squadron  of  fighters  for 
Nationalist  China.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  this  is  an  appropriation  for  18 
Phantom  attack  bomber  aircraft.  The 
Phantom  Is  an  inferior  aircraft  to  the 
Mig-17  ^ith  American  pilots  in  it  in  a 
low  altitude.  It  is  an  Inferior  aircraft  to 
the  Mig-21  at  a  high  edtitude.  And  the 
only  possible  purpose  for  which  we  could 
be  buying  these  aircraft  and  giving  them 
to  Nationalist  China  would  be  to  sub- 
stantiate or  possibly  to  carry  on  an  at- 
tack against  mainland  China.  It  has  no 
other  purposes  as  a  fighter  aircraft.  If 
American  fighter  pilots  have  to  nm  with 
this  kind  of  equipment,  certainly  Taiwan 
pilots  would  be  in  no  better  position. 
So  I  urge  defeat  of  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  substitute  and  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  committee.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  both  of  these  allies  need  more 
in  terms  of  military  assistance,  not  less 
than  that  provided  in  the  substitute.  If 
we  are  ever  to  reach  the  position  in  which 
we  can  meet  the  concern  expressed  by  so 
many  Members  of  this  House  that  Amer- 
ican forces  not  be  engaged  in  land  wars 
in  Asia,  it  will  require  more  military  as- 
sistance and  more  economic  assistance  to 
such  allies.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolton 
and  Mr.  Lowenstein  yielded  their  time 
toMr.  Fraser.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
the  parliamentary  procedure  that  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  now.  I 
have  drawn  an  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  if  we  defeat  this  substitute  which 
will  provide  In  effect  that  the  Korean 
money  would  be  authorized  in  place  of 
we  money  for  the  Republic  of  China, 
^ere  is  no  credible  threat  today  against 
the  Republic  of  China.  Admiral  McCain 
testified  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  said  it  would  be 
foolhardy  for  mainland  China  to  attack 
Taiwan.  I  have  In  my  hand  a  statement 


of  the  military  balance  published  by  the 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  London, 
which  is  a  very  reliable  authority  on  the 
forces  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world. 
You  cannot  find  In  a  statement  of  forces 
available  to  mainland  China  the  sea- 
borne capability  which  would  enable 
mainland  China  to  mount  a  successful 
attack  on  Taiwan,  which  was  precisely 
the  point  Admiral  McCain  made  to  us. 
The  secret  letter  which  has  been  circu- 
lated here  today  does  not  support  this 
request.  The  secret  letter,  if  anything, 
suggests  that  there  are  other  priorities 
for  Taiwan  than  the  jet  aircraft  which 
this  amendment  seeks  to  provide.  I  think 
we  could  make  a  much  better  case  for 
Korea  where  there  are  American  troops 
stationed,  where  there  is  always  a  threat 
of  attack  from  North  Korea  into  South 
Korea,  than  we  can  for  Taiwan.  Taiwsin 
Is  relatively  immune  today  from  attack. 
Taiwan  enjoys  the  protection  of  a  bi- 
lateral mutual  security  agreement  with 
the  United  States.  Any  sense  of  reason  or 
perspective  or  balance  suggests  that  this 
money  should  not  go  to  Taiwan  at  the 
present  time,  certainly  not  under  the 
kind  of  shortcut  procedures  that  we  have 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the  Korean 
money  in  committee.  At  least  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  that  problem. 

It  is  true  the  record  Itself  and  the  testi- 
mony taken  do  not  support  the  Korean 
request,  but  we  did  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  considering  the  question  during 
the  markup  hearing,  so  there  is  some 
justification  for  that  additional  amount 
of  money,  and  I  would  be  prepared  to 
see  the  money  now  going  to  China  go  in- 
stead to  Korea. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Eissociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  This  is 
no  way  to  legislate.  I  resent  this  con- 
frontation of  the  Members  with  mys- 
terious secret  documents  and  a  belated 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  matter  should  have  been  considered 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs so  that  Justifsing  testimony  could 
have  been  offered  for  committee  evalu- 
ation. 

I  shall  follow  the  advice  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land)  and  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  money  goes  to 
Korea,  my  own  position  on  the  total  bill 
may  change  from  the  position  I  have 
taken  in  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Fisher  ) . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recog- 
nize there  are  some  people  who  do  not 
consider  Red  China  as  a  military  threat 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  Southeast 
Asia  or  the  Pacific  or  even  the  United 
States  in  the  years  ahead.  It  happens  I 
do  not  share  that  viewpoint.  That  is  the 
real  Issue  Involved  here.  In  my  Judgment 
Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China,  the 


two  countries  that  are  under  the  gim  as 
far  as  Red  China  Is  concerned,  are  the 
two  countries  that  should  receive  full 
support  from  this  country,  as  they  have 
In  the  past.  If  anything,  the  support 
should  be  increased.  This  policy  contrib- 
utes directly  to  the  future  peace  and  se- 
curity of  Southeast  Asia.  And  It  con- 
tributes to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  need  for  these  funds  Is 
urgent.  I  urge  the  approval  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch). 

Mr.  K<X:H.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Cohelan). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  reiterate  what  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  general  debate.  I  protest 
the  method  of  bringing  this  before  the 
committee.  I  feel  strongly,  and  I  could 
possibly  vote  for  military  assistance  to 
both  Korea  and  Taiwan  If  there  was  Jus- 
tification for  it.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
shocking  that  there  has  been  no  testi- 
mony from  the  State  Department  even 
in  the  discussions  we  have  had  today. 

As  I  said  in  my  main  remarks,  I  have 
been  In  contact  with  the  people  down- 
town, and  there  has  been  no  official  com- 
mitment in  any  way.  We  have  heard 
from  the  military  types,  but  we  have  not 
heard  from  the  foreign  policy  types.  It 
seems  to  me  most  essentisd  for  \is  to  do 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  confuse  the  object 
of  this  bill,  which  Is  basically  develop- 
ment assistance  for  developing  coimtries 
with  all  this  military  assistance,  I  think 
we  are  making  a  great  mistake. 

I  have  indicated  that  I  protest  what 
is  happening  because  I  think  It  can  be 
done  in  the  proper  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reject 
the  Implications  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Fisher)  to  the  effect  that  those  who  are 
going  to  vote  against  this  amendment 
are  In  any  way  not  cognizant  of  the 
threat  In  the  Far  East.  All  of  lis  are  a^vire 
of  that  threat,  but  the  fact  that  such  a 
threat  exists  does  not  obviate  the  need 
to  show  the  bans  for  this  amendment. 
That  has  not  been  done.  There  has  been 
sufficient  explanation  to  justify  a  vote 
against  the  substitute  and  against  the  de- 
livery of  the  planes  to  the  Chinese.  I, 
for  one,  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
substitute  and  in  favor  of  the  Conte 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brooiifield). 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broom- 
field  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
reiterate  that  I  hope  we  will  vote  down 
the  substitute   and   will   vote  for  the 
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amendment  to  knock  out  the  $54.5  mil- 
lion for  the  jet  planes  for  the  Republic 
of  China. 

I  repeat  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  gentleman  who  offered  the  substitute 
amendment.  The  gentleman  does  not 
serve  on  our  committee.  There  has  been 
no  testimony  before  our  committee  or  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  this 
money  for  these  jet  planes. 

Again  I  reiterate  I  have  never  voted 
against  the  military  assistance  program, 
and  if  we  had  hearings,  I  might  be  on 
the  floor  defending  this  particular  item. 
I  just  do  not  like  the  procedure  used 
here.  I  want  the  administration  to  come 
down  and  make  a  case  for  this,  and  I  will 
not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  substitute 
will  not  prevail,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  will  prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Frelinchuysen). 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, earlier  in  the  debate  I  said  this 
was  no  way  to  legislate.  Developments 
since  that  time  have  proved  that  is  the 
case. 

I  regret,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  there  is 
not  an  opportunity  to  vote  separately  on 
funds  for  Korea  and  funds  for  China. 
Under  the  circiunstances  I  shall  vote 
against  the  substitute  and  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  also  that 
I  am  considering  voting  to  recommit  the 
bill  before  the  final  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  for  the  Broomfleld  amend- 
ment for  two  good  reasons. 

First,  I  am  convinced  that  the  mili- 
tary aid  and  assistance  for  South  Korea 
is  essential  because  of  the  previous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  That  Committee  with 
strong  bipartisan  support  recommended 
this  amount  on  this  Korean  program  in 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  good  evidence  we  ought  to 
approve  the  Broomfield  amendment. 

Second,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  support  the  Broomfleld  amend- 
ment because  of  the  commimication  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  conmiunication  which  was  addressed 
to  the  majority  leader  and  myself  by  our 
former  colleague,  Mel  Laird. 

For  those  two  reasons  I  believe  we 
ought  to  support  the  Broomfleld  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  make  an  observation,  if  I  might, 
concerning  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  delete 
the  $54.5  million  for  the  government  in 
Taiwan.  The  same  person  who  wrote  to 
the  majority  leader  and  to  me  about  the 
$50  million  for  South  Korea  .ilitary 
assistance  communicated  with  me  on  his 
own  initiative  the  day  of  consideration 
of  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and 
said  that  the  Department  was  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  proposed  amendment  of 
$54.5  million  military  assistance  in  the 


authorization  bill  for  the  Republic  of 
China.  Now,  if  his  testimony  is  good  in 
a  letter  in  reference  to  South  Korea  his 
views  to  me  personally  on  behalf  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Republic  of  China  is  also 
a  good  recommendation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  appreciate  this.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  heard  this.  It  really 
is. 

Is  this  not  an  odd  way  to  legislate? 
Why  not  come  up  to  our  committee?  Why 
not  say  something  to  our  chairman?  Why 
not  say  something  to  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member?  Why  not  send  up  a 
supplemental?  We  would  have  passed 
out  a  supplemental  like  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  cannot  give 
the  gentleman  the  answer.  I  know  he 
called  me  personally  the  day  of  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  and  indicated  he 
did  not  object  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rivers). 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
the  Broomfleld  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivers 
yielded  his  remaining  time  to  Mr.  Sikes.  ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope 
to  change  our  policies  and  to  be  able  to 
achieve  a  situation  where  friendly  na- 
tions can  stand  on  their  own  feet.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  provide  them  with 
modem  weapons  if  they  are  to  do  so.  We 
have  been  too  complacent  about  this. 
I  believe  it  is  preferable  to  send  weapons, 
rather  than  having  to  send  American 
boys,  as  we  have  had  to  do  so  many  times 
in  the  past.  That  is  why  I  support  the 
substitute  amendment.  It  will  be  a  begin- 
ning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman)  to  close  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Passman 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hall.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
noted  as  a  big  spender  or  as  going  against 
the  rules  of  procedure,  but  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
I  am  a  little  tired  of  hearing  those 
who  decry  military  assistance  and  still 
insist  upon  keeping  it  as  a  sweetener  for 
those  who  would  disburse  economic  as- 
sistance around  the  world. 

If  this  Is  a  question  of  military  intel- 
ligence versus  State  Department  view- 
point, I,  for  one,  having  investigated  the 
EC-121  incident  and  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo,  to  say  nothing  of  military  assist- 
ance around  the  world,  am  going  to  make 
any  error  on  my  part  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing allies  who  come  to  our  aid. 

The  question  is  not  if,  but  when  will 
we  be  sucked  in  to  a  "slaughter  alley"? 
When  will  we  be  sucked  into  an  incident 
like  we  were  off  North  Korea  when  EC- 
121  was  seized?  It  can  happen  in  many 
places  around  the  world  and  I  do  not 
want  our  men  or  our  tried  and  true  allies 
In  any  such  "turkey  shoot." 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
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by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  i 
served  in  the  military  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  I  saw  then  the  dedication  and 
the  devotion  which  the  members  of  the 
military  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
it's  people  had  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
To  this  day  I  still  commimicate  with 
one  of  those  gallant  soldiers.  They  are 
our  stanch  allies,  we  have  no  better 
friends.  I  have  visited  their  great  country 
not  too  long  ago,  and  have  seen  the 
tremendous  progress  which  they  have 
made.  I  have  had  the  honor  to  visit  with 
their  President,  with  their  legislative 
leaders,  with  their  businessmen,  and 
with  many  of  its  people.  They  all  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  feelings  of  solidarity 
with  our  country.  They  all  expressed  to 
me  also  their  concern  over  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  war  machinery  of 
North  Korea.  I  saw  evidence  of  the  de- 
sires and  aims  of  North  Korea  and  it 
was  not  that  of  a  peace  loving  group. 

I  have  also  visited  with  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  and  while  there  had 
the  honor  to  also  visit  with  our  allies 
from  the  Republic  of  Korea.  It  was  an 
honor  to  do  so,  and  if  I  had  to  go  into 
battle,  I  would  be  proud,  very  proud  to 
have  by  mj-  side  any  member  of  that 
group. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  speak 
to  the  matter  of  Taiwan.  Here  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  a  great  people,  per- 
haps the  greatest  example  in  modem 
times  of  a  freedom  loving  people  who 
would  not  be  conquered  and  would  not 
surrender  to  Communist  aggression.  In 
that  tiny  island  they  have  shown  the 
world  the  strength  and  the  determina- 
tion to  live  as  a  free  people  while  so  many 
of  their  brothers,  our  brothers  suffer  the 
agony  and  the  pain  of  Communist 
oppression. 

I  personally  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  shall  again  return  to  the 
mainland  and  reunite  all  their  people 
under  a  free  and  democratic  government. 
But  until  this  is  done,  we  must  help 
them  maintain  their  position  in  Taiwan. 
We  must  also  help  them,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  this  other  reason.  While 
they  hold  out  and  live  imder  the  threat 
of  the  Communists,  they  still  share  their 
knowledge  and  their  energy  with  others. 
They  help  the  developing  nations.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  assistance  they 
give  in  the  field  of  agriculture  to  African 
nations. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  respectfully 
state  to  you  and  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  no  better  allies,  we  have  no  better 
friends,  the  world  has  no  better  example 
than  these  two  nations  of  how  a  freedom 
loving  people  will  survive  and  how  they 
will  resist  with  their  last  ounc  j  of  courage 
the  Communist  foe.  We  must  stand  by 
them,  for  in  their  own  way,  they  stand 
with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field)  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
were — ayes  113,  noes  77. 
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So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  ard  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Passman) 
there  were — ayes  119,  noes  82. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under  Its 
registry  to  carry  items  of  economic  assistance 
to  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime,  or  to  North  Vietnam. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cross:  On  page 
9,  line  14,  strike  the  period  and  insert  a 
comma  and  add  the  following  words:  "or  to 
Communist  China." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  para- 
graph to  which  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment would  read  as  follows: 

No  economic  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  which  sells,  fur- 
nishes, or  permits  any  ships  under  its  reg- 
istry to  carry  items  of  economic  assistance 
to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime,  or  to  North  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

And  I  add  the  words  "or  to  Commu- 
nist China." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
if  this  language  is  to  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  bill,  precluding  dealings  with 
Commimist  China,  that  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
speaking  for  myself,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  not  checked  this  with  the 
committee,  but  personally  I  am  going  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment  It  would  preclude  the  grant- 
ing of  any  economic  assistance  to  any 
country  that  might  have  trading  rela- 
tions with  mainland  Red  China.  Is  that 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  countries  would  be  affected 
by  this  amendment?  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  how  many 
are  affected  by  it.  If  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese are  going  to  continue  to  supply  the 
arms  for  North  Vietnam,  I  do  not  care 
how  many  coimtries  are  affected. 

Mr.  ERASER.  The  country  of  Pakistan 
has  had  relations  with  Red  China,  and 


I  expect  It  may  carry  on  some  trade  with 


it. 

We  have  given  Pakistan  both  military 
and  economic  aid  for  many  years. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  Is 
looking  at  this  In  our  national  security 
interest.  We  may  suddenly  find  ourselves 
unable  to  maintain  any  kind  of  aid  rela- 
tionship with  the  country  of  Pakistan.  I 
am  sure  the  same  problem  arises  in  con- 
nection with  other  countries.  This  is  one 
of  those  emotional,  demagogic  kind  of 
amendments  that  does  not  do  any  credit 
to  the  House  if  it  should  be  adopted,  and 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  calling 
me  a  demagogue? 

Mr.  ERASER.  No,  I  am  calUng  the 
amendment  that  kind  of  an  amendment. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  a  very  articulate 
and  able  gentleman  and  hsis  done  very 
well  here  in  the  House,  as  I  have  observed 
him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  kind  of  amendment  that  Is  really 
substantive  legislation  and  ought  to  be 
considered  by  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  is  ill-conceived.  It  could  de- 
stroy aid  relationships  that  we  might 
have  with  any  country  trading  with  Red 
China  and  there  might  be  a  few  we  do 
not  know,  at  this  point,  how  many  do 
carry  on  some  kind  of  trade  relationship 
with  Mainland  China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  <m 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  ,  there 
were — ayes  83,  noes  54. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  resorted  to  the 
pro  forma  amendment  In  order  to  save 
some  time. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  this  section — General  Provisions 
title,  begirming  on  line  18.  page  6  through 
line  2,  page  16,  provides  for  some  22  sec- 
tions. Six  of  them  are  clearly  legislation. 
Very  wisely  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  has  pre- 
ceded most  of  the  sections  with  the  tech- 
nical term  "None  of  the  funds  here  ap- 
propriated" or  "None  of  the  funds  made 
available"  and  thereby  technically  qual- 
ifying them  as  limiting  amendments. 

But  I  still  want  to  point  out  there  are 
six  sections  that  are  pure  and  simple 
legislation.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  during  the  debate 
on  the  rule,  that  a  rule  providing  waiv- 
ing points  of  order  Is  not  the  proper  way 
to  legislate. 

There  Is  no  point  of  having  author- 
izing committees  If  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  legislate  In  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  sub- 
mit six  amendments  as  follows: 


On  page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  section  102, 
providing  for  reporting  engineering  and 
architectural  fees  and  services  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

On  page  7,  line  22.  strike  out  section 

105,  reiterating  oppc^tion  to  the  seat- 
ing in  the  United  Nations  of  the  Commu- 
nist China  regime. 

On  page  8,  line  14,  strike  out  section 

106,  a  sense  of  Congress  on  attempts  by 
foreign  nations  to  discriminate  because 
of  race  or  religion. 

On  page  9,  line  15,  strike  out  section 
108,  providing  for  reporting  of  overseas 
procurement  of  any  commodity  in  bulk 
and  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

On  page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  section 

119,  withholding  economic  assistance  to 
any  underdeveloped  country  purchasing 
sophisticated  weapons  systems. 

On  page  14,  line  20,  strike  out  section 

120,  providing  reix)rting  by  the  President 
before  furnishing  development  loans. 
Alliance  loans  or  supporting  assistance 
after  taking  into  account  certain  policies 
of  recipient  countries  regarding  mihtary 
purposes. 

I  might  point  out  that  some  of  the 
provisions  I  happen  to  agree  with,  but 
again  I  submit  such  language  should 
not  be  contained  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  In  order  to  expedite  consideration 
of  the  six  amendments,  I  intend  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  consider  the  six 
amendments  en  bloc. 

First,  I  wish  to  point  out  they  were 
not  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  They  were  not  even 
touched  upon.  And  I  doubt  whether  some 
of   them  could  be  explained. 

PAKLU  KENT  AST  INQtTIRT 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man's offer  come  too  late,  since  we  have 
already  passed  page  9,  line  9? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  had  read 
through  page  9,  line  14.  Any  amendment 
up  to  line  15  would  not  be  In  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  page  9,  line  15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  108.  Any  expenditure  made  from 
funds  provided  in  this  title  for  procure- 
ment outside  the  United  States  of  any  com- 
modity in  bulk  and  in  excess  of  $100,000  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  at  least  twice  annually: 
Provided,  That  each  such  report  shall  state 
the  reasons  for  which  the  President  deter- 
mined, pursuant  to  criteria  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 604(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  that  foreign  procure- 
ment will  not  result  in  adverse  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  or  the 
industrial  mobilization  base  which  outweigh 
the  economic  or  other  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  less  costly  procurement 
outside  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MB.    ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki:  Page 
9,  line  15.  strike  out  lines  15  through  Uxm  2 
on  page  10,  section  108. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  that  I  was  on  the  telephone  and 
I  was  not  aware  that  the  Cleric  had 
read  through  page  9,  section  107.  Thus 
I  am  precluded  from  Introducing  three 
of  my  amendments.  The  pending  amend- 
ment strikes  the  language  of  section  108. 
This  section  as  well  as  all  the  sections  of 
the  bill  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
intended  to  amend  by  striking  other  lan- 
giiage  in  the  bill  constitutes  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  measure.  The  other 
sections  to  which  I  referred  earlier  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  the  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  had  not  been 
granted  by  the  Rules  Committee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  House  is  going  to  follow 
orderly  procedure  and  if  we  are  going 
to  avoid  some  of  the  situations  we  have 
witnessed  today,  I  submit  that  the  rule 
should  provide  in  order  a  point  of  order 
when  there  is  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Section  108  provides: 

Sec.  106.  Any  expenditure  m&de  from 
funds  provided  in  this  title  for  procurement 
outside  the  United  States  of  any  commodity 
In  bulk  and  In  excess  of  $100,000  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  least  twice  annually:  Pro- 
vided, That  each  such  report  shall  state  the 
reasons  for  which  the  President  determined, 
pursuant  to  criteria  set  forth  in  section 
604(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  that  foreign  procure^oaent  will 
not  result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  or  the  Industrial 
mobilization  base  which  outweigh  the  eco- 
nomic or  other  advantages  to  the  United 
States  of  less  costly  procurement  oiitside 
the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  de- 
sires to  point  out  that  these  reports  were 
not  made  available  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Certainly  the  author- 
izing committee  should  have  these  re- 
ports if  they  were  requested  in  the  past. 
Therefore.  I  suggest  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
provision  in  this  section  and  similar 
such  provisions  should  not  be  included 
in  appropriation  measures. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  This 
provision  has  been  carried  in  this  bill 
for  years.  All  we  do  is  require  any  bulk 
purchase  over  $100,000  made  outside  the 
United  States  be  reported  to  the  com- 
mittees twice  annually. 

What  Is  wronc  with  having  these  peo- 
ple report  to  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  twice  annually  on  these  bulk 
purchases?  I  trust  the  Committee  will 
vote  it  down  and  not  start  taking  out 
provisions  of  this  type  which  protect  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

PASUAMENTAST    INQtrntT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  far 
has  the  Clerk  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  read 
down  through  line  2  on  page  10. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  an  explanation  with  respect 
to  the  language  that  appears  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  page  9  of  section  107. 1  do  not 
understand  the  intent  of  that  language, 
which  says : 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  items  of  economic  assistance 
to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime,  =   •   • 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  this  mean,  sells 
ships  or  furnishes  ships  or  permits  any 
ships — what  does  the  language  mean? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  friend  is  a  very 
able  attorney,  and  I  an.  only  a  layman. 
The  provision  means  just  exactly  what  it 
says,  no  more  and  no  less.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  read  it  again,  he  can  convince 
himself  there  is  some  sense  to  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out 
again  the  preceding  subsection  itemizes 
a  number  of  items  which  relate  to  items 
which  are  listed  as  indicating  items  that 
cannot  be  sold  or  transferred  or  carried. 
This  section  does  not. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Now  the  gentleman 
understands  it,  does  he  not?  It  means 
just  exactly  what  it  says. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  peimit  me  to  ask  another 
question? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  wUl  answer  it  the 
same  way,  but  certainly. 

Mr.  YATES.  Then  there  is  no  sense  in 
asking  another  question. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  seldom  use  any 
of  the  time  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
Congress,  but  I  am  disturbed  about  some 
things  that  are  in  this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  questions  I 
have  to  the  chairman.  I  might  say  he 
probably  knows  more  about  the  foreign 
aid  program  than  any  100  Members  of 
the  Congress.  He  studies  it,  I  believe  per- 
haps more  than  he  should  sometimes, 
and  I  am  certain  he  is  well  qualified  to 
give  answers  as  to  what  this  program 
will  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  opposed  this 
program  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress.  I  will  continue  to  oppose  it.  I 
will  oppose  this  bill. 

I  believe  we  have  disbursed  $182.5  bil- 
lion of  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  on  the  theory  that  we  may  buy 
friends.  We  cannot  buy  friends.  They  are 
either  our  friends  because  of  their  inter- 
est or  they  are  not. 

I  believe  this  program  should  rapidly 
come  to  a  conclusion.  Originally,  as 
Members  well  know,  it  was  started  under 
the  so-called  Marshall  plan,  for  5  years 


and  $15  billion.  We  are  now  way  up  and 
past  that. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  program  is 
doing  anything  toward  bringing  us  any 
real  friends  for  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  if  there  is  any  money 
in  this  program  for  the  nation  of  Thai- 
land? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  In  the  foreign 
aid  bill  the  appropriations  are  made  on 
an  "illustrative"  basis.  Under  the  legis- 
lation they  can  ask  for  funds  for  a  hos- 
pital in  Brazil  and  take  that  money  and 
use  it  to  build  a  summer  resort  in 
Morocco  and  be  within  the  law.  That  is 
a  statement  of  fact.  It  is  all  on  an  "illus. 
trative"  basis. 

According  to  the  presentation  to  the 
committee  there  are  substantial  funds  in 
this  bill  for  Thailand  in  several  different 
sections.  The  amounts  go  into  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars.  I  would  have  to  do 
some  research  to  be  able  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman the  total  amoimt  of  money  in 
this  bill  for  Thailand. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  spigots.  I  believe  we  will  open 
another  spigot  with  what  I  am  about  to 
bring  before  the  House. 

Is  there  any  money  In  here  for  South 
Korea? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  There  is  substan- 
tial money  in  here  for  South  Korea. 

Mr.  HALEY.  What  about  Nationalist 
China? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  no  economic 
aid  in  this  bill  for  Nationalist  China,  but 
I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man there  is  a  return  aid  program  now, 
because  Nationalist  China  is  one  of  our 
cash  customers.  I  believe  in  1968  they 
purchased  a  net  of  about  $68  million  in 
the  United  States.  Now  money  is  coming 
in  from  Nationalist  China. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course  the  gentleman 
Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  recently 
borrowed  from  Thailand  $100  million. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Repayable  at  6  percent 
interest.  We  also  had  borrowed  from 
South  Korea  last  July  $15  million.  And 
we  have  obtained  a  loan  from  Nationalist 
China  in  the  amoimt  of  $20  million  at 
5  V2  percent  interest. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  this  about 
Nationalist  China.  Uncle  Sam's  man  was 
going  around  the  world  trying  to  bor- 
row money  to  build  up  a  surplus  in  our 
international  balance  of  payments  ac- 
count. They  finally  offered  to  make  this 
loan.  They  should  not  have,  because  it 
just  about  emptied  their  Treasury. 

I  am  not  a  foreign  aid  enthusiast.  I 
will  give  the  membership  the  fact  that  we 
gave  Thailand  over  a  bilhon  dollars  dur- 
ing that  same  period  when  Thailand 
built  up  its  foreign  exchange  reserves 
in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

We  borrowed  $100  million  of  it  back 
from  Thailand. 

If  I  told  you  the  whole  story— the  vote 
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would  not  be  unanimous  on  this  bill.  But 
I  have  to  be  responsive  to  these  questions 
when  they  are  asked  as  the  gentleman  is 
asking  them  now. 

Mr.  HALEY.  However,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  will  then  agree  with 
me  that  what  we  have  done  here  Is  this: 
We  have  advanced  this  money  from  our 
own  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
we  have  given  them  this  money  and 
based  upon  the  interest  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay,  we  are  subsidizing  them 
really  to  the  extent  of  $40  million,  which 
is  going  to  be  put  on  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  say  0  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana you  open  up  another  spigot  here 
because  we  have  taken  money  that  we 
must  go  out  and  borrow  at  7  percent  or 
71,2  percent,  our  own  money,  and  we  are 
borrowing  it  back  and  the  taxpayers 
must  pay  $40  million  interest  for  their 
own  money.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
take  any  time  during  this  debate  today. 
As  a  mfltter  of  fact  I  have  not  been  in  the 
well  of  the  House  for  some  time.  However, 
I  sense  a  feeling  in  the  House  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  concerned  about  this 
bill  and  many  are  going  to  vote  against 
it  who  had  previously  voted  for  it  because 
there  are  certain  things  in  this  bill  which 
are  not  to  their  liking.  I  hope  as  one  who 
has  seldom  supported  this  legislation  and 
I  have  been  more  often  in  opposition. 
May  I  say  to  those  of  you  who  have  been 
of  like  mind  to  me  over  the  years  who 
have  voted  against  the  bill,  remember 
this:  Remember  that  supporting  assist- 
ance for  the  Vietnamization  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  contained  in  this  bill. 

If  you  think  we  can  turn  this  bill 
down  and  carry  on  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  from  Vietnam,  you  are  wrong. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am 
going  to  support  this  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  parts 
at  this  legislation  that  I  do  not  like.  But 
I  think  the  No.  1  priority  in  America 
today  is  to  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  his  desire  to  get  our 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  and  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  this  is 
needed  to  do  it.  You  caraiot  do  it  without 
the  supporting  assistance  to  Vietnam 
which  is  contained  in  this  bill. 

Now,  I  know  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
always  voted  against  this  bill  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  I  am  one  who  is  going 
to  change.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  on  that 
side  who  have  always  supported  this  bill 
but  because  there  are  some  jets  to  go  to 
Formosa,  people  who  are  going  to  hang 
their  hat  on  that  are  going  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of  the 
Unit^  States  held  a  press  conference 
lairnight.  He  indicated  In  that  confer- 
ence that  there  is  a  possibility  he  may 
within  a  few  weeks  be  able  to  announce 
a  further  withdrawal  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

I  say  to  you  If  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives turns  this  bill  down  today  for 
whatever  reason  you  want  to  use,  I  do 
not  think  the  President  of  the  United 


States  will  be  able  to  make  that  an- 
nouncement until  this  Issue  Is  resolved. 

Now,  there  are  plenty  of  things  in  this 
bill  that  I  do  not  like.  But  I  believe  very 
sincerely,  very  sincerely,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  proceed  with  the  Vietnamization 
of  the  war  we  had  better  support  this 
legislation  and  take  some  of  the  things 
we  do  not  like  and  get  on  with  the  Job 
of  trying  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 
Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  119.  The  President  Is  directed  to  with- 
hold economic  assistance  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  any  un- 
derdeveloped country  for  the  purchase  of 
sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as  mis- 
sile systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military  pur- 
poses from  any  country  other  than  Greece, 
Turkey,  the  Republic  of  China,  the  PhlUp- 
pines,  and  Korea,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  purchase  or  acquisition  of 
weapons  systems  is  Important  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  reports 
within  thirty  days  each  such  determination 
to  the  Congress. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki:  Page 
19.  line  10,  strike  out  lines  10  through  line 
19  (Section  119). 

Mr.  ZABLOCICI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  a  realist. 
This  is  another  instance  of  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  know  that  my 
amendment  to  strike  the  language  will 
not  prevail,  and  the  legislation  will  re- 
main in  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  takes  this  time  to  point  up 
again  that  this  section  and  the  next 
section  immediately  following  constitute 
legislation.  As  I  said,  I  am  a  realist,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  call  up  the  amend- 
ments. The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
wishes  to  reiterate  that  there  are  six 
sections  to  which  I  had  intended  to 
offer  amendments.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
subcommittee  chairman  would  have  ex- 
plained the  reasons  why  they  are  in  the 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  esteemed  and  beloved  colleague. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  my  esteemed  and  beloved  col- 
league  

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  WUl  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  explain  the  reasons  why 
the  various  sections,  22  in  all,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Could  the  gentleman  explain  specifi- 
cally why  section  119  was  included  in  the 
bill:  similar  If  not  Identical  language  is 
in  the  authorization  act. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  would 
like  to  know  why  we  put  it  in? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Was  the  reason 
merely  to  duplicate  language  in  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  was  simply  because 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  are  so  very 
busy,  and  their  bill  Is  so  voluminous, 
many  times  they  have  overlooked  these 
Items  and  we  have  Included  them  in  our 
bUl. 


This  is  known  as  the  Conte-Long- 
Passman  amendment.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman recognizes  the  necessity  of  it,  and 
I  am  glad  he  is  willing  to  leave  It  In. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Sections  119  and  120 
of  the  bill  before  us,  the  so-called  Conte- 
Long-Passman  amendments,  are  in  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  in  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  But  it  does  not  hurt  to 
repeat  It,  It  is  just  like  making  love  to 
your  sweetheart;  you  just  tell  her  you 
love  her  over  and  over  again.  It  will  not 
do  any  harm. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Then  why  not  repeat 
everything  in  the  authorization  act  in  the 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  is 
recommending  that,  we  will. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  do  not  recommend 
it.  I  wish  to  reemphasize  this  procedure  is 
not  good  and  proper  legislation.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  House  rules.  Therefore,  I 
submit  in  the  future  appropriation  bills 
should  not  come  under  a  rule  providing 
points  of  order 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  try  to  be  careful. 

Mr.  25ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  or- 
der to  save  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki^  to  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  122.  None  of  the  receipts  from  loans 
made  pursuant  to  sections  203(e)  and  204(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969.  or  from 
loans  made  under  the  authority  contained 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  or  from  loans  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  322  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  (relating  to  the  trans- 
fer of  loan  receipts  to  the  Corporation). 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  :  On  page 
15,  strike  out  lines  19  through  line  25  and 
on  page  16  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  quite  simply  would  permit 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration to  use  the  money  from  loan  repay- 
ments associated  with  the  Alliance  and 
Worldwide  Development  Loans  in  order 
to  make  direct  loans  itself. 

The  committee  bill  prevents  these 
transfers  from  taking  place.  Thus,  it  pre- 
vents OPIC  from  making  direct  loans. 

Earlier  today,  I  spoke  at  greater  length 
about  the  programs  that  OPIC  would 
administer.  As  a  result  of  the  committee 
action,  and  the  floor  action  in  defeating 
an  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fraser)  OPIC  will  not  be  able  to  engage 
in  the  insurance  or  the  guaranty  pro- 
gram. The  reason  is  simple — there  will 
not  be  enough  money  to  satisfy  the  re- 
serve requirements  for  these  two  pro- 
grams. 

I  hope  at  least  by  this  amendment  to 
give  OPIC  part  of  the  chance  I  think  it 
deserves.  Let  us  give  it  a  try  and  see  how 
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direct  loans  work  out  under  this  busi- 
nesslike operation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
M-.  PASSMAN.  I  think  we  should 
make  a  little  legislative  history  on  this 
item.  This  is  not  the  reserve  fiuid — the 
$75,000,000  account  that  we  had  so  much 
confusion  on  today. 

This  limitation  simply  prevents  the 
creation  of  a  special  revolving  loan  fund 
of  $100,000,000  to  be  funded  out  of  the 
development  loan  fund  receipts.  I  believe 
the  first  slice  is  $20,000,000;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
minority  Member. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  acceptable  to  him 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   SHRIVER.   Mr.   Chairman,   this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
minority  and  we  are  in  agreement  on  it. 
Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
merely  rise  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  once  taking  a 
piece  of  legislation  out  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  this  is  not  legislation.  This  is  a 
limitation.  Let  us  have  that  understood. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  find  out  if  I 
can  from  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Passman)  whether  this  puts 
the  Overseas  Investment  Corporation  on 
the  road.  Does  this  get  it  started? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  OPIC  was  created  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Of 
course,  this  bill  must  go  over  to  the  other 
body.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  By  removing  this  limitation,  it 
Simply  means  OPIC  can  draw  $20,000,000 
from  repayments  to  the  development 
loan  funds.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  cannot  have 
its  way  every  time.  We  have  to  compro- 
mise and  I  think  we  have  been  very  for- 
tunate today  not  to  load  up  this  bill.  Cer- 
tainly, I  agree;  I  do  not  think  this  new 
lending  agency  is  needed.  I  hate  to  see  it 
started.  I  think  it  is  completely  unneces- 
sary, but  since  there  seems  to  be  some 
rather  deep  feelings  about  it,  I  decided 
that  in  this  one  instance  I  would  go 
along  and  not  object  taking  this  limita- 
tion out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  I  have  sup- 
ported in  my  feeble  way  as  have  other 
Members  supported  every  move  to  hold 
the  line  on  this  bill  and  cut  it  if  possible, 
and  I  intend  to  continue  to  do  that.  But 
now  I  must  ask  the  question — the  $64 
question — is  this  bill  going  to  conference 
and  be  loaded  up? 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  never  loaded  up 
this  bill  in  conference.  You  can  look  at 
the  record — those  of  you  who  may  be 
concerned  about  it — we  do  not  agree  to 
that.  If  the  other  body  loads  this  bill, 
we  just  do  not  buy  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
assurance  from  the  gentleman  because 
with  capitulation  on  this  amendment, 
I  am  really  begirming  to  wonder. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  when  we  go  to  conference, 
we  are  not  going  to  capitulate.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  any  statistics  for  the  past 
15  years  because  Members  of  the  other 
body  may  read  the  Record,  but  history 
records  what  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish in  conference  in  upholding  the 
position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the 
justification  in  the  bill  for  providing 
$1,500,000  for  supporting  assistance  for 
Haiti,  one  of  the  most  repressive  dicta- 
torships in  the  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  amount  is  in  the 
budget  and  the  budget  is  on  an  "illustra- 
tive" basis.  It  is  going  to  be  used  entirely 
for  eradication  of  malaria  that  we  have 
been  successful  to  some  extent  in  eradi- 
cating in  other  countries  around  the  Car- 
ibbean area  and  we  do  not  want  malaria 
to  get  started  again  in  that  area. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  that  would  come  from  support- 
ing assistance. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  comes  out  of  sup- 
porting assistance. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Does  supporting  as- 
sistance not  have  to  do  with  military 
support? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  that  even 
though  most  people  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  supporting  assistance  is 
given  entirely  to  nations  where  they  have 
a  military  force,  that  is  not  so.  They  can 
go  into  any  country  with  supporting  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam supposedly  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  then  we  are  turning 
around  and  aiding  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressive dictatorships  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  I  had  my  way,  I 
would  keep  it  as  intended,  but  it  has  been 
based  on  an  "illustrative"  basis.  They  do 
not  program  all  of  these  things.  They 
say,  "We  may  spend  it  here."  You  could 
actually  insist  that  they  come  before  our 
committee  and  justify  funds  for  hospi- 
tals in  the  field.  But  I  have  never  been 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  And  they  say,  "It 
is  true,  we  are  not  going  to  do  that."  It 
is  on  an  illustrative  basis.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  some  things 
about  this  bill  I  do  not  like. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  wonder  If  I 
heard  the  gentleman  correctly.  Did  he 
say  tliere  was  $150  million? 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  did  but  corrected 
myself  thereafter  indicating  the  amount 
was  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Was  it  $15 
mUUon? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  correct.  I  was 
in  error. 

PARUAMENTART    INQUIRY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Has  the  committee  voted 
on  my  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  was  just  about  to 
put  the  question. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
f ered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  91,  noes  19. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Limitation  on  Program  Activity 

Not  to  exceed  $2,537,343,000  (of  which  not 
to  exceed  $1,972,200,000  shall  be  for  equip- 
ment and  services  loans)  shall  be  authorized 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  other  than 
administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  a  critical  time 
in  this  session.  We  are  under  a  heavy 
mandate  to  finish  our  business  before 
Christmas,  and  we  are  now  moving  along 
rather  well.  This  is  the  last  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  We 
will  have  a  final  supplemental,  which 
will  be  reported  Thursday  of  this  week, 
and  should  be  on  the  floor  perhaps  Fri- 
day, or  certainly  early  next  week.  That 
will  end  the  appropriations  business  of 
the  session  except  for  conference  reports 
on  the  unfinished  bills. 

It  would  just  be  tragic,  if  by  rep.son  of 
misunderstanding,  or  otherwise,  we  did 
not  pass  this  bill  today  and  .send  it  over 
to  the  other  body  and  move  toward  a  set- 
tlement of  what  shall  be  done  about  this 
bill.  We  could  not  afford  to  continue  to 
operate  on  a  continuing  resolution. 

I  will  say  this  is  the  lowest  bill  we  have 
ever  had  for  foreign  aid.  It  is  drastically 
reduced.  It  is  reduced  far  below  what 
the  President  had  requested  and  not  low 
enough  in  some  respects.  We  have  got 
to  have  a  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederberg)  pointed  out  so  well,  without 
this  legislation  the  President  would  be 
drastically  restricted  in  hJs  effort  to  try 
to  do  something  about  Vietnamization — 
about  transferring  more  and  more  of  the 
war  effort  to  the  fighting  men  of  South 
Vietnam  and  from  our  own  servicemen. 

I  earnestly  hope  there  will  not  be  a 
motion  to  recommit.  If  the  bill  were  re- 
committed, it  could  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  plans  for  adjournment 
of  this  session  of  Congress.  We  must  move 
this  bill  to  the  other  body  for  a  final  set- 
tlement in  this  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  minimum  bill. 
Although  it  contains  some  things  I  do 
not  approve  of  and  would  not  support  if 
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brought  up  separately — nobody  is  totally 
pleased  with  it — ^we  do  have  to  have  a 
bill  of  sorts  before  we  adjourn,  and  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  best  we  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  at  the  moment.  This  is  the 
9th  day  of  December.  I  just  hope  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  we  will  pass 
this  bill  today  and  send  it  to  the  other 
body  for  consideration. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  Chairman  and  the 
House  that  there  will  be  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. It  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions,  and  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise the  House  what  it  will  be. 

On  page  18,  line  17,  I  will  move  to 
strike  "$87,282,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$87,000,000." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
reducing  the  bill  by  $282,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
able approach  to  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  want  to  say  is  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions, as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  confirms  the  description  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas    (Mr.   Mahom), 
that  this  is  "a  bill  of  sorts." 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  15149)  making 
appropriations  for  Poreigr  Assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  simdry  amend- 
ments, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
all  other  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Broom- 
fleld  amendment,  providing  $50  million 
for  Korea  and  $54.5  million  for  Taiwan. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 


the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment:  On  page  6,  In  line  18  Insert 
section  504(d)  and  in  line  21,  strike  "$404,- 
500,000"  and  insert  "$454,500,000"  and,  oa. 
line  23  after  the  word  "China",  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  $50,000,000  for  the  RepubUc  of 
Korea." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  250,  nays  142,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  309] 
YEAS— 250 


Thomson.  Wis.  Whitten 


Wold 


Abbitt 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mlushull 

Abernethy 

Fallon 

Mlze 

Adair 

Feighan 

Mollohan 

Albert 

Fisher 

Monagan 

Alexander 

Flood 

Montgomery 

Anderson, 

Flynt 

Morgan 

Calif. 

Foley 

Morton 

Andrews.  Ala 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Murphy.  111. 

Andrews, 

Foreman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

N.  Dak. 

Fountain 

BIyers 

Arends 

Frelinghuysen    Natcher 

Ashbrook 

Frey 

Nelsen 

Ayres 

Friedel 

Nix 

Baring 

Fulton,  Pa. 

O'Hara 

Barrett 

Fuqua 

O'Konski 

Beau,  Md 

Galifianakis 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Belcher 

Gallagher 

O'NeUl,  liAvi- 

BeU,  Calil 

Garmatz 

Passman 

Bennett 

Glalmo 

Patman 

Berry 

Gibbons 

Pelly 

Betts 

Goldwater 

Pepper 

BevUI 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

Blackburn 

Goodling 

Pettis 

Blanton 

Green,  Oreg 

Phllbin 

Boggs 

Oriffln 

Pickle 

Bow 

Grover 

Pimie 

Bray 

Oubser 

Poage 

Brlnkley 

Hagan 

Poff 

Broomfield 

Haley 

Pollock 

Brotzman 

Hall 

Preyer,  N.C 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Price,  ni. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

schmidt 

Price,  Tex. 

Buchanan 

Hanna 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Harsha 

PurceU 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hastings 

Quie 

Bvurleson,  Tex 

H«ben 

QuUlen 

Burton,  Utah 

Henderson 

Randall 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hicks 

Rarlck 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Hull 

Reid,  111, 

Cabell 

Hunt 

Rhodes 

Caflery 

Ichord 

Rivers 

Camp 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Career 

Jonas 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Casey 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rostenkowski 

Chamberlain 

Kazen 

Roth 

Chappell 

Kee 

Roudebusb 

Clancy 

KUig 

Ruth 

Clausen, 

Kleppe 

Sandman 

Don  H. 

Kluczynski 

Satterfleld 

Clawson,  Del 

Kuykendall 

Saylor 

CoUier 

Landgrebe 

Schadeberg 

Colmer 

Langen 

Scherle 

Corbett 

Latta 

SebeUus 

Crane 

Lennon 

Shriver 

Cunningham 

Lloyd 

Sikes 

Daniel,  Va. 

Lujan 

SUk 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lukenfi 

Skubltz 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClory 

Slack 

de  la  Oarza 

McCloskey 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dellenback 

McClure 

Smith,  Iowa 

Denney 

McCuUoch 

Snyder 

Dennis 

McEwen 

Springer 

Derwlnskl 

McKneally 

Staggers 

Devlne 

McMillan 

Stanton     ■ 

Dickinson 

MacGregor 

Steed 

Donohue 

Mabon 

Steiger.Arlz 

Dorn 

Mann 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dowdy 

Marsh 

Stephens 

Downing 

Martin 

Stratton 

Dulskl 

Mathias 

Stubblefleld 

Duncan 

Matsunaga 

Stuckey 

Dwyer 

May 

Taft 

Edmondson 

Melcher 

Talcott 

Edwards,  Ala 

Michel 

Taylor 

Edwards,  La. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Miller,  Ohio 

Teague.  Tex. 

Bshlemaa 

MiU* 

Thompson,  0« 

Waggonner 

WldnaU 

Wright 

Wampler 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Watklns 

Wilson,  Bob 

WyUo 

Watson 

WUaon, 

Wyman 

White 

Charles  H. 

Yatron 

Whitehurst 

Winn 
NAYS— 142 

Zlon 

Adams 

Praser 

Morse 

Addabbo 

Gaydos 

Nedzi 

Anderson,  ni. 

Gilbert 

Obey 

Ann\inzto 

Gray 

Olsen 

Ashley 

Green.  Pa. 

Ottlnger 

Aspinall 

Griffiths 

Patten 

Blaggl 

Gross 

PUte 

Blester 

Gude 

Podell 

Bingham 

Halpern 

Ratlsback 

Blatnik 

Hamilton 

Rees 

Boland 

Hanley 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reusa 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash 

Roblson 

Brock 

Harrington 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Harvey 

Roe 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hathaway 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rosenthal 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roybal 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Helstoski 

Ryan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hogan 

St  Germain 

Bush 

Holifleld 

St.  Onge 

Buttop 

Horton 

Scheuer 

Carey 

Howard 

SchneebeU 

CeUer 

Hungate 

Schwengel 

Chlsholm 

Hutchinson 

Shipley 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Calif 

Stafford 

Cohelan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stokes 

CoUtns 

Karth 

SulUvan 

Conable 

Kastenmeler 

Symington 

Conte 

Keith 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Conyers 

Koch 

Tleman 

Corman 

Kyros 

Udall 

Coughlln 

Leggett 

Ullman 

Culver 

Long,  Md. 

VanDeerlln 

Daddario 

Lowen«tein 

Vanik 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McCarthy 

Vigortto 

Delaney 

McDade 

Waldle 

Dent 

McDonald. 

Watta 

Diggs 

Mich. 

Welcker     ■ 

Eckhardt 

McFall 

Whalen      ' 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Madden 

Wiggins 

Esch 

Mayne 

Wolfl 

Bvaiui,  Colo. 

Meeds 

Yates 

Farbeteln 

MeskiU 

Zabloda 

Flndley 

Mlkva 

Zwach 

Fish 

Mlnisb 

Ford. 

Mink 

William  D. 

Moorbead 

NOT  VOTING— 41 

Anderson. 

Hays 

PoweU 

Tenn. 

Hosmer 

Puclnskl 

Brademas 

Jarman 

Relfel 

CahiU 

Klrwan 

Rlegle 

Clark 

Kyi 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cowger 

Landnim 

Ruppe 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Scott 

Dawson 

Long,  La. 

Timney 

DlngeU 

Macdonald, 

Utt 

EUberg 

Mass. 

Vander  Jagt 

FasceU 

Mallliard 

Whalley 

Flowers 

MizeU 

Wydler 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mosher 

Young 

Oettys 

Moss 

Hawkins 

Nichols 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  armoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Ur.  CoughUn. 

Mr.  FasceU  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusette  with  Mr. 
Cabin. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  MailUard. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Ruppe. 
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Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Ellberg. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Messrs.  ARENDS,  AYRES,  POLLOCK, 
and  MATSUNAQA  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFrERED  BT  MR.  BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (H.R. 
15149)  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  instructions  to  that  committee  to  re- 
port it  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  18,  in  line  17,  strike 
out  "(87,282,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$87,000,000". 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  200,  nays  195,  answered 
"present" — 2,  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bollmg 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Carey 


[Roll  No.  310) 

YEAS— 200 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Conable 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

EdmoQdson 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Frtedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Oarmati 


Qlalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

KyRM 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 


McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Madden 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnlsb 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nclsen 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BeviU 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Biirton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
C^onte 
Conyers 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwinekl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Elshleman 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 


Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

S?hnecbell 

Schwengel 

NAYS— 195 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakls 

Gaydos 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Griffin 

Gross 

G  rover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 
Henderson 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
King 
Kleppe 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Marsh 
Martin 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moss 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Obey 


Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Udall 

Vlgorlto 

Welcker 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yatron 
Zwach 


O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Pettis 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid,  ni. 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Satterneld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens,. 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Williams 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Bow 
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SE 
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Brademas 

Hosmer 

Relfel 

Cahlll 

Kirwan 

Rlegle 

Clark 

Kyi 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cowger 

Landrum 

Ruppe 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Scott 

Dawson 

Macdonald, 

Tunney 

EUberg 

Mass. 

Utt 

FasceU 

MailUard 

Vander  Jagt 

Flowers 

Mlzell 

Whalley 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Mosher 

Wydler 

Gettys 

Nichols 

Young 

Hawkins 

PoweU 

Hays 

Puclnskl 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rlegle  for,  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  CahiU  for,  Mr.  Jonas  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  FasceU  for,  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  for,  Mr.  Mosher  against. 

Mr.  Ellberg  for,  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  Mr.  Mlzell  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for,  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Coughlln  for,  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  Mr.  Nichols 
against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  Mr. 
Flowers  against. 

Mr.  Young  for,  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  Mr.  Ruppe  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  MailUard. 
Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Whalley. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  CABELL,  Mr.  DONOHUE.  and  Mr. 
LONG  of  Maryland  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle).  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Cahill)  .  If  he  had  been  present 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

PARUAMENTART    INQVIRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  pairs  were 
originally  annoimced,  was  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  an- 
nounced as  being  paired? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  was  announced  as  paired  for. 
The  Chair  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
pairs. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


\ 


\ 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7491, 
STATE  TAXATION  OP  NATIONAL 
BANKS 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  7491)  to  clarify  the  lia- 
bility of  national  banks  for  certain  taxes : 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-728) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7491)  to  clarify  the  liability  of  national  banks 
for  certain  taxes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
g^ee  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

S 1.  Temporary  amendment  of  section  5219, 
Revised  Statutes 
(a)   Section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  548)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"5.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other  methods 
of  taxation  authorized  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  specifically  set 
forth  in  such  provisions,  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  impose  any  tax 
which  is  imposed  generally  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  throughout  the  Jvirlsdlction 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision  (other 
than  a  tax  on  intangible  personal  property) 
on  a  national  bank  having  its  principal  office 
within  such  State  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  tax  is  imposed  on 
a  bank  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  such  State. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  herein  provided, 
the  legislature  of  each  State  may  Impose, 
and  may  authorize  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  Impose,  the  following  taxes  on  a 
national  bank  not  having  its  principal  office 
located  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State, 
If  such  taxes  are  Imposed  generally  through- 
out such  Jurisdiction  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis: 

"(1)  Sales  taxes  and  use  taxes  comple- 
mentary thereto  upon  purchases,  sales,  and 
use  within  such  Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  Taxes  on  real  property  or  on  the 
occupancy  of  real  property  located  within 
such  Jurisdiction. 

"(3)  Taxes  (Including  documentary  stamp 
taxes)  on  the  execution,  delivery,  or  recorda- 
tion of  documents  within  such  Jxirlsdictlon. 
"(4)  Taxes  on  tangible  personal  property 
(not  including  cash  or  currency)  located 
within  such  jurisdiction. 

"(5)  License,  registration,  transfer,  excise, 
or  other  fees  or  taxes  imposed  on  the  owner- 
ship, use,  or  transfer  of  tangible  personal 
property  located  within  such  Jurisdiction. 

"(c)  No  sales  tax  or  use  tax  complementary 
thereto  shall  be  Imposed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  5  upon  purchases,  sales,  and  use 
within  the  taxing  Jurisdiction  of  tangible 
personal  property  which  Is  the  subject  matter 
of  a  written  contract  of  purchase  entered 
Into  by  a  national  bank  prior  to  September  1. 


j^"(d)  As  used  in  this  paragraph  5,  the  term 
TState'  means  any  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam." 
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(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subeectlon 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  trom  tb« 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  tuatil  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Act. 

S  2.  Permanent  amendment  of  section  5219, 
Revised  Statutes 

(a)  Section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  548)  is  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  5219.  For  the  purposes  of  any  tax 
law  enacted  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  a  national  bank  shall  be 
treated  as  a  bank  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  other  Juris- 
diction within  which  it  principal  office  is 
located." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)   becomes  effective  on  January  1,  1972. 

I  3.  Saving  provision 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  prior  to  January  1,  1972,  no 
tax  may  be  Imposed  on  any  class  of  banks 
by  w  under  authority  of  any  State  legisla- 
tion in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless 

(1)  the  tax  was  imposed  on  that  cIeiss  of 
banks  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or 

(2)  the  imposition  of  the  tax  is  authorized 
by  affirmative  action  of  the  State  legislature 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  prohibition  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  does  not  apply  to 

(1)  any  sales  tax  or  use  tax  complemen- 
tary thereto, 

(2)  any  tax  (including  a  documentary 
stamp  tax)  on  the  execution,  delivery,  or 
recordation  of  documents,  or 

(3)  any  tax  on  tangible  personal  property 
(not  including  cash  or  currency),  or  for  any 
license,  registration,  transfer,  excise  or  other 
fee  or  tax  imposed  on  the  ownership,  use  or 
transfer  of  tangible  personal  property, 
imposed  by  a  State  which  does  not  Impose  a 
tax,  or  an  increased  rate  of  tax,  in  lieu 
thereof. 

I  4.  Study  by   Board   of  Governors   of   the 
Federal  Reserve  System 

(a)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  shall  make  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  probable  Impact  on  the  bank- 
ing systems  and  other  economic  effects  of 
the  changes  in  existing  law  to  be  made  by 
section  2  of  this  Act  governing  income  taxes, 
intangible  property  taxes,  so-called  doing 
business  taxes,  and  any  other  similar  taxes 
which  are  or  may  be  imposed  on  banks.  In 
conducting  the  study  the  Board  sbaU  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  and 
appropriate  State  banking  and  taxing  au- 
thorities. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  of  the 
results  of  its  study  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  December  31,  1970.  The  report 
shall  include  the  Board's  recommendations 
as  to  what  additional  Federal  legislation,  if 
any,  may  be  needed  to  reconcile  the  promo- 
tion of  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  bank- 
ing systems  of  the  Nation  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  effectiveness  and  local  autonomy  in 
meeting  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions. 

Wright  Patman, 
Wm.  A.  Barrett, 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Henrt  S.  Rettss, 
William  B.  Widnaix, 
Bill  Brock, 
Del  Clawson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkman, 
William  Proxmise, 
Harrison   Williams, 
Wallace  F.  Bknnstt, 
John  Towcr, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Stattmznt 


The  managers  on  the  part  at  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  7491)  to  clarify  the 
Uabllity  of  national  banks  for  certain  taxes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action,  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  House  bill  and  inserted  a  new 
text.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  substitute 
for  the  entire  Senate  amendment. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  House 
passed  amendment  to  section  5219  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  with  no  change  whatever 
In  substance,  will  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1972.  The  only  difference  In  form  Is  that 
under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House,  it  was 
stated  that  for  the  purposes  of  State  tax- 
ation, a  national  bank  "shall  be  deemed  to 
be"  a  State  bank,  whereas  the  conference 
substitute  provides  that  a  national  bank 
"shall  be  treated  as"  a  State  bank.  The. 
change  is  totally  without  significance  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  legislation  on  State  tax 
laws.  The  only  purpose  of  the  change  Is  an 
attempt  to  avoid  any  expression  of  congres- 
sional Intent  as  to  whether  the  Federal  In- 
strvmientality  doctrine  still  has  any  vlaMlity 
as  appUed  to  national  banks. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House  the 
amendment  to  section  5219  would  have  taken 
effect  on  January  1  of  the  first  calendar  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment.  As 
noted  above,  under  the  conference  substi- 
tute, this  amendment  will  not  take  effect 
until  January  1,  1972.  The  reason  for  the 
delay  is  the  fact  that  the  tax  laws  of  some 
of  the  States  are  built  on  the  foundation  of 
section  5219  as  now  in  effect,  and  the  delay 
will  enable  the  legislatures  of  those  States 
to  make  such  changes  as  they  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

In  the  meanwhile,  section  1  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  makes  a  temporary 
amendment  to  section  5219  which  permits 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to 
"impose  any  tax  which  is  imposed  generaUy 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  throughout  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division (other  than  a  tax  on  intangible 
personal  property)  on  a  national  bank  hav- 
ing its  principal  office  within  such  State  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  tax  is  Imposed  on  a  bank  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  such  State." 
In  other  words,  the  State  In  which  a  national 
bank's  principal  office  is  located  may  tax  it 
substantially  the  same  as  a  State  bank,  ex- 
cept that  intangible  personal  property  taxes 
may  not  be  Imposed.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
provision,  of  course,  the  term  "intangible 
personal  property"  Includes  cash  and  cur- 
rency. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  tax  laws  of 
some  States  are  premised  explicitly  or  by  Im- 
pUcatlon  on  the  present  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5219.  For  example,  there  may  be  a  gen- 
eral tax  of  a  type  prohibited  by  section  5219, 
and  instead  of  an  express  exemption  of 
State-chartered  banks  from  this  type  of  tax, 
there  may  be  a  provision  stating  that  State- 
chartered  banks  need  pay  no  taxes  not  ap- 
plicable to  national  banks.  The  State  law 
may  then  further  provide  additional  taxes 
(of  a  type  permitted  under  section  5219)  ap- 
plicable only  to  banks.  Thus  the  repeal  of 
the  prohibitions  in  section  6219.  without  any 
compensating  action  by  the  State  legislature, 
would  have  the  effect  of  substantially  in- 
creasing the  tax  burden  on  the  banks  In 
that  State.  To  avoid  this  result,  while  at 
the  same  time  very  firmly  committing  to  the 
several  States  responslblUty  for  their  own 
tax  policies,  the  conference  substitute  in- 
cludes a  saving  provision  to  the  effect  that 
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except  for  sales  taxes,  documentary  taxes, 
and  property  taxes,  a  tax  may  not  be  applied 
to  a  bank  after  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  unless  either  the  tax  was  appli- 
cable before  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, or  the  State  legislature  authorizes  its 
Imposition  by  affirmative  action  taken  after 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  This  saving 
provision  Is  effective  only  until  January  1, 
1972. 

As  to  taxation  of  a  national  bank  by  States 
other  than  the  one  In  which  Its  principal 
office  is  located,  the  temporary  amendment 
to  section  5219  made  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute limits  the  permissible  types  of  taxes 
to  sales  and  use  taxes,  real  and  personal 
property  taxes,  documentary  stamp  taxes, 
and  license  taxes,  all  of  which  are  more  fully 
and  precisely  described  In  paragraph  6(b) 
of  the  temporary  amendment  of  section  5219 
as  set  forth  In  the  conference  report.  This 
temporary  amendment  Is  effective  only  for 
the  period  from  the  date  of  enactment  to  the 
taking  effect  of  the  permanent  amendment 
to  section  5219  on  January  1.  1972. 

On  the  latter  date.  States  will  become  free 
to  impose  Intangible  property  taxes  on  na- 
tional banks  Just  as  they  have  always  been 
free  to  Impose  such  taxes  on  State  chartered 
bamks.  Likewise,  any  State  will  be  free  to 
Impose  taxes  on  Income  derived  within  Its 
borders  by  the  operations  of  a  bank  having 
Its  principal  office  In  a  different  State,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  foreign  bank  Is  State 
or  national.  This  has  always  been  the  law 
with  respect  to  State  banks.  Some  apprehen- 
sion, however,  has  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  expanded  taxing  powers  might 
be  used  in  a  way  which  could  impair  the 
mobility  of  capital  or  the  economic  efficiency 
of  the  banking  system.  For  this  reason,  the 
conference  substitute  Includes  a  section  re- 
quiring a  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
"to  determine  the  probable  Impact  on  the 
banking  systems  and  other  economic  effects 
of  the  changes  In  existing  law  to  be  made  by 
section  2  of  this  Act  ( the  permanent  amend- 
ment to  section  5219)  governing  Income 
taxes.  Intangible  property  taxes,  so-called 
doing  business  taxes,  and  any  other  similar 
taxee  which  are  or  may  be  imposed  on  banks." 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  required  to 
transmit  its  report  of  this  study  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1970.  Thus.  If 
the  report  should  disclose  a  serious  danger  or 
deficiency  In  the  amendment  to  section  5219 
to  take  effect  In  1972.  the  Congress  would 
have  a  full  session  in  which  to  take  remedial 
legislative  action.  The  conferees  from  both 
Houses  were  agreed  that  their  respective 
committees  would  give  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  to  any  recommendations  trans- 
mitted by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  a 
result  of  its  study. 

Wright  Patman, 

Wm.  a.  Barrett. 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 

Henrt  S.  Recss, 

William  B.  Widnall. 

Bill  Brock, 

Del  Clawson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tlir  House. 


NEW  ERA  OF  FLIGHT 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  tiis  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  winds 
of  change  are  once  more  upon  us.  A  giant, 
new  commercial  air  transport — the  Boe- 
ing 747 — has  just  made  its  transcon- 
tinental press-preview  flight  and  will 
soon  be  operated  by  Pan  American  Air- 
ways over  the  air  routes  of  the  world. 
Many  of  us  can  reflect  on  the  impact  the 


first-generation  jets,  the  707's  and  DC- 
8's,  had  on  air  travel  when  they  were  first 
Introduced  12  years  ago.  The  debut  of  the 
super  jet — the  Boeing  747 — by  Pan  Am 
on  its  maiden  commercial  flights  heralds 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  In  travel, 
a  second  coming  of  the  jet  age. 

The  747  has  truly  been  an  American 
miracle  in  commercial  development.  Con- 
ceived only  3  years  ago,  the  super  jet 
became  a  reality  when  Pan  American 
ordered  the  first  25.  And  today,  imder  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  the  president  and 
recently  appointed  chief  executive  ofQcer, 
Najeeb  Halaby,  Pan  Am  has  ordered 
eight  more  747 's  in  anticipation  of  grow- 
ing public  demand.  Mr.  Halaby.  well 
known  to  us  as  former  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  a  pilot 
in  his  own  right,  has  summed  up  the 
merits  of  the  new  747  quite  simply,  "It 
will  be  a  strong,  safe,  reliable  airplane." 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  recent  article  by  Charles  Yarbrough  in 
the  Evening  Star  describing  his  impres- 
sions of  the  747  in  flight.  And,  from 
what  he  relates,  this  new  super  jet  is 
quite  an  airplane  and  will  bring  improved 
travel  benefits  to  all  of  our  citizens.  The 
article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.i   Evening 
Star,  Dec.  3.  1969 1 

World's  Largest  Airliner  Opens  a  New 

Era  of  Flight 

(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

New  York. — Maybe  a  prophecy  was  being 
written  as  the  Great  Flying  Machine's  con- 
trail traced  a  long,  following  shadow  across 
the  solid  cloud  deck  5.000  feet  below. 

And  perhaps  there  was  a  symbol  as  the 
largest  commercial  airliner  in  the  world  rose 
through  Seattle's  opaque  morning  toward  the 
dazzling  sunshine  of  33,000  feet  and  into  a 
new  Jet  generation. 

Those  are  impressions  from  the  flight  of 
the  Boeing  747  in  its  first  transcontinental 
press  preview — almost  600,000  pounds  of  vi- 
brant machinery  and  its  fuel;  man,  his  bag- 
gage and  his  sustenance  hurtling  easily  east- 
ward at  90  percent  of  the  speed  of  sound. 

It  was  only  12  years  ago  that  some  of  us 
sped  across  the  continent  In  the  Boeing  707 
prototype's  demonstration  and  assumed  it  to 
be  the  ultimate. 

FLIGHT    into    new    DECADE 

Yesterday,  as  one  of  the  190-plus  passen- 
gers aboard  the  747's  flight  into  the  new 
decade,  Boeing's  Board  Chairman  William 
Allen  said  he  had  no  such  misconception 
about  the  old  707. 

"We  never  achieve  the  ultimate." 

tfp  until  now,  the  awesome  size  of  the  new 
747  had  to  suffice  for  most  of  us.  Today,  Its 
comfort,  performance  and  passenger  com- 
patablllty  outboggle  Its  magnitude. 

It  is  an  airplane  that  can  cure  high-level 
claustrophobia  without  leaving  the  feeling 
you're  flying  in  a  stadium.  It  is  also  an  air- 
liner, that,  with  a  saturated  capacity  of  al- 
most 5(X),  can  bring  woes  to  airports  and 
ground  transport  systems. 

The  arrival  at  Kennedy  airport  here  was 
enough  to  bring. out  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
first  man  to  fly  the  Atlantic  alone  and  now  a 
Pan  American  consultant. 

Here  is  an  airplane  which  turns  seeming 
incongruities  into  actualities. 

Twelve  laps  through  its  widened  aisles 
equals  a  mile. 

A  dozen  passengers  In  the  forward  first 
class  section  get  to  their  destination  before 
the  pilot  because  the  flight  deck  above  them 
is  behind  their  seats  in  the  nose. 


The  Wright  Brothers'  flrst  Kitty  Hawk 
flight  could  have  been  performed  within  the 
length  of  the  747  fuselage,  but  six  functional 
and  decorative  galleys  serve  as  "room  divid- 
ers" to  minimize  Its  eye-straining  length. 

A  veteran  airline  passenger,  publisher 
Wayne  Parrlsh,  who  averages  75,000  miles  a 
year,  was  graphic  enough: 

"I  am  happy  to  be  one  of  the  few  people 
in  the  world  who  sat  in  the  60th  row  of  any- 
thing that  can  take  off." 

IN  service  soon 

The  cabin  of  this  plane  is  20  feet  wide, 
about  twice  that  of  the  Boeing  707  and  the 
DC-8.  Seating  Is  In  clusters  of  three,  four 
and  two. 

Pan  American  Is  scheduled  to  put  the  first 
one  Into  service  within  a  few  months. 

Beginning  our  Seattle-New  York  flight  yes- 
terday, man  and  machine  weighed  589.630 
pounds — 200,000  of  it  fuel  and  7.000  the 
carry-on  lugg^age  in  attrtMJtive  locker-type 
overhead  racks.  An  official  announcement  on 
the  public  address  system  said  there  were 
192  passengers  aboard. 

The  sound  system  called  frequently  for 
someone  to  meet  someone  "In  the  lobby  at 
the  foot  of  the  forward  stair" — an  arty  spiral 
going  to  the  upp>er  deck  lounge.  Boeing 
points  out  that  It  has  possibilities  as  a 
business  office,  a  private  stateroom,  a  pri- 
vate stateroom — or  a  luxury-lined  lounge. 

ETE8    POPPED    AT    PARIS 

The  preview  airplane  Is  the  same  one 
which  brought  eye-popping  to  the  Paris  Air 
Show  a  few  months  ago  and  paused  at  Dulles 
Airport  long  enough  to  permit  hundreds  to 
walk  through. 

Though  most  of  yesterday's  passengers 
were  aviation  oriented.  It  Is  highly  probable 
that  those  who  aren't  quickly  will  become 
un-awed  by  the  747  width  and  walking 
room,  or  the  presence  of  six  galleys  and  12 
toilets. 

The  preview  airplane  (number  004  In  the 
Boeing  books)  Is  the  first  of  an  eventual  33 
on  order  by  Pan  American  and  a  forerunner 
of  185  ordered  by  28  of  the  world's  airlines 
at  more  than  $20  million  each. 

At  the  huge,  sprawling  Boeing  plant  near 
Seattle,  there  were  24  of  them  in  neat  array 
in  various  airline  paint  (350  poimds  of  Ic 
per  plane). 

"Oh,  Oh  Pour"  cruised  across  the  Na- 
tion at  33,000  feet,  encountering  some  clear 
air  turbulence  even  at  that  altitude  and, 
about  an  hour  before  beginning  the  descent 
Into  Kennedy  airport,  reached  a  peak  ground 
speed  of  722  miles  an  hour. 

NO    RECORD    SOUGHT 

The  flight  took  4  hours  and  5  minutes.  It 
Is  not  a  record,  nor  was  one  sought.  But  the 
747  likely  will  make  the  trip  about  45 
minutes  faster  than  a  707. 

Down  and  rolling  at  Kennedy  (with  four 
hours'  fuel  still  In  the  tanks  the  behemoth 
settled  softly,  drawing  an  armada  of  offi- 
cial cars  out  of  taxlways.  Workmen  along  its 
taxi  route  stood,  stared  and  waved. 

There  was  a  record  set:  "The  most  miles 
walked  in  any  airplane  In  the  world." 

A  Pan  American  spokesman  made  a  play 
on  the  company  slogan  as  the  747  rolled  to  a 
stop:  "Pan  American  just  had  another  ex- 
perience and  we  thank  you  for  sharing  It  with 
us." 


EFFORTS  TO  CONTROL  INFLATION 
BY  MONETARY  POLICY 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
FfiTvi&rks  ) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
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House  a  very  significant  situation  that 
I  think  is  definitely  debilitating  any  at- 
tempts that  we  have  thus  far  made  to 
control  inflation  by  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago  there  was  a 
little  over  $3  billion  worth  of  commer- 
cial paper  that  was  operative  in  the 
money  market.  Today  there  is  over  $32 
billion  of  commercial  paper  in  the  money 
market. 

Of  this,  $3  billion  is  due  to  the  actions 
of  the  bank  holding  companies,  and  over 
$28  billion  is  because  the  corporations 
of  America,  the  large  corporations,  are 
going  to  the  money  market  rather  than 
to  the  banks  to  get  their  money.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  bidding  up  the 
cost  of  money  in  the  money  market — 
the  cost  of  money  which  the  United 
States  has  to  pay  when  it  goes  with  its 
securities  into  that  same  market. 

The  cost  of  money  to  the  States,  to 
the  municipalities,  and  to  the  various 
districts  that  are  in  your  particular  con- 
gressional districts,  is  going  up.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  there  is  a  shift  of  dol- 
lars from  depositary  institutions  into  di- 
rect investments  which  yield  more  money 
at  these. high-bid  prices.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  there  is  less  money  in  the 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  The  pressure  is  be- 
ing applied  by  the  customers  of  these 
depositary  intermediaries  to  go  to  the 
euro  dollar  market  for  the  money  which 
cost  them  more,  which  means  the  prime 
rates  are  being  pushed  up. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
only  20  or  30  brokers  who  handle  these 
issues,  and  there  are  only  200  major 
corporations  in  America  bidding  for  the 
money.  Let  us  examine  the  consequences 
of  their  actions  which  have,  in  the  last 
3  years,  resulted  in  a  1,000-percent  in- 
crease in  the  amoimt  of  commercial 
paper  outstanding. 

First,  what  are  the  restraints  on  the 
issuance  of  commercial  paper  by  major 
corporations? 

Theoretically,  the  competitive  market- 
place imposes  a  restraint  on  the  price 
corporations  can  pay  for  money.  This  re- 
straint is  far  more  impressive  in  theory 
than  in  practice.  This  is  so  because  of 
the  lack  of  any  meaningful  price  compe- 
tition in  most  major  product  markets. 
The  oligopolistic  position  of  major  pro- 
ducers means  that  they,  not  the  mar- 
ket, fix  prices.  Their  position  of  market 
dominance  means  that  they  can  pass  on 
the  price  of  borrowing:  to  their  consum- 
ers without  any  reduction  in  corporate 
profits.  Hence,  corporations  experience 
no  meaningful  restraint  on  their  ability 
to  pay  whatever  price  is  required  to 
acquire  the  money  they  need.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  owns  no  ability  to  control 
the  volume  or  rate  at  which  corporations 
can  issue  corporate  paper. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  effective  re- 
straints, the  corporations'  natural  profit, 
motives  stimulate  them  to  seek  out  the 
money  they  need.  The  aggressive  and  un- 
restrained efforts  of  corporations  to  raise 
Uie  money  required  to  meet  their  needs 
has  placed  great  pressure  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  established  ceiling  on  the  rates 
paid  by  banks  on  large  certificates  of 
deposit.  It  also  exerts  immense  upward 


pressure  on  the  prime  rates  fixed  by 
banks  and  applying  to  corporate  lending. 
By  depriving  the  depository  institutions 
of  money  they  might  otherwise  receive, 
the  issuers  of  corporate  commercial  paper 
tend  to  motivate  the  banks  to  ration 
credit  through  price  increases  which  feed 
infiation.  In  addition,  the  competition  of 
commercial  paper  issuers  causes  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  money  to  com- 
petitors, including  Government  issues, 
municipal  bonds,  Federal  agency  Issues, 
and  the  instruments  offered  by  State 
governments. 

In  short,  the  advent  of  large-scale 
offerings  of  commercial  paper  has  sig- 
nificantly contributed  to — In  fact  fed — 
the  inflation  which  plagues  our  economy. 
It  is  ironical  that  tliis  factor,  so  inimical 
to  our  national  interest  in  price  stability, 
is  made  possible  by  forces  set  in  motion 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  encour- 
aged by  a  Federal  tax  structure  which 
allows  the  corporation  to  use  interest 
expenses  to  reduce  the  amoimt  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay  in  Federal 
taxes.  The  use  of  commercial  paper  is 
also  encoiu-aged  by  the  fact  that  the 
issuers  need  not  admit  to  the  same  kind 
of  rate  controls  imposed  on  significant 
competitors  in  the  market,  the  deposi- 
tory intermediaries. 

In  a  real  sense  commercial  paper  is 
unique.  Unlike  instruments  issued  by 
banks  to  attract  funds,  it  need  not  sub- 
mit to  a  ceiling  on  the  rate  the  issuer 
can  pay.  It  Is  also  different  from  instru- 
ments issued  by  government  which 
must — in  one  manner  or  another — ^pass 
the  test  of  rate  reasonableness.  The  only 
test  on  commercial  paper  is  that  of  the 
marketplace.  Such  a  check  is,  as  indi- 
cated earlier,  ineffective  because  the  issu- 
ers, not  the  free  market  so  dear  to  eco- 
nomic purists,  control  the  price  at  which 
goods  and  services  will  be  sold. 

I  suggest  that  this  situation  must  be 
dealt  with  through  effective  Government 
action. 

I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  should  be  empowered  to 
control  corporate  participation  in  the 
market  just  as  they  are  proposing  to 
control  the  bank  holding  companies  is- 
suance of  corporate  paper  to  raise  money 
in  the  money  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
follow  my  lead  and  support  forthcoming 
legislation  to  give  power  to  control  this 
inflationary  practice. 


FOREIGN  TARIFF  RESTRICTIONS 


(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  historic  decision  made  last  week  by 
the  Labor  Department  in  which  it  ap- 
proved the  payment  of  import  damages 
to  some  5,000  steelworkers  at  the  rate 
of  65  percent  of  their  normal  week's  pay. 
This  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  not  counting  fringe  bene- 
flts,  but  strictly  on  a  wage  base  per- 
centage and  not  counting  losses  to  the 
social    security   system — will    cost   the 


Federal  Government  or  the  taxpayers 
$3,642,000  next  year. 

On  top  of  that.  650  glassworkers 
were  recently  laid  off,  charged  to  the 
importation  of  glass ;  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission also  rendered  a  historic  deci- 
sion saying  that  It  was  because  of 
imports,  so  they  will  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits at  a  cost  of  another  $4  million  this 
year. 

The  difference  between  exports  of 
steel  and  imports  of  steel  at  this  time 
is  17  to  18  million  tons.  At  7,000  men 
per  million  tons  production  we  are  faced 
with  a  possible  cost  of  some  $885  mil- 
lion for  1  year  for  over  126,000  steelwoi*- 
ers  who  have  been  put  out  of  tt»eir  Jobs 
by  imports. 

The  Germans  have  announced  a  de- 
cision on  chickens  that  might  put  all 
the  poultry  growers  and  feed  grain  grow- 
ers under  this  same  type  of  subsidy  as- 
sistance. They  have  armounced  that  no 
chickens  can  be  sold  in  the  German  mar- 
ket that  have  been  slaughtered  more 
than  l»/2  days.  It  takes  5  days  to  de- 
liver chickens  from  the  United  States. 
Germany  is  setting  the  pace  for  our  larg- 
est single  market  for  chickens.  They 
continue  to  go  the  route  of  NATO,  but 
also  they  are  going  the  route  of  enact- 
ing new  protective  actions  through  new 
nontariff  barriers,  and  these  emphati- 
cally and  forcibly  have  barred  U.S.  poul- 
try growers  from  sWpping  any  chickens 
into  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
at  this  moment  boycotting  chrome  and 
other  ores  from  Rhodesia.  The  Ameri- 
can steel  producers  in  the  United  States 
today  are  paying  as  much  as  three  times 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  chrome  because 
we  are  buying  it  on  the  black  market,  and 
much  of  it  from  Russia. 

The  Russians  are  buying  Rhodesian 
chrome  and    selling  it  to  the  United 
States  through  their  agencies  at  black-  ' 
market  prices. 

The  price  of  nickel  alone  is  going  to 
cost  the  American  steel  plants  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

One  steel  plant  in  my  community  has 
already  figured  that  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion next  year  because  of  the  black- 
market  prices  is  going  to  cost  them  a 
million  dollars  more  than  they  spent  this 
year  for  their  ingredients. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  and  point  out 
that  the  Russians  have  increased  the 
price  of  their  chrome  81  percent  since 
we  started  buying  from  them. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 


NIXON  PRESS  CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  In 
my  hand  the  last  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Gary,  Ind.,  Post-Tribune,  which  has  a 
Christmas  story  from  Washington,  D.C., 
imder  the  following  headline:   "White 
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House  Decorations  Go  Up,  Nlxons  Plan 
Big  Christmas." 

Over  25.500,000  Americans  receiving 
social  security  will  not  have  such  a  hap- 
py Christmas  11  the  President  carries 
out  the  threat  against  Congress  which 
he  made  over  the  networks  last  night 
to  the  American  people. 

Additional  millions  of  taxpayers  will 
not  have  such  a  happy  Christmas  if  he 
carries  out  his  threat  to  the  Congress  that 
he  will  veto  the  meager  $200  additional 
tax  exemption  which  the  Congress  has 
enacted  to  aid  the  wage  and  salary  earner 
during  these  days  of  rising  prices,  high 
Interest,  and  fabulous  tax  exempt  pro- 
fits of  big  oil,  big  foundations,  big  real 
estate,  and  so  forth.  The  President  last 
night  seemed  to  be  more  worried  about 
diminishing  the  meager  buying  power  of 
millions  in  this  country  to  the  excuse 
that  the  Govenmient  needs  more  tax 
money  to  carry  out  its  domestic  and  in- 
ternational obligations.  This  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  curtailing  appropria- 
tions for  education,  health,  housing, 
funds  for  water  and  air  pollution,  high- 
way construction,  post  office  construc- 
tion. Federal  building  construction,  and 
so  forth,  is  bringing  about  a  premature 
expansion  of  unemployment,  scarcity  of 
buying  power,  and  It  seems  we  are  on 
our  way  to  another  good  old  Republican 
depression. 

You  younger  Members  of  the  Congress, 
tf  you  review  the  12  long  years  of  Re- 
publican administration  In  the  1920's, 
will  find  that  these  same  reactionary 
policies  of  drying  up  income  and  pur- 
chasing power  of  millions  brought  on 
the  biggest  depression  In  our  history  in 
the  early  1930's.  Thirty  years  later,  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administra- 
tions we  had  three  major  depressions 
which  were  not  as  serious  as  the  early 
1930's  because  of  the  avalanche  of  pro- 
gressive legislation  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  and  Democratic  Con- 
gresses which  reestablished  our  prosperity 
through  social  securtty,  wages,  retire- 
ment fimds,  pension  systems,  millions  of 
Independent  homeowners,  and  protec- 
tion of  bank  deposits. 

An  economic  catastrophe  was  averted 
during  the  Eisenhower  period  by  reason 
of  this  financial  cushion  of  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  millions  of  wage  and  salary 
earners  throughout  the  coimtry  which 
did  not  exist  in  1930  to  1933. 

The  President's  veto  threat  speech 
last  night  on  turning  the  clock  back 
by  a  veto  threat  reminded  us  of  the  old 
days  when  three  Republican  Presidents 
served  xmder  the  Nation's  No.  1  banker, 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Andy 
MeUon.  Under  President  Eisenhower  we 
had  the  ,?reat  banker  and  super-indus- 
trialist from  Cleveland,  Oeorge  M.  Hum- 
phrey, who  conducted  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  gave  us  three  depressions  with 
their  accompanying  period  of  imemploy- 
ment  and  discontent  and  misery  to  mil- 
lions throughout  the  country.  When  the 
President  threatened  the  Congress  last 
night  with  a  veto  of  the  15  percent  social 
security  Increase  and  the  $200  Increased 
tax  exemption  it  could  not  help  but  re- 
mind we  older  folks  that  the  Republican 


leaders  have  not  learned  of  the  failures, 
or  else  have  forgoten,  the  old  reaction- 
ary Republican  policies  that  have  proven 
disastrous  to  oiu"  economy  over  the  last 
If  centt 


MENTAL  CRISIS:  THE 
OF  EXTINCTION 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  25  years,  "somewhere  be- 
tween 75  and  80  percent  of  all  the  species 
of  living  animals  will  be  extinct."  That 
is  the  personal  estimate  of  S.  Dillon  Rip- 
ley, Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  a  scientist  in  his  own  right. 

When  I  first  heard  Dr.  Ripley's  state- 
ment, I  thought  he  had  gotten  his  fig- 
ures mixed  up.  But  no.  He  assured  me  he 
meant  exactly  what  he  had  said:  At  the 
rate  we  are  destroying  our  natural  re- 
sources and  pushing  animals  from  their 
natural  habitats,  in  25  years,  most  ani- 
mal species  in  this  country  will  be  ex- 
tinct. 

I  was  inclined  to  be  skeptical  at  first.  I 
asked  for  more  information,  which  I  have 
just  received  and  which  I  intend  to  put 
in  the  Record.  It  is  not  the  whole  picture, 
but  it  is  enough  to  realize  that  no  one  can 
afford  the  liixury  of  being  skeptical. 
Twenty-five  years  is  not  a  very  long  time. 

What  I  think  is  most  frightening,  in 
terms  of  the  challenge  we  have  to  face  in 
order  to  prevent  this  prophesy  from  com- 
ing true,  is  that  we  do  not  have  25  years 
to  do  something  about  it.  If  80  percent 
will  be  extinct  by  then,  how  many  will  be 
extinct  in  5, 10, 16  or  20  years?  Obviously, 
if  Dr.  Ripley  is  right,  we  do  not  have  time 
even  to  be  frightened. 

What  we  are  faced  with  is  a  calamity 
from  which  there  is  no  recourse.  Once  a 
species  becomes  extinct,  there  is  no  re- 
generation, no  bringing  it  back  to  life.  Of 
course,  this  threat  is  nothing  new.  Con- 
servationists have  been  warning  us  for 
years  about  the  dire  consequences  of  up- 
setting the  balances  of  nature.  Long  ago 
they  held  forth  the  specter  of  a  bleak 
landscape  presided  over  by  deadly  si- 
lence. But  that  possibility  seemed  too 
distant,  too  incomprehensible.  Not  so 
any  longer.  Now  the  next  generation, 
those  being  born  today,  faces  the 
possibility. 

Americans  must  be  warned.  For  years 
we  have  gone  about  our  lives,  planned 
our  futures  and  our  children's  futures 
imder  the  assumption  that  the  country- 
side with  Its  mountains,  forests,  lakes 
and  animals  will  always  be  there.  That 
assimiption  Is  no  longer  valid.  We  must 
now  realine  oiu-  thinking.  Once  we  strug- 
gled against  nature;  today  we  must 
struggle  to  preserve  it. 

There  must  be  a  line  between  "using" 
natural  resources  and  "destroying" 
them.  It  is  probably  an  Invisible  line, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  tell  when  it 
has  been  crossed.  Unfortunately,  I  think 
we  have  crossed  it  too  often  in  the  last 


few  decades,  and  now  we  are  paying  the 
penalty.  Air  and  water  pollution  are 
good  examples.  I  see  nothing  intrinsi- 
cally wrong  with  drawing  out  natural 
resources  to  create  a  rich  promise  for  a 
satisfying  and  comfortable  life  for 
Americans.  But  not  if  the  bargain  is 
trash  dumps  swelling  and  multiplying 
across  the  landscape;  cities  smothering 
in  smog;  lakes  and  waterways  rendered 
lifeless  by  industrial  poisons  and  oil 
leaks;  and  most  irreplaceable  of  all: 
the  species  of  animals  being  pushed  to 
extinction. 

There  is  nothing  so  valuable  about  the 
present  that  warrants  destruction  of  the 
future.  That  is  something  we  realize 
when  we  work  for  our  children's  futures 
to  provide  them  with  an  education  and 
material  wealth.  That  same  concern 
ought  to  extend  to  the  condition  of  the 
land  we  bequeath  them.  If  we  leave  them 
a  wasteland  of  trash-scarred  landscape, 
foul  air,  stagnant  water,  and  no  Uving 
animals  aside  from  maybe  rats,  the  other 
things  we  pass  on  are  that  much  less 
attractive.  That  could  be  one  big  reason 
why  today  so  many  youths  are  rejecting 
so  much  of  what  their  parents  worked  so 
hard  to  achieve. 

Already,  there  are  stirrings  on  Amer- 
ican campuses  that  students  are  upset 
with  the  condition  of  our  envirotunent. 
I  welcome  their  concern  and  applaud 
their  awareness.  One  day  the  responsi- 
bility for  rumiing  this  country  will  be 
theirs,  and  I  can  think  of  few  things  I 
had  rather  see  than  a  new  generation 
fully  conscious  of  the  value  of  their  nat- 
ural surroundings  and  of  the  need  to 
preserve  them. 

Still,  there  is  the  present  to  contend 
with :  the  threat  of  extinction  of  animal 
species  and  the  destruction  of  our  nat- 
ural environment.  We  need  thorough  so- 
lutions, not  temporary  stopgaps.  They 
must  be  as  timeless  as  the  laws  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  concern  is  growing  over 
the  damage  that  has  already  been  done 
to  natural  resources  and  animal  life. 
Many  dedicated  people  are  working  hard 
to  save  them,  and  equally  hard  to  warn 
the  public  about  the  threat. 

But  it  is  an  immense  job.  Dr.  Ripley 
says  neither  the  Smithsonian  nor  any 
other  Grovemment  agency  is  equipped 
right  now  to  mount  the  kind  of  program 
necessary  to  warn  the  American  people. 
The  altei-native  is  chilling. 

Maybe  we  can  get  by  without  wolves, 
pumas,  beavers,  ducks,  eagles,  and  a  lot 
of  other  species.  If  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  the  iTile  to  follow,  then  I  fear  for 
them — for  it  is  clear  they  are  not  fit  to 
live  in  the  world  we  are  creating.  As  a 
species  I  have  begun  to  wonder  If  even 
we  humans  are  going  to  survive  in  it. 

THREAT    OP    EXTERMINATION     FACING     MUCH    OF 
THE    EARTH'S    ANIMAL    LIFE 

Virtually  all  extermination  of  animals 
In  historic  times  has  been  caused  by 
man's  activities.  The  animals  either 
have  been  killed  directly,  or  their  habitat 
has  been  so  altered  that  they  could  no 
longer  survive  In  It.  The  rate  and  the 
impact  of  these  activities  has  increased 
more  or  less  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
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increases  In  the  human  population  and 
the  level  of  Its  technology.  Industriali- 
zation, agriculture,  lumbering,  livestock 
grazing,  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
other  forms  of  envirorunental  change 
are  constantly  and  irrevocably  altering 
what  was  the  natural  environment,  even 
in  areas  not  directly  occupied  by  man. 
For  example,  penguins  and  seals  in  Ant- 
arctica, and  frogs  living  over  11,000  feet 
up  in  the  Sierra  Nevswla  Mountains  now 
have  significant  amounts  of  DDT  in 
their  body  tissues.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  factors,  the  rate  of  extermination 
has  increased  almost  geometrically,  and 
the  rate  is  accelerating  each  year. 

Since  the  time  of  Christ,  man  has  ex- 
terminated about  3  percent  of  the  known 
species  of  the  world's  mammals.  How- 
ever, over  half  of  these  losses  have  oc- 
curred since  1900.  During  the  past  150 
years  the  rate  of  extermination  of  mam- 
mals has  increased  fifty-five  fold.  If  ex- 
terminations continue  to  increase  at  that 
rate,  in  about  30  years  all  of  the  re- 
maining 4,062  species  of  mammals  will 
be  gone. 

The  International  Union  for  Conser- 
vation -of  Nature  and  Natui-al  Re- 
sources— lUCN — maintains  Red  Data 
Books  on  species  of  living  things  which 
are  rare  and  in  danger  of  extinction.  To- 
day about  8  percent  of  the  world's  mam- 
mals appear  in  their  Mammal  Red  Book, 
but  the  lUCN  points  out  that  for  most  of 
the  world  their  information  is  so  meager 
that  they  have  only  Usted  the  large  and 
conspicuous  creatures,  and  if  the  Infor- 
mation were  available,  the  true  figure 
would  doubtless  be  many  times  8  per- 
cent. 

Information  on  rare  and  threatened 
species  is  most  complete  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  "U.S.  Red  Book  of  Threat- 
ened Species,"  compiled  by  the  UJS.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  60  species  of  mam- 
mals are  listed,  which  amounts  to  about 
15  percent  of  the  395  species  of  mam- 
mals found  hi  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding waters.  However,  even  here 
the  information  is  far  from  complete, 
especially  for  the  nearly  60  species  of 
marine  mammals,  most  of  which  do  not 
appear  on  the  red  list  but  which  are 
thought  to  be  in  danger. 

The  above  figures  refer  only  to  mam- 
mals. Birds  have  certainly  fared  no  bet- 
ter. The  lUCN  Red  Book  lists  320  kinds 
of  birds  on  the  danger  list  today,  with 
the  same  caution  that  the  information  is 
insufficient  and  were  it  more  complete 
the  list  would  doubtless  be  many  times 
greater. 

Although  mammals  and  birds  often  are 
conspicuous  and  are  relatively  well- 
known,  new  species  still  are  being  discov- 
ered. Our  knowledge  of  the  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes  is  far  less  com- 
plete, and  our  knowledge  of  invertebrates 
is  only  fragmentary.  Scientists  believe 
that  only  a  relatively  small  percent  of 
the  world's  invertebrates  have  been  dis- 
covered or  described  as  yet.  According  to 
one  highly  respected  scientist's  estimate, 
using  current  taxonomic  standards,  there 
are  probably  about  10  million  species  of 
organisms  In  the  world,  of  which  the 


world's  scientists  have  decribed  only  10 
to  15  percent.  This  refers  to  plants  as 
well  as  animals,  but  it  does  illustrate  the 
state  of  our  knowledge. 

P'orther,  given  the  present  rates  of  ex- 
tinction and  increasing  rates  of  pol- 
lution, it  is  estimated  that  most  of  the 
80-odd  percent  of  imdescribed  species  will 
be  exterminated  before  scientists  have  a 
chance  to  identify  them.  Examples  in- 
clude the  estimated  million  species  of 
mites,  possible  similar  niunber  of  ich- 
neumonid  wasps,  and  unknown  numbers 
of  flies. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  existing 
kinds  of  animals  are  invertebrates.  Al- 
though the  vertebrate  animals  are  highly 
vulnerable  to  extinction,  the  inverte- 
brates are  far  more  so.  As  far  as  we  know 
they  do  and  will  continue  to  comprise 
the  far  greater  proportion  of  animals 
exterminated. 

Consequently,  vmless  effective  action  is 
taken,  both  to  protect  those  species  and 
habitats  directly  threatened,  and  to 
avoid  or  reduce  pollution  and  other  forms 
of  environmental  modification  inimical 
to  animal  life,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  world's  remaining  animal  life  faces 
extermination  during  our  lifetime. 


FREEDOM  FROM  FORCE  FOR 
STUDENTS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  December  9  and  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  deliberately  at- 
tempting to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the 
Members  over  the  past  week  as  to  this 
date  in  order  that  they  would  give  more 
than  passing  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  confronted  by 
the  American  people:  the  freedom  from 
force  bill. 

Some  are  familiar  with  the  chaos 
brought  about  in  the  southern  schools 
due  to  the  arbitrary  and  sometimes  abu- 
sive tactics  of  HEW  in  enforcing  racial 
balance  imder  the  guise  of  desegregat- 
ing the  schools.  I  have  identified  more 
than  356  schools  which  have  been  closed 
due  to  the  desegregation  activities  of 
HEW  and  the  courts.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  practically  new.  The  waste 
to  the  taxpayers  nms  into  the  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  peace  in  our  school 
system  so  long  as  the  rights  of  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools  is  arbitrarily  denied  them  due  to 
their  race,  creed,  or  color,  whether  this 
decision  be  to  promote  segregation  or  to 
promote  racial  balemce.  It  is  just  as 
wrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  force  a  child  out 
of  his  neighborhood  school  and  into  a 
school  more  distant  to  promote  segrega- 
tion as  It  is  to  force  a  child  out  of  his 
neighborhood  school  and  into  a  school 
more  distant  to  promote  racial  balance. 
Freedom  to  Americans,  even  American 
students,  is  precious. 

The  measure  I  have  asked  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  will  In  effect  elimi- 
nate the  race  of  the  student  as  a  factor 
in  his  assignment  to  a  school.  It  Is  time, 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  stop  referring  to 
our  schoolchildren  as  black  children  and 
white  children  but  simply  as  students. 
Each  student,  of  course,  should  be 
treated  equally  and  without  discrimina- 
tion. My  bill  does  this. 

The  law  as  related  to  nondiscrimina- 
tory education  is  being  unequally  applied 
and  enforced  in  the  South  and  not  in  the 
North.  For  example,  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties in  southern  Georgia  where  the  racial 
makeup  of  the  faculty  is  70  percent  black 
and  30  percent  white,  the  courts  have  or- 
dered that  this  same  exact  ratio  shall 
prevail  in  all  of  the  schools.  Yet  here  In 
Wsishington  where  more  than  99  percent 
of  the  students  attend  segregated  schools 
the  standards  established  by  HEW  of 
such  requirement  is  not  enforced.  The 
effect  of  such  tu-bitrary  requirements  as 
this,  as  relates  to  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, is  resulting  in  great  numbers  of  res- 
ignations by  white  teachers  and  white 
students  fieeing  into  private  schools.  The 
private  schools  oftentimes  are  greatly 
lacking  in  faciUties.  Yet  the  students  do 
not  like  being  forced  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  into  other  schools. 
As  a  way  of  showing  resistance  to  pres- 
sure and  force  in  their  desire  for  free- 
dom from  coercion  they  have  chosen  to 
leave  the  public  school  system.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  travesty  on  the  educational 
system  and  will  be  very  detrimental,  in 
my  <H>inion,  to  the  future  of  the  country 
due  to  the  probablUty  of  an  Inferior  edu- 
cation for  want  of  adequate  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  short  the  measure 
which  I  have  proposed  will  eliminate  the 
requirements  of  HEW  that  there  be  no 
racially  identifiable  schools  and  will  sim- 
ply state  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  students  and  sill 
shall  be  treated  equally.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  that  I  do  not  accept  the 
premise  made  by  many  that  a  black  child 
in  a  black  environment  receives  an  in- 
ferior education  and  that  It  is  Impossible 
for  him  operating  in  such  an  environ- 
ment to  receive  an  adequate  education. 
I  reject  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  to 
accept  it  is  to  accept  the  premise  that 
the  black  American  Is  an  Inferior  Amer- 
ican. Rather  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  answer  to  black  education  lies  in  be- 
ing absolutely  certain  that  if  there  is  a 
school  that  is  all  black  due  to  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  it  is  located,  the  stu- 
dents in  this  area  are  perfectly  capable 
of  obtaining  the  same  quality  of  educa- 
tion as  a  white  student  In  a  white  en- 
vlrormient  so  long  as  the  facilities.  In- 
struction, and  effort  by  the  teachers  is 
equal.  Let  me  make  one  point  very  clear. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  should  be 
separate  but  equsd  facilities  for  black  but 
simply  that  if  due  to  the  neighborhood 
patterns,  there  Is  a  black  school  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  this  is  an  in- 
ferior school  for  &s  stated  before  to  ac- 
cept this  premise  is  a  slur  on  a  great 
number  of  Americans.  In  closing,  I  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  feUow  Congress- 
men will  support  this  measure  which  I 
call  the  "Freedom  Pr<«n  Force"  bill  and 
recognize  that  the  rights  of  students  not 
to  be  shoved  about  as  pawns  by  social 
plarmers  is  every  bit  as  dear  to  the  stu- 
dents as  freedom  of  speech  is  to  adults. 
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A  DIFFERENT  VIEW:  ONE  HOUSKr 
WIFE  PRESENTS  A  CONSIDERED 
AND  DOCUMENTED  LOOK  AT 
POOD  PRICES 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  December 
1  issue  of  the  Council  of  California 
Growers'  Newsletter  relating  to  food 
prices: 

Hardly  any  of  the  nation's  food  buyers  .  .  . 
and  certainly  none  of  those  who  have  been 
critical  of  food  prices  .  .  .  have  the  clear  In- 
sight .  .  .  and  good  records  ...  of  the  lady 
who  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  an  Iowa  news- 
paper. 

"My  recent  grocery  bill  was  over  $24."  But 
after  she  had  deducted  "59  cents,  dog 
food"  .  .  .  "•l.TS,  bug  spray"  .  .  .  "29  cents, 
paper  napkins"  .  .  .  "89  cents,  fabric  soften- 
er" .  .  .  "$1.69,  band-aids  and  shampoo"  .  .  . 
"$3.7S,  Thermos  bottle  and  light  bulbs"  .  .  . 
Bhe  said  that  "deducting  these,  my  groceries 
cost  lees  than  $16." 

Examining  her  grocery  store  .  .  .  the  lady 
wrote  that  she  "was  amazed  to  discover  that 
one  flth  of  the  area  was  used  for  what  I  call 
luxury  and  prepared  foods.  We,  the  consum- 
ers, pay  for  this  preparation  and  we  should 
not  include  the  wages  of  a  hired  girl  in  the 
oost  of  food  as  such." 

She  said  another  two  fifths  of  the  store 
vea  was  filled  with  non-food  items  .  .  .  and 
added  that  "this  leaves  only  two  fifths  de- 
voted to  plain  foods." 

This  perceptive  lady  went  on  to  say  that 
she  also  used  "prepared  foods,  snacks,  pop 
and  candy,  and  non-food  Items."  But  when 
she  does  .  .  .  she  takes  the  items  home  and 
then  "I  break  the  bill  down  into  the  proper 
categories  before  listing  it  in  the  household 
account  book  which  I  have  kept  since  1959." 

Looking  back  into  this  excellent  record  . .  . 
she  wrote  that  "this  book  shows  that  my  food 
bill  for  1960  was  $971.67  .  .  .  and  the  house- 
hold items,  $347.98.  For  1968  food  cost  $975.65 
and  household  items,  $752.82." 

So  .  .  .  the  normal  shopper  .  .  .  who  may 
keep  records  but  does  not  allocate  her  ex- 
penditures .  .  .  would  see  that  her  bill  to  the 
supermarket  has  risen  30  per  cent  in  the 
nine  year  period.  But  this  Iowa  lady's  records 
show  that  her  food  bill  was  up  only  $4.08 
over  nine  years  .  .  .  while  the  non-food  bill 
was  more  than  double. 

If  some  of  our  members  have  similar  rec- 
ords ...  it  would  be  Interesting  to  make  a 
comparison.  Drop  us  a  note. 


DICK  ALLISON  DAY 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  3, 1969,  Neville  Island 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  honored  Dick  Alli- 
son, often  called  the  Patriarch  of  Neville 
Island.  Neville  Island  is  a  fine  industrial 
community  on  the  island  in  the  Ohio 
River,  specializing  in  boat  and  barge 
building,  steel  fabrication,  refining  and 
chemicals. 

Dick  Allison  celebrated  his  86th  birth- 
day and  has  been  a  resident  of  Neville 
Island  for  63  years.  The  >rhole  town 
turned  out  to  celebrate. 

I  am  glad  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 


theKSsoabers  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
"ICanpeople  the  story  of  this  fine  patriotic 
and  civic-minded  man  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  citizens  of  Neville  Island, 
our  commimity,  and  our  western  Penn- 
sylvania country  as  well. 

It  Is  a  pleaure  to  read  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  July  8, 
1969,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  the  township  of  Neville. 

I  am  also  placing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  contents  of  the  book,  "This 
is  your  Life,  Dick  Allison,"  which  was 
presented  to  Dick  Allison  by  the  Neville 
Island  citizens. 

I  recall,  with  such  pleasant  memory, 
the  wonderful  day  August  3,  1969,  when 
the  whole  town  of  Neville  Island  turned 
out  on  a  sunny,  bright  day  for  games, 
speeches  from  the  bandstand,  and  trib- 
utes from  everybody,  young  and  old,  to 
good-humored,  healthy  Dick  Allison. 

There  were  lots  of  long  wood  picnic 
tables  on  the  field,  row  on  row,  filled  to 
capacity  with  golden  agers,  fathers  and 
mothers,  a  jillion  kids,  U.S.  flags,  as  well 
as  lots  of  dogs,  bicycles  with  decorations, 
pretty  little  girls,  and  babies  in  their 
mothers'  and  dads'  arms.  Boy!  Pried 
chicken,  school  band  music,  chocolate 
and  vanilla  cake,  ice  cream  and  water- 
melon. What  a  wonderful  day  and  cele- 
bration. 

Neville  Island  Saying  Thanks  to  Dick 
Allison 

It's  like  everyone  on  Neville  Island  owes 
86-year-old  Dick  Allison  a  tip  of  the  hat. 

So  the  Ught  little  isle  is  planning  to  honor 
its  "patriarch,"  a  friend  of  three  generations 
of  children,  with  a  "Dick  AlUson  Day"  on 
Aug.  3. 

"I  feel  as  though  I've  helped  raise  half 
the  kids  that  grew  up  around  here."  he  said. 

Dick,  of  205  N.  Hubert  St.,  is  a  graduate 
pharmacist  who  spurned  his  profession  to  be- 
come "a  people-contacting  storekeeper." 

ONCE   PROD17CE   CENTER 

"When  I  first  came  to  Neville  Island  more 
than  60  years  ago,  there  were  swimming 
beaches  along  the  Ohio  River  and  the  place 
was  Just  one  big  truck-farm  producing  vege- 
tables for  the  Pittsburgh  market,"  he  recalls. 

He  opened  a  combination  barbecue-gas 
station  back  In  1926,  then  switched  to  a  con- 
fectionery store  later. 

"I  was  Neville  Island's  penny-candy  pur- 
veyor for  years,"  he  chuckled.  "There's  no 
better  way  to  get  to  know  young  people  than 
meeting  them  every  day  at  the  bubble-gum 
counter." 

The  Aug.  3  tribute  Is  going  to  be  a  com- 
munitjrwlde  "thank  you"  for  all  the  nice 
things  Dick  has  done  over  the  years  for  Ne- 
ville's youth. 

"You  name  it  and  he  helped  organize  It," 
Francis  Williams,  a  Neville  resident  and  "Dick 
Allison  Day"  planner  commented. 

prime  toutk  organizer 

"He  formed  the  Island's  first  Boy  Scout 
troop,  organized  the  high  school  band,  and 
set  up  the  youth  group  at  the  Neville 
Presbyterian  Church." 

Dick  founded  the  Neville  PTA  and  served 
16  years  on  the  school  board. 

"That's  just  a  starter. 

During  the  Depression,  he  organized  the 
Island's  C>oodwlll  Club,  which  raised  money 
to  buy  food  for  the  needy. 

"We  used  to  sneak  the  food  baskets  Into 
homes  after  dark,"  he  recalls.  "People  were 
down  on  their  luck  but  they  were  proud. 
They  didn't  want  their  neighbors  to  know 
they  were  accepting  handouts." 


Youngsters  without  shoes  got  Jobs  at 
Dick's  business  establishment  and  he  pe^ 
suaded  other  merchants  to  hire  the  need; 
to  handle  all  sorts  of  chores. 

During  World  War  II,  he  founded  the  Serv- 
icemen's Club  on  the  island,  an  organization 
that  played  host  to  Navy  personnel  wh'ch 
came  to  Neville's  shipyards  to  pick  up  LSTs. 

SAILORS    ADOPTED 

"We  treated  hundreds  of  sailors  Just  as 
though  they  were  our  own  sons,"  he  said. 
Who  founded  the  Little  League  on  the  is- 
land? Of  course,  It  was  Dick  Allison. 

Turnabout  Is  fair  play  so  there'll  be  every 
thing  from  commemorative  Little  League 
gsimes  on  "Dick  Allison  Day"  to  a  parade 
featuring  the  high  school  band  the  old-timer 
helped  form. 

"Kids  grow  up.  you  know,  and  a  lot  of  us 
adults  remember  everything  Dick  did  for 
us  m  bygone  days  when  we  were  young," 
said  Mr.  Williams. 

Dick's  current  interest? 

"I'm  president  of  the  Coraopolls  Golden 
Age  Club,"  he  explained.  "Gosh,  I  guess 
that  means  I'm  getting  old." 

Neville  Declares  Augitst  3  Dick  Allison  Dat 
The  Neville  Township  Commissioners  st 
their  regular  monthly  meeting,  Thtirsday, 
June  12,  adopted  a  resolution  honoring  En- 
nls  W.  "Dick"  Allison  and  declared  August  3, 
1969  to  be  known  as  "Dick  Allison  Day"  in 
Neville  Township. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

resolution    241 

It  is  the  desire  of  numerous  citizens  of  the 
township  of  Neville  to  honor  one  In  our 
midst;  namely  Ennls  W.  "Dick"  Allison;  by 
declaring  a  day  to  be  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose: the  board  as  the  official  delegate  ot 
the  citizens  wishes  to  accede  to  the  request. 

Whereas,  Ennls  W.  "Dick"  Allison  has  given 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  effort  In  serving 
the  citizenry  of  Neville  Township;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  also  for  many  years  served 
as  Chairman  and  worker  for  countless  Ccm- 
munity  activities,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  further  devoted  his  en- 
ergies to  the  school  and  its  many  program 
and  activities,  one  of  which  was  in  help  to 
found  the  PTA.,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  Inspired  our  children 
through  example,  word  of  mouth  and  good 
deeds  and  has  taught  good  sportsmanship  in 
all  bis  activities,  and 

Whereas,  for  his  many  contributions  for 
our  well  being  we  do  hereby  declare  August 
3,  1969  to  be  known  as  "Dick  Allison  Day' 
in  Neville  Township. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  a  truly 
grateful  citizenry  extend  to  Mr.  Allison  Its 
sincere  gratitude  and  deep  appreciation  for 
his  untiring  and  diligent  efforts  to  make 
Neville  Island  a  better  and  happier  place  to 
live. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  a  part  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Township  of  Neville. 

Adopted  this  12th  day  of  June  1969. 

Board  of  Commissioners,  Township  of  Nev- 
lUe. 

GiriDO  Batista, 
President  of  the  Board. 

Attest:  Margaret  Selzer,  Secretary. 


Book:  "This  Is  Your  Life,  Dick  Allison  ' 
(Presented  by  grateful  Neville  Island 
Citizens) 
On  July  30.  1883  you  were  born  In  the  lit- 
tle   town    of   Palrvlew,    West   Virginia.   You 
were  the  only  child  of  Waitman  C.  and  Mar- 
garet E.  Allison. 

Your  father  passed  away  in   1934  at  the 

age  of  82  and  your  mother  In  1949  at  the  age 

of  89.  , 

You  attended  a  one-room  country  school 

in  Qm  Valley,  known  as  Plttinger  School. 
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Every  day  you  rode  your  pony  to  school  and 
back  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Every  once 
In  a  while  yoxir  pony  would  get  a  UtUe  peeved 
at  you  and  throw  you,  and  you  would  find 
vourself  walking  home  from  school. 

As  there  were  no  high  schools  then,  you 
went  to  Frankfort  Springs  Academy  for  two 
vears— 1896  to  1898.  Two  of  your  classmates 
at  the  Academy,  Anna  Krause  and  A.  Dun- 
ran  still  reside  In  this  part  of  the  country. 

Your  family  moved  to  Coraopolls,  Pa.  in 
jime  of  1900  and  resided  at  the  comer  of 
Fifth  and  Mulberry  Streets.  You  were  17  at 
the  time  and  drove  a  team  of  horses  for 
pugh  and  Curry.  Then  you  went  to  work  at 
Coreopolls  Pharmacy  for  $2.00  per  week  as 
a  delivery  boy. 

In  1904  you  graduated  from  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  University  as  a  registered 
pharmacist.  In  partnership  with  Dr.  W.  J. 
Stewart  of  Coraopolls,  you  l>ought  a  drug 
store  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  went  Into  busi- 
ness. 

on  June  20,  1906  you  married  Edith  Ger- 
trude Klelnman,  an  Island  girl,  and  went  to 
live  at  6008  Grand  Avenue,  Neville  Island, 
where  with  the  exception  of  about  six 
months,  you  have  lived  until  thU  year— 63 
years  in  the  same  house. 

At  this  time,  along  with  the  drug  store,  you 
also  had  a  hand  in  drawing  the  first  foamy 
root  beer  through  a  fountain.  You  adver- 
tised for  a  name  for  it  but  got  none,  and 
the  next  year  Hires  came  out  with  the  Root 
Beer  Barrel. 

You  made  the  first  ice  cream  cones  in 
Coraopolls.  You  had  a  partner  and  a  dozen 
girls  rolling  cones  In  the  cellar.  While  you 
were  on  your  honeymoon  your  partner  and 
the  cone  machines  disappeared  and  you  were 
out  of  the  ice  cream  cone  business.  You  sold 
the  drug  store  in  1907  to  John  OelUg. 

Speaking  of  honeymoons,  you  and  Edith 
had  quite  a  send-off  on  yours.  We  under- 
stand some  people  even  took  the  same  train 
as  you  and  Edith  all  the  way  to  Youngstown 
Ohio,  Just  to  make  sure  you  two  were  taken 
good  care  of. 

You  and  Edith  became  the  parents  of  three 
children:  Edward  Waitman,  Harold  Wayne, 
and  Margaret  Emma  Allison. 

You  worked  at  Burns  Pharmacy  In  Butler 
as  a  registered  pharmacist  for  the  sum  of 
♦37.50  every  two  weeks.  Prom  there  you  went 
to  Chester,  West  Virginia,  where  ycu  pur- 
chased a  drug  store  and  also  managed  a 
theater. 

While  living  in  Chester,  your  second  son. 
Wayne,  was  born  in  February  of  1912.  Six 
months  later  you  and  your  family  moved 
back  to  the  Island,  to  6008  Grand  Avenue. 

You  were  sure  a  busy  man  thereafter.  Upon 
coming  back  to  Neville  Island,  you  went  to 
work  at  Sytes  Pharmacy  at  Center  and  Her- 
ron  Avenues  in  Pittsburgh. 

After  that,  you  operated  an  agency  for  a 
"tire  patch"  and  then  ended  up  in  the  used 
car  business  at  5919  Penn  Avenue  with  Auto- 
mobile Securities,  the  first  firm  to  lend 
money  on  used  cars.  You  took  on  an  agency 
known  as  "Allison's  Hills  Motors"  but  that 
didn't  last  very  long  and  you  went  to  Bennett 
Wreckers  and  then  back  to  the  drug  store 
business  In  Allqulppa  for  A.  D.  Klein.  After 
■**  that  you  worked  for  C.  P.  Sims,  Ford  dealer 
in  Allqulppa,  Pa. 

In  1926  you  opened  the  Red,  White  and 
Blue  Filling  Station  and  Barbecue  Stand  on 
Grand  Avenue,  Neville  Island. 

Your  son,  Edward,  attended  Coraopolls 
School  and  then  went  to  Perklomen  Academy 
and  Massanutten  Military  Academy. 

Wayne    graduated    from    Coraopolls    High 
School  In  1931  and  went  to  work  at  Pitts- 
burgh Screw  and  Bolt  Corporation  on  Neville 
Island  Immediately  after  graduation. 
i  Your  daughter,  Margaret,  graduated  with 

the  first  class  from  Neville  Township  High 
School  In  1937  and  attended  Grove  City  Col- 
lege for  four  years. 

In  the  early  thirties  you  organized  the 
Good  Will  and  Moni  Clubs.  These  organiza- 


tions were  formed  to  provide  food  for  needy 
persons  on  the  Island.  Mrs.  Prank  Parsons 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Good  Will  Club. 
Some  of  the  other  members  at  that  time  were 
Mrs  Jake  Esau,  Mrs.  WUliam  Rushby,  Mrs. 
Ralph  MoOTe,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Virginia  Hln- 
kle,  Mrs.  William  Waters,  Mrs.  William 
Easton,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Brough,  and  Messrs. 
Prank  Parsons,  James  Woods,  John  Worgan. 
and  Edward  Martin.  You  were  also  a  Presi- 
dent of  this  Club. 

Members  of  the  Moni  Club  Included  James 
Woods,  John  Worgan,  Frank  Parsons,  Alex 
Henk,  Edward  Martin,  and  E.  J.  Clancy. 

At  that  Ume  money  was  very  scarce.  There 
was  none  even  for  school  picnics  and  a  group 
of  men  and  women  would  meet  at  the  school 
at  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the 
picnic  and  pack  lunches  for  the  children  to 
eat  at  the  park. 

Then  came  the  great  1936  fiood.  The  water 
rose  to  about  eight  feet  in  your  first  floor. 
Grand  Avenue  In  front  of  your  house  was 
Just  like  another  river.  In  fact,  the  only  way 
anyone  could  get  on  or  off  the  Island  was  by 
boat.  After  the  high  water  receded,  you  will 
remember  that  a  truck  load  of  food  was  sent 
here  from  a  little  church  back  of  Sewlckley 
and  with  the  help  of  several  school  girls,  you 
supervised  the  distribution  of  this  food  to 
those  who  needed  it.  At  this  time  you  were 
Custodian  at  Neville  School  and  supervised 
boys  from  the  school  moving  everything  from 
the  shop  and  basement  to  higher  ground  for 
25*  an  hour. 

You  were  a  member  of  the  School  Board 
when  the  new  High  School  was  being  built 
and  fought  for  Neville  all  the  way.  You  were 
a  member  of  the  Neville  Township  School 
Board  for  sixteen  years. 

Your  daughter,  Margaret,  was  Valedictorian 
of  the  first  class  to  graduate  from  NevUle 
Township  High  School. 

Then  came  World  War  n.  You  didn't  work 
for  three  years  at  this  time  but  helped  raise 
money  to  send  packages  to  local  boys  In  the 
service.  You  belonged  to  an  organization 
known  as  the  Service  Men's  Association,  along 
with  Mrs.  Grace  Rldosh,  Mrs.  Jack  Wiley, 
Mrs  Julia  Bereza,  Mrs.  Virginia  Hlnkle,  Mrs. 
Steve  Kosko,  Mrs.  William  Easton,  and  Benny 
Reuben.  Every  week  this  Association  spon- 
sored card  parties  to  raise  money  to  send 
candy,  etc.,  to  boys  In  the  service.  After  the 
war  the  money  remaining  In  the  treasury  was 
used  toward  engraving  names  of  service  men 
on  the  monument  here  on  the  Island. 

Your  son,  Edward,  served  with  the  Military 
Police  Platoon  In  the  Third  Army  In  Prance 
and  Luxemburg  and  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  for  heroic  service  while  overseas. 
Your  son,  Wayne,  served  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Force  and  was  stationed  on  the  Island  of 
Guam.  .    .. 

It  was  a  happy  day  in  your  Ufe  when  both 
boys  returned  home  safe  and  sound. 

For  many  years  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Boy  Scout  Committee  with  Vem  Gillock  as 
Scout  Master.  All  your  life  you  have  enjoyed 
working  with  and  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion. The  young  girls  and  boys  seem  to  have 
a  special  place  In  your  heart. 

You  helped  found  the  P.T.A.  on  Neville 
Island  and  were  Instrumental  in  seeing  that 
the  Neville  School  Cheerleaders  had  their 
first  uniforms.  These  were  hand  sewn  by 
Mrs.  Sldum.  While  a  member  of  the  P.T.A. 
you  supported  them  In  infiuencing  both  the 
School  Board  and  the  Township  to  work  to- 
ward supervised  recreation  in  the  sununer 
months.  This  was  the  first  supervised  play 
program  on  the  Island. 

While  a  member  of  the  School  Board  you 
were  responsible  for  getUng  the  students  to 
work  at  the  school  in  the  summer  instead  of 
contracting  the  work  to  outsiders. 

You  also  helped  with  the  program  of  get- 
ting our  football  squad  to  Camp. 

You  have  been  an  active  elder  In  the 
Neville  Island  Presbyterian  Church  aliribst 
continually  since   1932. 

At  one  time  the  Church  sponsored  a  soft- 


ball  and  basketball  team.  After  the  regular 
basketball  season  was  over,  you  qransored, 
on  your  own,  a  team  In  the  Trl -State  Tourna- 
ment m  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  You  took  care 
of  all  the  expenses  and  even  though  your 
teams  never  won  the  championship  they 
were  always  in  the  semi-finals. 

You  have  been  active  In  all  civic  affairs 
on  the  Island  for  many,  many  years.  Even 
today,  you  attend  all  school  functions  and 
can  be  seen  at  all  footbaU  games. 

You  were  a  member  of  the  first  Planning 
Committee  organized  for  zoning  Neville 
Island. 

On  November  28.  1952  your  family  suffered 
a  great  tragedy.  Your  daughter,  Margaret, 
her  husband  Sam,  and  your  grandson, 
Sammy,  were  killed  In  a  plane  crash  at 
Tacoma,  Washington,  while  enroute  home 
from  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  where  they  had  been 
stationed  In  the  service.  Crushing  as  this 
blow  was,  you  were  still  able  to  bounce  back 
and  keep  going,  perhaps  because  of  your  great 
faith  In  the  One  above,  and  the  fact  that 
you  were  so  active  In  everything  that  went 
on  in  this  community  helped  you  through 
this  trying  time  by  keeping  your  mind  on 
others  and  their  problems  rather  than  your 
own. 

On  June  20,  1956  you  and  Edith  celebrated 
your  Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary  with  a 
famUy  dinner  and  Open  House.  Many  of  your 
friends  stopped  by  to  extend  their  good 
wishes.  It  was  a  day  to  remember. 

In  June  1966  another  sorrow  had  to  be 
borne  by  you.  In  that  year  your  beloved  wife, 
Edith,  passed  away.  Here  again,  however,  you 
realize  that  life  must  go  on  regardless  of 
what  trials  await  us  and  you  forced  yourself 
to  keep  active  and  Interested  In  your  sur- 
roundings. 

At  the  present  time  you  are  President  ot 
the  Golden  Age  Club  of  Coraopolls;  active  in 
Boy  Scouts;  a  committee  member  of  the 
P.T.A.;  an  active  elder  in  the  church;  and 
an  Honorary  member  of  the  Lions  of  America. 
You  now  reside  at  206  N.  Hubert  Street, 
having  had  to  vacate  your  home  (after  63 
years)  because  of  the  new  bridge  being  built 
over  the  Island.  The  wheels  of  progress  keep 
turning  and  we  must  move  with  them. 

Your  son,  Edward,  lives  with  you  and  Is  a 
Deputy  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Allegheny, 
working  out  of  the  Pittsburgh  Office. 

Your  son,  Wayne,  is  married  to  the  former 
Grace  Bennett,  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Linda,  who  is  14.  Wayne  works  for  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  Neville  Island  and  he 
and  hU  family  reside  at  211  N.  Hubert  Street. 
Your  grandson,  Eddie,  and  his  wife,  Jose- 
phine, and  their  two  children,  Alicia  and 
Eddie.  Jr.,  live  at  207  N.  Hubert  Street.  You 
have  three  great  grandchildren  living  in  San 
Francisco,  California — ^Kenneth.  Cynthia, 
and  David. 

We  believe  you  are  a  fortunate  man.  Dick, 
to  have  practicaUy  aU  your  family  living  near 
you  right  here  on  the  Island — 2  children.  2 
grandchildren,  and  5  great  grandchildren  in 
aU. 

Celebration  in  Honor  of  Dick  Allison- 
Sunday,  August  3,  1969 
(Excerpts  from  Sunday  program  of  The  Ne- 
ville Island  Presbyterian  Church,  First 
Street,  Neville  Island.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15225:  Commit  thy  way  unto  t%e  Lord; 
trust  also  in  Him;  and  He  shall  bikng  it  to 
pass — Ps.  37.5.  Enter  to  Worship — Depart 
To  Serve) 

The  Chancel  Flowers  are  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Ennls  W.  Allison  for  "Dick  Allison  Day"  today, 
proclaimed  by  the  community.  Flowers  are 
from  the  Session,  the  Allison  Family,  Church 
Organizations  and  friends. 

Congratulations  are  extended  to  Mr.  Ennls 
W  Allison  on  this  particular  day  by  the 
members  of  the  Session.  We  thank  you  for 
your  many  years  of  being  a  member  of  this 
church  and  for  the  many  years  of  being  an 
Elder.  Your  faithful  service  Is  acknowledged 
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and  greatly  appreciated  by  the  congregation. 
Ood  BlesB  You,  "Dick  Allison." 

The  Community  haa  planned  a  Parade  and 
other  events  throughout  the  day  and  all  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
"Dick  Allison  Day"  today. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Oeneral  Committee 
for  "Dick  Allison  Day"  Is  Mr.  P.  C.  Williams. 
Chairman  of  the  Church  Committee  Is  Mrs. 
Richard  Davis  with  Mrs.  Grace  Allison's  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  of  the  Elders. 

MORNING    FESTtVITIES 

11:00  A.M. — Church  Service  at  Neville  Is- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Austin  V. 
Hunter. 

12:15  P.M. — Closed  Luncheon  for  Allison 
Family,  Clergy,  and  invited  guests. 

Special  groups  attending  Church  Service 

include 
Coraopolls  Womens  Golden  Age;  Coraop- 
olls  Mens  Golden  Ave;  Neville  Island  Boy 
Scouts  Troop  533;  Neville  Island  Cub  Scouts 
Pack  373;  Neville  Island  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners; Neville  Island  School  Board;  Neville 
Island  Police,  and  Neville  Island  Firemen. 

ATTERNOON    FESTIVITIES 

1:30  P.M. — Form  Parade  at  Dravo  Light 
Metals  Plant  Parking  Lot,  South  Side  Grand 
Avenue. 

Free  Balloons  &  Stickers. 

2:00  P.M.— Start  Parade  to  Neville  Island 
Recreation  Hall,  Neville  School  Marching 
Band. 

Dignitaries  in  cars:  N.  I.  Fire  Fighting 
Equipment;  Civil  Defense  Aux.  Truck; 
Friends  Marching;  Ballons  Flying. 

Everyone  Singing  "For  He  Is  A  Jolly  Good 
Fellow".  "Happy  Birthday". 

2:30  P.M. — Three  Inning  Ball  Game  Upper 
N.I.  vs.  Lower  N.I.;  Footraces — Relay  Races; 
Wheelbarrow — Shoe  Races;  Three  Legged — 
Piggyback  Race,  and  Softball  Throw. 

4:00  P.M. — Concert  Neville  Island  School: 
Stage  Band;  Boat  Parade;  and  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh Aquatic  Club. 

EVENING  FESTIVITISS 

6:00  PM. — Picnic  Supper:  Share  your  table 
and  food  with  friends  and  neighbors  of  Dick 
Allison. 

6:00  P.M. — Presentations  to  Dick  Allison. 

Welcome:  F.  C.  Williams. 

Resolution:  Ouldo  Batista. 

Civic  Presentations:  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica; Lions  Club,  etc. 

Short  Congratulatories  by  Dignitaries. 

"This  Is  Tour  Life",  Reading  by  Michael 
Raddick. 

Closing  Song  &  Prayer  by  All. 

The  "Dick  Allison  Day"  Committee  thanks 
everyone  who  participated  in  this  wonderful 
celebration.  Those  who  served  in  any  capacity 
deserve  a  special  thanks,  they  were  so  nu- 
merous we  can't  possibly  list  them  all. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  SUPPORTS 
TITLE  n  REPEAL 

(Mr.  MAT8UNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
indeed  welcome  news  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration announced  its  support  for 
legislation  to  repeal  title  II  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950. 

This  favorable  nod  by  the  adminis- 
tration gives  added  impetus  to  the  move 
to  expimge  the  disgraceful  Emergency 
Detention  Act  from  our  law  books.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  already 
reacted  by  reporting  favorably  on  the 
Inouye  bill  to  repeal  title  n.  Favorable 
floor  action  by  the  other  body  is  expected 
within  this  week. 


I  know  that  the  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  members  of  this  House  who  have 
joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  similar 
legislation  to  repeal  the  concentration 
camp  authorization  law,  now  join  me  in 
urging  early  hearings  on  this  legislation 
by  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee. There  is  no  legitimate  reason  for 
any  f  m-ther  delay. 


NEW     MOBILIZATION     COMMITTEE 
TO  END  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions   I  have   expressed  my   grave 
concern  about  the  activities  sponsored 
by  the  New  Mobilization  Committee  To 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam — New  Mobe. 
On  November  4,  1969,  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  staff  study  pre- 
pared by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  which  I  chair.  The  study 
disclosed  that  the  leadership  of  the  New 
Mobe  Is  top-heavy  with  known  Com- 
munists and  their  sympathizers,  includ- 
ing members  and  partisans  of  both  the 
Communist  Party,  USA,  the  Trotskyist 
Socialist  Workers  Party  and  the  Com- 
munist youth  front,  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance.    The    conspicuous    Communist 
presence  at  major  planning  sessions  of 
New  Mobe  indicates  Communist  manip- 
ulation, exploitation,  and  subversion  of 
the  protest   movement  against   United 
States  involvement  In  Vietnam.  Further, 
the  study  disclosed  that  several  national 
leaders  of  the  New  Mobe  were  among  the 
delegates  to  the  World  Peace  Assembly 
held  in  East  Berlin  during  June  1969. 
That  Assembly  was  sponsored  by  the 
World  Peace  CoimcU,  an  international 
Communist  front  financed  from  Moscow. 
The  Communists  are  thriving  on  the 
aid  and  comfort  realized  from  supporters 
in  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries.  Spokesmen  for  Hanoi  and  the 
Vietcong  have  been  hailing  the  so-called 
progressive  elements  in  this  country  for 
launching  a  broad  and  powerful  offen- 
sive to  demand  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  put   an   immediate   end   to   the 
Vietnam  war.  As  our  enemy,  they  have 
every  right  to  be  grateful. 

Now,  the  New  Mobe  has  called  a  meet- 
ing of  its  leaders  for  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
this  weekend  to  discuss  plans  for  future 
activities.  New  Mobe,  which  was  orga- 
nized in  Cleveland  last  July  4,  originally 
was  intended  to  disband  after  the  No- 
vember mass  march  on  Washington,  D.C. 
However,  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of 
militancy  and  vigor  of  the  Vietnam  Mo- 
ratorium Committee  apparently  has  per- 
suaded the  New  Mobe  to  remain  active. 
It  is  expected  that  at  the  meeting  this 
weekend,  set  for  December  13  and  14,  the 
members  of  New  Mobe's  steering  com- 
mittee will  ratify  a  decision  by  the 
group's  executive  committee  that  New 
Mobe  be  continued.  Also  to  be  discussed 
are  detailed  plans  for  new  antiwar  dem- 
onstrations. Among  the  possibilities  that 
are  to  be  discussed  are  "decentralized" 
demonstrations  directed  toward  indus- 
trial suppliers  of  war  materiel. 
Another  example  of  the  closing  of  the 


ranks  of  New  Mobe  and  the  Communist 
Party,  USA,  took  place  at  a  New  Mobe 
leadership  meeting  held  in  New  York 
City  on  November  22,  1969.  At  that  time 
Arnold  Johnson,  the  national  public  re- 
lations director  of  the  Communist 
Party,  USA,  was  named  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  Mobe.  Johnson 
had  been  a  member  of  the  steering  com-, 
mittee  of  the  New  Mobe  since  its  incep- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  efforts  by  some  groups 
to  show  their  support  for  our  enemy  in 
the  guise  of  seeking  "peace"  continues 
imabated. 

On  November  29, 1969,  Cora  Weiss,  one 
of  the  cochairmen  of  the  New  Mobe,  left 
the  United  States  en  route  to  Hanoi. 
Traveling  with  Miss  Weiss  are  Madeline 
Duckies  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  Ethel 
Taylor  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  both  of 
whom  are  leaders  of  the  Women  Strike 
for  Peace,  an  organization  represent«d  by 
Miss  Weiss  on  the  steering  committee  of 
New  Mobe.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
Dagmar  Wilson,  a  leader  of  the  Women 
Strike  for  Peace,  has  publicly  proclaimed 
her  sympathy  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
that  among  the  many  individuals  par- 
ticipating in  the  activities  sponsored  by 
the  New  Mobe  are  those  who  would  with- 
draw if  they  knew  just  how  much  they 
are  aiding  Hanoi  and  the  international 
Communist  movement. 


GUARANTEED  ANNUAL  INCOME 
FOR  TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks smd  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "guaranteed  aimual  income" 
Is  in  the  news  again  this  week,  both  from 
the  White  House  and  from  the  other 
body. 

First,  the  current  White  House  Con- 
ference lived  up  to  its  advance  publicity 
by  recommending  a  guaranteed  annual 
income — sometimes  referred  to  as  a  neg- 
ative income  tax— of  something  like 
$5,500  for  a  family  of  four.  The  President, 
demonstrating  his  essential  conservatism, 
recommended  to  the  Congress  a  much 
lower  &g\iie  of  only  $3,900  per  annum. 

Second,  the  other  body  amended  our 
tax  reform  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
and  family  exemption,  over  a  period  of 
2  years,  from  $600  to  $700  then  to  $800. 
For  a  family  of  four,  this  would  mean  an 
Increase  from  the  present  $2,400  to  $2,800 
in  1970  and  to  $3,200  in  1971.  The  Presi- 
dent, again  demonstrating  his  essential 
conservatism,  let  it  be  known  that  such  a 
drastic  tax  reform  would  be  highly  in- 
flationary and  could  well  result  in  his 
veto  of  the  whole  tax  reform  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income  for  productive 
Americans. 

I  will  support  legislation  guaranteeing 
to  such  citizens  total  freedom  from  Fed- 
eral seizure  of  as  much  as  $4,800  of  their 
earnings  each  year.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  that  effect  earlier  in  this 
Congress. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  a  gxiaran- 
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teed  give  away  to  the  relief  rolls,  whether 
it  is  called  an  annual  income  or  a  nega- 
tive income  tax. 

The  American  people,  who  are  carry- 
ing the  load,  have  a  very  clear  imder- 
standing  of  two  simple  facts,  which  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 

First,  If  the  spending  of  a  dollar  is 
inflationary,  it  makes  no  difference  who 
spends  it.  The  argvunent  just  will  not 
sell  that  to  take  that  dollar  away  from 
the  man  who  has  earned  it  and  give  it  to 
the  man  who  has  not  works  some  kind 
of  black  magic  so  that  its  spending  be- 
comes noninflationary. 

Second,  the  finest  kind  of  guaranteed 
income  would  be  a  very  simple  guarantee 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  keep 
Its  hands  off — would  cease  confiscat- 
ing  enough  of  a  man's  earnings  for  him 

to  make  at  least  a  minimum  decent  pro- 
vision for  his  famUy.  If  it  is  proper  to 
present  to  the  nonproductive  a  gift  of 
either  $3,900  or  $5,500  per  year  for  a 
family  of  four,  it  is  certainly  proper  to 
keep  our  hands  away  from  the  same 
amount  of  money  earned  by  the  produc- 
tive citizens. 

If  fear  of  swelling  inflation  is  grounds 
for  denying  the  working  taxpayers  a  long 
overdue  exemption  increase,  how  can  the 
President  overlook  the  inflationary  ef- 
fect of  his  guaranteed  minimum  income 
program?    

NATION'S  SYSTEM  OF  MILITARY 
JUSTICE— PARTICULARLY  WEAK- 
NESSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mili- 
tary court-martial  held  at  the  Presidio 
and  the  aborted  Green  Beret  proceedings 
In  Vietnam  have  served  once  again  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  this 
Nation's  system  of  military  justice,  par- 
ticularly its  Weaknesses.  No  doubt  the 
court-martial  stemming  from  the  alleged 
Pinkville  massacre  will  accentuate  fur- 
ther the  need  for  reform. 

Gen.  George  Decker,  former  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  stated : 

No  single  factor  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
destroy  public  confidence  in  the  (court- 
martial)  system  than  allegations  of  com- 
mand influence 

As  you  will  recsJl,  this  charge  of  "com- 
mand Influence"  was  present  not  only  in 
the  Preside  and  Green  Beret  cases,  but 
also  there  are  indications  that  it  may 
have  prevented  the  Pinkville  massacre 
allegations  from  surfacing  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Because  it  was  my  constituent  who 
wais  killed  at  the  Presido,  I  was  deeply 
involved  in  that  case.  As  a  result  of  that 
involvement,  I  became  very  familiar  with 
many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
military  justice  system.  Fortunately,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  already  has  ap- 
pointed a  group  to  study  stockade  prac- 
tices. However,  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  revise  the  court-martial 
code,  the  procedures  through  which  serv- 
icemen are  confined  to  stockades. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  on  Novem- 


ber 26  I  introduced  HJl.  15016.  This 
measiu'e  is  designed  to  improve  the  Ju- 
dicial machinery  of  military  courts-mar- 
tial. First,  it  removes  defense  counsel 
and  jury  selection  from  the  control  of  a 
military  commander  who  convenes  a 
court-martial.  Second,  H.R.  15016  cre- 
ates an  independent  trial  command  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  command  in- 
fluence or  the  appearance  of  command 
influence  from  adversely  affecting  the 
fairness  of  military  judicial  proceedings. 
Last  year  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  90-632  which  requires  each  service 
to  establish  separate  commands  for  mili- 
tary judges.  H.R.  15016  incorporates  the 
military  judges  command  into  the  Mili- 
tary Trial  Command  which  also  has  di- 
visions for  defense  coimsels  and  court 
members.  The  Command  will  be  divided 
geographically  Into  judicial  circuits,  each 
of  which  will  be  headed  by  a  circuit  ju- 
dicial officer.  The  bill  further  stipulates 
that  members  of  the  Comirfand  will  be 
under  the  supervision,  dir^tion,  suid 
control  of  only  the  superiors  within  the 
division,  the  circuit  judicial  officer,  and 
the  Judge  Advocate  General.  In  addition, 
the  prohibition  which  prevents  the  con- 
vening authority  or  any  member  of  his 
staff  from  preparing  or  reviewing  any  re- 
port concerning  the  effectiveness,  flt- 
ness,  or  efificiency  of  the  miUtary  judge 
is  extended  to  defense  counsels. 

While  the  assignment  of  judges  and 
court  members  by  the  circuit  judicial  of- 
ficer is  applicable  only  to  general  courts- 
marital,  the  bill  provides  that,  subject 
to  regulations  of  the  Armed  Forces  Sec- 
retaries, the  circuit  judicial  o£Bcer  also 
may  assign  them  to  special  courts- 
martial.  Defense  counsels  will  be  as- 
signed for  both  general  and  special 
courts-martial. 

However,  this  legislation  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  convening  authority's  con- 
trol over  the  prosecution  of  a  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  as  General 
Decker  stated,  that  command  influence 
can  destroy  public  confidence  In  the 
courts-martial  system.  H.R.  15016  will  be 
a  first  step  in  preventing  this,  and  hope- 
fully, it  will  restore  faith  in  the  system. 
On  December  3  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  ,  with 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  introduced  H.R.  15074,  a  bill 
identical  to  H.R.  15016.  Today  26  of  my 
colleagues  are  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. In  listing  their  names  here,  I  would 
like  to  thank  them  for  their  support.  The 
cosponsors  are:  Congressmen  Ashley, 
Biester,  Bingham,  Boland,  Burton, 
Conyers,  Diggs,  Edwards  of  Califoraia, 
Leggett,  Lowenstein.  McCloskey, 
MncvA,  MosHER,  Moss,  Ottinger,  Pucin- 
SKi,  Railsback,  Rees,  Rosenthal,  St 
Germain,  Scheuer,  Stafford,  Stokes, 
Taft,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  and  Yates. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  with  several  of  my  colleagues  to 
introduce  a  bill  designed  to  improve  the 
judicial  machinery  of  military  courts- 
martial  by,  first,  removing  defense  coun- 
sel and  jury  selection  from  the  control 
of  a  military  commander  who  convenes  a 
court-martial  and  by  second,  creating  an 
indep>endent  trial  command  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  command  infiuence 


or  the  appearance  of  command  Influence 
from  adversely  affecting  the  fairness  of 
military  judicial  proceedings. 

The  commanding  officer's  control  of 
the  court-msurtial  proceeding  is  the  factor 
in  the  court-martial  system  which  is  most 
likely  to  produce  an  actual  obstruction  of 
justice  or  to  scar  the  appearance  of  Jus- 
tice. As  past  Army  Chief  of  Staff  <3en. 
George  H.  Decker  has  stated : 

No  other  single  factor  has  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  destroy  public  confidence  in  the 
(court-martial)  system  than  allegations  of 
command  infiuence. 

The  cogency  of  General  Decker's  ob- 
servation was  vividly  illustrated  by  the 
recent  public  and  congressional  outcry 
caused  by  the  suggestion  that  the  court- 
martial  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
Green  Berets  were  laden  with  command 
infiuence.  One  might  recall  that  the 
Green  Berets  defendants  charged  that 
their  impending  trial  could  not  be  con- 
ducted in  a  setting  free  from  bias  because 
of  the  commander's  personal  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  their  case  and  petitioned 
to  have  their  trial  removed  from  his 
command. 

Moreover,  the  implications  of  com- 
mand influence  in  the  recent  Presidio 
mutiny  trials  produced  a  similar  public 
reaction  including  a  petition  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  signed  by  45  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  Law  School  faculty 
asking  "whether  the  intense  command 
interest  in  prosecuting  these  soldiers  for 
serious  crimes  and  the  unusually  severe 
sentences  indicate  that  the  court-martial 
proceedings  did  not  result  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial." 

Opportunities  for  a  commander  to  un- 
fairly infiuence  the  course  of  a  military 
trial  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
military  system.  The  commanding  officer 
who  convenes  a  general  court-martial 
not  only  has  the  power  to  select  the  coim- 
sel  for  the  prosecution  but  also  the  power 
to  select  the  counsel  for  the  defense  and 
the  members  of  the  court  as  well.  More- 
over, because  he  selects  these  partici- 
pants from  his  own  command,  he  retains 
over  them  the  awesome  power  to  affect 
their  efficiency  reports,  duty  assignments, 
promotions,  and  transfers. 

Surely  such  singular  control  over  both 
sides  of  a  criminal  case  as  well  as  over 
the  triers  of  fact  is  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  principle  of  judicial  impartial- 
ity as  applied  to  our  civilian  courts. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  this  power 
is  rarely  abused,  the  basic  structure  of 
court-martial  machinei'y  remains  an  in- 
cubator in  which  improper  court-mar- 
tial infiuences  are  innocently  and  inad- 
vertently bred.  So  long  &s  the  command- 
ing officer  retains  his  appointive  and 
career  determining  powers  court-martial 
personnel  will  remain  sensitive  to  the 
practical  realities  of  military  life.  As  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  noted: 

Courts-martial  are  manned  by  officers 
whose  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
promotion  are  controlled  largely  by  their 
commanding  officers  and  it  is  no  reflection  on 
their  honesty  and  Integrity  to  conclude  that 
they  desire  to  make  a  fine  record. 

In  the  same  vein,  court-martial  par- 
ticipants are  not  oblivious  to  the  risks 
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inherent  In  perfoitning  In  a  manner 
which  displeases  or  Is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  interest  of  their  military  su- 
periors. In  this  atmosphere,  nmiors, 
however  unfounded,  of  the  commanding 
officer's  desires  in  the  matter  are  not 
likely  to  go  unheeded.  And  even  when 
the  commander  in  no  way  seeks  to  in- 
fluence the  participants,  their  court- 
martial  performance  may  well  be  af- 
fected by  a  conscious  or  subconscious  de- 
ft, sire  to  do  that  which  they  presume  will 
plea.se  the  commander. 

Recently,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Legion  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  have 
called  for  changes  in  the  court-martial 
structure  that  would  insulate  key  court- 
martial  personnel  from  the  influence  of 
tlie  commanding  officer  and  erase  the 
appearance  of  one-sided  partiality. 

The  calls  for  reform  have  not  gone 
unheeded  by  Congress.  In  1948  Congress 
enacted  legislation  which  criminally 
proscribed  attempts  to  coerce  or  unlaw- 
fully influence  actions  of  a  court-mar- 
tial. Further,  in  the  Military  Justice  Act 
of  1968.  Congress  established  an  impor- 
tant safeguard  against  command  influ- 
ence by  creating  an  independent  judici- 
ary of  military  judges  who  are  com- 
pletely insulated  from  the  control  of  the 
local  commanding  officer. 

Yet  the  problem  of  command  influence 
over  court-martial  proceedings  remains 
in  the  commander's  power  to  select  the 
defense  counsel  and  his  power  to  appoint 
and  affect  court  members. 

Command  authority  over  the  defense 
counsel  represents  the  most  serious 
w^eakness  of  the  military  judicial  ma- 
chinery. The  basic  problem  is  that  the 
defense  counsel  operates  in  the  same  of- 
fice as  the  prosecutor  and  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  staff  judge 
advocate,  whose  primary  responsibility 
is  to  assure  that  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mander, including  his  disciplinary  inter- 
est, are  preserved. 

So  long  as  the  defense  attorney  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  military  hierarchy 
responsible  for  preserving  military  disci- 
pline, he  will  be  deprived  of  his  tradi- 
tional freedom  of  action  in  preparing  a 
client's  defense — and  that  freedom  is  the 
best  assuraneie  of  fairness  in  any  crim- 
inal proceeding. 

The  second  obstacle  to  court-martial 
fairness  is  the  commander's  authority  to 
handpick  the  members  of  the  court.  The 
Inherent  vice  of  this  system  is  that  it 
creates  an  appearance  as  well  as  the  oc- 
casional fact  of  the  commanding  ofiBcer 
stacking  the  court  with  members  who  he 
believes  will  support  his  disciplinary  poli- 
cies and  convict  the  accused. 

Any  system  inviting  abuse  is  as  inimi- 
cal to  the  appearance  of  judicial  impar- 
tiality as  an  actual  showing  of  abuse.  If 
trials  are  to  be  impartial  and  to  appear 
so.  the  selection  of  court  members  must 
b?  removed  from  the  control  of  the  com- 
nander  and  vested  in  an  independent 
uthority. 

It  is  for  all  the  above  reasons  that  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  to  prevent  command 
nfluence  or  the  appearance  thereof  from 
adversely  affecting  the  fairness  of  mili- 
tary judicial  proceedings.  The  bill  would 
remove  defense  counsel  and  court  mem- 
ber selection  from  the  control  of  the 


military  commander  who  convenes  a 
court-martial  and  place  these  functions 
under  the  control  of  an  independent  trial 
command,  along  the  lines  of  the  inde- 
pendent judiciary  which  was  created  by 
the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968. 

I  think  that  the  bill  strikes  a  balance 
between  the  legitimate  interest  of  the 
military  in  preserving  discipline  and  the 
interest  of  procedural  due  process.  Thus, 
while  the  bill  removes  defense  counsel 
and  jury  selection  from  command  con- 
trol, it  does  not  interfere  with  the  con- 
vening authority's  control  over  the 
prosecution  of  a  case. 

With  the  implementation  of  this  sys- 
tem, defense  attorneys  and  court  mem- 
bers will  join  military  judges  as  inde- 
pendent operators  in  a  court-martial 
proceeding,  responsible  only  to  their  su- 
perior officers  who  are  not  responsible 
to  the  commanding  officer  who  convenes 
the  court-martial. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  system  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  extending  to  our 
fighting  men  the  democratic  principles 
that  they  are  so  bravely  fighting  to  pre- 
serve. I  urge  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  give  this  proposal  the  closest 
scrutiny  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


SUPPORT    FOR    PRESIDENT    NIXON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  just  peace  in  Vietnam,  end  inflation 
and  reduce  crime  and  drug  usage  here 
at  home  are  encouraged  to  find  that  as 
the  days  go  by  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  join  in  that  support. 

I  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  results  of  a  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  poll.  The  poll,  conducted 
by  telephone,  foimd  that  81  percent  of 
the  people  are  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
President  is  handling  his  job. 

Eighty-eight  percent  identify  with  the 
silent  majority  on  the  issue  of  Vietnam, 

73  percent  approve  of  his  efforts  to  end 
inflation,  77  percent  like  his  law  enforce- 
ment efforts,  73  percent  agree  with  him 
on  his  handling  of  urban  problems  and 

74  percent  are  in  accord  with  his  actions 
on  race  relations. 

It  is  polls  like  this  and  like  the  recent 
Gallup  poll  which  showed  his  popularity 
at  68  percent  that  perhaps  have  led  a 
leading  Democratic  authority  to  predict 
an  overwhelming  victory  for  President 
Nixon  were  he  to  seek  reelection  today. 

Richard  Scammon,  one  of  the  Nation's 
top  experts  on  polling  and  public  opin- 
ion and  a  former  Census  Director,  says 
Nixon  would  carry  48  States.  James  Mc- 
Cartney, writing  in  the  Miami  Herald, 
quotes  Scammon  as  saying  "right  now 
Nixon  has  a  massive  majority  behind 
him  on  Vietnam.  And  I  choose  the  word 
'massive'  with  care.  Nixon  would  win  by 
a  larger  margin  right  now  than  Lyndon 
Johnson  had  in  his  landslide  victory  over 
Barry  Goldwater  in  1964." 

It  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  coun- 
try has  indeed  rallied  around  the  Pres- 
ident. 


LIEUTENANT  GALLEY  AND  THE 
INCIDENT  AT  PINKVILLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  already  the  slow,  premeditated 
trial  of  Lt.  William  L.  Galley  and  his  men 
has  begun.  Testimony  Is  being  heard. 
Eyewitnesses  are  being  questioned.  The 
jury — in  this  case,  the  American  and 
world  public — is  deciding  the  case.  And 
yet,  the  court  has  not  even  convened. 

I  am  not  going  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  lieutenant 
here  today.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  a 
protest  must  be  raised  over  the  prema- 
ture trial  and  verdict  of  a  man  who,  by 
all  standards  of  American  jurisprudence, 
is  stUl  innocent  until  proven  guilty  by  a 
court  of  law. 

The  headlines  in  the  papers  use 
such  as  "Viet  Killings"  and  "Massacre" 
without  any  prefix  such  as  "alleged." 
Radio  and  television  commentaries  talk 
about  the  massacre  in  a  Vietnamese  vil- 
lage or  the  killing  of  imarmed  citizens, 
but  not  about  the  possibility  that  it 
might  have  been  a  legitimate  act  of  war, 
an  attack  on  a  Communist  stronghold.  If 
the  press  is  not  careful  in  its  zeal  for  the 
spectacular,  it  will  have  this  case  decided 
before  it  ever  gets  to  tritil. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
has  conducted  an  investigation  and 
found  the  charges  to  be  incorrect.  But  in 
the  eyes  of  some,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
who  are  our  allies,  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Yet,  we  must  remember  that  those  in 
Vietnam  who  are  yelling  the  loudest  and 
charging  the  United  States  with  the 
greatest  guilt  are  the  Communists — 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong.  "Pink- 
ville,"  as  it  was  nailed,  was  well  known 
as  a  Vietcong  stronghold.  So  let  us  be 
cautious  in  throwing  charges  at  our  own 
boys  until  we  know  all  the  facts. 

Statements  by  men  of  Galley's  platoon, 
some  of  whom  admit  a  dislike  for  the 
lieutenant,  receive  big  play  at  the  hands 
of  the  news  media  men.  They  seek  out  a 
controversial  news  story  regardless  of  the 
possible  cost  to  a  man's  reputation  and 
a  coim try's  credibility.  Many  of  these 
men,  who  were  asked  to  refrain  from 
commenting  on  the  case  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ducting a  fair  military  trial,  have  disre- 
garded this  basic  precept  of  American 
law. 

Frankly,  I  question  the  motives  of  an 
Army  photographer  who  allegedly  sold 
Army  photographs  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Why  are  these  people  so  quick  to  as- 
smne  the  worst?  So  quick  to  assume  that 
the  alleged  atrocities  must  have  been 
committed?  We  must  question  all  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  attack. 
We  must  not  be  too  quick  to  condemn. 
We  must  search  out  all  of  the  evidence. 
We  must  not  conduct  a  kangaroo  court  In 
the  front  pages  of  the  papers  and  during 
the  prime  time  of  the  television  and  radio 
news  shows. 

The  press  has  a  great  responsibility  in 
reporting  the  news.  Not  only  should  the 
news  be  properly  reported,  but  it  must 
be  done,  in  my  opinion,  in  such  a  way 
so  as  not  to  prejudice  a  defendant's  case. 
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When  a  hot  issue  such  as  this  comes 
along,  responsible  Journalism  is  really 
put  to  the  test. 

Consequently,  the  prudence  of  some 
headline  writers  and  some  headline  seek- 
ers must  be  questioned  when  they  bypass 
the  normal  American  manner  of  trying 
a  person  by  court  of  law.  The  facts  must 
be  fairly  given  and  all  stories  should  be 
thoroughly  checked  out. 

Above  all,  we  must  not  forget,  as  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman  said,  that  "war  is 
bell."  Neither  can  we  forget  what  the 
Communists  in  Vietnam  have  done  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  oi  community 
leaders,  and  innocent  civilians,  men, 
women  and  children,  over  the  last  few 
years.  It  has  been  Communist  policy  to 
kill  innocent  civilians,  to  terrorize  the 
populace  into  supporting  the  Conununist 
cause.  This  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  or  oizr  Armed  Forces, 
and  it  never  has  been  our  policy.  All  of 
this  should  be  reported  so  that  we  can 
maintain  a  proper  perspective  as  we  con- 
sider the  actions  of  some  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  as  American 
as  apple  pie.  But  so  is  responsible  use  of 
that  freedom. 

Lieutenant  Calley  and  any  others 
charged  must  be  granted  a  fair,  unbiased 
hearing  in  a  proper  court  of  law.  Once 
the  trial  is  concluded,  then  the  press  is 
free  to  condemn  the  man's  guilt  or  ac- 
claim his  innocence  as  the  case  may  be — 
but  not  imtil  then  and  in  any  case,  we 
must  not  tolerate  a  condemnation  of  our 
whole  coimtry  for  what  may  have  been 
the  act  of  a  few. 


BILL  TO  SET  REASONABLE  LIMITS 
ON  ACCEPTABLE  MARKET  PENE- 
TRATION BY  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Hir.  Speaker,  with 
some  reluctance,  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
which  seeks  to  set  reasonable  limits  on 
the  acceptable  market  penetration  by 
imports  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
overrunning  oiu-  industry. 

The  Fair  International  Trade  Act  of 
1969  which  I  am  introducing  today,  will 
accomplish  this  objective,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  guarantee  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  any  future  growth  of  our  domestic 
consumption. 

The  problem  of  competition  from  low- 
cost  goods  manufactured  in  countries 
having  low  wage  scales  was  brought  to 
my  attention  forcefully  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, long  a  manufacturer  of  work 
gloves  within  my  district.  It  was  called 
to  my  attention  that  imports  of  leather- 
palm  work  gloves,  made  of  leather  and 
canvas,  have  grown  so  steadily  during 
the  past  5  years  that  in  1968,  such  im- 
ports represented  34.8  percent  of  the 
domestic  shipments  of  the  same  gloves. 
Back  in  1964,  imports  of  these  gloves 
amounted  only  to  5.7  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic production  of  the  same  gloves. 
And  this  trend  has  continued  into  1969. 
Imports  of  these  gloves  during  the  first 
8  months  of  1969  were  83  percent  higher 


than  they  were  during  the  first  8  months 
of  1968. 

I  caimot  help  but  sympathize  with  a 
situation  such  as  this.  During  the  last 
war,  gloves  were  placed  on  the  critical 
list,  and  there  were  not  enough  to  supply 
the  industrial  and  farmworkers.  The 
War  Production  Board  allocated  gloves 
to  important  industries,  leaving  the  con- 
suming public  practically  without  any 
supply. 

Gloves  are  still  on  the  critical  list,  and 
if  this  industry  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
this  low  wage  competition  which  is  im- 
possible to  compete  against,  we  could 
find  ourselves  in  a  difficult  time  during 
another  emergency.  I  am,  of  course,  in- 
terested in  maintaining  international 
trade  on  as  free  a  basis  as  possible.  But 
survival  of  these  industries  producing 
critical  goods  are  definitely  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  to  the  citizens  of  our 
country.  Consequently,  I  am  introducing 
this  fair  international  trade  bill  and 
I  join  my  numerous  colleagues  who  have 
already  introduced  identical  bills  in  ask- 
ing support  of  a  bill  which  might  well 
be  called  a  live  and  let  live  bill. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  United  States  is  not  the  only 
or  even  the  oldest  federal  union  of  states 
in  the  world,  is  the  first  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully a  federal  system  on  a  large  and 
continental  basis.  This  has  been  one  of 
America's  major  contributions  to  the  art 
and  science  of  government. 


TELL  IT  TO  HANOI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
one  of  the  finest  organizations  of  young 
people  in  this  country,  the  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom,  is  carrying  out  a  ma- 
jor, nationwide  counterattack  on  the  so- 
called  Vietnam  war  moratorium. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  regardless  of  how  many 
well-meaning.  Christian  citizens  may 
participate  in  these  moratorium  activ- 
ities— and  I  know  there  are  many  who 
fit  that  description — the  organization 
effort  behind  these  demonstrations  comes 
basically  from  disruptive  and  destructive 
Communist  and  leftist-oriented  individ- 
uals and  groups.  Regardless  of  their  good 
intentions  and  regardless  of  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  that  it  leaves  precious  little 
opportunity  for  any  legitimate  protest 
of  present  policies,  those  who  participate 
and  lend  their  aid  to  the  moratorium 
effort  are  aiding  and  abetting  the 
enemies  of  this  country  and  of  free 
people  everywhere. 

If  I  may  disgress  for  a  moment  on  this 
point,  I  am  becoming  very  alarmed  by 
the  usurpation  of  patriotic  and  religious 
symbols  for  political  purposes,  and  it  is 
happening  on  both  sides.  I  resent  the 
prevailing   attitude   that   automatically 


categorizes  anyone  who  displays  the 
American  flag  as  a  war  hawk.  Likewise, 
I  resent  the  use  of  the  dove — a  imiversal 
symbol  of  peace  as  old  as  Genesis — to 
represent  the  very  special  views  of 
"peace"  essayed  by  the  "peace"  demon- 
strators as  if  to  say  that  anyone  who  is 
not  with  them  does  not  love  peace. 

But  I  think,  more  than  anything  else, 
I  resent  the  most  recent  usurpation  by 
the  supporters  of  the  moratoriimi  of  the 
ancient  tradition  of  caroling  at  Christ- 
mas. I  understand  that  a  part  of  the 
moratorium  activities  for  December  in- 
cludes caroling.  The  carolers  will  be  all 
decked  out  in  armbands  and  other  para- 
phernalia of  the  movement  and  will  carol 
for  the  purpose,  supposedly,  of  drama- 
ti^^ing  the  Christmas  season  as  a  time  of 
"Peace  on  Earth — Goodwill  to  Men"  as 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Whoever  has  trained  the  leaders  of 
this  movement  in  propaganda  techniques 
certainly  luiows  his  business.  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  encountered  a  propa- 
ganda effort  so  diabolical  and  revolting — 
or  so  arrogant.  It  is  diabolical  because  it 
is  so  emotion-oriented  and  therefore  so 
potentially  effective.  It  is  revolting  be- 
cause it  "uses"  mankind's  deep  desire  for 
peace  in  a  twisted  way  to  promote  a  chi- 
merical peace — a  peace  which  would  be 
here  today,  only  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
tomorrow  of  wider  war  or  peace  enforced 
with  chains  and  slavery.  And  it  is  rudely 
arrogant  because  it  appropriates  for  a 
selfish  political  purpose  a  universal  and 
beautiful  custom  and  stigmatizes  it  for 
the  many  who  would  seek  to  bring  hap- 
piness to  the  sick  and  afflicted  by  caroling 
the  joy  of  Christmastide  but  wish  in  no 
way  to  be  identified  with  the  political 
cause  of  the  moratoriimi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme  of  the  effort 
by  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
will  be  "Give  Peace  a  Chance — Tell  It 
To  Hanoi."  I  believe  this  effort  deserves 
the  support  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  and  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try who  wants,  with  our  President,  a 
genuine  and  lasting  peace  for  all  men 
everywhere. 

It  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  me  that  the 
event  now  being  characterized  as  "the 
massacre  of  Mylai"  is  receiving  so  much 
coverage  in  the  news  media  and  is  being 
stamped  into  the  national  conscience  as 
an  unrivaled  atrocity,  before  the  facts 
are  even  In.  Yet  the  experiences  of  a 
heroic  yoimg  Army  major  who  escaped  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  from  his  Vietcong  cap- 
tors and  who  has  some  very  enlightening 
information  about  the  effects  of  the  anti- 
war propaganda  and  activities  in  this 
country  on  our  POW's  morale,  and  on 
Hanoi's  will  to  continue  fighting,  has  re- 
ceived scant  attention.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  attacked  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  quoted  as  calling 
this  decorated  Vietnam  veteran,  Maj. 
James  N.  Rowe,  "a  puppet  of  the  Penta- 
gon propagandists,"  and  describing  his 
questioning  of  the  war  critics  in  Congress 
as  "unmitigated  effrontery." 

I  have  talked  with  this  young  man 
personally  at  some  length.  If  some  of  the 
"authoritative"  war  critics  had  gone 
through  what  he  went  through,  I  might 
be  more  willing  to  give  their  views  more 
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consideration.  But  I  prefer  to  listen  to  a 
man  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
Major  Rowe  suffered  much  because  of 
his  devotion  to  his  country  and  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  he  was  betrayed  by 
•7';a:eniks"  in  this  country  who  nearly 
cost  him  his  life  while  he  was  a  captive. 
He  has  as  much  right  to  speak  his  views 
f>nd  have  them  heard  as  any  Member  of 
Congress — perhaps  more.  And  I  deeply 
resent  the  unwillingness  of  major  news 
media  outlets  to  give  his  story  the  fair 
and  equal  coverage  it  deserves. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point 
oat — as  the  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom will  be  doing  this  weekend — that  we 
all  are  for  peace.  The  question  is,  how 
to  achieve  peace.  This  Government  has 
repeatedly  made  concessions  to  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  North  Vietnam,  and 
those  overtures  for  peace  have  been  cold- 
ly and  systemically  rejected  by  the 
north.  Look  at  the  record: 

The  administration  has  sit  in  motion 
the  return  of  60.000  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. 

The  administration  has  given  top  pri- 
ority to  turning  the  war  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  allowing  them  to  protect 
themselves  when  we  withdraw. 

The  administration  has  offered  to  ne- 
gotiate a  cease-fire  under  international 
supervision  and  has  declared  that  we  will 
retain  no  military  bases  in  South  Viet- 
nam after  the  war. 

The  administration  has  offered  to  ne- 
gotiate everything  except  the  right  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  future  and  has  done  so  not 
only  in  the  formal  Paris  peace  talks  but 
in  informal,  unpublicized  contacts  di- 
rectly with  Hanoi  and  tlirough  a  number 
of  intermediaries. 

And  what  has  Hanoi  done  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam?  Nothing. 

This  is  the  message  the  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  carry  to  the  country 
this  week.  It  is  a  message  all  of  us  should 
bear  in  mind— along  with  the  Vietcong 
atrocities  against  their  own  people  as  well 
as  our  young  fighting  men — along  with 
Hanoi's  flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  regarding  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

Yes,  it  is  long  past  time  to  tell  it  to 
Hanoi— and  to  tell  it  like  it  is. 


RECREATIONAL  BOATING  SAFETY 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
.point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's waters  are  a  resource  available  for 
many  purposes.  They  offer  a  man  one  of 
the  few  remaining  natural  frontiers 
which  challenge  his  resourcefulness  and 
excite  his  imagination.  As  the  pressures 
of  our  complex  society  make  their  bur- 
den felt,  we  seek  release  in  some  form 
of  recreation.  Today,  one  such  form  of 
release  is  recreational  boating — a  recrea- 
tion growing  in  popularity  with  amazing 
speed,  so  that  on  any  given  weekend  dur- 
ing the  boating  season  one  can  find  more 
than  40  million  Americans  sailing  or 
cruising  on  the  Nation's  waters. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  by  1975— 
just  5  years  from  now — at  least  50  mil- 
lion people  will  be  enjoying  recreational 
boating.  By  1980,  with  greater  leisure  and 


disposable  income,  coupled  with  more 
available  water  recreation  areas,  as  we 
build  more  dams  to  save  this  precious 
resource,  it  is  entirely  likely  that  more 
than  60  million  Americans  will  have  dis- 
covered the  pleasures  of  recreational 
boating. 

But  the  growing  popularity  of  this 
sport  has  brought  with  it  many  problems. 
There  have  been  increasing  numbers  of 
deaths  due  to  carelessness  in  the  opera- 
tion of  these  boats;  increasing  numbers 
of  personal  injuries,  increasingly  costly 
property  damage.  It  also  has  brought  a 
host  of  problems  to  confront  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  which  has  responsibility 
for  all  boating  en  the  navigable  waters 
of  our  Nation. 

The  Special  Studies  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  held 
several  hearings  in  the  past  to  evaluate 
the  Coast  Guard's  administration  of  its 
statutorj'  responsibilities  for  boating 
safety.  These  hearings  have  convinced 
me — as  I  know  they  have  convinced  the 
Coast  Guard — of  a  need  to  require  safer 
boats,  more  uniform  regulations,  and 
some  form  of  compulsory  seamanship 
education  for  boat  operators. 

The  number  of  recreational  boats  on 
our  waterways  now  approximates  almost 
9  million,  and  this  figure  is  increasing  at 
about  200.000  annually.  Our  bays.  lakes, 
rivers,  marinas,  and  launching  ramps  are 
being  heavily  used.  As  more  and  more 
people  engage  in  this  sport,  the  danger 
of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life, 
injury,  and  property  damage  incresises. 
Thus,  every  person  who  enjoys  boating 
must  accept  his  share  of  responsibility 
for  minimizing  the  dai.gers  to  himself 
and  his  fellow  boatmen. 

But  the  boatman  is  not  and  should  not 
be  alone  in  carrying  out  this  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  and  should  be  shared  by  govern- 
ment— Federal,  State  and  local,  and  by 
the  boating  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  Congress  has  not  been  indifferent 
to  the  problems  of  recreational  boating 
safety.  Back  in  1940,  when  recreational 
boating  was  a  sport  only  afforded  by  our 
most  affluent  citizens.  Congress  passed 
what  has  been  since  known  as  the  Motor- 
boat  Act  of  1940.  This  act  dealt  with 
specific  items  of  safety  equipment  re- 
quired to  be  carried  in  such  boats.  It  was 
later  amended  to  give  the  Coast  Guard 
penalty  procedures  which  could  be  In- 
voked against  the  operator  of  a  motor- 
boat  for  negligent  operation.  These 
penalty  procedures,  I  am  sorry  to  report, 
have  proven  to  be  cumbersome  and  often 
ineffective — a  fact  which  was  clearly 
brought  to  the  fore  several  times  during 
hearings  before  our  subcommitte. 

In  1958,  the  Congress  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Boating  Act.  For  the  first  time, 
State  and  local  jurisdictions  were  in- 
volved in  the  problem  of  recreational 
boating.  There  was  recognition  at  the 
Federal  level  of  a  need  for  both  uniform- 
ity and  reciprocity  among  Federal  and 
State  boating  laws. 

Today  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  Congress  has  previously  moved  to 
establish  two  basic  principles :  First,  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
exclusive  interest  in  recreational  boating 
safety,  but  must  share  this  interest  with 
the  States;  second,  that  reckless  boat 
operators  should  be  punished. 


However,  the  hearings  before  my  Spe- 
cial Studies  Subcommittee  have  estab- 
lished the  need  for  congressional  enact- 
ment of  a  few  more  basic  principles, 
foremost  of  which  is  the  establishment 
of  Federal  safety  standards  for  recrea- 
tional boat  manufacturers  and  produc- 
ers of  a^ociated  equipment. 

Under  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958 
the  injunction  that  uniformity  and  reci- 
procity among  and  between  Federal 
and  State  jurisdictions  are  essential  con- 
tinues to  be  a  clear  guidance  for  future 
action.  Responsibility  for  safety  on  our 
waterways  is  logically  assigned  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  However,  the  State  can 
assume  those  safety  functions  that  re- 
quire direct  contact  with  the  boatman 
when  the  State  has  agreed  to  take  on 
this  responsibility  in  local  navigable 
waters.  At  the  same  time,  there  should 
be  Federal  preemption  where  boating 
safety  standards  are  concerned.  This 
is  necessary  for  achieving  uniformity  of 
standards,  rather  than  having  States 
formulating  standards  of  their  own. 

I  therefore  propose  a  bill  to  correct  the 
deficiencies  in  the  present  recreational 
boating  laws  which  hearings  before  my 
subcommittee  have  uncovered,  and  to 
recognize  the  future  implications  of  the 
continuing  rapid  growth  of  recreational 
boating,  the  amazing  development  of  our 
technology,  and  the  changing  nature  of 
Federal-State  relationships. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  broaden 
the  Federal  authority  to  establish  min- 
imum safety  standards  for  recreational 
boats  and  associated  equipment,  while 
encouraging  through  financial  assistance 
greater  State  participation  in  the  boating 
safety  programs  of  law  enforcement  and 
education.  In  the  latter  instance,  it  is 
more  cost  effective  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  ofiQcers  to  enforce  boat- 
ing safety  laws  on  internal  waters  of  the 
United  States  than  it  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  so. 
More  specifically,  my  bill  would: 
Update  and  consolidate  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1958  and  the  Motorboat 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  The  latter  will 
remain  in  effect  for  all  vessels  other  than 
noncommercial  craft  less  than  65  feet 
in  length.  Present  provisions  of  the 
Motorboat  Act  of  1940  relating  to  recre- 
ational boats  would  be  issued  as  regula- 
tions. 

Give  broad  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  together  with  the 
Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  es- 
tablish minimum  safety  standards,  safe- 
guarded by  a  provision  for  mandatory 
consultation  with  a  boating  safety  ad- 
visory council.  The  Commandant  would 
also  be  able  to  consult  with  this  coimcU 
on  other  boating  safety  problems.  Ad- 
visory panels  to  the  council  on  enforce- 
ment and  education  matters,  as  well  as 
safety  standards,  would  be  an  expected 
development. 

Provide  authority  for  the  Coast  Guard 
auxiliary  to  assist  State  ofiBcials  on  wa- 
ters under  their  sole  jurisdiction  at  their 
request.  This  is  in  line  with  encouraging 
greater  State  participation  in  boating 
safety  matters. 

Provide  for  a  5-year  financial  assist- 
ance program  to  the  States  at  a  $5  mil- 
lion per  year  level  of  funding. 
Protect  the  boatman  who  goes  to  the 
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aid  of  his  fellow  boatman  in  the  form  of  a 
"Good  Samaritan"  clause. 

Improve  accident  and  casualty  report- 
ing. 

Establish  improved  penalty  provisions 

for  the  reckless  and  negligent  boat  op- 
erator, and  permit  the  use  of  the  new 
system  of  Federal  magistrates  to  hear 
their  cases. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  hearings 
before  my  Special  Studies  Subcommittee 
have  convinced  me  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  reduce  boating  accidents, 
and  make  recreational  boating  a  safer 
and  more  enjoyable  pastime  for  the 
growing  millions  of  Americans  who  pur- 
sue this  activity  in  their  leisure  hours. 

One  of  the  benefits  which  J  hope  will 
result  from  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  be  the  certification  of  all  operators 
of  recreational  boats  subject  to  licensing. 
This  one  factor  alone,  I  believe,  would 
substantially  reduce  the  present  high 
death  and  accident  toll  on  our  water- 
ways. 


CZECHOSLOVAK  REFUGEES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
night  of  August  20-21,  1968,  the  Soviet 
Union  led  hostile  forces  of  Warsaw  pact 
countries  in  an  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Soviet  troops  and  those  of  associ- 
ated nations  occupied  the  land. 

Today,  over  17  months  later,  there 
are  over  70,000  Soviet  occupation  troops 
in  Czechoslovakia.  The  action  of  the 
Conununist  Party  in  deposing  Dubcek 
and  Smrkovsky  and  sweeping  out  fac- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party  opposed  to 
the  hard  line  continues  to  emphasize  the 
suffocating  effect  of  this  military  occu- 
pation. 

Under  the  pressure  of  Soviet  force, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  to  flee  their  home- 
land. Denied  their  basic  human  and  civil 
rights  they  have  fled  the  tyrarmy  and 
oppression  of  an  alien  occupation  and  a 
subservient  regime.  These  brave  people 
are  now  attempting  to  make  a  new  life 
for  themselves  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.  In  this  endeavor  they  need  all  the 
help  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Instruct  the  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations  to  do  whatever  is 
necessai-y  to  have  the  UJN.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  assist  the  Czecho- 
slovak refugees  and  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities and  assistance  required  to  en- 
able them  to  flnd  new  homes.  The  world 
which  wept  at  the  rape  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  August  1968,  must  be  willing  to 
help  the  Czechoslovak  refugees  to  build 
a  new  life  for  themselves. 


OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS— NATIONWIDE 
CONSUMER  ROBBERY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
««o,  America's  oil  industry  approached 
the  Eisenhower  admlnistrati(m  with  a 


unique  request.  It  was  for  Executive  ac- 
tion to  prevent  cheap  foreign  oil  from 
entering  the  United  States — to  be  ac- 
complished by  establishing  what  we  now 
recognize  as  the  oil  import  quota  system. 
Their  request  was  quietly  granted,  and 
the  oil  import  quota  system  remains 
clamped  like  a  financial  yoke  on  the  neck 
of  every  American  consumer  who  must 
buy  oil  and  gasoline  products.  Take  a 
close  look  at  those  pump  prices  or  your 
home  heating  bill  next  time,  and  ponder 
on  how  much  is  pure,  usurious  profit, 
over  and  above  a  fair  markup.  Never  let 
it  be  said  that  the  oil  industry  ever  misses 
a  chsuice  to  bury  the  switchblade — in 
the  consumer's  wallet. 

These  import  quotas  are  in  force  today, 
and  estimates  of  what  they  cost  us  range 
from  $3.5  to  $8  billion  aiuiually.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  every  American  consmner 
pays  twice  the  going  world  rate  for  oil 
and  gasoline  products.  A  barrel  of  sweet 
east  Texas  crude  costs  $3.98  delivered  by 
tanker  to  New  York.  That  same  ban-el 
from  abroad  costs  $2  at  the  same  place, 
imtil  the  quota  system  doubles  its  price — 
to  you.  The  oil  industry  obviously  be- 
lieves cash  broadens  the  soul — their  souls. 

The  free  world  today  is  practically 
swimming  in  a  glut  of  cheap  foreign  oil 
controlled  almost  entirely  by  major 
American  oil  companies.  These  same  or- 
ganizations made  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  their  profits  here  and  70  percent 
abroad  before  the  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem was  established.  Since  then,  as  mass 
importation  of  cheap  foreign  oil  has  been 
dammed  up,  their  profit  sources  have 
been  almost  exactly  reversed.  Most 
American  oU  compsoiles  now  make  about 
70  percent  of  their  profits  domestically 
and  only  about  30  percent  abroad.  It  is 
in  their  private  vested  interest  to  main- 
tain U.S.  prices  artificially  high  through 
the  quota  system.  Beside  what  they  rake 
in  from  this  privilege,  the  chicanery  of 
the  271 2 -percent  depletion  allowance  is 
petty  larceny.  This  year,  however,  has 
been  one  of  indignant  outcry  over  tax  re- 
foi-m.  In  the  process,  at  last  the  rock  was 
lifted  and  the  Nation  had  a  chance  to  see 
what  our  oil  Industry  has  been  conceal- 
ing. We  began  to  imderstand  the  oil  im- 
port quota  system,  which  has  been  re- 
vealed for  what  It  is — the  most  effective 
way  of  plundering  the  public  since  John 
Dillinger  was  forcibly  retired  from  his 
labors. 

It  has  been  quite  a  year  for  oil  stories. 
There  is  the  major  strike  in  Alaska, 
which  insures  us  a  major  supply  of  cheap 
petroleum,  although  the  oil  Industry 
would  have  us  believe  otherwise.  Occi- 
dental, heretofore  a  smallish  oil  company, 
suddenly  found  itself  sitting  on  an  ocean 
of  cheap  crude  oil  in  Libya,  and  no  sig- 
nificant place  in  the  lucrative  American 
market  to  sell  it.  So  it  was  willing  to  pass 
on  to  consumers  some  of  the  profit  In 
return  for  a  chance  to  sell  it  here.  Es- 
tablishing a  free  trade  zone  and  refinery 
at  Machlasport,  Maine,  would  have 
turned  the  trick,  allowing  energy-poor 
New  England  to  enjoy  cheaper  fuel  costs. 
But  then  every  part  of  the  Nation  would 
demand  a  Machlasport.  Couldn't  have 
that.  So  of  course  the  oil  Industry  fights 
it  tooth  and  nail.  Meanwhile,  America's 
consumers  pay  ever  higher  costs  for  their 
fuel,  as  the  oil  industry  has  raised  gaso- 
line prices  alone  twice  this  year.  Never 


let  It  be  said  that  these  boys  were  ever 
guilty  of  generosity  or  compassion.  Cash 
is  their  middle  name. 

The  present  administration,  as  we  all 
know,  is  not  happy  about  erosion  of  oil 
industry  profits  and  tax  privileges. 
There  is  a  lot  of  campaign  money  in 
them  thar  hills,  pardner.  It  has  already 
grumbled  over  congressional  action  cut- 
ting the  depletion  allowance.  But  the 
cat  is  already  out  of  the  bag.  Therefore, 
we  have  had  establishment  of  a  cabinet- 
level  task  force  on  oil  imports,  which  is 
due  to  report  shortly  to  the  President. 
Now  whatever  will  it  say?  Millions  are 
a-qulver  in  anticipation  of  their  revela- 
tions. BUlions  may  be  at  stake. 

Hopefully,  the  task  force  will  recom- 
mend to  President  Nixon  that  he  favor- 
ably consider  action  which  would  allow 
cheaper  oil  into  the  Nation.  Industry's 
national  defense  argument  is  so  much 
hogwash,  containing  about  as  much  truth 
as  the  latest  U.N.  resolution. 

The  industry  bellows  about  becom- 
ing dependent  on  foreign  oil  sources.  Yet 
these  same  sources  are  totally  unsafe  in 
case  of  world  crisis.  Better  use  them  now 
than  not  at  all.  This  industry  has  been 
getting  away  with  perhaps  more  un- 
adulterated commercial  pirtuiy  than  any 
other  except  auto  insurance  and  drugs. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  first  gaping 
slash  in  their  lush  private  preserve.  They 
plead  "poverty"  and  "national  defense" 
so  often,  they  ought  to  pay  these  words 
overtime  wages. 

In  some  circles  this  is  akin  to  commit- 
ting treason,  assaulting  great-grandma, 
and  knocking  poor  old  General  Custer. 
Clutching  stock  certificates  and  div- 
idend checks,  oil  industry  defenders  will 
weep  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
Barbara  Fritchie,  smd  give  us  a  moving 
rendition  of  "America"  on  a  convenient 
calliope.  It  will  be  termed  a  threat  to 
the  unborn,  Qld  Faithful,  and  highway 
improvements.  It  is  all  specious. 

The  President  may,  by  Executive  or- 
der, imdo  what  was  done  origliuilly  by 
Executive  order.  The  immediate  effect 
■  of  allowing  cheap  foreign  oil  in  would 
be  to  lower  energy  prices  and  make  our 
oil  industry  truly  competitive,  which  it 
now  is  anything  but.  If  the  task  force 
recommends  a  system  of  tariffs  and  in- 
creased quotas  and  the  President  ig- 
nores their  findings,  America's  consumer 
will  know  who  to  thank  for  ever  higher 
fuel  prices.  "Blessed  are  the  biggest  con- 
tributors, for  they  shall  stand  first  in 
line."  

THE  MORALE  OF  OUR  SEKVICEBidEN 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  re- 
cent past,  considerable  publicity  has  been 
given  to  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
men  in  the  uniformed  services  who  have 
gone  AWOL  or  have  deserted.  Some  have 
already  played  on  these  statistics  for 
their  own  partisan  purposes  alleging 
that  they  illustrate  a  deterioration  of 
morale  among  our  servicemen,  par- 
ticularly in  coimection  with  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

To  be  sure,  the  imlformed  services  are 
no  less  vulnerable  to  the  infiltration  of 
dissident  elements  than  any  other  or- 
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ganization  and,  in  some  respects,  are 
more  so  because  access  to  vital  security 
information  can  be  especially  damaging 
to  our  national  interests.  Thus,  the  ef- 
forts of  some  to  undermine  the  morale 
of  personnel  from  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  services  is  a  problem  requir- 
ing the  utmost  vlgilence  in  the  face  of  the 
protection  of  expanding  individual 
rights,  regardless  of  an  individual's 
affiliation. 

While  I  would  observe  that  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  those  who  have  gone 
AWOL  or  have  deserted  have  been  ex- 
tremely lenient,  perhaps  negating  the  af- 
fect of  such  penalties  as  a  deterrent,  I 
was  pleased  to  note  the  recent  observa- 
tions of  Vice  Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kidd,  Jr., 
U.S.  Navy,  who  puts  the  AWOL  and' 
deserter  statistics  in  their  proper  per- 
spective. Admiral  Kidd.  whose  comments 
were  carried  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Officer,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  notes  the 
following  information  which  is  unclassi- 
fied and  a  matter  of  public  record: 

Less  than  5-percent  of  U.S.  servicemen 
ever  go  AWOL; 

Ninety-nine  point  nine  percent  of  our  men 
In  uniform  do  not  seek  asylum  In  Sweden; 

Since  September  1965  to  the  present,  some 
47,000  Navymen  have  volunteered  for  duty  In 
Viet  Nam; 

Since  September  1966,  100,000  Navymen 
stationed  In  Viet  Nam  have  voluntarily  ex- 
tended their  tours  for  six  months  or  longer; 

Thirty-three  thousand  of  our  incomparable 
Marines  In  Viet  Nam  have  done  the  same. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

I  am  sure  a  review  of  the  record  will 
reveal  proportionately  comparable  fig- 
ures for  the  other  services.  The  great 
majority  of  our  servicemen  who  have 
selflessly  and  with  dedication  done  their 
jobs  well,  under  the  most  adverse  of  cir- 
cumstances and  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  of  thousands  among  them,  deserve 
the  highest  praise  and  gratitude  of  this 
Nation.  This  fact  should  not  be  tainted  or 
diminished  by  the  few  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  fail  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibility. 


with  the  blessing  of  the  local  school 
board.  Heretofore,  1  had  believed  that 
such  supreme  authority  rested  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  only  after  litigation 
in  a  particular  case. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  high^chool  in 
question  instituted  the  prayer  exercise  on 
a  strictly  voluntary  basis  before  regular 
school  hours.  At  the  first  session,  it  is  re- 
ported that  400  of  the  school's  580  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance. 

I  commend  the  school  officials  for 
undertaking  this  congressional  prayer 
exercise  and  I  encourage  all  public 
schools  to  consider  doing  likewise,  despite 
whatever  threat  or  intimidation  might  be 
forthcoming  from  the  attorney  general's 
office.  In  my  estimation,  it  would  be  a 
very  healthy  thing  to  get  this  issue  before 
the  Supreme  Court  once  again  since,  with 
its  new  constituency,  the  result  might 
well  be  the  restoration  of  some  sanity  to 
the  Court's  prior  prayer  decisions,  a  re- 
sult that  would  certainly  be  in  accord 
with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people.  I  look  for  New  Jersey  to 
be  a  leader  in  this  cause  and  trust  that 
the  insistence  of  concerned  parents  will 
not  permit  the  few  to  deprive  their  chil- 
dren of  the  right  to  participate  in  volim- 
tary  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 


VOLUNTARY  PRAYER  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
.  traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  one  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
instituted  a  voluntary  prayer  exercise, 
consisting  of  a  reading  of  the  Chaplain's 
prayer  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  every  day  the  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion, subsequent  to  a  ruling  by  State  At- 
torney (General  Arthur  J.  Sills,  in  con- 
nection vrith  another  school — whose 
school  board  has  since  voted  7  to  1  to  con- 
tinue the  prayer  exercise— that  such 
practice  is  unconstitutional. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  be  privileged  to  partake  of 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  this  Nation  at 
the  commencement  of  each  daily  session 
while,  in  the  great  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Attorney  General  Sills  has  arrogated  to 
himself  the  authority  to  declare  this 
constitutional  prayer  exercise  unconsti- 
tutional if  undertaken  in  a  public  school 


DECLARATION  FOR  A  REVISED  AND 
UPGRADED  NATIONAL  MARITIME 
POLICY 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  material.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
recent  declaration  for  a  revised  and  up- 
graded national  maritime  policy,  and 
because  of  the  current  intermodal  and 
joint  rate  endeavors  by  our  transporta- 
tion regulatory  agencies,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  a  speech  re- 
cently made  before  the  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association's  Container 
Seminar  by  Commissioner  George  H. 
Heam  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, stating  some  very  important  facts 
concerning  our  merchant  marine  and 
that  of  international  maritime  powers,  as 
well  as  the  cooperative  manner  in  which 
the  FMC  is  attempting  to  help  the  ship- 
per by  allowing  joint  or  intermodal  rates 
to  be  filed.  The  maimer  in  which  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  coop- 
erating on  this  important  procediu'e 
should  be  a  good  example  to  all  regula- 
tory agencies  which  function,  as  we  all 
know,  as  arms  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  place 
Mr.  Hearn's  speech  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Remarks  op  Commissioner  George  H.  Heabn 
Upon  receiving  your  invitation  to  address 
this  Container  Seminar,  my  first  thought  was 
of  the  N.D.T.A.  conventions,  both  here  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  participating  In.  I 
immediately  called  my  old  friend.  Chuck 
Brazle,  for  a  rundown  of  the  event  and  when 
I  heard  that  Irv  Roth,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economics,  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  was  also  appearing  on  this  panel, 
I  was  honored  to  have  been  invited.  I  am  also 
happy  for  you  since.  In  my  opinion,  he  is 
eminently  knowledgeable  in  not  only  aviation 
transportation,  but  in  all  aspects  of  this 
great  transportation  Industry. 
Although  the  topic  of  the  panel  Is  "Single 


Factor  Tariff  Rates".  I  thought  that  in  ad- 
ditlon  to  discussing  that  current  Important 
issue  I  would  bring  to  the  NJD.T.A.'s  atten- 
tion several  facts  concerning  protectionism 
maritime  policy  and  national  flag  participa- 
tion in  foreign  waterborne  commerce  by  in- 
ternational maritime  nations  today.  I  would 
like  to  develop  that  topic  rather  than  Just 
make  you  aware  of  the  current  worldwide 
situation,  but  I  leave  that  for  a  later  talk  at 
possibly  another  forum  since  "Single  Factor 
Tariff  Rates"  are  the  order  of  the  day  here. 
For  now  I  will  make  some  brief  comments 
concerning  nationalism  and  protectionism 
in  foreigri  commerce. 

Recently  we  heard  a  plea  from  England 
which  calied  for  a  reduction  in  government 
control  Aver  maritime  affairs.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  grovrth  of  nationalism  and  protec- 
tionism in  shipping  is  affecting  the  ability 
of  efiBclent  ship  owners  to  operate  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  The  result,  it  was  said,  wlU  be 
a  rise  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Aside  from  these  generalities,  a  specific 
charge  was  directed  at  the  UrUted  States. 
It  was  contended  that  substantial  subsidiza- 
tion and  protection  for  a  modem  United 
States  fleet  would  be  disastrous  for  other 
flags. 

These  statements,  I  believe,  lack  a  firm 
foundation  In  fact.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
nationalism  and  protectionism  is  widely 
practiced  in  marine  Industries.  A  recent 
Maritime  Administration  publication.  Mari- 
time Subsidies,  reveals  that  of  49  maritime 
nations  examined  47  engage  In  some  form 
of  subsidization.  Such  practices  take  many 
forms.  They  include  flag  discrimination,  di- 
rect subsidies,  tax  preferences,  bilateralism 
and  other  devices. 

All  such  practices  should  not.  however,  be 
condemned  In  toto.  There  must  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  purpose  of  the  particular  form 
of  national  protection  for  each  country.  The 
merchant  marine  industry  does  not  play  the 
same  role  in  the  economy  of  all  maritime 
nations.  I  find  surprising,  therefore,  the  al- 
legation that  a  maritime  program  in  the 
United  States  designed  to  improve  our  fleet 
will  have  disastrous  consequences  around  the 
world. 

The  crux  of  the  complaint  may  be  that  the 
efficiency  of  some  ship  owners  will  be  threat- 
ened by  the  more  modern  and  more  efficient 
fleets  of  other  shipowners.  My  view  Is  that  If 
one  country,  such  as  the  United  States,  can 
find  a  way  to  build  a  very  modem  and  effi- 
cient merchant  marine,  other  taations  wUl  be 
encouraged  to  meet  the  competition.  And  as 
It  is  so  often  said:  in  a  service  Industry  like 
transportation,  competition  Is  the  name  of 
the  game. 

The  meaning  of  the  challenge  of  competi- 
tion can  perhaps  be  seen  in  certain  foreign 
trade  figures.  According  to  the  latest  avail- 
able Information,  of  the  total  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
37%  is  carried  in  British  flag  vessels.  The 
comparable  percentage  for  some  other  lead- 
ing maritime  nations  Is  Norway — iS'ii,  Ja- 
pan— 46%.  Greece — 31%,  West  Germany — 
30%,  Sweden — 30%,  France — 48%. 

In  the  United  States  the  picture  is  quite 
different.  While  the  United  States  ranks  first 
In  the  value  of  its  total  foreign  trade,  our 
flag  vessels  carry  only  6%  of  the  cargo  mov- 
ing in  our  waterborne  commerce. 

This  country  cannot,  therefore,  be  faulted 
for  trying  to  revitalize  and  modernize  Its 
merchant  fleet.  The  figures  I  have  cited  belie 
the  charge  that  a  modern  and  efficient 
United  States  fleet  will  be  disastrous  to  world 
shipping  when  it  is  seen  that  some  countries 
carry  almost  50%  of  their  ocean  commerce, 
while  we  carry  only  6%. 

One  further  Important  point  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind.  While  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram may  rebuild  and  modernize  our  mer- 
chant fleet,  it  will  be  to  no  avail  If  American 
flag  carriers  do  not  Increase  their  share  of  our 
ocean  commerce. 
If  the  United  States  Is  to  Improve  its  poel- 
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tlon  in  waterborne  commerce,  a  modern  fleet 
iB  not  enough.  Among  the  crucial  factors, 
within  the  United  States  the  government  and 
industry  must  be  attuned  to  modern  develop- 
ments in  transportation.  One  of  these  de- 
velopments is  joint  rate  and  through  route 
transportation  systems. 

In  order  to  help  bring  the  government  into 
a  concerted  effort  with  Industry,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  Is  seeking  to  overcome 
regulatory  inhibitions  to  the  establishment  of 
joint  rate  systems.  I  would  like  now  briefly  to 
indicate  the  steps  that  we  have  taken. 

Revltllizatlon  by  subsidy  Is  fine  but  if 
American  flag  carriers  are  not  carrying  more 
of  our  cargo  we  will  be  In  trouble  and  our 
fleets  beyond  help. 

The  entire  subject  matter  of  Joint  rates 
has  been  clouded  over  by  doubts  and  confu- 
sion within  the  transportation  Industry  and 
the  shipping  public.  The  source  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  joint  rates  Is  the  fact  that 
different  modes  of  transportation  subject  to 
different  regulatory  agencies,  are  involved.  All 
three  of  our  transportation  agencies  are  con- 
cerned— the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  I  will  speak,  how- 
ever, only  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunlsslon. 

In  August  of  this  year  the  I.C.C.  published 
B  rule  setting  forth  the  requirements  for  the 
filing  of  joint  rates  with  that  agency.  The 
immediate  reaction  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  was  to  request  the  I.C.C.  to  delay 
Implementation  of  its  rule  pending  consulta- 
tion with  the  F.M.C.,  representatives  of  the 
Industry  and  the  shipping  public. 

The  F.M.C.  took  that  position  because  it 
is  the  agency  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  ocean  transportation  which 
forms  a  significant — If  not  dominant — part  of 
Joint  rate  systems.  Thus  the  F.M.C.  has  a 
vital  Interest  In  any  rule  or  regulation  which 
affects  ocean  transportation.  We  wished  to 
provide  the  I.C.C.  with  the  best  thinking  of 
the  agency  having  expertise  In  the  field  of 
ocean  transportation  In  order  to  carry  out 
and  coordinate  the  desires  of  both  agencies  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  through  In- 
termodal transportation.  The  F.M.C  is  de- 
sirous only  that  the  I.C.C.  and  F.M.C.  work 
taand-ln-hand  so  that  Joint  rate  transporta- 
tion develops  with  a  strong  foundation. 

In  response  to  the  F.M.C.  plea  for  delay, 
the  I.C.C.  did  postpone  the  Implementation 
of  Its  rule  and  asked  f  jr  comments  on  the 
rule  from  Interested  parties.  The  F.M.C.  filed 
comments  with  the  I.C.C,  and  also  initiated 
its  own  rule-making  proceeding.  These  two 
actions  by  the  F.M.C.  are  intended  to  insure 
a  coordinated  and  effective  control  over 
through  international  rates. 

The  F.M.C.  supports  the  intention  of  the 
ICC,  but  we  believe  that  their  rule  in  its 
proposed  form  Is  Inadequate  to  carry  out  its 
purposes  and  might  actually  hinder  them. 
If  these  shortcomings  are  not  eliminated  the 
proposed  I.C.C.  rule  will  have  a  number  of 
imdesirable  consequences.  I  will  brlefiy  men- 
tion a  few  of  these. 

first  of  all,  the  rule  as  proposed  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  portion  of  a  Joint 
rate  which  represents  the  Inland  carrier's 
participation  as  opposed  to  that  of  other 
participants.  The  failure  to  make  that  dis- 
tinction will  have  several  unfortunate  ramifi- 
cations. 

Without  the  ablUty  to  determine  the  in- 
land portion  of  a  joint  rate,  the  I.C.C.  will  be 
unable  to  determine  whether  a  change  in  a 
joint  rate  Is  attributable  to  carriers  subject 
to  Its  Jiu-lsdictlon.  Thus,  without  a  division 
of  the  rate  In  the  tariffs,  the  I.C.C.  Alight  en- 
gage In  Inadvertent  and  unauthorized  in- 
vestigations into  the  lawfulness  of  ocean  car- 
rier rates.  Furthermore,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Shipping  Act  of  X916  clearly  in- 
dicates a  Congressional  Intent  that  rates  In 
foreign  commerce  should  not  be  subject  to 
suspension.  The  I.C.C.  rule,  as  proposed, 
naight  cause  confusion  In  this  regard  if  .the 


I.C.C.  does  not  require  that  its  regulated 
carriers  separately  state  their  portion  of  joint 
rates. 

Without  such  separate  statement,  the 
I.C.C.  might  also  disapprove  an  ocean  rate  by 
disapproving  an  entire  Joint  rate.  This  should 
not  be  permitted  because  disapproval  of  an 
ocean  carrier's  rate  is  an  action,  for  which 
no  standards  exist  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  Standards  for  disapproval  do  ex- 
ist in  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

Also,  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
the  I.C.C.  could  not  administer  Shipping  Act 
provisions  such  as  the  Section  17  prohibition 
against  undue  prejudice  to  exporters  In  our 
foreign  commerce.  The  Inability  of  the  I.C.C. 
to  apply  such  sections,  together  with  the  lack 
of  separate  Identification  of  the  Inland  car- 
rier's rate,  might  appear  to  remove  the  pro- 
tection which  Congress  Intended  the  Amer- 
ican exporter  to  have. 

Other  protections  cast  Into  doubt  by  the 
I.C.C.  rule  are  those  relating  to  dual  rate 
contracts.  Section  14b  of  the  1916  Act  en- 
trusts the  F.M.C.  with  the  responsibility  for 
approving  such  contracts  and  Insuring  that 
the  contracts  contain  statutorily  required 
safeguards  for  shippers.  The  failure  of  the 
I.C.C.  rule  to  distinguish  between  the  ocean 
and  Inland  carrier's  participation  makes  un- 
certain the  availability  of  the  system  itself 
and  these  safeguards. 

Another  problem  Involves  the  portion  of 
a  Joint  rate  attributable  to  the  foreign  in- 
land leg  of  the  service.  Unless  the  I.C.C.  re- 
quires a  break-out  of  the  segment  subject  to 
Its  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  way  the  F.M.C. 
can  identify  the  foreign  Inland  portion.  This 
will  be  true  even  though  the  F.M.C.  already 
requires  ocean  carriers  to  separately  state  the 
port-to-jKjrt  portion  of  their  rates  In  tariff 
filings. 

A  second  undesirable  consequence  Is  that 
the  I.C.C.  rule,  as  written,  does  not  identify 
the  carrier  respranslble  for  filing.  This  could 
lead  to  controversy  as  to  whether  the  I.C.C. 
Intends  to  require  F.M.C.  regulated  carriers 
to  file  at  the  I.C.C.  and  I  do  not  think  the 
I.C.C.  has  the  power  to  require  and  accept 
such  filings. 

Third,  the  rule  as  proposed  is  unclear  as 
to  whether  conferences  of  ocean  carriers  may 
participate  In  Joint  rate  tariffs  filed  with  the 
I.C.C  Such  conferences  are  the  dominant 
factor  in  ocean  commere  and  should  not  be 
precluded  from  participation. 

To  avoid  these  shortcomings  the  F.M.C. 
has  included  In  Its  comments  to  the  I.C.C. 
suggested  modifications  of  its  rule.  We  have 
suggested  that  the  rule  require  Identification 
of  the  portion  of  the  rate  to  be  collected  by 
the  I.C.C.  regulated  carrier,  that  the  rule 
provide  specifically  that  the  I.C.C  regulated 
carrier  Is  the  participant  responsible  for 
filing  the  joint  rate  with  the  I.C.C.  and  that 
conf-^rences  of  ocean  carriers  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  Joint  rates  filed  with  the 
I.C.C 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  F.M.C.  has  submitted 
Its  comments  to  the  I.C.C.  In  a  spirit  of 
cooperation.  We.  therefore,  have  made  no 
suggestions  to  the  I.C.C.  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  Implement  within  the  scope  of 
the  regulatory  activity  of  the  F.M.C.  Evidence 
of  this  Is  In  our  own  rule-making  proceeding 
which  the  F.M.C.  Initiated  concurrently  with 
the  filing  of  our  comments  with  the  I.C.C. 

By  our  proposed  rule  we  would  require 
carriers  subject  to  F.M.C.  Jurisdiction — and 
only  those  carriers — to  file  with  the  F.M.C. 
tariffs  naming  through  rates.  We  believe  the 
F.M.C.  has  the  authority  and  regulatory  re- 
sponsibility to  accept  such  tariffs  for  filing; 
but  to  avoid  any  uncertainty  or  confusion, 
and  to  establish  coordination  of  regulation, 
the  F.M.C  has  initiated  a  rule-making  pro- 
ceeding in  the  matter  of  through  rates. 

According  to  our  jM'oposed  rule.  F.M.C. 
regulated  carriers  would  be  required  to  In- 
clude in  their  tariffs  a  statement  of  the 
charges  for  the  entire  transportation  service 
offered,  a  separate  statement  of  the  portion 


to  be  collected  by  the  F.M.C.  regulated  car- 
rier, a  description  of  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  each  participant  in  the  through 
rate,  and  the  through  route  which  has  been 
established. 

The  F.M.C's  rule  would  not  extend  the 
Jurisdictlod  of  the  F.M.C.  over  the  rates  of 
carriers  not  subject  to  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916.  Consequently  we  would  require  P.M.C. 
regulated  carriers  to  disclose  their  portion 
of  through  rates.  This  would  enable  the 
F.M.C.  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  their 
portion  under  the  standards  of  the  1916  Act. 

In  fact,  however,  ocean  cairrlers  are  al- 
ready required  to  state  separately  their  por- 
tion of  through  rate  arrangements.  The  fail- 
ure to  do  so  is  a  violation  of  Section  18(b)  ( 1 ) 
of  the  Shipping  Act.  This  requirement  was 
affirmed  last  year  by  the  F.M.C.  in  our  fa- 
mous Container  Marine  Lines  case  (Docket 
No.  68-8).  That  case  Involved  tariffs  of  Con- 
tainer Marine  Lines  covering  transportation 
between  United  States  ports  and  points  with- 
in the  United  Kingdom.  In  our  decision, 
accepting  CML's  tariffs,  the  P^J.C  required 
CML  to  include  in  its  tariffs  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  port-to-port  or  ocean  portion  of 
the  through  rate. 

Nevertheless,  the  F.M.C  believes  It  desir- 
able to  have  a  rule  as  we  have  proposed.  Such 
a  rule  would  enable  the  F.M.C  to  effectively 
regulate  those  matters  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  also  eliminate  misconceptions  aa 
to  the  regulatory  authority  Involved.  Hope- 
fully the  result  wlU  be  that  a  Joint  rate  and 
an  authentic  intermodal  operation  will 
finally  come  into  play. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
BROCK  ADAMS 

I  Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
November  16  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star.  This  focused  on  the  consistent  and 
conscientious  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Washington  on  the 
District  Committee. 

All  who  know  Brock  Adahs  are  aware 
of  his  hard  work  on  a  committee  which 
cannot  enhance  his  own  political  career. 
Brock  has  made  it  plain  to  all  in  Con- 
gress that  he  is  interested  in  insuring 
that  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  be  given  their  due  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  Certainly  those  who 
live  in  the  District  could  have  no  better 
representative  than  Brock  Adams. 

I  have  worked  with  Brock  on  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  on  other  congressional 
matters,  and  I  concur  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  another  member  of  the 
District  Committee,  who  said  that  Brock 
is  "one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ener- 
getic men  in  Congress." 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  this  fine  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  so  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues can  join  me  in  giving  Brock  the 
recognition  that  he  deserves: 
Brock    Adams — He's    Got    Those    Lonely, 

Losing-Liberal,  Hoitse  District  Commtt- 

tee-Fichtin'  Blues 

(By  Boris  Welntraub) 

Congressman  Brock  Adams  Is  a  Democrat 
who  represents  that  other  Washington,  the 
state  with  the  vote,  beautiful  mountains, 
and  miles  and  miles  of  clean  air.  He  Is  looked 
upon  as  the  most  ardent  and  effective  pro- 
city  advocate  on  John  McMillan's  House  Dis- 
trict Committee. 

Adams  should  have  asked  Fred  Schwengel, 
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or  John  Foley,  or  Abraham  Multer,  or  even 
Jack  Kennedy,  what  It  was  like  before  he 
agreed  to  serve  under  the  rural-conservative 
coalition  that  rules  the  committee  which 
more  than  any  other  single  agency  rules  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Actually,  Adams  prob- 
ably knew  what  It  was  like  because  he  re- 
fused the  slot  during  his  first  term  some 
six  years  ago.  But  then,  second  time  around, 
he  accepted,  and  today  he  pouts  about  the 
repeated  frustrations  of  being  a  liberal,  low- 
ranking  member  of  a  low-priority  and  low- 
prestige  committee. 

Congressman  Adams  is  the  Inheritor  of  a 
long,  losing  tradition. 

Adams  is  a  lean,  athletic-looking,  young- 
ish congressmen  (he's  42)  In  the  Kennedy 
mold.  This  Is  not  surprising,  since  then  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  appointed 
hi  m  to  be  a  U.S.  attorney  in  Seattle  just  a 
short  spell  before  Adams  made  the  run  for 
Congress.  Appropriately,  his  office  is  studded 
with  Kennedy  memorabilia,  including  a  bust 
of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

And  there  Is  another,  coincidental,  con- 
nection to  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party:  Adams  sounds  remarkably  like  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  or  perhaps  like  David  Prey's 
imitation  of  Humphrey.  He  talks  with  a 
quivering,  high-pitched,  bubbling  sort  of 
stridency. 

In  his  oS9ce,  Adams  unfolds  his  limbs 
around  his  desk  chair,  recounting  disappoint- 
ments for  a  reporter.  'Service  on  the  com- 
mittee Is  very  dlfDcult,  very  difficult,"  he 
says,  shifting  a  leg  for  punctuation.  "We  are 
fighting  an  established  system  that's  been  in 
existence  since  1B48.  Theyliave  done  things 
In  the  same  rather  comfortable  fashion  all 
that  time.  They  go  on  the  floor  on  Monday 
(the  House's  traditional  District  Day)  with 
their  bills;  few  members  have  attended  com- 
mittee sessions,  and  those  were  friendly;  they 
passed  T>ut  bills  as  they  wanted  to,  and  they 
would  put  out  any  kind  of  bill  they  wanted 
to. 

"The  service  can  wear  you  down  until  you 
finally  say,  'I'm  getting  off,' "  says  Adams. 
"I'm  not  a  contentious  person,  but  there  Is 
a  constant  rolling  weight  against  you  until 
someone  has  to  stand  up  or  violate  his  con- 
science." 

Unlike  those  of  any  other  House  commit- 
tee, the  District  Committee's  subcommittees 
have  no  names,  only  numbers.  Thus,  McMil- 
lan has  the  power  as  chairman  to  assign  bills 
as  he  sees  fit,  without  worrying  about  wheth- 
er a  particular  subcommittee  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter.  In  this  way,  he  can 
carefully  guide  anything  he  considers  im- 
portant— or  dangerous — ^to  a  favored  sub- 
committee chairman  like  John  Dowdy  of 
Athens,  Texas,  or  Thomas  G.  Abernethy  of 
Okolona,  Miss.,  and  keep  it  away  from  a  unit 
headed  by  Charles  C.  Diggs  of  Michigan,  a 
liberal  Democrat  and,  for  good  measure,  a 
Negro. 

"The  leadership  of  this  committee  is  such 
that  discussions  never  really  reach  the  liberal 
level,  they  only  reach  varying  degrees  of  con- 
servatism," Adams  says.  "Take,  for  example, 
Increasing  the  sales  tax  on  food.  Around  the 
country,  this  is  no  longer  an  Issue;  it's  been 
pretty  well  decided  that  this  is  not  a  good 
thing.  But  it's  still  being  debated  here." 

Getting  specific,  and  sounding  increasingly 
depressed,  Adams  talks  about  the  parking 
bill  fiasco.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  he 
says,  you  study  the  parking  situation  here. 
Then  you  conclude  that  there  Isn't  enough 
parking  space,  and  that  what  space  there  Is, 
is  controlled  by  the  big  parking  lot  owners 
who  set  rates  with  no  chance  for  the  public 
to  have  a  say. 

As  a  result  of  your  study,  you  work  with 
officials  and  like-minded  Senate  colleagues 
and  come  up  with  a  bill  providing  for  a  pub- 
lic parking  authority  with  the  power  to  con- 
demn land  for  parking,  set  rates  and  In  other 
ways  work  to  elinvinate  some  of  the  problems. 

The  bill  Is  introduced  in  both  houses.  In 
the  Senate,  hearings  are  held  before  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  and  everybody  but  the  park- 


ing lot  owners  praises  your  bill.  It  zips 
through  the  committee  and  onto  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  where  it  breezes  through  on  a  mum- 
bled, hurried  vote  of  assent.  And  now  It  goea 
to  the  House  and  awaits  only  action  there, 
and  now  . . . 

And  now  nothing  happens.  Maybe  Chair- 
man John  McMillan,  of  Florence,  S.C.,  sits 
on  the  bill  for  months  before  assigning  It 
to  a  subcommittee.  And  maybe  that  sub- 
committee Is  headed  by  Rep.  Dowdy,  who  has 
a  long  history  of  opposition  to  any  sort  of 
public  condemnation  of  private  property. 

So  the  session  ends  with  no  action  on  the 
bill,  and  a  new  Congress  is  elected,  and  the 
whole  process  must  start  all  over  again. 

Adams  and  a  handful  of  other  liberals  on 
the  committee,  notably  Democrats  Donald 
Praser  of  Minnesota  and  Andrew  Jacobs  of 
Indiana  and  Republicans  Frank  Horton  of 
New  York  and  Gilbert  Gude  of  Maryland, 
have  been  trying  to  shake  things  up  a  little, 
trjrlng  to  convince  the  committee  leadership 
that  the  city  needs  a  little  more  and  a  little 
better  than  it's  been  getting.  Adams'  descrip- 
tion of  his  committee  battles  is  studded  with 
phrases  like  "Praser,  Andy  Jacobs  and  I"  and 
"Don  Praser  called  Andy  Jacobs  and  me." 

But  more  than  the  others,  Adams  Is  re- 
garded on  the  Hill  and  In  the  city  as  the 
key  man — one  of  his  friends  on  the  commit- 
tee calls  him  "one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
energetic  men  in  Congress,  with  an  absolute 
zest  for  work  and  natural  ability  for  digging 
out  information,  organizing  It  and  follow- 
ing through." 

The  proposals  sponsored  by  or  supported 
by  Adams  during  his  District  Committee  ten- 
ure Include  home  rule,  gun  registration,  the 
parking  bill  ( twice  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
stalled  In  the  House),  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  the  District  with  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress,  the  commuter 
tax  and  a  bill  outlawing  racial  and  religious 
restrictive  covenants  In  the  sale  and  rental  of 
housing. 

As  befits  a  former  prosecutor,  he  also  has 
been  concerned  with  crime,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  than  the  committee  leader- 
ship. He  has  urged  what  he  calls  a  "massive 
infusion  of  time,  talent  and  money"  Into 
the  police  department,  an  Increase  In  prose- 
cution personnel,  the  doubling  of  court  staff, 
a  work  release  prog^ram  and  a  big  Increase  In 
parole  and  probation  staffs  to  maintain  "true 
supervision." 

"This  city  should  be  a  model,"  Adams  says, 
soiuiding  the  Idealistic  line  that,  when  you 
think  about  It,  Is  responsible  for  his  repeated 
disappointment.  "We  have  the  national  treas- 
ury here,  the  attention  of  Congress,  the 
greatest  collection  of  Intellectual  talent  any- 
where. But  Instead  of  being  a  model,  likstead 
of  being  In  the  forefront  of  the  national 
debate,  we  are  arguing  the  concepts  of  being 
a  small  Southern  town. 

"As  long  as  we  won't  let  the  people  govern 
themselves,  we  should  govern  well.  But  we 
don't.  I'm  not  talking  about  getting  out  In 
front  of  the  nation;  I'm  talking  about  Just 
getting  even." 

The  long,  generally  unsuccessful,  history 
of  Adams-like  Uberals  on  McMillan's  com- 
mittee dates  back  to  the  80tb  Congress  when 
John  P.  Kennedy,  a  freshman  congressman 
from  Massachusetts,  became  a  member.  It  is 
not  recorded  that  he  took  much  part  In 
District  affairs  during  his  three  terms  on  the 
conunittee,  but  others  were  pushing  for  home 
rule,  for  instance,  even  then.  Hearings  were 
held  in  1949,  but  no  bill  emerged.  It  was  to 
be  10  years  later  before  hearings  would  be 
held  again,  this  time  spurred  by  Reps.  Foley 
of  Maryland,  Multer  of  New  York,  two  Demo- 
crats, and  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  a  Republican. 

But  as  happens  to  so  many  liberals  in  Con- 
gress, District  Committee  liberals  often  are 
from  seats  that  are  in  Jeopardy;  if  they  are 
re-elected  every  two  years  by  a  '"safe"  North- 
ern constituency,  they  move  on  to  better 
things.  Kennedy,  of  course,  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Multer  received  a  New  York  Judgeship, 
and  Foley  and  Schwengel  were  defeated  In 


re-election  campaigns,  in  each  case  by  oth» 
liberals.  (Schwengel  won  his  seat  back,  and 
he  even  said  he  wanted  back  his  spot  on  the 
District  Committee,  but  he  didn't  get  it.) 
Unlike  some  of  their  predecessors.  Adams  and 
his  associates  are  trying  to  take  a  more  active 
role  in  serving  the  city  and  fighting  the 
establishment. 

At  the  start  of  this  year's  term,  Adams 
promised  a  fight  against  the  leadership  in  the 
Interest  of  cutting  down  on  McMillan's  power. 
He  lost  on  the  key  issue,  having  subcommit- 
tees with  specific  areas  of  Jurisdiction,  but 
he  won  a  few  bones:  the  right  of  every  mem- 
ber to  question  a  witness  for  three  minutes 
the  right  to  bid  for  membership  on  a  sub- 
committee, and  the  right  to  be  notified  of 
subcommittee  meetings  and  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  at  them.  Incredibly,  this  last  was 
an  innovation  on  the  District  committee. 

On  a  national  level,  Adams  has  passed  the 
litmus  test  for  liberalism — Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  rated  him  as  92  percent 
liberal,  with  one  wrong  vote  out  of  12  last 
year  and  88  percent  correct  on  seven  out  of 
eight  key  votes  this  year.  But  he  says  that 
back  home,  he's  considered  more  of  a  mod- 
erate, and  faced  opposition  last  year  from  a 
Peace  and  Freedom  candidate  who  thought 
he  wasn't  strongly  enough  against  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Adams  prevailed  and  won  his  third 
term  since  being  elected  In  the  1964  John- 
son landslide. 

The  Seattle  district  he  represents  is  a 
heterogeneous  one,  with  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing. It  has  all  of  the  state  of  Washington's 
minorities — blacks,  Indians,  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese, Filipinos.  It  has  Seattle's  central  core 
city  with  all  the  by-now  typical  problems.  It 
has  well-to-do  suburbs  with  $50,000  homes. 
And  It  has  the  heart  of  the  city's  booming 
Industrial  area — the  giant  Boeing  Aircraft 
plant,  steel  mills,  shipyards — with  Its 
medium-well-off  unionized  workers.  The 
people  there,  Adams  says,  don't  pay  much 
attention  to  his  District  Committee  work; 
they're  more  interested  in  his  service  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Like  most  congressmen,  Adams  shunned 
District  committee  service  when  he  arrived 
in  1965.  He  was  approached  by  some  people 
who  bad  friends  he  knew  in  Seattle,  pri- 
marily by  Mrs.  Joy  Slmonson,  chairman  of 
the  District's  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board,  but  be  begged  off,  citing  his  lack  of 
knowledge,  the  difficulty  of  service  because 
of  the  committee's  reputation,  and  what  he 
feels  Is  a  definite  attempt  by  the  congres- 
sional structure  to  keep  the  District  Com- 
mittee conservative. 

But  Praser,  among  others,  kept  nagging 
at  him  to  Join  the  committee — Praser  nagged 
at  Jacobs,  too,  and  got  him  to  accept  a  spot— 
and  Adams  filled  a  vacancy  on  the  committee 
after  winning  re-election  In  1966.  By  that 
time,  two  of  his  four  children  were  enrolled 
m  the  District's  John  Eaton  School  In  the 
Woodley  Park  area  of  Northwest;  he  and  his 
wife  followed  activities  In  the  PTA  and  their 
church,  and  there  was  a  definite  Interest 
established.  "More  of  these  congressmen  who 
are  trying  ot  run  this  city  should  live  In  it." 
Adams  says. 

He  tries  In  other  ways  to  find  out  what  Is 
going  on  In  the  city,  what  Its  needs  are.  He 
has  visited  the  District  Jail,  both  General 
Sessions  and  District  Courts,  many  of  the 
schools.  He  has  assigned  a  staff  member,  a 
sldebumed  young  man  named  Jacques  Du 
Puy,  full  time  on  urban  problems,  reasoning 
that  Seattle  will  have  some  of  the  District's 
problems  In  a  few  years  and  wanting  to  have 
an  expert  around  to  help  head  them  off. 
(This  opens  the  Ironic  possibility  that  Adams' 
District  Committee  service  will  pay  off — In 
Seattle.)  He  has  met  with  city  groups  and 
encouraged  them  to  take  an  active  part  in 
committee  hearings — "otherwise,  you  get 
only  those  witnesses  selected  by  the  commit- 
tee leadership,"  he  says. 

Another  source  is  the  District  government. 
Adams  says  he  has  a  good  relationship  with 
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Mayor  Walter  Washington,  but  recognizes  the 
"difficult  position"  the  mayor  Is  in: 

"He  has  to  deal  with  the  executive  branch 
and  the  committee,  so  we  have  to  request 
the  information  we  want,  rather  than  have 
them  come  to  us  with  it.  The  government  is 
resDonsive,  aware  and  frustrated.  They  must 
have  real  support  from  the  executive  to  be 
effective,  and  they  don't  have  it  now." 

If  there  was  a  deviation  by  Adams  from 
what  might  commonly  be  thought  of  as  the 
straight  liberal  poslUon  on  District  affairs, 
it  was  in  his  role  In  forcing  a  rider  to  the 
District's  revenue  bill  barring  any  federal 
payment  until  work  started  on  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge. 

Adams  is  no  visionary  but  is  a  pragmatic 
politician  (a  part  of  the  Kennedy  tradition 
often  overlooked  by  haglographers) . 

"Both  parties  on  this  issue  had  their  feet 
stuck  m  concrete,"  he  says.  "The  result  was 
that  nothing  has  happened  and  a  real  trans- 
portation crisis  was  approaching.  The  only 
way  to  break  the  logjam  was  to  tailor  a  com- 
nromise  to  get  the  necessary  majority.  No 
one  is  happy  about  it.  I  did  what  was  best  for 

the  city. 

"Sure,  I'm  worried  about  what  will  hap- 
pen to  all  those  cars  when  the  bridge  is  built. 
Tniat's  why  it's  essential  to  get  the  subway 
built  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  hope  of 
solving  the  transportation  problem  with 
more  bridges  and  freeways.  We  should  com- 
plete what's  started,  but  the  only  way  to 
solve  it  Is  to  buUd  an  efficient  mass  transit 

system."  ^     ^       ..  . 

If  discouragement  can  be  defined  as  being 
a  liberal — or,  as  Brock  Adams  would  have  it, 
a  moderate — on  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee, then  Adams  most  of  the  time  seems  the 
soul  of  discouragement  when  District  mat- 
ters are  mentioned. 

"If  I  had  lost  the  subway  fight.  If  that 
money  had  stayed  stuck,  I  would  have  felt 
so  compromised  I  would  have  gotten  off  the 
committee,"  he  says,  sighing.  "You've  got  to 
have  some  successes." 

Adams,  of  course.  Is  a  practical  man,  not 
given  to  vituperative  attacks  on  the  com- 
mittee leadership.  "They  Just  don't  under- 
stand what  I'm  trying  to  do,"  he  says,  fret- 
fully. "These  men  have  a  completely  different 
viewpoint  of  what  a  major,  heterogeneous 
metropolitan  area  should  be.  They  relate  to 
a  completely  different  environment  than 
what  you  actually  have  here." 

But  then  there  Is  that  other  side  to  Brock 
Adams,  an  optimism  and  prosecutor's  com- 
batlveness  that  goes  well  with  the  hard,  no- 
nonsense  sound  of  his  name.  Sprawling  In  his 
office  chair  behind  the  big  congressman's 
desk,  one  leg  stuck  straight  out,  the  other 
tucked  up  onto  the  seat  of  the  chair,  he 
pronounces  that  "the  only  hope  for  change  Is 
what  the  leadership  of  the  national  parties 
wUl  do." 

Then,  for  just  a  minute,  there  is  the  fight- 
er's glint,  the  quickening  campaigner's  pace 
In  that  Hubert  Humphrey  voice  as  Adams 
continues:  "And  the  only  way  to  change 
them  Is  to  carry  the  fight  to  Congress,  and 
we  must  be  contentious.  We  have  to  bring 
amendments,  report  out  bills,  get  to  the 
membership,  and  get  them  to  understand." 


THE  TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

(Mr.  PEPPE2R  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  all  those 
who  read  this  Record  will  be  able  to  feel 
even  prouder  as  Americans  after  reading 
the  following  statement  regarding  the 
Tactical  Air  Command.  "They  take  the 
blue  from  the  skies,  a  pretty  girl's  eye. 
and  a  touch  of  Old  Glory  too,  and  give  it 
to  the  men  who  proudly  wear  the  UJ3. 
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Air  Force  Blue"  is  part  of  a  song  writ- 
ten a  few  years  ago  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  it  was  never  truer  today.  The  men 
of  the  Tactical  Air  Command  are  today 
among  the  finest  examples  of  that  kind 
of  pride  a  young  man  has  in  the  service 
of  his  country  and  his  flag,  that  kind  of 
pride  exemplified  by  the  young  men  of 
the  Tactical  Air  Command,  the  4531st 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base.  Homestead,  Fla.  The  men 
who  proudly  wear  the  UJ5.  Air  Force 
Blue. 

The  Tactical  Air  Command  Is  repre- 
sented in  southern  Florida  by  the  4531st 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base.  This  base,  although  under 
the  control  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, is  a  imique  base  and  known  most 
appropriately  as  "the  All  American 
Btise"  since  It  supports  units  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines, 
and  large  elements  of  military  reserve 
forces,  not  only  on  the  base  proper  but 
as  far  as  120  miles  south  to  Key  West 
and  as  far  as  140  miles  north  of  Miami. 
This  is  an  extremely  diversified  support 
mission  since  it  encompasses  everything 
from  aircrtift,  missiles,  radar  installa- 
tions, administrative  supplies,  and  spe- 
cial support  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

About  18  months  ago,  the  command 
jurisdiction  of  Homestead  Air  Force  Base 
was  formally  transferred  from  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  to  the  Tactical  Air 
Command;  receiving  command  of  Home- 
stead Air  Force  Base  on  behalf  of  TAC 
was  Col.  Wiltz  P.  Seguira,  4531st  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Wing. 

This  changeover  was  accomplished 
rapidly  and  efficiently.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  coordinating  the  highly  complex 
job  of  economically  realinlng  the  assets 
of  the  previous  command  and  integrat- 
ing these  assets,  was  assigned  to  Col. 
Marion  A.  Bradshaw,  director  of  mate- 
riel, for  the  base. 

The  job  of  supporting  these  tremen- 
dous projects  fell,  primarily,  to  the 
4531st  Supply  Squadron  imder  the  corn- 
man  of  Maj.  E.  D.  Doran.  sissisted  by 
Mr.  Lyman  L.  Dukes,  assistant  chief  of 
supply.  This  mission  was  accepted  and 
accomplished  In  an  enthusiastic  and 
professional  manner  by  the  highly  dedi- 
cated members  of  this  supply  squadron. 

I  am  most  delighted  to  bring  to  your 
attention  that  as  a  result  of  this  dedica- 
tion in  the  highest  traditions  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  coimtiy,  the  suK>ly  squadron 
has  been  officlaUy  recognized  by  the 
commiander  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand as  the  "Best  in  TAC,"  and  as  a 
result,  it  is  now  being  evaluated  by  the 
UJ3.  Air  Force  for  the  award  of  the 
Daedalion  Supply  Effectiveness  Award 
Trophy,  awarded  annually  to  the  base 
supply  organization  with  the  best  supply 
performance  record  for  the  report  year. 

An  honor  such  as  this  speaks  well,  not 
only  for  the  4531st  Supply  Squadron,  but 
for  the  attitude  and  teamwork  of  all 
other  units  on  this  "All  American  Base." 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  supply 
squadron  earned  for  Itself  the  honor  of 
being  the  best  in  a  major  Air  Force  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  outstand- 
ing unit  should  be  saluted  by  Congress 
and  receive  the  appreciation  from  our 


Nation  for  a  job  well  done,  and  for  being 
recognized  as  the  first  such  organization 
to  be  so  honored  at  Homestead  Air  Force 
Base. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Clark  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rett), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio) ;  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Alabama  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Belcher,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caffery)  ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  60  minutes,  December 
10.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  following 
adoption  of  conference  report  on  HJl. 
12964. 

(The  following  Members  and  to  incliide 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Conablk. 

Mr.  DtmcAN. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Wybcan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinskt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  three  InstanceB. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  CxjNNiNGHAii  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Tatt. 

(The  following  Members  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 
Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Yates  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LoNC  of  tearyland  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
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SENATE  BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1232.  An  act  to  declare  and  determine 
the  poUcy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
primary  authority  of  the  several  States  to 
control,  regulate,  and  manage  flsh  and  wild- 
life within  their  territorial  boundaries;  to 
confirm  to  the  several  States  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  management,  regulation,  and  control  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States;  and  to  specify  the  exceptions 
.ipplicable  thereto;  and  to  provide  procedure 
under  which  Federal  agencies  may  otherwise 
regulate  the  taking  of  ilsh  and  game  on  such 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

S.  2619.  An  act  to  amend  5723(b)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  length  of 
service  required  by  teachers  in  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  schools  when  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  are  paid  to  first  post  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  op- 
erations. 

S.  2940.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Parle;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  13767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Fort  Donelson  National 
Battlefield  in  the  State  Of  Tennessee,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  13767.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Fort  Donelson  National 
Battlefield  In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoiun. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  December  10,  1969,  at  12  o'- 
clock noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


1399.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  U.S.  assistance  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand,  Department  of  State,  Department 
of  Defense,  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1400.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Education  and  welfare  services,"  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affa.rs,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
has  been  apport.'oned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Siat- 
xites  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1401.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  improvements  needed  in  setting 
claims  for  termination  of  communications 
services.  Department  of  Defense,  Federal 
Communications  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1402.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the'  yav.ipai-Prescott 
Community  Reservation  in  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14733.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  program  of  assistance  for  health 
services  for  domestic  migrant  agricultural 
workers  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-711).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.       * 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Cortunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14790.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  extend  for  an  additional  period  the  au- 
thority to  make  formula  grants  to  schools 
of  public  health;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
91-712).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 506.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-713).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14289.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  4,  1921,  to  place 
the  counties  of  El  Paso  and  Hudspeth,  Tex., 
in  the  mountain  standard  time  zone;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  91-714).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13407.  A  bill  to 
consent  to  the  amendment  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Compact;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-715).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  14789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
716) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administxation.  HJl.  13954.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  22.  1949  (63 
Stat.  623),  so  as  to  authorize  the  Board  of 


Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
plan  and  construct  museum  support  and 
depository  facilities;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-722).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  H.R.  13958.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October  15,  1966  (80 
Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a),  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, so  as  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said  act;  witlj- 
out  amendment  (Rept.  91-723).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  13959.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  many  contributions  to  the  founding  and 
early  development  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  by  Jose  Antonio 
Navarro;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
724 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  H.R.  14213.  A 
bill  to  amend  sections  5580  and  5581  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for  additional 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-725).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  13448.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  exchange,  upon  terms  fully 
protecting  the  public  interest,  of  the  lands 
and  buildings  now  constituting  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Hospital  at  New  Orleans. 
La.,  for  lands  upon  which  a  new  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
may  be  located;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-726).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama:  Committee  of 
Conference;  Conference  report  on  H.R. 
13763  (Rept.  No.  91-727).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  7491  (Rept.  No. 
91-728).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  7161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  N. 
Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
(Ethel  J.)  Penslnger,  Marion  M.  Lee,  and 
Arthur  N.  Lee;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-717).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  65.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands  to 
Emogene  Tilmon  of  Logan  County.  Ark.;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-718).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  80.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands  to 
Enoch  A.  Lowder  of  Logan  County,  Ark.;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-719).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  81.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands  to 
J.  B.  Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith,  of  Magazine, 
Ark.;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-™)- 
Referred   to   the   Committee   of   the  Wboie 

House.  ,     ,t  ,_. 

Mr.   POAGE:    Committee   on   Agricult'Te. 
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a  82  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay 
and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands  to 
wavne  TUmon  and  Emogene  TUmon  ol 
Tfl/an  county.  Ark.;  with  an  amendment 
(B«pt  No.  91-721) .  Brferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BBOTHILL  of  Virginia : 

HJl.  16151-  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  increase  salaries  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  MetropoUtan  Police  force  and 
the  Fire  Department,  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
Increase  the  salaries  of  teachers,  8Cho<d  of- 
ficers and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  revenue  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Oolvunbla. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HJl.  16152.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJi.  15163.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act,  as  amended,  to 
exempt  certain  transportation  employees  of 
private  carriers  from  the  overtime  compen- 
latlon  and  hours  worked  provision  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  15164.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  404  to  establish  an  Instltue  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 

HJi.  16155.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essen- 
tial assistance  to  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

BR.  16156.  A  biU  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equl- 
tftble  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 

Hit.  15167.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the 'Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
tor  chiropractors  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  SPRINGER: 

HJI.  15168.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Geron- 
tology; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SPKXNon) : 

Hit.  15169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  special 
project  grants  for  the  provision  of  family 
planning  services  and  related  research,  train- 
ing, and  technical  assistance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Inter^ate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HH.  15160.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Faculties  Construction  Act  to 
extend  and  improve  the  provisions  thereof, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  15161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  Yavapal-Prescott  Com- 
munity Reservation  in  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

HJI.  15162.  A  bill  to  prohibit  public  officials 


from   operating   dual   school   aystems,   and 
from  requiring  racial  balance  In  school  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WHTTEHUBST: 
HJI.  16163.  A  blU  to  prohibit  pubUc  offi- 
cials from  operating  dual  school  systems,  and 
from  requiring  racial  balance  In  school  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  15164.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain  private  air- 
craft entering  or  departing  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  night  or  on  Sunday 
or  a  holiday  from  provisions  requiring  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  overtime  serv- 
ices of  customs  officers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLiFiKJ).  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Dwter,  Mr.  Eelen- 
BORN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 

FINDLXT  ) : 

H.R.  15165.  A  bUl  to  eetablish  a  CommU- 
slon  on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself  and  Itx. 
BLATNIK,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  CaAicnt.  Mr.  Habsha, 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  Cljiusxn)  : 
H.R.  15166.  A   blU   authorizing   additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJI.  15167.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  amnesty  for  certain 
first  offenders  under  Federal  criminal  law, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  social  security  Iseneflts  on  a  semi- 
monthly basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  15169.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricxil- 

ture.  

By  Mr.  TTERNAN  (by  request) : 
R.R.  15170.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  In  order  to  diange  the  number  of 
members  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board;  to  the  Ownmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    TIERNAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Hechleb    of    West     Virginia,     Mr. 
ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  15171.  A  Wll  to  amend  tiie  Canm»iml- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  to  prescribe  fees  for  appU- 
catlons  for  new  commercial  television  broad- 
casting station  licenses  and  for  renewal  of 
such  licenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BtESTER,   Mr.   McClosket,    and   Mr. 

RAn,SBACK)  : 

H.R.  15172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  Improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  of  military  courts-martial  by  re- 
moving defense  counsel  and  Jury  selection 
from  the  control  of  a  military  commander 
who  convenes  a  court-martial  and  by  creat- 
ing an  Independent  trial  command  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  command  Infiuence  or 
the  appearance  of  command  Influence  from 
adversely  affecting  the  fairness  of  military 
Judicial  proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ash- 
let,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mt.  Boland,  Mr. 
BtJBTON  of  California,  Mr.  Dioos,  Mr. 
Edwaeds  of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  LEOcrrr, 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN,  Mr.  MncvA,  Mr. 
MosHXB.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ottimcek,  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Rkes,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  St  Gebmain,  Mr.  Schexjer,  Mr. 


Staitord,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilsoh,  Mr.  Tatss,  and 

Mr.  CONTERS)  -t 

H.R.  15173.  A  bUl  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  1025.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  «o  eqtial  rigfate  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 

H.J.  Res.  1026.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unnited  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1027.  Joint  resolution  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  ChUd 
Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.J.  Res.  1028.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  465.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  oonoem- 
Ing  assistance  to  Czechoslovalc  refugees;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiESTxa) : 

H.  Res.  746.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rule* 
of  the  House  of  Representative*  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BE  ALL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.   16174.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Jane  Robb  Frye  Harden;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FIOOD: 
H.R.  16175.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Klmoko 
Jiwa  Duke:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  15176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ngan 
Fei  Mo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  16177.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
situated  in  Arizona  to  Mre.  HalUe  Griffin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 

and  referred  as  follows: 

352.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  34th 
Infantry  Division  Association,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  relative  to  equalization  of  retired  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

353.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Departments  of  Agrlcultxu*. 
relative  to  the  repeal  of  cargo  preferance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

354.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  board, 
dUtrtct  6,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  relative  to  a  report  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  concerning  the 
United  Mine  Workers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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REVERSION  OF  OKINAWA  TO 
JAPANESE  CONTROL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Northern  Virginia  Daily,  of  Stras- 
burg,  Va..  published,  on  December  4,  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  subject  of  the 
recent  talks  between  President  Nixon  and 
Japanese  Prinft  Minister  Sato  relative  to 
reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  con- 
trol. The  editor  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Dally  is  James  J.  Crawford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Okinawa  Talks,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Okinawa  Talks 

There  appears  to  be  wide-spread  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  outcome  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  consultations  with  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Sato  on  the  future  return 
of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  sovereignty. 

We  raise  the  question  now  because  many 
Americans,  including  some  of  our  readers, 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  commu- 
nique issued  by  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  talks 
on  November  21st,  categorically  agreed  to  the 
return  of  the  Island  to  Japan  by  1972.  This 
was  not  the  case. 

Prime  Minister  Sato,  who  is  under  tre- 
mendous political  pressure  at  home  for  re- 
turn of  the  territory,  did  not  get,  nor  did 
he  expect  to  get,  an  unrestricted  promise  of 
compliance  by  the  U.S. 

What  the  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister agreed  to  was,  first,  that  the  two  gov- 
ernments would  immediately  enter  into  con- 
sultations regarding  specific  arrangements 
for  the  return  of  the  territory  to  Japanese 
controK  Secondly,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
consultations  would  be  "subject  to  the  con- 
clusion of  these  specific  arrangements  with 
the  necessary  legislative  support." 

Thus,  the  only  commitment  so  far  made 
Is  the  agreement  to  work  together  in  explor- 
ing possible  avenues  for  the  future  return. 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  reminds  us  that  on 
November  5th  the  Senate  served  notice  that 
any  changes  In  treaties  previously  ratified  by 
the  Senate  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  approval.  President  Nixon,  and  by  indi- 
rection Prime  Minister  Sato,  acknowledged 
this  principle  by  specifying  in  their  Joint 
communique  that  any  specific  arrangements 
made  by  them  In  the  future  regarding  the 
sovereignty  of  Okinawa  would  be  subject  to 
legislative  support  action.  In  view  of  the 
Senate's  November  6th  resolution,  this  can 
only  mean  subject  to  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Though  the  principle  of  consulting  the 
Senate  on  matters  of  this  kind  has  not  al- 
ways been  followed  by  previous  administra- 
tions. It  is  the  proper  procedure.  In  fact, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  President  can 
make  treaties  only  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  only  after  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  present  concur.  By  the  same 
token,  treaties  which  run  in  perpetuity  can 
be  abrogated  or  changed  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  fact  that  President  Nixon  openly  and 
clearly  recognizes  the  Senate's  role  Is  reas- 
svirlng.  Along  with  Sen.  Byrd,  we  also  feel 
that  If  the  U.S.  Is  to  continue  its  widespread 


military  commitments  In  the  Far  East  we 
must  retain  unrestricted  use  of  Okinawa  as 
a  bEise. 

As  a  result  of  the  Nixon-Sato  talks  we  have 
surrendered  nothing,  nor  have  we  agreed  to 
anything  except  to  consult  and  explore  the 
possibilities  of  return  of  the  islands  to  Japan 
sometime  In  the  future. 


CHARLES  H.  FLYNN,  EDITOR 
AND  FRIEND 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1969 

Mr.    MONAGAN.   Mr.   Speaker— 
Whenever  there  was  a  good  cause  to  sup- 
port, a  good  man  to  encourage,  a  good  fight 
to  win,  Mr.  Flynn  took  part. 

This  was  in  part  the  editorial  tribute 
paid  by  the  Ansonia,  Conn.,  Evening 
Sentinel  to  its  eminent  editor,  the  late 
Charles  H.  Flynn,  who  died  on  Thanks- 
giving Eve,  Wednesday,  November  26, 
1969. 

I  valued  Charlie  Flynn  as  a  warm, 
personal  friend  and  I  admired  him  as 
well  as  a  newspaper  man  of  talent,  integ- 
rity, and  outstanding  ability. 

Connecticut  has  lost  a  powerful  news- 
paper voice  with  the  death  of  Charles  H. 
Flynn  and  I  heartily  concur  in  the  An- 
sonia Sentinel's  comment  that  "all  of  us 
whose  lives  he  affected  for  the  better 
know  that  his  like  will  not  be  seen 
again." 

As  a  further  tribute  to  Charles  H. 
Flynn,  I  include  here  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial, an  orbituary  story,  and  com- 
mentaries on  his  passing  which  appeared 
in  the  Ansonia  Sentinel  on  November  29, 
1969: 

(Prom   the    Ansonia    (Conn.)    Sentinel, 

Nov.  26,  1969] 

Charles  H.  Fltnn 

Charles  H.  Flynn,  whose  death  we  mourn 
today,  devoted  his  life  to  the  Valley.  As  a 
family  man,  devout  communicant  of  his 
church,  leader  in  civic  causes  and  editor  of 
The  Evening  Sentinel  he  played  a  prominent 
and  beneficial  role  in  our  community  for  a 
long  generation. 

Whenever  there  was  a  good  cause  to  sup- 
port, a  good  man  to  encourage,  a  good  fight 
to  win,  Mr.  Flynn  took  part,  either  person- 
ally or  through  the  editorial  columns  of  The 
Sentinel. 

His  reputation  and  influence  extended  far 
beyond  the  Valley,  however.  In  point  of 
service  he  was  the  state's  senior  editor,  wide- 
ly recognized  by  his  colleagues  as  being  at 
the  head  of  his  profession. 

He  took  a  leading  part  in  Connecticut  Jour- 
nalistic activities,  always  working  to  Im- 
prove newspaper  standards  and  fighting  en- 
croachments on  the  free  fiow  of  the  news. 
But  it  was  for  his  personal  qualities  that 
he  was  most  widely  loved  and  respected. 
Firm  but  fair,  occasionally  quick  to  anger 
but  always  quicker  to  regain  bis  equanimity, 
bright,  charming  and  humorous  In  personal 
conversation  or  on  the  public  platform,  Mr. 
Flynn  made  an  unforgettable  impact  on  all 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know  him. 

All  of  us  whose  lives  he  affected  for  the 


better  know  that  his  life  will  not  be  seen 
again. 

C.  H.  Fltnn,  62,  Dies;  EorroR  or 
THE   Sentinel 

Charles  H.  Flynn,  editor  of  The  Evening 
Sentinel  and  for  a  generation  an  influential 
voice  in  the  Valley  and  the  state,  died  tbis 
morning  in  Griffin  Hospital.  He  was  62-years- 
old. 

Mr.  Flynn  devoted  his  life  to  the  newspaper 
profession  in  general  and  to  The  Evening  Sen- 
tinel in  particular.  He  started  at  The  Sen- 
tinel in  1927  as  a  cub  reporter  and  rose  to  lUe 
paper's  top  news  and  editorial  posts. 

For  many  years  his  lucid,  erudite  editorials 
clarified  public  issues,  pricked  the  public 
conscience  and  prodded  public  officials  into 
action.  Some  influenced  the  governor  and  the 
legislature. 

But  his  influence  was  exerted  personally  as 
well  as  through  The  Sentinel. 

He  took  a  prominent  part  in  a  multitude  of 
activities  benefiting  his  community  and  his 
church:  the  Valley  United  Fund,  Catholic 
Family  Services,  the  Red  Cross,  an  orphanage, 
a  library,  a  children's  camp  and  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations. 

A  devoted  Catholic,  he  was  a  communicant 
of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  Ansonia, 
and  a  member  of  the  Assumption  Parish 
Council. 

Some  years  ago  he  summed  up  his  philos- 
ophy of  life  in  two  sentences : 

"What  can  anyone  do  but  his  best?  With 
trust  in  God,  life  turns  out  much  better  than 
can  be  hoped  for." 

Mr.  Flynn's  personality  made  a  powerful 
impact  on  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  usu- 
ally bright,  cheerful  and  loquacious,  a  quip 
frequently  on  his  lips. 

Occasionally,  however,  his  features  would 
cloud,  his  long  shock  of  gray-white  hair 
would  toss  above  his  massive  bead  and  his 
voice  would  thunder  out  imprecations 
against  some  malefactor  or  some  injustice. 
But  if  he  was  quick  to  anger,  he  was  Just 
as  quick  to  forgive  and  forget. 

His  Irish  wit  and  commanding  presence 
made  him  much  in  demand  as  a  speaker  and 
toastmaster  through  the  Valley. 

Charles  H.  Flynn  was  born  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1907,  In  Derby,  son  of  the  late  Charles 
H.  Flynn  and  Kate  Kllloy  Flynn. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Derby  High  School, 
Class  of  1924,  of  which  he  was  president.  He 
earned  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass., 
graduating  In  1929  ciun  laude. 

It  was  more  than  42  years  ago — in  1927— 
that  he  first  Joined  The  Sentinel,  temporarily 
suspending  his  studies  at  Holy  Cross  to  earn 
money  for  his  education.  He  worked  as  a  re- 
porter for  a  year  before  returning  to  college, 
rejoining  the  paper  after  graduation. 

At  The  Sentinel  he  became  friendly  with  a 
feUow  reporter.  Miss  Klleen  V.  Hennessy  of 
Ansonia.  They  were  married  in  1938  in  An- 
sonia's  Church  of  the  Assumption.  They  had 
three  children.  Mrs.  Flynn  died  In  1956. 

Mr.  Plynn  was  promoted  to  managing  edi- 
tor in  1944.  He  took  charge  of  all  news  and 
editorial  operations  of  the  paper. 

"A  local  paper  has  a  duty  to  keep  the  com- 
munity informed,"  he  said  years  later.  And 
keeping  the  community  informed  is  what 
Flynn  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  doing. 

He  rejected  all  requests  to  keep  names  of 
arrested  persons  out  of  the  paper. 

"What  is  fair  for  one  Is  fair  for  all,"  he 
would  say. 

As  managing  editor  of  The  Sentinel,  Mr. 
Flynn  gradually  won  a  state-wide  reputation 
among  newspapermen.  They  named  him  to 
serve  on  the  Connecticut  Associated  Press 
continuing  Study  Committee — the  body  that 
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keeps  a  continuous  check  on  the  quality  of 
wire  service  news.  He  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  committee. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Flynn  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  AP  Circuit.  Two 
years  later,  he  was  named  vice  president  and 
then  president.  Last  May  he  was  re-elected 
president,  which  office  he  held  at  his  death. 

Mr.  Plynn  was  also  a  member  of  the  new 
England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  national  Journalism 
fraternity. 

A  life-long  Interest  was  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation— the  unfettered  flow  of  news  from 
public  officials  through  the  press  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

"The  public  does  not  realize  why  reporters 
should  have  access  to  public  information,"  he 
said.  "We  are  not  asking  for  a  commodity  to 
sell  (the  papers  sell  anyway) .  We  are  flghting 
the  battle  of  the  people.  The  people  have  the 
right  to  know." 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Flynn  was 
Connecticut's  senior  editor  in  point  of  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Flynn  was  the  first  president  of  the 
old  Diocesan  Bureau  of  Social  Services.  He 
was  re-elected  annually  ever  since,  the  last 
time  m  May  1969.  The  organization  became 
the  Catholic  Family  Services  In  1967. 

He  served  as  president  and  chairman  of  the 
budget  committee  of  the  old  Ansonia  Com- 
munity Chest.  When  the  Valley  United  Fund 
was  formed,  In  1968,  he  became  its  first  vice- 
president,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Plynn  also  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Highland  Heights  Orphanage, 
New  Haven;  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Lower  Naugatuck  Valley  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross;  as  a  director  '-f  the  Ansonia  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  as  president  of  the  Ansonia 
Board  of  Assessors. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  Father  McKeon 
Division,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians;  past 
district  deputy  of  the  Councils  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  of  the  Valley,  and  past  grand 
knight  of  Paugasset  Council,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  of  Derby. 

Mr.  Flynn  lived  at  141  Howard  Avenue, 
Ansonia. 

Mr.  Plynn  is  survived  by  two  sons.  Joseph 
P.  Flynn.  an  Ansonia  lawyer,  and  Spec.  4 
Michael  A.  Flynn,  U.S.  Army,  stationed  in 
Germany:  a  daughter.  Miss  Eileen  M.  Plynn 
of  Ansonia;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Keane 
of  Stamford,  and  a  brother,  Frank  Flynn  of 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10:15  a.  m.  Friday 
at  the  William  E.  Stapleton  Funeral  Home, 
72  Howard  Ave.,  Ansonia,  with  a  solemn  high 
Mass  of  requiem  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Church  of 
the  Assumption.  Burial  will  be  In  Mount  St. 
Peter's  Cemetery,  Derby. 

Calling  hours  are  7  to  9  p.m.  today  and  to- 
morrow at  the  funeral  home. 

Members  of  the  Valley  Council,  K.  of  C. 
Ansonia,  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  tomorrow  at 
the  funeral  home  to  pay  their  respects. 

Paugassett  Council,  K.  of  C,  Derby,  will 
pay  its  respects  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Members  of  Local  285,  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  will  meet  at  6:45  p.m.  to- 
morrow at  the  funeral  home  to  pay  their 
respects. 

The  Ansonia  Library  wiU  be  closed  from 
10:30  to  noon  Friday  In  respect  for  Mr.  Plynn, 
a  member  of  the  library  board  of  directors. 

Tributes  to  Charles  H.  Fltnn 
Tributes  to  Charles  H.  Plynn,  editor  of  The 
Evening  Sentinel,  who  died  this  morning  at 
Griffin  Hospital,  poured  into  Ansonia  today 
from  the  Valley,  state  and  nation.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

L.    p.    TALE,    state    AP    CHIEF 

If  I  may  use  an  old,  but  in  this  case  true, 
cliche,  Charlie  Flynn  was  a  newspaperman's 
newspaperman. 

His  long  experience  and  vast  knowledge  of 
the  news  business  made  him  a  valuable  ad- 
viser in  handling  problems  of  the  industry. 
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His  activities  In  the  Associated  Press  Con- 
necticut Circuit,  capped  by  his  serrioe  as 
president — a  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death — were  always  enthusiastic,  knowledge- 
able and  solid. 

THOMAS   J.    DODD,    U.S.    SENATOR 

The  death  of  Charles  Plynn,  editor  of  The 
Evening  Sentinel  Is  a  great  loss  to  bis  family, 
community  and  Indeed  to  the  whole  State  of 
Connecticut. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  Intellectual  integ- 
rity. Charlie  Plynn  was  a  Journalist  from  the 
old  school,  a  good  school,  the  school  of  fact 
and  not  of  flctlon. 

I  have  known  him  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  have  often  sought  his  advice  because  he 
was  a  sensible,  thoughtful  and  reflective  man. 
He  had  no  poison  pens  among  his  quills. 

JOHN    S.    MONAGAN,    tJ.S.    CONGRESSMAN 

Charles  Plynn  was  a  tower  of  strength  In 
the  advocacy  of  the  principles  by  which  he 
lived.  He  spokes  clearly  and  with  conviction 
in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
In  support  of  things  of  local  and  national 
interest. 

His  editorials  have  influenced  decisions  at 
the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  on  mat- 
ters of  sigrUficanoe  to  the  Naugatuck  Valley 
and  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

WARREN    F.    GARDNER,    MERIOEN    RECORD 

There  wasn't  a  better  newspaper  editor  In 
all  of  Connecticut,  nor  a  more  xinassuming 
one.  Charles  Plynn  had  personal  Integrity 
and  professional  competency.  He  had  a  rare 
way  with  words. 

Those  of  us  who  had  a  professional  associa- 
tion with  Charlie  over  the  years  feel  his  loss 
deeply.  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  that  the 
Guilford  poet,  Pltz-Greene  Halleck,  wrote 
of  a  friend:  "None  knew  him  but  to  love  him 
nor  mentioned  his  name  but  In  praise." 

STEPHEN    A.    COLLINS,    DANBTTRT    NEWS-TIMES 

Charles  H.  Plynn  held  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow  editors  for  his  high  standards. 

Their  admiration  was  for  his  craftsnaan- 
shlp  with  words  and  their  respect  for  his 
wide  knowledge  of  his  area  and  the  maimer  in 
which  he  sought  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  readers  of  The  Evening  Sentinel. 

Most  of  all  he  was  a  friendly  man  in  the 
finest  sense  of  that  word.  Even  his  frequent 
quips  could  not  hide  his  deep  affection  for 
mankind. 

JOSEPH  B.  BUCKLEY,  STATE  SENATOR 

He  did  more  than  Just  put  out  a  news- 
paper. He  made  news  through  his  extensive 
Investigations  and  questioning.  Through  his 
editorials  and  prodding  of  local  officials  and 
congressmen,  he  helped  the  $15.3  million 
flood -control  project  in  Ansonia  and  Derby 
become  a  success.  The  project  would  not  be 
there  toda^  without  his  efforts. 

JOSEPH    A.    DOTLE,    EX-ANSONIA    MATOR 

Charles  Flynn  followed  the  flood-control 
program  for  12  years  on  his  own,  often  writ- 
ing letters  on  his  own  In  addition  to  his 
newspaper .  writings. 

We  are  aAl  saddened  by  his  death.  He  dearly 
loved  Anstnla  and  the  Valley  and  through 
his  pen,  he  inspired  citizens  in  times  of 
distress  an^stlmulated  all  of  us  to  achieve 
greater  heignls-*or  our  community. 

GUT  MARCDCIO,  GRAND  KNIGHT 

Paugassett  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
of  Derby  has  learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Past  Grand  Knight  Charles  Plynn. 
Although  he  had  many  commitments,  his 
deep  interest  in  the  Council  never  abated; 

REV.  JOSEPH  PETTIT,  CFS  DIRECTOR 

As  president  of  the  Catholic  Family  Serv- 
ice Advisory  Board  he  gave  leadership  and 
direction  to  the  agency. 

Without  his  help  through  many  years,  this 
agency  could  not  have  risen  to  the  stature 
It  now  enjoys.  For  this  untiring  effort  we  in 
the  community  will  always  be  grateful. 
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Charlie  Flynn  was  a  person  of  strong  faith 
and  manly  love  for  Ood  and  his  fellow  human 
beings.  Those  who  knew  blm  will  never  for- 
get him  in  death. 

JOSEPH  A.  SMITH,  VALLKT  T7inTED  TUttU 

One  of  Charles  Flynn's  proudest  accom- 
plishments was  to  have  worked  successfully 
with  others  for  the  development  of  the  Val- 
ley United  Fund.  This  he  did  from  the  first 
days  as  president  of  the  Ansonia  Community 
Chest  In  1965,  a  position  he  held  until  1967 
when  he  became  first  vice-president  of  the 
new  United  Fund. 

In  that  office,  one  for  which  he  was  again 
nominated  this  year,  he  gave  of  his  time  and 
energy  most  unstlntlngly. 

He  was  active  at  almost  every  executive 
and  board  meeting  of  the  Valley  United 
Fund.  He  discussed,  and  aided  In  the  new 
approach  to  the  new  directions  with  which 
our  emerging  organization  has  been  con- 
stantly confronted. 

THOMAS  J.  NKLLIGAN,  KX-ANSONIA  MATOB 

He  was  a  tremendotis  help  to  me  when  I 
was  mayor.  His  advice  was  always  worthwhile 
and  I  win  miss  him  very  much.  He  was  a 
wonderful  man  and  will  be  missed  by  the 
whole  city. 

FRANK  FITZGERALD  SR.,  EX-ANSONIA  MATOR 

Charlie  was  one  of  our  foremost  citizens 
with  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
He  was  always  willing  to  cooperate  In  any- 
thing In  the  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  the 
pubUc. 

PAUL  SCHUMACHER  SR.,  TOWN,  CITT  CLERK 

There  are  many  scrapbooks  In  the  city  that 
bear  bis  wonderful  editorials  and  his  nos- 
talgic recordings  of  events  In  the  Valley.  He 
fought  like  the  devil  for  anything  he  thought 
was  right  for  the  Valley. 

LEO  T.  MOLLOT,  EX-DERBT  EDITOR 

Mr.  Plynn  was  an  excellent  writer  and  a 
fine  reporter.  He  had  a  profound  knowledge 
of  world  and  domestic  affairs  and  was  always 
keenly  aware  of  happenings  in  the  Valley. 

His  knowledge  was  reflected  in  his  edito- 
rials. His  passing  will  be  deeply  felt  by  bis 
associates  in  the  newspaper  world  and  bis 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the 
Valley. 

HERBERT  A.  STOCKING,  FORMER  CITT  EDITOR 

The  Connecticut  newspaper  profession  has 
lost  one  of  its  ablest,  honest  and  fearless 
members,  one  with  keen  editorial  Insight. 


PRESIDENTS  NEWS  CONFERENCE 
ON  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  the  transcript  of 
the  President's  news  conference  yester- 
day on  foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9,   1969] 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEWS  CON- 
FERENCE ON  Foreign  and  Domestic  Affairs 

Following  is  a  transcript  of  President 
Nixon's  neus  conference  last  night.  a»  re- 
corded by  The  New  York  Times: 

Nixon.  Won't  you  be  seated,  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any  signs  of 
the  Vietnam  war  cooling  off? 

A.  Well,  looking  over  the  long  period — yes. 
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As  far  as  recent  weeks  are  concernecl,  since 
my  sp>eech  of  Nov.  3,  no  significant  change. 
When  we  com{>are  the  situation  with  regard 
to  Infiltration  and  casualties  this  year  with 
last  year,  there  is  a  great  diSerence.  And  look- 
ing to  the  future,  If  that  situation  continues 
I  believe  that  we  can  see  that  the  Vietnam 
war  will  come  to  a  conclusion — regardless  of 
what  happens  at  the  bargaining  table.  And  it 
will  come  to  a  conclusion  as  a  result  of  the 
plan  that  we  have  Instituted,  on  which  we 
are  embarked,  for  replacing  American  troops 
\^ith  Vietnamese  forces. 

KYLAI    MASSACRE 

Q.  Id  your  opinion,  was  what  happened  at 
Mylal  a  massacre,  an  alleged  massacre,  or 
what  was  It,  and  what  do  you  think  can  be 
done  to  prevent  things  like  this?  And  If  it 
was  a  massacre,  do  you  think  it  was  Justifi- 
able on  military  or  other  grounds? 

A.  Well,  trying  to  answer  all  of  those  ques- 
tions, m  sorting  It  out,  I  would  start  first 
with  this  statement:  What  appears  was  cer- 
tainly a  massacre,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances was  It  Justified.  One  of  the  goals  we 
are  fighting  for  in  Vietnam  is  to  keep  the 
people  from  South  Vietnam  from  having 
Imposed  upon  them  a  government  which  has 
atrocity  against  civilians  as  one  of  its  poll- 
dec,  and  we  cannot  ever  condone  or  use 
atrocities  against  civilians  In  order  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

Now  when  you  used  the  word  "alleged,'' 
that  is  only  proper  in  terms  of  the  individuals 
Involved.  Under  our  system  a  man  is  not 
guilty  until  proved  to  be  so.  And  there  are 
several  individuals  Involved  here  who  will  be 
tried  by  military  courts,  and  consequently 
«r«  should  say  "alleged"  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned  until  they  are  proved  guilty. 

As  far  as  this  kind  of  activity  is  concerned, 
I  believe  it  is  an  Isolated  Incident.  Certainly 
within  this  Administration  we  are  doing  ev- 
erything possible  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
isolated,  and  so  far  our  investigation  Indi- 
cates that  it  was.  And  as  far  as  the  future  is 
concerned,  I  would  only  add  this  one  point: 
Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we 
have  a  million,  two  hundred  thousand  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  in  Vietnam.  Forty 
thousand  of  them  have  given  their  lives. 

Virtually  all  of  them  have  helped  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  in  one  way  or  another.  They 
built  roads  and  schools;  they  built  churches 
and  pagodas.  The  Marines  alone  this  year 
have  built  over  250.000  churches,  pagodas 
and  temples  for  the  people  of  Vietnam.  And 
our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  and  sailors  and  air- 
men this  year  alone  contributed  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  to  help  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Now  this  record  of  generosity,  of  decency, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  be  smeared  and 
slurred  because  of  this  kind  of  an  incident. 
That's  why  I'm  going  to  do  everything  I 
possibly  can  to  see  that  all  the  facts  in  this 
incident  are  brought  to  light,  and  that  those 
who  are  charged.  If  they  are  found  guilty, 
are  punished,  because  if  it  is  isolated  it  is 
against  our  policy  and  we  shall  see  to  it  that 
what  these  men  did — if  they  did  it — does 
not  smear  the  decent  men  that  have  gone 
to  Vietnam  In  a  very,  in  my  opinion.  Impor- 
tant cause. 

ACNEW    AND    MEDIA 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Vice  President  Agnew  in 
recent  weeks  has  made  two  speeches  in  which 
he  has  criticized  the  news  media — broad- 
casting in  particular. 

A.  Yes.  I  know. 

Q.  What,  if  anything.  In  those  speeches 
is  there  with  which  you  disagree? 

A.  Before  this  audience?  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent does  not  clear  his  speeches  with  me, 
Just  as  I  did  not  clear  my  speeches  with 
President  Elsenhower.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  Vice  President  rendered  a  public  service 
in  talking  in  a  very  dignified  and  courageous 
way  about  a  problem  that  many  Americans 
are  concerned  about,  and  that  is  the  cover- 
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age  by  news  media — and  particularly  tele- 
vision news  media — of  public  figures. 

Now  let  me  be  quite  precise.  He  did  not 
advocate  censorship.  On  the  contrary,  be 
advocated  that  there  should  be  free  expres- 
sion. He  did  not  oppose  bias.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  recognized — as  I  do — that  there 
should  be  opinion. 

Let  me  say  on  that  score  that  I  dont  want 
ft  bunch  of  Intellectual  eunuchs  either  writ- 
ing the  news  or  talking  about  the  news.  I 
like  excitement  In  the  news,  whether  it's  on 
television  or  whether  it's  in  the  columns. 

He  did  say,  and  perhaps  this  point  should 
be  well  taken,  that  television  stations  might 
well  follow  the  practice  of  newspapers  of 
separating  news  from  opinion.  When  opinion 
is  expressed,  label  it  so,  but  dont  mix  the 
opinion  in  with  the  reporting  of  the  news. 

It  seems  to  me  these  were  useful  sugges- 
tions. Perhaps  the  networks  disagreed  with 
the  criticisms,  but  I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  Just  as  dignified  and  Just  as  rea- 
sonable In  answering  the  criticisms  as  he  was 
in  making  them. 

TAX    REFORM    BILL 

Q.  Sir,  If  the  final  version  of  the  tax  re- 
form bill  now  pending  In  Congress  Includes 
the   Senate-adopted   $800   exemption  provi- 
sion and  the  15  per  cent  Social  Security  In- 
„  crease,  can  you  sign  It? 

A.  No. 

Q.  May  I  go  back  to  Mr.  Parnell's  question, 
asked  in  the  light  of  the  Mylal  incident. 
Would  you  prefer  a  civilian  commission, 
something  other  than  a  military  Inquiry  in 
this  case? 

A.  ISr.  Thyss,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  civil- 
ian commission,  at  this  time,  would  be  use- 
ful. I  believe  that  the  matter  now  Is  in  the 
Judicial  process  and  that  a  civilian  commis- 
sion might  be.  and  very  properly  could  be 
used,  by  the  defendants'  attorneys  as  having 
prejudiced  their  rights. 

Now  if  It  should  happen  that  the  Judicial 
process,  as  set  up  by  the  military  under  the 
new  law  passed  by  Congress,  does  not  prove 
to  be  adequate  in  bringing  this  incident 
completely  before  the  public,  as  it  should  be 
brought  before  the  public,  then  I  would 
consider  a  commission.  But  not  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  Is  reported  to  have  said  that  you  would 
be  expected  to  announce  a  further  troop  cut- 
back from  Vietnam  later  this  month,  prob- 
ably 40,000  men.  Also  today.  Senator  George 
Aiken  is  reported  as  having  said  that  you 
have  already  withdrawn,  or  ordered  with- 
drawn, another  9,000  that  was  not  an- 
nounced. Could  you  give  us  your  thinking 
and  the  prospects  and  the  substance  of  both 
of  those  reports? 

A.  As  I  indicated  in  my  speech  on  televi- 
sion on  Nov.  3,  the  reports  from  Vietnam 
with  regard  to  infiltration  smd  with  regard  to 
casualties  and  with  regard  to  the  training  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  indicate  more  prog- 
ress on  all  fronts  than  we  had  anticipated 
when  we  started  our  troop  schedule  with- 
drawal in  June. 

There  will  be  a  troop  cut  with  a  replace- 
ment by  South  Vietnamese  later  this  month, 
I  would  say  within  the  next  two  to  three 
weeks.  As  fsu:  as  the  number  is  concerned, 
the  number  is  still  under  consideration.  It 
will  depend  upon  the  events  and  our  analy- 
sis of  the  events  between  now  and  the  time 
tl  make  the  announcement. 

PKNTACOK   PERSONNEL 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  two  flagrant 
Instances  of  intimidation  and  harassment 
and  threats  against  Pentagon  personnel  who 
may  have  divulged  information  to  Congress 
and  to  the  pubUc  about  cost  overruns,  and 
mismanagement  and  Irregular  industrial  al- 
liances. These  two  instances  are  related  be- 
cause some  of  the  same  |>eople  are  involved. 

I  refer,  one,  to  a  disgusting,  Gestapo-like 
Interrogation  of  Pentagon  personnel  to  see 
who  leaked  information  to  Sarah  McCIendon 
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for  news  stories.  This  Involves  Barry  j. 
Shilako  and  Edward  Sheridan.  I  also  refer 
to  the  firing  of  A.  &nest  Fitzgerald,  whose 
divulgement  of  cost  overruns  saved  the 
American  people  $2-billion.  His  greatest 
critics  were  Dr.  Robert  Luke  and  Barry  J. 
Shilako.  Can  you  do  something  about  this, 
please,  sir? 

A.  I  better  after  the  way  you  put  that 
question. 

CONPEREMCS  ON  FOOD 

Q.  Mr.  President,  last  week  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Pood  and  Nutrition  strongly 
reconunended  approval  of  a  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program,  but  It's  locked  In  the  House,  and 
another  bill  which  would  reform  the  school 
lunch  program,  which  has  passed  the  House 
but  is  blocked  in  the  Senate.  Your  Adminis- 
tration is  reported  to  be  lobbying  against 
both  bills.  Will  you  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  your  White  House  conference,  and 
what  course  of  action  will  you  take? 

A.  I  favor  the  approach  that  our  Admin- 
istration has  put  before  the  Congress  as  be- 
ing the  more  responsible  approach  on  both 
scores.  I  will,  of  course,  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  conference, 
which  will  be  made  to  me,  at  my  request, 
within  approximately  30  days. 

There  Is  another  recommendation  by  the 
White  House  conference  which  I  unfortu- 
nately cannot  give  really  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to,  and  that  is  the  one  recommend- 
ing a  $5,400  minimum  for  a  family  of  four  in 
America.  That  would  cost  approximately  $70- 
to  $80-bllllon  In  taxes,  or  $70-  to  $80-bllllon 
in  Increased  prices.  I  do  not  say  that  to  dis- 
credit the  conference. 

I  simply  say  that  all  of  us  In  this  country 
want  to  end  hunger  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  us  want  the  poor  to  have  a  minimum 
floor,  and  that  minimum  be  as  high  as  possi- 
ble. All  of  us.  for  example,  want  Social  Se- 
curity to  be  higher.  But  when  I  consider 
all  of  these  matters,  I  have  to  think  also  of 
this  fact:  the  fact  that  I  as  President  am 
the  one  who  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  cost  of  living  In  this  country.  Refer- 
ring a  moment  ago  to  the  tax  question.  It 
would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  sign  a  bill  which 
reduces  taxes.  But  If  I  sign  the  kind  of  a  bill 
which  the  Senate  Is  about  to  pass,  I  would  be 
reducing  taxes  for  some  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  raising  the  prices  for  all  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  will  not  do  that. 

FAIRNESS    or  RKFOrriNC 

Q.  How  fair  do  you  think  the  news  media 
has  been  in  reporting  on  you,  and  on  Vice 
President  Agnew,  and  on  your  Administra- 
tion in  general? 

A.  Generally,  I  think  the  news  media's  been 
fair.  I  have  no  complaints  about  the — cer- 
tainly the  extent  of  the  coverage  that  I  have 
received.  And  I  also  will  have  no  complaints 
Just  so  long  as  the  news  media  allows — as 
It  does  tonight — an  opportunity  for  me  to  be 
heard  directly  by  the  people,  and  then  the 
television  commentators  to  follow  me.  I'll 
take  my  chances. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  the  wife 
of  the  Attorney  General,  like  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, has  rendered  a  public  service  by  her 
statements  on  the  protest  movement  and  on 
her  political  activities? 

A.  Well  now,  I  decided  when  this  Admin- 
istration came  to  Washington  that  I  would 
take  the  responsibility  for  answering  for  my 
own  personal  family  and  for  my  Cabinet  fam- 
ily, but  that  each  Cabinet  member  would 
answer  for  his  family,  and  so  111  leave  that 
question  to  the  Attorney  General. 

SUPPORT    or   POLICIES 

Q.  To  broaden  that  a  little  bit,  on  Nov.  the 
3d  you  called  for  support  for  your  policies  in 
Vietnam.  You  since  received  a  response  that 
some  of  your  aides  feel  is  gratifying.  My 
question  is,  however,  have  you  not,  with  the 
help  of  Vice  President  Agnew — and  I'm  re- 
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ferring  to  some  of  his  recent  speeches — pur- 
chased this  support  at  the  cost  of  alienating 
A  sizable  segment  of  the  American  public  and 
risking  polarization  of  the  country? 

A.  Mr.  Semple,  one  of  the  problems  of 
leadership  Is  to  take  a  position.  I  like  to  be 
liked.  I  don't  like  to  say  things  that  every- 
body doesn't  agree  with.  When  peace  march- 
ere  come  to  Washington,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  say  that  I  agree  with  them,  I  will  do 
what  they  want. 

But  a  President  has  to  do  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  right— right  for  the  people:  right. 
for  example,  in  pursuing  a  Just  peace,  not 
Just  peace  for  our  time,  for  a  little  time. 

I  believe  that  I  piirsue  that  path.  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  is  a  disservice  to  the 
public  interest,  because  I  believe  that  some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  line  clear- 
ly  not  to  have  enmity  against  those  who 

disagree,  but  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  compromise  where  such  great  is- 
sues as  self-determination  and  freedom  and 
a  Just  peace  are  Involved. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 

Q.  Could  you  assess  for  us  how  you  see 
now  the  prospects  of  a  special  session  of 
Congress  during  the  Christmas  holidays? 

A.  Well  I've  had  some  conversations  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  since  I  indicated  to  the  Republican 
leaders  that  I  might  call  that  session.  And 
I  would  say  the  Jury  Is  still  out.  The  House 
IB  moving  much  more  speedily,  the  Senate 
has  begun  more  speedily.  If  the  present  prog- 
ress continues  at  this  rate,  it  may  be  that 
we  can  all  have  some  vacation  after  Christ- 
mas. But,  if  they  do  not  pass  the  appropria- 
tions bills,  as  I  Indicated,  I  will  have  to  call 
a  special  session,  much  as  I  would  not  want 
to  do  so. 

SALT  POSTPONEMENT 

Q.  The  United  States  today  asked  for  a 
postponement  in  the  SALT  talks,  the  strate- 
gic arms  talks.  Can  you  tell  us  why,  and 
assess  the  talks  for  us,  please? 

A.  Well,  the  postponement  does  not  have 
any  long-range  significance.  It's  only  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  positions  in  a 
proper  way.  As  far  as  the  progress  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  say  It  Is  encouraging.  I  say 
that  somewhat  cautiously  because  I  would 
not  want  to  leave  out  the  hope  that  we  would 
have  an  agreement  within  a  matter  of  weeks, 
or  even  months. 

But  it  is  encouraging  because  both  sides 
are  presenting  positions  in  a  very  serious 
way,  and  are  not  trying  to  make  propaganda 
out  of  their  positions.  Both  sides,  I  believe 
therefore  want  a  limitation  on  strategic 
aims.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  is  a 
chance  for  an  agreement. 

Now  it's  going  to  take  some  time  because 
what  is  involved  here,  as  distinguished  from 
the  test  ban  and  as  distinguished  from  the 
nonproliferation  treaty — both  of  which  were 
Important  but  which  were  basically  periph- 
eral Issues — here  you  have  the  basic  security 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union  involved.  Therefore  both  mtist 
bargain  hard. 

But  I  believe  that  the  progress  to  date 
has  been  good.  The  prospects  are  better  than 
I  anticipated  they  would  be  when  the  talks 
began. 

ADDITION    OF    TROOPS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Vietnamlzatlon 
process  moves  along,  are  there  any  circum- 
stances, such  as  perhaps  a  series  of  defeats 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  that  might 
lead  you  to  want  to  reverse  the  process  of 
troop  withdrawals  and  Increase  our  troops  In 
Vietnam? 

A.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  at  this  time. 
I  want  to  make  it  of  course  clear  that  we  do 
not  anticipate  that  there  wUl  not  be  trou- 
bles. The  enemy  still  has  the  capablUty  of 
launching  some  offensive  actions,  not  cer- 
tainly the  capablUty  that  It  had  a  year  ago. 
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It's  much  less  because  their  Infiltration  has 
been  less. 

But  the  present  prognosis  that  I  think  I 
can  make  is  this — that  we  can  go  forward 
with  our  troop  withdrawal  program  and  that 
any  action  that  the  enemy  takes,  either 
against  us  or  the  South  Vietnamese,  can  be 
contained  without  that  program. 

ALLIES    AND    TROOPS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Is  there  any  truth  in  the 
reports  that  have  been  rather  persistent  for 
the  last  couple  weeks  that  we  paid  Thailand 
something  like  a  billion  dollars  for  their  co- 
operation in  Vietnam?  And,  in  that  connec- 
tion, where  do  our  allies,  like  Thailand,  South 
Korea  and  their  troops,  fit  into  our  with- 
drawal program? 

A.  Well,  first,  with  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question:  Both  Thailand  and 
South  Korea  have  no  intention — at  least  none 
that  has  been  Indicated  to  us — of  withdraw- 
ing forces  at  the  time  that  we  are  withdraw- 
ing ours,  because  we  have  a  much  greater 
commitment  there  than  they  have. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  billion  dollars 
that  allegedly  has  been  paid  to  Thailand,  the 
amount  is,  of  course,  far  less  than  that.  But, 
quite  candidly,  yes,  the  United  States  is  sub- 
sidizing the  Thai  troops.  We  also  are  sub- 
sidizing the  South  Korean  troops.  We're  doing 
exactly  what  we  did  in  Western  Europe  Im- 
mediately after  World  War  II  when  we  sub- 
sidized virtually  all  of  Western  E\irope, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
maintain  forces  themselves  for  their  own  de- 
fense. These  are  newly  developing  countries; 
they  are  unable  to  maintain  their  forces  for 
their  own  defense,  and,  therefore,  we  think 
that  subsidy  is  correct.  And  I  could  only  say 
this :  It  seems  to  me  it  makes  a  gread  deal  of 
sense.  The  Thais  are  in  Vietnam  as  volun- 
teers, and  If  they  are  willing  to  go  there  as 
volunteers  I  would  much  rather  pay  out 
some  money  to  have  them  there  than  to 
have  American  men  fighting  there  in  their 
place. 

Q.  Since  Ambassador  Lodge  resigned, 
you've  not  named  a  successor  as  chief  negoti- 
ator. Is  this  in  effect  downgrading  the  Paris 
talks  because  they  have  been  nonproduc- 
tive? 

A.  No.  Mr.  Habib  is  a  very  competent  ca- 
reer diplomat,  and  he  will  be  able  to  discuss 
anything  that  Is  brought  up  seriously  by 
the  other  side.  We're  simply  waiting  for  a 
serious  proposal. 

NEGOTIATED     PEACE 

Q.  Considering  how  things  have  gone  In 
Paris,  how  do  you  now  rate  the  chances  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war? 

A.  Not  good.  Quite  candidly,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  they  were  good;  but  looking  at 
the  present  situation,  the  enemy's  line  con- 
tinues to  be  hard;  their  proposals  quite 
frivolous  as  the  ones  by  the  VC  today.  And 
I  do  not  anticipate  any  progress  on  the 
negotiating  front  at  this  time.  But  I  have 
put  in  this  one  condition:  As  our  program 
for  Vietnamlzatlon  continues  to  work,  and 
as  it  becomes  apparent,  as  U^^^'c  '^  i^^* 
creasingly  will,  that  It  will  suoceed.  I  think 
the  pressures  for  the  enemy  then  to  negoti- 
ate a  settlement  will  greatly  increase,  be- 
cause once  we  are  out  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  there,  they  will  have  a  much 
harder  Individual  to  negotiate  with  than 
they  had  when  we  were  there. 

INTEGRATION    POLICY 

Q.  Before  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  im- 
mediate school  Integration  you  said  you 
preferred  a  middle  road  policy,  that  is,  be- 
tween segregation  forever  and  instant  inte- 
gration. What's  your  policy  now? 

A.  To  carry  out  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  laid  down.  I  believe  In  carrying  out  the 
law  even  though  I  may  have  disagreed  as  I 
did  In  this  Instance  with  the  degree  that 
the  Supreme  Court  eventually  came  down 
with.  But  we'll  carry  out  the  law.  Yes,  sir? 
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TAX    PROBLEM 

Q.  The  question  on  your  broad  philosophy 
on  the  tax  problem  that  we're  all  struggling 
with.  You  often  pointed  out  that  this  Is  a 
very  rich  country,  and  there  are  seme  people 
who  argue  that  the  American  people  can  tax 
themselves  whenever  they  want  to  and  when 
they  are  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  in 
order  to  provide  the  very  substantial  stmEis 
that  are  necessary  for  the  big  problems  at 
home,  the  cities  getting  their  housing  pro- 
gram rolling  and  so  forth,  and  that  we 
might  very  well  do  it  now  and  get  on  with 
the  Job  because  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
apparently  is  not  going  to  release  very  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  fresh  funds.  Could  you 
comment  on  this  hairshirted  approach  to 
the  tax  problem? 

A.  Well,  it  is.  It  is  of  course  a  very  compli- 
cated but  a  very  fundamental  question.  I 
would  put  It  very  brlefiy  and  answer  In  this 
way. 

Approximately  35  to  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
income  of  the  United  States  goes  to  taxes — 
that  is.  Federal,  State  and  local  taxes.  I  be- 
lieve that  amount  is  high  enough.  I  believe 
that  when  a  nation  takes  a  substantially 
larger  portion  of  the  national  Income  than 
that  for  taxes,  that  then  the  nation  loses  its 
character  as  a  free  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy and  turns  over  and  becomes  primarily 
a  state-controlled  and  oriented  economy. 

Therefore,.,  while  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  afford  what  it  needs  to  do  In  many 
fields — including  the  environment  and  others 
that  I  will  be  touching  upon  the  State  of 
the  Union — I  do  not  want  to  see  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  tax  burden,  or  as  a  percentage 
of  our  gross  national  Income. 

RECORD     OF    CONGRESS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  getting  back  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a  moment.  House  Democratic  Lead- 
er Carl  Albert  today  said  that  an  Administra- 
tion spokesman  had  Issued  misleading  state- 
ments about  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  un- 
dermine public  confidence  in  it,  and  be  went 
on  to  say,  and  I  quote  him  as  saying,  the  Ad- 
ministration— it's  the  fault  of  the  Adminis- 
tration for  delays,  obfuscations,  confusion 
and  lack  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration.  Would  you  care  to  comment? 

A.  Well,  that  sounds  like  a  pretty  good  po- 
litical statement  by  Mr.  Albert,  and  I  can 
understand  why  he,  as  the  majority  leader, 
might  find  It  necessary  to  make  that  state- 
ment. However,  I  think  he  knows,  as  all  of 
you  know,  that  for  six  months  we've  had  a 
major  crime  control  package  before  the  Con- 
gress with  no  action,  for  months,  we've  had 
other  programs  in  a  number  of  fields  there 
without  action. 

This  Congress  has  the  worst  record  in  terms 
of  appropriations  bills  of  any  Congress  In 
history.  Now,  let  me  say,  I'm  a  defender  of 
the  Congress,  and  having  said  all  this  I'm  also 
a  defender  of  Carl  Albert — I  like  him,  I  want 
to  continue  to  work  with  htm.  I  don't  want 
to  answer  that  question  any  further  at  this 
point. 

NtTMBER    OF    NEWS    PARLEYS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  two  related  questions,  sir: 
Why  have  you  only  bad  three  full-dress  news 
conferences  in  six  months,  and  what  is  your 
reaction  to  the  genejsrl  philosophy  among 
some  of  us  in  the  press  that  the  press  is  not 
doing  Its  Job  If  it  doesn't  hold  an  Adminis- 
tration— any  Administration — to  account 
without,  shall  we  say,  cozlness? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I've  had  any  prob- 
lem with  regard  to  the  press  holding  me  to 
account  In  my  political  lifetime.  I  think  If  I 
could  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill — a 
statement  he  made  in  1914 — I've  always  de- 
rived a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  criticism, 
and  I've  never  known  when  I  was  short  of  it. 

Now.  as  far  as  the  press  conferences  are 
concerned,  I  try  to  have  press  conferences 
when  I  think  there  Is  a  public  interest — 
not  Just  a  press  interest  or  my  interest — 
but  the  public  Interest  In  having  them.  A&d 
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also,  to  use  Tarlous  devices;  as  you  know, 
I've  had  eonferences  in  my  ofDce,  I  had  a 
conference  In  Guam,  I've  also  made  three 
major  television  addresses  In  prime  time. 

U  I  consider  that  the  press  and  the  public 
need  more  InXormatlon  than  I'm  giving 
through  press  conferences  I'll  have  more. 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  have  them. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  them.  Just  as  the  press  is 
not  afraid  of  me. 

Q.  Will  our  Vietnam  Involvement  be  re- 
duced in  yovu:  Administration  to  the  point 
where  It  will  conunand  a  little  more  public 
opinion  than  say,  earlier  than  now? 

A.  Well  that  is  certainly  our  goal.  And  I 
think  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  achievement 
of  that  goal.  We  have  a  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  American  forces  in  Vietnam,  for  re- 
moving all  combat  forces  from  Vietnam, 
regardless  of  what  happens  in  negotiations. 
That  plan  is  going  forward,  and  as  I  will 
report  to  the  nation  when  I  announce  the 
troop  withdrawal  three  weelu  from  now,  I 
believe  that  developments  since  my  Nov.  3 
speech  have  been  on  schedule. 

UlCrr    ON    XNFORMATIOIf 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  limits  do  you  put 
on  what  the  United  —  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  know  about  the  war 
that's  going  on  In  Laos  and  the  American 
Involvement  in  it? 

A.  The  public  interest,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  know  everything  that  they  pos- 
sibly can  with  regard  to  any  involvement 
of  the  United  States  abroad.  As  you  know. 
In  answer  to  a  question  I  think  Mr.  Potter 
asked  at  the  last  news  conference,  I  pointed 
out  what  were  the  facts.  There  are  no  Amer- 
ican combat  troops  in  Laos.  Our  involvement 
In  Laos  is  solely  due  to  the  request  of  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma,  the  neutralist  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  was  set  up  there  in  Laos  as  a  result 
of  the  Laos  negotiation  and  accords  that  were 
arranged  by  Oovemor  Harriman  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  We  are  attempting 
to  uphold  those  accords,  and  we're  doing 
that  despite  the  fact  that  North  Vietnam  has 
60,000  troops  in  Laos.  We  are  also,  as  I  have 
publicly  indicated  and  as  you  know,  we  are 
interdicting  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  as  it  runs 
through  Laos.  Beyond  that,  I  do  not  think 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served  by  any 
further  discussions. 

KjssxBiuTT  or  DEFicrr  \ 

Q.  Budget  director  Mayo  said  recently  that 
uncontrolled  Federal  spending  Is  likely  to 
push  the  fiscal  '71  budget  beyond  the  $200- 
bUIlon  mark  and  that  the  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  the  surtax  could  produce  a  deficit 
that  year.  I  have  two  questions.  Do  you  fore- 
see the  poesibillty  of  a  deficit  in  "71?  And, 
If  that  Is  the  prospect,  would  you  recommend 
continuing  the  surtax  beyond  June  307 

A.  The  answer  to  the  first  question — the 
second  question  is  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
recommend  the  continuation  of  the  surtax 
beyond  June  30.  And  with  regard  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question,  only  by  use  of  the 
Presidential  veto  and  by  Impounding  funds 
are  we  going  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  kind 
of  a  situation  that  Director  Mayo  has  de- 
scribed. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  I  Intend  to 
use  all  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  to  stop 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  including  the 
veto. 

XNTILTRATION   INCRZASES 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  enemy's  Infiltration 
has  been  up  recently  In  Vietnam.  Could  you 
give  ua  your  assessment  of  this,  specifically 
whether  you  think  he  is  replacing  losses,  or 
building  up  for  an  offensive,  and  what  signifi- 
cance could  this  fact  have  in  terms  of  your 
own  plans  for  troop  reductions? 
'  A.  It  has  great  significance  because,  as  I 
ba've  pointed  out,  enemy  infiltration,  the  fact 
that  it  was  down.  Is  one  of  the  reasons  we've 
been  able  to  go  forward  with  our  own  troop- 
withdrawal  programs.  However,  I  have  been 
analyzing  these  reports  week  by  week. 
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The  figures  that  we  got  two  weeks  ago 
seem  to  have  been  inflated.  The  Inflation 
rate  is  not  as  great  as  we  thought  then.  It 
is  higher  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  It  is 
still  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

We  do  not  consider  the  infiltration  sig- 
nificant enough  to  change  our  troop-with- 
drawal plans.  Now  something  may  occur  in 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks  that  may  give 
me  a  different  view  on  that,  but  at  this  time 
that  would  be  my  observation. 

ANTIPOVERTT     PBOGBAM 

Q.  A  move  Is  under  way  in  the  House,  and 
it's  supported  by  the  Republican  leadership, 
to  change  the  structure  of  the  antipoverty 
program  to  give  the  Governors  a  veto  over 
programs  in  their  states.  What  is  your  posi- 
tion on  that? 

A.  I  support  the  director  of  O.E.O.  He  has 
asked  for  a  two-jrear  extension.  He  has 
pledged  to  reform  the  O.E.O.,  and  I  think  he 
should  be  given  the  chance  to  reform  it.  I 
hope  he's  able  to  work  out  with  the  leader- 
ship In  the  House,  most  of  whom  are  Repub- 
licans in  this  Instance  who  want  the  changes 
and  some  Democrats  will  be  able  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  accommodation  with  them.  But 
of  course  I  support  my  director  that  I've 
appointed. 

RKACHntO    THE    TOtTNG 

Q.  Mr.  Prudent,  getting  back  to  the 
polarization  4*>estlon.  Tour  Administration 
has  been  charged  with  the  failure  to  reach 
the  young  people — both  those  who  protest 
and  march  and  those  who  dont.  Have  you 
any  specific  plans  for  reaching  the  young 
people  of  this  country? 

A.  I  think  you  reach  the  young  people 
more  by  talking  to  them  as  adults  than  talk- 
ing to  them  as  young  people.  I  like  to  treat 
them  as  adults.  I  like  to  talk  to  them.  I  was 
rather  encouraged  by  the  nxunber  of  letters 
and  calls  I  received  with  regard  to  my  Viet- 
nam speech  from  young  people.  They  didn't 
all  agree,  but  at  least  they  ha«*  listened,  they 
had  paid  attention.  I  luiow  a  way  not  to  reach 
them  and  that's  to  try  to  pick  No.  1  as  far  as 
football  teams  are  concerned. 


MYLAI— PROPAGANDA  IS  FAR 
FROM  PROOF 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  ijovtaiKSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
our  colleagues  who  are  attorneys  and 
who  have  been  following  the  media  trials 
of  the  alleged  Mylal  atrocity  will,  no 
doid>t,  be  astounded  by  the  actual  charges 
and  specifications  on  which  Lieutenant 
Galley  and  Sergeant  Mitchell  are  to  stand 
trial. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  charges 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army  on 
Lieutenant  Galley  and  related  material 
on  Sergeant  Mitchell  which  I  include  in 
my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  bar,  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
conduct  a  mental  exercise  In  an  effort 
to  determine  how  it  is  possible  either  to 
prosecute  or  defend  an  individual  ac- 
cused, and  facing  capital  punishment,  on 
such  loose  charges. 

Where  in  the  United  States  could  any- 
one find  a  judge  who  would  refuse  a 
motion  to  quash  such  an  indictment? 

Under  Anglo-American  law  it  is  nec- 
essary first  to  prove  that  a  specific  indi- 
vidual actually  existed  before  charging 
someone  with  his  murder.  Even  murder 
mysteries  insist  on  the  corpus  delecti. 
From  the  shape  of  these  charges  it  does 
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not  appear  that  the  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  a 
single  one  of  the  alleged  victims  of  the 
alleged  massacre. 

Perhaps  the  mi.ssing  piece  to  the  puz- 
zle is  that  at  an  ajiproprlate  time  Hanoi 
will  provide  a  list  of  names,  ages,  and  so 
forth,  through  Its  "dear  American 
friends." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
above-named  docimients  received  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  documents  follow: 

Department  of  the  Axmy, 

OFTICE  op  the  SECRBrAKY  OF  THE  AsMY, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  24.  X969. 
Information  for  Members  of  Congress: 

Major  General  Orwln  C  Talbott,  Com- 
manding General  of  Fort  Benning,  Georgia 
announced  today  that  First  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam L.  Calley,  Jr.  will  be  tried  by  general 
court-martial  tos  premeditated  murder.  This 
case  will  be  tried  as  a  capital  offense.  Charges 
and  specifications  are  attached. 

The  trial  will  be  held  at  Fort  Benning. 
Date  of  trial  is  not  known  at  this  time.  The 
date  will  be  determined  by  the  length  of 
time  needed  by  the  defense  and  prosecution 
to  prepare  for  trlEiI.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
this  will  require  at  least  a  month. 

Lieutenant  Calley  will  be  represented  at 
the  trial  by  George  W.  Latimer  (Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  former  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals)  and  Major  Kenneth  A. 
Raby. 

The  trial  will  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Military  Judge,  however.  Is  authorized  to 
close  portions  of  the  trial  to  spectators  to 
prevent  the  imauthorized  disclosure  of  clas- 
sified security  information. 
charge:  vioiJiTiON  or  the  tn«FORM  code 

OI"   MrLTTABT   JTTSTICE,    ARTICLE    118 

Specification  1:  In  that  First  Lieutenant 
WllUam  L.  Calley.  Jr..  US  Army,  40th  Com- 
pany, The  Student  Brigade.  US  Army  In- 
fantry School,  Port  Benning,  Georgia  (then  a 
member  of  Company  C,  1st  Battalion,  20th 
Infantry)  did,  at  My  Lai  4,  Quang  Ngal 
Province,  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  on  or 
about  16  March  1968.  with  premeditation, 
murder  four  Oriental  human  beings,  occu- 
pants of  the  village  of  My  Lai  4,  whose  names 
and  sexes  are  unknown,  by  means  of  shoot- 
ing them  with  a  rifle. 

Specification  2:  In  that  First  Lieutenant 
William  L.  Calley.  Jr..  US  Army,  40th  Com- 
pany. The  Student  Brigade,  US  Army  In- 
fantry School,  Fort  Benning.  Georgia  (then 
a  member  of  Company  C,  1st  Battalion,  20th 
Infantry)  did,  at  My  Lai  4,  Quang  Ngai 
Province.  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  on  or 
about  16  Biarch  1968,  with  premeditation, 
murder  an  unknown  number,  not  less  than 
30,  Oriental  human  beings,  males  and  fe- 
males of  various  ages,  whose  names  are  un- 
known, occupants  of  the  village  of  My  Lai  4, 
by  means  of  shooting  them  with  a  rifle. 

Spedflcatton  9:  In  that  First  Lieutenant 
WilUam  L.  Calley.  Jr.,  US  Army,  40th  Com- 
pany, The  Student  Brldage,  US  Army  In- 
fantry School,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia  (then 
a  member  of  Company  C,  1st  Battalion,  20th 
Infantry)  did,  at  My  Lai  4,  Quang  Ngai 
Province,  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  on  or 
about  16  March  1968,  with  premeditation, 
murder  three  Oriental  human  beings  whose 
names  and  sexes  are  unknown,  occupants  of 
the  village  of  My  Lai  4,  by  means  of  shooting 
them  with  a  rifle. 

Specification  4:  In  that  First  Lieutenant 
William  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  US  Army,  40th  Com- 
pany, The  Student  Brigade.  US  Army  In- 
fantry School,  PMt  Benning,  Georgia  (then 
a  member  of  Company  C.  ist  BattaUon,  20th 
Infantry)  did,  at  My  Lai  4.  Quang  Hgal 
Province,  RepubUe  of  South  Vietnam  on  or 
about  16  MartH  1968.  with  prwnedltaUon, 
murder  an  unknown  number  of  Oriental 
human  beings,  not  less  than  seventy,  males 
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and  females  of  varlotis  ages,  whose  names 
are  unknown,  occupants  of  the  village  of 
My  Lai  4,  by  means  of  shooting  them  wlth-a 

rifle. 

ADDmONAI,  CHARGE :  VIOLATION  OF  THE  TTNI- 
FOBM   CODE    OF    itIUTAM,r    JUSTICE,    ARTICLE    118 

Specification  1:  In  that  First  Lieutenant 
WllUam  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  US  Army,  Hqs.  Com- 
pany, The  Student  Brigade,  US  Army  In- 
fantry School,  Port  Benning,  Georgia  (then 
a  member  of  Company  C,  Ist  Battalion,  20th 
Infantry)  did,  at  My  Lai  4,  Quang  Ngal 
Province,  RepubUc  of  South  Vietnam,  on  or 
about  16  March  1968,  with  premeditation, 
murder  one  Oriental  male  human  being, 
an  occupant  of  the  village  of  My  Lai  4,  whose 
luune  and  age  is  unknown,  by  shooting  him 
with  a  rifle. 

Specification  2:  In  that  First  Lieutenant 
William  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  US  Army,  Hqs.  Com- 
pany, The  Student  Brigade,  US  Army  In- 
fantry School,  Port  Benning,  Georgia  (then 
a  member  of  Company  C,  Ist  Battalion,  20th 
Infantry)  did,  at  My  Lai  4,  Quang  Ngal 
Province,  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  on  or 
about  16  March  1968,  with  premeditation, 
murder  one  Oriental  human  being,  an  oc- 
cupant of  the  village  of  My  Lai  4,  approxi- 
mately two  years  old,  whose  name  and  sex  is 
unknown,  by  shooting  him  with  a  rifle. 

Staff,  Sergeant  David  Mitchell,  currently 
assigned  to  Com|>any  C,  5th  Battalion,  6th 
Infantry,  1st  Armored  Division,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  has  been  charged  with  violation  of 
Article  134,  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  mtirder. 
Charges  Involve  offenses  allegedly  committed 
against  Vietnamese  civilians  whUe  Sergeant 
Mitchell  was  serving  with  the  American  Di- 
vision in  Vietnam  in  March  1968. 

Hie  case  has  been  referred  to  investigation 
under  Article  32,  UCMJ.  The  investigation  is 
continuing  and  the  date  of  completion  can- 
not be  anticipated  at  this  time.  Whether  the 
matter  will  be  referred  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  will  be  determined  upon  completion 
of  the  investigation.  Prior  to  any  decision  to 
convene  a  court-martial  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  the  Army  to  release  details  of  the 
charges  and  specifications.  To  do  so  might 
prejudice  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  of 
the  Army. 

Statement  of  Service 

Name:  Staff  Sergeant  David  Mitchell,  RA 
54  232  256. 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  16  August  1940, 
ilardwood,  Louisiana. 

Home  of  record:  St.  PranclsviUe,  Louisiana. 

StnOIART   or   SEKVICE 

Prom  1960  to  1962 :  U.S.  Army  Reserve  not 
on  active  duty. 

FrOTtt  Nov.  62  to  Jun  63:  Company  A,  1st 
Battle  Group,  12th  Infantry,  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash. 

Prom  Jun  63  to  Jul  64:  CMnbat  Support 
Company,  12th  Infantry,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

From  Jul  64  to  Aug  65:  Company  B,  1st 
Battalion,  BVk  Cavalry,  Korea. 

Prom  Aug  65  to  Sep  66:  5th  Battalion,  1st 
Training  Brigade,  Fort  Jackson,  B.C. 

From  Sep  66  to  Nov  66:  Company  C,  10th 
Battalion,  2d  Training  Brigade,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C. 

Prom  Nov  66  to  Jul  67:  5th  Battalion,  1st 
Training  Brigade,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

From  Jul  67  to  Dec  67:  Company  C,  1st 
Battalion,  20th  Infantry,  llth  Infantry  Bri- 
gade, Hawaii. 

From  Dec  67  to  Nor  68:  Company  C  Ist 
Battalion,  aoth  Infantry,  llth  Infantry  Bri- 
gade, American  Division,  Vietnam. 

From  Nov  68  to  Present:  Company  C,  5th 
Battalion.  6th  Infantry,  1st  Armored  DIvl- 
slon.  Fort  Hood,  Texaa. 

AWARDS   AKD  DECORATIONS 

^^etnam  Service  Medal;  Vietnam  Campaign 
Medal  (Vietnamese) ;  National  Defense  Serv- 
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ice  Medal;  Combat  Infantryman  Badge,  and 
Good  Conduct  Medal — Second  Award. 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  REFORM 
IN  IDAHO 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1968 — prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Chicago — I  stated  that  the  "time  has 
come  to  face  the  fact  that  the  convention 
system  is  obsolete.  National  conventions, 
for  both  parties,  are  a  remnant  of  19th- 
century  horse-and-buggy  politics." 

The  1968  national  conventions,  of  both 
parties,  offered  astringent  proof  of  the 
need  for  reform.  Indeed,  this  was  ap- 
parent at  the  time,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Democratic  National  Convention's  res- 
olution directing  State  parties  to  democ- 
ratize the  selection  of  their  convention 
delegates. 

While  such  reform  is  an  essential 
beginning,  it  is  not  a  final  answer.  Select- 
ing a  presidential  candidate  is  much  too 
serious  a  business  to  be  transacted  at  a 
political  carnival — where  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  all  too  often  lost  in  the  clamor 
and  confusion  of  the  convention  hall.  Too 
often  it  is  purely  a  matter  ctf  accident  if 
the  nominee  turns  out  to  be  the  man  the 
people  really  want. 

Because  of  my  conviction  that  we  must 
replace  the  archaic  convention  system 
with  a  presidential  primary,  national  in 
scope,  where  party  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  will  be  nomi- 
nated by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  it  was 
with  great  interest  that  I  recently  read 
a  proposal  of  a  longtime  friend  and 
fellow  Idahoan,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bilyeu  of 
Pocatello,  in  support  of  these  objectives. 

"Chick"  Bilyeu  is  no  armchair  politi- 
cian. As  Democratic  Party  chairman  for 
Bannock  County  and  a  popular  faculty 
monber  at  Idaho  State  University  in 
Pocatello,  he  serves  an  area  noted  for 
"politics  by  participation,"  where  all  are 
oicouraged  to  take  a  hand  In  the  politi- 
cal process.  For  Chick,  politics  Is  also  a 
family  avocation.  Mrs.  Bilyeu,  In  addi- 
tion to  her  many  other  activities,  is  a 
State  senator  in  Idaho's  Legislature. 

I  found  it  significant  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Chick  Bilyeu's  presentation 
calling  for  a  presidential  primary  was  a 
public  meeting  in  Idaho  Palls  sponsored 
by  the  Idaho  Democratic  Party  to  ob- 
tain— directly  from  the  voters — their 
views  on  election  reform  in  Idaho. 

This  effort  is  being  coordinated  by  a 
committee  established  by  the  Idaho 
Democratic  Party  imder  the  able  chair- 
manship of  James  Donart,  a  noted  at- 
torney from  Weiser.  The  committee  has 
held  public  meetings  throughout  the 
State.  Shortly,  it  will  draft  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Idaho  State  Legislature, 
looking  toward  the  necessary  changes  in 
our  election  laws.  The  Republican  Party 
is  being  asked  to  cooperate  In  a  sidrit 
of  mutual  accommodation. 

In  my  State,  It  Is  the  Democratic  Party 
which  is  taking  the  lead  in  the  long- 
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neglected  area  of  election  reform.  Men 
like  Chick  Bilyeu  and  James  Donart, 
among  many  others,  are  demonstrating 
their  concern  with  meaningful  action  and 
creative  proi>osals. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  clial- 
lenging  outline  for  a  presidential  pri- 
mary laid  out  by  Mr.  Bilyeu  merits  the 
attention  of  every  Senator.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Deuockatic  Pastt  RcroKM  CM  Idaho 
(By  Charles  E.  "Chick"  Bilyeu) 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the  United  States 
has  proved  once  again  that  It  is  the  oldest 
political  organization  In  the  world  not  by 
accident  but  because  It  reacts  with  sensi- 
tivity and  Eenslbllity  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  world  which  Is  contlnuaUy  accel- 
erating its  rate  of  change. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1968  In  Chicago  was  brutal  in  Its  honesty 
of  exposing  to  aU  Americans  some  of  the 
antiquated  political  habits  our  nation  has 
come  to  accept  as  doctrine.  Although  these 
habits  may  be  comforting  to  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  population,  they  create  great 
discomfort  for  millions  of  our  younger 
citizens. 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  1W8  ex- 
posed shortcomings  In  our  political  system 
under  the  brilliance  of  spotlights  generally 
reserved  for  theatrical  spectaculars,  and.  as 
a  result,  has  given  many  citizens  the  Im- 
petus to  cogitate  about  the  American  system 
of  handling  the  all  Important  political  aa- 
pects  of  our  national  life. 

First  and  foremost  to  be  considered  tn 
the  American  political  systeea  most  be  tbe 
method  used  to  choose  our  Chief  Executtve. 
No  longer  is  It  acceptable  to  the  Amerlemii 
voter  to  be  allowed  to  choose  between  the 
single  candidates  presented  by  each  of  the 
nation's  major  parties! 

The  American  dtlsen  of  today  has  far  more 
comprehension  of  the  effect  of  political  ac- 
tion on  his  own  Individual  welfare  than  any 
citizen  of  any  period  In  history.  The  Amsri- 
can  of  1969  wants  more  voice  In  determining 
his  ovim  future  than  ever  before.  So  I  sub- 
mit the  following  as  a  proposal  which.  It 
tempered  by  thoughtful  discussion,  might 
generate  political  action  in  our  natloD  tbat 
could  bring  a  new  dimension  to  the  concept 
of  self  determination  and  which  might  re- 
affirm our  faith  tn  democracy  In  the  United 
States. 

I  propose  a  national  presidential  primary 
In  which  each  major  poUtlcal  party  would 
endorse  up  to  five  (5)  nominees  In  a  national 
convention.  These  nominees  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  their  parties  traditional  stand- 
ards and  historical  philosophies.  This  would 
permit  each  ptarty  to  present  to  the  people 
of  the  U.S.  nominees  of  liberal,  moderate, 
and  conservative  stands.  Or  to  use  hindsight 
the  Democratic  party  could  have  endorsed  In 
Its  1968  convention  V.  P.  Hubert  HumpOirey, 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  Senator  George  McGovern,  and 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  In  a  national  presidential  pri- 
mary, would  then  have  named  from  these 
five  outstanding  Americans  the  one  to  be  the 
Democratic  candidate  In  the  general  election. 

This  method  would  maintain  the  necessity 
of  the  candidates  adherence  to  party  re- 
sponsibility thereby  preserving  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  the  two  party  system. 
This  method  would  give  aU  American  citiaens 
the  opporttinlty  to  determine  which  leaders 
they  preferred  trcaa  a  field  of  many  rather 
than  a  choice  of  one  out  of  two  as  Is  cur- 
rently the  case. 

la  order  to  implement  this  proposal  ths 
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national  conventions  should  name  the  men 
of  their  choice  by  the  first  week  In  June. 
The  national  primary  should  be  accom- 
plished in  September  by  the  first  Tuesday 
after  Labor  Day  and  the  general  election 
should  be  accomplished  by  November  30  in 
presidential  election  years. 

The  State  of  Idaho,  in  order  to  conform 
to  action  taken  by  the  1968  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  should  elect  its  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  (June)  at  Its 
own  state  convention  to  be  held  no  later 
than  the  last  week  in  April.  This  would 
allow  at  least  one  month  for  the  state  dele- 
gates to  prepare  for  the  National  Convention. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the 
1968  National  Democratic  Convention,  all 
Individuals  Instrumental  in  selecting  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention  should  be 
elected  during  the  calendar  year  of  that 
election  year.  The  case  in  point  would  be 
the  election  year  of  1972.  Therefore  Idaho 
law  should  spell  out  in  detail  an  election 
calendar  which  would  culminate  In  selection 
oX  state  delegates  to  the  National  Conventions 
to-fommence  after  January  1,  1972. 

^  keeping  with  the  main  thrust  of  this 
proposal  I.e.  to  Implement  more  participa- 
tion at  the  grassroots  level,  Idaho  Law  should 
stipulate  that  precinct  assemblies  would  be 
held  on  the  first  Friday  in  February  and  that 
precinct  delegates  to  the  Legislative  District 
Assembly  be  duly  elected  that  day  and  re- 
ported in  writing  to  the  legislative  district 
chairman  no  later  than  the  following  Mon- 
day and  that  the  Instrument  sent  to  the 
legislative  district  chairman  be  certified  by 
the  precinct  committeeman  and  two  voters 
registered  in  the  precinct. 

Next — Each  legislative  district  should  hold 
a  district  assembly  on  the  second  Friday 
in  March  and  should  elect  in  addition  to  the 
legislative  district  chairman  and  incum- 
bent legislators  (all  of  whom  shall  be  auto- 
matic delegates)  eight  delegates  to  the  state 
convention.  These  delegates  shall  be  certified 
to  the  state  chairman  no  later  than  the  Mon- 
day following  the  assembly  by  the  district 
chairman  and  the  duly  elected  secretary. 

Thus  the  election  calendar  would  look  like 
this  visual  aid. 

ELECTION  CALENDAH— 1972 

1.  Pebruary — Precinct  Assembly. 

2.  March — Leg.  Dlst.  Assembly. 

3.  April — State  Convention. 

4.  June — National  Convention. 
6.  September — National  Primary. 
6.  November — General  Election. 

Item  No.  1. — The  Precinct  Assembly  In 
February  would  comply  with  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  resolution  which 
stated  In  part  that  "all  feasible  efforts  be 
made  to  assure  that  delegates  are  selected 
through  procedures  open  to  public  participa- 
tion within  the  calendar  year  of  the  National 
Convention."  The  function  of  the  Precinct 
Assembly  is  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Legis- 
lative District  Assembly. 

Item  No.  2. — The  Legislative  District  As- 
sembly in  March  Is  preferable  to  a  county 
assembly  in  that  It  adheres  to  the  democratic 
principle  of  one  man-one  vote  and  would 
more  nearly  accomplish  reapportionment  In 
political  party  activities  than  has  been  the 
case  heretofore.  The  function  of  the  Legis- 
lative District  Assembly  is  to  elect  delegates 
to  the  state  convention. 

Item  No.  3. — The  State  Convention  would 
need  to  be  held  in  April  so  that  state  strategy 
along  with  other  planning  could  be  accom- 
plished in  siifflclent  time  previous  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention.  The  State  Convention 
would  elect  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention. 

Item  No.  4. — ^The  National  Convention 
would  serve  Its  new  function  best  In  June. 
Naming  several  favorite  sons  Instead  of  one 
would  require  considerable  time  for  each  to 
campaign  for  the  National  Primary. 
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Item  No.  5. — A  September  National  Pri- 
mary. This  would  give  the  candidates  almost 
three  months  In  which  to  mount  a  campaign 
for  the  General  Election  to  be  held  before  the 
end  of  November. 

The  foregoing  proposal  would  satisfy  the 
most  recent  expectations  for  more  public 
participation  within  political  parties  and  Is 
hereby  submitted  for  consideration  by  the 
Idaho  State  Democratic  Party  and  the  1970 
session  of  the  Idaho  State  Legislature. 


AIR  POLLUTION  AND  THE 
AUTOMOBILE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1969,  I  sat  as  a  member  of  a  con- 
gressional panel  investigating  automo- 
tive air  pollution.  The  seriousness  of  air 
pollution  is  increasing  daily.  In  the 
United  States,  studies  have  shown  that 
auto  exhausts  account  for  60  percent  of 
all  air  pollution. 

The  hearings  in  New  York  City  pro- 
vided an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  controversies  surrounding  the  prob- 
lems of  our  environment  and  the  possible 
alternatives  and  solutions.  I  believe  the 
hearing  went  a  long  way  toward  clarify- 
ing some  of  the  issues  and  served  as  an 
important  first  step  toward  action  in  this 
area. 

Because  I  feel  that  discussion  should 
not  stop  with  Monday's  panel,  I  am  in- 
serting a  transcript  of  my  remarks  into 
the  Record  : 

Text  op  Transcript 

A  thought  occurred  to  me  the  other  day — 
What  about  passing  a  law  that  each  auto- 
mobile come  equipped  with  the  following 
warning:  "Warning:  automobiles  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health."  A  bit  extreme 
you  may  think?  I  think  otherwise,  and  Just 
think  what  an  effective  bumper  sticker  it 
would  make! 

In  the  1960's  urban  man  has  become  the 
victim  rather  than  the  master  of  his  environ- 
ment. In  past  centuries,  man  was  a  victim  of 
natural  disasters;  today  he  has  fallen  prey 
to  manmade  disasters.  Over  173  million  tons 
of  pollutants  fall  on  the  United  States  each 
year.  Over  88  million  tons  of  such  waste  can 
be  traced  to  motor  vehicle  emissions.  Such 
residue  falls  heaviest  on  the  shoulders,  the 
lungs,  the  eyes,  and  the  noses  of  the  urban 
man. 

Physicians  have  delved  into  the  physical 
effects  of  air  pollution.  Our  elderly,  our 
youth,  individuals  suffering  from  respiratory 
and  pulmonary  diseases  have  become  the 
helpless  victims  of  our  negligence  In  this 
area.  Repeated  exposures  to  contaminated 
air  have  been  known  to  wear  down  the  body's 
defense  mechanisms  against  respiratory  di- 
sease. An  association  between  high  density 
living,  air  pollution  and  respiratory  Illness 
has  been  found  by  researchers.  Indeed,  urban 
living  may  Impair  health! 

In  many  areas  we  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the  "let  the  public  be  damned"  attitude 
of  the  19th  century.  The  consumer  today  is 
assumed  to  have  certain  inalienable  rights — 
rights  that  were  alien  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Unfortunately,  there  have  been  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  this  new  policy.  In  still  too  many 
cjises,  technology  and  progress  have  been 
justified  only  on  the  basis  of  Immediate  eco- 
nomic beneflts. 
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I  feel  that  the  automobile  Industry  has 
been  guilty  of  disregarding  public  demands. 
Only  when  the  clamor  became  loud  enough, 
did  they  finally  begin  to  activate  themselves. 
Yet,  today,  effective  emission  control  devices 
remain  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Instead,  the  consuming  public  has  been 
given  engines  with  greater  horsepower — 
which  come  In  very  handy  in  midtown  traf- 
fic jams.  Yet,  anyone  who  has  ridden  behind 
a  bus  In  one  of  those  Jams  knows  that  he 
Is  facing  a  test  of  survival — he  must  prevent 
asphyxia  from  setting  in. 

Do  we  have  to  wait  for  major  snowstorms 
when  automobiles  are  banned  from  the 
streets  to  get  air  pollution  down  to  a  toler- 
able level? 

Perhaps  public  clamor  has  not  been  loud 
enough.  Or  perhaps  because  there  are  only 
a  few  large  firms  controlling  the  market, 
these  firms  can  afford  to  ignore  public  de- 
mands. Our  legal  system  has  ceased  to  tol- 
erate contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  But  It 
has  not  been  forward  looking  enough  to 
condemn  market  practice  in  restraint  of 
trade.  I  think  that  our  courts  could  become 
an  arena  for  the  solution  of  some  of  those 
problems. 

In  the  past,  we  have  looked  upon  air  as  the 
most  Infinite  of  our  resources.  We  may  have 
droughts;  we  may  have  to  find  new  sources 
of  fuel;  but  we  always  thought  we  would 
have  a  supply  of  air.  It  was  invisible— yet 
omnipresent.  As  the  amount  of  contaminated 
air  over  our  cities  increases,  we  must  view 
that  resource  as  finite,  and  in  danger  of 
possible  extinction.  A  view  from  the  New  Jer- 
sey side  of  the  Hudson  or  from  the  top  of 
any  large  building  will  confirm  the  change 
that  has  taken  place.  As  air  ceases  being  in- 
visible, it  ceases  to  be  healthy.  To  some 
extent,  the  old  cliche  "what  we  cannot  see, 
cannot  hurt  us";  is  true  of  air.  It  is  time 
to  make  air  Invisible  again. 

I  feel  there  has  been  a  technological  and 
institutional  lag  in  the  area  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing today.  Traditionally,  nothing  has 
been  too  miich  of  a  challenge  to  American 
industry  or  to  the  American  scientists.  The 
operating  code  has  been:  "the  impossible 
takes  a  little  longer".  Yet,  to  achieve  the 
impossible  requires  time,  will,  and  resources. 
The  Federal  budget  for  air  pollution  control 
is  only  V/z'^'o  of^our  defense  budget.  Federal 
grants  to  New  York  City  to  combat  air 
pollution  totaled  only  $212,608  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  1969.  I  think  the  time 
for  a  basic  reassessment  of  our  national  pri- 
orities has  come. 

I  believe  that  today's  hearings  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  clarifying  some  of  the 
questions  that  are  being  raised.  Is  there  a 
workable  alternative  to  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine?  Is  there  a  device  that  can  be 
installed  on  the  engine  that  could  cut  the 
amount  of  poison  spewing  into  the  at- 
mosphere? How  far  away  are  we  from  the 
develop)  lent  of  such  a  device?  And  what  can 
the  Congress  do  to  speed  up  the  process? 

Congress  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  against  pollution.  It  has  been  the  major 
innovative  body.  As  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  do  not  want  to  see  that  initiative  fall  by 
the  wayside.  I  want  to  see  it  expand  into 
broader  and  better  programs.  I  want  to  see 
more  imagination  and  insight  brought  to  the 
difficult  problems  that  require  action. 

I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  be  here  to  learn, 
to  ask  questions,  and  to  voice  my  opinion  on 
the  matter  of  auto  emissions  and  the  pol- 
lution it  has  fostered.  I  plan  to  see  that 
effective  enforcement  procedures  are  en- 
acted. 

Looking  at  our  pollution  problem,  I  now 
know  why  we  are  asked  to  see  America 
first — If  we  continue  to  pollute  our  at- 
mosphere at  the  rate  we  have  been,  we  will 
find  it  difficult  to  see  anything  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN— A 
FAREWEZiL 


HON.  RALPH  T.  SMITH 

or  UAJnots 
JS  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  excel- 
lent letter  entitled  "Farewell  to  Dirksen 
From  a  School  Boy,"  written  by  Doug 
Frazer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Moline  (HI.)  Dally  Dispatch, 

Sept.  23,  1909] 

Fauwxix  to  Dirksen  Fboic  a  School  Bot 

IMA>  Editok:  Politics,  tbe  saying  goes,  is 
the  art  of  the  possible,  and  In  the  world's 
preeminent  deliberative  body.  Sen.  Everett 
McKlnley  Dirksen  was  a  practitioner  of  the 
possible  "par  excellence."  With  the  late  Sen. 
Bobert  Taft  of  Ohio,  Sen.  Dirksen  probably 
was  the  most  widely  respected  Senator  of  his 
generation. 

Yet,  whereas  Sen.  Taft  was  revered  for 
the  power  of  his  intellect.  Sen.  Dirksen  was 
admired  for  his  gifts  as  a  political  technician. 

Sen.  Taft  was  a  philosopher;  Sen.  Dirksen 
basically  was  a  philosophical  doer.  In  an  age 
that  practically  has  forgotten  what  rhetoric 
it.  Sen.  Dirksen  was  the  cloeeet  thing  we 
bad  to  a  Ciceronian  rt^torician. 

Perhaps  when  aU  else  about  him  is  for- 
gotten, he  wlU  be  remembered  for  that. 
Words  fell  from  bis  mouth  melllfluously.  Lis- 
tening to  him  in  comparison  with  most  other 
contemporary  senators  was  like  listening  to 
a  3S  rpm  recrjrdlng  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic played  on  the  best  stereo  set,  in 
contrast  to  a  78  rpm  recording  to  tbe  local 
6th  grade  band  played  on  grandpa's  old  Vlc- 
trola.  He  knew  wliat  well-chosen  words,  well- 
spoken  and  properly  laced  with  humor,  could 
do.  For  him  and  the  United  States,  they  did 
a  great  deal. 

The  essential  purpose  of  rhetoric  Is  to  per- 
suade. Sen.  Dlrksen's  extraordinary  talent  as 
a  legislator  was  his  capacity  to  persuade  a 
majority  of  senators  to  vote  with  him  on  a 
particular  Issue.  As  the  Senate's  Republican 
leader  for  10  years,  during  none  of  which 
he  had  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate, 
and  during  eight  of  which  be  bad  a  Demo- 
crat in  the  White  House.  Sen.  Dirksen  worked 
political  miracles. 

In  doing  so,  he  infuriated  all  segments  of 
the  political  spectrum.  His  efforts  brought 
about  Senate  confirmation  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  In  1963,  and  Senate  passage 
of  the  avil  Rights  BUI  of  1964. 

Yet,  he  was  Instrumental  In  the  Senate's 
recent  approval  of  tbe  Safeguard  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  System,  and  he  labored  diligently 
for  the  day  when  constitutional  amendments 
eould  be  approved  that  would  alter  the  effect 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  reapportionment  de- 
cisions and  deny  the  court's  authority  In 
cases  Involving  nondenomtnatlonal  prayers 
In  the  public  schools. 

"The  letters  of  Cicero  breathe  tbe  purest 
effusions  of  the  exalted  patriot,"  Jefferson 
wrote.  So  did  the  orations  of  the  last  Cicero, 
Everett  Dirksen.  He  loved  America,  loved  it 
absolutely.  His  patriotism  was  manifested  In 
many  ways,  but  perhaps  no  more  clearly  than 
in  his  constant  forensic  struggle  to  make  the 
marigold  the  national  flower. 

The  marigold,  he  told  the  Senate,  has  a 
"rugged  humiUty  of  character;  and,  like  tbe 
American  eagle  and  tbe  American  flag,  (is) 
an  exclusively  American  emblem."  He  might 
as  well  have  been  describing  himself,  for 
behind  the  clouds  oC  florid  Terfolage,  there 
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was  a  ruggedly  humble  senator  who  stood  ex- 
clusively for  American  interests.  For  tbat. 
too,  we  who  remain  betilnd,  must  send  him 
final  gratitude  and  wish  him  every  success 
as  he  delivers  the  votes  on  tbe  celestial  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Doug  Frazcr,  age  15. 
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WHEN  RELIEF  PROM  TAX  ISN'T 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  urged  that  the  Congress  institute 
certain  reforms  In  our  tax  structure,  with 
a  view  to  closing  the  loopholes  and  in- 
suring that  the  burden  of  taxes  were 
more  equally  borne.  He  urged  an  under- 
taking that  had  long  been  neglected— 
all  too  long. 

The  House  r^ponded  by  the  passage 
of  a  tax  reform  bill  on  August  7.  It  may 
not  have  been  to  the  liking  of  the  admin- 
istration in  every  respect,  nor  to  the  lik- 
ing of  any  one  of  us.  It  was  nonetheless 
a  tax  reform  measure  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  merit.  In  writing  this 
measure  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  took  Into  account  not  only  the 
need  for  reform  that  aH  would  pay  his 
fair  share,  but  also  the  need  for  revenue 
to  keep  our  budget  in  balance. 

What  has  been  taking  place  In  the 
other  body  may  be  politically  popular, 
but  it  is  fiscally  Irresponsible.  What  be- 
gan as  a  tax  reform  bill  is  being  con- 
verted into  a  tax  reUef  bill.  This  is  being 
done  at  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  called 
upon  to  tighten  our  belts  to  combat  in- 
flation. 

I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  entitled  "When  'Relief  From 
Tax  Isnt,"  which  appeared  on  Decem- 
ber 5  in  the  Danville,  HI.,  Commercial 
News.  It  well  says  what  needs  to  be  said 
on  this  vitally  important  matter. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Commercial-News,  Dec.  6,  1969] 
Wren  "Relut"  Pboii  Tax  Isn't 

Tax  relief  is  desired  so  xmlTersally  that 
opposition  to  any  form  of  It  is  bound  to  be 
unpopular. 

But  before  Americans  begin  to  applaud  tbe 
Senate's  action  In  raising  personal  Inoome  tax 
exemptions  from  $600  to  $800  per  year,  some 
sober  analysis  is  In  order. 

Ultimately,  the  approved  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Albert  Ck>re,  D-Tenn.,  would 
result  In  an  annual  revenue  loss  of  some  $8.8 
billion  to  the  government.  This  Is  about  the 
same  as  the  estimated  cost  of  the  House- 
approved  tax  reform  measure,  which  leaves 
the  personal  exemption  as  It  Is.  But  the  Ocwe 
bill,  proposing  a  $100  hike  in  tbe  exemption 
next  year  and  in  1971  would  cost  $5  billion 
more  In  the  first  2V4  years. 

If  an  expanding  economy  can  make  up  the 
difference,  or  most  of  it,  that  Is  one  thing. 
But  some  economists  warn  of  at  least  a  mild 
recession  In  the  first  half  of  1970.  Should 
their  predictions  prove  correct,  government 
Income  will  drop. 

This  would  make  balancing  the  budget 
even  more  difficult.  And  unbalanced  federal 
budgets  have  contributed  substantially  to  a 
decline  In  value  of  the  dollar — or  to  put  it 
another  way  inflation. 

The  more  tbe  dollar  drops  in  purchasing 


power,  tbe  higher  prices  will  go.  As  coat  of 
living  rises,  the  demand  for  higher  wages 
becomes  more  intense.  Tbe  Ukelitaood  of 
strikes  increases. 

Tbe  question  tbe  public  must  ask  Itself  Is 
this:  Would  tbe  extra  amount  taxpayers 
might  keep  through  greater  personal  exemp- 
tions translate  Into  more  purchasing  power? 
Or  would  It,  in  the  end,  contribute  to  an 
accelerated  inflation  that  would  more  than 
wipe  out  this  kind  of  tax  "reUef?" 

Further,  many  of  the  senators  who  voted 
for  tbe  Oore  amendment  want  the  govern- 
ment to  i^>end  more  in  fighting  poverty  and 
pollution,  more  for  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems, more  for  education,  more  for  almost 
everything — and  the  4tovll  take  tbe  con- 
sequences fiscaUy.  If  they  would  promise 
prudence  in  demanding  greater  federal  ex- 
penditures in  return  for  assisting  the  tax- 
payers, their  posture  would  seem  reasonable. 

Giving  lower  and  middle  inoome  taxpayers 
a  better  break  on  rates,  plugging  up  loopholes 
so  that  the  tremendously  wealthy  may  not 
escape  paying  their  fair  share,  eliminating 
special  concessions  for  favored  groups  all  are 
legitimate  and  sensible  phases  of  tax  reform. 
So  also,  perhaps,  is  a  stretched  out  plan  to 
increase  personal  exemptions. 

But  the  approach  must  be  more  reasoned 
than  that  exhibited  by  tbe  Senate.  It  U 
simply  impossible  to  have  It  all  ways :  Sizable 
and  Immediate  Increases  In  personal  exen^)- 
tlon;  a  slowing  of  Inflation,  hence,  a  brake 
on  cost  of  living  rises,  and  enougb  moaey  for 
the  federal  government  to  flgbt  tlie  war  and 
do  tboae  things  for  tbe  nation  which  tb*  big 
spenders  in  Congress  are  tfemanding. 

Let  us  hope  that  tbe  Houae,  whlA  baa 
shown  itself  to  be  more  practical  about  tax 
reform  and  relief,  wiU  be  able  to  moderate 
the  enthusiastic  but  imprudent  seal  of  tbe 
Senate. 


FLORISSANT  TAKES  LEAD  IN 
BANNING  OF  DDT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  icissonai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRESENTAIXVSS 

Tuesday.  December  9.  19S9 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Florissant,  Mo.,  in  my  district,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  banning  DDT.  I  beliere 

my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  communication  from  Floris- 
sant's mayor,  James  J.  Fagpn,  which  ex- 
plains the  city's  position: 

FLoatssANT  Takes  Ixao  in  BANNOfs  or 
IX>T 

Mayor  James  J.  Eagan  balled  the  Florissant 
City  CouncU's  passage  of  the  Bill  he  Intro- 
duced, banning  DDT,  as  a  major  break- 
through in  Missouri.  The  City  Is  the  first 
municipality  to  ban  the  storage,  use,  sale,  or 
disposal  of  DDT,  effective  January  1,  1970. 

The  Mayor  took  Issue  with  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration's plans  to  limit  the  use  of  DDT 
over  a  two-year  period.  *TTils  Is  a  small  step 
forward,"  be  stated,  "because  the  Federal 
Administration  has  now  gone  on  record  that 
DDT  Is  a  threat,  and  that, — even  If  It  were 
banned  tomorrow, — purging  the  country  of 
the  effects  of  this  toxic  killer  will  take  at 
least  ten  years!" 

"Why  must  we  wait  over  two  years?"  Mayor 
Eagan  asks.  "Overwhelming  evidence  is  now 
at  hand  that  this  chemical  and  similar  bard 
pesticides  are  destroying  wildlife  and  fish, 
and  are  affecting  human  life." 

A  respected  conservationist  recently  stated 
that  the  milk  of  human  mothers  is  so  poi- 
soned with  DDT  that  It  would  be  Illegal  to 
ship  It  under  Inter-state  commerce  stand- 
ards. 

Over  180,000  tons  of  this  toxic  chemical  an 
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being  dumped  yearly  Into  our  atmosphere 
and  waterways.  How  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  are  now  being  manufactured, 
or  are  In  storage,  waiting  to  be  spread  over 
the  country? 

A  Comprehensive  Report  on  the  dangerous 
effects  of  DDT  was  recently  compiled  by 
Florissant's  Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
Director,  Jerry  Bachmann.  His  conclusions 
are  that  the  pollution  caused  by  the  use  of 
DDT  is  the  worst  type  of  pollution  threaten- 
ing man  and  his  environment  today. 

"A  complete  and  immediate  ban  on  this 
use  of  DDT,"  Mayor  Eagan  contends,  "should 
have  the  highest  priority  with  legislators  and 
government  officials  everywhere!" 


THE  GREAT  RACE 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Deceinber  9,  1969 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in 
my  district,  and  I  would  like  to  present 
the  remarks  of  a  Cincinnati  teenager  re- 
garding one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  us  today — pollution.  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  most  interested 
in  what  this  young  gentleman  has  to  say. 
His  words  demonstrate  the  sincere  in- 
terest some  teenagers  have  in  solving  the 
problems  of  our  day.  His  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

Deab  Sn:  A  race  is  being  run  in  these 
United  States,  and  we're  losing.  A  dark  finish 
line  approaches  as  we  round  the  final  bend. 
A  great  cry  has  risen  from  the  stands,  and 
those  stands  are  filled  with  American  peo- 
ple. For  that  race  is  their  race  and  the  re- 
sults will  weigh  down  not  only  upwn  them 
but  upon  all  the  generations  that  follow 
them. 

If  you  have  not  already  guessed,  the  above 
paragraph  refers  directly  to  our  fight  against 
environment.  Since  the  days  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  we  have  been  engaged  In  a  con- 
flict of  moniunental  proportions  and  now 
the  final  crisis  has  come.  The  time  for 
words  Is  Qver  and  the  time  for  action  Is  at 
hand! 

In  the  name  of  "progress"  and  "prosperity" 
we  have  polluted  our  streams,  poisoned  our 
air,  and,  destroyed  the  natural  blessings 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  our  country. 
No  longer  can  our  natural  resources  be  ruth- 
lessly expolted  by  the  bands  of  a  few  at  the 
cost  of  all.  The  situation,  to  say  the  least,  has 
grown  out  of  hand,  for  even  our  own  popula- 
tion threatens  our  future  happiness. 

The  area  In  which  you  and  I  live  is  a  per- 
fect example.  The  Miami  Rivers,  the  Ohio,  or 
any  of  our  streams  have  become  terribly  pol- 
luted. Park  areas  are  undersized  now.  What 
will  they  be  like  twenty  years  from  now?  Our 
factories  have  been  extremely  lax  about 
pouring  their  wastes  Into  the  air.  (I  know, 
because  I  live  next  to  one) .  Many  of  us  have 
waited  patiently  for  action,  but  we  are  tired 
of  being  kidded  and  treated  with  apathy. 

Though  I  am  only  of  sixteen  years,  I  do  not 
feel  that  you  and  your  generation  are  more 
responsible  than  mine;  just  as  your  parents 
were  no  more  responsible  than  you  for  the 
things  that  happen.  We  collectively  are  re- 
sponsible and  we  collectively  can  and  must 
act! 

I  am  thankful  for  this  land,  thankful  for 
Its  government,  and  thankful  for  its  leaders 
who  have  risen  to  every  need.  May  they  once 
again  meet  this  challenge  and  seek  to  solve  it 
through  their  unselfish  devotion  to  this  land 
and  its  people.  We  the  American  people  are 
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behind  you.  Do  not  hesitate  to  act.  Now  is 
the  time  oh  statesmen  and  politicians  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  your  people. 
Sincerely, 

Amot  Brewer. 
131  Burns,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  DYING  PASSEwl|te  TRAIN 

HON.  JAMES  A.4uRKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  a  very  interesting  article 
written  by  Sylvia  Porter  entitled  "The 
Dying  Passenger  Train"  that  appeared  in 
today's  Evening  Star.  The  slow  progress 
being  made  in  the  field  of  improved  pas- 
senger train  service  Is  very  evident.  The 
United  States  of  America  with  its 
crowded  highways  and  airways  Is  fast 
approaching  a  crises. 

This  Government  should  be  moving 
forward  in  the  mass  transportation  field. 
The  accent  that  has  been  placed  on  lay- 
ing miles  and  miles  of  cement  highways 
should  be  shifted  to  an  area  that  can 
bring  some  relief  to  our  urban  areas. 
Commonsense  is  needed.  A  railroad  policy 
is  sadly  helping  to  contribute  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  train  passenger.  As  we 
approach  1970  we  find  the  railroad  in- 
dustry has  not  come  up  with  one  new 
idea.  Foreign  countries  have  put  this  Na- 
tion to  shame.  Japan,  Canada,  France, 
and  Italy  are  a  few  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  have  fast,  comfortable  pas- 
senger railroad  service.  Why  not  us? 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Dec.  9,  1969] 

The  Dtinc   Passenceb   Train 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

A  San  Francisco  family  is  planning  to  come 
East  for  a  visit  next  summer.  They  want  to 
come  by  Pullman  train  because  this  might 
be  the  last  chance  the  children  have  for  a 
long-distance  overnight  train  ride. 

They  cannot  go  directly  from  California 
to  New  York  without  changing  trains  in 
Chicago  or  flying  the  last  leg  of  the  trip. 
The  last  through  California-New  York  sleep- 
ing car  was  discontinued  in  1958. 

Today  you  cannot  get  a  direct  train  be- 
tween such  major  cities  as  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland,  Memphis  and  Nashville,  Tulsa  and 
Oklahoma  City,  Boston  and  Portland,  Me. 

The  truth  is  passengers  have  abandoned 
the  passenger  train.  In  1968: 

Long-haul  train  travel  was  cut  20  per 
cent — the  biggest  yearly  drop  in  passenger 
miles  since  World  War  n. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the 
long  distance  lines  dropped  to  296  million — 
one  third  the  number  carried  in  1944. 

Railroad  passenger  revenue  on  long-haul 
lines  dropped  to  $291  million,  against  »1.7 
billion  a  quarter  century  before. 

The  numl>er  of  sleeping  cars  dwindled  to 
1,037  vs.  6,223  in  1948  and  the  number  of 
dining  cars  to  627  from  1,730. 

In  1929  there  were  20,000  passenger  trains. 
There  are  now  fewer  than  500. 

So  complete  is  o\ir  abandoning  of  the  rail- 
road that  today  only  1  percent  of  long- 
distance travelers  in  the  United  States  go 
via  trains.  In  contrast,  the  nximber  of  miles 
traveled  on  car  trips  each  year  has  soared 


past  one  trillion  and  the  number  of  miles 
by  plane  each  year  is  over  100  billion. 

A  major  factor  in  this,  to  be  sure,  has  been 
the  railroads'  contempt  for  passenger  con- 
venience and  comfort.  Frequently,  the  dirt 
and  discomfort,  lack  of  dining  cars  and  filthy 
bathrooms  are  enough  to  turn  even  the  most 
sympathetic  into  a  train  hater. 

But  whatever  the  causes,  the  big  long-haul 
trains  are  losing  huge  amounts  today  on  pas-  ■ 
senger  service — at  a  time  when  mail  reve- 
nues, which  for  years  have  helped  subsidize 
passenger  trains,  have  also  been  dropping 
sharply. 

Congress  is  now  grappling  with  a  half 
dozen  different  proposals  for  saving  long- 
distance railroad  passenger  service.  One  bill, 
introduced  by  Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  D-Ind., 
would  require  the  federal  government  to 
cover  the  deficits  on  any  long-haul  passenger 
service  it  requires  the  railroads  to  continue 
for  the  public  good.  In  addition,  it  would  au- 
thorize the  federal  transportation  depart- 
ment to  Invest  in  modern,  new  equipment 
which  would  then  be  rented  to  the  railroads 
for  long-haul  runs.  The  precedents  are: 
Washington  already  has  Invested  billions  in 
highways  for  automobiles  and  now  wants  to 
invest  more  billions  in  airports. 

The  Transportation  Department  wants  to 
set  up  a  Comsat-t3ri)e  private  corporation 
which  would  try  to  run  good,  profitable, 
high-speed  trains  in  high  density  corridors 
such  as  San  Francisco-Los  Angeles,  Chicago- 
Cleveland,  Houston-New  Orleans,  Chlcago- 
Indianapolis-Cincinnati,  Milwaukee-Chicago. 

But,  despite  the  instant  success  of  the 
fast  trains  running  between  New  York  and 
Washington  and  New  York  and  Boston,  an 
astonishing  point  is  that  neither  govern- 
ment officials  nor  the  railroad  have  under- 
taken a  definitive  nationwide  market  sur- 
vey to  find  out  what  kind  of  service  you 
really  want. 

As  congestion  on  the  highways  and  air- 
ways intensifies,  top-notch  trains  could  have 
a  real  appeal  to  many  people,  even  if  they 
take  considerably  longer.  We  should  find  out 
how  this  service  can  be  Intergrated  into  our 
future  transportation  network. 


THE   TAX   REFORM   MESS 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NZW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  appears  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Tax  Reform  Mess," 
by  Tom  Wicker.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  Mr.  Wicker;  indeed  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  everything  he  says  in  this  edi- 
torial feature.  Nevertheless,  I  am  plac- 
ing what  he  has  written  today  in  the 
Record  because  I  think  it  is  a  timely 
warning  with  taxes  so  much  on  our 
minds.  Mr.  Wicker  points  out  that  the 
bill  being  debated  in  the  Senate  is  reform 
of  increasing  modesty,  while  it  now  rep- 
resents about  $12  billion  loss  in  revenue. 
I  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject  yes- 
terday, and  I  am  not  here  to  repeat  my- 
self today.  But  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  Mr.  Wicker's  tentative 
conclusions.  He  seems  to  propose  an  ex- 
tension of  Presidential  power  over  taxes, 
questioning  whether  Congress  can  or  will 
be  responsible  enough  to  handle  intelli- 
gently this  central  issue  between  the 
Government  and  the  people.  His  voice  is 
not  a  lonely  one  and  we  must  realize  that 
our  branch  of  Government  is  constantly 
being  tested  by  forces  within  and  with- 
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out  to  see  if  it  can  measure  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  representative  government  had 
better  be  prepared  to  help  it  function  re- 
sponsibly, if  we  are  not  prepared  to  help 
liquidate  its  most  basic  f  imctions,  includ- 
ing the  taxing  power. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Tax  Reform  Mess 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  December  8. — Anyone  who 
wonders  why  so  many  Americans  have  be- 
come skeptical,  if  not  cynical,  about  the 
ability  of  their  political  Institutions  to  func- 
tion equitably  and  efficiently  need  only  look 
at  the  mess  being  made  of  the  tax  reform 
bill  by  Congress,  without  much  counter- 
balance from  the  Nixon  Administration. 

What  started  out  as  a  tax  reform  bill  has 
become  much  more  nearly  a  straight  tax 
relief  bill.  The  essence  of  reform  ought  to  be 
that  It  closes  loopholes  and  enhances  equity, 
raises  some  taxes  and  lowers  others,  but  does 
not  much  affect  total  revenues.  At  last  look, 
the  bin  now  being  debated  in  the  Senate  had 
aome  reform  in  it  all  right — notably  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  oil-depletion  allowance — but  its 
net  over-all  effect  on  the  budget,  including 
$6.5  billion  worth  of  increases  In  Social 
Security  benefits,  would  be  a  loss  of  about 
$12-blllion  in  revenue. 

SHORT-RUN    BONANZA 

No  doubt  this  revenue  loss  will  be  reduced 
In  the  Senate-House  conference  that  will  put 
together  the  final  bill — but  the  wheeling  and 
dealing  is  not  over  In  the  Senate  and  it  now 
seems  likely  that  the  bill  is  going  to  be  a 
short-run  t>onanza  for  taxpayers. 

Short-run  is  the  right  word.  One  reason  Is 
the  infiationary  effect  of  a  big  tax  cut,  which 
could  eat  up  much  of  the  reduction  before 
the  taxpayer  realizes  it.  Another  Is  the  blow 
to  already  poor  prospects  for  funding  the 
badly  needed  social  programs  which  have 
been  so  long  starved  by  the  war,  the  inflation 
and  the  usual  political  penury  in  this  field. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

The  biggest  breaks  are  not  even  necessarily 
going  to  those  who  need  them  most.  More- 
over, the  bill — ^unknown  to  the  lay  readers — 
apparently  Is  full  of  special  provisions  for 
large  corpcwatlons  and  foundations;  one  of 
these,  for  instance,  might  cost  telephone  and 
natural  gas  customers  as  much  as  $1  billion 
a  year  in  higher  rates. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  detailed  some  of 
these  concessions,  including  one  he  sponsored 
for  the  Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Com- 
pany, on  the  sensible  grounds  that  it  was 
better  for  the  public  to  know  about  such 
matters.  Otherwise,  Kennedy  said,  it  might 
appear  tliat  "their  sponsors  had  something 
to  hide."  Indeed  it  might.  As  Kennedy  said, 
aome  of  these  special  tax  breaks  are  justi- 
fied—but then  so  would  be  the  q)eclal  provi- 
sions thousands  of  individual  American 
citizens  might  be  able  to  get  for  themselves 
If  they  could  afford  to  hire  powerful  lobby- 
ists, batteries  of  tax  lawyers,  or  even  a  poli- 
tician or  two,  to  handle  their  grievances. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  long  battle 
President  Johnson  had  to  wage  to  get  the 
original  surcharge  enacted,  and  the  struggle 
Mr.  Nixon  had  to  go  through  to  get  it  par- 
tially extended,  the  mess  being  made  of  tax 
reform  will  surely  re-enforce  those  who  be- 
lieve Congress  ought  to  delegate  the  taxing 
power — as  it  has  already  delegated  the  tariff 
power — to  the  executive  branch. 

The  executive  is  by  no  means  infallible.  The 
inflation  that  is  still  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  major 
problems  got  its  biggest  impetus  when  the 
Johnson  Administration,  for  political  pur- 
poses, underestimated  the  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  for  fiscal  1967  by  $10  billion — 
almost  50  percent.  This  helped  create  the  kind 
of  climate  In  Congress  that  caused  Mr.  John- 
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son  to  delay  far  too  long  In  asking  tor  the 
surcharge  and  stretched  out  the  battle  to 
approve  it  for  more  than  a  year.  Had  the 
President  been  more  open  about  the  cost  of 
the  war,  and  demonstrated  the  need  for  new 
taxes  long  before  he  did,  the  Inflation  might 
have  been  far  more  effectively  controlled. 

PRESIDENTIAL    POWER   PROPOSED 

Nevertheless,  President  Kennedy's  sug- 
gestion that  the  President  should  have  the 
power  to  adjust  tax  rates  up  or  down,  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  power  of  Congress,  looks  bet- 
ter all  the  time.  Herbert  Stein  of  the  Nixon 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  suggested 
a  scheme  by  which  Congress  would  set  a  basic 
tax  rate  for  a  period  of  years,  but  the  Presi- 
dent would  propose  for  each  year  either  a 
negative  or  a  positive  surcharge — that  is  a 
percentage  to  be  either  added  to  or  deducted 
from  a  taxpayer's  basic  tax — for  Congres- 
sional approval. 

Considering  the  experience  of  recent  years, 
this  might  make  possible  more  sensitive  and 
responsive  budgetary  and  economic  manage- 
ment, which  only  the  executive  branch  can 
provide.  Whether  the  executive  could  handle 
complex  and  subtle  questions  of  major  tax 
reform  any  more  equitably  than  Congress  is 
another  question;  maybe,  as  Stein  recently 
said,  the  whole  subject  is  a  "Pandora's  box" 
that  cannot  be  opened  without  the  wind  of 
scrambling  for  advantage  being  seen  in  the 
Senate. 


BEHAVIOR  OF  TROOPS  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
must  be  prepared  for  moral  as  well  as 
physical  confrontations.  Immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  include  specific 
instructions  on  behavior  toward  civilians 
in  basic  and  advanced  troop  training. 
I  have  conveyed  my  views  and  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  in  a  letter  which 
I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

congress  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 

Secretary   of   Defense,    Department    of    De- 
fense. The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  alleged  massacre 
of  hundreds  of  women,  old  men  and  babies 
by  the  United  States  Army  troops  in  Song 
My,  Vietnam,  is  deeply  d*pressing  to  every 
American 

The  Song  My  incident  points  up  a  seri- 
ous gap  in  the  training  of  our  hand-to- 
hand  combat  troops  with  regard  to  treat- 
ment of  civilians.  I  have  learned  that  in- 
structions given  our  fighting  men  on  how  to 
react  to  all  the  various  situations  involving 
civilian  personnel,  specifically  the  type  of 
situation  In  which  an  officer  or  sergeant 
orders  the  killing  of  civilian  non-combat- 
ants, are  vague,  general  and  inadequate. 
This  was  apparent  at  Song  My,  where  mem- 
bers of  Charlie  Company,  in  some  cases 
fearful  of  disobeying  an  order,  reportedly 
took  part  in  a  massacre. 

Combat  calls  for  refiex  action.  Troops  mxist 
be  prepared  to  react  Instantly  to  every  sit- 
uation that  might  arise,  including  encoun- 
ters with  civilians.  Otherwise,  events  such 
as  at  Song  My — and  others  that  have  been 
reported — ^wlll  be  repeated.  At  the  very  least, 
a  U.S.  soldier  in  Vietnam  should  know: 
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(1)  What  Is  United  States  poUcy  toward 
treatment  of  civilians  in  Vietnam?  One  BOi- 
dier  who  walked  through  Song  My  after 
the  alleged  massacre  told  reporters,  "...  If 
you  can  shoot  artillery  and  bombs  In  there 
every  night,  how  can  the  people  in  there 
be  worth  so  much?" 

(2)  How  should  clviUans  be  dealt  with  in 
combat  situations?  A  corporal  said  of  one 
village:  "They're  all  V.C,  you  can  just  tell. 
You  don't  see  many  young  men  In  there,  do 
you?  All  women,  children  and  old  men. 
Where  d  all  those  guys  go?  Out  with  the  V.C. 
that's  where."  American  soldiers  must  be 
taught  where  to  draw  the  line  between  Viet 
Cong  and  non-combatant  civilians. 

One  of  the  participants  of  the  alleged 
massacre  at  Song  My  is  said  to  have  told  re- 
porters, "It  just  seemed  like  it  was  the  nat- 
ural thing  to  do  at  the  time.  My  buddies  had 
been  getting  killed  or  wounded.  What  it 
really  was — it  was  just  mostly  revenge." 
American  soldiers  must  also  be  taught  to 
draw  the  line  on  revenge! 

(3)  What  to  do  if  given  a  command  which 
violates  the  U.S.  policy  toward  civilians?  One 
of  the  members  of  Charlie  Company  actually 
shot  himself  in  order,  so  he  reported,  to  keep 
from  participating  in  the  massacre ! 

(4)  How  and  when  to  report  an  Illegal 
command  or  an  Illegal  action  without  fear 
of  reprisal — when,  for  example,  the  command 
is  accompanied  by  a  threat?  In  another  inci- 
dent, not  connected  with  Song  My,  one 
young  patrol  member— ordered  by  his  ser- 
geant to  kill  a  Vietnamese  girl  that  hU  four 
comrades  had  kidnapped  and  raped — was 
allegedly  told  that  if  he  refused  to  carry  out 
the  order  "he  would  be  reported  KIA" — 
killed  in  action. 

(5)  How  to  insure  that  unlawful  acts  will 
not  be  tolerated  or  "hushed  up"?  When  the 
same  young  soldier  reported  the  rape-murder 
to  his  platoon  commander,  he  said  he  was 
told,  "What's  happened  is  the  way  thinga  are, 
so  why  try  to  buck  the  system  .  .  .  its  .  .  . 
hopeless  to  try  to  buck  it  In  the  middle  of  war. 
Better  relax  about  that  Vietnamese  girl.  The 
kind  of  thing  that  happened  to  her — what 
else  can  you  expect  in  a  combat  zone?" 

Indeed,  one  Congressman  who  attempted  to 
initiate  an  investigation  of  the  Song  My 
massacre  said  publicly  yesterday  that  had  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  not  interceded,  "they  |the 
Defense  Department)  would  have  routed  |my 
letter]  to  bome  public  affairs  officer  in  Viet- 
nam and  I  might  never  have  heard  any- 
thing." The  Defense  Department  should  set 
up  effective  and  speedy  channels  through 
which  to  report  charges  of  gross  misconduct 
with  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  fully  In- 
vestigated. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  prepare  our  troops  for 
phjrslcal  confrontations;  we  must  also  pre- 
pare them  for  moral  confrontations  or  dilem- 
mas. I  urge  that  Immediate  steptt  l>e  taken  to 
make  Instruction  In  how  to  behave  toward 
civilians  a  part  of  lx>th  the  basic  and  ad- 
vanced training  of  our  troops.  I  urge,  too, 
that  the  Code  of  Military  Justice  be  revised 
to  deal  specifically  with  these  points. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
grave  and  urgent  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  D.  Long. 


BIG    TRUCK   BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the 
Washington  Star,  and  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  July  19,  1969,  and  Septem- 
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ber  6.  1969.  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TTie  editorials  follow : 

|Fr(xn  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  0,  1969] 

GRCMBI.ZS  About  Belchimc  Giants 

(By  John  Sherwood) 

Because  he  has  voluntarily  chosen  the  lot 
ff  the  far-suburban  dweller  (with  whatever 
hardships  It  may  have  to  offer)  over  the  lot 
of  the  city  dweller  (with  whatever  hardships 
mat  might  have  to  offer)  the  Rambler,  who 
occasionally  finds  himself  driving  home  to 
the  boondocks  late  at  night,  has  had  to  deal 
with  bellowing  giants. 

Gilding  home  toward  Sevema  Park  near 
Annapolis,  on  the  John  Hanson  Highway 
(Route  60),  he  is  often  pursued  by  steel 
monsters  weighing  73,000  pounds  and  loaded 
with  cargoes  of  frozen  shrimp  and  squawk- 
ing chickens. 

Their  bright  eyes  seem  to  come  out  of 
nowhere  until  they're  looking  down  the 
Rambler's  back  and  blinking  for  him  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  There  Is  much  spitting  and 
coughing  and  backfiring  and  smoke  pouring 
out  of  the  dlesel-drlnking  dragons,  and  all 
the  Rambler  can  say  Is  that  If  he  were  about 
80,000  pounds  heavier  he  might  give  them  a 
bit  of  a  quarrel. 

When  they  finally  pass,  after  great  strug- 
gles, the  road  shakes  and  the  Rambler  shakes. 
The  muffler  is  sticking  straight  up  to  heaven 
and  releasing  poisonous  fumes  with  a  furious, 
frantic  fury,  and  fiery  sparks  fly  out  of  those 
rusted  smokestacks. 

The  driver  Is  bouncing  up  and  down  in  his 
Beat  In  a  white,  grayish  undershirt,  and  he 
must  have  the  feeling  of  getting  out  of  hell 
safely  as  he  passes  the  Rambler's  weary  six 
cylinders  with  a  vengeance  like  that  of  bul- 
lies armed  with  brass  knuckles.  The  Rambler 
slows  down,  thinks  about  hollering  "Road 
Hog!"  and  then  passes  him  at  the  crest  of 
the  next  hill  as  the  heavily  loaded  truck 
struggles  to  make  it  at  6  mph. 

Tractor-trailers  stink.  They  make  far  too 
much  noise.  They  are  sometimes  operated 
recklessly.  They  are  often  dirtier  even  than 
the  Rambler's  machine,  and  even  if  they  do 
deliver  most  of  the  consumer  goods  that  sus- 
tain and  sometimes  please  him,  he  Is  not  a 
truck  fan. 

So  now  the  Rambler  hears  that  a  House 
Public  Works  subcommittee  Is  conducting 
hearings  on  a  controversial  bUl  that  would 
allow  Uiese  highway  hogs  to  be  Increased  in 
weight  by  more  than  35,000  pounds  from 
73.280  pounds  to  a  maximum  gross  weight  of 
108,500  pounds,  Increased  in  length  to  70  feet 
and  use  up  to  nine  feet  of  highway  width. 

And  the  Nixon  administration  Is  giving 
qualified  support  to  the  bill,  calling  It  an 
economic  boon. 

Well,  the  Rambler  doesn't  think  It  will 
work. 

Many  a  night  over  the  last  five  years  he  has 
seen  trucks  wrecked  and  piled  up  in  the 
ditches  along  the  John  Hanson  Highway  be- 
tween Washington  and  AnnapoUs.  and  be 
cant  help  thinking  that  perhaps  the  drivers 
were  being  overworked  and  were  falling 
asleep  at  the  wheel.  And  now,  apparently, 
there  are  drivers  willing  to  testify  to  this. 

Truck  companies  are  being  accused  of  forc- 
ing their  drivers  to  drive  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion for  increased  profits.  The  Rambler 
doesn't  dare  to  even  think  about  safety  and 
mechanical  repairs. 

The  drivers  also  have  a  habit  of  piilling  off 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  road  to  sleep  at  the 
intersection  of  Rt.  50  and  the  Beltway,  and 
there  is  much  frantic  Jockeying  for  position 
as  trucks  come  off  the  ramp  at  full  chugging 
Epeed  to  encounter  \is  little  ones.  ' 

At  one  point  In  his  commuter  life  the  Ram- 
bler was  confronted  with  a  situation  whereby 
a  truck  was  zooming  up  the  ramp  as  another 
truck  was  blasting  out  of  a  sleeping  spot.  The 
nunp  Uuck  Jumped  Immediately  Into  the 
eastbound  passing  lane  and  forced  the  Ram- 
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bier  across  a  muddy  median  strip,  over  the 
westbound  lanes,  and  Into  a  field. 

No  one  stopped,  and  the  Rambler's  coura- 
geous little  vehicle  eventually  had  to  be 
towed. 

But  the  worst  places  to  encounter  trucks 
are  in  tunnels.  Never  has  the  Rambler  heard 
such  roars  for  the  sheer  sake  of  roaring. 
Truck  mufflers  must  be  built  with  holes  in 
theta. 

No  .  .  .  the  Rambler  finds  nothing  glam- 
orous and  polite  or  knightly  about  these  box- 
cars on  rubber  wheels. 

Got  time  for  a  horror  story?  Once,  as  the 
Rambler  was  heading  north  toward  Balti- 
more on  Route  3  after  leaving  Rt.  50,  he 
found  himself  in  the  passing  lane,  passing  a 
car  at  about  60  mph. 

On  the  rising  side  of  a  small  hill,  as  he 
approached  its  crest,  he  thought  he  detected 
headlights  coming  head-on  toward  him  In 
the  wrong  direction. 

The  Rambler  Jumped  back  into  the  right- 
hand  lane  Just  in  time  as  two  headlights  ot  a 
roaring  comet  rocketed  by. 

Tooting  his  horn  In  righteous  indignation, 
the  Rambler  watched  the  great  tractor  fly  by. 
To  this  day  he  wonders  if  he  ever  made  It  to 
Richmond. 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  July  19, 
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The  Truck  Bnj,  Again 

Congress,  which  last  year  shelved  a  bill 
to  permit  longer,  wider  and  heavier  trucks 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  is  en- 
gaged now  in  studying  a  somewhat  modified 
version. 

The  new  bUl  would  lift  the  present  73.280- 
pound  weight  limit,  extend  the  width  limit 
from  eight  to  elght-and-a-half  feet  and  Im- 
pose a  length  limit  of  70  feet.  This  last  pro- 
vision was  absent  from  last  year's  bill. 

The  trucking  Industry  argues  an  axle- 
spacing  formula  set  out  In  the  new  bill 
would  permit  more  even  weight  distribution, 
thus  easing  the  strain  on  bridges  and  high- 
ways despite  heavier  loads  and  greater 
length. 

These  factors,  the  truckers  contend,  also 
would  promote  safety  by  permitting  Im- 
proved braking  ability  for  big  rigs  and  better 
road  visibility  for  their  drivers. 

The  Industry's  primary  Interest  In  the 
bill,  of  course.  Is  the  greater  "economic  re- 
turn" larger  vehicles  wo\ild  provide  for 
truckers  and  lower  per  unit  hauUng  costs 
for  customers — a  legltlmtte  Interest,  cer- 
tainly. 

But  that  Interest  must  be  weighed  against 
the  public's  interest  In  the  use  of  the  Inter- 
state System — a  $60  billion,  taxpayer- 
financed  project — and  the  other  highway 
arteries  onto  which  it  empties. 

Executive  Vice  President  George  Kachlein 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
which  opposes  the  bill,  charges  the  extra 
truck  weights  permitted  (up  to  108,500 
pounds  for  a  nine-axle  truck)  would  cost 
$1.8  billion  for  road  repairs  In  10  years. 

And  even  If  the  bigger  rigs  could  operate 
safely  on  the  Interstate,  millions  of  miles 
of  feeder  roads  on  which  some  of  them  would 
have  to  travel  are  far  below  the  Interstate's 
design  and  safety  standards,  Congress  has 
been  warned  by  the  National  Association  of 
County  Engineers,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  and  other  opponents. 

Further,  the  improved  safety  factors  of 
the  bigger  rigs  are  projected  rather  than 
proved.  And  the  sight  of  a  passing  truck  15 
feet  longer  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
heavier  than  the  55-foot  vehicles  now  per- 
mitted thruout  most  of  the  East  seems  un- 
likely to  steady  the  nerves  of  the  average 
motorist. 

On  balance,  the  truckers'  Interests  are  out- 
weighed by  the  public  interest  in  safe  and 
economic  use  of  the  highways.  The  new  bill 
should  Join  the  old  one  on  the  Congressional 
shelf. 
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[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Sept  6, 

1969] 

Safety  and  Big  Trucks 

The  campaign  for  longer,  fatter  trucks 
and  bvtses  on  interstate  highways  has  taken 
an  odd  turn  that  could  lead  to  futur?  trouble 
for  the  nation's  motorists. 

Tho  It  Insists  on  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  proposed  bill,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion seems  willing  to  accept  a  softening  of 
the  law  before  the  safety  factor  is  fully 
explored. 

As  a  precaution,  there  would  be  a  three- 
year  delay  in  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
regulations  while  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation dertsed  safety  standards  for  the 
bigger  trucks. 

It  would  be  more  logical  to  check  the  safety 
first  and  consider  the  bill  later. 

The  bill,  backed  by  the  trucking  Industry, 
would  Increase  the  maximum  truck  width 
from  eight  to  eight-and-a-half  feet.  Increase 
the  maximum  weight  (loaded)  from  73,280 
pounds  to  108,500  pounds  and  set  a  70-foot 
length  limit — longer  than  now  permitted  in 
most  states. 

Federal  Highway  Administrator  Francis  C. 
Turner,  who  suggested  the  three-year  mora- 
torium, would  like  to  set  the  maximum 
length  at  65  feet  and  the  maximum  weight 
at  95,000  pounds. 

Testifying  before  a  House  sub-committee 
on  public  roads,  he  said  the  new  limits  should 
apply  to  all  roads  built  with  Federal  funds, 
not  Just  to  the  42,500-mUe  Interstate  system. 

The  motoring  public  Is  understandably 
wary  of  the  big  trucks  now  on  the  roads.  And 
a  glance  at  this  week's  newspapers  shows 
why: 

A  Kentucky  Judge  and  his  wife  were  killed 
when  a  tractor-trailer  skidded  on  an  Illinois 
highway,  overturned  and  crushed  their  car. 

A  few  hours  later,  a  gas  truck  lost  Its 
brakes  on  a  hill  In  upstate  New  York,  collided 
with  an  oncoming  station  wagon  and  burst 
Into  flames,  causing  fires  that  destroyed  four 
homes  and  popped  the  manhole  covers  from 
nearby  sewers. 

In  view  of  the  public  concern  about  such 
accidents.  Congress  would  be  wise  to  go 
slow  on  the  unproven  super  trucks. 

Passage  on  a  questionable  bill — even  with 
a  built-in  delay  for  safety  testing — ^would 
not  be  In  the  public  interest. 


CAN  WE  PREVENT  AN  IRRITATION 
PROM  BECOMINa  A  MASSIVE 
INVASION    OP     PRIVACY? 


HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF  NKW   JERSZT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a 
man's  home  can  be  said  to  be  his  castle, 
then  he  needs  the  right  to  be  able  to 
raise  the  drawbridge  occasionally.  This 
means,  among  many  other  things,  that 
he  must  be  able  to  influence  the  con- 
tents of  his  family's  mailbox.  Yet,  there 
Is  an  Industry  in  the  United  States  which 
now  has  the  capacity  to  diminish,  if  not 
destroy,  this  necessary  part  of  civilized 
living,  and  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly irritating  to  many  of  our  citizens. 

This  is  the  complex  of  firms  which 
have  grown  up  around  the  renting  and 
selling  of  names  of  Individuals  to  com- 
mercial and  nonprofit  organizations. 
There  is  the  sii^lcion  that  some  com- 
mercial firms  make  more  money  selling 
lists  of  their  customers  than  they  do  by 
servicing  those  customers,  and  there  are 
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many  firms  who  do  nothing  else  but 
compile  and  distribute  names,  coupled 
with  selected  attributes  or  habits  of  our 
citizens.  Those  Americans  who  now  re- 
gard the  product  of  this  virtually  un- 
regulated activity — Junk  mail — as  an 
invasion  of  personal  privacy  have  little 
recourse  under  current  law. 

Mailing  list  brokers  and  the  direct 
mail  industry  do  provide  real  and  gen- 
uine services  to  the  American  people  and 
to  American  business  but,  like  any  other 
group  which  touches  every  home  in  the 
Nation,  they  should  be  expected  to  bal- 
ance the  interests  of  their  customers  with 
the  interests  of  our  citizens.  I  intend  to 
introduce,  Monday,  December  15,  new 
legislation  which,  hopefully,  will  do  just 

that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post's 
Potomac  of  November  23,  carried  the 
following  well-written  article  by  Mr.  Paul 
Hodge  on  tills  industry.  It  provides  Im- 
portant background  data  for  proposed 
action: 

.Those  Irritating  Junk  Phone  Caixs 
(By  Paul  Hodge) 

A  young  Capitol  Hill  woman.  Just  two 
months  pregnant,  recently  returned  from  her 
first  visit  to  an  obstetrician  when  she  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  a  baby  stroUer 
salesman. 

"I  hardly  knew  myself  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  baby,"  her  husband  said,  "when 
through  the  door  comes  a  man  with  free 
baby  gifts,  trying  to  sell  us  a  $369  stroller 
that  converts  into  a  crib,  bassinet,  high 
chair,  rocker,  table  and  nine  other  things. 

"He  plugs  m  this  record  player  with  slides, 
narrated  by  Hugh  Downs,  and  he  sits  in  a 
comer  reading  a  Sam  Snead  golf  book — "Do 
you  mind,  I've  seen  this  so  often,'  he  says — 
while  we  listen  for  40  minutes  to  the  ma- 
chine. He  offers  to  throw  In  a  free  youth  bed 
if  we  buy  the  stroUer  that  night  and  when 
we  say  no  he  packs  up  his  machine  and  his 
Sam  Snead  book  and  disappears." 

It  was  the  first  of  a  new  round  of  calls, 
letters  and  visits  they  were  to  receive  from 
local  salesmen.  Their  names  had  been  added 
again,  in  several  places,  to  the  more  than 
600  million  names  now  on  computerized,  cat- 
egorized, telephone  numbered,  addressed. 
Zip  Coded  lists. 

The  lists,  rented  back  and  forth  among 
the  nation's  businesses — for  $2.50  per  1000 
names  and  up — are  the  source  of  most  Junk 
mall  and  Junk  telephone  calls. 

If  you  buy  a  car  or  boat,  subscribe  to  a 
publication,  give  to  a  charity,  attend  a  con- 
vention, have  a  telephone  or  charge  account, 
belong  to  a  club  or  church,  buy  a  bouse  or 
rent  an  apartment  or  even  send  In  a  cereal 
coupon  you  will  probably  be  added  to  some- 
body's list. 

Donors  to  the  Catholic  Missionary  Society 
(USA)  not  only  contributed  cash  but  their 
names — 114,000  contributors  are  now  on  a 
list  for  rent  by  Dunhill  International  List 
Co.  for  $22.50  i>er  1,000  names. 

The  New  York  based  firm  also  offers  lists 
of  over  500,000  Republican  and  Democratic 
contributors,  93,000  doctors  who  attend  con- 
ventions and  even  28,000  supporters  of  antl- 
Vletnsun  War  appeals  (all  for  $22.50  per). 

Many  lists  come  from  less  obvious  sources. 
The  name  of  the  woman  who  was  two  months 
pregnant  was  apparently  given  secretly  to 
the  stroller  company  by  one  of  her  friends, 
who  was  paid  for  the  "referral"  with  a  vapor- 
izer or  other  small  appliance,  according  to 
a  spokesman  for  the  Stroll-O-Chair  Co.  A 
nationwide  door-to-door  firm,  it  sells  $1  mil- 
lion of  its  conb-aptions  a  year  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  and  "we've  Just  opened  a  branch 
In  England." 

Even  people  with  "unUsted"  phones  are 
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listed,  and  sold.  Haines  "Crlss  Cross"  di- 
rectory of  Ohio,  which  lists  870,000  Washing- 
ton area  residents  by  telephone  number  and 
address  (for  $95  a  year)  also  offers  Its  patrons 
"a  select  address"  list  of  30,000  unlisted  and 
unpublished  phone  owners  here. 

"Only  hermits  could  avoid  getting  on 
lists,"  says  John  J.  Daly  of  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Assn..  "but  then  they'd  probably 
get  on  somebody's  list  of  hermits." 

"Where  did  you  get  my  number.  Where 
did  you  get  my  name?"  Is  becoming  a  more 
and  more  common  cry  across  the  country  as 
citizens,  business  and  courts  muU  over 
whether  the  Increasing  quantity  of  Junk  mall 
and  telephone  calls  Is  becoming  an  Invasion 
of  privacy. 

The  California  Motor  Vehicle  Department 
is  now  being  sued  by  car  owners  who  object 
to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  selling 
their  names  (complete  with  number,  make, 
model,  year  and  license  numbers  of  the  cars 
they  own)  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  car 
lists  can  provide  names  of  all  Cadillac  or 
Mercedes  owners  in  a  state,  names  of  two-car 
families,  etc. 

Maryland's  Deputy  Motor  Vehicles  Com- 
missioner EJner  Johnson  agrees  the  practice 
"raises  the  question  of  invasion  of  privacy. 
It  is  also  an  anachronism  and  the  state  will 
possibly  modify  the  procedure." 

Maryland  has  sold  car  owners  names  to 
commercial  outfits  for  30  years,  Johnson  says, 
first  on  an  unofficial  "handshake"  basis  and 
now  under  provisions  of  state  law.  The 
names  were  offered  recently  for  $30,000  (for 
one  year)  to  the  R.  L.  Polk  Co.,  a  Detroit- 
based  firm  which  publishes  alphabetical  and 
address  directories  In  more  than  1,000  n.S. 
cities. 

Polk  paid  $11,000  last  year  for  Virginia's 
computerized  list  of  2  million  vehicle  owners 
and  $150  to  the  District  for  Its  list  of  377.000 
vehicle  owners  (it  also  gave  the  District  53 
free  copies  of  the  list  for  police  and  city  use) . 

Addresses  and  new  phone  numbers  are  a 
highly-prized  source  of  potential  customers 
for  newspapers,  dairies  and  other  home-de- 
livery firms,  as  well  as  for  most  stores. 

New  phone  numbers — like  unpublished 
numbers — are  considered  top  secret  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  In 
the  past  many  telephone  companies.  Includ- 
ing Baltimore's  regularly  sold  such  lists.  Be- 
cause of  customers  complaints,  however, 
most  stopped  the  practice. 

Still,  lists  of  new  local  numbers  are  bought 
and  sold  here  regularly,  as  they  are  around 
the  country.  Fred  Langbeln,  a  C&P  spokes- 
man. Insists  the  lists  do  not  come  from  his 
company.  The  head  of  Phone  Power,  the  only 
telephone  Interviewing  and  soliciting  firm 
listed  In  Washington's  Yellow  Pages,  is  more 
skeptical. 

"There's  no  question  in  my  mind  that  there 
Is  collusion  between  phone  company  officials 
and  various  vested  Interests. 

"Such  lists  are  exchanged  either  sub  rosa 
or  above  board.  Many  firms  pay  to  get  lists. 
I  got  them  for  years  (in  another  city),  not 
for  folding  money  but  from  a  friend  who 
wanted  to  help  me  when  I  was  starting  out 
In  the  business,"  says  Susan  Klein.  The  wife 
of  a  Justice  Department  lawyer,  Mrs.  Klein 
began  Phone  Power  in  her  Vienna  home  three 
years  ago  and  now  has  accounts  for  weekly 
newspapers,  cosmetic  and  Industrial  firms 
and  also  does  public  relations  work  for  hotels 
and  businesses. 

It's  definitely  a  black  market  situation,  she 
says.  "The  list  sells  here  for  about  10  cents 
a  name. 

"Other  solicitors  confirm  that  lists  of  new 
numbers  are  sold  In  Washington,  usually 
paid  for  in  cash  to  unidentified  persons,  and 
probably  are  taken  from  the  phone  com- 
pany's "Daily  Addendum" — a  closely  guarded 
list  of  new  and  changed  numbers. 

The  Addendum  may  be  secret  but  some 
new  numbers  escape  quickly.  During  the  April 
1968,  riots  an  editor  of  a  local  newspaper  In- 
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stalled  a  private  hot  line  between  his  desk 
and  other  top  editors.  The  number  was 
known  only  to  them  and  the  telephone  com- 
pany. The  first  call  on  the  hot  line  came  the 
following  morning.  A  woman  cheerfully  said 
"Good  morning"  and  Inquired  If  he  wished 
to  buy  a  subscription  to  his  own  paper. 

It's  not  illegal  to  seU  customers'  names, 
but  complaints  have  forced  most  utilities  to 
keep  them  confidential.  Washington  Gas 
Light  Co.  PR  man  John  Raymond  SMlmlts 
"one  employee  was  fired  not  too  long  ago 
for  making  extra  copies  of  our  list  of  new 
customers  and  selling  It  to  a  milk  company. 

Apartment  houses  and  real  estate  dealers 
are  additional  suppliers  of  names.  Some  deal- 
ers feed  names  to  movers  and  other  apprecia- 
tive parties.  And  apartment  house  managers, 
mostly  women,  are  known  to  be  easily  per- 
suaded— with  Green  Stamps — to  do  the  same. 

Getting  names,  addresses  and  phone  num- 
bers— the  two-car  family  with  the  boat,  exe- 
cutive father,  three  kids,  rich  cene\is  tract, 
choice  Zip  Code,  new  street  In  new  de- 
velopment of  $50,000  homes,  right  ethnic 
name,  subscribes  to  Fortune  and  gives  to 
charities  (there  is  a  listed  prospect  for  every 
product) — that's  only  the  beginning. 

Then  comes  the  "performance"  for  tele- 
phone and  door-to-door  salesmen  and  the 
mailing  for  the  mailers. 

"The  telephone  Is  a  performance.  Each 
time,  a  small  dramatic  performance,"  says 
Mrs.  Klein.  "First  a  telephone  salesman  must 
have  a  pleasant  voice  .  .  .  sound  attrac- 
tive physically.  The  chances  are  they  will 
have  a  pleasant  conversation — the  public 
is  generally  pleasant — for  the  majority  of 
people  are  glad  to  receive  calls. 

"Remember  85  per  cent  of  those  who  an- 
swer the  phone  are  women.  The  world  is  be- 
coming a  lonelier  and  lonelier  place  each  year 
( think  of  all  the  women  who  sit  at  home  and 
drink  all  day) .  It  makes  them  feel  good  when 
someone  calls." 

"I've  employed  handicapped,  blind,  every 
race,  creed  and  color,  but  I'm  Just  Interested 
in  how  they  sound.  One  problem  with  hiring 
the  handicapped  Is  It's  often  harder  to  get 
afflicted  persons  to  laugh,  to  enjoy  conver- 
sation. I  have  one  76-year-oId  girl  working  for 
me  now,  and  one  300-pound  woman,  and 
they're  doing  very  well." 

Mrs.  Klein,  who  admits  to  Interviewing 
10,000  persons  before  hanging  up  her  head- 
set for  a  managerial  post,  says  "we're  a 
threshing  machine,  we  separate  the  suspects 
from  the  prospects."  Most  calls  will  not  re- 
sult In  sales,  she  says,  "the  ratio  depends 
on  what  you're  selling.  Maybe  one  In  100 
win  buy  an  airplane,  maybe  one  In  10  will 
buy  three  pairs  of  nylons  for  $1.89  .  .  .  we 
sift  out  the  persons  who  are  going  to  buy." 
Thus  not  only  do  her  girls  make  sales,  they 
create   a  new,  preferred   list  of  purchasers. 

The  actual  purchases  are  consummated 
by  door-to-door  salesmen,  she  says,  since 
"phone  sellers  usually  are  bad  door-to-door 
salesmen,  and  vice  versa.  They're  different 
types,  different  temperaments.  The  phone 
after  all  Is  a  scientific  Instrument,  requiring 
mental,  not  physical  activity,  and  a  person 
must  be  able  to  sit  in  front  of  It  hour  after 
hour." 

On  telephone  abuses  Mrs.  Klein  speaks 
out  loud  and  clear.  A  former  magazine  solic- 
itor— she  opened  Time  Inc's  first  Southern 
office  (New  Orleans)  In  1957 — she  criticizes 
most  magazine  sales  pitches  today  as  "not 
ethical,  a  very  skillfully  written  hoax."  "One 
pitch."  she  says,  "makes  the  housewife  an- 
swer yes,  yes,  yes  and  the  first  thing  she 
knows  she's  said  yes  to  17  magazines  for  60 
months  and  a  little  man  arrives  at  her  door 
the  next  day." 

Many  names  and  numbers  given  by  maga- 
zine solicitors  are  fictitious,  she  adds.  They 
can  reach  you  but  you  can't  reach  them. 
She  supports  the  Oregon  law  that  requires 
all  callers  to  identify  themselves  within  30 
seconds   (recently  enacted  by  several  other 
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states).  Her  girls  always  Identify  themselves 
Immediately,  she  says,  and  if  a  person  ob- 
jects in  any  way  to  a  call  "we  say  I'm  sorry 
I  <ilsturbed  you'  and  hang  up.  I  have  a  very 
small  business  but  an  honest  one.  I  don't 
have  to  resort  to  crud  like  using  fictitious 
names." 

Besides  magazine  solicitors — for  whom  al- 
most no  one  has  kind  words — Mrs.  Klein 
also  detests  commercial  organizations  which 
greet  new  residents. 

"They  are  Just  little  spy  organizations. 
They  walk  into  a  woman's  house  with  free 
toothbrushes  and  walk  out  knowing  every- 
thing about  the  family.  All  that  Information 
ts  then  published  and  sold  to  local  mer- 
chants. It's  worse  than  a  fraud,  because  the 
hostesses  come  to  new  families  on  the  pre- 
tense of  being  friends  and  welcoming  you 
Into  the  neighborhood.  I  have  seen  the  lists; 
they  make  Juicy  reading  .  .  .  Mrs.  Jones 
needs  drapes,  etc." 

Welcome  Newcomer,  aifiUated  with  the 
Washington  Credit  Bureau,  is  currently  un- 
der investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D- 
N.J.),  chairman  of  the  special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Invasion  of  Privacy,  charged  earlier 
this  year  that  credit  bureaus  "were  hiding  be- 
hind the  skirts  of  Welcome  Newcomer  host- 
esses" to  gain  Information  about  new  fami- 
lies for  commercial  purposes.  Credit  Biireau 
officials  have  declined  to  answer  reporter's 
Inquiries  about  Welcome  Newcomer. 

Telephone  solicitation  campaigns  go  in 
streaks.  Last  year  magazine  and  encyclopedia 
salesmen  ran  rampant  over  the  Waisblngton 
area — followed  by  numerous  complaints  and 
newspaper  stories  about  high-pressure  sales. 

This  Is  the  year  of  the  land  sale,  free  din- 
ners, "free"  Florida  vacations  (you  pay  for 
transportation  and  food)  and  expensive  lots 
from  the  Pennsylvania  mountains  down  to 
the  Caribbean. 

One  of  the  larger  Florida  land-develop- 
ment firma.  General  E>evelopment  Corp. — the 
Cowles  family  (Look  Magazine)  has  long 
been  a  major  stockholder — is  a  busy  tele- 
phoner  and  dinner-giver  here.  Choosing 
names  from  the  Criss  Cross  directory  (avoid- 
ing only  the  poverty  Zip  Code  area),  they 
offer  free  three-hour  dinners  every  night  of 
the  week. 

"We  uaed  to  offer  free  trips  to  our  Florida 
properties  but  we  dropped  that.  Too  much 
of  a  gimmick,"  says  Mrs.  Ruby  Moyer — whose 
first  question  was  "How  did  you  get  this 
number?  It's  unlisted."  (A  "customer"  re- 
vealed it) . 

"General  Development  owns  St.  Lud,  near 
St.  Petersburg,  where  Vice  President  Agnew 
played  golf  this  summer,"  sayg  Mrs.  Moyer. 
Lots  go  for  •2305  for  less  than  one-fourth 
■ere  (tSOO  down  and  $30  a  month)  then 
"all  the  way  up,"  she  says. 

Not  all  land  developers  sell  house  lots. 
Indian  Acres  International,  a  750-acre  camp- 
site near  Fredericksburg,  Vs.,  offers  a  place 
to  throw  your  sleeping  bag  or  tent  for  un- 
der 91,000  ($985). 

Located  on  the  Po  River,  with  man-made 
lakes,  swimming  pools,  stables  and  a  Teei>ee 
Pavilion  now  under  construction.  It  offers 
"Heap  Big  Pun.  That's  our  motto,"  says  33- 
year-old  James  C.  Poote,  president  of  Chase 
Continental  Corp  of  Annadale,  holding  com- 
pany for  Indian  Acres.  Lots  cost  a  minimum 
•198  down,  $ao  a  month  with  $48  a  year 
dues,  he  says.  "We're  having  a  com  roast 
In  November,  6000  ears  of  com,  come  on 
down  .  .  .  we're  in  business  to  have  fun,  to 
have  a  good  time." 

Telephone  solicitors,  as  a  rule,  have  lit- 
tle time  for  direct  mailers.  "A  person  phon- 
ing, who  has  taken  the  time  to  call  you, 
is  one  thing,"  says  Mrs.  Klein.  "But  mall 
coming  into  a  house  ...  is  just  a  piece  of 
paper." 

The  bulk  mailers  rettun  the  compliment, 
"^on  can  say  anything  you  want  over  the 
phone  .  .  .  there's  a  lot  of  mlsrepresenta- 
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tion  .  .  .  Jiiart  fringe  operators  use  it  .  .  . 
it's  unregulated '  says  Henry  Pearlman, 
manager  of  the  "nation's  largest  single  source 
of  Usts,"  Dependable  Mailing  Lists,  1025 
Vermont  Ave.  NW. 

"The  public  has  confidence  in  mail,"  he 
says.  "It's  controlled  ant!  the  average  per- 
son knows  about  the  controls  (laws  against 
obscene  mail  and  mail  fraud) . 

Like  all  salesmen,  they  both  agree  the 
public  loves  their  products.  "Most  people 
enjoy  getting  direct  mall,"  says  Pearlman. 
"It's  a  highly  sophisticated  business  now, 
often  tied  in  with  TV  ads.  And  almost  every- 
thing is  sold  through  the  mail,  all  the  way 
down  to  peanuts  .  .  .  many  people  like  pea- 
nuts." 

Any  restrictions  on  the  right  to  send  mail, 
junk  or  otherwise,  "borders  on  restraint  of 
trade  and  freedom  of  speech,"  declares  John 
J.  Daly.  Anyway,  "for  most  people  receiving 
mall  is  a  status  symbol,"  he  explains.  "They 
want  to  get  it." 

He  and  Pearlman — broker  for  16,000  mail- 
ing lists  and  200  million  names — ^believe 
strongly  in  the  legitimacy  of  mailing  lists 
and  in  the  public's  right  to  receive  junk 
mall. 

How  can  anyone  protest  the  sale  of  his 
name,  wonders  Pearlman,  when  "a  name  is 
usually  public  property." 

The  few  who  do  protest,  however,  can  do 
little  to  remove  their  nsunes  from  lists.  They 
can  write  junk  mall  and  phone  solicitors 
and  ask  their  names  be  removed,  which  may 
or  may  not  help,  and  they  can  change  their 
telephone  nxmiber  and  ask  for  an  unlisted 
number  (not  published  in  the  white  pages 
but  still  appearing  in  the  commercial  Street 
Address  directory)  or  an  unpublished  num- 
ber  (theoretically  t.ot  available  anywhere). 

The  phone  company  does  not  encourage 
this  as  141,000  area  phones — 15  per  cent  of 
Metropolitan  Washington's  950,000  phones — 
are  already  unlisted  or  unpublished.  It  means 
more  work  for  operators  and  problems  for 
those  who  cannot  reach  friends'  unpub- 
lished numbers. 

Nonetheless,  57,000  new  families  have  re- 
quested such  phones  in  the  past  six  years. 

If  families  are  harassed  continually  by 
one  caller  or  receive  obscene  calls,  the  phone 
company  can  step  in  with  detection  devices 
to  help  identify  the  caller — who  can  then 
be  prosecuted  under  the  1968  Federal  abu- 
sive phone  call  act  (it  applies  only  in  the 
District   and   across   State   lines). 

One  unusual  approach  to  stopping  junk 
mall  is  to  claim  it  is  obscene.  In  September, 
Wllber  F.  Lawrence,  assistant  general  counsel 
for  the  Post  Office,  ruled  that  obscenity  was 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  and  a  resident 
could  claim  all  his  junk  mall  obscene  and 
have  such  mall  stopped. 

"Most  people  gripe  about  junk  mall  but 
don't  do  anything  about  it.  But  under  the 
law,  they  can  declare  that  an  ad  for  a  sack 
of  potatoes  looks  sexy  to  them.  And,  if  they 
do,  we're  obliged  to  act,"  Lawrence  said. 

Ultimately,  the  easiest  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  junk  mall  and  telephone  calls  and  the 
one  recommended  by  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau, telephone  companies,  public  officials 
and  even  solicitors  (who  are  themselves 
bothered  by  solicitors)  is  to  hang  up  the 
phone  and  throw  out  the  mall. 

That  Is  seen  as  a  negative  approach  by 
directory  and  mailing  list  men.  They  like  to 
think  of  the  good  things  that  have  come 
from  their  works. 

One  cites  the  extensive  recalls  of  unsafe 
motor  vehicles  by  Detroit  auto  manufactur- 
ers, all  simplified  by  R.  I.  Polk's  extensive 
lists  of  car  owners. 

John  Nagy,  general  sales  manager  of 
Haines  Criss  Cross  directory,  remembers  that 
Robert  Kennedy  "used  our  books"  across  the 
country  In  his  1968  Presidential  mailing  and 
phoning  campaign. 

Even  Maryland's  Ejner  Johnson  sees  a 
somewhat  patriotic  duty  to  release  bis  state's 
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list  of  motor  vehicle  owners,  despite  his  res- 
ervations about  invasion  of  privacy.  "If  we 
can  develop  information  that  can  be  useful 
to  Industry  in  making  proper  corporate  deci- 
sions, a  legitimate  concern  of  the  State,  all 
well  and  good." 

But  Nagy  summed  it  up,  perhaps  even  for 
the  pregnant  Capitol  Hill  wife — who  will  soon 
be  receiving  a  rash  of  calls  from  diaper  serv- 
ices and  baby  photographers — "Mall  and 
phone  solicitation  have  become  a  way  of 
life.  ■ 


FOOD  IS  REALLY  A  BARGAIN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   lONNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a 
fanner,  I  am  naturally  concerned  every 
time  I  hear  someone  complaining  about 
the  high  price  of  food  because  I  know 
the  prices  we  get  for  our  produce  is  not 
high.  It  is  still  at  depression-level  lows. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  column  by 
Paul  Harvey  which  explained  very 
clearly  what  is  happening  to  our  house- 
hold budgets. 

I  recommend  reading  this  column  to 
all  of  my  colleagues,  who,  too,  may  be 
wondering  about  the  high  price  of  their 
grocery  budget: 

Food  Is  Really  a  Babcain! 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

When  peanut  butter  recently  went  to  71 
cents  a  jar  at  the  store  where  the  Harveys 
shop  for  groceries,  Mr.  Harvey  became  border- 
line Indignant:  "What  are  they  trying  to  do 
to  us!" 

But  before  I  could  launch  a  proper  tirade 
against  the  peanut-butter  people,  I  heard 
fmn  a  housewife  In  GUdden,  Iowa,  Mrs. 
Prank  West. 

She  made  her  food  budget  of  1960  and  her 
more  recent  one  available  to  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  And  Mrs.  West  just  about  has  me 
convinced  that  food  Is  not  more  expensive 
now  than  then.  Let's  bear  her  out: 

Recently  Mrs.  West  ran  down  the  super- 
market's cash  register  tape  seeking  to  ascer- 
tain why  such  a  small  number  of  purchases 
came  to  more  than  $24  and  she  discovered 
that  much  of  what  she  la  now  buying  at  the 
grocery  store  is  not  grooeries. 

There  are  paper  towels  and  paper  napkins, 
$1.66.  In  the  old  days  Mrs.  West  and  the  Har- 
veys and  you  took  time  to  home  launder  and 
re-use  cloth  towels  and  napkins. 

Here's  59  eents  for  dog  food.  In  the  old 
days,  Rover  uaed  to  eat  table  scraps. 

$1.79  for  bug  spray  to  execute  what  we 
used  to  swat. 

89  cents  for  fabric  softener  where  we  for- 
merly depended  on  a  windy  day. 

$1.69  for  shampoo  and  Band-aids.  In  1960 
some  of  us  were  shampooing  with  soap  and 
bandaging  with  strips  of  worn-out  shirt. 

$3.75  for  Ught  hiUbs  and  Thermos  bottle; 
Items  which  formerly  showed  up  on  the 
"hardware"  bill. 

We've  been  complaining  about  the  high 
cost  of  eating  at  home  when  many  or  most 
of  the  items  which  we  pay  for  at  the  grocery 
store  are  inedible. 

Mrs.  West  discovered  that,  of  her  $24  gro- 
cery bill,  groceries  cost  less  than  $16. 

Adding  the  Harveys'  experience  to  hers 
and  dividing  by  two,  I  was  similarly  surprised 
to  see  that  fuUy  one-flf tn  of  the  floor  space 
in  a  supermarket  is  occupied  by  luxury  or 
prepared  foods  which  were  im»Tallable«afl. 
years  ago. 

Two-fifths  of  the  store  Is  likely  filled  with 
nonfood  items. 
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That  leaves  only  two-fifths  of  the  grocery 
store  displaying  plain  old  foods. 

It  may  be  that  you  do  not  use  frozen  foods 
or  TV  dinners  or  other  pre-prepared  items, 
but  most  housewives  now  do. 

And  the  grocery  list  is  likely  to  include 
snacks  and  pop  and  candy,  too. 

Some  have  been  charging  to  "the  exorbi- 
tantly high  cost  of  groceries"  such  things  as 
liquor  and  beer,  seltzers  and  toothpaste, 
magazines  and  cosmetics,  kitchen  gadgets, 
even  some  dishes  and  nylon  stocldngs. 

Anyway,  Mrs.  West,  who  has  kept  cate- 
gorized records,  discovered  that  her  food  biU 
for  1960  was  $971.57.  Household  Items  that 
year  came  to  $347.98. 

This  past  year  she  paid  only  $3  more  for 
food.  For  household  items,  she  paid  $726,821 
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HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  (soioiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr,    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  that  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  newsletter  I  send 
to  my  constituents  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
U.S.  Congressman  Fletcher  Thompson 
Reports  to  You 
Deab  Friend: 

Holidays  approaching:  Christmas  is  almost 
here  and  your  Congressman  longs  to  spend 
the  season  back  home  .  .  .  but  work  of  Con- 
gress continues,  with  occasional  snow  on  the 
ground  (see  photo).  (Photo  not  reproduced 
in  Record.)  Hopefully,  we  will  recess  by  the 
28rd  of  December  .  .  .  and  be  home  tot 
Christmas  .  .  .  and  New  Year's. 

Why  the  long  session :  Nixon  is  first  Presi- 
dent in  120  years  to  take  office  with  Congress 
controlled  by  opposite  party.  Delay  In  legis- 
lation has  political  overtones.  Example:  Fis- 
cal year  began  July  1  but  by  December  1 
only  4  of  13  appropriations  bill  had  been 
sent  to  President.  Some  think  this  embar- 
rasses the  President.  I  believe  it  points  out 
the  foot-dragging  tactics  of  Democrat  com- 
mittee chairmen  trying  to  embarrass  the 
President  .  .  .  but  it  won't  work. 

911  progress:  Serious  study  is  now  being 
given  to  my  bill  to  establish  911  as  single 
national  emergency  telephone  niuiber. 
Through  Justice  Dept.  grant,  six  pilot  areas 
including  Atlanta  has  been  visited  to  evalu- 
ate feaElbllity  of  project.  Strong  backing  from 
WQXI-TV  who  promoted  Idea,  helps  (*ances. 
If  this  becomes  reality,  you  could  reach  any 
emergency  service — fire,  police,  ambtUance, 
etc.— by  calling  this  number. 

Rewarding  work:  Though  a  Congressman's 
prime  duty  is  studying,  proposing  and  voting 
on  legislation,  his  most  rewarding  work  is 
helping  individuals  who  have  problems  in- 
volving federal  agencies.  Some  victories  we've 
won  for  you  in  1969  were  .  .  .  getting  badly 
wounded  Vietnam  veteran's  disability  rating 
upped  from  70 '7o  to  80%  ...  helping  desti- 
tute wife  qualify  for  over  $4,000  In  back  So- 
cial Security  benefits  .  .  .  obtaining  compas- 
sionate leave  for  soldier  with  fatally  ill  moth- 
er ..  .  assisUng  disabled  WW  II  vet  with  in- 
creased VA  benefits  and  $2,000  in  back  So- 
cial Security  payments.  All  you  need  to  do 
to  get  help  Is  ask  for  it. 

Who's  helping  you:  We  win  cases  like  those 
above  because  of  competent  staff  help.  Our 
Washington  staff  pictured  with  me  are,  left 
to  right,  Mrs.  Pat  Baldus,  caseworker;  Miss 
LeAna  Henche,  grant  applications;  Miss 
Paulette  Chamey,  receptionist;  MUbb  Trudy 
Steckbeck,  legislative  assistant;  Miss  Kit  Tel- 
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fair,  academies;  Jim  Sheldon,  research  assist- 
ant, and  Richard  Ashworth,  Administrative 
Assistant.  (Picture  not  reproduced  In 
Rbcobd.) 

My  thanks  ...  to  the  Air  Line  Dispatchers 
Association  and  the  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  for  their  recent  awards  honor- 
ing my  service  in  Congress.  Unanimous  vote 
of  Dispatchers  giving  me  Honorary  Member- 
ship for  "outstanding  contributions  to  ad- 
vancement of  Air  Safety"  .  .  .  was  first  such 
award  given  a  legislator  in  30  years  .  .  .  ACA 
presented  me  Distinguished  Service  Award 
for  1969,  a  biennial  award  given  to  legislators 
whose  voting  records  "serve  to  strengthen 
and  defend  spirit  and  principles  of  U.S.  Con- 
stitution." 

Stopping  smut:  (Continuing  to  ignore  items 
by  Atlanta  newspapers  that  my  efforts  to 
stop  ths  flow  of  smut  and  fllthy  material  into 
the  District  amounts  to  censorship,  I  am  not 
deterred  and  wUl  continue  to  fight  this  ob- 
scene material.  It  may  take  a  constitutional 
amendment  unless  the  Supreme  Court  loses 
its  power  to  strike  down  lower  court  deci- 
sions banning  pornographic  films  and  litera- 
ture ...  or  Nixon  appointees  change  court 
phUosophy.  You  have  a  right  not  to  have 
this  material  forced  upon  you  against  yoiu- 
wUl. 

Atlanta  staff:  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Connie 
Russell,  stenographer;  Mrs.  Shirley  Suther- 
land, receptionist;  Knott  Rice,  field  repre- 
sentative; Miss  Susan  Tucker,  stenographer. 

Freedom  from  force:  To  Americans,  black 
or  white,  freedom  is  precious.  The  neighbor- 
hood school  system  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction because  of  bussing,  pairing  and 
closing  of  schools  to  force  racial  balance. 
Some  Georgia  Congressmen  want  me  to  do 
nothing  but  I  believe  you  want  something 
done.  Below  is  a  bill  I  am  asking  aU  Con- 
gressmen, black  and  white,  from  the  North 
and  the  South  to  co-sponsor.  Do  you  approve? 

A  bill  to  prohibit  public  officials  from  oper- 
ating dual  school  systems,  and  from  requir- 
ing racial  balance  in  school  systems,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Freedom  From  Force 
Act." 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  1.  The  right  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  students  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools  shall  not  be  abridged 
by  any  person  or  authority  based  upon  the 
race,  creed  or  color  of  the  student. 

Sec.  2.  Each  local  "unitary  school  sys- 
tem" shall  have  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  attendance  zones  without  interference 
from  Federal  authority  as  long  as  they  are 
reasonably  drawn  so  as  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  C(»nmunlty  and  no  effort  is  made  by 
drawing  such  attendance  zones  to  force  a 
student  to  attend  a  particular  school  because 
of  his  race,  creed  or  color. 

Sec.  3.  Each  local  "unitary  school  system" 
shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  place- 
ment of  any  new  school  or  school  facility 
without  interference  from  Federal  authority 
so  long  as  the  new  school  or  facility  is  placed 
so  as  to  reasonably  serve  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  no  effort  ia  made  through  its 
placement  to  discriminate  against  any  stu- 
dent or  group  of  students  based  upon  race, 
creed  or  color. 

TITLE  II— DEFINITIONS 
Section  1.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(1)  The  term  "unitary  school  system" 
whenever  applied  to  any  school  system  re- 
ceiving public  support  means  a  school  sys- 
tem wherein  all  schools  comprising  the  sys- 
tem function  as  a  part  of  an  overall  single 
administrative  unit  and  In  which  there  is  no 
force  or  discrimination  present,  based  upon 
race,  creed  or  color,  in  establishing  the  make- 
up of  the  student  body,  faculty  or  in  the 
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allocation  of  funds,  bocAs  and  facilities  to 
the  respective  schools. 

(2)  The  term  "dual  school  system"  when- 
ever applied  to  any  school  system  receiving 
public  support  means  any  school  system 
other  than  a  unitary  school  system  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (1)   of  this  section). 

The  term  "pairing"  whenever  applied  to 
any  school  or  school  system  receiving  public 
support  means  any  act  required  by  any  gov- 
ernmental authority  or  person  or  board  act- 
ing pursuant  to  such  authority  to  cause  the 
merger  of  schools  or  the  alteration  of  the 
grade  structure  for  the  purjxxse  of  altering 
the  race  of  ethnic  make-up  of  the  student 
body. 

TITLE  m— ILLEGAL  ACTS 

Sec.  1.  (a)  The  operation  of  a  dual  school 
system  shall  be  Illegal. 

(b)  The  pairing  of  schools  shaU  be  iUegal. 

(c)  The  closing  of  any  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  any  student  into  a  different 
school  so  as  to  alter  the  racial  or  ethnic 
make-up  of  the  student  body  shall  be  Illegal. 

(d)  Forcing  a  child  to  leave  his  neighbor- 
hood school  to  attend  another  more  distant 
because  of  his  race,  creed  or  color  shall  be 
illegal. 

TITLE  rv — PENALTIES 
Sec.  1.  Any  person  who  violates  section  1 
of  title  m  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  be 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

(Mail  to:  514  Cannon  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20515.) 
Do  you  favor : 

1.  Busing  and  closing  of  schools  (866  closed 
so  far)  to  force  racial  balance  in  the  schools? 

Yes I     ) 

No    [     I 

Undecided    .  [     j 

2.  "Freedom  From  Force"  bill  a))OTe  which 
your  Congressman  is  trying  to  get  passed? 

Yes I  J 

No    J  1 

Undecided    [  J 

Remarks: 


Name  .. 
Address 
City 


Zip  Code. 


It  is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  serve  you  in 
Congress. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FLKTcazs  Thompson, 

Member  of  Congress. 
(Note. — Printing  and  pi4>er  paid  for  by 
your  donations  sent  in  and  by  myself.) 


THE  MISUNDERSTOOD  MINORITy 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nXDfOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPREaENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  in  its  December  2  edi- 
tion, carried  an  excellent  article  by  Rev. 
Andrew  M.  Greenley  which  captures  in 
great  depth  the  problems  and  attitudes 
of  America's  ethnic  communities. 

The  Daily  News  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  daily  feature,  "Insight,"  which 
provides  an  outstanding  form  for  discus- 
sion of  the  Nation's  and  the  world's  most 
pressing  problems. 

The  problem  of  the  Nation's  ethnic 
communities  is  one  which  has  been 
ignored  much  too  long. 

Reverend  Oreeley  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  program  director  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Chicago's  National  Opinion 
Research  Center.  He  is  a  professor  of 
sociology  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Circle  Campus. 

He  has  conducted  very  extensive  re- 
search into  the  hopes,  the  aspirations, 
the  fears,  the  insecurity  and  isolation  of 
the  white  etlinics  and  has  concluded  that 
this  subject  needs  a  national  dialog  for 
thorough  understanding. 

I  am  placing  into  the  Record  today 
Reverend  Greeley's  excellent  analyses 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  making 
possible  the  beginning  of  what  I  believe 
will  become  a  nationwide  dialog  on  the 
misunderstood  minority. 

Reverend  Greeley's  article  follows: 
Thk    Misunderstood    Minority — Fear,    In- 

securitt    and    isolation    of   the    white 

Ethnic  Needs  More  Attention,  a  Distin- 
guished Sociologist  Sats 

(By   Rev.   Andrew   M.   Greeley) 

White  ethnics  are  America's  not-so-sllent 
minority. 

Their  voices  have  been  raised  on  the  na- 
tion's mo6t  nagging  problems,  from  public 
schools  to  foreign  policy. 

Their  neighborhoods  have  been  described 
as  citadels  of  parochialism,  marked  by  in- 
visible boundaries  of  anger  against  outsiders. 

The  ethnic  has  been  tagged  with  the  image 
of  national  pride  and  racial  prejudice. 

Tet  despite  the  conspicuous  visibility  of  the 
white  ethnic — and  lie  will  not  melt  mildly 
away  Into  the  American  "mainstream" — he 
la  only  imperfectly  understood. 

There  is,  especially  on  the  part  of  political, 
social  and  Intellectual  elites,  a  strong  element 
of  snobbery  and  even  disdain  toward  white 
ethnic  groups. 

The  liberal  elite,  In  particular,  often  dis- 
miss this  larger  part  of  our  population  with 
the  sneer  "white  ethnic  racist,"  a  term  as 
pejorative  as  "nigger." 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  about  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  the  past  social  history  of 
American  ethnic  immigrant  groups  is  aston- 
ishingly bad.  Sociologists  have  taken  ethnic- 
ity so  much  for  granted  that  they  have 
barely  bothered  to  study  It. 

The  view  that  follows  Is  an  attempt  to  get 
Inside  the  skin  of  a  white  ethnic,  to  ana- 
lyze and  explain,  not  to  argue  or  advocate. 

We  should  realize  first  that  It  Is  no  longer 
appropriate  to  write  off  white  ethnics  as  be- 
ing "poor"  or  "working  class." 

Some  white  ethnics  are  Indeed  poor,  al- 
though they  are  a  small  minority;  others  are 
Indeed  members  of  the  working  class.  Nev- 
ertheless, many  white  ethnics,  particularly 
In  large  cities,  are  college-educated,  and 
many  more  have  children  going  to  college. 

Some  are  firmly  established  in  what  may  be 
considered,  by  anyone's  standards,  the  up- 
per middle  class. 

Whatever  their  ranking  on  the  social  scale, 
white  ethnics  are  not  far  removed  from  their 
immigrant  experience.  A  few  years  ago  half 
the  adult  Catholics  In  the  country — and 
most  urban  ethnics  are  Catholic — were  either 
Immigrants  or  the  children  of  Immigrants. 
insecure  economically 

Ethnics  are  well  aware  of,  and  Indeed  proud 
of,  the  fact  that  they  are  "different"  from  the 
rest  of  American  society.  At  the  same  time, 
they  hold  a  powerful  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  while  not  being  sure  they  are  accepted 
by  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  feeling  the  social  insecurity 
that  comes  from  being  relatively  close  to  the 
Immigration  experience,  ethnics  also  tend  to 
be  economically  Insecure. 

The  SUte  Income  taxes  being  adopted 
around  the  country  tend  to  fall  hardest  on 
the  lower,  middle  and  working  classes.  Given 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  tax  money  is  go- 
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Ing  into  welfare  programs.  It  seems  under- 
standable that  ethnics  feel  they  are  being 
taxed  more  heavily  to  subsidize  other  social 
groups. 

They  will  argue  that  no  such  subsidies  ever 
were  offered  to  them. 

The  white  ethnic's  commitment  to  his  fam- 
ily, home  and  neighborhood  Is  profound  In 
a  way  few  who  are  part  of  the  more  cosmo- 
politan elite  understand. 

Any  threat  to  home  and  neighborhood  Is 
a  threat  to  the  very  core  of  the  white  ethnic's 
personality. 

neighborhood  protected 

But  in  addition  to  having  invested  him- 
self in  his  home  and  neighborhood,  the 
ethnic  also  has  Invested  a  good  portion  of 
his  economic  resources.  Given  the  feeling  of 
financial  insecurity  that  is  still  very  much 
with  him,  a  threat  to  this  home  and  neigh- 
borhood Is  a  threat  of  destruction. 

It  Is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  persuade 
such  a  man  that  the  arrival  of  other  social 
groups  In  his  neighborhood  Is  not  a  threat. 

We  may  tell  him  it  is  "block  busters"  who 
create  panic.  We  may  tell  him  that  careful 
studies  show  that  over  the  long  run  property 
values  go  up,  not  down,  after  blacks  move  In. 
We  may  even  tell  him  statistics  show  only  a 
slight  Increase  In  crime  at  the  first  sign  of 
black  In-mlgratlon. 

The  white  ethnic  may  or  may  not  believe 
such  statements,  but  It  does  not  matter.  For 
him  they  are  Irrelevant.  By  any  realistic 
standard  he  knows,  the  arrival  of  other 
groups  In  his  neighborhood  Is  a  threat. 

It  always  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  failure 
of  the  liberal  elite  to  understand  this  reac- 
tion, much  less  to  have  compassion  for  It, 
Is  the  greatest  single  evidence  of  snobbish- 
ness toward  white  ethnics. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  the  prob- 
lem of  changing  neighborhoods  can  be  re- 
solved, but  I  am  appalled  at  the  thought 
It  Is  so  casually  dismissed  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  white  ethnic  racism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  rhetoric  of 
social  reform  not  only  Is  lost  on  white  eth- 
nics. It  actually  creates  a  greater  sense  of 
alienation  and  confusion  among  them. 

PLIGHT    OF    BLACKS 

We  must  remember  that  these  groups  are 
only  a  generation  or  two  removed  from  the 
Old  World.  To  be  told  that  they  are  responsi- 
ble, or  ought  to  feel  guilty,  for  the  plight  of 
blacks  puzzles  them. 

It  was  not  their  ancestors  who  brought 
black  slaves  to  this  country.  It  was  not  their 
ancestors  who  kept  blacks  enslaved  until  a 
century  ago.  It  was  not  their  ancestors  who 
arranged  the  national  compromise  whereby 
slavery  was  replaced  by  serfdom.  It  was  not 
their  ancestors  who  enacted  the  Jim  Crow 
laws.  It  was  not  their  ancestors  who  im- 
ported blacks  to  the  big  cities  as  cheap  labor. 

They  may  not  like  blacks — they  may  fear 
them — but  it  seems  to  the  ethnic  groups 
that  they  are  being  asked  to  pay  the  heaviest 
price  for  social  wrongs  for  which  they  have 
little  responsibility. 

Furthermore,  the  white  ethnics  are  close 
enough  to  their  own  Immigrant  poverty  to 
realize  that  reform  groups  were  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  them. 

No  one  ever  worried  about  the  Polish  poor 
or  the  Irish  poor,  and  no  one  seems  to 
worry  much  now  about  the  residual  poverty 
groups  In  both  these  populations. 

Unless  we  understand  that  many  white 
ethnics  think  this  way  with  some  justifica- 
tion, and  that  their  feelings  represent  an 
important  dimension  of  social  reality,  we 
shall  never  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  unity  m  our  big  cities. 

LAW  and  order 

Another  Issue  on  which  the  voice  of  the 
white  ethnic  has  been  heard  Is  "law  and 
order." 

White  ethnics  are  afraid  of  violence.  There 
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was  much  of  It  in  their  own  past,  both  here 
and  In  Europe.  They  have  worked  hard  to 
achieve  economic  and  social  security.  They 
now  have  much  more  to  lose  by  violence  than 
they  did  In  the  past. 

We  may  argue  that  threats  by  militants  to 
burn  down  the  city  or  engage  In  guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  streets  are  meant  mainly  for 
Internal  consumption. 

But  when  someone  postures  like  Mussolini 
on  television  and  warns  that  he  Is  going  •  •  • 
destroy  a  city,  white  ethnics  are  quite 
prepared  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

There  are  many  responses  we  have  offered 
to  the  law-and-order  issue,  all  of  them  pat- 
ently Inadequate. 

We  have  argued  that  the  nation  has  a 
violent  past.  We  have  pointed  out  that  viol- 
ence Is  done  dally  to  the  black  population. 
We  have  said  so-called  crime  waves  are  ex- 
aggerated, and  indicated  many  weaknesses 
in  uniform  crime  statistics. 

All  of  these  arguments  are  quite  correct, 
but  they  will  do  nothing  to  lessen  the  fear  of 
violence  among  white  ethnics.  Nor  does  the 
tendency  of  the  liberal  elite  to  make  scape- 
goats of  the  police  lessen  their  fears. 

The  failure  of  the  elites  to  understand  the 
relevance  of  the  law-and-order  Issue  has 
been  a  disastrous  political  and  social  mistake. 
By  denying  the  problem,  they  have  turned  its 
solution  over  to  demagogues,  and  failed 
themselves  to  make  much  In  the  way  of  In- 
telligent solution  to  the  problem. 

It  ought  to  have  been  the  function  of  the 
liberal  elite  to  stress  these  points  rather  than 
to  leave  the  field  to  those  who  think  law  and 
order  can  be  achieved  simply  by  "cracking 
down." 

White  ethnics  are  deeply  committed  to 
American  society.  While  society  may  not  have 
completely  accepted  them,  the  ethnics  are 
close  enough  in  memory  to  the  poverty  and 
tyranny  of  their  own  pasts  to  be  grateful 
to  a  nation  that  has  provided  them  both 
affluence  and  political  freedom. 

STUDENT  PROTESTS 

They  are  thus,  for  instance,  completely  In- 
capable of  understanding  student  protesters. 

Prom  the  white  ethnic  viewpoint,  the  stu- 
dents are  much  worse  than  the  blacks  be- 
cause the  blacks  at  least  have  "real  prob- 
lems" to  protest.  But  the  students  have  no 
problems.  In  their  view,  and  simply  are 
spoiled  children  of  the  rich. 

When  the  ethnic  stops  to  think  about  it, 
he  also  is  Inclined  to  argue  that  these  are 
the  children  of  the  elite  g^oup  that  are  de- 
manding that  the  ethnics  yield  their  neigh- 
borhoods to  blacks  and  pay  higher  taxes  to 
support  black  "attacks"  on  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  cities. 

This  makes  them  even  more  angry  at  the 
students,  and  less  likely  to  understand  le- 
gitimate grievances. 

While  there  are  few  things  more  valued 
by  ethnics  than  a  college  education,  there 
are  few  things  they  suspect  more  than  in- 
tellectualism.  In  this  they  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  society. 

The  moral  and  Intellectual  arrogance  of 
university  faculties  and  students  as  dis- 
played In  the  mass  media  merely  confirms 
what  the  ethnic  thought  all  along— educa- 
tion doesn't  juarantee  that  professors  have 
much  common  sense. 

The  white  ethnic  also  Is  concerned  deeply 
about  primary  and  secondary  education. 

He  assumes,  with  little  Justification,  that 
the  Increase  In  costs  and  deterioration  in 
quality  Is  related  to  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  blacks  In  the  public  school  sys- 
tem— blacks  who  appear  to  him  more  in- 
terested In  protesting  or  demonstrating  or 
engaging  In  vandalism  than  In  getting  an 
education. 

It  Is  all  well  and  good  for  the  suburban 
Uberal  eUte  to  talk  about  Integrating  the 
school  system,  for  he  can  send  his  chil- 
dren to  suburban  or  private  schools. 
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Once  again,  the  elite  appears  to  the  eth- 
nic to  be  bent  on  Improving  the  lot  of  the 
blacks  at  no  cost  to  themselves  and  a  con- 
glderable  cost  to  the  white  ethnics. 

ISOLATION  INCREASES 

There  are,  of  course,  many  holes  In  this 
line  of  argument  Yet,  If  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  ethnics  might  think  this  way, 
we  miss  the  whole  point  of  the  present  crisis 
of  unity  m  the  cities. 

Finally,  we  should  notice  that  ethnics 
find  themselves  increasingly  isolated  from 
tlielr  own  political  leadership. 

In  cities  like  Chicago,  where  precinct  or- 
ganizations still  maintain  some  communi- 
cation between  the  grass  roots  and  city  hall, 
the  problem  Is  less  acute  than  It  Is  In  cities 
where  so-called  "good  government"  has  cut 
off  the  liberal  elites  who  run  the  city  from 
the  ethnic   hinterlands. 

But  even  in  cities  where  ethnic  politics  is 
still  a  way  of  life,  the  alienation  of  white 
ethnics  from  their  leadership  is  growing.  The 
leadership  Is  forced  to  fall  back  on  experts 
and  technicians  for  solutions  to  grave  social 
problems,  and  It  is  precisely  these  experts 
who  arouse  deep  suspicions  among  the 
ethnics. 

In  simimary,  white  ethnics  In  the  large 
cities  are  afraid.  They  are  afraid  of  what  will 
bi^pen  to  their  neighborhoods,  they  are 
afraid  of  Violence  and  of  higher  taxes  and  of 
black  militants  and  of  experts  and  of  liberal 
do-gooders  and  of  being  left  out  by  those  who 
have  real  power  In  society. 

They  are  wrong,  one  might  say,  but  they 
dont  think  they  are  wrong.  And  It  must  be 
confessed  the  rest  of  us  have  done  precious 
little  to  convince  them  that  they  are  wrong. 

It  will  not  help  to  lecture  them  about  their 
prejudices,  or  to  demand  of  their  religious 
organizations  that  they  campaign  against 
prejudice.  It  will  do  no  good  to  moralize,  to 
pontificate,  to  lecture  or  to  blame. 

DEMAND    FOR    DESTINY 

We  must  first  seek  to  understand,  although 
whether  we  have  the  patience  and  the  tact 
and  the  compassion  to  do  so  is  open  to 
serious  question. 

We  must  also  realize  that  the  desire  to  par- 
ticipate, to  have  some  control  over  one's 
destiny,  Is  every  bit  as  legitimate  when  It 
Is  manifested  by  one  social  group  as  It  is 
when  manifested  by  others. 

If  demands  for  black  power  and  student 
power  are  valid^-despite  the  distortions  and 
paranoia  that  sometimes  accompany  such  de- 
mands— ^then  are  not  the  demands  of  ethnic 
groups  for  more  control  over  their  own 
destiny  also  valid,  despite  the  bigoted  and 
paranoid  distortions  that  sometimes  ac- 
company them? 


SOKOLS  HONOR  "POP  "  ZABRANSKY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OP  New  <7essey 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Idttle  Ferry  Sokol  organization 
celebrated  the  70th  anniversary  of  its 
existence,  and  It  still  continues  to  instill 
the  spirit  of  its  objectives  into  the  Little 
Ferry  community. 

One  of  the  principal  organizers  of  the 
Little  Ferry  Sokols  was  William  Zabran- 
8ky,  Jr.,  affectioiiately  known  as  "Pop." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  banquet  which  honored 
"Pop"  for  his  constructive  and  valuable 
services  In  Its  primary  objectives,  that 
of  promoting   physical   education   and 
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gymnastics  among  the  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks of  this  country. 

The  constructive  services  of  "Pop"  Za- 
bransky  could  just  as  well  have  been  a 
reason  for  the  community  of  Little  Ferry 
in  honoring  this  man  as  a  cornerstone 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  borough  75 
years  ago,  and  his  continued  interest  in 
the  civic  and  community  affairs  of  Little 
Ferry. 

"Pop'  Zabransky  numbers  his  friends 
by  the  thousands,  for  he  has  always  been 
available  to  participate  in  any  commu- 
nity function  which  younger  persons 
were  unwilling  to  tackle. 

A  happy  person,  "Pop  "  Zabransky  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  the  borough  of 
Little  Ferry.  He  mixes  well  among  those 
he  serves  and  meets.  He  is  one  of  tremen- 
dous courage.  He  listens  with  interest. 
He  likes  to  converse,  to  laugh,  to  assist, 
to  encourage,  to  suggest,  and  to  receive 
suggestions.  At  81  he  still  has  a  magnetic 
personality.  He  has  the  ability  to  bring 
people  close  to  him  and  leave  them  feel- 
ing at  ease,  comfortable,  and  happy  in 
his  presence.  He  is  a  man  of  impeccable 
character,  of  scrupulous  dealings,  of 
courteous  maimers,  and  of  a  humble 
spirit.  He  is  always  smiling  and  pleasant. 
He  Is  a  friend  of  all,  and  an  enemy  of 
none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Record  Call  of 
November  30,  1969.  and  reflects  Mr. 
Zabransky's  activities  in  Little  Ferry. 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Sunday  Record  Call,  Nov.  30,  1969  ] 
LITTLE  Ferky  Honors  Its  Rxverxd  Patriaxch 
(By  John  Walker) 

Little  Ferry. — It  was  a  long  time  coming, 
but  never  In  doubt  as  the  American  Bokol 
Organization  of  Little  Perry  honored  Wil- 
liam Zabransky,  Jr.,  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  Sokol  Hall  last  night. 

Pop  Zabransky,  as  be  is  known  through- 
out the  borough,  has  been  a  resident  since 
the  borough's  incorporation  75  years  ago,  and 
a  member  of  Sokol  since  its  backyard  bor- 
ough beginnings  in  1896,  aU  of  which  make 
him  the  conmiunlty's  most  senior  of  citizens. 

Although  It  Is  Sokol  that  honored  him.  It 
may  as  well  have  been  the  community  fathers 
themselves.  Many  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  organization  that  began  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia over  100  years  ago. 

Regarded  as  the  borough  patriarch,  Za- 
bransky has  always  been  an  active  partici- 
pant In  community  affairs,  and  his  81  years 
have  not  prevented  his  regular  attendance 
at  borough  council  meetings. 

"I  was  a  pretty  fair  gymnast  In  my  young 
days  with  Sokol,"  says  Zabransky,  who  at- 
tributes not  only  his  physical  health,  but 
his  spiritual  and  moral  well-being  to  the 
optimistic  philosophy  of  the  organization. 

Conversing  with  Zabransky  is  like  perus- 
ing a  volume  of  historical  highlights  of  the 
borough.  He  has  a  huge  collection  of  photo- 
graphs and  a  little  nostalgia  for  the  old  days, 
both  of  which  add  up  the  color  of  his  stories 
about  the  borough's  great  historical  tradi- 
tion. 

"It  was  once  the  site  of  an  Indian  mas- 
sacre," he  says  of  the  community,  "and  later 
a  haven  for  George  Washington's  troops,  and 
finally  (In  his  childhood)  just  a  nice  pleas- 
ant place  to  live." 

From  his  own  accoiuits.  It  seems  that  Za- 
bransky grew  up  alongside  and  within  most 
of  the  borough's  organizations,  and  his  name 
is  no  doubt  a  household  word  for  residents. 

Having  been  more  notably  a  past  president 
of  the  Community  Savings  and  Loan,  Chief 
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of  the  Fire  Department  and  a  member  for 
61  years,  and  president  of  the  school  board, 
Zabransky  has  given  two  sons,  six  grand- 
chUdren,  and  15  great  grandchUdren  to  the 
borough,  many  of  whom  have  served,  or  may 
serve,  as  borough  officials.  • 

Zabransky  is  also  a  pretty  fair  country 
plumber,  having  begun  his  own  business  at 
age  19  and  built  it  Into  one  of  the  largest 
in  Northern  New  Jersey.  His  experience  got 
him  a  Job  maUng  Installations  on  battle- 
ships and  destroyers  during  World  War  I 
for  the  Steam  Engineering  Dept.  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  their  yard  In  his  native  Brooklyn. 

While  he  has  adopted  Little  Perry  as  his 
home,  Zabransky  has  never  forgotten  his 
European  origin.  He  and  his  wife  and  two 
sons  took  part  in  the  100th  Anniversary  of 
the  Sokol  held  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia 
In  1932,  one  of  four  times  he  has  visited 
the  country  as  a  representative  of  the 
organization. 

A  treasurehouse  of  memories,  Zabransky  is 
proud  of  the  tradition  of  his  family  and  his 
community. 

He  wUl  recount  tales  of  the  old  savings 
and  loan  which  did  not  cost  its  shareholders 
a  penny  during  the  Depression;  of  the  great 
fire  of  1937,  which  he  recorded  on  film;  and 
of  countless  borough  celebrations  up  to  the 
70th  Anniversary,  when  be  was  chairman 
of  the  Tercentenary  Committee,  a  most  fit- 
ting task  for  a  man  as  long-lived  as  the 
community  itself. 


MINNESOTA'S  GOVERNOR  OPPOSES 
THE  MURPHY  AMENDMENT,  SUP- 
PORTS THE  ADMnnSTRA-nON'S 
POVERTY  BILL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MIWWESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9.  19S9 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  strong  bi- 
partisan support  Is  developing  for  a  sim- 
ple 2-year  extension  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  In  the  House,  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  working  to 
see  that  the  poverty  program  Is  not 
crippled  when  the  OEO  bill  supported 
by  the  administration.  HJl.  12321, 
reaches  the  floor  later  this  week. 

Many  State  and  local  officials  share  our 
concern  about  the  need  to  msdntaln  the 
independence  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram and  the  other  important  antipov- 
erty  activities  authorized  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Recently,  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  Harold  LeVan- 
der,  wrote  to  me  expressing  opposition 
to  the  Murphy  amendment  and  support 
for  the  administration's  bill.  I  am  insert- 
ing Governor  LeVander's  letter  In  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

State  of  Mxnnebota, 
Office  of  the  CovnNoa, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  1, 1969. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Pbasxr. 
U.S.  Congressman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fraser:  As  Governor 
of  Minnesota  and  one  whose  power  would  b« 
extended  by  the  Senate  passed  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  I  wish  to 
declare  my  opposition  to  the  "Murphy 
Amendment"  that  would  limit  the  OEO  Legal 
Services  program. 

While  I  support  Congressional  attempts  to 
gain  greater  State  involvement  and  author- 
ity in  the  conduct  of  OEO  poverty  programs, 
I  do  not  believe  that  giving  state  governors 
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a  veto  over  the  Legal  Services  would  be  wise 
and  fair  action. 

It  is  my  belief  that  states  should  be  con- 
cerned and  Involved  to  a  greater  extent  in 
assuring  proper  conduct  In  Community  Ac- 
tion and  other  OEO  programs.  But,  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  assure  the  poor  and  those 
worlclng  on  behaU  of  the  poor  In  our  nation, 
that  they  have  access  to  the  legal  process. 
Only  through  an  unfettered  IiCgal  Services 
program  can  this  assurance  be  given. 

Public  officials  must  not  be  in  a  position 
where  legal  recourse  can  be  denied  any  of 
our  citizens — rich  or  poor ! 

I  urge  that  the  House  action  be  in  favor 
of  retaining  an  effective  program  of  Legal 
Services,  so  that  all  citizens  may  have  con- 
fidence in  our  legal  institutions,  and  turn  to 
the  courts,  rather  than  the  streets,  for  the 
resolution  of  disputes. 

I  support  with  grreat  enthusiasm  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  proposal  for  a  two-year  extension  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  without  crip- 
pling amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  LeVander, 

Governor. 


THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDERS  AND 
THEIR  LAND 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  9.  1969 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  United 
States  examines  and  redefines  its 
role  in  the  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  it  is  vital 
that  we  meet  the  responsibilities  confer- 
red upon  us  in  trust  by  following  an 
equitable  land  policy  in  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Ownership  of  land  is  the  very  basis  of 
the  community  and  peer  relationship  in 
the  trust  territory.  It  is,  therefore,  vital 
we  do  absolutely  the  least  necessary  to 
disturb  this  factor  in  their  social  rela- 
tionship. Therefore,  our  Government 
should  avoid  ownership  of  land  in  Micro- 
nesia and  should  instead  arrange  only 
leases  for  whatever  land  is  requu-ed.  The 
lease  should  provide  rental  payments 
which  reflect  this  intrinsic  value  to  the 
owners. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Midklff,  who  served  as 
high  commissioner  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory is  author  of  an  essay,  "The  Pacific 
Islanders  and  Their  Land,"  which  was 
presented  before  the  Social  Science  As- 
sociation in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1955.  Because  of  its  prophetic  na- 
ture, and  because  Mr.  Mldkiff's  views 
coincide  with  my  own.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  the  essay  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The  Pacific  Islanders  and  Their  Land 
(By  Frank  E.  Midklff) 

It  has  been  said  that  what  a  man  sees  is 
back  of  his  eye.  Certainly  the  attitudes  of 
a  man  from  the  Middle  West  or  the  Great 
Plains  of  America  transplanted  to  a  small 
Pacific  Island,  are  markedly  different  from 
the  attitudes  of  the  native  of  that  little  is- 
land toward  the  land  of  his  atoll. 

In  our  great  country  of  America,  we  have 
had  the  habit  of  thinking  that  there  is  an 
enormous  quantity  of  land  awaiting  occu- 
pation. We  recall  the  settlement  of  the  great 
homestead  areas  of  Oklahoma.  We  think  of 
the  vast  stretches  of  prairies  where  for  mile 
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after  mile  we  see  no  human  being.  This  tends 
to  color  our  thinking  toward  the  value  and 
availability  of  land.  Our  American  continent 
really  Is  vast,  and  certainly  It  seems  big  to 
a  Pacific  Islander. 

For  on  the  small  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  for 
the  most  part,  land  has  been  occupied  for 
generations  Just  about  to  the  extent  of  its 
ability  to  sustain  human  life. 

There  are  atolls  where  the  economy  Is  a 
subsistence  economy  based  upon  the  coco- 
nut, together  with  taro  In  most  areas,  and 
the  fish  and  sea  plants  of  the  lagoon.  These 
atolls  have  been  Inhabited  for  centuries  and 
are  fairly  crowded  with  coconut  trees.  They 
have  a  very  thin  lens  of  fresh  water  under 
them,  adequate  to  permit  the  growth  of  co- 
conuts and  usually  some  taro,  but  in  many 
cases  not  permitting  growth  of  breadfruit 
trees  or  many  other  types  of  plants  and  vege- 
tables. And  although  actually  there  may  have 
been  no  institutionalized  Infanticide,  the 
practical  results  were  not  far  from  institu- 
tionalized customs  of  population  control.  The 
older  people  succumbed  through  lack  of  food 
and  care  in  many  cases,  and  the  Infant  death 
rate  was  exceedingly  high. 

Since  the  advent  of  modern  medicine  and 
Improved  public  health  practices  through- 
out the  Pacific  Islands,  the  population  In- 
crease has  become  alarming.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  population,  now  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  50.000  people  in  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  exclusive  of  the  Mari- 
anas, will  be  doubled  by  1970  if  continued  at 
the  present  rate  of  Increase.  It  is  recognized 
that  such  an  Increase  of  population  will  be 
beyond  the  competence  of  many  of  the  atolls 
to  support.  Land  already  Is  exceedingly  scarce 
throughout  the  Trust  Territory;  and  the 
problems  of  providing  habitations  and  liveli- 
hood for  the  increasing  population,  empha- 
size to  a  distressing  degree  the  value  of  land 
on  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Alienation  of  Title:  Land  Is  so  limited  and 
so  basic  to  the  entire  society  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  that  a  man  or  a  family  or  extended 
family,  tribe  or  clan  without  land  is  simply 
a  man  or  family  "without  a  country."  If  his 
land  is  lost,  his  status  is  lost.  The  title  which 
he  has  acquired  by  inheritance  or  otherwise 
is  based  upon  and  associated  with  the  land 
which  he  has  occupied,  used  and  owned  for 
many  generations.  He  may  be  separated  from 
the  land  temporarily  and  still  retain  his  au- 
thority and  the  status  of  his  family;  but  If 
he  loses  title  to  his  land,  he  loses  his  "mana" 
or  his  authority  or  spirit  and  Is  without  im- 
portance amongst  other  members  of  the  area. 
This  Is  true  generally  in  Micronesia,  al- 
though in  the  Salpan  District  the  old  land 
customs  have  become  lost  sight  of  to  a  large 
extent,  and  the  Chamorros  as  a  people  are 
unstable  because  of  It. 

The  Case  of  the  Land  of  the  Hawaiians: 
In  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  title  to 
all  the  land  of  the  Kingdom  was  vested  in 
Kamehameha  I,  the  highest  chief,  or  the 
"King",  as  he  conquered  and  brought  all  the 
islands  under  his  control.  This  was  similar  to 
our  "Spoils  System";  it  followed  a  king's 
conquest. 

The  King,  while  still  himself  owning  all 
land  permitted  very  high  chiefs  on  each  is- 
land to  retain,  at  the  King's  pleasure,  pos- 
session and  use  of  all  the  ahupuaas,  or  large 
divisions  of  the  lands  on  such  respective  is- 
land. 

A  particularly  competent  chief  of  the  Is- 
land— or,  Island  "Governor" — looked  after  the 
King's  Interest  on  each  Island  and.  In  the 
name  of  the  King,  permitted  high  chiefs 
under  him  to  occupy  ahupuaas  of  land  with 
their  prerogatives;  and  they  in  turn  per- 
mitted lesser  chiefs  (Konohikls)  to  occupy 
and  use  smaller  areas  (Ills,  leles) . 

In  turn,  the  lesser  chiefs  permitted  small 
holdings  of  land — Kuleanas — by  commoners 
and  their  families. 

All  such  holdings  were  occupied  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  next  higher  echelon  of  chiefs 
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right  on  up  finally  to  the  King,  the  owner  of 
all  lands,  and  made  the  holder  subject  to 
annual  hookupus,  or  taxes,  and  to  provision 
of  soldiery  in  case  of  war.  As  long  as  these 
dues  were  forthcoming,  title  and  area  occu- 
pancy were  undisturbed;  failing  such,  a  new 
occupant  was  moved  in.  This,  in  overslmpli- 
fication,  was  the  old  Hawaiian  system  of 
land  tenure. 

The  business  elements  of  Hawaii,  being 
non-Hawaiians.  were  endeavoring  long  prior 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  produce 
a  reliable  export  commodity  to  exchange  for 
imported  goods  and  equipment  that  would 
raise  the  standards  of  living  above  the  mere 
subsistence  level. 

Sugar  began  to  be  milled  in  a  small  way. 
and  was  regarded  as  the  most  promising  ex- 
port possibility. 

In  order  to  set  up  expensive  mills,  plants, 
and  other  Improvements,  these  entrepreneurs' 
desired  assurance  of  permanent  land  holdings 
for  sites,  so  that  after  making  large  invest- 
ments they  could  not  be  dispossessed  by  a 
whimsical  '^hlef. 

They  finally  persuaded  the  King  of  Ha- 
waii, a  lineal  successor  to  Kamehameha  the 
Oreat.  in  1848  to  divide  the  lands  so  that 
title  could  be  acquired  In  fee. 

This  was  known  as  "The  Great  Mahele." 

King  Kamehameha  III  surrendered  his 
feudal  rights,  and  gave  permanent  title  to 
large   land  divisions  over  to  various  chiefs. 

At  about  the  same  time,  and  In  part  out 
of  the  personal  lands  held  by  King  Kame- 
hameha III,  he  set  aside  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  land  for  the  Government.  These  were 
the  beginning  of  the  "government  lands." 
What  he  personally  retained  were  known  as 
"crown  lands."  In  a  similar  manner,  many 
other  chiefs  surrendered  portions  of  their 
land  to  the  government,  thus  further  build- 
ing up  the  "government  lands";  In  turn  these 
chiefs  were  rewarded  with  clear  titles  to  the 
remainder  of  their  holdings. 

Based  on  the  Land  Act  of  1845,  the  great 
divisions  held  by  the  highest  chiefs  were  to 
be  divided  in  "The  Great  Mahele"  for  fee 
simple  ownership  amongst  lesser  chiefs  who 
had  been  in  possession  of  and  using,  these 
divisions.  These  were  called  "Konohlkl 
lands."  In  turn,  these  chiefs  were  to  pro- 
vide smaller  holdings  of  land — called  Ku- 
leanas— for  fee  simple  ownership  of  the  com- 
moners who  were  In  occupation  at  the  time. 
Kuleanas  also  were  provided  for  the  com- 
moners both  from  "crown"  lands  and  from 
lands  set  aside  as  government  lands.  A  law 
soon  was  passed  permitting  tovernment 
lands  to  be  sold  to  commoners  at  a  low  price. 

Summarizing,  in  addition  to  the  one  third 
of  all  the  land  held  personally  by  the  King 
as  "crown  lands",  there  were  two  further 
parts:  theoretically,  one-third  of  the  land 
was  "government  lands,"  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom.  Another  third 
was  to  be  divided  amongst,  and  shared  by,  the 
chiefs  or  Konohikls— the  "Konohlki  lands." 
In  each  third  there  were  to  be  areas  set  aside 
for  the  commoners.  Appurtenant  water  righU 
went  with  the  land  titles. 

However,  through  lack  of  understanding 
and  default,  the  commoners  actually  ac- 
quired title  to  much  less  than  a  third  of  the 
toUl  area,  and  what  they  failed  to  acquire 
was  added  as  a  general  rule  to  the  govern- 
ment lands  although  in  many  cases  Kuleanas 
within  a  chief's  ahupuaa  escheated  to  the 
chief  if  the  commoner  did  not  prove  up  on 
his  title.  The  government,  therefore,  at  one 
time  after  "The  Great  Mahele".  had  owner- 
ship of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  land 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

Alienation  of  the  Hawaiians'  Land:  Some- 
what later  another  law  was  passed  permit- 
ting "alienation"  of  the  Hawaiians'  lands; 
I.e.,  permitting  foreigners  also  to  purchase 
and  acquire  title  to  lands. 

About  as  soon  as  the  Hawaiian  Individ- 
uals realized  that  they  owned  land  and  them- 
selves could  convert  it  into  cash,  most  w 
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them  sold  it.  Not  very  many  actually  kept 
their  land.  Selling  land  was  a  novel  idea  to 
the  Hawaiians.  Probably  at  the  time  of  sale 
they  had  no  true  realization  that  they  were 
to  lose  the  right  at  a  future  time  again  to 
occupy  and  use  It. 

Having  sold  the  land,  they  usually  came 
to  the  seaport  towns. 

The  Malihinl  (newcomer),  according  to 
foreign  law,  English  common  law,  but  not 
Hawaiian  custom,  had  acquired  ownership 
of  the  land,  and  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity after  1903  to  secure  a  Land  Court 
Award  for  the  title,  and  held  on  to  it. 

The  Hawaiian  People  learned  the  value 
of  land  the  hard  way.  In  general,  the  Ha- 
waiians became  a  landless  people  with  nei- 
ther title  to.  nor  occupancy  and  use  of. 
lands  that  from  time  Immemorial  had  been 
solely  theirs  to  use  and  occupy. 

However,  there  were  exceptions: 

First:  A  few  commoners  held  on  to  their 
Kuleanas.  These  Hawaiians  highly  prized 
their  Kuleanas  and  some  do  so  to  this  day. 
There  originally  were  about  13,000  awards 
of  small  Kuleanas  but  it  is  believed  there 
may  be  less  than  a  tenth  of  these  held  by 
Hawaiians  today.  Nearly  all  the  Kuleanas 
that  were  good  for  sugar  cane  or  agriculture 
or  for  city  residences  have  been  sold. 

To  show  the  extent  of  change  today,  there 
are  around  7,000  purchasers  of  fee  simple 
property  each  year.  There  are  now  over 
65,000  owners  of  fee  simple  land  in  Hawaii, 
averaging  around  6  8  acres  each.  However, 
most  of  the  land  purchased  today  is  of  bouse 
lot  size.  Most  of  the  nearly  65,000  holders 
of  small  sized  parcels  in  the  Territory  are 
non-Hawaiians. 

Second:  There  are  also  eight  landed  char- 
itable trusts — such  as  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop 
Estate,  which  was  the  land  of  The  Kame- 
hameha chiefs  and  which  Is  the  endowment 
of  the  Kamehameha  Schools  for  Hawaiian 
boys  and  girls.  Other  charitable  landed 
trusts  include  the  Zion  Securities  Company, 
whose  beneficiary  is  the  Mormon  Stake  in 
Hawaii;  the  Queen's  Hospital  Trust  and  the 
Queen  Emma  Estate,  endowment  of  the 
Queen's  Hospital;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  lands. 

These  charitable  trusts  are  perpetual 
trusts,  and  their  Income  is  used  for  public 
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benefit.  They  are  conservatively  but  effi- 
ciently managed,  so  as  to  Increase  the  wealth 
and  standards  of  living  of  the  Territory  as 
a  whole.  Eight  such  charitable  trusts  total 
407,742  acres  or  9.9  percent  of  the  total  land 
of  the  Territory. 

There  were  other  charitable  trust  estates 
such  as  the  Lunalllo  Trust  for  Aged  Ha- 
waiians created  by  Hawaiian  chiefs,  that 
originally  were  landed  estates.  However, 
these  trusts  converted  their  land  holdings, 
into  so-called  "gilt  edge"  securities  long 
ago;  thereupon  they  ceased  to  grow,  but 
remained  static  as  to  the  value  of  their 
corpus  and  today  are  very  small  estates. 

Third:  Several  newcomers  with  business 
experience,  had  married  Hawaiian  chief- 
esses  or  landed  women.  Having  seen  how 
the  Hawaiians  were  disposing  of  their  lands 
and  losing  their  heritage  these  men  created 
trust  estates,  setting  the  land  areas  owned 
by  their  wives  in  trust  as  the  corpus  of  such 
estates. 

These  private  trust  estates,  by  HawaUan 
law,  may  continue  for  the  life  of  the  last 
beneficiary  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  testator.  pl\is  21  years. 

What  has  Happened  to  the  Chiefs'  Lands? 
Of  all  the  252  chiefs  acquiring  title  to  "Kono- 
hlki" land  under  the  Great  Mahele.  there  now 
remain  24  substantial  private  landed  trust 
estates  owned  by  descendants  of  the  Hawai- 
ian chiefs,  and  they  control  about  OA'^h  of  all 
the  land  of  the  Territory  or  around  387.000 
acres. 

Eight  others  of  the  chiefs  set  aside  their 
Konohlki  lands  as  charitable  trust  estates — 
now  9.9%. 

As  to  other  large  land  ownerships,  47 
American  corporations  have  acquired  large 
land  holdings  totaling  18.6%  or  768,000  of  the 
Territory's  acres.  These  holdings  for  the 
most  part  originally  were  "Konohlki  lands " 
but  they  also  included  thousands  of  Kuleanas 
of  the  commoners. 

Thirty-three  non-Hawaiian  individuals  are 
"large"  land  owners  (that  is  each  owns  over 
600  acres)  and  control  about  12%  or  aroimd 
496,000  acres  of  the  Territory's  land.  These 
lands  also  originally  were  "Konohlki  lands" 
plus  Kuleanas.  These  holdings  by  foreigners 
contrast  with  the  9.4%  held  by  the  private 
Hawaiian  Trust  estates. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  LANDS  OF  HAWAII  AT  VARIOUS  PERIODS 
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SUMMARY  OF  LARGE  LAND  HOLDINGS  IN  HAWAII 
TODAT 

(These  lands  were  very  largely  KonoblU 
and  "Crown"  Lands.) 

There  is  shown  below  a  summary  of  lands 
in  excess  of  600  acres  each.  The  owners  may 
be  grouped  as  follows: 


Percent  oi 

total  of 

territorial 

Number 

Acreage 

land 

1. 

American  corpora- 

tions  -. 

47 

768,211 

18.652 

2. 

Caucasians:  Indi- 
viduals and  C.  trust 

estates 

21 

414,824 

10.072 

3. 

Charlible  trusts 

8 

407,742 

9.900 

4 

Private  Hawaiian 

trusts 

24 

387,285 

9.403 

.S 

Chinese  landowners.. 

6 

62,370 

1.514 

6. 

Japanese  landowners. 

3 

14, 591 

0.354 

7. 

Portuguese  land- 

owners  -. 

Total 

3 

4,640 

.113 

112 

2.069,663 

50. 001 

Combining  all  the  foregoing,  we  see  there 
are  112  so-called  large  land  owners  in  the 
Territory,  each  of  whose  land  holdings  is  in 
excess  of  600  acres,  and  whose  total  acreage 
Is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  or  2,059,663 
acres. 

This  is  in  contrast  with  the  65,000  small 
land  holders  in  HawaU  today,  who  won  an 
average  of  6.8  acres  each.  And  relatively  few 
of  these  small  holders  are  Hawaiians.  Moat 
of  the  small  holdings  also  have  been 
alienated. 

GOVERNMENT    LANDS 

A  fairly  recent  summary  showed  about 
303,536  acres,  or  7.4  per  cent  of  the  total  acre 
of  Hawaii  is  held  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  about  1,267,576  acres  or  30.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  4,118,600  acres  Is  held  by  the 
Territorial  and  City-County  Governments.  In 
other  words,  38.2  per  cent  of  all  land  in 
Hawaii  is  held  and  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  days  before  the  foreigners  came,  the 
land  was  held  in  feudal  title  by  the  King  and 
the  chiefs  for  the  Hawaiians  alone. 


Period 


King's  land  or  crown  land 


Konohlki  or  chief's  land 


Government  lands 


Commoner's  land 


I.  Prior  to  Great  Mahele  in  1848.  Title  to  the  total  lands  of  Hawaii  was 

vested  to  the  king. 

II.  Just  following  the  Great  ]i  of  total  lands  were  crown  lands  to  sup- 

Mahele.  port  the  crown. 


HI.  A  few  years  after  the 
Mahele. 

IV.  Present  day 


Reduces  to  about  )ii  of  total  lands,  due  to 
king's  selling  of  crown  lands  to  |My  their 
personal  debts,  etc 

Upon  creation  ot  the  Republic,  all  crown 
lands  passed  to  the  government  This  was 
the  case  with  the  success  or  territorial 
government  at  annexation.  Former  crown 
lands  are  now  Government  lands. 


Land  for  the  chiefs  was  occupied  at  will  of 

the  king. 
i^  of  total  lands  were  chief's  or  Konohiki    ^j  of  total  lands  were 

lands.  These  included  the  lands  awarded       government  lands. 

to  the  Kamehamehas  and  their  ck)se  kin 

personally  as  chiefs. 
About  'yt,  ot  total  lands  remained  in  posses-    About  'A  of  total  lands. 

sion  of  the  chiefs. 


Over  !^  of  total  lands.  About  9.9  percent  of 
alMandsare  now  Konohiki  lands  set  aside 
as  charitable  trusts.  About  9.403  percent 
total  lands  are  now  held  by  descendants 
of  Hawaiian  chiefs.  About  31.197  percent 
ol  total  lands  (61  percent  ot  the  Konohiki 
lands)  now  are  owned  by  aliens  (non- 
Hawaiians)  such  as  American  corpora- 
tk>ns,  Caucasians,  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Portuguese. 


Approximately  38.2  percent 
ol  total  lands.  Over  }3  of 
all  lands. 


Occupied  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs  or  King. 

Commonats  were  to  be  given  the  Kuleanas 
they  occupied— wiietiter  from  crown  lands, 
Konohiki  lands,  or  govarnment  lands. 

About  li  ol  total  lands,  a  decrease  from  the 
intended  ^i,  due  to  defaulting. 

Approiimatety  11.79  percent  ot  total  lands  or 
487,225  acres  are  own«d  by  nearly  65,000 
small  owners,  very  lew  ol  whom  are 
Hawaiians.  This  percentage  is  increasing 
annually.  Government  lands  and  chial's 
lands  are  being  subdivided  and  sold  ts 
small  owners  at  the  rate  of  several  thou- 
sand lots  each  year. 


BESULTS    OP    THE    MAHELE    IN    HAWAII 

The  "Great  Mahele"  proved  to  be  beneficial 
for  the  economy  of  Hawaii,  and  at  the  time 
was  believed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
courage foreign  or  "Malihinl"  Investment. 
But  the  question.  "Was  it  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Hawaiians  as  a  people?"  causes 
us  to  reflect.  Hindsight  shows  losses  amongst 
the  gains  even  in  the  new  type  of  Paradise 
that  has  developed  in  HawaU  since  the 
Mahele. 

Of  course  discussion  of  a  fait  accompli  Is 
largely  only  academic  and  probably  Is  best 
left  alone.  Little  can  be  done  about  It  now. 


In  fact  It  Is  worse  than  pointless — it  is 
destructive — to  renew  recriminations  and 
argxunents  as  to  whether  depriving  the 
Hawaiians  of  their  lands,  or  the  American 
Indians  of  their  lands,  was  very  bad  or  not. 
There  is  much  overall  good  that  has  resulted 
that  it  Is  unseemly  to  dwell  on  the  losses  and 
Injuries. 

Forced  innovations  amongst  native  peo- 
ples always  cause  changes.  Adjustments  are 
sometimes  destructive.  The  advent  of  whal- 
ers and  furriers  In  Hawaii,  before  the  mis- 
sionaries came,  had  a  big  part  in  the  Hawai- 
ians' loss  of  respect  and  fear  of  their  dietles 


and  kapus.  This  led  to  a  decree  to  destroy 
the  idols  and  abandon  the  kapus.  For  a  time 
the  Hawaiians  suffered  a  degenerating  li- 
cense and  disregard  of  the  controls  evolved 
by  them  through  the  ages. 

This  status  is  hardly  to  be  confused  with 
our  present  day  American  Ideals  of  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  At  any  rate,  soon 
after  the  loss  of  the  ancient  controls  and  the 
Idols,  the  Hawaiians  espoused  Christianity 
and  its  new  and  noble  forma  of  controls. 

The  great  growth  of  America  and  a  won- 
derful American  way  of  life  causes  us  to  give 
no  time  to  philoeopblc  consideration  of  what 
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happened  to  the  American  Indian  and  his 
loss  of  land.  In  some  cases,  those  Indians  who 
have  survived  and  who  have  not  been  incar- 
cerated In  strange  reservations,  have  made 
fair  adjustments  to  new  ways  and  are  modern 
Americans  learning  to  get  along  with  differ- 
ent customs  and  in  the  new  environment.  As 
the  years  go  by,  more  will  make  the  adjust- 
ment, ceasing  to  be  "Indians"  and  becoming 
normal  American  citizens. 

As  to  the  Hawaiians  and  the  effect  of  the 
Mahele  upon  them,  one  seldom  hears  this 
mentioned  today  or  if  the  subject  is  brought 
up  the  response  is  usually  only  a  silence  fol- 
lowed by  changing  the  subject.  This  is  indic- 
ative of  the  fact  that  little  or  nothing  can 
be  gained  now  hy  discussing  it.  Here,  too,  the 
American  way  of  life  has  resulted  in  wonder- 
ful development  of  the  islands  and  the  land 
that  once  all  belonged  to  the  Hawaiians. 

One  fact  however  "can  be  tied  to,"  and  in 
any  disctisslon  of  the  status  of  the  Hawaiians 
It  is  worth  stressing:  There  is  one  large 
landed  estate  that  is  conserved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  aboriginal  owners  of  these  islands. 
This  Is  the  Bernlce  P.  Bishop  Estate,  which 
today  ha«  around  370,000  acres  or  about 
9.23%  of  the  area  of  the  Territory.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools, 
■oon  to  enroll  2000  Hawaiian  ctilldren  each 
year. 

There  are  other  lands  made  available  for 
long  term  occupancy  and  use  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  ttirough  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission Act.  These  total  210,000  acres.  Pres- 
ently 54,000  acres  are  Inhabited  by  1621  Ha- 
waiian famUles  (10732  men,  women  and 
children).  The  remaining  156,000  acres  are 
\inder  lease  to  corporations  or  are  waste 
lands,  etc.  Some  of  this  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  land  is  fair  to  good  agricultural 
land;  some  is  homeeites.  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  lands  are  proving  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  an  increasing  number  of  pure  Ha- 
waiians and  balf-Hawaiians. 

One  lesson  to  t>e  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  "Mahele." 

It  Is  fortimate  that  the  BUhop  Estate  and 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  lands  exist.  These  pro- 
visions as  a  minimxim  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

This  is  a  fair  and  humane  as  well  as  prac- 
tical conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Hawaiian  People  with  the 
"Great  Mahele."  The  Hawaiians  on  the  aver- 
age and  as  a  general  rule  to  date  have  not 
recovered  from  the  cataclysmic  changes 
wrought  by  loss  of  their  lands,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  equal  in  personal  soqulsitive 
powers  to  the  more  aggressive  groups  that 
have  come  to  Hawaii  in  such  large  waves. 

It  is  the  basic  desire  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Bernlce  P.  Bishop  Estate  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible through  the  Kameliameha  Schools  edu- 
cation to  aid  the  Hawaiian  young  people  to 
hold  their  own  with  all  other  groups  in  all 
ways  including  home  and  land  ownership, 
and  that  according  to  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system.  But  this  la  not  going  to  be 
consummated  in  a  year  or  a  few  years.  It  is 
a  long  evolutionary  pull  toward  a  new  idea 
of  land  ownership. 

Private  land  ownership  and  individual 
competitive  activity  for  acquisition  of  land 
were  entirely  foreign  to  the  Hawaiians"  way 
of  life,  Just  as  they  are  today  amongst  the 
other  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  This  was  Tiot 
true  for  the  people  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Europe  who  have  come  to  Hawaii  since  the 
Mahele.  Vith  these  latter  peoples,  private 
land  ownership  was  the  rule  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

In  contrast  with  Hawaiian  experience,  land 
has  never  been  aUenated  in  Samoa  because 
of  the  effect  that  alienation  of  land  In 
Hawaii  had  upon  the  Hawaiian  people.  Sim- 
ilarly, it  was  decided  that  the  Microneslans' 
land  never  should  be  alienated.  This  is  an 
excellent  basic  principle  and  it  is  terrlfylngly 
dangerous  to  consider  the  possibility  ever  to 
deviate  from  it. 

While  I  was  High  Commissioner  of  the 
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Trust  Territory,  I  had  many  requests  from 
well-to-do  people  for  Islands  that  they  might 
purchase.  They  stated  that  they  would  like 
to  live  on  an  Island  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
to  come  in  with  their  yachts,  enjoy  the  beau- 
tiful weather,  get  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  they  promised  to  try  to  benefit  the 
people  by  their  presence.  I  Informed  them 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  seU  the  Islands 
to  aUens,  that  it  is  prohibited  by  the  terms 
of  the  trusteeship  agreement  and  that  It 
would  be  a  serious  precedent  to  establish, 
separating  the  natives  from  the  land  which 
they  hold  so  dearly. 

ALIENATION    OF    LANDS   OF    OTKSB    PACIFIC 
ISLANDERS 

Authorities  who  have  appraised  conditions 
throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  includ- 
ing Tasmania,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
are  inclined  to  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
original  owners  and  occupants  of  the  land 
have,  been  summarily  dispossessed.  One  has 
said,  "Throughout  the  more  sordid  chapters 
of  modern  Oceanic  history  events  have  shown 
all  too  clearly  that,  next  to  introducing  epi- 
demics into  their  mldsts  or  putting  shots  Into 
their  bellies,  the  most  effective  way  to  de- 
stroy natives  is  to  take  away  their  lands. 
Land  is  far  more  than  a  source  of  sulislstence 
to  the  Pacific  Islanders.  It  Is  a  fundamental 
of  their  social  groupings,  a  measure  of  their 
status  and  self-esteem,  and  an  ingredient  of 
their  spiritual  lives.  If  a  single  criterion  were 
to  be  used  to  test  the  survival  value  of  any 
native  community  It  would  be:  To  what 
extent  have  they  retained  their  landsf 

"No  Oceanic  areas  have  altogether  escaped 
the  aliens'  quest  for  land,  and  In  two  cases, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  colonists' 
greed  for  territory  was  the  most  cbarsustertstic 
and  the  most  devastating  feature  of  culture 
contact." 

The  appraisal  goes  on  to  show  that  very 
little  consideration  was  given  to  the  fate  of 
the  Australian  aborigines  In  seizing  their 
land  and  as  a  result  these  aborigines  have 
almost  disappeared  except  for  some  few 
thousands  of  scattered  half  castes  and  a  few 
small  groups  or  bands  Aelog  out  meager 
existence  over  large  unproductive  areas.  It 
is  reported  that  thousands  of  the  "aboe"  were 
exterminated  when  they  attempted  to  kill 
or  appropriate  live  stock  pastured  by  the 
new  settlers  on  the  abos'  horde  territories. 
It  Is  reported  that  there  were  systematic 
drives  set  up  for  the  extermination  of  the 
aborigines  in  some  cases.  It  is  said  that  this 
tragedy  was  played  to  its  finish  in  Tasmania. 
There  the  Tasmanian's  land  was  taken  and 
the  people  not  only  rendered  landless  but 
almost  entirely  exterminated.  Doubtless  there 
has  been  much  exaggeration  In  such  report- 
ing but  it  is  clear  that  the  overall  results 
have  not  been  very  favorable  to  those  subject 
aboriginal  people. 

Conditions  were  not  so  bad  in  New  Zealand, 
nevertheless  I  have  often  heard  a  former 
distinguished  member  of  our  association  de- 
plore the  treatment  the  Maoris  received  at 
the  hands  of  newcomers,  and  the  resulting 
lack  of  status,  and  loss  of  spirit  which  fol- 
lowed dispossession  of  most  of  their  lands — 
reportedly  all  but  about  1/16  of  their  original 
holdings. 

Where  as  the  New  Zealand  colonial  legis- 
lature expressed  support  for  the  Maori  prin- 
ciple that  regarded  native  land  inalienable 
save  by  full  tribal  consent,  it  Is  stated  that 
lawmakers  devised  sophistries  that  made  It 
possible  for  individual  Maoris  to  sell  na-Mve 
land  to  the  crown.  This  proceeded  so  far 
that  the  Maoris  finally  became  disillusioned 
and  angry,  and  they  confederated  themselves 
into  a  Kingdom — an  entirely  novel  Institu- 
tion in  native  New  Zealand — for  defense  of 
their  property.  Bloody  Maori  wars  lasting  for 
ten  years  were  fought,  which  reduced  the 
Maoris  to  a  condition  of  abject  misery.  Three 
million  acres  of  their  remaining  best  lands 
are  said  to  have  been  confiscated,  and  the 
Maori  survivors  were  pushed  back  into  un- 
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wanted  and  less  desired  comers  or  allowed  to 
drift  along,  In  the  slums  of  the  cities. 

The  fact  that  recently  there  has  been  a 
Maori  revival  Is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  these 
people.  For  some  decades  Maori  leaders  have 
labored  incessantly  to  revive  their  people's 
pride  In  their  heritage  and  raise  their  status 
economically  and  politically.  This  has  been 
of  great  value.  According  to  students  of  the 
case,  the  futiire  of  the  Maoris  will  depend 
to  a  large  degree  upon  their  ability  to  hold 
on  to  their  main  lands  for  without  such 
lands  the  Maori  people  would  be  only  Maori 
in  the  shape  of  their  head  and  the  color  of 
their  skin. 

Payment  of  Annual  Rental  Versus  Eminent 
Domain  for  Lands  Used  for  Public  Purposes: 
It  Is  customary  In  lands  using  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  English  Common  Law  to  acquire 
for  public  uses  by  the  process  of  eminent 
domain  any  land  that  the  government  needs 
for  administrative  purposes.  The  fairness  of 
eminent  domain  In  our  country  is  manifest, 
because  the  land  Is  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  in  the  first  place  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  payment  for  the  land  enables 
the  man  deprived  of  his  land  by  eminent 
domain  to  buy  land  near  to  the  land  which 
he  lost.  In  other  words,  there  Is  ample  land 
In  our  country  to  permit  a  subsequent  land 
purchase,  and  the  status  and  economy  of  the 
man  whose  land  ts  taken  Is  not  materially 
effected  adversely. 

BUT    rr   IS  DIFFEHZNT   ON  THE   ISLANDS   OF 
THE   PACIFIC 

Conditions  are  very  different  in  the  small 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Already  land  has  be- 
come crowded.  There  Is  not  enough  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  except  on  the  areas  In 
the  high  islands  back  from  the  sea,  usually 
having  serious  slopes  or  gradients. 

Homesteadlng  will  care  for  some  displaced 
persons  on  the  big  Islands  of  Ponape  and  ^ 
Babelthaup  for  a  while,  but  not  for  long  be-' 
caiise  most  of  these  "high  Islands,"  like  Oahu, 
must  be  kept  as  forest  reserve. 

Therefore,  it  is  Impossible.  If  land  is  taken 
away  from  a  chief  or  his  family  or  clan,  for 
him  to  take  the  money  he  might  receive  pur- 
suant to  the  use  of  eminent  domain  pro- 
ceedings and  go  elsewhere  and  buy  land  so 
that  his  family  will  have  status  and  be  landed 
people. 

Since  the  man's  status  derives  to  such  a 
large  extent  from  his  land  ownersliip — 
though  he  he  removed  from  It  for  a  time  as 
for  example  by  the  xise  of  his  land  by  the 
government — ^If  he  still  has  title  to  the  land 
and  receives  rental  payments,  he  retains  his 
status  and  is  able  to  carry  on  his  affairs 
according  to  the  well-established  customs  of 
the  Islands. 

A   PROPOSED    LAND   POUCT    FOR   PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

I  therefore  propose  for  fullest  considera- 
tion by  our  Government  the  following  policy: 
In  our  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
over  wliich  we  are  "Trvistees  and  of  which 
islands  we  have  renounced  any  intention  of 
ownership  or  title  acquisition  through  our 
successful  World  War  II  conquest,  the  system 
of  annual  rental  payments  should  be  fol- 
lowed, for  land  occupied  and  used  by  our 
Federal  Government  for  administration  or 
security  purposes,  and  we  should  avoid 
depriving  the  people  of  Micronesia  of  their 
title  to  scant  land  areas  by  eminent  domain 
procedures. 

It  is  iny  belief  that  the  adoption  of  the 
above  policy  would  be  wise  and  in  the  light 
of  history  wo\ild  be  appraised  as  a  high  ex- 
ample of  Trusteeship,  oonaonant  with  trends 
becoming  evident  in  the  world  today.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  for  the  best  Intereste  of 
the  people  on  our  Trusteeship  Islands. 

The  annual  amounts  Involved  in  such 
rental  would  be  small. 

Rental  payments,  not  the  use  of  our 
customary  Western  style  eminent  domain 
seem  to  me  to  be  best  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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Fair  Values  of  Land:  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  one  who  is  accustomed  to  tlie  vast  areas 
of  the  United  States  to  appreciate  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  limited  land  In  the 
^mall  islands  of  the  Pacific  where  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

The  population  probably  will  double  by 
1970  The  Umited  area  of  land,  therefore, 
liave  to  provide  the  food  and  the  residential 
siCes  for  all  the  people.  This  limited  area  is 
lutensively  agricultiu-al  but,  far  more  than 
that,  every  habitable  atoll  is  so  crowded  that 
the  entire  atoli  and  its  islands  are  also  in 
fact  residential  subdivisions.  The  population 
on  many  islands,  therefore,  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  land  is  Inadequate  lor  the 
very  life  of  the  people,  and  every  foot  of  it 
is  both  intensely  agricultural  and  intensely 
residential. 

As  one  reflects  upon  the  Pacific  Peoples, 
he  recognizes  that  these  islanders  have 
existed  on  their  home  atolls  and  high  islands 
for  centuries.  He  knows  that  they  have  been 
war-like  people,  driven  by  the  desperate 
necessities  of  existence,  of  confronting  a 
merciless  sea  and  typhoon  weather,  and  that 
they  have  shed  their  blood  to  retain  their 
precious  -islands  and  lagoons.  He  sees  how 
the  people  have  come  to  respect  their  chiefs 
who  have  shepherded  and  helped  them  de- 
feM  themselves  and  their  islands  and  have 
helped  them  conserve  their  limited  food  and 
^ater. 

One  then  grasps  the  idea  that  tliese  Pa- 
cific isles  are  far  more  than  mere  farm  land, 
or  mere  house  lots  such  as  a  new  subdivision 
In  an  American  Mainland  city.  Thousands  of 
new  Mainland  subdivisions  are  being  opened 
up  each  year,  and  the  possibilities  are  limit- 
less. The  islands  and  the  lands  of  Micronesia 
are  far  from  limitless.  The  limit  of  avail- 
ability has  been  reached  in  many  cases. 

Ordinary  land  may  be  regarded  as  worth 
$100  an  acre  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States;  this  is  good  grazing  land.  Farm  land 
is  worth  possibly  several  times  that  figure 
in  most  arable  agricultural  states.  In  Ha- 
waii with  highly  scientific  agricultural  prac- 
tices, cane  and  pineapple  lands  are  valued 
at  $1,000  per  acre  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
raw  and  unimproved  residential  lands  run 
from  10(?  per  square  foot  (i.e.  over  $4,300 
per  acre)  upward  to  several  dollars  per 
square  foot  depending  upon  the  location, 
desirability,  and  scarcity  of  the  type  of  land. 
It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  by  ordinary 
American  appraisal  criteria,  agricultural 
land  in  the  tiny  and  crowded  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  can  Ije  worth  $1,000  an  acre  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  alone  and  many  times  that 
for  the  residential  purposes  to  which  the 
land  is  put. 

It  is  a  fact  that  land  is  almost  priceless 
to  these  people. 

Thus  rentals  that  might  seem  high  for 
Mainland  America  agricultural  land,  could 
be  very  low  and  underpaid  rentals  for  resi- 
dential areas  in  even  the  smallest  hamlet  of 
our  most  backward  states;  and  certainly 
they  could  be  held  to  be  too  low  for  the  des- 
perately needed  acres  of  Islands  of  the 
Pacific. 

It  could  prove  to  be  a  serious  mistake  in 
the  long  run  to  under-value  the  land  of 
which  the  Microneslans  have  been  and  now 
are  deprived  and  from  which  they  have  been 
removed  to  make  it  available  for  government 
administrative  purposes.  Whatever  values 
are  decided  upon  and  annual  rentals  set.  It 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  areas 
used  by  the  government  and  held  from  habi- 
tation by  Microneslans  will  have  to  be  kept 
to  an  absolute  minimum. 

It  was  the  policy  of  my  Administration 
carefully  to  look  into  the  whole  subject  of 
public  dornain  of  land  that  has  been  expro- 
priated by  the  preceding  governments  of 
Germany  and  Japan,  In  order  to  determine 
how  much  of  this  land  Is  required  for  con- 
tinued administrative  uses  and  how  much 
of  it  could  be  returned  to  former  owners 
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under  policies  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  all 
according  to  old  local  customs  of  land  tenure. 

Today,  there  Is  an  encouraging  aspect  to 
the  matter  of  dependent  peoples,  even 
though  the  hour  has  become  late  insofar  as 
many  of  them  are  concerned.  There  is  a 
new  attitude  abroad  in  most  nations  of  the 
Free  World  today,  which  are  taking  com- 
mendable humane  and  compassionate  steps 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  such  dependent  people 
as  fall  to  their  Jurisdiction.  For  example,  we 
have  an  Office  in  our  Department  of  State 
tliat  is  devoted  to  service  of  dependent  peo- 
ples; and  our  Nation,  through  both  State 
and  Interior,  is  laboring  to  see  that  the  lot 
of  dependent  peoples  with  whom  we  deal 
and  also  of  all  those  dependent  peoples  with 
whom  the  United  Nations  deal,  is  steadily 
improved. 

If  one  has  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ing the  people  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
he  must  sense  in  them  their  desire  to  achieve 
and  maintain  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  nationals  who  have  Invmdated  their 
shores  from  time  to  time.  He  must  respond 
to  their  desires  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read 
and  write,  to  use  Arabic  numbers,  and  to 
apply  science  to  their  endeavors.  But  even 
niore  basically,  he  must  respond  to  their 
fierce  desire  to  retain  their  land,  and  thereby 
retain  their  spirit,  their  courage,  their  self- 
confidence.  He  must  see  how  they  hate  the 
idea  of  becoming  wards  of  Uncle  Sam  or  any- 
one else.  They  wish  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent people. 

As  long  as  they  own  their  l.ind,  they  can 
go  far.  Their  souls  will  not  be  submerged. 
They  will  feel  seciu-e  and  they  will  put  forth 
the  effort  to  attain  suitable  goals  and  to 
excel.  Take  away  their  land,  limited  in  area 
though  it  is  and  not  attractive  to  corpora- 
tion exploitation,  it  Is  feared  that  as  a  People 
they  would  dwindle  into  nonentities,  just 
wards. 


DAVENPORT  FIRE  CHIEF  SCHICK 
PRAISED 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
November  1969  issue  of  Fire  Chief  mag- 
azine contains  a  story  about  our  fire 
chief  in  Davenport,  Lester  R.  Scliick.  The 
article  rightly  praises  Chief  Schick  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  operates  the 
Davenport  Fire  Department.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  personal  praise  4o  that  con- 
tained in  the  article.  The  chief  has  done 
an  outstanding  job,  not  only  for  Daven- 
port, but  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the 
whole  Nation. 

Because  of  his  broad  interests  in  the 
field  of  fire  safety  and  fire  prevention, 
Chief  Schick  calls  our  attention  to  a  very 
pertinent  problem:  that  of  adequate 
funds  for  the  National  Commission  of 
Fire  Protection  and  Control.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  many  "investments"  which 
the  Congress  could  make  and  realize  a 
more  immediate  and  profitable  return. 
The  chief's  advice  should  be  heeded  by 
the  Congress. 

The  articImfoUows: 
Lester  a.  Schick,  National  Leader 

(Fire  Chief  Lester  Schick,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Is  a  leader  of  national  reputation,  having 
served  as  lAFC  President  among  his  many 
fire  service  activities.  The  cover  photo  depicts 
Chief  Schick's  unique  method  of  allocating 
manpower,  and  shows  the  new  district  head- 
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quarters  station  with  hose  tower  that  dou- 
bles as  drill  tower.) 

Fire  Chief  Lester  R.  Sclilck,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  needs  no  Introduction  to  most  of  the 
nations  fire  chiefs.  He  Is  widely  known  for 
his  leadership  at  the  national  level.  He  served 
the  International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs 
as  Its  president  during  1966-67.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Wingspread  Conference  Com- 
mittee, the  ad  hoc  committee  of  distinguished 
fire  service  leaders  who  met  in  1966  to  dis- 
cuss the  nation's  fire  problem  and  offer  rec- 
ommendations. 

Chief  Schick  has  served  on  so  many  fire 
service  committees  and  organizations  it  Is 
not  possible  to  list  them  ail  here,  but  here 
are  a  few:  For  the  lAFC  he  served  as  first  and 
second  vice  president  before  Ijecoming  presi- 
dent, the  board  of  directors,  and  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Missouri  Valley  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs.  He  has  served  as  president  of  these 
organizations:  Davenport  Fire  Fighters  As- 
sociation, Scott  County  Firemen's  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Iowa  Fire  Chiefs  Association. 
He  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Executive  Board  Member  of  the 
International  Fire  Administration  Institute, 
which  has  recently  prepared  a  report  on 
higher  education  for  the  fire  service.  Locally 
he  is  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
Loval  Order  of  Moose,  and  Legion  of  Moose. 

Chief  Schick  Joined  the  Davenport  Fire 
Department  In  1939  and  was  promoted  to 
chauffeur  In  May,  1944.  In  June  of  that  year, 
he  joined  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  assigned  to 
the  2nd  Division,  9th  Infantry  Regiment  In 
the  European  Theatre  of  Operations.  He  was 
discharged  in  February  1946  and  returned  to 
the  fire  department.  He  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  in  January  1947,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  former  chief  retired.  A  civil  service 
examination  was  given  and  Lieutenant  Schick 
ended  up  on  top  of  the  eligible  list.  He  was 
appointed  chief  only  three  months  after  he 
had  become  Lieutenant.  At  the  age  of  31.  he 
was  one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  appointed 
cliief  of  a  major  city. 

Davenport,  a  city  of  some  100,000  plus  pop- 
ulation, covers  an  area  of  61  square  miles. 
The  fire  department  consists  of  126  paid  men, 
operating  In  two  districts. 

Although  Chief  Schick  feels  that  he  will 
never  outlive  the  thrill,  excitement,  and 
challenge  of  facing  a  fire  situation,  he  says 
that  he  has  gained  the  most  satisfaction 
from  this  work  in  observing  the  personal 
development  and  progess  of  the  men  work- 
ing under  him. 

He  believes  that  motivation  comes  through 
challenge.  "We  continually  challenge  our 
personnel.  We  also  encourage  participation 
of  all  men  in  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  department.  This  creates  an 
esprit  de  corps  in  that  it  now  becomes  'our 
system'  or  'our  brain  child.'  Under  this  ap- 
proach, the  youngest  member  will  often 
make  a  major  contribution." 

Here  is  one  example  of  how  the  Davenport 
Fire  Department  challenges  Its  men:  Chief 
Schick,  an  excellent  public  speaker  him- 
self, believes  that  by  digging  Into  a  subject 
to  prepare  a  presentation,  a  man  builds  his 
self-confidence — first,  by  knowing  his  sub- 
ject well,  and  second,  by  standing  before 
others  and  speaking.  The  training  officer  as- 
signs each  company  of  the  department  a  sub- 
ject to  prepare  for  presentation — salvage, 
ventilation,  etc.  (The  men  are  in  classroom 
session  every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day.) The  company  officer  is  In  charge  of 
developing  the  subject  matter  into  a  two- 
hour  classroom  training  session.  Everyone  on 
the  department  is  required  to  participate. 
FV>r  his  first  presentation  a  young  recruit 
may  only  Introduce  the  speakers  or  subject 
matter,  but  as  he  develops  confidence  he  will 
take  a  more  significant  part  in  future  pres- 
entations. The  sessions  are  given  at  district 
headquarters  or  headquarters.  All  companlee 
of  that  district  will  be  brought  In  for  the 
class. 
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Davenport  firemen  make  up  their  own  pro- 
motion examination  questions.  The  questions 
are  researched,  developed,  and  categorized  as 
to  rank,  by  the  department  personnel.  Then 
men  pick  the  questions  from  the  extensive 
libraries  found  In  each  station.  The  system 
takes  much  of  the  criticism  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  as  to  examination  con- 
tent and  Its  applicability  to  local  situations. 
And,  since  the  questions  have  come  from 
their  own  libraries.  If  the  men  don't  know 
the  answers,  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame. 

Davenport's  new  district  headquarters 
building  Is  unique  (see  cover  photo).  It  has 
a  two-story  living  section  In  the  center  with 
one-story  apparatus  floors  on  each  side,  pro- 
viding space  for  the  chief's  car,  aerial  ladder, 
and  two  ptimpera.  The  hose  tower  doubles 
as  drill  tower.  It  has  windows  and  catwalks 
so  that  minor  hose  and  ladder  evolutions 
can  be  performed  up  to  the  third-story  level 
at  district  headquarters. 

The  cover  photo  also  shows  Chief  Schick's 
unique  method  of  manning  apparatus  on  the 
fireground.  Davenport  runs  three-man  com- 
panies. The  District  Chiefs'  cars  are  manned 
with  the  chief  officer,  chauffeur,  and  two  fire- 
fighters. The  chauffeur  and  the  two  fire- 
fighters can  man  a  second  Une  to  create  a 
six-man  engine  company  crew,  or  can  be 
assigned  to  the  ladder  for  rescue,  ventila- 
tion, or  other  truck  work.  The  system  also 
offers  flexibility  of  manpower.  The  men  rid- 
ing the  chief's  car  can  be  spUt  up  on  major 
fires  with  the  chauffeur  becoming  aide  to 
the  chief  officer.  Often  the  chief's  car  is  first 
on  the  scene.  He  can  thus  assign  the  extra 
men  as  he  makes  his  size  up. 

WhUe  president  of  the  lAFC,  and  in  his 
many  other  fixe  service  activities  and  speak- 
ing engagements.  Chief  Schick  has  traveled 
widely  throughout  the  United  States.  While 
serving  in  Ehirope  during  World  War  II,  he 
served  for  three  weeks  with  the  London  Fire 
Brigade.  He  was  recommended  for  entrance 
to  the  National  Fire  Service  College  (British 
Officer  College),  and  completed  240  hours  of 
instruction  there.  Chief  Schick  holds  the 
only  certificate  of  attendance  from  this  col- 
lege in  the  U.S.  fire  service. 

Although  Chief  Schick  has  served  his  en- 
tire career  with  the  Davenport  Fire  Depart- 
ment, his  travels  and  keen  perception  have 
given  him  a  panoramic  view  of  our  natlon'a 
fire  service — and  he  has  developed  some 
strong  feelings  and  bold  ideas  about  the  na- 
tion's fire  service  needs.  About  this  he  says: 

"The  basic  organization  of  the  U.S.  fira 
service  as  local  entitles  without  a  counter- 
part on  the  county,  state,  or  federal  level 
makes  It  virtually  impossible  to  bring  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  fire  problem  as  a 
whole.  I  sincerely  and  deeply  feel  that  the 
major  problem  facing  the  fire  service  today 
13  the  Inability  to  get  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  complexity 
of  the  entire  flre  problem,  and  the  urgency 
of  the  need  to  fund  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Fire  Protection  and  Control,  as 
provided  in  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  hope  of  the 
American  people  to  bring  about  a  broad,  in 
depth,  objective  study  of  the  fire  problem 
...  It  would  also  appear  to  b«  the  only  hope 
to  bring  the  complete  utilization  of  the 
knowledge,  technological  advancements,  and 
administrative  know-how  of  the  space  age  in 
combating  the  flre  problem  in  this  country." 

Chief  Schick  relates  all  this  to  the  need 
for  vmlty  in  the  flre  service,  "The  failure  to 
Impress  this  urgent  need  upon  the  members 
of  the  Congress  Is  a  prime  example  of  the 
lack  of  coordination  in  the  fire  service  and 
related  groups.  In  the  meantime  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  continue  to  exf>erience 
the  most  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property 
of  any  counti7  in  the  world." 

Chief  Schick's  dedication  to  the  fire  service 
Is  founded  in  his  devotion — he  likes  his  work. 
When  asked  about  his  hobbles  he  replied. 
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"My  hobbles  are  confined  primarily  to  golf, 
sports  Interests,  and,  truthfully,  the  fire  serv- 
ice has  been  more  of  a  hobby  than  a  job 
to  me." 

A  clue  to  the  secret  of  his  success  may  be 
hl&  philosophy  of  leadership  which  he  stuns 
up  with  this  quotation  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt :  "A  good  executive  is  one  who  surrounds 
himself  with  good  men,  gives  them  a  job  to 
do,  and  has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  leave 
them  alone  while  they  are  doing  It." 


RETIREMENT  OP  MONSIGNOR 
DEMJANOVICH 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JISSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  in  my  congressional  district,  who 
has  for  18  years  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  the  community  of  Rutherford, 
and  its  adjacent  areas. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Charles  C.  Demjanovich  has  retired  from 
the  pastorate  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  after  serving  18  years  in 
Rutherford. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Monsignor  Demjanovich  for  many  years. 
I  have  admired  his  courage  In  facing  up 
to  the  many  problems  which  confront 
the  pastor  of  a  parish  of  several  thou- 
sand families. 

In  his  position  of  overseeing  the  ex- 
pansion of  St.  Mary's  he  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  .the  needs  of  his  parishioners 
and  the  r€st  of  OMnmunlty  citizens.  He 
has  shown  a  progressive  attitude  toward 
every  endeavor  whi<ai  would  enhance  the 
life  of  Rutherford  citizens. 

Monsignor  Demjanovich  had  implicit 
faith  in  the  potential  capabilities  of  peo- 
ple and  believed  that  these  capabilities 
could  be  developed  through  education 
and  training.  And,  In  this  respect  we  see 
the  improved  educational  standards  of 
the  classes  at  St.  Mary's. 

The  monsignor  was  vitally  concerned 
with  being  effective  than  being  merely 
efflcient  In  the  operation  of  his  parish's 
activities.  He  had  a  quest  for  knowledge 
and  was  general  In  sharing  it  with 
others.  He  understood  that  cultural  pur- 
suits and  opportunities  are  also  necessary 
for  a  well-rounded  Individual  and  com- 
munity devriopment. 

MonsignoT  Demjanovich  was  not  con- 
tent to  conceive  ideas  and  dreams,  but 
has  persisted  sometimes  In  the  face  of 
grave  obstacles,  in  putting  these  ideas 
and  dreams  into  action.  He  has  given 
graciously  of  himself  and  his  resources 
to  his  adopted  community  of  Ruther- 
ford, N.J.,  and  the  surrounding  area. 

We,  in  Rutherford  will  miss  Monsignor 
Demjanovich,  but  we  wish  him  well  in 
his  retirement  years.  May  the  good  Lord 
provide  him  with  the  long  life  of  ease  in 
repajonent  for  his  46  years  of  work  in 
the  House  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  Include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Herald-News  of  De- 
cember 1.  1969,  a  newspaper  which  has 
a  wide  circulation  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
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sional  District  of  which  Rutherford  is  but 
one  small  part. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Herald-News,  Dec.  1,  1969] 

Monsignor  Demjanovich,   18  Years  in 

rutherforo.  retires 

(By  Howard  B.  Klausner) 

Rutherford. — Eighteen  years  is  a  fairly 
long  time  for  a  pastor  to  remain  in  one  parish, 
and  after  18  years  in  Rutherford,  the  Rt  Rev. 
Msgr.  Charles  C.  Demjanovich  has  Impressed 
his  personality  on  both  the  parish  and  the 
community. 

While  officially  retiring  from  the  pastorate 
of  St.  Mary's  R.C.  Church  yesterday,  Msgr. 
Demjanovich  will  remain  at  the  church  "for 
a  while."  Then,  he  saj^,  he  will  remain  ac- 
tive in  some  new  capacity. 

"There  are  lots  of  things  to  do,"  he  said. 
In  his  rectory  office,  recently.  "There  is  plenty 
of  work  to  be  done." 

Not  an  orator  and  not  a  diplomat.  Msgr. 
Demjanovich  has  been  a  teacher  and  a 
builder. 

A  conservative  in  most  matters,  he  has 
moved  slowly  in  Innovations  but  he  has  built 
solidly. 

SON  OF  immigrants 

The  son  of  immigrants  from  Ruthenia,  a 
tiny,  mountainous  pocket  in  eastern  Europe, 
he  observed  the  Greek  Rite  of  the  Church 
until  he  was  a  young  man. 

"My  parents  were  called  dumb  greenhorns 
because  they  couldn't  speak  English,"  he  re- 
called. "But  they  knew  German,  Slovak  and 
Polish,  while  the  natives  here  spoke  just  one 
language." 

A  member  of  a  minority  within  a  minority, 
the  Bayonne-bom,  first-generation  American 
was  ordained  a  priest  on  May  26,  1923,  at  the 
age  of  24,  in  St.  Patrick's  Pro-Cathedral, 
Newark. 

Both  studious  and  practical,  he  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Seton  Hall  Col- 
lege and  Immaculate  Conception  Seminary. 
When  the  seminary  was  moved  to  Darlington 
from  South  Orange,  he  was  appointed  Its  pro- 
curator. 

In  this  post,  be  was  in  charge  of  the  physi- 
cal plant  of  the  seminary,  handling  its  fi- 
nances and  its  repair,  and  teaching  as  well. 
His  subjects  Included  the  history  and  philos- 
ophy, canon  law  and  Slovak. 

He  remained  there  until  1951,  when  he  was 
named  pastor  of  the  Rutherford  parish. 

parish  bmau. 

At  that  time,  the  parish  had  some  4,000 
members.  The  grade  school  had  11  class- 
rooms, while  the  high  school,  with  some  560 
students,  had  a  growing  budget  and  limited 
facilities. 

"They  used  to  say  that  Rutherford  had  no 
bars  and  no  Catholic  Church.  Today,  that's 
changed.  People  know  we're  here,  and  they 
know  that  we  are  here  for  good  ptirpose. 

"Now  I'm  a  member  of  the  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation. Only  with  my  Jewish  colleague  and 
I,  it  Is  now  the  Clergymen's  Association." 

Parishioners  were  predominantly  Irish, 
German  and  Italian,  and  some  parents  re- 
call rehearsing  their  children  in  now  to  say 
the  Slavic  name  of  the  new  pastor. 

Father  Demjanovich  went  to  work  vigor- 
ously. 

NEW    CONVENT    RISES 

He  saw  to  it  that  the  teaching  Sisters  were 
housed  In  a  new  convent.  Instead  of  the 
frame  house,  they  had  previously  \ised.  He 
began  a  fund  raising  drive  for  a  new  and 
larger  church  edifice. 

He  worked  hard  on  the  school  to  keep  up 
its  standards. 

Three  years  later,  in  October,  1954,  he  was 
elevated  to  monsignor. 

St.  Mary's  High  School  and  Grammar 
School  attracted  more  and  more  CathoUc 
famUies  to  Rutherford.  More  grammar 
school  classes  were  added.  The  school  was 
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modemlaed,  with  new  facilities  added  each 

year. 

When  more  land  was  needed,  the  pastor 
bought  the  property  Indirectly,  through  a 
third  party.  "Today,  people  come  to  us  to 
offer  property  for  sale,  but  In  those  days, 
they  would  have  been  afraid  to  sell  it  to  us." 

Msgr.  Demjanovich  also  worked  to  weld 
the  Catholic  community  into  an  effective 
political  force. 

By  1958.  he  was  engaged  In  a  controversy 
with  the  Board  of  Health  over  the  providing 
of  physical  examinations  for  parochial  school 

pupils.  _  ,   , 

The  parish  wanted  a  complete,  or  "strip 
physical.    The    board    maintained    it    could 
only  provide  limited  Inspection  by  a  nurse. 

The  growing  controversy  served  to  solidify 
the  parish  behind  the  pastor,  as  he  insisted 
on  a  change  in  the  Board  of  Education. 
A  mator  promises 

"The  mayor  at  that  time  promised  us  he'd 
do  something  for  us,  but  the  Board  of 
Health  kept  voting,  -No,  No.*  So  we  de- 
elded  to  do  something  about  it. 

"The  candidate  who  ran  against  him  prom- 
ised to  appoint  someone  to  the  board  who 
would  be  unbiased.  So  I  mentioned  this  to 
people,  and  this  candidate  won  by  a  thousand 
votes. 

"Bu^  then  he  appointed  someone  to  the 
board  whose  wife  had  made  speeches  against 
our  school  program.  And  he  kept  voting  the 
same  way. 

"Well,  I  told  people  about  that.  And  the 
mayor  came  to  my  office  and  pleaded  with 
me  for  over  an  hour,  saying  I  was  delivering 
the  election  to  his  opponent.  And  I  had  to 
ttil  him  I  could  only  tell  the  truth. 

"So  he  lost  by  a  thotisand  votes." 

monsignor  wins  point 

After  this  election,  the  new  mayor  ap- 
pointed members  to  the  Board  of  Health  who 
saw  things  differently  about  the  strip  physi- 
cals, and  the  pastor  won  his  point. 

Another  time,  the  pastor  took  on  the  Board 
of  Recreation  and  the  Community  Fund,  ar- 
guing that  they  were  funneling  public  money 
into  a  seeretarian  organization,  the  Young 
Men's   Christian    Association. 

"Our  children  had  to  join  the  'Y'  and  be- 
come dues-paying  members  in  order  to  en- 
joy Its  benefits,"  he  said.  The  Recreation 
Commission  agreed  to  stop  making  contri- 
butions to  the  "Y".  A  few  years  later,  the 
Rutherford  YMCA  became  a  branch  of  the 
Bergen  County  "YMCA. 

More  recently,  the  pastor  fought  success- 
fnlly  to  keep  the  street  adjoining  the  Oram- 
mar  Sehool  closed  to  traffic  during  certain 
bours,  8S  a  play  street. 

After  a  Rutherford  resident  obtained  an 
injunction  against  the  closing  of  the  street, 
tbe  pastor  worked  to  have  a  new  law  passed 
by  the  state  legislature,  permitting  a  town  to 
eloee  streets  to  traffic.  ^ 

AGAIN    IN    TRENTON 

Then,  after  the  law  was  enacted,  the  pastor 
discovered  that  a  Trenton  official  still  de- 
nied the  town  the  right  to  close  the  street. 

"I  went  to  Governor  Hughes,  and  told  him 
about  it.  He  picked  up  a  telephone,  and 
called  Miss  Streleckl  (director  of  the  State 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles) .  The  permit  was 
granted." 

The  last  few  years  have  been  relatively 
tranquil  on  the   political   front. 

With  almost  11,000  parlshoners,  the  parish 
Is  now  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
borough. 

In  its  administration  and  outlook,  the 
town  remains  as  conservative  as  ever.  In  a 
waae,  the  town  has  absorbed  the  new  pop- 
vlatton  as  much  as  the  new  population  has 
khaorb.1  It 

There  are  now  37  classes  In  the  grammar 
school,  with  more  expected.  The  high  sthool 
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population  has  been  kept  the  same,  while 
the  standards  have  been  steadily  Improved. 
The  school  has  been  accredited  by  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  and  Maryland  Association, 
and  more  than  half  its  graduates  enter  col- 
lege. 

EXPANDING    AGAIN  T 

Masses  now  have  to  be  offered  in  the  Ruth- 
erford High  School  on  Sundays,  and  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  parish  must  expand  again. 

The  directions  the  parish  will  take  are  now 
to  be  left  to  others.  The  retiring  pastor  is  of 
a  generation  now  far  removed  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
America. 

On  May  27,  1958,  at  a  dinner  honoring  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Msgr.  Demjanovich  said, 
"The  seed  was  sown  by  those  who  were  here 
in  the  early  days.  It  was  watered  by  those 
who  followed.  And  we  are  still  reaping  the 
fruit. 

"There  is  still  much  to  do.  Whatever  mate- 
rial progress  has  been  made  has  been  be- 
cause you  want  It." 


FACT   SHEET  ON   NEW   INDUCTION 
PROCEDURES 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF  mw  jxxskt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Taeadag,  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  office  has  been  receiving 
numerous  re<nie8ts  for  Information  re- 
garding the  new  draft  procedures  and 
regulations.  Recently  the  Honorable  L. 
Mensbl  RiTEits,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  printed  a  copy 
of  a  "Plact  Sheet  on  New  Selective  Service 
Induction  Procedures"  which  I  have 
found  most  helpful  in  answering  ques- 
tions from  enistituents.  Chairman  Riv- 
ers is  to  be  commended  for  this  sendee. 
I  recommezu*  the  Tact  Sheet,"  which 
follows,  to  any  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  yet  seen  it: 

Pact  Sheet  on  New  Selective  Service 
Induction  PROCEOtrREs 

,  BACKGmOTTND 

President  Nixon,  under  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  91-124 
of  November  26,  1969,  has  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion and  an  executive  order  which  directs  the 
implementation  of  important  changes  in 
draft  policy  and  procedures. 

The  purpose  of  this  fact  sheet  Is  to  Identify 
these  major  changes  in  draft  procedures  and 
briefly  discuss  their  Implementation. 

MAJOR     CHANGES     IN     DRAFT     POLICY     AND 
paOCEDlTRES 

1.  The  "First  Priority  Selection  Group"  dur- 
ing 1970. — ^President  Nixon  has  directed  that 
during  Calendar  Year  1970  the  "first  priority 
selection  group"  from  which  inductees  will 
be  selected  wlU  consist  of  all  registrants  who 
were  bom  on  or  after  January  1,  1944,  and 
on  or  before  December  31,  1960,  and  who  are 
classified  I-A  or  I-A-O. 

Stated  another  way,  during  Calendar  Year 
1970,  the  "first  priority  selection  group" 
available  for  selection  for  induction  will  con- 
sist of  those  registrants  who  had  attained 
their  19th  birth  date  prior  to  January  1, 
1970,  and  thoe«  registrants  over  age  10  who 
will  not  atUin  their  26th  birth  date  prior  to 
January  1,  1970,  provided  they  are  elaasifled 
I-A  or  I-A-O. 
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It  is  important  to  not«,  however,  that  If 
a  registrant  In  this  age  group  (19  through 
25)  attains  his  26th  bh^h  date  during  Cal- 
endar Year  1970  before  his  number  has  been 
reached  by  .his  local  draft  board  for  induc- 
tion, he  win  be  transferred  out  of  this  "first 
priority  selection  group"  Into  a  lower  pri- 
ority group  of  registrants  not  normally  avail- 
able for  Induction.  Liability  for  Induction 
of  such  registrants  over  age  26  will  then,  for 
practical  purposes,  be  eUminated  except  tn 
those  instances  In  which  the  registrant  had 
been  deferred  by  reason  of  graduate  student 
training  In  one  of  the  health  specialties  and 
therefore  subject  to  possible  Induction  until 
age  35  under  the  so-called  Doctor  Draft  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  such  registrant 
whose  random  sequence  number  has  been 
reached  and  who  would  have  been  ordered 
to  report  for  induction  except  for  delays  due 
to  a  personal  appearance,  appeal,  prelnduc- 
tlon  examination,  reclassification,  or  other- 
wise, EhaU,  if  and  when  found  acceptable, 
and  when  such  delay  is  concluded,  be  ordered 
to  report  for  induction  next  after  delinquents 
and  volunteers,  even  if  the  year  in  which  he 
otherwise  would  have  been  ordered  to  report 
has  ended,  and  even  If  (in  cases  of  extended 
UablUty)  he  has  attained  his  26th  birth  date. 

2.  The  "First  Priority  Selection  Group" 
dujring  Calendar  Year  1971  and  Later 
Years. — The  "first  priority  selection  group" 
during  Calendar  Year  1971  and  each  subse- 
quent year  thereafter,  will  consist  of: 

(a)  Registrants  who  prior  to  January  1 
of  each  such  calendar  year  have  attained 
the  age  of  19  but  not  of  20  years  and  are  in 
Class  I-A  or  I-A-O;  and 

(b)  Those  registrants  who  prior  to  January 
1  of  each  such  calendar  year  have  attained 
the  age  of  19  but  not  of  26  years,  and  who 
had  not  previously  been  fully  exposed  to 
vulnerability  for  actual  Induction  In  the 
"first  priority  selection  group"  (by  reason 
of  a  student  deferment  or  otherwise). 

"Pull"  exposure  is  considered  to  have  oc- 
curred if  the  registrant  was  in  the  "first 
priority  selection  group"  on  December  SI  of 
the  calendar  year  and  his  random  sequence 
number  had  not  been  reached  by  that  date. 

Thus,  during  Calendar  Y^ar  1971  and  In 
subsequent  years,  the  "first  priority  selection 
group"  will  constat  of  registrants  in  their 
19th  year  of  age  and  those  other  registrants 
age  20  through  2S,  not  previously  fully  ex- 
posed to  induction  by  reason  of  deferment  or 
otherwise. 

3.  Order  of  Call  for  Inductees. — ^Under  pre- 
vious draft  selection  procedures,  registrants 
within  the  age  group  19  to  26  who  were  clas- 
slfied  I-A  or  I-A-O  and  otherwise  available 
for  induction  were  ordered  for  Induction  on 
the  basis  of  the  "oldest  first  system".  Thus, 
the  birth  date  of  registrants  in  the  "pool" 
established  their  sequential  order  of  call. 

President  Nixon  has  bow  changed  this  pro- 
cedure by  instituting  a  random  system  of 
selection  (authorised  by  Public  Law  91-124 
of  November  26,  1968) .  The  random  selection 
procedure,  as  implemented  by  the  Selective 
Service  System,  wlU  determine  the  order  In 
which  registrants  in  any  available  "pool" 
will  be  ordered  first  for  Induction. 

The  system  now  adopted  by  Uie  Director 
of  Selective  Service  results  tn  a  scrambling 
of  dates  of  birth  of  each  registrant  and  the 
substitution  of  a  randomly-arrived-at  se- 
quential ntunber  for  each  registrant. 

A  national  lottery  was  beld  at  Selective 
Service  Headquarters  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  Monday,  Deeember  1,  1969,  which  estab- 
lished the  sequence  of  numbers  which  will 
be  observed  by  each  local  board  In  order- 
ing registrants  for  induction  from  its  avaU- 
able  manpower  pool. 

The  order  of  tBdaetkaa  for  reglstnaits 
(ages  19  through  9S)  la  the  "first  prtorlty 
selection  group"  dxurlnf  tflO  ht*  been  estab- 
lished as  follows: 
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RANDOM  SELECTION  SEQUENCE,  1970 
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January       FabcMry 


Marcti 


April 


May 


Jum 


July 


August    Saptembar         October     November       December 


1    

305 

08S 
144 
297 

108 

029 
267 

032 
271 
083 

330 
298 
040 

249 
228 
301 

003 
350 
US 

111 
045 
261 

225 
161 
049 

359 
125 
244 

019 

2      

159 

034 

3    

251 

348 

4     

215 

210 

275 

081 

276 

020 

279 

145 

232 

202 

,   266 

5 

101 

214 
347 

293 
139 

269 
253 

364 
155 

028 
110 

188 
327 

054 
114 

082 
006 

024 
087 

3t0 

6     

224 

076 

7 

.   .      306 

091 

122 

147 

035 

085 

050 

168 

008 

234 

051 

8     

199 

181 
338 
216 
150 
068 

213 
317 
323 
136 

300 

312 
219 
218 
014 
346 

321 
197 
065 
037 
133 

366 
335 
206 
134 
272 

013 
277 
284 
248 
015 

048 
106 
021 
324 
142 

1S4 
263 
071 
158 
242 

283 
342 
220 
237 
072 

097 

9        

194 

080 

10       

325 

282 

11 

329 

046 

12 

221 

066 

13 

318 

152 

259 

124 

295 

069 

042 

307 

175 

138 

126 

14 

238 

004 

354 

231 

178 

356 

331 

198 

001 

294 

127 

15 

017 

089 

169 

273 

130 

180 

322 

102 

113 

171 

131 

16 

121 

212 

166 

148 

055 

274 

120 

044 

207 

254 

107 

17 

235 

189 

033 

260 

112 

073 

098 

154 

255 

288 

143 

18 

140 

292 

332 

090 

278 

341 

190 

141 

246 

005 

146 

19 

058 

025 

200 

336 

075 

104 

227 

311 

177 

241 

203 

20 

280 

302 

239 

345^ 

183 

360 

187 

344 

063 

192 

185 

21 

186 

363 

334 

062i 

250 

060 

027 

291 

204 

243 

156 

22 

337 

290 

265 

316 

326 

247 

153 

339 

160 

117 

009 

23       

118 

057 
236 

256 
258 

252 
002 

319 
031 

109 
358 

172 
023 

116 
036 

119 
195 

201 
196 

182 

24 

059 

230 

25 

062 

179 

343 

351 

361 

137 

067 

286 

149 

176 

132 

26 

092 

365 

170 

340 

357 

022 

303 

245 

018 

007 

309 

27 

355 

205 

268 

074 

296 

064 

289 

352 

233 

264 

047 

28     

077 

299 
285 

223 
362 

262 
191 

308 
226 

222 
353 

088 
270 

167 
061 

257 
151 

094 
229 

281 

29 

349 

099 

30 

164  ... 

217 

208 

103 

209 

287 

333 

315 

038 

174 

31 

211  .... 

030  .... 

313  ... 

193 

Oil  ... 

079  ... 

129 
328 
157 
165 
056 
010 
012 
105 
043 
041 
039 
314 
163 
026 
320 
096 
304 
128 
240 
135 
070 
053 
162 
095 
084 
173 
071 
123 
016 
003 
100 


Since  It  is  probable  that  In  many  Instances 
local  boards  will  have  more  than  one  regis- 
trant with  the  same  "number"  for  induction 
by  reason  of  their  having  the  same  birth 
date,  their  sequence  of  Induction  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  first  letter  of  their  names 
(last  name  and,  If  neceasary,  first  name), 
which  have  also  been  arrived  at  In  a  random 
sequence  established  by  a  eupplemental 
drawing  which  also  was  conducted  at  Selec- 
tive Service  Headquarters  on  December  1. 
1969.  The  sequence  of  this  alphabetical 
drawing  for  Calendar  Year  1970  Is  as  follows: 


1 

J 

14 --- 

C 

a - 

..a 

15 - 

P 

3 

.-  D 

16 

I 

4 

X 

17 

K 

5 

N 

18 

H 

6 

O 

19 

S 

7 

z 

20 

L 

8- - 

T 

21 

M 

9 

W 

22 

A 

10 

P 

23 

B 

11 

Q 

24 

E 

12 

Y 

25 

B 

13 

V 

26 

V 

The  relative  sequence  established  for  all 
registrants,  ages  19  through  26,  as  reflected 
in  the  number  assigned  to  their  birth  date, 
will  remain  with  the  registrant  permanently. 
Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  a  new  "lottery" 
will  be  held  each  year  for  young  men  attain- 
ing age  19  on  or  after  January  1,  1970,  1971, 
1972,  1973,  et  cetera,  thiese  subsequent  an- 
nual lotteries  will  not  have  any  effect  on 
registrants  previously  lotteried. 

Stated  another  way.  once  a  registrant  re- 
ceives a  lottery  number  to  establish  his  se- 
quence for  possible  induction,  he  retains  that 
number  permanently,  regardless  of  the  cal- 
endar year  during  which  he  is  actually  ex- 
posed to  induction. 

4.  Transfer  of  a  Registrant  from  the  "First 
Priority  Selection  Group"  to  a  Lower  Prior- 
ity Selection  Group. — A  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  period  of  time  which  a  regis- 
trant must  spend  In  the  "first  priority  selec- 
tion group"  in  order  to  dlschstrge  his  prime 
liability  for  Induction.  Generally  speaking, 
registrants  will  remain  In  the  "first  priority 
selection  group"  during  the  entire  calendar 
year  of  exposure.  I.e.,  from  January  1  to  De- 
cember 31.  However,  because  of  a  possible 
deferred  status,  a  registrant  may  only  spend 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  before  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  In  this  "first  prior- 
ity selection  group"  as  a  registrant  classified 
I-A  or  I-A-O  and  available  for  induction: 
therefore,  the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Pres- 


ident Indicate  that  only  those  registrants 
who  are  in  the  "first  priority  selection  group" 
on  December  31  of  the  year  of  their  exposure 
and  whose  random  sequence  nxxmber  had  not 
been  reached  by  that  date,  shall  be  assigned 
to  a  priority  group  which  Is  Immediately 
below  the  "first  priority  selection  group". 

Stated  another  way,  a  deferred  registrant 
(one  not  classified  I-A  or  I-A-O)  will  remain 
liable  for  transfer  back  to  the  "first  priority 
selection  group"  during  any  given  calendar 
year  until  such  time  as  he  has  had  the  maxi- 
mum possible  exposure  to  Induction  by  virtue 
of  having  been  In  the  "first  priority  selection 
group"  on  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  year 
and  providing  that  his  particular  sequence 
number  had  not  been  reached  by  that  date. 

SrrMMART 

The  changes  In  draft  policy  announced  by 
President  Nixon  and  Implemented  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  make  no  changes 
in  the  manner  In  which  young  men  are  re- 
quired to  register  for  the  draft  at  age  18;  nor 
do  they  change  existing  law  or  regulations 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  these  reg- 
istrants are  subsequently  classified  by  their 
local  draft  boards. 

The  changes  merely  Involve  the  manner  In 
which  registrants  are  selected  and  the  time 
frame  of  their  vulnerability. 

During  Calendar  Year  1970  the  ages  of 
registrants  who  have  maximum  vulnerability 
for  induction  will  range  from  19  through  25. 
Thus  during  Calendar  year  1970,  the  only 
marked  difference  between  the  existing  sys- 
tem heretofore  observed  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice, and  the  new  system  which  will  be  placed 
Into  effect  on  January  1,  1970,  relates  to  the 
manner  In  which  these  young  men  who  are 
classified  I-A  or  I-A-O  and  are  available  for 
Induction  are  to  be  selected  for  Induction. 
The  existing  system  simply  required  that  the 
"oldest  first"  in  the  pool  be  ordered  for  in- 
duction, the  oldest  first  being  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  registrant's  birth  date. 

The  new  system  selects  registrants  for  In- 
duction on  the  basis  of  the  sequential  num- 
ber assigned  to  the  Individual  registrants  In 
lieu  of  his  birth  date.  As  previously  explained, 
the  sequential  niunber  assigned  t.o  each  reg- 
istrant Is  one  arrived  at  by  ''random  selec- 
tion". This  number  will  establish  the  Individ- 
ual registrant's  relative  order  of  call. 

Calendar  Year  1970  Is  therefore  a  transi- 
tional period  during  which  the  Selective 
Service  System  hopes  to  move  Into  the  final 
phase  of  Its  announced  policy  to  reduce  the 
period  of  uncertainty  facing  young  men  as 
regards  the  draft  from  the  present  19  to  26 
year  period  down  to  the  19-20  year  period. 


TTie  period  of  transition.  I.e.,  Calendar  Year 
1970,  Is  necessary  so  as  to  ensure  that  regis- 
trants above  age  20  and  below  age  26  who 
have  been  given  a  deferred  status  will  be 
given  some  exposure  to  the  draft. 

Beginning  with  Calendar  Year  1971,  the 
new  system  will  become  fully  effective.  At 
that  time,  the  "first  priority  selection  group'' 
will  then  consist  primarily  of  registrants  ages 
19  to  20  and  those  older  registrants  under  age 
26  who  had  not  previously  been  "fully"  ex- 
posed to  the  draft. 


GAINS  IN  REHABILITATION 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  24  years.  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine of  New  York  University,  hsis  been 
writing  a  weekly  column  for  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times.  The  column  that  ap- 
peared yesterday  was  Dr.  Rusk's  last  on 
a  regular  basis. 

The  reason  for  the  termination  of  the 
column  is  quite  related  to  the  reason  for 
its  inception.  In  1945.  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
berger, publisher  of  the  Times,  observed 
that  if  there  was  any  good  to  war,  it  was 
that  the  good  lessons  of  war  could  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  all  people.  He 
hoped  that  the  rehabilitation  programs 
for  servicemen  could  be  made  available 
to  all  people  and  the  wanted  The  New 
York  Times  to  provide  a  "forum  for  pub- 
lic education  and  national  and  commu- 
nity action  toward  this  end." 

Largely  through  Dr.  Rusk's  tireless 
efforts  and  skill,  this  objective  has  been 
realized.  The  handicapped  are  employed 
regularly  in  offices  and  factories:  hos- 
pitals provide  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion services  where  previously  there  were 
none  at  all;  the  training  of  physicians  in 
this  field  and  the  number  of  physical 
and  occupational  therapists  has  in- 
creased enormously. 

Too  often,  we  take  the  accomplish- 
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ments  of  modem  medicine  for  granted, 
and  fail  to  recognize  the  years  of  pains- 
talting  research  and  experimentation 
that  now  make  routine  procedures  pos- 
sible. Dr.  Rusk's  final  column  reviews 
the  strides  we  have  made  in  the  last 
Quarter  century  in  the  field  of  rehabUita- 
tion  medicine.  I  think  that  Members  will 
find  it  of  interest,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  add  between  the  lines  as  they  read 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  a  great 
American  doctor  and  humanitarian, 
made  much  of  it  possible. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  7,   1969] 
Gains    in    Rehabilitation — Programs    roR 

Disabled  of  World  War  n  Now  Generally 

Available  to  Whole  Nation 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MD.) 

(This  is  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk's  final  column 
for  The  Times  on  a  weekly  schedule.  Dr. 
Busk,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Rehabilita- 
tion medicine.  New  York  University  Medical 
Center,  will  remain  as  a  contributing  editor 
of  The  Times  on  health  and  medical  affairs.) 

This  column  first  appeared  24  years  ago 
this  Bimday.  It  has  been  published  each 
Sunday  since  with  but  two  exceptions.  One 
vts  In  1953  when  It  reported  a  stroke  suf- 
fered by  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Its  com- 
plieatlons  and  prognosis.  Since  the  British 
Oovemment  bad  not  officially  announced 
that  Sir  Winston  had  had  a  stroke.  The  New 
York  Times  felt  such  disclosure  was  not 
appropriate. 

The  writer  was  on  his  way  to  Korea  at  the 
time  and  could  not  be  reached  so  the  column 
was  not  published. 

Two  years  later,  however,  when  angrered 
In  a  debate  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Winston  In  true  Churchllllan  rhetoric  warned 
his  opponents  that  be  had  bad  a  stroke  and 
conquered  It  and  be  would  conquer  his  op- 
ponenta  In  the  same  way.  The  story  of  Sir 
Winston's  stroke  was  then  reported  In  this 
column. 

COPT  LOST  IN  mail 

The  second  instance  was  far  less  dramatic. 
The  copy  was  lost  In  the  mail  between  34th 
Street  and  First  Avenue  and  Times  Square. 

The  genesis  of  this  column  24  years  ago 
resulted  from  a  meeting  with  the  lat  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger  toward  the  end  of  World 
WarU. 

In  Inviting  the  writer  to  Join  the  staff  of 
The  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Sulzberger  said. 
If  there  Is  anything  good  about  war  it  Is 
taking  the  good  lessons  we  have  learned  be- 
cause of  war  and  utilizing  them  for  the 
benefit  of  all  people.  I  think  the  program 
developed  for  our  disabled  servicemen  should 
be  made  available  to  all  people.  I  would  like 
The  New  York  Times  to  provide  a  forum  for 
public  education  and  national  and  commu- 
nity action  toward  th>s  end." 

During  the  last  24  years  great  strides  have 
been  made  throughout  the  world  In  Improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
For  those  who  were  paralyzed  by  poliomye- 
litis or  stroke  or  had  suffered  amputations 
from  accidents  or  who  had  broken  their  back, 
there  was  little  chance  for  employment. 

Securing  employment  for  the  severely  dis- 
abled is  still  not  an  easy  task  but  It  is  com- 
monplace now  to  see  the  severely  disabled 
at  all  kinds  of  work.  Labor  and  management 
have  learned  that  hiring  the  handicapped  is 
good  business. 

During  World  War  II,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals  were  termed  the  "backwash 
of  American  medicine."  Shortly  after  the  war 
they  were  completely  reorganized  and  have 
functioned  for  the  last  two  decades  with 
high  professional  standards  and  efficiency. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  there  was  not 
»  single  comprehensive  rehabilitation  medi- 
cine service  In  any  civilian  general  hospital 
In  the  United  States.  Now  all  modern  hos- 
pitals have  such  services. 
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vmoaajLUB  ai  schools 

At  that  time  none  of  the  medical  schools 
In  the  United  States  had  organized  pro- 
grams to  teach  young  physicians  the  princi- 
ples of  rehabilitation  medicine. 

Now  the  majority  of  the  nation's  medical 
schools  have  departments  of  rehabilitation 
medicine  and  Include  this  subject  In  their 
curricula. 

The  national  supply  of  physical  therapists 
and  occupational  therapists  24  years  ago 
numbered  In  the  hundreds.  Although  such 
people  are  still  In  short  supply  their  num- 
bers are  now  in  the  thousands. 

In  1945.  the  total  number  of  disabled 
persons  rehabilitated  Into  employment  un- 
der the  public  program  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation was  but  41,925.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ended  last  June  a  record  total  of  241,390 
disabled  Americans  were  rehabilitated  into 
gainful  employment  throiigh  the  program. 

The  total  Federal  investment  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  1945  was  about  $7-mllllon. 
This  year  It  Is  close  to  $658-mJllion. 

Studies  show  that  these  Investments  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  returned  10 
times  In  Income  taxes  alone  paid  by  those 
rehabilitated. 

aSSEARCH    IN   TJNIVERSrnBS 

There  were  no  Federally  supported  re- 
search or  training  programs  in  1945  and  few 
universities  trained  rehabilitation  personnel. 

Today,  practically  every  large  university 
conducts  extensive  programs  of  research  and 
training  supported  by  both  Federal  and  vol- 
untary funds. 

These  gains  have  not  been  limited  to  the 
United  States.  Organized,  effective  rehabili- 
tation services  can  be  found  In  all  of  the 
developed  nations  of  the  world  and  In  an 
increasing  number  of  the  developing  nations. 

This  is  the  last  Siinday  that  this  column 
will  appear  as  a  regular  feature  in  The  New 
York  Times.  It  will  be  published,  however, 
from  time  to  time  and  will  deal  not  only 
with  rehabilitation  but  also  with  the  press- 
ing problems  of  social  medicine,  medical 
economics,  health  mtuipower  shortages  and 
the  delivery  of  health  services. 

The  column  is  being  discontinued  on  a 
regular  Sunday  basis,  for  after  24  years  the 
objectives  of  the  late  Arthur  Hays  Svilzberger 
have  been  met  and  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram developed  for  our  disabled  service- 
men In  World  Wstr  n  has  generally  become 
available  to  our  population. 


THE  KILLING  OP  BABY  SEALS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  article  appearing  in  a  national 
magazine  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern among  all  nature  lovers. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  received  many  let- 
ters of  protest  and  letters  inquiring  as 
to  the  reliability  of  the  story. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
has  prepared  a  statement  on  this  subject 
which  was  unofiBcially  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  report  of  the 
Library  part  of  these  remarks  so  that 
concerned  people  may  know  the  truth  in 
this  matter.  The  killing  of  baby  seals 
has  never  been  practiced  in  this  country. 
The  report  follows: 
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The  EliLLiNC  or  Baby  Ssals 
(By  Elmer  W.  Shaw,  analyst  In  conservation 
and  natural  resources.  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Division) 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  has  re- 
ceived many  Inquiries  regarding  the  killing 
of  baby  seals  In  Alaska,  based  on  a  letter 
from  a  9-year-old  girl,  UlUe  Leonard,  which 
was  published  in  the  November  4,  1969  Issue 
of  Look  Magazine  under  the  Utle  "A  Uttle 
girl  asks  Why  Must  They  Die?" 

Some  of  the  impressions  created  by  this 
article  are  misleading.  The  killing  of  baby 
seals  was  formerly  practiced  in  Canada,  but 
not  in  Alaska.  Sealing  operations  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Government  are  fre- 
quently Inspected  by  the  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  States  and  the  World  Federation 
for  the  Protection  of  Animals.  The  following 
explanation  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  In  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  refutes  parts  of  the  Look  Maga- 
zine article  and  describes  how  fur  seals  are 
harvested  In  the  United  States. 

"The  letter  from  Ullle  Leonard  was  In  er- 
ror since  baby  seals  are  not  harvested  In  the 
United  States  nor  In  any  sealing  over  which 
the  United  SUtes  has  Jurisdiction.  Pup  seals 
have  been  harvested  on  the  ice  off  eastern 
Canada  by  Canadian  and  Norwegian  na- 
tionals. The  United  States  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  seal  stocks  since  they  are  In 
Canadian  and  International  waters.  No  U.S. 
citizens  take  part  in  the  harvest.  Recently 
Canada  announced  a  ban  on  the  taking  of 
"whltecoats,"  which  are  the  very  young  pups 
previously  harvested.  Seals  now  have  to  reach 
the  "beater"  stage  before  they  may  be  taken. 
"Beaters"  are  seals  whose  coat  has  darkened 
and  which  are  able  to  swim. 

"The  fur  seal  harvest  on  the  Prlbllof  Is- 
lands, Alaska,  Is  conducted  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Almost  all  seals  harvested  are  3-  and  4-year- 
old  males.  No  pups  are  taken.  The  northern 
fur  seals  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  International  treaty  first  formed 
In  1911.  Under  the  protection  of  this  treaty 
and  through  the  management  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  herd  has  In- 
creased from  only  about  200,000  animals  in 
1912  to  the  present  level  of  over  1>4  million. 


•SANTA  LOOP"— DOWNTOWN 
CLEVELAND  BUSLINE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 2  weeks  ago,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration  announced  a 
$30,000  grant  to  the  city  of  Cleveland  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a  special 
downtown  busline  for  use  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  These  funds,  plus 
$35,000  in  local  money,  are  now  being 
used  to  add  12  buses  to  the  normal 
schedules  to  facilitate  the  circulation  ot 
Christmas  shoppers  in  the  downtown 
area. 

Friday.  December  5. 1  had  the  pleasure 
of  accompanying  miy  Cleveland  col- 
league. Bn,L  Peighan,  Carlos  ViUarreal, 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administrator, 
and  members  of  his  staff,  to  Cleveland  to 
formally  dedicate  the  "Santa  Loop."  The 
trip,  which  was  Jointly  coordinated  by 
the  Congressional  Liaison  OflBce  at  HUD, 
and  the  mayor's  oCBce  in  Cleveland,  was 
both  enjoyable  and  enlightening. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
concept  of  inner-city  circulation  busing. 
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Revitalizing  the  downtown  sections  of 
our  large  urban  areas  is  of  tremendous 
Importance  to  most  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress. We  all  equally  understand  the  re- 
lationship between  transporting  people 
from  their  homes  to  downtown  and  such 
vitalization.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
we  often  overlook  the  problem  of  inner- 
area  transportation.  In  the  large,  spread- 
out  territories  that  make  up  the  hearts 
of  our  downtown  districts,  a  day  of  shop- 
ping can  often  mean  either  a  substantial 
expenditure  for  bus  and/or  cab  fare,  or 
very  tired  feet  for  a  shopper  wishing  to 
cover  all  the  stores.  The  usual  result  is 
that  the  buyer  winds  up  using  only  a  few 
shops  in  a  limited  area. 

The  "Santa  Loop,"  which  provides 
continuous  circulating  buses  for  a  mini- 
mal fare — 10  cents — appears  to  be  an 
excellent  solution  to  this  problem.  Mr. 
Villarreal  assured  me  that  if  the  project 
proves  to  be  successful,  it  will  be  both 
continued  in  Cleveland  and  replicated  in 
other  downtown  areas.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
salute  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Adi^n- 
Istration  and  the  city  of  Cleveland  for 
their  foresight  in  arranging  and  funding 
the  "Santa  Loop."  I  wish  them  every 
possible  degree  of  success. 


MARYLAND  SOLDIER,  MARINE  DIE 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
S.  Sgt.  Daniel  L.  Seekford  and  L.  Cpl. 
Robert  B.  Hamblett,  two  fine  young  men 
from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  honor  their  memories 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record  : 

Soldier.  MARmc  Die  in  Vietnam — Seekford 
AND  Hamblett  Are  Killed  in  Action 

The  Department  of  Defense  announced 
yesterday  the  deaths  of  two  Maryland  serv- 
icemen In  South  Vietnam. 

They  were : 

Army  Staff  Sgt.  Daniel  L.  Seekford,  20,  of 
258  Baltimore  avenue,  Dundalk. 

Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Robert  B.  Hamblett,  19, 
of  3415  79th  street,  PorestvlUe,  Md. 

Sergeant  Seekford  was  killed  last  week  by 
an  enemy  grenade  while  he  was  on  patrol. 
He  had  been  scheduled  to  return  '^ome 
December  15. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  he  entered  the  Army 
In  June,  1966,  shortly  after  his  17th  birth- 
day. He  attended  Dundalk  Senior  High 
School,  and  completed  high  school  while  in 
the  Army. 

•'I  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  an  extra  six 
months  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  but  it 
didn't  help,"  John  E.  Bender,  his  stepfather, 
said  yesterday. 

"He  said  the  Vietnamese  people  needed 
him  and  the  young  fellows  coming  over  also 
needed  him  to  stay  alive  a  little  longer.  He 
wanted  to  stay  because  he  felt  he  belonged 
to  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Bender  added. 

Sergeant  Seekford,  who  had  belonged  to 
Troop  438  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
Dundalk.  received  his  basic  training  at  Port 
Jackson,  S.C.,  and  took  advanced  infantry 
training  at  Port  Dix,  N.J. 

He  took  airborne  training  at  Port  Benning, 
Ca..  and  a  special  sniper  course  at  Port  Bragg. 
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N.C,  where  he  also  received  Ranger  training. 
He  went  to  Vietnam  in  October,  1967.  join- 
ing Company  B,  3d  Battalion,  503d  Airborne 
Infantry  in  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade. 

He  participated  In  the  flght  on  HUl  875 
near  Dak  TO  during  Thanksgiving,  1967,  an 
action  which  won  his  iinit  a  Presidential 
Unit  Citation. 

Sergeant  Seekford  was  awarded  several  Air 
Medals  and  a  Bronze  Star. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  John  Seek- 
ford, of  Plorlda;  his  stepfather  and  mother, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Bender,  of  Dundalk; 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Anne  Tabor,  of  Brown  Point, 
N.Y.,  and  Mrs.  Bonnie  Bennett,  of  Baltimore; 
two  stepbrothers,  John  Bender,  Jr.,  of  Port 
Lee,  Va.,  and  Robert  Bender,  of  Baltimore; 
and  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Anne 
Dice,  of  Baltimore. 

Corporal  Hamblett  joined  the  Marine 
Corps  in  September,  1967.  In  the  spring  he 
had  graduated  from  high  school  in  Roanoke. 
Va. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  D. 
Hamblett,  of  PorestvlUe. 

He  had  about  70  days  to  go  In  Vietnam, 
when  he  was  killed  on  a  mission  November 
12.  He  was  in  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  7th 
Marines.  1st  Division. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  Is  survived 
by  three  brothers,  James,  Lawrence  and  Mark 
Hamblett;  and  two  sisters,  Marsha  and  Terri 
Sue  Hamblett;   aU  of  PorestvlUe. 


A  NATIONAL  CORPS  OF  YOUNG 
IDEALISTS? 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  9,  informed  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
I  had  formulated  a  proposal  which  I  feel 
can  serve  as  a  general  foundation  upon 
which  we  can  build  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  fulfill  the  occupational  needs  of 
our  technological  society  as  well  as  to 
provide  the  chance  for  a  young  person 
to  serve  his  or  her  country  in  some  way 
other  than  in  a  military  capacity.  In  or- 
der to  study  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  national  service  academy  {H-ogram. 
on  August  5,  I  appointed  a  five-member 
task  force  of  leading  educators.  Due  to 
my  interest  in  this  area,  I  was  particu- 
larly intrigued  by  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  written  by  Prof.  Amitai 
Etzioni,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
sociology  at  Columbia  University.  I  feel 
his  observations  are  certainly  thought- 
provoking  and  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  time: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  28, 1969 J 

A  National  Corps  of  Young  Idealists? 
(By  Amitai  Etzioni) 

Many  over  30  view  America's  youth  as  a 
drug-crazy,  promiscuous,  politically  mis- 
guided, unwashed  generation.  A  strong  ideal- 
ism, however,  characterizes  that  same  youth, 
particularly  the  sons  of  the  affluent.  While 
many  of  the  young  workers  and  children  of 
minorities  still  seek  the  Good  Life  In  the  tra- 
ditional terms  of  material  objects,  many  of 
the  middle  classes  sneer  at  the  consumer  cul- 
ture and  the  hard  labor  required  to  attain  it. 

A  study  conducted  for  Portune  in  mid- 1969 
divided  the  American  youth  into  non-college, 
college  and  "forerunners."  The  forerunners 
(or  activists),  the  study  shows,  set  the  pat- 
terns that  many  others  soon  follow.  Asked 
what  will  affect  their  choice  of  career,  only 
21%  of  the  forerunners  mentioned  "money" 
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as  a  major  determinant  (compared  to  58%  of 
college  and  577o  of  non-college),  but  80% 
listed  "opportunity  to  make  a  meaningful 
contribution"  (compared  to  56%  of  non-col- 
lege youth  and  71%  of  college  youth). 

favoring  PtnBLIC  SERVICE 

The  young  Idealists  see  in  most  business 
pursuits  a  search  for  self-aggrandizement. 
They  favor  either  public  service  that  permits 
little  self-gain  (the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA) 
or  public  service  combined  with  a  modestly 
comfortable  career  (teaching  or  social  work). 
A  June  1968  Gallup  poll  of  students  reports: 
"The  traditional  goals  of  college  students  of 
making  money  and  'getting  ahead  In  the 
world's  appear  to  have  lost  some  of  their 
charm.  No  less  than  two  college  students  in 
every  three  said  they  would  have  an  Interest 
in  working  either  In  VISTA  or  the  Peace 
Corps.'  "  This  would  total  4.3  million  out  of 
6.5  million  college  students. 

Much  of  this  idealism  Is  rather  pliable;  It 
can  take  a  large  variety  of  forms  ranging 
from  completely  legitimate  voluntary  na- 
tional service  and  poUtlcal  campaigning  (the 
McCarthy  kids)  through  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions (the  Vietnam  Moratorium)  to  disrup- 
tions of  campuses  and  cities  (see  any  daily 
newspaper) .  Whether  the  Idealism  spills  Into 
the  street  or  Is  channelled  Into  constructive 
outlets  depends  on  two  major  factors:  The 
extent  to  which  the  active  youth  can  Identify 
with  the  national  purpose,  and  the  availa- 
bility of  concrete  opportunities.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  young  Americans 
not  only  seek  no  part  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
but  find  it  difficult  to  work  for  a  nation  that 
wages  it.  As  the  end  of  the  war  may  be  ap- 
proaching, it  makes  sense  to  ask  what  oppor- 
tunities for  national  service  will  ije  available 
after  it  is  terminated.  Around  which  projects 
may  the  youth  and  the  nation  be  reconciled? 

At  first  It  might  seem  rather  easy  to  ask 
these  young  persons,  to  put  their  shoulders 
where  their  mouths  are;  why  not  Join  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA?  But  these  organiza- 
tions can  accommodate  only  a  very  small 
number  of  volunteers.  VISTA  Involves  about 
6,000  full-time  volunteers;  the  Peace  Corps 
about  11,000.  Last  spring,  the  Peace  Corps 
had  3,004  quaUfled  applicants  for  1,261  open- 
ings. At  the  same  time,  VISTA  has  become 
more  selective,  rather  than  more  open.  Each 
year  about  4  million  Americans  reach  the  age 
of  19.  If  only  one  out  of  eight  volunteered,  the 
opportunities  for  national  service  would  have 
to  be  multiplied  25  times. 

A  proposal  that  has  small  but  active  sup- 
port, both  In  the  educational  estabUshment 
and  in  Congress,  would  offer  each  young  per- 
son, on  completing  high  school  or  college,  a 
number  of  alternative  forms  of  national  serv- 
ice, including  an  expanded  Peace  Corps,  a 
much  enlarged  VISTA.  Conservation  Corps 
(to  help  preserve  or  restore  America's  natu- 
ral resources  and  beauty) .  Teacher  Corps  (to 
help  tutor  children  In  slums)  and  Job  Corps 
(to  carry  out  public  works  and  train  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed) .  Mili- 
tary service,  at  this  stage,  might  no  longer 
require  a  compulsory  draft  and  could  be 
treated  as  one  option  available  for  national 
service. 

Some  advocates  of  the  Idea  favor  making 
such  a  year  of  service  mandatory.  This,  how- 
ever, would  rob  the  service  of  much  of  its 
Idealistic  appeal.  The  young  idealist  who  is 
forced  to  serve  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
enthusiastic;  he  may  also  find  himself  among 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  teach,  work,  or 
whatever,  but  are  merely  serving  their  year. 

Some  incentives  would  help  a  voluntary 
service.  For  instance,  the  universities  may 
recognize  the  contribution  of  the  young  vol- 
unteers by  making  national  service  a  pre- 
requisite for  awarding  a  fellowship.  The  civil 
and  foreign  service  may  prefer  candidates 
who  served  their  country  first.  Private  em- 
ployers may  also  come  to  take  such  service 
into  account  in  their  hiring. 

Finally,    colleges    suffer    today    from    too 
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many  youths  who  enter  "too  young,"  with- 
out a  clear  vision  of  the  world  or  what  they 
win  do  m  It.  A  study  of  "drop-outs"  sug- 
gests that  leaving  the  educational  hothouse 
for  a  year  often  helps  a  young  man  find  what 
he  Is  after,  as  well  as  what  he  Is  himself. 
Unfortimately  In  the  existing  system,  drop- 
ping out  for  a  year  entails  stigma.  A  year  of 
national  service  would  provide  a  legitimate 
opportunity  for  "dropping  out,"  and  with 
a  clear  point  for  gracefully  terminating  the 
"moratorium"  (as  experts  refer  to  the  pe- 
riod of  psychological  suspension  of  career 
and  identity  decisions)  once  the  year  is  out. 
"a  tear-long  pause" 

Furthermore,  a  volunteer  would  be  less 
alienated,  as  a  major  source  of  restlessness 
of  students  today  Is  the  highly  regimented 
nature  of  the  educational  system.  Students 
who  move  directly  from  high  school  Into 
coUege  feel  that  they  "never  had  a  break" 
or  "moved  from  one  marching  team  Into 
another."  A  year-long  pause.  In  which  the 
young  person  can  lead  a  less  scheduled  and 
less  structured  life  without  being  labeled 
a  "drop  out"  or  considered  a  deviant  might 
be  extremely  useful. 

There  Is  a  small  lobby  for  such  a  national 
service  In  Washington,  which  consists  main- 
ly of  one  young  dedicated  man,  Donald  J. 
Eberly.  who  has  been  promoting  It  for  the 
last  flvfe  years.  Sen.  Hatfield  Introduced  a 
bin  In  the  91st  Congress  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Youth  Service 
Foundation.  Sens.  Mathias,  Percy  and  Sax- 
be  co-sponsored  the  bill.  The  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  financed  a  National  Conference 
m  which  the  Idea  was  endorsed  by  a  large 
number  of  educational  and  public  leaders. 
But,  BO  far,  the  measure  has  not  been  en- 
acted; the  White  House,  preoccupied  with 
other  matters,  has  not  given  the  idea  ac- 
tive support  although  President  Nixon  Is 
on  record  as  highly  in  favor  of  "the  volun- 
tary way." 

A  major  deterent  is  the  price.  Somehow 
one  does  not  expect  Idealism  or  a  voluntary 
service  to  cost  much.  On  the  contrary,  one 
expects  the  national  servicemen  to  save  some 
resources  by  providing  free  teaching,  low  cost 
labor  for  conservation  projects  and  so  on.  Ac- 
tually, voluntary  labor  Is  not  free,  and  free 
labor  Is  not  wanted.  To  take  a  young  person 
out  of  his  home  and  to  put  htm  Into  the  field 
means  food  and  shelter,  a  minimum  of  cloth- 
ing and  some  medical  attention.  Supervision 
is  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  pro- 
grams. It  is  estimated  that  these  services 
would  cost  $4,000  a  year  per  youth.  If  all  the 
4  million  who  reach  the  age  of  19  each  year 
were  to  volunteer,  this  would  amount  to  a 
hefty  $16  blUlon  a  year,  an  amount  few 
would  be  wUUng  to  pay  for  a  national  service, 
whatever  its  merits.  Even  if  one  out  of  four 
of  the  youth  Joined,  $4  billion  a  year  Is  still 
twice  as  much  as  the  Government  now  in- 
vests In  the  war  on  poverty  and  almost  the 
amount  allotted  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  support  education  at  all  levels. 

Even  If  financial  support  could  be  found, 
there  remains  the  question  of  what  these 
young  men  and  women  would  actually  do.  In 
a  conference  devoted  to  the  subject  two  years 
ago  both  business  and  labor  spokesmen 
warned  against  unfair  competition.  The  AFL- 
CIO  executive  council  stated.  "The  national 
service  concept  raises  serious  problems  from 
a  practical  viewpoint  ...  an  artificially  low 
pay  rate  will  result  In  the  emergence  of  a 
large  manpower  unfairly  competing  with  the 
remainder  of  the  labor  force."  Roland  M.  Blx- 
ler,  president  of  J-B-T  Instruments  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, asked.  "How  can  we  reconcile  the 
manpower  needs  of  other  sections  of  our  so- 
ciety If  we  drain  off  the  nation's  young  men 
and  women  Into  national  service?"  The  prob- 
lem Is  somewhat  akin  to  the  work  of  In- 
mates In  prisons.  Although  the  work  Itself  U 
desirable,  almost  everybody  agrees  that  in- 
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mates,  subsidized  by  the  government,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  provide  cheap  labor  or  to 
undercut  the  market  prices  of  products  pro- 
duced by  the  private  sector.  Even  without 
trespassing  Into  the  domains  of  business  and 
labor.  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  a  mllUon 
meaningful  assignments  a  year  for  the  na- 
tional servicemen.  Tlie  advocates  of  the  plan, 
hence,  call  for  starUng  with  small  contin- 
gents, to  develop  such  roles  and  explore  out- 
lets. They  seek  a  budget  of  nor  more  than 
$75  million  for  the  first  year,  rising  to  $300 
million  for  the  third. 

Part  of  the  answer  may  be  found  In  a  very 
different  corner.  The  Government  Is  consider- 
ing substantially  expanding  support  for 
higher  education  after  the  war.  There  Is  al- 
ready a  grand  debate  among  experts  over 
how  the  new  support  should  be  aUocated: 
Should  It  be  given  as  Institutional  support  to 
the  colleges;  allotted  to  states  to  hand  out  as 
they  see  fit,  or  provided  to  parents  In  the 
form  of  a  tax  deduction?  A  sizable  body  of 
experts  favors  still  another  option :  Giving  It 
to  the  students  In  the  form  of  fellowships. 
This  could  be  linked  to  national  service  by 
requiring  the  student,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  public  fellowship,  to  spend  a  set 
amount  of  time  as  a  tutor  of  students  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  on  his  own  cam- 
pus or  In  slum  schools.  Because  such  tutor- 
ing Is  now  nobody's  job,  large  numbers  of 
servicemen  could  be  employed  without  de- 
priving others. 

drawing  in  the  disadvantaged 

Opportunities  for  volunteer  service  should 
also  be  provided  to  the  more  than  50%  of  our 
young  who  are  not  going  to  college.  The  Job 
Corps,  which  carries  out  projects  and  pro- 
vides training,  might  be  one  way.  As  It  would 
draw  many  persons  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  It  could  be  financed  In  part 
from  funds  that  otherwise  would  provide 
unemployment  or  relief  benefits  to  the  same 
persons.  There  would  be  much  less  stigma 
attached  to  such  a  service  yesu-  In  the  Job 
Corps  than  there  Is  now  If  It  were  part  of  a 
national  organization  In  which  young  people 
of  all  backgrounds  served. 

Thus,  part  of  the  costs  of  the  new  pro- 
gram may  be  charged  against  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  against  Welfare  and  Labor 
Department  budgets.  StlU  another  part  could 
be  subsidized  by  the  military,  which  would 
draw  a  significant  part  of  the  servicemen. 

The  program  does  face  a  number  of  diffi- 
culties and  Is  much  easier  to  endorse  than 
to  Implement.  However,  its  proponents  argue 
that  the  country  needs  such  a  national  serv- 
ice If  the  present  alienation  of  the  youth  Is 
not  to  extend  deeply  Into  the  post-Vietnam 
area  and  If  Idealism  Is  to  be  moved  from  the 
streets  Into  a  regeneration  of  America. 


WHEN  TRAFFIC  JAMS  STALL  THE 
NATION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
20th  century,  man  has  made  more  pro- 
gress than  in  all  the  culmatlve  centuries 
preceeding  it.  Ironically,  man  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  he  must  balance  the 
promise  of  technological  advance  with  its 
attendant  problems. 

Getting  to  specifics — transportation. 
We  can  move  men  and  material  to  the 
moon  and  back — but  we  cannot  get 
across  town  during  the  rtish  hour. 

We  are  running  out  of  time  and  this 
Government  must  take  the  lead.  We  can- 
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not  keep  moving  ahead  with  our  random 
patterns  of  transportation.  We  must  have 
a  cohesive  national  transportation  policy. 

The  dark  side  of  our  transport  picture 
is  wrapped-up  in  item-by-item  fashion 
in  the  December  6  issue  of  Newsweek.  At 
this  time.  I  insert  the  following  article: 

When  Traffic  Jams  Stall  the  Nation 

Congestion — noisy,  wasteful,  polluting, 
frustrating  congestion — will  characterize 
transportation  In,  around,  and  above  cities 
throughout  the  19706.  It  will  become  so  bad 
that  It  will  force  New  York  to  ban  private 
automobiles  from  the  middle  of  Manhattan 
Island  before  the  conclusion  of  the  decade. 

For  most  of  the  20th  Century,  Americans 
have  taken  for  granted  the  right  and  ability 
to  go  anywhere  at  any  time  by  any  of  a 
multitude  of  means.  They  are  going  to  go 
right  on  believing  this,  building  highways 
and  buying  cars  and  trucks  and  planes  until. 
In  a  few  key  places,  they  run  out  of  the  one 
thing  they  cannot  manufacture:  space. 

better  ways  to  CO 

ActuaUy,  there  are  all  kinds  of  vehicles 
available  today — or  soon  to  become  avail- 
able— that  can  provide  more  efficient  trans- 
portation and  keep  the  cities  from  choking. 
High-speed  mass  transit  systems,  such  as 
commuter  railroads,  subways,  or  even  mono- 
rails, could  be  built  relatively  easily  and 
cheaply  to  relieve  the  congestion. 

But  as  Assistant  lYansportatlon  Secretary 
Paul  Cherington  puts  It:  "The  most  efficient 
sleeping  arrangements  are  those  In  barracks 
with  triple-tiered  bunks,  and  no  one  seri- 
ously suggests  we  should  live  that  way."  In 
city  after  city,  a  majmlty  of  the  people  has 
consistently  failed  to  approve  the  necessary 
financing.  In  part,  the  voters  assume  that 
whatever  Is  built  will  resemble  the  crowded, 
noisy,  dirty  transit  systems  of  the  Northeast. 
More  important,  no  such  mass  transit  system 
offers  the  Instant  door-to-door  transporta- 
tion provided  by  the  automobile — Instant, 
that  Is,  In  the  sense  that  a  person  can  leave 
whenever  he  wants.  Getting  there  Is  often 
less  than  half  the  fun. 

MOTORISTS'   PLOT 

Even  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  a 
huge  exception  to  the  rule,  a  fascinating 
fact  was  uncovered  after  a  $750-mllllon  bond 
Issue  Just  squeaked  through  several  years 
ago  to  permit  work  to  start  on  the  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  System.  A  significant  number 
of  people  who  voted  for  the  Issue — probably 
the  difference  between  passage  and  failure — 
later  admitted  they  did  not  plan  to  use  the 
high-speed  trains.  They  voted  for  babt  in 
the  belief  that  enough  of  their  neighbors 
would  use  the  system  to  unsnarl  the  free- 
ways; these  voters  could  then  have  a  pleas- 
anter  trip  downtown  In  their  automobiles. 

Carlos  C.  VlUarreal,  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administrator,  admits  babt  will  be 
In  trouble  at  first,  with  passenger  loculs  fall- 
ing to  come  up  to  expectations  right  away. 
But  It  win  be  only  a  matter  of  time,  be  be- 
lieves, before  the  scales  wlU  tip  in  favor  of 
the  tjanslt  system.  Once  commuters  see  that 
the  drive  Into  San  Francisco  or  Oakland  Is 
too  time-consuming  and  costly — with  hardly 
any  place  downtown  for  parking — ^they  wiU 

switch    to    BABT. 

MANHATTAN    DISARRANGEMENT 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  which 
already  has  an  intricate  pattern  of  com- 
muter railroads,  the  world's  largest  and  pos- 
sibly most  unpleasant  subway  system,  and 
imtold  thousands  of  urban  and  suburban 
buses,  the  sardine-packed  crowds  of  today 
will  seem  pleasant  compared  to  the  horrify- 
ing congestion  still  ahead.  The  mUllons  upon 
mllUons  of  square  feet  of  new  office  space 
opened  up  In  the  19706  will  require  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  additional  workers.  Call  them 
commuters,  for  most  of  them  will  Insist  on 
living  outside  of  Manhattan. 
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"I  dont  know  how  It's  going  to  be  done, 
and  I  don't  know  what  street*  will  be  In- 
volved," say»  Cherlngton.  "I  can't  say  whether 
It  will  be  prohibitive  tolls  on  the  bridges  and 
tunnels  or  barriers  across  streets  or  gen- 
darmes. But  this  I  know:  There  will  be  no 
private  traffic  In  mldtown  Manhattan.  Noth- 
ing on  the  drawing  boards  will  arrive  in  time 
to  save  New  York." 

TTmBAN    ^PRAWL 

Most  vs.  cities  that  do  not  have  rapid 
transit  systems  now  probably  will  not]  have 
them.  Instead,  each  urban  area  will  con- 
tinue to  spread  out  until  it  comes  up  against 
a  neighboring  city  growing  toward  It.  The 
whole  sprawl  will  be  connected  by  an  ever- 
growing grid  of  highways  and  streets  to  ac- 
commodate the  130-milllon  cars  and  trucks 
expected  to  be  registered  by  the  early  1980s. 

Yet  it  is  Impossible  to  build  enough  high- 
ways and  parking  lots  for  all  these  vehicles. 
Something  will  be  done  to  ease  the  conges- 
tion— but  only  when  things  get  so  bad  that 
a  majority  of  the  population  becomes  suf- 
ficiently aroused  to  vote  for  relief.  And  that 
relief  may  put  limits  on  a  driver's  right  to 
go  where  he  wants. 

The  first  steps  wUl  be  tiny.  A  few  munici- 
palities are  trying  exclusive  bus  lanes  on 
highways  and  streets.  The  most  closely 
watched  experiment  of  this  type  Is  in  north- 
em  Virginia,  not  far  from  the  Washington 
ofBces  of  the  Transportation  Dept.  One  lane 
of  a  15-ml.  stretch  of  Interstate  95  is  set 
aside  for  express  buses  from  the  suburbs 
during  rush  hours.  These  buses,  which  are 
well  patronized,  shave  15  to  20  minutes  off 
the  time  It  would  take  the  average  com- 
muter to  get  to  town  in  his  own  car,  accord- 
ing to  a  Transportation  official. 

The  bus  lane  Idea  will  Inevitably  spread. 
Even  this  will  take  political  courage  to  make 
It  stick  as  motorist-voters  sit  stalled  in  traf- 
fic jams,  glaring  at  empty  concrete  In  the 
next  lane  or  at  an  occasional,  partially  filled 
bus  roaring  by. 

COMPOTZSIZATION 

The  next  step  also  Is  well  within  the  pres- 
ent state  of  technology:  using  computers  to 
control  street  signals  and  access  to  freeways. 
Again,  this  step  will  inhibit  the  freedom  of 
motorists  and  also  cost  a  lot.  One  city  with 
computer  control  of  traffic  lights  is  Toronto. 
According  to  a  long-time  resident,  the  two 
Unlvacs  that  regulate  most  of  the  city's  870 
traffic  signals  do  a  pretty  good  Job  of  speed- 
ing traffic.  The  best  measure  of  this,  he  says. 
Is  how  big  the  traffic  Jams  get  when  one  of 
the  computers  breaks  down. 

But  many  U.S.  cities  will  not  vote  money 
for  the  computer  approach  until  the  con- 
gestion problem  gets  much  worse,  even 
though  there  will  In  all  probability  be  sub- 
stantial sums  of  federal  money  made  avail- 
able on  a  matching  basis  In  a  few  years. 

nXCTEONIC  aouTK 

The  really  big  breakthrough  will  come  out 
of  a  combination  of  exclusive  lanes  and  com- 
puter controls — with  an  important  addition: 
Control  equipment  wlU  have  to  be  installed 
Inside  the  vehicle.  When  congestion  be- 
comes Intolerable  in  another  five  to  10  years, 
this  electronic  solution  may  well  be  made 
mandatory. 

In  the  probable  chain  of  events,  a  few  test 
highway  lanes  wUl  be  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic devices  to  control  vehicle  speed.  At 
first,  only  big  buses  will  have  the  necessary 
hardware  to  operate  In  a  controlled  lane. 
The  large  bus  has  the  same  drawback, 
though  to  a  lesser  degree,  as  the  rapid  transit 
vehicle.  It  does  not  have  enough  fiexlblllty 
In  picking  up  and  delivering  passengers;  Its 
customers  must  go  to  It,  Instead  of  the  other 
way  aroiind. 

In  time,  therefore,  six-  to  10-passenger  ve- 
hicles will  circulate  In  bedroom  communi- 
ties, probably  picking  up  passengers  on  call 
and  then  going  to  the  pearest  access  to  a 
controlled  highway.  There,  they  will  be 
locked  Into  a  high-speed  traffic  fow,  con- 
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trolled  from  without  the  vehicle,  that  will 
carry  them  to  the  appropriate  exit. 

Eventually,  private  autoe  will  be  equipped 
to  take  advantage  of  the  system.  But  few 
people  think  this  will  be  widespread  within 
the  next  10  years. 

VREICHT   FLOW 

The  system  also  will  accommodate  trucks. 
Probably  within  the  Seventies,  the  40-ft. 
truck  trailer  will  have  to  be  outlawed  from 
some  downtown  city  streets.  (If  political 
laws  do  not  do  the  Job,  economic  laws  will.) 
Highway  tractors  will  pull  two,  three  or  pos- 
sibly even  more  shorter  trailers  over  an  ex- 
panded Interstate  highway  network.  On  ar- 
rival at  a  terminal  on  the  outskirts  of  a  city, 
the  highway  tractor  will  drop  one  "train" 
and  pick  up  another. 

The  trailers  will  be  assigned  to  smaller 
tractors  equipped  with  the  electronic  con- 
trol devices  needed  to  use  the  controlled 
highway  lanes.  This  way  the  flow  of  goods 
to  and  from  widely  scattered  subiu-ban  and 
exurban  shopping  centers  and  factories  will 
continue  with  the  reliability  required  for 
smooth  inventory  control. 

For  the  railroad  Industry,  which  could  do 
much  to  alleviate  congestion  on  the  roads, 
the  early  part  of  the  1970s  will  be  a  turning 
point.  Within  the  past  few  years,  service  and 
profltabiUty  have  deteriorated.  Many  railroad 
presidents  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rate 
of  decline  Is  qtilckenlng. 

If  management,  labor,  and  the  government 
do  not  succeed  In  changing  conditions  In  a 
very  few  years,  the  Industry  will  be  nation- 
alized within  the  next  decade.  "God  knows, 
we  aren't  reaching  out  for  It."  said  a  high 
government  official  last  week.  "But  I'm  aw- 
fully afraid  it's  going  to  be  forced  on  vs." 

The  problems  of  air  traffic  congestion  above 
the  biggest  cities  today  are  similar  to  those 
on  the  highways  and  streets,  and  so  are  the 
solutions  that  will  evolve  during  the 
Seventies. 

What  is  planned  for  airplanes  is.  first,  to  get 
a  far  more  accurate  Idea  of  where  they  are 
in  the  sky,  both  vertically  and  horizontally 
and  then  map  out  where  each  is  going.  Com- 
puters will  plot  courses  that  avoid  collisions, 
and  the  information  will  move  instantly, 
continuously,  and  automatically  to  control 
towers.  Thus,  a  great  many  more  airplanes 
will  fit  into  the  same  amount  of  sky  than  Is 
IKtsslble  today. 

Pull  operation  of  this  system  Is  at  least  10 
years  away,  however.  To  make  it  work.  It  will 
be  essential  that  all  planes  entering  such 
controlled  airspace  come  equipped  with  very 
sophisticated  and  very  expensive  electronics. 
The  occasional  flyer  Is  not  going  to  like  It, 
and  If  he  cannot  afford  the  equipment,  he 
will  have  to  stay  out.  Even  with  the  best 
electronic  gear,  corporate  Jets  are  going  to 
lose  some  of  their  appeal  as  the  skies  become 
more  crowded  and  delays  make  travel  plans 
less  reliable. 

Not  so  long  ago,  many  seers  predicted  that 
as  communications  Improved — ^wlth  data 
transmission,  picture  telephones,  and  the 
like — there  would  be  less  need  for  travel.  It 
has  not  yet  worked  out  that  way.  But  If 
transportation  becomes  harder  and  more  im- 
certaln,  and  corrective  steps  are  not  taken. 
Ma  Bell's  "next  best  thing  to  being  there" 
will  become  far  better  than  trying  to  get 
there. 
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buildings  by  force  and  disrupting  trafllc. 
clearly  infringes  upon  the  rights  of 
others. 

Ours  is  admittedly  an  imperfect  so- 
ciety, but  violating  the  law  is  neither  a 
proper  nor  effective  way  of  solving 
America's  problems. 

An  editorial  In  the  Reading  Times  of 
Saturday,  December  6,  written  by  edi- 
torial board  member  Harry  Glover,  ex- 
plains in  a  brief  and  readable  manner  the 
various  avenues  of  peaceful  protest.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  Americans,  and  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  VoTBB's  Options 

One  way  to  let  the  government  In  Wash- 
ington know  you  don't  like  what  It  Is  doing 
Is  to  stage  He-downs  on  the  street  or  In  some- 
body's office,  or  to  go  around  waving  a  Viet 
Cong  flag. 

Then  there  Is  another  way — ^the  better  way, 
we  suggest. 

To  point  out  how  this  second  way  wbrks, 
let  us  take  the  resolution  passed  this  week  by 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  333  to  55, 
endorsing  President  Nixon's  efforts  to  con- 
clude the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

This  Is  a  highly  controversial  Issue,  and 
many  of  the  electorate  are  not  going  to  like, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  decision  by 
the  House  to  back  Nixon's  endeavors.  Any 
citizen  has  a  right  to  be  against  it,  of  course. 

And  if  he  doesn't  agree  with  what  his  rep- 
resentative in  the  House  did,  he  has  a  choice 
of  ways  to  let  his  congressman  know.  He  can 
write  a  letter.  He  can  get  up  a  petition  and 
seek  signatures,  and  send  the  petition  to 
Washingrton.  Or  he  can  go  to  Washington  and 
see  his  congressman,  if  he  has  the  time  and 
the  money. 

These  are  civilized  ways  of  doing  it.  We 
are  not  proposing  these  courses  of  action  be- 
cause we  are  against  the  resolution  (our 
stand  has  been  to  give  Nixon  a  chance  to  see 
what  he  can  do) ,  but  because  we  want  to  re- 
mind voters  that  there  are  better  ways  of  try- 
ing to  persuade  a  congressman  than  by  trying 
to  harass  him,  or  Intimidate  him  through 
showier  tactics  tbccn  a  letter  or  a  conversa- 
tion. 


A  VOTER'S  OPTIONS 


LETTER  FROM  A  FATHER 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENMSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  assemble  peaceably  is 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment.  Civil 
disobedience,  however,  such  as  seizing 


HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9,  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  three  trips  to 
Vietnam,  I  was  flown  about  the  combat 
area  by  a  Maj.  Samuel  Hopper  who  was 
the  personal  pilot  for  General  Westmore- 
land. He  Is  one  of  the  finest  ofiQcers  I 
have  known,  and  his  son  Bobby  has 
taken  up  flying  helicopters  In  Vietnam 
where  his  dad  left  off  upon  his  retire- 
ment. , 
Unknown  to  him.  Major  Hopper's  wife 
has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  son  in  Vietnam  on 
the  occasion  of  Veterans'  E>ay  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  the  Members 
of  this  body,  as  I  think  it  Is  a  typical 
American  masterpiece : 

November  11, 1969. 
Deak  Son:  Well  eon,  today  Is  Veterans 
Day.  I'd  Uke  to  be  able  to  say  something  pro- 
foimd,  new,  and  different  to  you  and  Chuck 
and  Billy.  But,  I  suppose  all  of  the  fancy 
phrases  have  been  put  together  long  ago,  by 
men  more  clever  than  I.  So  aU  that  remains. 
Is  for  me  to  try  to  express  my  deepest  grati- 
tude to  each  of  you  for  your  willingness  to 
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become  a  Veteran.  Your  willingness  to  serve 
vour  country  at  a  time  when  the  Vociferous 
Minority  seems  to  be  In  control.  But  let  me 
assure  each  of  you  that  this  is  a  deception 
that  I've  known  about  for  a  long  time.  I 
think  I  may  have  realized  it  first  when  as  a 
young  man  in  World  War  II,  I  was  strength- 
ened by  the  courage  of  other  young  men 
who  were  as  afraid  as  I.  yet  they  persisted. 

rpiiey no,  we  persisted  even  though  there 

were  those  who  were  not  In  tune  with  the 
then,  current,  national  policy.  Yes,  we  per- 
sisted, and  you  were  born  free. 

You  were  all  too  young  to  know  of  the 
turmoil  created  by  our  National  Policy  dur- 
ing the  Korean  Conflict.  But  the  Hue  and 
Cry  was  on  and  our  National  Leaders  were 
dlsected  on  the  chopping  block  of  world 
opinion— but  we  persisted,  and  you  remained 

free. 

You  grew  up  leisurely,  like  Uttle  kittens  in 
a  warm  loft  of  hay.  The  hardships  you  have 
Icnown  were  simulated  on  the  campus  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  the  dust  and  heat  of  El 
Paso  and  San  Antonio  and  the  swamps  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  You  bet  your  sweet 
blpple  those  simulated  hardships  seemed 
real,  I  have  experienced  them  all.  But,  they 
were  simulated,  for  you  knew  that  if  you  ever 
faltered,  there  would  be  immediate  help 
available.  You  and  I  have  never  known  the 
harshness  of  a  prison  compound  or  a  refugee 
camp  for  displaced  persons.  But  before  I  lose 
you  in  a  flurry  of  reminiscent  phraseology  let 
me  say  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to 
chide  you  for  having  been  born  free,  but 
rather  to  gently  remind  you  that  your  legacy 
has  been  paid  for.  But  another  advance  pay- 
ment Is  due,  so  that  one  day  each  of  you 
might  sit  down  and  address  a  letter,  "Dear 
Son." 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  real  purpose  of  this 
letter.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  picking  up 
the  ball  that  I  had  carried  as  far  as  I  could — 
the  one  inscribed:  Duty,  Honor,  Country.  I 
would  usually  close  by  saying,  "Love,  Dad" 
but  on  this  Veterans  Day,  I'll  say. 
Respectfully  yours, 

MaJ.  Samuel  L.  Hopper, 

U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 


ADDRESS    BY    UNDER    SECRETARY 
OP  STATE  ELLIOT  RICHARDSON 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
remarkably  cogent  address  to  the  re- 
gional conference  on  foreign  policy  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  Honorable  Elliot  L. 
Richardson,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
recently  addressed  himself  to  the  sub- 
ject of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  the  Under 
Secretary  said  a  lot  of  the  usual  things 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  hearing 
from  State  Department  officials,  he  also 
said  some  things  that  we  are  not  used  to 
hearing  from  State  Department  officials 
and  it  was  these  remarks  that  I  found  ex- 
ceptionally refreshing. 

For  example : 

Under  Secretary  Richardson  pointed 
out  that  U.S.  doubts  and  concerns  about 
the  Soviet  Union  that  have  characterized 
out  post-war  policies  have  not  been  con- 
jured up  in  dread  of  some  phantom  but 
in  response  to  palpable  Communist 
threats  and  initiatives.  The  areas  against 
which  these  agresslve  moves  came,  or 
where  harshly  threatened,  sound  a  grimly 
familiar  litany — Iran,  Greece,  Turkey, 
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Czechoslovakia,  Berlin,  Korea  and  Hun- 
gary-" 

While  the  United  States  is  more  than 
willing  to  meet  the  Soviet  Union  halfway, 
the  Under  Secretary  explained: 

We  cannot — until  new  evidence  is  upon 
us— allow  ourselves  to  forget  past  manifesta- 
tions of  Soviet  aggressiveness. 

Other  examples  of  Soviet  recalcitrance 
and  seeming  reluctance  to  reduce  ten- 
sions cited  by  Mr.  Richardson  were: 

Vietnam :  Although  North  Vietnam  is 
not  the  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was 
noted : 

They  are  the  single  most  supplier  of  aid. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  little  to  Indicate  that 
they  have  exerted  any  significant  Influence 
on  North  Vietnam  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
this  tragic  conflict. 

Laos:  Despite  the  1962  agreement  that 
Laos  would  be  neutral,  there  are  North 
Vietnamese  troops— some  40,000 — in  that 
country.  Mr.  Richardson  asks: 

Is  the  Soviet  government  willing  to  help 
Laos  maintain  its  neutrality? 

Middle  East:  The  Under  Secretary 
said: 

The  issue  here  Is  whether  the  Soviet.s  will 
give  sufficient  priority  to  the  long-term  ad- 
vantages of  a  genuine  Arab-Israeli  settle- 
ment c  r  will  Instead  focus  on  short-run  gains 
that  could  only  be  swept  away  by  another 
Arab-Israeli  war. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  a  good 
speech,  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
and  recommend  my  colleagues  read  it. 

The  State  Department  may  not  be  as 
cleaned  out  as  some  of  us  might  like  it 
to  be,  but  since  we  have  taken  over  the 
rhetoric  has  improved;  a  considerable 
accomplishment  in  itself.  The  speech  fol- 
lows : 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, Under  Secretary  of  State 

In  one  of  the  Disraeli  novels  there  appears 
a  character  described  as  being  "distinguished 
for  ignorance;  for  he  had  only  one  idea  and 
that  was  wrong."  The  character's  name,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  Mr.  Kremlin." 

In  the  post  World  War  n  world  our  view 
of  the  goals  of  Communist  governments, 
most  particularly  our  view  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  state,  has  so  dominated 
the  direction  of  American  foreign  policy  that 
those  who  disagree  with  that  view  have  been 
ready  to  apply  Disraeli's  description  of  Mr. 
Kremlin  to  the  entire  policy. 

Because  our  estimate  of  the  potential  for 
constructive  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  central  to  our  entire  international  posture, 
any  change  in  our  assessment  of  this  poten- 
tial is  bound  to  have  wide  significance.  In- 
deed, this  may  well  be  the  reason  why  the 
most  quoted  and  most  Interpreted  of  all  of 
President  Nixon's  statements  since  he  took 
office  has  been  the  memorable  passage  in  his 
Inaugural  Address  in  which  he  said  "After 
a  period  of  confrontation  we  are  entering  an 
era  of  negotiation.  Let  all  nations  know  that 
during  this  Administration  our  lines  of  com- 
munication will  be  open." 

Our  lines  of  communication  are  open.  Dur- 
ing the  past  nine  months  we  have  talked 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  other  Com- 
munist bloc  nations  on  a  large  number  of 
subjects.  We  have  conferred  with  the  So- 
viets about  Vietnam,  unfortunately  with  lit- 
tle effect,  and  have  had  a  series  of  talks  on 
the  Middle  East  which  we  hope  will  be  pro- 
ductive in  leading  the  nations  of  the  area 
toward  a  settlement. 
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This  week  an  especially  significant  aspect 
of  the  new  "era  of  negotiation"  opened  in 
Helsinki  with  the  beginning  of  preliminary 
discussions  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
arms. 

The  current  talks  are  probably  the  most 
critical  negotiations  on  disarmament  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  undertaken,  and 
we  approach  them — to  use  Secretary  Rogers' 
phrase — "in  sober  and  serious  determina- 
tion." 

As  the  President  himself  put  it:  "There 
Is  no  more  important  task  before  us.  We 
must,"  he  said,  "make  a  determined  effort 
not  only  to  limit  the  build-up  of  strategic 
arms,  but  to  reverse  it." 

Success  would  not  only  mean  a  great  stride 
forward  in  the  cause  of  disarmament  gen- 
erally, but  would  be  accompanied  by  sig- 
nificant economic  benefits.  Strategic  weapons 
systems  have  been  costing  us  some  eight  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  purchase  and  maintain, 
and  these  costs  are  Increasing.  In  bringing 
this  enormously  expensive  and  unproductive 
competition  to  an  end,  large  sums  In  both 
countries  could  be  diverted  to  other  uses. 
Since  the  Soviet  Union  spends  a  greater 
proportion  of  its  national  product  on  stra- 
tegic weapons  than  we  do,  we  have  good 
reason  to  hope  that  this  Incentive  for  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant to  them. 

Success  in  these  talks,  then,  seems  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  both  nations  and  presents 
both  with  exciting  opporttmltles.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Immediate  material  benefits,  it 
would  help  to  bring  about  a  beneficial.  If  still 
only  partial,  unravelling  of  the  skein  of  sus- 
picion that  has  enveloped  relations  between 
us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  doubts  and  concerns  that  have  char- 
acterized our  postwar  view  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment are,  unlike  Disraeli's  Mr.  Kremlin, 
hardly  "distinguished  for  Ignorance."  They 
were  not  conjured  up  in  dread  of  some  phan- 
tom but  in  response  to  palpable  communist 
threats  and  initiatives.  The  areas  against 
which  these  aggressive  moves  came,  or  where 
harshly  threatened,  sound  a  grimly  familiar 
litany — Iran,  Greece,  Turkey,  Czechoslovakia. 
Berlin,  Korea.  Hungary. 

Nor  were  NATO  and  the  other  structures  of 
defense  and  world  order  that  we  Joined  in 
erecting  built  merely  as  an  excuse  for  main- 
taining an  American  presence  abroad.  The 
United  States — contrary  to  Marxist  dogma- 
had  no  need,  desire,  or  intention  of  spread- 
ing influence  or  empire.  We  withdrew  our 
troops  following  the  second  World  War  and 
returned  them  overseas  only  at  the  request  of 
friendly  nations  which  felt  endangered.  Our 
world-wide  system  of  alliances  was  con- 
structed In  the  face  of  a  real,  not  an  Imagi- 
nary threat. 

If  we  are  prompted  to  recall  this  melan- 
choly history  now.  It  Is  not  to  reopen  old 
wounds,  nor  to  deny  that  our  actions,  though 
not  so  designed,  might  have  been  perceived 
as  threatening  by  the  Soviets.  It  is  rather  to 
remind  a  new  generation — and  ourselves— 
that  we  had  reason  for  our  caution.  And  now. 
even  as  possibilities  present  themselves  for 
a  lessening  of  tensions,  it  Is  prudent  once 
again  to  examine  coldly  the  total  realities  of 
the  bargaining  situation.  The  era  of  con- 
frontation has  left  a  complex  Inheritance  of 
problems,  alignments,  and  alliances  which 
cannot  be  sorted  out  or  changed  overnight. 
Change  will  require  hard,  realistic,  and— in- 
evitably— protracted  bargaining.  For  Inter- 
national negotiating  is  always  a  tough  and 
difficult  business,  and  those  who  sit  across 
the  table  from  us  are  no  more  eager  than  we 
to  lose  any  advantages. 

So  as  we  seek  to  exploit  as  fully  as  we  can 
any  opening  for  meaningful  negotiation,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities to  probe  carefuUy  and  meticu- 
lously for  fresh  evidence  indicating  whether 
or  not  we  can  safely  moderate  our  previous 
fears  and  doubts  about  Soviet  Intentions. 

In  viewing  the  Soviet  government  today 
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some  are  naturally  more  skeptical  of  evidence 
of  ite  amenability  to  an  era  of  negotiation 
than  others.  A  wide  shading  of  interpreta- 
tion Is  possible.  At  the  two  poles,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  overstated  and  overslmpllfled,  the 
Interpretations  run  something  like  this: 

Interpretation  one  hypothesizes  that  basic 
Soviet  attitudes  are  Uttle  changed  and  that 
the  threat  to  our  security  Is  not  significantly 
diminished.  Those  who  propound  this  view 
point  to  the  continuing  and  accelerating 
build-up  of  Soviet  military  strength,  to  the 
spread  of  Soviet  power  Into  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Middle  East,  to  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  subversion  of  Its  govern- 
ment, to  Soviet  support  of  Hanoi  In  Its  evi- 
dent desire  to  take  over  South  Vlet-Nam. 
They  see  the  continuation  of  Stalinist  harass- 
ment and  persecution  of  Soviet  writers  and 
Intellectuals,  the  political  trials  and  suppres- 
sion of  dissent,  as  evidence  of  a  regime  which 
Is  Inherently  authoritarian  and  aggressive, 
no  matter  what  its  Ideological  cast.  They  be-  ^ 
lleve  that  basic  to  this  authoritarianism  Is  a 
fear  of  contamination  by  progressive  tend- 
encies both  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
and  In  neighboring  countries  and  a  con- 
sequent need  to  extinguish  such  tendencies 
whenev2r  they  emerge.  And  they  fear  that  a 
leadership  basically  isolated  from  public  re- 
sponse is  more  liable  to  follow  dangsro\is  and 
Bdventuristic  policies. 

This  Interpretation  also  urges  us  to  take 
Soviet  ideological  pronouncements  at  face 
value  and  not  dismiss  them  as  ritualistic 
Marxist  rhetoric.  Ii  would  take,  for  example, 
the  statement  adopted  on  June  17  of  this 
year  by  the  International  Conference  of  Com- 
mxinist  and  Workers'  Parties,  which  met  in 
Moscow  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soviet 
Commimist  Party,  as  Indicating  that  Soviet 
Intentions  are  as  inimical  as  ever.  Among 
other  things,  that  long  and  turgid  document 
•aid:  "To  curb  the  aggressors  and  liberate 
mankind  from  Imperialism  is  the  mission  of 
the  working  class,  of  all  the  antl-imperlallst 
forces  fighting  for  peace,  democracy,  national 
Independence,  and  socialism." 

Interpretation  two.  on  the  other  hand, 
would  read  such  polemics  only  as  window 
dressing  intended  to  proclaim  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist legitimacy.  According  to  this  view,  actual 
Soviet  policies  bear  little  resemblance  to  of- 
ficial Ideology.  Those  who  espouse  this  Inter- 
pretation see  Soviet  policies  as  having 
moderated  greatly  since  the  death  of  Stalin 
and  believe  the  Soviets  now  display  a  genuine 
willingness  to  reach  accommodations  with  us 
on  issues  on  which  we  have  common»or  par- 
allel Interests.  The  Soviet  Union,  they  feel, 
no  longer  pursues  expansionist  ambitions; 
on  the  contrary,  its  poovure  appears  pri- 
marily oriented  toward  protecting  the 
security  of  the  motherland.  Soviet  military 
strength  is  maintained  at  least  partially  in 
response  to  the  military  strength  of  the  U.S. 
and  our  alliances. 

Those  who  put  this  interpretation  forward 
think  the  Soviet  government,  if  only  by 
necessity,  Is  willing  to  allow  a  certain  di- 
versity among  the  countries  close  to  its 
border.  Though  It  is  not  a  democracy,  they 
believe  it  is  still  necessary  tor  it  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  popular  will  of  its  people 
and  that  this  fact  is  causing  it  to  moderate 
Its  policies.  For  this  reason,  too.  the  Soviet 
government  is  held  to  be  preoccupied  with 
domestic  affairs — with  problems  of  agricul- 
tural organization  and  growing  consumer  de- 
mands. 

Soviet  society  is  pictured  as  conservative 
and  essentially  bourgeois  In  outlook,  with 
all  the  cultural  and  artistic  adventurism  of 
George  G.  Babbitt.  The  ruling  party  bureauc- 
racy, as  seen  by  this  interpretation.  Is  like 
all  entrenched  bureaucracies,  cautious,  un- 
imaginative, and  a  little  dull,  the  Soviet 
leadership,  since  it  is  largely  a  product  of  the 
bureaucracy,  is  similarly  gray,  cautious,  and 
devoted  to  the  status  quo.  In  sum,  tbls  view 
holds  that  as  practical  needs  have  become 
more  insistent.  Communist  Ideological  fervor 
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has  waned.  The  Soviet  leadership  Is  viewed, 
like  Candide,  as  increasingly  content  to  culti- 
vate its  own  garden. 

The  truth,  of  course,  may  simply  be  that 
both  portraits  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  facets 
of  the  same  reality,  seen  through  different 
eyes.  On  the  face  of  things.  Indeed,  neither 
wholly  excludes  the  other:  No  government, 
and  certainly  no  government  in  a  nation  as 
large  as  the  Soviet  Union,  can  be  entirely 
monolithic — monolithic,  that  is,  in  the  sense 
of  being  free  from  divergent  and  competing 
interests,  forces,  or  views.  Thus,  when  we 
speak  of  "Soviet  intentions."  we  obviously  do 
not  mean  to  Imply  that  these  remain  static. 
The  Soviet  Union,  we  know,  has  its  own 
hawks  and  doves.  Ite  hard-liners  and  soft- 
liners.  It  has  its  scientists  and  Intellectuals 
who  are  quietly  pressing  for  more  freedom, 
as  well  as  its  Stalinists  who  favor  greater 
repression,  and  through  the  shifting  and 
coming  to  influence  of  different  elements 
and  personalities  Is  forged  the  amalgam  of 
its  policies  and  Intentions. 

For  us.  of  course,  the  importance  of  treads 
in  Soviet  life  and  government  lies  in  their 
significance  for  Soviet  attitudes  and  inten- 
tions toward  the  outside  world.  And  on  this 
score  new  and  important  evidence  can  be 
obtained  through  negotiations  whose  ob- 
jective is  the  concrete  resolution  of  those 
specific  issues  which  continue  to  embody  the 
risk  of  confrontation  or  to  enhance  the  dan- 
ger of  its  consequences.  Such  negotiations, 
whatever  their  outcome,  can  thus  serve  the 
wider  purpose  of  testing  the  prospecta  for  a 
more  stable  and  peaceful  world.  Progress  will 
come  only  through  the  concrete  resolution  of 
specific  Issues  which  continue  to  disturb  in- 
ternational tranquillity. 

In  this,  we  are  more  than  willing  to  meet 
the  Soviet  Union  half  way.  The  entire  drive 
and  approach  of  this  Administration  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  movement  in  the  so- 
lution of  outstanding  issues  and  the  growth 
of  international  understanding.  While  we 
cannot — until  new  evidence  Is  upon  us — al- 
low ourselves  to  forget  past  manifestations 
of  Soviet  aggressiveness,  we  are  eager  to  put 
the  accent  on  the  future  rather  than  the 
past,  to  stress  our  Joint  opportunities  rather 
than  our  old  divisions. 

"I  believe  we  must  take  risks  for  peace," 
President  Nixon  has  said,  "but  calculated 
risks,  not  foolish  risks."  It  is  In  this  spirit 
th»t  we  have  entered  the  talks  on  stratee^ic 
arms  and  the  other  discussions  In  which  we 
have  been  engaged. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  the  President  em- 
phasized at  Guam  that  the  Job  of  countering 
insurgency  in  the  field  will  hereinafter  have 
to  be  conducted  by  the  government  con- 
cerned, making  use  of  Its  popular  support, 
and  with  the  nature  of  our  assistance  depAtd- 
Ing  on  the  realities  of  the  particular  situa- 
tion. And  it  is  in  this  spirit  also  that  the 
President  has  changed  the  pattern  of  the 
Vlet-Nam  war  by  beginning  the  process  of 
turning  our  share  of  the  fighting  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  withdrawing  Ameri- 
can ground  forces. 

Underlying  these  steps  is  a  fresh  approach 
to.  and  a  new  implementation  of,  the  tradi- 
tional American  desire  to  let  peoples  and 
nations  determine  their  own  destinies.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recently  articulated  our  guiding 
principle,  which,  while  stated  in  the  context 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  equally  applic- 
able elsewhere.  Our  approach,  he  said,  Is  to 
"respect  .  .  .  national  identity  and  national 
dignity  in  a  partnership  In  which  rights  and 
responsibilities  are  shared  by  a  conmiunity  of 
independent  states." 

We  seek,  then,  a  structure  of  world  order 
based  on  the  independence  and  equality  of 
states:  we  do  not  seek  Ideological  domination 
or  confrontation.  We  care  less  about  the  or- 
dering of  a  nation's  economy  or  even  its  po- 
litical structure  than  we  do  about  the  evi- 
dence it  presents  to  us  about  its  willingness 
to  live  in  peace  with  its  neighbors. 

What  Is  all  this  evidence  that  I  keep  talk- 
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Ing  about?  What  specific  moves  do  we  think 
the  Soviet  government  can  make  to  reduce 
tensions?  What  tensions  are  in  question? 
Let  me  briefly  outline  some  of  the  areas  and 
issues  in  which  progress  can  be  made. 

First,  there  is  Vlet-Nam.  Over  eighteen 
months  ago  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  entered  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  with  the  hope  of  reaching  an 
agreement  that  would  bring  the  fighting  to 
an  end.  For  a  long  time  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment  bad  told  us  that,  once  these  negotia- 
tions began,  such  a  settlement  should  be  pos- 
sible. After  a  beginning  In  which  there  were 
some  signs  of  progress,  the  talks  ground  to 
a  standstill  last  spring.  We  continue  to  hope 
that  these  talks  will  succeed  and  are  still 
looking  for  opportunities  to  move  them  for- 
ward. 

Although  the  Soviets  do  not  control  North 
Vlet-Nam,  as  the  single  most  Important  sup- 
plier of  aid  to  North  Vlet-Nam,  they  un- 
doubtedly  exercise  much  leverage.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  little  to  indicate  that  they 
have  exerted  any  significant  Influence  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  an  end  to  this 
tragic  conflict.  Are  we  then  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  government  Is  encouraging  Hanoi 
to  reject  a  negotiated  solution  and  to  con- 
tinue the  effort  to  Impose  ita  will  on  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Viet-Nam? 

There  is  Laos.  In  1962  we  agreed  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  twelve  other  states  that 
Laos  should  be  neutral.  But  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  in  conjunction  with  the  Commu- 
nist Pathet  Lao  continue  to  threaten  the  gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Souvanna  Phouma.  Is  the 
Soviet  government  willing  to  help  Laos  main- 
tain its  neutrality? 

The  Middle  East,  on  which  we  have  been 
engaged  In  intensive  talks  with  the  Soviet,  is 
another  area  where  their  actions  will  provide 
Important  Indices  of  their  intentions.  For  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East  today  is  so  emo- 
tional and  so  explosive  that  a  failure  by  the 
great  powers  to  act  firmly  and  responsibly  In 
support  of  United  Nations'  efforts  could  mean 
yet  another  war  In  the  area  and  perhaps  even 
a  wider  catastrophe.  The  issue  here  is  wheth- 
er the  Soviets  will  give  sufficient  priority  to 
the  long-term  advantages  of  a  genuine  Arab- 
Israeli  settlement  or  will  Instead  focus  on 
short-run  gains  that  could  only  be  swept 
away  by  another  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Soviet  attitudes  on  the  development  of 
firmer  foundations  for  peace  and  stability  in 
Europe  wUl  prove  another  key  to  their  basic 
willingness  to  reduce  tensions.  The  Soviet 
government  has  recently  proposed  the  con- 
vocation of  a  European  Security  Conference. 
But  when  they  reached  the  point  of  suggest- 
ing what  such  a  conference  might  do,  they 
and  their  Warsaw  PaC^  colleagues  avoided 
concrete  Issues  and  put  forward  only  vague 
suggestions. 

We  and  our  NATO  allies  are  more  than 
ready,  of  course,  to  do  our  part  in  solving 
the  manifold  and  complex  problems  which 
for  so  long  have  divided  Europe.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  the  way  to  go  about  it  Is 
through  dealing  directly,  through  whatever 
forum  or  procedure  is  most  appropriate  to 
the  subject,  wtlh  the  issues  that  generate 
tension.  A  Europe-wide  conference  might  fit- 
tingly climax,  but  cannot  substitute  for  this 
painstaking  process. 

A  beginning  might  be  made  by  improving 
the  situation  In  and  around  Berlin,  Includ- 
ing access  to  the  city.  We  have,  along  with 
the  British  and  French  governments,  sug- 
gested this  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  with  such  a  discusssion. 
An  even  more  Important  opportunity  for 
East-West  negotiation  is  the  subject  of  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reductions.  Certainly 
progress  on  the  reducing  of  forces  would  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  reducing  tensions  in 
Europe.  We  are  working  with  our  allies  to 
develop  specific  negotiating  proposals  and 
will  be  pursuing  the  issue  further  at  the 
NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  later  this  month. 
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These  are  only  some  of  the  areas  and  issues 
on  which  tensions  can  be  lowered — ^though 
nerhaps  they  are  the  most  Important.  Each 
Is^s  part  of  an  interrelated  whole  and  each 
constitutes  a  test— for  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Can  we  reach  agree- 
ments which  will  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  lasting  peace?  We  are  determined 
to  seek  the  answers,  cautiously,  but  also  with 
patience  and  determination. 

After  all,  why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
settle  the  disputes  that  divide  us?  There  are 
no  quarrels  of  the  traditional  sort  between 
us  no  disputes  over  territory,  no  competition 
for  trade.  There  is  no  historic  enmity  be- 
tween our  peoples. 

The  alms  and  ambitions  of  our  peoples 
geem.  in  fact  very  similar— to  live  and  pros- 
per, to  educate  our  children,  to  build  our 
communities  free  of  the  threat  of  war  and 
destruction. 

There  seems  no  final  reason  why  this  could 
not  be  so. 

Having  beg^n  with  a  quotation  from  a  Dis- 
raeU  novel.  It  seems  fitting  to  end  with  one. 

"Man  is  not  the  creature  of  eircum- 
Btancea,"  the  British  Prime  Minister  wrote, 
"Circumstances  are  the  creatures  of  men." '  If 
this  indeed  be  so,  then  it  becomes  our  pecu- 
liar obligation  to  mold  those  circumstances 
80  that  all  nations,  large  and  small,  can  live 
in  peace  together. 
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HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8.  1969 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sponsor  of 
legislation,  H.R.  13340,  to  ban  the  use  of 
DDT  in  the  United  States  by  June  30, 
1970, 1  am  among  those  concerned  with 
the  threat  to  our  environment  posed  by 
this  "uninvited  additive."  I  am  happy  to 
see  steps  by  our  Government  to  curb  the 
use  of  DDT  and  hope  that  with  enlight- 
ened policies  we  can  reverse  the  con- 
tamination by  this  pesticide  as  well  as 
by  herbicides  which  have  been  found  to 
induce  birth  deformations. 

Our  use  of  herbicides  and  defoliants 
has  been  especially  hazardous  to  health 
in  Vietnam,  where  there  have  been  exten- 
sive reports  of  birth  defects  among  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  were  exposed  to  de- 
foliants used  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  war.  I  feel  that  this 
practice  should  be  stopped  immediately. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  November  21.  1969,  issue  of 
Science  which  outlines  these  dangers : 
Environment:  Focrs  on  DDT,  the 
"Uninvited  AoDrrrvE" 

Since  mid-October,  the  federal  govern- 
nient  has  ordered  a  halt  in  production  of  the 
artificially  sweetening  cyclamates  and  an- 
nounced timetables  for  restricting  use  of  the 
herbicide  2,4,5-T  and  the  pesticide  DDT.  In 
each  Instance,  dlstu£blng  results  of  labora- 
tory tests  on  animaft  had  preceded  the  an- 
nouncements, but  the  most  obvious  common 
factor  in  the  three  cases  seems  to  have 
been  growing  public  concern  about  environ- 
mental hazards. 

The  outburst  of  official  activity  served  to 
focus  attention  on  the  difficulties  of  deter- 
mining   long-term    effects    on    humans    of 


'  Vivian  Grey  (1826)  Book  VI,  Chapter  VU. 
CXV 2396— Part  28 
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chemicals  introduced  Into  the  environment. 
And  the  government  finds  Itself  faced  with 
serious  questions  about  the  adequacy  of  test- 
ing procedures  and  of  the  machinery  for  set- 
ting "tolerance"  levels  for  chemicals. 

The  most  Important  pronouncement  was 
the  one  on  DDT.  It  called,  in  effect,  for  a 
phasing  out  of  most  domestic  uses  of  the  pes- 
ticide over  a  2-year  period.  DDT  Is  the  par- 
ticular target  of  conservationista  because  of 
its  persistence  in  the  food  chain,  but  It  is 
widely  relied  on  for  its  relatively  low  cost 
and  its  vast  contribution  to  the  control  of 
disease  and  the  production  of  food. 

THE   DELANET    AMENDMENT 

In  purely  legal  terms,  the  banning  of  cy- 
clamates involved  the  most  clearcut  de- 
cision. Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  Robert  H. 
Finch  ordered  cyclamate  production  halted 
after  lab  tests  Indicated  that  cyclamates 
caused  cancer  in  the  bladders  of  rata  ex- 
posed to  amounta  of  cyclamates  equivalent 
to  about  50  times  the  normal  dose.  To  do  so 
he  invoked  the  food  additive  amendment 
of  the  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  This 
amendment,  sponsored  by  Representative 
James  J.  Delaney  (D-N.Y.)  and  passed  In 
1958,  provides  that  "no  additive  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  safe  if  it  Is  found  to  induce 
cancer  when  ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or 
it  is  found,  after  testa  which  are  appropriate 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety  of  food 
additives,  to  induce  cancer  in  man  or  ani- 
mals. .  .  ." 

At  the  time  Pinch  made  a  point  of  saying 
that  no  evidence  had  been  advanced  that 
cyclamates  caused  cancer  in  humans,  but 
he  was  acting  "because  it  is  imperative  to 
follow  a  prudent  oovirse  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning public  health." 

The  action  on  2,4,5-T  followed  the  report 
of  findings  (see  story  which  follows)  that 
offspring  of  mice  and  rate  given  large  doses 
of  the  herbicide  while  pregnant  showed  a 
relatively  large  number  of  deformities  at 
birth.  Presidential  science  adviser  Lee  A. 
DuBrldge,  In  announcing  a  series  of  govern- 
ment actions  to  restrict  use  of  2,4,5-T,  said 
that  "while  the  relationships  of  these  effecte 
on  laboratory  animals  to  effecta  on  man  are 
not  entirely  clear  at  this  time,  the  actions 
taken  will  assure  safety  of  the  public  while 
further  evidence  is  sought."  One  step  taken 
was  a  Defense  Department  order  to  restrict 
use  of  the  herbicide,  which  has  been  heavily 
used  as  a  defoliant  In  Vietnam,  to  "sj'eas  re- 
mote from  the  population,"  a  move  that  may 
well  have  been  hastened  by  a  desire  to  fore- 
stall possible  charges  that  the  United  States 
was  waging  chemical  warfare  against  preg- 
nant women  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Domestic  regulation  of  pesticides  is  based 
on  the  registration  provisions  of  the  Pesti- 
cide, Fungicide  and  Rodentlcide  Act  orig- 
inally passed  in  1947  and  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  a  pro- 
posed use  of  a  pesticide  will  result  in  resi- 
dues on  or  in  food  or  feed  crops,  registration 
which  makes  the  sale  of  the  chemical  legal 
will  not  be  granted  until  a  "tolerance  level" 
has  been  established.  The  task  of  determin- 
ing a  safe  level  is  delegated  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA)   in  HEW. 

The  FDA's  responsibilities  are  set  forth  in 
a  pesticide  chemical  amendment  of  the  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act  which  provides  for 
the  seizure  and  destruction  of  agricultural 
commodities  that  contain  pesticide  residue 
in  excess  of  established  tolerances.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  of  safety  has  rested  primarily  on 
manufacturers,  who  must  present  convincing 
evidence  of  laboratory  testing  programs  when 
they  wish  to  market  a  new  chemical. 

Critics  of  the  system  say  that  one  major 
flaw  is  that  there  Is  no  group  that  monitors 
what's  already  on  the  market.  They  also  com- 
plain that  emphasis  in  testing  has  been 
placed  primarily  on  establishing  acute  tox- 
icity levels  and  that  long-range  chronic  ef- 
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feota  on  humans  of  low  doses  (pcutlcularly  of 
persistent  chemicals  like  DDT)  have  been 
relatively  Ignored. 

Establishing  long-term  effects  at  chemical 
residues  Is,  of  course,  acknowledged  to  be  very 
difficult.  An  analogy  exists  with  the  problems 
of  determining  biological  effecte  of  various 
levels  and  kinds  of  radiation.  But  experte  say 
that  It  is  probably  easier  to  obtain  quanti- 
tative results  on  biological  effecte  of  radiation 
than  on  chemicals  because  of  the  changes 
chemicals  cause  inside  the  body.  For  example, 
the  behavior  of  breakdown  products,  syner- 
gistic eSecta,  and  variation  in  the  bacterial 
population  Inside  the  bodies  of  different  Indi- 
viduals could  all  affect  the  resulte.  And  obvi- 
ously, most  testing  on  humans  Is  precluded. 

ADVANCE    in    TECHNOLOCT 

Although  it  is  still  impossible  to  provide 
scientific  proof  of  the  long-term  effects  of 
chemicals  such  as  DDT,  advances  In  technol- 
ogy In  recent  years  have  made  it  possible  to 
detect  minute  traces  of  DDT  and  other  chem- 
icals in  food  and  in  animal  and  htunan  tis- 
sues (2,4.S-T,  incidentally,  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  nonresldual  in  humans) . 

This  new  capacity  to  detect  the  presence  of 
chemical  substances  like  DDT  and  recent  re- 
search resulte  that  show  DDT  In  large  doses 
producing  cancer  in  laboratory  animals  have 
caused  some  to  ask  vrtiy  the  Delanev  amend- 
ment should  not  be  applied  to  DDT,  which 
former  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  caUed  "the  uninvited  additive." 

One  study  of  carcinogenic  effacte  of  pesti- 
cides and  industrial  chemicals  that  gained 
vrlde  notice  last  spring  was  commissioned  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  done 
under  contract  by  Bionetics  Laboratories.  A 
"preliminary  note"  on  "tumorlgenlclty  In 
mice"  was  published  In  the  June  issue  of  the 
Cancer  Institute's  Journal.  But  the  study  had 
attracted  attention  earlier,  and  an  "Interim 
report"  had  even  been  inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  1  May  by  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.).  The  researchers  reported 
that  11  of  the  120  compounds  tested  induced 
a  "significantly  elevated  incidence  of  tumors, 
mostly  hepatomas." ' 

One  of  the  researchers  Involved  In  the 
study  said  that  there  had  been  debate  with- 
in the  group  on  whether  to  use  the  word 
"tumorigenlc"  or  "carcinogenic."  R.  R.  Bates, 
a  National  Cancer  Institute  researcher  on  the 
project  said  in  an  interview  vrith  Bryce  Nel- 
son, former  member  of  the  Science  news 
staff,  "I  would  use  the  word  carcinogenicity. 
I  am  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  word  we 
used.'"  The  Journal  article  did  point  out  that 
the  use  of  the  worl  hepatomas  (liver  tumors) 
"should  not  be  considered  as  implying  that 
these  tumors  are  benign." 

The  background  to  the  government's  Ini- 
tiatives on  DDT  is  too  complex  to  analyze  In 
detail,  but  actions  by  states  and  foreign 
govemmente  this  year  (Science,  23  May) 
probably  created  some  momentum.  Last 
spring,  shortly  after  the  government  found 
it  necessary  to  seize  a  quantity  of  coho 
salmon  In  Michigan  because  of  elevated  con- 
centrations of  DDT,  Secretary  Pinch  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  Pesticides  and 
Their  Relationship  to  Environmental  Health. 
Chairman  of  the  commission  is  Emll  M. 
Mrak.  a  former  chanceUor  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis  and  a  food  scientist 
of  wide  reputation.  Membership  Is  drawn 
mostly  from  among  recognized  university  ex- 
perts with  a  ballast  of  government  repre- 
sentative.'- HEW  provided  the  staff. 

The  commission  undertook  a  broad  review 


•These  11  compounds  Include  5  Insecti- 
cides: p,p'-DDT,  Mirex,  bis(chloroethyl)- 
ether,  Chlorobenzllate,  and  Strobane;  five 
fungicides:  PCNB.  Avadex.  ethyl  selenac. 
ethylene  thiourea,  and  bis(2-hydroxyethyl)- 
dlthiocarbamlc  acid  potassium  salt;  and  the 
herbicide  W-(hydroxyethyl)  hydrazine. 
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of  the  research  on  active  pesticide  chemicals 
used  in  the  United  States.  Only  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  report  containing  recommenda- 
tions and  summaries  has  been  released:  de- 
tails of  the  study  wll'.  follow  In  Part  11  and 
will  Include  the  findings  of  advisory  panels 
on  carcinogenesis,  Interactions,  mutagene- 
sis, and  teratogenesls. 

The  commission  asked  that  DDT  and  DDD 
be  restricted  "within  two  years  to  those  uses 
essential  to  preservation  of  human  health 
and  welfare  and  approved  unanimously"  by 
the  secretaries  of  HEW.  Agriculture,  and 
Interior.  On  this  point  and  In  Its  recommen- 
dations generally,  the  commission  tactfully 
phrased  their  recommendations  in  a  way  that 
gives  Pinch  and  Agriculture  Secretary  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  room  to  maneuver.  The  com- 
mission found  "adequate  evidence  concern- 
ing potential  hazards  to  our  environment 
and  to  man's  health  to  require  corrective 
action."  But  m  the  covering  letter  to  Pinch, 
Mrak  writes  in  behalf  of  the  commission, 
"Chemicals,  Including  pesticides  used  to  in- 
crease food  production,  are  of  such  impor- 
tance in  modem  life  that  we  must  learn  to 
live  with  them." 

The  commission,  In  fact,  makes  several 
suggestions  which  affect  administrative 
rather  than  scientific  problems.  Including  a 
recommendation  that  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment be  altered  so  that  the  HEW  secretary 
would  be  permitted  to  "determine  when  evi- 
dence of  carcinogenesis  Justifies  restrictive 
action  concerning  food  containing  analyti- 
cally detectable  traces  of  pesticides.'' 

Pinch's  own  view  Is  expressed  in  this  ex- 
cerpt from  the  statement  to  the  press  when 
he  made  his  DDT  announcement  of  12 
November. 

"The  Delaney  Amendment  was  conceived 
In  high  purpose  and  has  served  a  useful 
function.  The  Department's  General  Counsel 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Delaney  Amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  pesticide  chemical 
residues  in  raw  agricultural  commodities  or 
In  foods  processed  from  lawful  crops.  Nor 
does  it  apply  to  the  unavoidable  environ- 
mental contamination  of  foods.  The  unbe- 
lievably sophisticated  and  sensitive  measur- 
ing devices  now  in  the  skilled  hands  of  our 
laboratory  technicians  can  measure  one 
twentieth  part  of  one  unit  in  a  billion.  Meas- 
urement techniques  have  Improved  1000-fold 
since  the  Delaney  Amendment  was  enacted 
eleven  years  ago.  If  the  Delaney  Amendment, 
as  it  is  now  written,  were  to  be  strictly  en- 
forced for  pesticide  residues  It  would  convert 
us  to  a  nation  of  vegetarians.  Much  of  our 
red  meat,  many  dairy  products,  some  eggs, 
fowl  and  fish — aU  parts  of  basic  food  groups 
deemed  necessary  to  a  balanced  diet — would 
be  outlawed  because  of  very  small  pesticide 
residues  from  the  ecological  chain." 

What  appears  to  be  shaping  up  is  a  battle 
over  the  issue  of  "zero  tolerance"  for  DDT^ 
In  effect,  a  ban  on  the  pesticide. 

Aligned  against  those  who  take  Finch's 
view  are  conservationists  and  scientists  ac- 
tive In  the  cause  of  environmental  protec- 
tion. They  regard  DDT  as  a  primary  enemy 
because  of  its  persistence  in  the  food  chain. 
To  Justify  their  apocalyptic  vision  they  cite 
the  damage  to  some  species  of  animals,  birds, 
and  fish  that  has  already  been  traced  to  DDT 
and  the  ominous  reports  of  tests  on  lab 
animals. 

Proponents  of  a  zero  tolerance  level  for 
DDT  argue  that  Agriculture  Secretary  Hardin 
should  immediately  order  that  DDT  be  "de- 
registered,"  since  the  law  provides  for  ad- 
ministrative review  procedures  which  will 
allow  manufacturers,  in  practice,  to  gain 
long  delays  while  the  scientific  cose  on  DDT 
is  examined.  The  environmentalists  are  bet- 
ter organized  and  increasingly  sophisticated 
in  their  tactics  these  days,  as  was  shown  by 
the  recent  petition  of  four  conservation 
groups  for  government  action  against  DDT 
(Science,  7  November).  Whether  they  will 
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now  go  to  court  to  press  thielr  point  probably 
depends  on  what  action  Hardin  takes. 

Still  unsettled,  of  course,  are  the  argu- 
ments as  to  whether  carcinogenesis  is  "dose 
related"  and  whether  causing  cancer  In 
small  animals  with  a  chemical  substance 
proves  there  is  real  danger  for  humans.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  if  more  light  Is 
thrown  on  these  questions  by  Part  II  of  the 
Mrak  report,  particularly  by  the  comments 
of  the  panel  on  carcinogenesis. 

Other  practical  questions  seem  to  defy 
categorical  answers.  Farmers,  particularly  In 
the  cotton  belt,  are  reportedly  worried  about 
finding  a  replacement  pesticide  that  matches 
DDT's  long-lasting,  broad-spectrum  action 
and  Its  low  cost.  Partisans  of  DDT  argue 
that  studies  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion show  there  Is  no  practical  substitute 
for  DDT  in  malaria  control  in  underdevel- 
oped countries.  The  question  of  whether 
DDT  might  be  replaced  by  biological  con- 
trols or  other  pesticides  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  these  elicits  conflicting  answers 
from  responsible  scientists.  And  these  con- 
flicts help  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  car- 
rying out  a  satisfactory  risk-benefit  anal- 
ysis of  DDT  use. 

Establishing  or  disproving  long-term  ef- 
fects of  chemical  exposure — whether  It  be 
the  carcinogenic  effects  of  tobacco  or  DDT, 
teratogenic  effects  of  2,4,6-T,  or  the  genetic 
effects  of  LSD — has  become  one  of  the 
troublesome  scientific-political  problems  of 
the  day.  Secretary  Finch  has  shown  a  greater 
willingness  to  deal  with  the  problem  than 
did  his  predecessors,  but  his  performance 
can  be  Judged  only  by  the  advice  he  gets 
and  the  advice  he  follows  In  the  coming 
months. 

Herbicides:     Oroek    on    2,4,5-T    Issued    at 
Unxtsuaixt  High  Level 

White  House  science  adviser  Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge  took  the  highly  unusual  action  on 
29  October  of  announcing  partial  curtailment 
of  the  use  of  a  herbicide — 2,4,5-T  (2,4,5-trl- 
chlorophenoxy acetic  acid) .  Although  this  de- 
foliant is  widely  used  in  the  United  States, 
Its  most  controversial  application  is  on  plant 
life  in  Vietnam.  The  decision  was  taken 
quickly  after  the  attention  of  the  White 
House  was  called  to  scientific  studies  Indi- 
cating that  there  was  strong  evidence  that 
herbicides  such  as  2,4,S-T  and  2,4-D  (2,4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetlc  acid)  caused  birth 
malformations  In  animals. 

The  herbicide  industry  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise  by  the  White  House  an- 
nouncement. The  reason  for  the  abrupt  gov- 
ernmental action  seems  to  be  that  members 
of  the  scientific  community  had  warned  the 
government  that  the  results  of  these  scien- 
tific studies  would  soon  become  widely 
known  and  would  result  in  a  torrent  of  criti- 
cism because  of  the  Intensive  use  of  these 
herbicides  in  Vietnam. 

A  substantial  group  of  scientists  has  long 
tried  to  reduce  the  widespread  application  of 
ierbicldes  in  Vietnam.  For  the  past  3  years, 
"^he  AAAS  Board  of  Directors  and  the  AAAS 
Council  have  tried  to  force  extensive  scien- 
tific studies  on  this  subject.  For  the  most 
part,  these  requests  have  been  met  with  De- 
fense Department  stalling.  In  the  past,  the 
primary  worry  of  scientists  has  been  that  ex- 
tensive use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam  would 
cause  highly  detrimental  effects  to  Vietnam- 
ese forests  and  crops  and  would  disrupt  the 
ecological  balance  of  the  country.  This  re- 
cent study  commissioned  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  Is  the  first  substantial  evi- 
dence of  harmful  effects  to  animal  life,  which, 
of  course,  also  raises  the  question  of  possible 
danger  to  humans. 

In  this  as  yet  unreleased  study,  two  com- 
pounds, 2,4,5-T  and  PCNB  (pentachloronitro- 
benzene) ,  were  called  "probably  dangerous" 
and  were  Judged  worthy  of  condemnation 
because    their    administration    caused    In- 
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creased  fetal  malformations  In  mice  and  rats. 
The  study  was  done  by  Blonetlcs  Research 
Laboratories  of  suburban  Washington,  D.C. 

Several  compounds  were  labeled  as  having 
"potentially  dangerous"  teratogenic  (fetus- 
deforming)  effects  but  as  "needing  further 
study."  These  are:  2,4-D  (Isooctyl  ester), 
Captan,  piperonyl  butoxlde,  ethyl  carba- 
mate, ethyleneimlne,  Amltrol,  and  2,4-di- 
chlorophenol.  Seven  other  herbicides  were 
classified  as  adversely  affecting  fetal  develop- 
ment but  were  termed  "probably  not  terato- 
genic." 

One  Tale  biologist,  Arthur  W.  Galston,  a 
critic  of  herbicide  use  in  Vietnam  who  lias 
examined  these  data  with  the  aid  of  several 
scientist  colleagues,  has  estimated  that  hu- 
man beings  in  Vietnam  could  possibly  Ingest 
60  or  more  milligrams  of  2,4,5-T  or  2,4-D  per 
day  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  by  drinking 
water  from  rain-fed  cisterns  and  ponds  ex- 
posed to  aerial  spraying. 

A   HAZARD  80CGESTED 

"There  is  a  possibility  that  the  use  of 
herbicides  In  Vietnam  Is  causing  birth  mal- 
formations among  infants  of  exposed 
mothers.  ...  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  mar- 
gin for  safety  is  adequate,"  Oalston  said  in 
an  Interview.  "Although  the  laboratory  tests 
do  not  prove  that  2,4,5-T  and  2,4-D  are  able 
to  cause  birth  malformations  In  humans  at 
the  dose  levels  experienced  In  Vietnam,  the 
tests  do  suggest  this  possibility.  While  in- 
dividual exposure  to  these  chemicals  in  the 
United  States  is  lower  than  In  Vietnam,  It 
too  may  represent  a  hazard." 

A  Tale  embryologlst,  Clement  L.  Markert, 
chairman  of  the  Tale  biology  department, 
agrees,  saying  that  "there  Is  no  question 
about  2,4,5-T;  It  certainly  showed  a  high  or- 
der of  toxicity."  Markert,  who  hsts  also  ex- 
amined the  study,  said  that  "the  concentra- 
tion is  real  In  Vietnam"  and  posed  "an  un- 
acceptable risk"  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
Markert,  who  said  he  was  "basically  very  of- 
fended about  its  1 2,4,5-T  1  continued  use," 
added  that,  even  if  the  heavy  concentrations 
used  in  Vietnam  did  not  cause  overt  mal- 
formations in  children,  they  could  lead  to 
hidden  malformations  such  as  a  lessening  of 
brain  capacity. 

Some  scientists  interviewed  were  also  of- 
fended by  the  continued  use  of  2,4-D,  one  of 
the  compwunds  listed  as  having  "potentially 
dangerous"  teratogenic  effects.  After  having 
praised  the  White  House  for  Its  partial  cur- 
tailment of  the  use  of  2,4,5-T,  Galston 
warned  that  the  "danger  from  2,4-D  is  so 
great  that  more  extensive  tests  are  needed." 

The  herbicide  2,4-D  presents  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  than  2,4,5-T  for  governmental 
decision-making.  It  Is  much  more  widely 
used,  both  in  Vietnam  and  In  the  United 
States.  In  this  country,  2,4-D  Is  one  of  the 
six  best-selling  pesticides  with  annual  sales 
of  more  than  $25  million.  In  this  country, 
2,4-D  is  used  on  corn  and  wheat,  whereas 
2,4,5-T  is  used  as  a  pasture  herbicide  and 
for  brush  control  and  clearance  of  rights-of- 
way.  In  high-level  negotiations  U.S.  military 
leaders  reportedly  fought  hard  to  prevent 
any  curtailment  in  the  use  of  2,4-D.  The 
White  House  also  had  reason  to  expect  a  much 
more  significant  protest  from  U.S.  pesticide 
producers  and  agricultural  interests  if  it  had 
acted  against  2,4-D. 

Last  summer,  several  South  Vietnamese 
newspapers  printed  photographs  and  stories 
about  deformed  South  Vietnamese  babies. 
The  stories  generally  related  an  increase 
in  def*ts  to  the  American  presence  in  South 
Vietnam:  some  specifically  attributed  such 
defects  to  the  defoliation  program. 

DuBrldge  announced  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  hereafter  restrict  the  use 
of  2,4,5-T  "to  areas  remote  from  population.' 
One  knowledgeable  scientist  interviewed 
pointed  out  that  this  loosely  worded  direc- 
tive probably  would  still  permit  spraying  of 
extensive  vegetated  areas.  Another  exclaimed. 
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"There  aren't  really  any  large  areas  in  Viet- 
nam which  are  remote  from  population!" 

The  ambiguity  of  the  White  House  state- 
ment was  revealed  later  when  the  Defense 
Department  said  that  no  change  would  b« 
m^e  in  the  policy  governing  use  of  2,4,5-T 
because  the  Defense  Department  felt  that 
Its  present  policy  conformed  to  the  White 
House  directive. 

However,  according  to  an  article  by  Wash- 
ington Post  reporter  Richard  Homan,  an 
early  Pentagon  e.Ttplanation  differed  markedly 
from  a  latter  written  version.  The  early  ver- 
sion stated  that  2,4,5-T  was  used  against 
enemy  "training  and  regroupment  centers." 
This  statement,  the  Post  reported,  was  ex- 
Dunged  after  a  reporter  asked  how  such 
usage  was  compatible  with  the  directive 
aealnst  the  use  of  2,4.5-T  in  populated  areas. 

In  other  actions  related  to  2,4,5-T,  DuBrldge 
announced : 

That  the  Agriculture  Department  will  can- 
cel registrations  of  2,4,5-T  for  food  crops  ef- 
fective 1  January  unless  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  has  found  a  basis 
for  establishing  a  safe  legal  tolerance  in  and 
on  foods. 

That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  wUl  stop 
using  2,4,5-T  In  their  own  programs  in  popu- 
lated areas  or  where  the  residue  from  use 
could  otherwise  reach  man. 

That  th'e  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  complete  action  on 
a  petition  requesting  that  a  finite  tolerance 
be  established  for  2,4,6-T  residues  on  foods 
prior  to  1  January. 

DuBridge,  a  physicist,  added:  "It  seems 
Improbable  that  any  person  could  receive 
harmful  amounts  of  this  chemical  from  any 
of  the  existing  uses  of  2,4,5-T  and,  while  the 
relationships  of  these  effects  in  laboratory 
animals  to  effects  in  man  are  not  entirely 
clear  at  this  time,  the  actions  taken  will 
assiu*  safety  of  the  public  while  further 
evidence  is  being  sought." 

USB  IN  VIETNAM 

DuBridge  said  that  2,4,5-T  had  helped  save 
lives  In  Vietnam.  He  also  added  that  almost 
no  2,4,6-T  was  used  by  home  gardeners  or  in 
residential  areas.  (This  statement  seenu  to 
be  in  error.  A  spokesman  for  the  Monsanto 
Company  In  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  2,4,5-T,  indicated  that  combina- 
tions of  2,4,5-T  and  2,4-D  were  widely  used 
on  residential  lawns  In  this  country.) 

In  the  Blonetlcs  study  of  the  effects  of 
3,4,5-T  on  mice,  there  was  an  Increased  in- 
cidence of  abnormal  fetuses,  regardless  of  the 
dosages,  routes,  and  strains  of  mice  used, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  dosage  used, 
21.5  mlUlgrams  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 
Outside  scientists,  who  have  studied  the  ex- 
periments in  which  2,4,5-T  was  given  to  rats, 
find  theee  data  especially  striking:  In  com- 
parison to  the  usual  proportion  of  abnormal 
fetusea  (7  to  13  percent),  a  dosage  of  4.6 
milligrams  or  2,4,6-T  per  kilogram  induced 
39  percent  abnormal  fetuses;  at  10  milli- 
grams per  kilogram  the  proportion  of  ab- 
normal fetuses  was  78  percent;  at  21.5  mllli- 
grama  per  kilogram  It  was  90  percent,  and 
the  proportion  rose  to  100  percent  If  a  dosage 
of  46.4  milligrams  per  kilogram  was  admin- 
istered between  the  10th  and  the  15th  days 
of  pregnancy. 

The  study  in  the  teratogenic  Sects  of  these 
compounds  wlU  be  published  In  a  few 
months.  The  study  Is  said  to  need  further 
statistical  elaboration.  D.  W.  Gaylor,  a  federal 
statistician  who  has  examined  the  study, 
said  in  an  Interview  that  the  teratogenic 
effects  were  "somewhat  overstated  on  some 
compounds  and  understated  on  others." 

Commenting  on  these  studies,  columnists 
Frank  Manklewlcz  and  Tom  Braden  thun- 
dered: "Not  since  Romans  salted  the  land 
after  destroying  Carthage  has  a  nation  taken 
pains  to  visit  the  war  upon  futiwe  gener- 
ations." While  such  a  statement  may  be  an 
exaggeration  (this  observer  does  not  believe 
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that  the  U.S.  government  began  use  of 
2,4,5-T  and  2,4-D  In  Vietnam  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  would  have  teratogenic  effects 
In  humans),  the  whole  2,4.6-T  matter  does 
raise  Important  and  unsettling  questions  to 
the  scientists  who  have  studied  It.  Why  were 
these  herbicides  allowed  to  be  widely  used 
In  Vietnam  before  scientific  studies  on 
animals  had  been  performed?  Why  has  Port 
Detrick,  the  Army's  biological  and  chemical 
warfare  research  center,  failed  to  Impose 
some  control  in  the  tise  of  these  herbicides? — 
Brtce  Nelson 


WALTER  KANER 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
Thanksgiving,  people  join  with  friends 
and  family  to  celebrate  their  blessings 
and  enjoy  the  warmth  that  results  from 
good  food  and  good  friends. 

For  those  who  are  h{Hneless  or  needy, 
especially  for  children,  the  time  herald- 
ing Thanksgiving  would  be  hollow  and 
heartbreaking  if  not  for  the  kindness  of 
persons  who  look  beyond  their  own  joys 
and  provide  happiness  for  others.  Among 
these  rare  men  who  believe  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  is  giving,  is  Walter 
Kaner,  a  noted  columnist  with  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  a  close  friend  of  mine. 

Each  year,  for  the  past  16  years,  he 
has  brought  untold  joys  to  needy,  home- 
less and  handicapped  children  by  host- 
ing a  party  the  likes  of  which  could 
only  have  spnmg  from  a  man  who  truly 
understands  children.  This  year,  Mr. 
Kaner  hosted  a  gathering  for  700  chil- 
dren, a  party  which  met  with  such  suc- 
cess that  it  is  doubtful  that  such  an  event 
will  ever  be  seen  again  on  Long  Island 
until  it  is  time  for  the  next  Kaner  party. 

Assuredly,  his  yearly  party  has  gener- 
ated such  enthusiasm  from  inrticlpants 
and  observers  as  well  that  President 
Nixon  and  Governor  Rockefeller  included 
their  best  wishes  along  with  many  others 
at  this  16th  annual  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  coverage  of  this 
party  by  the  Long  Island  Press  best  de- 
scribes the  worth  of  this  man,  and  the 
delight  he  has  given  to  so  many,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  remarks  to  include  the  article  from 
the  Long  Island  Press  on  "Kaner's 
Party": 

700  Long  Islawd  TotmosTEas  Have  a  Ball 
AT  Kancb's  Pabtt 

Balloons  and  oranges,  ice  cream  and  pop- 
corn, and  700  kids  dandJug,  Jumping,  clap- 
ping and  screaming  wltb  delight  .  .  .  The 
decibel  level  was  gigantic  .  .  .  And  it  was 
Just  beeeoootlf ul ! 

It  was  Press  Columnist  Walter  Kaner's 
16th  annual  Thanksgiving  Party  for  hand- 
icapped, homeless  and  needy  Long  Island 
youngsters.  And  those  700  kids  were  eating 
up  every  minute  of  joy  In  the  Jam-packed 
Boulevard  Restaurant  In  Rego  Park. 

"What  do  you  like  best?"  someone  asked 
10-year-old  Danny  who  had  come  all  the  way 
froni  Melville  with  his  classmates  from  the 
Suffolk  SUte  School. 

He  didn't  have  to  think  even  a  minute  to 
answer  that  one.  "The  party!"  he  shouted 
enthusiastically  over  the  music  the  Dlnney 
Wnofer  Orchestra  was  beating  out. 
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"I  like  the  dancing  beat,"  chimed  In  bU 
friend,  Gordon,  14,  and  then  laughed  as  be 
added,  "I  like  to  eat,  too!"  and  stuffed  an- 
other handful  of  popcorn  In  his  mouth. 

Out  on  the  dance  floor  there  was  Just 
about  room  to  wiggle  to  the  beat,  and  Pete 
the  Tramp  (Peter  Kaslaukas  of  Middle  Vil- 
lage) waved  gaily  to  TVs  greenhaired  Magic 
Clown,  and  the  two  managed  to  swing  and 
sway  through  the  mob  of  little  people  close 
enough  to  shake  hands  over  a  dozen  little 
heads.  Looking  Uke  benign  giants,  they 
grinned  broadly  but  words  out  there  were 
Impossible  to  hear. 

"Cowboy  Joe  "  Philips  of  Lake  Ronkon- 
koma  found  himself  totally  surrounded  by 
admirers  loathe  to  let  him  move  from  one 
corner  of  the  room,  wanting  more  and  more 
of  his  spellbinding  trick  gunplay. 

"Watch  me,"  called  3-year-old  Raymond 
to  his  tvrtn  sister,  Sonoma,  "I  can  make  this 
go!"  and  he  blew  his  blue  plnwheel  so  it  spun 
like  mad.  Meanwhile  their  twin  friends  Larry 
and  Gary  had  slipped  down  from  their  chairs 
and  Joined  a  dozen  other  youngsters  in  an 
informal  dance  at  a  convenient  space  be- 
tween tables. 

The  two  sets  of  twins  were  among  30 
youngsters  from  the  Headstart  program  being 
run  by  South  Ozone  Park's  CREED  (Center 
for  Recreation,  Education,  Employment  and 
Development) . 

Michael,  6,  and  tiny  for  his  age,  slowly  but 
determinedly  walked  to  his  chair  and  was 
helped  up  by  one  of  the  many  volunteers  on 
duty  at  the  party.  As  the  aide  carefully  laid 
his  crutches  nearby,  she  asked  if  he  was 
having  a  good  time.  BUke's  face  crinkled 
with  delight.  "Teh!"  he  responded,  nodding 
vigorously.  He  was  one  of  26  youngsters  from 
Queens  Cerebral  Palsy. 

The  youngsters  came  from  Queens,  Ntasau, 
Suffolk,  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  to  enjoy 
the  party,  the  delight  of  a  llfeUme  for  many 
to  whom  gay  times  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Some  were  in  wheelchairs  and  not  a 
few,  Uke  Mike,  on  crutches.  But  If  they 
couldn't  dance,  they  isounced  in  tlielr  chairs 
or  they  clapped  In  time  to  the  music.  And 
they  ate  and  bounced  balloons  back  and  forth 
and  shouted,  and  it  was  Uke  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  all  roUed  In  one. 

Walter  Kaner,  the  man  who  master-minds 
the  party  every  year,  watched  and  smiled  in 
his  quiet  way.  And  It  was  easy  to  aee  he 
didnt  begrudge  a  minute  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  time  he'd  spent  since  Labor  Day 
In  the  huge  Job  or  organizing  the  party  whlcb 
Is  made  possible  by  the  countless  contribu- 
tions of  business  firms,  musicians,  enter- 
tainers and  others. 

It  was  a  good  day. 

And  to  top  the  "good  day"  was  a  telegram 
to  Kaner  from  the  President  which  read: 

"My  very  best  wishes  go  to  all  attending 
the  16th  annual  Thanksgiving  party  spon- 
sored by  Walter  Kaner.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
ebUdren  enjoy  themselves  and  that  the  spirit 
of  Thanksgiving  remains  a  part  of  their  Uvea 
and  of  the  Uves  of  aU  tbooe  who  are  par- 
ticipating In  this  commendable  effort." 
Signed — ^Richard  Nixon. 


THE  UNIVERSALITY  OP  JERUSALEM 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEtESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
edy engendered  by  the  hostilities  in  Is- 
rael has  been  fought  in  ttie  deserts  and 
mountains  of  the  Near  East  as  well  u 
on  the  pages  of  the  world's  press.  The 
Image  that  emerges  is  one  of  bitterness 
and  disaster,  escalated  by  the  imcom- 
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promising  harshness  of  the  diplomatic 
exchanges  of  the  Israeli  and  Arab  Gov- 
ernments. 

In  this  human  turmoil,  to  read  the  elo- 
quence of  Eliezer  Ben  Yisrael  is  to  read 
of  the  imlversality  of  Jerusalem.  For  it 
is  here  in  the  heartland  of  the  world's 
religions  where  humanity  is  learning  to 
love  and  let  live. 

As  Yisrael  says,  "For  the  first  time 
since  the  Romans  put  the  torch  to  the 
Temple  everyone  has  equal  rights,  there 
is  now  complete  religious  freedom  for  all 
in  Jerusalem.  We  are  home." 

I  submit  at  this  point  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  Yisrael's  letter,  published  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times: 
A  Letter  to  the  World  F^om  Jerusalem 

I  am  not  a  creature  from  another  planet, 
as  you  seem  to  believe.  I  am  a  Jerusalemlte, 
like  yourselves,  a  man  oi  flesh  and  blood.  I 
am  a  citizen  of  my  city,  an  Integral  part  of 
my  people. 

I  have  a  few  things  to  get  off  my  chest. 
Because  I  am  not  a  diplomat,  I  do  not  have 
to  mince  words.  I  do  not  have  to  please  you 
or  even  persuade  you.  I  owe  you  nothing. 
You  did  not  build  this  city;  you  do  not 
live  In  it;  you  did  not  defend  it  when  they 
came  to  destroy  It.  And  we  will  be  damned 
if  we  will  let  you  take  it  away. 

There  was  a  Jerusalem  before  there  was  a 
New  York.  When  Berlin,  Moscow,  London 
and  Paris  were  mlasmal  forest  and  swamp, 
there  was  a  thriving  Jewish  community  here. 
It  gave  something  to  the  world  which  you 
nations  have  rejected  ever  since  you  estab- 
lished yourselves — a  humane  moral  code. 

Here  the  prophets  walked,  their  words 
flashing  like  forked  lightning.  Here  a  people 
who  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  be  left 
alone,  fought  off  waves  of  heathen  would- 
be  conquerors,  bled  and  died  on  the  battle- 
ments, hurled  themselves  into  the  flames 
of  their  burning  Temple  rather  than  sur- 
render; and  when  flnally  overwhelmed  by 
sheer  numbers  and  led  away  into  captivity, 
swore  that  before  they  forgot  Jerusalem,  they 
would  see  their  tongues  cleave  to  their 
palates,  their  right  arm  wither. 

For  two  paln-fillcd  mlllenia,  while  we  were 
your  im welcome  guests,  we  prayed  dally  to 
return  to  this  city.  Three  times  a  day  we 
petitioned  the  Almighty:  "Gather  us  from 
the  toMT  corners  of  the  world,  bring  us  up- 
right to  our  land;  return  in  mercy  to  Jeru- 
salem, Thy  city,  and  dwell  in  It  as  Thou 
promised." 

On  every  Yom  Kippur  and  Passover  we  fer- 
vently voiced  the  hope  that  next  year  would 
find  us  in  Jerusalem.  Your  inquisitions,  po- 
groms, expulsions,  the  ghettos  into  which  you 
Jammed  us,  your  forced  baptisms,  your  quota 
systems,  your  genteel  antl-semltlsm,  and  the 
final  unspeakable  horror,  the  holocaust  (and 
worse,  your  terrifying  disinterest  in  it) — all 
these  have  not  broken  us.  They  may  have 
sapped  what  little  moral  strength  you  still 
possessed,  but  they  forged  vis  into  steel.  Do 
you  think  that  you  can  break  us  now,  after 
all  we  have  been  through?  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  after  Dachau  and  Auschwitz  we 
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are  frightened  by  your  threats  of  blockades 
and  sanctions?  We  have  been  to  Hell  and 
back — a  Hell  of  your  making.  What  more 
could  you  possibly  have  In  your  arsenal  that 
could  scare  vis? 

I  have  watched  this  city  bombarded  twice 
by  nations  calling  themselves  civilized.  In 
1948,  while  you  looked  on  apathetically,  I 
saw  women  and  children  blown  to  smither- 
eens, this  after  we  had  agreed  to  your  re- 
quest to  internationalize  the  city.  It  was  a 
deadly  combination  that  did  the  Job :  British 
officers.  Arab  gunners  and  American-made 
cannon. 

And  then  the  savage  sacking  of  the  Old 
City:  the  wilful  slaughter,  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  every  synagogue  and  religious 
school;  the  desecration  of  Jewish  cemeteries; 
the  sale  by  a  ghoulish  government  of  tomb 
stones  for  building  materials,  for  poultry 
runs,  army  camps — even  latrines. 

And  you  never  said  a  word. 

You  never  breathed  the  slightest  protest 
when  the  Jordanian  shut  ofif  the  holiest  of 
our  holy  places,  the  Western  Wall  in  viola- 
tion of  the  pledges  they  had  made  after  the 
war — a  war  they  waged,  incidentally,  against 
a  decision  of  the  UN.  Not  a  murmur  came 
from  you  whenever  the  legionnaires  in  their 
spiked  helmets  casually  opened  fire  upon  our 
citizens  from  behind  the  walls. 

Your  hearts  bled  when  Berlin  came  under 
seige.  You  rushed  your  airlift  "to  save  the 
gallant  Berllners."  But  you  did  not  send  one 
ounce  of  food  when  Jews  starved  in  besieged 
Jerusalem.  You  thundered  against  the  wall 
which  the  East  Germans  ran  through  the 
middle  of  the  German  capital,  but  not  one 
peep  out  of  you  about  that  other  wall,  the 
one  that  tore  through  the  heart  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

And  when  the  same  thing  happened  20 
years  later,  and  the  Arabs  unleashed  a  sav- 
age, unprovoked  bombardment  of  the  Holy 
City  again,  did  any  of  you  do  anything?  The 
only  time  you  came  to  life  was  when  the 
city  was  at  last  re-united.  Then  you  wrung 
your  hands  and  spoke  loftily  of  "Justice"  and 
the  need  for  the  "Christian"  quality  of  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek. 

The  truth  is — and  you  know  it  deep  inside 
your  gut-g-you  would  prefer  the  city  to  be 
destroyed  rather  than  have  it  governed  by 
Jews.  No  matter  how  diplomatically  you 
phrase  it,  the  age  old  prejudices  seep  out  of 
every  word. 

If  our  return  to  the  city  has  tied  your  the- 
ology in  knots,  perhaps  you  had  better  re- 
examine your  catechisms.  After  what  we  have 
been  through,  we  are  not  passively  going  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  twisted  idea 
that  we  are  to  suffer  eternal  homelessness 
until  we  accept  your  Saviour. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  year  70  there 
is  now  complete  religious  freedom  for  all  In 
Jerusalem.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Ro- 
mans put  the  torch  to  the  Temple  everyone 
has  equal  rights.  (You  preferred  to  have 
some  more  equal  than  others.)  We  loathe  the 
sword — bvit  it  was  you  who  forced  us  to  take 
it  up.  We  crave  peace — but  we  are  not  go- 
ing back  to  the  peace  of  1948  as  you  would 
like  us  to. 

We  are  home.  It  has  a  lovely  sound  for  a 
nation  you  have  willed  to  wander  over  the 
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face  of  the  globe.  We  are  not  leaving,  We 
have  redeemed  the  pledge  made  by  our  fore- 
fathers: Jerusalem  is  being  rebuilt.  "Next 
year" — and  the  year  after,  and  after,  and 
after,  until  the  end  of  time — "in  Jerusalem!" 


MOUNTING  CRISIS  IN  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
reports  from  the  National  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Foreign  Trade  Commit- 
tee indicate  that  October  imports  of  al- 
most 15  million  pairs  of  leather  and  vinyl 
footwear  was  17  percent  more  than  dur- 
ing October  1968.  The  total  of  imports 
to  date  this  year  of  leather  and  vinyl 
types  of  footwear  of  167  bUlion  pairs  is 
almost  15  percent  ahead  of  last  year. 

This  situation  cries  out  for  import  re- 
strictions. Quota  limitations  on  foreign 
footwear  imports  is  a  necessity  if  the 
American  industry  is  to  be  able  to  sched- 
ule ahead  to  successfully  meet  foreign 
competition.  Apparently,  relief  is  not  to 
be  forthcoming,  at  least  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, from  Executive  action. 

In  this  situation,  I  urge  the  prompt 
enactment  of  my  orderly  marketing  leg- 
islation proposal,  H.R.  733.  Congress 
should  act  to  impose  this  policy  upon  an 
apparently  unwilling  and  reluctant  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  protect  the  jobs  d 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
shoe  workers. 

Indicative  of  the  situation  to  date 
this  year  is  the  following  statement  and 
schedule  of  UJS.  footwear  imports  from 
January  to  October  1969,  by  the  New 
England  Footwear  Association,  issued 
Decembers,  1969: 

U.S.    Footwear    Imports,    January-October 
1969 

October  Imports  of  14.6  million  pairs  of 
leather  and  vinyl  footwear  amounted  to  IT*^ 
more  than  were  shipped  during  the  same 
time  last  year.  Leather  and  vinyl  imports 
were  28%  of  an  estimated  October  produc- 
tion of  51.5  million  pairs. 

To-date  imports  of  leather  and  vinyl  types 
totaling  166.8  million  pairs  are  nearly  15  i 
ahead  of  last  year.  Average  value  per  pair 
(f.o.b.)  reached  $2.16  for  the  lO-month 
period  compared  to  the  average  of  $1.86  dur- 
ing the  same  period  last  year. 

In  recent  months  shipments  of  leather 
shoes  have  been  making  greater  gains  than 
vinyl  types.  Women's  types  are  still  coming 
in  heavily  but  men's  are  gaining  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  overall  trend. 


January  to  October 


Pairs  (thousands) 


Shoes  and  slippers  (leather  and  vinyl) 


1969 


1968 


Percent 
change  pairs 
1969  over  - 
1968 


Percent  share  of  total 


1969 


1968 


janin                                                                        — -  55, 361 

ihSJ ::;::: 51.298 

SMiii :: :. : 17,625 

Ff^SZi:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::.:: 2,332 

"""c'hinaCTaiwtn) 2§.203 

Other  counlrits - '^'"' 

ToUl  pairs 166,^50 


55,166 

+0.4 

48,532 

+5.7 

11,502 

+53.2 

2,426 

-3.9 

11,821 
15,916 


+70.9 
+25.2 


33.1 

30.8 

10.6 

1.4 

12.1 
12.0 


38.0 

33.4 

7.9 

1.7 

8.1 
10.9 


145,  363 


+14.7 


100.0 


100.0 


/ 
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Type  of  footwear 


cbanie 

October  1969 

October  1969  over 

pairs    October  1968 


10  months,  1969 


Percent  change  1969  over  1968 


Pain 


Value 


Avcnie 

value 

per  pair 


Pairs 


Value 


Leather  and  vinyl,  total 

Leather,  excluding  slippers 

Men's,  youths',  boys' 

Women  s,  misses' . . 

Children's,  infants' ...... . ... 

Moccasins - — 

Other  leather  (Including  work  and  athletic) 

Slippers 

Vinyl  supported  uppers 

Men's  and  boys' 

Women's  and  misses' 

Children's  and  infants' 

Softsoles_ 

Other  nonrubber  types,  total. 

Wood 

Fabric  uppers 

Other,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Nonrubber  footwear,  total 

Rubber  soled  fabric  uppers 

Grand  total,  all  types 18,582.1 


13, 518. 0 

+12.5 

160,195.0 

$353,607.3 

12.21 

+13.4 

+32.2 

7,052.1 

+11.0 

82,315.4 

290,129.5 

3.52 

+16.1 

+33.1 

2, 304. 6 

+14.3 
+13.2 
-12.8 
+9.0 
-8.6 

24,834.4 
50,687.2 

4,428.7 
546.0 

1.819.1 

107,116.6 

164,213.6 

7,014.5 

660.0 

11.124.8 

4.31 
3.24 
1.58 
1.21 
6l12 

+28.4 
+8.7 

+81.4 

+.3 

-4.1 

+39.8 

4, 328. 1 

+30.0 

153.6 

+98.7 

54.5 

+11.8 

211.3 

+1.8 

26.0 

-56.2 

302.4 

641.5 

M2 

-2.9 

-8.3 

6,439.9 

+13.8 

77,577.2 

62,836.3 

.81 

+ia7 

+a.8 

759. 7 

+34.8 

+13.0 

-6.0 

+4ao 

8,219.5 

60,882.6 

6,95a2 

1.524.9 

9.668.4 

47, 467. 4 

4,916.9 

783.6 

1.18 
.78 
.71 
.51 

+23.9 
+7.1 
+31.7 
+18.7 

+46.8 

4,972.7 

+24.6 

538.6 

+42.3 

169. 0 

+20.9 

1,050.9 

+137.8 

6,554.6 

7,132.8 

1.09 

+59.0 

+115.4 

178. 3 

+974. 1 
+102.3 
+126.3 

964.7 

4,813.4 

776.5 

2,355.5 

3,804.4 

972.9 

2.44 

.79 

1.25 

+368.3 
+36.8 
+94.5 

+429.0 

757. 4 

+55.8 

115.2 

+129.5 

14,568.8 

+17.0 
-1.2 

166,749.7 
38,481.7 

360.740.0 
29,491.1 

2.16 
.74 

+14.7 
-10.0 

+33.2 

4,013.3 

+8.2 

+12.5        205,231.4        389,231.1 


1.90 


+9.1 


+3U0 


Nate:'Details  may  not  add  up  due  to  rounding.  Figures  do  not  include  imports  of  waterproof 
rubber  footwear,  zories,  and  slipper  socks.  Rubber  soled  fabric  upper  footwear  includes  non- 
American  selling  price  types. 


Source:  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Association  estimates  from  Census  raw  data.  For 
further  detailed  information,  address  your  inquiries  to  the  association.  Room  302,  342  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


MYLAI  PROPAGANDA:  A  STANDARD 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE  AT- 
TACK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alleged 
Mylai  massacre  continues  to  be  built  up 
in  the  press  and  by  the  television  net- 
works. There  even  seems  to  be  a  cam- 
paign to  "educate"  the  public  in  massa- 
cres generally,  with  recent  stories  dis- 
cussing Lidice,  and  even  the  Katyn 
Forest.  Hue  was  even  mentioned,  no 
doubt  by  an  inexperienced  reporter,  in 
today's  press. 

A  timely  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, pointing  out  the  Communist  origin 
of  the  Mylai  story,  does  much  to  explain 
the  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  promoted 
by  Hanoi's  "dear  American  friends"  in 
this  coimtry.  Unfortunately,  many  Amer- 
icans fail  to  recognize  the  Mylai  atrocity 
story  as  standard  psychological  warfare 
against  us  because  they  have  never  un- 
derstood that  we  are  at  war.  Why  blame 
the  people,  no  one  tells  them. 

Another  timely  editorial  from  the  Na- 
tional Review  Bulletin  makes  the  con- 
nection between  this  particular  propa- 
ganda attack  and  the  recurring  use  of 
alleged  atrocities  as  effective  war  propa- 
ganda. 

I  include  both  editorials  in  my 
remarks: 

[From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune, 

Dec.  «,  1909] 

The  A-ntocmr  Campaign 

(A  guest  editorial  from  the  National  Review 

Bulletin) 

There  have  always  been  atrocltlei  In  war, 
but  atrocity  campaigns  are  an  Innovation 
of  this  century.  The  first  large-scale  atroetty 
ean^NUgB  was   conducted   by  tbe  British. 


later  Joined  by  Americans  under  George 
Creel,  against  the  Germans  in  World  War  I. 
Atrocity  propaganda  has  been  a  feature  of 
nearly  every  war  since  then.  The  campaign 
against  the  Nazis,  the  French  in  Algeria, 
the  Kuomingtang  in  China,  Batista  in  Cuba, 
the  germ  war  campaign  against  the  United 
States  in  the  Korean  war  are  conspicuous 
examples. 

Atrocity  campaigns  are  a  weapon  of  mod- 
ern warfare — often  an  effective  weapon — 
and  they  usually  manage  to  enlist  a  host  of 
volunteers:  humanitarians,  dupes,  and  the 
sensation-mongering  media.  Atrocity  prop- 
aganda has  little  to  do  with  the  truth  about 
atrocities,  tho,  by  the  nature  of  war,  there 
is  often  some  underpinning  of  fact  (Not 
always:  cf.  the  germ  war  in  Korea  charges.) 

The  massive  atrocity  campaign  in  the  Al- 
gerian war  was  directed  against  the  French, 
tho  the  Algerian  revolutionaries  committed 
a  thousand  times  more,  and  worse,  atrocities. 
And  generally  speaking,  the  big  campaigns 
have  been  against  the  relatively  rightward 
side  of  the  given  combat — tho  the  atrocities 
of  the  left  have  tisually  far  outwelghted 
those  of  the  right. 

It  is  possible,  It  is  likely,  that  American 
soldiers  in  Viet  Nam  have  committed  acts 
that,  whatever  the  provocation,  must  be 
termed  atrocities.  The  truths  should  be 
faced,  and  the  Individuals  judged.  But 
Americans  will  rightly  reject  and  scorn  the 
hypocritical,  selective  indignation  of  those 
for  whom  this  atrocity-mongerlng  is  only 
a  grovel  in  ugly  sensationalism,  and  a  mask 
for  an  attack  on  American  policy  and  leader- 
ship, and  a  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

American  atrocities  are  exceptions,  flaws 
springing  from  the  weakness  of  individual 
soldiers  and  the  presstire  of  overwhelming 
circumstances.  The  enemy's  multitudinous 
atrocities  in  this  war — so  little  noticed  by 
most  of  those  now  so  occupied  with  ours — 
are  deliberate,  systematic,  routine;  they  are 
of  the  essence  of  bis  doctrine,  of  his  mode 
of  struggle  of  his  being. 

[From  the  Chicago,  m..  Tribune,  Dec.  8, 19691 

Thx  Enemy  Caixs  It  a  Massacsb 

The  Guardian,  a  violently  anti-American 

weekly  published  In  New  York,  has  minted 

a  report  by  Wilfred  Burchett,  aa  Australlaa 


Communist  and  agent  on  Hanoi,  on  the  al- 
leged My  Lai  massacre.  My  Lai  Is  one  of  the 
hamlets  in  Song  My  village.  Burchett  says 
the  massacre  charges  were  made  In  a  letter 
from  a  Song  My  local  section  of  the  commu- 
nist Lit>eration  Women's  association,  which 
was  released  by  representatives  of  the  com- 
munist Provisional  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment (P.  R.  G.)  in  Hanoi  and  Paris. 

Under  a  Paris  date  line,  Burchett  writes: 

"Actually,  long  before  reports  about  Song 
My  were  published  in  the  United  States,  the 
letter  had  been  presented  to  a  press  con- 
ference in  Hanoi  by  P.  R.  G.  Aml>assador 
Nguyen  Van  Tien,  who  Is  now  deputy  chief 
of  the  P.  R.  G.  delegation  to  the  talks  here." 

Burchett  quotes  from  the  letter,  which 
makes  the  same  accusations  against  Ameri- 
can soldiers  that  have  been  repeated  across 
the  country  by  a  dozen  or  more  former  mem- 
bers of  the  company  that  assaulted  My  Lai 
on  March  16,  1968.  The  letter  says  the  troops 
arrived  In  helicopters,  after  an  artillery 
bombardment,  and  "opened  fire  on  every- 
body, sparing  no  one,  destroying  houses  and 
live  stock.  Those  In  shelters  were  machine- 
gunned  or  killed  by  grenades."  It  charges 
that  502  civilians,  including  170  children, 
and  over  870  live  stock  were  Idlled;  that  300 
houses  were  destroyed;  that  nothing  was  left 
but  "ashes  and  cries  of  grief";  that  In  "vir- 
tually every  home"  candles  were  burning 
for  the  dead,  etc. 

One  may  wonder  what  homes  the  candles 
were  burning  In  If  nothing  was  left  but 
ashes.  Far  more  Important  than  this  con- 
tradiction in  the  communist  letter,  however, 
is  the  question  whether  Viet  Cong  villagers 
who  made  these  charges  against  the  Ameri- 
can troops  were  the  source  of  Information 
about  the  alleged  My  Lai  massacre  which 
flnally  reached  officials  in  Washington  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  Ronald  Ridenhour, 
dated  March  29,  1969.  Ridenhour,  as  de- 
scribed by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R. 
Besor,  is  "a  former  soldier  who  bad  heard 
rumors  about  a  supposed  atrocity  from  fel- 
low soldiers." 

What  was  the  original  soiiroe  of  these 
rumors,  and  how  exaggerated  were  they  when 
they  reached  Ridenhour's  Informants?  Com- 
munists are  experts  at  starting  su^  rumors, 
which  grow  as  they  are  spread.  Some  partici- 
pants In  ttie  My  Lai  assault  bave  oonflrmed 
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the  enemy  charges,  but  how  accurate  are  their 
recollections  of  the  behavior  of  the  troops 
under  Intense  enemy  fire,  and  what  Is  their 
motive  for  charging  that  unarmed  civilians 
were  slaughtered?  An  army  combat  photog- 
rapher asked  $100,000  and  was  paid  an  esti- 
mated $40,000  for  pictures  he  took  of  collec- 
tions of  bodies,  not  an  uncommon  sight  after 
an  artillery  bombardment  and  Infantry  as- 
sault on  an  enemy  fortified  hamlet.  It  Is 
reported  that  a  television  network  paid 
$10,000  for  the  story  of  one  former  soldier, 
who  said  he  killed  many  civilians. 

Capt.  Ernest  Medina,  the  company  com- 
mander In  the  My  I.al  assault,  has  denied 
that  he  either  ordered  or  saw  any  Intentional 
shooting  of  civilians.  At  the  press  conference 
in  the  Pentagon,  he  said  he  saw  20  to  28 
bodies  of  women  and  children  and  so  stated 
In  his  after-action  report.  He  said  he  believed 
these  women  and  children  were  killed  by  ar- 
tillery or  helicopter  gunshlp  fire,  grenade- 
launcher  fire,  or  cross-fire  between  American 
and  enemy  troops  In  the  confusion  of  battle. 

Capt.  Medina  himself,  guided  by  a  heli- 
copter to  "a  Viet  Cong  lying  on  the  ground 
and  moving  with  a  weapon,"  shot  the  person, 
who  turned  out  to  b»  a  woman.  This  is  not 
unusual  In  guerrilla  warfare.  AK-47s  fired  by 
women  and  grenades  thrown  by  10-year-old 
boys  are  Just  as  deadly  as  they  are  in  any 
other  hands. 

Other  eyewitnesses  have  denied  the  mas- 
sacre charges.  If  It  turns  out  that  the  My  Lai 
atrocity  story  Is  a  gigantic  hoax,  planted  by 
the  Communists,  the  anti-war  forces  in  this 
country  who  have  pounced  upon  it  so  glee- 
fully m  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  United 
States  In  Viet  Nam  will  deserve  and  no  doubt 
receive  public  scorn. 


ILLINOIS  DIVISION  OP  POLISH- 
AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OBSERVES 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 26,  the  Illinois  division  of  the 
Polish-American  Congress,  which  repre- 
sents all  of  the  Polish-American  civic, 
social,  religious,  educational,  and  veter- 
ans' organizations  in  Illinois,  observed  its 
25th  anniversary. 

In  a  most  inspiring  dinner  held  at  the 
Sherman  House  and  chaired  by  prom- 
inent Chicago  attorney  and  banker, 
Mitchell  Kobelinski,  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Chicagoans  were  honored  for 
their  contributions  to  the  congress. 

Those  receiving  the  Special  Service 
Award  included  three  of  our  colleagues, 
besides  myself.  These  were  Congressman 
Daniel  Rostenkowski,  Congressman  Ed- 
ward Derwinski,  and  Congressman 
Frank  Annunzio. 

Those  receiving  the  Past  President's 
Award  beside  myself  included  Judge 
Thaddeus  Adesko  and  Judge  Edward 
Plusdrak. 

Those  receiving  an  av/ard  for  distin- 
guished service  to  the  congress  included 
Mrs.  Lydia  Pucinski,  Mrs.  Mande  Rosne- 
wic.  and  Mr.  Bonaventure  Migala. 

The  president  of  the  Illinois  division. 
Dr.  Edward  Rozanski,  placed  into  dy- 
namic perspective  not  only  the  role  of  the 
Illinois  division  during  the  past  25  years, 
but  outHned  an  enthusiastic  program  of 
action  for  the  future. 

Highlight  of  the  inspiring  evening  was 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

an  address  by  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski, 
president  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress and  Polish  National  Alliance. 

Mr.  Mazewski  today  speaks  with  the 
confident  voice  of  a  leader  who  repre- 
sents millions  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  In  the  United  States. 

The  inspiring  message  on  this  25th 
anniversary  brought  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  all  present. 

Because  Mr.  Mazewski  today  is  the 
undisputed  voice  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  throughout  this  Nation,  I  be- 
lieve it  fitting  that  we  place  in  the  Record 
his  entire  address. 

Mr.  Mazewski's  address  follows: 
Address  bt  Alotsits  A.  Mazewski,  President, 

Polish  American  Congress  and  Polish 
i    National  Alliance 

i  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Chicago 
Observance  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  be  viewed  and 
appraised  as  the  pacesetter  and  fixed  star 
for  similar  festivities  and  commemorations 
of  other  Polish  American  communities  across 
the  land. 

By  virtue  of  demography,  Chicago  Polonla 
constitutes  the  hub  for  purposes,  objectives 
and  piu-suits  of  those  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  who  keep  the  flame  of  their  cultural 
and  spiritual  heritage  alive  In  their  hearts. 

For  those  Americans  of  Polish  origin  who 
are  deeply  and  meaningfully  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  by  adhering  to  the  best  values 
of  their  ethnic  legacy,  they  enrich  and 
strengthen  the  social  fabric  of  the  American 
nation — Chicago  Polania  has  been.  Is,  and 
shall  remain  the  hearth  of  collective  aspira- 
tions of  the  entire  American  Polonla. 

Thus  it  Is  no  accident  of  history,  that  the 
Illinois  Division  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress, centered  primarily  In  the  Chicago  met- 
ropolitan area,  has  always  been  the  leading 
and  pace-setting  force  In  the  activities  of 
various  divisions  organized  In  38  states  of 
the  Union. 

Although  the  Polish  American  Congress 
had  been  founded  In  Buffalo  twenty  five  years 
ago.  Its  nerve  center  of  activity,  inspiration 
and  leadership  was  Immediately  transferred 
to  Chicago. 

And  It  Is  in  this  larger  frame  of  reference 
that  I  state  with  all  sincerity,  that  by  ob- 
serving the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Illinois 
Division  of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  entire  nation-wide  or-, 
ganlzatlon.  And  it  Is  here  that  we  put  Its 
future  In  a  sharp  focus  and  view  It  in  an 
updated  perspective,  more  relevant  to  the 
changing  challenges  of  our  turbulent  times. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude  that  I  acknowledge  and  praise 
the  bold  and  imaginative  leadership  of  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Rozanski  as  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Division.  His  dedication  and  fidelity  to 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  are  exemplary  and  In- 
spiring, Indeed. 

A  sincere  accolade  Is  also  due  the  general 
chairman  of  today's  celebration, — Mitchell 
P.  Kobelinski.  His  commitment  to  the  bet- 
terment of  Polonla's  standing  In  our  land, 
his  devotion  to  our  ethnic  heritage,  and  his 
prodigious  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
In  the  service  for  the  organization  and  for 
Polonla,  make  him  an  outstanding  activist 
with  manifest  potentialities  for  even  greater 
leadership  of  tomorrow. 

It  can  be  stated  in  simplest  terms,  that  the 
Polish  American  Congress  was  born  of  the 
love  of  freedom  and  of  the  awareness  of  the 
Innate  dignity  of  man. 

The  concomitant  Issue  was  a  free  and 
Independent  Poland,  mortally  endangered  at 
the  closing  months  of  World  War  Two  by  the 
evil  and  suppressive  forces  of  red  tjrranny 
and  the  Soviet  design  for  world  dominion. 

To  Americans  of  Polish  origin,  steeped  In 
cent\ules-old   tradition   of    Individual   free- 
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dom  and  recognition  of  the  dignity  of 
man — Poland  of  1944-45,  had  become  a  test 
case  on  a  universal  scale. 

When  Poland,  weakened  by  the  Indifference 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  West,  fell  victim 
of  the  communist  aggression  and  of  alien, 
eastern  Ideology,  based  on  tyranny — half  of 
the  European  continent  has  been  engulfed  by 
darkness.  Nations  of  East  Central  Europe  had 
their  millennial  ties  with  the  West  severed 
on  orders  from  Moscow. 

When  Poland  was  neglected  by  the  West 
as  the  test  case  of  free  people's  determina- 
tion, steadfastness  and  resolution  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man- 
cold  war  and  nuclear  arms  race  en- 
sued leading  to  the  present  balance  of  terror 
between  the  two  super  powers — The  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  curve  of  time  spanning  25  years 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In  World 
War  Two,  new  challenges  evolved  from  the 
old  ones,  new  responses  were  made  and  new 
problems  were  faced.  Uneasiness  afflicts  the 
man  to  today,  for  he  knows  that  a  world 
which  is  half  free  and  half  enslaved  cannot 
enjoy  peace  or  stability. 

Yet  in  the  expanding  horizons  of  old  and 
new  challenges,  of  opportunities  full  of 
promise  and  of  man's  inherent  longing  for 
peace  and  Justice — the  central  and  crucial 
Issue  remains  unchanged. 

It  is  the  issue  of  the  Individual  freedom 
and  dignity  of  man,  born  of  Christian  tenets 
and  nourished  by  men  of  good  will. 

In  this  Issue,  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  Poland  and  other  nations  of  East 
Central  Europe,  nations  with  millennial  cul- 
ture and  progress,  is  paramount. 

However,  as  I  have  stated  before.  It  is 
rather  concommltant  of  the  larger,  univer- 
sal challenges  in  which  man's  future  Is  in- 
exorably Involved. 

Thus,  the  Polish  American  Congress,  in  its 
fight  for  Justice  for  Poland  and  In  its  deeply 
considered  opposition  to  communism,  not 
only  stands  in  the  defense  of  Its  ancestral 
home,  but,  primarily,  and  above  all,  serves 
the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  man  everywhere, 
thus  fulfilling  part  of  America's  manifest 
destiny  to  be  the  torch  bearer  for  freedom 
and  enllghtment  of  all  mankind. 

In  order  to  pursue  Its  fixed  objectives 
more  efficiently,  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress is  paying  increasing  attention  to  the 
Internal  affairs  and  well  being  of  American 
Polonla.  Its  last  Convention  gave  eloquent 
testimony  to  this  pursuit  declaring  that 
among  the  principal  alms  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  Is  to  "protect  the  good 
name  of  Americans  of  Polish  extraction  and 
the  people  of  Poland  against  unfriendly  at- 
tacks of  their  enemies  and  against  attempts 
to  belittle  the  historic  accomplishments  of 
the  Polish  people,  their  contribution  to  the 
grovrth  and  development  of  the  United 
States." 

Today,  the  Polish  American  Congress  car- 
ries a  wide  spectrum  of  activities  aimed  pri- 
marily at  strengthening  the  position  of  our 
Polonla  In  the  mainstream  of  American  life: 
to  secure  long  overdue  and  proper  recogni- 
tion for  Americans  of  Polish  origin  in  all 
walks  of  American  life;  to  open  new  and 
wider  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
betterment  of  our  young  generations  through 
educational  aid. 

Tliat  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  meaning- 
ful successes  In  this  area.  It  is  best  and 
proudly  attested  at  this  banquet.  I  am  truly 
happy  to  state  that  many  of  our  eminent 
Polish  Americans  documented  their  Interest 
In  Polonla,  by  being  with  us  tonight  and 
buying  $1,000  sliver  page  for  this  banquet. 
(Will  you  please  rise,  etc.) 

I  welcome  you  with  all  sincerity  of  my 
heart.  At  the  same  time,  I  appeal  to  you. 
our  distinguished  guests,  to  go  with  us  fur- 
ther along  the  road  to  a  better  future  or 
Polonla.  As  participants  at  this  banquet,  you 
are  trallblazers  for  those,  who  are  yet  to 
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come  into  our  fold,  those,  whom  we  eagerly 
await.  There  are  many  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry,  who  attained  position  of  affluence 
and  Influence  In  American  life.  In  certain 
aspects  and  measures,  their  successes  could 
be  attributed  to  the  Polish  American  com- 
munity in  which  they  were  born  or  In  which 
they  serve  professionally. 

Polonla  has  a  right  to  expect  their  partici- 
pation In  our  mutual  pursuits  and  objec- 
tives. It's  only  fair  that  they  contribute  of 
their  knowledge,  their  eminence  and  their 
wealth  to  the  well  being  of  their  source  of 
origin. 

And,  what's  even  more  Important,  in  the 
new  set  of  emerging  social  concepts,  Polonla 
can  contribute  much  to  their  statute.  Only 
last  week  at  a  sociological  symposium  In 
Chicago,  an  eminent  American  scholar  stated 
that  the  ethnic  Identity  of  each  American  Is 
"the  In  thing",  is  the  new  measure  of  In- 
dividual values  In  our  pluralist  society. 

And  In  this  frame  of  reference,  the  Polish 
American  Congress  is  the  "In  thing"  for  all 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  who  have  gained 
or  who  are  striving  for  place  of  eminence  in 
many  areas  of  American  life. 

As  I  have  stated  In  my  brief  Polish  re- 
marks, the  Polish  American  Congress,  while 
not  re-arranglng  the  sequence  of  its  ideologi- 
cal and  practical  priorities.  It  does,  neverthe- 
less, place  added  emphasis  on  the  American 
aspects  .of  Polonla's  pursuits  and  purposes. 
We  realize,  that  these  must  be  taken  under 
deep  and  constant  consideration.  If  we  are  to 
remain  a  viable  organization  In  terms  of 
influence,  prestige  and  a  better  future  for 
our  young  people. 

Consequently,  we  will  do  more  for  the 
restoration  of  a  free  and  Independent  Po- 
land, as  the  keystone  to  European  stability 
and  its  corollary,  the  American  security,  if 
we  are  Internally  strong  and  aware  of  our 
potentialities  as  a  cohesive  ethnic  entity. 

Those  of  us  who  through  the  determina- 
tion and  sacrlflces  of  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents were  fortunate  to  receive  education 
and  enter  professional  business  life  of  our 
community,  should  share  the  benefits  of  our 
advancement  with  Polonla.  After  all,  Polonla 
was  constituted  by  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents. It  Is  their  creation  and  the  living 
monument  to  their  civic  virtue  and  wisdom. 
And  we  owe  it  some  of  our  filial  attachment 
primarily  for  sentimental  reasons  and  sec- 
ondarily, for  very  practical  reasons.  For  well 
organized,  affluent  and  Influent  Polonla  will 
Immeasurably  add  to  our  stature  as  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry. 

To  attain  this  stature,  however,  we  must 
pay  particular  and  Increasing  attention  to 
one  area  of  American  life.  In  which  we  are 
rather  deficient.  Namely — the  area  of  public 
affairs.  Our  participation  in  politics  and 
public  service  could,  and  must  be  greater. 
Many  of  Polonla's  well-to-do  leaders  In  busi- 
ness and  professions  are  reluctant  to  par- 
ticipate In  political  discussions  and  cam- 
paigns. And,  what  Is  even  more  detrimental 
to  Polonla's  position  of  prestige  and  Influence, 
many  affluent  and  qualified  Americans  of 
Polish  origin  hesitate  to  accept  govern- 
mental positions  on  local,  state  and  federal 
levels,  because  their  salaried  InccHne  would  be 
lesser  than  the  Income  they  derived  from 
their  private  enterprises.  Many  of  them  can 
easily  afford  such  sacrifice  for  the  public 
good. 

I  agree  that  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
politics  does  not  appeal  to  a  number  of  our 
prominent  compatriots.  This  should  pot, 
however,  keep  them  from  Indirect  participa- 
tion in  politics — by  supporting  financially 
and  otherwise,  those  among  Polonla's  politi- 
cal activists  who  are  qualified  and  who  are 
aspiring  to  position  of  public  responsibilities, 
be  they  Democrats  to  us  or  Republicans.  And 
support  others  who  by  deeds  have  shown 
their  friendship. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  this,  then,  be  the  message  sent  forth 
from  this  place  and  at  this  time  to  all  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  heritage: 

Be  a  participatory  member  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  and  actively  support  Its 
pursuits  and  objectives. 


EL  SALVADOR-HONDURAS 
CONFLICT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  after- 
math of  the  July  clash  between  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador  continues  to  con- 
cen  me.  I  include  in  the  Record  two 
news  stories  which  tell  of  some  conse- 
quences of  that  unhappy  conflict: 

[From   the  New  York  Times,   Dec.  3,   19691 

Hondurans    Resentful    of    Unhxd    States 

After  Their  Clash  With  El  Salvador 

(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  December  2 — A 
Deep  feeling  of  national  Injury  In  Honduras 
over  El  Salvador's  military  occupation  of 
border  areas  of  this  country  In  July  Is  mixed 
here  with  flashes  of  resentment  toward  the 
United  States. 

A  stone-throwing  crowd  last  month 
smashed  windows  In  the  United  States  Con- 
sulate and  wrecked  an  official  United  States 
automobile  in  San  Pedro  Sula,  the  main  city 
on  the  Banana-producing  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  motive  for  the  outburst  was  unclear, 
although  the  crowd  also  stoned  the  hotel 
that  held  the  headquarters  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  has  been  arranging  the  repatriation 
of  thousands  of  Salvadorlans  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  or  been  intimidated  here  since  the 
conflict. 

However,  Honduran  observers  in  San  Pedro 
Sula  say  that  the  crowd,  which  gathered  on 
a  Sunday  morning  In  the  main  plaza  out- 
side the  Mayor's  office,  acted  with  at  least 
official  tolerance. 

troops  acted  slowly 

Troops  that  were  on  hand  did  not  move 
in  to  disperse  the  rioters  until  after  the 
damage  had  been  done.  Since  then,  follow- 
ing a  United  States  complaint,  things  have 
been  quiet  both  on  the  coast  and  in  this 
highland  capltaL 

But  United  States  officials  frequently  hear 
the  complaint  from  Hondurans,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Ctovemment  of  Gen.  Oswaldo 
Lopez  Arellano,  that  the  United  States  had 
"let  us  down"  In  the  emergency  with  El 
Salvador. 

The  complaint  is  that  the  United  States 
decision  to  halt  all  military  assistance  to 
both  countries  as  soon  as  hostilities  broke 
out  favored  El  Salvador,  which  was  better 
armed,  and  that  the  United  States  should 
have  been  able  to  stop  the  Invasion  anyway. 

The  United  States  feels  that  the  Hondu- 
ras-El Salvador  dispute  Is  a  Central  Ameri- 
can problem  that  should  be  solved  primarily 
by  the  five  Central  American  countries  with 
the  good  offices  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  Its  secretary  General,  Oalo 
Plaza. 

CEASE-FIRE  SINCE  JULT 

The  posslblUtles  of  success  in  this  ap- 
proach, which  has  maintained  a  cease-flire 
since  July,  will  be  tested  tomorrow  when  the 
five  Central  American  foreign  ministers,  of 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala.  Nlcara- 
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gua  and  Costa  Rica,  meet  In  Managua,  Nic- 
aragua. 

Their  agenda  Includes  the  proposal  that  a 
Honduras-El  Salvador  mixed  commission 
meet  In  a  third  country,  probably  Costa  Rica, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  repre- 
senting Mr.  Plaza  to  work  out  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  conflict. 

The  main  Issue  for  Honduras  Is  agreement 
on  boundaries.  The  border  between  the  two 
countries  has  not  been  defined  In  a  section 
of  about  100  miles  where  the  Lempa  River 
crosses  from  Honduras  Into  El  Salvador. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  8,   1969) 

Copters    Flt    Am    to    Honduran    Villages 

Isolated  bt   Salvador  War 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Vall.mkiud.  Honduras,  December  3. — Hell- 
copter  584  bucked  and  pitched  In  the  tricky 
gusts  of  «rlnd  blowing  up  to  SO  miles  an 
hour  over  the  bare  knob  of  a  hill  that  Is  the 
only  landing  site  near  this  old  mountain 
village. 

As  the  United  States  Army  craft  settled  on 
the  rock-strewn  ground,  scores  of  towns- 
people and  barefoot  children  crowded  under 
the  whirling  blades  to  greet  a  flight  that  has 
become  their  main  contact  with  the  outside 
world. 

The  United  States  is  providing  three  heli- 
copters and  a  reconnaissance  plane  for  mlU- 
tary  cease-fire  observers  and  civilian  relief 
operations.  Set  up  by  the  prganlzatlon  of 
American  States,  the  groups  seek  to  bring 
about  a  p>eace  settlement  between  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador  after  their  four-day  war  In 
July. 

El  Salvador  has  rejected  relief  assistance 
from  the  hemisphere  organization,  so  most  of 
the  work  Is  concentrated  In  the  western 
mountain  region  of  Honduras,  a  sort  of  Ap- 
palachia  of  poor  corn  farmers  In  colonial 
villages  that  are  days  removed  by  mule  trails 
from  the  nearest  Honduran  roads. 

CUT    OFF    from    market 

Valladolld,  La  Vlrtud,  Guarlta  and  other 
towns  In  the  mountains  along  the  border 
with  El  Salvador  have  been  cut  off  from  their 
natural  market  and  source  of  supplies  In 
the  neighboring  country  since  the  border  was 
closed  during  the  war. 

Although  both  countries  have  agreed  to 
observe  a  cease-fire  ordered  by  an  emergency 
meeting  of  American  Foreign  Ministers,  there 
are  still  frequent  shooting  Incidents  across 
the  uneasy  border  and  the  small  farmers  and 
townspeople  are  afraid. 

As  recently  as  10  days  ago,  night  marauders 
crossing  from  El  Salvador  looted  Zazalapa,  a 
hamlet  three  miles  from  here.  Two  persons 
were  killed.  Including  an  old  shoemaker. 

"The  people  are  scared,"  said  Miss  Carmen 
Castillo  Suazo,  a  student  from  the  school  of 
social  work  In  Tegucigalpa  ,the  national  capi- 
tal, who  has  been  working  here  for  10  days. 
"All  the  farm  families,  about  250  people,  have 
abandoned  the  Zazalapa  and  Coroeal  vaUeys 
and  gone  farther  back  In  the  hills." 

A  squad  of  20  Honduran  soldiers  armed 
with  old  Mauser  rifles  is  here,  but  people 
have  been  so  nervous  that  Miss  Castillo  has 
organized  bingo  games  at  night  by  a  Cole- 
man lamp  In  front  of  the  old  church  so  whole 
families  will  not  leave  to  sleep  In  the  pine 
forests  nearby. 

The  half-dozen  military  observers  of  the 
O.A.S.  on  both  sides  of  the  border  have  not 
been  able  to  control,  or  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation on,  the  Incursions  that  each  side 
says  are  committed  by  the  other. 

There  are  more  than  60,000  resentful  Sal- 
vadorans  across  the  border  who  had  been 
living  in  Honduras,  but  were  forced  to  flee, 
leaving  behind  small  farm  plots.  Jobs  and 
homes.  Their  departure  was  brought  about 
by  a  wave  of  antt-Salvadoran  actions  that 
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l>egan  before  the  war.  giving  rise  to  the  con- 
flict, and  have  continued  since. 

VlOLENCr,   KILLINGS   COMMOM 

These  actions  were  mainly  In  other  areas 
ol  Honduras,  where  cattle  ranchers  blamed 
Salvadoran  migrants  for  land  Invasions,  or 
where  the  Honduran  Agrarian  Reform  In- 
stitute, to  settle  Honduran  peasants  forced 
Salvadoran  squatters  off  lands  they  had  tilled 
for  years. 

Violence  and  killings  were  common,  and 
since  the  O.A.S.  began  a  count  of  departing 
Salvadorans,  18,500  have  gone  out  Just 
through  El  Poy,  a  border  point  north  of  here. 
The  total  exodus  is  believed  to  exceed  65,000 
people. 

The  hill  people  here  have  for  centuries  sold 
their  pigs,  chickens,  corn  and  eggs  In  markets 
m  El  Salvador  near  the  border,  such  as 
Chalatenago,  because  the  roads  In  El  Sal- 
vador come  up  to  th"  border  on  the  Sumpul 
River.  In  turn,  basic  goods  and  clothing  have 
come  from  the  neighboring  country. 

In  the  crisis  since  July,  the  United  States 
helicopter  flights  have  supplied  the  border 
towns  with  salt,  sugar,  powdered  milk,  medi- 
cal supplies  and  gasoline  drums  for  small 
electric  power  generators. 

"The  terrible  thing  here  Is  the  subnutrl- 
tlon  of  the  children,"  said  Miss  Castillo.  "We 
have  counted  125  here  under  15  years  of  age 
In  a  total  population  of  244.  Sometimes  they 
go  all  day  without  eating  anything  and  the 
worst  Is,  they  don't  even  complain." 

There  Is  some  question  here  among  O.A.S. 
personnel  about  how  long  this  type  of  relief 
work  can  go  on  while  Honduras  and  El  Sal- 
vador refuse  to  resume  normal  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations. 

"This  Is  great  public  relations,"  said  an 
OAS.  observer  here,  "but  it  may  be  costing 
$1,000  a  day  to  keep  these  birds  flying 
around." 
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Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Christmas  season  traditionally 
marks  a  time  of  renewed  hope  for  the 
future.  In  the  closing  weeks  of  tliis  dec- 
ade, however,  our  optimism  may  be 
dimmed  in  reflection  upon  the  tumul- 
tuous events  of  the  past  10  years.  Our 
universities  particularly  have  come  un- 
der a  great  deal  of  fire  in  recent  years. 
As  we  enter  the  1970's,  many  of  us  will 
question  the  future  of  these  institutions 
which  must,  by  their  very  nature,  pro- 
duce leaders  of  tomorrow. 

My  constituent.  Rev.  Donald  P.  Mer- 
rifleld,  S.J.,  a  man  I  deeply  respect,  was 
inaugurated  president  of  Loyola  Univer- 
sity of  Los  Angeles  on  October  22.  He 
brings  to  the  post  an  encouraging  op- 
timism in  the  future  of  the  university  as 
a  human  institution.  The  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  delivered  in  October  reflects  his 
great  spirit  and  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion as  we  contemplate  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

In  addition  to  being  a  priest,  Father 
Merrifield  is  a  physicist  and  a  dedicated 
educator.  I  found  his  speech  enlighten- 
ing and  uplifting,  smd  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  commend  the  wisdom  of 
his  message  to  my  colleagues: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tuz  UNivEasmr  CoMMUNrrr  and  the  Spirit 
OF  God 
(Inaugural  address  of  Rev.  Donald  P. 
Merrlfleld,  S.J.) 
A  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  an  vm- 
usual  setting  for  a  presidential  Inauguration 
In  the  contemporary  American  educational 
world.  It  certainly  seems  today  that  we  have 
a  pale  Imitation  of  a  medieval  consecration 
of  king  or  bishop,  hardly  an  appropriate  scene 
for  the  taking  of  office  by  a  university  presi- 
dent, who  is  far  from  a  medieval  king  or 
bishop  m  his  authority  and  who  Is  well  aware 
of  the  great  distinction  between  the  univer- 
sity and  any  kingdom  or  church.  Yet,  I  have 
chosen  this  particular  format  for  my  In- 
auguration In  order  to  stress  certain  aspects 
of  the  educational  enterprise,  some  of  them 
unique  to  a  religiously  oriented  school,  which 
seem  to  me  In  need  of  emphasis,  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  utterly  relevant  to  the  contempo- 
rary American  and  world  scene. 

1.  Let  me  begin  with  the  assertion  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  today  the  most  Important 
element  of  the  Christian  faith.  Let  me  fur- 
ther assert  that  dwelling  upon  the  Christian 
understanding  of  the  spirit  of  God  at  work 
in  the  world  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  can 
lead  the  Christian  Into  powerf\il  and  In- 
sightful dialogue  with  other  men,  both  those 
who  would  describe  themselves  as  religious 
and  those  who  find  religious  categories  use- 
less or  repugnant.  If  a  Christian  forcuses  his 
attention  and  his  worship  on  that  mysterious 
divine  presence  which  he  calls  "the  Holy 
Spirit"  and  Lf  he  is  aware  of  the  scriptural 
development  in  understanding  that  took 
place  concerning  this  spirit,  in  all  Its  mani- 
festations In  Israel  and  In  the  other  nations 
and  In  the  Christian  church,  as  well  as  In 
the  ongoing  creation  of  the  universe  which 
Is  man's  environment,  he  can  discover  that  he 
has  much  in  his  faith  that  can  bring  him 
closer  to  his  fellow  men,  rather  than  separate 
him.  In  brotherly  exchange  with  all  men,  he 
can  gn'ow  In  the  understanding  of  his  own 
religious  experience  and  of  his  experience  as 
a  human  being  facing  great  challenges  In  the 
building  up  of  human  community  and  In  the 
mastery  of  the  environment  In  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

2.  As  I  see  the  religiously  oriented  uni- 
versity today,  its  great  task  Is  to  save  man- 
kind from  Idolatry,  to  save  mankind  from 
taking  Itself  or  Its  enterprises  with  ultimate 
seriousness.  True,  religious  people  have  been 
accused  of  such  antlhumanlsm  and  other 
worldllness  as  made  them  enemies  of  man 
and  his  serious  tasks  In  this  world.  That 
devlancy  always  is  a  haunting  possibility 
for  the  rellgioiis  man  and  many  have  not 
escaped  being  drawn  Into  a  teaching  and 
style  of  life  that  seemed  essentially  to  deny 
the  divine  affirmation  of  Genesis:  "And  the 
Lord  God  looked  upon  all  that  he  had  made 
and  saw  that  It  was  Indeed  very  good."  But 
the  very  tension  In  the  religious  world  view 
between  the  goodness  of  man  and  his  task 
of  conquering  the  earth  and  becoming  Its 
master  and  the  continual  capability  that 
man  has  for  sinfulness,  for  self-destruction 
and  foolish  pride  in  bis  own  accomplish- 
ments can  be  the  source  of  a  great  and 
paradoxical  wisdom.  This  is  a  wisdom  that 
cannot  be  either  pessimistic  or  optimistic 
in  a  simplistic  way.  Yet  optimism,  when 
somewhat  cautious.  Is  certainly  the  stronger 
emphasis  of  a  religious  faith,  as  I  vinder- 
stand  it. 

Thus,  In  a  university  such  as  Loyola,  which 
Is  free  to  explore  not  only  the  question  of 
human  values  but  also  the  meaning  of  re- 
ligious faith,  the  experience  of  worship,  the 
Interplay  of  a  commitment  to  Ood  as  the 
source  and  sustalner  of  all  things  and  a 
commitment  to  the  full  range  of  human 
experiences,  labors,  and  wonderous  accom- 
plishments, a  unique  educational  oppor- 
tunity exists  which,  at  present,  the  secular 
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university  does  not  enjoy.  Not  only  man, 
his  universe,  and  his  own  spirit  are  open 
for  exploration  Ir.  his  Institution,  but  also 
we  can  and  must  explore  the  realms  of  hu- 
man life  In  which  men  have  claimed  to  dis- 
cover the  presence  and  movement  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  These  are  complementary  stud- 
ies. Not  that  we  any  longer  seek  for  a  "Ood 
of  the  Gaps",  a  divinity  to  fill  In  where  we 
do  not  yet  have  an  answer  through  physics, 
biology,  psychology,  social  science,  philoso- 
phy, literature,  the  arts,  or  any  other  aca- 
demic discipline  and  mode  of  discovery. 
Hopefully,  the  religionist  has  been  puri- 
fied enough  through  the  last  four  centuries 
of  battle  with  the  ever-expanding  human 
sciences  and  arts.  Now  the  believer  Is  free 
to  rediscover  his  God  anew  as  everywhere 
present  and  active,  as  the  other  dimension, 
as  no  particular  explanation,  but  yet  the 
whole  explanation. 

Affirming  that  God.  the  more  of  all  things, 
the  beyond  in  the  midst,  does,  I  believe  de- 
liver us  from  worshipping  the  works  of  our 
own  hands  or,  worse,  worshipping  our  own 
hands  and  minds.  All  in  Indeed  put  In  our 
care.  There  are  no  easy  solutions,  no  divine 
short-cuts  to  discovery  or  to  mastery  of  our 
environment.  Yet,  the  man  who  can  worship 
and,  what  is  not  too  far  from  worship,  wbo 
can  laugh  with  Joy,  he  alone.  It  seems  to  me, 
can  throw  himself  Into  the  human  enter- 
prise without  fear  of  losing  his  soul  in  a 
very  Immediate  way. 

3.  If  the  spirit  should  be  the  source  of 
a  grand  freedom,  a  simple  Joy,  a  wisdom  that 
is  not  crushed  by  evil,  it  should  also  be  the 
root  of  human  community.  Certainly,  all 
will  grant  that  the  university  Is  a  commu- 
nity. It  Is  easily  enough  said  that  the  uni- 
versity is  a  community  of  scholars.  In  which 
the  students  share  as  apprentices  or  Junior 
members.  The  emphasis  properly  enough  is 
upon  scholars,  as  the  distinctive  mark  that 
sets  the  institution  of  higher  learning  apart 
from  other  institutions.  But  are  there  not 
dangerous  overtones  In  this  affirmation? 
Does  it  not  allow  a  misunderstanding? 
Scholarship  can  become  so  professional,  so 
detached,  so  apparently  unconcerned  about 
the  immediate  human  anxieties.  Publish  or 
perish,  as  an  academic  Ideal,  does  not  guar- 
antee genuine  concern  to  discover  what  is 
going  on  In  the  universe.  Including  Vietnam 
and  central  Los  Angeles.  Studies,  done  In  a 
random  and  detached  way  according  to 
fancy,  may  be  well  done,  may  make  a  scholar, 
but  do  they  make  a  human  scholar?  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  man  who  by  Interest 
and  temperament  is  totally  Immersed  in 
investigating  the  correspondence  between 
Pope  Boniface  in  and  the  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch  or  searching  out  the  migration  habits 
of  the  Peruvian  tree  sloth.  But  is  this  ideal 
for  the  teacher  of  the  undergraduate  liberal 
arts  college? 

The  scholar  I  am  drawn  to  Indeed  Is  a 
searcher  after  truth,  and  a  specialist  who 
humbly  takes  up  one  area  of  the  universe  as 
his  task  and  his  interest.  But  he  must  be  a 
man  who  is  In  community  with  other  schol- 
ars, who  shares  his  partial  vision  and  Is  In 
turn  completed  by  the  discoveries  and  vis- 
ions of  others.  Nothing  human,  and  even 
divine,  should  be  entirely  foreign  to  him.  He 
Is  a  man  first  and  an  educator  and  scholar 
secondly. 

Perhaps  a  better  phrase  for  the  university 
would  be  a  community  In  which  all  know 
that  there  are  a  diversity  of  gifts  of  the  spirit 
and  that  there  is  no  end  to  learning.  Freed 
from  the  false  security  of  knowing  it  all,  a 
form  of  Idolatry,  and  sensitive  to  the  obvious 
fact  that  all  men  have  access  to  the  universe 
and  to  life  and  aU  men  by  nature  desire  to 
know,  the  learner,  be  he  faculty  or  student. 
should  be  able  to  listen  to  others.  They  may 
at  least  raise  a  question  never  yet  raised,  call 
attention  to  a  piece  of  data  so  far  Ignored,  or 
even  pose  a  solution  with  some  plausibility. 
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No,  all  do  not  have  the  same  expertise  In  the 
techniques  of  each  art  and  science,  but  one 
without  that  expertise  n.ay  suggest  too  much 
slavish  dependence  on  technique  or  too  much 
isolation  from  other  fields  or  a  complete 
obliviousness  to  relevant  questions.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  selenologlst  to  wonder 
whether  man  ought  not  tackle  the  inner  city 
and  pollution  before  more  flights  to  the 
moon.  One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  in 
international  politics  to  wonder  whether 
Vietnam  continues  to  be  worth  it,  even  on 
the  political  level.  One  does  not  have  to  be 
an  expert  In  liturgical  art  to  wonder  If  re- 
designing religious  worship  la  as  relevant  to 
salvation  as  a  total  dedication  to  facing  the 
racial  clash  in  our  Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  university  cannot 
be  one  vast  sensitivity  workshop  or  a  cen- 
ter for  full  time  unreflective  urban  plung- 
ing, howsoever  good-willed.  Reflection,  in- 
telligent criticism,  questioning  are  of  the 
essence  of  this  community.  It  Is  in  function 
of  this  total  dedication  to  get  to  the  facts, 
to  analyze  them  honestly,  to  seek  explana- 
tions, even  provisional,  that  the  university 
la  unique.  And  this  seeking  Is  a  cooperative 
ventxure,  since  the  variety  of  gifts  of  dis- 
cernment and  understanding  are  found  dis- 
persed among  us.  The  man  who  Isolates  him- 
self from  the  rest  of  the  community  of 
learners  can  be  considered  a  sort  of  schis- 
matic on'  the  way  to  heresy,  if  I  may  use 
those  terms.  Without  an  open  and  human 
exchange  with  others  he  wlU  not  know  by 
what  spirit  he  Is  being  led.  On  the  other 
side,  there  Is  another  sort  of  disorder  which 
has  both  ecclesiastical  and  academic  mani- 
festations: The  frenzied  fanatic  who  alone 
has  seen  the  true  vision.  Woe  to  him  who 
is  alone  I  Woe  to  him  who  does  not  listen 
to  the  others,  be  he  a  frenzied  Maoist  stu- 
dent who  can  hear  no  doubts  or  an  assured 
faculty  member  who  knows  he  knows  both 
his  sociology  of  the  Norwegian  farm  village 
and  knows  that  this  is  what  his  students 
ought  to  study. 

4.  Yes,  as  today's  reading  from  Joel,  quoted 
by  Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  puts  It : 
".  .  .  In  the  last  days,  God  says,  ...  I  will 
pour  out  a  portion  of  my  spirit  upon  all 
mankind;  your  sons  and  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams."  If 
we  are  aware,  the  voice  of  prophesy  sounds 
m  many  places  today,  the  voice  of  warning 
of  questioning,  strange,  exaggerated  as 
prophesy  often  Is,  disturbing.  Simon  and 
Garfunckle,  the  black  power  movement,  the 
peace  movements,  the  rejection  by  many  of 
the  young  of  the  churches,  experimental  col- 
leges, even  the  drug  culture,  are  not  these  all 
prophetic  cries  to  which  we  must  listen? 
Even  the  long  hair  and  wild  clothes  that 
seem  to  bother  the  elders  so  much,  are  not 
these  prophetic  gestures,  some  sort  of  Judg- 
ment on  our  uptight  civilization?  In  the  uni- 
versity, more  than  anywhere  else,  the  visions 
of  the  young  and  the  dreams  and  wisdom 
of  the  elders  can  meet  in  open  dialogue  In 
one  community  of  learners.  Criticism  can 
move  here  from  mere  defiance  to  a  creative 
building  of  a  new  vision,  well  understood 
and  Justified,  which  Incorporates  the  truly 
wise  elements  of  the  old  men's  dreams. 

"Nothing  Is  Inevitable  if  we  wUl  contem- 
plate what  Is  happening,"  says  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan.  The  university  Is  a  community  for 
contemplating  what  is  happening.  Not  Just 
blindly  throwing  ourselves  into  what  Is  hap- 
pening, nor  Just  a  detached  and  sterile  anal- 
ysis of  what  has  happened,  but  a  careful 
and  committed  consideration  by  earnest 
learners  of  what  actually  is  happening,  seen 
in  function  of  our  understanding  of  what 
has  happened.  It  Is  a  contemplation  that 
must  pour  over  into  action  or  it  Is  a  fraud, 
action  through  the  graduates,  action 
through  all  those  the  university  can  Influ- 
ence by  Its  persuasive  voice,  a  voice  whose 
persuasiveness  will  come  from  the  clarity 
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with  which  the  facts  and  calls  to  solutions 
are  set  forth.  Both  the  abiuty  to  contem- 
plate well  and  with  the  whole  of  one's  heart 
and  mind  and  the  abUity  to  see  what  Is 
happening  are  gifts  of  the  spirit.  The  same 
spirit  gives  understanding  and  gives  the 
fortitude  to  do  what  we  must  to  help  trans- 
form the  human  condition.  If  we  have  not 
both  gifts  In  abundance  within  ourselves, 
perhaps  we  do  as  a  community,  If  we  will 
but  listen  and  share. 

5.  The  flnal  aspect  of  the  spirit  I  must 
touch  upon  is  hopefulness  and  openness  to 
the  future.  This  Is  an  echo  of  the  affirmation 
that  in  spite  of  man's  evil  ways  the  world 
Is  good.  It  is  rooted  in  the  conviction  that 
a  community  of  men  and  women,  be  it  uni- 
versity, chxirch  or  state,  who  can  listen  to 
each  other,  believing  that  the  spirit  spealts 
where  he  chooses,  stands  a  good  chance  of 
surviving  and  even  of  doing  good  things.  It 
Is  based  on  the  denial  of  InevltabUlty.  in- 
deed an  act  of  faith,  but  faith  based  in  ex- 
perience. I  am  hopeful  about  the  future  of 
the  university  in  America  and  In  the  world. 
It  is  the  place  of  freedom  where  all  things 
can  be  questioned,  where  even  Communists 
and  Jesuits  can  be  employed,  where  there  is 
some  possibility  of  healing  many  wounds, 
many  divisions. 

The  very  separation  from  the  urgencies 
of  dally  life  and  business  and  government 
allows  explorations  in  bridging  gaps.  The 
generations  are  thrown  together  in  a  less 
tense  way  than  In  the  family  living  room  or 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago.  The  races  could 
face  each  other  and  hear  what  each  is  actu- 
ally saying  In  a  safer  context  than  a  neigh- 
borhood lately  "Invaded"  by  black  home  pur- 
chasers or  a  police  court.  Conservatives  and 
liberals,  believers  and  non-believers,  hawks 
and  doves,  aU  can  talk  to  each  other,  and 
about  serious  things,  on  the  common  cam- 
pus. In  the  classroom  and  out.  If  there  Is  to 
be  a  hope  that  these  encounters  be  a  true 
sharing  of  partial  views,  they  must  be  meet- 
ings of  those  who  can  begin  to  love  one  an- 
other, which  Is  to  begin  to  accept  one  an- 
other as  shares  in  the  same  spirit,  even  be- 
fore there  Is  agreement  of  mlnde.  The  atti- 
tude that  demands  of  another  man  that  he 
accept  my  truth  before  I  can  be  at  peace  with 
him  Is  not  a  gift  of  the  spirit  of  Ood,  but  of 
the  destroying  spirit.  And  to  despair  of  the 
university  as  a  group  of  Individuals  which 
can  build  a  community  amid  diversity,  which 
can  learn  about  the  human  condition  and 
share  what  it  learns,  can  Intelligently  criti- 
cize all  Institutions,  even  itself.  Is  to  choose 
darkness  rather  than  the  light,  death  rather 
than  life.  And  light  and  life  are  the  work 
of  the  spirit. 

Let  me  flnish  with  a  quotation  from  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  In  terms  of  what  I  have  said 
today,  his  reference  to  "pride"  could  be  taken 
to  that  legitimate  pride,  which  Is  humble  in 
realizing  that  It  is  the  Spirit  that  moves  In 
us  to  give  us  oiu:  possibility  for  good:  Ken- 
nedy said:  "Our  future  may  lie  beyond  our 
vision,  but  It  Is  not  completely  beyond  our 
control.  It  Is  the  sharing  Impulse  of  America 
that  neither  fate  nor  nature  nor  the  Ir- 
resistible tides  of  history,  but  the  work  of  our 
bands,  matched  to  reason  and  principle, 
that  will  determine  destiny.  There  Is  pride 
In  that,  even  arrogance,  but  also  experience, 
and  truth.  In  any  event.  It  Is  the  only  way 
we  can  live." 


ASSISTANCE  TO  TUNISIA 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  fall,  the  Republic  of  Tunisia  expert- 
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enced  2  months  of  violent  rainstorms, 
massive  floods,  and  inundation  of  cata- 
strophic proportions. 

The  damage  is  incredible;  10  out  of 
13  provinces  are  disaster  areas  and  Tuni- 
sian resources  to  meet  the  crisis  are  ex- 
hausted. Five-hundred  twenty  people 
have  died;  45,000  to  50,000  homes  were 
destroyed;  165,000  people  are  home- 
less; 52  bridges  were  washed  out;  60  miles 
of  road  and  120  miles  of  railroad  track 
were  ruined;  one-quarter  of  the  livestock 
is  gone.  In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  the 
topsoil — carefully  preserved  and  cul- 
tivated in  a  country  that  has  very  little 
to  begin  with — was  washed  away.  Irriga- 
tion networks  were  destroyed,  especially 
in  the  area  of  Kairouan  where  Mexicana- 
high-yield  wheat  was  being  produced.  It 
could  take  7  or  8  years  to  restore  Tunisia 
to  economic  viability. 

From  the  outset,  the  United  States  has 
sought  to  be  of  assistance  to  Tunisia  and 
her  people.  Initially,  we  provided  heli- 
copters and  freed  funds  for  emergency 
humanitarian  aid.  Later,  we  provided 
Baily  bridies,  additional  doctors,  food, 
and  medical  supplies.  I  am  confident  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  supply 
every  measure  of  public  and  private  aid 
that  it  can.  I  am  particularly  hopeful 
that  the  Department  of  State  and  our 
Embassy  in  Tunis  will  utilize  for  local 
costs  of  reconstruction  some  of  the  $7  to 
$8  million  in  coimterpart  funds  that  we 
have  available. 

Recently,  Foreign  Minister  Habib 
Bourgiba,  Jr.,  was  in  the  United  States 
and  I  discussed  with  him  some  of  the 
avenues  of  assistance  now  being  explored. 
These  Include  a  private  proposal  wherein 
the  U.S.  industrial  and  banking  commu- 
nity might  help  with  the  establishment 
of  a  factory  to  produce  prefabricated 
housing  utilizing  concrete  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  replace  that  which  was  de- 
stroyed. 

In  addition,  a  private  group,  the  Com- 
mittee of  American  Citizens  for  Aid  to 
Tunisia  in  the  Flood  Emergency,  has  been 
established  to  encourage  private  assist- 
ance for  reconstruction,  especially  in 
terms  of  roads,  railroads,  bridges,  and 
housing;  the  replenishment  of  livestock; 
and  the  recultivation  of  land.  The  com- 
mittee was  formed  in  Timis  on  October 
22  by  the  American  participants  in  the 
African-American  Dialogs  which  in- 
cluded our  colleagues,  Mr.  Dices  and  Mr. 
Culver,  as  well  as  myself.  Mrs.  Arthur 
B.  Krim  of  New  York  Is  the  executive 
secretary,  and,  along  with  Frank  Ferrari, 
vice  president  of  the  African-American 
Institute,  has  provided  much  of  the  im- 
petus to  gather  a  group  of  prominent  and 
concerned  Americans  to  this  cause.  I 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  as 
constituted  to  date : 

American  Committee  roa  Assistance  to 
Tunisia 


Mr.  Andre  O.  Backar.  First  Vice  Presld^tt. 
Shearson.  Hammill  &  Company.  Inc..  New 
York.  New  York;  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Bronfman. 
President.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  New 
York,  New  York,  and  Senator  Edward  Brooke, 
VJS.  Senat>>,  Washington,  DC. 

Congressman  John  Culver,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC;  Congressman 
Charles  C  Dlggs,  Jr.,  House  of  Representa- 
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tlve6,  Washington,  DC,  and  Mr.  Frank  Fer- 
rari, Vice  President  for  External  Relations, 
African-American  Institute,  New  York,  New 
York 

Mr.  Wayne  Fredericks,  Vice  President,  Ford 
Foundation,  New  York,  New  York;  Justice 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Paul  Weiss,  Goldberg, 
Rlfkln,  Wharton  &  Garrison,  New  York,  New 
York,  and  Honorable  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Curtis- 
Mallet,  Prevost,  Colt  &  Moele,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Columbia  University,  New  York, 
New  York;  Honorable  Paul  Hoffman,  Admin- 
istrator, Development  Program — United  Na- 
tions, New  York,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Jacqz,  Corporate  Secretary,  African-Ameri- 
can Institute,  New  York,   New  York. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Dr.  James 
Kirk,  Vice  President,  African-American  In- 
stitute, New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Krim,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  United  Artists  Corporation.  New  York, 
New  York;  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Krlm,  Ph.  D.,  Re- 
search Biologist,  Executive  Secretary,  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Assistance  to  Tunisia, 
New  York,  New  York,  and  Honorable  David 
Lilienthal,  Chairman  &  Chief  Executive,  IJe- 
velopment  and  Resources  Corporation,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Mr.  George  N.  Lindsay,  Partner,  Debovoise, 
Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates,  New  York,  New 
York;  Mr.  Ian  S.  Michle.  Vice  President, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Bill  Moyers,  Publisher,  News- 
day,  New  York,  New  York. 

Honorable  Robert  Murphy,  Chairman  of 
the  Board — Former  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Corning  Glass  International,  New  York,  New 
York;  Mi.  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  President, 
African-American  Institute,  New  York,  New 
York,  and  Honorable  Christopher  Phillips, 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Honorable  Ogden  R.  Reld,  Congressman, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York, 
New  York,  and  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Former 
Secretary  of  State,  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Harvey  Russell,  Vice  President,  Pepsi- 
Cola  Company,  New  York,  New  York;  Mr. 
Bayard  Rustln,  Executive  Director,  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute,  New  York,  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Jack  Valentl,  President,  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association,  Washington,  D.C.;  Mr.  Whit- 
ney M.  Young,  Jr.,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  New  York,  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Osborn  Elliott,  Editor-in-Chief, 
Newsweek,  New  York,  New  York. 

(Committee  still  in  formation) . 


TV  NETWORKS,  LICENSES  AND  THE 
LAW 


'     HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  controversy  over  the  objectivity 
of  the  TV  news  media  in  its  reporting 
of  the  news  doubtlessly  raises  many  ques- 
tions among  laymen  as  to  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  peculiar  to  this  vehicle. 
The  Senate  Republican  Memo,  which  is 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  isued  a  short  but  use- 
ful study  of  various  aspects  of  the  TV 
field  entitled  "TV  Networks,  Licenses  and 
the  Law."  Certainly  not  intended  as  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  this  complex 
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subject,  the  study  explores  briefly  the 
public  interest,  licensing  functions  of  the 
FCC,  licensing  procedure,  the  commis- 
sion's authority  to  intervene,  the  issue 
of  censorship,  and  a  short  comment  on 
one  piece  of  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Without  going  into  the  complexities 
of  this  sector  of  the  communications 
field,  "TV  Networks,  Licenses  and  the 
Law"  provides  useful  information  for  use 
as  background  material  in  evaluating  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  present  TV  im- 
broglio. Following  is  the  text  of  the  study 
which  was  issued  on  December  4,  1969: 
TV  Networks,  Licenses  and  the  Law 

INTRODTTCnON 

In  the  controversy  over  bias  in  television 
news  reporting,  the  impression  has  been  gen- 
erated that  the  Nixon  Administration  can  in 
'some  way  censor  what  goes  on  the  air. 

Officials  and  commentators  of  the  3  major 
commercial  networks  have  implied  this 
threat  of  Government  control  by  alluding 
to  "licenses"  which  can  be  revoked,  thus  de- 
priving them  of  the  right  to  do  business.  To 
delineate  the  framework  for  any  discussion 
of  television's  role  In  presenting  news  to  the 
public,  or  Government  "reprisals,"  several 
facts  should  be  emphasized  at  the  outset. 

First,  the  billion-dollar  television  networks 
do  not  need,  and  have  never  needed,  licenses 
to  operate  their  networks. 

Second,  the  power  to  license  or  refuse  to 
license  television  or  radio  stations  is  vested 
solely  In  an  Independent  agency,  and  not 
the  Administration. 

Third,  no  Government  agency.  Federal, 
State  or  local,  has  the  power  to  dictate  pro- 
gramming or  internal  management  of  any 
commercial  television  or  radio  station. 

Finally,  existing  law  clearly  and  without 
equivocation  prohibits  any  agency  from  at- 
tempting to  censor  any  radio  or  television 
program. 

In  s\un,  what  goes  on  the  air  for  profit  in 
the  United  States  is  subject  only  to  such 
restraints  as  television  Industry  management 
itself  dictates.  Whether  news  is  fair  or  unfair, 
objective  or  biased,  accurate  or  careless.  Is 
left  to  the  consciences  of  the  commentators, 
producers  and  network  officials  themselves. 

Government  does  not  and  can  not  play 
any  role  in  its  presentation. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  problem  reference 
must  be  confined  to  commercial  television 
and  radio  because  many  local  government 
agencies,  such  as  public  as  well  as  private 
colleges,  schools,  etc.,  do  own  and  operate 
educational  television  stations  and  networks. 
Obviously,  content  of  the  programs  of  such 
institutions  can  be — sometimes  even  in  the 
case  of  private  schools — controlled  by  local 
government  officials  Involved. 

THE    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

From  the  outset  of  radio  communications, 
when  radio  was  confined  to  ship-to-shore 
signaling,  it  was  determined  the  airwaves 
were  public  domain,  even  international  do- 
main, and  those  who  used  them  must  be 
licensed.  One  of  the  early  illustrations  was 
the  creation  of  an  International  distress  fre- 
quency for  ships  of  500  kilocycles.  Early  radio 
licensing  in  the  U.S.  was  done  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  but  by  the  middle  1920's 
the  situation  in  this  country  had  grown  so 
chaotic  that  President  Coolidge  recom- 
mended a  complete  new  approach. 

In  1927  the  Radio  Act  created  a  5-member 
Federal  Radio  Commission  with  authority 
to  allocate  call  letters,  frequencies  and  power 
for  both  commercial  and  noncommercial  sta- 
tions. Its  authority  was  expanded  by  the  1934 
Communications  Act  which  created  the  pres- 
ent 7-member  independent  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC)  and  estab- 
lished Its  control  over  broadcasting  and  other 
interstate  communication  systems. 
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FCC  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
President  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
The  FCC  Act  requires  that  no  more  than 
4  Members  be  of  the  same  Party. 

The  1934  Act  clearly  reaffirmed  ownership 
of  radio  frequencies  by  the  United  States 
and  provided  for  "the  Mae  of  such  channels 
but  not  the  owncTShip  thereof  by  persons  for 
limited  periods  of  time  under  license  granted 
by  Federal  authority  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
added). 

Section  309  of  the  1934  Act  provides,  "The 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  the 
public  interest,  convenience  and  necessity 
will  be  served"  by  granting  or  renewing 
specific  licenses  (Emphasis  added). 

Licenses  to  operate  radio  and  television 
stations  are  limited  by  law  to  3  years.  Such 
licenses  may  be  renewed  repeatedly,  but  in 
both  the  original  application  for  a  license 
and  subsequent  renewal  applications  the  PCC 
is  required  to  provide  a  hearing  procedure,  if 
there  is  a  contest,  at  which  all  interested 
parties  may  |iresent  written  evidence  for  or 
against  the  application. 

The  courts  have  held  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  be  heard  at  these  PCC  proceedings. 
In  a  1966  decision  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  held  that  the 
listening  public  had  a  right  to  participate  in 
hearings.  In  a  landmark  decision  involving 
Station  WLBT-TV,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  on 
June  23,  1969,  the  same  court  held  that 
complaining  citizens  should  be  considered 
allies  of  the  Commission  and  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  with  the  broadcasters  In 
defending  themselves  against  complaints  by 
the  public. 

LICENSING    FUNCTION    OF   FCC 

As  anyone  who  has  twisted  a  radio  dial 
knows,  the  number  of  channels  available 
for  radio  and  television  broadcasting  Is  lim- 
ited, with  the  higher  frequencies  being  able 
to  accommodate  more  channels  than  lower 
ones.  The  FCC's  first  function  was  thus  the 
licensing  of  those  privileged  to  use  the  chan- 
nels. There  are  only  107  AM  channels  and 
80  FM  channels  for  radio.  The  "TV  band" 
can  hold  only  12  VHP  and  70  UHF  commer^ 
cial  channels.  Other  frequency  band.i  are  re- 
served for  special  uses  such  as  defense,  re- 
search, international  short  wave  and  the  like. 

By  limiting  power,  type  of  operation  and 
hours  of  use,  the  same  channel  can  be  used 
slmultane«usly  in  several  different  parts  of 
the  country  without  Interference  between 
the  signals,  although,  even  so,  very  power- 
ful receivers  must  have  special  capability 
built  in  to  screen  out  distant  interference. 
In  1968  there  were  642  television  and  4,651 
radio  stations  licensed  by  FCC  throughout 
the  country.  Much  thought,  obviously,  has 
had  to  go  into  the  physical  locations  of  sta- 
tions on  the  same  or  very  close  frequencies. 

Each  of  these  licenses  is  immensely  val- 
uable. Last  year,  according  to  figures  released 
by  the  Commission,  the  radio-television  In- 
dustry grossed  some  $3,543,800,000  with  an 
industry-wide  profit  of  some  $608.2  million 
before  taxes. 

Because  of  the  profit  to  be  made  there  Is 
intense  competition  for  licenses.  The  PCC 
has  developed  an  intricate  procedure  by 
which  the  licenses  are  granted. 

LICENSING   PROCEDURE 

Applicants  for  radio  or  television  station 
licenses  must  be  American  citizens  or,  if 
the  application  is  made  by  a  corporation, 
the  principal  owners  of  the  corporation  must 
be  American  citizens.  The  applicants  must 
be  able  to  prove  their  own  technical,  legal 
and  financial  ability  to  operate  a  station. 

Applicants  must  also  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Conunission  that  they  meet 
the  standards  of  public  need,  convenience 
and  interest. 

If  the  application  Is  unchallenged  the 
Commission  may  grant  a  construction  per- 
mit without  holding  a  public  hearing.  But 
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If  there  is  a  challenge  or  If  the  Commission 
finds  the  appUcants  do  not  meet  standards, 
a  public  hearing  must  be  held.  At  such  a 
hearing  all  interested  parties  including  the 
listening  public  are  invited  to  present  fac- 
tual testimony. 

In  renewing  a  license  much  the  same  pro- 
cedure is  involved.  The  station  must  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  proof  that  it  has 
lived  up  to  Its  promises  as  to  programming, 
and  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  obligations  as  to 
public  need,  convenience  and  Interest. 

If  the  application  for  renewal  is  unchal- 
lenged, the  Commission  can  grant  the  re- 
newal without  a  hearing.  However,  if  there 
Is  a  challenge,  either  by  a  competing  appli- 
cant or  by  memlJers  of  the  community  in 
which  the  station  operates,  the  Commission 
is  obliged  to  set  a  hearing,  giving  the  parties 
concerned  notice  at  least  60  days  in  advance 
of  the  hearing. 

The  applicant  for  renewal,  any  competing 
applicants,  and  the  general  public  are  en- 
titled to  present  factual  evidence  at  the 
hearing.  The  Commission  may  then  grant 
or  deny  the  renewal  application,  or  it  may 
turn  the  disputed  channel  over  to  a  compet- 
ing applicant. 

NO    AUTHORITT    TO    INTERVENE 

Once  a  license  Is  granted,  however,  the 
Commission  has  no  authority  to  intervene 
in  station  policy,  programming,  or  manage- 
ment. The  only  employees  of  a  radio  or  tele- 
vision station  who  are  required  to  hold  li- 
censes are  the  engineers  who  actually  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  transmitter,  and  this 
solely  to  insure  that  a  station's  signals  re- 
main rigorously  on  frequency  and  do  not 
interfere  with  signals  from  some  other 
licensee. 

PCC  has  no  authority  over  any  other  per- 
sonnel, such  as  dUc  jockeys,  announcers, 
newscasters,  etc.  The  station's  relations  with 
its  employees  are  also  its  own  business. 

The  Commission  has  been  under  consider- 
able pressure  from  time  to  time  to  take  a 
more  active  role  In  "policing"  broadcasts. 
It  has  Invariably  maintained  that  the  basic 
law  precludes  such  interference.  In  1960  the 
Commission  Issued  a  statement  on  policy 
which  reads  In  part: 

"In  the  fulfillment  of  his  obligation  the 
broadcaster  should  consider  the  tastes,  needs 
and  desires  of  the  public  he  is  licensed  to 
serve  In  developing  hla  programming  and 
should  exercise  conscientious  efforts  not 
only  to  ascertain  th«n  but  also  to  carry  them 
out  as  well  as  be  reasonably  can.  He  should 
reasonably  attempt  to  meet  all  such  needs 
and  Interests  on  an  equitable  basis.  Particu- 
lar areas  of  Interest  and  types  of  appropriate 
service  may,  of  course,  differ  tiaax  community 
to  ooDununlty,  and  from  time  to  time.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  does  expect  its  broad- 
cast licensees  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  real  needs  and  In- 
terests of  the  areas  they  serve  and  to  provide 
programming  which  In  fact  constitutes  a 
diligent  effort.  In  good  faith,  to  provide  for 
those  needs  and  Interests. 

"The  major  elements  usuaUy  necessary  to 
meet  the  public  interest,  needs  and  desires  of 
the  community  In  nAiioh  the  station  is  lo- 
cated as  developed  by  the  industry,  and 
recognized  by  the  Commission,  have  Includ- 
ed: (1)  Opportunity  for  Local  Self -Expres- 
sion, (2)  The  Development  and  Use  of  Local 
Talent,  (3)  Programs  for  ChUdren,  (4)  Re- 
ligious Programs,  (5)  Educational  Programs, 
(6)  Public  Affairs  Programs.  (7)  EdltorlaU- 
zation  by  Licensees,  (8)  Political  Broadcasts, 
(9)  Agricultural  Programs,  (10)  News  Pro- 
grams, (11)  Weather  and  Market  Reports, 
(12)  Sports  Programs,  (13)  Service  to  Minor- 
ity Groups,  (14)  Entertainment  Program- 
ming. 

"The  elements  set  out  above  are  neither 
all-embracing  nor  constant.  We  re-emphaslze 
that  they  do  not  serve  and  have  never  been 
Intended  as  a  rigid  mold  or  fixed  formula  for 
station  operation.  The  ascertainment  of  the 
needed  elements  oX  the  broadcast  matter  to 
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be  provided  by  a  particular  licensee  for  the 
audience  he  Is  obligated  to  serve  remains 
primarily  the  function  of  the  licensee.  His 
honest  and  prudent  judgments  will  be  ac- 
corded great  weight  by  the  Commission.  In- 
deed, any  other  course  would  tend  to  substi- 
tute the  judgment  of  the  Commission  for 
that  of  the  licensee." 

NO   CENSORSHIP 

FCC  has  consistently  declared  that  any- 
thing further  would  be  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 326  of  the  Commtmlcations  Act  which 
states : 

"Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  understood 
or  construed  to  give  the  Commission  the 
power  of  censorship  over  the  radio  com- 
munications or  signals  transmitted  by  any 
radio  station  and  no  regulation  or  condi- 
tion shall  be  promulgated  or  fixed  by  the 
Commission  which  shall  Interfere  with  the 
right  of  free  speech  by  moans  of  radio 
communication." 

Congressional  Intent  to  prohibit  any  form 
of  Government  censorship  was  strengthened 
in  1948  by  the  80th  Congress  which  removed 
from  section  326  a  second  sentence  contained 
in  the  original  Act  of  1934,  which  was  as 
follows:  "No  person  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  utter  any  obscene, 
indecent,  or  profane  language  by  means  of 
radio  communication."  This  provision  of  the 
law  was  removed  because  it  contained  the 
seeds  of  censorsbipi 

Thus,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  the  only  instrument  of  Govern- 
ment with  any  control  over  the  operation  of 
commercial  radio  and  television  stations  In 
the  United  States.  Its  power  Is  limited  largely 
to  the  allocation  of  radio  spectrum,  space  be- 
tween parties  contending  for  the  profitable 
use  of  the  public's  airwaves.  The  Conunission 
is  precluded  by  law  from  exercising  censor- 
ship of  any  kind,  or  using  its  licensing  power 
to  enforce  control,  or  influence,  over  the 
individual  programming  of  individual  sta- 
tions. It  has  no  control  over,  nor  any  means 
whatsoever  of  Influencing,  the  programs  of- 
fered by  the  networks  to  the  broadcasting 
stations.  Such  controls  do  exist,  for  com- 
mercial purposes  (to  prevent  duplication  In 
the  same  broadcast  area,  for  example),  but 
these  controls  are  strictly  exercised  by  the 
networks  themselves  as  a  portion  of  the 
commodity  they  are  selling. 

NEW    LEGISLATION 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is  pres- 
ently holding  hearings  on  S.  2004,  which 
would  directly  affect  the  renewal  of  broad- 
cast licenses. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  John  Pastore  (D.,  R.I.), 
S.  2004,  which  would  "establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses,"  Is  the 
direct  result  of  an  FCC  decision  denying  re- 
newal of  the  license  of  WWDH-TV,  owned  by 
the  Boston  Traveler-Herald  new^aper.  The 
application  for  renewal  was  chaUenged  by  a 
competing  applicant  because  of  the  station's 
nevrepaper  connection.  PCC  agreed  that  this 
connection  was  grounds  for  refusing  renewal, 
and  awarded  the  license  to  a  competing 
applicant. 

In  effect,  t^e  Pastore  bill  requires  the  FCC 
first  to  consider  the  application  renewal.  Only 
If  the  FCC  finds  su<A  renewal  not  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  would  it  be  allowed  to  consider 
applications  by  other  parties  for  the  license 
in  question. 


THE  POLARIZATION  ISSUE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  mw  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9,  1969 

Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
question  of  polarization  in  our  society  Is 
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being  debated  and  discussed  daily— in 
Congress,  in  the  press,  on  college  and 
university  campuses,  and  in  our  com- 
miuiities.  It  is  an  issue  vital  to  this  Na- 
tion's future,  for  the  quality  of  life  In 
America  can  never  be  improved  over  the 
long  haul  if  we  find  ourselves  divided 
into  hostile  camps. 

Two  recent  columns,  one  serious,  the 
other  humorous,  give  meaningful  per- 
spective to  the  polarization  issue.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Tom  Wicker  and 
Art  Buchwald: 

(From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Nov.  30,  1969] 

How  To  "Bring  Us  Together" 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  November  29. — Becr.use  of 
Vice  President  Agnew's  belligerent  oratory 
and  thenWministrations  recent  counterof- 
fensive  against  antiwar  dissenters,  it  is  now 
fashionable  to  charge  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  as- 
sociates with  trying  to  "polarize"  the  citi- 
zenry. The  irony  of  this  is  often  remarked  up- 
on, since  the  President  had  proclaimed  that 
he  hoped  to  "bring  us  together." 

In  fact.  It  was  apparent  long  ago,  to  any- 
one who  looked  closely,  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration was  choosing  a  strange  way  to 
unify  a  country  torn  by  racial  animosity. 
This  was  apparent,  as  David  Ginsburg  put  It 
in  a  hard-hitting  speech  he  recently  de- 
livered in  Pittsburgh,  when  there  becvne 
visible  "a  series  of  signals  to  the  South  that 
the  imminent  threat  of  integration  was  over; 
that  Brown  ▼.  the  Board  of  Education  would 
henceforth  be  enforced  with  more  delibera- 
tion than  speed;  that  voting  rights  would 
be  put  on  a  back  burner,  that  there  would  be 
fewer  blacks  In  high  government  offices,  and 
all  the  rest.  This  was  a  program  for  Uquidat- 
Ing  old  political  debts  and  coining  new  polit- 
ical currency.  It  had  potentially  explosive 
and  disastroxis  results.  .  .  ." 

Ginsburg  is  well  qualified  to  make  such  a 
judgment;  he  was  executive  director  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, a  body  which  probably  inquired  as 
closely  as  anyone  ever  has  into  the  racial 
situation  in  America.  But  since  that  monu- 
mental effort.  In  1»«7  and  early  1968,  he  has 
discerned  two  significant  shifts  In  the  racial 
"battleground." 

After  the  climactic  blg-clty  riots  following 
the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King  In  April. 
1968,  Ginsburg  told  his  Pittsburgh  audience, 
public  disorders  began  to  occur  mostly  In 
small  cities,  while  in  major  urban  areas  the 
action  shifted  to  the  black  high  schools. 
what  didn't  bappen 

The  result  of  this  translUon,  Ginsburg 
said,  was  that  "the  quantity  of  racial  dis- 
turbances has  been  rising  steadily  during  the 
past  two  years  with  hundreds  of  small  out- 
bursts taking  place  during  the  hot  months 
.  .  .  but  the  most  Important  thing  about  this 
period  of  transition  is  what  did  not  happen. 
After  the  summer  of  1967  all  the  experts — 
black  militants,  college  professors,  and  Pen- 
tagon counterlnsurgency  types  alike — were 
predicting  a  switch  from  ghetto  rioting  to 
guerrilla  tacUcs  In  white  neighborhoods  .  .  . 
but  that's  not  what  happened." 

Rather,  Ginsburg  said,  impartial  Investi- 
gation showed  that  black  violence  In  Amer- 
ica was  not  conspiratorial  nor  revolutionary 
but  was  directed  toward  winning  a  place  In 
the  American  system.  In  fact,  "the  frustra- 
tion and  rage  that  erupts  In  ghetto  riots  Is 
a  conservative,  not  a  radical  force.  It  seeks  to 
participate  in  the  system,  not  to  destroy  It. 
The  proof  Ues  in  the  fact  that  despite  the 
Intense  emotional  beat  generated  within  the 
Negro  community  by  the  black  revolt  and  the 
Black  Power  movement,  radical  elements 
have  so  far  been  completely  unable  to  take 
charge." 

That  being  the  case,  Ginsburg  said,  "again, 
the  scene  of  the  action  U  shifting— tbs  nev 
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battlegrounds  are  the  police  forces,  tbe  fire 
departments,  the  corporate  headquarters,  the 
craft  unions  and  the  military.  This  is  where 
the  real  payoffs  will  come — in  the  Institu- 
tions that  control  employment,  and  with  it 
income,  advancement  and  status." 

THE    PUL.\RIZAT10N 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the 
politics  of  polarization — the  insistence  upon 
a  "great  silent  majority"  opposed  to  black 
aspirations,  liberal  thought,  and  Intellectual 
approaches — being  practiced  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  so  irresponsible,  dangerous 
and  self-defeating.  Obviously,  the  way  to  get 
things  done  in  a  democracy  Is  to  pull  as 
many  groupw  as  possible  together  in  support 
of  common  Interests.  Ginsburg  brilliantly 
defined  the  most  pressing  of  these  interests  : 

"The  reality  of  bad  schools  which  can't 
teach  kids  to  read  in  lily-white  suburban 
areas  any  better  than  black  center-city 
ghettos. 

"The  reality  of  housing  costs  which  are 
out  of  reach  of  even  middle  class  profession- 
als, black  and  white,  who  now  find  them- 
selves frightened  out  of  the  cities  and  priced 
out  of  the  suburbs. 

"The  reality  of  crime  that  creates  a  terri- 
fying sense  of  insecurity  for  all  who  cannot 
afford  the  private  security  systems  that  are 
available  only  In  the  'best'  neighborhoods. 

"Tbe  reality  of  skyrocketing  medical  and 
hospital  costs,  auto  Insiirance  costs  and 
utility  charges. 

"The  reality  of  a  legal  system  that  alienates 
everyone  it  touches  except  the  very  rich  who 
can  keep  out  of  its  reach. 

"The  reality  of  Inflation  that  steals  tbe 
savings  of  every  working  man,  without  regard 
to  color. 

"The  reality  of  a  tax  system  whose  highest 
rewards  are  reserved  for  those  with  the  high- 
est Incomes." 

Only  of  the  last  two  of  these  realities  can 
It  fairly  be  said  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion is  proceeding  vigoroxisly  and  with  gen- 
erous regard  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  popular 
Interests.  It  would  be  better  politics  and 
better  government  if  Mr.  Nixon  really  tried  to 
"bring  us  together"  on  these  issues  rather 
than  giving  his  tacit  consent  to  the  barren 
and  divisive  tactics  that  would  array  the 
great  silent  majority  against  everybody  else. 

The  Snagged  Flag 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

President  Nixon's  promise  to  bring  the 
country  together  doesn't  seem  to  be  working 
too  well.  If  anything,  people  are  more  polar- 
ized  than   they've  ever  been   before. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Johnston,  told  me 
the  other  day  what  happened  to  her  when 
she  decided  to  fly  the  Sag  on  Veterans'  Day. 
Mrs.  Johnston's  been  flying  the  American  flag 
every  Veterans'  Day  without  receiving  r"»ch 
comfort.  But  this  year  her  effort  became  the 
cause  celebre  on  the  block. 

The  first  person  to  mention  Is,  was  a  neigh- 
bor from  across  the  street  who  congratulated 
her  for  flying  the  flag  and  asked  her  to  sign 
a  petition  to  impeach  Justice  William  Doug- 
las of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mrs.  Johnston  said  she  wasn't  interested  In 
signing  any  petitions  against  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"Then  why  are  you  flying  tbe  American 
flag?"  the  neighbor  demanded. 

"Because  it's  Veterans  Day,"  she  said. 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  go  to  a  rally  to- 
morrow against  teaching  sex  education  in 
the  schools?"  the  neighbor  demanded. 

Mrs.  Johnston  said  she  wouldn't. 

The  neighbor  said  angrily,  "And  I  believed 
you  were  a  good  American." 

A  little  later  the  neighbor's  son,  a  college 
student,  said,  "Mrs.  Johnston,  I  thought  you 
were  sympathetic  to  our  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam." ■^ 
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"I  am,"  Mrs.  Johnston  said. 

"Then  why  are  you  flying  the  American 
flag?" 

"Flying  the  American  flag  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  feelings  on  Vietnam,  Bobby.  It  Is 
our  flag  and  I  believe  it  should  be  displayed 
on  national  holidays." 

"What  about  all  the  innocent  people  whose 
villages  have  been  burned  and  bombed,  and 
the  profiteering  South  Vietnamese  generals 
who  have  numbered  bank  accounts  in  Swit- 
zerland?" Bobby' said. 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  flag." 

"Only  supeij^hawks  fly  the  flag, '  said  Bob- 
by, as  he  walked  away  in  a  huff. 

A  little  later  Mrs.  Johnston  received  a  call 
from  the  ladjv  down  the  street.  "Mrs.  John- 
ston. I  notice'you're  flying  the  American  flag. 
Would  you  be  interested  in  Joining  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary?" 

Mrs.  Johnston  said,  "No,  my  husband  isn't 
a  membje^  of  the  American  Legion  so  there  is 
no  ra^on  for  me  to  Join  the  auxiliary." 

"Ydu  had  us  fooled,  Mrs.  Johnston,"  the 
lady  said,  "I'm  sorry  I  called." 

The  delivery  boy  from  the  local  market  ar- 
rived at  this  moment  and  he  said,  "You  hate 
me  because  I  have  long  hair,  don't  you,  Mrs. 
Johnston?" 

"I  don't  hate  you,"  Mrs.  Johnston  pro- 
tested. 

"I  saw  the  flag  outside,"  the  delivery  boy 
said.  "I  know  how  you  people  think."  He 
slammed  the  groceries  on  the  table  and  left. 

The  plumber  arrived  to  do  some  work,  but 
when  he  saw  the  flag  he  decided  Mrs.  John- 
ston would  be  Interested  in  how  he  felt 
about  "People  who  are  on  welfare  and  don't 
do  any  work  and  who  are  always  waiting  for 
handouts,  and  how  the  protesters  ought  to 
all  be  put  In  Jail  .  .  ." 

It  cost  Mrs.  Johnston  an  extra  $9  an  hour 
to  listen  to  the  plumber's  political  phi- 
losophy. 

When  Mr.  Johnston  came  home  from  work, 
Mrs.  Johnston  told  him  everything  that  hap- 
pened during  the  day. 

"Don't  feel  bad,"  he  told  her.  "I  was  driv- 
ing without  my  lights  on  today  and  a  taxi 
driver  yelled  at  me,  'If  you  don't  like  America, 
why  don't  you  go  back  to  the  Soviet  Union 
where  you  belong?'  " 


WHAT  IS  SOVIET  GOAL? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  of- 
ten opinions  on  foreign  affairs  develop- 
ments are  based  on  wishful  thinking  and 
naivete  rather  than  pragmatic  percep- 
tion of  tlie  aevelopments. 

Mr.  Dumitru  Danielopol,  international 
authority  of  the  Copley  News  Service  has 
the  facility  to  penetrate  the  clouds  of 
wishful  thinking  to  objectively  report  on 
current  international  developments.  His 
article  in  the  following  November  19  El- 
gin, ni.,  Daily  Courier  News  demonstrates 
this: 

What  Is  Soviet  Goal? 

(By  Diunitru  Danielopol) 
Washington. — Is  the  West  being  tempted 
by  another  baited  Soviet  trap?  Is  It  going  to 
take  the  proposed  European  Security  Confer- 
ence seriously? 

Prom  Prague  on  Oct.  31  the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  renewed 
their  bid  to  Western  Europe  for  such  a  con- 
ference sometime  next  year. 
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The  idea  in  Itself  is  ludicrous.  Who  but  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  threaten  the 
security  of  E^irope? 

NATO  was  created  to  protect  the  West 
against  Russian  expansionism  which  con- 
tinues with  unrestrained  vigor  in  the  Medl- 
.  terranean,  the  Middle  East  and  beyond. 

Nonetheless  the  seed  sown  in  Prague  has 
found  some  fertile  soil. 

The  proposal  was  discussed  by  NATO 
ministers  in  Brussels.  Some  members,  notably 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  West  Germany,  were  Interested  In  an 
encouraging  reply.  Their  enthusiasm  was 
dampened  by  the  U.S.  delegation  which  ar- 
gued that  the  Soviets  have  given  no  clear 
Indication  that  they  are  genuinely  interested 
In  meaningful  talks  which  could  bring  a 
genuine  detente. 

The  Idea  isn't  new.  Russia  tried  it  in  1954 
as  a  "gimmick"  to  keep  West-Germany  out 
of  NATO.  It  tried  it  again  In  1966  to  capital- 
ize on  De  Gaulle's  attempt  to  lessen  Ameri- 
can influence  in  Europe. 

Another  trial  balloon  was  raised  last  April 
by  Bulgaria  when  the  Bulgarian  ambassador 
in  London  approached  former  Tory  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  asking  him 
to  endorse  such  a  conference.  At  the  same 
time  the  President  of  the  Bulgarian  Parlia- 
ment made  a  similar  appeal  to  the  President 
of  the  West  German  parliament. 

"We  want  to  force  the  hand  of  the  United 
States,"  they  told  the  West. 

The  question  was  discussed  at  the  Council 
of  Europe  meeting  in  Strasbourg  several 
weeks  later  and  some  Western  delegates 
showed  considerable  Interest  in  embarking  on 
talks  with  the  East. 

The  new  proposals  talk  of  "renunciation  of 
the  use  of  force  or  the  threatened  use  of 
force  In  relations  among  European  states." 

Why  Is  a  new  treaty  necessary  when  all 
the  nations  Involved  have  already  made 
such  a  pledge  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter   which   says   that: 

"The  signatories  undertake  to  refrain  from 
the  threat  of  force  or  use  of  force  ..."  pledges 
which  were  broken  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
some  of  her  stooges  when  they  marched  into 
Czechoslovakia  In  August  1968. 

What  are  the  Russians  really  seeking? 
Several  goals  come  to  mind. 

— The  recognition  of  the  status  quo  in 
Eastern  Etirope, 

— The  recognition  of  Eastern  Germany  as 
an  Independent  entity, 

— The  weakening  of  the  NATO  alliance, 

— The  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Europe. 

Though  the  Prague  suggestions  have  been 
rejected,  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  given  up,  or  are  likely  to  do  so. 
The  climate  In  Europe  is  playing  In  their 
hands. 

The  new  Chancellor  of  West  Germany 
Willy  Brandt's  overtures  to  the  East  must 
be  very  encouraging  to  the  Communists. 

In  many  Western  capitals  there  also  Is 
serious  concern  about  the  United  States 
reliability  and  an  ally  in  a  confrontatl^ 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  confidence  S^' 
been  shaken  by  the  anti-Vietnam  demonstr^ 
tions  and  "moratoriums." 

Thern  also  is  increasing  uncertainty  at 
the  American  resolve  to  risk  nuclear  devas- 
tation in  the  defense  of  NATO. 

Tlse  next  few  months  will  tell.  If  pres- 
sures on  President  Nixon  to  bring  the  boys 
home  Increase,  if  the  President  Is  not  given 
the  respite  he  seeks  to  bring  the  Vietnam  War 
to  an  honorable  conclusion  one  might  find 
our  allies  In  Europe  Inclined  to  seek  alter- 
nates to  NATO. 

The  United  States  has  already  withdrawn 
32,000  men  from  Europe.  Canada's  contribu- 
tion has  been  slashed.  If  the  trend  continues 
m  1970,  observers  In  Eiirope  say,  the  Western 
Allies  might  seriously  seek  their  own  accom- 
modations with  the  Communlste. 
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TO  BEAUTIFY  AMERICA— FATTEN 
UP   A  CHTTin 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    IdSSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of 
many  children  may  well  depend  upon 
the  conditions  of  their  stomachs.  There 
are  reported  to  be  10,000  children  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  who  do  not  attend 
school  regiilarly  because  they  do  not  have 
food  or  clothing.  Many  mothers  prefer 
to  keep  their  children  at  home  hungry 
than  send  them  to  school  where  other 
children  will  be  eating. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  a  hungry  child 
cannot  learn  and  a  hungry  adult  cannot 
work.  Until  poor  people  are  properly  fed, 
we  cannot  expect  to  educate  them,  to 
train  them,  or  to  free  them  of  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  the  poverty  cycle. 

We  must  remove  hunger  from  the 
stage  of  reports,  recommendation,  and 
rhetoric.  Hunger  in  America  is  a  real 
problem — that  it  exists  is  shameful,  but 
the  l»ck  of  a  national  commitment  to 
eliminate  it  is  disgraceful. 

As  one  mother  put  it — if  you  want  to 
beautify  America,  fatten  up  a  child. 
Trees  would  not  fill  his  stomach  or  put  a 
smile  on  his  mother's  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  following 
editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch of  December  4,  1969,  to  my 
colleagues: 

Plating  Politics  With  Huncex 

President  Nixon's  claim  that  he  accepts 
the  responsibiUty  to  end  hunger  In  tbe 
United  States  would  be  an  assertion  of  states- 
manlike proportions  were  It  not  that  there  is 
so  little  to  suggest  that  he  truly  intends  to 
accomplish  such  an  enormous  mission.  His 
remarks  at  the  opening  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health 
carry  the  ring  of  campaign  rhetoric,  reminis- 
cent of  platform  promises  that  candidates 
make  but  rarely  keep. 

Having  announced  his  responsibility  for 
ending  hunger,  Mr.  Nixon  put  forth  not  a 
single  new  proposal.  He  asked  neither  for 
money  nor  for  more  programs,  choosing  In 
their  stead  to  emphasize  legislative  measures 
he  already  has  sent  to  Congress.  These  in- 
clude his  family  asssistance  prbgram  and  an 
expanded  food  stamp  system,  both  of  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  the 
misery  of  poverty  and  hunger.  But  they  will 
not  go  all  the  way  and  It  Is  wrong  for  the 
President  to  suggest  that  they  will. 

Several  of  the  conference  committees  al- 
ready have  made  pubUc  recommendations 
which  go  far  beyond  the  Administration's 
proposals.  A  theme  common  to  several  of 
these  Is  that  food  benefit  programs,  such  as 
food  stamps,  should  be  expanded  but  only 
as  an  Interim  measure  until  a  genuinely  ade- 
quate national  income  maintenance  program 
Is  established.  "All  other  problems  of  nutri- 
tion fade  into  Inslgnlflcance  beside  the  fact 
that  25,000,000  Americans,  or  more,  are  liv- 
ing on  an  income  that  prevents  them  from 
getting  enough  to  eat,"  one  committee  said. 

This  committee,  representing  community 
organizations,  called  for  a  minimum  Income 
of  $6570  for  a  family  of  four.  But  pressure 
la  building  for  an  Income  of  $5500  for  fam- 
ilies of  this  size.  Other  proposals  Included 
$125  worth  of  free  food  stamps  each  month 
to  families  with  monthly  Incomes  less  than 
$100,  the  expenditiu*  of  1.5  billion  dollars  for 
free  or  reduced-price  school  meals,  mobile 
food  stores  for  rural  areas  and  s  nationwide 
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service  to  seek  out  ttie  hungry  and  the 
malnourished. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  would 
guarantee  poor  families  an  annual  Income 
of  $2350,  which  might  eliminate  outright 
starvation  but,  given  the  spiraling  price  of 
food,  certainly  not  hunger.  A  bill  to  Increase 
the  federal  food  stamp  budget  to  2.5  billion 
dollars  is  stalled  In  the  House  and  there  is 
evidence  that  the  Administration  Is  lobby- 
ing for  its  rejection.  Senator  McGovem  of 
South  Dakota  claims  that  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment memorandum  calls  for  the  defeat 
of  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  "we  can't  af- 
ford it." 

The  question  that  emerges  is  why  Mr. 
Nixon  felt  it  necessary  to  make  such  an  ex- 
travagant statement,  especially  before  the 
bulk  of  the  conference  reports  were  consid- 
ered. The  most  likely  answer  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  playing  politics,  attempting,  among 
other  things,  to  silence  critics  such  as  Sen- 
ator McGovern  who  contend  that  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  substituting  rhetoric  for  an  effective  plan 
of  action.  If  it  is  politics  he  is  playing,  we 
think  it  will  prove  to  be  poor  poUtics  in  the 
long  run. 


NEW  LAWYERS  MOVE  IN 
NEW  DIRECTIONS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  searching  for  rele- 
vancy— in  our  Job,  in  our  lives,  and  in 
our  dally  decisionmaking.  Our  educa- 
tional institutions,  in  particular,  grope 
and  grasp  for  it;  some  vocations  have  re- 
sponded, some  continue  to  search,  others 
have  failed. 

Legsd  education  provides  a  good  exam- 
ple. Most  law  schools  in  the  past  simply 
presented  students  basic  hornbook 
bread-and-butter  courses  which  were 
most  meaningful  for  making  money  and 
representing  those  people,  vested  Inter- 
ests, and  institutions  which  were  the 
lawyer's  traditional  clients.  I  suppose  the 
profession  responded  to  what  seemed  to 
be  its  needs  at  that  time. 

Today,  concepts  of  educational  rele- 
vancy have  changed.  Take  the  law  stu- 
dent who  travels  in  from  suburbia  to  the 
city  school.  His  train  or  car  takes  him 
past  the  ghetto,  the  disenfranchised,  the 
poor,  the  lost,  and  the  outcast,  and  when 
he  arrives  In  class  he  is  taught,  for  exam- 
ple, the  rule  in  Shelly's  case.  Is  this  rele- 
vant to  the  socially  committed  law  stu- 
dent of  today?  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  school  do  away  with  these  courses, 
but  I  wonder  If  they  could  not  broaden 
their  perspectives,  and  the  students 
preparation  to  meet  the  relevant  needs 
of  society. 

Attorneys,  like  many  other  profession- 
als, are  questioning  their  role  in  society. 
It  is  particularly  a  difficult  task  for  the 
legal  profession.  Traditionally,  the  law- 
yer Is  the  one  who  protects  vested  Inter- 
ests and  instituti(His.  He  protects  cor- 
porations, banks,  clients  with  money  to 
pay,  the  Federsd  Government,  and  so 
forth,  leaving  those  outside  the  system 
without  adequate  legal  assistance. 

In  the  traditional  sense,  the  lawyer  is 
conservative;  he  protects  the  status  quo. 
Even  his  argument  process,  the  entire 
adversary  procedure,  Is  based  on  the  slow 
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system  of  arguing  precedents  and  analo- 
gies. 

Now,  legal  education  In  some  universi- 
ties is  finally  awakening  to  ideas  that  it 
Is  just  as  relevant  to  prepare  lawyers  to 
represent  "outsiders"  and  that  new  t3a>es 
of  legal  aggression  and  dynamics  can  be 
applied  to  the  profession.  We  see  this  in 
the  Student  Legal  Aid  Society  and  other 
sundry  student  law  movements  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  legal  profession  itself  has  begun  to 
respond  to  these  old  needs,  now  first 
employed.  Over  the  past  years  we  have 
witnessed  establishment  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services,  Legal  Aid  Socie- 
ties, Poverty  Law  Centers — places  where 
poor  citizens  can  feel  they  can  get  com- 
petent legal  assistance. 

While  the  legal  profession — and  legal 
education — have  begun  responding,  it  is 
just  a  start.  More  must  be  accomplished. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  California  has  led 
the  way  among  States  in  this  progressive 
and  worthwhile  movement. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  November 
19,  1969,  New  York  Times  which  shows 
the  willingness  of  new  lawyers  to  enter 
new  fields  of  relevancy — moves  which  I 
find  quite  encouraging.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

New  Lawtbrs  Bypass  Wall  Stkcct 
(By  Robert  Relnhold) 
Cambridce,  Mass.,  November  18. — Back  In 
1958,  the  editors  of  the  student-run  Harvard 
Law  Review  took  note  of  the  mounting  num- 
bers of  young  lawyers  rushing  to  join  the 
large  private  law  firms  In  New  York  and 
Washington. 

"The  opportunities  offered  by  the  lai^e 
firms  seem  more  attractive  than  ever,"  said 
the  Journal,  then  beaded  by  Richard  N. 
Ckwdwln,  who  was  later  to  become  a  con- 
fidant of  President  Kennedy.  "Of  course  no 
editor  disdains  these  things  and  most  are 
very  grateful  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
young  lawyers  by  the  large  firms." 

Eleven  years  later,  the  editors  of  the  R«- 
Tiew  and  many  of  the  68.000  other  law  stu- 
dents across  the  country  find  much  reason 
to  disdain  corporate  law  as  they  shift  to 
areas  traditionally  neglected  by  law  such  as 
poverty,  pollution,  consumer  affairs,  social 
reform  and  research. 

SYMBOL    OF   CHANGB 

Of  39  editors  graduating  next  spring — 
considered  to  be  the  top  Harvard  law  stu- 
dents— it  seems  unlikely  that  any  wlU  enter 
private  practice  Immediately.  "We  are  not 
Interested  In  what  they  are  interested  Id.' 
said  one  of  the  students  of  the  Wall  Street 
law  firms. 

This  shift  In  attitude  In  a  single  decade 
symbolizes  tbe  changes  that  are  sweeping 
American  legal  education,  which  critics  have 
accused  of  preparing  young  lawyers  to  rep- 
resent wealthy  corporations  and  seldom  the 
poor,  the  minorities  or  the  consumer. 

Traditionally  among  tbe  most  consecutive 
students  on  campus,  many  law  students  are 
now  viewing  law  more  as  a  powerful  lever 
for  the  reform  of  society's  Ills  and  less  as  an 
Intellectual  or  business  endeavor.  "Hiey  are 
challenging  the  assumptions  of  law  and  are 
Intensely  unhappy  with  tbe  quality  of  their 
education. 

To  assess  the  Impact  of  these  forces,  deans, 
professors  and  students  were  Interviewed  at 
major  American  law  schools  from  Cambridge 
to  Berkeley.  These  are  some  of  the  trends 
taking  shape  in  many  of  the  nation's  169  law 
schools: 

A  broadening  of  course  topics  to  equip 
lawyers  to  handle  new  cUents.  While  they 
must  still  grapple  with  such  pillar*  df  legal 
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training  as  contracts,  property,  torts  and 
legal  methods,  students  can  also  choose  from 
oSerings  such  as  "Race,  Racism  and  Ameri- 
can Law"  (Harvard),  "Law  for  the  Poor  m 
an  Affluent  Society"  (Columbia),  "Consumer 
Protection"  (Stanford),  "Natural  Resources" 
(California)  and  "Urban  Public  Schools  Sys- 
tem" (Chicago).  Even  criminal  law,  once 
a  poor  second  cousin  to  corporate  law,  has 
gained  new  glamour.  The  courses  now  fre- 
quently cover  new  urban  problems — rent 
strikes,  riots,  drug  use  and  the  sexual  revo- 
lution. 

New  emphasis  on  clinical  work  'to  impart 
practical  skills,  to  bring  students  into  con- 
tact with  "real  people"  and  to  alleviate  ex- 
perience in  their  third  year.  Next  semester, 
Stanford  will  send  14  students  on  experi- 
mental field  projects.  Last  spring;,  eight  Har- 
vard students  studied  the  workings  of  vari- 
ous city  agencies  in  Boston. 

New  "ecumenical"  appointments  and  Joint 
programs  with  other  departments  In  the  uni- 
versity to  help  put  law  in  social  perspective. 
Stanford  now  offers  economic,  political  sci- 
ence or  business.  The  Harvard  faculty  in- 
cludes a  psychiatrist  who  also  teaches  at  the 
medical  school. 

New  small  seminars  and  individual  study 
projects  to  increase  flexibility  and  allow  the 
student  to  break  out  of  the  "monolithic 
block  step"  of  three  years  in  law  school, 
as  Prof.  Tom  Ehrlich  of  Stanford  puts  it. 

A    SELAXED    CLIMATE 

As  these  changes  occur,  even  the  appear- 
ance of  the  schools  has  been  altered.  Once 
havens  of  buttoned-down  shirts,  striped  ties, 
dark  suits  and  clean  shaves,  law  school  cor- 
ridors are  now  filled  with  many  Army  Jackets, 
bellbottom  trousers  and  beards. 

In  this  relaxed  climate,  students  from 
minority  groups  and  women  are  finding  new 
opportunities.  At  Berkeley,  a  Mexican-Amer- 
ican has  been  elected  student  body  president. 
The  student.  Richard  Bessera,  walks  around 
In  sandals,  a  polo  shirt  under  a  vest  and 
wears  a  big  "Mexican-American  Liberation" 
button. 

"There's  a  real  awakening  among  law  stu- 
dents" be  says.  On  graduation,  Mr.  Bessera 
may  enter  a  rural  legal  aid  association  or 
even  a  private  firm  doing  integration  work. 
"I  am  not  interested  in  the  Wall  Street-type," 
he  says. 

Just  what  all  this  augurs  for  the  Wall 
Street  firms,  accustomed  to  taking  the  cream 
of  the  student  crop,  is  not  yet  clear.  There 
are  no  national  statistics,  but  the  portion  of 
graduates  going  directly  into  private  practice 
from  Harvard,  for  example,  has  dropped  from 
65  per  cent  in  1968. 

Some  may  drift  back  to  establishment 
after  brief  tours  with  poverty  agencies  and 
offices  of  public  prosecutors,  or  as  law  clerks 
for  Judges.  But  many  experts  believe  the 
trend  Is  a  permanent  one. 

FEELING    THE    PINCH 

"All  I  have  to  say  Is  that  the  Wall  Street 
firms  are  simply  going  to  have  to  learn  to 
broaden  their  representation  or  they  will 
not  get  the  very  best  people,"  says  Prof, 
Alan  M.  Dershowitz  of  Harvard. 

The  firms  have  evidently  begun  to  feel 
the  pinch.  Students  repwrt  salary  offers  as 
high  as  $18,000  to  start  from  big  New  Tork 
firms — a  figure  mere  than  doubled  in  10 
years.  In  addition,  many  firms  now  encourage 
so-called  "probono"  work — time  off  from 
normal  duties  to  perform  public  service. 

The  new  student  idealism  is  manifested 
in  a  greatly  heightened  interest  in  student 
legal  aid  bureaus.  These  groups,  proliferating 
all  over  the  country,  represent  the  poor  in 
family  relations  cases,  rent  disputes,  criminal 
cases  and  other  matters. 

The  desire  to  carry  on  these  Interest^  after 
graduation  is  sometimes  thwarted  t^y  lack 
of  opportunities.  "Where  do  you  go  if  you 
want  to  represent  consumers  against  Con 
Edison?"  says  Robert  Hornick,  a  25-year-old 
college  student  from  Pittsburgh. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Some  g^  Into  poverty  work.  Programs 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity now  have  1,800  staff  lawyers  who  receive 
from  $11,000  to  912,000.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  antlpoverty  agency  offers  250  scholar- 
ships a  year  for  training  in  poverty  law. 

Others  are  going  to  work  as  clerks  for 
Judges,  into  teaching  or  into  law  "com- 
munes" specializing  in  draft,  tenant  and 
consumer  cases. 

NIXON    A    FACTOB 

But  one  Important  avenue  to  public  serv- 
ice— through  Federal  Government  agencies — 
is  shunned  by  many  students  who  are  be- 
coming increasingly  skeptical  of  the  Nixon 
Administration.  "Nobody  is  going  into  the 
Justice  Department  under  John  Mitchell  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  have  to  leave  after  a 
few  days,"  one  Harvard  student  said. 

All  these  factors  have  ccmblned  to  place 
a  heavy  strain  on  the  law  schools.  While  most 
professors  seem  to  welcome  the  new  idealism 
of  their  students,  many  fear  that  the  law- 
yerly  skills  will  be  lost  in  the  shuffie. 

"Our  primary  mission  is  to  produce  well- 
trained  people  with  analytic  skills  and  abil- 
ity to  express  themselves  effectively  on  legal 
matters,  whether  on  Wall  Street  or  in  Har- 
lem," says  Prcf.  Richard  H.  Field  of  Harvard. 
"A  good  many  come  to  law  school  with  the 
notion  that  emotion  is  more  Important  than 
reason  and  that  if  you  are  right  enough  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  If  you  are  analyt- 
ically sound." 

ROLE    OF   THE    LAWYER 

The  academics  point  out  that  the  system 
under  attack  has  produced  such  effective  so- 
cial reformers  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Louis  D.  Brandels  and  Learned  Hand,  as  well 
as  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate. 

"The  fact  that  men  like  Nader  have  been 
able  to  be  so  effective  is  that  they  are  so 
competently  trained,"  says  Philip  C.  Neal, 
the  dean  of  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  changes  in  attitude  about  legal  educa- 
tion have  led  to  some  profound  rethinking 
about  the  role  of  the  lawyer  in  society.  Is  he 
Just  an  advocate,  cr  does  he  have  some  spe- 
cial responsibility  as  author  of  legislation 
and  as  court  lawyer — to  shape  social  policy? 

"I  think  he  has  a  unique  capacity  as  a 
social  engineer"  says  Prof.  Albert  J.  Rosen- 
thal of  Columbia.  "And  I  would  like  to  see 
it  employed  in  social  problems  rather  than 
just  helping  seme  corporation  cut  down  on 
its  income  taxes.  We  need  everything.  It  is 
certainly  not  our  Intention  to  train  only  for 
Wall  Street — in  fact  the  firms  complain  we 
are  turning  out  activists. 

"My  fear  is  that,  when  these  students  In 
their  twenties  become  40  or  50,  they  will 
enter  the  same  stuffed-shirt  Wall  Street  pat- 
tern they  now  deplore.  I  welcome  this  activ- 
ism and  hope  they  will  live  up  to  it." 
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BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  /rem  the  Prove, 
Utah,  Herald,  in  the  State  of  Utah.  The 
editorial  follows : 
(From  the  Provo  (Utah)  Herald,  Aug.  3,  1969] 

BICCER    TRUCKS    ON  THE    ROAD? 

The  trucking  Industry,  engaged  in  a  de- 
termined campaign  for  the  last  year  or  so  to 
persuade  the  government  to  give  even  larger 
trucks  the  rim  of  the  nation's  roads,  has 
lately  come  up  with  a  new  argument  to  bol- 
ster its  case. 

Industry  spokesmen  asserted  in  congres* 


slonal  bearings  that  the  size  and  weight 
hikes  desired  would  actually  contribute  to 
highway  safety.  Their  reasoning  is  that  by 
abandoning  the  present  weight  limit — 73,. 
280  pounds — ^for  trucks  on  the  Interstate 
system  and  adopting  instead  an  axle-spacing 
formula,  weight  distribution  would  be  Im- 
proved. Trucks  might  be  heavier — up  to  92,- 
600  pounds — and  wider,  but  also  better-bal- 
anced, and  therefore  less  of  a  hazard  to 
truckers,  passenger  car  drivers,  bridges  and 
the  roadways  themselves. 

There  is  no  question  that  trucking  Is  a  vital 
element  in  the  transport  system  of  a  con- 
sumption-happy society  or  that  there  are 
valid  arguments  for  bringing  existing  regu- 
lations into  line  with  changing  needs  of  the 
industry  and  public.  Improved  technology 
and  highway  facilities. 

But  this  is  one  that  Is  likely  to  be  difficult 
to  sell  to  drivers  who  have  had  white- 
knuckled  experience  maneuvering  around 
and  among  present  width  and  weight  trucks, 
or  struggled  to  keep  a  car  on  the  road  in 
the  gale-force  winds  frequency  created  in 
pa£siug  or  being  passed  by  trucks. 


SESAME  STREET 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, November  10,  a  new  era  began  in 
American  educational  television.  "Ses- 
ame Street,"  a  thoroughly  researched 
and  enjoyable  children's  educational 
program  began  a  26-week  series  on  more 
than  170  television  stations  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

"Sesame  Street"  is  the  result  of  a 
unique  cooperative  effort  by  the  VS.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
and  the  Ford  Foundation.  In  1968  these 
three  agencies  determined  that  extensive 
television  viewing  consumed  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  children's  time.  More 
than  96  percent  of  all  American  homes 
have  at  least  one  television  set  and  young 
children  watch  television  for  about  50  or 
60  hours  each  week. 

The  Children's  Television  Workshop 
was  created  to  research  and  develop  an 
experimental  series  of  programs  which 
would  educate  young  children  and  make 
them  more  receptive  to  learning.  "Ses- 
ame Street,"  a  program  designed  and 
produced  for  the  preschool  yoimgster,  is 
the  result  of  these  efforts.  This  highly  ab- 
sorbing and  delightful  series  was  devel- 
oped over  a  long  period  of  intensive  re- 
search into  what  children  react  to,  how 
they  learn,  what  they  retain,  and  how 
they  are  able  to  apply  what  they  learn  to 
specific  situations. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mrs.  Joan  Ganz 
Cooney,  executive  director  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop,  testified  be- 
fore the  General  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation about  the  actual  educational  po- 
tential of  American  television.  Mrs. 
Cooney  said  at  that  time  that  half  of 
the  Nation's  school  districts  have  no 
kindergartens  and  only  about  one  in  four 
children  from  so-called  disadvantaged 
areas  are  exposed  to  any  program  that 
might  be  called  potentially  educative. 

The  General  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  serve  as  chairman,  is  now 
conducting  extensive  hearings  on  the 
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educational  needs  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  the  1970's.  It  is 
through  projects  such  as  "Sesame  Street" 
that  the  children  of  this  new  decade 
which  dawns  in  the  next  few  weeks  will 
be  well  prepared  to  face  the  challenges 
of  school,  and  most  important,  to  suc- 
ceed as  students  and  later  as  adults. 

"Sesame  Street"  is  for  all  youngsters 
of  preschool  age.  This  widely  tested  and 
finely  crafted  program  for  children  can 
be  seen  in  cities  throughout  America. 


UNREST     IN     OUR     COLLEGES     IS 
MANY-FACETED,  COMPLEX 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  discussions 
with  students,  faculty  members,  trustees, 
officers,  and  townspeople  at  10  colleges 
and  universities  developed  an  intriguing 
pattern  of  what  is  at  the  base  of  the  cur- 
rent tinrest. 

Such  discussions  were  conducted,  an- 
alyzed, and  reported  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Ronald  J.  Maselka  of  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening  News. 

In  previous  insertions  in  the  Record  on 
December  5  and  December  8,  I  included 
the  texts  of  the  first  15  articles.  Follow- 
ing are  the  remaining  stories  of  this  ex- 
cellent 22-part  series: 

Part   XVI — Political    and    Moral    Involve- 
ment: Crucial  Decision  for  Universities 
(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Madison,  Wis.,  October  23. — ^From  a  high- 
rise  office  building  on  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin campus  here,  one  gets  two  extreme 
views  of  sparkling  Lake  Mendota. 

Short-range,  one  sees  the  water  rippling 
along  the  campus  shoreline.  Long-range,  one 
sees  the  water  ending  at  a  less  distinct,  dis- 
tant shore. 

Like  other  universities,  Wisconsin  today  is 
acting  with  this  dual  vision  in  response  to 
campus  unrest. 

It  has  taken  short-range  steps  towards  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  to  contain  the  disrup- 
tive violence  of  the  minority  of  students. 
However,  it  is  also  undergfolng  a  massive  re- 
evaluation  of  all  aspects  of  university  Ufe, 
designed  to  defuse  the  underlying  unrest  and 
provide  long-term  direction. 

"We've  got  to  make  a  lot  of  changes,"  said 
Dr.  Edwin  Young,  chancellor  of  the  Madison 
campus.  "Change  for  its  own  sake  is  not 
necessary  but  re-evaluating  things  is  always 
necessary.  We  might  end  up  doing  the  same 
things  we  are  doing  but  we  will  do  them  with 
more  assurance." 

political  life  too? 

To  a  certain  extent,  universities  are  ham- 
pered in  their  long-range  efforts  because  some 
key  Issues  fueling  campus  unrest — the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  draft — are  out  of  their  di- 
rect control. 

One  main  question  being  debated  today  is 
to  what  extent  the  university  should  get  po- 
litically Involved. 

The  trend  toward  political  involvement  is 
evidenced  in  things  like  faculty  resolutions 
urging  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  uni- 
versities shutting  dovra  for  the  Oct.  15  mora- 
torium. 

Opponents  feel  this  is  a  bad  precedent 
that  violates  the  rights  of  individuals. 

As  one  dean,  who  finds  the  political  trend 
disturbing,  noted:  "Universities  as  corporate 
bodies  have  not  taken  stands  on  political 
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issues.  The  university  is  now  being  asked  to 
be  an  advocate,  where  before  it  was  a  host 
of  varying  opinions  .  .  .  people  see  the  uni- 
versity as  a  place  of  great  prestige  and  Influ- 
ence and  perhaps  they  are  misreading  the 
situation." 

UNIVERSITIES   NOT   NEUTRAL 

Steven  Reiner,  editor  of  Wisconsin's  stu- 
dent newspaper.  The  Daily  Cardinal,  takes 
the  opposite  viewpoint. 

"Increasing  numbers  of  students  are  de- 
manding that  the  university  take  moral 
positions  on  the  great  issues  of  the  day," 
he  said.  He  noted  that  because  of  involve- 
ment with  government  and  the  military, 
"the  universities  are  not  neutral." 

This  leads  to  another  key  issue :  What  kind 
of  research  should  the  university  engage  in? 
Who  should  make  the  decision,  the  indi- 
vidual researcher  or  the  university? 

Mr.  Reiner,  for  instance,  notes  student  op- 
position to  Wisconsin's  math  research  center, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Army. 

"We  should  use  the  buildings,  money  and 
space  for  more  humane  things,"  he  said, 
suggesting  a  better  student  health  clinic  or 
a  center  for  fighting  pollution,  preserving 
Wisconsin's  lakes  or  studying  the  popula- 
tion explosion. 

Some  universities  have  responded  to  this 
type  of  criticism  by  dropping  all  classified  or 
top-secret  research  as  l>elng  alien  to  the  uni- 
versity's climate. 

SERVING  SOCIETT 

But  there  are  some  w£6  argue  that  the 
government  should  be  able  to  expect  expert 
assistance  from  the  university. 

Each  university  community  must  work  out 
for  itself  how  it  will  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween education,  research  and  public  service. 

The  latter,  however,  raises  another  subject 
of  vigorous  campus  debate:  What  balance 
will  the  university  strike  between  being  an 
"ivory  tower"  and  a  social  service  organiza- 
tion? 

One  professor  says  "The  most  ominous 
thing  is  the  tendency  for  higher  education 
to  minister  to  every  need  of  society  ...  I  feel 
there  is  still  some  room  for  an  institution  in 
American  society  that  is  above  the  battle. 
Interested  in  the  refinement  of  culture,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge." 

In  a  recent  interview.  Dr.  Andrew  W. 
Cordler,  president  of  Columbia  University, 
noted  that  be  believes  the  university's  key 
role  in  the  community  is  one  of  adviser.  "We 
do  not  want  to  tell  it  what  to  do  ...  if 
there's  a  sound  relationship  with  the  com- 
munity, the  intellectual  life  of  the  university 
Is  enhanced." 

A   DEAN   FOR   ALL    SEASONS 

Many  universities  are  relying  on  discus- 
sions with  community  leaders  to  determine 
how  the  university  can  make  its  greatest  con- 
tribution. 

Like  Wisconsin,  many  also  are  attempting 
to  make  "better  communications"  a  reality. 
Instead  of  Just  a  hackneyed  phrase. 

For  instance,  Leroy  Luberg,  Wisconsin's 
dean  for  public  services,  explained  bis  role 
is  to  do  whatever  possible  to  relate  the 
university  and  its  research  to  "Wisconsin's 
economy,  government  and  culture." 

For  Instance,  he  is  planning  150  meetings 
during  the  coining  year  with  area  community 
leaders,  bar  associations,  teachers,  labor 
groups,  parents  and  alumni  to  discuss  the 
problems,  goals  and  contributions  of  the 
university. 

"This  is  the  hard  way  to  do  it,"  he  said. 
"The  easy  way  is  to  send  out  a  pretty  bro- 
chure. But  it's  got  to  be  a  two-way  thing.  You 
need  dialogue.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  listen, 
though,  because  we  have  so  much  to  say. 
But  we  need  to  know  what  people's  under- 
standings  and   misunderstandings  are." 

SELLING   THE    STORT 

This  series  of  meetings.  Dean  Luberg  said, 
will  help  in  university  policymaking  by 
learning  the  needs  of  the  community.  It  wlU 
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improve  the  university's  Image  and  base  of 
support  by  reaching  thousands  of  tax-paying 
opinion-makers. 

Dean  Luberg  noted  that  plans  include  TV 
documentaries  on  the  university's  effect  on 
the  state's  economy. 

Part  of  this  drive,  of  course,  is  a  response 
to  legislative  cuts  and  ttireats  of  cuts  in 
educational  budgets. 

Because  of  this  "backlash,"  Wisconsin  and 
other  universities  are  looking  to  their 
alumni  for  more  than  money  these  days. 
For  instance.  Chancellor  Young  said  that 
while  alumni  contributions  are  important  "I 
think  of  alumni  support  in  terms  of  their 
political  help"  in  supporting  aid  to  educa- 
tional, opposing  repressive  laws  and  "in  en- 
couraging their  youngsters  and  others  to 
come  to  school  here." 

THE    VISITORS 

To  make  sure  that  alumni  are  getting  the 
full  picture,  universities  are  plunking  for 
alumni  publications  and  campus  speakers 
for  local  alumni  clubs  as  well  as  Increased 
alumni  Involvement  in  university  policy- 
making roles. 

Angther  example  of  Wisconsin's  attempts  to 
improve  communications  between  Its  uni- 
versity population  and  the  outside  world  is 
an  attempt  to  revitalize  its  12-member  Board 
of  Visitors. 

An  appointed  group  of  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life,  the  visitors  are  free  to  inspect 
whatever  areas  of  university  life  they  choose. 

Noting  that  they  aren't  in  the  public  eye 
like  administrators  and  do  not  have  to  make 
final  decisions  like  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Dean  Luberg  said  the  visitors  "are  a  good 
listening  group  .  .  .  they  get  people  to  talk 
freely." 

Discussions  with  the  general  public  and 
discussions  with  students  and  faculty  make 
them  an  Invaluable  communications  link,  he 
added. 

EXAMINING    ISSUES 

It  is  in  the  area  of  on-campus  Issues,  how- 
ever, that  the  university's  long-range  efforts 
are  most  visible. 

These  include  grading  procedures,  courses, 
admissions  policies,  class  size  and  required 
courses,  student  governance,  housing  condi- 
tions and  dormitory  rules. 

On  every  campus,  there  are  a  proliferation 
of  committees  examining  these  Issues. 

Some  schools  are  creating  new  structures, 
like  university-wide  senates  or  forums  for 
public  discussions,  or  ombudsmen  to  handle 
complaints  and  cut  red  tape.  Others  are  re- 
vitalizing old  structures. 

Campus  unrest,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
speeded  up  the  self-examination. 

The  number  of  issues  raised,  the  number  of 
people  Involved  and  the  necessity  for  end- 
less Judgments  Indicates  the  complexity  of 
the  task.  But  this  host  of  rational  activity 
is  the  university's  long-range  hope,  requir- 
ing time,  patience  and  open-mlndedness. 

"The  tone  of  this  was  captured  by  one 
administrator  who  noted:  "I  never  make  up 
my  mind  permanently." 

Part  XVII — Notre  Dame  Professor  Is  Not 
Very  Sympathetic  To  Student  Protest- 
ers 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 
South   Bend,  Ind..   October  29. — "I  dont 
think  you  want  to  talk  with  me,"  Prof.  Bern- 
ard Norling  said.  "I'm  not  very  sympathetic 
to  them." 

The  topic  of  discussion  was  the  student 
protest  movement  and  Dr.  Norling.  assistant 
chairman  of  the  History  Department  at  Notre 
Dame,  has  some  very  definite  opinions. 

A  burly  man,  with  glasses  and  a  crew  cut. 
Dr.  Norling  is  a  serious  man.  If  you  gave  him 
a  label,  you'd  have  to  say  he  is  a  conserva- 
tive. 

Bemoaning  the  "sudden  rise  of  high  prin- 
ciples" in  the  student  protest  to  the  Viet- 
nam war,  he  said  many  of  them  are  llk« 
the  draft  dodgers  of  the  past,  "just  louder." 
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KAP   SHOWS   BED 

"Student  politicians  should  be  In  the  li- 
brary studying,"  he  said.  Some  of  them  are 
Intelligent,  sensible  fellows  .  .  .  But  you 
have  three  or  four  blue  sky  types  who  want 
to  have  a  say  whenever  a  wastebasket  Is 
moved  around  here." 

A  large  map  on  the  wall  of  his  office 
showed  red-colored  Communist  nations  and 
he  added : 

"The  world  went  through  this  In  the  1930s, 
with  the  defeatists,  pacifists,  isolationists, 
mainly  on  the  political  left  .  .  ." 

"Now  those  students  whose  sentiments  are 
genuine  are  going  to  have  to  grow  up  and  re- 
alize the  world  is  an  imperfect  place.  There 
are  a  lot  of  real  frauds  and  phonies  among 
them." 

BEING    LED    BY    NOSE 

Stressing  that  "I  can't  prove  this  of 
course,"  he  added:  "A  lot  are  being  led  by 
the  nose  by  Communist  propaganda  ...  in 
the  "SOs,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  lent 
their  names  to  all  sorts  of  causes  that  seemed 
liberal  and  humanitarian  but  discovered  10 
to  15  years  later  they  were  being  led  around." 

One  thing  he  finds  particularly  disturbing 
about  the  student  protests  against  national 
policy,  he  said,  is  "they  have  no  historical 
perspective  at  all  .  .  .  You  get  the  Impression 
the  world  was  created  10  years  ago  and  that 
there  were  no  counterparts  for  today's  prob- 
lems in  any  society  In  any  other  time  .  .  ." 

"A  lot  of  them  are  foolish  idealists,  who 
expect  wonders  to  happen  because  of  their 
activities  and  their  emotionalism." 

ACADEMIC    REFORM    NEEDED 

As  to  faculty  members  who  participate  in 
student  protests.  Prof.  Norllng  shrugged: 
"The  faculty  responsibility  is  greater.  They 
should  have  more  sense." 

While  he  disagrees  with  student  activism 
on  off-campus  politics  and  on-campus  cam- 
paigns for  more  student  rights.  Prof.  Norllng 
agrees  with  student  concerns  about  academic 
reform. 

"Many  things  are  badly  awry  at  universi- 
ties," be  said,  specifically  noting  student  at- 
traction to  schools  with  big  name  professors 
only  "to  find  them  on  sabbatical  in  Afghanis- 
tan or  somewhere." 

But  complains  about  Vietnam,  racism  or 
Dow  Chemical  he  added,  are  things  "the  uni- 
versity has  nothing  to  do  with." 

DEA'TB    OP   EDUCATION 

Prof.  Norllng  also  deplores  the  trend  for 
universities  to  perform  social  service  func- 
tions. 

"That  should  be  left  to  someone  else."  he 
said.  "It  distracts  people's  minds  and  ener- 
gies from  their  retU  business — teaching  and 
research  .  .  .  and  getting  the  university  into 
politics  Is  absolutely  wrong." 

Pointing  to  the  pollticizatlon  of  universi- 
ties In  Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East,  he 
added :  "You  see  how  close  that  came  to  the 
death  of  education." 

Admitting  he  Is  prejudiced — as  a  history 
teacher — he  grimaced:  "People  learn  so  lit- 
tle from  history." 

Pointing  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  recalled  that  "morality  declined,  tnere 
were  huge  worthless  mobs  In  the  cities  sup- 
ported by  the  government  .  .  .  almost  every 
Roman  citizen  refused  to  serve  In  the  mili- 
tary .  .  .  the  literature  was  sterile,  imitative." 

LEARN   AND  LEAVE 

Emphasizing  that  "this  doesnt  mean 
we're  destined  to  follow  In  Rome's  footsteps," 
he  added:  "Some  of  the  problems  and  some 
of  the  attitudes  are  somehow  similar." 

Prof.  Norllng  attributes  the  growth  of 
campus  unrest  "a  good  deal  to  the  faculty 
and  administrations  being  spineless  .  .  .  this 
thing  that  everyone  must  be  consulted." 

Acknowledging  that  "students  are  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  and  should  be  to  some 
extent."  he  said:  "But  they  don't  realize  how 
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difficult  It  Is  to  change  something  that  Is 
complex." 

Noting  that  students  "don't  have  the  ex- 
perience" to  play  a  major  role  In  ninnlng 
the  school,  he  said:  "They  should  learn  as 
much  as  they  can  and  leave." 

Part  XVII — ^Father  HESBtrRCH's  Notre  Dams 

Letter:  The  Ultimatum  That  Never  Was 

Tested 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  October  30. — Eight 
months  ago,  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh. 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University,  Issued 
what  popularly  has  become  known  as  bU 
"15-mlnute  ultimatum  letter." 

That  letter  to  faculty  and  students 
warned  that  any  group  that  "substitutes 
force  for  rational  persuasion,  be  it  violent  or 
non-violent.  wUl  be  given  15  minutes  of 
meditation  to  cease  and  desist." 

If  they  refused  to  obey,  they  would  be 
asked  for  their  identity  cards.  Those  who 
produced  them  would  be  suspended.  Those 
who  refused  or  were  unable  to  produce  the 
cards  would  "be  charged  with  trespassing 
and  disturbing  the  peace  on  private  prop- 
erty and  treated  accordingly  by  the  law." 

Eight  months  later,  the  ultimatum  has  not 
yet  been  tested. 

LOOBLING  rOR  PROBLEMS 

The  immediate  reaction  is  that  It  must 
have  worked.  But  one  administrator  ac- 
knowledged that  "we  dont  know  if  it  was  a 
deterrent"  because  it  wasn't  Issued  to  coun- 
ter some  pending  or  expected  protest. 

It  was  written,  however,  after  two  inci- 
dents at  Notre  Dame,  one  involving  CIA  and 
Dow  recruiters,  one  Involving  a  pornography 
conference.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  partly  aimed 
at  preventing  the  spread  of  disruption. 

But  some  student  leaders  said  they  didn't 
feel  Intimidated  by  the  letter  or  that  It  acted 
as  any  deterrent. 

"We  never  had  that  much  trouble  here 
anyway  and  there  was  nothing  to  test  it  on 
Immediately,"   one  student  explained. 

Trying  to  determine  why  It  hasn't  been 
tested  requires  teking  Into  account  factors 
like  the  uniqueness  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
uniqueness  of  Father  Hesburgh  and  what 
else  was  said  in  that  letter  to  Indicate  the 
administration  was  balancing  firmness  with 
flexibility. 

IN   THE   BKCINNINO 

It  begins  with  Father  Hesburgh,  who  has 
been  university  president  for  more  than  17 
years.  He  Is  almojt  an  institution  within  an 
institution. 

As  one  student  noted:  "The  faculty  here 
really  looks  up  to  him." 

Busy  with  the  business,  fundraising  image- 
projecting  tasks  of  a  modern  university  pres- 
ident. Father  Hesburgh  tries  to  make  him- 
self available  to  students.  Many  of  those  stu- 
dent visits  come  In  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning. 

"That's  the  way  It  really  is,"  Philip 
Pacenda.  special  assistant  to  the  president, 
said.  "They  know  I.e's  here  because  they  can 
see  his  Ught  burning." 

Another  element,  Mr.  Facenda  explained. 
Is  "that  we  are  constantly  trying  to  come  up 
with  new  ways  to  improve  communication." 

There's  a  recognition,  he  said,  that  "kids 
today  are  three  to  five  years  ahead  of  stu- 
dents of  earlier  decades  .  .  .  Students  are 
more  sophisticated  at  18  than  we  were  at  21, 
for  example,  in  terms  of  the  knowledge  they 
have  about  what's  going  on  In  the  world. 

HARNESSING   ENERGIES 

"They  are  becoming  aware  of  some  things 
while  they  still  can  do  something  about 
It  .  .  .  When  we  thought  of  it,  we  were  al- 
ready saddled  with  other  problems,  like  three 
kids  and  a  mortgage." 

POLITICS   POa  AXX 

It  Is  statistically  sound  to  say  that  all  of 
them  arc  not  happy  about  the  student  pro- 
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test  movement.  Beyond  that,  the  divisions 
of  opinion  are  legion. 

Some  opposition  comes  from  a  feeling  of 
self-preservation  and  individual  rights,  like 
the  rights  to  research,  scholarship  and  pri- 
vate files.  Some  is  the  natural  suspicion  of 
the  professor  who  worked  himself  up  from 
high  school  teaching  posts  and  fears  a  lack 
of  university  continuity  because  of  the 
transient  nature  of  students. 

Some  of  It  steins  from  student  turmoil 
conflicting  with  a  faculty  member's  vision 
of  the  university.  A"  one  said:  "The  trouble 
with  all  this  is  that  it  iq^es  politicians  of 
everybody.  You  cant  get  your  work  done." 

But  while  students  have  been  alleging 
faculty  aloofness,  inaccessibility,  over-indul- 
gence In  research  and  reputation  building, 
the  faculty  has  been  sharing  student  con- 
cerns aboi«t  large  classes  and  courseloads. 

THE   teachers'    SIDE 

This  budgetary  problem  is  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  faculty.  Associate  Sociology  Prof. 
Henry  Finney  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin explained.  "But  the  small  classes  are  a 
very  Important  factor.  You  learn  better  when 
you  have  a  feeling  of  closeness  and  contact 
with  somebody  you  respect." 

Noting  that  the  faculty  also  has  gripes 
about  pay,  promotion  procedures.  Inadequate 
office  space  and  secretarial  help,  one  pro- 
fessor discussing  campus  turmoil  said:* 
"There  is  some  satisfaction  in  sitting  back 
and  seeing  the  administration  taking  its 
licks." 

Faculty  too  are  caught  up  in  the  Imper- 
sonalization  of  the  university.  As  one  Harv- 
ard committee  reported:  "The  quadrupling 
of  the  tenured  faculty  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  has  necessarily  reduced  the  fre- 
quency and  Intimacy  of  contacts  among  fac- 
ulty members." 

This  growth,  the  demand  for  and  shortage 
of  professors,  along  with  budgetary  restric- 
tions have  forced  many  universities  to  rely 
on  graduate  students  as  teaching  assistants 
and  instructors. 

A    CLOSER   LOOK 

The  latter  Is  a  group  with  one  foot  in 
the  student  camp,  one  In  the  faculty  camp. 
This  raises  a  whole  set  of  separate  concerns 
and  problems. 

Closer  in  age  to  the  undergraduates,  many 
graduate  students  have  been  found  to  be 
sympathetic  to  student  demands. 

There  are  also  Instances  of  older  faculty 
members  Joining  in  protests,  and  reports  of 
helping  student  activists  with  grades,  adding 
fuel  to  charges  that  the  faculty  has  helped 
the  rebellion. 

This  has  caused  faculties  to  re-examine 
disciplinary  procedures  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. 

Defending  faculty  activists.  Dr.  Andrew 
N.  Meyers,  president  of  the  faculty  senate 
at  Pordham  University,  said :  "They  are  pas- 
sionately interested  and  concerned,  with  a 
real  conviction  they  are  doing  something 
right." 

This  returns  to  the  original  notion  that 
because  of  their  role  and  proximity  to  stu- 
dents, the  faculty  has  a  prime  role  in  help- 
ing the  university  over  these  days  of  tur- 
moil. 

SrmNG    AN    EXAMPLE 

But  each  teacher  must  interpret  his  role 
for  himself:  How  much  of  himself  he  will 
give  to  his  students. 

Some  Uke  Dr.  Houck  consider  themselves 
"an  honest  broker"  between  the  students 
and  the  administration. 

"This  takes  a  lot  of  time,"  he  explained. 
"You  can  really  bum  yourself  out." 

For  Genetics  Prof.  W.  H.  Stone  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  also  settmg  an 
example. 

Noting  that  this  falls  between  Joining  stu- 
dents entirely  and  running  for  the  bayonets, 
he  said:  "Older  people,  those  In  their  40s 
and  particularly  the  professor,  can  do  an 
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awful  lot  by  being  a  model,  by  showing 
strength  and  conviction,  trust  and  under- 
standing." 

For  Phil  R.  McKenna,  a  senior  from  Chi- 
cago who  Is  president  of  Notre  Dame's  stu- 
dent body,  the  Important  thing  In  faculty 
and  administrators  is  "the  way  they  think 
and  behave  about  students." 

And  Guy  DeSaplo,  editor  of  the  school 
newspaper.  The  Observer,  said  he  was  im- 
pressed his  first  day  in  class  this  semester 
when  his  professor  stressed  that  "this  class 
is  going  to  be  run  democratically." 

"They  really  bent  over  backwards  to  say 
•What  do  you  feel  about  this  course,  where 
do  you  think  we  are  going,  any  ideas  on  where 
we  should  be  going?" 

It  really  is  the  little  things  that  mean  a 
lot 

Part  XIX — College  Protesters'  Next  Target  : 
CuBRicTTLUM     Shift,    Better    Teaching 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  October  31. — The  faculty 
Is  going  to  feel  the  crunch  of  campus  unrest 
more  in  the  future  as  students  focus  on 
academic  reform. 

That  opinion  doesn't  come  from  students. 
It  comes  from  faculty  members.  It's  based 
on  the  fact  that  teaching  is  the  fundamental 
part  of  university  life. 

While  students  already  are  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  relevance  of  courses  and  the 
quality  of  teaching,  their  energies  have  been 
directed  mainly  at  off-campus  Issues  like  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  draft  and  at  extra-cur- 
ricular campus  Issues  like  student  govern- 
ance and  rights. 

For  some  faculty  members.  It  seems  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  students  focus  their 
energies  full-time  on  the  nltty-grltty  of 
academic  life,  on  questions  Uke  curriculum 
course  evaluation,  degree  requirements,  grad- 
ing. 

This  is  faculty  territory. 

sniping  at  MR.  chips 

Campus  turmoil  has  brought  a  revltaliza- 
tion  of  the  faculty's  role  in  the  university. 
The  whole  trend  toward  democratization  has 
brought  faculty  members  more  participation 
in  administrative  affairs,  including  questiwis 
of  university  government  and  wide  policy- 
making. Faculty  pronouncements — Individ- 
ually and  as  groups — are  also  becoming  more 
noticeable  on  off -campus  issues  like  the  war 
and  the  draft. 

Thus,  faculty  members  cannot  Ignore  the 
student  sniping  at  their  academic  houses, 
departmental  power  structures  over  Items 
ranging  from  hiring  to  tenure  and  curricu- 
lum. 

Dean  WilUam  B.  Lawless  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Law  School,  however,  sees  a  greater 
need  for  faculty  democratization.  "There  Is 
a  need  for  deans  to  listen  to  their  faculties 
and  shape  their  policies  with  the  faculty,  to 
replace  the  arbitrary  basis  where  the  dean 
sets  policy  alone,"  he  said. 

The  quality  of  the  teaching  and  the  rele- 
vance of  the  curriculum  are  the  two  areas 
where  some  faculty  members  see  the  future 
confrontations,  some  coming  in  debates  be- 
tween yoimger  and  older  faculty  generally, 
some  in  direct  student-faculty  contact. 

the   DEGREE    FACTORIES 

This  expectation  of  turmoil  Indicates  that 
the  faculty  acknowledges  there  Is  room  for 
academic  Improvement.  The  question  Is 
what  to  Improve  and  how  fast. 

For  Dr.  John  Houck,  professor  of  business 
management  at  Notre  Dame,  concerned  that 
universities  are  becoming  factories,  the  key 
question  is  can  "we  do  this  more  humanely." 

Noting  that  even  the  need  for  the  hal- 
lowed right  of  tenure  Is  being  debated  In 
factUty  councils,  he  said :  "But  our  teaching 
!•  too  much  giving  conclusions  and  not 
showing  the  difficulty  in  reaching  those  con- 
clusions ...  We  have  to  show  that  our  com- 
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petence  is  not  In  the  conclusions  reached 
but  in  the  search." 

He  said  faculty  should  serve  as  models  "In 
the  strength  of  our  lives,  in  our  reasons  for 
being  teachers  ...  we  should  be  saying  to 
them  to  'be  Uke  me,  not  for  any  answers 
I  have  but  for  the  way  I  live.'  We  dont  tell 
them  enough  of  the  complexities  of  prob- 
lems, which  tends  to  lead  them  to  believe  in 
easy  answers." 

WHAT   OP    POOR   TEACHING? 

A  similar  view  was  voiced  by  Dr.  John 
Portz,  head  of  the  University  of  Maryland's 
honors  program  at  College  Park,  who  said: 
"The  faculty  should  do  more  teaching  and 
learning  about  teaching." 

Dr.  William  E.  Sedlacek,  assistant  director 
of  Maryland's  counseling  center,  agreed.  Not- 
ing that  when  a  student  fails  it  Is  attributed 
to  things  like  "incapable"  or  "lack  of  motiva- 
tion," he  added: 

"Nowhere  does  It  say  'poor  teaching,"  which 
is  certainly  a  large  variable  ...  I  see  the 
next  wave  of  student  protest  directed  at  the 
academics.  I  think  the  faculties  at  most  uni- 
versities have  not  looked  Into  their  bouse 
at  aU." 

Part  XX — Colleges  Up  In  Arms — Over 

ROTC 

(By  Ronald  Maselka) 

Ithaca. — Any  controversial  Issue  presents 
two  extreme  alternatives:  For  or  Against. 

In  between,  however,  is  an  encircling  range 
of  opinion. 

Campus  issues  are  no  different. 

As  one  Cornell  University  administrative 
aide  explained:  "The  university  Is  complex 
by  Its  very  nature.  You  have  a  fantastic 
variety  of  opinion  on  campus.  It's  the  same 
variety  you'd  get  in  a  national  opinion  sur- 
vey but  its'  aU  Jammed  into  the  campus." 

A  basic  issue  raises  a  series  of  related  his- 
torical, moral,  legal,  financial  or  practical 
questions. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (RO- 
TC)  program  Illustrates  this  complexity. 

ROTC    IS    COMMON    TARGET 

ROTC  has  been  a  common  target  of  pro- 
test at  universities  experiencing  campus  un- 
rest. Just  Uke  the  Intensity  of  the  unrest 
varies,  so  does  the  intensity  of  the  ROTC 
Issue.  While  Columbia  Universiy  has  acted  to 
phase  out  its  ROTC  program,  for  example, 
Fordham  University's  students  are  having 
a  referendum  on  it. 

The  attacks  range  from  efforts  to  drop 
ROTC  entirely  to  those  to  strip  it  of  academic 
credit  and  make  It  an  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivity. At  some  schools,  the  effort  Is  directed 
only  at  making  ROTC  volimtary  Instead  of 
mandatory. 

A  voluntary  program  at  Cornell,  Army,  Air 
Force  and  Navy  ROTC  is  a  highly  visible 
Issue  this  year.  Some  400  students  are  en- 
rolled In  ROTC  out  of  a  total  male  enroU- 
ment  of  about  7(X)0. 

Cornell's  ROTC  problem  is  complicated  by 
Its  uniqueness  as  a  privately  endowed.  Ivy 
League  Institution  that  is  simultaneously  a 
state-federal  supported  land-grant  uni- 
versity. 

REGARDING   CHANCES   AT    CORNELL 

In  a  report  recommending  some  changes 
in  ROTC  at  Cornell,  a  University  Faculty 
Committee  noted:  "MlUtary  training  is  stipu- 
lated in  the  charter  as  one  of  the  obligations 
of  Cornell  as  a  land-grant  university.  Al- 
though the  federal  land-grant  act  is  not  spe- 
cific as  to  how  this  obligation  is  to  be  met, 
the  ROTC  program  Is  the  currently  accepted 
mechanism  at  land-grant  universities  In 
every  state." 

The  financial  question  arises  here  because 
Cornell  receives  mUlions  of  doUars  in  fed- 
eral-state-county money  annually  because  of 
this  land-grant  status. 

Cornell's  charter  uses  almost  the  exact  lan- 
guage as  the  Morlll  Land-Orant  Act  of  1862 — 
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providing  Income  from  the  sale  of  pubUc 
lands  to  the  states  for  use  for  higher  educa- 
tion— that  Its  leading  object  should  be  'to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
including  military  tactics." 

FUNDS  JEOPARDIZED? 

Debated  is  the  question  whether  the 
money  CorneU  receives  as  a  land-grant  in- 
stitution might  be  Jeopardized  if  it  dropped 
ROTC  and  what  was  selected  to  fulfiU  the 
military  tactics  requirement  was  found  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  ROTC  issue  at  Cornell  is  further  com- 
pUcated  by  this  land-grant  status  because  It 
resulted  In  its  operating  four  divisions — agri- 
culture, home  economics,  veterinary  science 
and  Industrial  and  labor  relations — in  part- 
nership with  New  York  State.  It  also  has  a 
series  of  privately  endowed  colleges. 

"There's  a  certain  schizophrenia  on  campus 
as  between  the  statutory  and  endowed  col- 
leges," explained  Dean  of  Faculty  Robert  D. 
Miller.  "The  statutory  coUeges  tend  to  be 
far  more  concerned  about  the  original  pro- 
visions that  established  the  university,  with 
its  idea  for  training  in  the  professions,  as 
opposed  to  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
for  example,  which  tends  to  concentrate  on 
a  liberal  arts  education." 

SAME    PROBLEMS    AS    OTHERS 

WhUe  Cornell's  land-grant  situation  com- 
pounds its  ROTC  problem.  It  also  shares  the 
diverse  opinions  on  ROTC  evident  elsewhere 
at  private  universities. 

In  more  than  60  years  as  a  campus  insti- 
tution, ROTC  has  often  been  attacked  tor 
academic  reasons.  But  the  current  attacks 
are  augmented,  because  "ROTC  is  the  most 
immediate  symbol  of  the  Vietnam  war  on 
campus."  And  this  ties  indirectly  to  the 
draft. 

But  the  trend  toward  antl-miUtarism  is 
not  the  only  factor  in  the  assault. 

The  range  starts  with  the  pro  and  con,  as 
Barton  Reppert,  managing  editor  of  The 
ComeU  Dally  Sun,  explained:  "There  are 
all  kinds  of  levels  of  concern  about  ROTC, 
ranging  from  the  left  demanding  removal  of 
anyone  wearing  a  tinlform  from  the  campus 
to  the  far  right  who  are  very  defensive  about 
even  the  slightest  Infringement  on  ROTC." 

QUESTION   OP   RICBTS 

Then  there's  the  question  of  rights.  "I 
don't  feel  It  should  be  eUminated,"  said 
Peter  A.  Sepe,  a  freshman  from  Poughkeepsie. 
"ROTC  has  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  any- 
one else." 

The  question  of  Individual  finances  was 
cited  by  Better  MUls.  a  Junior  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  who  said:  "It  should  stay  but 
be  changed  because  many  people  think  It 
would  be  unfair  to  those  who  depend  on 
ROTC  scholarships." 

And  Roger  Kalllna,  a  senior  from  Houston, 
Tex.,  added:  "Anyone  who  wants  to  take  it 
should  have  right  to  take  it." 

But  Mark  Goldman,  a  Junior  from  Par 
Rockaway,  who  supports  an  SDS  (Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society)  demand  that 
ROTC  be  removed  from  Cornell  by  Nov.  13 
because  it  keeps  the  pressure  on  the  issue, 
said  he  doesn't  think  ROTC  belongs  at  a 
university. 

ALTERNATE   TO   DRAPT 

Explaining  bis  participation  as  an  Army 
ROTC  cadet  for  purely  practical  reasons, 
Peter  Hopkins,  a  business  school  graduate 
student  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  said :  "It  pro- 
vides me  with  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
draft." 

But  other  questions  are  raised  Uke:  Does 
military  training  on  campus  violate  the  uni- 
versity's neutraUty?  Is  academic  freedom 
violated  by  courses  taught  by  mUitary  men? 
And  one  of  the  major  arguments  for  retain- 
ing ROTC  la  to  have  a  Uberallzlng  effect  on 
the  mlUtary  and  prevent  a  mlUtary  caste. 

Much  controversy  stems  from  academic 
challenges  coming  from  the  faculty. 
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Some  of  this.  Dean  Miller  explains,  can 
be  linked  to  the  faculty's  experience  with 
ROTC.  "They  know  that  the  Intellectual 
content  of  many  of  these  courses  was  non- 
existent." he  said. 

BOTC    HAS   IMPROVED 

The  Intellectual  content  has  Improved  in 
recent  years,  partly  because  some  ROTC 
course  requirements,  like  military  history, 
have  been  substituted  by  related  ones  taught 
by  civilian  faculty  In  normal  academic  de- 
partments. 

Among  proposals  being  considered  by  the 
Cornell  faculty  are  further  changes  to  switch 
instruction  in  ROTC  required  courses  with 
political  content  to  civilian  departments, 
and  leave  purely  military  subjects  like  map- 
reading  and  drill  to  summer  camp  or  put  on 
an  extra-curricular,  non-credit  basis. 

There  Is  also  some  concern  about  the 
status  of  the  military  faculty,  selected  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  who  receive  pro- 
fessorial status  and  full  votes  at  faculty 
meetings. 

But  the  debate  goes  on  In  committees.  In 
student  newspapers,  in  private  discussions. 

And  that's  only  one  campus  Issue.  Multi- 
ply these  complexities  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  searching  analysis  to  determine 
there  are  no  simple  solutions  to  campus  un- 
rest. 


Part  XXI — Protest  Brings  Scrutiny  of  Role 
or  Trustees  in  Running  Colleges 

(By  Ronald  Maselka) 

Ithaca,  November  3.-*-Who  runs  the  uni- 
versity? Who's  in  chargeP 

In  the  legal  sense  of  ultimate  responsi- 
bility, it's  a  university's  governing  board — 
whether  It's  called  the  regents,  trustees  or 
oversees — that  has  the  final  say. 

But  the  trustees'  power  is  not  the  power 
of  a  dictator.  The  trustees  do  not  operate  In 
a  vacuum.  They  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  the  administrators,  fac- 
ility and  students.  And  at  many  state  insti- 
tutions, they  are  also  directly  subject  to  State 
Legislatures. 

Since  a  university  is  not  a  dictatorship,  it 
Is  this  sense  of  community  that  really  pro- 
vides its  powerful  direction. 

CITES   issue   on    bookstore 

"The  Institution  very  much  runs  Itself," 
said  Steven  Muller,  Cornell's  vice  president 
for  public  affairs,  explaining  that  trustees 
over  the  years  have  delegated  day-to-day  op- 
erating powers  to  administrators  and  faculty. 

Noting  that  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  Is  "very  much  a  part-time  Job,"  Mr. 
Muller  said  that  trustees  are  heavily  reliant 
on  the  administration  for  advice  and  infor- 
mation. 

"Most  of  the  things  presented  for  final 
trustee  action  don't  originate  with  the 
trustees,  but  with  the  administration,"  he 
said. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Muller  cited  a  recent 
campus  controversy  over  the  location  of  a 
new  bookstore. 

trustees  finallt  approved 

"The  campus  couldn't  agree  where  to  put 
..the  bookstore,"  he  recalled.  "Then  someone 
came  up  with  the  suggestion  that  It  should 
be  built  underground.  There  was  no  strong 
minority  opposed  to  that  Idea  .  .  . 

"The  trustees  finally  approved  the  decision, 
but  I  don't  recall  It  was  ever  debated  at  a 
board  meeting." 

Many  policy  and  priority  recommendations 
are  made  at  below-trustee  levels  of  the  uni- 
versity and  submitted  to  them  for  approval. 

Explaining  the  tinlverslty  power  structure, 
Mr.  Muller  said:  "While  Cornell  is  not  the 
largest  university  in  the  nation,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  complex.  The  levers  of  power  are 
so  many  and  so  varied,  no  one  can  tell  you, 
no  matter  how  much  he  knows,  that  the 
power  of  Cornell  lies  here." 
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disproportionate  power 

The  extent  of  trustee  Involvement  and  ex- 
pression of  power  varies  from  place  to  place. 

As  Mr.  Muller  noted:  "Trustees  at  smaller 
colleges,  where  levers  of  authority  are  small 
in  number  and  easily  recognizable,  have  a 
disproportionate  share  of  power." 

Many  administrators,  while  recognizing 
their  responsibility  and  accountability  to  the 
trustees,  probably  would  prefer  a  minimum 
of  trustee  intervention. 

As  one  administrator  noted:  "If  you  have 
a  working  administration  doing  Its  Job,  the 
last  thing  you  want  is  a  bunch  of  trustees 
running  around  gumming  up  the  works." 

restudy  their  role 

Generally,  however,  as  the  university's  legal 
guardian,  trustees  function  as  auditors  in- 
suring that  it  is  keeping  to  Its  goals.  Since 
they  are  entrusted  with  the  good  name  and 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  Institution,  trustees 
must  take  a  close  hard  look  when  administra- 
tors recommend  certain  priorities  or  policy 
decisions. 

Campus  disruptions,  however,  have 
prompted  many  governing  boards  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  their  role  and  at  the  aims  of 
higher  education. 

Harvard's  Board  of  Overseers,  for  example, 
recommended  a  faculty-student  committee 
be  formed  to  examine  the  whole  question  of 
university  governance. 

BASED    ON    meager    DATA 

There  are  also  Indications  that  trustees 
are  examining  how  well  they  have  done  their 
Job. 

As  a  report  of  the  special  trustee  committee 
on  campus  unrest  at  Cornell  last  spring  re- 
ported :  "Members  of  the  board  are  not  with- 
out responsibility  for  recent  campus  prob- 
lems. In  retrospect,  the  evaluations  made,  in 
some  Instances,  were  based  on  too  meager 
Information  or  faulty  Judgments.  Decisions 
or  lack  of  them  In  these  matters  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  campus  unrest." 

Before  reaching  decisions  in  the  future, 
governing  boards  will  probably  tend  toward 
greater  discussion  and  questioning. 

MUST    BIAKE    POLICY    DECISIONS 

Campus  unrest  also  seems  to  have  had  an 
impact  on  the  relationship  between  the  ad- 
ministrators and  governing  board  (regents) 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  state  school. 

"Legislators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  tell 
me  its  our  responsibility  to  make  policy  de- 
cisions," one  regent  said.  "I  think'there  has 
been  a  major  change  In  that  direction." 

Members  of  governing  boards  at  state 
schools  generally  are  appointed  by  the  state 
gfovernor.  Cornell's  trustees  are  elected  either 
by  the  board  Itself  or  by  alumni  and  faculty, 
with  some  appointed  by  the  governor. 

TO    VISIT    CAMPUS    MORE 

It  Is  Impossible  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment on  how  much  public  reaction  and  polit- 
ical backlash  will  force  trustees  Into  a  more 
direct,  active  role  In  governing  the  univer- 
sities. 

One  thing  that  has  happened  at  Cornell 
and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Muller  noted.  Is  that 
"trustees  feel  they  have  to  know  better  what 
Is  going  on  here.  There  Is  also  a  move  on  for 
trustees  to  spend  more  time  Individually  and 
collectively  on  campus  speaking  to  people, 
finding  out  what  people  are  saying,  what's 
bugging  them." 

This  desire  for  first-hand  information  Is 
shared  by  Charles  E.  Treman  Jr.,  an  Ithaca 
banker  who  is  a  Cornell  trustee. 

TRUSTEE    CALLED    REMOTE 

"I  think  the  trustees  feel  the  need,  and 
are  urged  to  come  to  Ithaca  when  they  can, 
to  talk  with  administrators,  faculty  and 
students  to  Insure  there  is  a  maximum  of 
communication,"  Mr.  Treman  said.  "I  think 
every  effort  Is  being  made,  not  Just  as  a 
result  of  last  spring  but  as  the  xmiverslty 
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has  grown  In  complexity,  that  trustees  real- 
ize that  they  have  to  spend  more  time  here." 
One  common  student  criticism  Is  that 
trustees  are  remote  from  the  problems  of 
their  university.  Most  trustees  are  business- 
men or  prominent  citizens  and  community 
leaders  who  live  away  from  the  university. 

MEETS    4    TIMES    ANNUALLY 

While  trustees  don't  wear  identifying 
badges  when  they  are  on  c^mpus,  one  trustee 
explained,  "they  are  on  campus  a  lot.  Stu- 
dents just  don't  know  that." 

For  Instance,  the  full  Cornell  board  gen- 
erally meets  four  times  pnnually,  a  day  and 
a  half  each  session.  Its  standing  committees, 
like  one  on  Investments  and  Its  executive 
committee,  generally  meet  monthly.  But 
university  trustees  are  also  members  of  vari- 
ous administrative  councils  and  advisory 
boards  within  the  university  system. 

Another  trend  developing  In  the  wake  of 
campus  unrest,  however,  is  to  make  trustees 
more  visible  on  campus. 

SEEK    WORD    ON    BOARD 

Mr.  Treman  and  Assemblywoman  Con- 
stance E.  Cook  (R.,  Ithaca)  are  two  trustee 
representatives  at  the  Cornell  Constituent 
Assembly,  nearly  400  delegates  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  university  attempting  to  devise 
a  new  governance  system. 

Trustees  elsewhere,  like  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  are  participating  with  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  alumni  in  forums  to 
discuss  campus  Issues. 

Attacking  the  age  of  the  trustees,  students 
are  also  seeking  representation  on  the  uni- 
versity's governing  board. 

Students  argue  that  If  the  university  Is  a 
real  community,  they  should  have  a  voice 
In  every  aspect  of  It.  Opposition  to  student 
seats  on  governing  boards  notes  that  the  in- 
experienced student  voice  could  play  no 
role  In  complex  budgetary  and  Investment 
queatlons. 

Some  schools  are  meeting  this  demand  by 
g^lng  half-way  and  adding  recent  graduates 
or  relatively  young  alumni  to  the  govern- 
ing boards. 

The  big  question  facing  governing  boards 
at  many  universities  Is  how  much  they  will 
heed  this  student  voice. 

The  point  they  have  to  get  across  to 
students,  however.  Is  that  they  are  listening. 

Part  XXII — Students  Have  Good  Questions. 
Pew  Answers 
(By  Ronald  Maselka) 

Washington. — "Friends,  Romans  and  coun- 
trymen, lend  me  your  ears." 

That  Shakespearean  line  Is  timeless,  yet 
particularly  timely  today.  For  answers  to 
the  tangle  of  academic-political  Issues  un- 
derlying campus  unrest  He  along  a  rational 
road  paved  with  listening. 

It's  listening  with  open  eyes,  open  minds 
and  open  hearts,  regardless  of  what  lane 
you  are  In. 

Impatience,  Intolerance,  prejudged  shout- 
ing are  roadblocks.  Stereotypes — like  people 
over  30  are  apathetic,  selfish  and  material- 
istic, younger  ones  are  disheveled,  sex-crazy, 
smart  alecks — merely  clog  the  vision. 

If  there  Is  one  clear  message  after  a  tour 
of  10  campuses.  It's  that  generalizations  are 
misleading.  There  are  no  simple  answers  and 
very  few  simple  questions. 

NO    ONE    nJLLY    RIGHT    OR    WRONG 

There  Is  a  need  for  the  basic  awareness 
that  nobody  Is  completely  right  or  wrong, 
that  confusion,  idealism  or  wisdom  are  not 
the  sole  property  of  any  age  group. 

Historians  will  decide  If  this  is  a  misguided 
conspiracy,  a  passing  phase  or  a  revitalizing 
point. 

Beyond  Judging  whether  students  are  right 
or  wrong,  whether  their  questions  are  valid 
or  Invalid,  lies  the  clear  fact  that  many  are 
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tioubled.  They  are  troubled  by  a  variety  of 
things  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Can  you  r  Jnimize  this  student  question- 
ing because  It  Is  the  product  of  only  a  vocal 
minority?  Change  Is  always  fostered  by  a 
mlrorlty  and  many  of  these  questioners  are 
the  brightest  students  from  the  elite  schools. 

At  least,  the  questioning  cannot  be  Ignored. 

SOCIETY  is  CIAN"  PUZZLE 

But  to  ask  what  is  wrong  with  the  uni- 
versities Is  only  part  of  the  question,  since 
society  Is  a  giant  puzzle.  The  universities  are 
separate  but  connected  pieces  and  students 
are  not  In  isolation  booths. 

Problems  abound.  The  Vietnam  War,  the 
growth  of  the  military  giant,  inflation,  civil 
rights,  crime,  xirban  ills,  poverty,  welfare, 
pollution,  changing  morality,  changing 
churches. 

Things  are  changing  and  we  all  hope  they 
change  for  the  best. 

Students  do  too.  They  see  these  problems, 
however,  against  a  background  of  national 
Ideals  of  democracy.  Soaring  Ideals  of  equal- 
ity and  brotherhood  clash  with  the  reality  of 
racial  Inequity  and  violence,  public  and  pri- 
vate dishonesty. 

TWO   SIDES  TO   COIN 

Man  can  step  on  the  moon  but  can't  swim 
In  some  of  earth's  lakes.  Elsewhere  money  is 
wasted  while  worthy  uses  go  begging. 

Hypocrisy,  students  say.  It's  an  imperfect 
world,  their  elders  respond. 

Are  students  being  to  Impatient,  too  im- 
practical? Has  the  older  generation  been  too 
tolerant,  too  practical? 

Olve  a  qualified  yes  to  those  questions  and 
today's  student  questioning  can  be  viewed  as 
a  prod  to  Improve  things,  to  live  up  to  stated 
Ideals,  to  work  harder  at  solving  problems. 

The  solutions,  of  course,  are  Imbedded  in 
a  web  of  economics,  moralities,  politics  and 
Ideology.  Idealism  doesn't  solve  problems. 

Time  will  tell  how  much  they  can  or  will 
contribute. 

Campus  Idealism  has  been  muddled  by 
violence.  While  concrete  steps  have  been 
taken  by  universities  to  set  limits  on  dissent 
and  provide  swift  discipline,  the  students 
bear  the  prime  responsibility.  Tiny  groups 
of  violent-prone  anarchists  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful without  wider  student  support. 

VENTILATION   HELPS 

One  particularly  hopeful  thing  Is  that 
perhaps  the  combination  of  ventilating  prob- 
lems through  debate,  the  awareness  that 
trouble  can  happen  at  any  time  and  the 
hope  that  change  can  come  without  trouble 
will  provide  the  formula  for  that  ounce  of 
prevention. 

National  solutions  like  ending  the  war, 
draft  reform  and  a  lower  voting  age  certainly 
Tould  help. 

There  are  dlstTirblng  sources  of  tensions 
that  especially  could  be  the  seeds  for  future 
trouble.  One  Is  the  easily  misunderstood 
trend  toward  black  separatism.  Another  is 
how  the  financial  plight  of  the  universities 
clashes  with  student  demands  for  new  pro- 
grams that  cost  money. 

THE    QUESTIONS    REMAIN 

Do  students  need  to  request  more,  demand 
less?  Do  they  need  to  realize  that  efforts  to 
democratize  the  university  are  more  than  a 
token  effort? 

Would  It  help  for  adults  to  visit  a  campus 
and  talk  to  students?  Or  to  keep  in  mind 
that  when  10  students  threw  paint  in  a  class- 
room 500  were  in  the  library? 

The  answer  to  all  those  questions?  There 
Is  no  big  answer.  Just  a  lot  of  little  ones. 
There's  a  need  for  all  the  virtues,  like  trust 
and  understanding.  There  does  seem  to  be  a 
positive  voice  in  all  this,  however,  saying: 
"Friends.  Americans  and  countrymen,  lend 
me  your  ears." 

No  one  can  tell  you  how  to  listen.  A  lot 
depends  on  what  you  want  to  hear. 
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C.  B.  DEAME 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF  IfORTH  CAROLIXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4.  1969 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  quiet,  unassuming  citizen  of 
North  Carolina  died  a  little  over  a  week 
ago.  He  was  in  a  real  sense  a  hero  of  a 
sometimes  tragic,  often  confusing  period 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  There  are 
those  who  will  see  in  the  passing  of  C.  B. 
Deane,  who  for  10  years  served  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  the  pathos  of  a 
politician  who  lost  because  he  would  not 
pay  the  price  of  conscience  ignored.  They 
will  miss  the  special  message  of  his  life. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  thought  of  him- 
self as  a  hero;  it  is  certain  he  never 
thought  himself  pathetic.  He  simply 
came  to  a  moment  in  his  career  when 
he  was  convinced  that  to  take  the  easy 
way  would  be  to  deny  truth,  to  subvert 
honor,  and  to  betray  the  trust  of  the 
people  who  had  elected  him.  To  under- 
stand that  is  not  to  forget  that  other 
honorable  men  disagreed  and  took  an- 
other path. 

His  courage  and  his  faith  give  him  a 
clearer  vision  than  some  and  they  are 
the  qualities  that  make  him  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  knew  him  and  who  know 
of  his  dedication  to  the  service  of  his 
God.  his  fellowman,  and  his  country.  In 
a  time  when  we  have  too  few  heroes,  I 
salute  the  heroic  memory  he  leaves  be- 
hind. It  will  be  good  for  us  to  remember 
that  in  critical  times  the  abiUty  to  meet 
difiQcult  questions  of  national  policy  with 
the  simple  weapons  of  a  decent  man  is 
the  first  requirement  of  greatness. 

The  following  is  the  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Deane  of  a  distinguished 
young  writer  with  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  Mr.  Ed  Yoder: 

REPRESENTATIVE    C.    B.    DEANE    AND    THE    NEXT 

Generation 

When  former  Rep.  C.  B.  Deane  died  last 
week,  those  who  remembered  Tar  Heel  politics 
in  the  mid-1950s  recalled  his  refusal  to  sign 
the  so-called  "Southern  Manifesto"  of  March, 
1956 — an  act  of  conscience  that  cost  him  his 
seat  m  Congress. 

"He  was  a  man,"  said  his  daughter,  "more 
Interested  in  the  next  generation  than  in 
the  next  election." 

It  Is  an  Interesting  distinction  at  this  time, 
when  most  politicians  strike  the  young  as 
dedicated  to  political  survival  at  all  costs. 
They  have  become,  in  fact,  remarkably 
cjTilcal.  There  Is  in  that  "next  generation"  a 
certain  cool  heartlessness  about  acts  of  con- 
science once  meaningful  that  remain  so  no 
longer.  Certainly  the  controversy  over  the 
Southern  Manifesto,  with  the  dust  of  14  years 
upon  It.  signifies  little.  Many  of  that  "next 
generation"  would  say,  presumably,  that  the 
architects  of  the  Manifesto  were  so  dead 
wrong,  and  the  few  dissenters  so  dead  right, 
that  refusing  to  sign  It  was  the  least  a  moral 
man  could  do.  And  so  what — so  what  In  AD. 
1969? 

ancient  history 

Perhaps  they  are  right.  Nothing  Is  deader 
than  a  controversy  that  time  has  resolved. 
But  If  the  Southern  Manifesto  fight  is  ancient 
history,  it  Is  Instructive  all  the  same. 

It  was  hatched,  this  dignified  document 
against  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  the  spring 
of  1956  by  some  20  Southern  senators  who 
believed  then  that  If  the  South  presented  a 
solid  front  against  the  Court  its  decrees  end- 
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Ing  racial  segregation  In  the  schools  might  be 
stayed.  The  air  was  thick  with  bogus  con- 
stitutional theory  out  of  the  1830b,  406  and 
60s. 

According  to  one  historian  of  the  episode, 
the  late  Sen.  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  a  leading 
draftsman  of  the  manifesto,  believed  that 
solid  resistance,  were  it  lawful,  would  save 
segregated  schools.  He  also  felt  Virginia 
should  lead  the  way,  for  "if  Virginia  sur- 
renders the  rest  of  the  South  will  go  down." 

In  the  background  were  other,  less  quixotic 
thoughts.  More  than  one  of  the  30  senators 
knew  that  school  segregation  Involved  Issues 
of  Justice  that  lofty  rhetoric  about  "constltu- 
tlonil  principles"  could  not  hide.  They  con- 
demned the  Supreme  Court  decreet  as  "a 
clear  abuse  of  Judicial  power  .  .  .  encroaching 
upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  and 
the  people":  but  in  the  back  of  their  minds 
they  suspected — ^a  fear  that  was  political,  but 
not  dishonorably  so — that  the  furies  loosed 
in  the  South  might  dislodge  the  best  of  their 
number. 

It  might,  for  Instance,  dislodge  senators 
like  the  late  Walter  George  of  Georgia,  who 
had  come  to  the  Senate  with  Klan  backing 
in  1922  but  had  lived  d3wn  that  taint  In  the 
nation's  service.  Senator  George  was  up  for 
re-election;  Herman  Talmadge  (the  unre- 
constructed "Human"  of  that  day)  wanted 
in  the  wings. 

SCRAPS  roR  the  tahoos 

So  the  Manifesto  was,  in  the  main,  an- 
other of  those  endless  acts  of  Southern  real- 
poUtik  Instigated  by  moderates  who  con- 
vinced themselves  that  they  must  periodically 
toss  a  few  scraps  to  the  yahoos,  lest  the 
yahoos  overturn  them. 

When  the  Manifesto  came  to  the  House, 
24  southerners  refused  to  sign.  Three  North 
Carolinians — Deane  himself,  Thurmond 
Chatham  and  Harold  D.  Cooley — stood  among 
them.  Deane  and  Chatham  fell  in  the  1958 
election,  Deane  ahnost  certainly  because  he 
had  not  supported  the  Manifesto,  Chatham 
perhaps  for  other  reasons.  (His  challenger, 
Ralph  Soott  of  Danbury,  did  not  use  the 
Manifesto  issue.)  Cooley  survived,  to  be  con- 
quered finally  by  Jim  Gardner  10  years  later. 

Never,  so  far  as  I  know,  did  Mr.  Deane 
ever  think  of  himself  as  a  hero.  His  austere 
code  of  personal  conduct — he  was  for  years 
a  Baptist  lay-leader  and  was  also  deeply 
caught  up  in  the  worldwide  Moral  Rearma- 
ment movement — did  not  permit  such  pos- 
turlngs. 

EXAMPLES    or   behavior 

But  the  poignant  tribute  of  his  daughter 
suggests  that  his  act  was  not  without  sig- 
nificance to  him.  Perhaps  he  believed,  a  bit 
crazily  perhaps,  that  one  generation  is  gen- 
erally an  Improvement  on  the  last,  and  that 
the  "next  generation"  cannot  thrive  on  ad- 
monition alone  but  needs  examples  of  be- 
havior that  cost  something  to  the  giver. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  best  of  that 
next  generation,  in  their  capacity  for  moral 
certainty  and  their  abrupt  Judgment  of  a 
past  they  often  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
understand,  will  make  a  small  effort  to  un- 
derstand a  man  like  C.  B.  Deane.  It  seems  a 
modest  favor,  since  he  evidently  had  them 
much  In  mind  at  a  crucial  point  In  his  life. 


REPRESENTATIVE  TAPT  PRAISES 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SCIEN- 
TISTS— NOTES  TREMENDOUS 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  ANTAR(mC 
STUDY 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  Ohio  State  Unl- 
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versity's  Antarctic  expedition,  under  the 
direction  of  an  outstanding  team  of  Ohio 
State  scientists  has  made  some  truly  re- 
markable discoveries  of  fossil  beds. 

The  following  news  release  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  describes, 
in  some  detail,  the  accomplishments  of 
tlie  Ohio  State  University  team.  As  an 
Ohioan,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  their 
accomplishments. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  news 
release  follows: 

Antarctic  Science  Team  Reports  Major  Find 
OF  Fossn.  Reptiu:s,  Amphibians 

Discovery  of  a  bed  of  fossil  bones,  possibly 
one  of  the  most  important  fossil  finds  in  re- 
cent history,  has  been  reported  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  by  a  team  of 
scientists  in  Antarctica. 

The  initial  report  from  the  group  indi- 
cates that  they  have  found  fossil  bones  of 
several  types  of  vertebrates,  Including  am- 
phibians and  reptiles.  All  appear  to  be 
remnants  of  now-extinct  creatures  that  lived 
during  the  Trlassic  period,  more  than  200 
million  years  ago. 

Comparison  of  these  fossil  remains  with 
those  found  In  other  parts  of  the  world  will 
provide  further  evidence  about  theories  that 
Antarctica  was  once  Joined  to  other  con- 
tinents. 

"This  promises  to  be  a  most  significcuit 
finding."  said  Dr.  William  D.  McElroy,  Direc- 
tor of  NSF,  In  commenting  on  the  discovery. 
"It  shows  once  again  the  importance  of  good 
science  everywhere  in  the  world.  Worlc  such 
as  this  contributes  greatly  to  our  better  un- 
dersUnding  of  the  earth  that  we  Inhabit." 

Among  the  fossils  discovered  were  bones 
of  an  extinct  reptile,  the  thecodont.  The- 
codonts were  ancestors  of  the  dinosaurs,  and 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  In  North 
America  and  Europe.  The  only  evolutionary 
descendants  of  these  creatures  living  on 
earth  today  are  crocodiles  and  alligators  and, 
through  a  more  complex  evolution,  birds. 

Another  fossil  remnant  found  by  the  Ant- 
arctic team  was  of  an  extinct  amphibian 
called  labyrinthodont.  The  only  previous  find 
of  fossil  vertebrate  remains  In  Antarctica 
was  of  a  labyrinthodont  Jaw  bone,  a  discovery 
made  two  years  ago. 

TEXT    OF    message 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  report  sent  by 
the  scientists  in  Antarctica  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation: 

"On  November  23rd,  1969,  the  first  day  of 
work  in  the  field.  Dr.  David  H.  Elliot  of  the 
Institute  of  Polar  Studies  and  Department 
of  Geology,  Ohio  State  University,  discovered 
fossil  bones  In  a  sandstone  bed  at  Coalsack 
Bluff,  Central  Transan  tare  tic  Mountains, 
About  400  miles  from  the  South  Pole.  Since 
the  Initial  discovery  by  Dr.  Elliot,  the  ex- 
posure has  been  systematicaUjt  explored  by 
a  group  of  vertebrate  paleontologists,  Includ- 
ing Dr.  Edwin  H.  Colbert  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  and 
the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  Flagstaff, 
Arizona:  Mr.  James  Jensen  of  Brlgham  Young 
University.  Provo,  Utah;  Mr.  William  J.  Breed 
of  the  Museiun  of  Northern  Arizona:  and 
Mr.  Jon  S.  Powell  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, Tucson. 

"As  a  result  of  this  work,  now  in  the 
Initial  stages  of  an  intensive  collecting  pro- 
gram, various  types  of  vertebrate  fossils  have 
been  discovered.  Included  among  them  are 
the  fossil  bones  of  labyrinthodont  amphib- 
ians; and  various  reptiles,  among  which  the 
remains  of  thecodonts,  characteristic  of  the 
Trlassic  period  of  earth  history,  would  seem 
to  be  present. 

"The  current  geological  Investigations  In 
the  Central  Transantarctlc  MounUlna  by  the 
Institute  of  Polar  Studies  and  the  vertebrate 
paleontologists  are  an  outgrowth  of  con- 
tinuing geological  study  by  the  Institute  of 
Polar  Studies  and,  In  particular,  of  the  dts- 
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covery  by  Dr.  Peter  J.  Barrett  In  December 
1967  of  the  first  fossil  bone  of  a  land-living 
vertebrate  in  the  Transantarctlc  Mountains, 
which  was  subsequently  identified  by  Dr. 
Colbert  as  a  labyrinthodont  amphibian. 

"This  doscovery  Is  of  great  significance  to 
students  of  earth  history.  During  recent  years 
the  so-called  theory  of  continental  drift 
has  received  increasingly  favorable  attention 
from  geologists  and  other  students  of  the 
history  of  the  earth.  This  theory,  developed 
m  detail  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  supposes 
that  the  present  continents  are  remnants 
of  a  once  supercontlnent,  or  perhaps  two  such 
continents,  that  fragmented,  the  separate 
pieces  then  slowly  drifting  across  the  face 
of  the  globe  to  their  present  positions.  If 
this  theory  is  valid,  Antarctica  was  once  part 
of  a  great  southern  land  mass  known  as 
Oondwanaland. 

"The  presence  of  fresh-water  amphibians 
and  land-living  reptiles  In  Antarctica,  some 
200  million  years  ago,  is  very  strong  evidence 
of  the  probability  of  continental  drift  be- 
cause these  amphibians  and  reptiles,  closely 
related  to  back-boned  animals  of  the  same 
age  on  other  continents,  could  not  have  mi- 
grated between  continental  areas  across 
oceanic  barriers." 

other  antarctic  fossils 

It  has  for  many  years  been  known  that 
Antarctica  once  had  a  temperate  climate. 
Fossil  ferns  and  other  plants  were  found  as 
early  as  1911,  during  Captain  Robert  Falcon 
Scotts  expedition  to  the  South  Pole.  The 
British  leader  and  his  party  perished  on  the 
return  trip,  but  specimens  were  found  with 
their  bodies,  by  a  search  party  In  1912.  Scott's 
party  had  discovered  beds  of  coal,  contain- 
ing fossil  leaves,  In  the  mountain  wall  border- 
ing the  Beardmore  Glacier  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  present  scientific  camp  at  Coal- 
sack  Bluff. 

Coalsack  Bluff,  named  by  the  1961-62  New 
Zealand  Geological  and  Survey  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, takes  Its  name  from  the  coal  seams 
In  the  bluff. 

The  labyrinthodont  fossil  discovery  two 
years  ago  lay  in  an  ancient  sediment-filled 
stream  bed,  among  plant  fossils.  It  was  also 
in  the  general  area  of  the  Beardmore  Gla- 
cier, about  325  miles  from  the  South  Pole 
and  within  100  miles  of  the  newly  reported 
find.  Until  Its  discovery,  there  had  been  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  vertebrate 
animal  that  lived  on  land  or  In  fresh  water 
and  was  common  both  to  Antarctica  and  to 
other  continents. 

Last  year,  insect  fossils  were  discovered 
for  the  first  time  In  Antarctica.  This  find  was 
made  at  the  Carapace  Nunatak,  about  100 
miles  from  McMurdo  Station  and  roughly 
300  miles  from  the  site  of  the  current  paleon- 
tology work.  Extinct  dragonflles  were  found 
that  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  the  in- 
sect fossils  contained  in  the  Florissant  beds 
near  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

coalsack  blttit  camp 

The  discoveries  and  collections  Just  re- 
ported to  NSF  are  being  made  by  members 
of  two  cooperating  scientific  groups  sup- 
pOTted  by  the  Foundation  through  the  UJ3. 
Antarctic  Research  Program.  Dr.  Elliot  is 
principal  Investigator  of  a  nine-man  geologi- 
cal field  party  that  Is  mapping  the  geology 
of  the  area,  measuring  rock  strata,  and  col- 
lecting rock  and  foesU  samples  for  later 
laboratory  analysis.  Dr.  Colbert  is  leading  a 
four-man  scientific  team  seeking  land  verte- 
brate fossils. 

Coalsack  Bluff  Camp  was  established  by  a 
Navy  construction  crew,  part  of  the  Naval 
Support  Force  that  provides  logistics  sup- 
port for  the  scientific  activities  In  Antarctica. 
Navy  C-130  aircraft,  equipped  with  sUs,  fiew 
in  supplies  and  equipment  during  the  month 
of  November,  following  a  reconnaissance  mis- 
sion during  which  the  scientists  selected  the 
site  of  their  camp. 

Finally,  all  the  scientists  were  flown  to 
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the  camp  on  November  22,  and  they  began 
their  field  Investigations  the  next  day.  It  was 
then  that  the  first  fossil  discoveries  were 
made. 

The  Coalsack  Bluff  camp  consists  of  James- 
way  huts,  wWch  have  prefabricated  wooden 
fioors  and  frames  covered  with  Insulated  can. 
yas.  .From  the  base  camp  the  scientist* 
kfiuttle  to  field  work  areas  by  Navy  turbine 
helicopters. 

The  camp  is  in  a  mountainous,  heavily 
glaciated  area  about  midway  between  Mc- 
Murdo Station  and  the  South  Pole,  in  the 
area  of  the  Queen  Alexandra  Range.  The 
scientists  plan  to  work  In  various  areas  with- 
in about  100  miles  of  the  Coalsack  Bluff 
camp. 

Following  the  initial  discovery  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  word  was  quickly  spread  to  other  in- 
terested scientists  in  Antarctica.  On  Novem- 
ber 26  a  group  of  senior  scientists  visited 
the  site.  They  Included  Dr.  Lawrence  Gould. 
Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  who  was  chief  scientist  of  the  1928 
Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  Dr.  Grover 
Murray,  President  of  Texas  Technological 
University.  Lubbock.  Texas,  a  member  of  the 
National  Science  Board.  Drs.  Gould  and 
Murray  were  In  Antarctica  to  observe  and 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
Antarctic  Research  Program,  and  to  observe 
the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  first  flight 
over  the  South  Pole  by  Richard  E.  Byrd  In 
1929. 

They  were  accompanied  on  their  flight  by 
Dr.  Alton  Wade,  Professor  of  Geology  at 
Texas  Tech,  who  has  done  research  in  Ant- 
arctica for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Kendall 
Moulton,  National  Science  Foundation  repre- 
sentative at  McMurdo  Station. 


SOLDIER  SENDS  THANKS  FOR  OHIO 
STATE  FLAG 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  received  a  thank  you  letter  from 
a  soldier  from  my  district  who  had  re- 
quested an  Ohio  State  flag  for  his  per- 
sonal use  while  serving  in  Vietnam.  Sp4c. 
George  M.  Bunner  explained  that  in 
Vietnam  he  was  working  with  a  mine- 
sweeping  team.  Most  of  the  time,  he 
serves  as  a  medic  for  A  Company,  1st 
Engineer  Battalion,  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. Mr.  Bunner  went  on  to  explain 
that  his  buddies  have  a  great  outfit  and 
he  was  only  sorry  they  never  seemed  to 
get  credit  for  the  job  that  they  are  doing. 
Most  of  the  columnists  seem  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  "glamour  units"  like  the 
101st  and  the  82d  Airborne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  this  letter 
from  Specialist  Bunner,  I  contacted  the 
Army  Headquarters  here  in  Washington. 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  R.  Desobry,  Director 
of  Operations  for  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  replied  to  my  request  for  infor- 
mation concerning  A  Company,  1st  En- 
gineer Battalion,  1st  Infantry  Division. 
It  is  with  great  personal  pride  that  I  put 
into  the  Congressional  Recoi^J)  General 
Desobry's  letter  to  me  and  the  history  he 
enclosed  concerning  the  great  tradition 
of  Company  A,  1st  Engineer  Battalion, 
1st  Infantry  Division— the  oldest  engi- 
neer company  in  the  history  of  the  VS. 
Army.  , 

I  would  like  to  add  my  own  personal 
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note  of  congratulations  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  A  Company,  to  their  battal- 
ion commander,  and  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
lor  their  outstanding  record  of  perform- 
ance, both  in  peace  and  war.  I,  person- 
ally, served  with  an  infantry  division  for 
almost  3  years  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.  I  hope  that  this 
record  of  their  service  will  be  brought 
to  their  personal  attention  and  that  the 
men  of  this  company,  battalion,  and 
division  will  know  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  expresses  their  thanks 
for  their  service  on  behalf  of  their  fellow 
man. 

The  items  referred  to  follow : 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  3, 1969. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Stanton:  Secretary  Laird  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  request  for  a  rec- 
ord of  A  Company,  1st  Engineer  Battalion, 
Ist  Infantry  Division,  in  order  that  you  might 
put  It  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  have  Inclosed  a  brief  history  of  the  com- 
pany—the oldest  Engineer  Company  In  the 
history  cff  the  United  States  Army.  It  pro- 
vides an  Interesting  synopsis  of  the  unit's 
long  and  distinguished  service  to  our  coun- 
try. Specialist  Bunner  and  his  Engineer  com- 
rades in  arms  are  carrying  on  that  fine  Engi- 
neer tradition  today  in  Vietnam. 

Your  interest  and  initiative  in  providing 
recognition  to  these  fine  young  men  is  most 
gratifying.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance 
please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  DeSobry, 

Major  General.  GS, 
Directw  of  Operations. 

Company  A,  1st  Engineer  Battalion,  1st 
Infantry  Division — "123  Years  of  Distin- 
guished Service" 

Since  1846  members  of  Company  A,  Ist 
Engineer  Battalion  have  served  our  country 
In  peace  and  war.  This  service  continues  to- 
day In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Performing  nearly  every  function  typical 
of  the  combat  engineers.  Company  A  Is  main- 
taining the  distinguished  tradition  of  the 
"Army's  oldest  engineer  company."  The  rich 
tradition  of  the  "1st  Engineers"  dates  back 
to  1846,  when  Congress  authorized  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  company  of  engineer  soldiers. 
Company  A  was  formed  at  West  Point,  New 
York,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the 
war  with  Mexico.  Some  of  the  young  officers 
who  served  with  the  Company  A  at  that  time 
Included  Robert  E.  Lee,  P.  G.  T.^eaureguard 
and  George  B.  McClellan. 

In  1861  Company  A  served  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  In  ten  Civil  War  campaigns. 
In  1901  Company  A  participated  In  the  battle 
of  Manila,  and  throughout  the  hostilities  of 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  the  engineers  as- 
sisted in  repairing  roads  and  constructing 
ferries,  bridges  and  rallroaxls. 

During  World  War  I  Company  A  became 
part  of  the  1st  Engineer  Battalion,  assigned 
to  the  First  Infantry  Division.  It  fought  with 
gallantry  and  honor  In  every  major  engage- 
ment In  France  and  was  cited  three  times  by 
the  French  Government. 

During  World  War  II  the  "First  Engineers" 
earned  10  campaign  streamers  as  It  fought 
through  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Normandy,  and 
Germany. 

In  September  1965  company  A,  as  part  of 
the  Ist  Engineer  Battalion,  was  alerted  for 
deployment  to  Vietnam  as  part  of  "the  big 
red  one" — The  first  infantry  division. 

Since  its  arrival  in  Vietnam  the  company 
has  participated  In  many  combat  operations, 
carried  out  effective  civic  action  programs, 
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constructed  base  camps,  provided  engineer 
reconnaissance  and  performed  road  mainte- 
nance. The  company  has  frequently  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  action  while  conducting  road 
opening  and  jungle  clearing  operations.  Dur- 
ing its  service  In  Vietnam,  Company  A,  as 
part  of  the  1st  Engineer  Battalion,  has  been 
awarded  the  meritorious  unit  commendation 
and  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam's  cross  of 
gallantry. 

Today  In  Vietnam  the  men  of  Company  A, 
1st  Engineer  Battalion  are  conscious  of  their 
company's  rlcl"  traditions  and  dlstlngiilshed 
record.  They  carry  on  the  heritage  so  nobly 
and  gallantly  advanced  by  former  members 
who  served  during  the  first  123  years.  Truly 
this  company  lives  by  its  motto — "Always 
First". 


EDUCATORS  URGE  FULL  HEALTH 
FUNDING 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  called  for  immediate  reversal 
of  the  unvdse  cuts  in  Federal  support 
for  medical  research  and  education  and 
health  services.  At  the  time  I  warned 
that  the  Nation  faces  a  serious  health 
crisis  unless  we  act  quickly.  The  follow- 
ing comments  that  I  have  received  from 
distinguished  educators  in  the  health 
professions  throughout  the  Nation  indi- 
cate the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the 
importance  of  immediate  swstion: 

John  F.  Enders,  PhJJ.,  Chief,  Research 
Division  of  Infectious  Diseases,  University 
Professor.  Emeritus,  Harvard  University,  The 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  Boston, 
Mass.:  "Thank  you  for  sending  me  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  remark*  you  propose  to 
make  on  the  Floor  of  the  House,  December  4, 
1969.  As  one  who  has  long  been  engaged  In 
medical  research,  I  warmly  support  your  ef- 
forts to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  harm  that  the  recent  curtailment  of  fed- 
eral support  is  bringing  and,  if  continued, 
will  bring  in  increasing  measure  to  the  prog- 
ress of  medical  research  and  teaching  and  so, 
fundamentally,  to  the  quality  of  medical 
care  In  this  country. 

"I  know  from  recent  experience  that  cer- 
tain young  men  who  have  spent  several 
arduous  years  In  preparing  themselves  for 
careers  In  medical  teaching  and  Inveiitiga- 
tlon  are  losing  heart  at  the  prospect  of 
fewer  and  fewer  positions  becoming  avail- 
able to  them  and  many  of  these  men  may 
well  enter  other  areas  unless  the  situation 
Is  soon  corrected.  You  wlU  do  a  great  serv- 
ice ..  .  in  clearly  pointing  out  how  neces- 
sary such  people  are  for  the  survival  of 
sovmd  medical  teaching  as  well  as  for  future 
advancement  of  medical  care  and  how  mod- 
est, or  rather  how  absurdly  low,  is  the  cost 
of  providing  the  nation  with  them  and  their 
brother  practitioners  compared  with  that  of 
many  other  enterprises  supported  by  govern- 
ment that  appear  to  be  less  essential  for 
the  common  welfare  .  .  .  Wishing  you  all 
success  in  your  attempt  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent financial  crisis  in  medical  education." 

Carelton  M.  Chapman,  M.D.,  Dean,  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School,  Hanover,  US.:  "I  have 
the  release  concerning  your  remarks  on  cut- 
backs In  federal  health  programs  and  am 
most  grateful  to  receive  it.  I  am  also  grati- 
fied and  heartened  at  its  content.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  work  very  closely  with  Dr.  John 
Cooper.  President  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges  and,  as  a  consequence. 
I   am  kept  fully  Informed  concerning  the 
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problems  of  and  prospects  for  American  Med- 
ical Schools.  It  boils  down  to  this:  if  the 
House  recommendations  for  cutbacks  are 
final,  we  will  be  hard  put  to  it  even  to  hold 
the  line.  If  the  AAMC's  recommendations  for 
funding,  which  are  relatively  modest,  are 
accepted,  the  schools  will  be  able  to  embark 
on  a  program  that  will  result  in  a  50  7o  in- 
crease In  places  for  entering  students  by  1975. 
This,  as  you  no  doubt  know.  Is  the  generally 
accepted  rate  of  expansion  that  is  designed 
to  end  the  physician  shortage  by  the  early 
80's. 

"There  Is  a  popular  notion  that  we  can,  by 
getting  the  water  out  of  our  research  ex- 
penditures, accomplish  the  same  goal  de- 
spite the  cuts  recoEomended  by  the  House. 
This  Is  not  the  case  unless,  of  course,  we 
ignore  the  implementation  of  some  of  the 
Items  you  mentioned  in  your  release.  We 
have  already  moved  a  long  way  toward  elim- 
inating research  outlays  and  we  cannot  go 
much  further  without  degrading  the  quality 
of  training  .  .  . 

"I  write  at  such  length  because  I  seldom 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  Members 
of  Congress  directly  on  the  subject.  But.  as 
you  say,  current  trends,  If  not  successfully 
countered,  will  be  ruinous  to  medical  train- 
ing and  essential  research  and,  ultimately,  to 
the  Nation's  general  well-being  I  suppose.  In 
conclusion,  the  thing  that  distresses  us  most 
Is  the  implication  that  much  of  what  we  are 
doing  is  a  non-essential  luxury  and  that  we 
should  be  turning  out  a  cheaper — and  in- 
ferior— product." 

John  W.  Patterson,  M.D.,  Dean,  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  School  of  Medicine,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. :  "Thanks  for  privilege  of  review- 
ing your  speech  'Pound  Foolish  Cut  Backs 
In  Federal  Program  Threaten  Nation  with 
Growing  Health  Crisis'.  Your  arguments  are 
sound  and  your  priorities  well  stated.  Hope 
you  will  be  successful  in  adjusting  health  re- 
search appropriations  upward." 

August  G.  Swanson,  M.D.,  Acting  Dean, 
University  of  Washington  School  of  Medicine, 
Seattle,  Wash.:  "Thank  your  for  sending  a 
copy  of  your  remarks  on  the  federal  medical 
education  and  medical  research  bills.  Your 
strong  support  and  Interest  is  much  appre- 
ciated. I  concur  entirely  that  unless  con- 
tinued adequate  funding  Is  made  available 
Irreparable  damage  will  be  done  to  both  our 
research  and  educational  mission.  Many 
schools  are  attempting  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  positions  trained  and  to  modify  their 
curricula  so  that  they  will  be  better  trained. 
Funds  for  educational  innovation  and  for 
research  are  essential  if  we  are  to  attack 
the  crisis  in  health  services  facing  this  Na- 
tion." 

John  Parks,  MJD..  Dean.  George  Washing- 
ton University  Medical  Center,  Washington, 
D.C:  "You  have  clearly  and  succinctly  de- 
fined the  status  of  medical  education  and  re- 
search as  they  relate  to  federal  support  and 
the  American  public.  I  trust  that  your  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
of  our  Government  will  agree  wholeheart- 
edly, as  I  do,  with  your  evaluations  and  rec- 
ommendations. This  is  a  critical  period  for 
the  medical  schools  and  research  centers  of 
our  country.  We  need  federal  support  more 
than  ever  before  in  order  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  public." 

Raymond  D.  Prultt.  M.D..  Director.  Mayo 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  Rochester, 
Minn. :  "May  I  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
comments  you  propose  to  make  in  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  on  Thursday,  December 
4,  1969  'Pound  Foolish  Cut  Backs  in  Federal 
Programs  Threaten  Nation  With  Growing 
Health  Crisis.'  I  share  your  concern  In  the 
gravity  of  that  crisis.  May  I  emphasize  one 
point  which  I  am  sure  is  consonant  with 
your  own  thinking,  namely,  that  as  we  'un- 
dertake reorganization  of  their  research  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  as  to  concentrate  on 
solving  health  problems  rather  than  funding 
medical  education,'  we  take  immediate  and 
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major  steps  to  provide  for  adequate  fund- 
ing of  medical  education  In  the  name  of  edu- 
cation Itself." 

Charles  C.  Sprague,  MJ3.,  Dean,  University 
of  Texas  Southwestern  Medical  School  at 
Dallas,  Dallas,.  Tex.:  ''Congratulations  and 
thanks  for  your  thoughtful  and  timely  health 
message  to  Congress.  Tou  have  covered  the 
primary  points  of  vital  concern  to  the  future 
health  of  our  people  and  the  stability  of 
medical  education  and  research.  I  hope  your 
point  of  view  is  shared  by  more  of  your  col- 
leagues than  was  suggested  by  the  House 
appropriation  bill." 

J.  Lowell  Orbison,  MJ).,  Dean,  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry, 
Rochester,  N.Y.:  "I  believe  you  have  stateid 
the  case  succinctly  and  it  emphasizes  the  very 
real  concern  of  all  of  us  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  our  efforts  to  educate  future 
physicians  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue 
and  expand  the  health  care  needs  in  each  of 
our  communities.  The  financial  situation  in 
health  care  is  desperate  and  I  am  most  ap- 
preciative of  yoiir  efforts  on  our  behalf." 

Mason  Meads,  MX>.,  Vice  President  for 
Medical  Affairs  and  Dean,  Bowman  Oray 
School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, Winston-Salem,  N.C.:  "I  have  received 
your  letter  and  the  attachment  of  remarks 
you  will  make  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Thursday,  December  4,  1969.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  you  on  this  strong,  well  writ- 
ten, and  well  doctunented  statement  and 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  medi- 
cal education  and  medical  research  in  this 
country.  The  situation  as  you  portrayed  is 
Indeed  critical  and  yoiir  leadership  In  this 
matter  is  deeply  appreciated." 

William  H.  Danforth.  M.D.,  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Medical  Affairs,  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  "I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  advance 
copy  of  the  remarks  to  be  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  Thursday,  December  4,  1989. 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  tenor 
of  your  remarks.  I  wish  you  every  success 
In  your  undertaking.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  future  funding  for  biomedi- 
cal research  and  education.  Support  of  these 
two  areas  will  pay  off  In  better  health  care 
for  the  American  people. 

"A  serious  Interruption  of  this  support 
would  set  us  back  even  If  it  were  only  tem- 
porary since  many  projects  and  groups  which 
have  started  would  have  to  be  stopped  and 

then  set  up  again It  certainly  makes  good 

•ense  to  separate  clearly  the  research  proj- 
ects from  the  education  projects.  This  under- 
taking will  not  be  easy  since,  in  a  given  in- 
stance, it  may  be  difficult  to  toll  whether  a 
professor  is  engaged  in  research  or  teaching. 
For  example,  he  may  be  running  a  research 
program  in  a  coronary  care  unit  to  which  he 
brings  students  for  part  of  their  instruction. 
Students  and  house  staff  may  particlpato  In 
the  treatment  of  these  patients  to  the  level 
of  their  competence.  The  only  concern  that 
I  have  Is  that  there  be  plenty  of  time  allowed 
to  work  out  guidelines  for  this  type  of 
separation  so  that  we  do  not  find  two  halves 
of  one  operation — one  of  which  Is  well  funded 
and  one  of  which  ts  not  funded  at  all. 

"Finally,  I  believe  that  we  need  to  continue 
a  proper  mix  of  basic  research  and  mission 
oriented  research.  For  example,  we  need  con- 
tinuing research  In  how  best  to  treat  patients 
In  cancer.  At  the  same  time  we  need  to  recog- 
nize that  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
cancer  to  have  a  rational  basis  for  the  treat- 
ment of  many  types  of  tumors.  Many  cancers 
still  have  a  95  percent  mortality  In  the  first 
five  years.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
basis  of  why  ceUs  grow  and  what  goes  wrong 
with  their  growth  patterns  so  that  we  can 
In  turn  develop  new  mission  oriented  re- 
search projects.  Tour  support  of  biomedical 
research  Is  very  heartening." 

R.  E.  Carter,  MJ>.,  Director  and  Dean, 
University  of  Mlseiasippl  Medical  Center, 
Jackson,  Misolsslppl:  "Thank  you  very  much 
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for  forwarding  yoiu-  remarks  to  be  made  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday, 
December  4,  1969.  We  have  been  working 
closely  with  our  congressional  delegation 
from  Mississippi,  and  realize  that  all  medical 
schools  need  Increased  and  continuing  finan- 
cial suppwrt  if  we  are  to  meet  the  national 
health  crisis." 

W.  N.  Hubbard,  Jr,.,  MJ3.,  Dean,  University 
of  Michigan  Medical  School,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  "Thank  you  for  letting  me  see  an 
advanced  copy  of  the  remarks  you  will  make 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 4,  1969.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
this  problem  will  be  brought  forward  for 
full  discussion  and  debate  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  be  handled  primarily  as  a  portion  of 
an  over-rldlng  and  unexceptionable  effort  to 
control  inflation.  The  order  of  magnitude  of 
dollars  concerned  with  adequate  funding  of 
the  sole  source  of  production  of  physicians 
In  the  United  States  as  contrasted  to  the 
magnitude  of  dollars  Involved  in  control  of 
Inflation  suggests  that  the  validity  of  ap- 
propriations to  support  medical  schools  can- 
not properly  be  examined  in  the  frame  of 
reference  of  inflation  control.  There  are,  I 
believe,  two  major  issues.  The  first  is  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  public  benefit 
that  the  Congress  wishes  to  obtain  as  a 
result  of  appropriating  funds  to  med- 
ical schools.  Here  the  classical  divisions  of 
teaching,  research  and  service  are  simulta- 
neously competitive. 

"The  second  major  question  is  the  total 
volume  of  support  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment wishes  to  provide  for  the  gross  opera- 
tions of  medical  schools.  This  latter  figure 
will  control  the  total  output  of  any  and  all 
of  the  three  major  divisions  referred  to  above. 
That  is  to  say,  the  total  output  of  medical 
schools  is  Immediately  related  to  the  gross 
dollar  Input.  It  is  by  labeling  the  piirpose  of 
funds  at  their  source  that  the  Congress  can 
Influence  the  emphasis  on  one  or  more  of 
the  three  functions  of  teaching,  research  and 
service. 

"It  is  by  varying  the  total  amotint  of 
money  available  to  medical  schools  that  the 
Congress  can  Influence  the  over-all  produc- 
tivity of  these  Institutions.  In  the  beet  of 
all  possible  worlds  it  would  be  desirable  for 
each  medical  school  to  be  funded  Ito  Ite 
full  capacity  for  serving  the  public  Interest 
In  teaching,  research  and  service.  Each  of 
these  functions  can  be  and  continue  to  be 
separately  defended,  with  the  result  that  the 
gross  requeste  exceed  political  feasibility. 
Even  more  threatening  Is  the  fact  that  de- 
creases In  research  and  research  training 
funds  are  not  being  offset  by  increases  In 
teaching  and  service  funds,  with  the  result 
that  the  gross  Income  to  medical  schools  is 
being  abruptly  reduced  In  many  Instances  at 
the  very  time  that  massively  Increased  ex- 
pectations for  output  are  being  unreallstl- 
cally  expressed.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
your  interest  In  these  problems  and  my  best 
wishes  for  your  suocees." 

Warren  E.  Weaver,  Dean,  School  of  Phar- 
macy, Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
Richmond,  Va.:  "I  have  read  with  great  in- 
terest your  remarks  which  you  will  make  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 4.  It  Is  certainly  heartening  to  know 
that  Congressmen  such  as  you  are  alert  to 
the  problems  thart  are  confronting  us  In 
health  care  and  in  health  care  education. 
At  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  trying  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  persons  entering  the 
health  care  fields  and  Improve  the  quality  of 
health  care,  it  Is  certainly  discouraging  to  be 
faced  with  funding  cut  oSs.  The  effect  of 
these  cuts  on  the  future  of  health  care  re- 
search and  our  ability  to  provide  the  health 
professionals  needed  to  meet  the  medical 
needs  of  our  people  can  be  frightening  to 
consider.  I  do  hope  your  remarks  receive  the 
consideration  they  deserve." 

Robert  O.  Page,  M.D.,  Dean.  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio,  Toledo,  Ohio:  "Thank  you  In- 
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deed  for  sending  me  a  preview  of  your  speech 
which  you  will  give  on  December  4th.  I 
heartily  agree  with  everything  you  say  and 
have  been  urging  those  who  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so,  to  set  national  priorities  In 
such  a  way,  that  many  of  the  matters  which 
you  mention  In  your  speech  will  be  taken 
care  of  In  a  most  expeditious  fashion,  if  at 
any  time,  I  can  supply  you  with  Information 
which  would  be  helpful  in  supporting  your 
thoughts,  please  let  me  know." 

George  T.  Harrell,  M.D.,  Dean  and  Director, 
Pennsylvania  State  University  College  of 
Medicine,  Hershey,  Pa. :  "Thank  you  for  your 
note  of  November  26  with  the  enclosed  copy 
of  the  remarks  that  you  will  make  December 
4.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  different  needs  of  new 
health  schools  over  the  old  ones.  I  will  follow 
with  great  Interest  the  legislation  you  pro- 
pose to  Introduce  to  meet  our  specific  needs. 
Our  students  at  Penn  State  have  felt  keenly 
this  year  the  cutback  In  loans  and  scholar- 
ships. As  a  State  Institution,  we  do  not  draw 
from  a  wealthy  clientele  so  that  our  students 
need  all  the  financial  support  we  can  muster 
for  them.  The  problem  of  recruitment  of. 
faculty  for  the  new  schools  Is,  Indeed  a  major 
one,  as  you  point  out. 

"The  past  program  of  training  grants  has 
not  produced  all  the  faculty  needed  by  the 
existing  schools  much  less  developed  a  pool 
for  the  new  and  developing  schools.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  where  we  could  begin  to 
help  through  training  grants  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  young  faculty  members  for  the  next 
generation  of  developing  schools.  The  situa- 
tion in  research  grants  Is  particularly  acute 
in  new  schools.  With  the  cutback  in  fund- 
ing, faculty  members  transferring  from  one 
school  to  another  find  it  very  difficult  to  in- 
sure continued  funding  of  the  grants  in  the 
new  school.  As  a  result,  qualified  faculty  are 
reluctant  to  move  to  new  schools.  More 
liberal  funding  of  research  programs  to  per- 
mit all  approved  grants  to  be  funded  would 
help  all  medical  schools.  I  hope  these  com- 
ments will  be  helpful.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  your  efforts  to  Improve  the  financial 
support  of  medical  schools  will  be  success- 
ful. Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  is  the 
breaklng-up  of  research  teams  which  have 
taken  In  many  Instances  as  long  as  ten  years 
to  recruit  and  train.  Even  if  funding  were 
restored  Immediately,  it  would  prove  impos- 
sible to  get  the  teams  back  togethe-  again 
and  to  restore  the  momentum  of  the  past 
several  years." 

Robert  B.  Kugel,  M.D.,  Dean,  University  of 
Nebraska  College  of  Medicine,  Omaha,  Nebr.: 
"Thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  re- 
marks which  you  will  be  delivering  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  Thursday,  De- 
cember 4,  1969.  May  I  start  by  commending 
you  on  a  forceful  and  forthright  presenta- 
tion of  the  various  factors  contributing  to 
the  growing  health  crisis.  I  very  much  uphold 
your  sentiments,  and  I  am  Including  some 
commente  of  my  own  delivered  at  our  last 
year's  Centennial  Celebration  on  The  Future 
of  Medicine.  At  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
College  of  Medicine,  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing the  same  cutbacks  now  characteristic  of 
almost  all  medical  schools  In  the  country. 
That  this  has  cut  Into  our  reserves  is  clear 
and  that  it  wlU  contribute  to  our  difficulty  is 
equally  apparent.  For  the  last  five  to  seven 
years  the  University  of  Nebraska,  College  of 
Medicine,  has  been  gradually  Improving  our 
resources,  our  faculty,  and  our  student  body. 
We  have  Just  now  reached  a  level  where  we 
can  be  on  a  reasonably  competitive  basis  with 
any  other  medical  school  In  the  country.  If 
the  continued  cutback  at  the  federal  level 
continues,  otir  ability  to  sustain  this  effort 
which  has  improved  the  caliber  of  education 
being  provided  to  students  and  at  the  same 
time  has  Increased  the  number  at  students 
being  graduated,  will  be  In  very  serious  jeop- 
ardy. If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
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you  by  providing  additional  information  for 
testimony,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so." 

Arthur  P.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Dean,  Wood- 
ruff Medical  Center  of  Emory  University,  At- 
lanta, Ga.:  "I  bave  read  a  copy  of  yoxir  pro- 
posed remarks  to  be  made  on  the  Floor  of  the 
^ause  on  December  4th.  I  doubt  If  anyone 
would  argue  with  the  facts  as  you  have  stated 
them.  You  have  made  a  good  case  for  full 
funding  of  proposed  programs — and  then 
gome.  I  suppose  ova  problem.  Just  as  you  have 
stated  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  establish- 
ing a  proper  order  of  priorities.  To  me,  the 
first  priority  must  be  In  the  training  of  more 
health  professionals.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  establUhment  of  adequate 
training  faclUtles  for  allied  health  profes- 
sions. This  In  no  way  means  that  we  should 
de-emphasize  the  efforte  to  train  phj'sicians. 
In  general,  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the 
remarks  which  you  plan  to  make." 

George  A.  Wolf,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Dean  and  Provost, 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.:  "Thank  you  for  letting  me  see 
your  presentation  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  House  on  Thursday,  December  4,  I  can 
only  agree  with  all  the  points  you  made.  I 
particularly  appreciate  the  way  you  have  In- 
<Ucated  the  Importance  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  made  the  point  that  medical  schools 
have  not  been  adequately  supported  at  any 
level." 

James  L.  Dennis,  M.D.,  Vice  President  and 
Dean,  University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:  "Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  the  remarks  you  pro- 
pose to  make  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  on 
December  4,  1969.  I  know  nothing  of  yoxir 
poUtlcal  philosophy,  but  you  are  thinking 
straight  In  your  projections  of  the  devesta- 
tlon  that  Is  ciwrently  being  dealt  to  medical 
education  and  medical  research  by  indis- 
criminate cute  in  Federal  programs.  The  only 
area  in  which  your  remarks  gave  me  con- 
cern relate  to  the  recommendation  that  re- 
search programs  be  reorganized  to  solve 
health  problems  rather  than  to  fund  medi- 
cal education.  The  principle  Is  acceptable, 
but  what  I  fear  is  that  we  wUl  just  con- 
tinue to  retract  support  for  research  with- 
out a  balancing  effort  in  support  of  medi- 
cal education — for  this  is  exactly  what  Is 
happening.  Many  schools  of  medicine  are  on 
the  edge  of  a  cliff,  one  more  push  and  It  is 
all  over.  Thank  you  for  your  sagacity  and 
your  dedicated  effort." 

Darrel  J.  Mase,  Dean,  University  of  Flor- 
ida College  of  Health  Related  Professions, 
GainesvUle,  Pla. :  "I  appreciated  receiving  the 
copy  of  the  remarks  made  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House  on  Thursday,  December  4,  1969 
relative  to  medical  research  and  health  serv- 
ices. I  was  especially  pleased  to  find  that 
you  recognized  and  Included  the  need  for 
allied  health  personnel.  The  Allied  Health 
Professions  Act  of  1966  was  the  first  attempt 
at  funding  for  these  many  programs.  How- 
ever, It  has  never  been  funded  in  any  fash- 
ion satisfactory  for  meeting  the  needs.  Many 
universities  arranged  to  get  more  health 
manpower  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  we 
can  get  physicians  and  dentlste  to  help  pro- 
vide good  health  care  for  all  members  of  so- 
ciety. Then  the  funds  were  not  forthcoming." 

Sherman  M.  Mellinkoff,  M.D..  Dean,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles  School  of 
Medicine,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  "Thank  you 
for  your  thoughtful  note  of  November  26  and 
lor  the  copy  of  your  'Pound  Foolish'  paper 
on  the  cutbaclcs  in  federal  health  support. 
I  am  sure  this  spirited,  compelling  and 
strongly  documented  brief  was  highly  ef- 
fective, not  only  in  persuading  those  who 
did  not  already  agree  with  you  but  In  giving 
those  already  enlisted  in  the  cause  useful 
equipment  for  advancln^'it.  I  will  see  that 
It  gets  a  good  distribution  in  my  sector.  This 
harried  medical  educator  Is  grateful  for  your 
Initiative  and  commitment  in  this  vital  area 
of  federal  support  of  health  services  and 
training  and  research." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oasGoii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  report  the  untimely 
death  at  51  of  a  great  American  Indian, 
Vernon  Jackson,  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  Indians.  The  vi- 
sion and  dedication  of  Vernon  Jackson 
were  the  driving  force  of  an  economic 
development  on  the  Warm  Springs  In- 
dian Reservation  that  has  become  a 
showcase  for  both  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Oregon  and  the  entire 
Indian  commimity  of  this  Nation. 

Vernon  Jackson  was  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  general  manager  of  a 
highly  successful  corporation  formed 
among  the  Warm  Springs  Tribes  that 
built  a  multi-million-dollar  operation  on 
the  reservation.  The  tribe  now  runs  the 
$1  million  Kah-nee-ta  resort  facility 
which  is  imdergoing  major  e^^ansion, 
and  a  $4  million  lofting  and  lumber 
product  manufacturii$  enterprise  that 
makes  maximum  use  and  profit  from  the 
reservation's  timber  reserves. 

This  success  story  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est pages  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
American  Indian.  The  Warm  Springs 
Tribes  have  a  highly  promising  liveli- 
hood. More  importantly,  they  have  a 
clear  purpose  and  direction  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  This  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  Vernon 
Jackson. 

The  long  history  of  the  American  In- 
dian is  rich  with  the  exploits  of  courage- 
ous men  and  women.  In  the  lives  of  those 
past  heroes  there  were  common  threads 
of  strong  character,  pride  in  their  race, 
and  always  a  deep  commitment  to  their 
own  people.  Vernon  Jackson  can  rank 
among  them  for  what  he  wtis  and  what 
he  did. 

In  his  work  for  the  Warm  Springs 
Tribe,  he  was  single-minded  in  purpose 
and  devotion.  He  dreamed  of  and 
reached  for,  goals  that  to  others  may 
have  seemed  beyond  reach.  In  his  life- 
time, he  saw  some  of  those  dreams 
brought  to  reality.  And  many  of  the 
goals  he  sought  no  longer  seem  so  dis- 
tant. There  were  times  when  some  may 
have  doubted,  but  his  faith  and  his  op- 
timism remained  constant.  When  some 
men  might  have  given  in  to  despair,  Ver- 
non Jackson  maintained  a  cheerful,  but 
stubborn,  determination. 

The  extraordinary  qualities  that  he 
displayed  in  carrying  out  his  work  made 
him  a  giant  among  the  people  and  lead- 
ers of  other  tribes  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. In  expressing  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  his  own  people  at  Warm  Springs, 
and  in  carrying  out  the  policies  of  wise 
councilmen  elected  to  lead  throughout 
his  years  of  service,  Vernon  Jackson 
struck  sparks  of  inspiration  and  hope 
wherever  he  went. 

I  listened  to  him  speak  many  times. 
He  talked  with  fervent  passion  about  the 
feeling  he  had  for  his  reservation  and 
his  people.  He  loved  the  land  and  he 
wanted  it  left  secure  and  prosperous.  But 
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he  looked  and  learned  from  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  others,  and  feared  that  it 
might  not  be  so  unless  many  things  were 
done.  It  was  to  these  things  that  he  dedi- 
cated his  life:  to  bring  greater  oportu- 
nlty  where  there  was  little  before;  to  of- 
fer a  bright  future  to  the  young  people 
of  Warm  Springs  so  they  would  not  have 
to  make  a  bitter  choice  whether  to  leave 
or  to  languish,  to  bring  dignity  and  pride 
to  young  and  old  alike  in  building  for 
the  future,  and  to  make  the  reservation 
a  model  for  all  to  see  and  others  to  fol- 
low. 

But  in  his  lifetime,  Vernon  Jackson 
became  far  more  than  a  builder  for  his 
own  people.  He  became  a  symbol  for 
others  throughout  the  country  who  un- 
derstood and  shared  his  vlsicHi. 

Prom  remarkable  parents,  fn»n  his 
loving  family,  and  from  the  people  of 
the  Warm  Springs  Tribe,  Vernon  Jack- 
son, drew  the  wisdom,  the  character,  the 
strength  of  will,  and  the  Inspiration  to 
become  such  a  man  and  such  a  leader. 
He  htis  earned  a  high  place  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  all  who  knew  him  and 
worked  with  him. 

One  of  the  greatest  monuments  a  man 
can  leave  behind  when  he  departs  this  life 
is  that  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

But  I  pray  for  something  more.  I  pray 
that  the  beautiful  dreams  he  had  for  this 
Warm  Springs  land  will  oat  day  be 
brought  to  reality  for  all  of  you. 

That  will  be  Vernon  Jackscoi's  greatest 
and  most  lasting  monument. 

I  close  with  the  addition  of  tributes 
from  Oregon  newspapers  to  one  of  the 
State's  finest  citizens: 
[From  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Statesman,  Dec.  5. 

1969] 

Tribal  LEAsm  Who  Sprraaxo  Development 

Foa  Waxm  Springs  Reservation  Dies 

Portland. — Vernon  Jackson.  61,  whose 
vision  brought  commercial  success  to  the 
Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation,  died 
Thursday  In  a  Portland  hospital. 

A  reservation  spokesman  said  Jackson 
entered  the  hospital  Tuesday  and  died  at  5 
a.m.  Thursday  of  natural  causes  that  were 
not  detailed. 

Jackson  was  a  20th  Century  Indian,  re- 
ceiving a  bachelor's  degree  In  business  ad- 
ministration lu  1958  from  the  University  of 
Oregon,  and  serving  as  general  manager  of 
the  reservation  from  1944. 

He  was  believed  to  be  the  first  member  of 
the  reservation  to  complete  college.  He  often 
told  the  story  of  how  an  older  Indian  chal- 
lenged him  to  get  the  education. 

His  leadership  resulted  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  reservation's  arid.  Central  Oregon 
land  to  a  multl-mlUlon  dollar  commercial 
establishment. 

The  major  Industries  are  the  Kah-Nee-Ta 
Vacation  Resort  and  the  Warm  Springs  For- 
est Products  Industries,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  smaller  businesses. 

The  Warm  Springs  Tribal  Council  In- 
vested a  million  dollars  of  ite  funds  in  nat- 
ural hot  springs  to  beat  three  mammoth 
pools  to  85  degrees. 

The  resort  includes  cabins  and  tepees  with 
dirt  fioors  and  center  campflres,  a  camp- 
ground, a  lodge  and  a  restaurant. 

Jackson  was  a  Wasco  Indian  who  attended 
the  Chemawa  Indian  School  near  Salem. 

He  was  on  the  governor's  Manpower  De- 
velopment Committee,  the  Committee  for  a 
Livable  Oregon,  was  the  governor's  repre- 
sentative to  the  Interstate  Indian  CouncU 
and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
Inter-American  Indian  Congress. 

A  lifelong  friend  of  Jackson's,  Mrs.  Ruby 
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Leno,  onc«  said  he  had  the  ability  to  acquire 
the  good  points  of  people  he  met. 

She  said  the  teachers  at  Chemawa  had  a 
profound  Influence  on  his  life,  as  well  as  hla 
.  paternal  grandfather,  Jim  Jackson,  and  bis 
father,  a  tribal  leader  for  many  years. 

(From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonlan,  Dec. 

8,  1969] 

A  Leadkr  or  HiaiJ>EOPLK 

Some  of  the  self-appointed  spokesmen  for 
American  minorities  may  have  thought  Ver- 
non Jackson,  Oregon's  great,  younger  Indian 
leader,  a  square.  He  didn't  encourage  Tlolence 
and  demand  pay-offs  from  the  whites.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  sports  fan,  particularly  for 
teams  of  the  University  of  Oregon  from  which 
he  graduated  at  the  age  of  40.  He  didn't  ride, 
hunt  and  fish  very  much,  but  he  was  an 
avid  golfer. 

But  what  Verne  Jackson  did  for  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reser- 
vation of  which  his  Wasco  tribe  Is  one,  and 
for  less  fortunate  Indian  tribes  throughout 
the  nation,  should  be  an  example  to  all  who 
put  themselves  forward  In  the  cause  of  racial 
minorities. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  an  activist  and  a  politician 
who  got  things  done.  As  general  manager  and 
chief  executive  ofBcer  of  the  tribal  corpora- 
tion, he  provided  the  driving  force  In  de- 
velopment of  Kah-nee-ta  Hot  Springs,  a  $1 
million  resort  with  plans  for  a  $4.3  million 
expansion.  His  was  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  Tribal  Council's  $3.8  million 
logging,  sawmill  and  plywood  complex  to 
utilize  reservation  timber.  He  was  a  leader  in 
obtaining  adequate  housing  and  in  expansion 
and  conservation  of  the  reservation's  fishery 
and  grazing  resources. 

Not  content  to  give  all  his  time  to  the 
common  benefit  of  his  own  people  on  the 
Warm  Springs  reservation,  he  traveled  to 
many  other  reservations  and  attended  all 
Important  Indian  conferences  to  help  tribes 
less  favored  with  natural  resources  than  the 
Warm  Springs  tribes.  He  was  a  national  as 
well  as  an  Oregon  leader  of  the  Indians.  His 
death  at  51,  after  several  years  of  treatment 
for  high  blood  pressure.  Is  a  loss  Indians  and 
other  Americans  can  111  afford.  The  Warm 
Springs  tribal  council  must  continue  to 
build  on  the  solid  foundation  Vernon  Jack- 
son constructed. 


RESOLUTION  SUPPORTING  OUR 
SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9.  1969 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Jerome  L.  Danels,  president  of  Local  558 
UAW,  of  Willow  Springs,  HI.,  has  for- 
warded to  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  membership  of  that  orga- 
nization supporting  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam.  I  insert  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Danels  and  his  fellow  ofiBcers  and  the 
resolution  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Local  558  U.A.W., 
Willow  Springs,  III.,  December  3, 1969. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Dekwinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Derwinski:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  our  Executive  Board 
on  October  27  and  again  at  our  November  16 
Membership  Meeting  by  those  members  In 
attendance. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  voice 
support  of  our  sons  and  brothers  who  so 
loyally  answered  the  call  of  their  country  as 
we  witness  the  activity  of  those  who  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Hanoi  dictatorship. 
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Please  be  advised  that  no  labor  body.  Inter- 
national Union  Officers  or  labor  alliance  Is 
authorized  to  endcM'se  any  moratorium  ac- 
tivity that  associates  the  members  of  Local 
658  United  Auto  Workers  as  a  sponsor.  Local 
558  has  3100  members  who  are  employed  by 
the  Fisher  Body  Stamping  Plant  in  Willow 
Springs,  Illinois. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome  L.  Dakels, 

President. 
Tony  Petrusonis, 
Financial  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Bernard  W.  McNamara. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Resolution  Unanimovslt  Adopted  at  thb 
Membership  Meeting  or  Local  658  U.A.W., 
November   16,  1969 

Whereas,  the  primary  commitment  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  primarily  to 
guarantee  them  freedom  from  rule  by  a 
communist  dictatorship,  and 

Whereas,  the  investment  In  freedom  from 
communist  totalitarianism  by  the  American 
people  in  this  war  is  40,000  dead  and  billions 
in  tax  dollars. 

Whereas,  the  middle  class  and  lower  mid- 
dle class  American  family  is  the  greatest 
contributor  to  this  cause,  and 

Whereas,  we  on  the  home  front  do  not 
hesitate  to  stand  up  in  solid  support  of  our 
fighting  men  In  Korea  and  Vietnam  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  in  terms  of  life, 
limb,  personal  liberty  and  happlnesb,  and 

Whereas,  the  organizers  and  promoters  of 
the  moratorium  movement  have  successfully 
misled  many  thousands  of  Americans  In  mass 
demonstrations  demanding  an  abandonment 
of  our  aid  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  help  them  remain  free  frcwn  communist 
enslavement,  end 

Whereas,  many  of  these  organizers,  spokes- 
men, and  promoters  are  committed  to  the 
ideals  of  Marxist  and  Communist  theory  and 
teachings  and  are  actively  supporting 
anarchy,  revolution  and  the  destruction  of 
our  Republic,  and 

Whereas,  any  activity  displaying  lack  of 
support  for  the  elected  leaders  of  our  nation 
will  g^ive  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  and 
encourage  them  to  kill  even  more  of  our 
sons  and  brothers  on  the  front  line  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  seek  a  final  military 
victory  that  Is  not  now  possible. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
members  of  UAW  Local  558  In  attendance  at 
the  November  16,  1969  Membership  Meeting 
call  upon  all  of  their  fellow  members,  their 
relatives  and  friends,  to  unconditionally  sup- 
port the  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  efforts  to  seek  peace  with  honor 
in  Vietnam, 

-And  be  It  further  resolved:  That  said 
members  unanimously  endorse  the  words  of 
Vice  President  Sjilro  Agnew  in  his  criticism 
of  those  persons  Involved  in  the  moratorium 
activity  and  of  the  biased  news  commentary 
and  programming  of  the  major  television 
networks. 


HEW   FUNDS   COMMUNIST   ACTION 
GROUP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  local 
news  media  have  remained  strangely  si- 
lent about  a  startling  front-page  story 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune — a  story  detail- 
ing the  granting  of  more  than  $1  million 
of  taxpayers'  money  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to' a 
Commimist-front  organization  active  in 
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promoting  the  Chicago  riots  of  1968. 
The  HEW  funding  continues — promot- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese  enemy  today. 
For  the  information  of  our  colleaigues 
who  may  not  have  access  to  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  I  include  the  two  days 
of  front-page  reports  on  December  7  and 
8,  1969,  in  my  remarks: 
Radicals    Given    $1    MnxioN — HEW   Funds 
Surveys  or  Health  Needs — Group  Open- 
ly Backs  Reds 

(By  Ronald  Kozlol) 
A  student  group  which  openly  supports 
the  Communist  party  has  received  more  than 
one  million  dollars  In  federal  funds  in  the 
last  two  years,  a  Tribune  investigation  has 
disclosed. 

The  group  Is  the  Student  Health  organ- 
ization (SJI.O.),  which  has  described  Itself 
in  news  letters  as  "a  refuge  for  the  lefu 
of-center  health  student  activists." 

MONEY  from  hew 

It  received  the  money  from  the  depart- 
ment of  health,  education,  and  welfare  to 
conduct  surveys  of  health  needs  In  Chicago 
and  six  other  cities. 

In  Chicago,  $183,953  was  spent  on  the 
survey  which  was  conducted  in  the  siuomer 
of  1968.  Other  cities  or  areas  surveyed  In- 
cluded New  York,  Philadelphia,  Colorado, 
and  southern  California.  A  total  of  $739,818 
was  given  to  five  medical  centers  in  the 
name  of  the  S.H.O.  to  perform  the  surveys. 

Money  given  to  the  S.  H.  O.  during  the 
Johnson  administration  continued  to  be 
funneled  to  the  organization  since  President 
Nixon  took  office.  This  year,  the  government 
approved  $254,800  for  the  S.  H.  O.  to  conduct 
similar  surveys  in  Wisconsin  and  northern 
New  England. 

DEDICATED   TO   HO 

The  latest  issue  of  the  S.  H.  O.  news  letter 
Is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  North  Vlet- 
•  namese  Communist  leader  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Its 
cover  shows  a  picture  of  Che  Guevara,  slain 
Cuban  revolutionary,  and  it  quotes  favor- 
ably Mao  Tse-tung,  Red  Chinese  leader,  and 
Eldrldge  Cleaver,  self-exiled  leader  of  the 
militant  Black  Panther  party. 

It  also  carries  obscene  cartoons  critical  of 
the  military  and  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  and 
a  favorable  story  on  "Cuba's  Revolutionary 
Medicine."  One  article  attacks  American  lib- 
erals, such  as  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New 
York,  and  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  union. 

Another  article  by  the  S.H.O.  national  serv- 
ice center  staff,  which  formerly  had  offices  at 
2024  N.  Halsted  St.,  spells  out  the  strategies 
and  policies  of  the  organization.  It  states: 

"We  feel  that  it  Is  absolutely  crucial  to 
support  third  world  liberation  struggles  m 
the  mother  country.  To  not  do  so  would  be 
an  open  form  of  racism.  This  means  clear 
and  real  support  of  the  NLP  (National  Lib- 
eration Front!  and  the  Peoples'  Revolu- 
tionary Government' of  Viet  Nam. 

CREATINO    MANY   VIETS 

"It  means  not  only  relating  to  the  anti- 
war movement,  but  also  relating  to 
the  strategy  of  creating  'one,  two,  three, 
many  Viet  Nams.' 

"We  shotUd  try  to  understand,  relate  to, 
and  work  with  other  revolutionary  groups. 
This  would  mean  that  we  should  start  work- 
ing closer  with  the  largest  of  these  organi- 
zations, the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety." 

Government's  officials  said  the  survey  proj- 
ects were  devised,  organized,  and  directed  by 
S.  H.  O.  members.  The  only  federal  require- 
ment was  that  money  for  the  surveys  chan- 
neled thru  medical  schools  or  hosplUls. 

ST.  LUKE'S  IN  CHICAGO 

In  Chicago,  Presbyterlan-St.  Luke's  hospi- 
tal assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  federal 
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funding  contract.  Dr.  Joyce  Lashoff  served  as 
»dvlser  to  the  group. 

"I  believe  the  survey  got  across  what  was 
required  and  that  the  contract  was  fulfilled," 
Dr.  Lashoff  said.  "The  government's  re- 
gional medical  program  felt  the  survey  could 
be  helpful  In  Identifying  certain  programs." 

She  said  students  studying  medicine,  nurs- 
ing, law,  and  social  work  were  employed  In 
the  10-week  program. 

Bryan  Lovelace,  assistant  director  of  the 
minols  Regional  Medical  program  of  HEW 
said  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
survey  report.  However,  Marilyn  Voss,  a  pub- 
lic in  the  office,  said  that  the  report  is  in  the 
process  of  being  printed. 

STUDIED  BY   24   DEANS 

When  It  is  printed,  the  survey  will  be 
studied  by  24  deans  of  medical  schools  and 
teaching  hospitals  which  compose  the  board 
of  the  regional  medical  program,  she  said. 

Officials  In  Washington  contend  that  the 
surveys  have  turned  up  Information  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  available.  One  offi- 
cial In  the  health  services  and  mental  health 
administration  said  "the  regional  medical 
programs  wiU  know  how  to  use  the  survey 
information." 

It  was  also  noted  In  a  lengthy  Washington 
report  on  the  summer  health  project  sur- 
veys that  "It  was  readily  obvious  that  such 
Information  could  not  be  obtained  thru  tra- 
ditional channels  [formal  surveys]." 

PERTURBED   BY    AMBIGUITY 

In  the  S.  H.  O.  survey  report,  which  was 
obtained  for  study  by  The  Tribune,  It  Is  noted 
that  "many  students  conducting  the  survey 
were  perturbed  by  the  ambiguity  of  their 
roles  and  complained  that  they  did  not  know 
exactly  what  to  do." 

The  report  continued,  "Part  of  this  un- 
certainty was  due  to  the  deliberate  attempt 
by  the  ctaff  to  avoid  stifling  student's  crea- 
tivity by  a  strict  guldellnlng  of  their  roles, 
thinking  that  the  summer's  experience  would 
be  more  productive  If  students  were  inde- 
pendent to  design  their  own  activity." 

Another  chapter  In  the  survey  deals  with 
interviews  conducted  In  the  Pllsen  commu- 
nity by  S.  H.  O.  members.  It  was  polnteo  out 
that  students  selected  persons  to  be  Inter- 
viewed by  chance  and  haphazardly.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report: 

"We  would  walk  thru  the  streets  of  the 
trea  and  approach  anyone  we  saw  who  was 
out  on  the  sidewalk  or  on  their  front  porch 
and  appeared  not  to  be  doing  anything  press- 
ing. We  would  then  present  ourselves. 

INEXPERIENCE  AND  RELUCTANCE 

"Our  reasons  for  not  using  a  more  rigor- 
ous sampling  proc^ure  was  our  inexperi- 
ence and  our  reluctance  to  engage  in  house- 
to-house  canvassing." 

Altho  the  survey  report  was  to  concern  It- 
self with  health  needs,  It  also  devoted  a  sec- 
tion to  attacking  the  Rev.  Francis  Lawlor  and 
his  southwest  £lde  block  clubs. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  discoimt  blatant 
racism  as  a  force  in  the  community,"  It  said. 
"There  are  John  Blrchers,  white  suprema- 
cists, and  nazls  In  some  neighborhoods,  but 
most  of  the  people  subscribe  to  the  tried  and 
true  racial  misconceptions  pervasive  in 
America." 

Miss  Voss  said  that  the  S.H.O.  survey  was 
responsible  for  the  opening  of  a  free  inner- 
city  medical  clinic  on  the  west  side  in  an 
area  which  has  had  little  previous  medical 
care.  The  clinic  was  opened  in  September 
with  a  government  grant  of  $71,400. 

The  survey  also  proposed  several  amend- 
ments to  the  state's  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

How  U.S.  Pay  Aided  1968  Rioters — Rebels 
Paid  by  United  States  Help  Push  Riot 
Here — ^They  Help  Push  City  Disorders 

(By  Ronald  Hozlol) 
Four  student  radicals  helped  organize  dem- 
onstrations against  the  Democratic  national 
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convention  last  year  while  being  paid  by  the 
federal  government  to  conduct  a  health  sur- 
vey in  the  city.  The  Tribune  has  learned. 

The  four  are  listed  as  members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Organization  (S  H  O) .  The  TMb- 
uae  disclosed  yesterday  that  the  S.H.O  re- 
ceived more  than  1  million  dollars  In  federal 
funds  In  the  last  two  years,  altho  It  openly 
supports  the  Communist  party  in  Vietnam 
and  thruout  the  world. 

CLOSELY  linked  TO  SJ>.S. 

S  H.O.  Is  closely  linked  to  the  Students  for 
Democratic  Society  (S.DJ3.)  and  other  radical 
and  militant  groups  which  have  staged  riots 
in  Chicago  at  the  1968  convention,  and  in 
October,  and  last  month  In  Washington. 

The  four  are  Marsha  Steinberg,  Barb.ira 
Brltts,  Mark  Simons  and  James  Plnney.  Miss 
Steinberg  was  indicted  by  a  county  grand 
Jury  on  charges  of  mob  action  and  aggravated 
battery  stemming  from  the  Sept.  24  disturb- 
ances and  attacks  on  police  near  the  Fed- 
eral building. 

She  has  also  been  charged  with  mob  action 
and  disorderly  conduct  as  a  result  of  the 
S.D.S. -Weatherman  faction  rampage  thru 
the  near  north  side  on  the  night  of  Oct.  8. 

Miss  Steinberg  and  Plnney  are  listed  in 
the  survey  report  as  area  coordinators.  In 
this  capacity  they  received  a  salary  of  $1,200 
for  the  10  weeks  the  survey  was  in  prog- 
ress. Miss  Britts  and  Simons  were  partici- 
pants in  the  survey-taking  and  received  $90 
a  week  for  10  weeks. 

Investigators  said  that  during  the  conven- 
tion week  Miss  Steinberg  was  observed  In 
several  demonstrations  and  was  also  active 
In  recruiting  S.H.O.  members  into  the  S.D.S. 

WRITES    POSITION    PAPER 

Plnney  is  a  leader  of  the  R.Y.M.  n  or 
Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  faction  of 
the  SJ>.S.  He  was  repeatedly  seen  during 
convention  week  at  one  of  the  SX>.S.  prime 
movement  centers  at  the  Church  of  the 
Three  Crosses,   1900  Sedgwick  st. 

Plnney  recently  wrote  a  position  paper 
with  four  other  activists  which  stated  that 
R.Y.M.  n  should  form  a  Marxlst-Lenlnst 
organization.  The  paper  noted: 

"We  must  prepare  oiirselves  and  the 
masses  for  ein  armed  struggle.  People  In  our 
organization  should  be  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  use  all  the  weapons  neces- 
sary for  revolutionary  struggle." 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  COMMITTEE 

The  names  of  Miss  Brltts  and  Simons  ap- 
pear in  testimony  presented  to  the  House 
Internal  security  committee  In  hearings  in 
October,  1968,  during  Its  probe  into  the 
convention  week  disorders. 

Simon  was  a  negotiator  for  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Viet  Nam,  the  chief  planners  of  the  conven- 
tion week  disruptions.  In  bis  role  as  a  ne- 
gotiator, Simon  met  with  city  officials  In 
an  attempt  to  obtain  permits  for  different 
demonstrations. 

PAID    DURING    RIOTS 

Also  In  attendance  at  the  planning  session 
1^'as  Miss  Brltts,  who  served  as  the  liaison 
between  the  S.H.O.  and  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights,  a  group  that  fur- 
nished medical  aid  to  convention  week 
rioters. 

Investigators  said  she  played  an  active 
rcle  in  organizing  first  aid  Eta.tlons  and 
mobile  first  aid  teams,  and  In  training  mar- 
shals In  first  aid. 

Dr.  Joyce  Lashoff,  of  Presbyterlan-St. 
Luke's  hospital  who  served  as  faculty  ad- 
viser for  the  1968  survey  said  records  showed 
that  the  four  students  were  paid  for  the 
entire  summer,  including  the  months  of 
July  and  August  and  during  the  convention 
week  riots. 

Presbyterian -St.  Luke's  hospital  assumed 
responsiblUty  for  the  federal  funding  for 
the  survey  in  Chicago.  The  department  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  In  making  the 
money  available  for  the  SJI.O.,  Insisted  that 
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it  be  channeled  thru  a  hospital  or  medical 
group. 

The  S.H.O.  role  In  the  convention  week  dis- 
orders was  brought  out  in  the  congressional 
testimony  by  James  L.  Gallagher,  an  investi- 
gator for  the  Hovise  committee. 

SET   UP    STATIONS 

Gallagher  in  a  memo  to  the  Cleveland 
chapter  of  S.H.O.  noted  that  Its  responsibility 
in  convention  wfiek  would  be  to  set  up  first 
aid  stations  and  give  medical  attention  to  In- 
jured persons  In  Jail.  Medical  supplies  would 
also  be  collected  in  Cleveland  in  the  precon- 
ventlon  period.  He  said : 

"This  I  think  is  noteworthy  because  It 
Implies  an  Intention  of  creating  a  confron- 
tation. Its  members  were  Informed  that  a 
camera  crew  wovUd  be  set  up  to  take  pictures 
of  alleged  police  brutality  and  arrests  in 
Chicago." 

The  Trlbtme  disclosed  yesterday  that  S.H.O. 
chapters  In  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Colorado,  California,  Wisconsin,  and  New 
England  received  government  funds  to  con- 
duct health  surveys. 


CALIFORNIA  ARCHITECTS  ENDORSE 
STRONG  PROGRAMS  IN  POPULA- 
TION CONTROL  AND  AIR  POLLU- 
TION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALlrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, not  too  long  ago,  it  would  have  been 
thought  quite  unusual  for  a  major  pro- 
fessional organization  to  be  campaigning 
in  areas  beyond  their  own  immediate 
scope  of  interest. 

Fortunately,  many  of  these  narrow 
viewpoints  seem  to  be  disappearing,  and 
I  am  grateful  whenever  I  see  one  of  these 
groups  taking  forthright  stands  on  major 
issues. 

One  profession  which  always  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  this  effort  of  facing 
overriding  national  problems  is  that  of 
the  architect-planner.  And  recently, 
when  the  fall  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Califomia  Council  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  took 
place  at  Palm  Springs,  two  significant 
resolution;;  were  adopted  by  the  organi- 
zation. 

I  commend  the  council  for  its  stand 
on  these  important  questions  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  population  control,  and  I  place 
the  resolutions  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  Board  of  Directors, 
CCAIA 

Whereas  the  aggravating  Increase  in  en- 
vironmental pollution  from  the  noxious  and 
poisonous  by-products  of  Industrial  machin- 
ery and  especially  of  the  Internal  combustion 
engine  (automobiles,  trucks,  etc.)  threaten 
not  only  the  physical  but  also  the  economic 
health  of  this  state  and  nation,  and 

Whereas  the  Chief  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  California,  in  testifying  to  the  need 
for  changes  in  the  state  smog  laws,  has 
stated  as  follows:  "Regairdless  of  our  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  quality  of  our  lives, 
regardless  of  studies  which  have  been  con- 
ducted, and  laws  which  have  been  passed,  the 
air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  use  continue 
to  deteriorate"  (LA.  Times,  Friday,  Oct.  3, 
1969,  Part  2  p.  8)  and 

Whereas  the  automobile  manufacturers 
have  not  developed  a  positive  and  effective 
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remedy  for  these  dangerous  and  poisonous 
emissions,  and 

Whereas  the  automobile  manufacturers 
have  been  contending  for  an  out  of  court 
settlement  of  the  government's  suit  charging 
the  automobile  companies  with  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  efforts  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of 
smog,  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  Air  Pollution  Control 
Districts  have  pledged  united  support  In  an 
attempt  to  halt  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment's proposed  out  of  court  settlement  of 
the  Anti-trust  suit  against  automobile  man- 
ufacturers accusing  the  manufacturers  of 
conspiring  to  delay  development  and  installa- 
tion of  smog  control  devices  on  automotive 
equipment  under  consideration. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  CCAIA 
Board  of  Directors  assembled,  being  fully 
convinced  of  the  serious  threat  to  urban  ex- 
istence posed  by  p>ollutlon  of  the  environ- 
ment by  the  Internal  combustion  engine, 
does  hereby  commend  and  support  the  forth- 
right action  of  the  Chief  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  California,  his  associates  and 
other  public  officials,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  commend 
those  of  our  elected  representatives  who  have 
worked  for  strong  and  workable  anti-smog 
measures,  and  urge  those  others  who  have 
not  done  so  to  work  for  the  same  legislation, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  CCAIA  does 
urge  its  members  to  exert  pressures  on  all 
elected  representatives  jii^d  legislators  as 
citizens  and  taxpayers  to  obtain  their  Interest 
and  support  for  effective  and  constructive 
legislation  directed  at  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  environmental  pollution. 

Whereas  our  pollution  problems  and  con- 
servation problems  relate  directly  to  the 
number  of  people  that  now  Inhabit  this 
planet  and  will  inhabit  It  In  the  future. 

Resolved  that  the  California  Council,  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  board  of 
directors,  eitcourages  and  supports  all  efforts 
of  The  American  Institute  of  Architects  to 
study  the  problem  of  population  growth  as 
It  relates  to  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  environment. 


LEGAL  AII>— VICTIM  OF  SMEAR, 
CHEAP  POLITICS,  AND  INTIMIDA- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  St.  Louis  is  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed.  The  recent  decisions  by  the 
United  Fund  of  St.  Louis  and  the  county 
supervisor  to  withdraw  financial  support 
of  the  organization  are  irresponsible  acts. 
It  seems  that  the  United  Fund  and 
County  Supervisor  Lawrence  Roos  have 
become  part  of  the  nationwide  campaign 
to  undermine  and  eventually  destroy 
programs  for  the  representation  of  the 
poor.  Enemies  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram have  employed  smear  tactics,  cheap 
politics,  and  intimidation  to  discredit  the 
society.  It  is  regrettable  that  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  United  Fimd  would  al- 
low its  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  such 
a  campaign.  I  expected  Supervisor  Roos 
to  join  the  ranks  of  those  screaming  for 
the  scalps  of  the  protecters  of  the  poor. 
His  commitment  both  private  and  public 
has  been  to  those  who  are  enemies  of  the 
poor. 

But  the  United  Fund,  an  organization 
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that  solicits  funds  from  the  total  com- 
munity, has  deserted  the  principle  that 
every  man  is  entitled  to  equal  treatment 
imder  the  law  regardless  of  his  financial 
status.  The  fund  is  -decidedly  more  in- 
terested now — in  protecting  its  "image" 
and  in  reaching  its  "goals" — than  in  its 
commitment  to  serve  the  unmet  needs  of 
society's  poor,  depressed  and  deprived. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  fund, 
which  originated  to  fill  the  vacuum 
created  by  inaction  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate— has  now  become  "big  business" 
and  cam  afford  only  those  popularly  ac- 
cepted needs.  The  United  Fund  withdrew 
its  financial  support  of  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety because  the  attorneys  for  the  so- 
ciety have  defended  some  militant,  poor 
organizations  in  court.  Adverse  publicity 
by  a  local  newspaper  and  threats  by  in- 
dustrialists, labor  luiion  leaders,  and 
business  tycoons  that  they  would  not 
contribute  to  future  fund  campaigns 
prompted  the  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Fund  in  St. 
Louis  is  not  now  tied  to  the  needy,  but 
to  the  benevolent — to  those  who  seek  to 
be  charitable  while  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  Their  services  are  no  longer 
based  on  the  needs  and  rights  of  people — 
but  upon  the  interests  of  large  con- 
tributors. 

Society  has  degenerated  to  a  low  ebb 
when  a  person's  right  to  legal  representa- 
tion and  protection  depends  on  the  popu- 
larity of  the  issue  in  which  he  is  involved. 
Who,  if  not  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  shall 
offer  legal  counsel  and  representation  to 
the  poor?  Where,  if  not  in  the  courts, 
would  you  have  these  grievances  re- 
solved? When,  if  not  now,  do  we  commit 
to  change  within  a  system  which  has  per- 
petrated poverty  by  its  own  immunity  to 
the  problems  of  the  poor?  Why,  can  you 
tell  me,  has  the  United  Fund  found  it 
necessary  to  join  the  rigid  power  struc- 
ture? And  how,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  they  de- 
fend their  dastardly  act  and  how,  Mr. 
Speaker,  shall  they  live  with  that  de- 
cision? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  articles  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch:  "United  Fund 
and  Legal  Aid"  dated  December  4,  1969, 
and  "Plea  to  United  Fund  on  Legal  Aid 
Ouster"  dated  December  6, 1969 : 
(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Dec.  4,  19691 
United  P*und  and  Legal  Aid 
In  withdrawing  Its  support  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society,  the  United  Fund  did  not  accuse 
the  agency,  which  furnishes  legal  aid  to  the 
indigent,  of  falling  to  perform  Its  function 
effectively.  On  the  contrary,  the  suspicion  Is 
that  svipport  was  withdrawn  precisely  be- 
cause Legal  Aid  has  been  effective  and,  as  a 
consequence,  has  been  the  object  of  a  mall- 
clous  campaign  to  discredit  it. 

By  running  out  on  Legal  Aid,  United  Fund 
has  told  the  community  that  the  criterion 
for  assisting  an  agency  is  not  service,  effec- 
tiveness or  commitment,  but  popularity.  We 
hope  orphan  homes  never  fall  Into  disfavor. 

Apart  from  the  manufactured  unpopularity 
of  Legal  Aid,  the  sole  reason  even  suggested 
by  United  Fund  for  ending  Its  help  is  that 
Legal  Aid  was  Included  In  the  fund-raising 
campaign  "on  the  understanding  that  the 
agency  would  provide  legal  services  to  the  in- 
dividual poor."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  Fund's  own  solicitation  material 
acknowledged  that  Legal  Aid  not  only  helps 
Individual    indigents    but    provides    "repre- 
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sentation  of  groups  of  the  poor  with  com- 
mon legal  problems."  Thus,  a  reason  ad- 
vanced for  contributing  to  the  United  Fund 
is  now  suggested  as  a  reason  for  not  renew- 
ing the  (36,000  grant  made  this  year. 

Overlooked  by  United  Fund  and  the  ir- 
responsible elements  to  which  It  has  deferred 
Is  the  function  of  the  law  in  our  society.  The 
law  is  intended  to  provide  citizens  with  a 
remedy  for  grievances,  whether  those  griev- 
ances be  against  fellow  citizens  or  institu- 
tions created  to  serve  the  public.  Legal  Aid's 
role  is  to  see  that  poor  people  have  the  same 
access  to  this  traditional,  orderly  means  for 
correcting  wrongs  as  other  Americans,  and  it 
Is  being  penalized  for  doing  so. 

If  something  so  conservative  as  providing 
access  to  the  law  can  be  considered  danger- 
ous. St.  Louis  is  in  a  bad  way.  When  are  the 
responsible,  moderate  elements  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  the  beix(h  and  bar,  going 
to  speak  up  in  behalf  of  Legal  Aid? 

[From   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Dec.  6,   1969) 
Plea  to  United  Fund  on  Legal  Aid  Ousteb 

The  faculty  of  the  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Law  yesterday  asked  the  executive 
committee  of  the  United  Fund  to  reconsider 
its  decision  to  expel  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  faculty  stated 
that  "we  express  confidence  in  the  opera- 
tion and  policies  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 

"We  specifically  reject  any  proposition 
that  legal  services  should  be  denied  to  Indi- 
gent advocates  of  unpopular  causes  as  to 
lawful  means  of  advancing  their  causes." 

The  society  was  expelled  from  United 
Fund  because  of  a  controversy  over  its 
activities. 

The  resolution  which  carried  a  dissent  by 
Joseph  Slmeone,  associate  dean  of  the  school, 
was  the  second  by  a  university  faculty  group. 

Twenty-one  faculty  members  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis  asked  the 
United  Fund  to  give  their  contributions  to 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  or  cancel  their  pledges. 

Slmeone,  who  expressed  his  personal  wish 
that  the  United  Fund  would  restore  money 
to  the  society,  said  he  did  not  believe  it  ap- 
propriate for  a  faculty  to  Issue  statements  of 
an  Institutional  nature  on  matters  of  con- 
troversy. 

On  another  aspect  of  the  case,  however, 
Slmeone  noted  that  five  students  from  For- 
est Park  Community  College  who  were  rep- 
resented Thursday  by  a  Legal  Aid  attorney 
in  Municipal  Court  were  arrested  on  civil 
penalties  and  not  criminal  charges. 

Civil  penalties  are  violations  of  municipal 
ordinances,  he  pointed  out,  while  criminal 
cases  result  from  violations  of  state  statutes. 
He  said  that  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court 
had  held  In  several  casej  that  violations  of 
ordinances  were  civil  and  not  criminal 
offenses. 

The  distinction  !s  important,  he  said,  be- 
cause Harold  L.  Sarner,  the  Legal  Aid  attor- 
ney representing  the  students,  had  been 
accused  of  defending  the  students  on  crimi- 
nal charges.  The  society's  rules  limit  its 
attorneys  to  civil  matters. 

The  students  were  charged  with  peace 
disturbance.  Interference  with  police  and 
resisting  arrest,  and  desecration  of  the  flag, 
after  a  disturbance  at  the  college  Oct.  15. 

The  United  Fund  was  criticized  also  yes- 
terday by  the  North  Side  Team  Ministry, 
an  Interfalth  group  of  clergymen,  for  its 
expulsion  of  the  society. 

In  a  statement  urging  the  United  Fund 
to  "give  its  fair  share  to  Legal  Aid,"  the 
clergymen  said  that,  "the  poor  expect  to 
have  access  to  the  courts  of  our  land  is 
the  result  of  years  of  persuading  them  to  use 
the  existing  legal  system  for  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.  For  years  the  poor  have 
been  told  to  operate  within  the  framework 
of  the  system.  The  United  Fund  Boards 
decision  has  effectively  and  In  a  most  sophls- 
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tlcated  manner,  removed  the  one  access  of 
the  poor  to  that  system  by  which  we  expect 
all  law  abiding  citizens  to  operate. 

"The  decision  suggests,  what  I  know  no 
United  Fund  Board  member  wants,  that  the 
poor  must  operate  outside  of  the  established 
legal  framework  because  the  one  we  have 
Is  not  accessible.  Imagine  what  effect  the 
rent  strike  In  public  housing  would  have 
had.  bad  not  there  been  some  hope  In  the 
legal  system." 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  PUPIL  AID : 
JOHNNY  LEARNS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  RIHD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  we  tend  to  emphasize 
those  Federal  programs  which  do  not 
work,  I  think  it  important  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Members  the  story  of  a 
young  man  who  is  benefiting  from  the 
funds  his  school  in  West  Virginia  re- 
ceives under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary-  Education  Act. 

Title  I  has  helped  turn  15-year-old 
Johnny  Powers  of  War,  W.  Va.,  from  a 
poor  reader  into  a  good  one,  as  a  very 
moving  story  by  William  K.  Stevens  in 
today's  New  York  Times  makes  clear.  For 
Johnny  and  his  classmates,  title  I  has 
worked  and  It  is  desperately  needed. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  Ir.  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9,   1969) 
Tm   Other    Side    or    Pupil    Aid:    Johnny 

Learns;    West    Virginia    Class    Improves 

Reading  Under  1965  Law 

(By  WUllam  K.  Stevens) 

War,  W.  Va. — While  critics  assail  the  al- 
leged misuse  of  money  In  the  nation's  biggest 
Federal  aid-to-education  program,  15-year- 
old  Johnny  Lee  Powers,  one  of  Its  bene- 
ficiaries, goes  on  making  B's  and  C's  here  at 
Big  Creek  High  School. 

Johnny's  experience  Is  evidence  that  the 
aid  program — Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 — has  Its 
positive  side,  too.  It  has  turned  him  and 
many  uf  his  classmates  In  this  coal-mlnlng 
■ection  of  Appalachla  from  poor  readers  Into 
good  ones. 

Under  Title  I,  Congress  over  the  last  four 
years  has  provided  $4 .3 -billion  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poverty-stricken  children. 

When  the  law  was  passed  in  April,  1965, 
Johnny  Powers  was  finishing  the  fourth 
grade  at  War  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
School,  an  old-fashioned  two-story  brick 
building  situated  in  a  pocket  at  the  foot  ol 
three  mountains.  (War,  a  town  of  about 
2,000  owes  its  name  to  an  Indian  battle  in 
frontier  days.) 

AVERAGE  MENTALITY 

The  slim,  neat,  soft-spoken  boy  lived  then, 
as  he  does  now,  with  his  mother,  grand- 
mother and  older  brother  in  a  cleanly  kept 
four-room  cabin  on  one  of  those  mountains. 
The  family  subsists  on  little  more  than 
(2.000  a  year  in  welfare  and  Social  Security 
payments. 

Intelligence  tests  show  Johnny  to  be  of 
average  mentality.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
fotirth  grade  he  was  about  a  year  behind 
where  he  should  have  been  In  reading  ability. 
This  has  been  a  familiar  story  in  Appalachla, 
In  the  rural  South  and  In  big  city  ghettos. 
Typically,  children  in  Johnny  Power's  cir- 
cumstances fall  further  and  further  behind 
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and  never  learn  to  read  well.  Title  I  Involves 
an  attempt  to  remove  such  handicaps. 

The  law  enabled  War  Elementary  School 
to  add  to  Its  Bt&ir  three  specially  trained 
remedial  reading  teachers.  The  lessons  they 
conduct  are  nothing  fancy  or  faddish,  as 
visits  to  their  claserooms  last  week  clearly 
disclosed.  Remedial  reading  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  concentrating  an  expert  teacher's  ef- 
forts on  a  small  group  of  children — 15  or  few- 
er— every  day.  In  a  patient  effort  to  discover 
specific  reading  weaknesses  and  attempt  to 
eliminate  them  through  drill,  practice  and 
coaching. 

Johnny  Powers  was  placed  in  such  a  clars. 
He  also  got  a  free  breakfast  every  morning, 
ooiurtesy  of  Title  I,  to  Insure  that  he  had 
enough  energy  for  the  day's  work. 

TESTS    SHOW    PROGRESS 

His  test  scores  show  that  he  made  sporadic 
progress  through  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
grades,  and  entered  the  eighth  grade  with  a 
reading  score  in  the  51st  percentile,  na- 
tionally: that  is,  he  was  able  to  read  better 
than  half  the  beginning  eighth  graders  In 
the  United  States. 

During  the  eighth  grade  the  years  of  in- 
tensive work  paid  off.  Johnny  Powers  ended 
the  term  reading  at  the  76th  percentile,  or 
better  than  three-quarters  of  his  peers  in 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  12  other  students  In  Johnny's  eighth 
grade  remedial  reading  class,  virtually  from 
poverty-stricken  homes,  made  similar  Im- 
provements, according  to  their  Individual  re- 
cords. On  the  average,  the  class  gained  16 
points  on  the  percentile  scale. 

The  experience  of  Johnny's  class  represents 
the  remedial  reading  program  near  Its  best 
In  McDowell  County,  where  War  Is  situated. 
Not  all  pupils  do  as  well.  Some  continue  to 
retrogress  despite  all  efforts.  But  the  average 
countrywide  gain  for  the  2,000  pupils  In  the 
program  was  12  percentage  points  during  the 
1966-67  school  year  and  eight  points  In  1967- 
68.  The  pupils  ended  the  1967-68  year  with 
an  average  percentile  score  of  45. 

Last  year,  according  to  county  records,  the 
average  score  for  third  graders  in  the  pro- 
gram roee  from  the  24th  to  the  49th  per- 
centile; for  fourth  graders,  from  the  22d  to 
the  44th.  Fifth  graders  remain  at  the  I6th 
percentUe.  But  sixth  and  seventh  graders  lost 
slightly,  and  the  eighth  graders  dropped  from 
the  12th  to  the  3d  percentile. 

John  Droslck,  the  county's  36-year-old 
Title  I  administrator,  considers  the  eighth- 
grade  average  an  aberration,  traceable  per- 
haps to  an  error  in  reporting  and  recording. 
"Tou  almost  have  to  work  at  It  to  score  that 
low,"  he  said.  An  Investigation  is  planned, 
he  added. 

Assuming  the  rest  of  the  scores  are  error- 
free,  they  are  considered  remarkable  by  in- 
dependent authorities  on  the  reading  per- 
formance of  the  disadvantaged.  They  say  that 
If  a  child  merely  stops  falling  behind,  that 
Is  considered  success.  Although  no  definitive 
nationwide  study  on  the  performance  of  Title 
I  reading  projects  has  been  made,  evaluatora 
In  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  say 
their  field  surveys  show  the  projects  to  be 
successful  In  some  cases,  not  successful  in 
others. 

FUND     DIVERSION     ALLEGED 

Academic  results  of  Title  I  programs  were 
not  dealt  with  In  the  critical  report  Issued 
last  month  by  the  Washington  Research  Proj- 
ect of  the  Southern  Center  for  Studies  in 
Public  Policy  and  by  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc. 

The  report  a  major  attack  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Title  I  funds,  charged,  among  other 
things,  that  in  many  Instances  the  money 
was  being  diverted  away  from  the  poor  chil- 
dren for  which  it  was  intended  and  used  as 
general  school  aid  instead,  that  it  was  being 
iised  for  nonacademlc  purposes  and  that  It 
was  being  spread  among  too  many  children 
and  consequently  was  not  producing  favor- 
able results. 

In  the  wake  of  this  criticism.  Dr.  James  E. 
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Allen  Jr.,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  announced  that  a  15-man  tasJc 
force  bad  been  appointed  within  the  Office 
of  E:ducatlon  to  investigate  Title  I. 

A  visit  to  McDowell  County  turned  up  no 
apparent  gross  violations  of  the  kind  at- 
tacked by  the  critics,  although  the  final  word 
will  come  from  state  and  Federil  auditors 
now  examining  the  county's  Title  I  projects. 
Such  audits  are  carried  out  routinely  on  a 
spot-check  basis,  and  these  audits  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  were  relied  on  heavily 
by  the  critics  in  their  report. 

PER-PI7PIL    REQUIREMENT 

The  Office  of  Educatlcn  requires  that  the 
Title  I  expenditure  per  child  be  at  least 
half  the  local  per-pupll  expenditure  from 
state  and  local  funds.  McDowell  County  does 
better  than  that  In  Its  remedial  reading 
project,  m  which  about  $260  a  year  in  Title  I 
is  spent  on  each  student.  McDoweU's  state- 
local  expenditure  last  year  wras  »44.59  per 
pupil. 

In  Its  other  major  Title  I  project,  McDowell 
spends  about  $480  a  year  in  FederaJ  funds  on 
each  of  about  550  children  with  severe  learn- 
ing deficiencies  and  intelligence  quotients  of 
less  than  75.  Some  such  students — 15  at  War 
Elementary,  for  example — have  made  gains 
enough  so  that  they  can  return  to  regular 
classrooms. 

The  rest  of  McDowell's  $l-mllllon  In  Title 
I  money  this  year  goes  for  health  examina- 
tions, free  breakfasts,  an  extensive  guidance 
and  testing  prog^ram,  audiovisual  centers  in 
poverty-stricken  areas,  and  administration. 

McDiowell,  the  southernmost  county  in 
West  Virginia,  suffered  from  great  poverty 
and  unemployment  In  the  early  and  mld- 
1960's,  largely  because  of  automation  in  the 
coal  mines.  Since  then  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed have  left,  times  have  got  better  for 
those  who  are  working,  and  modem  ameni- 
ties aboimd. 

But  the  county  still  has  an  unemployment 
rate  estimated  at  11  per  cent  (down  from  a 
high  of  25  per  cent  In  1960)  and  a  high 
enough  concentration  of  poor  people  to 
qualify  it  for  more  Title  I  money  than  any 
other  West  Virginia  county  except  Kanawha, 
the  largest.  Charleston,  the  capital,  is  situated 
there. 

War  Elementary  School  has  the  county's 
biggest  concentration  of  pupils  classed  as 
economically  and  educationally  deprived — 
about  400  of  the  school's  690  children.  The 
principal,  Glenn  Hatcher,  says  Title  I  has 
enabled  his  school  to  do  "things  we've  wanted 
to  do  for  years  and  years  but  didnt  have 
the  money  for." 

But  everything  Is  not  positive  on  the  Mc- 
Dowell educational  scene.  For  one  thing,  the 
requirement  that  Title  I  money  be  con- 
centrated effectively  on  individual  children 
means  that  only  about  half  the  5,000  deprived 
children  in  the  county  are  being  reached  by 
the  limited  funds.  (The  county's  total  school 
population  Is  about  16,000.) 

THE    CASE   or    MANY 

And  everywhere  are  some  children  like 
long-haired  6-year-old  Mary,  who  comes  from 
a  mountain  environment  so  harsh  that  when 
she  entered  the  first  grade  at  War  Elementary 
last  September  she  still  crawled  like  a  baby, 
would  not  respond  to  anyone,  and  often  hid 
her  head. 

Now  she  is  In  an  experimental  "Follow 
Through"  class — designed  to  continue  the 
benefits  of  the  pre-school  Project  Head 
Start — supported  jointly  by  "ntle  I  funds  and 
grants  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. There  she  is  surrounded  by  an  educa- 
tionally rich  atmosphere  that  Includes 
movies,  toys,  number  games,  puzzles  and  ear- 
phones through  which  to  listen  to  private 
lessons. 

Today,  Mary  no  longer  crawls.  She  Is  begin- 
ning to  learn  numbers,  to  recognize  colors 
and  to  communicate  with  other  children,  her 
teacher  and  the  teacher's  aide. 

But  the  teachers  estimate  that  It  will  be 
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about  three  years  before  she  even  begins  to 
decipher  print,  and  that  Is  a  measure  of  how 
formidable  a  task  still  lies  ahead  in  McDowell 
County. 


EXPLOITATION  OP  THE  POOR— FOR 
PROFIT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  accounts  of  the  apparent  exten- 
sion of  credit  by  a  national  merchandis- 
ing house  to  the  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance raises  questions  of  public  policy 
which  are  addressed  directly  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  any  sensible  business  transaction, 
the  extension  of  credit  is  based  upon  an 
assumption  that  the  account  will  be  paid 
when  due.  and  presupposes  two  things: 
That  there  is  a  dependable  source  from 
which  payment  can  be  made,  and;  that 
failing  such  payment,  legal  process  to 
enforce  payment  will  be  available. 

Insofar  as  welfare  recipients  are  con- 
cerned, the  only  source  of  repayment 
is  the  welfare  check — which  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  assignment,  attachment,  or  seiz- 
ure. This  means  that  for  the  creditor  to 
enforce  his  claim  against  a  debtor  un- 
willing to  pay,  there  must  be  another 
means  of  collection.  Such  means  have 
been  long  frowned  upon  by  the  very 
people  who  now  propose  this  bizarre 
credit  arrangement. 

The  exploitation  of  the  poor  is  about 
to  enter  a  new  and  very  profitable  phase. 
The  agitators  of  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  are  now  living  very 
comfortably  on  poverty — whether  by  the 
collection  of  dues  from  welfare  money 
Intended  to  feed  children,  or  by  collec- 
tion of  grants  from  tax-free  foundations 
s<>eking  votes  to  manipulate. 

Landlords  and  loan  sharks,  both  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate,  have  done  very 
well  in  dealing  with  the  poor  and  ignor- 
ant, whose  checks  will  continue  to  arrive 
on  schedule  and  without  chance  of  in- 
terruption by  layoff  or  recession.  Now  it 
is  proposed  to  add  to  the  list  the  pur- 
veyors of  merchandise. 

Make  no  mistake  that  such  a  service 
Is  iieither  free  or  totally  altruistic.  If 
purchases  are  charged,  there  will  be  a 
cost  for  the  extended  payment  time.  That 
cost  will  be  paid  by  the  welfare  recipient, 
from  the  welfare  money.  Funds  which 
are  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  children 
will  be  used  to  pay  high  rates  of  interest 
on  loans — deferred  purchase  price,  if  you 
wiU. 

If  the  merchant  suffers  a  bad  debt  loss 
growing  out  of  the  welfare  credit  it  will 
either  be  added  to  the  operating  cost  of 
doing  business  or  written  off  as  a  tax 
deductible  bad  debt — In  either  event  it 
will  be  the  productive  citizen  who  pays — 
whether  as  a  consumer  or  taxpayer. 
Prices  and  taxes  will  probably  both  go 
up. 

It  is  said  that  this  new  credit  approach 
will  free  the  poor  from  the  loan  sharks 
of  the  ghettos,  and  hence  is  justified.  I 
say  that  the  scheme  will  only  loose  a  new 
covey  of  sharks  to  prey  on  those  least 
able  to  care  for  themselves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  suggest  a  different  approach,  and  in- 
vite Members  who  actually  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  to  join  me  in  this  idea. 
•  I  propose  to  introduce  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  making  of  loans  or  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  recipients  of  public 
assistance,  and  providing  that  no  action 
will  lie  for  the  collection  of  any  indebted- 
ness so  incurred  or  the  recovery  of  any 
merchandise  so  sold  in  default  of  pay- 
ment. I  further  propose  to  prohibit  the 
collection  by  the  professional  poverty 
crowd  of  any  public  assistance  money 
for  dues  or  membership  fees,  or  the  like, 
under  the  theory  of  advising  or  helping 
the  poor,  when  we  are  already  paying 
literally  millions  of  dollars  to  welfare  de- 
partment employees  throughout  the  land 
to  perform  precisely  these  same  duties. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  the  following 
news  clipping: 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Dec.  8,  1969] 
100  D.C.  Poor  to  Get  Credit  From   Wards 

About  100  of  Washington's  poorer  residents 
will  receive  credit  from  Montgomery  Ward 
under  a  national  agreement  between  the  firm 
and  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion. 

Each  will  receive  up  to  $100  in  credit  dur- 
ing the  next  year  for  purchases  in  the  stores 
and  through  the  catalog. 

The  100  local  residents  are  among  3,000 
NWRO  members  who  will  take  part.  Welfare 
recipients  and  other  poor  people  are  Included 
In  the  welfare  rights  organization. 

"will   stamp   out   crooks" 

Mrs.  Etta  B.  Horn,  chairman  of  the  NWRO 
Credit  and  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to- 
day hailed  the  agreement  as  a  "great  thing. 
This  is  something  we  have  been  fighting  for. 
We  feel  like  it's  going  to  work." 

Mrs.  Horn,  who  also  is  chairman  of  the 
Citywide  Welfare  Alliance,  said  credit  with  a 
firm  like  Montgomery  Ward  "will  stamp  out 
the  credit  crook." 

Edward  S.  Donnell,  president  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  said  that  "a  pilot  program  to 
provide  credit  to  responsible  welfare  recip- 
ients is  a  worthwhile  step  to  make  Ward's 
services  uniformly  available  to  all  financially 
responsible  consumers.  We  believe  that  our 
mutual  efforts  In  this  pilot  program  will 
demonstrate  that  large  numbers  of  welfare 
recipients  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same 
credit  account  benefits  as  other  cust<Hners." 

One  Washington  department  store  Is  carry- 
ing out  an  experiment  In  credit  for  poor 
people  In  cooperation  with  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  the  local  antipoverty 
agency. 

Ashley  D.  De  Shazon,  credit  vice  president 
of  Montgomery  Ward,  said  the  program  will 
be  inaugurated  as  fast  as  Ward's  and  NWRO 
chapters  are  able  to  clear  credit  applications. 
NWRO  members  In  Baltimore,  Detroit.  Cleve- 
land. Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Fort 
Worth.  Dallas  and  Oakland  also  are  taking 
part.  Several  additional  locations  may  be 
added  early  In  1970. 

Those  taking  part  will  be  Issued  a  Ward's 
credit  card  that  will  be  honored  at  all  stores, 
with  a  revolving  credit  limit  of  $100.  The 
usual  Ward  procedures  for  billing  and  repay- 
ment schedules  for  credit  accounts  will  be 
used. 


COMMITMENT  TO  EDUCATION  OP 
OUR  YOUTH  IS  URGENT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  censor  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
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ance.  Dr.  Walter  L.  Dworakowski,  deliv- 
ered an  address  which  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  for 
it  places  in  proper  perspective  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today. 

The  address  follows: 
Dworakowski  Declares   in  DETRorr:   Com- 

MriMENT  to  Education  op  Our  Youth  Is        '' 

Urgent 

Detroit. — Impressive  Pulaski  Day  Parade 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Citizens' 
Committee  culminated  with  a  patriotic  pro- 
gram during  which  the  PNA  Censor,  Dr.  Wal- 
ter L.  Dworakowski  delivered  the  principal 
address. 

President  of-  the  Committee.  Mitchell 
Lewandowskl  welcomed  the  participants  and 
asked  Walter  Gajewskl.  City  Clerk  of  Ham- 
tramck,  to  preside  over  the  program. 

In  his  address,  Censor  Dworakowski  put 
strong  emphasis  on  the  urgent  need  of 
Polonla  to  pursue  ever  widening  programs  of 
education  for  our  younger  generations.  His 
remarks  follow. 

The  knowledge  of  Casimlr  Pulaski's  deeds 
and  sacrifice  lives  in  the  grateful  memory  of 
the  American  nation  and  dwells  in  the  hearts 
of  ten  million  Americans  of  Polish  origin  as 
their  most  precious  and  enduring  heritage. 

It  would  be.  therefore,  redundant  to  me- 
morialize his  biography.  It  is  known  to  all  of 
us. 

It  is.  then,  more  proper  and  fitting  on  this 
occasion  to  delve  Into  the  transcendental 
meaning  of  his  greatness  and  his  legacy. 

Like  George  Washington  and  his  com- 
patriots, the  founders  of  our  Republic, 
Pulaski  was  totally  and  unreservedly  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  freedom — and  its  con- 
comitant, the  dignity  of  man.  This  commit- 
ment led  him  to  the  historic  struggle  In  the 
defense  of  his  native  Poland,  and — later— to 
the  patriotic  deeds  and  military  excellence 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence. 

Knowing  Pulaski's  dedication  to  freedom. 
we  can  state  that,  given  the  opportunity,  he 
would  have  fought  for  freedom  everywhere  in 
the  world. 

Destiny  led  him  to  the  American  shores 
and  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  he  la., 
down  his  life  for  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

Impressive  monuments  In  Washington,  in 
Savannah  and  in  other  American  cities,  as 
well  as  numerous  counties,  cities,  parks, 
streets  and  highway  named  across  the  coun- 
try In  his  honor,  speak  eloquently  of  the 
nation's  appreciation  of  the  service  he  ren- 
dered the  American  revolution. 

This,  however.  Is  only  the  outward  and 
visible  part  of  the  homage  we  pay  to  Pulaski's 
greatness. 

To  present-day  Americans,  and  especially 
to  Americans  of  Polish  heritage,  Pulaski  left 
a  legacy  of  lasting  value  and  moral  force  that 
will  always  inspire  men  of  civic  virtue  and 
wisdom  to  meaningful,  deeply-felt  patriotic 
living. 

His  example  of  total  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  was,  and  shall  remain,  the 
beacon  light  illuminating  man's  path  of  serv- 
ice to  God.  country,  and  nation.  For  we  must 
realize,  even  as  he  realized  two  centuries  ago, 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  is  the  cause  f»^ 
God.  It  is  the  prerequisite  of  duties,  obliga- 
tions, and  honor  that  enrich  the  meaning  of 
our  existence. 

Today,  the  frontiers  of  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  man  are  shifting  from 
the  physical  combat  to  an  even  more  decisive 
contest  in  the  areas  of  ideas  and  intellectual 
Integrity  and  progress. 

In  general  terms,  this  socio-political  strug- 
gle la  between  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
values  of  western  man,  and  the  totalitarian 
concept  of  dictatorship  that  buUt  its  strong- 
hold in  the  east. 

The  central  and  crucial  issue  In  this  con- 
test is  thU:— who  wUl  prevail  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  modern  man?  WUl  the  expan- 
sive and  ennobling  ideals  of  the  western  man. 
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born  of  wisdom  and  charity  two  thousand 
years  ago  In  the  Mediterranean  basin,  con- 
tinue to  lead  mankind  toward  a  better  fu- 
ture, based  on  the  inherent  dignity  of  man 
and  his  good  will?  Or  will  the  selfish  and  pow- 
er-hungry forces  of  totalitarianism  cast  new 
foreboding  shadows  on  the  evolutionary, 
and — at  times — tortuous  progress  of  man- 
kind toward  a  better  future? 

In  his  tormented  era  of  technological  rev- 
olution, intellectual  dissent,  uneasy  search 
for  new  definition  for  old  and  accepted  val- 
ues, the  cause  of  freedom  of  man  stands  In 
bold  relief,  perhaps  In  even  bolder  relief  than 
during  the  times  of  Washington  and  Pulaski. 

The  history  of  mankind,  according  to  the 
British  historian  Arnold  Toynbee,  Is  a  series 
of  challenges  and  responses.  What  humanity 
went  through  In  past  ages,  what  it  attained, 
what  it  failed  to  accomplish,  and  the  state 
of  world  affairs  today,  are  the  result  of  the 
nature  and  valor  of  the  responses  the  past 
generations  made  toward  evolutionary 
challenges. 

Currently,  the  existing  balance  of  terror 
In  nuclear  weaponry  will,  in  all  probability, 
save  us  from  an  atomic  holocaust.  Physical 
war  Is  no  longer  a  profitable  venture  for  an 
aggressor.  It  cannot  be  confined  to  one  area 
for  any  length  of  time.  With  major  powers 
Involved.  It  would  become  a  global  cataclysm. 
It  would  leave  In  Its  wake  neither  the  van- 
quished "nor  the  victors. 

In  this  new  frame  of  reference,  forced  upon 
mankind  by  the  scientific  release  of  atomic 
energy,  the  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of 
one  of  the  two  diametrically — opposed  forces 
entered  the  arena  of  Intellectuallsm,  tech- 
nological breakthroughs,  and — above  all — 
education. 

Only  the  more  enlightened,  more  progres- 
sive, bolder,  and  better-educated  force  will 
prevail.  Socio-political  philosophy,  human- 
istic values,  and  the  very  way  of  life,  are  sub- 
ordinate factors  In  this  struggle.  Their  future 
and  development  Is  Inexorably  Involved  in 
the  outcome  of  the  current  contest. 

Thus,  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  final 
victory  of  our  Ideals,  our  principles  of  free- 
dom, our  way  of  life.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  provide  the  best  possible  education  for 
our  young  people. 

They    will    be    the    Intellectual    sentinels 


guarding  our  expanding  horizons  of  knowl- 
edge and  freedom.  Schooled  In  the  eternal 
verties  of  our  western  civilization  and  cul- 
ture, they  will  overcome  the  atavistic  forces 
of  totalitarianism  and  open  new  and  happier 
vistas  for  our  nation,  for  our  ancestral  home, 
Poland,  and  for  humanity. 

Mysterious  and — at  times — subterranean 
forces  of  history  are  always  acting  for  the 
utUmate  benefit  of  mankind.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  defined  this  truism  concisely  when 
he  wrote  that  "the  world  exists  for  the  edu- 
cation of  man." 

We  learn  from  history  In  order  to  better 
understand  the  new,  developing  trends  fac- 
ing each  generation. 

And  we  know  that  the  challenge  we  must 
be  responsive  to  at  the  present  time  is  the 
contest  for  the  mind,  soul,  and  heart  of  the 
modern  man.  The  militancy  of  today,  unless 
conceived  constructively,  has  no  place  in 
our  advanced,  civilized,  and  educated  society. 

We  realize  that  the  road  to  victory  leads 
through  excellence  in  education.  What  an 
educated  mind  can  conceive,  man  can  accom- 
plish. 

We  must  be  committed  to  the  education 
of  our  children  as  firmly  as  Pulsiskl  was 
committed  to  freedom.  After  all.  true  free- 
dom can  flourish  and  expand  only  In  an 
enlightened  society. 

Our  Polonia  has  a  noble  tradition  In  this 
respect.  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
committed  to  the  best  possible  education  of 
their  children,  and  we  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  their  wise  determination.  Shining  exam- 
ples of  this  concern  with  education  are  the 
Orchard  Lake  Schools  In  your  vicinity  and 
Alliance  College  in  Cambridge  Springs.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Alliance  College,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
Polonia  In  Detroit  and  in  Michigan,  generally, 
for  the  generosity  you  have  proved  In  many 
occasions  in  effective  support  of  Alliance 
College. 

This  nationally-known  Institution  of 
higher  learning  will  someday  soon  create 
a  unique  and  vltaUy  important  center  of 
Polish  and  Slavic  studies  In  America,  and 
you  will  share  the  credit  for  this  accomplish- 
ment through  your  attachment  and  gen- 
erosity to  the  college. 


Both  institutions  close  to  your  heart — the 
Orchard  Lake  Schools  and  Alliance  College — 
are  the  gateways  to  Polonia's  future,  bright 
with  promise. 

As  once  was  said  by  an  eminent  Polish- 
American  scholar,  "unity  of  purpose,  one  sin- 
gle goal  for  all  of  us,  is  what  we  need  first. 
With  It,  we  need  unity  of  effort. 

"Next,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves:  'What, 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  always  survives?' 

"Knowledge.  The  accumulatl  >n  of  expe- 
riences, the  achievements  of  cla.  sical  litera- 
ture, the  written  record  of  man's  accomplish- 
ments— painting,  music,  scripture,  the  thea- 
ter. Polk  tradition — the  language  and  the 
customs.  These  survive  forever,  unless  they 
fall  into  disuse. 

"These  are  the  finest  things  which  any 
national  group  can  offer  another,  and  enrich 
society  by  contributing  to  the  whole." 

We,  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  should 
translate  these  thoughts  into  reality  through 
our  institutions  such  as  Alliance  College  and 
the  Orchard  Lake  Schools. 

Casimlr  Pulaski  died  for  a  great  vision  — 
of  a  free  renascent  Poland  and  of  a  new. 
vibrant,  and  noble  nation,  conceived  in  free- 
dom and  nurtured  by  the  wisdom  of  men  of 
truly  universal  appeal,  who  gave  us  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

This  vision  became  the  guiding  light  )n 
the  mysterious  corridors  of  time,  and  In- 
spired succeeding  generations  to  a  truly  pa- 
triotic life. 

This  vision  Is  the  precious  heritage  Pulaski 
left  to  us  as  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry. 

And  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duties,  both 
as  Americans  and  as  heirs  to  Pulaski's  great- 
ness, if  we  left  this  assemblage  today  without 
the  firm  resolve  to  meet  with  foresight  and 
determination  the  primary  challenge  of  our 
times — the  challenge  demanding  higher  and 
ever-more-excellent  education  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

We  shall  pay  a  most  fitting  and  enduring 
tribute  to  the  Pulaski  legacy  by  declaring 
here  and  now  our  commitment  to  the  higher 
education  of  our  yoimg  generation. 

For  the  historic  challenge  of  our  times  Is 
educational  Imperative. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Louis  H.  Zbinden, 
Jr.,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lenoir, 
N.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  not  grow  tired  of  doing  good, 
for,  unless  we  throw  in  our  hand,  the 
uUimate  harvest  is  assured. — Galatians 
6:  9  (PhilUps) . 

In  this  moment  of  quietness,  we  pause. 
Lord,  not  to  escape  the  issues  of  our  day, 
but  to  be  fortified  to  meet  them  well 
without  losing  our  tempers,  without 
making  hasty  judgments.  Recall  in  us 
our  allegiance  to  Thee. 

In  this  glad  season  of  expectation,  in- 
spire us  to  live  with  infectious  hope  and 
contagious  courage.  May  our  impulses  be 
true  and  generous.  Give  us  the  grit  to  do 
the  things  we  talk  about;  the  boldness 
to  implement  the  things  we  write  about. 

Though  our  stance  and  methodology 
may  differ,  Lord,  let  our  common  desire 
to  serve,  our  concern  for  the  unproduc- 
tive, our  yearning  for  peace,  imify  us. 

Deliver  us  from  artificiality  in  life,  ar- 
rogance in  belief,  and  equip  us  for  re- 
sponsible performances. 

Through  Christ  Jesus.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  November  18,  1969: 

H.R.  10595.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  7.  1956  (70  Stat.  1115).  as  amended, 
providing  for  a  Great  Plains  conservation 
program;  and 

H.R.  11271.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  November  21.  1969: 

H.R.  14030.  An  act  to  amend  section  358a 
(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  authority 
to  transfer  peanut  acreage  allotments. 


On  November  26.  1969: 

H.R.  474.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement. 

H.R.  11612.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  12307.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  12829.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H H.  14001.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
under  this  act. 

On  December  1,  1969: 

H.R.  4284.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act;  and 

H.R.  14020.  An  act  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  increase  the  maximum 
interest  rate  permitted  on  UJ3.  aavlngs  bonds. 
On  December  2.  1969: 

H.R.  7066.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llslunent  of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Na- 
Uonal  Hist<»lc  Site. 
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On  December  5,  1969: 

H.R.  3666.  An  act  to  amend  section  336(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

H.B.  11363.  An  act  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fljsb  and  wild- 
life Into  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the 
interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  ampblblanA, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  'to  State 
law;    and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13018.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  ott)er  purposes; 

H.R.  13949.  An  act  to  provide  certain 
equipment  for  use  in  the  office  of  Members, 
officers,  and  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14195.  An  act  to  revise  the  law  gov- 
erning contests  of  elections  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1017.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H Jl.  2238.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  civilian  employees  paid  by  the  Air 
Force  at  Tachlkawa  Air  Base,  Japan; 

H.R.  4744.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ezra  L.  Cross;  and 

H.R.  12785.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Southern 
Ute  Tribe  approximately  214.37  acres  of  land. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
of  March,  1970,  as  "Volunteers  of  America 
Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  1646.  An  act  to  create  an  additional  Ju- 
dicial district  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2624.  An  act  to  improve  the  judicial  ma- 
chinery In  customs  courts  by  amending  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  judicial  ac- 
tions and  administrative  proceedings  in  cus- 
toms matters,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year  as  "National 
Blood  Donor  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12964)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," and  that  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  amendment  No.  21 
to  the  above-entitled  bill. 


H. 


TRIBUTE    TO    REV.    LOUIS 
ZBINDEN.  JR. 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 


dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest  chaplain  today 
is  the  Reverend  Louis  H.  Zbinden.  Jr.. 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  my  hometown  of  Lenoir,  N.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Zbinden  is  a  native 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  graduate  of 
Southwest  University  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
a  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Richmond,  and  he  did  addi- 
tional graduate  work  at  Princeton  Sem- 
inary in  New  Jersey.  He  has  served  a 
pastorate  in  Port  Defiance,  Va.,  which 
is  in  the  congressional  district  of  our  col- 
league. Jack  Marsh,  and  is  now  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Lenoir,  N.C. 

Reverend  Zbinden  is  making  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  religious 
and  civic  life  of  my  hometown.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  welcom- 
ing him  as  guest  Chaplain  today. 


VOTE  OP  CONFIDENCE  IN  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA  AND  SOUTH  KOREA 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  that  one  of  the 
larger  newspapers  in  Washington  would 
misrepresent  facts,  and  apparently  in- 
tentionally. When  a  newspaper  inten- 
tionally and  knowingly  completely  mis- 
represents facts,  it  renders  a  great  dis- 
service. 

Yesterday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  vote  of  250  to  142,  approved 
an  additional  $54  Va  million  for  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  $50  million  for  Ko- 
rea. This  was  a  vote  of  confidence  for 
those  who  recognize  the  diie  need  to 
strengthen  the  military  forces  of  these 
two  allies. 

Rather  than  bringing  about  the  near 
defeat  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  amend- 
ment for  military  equipment  for  China 
passed  the  bill.  Many  Members  who 
never  before  have  voted  for  foreign  aid 
voted  for  the  bill  on  yesterday  simply 
because  in  their  wisdom  they  knew  that 
we  must  delay  no  longer  updating  the 
military  forces  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  Korea. 

I  repeat,  I  am  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed that  an  influential  newspaper — 
not  influential  with  me  but  with  some — 
would  try  to  influence  pewle  by  misrep- 
resenting facts,  and  by  the  wording  of 
the  article,  intentionally  and  if  we  should 
lose  our  way  of  life,  it  will,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  because  of  people  in  high  posi- 
tions out  of  Gtovemment  who  endeavor  to 
confuse  responsible  people  through  cold, 
calculated  misrepresentation.  Such  an 
outfit  cannot  survive  permanently,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  will  survive  long  enough  to 
do  some  harm. 

Some  of  us  are  determined  to  watch 
publications  like  the  Washington  Post 
and  as  far  as  possible  set  the  record 
straight  and  establish  the  truth,  and  have 
no  fear  in  so  doing.  I  cannot  restrain  my- 
self from  saying  that  I  am  anxiously 
awaiting  a  copy  of  the  Washington  Daily 
Worker  to  see  if  they  have  the  same  in- 
terpretation of  what  happened  yesterday. 


Mr.  STKKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
straightening  out  the  facts  and  bring- 
ing the  truth  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Just  in  case  the  publication  in  ques- 
tion made  an  honest  mistake — some- 
times this  happens — and  in  case  the  ed- 
itors failed  to  see  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  for  a  small  beginning  to  modern- 
ize the  forces  of  Nationalist  China  and 
South  Korea,  I  take  pleasure  in  remind- 
ing them  the  outcome  was  250  to  142. 
That  is  not  close.  It  probably  provided 
the  impetus  which  passed  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. If  the  publication  made  an  honest 
error,  then  I  will  be  very  happy  to  apol- 
ogize, but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  share 
the  gentleman's  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  suggest  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  publication  to  apologize.  As 
usual  they  were  in  the  wrong. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post's  news  twisters  to  apologize,  but 
their  record  for  straightening  out  inten- 
tional misrepresentations  is  zero  and,  in 
all  probability,  will  be  the  same  this 
time.  So,  I  shall  not  delay  my  departure 
for  Louisiana  after  we  finish  our  busi- 
ness here  waiting  for  an  apology. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  RECEPTION 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  TEXAS  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  to  the  House  that  this 
afternoon  at  1:30  there  wUl  be  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Speaker's  private  dining 
room  for  three  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  footbEill  team.  Those  mem- 
bers are  James  Street,  Ted  Koy,  and 
Glenn  Halsell,  all  ^  trlcaptains  of  the 
University  of  Texas  football  team. 

All  Members  of  the  House,  especially 
including  friends  of  Arkansas  and  Penn 
State  and  Notre  Dame,  are  welcome  to 
come  and  shake  hands  with  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Nation's  No.  1  football  team. 
We  are  proud  of  these  young  men  and  I 
know  you  will  want  to  express  your 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  their  out- 
standing athletic  performance. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
PILE  REPORT  ON  HJR.  15165, 
COMMISSION  ON  POPULA'nON 
GROWTH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  (If  .R.  15165)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqi|est  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Fraser 

Lukens 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mallllard 

Puqua 

Morton 

GalUgher 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Gray 

Ottlnger 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Powell 

Oubser 

Held,  N.Y. 

Hagan 

Relfel 

Hanley 

Rlegle 

Hays 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Hosmer 

Ruppe 

Hull 

Scheuer 

Karth 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Kyi 

Tunney 

Landrum 

Utt 

Lipscomb 

Vander  Jagt 

Long,  La. 

WhaUey 

Lowenstein 

Wiggins 

CALL  OP  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
theirnames: 

IRoUNo.311] 

Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Blsnton 
Cablll 
Cbisbolm 
Clark 
Clay 
CoUier 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Dkvls,  Oa. 
Dawson 
IMggs 
Dulskl 
EUberg 
FssceU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
8  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MAKING  IN  ORDER  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1970  ON  ANY  DAY  AFTER  TODAY 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  any  day  after  today  to  bring  up 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object — does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  have  any  idea 
whether  it  will  be  programed  this  week 
or  next? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  programed  this  week.  It  will  be  re- 
ported out  tomorrow  as  a  minimum  bill, 
the  administration  having  pared  the  re- 
quest down  to  a  figure  of  something  in 
excess  of  $200  million.  I  think  it  could  be 
passed  without  any  general  debate.  There 
will  be  a  few  items  on  which  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion.  However,  the  re- 
port is  available  to  Members  and  the  bill 
is  available  at  this  time  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  would  hope  we 
could  pass  it  and  send  it  over  to  the  other 
body,  thus  clearing  all  of  the  appropria- 
tions on  the  House  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
have  some  notification  from  the  leader- 
ship, say,  an  hour  or  two  or  three  before 
the  bill  is  called  up  so  we  might  have  the 
Information  available? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 


tleman from  Michigan  will  yield  further, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  request  the  leadership 
to  give  ample  notice  and  I  tun  sure  that 
the  leadership  can  arrange  to  see  that 
there  is  notice  as  to  when  the  bill  will  be 
brought  up.  I  would  hope  and  believe 
that  we  can  dispose  of  it  within  less  than 
an  hour  because  of  the  nature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTS  OP  VIO- 
LENCE DURING  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  ATTENDANCE  AT  FOOT- 
BALL HALL  OP  FAME  DINNER  IN 
NEW  YORK 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  evening  I  was  privileged  to 
fly  with  President  Nixon  aboard  Air  Force 
1  to  attend  the  Football  Hall  of  Fame 
dinner  in  New  York. 

This  morning  I  read  newspaper  ac- 
coimts  of  the  violence  which  occurred 
outside  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  where 
the  President  was  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Football  Foundation  as  recipient 
of  its  Distinguished  American  Award. 

I  traveled  with  the  Presidential  party 
in  the  motorcade  to  the  hotel  and  I 
merely  want  to  state  that  from  my  van- 
tage point  the  President  received  a  warm 
welcome  from  New  Yorkers.  The  mi- 
nority of  protesters  who  resorted  to  vio- 
lence while  proclaiming  a  personal  devo- 
tion to  peace  struck  me  as  being  hypo- 
crites. 

Their  actions  are  a  disservice  to  the 
vast  majority  of  peace-loving  Americans 
who  champion  peace  through  nonviolent 
expressions. 

Aside  from  the  violence,  which  we  did 
not  encounter,  the  trip  to  New  York  and 
attendance  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  dinner 
was  an  impressive  experience.  I  was  par- 
ticularly proud  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
induction  of  one  of  my  constituents  and 
former  junior  high  school  classmate, 
"Chuck"  Bednarik,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
into  the  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

"Chuck"'  was  an  outstanding  athlete 
and  has  long  been  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  the  finest  quality  of  good  sports- 
manship. He  has  a  keen  interest  in  Amer- 
ican youth  and  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
inspire  young  Americans  to  exemplify 
good  sportsmanship. 

"Chuck"  has  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions. His  attainment  of  a  place  in  Foot- 
ball's Hall  of  Fame  is  richly  deserved. 
"Chuck"  is  the  second  football  great  from 
Bethlehem  to  achieve  this  distinction, 
sharing  the  honor  with  V.  J.  "Pat" 
Pazzeti,  former  all-American  from  Le- 
high University. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
THE  SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Sub- 


committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  for  hearings  on  the  bill  H.R. 
13916,  the  Mobile  Teachers'  Retirement 
Assistance  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  if  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  members? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
I  think  that  it  has.  I  know  that  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Atrbs),  has 
been  {idvised  of  this  several  days  ago,  and 
that  he  has  entered  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  withhold  his  request  for 
the  time  being  until  it  is  cleared ;  other- 
wise I  shall  be  constrained  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  wishes  to  object,  I  shall 
have  no  other  alternative. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT 

( Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  such  time 
as  a  request  is  made  for  a  conference  on 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  I  expect  to 
offer  a  preferential  motion  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  to  insist  upon  the  House 
provisions  relating  to  the  oil,  gas,  and 
mineral  depletion  allowance  and  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  by  way  of  increased  de- 
pendency exemptions. 

The  House  provisions  relating  to  de- 
pletion allowance  provides  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  depletion  allowance  to  20  per- 
cent and  elimination  of  the  foreign  de- 
pletion allowance.  The  language  relat- 
ing to  increased  dependency  exemptions 
instructs  the  conferees  to  accept  the  Gore 
amendment  or  a  modification  of  that 
proposal. 

I  hope  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  will  support  this  motion  which  vkill 
probably  occur  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 
If  a  motion  should  be  made  to  table  my 
preferential  motion,  I  hope  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  will  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table,  so  that  the 
House  can  express  its  will  on  these  two 
important  issues  for  which  record  votes 
were  not  allowed  in  the  House. 


ROGERS  OPPOSES  CASSIUS  CLAY- 
JOE  FRAZIER  FIGHT  TO  BE  HELD 
IN  TAMPA,  FLA. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Florida  has  given  his 
official  endorsement  and  the  sanction  of 
the  State  of  Florida  to  a  proposed  heavy- 
weight title  fight  between  Cassius  Clay, 
otherwise  known  as  Muhtmimad  Ali,  and 
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Joe  Frazler  to  be  held  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
early  next  year. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  boxing  ability  of 
Clay  is  the  proper  issue,  but  rather  the 
issue  is  whether  the  official  sanction  of 
the  State  of  Florida  should  be  given  to 
a  sporting  event  Involving  a  man  who  has 
been  convicted  in  a  VS.  district  court 
in  Houston,  Tex.  for  refusing  induction 
into  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States. 

Clay  was  convicted  on  June  20,  1967, 
for  refusing  induction,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  in  prison  and  given  a 
fine  of  $10,000.  That  conviction  was 
affirmed  by  the  fifth  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  May,  1968.  Clay  petitioned 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari.  The  Supreme  Court  granted 
the  petition,  vacated  the  judgment  and 
remanded  the  case  to  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  Houston  in  order  for  that  court 
to  determine  whether  the  imauthorized 
use  of  electronic  eavesdropping  equip- 
ment affected  the  original  conviction. 

The  U.S.  district  court,  on  July  14, 
1969,  determined  that  the  original  con- 
viction was  proper  and  Clay  has  now 
appealed  his  conviction  to  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals. 

Moreover,  the  cities  of  Dallas.  Chicago, 
and  Miami,  Fla.,  have  previously  denied 
Clay  permission  to  box. 

I  do  not  believe  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Florida  want  this  man  convicted 
of  a  crime  in  the  U.S.  courts  to  have  the 
privilege  of  going  about  his  business  with 
the  official  blessings  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida and  I  earnestly  hope  tiiat  the  city  of 
Tampa  will  not  permit  tliis  fight  to  be 
held. 

PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 

(Mr.  HANLETy  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained from  the  Chamber,  being  on  offi- 
cial business  for  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  one  vote  which 
was  taken,  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  had  I  been  present,  I  woud  have 
voted  "yea". 


done  and  must  have  been  printed  and 
distributed  without  careful  editing  by 
the  director  whose  name  headlines  it,  the 
exhortation  is  in  poor  taste  to  employees 
who  are  heading  into  the  busiest  season 
of  the  year.  Many  of  them  have  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  to  me  and  I 
share  their  concern  about  this  haphazard 
approach  to  £n  important  aspect  of  the 
American  system. 


INSULT  TO  HARD-WORKING  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  IN  BOSTON 
POST  OFFICE 

(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  said  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sending  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  today,  to  call  to 
their  attention,  correspondence  which 
I  have  received  from  the  employees  of 
the  Hartford  Post  Office,  forwarding  a 
copy  of  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  regional 
director  of  the  Boston  Post  Office.  The 
bulletin  contains  wha^  appears  to  be  a 
gratuitous  and  imnecessary  insult  to  the 
hard-working  Federal  employees,  with 
the  implication  that  it  is  a  common  at- 
tribute and  should  be  corrected. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  consideration 
that  the  bulletin  appears  to  be  poorly 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS"— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-202) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  it. 

Americans  have  long  given  their  first 
concerns  to  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  Life  and  Liberty;  we  have 
reached  the  point  in  our  history  when  we 
should  give  equal  concern  to  "the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness." 

This  phrase  of  Jefferson's,  enshrined 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  is 
defined  today  as  "the  quality  of  life."  It 
encompasses  a  fresh  dedication  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  our  environment,  to 
give  added  meaning  to  our  leisure  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  each  individual  to 
express  himself  freely  and  fully. 

The  attention  and  support  we  give  the 
^rts  and  the  humanities — especially  as 
they  affect  our  young  people — represent 
a  vital  part  of  our  commitment  to  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans. The  full  richness  of  this  nation's 
cultural  Ufe  need  not  be  the  province  of 
J  relatively  few  citizens  centered  in  a  few 
cities ;  on  the  contrary,  the  trend  toward 
a  wider  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  a 
greater  interest  in  the  humanities  should 
be  strongly  encouraged,  and  the  diverse 
cultures  of  every  region  and  community 
should  be  explored. 

America's  cultural  life  has  been  de- 
veloped by  private  persons  of  genius  and 
talent  Eind  supported  by  private  funds 
from  audiences,  generous  individuals, 
corporations  and  foundations.  The  Fed- 
eral government  cannot  and  should  not 
seek  to  substitute  public  money  tor  these 
essential  sources  of  continuing  support. 

However,  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
Federal  stimulus  and  assistance — grow- 
ing because  of  the  acute  financial  crisis 
in  which  many  of  our  privately-supported 
cultural  institutions  now  find  themselves, 
and  growing  also  because  of  the  expand- 
ing opportunity  that  derives  from  higher 
educational  levels,  increased  leisure  and 
greater  awareness  of  the  cultural  life. 
We  are  able  now  to  use  the  nation's  cul- 
tural resources  in  new  ways — ways  that 
can  enrich  the  lives  of  more  people  in 
more  communities  than  has  ever  before 
been  possible. 

Need  and  opportunity  combine,  there- 
fore, to  present  the  Federal  govermnent 
with  an  obligation  to  help  broaden  the 
base  of  our  cultural  legacy — not  to  make 
it  fit  some  common  denominator  of  offi- 
cial sanction,  but  rather  to  make  its 


diversity  and  insight  more  readily  acces- 
sible to  millions  of  people  everywhere. 

Therefore,  /  ask  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  legislation  creating  the  Nation- 
al Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties beyond  its  termination  date  of  June 
30,  1970,  for  an  additional  three  years. 

Further,  /  propose  that  the  Congress 
approve  $40,000,000  in  new  funds  for  the 
National  Foundation  in  fiscal  1971  to  be 
available  from  public  and  private  sources. 
This  will  virtually  double  the  current 
year's  level. 

Through  the  National  Foundation's 
two  agencies — the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities — the  incrsased 
appropriation  would  make  possible  a 
variety  of  activities : 

— We  would  be  able  to  bring  more 
productions  in  music,  theatre,  literature 
readings  and  dance  to  millions  of  citizens 
eager  to  have  the  opportunity  for  such 
experiences. 

— We  would  be  able  to  bring  many 
more  young  writers  and  poets  into  our 
school  system,  to  help  teachers  motivate 
youngsters  to  master  the  mechanics  of 
self-expression. 

— We  would  be  able  to  provide  some 
measure  of  support  to  hard-pressed  cul- 
tural institutions,  such  as  museimis  and 
symphony  orchestras,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  new  and  expanding  audiences. 

— We  would  begin  to  redress  the  im- 
balance between  the  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities in  colleges  and  universities,  to 
provide  more  opportunity  for  students  to 
become  discerning  as  well  as  knowl- 
edgeable.- 

— We  would  be  able  to  broaden  and 
deepen  humanistic  research  into  the 
basic  causes  of  the  divisions  between 
races  and  generations,  learning  ways  to 
improve  communication  within  Ameri- 
can society  and  bringing  the  lessons  of 
our  history  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
our  future. 

In  the  past  five  years,  eis  museums 
increasingly  have  transformed  them- 
selves from  warehouses  of  objects  into 
exciting  centers  of  educational  experi- 
ence, attendance  has  almost  doubled; 
in  these  five  years,  the  investment  in 
professional  performing  arts  has  risen 
from  60  million  dollars  to  207  million 
dollars  and  attendance  has  tripled.  State 
Arts  agencies  are  now  active  in  55  States 
and  territories;  the  total  of  State  ap- 
propriations made  to  these  agencies  has 
grown  from  $3.6  million  in  1967  to  $7.6 
million  this  year.  These  State  agencies, 
which  share  in  Federal-State  partner- 
ship grants,  represent  one  of  the  best 
means  for  the  National  Endowment  to 
protect  oiu-  cultm-al  diversity  and  to 
encourage  local  participation  in  the  arts. 

In  this  way.  Federal  funds  are  used 
properly  to  generate  other  funds  from 
State,  local  and  private  sources.  In  the 
past  history  of  the  Arts  Endowment, 
every  dollar  of  Federal  money  has  gen- 
erated three  dollars  from  other  sources. 

THE    FEDERAL    ROLE 

At  a  time  of  severe  budget  stringency, 
a  doubling  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
arts  and  himianities  might  seem  extrava- 
gant. However,  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  a  new  impetus  to  the  understanding 
and  expression  of  the  American  idea  has 
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a  compelling  claim  on  our  resources.  The 
dollar  amoimts  involved  are  compara- 
tively small.  The  Federal  role  would  re- 
main supportive,  rather  than  primary. 
And  two  considerations  mark  this  as  a 
time  for  such  action: 

—Studies  In  the  himianities  will  ex- 
pand the  range  of  our  current  knowledge 
about  the  social  conditions  vmderlying 
the  most  difficult  and  far-reaching  of  the 
nation's  domestic  problems.  We  need 
these  tools  of  insight  and  understand- 
ing to  target  oxir  larger  resources  more 
effectively  on  t^e  solution  of  the  larger 
problems.         ' 

—The  arts  l^ave  attained  a  prominence 
in  our  life  as  a  nation  and  in  our  con- 
sciousness as  individuals,  that  renders 
their  health  and  growth  vital  to  our  na- 
tional well-being.  America  has  moved  to 
the  forefront  as  a  place  of  creative  ex- 
pression. The  excellence  of  the  American 
product  lA  the  arts  has  won  worldwide 
recognition.  The  arts  have  the  rare  ca- 
pacity to  help  heal  divisions  among  our 
own  people  and  to  vault  some  of  the  bar- 
riers that  divide  the  world. 

Our  scholars  in  the  humanities  help  us 
exploite  our  society,  revealing  insights 
in  ouf  history  and  in  other  disciplines 
that  will  be  of  positive  long-range 
benefit. 

(jfur  creative  and  performing  artists 
glyie  free  and  full  expression  to  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  as  they  illuminate,  criticize 
and  celebrate  oiu*  civilization.  Like  our 
(teachers,  they  are  an  invaluable  national 
resource. 

Too  many  Americans  have  been  too 

/  long  denied  the  inspiration  and  the  up- 

/  lift  of  our  cultural  heritage.  Now  is  the 

time  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  mind  and 

to  evoke  the  splendid  qualities  of  the 

American  spirit. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  and  increase  sub- 
stantially the  funds  available  to  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  Few  investments  we  could 
make  would  give  us  so  great  a  return  in 
terms  of  human  understanding,  human 
satisfaction  and  the  intangible  but  essen- 
tial qualities  of  grace,  vbeauty  and  spir- 
itual fulfillment. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  December  10.  1969. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4293, 
EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R, 
4293)  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  smd  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1969.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
statement  has  been  available  for  at  least 
2  or  3  weeks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  you  the  confer- 
ence report  on  export  control,  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  proposed  to  let 
the  existing  Export  Control  Act  expire 
on  its  termination  date  and  proposed  to 
regulate  and  promote  the  expansion  of 
exports  thereafter  imder  authority  of  a 
new  act.  The  House,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  passed  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  existing  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
with  one  amendment  to  the  findings, 
one  to  the  grant  of  authority,  and  one  to 
the  section  on  enforcement. 

The  Senate  had  struck  out  all  of  the 
House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
had  inserted  a  substitute  amendment. 
The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
a  substitute  for  lx)th  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  the  House  bill.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the 
appropriateness  of  enacting  a  new  law 
to  take  effect  on  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  act.  However,  a  preponderance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law 
would  be  reenacted  under  the  confer- 
ence substitute.  Under  it,  the  President 
retains  plensu^  power  to  control  exports. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
insisted  upon  and  prevailed  in  their 
position  that  the  legislation  in  confer- 
ence was  for  purposes  of  regulation  and 
control,  not  for  the  purpose  of  trade  ex- 
pansion, and  that  the  President  continue 
to  possess  full  authority  to  control  ex- 
ports for  reasons  of  national  security, 
foreign  poUcy,  and  short  supply. 

The  Senate-passed  amendment  called 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Export  Ex- 
pansion Committee  composed  of  15 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  study  ways  to  promote,  with  spe- 
cial elnphasis,  trade  with  Communist 
countries.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  while  recognizing  the  need 
and  benefits  of  a  continuing  and  ex- 
panded foreign  trade,  objected  and  pre- 
vailed, pointing  out  that  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  regulation  and  con- 
trol. In  five  other  instances.  Senate  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  expansion  or  pro- 
motion was  rejected  by  the  House  man- 
agers. In  each  instance  in  which  the 
House  had  passed  provisions  to  amend  or 
extend  existing  law,  the  intent  of  the 
House  language  is  preserved  in  the  con- 
ference substitute,  and  in  all  but  one 
instance  the  specific  language  of  the 
House  amendments  is  preserved. 

The  White  House  has  not  Indicated  to 
me  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  conference 
report,  and  rightly  so,  since  It  is  well  de- 
signed to  remove  the  handicap  with 
which  our  trade  programs  have  been  bur- 
dened in  international  competition,  and 
to  prompt  efforts  by  our  Government  to 
achieve  a  more  effective,  multilateral  ex- 
port control  mechanism  with  our  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  conference 
report,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 


At  this  time  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  some  as- 
pects of  the  conference  report  with  which 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  not  famil- 
iar because  of  the  fact  that  the  other 
body  passed  a  bill  with  a  substantial 
number  of  provisions  found  neither  in 
the  House-passed  bill  nor  considered  by 
the  House. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  introduced,  for 
the  first  time,  a  declaration  of  policy  to 
restrict  the  export  of  goods  and  tech- 
nology which  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  miUtary  potential  of 
a  nation  or  nations  which  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  in  granting  full  authority  to  the 
President  to  prohibit  and  curtail  exports, 
encouraged  him  to  exercise  that  author- 
ity in  a  way  which  will  increase  exports. 
Because  it  found  that  the  unwarranted 
restriction  of  exports  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  policy  toward  many  categories 
of  exports  were  without  efficacy  and  were 
diminishing  our  economic  strength,  the 
other  body  wrote  provisions  wliich  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
promptly  review  the  control  Usts  with  a 
view  to  making  changes  consistent  with 
a  policy  designed  to  remove  the  discrimi- 
nation against  American  exports  in  in- 
ternational competition. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  I  have 
several  concerns  with  respect  to  this 
conference  repwrt.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  for  a  series  of  ques- 
tions I  should  like  to  pose. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  policy  re- 
view of  control  lists. 

The  question  of  prompt  review  of  the 
control  lists  is  one  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  in  connection  with  the 
conference  report.  As  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am  as  con- 
cerned as  any  of  my  colleagues  to  make 
certain  that  we  continue  to  prohibit  ex- 
ports of  significant  mihtary  applicability 
to  nations  which  threaten  our  national 
security. 

Is  there  anything  to  the  charge  that 
the  conference  substitute  places  impos- 
sible demands  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  by  requiring  him  to  canvass 
the  Government  defense,  laboratories 
and  private  defense  contractors  and 
complete  his  review  within  6  months? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  has  asked  that  question. 

There  is  no  requirement  for  a  canvass 
and  there  is  no  6-month  limit  for  review 
of  the  control  lists. 

Nothing  in  the  language  of  the  report 
puts  such  requirements  on  the  Secretary. 
He  is  required  to  make  "promptly  such 
changes  and  revisions  in  such  list  as  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable  in  furtherance 
of  the  policy,  purposes  and  provisions"  of 
the  act  and  to  include  an  initial  detailed 
statement  with  respect  to  actions  taken 
with  respect  to  review,  changes,  and  re- 
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visions  of  the  list  in  the  second  quarterly 
report  following  enactment.  It  is  clear 
that  the  completion  of  a  review  within 
6  months  is  neither  anticipated  nor  re- 
quired in  view  of  the  language  calling 
for  "a  detailed  statement  witli  respect 
to  actions  taken  in  compliance  in  the 
second  quarterly  report — and  in  any  sub- 
sequent report  with  respect  to  actions 
taken."  There  is  to  be  a  prompt  initia- 
tion of  review  and  revision,  but  there  is 
no  terminal  date. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  This  has  to  do  with 
another  objection  that  has  been  made 
that  products  or  technology  available 
from  any  other  source,  including  Russia 
and  other  Communist  countries,  cannot 
be  subject  to  export  control  unless  the 
President  discloses  the  substance  of  in- 
telligence reports,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  national  security.  These  are  strong 
charges.  Is  there  any  foundation  to 
them? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  These  charges,  which 
have  received  some  publicity,  are  with- 
out substance. 

Such  charges  could  only  be  seen  as 
rash  and  unwarranted. 

Full  Presidential  authority  to  control 
exports  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity is  maintained.  Where  reporting  to 
the  Congress  is  required,  no  stipulations 
whatsoever  are  made  with  respect  to  the 
release  of  classified  information  of  any 
confidential  business  data. 

Nothing  prohibits  export  controls  on 
items  available  from  Russia  or  other 
Communist  coimtries.  The  language  of 
the  report  merely  indicates  that  it 
should  be  made  clear  which  categories  of 
goods  and  information  continue  to  be 
subject  to  express  permission  on  national 
security  grounds,  for  which  nation  or  na- 
tions, and  for  what  reasons  other  than 
unavailability  from  foreign  countries.  It 
may  be  that  it  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined whether  goods  or  information  of 
comparable  quality  and  technology  are 
not  readily  available  to  such  nation  or 
nations  from  other  sources.  Or  it  may  be 
that  there  are  other  reasons,  which  ought 
to  be  made  clear  to  the  Congress,  for  con- 
tinued control  of  a  category  which  is 
readily  available  to  such  nation  or  na- 
tions from  other  sources.  In  the  past, 
himdreds  of  categories  have  been  con- 
trolled for  political  purposes,  foreign  or 
domestic,  and  imreported  on  that  basis, 
under  a  false  cloak  of  national  security. 
The  character  of  the  reasoning  and  the 
detail  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  one  final 
question? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Is  there  anything  to  the 
objection  that  the  conference  report  fails 
to  make  provisions  for  the  so-called 
"basket  categories,"  which  are  essential 
for  the  control  of  new  products  and  tech- 
nology with  strategic  potential,  but  for 
which  separate  classifications  do  not 
exist? 

Does  the  language  of  the  report  re- 
quire advance  individual  identification 


of  all  products  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment? I  know  this  sounds  like  an  ex- 
treme charge,  but  coula  it  possibly  au- 
thorize the  uncontrolled  export  of  new, 
strategic  technology? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  certainly  correct  if  he  surmises 
how  extreme  and  unfounded  such  an  ob- 
jection is.  A  charge  like  this  betrays  a 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the 
export  control  procedures  and  processes 
and  it  completely  overlooks  the  provi- 
sions of  section  13(b)  of  the  conference 
amendment. 

Under  established  procedures,  two 
types  of  licenses,  general  and  validated, 
are  obtainable  by  the  exporter.  A  general 
license  permits  certain  categories  of 
goods  to  be  shipped  to  virtually  any  des- 
tination in  the  world. 

If  the  exporter  finds  in  reviewing  the 
commodity  control  list  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Export  Schedule,  that  his  prod- 
uct does  not  fall  into  a  commodity  cate- 
gory for  which  only  a  general  license  is 
required,  he  must  apply  for  a  validated 
export  license,  which  is  a  document  is- 
sued only  upon  formal  application.  It  is 
not  up  to  the  Commerce  Department  to 
identify  new  products  in  anticipation 
that  someone  may  wish  to  export  them 
in  the  future.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
exporter  to  determine  with  certainty 
that  his  product  is  only  subject  to  gen- 
eral license  before  he  ships  it  without 
first  obtaining  a  validated  license.  Sec- 
tion 13(b)  preserves  these  forms  of  ac- 
tion required  under  existing  law. 

Hence,  the  charge  with  regard  to  the 
statement  made  with  respect  to  the  po- 
tential danger  in  connection  with  the 
"basket  categories"  simply  is  without 
foundation. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  answering  these  questions 
and  certainly  the  gentleman  has  removed 
the  doubts  which  may  have  been  planted 
in  my  mind  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  ob- 
jections we  have  heard.  I  am  most  ap- 
preciative for  the  very  close  attention 
which  the  gentleman  has  given  to  this 
legislation  over  the  last  several  months 
and  for  the  clear  explanation  he  has  pro- 
vided now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  been  very  dis- 
turbed about  some  of  the  restrictions 
which  our  Goverrmient  has  placed  upon 
the  shipments  of  grain  to  bloc  countries. 
Some  of  them  I  think  could  be  removed 
by  Executive  order.  For  example,  there  is 
a  requirement  on  grain  shipments  to  al- 
most all  of  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries that  a  specific  license  be  secured 
for  each  shipment. 

Another  requirement  that  applies  to- 
day on  some  grain  is  that  an  entire  ship- 
ment cannot  be  imloaded  in  a  coimtry, 
but  part  of  the  cargo  has  to  be  first  im- 
loaded in  a  free  world  port.  That  is  a 
ridiculous  requirement. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Another  requirement  is 
that  half  of  some  shipments  must  go  in 
U.S.  vessels.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  tell  me  if  the  conference  report 


deals  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  these  requirements,  liber^izing 
them  in  some  respect? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  In  all  truth,  the  con- 
ference was  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
the  matters  which  the  gentleman  has 
raised,  mainly  because  neither  the  House 
bill  nor  the  Senate-passed  bill  contained 
provisions  with  respect  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, does  it  deal 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  the  additional 
time. 

Let  me  go  on  further  to  say  that  cer- 
tainly our  subcommittee  and  the  fxill 
committee  were  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems raised  and  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas  (Mr.  Mize)  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, can  perhaps  amplify  further 
on  this  matter,  and  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  direct  a  fur- 
ther question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  then? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  conference  re- 
port in  any  way  liberalize  the  require- 
ment for  a  specific  license  on  each  ship- 
ment of  grain? 

Mr.  MIZE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  v/ould  £ay  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois the  answer  to  that  question  is  "No." 
But  I  do  think  that  in  the  hearings  on 
this  matter  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  this  _  problem  was  aired  thor- 
oughly, and  'the  matter  of  whether  or 
not  to  offer  an  amendment  to  cover  the 
items  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  alluded  to  was  discussed.  But  we  do 
feel  that  these  matters  can  be  resolved 
administratively,  and  the  language  in 
the  hearings  suggested  that  it  look  at 
these  matters  very  carefully,  and  I  think 
it  will. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  one  final  question  that  I  would  ask 
to  have  considered. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  language  of 
the  conference  report  or  the  legislation 
to  which  it  pertains  which  would  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  lift  by 
Executive  order  these  restrictions  on 
grain  shipments? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  conference 
report  that  inhibits  the  authority  of  the 
President  in  any  way  whatsoever.  In  all 
truth,  the  main  thrust  of  this  legislation 
is  to  continue  the  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  strategic  goods  and  materials 
largely  for  purposes  of  our  national 
security. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  become  abun- 
dantly clear  that  there  are  some  2,200 
categories  of  goods,  products,  and  tech- 
nology, many  of  which  have  no  strategic 
value  whatsoever,  and  are  by  any  defini- 
tion peaceful  goods,  and  yet  the  require- 
ments for  licensing  do  put  our  competi- 
tors at  a  very  significant  disadvantage. 

It  has  been  largely  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  is  sought  to  be  resolved  by  the 
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conference  report.  If  the  President  con- 
tinued to  control  grain  commodities  on 
grounds  of  national  security,  in  view  of 
their  obvious  availability  elsewhere,  he 
would  be  required  to  give  his  reasons  for 
continuing  to  require  express  permission 
to  export. 

It  has  been  largely  this  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion that  is  sought  to  be  resolved  by  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  Page  2  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  in  paragraph  (5),  states: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to 
oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
tostered  or  Imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  .  .  . 

I  have  in  mind  the  coimtry  of  Rho- 
desia, which  is  certainly  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  which  this  Govern- 
ment is  boycotting.  This  has  forced 
American  industry  to  buy  chromium  ore 
from  Russia  at  an  81-percent  increase 
In  price  since  there  is  no  other  supplier 
of  high-grade  chromium  other  than 
Rhodesia  capable  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands for  this  high-grade  ore. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  does 
this  language  have  meaning,  or  is  it 
simply  window  dressing? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  boycott  provision  as  retained  by  the 
Congress  is  operative  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  does  that  mean  it  Is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  President  to 
elect  to  trade  virith  Communist  Russia 
rather  than  with  Rhodesia;  is  that  what 
the  gentlemen  is  saying? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  Export  Control  Act 
is  an  act,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  which 
restricts  the  export  of  goods  and  com- 
modities from  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  other  Communist 
countries,  and  to  such  other  destinations 
as  the  President  may  designate,  for  rea- 
sons for  national  security,  foreign  policy, 
or  short  supply. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  does  not  limit  It 
In  any  sense.  There  is  nothing  that  limits 
it  to  exports.  The  language  I  have  Just 
read  to  the  gentleman  is  general 
language.  Incidentally,  I  might  say  that 
our  balance  of  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
prior  to  the  boycott,  was  most  favorable 
to  the  United  States.  I  do  not  understand 
why  any  President  would  penalize  this 
country  by  loss  of  exports  and  at  the 
same  time  forcing  industry  to  deal  with 
and  pay  premium  prices  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  can  appreciate  the 
sentiments  of  the  gentleman.  In  all 
truth  I  think  it  must  be  said  that  that 
is  not  covered  by  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WiDNAlL)  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  on 
the  minority  side  are  urging  you  to  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

In  view  of  the  colloquy  just  prior  to  my 


rising,  between  the  g«itleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHLXT)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalkh)  ,  I  would  Uke  to  read 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  which  was  dated 
December  3, 1969,  in  which  he  says: 
The  Secbxtabt  of  Commxbck, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  3, 1969. 
Hon.  Wn-LiAii  B.  Widnaix, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Bill:  Tou  have  asked  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  on  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  as  reported  out  of 
conference  last  month. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration's  pref- 
erence from  the  outset  has  been  for  straight 
renewal  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
The  House  passed  a  two-year  extension  of 
this  Act  with  a  useful  modification  which 
presents  no  great  difficulties  Internally  nor 
could  It  be  misinterpreted  as  an  undue  "Ub- 
erallzation"  signal.  However,  we  do  not 
support  the  conference  version  which  Is  be- 
ing Interpreted  as  caUlng  for  broad  Imme- 
diate liberalization.  We  feel  strongly  that 
any  significant  liberalization  of  East /West 
trade  should  be  a  part  of  broader  Improve- 
ments in  overall  East/West  relations. 

In  addition  to  the  policy  difficulties  which 
the  conference-approved  bill  creates  for  the 
Administration,  the  language  of  the  author- 
ity section  is  such  a  drastic  change  from  the 
former  act  that  a  substantial  question  is 
raised  as  to  whether,  should  It  become  law, 
the  national  security  can  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. Specifically: 

1.  Section  4(a)  calls  for  the  Administration 
to  review  within  six  months  all  products 
and  technologies  with  the  Intention  of  de- 
controlling those  which  do  not  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  military  poten- 
tial of  Communist  countries.  It  Is  Uterally 
Impossible  to  canvass  defense  laboratories 
and  defense  contractors  with  respect  to  all 
of  the  thousands  of  such  highly  sophisticated 
products  In  any  short  period,  and  even  with 
a  best  efforts  attempt,  the  margin  for  human 
error  and  the  attendant  security  risk  Is 
great. 

2.  Section  4(b)  provides  that  If  strategic 
products  or  technology  are  available  from 
any  foreign  source,  comparable  Items  from 
U.S.  companies  cannot  be  subject  to  export 
control,  unless  the  President  makes  a  spe- 
cific determination  that  this  Is  necessary  In 
the  Interest  of  national  security,  and  reports 
In  detail  to  Congress  the  reasons  for  such 
determination.  This  requirement  for  detailed 
public  disclosure  of  the  reasons  for  retaining 
control  over  strategic  conunodltles  and  tech- 
nology despite  foreign  availability  could  be 
detrimental  both  to  our  national  security 
and  our  foreign  relations  and  also  damage 
U.S.  firms  In  regard  to  matters  of  trade  con- 
fidentiality. 

3.  The  language  of  the  conference-approved 
bill  Is  unclear  as  to  whether  the  government 
maintains  Its  authority  as  presently  to  con- 
trol Items  Involving  new  technology  In  "all 
other"  or  so-caUed  "basket  categories"  until 
they  have  been  reviewed  and  determined  to 
be  safe  for  export.  Without  such  "basket 
categories"  national  security  would  be  com- 
promised by  allowing  uncontrolled  export  of 
many  heretofore  unidentified  new  products 
and  technologies. 

Palling  the  extension  of  the  original  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949  as  amended  by  the 
House,  the  Administration  strongly  supports 
the  substitution  of  the  House  Authority  Sec- 
tion 3  of  HK  4293  for  the  conference- 
approved  Authority  Section  4. 
Sincerely, 

M.MTBT, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  three  minority  members  of  the 
conference  sent  a  letter  to  Members  of 


the  House  in  which  we  urged  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
We  did  not  sign  the  report,  and  we  hope 
it  will  not  receive  your  support  because 
the  all-important  section  4,  the  "author- 
ity" section,  of  the  report  is  almost  ver- 
batim the  Senate  language  to  which  we 
strenuously  object  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  It  will  be  impossible  to  canvass 
the  Government  defense  laboratories  and 
private  defense  contractors  throughout 
the  United  States  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  many  thousands  of  commodities, 
technologies,  and  information  affected 
by  the  bill  would,  or  would  not,  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military 
potential  of  Communist  countries  within 
the  6-month  period  to  which  such  re- 
view is  limited  by  section  4(a). 

Second.  Section  4(b)  provides  that  If 
strategic  products  technology  or  infor- 
mation are  available  from  any  other 
source  including  Russia  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  or  friendly  nations  not 
allied  with  the  United  States,  such  items 
cannot  be  subject  to  export  control  un- 
less the  President  makes  a  specific  de- 
termination that  this  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  national  security.  Even  If  the 
President  makes  such  a  determination, 
the  President  then  must  report  in  detail 
to  the  Congress,  his  reasons  for  same. 
This  reporting  mandate  will  require  de- 
tailed public  disclosure  which  could,  and 
no  doubt  would,  be  detrimental  to  our 
national  security,  our  foreign  relations 
and  would  damage  U.S.  firms  in  regard 
to  matters  of  trade  confidentiality. 

Third.  No  provision  is  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  controls  over  "basket 
categories" — groupings  of  many  similar 
products  in  general  categories  without 
individual  identification.  Use  of  basket 
categories  is  essential  to  control  of  the 
exportation  of  new  products  or  tech- 
nology having  strategic  potential  but  for 
which  a  separate  classification  does  not 
exist  because  such  new  product  or  tech- 
nology has  never  been  previously  iden- 
tified. The  Senate  language  in  the  re- 
port requires  individual  identification  of 
all  products  subject  to  control  and  there- 
fore inability  to  identify  many  new  prod- 
ucts and  technologies  would  authorize 
their  uncontrolled  export  even  to  the 
detriment  of  our  national  security. 

In  summary,  we  concur  with  many  in 
the  Congress  who  believe  the  Export 
Control  Act  needs  updating.  We  agree 
that  some  of  its  provisions  have  been 
unnecessarily  restrictive  but  we  reject  the 
radical  changes  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  incorporated  in  the  conference 
report. 

We  think  it  extremely  unwise  and  not 
in  this  Nation's  interest  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  to  the  President  in  total 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  justification  of 
his  actions  may  entail  the  divulging  of 
information  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  national  security  interests  of  this 
country.  When  we  in  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  Export  Contiol 
Act  making  "availability"  elsewhere  of 
the  proposed  export  a  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  President  in  exercising 
his  control  authority,  we  restricted  the 
application  of  such  availability  test  to 
those  nations  with  which  we  have  de- 
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fense  treaty  commitments — in  other 
words,  we  can  have  an  impact  upon  trade 
policy  and  shipment  of  poods  from  other 
free  world  nations  but  we  have  no  similar 
pjwer  or  control  with  respect  to  the  ship- 
iient  of  goods  among  and  within  the  na- 
tions of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Defeat  of  the  conference  report  will 
p?imit  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  the 
questions  and  issues  we  have  raised 
herein  and  hopefully  the  adoption  of  the 
House  "authority"  section. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  came 
down  to  the  well  of  this  House  and  urged 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  an  amendment  to 
the  Export  Control  Act  which  I  was  of- 
fering. I  appreciated  the  substantial  sup- 
port the  amendment  received  in  the 
course  of  its  adoption.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  amendment  looked  upon  it  as 
a  liberalization  of  the  law,  although  I 
consider  it  a  modernization  or  updating 
of  the  law. 

This  amendment  to  the  "authority" 
section  of  the  bill  required  the  President 
to  take  into  consideration  the  availabil- 
ity of  items  from  other  nations  with 
which  we  have  defense  treaty  commit- 
ments when  making  his  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  an  export  from  a  firm 
in  this  country  should  be  controlled  or 
restricted.  I  argued  then,  as  I  argue  now. 
that  a  realistic  export  control  policy  for 
this  Nation  must  take  into  consideration 
the  export  policies  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  for  we  are  concerned  with  what 
Communist  bloc  nations,  including  Rus- 
sia, receive  from  the  free  world  in  the 
way  of  exports  more  thtm  we  are  in  what 
nation  does  the  trading.  To  the  extent 
that  we  only  interdict  our  source  of  sup- 
ply by  our  Export  Control  Act,  we  do  not 
deny  receipt  of  strategic  goods  to  our  ad- 
versaries but  in  effect  only  penalize  our 
exporters. 

The  modification  in  the  "authority" 
section  adopted  by  the  House  realistically 
dealt  with  the  problem.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  did  not  jeopardize  the  exercise 
by  ihe  President  of  proper  controls  over 
exports.  It  was  a  sensible  modification  of 
the  Export  Control  Act,  regardless  of 
whether  one  views  it  as  a  liberal,  a 
moderate,  or  a  conservative,  as  those 
terms  are  used. 

Subsequent  to  the  House  action  the 
other  body  passed  amendments  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  which,  in  effect,  con- 
stituted a  rewriting  of  the  law.  Its  action 
effected  a  significant  liberalization  of 
the  law,  and  went  far  beyond  what  we 
had  done  in  the  House  with  respect  to 
modification  of  the  "authority"  section 
of  the  law. 

In  conference,  much  of  the  policy 
thrust  of  the  bill  adopted  by  the  other 
body  was  incorporated  in  the  conference 
report,  although  some  of  us  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  thought  some 
of  the  steps  taken  were  too  big  and  too 
fast,  we  acceded  to  the  argimients  and 
actions  of  the  other  body. 

However,  the  mandate  of  the  language 
of  the  "authority"  section  of  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  was  such  ft 


departure  from  existing  law,  or  even  ex- 
isting law  as  modified  by  the  House  ver- 
sion, that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  and  I 
coiild  not  accept  the  same,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  did  not  sign  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  am  sure  you,  too,  are  opposed  to 
trade  in  strategic  goods  by  exporters  of 
this  Nation  with  nations  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  including  Rassia;  yet,  the 
language  of  the  "authority"  section  of 
the  conference  report,  which  was  the 
Senate  language,  denies  to  the  President 
the  right  to  restrict  or  control  such  trade 
unless  he  satisfies  the  two-factor  test  of 
section  4(b)  or  makes  an  absolute  deter- 
mination that  such  trade  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  explains  his  reasons 
for  such  determination  in  a  "full  and 
detailed  statement"  in  the  next  quarterly 
report  to  the  Congress. 

The  strategic  importance  of  most  ex- 
ports which  may  have  military  signifi- 
cance detrimental  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  must  nec- 
essarily be  established  from  intelligence 
reports.  Disclosure  of  the  substance  of 
these  reports  to  the  general  public, 
through  a  detailed  quarterly  report  to 
the  Congress,  would  not  be  in  this  Na- 
tion's interest.  It,  therefore,  would  be  al- 
most essential  for  the  President  to  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  the  two-factor  test  of 
the  "authority"  section  for  the  control  of 
exports  which  does  not  necessitate  tlie 
filing  of  such  a  report. 

It  is  this  two-factor  test  within  the 
"authority"  section  that  causes  me  the 
greatest  concern.  If  you  have  read  the 
language  of  the  report,  you  will  know 
that  it  denies  to  the  President  the  right 
to  control  exports  either  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  restricted  trade  lists  or 
by  denial  of  export  licenses,  imless  the 
President  satisfies  both  requirements  of 
such  section.  This  test  provides  that  with 
respect  to  any  export  control  action,  the 
President  must  determine :  first,  that  the 
item  to  be  restricted  or  denied  a  license 
"would  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  military  potential  of  such  nation 
or  nations  which  would  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States";  and,  second,  such  item  or  items 
"sought  to  be  exported  are  not  readily 
available  to  such  nation  or  nations  from 
other  sources."  Since  this  is  a  twofold 
test,  satisfaction  of  only  one  of  the  re- 
quirements is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
controls. 

Once  again  I  elnphasize  this  says 
"other  sources,"  not  nations  with  which 
we  have  defense  treaty  commitments,  as 
the  House  language  said,  but  this  says 
"other  sources"  and  "other  sources"  un- 
der any  interpretation  means  any  sources 
within  the  world,  and  not  just  the  free 
world. 

The  impact  of  this  twofold  test  is  to 
deny  to  the  President  the  right  to  control 
the  export  of  items  to  any  nation  even 
though  such  item  or  items  may  have 
substantial  military  significance  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States,  if  such  item 
or  items  are  readily  available  to  such 
nation  or  nations  from  any  other  source, 
including  a  source  within  the  Commxmist 
bloc  of  nations,  even  Russia,  since  the 


term  "other  sources"  has  in  no  way  been 
limited  by  the  conference  report. 

The  questioning  of  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota,  the  leading  proponent  of  the 
Senate  version,  regarding  his  interpre- 
tation of  this  language  of  the  conference 
report — I  refer  Members  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  November  14,  pages 
34290  through  34293 — clearly  estab- 
lishes that  either  the  Senator  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  did  not  mean 
what  they  had  written  or  did  not  say 
what  they  meant. 

Nevertheless,  the  language  is  not  pat- 
ently ambiguous  and  therefore  is  not 
subject  to  interpretation,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  legislative  history  which 
the  Senate  or  this  colloquy  establishes  in 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

My  purpose  in  opposing  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  is  to  permit  an 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  adopt 
the  House  version  of  the  "authority" 
section  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  conference  report, 
which  is  the  Senate  language,  is  totally 
unacceptable  to  the  administration,  and 
to  many  of  us  on  the  committee,  and 
should  be  unacceptable  to  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  reiterate  that  urging  the  defeat  of 
the  conference  report,  as  I  am  doing  at 
this  time,  I  am  not  advocating  that  I,  or 
you,  should  reject  all  of  that  report. 

Rather,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  reject 
the  conference  report  if  we  are  to  be  in 
a  position  to  replace  the  objectionable 
provisions  of  the  report's  "authority" 
section  only  with  the  acceptable  and  re- 
sponsible provisions  originally  adopted 
by  the  House.  If  we  defeat  the  conference 
report,  I  will  immediately  move  to  have 
the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment, 
and  in  this  action  I  understand  I  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Just  to  attempt  to 
clarify  in  my  own  mind  the  essential 
issue  here,  is  the  gentleman's  objection 
primarily  the  requirement  of  public  dis- 
closure which  might  in  turn  impair  our 
security  interests?  Would  that  be  an 
oversimplification  ? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Somewhat 
of  an  oversimplification,  because  it  is 
only  in  the  situation  where  the  President 
cannot  meet  the  two-factor  test  that  he 
would  have  to  make  a  determination  of 
control  just  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
security  and  give  his  reasons  in  the 
quarterly  report.  The  two-factor  test  is 
primarily  the  test  he  should  use.  It  is  the 
two-factor  requirement  that  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  control  exports  under 
that  part  of  the  law  and  as  a  consequence 
he  would  be  required  to  rely  upon  the 
national  security  provision  and  give  his 
reasons  in  the  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  said  that  I  had 
concurred  with  the  gentleman  in  offering 
his  motion? 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Procedur- 
ally only,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  you  concur  in  the  substance 
of  what  I  propose  to  do.  I  did  mean  you 
had  procedurally  agreed  I  could  make 
such  a  motion,  since  otherwise  it  would 
be  the  prerogative  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  had  told  you  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind  on  what  we  should  do, 
should  the  conference  report  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is  not 
my  imderstanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if 
that  is  your  understanding  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  was  the  author  of  the  avail- 
ability test  that  was  written  for  consid- 
eration by  our  subcommittee  and  by  the 
full  committee.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  with  respect  to  this  dual  test,  which 
he  feels  is  so  onerous,  what  earthly  dif- 
ference it  makes  whether  the  commodity 
or  the  product  or  the  technical  knowl- 
edge is  available  from  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  or 'from  Czechoslovakia?  If  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  availability  as  a  ra- 
tional, valid  test,  why  do  we  choose  to 
differentiate  as  to  the  source  of  that 
availability? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  will  agree  that  we  have 
an  export  control  law  primarily  to  be 
able  to  control  exports  to  the  Commu- 
nist-bloc nations  and  Russia.  We  think 
that  should  be  a  free  world  policy,  a  mul- 
tilateral policy,  more  than  just  a  policy 
of  this  Nation.  We  cannot  have  any  con- 
trol over  exports  from  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  Communist-bloc 
nations. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern). 

(Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues ought  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  the 
broad  support  which  is  being  expressed 
for  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  this  aspect  of  this  issue. 

On  November  17  to  19,  the  56th  annual 
foreign  trade  convention  was  held  in 
New  York  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 

Tlie  council  is  made  up  of  more  than 
600  companies  of  highly  diversified  inter- 
ests, representing  every  segment  of  the 
American  economy,  and  drawn  from  all 
over  this  coimtry. 

Attendance  at  the  convention  is  not 
confined  to  members  of  the  coimcil.  Reg- 
istered delegates  to  the  convention  num- 
bered more  than  2,000,  including  many 
officials  of  our  Government  along  with 
representatives  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. The  convention  was  chaired  by 
James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  General  Motors. 

The  convention  was  very  much  aware 
of  the  conference  substitute  for  H.R. 
4293,  agreed  to  on  November  6,  in  Its  de- 
liberations, and  it  addressed  itself  spe- 
cifically to  the  question  of  East-West 
trade  as  it  is  affected  by  our  export  con- 


trol policy  and  procedures.  The  conven- 
tion adopted  unanimously,  a  declaration 
with  language  on  export  controls,  to 
which  not  a  single  objection  was  raised, 
as  follows: 

Subject  to  limitations  imposed  by  con- 
siderations of  national  security,  the  Conven- 
tion favors  the  relaxation  of  restrictions  and 
simplification  of  regulatory  procedures  on  ex- 
port sales  of  nonstrategic  goods  and  services 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Convention  welcomes  the  detailed  re- 
view of  U.S.  policies  In  respect  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  which 
has  been  occasioned  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  considera- 
tion and  enactment  of  bills  for  renewal  or 
modification  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  now  due  to  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1969. 

The  view  of  the  Convention  is  that  the 
terms  and  administration  of  the  required 
new  legislation  as  it  emerges  from  Congress 
should  assure,  first,  the  effective  prohibition 
of  exjyort  of  goods  and  technology  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  United  States  secu- 
rity interests;  and,  second,  that  U.S.  export 
controls  In  other  respects  are  brought  Into 
closer  conformity  to  the  controls  which  other 
cooperating  nations  exercise  through  the 
Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Consultative 
Group  (COCOM)  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member. 

The  Convention  recognizes  that  there  are 
many  obstacles  to  expansion  in  U.S.  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  that  such  expanded 
trade  can  only  develop  as  there  is  a  demon- 
stration of  mutual  benefit.  The  Convention 
opposes,  however,  continuation  of  U.S.  uni- 
lateral controls  on  the  literally  hundreds  of 
products  on  non-military  character  which 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
Countries  can  readily  obtain  from  COCOM 
countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
endorsed  this  declaration  of  the  conven- 
tion and  sent  it  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress, along  with  several  other  recom- 
mendations on  foreign  economic  policy 
issues.  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  listing  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Council  and  of  the  delegates 
to  the  convention. 

It  seems  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
time  to  come  into  closer  step  with  public 
opinion  in  this  area.  I  believe  the  con- 
ference report  accomplishes  this  and  con. 
stitutes  a  signal  £u;hievement.  I  do  not 
share  some  of  the  apprehension  ex- 
pressed. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  list  follows: 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc. 
board  of  directors 

Chairman:  Robert  J.  DlXEon,  Johnson  & 
Johnson  International. 

Gerard  Alexander,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  (Com- 
pany. 

Claude  H.  Allard,  Uniroyal  International. 

John  H.  Andren,  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Company. 

J.  A.  Black,  Otis  Elevator  Company. 

Richard  M.  Bliss,  Bankers  Trust  Company. 

Bart  H.  Bossldy,  Celanese  Ck>rporatlon. 

R.  L.  Brlttenham,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegram  Corporation. 

Anthony  J.  A.  Bryan,  Monsanto  Company. 

E.  E.  Buchanan,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion 

WiUard  C.  Butcher,  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

Ouillermo  Carey,  The  Anaconda  Company. 

James  H.  Carpenter,  Colgate-Palmolive 
International  Inc. 


David  H.  Conklin,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Sc  Company. 

0.  A.  Costanao,  First  National  City  Bank. 

F.  O.  CuUen,  Del  Monte  Corporation. 
Daniel  A.  Cummlngs,  Sears,  Roebuck  and 

Co. 

E.  J.  Dalley,  RCA  Corporation. 

Jose  de  Cubas,  Westlngton  Electric  Inter- 
national Company. 

Paul  Dletz,  AUls-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Mario  A.  Dl  Pederico,  Firestone  Interna- 
tional Company. 

R.  Stanley  Dollar,  Jr.,  The  Robert  Dollar 
Co. 

Harry  B.  Duane,  Norton  Company. 

James  A.  Farley,  The  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corporation. 

WUUam  L.  Henry,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

James  A.  Farrell,  Jr.,  Past-Chairman, 
NFTC. 

Marvin  S.  Fink,  Ebasco  Industries  Inc. 

David  J.  Pitzglbbons,  Sterling  Drug  Inc. 

L.  W.  Folmar,  Texaco  Inc. 

Victor  C.  Folsom,  United  Fruit  Company. 

Berent  Friele,  International  Basic  Econ- 
omy Corporation. 

Harlow  W.  Gage,  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion. 

G.  H.  Gallaway,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corpora- 
tion. 

C.  Dillon  Glendlnning,  Mobil  Oil  Corpora- 
tion. 

Austin  J.  Gould,  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. 

George  Haynes,  The  National  Cash  Register 
(Company. 

WUUam  L.  Henry,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

E.  S.  Hoglund,  Past-Chairman.  NFTC. 
Joseph  W.  Holton,  Armco  International. 
M.    O.    Johnson,   International   Harvester 

Company. 

Antonie  T.  Knoppers,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

N.  A.  Llberatore,  Lone  Star  Cement  Corpo- 
ration. 

Walter  L.  Lingle,  Jr.,  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company. 

L.  R.  Lyon.  Fluor  Corporation. 

F.  N.  Mansager,  Hoover  Worldwide  Cor- 
poration. 

F.  Arthur  Mayes,  AFIA. 
John   J.   McMuUen,   United   States   Lines, 
Inc. 

Allen  W.  Merrell,  Ford  Motor  Company. 

1.  J.  Minett,  Chrysler  Corporation. 

Alfred  F.  Mlossi,  Contlnentel  IllinoU  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 

John  O.  Montag,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

James  Montgomery,  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  Inc. 

William  T.  Moore,  Moore-McCormack 
Lines,  Incorporated. 

Robert  M.  NoVrls,  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Inc. 

Sydnor  Oden,  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 

J.  Warren  Olmsted,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston. 

George  L.  Parkhurst,  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California. 

Roland  PierotU,  Bank  of  America  N.T.  ft 
S.A. 

Donald  C.  Flatten,  Chemical  Bank. 

John  Pugsley,  United  Stetes  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 

Thomas  J.  Smith,  Farrell  Lines  Incorpo- 
rated. 

William  H.  Spoor,  The  Pillsbury  Company. 

Hoyt  P.  Steele,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Harold  R.  Stephan,  Republic  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 

Malcolm  C.  Stewart,  The  Gillette  Company. 

Leroy  D.  Stlnebower,  Stendard  Oil  Com- 
pany (New  Jersey) . 

William  S.  Swingle,  Past-President,  NFTC. 

Richard  V.  Thomas,  Goodyear  Interna- 
tional Corporation. 

'   Henry  S.  Thompson,  Insular  Liunber  Com- 
pany. 

W.  E.  Tucker,  Caltez  Petroleum  Corpo- 
ration. 
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Alfred  H.  Von  Klemperer,  Morgan  Ouar- 
anty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

Sherwood  Waldron,  American  Home  Pro- 
ducts Corp>oration. 

Albert  C.  Wall,  Cbubb  ft  Son  Inc. 

Philip  C.  Walsh,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Oeorge  C.  Wells,  Union  Carbide  Corpora- 
tion. 

B.  H.  Witham,  IBM  World  Trade  Corpora- 
tion. 

Charles  R.  Carroll,  Counsel  to  the  Board. 

OFFICERS 

Robert  J.  Dlxson,  ChtOrman. 
Robert  M.  Norrls,  President. 
Melville  H.  Walker,  Exec.  Vice  President  ft 
Treasurer. 

Robert  T.  Scott,  Vice  President. 
Helene  L.  Blenzle,  Secretary. 
Eleanor  Tremel,  Assistant  Treasurer. 
Alexander  U.  Toschl,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Advance  Registration  to  the  56th  National 

Foreign   Trade   Convention,   New   York, 

N.Y..  November  17,  18,  and  19,  1969 
(Includes  guest  observers  from  United  States 

and  foreign  governments  and  from  Inter- 
national institutions) 
A 

Arround,  A.  Robert,  Vice  President,  Inter- 
national Section,  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 

Achenbach,  Dr.  Richard,  Consul,  Consu- 
late General  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, New  York,  N.Y. 

Achikzad,  G.  F.,  Vice  President,  The  Trad- 
ing Company  of  Afghanistan,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Achilles,  Theodore  C,  Vice  Chairman,  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
U.S.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Acosta,  Allen  H.,  Export  Manager,  Ache- 
son,  Colloids  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Adams,  Frank  J.,  Export  Manager,  The 
Jaeger  Machine  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Adams,  Professor  Robert  W.,  Institute  for 
International  Commerce,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  The  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Agnew,  Harold  A.,  Traffic  Manager,  Gran- 
colomblana  (New  York),  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Agullar,  Rafael,  Head  Commercial  Office — 
Embassy  of  Spain,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Able,  Rudolf,  Consulate  General  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Ahonen,  Valno  A.,  Vice  President  and  Man- 
ager, International  Department,  Peoples 
Trust   of   New   Jersey,   Hackensack,   N.J. 

Ahuja,  V.  K.,  Consul  General  of  India, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Alexander,  Gerald,  Group  Vice  President, 
The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Alexander,  John  L.,  Manager,  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, Oneida  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 

Alexandrides,  Dr.  C.  O.,  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Business,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Allfano,  G.  J.,  Vice  President,  Pittsburgh 
National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Allen,  Arthur  P.,  Assistant  Chief,  General 
Commercial  Policy  Division,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Allison,  Duane,  Director,  Eastern  Opera- 
tions, Portland  Public  Docks,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Al-Qandi,  Abdulla,  Vice  Consul,  Consulate 
of  the  State  of  Kuwait,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Alvarenga  Cabanas,  Ruben  I.,  Consulor, 
Embassy   of  Paraguay,  Washington,  D.C. 

Alvarez,  P.  J.,  Manager,  Financial  Plan- 
ning, International,  Lone  Star  Cement  Cor- 
poration, Greenwich,  Conn. 

Ammar,  Hamed,  Minister,  Charge  d'Aff aires 
a.l.,  Embassy  of  Tunisia,   Washington,  D.C. 

Andersen,  Aksel,  N.,  Banking  Officer,  Ma- 
rine Midland  Grace  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Anderson,  E.  I.,  Vice  President,  Operations 
Planning,  RCA  Sales  Corporation,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Anderson,  John  C.  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 


dent, Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Anderson,  Richard  E.,  Assoc.  Technical  Di- 
rector, The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Andren,  John  H.,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  Dr.  David  B.,  Coordinator,  Inter- 
national Executive,  Koppers  Company,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Andrews,  Lindsay  T.,  Assistant  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Franklin  National  Bank,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Anger,  Bert  W.,  President,  Nicholson  File 
International,  East  Providence,  R.I. 

Angle.  Frank  W.,  Director  of  Labor  Rela- 
tions, General  Motors  Overseas  Operations, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Angulo,  Manuel  R.,  Partner,  Ciutls,  Mallet- 
Prevost,  Colt  &  Mosle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Anschultz,  James  W.,  Vice  President,  Bank 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Anthony,  William  J.,  Vice  President,  The 
Fidelity  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Apeseche,  F.  P.,  Johnson  &  Johnson  Inter- 
national, New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Archer,  A.  J.,  Management  Development 
Manager,  E.  R.  Sqiiibb  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Archibald,  C.  I.,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager, International  Banking  Division,  The 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Arioka,  Shlgeru,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Sumitomo  Shoji  America,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Armishaw,  W.  F.,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager, Republic  Steed  Corporation,  General 
Export  Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Armstrong,  Col.  Armour  S.,  Chief  Office  of 
Ports  and  Intermodel  Systems,  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC. 

Armstrong,  Donaldson,  Deputy  Consul 
General,  Canadian  Consulate,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Armstrong.  Robert  W.,  President,  Revlon 
International  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Armstrong,  WUlis  C,  President,  U.S.  Coun- 
cil of  the  ICC,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Arrouet,  Francois  V.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, French  American  Banking  Corporation. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Artlgue,  Pierre,  Executive  Secretary,  The 
Belgian  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Arvanl,  Christopher  C,  Vice  President,  First 
National  City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ashton,  Professor  David  J.,  School  of  Inter- 
national Business,  Boston  University,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Aspinwall,  Robert  A.,  Treasurer,  United 
Aircraft  Corporation,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Atherton,  J.  L.,  General  Sales  Manager, 
Port  of  Beaumont,  Beaiunont,  Texas. 

Austin,  Donald  E.,  Manager,  Overseas  Cor- 
porate Administration,  General  Motors  Over- 
seas Operations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Austin,  Dr.  Ruben  V.,  Dean,  College  of 
Business  and  Economics,  Robinson  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 

Avery,  J.  E.,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  Johnson  & 
Johnson  International,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Ayers,  Captain  William  M.,  President,  Ayers 
Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Ayoub,  Sam,  Assistant  Treasurer,  The 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B 

Babb,  F.  F.,  Manager,  Sales  Projects  Fi- 
nancing, General  Electric  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Bachmeyer,  William  L.,  Export  Manager, 
American  Hospital  Supply  International, 
Edison,  N.J. 

Back,  L.  A.,  Assistant  Vice  President,  First 
National  City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Badour,  Alan  D.,  General  Manager,  Hen- 
drlckson  International   CcH-poration,  Lyons, 


Baghal,  Mohamed  A.,  Executive  Secretary, 
U£.-Arab  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York! 
N.Y. 

Baker,  Burke,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  Admin- 
istration, Anderson,  Clayton  ft  Co.,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Baker,  Steve  A.,  Credit  Manager,  Dana 
World  Trade  Corporation,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Baldwin,  William  H.,  Public  Relations  Di- 
rector, National  Foreign  Trade  Coimcil  Inc 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Balgooyen,  H.  W.,  The  Croesways,  Katonah 
N.Y. 

Ball,  E.  A.,  Boise  Cascade  International 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Bannler,  Miss  Gisela,  Consulate  General  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  New  York 
N.Y. 

Bardach,  Henry,  Country  Officer  for  Korea, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bardenhagen,  Arthur,  Vice  President,  Irv- 
ing Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bardsley,  R.  G.,  Senior  Vice  President,  Na- 
tional Bank  of  North  America,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Barnes,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  Director,  Salaried 
Personnel  Administration,  General  Motors 
Overseas  Operations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Barrand,  Harry  P.,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y. 

Barrett,  J.  Patrick,  Manager,  Administra- 
tive Services,  Carrier  Overseas  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Barron,  James  B.,  Vice  President,  New  Eng- 
land Merchants  National  Bank,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Barsanti,  William  P.,  Partner,  International 
Division,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Barss,  Dr.  Lawrence  W.,  President,  Barss, 
Reitzel  &  Assoc,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bartlett,  Albert  J.,  Partner,  Arthur  Ander- 
sen &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bashlr,  A.  R.,  Economic  Minister,  Embassy 
of  Pakistan,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bass,  Martin,  PMA  Coordinator,  New  York 
Area  Office,  Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Bates,  Ralph  E.,  Director,  International 
Distributors  Relations  ft  Services,  RCA 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Batton,  C.  V.,  Administrative  Vice  I^esi- 
dent.  The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton, 
Ohio. 

Baughman,  Max  L.,  Senior  Vice  Presdent, 
La  Salle  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111. 

Beal,  Mahlon  B.,  Division  Chief,  Exporter 
Credits,  Guarantees,  and  Insurance,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Bean,  Robert  L.,  Coordinator  of  Programs, 
State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Business  ft 
Economic  Development,  Chicago,  111. 

Beaumont,  R.,  Agent-ln-Charge,  The  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  Banking  Corp.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Bechtel,  J.  Frederick,  Vice  President,  Clark 
Equipment  Company,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

Beck,  Carl  E.,  Vice  President,  Banco  Credito 
y  Ahorro  Ponceno,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Bednarik,  Professor  Mojmlr  K.,  Depart- 
ment of  International  Finance,  Fairlelgh 
Dickinson  University,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

Bedrava,  Irvin  G.,  Sales  Manager,  D.C.  An- 
drews International,  Chicago,  ni. 

Bee,  Robert  N.,  Vice  President  ft  Interna- 
tional Economist,  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank  of  Milwaukee,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Beebe,  Morris  W.,  Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  Vice  President,  IBM  CorporaUon, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Beigie,  Carl  E.,  Assistant  Secretary  ft  Inter- 
national Economist,  Irving  Trust  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Bejarano,  Jose  Rafael,  Vice  President,  Latin 
American  Division,  Xerox  Corporation,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Belcsak,  Hans  P.,  Associate,  S.  J.  Rundt  « 
Associates,  New  York,  N.T. 
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Belllns,  Profesfcor  Paul,  Department  of 
Marketing,  Pace  College,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Belzner,  J.  T.,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  First 
National  Bank  In  Dallas,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Bender,  Stacey,  Director  of  Trade  Develop- 
ment, Port  of  Lake  Charles,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Bennett,  William  F.,  President,  General 
Telephone  ft  Electronics  International  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Bennett,  William  L.,  Financial  Relations 
Adviser,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Benson,  H.  D.,  U.S.  Representative,  Ameri- 
can Chambers  of  Commerce  for  Brazil,  Rio 
de  Janerio  &  Sao  Paulo,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Beplat,  Tristan  E.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Bergmann,  Henry  E.,  Vice  President,  State 
Street  Bank  Boston  International,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Bernackl,  Peter  A.,  President,  General  Air 
Freight  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bernard,  David  G.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Overseas  Division,  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y. 

Bernard  V.,  Deputy  Consul  General,  Bel- 
gian Consulate  General,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bero,  Ronald  A.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
International  Bank  Division,  First  Wisconsin 
National  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Bert,  J.  R.,  Manager  of  Sales — United 
States,  United  States  Steel  International 
(New  York)  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bessl,  Peter  V.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Irving  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bevan,  R.  S.,  Tax  Attorney,  Texaco  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Bcvln,  Douglas  E.,  Vice  President,  Dodge 
&  Seymour,  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bevlno,  Thomas  A.,  Cargo  Market  Devel- 
opment Coordinator,  Alitalia  Airlines,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Blenzle,  Helene  L.,  Secretary,  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc„  New  York,  N.Y. 

Biesel,  Robert  G.,  President,  International 
Division,  General  American  Transportation 
Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 

Biggerstaff,  William  E.,  Vice  President., 
Wells  Fargo  Bank,  N.A.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Billings,  Elden  E.,  Analyst  in  International 
Trade  and  Finance,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  The  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Bird,  R.  David  N.,  Manager,  Business  Devel- 
opment, Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Birge,  Walter  W.,  Manager,  International 
Division,  The  Ohio  National  Bank  of  Colum- 
bus, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Birmingham,  William  Q.,  Jr.,  Executive 
Vice  President,  Dodge  &  Seymour,  Ltd.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Bishop,  Benjamin  C,  Jr.,  Financial  Vice 
President,  Cummings  and  Company,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

BJelke,  Edward  W.,  Vice  President,  Secu- 
rity Pacific  International  Bank,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Black,  J.  Alexander,  Senior  Vice  President 
ft  Director,  Otis  Elevator  Company,  New 
Y<»k,  N.Y. 

Black,  Dr.  J.  G.,  Director,  BMI-Intema- 
tlonal,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Blackman,  Herbert  N.,  Administrator,  Bu- 
reau of  International  Labor  Affairs,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Blair,  Raymond  W.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  Central 
N.Y.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Blake,  H.  M.,  Vice  President,  C.  V.  Starr  ft 
Company.  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Blake,  T.  L..  Vice  President,  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica NT  ft  SA.  Bank  of  America  Plaza.  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

Blakeslee.  Professor  David  W..  Associate 
Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business.  Rutgers 
University.  Newark.  N.J. 

Blasco,  John  j..  Regional  Manager.  Inm 


Operations,   Mack   Trucks  Worldwide,  Ltd.. 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Bliss.  H.  F.,  Jr..  Managing  Director,  Cyan- 
amld  International,  Wayne,  NJ. 

Bliss,  Richard  M.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Blood,  Wayland  F..  Manager,  Overseas  Fi- 
nancing Department,  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Boddewyn,  Professor  J.,  School  of  Inter- 
national Business,  New  York  University,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Bodie,  Joseph  J.,  Manager,  Earthmoving 
Equipment,  General  Motors  Overseas  Opera- 
tions, New  York,  N.Y. 

Bodner,  Irwin  W..  Vice  President,  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boehm,  H.  G.,  Consulant,  International  Di- 
vision, Merchants  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bohlmann,  Hans  H.,  President,  Conlntrade 
Company,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Bond,  Charles  H.,  Vice  President,  Kayser- 
Roth  International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bonsai,  Stephen,  Assistant  Manager,  Inter- 
national Division,  Chubb  ft  Sons,  Inc..  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Booth,  D.  W.,  Vice  Resident,  Industrial 
National  Bank  of  Rhode  Island  Providence, 
R.I. 

Bopp,  Walter  S.,  Vice  President  &  General 
Manager,  Phllco-Ford  Corp.,  International 
Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Borrego,  E.  C,  Vice  President,  International 
Development,  Kerr-McGee  Corporation,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

Borup,  Erik  A.,  Manager,  Management  De- 
velopment, Sobering  Corp.,  Bloomfleld,  N.J. 

Bosse,  George  S.,  Director,  School  of  World 
Trade,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bossidy,  Bart  H.,  Vice  President,  Celanese 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bostwlck,  Don,  Vice  President,  for  Plan- 
ning and  Export  Expansion,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bowman,  John  T.,  Senator,  State  of  Mich- 
igan, Lansing,  Mich. 

Boxer,  I.  X.,  Manager,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, Kay-Fries  Chemicals  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Boyd,  William,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Pittsburgh  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Boylan,  Francis  X.,  President,  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boysen,  Frederick  J.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Philadelphia  International  Bank,  New 
York,  NY. 

Brady,  Mrs.  Jeanne,  Information  Officer, 
Asiatic  Petroleum  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Bramwell,  Edwin  M.,  Vice  President — Fi- 
nance, The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Branard,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  Gulf 
Atlantic  Warehouse  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 

Brandle,  Adolf,  Representative,  Union  Bank 
of  Switzerland,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bray,  Robert  F.,  Vice  President  ft  Treas- 
urer, United  States  Steel  International  (New 
York)  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Breien,  D.  R.,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer, 
Hoover  Worldwide  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Brennan,  Richard  M.,  Coordinator  of  Tariff 
Affairs,  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Brewster,  John  N..  Director  Distributor 
Sales,  International  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio 

Brlce,  R.  T.,  Assistant  to  the  Senior  Vice 
President,  Otis  Elevator  Company,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Bridges,  Orphle  R.,  President,  Arvln  Inter- 
national Inc.,  Columbus.  Ind. 

Brlggs.  J.  L..  Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Standard  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Brine,  Lewis  R.,  Manager,  Non-Automotive 
Products,  General  Motors  Overseas  Distribu- 
tors Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bronson,  D.  R.,  Manager.  Planning  ft  Con- 
trols, RCA  Corporation.  Harrison,  N.J. 


Brown,  Barton,  Manager  of  Operations 
Staff,  General  Motors  Overseas  Operations, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Harry  W.,  Manager,  Employee  ReU- 
tions,  Bechtel  Corp<»-atlon,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Brown,  J.  S.,  Treasurer,  SAMTNCORP  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Richard  R.,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Samuel  C,  Vice  President  and  Man- 
ager, The  Northern  Trust  International  Bank- 
ing Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Thomas  S.,  Senior  Vice  President. 
The  American  Distilling  Company,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Brown,  Walter  H.,  Partner,  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlman  ft  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Browne,  John  R.,  Vice  President,  The  Lib- 
erty National  Bank  ft  Trust  Company  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklm. 

Browne,  R.  J.,  Consul,  British  Trade  Devel- 
opment Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Brunet,  Meade,  Mendham,  N.J. 

Brunner.  T.  E.  G.,  Vice  President,  Euro- 
pean-American Banking  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Bruno,  Vincent  J.,  Director,  World  Trade 
Department,  Commerce  and  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  N.Y. 

Brunold,  Werner  J.,  Irving  Trust  Company. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Bruton,  William  H.,  Vice  President,  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Bruynlnckx,  Reml  G.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Manufacturers  ft  Traders  Trust  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Bryan,  Joseph  R.,  Assistant  Vice  Prudent, 
The  Indiana  National  Bank,  Indian^iplls, 
Ind.  \ 

Buchanan,  Eugene  E..  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Buck,  John  E.,  HI,  Director  Trade  Develop- 
ment, Eastern  Division,  Norfolk  Port  ft  In- 
dustrial Authority,  Maritime  Tower.  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Buckman,  David  L.,  2nd  Vice  President,  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Bullard,  Eugene,  III,  Assistant  Cashier, 
Commodity  International  Division,  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Burfelnd,  Fred  C,  Senior  Manager,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  (N.  J.),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burgess,  W.  S.,  Chief  Executive  for  North 
America,  The  Standard  Bank  Ltd.,  New  York. 
N.Y  . 

Burhanuddln,  M.  S.  R.,  Counselor  (Trade 
Attache) ,  Embassy  of  Malasrsla,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Burnett,  Timothy  B.,  International  Officer, 
Citizens  ft  Southern  National  Bank,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Bumes,  Calvin  C,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Bums,  Billy  B.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Port  of  Palm  Beach,  Riviera 
Beach,  Fla. 

Burns,  J.  Robert,  Manager,  Treasury  Opera- 
tions, Monsanto  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Burr,  Elbert  W.,  Director  of  Personnel,  In- 
ternational Division,  Monsanto  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Burr,  Monson  M.,  Manager,  Corporate 
Status,  Taxes  and  Dividends,  General  Motors 
Overseas  Operations,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bursley,  Gilbert  E.,  Senator,  State  of  Mich- 
igan, Lansing,  Mich. 

Burton,  Clark  D.,  Vice  President,  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  Buenoa  Aires, 
Argentina 

Butcher,  WlUard  C,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Butler,  Rhett  W.,  Director,  World  Trade 
Division,  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  Chicago,  m. 
Butter,  Oerrlt.   Assistant  Vice  President. 
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Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Buttleman,  H.  R.,  Manager,  Corporate 
Finance  Services,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
Peoria,  III. 

C 

Cabrera,  Professor  GUberto  R.,  Department 
of  Management  and  Business  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico. 

Cameron,  Donald  O.,  Vice  President,  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  C.  K.,  Vice  President  and  Direc- 
tor. IBM  World  Trade  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Robert  D.,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent,  Newsweek,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Thomas  W..  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mellon  Bank  International,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Campoe,  The  Honorable  Roberto  de  Ollvelra, 
President,  Inter-American  Council  of  Com- 
merce and  Production  (CICYP),  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Caranlcas,  Costa  P.,  Economic  Minister, 
Embassy  of  Greece,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Carberry.  W.  Gordon,  Director.  Export  Mar- 
keting, Campbell  Soup  Company,  Camden, 
N.J. 

Carleton.  Charles  W..  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent— International  Division,  Standard 
Brands  Incorporated,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Carlson,  E.  S.,  President,  E.  S.  Carlson  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Carey,  Guillermo  Senior  Vice  President, 
The  Anaconda  Ccmpany,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carlt,  Dr.  Guldo,  Governor,  Banca  d'ltalla, 
Rome,  Italy. 

Carlisle,  Woodson  S.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treas- 
Tirer,  Clark  Equipment  Company,  Buchanan, 
Mich. 

Carmody,  Joseph,  Assistant  Manager,  The 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Carr,  David  W.,  Director,  Paclflc-Asla  and 
Middle  East  Divisions,  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Carroll,  Charles  R.,  Counsel  to  the  Board, 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Carroll,  Gregory  C,  Vice  President,  Bank  of 
America,  N.Y.  

Carroll,  John  J.,  Chairman,  NFTC  Tax 
Committee;  Vice  President,  Ebasco  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Carroll,  Mitchell  B.,  Attorney  of  Counsel, 
Coudert  Brothers,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Carroll,  R.  J.,  Vice  President,  Finance, 
Overseat  Division.  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, New  York.  N.Y. 

Carson.  C.  W..  Senior  ^Hce  President, 
Chemical  Bank.  International  Division,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Carter,  J.  Larry,  Senior  Vice  President, 
First  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Charlotte.  N.C. 

Carter,  Jack  E.,  Vice  President.  Interna- 
tional Division,  The  Kelly-Sprlngfleld  Tire 
Company,  Ciimberland,  Md. 

Carter.  Victor,  Director — International  Di- 
vision, The  T.  L.  Smith  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Cashman,  George  D.,  Vice  President,  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Cassidy,  John  T..  Senior  Vice  President, 
Dart  Containerline  Incorporated,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Cassinl,  Gene,  Manager,  Marketing  Serv- 
ices, United  States  Steel  International  (New 
York)  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cathles,  George,  Deputy  Agent,  West- 
minster Bank  Limited,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cavanaugh,  Walter  A.,  Vice  President, 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Chamberlln,  Robert  W.,  Central  National 
Bank  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Chark,  Erwin  B.,  European  Coordinator, 
Joint  International  Mobil  Chemical  Inter- 
national Ltd.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Chapelle,     Donald,     Manager,     Passenger 


Sales,  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Chapman,  W.  M.,  Vice  President,  Field 
Operations,  Westinghouse  Electric  Interna- 
tional Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Charleston,  George  J.,  Manager,  Barclays 
Bank,  D.C.O.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Charpentler,  William  A.,  Manager,  Interna- 
tional Credit  &  Sales  Finance,  Raytheon 
Company,  Lexington.  Mass. 

ChasUn,  Pierre  J.  L.,  President,  Geep-In- 
dustrles,  Yerres.  France. 

Chaudhury,  M.  N.  I.,  Consul  General  of 
Pakistan,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cherney.  Paul,  President,  Clnefot  Inter- 
national Corp..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Chllds,  W.  C.  General  Manager,  Chrysler 
Corporation,  Export- Import  Division,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Christiansen,  Thomas  A.,  Manager,  Inter- 
national Planning,  Hewlett-Packard  Com- 
pany, Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Christie,  David  C,  Manager,  Customer  Re- 
search, General  Motors  Overseas  Operations, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Christopher,  Robert,  Foreign  Editor,  News- 
week, New  York,  N.Y. 

Chubb,  Percy,  2nd,  Chairman,  Chubb  & 
Son  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clarnelll,  Franco,  Director,  European  Com- 
munity Information  Service,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cimino,  Vincent.  Assistant  Northeast  Man- 
ager, Virginia  State  Ports  Authority,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Clapp,  Charles  L.,  Partner,  Hasklns  &  Sells, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Clark,  Henry  A.,  Merchandising  &  Sales 
Development  Manager,  Vehicle  Sales,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Overseas  Operations,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Clark,  E.  K.,  Manager,  Sales  Coordination, 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  General  Export 
Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clark,  Jack,  Port  Chairman-Commissioner, 
Port  Everglades  Authority,  Port  Everglades, 
Florida. 

Clark,  Professor  John  J.,  Department  of 
Economics,  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clark,  William  J.,  Assistant  Manager  of 
Sales — United  States,  United  States  Steel  In- 
ternational (New  York) ,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clarke.  George  A..  Vice  ^»resldent.  The  Bank 
of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Harold  van  B.,  Vice  President, 
First  National   City  Bank,  New  York,   N.Y. 

Coates,  Burgls  B.,  Vice  President,  J.  Henry 
Schroder  Banking  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Cochrane,  G.,  Vice-Consul,  British  Trade 
Development  Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Coeckx,  K.,  Deputy  Consul  General,  Bel- 
gian Consulate  General,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cogswell,  Julius  O.,  Senior  Staff  Account- 
ant, Exchange,  Financing  &  Taxes,  General 
Motors  Overseas  Operatio-TS,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cohen,  The  Honorable  Edwin  S.,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Tax  Policy,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  Washington,  DC. 

Cohen,  Stephen  D.,  Chief  Economist,  U.S. — 
Japan  Trade  Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cole,  Robert  T.,  Deputy  Tax  Counsel,  De- 
puty Tax  Legislative  Council  (International) , 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  \^ 

Colson,  V.  H^>t  Director — Government  & 
Export  Marketing^  3-M  Co.,  International 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Colwell,  Kent  G.,  General  Representative 
'  in  the  U.S.,  Credit  x^yonnals.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Comer,  Charles  E.,  Manager,  Frigidaire 
Products,  General  Motors  Overseas  Opera- 
tions, New  York,  N.Y. 

Conde,  Alvaro,  Vice  President,  Banco  de 
Comerclo   (Mexico)   S.A.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Conklln,  David  H.,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager, International  Department,  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours,  &  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Conklln,  John  C,  Vice  President,  Marine 
Midland  Grace  Trust  Company,  New  York. 
N.Y. 


Connolly,  Eugene  T.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Vice 
President,  City  Trust  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Connolly,  Thomas  J.,  Manager  of  Export 
Sales,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Conover,  Harry,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
First  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Constans,  D.  A.,  Treasurer,  Birmingham 
Overseas,  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Converso,  Victor  E.,  Special  Representative, 
World  Trade  Center,  The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Conwell,  D.  M.,  General  Manstger,  Sales, 
Alcoa  Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  New  York' 
N.Y. 

Coogan,  W.  A.,  President.  John  C.  Dolph 
Company,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.J. 

Cook,  John  H.  S.,  Vice  President,  Mosler 
International,  S.A.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Coombs,  Charles  A,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Cooper,  Denis  A.,  Director,  Technical  Plan- 
ning Staff,  Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Cooper,  John  F.,  Vice  President,  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Cordoba,  Francisco,  Attache,  Commercial 
Office — Embassy   of   Spain,   New   York,  NY. 

Cordova,  Louis  H.,  Director,  International 
Division,  American  Sawmill  Machinery  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Corea,  Luis  F.,  Senior  Vice  President,  The 
Riggs  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.C, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Coreth,  Max  A.,  Manager,  International 
Marketing  Division,  Robertshaw  Controls  Co., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Cormier,  C.  P.,  Treasurer,  Esso  Interna- 
tional Inc..  New  York.  N.Y.     . 

Cornell,  Richard  M.,  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
Trade  Development  Office,  The  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Corwin,  Professor  William,  University  of 
Miami,  Coral  Gables,  PHorlda. 

Costanzo,  G.  A.,  Executive  Vice  President, 
First  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cotton.  Bruce  C,  Vice  President  for  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  Transylvama  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Ky. 

Cox,  W.  John,  Sub  Manager,  Barclays  Bank 
D.C.O.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Coxhead,  Stuart  P.,  International  Consult- 
ant, Addressograph-Multigraph  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Coyne,  Joseph  H.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Craet,  M.  V.  "Bill",  Jr.,  Deputy  Director, 
Peninsula  Ports  Authority  of  Virginia,  New- 
port News,  Virginia 

Crafts,  Norman,  Director  of  Manpower 
Planning,  American  Int'l.  Underwriters  Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Creason,  Russell  L.,  Director,  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training,  General  Motors 
Overseas  Operations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Crockard,  M.  R.,  Vice  President,  Bank  of 
the  Southwest,  Houston,  Texas. 

Crohare,  Carlos,  Consul  General  of  Chile, 
Consulate  General  of  Chile,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cronberg,  Christian  S.,  International 
Credit  Representative,  Contlnental-Emsco 
Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Crosbie,  WllUam  R.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y. 

Cross,  Thomas  W.,  Vice  President,  Bank  of 
America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Crosse.  Howard  D.,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Franklin  National  Bank,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Crowell,  W.  D.,  Vice  President-Treasurer, 
Contlnental-Emsco  Company.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Crum,  Guy  A.,  Vice  President,  Interna- 
tional Section,  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  ni. 

Cruz,  A.  R.,  Manager,  Export  Department, 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cuddy; 'Dan  J.,  Vice  President,  Secretary- 
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Treasurer,  Continental  Can  Co.  International 
Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 

CuUen,  Frank  O.,  Vice  President  &  Regional 
Director,  International  Operations,  Del 
Monte  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Cullman,  Hugh,  President,  Philip  Morris 
International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Culverson,  Lester  E.,  Port  Commissioner, 
Port  Everglades  Authority,  Port  Everglades, 

Fla. 

Cummlngs,  D.  A.,  Comptroller,  Interna- 
tional Operations,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 
Oak  Brook,  111. 

Cummlngs,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  President,  Cum- 
mlngs and  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cummins,  Victor  E.,  Manager,  Credit  & 
Collections,  The  Mead  Corporation,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Cunningham,  Charles  E.,  Vice  President, 
General  Manager,  Latlti  American  Operations, 
Continental  Can  International  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Cunningham,  William  H.  M.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Security  Pacific  International  Bank, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Curtln,  Adrlenne,  Foreign  Investment  Ad- 
visor, Irish  Industrial  Development  Author- 
ity, New  York,  N.Y. 

Curtiss,  Edwin  H.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Cutler,  Alfred,  Executive  Marketing  Ad- 
visor, General  Tire  International  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Cutler,  "Frederick,  Chief,  Direct  Investment 
Branch,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cutler,  Robert  L.,  President,  Cutler  &  Ed- 
monds International,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

D 

Dalley,  E.  J.,  Staff  Vice  President,  RCA  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  N.Y. 

Dall,  Jes  J.,  General  Manager,  International 
Department,  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  Llnde  Di- 
vision, New  York,  N.Y. 

Daly,  E.  M.,  Assistant  Agent,  The  Toronto- 
Domimon  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D'Aquila,  Frank  P.,  President,  American 
Hoist  Development  Corporation,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Dastgir,  M.  G.,  Director,  Pakistan  Invest- 
ment Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Davidson,  Marcia  D.,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasivy  Washington,  D.C. 

Oavies,  Harold  V.,  Secretary,  Exchange 
Committee,  General  Motors  Overseas  Opera- 
tions, New  York,  N.Y. 

Davies,  William  D.,  International  Transpor- 
tation Consultant,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Davis,  Glenn  B.,  Jr.,  Vice  President — Com- 
mercial, United  States  Steel  International, 
Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dawkins,  Herbert  P.,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Contlnental-Emsco  Company,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Dean,  Arthur  H.,  Senior  Partner,  Sullivan 
&  Cromwell,  New  York,  N.Y. 

de  Anguera,  Earl,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle, 
SeatUe,  Wash. 

de  Arteaga,  Vincent,  Executive  Director, 
Inter-American  Export  Promotion  Center 
(CIPE),  Bogota,  Colombia. 

de  Bruycker,  John  G.,  General  Manager, 
International  Commercial  Services,  U.S.  Steel 
International  (New  York),  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

de  Corral,  Jorge,  Vice  President,  Banco  de 
Comerclo  (Mexico)  S.  A.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

de  Cubas,  Jose,  Regional  Vice  Chairman, 
National  Convention  Committee;  President, 
Westinghouse  Electric  International  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y. 

de  Haan,  Bryon.  Public  Affairs  Manager. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  Peoria,  m. 

de  Lorenzo,  Anthony  O.,  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Public  Relations,  General  Motors 
Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 

de  Maynadler,  Alain,  Senior  Vice  President. 
Provident  National  Bank.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

de  Messieres,  Claude  E.,  Vice  President. 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dempsey,  Mylee  P,  Manager,  International 


Credit,  Union  Carbide  Corp<Mratlon,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

DennlB,  J.,  Director  Manpower  Develop- 
ment St  Organization,  Overseas  Division,  In- 
ternational Paper  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Denton,  Re^nald  J.,  Vice  President,  For- 
eign Credit  Insurance  Association,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

de  Pedroso,  J.  L.,  Vice  President,  Interna- 
tional, The  Budd  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deposltar,  C.  M.,  Export  Traffic  &  Credit 
Manager,  Mallory  International  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

de  Simone.  Professor  Guy  J.,  Department  of 
Marine  Transportation,  State  University  of 
N.Y.  Maritime  College,  Fort  Schuyler,  Bronx, 
N.Y. 

Devlin,  David  T.,  Acting  Chief,  Balance  of 
Payments  Division,  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics, Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Diamond,  Edwin,  Senior  Editor,  Newsweek, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Diaz,  Orenclo  R.,  International  Division 
Officer,  American  Fletcher  National  Bank  & 
Trust  CI.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dlckerman,  Dr.  Allen  B.,  Director,  Interna- 
tional Management  Development  Depart- 
ment, Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Dickey,  E.  T.,  Manager  of  Credits,  National 
Steel  Corporation,  Welrton  Steel  Division, 
Welrton,  West  Virginia. 

Dlckover,  George  P.,  Vice  President,  Orga- 
nization Resources  Counselors,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Dletz,  Paul,  Vice  President,  Commercial 
Eastern  Area,  Allls-Chalmers,  New  York,  N.Y. 

dl  Federico,  Mario  A.,  President,  Firestone 
International  Company.  Akron,  Ohio. 

dl  Mlcell.  S.  H..  Assistant  Cashier,  PHrst  Na- 
tional City  Bank.  New  York,  N.Y. 

dl  Montezemolo,  Cesare,  Representative, 
Banco  dl  Napoll,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dlxson,  Robert  J.,  Chairman.  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.  and 
Vice  Chairman,  Johnson  &  Johnson  Inter- 
national, New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Docal,  G.  C,  Purchasing — Traffic  Coordi- 
nator, International,  Unlroyal,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Dockry,  John  J.,  Manager,  International 
Banking,  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dodd,  David  K.,  Vice  President,  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Doigan,  Paul,  Manager,  Doctoral  &  Inter- 
national Recruiting,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Dollar,  R.  Stanley,  Jr.,  President,  The  Rob- 
ert Dollar  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Domlnguez,  H.  R.,  Vice  President,  First 
National  Bank  in  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Donovan,  J.  P.,  Foreign  Freight  Traffic 
Manager,  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Dordolo,  Miss  W.,  Ufflclo  Italia  dl  Cambl, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dorman,  J.  A.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Chemical  Bank,  International  Division,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Dorr,  Russell  H.,  Washington  Representa- 
tive, The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.  A., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Douglas,  Ben,  Vice  President,  International 
Sales,  Amana  Refrigeration  Inc.,  Amana, 
Iowa. 

Douglas,  Ronald  W.,  Assistant  Manager, 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle!  (In- 
ternational) New  York,  N.Y. 

Douoguib,  Augustln,  Economic  Counsellor, 
Ivory  Coast  Development  Office,  Embassy  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Dowd,  Robert  E.,  Vice  President,  Northwest 
International  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Gerald  J.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Manager,  Foreign  &  Collection  Depart- 
ments, Harvard  Trust  Company,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Drake.    Thomas    J.,    Marketing    Manager. 


Ford  Motor  Company.  Overseas  Dlst.  Opera- 
tions, Wixom,  Mich. 

Dnmimond,  Bernard  G.,  Director,  Interna- 
tional Department,  Abex  Corporation,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Duane,  Harry  B.,  Group  Vice  President, 
International  Operations,  Norton  Company. 
Worcester.  Mass. 

du  Bouchet.  Andrew  J.,  Jr..  Director  of 
Employe  Services,  General  Motors  Overseas 
Operations.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ducey,  William  S.,  Vice  President,  MoUer 
Steamship  Co.  Inc.  (Maersk  Line) ,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Duerr,  Michael  G.,  Manager,  International 
Management  Research,  The  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Duncan.  Robert  B.,  Financial  Economist, 
Office  of  International  Monetary  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dunn,  Witcher,  Vice  President,  North 
American  Maritime  Agencies,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dupre.  Clarence  L.,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Houston  National  Bank,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Duran,  Henry  A..  President,  International 
Division,  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Durr,  Tlbor  B-.  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dutcher,  Professor  Lester  A.,  Department 
of  Marine  Transportation,  State  University 
of  N.Y.  Maritime  College,  Fort  Schuyler, 
Bronx.  N.Y. 

Dyer,  Professor  John  M.,  Department  of 
Marketing.  University  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables,  Pla. 

Dyke,  T.  A.,  Vice  President.  Combustion 
Engineering.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

E 

Eaton,  Edgar  I.,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Edgerton,  Dr.  R.  F.,  Director,  Advertising 
and  Customer  Services,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Edmonson,  J.,  Assistant  to  Representative, 
Barclays  Bank  Limited,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Edwards,  Peter  E.,  President,  The  Foreign 
Commerce  Club  of  New  York,  Inc.,  c/o  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan  Am 
Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Edwards.  Robert  O.,  Director  of  Trade  De- 
velopment. Port  of  Seattle.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Edwards.  William  C,  Jr.,  Vice  President, 
International  Division,  Wachovia  Bank  Se 
Trust  Company,  N.  A.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Ekblom,  Harry  E.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.  A.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Eldridge,  Professor  Rodney,  School  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Business  Administration,  The 
George  Washington  University,  Washington. 
DC. 

Elfin,  Mel.  Chief  of  Washington  Bureau, 
Newsweek,  Washington,  D.C. 

Eller,  Edouard,  Executive  Vice  President, 
United  California  Bank  International,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Elliott.  D.,  Consul  (Commercial) ,  British 
Trade  Development  Office,  New  Ywk,  N.Y. 

Elliott,  Osborn,  Editor,  Newsweek,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Emcb,  Rudi  H.,  Resident  Representative, 
A.  C,  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Endias,  Edward  J.,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

English,  James  D.,  Assistant  Manager. 
Eastern  Trade  Development  Office,  The  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Enslnger,  Lewis  G.,  Senior  Vice  President. 
Marme  Midland  Grace  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Erath,  H.  Gerard,  Vice  President,  Whitney 
National  Bank  of  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans. 
La. 

Ernemann,  Andre.  Consul  General  of  Bel> 
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glum,  Belgian  Consulate  General.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Erwln,  C.  E..  Headquarters  Administration 
Director,  IBM  World  Trade  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Eskln,  H.,  Manager,  Overseae  Development, 
Europe,  Westinghouse  Electric  International 
Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Esrey,  Mrs.  Julie  C  Economist,  Standard 
Oil  Company   (N.J.),  New  York,  N.Y. 

Evans,  A.  O.,  Jr.,  Commissioner,  Brazos 
River  Harbor  Navigation  District,  Preeport, 
Texas. 

Evans,  James  G.,  Jr.,  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  International  Monetary  Fund, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ewlng,  Gordon  R..  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, International  Department,  Maryland 
National  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ewlng,  William  D.,  Director,  Financial 
Services,  Overseas  Division,  International 
Paper  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

P 

Falanga,  S.  J.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Irving  Trust  Company,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Fales,  Herbert  P.,  Manager.  International 
Department,  American  Security  and  Trust 
Company,  Washington.  D.C. 

Pantl.  Irving  L..  Seton  Hall  University. 
South  Orange.  N.J. 

Farley,  James  A.,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Farrar.  Professor  Richard.  Department  of 
Marine  Transportation,  State  University  of 
N.Y.  MMitlme  College,  Fort  Schuyler.  Bronx. 
N.Y. 

Farrell.  George  T.,  Vice  President.  Mellon 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Farrell.  'ames  A.,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Farrell  Lines,  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Farrell,  William  H.,  Director  of  Sales.  Inter- 
modal  Freight  Forwarding.  Inc..  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Farriss.  Donald  V..  Assistant  Vice  President. 
Union  Trust  Company,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Fasy,  Joseph  F.  X..  Sales  Agent,  Lavlno 
Shipping  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Faunce,  D.  Britton,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, John  H.  Faunce,  Inc..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Fayerweather,  Professor  John.  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  New  York 
University.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Feaster.  Houston  H..  Director.  Ala'  na 
State  Docks  Department.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Fee,  Richard  E.,  Assistant  to  Supply  Man- 
ager, General  Motors  Overseas  Operations, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

FeSer,  Louis  C,  DTrector,  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Analysis  and  Director,  Canada  Division, 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Ferejohn,  J.  W.,  Agent,  The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fernandez,  Manuel  A.,  Manager,  Baldwin 
Export  Corporation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ferreri,  Raoul,  U.S.A.  Representative,  Fin- 
slder,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fichthorn,  L.  E.,  Vice  President,  Wyeth 
International  Ltd.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Flcker,  Hermann,  Economist  in  Interna- 
tional Finance  and  Trade,  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Field,  Frances.  Assistant  Economist.  First 
National  City  Bank,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Fielder,  G.  K.,  Vice  President.  Otis  Eleva- 
tor Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Flgueroa,  M.  A.,  As£>istant  Vice  Pi-esident, 
Irving  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Filoramo,  Joseph  E.,  Executive  General 
Agent,  Port  of  New  Orleans,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fink,  Marvin  S..  Executive  Vice  President  & 
General  Counsel,  Boise  Cascade  Interna- 
tional. New  York.  N.Y. 

Flnke.  John  F..  Assistant  Treasurer.  Con- 
tinental Bank  International.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Finn,  Francis  M.,  Representative  for  North 


America,  Wm.  Brandt's  Sons  &  Co.  Ltd. — 
London,  Upper  Montclalr,  N.J. 

Firestone,  Raymond  C,  Regional  Vice 
Chairman,  National  Convention  Committee; 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Fish,  H.  M.,  President,  Caltex  Mediterrane- 
an Limited,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fitzgerald,  James  L.,  Vice  President,  Rosen- 
thal &  Rosenthal,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fitzgerald,  Zena,  International  Media 
Manager,  BBDO,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fitzglbbons,  David  J.,  President,  Sterling 
Drug,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Flaherty,  Thomas  J.,  Manager,  Adminis- 
trative Service,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  WABD,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Flamson,  Richard  J.  III.  Vice  President, 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Flannery,  Arthur  R.,  Deputy  Manager, 
Brown  Brothers  Harriman  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Flecha  De  Lima.  Paulo  Tarso,  Deputy  Con- 
sul General,  Director  of  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Bureau,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fleetwood,  Harvey,  Vice  President,  Conti- 
nental Bank  International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fleischer,  Aug.,  Consul  General  of  Nor- 
way, Royal  Norwegian  Consulate  General, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Florl,  Francis  Dee,  Manager,  Trade  De- 
velopment, Niagara  Frontier  Port  Author- 
ity, Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Foley,  Paul  J.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Franklin  National  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Folsom,  Victor  C,  Chairman,  NFTC  For- 
eign Property  Committee;  Vice  President 
and  General  Counsel,  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 

Ford.  Professor  Joseph,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, College  of  Business  Administration, 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Forsyth,  John  R..  Vehicle  Sales  Staff  Man- 
ager. General  Motors  Overseas  Distributors 
Corporation.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Foster.  John  E.,  Vice  President.  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank   N.A..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Foulks,  Horace  A.,  Regional  Vice  President, 
Travelers  Cheque  Division,  American  Ex- 
press Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fowlkes,  J.  Winston,  General  Manager, 
Corporate  International,  Time  Incorporated, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Fox,  G.  A.,  Treasurer,  Lone  Star  Cement 
Corporation,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Fox,  Lawrence  A.,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Trade  Policy,  De- 
partment   of    Commerce,    Washington,   D.C. 

Fox,  Norman  A.,  Manager  of  Traffic,  To- 
ledo-Lucas County  Port  Authority,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Frankel,  Marshall  I.,  Vice  President,  J.  D. 
Marshall  International,  Inc..  Chicago.  111. 

Franks.  Edward  P..  Director-Personnel, 
Chrysler  International,  S.A.S.  enC  deC.V., 
Mexico.  D.P..  Mexico. 

Fransioli.  Thomas  A.,  Ill,  Vice  President, 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  London 
E.C.  2,  England. 

Franzl,  Mario,  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
ueputy  Permanent  Representative  of  Italj 
to  the  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Freeman,  William  M.,  Vice  President,  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager,  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron 
Company,  Oak  Brook,  111. 

Frelert,  William  F.,  Director,  Department 
of  Transportation  and  World  Trade,  Roches- 
ter Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Frlele,  Berent,  Chairman,  NFTC  Brazil 
Committee;  Consultant,  International  Basic 
Economy  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Frlesen,  Harold  N.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
International  Operations,  The  Bendlx  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  N.Y. 

Fuhrer,  Arthur  M.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Western  Pennsylvania  National  Bank, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fulton,    David    C,    Chief,    Public    Affairs 


Division,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  Washington.  D.C. 

Purey,  Robert  P.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Banco  Credito  y  Ahorro  Fonceno,  New  York' 
N.Y. 

O 

Gaffney,  John  F.,  Assistant  Manager,  The 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gage,  Prank  P.,  Vice  President  for  Finance, 
Wyeth  International  Limited,  Philadelphia' 
Pa. 

Gage,  Harlow,  Vice  President,  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation,  General  Manager,  Overseas 
Operations  Division,  General  Motors  Over- 
seas Operations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Galle,  Steven  T.,  Assistant  Manager,  Inter- 
national Sales,  Smith  &  Wesson,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Galllat,  Jacques,  Director — Exterierres  Re- 
lations, Geep-Industries,  Yerres,  France. 

Ganguzza,  Philip.  President.  Overseas 
Amalgamated  Serv..  Irvington,  N.J. 

Ganoe,  Charles  S.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
The  Fidelity  Bank,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gans.  Wm..  Domestic  and  Foreign  Opera- 
tion Assistance.  Cables:  "Gogetter",  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Gara.  James  J..  Chairman  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Norfolk  Port  &  Industrial  Au- 
thority, Norfolk,  Va. 

Garcia,  Professor  Alexander,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Falrleigh  Dickinson 
University.  Rutherford.  N.J. 

Garrigue.  Paul.  Jr..  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Intercredlt  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Garrison,  William  J.,  Vice  President,  Den- 
ver U.S.  National  Bank,  Denver,  Colo. 

Garver,  Perry  T.,  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Gary,  Tom  C,  Jr.,  Personnel  Manager,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gates,  Theodore  R.,  Assistant  Special  Rep- 
resentative, Office  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  Executive  Office 
of  The  President,  Washington,  DC. 

Gelerman,  Gilles  H.,  International  Market 
Research  Analyst,  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  Inc., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Geiser,  A.,  Counselor,  Embassy  of  Switzer- 
land, Washington,  D.C. 

Geltner,  Clement,  Assistant  Cashier,  Inter- 
national Department,  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Gemmel,  W.  A..  Jr.,  Irving  Trust  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentry,  R.  P.,  Staff  Vice  President  for  Ad- 
ministration, International  Operations, 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gerrlty,  L.  T.,  Vice  President-Marketing, 
Celanese  Fibers  International  Co.,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Geurtz,  Arle  J.  A.,  Vice  President  and  Man- 
ager, International  Department,  The  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Geyer,  James  L.,  Director,  International 
Management  Development.  The  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gibson,  Andrew  E.,  Maritime  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Maritime  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Gibson,  R.  M.,  Corporate  Manager,  Recruit- 
ing &  Employment,  The  International  Nickel 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Glchuru,  Simon  M.,  Commercial  Attache, 
Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Kenya,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Gilbert,  The  Honorable  Carl  J.,  The  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations, Washington,  D.C. 

Gilbert,  Glen  A.,  Principal,  Glen  A.  Gil- 
bert &  Associates,  Hialeah,  Fla. 

Gilbert,  J,  Luclan,  Director  of  Trade  De- 
velopment, Tampa  Port  Authority,  Tampa, 
Fla. 

Gillan,  A.  S.,  Vice  President,  International 
Administration,  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gllleland,  William  W.,  International  Cred- 
it Manager,  New  Holland  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
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James,  David  L.,  Counsel,  Texas  Gulf  Sul- 
phur Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

James,  Walter  P.,  Export  Manager,  Neville 
Chemical  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Janett,  Graham  E.,  Manager  of  Cash  and 
Financial  Analysis,  Warner-Lambert  Pharma- 
ceutical  Company,  Morris  Plains,  N.J. 

Jasko,  Miss  Lillian  E.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Allied  Bank  International,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Jeanes,  Marshall  M.,  Vice  President,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  N.Y. 

Jeans.  R.  L.,  Vice  President,  Power  Systems, 
Westlnghouse  Electric  International  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y. 

Jensen,  Professor  Finn  B.,  Director,  Foreign 
Careers  Majors,  Lehigh  University,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Jewett,  Edwin  G..  Jr..  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
Orleans,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Johnson,  Farnham  J.,  , Assistant  Director 
Distributor  Sales,  International  B.  P.  Good- 
rich Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Johnson,  Norman  E..  President.  Admiral 
International  Corporation,  Rosemont,  111. 

Johnson,  Stan,  Manager  Marketing  Inter- 
national Operations,  The  Gates  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Denver,  Col. 

Johnson,  Y.  J.,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  Bank 
of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Johnston,  Colin  C,  Assistant  Manager,  First 
Chicago  International  Banking  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Johnston,  W.  Rollin,  Manager,  Interna- 
tional Trade  Development,  Bally  Meter  Com- 
pany, Wlckliffe,  Ohio. 

Jones,  Charles  M.,  Director  of  Planning, 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Interna- 
tional. New  York,  N.Y. 

Jones,  Donald  P.,  Commercial  Sales  Man- 
ager, Scandinavian  Airlines  Systems,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Jones,  James  A.,  Jr.,  Sales  Manager,  New 
York  Office,  Dow  Chemical  International  Ltd.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Jones,  John  E.,  Vice  President,  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago.  Chicago,  111. 

Jones,  Lambert  E.,  Associate  Treasurer, 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Jones,  Roy  E.,  Sales  Manager.  International 
Division,  Link-Belt  Division  of  FMC  Corpo- 
ration, New  York,  N.Y. 
K 

Kahmana,  Aron,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Israel  Discount  Bank  Limited,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Kahn,  Richard  S.,  Director  of  Taxes, 
Squibb  Beech-Nut,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kahng,  C.  W..  Rheemonde  International 
Corp..  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 

Kainer.  Lawrence  A.,  Vice  President,  Brand 
Export    Packing    of    Texas,    Inc.,    Houston, 

Kalnlk,  Herbert  G  ,  Vice  President  &  Di- 
rector, International  Operations,  Frltzscne 
D  &  O,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Kala,  T.  I.,  ConsxU  General  of  Finland, 
Consulate  General  of  Finland,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Kalmar,  Edward  A.,  Director  Non  European 
Operations,  Inmont  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 
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Kane,  Daniel  J.,  Manager,  Massachiisetts 
port  Authority,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kanskl,  Robert  E.,  Tax  Manager,  Chese- 
brough-Pond's  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kapell,  B.  L.,  Controller-Tax,  U.S.  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kapoor,  Professor  Ashok,  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  New  York  University,  New  York, 

NY. 

Kappes,  George  L.,  Manager,  Export  De- 
partment, Rockwell  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hasten,  Raymond  C,  Vice  President,  Glrard 
Trust  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Katz.  Donald  P.,  Deputy  Director  for  Plan- 
ning, Office  of  Foreign  Direct  Investments, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C. 

Katz,  S.  Stanley,  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Investment,  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Kaufman,  Milton,  Assistant  Chief  for  Pro- 
gram Implementation,  Foreign  Trade  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kaufman,  Richard  H.,  Vice  President,  The 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New  York,'  N.Y. 

Keams,    the   Honorable   Henry,   President 

and  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 

United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kellar,  Professor  Harold,  International 
Business  &  Trade  Department,  Baruch  Col- 
lege, City  University  of  New  York.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Kelley,  Kenneth  M.,  Vice  President,  Asgrow 
Seed  Company  International,  Orange,  Conn. 
Kelly,  R.  Peter,  Vice  President,  Allied  Bank 
International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kelly,  William  P.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  The 
M.  W.  Kellogg  Company,  New  York,  NY. 

Keimedy,  Howard  S.,  Resident  Representa- 
tive, States  Steamship  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kennedy,  Rol>ert  J.,  2nd  Vice  President, 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A..  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Kennedy,  Thomas  C,  Manager — Chemicals 
&  Coal  Products,  U.S.  Steel  International 
(New  York) ,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kenney,  Edward,  Manager  Cargo  Sales 
North  America,  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kenney,  John  J.,  Manager  of  Sales — ^Latin 
America,  United  States  Steel  International, 
Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kenny,  Joseph  R.,  Manager,  Brown  Broth- 
ers Harriman  &  Co.,  Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 
Kerley,  D.  J.,  Manager,  Manufacturing  De- 
partment,   Caltex    Petroleum    Corporation, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Kessener,  Fred  G.,  Director,  Division  of  In- 
dustrial Development,  International  Trade 
and  Development,  Richmond,  Va. 

Kessler,  James  P.,  Export  Representative, 
Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  New  York, 

Ketchimi,  Thomas  Brian,  President,  Inter- 
national Free  Zone  Management  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Keys,  Loren  D.,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President, 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kindler,  Eugene  P.,  Vice  President,  Admin- 
istration, International  Division,  3M  'Com- 
pany, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

King,  Ward  W.,  Manager,  Agency  Depart- 
ment, EUer  &  Company/Port  Everglades  Ter- 
minal Co.,  Port  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Kingsbury,  Frederick  H.,  Jr.,  Partner, 
Brown  Brothers  Harriman  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Kinlnmonth,  David  P.,  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner,  New  Zealand  Consulate  Gen- 
eral, New  York,  N.Y. 

Kinney,  Kenneth  P.,  Vice  President,  The 
Northern  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  lU. 

Kinross,  Gerald  R.,  Director  of  Vehicle 
Sales,  General  Motors  Overseas  Distributors 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Klrkpatrlck,  Edward  C,  Director,  Technical 
Division  International  Department,  E.  I.  du 


Pont  de  Nemours  &  C(»npany,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Kirschen,  Professor  Slgmund,  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.Y. 

KJellgren,  Bengt  H.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, First  National  City  Bank,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Klein,  Mrs.  Jeanne,  Manager,  Trade  De- 
partment, French  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
New  York,,  N.Y. 

Kleydorff,  Frhr.  V.,  President,  Paradiso, 
Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Kllger,  A.  G.,  Manager,  Accounting  &  Fi- 
nancial Analysis,  RCA — Electronic  Compo- 
nents Division,  Harrison,  N.J. 

Knight.  Edward  J.,  Chief  Engineer,  Prlgl- 
dalre  Products,  General  Motors  Overseas  Op- 
erations, New  York,  N.Y. 

Knoppers,  Dr.  A.  T.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.J. 

Koar,  William  H.,  Vice  President,  Secre- 
tary &  Treasurer,  Allied  Bank  International, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Koeberer,  Lothar  A.,  Executive  Director. 
Cleveland  World  Trade  Association,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Koenig,  Wolfgang  W.,  Vice  President,  Irving 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Koerner,  W.  R.,  Vice  President  and  Secre- 
tary, Asiatic  Petroleum  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Koltlska,  Edward  S.,  Vice  President,  Chese- 
brough-Pond's  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Korsgard,  Robert  A.,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Caterpillar  Americas  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

Kowalke,  D.  M.,  Director,  Operations  Eu- 
rope. Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Kramer,  Dr.  Roland  L.,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Department  of  Marketing  and  International 
Business,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Krauthoff,  Louis  C,  n.  Chairman,  Trade 
Information  Committee,  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  Washington, 
DC. 

Kringel,  J.  R.,  President,  Lone  Star  Cement 
Corporation,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Krishnan,  S.  S.,  Assistant  Director,  Indian 
Investment  Centre,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Krlz,  Miroslav,  Vice  President,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kronmiller,  George  H.  (Cpt.  Ret.),  Wash- 
ington Representative,  United  Aircraft  In- 
ternational, East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Krug,  E.  P.,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Irving 
Trust  Company,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Kucharskl,  Adam,  Commercial  Attache, 
Embassy  of  Poland,  Economic  Couns.  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Kuhnel,  Edward  E.,  Secretary  &  Counsel, 
Clupak  Inc.  (Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  &  West- 
vaco) ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kung,  James  C,  Sub.  Manager,  Bank  of 
China,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kung,  Dr.  S.  W.,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager, Bank  of  China,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kupers,  Frits,  Economic  Minister,  Nether- 
lands Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kurlerov,  Viktor  G.,  Asst.  Commercial 
Counselor,  Embassy  of  the  USSR,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

L 
Laidley,  John  D.  D.,  Supervisor,  The  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lamont,  W.,  Middle  East  Consultant,  The 
British  Bank  of  the  Middle  East,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Lanchantm,  Wm.  P.,  Assistant  Secretary- 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Honlron  Div.  Ward 
Poods,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Landau,  George  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man, Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  (CIAP),  Organization  of 
the  American  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Landers,  M.  P.,  Treasurer,  Chas.  Pfizer  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Landreth,  Edward  S.,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 


dent-Administration, Sterling  Products  In> 
ternatlonal  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Langfeld,  Paul  O.,  Representative,  Office  of 
the  Free  and  Hanseatic  City  of  Hamburg,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

LantE,  Edward  K.,  Assistant  Vice  President. 
Irving  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lara-Labrador,  Dr.  Lorenzo,  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Venezuela,  Consulate  General  of  Ven- 
In ternatlonal  Division,  The  National  Cash 
ezuela.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Larcada.  M.  E..  Manager,  New  York  Office, 
Register  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Latvls,  Michael  V.,  Consultant,  Riverside, 
Conn. 

Lauter,  Professor  Peter,  School  of  Govern- 
ment and  Business  Administration,  The 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Lavin,  H.  J.,  Vice  President  and  Advertis- 
ing Director,  Johnston  International  Pub- 
lishing Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lawrence,  John  M.,  Regional  Manager, 
General  Motors  Overseas  Operations,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Lechter,  Max,  Chief.  Trade  and  Services 
Branch,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lecker.  A.,  Senior  Vice  President  t  Cashier, 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111. 

Ledesma,  Hector,  Vice  President,  Banco 
Popular  de  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico 

Lee,  Jesse  S.  C,  Consul,  Chinese  Consulate 
General,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lee,  Richard  D.,  Elxport  Sales,  Archer 
Daniels  Midland  Company,  Decatur,  111. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  Vice  President,  Irving  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Leen,  Dennis  M.,  Chief,  Industrial  Re- 
sources Division,  Office  of  Procurement, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lees,  Professor  Francis  A.,  Economics  De- 
partment, St.  Johns  University,  Jamaica, 
N.Y. 

Leeviraphan,  Manas,  Acting  Economic  and 
Financial  Counselor,  The  Royal  Thai  Em- 
bassy, Washington,  D.C. 

Lehn,  P.  D.,  Executive  Director,  Interna- 
tional Executives  Association,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Lelch,  D.  N.,  Overseas  Personnel  Relations 
Advisor,  Asiatic  Petroleum  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Lelmert,  Joseph  W.,  Treasurer,  CPC  Inter- 
national Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

Lemay,  John  H.,  International  Representa- 
tive, American  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Lemmon,  Howard  P.,  Manager,  The  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lengyel,  Thomas  J.,  Export  Manager,  Shell 
Chemical  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Leonard,  Henry  V.,  Jr..  Regional  Manager, 
General  Motors  Overseas  Operations,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Leone,  Richard  P.,  Supervisor,  Policies  Sc 
Procedures,  General  Motors  Overseas  Opera- 
tions, New  York,  N.Y. 

Lerner,  Helen,  Lerner  International  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Leslie,  O.  T.,  Jr.,  Southern  Regional  Sales 
Manager,  Alcoa  Steamship  Company,  Inc., 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Levee,  Joseph  R.,  Manager,  Tax  Planning 
Division,  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Levin,  Donald  C,  Vice  President,  Finance, 
CarglU,  Incorporated,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lewis,  E.  W.  B.,  Vice  President,  Finance, 
Westlnghouse  Electric  International  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y. 

Lewis,  William  B.,  Jr.,  Senior  Executive  Vice 
President,  Franklin  National  Bank,  New  York, 
NY. 

Leydekkers,  J.  H.  A.,  Consul,  Netherlands 
Consulate  General,  New  York,  N.Y. 
lilatsos.  Kenneth.  Director  Business  Plan- 
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nlng,  Overseas  Division,  International  Paper 
Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Llberatore,  Nicholas  A.,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent International.  Lone  Star  Cement  Cor- 
poration, Qreenwlch,  Conn. 

LlUen,  Charles  E.,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  International  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Lllley,  Tom,  Board  of  Directors,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

LilUs,  John  J.,  District  Traffic  Bales  Man- 
ager, New  York,  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lilly,  John  R.,  Treasurer,  Richardson- 
Merrell  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Llndabury,  Theodore  W.,  2nd  Vice  Presi- 
dent, The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Link,  J.  E.,  Director,  International  Market- 
ing, Celanese  Fibers  Marketing  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Link,  Robert  G.,  Vice  President,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Llo,    Salvadore    P.,    President,    American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico,  A.  C,  Mex- 
ico, D.  F. 

Llotta,  Charles  A.,  Accountsman,  Marsh  & 
McLennan,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Llsaczenko,  Nicholas,  Credit  Manager,  As- 
grow  Seed  Company  International  Orange, 
Conn. 

Lively,  Michael  E.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
American  Express  C^.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ltzza,  N.  H.,  Service  Sales  Manager,  Otis 
Elevator  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lombardl,  John,  Manager  Worldwide  Mar- 
keting, Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Lombardozzi,  Ernesto  Toti,  Deputy  Consul 
Oenl.  (Com) ,  Consulate  General  of  Italy 
(Commercial  Office) ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Long,  The  Honorable  Oliver,  Director- 
General,  General  Ag^reement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT) ,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Longsworth,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Assistant  to 
the  Vice  President,  Foster  Wheeler  Corpora- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Lopez,  Eugene  R.,  Vice  President.  Person- 
nel, Pflzer  International  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Loplnto,  John  J.,  Special  Representative, 
Intermodal  Services,  Trade  Development  Di- 
vision, The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Loretta,  Richard,  Finance  Manager,  Latin 
America,  Clark  Equipment  Company,  Bu- 
chanan, Mich. 

Lott,  Ken  L.,  Executive  Vice  President,  The 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Mobile,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Lo;^no,  Carlos  S.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
The  #lrst  National  Bank  of  Miami,  Mituni, 
Pla. 

Lucas,  Don  L.,  Administrative  Assistant, 
AMP  Incorporated,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Limd,  Carl,  Export  Manager,  Turner  Hal- 
sey  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lutz,  Charles  H.,  :.Ianager  Staff  Personnel, 
International  Division,  3M  Company,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Luzarraga,  Alberto,  Vice  President,  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Lykes,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  Regional  Vice  Chair- 
man, National  Convention  Committee; 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Lykes-Youngstown 
Corporation,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Lynar,  W.  E.,  Administrator,  LAFTA  Mar- 
keting Coordination,  RCA-Electronlc  Com- 
ponents Division,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

L3mch,  W.  Waldo,  Vice  President,  Commu- 
nications, Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lyon,  L.  Rich,  Vice  President,  Eastern  Area 
Sales,  Flour  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lyons,  Emerson  J.,  Assistant  to  President 
International  Division,  General  American 
Transportation  Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lyons,  James  H.,  Manager,  The  Standard 
Bank  Limited.  New  York.  N.  Y, 


Mc 

McAllister,  Ronald  L.,  Export  Manager, 
Monarch  Marking  System  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

McCaskey,  Edward  B.,  Assistant  Manager — 
Trade  Development,  Dlchmann,  Wright  & 
Pugh,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

McClave,  William  H.,  Vice  President,  Inter- 
national Department,  Michigan  National 
Bank,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

McCord,  William  S.,  Director.  Corporate 
Management  Development,  Johnson  &  John- 
son, New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

McCormlck,  Brooks,  Regional  Vice  Chair- 
man, National  Convention  Committee;  Presi- 
dent, International  Harvester  Company. 
Chicago,  111. 

McDermott,  E.  H.,  Administration  Man- 
ager, International,  The  Budd  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McDermott,  John  R.,  Director  of  Market 
Development,  International  Division,  Na- 
tional Can  Corporation,  Chicago,  HI. 

McDevltt,  Vincent  P.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Vice 
President,  Provident  National  Bank,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

McDowell,  Carl  E.,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, New  York,  N.  Y. 

McElroy,  T.  D.,  Division  Credit  Manager, 
National  Supply  Division — Armco  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Houston,  Texas. 

McGeachan,  D.  E.  (Ed),  Assistant  General 
Manager,  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank,  To- 
ronto, Ontario,  Canada. 

McGhee,  Dallas  G.,  Assistant  Director  of 
Commerce,  Virginia  State  Ports  Authority, 
Norfolk.  Va. 

McGlll,  B.  J.,  General  Manager,  Interna- 
tional, The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Head 
Office,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

McGourty,  John  J..  Controller,  The  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McGowan,  James  W.,  Port  Coordinator. 
Bay  County,  Michigan,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

McGulre,  John  T.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  y. 

Mcintosh,  J.  Nash,  International  Officer, 
Citizens  &  Southern  National  Bank,  Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

McKay,  V.  G.,  Agent,  The  Toronto-Domin- 
ion Bank,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Csinada. 

McKee,  Burtt  F.,  Regional  Manager,  Busi- 
ness International,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McMillan,  P.  W.,  Assist.ant  Manager,  Chem- 
ical Bank,  International  Division,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

McMurtry,  Robert  G.,  International  Adver- 
tising Director,  Newsweek  International,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

McNab,  Gregory  R.,  Managing  Director, 
General  Motors  Overseas  Distributors  Corpo- 
ration. New  York,  N.Y. 

McSpadden,  Tom  J.,  Foreign  Trade  Officer, 
Valley  National  Bank  of  Arizona,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

M 
Macalre,  Paul,  Chief  Economist,  Counselor 
to  the  French  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 

MacCormac,  K.  W.,  Vice  President,  Inter- 
national Operations,  Fram  Corporation,  Rum- 
ford,  R.I. 

MacDanlel,  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Vice  President, 
Houston  National  Bank,  Houston,  Texas. 

MacKay,  John  A.,  Regflonal  Manager,  Busi- 
ness International.  New  York,  N.Y. 

MacKenzie,  Ian  R.,  Senior  Investment  Offi- 
cer, Inter-American  Investment  Development 
Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mackinnon,  William  N.,  Assistant  to  the 
Treasurer,  Textron  Inc.,  Providence,  RJ. 

Macone.  Antonio  J.,  Chief,  Trade  Policies  & 
Export  Projections  Division,  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
Washington,  D.C. 

MacPherson,  Howard  D.,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, Department  of  Commerce,  State  of 
New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Macrae,  R.  J.,  Manager,  The  Chartered 
Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Magglo,  Charles  W..  Manager,  Treasury- 
Latin  America,  Monsanto  Company,  St.  Loulg, 
Mo. 

Magglo.  John  J.,  Tax  Analyst.  General  Mo- 
tors Overseas  Operations.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Magglori,  Herman  J.,  Manager  Export  Sales. 
Fafnlr  Bearing  Company,  Div.  of  Textron] 
New  Britain.  Conn. 

Mahnken,  C.  L.,  Vice  President,  Chemical 
Bank,  International  Division.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Main,  R.  Wallace,  Secretary,  Massey-Fergu- 
son  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Malnes,  Dick  E.,  Vice  President,  Finance, 
Dana  World  Trade  Corporation,  Port  Wayne! 
Indiana. 

Mall,  J.  B.,  Vice  President,  Chemical  Bank, 
International  Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Malley,  James,  Dealer,  Mason  Shoe  Co  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Malone,  James  C.  Chairman,  Union  Car- 
bide Europe,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Malve,  Pierre,  Representative  for  Trade  Af- 
fairs, European  Communities  Liaison  Office. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mandeville,  Ernest  W.,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Cen- 
tral Study  Group,  General  Motors  Overseas 
Operations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Manning,  Ray  E.,  Manager,  Port  Sales,  Sea- 
board Coast  Line  R.R.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Manning,  Ward  H.,   Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, FrankUn  National  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Mansager,  F.  N.,  President-Chairman,  The 
Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio. 

Marable,  Dallace  E.,  Director,  International 
Activities,  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, New  York,  N.Y. 

Marcus,  Professor  Edward,  Economics  De- 
partment, Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Marcus,  Professor  Mildred  Rendl,  Manhat- 
tan Community  College,  New  York,  NY. 

Marengo,  Pier  Carlo,  U.S.  Representative, 
Credito   Italiano,   New  York,   N.Y. 

Mares,  Jan  W.,  Lawyer,  Union  Carbide  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  N.Y. 

Marklewlcz,  Professor  Stanislaus  J.,  Eco- 
nomics Department,  Rhode  Island  College, 
Providence,  R.I. 

Marquard,  C.  F.,  Vice  President  &  General 
Manager  European  Operations,  Continental 
Can  International  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Marshall,  Donald  R.  A.,  International  Spe- 
cialist, Money  Market  Department,  Nesbltt, 
Thomson  and  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Martens,  Warren,  Manager  International 
Accounts,  Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co.,  Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Martin,  Damon,  Jr.,  Manager,  Appliance, 
Components  &  Engine  Group,  General  Mo- 
tors Overseas  Operations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Martin,  Frederick,  Director,  Organization 
Development,  The  Stanley  Works,  New  Bri- 
tain, Conn. 

Martinez,  Stanley,  Vice  President,  National 
Bank  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Martlnuzzi,  Leo  S.,  Vice  President,  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Marzelll,  A.  R.,  Director  of  Sales,  Chrysler 
Corporation,  Export-Import  Division,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mason,  L.  A.,  Manager,  International  Sales, 
Sherwin  Williams  Chemicals,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Mason,  Stephen  M.,  Vice  President  &  Treas- 
urer, Insular  Lumber  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Masten,  Rex  Di,  Second  Vice  President,  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Martrisclana,  H.  R.,   (MATT),  Special  As- 
sistant— Executive     Department,     Southern 
Pacific  Company,  Houston,  Texas. 

Maxey,  Homer  A.,  Jr.,  Manager,  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  No.  9,  State  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Mayer,  Frledrlch  G..  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Provident  National  Bank,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mayer,   Robert  G.,   Senior  Vice  President, 
Bank  of  America,  New  York,  N.T. 
Mead,  H.  W..  Assistant  ComptroUer,  Pan 
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American  World   Airways,   Inc.,   New  York, 
N.Y. 

Meehan,  J.  Ross.  Regional  Sales  Manager, 
Atlantic  Division.  American  President  Lines. 
Ltd.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Melian,  Rosendo  R.,  Vice  President,  First 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Memmo,  Alvlse,  First  Vice-Consul  (Com- 
mercial), Consulate  General  of  Italy-Com- 
mercial Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Menner,  W.  G.,  Vice  President.  Chemical 
Bank,  International  Division,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Mennick,  William  P.,  Coordinator.  Product 
Planning,  General  Motors  Overseas  Opera- 
tions, New  York,  N.Y. 

Menseck,  William  R.,  Vice  President,  The 
Fidelity  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Menton,  J.  Dennis,  Manager,  International 
Division,  Owens/Corning  Fiberglass  Interna- 
tional, New  York,  N.Y. 

Menner,  Ira,  Manager,  FCIB — National  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Management.  New  York, 
NY. 

Metcalf,  E.  H.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Chemi- 
cal Bank,  International  Division,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Metcalf,  John,  Assistant  Economist,  First 
National  City  Bank.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mettua,  Eleanor,  Research  Assistant. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Meyer!  William  C.  A.,  Area  Coordinator, 
Mobil  Sales  &  Supply  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Meyers,  W.  H.,  Manager.  Marketing  De- 
partment, RCA  Corporation,  Harrison,  N.J. 

Middelmann,  Helmut,  Counselor,  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Washington,  D.C. 

Milam,  J.  S.,  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Vice  President,  International  EMvlslon, 
National  Biscuit  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Milbralth,   Robert   H.,   Director   and    Vice 
President,    Standard    Oil    Company     (N.J  ) 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Mtlburn,  J.  A.,  Manager,  Commercial,  In- 
dustrial Development,  The  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miler,  Martin  C,  Executive  Vice  President, 
First  Union  National  Bank  of  North  Caro- 
Una,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Miller,  Agnes  R.,  Lecturer,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.Y. 

Miller.  Bernard  L.,  Assistant  Manager,  Port 
of  New  York  Trade  Development  Office,  Chi- 
cago, The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Miller,  Francis  Fay,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Miller,  James  R.,  Vice  President,  Bank  of 
American,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miller,  R.  Eric,  Vice  President,  Bechtel 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Miller,  Samuel  H.,  Vice  President  Opera- 
tion for  Industry  Affairs,  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

Miller,  T.  R..  Sales  Manager,  International 
Trade,  Burlington  Lines,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Miller,  Wm.  Brlcen,  Partner,  Lord.  Bissel 
&  Brook,  Chicago,  111. 

MlUlngton,  Professor  Herbert,  Department 
of  Marine  Transportation,  State  University  of 
N.Y.  Maritime  College,  Port  Schuyler,  Bronx, 

Mills,  Charles  D.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Mills,  David  P.,  Group  Vice  President. 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia.  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Mills,  William  O.,  Assistant  Secretary- 
International  Division,  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mlnchew.  Daniel.  Legislative  Director.  U.S  - 
Japan  Trade  Council,  Washington.  D.C. 

MindUn.  Wm.  John,  President.  Wellington 
Overseas  Corporation,  Wellington  Bank  Int'l 
Ltd.,  Nassau-Bahamas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Minor,  LesUe  E.,  Jr..  Export  Credit  Man- 


ager,   National    Supply    Div.,    Armco    Steel 
Corp.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Mlossi,  Alfred  P.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Continental  nunois  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  ni. 

Miskell,  Lawrence,  Assistant  Controller, 
International  Division,  Standard  Brands  In- 
corporated, New  York,  N.Y. 

Mitchell,  John  M.,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Molr,  David  W.,  Export  Manager,  Square 
D  Company,  Secaucus,  N.J. 

Molina,  John  P.,  International  Officer,  First 
National  Bank  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Monard,  Andre,  Group  Manager.  Federal- 
Mogul  Corporation,  Southfield,  Mich. 

Montag.  John  O.,  Vice  President,  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

Montero.  Servando  J.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent &  Manager.  Banco  Popular  de  Puerto 
Rico,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Montgomery.  James.  Vice  President,  Sales, 
Pan  American  World  Airway,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Montgomery.  Robert  H..  Co-ordlnator, 
Marketing  &  Administration,  Amcel  Co.,  Inc., 
A  Division  of  Celanese  Corporation,  New 
York,  NY. 

Montgomery,  William  J.,  Petroleum  Eco- 
nomist. Marathon  Oil  Company,  Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Moore.  Buell  V.,  Vice  President,  Chicago 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Moore,  C.  W.,  Vice  President,  Marketing 
Administration,  Pan  American  World  .\lr- 
ways,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Moore.  Edward  P.,  District  Sales  Manager. 
Port  of  Houston,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Moore.  George.  Manager  Cargo  Sales,  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Moore.  W.  C,  Manager,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, Agency,  Bank  of  Montreal,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Moore,  William  J.,  Intercontinental  Pub- 
lications, Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Moore,  William  T.,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent. Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Incorporated, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Moran,  P.  E.,  Assistant  Agent,  The  Toronto- 
Dominion  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morel,  L.  F.  E.,  Local  Director,  Barclays 
Bank  D.C.O.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Moreton,  Jay,  Senior  Agent,  Canadian  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morgan,  E.  G.,  Executive  Director,  Inter- 
national Operations,  DMS  International,  Bal- 
timore, Mr. 

MorgSkn,  George  R.,  Assistant  Treasurer  & 
General  Credit  Manager,  Armco  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Middletown,  Ohio. 

Morrell,  John  B.,  Vice  President,  State 
Street  Bank  and  Tnist  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Morris,  W.  T.  Jr.,  Vice  President,  Eastern 
Division,  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Mosnesset,  Odvar,  First  Secretary,  Royal 
Norwegian  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Moss,  T.  W.,  Assistant  General  Credit  Man- 
ager, Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Muhith,  A.  M.  A.,  Economic  Counsellor, 
Embassy  of  Pakistan,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mulvihlll,  Dr.  Donald  P.,  Collie  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Mundt.  J.  C,  Senior  Vice  President — Mar- 
keting &  Public  Affairs,  Lone  Star  Cement 
Corporation,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Munsche,  Richard  C,  Treasurer,  The  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Munyan,    Wlnthrop    R.,    Partner,    Curtis, 

Mallet-Prevost,  Colt  &  Moele.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Gavin  P.,  Director,  International 

Planning  &  Development,  Standard  Brands 

Incorporated,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Matthew,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Murphy,  R.  W.,  Director  of  Finance.  Otis 
Elevator  Company,  New  York.  N.Y. 


Murphy.  Robert  A.,  Director,  Chubb  &  Son, 
Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Murphy.  The  Honorable  Robert  D.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Coming  Glass  Interna- 
tional, New  York,  N.Y. 

Musgrove,  James  F.,  Senior  RepresenUtive, 
The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Musser,  Robert  J.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man, Union  Carbide  Europe,  Inc.,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Myers.  WlUlam  R.,  Executive  Secretary 
Transportation  Facilitation  Committee,  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  Washington, 
D.C. 

N 
Nahas,   Albert   A.,   Marketing   Consultant, 
Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass. 
Nannos,    James,    Vice    President,    Central 
Penn  National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nathan,  Warren  J.,  Assistant  Treasiuvr, 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  tiJi.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Nayak,  P.  R..  Resident  Director,  Indian  In- 
vestment Centre,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Naylor,  W.  J.,  Vice  President-Sales,  Atlan- 
tic, Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Neely,  Howard  M.,  Port  Director,  Lake 
Charles  Harbor  &  Terminal  District,  Port  of 
Lake  Charles,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Nelli,  Andrew  E.,  Vice  President  and  Treas- 
urer, General  Milk  Company,  International 
Division,  Carnation  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ness,  Professor  Walter  L..  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.Y. 

Newcomer,  James  L.,  International  Market- 
ing    Coordinator,     New     Holland     Division. 
Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
Newton,  E.  Anthony,  Vice  President,  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newton,  Roy  M.,  Vice  President,  Virginia 
National  Bank,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Nlcandros,  C.  S.,  Director,  Economic  Plan- 
ning International,  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y.  "^ 

Nicholson,  Alfred  L.,  President,  Hampton 
Roads  Foreign  Conunerce  Club,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Nicholson,  Gordon  J..  Partner,  Arthur  An- 
dersen &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Nickerson,  Paul  M.,  Sales  Manager — Canada 
&  Pacific,  Anchor  Hocking  Corporation,  Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 

Nightingale.  Stephen  E.,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer; Manager,  International  Finance  and 
Banking,  UrUon  Carbide  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Nolan,  Professor  Gerard,  Department  of 
Marine  Transportation,  State  University  of 
N.Y.  MartUme  College,  Fort  Schuyler,  Bronx, 
NY. 

Nordburg,  WilUam  S.,  Manager,  Business 
Development — West,  Amoco  International 
Oil  Company,  Chicago.  HI. 

Norlnder,  Bertll,  Assistant  Representative. 
Skandinavlska  Banken,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Norrls,  Robert  M.,  President,  National  For- 
eign Trade  CotincU,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Norwood,  Bernard,  Adviser,  Division  of  In- 
ternational Finance,  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Nydorf,  W.  S.,  Executive  Vice  President  & 
Treasurer,  Boise  Cascade  International,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

O 
O'Brien,  James  J.,  Manager,  Eastern  Trad« 
De.-elopment  Office,  The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ocbl,  Norio,  Chief  ExecuUve.  Japan  Trade 
Center.  N.Y.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Oden,  Sydnor,  Directs  Anderson,  Clayton 
&  Co.  Houston,  Texas. 

Ogden,  WllUam  P.,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  First 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Ogle.  Richard  E..  Vice  President  and  Man- 
ager, Bank  of  America  N.T.  &  8.A..  Interna- 
tional Banking  Office,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

O'Orady,  WUUam  J.,  Director.  Intematioaal 
Operations,  EcbUn  Mfg.  Co..  Branford,  Conn. 
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O'Hanlan,  Iiiark,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Irving  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

OUara.  Cllffopd  B.,  Director  of  Port  Com- 
merce, The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  New 
York,  NY. 

OUara,  John  J.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Allied  Bank  International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Olerich,  B.  A..  Group  Vice  President,  Am- 
pex  Corp.,  President,  Ampex  International, 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Oliphant,  J.  W..  Jr.,  Vice  President,  The 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Mobile,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Oliva,  Aldo  G.,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Carrier  Overseas  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Oliva,  Aldo  O..  Executive  Vice  President, 
Boston  International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Olmsted,  J.  Warren,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Olsen.  Erik  N.,  Vice  President  &  Manager — 
H.  O.,  Bank  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Olsson,  Hakon,  President  &  Treasurer,  D.  C. 
Andrews  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Oppenheim,  Joseph,  Vice  President,  Ray- 
theon Company,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Orr,  William  P.,  3rd,  Manager,  Control  Di- 
vision, International  Department,  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Orr,  W.  J.,  Corporate  Manager-Training, 
The  International  Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Osten,  J.  P.,  Second  Secretary  (Commer- 
cial), Netherlands  Embassy,  Washington, 
DC. 

O'Sullivan,  Thomas  P.,  2d  Vice  President, 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Otis,  D.  B.,  Treasurer,  IBM  World  Trade 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

P 

Pagan,  Joseph  A.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Page.  Kenneth  O.,  Director,  Public  Rela- 
tions, Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  International 
Operations,  Oak  Brook,  HI. 

Page.  Walter  H.,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Paine,  John  A.,  Manager,  Travel  Depart- 
ment, Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Palmer,  Donald  K.,  Senior  Advisor,  Ex- 
change and  Trade  Relations  Department, 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Washington, 
DC. 

Palmer,  Robert  W..  Manager,  World  Trade 
Department,  (World  Trade  Club  of  Indiana) , 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Paris,  D.  G.,  Manager,  Economic  Research 
Division,  Business  Economics  Department, 
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Schubert,  Marttn,  Assistant  Vloa  Praaldait, 

Bosenthal  &  BoMnthal,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T. 

Schueppert,  Georga  L.,  Aaslstant  Oaahler, 

Continental  IlUnata  National  Bank  and  Ttxtst 

Company  ot  Chicago,  Chicago,  m. 
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Schult,  Peter  H.,  Manager,  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, Celanese  Plastics  Company, 
Newark,  N.J. 

Schultz.  P.  A.,  Assistant  Agent,  The  To- 
routo-Oominlon  Bank.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Schuster,  R.  E.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
American  NaUonal  Bank  &  Trust  Company, 
Mobile.  Ala. 

Scott,  Harold  B.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Scott.  Robert  T..  Vice  President,  National 
Foreign  Trade  Coxincil,  Inc.,  New  York  N.Y. 

Scriven,  L.  Edward,  General  Manager,  De- 
velopment tc  Rentals  Division.  World  Trade 
Center,  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Sebastian,  Rex  A..  Vice  President,  Interna- 
tional Operations,  Dresser  Industries,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Sedwltz.  Dr.  Walter  J.,  Assistant  Secretary  ^ 
Economic  tc  Social  Affairs.  Organization  of 
American  States,  Washington,  D.C.  4 

Seelen,  H.  R.,  Division  Vice  President,  RCA' 
Corporation,  Harrison,  N.J. 

Seeley,  James  F.,  Chief.  Washington  Office, 
Illinois  Department  of  Business  &  Economic 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Seidel,  Consuelo,  LAPTA  Coordinator, 
Union  Carbide  CorpKsratlon.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Selfert,  Lee  R.,  Senior  Vice  President,  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Mobile.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Sembler,  Professor  William,  Department  of 
Marine  Transportation,  State  University  of 
N.Y.  Maritime  College,  Port  Schuyler,  Bronx, 
N.Y. 

Senkler,  Professor  Robert  J.,  Dean.  School 
of  Business,  Seton  Hall  University.  South 
Orange,  N.J. 

Setlak,  Michel,  Vice  President,  Security  Pa- 
cific National  Bank.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Shaddick,  Peter  R.,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, International  Banking.  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal, Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Shalvoy,  Charles  E..  Treasurer,  Philco-Pord 
Corporation,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sharp,  Frederick  I.,  Manager  of  Manage- 
ment Development,  The  Singer  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Sheldon,  G.  C,  Vice  President,  Interna- 
tional Operations,  DMS  International,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Shells,  Robert  P.,  Director.  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Shepard,  John  P.,  Manager,  Washington 
Office,  General  Motors  Overseas  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sheridan,  John  J.,  National  Manager, 
Foreign  Trade  Program,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C. 

Sherman,  Nathan  L.,  Assistant  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Industrial  Development,  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Development,  Richmond,  Va. 

Sherwood.  R.  M.,  Corporate  Lawyer,  The 
International  Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Shlklar,  Professor  Albert  B.,  Marketing  De- 
partment, Maruch  College,  The  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sblrey,  John,  AseUtant  Treasurer,  Inter- 
national Division,  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Shoup,  David,  Mellon  Bank  International, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Sbultz,  The  Honorable  George  P.,  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Slkora,  Stanley  J.,  Assistant  Manager,  Port 
of  New  Orleans,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Simpson,  J.  B.,  Vice  President,  Latin  Amer- 
ican Group,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Singdahlsen,  Ounnar,  Treasurer,  Colgate- 
Palmolive  International  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Singer,  H.  P.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Irving 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sinunu,  J.  B.,  Manager,  Export  Marketing, 
Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Skalskl,  D.  J.,  Aaslsf  nt  Manager,  Chemical 
Bank,  Intemstlonal  Division,  New  York,  N.T. 


Skydell,  Marvin,  Eastern  Representative, 
Port  of  Seattle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Slade,  Walter  A.,  Assistant  Controller,  The 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Slattery,  Thomab  F.,  Consultant,  Interna- 
tional Marketing  Division,  State  of  Illinois, 
International  Division,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaughter,  James  C,  Vice  President,  Reeves 
Bros.  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sloan,  David,  Export  Sales  Manager,  Owens/ 
Corning  Fiberglass  International,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Smith,  Albert  J.,  Director  of  Marketing, 
International,  Rockwell  Manufacturing 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Smith,  Clair  P.,  Jr.,  Senior  Staff  Assistant, 
Forward  Planning,  General  Motors  Overseas 
Operations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Geoffrey  William,  Deputy  Manager, 
Societe  Generale,  New  York  Branch,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Jennings  T.,  Senior  Tax  Counsel, 
Standard  OH  Company  (N.J.),  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Smith.  John  T..  Minister  (Commercial), 
Embassy  of  Australia,  Washington,  D.C. 

Smith,  K.  Park,  Assistant  Manager,  Wash- 
ington Office,  General  Motors  Overseas  Op- 
erations, Washington,  D.C. 

Smith,  K.  W.,  Director — Personnel  &  Train- 
ing, Uniroyal  International,  Uniroyal,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Smith,  L.  A.,  Treasurer  &  Coordinator  of 
Finance,  Caltex  Petroleum  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Hon.  R.  G.  C,  Consul  General  of 
Canada.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Thomas  J.,  President,  Farrell  Lines, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smith.  W.  D.,  Director,  Money  Market  De- 
partment. Nesbitt,  Thomson  and  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Smoyer,  S.  C.  Assistant  General  Counsel, 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Snell.  Paul  P..  Assistant  General  ManEiger, 
TTie  Toronto-Dominion  Bank,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

Soels,  Jan,  Representative,  Algemene  Bank 
Nederland  N.V..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sokol,  Dr.  H.,  President,  Bristol-Myers 
Company,  International  Division,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Sommer,  Charles  H.,  Regional  Vice  Chair- 
man, National  Convention  Committee: 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Monsanto  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sonderman,  Robert  A.,  Assistant  to  Area 
Director,  Latin  America,  Richardson-Merrell, 
Vlck  International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Soutello,  Alves,  Laivo,  Minister,  Consul 
General  of  Brazil,  New  York,  N.Y. 

South,  Hamilton  D.,  BGen.,  USMC  (Ret.), 
Vice  President,  National  Commercial  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Southard,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  Acting  Managing 
Director,  International  Monetary  Fund, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sozzani,  Vlncenzo  P.,  Manager,  Banca  Com- 
merciale  ItaUana,  N.Y.  Branch,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Spalt,  Evan  R,,  Vice  President,  Ortho  Phar- 
maceutical Corporation,  Raritan,  N.J. 

Spang,  Kenneth  M.,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, First  National  City  Bank,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Spiegelglas,  Professor  Stephen,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Statistics,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spoor,  William  H.,  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  International  Division,  The 
Pillsbury  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Stamas,  Stephen,  Manager,  Standard  Oil 
Company  (N.J.),  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stankard,  Francis  X.,  Vice  President,  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.  A.,  New  YcM'k,  N.Y. 

Stanley,  Eric  J.,  Representative  of  Lloyds 
Bank  Limited,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stanley,  G.  O.,  Assistant  Traffic  Manager, 
Export,  Import,  Tennessee  Eastman  Com- 
pany, Kingsport,  Tenn. 


Stans,  The  Honorable  Maurice  H.,  The  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Staples,  Richard  L.,  Vice  President,  The 
Equitable  Trust  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Staresinich,  John  P.,  Assistant  Controller, 
The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  New  York' 
N.Y. 

Stearns,  J.  C.  H.,  Vice  President,  Dow 
Chemical  International,  Midland,  Mich. 

Stebblns,  James  H.,  Consultant,  New  York 
N.Y. 

Steckel,  Mrs.  Marie  Monique,  Director. 
French  Industrial  Development  Agency,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Steckelhuber,  Otto,  Austrian  Trade  Dele- 
gate, The  Austrian  Trade  Delegate  In  the 
U.S.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Steckman,  M.,  Assistant  Credit  Manager, 
Monsanto  Company — Textiles  Division,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Steele,  Hojrt  P.,  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  General  Electric  Company,  IDE 
Export  Division.  New  York,  NY. 

Steele,  J.  G.,  President,  First  National  City 
Bank,  New  York,  NY. 

Stefan,  J.,  Division  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Magnetic  Products,  RCA 
CorpKaration,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Steinen,  William  P.,  President,  Wm.  Steln- 
en   Mfg.   Co.,  Parsippany,  N.J. 

Stenros,  Agnes  G.,  Executive  Administra- 
tor, International  Trade  Club  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Stephan,  H.  R.,  General  Manager.  Republic 
Steel  Corporation,  General  Export  Division, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

.Stephens,  Rear  Adm.  I.  J.,  USCG  (Ret.), 
Port  Director,  Port  of  Miami  (Dade  Co.  Sea- 
port Dept. ) ,  Miami,  Florida. 

Stevens,  Henry  P.,  Credit  Manager,  Chrys- 
ler Corporation,  Export-Import  Division,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Stevenson,  Hon.  Eugenia  A.,  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  Consulate 
General  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Stewart,  W.  W.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  (N.J.) ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stlen,  Michael  G.,  Marketing  Director, 
Newsweek  International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stlnebower,.  Leroy  D.,  Director  and  Vice 
President,  StiEiddard  Oil  Company  (N.J.), 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Stines,  D.  E.,  Vice  President,  Director, 
Creole  Petroleum  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Stoffel,  Al.,  Manager,  International  Activi- 
ties, The  Boeing  Company,  Washlng^n,  D.C. 

Stokke,  R.  B.,  Director  and  Vice  President, 
Elsso  International  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stolarz,  Matthew  S.,  Vice  President,  AMF 
International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stone,  Bradford  W.,  Regional  Manager, 
General  Motors  Overseas  Operations,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Storms.  S.  N.,  Assistant  Cashier,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stowe,  D.  H.,  Jr.,  Manager,  Export  Finance, 
John  Deere  Intercontinental  Ltd.,  Moline, 
111. 

Stowring,  William  M.,  International  Divi- 
sion Representative,  American  Fletcher  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Strassburger,  J.  R,,  President,  Rex  Inter- 
national Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Stratton,  Robert  D.,  Vice  President,  Latin 
American  Group,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Straus,  Ralph  I.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Strauss,  Gideon,  Vice  President,  Rosenthal 
&  Rosenthal,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Strehler,  George  E.,  Manager— Cost  and 
Statistics,  U.S.  Steel  International  (New 
York),  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Strobel,  Jurgen  H.,  Assistant  Coordinator 
of  International  Operations,  Cities  Service 
Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Strong.  A.  M.,  Senior  Partner,  A.  M.  Strong 
Associates,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stukas,  Dr.  Jack  J.,  Director,  Division  of 
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Marketing,    Seton    Hall    University,    South 
Orange,  NJ. 

Stunzl,  Jacques  R.,  President,  Allied  Bank 
International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Styles,  R.  O.  P.,  Assistant  General  Manager, 
International,  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Head  Office,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

Suh,  Tae  Won,  Director,  Korean  Traders 
Association,  New  York,  NY. 

Suleski,  Mrs.  Latu-a,  Documentation  Man- 
ager, Cleveland  Overseas  Corporation,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Sullnskl,  Chester  A.,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sullivan,  James  M.,  Marketing  Research 
Director,  Sterling  Products  International, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sullivan,  Jeremiah  J.,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
Sunderland,  Thomas  E.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Surbaugh,  N.  E.,  President,  Sears  Roebuck 
de  Mexico,  S.A.  de  C.  V.,  Mexico  D.  F. 

Sutch,  E.  J.,  New  Zealand  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  New  Zealand  Consu- 
late General,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sutton,  G.  L.,  General  Solicitor,  The  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Sutton,  R.  L.,  Deputy  Consul-General,  Brit- 
ish Trade  Development  Office,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Swartout,  W.  H.,  Northern  Regional  Sales 
Manager,  Alcoa  Steamship  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Swenson,  Richard  B.,  General  Manager, 
Brazos  River  Harbor  Navigation  District, 
Preeport,  Texas. 

Swerling,  A.,  President,  Muller  &  Phlpps 
(Asia)  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Swingle,  William  S.,  Past-President,  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  CouncU,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Swisher,  D.  N.,  Vice  President,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Symington,  Maurice  L.,  Vice  President,  MSA 
International,  Mine  Safety  Appliances  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Syqula,  Tomas  T.,  Vice  Consul,  PhiUpplne 
Consulate  General,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Syvrud,  Donald,  International  EconomUt, 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

T 
Taapken,      A.,      Senior      Vice      President. 
Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Tabacchl,  F.  L.,  Executive  Vice  President. 
The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio. 
Taeger,  H.  H.,  Director,  International  Mar- 
keting, Smith  &  Wesson,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Taubeneck,  T.  D.,  Vice  President,  Koppers 
International,  C.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Dale  E.,  Executive  Vice  President. 
The  Atlantic  Companies,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Taylor,  P.  Gilbert,  Manager.  World  Trade 
Department,  Automobile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.C. 

Taylor.  P.  H.,  Assistant  Agent,  The  To- 
ronto-Dominion Bank,  New  York,  NY. 

Taylor,  Harry.  Vice  President,'  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company,  New  York, 

Taylor,  J.  a..  Agent,  The  Toronto-Do- 
minion Bank,  New  York,  NY. 

Taylor,  Job  II,  Director,  Overseas  Develop- 
ment, Westlnghouse  Electric  International 
Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Tedesco,  P.  8.,  Manager— Finance,  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Teeter,  John  O.,  Vice  President,  Pflzer  In- 
ternational Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Tenenbaum,  Dr.  Henry,  Economic  Con- 
sultant, c/o  PrankUn  J.  Leerburger  &  Asso- 
ciates, New  York,  N.Y. 

Te  Paske,  Bernard  A..  Managing  Director, 
international,  Fred  Lustlg  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Terbell.  Joseph  B.,  Jr..  International  Con- 
suitant.  Organization  Resources  Counselors, 
inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 


Tesorero,  I.  Paul,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
National  Bank  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tewksbury,  Michael  K.,  Port  Manager,  Port 
Everglades  Authority,  Port  Everglades,  Pla. 

Teze,  Ollles  J.,  RepresentaUve  in  the 
United  States,  Credit  Lyonnals,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Thackara,  James  J.,  Vice  President,  Bank 
of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Thleman,  George.  Partner.  Arthur  Ander- 
sen &  Co..  Chicago.  111. 

Thles,  Charles  B.,  Tax  Counsel,  The  Seven- 
Up  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thomas,  David.  Director  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations. Goodyear  International  Corporation, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Thomas,  Geoffrey  L.,  Consul  (Commercial), 
South  African  Consulate  General.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Thomas,  James  N.,  International  Officer, 
First  Union  National  Bank  of  N.C.,  Char- 
lotte. N.C. 

Thomas,  R.  A.,  Chief  Agent,  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  D.  B.  S.,  Jr.,  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y. 

Thompson.  H.  J.,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
United  Aircraft  International,  East  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Thompson.  Henry  S..  President.  Insular 
Lumber  Company.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Thompson.  I.  Barry.  Vice  President.  Cen- 
tral National  Bank  of  Cleveland.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Thompson,  Wm.  A.,  International  Coordi- 
nator, Celanese  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Thonet,  John  C.   Vice  President,  French 
American  Banking  Corporation,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Thorp,  K.  E.,  Vice  President  &  General 
Manager.  American  Koyo  Corp.  (Boise  Cas- 
cade), Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Tlerney,  David  H.,  Manager,  Foreign  Com- 
merce Sales,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  Chicago,  m. 

Tletjen,  Howard  G.,  AssUtant  ^Hce  Presi- 
dent, The  Florida  National  Bank  of  Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Titchener,  A.,  Consul  (Commercial).  Brit- 
ish Trade  Development  Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Tober,    Z.    J.,   Manager,    Intercontinental 
Sales   Caterpillar   Tractor    Co.    (Inc.),   New 
York,  N.Y. 

TOdd,  Roger  G.,  Director  of  Marketing, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  International,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Tokarskl,  Tadeusz,  Bank  Representative. 
Bank  Handlowy  In  Warsaw.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Tollefson,  Bert,  Jr.,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Legislative  and  Public  Affairs,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Tomashevsky.  Dlmltry  V.,  Vice  President, 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles 
Calif. 

Tomasko,  Daniel  P.,  Manager,  Personnel 
Administration.  The  Coca-Cola  Export  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  N.Y. 

Tomney,  T.  Richard,  Vice  President— Ad- 
ministration, Masoneilan  International,  Inc., 
Norwood,  Mass. 

Toro,  Carlos  E.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Detroit  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Detroit 
Mich. 

Toschl.  Alexander  U.,  Assistant  Treasurer 
and  Director,  Membership  Relations,  Nation- 
al Foreign  Trade  CoimcU,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Townsend,  C.  C,  Assistant  Treasurer,  IBM 
World  Trade  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Trambustl,  Dr.  Paolo  B.,  President.  Asgrow 
Seed  Company  International,  Orange,  Conn. 

Tree,  A.  E.,  Vice  President,  Chemical  Bank, 
International  Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Tremel,  Eleanor,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  CouncU,  Inc.,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Trevorrow,  R.  G.,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Lone  Star  Cement  Corporation.  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Troja,  John  F.,  Assistant  Manager,  Employ- 


ment  &   Development   Department,   Caltex 
Petroleiun  Corp.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Truelson,  Walter  L.,  Vice  President,  Amer- 
ican International  Underwriters  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Tucher,  H.  Anton.  Vice  President,  Bank  of 
America.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Tucker,  D.  S.,  Manager,  Treasury  Opera- 
tions &  Credit  Collection,  Merck  Sharp  & 
Dohme  International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Turk,  Luclan  L.,  Sales  Manager,  Diesel  Lo- 
ctMnotive  Products,  General  Motors  Overseas 
Operations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Turner,  J.  E.,  Vice  President,  PhllUp  Mor- 
ris  International,   New   York,   N.Y. 

Tuttle,  M.  A.,  Manager,  Planning  &  Eco- 
nomics Department,  Caltex  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  NY. 

Tyler.  Thomas  Lee,  Latin  America  Area 
Manager,  Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan. 
Mich. 

Tzannetakis,  Professor  George,  Economics 
Department,  Seton  Hall  University,  South 
Orange,  N.J. 

U 
Uhthoff,    Enrique,    Vice   President,   Banco 
de  Cwnerclo,  S.A.  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Ulasewlcz,  J.  P..  Division,  Vice  President, 
RCA  Corporation.  Camden.  N.J. 

Underwood,  Patrick  H.,  Export  Supervisor, 
Petro-Tex  Chemical  Corporation,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Upton,  T.  Oraydon,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Urfer,  Richard  P.,  Director,  Office  of  For- 
eign Direct  Investments,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

V 
Valcarcel.  I.  Joseph,  Assistant  to  Vice  Pres- 
ident  for   Far   Eastern   Operations,   Johns- 
ManvlUe    International    Corp..    New    York 
N.Y. 

Valentine,  Kenneth  P.,  President,  Ameri- 
can Fletcher,  National  Bank  &  Trtist  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Van  Aggelen,  Henry  P.,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Allied  Bank  International,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Van  Bakel,  WllUam  J.,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, United  Virginia  Bank,  International, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Van  de  Maele,  A.  C,  President,  Anglo- 
Lautaro  Nitrate  Company  Limited.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Vanden  Broecke,  J.  P.,  Senior  Consultant, 
First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Vanderlaan,  R.,  Senator,  State  of  Michigan, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Van  Der  Ven,  Arnold,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, European-American  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  N.Y. 

Van  Voorhls,  John  A.,  Assistant  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Allied  Bank  International,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Vaughn,  WUllam  S.,  Regional  Vice  Chair- 
man, NaUonal  Convention  Committee;  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Velasco.  Luis.  Executive  Director.  Corpora- 
clon  de  Fomento  de  la  Produocl6n.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Ventmlller,  James  J.,  Jr,  Credit  Manager, 
Elliott  Overseas  Corporation,  Jeanette,  Pa. 

Venuto,  J.  C,  Manager,  International  Sales 
Development,  Hercules  Incorporated,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Vergln,  H.  V.,  Vice  President,  Caltex  Petro- 
leum Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Verhagen,  Paul,  President,  European-Amer- 
ican Banking  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Verhagen,  Rlk.  Vice  President,  Glore  For- 
gan.  Wm.  R.  Staats  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Verbeggen,  J.  Anton,  M«n«|g<Tig  Director, 
International  Accounts,  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority,  New  York,  N.Y. 

VernoD,  Arnold  A..  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Vernon,  Mrs  Gloria,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
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Office  ol  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  Washington,  D.C. 

Verschoor,  Curtis  C,  Controller,  Xerox, 
Latin  American  Division,  Stamford.  Conn. 

Vescla,  Marie,  Vice  President,  Alrwlclc  In- 
ternational Division,  Alrwlck  Industries,  Inc., 
Carlstadt,  N.J. 

Villa,  Dlno  S.,  Chief,  Foreign  Trade  Division, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Com- 
morce.  Washington,  D.C. 

Vinton,  Alfred  M.,  Consultant,  Rye,  N.Y. 

Vion,  C  H.,  Vice  President,  Irving  Trott 
C^^nipany,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Vlsser.  A  Phlllpj,  President,  International 
Freight  Forwarding  Inc.,  New  York,  NY. 

VltelU,  Nlccolo,  Assistant  Manager,  Amer- 
ican Express  International  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  N.Y. 

Voegtland,  Edward  B.,  Senior  Staff  Assist- 
ant, Forward  Planning.  General  Motors  Over- 
seas Operations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Volz,  Hermann  P.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Allied  Bank  International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Vonderweidt,  Andre  H.,  New  York  Rep- 
resentative, Banque  de  Bruxelles,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Von  Klemperer,  Alfred  H.,  Vice  President, 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Vulllemln,  Alexander  C,  Director,  World 
Trade  Research,  Forward  Planning.  General 
Motors  Overseas  Operations.  Mw  York,  N.Y. 
W 

Waage,  John  A.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Manufacturers'  Hanover  Trust  Company,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Wachter,  Daniel  P,  Vice  President,  Zurn 
International  Division,  Zurn  Industries  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Wagenhauser,  J.  F.,  General  Counsel,  Con- 
tlnental-Emsco  Company,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Wahl.  Werner,  Consul,  Head  of  Commercial 
Division,  Consulate  General  of  Switzerland, 
New  York,  NY. 

Wakellng,  J.  E.,  British  Trade  Development 
Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waldron,  Sherwood,  Vice  President.  Amer- 
ican Home  Producte  Corporation.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Walker,  C.  A.,  Jr,  Senior  Assistant  Treas- 
urer, Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Wallcer,  E  B.,  Jr.,  Vice  President.  Johnson 
U  Johnson  International.  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Walker,  John  S.,  Vice  President,  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  Boston.  Mass. 

Walker.  Marshall  S..  Jr..  Vice  President.  Al- 
lied Bank  International.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walker,  Melville  H.,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Treasxirer,  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walker,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Vice  President  and 
Manager,  The  Bank  of  California  Interna- 
tional, New  York,  N.Y. 

Wall,  Albert  C,  Director.  Chubb  &  Son 
Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wall.  P.  Barry,  Vice  President  &  Manager. 
Mellon  Bank  International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wallach,  Robert,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
American  Security  &  Trust  Company,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Walsh.  Cornelius  S.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Waterman  Steamship  Corporation, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Walsh.  E.  J..  Assistant  Manager,  Chemical 
Bank.  International  Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walsh,  Philip  O.,  Vice  President,  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Walsh,  R.  W.,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
First  National  City  Bank.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Walton.  Walter.  Export  Manager,  Crosman 
Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Falrport,  N.Y. 

Wamecke,  Professor  Steven,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Institute  for  Common  Market  Studies, 
City  University  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Washburne,  Jamee  M.,  Vice  President  Sc 
Manager,  International  Department.  City  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


Waugh,  Samuel  C,  Consultant — Washing- 
ton, The  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Weber,  Klaus,  Consulate  General  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Weinstein,  Gilbert  M.,  Managing  Director, 
World  Trade  &  Transportation,  Commerce 
and  Industry  Ass'n  of  New  York,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Weisbauer,  Peter  H.,  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y. 

Weisbecker.  Henry  C,  Vice  President. 
American  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Weiss,  Arnold,  Assistant  General  Counsel, 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Weiss,  Georg,  Vice  Consul,  Austrian  Con- 
sulate General.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Welch.  Charles  D.,  Finance  Manager,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Overseas  Distributors  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  N.Y. 

Welch.  W.  S.,  Coordinator  of  Credit,  Na- 
tional Steel  Corporation,  Welrton  Steel  Divi- 
sion, Welrton,  W.  Va. 

Wells,  George  C,  Vice  President,  Union 
Carbide  Corporation.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Welsh.  A.  P>rentlce,  East  Coast  Representa- 
tive, Pacific  Basin  Reports,  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Welsh,  Professor  Charles  J.,  Deptu-tment  of 
Economics,  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Werner,  J.  William,  Jr.,  Supervisor,  Results 
Control,  Parts  &  Accessories,  General  Motors 
Overseas  Operations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Werthelmer,  Professor  Robert  G.,  Eco- 
nonUcs  Department,  Babson  Institute,  Bab- 
son  Park,  Mass. 

West.  W.  A..  Manager.  Foreign  Sales  Divi- 
sion, Cargo  Sales.  Esso  International  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Westin,  Henry  C,  General  Counsel,  United 
Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wetzel,  John  R.,  Vice  President,  Marine 
Midland  Grace  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Wharton,  Russell,  Assistant  Treasurer,  U.S. 
Industries,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wheatley,  William  P.,  Senior  Managing 
Editor.  Matthew  Bender  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Wheeler,  Richard  W.,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, First  National  City  Bank,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Whelan,  Charles  V.,  Consul  General  of 
Ireland,  Government  of  Ireland,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

White,  Frank  X.,  Vice  President,  Joy  Manu- 
facturing   Company,    New   York,    N.Y. 

White.  Ogden,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 

White,  Robert  A.,  Vice  President — Finance, 
Philip  Morris  International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wichtrich,  Al  R.,  Executive  Vice  President 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico, 
A.  C,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Wleland,  P.,  Economic  Research  Depart- 
ment, The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Wilcox,  D.  S.,  Vice  President,  Field  Opera- 
tions Europe,  Africa  and  Middle  East,  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  International  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Wilkinson,  Theodore  L.,  Partner,  Price 
Waterhouse   &   Co.,   New   York,   N.Y. 

Williams  C.  Webb,  Treasurer.  Esso  Chem- 
ical   Company,    Inc.,    New    York,    N.Y. 

Williams,  George  J.,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Newark  &  Essex  Bank,  Newark, 
N.J. 

Williams,  Gordon,  Special  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  Washington,  D.C. 

Willis,  George  H.,  Deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Monetary  Affairs, 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Wills,  Mary,  Management  Trainee,  The 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Wilson,  Dawson,  S.,  Country  Officer  for 
PhiUlplne  Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Wilson,  H.  C,  Jr.,  President  Ebasco  Inter- 
national Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Max  E.,  Regional  Group  Executive, 
General  Motors  Overseas  Operations,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Melvin  T.,  Assistant  Cashier,  First 
National  City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  William  A.,  Vice  President,  Manu- 
facturers &  Traders  Trust  Company,  Buffalo 
N.Y. 

Wlngate,  Henry  S.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  International  Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Wingstrand,  J.,  Acting  Economic  Coun- 
selor, Royal  Swedish  Embassy,  Washington 
D.C. 

Winter,  Robert  A.,  Director,  International 
Finance,  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  Chicago 
111. 

Wlnton  Thomas  S.,  Financial  Coordinator- 
International,  Continental  Oil  Compay,  New 
York,  NY. 

Wise,  H.  R.,  Vice  President,  International 
Marketing.  The  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  Ohio. 

Wisness,  Rolf  E.,  Executive  General  Agent. 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Witham,  B.  H.,  Vice  President-Finance.  IBM 
World  Trade  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Woisln,  Robert  P.,  Executive  Traffic  Repre- 
sentative, States  Marlne-Isthmlan  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wolahan,  E.  W.,  Treasurer,  Texaco  Inc.,  New 
York,  NY. 

Wolf,  Jean  L.,  Asst.  Vice  President,  Ameri- 
can Bank  &  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wolfarth,  A.  E.,  Manager,  International 
Tax  Planning,  Monsanto  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Wolfe,  Alexander  M.,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Bank  of  Boston  International, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Wolf  son.  Max  J.  Ramsden.  Delegate  to  the 
United  States,  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Italy  (of  Milan,  Italy) ,  Pelham,  N.Y. 

Wolpert,  Prank  C,  Director  of  Taxes,  Rlch- 
ardson-Merrell  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wong,  Martin,  Economic  Minister,  Embassy 
of  China,  Washington,  D.C. 

Wood,  L.  T.,  Vice  President — ^Finance, 
Johnson  &  Johnson  International,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

Wood,  Robert  L.,  Director,  Latin  America 
and  Africa  Divisions,  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Woodfleld,  E.  A.,  First  Secretary  (Commer- 
cial), New  Zealand  Embassy,  Washington, 
DC. 

Woodford,  K.,  Manager,  Market  Develop- 
ment and  Distribution  Systems,  Westing- 
house  Electric  International  Company,  New, 
York,  N.Y.  ^ 

Woods,  John  N.,  Export  Manager,  Interna- 
tional Division,  General  American  Transpor- 
tation Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Worrall,  Herbert  E.,  Manager— Credit  Divi- 
sion, Du  Pont  of  Canada  Limited,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

Wright,  E.  P.,  Washington  Export  Man- 
ager, Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Wright,  W.  Denis,  Second  Vice  President, 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Y 

Yamanaka,  Tetsuo,  Representative,  The 
Bank  of  Japan,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Yang,  Professor  Edward  C,  School  of  Busi- 
ness AdmlnUtraUon,  Pairleigh  Dickinson 
University,  Rutherford,  N.J. 

Yelton,  Vaden  M.,  Vice  President,  Bank  of 
America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Yoshlkawa,  Sakichl,  Deputy  Consul  Gen- 
eral (Commercial),  Japanese  Consulate  Gen- 
eral, New  York,  N.Y. 
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Young,  George  R.,  Director,  Washington 
Information  Office,  European  Free  Trade 
Association  (EFTA),  Washington,  D.C. 

Young,  John  R.,  Vice  President,  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Z 

Zebzda,  Edward  A.,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Continental  Bank  International,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Zecchl,  GlgUola,  Officio  Italia  dl  Cambio, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Zenoff.  Professor  David  B..  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. New  York.  N.Y. 

Ziegler.  Vincent  C,  Regional  Vice  Chair- 
man, National  Convention  Committee; 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President,  Tlie 
Gillette  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Zlmmer,  John  B.,  Vice  President.  Ana- 
conda Sales  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Zogran,  C.  G.,  Assistant  Secretary,  The 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Zolnier.  Stanley  M.,  Manager,  Operations 
Planning.  Xerox  Corporation.  Latin  Ameri- 
can Division.  Rochester.  N.Y. 

SUPPLEMENTABY  REGISTRATION  LlST 

(Includes  guest  observers  from  United  States 
and  foreign  governments  and  from  inter- 
national institutions) 
A 
Abete,  •  Manuel    A.,    International    Trade 
Specialist,  New  York  Field  Office,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Adams,  Spencer  J.,  International  Manager, 
Virginia  Chemicals,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Ahmad,  A.  S.  I.,  Vice  President,  National 
Bank  of  North  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Allard,  C.  H.,  Divisional  President,  Uniroyal 
International,  Division  of  Uniroyal,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Altvater,  George  W.,  Deputy  Director,  Port 
of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas. 

Anderson,   Thomas   J.,   State   Representa- 
tive, Wayne-28th  District,  Southgate,  Mich. 
Armstrong.  Winifred.  Economist,  Interna- 
tional   Economics    Dept.,    American    Metal 
Climax,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B 
Baker.  John  J..  Deputy  Director.  New  York 
Field  Office,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Ballentlne,  Douglass  K.,  Economic  &  Com- 
mercial Officer,  American  Embassy,  Mexico 
City,  Mexico. 

Bateson,  Richard  G..  Associate  General 
Counsel,  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bennett,  John,  State  Representative,  State 
of  Michigan,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Berger.  Walter  E.,  District  Manager,  Armco 
Steel  Corporation,  International  Division, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Bertelson,  John  P.,  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Union  Carbide  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bickert,  Mrs.  Gordon  W.,  Elmsford,  New 
York. 

Bitterly,  George  R.,  Deputy  Agent,  The 
Bank  of  Tokyo,  Ltd.,  New  York  Agency,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Boettcher,  Donald  A.,  Controller,  Bendix 
International,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boston,  E.  L.  (Jack) ,  Commissioner,  Brazos 
River  Harbor  Navigation  District,  Freeport 
Texas. 

Bracewell,  Fentress,  Navigation  and  Canal 
Commissioner,  Port  of  Houston,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Braden,  Spruille,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Broadnax.  Henry  (Hank),  General  Sales 
Manager,  Port  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas. 
C 

Chen,  Thomas  I.,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, States  Marine  Lines,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Christopher,  William  P.,  Director  of  Mar- 


keting, Hooker  Chemical  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Clzlk,  Robert,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Cooper    Industries    Inc.,    Houston,    Texas. 

Creamer,  Col.  Raymond,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  External  Affairs,  Assumption 
College,   Worcester,   Massachvisetts. 

Daffron,  Thomas  A.,  Director  of  Financial 
Programs,  IBM  World  Trade  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

De  Schutter,  Andre,  Economic  Attache, 
Belgian   Embassy.   Washington,  D.C. 

Boyle,  Dr.  George  A.,  Chairman,  Economics 
Department,  Assumption  Collie,  Worces- 
ter. Massachusetts. 

Duncan-Peters,  Stephen,  Commercial  At- 
tache, American  Embassy,  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den. 

Dymsza.  Dr.  William  A..  Graduate  School 
of  Business.  Rutgers  University.  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

E 

Elgin.  J.  Y..  International  Assignment  Sup- 
port Program  Manager,  IBM  World  Trade 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Elsasser,  Robert  W.,  Management  &  Eco- 
nomic Analyst,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Exton.  Manning,  International  Trade 
Specialist,  Connpcticut  Development  Com- 
mission. Hartford.  Conn. 

P 

Fein,  Abner,  Chief,  Intl.  Business  Promo- 
lion  Div.,  New  York  Field  Officer,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Flood.  Jeffrey  E..  International  Economist. 
U.S.  Federal  Government,  Arlington,  Va. 

O 

Gajardo,  Sergio,  Credlc  Manager,  J.  I.  Case 
Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Garba,  Edward  A.,  Vice  President,  The  In- 
teruubllc  Group  of  Companies  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Gillies,  Roderick  M.,  Assistant  Director  of 
Office  of  Field  Services,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Giordano,  Lucy  C,  International  Trade 
Specialist,  New  York  Field  Office,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Goddard,  Denis  T.,  Western  Union  Inter- 
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Peters,  Arthur  Cushing,  Editoriai-Poreign  ago  between  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  Peace,  which  Is  located  on  the  cam- 
Trade  Consultant,  Jackson  Heights.  L.I.,  N.Y.  (j^j.  ASHLEY)  and  the  question  he  asked  pus  of  Stanford  University  in  California 

Pfeffer.  Lester  A.,  Manager  Sales  Pinanc-  jjjc    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr.  presented    an    article   entitled,    "Soviet 

ing-internation^,    Worthington    Corpora-  g^o^j,)   ^^^^  ^jj^t  difference  does  it  Export  Strategy."  It  has  been  proposed 

Pieasanton  D  w  A   Manager.  Export  De-  ™*^6  whether  an  item  is  available  from  by  many  Members  of  Congress,  including 

partment,  AUen-Bradiey  Company,  Bloom-  Czechoslovakia  or  Great  Britain.  Let  me  myself,  that  the  United  States  ship  to 

field,  N.J.'  address  myself  to  that  question  for  just  Communist  countries  raw  materials  In 

R  one  moment.  order  to  make  them  dependent  upon  the 

Ramond,  R.  F.,  Manager  Latin  American  If  Czechoslovakia  has  an  item  of  ex-  United  States  for  the  supply  of  these 

Development,  PPO  Industries,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  treme  sophistication  she  is  obligated  by  vital  necessities.  However,  we  see  that 

Rousser,  C.  A.,  District  Sales  Representa-  reason  of  her  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  reverse  of  this  is  becoming  the  ac- 
tive, Port  of  Houston,  Houston  Texas  to  seU  whatever  of  her  capacity  she  has  cepted  pattern.  In  Dr.  Sutton's  article, 
^«"*^t?a^^^'"^'°^f^*!^?^^!!™^o?  kpw  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  if  the  Soviet  he  clearly  outUnes  this  trend.  I  think 
?frk""N  Y    ^P"*'^^''*  ''^  commerce.  New  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  particular  that  all  Members  of  the  House  should 
'    ■   ■                   s  item  the  mere  fact  that  item  is  being  review  this  article  before  casting  their 

Schultz,   George  J.,  Information  Officer,  manufactured  in  Czechoslovakia,  when  vote  on   the  Export  Control  Act,  and 

New  York  Field  OfBce.  U.S.  Department  of  perhaps  no  Other  country  m  the  world  I   hereby   insert    this    article   mto   the 

Commerce,  New  York,  N.Y.  except  Communist-controlled  countries  Record. 

Schulze,  Juergen  H.,  Peat.  Marwlck,  Mlt-  would  sell  that  item,  that  would  be  a  soviet  Export  Strategy 

cheu  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.  sufficient    justification    under    the    Ian-  (By  A.  c.  Sutton) 

Schwartz     Stanley,    Inter^tlonal    Tr^e  g^age  of  this  conference  report  to  re-  Maj.  Gen.  A.  N.  Lagovskly  of  the  Red  Army. 

Specialist,  New  York  Field  Office,  VS.  De-  ^^^^6  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  au-  a  doctor  of  military  science  and  a  leading 

partment  of  ^^^^'^J'l^-J^^^^J^^  thorize  the  export  by  American  manu-  Soviet  specialist  m  economic  warfare,  is  also 

in^on°  D  C                            Economist,  Wash-  J^^^^^J.^J.^  ^j  jj^^j  j^^^  ^j^j.^  no  other  author  of  "Strateglya  1  Ekonomlka "-a  text 

Shoemaker      Franklin     C,     International  country  in  the  western  bloc  would  agree  on  economic  warfare  recommended  for  study 

rrTeT^^t^^^'r^^^^^^^  to  sen  to  the  Soviet  Uriion.  T,,?^c^^r:^^ltJ:iZa^^Zn^::, 

Department  of  Commerce,  New  York  NJ^  i   cannot  possibly  justify  m  my  own  j^  ^^  conceivable  that  the  strategies  outlined 

Skaggs,  A.  M.,  Inter-Amerlca  Area  Manager,  j^^^^  ^or  do  I  beUeve  the  majority  of  the  m  -strateglya  1  Ekonomlka"  constitute,  at 

Pltney-Bowes,  Stamford.  Conn  Members  of  this  body  can  justify  that  least  In  part,  the  basis  for  the  operational 

Smith,  H.  Gilbert,  Manager  Foreign-Trade  ^       ^^  ^.^  ^^  ^          ^^^  floodgates  of  directives  of  Soviet  foreign  economic  polices. 

wiit,f™fiX'.r°d  ^oT?fo*,;^'lilone^^^  American  industry  and  American  tech-  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  relate  one 

Warehouse,  Board  of  Commlsslonera  of  The  ,      Communist  countries  Lagovskly    principle— the    "weak-link   prln- 

Port  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans,  La.  noiogy  to  tne  oommurusi  countries.  clple"— to  the  pattern  of  recent  V  S   trade 

Spears,  John  P.,  Executive  Director,  Ciruna,  So,  gentlemen,  I  earnestly  hope  the  ^^^^  ^^^  g^^^^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^^j  ^^^^  to  test  a 

New  York,  N.Y.                                                  '  Members  of  this  body  can  support  the  stated  Soviet  strategic  principle  against  em- 

T  Brown  amendment,  or  to  support  the  pirical  observations. 

Tellepsen,  Howard,  Chairman,  Navigation  proposal  to  send  this  matter  back  to  con-  In  a  section  discussing  foreign  trade  as  a 

St  Canal  Commissioners,  Port  of  Houston,  ference.  The  administration  Is  not  sym-  weak  link  in  the  economy  during  a  war, 

Houston,  Texas  pathetic  with  the  conference  report  as  Lagovskly  notes  the  great  Independence  of 

Turner,  J.  P.,  Executive  Director,  Port  of  jt  now  exists  modern  warfare  on  certain  raw  materials- 
Houston,  Houston.  Texas  _^           .  „     .      .          studied  the  con-  ^'^^  *^  chrome  and  platinum— and,  simul- 

inose  o:  us  wno  nave  stuaiea  ine  con-  taneously,  notes  the  lack  of  major  deposits 

ference  report  and  imderstand  the  full  of  such  raw  materials  in  the  united  states 

Vafai,  Dr.  John.  Graduate  School  of  Busl-  implications  of  what  can  be  developed  and  other  capitalist  countries, 

ness    AdnUnlsUatlon,     Rutgers    University,  ^  ^^^  logic,  and  the  illogical  results  that  As  a  consequence,  he  suggests,  "the  stra- 

Newark,  NJ.  ^^^  come   about  by   applying  the  Ian-  teglc  material  situation  continues  to  be  an 

Vazquez.  Joe  P..  Export  Manager.  Hercules  .       ^j^.      ronfprence    renort     will  urgent  problem  In  war  production  for  the 

Gallon  Products,  Inc.,  Gallon,  Ohio  guage   in    inis   conierence   report,   wm  „|^.,  »' 

v«n  vrannii*.   voiker   Assistant  Manaeer  recognize  and  Come  to  the  same  conclu-  ^■=''^- 

OeTman'^^«^arc"amb"rTco'^«cI:  sion  that  the  conference  report  should  be  Ta.le  ^-f  ^"-' Jf  «^-\^^^^^^^ 

New  York.  N.Y.  rejected,  and  this  matter  should  be  sent  ^«*  airplane  Urom  Lagovskiy) 

W  back  to  conference  for  further  review.  [Percentages  of  material  Imported] 

Williams,  Timothy  S.,  Senior  Counsel  Far  Furthermore  it  is  interesting  to  note  Material: 

East,  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  that  the  conference  report  regarding  the        S!*',?T®/1?:^A^  pounds) 92 

corporation.  New  York,  N.Y.  extension  of  the  Export  Control  Act  has  ^^^^^-^^^^liir^VS:::::.       ?6' 

z  been  awaitmg  action  by  the  House  for        cobalt  (436) -- 88 

Zelenko.  Robert  B.,   International  Trade  over  2  weeks.  As  you  know,  there  is  a                           .,",,".          C    t. ,.n. 

Specialist.  New  York  Field  Office,  U.S.  Depart-  great  deal  of  controversy  over  the  control  JtJ}^^,^^^^^J^^,^r.^''^^^,ll}^!rl 

m'ent  of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  authority  secUon  of  this  conference  rd"ma/lS^W  l^t^Tte^roSlcTcom^ 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  rePort.  This  section  would  virtually  al-  ponent.  AppiicaUon  of  Lagovskiy's  principle 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  ^ow  American  industries  to   export  to  would  require  the  Soviet  Union  to  avoid  im- 

r Mr  Blackburn)  Communist  countries  any  material  which  port   of   weak-link    mineral   commodlUes— 

Mr  m  ArKBURN  Mr  Sneaker  I  ex-  could   not   be  shown   to   have   a   direct  while  simultaneously  encouraging  a  poten- 

MT.  BliACKBUKN.  Mr.  apeaKer,  i  ex-  ^j^       relationship  Specifically  the  bill  tentiai  adversary,  such  as  the  United  States, 

pressed  my  own  reservations  about  any  f^^^^.  the  Deoartment  of  Com^^  ^  a«=ept  such  exports  from  the  soviet  Union. 

changes  in  the  Export  Control  Act  when  f f'""*,!,,  „f,  |;t^„ f^rlL  uL  in^^frinl  on  toe  other  h^d,  the  Soviet  Union  would 

it    first    came    before    this    body    some  *°  I'^rTf/^^^Hn^H^^^^^^^^^^  deny  exports  of  its  own  technology  embodied 

months  ago.  At  that  time,  frankly,  I  re-  Products  produced  in  the  United  States  ^^  niachinery  and  equipment,  while  maxl- 

sisted  any  changes  in  th4  act  because  and  form  a  list  of  those  goods  and  tecft-  nilzing  imports  of  a  potential  adversary  s 

?ho  n/imiriicfrotinn  harf  martp  it  ahim  nology  which  are  strategic  to  our  na-  technology. 

^nfw^^r  tSf^t  nrip^rPdanext^  tional  security.  First,  it  is  almost  im-  As  for  the  technological  side  of  U.S.-Sovlet 
fin«  nf  ihf  p2,tin^^I?^,mS  B^^^^^  possible  for  the  Department  Of  Commerce  trade,  there  is  no  question  that  export  of 
sion  of  the  existmg  language.  But  now  ^  nonrPivP  of  survevinir  all  the  worth-while  Soviet  technology  to  the  West 
we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  bill  which  r°H,^rf.^nc  o^h  it w«fJ!^«  »?th^  ^l  (or  even  to  fellow  socialist  countries)  Is  vlrtu- 
is  considerably  different  than  what  I  i"^'^'"|!„f"lS'**f'^^^^^  kuy  mi.  while  Western  and  East  European  ex- 
objected  to.  TJm\£6.  States  which  are  producing  stra-  J^  ^^  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 

let  me  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  things  «eic  goods  and  decide  whether  or  not     I 

which  I  regard  as  most  hazardous.  First,  ^^f.^Jf  thatif  ^p  ^^^  Pontml  A.f  '  *•  ^-  ^^^ovskiy,  -strateglya  i  E^nom^"-  ' 

there  is  Uiis  requirement  that  the  Presi-  I  feel  that  if  the  Export  Control  Act  (Moscow:    1957).  first  Russian  edition    A 

rtpnt  makP  known  hLs  reasons  bv  settine  »«  "OW  drawn  is  adopted  it  will  virtually  translated  version  of  a  second  edition  (1961) 

?o?th"S' deuS'^a'S  fore^po'^t  tS  open  the  floodgates  and  allow  strategic  ^-strategy  and  ^^^^J^^.^^^, 

would  make  it  possible  for  the  whole  materials  to  be  exported  to  CommunM-  '^^l^.T^^^kX.t^l^Sy^^.A^^' 

world,    perhaps,     to    obtain    technical  dominated  countries.  Recently,   in  the  j^ateriai  used  here  was  largely  added  by 

knowledge  that  we  do  not  want  certain  November-December  issue  to  Ordinance  Lagovskly  to  the  second  (I96i)  edition.  Ref- 

countries  to  hear  about.  magazine.  Dr.  Anthony  C.  Sutton  of  the  erences  are  then  to  the  second  (translated) 

I  recall  the  colloquy  of  a  few  moments  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  edition. 
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only  both  historically  and  currently  of  Un-  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Ex-  American  firms  then  responded  (as  they  have 

mense  proportions  but  also  of  critical  im-  port  Control,  85th  Quarterly  Report,  p.   19.  every  right  to  do)  to  the  lower  Soviet  prices 

portance  to  Soviet  economic  and  military  de-  Clearly,   then,  Lagovskiy  lays  great  faith  and  more  favorable  offers.  This  pattern  was 

velopment.  Therefore,  it  is  only  the  "weak-  in  his  "we&k-link"  theory,  and  he  might  be  encouraged  by  the  Johnaon  Administration 

link"-lmport  aspect  which  is  now  0(f  Interest,  expected  to  recommend  its  \ise  in  Soviet  eco-  when  Rhodesia  was  cut  off  as  a  source  of 

Except  for  synthetic  rubber,  the  Soviets  do  nomlc  relations  with  the  United  States.  supply  for  chrome. 
ii3t  import  such  mineral  commodities  from  Although  we  have  no  direct  way  of  know-  The  United  States  therefore  is  becoming 
the  United   States;    i.e.,   they   have   avoided  Ing  whether  the  Soviets  have  Indeed  made  Increasingly  dependent  on  Soviet  raw  mate- 
.iny  strategic  dependence  on  their  own  part,  use  of   the  principle,  we   can  examine   the  rials  of  a  critical  nature.  The  only  valid  con- 
In  distinct  contrast,  the  U.S.  1    a  remarkably  structure   of  U.S.   Imports  from   the   Soviet  elusion  is  that  this  was  a  conscious  effort 
he.*vy  importer  of  "weak-link"  commodities  Union   to   determine   If   the   structure   con-  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of 
from  the  USSR.  forms,  or  does  not  conform,  to  Lagovskiy's  a  wider  scheme.  If  not,  the  pattern  of  U.S. 
Let  us  first  review  the  argument  in  detail,  theory.  Imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  dlstrlb- 
Lagovskly  takes  an  American  jet  plane  as  If  it  does  not,  then  either  the  Soviets  have  uted  far  more  widely, 
his  principal  example  and  lists  the  amount  made  no  attempt  to  utilize  the  principle,  or —  This  also  explains  why  the  Soviet  Union 
of  critical  materials  required  in  construction  conversely — they  have  attempted  to  do  so,  continued   to   ship   chrome  and  manganese 
of  a  single  aircraft  (see  Table  I).  but  the  United  States,  aware  of  its  potential  to  the  U.S.  alter  the  1948  embargo  and  dur- 
It  is  therefore,  clear,  says  Lagovskly,  that  a  weaknesses,     has     avoided     dependence     by  ing  the  current  Vietnamese  war — i.e.,  as  a 
Jet  aircraft  cannot  be  produced  In  the  United  diverting   Its    purchases   tlsewhere.    This    Is  long-range  effort  to  increase  U.S.  dependence. 
States  by  utilizing  only  domestic  raw  mate-  possible,  as  there  are  fr  e-world  as  well  as  A  few  U.S.  observers  have  noted  the  contlnu- 
terlals,   "since   domestic   production   of   the  Soviet  sources.  Ing  Import  of  Soviet  chrome  and  concluded 
most  important  types  of  raw  materials  for  It  Table  III  contains  U.S.  Imports  of  Lagov-  It  is  a  sign  of  Soviet  benevolence — a  com- 
amounts  to  only  3  to  24  per  cent  of  require-  sklys    "weak    links."    While    Lagovskly    lists  pletely  mistaken  interpretation,  Inconsistent 
ments."  This  example  of  dependence  on  im-  "platinum,"    the    table    Includes    "platinum  not  only  with  Soviet  strategy  but  also  with 
.ported  materials  for  military  aircraft  is  fol-  group"  metals.  Nickel  and  titanium  are  not  our  own  defense  posture, 
lowed  by  a  listing  of  United  States  imports  in    Lagovskiy's   listing,    but   fulfill    the   La-  For  example,  J.  M.  Chambers,  testifying  be- 
of  these  materials  (see  Table  II).  govskly  criteria.  fore  the  U.S.  Senate  Subconunlttee  on  Bank- 
Many,  but  not  all,  of  these  raw  materials.  This  table  contains  data  for  the  first  half  ing  and  Currency  (May  1969),  argued:  "The 
do    have    imperfect    substitutes;     synthetic  of    1969    (latest   available   In   the   Quarterly  metallurgical-grade  chrome  consumed  in  the 
rubber,    for    example,    rather    than    natural  Reports  on  Export  Control) .  U.S.  imports  of  United  States  normally  comes  from  two  main 
rubber.   Is    more   Important   to   Industry   in  weak-link   conunodltles  constituted   no  less  sources;  Rhodesia  furnishes  one-third,  Rus- 
the  United  States,  and  butyl  synthetics  are  than  $29  million  out  of  a  total  Import  from  sla  one-third,  and  the  balance  from  the  rest 
equal  in  physical  properties  to  natural  rub-  the  Soviet  Union  of  $35  million  of  all  goods,  of  the  world.  With  Rhodesia  under  sanction 
ber.  It  Is  rather   the  Soviet  Union   that  Is  *  remarkably  high  percentage — 84  per  cent —  we  cannot  rely  on  them  for  any  chrome  and 
dependent   on   natural   rubber,   as   its   own  of  our  total  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  fall  therefore  the  .  .  .  availability  of  chrome  ore 
development  of  synthetics  (it  has  no  natural  within  the  very  narrow  range  of  commodities  from  Russia  Is  essential.  .  .  . 
rubber)  Is  backward.  covered  by  the  Lagovskiy  weak-link  principle.  "Since  the  Importance  of  these  materials  to 
Percentaae  imported  bv  United  States  ^^  ^^®  comparison  is  extended  to  cover  the  our  industries  is  well  known  to  the  Russians 
*  previous  full  year  (1967),  65  per  cent  of  our  I  think  that  some  of  those  who  worry  about 

Natural  rubber 100  Imports  from  the  U.S.SJi.  fall  Into  the  cate-  our  "national  interest'  should  take  heart  that 

Tin 100  gory.  Russia  has  continued  to  supply  us  ...  " 

Industrial  diamonds 100  In  brief,   our  Import  Etructure  is  almost  There  are  Indeed  two  ways  of  looking  at 

Chrome  ore 99  unbelievably  consistent  with  a  principle  of  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  strategic 

Platinum 99  economic  warfare  that  Is  advanced  by  a  gen-  materials.  One  way — put  forward  In  the  early 

Manganese   95  eral  of  the  Red  Army.  1960's   In    the   Rock   report — Is   to   accept   a 

Cobalt  80  •    The  next  relevant  question  concerns  the  strategy    of    Interdependence   as    leading    to 

Tungsten 72  proportion  these  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  peace. 

Bauxite  70  constitute    of   U.S.    total   Imports    from   all  Unfortunately,  It  has  never  been  explained 

Mercury 66  sources    for    specific    conunodltles.    In    1966  how  interdependence  between  two  countries 

On  the  ether  hand   although  substitution  ^"""^  one-third  of  U.S.  chrome  ore  Imports  leads  to  absence  of  conflict.  Indeed,  the  argu- 

U  possible  for  materials  like  chrome    man-  ^^^^  ^^""^  **»«  Soviet  Union.  ment  Is  refuted  by  Soviet  actions  and  their 

ganese,  and  tungsten,  such  substitution  Is  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  year,  about  one-half  of  pal-  reasons  for  these  actions  in  Vietnam, 

not  complete  and  would  be  difficult  to  under-  la<l'um  Imports  and  Just  less  than  one-third  Examination  of  the  trade  history  of  the 

take  on  short  notice    It  is  in  US    imports  °^    ^^^    rhodium    imports    came    from    the  Past  decade  suggests  certain  firm  conclusions, 

of  these  minerals  that  Lagovskiy's  argument  U.S.S.R.;  in  the  case  of  other  platinum-group  As  the  "bridge-building"  policy  took  hold  In 

has  some  force                    o          ^         o  metals,  the  Soviet  proportion  was  somewhat  tl^e  mid-1960's,  the  Soviets  had  an  opportun- 

It  U  interesting  that  Lagovskiy  avoids  any  »ess    However.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  ity  to  make  a  reciprocal  respor^e  according 

further  discussion  of  rubber  but  devotes  a  «la«ve  dependence  is  in  any  way  a  minor  to  the  prevailing  theory  of  "graduated  reclp- 

full  page  of  discussion  to  U.S.  dependence  on  '"?""•         ,    ,,                        .           k  .,     ..  r^^n^n"                  ""  reduction."  How  did  they 

imported  chrome  and  emphasizes  that  "the  .^^""^^eneral.  It  may  seem  Improbable  that  respond? 

U.S.A.  has  almost  no  chrome  in  its  own  coun-  ^^^  dependence  Is  critical.  Alternate  sources  If  Soviet  actions  had  been  guided  by  re- 
try." oi  supply  are  available,  stockpiles  presum-  sponslve    reciprocity,   they    would    have   in- 
OhrnmB  Ir  roni.irort  fr,,.  r.r«rf,.„n«„  r.r  „i  ^^^y  are  adequate,  substitution  Is  possible —  creased  neither  their  trade  In  weak-link  com- 

loy?fTjet  eSis    gas  tumnes   euns   and  °'^'*  ''^  "«>«  °^  ^*'  *^«^«  ^""''l  ^«  '«-«^-  '""^'"^^  "°^  ^^^'^  '°8'«"<=  ^^PP'^  °^  ^°^»«* 

aiTOor-plerclnKprolectlles    It  loused  in  l^^^  ^'°"  ^'■°'"  considerable  clvUlan  end  uses  to  revolution.  They  would  have  made  a  deter- 

alrcraft  and  mr>?J^^  ™hiH;  rnon,^^?.*,!™^-  military  end  uses.  mined  and  conscious  effort  to  deemphaslze 

S"staL  accounte  for  Xut  Two-^^s  «"*  '""^  Soviets,  in  case  of  war.  also  could  any  action  capable  of  misinterpretation,  and 

Of  the   en^re   Wester^-wor?f  consumSon  ''1!^^*,  *^^h  ^^,^1^  ^'^^P^^'^ ^  (developed  so  have  marked  their  intentions  to  reclpro- 

Lagovskly  points   up   as  a   "weak  link"   the  *  *^    *^*    ^^'^    °^    Western    equipment    and  cate. 

"enormous  eeoeraDhlc  dlsoarltv"  between  P^ac^t^ne  purchases)  to  their  own  military  Given  the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  In 
world  production  and  consmnptlon  regions  Y^^  ^""^^  diversion  would  be  relatively  more  the  Soviet  Union,  such  a  policy  could  have 
"The  imnpHniut  rf,i,ntrf«  ^r,ncirt«tr^»T>,»  important  to  them,  as  civilian  uses  In  the  been  effected  very  readily,  and  It  would  have 
eno^^u^SmcLce  orc^romrin  ^rVro!  "^^^-  "''  '""'^^  ^'"«""  ^""^  '""'^  '='°  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  "P  '"^^^  before  1966-1967. 
ductlon  and  the  lack  of  denositl  of  .rin  ^^"^  *^®  ^"""^  ''""^e  of  substitution  options.  The  facts  presented  complement  the  evl- 
places  where  It  Is  consumed  do  not  snare  ^^^^^'^-  free-world  sources  are  In  areas  ear-  dence  provided  by  Soviet  logistic  support  of 
funds  for  the  developSof  ch^omf  re!  '""'^«^  ^"^  "liberation"  by  the  Soviets-  the  Vietnamese  war  and  the  Middle  East 
serves.  However  IhIsS  not  free  them  irofn  ^*'°'»««'«-  ^^r  example.  conflict^that  the  Soviets  not  only  made  no 
the  necessity  of  ImDOrtlne  chrome  ore  in  wa^-  ^*  cannot  be  argued  that  this  coincidence  effort  at  reciprocity,  but  also  seized  the  op- 
time  as  well  ••  between  a  Soviet  strategic  principle  and  Its  portunity    to    further   an   over-all    offensive 

Implementation   is   accidental.    The   Soviets  strategy,  an  economic  strategy  with  military 

Amount  of  U.S.  imports  from  U.S.S.R.  have  a  foreign  trade  monopoly  and  can  bring  objectives. 

Weak-hnk  commodity:  about,  by  manipulation  of  price  and  quantl-  It  appears  that  the  United  States,  under 

Chrome  ore $3,433,000  ties  marketed,  a  militarily  desirable  pattern  the  illusion  that  it  was  making  an  initial 

Diamonds,  cut  but  unset 5,681,000  of  trade.  Invitation   for  reciprocal   disarmament   and 

Platinum 518,  OOO  Any  trade  pattern  therefore  must  reflect  trading  for  peace,  actually  may  have  traded 

Palladium. 15,540.000  a  conscious  obJecUve  on  the  part  of  the  So-  and    reciprocated    Itself    Into    a   potentially 

Rnodium 2,348,000  vlet  Union.  It  has  not  resulted  from  the  free  dangerous  comer. 

il.f''®' 1,092,000  play  of  market  forces  In  International  com-  The  coincidence  between  Soviet  strategic 

itf,,    1,?." 899,000  merce.  objectives  and  our  Imports  from  the  Soviet 

TotBi      ^1  ''^^^  "nks" 29,501.000  The    evidence   suggests    that   the   Soviets  Union  is  too  great  and  has  continued  for  too 

n  R  « i>           imports      from  adopted  the  weak-link  theory  and  have  en-  long  a  period  of  time  to  be  dismissed  as  accl- 

*'-^"- - 35,359,000  deavored    to    put    it    Into    practice.    Private  dental.  There  Is  Utile  question  that  Soviet 
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offers  have  been  attractive  enough  to  U.S. 
firms  to  Induce  such  a  dependence. 

In  "Strateglya  1  Economlka,"  Lagovskiy 
makes  explicit  reference  to  this  question: 
"Our  strategy  Is  a  strategy  of  bold  daring, 
always  realistically  considering  the  material, 
moral,  and  political  capabilities  of  its  ac- 
complishment. In  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
economics  and  strategy  are  developed  In  an 
indlssoluable  dialectical  unity  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party,  where  the 
planned  system  of  economy  dominates,  there 
Is  no  expenditure  of  resources  without  plan, 
and  never  can  be  .  .  ." 

It  Is  the  psychological  effect  on  Soviet 
planners  that  contains  a  degree  of  danger. 
Although  given  to  great  realism,  Soviet 
planners  cannot  help  but  observe  the 
significant  fulfillment  of  a  strategic  objec- 
tive. If  this  be  so,  then  It  must  weigh  in  the 
scale  In  consideration  of  future  hostilities 
with  the  United  States. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  a  soviet  planner  it 
is  a  distinct  signal  of  United  States  weakness, 
and  as  such  is  generally  considered  a  suffici- 
ent invitation  to  Initiate  aggression.  It  makes 
little  sense,  then,  to  defend  ourselves  at  a 
cost  of  $X  billions'  against  Soviet  missiles, 
without  accompanying  this  move  by  the 
logical  action — taken  at  the  almost  negligible 
cost  of  shifting  supply  sources — to  remove  a 
potential  source  of  Soviet  miscalculation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the" 
87th  Congress  I  was  pleased  to  serve  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Export  Con- 
trol, where  we  spent  many,  many  months 
in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  strategic 
exports.  Since  the  dissolution  of  this 
committee.  I  have  had  continuing  in- 
terest in  this  field. 

I  might  say  further  that  I  have 
watched  with  more  than  a  keen  interest 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  over 
the  years  to  try  to  do  to  this  act  what 
this  conference  report  is  now  proposing. 

I  might  also  say  very  forthrightly  and 
frankly  that  this  bill  scares  me  to  death 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  se- 
curity. This  morning  I  talked  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  concerning  this 
conference  report.  I  have  since  received 
a  communication  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  relative  to  the  same. 

This  is  what  the  Department  com- 
munication says  about  this  conference 
report: 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  DOD,  we  foresee 
serious  problems  if  the  conference  report  Is 
adopted.  The  basic  problem  is  that  as  now 
drawn,  the  bill  shifts  the  burden  of  proof 
from  the  exporter  to  the  government  and 
requires  the  President  in  order  to  place  an 
item  under  control  to  make  positive  find- 
ings that  (a)  it  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  potential  of 
other  nations  to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security,  (b)  an  Item  of  comparable 
quality  and  technology  is  not  readily  avail- 
able from  other  sources,  and  (c)  if  avail- 
able from  other  sources,  the  Item  should 
still  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  national 
security,  which  must  be  subsequently  ex- 
plained to  Congress. 

Such  requirements  pose  Insuperable  ad- 
ministrative difficulties.  We  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, provide  conclusive  evidence  that 
communications  equipment  shipped  to  War- 
saw Pact  countries  will  be  used  for  military 
purposes,  or  that  technology  for  building  a 
launch  vehicle  for  a  space  satellite  is  being 
acquired  by  a  Free  World  country  for  use 
in  connection  with  a  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram, or  that  an  advanced  computer  capable 


of  being  diverted  to  strategic  uses  will  in 
fact  be  so  diverted.  Indeed,  in  some  cases 
where  we  have  such  evidence.  It  cannot  be 
presented  publicly  because  it  is  sensitive. 
The  question  of  foreign  availabUlty  creates 
similar  problems  since,  except  for  a  very 
few  of  the  most  strategic  Items,  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  U.S.  equipment  Is  signifi- 
cantly superior  in  quality  and  technology  is 
seldom  available  without  exhaustive  investi- 
gation. As  a  result  many  Items  of  strategic 
importance  are  likely  to  escape  control  and 
become  freely  exportable  to  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  Europe  merely  because  comparable 
items  are  available  outside  the  United  States. 

The  Department's  position  is  quite 
clear.  The  Commerce  Department's  posi- 
tion, as  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  is  also  quite  clear.  Ac- 
cording to  these  Departments'  state- 
ments this  legislation  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  national  security. 

I  might  ask;  what  happened  to  the 
House  bill  we  passed?  When  this  mat- 
ter was  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
proponents  were  asking  only  for  a  simple 
extension  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  with  a  few  minor  amendments.  Now 
the  conferees  have  come  back  with  a  ma- 
jor overhaul  of  the  act,  and  the  bill  now 
proposes  to  do  the  very  things  certain 
interests  have  been  attempting  to  do 
for  many,  many  years. 

I  say  that  if  we  are  interested  in  the 
national  security  of  this  country,  we  will 
vote  down  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
eerie  quality  about  this  debate.  I  rise  in 
support  of  what  I  believe  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent conference  report.  The  reasons 
for  it  have  been  well  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  suid 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 

In  essence  what  the  conference  report 
does  is  to  support  American  business, 
and  to  try  to  free  it  from  some  of  the 
archaic  and  bureaucratic  cobwebs  that 
have  hampered  it. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Republican  parly, 
the  party  of  business,  or  at  least  big 
business,  should  be  attempting  to  knock 
down  this  conference  report. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  precisely  what  the 
conference  report  does.  Basically,  it  does 
two  things.  It  reaffirms  and  reinvigorates 
the  power  and  duty  of  the  President  to 
see  that  no  strategic  materials  of  mili- 
tary significance  get  anywhere  back  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  or  into  the  hands  of 
our  adversaries. 

Second,  it  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  end  the  ridiculous  practice  of 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 
That  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

On  the  list  of  strategic  materials  un- 
shippable  to  the  bloc  are,  let  us  say, 
widgets.  Well,  what  happens?  The  Rus- 
sians want  widgets.  The  Germans,  Ital- 
ians, and  the  French  sell  them  widgets. 
So  our  European  allies  get  the  orders  and 
the  Russians  get  the  widgets — giving  us 
the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  having  grati- 
fied the  lust  of  some  obscure  bureau- 
crat in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
find  reason  for  baiming  the  sale. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  page  169 
of  the  subcommittee  hearings,  and  of 


the  130  pages  following  that,  filled  with 
fine  type  and  setting  forth  things  that 
are  strategic  and  hence  subject  willy, 
nilly  to  export  control,  no  matter  what 
the  President  thinks. 

Just  take  the  start  of  the  list — dairy 
products,  milk  and  cream,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rye,  oats,  sorghum,  and  so  on. 

Now  what  happened  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts? Well,  in  the  great  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  in  the  great  State  of  Michi- 
gan, they  produce  dairy  products— they 
even  produce  some  in  my  State-  of  Wis- 
consin— though  I  shall  try  to  be  objec- 
tive. Dairy  products  are  an  excellent  ex- 
port commodity  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Yet  what  happens  is  that  if  a 
little  Polish  child  needs  dairy  products, 
who  gets  the  order?  The  Germans  or  the 
French  get  the  order.  And  we,  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  then  buy  our 
dairy  products  to  dump  them  for  noth- 
ing in  the  foreign  aid  program.  If  that 
makes  sense,  I  wish  somebody  would  tell 
me  how. 

So  all  that  happens  under  the  exist- 
ing regimen  is  that  we  deny  American 
business  and  agriculture  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  orders  which  our  allies 
then  proceed  to  get. 

Oh,  I  know  the  specter  of  security  has 
been  dragged  out.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
security  really  means.  In  the  U.S.  for- 
eign economic  policy,  real  security  de- 
pends on  getting  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments under  control.  It  has  been  a  shame 
and  a  disagrace  for  years  that  we  have 
allowed  it  to  deteriorate.  The  best  single 
way  of  getting  our  balance  of  payments 
under  control  is  to  increase  our  exports, 
not  to  cut  off  our  noses  to  spite  our 
faces. 

Unless  we  get  our  balance  of  payments 
under  control,  the  dollar  will  be  jeop- 
ardized, and  then  our  real  security  will 
be  weakened.  And,  believe  me,  our  real 
security  is  not  going  to  be  weakened  if 
we  compete  with  the  Germans  and 
French  for  the  opportunity  to  sell  dairy 
products  or  wheat  to  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  need  those  products. 

If  by  some  mishap  this  conference  re- 
port is  voted  down  this  afternoon,  then 
you  have  indeed  cast  the  whole  Export 
Control  Act  into  limbo,  because  it  expires 
on  December  31,  20  days  from  now.  And 
if  you  vote  down  the  conference  report, 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Senate  has 
acted  on  it,  has  adopted  it,  and  the  con- 
ference is  dissolved.  So  for  approximately 
130  good  reasons,  which  are  set  forth  on 
pages  169  to  291  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  let  us  support  this  excellent 
conference  report. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  ask  him  to  do  so  only  because  it 
occurs  to  me  that  there  is  some  confu- 
sion with  respect  to  Presidential  author- 
ity. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  this  con- 
ference report  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  ban  the  export  of  goods  and 
commodities  is  retained? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  Is  retained  and  re- 
invigorated. 

Mr,  ASHLEY.  There  are  three  rea- 
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sons  that  the  President  can  use  to  pro- 
hibit or  curtail  the  export  of  American 
goods,  services,  and  technology.  Foreign 
policy  is  the  first,  national  security  is 
the  second,  and  short  supply  is  the  third. 
If  the  President  chooses  to  use  foreign 
policy  as  the  reason  for  excluding  ex- 
ports, no  explanation  whatsoever  is  nec- 
essary as  to  whether  or  not  those  goods 
are  available  elsewhere.  Where  national 
security  is  the  stated  ground  for  control, 
and  the  goods  are  available  from  other 
sources,  a  very  simple  reporting  require- 
ment is  necessary.  Where  reporting  to 
the  Congress  is  required,  no  stipulation 
whatsoever  is  made  with  respect  to  the 
release  of  classified  information  or  of 
any  confidential  business  data.  If  this 
does  not  answer  the  objection  by  the  De- 
fense Department  to  Mr.  Latta,  I  do  not 
know  what  would  satisfy  him.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  report  meerly  indicates  that 
it  should  be  clear  which  categories, 
goods,  and  information  continue  to  be 
subject  to  express  permission  on  na- 
tional security  grounds,  for  which  nation 
or  nations,  and  for  what  reasons  other 
than  unavailability  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  further,  in 
connection  with  a  question  raised  earlier, 
that  the  device  of  employing  a  strained 
and  unreal  hypothesis  involving  the 
presence  of  a  source  of  supply  among 
Commimist  countries  fails  to  take  into 
accoimt  the  imderstanding  of  the  lan- 
guage "readily  available"  held  and  con- 
veyed by  administration  officials  in 
public  hearings.  Ready  availability  em- 
braces quantitative  and  delivery  time 
capabilities,  among  others,  of  the  sup- 
plier. With  respect  to  the  import  require- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union,  if  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  capacity  to  deUver  goods  of 
comparable  quality  and  technology  in 
the  desired  quantities  within  a  reason- 
able time  differed  ever  so  slightly  from 
our  own,  the  goods  could  be  character- 
ized as  not  readily  available.  If  the 
Czechoslovaklan  capacity  does  not  differ 
from  our  own,  the  Soviets  are  obviously 
not  going  to  buy  the  goods  from  non- 
Communist  sources. 

Even  in  situations  in  which  our  ex- 
porters have  attempted  to  compete  with 
suppliers  in  countries  allied  with  us,  an 
inordinantly  narrow  construction  has 
been  put  on  the  term  "ready  availability" 
by  the  Office  of  Export  Control,  so  that 
an  order  which  might  be  deliverable  from 
a  foreign  competitor  only  a  few  weeks 
or  months  later  than  from  one  of  our 
firms  can  be  characterized  as  not  readily 
available.  There  has  been  no  great  hesi- 
tation to  require  licenses  for  our  exports 
yis-a-vis  those  of  allied  suppliers,  so  I  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  the  Department 
of  Conmierce  not  finding  a  rationale 
for  denying  those  which  would  compete 
with  suppliers  within  Eastern  Europe.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  now  that, 
while  the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  not  employ  ioo  narrow  an  Inter- 
pretation of  "ready  avaUability"  which 
olscriminates  against  our  exports  for 
civilian  uses  in  competition  with  those 
01  Western  countries,  the  Department 
would  certainly  have  the  latitude  to  do 
so  in  situations  involving  goods  of  sig- 
nificant military  applicability  from  East- 
em  European  suppliers.   And  In   any 


event,  a  careful  reading  of  section  4(b) 
reveals  that  the  President  is  still  free  to 
require  express  permission  for  the  export 
of  such  goods. 

Again  I  suggest.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  bear  with  me,  that  there 
is  confusion  with  respect  to  Presidential 
authority,  and  I  do  not  like  to  suggest 
that  this  is  contrived  confusion,  but  It 
comes  close  to  it  in  my  mind.  I  make  that 
statement  because  throiighout  the  hear- 
ings and  throughout  the  conference  it 
was  abundantly  clear  that  imder  no  cir- 
cumstances did  any  member  of  that  con- 
ference want  to  disturb  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  regiilate  exports  where 
national  security  and  foreign  iwlicy  were 
involved. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  knows 
this.  Other  members  of  the  conference 
know  this.  To  suggest  that  somehow  we 
are  diluting  this  authority,  somehow 
opening  up  some  kind  of  bonanza  for  un- 
controlled trade  simply  beUes  the  facts 
of  the  matter.  This  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  conference  and  it  is  not  the  purpose 
nor  the  purport  of  the  conference  report. 
Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with  me? 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  do.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
conference  report  precisely  and  con- 
cisely. 

Let  me  add,  in  this  connection,  a  word 
about  that  letter  from  some  obscure  bu- 
reaucrat in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
I  do  not  know  who  he  is  to  be  writing  a 
letter  attempting  to  advise  this  House  on 
economic  matters.  It  is  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  has  gotten  us  into  our 
balance-of-payments  bind,  a  military 
deficit  of  about  $7  billion  a  year.  Now, 
when  we  are  attempting  to  straighten 
out  the  mess  into  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  gotten  us,  the  Department 
has  the  unparalleled  gall  to  suggest  It 
does  not  like  the  efforts  we  are  making. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  have  had 
read  to  us  letters  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense saying  they  do  not  support  the  con- 
ference report.  I  must  say  this  is  the  first 
news  the  members  of  this  conmoittee 
have  had  of  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Putting  that  to  one  side.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  departments  have  come 
up  with  a  list  of  approximately  2,200 
categories  of  goods,  products  and  tech- 
nology that  are  on  the  control  list. 

What  are  our  COCOM  neighbors  do- 
ing? The  multilateral  group  with  which 
we  seek  to  have  a  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive free  world  export  policy  as  far  as 
significant  military  apparatus,  and  the 
like  is  concerned  with  respect  to  trade 
with  Communist  countries,  our  multi- 
lateral policy  embraces  less  than  500 
categories  of  goods  and  products.  We 
have  2,200.  So,  of  course,  the  question  of 
availability  exists. 

But  our  allies  are  concerned  with  their 
national  security  just  as  we  are.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  departments  before  our 
committee,  there  was  tacit  admission 
that  himdreds  upon  hundreds  of  cate- 
gories were  peaceful  goods,  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  foreign  competitors 


to  enjoy  this  position,  which  makes  It 
difficult  and  often  impossible  for  Ameri- 
can exporters  to  compete  in  these  areas. 
The  witnesses  admitted  this.  They  ad- 
mitted they  do  not  review  these  cate- 
gories, that  they  do  it  only  on  an  infre- 
quent basis,  only  when  sufficient  ques- 
tion is  raised  by  the  Congress.  Is  this  not 
so? 

Mr.  REUSS.  This  is  absolutely  correct. 
Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  that  if  our  friends  here  this  after- 
noon, who  seek  to  knock  down  and  de- 
stroy this  conference  report,  would  only 
go  over  to  Bonn  and  Rome  and  Paris 
and  attempt  to  sell  their  restrictive  pro- 
grams to  the  Parliaments  of  Germany 
and  Italy  and  France,  and  if  by  some 
chance  they  were  successful,  they  would 
have  done  the  greatest  possible  service 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
would  have  diminished  competition  by 
those  countries,  and  enabled  us  to  sell 
our  wheat,  our  dairy  products,  and  our 
widgets  in  markets  in  which  France  and 
Germany  and  Italy  are  fast  grabbing 
them  from  us,  because  of  our  ridiculous, 
self-imposed,  feckless  and  reckless  self- 
denial. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  are 
talking  about  the  export  of  peaceful  . 
goods  and  commodities.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  No  effort  is  being 
made  to  facilitate  the  export  of  sophis- 
ticated, militarily-related  technology  or 
anything  of  this  kind.  We  are  talking 
about  American  businessmen  who  seek 
export  markets  for  their  peacefiU  goods 
and  commodities.  In  competition  with 
our  European  and  other  neighbors 
throughout  the  world.  Is  this  not  so? 
Mr.  REUSS.  This  is  so. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlenum  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding.  Referring  to  the  colloquy 
which  has  occurred  between  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
I  think  there  Is  a  total  misunderstanding 
about  the  action  I  am  suggesting  the 
House  take.  I  am  only  urging  the  defeat 
of  the  conference  report  so  as  to  permit 
adoption  by  the  House  of  the  House  au- 
thority section. 

If  the  House  does  not  want  to  Impair 
the  President's  ability  to  control  strategic 
goods,  this  can  be  done  by  defeating  the 
conference  report  and  adopting  the  mo- 
tion I  will  make  later  on. 

All  of  the  conference  report  which  re- 
lates to  their  colloquy  will  remain  In  the 
conference  report  Owly  the  area  of  the 
"authority"  section,  which  deals  with 
"strategic  goods"  that  are  available  from 
a  nonfree-world  country  and  ther^ore 
authorized  for  shipment  from  this  coun- 
try, Is  the  area  we  are  talking  about.  So 
your  discussion  of  widgets  does  not  amily. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  li£r.  ^>eaker, 
the  conference  report  on  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  extension  bill,  HH.  4283,  which  Is 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
this  time,  must  be  viewed  with  ditepest 
concern. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  House  on 
October  16,  1969,  and  provided  essenti- 
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ally  for  a  straight  continuation  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  Extension  of 
the  act  to  provide  authority  to  control 
exports  from  the  United  States  is  vital 
because  of  the  significance  of  exports  to 
our  national  welfare  and  security. 

As  agreed  to  in  conference,  HJl.  4293 
is  a  different  bill  from  that  approved  by 
the  House.  The  conferees  accepted  al- 
most entirely  the  version  as  passed  by  the 
other  body.  That  version  would  continue 
to  provide  for  an  export  control  program 
but  unfortunately  its  primary  thrust  ap- 
pears to  be  toward  forcing  a  weakening 
of  the  safeguard  controls  which  now 
exist  on  proposed  shipments  of  goods, 
equipment,  and  data  to  Communist 
nations. 

The  measure  we  are  asked  to  put  a 
stamp  of  approval  on  today  contains 
what  in  my  view  is  a  questionable  collec- 
tion of  findings,  declarations,  assess- 
ments of  duties  and  reporting  require- 
ments which  add  up  to  uncertainty  and 
inconsistency  as  to  policy,  and  harass- 
ment and  coercion  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  administer  the  program.  It  is 
not  spelled  out  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  but 
these  requirements  are  included  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  our  present  pro- 
gram of  controls  on  shipments  to  the 
Communists.  Their  purpose  is  to  expand 
trade  with  the  Reds. 

Those  who  advocate  gutting  the  export 
control  program  often  assert  or  seek  to 
advance  the  belief  that  there  are  pros- 
pects of  greatly  increased  commercial 
East- West  trade  if  we  lower  our  control 
standards  and  that  this  would  be  a  boom 
for  our  balance-of-payments  situation 
and  our  economy.  There  is  simply  no  evi- 
dence that  this  is  the  case.  There  are  no 
prospects  for  substantially  increased 
overall  amounts  of  East-West  trade  with 
or  without  present  controls. 

The  major  effect  of  lowering  barriers 
actually  would  be  to  remove  restrictive 
controls  on  high  quality,  advanced  ma- 
chinery, techniques,  equipment,  data, 
and  so  forth.  This  is  what  the  Commu- 
nist nations  are  interested  in  obtaining 
here. 

Allowing  Communist  regimes  to  ac- 
quire advanced  equipment,  machinery, 
and  data  here  certainly  must  mean  that 
they  can  continue  to  funnel  that  many 
more  resources  into  their  military,  secu- 
rity, space,  and  related  programs. 

I  think  this  is  a  dangerous  policy  to 
pursue  and  urge  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  4293  be  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  157,  nays  238,  not  voting  38, 
as  follows: 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnail 
Barrett 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Delaney 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 


(Roll  No.  312] 

TEAS— 157 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Halpem 

Harnilton 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenstein 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzi 
Nix 

NAY&^238 

Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins 
Colmer 
Couable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Dowdy 
clowning 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Flndley 
Fish 


Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  111. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Jliompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 


Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Galiflanakis 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Grover   . 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 


Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneaUy 
McMilUn 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Math  las 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Reld,  111. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Sandman 

SatterSeld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

NOT  VOTING—; 

Gray 

Hagan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Klrwan 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

Mallllard 

Phllbln 

Powell 


Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  G». 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 

38 

Relfel 
Rlegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Ruppe 
Slkes 

Teague,  Tex. 
Tunney 
Utt 

Vander  Jagt 
Whalley 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
CahlU 
Clark 
Collier 
Cowger 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Eilberg 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 

So  the  conference  report  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lips- 
comb. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

M.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Land- 
rum. 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  EDMOND- 
SON, STRATTON,  QUIE,  McCLORY, 
WATTS,  and  NATCHER  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert:  "That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Export  Expansion  and 
Regulation  Act  of  1969'. 
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"Sic.  2.  The  Oongreas  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  availability  of  certain  materials 
at  home  and  abroad  varies  so  that  the  qiuua- 
tity  and  composition  of  United  States  ex- 
ports and  their  distributlan  among  importing 
countries  may  effect  the  welfare  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  may  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  fulfillment  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  unrestricted  export  of  materials 
without  regard  to  whether  they  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  military  poten- 
tial of  any  Other  nation  or  nations  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States; 

"(3)  the  unwarranted  restriction  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  has  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  the  stability  of  our  currency  abroad 
and,  therefore,  upon  the  domestic  economy; 
and 

"  (4)  the  uncertainty  of  Government  policy 
toward  certain  categories  of  exports  has  cur- 
tailed the  efforts  of  American  business  in 
those  categories  to  the  detriment  of  the  over- 
all attempt  to  Improve  the  trade  balance  of 
the  United  States. 

"DECLARATION     OF    POLICY 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
declarations : 

"(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
both  (A)  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  trade 
with  all  cduntries  with  which  we  have  diplo- 
matic or  trading  relations,  except  those  coun- 
tries with  which  such  trade  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  against  the  na- 
tional Interest,  and  (B)  to  restrict  the  ex- 
port of  goods  and  technology  which  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  any  other  nation  or  nations 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
to  use  export  controls  (A)  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  Impact 
of  abnormal  foreign  demand,  (B)  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  further  significantly  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
fulfill  Its  International  responsibilities,  and 
(C)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  exercise  the 
necessary  vigilance  over  exports  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  significance  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  any  export  controls  found  necessary 
should  be  applied  uniformly  to  all  nations 
with  which  the  United  States  engages  in 
trade,  except  where  the  national  security,  the 
foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  Stetes,  or  the 
need  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
tlie  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  re- 
quires that  an  exception  be  made  in  the  case 
of  one  or  more  nations. 

"(4)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
(A)  to  formulate,  reformulate,  and  apply  any 
necessary  controls  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  in  cooperation  with  all  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  has  defense  treaty 
commitments,  and  (B)  to  formulate  a  uni- 
fied commercial  and  trading  poUcy  to  be 
observed  by  all  such  nations. 

"(5)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  use  its  economic  resources  and  trade  po- 
tential to  further  the  sound  growth  and 
stability  of  its  economy  as  well  as  to  further 
Its  national  security  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. 

"(6)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
(A)  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
Boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  other  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  (B)  to  encourage  and 
request  domestic  concerns  engaged  in  the 
export  of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or  In- 
lormation  to  refuse  to  take  any  action,  In- 
"uoing  the  furnishing  of  Information  or  the 
^ning  of  agreements,  which  has  the  effect 
01  furthering  or  supporting  the  restrtcUve 


trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  im- 
posed by  any  foreign  country  against  another 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 


AUTHoarrr 
"Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  Institute  such  organizational  and  pro- 
cedural changes  In  any  ofllce  or  division  of 
the    Department    of    Commerce    which    has 
heretofore  exercised  functions  relating  to  the 
control  of  exports  and  continues  to  exercise 
such  controls  under  this  Act  as  he  determines 
are  necessary  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  the 
fullest  implementation  of  the  policy  set  forth 
In  this  Act  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  with  all  nations  with  wlilch 
the  United  States  Is  engaged  in  trade,  with 
special  emphasis  on  promoting  such   trade 
with  (A)   those  countries  or  groups  of  coun- 
tries having  defense  treaty  commitments  with 
the  United  States  have  a  slgnlficanUy  larger 
percentage  of  volume  of  trade  than  does  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  other  countries  eligi- 
ble for  trade  with  the  United  States  but  not 
significantly  engaged  In  trade  with  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
view any  list  of  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies. Including  technical  data  or  other  in- 
formation, the  exportation  of  which  from  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
was  heretofore  prohibited  or  curtailed  with  a 
view  to  making  promptly  such  changes  and 
revisions  in  such  list  as  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  in  furtherance  of  the  policy,  pur- 
poses, and  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  with 
respect  to  actions  taken  In  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  In  the  sec- 
ond quarterly  report  (and  in  any  subsequent 
report  with  respect  to  actions  taken  during 
the  preceding  quarter)   made  by  him  to  the 
Congress  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  pursuant  to  section  11. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU  use 
all  practicable  means  available  to  him  to  keep 
the  business  sector  of  the  Nation  fully  ap- 
prised of  changes  in  export  control  poUcy 
and  procedures  instituted  in  conformity  with 
this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
widest  possible  trade. 

"(b)   To  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  In 
section   3,   the   President  may   prohibit  or 
curtail    the    exportation    from    the    United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  of  any 
articles,    materials,    or    supplies,    including 
technical  data  or  other  information,  except 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe.  To  the  extent  necesary  to  achieve 
effective  enforcement  of  this  Act,  such  rules 
and  regulations  may  apply  to  the  financing, 
transporting,  and  other  servicing  of  exports 
and  the  participation  therein  by  any  person. 
Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  security  shall  provide 
that  express  permission  and  authority  must 
be  sought  and  obtained  to  export  articles, 
materials,   or  supplies,   including   technical 
data  or  other  Information,  from  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  to  any 
nation   or   combination   of   nations,    if    the 
President  determines  that  (1)  such  articles, 
materials,    supplies,    data,    or    information 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  such  nation  or  nations 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  and  (2) 
articles,  materials,  supplies,  data,  or  infor- 
mation of  comparable  quality  and  technology 
to  that  sought  to  be  expcni«d  are  not  readily 
available   to   such   nation   or   nations   from 
other  sources:   Provided,  That  express   per- 
mission and  authority  shaU  be  required  to 
be  sought  and  obtained,  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations,  in  order  to  export 
to  any  nation  cw  nations  articles,  materials, 
supplies,  data,  w  Information  with  respect 
to  which  the  President  has  not  made  the 
determination  referred  to  in  clause   (2),  if 
the  President  (A)  determines  such  action  to 
be  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity, and  (B)  Includes  in  the  first  quarterly 


report  submitted,  p\irsuant  to  section  11, 
after  taking  such  action  a  full  and  detaUed 
statement  with  respect  to  such  action  setting 
forth  the  pertinent  articles,  materials,  sup- 
plies, data,  or  information;  the  nation  or 
nations  affected  thereby;  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  Rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  subsection  shall  Implement  the 
provisions  of  section  3(6)  of  tbU  Act  and 
shall  require  that  all  domestic  concerns  re- 
ceiving requests  for  the  furnishing  of  infor- 
mation or  the  signing  of  agreements  as  speci- 
fied in  such  section  must  report  this  fact  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  such  action  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such   section. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  authorized  by  It,  shall  In 
any  way  be  construed  to  require  authority 
and  permission  to  export  articles,  materials, 
supplies,  data,  or  information  except  where 
the  national  security,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  need  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  rnaterlals  makes  such  requirement 
necessary. 

"(d)  The  President  may  delegate  the 
power,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  Act  to  such  departments, 
agencies,  or  officials  of  the  Ctotfbrnment  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate.  V 

"(e)  The  authority  conferred  bs.><&s  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats 
and  oUs,  during  any  period  for  which  the 
supply  of  such  commodity  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  In  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  economy, 
except  to  the  extent  required  to  effectuate 
the  policies  set  forth  In  clause  (B)  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"CONSTTLTATION    AMD    BTAlfOAaDS 

"Sec.  5.  In  determining  what  acticm  to 
take  with  regard  to  regulating  and  expand- 
ing exports,  any  departments,  agency,  or 
official  making  these  determinations  shall 
seek  information  and  advice  from  the  several 
executive  departments  and  Independent 
agencies  which  are  concerned  with  aspects 
of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies  and 
operations  having  an  important  bearing  on 
exports.  Consistent  with  considerations  of 
national  security,  the  President  shall  from 
time  to  time  seek  information  and  advice 
from  various  segments  of  ptivaxe  indxistry 
In  connection  with  the  making  of  these 
determinations. 


"violations 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  in  case  of  any  know- 
ing violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  there- 
under, the  violator  or  violators,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment.  For  a  second  or  subse- 
quent offense,  the  offender  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  involyed  or  (20,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

"(b)  Whoever  willfully  exjMrts  anything 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  there- 
under, with  knowledge  that  such  exports 
will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Commu- 
nlst-domlnsted  nation,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  involved  or  (20,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  or  by  imprisonment  few 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

"(c)  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  exercising  any  functions  under  this 
Act,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  spedflcally  designated 
by  the  head  thereof,  may  Impose  a  civil  pen- 
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alty  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  li- 
cense Issued  under  this  Act,  either  In  addi- 
tion to  or  In  lieu  of  any  other  liability  or 
penalty  which  may  be  imposed. 

••(d)  The  payment  of  any  penalty  Im- 
posed -pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may  be 
made  a  condition,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  year  after  the  Imposition  of  such  pen- 
alty, to  the  continued  right  to  export  of  the 
person  upon  whom  such  penalty  is  Im- 
posed. 

•'(e)  Any  amount  paid  In  satisfaction  of 
any  penalty  Imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as 
a  miscellaneous  receipt.  The  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  may.  In 
his  discretion,  refund  any  such  penalty, 
within  two  years  after  payment,  on  the 
ground  of  a  material  error  of  fact  or  law 
in  the  Imposition.  Notwithstanding  section 
1346(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
no  action  for  the  refund  of  any  such  pen- 
alty may  be  maintained  In  any  court. 

"(f)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
person  to  pay  a  penalty  Imposed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c),  a  civil  action  for  the 
recovery  thereof  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall 
determine  de  novo  all  Issues  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  liability.  Except  as  provided 
m  this  subsection  and  In  subsection  (d),  no 
such  liability  shall  be  asserted,  claimed,  or 
recovered  upon  by  the  United  States  In  any 
way  unless  it  has  previously  been  reduced  to 
Judgment. 

■•(g)  Nothing  in  subsection  (c),  (d),  or  (f) 
shall  limit — 

•'(1)  the  availability  of  other  administra- 
tive or  Judicial  remedies  will  respect  to  viola- 
tions of  this  Act.  or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  license  issued  under  this  Act: 

•'(2)  the  authority  to  compromise  and 
settle  administrative  proceedings  brought 
with  respect  to  violations  of  this  Act.  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  under  this 
Act:  or 

'•(3)  the  authority  to  compromise,  remit, 
or  mitigate  seizures  and  forefeltures  pursuant 
to  section  1(b)  of  tlOe  VI  of  the  Act  of  June 
15,  1917   (22  U.S.C.  401(b)). 

"ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  enforcement  of  this  Act 
or  to  the  Imposition  of  any  penalty,  for- 
feiture, or  liability  arising  under  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949.  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  exercising  any  function  there- 
under (and  officers  or  employees  of  such 
department  or  agency  specifically  designated 
by  the  head  thereof)  may  make  such  In- 
vestigations and  obtain  such  Information 
from,  require  such  reports  or  the  keeping 
of  such  records  by.  make  such  Inspection  of 
the  books,  records,  and  other  writings, 
premises,  or  property  of,  and  take  the  sworn 
testimony  of,  any  person.  In  addition,  such 
officers  or  employees  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations,  and  may  by  subpena  require 
any  person  to  appear  and  testify  or  to  appear 
and  produce  books,  records,  and  other  writ- 
ings, or  both,  and  in  the  case  of  contumacy 
by,  or  refused  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to, 
any  such  person,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application,  and  after  notice  to 
an^  such  person  and  hearing,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  an  order-  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
appear  and  produce  books,  records,  and  other 
writings,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

•■(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  com- 
plying with  any  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion because  of  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, but  the  immunity  provisions  of 


the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February 
11,  1893  (27  Stat.  443:  49  VB.C.  46)  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  Individual  who  spe- 
cifically claims  such  privilege. 

"(c)  No  department,  agency,  or  official  ex- 
ercising any  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
publish  or  disclose  Information  obtained 
hereunder  which  Is  deemed  confidential  or 
with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confi- 
dential treatment  Is  made  by  the  person 
furnishing  such  information,  unless  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency  determines 
that  the  withholding  thereof  Is  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest. 

■'(d)  In  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act.  reporting  requirements 
shall  be  so  designed  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
reporting,  recordkeeping,  and  export  docu- 
mentation required  under  this  Act  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible  consistent  with  effective  en- 
forcement and  compilation  of  useful  trade 
statistics.  Reporting,  recordkeeping  and  ex- 
port documentation  requirements  shall  be 
periodically  reviewed  and  revised  In  the  light 
of  developments  in  the  field  of  information 
technology.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
include  a  detailed  statement  with  respect  to 
actions  taken  In  compliance  with  this  sub- 
section In  the  first  quarterly  report  made  by 
him,  pursuant  to  section  11,  after  such  ac- 
tions are  taken. 

■'EXEMPTION  FROM  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  AND  JU- 
DICIAL REVIEW 

■'Sec.  8.  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
Act  shall  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
sections  551,  553-559.  and  701-706  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

■'INFORMATION     TO    EXPORTERS 

■'Sec.  9.  In  order  to  enable  United  States 
exporters  to  coordinate  their  business  activi- 
ties with  the  export  control  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  agencies,  de- 
partments, and  officials  responsible  for  Im- 
plementing the  rules  and  regulations  author- 
ized under  this  Act  shall.  Insofar  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  national  security,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  effective 
administration  of  this  Act — 

■'  ( 1 )  inform  each  exporter  of  the  considera- 
tions which  may  cause  his  export  license  re- 
quest to  be  denied  or  to  be  the  subject  of 
lengthy  examination: 

'■(2)  inform  each  exporter  of  the  circum- 
stances arising  during  the  Government's  con- 
sideration of  his  export  license  application 
which  are  cause  for  denial  or  for  further 
examination: 

■■(3)  give  each  exporter  the  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  and  Information  which  he 
believes  will  help  the  agencies,  departments, 
and  officials  concerned  to  resolve  any  prob- 
lems or  questions  which  are,  or  may  be,  con- 
nected with  his  request  for  a  license;  and 

"(4)  inform  each  exporter  of  the  reasons 
for  a  denial  of  an  export  license  request. 

•'EXPORT   EXPANSION    COMMISSION 

'■Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  &port  Elxpanslon  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  ■Commission')  to  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  persons  appointed  to  the 
Commission  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

■■(b)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  practicable  ways  In  fur- 
therance of  the  national  interest  by  which 
exports  can  be  expanded,  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  national  security,  to  all  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  trade, 
with  special  emphasis  on  promoting  such 
trade  with  (1)  those  countries  or  groups  of 
countries  with  which  other  countries  or 
groups  of  countries  having  defense  treaty 
commitments  with  the  United  States  have  a 
significantly  larger  percentage  of  volume  of 
trade  than  does  the  United  States,  and  (2) 
other  countries  eligible  for  trade  with  the 
United  States  but  not  significantly  engaged 
In  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  Com- 


mission shall  coordinate  its  activities  with 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Council,  may 
make  Interim  reports  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  shall  make  a  final  report 
thereto  with  respect  to  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  appointed  from  private  life  may  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  9100  for  each  day 
he  is  engaged  upon  work  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses.' 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

■'(d)  The  Commission  may,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service  or  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  an  Executive  Director, 
and  the  Executive  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  additional  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission.  No  Individual  so 
appointed  may  receive  compensation  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  under 
the  General  Schedule. 

'■(e)(1)  The  Commission  may  require 
directly  from  the  head  of  any  F'ederal  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  available  Informa- 
tion which  the  Commission  deems  useful  in 
the  discharge  of  Its  duties.  All  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  and  furnish  information  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law. 

■'(2)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  may  detail,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  Its  personnel  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  on  its 
work. 

■'(f)  Thirty  days  after  submission  of  its 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"QUARTERLY    REPORT 

"Sec.  11.  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency,  or  other  official  exercising  any  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  shall  make  a  quarterly 
report,  within  forty-five  days  after  each 
quarter,  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
of  his  operations  hereunder. 

"EFFECTS    ON    OTHER    ACTS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Act  of  February  15.  1936 
(49  Stat.  1140),  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
exports  of  tlnplate  scrap,  is  hereby  super- 
seded; but  nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  super- 
sede, or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of 
any  other  laws  authorizing  control  over 
exports  of  any  commodity. 

"(b)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  In 
such  manner  as  to  achieve  effective  coordi- 
nation with  the  authority  exercised  under 
section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934) . 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

■'Sec.  13.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949. 

■'(b)  All  outsUndlng  delegations,  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  licenses,  or  other  fwms 
of  administrative  action  under  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  or  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  shall,  unUl 
amended  or  revoked,  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect,  the  same  as  If  promulgated  under 
this  Act. 

"TERMINATION    DATE 

■■Sec.  14.  The  authority  granted  by  this 
Act  shall  terminate  on  June  30,  1973,  or  upon 
any  prior  date  whRh  the  Congress  by  con- 
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current  resolution  or  the  President  by  procla- 
mation may  designate." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SHORT   TITLE 

■'Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Export  Administration  Act  of  19C9'. 

■'Findings 

'■Sec.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings: 

■'(1)  'The  availability  of  certain  materials 
at  home'and  abroad  varies  so  that  the  quan- 
tity and  composition  of  United  States  ex- 
ports and  their  distribution  among  import- 
ing countries  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  may  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

■'(2)  The  unrestricted  export  of  materials, 
information,  and  technology  without  regard 
to  whether  they  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  military  potential  of  any  other 
nation  or  nations  may  adversely  affect  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

■'(3)  The  unwarranted  restriction  of  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  has  a  serious 
adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

"(4)  The  uncertainty  of  policy  toward  cer- 
tain categories  of  exports  has  curtailed  the 
effects  of  American  business  In  those  cate- 
gories to  the  detriment  of  the  overall  attempt 
to  Improve  the  trade  balance  of  the  United 
States. 

"declaration  of  policy 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
declarations : 

"(1)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
both  (A)  to  encourage  trade  with  all  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trad- 
ing relations,  except  those  countries  with 
which  such  trade  has  been  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  against  the  national  Interest, 
and  (B)  to  restrict  the  export  of  goods  and 
technology  which  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  potential  of  any 
other  nation  or  nations  which  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  use  export  controls  (A)  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  Impact  of 
abnormal  foreign  demand,  (B)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  further  significantly  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  fulfill  Its 
International  responsibilities,  and  (C)  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  exercise  the  necessary 
vigilance  over  exports  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  slgnficance  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
(A)  to  formulate,  reformulate,  and  apply  any 
necessary  controls  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  in  cooperation  with  all  nations  with 
Which  the  United  States  has  defense  treaty 
commitments,  and  (B)  to  formulate  a  unified 
trade  control  policy  to  be  observed  by  all  such 
nations. 


"(4)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  Its  economic  resources  and  trade  poten- 
tial to  further  the  sound  growth  and  stability 
of  its  economy  as  well  as  to  further  Its  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  objectives. 

■■(5)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
(A)  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  to  encourage  and  re- 
quest domestic  concerns  engaged  in  the  ex- 
port of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or  In- 
formation, to  refuse  to  take  any  action.  In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  Information  or  the 
signing  of  agreements,  which  has  the  effect 
of  furthering  or  supporting  the  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  Im- 
posed by  any  foreign  country  against  another 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

"authority 
"Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  institute  such  organizational  and  pro- 
cedural changes  In  any  office  or  division  of 
the    Department    of    Commerce    which    has 
heretofore  exercised  functions  relating  to  the 
control  of  exports  and  continues  to  exercise 
such  controls  under  this  Act  as  he  determines 
are  necessary  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  the 
fullest  Implementation  of  the  policy  set  forth 
In  this  Act  with  a  view  to  promoting  trade 
with    all    nations    with    which    the    United 
States  Is  engaged  In  trade.  Including  trade 
with  (A)  those  countries  or  groups  of  coun- 
tries with  which  other  countries  or  groups  of 
countries    having    defense    treaty    commit- 
ments with  the  United   States  have  a  sig- 
nificantly   larger    percentage    of    volume    of 
trade  than  does  the  United  States,  and  (B) 
other  countries  eligible  for  trade  with  the 
United  States  but  not  significantly  engaged 
In  trade  with  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  shall  review  any  list  of  articles, 
materials,   or   supplies.   Including   technical 
data  or  other  information,  the  exportation  of 
which  from  the  United  States,  Its  territories 
and  possessions,  was  heretofore  prohibited  or 
curtailed  with  a  view  to  making  promptly 
such  changes  and  revisions  In  such  list  as 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  furtherance 
of  the  policy,  purposes,  and  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  a  detailed 
statement  with  respect  to  actions  taken  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph in  the  second  quarterly  report  (and  in 
any  subsequent  report  with  respect  to  actions 
taken  during  the  preceding  quarter)  made  by 
him  to  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  pursuant  to  section  10. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  use 
all  practicable  means  available  to  him  to 
keep  the  business  sector  of  the  Nation  fully 
apprised  of  changes  In  export  control  policy 
and  procedures  Instituted  In  conformity  with 
this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  wid- 
est possible  trade. 

"(b)  To  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in 
section  3  of  this  Act  the  President  may  pro- 
hibit or  curtail  the  exportation  from  the 
United  States,  Its  territories,  and  possessions, 
of  any  articles,  materials  or  supplies,  Includ- 
ing technical  data  or  any  other  information, 
except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe.  To  the  extent  necessary  to 
achieve  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act, 
these  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  to  the 
financing,  transporting,  and  other  servicing 
of  exports  and  the  participation  therein  by 
any  person.  The  rules  and  regulations  shall 
provide  for  denial  of  any  request  or  applica- 
tion for  authority  to  export  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies.  Including  technical  data, 
or  any  other  information,  from  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  to  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States  If 
the  President  determines,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration Its  availability  from  other  nations 
with  which  the  United  States  has  defense 
treaty  commitments,  that  the  export  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States.  The  rules 


and  regulations  shall  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(5)  of  this  Act  and  shall  re- 
quire that  all  domestic  concerns  receiving  re- 
quests for  the  furnishing  of  information  or 
the  signing  of  agreements  as  specified  In  that 
section  must  report  this  fact  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thai 
section. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  In  the  rules 
and  regulations  authorized  by  it,  shall  In  any 
way  be  construed  to  require  authority  and 
permission  to  export  articles,  materials,  sup- 
plies, data,  or  information  except  where  the 
national  security,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  need  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  makes  such  requirement 
necessary. 

"(d)  The  President  may  delegate  the 
power,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  Act  to  such  departments, 
agencies,  or  officials  of  the  Government  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate. 

■■(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity.  Including  fats 
and  oils,  during  any  period  for  which  the 
supply  of  such  commodity  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, except  to  the  extent  required  to  effec- 
tuate the  policies  set  forth  In  clause  (B)  or 
(C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"consultation  and  standards 
"Sec.  5.  (a)  In  determining  what  shall  be 
controlled  hereunder,  and  In  determining 
the  extent  to  which  exports  shall  be  limited, 
any  department,  agency,  or  official  making 
these  determinations  shall  seek  Information 
and  advice  from  the  several  executive  de- 
partments and  Independent  agencies  con- 
cerned with  aspects  of  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  and  operations  having  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  exports.  Consistent  with 
considerations  of  national  security,  the 
President  shall  from  time  to  time  seek  Infor- 
mation and  advice  from  various  segments  of 
private  Industry  In  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  these  determinations. 

■  ( b )  In  authorizing  exports,  full  utilization 
of  private  competitive  trade  channels  shall 
be  encouraged  Insofar  as  practicable,  giving 
consideration  to  the  Interests  of  small  busi- 
ness, merchant  exporters  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers, and  estabUshed  and  new  exporters, 
and  provision  shall  be  made  for  representa- 
tive trade  consultation  to  that  end.  In  addi- 
tion, there  may  be  applied  such  other  stand- 
ards or  criteria  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  head  of  such  department,  or  agency, 
or  official  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act. 

"VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  whoever  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  reg- 
ulation, order,  or  license  Issued  thereunder 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
For  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  the  of- 
fender shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three 
times  the  value  of  the  exports  involved  or 
(20,000,  whichever  is  greater,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  anything 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  there- 
under, with  knowledge  that  such  exports 
will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Commu- 
nist-dominated nation,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  five  times  the  value  of  the  exports 
Involved  or  (20,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

'•(c)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency  ■ 
exercising  any  functions  under  this  Act,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  specifically  designated  by  the  head 
thereof,  may  Impose  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  under 
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this  Act,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of 
any  other  liability  or  penalty  which  may  be 
Imposed. 

"(d)  The  payment  of  any  penalty  imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may  be  made  a 
condition,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year 
after  the  Imposition  of  such  penalty,  to  the 
granting,  restoration,  or  continuing  validity 
of  any  export  license,  permission,  or  privilege 
granted  or  to  be  granted  to  the  person  upon 
whom  such  penalty  is  Imposed. 

"(e)  Any  amount  paid  in  satisfaction  of 
any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
miscellaneous  receipt.  The  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  may,  in  his 
discretion,  refund  any  such  penalty,  within 
two  years  after  payment,  on  the  ground  of  a 
material  error  of  fact  or  law  in  the  Imposi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  section  1346(a)  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Ck>de,  no  action  for 
the  refund  of  any  such  penalty  may  be  main- 
tained in  any  court. 

"(f)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
person  to  pay  a  penalty  Imposed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) ,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine de  novo  all  issues  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  liability.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  and  in  subsection 
(d),  no  such  liability  shall  be  asserted, 
claimed,  or  recovered  upon  by  the  United 
States  in  any  way  unless  it  has  previously 
been  reduced  to  Judgment. 

"(g)  Nothing  In  subsection  (c),  (d),  or 
(f)  limits 

"(1)  the  availability  of  other  administra- 
tive or  judicial  remedies  with  respect  to 
violations  of  this  Act.  or  any  regulation, 
order,  or  license  issued  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  authority  to  compromise  and  set- 
tle administrative  proceedings  brought  vrtth 
respect  to  violations  of  this  Act,  or  any  regu- 
lation, order,  or  license  Issued  under  this 
Act;  or 

"(3)  the  authority  to  compromise,  remit, 
or  mitigate  seiziires  and  forfeitures  pvu*- 
suant  to  section  1(b)  of  title  VI  of  the  Act 
of  June  15,  1917  (22  U.S.C.  401(b)). 

"ENTORCEMENT 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  enforcement  of  this  Act 
or  to  the  imposition  of  any  penalty,  forfei- 
ture, or  liability  arising  under  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949,  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  exercising  any  function 
thereunder  (and  officers  or  employees  of  such 
department  or  agency  specifically  designated 
by  the  head  thereof*  may  make  such  in- 
vestigations and  obtain  such  information 
from,  require  such  reports  or  the  keeping  of 
such  records  by,  make  such  insp>ectlon  of  the 
books,  records,  and  other  writings,  premises, 
or  property  of.  and  take  the  sworn  testimony 
of,  any  person.  In  addition,  such  officers  or 
employees  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions, and  may  by  subpena  require  any  per- 
son to  appear  and  testify  or  to  appear  and 
produce  books,  records,  and  other  writings, 
or  both,  and  in  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to,  any  such 
person,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business, 
upon  application,  and  after  notice  to  any 
such  person  and  hearing,  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  ap- 
pear and  produce  books,  records,  and  other 
writings,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  coiui;  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  com- 
plying with  any  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion because  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  but  the  Immunity  provisions 
of  the  Ccnnpulsory  Testimony  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1893  (27  Stat.  443;  49  U.S.C.  46)  shall 


apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who 
specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

"(c)  No  department,  agency,  or  official  ex- 
ercising any  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
publish  or  disclose  information  obtained 
hereunder  which  is  deemed  confidential  or 
,with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  con- 
'fldentlal  treatment  is  made  by  the  person 
furnishing  such  information,  unless  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency  determines 
that  the  withholding  thereof  is  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest. 

(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  re- 
porting requirements  shall  be  so  designed 
as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  reporting,  record- 
keeping, and  exp>ort  documentation  required 
under  this  Act  to  the  extent  feasible  con- 
sistent with  effective  enforcement  and  com- 
pilation of  vtseful  trade  statistics.  Reporting, 
recordkeeping,  and  export  documentation  re- 
quirements shall  be  periodically  reviewed  and 
revised  in  the  light  of  developments  in  the 
field  of  information  technology.  A  detailed 
statement  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
In  compliance  with  this  subsection  shall  be 
Included  in  the  first  quarterly  report  made 
pursuant  to  section  10  after  such  action  is 
taken. 

"exemption  from  certain  provisions  relat- 
ing TO  administrative  procedure  and  ju- 
dicial review 

"Sec.  8.  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
Act  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  sec- 
tions 551,  553-559,  and  701-706  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"information  to  exporters 

"Sec.  9.  In  order  to  enable  United  States 
exporters  to  coordinate  their  business  activ- 
ities with  the  export  control  policies  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment,  the  agencies,  de- 
partments, and  officials  responsible  for  im- 
plementing the  rules  and  regulations  author- 
ized under  this  Act  shall,  if  requested,  and 
insofar  as  it  Is  consistent  with  the  national 
security,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  effective  administration  of  this 
Act,  and  requirements  of  confidentiality  con- 
tained in  this  Act — 

"(1)  Inform  each  exporter  of  the  consid- 
erations which  may  cause  his  export  license 
request  to  be  denied  or  to  be  the  subject  of 
lengthy  examination; 

"(2)  in  the  event  of  undue  delay.  Inform 
each  exporter  of  the  circumstances  arising 
during  the  Government's  consideration  of 
his  export  license  application  which  are 
cause  for  denial  or  for  further  examination; 

"(3)  give  each  exporter  the  opportunity 
to  present  evidence  and  information  which 
he  believes  will  help  the  agencies,  depart- 
ments, and  officials  concerned  to  resolve  any 
problems  or  questions  which  are,  or  may  be, 
connected  with  his  request  for  a  license;  and 

"(4)  inform  each  exporter  of  the  reasons 
for  a  denial  of  an  export  license  request. 

"quarterly  report 

"Sec  10.  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency,  or  other  official  exercising  any  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  shall  make  a  quar- 
terly report,  within  45  days  after  each  quar- 
ter, to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  of 
his  operations  hereunder. 

"definition 

"Sec.  11.  The  term  'person'  as  used  in  this 
Act  includes  the  singular  and  the  plural 
and  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  other  form  of  association,  including  any 
government  or  agency  thereof. 

"EFFECTS    ON    OTHER    ACTS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Act  of  February  15,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1140),  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
exports  of  tlnplate  scrap,  is  hereby  super- 
seded; but  nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  super- 
sede, or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of 
any  other  laws  authorizing  control  over  ex- 
p>orts  of  any  commodity. 

"(b)   The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 


dent under  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  in  such 
manner  as  to  achieve  effective  coordination 
with  the  authority  exercised  under  section 
414  of  the  Mutual  Security  of  1954  (22  U  8  0 
1934). 

"effectivx  sate 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  This  Act  takes  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 

"(b)  All  outstanding  delegations,  rules' 
regulations,  orders,  licenses,  or  other  forms  of 
administrative  action  under  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  or  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714).  shaU,  untU 
amended  or  revoked,  remain  In  full  force 
and  effect,  the  same  as  If  promulgated  under 
this  Act. 

"termination    DATE 

"Sec  14.  The  authority  granted  by  this 
Act  terminates  on  Jvme  30,  1971,  or  upon 
any  prior  date  which  the  Congress  by  con- 
current  resolution  or  the  President  by  proc- 
lamation may  designate." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
motion  be  dispensed  with  and  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  feel  a  great  deal  more  time  need 
be  spent  on  the  proposal  that  Is  before 
you. 

As  I  indicated  to  you  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  conference  report  and  when 
I  urged  your  opposition  to  that  report,  I 
said  a  motion  would  be  oCFered  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
with  an  amendment.  That  amendment  is 
now  pending  before  you.  The  amendment 
that  I  now  offer  and  which  is  included 
in  the  motion  upon  which  I  am  seeking 
afiOrmative  action  is,  in  effect,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  report  except 
for  section  4(b). 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  4(b)  of  this 
amendment  is  the  House  language  of  the 
authority  section  as  distinguished  from 
the  Senate  language  of  section  4(b) 
which  is  presently  in  the  conference 
report. 

All  of  the  improvements  in  the  leg- 
islation as  now  incorporated  in  the  con- 
ference report,  in  other  words,  the  con- 
ference report  in  its  entirety,  wiD  still  be 
in  the  bill  except  for  the  Senate  author- 
ity section.  And  that  is  the  section  to 
which  we  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
explaining  our  objections  as  it  was 
adopted  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  already 
given  its  approval  to  the  change  in  the 
conference  report  that  I  am  now  suggest- 
ing. The  language  my  amendment  pro- 
poses is  the  same  language  that  the 
House  originally  adopted.  The  oppo- 
nents of  this  motion— and  I  trust  that 
there  will  be  few,  can  only  argue  that 
the  Senate  will  not  act  if  we  take  the 
action  I  am  recommending.  But  in 
answer  to  that  argtiment,  I  contend  that 
the  Senate  should  still  approve  of  our 
action  because  the\bill,  as  again  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  will  still  embrace 
most  of  the  Senate  language  which  is 
compatible  with  the  authority  section  of 
the  House.  In  other  words,  all  of  the 
procedural  improvement  provisions  will 
still  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Senate  not  to 
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act  would  mean  that  there  would  be  no 
legislative  basis  for  export  controls  un- 
less there  is  another  extension  of  the 
existing  law  to  extend  it  beyond  the  pres- 
ent expiration  date  of  December  31.  I 
do  not  believe  the  other  body  will  fall 
to  act  because  if  no  action  is  taken  on 
export  control  legislation  at  this  time, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
extension  expires  on  December  31,  there 
would  be  no  legislative  basis  for  export 
control. 

This  possibly  would  require  the  admin- 
istration to  rely  upon  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  I  think  this  is  irrespon- 
sible. The  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  should  not 
be  exercised  to  handle  the  export  activi- 
ties for  which  the  Export  Control  Act  is 
intended. 

Even  if  one  has  some  disagreement 
with  the  authority  section  assuming  my 
motion  prevails,  the  report  has  much  to 
offer  in  improvements  in  export  control. 
I  therefore,  do  not  think  any  respon- 
sible Member  of  this  House  would  like 
to  have  any  of  these  alternatives  come 
into  being.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I  would  like 
to  urge,  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
support  the  motion  that  is  presently 
pending  so  that  we  can  responsibly  and 
effectively  deal  with  export  control  legis- 
lation yet  this  year. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRAZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  pursue  for  a  moment  this  one 
alternative  that  the  gentleman  does  sug- 
gest as  not  being  acceptable:  namely, 
that  the  legislation  would  expire 
altogether. 

I  gather  what  the  gentleman  Is  saying 
is  that  in  this  event  there  would  be  no 
control  on  American  businessmen  trad- 
ing with  anybody  they  would  like  to  trade 
with? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Unless  the 
administration  invoked  the  provisions  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of 
1917. 

Mr.  FRASER.  What  restrictions  could 
they  impose  through  that  legislation? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  These  re- 
strictions certainly  are  much  broader 
in  what  can  be  done  and  I  think  would 
have  the  impact  of  affecting  trade  that 
need  not  be  controlled.  I  frankly  am  not 
an  expert  on  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  and  would  not  attempt  to 
say  what  total  prerogatives  the  admin- 
istration would  have.  But  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  act  is  a  poor  alternative  to  the 
course  of  action  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
support  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FRASER.  This,  of  course,  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  other  body,  but  I  was  cu- 
rious as  to  that  alternative  because  it 
would  seem  to  me  the  Senate  has  wanted 
to  open  up  the  trading  opportunities 
more  freely  than  the  House  apparently 
is  willing  to  do,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
they  might  not  want  to  take  a  look  at 
that  possibility. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
fairly  certain  that  that  wiU  not  be  the 
result? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Of  course. 
1  cannot  predict  the  action  of  the  other 


body.  I  would  hope  they  would  concur 
in  the  action  we  take  here  today  if  my 
motion  prevails. 

The  administration,  I  think,  is  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  would  Uke  to  effect  export  con- 
trols through  the  invoking  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act,  or  would  like 
to  have  the  legislation  passed  in  the  form 
that  it  will  be  if  my  motion  is  successful, 
and  they  have  chosen  the  latter;  they 
would  prefer  to  have  this  legislation  with 
this  amendment  passed  by  the  House 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  gather  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  not  able  to  be  certain 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Senate  on  this; 
he  is  just  hoping  or  expecting  they  would 
approve  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  In  view  of 
the  actions  of  the  Senate  in  the  past 
few  days,  I  would  think  that  anyone 
would  be  a  little  bit  doubtful  about  being 
able  to  predict  the  action  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  LATTA.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  this  question:  If  we 
should  adopt  this  amendment,  what 
would  the  difference  be,  if  any,  between 
the  bill  if  it  should  be  amended  accord- 
ing to  the  proposal  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  and  what  the  bill 
was  that  we  passed  and  sent  t6  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  Senate 
adopted  many  provisions  that  deal  with 
the  mechanical  aspects  of  export  control. 
There  are  many  things,  I  think,  the 
Senate  did  that  are  improvements,  pro- 
cedural and  otherwise,  the  purging  of 
lists,  the  constant  review  of  the  restric- 
tive trade  lists,  and  all  these  things  re- 
main in  the  bill  even  if  my  motion  pre- 
vails. 

As  far  as  the  authority  section  is  con- 
cerned, if  my  motion  is  successful,  we 
will  be  sending  back  to  the  Senate  the 
same  authority  provisions  that  we  orig- 
inally adopted  in  the  House  when  the 
bill  was  passed  by  us. 
Mr.  LATTA.  A  further  question: 
Does  the  Department  of  Commerce 
support  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  supports  my 
amendment. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  that  the  letter  which  was  read 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  indicated 
that  although  they  originally  had  been 
in  favor  of  a  straight  2-year  extension 
of  the  Export  Control  Act,  the  conference 
report  was  acceptable  to  them  if  the 
authority  section  were  changed  to  include 
the  House  language  for  section  4(b) , 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  In  other  words,  if  your 
motion  passes  there  are  greater  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  President;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  There  is  one 


basic  factor  involved  that  did  not  exist 
before;  that  is,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  take  into  consideration  the 
availability  of  exports  from  nations  of 
the  free  world  with  which  we  have  de- 
fense treaty  commitments  in  making  a 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  ex- 
ports from  this  Nation  shall  be  controlled 
or  restricted. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Does  this  place  added  re- 
strictions on  the  President? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No;  because 
the  administration  has  used  this  as  an 
element  in  making  its  decision  to  date. 
But  it  has  had  no  legislative  basis  for 
using  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  What  you  ask  is  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  President.  In  other 
words,  we  in  the  House  do  not  feel  con- 
fident the  President  should  make  the 
decision,  we  would  like  to  place  a  restric- 
tion on  his  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No.  if  I 
imderstand  the  gentlemen  correctly,  it 
does  not  in  any  way  indicate  that  we  are 
not  confident  of  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  these  decisions. 

Rather  we  are  providing  him  with  a 
legislative  basis  to  use  a  factor  or  an  ele- 
ment in  making  this  determination  that 
was  not  available  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore. This  certainly  wiU  be  beneficial  to 
us  in  attempting  to  establish  a  free  world 
policy  for  trade  which  does  not  now  exist. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  It  is  a  question  of  author- 
ity or  restriction? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  At  this  point, 
I  would  say  probably  one  of  semanitcs. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  export  controls  were  placed  on  cattle 
hides  with  the  immediate  result  that  the 
price  on  hides  was  depressed  about  40 
percent  before  any  hearing  was  af- 
forded— or  any  chance  afforded  to  the 
cattle  industry  to  make  the  showing 
which  later  resulted  in  the  removal  of 
those  restrictions.  . 

Would  this  amendrnfent  that  you  are 
proposing  help  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
this  in  the  future? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  cannot 
guarantee  the  gentleman  that  it  would, 
for  the  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
not  have  an  impact  in  that  area. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  could  categorically  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma — no.  This  would  eliminate 
that  sort  of  situation  occurring  and  under 
the  amendment  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  possibility  of  that  situation  happen- 
ing again. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Could  we  have  an 
explanation  as  to  how  that  would  be 
prevented  and  how  a  reoccup-ence  would 
be  prevented  of  the  incideht  that  took 
place  with  cattle  hides? 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  this  does  is  if  there 
are  any  materials  commercially  available 
so  far  as  the  Nation's  defense  is  con- 
cerned, then  we  cannot  prohibit  the  ex- 
ports without  an  ofiScial  decision  as  to 
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our  national  security  and  that  would 
not  be  possible  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord ought  to  be  clear  that  this  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  cattle  hide 
restriction  situation  which  was  based  on 
a  shortage  of  supply.  The  Department 
got  talked  into  that  by  the  leather  manu- 
facturers. 

I  authored  an  amendment  on  sm  ap- 
propriation bill  and  it  prohibited  them 
from  enforcing  the  order. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  at  all  with  the 
permits  based  upon  shortage  of  supply. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  Although  I  think  a 
much  more  active  review  of  items  in 
short  supply  and  things  of  that  nature 
will  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, if  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  which  are  incoiTwrated  in  my 
motion  are  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  adopted  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    STATE 
TAXATION  OP  NATIONAL  BANKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7491)  to  clarify  the  liability  of  national 
banks  for  certain  taxes  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  rei>ort. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 9.  1969.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f-om  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
us  at  least  a  brief  explanation  of  what 
transpired  in  conference? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

There  was  no  contention  in  the  con- 
ference among  the  conferees  from  either 
body.  The  conferees  of  both  the  Hoiise 
and  the  Senjite  signed  the  report,  and 
there  is  no  difference  at  all.  We  think 
it  is  a  very  fine  conference  report. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  recall  that 
when  the  other  body  considered  HR. 
7491,  it  struck  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  House  bill  and  inserted  a 
new  text.  The  conferees  on  this  legisla- 
tion agreed  to  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
Senate  amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  House  views  on  this 
legislation  prevailed  in  conference.  Un- 
der the  conference  substitute,  the  House- 
passec'  amendment  to  section  5219  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  with  no  change  what- 
soever in  substance,  will  take  effect  on 
January  1, 1972. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House, 
the  amendment  to  section  5219  would 
have  taken  effect  on  January  1  of  the 
first  calendar  year  begirming  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  Under  the  confer- 
ence substitute  this  amendment  will  not 
take  effect  vmtil  January  1,  1972.  The 
reason  why  the  conferees  extended  the 
date  to  January  1,  1972,  is  the  fact  that 
the  tax  laws  of  some  of  the  States  are 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  section 
5219  as  now  in  effect  and  this  delay  will 
enable  those  State  legislatures  to  make 
such  changes  in  their  tax  laws  as  they 
deem  appropriate. 

In  the  meanwhile,  section  1  of  the 
conference  substitute  makes  a  temporary 
amendment  to  section  5291  which  per- 
mits any  State  or  political  subdivision 
therof  to  "impose  any  tax  which  is  im- 
posed generally  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  throughout  the  division — other 
than  a  tax  on  intangible  personal  prop- 
perty — on  a  national  bank  having  its 
principal  office  within  such  State  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  tax  is  imposed  on  a  bank  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  such 
State." 

In  other  words,  the  State  in  which  a 
national  bank's  principal  ofBce  is  lo- 
cated may  tax  it  substantially  the  same 
as  a  State  bank,  except  that  intangible 
personal  property  taxes  may  not  be  im- 
posed. 

The  conference  substitute  also  in- 
cludes a  savings  provision  to  the  effect 
that  except  for  sales  taxes,  documentary 
taxes,  and  property  taxes,  a  tax  may  not 
be  applied  to  a  bank  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  unless  either  the 
tax  was  applicable  before  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  or  the  State  legisla- 
ture authorizes  its  imposition  by  posi- 
tive action  taken  after  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  This  savings  provision  is 
effective  only  imtil  January  1,  1972. 

The  conferees  included  this  savings 
provision  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
repeal  of  the  prohibitions  in  section  5291 
within  any  compensating  action  by  a 
State  legislature  could  have  the  effect  of 
substantially  increasing  the  tax  burden 
on  the  banks  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  question 
of  taxation  of  a  national  bank  by  States 
other  than  the  one  in  which  its  princi- 
pal ofiBce  is  located — the  so-called  for- 
eign bank  problem — the  temporary 
amendment  to  section  5291  made  by  the 
conference  substitute  limits  the  permis- 
sible types  of  taxes  to  sales  and  use 
taxes,  documentary  stamp  taxes,  and 
license  taxes.  This  temporary  amend- 
ment is  effective  only  for  the  period  from 
the  date  of  enactment  until  January  1, 


1972,  when  the  permanent  amendment 
to  section  5219  takes  effect. 

On  January  1,  1972.  States  will  have 
full  authority  to  impose  intangible  prop- 
erty taxes  on  national  banks  just  as  they 
have  imposed  such  taxes  on  State-char- 
tered banks.  Likewise,  any  State  will  be 
free  to  impose  taxes  on  income  derived 
within  its  borders  by  the  operations  of 
a  bank  having  its  principal  office  in  a 
different  State,  regardless  of  whether 
the  foreign  bank  is  a  State  or  nationally 
chartered  bank. 

Finally,  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
apprehension  has  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  expanded  tax  powers 
might  be  used  in  a  way  to  impair  the 
mobility  of  capital  between  States,  the, 
conference  substitute  includes  a  section' 
requiring  a  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  "to  determine  the  probable  impact 
on  the  banking  systems  and  other  eco- 
nomic effect  of  the  changes  in  existing 
law  to  be  made  by  section  2  of  this  act 
governing  income  taxes,  intangible  prop- 
erty taxes,  so-called  doing  business  taxes, 
and  any  other  similar  taxes  which  are  or 
may  be  imposed  on  banks. 

This  study  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
not  later  than  December  1,  1970. 

Thus,  if  the  report  should  disclose  any 
problems  or  deficiencies  in  the  amend- 
ment to  section  5219,  which  would  take 
effect  in  1972,  the  Congress  would  have 
a  full  session  in  which  to  take  any  neces- 
sary remedial  siction.  The  conferees  from 
both  Houses  are  agreed  that  their  re- 
spective committees  would  give  swift  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  it  should 
be  reiterated  that  the  House-passed  bill 
in  essence  prevailed  in  conference.  The 
House-passed  bill  and  the  proposed  con- 
ference substitute  to  take  effect  January 
1,  1972,  provides  for  equality  of  taxation 
by  State  legislatures  of  State  chartered 
and  nationally  chartered  banks.  Begin- 
ning on  January  1, 1972,  no  advantage  in 
the  area  of  taxation  will  be  available  to 
any  State-chartered  bank  over  a  nation- 
ally chartered  bank  or  a  nationally  char- 
tered bank  over  a  State-chartered  bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  support  the  actions  of 
their  House  conferees  and  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  7491. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  tliere  is  no  difference  between  the 
House  conferees  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees or  any  members  of  the  committee. 
They  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  Senate  insert  an 
entirely  new  text  from  that  approved 
by  the  House? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  not  in  conference 
on  the  substance.  There  was  a  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
They  had  placed  some  amendments  on 
the  bill  that  were  unacceptable  to  the 
House.  They  yielded  on  those  amend- 
ments. They  yielded  to  the  House.  And 
there  is  no  difference  between  us  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  other  body  did 
not  insert  a  new  text;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  not  an  entirely 
new  text.  They  added  some  amendments 
that  we  were  not  willing  to  accept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  adopted,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,- 1  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  13763)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
I         The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
'     objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 9, 1969.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  on  this 
bill  is  printed  in  this  morning's  Record 
and  is  available  in  leaflet  form  at  the 
Clerk's  desk.  You  have  just  heard  the 
Clerk  read  the  statement  of  the  manag- 
ers explaining  the  conference  disposi- 
tion of  each  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

There  were  45  Senate  amendments,  but 
39  of  them  relate  solely  to  the  Senate 
housekeeping.  One  relates  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee;  three  relate  to  the 
Library  of  Congress;  one  relates  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Lastly, 
and  by  far  more  importantly  to  this  con- 
ference, one — amendment  No.  37 — relates 
to  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol — the 
question  of  whether  we  should  restore  the 
west  front  or  whether  we  should  ex- 
tend it. 

There  was  no  dispute  whatever  on  44  of 
the  amendments.  The  report  which  you 
have  just  heard  read  explains  why  that 
was  so. 

SUMMARY    or    CONFERENCE    TOTALS 

Before  mentioning  the  west  front  mat- 
ter, let  me  give  the  record  some  totals 
for  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  total,  including  the 
amount  in  the  west  front  amendment  re- 
ported In  technical  disagreement,  is 
$344,326,817. 
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The  conference  agreement  is  $2,016,000 
above  the  Senate  bill. 

It  is  $59,802,760  above  the  House  bill. 
That,  of  course,  is  because  the  House  bill 
did  not  include  any  provision  for  Senate 
housekeeping  items. 

The  conference  agreement  is  $27,826,- 
132  below  the  budget  estimates. 

The  conference  agreement  is  $32,584,- 
318  above  fiscal  1969  appropriations. 

I  will  insert,  when  I  revise  any  remarks, 
a  summation  of  these  figures  in  tabular 
form  by  major  sections  of  the  bill. 

WEST  CENTRAL  FRONT   OP  THE   CAPITOL 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  went  to  confer- 
ence on  October  23.  The  sole  controversy 
in  the  conference  was  over  the  west  front 
project — whether  to  extend,  as  the  House 
had  originally  voted,  or  whether  to  re- 
store, as  the  Senate  had  voted. 

We  met  in  conference  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions,  seeking  to  uphold  the 
position  of  the  House.  Based  on  the  evi- 
dence adduced  in  the  comprehensive 
hearings  held  earlier  in  the  year,  the 
House  conferees — and  I  think  it  entirely 
fair  to  say,  later  the  House  itself — be- 
came thoroughly  convinced,  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  the  most  appropriate, 
the  most  permanent,  the  most  enduring 
solution  to  correction  of  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  west  central  portion  of 
the  Capitol  was  to  extend  rather  than  to 
restore.  We  came  to  that  conclusion  after 
considering  the  expert  advice  of  the  out- 
side consulting  engineers  on  how  best  to 
buttress  the  old  walls.  It  was  said 
emphatically  and  imequivocally  that  the 
safest,  that  the  least  hazardous  and  most 
permanent  method  would  be  to  secure 
lateral  support  through  extension  of  the 
west  front.  It  was  determined  to  be  the 
most  feasible  procedure;  tlie  safest 
procedure. 

During  the  long  time  that  tliis  bill  has 
been  in  conference,  the  House  conferees 
went  to  the  extent  of  inviting  the  con- 
sulting enguieer,  Dr.  Miles  N.  Clair,  of 
the  Thompson  &  Lichtner  Co.,  and  an- 
other noted  and  eminent  consulting  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Fred  N.  Severud,  to  meet  with 
the  committee  and  go  over  the  question 
of  the  best  procedure  to  follow  from  an 
engineering  standpoint.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  who  has  been  vociferous  in 
his  opposition  to  extension,  was  invited 
to  sit  in  the  meeting  and  ask  questions. 
He  did  so. 

These  two  v/idely  known  and  highly 
regarded  consulting  engineers  both 
agreed  that  the  preferred  procedure 
from  an  engineering  and  safety  stand- 
point was  to  buttress  the  old  walls  by 
extending  the  west  central  front,  which 
of  course  is  what  the  House  had  orig- 
inally voted  for. 

And  this  is  the  position  that  the  House 
conferees  have  tried  to  maintain  in  the 
conference.  But  the  Senate  was  ada- 
mant. They  insisted  that  funds  be  ap- 
propriated for  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
and  cost  of  restoring  the  old  walls. 

They  insisted  that  it  be  done  imder 
the  jurisdiction  and  direction  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

"The  House  conferees  were  equally  ada- 
mant that  nothing  should  be  done  to  re- 
move the  direction  of  this  project  or  this 


study  from  the  Commission  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol,  made  up  of  emi- 
nent men  of  high  position;  namely,  the 
Speaker,  the  Vice  President,  the  major- 
ity and  minority  floor  leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

While  the  House  conferees,  like  the 
House  itself,  were  convinced  that  exten- 
sion was  the  best  solution,  we  had  to 
reach  some  acceptable  compromise  in 
order  to  secm-e  passage  of  this  bill.  So 
what  we  have  done  is  to  agree  to  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  study  of  restoration. 
But  we  have  insisted — and  successfully — 
that  neither  the  National  Park  Service 
nor  any  other  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  directing  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money.  We  insisted  that  the 
direction  be  imder  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  Capitol. 

We  have,  however,  in  this  compromise 
agreed  that  the  Commission  should  seek 
a  completely  independent,  nongovern- 
mental engineering  firm  or  firms,  or  in- 
dividual or  individuals,  to  make  the 
restoration  study.  We  have  provided  that 
no  nongoverrmiental  firm  or  individual 
who  has  had  any  cormection  with  the 
project — either  restoration  or  extension, 
and  either  for  or  against — should  be  se- 
lected for  the  new  study.  This  would  in- 
clude any  nongovernmental  firm  or  in- 
dividual with  an  expressed  predisposition 
for  or  against  extension  or  restoration. 

And  by  way  of  further  emphasis,  let  me 
repeat  the  closing  sentence  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  this  item: 

The  conferees  are  especially  anxlovis  that 
the  selection  be  made  from  among  highly 
reputable  firms  or  Individuals  generally  noted 
or  regarded  for  their  excellence  of  ability,  to 
the  end  that  all  Members  may  have  con- 
fidence that  whatever  report  is  submitted 
Is  qualitative  and  Impartial  In  character  and 
content. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  happens  when 
the  report  is  submitted?  What  disposi- 
tion is  to  be  made  of  it? 

We  lay  down  five  conditions  or  points 
that  the  study  report  must  meet  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission.  They  are 
in  the  language  to  be  offered.  They  are 
recited  in  the  statement  of  the  managers. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the 
study  report  fails  to  meet  any  one  of  the 
five  conditions,  the  Commission  is  to  pro- 
ceed with  extension  as  heretofore  agreed 
to  by  the  House. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  study  re- 
port, in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
meets  all  of  the  five  conditions  enu- 
merated, then  the  Commission  is  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  to 
what  should  be  done — that  is,  whether 
to  extend  or  to  restore.  If  that  should 
happen,  it  would  then  be  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  what  it  wishes  to  do. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
language  of  the  bill  puts  a  stop  order 
on  any  further  extension  work  being  car- 
ried on. 

And  also  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  agreement  provides  that  such  por- 
tions of  the  appropriation  as  may  be  nec- 
essary should  be  used  for  emergency 
shoring  and  repairs  necessary  In  the  in- 
terim to  make  the  old  west  walls  as  safe 
as  reasonably  possible. 
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Now,  one  other  thing:  The  amount 
of  $2,275,000  In  the  agreement  is  above 
what  was  in  either  bill.  We  left  in  the  $2 
million  for  extension  plans  if  that  should 
be  the  course  ultimately  taken.  We  put 
in  not  to  exceed  $250,000 — and  I  empha- 
size Uie  words  "not  to  exceed" — to  be 
used  for  the  restoration  study.  And  we 
included  $25,000  as  an  approximation 
of  the  cost  of  the  Immediate  repair  meas- 
ures. But  the  Cormnission  can  direct  ex- 


penditure of  whatever  they  determine 
necessary  for  emergency  shoring  and 
repairs  and  related  work;  they  are  not 
limited  to  the  $25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  trite  but  true  that 
legislation  is  a  compromise.  This  is  a 
compromise.  I  hope  it  is  adequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  moment.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  here  if  some  unexpected  ca- 
tastrophe should  cause  the  old  west  front 
walls  to  tumble.  All  are  agreed  that  some 


major  work  must  be  undertaken  to  make 
the  building  safe  and  soimd.  The  ques- 
tion has  been,  and  still  is,  What  should 
be  done? 

We  are  offering  the  conference  agree- 
ment, hoping  that  it  is  a  reasonably 
acceptable  compromise. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend,  I 
include  a  summary  companion  of  the 
conference  total  in  tabular  form: 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  (H.R.  13763) 
CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 


0) 


1 

New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

I%9 

(2) 

Conference  action  compared  witli— 


Budget 

estimates 

ol  new 

(obllgational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1970 

(3) 


New  budget 
(obllgational) 
authority 
recom- 
mended in 
House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 
(obllgational) 
authority 
recom- 
mended in 
Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 
(obllgational) 
authority 
recom- 
mended by 
conference 
action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1969 

(7) 


Budget 

estimates 

ol  new 

(obllgational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1970 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 
(obllgational) 
authority 
recom- 
mended in 
Senate  bill 

(10) 


Senate    $49,839,669 

House  of'  Representatives ?hil};*^c 

Jointitems e'lfHm 

Architect  of  the  Capitol '*>?i?'?x2 

Botanic  Garden 587,500 

Library  of  Congress ;i';li?S,n 

Government  Printing  Office IX'lJf'SSS 

General  Accounting  Office 1 -  59,614,000 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligatioiial)  authority  .  311, 742, 499 
Consisting  of: 

1.  Appropriations - ^''•JJfJm 

2.  Reappropriation. —          j<:/,uuu 

Memorandum:  1.  Appropriations  including  appropna- 

tions  for  liquidation  ol  contract  authorizations 31 1, 942, 439 


$54. 849, 076 
105,754,815 
13.280,258 
39, 355, 200 
599, 800 
44,  677, 800 
50, 452, 000 
63, 184, 000 

372.152.949 

372,152,949 


104,813,635 
13.206,322 
18,967,500 
599, 800 
43, 886, 800 
40, 050, 000 
63, 000, 000 


$54, 837, 660 
104.813,635 
13, 242, 322 
22,011,100 
599, 800 
43, 856, 300 
39, 950, 000 
63, 000, 000 


284,524,057      342,310,817 


284, 464, 057 
60, 000 


342,250,817 
60. 000 


373,850,949      284.871,057      342,657,817 


$54,837,660  +$4,997,991         -$11,416  +$54,837,660  

104.813,635  +13,441,140          -941,180 

13,233,322  +409,187  +46,936          +27,000            -$9,0O0 

24,036,100  +7,422,300  -15,319,100      +5,068,600       +2,025,000 

599,800  +12,300 

43,856,300  +2,143,400          -821,500           -30,500.^ 

39,950.000  +772,000    -10,502,000          -100,000.. 

63,000,000  +3,386,000         -184.000 

344,326,817  +32,584,318  -27,826,132    +59,802,760       +2,016,000 

344,266,817  +32.851,318    -27,886,132 

60,000  -267,000           +60,000  

344,673,817  +32,731,318    -29,177,132    +59,802,760     +2,016(000 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  principal  opponent  in  another  body 
to  extension  of  the  west  front,  who  was 
in  favor  of  restoration — and  I  speak 
about  the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin— also  was  invited  to  attend  that  ex- 
tra hearing  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  STRrTTON).  He  was 
engaged  in  work  which  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  come. 

The  hearing  was  held,  and  I  thought  it 
went  very  well.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  invited, 
because  he  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  House  and  I  thought 
it  only  fair  that  he  be  present  as  we  tried 
to  resolve  our  differences. 

Our  chairman,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews), 
did  an  outstanding  job  in  bringing  the 
parties  together.  He  was  patient,  he  was 
determined,  he  was  fail-  in  his  desire  to 
achieve  the  best  solution  in  this  matter. 
I  never  have  worked  with  a  fairer  chair- 
man than  the  gentleman.  He  was  not 
arbitrai-y.  He  did  not  insist  upon  the  ex- 
tension and  so  deprive  those  of  us  who 
wondered  whether  restoration  was  pos- 
sible of  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the  re- 
sult the  conferees  :  cached. 

The  chairman  r.nd  the  other  House 
conferees  appreciate  that  the  Capitol  is 
the  Nation's  most  important  building.  It 
is  an  important  part  of  our  national  her- 
itage. All  of  us  want  to  do  what  is  right 
in  this  matter,  whether  it  be  restoration 
or  extension.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama impressed  the  engLieers  who  ap- 
peared before  us  over  and  over  on  that 
point. 


The  result  of  that  conference  will  be 
explained  by  the  gentleman  during  the 
course  of  his  remarks.  At  this  time  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  pa- 
tience and  for  his  profound  desire  to 
do  that  which  would  be  best  to  preserve 
this  Capitol. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  Iiind  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

VARIOUS    PROVISIONS    OF    BILL 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Alabama  for  yielding. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  these  figures 
straight.  Incidentally,  I  do  appreciate 
having  this  information  prepared  by  the 
committee  staff,  but  I  would  hope  that 
next  year  the  staff  member  who  pre- 
pared it  would  write  just  a  little  larger 
for  my  particular  benefit,  ^y  bifocals 
will  not  go  down  to  quite  this  small  print. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  this  house- 
keeping bill  for  the  House  and  Senate 
now  calls  for  $344,673,817? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  May  I  add,  however, 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce  are  also  in 
this  bill  and  are  included  in  the  total 
figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  is  an  increase 
over  the  House  bill.  That  figure,  I  believe, 
was  $284,871,057.  Is  that  the  gentleman's 
figure? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
virtually  all  of  the  additional  fimds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  over  the  House  total 
were  added  by  the  Senate  for  their  house- 
keeping expenses.  It  has  been  traditional 


through  thj  years,  under  the  rule  of  com- 
ity, for  the  Senate  to  appropriate  what- 
ever it  deems  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
operate  that  side  of  the  Capitol,  just  as 
we  on  the  House  side  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  would  not 
for  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  would  not  even 
think  of  disturbing  the  comity  with  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  we  did 
the  west  wall  might  fall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  might  see  a  repetition 
of  the  Jericho  episode. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  could 
be  a  calamity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  believe  we  ought 
to  know  what  we  are  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove here  today.  Does  this  figure  by  any 
chance  provide  for  the  preliminaiy  steps 
to  the  building  of  another  Senate  ofBce 
building? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  does. 
It  is  $1,250,000.  It  was  put  in  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  building  to  be  constructed  on 
their  side  of  the  Capitol.  They  insist  that 
they  need  it,  and  I  again  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  has  been  traditional  for 
the  House  to  go  along  with  their  requests 
for  their  operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  estimate 
did  they  put  on  it?  Is  it  to  be  a  large  of- 
fice building  or  a  small  office  building?  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  small  one.  But  could 
the  gentleman  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
proposed  cost  of  this  additional  Senate 
building?  Would  not  100  Members  of  the 
other  body  rattle  around  in  three  big 
Senate  oflSce  buildings? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois. 
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Mr.  YATES.  The  plans  were  not  re- 
vealed, may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  The  money  that  is  contained  in 
this  bUl  is  for  the  purchase  of  land.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  plans  for  the  proposed 
Senate  office  building  have  yet  been 
drawn.  Therefore,  we  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  a  more  precise  answer  to  his 
question. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  As  I  re- 
call, there  was  some  mention  in  con- 
ference that  it  would  be  used  for  com- 
mittee rooms. 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  committee  rooms? 
Mr.  ANDREV/S  of  Alabama.  Mainly, 
as  I  recall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  to  more  mun- 
dane things.  Do  they  still  enjoy  free 
haircuts  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  have 
heard  that.  There  is  no  money  in  this 
bill  for  free  haircuts  on  the  House  side. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  money  in 
this  bill  for  the  usual  piurchases  of  spring 
water? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Not  for 
Members  of  ;he  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bottled  water.  No;  I 
mean  for  Members  of  the  other  body. 
I  repeat,  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
to  distiu-b  the  comity  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  bodies,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  what  we  are  voting  on. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  drink  over  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
the  gentleman  believe  that  he  should 
tell  the  House  about  the  condition  of 
the  Capitol  at  the  present  time,  and 
about  the  letter  the  gentleman  received 
from  Dr.  Clair,  the  consulting  engineer 
about  the  movement  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  just  a  moment  for  that 
purpose.  First,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  yield  IC  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  . 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  our  chairman 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  conferees  did  indeed  reach  a 
ccxnpromise.  Those  who  favor  a  study 
will  have  that  further  study. 

The  proponents  of  restoration  instead 
of  extension  came  up  with  five  points 
on  conditions  which  if  they  can  be  met 
would  be  taken  care  of  through  restora- 
tion. Those  five  points  are  set  out  in  the 
substitute  amendment  as  well  as  in  the 
conference  report.  As  stated  in  the  re- 
port. If  the  restoration— rather  than  ex- 
tension—treatment meets  all  five  of  the 
wndiUons  noted  above,  then  the  exten- 
sion work  is  to  proceed.  If  on  the  other 
band,  the  Commission,  after  considera- 
tion, concludes  that  the  restoration 
study  report  meets  all  five  of  the  condi- 
tions noted  above,  the  Commission  is 
then  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  whether  to  extend  or  restore 
the  west  central  front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakotu  reserves  the 
balance  of  his  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  conferees  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  condition  of  the 
Capitol.  The  hearings  Indicated,  and  the 
previous  statements  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  (Mr.  Andrews),  have 
revealed  something  of  the  concern  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol,  and  to  the  dangers  that 
are  present  in  its  condition. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  been 
directed  by  the  subcommittee  to  take 
constant  readings  of  the  condition  of  the 
Capitol.  Recently  a  report  was  made  by 
the  engineering  firm  which  is  engaged 
in  these  readings,  which  indicate — and 
this  is  the  fourth  set  of  readings — that 
there  is  a  downward  movement  of  the 
Capitol  at  all  eight  points  checked.  This 
is  his  report: 

There  have  been  both  outward  and  Inward 
horizontal  movements.  He  cant  explain  the 
Inward  movements,  but  raise  the  question  of 
something  may  be  giving  way. 

Dr.  Claire  (who  Is  the  engineer)  feels  that 
there  should  be  a  5th  reading  and  that  cer- 
tain maintenance  work  should  be  done  to  the 
present  temporary  shorelng,  etc.  whether  ex- 
tension or  restoration  Is  authorized  or  not. 
This  would  coet  $26,500  and  should  not  be 
delayed  untU  spring. 

If  the  5th  reading  In  February  or  March 
shows  continued  settlement  should  proceed 
with  underplnnmg  the  wall  and  would  cost 
from  $500,000  to  $3,000,000.  Some  of  this 
underpinning  would  have  to  be  done  even  If 
extension  or  restoration  was  imdertaken,  but 
I  understand  the  coet  was  Included  In  the 
1969  estimates  for  extension.  Dr.  Claire  Is 
particularly  concerned  with  the  downward 
movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  agreement  by  the 
conferees,  we  determined  and  we  have 
stated  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
that  no  expense  should  be  spared  to 
maintain  the  condition  of  the  west  wall 
in  as  safe  a  condition  as  possible,  to 
take  any  and  all  steps  to  prevent  any 
accidents. 

A  period  of  time  will  elapse  before  a 
study  that  is  authorized  under  this  con- 
ference report  will  be  completed. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  subcommittee 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  maintain  the 
condition  of  the  (Tapitol  as  safely  as  pos- 
sible pending  that  study  and  pending  the 
decision  of  what  should  be  done  with 
the  west  wall. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  this  committee 
has  tried  to  find  the  right  answer  to  this 
complex  problem.  The  gentleman  frMn 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews)  and  I 
have  attempted  from  the  start  to  find  a 
way  in  which  the  restoration  was  pos- 
sible. We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  possible.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of 
the  determined  argiunents  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  ,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
vote  hi  the  other  body,  we  decided  that 
we  ought  to  find  out  If  restoration  Is 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  hereto  a  copy  of 
the  transcript  of  the  hearing  at  which 


Dr.  Clair  and  Mr.  Severud  i^peared.  Ex- 
tension of  the  west  wall  is  indicated.  Yet, 
our  committee  wanted  to  leave  no  stone 
imtumed  in  coming  to  the  correct  con- 
clusion for  the  problem  of  the  west  wall. 
That  is  why  we  agreed  to  the  study  au- 
thorized by  the  conference  report  to  see 
if  restoration  is  a  feasible  solution.  This 
Is  the  transcript: 

Legislative  Appbopriatioks  for  1970 — 
West  Front  or  the  Capitoi, 
(Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  1969) 
Witnesses:   Mr.  Fred  Severud,  consulting 
engineer,  Senior  Partner  of  Severud,  Perrone, 
Stnmi,  Conlln.  and  Bandel,  consxilting  engi- 
neers;   Dr.   Miles    N.    Clair,    president,    The 
Thompson  and  Lichtner  Co.,  Inc.,  engineers. 
Mr.  Andrews.  The  committee  will  come  to 
order.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  wUl  come 
to  order  or  not.  This  is  a  very  Informal  meet- 
ing. We  held  etxensive  bearings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  about  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  we  had  a  flght  on 
our  suggested  program  which  would  follow 
the  extension  plan  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  we  won. 

They  had  a  flght  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
they  lost  two  to  one,  the  extension  advocates 
were  defeated  two  to  one.  So  now  we  go  to 
conference,  and  the  question  before  the  con- 
ferees at  this  time  is  essentially  whether  or 
not  the  west  front  should  be  extended  or 
restored. 

We  are  all  In  agreement  with  Dr.  Clair's 
statement  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart  dated 
October  24,  1969.  This  Is  your  statement: 

"There  is  a  structural  condition  of  the 
wall  that  requires  prompt  attention." 

I  do  not  luiow  whether  you  read  the  bear- 
ings of  our  committee  in  connection  with  the 
extension. 
Mr.  SEVERtro.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 
Mr.  Andrews.  This  committee  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  extension  work  was  prefer- 
able. We  are  not  architects,  we  are  not  engi- 
neers, we  are  trjring  to  do  what  we  all  agree 
should  be  done,  namely,  protect  In  some  way 
the  existing  west  waU  of  the  Capitol. 

We  beUeve  that  it  poses  a  real  hazard; 
that  a  sonic  boom  quiver  of  any  kind  could 
cause  that  waU  to  collapse.  When  we  stop  and 
think  that  the  wall  was  put  together  In  1829 
with  sandstone  blocks  which  were  put  to- 
gether with  mortar  of  that  vintage.  It  makes 
me  doubly  sure  that  something  should  be 
done. 

There  are  two  things  that  address  them- 
selves to  me  that  cause  me  to  conclude  that 
extension  was  the  most  appropriate  action 
to  take  One,  it  would  be  more  permanent. 
We  were  told  that  a  restoration  Job  at  best 
would  be  good  for  only  about  20  years. 

Congressman  Stratton  Is  one  of  the  great 
advocates  of  the  restoration  work.  That  is  an 
informal  meeting.  We  are  trying  to  enlighten 
the  members  of  this  committee  about  wnat 
should  be  done.  1  want  somethlnrg  done  and 
I  want  something  done  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, but  If  you  are  going  to  get  a  job  of 
restoration  which  wlU  bo  good  for  only  20 
years  or  maybe  a  little  more,  then  I  think 
in  the  long  run  it  will  be  more  economical 
to  extend  according  to  the  plans  that  have 
been  made  in  the  hope  it  would  be  as 
permanent  as  the  rest,  north,  and  south  wings 
of  the  Capitol. 

That  was  one  thing  that  addressed  Itself 
very  strongly  to  me. 

Second,  we  were  told  that  with  an  exten- 
sion Job  you  could  get  a  contractor  to  give 
what  we  call  a  lock  and  key  Job,  a  fixed 
price  contract.  On  the  other  hand.  If  you 
attempted  to  restore  the  west  front,  you  could 
not  get  anything  but  a  coet  plus  contract, 
and  It  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  coet 
except  between  the  range  of  ten  miUion  and 
60  million,  and  if  we  followed  that  method 
of  trying  to  protect  the  west  wall,  you  would 
have  a  job  there  that  woiUd  have  to  be  re- 
done In  20  or  a  few  years.  So  that  is  the 
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dilemma  the  members  of  this  committee  are 
faced  with  now:  What  should  we  do? 

I  think  all  of  \ja  want  to  do  what  Is  neces- 
sary at  the  cheapest  price. 

Mr.   Severud,   you  had  several  telephone 
conversations  with  Congressman  Yates? 
Mr.  Severcd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Congressman  Yates  has  been 
very  much  Interested  In  this  project  as  have 
all  other  members  of  this  committee,  but  I 
ihlnk  you  understand  the  purpose  of  this 
meeting  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  Severud.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  We  are  going  to  have  a  rec- 
ord of  It  and  use  It  for  whatever  purposes 
we  might  see  fit. 

Now  I  am  going  to  yield  to  Mr.  Yates  to  re- 
sume his  conversation  with  you. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  Dr. 
Clair  for  coming  down  here  today  and  trying 
to  help  us  with  a  very  difficult  problem.  Mr. 
Yates  told  me  that  you  are  an  engineer  who 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  of  the  members  of 
your  profession. 
I  yield  to  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Severud  and  Dr.  Clair,  as  you  have  dis- 
covered as  you  have  read  the  hearings  and 
the  record,  I  wanted  restoration  of  the  west 
front.  I  still  want  a  restoration  If  that  Is  pos- 
sible. 

My  Good  friend,  Mr.  Stratton,  and  I  are 
together  on  this.  We  diverge,  I  think,  in  that 
I,  in  the  course  of  the  testimony  before  our 
committee  became  convinced  that  a  restora- 
tion was  not  possible.  I  say  again  It  Is  pos- 
sible, I  want  a  restoration. 

This  committee  is  now  in  a  position  where 
it  Is  butting  heads  with  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate Insists  that  a  study  be  made  which  would 
decide  whether  a  restoration  is  possible.  It 
wants  that  study  to  be  done  by  the  National 
Park  Service  rather  than  the  Commission  on 
Extension  of  the  Capitol.  May  I  say  to  the 
committee,  Dr.  Clair,  Mr.  Severud  met  earlier 
this  morning  and  went  over  this  problem 
again.  They  had  charts,  they  had  plats,  they 
had  a  construction  of  an  arched  room  Inside 
the  Capitol  at  the  west  wall.  I  cross-examined 
them,  I  hammered  them,  and  I  still  cannot 
get  them  to  agree  that  a  restoration  Is  pos- 
sible. They  say,  yes,  a  restoration  Is  passible 
If  you  vacate  the  rooms  next  to  the  west  wall, 
I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Severud.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  you  tell  the  committee 
what  you  told  me  at  that  conference. 

Before  I  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
permission  may  I  ask  Sam  Stratton  II  he 
wants  to  ask  any  questions  at  this  point  or 
wait  until  the  explanation? 

Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Is  this  letter  to  Dr.  Clair's 
part  of  the  record  to  date. 

Mr.  Yates.  There  Is  no  record. 
(Off  the  record.) 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.    Yates.  Mr.    Severud    and    Dr.    Clair, 
whichever   wants   to   answer   first,    what   Is 
meant  by  a  restoration?  When   we  talk  of 
restoration  of  the  west  wall  of  the  Capitol, 
In  your  Judgment  what  Is  meant  by  that 
term? 

Mr.  Severud.  I  think  It  woxUd  be  good  to 
separate  the  two  Items  In  this  sense — that 
Dr.  Clair  has  been  on  the  record  now,  I  have 
read  the  record  and  he  has  made  a  study  of 
the  wall.  So  I  think  when  It  comes  to  the  wall 
Itself,  the  constitution  of  the  wall  and  the 
way  It  could  be  restored,  it  would  be  best  for 
Dr.  Clair  to  answer.  Then  when  It  comes  to 
the  over-all  structural  elements,  I  would  like 
to  bring  In  some  points  that  have  been  over- 
looked, and  In  that  sense  I  would  then  cover 
more  of  the  general  principle  and  Dr.  Clair, 
who  has  been  Involved  In  all  of  the  details, 
I  think  would  be  the  man  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Yates.  Dr.  Clair,  what  Is  meant  In  your 
judgment  by  the  terra  "restoration"?  That 
term  was  really  never  defined  by  the  A.I.A. 


Dr.  Claib.  I  am  assuming  that  when  the 
term  "restoration"  Is  used  that  it  means  more 
than — I  am  going  to  say  give  some  of  the 
exceptions.  It  means  more  than  sealing  Joints 
or  taking  the  paint  off  or  taking  the  surface 
layer  that  has  been  affected  by  the  paint, 
the  disintegrated  portion.  Restoration  means 
replacing  this  structure  back  to  its  original 
form. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  do  you  mean  by  original 
form?  Do  you  mean  Its  composition  when  It 
was  originally  built  In  1829? 
Dr.  Clair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  With  the  original  stone? 
Dr.  Clair.  That  Is  right.  That  Is  what  res- 
toration Is. 

If  you  mean  repair,  that  Is  another  thing. 
If  you  mean  renovation,  that  Is  still  another 
thing.  But  I  assume,  you  see,  when  they  talk 
about  restoration  they  mean  to  bring  this 
back  to  Its  original  form. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  do  you  mean  by  restora- 
tion, Mr.  Stratton? 

Mr.  Stratton.  What  I  am  In  favor-of — I  do 
not  know  whether  you  call  It  restoration  or 
what  you  call  it— is  putting  the  building  In 
a  safe  condition  with  as  little  chjange  as  pos- 
sible. That  is  basically  It. 

Mr.  Yates.  Repair  and  rehabilitation  then? 
Mr.  Stratton.  And  also  without  adding  to 
the  area  that  it  covers,  without  changing  Its 
basic  architecture,  and  without  changing  any 
more  of  the  stones  and  other  fixtures  than 
would  be  absolutely  necessary.  That  would  be 
my  Idea  of  what  we  ought  to  be  shooting  for. 
(Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Yates.  With  this  definition  by  Mr. 
Stratton,  Dr.  Clair,  what  would  have  to  be 
done  to  the  west  wall  In  order  to  put  It  in 
the  type  of  condition  Mr.  Stratton  speaks 
about?  Is  this  a  restoration? 

Dr.  Clair.  It  is  not  what  I  would  call  a 
restoration. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  would  you  call  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  description,  a  repair  and  rehabilitation 
Job. 

Dr.  Clair.  To  me  it  is  a  repair,  and  rehabili- 
tation Is  involved.  However,  It  Is  not  still  a 
very  simple  thing  because  It  Involves  the  re- 
moval of  cracked  stones,  the  putting  In  of  the 
arch  stones,  keystones  and  releasing  the 
stresses  on  them  and  putting  them  In  the 
right  position.  The  wall  of  course,  as  you 
know  from  our  report,  has  separations  be- 
tween the  face  stones  and  the  body  of  the  wall 
in  many  places,  It  has  voids  in  many  places.  It 
has  stones  that  are  held  together  In  the  In- 
terior of  the  wall  by  Inferior  mortar,  and  It 
has  face  stones.  You  could  not  possibly  think 
of  Just  leaving  those  face  stones  there  with- 
out either  taking  a  part  of  them  off  down  to 
sound  stone.  Then  after  that,  of  course,  you 
would  have  to  contemplate  in  doing  this  that 
you  have  thrusts  on  these  walls,  you  have 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  question  at 
the  stability  of  the  wall,  you  have  a  founda- 
tion that  is  obviously  settling  because  we 
have  records  that  show  that. 

We  have  foundations  which  In  some  areas 
are  deficient  In  bearing  capacity.  Some  do 
not  go  down  far  enough  below  the  surface  of 

the  ground.  You  have  sections  of  the  wall 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are 

Dr.  Clair.  You  brought  In  stability.  That  Is 
the  reason  I  am  bringing  this  up. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are  Just  trying  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion  and  all  of  this  is  very 
familiar.  You  say  here  on  page  1  of  your 
letter.  Doctor — 

"Oiur  study  developed  detailed  factual  In- 
formation relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
structure  on  which  to  base  engineering  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for 
complete  and  permanent  correction  of  con- 
ditions." 

I  have  read  your  study,  all  five  volumes  of 
it.  You  are  absolutely  correct,  what  that  does 
is  to  develop  detailed  factual  Information 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  structure. 
You  never  made  any  analysis  of  what  had 
to  be  done  or  what  should  be  done  about 
It.  It  has  Just  one  paragraph  in  there  that 


says  we  think  It  ought  to  be  extended  In- 
stead of  restored. 

Dr.  Clair.  We  gave  you  our  conclusions, 
sir. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Why  did  you  not  analyze 
them? 

Dr.  Clair.  We  had  to  for  the  report.  We 
checked  sections,  forces  on  sections,  forces  on 
arches,  forces  on  the  walls. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Then  why  were  these  not 
put  down  on  paper?  There  Is  nothing  on 
paper  there.  You  have  more  In  this  letter 
than  Is  In  your  report. 

Dr.  Clair.  Why  was  it  not  put  down? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Clair.  Because  we  were  asked  for  a  con- 
clusion and  we  gave  the  conclusion.  Who 
would  take  our  engineering  computations 
and  so  on  and  analyze  them? 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  say  this — In  the  next 
part  of  that  sentence,  which  I  did  not  read, 
you  say  this:  "to  secure  against  Immediate 
failures  and  failures  during  the  period  that 
would  be  required  for  preparation  of  the 
plans  and  specifications  and  the  letting  of 
contacts  for  whatever  was  decided,  repair, 
restoration  or  extension." 

In  other  words,  you  are  suggesting  that 
T-our  purpose  was  to  get  factual  Information 
and  that  is  all  that  Is  In  the  five  columns,  all 
kinds  of  pictures  of  cracks  and  other  things 
you  have  been  talking  about.  But  nowhere 
do  you  say  we  could  do  It  this  way  or  could 
do  It  that  way.  This  is  the  thing  I  found 
oUt  five  years  ago. 

I  tried  to  point  this  out  on  the  House 
floor.  Nobody  would  really  believe  that  five 
volumes  of  a  study  were  produced  without 
a  single  discussion  of  the  very  thing  that  Is 
really  at  Issue  here.  Now  you  are  giving  us 
your  anaJysls,  but  that  was  never  committed 
to  paper.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  made 
the  analysis  then  or  whether  you  have  made 
It  since  this  argument  came  up. 

Dr.  Clair.  How  could  we  issue  our  report? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  Is  more  In  this  letter 
than  was  In  those  five  volumes  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Dr.  Clair.  The  letter  says  I  think  the  same 
thing  as  the  first  volume  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  could  not  because  there 
Is  only  one  paragraph  In  the  5  volumes.  So 
all  you  have  to  do  Is  have  a  third  of  a  page 
of  the  letter  to  go  beyond  that  and  you  have 
said  more. 

Dr.  Clair.  That  Is  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Did  you  study  these  things? 

Dr.  Clair.  Of  course  we  did. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Why  were  they  not  In  the 
report? 

Dr.  Clair.  Why  were  they  not,  because  we 
do  not  write  a  report  with  all  of  our  com- 
putations and  so  on  in  It. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  do  not  even  bother  to 
give  the  discussion  you  have  Just  given  us 
right  now,  explaining  why  you  cannot  do 
these  various  things. 

Dr.  Clair.  We  do  not.  Maybe  somebody  else 
does.  We  gave  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  understand  how 
you  can  expect  anybody  to  accept  a  conclu- 
sion If  you  do  not  give  the  reasoning  and 
supporting  material   for  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Severud.  May  I  Inject? 

Mr.  Stratton  This  is  Dr.  Clair's  study,  is 
it  not?  *      ^    . 

Mr.  Severud.  But  it  has  to  be  evaluated. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  talking  about  the 
study  the  taxpayers  paid  for,  which  has  been 
at  Issue  m  this  matter  on  the  floor,  and  an 
incredible  thing  Is,  with  all  of  this  study 
m  all  of  the  five  volumes,  we  do  not  have 
any  discussion  even  approximating  what  is 
m  this  letter.  And  I  Just  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  how  Dr.  Clair  can  come  In  here 
now  and  say  we  concluded  this  and  we 
concluded  that  and  we  got  this  and  we  got 
that,  when  none  of  that  Is  In  the  original 
study. 

Dr.  Clair.  We  were  asked  for  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  to  do  about  it  based  on  the  find- 
ings that  we  got  from  the  examination  oi 
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the  structure.  And  to  arrive  at  that  conclu- 
sion, we  did  not  sit  down  and  In  five  min- 
utes' write  a  paragraph.  We  had  to  make 
computations  of  stresses,  we  had  to  analyze 
how  this  structure  worked,  we  had  to  even 
go  out  and  get  some  cost  figures. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Even  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  when  they  make  a  conclusion, 
write  an  opinion  so  that  you  know  how 
they  arrived  at  their  study.  This  Is  the  basic 
question   now. 

Mr.  Andrews,  the  architect.  Mr.  Yates  are 
all  citing  your  study  as  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  your  position.  But  the  position  Is 
not  there  anywhere.  All  It  Is  Is  Just  the  con- 
clusion. You  knew  what  the  conclusion  was 
going  to  be  before  you  started  writing  the 
study,  you  knew  what  Mr.  Stewart  wanted. 

Dr.  Clair.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Stratton.  All  you  have  provided  Is 
the  factual  Information,  as  you  say  here 
very  truthfully  In  the  first  page,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  structure  on  which  to  base  your 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Do  you  want  to  make  a 
statement  there?  I  think  you  have  the  right. 

Dr.  Clair.  How  do  you  dare  to  sit  there. 
Mister  Stratton,  and  say  I  wrote  a  conclu- 
sion that  was  given  to  me  to  start  with? 
I  have  not  been  In  this  business  for  50  years 
and  gotten  to  where  I  am  bEised  on  writing 
reports  that  people  want.  I  am  a  professional 
engineer' 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  sure  you  are.  Doctor, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  study 
that  the  taxpayer"  paid  for  does  not  have 
a  single  word  of  analysis  whatsoever.  And  I 
do  not  know  how  you  as  an  engineer  or  an 
architect,  any  more  than  a  reputable  phy- 
sician or  a  Judge  or  a  lawyer,  can  come  up 
with  a  conclusion  on  a  serious  matter  on 
which  people  are  deeply  concerned  and  are 
going  to  be  spending  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  without  setting  down 
a  single  step-by-step  argument  as  to  how 
you  got  what  you  concluded. 

If  I  tell  my  wife  something,  I  have  to  give 
her  reasons  for  It.  She  Is  not  going  to  go 
out  and  buy  this  or  buy  that  unless  I  tell 
her  why.  Yet  you  conclude  in  a  single  para- 
graph, and  you  say  you  made  all  of  these 
preliminary  computations,  but  they  do  not 
appear  anywhere  in  five  volumes  that  come 
up  about  this  high  (indicating)  from  the 
floor. 

Dr.  Clair.  The  five  volumes  largely  con- 
tain photographs,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  Is  right,  and  Is  what 
I  said  on  the  floor  and  they  would  not  be- 
lieve It. 

Dr.  Clair.  Those  photographs  are  facts. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Sure  they  are  facts,  they  are 
the  structural  condition  of  the  building. 

Dr.  Clair.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Stratton.  And  this  Is  the  point.  I  tried 
In  the  8  minutes  allotted  to  me  to  refute  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  who  spent  two  hours, 
because  people  could  Jvist  not  believe  the 
architect  could  spend,  what  was  It,  $100,000 
on  this  study  and  then  have  nothing  but 
five  volumes  of  photographs  and  a  single 
typewritten  page  of  conclusions. 

Dr.  Claie.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  did  not  believe  it. 

Dr.  Clair.  There  is  no  other  data  In  that 
report? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  Is  about  one  para- 
graph of  conclusions.  There  Is  some  type- 
written discussion. 

Dr.  Clair.  There  Is  no  other  data  In  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  you  have  a  certain 
amount  of  discussion  of  what  Is  In  the 
photographs. 

Mr.  Yates.  Dr.  Clalr,  Mr.  Stratton  contends 
your  study  was  deflclent. 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  your  study, 
it  was  to  lay  out  certain  conditions  that  you 
found  In  connection  with  your  survey  from 
which  conclusions  might  be  drawn  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  restored,  whether  an  extension  should  be 


made,  or  whether  there  should  be  some  other 
kind  of  corrective  steps  taken. 

Is  your  study  deficient?  Does  it  give 
enough  data  to  the  architect  or  to  an  out- 
side engineer  to  reach  a  conclusion  based 
on  your  study? 

Dr.  Clair.  I  certainly  do  not  think  It  Is 
deficient. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Stratton  says  that  there  are 
parts  of  your  study  that  are  not  Included. 
You  talk  about  computations  that  were  made 
in  connection  with  stresses.  I  assume  these 
are  work  papers. 

Dr.  Clair.  How  could  I  know  whether  or 
not  the  foundations  were  overloaded?  How 
could  I  know  whether  or  not  on  the  various 
portions  like  the  south  side  of  the  west  front 
whether  stresses  were  high?  They  are  given 
in  there.  How  could  I  know  whether  or  not 
the  walls  were  unstable? 

Mr.  Yates.  Was  that  not  to  be  part  of  your 
study.  Dr.  Clair? 

Dr.  Clair.  I  was  supposed  to  give  them  an 
answer.  I  gave  them  an  answer.  I  write  many 
reports  the  same  way,  one  page  maybe,  in 
which  I  give  my  opinion  after  looking  at 
facts. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  saying  now  that  In  sub- 
mitting a  report  to  the  people  who  hire  you 
that  you  do  not  give  the  basis  for  your 
conclusions? 

Dr.  Clair.  Not  all  the  computations,  and 
so  on,  because  most  of  the  people  you  give 
engineering  reports  to  don't  know  what  they 
mean,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Is  that  standard  practice  In 
your  profession,  the  line  which  you  followed 
here? 

Dr.  Clair.  This  Is  the  way  we  write  a  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  Is  what  I  asked,  wheth- 
er that  is  standard  practice  In  your  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  Clair.  That  Is  right.  You  have  another 
engineer  here  with  whom  I  had  no  contact 
either  before  or  after.  I  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Severud  and  I  have  not  had  contact  with  him 
in  seven  or  eight  years.  I  had  no  contact  with 
him  whatever.  I  will  go  by  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  It  possible  for  an  engineer  like 
Mr.  Severud  to  take  your  report  and  on  the 
basis  of  that  decide,  is  it  adequate  to  decide, 
whether  the  wall  should  be  restored  or 
whethei-  an  extension  is  called  for? 

Dr.  Clair.  Of  course  It  Is. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  it  adequate  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  Stratton  believes  there  is  not  enough 
Information  in  that  report  for  any  person  to 
take  it  and  decide  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  says  he  concluded  that 
himself  but  he  will  not  give  us  the  reason- 
ing behind  It. 

Dr.  Clair.  I  will  not  give  you  the  reason- 
ing? I  Just  went  through  the  reasoning. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  did  not  give  It  in  your 
report.  You  told  the  Chairman  this  is  stand- 
ard practice  In  yotir  profession.  You  do  not 
give  the  reasons.  You  give  only  the  conclu- 
sions. 

Dr.  Clair.  In  very  many  reports  you  do  not 
give  anything  but  the  conclusions  because 
you  give  the  facts  and  then  you  give 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of 
profession  yours  is,  doctor,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  it,  but  if  I  went  into  an  auto- 
mobile body  shop  and  asked  them  what  was 
necessary  to  fix  up  my  car  and  they  said 
"You  are  going  to  have  to  do  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  and  It  will  cost  you  this  much 
money,"  I  would  not  go  back  to  them  unless 
they  also  told  me  what  they  were  doing  and 
why  it  had  to  be  done  in  that  particular 
way,  and  I  don't  think  you  would,  either.  I 
don't  think  any  of  tis  would  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke  without  knowing  what  and  why. 

Mr.  Yates.  Let  us  ask  Mr.  Severud  the 
question.  You  have  read  Dr.  Clair's  report. 

Dr.  Claib.  That  depends  on  whether  you 
know  the  man  in  your  automobile  shop.  I 
woiildn't  question  a  man  in  my  automobile 
shop. 


Mr.  Stratton.  Not  until  I  found  out 

Mr.  Andrews.  Let  us  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  Yates  has  the  witness.  If  you  have 
questions  ask  him  to  yield. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Severud,  can  you  on  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Clair's  rep<Ht  conclude  whether 
there  should  be  an  extension  or  a  restoration? 

Mr.  Severud.  That  is  my  business.  It  is  my 
responslblhty.  When  the  various  experts  are 
hired,  for  instance  Bill  Mueser,  even  as  prom- 
inent as  he  is  in  the  field  of  foundations,  I 
do  not  take  his  Judgment  but  the  facts  and 
it  is  up  to  me  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  to 
arrive  at  the  proper  conclusion.  The  position 
we  are  in  makes  me  the  man  who  carries 
the  whole  load  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Yates.  Was  Dr.  Clair's  report  adequate 
for  you  to  reach  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Was  there  an  adequate  delinea- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  wall  to  permit 
an  outside  engineer  coming  in  and  looking  at 
the  report  to  know  what  to  do? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  your  opinion  there  was? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Did  you  make  an  independent 
survey  of  your  own  or  did  you  use  Dr.  Clair's 
report? 

Mr.  Severud.  Oh,  no.  We  went  beyond  as  we 
always  do  because  in  addition  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  wall  we  have  many  other 
factors  that  if  Ume  permits  I  will  be  glad  to 
explain. 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  I  may  interrupt  at  this 
point.  I  do  not  want  to  be  argumentative  but 
I  am  trying  to  pin  down  two  points.  We  have 
two  different  witnesses  here  on  two  different 
points. 

Dr.  Clair  made  a  study  a  number  of  years 
ago.  This  is  the  study  that  we  are  all  being 
told  is  the  final  definitive  study.  You  don't 
need  more  money  for  studies,  we  are  told, 
because  we  have  had  them  all.  Here  is  the 
study  In  five  volumes,  we  are  told.  Every- 
thing has  been  studied  and  you  don't  need 
to  study  anythinp;  more  we  have  been  told. 

This  is  the  thing  that  I,  as  you  know,  have 
consistently  objected  to. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  Jon't  know  whether  you 
read  the  Clalr  study  but  I  saw  it  three  or 
four  years  ago  and  I  was  appalled  to  find 
out  what  was  really  in  all  of  these  volumes 
and  this  Is  the  first  time  X  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  prgue  the  point  with  somebody 
that  had  something  to  do  with  the  study. 

I  am  concerned  about  whether  this  study 
really  is  an  adequate  study  on  the  question 
of  whether  you  can  repair  and  renovate  the 
West  Front  or  whether  you  have  to  go  to  a 
four  and  a  half  acre  extension.  I  have  been 
saying  this  all  along  and  everybody  else 
has  been  saying  no,  we  have  all  the  studies 
we  need. 

Now  we  have  here  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Clalr  that  all  he  was  really  doing  was  col- 
lecting factual  information.  He  has  one  para- 
graph of  conclusions  which  he  says  he  backed 
up  with  a  lot  of  material  that  he  did  not  put 
in  his  report  because  we  are  too  dumb  to 
understand  what  it  was  all  about,  and  I  would 
also  call  your  attention  to  page  4  which  says 
"We  have  no  opinion  and  therefore  have  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  relative  to  the  proposed 
extension,  and  we  are  concerned  only  with 
avoiding  the  reconstruction  of  the  West  Wall 
because  of  the  danger  Involved  by  using  un- 
derpiiming  and  lateral  support." 

He  never  discussed  this  item  in  his  report, 
either.  He  Just  concluded  that. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  even  though 
Dr.  Clair  does  not  discuss  that  point  he  makes 
it  perfectly  clear  now  that  his  study  was  not 
In  support  of  the  extension.  It  was  opposed 
only  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  West  Wall. 
To  use  that  statement  as  support  for  any- 
thing except  opposition  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  West  Wall,  for  reasons  which  he  never 
gave  us,  is  to  me  extremely  misleading. 

If  Mr.  Severud  wants  to  go  on  from  this  to 
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support  extension  that  would  be  an  entirely 
dlfTerent  matter,  but  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
established  one  thing  that  I  tried  to  estab- 
lish, that  this  Clair  study  tells  us  precisely 
nothing  about  what  Is  to  us  the  major  ques- 
tion at  Issue  now  In  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Tatm.  I  will  teU  you  one  thing  you 
yourself  repeated — he  Is  opposed  on  the  basis 
of  the  study  to  reconstruction  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  knew  that  becavise  he  had 
stated  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Tatks.  That  Is  right.  He  does  teU  you 
that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  But  not  why.  Before  I  would 
spend  $300  to  get  somebody  to  put  a  particu- 
lar new  engine  In  my  car  I  would  want  to 
know  why  the  heck  I  had  to  have  that  new 
engine  and  why  I  couldn't  fix  up  my  car  with 
something  else. 

Unfortunately  these  five  volumes  do  not 
tell  you  a  darn  thing.  There  Is  more  In  this 
letter  than  there  was  In  that  study. 

Mr.  Yatm.  It  does  not  tell  you  and  not  me, 
but  does  It  tell  an  engineer  enough?  That  Is 
what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  Is  the  whole  thing.  He 
said  he  followed  standard  procedure  for  bis 
profession.  Let  ua  proceed  in  order  here  now 
and  the  witness  is  with  you. 

Mr.  Yatw.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Severud 
whether  he  could  take  that  study  and  reach 
a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Andrews.  His  answer  was  yes. 

Mr.  Srvekuu.  This  should  be  clarified. 
The  one  that  la  responsible  for  the  Judg- 
ment In  this  matter  Is  me  personally,  nobody 
else,  so  It  Is  up  to  me,  even  with  BUI  Mueser 
l)elng  part  of  the  team,  evaluating  part  of 
the  report 

Mr.  Andrews.  Who  Is  he  and  what  about 
him? 

Mr.  Severpd.  He  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
world's  greatest  foundation  expert.  He  goes 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Severud.  New  York  City.  The  firm  used 
to  to  be  known  as  Moran,  Proctor,  Freeman 
and  Mueser.  Now  Mueser  is  the  only  surviving 
partner  of  this  earlier  firm.  The  firm  Is  now 
known  as  Mueser,  RuUedge,  Wentworto  It 
Johnston. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Does  he  have  a  good  reputa- 
tion with  the  American  Institute  of  Arch- 
ItecU? 

Mr.  Severud.  The  best,  absolutely  the  top. 

Mr.  Andrews.  TeU  us  something  about  you. 
What  Is  your  background? 

Mr.  Sevmuu.  I  was  educated  In  Norway 
in  the  National  Institute.  I  came  here  in 
1923  and  I  established  my  business  In  1928. 

Not  going  through  all  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  work  that  we  have  done,  I  might 
mention  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Arch  which 
was  engineered  under  tremendous  opposi- 
tion and  finally  proved  to  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

Various  ones  tried  wind  tunnel  tests, 
they  said  It  would  wreck  Itself,  we  stuck  to 
our  guns,  and  we  have  been  proven  to  be 
right. 

We  did  Madison  Square  Garden,  a  very 
complicated  Job. 

Mr.  Andrews.  It  sure  was.  The  one  over 
Pennsylvania  Station? 

Mr.  Severuu.  Yes.  I  was  called  in  in  con- 
nection with  a  very  complicated  8truct\ire. 
They  are  going  to  house  the  entire  com- 
plex with  one  roof.  It  took  all  kinds  of 
crazy  contortions.  There  was  controversy  In 
Germany  and  they  called  in  an  engineer 
from  Switzerland,  one  from  Denmark,  and 
myself  to  decide  what  to  do. 

Time  and  again  I  have  been  Involved  in 
conditions  of  cracked  buildings.  I  must 
mention  the  General  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
where  It  cracked  so  badly  that  they  wanted 
a  grand  Jtiry  Investigation.  Some  of  these 
housewives  want  to  see  blood,  you  know. 
They  wanted  to  put  somebody  in  Jail,  so 
finally  they  called  in  all  kinds  of  experts  in 


Philadelphia  and  they  could  not  figure  It 
out. 

I  was  finally  called  in. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Did  you  correct  it? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes.  We  had  a  budget  of  $160,- 
000  to  correct  it  and  we  did  it  with  $11,000. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  that  a  crack  is 
absolutely  basic.  What  engineers  often  over- 
look is  that  a  crack  is  an  explosion.  You  have 
capacity  of  a  member,  and  when  the  capacity 
is  used  up  it  goes  and  you  have  a  dynamic 
reaction.  It  Is  mostly  on  the  basis  of  that 
discovery  and  the  conclusions  built  up  that 
we  have  been  able  to  build  up  an  organiza- 
tion where  we  engage  more  than  120  men, 
and  we  have  a  special  design  department 
where  we  analyze  very  complicated  struc- 
tures. 

Of  course,  we  also  have  a  computer  in  the 
office  and  we  have  some  of  the  best  engineers 
in  the  world  who  give  lectures.  Dr.  Bandel, 
for  example,  is  internationally  known  as  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  field. 

We  are  Just  now  consulttng  on  a  restaurant 
in  Sidney,  Australia.  It  is  a  very  slender 
restaurant,  a  revolving  affair.  It  is  so  flexible 
that  in  order  to  dampen  it  so  people  do  not 
get  seasick  we  detach  a  doughnut  water 
tank  and  suspend  it  so  we  get  a  sort  of 
flexible  support. 

If  you  have  a  mass  that  is  detached  from 
the  main  structure,  that  mass  is  inertia  and 
It  prevents  the  shaft  from  going  aU  the  way. 

We  are  Just  studying  extending  that  prin- 
ciple into  skyscrapers.  We  are  writing  an  arti- 
cle about  it.  You  can  take  the  mechanical 
floor  on  top  of  a  skyscraper  and  put  it  on 
roller  skates  with  shock  absorbers  and  you 
can  save  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  and 
get  something  that  is  much  more  efficient. 

You  might  say  our  contribution  is  to  do 
engineering  with  a  different  outlook.  We  are 
not  Jiast  static.  We  go  into  the  whole  struc- 
ture. We  live  with  the  structure  and  try  to 
find  out  exactly  what  goes  on.  I  have  a  pre- 
pared statement  here  on  my  background 
whl(*  you  might  wish  to  include  In  your 
record. 

FRED  N.  SEVERUD  (PARTNER) 

Born:  Bergen,  Norway — June  8,  1899.  De- 
gree in  CivU  Engineering  from  the  Norwegian 
Inst,  of  Technology  In  1923. 

Experience:  James  B.  French,  Consulting 
Engineer  (1924),  Partner  of  Ruderman  & 
Severud  ( 1928) ,  Independent  Practise  as  Fred 
N.  Severud  (1931) ,  Senior  Partner  of  the  firm 
of  Severud-Elstad-Krueger  (1950),  Senior 
Partner  of  the  firm  of  Severud-Perrone- 
FIscher-Sturm-Conlln-Bandel  ( 1960) . 

Practice:  As  consulting  engineer  at  415 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Office 
Buildings,  Schools,  hospitals,  research  cen- 
ters, research  laboratories,  airports,  housing 
developments,  theatres,  industrial  buildings 
of  all  types,  television  development,  con- 
sultant to  the  Norwelglan  government  and 
other  communities,  new  developments  in  wall 
and  floor  construction,  marine  construction. 

Memberships:  American  Institute  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers.  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  New  York  Association  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers.  The  Architectiiral  League 
of  New  York.  International  Association  for 
Shell  Structures. 

Lectvures  and  Publications:  Lectures  at 
Harvard  University,  Yale  University,  Prince- 
ton University,  City  College  of  New  York, 
Coliunbia  University,  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  and  many  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, in  Puerto  Rico,  Toronto  Canada,  Penn- 
sylvania, A.I.A.,  Central  States  Conference, 
A.I.A.;  Cleveland  Chapter,  A.I.A.,  and  many 
others. 
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Architectural  Record.  Structural  Study: 
Jefferson  Memorial  Arch.  This  Engineer  Trav- 
els in  Comfort  Forecasting  a  New  Era  for 
Concrete  Hangers;  Analyzed  Efficiency  in 
Structures;   The  Structures  that  Ho\ise  Us. 

Consulting  Engineer.  New  Engineered 
Structures. 


Civil  Engineering.  Materials  Combined  to 
Advantage — Concrete  in  Compression,  Steel 
in  Tension;  Cable -Suspended  Roof  for  Yale 
Hockey  Rink. 

Engineering  News-Record.  Avoiding  Cracks 
in  Building  Walls. 

Forum.  Turtles  &  Walnuts,  Morning 
Glories  and  Grass. 

Ingenieria  Intemacional  Conatruccion. 
Porque  Resultan  Economics  Los  Pisos  Con 
"Vigas-Losa." 

The  Nation's  Schools.  Concrete:  Its  Uses 
and  Behavior. 

Progressive  Architecture.  The  Pros  and 
Cons  of  Architecture  for  Civil  Defense;  The 
Load  Bearing  Structure:  Hung  Roofs;  Sus- 
pended Porte-Cochers  Roof. 

Books.  "Apartment  Houses"  by  Abel  & 
Severud  (Reinhold  Publishing  Corp.).  •The 
Bomb,  Svu-vlval  &  You"  by  Merrill  &  Severud 
(Reinhold  Publishing  Corp.). 

AWARDS 

The  Franklin  Institute's  Frank  P.  Brown 
Medal  for  Engineering  Accomplishments  in 
the  Field  of  Building  Construction. 

Decoration  by  the  Government  of  Norway 
for  help  in  Reconstruction  after  occupation. 

Architectural  league  of  New  York.  Ool- 
labcH-ative  Medal  of  Honor,  1962  (IBM  Re- 
search Center,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.) .  Gold 
Medal  Award,  1953  (Raleigh,  N.C.  Pavilion). 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
First  Honor  Award,  1953  (Raleigh,  N.C.  Pa- 
vilion) .  AlUed  Professions  Gold  Medal  (1958). 
Honorary  Associate  Membership    (1962). 

Illinois  and  Missouri  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers.  Ill-Mo  Award  for  1963  (St. 
Louis  Arch) . 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Er- 
nest E.  Howard  Award  for  1964  (St.  Ixnils 
Arch). 

Fred  N.  Severud  has  been  linked  with  many 
of  the  outstanding  structures  in  the  United 
States  wherein  development  and  application 
of  improved  or  advanced  principles  of  struc- 
tural design  and  construction  have  been  in- 
volved. His  contributions  in  this  respect 
have  been  recognized  by  the  architectural 
profession  which  has  conferred  on  him  some 
of  its  highest  honors. 

Structures  such  as  the  House  of  Seagram, 
the  I.B.M.  Research  Center,  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  Arch  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  the  United  States  and  John- 
son Wax  Pavilions  at  the  1964-66  World's 
Fair,  are  in  keeping  with  his  position  as 
perhaps  the  foremost  contemporary  designer 
In  what  may  be  termed  the  field  of  pro- 
gressive structural  design. 

In  the  design  of  the  Livestock  Judging 
Pavilion  for  the  North  Caroiufe  State  Pair 
at  Raleigh,  N.C,  a  roof  construction  sup- 
ported by  steel  cables  was  developed.  That 
design  has  won  a  great  deal  of  professional 
recognition  and  is  being  adopted  on  an  in- 
ternational scale.  Other  solutions  of  cable- 
roof  construction  were  employed  by  him  in 
the  design  of  the  Congress  Hall  in  Berlin, 
Germany  and  the  Hockey  Rink  for  Yale  Uni- 
versity at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Severud  developed  the  Slab-Band  floor 
system  tor  apartment  buUdlngs  which  be- 
came very  widely  used  in  major  projects  by 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority.  He 
also  developed  the  engineering  design  of  the 
Lift-Slab  method  of  construction. 

Mr.  Severud's  firm  was  selected  to  design 
the  structiires  comprising  the  huge  Air 
Force  Base  at  Thule,  Greenland,  also  the 
buildings,  hangars  and  towers  on  the  Dis- 
tant Early  Warning  System  in  Alaska  and 
Canada,  the  DEW  line.  In  connection  with 
these  projects,  intensive  studies  were  made 
of  the  phenomenon  of  Permafrost  and  the 
type  of  construction  developed  which  Is  now 
commonly  adopted  for  the  Arctic. 

ADOrnONAI.    AWARDS 

The  Franklin  Institute,  PhUadelphla.  Pa., 
Frank  P.  Brown  Medal  for  Outstanding  Bngl- 
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neerlng  Accomplishments,  given  to  Fred  N. 
Severud  in  1952. 

American  Institute  of  Architects  First 
Honor  Award,  1953,  for  the  Ntwth  Carolina 
State  Pair  Pavilion,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Archltectiu-al  League  of  New  York  Gold 
Medal  Award  for  1953,  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Pair  Pavilion,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Progressive ,  Architecture  Design  Awards 
Program  for  1954,  Cherry  Hill  Project,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  RCA-Vlctor  Divi- 
sion, Camden,  N.J. 

American  Institute  of  Architects  Allied 
Professions  Gold  Medal  Award  for  1958  to 
Fred  N.  Severud. 

Architectural  League  of  New  York,  Honor- 
able Mention  Award  for  1960,  David  S.  Ingalls 
Hockey  Rink,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Architectural  League  of  New  York  Gold 
Medal  for  Architecture  in  1960,  House  of 
Seagram  Office  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Progressive  Architecture  Design  Award  for 
1961,  Washington  Square  East,  Section  A, 
Housing,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  New  York 
Chapter,  Honorary  Award  Membership  con- 
ferred on  Fred  N.  Severud,  June,  1962. 

American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction 
Architectural  Award  of  Excellence  for  1962, 
Johnson  Hall  Dormitory,  Temple  University. 
Architectxiral  League  of  New  York  Collab- 
orative Mfidal  of  Honor  for  1962,  Thomas  J. 
Watson  Research  Center,  Yorktown  Heights 
N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction 
Architectural  Award  of  Excellence  for  1963, 
American  Cyanamld   Co.,   Wayne,   N.J. 

American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction 
Architectural  Award  of  Excellence  for  1964, 
United  States  Pavilion,  New  York  World's 
Pair,  Flushing,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction 
Architectural  Award  of  Excellence  for  1964, 
Academic  Center,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Illinois  and  Missouri  Societies  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  Ill-Mo  Award  to  Fred  N. 
Severud  for  1963  for  the  St.  Louis  Gateway 
Arch. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Er- 
nest E.  Howard  Gold  Medal  Award  for  1964 
to  Fred  N.  Severud  for  Outstanding  Per- 
formance In  the  field  of  Structural  Elngl- 
neering. 

Concrete  Industry  Board  1966  Annual 
Award  lor  the  Llbrary-Footbridge-Dorml- 
torles  Hofstra  University,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Missouri  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
and  National  Societies  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers "Engineering  Wonders  In  Missouri" 
Award  to  Dr.  Hannskarl  Bandel  In  1966  for 
the  St.  Louis  Gateway  Arch. 

Engineering  News-Record  Award  in  1966 
to  Dr.  Hannskarl  Bandel  for  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  construction  industry. 

Consulting  Engineers  Council  Award  for 
Outstanding  Engineering  Achievement  in 
the  Structural  Field  in  1966  for  the  St.  Louis 
Gateway  Arch. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Out- 
standing Civil  Engineering  Achievement  of 
1967  Award  for  the  St.  Louis  Gateway  Arch. 
Engineering  News-Record  Award  in  1967 
to  Mr.  Pred  N.  Severud  for  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  construction  industry. 

American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction 
Special  Award  for  Excellence  for  1967  St. 
Louis  Gateway  Arch. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  Excel- 
lence in  Engineering  Award  for  Public  Works 
Construction  in  1967  St.  Louis  Gateway  Arch. 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  Bxcel- 
lence  in  Engineering  Award  for  Low  Rise 
Commercial  Construction  in  1967  John  Deere 
Co.  Warehouse  and  Display  Center  Balti- 
more. Md. 

Steel  Plate  Fabricators  Association  Steel 
Tank  of  the  Year  Award  for  1967  Standplpe, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Concrete  Industry  Board  of  New  York  An- 


nual Award  for  1967  Boardwalk  Restaurant 
Jones  Beach  State  Park,  N.Y. 

Concrete  Industry  Board  of  New  York 
Award  of  Merit  for  1967  Laurence  G.  Payson 
House,  New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York  Association  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers First  Prize  for  Structure  in  Buildings 
in  1968  Madison  Square  Garden  Sports  Com- 
plex, New  York,  N.Y. 

Consulting  Engineers  Council  Award  for 
Engineering  Excellence  for  1968  Madison 
Square  Garden  Sports  Complex  New  York, 
N.Y. 

New  York  Association  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers Special  Award  for  Unique  Structural 
Design  for  1969  The  L.  Stockwell  Jadwin 
Oynmaslum,  Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Consulting  Engineers  Council,  National 
Competition  Award  for  Engineering  Excel- 
lence for  1969  The  L.  Stockwell  Jadwin 
Gymnasium  Princeton,  University,  Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  have  given  us  a  very  fine 
statement  there  about  your  connections  with 
various  people  and  projects  and  we  will  in- 
sert your  prepared  statement  in  the  record. 
I  have  heard  from  many  people  that  you 
have  an  excellent  reputation  with  the  archi- 
tects throughout  the  United  States. 

I  merely  wanted  something  in  the  record 
so  we  can  Identify  you  when  we  discuss  your 
testimony  later. 

Now  we  will  return  to  Mr.  Yates.  You  will 
pursue  your  questioning. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Severud,  Mr.  Stratton  wa« 
developing  the  point  that  Dr.  Clair's  study 
was  inadequate  in  order  to  make  a  Judgment 
as  to  how  to  proceed  on  the  West  Wall. 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  I  may  correct  that.  I  did 
not  say  the  study  was  Inaccurate. 
Mr.  Yates.  I  said  inadequate. 
Mr.  Stratton.  He  Just  did  not  put  any- 
thing into  his  study  to  Justify  his  conclu- 
sions. There  are  ail  kinds  of  data,  and  if  I 
understand  what  Mr.  Severud  is  saying,  you 
can  look  at  this  data  and  he  as  an  engineer 
can  come  to  certain  conclusions. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Severud? 
Mr.   Severud.   It  Is   my   business   to   draw 
conclusions. 
Mr.  Yates.  It  is  your  business  to  do  what? 
Mr.  Severud.  Draw  the  conclusions. 
Mr.  Yates.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  he 
developed  them? 

Mr.  Severud.  Of  course. 
Mr.  Andrews.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
Dr.  Clair  made  an  inspection  and  an  investi- 
gation, call  it  whatever  you  want  to.  He  fur- 
nished you  with  certain  materials. 
Mr.  Severud.  Right. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Did  he  give  you  enough  as 
a  professional  man  for  you  to  form  an  opin- 
ion and  give  advice  on  what  should  be  done? 
Was  what  he  gave  you  sufficient? 
Mr.  Severud.  We  have  to  go  beyond. 
Mr.  Yates.  What  do  you  mean  by  going 
beyond? 

Mr.  Severud.  He  gave  us  the  physical  data, 
but  when  it  comes  to  an  overall  analysis  we 
have    to    go    a    little    further    than    that. 
Mr.  Yates.  What  did  you  do? 
Mr.  Severxtd.  Well,  the  situation   in  this 
building — may  I  demonstrate  it? 
Mr.  Yates.  Sure. 

Mr.  Severud.  We  have  a  model,  not  a 
replica  but  something  which  gives  major 
principles  of  floor  construction.  These 
arches  give  a  thrust  when  a  load  is  placed 
onto  it.  Obviously  it  is  not  stable  until  the 
supports  are  adequate. 

All  the  way  through  the  building  there 
is  a  series  of  inbuilt  thrusts. 

It  is  true  that  the  building  has  many 
cross  walls,  and  if  these  were  absolutely  In- 
tact then,  as  proven,  the  building  Is  still 
here,  and  these  cross  walls  are  the  ones 
which  are  responsible  for  the  stability  In 
my  opinion. 

However,  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
foundation  situation  is  very  varlAble.  There 


are  all  kinds  of  different  materials  and  dif- 
ferent time  elements  Involved,  and  so  on, 
so  that  It  is  foregone  conclusion  that  In 
many  cases  the  foundation  condition  under 
a  cross  wall  is  superior  to  the  foundation 
condition  under  the  front  wall. 

Let  us  say,  for  a  moment,  that  this  is 
the  front  wall.  Here  Is  the  side  wall. 

Let  us  say  this  might  be  sitting  on  a  rock, 
the  major  part  of  the  building.  That  would 
mean  to  me  that  this  wall  acts  as  a  cantilever 
and  actually  carries  the  front  wall.  The 
cracks  Indicate  that  that  is  the  case  in 
many  instances. 

This  front  wall  then  tries  to  carry  the  load 
from  one  sidewall  to  another. 

If  you  take  this  entirely  away  then  it 
would  be  resting  on  air. 

Therefore  there  is  Inbuilt  into  this  con- 
struction a  situation  where  of  necessity  there 
will  have  to  be  a  tremendous  conflict  of 
stresses.  It  is  so  indefinite  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  anyone  to  know  which 
interior  wall  is  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

You  can  imagine  this.  Anyone  can  see 
that.  This  wall  in  many  cases  must,  you 
might  say,  be  riding  on  air  and  being  sup- 
ported with  cross  walls — not  completely  but 
relatively,  let  us  say.  There  is  more  support 
on  these  walls  than  in  the  foundation  under- 
neath. That  is  the  element  that  shoxild  be 
gone  beyond  the  physical  data  we  have  here. 
That  is  what  disturbed  me  the  most. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  point  that  cracks  are 
explosive. 
Mr.  Yates.  This  is  Statuary  Hall? 
Mr.  SevERuu.  Yes.  The  piece  of  cornice  was 
found   IS  feet  beyond  the  building. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  mean  this  broke  off  and 
was  thrown  off? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes.  You  can  imagine  a  heavy 
stone  like  that.  It  held  in  place.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  static  forces  that  are  there  are 
transformed  into  dynamic  forces  Just  as  I 
ripped  the  paper  for  you  a  few  minutes  ago 
to  Illustrate. 

Those  conditions  must  exist  all  over  the 
building  to  a  great  extent.  How  much,  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Yates.  Can  a  study  be  made  which 
will  tell  you  how  much  of  that  exists 
throughout  the  building? 

Mr.  Severud.  I  don't  think  anyone  In  a  sane 
mind  would  try  to  restore  this  wall  with- 
out giving  It  lateral  support. 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  I  understood  your  point 
here,  the  thrust  on  these  arches  is  carried 
mostly,  you  said,  by  the  Interior  walls? 
Mr.  SEVERtn).  Right.  Not  only  the  exterior — 
Mr.  Stratton.  So  even  if  we  fix  the  West 
Front  you  are  suggesting  we  still  have  con- 
ditions on  the  Interior  side  walls  that  could 
be  Just  as  bad  as  the  West  Traat? 
Mr.  Severud.  Right.  It  could  be  worse. 
Mr.  Stratton.  So  we  are  really  not  going 
to  fix  the  building  by  undertaking  an  elabo- 
rate extension  to  correct  the  West  Wall.  We 
will   still  have  other   problems   on  the  side 
walls? 

Mr.  Severud.  No,  no,  no.  If  you  get  lateral 
support  it  cannot  fall  out. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  is  only  one  out  of  four 
walls.  '?ou  are  suggesting,  I  thought,  that 
there  are  Interior  walls  which  also  have 
problems. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  He  is  saying 
Interior  walls  have  the  lateral  support  he  is 
trying  to  get  for  the  exterior  waUs.  Each  of 
these  interior  walls  has  a  floor  running 
against  It  and  other  walls  and  a  celling. 
Mr.  Stratton.  What  about  the  side  walls? 
Mr.  Severud.  That  is  why  it  is  carried  all 
the  way  across.  The  extension  is  picking  up 
all  the  weak  spots.  If  it  is  held  from  falling 
out  what  can  it  do?  It  will  stay  there. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Let  us  say  this  is  the  West 
Wall.  You  still  have  a  problem  on  this  wall 
here. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  Is  Just  an  arch.  That  is 
Just  a  replica  of  one  of  the  arched  rooms  in 
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th«  many  that  make  up  the  whole  along  the 
west  wall  of  the  Capitol. 
Mr.  Skvkruo.  This  Is  Just  one  room. 
Mr.  YATxa.  That  la  a  room  which  fronts  on 
the  West  Wall. 

Mr.  SEVERtJD.  Let  us  say 

Mr.  Stbatton.  But  it  has  four  walls.  The 
problem  Is  on  each  of  the  walls.  The  problem 
Is  as  great  on  this  side  as  on  that  side.  Is  It 
not? 

Mr.  SEVKB17D.  That  Is  held  by  the  Interior. 
It  la  only  if  the  wall  is  free  to  fall  out  that 
there  is  danger. 

Mr.  Stkatton.  You  said  the  interior  walls 
were  equally  bad.  This  Is  not  the  only  In- 
terior wall.  You  have  an  interior  wall  here, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  He  says  the 
footings  of  the  Interior  wall,  Scun,  and  the 
interior  walls  are  the  things  keyed  into  the 
outside  wall  and  keeping  it  up;    if  one  of 
those  should  pop  while  the  outside  wall  is 
not  braced  from  outside  it  will  fall  oS. 
This  is  exactly  what  he  said. 
Mr.  Sevebitd  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Stratton.  I  don't  think  we  are  on  the 
same  wavelength.  There  are  four  walls  here. 
Mr.  Sevxxuv.  In  one  room. 
Mr.  Strattok.  All  we  are  talking  about  is 
fixing  one  of  the  four.  What  happens  to  the 
others? 

Mr.  Sevekud.  They  are  fixed  because  they 
get  lateral  support. 

Blr.  Andrews.  What  do  you  mean  by  lateral 
support?  An  extension? 

Mr.  Severttd.  In  the  case  of  the  Interior 
walls  the  floor  arches  in  the  adjoining  rooms 
furnish  the  lateral  support. 

Mr.  Yates.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  explain  this. 
This  is  one  of  the  rooms,  and  there  is  a 
series  of  rooms  all  the  way  along  the  West 
Wall  that  are  Uke  this. 

What  is  happening  is  that  this  is  the  West 
Wall.   These   other   walls   also   have   thrusts 
from  the  arches  but  they  are  contained  by 
other  walls,  interior  walls  along  in  here? 
Mr.  Severttd.  Right. 

Mr.  Yates.  So  there  is  a  thrust  contained, 
there  Is  protection,  but  there  is  no  similar 
protection  at  the  outer  wall,  the  West  Wall. 
So  that  the  forces  are  moving  against  the 
West  Wall  which  is  not  similarly  protected. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Setertto.  Right.  The  West  Wall  is  the 
free  end  and  that  is  the  one  that  can  fall. 

I  know  that  I  am  somewhat  under  a  handi- 
cap in  being  the  engineer,  but  I  cam  g\iar- 
antee  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  Just  go 
into  this  building  and  feel  with  it  you  will 
see  there  lure  conditions  there  where  you 
have  tremendous  conflicts.  Here  foundations 
give  way  and  something  else  Is  picking  It  up. 
You  give  away  elsewhere  and  something  else 
has  to  pick  it  up.  It  is  such  a  delicate  thing. 
Mr.  Andrews.  What  do  you  mean  by  lateral 
support?  I  think  I  know  but  I  want  it  In  the 
record. 

Mr.  Severuo.  The  floor  slab. 
Mr.   Andrews.  Does  that  mean  extending 
the   west   part   of   the   Capitol   as   we   have 
been  talking  about? 
Mr.  Severttd.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Caset.  How  far?  ' 

Mr.  Andrews.  44  feet? 
Mr.  Yates.  That  is  the  next  question 
Mr.   Andrews.   You  say   that   In   order  to 
protect  this  wall  and  the  exterior  walls  you 
need  lateral  support  out  here,  which  means 
an  extension? 

Mr.  Severttd.  That  is  right.  This  is  what  we 
did  on  the  East  F^ont. 

Mr.  Andrews.  At  the  East  Front? 
Mr.  Severttd.  Yes.  The  same  thing  we  did 
here. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Let  me  ask  one  question 
while  on  this  subject.  During  the  debate  in 
the  other  body  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin said  that  In  repairing  the  wall  "We 
wouldn't  have  the  same  sandstone,  any- 
way. It  would  have  to  be  new,  so  wheth«r 
It  was  new  sandstone  or  marble  the  best  way 


to  proceed  would  be  in  terms  of  economy 
but  also  in  terms  of  durability." 

He  is  Inferring  that  you  will  take  this 
West  Wall  and  to  get  durability  you  will  re- 
place those  sandstone  blocks  with  marble 
blocks. 

Following  up  your  testimony  here  as  an 
expert  engineer,  could  this  be  done?  Could 
we,  if  we  decide  tomorrow  to  replace  those 
blocks  in  the  old  West  Wall  where  they  are 
now  sandstone  with  marble,  do  this  with- 
out the  whole  darn  thing  falling  in?  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  Important  things  because 
we  should  know  whether  we  can,  in  fact, 
restore  in  place. 

That  is  the  crux  of  this  whole  problem. 

Mr.  Severud.  I  have  a  delicate  situation  in 
a  Job  in  Vancouver.  It  was  specified  that 
workmen  had  to  be  imported  from  Italy.  I 
don't  know  If  you  can  get  the  workman- 
ship to  handle  it. 

Otherwise  I  would  say  that  it  probably 
could  be  done.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
details  of  the  stone  work  becavise  to  my  mind 
it  would  be  utterly  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Why  do 
you  say  "utterly  ridiculous"? 

Mr.  Severttd.  To  restore  a  wall  without 
giving  it  lateral  support.  Anything  can  hap- 
pen. Engineering-wise  It  is  utterly  unthink- 
able. The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  if 
you  were  desperately  up  against  It  would  be 
to  gut  enough  of  the  interior  to  create  the 
same  situation  as  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  In  other 
words,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  if  you 
want  to  restore  the  old  wall  in  place  you 
would  have  to  do  as  they  did  in  the  White 
House — 

Mr.  Severud.  Right. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Gut  the 
interior  and  move  back  a  room  or  two  and 
rebuild  that  whole  thing  from  the  Inside 
out? 

Mr.  Severud.  Right.  It  is  a  ticklish  propo- 
sition becaTise  you  are  up  against  the  thrust 
of  the  interior.  You  have  to  hold  that.  As 
you  gut  it  you  have  to  be  able  to  hold  the 
thrust.  That  In  itself  is  a  very  difficult  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  And  the 
only  sure  way  of  doing  it  would  be  going  clear 
through  to  the  other  wall? 

Mr.  Severttd.  I  wouldn't  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Yates.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  held  off  the  recced.) 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Here  is  a 
chart  of  the  design  of  this  building  and  the 
floor  plan.  How  far  back  would  you  have 
to  clear  out  in  your  Judgment  as  one  of  the 
top  engineers  in  order  to  restore  the  wall 
that  we  now  have  in  place? 

Mr.  Severttd.  I  hesitate  to  answer  that 
question  because  of  this:  I  will  have  to 
analyze  the  strength  we  could  get  from  along 
this  line 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Here  is  a 
full-scale  blueprint.  What  would  you  have 
to  do 

Mr.  Severttd.  It  is  not  that  simple.  From 
the  standpoint  of  good  engineering  and  econ- 
omy we  would  have  to  utilize  to  the  full 
extent  any  situation  where  you  can  gain 
depth  against  lateral  support.  It  would  take 


somewhat  of  a  study.    >? 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  This  would 
have  to  be  done  before  you  could  begin  to 
replace  those  sandstones  with  marble  or  new 
sandstone  or  whatever  it  is.  You  would  have 
to  go  back  at  least  one  room. 

Mr.  Severttd.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  said  it  would  take  some- 
thing of  a  study  before  you  could  answer 
that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Severttd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  other  words,  the  detailed 
study  of  Just  what  would  have  to  be  done 
has  not  really  been  made  yet,  has  it? 

Mr.  Severttd.  I  would  say  it  would  take  one 
room  and  you  can  work  it  out  close  enough. 
Tliat  Is  the  minimum. 


Mr.  Stratton.  YoTir  statement  there  was  a 
rather  interesting  one  because  this  Is  the 
point  I  have  been  making,  that  nobody  has 
ever  really  studied  this  thing  carefully  and 
in  detail.  You  Just  admitted  that  before  you 
coTild  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  Mr.  An- 
drews' question  you  would  have  to  make  a 
little  study,  more  detailed  than  jTist  answer- 
ing questions  in  a  conference  room  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Severud.  Obviously  the  minimum 
would  be  one  room. 

If  we  don't  have  to  go  beyond  this  you 
could  take  advantage  of  the  absolute  mini- 
mum, which  is  one  room. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  This  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  study  which  already  has 
been  made  and  the  facts  you  already  have 
at  your  disposal? 

Mr.  Severttd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  spoke  about  yourself 
and  Mr.  Mueser  examining  this  data  about 
the  condition  of  the  bTiilding.  Is  this  a  study 
that  you  made  which  is  somewhere  on  paper? 
Does  it  Involve  certain  conclusions  or  is  this 
Jvist  something  that  you  concluded  in  your 
head? 

Mr.  Severttd.  We  had  a  big  conference 
among  the  team.  The  team  includes  the 
Architect  and  we  the  Engineers.  We  do  our 
own  engineering,  but  to  protect  the  client  we 
often  welcome  a  foundation  expert.  We  really 
don't  need  it. 

In  this  case  the  team  was  Mueser,  myself, 
and  the  Architect. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Which  architect?  The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  Severud.  The  Associate  Architect. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Mr  Campioli? 

Mr  Severttd.  He  was  frequently  at  the  con- 
ferences, but  the  conferences  were  among 
Bill  Mueser,  the  Architect,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  say  the  client.  Who  was 
your  client? 

Mr  Severttd.  My  client  Is  the  Architect. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Who  is  the  Architect? 

Mr  Severttd.  Alfred  Poor  and  Associates. 

Mr  Stratton.  You  are  working  for  Mr. 
Poor? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton  For  whom  is  he  working? 

Mr.  Severttd.  He  Is  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  Stratton.  He  is  working  for  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sevekud.  I  don't  know.  My  contact  is 
with  him. 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  is  paying  you,  then?  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Severttd.  Right. 

Mr.  Stratton.  May  I  ask  how  much  you 
are  being  paid? 

Mr.  Severttd.  Normally  we  get  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building. 
That  is  it  roughly. 

In  this  case,  this  is  very  complicated  and 
we  always  lose  money.  In  fluctuations  like 
this  we  can  never  get  the  fee  to  cover  it. 

Mr.  Stratton.  What  were  you  engaged  to 
do  and  what  was  Mr.  Poor  doing? 

Mr.  Severttd.  Mr.  Poor,  then,  was 

Mr.  Stratton.  What  was  his  mission? 

Mr.  Severttd.  To  carry  on  the  details  with 
the  owner  and  make  various  plans  for  sub- 
mission for  approval,  and  he  works  with  us 
very  intimately.  We  get  together  and  find  out 
how  these  plans  lend  themselves  structur- 
ally  

Mr.  Stratton.  Let  us  not  put  it  In  general 
terms.  Mr.  Poor  Is  developing  the  detailed 
specifications  for  this  four  and  a  half  acre 
extension  of  the  Capitol.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Severttd.  Architecturally,  yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Architecturally? 

Mr.  Severttd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  And  he  hired  you  to  perform 
certain    engineering   studies    in    connection 
with  that  Job;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Severttd.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Stratton.  O.K.  So  you  are  working  for 
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somebody  who  is  In  the  process  of  extending 
the  Capitol? 
Mr.  Severttd.  Right. 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  never  said  to  you  "Mr. 
Severud,  we  are  not  sure  whether  we  want  to 
extend  it  or  not.  Maybe  we  won't."?  In  fact, 
I  wasn't  aware  that  Alfred  Poor  had  any  con- 
tract for  extending  the  Capitol.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  heard  about  it.  I  thought  we  were 
questioning  whether  we  were  going  to  spend 
some  money  to  hire  somebody  to  draw  up 
detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  such  an 
extension.  So  this  Is  a  very  interesting  piece 
of  information.  But  he  never  said  to  you  "I 
would  like  to  have  you  take  a  frank  look  at 
that  and  tell  me  whether  it  should  be  ex- 
tended or  not"? 
Mr.  Severud.  Of  course  he  did. 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  did? 
Mr.  Severud.  Svu-e. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  mean,  he  suggested  that 
you  might  determine  whether  perhaps  the 
Job  that  he  was  embarked  on  should  not  be 
undertaken  m  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Severttd.  Naturally,  because  that  is  in 
the  cards.  We  knew  the  controversy  and  ail 
that 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  see 

Mr.  Severud.  So  that  we  had  to  analyze  it 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  Stratton.  So  what  was  your  assign- 
ment then? 

Mr.  Severud.  My  assignment  was  to  get  to- 
gether with  Bill  Mueser  as  far  as  the  founda- 
tions are  concerned,  and  I  took  care  of  the 
structure  to  determine  on  the  basis  of  the 
Information  that  we  had  received,  the  report 
from  Dr.  Clair,  and  our  own  Investigations — 
I  had  one  of  my  partners  down  there  and 
we  had  done  the  East  Extension  and  we  knew 
all  the 

Mr.  Stratton.  But  what  were  you  trying  to 
do?  What  did  he  tell  you  tc  do? 

Mr.  Severud.  To  determine  If  restoration 
would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Stratton.  To  determine  if  restoration 
would  be  possible? 

Mr.  Severttd.  Right.  It  is  obvious.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  if  he  didn't  because  that  was 
the  controversy  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  wotildn't  agree  that  Just 
because  it  Is  ridiculous  It  is  therefore  some- 
thing that  wouldn't  be  undertaken. 

Now,  did  you  submit  a  report  to  Alfred 
Poor  and  Associates  on  your  conclusions  on 
this  study,  or  are  you  still  in  the  process  of 
making  the  study? 

Mr.  Severttd.  We  don't  make  reports,  nor- 
mally. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  don't  make  reports? 

Mr.  Severud.  No.  We  settle  it  in  conference. 
We  don't  have  these  experts 

Mr.  Stratton.  When  were  you  engaged  to 
undertake  this  duty? 

Mr.  Severtto.  From  the  beginning,  I  don't 
remember  when  the  Job  started,  but  from 
the  very  beginning  Alfred  Poor  called  me. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Are  you  talking  about  last 
fall?  Are  you  talking  about  1963,  or  what? 

Mr.  Severud.  Maybe  Mr.  Campioli  would 
know. 

Mr.  Campioli.  It  was  In  1965  after  Dr. 
Clair's  report. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  have  been  an  employee 
of  Poor  Associates  since  1965? 

Mr.  Severud.  An  associate.  We  are  not  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Campioli.  A  consultant. 

Mr.  Stratton.  A  Consultant? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  At  what  time  did  you  con- 
clude that  this  extension  was  not  possible? 

Mr.  Severttd.  Well,  we  bad  various  con- 
ference and  we  were  very  conscious  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  We  had 
correspondence  with  the  American  Insti- 
tute to  find  out  why  they  took  such  a  posi- 
tion. Prom  the  beginning  that  was,  of  course, 
the  basic  decision  that  had  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  Just  trying  to  find  out, 
Mr.  Severud,  how  long  it  took  you  to  make 


this  study.  You  were  hired  in  1965.  When 
did  you  conclude  that  it  was  not  necessary, 
that  It  was  not  feasible,  to  restore  the  West 
Front  or  to  renovate  and  repair  It  as  we  are 
talking  about,  but  that  it  had  to  be  ex- 
tended? 

Mr.  Severud.  It  didn't  take  me  long. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  two  months,  two  days? 

Mr.  Severttd.  No. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Half  an  hour? 

Mr.  Severttd.  As  you  can  imagine,  as  a 
senior  partner  in  a  big  firm,  I  don't  spend 
Just  my  full  time  on  one  Job.  So  that  I  had 
one  of  my  partners  attending  the  confer- 
ences. On  the  important  conferences,  I  was 
there  personally.  We  had  many  discussions 
between  Mr.  Poor  and  myself  personally.  As 
a  result,  it  might  have  taken,  I  would  say, 
jTist  a  few  weeks  because  we  had  the  experi- 
ence on  the  other  Job. 

Mr.  Stratton.  What  other  Job? 

Mr.  Severud.  The  East  Front. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  East  Front? 

Mr.  Severud.  The  East  Front. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  were  also  Involved  In 
that? 

Mr.  Severud.  Sure. 

Mr.  Str.\tton.  With  Poor  and  Associates? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes.  We  had  to  make  the  same 
decision  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Then  you  are  not  really  as 
dispassionate  a  witness  in  this  case,  are  you, 
since  you  have  been  connected  with  this  firm 
not  only  since  1965  but  on  the  East  Front? 

Mr.  Severud.  I — what  difference  does  that 
make? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Severud.  I  don't  see  that  that  makes 
any  difference. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  don't  know  whether  it  does 
or  not,  but  I  think  it  Is  something  that  cer- 
tainly hasn't  been  brought  out  In  this  dis- 
cussion before,  because  Mr.  Yates,  I  know, 
mentioned  on  the  Floor  that  an  outstand- 
ing expert  In  engineering  had  been  discovered 
and  he  had  Just  rendered  basically  an  inde- 
pendent Judgment  which  supported  the — 

Mr.  Yates.  That  isn't  what  I  said  at  all. 
You  are  interpreting — you  are  not  interpret- 
ing correctly. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  said  he  was  a  consult- 
ant. I  had  assumed  this  was  something  that 
was  very  recent. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  said  on  the  Floor  that  I  had 
called  the  office  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  asked  them  for  the  name 
of  a  person  in  whom  they  would  have  con- 
fidence to  make  the  study  that  It  wanted  to 
see  whether  restoration  was  possible. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  A.I.A.  called  me  and  gave 
me  a  list  of  six  names  of  firms  whom  it  felt 
were  qualified  to  make  the  study.  Mr.  Seve- 
rud's  name  led  all  the  rest.  His  name  was 
number  one  on  the  A.I.A.'s  list,  and  frankly, 
I  am  somewhat  sTirprised  now  that  they  are 
rejecting  him.  I  said  on  the  floor,  too,  I 
thought  the  Architect  deserved  some  Brownie 
points  because  he  had  had  the  good  sense  to 
hire  the  man  that  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  said  was  the  outstanding  struc- 
tural engineer  In  the  country  for  this  Job. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  right.  I  remember 
that. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  what  I  said  on  the  floor. 
Check  the  record.  I  think  my  memory  is 
better  on  this  point  than  yours. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  didn't  indicate  that  be 
had  been 

Mr.  Andrews.  Let's  proceed  In  order,  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Severud,  in  connection  with 
your  retainer  by  Mr.  Poor,  was  It  your  job 
to  advise  Mr.  Poor  as  to  what  should  be  done? 
As  a  part  of  that  retainer  did  you  have  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  to  him  that 
the  wall  could  be  restored  If  in  fact  it  could 
be  restored,  that  it  should  be  extended  If  it 
had  to  be  extended? 
Mr.  Severttd.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Yates.  In  other  words,  you  had  to  deter- 
mine what  was  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
problem  of  the  deteriorating  wall? 

Mr.  Severttd.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that  answer  Is  clear 
enough. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Could  I  Just  develop  these 
two  points,  because  I  think  this  Is  the  key 
to  the  question  here.  That  is,  if  you  want  me 
to  participate  in  this. 

Mr.  Yates.  Sam,  I  am  glad  to  have  you  par- 
ticipate, but  I  don't  think  that  you  ought 
to  be  throwing  slurs  around  against  these 
people. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  certainly  not  throwing 
any  kind  of  slurs. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  are.  You  are  saying  they 
are  biased. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  if  a  fellow  is  working 
for  somebody  for  four  years  I  would 
think 

Mr.  Yates.  This  man  has  been  working  all 
over  the  world.  He  doesn't  need  this  Job 
even  if  It  is  an  important  one.  He  has  been 
working  all  over  the  world.  This  isnt  the 
only  Job  your  office  has.  Is  It? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Andrews.  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Severud,  specifically,  is  it 
possible  to  have  a  restoration  of  this  wall? 

Mr.  Severttd.  If  you  gut  the  interior. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Severud.  It  means  at  least 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  you  take  that  chart  and 
show  what  that  means? 

Mr.  Stratton.  WoiUd  you  let  me  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  first,  because  this  Is  the 
kind  of  thing,  the  very  thing  that  I  objected 
to  before. 

Mr.  Yates.  What? 

Mr.  Stratton.  What  we  have  here  now  is 
Just  question  and  answer,  and  not  a  detailed 
study.  I  am  trying  to  pin  down  what  kind 
of  study  he  hsis  actually  done  and  what  kind 
of  a  study  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  think  he  answered  those 
questions. 

Mr.  Severttd.  It  is  plain  enough.  You  need 
lateral  support,  you  have  to  get  it  from  the 
outside  or  from  the  Inside,  It  Is  Jvist  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  What  do  you  need  a  study  for? 

Mr.  Yates.  You  say  you  don't  need  another 
study? 

Mr.  Severttd.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  Tell  me  why  you  don't  need  an- 
other study. 

Mr.  Severud.  Because,  first  of  all,  if  It  Is 
found  that  the  gutting  of  these  walls  is 
necessary  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  spend 
the  amount  of  money  to  go  Into  every  little 
detail.  It  does  take  a  lot  of  study  if  you  want 
to  really  do  It,  to  provide  the  lateral  support 
at  the  edge  where  you  come  to  the  old  con- 
struction, so  that  If  you  have  to  study  every 
little  detail  It  is  quite  a  chore.  But  to  say 
that — jTist  as  we  realize  a  certain  extension 
on  the  outside  gives  it  support,  so  we  could 
say 

Mr.  Yates.  Suppose  you  were  told,  Mr. 
Severud,  that  we  wanted  a  restoration  and 
wanted  to  avoid  an  extension  if  that  were 
possible.  Suppose  it  were  decided  to  have  a 
restoration,  that  the  question  of  extension 
of  the  wall  of  the  Capitol  was  not  Involved. 
Would  you  have  to  make  a  study  in  order 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  Severud.  I  could  accept  it  and  go 
through  with  it;  if  I  were  allowed  to  gut  the 
interior  I  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Could  I  ask  this  question: 
You  said,  did  you  not,  that  it  Just  took  your 
firm  a  few  weeks  after  you  were  engaged 
to  conclude,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  con- 
clusion which  Dr.  Clair  had  come  up  with, 
namely,  that  reconstruction  of  the  West  Wall 
was  not  feasible,  was  the  correct  conclusion? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Straiton.   That   was  the  conclusion 
that  you  arrived  at? 
Mr.  Ssvbrud.  We  studied  his  five  volumes 
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and  it  gave  us  enough  within  that  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Stbatton.  Do  you  have  documents  in 
your  files  that  could  be  assembled  to  put 
down  on  paper  some  of  the  things  that  you 
are  telling  this  committee  here? 

Mr.  Severud.  We  can't  afford  to  go  through 
all  of  that  on  every  Job,  it  would  be  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  do  you  mean  by  "can't 
afford  to"? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  also  myself,  along  with  164  other 
Members  of  the  House  felt  that  it  would  be 
desirable  before  we  embark  on  a  $70  million 
spending  Job  to  spend  a  little  money  for  a 
cost  and  feasibility  study.  We  are  all  laymen 
in  the  House;  we  are  not  experts.  We  would 
like  to  know  the  reasons,  not  take  it  as 
somebody's  conclusions,  why  we  should  do 
one  thing  rather  than  another.  We  were  pre- 
pared In  the  House  to  spend  $100,000  and  the 
Senate  is  prepared  to  spend  $250,000  for  a 
study  that  would  examine  some  of  these 
things.  Now,  here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  pick 
up  a  little  easy  money,  I  would  think,  be- 
cause you  have  already  studied  at  least  part 
of  this  question,  yoxi  say.  and  If  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  feel  a  little  bit 
better  about  it  before  spending  $45  million 
or  $60  million  or  $70  million  they  could  read 
In  yoxir  studies  some  of  these  arguments 
which  Mr.  Clair's  studies  never  did  give  us, 
and  that  might  be  helpful.  Now,  could  you 
go  back  and  assemble  for  $250,000  some  of 
these  documents  and  put  them  together  and 
write  them  In  such  a  way  that  a  layman  like 
myself  could  understand  them? 

Mr.  Severdd.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  get 
another  engineer? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  I  don't  know.  But  you 
say  you  have  done  this  study  and  you  Just 
have  not  committed  it  to  paper?  Perhaps  you 
are  right;  the  study  should  be  an  independ- 
ent one. 

Mr.  Severud.  I  would  think  that  since  that 
question  has  come  up  it  would  be  much  bet- 
better  to  have  an  independent  engineer, 
otherwise  others  may  object  the  same  as  you 
object  to  me  being  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me, 
Mr.  Severud,  is  that  this  particular  Job  has 
never  been  done,  to  my  knowledge.  ^ 

Mr.  Yates.    It  has  not  been  done  to  your 
satisfaction,   not  to   your  knowledge. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Off  the  record. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Mr.    Stratton.    May    I   ask,    Mr.    Severud, 
whether  your  study,  this  one  that  you  com- 
pleted,  also   examined   what   would   be  the 
best  and  the  simplest  and  the  cheapest  way 
of  protecting  this  wall  that  you  say  cannot 
be  restored  in  place  but  needs  some  kind  of 
lateral  support? 

Mr.  Severod.  Well,  that  is  exactly  what 
we  did. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Is  it  your  position  that  the 
only  possible  way  of  keeping  this  wall  from 
falling  down  is  to  extend  it  by  44  feet? 

Mr.  Severud.  No;  gut  the  interior  and  give 
the  same  lateral  support  on  the  inside  as  you 
would  on  the  outside.  These  are  the  two  al- 
ternatives. In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  only 
way. 

Mr.  Casey.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point,  please? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  As  an  engineer,  you  are  not  con- 
cerned with  how  many  rooms  or  such  as  that 
they  put  on  the  extension,  are  you? 
.Mr.  Severud.  No. 
Mr.  Casey.  As  an  engineer,  you  are  con- 
cerned with  the  lateral  support  and  you  fig- 
ure the  best  method  of  lateral  support  is 
from  the  outside  Instead  of  Inside,  because 
you  would  have  to  gut  those  rooms? 
Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  lateral  support?  How  far 
would  you  have  to  go  out? 
Mr.  Severud.  We  could  probably  do  it  with 


one  room.  That  would  be  the  absolute  min- 
imum. 

Mr.  Casey.  One  room? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Couldn't  you  do  it  with  a 
few  metal  supports  right  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Severud.  Those  are  toothpicks.  We  are 
dealing  with  tremendous  forces  here.  We 
can't  Just  put  a  toothpick  to  them. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Answer  him  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Severud.  No;  impossible. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  couldn't  do  it  with  steel 
girders 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  are  standing  in  place? 

Mr.  Severud.  As  we  discussed  this  morning, 
we  could  probably  do  It  with  15-foot  pilaster, 
reenforced  concrete,  with  a  footing  and  piles 
under  It  at  each  of  these  places. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Fifteen  feet  out,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes.  15  feet  out,  the  height  of 
the  building — probably  the  whole  height  of 
the  building. 

Mr.  Yates.  If  you  don't — if  you  do  that, 
don't  you  change  Jie  architectural  charac- 
ter of  the  building? 

Mr.  Severud.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  could  do  what  you  did 
in  the  East  Front,  which  Is  to  reproduce 
what  you  had  rather  than  to  change  it? 
You  could  do  that,  couldn't  you? 

Mr.  Severud.  But  then  the  interior  walls 
may  p>op  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  no.  The  East  Front  was 
extended  34  feet. 

Mr.  Campioli.  32  Vi  feet. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  that  fase  you  reproduced 
exactly  out  there  in  marble  what  you  had 
back  here  in  sandstone.  How,  you  could  go 
out  15  feet  from  the  present  West  Front  and 
reproduce  exactly  either  in  sandstone  from 
Virginia  or  marble  what  you  have  here 
presently,  couldn't  you,  as  far  as  preventing 
the  collapse  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Campioli  has  something 
to  add. 

Mr.  Campioli.  You  cannot  make  that  state- 
ment unequivocally.  If  you  come  out  15  feet 
here  you  have  to  come  out  15  feet  along 
here,  along  here,  an^  here  and  here  (indi- 
cating) and  you  would  no  longer  have  a  re- 
production of  the  existing  building  because 
this  is  what  you  would  have — (indicating)  — 
something  like  this.  This  central  wing,  in- 
stead of  being  that  wide,  would  be  30  feet 
wider,  15  feet  added  on  each  side.  This  wing 
instead  of  being  on  that  location  would  then 
be  over  here.  The  courtyards  Instead  of  being 
44  feet  wide  would  be  only  29  feet  wide.  So 
you  would  no  longer  have  a  reproduction  of 
the  original  architecture. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  concur  with  that,  Mr. 
Severud? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes;  that  is  a  possibility,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  mean,  this  Is  a  possibility. 
Would  it  not  alter  the  entire  appearance  of 
the  Capitol? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  By  going  out  15  feet  from  each 
portion  of  the  wall? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  would  be  a  parallel  to  the 
existing  wall  but  it  would  be  out  15  feet.  This 
proposed  15-foot  wall  would  have  to  be 
built  the  height  of  the  building;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  now,  I  don't  accept 
this.  What  I  understand  that  Mr.  CamploU 
is  trying  to  say  is  that  the  only  way  you  can 
brace  up  this  wall  is  to  extend  this  section 
all  the  way  out  here? 

Mr.  Campioli.  To  beyond  that  point  (In- 
dicating) . 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  don't  have  to  go  beyond 
the  point. 

Mr.  Campioli.  Yes,  you  do. 
Mr.  Stratton.  Because  if  you  are  bracing 
this  wall  you  can  go  right  out  there. 
Mr.  Campioli.  Well,  except  that  you  would 


have  an  exposed  corner  join  there  where  you 
can't  get  an  adequate  expansion  joint.  You 
have  to  overlap  this  portion  here  and  come 
out  beyond  that  point  (indicating)  so  that 
when  you  come  right  out  this  way  and  de- 
velop a  buttress  here  you  have  a  Joint  that 
is  away  from  the  existing  sandstone  corner 
of  the  west  central  wing. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Even  if  you  do  that,  ac- 
cepting this — and  I  won't  accept  it  without 
a  little  bit  more  anaylsls  than  what  we  have 
here — you  still  don't  have  to  go  more  than 
15  feet  out  there,  do  you? 

Mr.  Severud.  No;  I  think  we  could  handle 
it. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Dr.  Clair,  do  you  have  a 
statement  you  want  to  make  in  connection 
with  tills? 

Dr.  Clair.  You  are  developing  here  Into 
architecture  which  I  refuse  to  comment  on. 
Of  course,  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  Is 
an  architectural  question. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Let  me  ask  you  this  final 
question  and  then  we  will  adjourn  the  com- 
mittee and  go  answer  the  roll  call:  Is  it 
your  professional  opinion  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  give  this  West  Front  lat- 
eral support  which  means  extending  the 
West  Front? 

Dr.   Clair.   It  means  you  have  an  exten- 
sion of  the  West  Front  in  order  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  my  question. 
Dr.  Clair.  Of  course  you  have  to  have  It. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Lateral  support  means  ex- 
tending the  West  Front? 

Dr.  Clair.  And  I  am  not  saying  how  far.  I 
am  just  saying  you  have  to  extend  It. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Severud,  is  that  your 
opinion? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Dr.  Clair.  I  think  that  is  what  we  agree  on. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Now,  the  question  of  how 
far  an  extension,  and  so  forth,  is  an  architec- 
tural question? 

Dr.  Clair.  That  is  an  architectural  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Yates.  Structurally,  in  order  to  have 
the  type  of  restoration  here,  would  you  have 
to  vacate  all  these  rooms  (indicating)  the 
rooms  indicated  on  that  chart,  in  order  to 
have  a  restoration?  You  were  indicating  yes? 
Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  May  I  return  to  meaning  of 
restoration.  What  is  meant  by  restoration? 
We  couldn't  Just  have  the  same  wall,  could 
you?  Wouldn't  you  have  to  rebuild  the  wall 
if  a  restoration  were  ordered? 
Mr.  Severud.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  would  you  have  to  do  in 
that  event? 

Mr.  Severud.  Well,  I  would  say  that  Is 
something  Dr.  Clair  can  answer  better  be- 
cause it  is  a  question  of  removing  certain 
stones,  removing  stones  above  that,  and  even 
so,  with  the  evidence  of  the  stresses  in  the 
wall,  as  Indicated  by- the  falling  of  that  piece 
of  the  cornice,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing.  I 
venture  to  say  it  would  be  hard  to  do  it 
without  an  accident. 

Dr.  Clair.  You  have  to  remove  the  archi- 
trave and  rebuild  it,  there  is  no  question 
about  that  whatsoever.  You  have  to  remove 
many  of  the  arch  stones  and  you  have  got  to 
remove  many  of  the  stones  already  fractured. 
You  have  a  wall  then  that  is  going  to  look 
like  blazes  but  that  Is  an  architectural  ques- 
tion. You  are  talking  now  on  the  structural 
aspect,  what  you  have  to  do  structurally; 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  that  is  right.  Would  you 
have  to  reconstruct  that  wall  even  with  the 
so-called  restoration? 

Dr.  Clair.  You  could  hardly  end  up  with- 
out removing  at  least  30  or  40  percent  of 
the  wall. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Take  the  blocks  out  and  see 
in  what  condition  they  are  in? 

Dr.  Clair.  To  see  what  your  condition  Is, 
yes. 
Mr.  Andrews.  And  put  them  back? 
Dr.  Clair.  As  soon  as  you  take  one  out  you 
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are  usually  in  trouble  with  another  one,  and 

BO  on. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  the  meantime  the  roof  falls 
in  on  some  worUngman. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  don't  want  to  be  around 
here  when  that  thing  collapses. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  difficult  a  process  Is  this, 
shoring  this  up? 

Mr.  Severud.  The  main  difficulty  Is  in  the 
borderline  between  what  Is  gutted  and  what 
remains. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  can  happen? 

Mr.  Severud.  You  have  to  be  able  to  take 
the  lateral  thrust  before  you  gut  the  build- 
ing. That  requires  ingenuity.  It  can  be  done. 
We  did  part  of  that  in  the  East  Front.  We 
bad  to  cut  an  opening  in  these  arches.  So 
we  know  it  could  be  done  but  it  would  re- 
quire shoring  that  would  go  beyond  some  of 
these  rooms,  the  gutted  portion,  some  of 
those  would  have  to  be  vacated. 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  any  Idea  what  th« 
cost  of  that  Is  likely  to  be? 

Mr.  Severud.  I  have  burned  my  fingers  on 
so  many  costs  that  I  don't  quote  them  any 
more. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Let  me  ask  you  one  final 
question:  When  you  were  called  In  for  pro- 
fessional advice  on  this  West  Front  matter 
were  you  given  a  free  choice  to  recommend 
restoration  or  extension? 

Mr.  Severud.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  'Andrews.  And  your  recommendation 
was  extension? 

Mr.  Severud.  Without  hesitancy. 

Mr.  Andrews.  There  was  no  pressure  put  on 
you? 

Mr.  Severud.  No. 

Mr.  Andrews.  No  coercion? 

Mr.  Severud.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Your  recommendation  for 
extension  is  your  own  free  will  recommenda- 
tion based  on  your  professional  knowledge  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  engineers  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Sevebud.  And  vtrlthout  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Just  so  you  don't  put  any 
words  in  his  mouth,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  extension  up  to  16  feet?  You  dldnt  neces- 
sarily maintain  that  the  only  way  you  could 
do  the  extension  job  was  to  go  out  44  feet 
and  put  in  all  of  the  various  appurtenances 
that  are  Involved  In  the  project  which  the 
architect  of  the  Capitol  has  recommended. 

Mr.  Severud.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Yates.  That  Is  an  architectural  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Dr.  Clair,  I  want  to  ask  you 
the  same  questions  I  asked  him  about  your 
professional  opinion.  You  heard  that  ques- 
tion, did  you  not? 

Dr.  Clair.  My  answer  is  the  same  as  his.  I 
want  to  reiterate,  and  I  sent  something  in 
this  letter  so  that  it  is  in  writing,  I  say  to  you 
as  I  said  to  the  architectural  group:  If  you 
don't  like  what  I  wrote  you  go  and  write 
your  own  reply. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  a  good  statement. 
The  committee  is  adjourned. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
fleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  and  I  appreciate  the  statement 
the  gentleman  has  just  made. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  ac- 
counts for  the  increase  in  the  confer- 
ence report  over  that  of  either  body  in 
the  funding  for  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  increase. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Secondly,  may  I  ask  him  if  the  fund- 
ing here  for  the  Library  of  Congress  in- 
volves the  new  so-called  Madison  Li- 
brary? 


Mr.  YATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  are  no  such  fimds  in  dis- 
agreement in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion about  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice— the  item  of  $40,000,000;  does  that 
involve  either  land  acquisition  or  a  new 
building  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  quite  sure  that  It 
does  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Finally,  may  I  ask  about  the 
General  Accounting  Office — the  item  of 
$63,000,000;  Is  there  a  new  building  or 
land  acquisition  involved  in  that  area? 

Mr.  YATES.  There  is  no  new  building 
or  land  acquisition  involved  in  that.  Our 
committee  was  concerned  with  the  neces- 
sity of  having  adequate  supervision  over 
the  enormous  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  A  significant  portion  of  the  figure 
that  the  gentleman  read  would  go  toward 
a  new  organization  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  provide  adequate  re- 
view of  the  operations  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  it  Is  an  op- 
erations matter  and  not  brick  and  mor- 
tar? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  per- 
haps the  principal  opponent  in  the  House 
of  the  proposal  for  extending  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  in  the  elaborate 
manner  outlined  in  so-called  plan  4.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  this  conference 
report  and  also  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  distin-''' 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  ,  for  their  courtesy  in  inviting  me 
to  sit  in  with  the  subcommittee  when  this 
matter  of  restoration,  repair,  and  so 
forth,  versus  extension  was  explored  In 
some  detail. 

I  imderstand  that  the  gentleman  frtwn 
Illinois  has  received  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  today  the  text 
of  the  transcript  of  that  hearing,  and  I 
believe  it  wUl  bear  out  some  of  the  points 
that  I  want  to  try  to  summarize  very 
quickly  In  my  remarks. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  agree  with  all  of  the  conclusions 
that  I  would  draw  from  that  hearing,  but 
basically  I  think  these  are  the  main 
points: 

First,  the  hearing  supported  my  con- 
tention that  there  was  never  any  study 
made  of  the  reasons  for  extending  the 
Capitol  vis-a-vIs  simply  repairing  it  and 
renovating  it.  Dr.  Clair,  who  made  the 
original  detailed  study  which  has  been 
so  frequently  referred  to,  agreed — and 
the  text  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  put  In  the  Record  will  bear  this  out — 
that  he  had  arrived  at  that  conclusion 
himself  but  did  not  Include  the  reasoning 
behind  that  conclusion  in  his  study.  I 
think  for  most  of  us,  however,  before  we 
embark  on  a  $60-,  $70-,  or  even  a  $45- 


mllllon  spending  program,  we  would  first 
like  to  know  the  reasons  why  it  is  desir- 
able and  not  Just  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  briefly? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  remem- 
bers that  In  the  testimony  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  report  gave  sufficient  In- 
formation so  that  an  engineer  could  draw 
his  conclusions  from  that.  That  appears 
In  the  transcript  and  will  supplement 
the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  Is  true,  but  we 
In  this  body  are  not  engineers  and,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  think  before  we 
here  embark  upon  a  $45  million  spend- 
ing program  or  more  likely  $60  million  or 
$70  million,  I  think  we,  as  the  people's 
representatives,  ought  to  have  reasons 
that  would  make  sense  to  us  and  not 
merely  those  that  would  make  sense  Just 
to  professional  engineers. 

Second,  Mr.  Severud,  who  is  the  ex- 
pert referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  In  his  very  eloquent  presenta- 
tion here  several  weeks  ago  before  a 
hushed  and  spell-bound  Chamber,  also 
appeared  at  this  hearing.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  architectural  firm  of 
Poor,  and  he  was  quite  frank  in  ad- 
mitting that  he  has  not  only  been  asso- 
ciated with  them  In  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  the  west  front  extension 
but  had  also  been  associated  with  them 
on  the  extension  of  the  east  front. 

Frankly,  I  was  impressed  with  him. 
He  seems  to  be  a  competent  engineer.  He 
said  himself  that  he  made  a  study  on  his 
own  and  concluded  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  restore  or  to  repair  the  west 
front  but  that  extension  would  be  better, 
but  he  himself  agreed  that  this  study  of 
his  hadinot  been  placed  on  paper.  And 
when  I  said,  "Well,  we  in  the  House  and 
Senate  would  like  to  have  your  reason- 
ing; could  you  not  put  It  on  paper  for 
$250,000,  since  that  Is  what  the  other 
body  wants  to  spend  for  this  study?" 
Very  honestly  and  candidly  he  said,  "I 
think  you  ought  to  have  an  independent 
engineer  do  that  job.  I  have  been  too 
closely  associated  with  the  extension 
project." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
as  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  study 
will  be  made  by  an  independent  firm. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  going  to  get  to 
all  of  those  questions,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend.  I  am  trying  to  summarize  what  I 
take  to  be  the  results  of  our  conference. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  was  trying  to  help  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is  al- 
ways helpful. 

Mr.  Severud  did  not  specifically  say 
that  the  restoration  or  repair  and  reno- 
vation, which  I  would  call  it,  was  im- 
possible. He  said  it  could  be  done,  but  he 
said  he  felt  himself  such  a  Job  would  re- 
quire the  emptying  of  certain  rooms  ad- 
jacent to  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
for  a  longer  period  than  would  be  de- 
sirable and  that  he  himself  was  In  favor 
of  an  extension  because  it  would  supply 
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the  necessary  lateral  support  from  the 
outside. 

However,  he  also  said — and  I  thought 
this  was  another  rather  frank  admis- 
sion— that  we  do  not  have  to  go  88  feet 
out  from  the  old  wall  to  get  the  neces- 
sr.ry  support,  or  even  44  feet.  All  we  have 
to  go  is  15  feet. 

He  further  said  that  in  order  to  get 
the  support  he  felt  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  wall  from  falling  down,  we  do  not 
have  to  include  all  the  escalators,  res- 
taurants, movie  theaters,  and  lavatories 
that  are  included  in  extension  plan  No.  2, 
which  has  been  before  us  for  some  time. 

So  on  the  basis  of  this  rather  frank 
statement,  which  I  felt  presented  the 
situation  more  clearly  than  I  had  ever 
had  it  presented  to  me  before,  we  have 
now  before  us  the  conference  agreement 
which  does  provide  for  the  study  which 
many  of  us  have  been  asking  for,  to 
examine  exactly  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  repair  and  restore  the  building,  and 
how  much  it  would  cost. 

Mr.  Severud's  comments  on  repair 
versus  extension  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  are  of  course  his  own.  They  do 
not  represent  a  formal  study.  This  is 
what  we  are  now  going  to  get:  An  in- 
dependent study,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  says,  within  a  period  of  6  months 
before  the  $2  million  for  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  familiar  extension 
plan  provided  in  the  conference  report 
will  be  available  for  spending. 

The  conference  version  also  specifies 
certain  steps  which  this  restoration  study 
has  got  to  meet.  Frankly,  I  think  they  are 
a  little  strict,  but  we  cannot  get  every- 
thing, I  guess,  in  a  conference  agree- 
ment. They  provide,  for  example,  that 
the  cost  of  repair  cannot  exceed  $15  mil- 
lion. That  is  only  one-third  of  the  ex- 
pected cost  of  the  extension.  If  we  could 
get  restoration  for  $30  million  and  save 
V  the  taxpayers  $15  million,  I  think  it 
would  still  be  very  much  warranted. 

It  also  provides  there  should  not  be 
any  more  requirement  to  vacate  spaces 
in  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol  during 
restoration  than  would  be  required  in 
extension.  It  requires  further  that  the 
plan  would  have  to  put  the  building  in 
as  sound  a  condition  for  the  foreseeable 
future  as  would  extension. 

As  I  say,  I  think  some  of  these  require- 
ments are  perhaps  a  little  strict,  but  I 
would  be  prepared  to  live  with  them. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  might  be  well  for 
the  Record  and  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  point  out  these  five  specifics 
■were  not  put  in  there  by  those  who  favor 
extension.  The  were  suggested  by  the 
champion  of  restoration,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  in  the  conference, 
and  we  went  along  with  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  conference,  of 
course,  I  would  have  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  as  being  the  cham- 
pion of  restoration  within  the  confer- 
ence committee,  and  he,  of  course,  has 
done  a  very  effective  job.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  points  the  gentleman  makes. 

I  still  say,  however,  that  I  think  they 


are  a  little  strict,  but  they  are  a  vast 
improvement  over  what  we  have  had 
before. 

The  way  this  works  out  is  that  the 
study  will  have  to  be  done  within  6 
months,  and  then  it  will  be  presented  to 
the  Commission  on  Extension  of  the  Cap- 
itol, made  up  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Majority  Leader  and  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
leaders  from  the  other  body.  And  they 
will  have  one  thing  first  of  all  to  deter- 
mine: whether  the  study  meets  the  stiff 
requirements  set  out  in  the  conference 
report  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 

Very  frankly,  I  wish  we  were  not  giving 
as  much  authority  to  the  Commission  on 
the  Extension  of  the  Capitol.  I  think  this 
has  been  one  of  the  problems  in  this 
whole  matter  of  the  extension  of  both 
the  East  Front  and  the  West  Front,  the 
fact  that  previous  Congresses  have  dele- 
gated too  much  authority  to  this  com- 
mission, and  as  a  result  we  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  analyze  their  decisions. 

Secondly,  if  this  particular  jury — 
which  does  have,  as  I  understand  it  now, 
some  members  now  who  favor  restora- 
tion, but  a  majority  of  them  are  still  in 
favor  of  the  extension  plan  No.  2 — de- 
cides that  tlie  independent  study  does 
not  meet  all  the  requirements,  the  $15 
million,  for  example,  the  vacating  of 
space,  the  soundness  structurally,  and  so 
on,  then  the  Commission  is  free  to  begin 
immediately  with  eixtension  plan  No.  2. 
And  they  alone  will  be  the  judge. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  House  how  fair  the 
gentleman  has  been,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  it  in  the  time  that  has  been 
yielded  to  me. 

As  I  say,  not  only  are  the  Commission 
members  the  ones  to  be  the  judge,  but 
if  they  decide  the  restoration  study  does 
not  meet  the  requirements,  then  the 
commission  majority  certainly  leans 
strongly  toward  extension  and  they  can 
then  move  immediately  to  plan  No.  2 
without  any  opportunity  to  come  back 
to  the  House  and  say,  "We  have  to  ex- 
tend but  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
extend  by  only  15  feet  instead  of  going 
out  88  feet,  as  Mr.  Severud,  the  engineer, 
indicated  would  be  the  minimum  in  re- 
quirements." 

It  does  seem  to  me,  regardless  of 
whether  the  study  does  or  does  not  meet 
the  specifications  set  out,  the  matter 
still  ought  to  come  back  to  the  House  to 
see  whether  we  can  somehow  get  a 
cheaper,  simpler,  more  austere  kind  of 
extension  without  all  the  frills  which 
would  turn  the  West  Front  of  the  Capi- 
tol, this  sacred  and  historic  shrine  of 
democracy,  into  a  kind  of  Washington 
version  of  Disneyland. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wish  to  point  out,  as  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  from  the  other 
body  voted  in  favor  of  restoration  and 


would  be  in  a  position.  If  they  did  not 
agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Members, 
to  file  minority  views. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  three  still  is  bigger  than  two. 

Let  me  say  that  while  these  two  points 
disturb  me  and  while  I  believe  the  House 
probably  made  a  mistake  in  turning  over 
as  much  power  as  it  did  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  in 
the  first  place,  there  are  several  practical 
remedies  which  will  still  be  available  to 
us. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  going  to  take 
6  months  for  this  study  to  be  completed. 
By  that  time  we  will  be  well  into  calendar 
year  1970  and  presumably,  if  we  do  better 
than  we  have  done  this  year,  we  will  also 
be  well  into  the  legislative  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Even  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  do  not  believe 
that  the  study  meets  their  requirements 
the  text  of  the  study  would  be  a  public 
document,  available  to  all  Members  of 
the  House.  So  I  believe  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  Members  of  the  House,  when 
the  legislative  branch  appropriation  bill 
for  1971  comes  up,  to  override  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  and  to 
require  that  instead  of  proceeding  with 
exte^Jsion  plan  No.  2  we  come  up  with 
some  alternative  and  cheaper  plan. 

In  view  of  this  practical  opportunity 
that  is  given  by  this  conference  report  to 
Members  of  the  House  like  myself  and 
the  other  164  Members  who  voted  witli 
me  when  we  had  this  issue  before  us, 
we  are  probably  protected  better  under 
this  conference  report  than  we  have  ever 
been  protected  before. 

Since  we  will  now  have  a  study,  an 
independent  study,  I  do  believe  that  it 
will  now  be  possible  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  have  to  have  this 
kind  of  Howard  Johnson  Restaurant  on 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  wheth- 
er we  have  to  destroy  the  Olmsted  Ter- 
races, and  whether  we  have  to  deface 
the  present  west  front  architecture  and 
come  up  with  a  poor  man's  imitation  of 
the  east  front.  I  believe  we  probably 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  argue  all 
these  questions  before  the  $2  million 
which  is  appropriated  here  will  actually 
be  obligated  in  1971. 

In  the  few  minutes  which  remain  I ' 
want  to  reiterate  my  expression  of  es- 
teem for  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
as  I  promised  to  do.  He  has  been  emi- 
nently fair  with  me.  I  believe  the  record 
of  the  hearings  will  show  I  was  perhaps 
a  rather  rough  interrogator  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  his 
subcommittee.  But  we  did  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  believe,  to  explore  some  of  the 
basic  issues,  and  I  do  appreciate  being 
included  in  those  deliberations. 

Considering  our  failure  to  win  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  I  believe  the  confer- 
ence report  does  represent  a  livable  and 
viable  alternative. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  for 
coming  up  with  the  recommendation 
they  have  come  up  with. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
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man  for  the  fight  he  has  put  on  in  the 
House  over  the  years  to  have  a  study 
made  as  to  the  possibility  of  having  res- 
toration. In  great  metusure  I  believe  the 
study  authorized  by  this  conference  is 
attributable  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
gentleman  and  his  determination.  And,  I 
think  that  this  committee  had  the  gentle- 
man very  much  in  mind  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  study  should  be 
made. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    IN     DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  amendments 
numbered  1  through  34  pertain  solely 
to  housekeeping  operations  of  the  other 
body  and  amendments  39  through  41 
pertain  to  the  other  body,  the  longstand- 
ing practice  has  been  that  we  leave  those 
matters  to  the  other  body.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  save  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  amendments  numbered 
1  through  34  and  Nos.  39  through  41  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
SENATE 
Compensation   or  the  Vice   President   and 

Senators,  Mileage   of  the   Pbesidknt  at 

THE   Senate   and   Senators,   and   Expense 

Allowances  op  the   Vice   President  and 

Leaders  or  the  Senate 

COMPENSATION  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
SENATORS 

For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  $4,685,530. 

MILEAGE  OF   PRESIDENT   OF  THE  SENATE    AND   OF 
SENATORS  ~ 

For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Of  Senators,  $58,370. 

EXPENSE   ALLOWANCES   OF   THE    VICE   PRESIDENT, 
AND  MAJORITT  AND  MINORITY  LEADERS 

For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $10,000;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  m  all,  $16,000. 

SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  with- 
out regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  fol- 
lows : 

OFFICE  or  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $281,187. 

OFFICES    OF   THE    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY 
LEADERS 

For  Offices  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  $106,930:  Provided,  That  ef- 
fective November  1,  1969,  the  respective  lead- 
ers may  each  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  administrative  assistant  at  not 
to  exceed  $31,317  per  annum,  a  legislative  as- 
sistant at  not  to  exceed  $28,908  per  annum, 
an  executive  secretary  at  not  to  exceed  $15.- 
111  per  annum,  and  a  clerical  assistant  at 
not  to  exceed  $12,921  per  annum  in  lieu  of 
the  positions  heretofore  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  158,  agreed  to  December  9, 


1941,  Public  Law  8S-30,  approved  May  20, 
1959,  and  Senate  Resolution  240,  agreed  to 
January  24,  1952. 

OFFICES   OF   THE    MAJORITY   AMD    MINORITY 
WHIPS 

For  offices  of  the  majority  and  minority 
whips,  $68,730:  Provided,  That  effective  No- 
vember 1,  1969,  the  whips  may  each  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  administra- 
tive assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $30,003  per 
annum,  and  an  executive  secretary  at  not  to 
exceed  $15,111  per  annum. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN 

For  office  of  the  Chaplain,  $17,185:  Pro- 
vided, That  effective  November  1.  1969,  the 
compensation  of  the  Chaplain  shall  be  $10.- 
074  per  annum  and  he  shall  be  subject  to 
election  at  the  b^lnnlng  of  each  Congress: 
Provided  further  That  the  Chaplain  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  secre- 
tary at  not  to  exceed  $8,541  per  annum. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

For  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $1,675,448. 
Including  $144,673  required  for  the  purpose 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  That 
effective  November  1.  1969,  the  Secretary 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  at  not  to  exceed  $11,826  per  annum, 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  Spe- 
cial Assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $10,293  per 
annum  In  lieu  of  an  Assistant  at  $8,760  per 
annum,  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  Editor,  Digest  at  not  to  exceed  $21,024 
per  annum,  an  Assistant  Editor,  Digest  at 
not  to  exceed  $18,396  per  annum,  and  a  Clerk, 
Digest  at  not  to  exceed  $8,541  per  annum: 
Provided  further.  That,  effective  November 
1,  1969,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  Comptroller  of  the  Senate  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $35,269  per  annum,  and  a  Secretary 
to  the  Comptroller  at  a  salary  of  not  to 
exceed  $12,921  per  annum,  and  the  allow- 
ance for  clerical  assistance  and  readjust- 
ment of  salaries  In  the  disbursing  office  is 
hereby  made  available  for  personnel  at  such 
titles  and  per  annum  rates  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, at  no  time  exceeding  an  aggregate 
of  $249,660. 

COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

For  professional  and  clerical  assistance 
to  standing  committees  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee   on  Small  Business,   $4,017,014. 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

For  Clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
Of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$115,619. 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee, $116,619. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS  TO 
SENATORS 

For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators,  $24,656,608:  Provided,  That  the 
clerk  hire  allowance  of  each  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut  shall  be  Increased 
to  that  allowed  Senators  from  States  having 
a  population  of  three  million,  the  popula- 
tion of  said  State  having  exceeded  three 
million  Inhabitants:  Provided  further.  That, 
effective  November  1,  1969,  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  105(d)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1968,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
61-l(d)),  is  amended  by  Increasing  each  of 
the  amounts  In  the  table  therein  relating 
to  Senators'  clerk  hire  allowances  by  $23,652, 
and  paragraph  (2)  (I)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(I)  the  salary 
of  two  employees  may  be  fixed  at  gross  rates 
of  not  more  than  $23,652  per  annum,". 

OFFICE  OF  SERGEANT   AT   ARMS   AND   DOORKEEPER 

For  Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  I>xn'- 
keeper,  $4,915,909:  Provided,  That  effective 
November  1,  1969,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is 


authorized  to  employ  the  following  addi- 
tional employees:  A  Systems  Programer  at 
$15,987  per  annum,  a  Production  Manager 
at  114,454  per  annum,  an  Applications  Pro- 
gramer at  $13,797  per  annum,  an  Operator 
at  $10,074  per  annum,  an  Operator  at  $9,417 
per  annum,  and  six  plalnclotbesmen,  I^illce 
Force,  at  $8,760  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of 
six  Privates  at  $8,322  per  annum  each. 

OFFICES   OF  THE   SECRETARY   FOR   THE   MAJORITT 
AND    MINORITY 

For  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority, 
$196,612. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    LEGISLATIVE    COUNSEL    OF    THE 

SENATE 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
$374,100. 

PAYMENT  TO   WIDOW  OF  DECEASED   SENATOR 

For  payment  to  Louella  Dirksen,  widow 
of  Everett  McKiuley  Dirksen,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  $49,500. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
senate  policy  committees 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy   Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $236,720  for  each  such  Commit- 
tee; In  all,  $473,440. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  MAINTENANCE 

For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  four  automobiles, 
one  for  the  Vice  President,  one  for  the  Pres- 
ident Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority 
Leader,  and  one  for  the  Minority  Leader, 
$50,880. 

FURNITURE 

For  service  and  materials  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture,  $31,190:  Provided,  That  the  furni- 
ture purchased  is  not  available  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

INQUIRIES   AND   INVESTIGATIONS 

For  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  Including 
$431,775  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  be  available  also  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  In  Senate  Resolution  Numbered 
193,  agreed  to  October  14.  1943,  $6,646,755, 
of  which  amount  $6,000  is  hereby  made 
available  for  obligations  incurred  in  fiscal 
year  1968. 

FOLDING    DOCUMENTS 

For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $2.82  per  hour  per  person, 
$46,366. 

MAIL    TRANSPORTATION 

For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  malls 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $16,560. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS 

For  Miscellaneous  Items,  exclusive  of  la- 
bor, $5,708,986  including  $497,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82, 
approved  July  6,  1961.  and  $16,000  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  on  Art  and  An- 
tiques of  the  Senate. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Miscel- 
laneous Items,  fiscal  year  1969",  $300,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion "Salaries,  officers  and  employees.  Sen- 
ate, fiscal  year  1969". 

POSTAGE    STAMPS 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  Offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$240;  and  for  air  mall  and  special  delivery 
stamps  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $350; 
Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $216;  Sena- 
tors and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  au- 
thorized  by  law,   $119,328:    Provided.  That 
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the  iTiftTimnrw  kUowance  per  c*plta  of  $960 
Is  Increased  to  11,066  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1970 
and  thereafter:  Provided  further.  That  Sen- 
ators from  States  partially  or  wholly  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  shall  be  allowed  an 
additional  t364  each  fiscal  year;  In  all. 
$120,133. 

STATIOKABT    (REVOLVING    TWD) 

For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  $363,600;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  Committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate,  $14,250;  In  aU,  $377,860;  Provided, 
That  effective  with  the  fiscal  year  1970  and 
thereafter  the  allowance  for  stationery  for 
each  Senator  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $3,600  per  an- 
num; ProtHded  further.  That  section  106  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1969  (Public  Law  90-417,  approved  July  23, 
1968),  is  hereby  made  applicable  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

For  an  amount  for  communications  which 
may  be  expended  Interchangeably,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  limitations  and  restric- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  for  payment 
of  charges  on  official  telegrams  and  long- 
distance telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  addition  to  those  otherwise  author- 
ized, $15,160. 

ADMINTSTRATtVK    PROVISIONS 

Effective  October  1,  1969,  the  third  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Administrative 
Provisions"  In  the  appropriations  for  the 
Senate  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1957,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  53),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$300"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$400",  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  colon  preceding  the  proviso  therein 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  Incurred  for 
subscriptions  to  newspapers,  magazines,  pe- 
riodicals, or  clipping  or  similar  services". 

Effective  July  1,  1969,  the  third  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Administrative  Provi- 
sions" in  the  appropriations  for  tbe  Senate 
in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1959,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  43b),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  portion  thereof  relating 
to  payments  from  tbe  Contingent  Fund  of 
the  Senate  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"The  Contingent  Fund  of  tbe  Senate  la 
hereafter  made  available  for  reimbursement 
of  transportation  expenses  Incurred  by  Sen- 
ators in  traveling,  on  official  business,  by  the 
nearest  usual  route,  between  Washington, 
District  of  Colimahia,  and  any  point  In  their 
home  States,  for  not  to  exceed  twelve  round 
trips  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  one-way 
trips)  in  each  fiscal  year,". 

Section  6(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act,  1926  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-603(c)), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,"  the  words  "Oomp- 
troUer  of  the  Senate,". 

The  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Administrative  Provi- 
sions" in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1962,  as  amended  (3  U.S.C.  127),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  is  hereafter  made  avail- 
able for  reimbursement  of  transportation 
expenses  incurred  in  traveling  by  the  nearest 
usual  route  between  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  any  point  in  the  home  State 
of  the  Senator  Involved,  for  not  to  exceed 
eight  round  trips  made  by  employees  in  each 
Senator's  office  In  any  fiscal  year,  such  pay- 
ment to  be  made  only  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Senator  containing  a  certifica- 
tion by  such  Senator  that  such  travel  was 
performed  in  line  of  official  duty."  This  provi- 
sion shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  round 
trips  commencing  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  dlsbinrsed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  avsll- 
able  for  payment  of  compensation  to  any 


person  for  any  period  tor  which  such  person 
Is  carried  In  a  leave  without  pay  status  from 
a  position  in  or  under  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

SENATS   OFFICE   BUILDINGS 

For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  lt«ns  and 
supplies.  Including  furniture,  fturnishings, 
and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  material 
Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for 
purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  and 
for  personal  and  other  services;  including 
eight  attendants  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings; 
including  the  subway  and  subway  transporta- 
tion systems  connecting  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uniforms  or  al- 
lowances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902),  to  be  expended  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol;  in  all,  $3,310,000,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $135,000  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended. 

EXTI^SION     OF    ADDITIONAL    SENATE    OFFICE 
BUILOINO   SITE 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Ct^itol, 
under  the  direction  of  tbe  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission,  to  acquire  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  real 
property  heretofore  acquired  as  a  site  for  an 
additional  office  building  for  the  United 
States  Senate  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1948, 
approved  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  1028)  and 
Public  Law  85-591,  approved  August  6,  1958 
(72  Stat.  495-498),  by  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, transfer,  or  otherwise,  for  purposes  of 
extension  of  such  site,  all  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned  property  contained  In  lots  863, 
864.  892,  893,  894,  and  905  in  Square  725  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  alleys  or 
parts  of  alleys  and  streets  contained  within 
the  curblines  surrounding  said  square,  as 
such  square  appears  on  the  records  in  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  of  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  any  proceeding  for 
condemnation  brought  under  this  Act  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
December  23,  1963  (16  D.C.  Code,  sees.  1351- 
1368) :  Provided  further.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  real  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  States  and  any 
alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  and  streets  con- 
tained within  the  ciirbllnes  surrounding 
SquEU'e  725  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Ar- 
chitect of  tbe  Capitol,  made  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, be  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
and  any  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  or  streets  con- 
tained within  the  curfoUnes  of  said  square 
shall  be  closed  and  vacated  by  the  Com- 
mlsslonor  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  Part  m  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967,  in  accord- 
ance with  any  reqiiest  therefor  made  by  tbe 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  the  approval  of 
such  Cbmmlssion :  Provided  further.  That, 
upon  acquisition  of  any  real  property  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
when  directed  by  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission  to  so  act,  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  demolition  and/or  removal  of 
any  buildings  or  other  structures  on,  or  con- 
stituting a  part  of,  such  property  and,  pend- 
ing demollti<Mi,  to  use  the  property  for  Gov- 
ernment purposes  or  to  lease  any  or  all  of 
such  proi)erty  for  such  periods  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Incur  any  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith:  Provided  further.  That  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol  PoMce  shall  ex- 
tend over  any  real  jwoperty  acquired  under 
this  Act  and  such  property  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds; 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
and  to  make  such  expenditures.  Including 
expenditures  for  personal  and  other  services, 


as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  appropriation:  $1,260,000^  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SENATE    a^Bilfm 

For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary  expenses,  $76,000. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mpus  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with  and  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT   MR.   ANDREWS  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
through  34,  and  nos.  39  through  41,  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk  . 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  37:  On  page  28,  line 
1,  strike  out: 

"extension    of   the    CAPlrOL 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Extension 
of  the  Capitol',  $2,000,000." 
And  insert  the  following : 

"west  front  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

"For  the  conduct  of  studies  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restoring  the  west- 
central  front  of  the  Capitol,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  act,  $250,000,  which  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  for  'Pres- 
ervation of  Historic  Properties',  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior." 

MOTION   OFFERED   BT  MR.   ANDREWS  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
Hoxise  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  37  and 
concur  thereto  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out 
and  Inserted  by  said  amendmoit,  insert  the 
foUowtog: 

"KXTENSIOK   OF  THE   CAPITOL 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Extension 
of  the  Capitol',  $2,275,000,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  for 
Extendon  of  the  United  States  Capitol  as 
authorised  by  law:  Provided,  That  such  por- 
tion of  the  foregoing  appropriation  as  may 
be  necessary  shaU  be  used  for  emergency 
shoring  and  repairs  of,  and  related  work  on, 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $250,000 
of  the  foregoing  apprc^rlation  shall  be  used 
for  the  employment  of  IndepMident  non- 
governmental engineering  and  other  neces- 
sary services  for  studytog  and  reporting 
(wlthto  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
employment  contract)  on  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  restoring  such  west  central  front 
under  such  terms  and  eondfttons  as  the 
Comndsslon  may  determines  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  pending  the  completion  and  con- 
slderatloB  of  such  study  and  report,  no  fur- 
ther work  toward  extension  of  such  west 
central  ftont  shall  be  carried  on:  Provided 
further.  That  after  submission  of  such  study 
and  report  asnd  eonslderation  thereof  by  the 
commission,  the  Commission  shall  direct  the 
preparation  of  final  plans  for  eztendlBg  such 
west  central  front  In  accord  with  Plan  2 
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(which  said  Commission  has  approved),  un- 
less such  restoration  study  report  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission: 

"(1)  That  through  restoration,  such  west 
central  front  can,  without  undue  hazard  to 
safety  of  the  structure  and  persons,  be 
made  safe,  sound,  dvu-able,  and  beautiful  for 
the  foreseeable  future; 

"(2)  That  restoration  can  be  accomplished 
with  no  more  vacation  of  west  central  front 
space  in  the  building  proper  (excluding  the 
terrace  structure)  than  would  be  required  by 
the  proposed  extension  Plan  2; 

"(3)  That  the  method  or  methods  of  ac- 
complishing restoration  can  be  so  described 
or  specified  as  to  form  the  basis  for  perform- 
ance of  the  restoration  work  by  competitive, 
lumpsum,  fixed  price  construction  bid  or 
bids; 

"(4)  That  the  cost  of  restoration  would 
not  exceed  $16,000,000; 

"(6)  That  the  time  schedule  for  accom- 
plishing the  restoration  work  will  not  exceed 
that  heretofore  projected  for  accomplishing 
the  Plan  2  extension  work:  Provided  further. 
That  after  consideration  of  the  restoration 
study  report,  if  the  Commission  concludes 
that  all  five  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore 
specified  are  met,  the  Commission  shall  then 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
tbe  question  of  whether  to  extend  or  restore 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
motion  be  dispensed  with  and  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 
TO  PILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S.  2864,  THE  HOUSING  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  im- 
til  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1969,  S. 
2864. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  DISPOSAL  OF  CER- 
TAIN REAL  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
CHICKAMAUGA  AND  CHATTA- 
NOOGA NATIONAL  MILITARY 
PARK,  GA. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   take   from   the 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (Kit.  9163)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  certain  real 
property  in  the  Chickamauga  and  Chat- 
tanooga National  Military  Park,  Ga., 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "under  that  Act" 
and  insert:  "subject  to  the  retention  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  a  reversionary 
interest  in  perpetuity  with  respect  to  any 
portion  of  such  property  not  utilized  for  edu- 
cational purposes  under  that  Act,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl. 
9163  was  considered  by  the  House  on 
October  20.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
discussed  this  legislation  there  was  some 
concern  with  the  prospects  that  the  lands 
might  be  used  for  other  than  educational 
purposes.  Since  the  purpose  for  this  pro- 
posed disposal  is  to  make  presently  un- 
needed  park  lands  available  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  much  needed  educational 
complex,  the  enactment  of  H.R.  9163  is 
highly  appropriate. 

The  other  body  has  approved  HH.  9163 
with  an  amendment  providing  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  retain 
a  reversionary  interest  in  the  property 
in  perpetuity.  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
some  or  all  of  the  property  should  not  be 
needed  or  used  for  educational  purposes 
at  any  time  in  the  future,  the  amend- 
ment will  assure  that  the  prc^ierty  will 
revert  to  the  United  States  for  use  for 
park  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  to  HH. 
9163. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION    OF    VOTING    RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  csdl  up 
House  Resolution  714,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
low?: 

H.  Res.  714 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4249)  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  with  respect  to  the  discriminatory  use 
of  tests  and  devices.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of 
order,  the  text  of  the  bill  HJl.  12695  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  At  tbe  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  HM.  4249  for  amend- 


ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  biU  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  adopted,  and  the  previoiis  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  tbe 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hous^. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  313] 

Addabbo  Fulton,  Tenn.     Powell 

Ashley  Fuqua  Price,  Tex. 

Barrett  Hagan  Relfel 

Brooks  Hays  Riegle 

Byrne,  Pa.  Began  Ruppe 

Cahlll  Hosmer  Saylor 

Clark  HuU  Scheuer 

CoUler  Klrwan  Tunney 

Cowger  Kuykendall  Utt 

Cramer  Kyi  Vander  Jagt 

Dawson  Landgrebe  Vlgortto 

Dingell  Landrum  Whalley 

EUberg  Lipscomb  Wilson, 

Evins,  Tenn.  MaiUiard  Charles  H. 

FasceU  Passman  Wright 
Frelinghuysen    Pollock 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  387  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SiirrH),  (>endlng  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4249  calls  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pending  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  for  an  additional  5  years.  The 
rule  calls  for  3  hours'  general  debate, 
open  rule,  with  permission  for  substitute 
amendments.  Points  of  order  are  waived 
due  to  the  fact  that  H.R.  12695  may  not 
be  considered  germane. 

The  purpose  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
was  to  aid  American  citizens  who  pre- 
viously had  been  disenfranchised  under 
local  laws  or  technicalities  to  enjoy  the 
right  of  franchise  given  to  them  under 
the  15th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Previous  enactment  of  Federal 
laws  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  vot- 
ing procedures  in  certain  areas,  primarily 
in  the  South,  had  failed  to  carry  out 
protection  for  these  disenfranchised 
citizens.  Certain  States  initiated  laws 
and  procedures  designed  to  block  provi- 
sions of  legislation  pending  before  the 
enactment  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 
The  most  common  among  these  pro- 
cedures of  denying  citizens  the  franchise 
was  the  use  of  literacy  tests.  For  ex- 
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ample,  in  one  State  in  the  southern  area, 
registration  increased  only  2  percent 
from  1954  to  1964 — a  period  of  10  years. 
In  this  particular  State  70  percent  of  the 
white  citizens  of  voting  age  were  regis- 
tered, as  compared  with  only  6.4  percent 
figure  for  nonwhites.  In  certain  other 
States  in  the  southern  locality  the  same 
meager  registration  existed  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act,  which  this  bill  caUs  for  extending 
for  a  5-year  period. 

When  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  4  years  ago  the  roll- 
call  vote  was  77  to  19.  The  House  passed 
the  same  legislation  by  a  landslide  vote 
of  333  to  85  on  July  9,  1965.  The  1965  act 
has  been  a  remarkable  success  in  giving 
previously  disenfranchised  citizens  their 
constitutional  right  to  vote.  As  an  ex- 
ample, Negro  registration  has  jianped  in 
these  areas  from  29  percent  to  52  percent. 
In  those  States  covered  by  the  1965  act 
more  than  800,000  Negroes  have  been 
registered  and  the  number  of  blacks 
elected  to  office  has  increased  from  78  to 
nearly  500.  Despite  this  success,  Negro 
voting  registration  is  still  low  in  nu- 
merous coimties  within  these  States.  The 
provisions  of  the  1965  act  are  due  to  ex- 
pire in  August  1970.  If  this  catastrophe 
should  occur  that  this  legislation  were 
njt  extended,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
massive  reregistration  drives  to  deny 
thousands  of  American  citizens  voting 
rights  already  won,  as  well  as  depriving 
relief  still  denied  thousands  of  citizens  in 
States  and  localities  now  covered.  Weak- 
ening this  voting  rights  bill  will  bring 
aJ>out  adidtional  dissension  and  racial 
bitterness  in  areas  of  disenfranchise- 
ment. 

Under  this  law  the  Attorney  General, 
guided  by  standards  set  out  in  the  act, 
can  appoint  Federal  examiners  and  ob- 
servers in  areas  covered  by  the  legisla- 
tion. The  appointment  of  examiners  is 
only  to  be  made  where  there  is  evidence 
of  violation  of  the  15th  amendment,  due 
to  the  manipulation  of  the  registration 
system.  The  examiners  prepare  lists  of 
eligible  voter  applicants  whom  State  offi- 
cials are  required  to  register. 

I  imderstand  that  in  considering  this 
extension  three  major  amendments  are 
anticipated.  One  is  the  adnxnistration's 
substitute;  second  a  change  in  coverage 
formula;  and,  third,  a  national  ban  on 
literacy  tests. 

Regional  legislation  helping  the  dis- 
enfranchised voter  is  necessary  when 
regional  problems  exist.  The  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  already  has  statutory 
authority  to  conduct  investigations  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  vot- 
ing fraud  and  irregularities. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  base 
the  act's  coverage  formula  on  1968  elec- 
tion voter  participation  rather  than  1964 
election  voter  participation.  If  this 
amendment  were  accepted,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia — all 
presently  covered — would  escape  cover- 
age. 

States  that  have  In  good  faith  elimi- 
nated discrimination  in  voting — as  evi- 
denced in  1968  results,  compared  to  those 
of  1964 — should  no  longer  be  punished 
for  past  wrongs. 

The  improvement  in  nonwhite  voter 
registration  and  participation  is  the  re- 


sult of  the  law  and  its  enforcement  more 
than  so-called  good  faith  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  States.  Continued  resistance 
and  defiance  of  this  law  can  be  docu- 
mented. For  example,  after  passage  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  Mississippi 
made  three  amendments  to  the  Missis- 
sippi statutes  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  interfering  with  Negroes'  access 
to  public  office.  These  changes  were  made 
without  Federal  preclearance,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  law. 

Despite  general  improvement,  dispari- 
ties in  white  and  nonwhite  participation 
still  exist  in  many  localities. 

I  hope  the  House  membership  will  vote 
to  extend  the  present  effective  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  received  a  letter 
from  President  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University,  who 
President  Eisenhower  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  original  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission in  1957,  and  he  is  still  serving 
and  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  his 
letter  with  my  remarks  and  ask  for  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  to  extend  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Commission  on  Crvn.  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  8,  1969. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr^  Madden  :  This  week  the  House  of 
Representatilves  will  vote  on  the  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  another 
five  years,  i  The  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights 
has  amplyidocumented  the  need  for  a  simple 
extension  (H^JtX^Votlng  Rights  Act  with  all 
of  its  protective  provisions  intact.  The  Ad- 
ministration's substitute  Is  a  much  weaker 
bill.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission 
that  general  electoral  reforms  should  not  be 
tied  with  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  because  the  effect  would  be  to  dilute  and 
confuse  enforcement  of  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment rights  with  general  reforms  based  on 
other  considerations. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  since  1957  when  the  original 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by  our  late 
President  Eisenhower.  Prom  my  perspective 
of  12  years  on  the  Commission,  I  think  I  can 
say  that  there  has  been  no  more  effective 
piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  than  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  that  statute,  a  succession  of  legislative 
and  Judicial  pronouncements  had  proven 
totally  ineffective  to  deal  with  historic  and 
deep-rooted  voting  denials. 

The  Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties 
who  shaped  and  supported  the  1965  Act  can 
rightfully  point  with  pride  to  one  of  the 
great  legislative  accomplishments  of  this 
decade.  Their  proof  lies  in  the  nearly  two 
million  newly  enfranchised  Negro  voters  In 
the  South,  in  the  463  elected  Negro  office 
holders,  and  in  the  many  changes  which 
have  taken  place  &s  a  result  of  greater  par- 
ticipation by  Negroes  In  the  political  life  of 
their  communities,  cities,  States  and  Nation. 
The  passage  of  that  Act  was  one  of  political 
and  moral  correctness. 

I  do  fear  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
feel  that  the  voting  problems  at  which  the 
1965  Act  was  directed  have  been  solved.  They 
have  not.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  remains 
to  be  fully  Implemented.  We  cannot  retreat 
on  this  front.  If  we  do,  we  run  the  risk  of 
endangering  the  faith  of  many  of  our  people 
in  the  ability  of  our  Government  to  meet  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  its  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  M.  Hesbubgh, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Does  the 
great  State  of  Indiana  have  a  literacy 
test  for  voting? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  State  of  Indiana 
allows  its  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  to 
vote,  and  every  citizen  who  is  qualified  to 
vote,  votes  in  the  great  '<■  tate  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  My  ques- 
tion is:  Do  you  have  a  literacy  test  there? 
Can  illiterates  vote  in  Indiana? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Can  illit- 
erates vote  in  Indiana? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  say  that  everybody 
who  votes  in  the  State,  qualified  by  age 
and  citizenship,  votes  in  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  has  answered  my 
question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  the  State  of  Indiana  does 
not  have  a  literacy  test. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith)  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  gentleman  from  California 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, House  Resolution  714  provides  an 
open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4249,  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  It  also 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
12695  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  The  specific  language  in  House 
Resolution  714  to  make  this  possible  is— 

It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider,  without 
the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order,  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  12695  as  an  amendment 
to  the  bUl. 

Although  the  report  states  that  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  4249  is  to  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
437)  for  an  additional  5  years,  it  is  noted 
that  the  title  of  the  biU  is  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect 
to  the  discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  de- 
vices. It  is  further  noted  that  the  lan- 
guage refers  specifically  to  section  4(a) 
and  simply  changes  the  word  "five"  to 
"ten"  in  three  instances.  Accordingly, 
some  of  us  on  the  Rules  Committee  felt 
that  some  or  possibly  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  12695  might  not  be  ger- 
mane. This  would  be  decided  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  To  avoid  any  question  of 
germaneness,  the  "rule"  was  written  as 
above  indicated. 

As  of  this  moment,  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain  whether  H.R.  12695  will  be 
offered  in  its  entirety  as  an  amendment, 
or  by  separate  subjects.  Nor  am  I  defi- 
nitely certain  who  will  offer  the  same. 
But  in  any  event,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  an  of  the  provisions  offered  will 
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also  be  subject  to  amendment.  As  I  stated 
In  the  Rules  Committee,  it  is  not  my  In- 
tention to  try  to  defeat  HJR.  4249  by  this 
rule.  An  opportunity  will  arise  in  due 
time  to  vote  on  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4249  either  in  its  entirety,  or  with  any 
amendments  that  may  be  adopted.  My 
intention  is  simply  to  permit  the  House 
to  consider  the  language  in  the  admin- 
istration bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
into  December,  and  have  considerable 
legislation  to  consider,  particularly  ap- 
propriation bills  before  adjournment,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  this  act  does 
not  expire  until  August  1970,  it  would 
seem  more  practicable  to  me  to  defer  this 
measure  until  we  return  next  year. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
review  the  two  bills  as  I  understand  them 
to  be. 

H.R.  4249  extends  for  5  years,  until 
August  1975,  those  provisions  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  which  are  not 
permanent  law.  If  not  extended,  such 
provisions  would  expire  in  August  1970. 
Those  provisions  which  will  be  ex- 
tended include — 

First, 'a  suspension  of  any  literacy  test 
or  device  as  a  prerequisite  for  voter  reg- 
istration. 

Second,  this  suspension  is  imposed  on 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  which 
on  November  1,  1964,  maintained  such 
a  test  or  device  if  in  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
residents  of  voting  age  were  registered  to 
vote  or  actually  did  vote  in  the  1964  pres- 
idential election. 

Third.  No  new  test  or  device  could  be 
enacted  unless  approved  by  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  un- 
less the  proposed  new  test  or  device  was 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  who 
did  not  object  to  it  within  60  days.  Since 
passage  of  the  act,  over  225  voting  laws 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  approval.  Only  four  had 
been  objected  to  as  of  July  1,  1969. 

In  1966  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  1965  act  in  South 
Carolina  v.  Katzenback,  383  U.S.  301.  .- 
States  now  covered  by  the  act  are: 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, South  Carolina,  Virginia,  39  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina,  one  county  in 
Arizona,  and  one  in  Hawaii. 

The  approach  taken  in  H.R.  12695  is 
fundamentally  different.  No  formula  is 
used;  the  bill  would  apply  equally  to  all 
jurisdictions;  there  is  no  "trigger." 
Basically,  it  would  lessen  the  voter  regis- 
tration protection  of  the  existing  act 
while  adding  new  provisions  which  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  act. 
The  differences  are — 
First.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  requires  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision covered  by  the  act  which  seeks  to 
change  any  voting  law  to  first  either  ob- 
tain the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  sue  for  approval  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
there  Is  no  objection  by  the  Attorney 
General  within  60  days,  such  changes 
may  be  enforced.  If  he  objects,  such 
changes  may  not  be  enforced  until  the 
district  court  rules  such  changes  are  ac- 
ceptable because  they  do  not  have  the 
effect  of  denying  any  person  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  race  or  color.  The 
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burden  of  proof  is  clearly  on  the  State 
to  show  no  discrimination. 

HJl.  12695  would  repeal  this  section  of 
the  Act.  For  the  existing  procedure  it 
would  substitute  statutory  authority  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  seek  an  injunc- 
tion, in  a  three-judge  Federal  district 
court,  against  the  enforcement  of  any 
voting  quaUfication  which  has  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race.  This  procedure 
would  apply  to  all  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  not  just  to  those  States 
covered  by  the  1965  act.  This  provision 
would  place  the  burden  of  proof  to  show 
discrimination  on  the  Government.  The 
shift  of  the  burden  of  proof  is  at  least  as 
significant  as  the  removal  of  the  trigger- 
ing formula  in  favor  of  broadening  cov- 
erage to  all  the  States. 

Second.  The  1965  act  contains  a  for- 
mula, or  "trigger"  which  effectively  lim- 
its the  coverage  of  the  act  to  a  few  States. 
The  formula  brings  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  those  States  which  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  had  a  voter  literacy  test  or 
other  device  if  in  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
population  of  voting  age  were  registered, 
or  less  than  50  percent  of  the  population 
of  voting  age  actually  voted  in  the  1964 
presidential  election. 

H.R.  12695  eliminates  this  provision 
from  the  act.  In  its  place  it  provides  a 
nationwide  ban  on|all  literacy  tests  until 
January  1, 1974. 

Third.  Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
send  Federal  examiners  into  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  covered  by  the  act 
if  he  has  received  20  valid  complaints 
alleging  voter  discrimination,  or  if  he  be- 
lieves examiners  are  necessary  to  enforce 
the  right  to  vote.  These  examiners  pre- 
pare lists  of  voters  whom  State  officials 
must  register.  Under  section  8  of  the  act. 
Federal  observers  may  be  sent  into  areas 
previously  designated  to  receive  examin- 
ers in  order  to  watch  for  irregularities. 
H.R.  12695  broadens  this  authority  to 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  send 
Federal  examiners  into  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  if  he  has  received  20 
valid  complaints  or  if  he  believes  them 
necessary  to  enforce  the  right  to  vote; 
he  ij  not  limited  to  those  areas  covered 
by  the  1965  act.  Similarly,  Federal  ob- 
servers may  be  sent  to  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  in  the  country  if  he 
believes  it  necessary  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation. Examiners  need  not  have  been 
designated  to  be  sent,  as  under  the  act, 
before  observers  go  in. 

Fourth.  Present  law  and  court  deci- 
sions now  permit  States  to  condition 
the  right  to  vote  on  literacy  and  other 
reasonable  requirements  not  applied  in  a 
discriminatory  manner.  Some  20  States 
now  have  literacy  tests.  As  indicated 
above,  the  1965  act  forbids  the  use  of 
such  tests  if  they  were  in  effect  on  No- 
vember 1.  1964,  and  if  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  population  was 
either  registered  on  that  date  or  actually 
voted  in  the  1964  presidential  election. 

H.R.  12695  would  suspend  all  such  lit- 
eracy tests  in  all  States  imtil  January  1, 
1974.  By  that  time  the  Congress  would 
have  received  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  new  National  Advisory 


Commission  on  Voting  Righte  which 
would  presumably  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
further  action. 

Fifth.  Under  present  law  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  is  empowered  to 
investigate  complaints  that  citizens  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote  by  reason 
of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

H.R.  12695  would  create  a  new,  tempo- 
rary, National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Voting  Rights  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, all  Presidentially  appointed,  one  of 
whom  he  would  designate  as  Chairman. 
The  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  make  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  laws  restricting  the  right  to 
vote,  and  of  existing  corrupt  or  fraudu- 
lent practices  used  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  to  vote.  A  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  including  rec- 
ommendations, is  required  by  Janu- 
ai7  15,  1973,  after  which  the  Commission 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Sixth.  H.R.  12695  deals  with  the  ex- 
isting problem  of  residency  requirements 
in  presidential  elections.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  newly  arrived  resident  may 
vote  in  a  presidential  election  in  his  new 
State  of  residence  if  he  arrived  there  be- 
fore September  1  of  the  election  year. 
If  he  did  not,  then  he  could  still  vote  at 
his  former  address  in  the  State  he  left 
after  September  1. 

This  subject  is  not  included  in  the 
1965  act. 

evaluation  of  thb  two  bills 

The  scope  and  thrust  of  the  two  bills, 
H.R.  4249  and  H.R.  12695  are  funda- 
mentally different.  The  first  extends 
existing  law  only.  No  change  in  the  terms, 
provisions,  or  coverage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  are  included.  The  sum 
total  of  amendments  to  the  1965  Act  is 
to  strike  the  word  "five"  where  it  ap- 
pears in  three  instances  and  substitute 
the  word  "ten"  thus  extending  it  for  5 
additonal  years,  until  August  6,  1975. 

H.R.  12695  both  strikes  new  ground 
and  fundamentally  amends  the  1965  Act. 
It  would:  first,  strike  the  formula  and 
triggering  device  which  now  effectively 
limits  coverage  of  the  act  to  a  few  States; 
second,  prohibit  all  States  from  using 
literacy  tests  until  1974;  third,  eliminate 
existing  statutory  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  in  which  a  State 
covered  by  the  1965  act  changes  its  vot- 
ing laws  and  substitutes  a  new  provision 
covering  all  States;  fourth,  with  respect 
to  such  new  provision,  shifts  the  burden 
of  proof  from  the  States  to  show  lack 
of  discrimination  over  to  the  Attorney 
General  who  would  have  to  assume  the 
burden  of  affirmatively  proving  discrim- 
ination; and  fifth,  removes  the  existing 
problem  with  respect  to  residency  re- 
quirements, a  matter  not  touched  by  the 
1965  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time.  I  do  have  some  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  yield  some  of  his  time  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  voted  against  the  granting  of 
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the  rule  in  the  Rules  Committee  because 
of  my  desire  to  indicate  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportxmity  my  opposition  to  the 
offering  of  the  substitute  which  has  been 
adequately  and,  I  think,  very  fali'ly  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
me  in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smuth). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substitute  bill  has 
been  referred  to  as  H.R.  12695.  I  shall 
not  contest  the  granting  or  the  adoption 
of  the  rule  here  this  afternoon.  I  indeed 
think  that  today,  due  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  insofar  as  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  concerned  and  the  importance 
of  this  matter,  we  had  best  get  on  with 
the  fundamental  decision  which  con- 
fronts us. 

There  are  some  perhaps,  but  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  who  will  not  now 
concede  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  was  not  only  necessary  but  that  it 
has  been  a  very  effective  instnunent. 

As  I  read  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  the 
figures  I  think  were  that  something  over 
800,000  or  1  million  persons  had  been 
added  to  the  voting  rolls  since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  act  on  August  6,  1965. 

Indeed,  the  Attorney  General  himself — 
and  this  appears  at  page  232  of  the 
hearings — said  his  testimony  was  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  the  results 
that  had  been  achieved  under  this  legis- 
lation were  truly  tremendous. 

There  had  been  other  voting  rights 
statutes,  1957,  1960,  and  1964— but  there 
was  still  massive  indication  of  discrimi- 
nation in  voting  rights  when  this  House 
in  1965  adopted  this  legislation. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  be 
confronted  with  the  argument  that  this 
is  regional,  that  this  is  sectional  legis- 
lation which  should  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  statute  of  more  universal  ap- 
plication. Let  me  say  as  for  myself,  and 
I  think  for  the  great  majority  of  us  who 
sit  in  this  House,  there  was  no  intent  by 
this  enactment  to  humUiate  our  south- 
em  brethren,  to  press  some  crown  of 
thorns  to  their  brow  or  to  in  some  man- 
ner mortify  their  flesh  to  gain  some  full 
expiation  for  past  offenses  which  they 
had  committed. 

I  believe  charges  of  that  kind  belong 
to  the  Gi€orge  Wallace  group,  but  it  is 
not,  I  repeat,  the  spirit  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  was  Win  Rogers  who  once 
said  "I  have  never  met  a  man  that  I 
didn't  like."  Let  me  amend  that  state- 
ment to  say  I  never  met  a  southerner  I 
did  not  Uke,  and  particularly  those  who 
serve,  and  serve  honorably,  in  this  body. 

But  this  legislation  was  designed  to 
focus  on  those  jurisdictions  where,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  those  deeply  in- 
grained patterns  and  practices  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  electoral  process  that 
have  come  over  the  years  to  be  accepted 
as  virtually  a  way  of  life,  and  this  law 
was  an  effort  to  remedy  ancient  and 
legitimate  grievances,  and  I  think  we 
have  made  progress  toward  that  goal, 
and  we  ought  to  make  further  progress 
toward  that  goal,  and  to  give  it  the 
impetus  that  it  deserves  by  a  straight 
extension  of  this  act  rather  than  perhaps 
running  the  danger,  as  I  will  point  out 
for  everybody  this  afternoon,  of  ensnar- 
ing this  whole  matter  in  the  further  toils 
of    constitutional    controversy    to    the 


point  where  we  might  indeed  vitiate  the 
very  useful  purpose  of  this  act. 

Now,  it  is  true — it  is  true  that  imder 
the  substitute  that  I  understand  will  be 
offered,  the  Attorney  General  could  file 
suit  and  seek  injunctive  relief  against 
those  jurisdictions  that  seek  to  change 
their  voting  practices  or  their  procedure 
in  order  to  perpetuate  discrimination  or 
to  return  to  the  kind  of  discrimination 
that  existed  before  by  operation  of  local 
literacy  tests  which  were  suspended  in 
those  States. 

But  as  my  colleague  from  California 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  a  significant 
change  in  the  burden  of  proof,  and  the 
Attorney  General  must  not  only  use  his 
vision  to  encompass  the  entire  country 
with  all  of  its  thousands  of  voting  dis- 
tricts all  over  the  land,  and  make  sure 
that  there  has  not  somewhere  been  a 
change  in  the  law  or  in  the  procedure, 
but  he  must  then  go  in  and  establish 
by  a  greater  weight  or  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  there  is  in  fact  dis- 
crimination. 

Now,  is  it  just  an  illusion  that  some  of 
us  cherish  when  we  fear  that  perhaps 
there  will  be  some  who  will  seek  to  resort 
to  new  and  sophisticated  legal  strata- 
gems- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  be  granted  additional  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Is  it  12  min- 
utes as  of  now? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 

COITCCt. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  cannot  yield 
more  time,  since  I  now  have  requests  for 
additional  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  mere  illusion?  I 
have  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  May  of 
1968,  entitled  "Political  Participation." 
I  do  not  have  the  time  in  3  minutes  to 
read  the  documented  story  of  the  very 
sophisticated  efforts  that  have  been  made 
even  since  the  passage  of  this  act  to  sub- 
vert the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  to 
deny  the  rights  granted  to  every  citizen 
under  the  15th  amendment.  I  submit 
it  is  not  merely  an  illusion  when  we  fear 
that  unless  we  have  sections  4  and  5  re- 
tained in  this  law  in  their  present  form, 
that  we  may  well  see  retreat  and  regres- 
sion rather  than  the  further  progress 
that  we  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  in  the  very  brief 
time  that  I  have  remaining  say  to  those 
who  feel  very  sincerely  that  we  ought  to 
have  universal  application  to  all  50 
States,  we  ought  to  have  an  absolute  ban 
on  literacy  tests;  let  me  say  to  them  that 
in  the  last  2  or  3  days,  after  reading 
and  rereading  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections, 


360  U.S.  45 — and,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  10  years  ago — that  on  the  basis  of 
that  opinion  I  think  there  is  grave  con- 
stitutional doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  can  simply  ban  these  tests  all  over 
the  country  without  any  reference  at  all 
to  whether  or  not  they  have  ever  been 
used  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  against  somebody  in  voting 
because  of  his  race  or  because  of  his  color. 

I  submit  that  the  law  of  the  land  today 
at  the  very  best  places  that  question  ia 
very  grave  doubt. 

Do  we  want  to  jeopardize  the  gains  we 
have  made  imder  this  statute  and  pos- 
sibly risk  its  invalidation  by  a  future 
court  decision  by  adopting  a  provision 
that  may  not  be  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  the  Supreme  Court's 
unanimous  decision  In  Lassiter  against 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections: 

(360  U.S.  45] 
Louise  Lassiter,  Appellant,  v.  Northampton 

County  Board  of  Elections 

(No.  584 — Argued  May  18,  19,  1959.  Decided 

June  8,  1959) 

Proceeding  predicated  upon  denial  by  reg- 
istrar of  application  of  plalntlflf  for  registra- 
tion as  a  voter.  The  Superior  Court,  North- 
ampton County.  North  Carolina,  entered 
judgment  adverse  to  plaintiff,  and.  preserv- 
ing her  federal  question,  plaintiff  appealed. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  248 
N.C.  102,  102  S.E.2d  853.  affirmed  and  plain- 
tiff appealed.  The  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  held  that  requirement  of  North 
Carolina  statute  and  Constitution  that  a 
person  as  a  prerequisite  to  registration  as  a 
voter  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
English  language,  with  such  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  members  of  all  races,  did  not  con- 
flict with  either  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  or 
Seventeenth  Amendments  to  the  federal 
Constitution,  and  such  requirements  could 
not  be  condemned  as  unconstitutional  on 
their  face  as  a  device  unrelated  to  desire  of 
the  state  to  raise  the  standards  for  people 
of  all  races  who  cast  the  ballot. 

Affirmed. 

1.    courts    399(1) 

Where  issue  of  discrimination  In  the  actual 
operation  of  the  ballot  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  not  framed  In  Issues  presented  for 
state  court  litigation  over  denial  by  registrar 
of  application  of  registration  of  plaintiff  as 
a  voter  because  of  her  refusal  to  take  a  liter- 
acy test,  question  of  such  discrimination 
through  granting  of  voUng  privileges  to  cer- 
tain  persons  imder  a  grandfather  clause  of 
the  North  Carolina  Constitution,  would  not 
be  discussed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Const. 
N.C.  art.  6,  §  4;  G.S.N.C.  §§  163-28  to  163-28.3. 

2.  ELECTIONS    18 

The  states  have  broad  powers  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  the  right  of  suf- 
frage may  be  exercised,  in  the  absence  of  dis- 
crimination condemned  by  the  Constitution. 

3.  ELECTIONS    IS 

While  the  right  of  suffrage  is  established 
and  guaranteed  by  the  federal  Constitution, 
it  is  subject  to  the  imposition  of  state  stand- 
ards which  are  not  discriminatory  and  which 
do  not  contravene  any  restriction  that  Con- 
gress, acting  pursuant  to  its  constitutional 
powers,  has  Imposed.  U.S.C.A.  Const,  art.  1. 
5  2. 

4.    UNITED    STATES    10 

While  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
provides  for  apportionment  of  representatives 
among  the  states  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers  counting  the  whole  number  oi 
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persons  In  each  state,  except  Indians  not 
taxed,  speaks  of  the  "right  to  vote."  the  right 
protected  refers  to  the  right  to  vote  as  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
state.  UJS.CA.  Const.  Amend.  14,  {  2. 

5.  ELECTIONS    18 

Residence  requirements,  age,  and  a  pre- 
vious criminal  record  are  examples  Indicating 
factors  which  a  state  may  take  Into  consider- 
ation in  determining  quallflcatlon  of  voters. 

6.  ELECTIONS    IS 

A  literacy  requirement  may  be  set  up  as  a 
prerequisite  by  a  state  to  eligibUlty  for  vot- 
ing without  violation  of  the  federal  Consti- 
tution. U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amends.  14,  15,  17. 

7.  ELECTIONS  12 

A  literacy  test  as  a  prerequisite  to  ellgi- 
blUty  for  voting,  even  though  fair  on  its 
face,  may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  dis- 
crimination which  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
was  designed  to  uproot,  and,  also,  a  literacy 
test  may  be  unconstitutional  on  its  face 
where  the  legislative  setting  of  the  provision 
and  the  discretion  vested  in  the  registrar  of 
voting  make  It  clear  that  the  requirement  Is 
merely  a  device  to  make  racial  discrimination 
easy.  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.   15. 

8.   CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW    215 ELECTIONS     12 

Requirement  of  North  Carolina  statute  and 
Constitution  that  a  person  as  a  prerequisite 
to  registration  as  a  voter  "be  able  to  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina  In  the  English  language" 
with  such  requirement  applicable  to  mem- 
bers of  aU  races,  did  not  conflict  with  either 
the  Fourteenth.  Fifteenth  or  Seventeenth 
Amendments  to  the  federal  Constitution,  and 
fuch  requirements  could  not  be  condemned 
as  unconstitutional  on  their  face  as  a  device 
unrelated  to  desire  of  the  state  to  raise  the 
standards  for  people  of  all  races  who  cast  the 
ballot.  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amends.  14,  15  17-  28 
Va.CJL.  S  1257(2):  Ctonst.  N.C.  art.  6  J  4- 
Q&.  N.C.  {{  163-28  to  163-28.3. 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Mitchell,  Raleigh,  N.C,  for 
appellant. 

Mr.    I.    Beverly    Lake,    Raleigh.    N.C,    for 
appellee. 

ISx.  Justice  Douglas  deUvered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  controversy  started  In  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court.   Appellant,   a  Negro  citizen  of 
North  Carolina,  sued  to  have  the  literacy  test 
for  voters  prescribed  by  that  State  declared 
unconstitutional    and    void.    A    three-Judge 
court  was  convened,  "mat  court  noted  that 
the  Uteracy  test  was  part  of  a  provision  of 
the  North   Carolina  ConstltuUon   that  also 
Included  a  grandfather  clause.  It  said  that 
the  grandfather  clause  plainly  would  be  im- 
oonatltutlonai  under  GiUnn  v.  United  States 
388  n.8.  347,  35  S.Ct.  926.  59  L.Ed.  1340.  It 
noted,    however,    that    tlie    North    Carolina 
ttaiute  which  enforced  the  registration  re- 
quirements contained  In  the  State  Oonstltu- 
tton  had  been  superseded  by  a  1967  Act  and 
that  the  1957  Act  does  not  contain  the  grand- 
father clause  or  any  reference  to  It.  But  being 
uncertain  as  to  the  significance  of  the  1967 
Act  and  deeming  it  wise  to  have  all  admin- 
istrative remedies  under  that  Act  exhausted 
Before  the  federal  court  acted.  It  stayed  its 
Mtlan.  retaining  Jurisdiction  for  a  reasonable 
ume  to  enable  appellant  to  exhaust  her  ad- 
ministrative remedies  and  obtain  from  the 
•tate  courts  an  Interpretetlon  of  the  statute 
in  light  of  the  State  Constitution.  lAsslter  v 
Taylor,  D.C,  152  P.Supp.  295. 
Thereupon  the  Instant  case  was  commenced 
«  started  as  an  administrative  proceeding 
^»pellant  appUed  for  registration  as  a  voter. 
H«  registration  was  denied  by  the  registrar 
because  she  refused  to  submit  to  a  Uteracy 
w  as  required  by  the  North  CaroUn*  stat- 
ute.' She  appealed  to  the  County  Board  of 


Elections.  On  the  de  novo  hearing  befon  that 
Board  appellant  again  refused  to  take  the 
literacy  test  and  she  was  again  denied  regis- 
tration for  that  reason.  She  appealed  to  the 
Superior  Court  which  sustained  the  Board 
against  the  claim  that  the  reqiiirement  of  the 
literacy  test  violated  the  Fourteenth,  Fif- 
teenth, and  Seventeenth  Amendments  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Preserving  her  federal 
question,  she  appealed  to  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  which  affirmed  the  lower 
court.  248  N.C.  102,  102  S.E.2d  853.  The  case 
came  here  by  appeal,  28  U.S.C.  S  1257(2),  28 
U.S.C.A.  S  1257(2),  and  we  noted  probable 
Jurisdiction.  358  U.S.  916  79  S.Ct.  294,  3  L.Ed. 
2d  236 

The  Uteracy  test  Is  a  part  of  |  4  of  Art. 
VI  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitution.  That 
test  is  contained  In  the  first  sentence  of 
§  4.  The  second  sentence  contains  a  so-caUed 
grandfather  clause.  The  entire  S  4  reads  as 
follows  : 

"Every  person  presenting  himself  for  reg- 
istration shall  be  able  to  read   and  write 
any  section  of  the  Constitution  In  the  Eng- 
Ush  language.  But  no  male  person  who  was, 
on  January   1,   1867.   or  at  any   time   prior 
thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of 
any  state  In  the  United  States  wherein  he 
then  resided,  and  no  Uneal  descendant   of 
any  such  person,  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  register  and  vote  at  any  election  in  this 
State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the 
educational  quallflcatlons  herein  prescribed: 
Provided,  he  shall  have  registered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  section  prior 
to  December  1,  1908.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  per- 
sons, entitled  to  vote  without  the  educational 
qualifications  herein  prescribed,   and  shall, 
on  or  before  November  1.  1908,  provide  for 
the  making  of  a  permanent  record  of  such 
registration,    and   all   persons   so   registered 
shaU  forever  thereafter  have  the  right  to  vote 
In  all  elections  by  the  people  in  this  State, 
unless  dlsquaUfied  under  section  2  of  this 
article." 

Originally  Art.  IV  contained  In  §  5  the  fol- 
lowing provision : 

"That  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  Indivisible 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  suffrage,  with 
the  Intent  and  purposes  to  so  connect  the 
different  parts,  and  to  make  them  so  depend- 
ent upon  each  other,  that  the  whole  shaU 
stand  or  fall  together." 

But  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Instant  case  held  that  a  1945  amendment 
to  Article  VI  freed  It  of  the  IndlvlslblUty 
claus#.  That  amendment  rephrased  f  1  of 
Art.  VI  to  read  as  follows : 


of  Art.  VI  of  the  Constitution  and  {  16&-Aa 
established  a  procedure  for  registration  to 
effectuate  it.»  But  the  1967  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  that  "AU  laws  and  clauses 
of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed."  *  The  federal  three-Judge  court 
ruled  that  this  1957  amendment  eliminated 
the  grandfather  clause  from  the  statute. 
152  F.Supp.  at  page  296. 

"Every  person  claiming  the  benefit  of 
section  four  of  article  six  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina,  as  ratified  at  the  gen- 
eral election  on  the  second  day  of  August,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred,  and  who  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  register  upon  the  permanent  record 
for  registration  provided  for  under  said 
section  four,  shall  prior  to  December  first,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight,  apply  for 
registration  to  the  officer  charged  with  the 
registration  of  voters  as  prescribed  by  law 
in  each  regular  elecUon  to  be  held  In  the 
State  for  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  such  persons  shaU  take  and  sub- 
scribe before  such  officer  an  oath  In  the  fol- 
lowing form,  viz; 

"I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 

of   the   State  of   North   Carolina;    I   am  

years  of  age.  I  was,  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  or  prior  to  said  date,  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 

state  of ,  In  which  I  then  resided  (or.  I 

am  a  Uneal  descendent  of ,  who  was.  on 

January  one,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  or  prior  to  that  date,  en- 
titled to   vote   under  the  constitution   and 

laws  of  the  state  of ,  wherein  he  then 

resided).'" 


"Every  person  bom  In  the  United  States, 
and  every  person  who  has  been  naturalized,' 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  possessing  the 
qualifications  set  out  in  this  ArUcle  shaU  be 
entitled  to  vote." 

That  court  said  that  "one  of  those  quallfl- 
catlons" was  the  Uteracy  test  contained  In 
5  4  of  Art.  VI;  and  that  the  1945  amendment 
"had  the  effect  of  Incorporating  and  adopting 
anew  the  provisions  as  to  the  quallflca- 
tlons required  of  a  voter  as  set  out  In  Article 
VI.  freed  of  the  IndlvlslblUty  clause  of  the 
1902  amendment.  And  the  way  was  made 
clear  for  the  General  Assembly  to  act "  248 
N.C.  at  page  112,  102  S.E.2d  at  page  860. 

In  1967  the  Legislature  rewrote  General 
Statutes  {  163-28  as  we  have  noted.'  Prior 
to  that  1957  amendment  {  163-28  perpetu- 
ated the  grandfather  clause  contained  In  {  4 


i,'Pif   ^**'    P«««d   In   1067,   provides  In 
1 163-28  as  foUovre: 


"Every  person  presenting  himself  for  regis- 
tration shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
In  the  English  language 

It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  each  registrar  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  sectton." 

Sections  168-28.1,  168-28J.  and  16S-28.S 
provide  the  administrative  remedies  pursued 
in  thle  case. 

'Note  1,  supra. 


The  Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina, 
in  an  amicus  brief,  agrees  that  the  grand- 
father clause  contained  in  Art.  VI  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  AppeUee 
maintains  that  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  invaUdlty  of  that  part 
of  Art.  VI  does  not  Impair  the  remainder  of 
Art.  VI  since  the  1946  amendment  to.<IIFt.  VI 
freed  it  of  its  indlvisibiUty  clause.  Under 
that  view  Art.  VI  would  In^xwe  the  same 
Uteracy  test  as  that  Imposed  by  the  1B67 
statute  and  neither  would  be  Unked  with 
the  grandfather  clause  which,  though  pres- 
ent In  print.  Is  separable  from  the  rest  and 
void.  We  so  read  the  opinion  of  the  Iforth 
Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

[1]  Appellant  argues  that  that  Is  not  the 
end  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  grand- 
father clause.  There  Is  a  provision  ta  the 
General  Statutes  for  permanent  registration 
in  some  counties.'  Appellant  pointe  out  that 
although  the  cut-off  date  In  the  grandfather 
clause  was  December  1.  1908,  those  who  reg- 
istered before  then  might  stlU  be  voting. 
If  they  were  allowed  to  vote  without  taking 
a  Uteracy  test  and  if  appellant  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote  imless  she  passed  It,  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race  would  receive  prefer- 
ential privileges  of  the  ballot  contrary  to  the 
command  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  That 
would  be  analogous  to  the  problem  posed  In 
the  classic  case  of  Tick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118 
U.S.  356,  6  S.Ct.  1064.  30  LJd.  230.  where  an 
ordinance  unimpeachable  on  its  face  was 
appUed  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  the  guar- 
antee of  equal  protection  contained  in  the 

•  Section  163-82  provided: 

*  N.C.Laws  1957.  c.  287.  pp.  277.  278. 
'Section  163-31.2  provides:  • 

"In  counties  having  one  or  more  munic- 
ipalities with  a  population  in  excess  of 
10,000  and  In  wtuch  a  modem  looee-Ieaf  and 
visible  registration  system  has  been  estab- 
lished as  permitted  jy  a.S.  163-43.  with  a 
fan  time  registration  as  authorized  by  0.8 
168-31,  such  registration  shall  be  a  perma- 
nent pubUc  record  of  registration  and  quaU- 
flcatlon  to  vote,  and  the  same  shall  not 
thereafter  be  canceUed  and  a  new  registra- 
tion ordered,  either  by  precinct  or  county- 
wide,  unless  such  registraUon  has  been  lost 
or  destroyed  by  theft,  fire  or  other  haeaid." 
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Fourteenth  Amendment.  But  this  Issue  of 
discrimination  In  the  actual  operation  of  the 
ballot  laws  of  North  Carolina  has  not  been 
framed  in  the  issues  presented  for  the  state 
court  litigation.  Cf.  Williams  v.  State  of 
Mississippi.  170  U.S.  213.  226.  18  S.Ct.  683, 
588,  42  L.Ed.  1012.  So  we  do  not  reach  it. 
But  we  mention  It  in  passing  so  that  it  may 
be  clear  that  nothing  we  say  or  do  here  will 
prejudice  appellant  in  tendering  that  issue 
in  the  federal  proceedings  which  await  the 
termination  of  this  state  court  litigation. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  may  consistently  with  the  Fourteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Amendments  apply  a  lit- 
eracy test  to  all  voters  irrespective  of  race  or 
color.  The  Court  in  Oulnn  v.  United  States, 
supra,  238  U.S.  366.  35  S.Ct.  931,  disposed  of 
the  question  in  a  few  words,  "No  time  need  be 
spent  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
literacy  test,  considered  alone,  since,  as  we 
have  seen  its  establishment  was  but  the  exer- 
cise by  the  state  of  a  lawful  power  vested  in 
it  not  subject  to  our  supervision,  and  Indeed, 
Its  validity  is  admitted." 

[2-4]  The  States  have  long  been  held  to 
have  broad  powers  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may 
be  exercised,  Pope  v.  Williams,  193  U.S.  621, 
633,  24  S.Ct.  573,  676,  48  L.Ed.  817;  Mason  v. 
State  of  Missouri,  179  U.S.  328,  335,  21  St.Ct. 
125,  128,  45  L.Ed.  214,  absent  of  course  the 
discrimination  which  the  Constitution  con- 
demns. Article  I,  :  2  of  the  Constitution  in 
its  provision  for  the  election  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Seven- 
teenth Amendment  in  its  provision  for  the 
election  of  Senators  provide  that  oHlclals 
will  be  chosen  "by  the  People."  Each  provi- 
sion goes  on  to  state  that  "the  Electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  req- 
uisite for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislature."  So  while 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  established  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  (Ex  parte  Yar- 
brough,  110  U.S.  651,  663-665,  4  S.  Ct.  152,  158, 
169,  28  L.Ed.  274;  Smith  v.  Allwright.  321  U.S. 
649.  661-662.  4  S.Ct.  757,  763-764,  88  L.Ed. 
987)  it  is  subject  to  the  imposition  of  state 
standards  which  are  not  discriminatory  and 
which  do  not  contravene  any  restriction  that 
Congress  acting  pursuant  to  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  has  imposed.  See  United  States 
V.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299,  315,  61  S.Ct.  1031, 
1037,  85  L.Ed.  1368.  While  i  2  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  provides  for  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  among  the 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
each  State  (except  Indians  not  taxed) ,  speaks 
of  "the  right  to  vote,"  the  right  protected 
"refers  to  the  right  to  vote  as  established  by 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  state."  Mc- 
Pherson  v.  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1,  39,  13  S.Ct.  3, 
12,  3b  L.Ed.  869. 

|5.  6|  We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  is  wide  scope  for 
exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction.  Residence  re- 
quirements, age,  previous  criminal  record 
(Davis  V.  Beason,  133  U.S.  333,  345-347,  10 
S.Ct.  299,  301-302.  33  L.Ed.  637)  are  obvious 
examples  Indicating  factors  which  a  State 
may  take  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  qualifications  of  voters.  The  ability  to 
read  and  write  likewise  has  some  relation  to 
standards  designed  to  promote  intelligent 
use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and  illiteracy  are 
neutral  on  race,  creed,  color,  and  sex,  as  re- 
ports around  the  world  show.°  Literacy  and 
intelligence  are  obviously  not  synonymous. 
Illiterate  people  may  be  intelligent  voters. 
Yet  in  our  society  where  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, books,  and  other  printed  matter  canvass 
and  debate  campaign  issues,  a  State  might 
conclude  that  only  those  who  are  literate 
should  exercise  the  franchise.  Cf.  Franklin  v. 
Harper,  206  Ga.  779,  65  S.Ed.  2d  221.  appeal 


dismissed  339  U.S.  946.  70  S.Ct.  804.  94  L.Ed. 
1361.  It  was  said  last  century  in  Massachu- 
setts that  a  literacy  test  was  designed  to  in- 
sure an  "independent  and  intelligent"  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  suffrage.''  Stone  v.  Smith, 
159  Mass.  413-414,  34  N.E.  521.  North  Carolina 
agrees.  We  do  not  sit  in  Judgment  on  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy.  We  cannot  say,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  an  allowable  one  measured 
by  constitutional  standards. 

[7.  8]  Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  its 
face,  may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that 
discrimination  which  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment was  designed  to  uproot.  No  such  influ- 
ence is  charged  here.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
literacy  test  may  be  unconstitutional  on  its 
face.  In  Davis  v.  Schnell,  D.C.,  81  P.Supp. 
872,  873,  aJBrmed  336  U.S.  933,  69  S.Ct.  749, 
93  L.Ed.  1093,  the  test  was  the  citizen's  abil- 
ity to  "understand  and  explain"  an  article 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  legislative 


*  World  Illiteracy  at  Mid-Century,  Unesco 
(1957). 


■  Nineteen  States  including  North  Carolina, 
have  some  sort  of  literacy  requirement  as  • 
prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  voting.  Five  re- 
quire that  the  voter  be  able  to  read  a  section 
of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution  and 
write  his  own  name.  Arizona  Rev.  Stat.  §  10- 
101;  West's  Ann.  Cal.  Election  Code  §220; 
Del.  Code  Ann.  Tit.  15,  §  1701;  Mc.Rev.  Stat. 
c.  3,  §  2;  Mass-Gen.L.Ann..  c.  51.  §  1.  Five  re- 
quire that  the  elector  be  able  to  read  and 
write  a  section  of  the  Federal  or  State  Consti- 
tution. Ala.Code.  1940.  Tit.  17.  §  32;  N.H.Rev. 
Stat.  Ann.  §§55:10  to  55:12;  N.C.Gen.Stat. 
§  163-28;  Okla.Stat.Ann..Tlt.  26.  §  61;  S.C. 
Code  §  23-62.  Alabama  also  requires  that  the 
voter  'oe  of  "good  character"  and  "embraces 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship" 
under  the  Federal  and  State  Constitution. 
Ala.Code.  Tit.  17  §  32  (1955  Supp.) . 

Two  States  require  that  the  voter  be  able  to 
read  and  write  English.  N.Y.  Election  Law 
§  150;  Ore.Rev.Stat.  §  247.131.  Wyoming  (Wyo. 
Comp.Stat.Ann.  §  31-113)  and  Connecticut 
(Conn.Gen.Stat.  §  9-12)  require  that  the 
voter  read  a  constitutional  provision  in  Eng- 
Ush.  while  Virginia  (Va.Code  §  24-68)  re- 
quires that  the  voting  application  be  writ- 
ten in  the  applicant's  land  before  the  regis- 
trar and  without  aid.  suggestion  of  memo- 
randa. Washington  (Wash.Rev.  Code  §  29.07.- 
070)  has  the  requirement  that  the  voter  be 
able  to  read  and  speak  the  English  language. 

Georgia  requires  that  the  voter  read  intelli- 
gently and  write  legibly  a  section  of  the  State 
or  Federal  Constitution.  If  he  is  physically 
unable  to  do  so,  he  may  qualify  if  he  can 
give  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  a  section 
read  to  him.  An  alternative  means  of  qualify- 
ing is  provided:  if  one  has  good  character 
and  understands  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  citizenship  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment, and  he  can  answer  correctly  20  of  30 
questions  listed  in  the  statute  (e.g..  How  does 
the  Constitution  of  Georgia  provide  that  a 
county  site  may  be  changed?,  what  is  trea- 
son against  the  State  of  Georgia?,  who  are 
the  solicitor  general  and  the  judge  of  the 
State  Judicial  Circuit  in  which  you  live?)  he 
is  eligible  to  vote.  Ga.Code  Ann.  §§  34-117. 
34-120. 

In  Louisiana  one  qualifies  if  he  can  read 
and  write  English  or  his  mother  tongue,  is 
of  good  character,  and  understands  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  If  he  cannot  read 
and  write,  he  can  qualify  if  he  can  give  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  a  section  of  the 
State  or  Federal  Constitution  when  read  to 
him,  and  if  he  is  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions.  LSA- 
R,.S.  Tit.  18,  §  31. 

In  Mississippi  the  applicant  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  a  section  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution and  give  a  reasonable  interpretation 
of  It.  He  must  also  demonstrate  to  the  regis- 
trar a  reasonable  understanding  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government.  Miss.Code 
Ann.  S  3213. 


setting  of  that  provision  and  the  great  dis- 
cretion it  vested  in  the  registrar  made  clear 
that  a  literacy  requirement  was  merely  a 
device  to  make  racial  discrimination  easy. 
We  cannot  make  the  same  inference  here! 
The  present  requirement,  applicable  to  mem- 
bers of  all  races,  is  that  the  prospective  voter 
"be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Eng- 
lish language."  That  seems  to  us  to  be  one 
fair  way  of  determining  whether  a  person  is 
literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to  lay 
springes  for  the  citizen.  Certainly  we  cannot 
condemn  it  on  its  face  as  a  device  unrelated 
to  the  desire  of  North  Carolina  to  raise  the 
standards  for  people  of  all  races  who  cast  the 
ballot. 
Affirmed. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  today 
we  are  caught  in  a  vortex  of  change,  be- 
tween the  apostles  of  revolution  and  dis- 
cord and  dissent  and  those  forces  who 
say  "Yes,  this  will  possibly  work  within 
the  .system  to  do  the  things  that  will 
make  American  democracy  meaningful 
to  those  who  feel  deprived  in  our  soci- 
ety." 

1  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  make 
sure  today  and  tomorrow  as  we  debate 
and  consider  this  legislation  that  we  do 
nothing  by  way  of  amendment — ^by  way 
of  debilitating  and  weakening  amend- 
ments— that  will  detract  from  the  kind 
of  progress  that  has  clearly  been  made 
under  the  1965  voting  rights  act. 

I  hope,  therefore,  when  that  decision 
is  made  and  when  the  vote  comes  that 
it  will  be  once  again  the  overwhelming 
decision  of  this  House  to  support  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  to  ex- 
tend for  another  5  years  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
derson) has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  giving  me  this  time. 

I  must  profess,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  abso- 
lute astoundment  and  amazement  at  the 
actions  of  the  committee,  and  particu- 
larly of  such  a  learned  gentleman  as  the 
one  who  just  preceded  me  in  the  well. 
who  are  attempting  to  make  this  body 
feel  that  only  the  civil  rights  of  those  in 
the  South  should  be  protected  and  that 
there  is  no  need  to  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  those  throughout  the  entire 
coimtry. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  discrimina- 
tion in  the  South.  We  do  not  deny  this, 
but  this  is  something  in  the  past.  Under 
the  voting  rights  act,  there  has  been 
great  progress  made  in  registering 
Negroes  in  the  South. 

According  to  the  statement  by  Vernon 
Jordan  who  is  the  head  of  a  Negro  vot- 
ing rights  organization,  more  than  62 
percent  of  all  eligible  Negroes  in  the 
South  are  now  registered  to  vote.  This 
compares  with  some  70-odd  percent  of 
whites  registered  to  vote. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  the 
tack  taken  is  not  that  we  are  just  going 
to  protect  voting  rights — but  we  are  only 
going  to  protect  voting  rights  in  the 
South. 

Can  it  be  that  some  of  the  big  city 
machines  do  not  want  to  see  Federal 
examiners  come  in  and  watch  the  elec- 
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tive  process?  Could  it  be  that  in  some  of 
the  cities  such  as  Chicago,  111.,  and  De- 
troit. Mich.,  and  New  York  that  they 
do  not  want  voting  rights  protection  in 
those  areas? 

What  is  the  objection  to  protecting  the 
rights  of  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States  regardless  of  where  they  may  live? 
Why  should  not  the  rights  of  every  citi- 
zen in  the  North  be  protected  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  South?  There 
is  no  valid  reason  for  this. 

Five  years  ago  when  the  bill  was 
passed,  in  effect,  a  contract  was  made  by 
this  Congress  which  stated  that  certain 
provisions  were  going  to  apply  in  those 
States,  and  once  they  met  those  quaUfica- 
tions,  they  would  then  be  exempt  from 
the  act.  That  was  that  more  than  half  of 
the  people  had  to  be  voting.  These  were 
the  triggering  provisions. 

The  statistics  used,  of  course,  for  this 
were  the  figures  of  the  1964  presidential 
election. 
In  1968  we  had  another  election. 
Now  we  hear  people  coming  back  and 
saying — Oh,  let  us  forget  all  about  the 
progress  that  has  been  made — let  us  for- 
get about  the  fact  that  we  set  these 
standards  at  that  time — let  us  not  con- 
sider those  standards — because  if  we  do 
consider  those  standards,  then  that  is 
going  to  eliminate  all  but  two  of  the 
Southern  States,  if  we  consider  tliose 
standards. 

I  think  the  Congress  should,  in  effect, 
honor  this  contract  that  it  made  at  that 
particular  time  and  make  this  law  apply 
uniformly  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 
You  know  I  was  interested  in  reading 
the  hearings  that  were  held  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  partic- 
ularly some  of  the  comments  made  by  the 
Attorney  General.  He  stated  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  voting-age  Negroes 
went  to  the  polls  in  the  Deep  South  than 
in  Watts  or  Washington — a  higher  per- 
centage of  voting-age  Negroes  went  to 
the  polls  in  the  Deep  South  than  in  Watts 
or  right  here  Washington. 

Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
tliat  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  vot- 
ing-age Negroco  cast  ballots  in  1968  in 
New  York  City,  including  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  and  Brooklyn,  and  this  amounted 
to  less  than  one -half  of  the  white  turn- 
out. So  when  you  cite  figures  and  sta- 
tistics and  say  that  there  are  fewer  Ne- 
groes registered  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  I  submit  to  you  that  there  may 
well  be  fewer  Negroes  registered  percent- 
agewise in  the  North  than  whites  regis- 
tered percentagewise  in  the  North. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity.  I  un- 
derstand a  substitute  will  be  offered 
which  is  basically  the  administration's 
bill,  a  bill  which  seeks  to  do  one  thing: 
treat  each  American  citizen  equally,  not 
dependent  upon  his  place  of  origin,  not 
dependent  upon  what  State  he  comes 
from,  but  if  he  is  an  American  citizen, 
then  he  shall  be  treated  the  same, 
whether  he  happens  to  be  a  citizen  from 
the  State  of  Georgia  or  a  citizen  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  That  is  the 
plea  I  make  to  you  today,  that  when  this 
rule  is  adopted— and  I  feel  certain  that 
It  will  be  adopted — when  we  get  into  the 
amendment  process  I  hope  you  will  give 
serious  consideration  and  study  to  the 


proposal  that  will  be  offered  at  that  time, 
basically  the  administration  proposal, 
which  is  one  which  seeks  to  provide  jus- 
tice and  equity  for  all  American  citizens 
regardless  of  point  of  origin. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  am  very  glad  to  em- 
brace all  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson).  Indeed,  he  put  his  finger 
upon  the  very  important  aspects  of  the 
so-called  Mitchell  substitute,  which  sub- 
stitute, as  I  understand,  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford). 

Tliere  is  a  sickness  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  a  malaise,  where  certain 
groups  of  our  citizens  have  been,  for 
many,  many  decades,  disenfranchised. 
We  adopted  the  act  of  1965  by  way  of, 
shall  I  say,  bitter  medicine  to  cure  that 
illness.  Much  progress  has  been  made, 
but  the  fever  of  depriving  many  of  the 
citizens  in  particular  areas  continues.  It 
has  not  completely  vanished.  And  the  re- 
ports of  Father  Hesburgh's  commission 
indicate  clearly  it  is  very  essential  that 
we  continue  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  so  as  to  obliterate  tliat  evil.  Tliat  is 
why  we  are  here  today,  to  consider  the 
extension  of  that  act. 

The  effort  of  the  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  as  he  put  it,  is  to  make  the 
remedies  apply  all  over  the  country. 

I  asked  him,  "What  evidence  have  you 
got,  for  example,  of  any  disenfranchise- 
ment  through  the  application  of  any 
literacy  tests  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color,  what 
complaints  have  there  been  that  any- 
one in  New  York  is  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  the  application  of  a  test 
because  of  color?" 

He  had  no  answer.  All  he  said  is  that 
he  had  heard  from  certain  people  about 
discrimination. 

I  said,  "Name  me  the  people." 

He  could  not  name  the  people.  He  said 
he  would  supply  information  subsequent- 
ly. And  what  was  the  information  he  sub- 
sequently supplied?  He  said  it  was  based 
upon  psychological  facts  which  were 
based  upon  political  potentiality. 

How  in  thunder  can  we  legislate  on 
potential  psychological  factors?  You  tell 
me. 

The  administration  substitute  is  vei^y 
much  like  building  a  dam  in  Idaho  to 
control  a  flood  in  Mississippi.  That  is 
about  what  this  means. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  is  not  concerned  about  the 
law  as  applicable  to  his  own  area  and 
what  it  would  do  there,  why  does  the 
gentleman  object  to  the  act  being  ap- 
plicable to  the  area  represented  by  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  no  objection.  All 
I  say  is  that  in  my  own  area  we  do  not 
have  this  malaise,  we  do  not  have  this 
disease,  we  do  not  have  this  sickness.  We 
must,  therefore,  apply  a  cure  to  the  sick- 
ness where  it  exists. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentleman 
does  not  object  to  it,  why  does  he  vote 
against  it? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  vote  against  it. 
Vote  against  what?  I  do  not  vote  against 
anything.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
yield  further.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  un- 
der the  general  debate  or  the  5-minute 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  making  much 
ado  about  this  so-called  Mitchell  sub- 
stitute. They  are  bringing  up  their 
heaviest  battalions.  Speeches  have  been 
written  in  the  White  House  and  distrib- 
uted to  certain  Members  of  this  House 
for  delivery  here — which  is  rather  an 
unusual  practice.  They  are  tickling  toes 
and  tA^isting  arms  to  get  this  Mitchell 
amendment  through. 

We  have  to  beware  of  this.  This  Mitch- 
ell amendment  is  a  part  of  a  campaign 
to  placate  and  appease.  I  &m  afraid  that 
the  Attorney  General,  who  stubbed  his 
toes  heretofore  on  the  question  of  de- 
segregation of  education,  when  he  went 
against  certain  decisions  of  the  judi- 
ciary and  was  reprimanded,  and  directed 
to  support  desegregation  of  schools  at  a 
certain  date,  will  find  he  is  stubbing  his 
toes  again.  The  administration  is  going 
to  have  for  its  work  a  failure  in  this 
regard. 

I  will  say  finally  that  this  amendment 
is  nothing  but  a  sham  and  a  subterfuge 
and  misleading — and  we  must  be  very 
careful  to  reject  the  administration 
substitute. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
pose the  rule  and  the  bill. 

If  there  was  any  necessity  for  the  so- 
called  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  then, 
indeed,  it  has  served  its  purpose  and 
should  be  allowed  to  expire.  If  there  is 
need  for  Its  further  continuance,  then 
certainly  it  should  be  made  applicable 
to  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
designed  as  a  representative  body  of  the 
people,  a  forum  where  all  could  be  heard 
and  all  treated  equally.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  Congress  would  treat  in  similar 
fashion  all  sections  of  the  country.  It 
was  anticipated  that  in  this  body  there 
would  be  no  discrimination  and  no  prej- 
udice against  any  section  of  the  country. 

And  while  I  am  proud  of  the  Congress 
and  its  actions  as  a  whole,  the  facts  are 
that  it  occasionally  exhibits  shameful 
mistreatment  of  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try or  another,  the  most  flagrant  in- 
stance of  such  being  the  1965  act  now 
before  us  for  extension. 

Our  liberal  friends,  many  of  whom 
thrive  politically  on  bloc-voting  groups, 
strongly  contend  that  the  regionally  ap- 
plied Voting  Rights  Act  is  a  very  great 
thing.  While  glorifying  its  accomplish- 
ments and  virtues,  most  of  them  are  un- 
willing to  make  the  act  applicable  to 
themselves.  I  can  think  of  no  better  test 
of  the  value  of  a  proposed  Federal  law 
than  the  willingness  of  the  author  to 
make  it  applicable  to  himself  and  to  his 
own  people.  But  the  chairman  of  the 
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Judiciary  Conunittee  and  his  Republican 
cotmterpart  decline  to  do  this.  Instead 
they  insist  on  their  right  to  continue 
their  discrimination  against  certain 
Southern  States  while  insisting  on  the 
exemption  of  their  own  States.  This  is 
a  shameful  double  standard  of  represent- 
ative government,  which  can  hardly  be 
of  credit  to  the  fairness  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act  is  pat- 
ently wrong  in  three  respects:  First,  it 
does  not  accord  equal  treatment  to  each 
and  every  State  with  respect  to  voting 
qualifications;  second,  it  is  regionally 
rather  than  nationally  applicable;  and, 
third,  it  voids  the  fimdamental  presimip- 
tion  of  innocence  of  the  accused. 

While  I  feel  that  the  act  should  be 
allowed  to  expire,  I  think  the  least  we 
should  do  is  adopt  the  substitute  pro- 
posal which  corrects  the  three  evils  I 
have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  criteria 
laid  down  in  the  1965  act,  several  States 
should  now  be  completely  exempted  from 
the  act.  The  act  clearly  states  that  when 
a  State  performs  in  certain  ways,  when 
it  meets  specific  criteria,  when  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  minority  adults  are  regis- 
tered, then  the  State  is  exempted  from 
the  act. 

But,  true  to  form,  the  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  put  another  construction  on 
the  formula.  In  fact,  they  clearly  change 
the  rules.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  several 
States,  including  my  own,  have  met  the 
formula,  have  complied  with  the  criteria, 
these  proponents  of  double-standard 
views  insist  we  must  do  5  more  years  of 
peonage  and  continue  to  be  treated  as 
second-class  imequals. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  reveal 
that  we  have  a  higher  percentage  of  reg- 
istered minority  citizens  in  several 
Southern  States,  including  my  own,  than 
numerous  northern  areas,  including,  if 
you  please,  the  area  represei^ted  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  is  han- 
dling this  bill.  Although  he  and  his  Re- 
publican counterpart  think  this  act  is 
great  and  enthusiastically  recommend 
its  continuation,  neither  of  them  are 
willing  to  make  the  act  applicable  to 
their  own  areas  or  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  true  that  we 
have  a  higher  percentage  of  minorities 
participating  in  our  elections  than  is  the 
case  in  many  northern  areas,  including 
the  great  metropolitan  area  from  which 
the  Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
comes.  Yet,  he  looks  us  in  the  face  with 
the  expression  of  an  innocent  babe,  and 
contends  that  his  and  all  States  outside 
of  the  South  are  so  holy  and  clean  while 
we  are  guilty  of  threats,  abuse,  and  dis- 
criminations that  keep  down  the  voting 
activities  of  the  minorities.  If  this  be 
the  case,  then  why  are  the  minorities 
in  other  areas  voting  in  lower  percent- 
ages than  in  my  own  State? 

Under  the  1965  act,  a  southern  city 
cannot  even  expand  its  corporate  limits 
without  coming  to  Washington  on 
bended  knee  and  begging  permission  of 
the  Attorney  General,  the  theory  being 
that  such  might  discriminate  against 
minority  voting  blocs.  We  cannot  even 
change  the  date  of  our  primary  elections, 
nor  the  dates  when  candidates  must 


qualify  in  the  primary  elections.  In  Mis- 
sissippi we  were  even  denied  the  right  to 
make  imiform  the  last  date  candidates 
may  be  selected  to  run  as  Democrats, 
Republicans,  or  Independents.  Voting 
precinct  boimdaries  cannot  be  changed 
even  though  there  may  be  shifts  in  popu- 
lation. 

This  act  Is  fraught  with  mischief 
which  tends  to  void  or  lead  to  voiding 
every  election  in  certain  Southern  States; 
and  this  is  the  case  no  matter  how  open, 
how  clean  or  how  fair  the  elections  may 
have  been. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress should  be  ashamed  of  the  double 
standard  this  act  applies  as  regards  vot- 
ing qualifications.  Numerous  sections  of 
this  country  have  voter  literacy  tests 
laws.  Some  may  be  more  strict  than 
others;  others  may  not  be  strict  enough. 
But  voter  literacy  tests  have  their  place 
In  our  suffrage  system  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  our  officials. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  States  beyond 
the  southern  area  may  continue  to  have 
literacy  tests,  and  some  do,  the  1965  act 
we  are  discussing  denies  such  to  my 
State  and  others  in  the  southern  region. 
Mr.  Speaker,  imder  this  law,  the  only 
qualifications  one  must  have  to  vote  in 
Mississippi  is  to  be  alive,  breathing,  and 
at  least  21  years  of  age.  Even  though  one 
is  completely  mentally  incompetent,  he 
is  eUgible  to  vote  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  What  a  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  began  my  statement  by 
saying  I  was  proud  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  also  proud  of  oiu:  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  intended  that  all  areas  and 
all  States  should  be  treated  equally,  and 
that  all  should  share  equally  in  the  fruits 
of  our  Government.  I  am  not  always 
proud  of  every  act  of  the  Congress.  I  have 
been  here  many  years  and  on  occasion  I 
have  seen  it  dilute  its  record  of  fairness 
with  acts  of  discrimination  against  some 
States,  some  areas,  or  some  people;  and 
the  act  of  1965  Is  one  of  those  instances. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  continuation  of  this 
act — and  I  contend  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary, nor  will  it  contribute  anything  to 
better  government — then  do  the  fair 
thing  by  making  it  applicable  to  every- 
one, from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be 
guilty  of  that  which  you  contend  you  are 
trying  to  eliminate — unequal  treatment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

PABLIAMENTART    INQTTIET 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  714),  if  adopted, 
should  the  bill,  H.R.  12695,  be  considered 
and  rejected,  would  it  then  be  in  order, 
following  rejection  of  H.R.  12695,  should 
that  occur,  to  ofifer  a  portion  or  portions 
of  H.R.  12695  as  amendments  to  H.R. 
4249? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  would  be  in  order 
subject  to  the  rule  of  germaneness,  if 
germane  to  the  bill  H.R.  4249. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
a  portion  of  H.R.  12695  be  offered  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  my  previous 
inquiry  and  should  it  not  be  germane,  a 
motion  to  that  effect,  to  rule  it  out  of 
order,  would  be  then  In  order  and  be 
sustained,  I  gather? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That, 
of  course,  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  consider  when  it  is  before  him. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  additional  parliamentary  inquiiy. 
Under  House  Resolution  714,  if  adopted, 
would  it  be  in  order  to  include  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  a  portion  or  portions 
of  H.R.  12695  which  might  otherwise  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  point 
of  germaneness? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  not  want  to  pass  upon  that 
hsrpothetically.  At  the  time  the  occasion 
arises  the  Chair  would  pass  upon  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  (H.R.  4249)  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the 
discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  devices. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

lU    THE    ^OMMTTTEK    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  4249,  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ciller) 
will  be  recognized  for  \\'2.  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McC^ulloch) 
will  be  recognized  for  1^2  hoiu-s. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  did  we  pass  the 
Votmg  Rights  Act  of  1965?  It  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  enfranchisements 
of  a  vast  group  of  people  in  certain  areas 
of  our  land  who  were  denied  that  basic 
right  for  too  long  a  time  and  also  prevent 
the  further  erosion  of  that  right. 

This  was  not  my  judgment  alone.  The 
bill  was  passed  In  the  House  328  to  74 
and  in  the  Senate  79  to  18—407  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  agreed  with 
me. 

It  was  not  comfortable  for  me  and  the 
preponderating  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  pass  the  act  of  1965.  It 
waa  not  pleasant  for  me  to  touch  the 
tender  nerves  of  the  Members  from  the 
States  affected,  but  duty  caUed.  Ours  was 
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a  Hobson's  choice.  It  was  a  choice  of  re- 
maining apathetic  and  disregarding  the 
evil  and  thus  allowing  our  image  of  the 
land  of  freedom  to  become  dim  or  taking 
steps  to  eliminate  further  wrong. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  when  the 
body  is  sick  ofttimes  bitter  medicine  is 
necessary.  The  medicine ;  namely,  the  act 
of  1965,  has  helped  materially.  The  sick- 
ness has  somewhat  abated,  but  the  fever 
of  disenfranchisement  has  not  vanished. 
The  cure  is  not  complete.  The  medicine, 
unfortunately,  must  be  continued.  That 
indeed  is  regrettable. 

The  act  of  1965  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  It  has  done  far  more  good 
than  anticipated.  As  was  said  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  "The  gains 
have  great  potential  but  are  fragile." 

The  act  created  administrative  reme- 
dies that  became  automatically  applica- 
ble under  a  statutory  coverage  formula 
to  certain  jurisdictions  without  the  de- 
lays occasioned  by  prolonged  litigation. 

This  approach  has  indeed  worked  im- 
pressively. Indeed  many  consider  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  the  most  effective  of 
all  civil  rights  enactments. 

In  the  past  4  years  ovei"  1  million  Ne- 
gro applicants  have  oeen  registered  to 
vote  in  areas  where  literacy  tests  had 
formerly  operated  as  "engines  of  dis- 
crimination." 

I  am  informed  that  over  400  Negroes 
have  been  elected  to  public  office  in  the 
areas  covered  as  a  result  of  the  remedies 
of  the  act. 

When  the  act  was  approved  in  1965,  It 
was  hoped  that  within  a  5-year  pe- 
riod Negroes  would  have  gained  sufficient 
voting  power  and  access  to  political 
processes  in  the  States  which  were  af- 
fected so  that  special  Federal  protection 
would  no  longer  be  needed.  But  reports 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  litigation  over 
the  past  4  years,  all  of  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  record  of  hearings  held  before  our 
committee,  has  convinced  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  it  is  essential  to  continue 
this  act  for  an  additional  5  years.  It  is 
necessary  to  do  so  not  only  to  safeguard 
the  gains  thus  far  achieved  but  also  to 
prevent  future  infringements  of  voting 
rights  based  on  race  or  color. 

Under  the  act,  there  are  three  central 
remedies  which  apply  to  those  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  statutory  formula.  These 
include: 

First,  suspension  of  literacy  tests  and 
similar  devices; 

Second,  prohibition  against  enforcing 
new  voting  rules  or  practices  pending 
Federal  review  to  determine  whether 
their  use  would  perpetuate  voting  dis- 
crimination, and 

Third,  assignment  of  Federal  exam- 
iners to  list  qualified  applicants  to  vote 
and  assignment  of  Federal  observers  to 
monitor  the  casting  and  counting  of 
ballots. 

In  order  to  obtain  exemption  from 
these  remedies,  a  State  or  subdivision 
which  is  covered  by  the  act  must  obtain 
a  declaratory  judgment  to  the  effect  that 
no  literacy  tests  or  similar  devices  have 
been  used  during  the  preceding  5  years 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  de- 
nying the  right  to  vote  because  of  race 
or  color.  Under  this  procedure  several 


jurisdictions  have  been  released  from  the 
prohibitions  of  the  act.  They  include  the 
State  of  AlEuska.  three  counties  in  Ari- 
zona, one  county  in  Idaho,  and  one 
county  in  North  Carolina.  Jurisdictions 
now  subject  to  suspension  of  hteracy 
tests  and  the  other  remedies  of  the  act 
will  be  able  to  obtain  exemption  begin- 
ning in  Augiist  1970 — 5  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  act.  H.R.  1249  would  con- 
tinue the  coverage  of  these  remedies  for 
5  years — until  August  1975. 

We  have  seen  dramatic  progress  in 
voter  registration  in  the  past  4  years.  But 
it  should  not  obscure  significant  dispari- 
ties which  continue  between  white  and 
nonwhite  registration.  For  example:  Ala- 
bama— less  than  50  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  voting  age  are  registered  in  27 
of  67  counties;  in  five  counties  Negro 
registration  is  less  than  35  percent. 
Georgia — less  than  50  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  voting  age  are  registered  in  68 
of  152  counties;  in  27  counties  it  is  less 
than  35  percent.  Mississippi — less  than 
50  percent  of  Negroes  of  voting  age  were 
registered  in  24  of  82  counties;  in  six 
counties  it  is  less  than  35  percent.  South 
Carolina — less  than  50  percent  of  the 
Negroes  of  voting  age  are  registered  in 
23  of  the  46  counties;  in  three  counties 
it  is  less  than  35  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  Negro  regis- 
tration has  risen  from  approximately  29 
percent  to  52  percent  of  the  Negro  vot- 
ing age  population  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, the  percentage  of  Negroes  regis- 
tered still  does  not  approach  that  of 
white  persons  registered;  namely,  82 
percent. 

If  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  not  ex- 
tended, resumption  of  unfair  literacy 
tests  and  similar  devices  could  occur.  A 
wholesale  reregistration  of  voters  could 
be  attempted,  which  would  erase  com- 
pletely the  gains  thus  far  realized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  The 
gentleman  states  that  if  this  bill  is  not 
enacted  that  unfair  literacy  tests  and 
so  forth  could  be  enforced  once  more. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of  the  1967  Civil  Rights  Act  which  places 
a  criminal  penalty  on  any  person  in  any 
State  who  attempts  to  prevent  a  person 
from  registering  to  vote  or  from  voting 
because  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  That  is 
something  which  preceded  the  1965  act. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  that  pro- 
vision would  apply  here.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  has  been  very  little  if  any  en- 
forcement of  that  provision. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  there  is  any  attempt — and  I 
beUeve  the  terminology  of  the  1967  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  happens  to  be  an  act  I 
voted  for  and  supported,  provides  if 
there  is  any  intimidation  or  threat  or  at- 
tempt to  prevent  a  person  from  register- 
ing to  vote  or  prevent  a  person  from 
voting  he  is  subject  to  a  criminal  penalty. 
That  surely  would  prevent  any  efforts  of 
the  tsTJe  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  described. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  one  could  go  Into  court  in  such 


circumstance,  but  that  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter.  That  statute  refers  to 
forcible  or  physical  Interference  with 
the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chabman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  have  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act  in  front  of  me.  It  provides 
penalties  for  anyone  who  "by  force  or 
threat  of  force  willfully  injures.  Intimi- 
dates, or  interferes  with"  a  person  ex- 
ercising the  right  to  vote.  It  does  vg)t% 
apply,  for  example,  to  a  State  that  tries 
the  many  clever  ways  of  discriminating 
now  in  vogue  down  South — as  reported 
in  "PoUtical  Participation,"  a  report  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  quite  different.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  relevant  here  at  all.  Fur- 
thermore, as  I  said,  there  could  be  a 
wholesale  reregistration  of  voters  if  we 
do  not  pass  the  extension  of  this  Voting 
Rights  Act  that  would  cause  very  dire 
consequences.  It  would  probably  place 
the  Negro  population  in  the  position  they 
were  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  State  legislatures  in  some  of  these 
States  could  very  easily  enact  a  statute 
requiring  everyone  who  had  been  regis- 
tered heretofore,  to  reregister.  And  then 
there  would  be  an  obliteration  of  all  the 
benefits  that  had  occurred  imder  the 
1965  act. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  denied 
authority,  if  we  do  not  approve  the  ex- 
tension of  the  act,  to  appoint  Federal 
examiners  to  register  voters,  and  to  as- 
sign Federal  observers  to  monitor  the 
conduct  of  elections.  If  the  act  were  not 
extended,  the  existing  protections  against 
manipulative  changes  In  voting  laws 
would  be  eliminated. 

Section  5  of  the  act  requiring  Fed- 
eral review  would  no  longer  be  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  enforcing  election 
law  changes. 

It  has  become  very  clear  that  various 
devices  are  being  used  In  these  States 
now  covered  by  the  act  to  dilute  the 
newly  gained  voting  strength  of  Negroes. 
The  devices  which  have  been  resorted  to 
include:  Switching  to  at-large  elections 
when  Negro  voting  strength  is  concen- 
trated in  particular  districts;  extending 
the  term  of  incumbent  white  officials, 
substituting  appointment  for  election.  In 
other  words,  they  pass  bills  providing 
that  offices  previously  elective  shall  be 
selective  so  that  those  who  are  now  en- 
franchised will  not  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  candidates  to  fUl  those 
offices. 

Some  of  these  devices  also  provide  for 
increasing  filing  fees  for  candidates.  In 
one  of  the  counties — I  think  It  was  in 
Lowndes  County  in  Alabama — they  pro- 
vided suddenly  that  a  fllhig  fee  of  $500 
had  to  be  exacted  from  a  candidate  for 
sheriff,  whereas  the  annual  income  of  a 
Negro  in  that  county  was  only  $525.  In 
other  words,  they  took  away  from  him 
almost  all  his  annual  income  If  he 
wanted  to  run  for  sheriff. 

That  Is  only  one  of  the  many  devices 
that  has  been  used. 

Under  section  5  of  the  act,  the  en- 
forcement of  voting  qualifications  or  pro- 
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cedures  difTerent  from  those  In  force  and 
effect  in  November  1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Ciialrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  just  one  moment — 
is  prohibited  unless  and  until  judicial 
approval  or  acquiescence  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  is  ob- 
tained  

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
tliat  point? 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  just  a  moment. 

In  other  words,  if  they  want  to  make 
these  changes  in  the  election  laws  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  they 
have  to  submit  these  changes  to  the  At- 
torney Genertd  and  he  may  approve. 
If  he  refuses  to  approve,  the  municipal- 
ity or  the  State  can  go  to  court.  In  most 
instances  there  has  been  approval,  there 
has  been  general  acceptance  of  routine 
election  law  changes.  But  approximately 
20  have  been  disapproved.  But  the  fact 
that  that  provision  is  in  the  law  Is  a 
significant  deterrent  to  prev^ent  enforce- 
ment of  these  rather  unusual  devices 
that  are  being  used  to  deprive  the  Negro 
of  his  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEXLER.  In  just  a  moment  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Thus,  Federal  review  places  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  covered  jurisdiction. 

Another  significant  advantage  of  this 
procedure  is  that  private  persons,  not 
merely  the  Attorney  General,  have  the 
authority  to  challenge  implementation 
of  new  voting  practices  or  election  laws 
on  the  grounds  that  such  changes  have 
not  been  subjected  to  Federal  review. 
This  is  a  highly  imiwrtant  remedy.  It 
gives  the  individual  an  opportimity  to 
test  what  he  feels  is  an  injustice  and  to 
police  local  authorities  himself,  without 
having  to  rely  on  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  actions. 

These  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  similar  to  the  authority  to  send 
examiners  and  observers  assures  a  con- 
tinuing Federal  presence,  and  provides 
an  essential  safeguard  that  new  subter- 
fuges will  be  promptly  discouraged  and 
enjoined. 

Now  in  the  course  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  bill,  H.R.  4249,  and  simi- 
lar measures,  an  alternative  to  simple 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
submitted  by  Attorney  General  Mitchell. 

The  Department  of  Justice  recom- 
mendations, however,  were  not  adopted. 
The  committee  preferred  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  presently  constituted.  The 
Attorney  General  wanted,  as  it  werfe,  to 
hold  an  umbrella  of  restraint  over  the 
whole  country,  even  if  the  sun  might  be 
shining  in  most  of  the  areas  of  the  North 
where  there  has  been  no  voting  discrimi- 
nation. 

I  tried  to  pin  the  Attorney  General 
down  to  tell  us  where  we  could  find  the 
voting  discrimination  that  required  these 
drastic  remedies  outside  of  the  particu- 
lar areas  where  there  had  been  the  ap- 
pointment of  examiners  and  observers, 
and  so  forth. 

But,  he  woefully  failed  to  tell  us  ra*  to 
convince  us  of  the  need  for  his  amend- 


ment. But,  as  I  said  before,  when  speak- 
ing on  the  rule,  there  is  something  un- 
usual about  the  administration  proposal. 
There  is  something  political  about  it — 
and  politics  often  pollutes  and  poisons 
logic. 

There  is  nothing  logical  about  this 
amendment — it  is  all  political.  It  is  done 
by  way  of  appeasement — appeasement  of 
certain  areas — and  I  ie&i  me  that  that 
appeasement  will  not  be  successful. 

I  might  use  an  old  term  in  describing 
this  Mitchell  substitute.  It  is  called  the 
apple  of  Sodom — the  apple  of  Sodom 
grew  on  a  branch  that  flourished  in  the 
days  of  old  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  fruit  was  fragrant  and  colorful 
on  sight.  But  when  it  was  torn  from  the 
branch  and  the  so-called  apple  was 
plucked,  it  turned  into  smoke  and  ashes. 
So  I  call  this  Mitchell  substitute  the 
apple  of  Sodom — ^it  is  just  ashes  and 
smoke — and  of  no  value.  It  will  be  of  no 
value,  if  we  adopt  it. 

I  urge  that  when  the  time  comes  that 
we  reject  it. 

During  executive  deliberations,  the 
committee  separately  considered  and  re- 
jected, first,  an  amendment  providing  a 
nationwide  ban  on  literacy  tests  and  de- 
vices imtil  August  6,  1975,  and  second, 
an  amendment  establishing  restrictions 
on  residency  requirements  for  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Outside  of  the  seven  Southern  States 
which  are  covered  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  tlie  act — Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  South  CaroUna,  and  Vir- 
ginia; Yuma  County,  Arizona;  Honolulu 
County,  Hawaii;  and  39  counties  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina — there  are  12 
other  States — Alaska,  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming — 
which  today  have  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory provisions  requiring  a  showing  of  lit- 
eracy as  a  precondition  to  voting.  But 
there  has  been  no  evidence  nor  any  com- 
plaint to  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
right  to  vote  has  been  abi-idged  in  these 
areas  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  by  the 
appUcation  of  literacy  tests.  No  lawsuits 
have  been  instituted  by  individuals,  civil 
rights  groups,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alleging  a  discriminatory  purpose 
or  effect  of  such  tests  in  these  States.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that 
the  act  already  provides  that  in  any  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  anywhere 
in  the  country,  the  court  is  empowered 
to  suspend  tests  or  devices,  authorize  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  examiners  and 
Federal  observers  and  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  any  new  voting  law  or  procedure. 
In  other  words,  the  act  already  contains 
provisions  which  permit  the  application 
of  the  three  central  remedies  of  the  stat- 
ute to  any  State  or  to  any  political  sub- 
division in  the  Nation.  In  the  circum- 
stances, the  committee  concluded  that  a 
nationwide  literacy  ban  was  not  justified 
at  the  present  time. 

The  committee  also  considered  and 
overwhelmingly  rejected  the  amendment 
to  establish  restrictions  on  State  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections.  This  rejection  resulted 
from  the  serious  doubts  of  many  Mem- 


bers as  to  the  authority  of  Congress- 
absent  a  constitutional  amendment — to 
legislate  a  minimum  residency  require- 
ment for  voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  In  addition,  grave  reserva- 
tions were  expressed  concerning  the 
practical  operation  of  such  an  amend- 
ment in  view  of  the  wide  variety  of 
existing  State  election  laws.  The  amend- 
ment affects  not  only  residency  require- 
ments, but  also  provisions  relating  to  ab- 
sentee voting  and  absentee  registration. 
One  of  its  byproducts  would  appear  to 
be  to  override  the  law  in  13  States  wliich 
at  present  do  not  permit  absentee  regis- 
tration. In  sum,  the  committee  concluded 
that  the  proposed  minimiun  residency 
requirement  raises  complex  constitu- 
tional questions  and  requires  additional 
study. 

I  should  make  clear  that  in  rejecting 
these  amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  we  did  not  foreclose  future  consid- 
eration of  any  votiaa  reform  for  which 
a  sufBcient  need  is  dOnonstrated.  How- 
ever, the  committee's  approval  of  HJl. 
4249,  without  amendment,  indicates  our 
studied  judgment  that  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  1965  are  of  proven 
effectiveness  and  their  continuation 
without  change  is  of  highest  national 
priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  to  vote  has 
an  evanescent  quaUty.  Once  an  election 
has  passed,  interference  with  the  right  is 
irremediable.  Unless  the  right  to  vote  is 
made  secure  and  free  from  racial  dis- 
crimination, all  other  rights  are  insecure 
and  subject  to  denial  for  all  our  citizens. 
Every  American  must  have  an  equal 
right  to  vote.  No  duty  weighs  upon  the 
Congress  more  heavily  than  the  duty  to 
assure  that  right. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  would  like  to  direct  an 
inquiry  to  the  chairman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  during  the  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  extension  of 
the  voting  rights  act  there  was  any  con- 
sideration given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  the  proposal  to  suspend 
literacy  tests  everywhere  they  are 
found — not  in  substitution  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  law — not  as  an 
apple  of  Sodom — ^but  as  an  addition  to 
the  existing  law?  Did  you  give  consid- 
eration to  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  The  problem  you 
raise  is  a  real  problem  and  it  was  specifi- 
cally considered  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  the  committee.  What 
I  am  here  saying,  I  am  sure  has  the 
approval  of  my  very  distinguished  coun- 
terpart, the  minority  leader  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCttlloch). 
I  have  very  carefully  prepared  this  col- 
loquy so  there  could  be  no  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  what  was  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  the  members  on  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCttlloch)  I  am  sure  will  bear 
me  out  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  my  chair- 
man, yield  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
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Mr.  McCUIiLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Join  in  every  statement  that  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  made. 

In  addition,  I  said  at  the  White  House 
that  we  of  the  minority  were  ready,  will- 
ing, and  anxious  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  embody  vote  reform  In  its 
widest  aspects  and  that  the  chairman 
had  said  to  me  that  he  would  give  it 
prompt  hearings  so  that  we  could  delve 
Into  corrupt  exercise  of  the  voting  power, 
that  we  could  have  voting  legislation  in 
national  elections  that  would  be  aboie 
reproach  so  that  when  the  votes  were 
counted,  the  people  of  this  country  would 
know  that  the  man  who  had  received  the 
most  votes  was  declared  elected. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Further  answering  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  say  the 
problem  of  a  nationwide  literacy  ban  was 
specifically  considered  in  the  course  of 
the  executive  sessions  of  the  committee. 
It  was  considered  and  the  nationwide 
literacy  ban  proposal  was  rejected.  The 
conunittee  concluded  that  whatever  mer- 
its there  may  be  to  a  nationwide  literacy 
ban,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  should 
be  extended  in  its  present  form. 

The  entire  notion  of  a  nationwide  ban 
especially  in  jurisdictions  where  no  evi- 
dence or  claim  of  voting  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  has  been 
raised,  presents  difficult  constitutional 
questions.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Lassiter  v.  Northamp- 
ton County  Board  of  Elections,  360  U.S. 
45  (1959)  held  that  literacy  tests  per  se 
did  not  violate  constitutional  rights.  Be- 
fore the  Congress  extends  a  test  suspen- 
sion throughout  the  land,  certainly  a 
demonstration  of  the  impact  of  such  tests 
should  be  obtained  and  studied. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  at  that  point.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  having  discussed  this  pri- 
vately with  him  before,  I  am  very  reluc- 
tant to  offer  or  support  any  amendment 
that  will  in  any  way  delay  the  enact- 
ment of  a  simple  and  direct  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  because  I 
tliink  it  is  terribly  important  that  we  act 
and  that  we  act  quickly.  However,  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  tha.  literacy  tests, 
wherever  they  are  found,  are  devices  of 
discrimination — perhaps  not  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  but  economic 
discrimination  or  ethnic  discrimination. 
I  want  very  much  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  mentioned  that  he 
wants  to  proceed  with  a  study  of  this 
matter.  Can  the  chairman  tell  me  if  he 
is  ready  to  go  ahead  and  begin  work  on 
this? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  we  are  indeed  ready, 
and  will — I  emphasize  "will" — come  the 
first  of  the  year,  go  into  this  matter  of 
literacy  tests,  and  their  discriminatory 
impact  on  economic  grounds  or  on  any 
other  grounds. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  per- 
sonally share  your  views  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  also  to  add  the 
following: 

I  recognize  the  dilemma  which  the 
gentleman  describes.  Many  of  us  may 
have  philosopliical  objection  to  literacy 
requirements  as  such.  I  sun  pleased  to  In- 
form the  gentleman  that  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  plans  to  hold  hearings 
early  in  the  next  session  of  this  Congress 
to  consider  the  validity  of  and  need  for 
proposals  to  suspend  literacy  tests 
throughout  the  Nation  and  consider  such 
proposals  as  separate  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  need  to  consider  other  elec- 
tion reform  measures,  such  as  restric- 
tions on  residency  requirements,  and 
questions  of  election  fraud  and  irregu- 
larities in  voting  tabulation. 

Mr.  O'ELARA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  just  one  more  question 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  conmients. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  offer  or  to  support  any  sunend- 
ment  which  would  add  a  nationwide  lit- 
eracy test  ban  to  the  pending  bill.  I  look 
forward  to  the  early  reporting  of  such 
legislation  by  your  committee,  because  I 
want  very  much  to  have  an  opportimity 
to  vote  for  such  legislation  during  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentlemam  shall  not 
be  disappointed. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  say  I  Join  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

I  am  proud  to  say  the  great  State  of 
Ohio,  since  the  day  it  was  admitted  to 
the  UnicHi  in  1803,  has  never  had  a 
literacy  test. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  allow  me  to  say  I  think  when 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  dis- 
crimination in  voting  he  is  overlooking 
one  of  the  greatest  instances  in  which 
discrimination  takes  place,  and  it  is  an 
area  that  my  State  of  Georgia  is  not 
discriminating  in,  but  it  is  an  area  in 
which  I  know  the  gentleman,  because  I 
have  seen  him  on  television,  is  very  much 
opposed,  and  that  is  not  allowing  the  18- 
year-olds  and  19-year-olds  to  vote.  Will 
the  chairman  have  hearings  in  the  first 
part  of  the  year  to  allow  this  disfran- 
chised group  of  Americans  to  vote? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  shall  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  at  this  time  on  the  ques- 
tion of  teenage  voting.  That  is  separate 
and  distinct  and  has  no  relation  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  It  has  a 
distinct  and  direct  relation. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  several  points  upon  which 
I  hope  we  can  all  agree  as  we  begin  this 
debate. 

First,  we  can  surely  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that — 

Every  American  must  have  an  equal  right 
to  vote;  no  duty  weighs  upon  the  Congress 
more  heavily  than  the  duty  to  assure  that 
right. 


The  gentleman  from  New  Yoric's  elo- 
quence was  echoed  by  my  frioid  from 
Ohio  who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  th«  conunittee,  who  said: 

The  elective  franchise  la  the  cornerstone 
of  our  representative  RepubUc. 

We  must  agree  with  that,  also. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
enacted  to  implement  the  guarantee  of 
the  Constitution  that  no  American's 
right  to  vote  should,  be  abridged  because 
of  his  race  or  color.  At  the  time  Congress 
took  this  action,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
right  to  vote  of  many  Americans,  mainly 
black  Americans,  was  being  abridged  on 
account  of  color;  the  remedy  was  com- 
pounded to  fit  the  situation  then  pre- 
vailing. A  formula  was  devised,  based 
upon  the  registration  and  voting  pattern 
of  the  1964  presidential  election.  This 
formula  was  very  carefully  fashioned  so 
as  to  include  certain  Southern  States  and 
exclude  others. 

Leaping  over  all  the  debate  of  4  years 
ago,  it  was  generally  accepted  then  by 
the  Congress  that  the  unprecedented  in- 
tervention of  Federal  authority,  repre- 
sented by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
into  the  constitutional  power  of  States  to 
determine  the  qualification  of  voters, 
would  only  be  temporary.  It  was  felt, 
quite  properly,  that  the  extension  of  the 
right  to  vote  would,  in  time,  be  self-sus- 
taining for  those  previously  denied  the 
franchise  because  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Once  they  could  vote  they  would, 
through  the  power  of  the  ballot  box,  make 
certain  that  they  were  never  disen- 
franchised again — this  is  the  theory  to 
which  most  of  us  subscribe.  Therefore, 
the  key  provisions  of  the  1965  act  were 
supposed  to  become  unnecessary  and  to 
expire  in  August  1970 — although  there 
would  still  be  a  probationary  period  un- 
der the  law. 

It  is  these  key  provisions,  which  single 
out  six  Southern  States  and  portions  of 
seversil  others,  which  the  committee  bill 
would  have  us  continue  imchanged  for 
another  5  years.  We  are  told  we  must  not 
even  change  the  existing  law  so  much  as 
to  update  its  triggering  formula  fn»n 
1964  to  the  1968  election  statistics.  Why 
not? 

The  answer  is  incredible,  but  here  it  is: 
The  1964  formula  should  not  be  changed 
because  a  1968  formula  would  permit 
most,  if  not  all,  of  those  six  or  seven 
Southern  States  to  escape  fiuther  dis- 
crimination from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  because  they  have  now  reg- 
istered or  now  allow  more  than  half  their 
voting-age  citizens  to  vote — because  they 
have  successfully  passed  the  test  Con- 
gress set  in  1965. 

I  am  highly  gratified  that  800,000 — 
:perhap8  as  many  as  1  milll<ni  black 
Americans  in  the  seven  specially  covered 
States  have  been  registered  since  the 
89th  Congress  passed  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  believe  the  91st  Congress 
should  not  stop  there  but  should  go  for- 
ward to  protect  and  expand  this  funda- 
mental right  for  all  citizens,  whatever 
their  race,  creed,  or  color,  wherever  they 
reside. 

But  I  believe  there  are  oth«r  funda- 
mental rights  that  are  equally  precious 
to  Americans — the  risht  of  equal  Justice 
xmder  law,  which  surely  applies  to  the  50 
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states  of  the  Union  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals— the  presumption  of  innocence 
which  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
accuser — the  principle  that  there  is  one 
law  in  this  Itmd  for  black  and  for  white, 
for  rich  and  for  poor,  for  Georgian  and 
for  Califomlan. 

If  it  is  agreed  we  have  a  duty  to  im- 
plement the  voting  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  15th  amendment  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Constitution,  if  we  agree  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  under 
the  1965  act  but  that  much  room  for 
improvement  remains,  and  if  we  are  hon- 
est enough  to  admit  that  the  present  law, 
for  all  its  commendable  results,  is  dis- 
criminatory in  spirit  and  in  practice 
against  one  part  of  our  coimtry,  then 
let  us  get  on  with  a  nationwide  stand- 
ard in  the  spirit  of  1970  rather  than  1964. 

To  do  this,  President  Nixon  and  his 
administration  have  proposed,  and  I 
have  introduced — with  my  distinguished 
colleagues— H.R.  12695,  the  nationwide 
voting  rights  bill  which  will  be  before 
us  as  a  substitute  for  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  letter  dated  December  10  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  which  I  will  not  read  at  this 
point.  I  will  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

The  White  Hottse, 
Washington,  December  10,  1969. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Fokd, 

Minority  Leader  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jerrt:  I  am  aware  that  the  House  Is 
considering  a  five-year  extension  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  alternatively,  as 
an  amendment,  the  Administration-proposed 
nationwide  voting  rights  bill,  H.R.  12696. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  nationwide  bill 
Is  superior  because  It  Is  more  comprehensive 
and  equitable.  Therefore.  I  believe  every  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  see  that  its  essence,  at 
least,  prevails. 

I  would  stress  two  critical  points: 

1.  Instead  of  simply  extending  until  1975 
the  present  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  bans 
literacy  tests  in  only  seven  states,  as  the 
Committee  bill  would  do,  the  nationwide  bill 
would  apply  to  all  states  until  January  1, 
1974.  It  would  extend  protection  to  millions 
of  citizens  not  now  covered  and  not  covered 
under  the  Committee  bill. 

2.  H.R.  12695  assures  that  otherwise  quali- 
fied voters  would  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  for  President  merely  because  they 
changed  their  state  of  residence  shortly  be- 
fore a  national  election. 

In  short,  the  nationwide  bill  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  insuring  a  vote  for  all  our 
citizens  in  every  state.  Under  it  those  mil- 
lions who  have  been  voteless  in  the  past  and 
thus  voiceless  in  our  government  would  have 
the  legal  tools  they  need  to  obtain  and  se- 
cure the  franchise.  Justice  requires  no  less. 

For  certainly  an  enlightened  national  leg- 
islature must  admit  that  Justice  is  dimin- 
ished for  any  citizen  who  does  not  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  those  who  govern  him.  There 
is  no  way  for  the  disenfranchised  to  con- 
sider themselves  equal  partners  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

This  Is  true  regardless  of  state  or  geo- 
graphical location. 

I   urge  that   this  message   be   brought   to 
your  colleagues,  and  I  hope  they  will  Join 
in  our  efforts  to  g^rant  equal  voting  rights 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Ndcok. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  will  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  nationwide  voting  rights 
bill  of  1970: 


HJt.  12695 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  438;  42  U.S.C.  1973b)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  subsection  (a)  and  substitute 
the  following: 

'■(a)(1)  Prior  to  January  1,  1974,  no  citi- 
zen shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  In  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  election  because  of 
his  failure  to  comply  with  any  test  or  device." 

(b)  Strike  subsection  (b)  and  designate 
present  subsection  (c)  as  (a)  (2). 

(c)  Strike  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and 
add  the  following  as  subsection   (b) : 

"(b)(1)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  any  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  such  election  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  a  residence  or  registration  require- 
ment if  he  has  resided  in  that  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  since  the  1st  day  of  Septem- 
ber next  preceding  the  election  and  has  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  registration 
to  the  extent  that  they  provide  for  registra- 
tion after  that  date. 

"(2)  If  such  citizen  has  begun  residence 
in  a  State  or  political  subdivision  after  the 
1st  day  of  September  next  preceding  an 
election  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  does  not  satisfy  the 
residence  requirements  of  that  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  such  election:  (A)  In  person  in  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  which  he 
resided  on  the  last  day  of  August  of  that  year 
if  he  had  satisfied,  as  of  the  date  of  bis 
change  of  residence,  the  requirements  to  vote 
in  that  State  or  political  subdivision;  or  (B) 
by  absentee  ballot  in  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  in  which  he  resided  on  the  last 
,  day  of  August  of  that  year  if  he  satisfies,  but 
for  his  nonresident  status  and  the  reason  for 
his  absence,  the  requirements  for  absentee 
voting  in  that  State  or  political  subdivision. 

"(3)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
any  election  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  In  such  election  because  of 
any  requirement  of  registration  that  does 
not  include  a  provision  for  absentee  regis- 
tration. 

"(4)  'State'  as  used  In  this  subsection  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  439;  42  U.S.C.  1973c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  has  enacted  or  Is  seek- 
ing to  administer  any  voting  qualification 
or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard,  prac- 
tice or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting 
which  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  he  may  Institute  for  the  United 
States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
an  action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  In  accordance  with  sections  1391 
through  1393  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
for  a  restraining  order  of  a  preliminary  or 
I^ermanent  injunction,  or  such  other  order 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  An  action  under  this  section  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  be  to  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  439;  42  U.S.C.  1973d)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "unless  a 
declaratory  Judgment  has  been  rendered  un- 


der section  4(a)"  and  by  striking,  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "political  subdivision," 
the  words  "named  in,  or  Included  within 
the  scope  of,  determinations  made  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)" 

Sec.  5.  Section  8  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  441;  42  U.S.C.  1973f)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "Whenever 
an  examiner  Is  serving  under  this  Act  in 
any  political  subdivision  the  Civil  Serrice 
Commission  may"  and  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Whenever  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  any  political  subdivi- 
sion that  in  his  Judgment  the  designation 
of  observers  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall" 

Section  8  is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"A  determination  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  this  section  shall  not  be  review- 
able in  any  court." 

Sec.  6.  Section  14  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  445;  42  U.S.C.  19731) 
is  amended  by  striking  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  and  designating  subsection  (c)  as  (b). 

Sec.  7.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  437;  42  U.S.C.  1973)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  17,  18,  and  19  as  sec- 
tions 18,  19,  and  20,  respectively,  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  tem- 
porary Commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Voting 
Rights  (hereafter  called  the  Commission), 
which  shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than 
nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  undertake  to 
make  a  study  of  the  effects  upon  voting 
and  voter  registration  of  laws  restricting  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote,  including  laws 
making  residence,  economic  status  or  pas- 
sage of  literacy  tests  and  other  tests  or 
devices  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  study  the  impact  of  fraud- 
ulent and  corrupt  practices  upon  voting 
rights.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  such 
hearings  as  it  deems  appropriate  and  shall 
consult  with  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Conunission,  and  with  such  other  persons 
and  agencies  as  it  deems  appropriate.  The 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  not  later  than  January 
15,  1973,  the  results  of  its  study  and  make 
Its  recommendations  for  legislative  or  other 
action  to  protect  the  right  to  vote.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  its  report. 

"(c)  As  soon  a.^  practicable  foUovirlng  en- 
actment of  this  statute  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  make  special  surveys,  in 
States  which  utilize  literacy  and  other  tests 
or  devices,  and  in  other  States,  to  collect 
data  regarding  voting  in  presidential  and 
other  elections,  by  race,  national  origin,  and 
income  groups.  The  Secretary  of  Conmierce 
shall  transmit  this  data,  together  with  other 
pertinent  data  from  the  Nineteenth  Decen- 
nial Census,  to  the  Commission. 

"(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  executive  department  oi 
agency  any  information  and  assistance 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its  fimctlons 
under  this  section.  Each  department  or 
agency  is  authorized,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and 
to  furnish  Information  and  assistance  to  the 
Commission. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Conunission  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation,  but  shall  be 
permitted    travel    expenses,    including    per 
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diem  in  lieu  of  subsiatence  as  authorized  by 
section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  Intermittently  employed.  Other 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  for  employees  for  each  day 
(including  traveltlme)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission.  WWle 
traveling  on  official  business  in  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons 
intermittently  employed.  The  Commission 
shall  have  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  and  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  he  may  determine,  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  The  Commission  la  au- 
thorized to  appoint  and  fljt  the  compensation 
of  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  perform  its  functions.  The  Commission 
may  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  August  6,  1970,  except 
that  Section  7  shall  become  effective 
Immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  motivated  not  only 
by  the  idea  of  relieving  the  citizens  and 
authorities  of  a  few  States  from  mijust 
discrimination,  but  also  by  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  we  write  here,  ought  to  be  the  same 
for  all  50  States:  that  the  benefits  of 
good  laws  should  benefit  citizens  every- 
where; that  the  penalties  for  defiance  or 
evasion  should  be  the  same  North,  South, 
East,  and  West;  and  that  the  right  to 
vote  may  be — and  often  is — abridged  in 
many  ways  and  for  many  reasons  in 
addition  to  race  or  color. 

The  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  for  other  Federal 
elective  ofSces,  is  a  nationwide  right  en- 
titled to  nationwide  protection.  Our  na- 
tionwide voting  rights  bill,  to  summarize 
it  briefly,  is  nationwide  in  all  of  its  parts. 
Specifically: 

First.  It  would  suspend,  nationwide,  all 
literacy  tests  In  all  50  States  until  Jan- 
uary 1. 1974. 

Second.  It  would  provide,  nationwide, 
a  uniform  residence  requirement  for  all 
Americans  who  want  to  vote  in  presiden- 
tial elections. 

Third.  It  would  grant,  nationwide, 
statutory  authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  station  voting  examiners  and  ob- 
servers in  any  jurisdiction  In  all  50  States 
to  enforce  the  right  to  register  and  to 
vote. 

Fourth.  It  would  provide,  nationwide, 
statutory  authority  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  start  voting  rights  lawsuits  in 
Federal  courts  to  prevent  discriminatory 
practices  and  suspend  discriminatory 
voting  laws  in  all  50  States. 

Fifth.  It  would  launch  a  nationwide 
study  of  the  use  of  literacy  tests  or  de- 
vices and  other  corrupt  practices  which 
may  abridge  voting  rights  in  all  50  States. 
A  national  voting  advisory  commission 
would  be  created  to  r^wrt  Its  findings 
prior  to  the  expiring  of  the  nationwide 
literacy  test  suspension  in  1974. 

I  cannot  see  anything  among  these  five 
nationwide  proposals  to  which  any  rea- 
sonable peisaa  could  disagree  except. 


perhaps,  the  temporary  ban  on  all  lit- 
eracy tests  for  4  years.  Literacy  tests  are 
not  wrong  or  imconstitutional  in  them- 
selves; what  is  illegal  is  their  misuse  to 
deny  the  right  to  vote  not  for  illiteracy 
but  on  account  of  race  or  color.  Even  the 
present  act  does  not  prohibit  Uteracy 
tests  in  some  20  States  that  have  them; 
it  temporarily  suspends  them  in  six  or 
seven  States  under  certain  conditions. 

Our  nationwide  voting  rights  bill  says, 
in  effect,  if  any  State  is  to  be  temporarily 
denied  the  right  to  have  a  literacy  test  of 
any  kind,  let  us  temporarily  deny  this 
right  to  all  States;  let  us  see  what  effect 
this  has  on  registration  of  minority 
groups  and  upon  voting  patterns  in  all 
50  States,  and  then  let  us  decide  what 
to  do  about  such  tests  and  other  devices 
for  the  Nation  as  whole.  What  could  be 
fairer? 

There  is  one  provision  of  my  nation- 
wide voting  rights  bill  which  the  propo- 
nents of  a  simple  5-year  extension  do  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  openly  oppose;  that  is 
the  provision  nationaUzing  residency  re- 
quirements for  presidential  elections. 
This  simply  recognizes  the  facts  of  life 
in  the  superhighway  and  jet  age;  Amer- 
icans are  the  most  mobile  people  in  the 
world;  more  than  S'/z  million  of  them 
were  prevented  from  voting  in  1968  be- 
cause they  had  recently  moved.  They  lost 
their  vote  in  their  place  of  previous  resi- 
dence too  late  to  reacquire  it  in  their  new 
home. 

With  all  deference  to  my  Vice  Presi- 
dent's reservations,  the  news  media  keep 
transient  Americans  just  as  well — or  just 
as  badly — informed  of  national  issues 
and  national  candidates  as  they  do  vot- 
ers who  stay  in  one  precinct  all  their 
lives.  It  makes  no  sense  to  deny  anyone 
his  right  to  vote  because  his  employer, 
or  his  child's  health,  or  whatever,  trans- 
fers him  abruptly  to  another  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  main  argument 
against  this  overdue  remedy  seems  to  be 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  race  or 
color — although  population  movements 
in  recent  years  clearly  have  included 
both  black  and  white  citizens  In  large 
numbers. 

Congress  should  not  be  precluded  from 
doing  anything  to  the  legislation  before 
us  simply  because  it  has  no  racial  or 
color  ramifications.  Voting  rights  are  vot- 
ing rights  and  I  have  always  believed  we 
should  be  colorblind — nondiscriminatory 
if  you  will — about  them. 

The  President  is  the  representative  of 
all  the  people  and  all  the  people  should 
have  a  reasonable  opportimity  to  vote 
for  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change 
which  my  nationwide  voting  rights  bill 
would  effect  In  comparison  which  the  ex- 
isting 1965  statute  is  found  in  the  spirit 
of  it  Today,  any  State  or  county  which 
Is  under  the  shadow  of  the  1964  formula 
caimot  make  any  change  in  its  election 
laws  without  ccuning  to  Washington  for 
permission.  Ubder  the  1965  act  it  is  as- 
simied  that  any  such  change  is  intended 
to  cheat  the  law  and  circumvent  the 
ConstituticMi. 

Hie  fundamental  presumption  of  In- 
nocence is  denied  these  six  or  seven 
States,  under  an  aittitraty.  outmoded, 
mathematical  formula.  They  are  iice~ 


sumed  guilty  and  prevented — though  43 
Federal  court — not  their  own  district 
courts  but  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Maybe,  I  do  not  concede  it,  but  maybe. 
other  States  are  not  so  prevented — ^from 
managing  their  own  electoral  affairs  un- 
til they  prove  themselves  innocent  In 
past  sins  justified  such  severity  in  past 
legislation.  But  this  is  not  the  Recon- 
struction Era  and  neither  is  this  1965. 
Four  eventful  years  have  passed;  evils 
and  errors  of  another  Ume  have  yielded. 
Now.  today,  it  is  wrong  and  it  is  shame- 
ful for  this  House  to  perpetuate  a  puni- 
tive and  discriminatory  provision  for 
another  5  years  beyond  the  i)oint  where 
the  original  authors  of  the  act  Intended 
it  to  expire. 

My  nationwide  voting  rights  bill  shifts 
the  burden  of  proof  back  where  it  ought 
to  be — to  the  Attorney  General — and 
empowers  him  to  go  after  any  State 
which  does,  in  fact,  discriminate  against 
voters  on  racial  grounds  or  which  might 
backslide  in  the  future.  Just  as  we  do  not 
want  tmy  second  class  citizens  in  this 
country,  neither  do  we  want  any  second- 
class  States. 

My  friends,  the  choices  before  us  here 
are  usually  diflQcult  choices. 

I  do  not  believe  they  are  at  all  dl£Bcult 
today. 

We  have  before  us  two  proposals — one 
to  continue  imchanged  for  5  more  years 
a  measure  intended  as  strong  temporary 
medicine  to  treat  racial  discrimination  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  which,  in  work- 
ing a  commendable  cure,  has  itself  dis- 
criminated in  unnecessary  ways.  The  al- 
ternative in  my  nationwide  voting  rights 
bill  which  builds  upon  the  lessons  of  the 
1965  act,  continues  its  Federal  oversight 
but  eliminates  its  serious  shortcomings. 

This  administration  with  this  bill  in- 
tends to  protect  all  tlie  gains  in  voting 
rights  in  one  section  of  the  country 
which  have  been  made  in  ttie  past  4 
years.  More  than  that,  we  intend  to  ex- 
tend these  gains  to  all  States  and  all 
Americans  who  may  still  be  denied  their 
full  franchise.  TTie  very  fact  we  have 
made  such  spectacular  gains  rules  out 
any  notion  of  standing  still,  or  of  sin- 
gling out  a  few  scapegoat  States.  We 
mean  to  step  up  and  broaden  the  Federal 
concern  for  voting  rights  anywhere  and 
everywhere  in  America. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  debate  or  diseusBion  with 
the  gentleman.  I  also  want  to  emiihaaize 
that  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  or  ob- 
jectives of  the  Attorney  General  or  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  with  regard  to 
the  substitute  biU. 

However,  I  must  say  this:  Gtoeat  prog- 
ress has  been  made  under  eriBtlng  legis- 
lation. But  I  do  not  think  that  the  ob- 
jective has  been  fulfilled.  In  t&e  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  in  a  letter 
which  came  from  former  AasiEtant  At- 
torney General  Stephen  J.  PoUak.  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  original  tenn  of  the 
bill  was  for  10  years.  It  was  contem- 
plated when  the  legislation  «a«  intro- 
duced that  a  10-year  period  would  be 
required  in  order  to  fulfill  this  obJectlTe. 
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So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  maybe  a 
10-year  period  is  too  long.  But  I  do  think 
that  the  objective  has  not  been  fulfilled 
at  the  present  time.  ThuB,  the  act  should 
be  extended  possibly  3  or  4  or  5  years, 
as  the  bill  now  provides.  That  is  the 
point  I  want  to  make. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

In  5  years,  if  my  recollection  Is  cor- 
rect, five  of  the  seven  States  that  were 
under  the  automatic  trigger  provision  of 
the  1965  act  have  made  sufficient  prog- 
ress so  that  they,  under  the  criteria  of 
the  original  act,  would  no  longer  be  cov- 
ered by  it  in  certain  important  respects. 
I  think  that  is  substantial  progress.  In 
one  State,  I  think  it  Is  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, it  went  from  about  6  percent  to 
about  53  percent.  That  Is  vei-y  commend- 
able progress  and  if  they  were  starting 
from  scratch  under  the  original  act 
would  not  now  be  covered  by  the  trigger- 
ing provision. 

Under  the  existing  formula,  they  would 
be  in  a  different  situation.  I  do  not  think 
you  have  to  keep  States  in  perpetuity  as 
second-class  States,  as  some  people  would 
like  apparently,  even  though  they  have 
made  substantial  progress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  keeping  seven  States  imder  a 
special  kind  of  servitude  is  fair,  when  you 
can  accomplish  the  voting  rights  objec- 
tive that  we  all  want  by  having  all  States 
being  treated  the  same  under  the  sub- 
stitute bill.  I  think  that  is  the  right  ap- 
proach for  us  to  take. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  additional  comment. 

As  I  imderstand  it.  the  only  reason  that 
the  period  was  reduced  from  10  years  to 
5  years  was  to  secure  a  vote  of  cloture 
in  the  other  body,  and  there  was  no 
showing  that  the  5-year  period  would  be 
adequate.  It  was  thought  that  a  10-year 
period  would  be  needed. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  including  the  majority  of 
our  party,  that  unless  the  act  is  extended 
there  is  going  to  be  retrogression  and  that 
we  are  going  to  lose  some  of  the  benefits 
that  have  been  gained.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  this  backward  step  taken. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  respond 
by  pointing  out  that  under  the  substitute 
bill,  the  Attorney  General  has  the  au- 
thority to  go  in  and  prevent  retrogression 
on  his  own  initiative.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  take  such  action 
if  there  were  such  retrogression.  He 
could  go  In  and  he  could  assume  the 
burden  of  proof,  with  the  facts  at  hand 
md  he  could  prove  his  case  for  remedial 
action.  I  am  certain  Attorney  General 
/Mitchell  would  take  such  action. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  see  any  possibility 
of  any  retrogression  under  the  substi- 
tute bill  and  it  would  be  far  more  equita- 
ble. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 


wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. — I  urge  this  course  on  both  moral 
and  practical  grounds.  In  my  judgment, 
the  number  one  moral  imperative  in 
America  now  Is  the  need  to  finally  insm-e 
the  full  and  equal  rights  of  each  and 
every  citizen. 

In  America  today,  while  most  of  our 
people  are  free,  many  are  not.  The  ugly 
realities  of  racial  discrimination  and 
racial  denial  continue  as  a  bleeding 
wound  on  the  soul  of  America,  and 
America  bleeds  today  for  the  racially  dis- 
enfranchised. 

This  is  wrong  and  must  be  changed.  All 
our  people  must  be  free — equally,  fully, 
and  now. 

And  those  among  us  who  would  pro- 
mote or  allow  the  transgression  of  the 
birthrights  of  other  Americans,  do  more 
to  destroy  our  Nation  than  any  foreign 
aggressor. 

Our  national  honor  derives  from  our 
national  meaning — a  meaning  centered 
In  our  unique  view  of  man.  That  view 
Is  that  each  person  born  in  America  is 
born  free — is  bom  into  freedom.  And  the 
human  rights  associated  with  freedom 
are  God  given  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
temporal  whims  of  men  or  governments. 
Thus,  no  one  in  this  country  can  set 
aside  the  human  rights  of  another  man: 
neither  elected  offlclals  nor  nightriders; 
neither  angry  men  blocking  schoolhouse 
doorways  nor  silent  men  too  timid  to 
oppose  injustice. 

Nor  can  human  rights  be  set  aside  by 
harsh  demands  to  move  to  the  back  of 
the  bus — or  by  subtle  rationalizations 
that  school  desegregation  deadlines  be 
further  delayed. 

Nor  can  they  be  compromised  by  free- 
dom-of-cholce  schools,  separate-but- 
equal  doctrines,  voting  restrictions,  or 
"southern  strategies." 

Today  the  issue  concerns  voting 
rights — the  right  to  self-government 
based  on  free  and  open  elections — a  prac- 
tical issue  of  achieving  a  true  democ- 
racy. Surely,  men  must  be  able  to  vote 
if  they  are  to  be  free. 

Failure  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  in  its  present  form,  and/or 
passage  of  amendments  which  would  ex- 
tend coverage  to  all  50  States,  would,  in 
effect,  serve  to  dilute  the  corrective  force 
of  the  act.  It  would  do  this  in  two  ways : 
First.  The  great  bulk  of  the  low  voter 
registration  problem  is  regional  and  is 
concentrated  in  the  States  of  the  Deep 
South.  I  feel  that  the  proposed  changes 
to  this  bill  would  so  diffuse  the  Justice 
Department's  efforts  nationwide,  but  the 
recent  gains  in  the  Deep  South  would 
likely  be  lost  or  seriously  eroded.  We 
must  not  lose  the  corrective  momentum 
we  now  have  in  the  areas  of  our  country 
with  the  greatest  racial  disenfranchlse- 
ment.  Any  backsliding  in  this  area  would 
be  disastrous. 

Second.  Should  the  provision  be 
dropped  to  require  Federal  certification 
of  election  law  modifications,  clearly 
endless  ways  will  be  found  to  exclude 
certain  minority  groups  from  equal 
participation. 
As  President  Nixon  said  2  nights  ago: 
I  believe  that  sometimes  It  Is  necessary  to 
draw  the  line  clearly  ...  to  make  It  clear 


that  there  can  be  no  compromise  where  such 
great  Issues  as  seU-determlnatlon  and  free- 
dom .  .  .  are  Involved. 

We  can  draw  that  clear  line  today  by 
extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
in  its  present  form,  and  I  urge  that  we 
do  so. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  it  Is 
my  great  pleasure  now  to  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  Governor-elect  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  Commltiee 
on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Cahill)  . 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  of  all  express  my  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion not  only  for  that  generous  welcome 
but  for  the  generosity  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  as  expressed  to  me  personally 
so  many  times  since  the  election.  I  am 
very  grateful,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  4 
years  ahead  I  can.  in  New  Jersey,  bring 
into  practice  many  of  the  lessons  I  have 
learned  in  this  great  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  I  hope  that  the  work  in  New 
Jersey  will  redoimd  to  the  credit  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  are  at  an  important  cross- 
roads today — a  crossroads  which,  in  my 
judgment,  will  serve  as  a  test  of  the  con- 
science of  this  great  legislative  body.  The 
vehicle  for  that  test  is  the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension  now  before 
us.  The  measure,  by  which  history  will 
judge  us,  will  be  what  we  do  here  this 
week. 
The  issue  is  quite  clear. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  an  oppor 
tunity  to  move  ahead  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  hope,  pride,  and  reaffirmation, 
an  opportunity  to  breathe  new  life  into 
the  civil  rights  movement  at  a  time  in 
oiu-  Nation's  history  when  it  is  needed 
most  desperately,  «uid  in  an  area  where 
the  wrongs  to  our  black  citizens  have  his- 
torically been  the  most  grievous.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed right  of  franchise,  which  has  been 
wrongly  denied  for  too  long  to  a  large 
segment  of  our  papulation. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  reject 
this  opportunity  and  turn  back  from  re- 
sponsibility just  at  the  moment  when 
light  is  appearing  at  the  end  of  what 
has  been  a  tunnel  of  darkness.  I  say  we 
can  do  this,  but  we  surely  must  not. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  has  been  the  most 
successful  and  effective  civil  rights  legis- 
lation ever  passed  by  the  Congress.  In  the 
5  years  since  its  enactment,  it  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  Insuring  the  vot- 
ing privileges  of  nearly  1  million  blacks 
in  a  seven-State  region  in  the  South- 
most  of  whom  had  never  before  voted. 

This  is  an  accomplishment  of  which 
all  of  us,  particularly  those  of  us  on  the 
committee,  who  worked  so  hard  for  its 
passage,  can  be  proud.  But  we  must  now 
recognize  that  our  task  is  by  no  means 
complete.  Not  only  must  we  continue 
toward  the  goal  of  maximum  voter  regis- 
tration, and  toward  redress  of  regret- 
table long-term  deprivations,  but  we 
must  now  insure  that  we  hold  on  to  that 
which  we  have  gained.  That  is  why  I 
urge  the  membership  to  lend  its  full  sup- 
port to  a  simple  5-year  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  as  drafted,  and  to 
reject  any  substitute  proposals. 

As  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of   the  Judiciary  Comm.'tee, 
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the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCui,- 
LocH)  has  pointed  out.  when  this  act 
was  first  passed  it  was  estimated  that  it 
would  take  at  least  10  years  "to  overcome 
the  effects  of  centuries  of  discrimina- 
tion." Thus,  while  the  gains  during  the 
first  5  years  have  been  great,  we  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  in 
the  South  have  not  yet  opened  wide  their 
arms  to  the  new  black  voters.  A  5 -year 
extension  holds  out  a  hope  of  making 
today's  gains  permanent. 

The  substitute  measure  represents  a 
retreat  and  a  dilution  of  the  force  of  the 
present  legislation.  It  presumes  to  ex- 
pand remedies  to  regions  of  the  country 
where  ample  machinery  already  exists, 
in  order  to  right  wrongs  which  have  not 
been  shown  to  exist.  The  substitute 
measure  deals  only  with  the  banning  of 
literacy  tests,  and  thus  paves  the  way  for 
expanded  use  of  numerous  other  devices 
directed  at  depriving  black  citizens  of 
the  South  of  their  constitutional  right 
to  vote. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  today  from  Father  Theo- 
dore Hesburgh,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  In  part,  he 
said: 

The  Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties 
who  shaped  and  supported  the  1965  Act  can 
rightfully  point  with  pride  to  one  of  the 
great  legislative  accomplishments  of  this  dec- 
ade. Their  proof  lies  in  the  nearly  two  mil- 
lion newly  enfranchised  Negro  voters  in  the 
South,  in  the  463  elected  Negro  office  holders, 
and  In  the  many  changes  which  have  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  greater  participation  by 
Negroes  In  the  political  life  of  their  commu- 
nities, cities.  States  and  Nation.  The  pas- 
sage of  that  Act  was  one  of  political  and 
moral  correctness. 

I  do  fear  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
feel  that  the  voting  problems  at  which  the 
1965  Act  was  directed  have  been  solved.  They 
have  not.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  remains 
to  be  fully  implemented.  We  cannot  retreat 
on  this  front.  If  we  do.  we  run  the  risk  of 
endangering  the  faith  of  many  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  ability  of  our  Government  to  meet 
the  legitimate  expectations  of  its  citizens. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  am  most 
proud  of  the  role  I  have  been  permitted 
to  play  in  advancing  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.  I  entered  the  Congress  at  a  time 
when  America's  conscience  just  seemed 
to  be  wakening.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
are  required  to  pass  laws  at  all  in  order 
to  protect  rights  that  we  all  theoretically 
share.  Nevertheless  all  of  these  laws  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal. 

I  regard  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  how- 
ever, as  the  greatest  of  all  civil  rights 
laws,  since  it  deals  with  one  of  our  most 
basic  rights.  With  this  right  assured  our 
citizens  can  seek  redress  of  their, own 
grievances  peaceably  at  the  polls.  With- 
out it,  those  denied  often  find  themselves 
compelled  to  resort  to  other  means,  not 
always  so  lawful. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  now  have  a  great 
opportunity.  Let  us  not  pass  it  up.  Let  us 
seize  upon  it  and  so  advance  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  for  all  our  fellow  citizens. 
At  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  divi- 
sions among  our  people,  and  the  need  to 
Dimg  them  together  is  so  great,  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  support  an  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodinoj  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  of  H.R.  4249,  a  bill 
to  extend  for  an  additional  5  years  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
relating  to  the  discriminatory  use  of 
literacy  tests  and  similar  devices. 

The  record  indicates  that  a  substan- 
tial need  remains  to  eradicate  past  evil 
effects  and  to  prevent  future  repetition 
of  discriminatory  voting  practices  which 
are  deeply  ingrained  in  the  laws,  policies 
and  traditions  of  certain  areas  of  this 
Nation.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
constituted  a  national  commitment  to 
end  the  hypocrisy  of  a  Nation  which 
called  itself  a  democracy  but  denied  cer- 
tain citizens  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  their  color. 

In  brief,   the  act  automatically  sus- 
pends literacy  tests  and  similar  devices 
which  had  been  used  as  prerequisites  for 
registering  or  voting  in  States  or  political 
subdivisions  which  maintained  them  and 
in  which  fewer  than  50  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  were  registered  for 
or  voted  in  the  1964  presidential  election. 
It  also  authorizes  the  assignment  of  Fed- 
eral examiners  to  register  eligible  voters 
and  Federal   observers   to  monitor   the 
casting  and  coimting  of  ballots  in  areas 
where  tests  have  been  suspended.  Fur- 
ther, the  act  prohibits  the  covered  States 
and   counties   from   enforcing   changed 
voting  qualifications  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  approval  of  the  district  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General. 
These  remedies  were  temporary.  The  act 
permits  juiisdictions  subject  to  these  au- 
tomatic provisions  to  obtain  a  release  by 
petitioning  the  distiict  court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia  and  establishing  that 
tests  or  devices  have  not  been  used  dis- 
criminatorily  in  the  preceding  5  years. 
Since  six  States  have  been  forbidden 
since  1965  from  using  any  literacy  tests 
or  devices,  they  will  be  automatically  ex- 
empted from  these  temporary  remedies 
beginning  in  1970  imless  the  Congress 
votes   to   extend   coverage   beyond    the 
present  5 -year  period. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  an  additional  period  of  time,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  examined  in 
detail  the  record  of  accomplishment  of 
the  past  4  years.  That  record  is  impres- 
sive in  terms  of  the  vast  numbers  of  Ne- 
gro citizens  who  have  been  placed  on 
voter  rolls  for  the  first  time.  Negro  regis- 
tration in  many  counties  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  parishes 
of  Louisiana  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  passage  of  the  act.  Through  the 
patential  and  actual  assignment  of  Fed- 
eral observers  on  election  day.  many  Ne- 
gro citizens  have  felt  secure  enough  to 


whites  have  been  registered  by  Federal 
examiners  under  the  act,  well  over  500,- 
000  Negroes  have  been  registeredli^  local 
officials  since  1965.  Moreover,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  active  participation  by 
Negro  citizens  in  the  politics  of  the 
Southern  States  for  the  first  time  since 
Reconstruction.  So  the  act  has  worked 
impressively.  It  has  put  large  numbers  of 
Negroes  on  the  voting  rolls  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  It  has  also  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Negro  officials  where  few,  if 
any,  such  officials  served  4  years  ago. 

On  the  basis  of  these  accomplishments 
it  may  be  urged  by  some  that  the  act 
need  not  be  extended.  Some  may  say  use 
1968  presidential  election  figures  rather 
than  1964  figures.  Or  leave  the  act  alone 
altogether.  Such  projxjsals,  I  fear,  do  not 
take  into  account  the  true  facts  that 
exist  in  the  areas  covered  today.  The  Ju- 
diciarj'  Committee,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings and  on  the  basis  of  reports  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  review- 
ing the  approximately  20  lawsuits  in- 
volving voting  discrimination  which 
have  been  decided  in  the  last  4  years,  has 
concludsd  that  coverage  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  time  is  essential  to  dissi- 
pate the  long-established  political  at- 
mosphere and  tradition  of  voting  dis- 
crimination. 

Here  is  what  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  concluded: 

The  gains  that  have  been  made  have  greai 
potential — but  they  are  fragile.  If  the  gains 
are  augmented  and  strengthened  by  firm 
action  to  deal  with  the  remaining  barriers. 
Negroes  may  secure  enough  Influence  and 
representation  in  the  political  process  that 
the  need  for  Federal  intervention  will  end. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  new  barriers  are  not 
attacked,  the  progress  made  thus  far  may 
net  be  translated  into  effective  political  rep- 
leieniaiicn,  the  current  Federal  presence 
m.\y  be  of  diminishing  effectiveness,  and  the 
g.iins  may  be  destroyed  entirely  if  and  when 
the  Federal  Government  decides  to  end  Its 
intervention  and  restore  to  the  States  con- 
trol over  the  registration  process  and  deter- 
mination of  the  qualifications  of  electors. 
{Political  Participation,  p.  178) 

To  permit  1968  presidential  election 
results  to  determine  the  application  of 
the  lemedies  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
would  be  to  use  the  fruits  of  the  act  to 
release  those  areas  where  voting  dis- 
crimination has  been  most  persistent. 
Use  of  1968  figures  would  result  in  re- 
leasing the  States  of  Alabama,  LouLsiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Virginia.  To  use  such 
figures  would  be  to  disregard  the  entire 
Piemir>e  of  the  act  itself;  namely,  that 
literacy  tests  and  low  voter  registration 
or  turnout  go  hand  in  hand  with  voter 
discrimination.  The  1964  election  was  the 
last  presidential  election  in  which  such 
tests  and  devices  were  used  as  engines 
of  discriminations.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  suspended  their  use  during  the  1968 
election;  Federal  examiners  listed  new 


Biu   i..ibi^ciia   iiave   icit  secure   enougn   to      cicvwun,    x-cuciiu    cAtuuuiera    iibkea    new 

vote  freely  without  fear  and  confident^  voters  and  Federal  observers  monitored 

that  their  votes  would  be  counted.    /^     ^he  balloting  itself.  The  circumstances  in 

A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  out-^  ^^^  ^^^^  entirely  different  from  those 


standing  accomplishments  under  the  act 
must  be  given  to  responsible  officials  of 
these  States  and  coimties  who  may  have 
been  reluctant  or  recalcitrant  at  first, 
but  have  carried  out  their  responsibilities 
in  an  exemplary  mannet. 
While    approximately    158,000    non- 


V- 


in  1964.  It  would  not  be  rationed  to  per- 
mit 1968  results  to  determine  where  tests 
and  devices  should  be  suspended. 

In  1965  the  Congress  hoped  that  a 
5-year  period  would  be  a  sufficient  time 
within  which  Negroes  could  gain  voting 
power  in  the  affected  States  so  that  spe- 
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clal  Federal  protection  would  no  longer 
be  needed.  But  the  job  begun  In  1965  is 
not  yet  complete.  If  the  statutory  auto- 
matic coverage  of  the  act  were  to  termi- 
nate, States  and  coimties  now  covered 
would  be  In  a  position  to  relmpose  those 
voting  and  registration  requirements 
that  made  the  law  necessary. 

The  States  involved  have  not  repealed 
those  requirements.  They  still  remain  on 
the  statute  books.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
assurance  at  the  present  time  that  voters 
who  have  been  declared  eligible  by  Fed- 
eral examiners  would  be  protected  from 
a  rereglstration  requirement  or  other  at- 
tempts to  reimpose  the  pre- 1965  status 
quo.  While  such  attempts  or  efforts  woxild 
be  challenged  in  court  litigation,  non- 
whites  would  be  required  to  prove  that 
such  efforts  had  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
discriminating  on  account  of  race  or 
color.  While  those  proceedings  went  on, 
elections  would  be  held  and  results  deter- 
mined while  the  right  to  vote  free  of  dis- 
crimination would  have  to  wait  for  fu- 
ture vindication.  We  have  been  down 
that  road.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
was  designed  to  overcome  the  delays  and 
frustrations  to  which  the  case-by-case 
approach  gave  rise.  The  statutory  cover- 
age formula  of  the  present  act  focuses  on 
those  jurisdictions  which  have  used  tests 
and  devices  to  discriminate,  and  which 
also  have  maintained  dual  school  systems 
that  have  reinforced  the  discriminatory 
impact  of  literacy  requirements.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  automatic  suspension  of 
tests  and  devices  In  these  areas,  there- 
fore, is  clearly  Indicated. 

A  similar  conclusion  is  justified  with 
respect  to  the  authority  to  appoint  Fed- 
eral examiners  and  observers.  This  au- 
thority has  proven  invaluable  not  only  In 
promoting  increased  Negro  voter  regis- 
tration, but  also  in  assuring  that  the 
franchise  could  be  exercised  free  of  fear 
and  intimidation.  An  effort  to  expand  the 
Attorney  General's  authority  to  assign 
examiners  and  observers  throughout  the 
Nation  may  be  made  In  the  course  of  our 
debate.  However  reasonable  that  pro- 
posal may  appear,  no  need  or  justifica- 
tion for  such  expanded  authority  has 
been  presented.  The  danger  with  such  a 
proposal  is  that  it  will  dissipate  the  ef- 
fort in  the  areas  where  the  need  for 
Federal  protection  against  voting  dis- 
crimination is  the  greatest. 

In  addition  to  automatic  test  suspen- 
sion and  the  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers and  observers,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  prohibits  covered  areas 
from  enforcing  any  new  election  law  or 
practice  which  would  perpetuate  dis- 
crimination. The  record  is  replete  with 
efforts,  dedicated  and  ingenious,  to  evade 
the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amendment. 
Between  1957  and  1964  State  and  local 
circumvention  of  court  orders  and  con- 
gressional enactments  was  common.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  was  designed  to  protect 
against  subterfuges  which  might  be  at- 
tempted to  escape  the  act's  purposes. 
The  record  of  the  past  4  years  indi- 
cates that  as  Negro  voter  registration  in- 
creased, several  jurisdictions  have  at- 
tempted new  and  unlawful  ways  to  di- 
minish the  Negroes'  franchise  and  to 
defeat  Negro  or  Negro-supported  candi- 
dates for  reason  of  their  race.  It  thus 


remtdns  essential  to  continue  the  re- 
quirement that  covered  jurisdictions  sub- 
mit new  voting  laws  or  regulations  for 
Federal  review.  This  requirement  keeps 
the  burden  where  it  belongs,  namely,  on 
the  covered  jurisdiction  to  show  that  any 
given  change  does  not  violate  the  15th 
amendment. 

The  requirement  of  Federal  preclear- 
ance  also  enables  private  parties  to  in- 
stitute their  own  actions  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote  without  having  to  rely  on 
the  Attorney  General.  Private  relief  is 
facilitated  in  that  in  order  to  enjoin  en- 
enforcement  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 
that  the  changed  voting  rule  or  law  has 
not  been  submitted  for  Federal  review. 
Section  5  procedures  are  sm  integral  part 
of  the  rights  afforded  by  the  1965  act. 
The  bulk  of  voting  law  changes  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  have  been  routinely  approved. 
However,  11  changes  have  been  objected 
to. 

Those  who  propose,  as  the  administra- 
tion apparently  does,  to  scrap  section  5 
and  return  instead  to  case-by-case  litiga- 
tion, would  turn  the  clock  back  4  years. 
The  case-by-case,  county-by-county  ap- 
proach through  the  courts  with  all  Its 
delays  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
1965  act.  Authority  presently  exists  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  such 
court  proceedings  to  challenge  discrimi- 
natory voting  laws  or  procedures.  So 
nothing  would  be  gained  and  much  would 
be  lost  If  preclearance  of  new  voting 
laws  as  required  in  section  5  of  the  act 
were  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  so-called  automatic  or  ad- 
ministrative remedies  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  They  are  temporary-  and  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  Congress  to- 
day. Other  provisions  of  the  act,  of 
com'se,  are  permanent.  They  Include 
authority  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  suits  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  15th  amendment  ansnyhere  In 
the  country.  Under  these  permanent  pro- 
visions the  Federal  courts  are  authorized 
to  suspend  Uteracy  tests  and  similar  de- 
vices; to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
Federal  examiners  and  Federal  observ- 
ers; and  to  prohibit  the  endorsement  of 
new  election  laws  or  election  require- 
ments pending  review  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  th3  permanent  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  parallel  the  tempo- 
rary provisions  but  require  a  court  or- 
der to  bring  them  into  effect. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  per- 
manent provisions  apply  nationwide.  Let 
those  who  urge  a  nationwide  ban  on  lit- 
eracy tests  or  nationwide  authority  to 
assign  Federal  observers  or  examiners, 
study  section  3  of  the  act.  All  these  reme- 
dies can  be  made  applicable  by  a  court 
proceeding.  The  difference  is  that  the  au- 
tomatic or  temportiry  provisions  apply 
without  a  prior  court  proceeding.  That 
was  a  deliberate  and  considered  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress.  The  automatic  or 
temporary  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to 
those  areas  where  there  is  evidence  of 
voting  discrimination.  If  denial  of  the 
franchise  on  account  of  race  or  color 
exists  in  areas  not  covered  by  the  tem- 
porary remedies  of  the  act,  ample  au- 


thority presently  exists  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  challenge  such  practices 
and  to  enjoin  them  through  court  pro- 
ceedings. I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  distinction  between  automatic  ad- 
ministrative remedies  and  remedies  im- 
posed only  after  a  judicial  proceeding 
not  only  refiects  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
In  protecting  the  federal  system,  but  is 
In  accordance  with  the  true  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

In  1965,  when  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  being  debated  in  this  House,  oppo- 
nents challenged  the  validity  of  the  act 
on  constitutional  grounds.  That  issue  has 
been  fully  litigated  and  decided  in  favor 
of  the  act.  The  issue  today,  it  appears,  is 
regionalism.  Lest  anyone  be  misled  by 
this  label,  let  me  make  the  Issue  plain.  To 
adopt  proposals  in  the  guise  of  national- 
izing voting  rights  protection  instead  of 
extending  the  coversige  of  the  existing 
act  In  its  present  form,  will  imdermlne 
the  voting  rights  program  of  the  past  4 
years  and  threaten  a  repetition  of  the 
practices  of  the  past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4249  without  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4249. 

After  a  century  of  almost  total  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Negro  population 
of  the  South  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
passed  in  1965,  representing  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  discrimination 
In  the  political  process.  Let  me  briefly 
review  the  history  that  led  up  to  that 
enactment. 

The  15th  amendment  was  ratified  in 
1870.  It  has  two  sections.  The  first  de- 
clares that — 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  Statee  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

The  second  section  gives  Congress 
power  to  enforce  the  amendment  "by 
aporopriate  legislation." 

Yet  through  a  long  series  of  devices, 
ranging  from  "grandfather  clauses"  to 
literacy  tests  to  requirements  of  "good 
moral  character,"  the  Southern  States 
continued  to  deny  the  vote  to  their  Negro 
citizens.  In  1956  hi  the  11  Southern 
States,  only  25  percent  of  the  5  million 
Negroes  of  voting  age  were  registered. 

In  1957,  Congress  made  its  first  at- 
tempt since  the  post-Civil  War  era  to 
end  the  imconstitutional  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  Negro.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  that  year,  as  well  as  those  of  1960  and 
1964,  included  provisions  attempting  to 
make  State  offlcials  fairly  apply  their 
restrictive  voting  standards  to  both 
white  and  black  people.  But  many  State 
and  local  voting  offlcials  continued  to 
Ignore  the  Constitution,  and  the  slow 
and  painful  process  of  case-by-case  liti- 
gation achieved  almost  nothing.  Even 
when  the  courts  finally  held  a  State  law 
or  practice  Invalid,  the  State  remained 
free  to  adopt  other  devices  to  continue 
the  disfranchisement  of  its  Negro  citi- 
zens. ^       .  , 

The  Department  of  Justice  brought 
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approximately  50  lawsuits  between  1957 
and  1964  to  enjoin  discriminatory  prac- 
tices by  registration  offlcials.  Only  36,- 
000  Negroes  were  registered  as  a  result 
of  these  lawsuits.  In  1964,  only  23  per- 
cent of  voting-age  Negroes  were  regis- 
tered in  Alabama;  32  percent  in  Louisi- 
ana; 6.7  percent  in  Mississippi.  And  of 
the  approximately  5,000,000  voting-age 
Negroes  in  the  South,  less  than  half 
were  registered  in  1964. 

In  1965,  Congress,  with  strong  bipar- 
tisan support,  passed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  act,  in  the  words  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  "was  designed  by  Congress 
to  banish  the  blight  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  voting,  which  has  infected  the 
electoral  processes  in  parts  of  our  coun- 
try for  nearly  a  century."  South  Caro- 
lina V.  Katzenbach,  383  U.S.  301,  308 
(1966). 

By  any  standard  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  has  been  a  successful  piece 
of  legislation.  Between  1965  and  1968, 
an  estimated  800,000  additional  Negroes 
in  the  South  have  been  able  to  exercise 
the  franchise  guaranteed  them  by  the 
Constitution.  This  is  an  approximate 
doubling  of  southern  Negro  voter  regis- 
tration. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  some  of  the 
major  reasons  why  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  so  important. 

First  of  all,  the  work  of  the  act  is 
far  from  accomplished.  Although  there 
have  been  dramatic  increases  in  Negro 
voter  registration  throughout  the  South, 
Negro  registration  remains  significant- 
ly below  white  in  all  of  the  States  pri- 
marily affected  by  the  act.  In  many  in- 
dividual counties,  moreover,  Negro  reg- 
istration is  under  35  percent,  a  situa- 
tion which  shows  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act's  beneficial  effects  have  not  reached 
the  local  level  uniformly.  For  such  areas 
it  is  crucial  that  Federal  examiners  can 
be  made  available  to  list  the  remaining 
thousands  of  unregistered  Negroes  of 
voting  age  smd  that  those  tests  and  de- 
vices that  have  in  the  past  been  used  with 
a  discriminatory  purpose  and  effect  con- 
tinued to  be  banned. 

Second,  there  exists  a  justified  fear 
that  much  backsliding  will  occur  if  the 
VoOng  Rights  Act  is  not  extended.  If  the 
act  is  not  extended,  resumption  of  lit- 
eracy tests  and  similar  devices  could  oc- 
cur. For  example,  complete  rereglstra- 
tion of  voters  would  be  probable  which 
would  erase  all  gains  thus  far  realized. 
The  Attorney  General  would  be  unable  to 
appoint  Federal  examiners  to  register 
voters  and  to  assign  Federal  observers 
to  monitor  the  conduct  of  elections.  To 
deal  with  such  contingencies  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  have  the  stand-by 
power  to  dispatch  examiners  or  observers 
if  needed. 

Third,  the  vital  protection  of  rights 
afforded  by  section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  must  be  continued.  It  insures  that, 
with  no  discrimination  in  registration 
and  at  the  polls  possible,  no  State  or 
county  can  use  changes  in  legislation  or 
administrative  practices,  to  deprive  Ne- 
groes of  their  recently  won  franchise. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  this 
history  of  low  Negro  registration  in  the 
«)uth  before  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  of  considerable  but  un- 


even progress  since  the  passage  shows  the 
effectiveness  of  this  act  as  a  means  to 
overcome  discrimination  and  the  need  to 
extend  its  operation  for  another  period 
of  years.  It  also  shows  that  the  problems 
that  it  is  designed  to  deal  with  are  dif- 
ferent in  nature  from  whatever  voting 
problems  may  exist  In  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  and  that  proposals  for  general 
voting  reform  should  await  separate 
consideration  after  they  receive  the 
necessary  study  and  committee  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  tenets  of  democracy  is  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  have  equal  rights 
under  the  law. 

Yet  the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965  denies 
that.  It  says  specifically  that  only  those 
men  shall  have  equal  voting  rights 
who  live  in  certain  States  and  certain 
counties. 

Behind  this  alleged  reasoning  is  the 
fact  that  in  those  States  and  counties 
it  appears  that  more  people  are  denied 
their  voting  rights  thsm  in  other  States 
and  counties. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  twisted 
kind  of  reasoning  far  removed  from  our 
belief  in  the  rights  of  individuals  not  as 
members  of  groups  or  residents  of  areas 
but  as  individual  American  citizens. 

If  one  man  is  denied  his  vote  in  the 
North  and  we  do  nothing  about  it  we 
have  denied  him  his  rights  just  as  surely 
as  we  have  denied  the  rights  of  1,000 
men  who  may  be  prevented  from  voting 
in  the  South. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  those 
v/ho  call  for  equality  in  the  South  but 
ignore  Inequality  in  the  North  and  East 
and  West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  nationwide  voting 
rights  substitute  measure  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  will  provide  voting 
equality  throughout  our  Nation.  How  can 
we  settle  for  less? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4249, 
to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  success  of  the  1965  act  in  bring- 
ing many  of  our  disenfranchised  citizens 
into  the  political  process  has  been  tre- 
mendous. By  this  act  alone,  over  800,000 
black  applicants  have  been  registered  to 
vote  in  areas  where  literacy  tests  and 
other  factors  had  formerly  discouraged 
or  prevented  them  from  registering. 

But  discrimination  still  exists.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  suspended 
literacy  tests — Uteracy  tests  that  are 
still  on  the  books — Uteracy  tests  that  in 
some  instances  could  again  be  used  to 
frustrate  and  bar  voter  participation.  If 
this  law  is  not  extended,  those  areas 
which  are  stlU  advocating  segregation 
and  discrimination,  some  15  years  after 
the  landmark  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  case,  may  revert  to  the  old 
strategy  of  discouraging  the  black  citizen 
from  voting. 

The  Attorney  General  advocates  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  voter  registration 
that  has  equal  application  for  aU  50 
States.  I  beUeve  that  if  there  is  discrim- 
ination in  any  form  in  any  State,  it  must 
be  stopped.  But  discriminatory  voting 
practices  have  been  found  to  exist  only 
in  a  few  selected  areas.  There  is  little  to 


be  gained  by  placing  Federal  observers 
in  States  where  discrimination  in  voter 
registration  Is  not  evident. 

Also,  I  might  refer  the  advocates  of 
the  nationwide  system  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Jerris  Leonard,  Chief 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  who  cannot 
even  muster  enough  "bodies"  to  enforce 
school  desegregation.  Could  he  muster 
enough  "bodies"  to  insure  voting  rights 
on  a  nationwide  basis? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion Vas  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4249)  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the 
discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  devices, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


HOUR     OF     MEETING    TOMORROW 

Ml-.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  seems  strange  to 
me  that  in  order  to  accommodate  one 
person  here  tonight,  if  this  imanimous- 
consent  request  is  agreed  to,  we  wUl  dis- 
accommodate  other  people  tomorrow 
night  and  the  next  night. 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
should  not  complete  the,  general  debate 
on  this  bUl  tonight  and  then  come  in 
tomorrow  at  noon  and  expedite  the  con- 
sidefation  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois has  only  to  object  to  the  request. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  sure  that  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  understand- 
ing that  if  we  do  come  in  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  that  we  wiU  not  be 
here  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  night.  I  just 
do  not  see  any  reason,  in  Ught  of  what 
happened  last  week,  for  a  session  begin- 
ning that  early  in  the  morning  and  then 
going  into  the  bowels  of  tomon-ow  night. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  assurance  from 
someone  that  we  wiU  not  be  here  to- 
morrow night  until  a  late  hour. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  nothing  I  can 
do  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  the  gentleman  could  do. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
finish  the  bUl  long  before  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  with  the  persua- 
sive powers  the  gentleman  has  with  the 
leadership  that  he  could  very  weU  do 
something  about  giving  us  some  assur- 
ance that  we  would  not  be  here. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
exaggerates  my  powers  ,with  the  leader- 
ship. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I^o  not  think  I  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGARDING  THE  HOUR  OF 
MEETING  TOMORROW 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
on  tomorrow  night  no  one  will  ask  this 
House  to  remain  In  session  longer  than 
6:20  p.m.,  or  the  next  night,  or  the  next 
night. 

NEW  CONCEPTS  FOR  MISSION 
BASED  AUDIT  ACTIVITIES  OF 
AID 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  impressive,  forward-looking  change 
recently  made  by  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah, 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  in  the  field  of  au- 
diting and  investigations.  For  the  first 
time  there  has  now  been  created  within 
AID  an  Independent  Internal  audit  ac- 
tivity along  lines  long  advocated  by  the 
subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Govermnent  Information. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Hannah  on 
taking  steps  to  elevate  and  consolidate 
the  audit,  investigative,  and  security  ac- 
tivities into  a  single  Integrated  Audi- 
tor Generail  operation  reporting  direct 
to  the  Administrator.  In  doing  this,  he 
has  taken  a  very  far-reaching  manage- 
ment Improvement  step  and  detached  all 
audit  personnel,  whether  In  Washington 
or  abroad,  from  the  supervisory  control 
of  the  operating  ofQcials.  All  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  feel  very  strongly  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  audit  function.  Our  re- 
ports on  various  programs  in  Vietnam 
and  Latin  America  frequently  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  mission-based 
auditors  were  being  inhibited  by  the  un- 
healthy organizational  arrangements 
abroad,  where  auditors  were  working  for, 
and  being  rated  by,  the  very  people 
whom  they  were  auditing.  We  also  indi- 
cated that  the  audit  function  had  not 
been  receiving  the  top  management  at- 
tention necessary  to  assure  an  adequate 
impact  on  operational  effectiveness. 

Here  in  Congress  we  have  often  ob- 
served how  difficult  it  is  for  new  man- 
agement to  effectively  change  the  en- 
trenched ways  of  "bureaucracy."  By  this 
far-reaching  change  early  in  his  admin- 
istration, Dr.  Hannah  has  shown  that  he 
is  determined  to  manage  the  foreign  aid 
program  effectively  and  that  he  will  lis- 
ten to  both  the  good  and  the  bad  news. 
He  has  now  established  an  internal  audit 
system  which  when  fully  and  properly 
implemented  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950.  We  wish  him  the  best  o^success 
in  Implementing  this  new  approach. 


Department  of  State,  Agenct  for 
internatiomai,  development, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  30,  1969. 
Memorandum  for:  The  Executive  Staff  and 

Mission  Directors. 
Subject:    New   Concepts    for   Mission-Based 
Audit  Activities. 

On  June  16,  1969,  we  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  integrated  organization 
for  all  auditing.  Inspection  and  security  of- 
fices under  an  Auditor  General  reporting 
directly  to  the  Administrator.  A  series  of 
steps  have  been  talcen,  and  additional  ones 
are  underway,  to  revitalize  and  Improve 
AID'W  based  review  operations.  We  are  now 
ready  to  move  forward  an  Improved  overseas 
audit  arrangements. 

I  want  to  again  emphasize  that  the  Auditor 
General  operation  is  an  internal  review  ac- 
tivity. It  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  overall  team 
effort  to  Improve  the  management  effective- 
ness of  the  Agency.  In  my  Judgment,  AID  will 
be  advantaged  by  a  detached  "in-house" 
group  regularly  checlcing  on  slippages  and 
possible  deficiencies.  This  group  should  em- 
phasize working  wherever  wealcnesses  may 
appear  in  the  Agency's  operations.  It  is 
understood  there  will  be  no  desire  to  em- 
barrass or  discredit  In  any  way  those  who 
are  honestly  doing  their  best  to  carry  out 
the  Agency's  mission.  The  goal  will  be  to 
encourage  prompt  recognition  of  any  wealc- 
nesses  that  may  exist  in  our  Joint  ventures 
with  cooperating  countries.  It  is  expected 
that  everyone  in  AID  with  operating  re- 
sponsibility will  continue  to  do  his  best 
to  correct  these  weaknesses  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  Improve  our  operating  effective- 
ness and  our  reputation  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 

In  this  context,  I  am  approving  the  inte- 
gration of  all  mission-based  audit  activities 
into  a  single  unified  audit  operation.  This 
new  arrangement  will  be  implemented  in 
accordance  with  the  following  concepts: 

1.  There  will  be  established,  at  overseas 
locations  to  be  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor, a  series  of  "area  audit  offices."  The  loca- 
tions of  each  office  will  be  the  subject  of 
studies  by  the  Auditor  General  and  consulta- 
tions with  the  respective  bureaus.  These  ef- 
forts will  be  started  Immediately  with  the 
goal  of  having  all  offices  operating  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

2.  On  a  phased-basis,  the  overseas  audit 
function  and  personnel  wiil  be  detached 
from  mission  operations  and  transferred  to 
the  Auditor  General's  direct  control.  Specific 
AID/W  airgram  instructions  for  functional 
transfers  will  be  issued  by  region  or  area. 

3.  Wherever  practical,  overseas  auditor  per- 
sonnel will  be  stationed  in  area  offices  to  en- 
tourage greater  Independence,  efficiency,  and 
economy  of  operations.  Where  Justified  by 
workload  or  audit  demands,  resident  audi- 
tors (American  and  Locals)  may  be  retained 
at  specific  missions  but  under  the  supervisory 
control  of  the  area  audit  offices. 

4.  Area  audit  offices  will  audit  mission  ac- 
tivities under  a  client-type  relationship. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  be  fully  respon- 
sive to  mission  audit  needs.  The  auditor-ln- 
charge  will  consult  with  the  mission  director 
or  his  representative  prior  to  commencing 
audits  in  his  mission.  The  auditor  will  be 
guided  by  the  director's  assessment  of  co- 
operating country  or  other  relationship  prob- 
lems. Scheduled  audits  which  are  unduly  de- 
layed or  curtailed  for  such  reasons  will  be 
reported  to  the  Auditor  General  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances. 

5.  The  auditor-in-charge  will  review  the 
draft  audit  report  with  the  mission  director 
or  his  representative  before  finalizatlon  of 
the  report  and  before  it  Is  given  any  dis- 
tribution. This  discussion  will  afford  a  full 
opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  views,  final 
verification  of  accuracy,  and  a  presentation 
of  any  substantive  conflicts  of  opinion  by  the 
mission.  The  auditor  will  give  full  considera- 
tion to  mission  comments  and  will  report  the 


mission  views  where  substantive  differences 
of  opinion  exist. 

6.  The  area  audit  office  will  issue  the  offi- 
cial audit  report  under  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Area  Audit  Office.  The  report  will 
be  transmitted  by  the  Issuing  office  direct  to 
the  mission  director  for  action.  Distribution 
of  the  report  within  the  mission  or  cooperat- 
ing country  vrtll  be  as  determined  by  the  mis- 
sion director.  The  area  audit  office  will  send 
copies  of  reports  to  AID/W  as  specified  by 
Washington  instructions. 

7.  During  the  course  of  each  audit,  the 
auditor-in-charge  will  discuss  significant  is- . 
sues  with  senior  mission  officials  on  a  pre- 
liminary or  interim  basis.  The  mission  direc- 
tor will  act  promptly  on  critical  findings  ti 
the  extent  he  deems  appropriate,  consistent 
with  his  responsibilities  for  effective  program 
and  project  management. 

8.  Periodically,  the  area  audit  office  will 
develop  a  forward  work  plan  consistent  with 
professional  audit  approaches  and  technical 
guidance  from  the  Auditor  General.  In  devel- 
oping these  plans  the  area  auditor  will  (a) 
consider  mission  and  bureau  suggestions  and 
needs,  (b)  emphasize  concurrent  audits  of 
on-going  activities  so  that  audit  findings  can 
be  acted  upon  as  a  part  of  on-going  activities 
and  (c)  build  into  his  plan  some  unallotted 
time  to  handle  emergency  requests  by  client 
missions. 

9.  Audits  will  be  conducted  on  a  profes- 
sional basts  pursuant  to  generally  accepted 
standards  for  Internal  auditing.  Client  mis- 
sions are  expected  to  make  all  records,  flies, 
etc.,  available  to  the  auditor-in-charge  ana 
to  cooperate  with  the  audit  teams  in  pro- 
viding required  information,  and  appropriate 
administrative  support  to  visiting  audit 
teams  and  to  resident  audit  personnel. 

10.  Personnel  celling  and  funding  alloca- 
tions for  the  overseas  audit  function  will  be 
made  directly  to  the  Auditor  General.  Over 
the  next  few  months,  steps  will  be  taken  to 
segregate  the  ceilings  and  funds  from  regu- 
lar mission  allotments  so  transfers  can  be 
made  to  the  Auditor  General.  All  personnel 
actions  covering  area  auditor  staffing  will  be 
approved  by  the  Auditor  General  or  his 
designee. 

This  separation  of  the  audit  function  from 
the  mission  controller's  Jurisdiction  is  not 
intended  to  diminish  in  any  way  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mission  controller's  financial 
management  activities.  His  role  is  vital  to 
good  program  planning  and  effective  program 
implementation.  We  need  the  very  best  ef- 
forts on  budgeting,  accounting,  financial 
analysis,  and  related  financial  management 
activities.  I've  asked  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration  to  be  sure  that  the 
resources  provided  for  this  function  are  ade- 
quate and  to  fill  in  any  gaps  (based  on  actual 
workload  needs)  that  he  or  the  missions  may 
see  occurring  incident  to  the  separation  of 
the  audit  function. 

The  achievement  of  our  overall  agency  goal 
for  a  fully-integrated,  effective  Auditor  Gen- 
eral operation  will  require  an  accelerated  ef- 
fort to  meet  my  targets.  It  may  Involve  some 
difficult  problems  of  transition.  I  am  asking 
the  Auditor  General  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  He  will  need  your  cooperation  and 
assistance.  With  your  help  and  support  there 
should  be  many  benefits  from  this  new  ap- 
proach. 

John  A.  Hannah, 

Administrator. 

Department  of  State,  Agency  fob 
International  Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  16,  1969. 
Memorandum  for:  The  Executive  Staff  and 

Mission  Directors. 
Subject:  Activation  of  Auditor  General  Oper- 
ation. 
The  President  has  announced  in  his  For- 
eign Aid  Message  that  we  will  establish  "bet- 
ter means  of  continuous  management  Inspec- 
Uon"  In  A.I.D.  I  am  today  establishing  the 
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i  uditor  General  operation  referred  to  by  the 
President.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Tennant  Is  hereby 
named  Auditor  General  reporting  dlrecUy  to 
the  Administrator. 

Xiiis  Innovation  in  the  management  of 
AIJ>.'6  programs  reflects  this  Administra- 
tion's desire  to  assxire  that  the  Agency  man- 
aee  its  business  In  the  most  effective  way  pos- 
rible.  AU  of  us  in  this  Agency  have  a  great 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  handUng 
of  the  public  funds,  and  all  of  us  want  to 
discharge  that  responsibility  properly  and 
effectively.  I  am  convinced  a  wide-ranging. 
Independent  internal  review  activity  will  help 
provide  me,  and  all  of  our  managers,  the 
necessary  protective  and  constructive  serv- 
ices absolutely  essential  to  good  manage- 
ment. 

The  attached  statement  amplifies  this  new 
concept  and  sets  out  the  mandate  given  to 
the  Auditor  General.  The  establishment  of 
tills  new  operation  does  not  detract  from  the 
fundamental  program  and  operating  authori- 
ties and  resjjonsibilitles  of  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrators, Mission  Directors,  and  other 
operating  executives  throughout  the  Agency. 
They  are  the  ones  who,  working  with 
cooperating  countries  and  others,  must  as- 
sure the  success  of  technical  assistance  and 
development  programs.  They  are  the  ones 
who  must  direct  careful  planning,  balanced 
programming,  and  effective  program  and 
project  management.  The  AAiditor  General 
function  will  supplement  these  programming 
and  operating  activities  with  audits,  inspec- 
tions, investigations,  and  reviews  which  will 
be  useful  tools  to  them  in  accomplishing 
their  mission. 

Our  future  emphasis  should  be  teamwork 
and  improved  management  effectiveness.  We 
must  detect  problems  and  Issues  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  stages  and  promptly  effect  cor- 
rective action.  To  help  accomplish  this,  the 
Auditor  General  operation  will  be  structured 
to  meet  both  the  needs  of  top  management 
and  Evbordlnate  levels.  Thus,  the  Auditor 
General  and  his  staff  wiU  be  fully  responsive 
to  requests  of  operating  managers  for  audits 
and  investigations  to  help  them  discharge 
their  basic  operating  responsibilities. 

In  establishing  this  single  integrated  or- 
ganization for  aU  auditing  and  investigat- 
ing forces,  I  recognize  that  many  of  the 
Agency's  auditors  are  stationed  abroad  ei- 
ther under  Mission  Directors  or  under  vary- 
ing regional  arrangements.  I  am  asking  the 
Auditor  General  to  review  each  of  these  de- 
centralized arrangemShts  to  assure  that  the 
Agency's  total  system  of  audit  control  is 
organized  in  a  way  that  best  achieves  our 
basic  management  Improvement  objectives. 
If  we  decide  to  continue  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain audits  by  decentralized  audit  entities,  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  any  such  arrangement 
is  appropriate  under  our  new  concept  and 
that  any  such  decentralized  auditing  activity 
receives  proper  guidance  from  and  provides 
reports  to  the  Auditor  General. 

Effective  with  this  announcement,  the 
functions,  records,  positions,  funding  and 
personnel  of  the  following  AID/W  organiza- 
tional elements  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Auditor  General: 

Organization  and  symbol : 

Ck>mpllance  and  management  effectiveness 
staff,  A/CME. 

Inspections  and  investigations  staff,  A/IIS. 

Office  of  Security,  A/SEC. 

Audit  Division  (Office  of  Controller),  C/ 
AUD. 

Pending  completion  of  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral's review  of  present  overseas  audi-",  activi- 
ties, auditor  persotmel  stationed  abroad  will 
continue  to  opyerate  under  existing  overseas 
organizational  arrangements  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  (a)  future  technical  audit 
guidance  from  Headquarters  will  be  provided 
by  the  Auditor  General  and   (b)   copies  of 
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all  new  reports  will  be  promptly  furnished  to 
blm. 

John  A.  Hannah, 

Administrator. 

AunrroR  General  Concepts  an» 
Responsieiuties 

This  Office  establiahee  a  new  dimension 
within  AID  to  maximize  the  quality,  cover- 
age, and  coordination  of  the  audit,  investiga- 
tion, inspection  and  security  services  of  the 
Agency.  It  will  stress  the  protective  and  con- 
structive aspects  of  these  services  as  a  tool  of 
management  within  a  comprehensive  Agency 
effort  to  attain  improved  management  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  Auditor  General  reports  direct  to  the 
Administrator.  He  operates  a  Headquarters 
Office  and  such  Field  Offices  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities.  He  has  full 
access  to  all  phases  of  the  Agency's  opera- 
tions to  carry  out  a  management  oriented 
comprehensive  plan  of  selected  audits,  in- 
vestigations. Inspections,  surveys,  reviews  and 
security  services  of  sufficient  coverage  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  protection  for  Agency  man- 
agement. 

Within  this  broad  framework  the  Auditor 
General  has  resptmsibility  for  the  following 
principal  functions: 

1.  Develops  and  maintains  effective  work- 
ing relationships  and  appropriate  cooperation 
with  audit,  investigation,  and  Inspection 
forces  outside  of  the  Agency.  Establishes  and 
maintains  appropriate  relationships  with 
operating  management  within  AID. 

2.  Plans  and  directs  the  execution  of  a 
long-range,  comprehensive  internal  audit 
program  covering  all  phases  of  Agency  opera- 
tions including  audits  of  (a)  missions  or 
other  decentralized  operations,  (b)  AID/W 
Headquarters  activities,  (c)  functional  and 
regional  activities,  (d)  programs  and  proj- 
ects, and  (e)  contractors  and  other  external 
entities.  Where  appropriate,  arranges  for 
audits  by  other  agencies  and  public  account- 
ing firms  to  supplement  direct-hire  audit 
activities. 

3.  Performs  investigations  with  respect  to 
alleged  fraud,  criminality,  impropriety,  dere- 
liction, or  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  AID 
employees  or  persons  or  organizations  doing 
business  directly  or  Indirectly  with  AID.  Con- 
ducts inspections  to  uncover,  de*«r,  ir  pre- 
vent Irregularities  and  deficiencies  relating 
to  compliance  and  integrity  of  operations. 

4.  Develops  and  directs  a  comprehensive 
Agency  security  program  with  respect  to 
suitability,  integrity,  and  loyalty  of  AID  em- 
ployees, prospective  employees,  AID  financed 
contractors  and  contractor  employees.  Co- 
ordinates an  agency-wide  program  to  protect 
classified  material  against  compromise. 

5.  Monitors  replies  to  and  actions  taken 
by  Agency  management  in  response  to  all 
types  of  audits,  inspections,  investigations 
and  related  reports,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. Takes  initiative  In  dealing  with  sig- 
nificant criticisms  and,  where  necessary,  par- 
ticularly on  external  criticisms,  mobilizes 
forces  to  respond  to  or  correct  deficiencies. 

6.  Organizes  and  digests  the  results  of 
findings  and  observations  of  audit,  inspec- 
tion, and  review  activities,  providing  inde- 
pendent reports  to  various  levels  of  manage- 
ment for  use  as  a  tool  of  management. 

7.  Proposes  policy  determinations,  regula- 
tory issuances,  legislation  and  sanctions  In 
the  area  of  compliance  and  integrity  of  op- 
erations. Probes  standards  and  performance 
with  respect  to  compliance.  Integrity  of  op- 
erations, and  management  effectiveness. 

8.  Provides  "bridge"  between  operating 
management  and  technical  audit,  Inspectlcn 
and  investigatory  work  by  Interpreting  the 
Impact  of  findings  in  relation  to  the  Agency's 
mission.  Its  program  targets,  and  its  man- 
agement   effectiveness    goals.    Works    wltli 


managers  at  all  levels  to  assure  effective  tise 
of  Internal  and  external  findings,  criticisms 
and  recommendations. 


MR.  AGNEW  MAY  BE  RIGHT— THE 
NEWS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  NAVY 
YARD  IS  MISLEADING 

(Mr.  CAREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation  to- 
day seek  clarification  of  the  aims  of 
the  Nixon-AcNEw  administration  with 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  surplus 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Representative  Hugh  L.  Carey  briefed 
the  delegation  on  the  details  of  the  trans- 
fer as  follows: 

In  order  to  develop  the  yard  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  the  city  of  New  York 
sought  to  purchase  the  yard  In  the  best 
possible  terms  to  facilitate  development. 

The  plan  was  endorsed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  Vice  President  Acnew  held 
a  news  conference  on  January  24,  1969, 
to  record  his  support  for  a  plan  to  con- 
vey the  yard  as  something  below  market 
value  at  "an  even  lower  price." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  in  its 
issue  of  January  24  reported  as  follows: 
U.S.  Land  Use  Planned  by  Nixon  to  Am 
CrriES 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  today  an- 
nounced President  Nixon  will  soon  propose 
legislation  that  the  Federal  Government  di- 
vest Itself  of  properties  such  as  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  to  pave  the  way  for  private  de- 
velopment to  help  the  cities.  "Agnew  met 
the  press  with  New  York  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  in  front  of  the  White  House.  The 
Vice  President  said  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion hoped  to  create  15,000  to  20,000  new  Jobs 
In  New  York's  predominantly  Negro  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  area  by  turning  over  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard — closed  since  1966 — at  less 
than  market  value." 

Mr.  Agnew  stated  further  that  trans- 
fer of  surplus  properties  at  less  than 
market  value  would  be  a  policy  of  the 
new  administration  and  that  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  transfer  would  "set  a 
practice"  for  similar,  actions  to  spur  de- 
velopments aiding  slum  areas  across  the 
coimtry. 

Similar  reports  of  Mr.  Agnew's  an- 
nouncement made  in  connection  with 
Mayor  Lindsay's  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

The  New  York  Times  account  in  its 
page  1  subheadlines  of  January  24  stated 
"Nixon  hopes  to  get  a  lower  price  through 
Congress,  Agnew  assures  Lindsay." 

Today  the  delegation  was  informed  the 
transfer  to  the  city  will  be  completed  in 
a  ceremonial  at  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  terms  of  the  transfer,  however, 
represent  no  bargain  nor  concession  to 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Represenative  Carey  disclosed  that  the 
terms  imder  which  the  jrard  is  being 
transferred  actually  represent  the  full 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  and  in- 
cluded no  provision  for  extended  pay- 
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ment,  forgiveness  of  interest,  or  reduc- 
tion in  price  such  as  Mr.  Agnew  had 
promised. 

He  exhibited  the  terms  of  the  city's 
offer  pending  in  February  and  the  details 
of  the  agreement  finally  accepted  by  the 
administration. 

The  only  difiference  between  the  asking 
price  of  $23.5  million  and  the  Agnew 
price  of  $22,482,965  reflected  the  fact  that 
a  review  of  the  land  map  by  a  congres- 
sional committee  showed  that  the  city 
was  being  asked  to  pay  for  some  land 
which  had  never  been  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  city  and 
State  originally.  For  this  we  are  grateful 
to  Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee. 

We  are  glad  to  get  the  transfer  ac- 
complished said  the  delegation  but  let  it 
be  clear — this  deal  represents  no  bargain, 
no  windfall,  no  giveaway  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

To  indicate  otherwise  would  be  inac- 
curate and  unfair  in  reporting  the  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew  toward 
the  city  of  New  York. 

The  members  of  th?  New  York  delega- 
tion further  reported  none  of  them  had 
been  contacted  by  the  administration  or 
the  Vice  President  with  regard  to  spon- 
soring any  of  the  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  policy  set  forth  by  Mr.  Agnew 
on  January  24  in  his  news  conference. 

We  really  wish  Mr.  Agnew  loved  us  in 
December  as  he  did  in  January  but  some- 
thing must  have  happened. 

The  members  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, therefore,  seek  the  claiiflcation  of 
Federal  policy  in  the  future  in  order  to 
have  a  feeling  of  confidence  when  pur- 
chasing used  Federal  property  from  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  pertinent  infor- 
mation, as  follows: 

Exhibit  A 
New  Yobk  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
crrr  ofter  to  purchase,  dated  February  6, 

1969 

Price:  $23,500,000. 

Down  Payment:  None. 

Date  of  Closing:  6  months  after  accept- 
ance of  offer. 

Terms:  Two  separate  amortization  periods 
totaling  40  years  from  date  of  closing. 

First  Period:  30  years;  Interest  at  5Vi% 
per  annum  compounded  annually,  com- 
mencing three  years  from  date  of  closing: 
equal  annual  installments  to  principal  and 
interest  so  as  to  liquidate  75';;  of  the  prin- 
cipal balance. 

Second  Period:  10  years  beginning  imme- 
diately after  the  30-year  period;  with  In- 
terest rate  to  be  that  In  effect  at  that  time, 
but  no  less  than  5'/^%  per  annum,  equal 
annual  Installments  to  principal  and  Inter- 
est so  as  to  liquidate  the  principal  balance 
by  the  end  of  the  tenth  year. 

A  moratorium  on  annual  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  Is  granted  the  purchaser 
during  the  first  six  years  from  the  date  of 
closing;  no  interest  Is  charged  during  the 
first  three  years;  Interest  starts  to  accrue  and 
is  compounded  annually  commencing  three 
years  from  date  of  closing,  with  provision 
that  if  the  city  pays  one-half  or  more  of  the 
purchase  price  plus  Interest  during  the  six- 
year  period,  the  interest  to  be  charged  com- 
mencing three  years  from  date  of  closing  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  3*;^  per  annum  on  the 
amount  paid  during  the  six-year  period. 

city  draft  of  proposed  revised  offer  as 
accepted  by  federal  government 

Price:  $22,482,965. 

Down    Payment;    A    minimum    of    10% 


($2,248,296.50)  evidently  to  take  the  form  of 
payment  In  full  for  a  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Date  of  Closing:  6  months  after  accept- 
ance of  offer. 

Terms:  Complete  payout  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  closing  as  follows:  At  the 
option  of  the  city  either  (a)  payment  In  full 
one  year  after  date  of  closing  with  no  inter- 
est, or  (b)  payment  in  full  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  closing  with  Interest  at 
5'/2%  for  one  year. 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News, 

Jan.  25.  1969) 

Lindsay  Makes  Deal  for  Navy  Yard — Says 

Transfer  Might  Be  Made  for  Free 

(By  Gene  Spagnoll) 

Mayor  Lindsay,  who  had  haggled  with  the 
Johnson  administration  for  months  over  the 
city's  move  to  acquire  the  idle  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  announced  yesterday  that  the 
Nixon  administration  was  moving  to  transfer 
the  yard  to  the  city,  possibly  for  free. 

Lindsay  met  with  Vice  President  Agnew 
at  the  White  House  to  work  out  plans  for 
the  legislation  necessary  for  the  transfer. 

After  the  session,  Lindsay  declared  that 
the  city  hoped  to  get  the  265-acre  yard,  for 
which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  $23.5  million 
last  April,  for  free.  But  Agnew  said  the  ex- 
tent of  "forgiveness" — or  how  much  the 
$23.5  million  "fair  market  price  will  be 
cut" — has  not  been  worked   out. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

Jan.  25. 1969 1 

Javits  Would  Offer  Required  Legislation 

(By  Owen  Fitzgerald) 
Sen.   Jacob   K.   Javits   cheered   the  Nixon 
administration's  decision  to  give  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  tc  the  city  and  volunteered 
to  sponsor  legislation  to  make  the  gift  legal. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  25.  1969] 

United  States  Moves  To  Sell  Navy  Yard  for 

$22.5    Million — Nixon    Hopes    To    Get    a 

Lower  Price  Through   Congress,   Agnew 

Assures  Lindsay 

(By  Martin  Tblchin) 

Washington,  January  24. — The  Federal 
Government  has  agreed  to  sell  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  to  New  York  City  for  $22.5-mll- 
lion.  $l-million  below  a  previous  tentative 
agreement  that  the  Government  bad  re- 
jected as  too  low. 

Furthermore.  Vice  President  Agnew  said 
today,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  prom- 
ised to  help  the  Lindsay  administration  get 
the  property  at  an  even  lower  price. 

How  much  lower  Is  still  a  question,  the 
Vice  President  said,  but  Mayor  Lindsay  said 
his  hope  was  that  the  city  could  get  the 
Navy  Yard  for  nothing. 

The  Vice  President  and  Mayor  Lindsay 
made  the  announcement  at  a  White  House 
news  conference  They  said  the  265-acre 
property  would  be  developed  as  an  industrial 
site  with  the  help  of  a  "sizable"  loan  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 

SEEKS  national  PATTERN 

"This  is  a  pattern  we  hope  to  establish 
on  a  nationwide  basis,"  Mr.  Agnew  said, 
standing  beside  Mr.  Lindsay  outside  the 
White  House  west  wing. 

The  city  will  acquire  the  property  for 
$22.5-million  under  a  40-year  loan  with  a 
six-year  moratorium  on  principal  and  In- 
terest payments,  Mr.  Lindsay  said.  A  previ- 
ous agreement  to  purchase  the  property  for 
$23.5-mUllon  was  ultimately  vetoed  last  fall 
by  the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  considered  the  price  below  the  fair 
market  value. 

In  addition,  the  city  will  pay  the  state 
$2-mllUon  for  its  land  on  the  Navy  Yard 
site. 

"There's   a  developer  who's  ready  to  go, 


who's  prepared  to  Install  facilities  that  will 
provide  3,000  Jobs,"  Mr.  Lindsay  said. 

SEES    MANY    NEW    JOBS 

He  declined  to  identify  the  developer,  but 
said  that  the  prospect  intended  to  Invest 
$41 -million,  and  receive  a  loan  of  more  than 
$10-mlllion  from  the  E.D.A. 

Mr.  Agnew  said  that  "both  of  us  are  en- 
couraged about  the  fKJsslblllty  of  developing 
this   area   to  provide   15.000  new  Jobs." 

If  Congress  approves,  the  city  could  take 
possession  within  30  days.  Approval  of  any 
deal  Is  required  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  both  houses.  The 
New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  already 
has  approved  the  purchase  of  the  yard,  and 
additional  approval  is  not  required.  Mr. 
Lindsay  said. 

A  navy  yard  since  1801 — its  official  name 
was  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard — the 
Brookljm  site  was  officially  closed  in  June, 
1966.  10.000  men  lost  their  Jobs.  A  few  days 
later.  Mayor  Lindsay  began  tortuous  nego- 
tiations leading  toward  a  city  take-over, 

The  Vice  President,  whose  nomination  at 
the  Miami  convention  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lindsay,  said  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
would  Introduce  legislation  enabling  tbe 
Federal  Government  to  sell  former  military 
Installations  to  cities  for  less  than  market 
value. 

This  Is  an  investment,  not  an  expendi- 
ture," Mr.  Agnew  said.  "I  find  that  one  of 
the  most  neglected  areas  in  the  war  against 
poverty   was  in  the   Job  area." 

Mr.  Agnew  said  the  President  was  "ex- 
tremely interested  In  this  legislation." 

Under  existing  law,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  sell  its  property  only  for  fair  mar- 
ket value,  except  when  the  property  will  be 
used  for  parks  or  recreation. 

"Fair  market  value  Is  unworkable."  Mr. 
Agnew  said. 

In  response  to  questions,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  extent  of  the  reduction 
from  fair  market  value  had  not  yet  been 
determined. 

CITY    TO    LEASE    PROPERTY 

The  city,  plans  to  lease  the  property  to 
CLICK,  a  local  nonprofit  development  corpo- 
ration, that  stands  for  Commerce.  Labor, 
Industry  Corporation  of  Kings   (Brooklyn). 

CLICK  will  then  lease  the  property  to 
developers,  Mr.  Lindsay  said. 

Richard  Lewlsohn,  the  administrator  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
said  that  the  initial  $41-million  develop- 
ment would  involve  both  sea  and  land.  He 
noted  that  the  yard's  265  acres  include  72 
under  water,  plus  14  acres  of  drydocks  and 
10  acres  of  piers. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  who  left  New  York  at  7:30 
this  morning,  also  conferred  with  Com- 
merce Secretary  Maurice  J.  Stans  and  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan,  the  President's  adviser  on 
urban  affairs. 

He  will  return  to  Washington  on  Monday 
for  a  conference  with  Mr.  Agnew,  Governor 
Rockefeller,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Senator 
Charles  E.  Goodell.  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler  and  Representative  John  J.  Rooney. 
In  whose  district  the  Navy  Yard  Is  situated. 

Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm.  a  Brooklyn  Demo- 
crat, said:  ^ 

"All  New  York  members  of  Congress  I  am 
sure  were  delighted  at  today's  announce- 
ment by  Vice  President  Agnew  and  Mayor 
Lindsay  that  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  City  of  New  York 
for  industrial  development. 

"Early  next  week  I  hope  to  Introduce  the 
legislation  needed  to  make  the  transfer.  I 
am  particularly  delighted  because  I  have 
been  working  with  CLICK,  a  coalition  of 
commerce,  labor.  Industry  and  community 
leaders  which  was  formed  to  promote  exact- 
ly this  development. 

"The  Bedford-Stuyvesant-Wllllamsburg- 
Greenpolnt  area  of  Brooklyn  which  I  repre- 
sent has  one  of  the  highest  unemployment 
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rates  in  the  country  and  the  new  Jobs  that 
will  be  created  are  desperately  needed." 

Representative  Hugh  L.  Corey,  a  Brooklyn 
Democrat  who  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  Federal  transfer  of  the  yard 
to  the  city,  said,  "If  they  were  able  to  do 
It  their  way.  I  say  hurrah  for  them." 

Senator  Javits  cheered  the  agreement  and 
volunteered  to  sponsor  any  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C)  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  24,  1969] 

U.S.  L.\nd  Use   Planned   by   Nixon    To 
Aid  Cities 

Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  today  an- 
nounced President  Nixon  will  soon  propose 
legislation  that  the  federal  government  di- 
vest Itself  of  properties  such  as  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  to  pave  the  way  for  private  de- 
velopment to  help  the  cities. 

Agnew  met  the  press  with  New  York  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  In  front  of  the  White  House. 
The  vice  president  said  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion hoped  to  create  15,000  to  20,000  new  Jobs 
in  New  York's  predominantly  Negro  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  area  by  turning  over  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard — closed  since  1965 — at 
less  than  market  value. 

Lindsay  said  New  York  City  had  been  ne- 
gotiating with  the  General  Services  Admini- 
stration which  had  agreed  to  sell  the  property 
for  $23.6  million.  Asked  if  he  hoped  the  goal 
under  the  legislation  would  be  to  get  the 
property  for  nothing,  Lindsay  replied,  "That's 
the  general  Idea." 

Agnew  said  he  hoped  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  property  transfer  to  New  York  City 
would  set  a  pattern  for  similar  actions  to 
spur  development  aiding  slum  areas  across 
the  country. 

"This  is  an  investment,  not  an  expendi- 
ture." Agnew  said.  "The  more  the  better. 
That's  the  way  I  feel." 

Agnew  said  further  study  would  be  needed 
to  determine  how  many  federal  properties 
where  facilities  have  been  shut  down  could 
be  given — or  sold  below  market  value — to 
the  cities  for  development. 

Lindsay  said  that  after  several  years  of  ne- 
gotiating for  the  property,  "Now,  thanks  to 
the  vice  president,  the  transfer  will  be  ex- 
pedited." Lindsay  foresaw  Nixon's  proposed 
legislation  coupled  with  loans  and  grants  to 
"private  developers  who  are  ready  to  move" 
as  having  a  major  Impact  on  slum-area  de- 
velopment. 

Agnew  said  he  and  Lindsay  will  meet 
formally  Monday  to  wrap  up  the  final  de- 
tails. 

Even  without  legislation.  Lindsay  said. 
New  York  will  be  able  to  start  projects  Im- 
mediately on  the  Brooklyn  property.  He  said 
one  $41  million  project  will  create  3.000  Jobs 
Immediately  and  utilize  the  facilities  of 
both  land  and  sea  frontage. 

Lindsay  said.  "We  can  move  ahead  immedi- 
ately. It's  feasible  to  get  tbe  yard  and  start 
with  the  projects." 

Agnew  said.  "This  Is  the  pattern  we  hope 
to  get  on  a  nationwide  basis." 

•  *  •  properties  has  been  "one  of  the  most 
neglected  areas  In  the  war  against  poverty," 
Agnew  said,  adding  that  Nixon's  proposal 
would  be  in  line  with  his  philosophy  to  have 
private  enterprise  do  what  It  can  do  with  the 
federal  government  then  going  In  and  pick- 
ing up  the  slack. 


AIRCRAFT  HIJACKING 

(Mr.  STAGrGERS  sisked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
held  hearings  last  February  on  the  prob- 


lem of  aircraft  hijacking.  At  the  time, 
it  did  not  appear  that  any  solution  was 
in  sight.  But  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  formed  a  Task  Force  on 
the  Deterrence  of  Air  Piracy  and  went 
to  work  immediately  on  the  problem.  A 
system  was  devised  combining  knowl- 
edge of  the  behavioral  traits  of  hijack- 
ers with  a  weapons  screening  device.  In 
addition,  signs  were  posted  warning  of 
the  penalties  attendant  with  hijacking. 
The  system  was  given  field  trials  in  nine 
cities,  including  San  Juan,  before  it  was 
placed  in  operation  by  Eastern  Air  Lines 
in  mid-October. 

I  would  like  to  take  note  of  encour- 
aging progress  in  the  operational  stage. 
Although  Eastern  Air  Lines  is  the  first 
U.S.  air  carrier  utilizing  this  system, 
there  are  current  indications  that  others 
will  join  soon. 

There  is  no  claim  that  this  system  is 
the  final  answer  to  hijacking,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  it  can  be  a  powerful  deter- 
rent. There  have  been  other  develop- 
ments which  can  be  considered  deter- 
rents too: 

The  volimtary  return  of  six  U.S.  hi- 
jackers from  Cuba; 

The  prosecution  of  more  than  20  per- 
sons, with  at  least  a  dozen  more  awaiting 
trial,  including  the  six  recent  returnees; 

A  Cuban  decree  calling  for  the  recip- 
rocal extradition  of  hijackers,  which 
caused  conflicting  interpretations; 

International  pressure  to  have  coun- 
tries either  prosecute  hijackers  or  return 
them  to  the  coimtry  of  origin  for 
prosecution; 

Threats  by  international  pilots  organi- 
zations to  boycott  coimtries  which  do  not 
return  hijackers,  or  do  not  take  steps 
to  insure  the  safety  of  aircraft,  pas- 
sengers and  crew. 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  however,  that 
some  hijackings  have  been  romanticized. 
Hijackers  are  not  romantic  highwaymen; 
they  are  desperate  people  who  are  creat- 
ing a  situation  when  a  monumental 
tragedy  can  easily  take  place. 

Hijacking  is  not  just  a  joy  ride.  There 
have  been  many  close  calls.  For  example, 
on  the  recent  hijacking  of  a  TWA  plane 
to  Italy,  a  sympathetic  picture  was 
painted  of  the  hijacker,  a  young  AWOL 
marine.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he 
was  ready  to  use  his  weapons — and  he 
was  well  armed.  The  fact  that  he  fired  a 
shot  in  the  cockpit  while  the  plane  was 
refueling  at  Kennedy  Airport  in  New 
York  is  evidence  enough  that  he  meant 
business.  That  situation  came  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  becoming  a  full  scale 
shootout,  and  who  knows  how  many 
lives  it  could  have  cost. 

Another  example  is  the  airliner  hi- 
jacked in  1968  out  of  Miami.  The  hijack- 
er stood  in  the  cockpit  with  his  gim  at 
the  ready.  The  first  ofQcer — or  copilot — 
reached  to  his  flight  bag  for  a  map,  but 
the  hijacker  apparently  thought  he  was 
reaching  for  a  gim.  The  hijacker — who 
could  not  or  would  not  speak  English — 
cocked  his  gun  and  pointed  it  at  the 
head  of  the  first  officer.  The  captain  re- 
acted instantaneously  by  shouting  "stop." 
Only  then  did  the  hijacker  lower  his  gim, 
thus  narrowly  averting  a  tragedy. 

While  there  are  other  examples,  the 


point  Is  that  hijackings  are  not  to  be 
treated  lightly.  Appwirently  there  are 
those  who  do  not  have  a  full  grasp  of  the 
seriousness  and  danger  involved  in  these 
incidents.  The  flight  crews  do,  and  they 
should  be  congratulated  for  the  calm 
courage  they  have  displayed.  On  one  oc- 
casion, one  passenger  said  he  was  willing 
to  take  on  the  armed  hijacker  single- 
handed.  The  crew  had  to  literally  shove 
him  back  into  his  seat. 

Being  forced  to  fly  to  a  foreign  country 
at  gunpoint  is  imnerving  to  say  the 
least,  and  it  certainly  takes  tremendous 
courage  to  complete  the  flight  without 
incident.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  That  point  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  push  forward  with  the  FAA's  in- 
terim system  until  a  permanent  deter- 
rent can  be  foimd. 

Perhaps  the  FAA's  system  is  being 
misunderstood.  A  recent  newspaper  arti- 
cle and  remarks  by  a  member  placed  too 
great  an  emphasis  on  technology.  The 
weapons  screening  device  used  is  a  part 
of  the  detection  system  and  was  referred 
to  as  a  "gadget."  If  the  common  con- 
notation of  "gadget"  is  applied,  then  it 
is  wrong,  for  the  device  is  not  some  friv- 
olous contrivance.  The  magnetometry 
system  in  use  is  an  advance  in  the  state 
of  the  art.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  an  ex- 
isting device  which  iias  proved  workable 
in  its  original  context  for  sereval  dec- 
ades. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  FAA  is 
continuing  its  research  and  development 
into  weapons  screening  devices  to  make 
them  more  discriminatory. 

However,  I  would  Mke  to  emphasize 
that  the  FAA's  antihijacking  system  is 
based  overwhelmingly  on  observed  be- 
havioral characteristics.  Details  regard- 
ing those  characteristics  have  not  been 
made  public,  thus  it  is  not  possible  for 
a  would-be  hijacker  to  be  able  to  dis- 
guise these  traits.  It  is  their  behavior 
that  triggers  suspicion  of  a  potential  hi- 
jacking; the  weapons  screening  device 
merely  is  the  final  and  least  important 
step  in  the  system.  Tl-us,  emphasis  on 
the  "gadget"  is  misleading. 

I  must  repeat  that  the  FAA  system  Is 
helping  to  deter  hijackers.  Hopefully, 
efforts  in  the  International  area  will 
result  in  the  return  of  hijackers  prompt- 
ly for  punishment.  However,  we  must 
realize  that  any  permanent  solution  is 
going  to  involve  all  types  of  deter- 
rents— interim  and  long  range,  domestic 
and  international. 


HEALTH  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
THE  USE  OF  MARIHUANA 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  estimates  that  as  many  as  40  per- 
cent of  our  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents have  experimented  with  mari- 
huana. The  habit  is  spreading  to  Junior 
high  and  grade  schools.  Arguments  re- 
garding the  perils — or  lack  of  peril — of 
Indulging  in  "pot"  are  rampant. 

In  fact,  virtually  nothing  is  known 
about  the  nature  and  effect  of  this  drug. 
No  one  knows  what  the  Iwig-term  effects 
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are,  either  on  the  user's  mental  and 
physical  health  or  on  the  health  of  any 
future  offspring.  We  need  to  know  how 
large  a  factor  marihuana  is  in  leading 
to  the  use  of  hard  drugs.  And  we  need 
to  have  some  information  as  to  why 
marihuana  produces  severe  psychotic 
reactions  in  some  users. 

We     hear     much     speculation     and 
opinion,  but  we  need  facts.  Before  any 
changes  are  made  in  present  law,  com- , 
petent  research  should  establish  health 
related  aspects  of  the  use  of  marihuana. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General, 
to  issue  yearly  reports  on  research  devel- 
opments concerning  health  consequence 
of  marihuana  use.  The  reports  would  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  famed  report 
on  tobacco  smoking  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment a  few  years  ago. 

My  bill  calls  for  a  preliminary  report 
to  be  made  to  the  Congress  within  120 
days  of  its  enactment  and  for  a  full 
report  to  be  filed  by  January  31,  1971.  I 
would  hope  that  any  other  legislation, 
particularly  that  aimed  at  a  softening  of 
present  law,  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
a  comprehensive  study  can  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  consultation  with  the  Sur- 
geon General  and  their  findings,  based 
on  solid  scientific  research,  have  been 
evaluated  by  Congress. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  cau- 
tionary statement  issued  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  just  this 
year: 

statements  being  reported  by  students 
that  the  use  of  marijuana  Is  "medicaUy  safe" 
are  not  supported  by  scientific  evidence.  It 
is  hoped  that  research  now  underway  may 
add  to  the  little  currently  known  about  the 
effects  of  the  use  of  marijuana  ...  To  be 
honest,  scientists  still  don't  know  everything 
about  the  specific  effects  of  marijutina  .  .  . 
Today,  research  scientists  are  studying  mari- 
juana's effects  on  the  brain,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, on  chromosomes,  and  on  various  organs 
of  the  body.  They're  trying  to  find  out  why 
different  people  have  different  reactions  to 
it  .  .  .  Maybe  it  will  turn  out  that  there's 
no  reason  for  it  to  be  Illegal.  But  nobody 
can  be  sure  until  all  the  facts  are  in.  And 
until  they  are,  it's  a  pretty  bum  risk. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  legislation 
will  be  on  the  agenda  early  in  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress.  This  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  affecting  millions  of 
young  lives,  and  demands  prompt  action 
on  our  part. 


IS  THE  FCC  DOING  AN  ADEQUATE 
JOB? 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communications  and  Power 
Subcommittee,  I  have  endeavored  to 
study  communications  in  America  and 
determine  whether  it  is  being  regulated 
in  the  interest  of  the  people.  In  the  year 
that  I  have  been  on  the  subcommittee, 
more  and  more  facets  of  this  intriguing 
field  have  come  to  light. 

What  is  distressing  is  that  the  Federal 


Communications  Commission,  at  times, 
has  been  quite  negligent  in  protecting 
the  public  in  this  vital  area.  The  Com- 
mission has  consistently  failed  to  revoke 
licenses  of  those  broadcasters  who  are 
not  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  1934  Communications  Act.  In  Octo- 
ber of  this  year,  a  case  came  into  the 
limelight  serving  as  ample  proof  thai  the 
FCC  has  been  derelict  in  its  duty. 

We  are  aware  of  the  WIFE  case.  There 
are  other  cases  as  preposterous.  Can  you 
imagine  a  station  committing  122  viola- 
tions? Is  it  conceivable  that  a  station 
which  failed  to  comply  with  FCC  report- 
ing requirements  would  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  operation  for  10  years?  What 
would  you  think  of  a  licensee  who  failed 
to  respond  to  FCC  correspondence?  What 
should  be  done  if  a  franchisee  failed  to 
file  timely  statements?  Should  the  Com- 
mission renew  the  license  of  a  station 
which  operated  a  transmitter  site  with- 
out FCC  authorization?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  FCC  considered  the  actions  of  this 
station  so  much  in  the  public  interest 
that  it  should  continue  on  the  air? 

It  is  amazing  to  consider  that  the  fran- 
chise to  broadcast  is  seemingly  treated 
so  lightly  when  one  realizes  how  valuable 
it  is  to  the  commimity.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  throughout  this  country 
who  would  like  a  chance  to  use  this 
broadcast  franchise  for  a  3 -year  period, 
but  they  are  unable  to  because  the  spec- 
trum is  so  limited.  There  is  room  for  only 
a  small  number  of  stations  in  each  area, 
and  they  should  be  given  to  those  who 
will  best  serve  the  public.  We  must  ask  if 
fraud,  deception  and  122  rule  violations 
are  services  to  the  public,  or  if  they  are 
self-serving  and  selfish? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  in  the  Red 
Lion  case  that  "It  is  the  right  of  the  view- 
ers and  listeners,  not  the  right  of  the 
broadcasters,  which  is  paramount." 

Justice  Warren  Burger,  in  a  1966  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  decision,  went  a  step 
further  and  said: 

The  theory  that  the  Commission  can  effec- 
tively represent  the  listener's  Interests  In  a 
renewal  proceeding  ...  is  no  longer  a  valid 
assumption  which  stands  up  under  the  reali- 
ties of  actual  experience.  After  nearly  five 
decades  of  operation  the  broadcast  Industry 
does  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  simple 
fact  a  broadcast  license  is  a  public  trust  sub- 
ject to  termination  for  breach  of  duty. 

This  is  quite  an  indictment,  but  it 
seems  valid  when  we  realize  what  the 
Commission  has  done  in  the  WIFE  case. 
Now  and  in  the  future,  the  public  will 
be  watching  to  detenrine  whether  the 
FCC  is  protecting  them  and  their  air- 
waves. 

I  fear  the  FCC  is  not  doing  its  job  ade- 
quately. If  the  last  6  months  has  pro- 
duced flagrant  examples  of  malfeasance, 
we  must  wonder  what  has  been  going  on 
since  1937  when  the  Commission  was 
established.  Is  there  any  connection  be- 
tween these  types  of  cases  and  the  fact 
that  the  FCC  has  rarely  revoked  a  broad- 
cast license? 

I  hope  that  we  in  Congress  will  begin 
to  realize  that  communications  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  lightly.  If  we 
do  not  begin  to  vigilantly  and  construc- 
tively deal  with  communications,  we  will 
have  failed  the  public.  Commimications 


is  one  of  the  most  vital  backbones  of  a 
democracy.  Let  us  make  certain  we  treat 
it  commensurately. 


REPEAL  OF  TITLE  H  GAINS  SUP- 
PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  TIMES  AND 
WASHINGTON  STAR 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  growing  evidence  of  deep  concern 
among  responsible  Americans  through- 
out this  country  over  the  presence  in  our 
Federal  statute  books  of  a  law  which  per- 
mits the  detention  in  concentration 
camps  of  persons  who  would  probably 
commit  acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage  iu 
a  national  emergency. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country 
are  rallying  to  support  the  immediate 
repeal  of  title  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  Recently  the  New  York 
Times  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Freedom 
Under  Law,"  and  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star,  in  an  editorial  captioned  "Re- 
peal Overdue,"  joined  in  this  growing 
support  for  the  legislation,  which  more 
than  one -fourth  of  the  House  Members 
and  a  substantial  number  of  Senators 
have  cosponsored.  I  include  the  two  edi- 
torials in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  4, 1969] 
Freedom  Undeb  Law 

The  Nixon  Administration,  in  urging  repeal 
of  the  McCarran  Act's  provision  for  deten- 
tion camps  for  potential  saboteurs,  has  given 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  truly  un-American  sections  of  a  generally 
bad  piece  of  legislation.  Although  none  of 
the  six  camps  established  in  1961  was  ever 
used,  two  still  remain  as  a  reminder  of  an 
era  of  national  shame  and  hysteria. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Richard  G. 
Klelndlenst  linked  his  announcement  of  the 
Government's  request  for  the  camps'  aboli- 
tion with  a  denial  that  he  had  ever  advocated 
the  detention  of  anti-war  protesters.  It  may 
be  true,  as  the  Administration's  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  said, 
that  the  repeal  is  needed  to  put  an  end  to 
false  rumors  about  intended  repression.  But 
an  even  more  basic  reason  for  Congress  to  act 
is  to  do  away  with  a  provision  that  subverts 
the  principle  of  freedom  under  law. 

[Prom  the  Washington,  Sunday  Star,  Dec.  7, 

1969] 

Repeal  Overdue 

For  nearly  two  decades,  a  national  dis- 
grace has  been  written  into  the  laws  of  the 
United  States:  Title  II  of  the  1950  Internal 
Security  Act.  This  last  major  legislative  ves- 
tige of  the  McCarthy  paranoia  provides  that 
suspected  subversives  can  be  placed  in  de- 
tention camps — without  trial  and  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  law  was  Improper  In  the  context  of 
1950.  Today,  it  is  an  abomination.  It  is,  In 
addition,  a  source  of  ammunition  for  those 
who  peddle  the  fiction  that  ours  is  a  Fascist 
society,  with  concentration  camps  ready  for 
members  of  minority  groups  and  for  those 
who  hold  unpopular  beliefs. 

The  law  has  never  been  applied,  and  never 
will  be  applied.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  law 
and  the  detention  camps  exist. 

The  Justice  Department  has  asked  that 
the  detention  provisions  be  repealed.  In  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Eteputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Klelndlenst  In  effect  labeled  the 
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orovlslon  as  worthless,  except  as  a  tool  for 
the  New  Left  to  spread  fear  and  unrest. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  chairman,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  internal  security  bill  that  includes  a 
provision  to  repeal  Title  11.  But  there  Is  no 
reason  to  wait  for  the  prolonged  debate  that 
will  inevitably  accompany  the  complete  re- 
writing of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  detention  section  of  the 
1950  act.  He  has  now  asked  Eastland .  to 
move  his  bill.  Independently  of  the  over-all 
revision  of  the  act,  for  immediate  action  by 
the  Senate. 

It  is  a  request  that  should  be  granted. 
Nineteen  years  of  legislative  disgrace  is 
enough. 

WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN 
SUBWAY  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  gentleman  of  the  other  body 
said  yesterday  that  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Subway  System  was  the 
greatest.public  works  project  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  that  the  system 
would  aid  numerous  people  in  Washing- 
ton, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  I  will  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  project  is 
beneficial  to  many  persons  in  the  area, 
and  a  subway  will  no  doubt  help  solve 
many  of  the  transportation  problems  of 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

However,  there  is  a  public  works  proj- 
ect elsewhere  that  is  of  equal,  if  not 
greater  merit.  While  the  subway  may 
have  been  on  the  planning  boards  for  17 
years,  this  other  project  has  been  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  since  the  early 
1800's  and  before  this  body  since  the 
1940's.  This  major  public  works  project  is 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

Like  the  Washington  subway,  this 
transportation  project  will  benefit  many 
people.  Rather  than  just  a  one  city  area, 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  will  directly 
benefit  23  States. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
will  run  through  one  of  the  most  econom- 
ically depressed  areas  of  the  country. 
Like  the  subway  for  the  District,  which 
Mayor  Walter  Washington  said  would 
bring  jobs  to  the  unemployed,  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project  when  com- 
pleted will  provide  the  economic  impetus 
to  shift  thousands  of  persons  now  on 
welfare  rolls  over  to  payrolls. 

The  Metro  subway  was  lauded  as  be- 
ing a  catalyst  for  urban  renewal  and  for 
new  business.  Similarly  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  would  not  only  be 
a  new  business  in  itself,  but  would  prove 
a  catalyst  for  rural  renewal  in  the  south - 
em  Appalachian  region  and  attract  new 
business  to  this  poverty-stricken  area. 

The  two  projects  have  many  similar- 
ities, but  one  major  difference.  The  sub- 
way project  was  located  in  an  urban  area 
and  its  need  is  directly  felt  by  many  in 
this  Congress.  The  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  would  be  located  in  frequently 
forgotten  rural  America  far  removed 
from  this  Congress. 

I  have  sat  here  many  a  day  and  lis- 
tened to  the  indignant  cries  against  pov- 
erty and  malnutrition,  against  too  little 
and  too  much  welfare,  against  the  plight 


of  riu-al  America,  and  the  lack  of  concern 
for  the  farmer.  But  it  is  all  so  much 
worthless  rhetoric  tmless  those  airy 
words  are  turned  into  concrete  deeds. 

In  this  case  the  concrete  is  for  dams 
and  locks,  powerplants  and  industrial 
sites — the  wherewithall  to  build  a  trans- 
portation link  from  the  Tombigbee  River 
in  Alabama  to  the  Tennessee  River  in 
Tennessee.  When  completed — and  in 
fact,  while  Ijeing  built — the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  will  be  in  there 
fighting  poverty  and  malnutrion,  welfare, 
and  the  pUght  of  rural  America.  The 
fight  will  not,  however,  be  one  of  govern- 
mental subsidy  to  growing  welfare  rolls, 
but  one  of  paychecks  into  the  hands  of 
the  poor  for  honest  work — work  result- 
ting  from  the  coimtless  jobs  created  by 
one  of  the  great  public  works  project  in 
our  history — The  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  project. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  St. 
Onge).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLEY)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Hague  meeting  has  focused  our  attention 
and  the  attention  of  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  on  the  concept  and 
development  of  European  imity.  Fortu- 
nately, the  concept  of  an  expanded 
community  was  accepted,  if  with  some 
mental  reservations,  by  all  of  the  mem- 
ber coimtries  of  the  EEC  and  there  is 
reasonable  hope  that  the  long  stalled 
negotiations  about  British  membership 
in  the  community  will  commence  early 
next  year. 

At  this  juncture  it  is  good  for  us  to 
refiect  on  the  trends  of  Western  Euro- 
pean integration  efforts  and  their  pos- 
sible effects  on  the  United  States  and 
our  relationship  with  Europe.  Five  of  our 
Presidents  have,  in  the  past,  backed  Eu- 
ropean efforts  to  create  greater  political, 
economic,  and  military  units  among  the 
states  of  Western  Europe  and  put  our 
troops  and  our  prestige  on  the  Une  in  the 
defense  of  the  free  part  of  this  divided 
continent.  We  have  accepted  economic 
developments  in  the  agrarian  and  even 
in  the  industrial  sectors  which  seemed 
to  be  disadvantageous  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  overall  political  goal:  a  strong 
and  democratic  Eiu-ope  which  speaks 
with  one  voice  in  international  affairs 
and  which  is  united  with  the  United 
States  in  the  goal  of  common  defense  and 
search  for  a  durable  peace. 

An  analysis  of  the  present  status  of 
European  integration  and  Atlantic  part- 
nership, two  concepts  closely  interrelated, 
formed  the  main  topic  of  the  conference 
of  a  new  scholastic  group,  organized  in 
1968  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
Z.  Michael  Szaz,  called  the  American 
Institute  on  Problems  of  European  Unity. 
The  group  specializes  in  research  works 
and  conferences  on  both  Western  and 
East  Central  Europe,  but  their  confer- 
ence at  Georgetown  University  between 
October  17-19,  1969  was  focused  on  the 
Concept  of  Atlantic  Partnership  alone. 

Five  panels  discussed  the  various 
American,  British.  French,  German,  and 
Mediterranean  approaches  to  the  con- 
cept and  in  doing  so,  the  scholars  who 


came  from  the  United  States,  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France,  expanded  their 
discussion  into  dealing  with  the  domes- 
tic, political,  and  strategic  problems  of 
their  countries  as  well.  As  a  result,  five 
reports  and  a  backgroimd  report  were 
published  by  the  institute  and  they  are 
worthy  of  consideration  as  we  face  the 
problems  of  cooperation  and  integration 
in  the  coming  5  years.  ^ 

The  U.S.  panel  was  chaired  by  our 
former  representative  to  the  NATO  mis- 
sion, now  a  professor  at  the  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Timothy  W. 
Stanley,  author  of  several  books  on 
NATO  and  the  United  States.  Members 
of  the  panel  included  such  well-known 
experts  as  Dr.  James  E.  King  from  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Dr.  Ben 
T.  Moore,  formerly  with  20th  Century 
Fund,  now  the  head  of  his  own  founda- 
tion, and  one  of  the  intellectual  fathers 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  Gen.  Robert  Wood, 
U.S.  Army,  retired,  from  the  Research 
Analysis  Corp.,  the  well-known  interna- 
tional law  specialist.  Prof.  William  H. 
Roberts  from  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  and  many  others. 

Professor  Szaz  prepared  the  back- 
ground report  for  the  panel  chairmen. 
The  institute  is  planning  a  second  con- 
ference on  the  subject,  but  with  a  topical 
rather  than  a  geographic  problem  ap- 
proach, in  the  first  part  of  Jime  in  Paris, 
France,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  the 
Centre  d'Etude  de  Politique  Etrangere 
and  negotiations  will  be  soon  concluded. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  for  in- 
sertion into  the  Record  the  background 
paper  by  Professor  Szaz  and  the  report 
of  the  U.S.  panel  of  the  conference  on 
the  Concept  of  Atlantic  Partnership  held 
by  the  American  Institute  on  Problems 
of  European  Unity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 
The  Concept  of  ATLMmc  Partnership 
(By  Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz) 

1.  Outline  of  the  Issues:  It  is  asstuned 
that  there  exists  a  political  and  cultural 
heritage  common  to  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  also  a  philosophi- 
cal-religious tradition  which  underlies  the 
politico-social  order  and  the  economic  sys- 
tems of  the  states  of  Etirope  and  the  United 
States. 

(a)  A  modification  of  this  assumption  Is. 
however,  that  geography,  historical  devel- 
opment and  politico-economic  structure  set 
the  United  States  sufficiently  apart  from  the 
European  states  so  that  mutual  relationships 
must  be  based  on  cooperation  and  partner- 
ship, rather  than  on  integration  and /or  con- 
federation. > 

(b)  In  reverse,  the  historical,  political  and 
economic  bonds  among  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope, reared  for  most  of  their  history  in  the 
Greco-Roman  tradition,  Christianity  and  hu- 
manism, form  a  stable  basis  for  reintegration 
in  the  economic  and  political  spheres.  It  is 
also  realized  that  the  present  demarcaOon 
line  between  Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Influence  sphere  in  Central  and  E^astern 
Europe  fail  to  coincide  with  the  cultural 
frontiers  of  Western  Europe  and  the  large 
sections  of  Central  Europe  behind  the  "Iron 
Curtain"  form  part  and  parcel  of  Western 
European  civilization. 

2.  Desirability  of  European  Integration:  If 
we  assume  that  the  common  bonds  of  history, 
culture  and  economics  render  the  creation 
of  an  integrated,  or  at  least  confederated. 
Europe  Intrinsically  possible,  we  must  ask: 
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la  such  a  development  desirable?  It  will  be 
Msiuned  tlxat  some  form  of  confederation 
and  Integration  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary  for  future  development  In  Western 
E^urope,  for  several  reasons  to  wit: 

(a)  Militarily,  European  armed  forces  are 
sandwiched  between  tbe  overwhelming  pow- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
and  are  InefBclent  la  regard  to  cost  eCBclency 
because  of  the  separate  national  defense  ef- 
forts resulting  in  a  full  spectrum  of  national 
armed   forces. 

(b)  Economically,  the  advances  of  Ameri- 
can Inventive  and  applied  technology  renders 
national  efforts  in  Europe  to  complete  an 
Impossible  task.  This  observation  is  valid 
despite  the  availability  of  capital  and  brain- 
power in  EMrope  on  a  regional  level  and  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  to  create  an  integrated 
market  with  a  free  flow  of  goods  for  250-300 
million  people  in  order  to  assure  the  needed 
rate  of  Industrial  expansion  and  increased 
living  standards. 

(c)  Politically,  only  the  emergence  of  com- 
mon institutions  can  prevent  either  a  retiim 
to  isolationism,  and/or  ethnic  nationalism, 
the  scourge  of  Europe  for  200  years,  and  can 
counteract  Soviet  Russian  subversion  and 
pressures. 

3.  Concepts  of  E^irope:  What  kind  of  Eu- 
rope would  be  suitable  for  integration  pur- 
poses and  would  be  in  European  regional  and 
U.S.  interest  as  well?  For  there  are  several 
concepts  of  Europe  in  the  minds  of  politi- 
cians and  the  peoples. 

(a)  To  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer  and  Robert 
Schuman  in  the  1950s  Euroiie  was  to  consist 
basically  of  the  Community  of  the  Six,  based 
upon  a  Bonn-Paris  axis.  Despite  the  inclusion 
of  Mediterranean  Italy  with  its  different 
social,  economic  and  technological  structure, 
the  above  community  possessed  and  con- 
tinues to  possess,  several  cohesive  elements 
In  tbe  fields  of  industrialization,  common 
cultural  heritage,  living  standards,  compact 
geography  and  mutual  economic  dependence. 
The  successes  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  creating  a  well  integrated  mar- 
ket in  twelve  years,  proves  that  for  this  sub- 
regional  unit  integration  was  feasible  and 
that  EEC  will  form  the  nucleus  of  European 
Integration  despite  the  Sonderspriinge  of 
France  during  the  Oaullist  regime. 

(b)  The  former  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, Charles  deGauUe  provided  a  different 
definition  of  Europe.  He  understood  it  less  as 
a  social-economic  unit,  and  more  as  an  ideol- 
ogy based  upon  common  cultural  and  histori- 
cal experience  of  all  European  nations,  a 
result  of  their  absorption  of  Christianity  and 
humanism  and  their  past  struggles  against 
eastern  invaders.  He  strove  to  give  political 
content  to  this  concept  of  all-Eluropean 
community,  but  Its  realization  would  have 
necessitated  a  disintegration  of  the  Soviet 
colonial  empire  in  Asia  and  Russia's  rein- 
tegration Into  Europe  which  are  unlikely 
events  for  the  next  decade. 

(c)  The  most  common  concept,  however, 
remains  that  of  the  Community  of  the  Six, 
plus  Oreat  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  usually 
omitting  Spain  despite  its  1500  years  long 
struggle  to  preserve  its  Western  and  Chris- 
tian culture  against  invaders.  This  solution 
would  unite  all  European  countries  with 
similar  socio-economic  structures  and  sig- 
nificant industrial  power.  Its  weakness  lies 
in  the  different  historical  and  political  de- 
velopment of  its  parts  resulting  In  divergent 
economic  and  political  Interests  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Scandinavia  from  the  Commu- 
nity of  the  Six  and  the  difficulties  in  resolv- 
ing such  problems  within  an  integrated 
economy  and  future  political  confederation. 

4.  Concepts  of  Relationship  with  the 
United  States:  Various  approaches  exist  also 
on  the  relationship  concepts  of  Europe  with 
the  United  States.  At  first,  we  must  elimi- 
nate for  the  next  decade  the  possibility  of  a 
genuine  European  federal  union.  Thus  we 
are  left  with  the  options  of  a  confederated 


Europe  with  integrated  economies  and  a  par- 
tially Integrated  defense  system,  or  a  Europe 
of  national  states  and  an  imperfectly  inte- 
grated economy  at  the  Community  of  the 
Six  as  it  exists  today. 

As  we  trust  that  during  the  next  decade 
progress  will  be  made  in  Western  Europe 
toward  realizing  the  first  option,  with  the 
concept  of  relationship  with  the  United 
States  will  be  dealt  with  from  a  regional 
point  of  view. 

The  most  Immediate  relationship  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  Is  a  military  one.  For  Western  Europe 
is  at  the  present  defenseless  against  the  ag- 
gregate military  power  of  tbe  Soviet  Union 
unless  reinforced  by  substantial  components 
of  American  milltau'y  power.  This  fact  finds 
its  concrete  expression  In  the  NATO  alliance 
which  attempts  to  integrate  military  plan- 
ning and  Introduce  some  standardization  Into 
weaponry  and  command  systems  of  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe  and  Canada. 
In  the  economic  field,  too,  the  United  States 
remains  the  most  active  trading  partner  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  tbe  EEC  and  through  its 
subsidiary  companies  created  an  intermesh- 
ing  of  European  and  American  economies 
which  could  not  be  dissolved  without  grave 
dangers  to  U.S.  economy,  or  without  a  prob- 
able collapse  of  the  present  fabric  of  Euro- 
pean economy. 

Three  different  models  are  possible  in  the 
military  fields:  (1)  the  theory  of  the  two 
weights  within  NATO  by  the  creation  of  an 
integrated  European  military  group  (perhaps 
an  extended  WEU)  within  NATO.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  solution  are  evident  both 
for  Europe  (more  effective  representation  in 
planning  and  decision-making  In  NATO  and 
more  defense  for  less  cost  through  an  inte- 
gration and  standardi2»tion  of  military 
equipment  and  forces  by  a  regional  division 
of  labor)  and  the  United  States  (more  ef- 
fective defense  of  Europe  by  the  Europeans 
enabling  reduction  of  American  forces  in 
Europe  and  creating  a  potent  counterweight 
to  Soviet  aggression).  However,  the  main 
difficulty  remains  that  it  presupposes  great 
progress  in  European  defense  Integration 
approaching  the  degree  of  integration 
proposed  by  the  EDC  which  was  rejected 
by  the  French  Parliament  In  1954.  There 
is  even  the  Oaullist  concept  of  inde- 
pendent European  defense  which  means  a 
disengagement  from  American  political  and 
military  concepts  while  building  up  a  mod- 
est, but  up-to-date  nuclear  deterrent  by  the 
European  states.  At  the  present,  the  costs  for 
such  a  course  have  proven  prohibitive  even 
for  Oaullist  France  and  any  attempt  to  do 
so  on  a  regional  level  (British -French  de- 
terrent with  German  economic  and  techno- 
logical participation)  would  negate  the 
Oaullist  concept  of  keeping  military  sov- 
ereignty with  the  individual  states.  The  third 
concept  of  NATO-wide  integration  failed  In 
the  past  less  because  of  European  but  be- 
cause of  American  refusal  to  subordinate 
vital  components  of  American  military  power 
to  NATO  decision-making,  especially  with 
fifteen  fingers  on  the  trigger.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  solution  is  feasible 
without  a  much  greater  degree  of  economic 
and  political  Integration  between  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  as  It  is  possi- 
ble at  this  time. 

In  the  economic  field  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
is  based  on  clearer  concepts.  Integration  is 
out  of  the  question  and  is  not  desired  on 
either  shore.  The  United  States  is  Interested 
in  freer  trade  ^nd  so  is  Western  Europe.  The 
difficulties  arise  from  protectionist  tendencies 
in  certain  industrial  fields  on  both  sides.  The 
Kennedy  round  has  removed  some  of  the  ir- 
ritants, but  the  presence  of  an  EEC  which 
Is  now  building  Its  tariff  and  indirect  sub- 
sidy fences  against  the  areas  outside  of  its 
jurisdiction  raises  problems  as  does  the  pres- 
sure groups  in  regard  to  agricultural  and 


textile  products  in  the  United  States.  There 
is,  however,  general  agreement  that  only 
through  an  expansion  of  trade  volumlna  can 
cooperation  and  a  certain  division  of  labor 
be  created. 

In  the  political  field,  the  relationship  of 
the  Evuropean  states  and  the  United  States 
are  not  expected  to  undergo  great  changes 
in  case  of  further  progress  in  European  in- 
tegratlorL.  The  creation  of  any  consultative 
organ  In  NATO  and/or  outside  NATO  by  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  could  create 
slightly  divergent  policies,  but  at  least  the 
divergencies  would  be  coordinated  rather 
then  on  a  national  level  where  the  actions 
of  one  country  can  easily  wipe  out  or  neu- 
tralize tbe  effects  of  the  actions  of  others. 
Political  consultation  on  an  institutionalized 
basis  or  even  a  political  confederation  would 
strengthen  the  band  of  Western  Europe  vis- 
a-vis  the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence  and  per- 
mit it  to  influence  developments  toward  a 
reforglng  of  ties  with  Western  Europe. 

5.  The  Feasibility  of  European  Integration: 
The  feasibility  of  European  integration  1b 
still  being  debated  as  etbnlc  nationalism 
slowly  returns  to  some  of  the  countries' 
politics. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  economic  integra- 
tion has  created  its  own  momentum  not  snly 
among  the  idealists,  but  also  the  vested  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  states  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  will  continue  on  a  slower,  or  faster, 
pace  in  the  medium-range.  There  are  cer- 
tainly enough  feasible  measures  which  could 
be  taken  to  establish  a  common  agricultural 
market,  labor  legislation,  social  security  leg- 
islation, and  convergence  of  indirect  eco- 
nomic subsidies  to  promote  a  true  integra- 
tion of  the  labor,  industrial  and  economic 
system.  Thus,  further  economic  integration 
is  a  feasible  proposition  without  underesti- 
mating the  dangers  of  parochial  nationalism 
displayed  by  enterprises  and  pressure  groups 
and  the  danger  of  political  slowdown  of  in- 
tegrative trends. 

Political  integration  over  and  beyond  the 
consultative  level  is  the  least  feasible  propo- 
sition today,  though  without  progress  in  this 
field  the  entire  complex  of  economic  and 
military  integration  remains  tenuous  and 
provisional.  The  feasible  alma  in  the  me- 
dium-range should  be  a  direct  election  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  EEC,  and  its  expansion  to 
include  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  Even  such  a  development 
will  need  an  additional  three  to  five  years. 

Military  integration  on  a  continental  Eu- 
ropean-British basis  remains  a  feasible, 
though  difficult,  task  and  will  determine  the 
future  of  all  integrative  efforts.  Europe  des- 
perately needs  a  drastic  reform  of  its  defense 
which  carmot  forever  be  based  on  American 
manpower  and  nuclear  power.  The  only  ave- 
nue open  is  the  integration  of  the  E^iropean 
armed  forces  and  the  creation  of  a  modest 
European  deterrent  in  the  nuclear  field.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  the  inclusion  ol 
Great  Britain.  Thus,  the  entry  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain into  Europe  U  not  only  important  for 
economic  and  political,  but  also  for  military 
reasons,  but  the  entry  must  be  wholehearted 
and  must  Include  the  military  field. 

American  iNSTrruxE  on  Problems  of  Euro- 
pean Unitt,  Conference  on  the  Concept 
OF  Atlantic  Partnership,  Georgetown 
Universitt,  Washington,  D.C,  October 
17-19,  1969 
(Note. — This  summary  is  based  upon  the 

Chairman's  report  to  the  plenary  session  ol 

the  Conference  and  does  not,  purport  to  be 

a  full  reflection  of  the  views  of  the  panel, 

Individually  or  collectively.) 

U.S.  panel  chairman's  report 
Panel  Members: 
Professor  Timothy  W.  Stanley,  SAIS,  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 
Professor  James  D.  Atkinson,  Georgetown 

University. 
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Professor  Louis  Oerson,  University  ol 
Connecticut. 

Dr.  Robert  Oessert,  Research  Analysis 
Corporation. 

Dr.  James  E.  King,  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis. 

Dr.    Ben    T.    Moore,    Twentieth    Century 

Fund. 

Professor  William  H.  Roberts,  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

Darnell  Whltt,  SAIS,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

General  Robert  Wood  USA  (Ret.),  Re- 
search Analysis  CorporaUon. 

In  attempting  to  assess  American  interests 
with  respect  to  Europe  in  the  coming  decade, 
the  panel  found  it  necessary  to  consider  a 
broader  geo-political  context  than  the  term 
"Atlantic"  normally  implies.  The  key  centers, 
of  power  of  the  developed  nations  are  linked 
not  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  but  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean  (and  in  the  jet  age,  the  polar  linkage 
Is  the  closest) . 

This  "arctic  arc"  includes  not  only  North 
America  and  Europe,  but  also  Japan,  as  well 
as  Russia — and  perhaps  China.  The  panel 
placed  considerable  emphasis  on  the  future 
Importance  of  Japan,  which  may  soon  emerge 
from  the  politically  "low  posture"  adopted 
after  World  War  11,  and  which  has  experi- 
enced an  "economic  miracle"  surpassing 
even  those  in  Euorpe.  Japan  may  also  be 
developing  a"  "generation  gap"  which  will 
dwarf  that  being  observed  in  Europe  and 
America.  Thus,  the  importance  of  Japan  to 
both  America  and  Europe  raises  questions 
about  the  utility  of  an  exclusively  "Atlantic" 
focus. 

The  panel  also  took  note  of  the  Soviet 
emphasis  on  sea-power  and  mobility.  This 
has,  In  effect,  put  Soviet  power  "out  In  the 
world,"  which  means  an  increasing  ability 
to  pose  challenges  elsewhere  than  in  the 
traditional  European  area  of  potential  can- 
fllct. 

In  particular,  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East  security  problems  (especially  that  of 
Israel),  now  complicated  by  the  expanded 
Soviet  naval  presence,  are  of  considerable 
Importance  to  America  and  Europe  in  an 
area  in  which  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
expect  a  greater  European  role  in  interna- 
tional peacekeeping,  including  larger  multi- 
lateral naval  forces.  Some  members  argued 
that  Israel  was  strategically,  if  not  geograph- 
ically, a  p>art  of  the  arc  of  vital  security  in- 
terest to  the  United  States;  and  that  even 
American  domestic  opponents  of  the  role 
of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  would  sup- 
port a  more  active  Involvement  in  Israel's 
security.  Another  panel  member  felt  that  the 
West  generally  and  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular had  been  remiss  in  not  matching 
the  Soviet  naval  buildup,  especially  In  the 
Mediterranean,  which  has  created  a  poten- 
tial for  trouble-making  and  nuclear  con- 
frontation, accidental  or  otherwise,  in  an 
unstable  area.  Several  of  the  participants 
criticized  the  U.S.  Navy's  reluctance  to  be- 
come committed  to  multilateral  naval  forces 
in  this  region,  thus  reducing  options  for  col- 
lective response  and  European  participation 
In  limited  situations  in  order  to  keep  Ameri- 
can assets  intact  for  the  "least-likely"  case 
of  a  general  war. 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  threat  to  Eu- 
rope, the  participants  agreed  that  the  Soviet 
hold  on  Eastern  Europe  and  particularly  on 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  would  con- 
tinue to  provide  opportunities  for  exjmnding 
Its  infiuence  and  that  Soviet  self-reetraint 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  prevent  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities.  Acc<»dlngly, 
continued  military  deterrence  by  NATO 
seems  necessary  during  the  decade  of  the 
nineteen  seventies. 

One  or  two  members  of  the  panel  believed, 
however,  that  deterrence  was  increasingly 
a  political  phenomenon  rather  than  a  stra- 
tegic function  of  military  or  "war-flghtlng" 
capabilities.  If  Soviet  concerns  In  the  seven- 


ties are  (In  order)  :  China,  Germany  (East, 
West,  or  both),  and  the  United  States,  then 
there  should  be  room  for  maneuver  In  the 
more  traditional  diplomatic  applications  of 
the  balance  of  power,  in  the  negative  value 
of  potential  alliances,  as  well  as  In  mlli- 
tery  deterrence.  But  the  panel  agreed  that 
the  essential  ingredient  wUl  be  the  U.S.S.R.'8 
estimate  of  the  "Atlantic"  community's 
"will"  to  resist;  an  adequate  defense  pos- 
ture— and  the  NATO  structure  which  gives 
credibility  to  the  American  nuclear  guar- 
antee— will  remain  important  factors  in  the 
Soviet  reading  of  Western  "will,"  and  of  the 
unpredictable  consequences  of  testing  it  too 
strongly. 

The  panel  discussed  at  some  length  the 
nature  and  Importance  of  American  inter- 
ests with  respect  to  Europe.  Although  one 
member  argued  tliait  Europe  had  passed  from 
the  center  of  the  world  stage  and  was  in- 
creasingly peripheral  to  U.S.  interests  as  com- 
pared with  Asia,  the  other  participants 
agreed  that  reasons  of  tradition  and  belief, 
preclusive  factors,  and  certain  positive  ob- 
jectives would  continue  to  make  Western 
Europe  an  area  of  primary  interest  and  con- 
cern to  the  United  States.  For  example, 
America  has  found  twice  in  this  century  that 
European  conflicts  Inevitably  engage  Its  own 
vital  interests  and  lead  to  its  eventual  in- 
volvement. Even  though  America's  strategic 
need  for  European  bases  has  declined  with 
the  advent  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
files  and  missile-equipped  nuclear  sub- 
marines, this  is  not  necessarily  true  of  tac- 
tical and  mobility  requirements.  Moreover, 
cultural  and  historical  ties,  plus  economic 
considerations  reinforce  political  and  stra- 
tegic interests,  i.e  ,  the  relevance  of  Europe 
to  the  global  balance  of  power  vis-a-vis  Rus- 
sia and  China. 

Consequently,  the  United  States  has  a  vital 
national  Interest  In  avoiding  a  "Europe." 
"Europe"  (however  defined)  which  would  be : 
(a)  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union;  (b)  so 
weak  as  to  tempt  Soviet  adventures;  (c)  un- 
stable^elther  because  of  national  rivalries 
or  due  to  polltlcal-economlc-soclal  pressures 
within  one  or  more  countries;  or  (d)  an  in- 
dependent third  force — either  with  protec- 
tionist and  isolationist  tendencies  or  with 
the  potential  of  becoming  another  major 
military  nuclear  power — which  could  be 
dangerously  de-stabilizing  on  the  world 
scene.  (A  "Scandinavia"  type  Europe  might 
be  acceptable  to  the  United  States  if  stable 
Internally  and  externally,  but  such  a  Europe 
would  be  "unnatural"  and,  therefore,  prob- 
ably unstable.) 

On  the  positive  side,  America  will  con- 
tinue to  need  a  relatively  peaceful  and  stable 
world  environment  in  which  its  own  domes- 
tice  goals  can  be  pursued.  In  order  to  main- 
tain that  environment,  the  United  States  will 
need  to  engage  Europe's  technology,  re- 
sources, and  traditions  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  "arctic  arc"  In  relation  to 
the  less-developed  Southern  Hemisphere — 
e.g.,  economic  aid  and  international  peace- 
keeping in  the  Mediterranean  and  In  the 
"third  world"  generally.  If  "Europe"  Is  con- 
cerned to  ensure  the  continuity  of  this  sub- 
stantial American  Interest  and  security  guar- 
antee, however,  it  would  do  well  to  enhance 
its  relevance  by  intensifying  its  Involvement 
in  the  world. 

In  reaching  these  general  conclusions,  the 
panel  was  concerned  by  the  uncertainties  of 
perceptions  by  a  new  generation  of  leaders — a 
new  and  still  unknown  leadership  which 
might  intensify  the  present  radical  disinter- 
est in  "peacekeeping"  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  or  might,  on  tbe  other  hand,  repre- 
sent a  political  reaction  which  would  be  con- 
servative domestically  and  isolationist  inter- 
nationally. Adding  to  the  uncertainties  was 
a  growing  interaction  of  domestic  and  Inter- 
national politics  in  and  among  all  countries, 
which  is  an  Increasingly  Important  (act  of 
life.  For  example,  tbe  age  of  mass  intercon- 


tinental communications  means  that  an 
American  President,  in  speaking  to  his  do- 
mestic constituency  on,  say,  Vietnam,  ia  nev- 
ertheless conveying  signals — and  not  neces- 
sarily reassuring  ones — to  all  of  the  allies  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  its  enemies. 
With  respect  to  the  prospects  for  increas- 
ing European  unity,  ^e  panel's  estimates 
ranged  from  mildly  optimistic,  to  quite  pes- 
simistic— and  were  weighted  toward  the  lat- 
ter. While  current  "European"  institutions 
could  be  built  into  a  federated  structure — 
and  economic,  monetary,  and  technological 
reasons  plus  rising  defense  costs  all  argue 
for  greater  unity — the  key  ingredient  of  po- 
litical will  seems  to  be  lacking.  The  political 
nexus — composed  of  Bonn,  London,  and 
Paris — always  appyears  to  have  one  or  another 
capital  out  of  phase  with  the  other  two.  In 
that  regard.  West  Germany  with  its  new  gov- 
ernment, will  be  a  particularly  Important 
factor  m  determining  European  political  de- 
velopment. 

But  from  the  American  point  of  view,  how 
Europe  organizes  Itself — as  long  as  the  status 
quo  of  a  multilateral  alliance  continues — was 
not  judged  by  the  panel  to  be  critical,  al- 
though America's  special  responsibilities  in 
Berlin  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
United  States  ought  not  to  oppose  or  obstruct 
further  European  movement  towards  unity — 
even  though  there  are  some  national  advan- 
tages to  dealing  individually  with  the  various 
components  of  "Europe" — unless  a  type  of 
Europe  "to  be  avoided"  seems  likely  to 
emerge.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  muoh 
that  the  United  States  can  or  should  do  to 
promote  European  unity;  the  panel  specifi- 
cally rejected  the  currently  popular  notion 
that  a  massive  reduction  In  American  respon- 
sibilities and  presence  in  Europe  would  cause 
the  Europeans  to  unify  and  accept  greater 
responsibility  themselves. 

Some  adjustments  In  the  U.S.  military  pos- 
ture in  Europe  may  be  desirable  and  feasible 
over  the  long  term;  but  (quite  apart  from  tbe 
risks  involved)  the  savings  even  from  a  mas- 
sive withdrawal  (up  to  »1.5  billion  in  bal- 
ance ol  payments  costs  and  perhaps  *5  billion 
in  budgetary  terms  if  units  were  disbanded) 
would  be  likely  to  prove  illusory  (and.  In  any 
case,  much  smaller  than  those  potentially 
available  from  Vietnam) . 

Although,  as  noted  above,  the  panel  was 
not  optimistic  about  any  short-term  prospect 
of  there  being  a  united  Europe  with  disposa- 
tive  powers  over  resources  and  centralized 
foreign  policy  responsibilities,  they  con- 
sidered the  possible  effects  of  various  devel- 
opments on  "Europe"  and  on  the  Atlantic 
relationship.  One  or  two  members  thought 
that  strategic  arms  limitation  talks — 
"SALT"  (which  one  described  as  being 
"rubbed  in  NPT  wounds") — between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  might 
trigger  major  anxieties  in  Europe,  as  would 
the  mutual  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  mis- 
siles to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  tbe  super- 
powers. The  majority  of  the  group,  however. 
l>elleved  that  these  European  concerns  would 
be  limited  to  a  few  elements  and  would  not 
generate  enough  political  steam  to  overcome 
present  inertia  and,  for  example,  lead  to  Eu- 
ropean nuclear  weapons  collaboration. 

In  this  context,  German  reunification  was 
considered  a  key  issue  in  both  Western  and 
Eastern  European  developments  and,  of 
course,  in  East-West  relations.  The  panel 
noted  that  this  issue  was  actively  opposed  in 
the  East  and  not  really  supported  anywhere 
In  the  West,  except — and  to  a  diminishing 
extent — among  some  German  groups. 
Achievement  of  German  reunification  during 
the  next  decade  thus  seema  unlikely,  al- 
though this  would  not  preclude  a  limited 
confederation  through  which  a  solution  to 
the  Berlin  problem  might  be  found. 

Another  factor  considered  waa  the  effect 
on  tbe  Atiantic  Alliance  of  a  growing  Ameri- 
can self-perception  on  "non-omnipotence 
and    non-omniscience."    Unless    this   factor 
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goes  so  far  as  to  undermine  American  self- 
confldence  and  the  credibility  or  Its  military 
deterrent,  the  panel  felt  that  It  would  not 
weaken  and  might  even  strengthen  Atlantic 
relations. 

Finally,  the  effects  of  the  European  uni- 
fication movement  itself  were  examined. 
Would  It — even  if  unsuccessful — tend  to 
turn  Europe  Inward  upon  Itself  and  away 
from  a  greater  responsibility  In  the  Atlantic 
and  wider  world?  Such  a  development  (which 
could  add  fuel  to  any  Isolationist  tendency 
In  the  United  States)  was  felt  by  the  panel 
to  be  unlikely,  because  of  the  dynamics  of 
"building"  Europe  seem  to  require  an  ex- 
ternal image  and  a  vocation.  Since  the  fear 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  diminishing  incen- 
tive, and  making  the  United  States  an  arti- 
ficial rival  for  this  purpose  is  undesirable, 
then  this  vocation  probably  would  be  a  con- 
structive and  responsible  one — hence  In 
America's  Interest.  But  American — as  op- 
posed to  "European" — Initiatives  to  "build" 
Exirope  are  impractical.  It  was  noted,  how- 
ever, that  a  transnational  "Europeanism" 
appears  to  be  growing,  especially  among  the 
young,  which  might  make  formal  unifica- 
tion irrelevant. 

Turning  to  another  Important  aspect  of 
the  European-American  relationship,  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  matters  proved  to  be  of 
considerable  relevance  to  the  Atlantic  Part- 
nership theme  of  the  Conference — although 
the  panel  was  bothered  again  by  the  tend- 
ency of  that  terminology  (as  opp>osed  to  the 
"Artie  Arc")  to  exclude  Japan.  For  the  Jap- 
anese are  Important  members  of  the  "Group 
of  Ten,"  which  plays  a  key  leadership  role 
In  international  monetary  affairs,  and  have 
a  gross  national  product  larger  than  West 
Germany's.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  provides  for  closer  Japanese  In- 
volvement in  the  study  of  these  problems 
and  the  recommendation  of  policy  in  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The  panel  spent  some  time  discussing 
trade  and  liquidity  problems,  the  effects  of 
flexible  exchange  rates,  SDR,  revaluation  of 
the  mark,  the  unforeseen  development  of  the 
Euro-dollar  market,  and  the  close  national 
stability.  Although  neither  time  nor  the  ex- 
pertise of  members  permitted  the  formula- 
tion of  specific  recommendations,  the  panel 
concluded  that  there  Is  a  need  for  tighter 
Atlantic  Integration  and  more  effective  In- 
ternational management;  without  progress 
In  this  direction,  a  breakdown  in  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  Is  possible  which 
could  cause  a  retrogression  to  the  type  of  ex- 
change controls  in  effect  following  World 
War  11.  Such  a  development  could  be  even 
more  disruptive  to  international  trade  and 
economic  growth  than  major  increases  In 
world  tariffs. 

Progress  is  complicated,  however,  by  a 
niunber  of  factors:  first,  a  tendency  for  aca- 
demic and  governmental  expterts  to  differ 
with  each  other  In  their  diagnoses  and  pre- 
scriptions—on flexible  exchange  rates,  e.g.; 
second,  the  precedence  which  domestic  prob- 
lems and  politics  appear  to  be  gaining  over 
international  cooperation  In  many  key  coun- 
tries. Europe  is  more  preoccupied  with  the 
agricultural  policy  issue  In  the  European 
Economic  Community  than  with  trans- 
Atlantic  cooperation;  and  for  its  part,  the 
United  States  has  not  been  able  to  Imple- 
ment fully  the  opportunities  opened  by  the 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations.  Third,  under- 
takings which  Increase  International  cooper- 
ation often  Impinge  on  domestic  undertak- 
ings regarding  full  employment  and  price 
levels. 

The  panel  noted  that  strands  of  Idealism 
and  pragmatism  are  evident  In  American 
economic  poUcies  toward  Europe.  To  some 
extent,  VS.  Interests  are  better  served  by  in- 
dividual and  multilateral  negotiations  with 
the  European  countries  than  by  policies 
which  tend  to  enable  E^urope  to  bargain  as  a 


unit.  Nevertheless,  from  the  Marshall  Plan 
through  President  Kennedy's  approach  to 
tariff  negotiations,  the  United  Statee  has 
generally  chosen  the  latter  approach  and  has 
been  consistent  In  trying  to  encourage  Euro- 
pean economic  unity.  (This  has  not  been  the 
case  with  regard  to  military  security  cooper- 
ation; in  this  regard,  however,  panel  mem- 
bers differed  on  whether  there  has  ever  been 
a  viable  option.)  But  the  objective  of  Ameri- 
can willingness  to  suffer  some  economic  dis- 
advantage in  the  Interest  of  long-term  politi- 
cal goals — e.g.,  a  strong  and  united  Western 
Europe — had  been  largely  frustrated  by  the 
policies  of  General  De  Gaulle. 

With  respect  to  the  private  sector.  It  was 
noted  that  Americans — by  way  of  their  direct 
financial  investments — participate  in  Euro- 
pean business  decisions,  accordingly  provid- 
ing some  American  lopportunlty  to  influence 
European  government  policies;  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  It  should  not  be  as 
easy  for  a  European  corporation  to  acquire 
an  American  firm  as  vice  versa.  To  a  large 
extent,  the  problem  is  one  of  management 
rather  than  technology  or  Investment  and 
patent  restrictions.  For  example.  In  bidding 
for  large  NATO  projects,  such  as  the  air  de- 
fense system  called  NADGE,  only  American 
firms  have  been  able  to  put  together  con- 
sortia with  European  bidders  in  order  to 
compete  for  contracts;  Europeans  can  accom- 
plish the  highly  technical  work,  but  lack  the 
experience  in  managing  large-scale,  trans- 
national operations.  One  member  of  the 
panel  felt,  however,  that  the  complex  blend 
of  administrative,  legal,  security,  patent  and 
anti-trust  problems  does  not  receive  ade- 
quate attention  as  a  major  element  of  the 
"technological  gap."  These  problems  have  to 
be  rationalized  In  Europe,  anjP^o  some  ex- 
tent in  the  United  States,  if  any  significant 
progress  is  to  be  made  on  an  Atlantic  basis. 

Panelists  agreed  that  these  economic  chal- 
lenges during  the  coming  decade  are  at  least 
as  important  as  the  military  and  strategic 
aspects  of  the  Atlantic  relationship.  A  break- 
down in  the  structure  of  international  trade, 
investment,  and  finance  would  have  the  most 
serious  consequences  globally,  as  well  as 
among  the  Atlantic  nations  and  Japan. 

In  its  concluding  session,  the  panel  dis- 
cussed the  relationship  between  American 
domestic  Issues  and  the  concept  of  Atlantic 
Partnership.  With  respect  to  the  key  ques- 
tion of  continued  American  support  for 
NATO  and  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  substantial  military  presence 
in  Europe,  the  panel  felt  that  there  were 
not  any  major  objective  (as  opposed  to  sub- 
jective) pressures  for  changing  the  status 
quo  in  the  near  future.  The  American  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  less  critical.  Congress- 
men are  not  under  heavy  constituent  pres- 
sures, nor  is  isolationism  a  factor  except  for 
a  handful  of  key  Senators.  But  In  the  longer 
term,  the  answer  depends  on  the  changing 
views  by  the  political  elite  and  popular  atti- 
tudes toward  society  and  the  world  In  gen- 
eral. 

In  discussing  current  attitudes,  especially 
among  the  younger  generations  and  In  the 
academic  world,  three  explaiiatlons  were 
noted  for  the  current  unrest:  political  frus- 
tration with  twenty  years  of  America's  In- 
volvement; socJoZojfical  unrest  and  evolution, 
analogous  to  the  Oxford  movement  after 
World  War  I — which  was  highlighted  by  re- 
fusal to  fight  for  "King  and  Country;"  and 
a  morality  watershed,  in  which  "basic  value 
systems  have  been  shaken  sufficiently  to  pro- 
duce a  widespread  existential  despair." 

The  resulting  frustrations  can  be  ex- 
ploited by  either  or  both  the  far  left  and 
the  far  right,  making  relevant  the  question 
of  what  the  future  leadership  will  be,  and 
whether  or  how  It  can  be  Influenced.  One 
member  felt  that  since  the  current  mood  Is 
anti-elite  and  anti-leadership.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  influence  It  constructively.  An- 
other believed  that  the  younger  generation  Is 


not  necessarily  nihilist  and  will  not  be  led 
Into  a  neo-lsolatlonist  posture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Trotskylte  orientation  of  certain 
radical  elements  does  not  bode  well  for  a 
responsible  interest  In  International  peace- 
keeping. 

The  panel  agreed  that  domestic  opposition 
to  American  involvement  in  Viet  Nam  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  a  deeper  problem,  but 
panel  members  were  divided  on  how  much 
this  can  be  attributed  to  reactions  to  the 
a-typlcal  twenty-year  period  since  World 
War  II,  and  how  much  to  a  basic  national 
psychosis  involving  moral  and  value  sys- 
tem. Many  of  the  young,  it  was  noted,  ac- 
cuse their  elders,  of  dementia  praecox,  while 
they  themselves  have  been  sometimes  char- 
acterized as  schizophrenic. 

However  defined  and  whatever  the  cause, 
the  panel  felt  that  the  deeper  problem  la 
likely  to  persist — and  perhaps  ever  worsen 
before  it  improves — and  is  already  an  inter- 
national phenomenon  with  cross-cultural  in- 
teractions. Accordingly,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  what  new  "Images"  might  In- 
volve the  younger  generations  of  the  Atlan- 
tic world,  replace  the  vanishing  postwar 
dream  (of  a  world  "like  a  big,  happy  United 
States" ) ,  and  broaden  horizons  in  order  to 
avert  the  key  sectors  of  the  societies  in  the 
developed  countries  from  turning  inward  up- 
on their  own  problems  to  the  exclusion  of 
international  cooperation. 

The  Initiative  taken  by  President  Nixon 
to  focus  some  attention  within  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  on  environmental  factors  and  com- 
mon qualitative  problems  of  life  among  in- 
dustrialized European  and  North  American 
countries  is  one  such  new  approach.  Most  of 
the  panel  found  the  objectives  worthy,  but 
some  expressed  doubts  that  NATO  is — or 
could  be  made — a  suitable  forum  for  this 
purpose.  One  member  reported  that  there  are 
signs  which  indicate  that  the  necessary  bu- 
reaucratic readjustments  are  being  made  in 
the  key  capitals;  and  the  project  might  prove 
successful,  despite  the  large  uncouraging  his- 
tory of  prior  efforts  to  implement  Article 
Two  of  the  NATO  treaty. 

The  suggestion  was  also  made  that  there 
might  be  a  reawakened  Interest  In  the  geo- 
political Ideas  of  MacKlnder  and  Spykman, 
and  that  the  geographic  Image  of  the  Atlan- 
tic (or  Arctic)  world  or  of  the  Mediterranean 
Basin  could  provide  a  basis  for  engaging  the 
younger  generation  in  taking  wider  perspec- 
tives. The  difficulties  In  adjusting  the  in- 
herent conflict  between  the  "haves"  and 
"have-nots"  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  also  promise  a  worthy  chal- 
lenge for  the  next  decade.  The  panel  con- 
cluded its  discussion  on  this  note,  with  an 
apt  quotation  from  Faust:  "Wer  Inamer  stre- 
bend  sich  bemtlt,  den  konnen  wir  erlosen." 
(Only  those  can  be  helped  who  are  willing 
to  broaden  their  horizons) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  and  other  Members  are  joining 
in  a  special  order  devoted  to  the  concept 
of  Atlantic  partnership.  In  the  wake  of 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  NATO  Defense 
Ministers  and  the  Head  of  Government 
conference  of  the  EEC  nations  this  is 
indeed  timely  and  useful. 

We  Americans  have  always  favored 
the  emergence  of  a  strong  and  integrated 
Europe.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  five 
of  our  Presidents.  Last  February  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  reafttrmed  In 
Europe  our  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
Atlantic  partnership  and  creation  of  a 
stronger  and  more  united  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

While  the  aims  are  clear  and  our  com- 
mitment is  firm,  the  paths  leading  to  the 
double  concepts  of  Atlantic  partnership 
for  us  and  the  Western  European  na- 
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tions,  and  to  Integration  among  the 
countries  of  the  area,  are  often  divergent. 
Several  options  are  open.  Exploring  the 
best  ways  of  proceeding  is  a  task  for  both 
academicians  and  politicians.  Therefore, 
I  welcome  the  fact  that  a  new  group  of 
scholars  and  research  experts  are  devot- 
ing their  energies  to  discussing  and  re- 
searching the  problems  of  Atlantic  part- 
nership and  European  unity. 

Between  October  17  and  19.  1969.  this 
group,  the  American  Institute  on  Prob- 
lems of  European  Unity,  Inc..  held  a  con- 
ference on  the  problem  of  Atlantic  part- 
nership at  Georgetown  University.  The 
conference  was  attended  by  44  American 
and  European  scholars,  research  experts 
and  government  officials.  As  a  result  of 
the  conference,  a  report  was  published 
which  again  stresses  the  need  for  posi- 
tive action  by  the  countries  involved  to- 
ward European  integration,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  a  European  nuclear 
force  and  i  common  currency.  The  re- 
port also  analyzed  the  trends  expected  in 
the  next  5  years  and  the  possibility  that 
integration  in  Western  Europe  and  At- 
lantic pai-tnership  will  make  steady 
progress. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  are  inserting 
ptirts  of  the  report  into  the  Record  to- 
day. For  my  part,  I  applaud  the  scholarly 
and  detached  tone  of  the  report.  I  also 
congratulate  the  organizers,  particularly 
the  executive  director,  Dr.  Z.  Michael 
Szaz,  and  five  panel  chairmen.  Professors 
Timothy  W.  Stanley.  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies.  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  David  Calleo  from  the  same 
university,  William  G.  Andrews.  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Brockport,  Dr. 
Alvin  J.  Cottrell,  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies,  Georgetown 
University,  and  Walter  F.  Hahn,  deputy 
director  of  social  sciences.  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
October  17-19  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  on  Problems  of  European 
Unity  at  Georgetown  University,  one  of 
the  main  questions  discussed  was  Eu- 
rope's importance  in  terms  of  United 
States'  interests.  Europe  is  the  crucial 
factor  in  the  balance  or  imbalance  of 
power  between  the  Free  World  and  the 
Communist  powers. 

While  progress  toward  a  politically  and 
economically  united  Europe  remains 
painfully  slow,  despite  the  recent  com- 
promise at  The  Hague  meeting  of  the 
Western  European  heads  of  state,  ex- 
perts cautiously  express  optimism  about 
the  long-range  feasibility  of  such  a  de- 
velopment. 

More  important,  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  panel  at  the  conference.  Prof.  Tim- 
othy W.  Stanley,  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  stated  in  his  panel  report: 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  threat  to  Europe, 
the  participants  agree  that  the  Soviet  hold  on 
Eastern  Eiuope,  and  particularly  on  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  would  continue 
to  provide  opportunities  for  expanding  its 
Influence  and  that  Soviet  self-restraint  could 
not  be  relied  on  to  prevent  taking  advantage 
of  these  opportunities.  Accordingly,  contin- 
ued deterrence  by  NATO  seems  necessary 
during  the  decade  oif  the  1970's. 

Soviet  Imperialism,  though  its  mean- 
ing is  often  soft-pedalled  these  days,  re- 


mains a  fact  that  can  be  ignored  only 
at  grave  risk.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Soviet  influence  pervades  the  large 
Conununifit  parties  of  France  and  Italy, 
even  Finland,  despite  the  determination 
of  this  small  nation  to  remain  independ- 
ent and  democratic.  Nor  should  we  for- 
get psist  Soviet  aggressions  against  the 
Himgarian  freedom  fighters,  the  Czecho- 
slovak liberalizers,  or  the  "deviationists" 
in  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  in  incipient 
liberalization  movements  in  other  satel- 
Utes. 

Soviet  power  remains  a  very  real  ob- 
stacle in  the  quest  for  unity  among  the 
Europesm  nations.  It  divides  the  conti- 
nent and  keeps  forcibly  under  control 
several  of  the  historical  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, to  mention  only  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  eastern  Germany. 

We  must  continue  to  work  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Europe  free  of  Soviet 
influence  and  for  the  creation  of  a  Eu- 
ropean community  which  prevents  out- 
side powers  from  playing  one  nation 
against  the  other.  We  must  work  actively 
for  a  strong  and  integrated  Europe  which 
can  maintain  prosperity,  technological 
and  economic  development  and  which 
can  assist  us  in  our  endeavor  to  help 
"third-world  nations"  to  occupy  a  stable 
and  economically  advanced  status  in  to- 
morrow's world.  In  doing  so,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  existing  Soviet  threat, 
particularly  obvious  today  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area  of  NATO,  and  stress  that 
promotion  of  peaceful  relations  with  the 
East  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  stronger 
ties  with  NATO  allies. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in  discussing 
the  findings  of  the  conference  of  the 
American  Institute  on  Problems  of  Euro- 
pean Unity  on  the  concept  of  Atlantic 
Partnership,  which  was  held  between 
October  17-19,  1969,  at  Georgetown 
University. 

One  of  the  topics  discussed  at  the  con- 
ference was  the  economic  meaning  of 
Atlantic  Partnership  in  the  light  of  the 
emergence  of  EEC  and  the  coming  talks 
between  EEC  and  Britain.  The  various 
panels  came  to  different  conclusions  as 
to  the  future  effect  of  EEC  on  American 
economic  status  in  Europe.  Some  pointed 
out  that  the  favorable  trade  balance  of 
the  United  States  has  already  declined 
from  $4  bilUon  to  near  equality.  The 
chairman  of  the  British  panel.  Prof. 
David  Calleo  from  the  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  argued,  in  turn,  that 
the  balance-of -payments  factor  was  dif- 
ferent as  the  disappearance  of  the  trade 
surplus  was  more  than  equated  by  a  mas- 
sive return  on  direct  American  invest- 
ment in  EEC  countries  and  Britain. 

Some  panelists  feared  that  there  is  a 
decUning  interest  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
firms  and  government  in  Western  Europe 
after  the  rush  of  the  early  1960's  in  view 
of  new  negotiations  with  Russia  and  the 
complicated  involvement  in  Asia. 

In  regard  to  Great  Britain  with  its 
persistently  unfavorable  trade  balance 
the  conference  participants  felt  its  ac- 
cession to  the  EEC  would  render  the 
solution  of  several  questions,  particularly 
the  crucial  question  of  a  common  cur- 
rency  for   the   EEC    countries,   much 


haider.  Some  thought  that  association 
rather  than  membership  might  be  an 
easier  way. 

Considerable  space  was  devoted  by  the 
American  panel  of  Prof.  Timothy  W. 
Stanley,  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
to  the  question  of  the  international  mon- 
etary system,  particularly  by  Dr.  Ben  T. 
Moore,  because  of  the  often  recurring 
crises  of  major  Western  currencies.  In 
this  regard,  many  of  the  participants  felt 
that  though  British  accession  to  E^EC 
might  aggravate  existing  problems  of 
currency  planning,  it  would  also  serve  as 
a  healthy  catalyst  for  devising  plans 
and  means  for  solving  the  underlying 
prolbems  of  liquidity  on  a  level  higher 
than  the  EEC. 

The  participants  of  the  conference 
should  be  congratulated  on  the  high- 
level  consultative  and  research  work  they 
have  done  and  I  hope  that  our  Govern- 
ment agencies  will  take  a  serious  look 
on  the  findings  of  these  scholars  and 
research  experts  from  four  countries. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
led  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  discussing  the  concept  of  At- 
lantic Partnership  in  the  Ught  of  the 
recent  Georgetown  University  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Institute  on  Prob- 
lems of  European  Unity  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  conference  dealt  with  the  issue 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  and  our  various  European  allies 
and  an  entire  panel  was  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  the  Mediterranean  covm- 
tries  in  cormection  with  their  views  on 
partnership. 

Members  of  the  panel  included,  be- 
sides the  well-known  strategic  expert. 
Dr.  Alvin  J.  Cottrell,  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies  of 
Georgetown  University,  as  chairman, 
outstanding  regional  experts  on  Greece, 
Spain,  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  naval 
threat  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  panel  aL-so  discussed  the  relevance 
of  the  Arab-IsraeU  conflict  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  upon  the  Mediterranean  allies 
and  the  Soviet-American  participation 
by  proxy.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Soviet 
naval  power,  while  not  directly  involved 
ir  the  1967  conflagration,  has  in  the  past, 
helped  the  Arab  nations  in  their  con- 
frontations with  Israel  but  even  more 
paved  the  way  for  Soviet  poUtical  suid 
military  infiltrption  into  the  area. 

Several  of  the  panel  participants  of 
both  the  Mediterranean  and  the  U.S. 
panels  felt  that  the  United  States  was 
not  sufficiently  competitive  with  the  So- 
viet Union  as  far  as  naval  strategy  in 
the  Mediterranean  had  been  concerned. 
Since  1945  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  neglect  the  Navy  in  favor  of 
the  Air  Force.  The  only  major  develop- 
ment in  recent  years  has  been  the  nu- 
clear-powered submarine,  and  there 
have  been  reductions  in  naval  personnel 
and  retirement  of  ships  without  a  con- 
oommitant  replacement.  In  the  mean- 
time, urged  by  her  atavistic  memory  of 
having  been  deprived  from  warm  sea- 
ports, Russia  has  built  up  a  consider- 
able fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  panel  felt  that  this  strategic  fact 
should  not  be  neglected  by  us,  especially 
as  it  has  already  increased  neutralist 
proclivities  in  almost  all  Mediterranean 
countries,  even  in  Spain  and  Turkey.  We 
must  remember  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  in  the  not  so  recent  past  proven  its 
expansionist  designs  and  its  abhorrence 
of  any  freedom,  for  the  peoples  under 
her  control.  Himgary  in  1956,  and 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  remain  effective 
mementos  that  only  power  restrains  So- 
viet expansionism  and  totalitarianism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mediterranean 
panel  of  the  AIPEU  conference  on  the 
Concept  of  Atlantic  Partnership  has 
prepared  an  outstanding  report  for 
which  I  commeno  them  and  I  commend 
it  for  study  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  in  dis- 
cussing the  concept  of  Atlantic  Partner- 
ship in  the  light  of  the  recent  conference 
of  the  American  Institute  on  Problems 
of  European  Unity  especially  since  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving  as  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  same  Institute  from  its  birth. 

Today  we  see  two  dissimilar  trends. 
One  is  the  modest  momentum  toward 
expanding  and  deepening  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
proven  by  the  results  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  December  1-3,  1969,  which,  for 
the  first  time,  achieved  agreement  be- 
tween all  EEC  members  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  Britain  and  other  states  on 
their  accession  to  the  community.  De- 
spite the  considerable  difficulties  which 
the  common  agricultural  policy  infuses 
into  the  question  of  further  economic 
and  political  integration.  Western  Eu- 
rope is  proceeding  on  the  path  to  unity, 
though  the  progress  seems  to  be  pain- 
fully slow  at  times.  The  second  trend  is 
a  growing  isolationist  trend  in  this  coim- 
try  and  the  realization  that  European 
integration  must  be  implemented  by  the 
Europeans  and  that  American  pressure 
might  well  be  counterproductive. 

Yet,  we  have  a  great  interest  in  a 
strong  and  united  Europe  which  would 
serve  as  the  other  pillar  of  our  free  world 
alliance  and  which  would  help  us  in 
maintaining  peace  and  progress  in  the 
world. 

President  Nixon  expressed  this  idea 
during  his  trip  to  Europe,  soon  after  his 
inauguration,  and  we  must  assume  that 
our  policies  are  still  molded  by  his  rec- 
ognition of  the  paramount  Importance 
of  a  strong  Europe  in  our  search  for  a 
durable  and  equitable  peace. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
portant that  Europeans,  too,  recognize 
the  necessity  of  a  Europe  which,  while 
integrating  its  national  part,  continues 
to  deepen  its  bonds  not  only  with  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, but  with  the  United  States  as  well. 
A  Europe  which  recognizes  that  geog- 
raphy and  constitutional  development 
might  prevent  them  from  applying  the 
same  measures  aimed  at  achieving  a  con- 
federation among  one  another  to  the 
United  States,  but  which  do  not  lessen 
the  need  for  creating  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  European  states  and  the 
United  States  in  many  endeavors,  po- 
litical, economic  and  technological. 


Therefore,  it  gives  me  a  special  pleas- 
ure under  imanimous  consent  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  keynote 
speech  of  the  conference  of  the  AIPEU 
at  Georgetown  University  between  Oc- 
tober 17-19,  1969,  not  only  because  of  its 
highly  positive  and  well-thought  out  con- 
tents, but  also  because  of  the  particular 
significance  of  the  person  of  the  speaker, 
the  Archduke  Robert  von  Habsburg.  The 
scion  of  this  historically  prominent  fam- 
ily in  European  history  is  not  only  the 
carrier  of  centuries-old,  multinational, 
European  culture  and  tradition,  but  also 
a  very  successful  international  who 
knows,  from  daily  practice,  the  need  for 
Atlantic  partnership  and  cooperation  in 
the  economic  field,  and  who  added  to  the 
success  of  the  conference  both  by  de- 
livering the  keynote  speech  and  even 
by  participating  actively  in  the  workings 
of  the  Panel  on  France  and  the  Concept 
of  Atlantic  Partnership.  Archduke  Rob- 
ert von  Habsburg  stresses  also  the  need 
for  common  space  contract  and  the 
lessening  of  technological  gap  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  and  also 
applauds  American  capital  ventm;es 
within  the  Common  Market. 

At  this  time,  the  executive  director  of 
the  institute,  Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  should 
be  commended  for  having  organized  and 
implemented  this  conference.  An  old  po- 
litical and  personal  friend,  Dr.  Szaz  has 
formerly  taught  at  St.  John's  University 
in  my  congressional  district,  and  after- 
ward at  Seton  Hall  University  as  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  political  science. 
Now  he  devotes  his  full  time  to  the  work 
of  the  American  Institute  on  Problems 
of  European  Unity  which  was  his  brain- 
child. He  succeeded  in  securing  the  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  numerous  well-known 
academic  figures  both  as  members  of 
his  research  advisory  council  and  as  par- 
ticipants and  contributors  to  his  vari- 
ous research  projects  and  conferences, 
though  the  institute  is  only  15  months 
old. 

The  members  of  his  Research  Advisory 
Board  are  as  follows: 

Prof.  William  G.  Andrews,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  (Brockport). 

Prof.  James  D.  Atkinson,  Georgetown 
University. 

Prof.  Brutus  Coste,  Fairleigh  Dickin- 
son University. 

Dr.'Alvin  J.  Cottrell,  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies,  George- 
town University. 

Prof.  Michael  Cuitis,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. 

Prof.  H.  Barry  Farrell,  Northwestern 
University. 

Prof.  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Prof.  Louis  Gerson,  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Prof.  Franz  Gross,  P.M.C.  Colleges. 

Waiter  F.  Hahn,  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses. 

Prof.  Wolfram  Hanrieder,  University 
of  California  (Santa  Barbara). 

Prof.  Jerzy  Hauptmann,  Park  College. 

Prof.  Jan  Karski,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Kolodziej,  University 
of  Virginia. 

Prof.  Stephan  Possony,  The  Hoover 
Institution,  Stanford  University. 


Prof.  Vladimir  Relsky  de  Dubnic,  Unl- 
versity  of  Virginia. 

Prof.  William  H.  Roberts,  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

Prof.  George  Stambuk,  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

Prof.  O.  Carlos  Stoetzer,  Fordham  Uni- 
versity. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Tomasic,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. 

Prof.  James  H.  Wolfe,  University  of 
Maryland. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
Keynote  Address 
( By  Archduke  Robert  von  Habsburg) 

It  has  been  my  habit  for  several  years,  after 
many  months  of  hard  work  and  a  hectic  Ufa, 
to  take  my  holidays  In  the  southernmost  part 
of  Italy,  In  Calabria.  It  is  a  wonderful  coun- 
try, far  away  from  what  one  calls  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  neither  telephone  nor  telex. 
The  next  post  office  Is  ten  miles  away.  There 
are  no  traffic  problems  or  noise  on  the  dirt 
roads.  The  weather  Is  always  fine,  although 
not  too  hot,  contrary  to  what  one  might 
think.  An  ideal  place  to  rest  and  think. 

Again  this  year  in  July  I  was  there.  It 
was,  as  usual,  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  tele- 
vision screen  offered  us  an  uninterrupted 
twenty-four-hour  space  program,  Including 
the  landing  on  the  moon.  We  decided  to  in- 
stall the  television  set  on  the  terrace.  About 
midnight,  local  time,  on  this  famous  night 
of  the  20th  and  21st  of  July,  the  village 
shepherd  arrived  and  asked  whether  he  could 
watch  with  us.  This  man  looks  after  about 
100  sheep  which  belong  to  various  people  In 
the  village.  He  takes  them  grazing  on  the 
mountains  during  the  day  and  guards  them 
in  a  corral  at  night.  He  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  although  he  is  capable  of  signing 
official  papers,  instead  of  making  the  tradi- 
tional cross.  At  4:00  A.M.,  Just  as  the  first 
light  of  the  new  day  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon, we  saw  on  the  television  screen  Com- 
mander Neil  Armstrong  and  Colonel  Aldrln 
descend  from  the  LEM  to  the  moon's  sur- 
face. The  first  man  had  landed  safely  on  our 
satellite. 

My  shepherd  friend  shouted  with  joy, 
•L'abblamo  fatto!"  (We  made  it!).  I  could 
not  resist  correcting  him  by  saying,  "Yes. 
the  Americans  made  it."  He  lifted  his  hand 
In  a  gesture  of  indifference.  What  are  the 
Americans  in  their  vast  majority  but  de- 
scendents  of  people  who  lived  in  Ireland, 
Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Po- 
land, Italy,  etc.?  They  are  Indeed  our  broth- 
ers, our  cousins  living  across  the  sea. 

There  you  have  the  feeling  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  Europe.  Not  only  has  he  the  idea  of 
Europe  as  a  single  entity  in  his  mind,  but 
he  is  already  considering  that  Europe  and 
America  are  one  body,  one  soul  and  one 
united  force  for  the  progress  of  humanity. 

You  can  imagine  that  such  a  straightfor- 
ward and  realistic  answer  from  a  very  simple 
man  incited  me  to  prod  a  little  deeper  into 
his  philosophy  of  life. 

I,  therefore,  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  our  present  time.  And  here,  too,  I  had  an 
answer  worth  recording:  "My  grandfather 
and  my  father  who,  like  me,  were  shepherds, 
lived  a  quiet  life,  not  much  changed  in  their 
time  compared  with  their  ancestors'.  But 
with  me  things  have  changed  deeply;  every- 
thing happens  quicker;  everybody  knows 
something  about  everything,"  and  he 
reached  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  a 
transistor  radio,  tapping  it  as  if  it  were  proof 
of  his  saying.  "I  am  too  old,  alas,  to  see  the 
results,  but  my  son  will.  He  will  no  longer 
be  a  shepherd.  He  has  learned  to  read  and 
write.  He  is  now  in  a  technical  school  for 
electricity,  and  he  helps  to  make  these  in- 
ventions, to  create  a  totally  different  world. 
Good  luck  to  these  youngsters,  and  may  God 
help  them." 
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Yes,  the  new  era  has  begun  and  has  been 
highlighted  by  the  conquering  of  outer  space, 
the  landing  on  the  moon.  We  witness  today 
a  second  great  Industrial  revolution  with 
many  new  inventions  in  the  traditional  fields 
of  Industry  and  the  opening  of  completely 
new  fields,  like  space  and  oceanic  research. 
The  mechanJzatlon,  the  tremendous  speed 
of  calculation  through  computers  and  the 
consequent  acceleration  of  production  have 
obviously  changed  and  adapted  all  Ideas,  all 
concepts,  all  methods.  The  idea  that  team- 
work will  promote  efficiency  and  produce 
profit  is  flourishing  everywhere.  Values  have 
totally  changed.  While  before,  certain  raw 
materials  made  the  wealth  of  a  country,  to- 
day the  most  expensive  commodity  is  men — 
technical  men,  commercial  men,  research 
men,  administrative  men. 

The  old  law  of  the  war,  "ve  victis,"  Is  a  good 
example.  The  victor  tries  always  to  appro- 
priate the  most  valuable  properties  of  the 
vanquished.  After  World  War  I,  the  Allies 
seized  the  Ruhr  to  find  the  coal  and  iron 
they  needed  badly  and  which,  at  that  time, 
were  Germany's  greatest  wealth.  After 
World  War  II,  one  even  thought  in  terms  of 
coal  and  iron,  but  the  race  was  on  for 
Penemunde  and  such  places  where  the  great 
brains,  the  great  researchers,  the  technical 
teams  of  Germany  were  located.  The  great 
wealth  of  Germany  was  no  longer  material; 
It  was. the  men,  the  brains,  the  technical 
knowhow  which  everyone  sought. 

When  General  de  Gaulle  decided  upon  and 
implemented  his  decolonization  policy,  one 
of  his  great  achievements.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  an  economic  factor,  apart  from 
the  political  and  human  aspects  of  his  plan. 
Influenced  his  decision  heavily.  The  benefit 
Prance  could  reap  from  the  material  richness 
of  its  colonies  could  not  be  compared,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination,  to  the  cost  of 
flnanclng  them  and  the  loss  of  manpower 
to  the  homeland.  The  so-called  "pleds  noirs," 
that  Is,  the  Europeans  in  North  Africa  who 
came  back  to  Prance  after  the  war  have 
proved  to  be  a  real  shot  In  the  arm  of  the 
French  economy. 

When  Holland  lost  her  fabulously  rich 
colony  of  Indonesia,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Dutchmen  were  repatriated,  leaving 
all  their  belongings  In  Indonesia.  Holland, 
contrary  to  all  prophecies,  has  never  been 
so  rich  and  so  prosperous  as  now. 

Finally,  take  the  famous  "German  eco- 
nomic miracle"  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said.  It  could  never  have  been  realized,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  influx  of  East  Germans, 
Sudeten  Germans  and  others  who,  ousted  by 
the  communists  from  their  country,  arrived 
with  only  their  intelligence,  their  techni- 
cal capacity  In  many  fields  and  their  un- 
crushable  will  to  create  a  new  and  better  ex- 
istence for  themselves. 

This  change  In  values  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  the  extraordinary  Inventions  of  our 
time.  Among  the  most  important,  let  us 
mention  the  new  power  supply,  the  inven- 
tion of  computers,  and  lately  the  beginning 
of  the  conquering  of  space.  Industry  will  no 
longer  depend  only  on  natural  resources,  coal 
and  water,  and,  therefore,  to  the  places 
where  these  commodities  can  be  found. 
Atomic  power  can  be  produced  anywhere,  a 
fact  which  win  force  the  transport  Industry 
to  reconsider  its  policies  and  organization. 
Better  location  of  industry  will  lessen  trans- 
port cost.  Influencing  total  cost  and,  there- 
fore, prices.  You  have  seen  In  your  own  coun- 
try that  there  has  been  a  migration  of  indus- 
try to  the  south  which  enjoys  better  climatic 
conditions,  allowing  reduction  of  overall 
charges.  It  obviously  creates  certain  social 
questions  which.  In  many  countries,  arouse 
uneasiness,  doubts,  fears  and  unhappiness 
among  employees  and  workers,  and  will  have 
to  be  solved  here. 

The  computer  world,  one  too  complex  for 
many,  of  whom  I  must  humbly  admit  I  am 
one,  to  understand,  renders  untold  services. 


Here  you  can  amass  Information  which  a 
human  memory  could  never  retain.  You 
can  exchange  Information  gathered  from 
all  comers  of  the  world.  Further,  the  com- 
puters are  now  the  essential  Instrument  Tor 
all  research.  What  used  to  take  many  mathe- 
maticians many  weeks,  nay  months,  to 
achieve,  the  computer  does  In  a  few  seconds, 
delivering  men  from  tedious  work  and  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  errors  due  to  human 
fatigue  or  distraction.  Without  the  com- 
puters men  could  never  have  conquered  the 
moon.  The  computer,  too,  owing  to  its  rapid- 
ity and  exactitude.  Is  now,  and  here  I  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  the  lndisp>ensable 
instrument  for  modern  management.  Each 
day  you  can  see  how  your  business  develops, 
how  much  stock  you  have,  in  which  way  best 
to  organize  your  deliveries,  where  there  are 
delays  or  faults,  and  much  more  essential 
information.  Thus,  fully  aware,  you  work 
with  realities,  and  your  decisions  can,  there- 
fore, be  rapid  and  efficient.  In  this  it  is  true 
that  European  management  was  significantly 
behind  that  in  the  U.S.A.  We  have  had  and 
always  will  have  capable  men.  Let  me  Just 
mention  people  like  Abs  in  Germany,  Weln- 
stock  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Angell  and 
Pesentl  in  Italy,  Martin,  Rivoud  and  Rlcard 
in  Prance,  and  the  list  is  not  exhaustive.  But 
we  came  to  computerizing  management  later 
than  you  did.  It  is  Indeed  not  fate  that  IBM 
developed  first  In  the  U.S.A. 

The  acceleration  In  production,  informa- 
tion and  travel  is  sometimes  terrifying.  Just 
imagine  that  between  the  Invention  of  the 
telephone  (1820)  and  its  industrial  produc- 
tion (1876),  fifty-six  years  elapsed,  while 
between  the  time  the  revolutionary  Idea  of 
the  transistor  was  conceived  (1948)  and  it 
first  appeared  on  the  market  (1953),  only 
five  years  went  by.  When  today,  }n  the  era 
of  the  supersonic  airliner,  Concorde,  it  takes 
28  minutes  to  cross  all  of  France  (calculated 
according  to  the  longr-*  "v—Mble  route),  18 
minutes  to  cross  Germany  and  3  minutes  15 
seconds  to  cross  Austria,  all  limits,  all  fron- 
tiers just  fade  away. 

Then  there  are  the  mass  information 
methods,  like  television,  which  not  only  fly 
across  frontiers  like  Concorde,  but  come  to 
you  as  you  sit  quietly  in  your  easy  chair  and 
watch  and  hear  Commander  Anderson  and 
Colonel  Aldrln  some  300,000  miles  away  walk- 
ing and  talking  happily  on  the  moon's  sur- 
face. There,  too,  technical  progress  has  been 
phenomenal. 

The  tourist  Industry,  unknown  to  ordinary 
people  a  few  years  ago.  Is  now  a  multi-bil- 
llon-doUar  industry  stretching  around  the 
world.  People  learn  to  know  each  other 
whether  they  live  In  the  East,  South,  North 
or  West  of  our  earth.  The  barriers  of  dis- 
tance, language  and,  let  us  admit  it,  mis- 
trust are  breaking  down  also. 

All  this  is,  nevertheless.  Just  a  beginning, 
and  one  can  visualize  wider  horizons.  A  great 
problem  for  us  was,  and  still  is,  the  question 
of  water.  Consumption  rises  enormously,  and 
some  people  have  thought  rightly  that  a 
real  danger  exists  that,  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  this  essen- 
tial commodity.  Himian  Intelligence  has  al- 
ready been  applied  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  research  has  advanced  so  far 
that  in  years  to  come,  one  can  expect  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  desalt  sea  water  at  moder- 
ate cost.  The  same  applies  to  air  and  water 
pollution,  a  major  health  hazard  which  is 
now  being  scientifically  tackled  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  mastered.  In  the  fleld  of  food,  it  Is 
quite  certain  that  we  have  not  even  begun 
to  exploit  the  Bpssibilities  of  ocean  products 
or  sjmthetic  fo3cls. 

This  second  Industrial  revolution  has  al- 
ready deeply  affected  not  only  the  mentality 
of  people  but  also  their  employment.  These 
changes  will  have  to  lie  accelerated  If  we 
want  to  keep  developing. 

In  France  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  40 
percent  of  the  active  population  earned  their 


living  from  agriculture.  By  1954,  this  per- 
centage had  dropped  to  27  percent  and  the 
latest  statistics  (1967)  show  that  only  17  per- 
cent of  the  active  population  was  still  work- 
ing In  agriculture.  These  changes  can  be 
compared  with  the  UJ3_A.,  where  In  1964 
11  percent  of  the  active  population  could  be 
found  working  in  agriculture;  this  percent- 
age had  dropped  to  5.5  percent  by  1967. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  also  interesting 
to  compare  the  active  population  In  the  other 
sectors:  in  French  industry  In  1954:  35  per- 
cent and  in  1967 :  40  percent;  In  the  U.S-A.  in 
1954:  35  percent  and  In  1967:  84  percent. 

The  most  startling  comparison  Is,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  creative  and  service  sectors,  those 
which  we  In  France  call  terclere:  In  Prance  in 
1954:  38  percent  of  the  active  population 
and  In  1967:  41  percent,  while  in  the  U.SA. 
in  1954:  54  percent  and  in  1967:  60.5  percent. 

All  these  statistics  show  not  only  the  great 
shift  in  employment  realized  In  the  last  Tew 
years,  but  for  Europe  Its  backwardness  as 
compared  to  the  U.S.A.  Here  lies  the  real 
technical  gap  In  all  its  horror. 

In  the  service  sector,  41  percent  as  against 
60  percent  shows  we  have  not  yet  developed 
our  research  and  administrative  and  com- 
mercial activities  sufficiently,  and  again  in 
the  Industrial  sector,  40  percent  as  against 
34  percent  In  the  U.S.A.  sbows'that  we  have 
not  utilized  automation  enouglMnd  that  we 
use  too  many  people  who  now  q%uld  be  re- 
placed by  machines. 

Farsighted  Europeans  think  of  the  French 
Minister,  Robert  Schuman,  known  as  the 
father  of  the  Common  Market.  He  realized 
that  this  tremendous  technical  develop- 
ment, this  industrial  explosion,  outdated  the 
old  concept  of  a  Europe  divided  into  small 
national  units  and  was  definitely  harmful 
to  the  smooth,  coordinated  development  of 
that  Continent.  Robert  Schuman  saw  the 
necessity  for  one  large  market  of  at  least 
200  million  inhabitants.  Capital,  manpower, 
technical  knowhow  and  goods  could  be  moved 
freely,  according  to  economic  laws  only.  Alas, 
this  great  man,  this  courageous  pioneer  of  a 
new  and  exalted  idea  of  progress,  had  to  fight 
against  ignorance,  vested  interests,  laziness, 
nay,  even  the  lack  of  courage  to  face  the  facts 
hidden  under  the  false  name  of  traditional- 
ism In  economy  and  politics.  Nearly  every 
European  country  has  a  system  of  law  and 
taxation,  a  currency,  a  political  structure, 
habits  of  living  and  a  language  different  from 
all  the  others.  These  terrible  barriers  must  be 
overcome  if  Europe  is  to  survive  as  an  in- 
dustrial power.  First,  a  small  group  of  dedi- 
cated persons  got  to  work  to  spread  the  idea, 
to  convince  their  fellow  countrymen  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  changes.  It  led,  as  you 
know,  first  to  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  (E.C.S.C.)  which  came  into  be- 
ing on  August  10,  1952  in  Luxembourg.  A 
few  years  later,  on  the  26th  of  March  in  1957. 
a  handful  of  courageous  poUtical  men  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket was  born.  A  cold  wind  blew  across  the 
ranks  of  industry.  Finished  were  the  good 
old  protective  days  with  their  customs  bar- 
riers. When  faced  with  the  possibility  of  ter- 
rible losses  or  outright  ruin,  it  is  marvelous 
how  fertile  the  human  brain  can  become  and 
what  energy  and  courage  can  be  deployed 
to  adapt  to  the  new  situation.  During  these 
years,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  industrial 
leaders  Initiated  enormous  changes  In  con- 
cepts and  methods  of  Industry  and  commerce. 
Modernization,  profits  and  new  products  were 
the  leitmotiv.  This  new  spirit  bad  to  be  ap- 
plied in  two  directions — order  In  one's  house 
and  collaboration  with  other  groups,  national 
and  foreign,  so  as  to  be  comV>etltive  in  all 
of  the  old  markets  now  In  the  process  of  be- 
coming one  vtnlque  general  market. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  ten  years,  one 
must  admit  enormous  progress,  far  outreach- 
Ing  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Common  Market, 
in  the  public  sector.  Take  the  transport  sec- 
tion  where,   under   the   dynamic   a«d   far- 
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sighted  leadership  of  Louis  Armand,  now  a 
Member  of  the  French  Academy,  a  perfect 
integration  of  all  Western  European  nations 
has  been  realized  without  any  publicity.  This 
progress  has  not  been  only  a  matter  of  time 
tables;  In  the  technical  Held  also  European 
standardization  was  Introduced.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  various  airlines  whose  col- 
laboration Is  very  close  and  friendly,  while 
leaving  a  spirit  of  competition  so  necessary 
to  progress  and  so  advantageous  to  the  con- 
svimer. 

Two  other  facts  should  be  mentioned  here 
which  will  show  the  progress  of  European 
integration.  Sweden  has  changed  its  motor 
car  driving  system  to  rlghthand  driving,  as  is 
the  habit  in  all  of  the  other  continental 
European  countries.  And  finally,  even  the 
United  Kingdom,  always  slow  to  change  its 
traditional  way  of  life,  has  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  decimal  system  current  in  all  other 
Industrial  countries.  But  this  is  only  a  be- 
ginning! Very  much  remains  to  be  done,  e.g., 
the  standardization  of  various  tax  systems,  a 
first  step  toward  which  has  already  been 
taken  with  the  tax  a  la  valeur  ajoute.  There 
is  a  need  for  Identical  legal  systems  and,  fi- 
nally, for  a  common  currency  which  had  a 
sort  of  beginning  with  the  Eurodollar.  In  the 
private  sector  in  Prance,  equally  enormous 
changes  have  occurred  which  one  can  apply 
mutando  mutandis  to  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

France  was,  and  to  a  certain  degree  is  still, 
a  country  of  medium-sized  industrial  units. 
Not  one  of  its  industries  could  have  ranked 
as  an  international  enterprise.  Today  this  has 
changed  and  will  change  more.  One  can  now 
see  Mlchelin,  the  greatest  tire  producer  in 
Europe;  the  Francalse  des  Petroles  among  the 
petrol  giants;  the  Europeenne  de  Brasseries, 
the  biggest  brewery  in  Continental  Europe. 
All  of  this  has  been  achieved  by  a  legion  of 
dedicated  men  conscious  of  the  tremendous 
changes  of  our  new  era.  The  first  thing  was  to 
restructure  each  Industry  separately;  to 
abandon  products  which  could  no  longer  find 
a  large  market;  to  produce  new  lines,  to 
diversify;  to  put  the  accent  on  research,  effi- 
ciency, cost  and  Investment.  Many  a  casualty 
fell  on  the  battlefield,  and  many  more  will 
follow  because  this  battle  will  remain  a  con- 
stant feature  of  our  European  economy.  The 
better-situated  ones,  the  most  energetic  and 
farsighted,  will  emerge  as  the  victors. 

The  second  stage,  if  one  can  so  express  one- 
self, is  concentration.  The  old  principle, 
viribus  unitis,  proved  itself  once  again.  This 
was  particularly  remarkable  In  those  sectors 
of  industry  which  require  a  lot  of  manpower 
like  food,  textiles,  chemicals  and  steel.  In 
Prance  in  1965,  there  were  seven  iron  and 
steel  concerns  worth  mentioning.  Today 
there  are  three.  In  the  textile  group,  plagued 
by  several  hundred  small  Industries,  two 
groups  emerged  from  the  crisis.  Agach  Willot 
in  1963  had  a  turnover  of  100  million  francs 
and  today  has  reached  427  million  francs, 
and  Dollfuss  Krieg  pasesd  from  66  million 
francs  to  289  million  francs.  There  were  in 
Prance  In  1952  780  breweries:  today  there  are 
but  150  units.  The  Europeen  de  Brasseries, 
which  I  mentioned  before,  produced  in  1961 
one  million  hectoliters  and  is  today  at  nearly 
seven  million  hectoliters.  Thus,  bigger  and 
more  competitive  units  are  emerging,  and 
again,  this  will  remain  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  economic  life  of  each  country. 

The  third  stage  was  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  enterprises.  Here  one  must  speak  of 
the  intervention  of  American  private  capital 
in  Europe  which  I,  for  one.  contrary  to  some 
cfllcial  or  private  fears,  welcome.  It  has  not 
always  been  rightly  handled,  but  what  hu- 
man venture  can  boast  perfection?  It  has 
sometimes  created  much  ill-feeling  because 
of  different  methods,  frontal  attacks  against 
traditional  habits  and,  let  us  admit  It.  a 
little  bit  of  a  holier-than-thou  attitude  but, 
and  the  but  is  extremely  important.  It 
brought  to  Europe  new  ideas,  new  methods. 


new  ways  and  a  competition  against  which 
one  had  to  fight.  As  long,  therefore,  as  it  does 
not  degenerate  into  monopolies,  a  danger 
that  really  exists  because  of  the  vast  superi- 
ority in  American  industrial  power  and 
financial  possibilities,  it  is  a  real  contribution 
that  the  new  world  has  brought  to  a  some- 
what stale  and  retrograde  Europe. 

The  intematlonallzatlon  in  the  limited 
framework  of  Europe,  and  by  Europe  I  mean 
again  industrial  Europe,  not  the  Common 
Market  alone,  has  begun.  Thus,  we  had  the 
Belgian  Empain  Group  coming  into  the 
French  Schneider  Group,  the  Fiat-Cltroen 
merger,  the  Hoechst-Rou.ssel  Uclaf  collabora- 
tion and  many  others. 

Maybe  my  own  very  small  and  humble 
experience  can  throw  light  on  these  develop- 
ments. I  was  a  partner  in  a  family-owned 
private  bank  in  Paris  which  we  changed  into 
a  limited  company.  Our  main  shareholders, 
apart  naturally  from  the  French,  are  Eng- 
lish, Swiss  and  Italian. 

The  great  changes  which  I  have  tried  to 
describe  to  you  have  not  been  obtained 
without  what  Churchill  described  in  his 
famous  speech  as  blood,  sweat  and  tears.  Just 
look  at  the  appalling  agony  of  the  agricul- 
tural world,  politically  still  too  powerful  not 
to  be  left  alone  to  fight  for  its  own  renova- 
tion, economically  too  feeble  to  carry  on  with 
its  existent  structures. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  today  progress  to- 
ward a  united  Europe  varies,  whether  you 
consider  the  industrial  and  economic  sector, 
public  opinion  or  the  national  political  struc- 
ture. Economic  integration  Is  by  far  the  dy- 
namic factor  behind  a  united  Eiu:ope.  Public 
opinion  Is  not  far  behind.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  idea,  recently  much  discussed  in  France, 
of  regionalization,  in  my  mind  the  only  way 
to  get  out  of  this  overaged  concept  of  the 
sanctity  of  national  sovereignty  at  any  price. 
Regionalization  involves  the  creation  of  local 
capitals  or  economic  poles  of  attraction,  be- 
hind which  are  grouped  hinterlands  big 
enough  to  be  economic  units,  small  enough 
to  be  easily  administered  by  local  authorities 
aware  of  local  interests  and  possibilities 
rather  than  by  a  distant,  central,  omnipotent 
authority.  Now  in  the  public  discussions  in 
France,  great  was  my  surprise  to  find  many 
people  who  approved  the  extension  of  these 
regions  beyond  the  actual  national  frontiers, 
or  even  more  astounding,  the  giving  up  of 
territories  which  naturally  and  economically 
should  belong  to  one  of  those  poles  of  attrac- 
tion situated  in  another  country. 

Today  the  political  machine  is  the  obstacle 
to  development.  Indeed,  it  has  not  been 
able  to  adapt  Its  structure  to  the  revolution 
and  has,  up  to  now,  shown  little  desire  to  do 
so.  Again,  I  take  the  example  of  Prance  which 
I  admit  Is  the  most  dramatic  one  in  the 
Common  Market.  You  speak  sometimes  of 
"red  tape."  You  cannot  imagine  to  what  per- 
fection the  administrative  structure  of  the 
French  State,  created  200  years  ago  by  Napo- 
leon and  never  really  modernized  since  that 
time,  has  brought  this  art.  The  permanent 
and  irresponsible  personnel  of  the  adminis- 
tration interferes  in  every  facet  of  the  citi- 
zens' lives.  The  thought  of  the  administra- 
tion appears  to  be  that  the  State  Is  not  the 
servant  of  the  citizens,  but  that  the  citizens 
are  raw  material  to  be  fed  Into  a  wonderful 
machine  called  the  State  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  organize  according  to  their 
own  ideas.  The  former  Minister  of  Education, 
and  probably  one  of  the  ablest  political  fig- 
ures in  France,  Mr.  Edgar  Faure,  called  it 
the  technostructure  against  which  even  re- 
sponsible ministers  are  often  completely 
powerless. 

The  technostructure  Is  composed  of  able 
men  with  brilliant  minds  who  have  never 
been  asked  to  think  in  terms  of  the  practical 
business  of  dally  life.  To  them  everything 
can  oe  reduced  to  a  simple  problem  which 
you  solve  on  paper,  regardless  of  human 
reaction,  or  cost  and  profits.  We  have  to  ad- 


mit that.  In  our  day,  more  and  more  matters 
must  be  discussed  and  decided  upon  by  pro- 
fessional men.  The  politicians  elected  to  Par- 
liament are  obviously  not  professional  people 
In  all  fields;  nevertheless,  they  are  called 
upon  to  discuss,  propose  and  decide  in  all 
fields.  This  is  why  Parliaments,  as  we  know 
them  now  In  Continental  Europe,  are  more 
and  more  losing  their  grip  on  public  life,  and 
their  debates  are  less  and  less  favored  with 
public  Interest. 

Aware  of  this  trend.  General  de  Gaulle 
suggested  reforming  the  Senate  by  opening 
it  up  to  responsible  professional  people,  trade 
union  leaders,  agricultural  experts,  members 
of  chambers  of  commerce,  outstanding  busi- 
ness people,  technicians,  etc.,  so  that  the 
political  parties  in  Parliament,  so  necessary 
to  the  democratic  process,  would  be  bal- 
anced by  another  chamber  composed  of  real 
experts.  But  he  was  defeated. 

The  resistance  of  the  political  technostruc- 
ture to  reform  led  directly,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  events  of  May  1968.  The  rowdyism  of  the 
students  who  protested  against  the  teaching 
system,  with  the  help  of  professional  agita- 
tors, showed  the  very  profound  uneasiness  of 
youth  in  the  face  of  the  rigid,  outdated  at- 
titude of  the  technostructure.  It  was  a 
clumsy,  thoughtless  reaction  against  an  ar- 
chaic form  which  no  longer  corresponds  to 
the  needs  of  our  time.  Later,  the  referendum 
which  General  de  Gaulle  called  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  regions,  linking  It  with  his  own 
political  future,  was  lost,  I  am  convinced, 
not  because  people  were  against  the  regions, 
but  because  the  General,  rightly  or  wrongly 
in  their  minds,  incarnated  the  old  regime 
which  they  no  longer  wanted. 

The  new  President,  Pompidou,  and  his 
Government  understood  the  warning  and 
spoke  of  the  new  society  they  want  to  create. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  will  really  do  some- 
thing; otherwise,  they  will  be  cast  out  be- 
cause the  citizens  have  decided  that  a  change 
must  be  made. 

I  hope  that  In  this  short  and  obviously  In- 
complete expose  of  the  development  of  Euro- 
pean Integration,  you  will  have  seen  that  I 
am  a  deep  believer  In  the  future  of  a  United 
Europe.  We  needed  perhaps  to  go  through 
the  endless  negotiations,  frustrations  and 
ill  feelings  which  finally  gave  birth  first,  to 
the  E.C.S.C.  and  later  to  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association,  so  as  to  awaken  to  reality, 
to  throw  away  the  shackles  of  nineteenth- 
century  concepts  while  keeping  the  good  we 
have  Inherited  from  our  forefathers,  and  to 
play  again  our  role  in  the  world. 

In  my  mind,  all  of  these  organizations 
which  we  have  created  are  only  stepping- 
stones  to  a  true  United  Europe.  It  appears 
therefore,  of  minor  importance  whether  the 
United  Kingdom  Joins  the  Common  Market 
now  or  later.  The  United  Kingdom  is  an 
essential  element  of  Europe.  It  cannot  free 
itself  of  this  historic  and  mainly  geographical 
reality  and,  as  we  all  know.  Englishmen  are 
by  nature  realists  and.  therefore,  will  face  up. 
at  the  moment  they  choose,  to  Join  either  the 
Common  Market  or  the  European  Organiza- 
tion that  will  follow,  and  thus  open  the  way 
definitively  to  a  United  Europe. 

As  United  Europe  is  being  born  amid 
great  travail,  the  question  naturally  asked 
by  my  shepherd  friend  immediately  jumps 
to  one's  mind:  "What  about  relations  with 
our  brothers  who  live  across  the  sea?"  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  U.S.A.  has.  for  the 
moment,  an  enormous  head  start  compared 
to  Europe — a  single  market  of  200  million 
people,  a  modern  political  and  administra- 
tive organization,  a  federal  capital,  a  single 
currency,  a  single  langtiage,  a  system  of 
law  applicable  to  the  3.5  million  square  miles 
which  form  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
industrial  concentration  in  the  world. 

But  with  the  tremendous  development  of 
technical  knowledge  and  Industrial  produc- 
tion, even  that  market  might  become  too 
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small.  Even  the  80  million  active  people  in 
the  U.S.A.  win  not  be  enough  to  tackle  the 
final  technical  and  industrial  problems  In 
front  of  us.  As  you  know,  you  cannot,  with  all 
yoiu'  political  might.  Impose  a  global  policy 
aimed  at  a  better  organization  of  human 
life  everywhere.  You  will  have  to  make  a 
political  choice;  you  will  have  to  decide  who 
your  true  friends,  your  brothers,  are.  Your 
choice  can,  I  think,  only  be  your  brothers 
across  the  sea,  the  Europeans,  who  are  In- 
spired by  the  same  Ideals  as  you  and  prepared 
to  share  with  you  work  and  responsibility 
for  this  new  world. 

Obviously,  you  could  make  what  I  would 
call  a  colonial  policy.  You  could  drain  any 
other  country  of  its  greatest  wealth.  Implant 
your  Industrial  machines  where  manpower  is 
cheap,  and  impose  your  world  monopoly  on 
certain  sectors  of  Industry.  History  teaches 
us  that  this  is  the  wrong  solution,  and  we 
still  have,  alas,  such  examples  in  our  time. 
I,  for  one,  therefore,  discard  this  short-term 
view,  this  facile  solution  which,  in  the  end, 
would  turn  against  its  authors.  You  can  and 
will  associate  yourselves  with  us,  Just  as  we 
try  to  associate  with  each  other  in  Europe, 
and  form  an  even  more  powerful  unit.  Today 
such  an  association  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  might  seem  a  daydream,  but  do  not 
forget  the  idea  of  a  common  market,  much 
less  a  United  Europe,  was  a  daydream  thirty 
years  ago.  With  the  tremendous  acceleration 
of  things  in  our  time,  even  such  a  daydream 
can  come  true  sooner  than  we  can  now 
Imagine. 

An  association,  and  we  are  giving  ample 
proof  of  it  in  Europe  at  the  moment,  does 
not  grow  all  of  a  sudden.  It  needs  prepara- 
tion and  previous  contacts  and  collaboration; 
then  and  then  only  can  It  grow  harmoniously. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  real  collaboration  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  a  growing  Europe  should  be  started  on  a 
practical  basis.  We  have  already  an  example 
which  Is  not  talked  about  enough  and  which 
Is  highly  successful.  It  is  the  communications 
sateUlte  network  which  began  as  a  purely 
American  adventure,  but  In  which  American 
shareholding  is  now  a  little  over  50  percent. 
The  United  States  Is,  admittedly  with  every 
show  of  reluctance,  beginning  to  concede 
some  say  in  planning  and  management  to 
foreign  member  countries.  The  benefit  to  Eu- 
rope is  that  most  of  the  communications 
satellites  are  now  being  built  in  Europe  to 
American  specifications.  A  few  days  ago,  the 
BASF  bought  an  American  chemical  concern, 
not  paying  in  dollars,  as  has  been  the  custom 
until  now,  but  by  exchanging  shares.  This 
shows  a  real  change  of  mind  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  same  should 
not  happen  in  the  conquest  of  space,  a  new 
field  where  there  is  room  for  everyone.  When 
20,000  contractors  and  500,000  men  are  re- 
quired to  put  three  astronauts  in  the  orbit 
of  the  moon,  you  will  agree  that  It  is  totally 
immaterial  to  the  planning  of  the  project 
whether  components  are  built  In  Europe  or 
the  U.S.A. 

It  was  calculated  by  Professor  Hermann 
Bondl,  Head  of  Europe's  International  Space 
Research  Organization,  that  Europe  spends 
1.5  cents  a  year  per  head  on  space  compared 
to  64.5  cents  a  year  per  head  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. Professor  Bondl  should  have  added  that 
Europe  gets,  and  rightly  so.  only  1.5  cents 
worth  of  space.  In  fact,  the  biggest  European 
rocket  under  development  Is  not  even  ca- 
pable of  launching  the  smallest  American 
communications  satellite.  We  are,  therefore, 
wasting  our  money  stupidly. 

I  have  learned  from  my  experience  as  a 
banker  that  what  you  cannot  do  profitably 
with  your  own  organization,  you  have  al- 
ways to  call  in  experts  to  do  for  you  for 
a  fee.  Thus,  you  have  a  better  result  with  less 
expense  In  the  end.  Expensive  as  a  lawyer, 
fiscal  expert,  or  specialized  engineer  may 
be,  he  can  save  you  from  making  costly  and 
useless  errors. 


To  put  the  co8monaut«  on  the  moon,  the 
N.A.S.A.  has  spent  $3.7  billion  in  a  year.  This 
represents  0.4  percent  of  the  National  gross 
product  of  America.  If  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  were  to  do  the  same  alone, 
it  would  cost  roughly  (1.8  billion,  and  the 
E.E.C.  and  EJ.T.A.  together  would  repre- 
sent $2.2  billion.  If  their  efforts  were  com- 
bined, the  N.A.S.A.,  today  without  any  doubt 
the  most  efficient  Instrument  in  space  de- 
velopment, could  have  a  budget  of  over  $5 
billion  and  I  need  not  say  what  we  could 
achieve  together.  My  fellow  Europeans  could 
object  that  this  would  represent  for  them 
a  very  important  new  fiscal  charge.  Let  me 
answer  them  by  saying  that  the  sum  thus 
collected  would  represent  less  than  one-third 
of  what  they  spend  on  smoking.  It  would 
also  bring  a  number  of  space  contracts  to 
Europe,  benefitting  all  parties  and  keeping 
them  abreast  of  technical  developments, 
while  now  they  are  powerless  onlookers,  wast- 
ing valuable  money  in  an  effort  which  has 
already  proved  to  be  a  failure.  It  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  give  N.A.S.A.  the  possibility 
of  accelerating  its  research  and  create  be- 
tween the  U.S.A.  and  Europe  a  practical  link 
of  friendship,  of  partnership  in  these  totally 
new  fields  which,  gentlemen,  will  not  only 
be  the  playground  for  your  and  my  children, 
but  may  be  the  beginning  of  yet  another 
completely  new  era. 

If  we  can  realize,  and  I  believe  we  must, 
such  collaboration,  we  can  tell  our  children 
that  we  have  lived  through  the  greatest  tran- 
sition period  of  the  world — where  the  future 
was  shaped  by  foresight  and  courage.  We 
are  leaving  you  a  practical  plan  for  collabor- 
ation between  America  and  Europe  in  many 
fields.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  create  now  an  even 
larger  and  permanent  association. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  several 
of  my  colleagues,  ably  led  by  the  distin-^ 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois  are  dis- 
cussing the  concept  of  Atlantic  Partner- 
ship. 

As  a  man  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  French-American  relations 
for  years,  it  gives  me  a  special  pleasure 
to  see  a  distinguished  group  of  scholars 
and  research  experts  meet  and  try  to  de- 
vise meaningful  reports  and  practical 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  face  us 
and  will  face  us  in  the  next  5  years  with 
regard  to  cooperation  with  Western  Eu- 
rope and  integration  of  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  among  one  another. 

The  conference  of  the  new  academic 
group,  American  Institute  on  Problems 
of  European  Unity,  consisting  of  a  dis- 
tinguished research  advisory  board  of 
some  21  professors  in  the  United  States, 
was  of  particular  interest  to  all  of  us 
interested  in  American-European  rela- 
tions, as  it  included  several  distinguished 
visitors  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, particularly  France.  The  French 
panel,  for  example,  was  composed  of 
the  world-renowned  authority  on  strate- 
gy and  NATO,  the  director  of  the  French 
Strategical  Institute,  General  of  the 
Armies,  Andr^  Beaufre  who  brought  not 
only  practical  experience  as  a  general, 
but  also  theoretical  experience  as  the 
author  of  five  books  on  strategy  to  the 
conference.  Another  participant  was  the 
former  graduate  of  the  Institut  des 
Hautes  Etudes  de  Defense  Nationale, 
Dr.  Henry  Barbier  who  is  now  the  head 
of  the  section  in  the  French  Premier's 
office  coordinating  French  policy  toward 
the  EEC  and  OECD.  Another  very  dis- 
tinguished French  member  of  the  panel 
was  the  famous  international  banker 
and  scion  of  one  of  the  most  European 
royal   families,    Archduke    Robert    von 


Habsburg.  The  American  side  was  also 
very  scholarly.  Professors  Daniel  Lemer, 
MIT,  Nicholas  Wahl,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  the  chairman  William  O. 
Andrews  were  particularly  noted  in  the 
academic  world  for  their  many  publica- 
tions on  France  as  were  the  other  par- 
ticipants as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  excellent 

quality  of  the  report  of  the  French 

panel  at  this  conference,  I  am  placing 

the  report  of  the  panel  into  the  Record: 

American  iNSTrruTE  ok  Problems  or 

European  UNrrv 

CONFERENCE    ON     THE     CONCEPTS     OF     ATLANTIC 
PARTNERSHIP 

French  panel  chairman's  report 
Panel  Members:  Professor  William  G.  An- 
drews, State  University  CoUege  of  New  York 
at  Brockport;  Dr.  Henri  Barbier,  Institut  des 
Hautes  Etudes  de  Defense  Nationale;  General 
of  the  Armies  Andre  Beaufre,  Paris,  France: 
Professor  Martin  Helssler,  University  of  Mary- 
land; Archduke  Robert  von  Habsburg,  Paris. 
France;  Professor  Edward  A.  KolodzieJ,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Professor  Daniel  Lemer, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Pro- 
fessor George  Stambuk,  George  Washington 
University,  Naval  War  College  Center;  and 
Professor  Nicholas  A.  Wahl,  Princeton 
University. 

The  first  session:  foreign  policy  in  the  De 
Gaulle  period 

The  session  analyzed  the  various  facets  of 
the  policies  of  President  De  Gaulle.  There 
was  agreement  on  the  basic  elements  of  the 
policy  as  stated  by  one  of  the  French  par- 
ticipants but  disagreement  as  to  the  extent 
and  correctness  of  American  reaction  to  the 
same. 

De  Gaulle's  main  Idea  was  to  unite  Europe 
by  regrouping  Western  and  Central  Europe 
and  thereby  reconciling  East  and  West,  In- 
cluding Russia.  Therefore,  he  bad  to  move 
away  from  the  United  States  and  NATO.  He 
refused  the  principle  of  Integrated  Europe 
because  It  would  have  Interferred  with  the 
grouping  of  European  state.  It  was  necessary 
to  build  consensus  throughout  Europe  which 
would  require  a  long  time.  The  French  Presi- 
dent was  "European"  In  his  own  way.  His 
considerations  were  Influenced  by  the  central 
European  problem:  Germany.  A  united  Ger- 
many would  be.  In  his  opinion,  too  dangerous 
unless  It  emerges  in  the  context  of  a  united 
Europe.  He  wanted  a  Viennese  solution  to 
Europe  and  a  Versailles  solution  to  German 
unification.  The  Europe  In  question  had  to 
be  "from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals  with  Rus- 
sia losing  its  Asian  territories  in  order  to 
contain  growing  German  strength.  His  policy 
had  some  results,  direct  and  indirect  (lib- 
eralization In  Czechoslovakia,  more  Inde- 
pendent policies  by  Bucarest) .  But  the  events 
of  1968  proved  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  allow  the  East  European  countries  to 
llberaUze  themselves.  This  led  the  President 
to  switch  his  policies  and  to  seek  rapproach- 
ment  with  the  United  States  expressed  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  President  Nixon  last  winter. 
In  order  not  to  lose  his  gains  in  Eastern 
Europe,  he  was  moving  slowly.  In  any  case, 
the  basic  change  in  French  policy  occurred 
before  the  resignation  of  President  De  Gaulle. 

Some  participants  pointed  out  that  the 
basic  goals  of  the  policy  were  never  achieved 
as  Franco-German  relations  worsened,  the 
force  de  frapp  was  a  very  limited  and  par- 
tial success.  United  States  role  in  Europe  was 
not  reduced  significantly  and  while  Britain 
was  kept  out  of  EEC  French  domination  was 
resented  by  the  five  partners  and  they  are 
still  in  favor  of  including  Britain. 

Some  of  the  restraining  forces  Uke  the  dif- 
fering policies  of  French  businessmen  and 
the  ambiguity  of  the  concept  of  an  elitist 
Versailles  model  for  Europe  in  which  Prance 
leads  and  the  egalitarian  concept  of  a  Eu- 
rope of  the  future  ranging  between  the  Urals 
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and  the  Atlantic  were  pointed  out  by  other 
panel  members.  One  member  also  raised 
the  qustlon  bow  De  Gaulle  wanted  to  ac- 
complish control  over  Germany  In  a  Europe 
of  states  which  would  cooperate  only  loosely. 
While  the  Germans  were  Interested  In  a  West- 
European  Integration  they  would  be  un- 
willing to  be  controlled  by  a  conglomeration 
of  all  European  states.  Another  member 
pointed  out  that  the  concepts  of  President  De 
Gaulle  were  shared  by  many  opposition  po- 
liticians. Including  DefTerre  whose  Ideas  dif- 
fered only  In  personal  style  and  language  and 
that  the  President  was  not  opposed  to  large 
power  hegemony  and  responsibility  In  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  world  as  a  principle. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  President  De 
Gaulle's  policies  were  consistently  guided  by 
a  set  of  psychological  principles,  to  wit: 

1.  The    most    important    social    category 
I     above  the  family  is  the  nation. 
r,         2.  Culture    can    determine    politics    and 
French  culture  has  a  superior  position  in  the 
hierarchy  of  world  cultures. 

3.  Illusion  can  be  transformed  into  reality 
by  adept  leadership. 

4.  Contingency  Is  the  basis  of  strategy. 

5.  Balance  of  power  still  rules  interna- 
tional relations. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the 
alms  of  the  President  in  his  famous  proposal 
for  a  Three  Power  Directorate  In  NATO  In 
1958.  One  of  the  French  members  asserted 
that  as  late  as  1960  the  President  accepted 
the  big-power  concept  for  Europe  but  was 
blocked  by  the  Americans.  He  wanted  to  use 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  concept  of  interna- 
tional control  on  a  global  level.  When  he  was 
convinced  that  this  approach  would  not  work 
he  had  decided  to  leave  NATO  as  a  means 
of  pressure  on  the  U.S.  De  Gaulle  is  a  stra- 
tegist, always  trying  new  ways  to  the  same 
end.  That  is  why  he  has  been  so  unpredict- 
able in  his  means.  The  1958  memorandum 
was  left  intentionally  vague,  insisting  only 
on  consultation  on  nuclear  matters  and  on 
global  strategy.  There  was  strong  feeling 
among  panel  members  that  the  President 
was  using  European  integration  as  a  means 
of  recovering  a  world  leadership  position  for 
France.  It  was  argued  both  that  acceptance 
of  the  1958  memorandum  by  the  United 
States  and  Britain  would  have  gone  far  in 
maintaining  Western  cohesion  and  that  ac- 
ceptance would  not  have  made  a  substantial 
dlfTerence  to  French  foreign  policy  and  at 
some  point  of  global  strategy  a  serious  dis- 
agreement would  have  occurred  disrupting 
Western  cohesion  anyway. 

Several  panel  members  referred  to  Western 
opinion  that  France  was  terribly  unreliable 
and  pointed  to  the  EDC  debacle.  The  ques- 
tion was  also  raised,  if  the  U.S.  and  Britain 
would  have  accepted  the  French  claim  what 
would  have  prevented  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians  from  asking  to  be  Included  in  an 
expanded  directorate.  There  was  discussion 
on  the  reasons  for  the  defeat  of  EDC  and  it 
was  argued  that  they  were  political  rather 
than  technical.  One  of  the  French  members 
argued  that  the  military  organization  of 
EDC  was  completely  Inadequate  and  carried 
the  unification  of  the  armies  too  far  with 
respect  to  uniforms,  discipline,  etc.  while 
other  aspects,  such  as  money,  logistics  and 
procurement  were  not  unified  at  all.  By  in- 
stinct, French  public  opinion  refused  this 
tremendous  technical  mistake.  In  turn,  sev- 
eral members  pointed  out  that  the  defeat  of 
EDC  was  a  result  <^  the  opposition  to  It 
both  by  those  who  did  not  want  German 
rearmament  in  France  and  those  who  feared 
that  it  would  destroy  the  French  army. 

There  was  discussion  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's "two-plllars"  concept  in  NATO.  One 
of  the  French  members  pointed  out  that 
under  the  terms  nuclear  sharing  would  have 
begun  after  European  Integration  had  been 
Implemented  and  that  De  Gaulle  considered 
impossible  to  realize  in  time.  The  "two  pil- 
lars" approach  should  have  been  Imple- 
mented   already    before   the   realization   of 


West  European  unity.  There  are  two  ways  of 
approaching  Eluropean  integration.  One  is  the 
economic  route  which  has  merit  but  also 
alow  speed  and  Inherent  difficulties.  De  Qaulle 
preferred  the  second,  particularly  strategic 
way  which  would  have  concentrated  the 
strategic  power  of  European  powers.  He  was 
refused  by  the  U.S.,  mostly  because  at  the 
American  position  that  the  only  paroper  form 
for  concentration  was  NATO.  But  In  fact, 
NATO  Is  set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a 
screen  between  European  security  problems 
and  the  European  states. 

Finally,  the  question  was  raised  whether 
De  GauUe  expected  his  1958  Memorandum 
to  succeed  In  Washington.  One  of  the  French 
members  confirmed  that  he  expected  success 
and  was  shocked  by  President  Elsenhower's 
answer  which  other  panel  members  con- 
sidered as  a  cautious  feeler  for  further  ne- 
gotiations. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Two  panel  members  who  arrived  late  for 
the  session  agreed  that  De  Gaulle  should  be 
taken  at  his  word  when  he  says  that  national 
dynamics  and  the  pursuit  of  rank  and 
standing  for  the  French  nation  have  always 
been  the  major  dynamics  of  his  actions.  One 
of  them  emphasized  that  the  French  Presi- 
dent had  no  universalistic  program  for  the 
West,  or  even  for  Europe,  although  he  often 
dressed  his  French  purposes  into  more  uni- 
versalistic terms.  The  second  member  added 
that  De  Gaulle  was  reared  and  educated  dur- 
ing the  heydays  of  nationalism  in  Europe 
and  accepted  the  ideals  of  his  youth.  De 
Gaulle  is  both  a  great  historian  and  a 
man  with  a  vision  for  the  future,  but  per- 
haps he  was  not  the  man  of  the  moment.  His 
vision  of  Europe  to  the  Urals  Is  certainly  a 
far-sighted  view  which  very  few  people  had 
the  courage  to  express.  In  his  view  De  Gaulle 
had  overcome  his  ultranatlonallst  views  and 
acquired  a  wide  vision  rendering  even  the 
Common  Market  too  small  for  him.  Naturally, 
he  thought,  however,  that  France  should 
have  the  place  to  which  it  was  entitled  by 
its  culture,  economic  power  and  Intellectual 
capacity  In  It,  and  fought  for  the  realization 
of  this  aim. 

Second  session:  France  under  President 
Pompidou 

There  was  a  short  discussion  on  French 
nationalism  and  DeGauUe.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  lower 
middleclass,  activist  nationalism  and  a  belief 
in  a  specific  national  Interest  that  is  above 
all  other  interests  such  as  class,  professional, 
or  ideological,  but  was  stressed  that  even  the 
Gaullists  were  not  very  successful  in  mobi- 
lizing French  nationalism  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  noted  that  De  Gaulle's  national- 
ism may  have  been  an  attempt  to  restore 
a  situation  that  has  already  passed  and  that 
we  are  already  in  the  post-nation  state  phase. 
Britain  and  Germany  have  also  moved  away 
from  nationalism  in  the  old  sense.  These 
developments  favor  Furopean  Integration, 
but  not  an  Atlantic  integration,  as  the  United 
States  is  still  in  the  full  nation  state  phase. 

On  the  future  of  French  foreign  policy 
more  flexibility  was  generally  agreed  as  the 
likely  course.  All  the  collaborators  of  the 
President,  Including  President  Pompidou 
were  shocked  by  the  events  of  1968  at  home 
and  abroad  and  will  be  more  adaptable.  It 
''was  emphasized  that  what  is  changing  is 
more  the  style  than  the  substance  and  that 
already  DeOaulle  began  the  change  in  poli- 
cies. In  order  to  follow  him,  his  successors 
do  not  have  to  ask:  "What  was  his  policy," 
but  "which  of  his  policies  would  he  have 
adopted  under  these  circumstances?"  One  of 
the  French  panel  members  pointed  out  that 
because  of  the  apparent  failure  of  French 
policy  toward  the  East,  the  weakening  of 
French  International  economic  position  and 
even  for  psychological  reasons.  French  policy 
1=  turning  toward  the  United  States.  But  be- 
cause the  P^ench  raised  certain  hopes  In  the 
Soviet    satellites,    they    cannot    switch    too 


visibly  toward  the  Americans.  Another  limit 
on  change  is  the  former  French  policy  of 
urging  Germany  toward  rapprochement  with 
the  East.  We  do  not  know  what  the  German 
SPD  Government  will  do  but  our  concern 
for  good  relations  with  Germany  certainly 
limits  our  freedom  of  action,  be  ended. 

Some  members  thought  that  President 
Pompidou  by  calling  happiness  more  impor- 
tant than  grandeur  In  his  Corsica  speech 
would  mean  emphasis  on  domestic  Issues 
and  retrenchment  in  foreign  affairs.  It  was 
argued  that  people  will  no  longer  accept 
illusion  for  reality  and  that  French  policy 
toward  Germany  has  failed  and  the  Germans 
feel  closer  to  the  United  States  and  even  to 
Great  Britain  than  to  France.  Under  tbeat 
circumstances,  continued  exclusion  of  Great 
Britain  from  EEC  makes  little  sense  as  does 
obstructionism  in  NATO  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  force  de  frappe.  Several  mem- 
bers dissented,  stating  that  the  French  nu- 
clear force  would  be  kept  as  the  political 
costs  of  liquidation  would  exceed  the  ad- 
vantages and  even  economically  there  are 
good  "fallout"  effects  of  the  nuclear  force. 
Others  cited  the  British  example  of  the  Blue 
Streak,  though  one  member  thought  that 
by  relegating  the  development  of  new  weap- 
ons for  the  nuclear  force  Britain  did  not 
succeed  in  retaining  the  image  of  a  viable 
nuclear  force,  but  had  to  carry  much  of  the 
costs  anyway.  Another  member  argued,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  Government  could 
claim  that  the  force  de  frappe  had  reached 
such  a  point  in  its  development  that  it  no 
longer  required  the  large  expenditures  of  the 
past,  and,  therefore,  more  money  could  be 
transferred  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  French  panelists  emphasized, 
however,  that  France  shall  not  give  up  the 
nuclear  force,  because  Debr6  is  the  defense 
minister,  and  he  would  consider  abandon- 
ment as  a  betrayal  of  Gaulllsm.  He  would 
personally  change  the  emphasis  of  the 
French  nuclear  force,  putting  more,  more 
money  into  R&D  and  less  into  hardware 
which  becomes  very  quickly  obsolete.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  France  only  spends 
4.6  per  cent  of  its  national  Income  for  de- 
fense which  is  almost  the  minimum  for  a 
normal  nation.  Another  of  the  French  panel- 
ists emphasized  that  Prance's  policy  toward 
the  East  Is  stable,  but  its  policies  toward  Eu- 
rope are  open.  In  regard  to  the  coming  confer- 
ence  of  the  Heads  of  States  of  the  EEC  mem- 
bers, he  asked  what  do  the  French  with  a  bad 
monetary  policy  and  economic  development 
have  to  offer?  Yet,  the  Government  has 
tried  to  give  the  nation  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  EEC  a  clear  idea  of  the  society 
it  wants  to  create,  with  a  greater  emphasis 
on  economic  and  technological  develop- 
ment. France  needs  time  to  make  these 
changes  and  hopes  that  the  other  EEC  part- 
ners will  not  exploit  the  changes  in  the 
equilibrium  resulting  from  the  1968  dis- 
turbances. 

There  was  general  agreement  on  the  prior- 
ity of  domestic  policy  concerns  by  the 
Pompidou  regime,  a  shift  of  the  focus  from 
"high  politics"  to  "low  politics."  One  mem- 
ber pointed  out  that  the  new  regime  has  to 
pay  for  the  neglect  of  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  De  Gaulle  regime  and  will 
not  enjoy  even  the  Illusory  blanket  support 
of  the  people  like  De  Gaulle  did.  In  analyz- 
ing French  policy  we  must  now  concentrate 
on  the  popular  reaction  to  events  rather 
than  to  government  initiatives  like  during 
the  past  eleven  years.  It  was  argued  by  an- 
other member,  however,  that  foreign  poUcy 
is  not  a  domain  that  excites  the  French  and 
that  De  Gaulle's  statement  that  the  bag- 
gage train  will  follow,  has  some  truth.  Two 
factors  are  clear.  One  Is  that  domestic  poli- 
cies will  have  greater  priority  and  that  Brit- 
ain wUl  join  the  Common  Market,  but  per- 
haps not  very  fast.  French  businessmen  and 
politicians,  educated  by  De  GauUe,  now  con- 
sider Britain  as  the  only  competitor  for 
leadership  in  Europe.  It  is  feared  by  some 
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of  them  that  Britain  is  very  nationalist  and 
would  revive  the  imperialist  will  in  a  Euro- 
pean, rather  than  global  garb.  This  feeUng 
will  slow  down  the  process  of  British  entry 
until  France  recovers  an  economic  equilib- 
rium in  its  development  plans.  It  was  argued, 
however,  that  consolidation  of  German  and 
French  companies  could  eliminate  any  dan- 
ger of  British  economic  take-over,  and  that 
the  real  challenge  comes  from  the  United 
SUtes  and  not  Great  Britain  economically. 

It  was  argued  also  that  French  conces- 
sions would  not  automatically  clear  the  way 
for  British  entry  into  EEC  and  though  Pres- 
ident Pompidou  no  longer  believes  in  the 
political  necessity  of  excluding  Britain,  other 
members  of  the  EEC  might  raise  new  ob- 
stacles. It  was  noted  that  only  the  Dutch 
were  the  enthuslastlo  protagonists  of  Brit- 
ish entry  while  the  Germans,  Italians  and 
Belgians  were  happy  to  see  the  FYench  get 
the  blame  in  the  U.S.  and  Britain  for  rejec- 
tion, but  did  not  regret  the  decision  of  De 
Gaulle.  There  is  also  the  question  whether 
Britain  would  take  a  pro-European  position 
upon  entry  into  EEC.  The  French  have  been 
the  major,  but  not  the  only  problem. 

Discussion  now  centered  on  the  economic 
and  political  contingencies  of  British  entry 
into  EEC.  It  was  noted  that  in  sixteen  months 
of  negotiations  in  1962  most  of  the  economic 
technicalities  of  British  accession  to  the 
Common  Market  were  cleared  up,  though  the 
political  problems  remained.  One  of  the 
members  tried  to  summarize  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  new  Pompidou  regime  as 
changes  in  the  context  In  which  French  for- 
eign policy  is  now  made  and  referred  to  the 
conclusions  reached  during  the  first  session 
about  the  1968  events  and  the  1969  events 
like  the  American  moon-landing  and  the  be- 
ginning of  American  withdrawal  from  Viet 
Nam.  He  emphasized  that  the  new  President 
peasant  and  teaching  background  contrasts 
with  the  historian,  military  and  nationalist 
background  of  de  Gaulle.  Already  in  his  first 
press  conference,  he  stressed  domestic  is- 
sues and  he  omitted  foreign  affairs  from  his 
second  one.  Also  importantly,  personnel 
changes  were  made  on  the  top  level  of  for- 
eign policy  making  machinery.  He  mentioned 
the  replacement  of  Debr6  by  Schuman,  the 
entry  into  the  goverruneni  of  Ren6  P16ven, 
Jacques  Duhamel  and  Joseph  Fontant  and 
added  that  even  men  like  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing  seem  like  Gaullists  with  a  bad  con- 
science who  could  easily  shift  to  different 
foreign  policies.  He  ended  by  stating  that 
the  departure  of  Debr6  aind  Couve  de  Mur- 
vllle  from  foreign  policy  posts  and  their 
replacement  with  Atlantlcists  and  Europeans 
suggests  a  dramatic  change  in  emphasis. 
However,  a  more  cautionary  view  was  ex- 
pressed by  others  and  the  specifics  of  For- 
eign policy  toward  the  United  States  and 
Europe  were  analyzed. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  Europe  is 
now  an  almost  entirely  economic  organiza- 
tion (EEC)  NATO,  in  turn,  is  almost  com- 
pletely military,  so  that  the  European  vs. 
Atlantic  approach  does  not  only  involve  dif- 
ferent composition  of  members,  but  also 
different  approaches.  One  of  the  French  panel 
members  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantive difference  between  European  uni- 
fication and  Atlanticism.  European  Integra- 
tion Is  one  of  Internal  balance,  whether  or 
not  Britain  is  included  and  will  ultimately 
be  realized  through  various  stages.  Relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
can  only  be  association  or  partnership  as  an 
integrative  approach  is  impossible  both  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  still  in  the  fully 
nationalistic  stage  and  because  there  can 
be  no  question  of  European  matters  to  be 
decided  by  an  American-dominated  federa- 
tion. The  Americans  would  refuse  federa- 
tion even  more  than  Europeans.  He  also 
agreed  that  the  French  cabinet  changes 
mean  that  Prance  is  going  toward  Europe. 
While  integration  is  an  end  that  is  to  be 


reached  ultimately,  for  the  present,  especially 
if  Central  Europe  be  included,  cooperation 
must  take  place  on  a  govemment-to-govern- 
ment  level.  This  would  enable  the  Inclusion 
of  such  diverse  states  as  Portug^al  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Another  French  panel  member  stressed, 
however,  that  in  the  EEC  we  are  at  the  lim- 
its of  effectiveness  of  governmental  meetings 
of  which  there  are  many  and  that  a  center 
of  decision  in  Europe  must  be  established 
in  some  form.  Here  British  willingness  to 
co-create  such  a  center  and  assume  heavy 
financial  burden?  are  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding. There  must  be  a  structural  improve- 
ment of  decision-making  mechanisms.  One 
of  the  French  participants  underlined  that 
true  integration  would  entail  the  decay  of 
certain  regions  and  Industries  and  the  growth 
of  others  and  its  impact  would  have  to  be 
major  for  the  domestic  policies  of  these 
countries  and  that  if  there  is  a  transition 
from  governmental  to  federative  level  com- 
pensations must  be  made  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  veto  rights  of  the  national  govern- 
ments. Another  French  participant  noted, 
however,  that  further  Integration  is  not 
limited  by  a  lack  of  will  but  of  manage- 
ment and  time.  Therefore,  new  structures 
are  Important  for  economic  cooperation  and 
policy  coordination.  The  Council  has  not 
developed  sufficiently.  We  are  two  to  three 
years  behind  in  developing  machinery  for 
economic  policy  coordination.  This  creates 
difficulties  in  agricultural  policy,  for  if  we 
do  not  have  a  common  relationship  between 
European  currencies  we  cannot  maintain  a 
common  agricu'tural  policy.  On  certain 
questions,  the  Council  has  provided  the 
structure,  price  committees,  etc.  and  from 
time  to  time,  these  committees  reported  to 
the  Council,  but  the  Council  does  not  make 
these  decisions.  A  special  board  does.  He 
thinks  that  the  C'ouncil  should  only  make 
political  decision  and  surrender  economic 
decisions  to  some  committee  or  commission. 
This  could  also  be  done  in  the  field  of  tech- 
nical research.  Political  decisions,  such  as 
relations  with  associated  nations,  etc.,  are 
different  including  even  the  importation  of 
Greek  and  Turkish  tobacco  because  of  their 
political  effect  on  those  countries. 

The  effect  of  British  entry  would  com- 
plicate matters  some,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  structuring  phase  spelled 
out  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome  has  come  to  an 
end.  We  know  that  we  must  do  something, 
but  the  answers  are  not  written  into  the 
Treaty  any  more  like  in  the  case  of  dis- 
mantling protectionist  agencies  and  legis- 
lation. If  the  British  and  the  Scandinavians 
have  ideas,  we  would  welcome  them.  A  third 
French  panel  member  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  British  are  willing  to  come 
into  Europe  commercially,  but  not  at  this 
point.  Industrially.  They  have  many  prob- 
lems of  regrouping  their  own  companies  and 
even  large  units  like  ICI  have  no  interest 
of  coming  to  the  Continent,  except  on  a  small 
scale.  It  was  noted  in  this  context  that  the 
former  protagonist  of  British  entry  in  Hol- 
land, Foreign  Minister  Luns  failed  to  In- 
clude the  issue  In  any  of  his  speech  since 
the  fall  of  De  Gaulle. 

The  next  discussion  topic  Involved  the 
evolution  of  the  EEC  Commission  in  Brus- 
sels and  the  Pompidou  Government.  It  was 
noted  that  personnel  changes  in  the  EEC 
Commission  are  in  the  direction  of  greater 
economic  and  political  integration.  A  cau- 
tionary note  wa<:  sounded  by  one  of  the 
French  panel  members  that  the  careers  of 
civil  servants  depend  upon  their  broad  fi- 
delity to  their  governments'  policies,  and 
that  they  do  not  make  careers  in  interna- 
tional organizations.  Also,  they  must  do 
what  they  are  told  by  their  governments 
even  if  they  do  not  agree.  It  was  agreed 
upon,  however,  that  modern  administrators 
favor  governments  with  open  policies  and 
a  vision.  Part  of  the  modernization  of  the 


French  civil  service  has  led  to  changes  In 
its  behavior  and  facilitates  "Europeanlzation" 
of   the  civil  service  corps  in  Brussels. 

The  question  of  industrial  cooperation, 
not  only  between  Britain  and  Europe  but 
also  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  within 
EEC  was  discussed  next.  While  some  mem- 
bers argued  that  European  firms  are  re- 
luctant to  cooperate  with  one  another  and 
integration  has  proceeded  much  further  in 
the  public  than  in  the  private  sector,  one 
of  the  French  participants  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  integration  has  really  started  only 
a  year  ago.  The  Bull  question  was  solved  by 
General  Electric  but  only  after  long  dis- 
cussions with  other  European  companies  had 
failed  as  Bull's  financial  situation  was 
catastrophic.  A  change  has  been  occurring, 
not  because  of  anything  specific  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  agreements  but  because  the 
companies  in  each  country  have  regrouped 
themselves  and  now  are  looking  for  interna- 
tional opportunities  to  regroup  further.  The 
Fiat-Citroen  case  is  a  good  example.  This 
years  results  of  Citroen  are  quite  fantastic. 
Also,  a  lot  of  integration  has  taken  place 
in  the  ranks  of  small  and  medium  Indus- 
tries which  are  not  reported  in  headlines. 
It  vtras  argued  further  that  French  policy 
now  Is  more  kind  toward  American  capital 
fiowing  into  France  as  long  as  the  danger  of 
monopoly  does  not  arise  as  has  been  the  case 
In  electronics  and  that  most  European 
mergers  are  thought  out  clearly  and  are  not 
resulting  from  Impending  bankruptcy  dan- 
ger. Another  French  panel  member  pointed 
out  that  some  restrictions  on  American  capi- 
tal must  remain,  for  while  In  regard  to  man- 
agement and  the  rational  distribution  of 
capital  activity  American  companies  should 
have  the  right  to  act  as  they  do,  in  a  small 
sector  of  the  economy  their  actions  might 
have  consequences  of  great  regional  social 
Importance  like  tineven  development,  unem- 
ployment, etc.  which  must  be  absorbed  by 
national  governments.  A  more  even  involve- 
ment of  American  capital  and  offers  of  co- 
operation by  the  national  government  could 
bring  about  a  better  compromise.  It  was 
argued  that  such  a  compromise  would  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  better  central  plan- 
ning in  the  EEC,  or  at  least  an  understand- 
ing among  European  enterprises.  One  of  the 
French  panelists  pointed  out  that  as  com- 
panies amalgamate  pressure  develops  on  the 
governments  to  integrate  other  than  of  their 
economies.  Unfortunately,  the  differences  In 
the  tax  systems  make  mergers  very  difficult. 
Techniques  of  takeover  bids  are  still  obsolete. 
Only  in  1968  was  the  first  such  bid  attempted 
In  France,  now  there  are  two  more  In 
progress. 

In  this  respect  it  was  argued  that  takeover 
bids  of  sophisticated  character  do  not  yet 
mean  much  to  the  average  European  com- 
pany which  is  family-owned  and  finds  it 
hard  to  cede  control  even  nationally,  much 
less  Internationally.  It  was  also  asked  why 
more  has  not  been  done  to  adapt  corporate 
law  in  France  to  conditions  of  International 
integration.  One  of  the  French  panelists  an- 
swered that  French  corporation  law  was  re- 
vised last  year  and  all  companies  must  con- 
form to  It  by  November  1969.  The  authors 
Intended  it  to  be  a  model  code  emd  it  com- 
bines the  best  elements  of  French,  Belgian, 
and  German  law.  It  Is  hoped  that  it  could 
be  adopted  by  all  EEC  countries.  Its  best 
feature  is  the  increased  responsibility  it  Im- 
poses on  the  boards  of  directors  so  that  de- 
cision making  Is  more  focused.  Also,  it  calls 
for  a  control  board  in  addition  to  the  board 
of  directors  and  has  strict  provisions. 
The  ttiird  session:  the  French 
economy  and  EEC 

One  of  the  French  panelists  gave  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  events  of  May  1968  and  their 
effect  upon  French  economy.  Including  agri- 
culture. During  the  riots,  the  cities  were 
blocked,  but  life  went  on  without  major  dis- 
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turbances  In  the  country,  especially  since  in 
the  countryside  gasoline  was  available.  Trans- 
portation stopped  completely  for  railroads 
and  ships  but  trucking  continued  normally. 
Air  transport  was  about  half  normal,  but 
trucking  was  unaffected.  96  million  working 
hours  were  lost  during  the  strike  and  Its  psy- 
chological Impact  -vas  tremendous. 

The  extent  of  recovery  since  May  1968  Is 
very  difficult  to  assess,  but  probably  75  per 
cent  of  the  loss  has  been  recovered  either  by 
extra  hours,  or  Increased  productivity.  How- 
ever, some  sectors,  like  steel,  mining  and 
automobiles  have  not  caught  up  by  75  per 
cent,  while  the  more  active  sectors  recovered 
almost  fully.  Using  an  indes  of  100  for  pro- 
duction In  1965,  we  reached  120  by  May  1968 
and  dropped  to  84  by  the  end  of  the  strikes. 
In  July  we  have  recovered  to  122  and  today 
we  are  roughly  132. 

Great  harm  occurred  in  relation  to  foreign 
exchange.  Foreign  capital  that  was  free  left 
the  country  and  lot  of  French  capital  also 
disappeared  through  devious  ways.  The  aboli- 
tion of  exchange  controls  by  the  government 
proved  to  be  a  mistake  which  had  to  be  re- 
stored  a  few  weeks  later  after  the  exodus  of 
the  money  reached  Immense  proportions. 
Precise  figures  are  difficult  to  furnish,  except 
In  the  field  of  exports  and  imports.  The  cor- 
responding figure  for  foreign  trade  volume 
for  Augvist  was  82  and  it  has  not  Improved 
much  since,  resulting  in  a  heavy  drain  on  our 
foreign  exchange  Reserves.  Moreover,  the  in- 
dex continued  to  decline  and  the  Pompidou 
Government  had  only  two  options:  to  adopt 
sweeping  deflationary  measures,  or  to  de- 
value. It  chose  devaluation  which  was  the 
wiser  course. 

The  choice  of  dates  and  the  maintenance 
of  secrecy  were  marvelous.  Very  few  people 
are  around  in  August  and  only  seven  people 
in  the  government  knew  that  devaluation 
was  coming.  They  chose  12 '/i  per  cent  because 
there  existed  a  gentleman's  agreement  with 
EEC  countries  that  under  13  per  cent  none 
of  the  others  would  follow  in  devaluating  its 
own  currency.  The  figure  was  also  chosen  In 
ordc  •  to  give  Great  Britain  a  margin  of  2 
per  cent  as  her  devaluation  was  15  per  cent. 
The  12 '/2  per  cent  may  have  been  a  little  short 
of  what  was  needed,  but  the  government  had 
no  choice.  Public  reaction  was  fairly  good, 
after  all  any  French  citizen  of  55  years  of 
age  has  already  experienced  13  devaluations 
of  the  franc.  Whereas,  the  Germans  always 
go  back  to  zero,  the  French  have  done  In 
small  steps. 

After  the  devaluation,  however,  the  govern- 
ment made  two  psychological  mistakes.  First, 
the  accompanying  laws  and  decrees  were  not 
published  until  September  3,  or  for  four 
weeks.  People  got  nervous  In  the  meantime 
and  moved  their  capital  out.  Second,  Finance 
Minister  Glscard  d'Elstaing  emphasized  the 
positive  too  much  on  September  3.  In  addi- 
tion, the  UNR  deputy  M.  Souchal  attacked 
the  speculators  and  asked  for  the  creation  of 
a  commission  to  consider  whether  capital  ex- 
ports were  legitimate  or  speculative  and  the 
government  failed  to  react.  The  following 
week,  the  balance  sheet  showed  that  the  re- 
turned capital  had  retreated  abroad  again. 
The  French  panelist  believed  that  devalua- 
tion still  be  a  success,  in  part  because  of  the 
D-Mark  which  helps  France  very  much. 

The  present  budget  i-  very  strict,  credit 
limits  are  controlled  very  closely,  but  the 
budget  runs  only  until  mid- 1970.  By  that 
date  the  government  hopes  to  have  the  in- 
flation well  in  hand.  Prices  have  gone  up 
but  not  more  than  two  p»!r  cent.  Wages  will 
rise  and  stopping  their  rise  remains  the  most 
important  problem  for  the  government.  They 
already  rose  about  30  per  cent  after  the 
Crenelle  accords.  The  SMIG  and  the  SMAG 
affecting  only  the  lowest  wages  can  rise 
quietly  but  all  other  wages  must  be  held.  The 
argument  that  the  price  rise  lietween  May 
1968  and  the  devaluation  wiped  out  the  wage 


Increase  is  exaggerated.  In  fact,  average 
wages  rose  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  while 
prices  rose  by  eight  per  cent. 

Production  roee  In  1968  foiir  per  cent  de- 
spite the  troubles  and  will  again  rise  nine 
per  cent  over  1968,  though  industrial  pro- 
duction is  slowing  down.  Unemplojnnnent  is 
stable  and  more  Jobs  exists  that  they  can  be 
filled.  On  the  whole,  the  economic  picture 
is  satisfactory.  Economists  are,  however, 
divided  on  the  long-range  effects  of  the  de- 
valuation. The  effects  of  the  changes  in  the 
monetary  system  must  remain  to  be  seen. 
Once  our  exchange  reserves  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  we  could  defend  our 
policy  which  is  the  reason  for  Glscard 
d'Estalng's  acceptance  of  the  decisions  of 
the  world  monetary  conference  of  last  week 
in  Washington.  France  does  not  see  any  posi- 
tive benefits  from  the  changes  but  It  has  so 
many  debts  that  It  cannot  do  anything  at>out 
It.  Only  Italy  among  the  EEC  countries  will 
benefit. 

So  far  as  the  1968  crisis  is  concerned  It 
helped  French  attitudes  toward  European 
Integration  by  evoking  ooubts  in  people's 
minds  as  to  whether  France  can  make  it 
alone.  In  France,  he  argued  reglonallzatlon 
is  the  only  way  to  get  away  from  the  national 
supremacy  principle  which  is  the  great  bar- 
rier to  integration.  The  referendum  spoke  of 
21  regions,  but  eight  to  nine  would  be  a 
better  number.  Regionalism  is  not  dead  be- 
cause of  the  defeat  of  the  referendum.  One 
American  panelists  objected  that  even  the 
referendum  only  called  for  formal  and  not 
substantive  changes.  The  French  panelist 
argued  that  the  referendum  had  a  provision 
that  the  reglonallzatlon  measures  may  be 
changed  later. 

The  relationship  between  demands  for  cer- 
tain social  and  educational  expenditures  and 
the  present  austerity  budget  was  the  next 
subject.  The  French  panelist  pointed  out 
that  educational  budgets  -vere  Increased  and 
reforms  began  at  least  on  the  primary  and 
secondary  school  levels.  Public  works  budgets, 
however,  were  cut.  The  road  system  will  be 
built  by  private  enterprlsos.  As  to  the  extant 
economic  controls,  people  will  probably  ac- 
cept them,  except  for  the  restriction  of 
holidays  abroad.  The  restriction  placed  upon 
small  and  medium  enterprises  were  hard,  led 
to  demonstrations  and  the  government  had 
to  give  guarantees.  The  task  of  improving  the 
export-import  balance  is  more  difficult  and 
will  require  years  to  accomplish. 

One  of  the  American  panelist  raised  the 
question:  Is  not  Prance  losing  some  of  the 
profit  it  has  obtained  from  the  agricultural 
system  of  the  EEC  by  the  suspension  of  the 
provisions  of  the  EEC  for  common  agricul- 
tural market,  especially  clnce  the  economic 
rationale  of  the  EEC  was  that  German 
profits  in  the  industrial  market  would  be 
offset  by  French  gains  in  the  agricultural 
sector? 

Another  French  panelist  pointed  out  that 
EEC  haa  two  years  for  adjusting  agricultural 
prices  by  Its  member  countries  to  a  common 
level.  If  the  Germans  adopt  parity  and  stick 
to  the  European  system  of  fixed  prices  for 
the  EEC  In  agriculture,  we  could  afford  to 
grant  them  a  delay  to  adapt  their  price  level 
to  the  European  level.  There  is  the  problem, 
however  whether  the  market  should  be  al- 
lowed to  set  the  prices,  or  shall  they  be  regu- 
lated by  production  controls.  Investments, 
etc.?  When  the  common  agricultural  market 
was  established  the  European  prices  were 
fixed  too  high  In  order  to  protect  Bavarian 
Income  levels.  There  exist,  however,  struc- 
tural problems.  Including  the  problem  of 
surplus.  We  must  adopt  some  forms  of  man- 
agement bearing  more  directly  on  produc- 
tion. Investment  and  crop  capacity.  This  may 
be  an  element  of  flexibility  in  negotiations 
with  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Perhaps  they  should  find  more  flexible  ways 
to  adapt  their  agriculture  to  that  of  the  Six. 
In   advising  the   Council   of   Ministers,   the 


EEC  Commission  strongly  emphasized  the 
necessity  to  maintain  the  fundamental  lines 
of   EEC   agriculture. 

One  of  the  French  panelists  mentioned 
that  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  persists  in  the 
French  public  because  of  the  changing  gov- 
ernmental approach  to  the  difficulties.  It  is 
felt  that  the  1968  crisis  was  survived  very 
well  and  there  is  not  much  understanding 
for  new  changes. 

One  of  his  French  colleagues  agreed  that 
imeasiness  is  a  result  of  mixing  different 
policies.  Restriction  of  credit  leading  to 
limited  deflation  would  have  no  positive  re- 
sults because  no  similar  demand  exists  in 
other  major  countries  and  deflation  could 
have  serious  social  consequences  for  France. 
Thus,  a  delicate  period  will  exist  for  18 
more  months  until  an  equillbriiun  can  be 
reached  and  the  massive  credits  acquired 
which  is  needed  to  revitalize  certain  eco- 
nomic sectors.  One  American  panelist  ques- 
tioned whether  there  Is  enough  time  before 
unbearable  tension  will  recur  between  de- 
mands for  such  major  sources  of  capital  in- 
vestment as  housing  and  the  present  policy 
of  currency  stabilization.  In  answer,  it  was 
stated  that  the  question  hinges  on  the 
French  public's  confidence  in  the  money  and 
another  French  analyst  added  that  the 
French  are  divided  in  their  willingness  to 
believe  that  the  government  can  maintain 
stability. 

One  American  panel  member  sees  the  dan- 
ger of  poujadlsm  reviving.  Gaulllsm  has  al- 
ways had  an  ambiguity  which  has  been 
both  a  strength  and  a  weakness.  In  eco- 
nomic policy,  the  vagueness  had  become  re- 
cently more  apparent  beginning  with  Presi- 
dent Pompldou's  statement  that  he  wants 
to  transform  France  into  a  Sweden  with  sun. 
Tet  it  Is  clear  that  GauUist  deputies  are 
conservatives.  Such  ambiguity  worked  as 
long  as  the  General  was  orchestrating  all 
this  with  his  magic  baton,  but  can  his  suc- 
cessors keep  this  synthetic  image  effective? 
The  government  Is  surely  not  left-wing  and 
must  assure  Its  base  among  the  business 
class.  But  its  continued  ambivalence  might 
cost  him  its  natural  supporters.  It  already 
lost  the  small  businessman  and  some  of  the 
big  businessmen  always  hoped  for  the  revival 
of  a  Centrist  force,  because  the  Centrists  are 
less  ambivalent  on  these  matters.  Another 
panelist  added  that  this  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon, already  at  the  time  of  the  refer- 
endum De  Gaulle's  support  among  business- 
men fell  from  63  per  cent  to  47  per  cent. 
Another  American  panelist  considered  Gls- 
card d'Estalng's  policy  correct,  it  is  good 
policy  to  build  the  things  that  had  to  be 
built.  Some  of  the  French  panelists  com- 
plained about  rising  tax  rates,  one  pointing 
out  that  his  taxes  have  trebled  under  the 
GauUist  regime,  while  another  stressed  that 
38  per  cent  of  French  national  income  goes 
for  taxes.  And  called  for  a  cutback  of  gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  enterprises  as  the  econ- 
omy is  modernized. 

The  French  panelist  also  called  for  more 
flexibility  and  pointed  to  the  housing  issue. 
One  of  the  American  panelists  pointed  out 
that  according  to  his  Information  the  French 
building  code  Is  so  complicated  that  the 
main  Job  of  running  a  housing  construction 
company  is  legal  work.  Is  a  reform  of  the 
building  code  with  a  few  simplifications  In 
the  work?  The  answer  was  given  that  efforts 
were  made  but  with  no  avail  due  to  opposi- 
tion from  the  building  trades  and  the  civil 
servants.  Rather  than  encouraging  buUding 
trades  reform,  developing  of  modular  hous- 
ing Is  stressed.  It  was  also  asked  how  the 
Pompidou  regime  will  select  its  priorities  in 
housing  and  educational  reform  endeavors. 
Will  It  again  believe  as  De  Gaulle  did  that 
these  matters  take  care  of  themselves,  or 
will  a  conscious  policy  aimed  at  a  new  Swe- 
den be  followed?  One  of  the  French  panelists 
considers  the  Issue  not  a  technical,  but  a 
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political  one.  Does  Prance  have  the  means, 
the  freedom  of  maneuvering  with  available 
resources?  Some  American  members  believed 
that  concretlzatlon  of  demands  and  finding 
means  for  solving  them  can  overcome  the 
impasse.  It  was  stressed  by  French  panelists 
that  this  would  only  be  necessary  In  a  static 
economy  and  that  French  economy  con- 
tinues to  expand.  A  list  of  Industries  were 
mentioned  like  chemicals,  champagne,  ma- 
chinery, machine  tools,  textiles  and  even 
steel. 

One  American  panelist  asked  about  the 
effect  of  economic  progress  or  stagnation 
upon  French  attitude  toward  admission  of 
Britain  into  EEC.  The  French  panelists 
thought  that  it  depended  whether  the  sector 
was  dying,  or  expanding.  Expanding  sectors 
would  generally  welcome  Britain.  It  was 
noted  that  In  the  field  of  commercial  credit 
EEC  is  not  very  protective.  The  protective 
level  is  only  six  to  eight  per  cent,  so  that 
the  U.K.  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are 
already  competing  on  the  French  market. 
As  members  of  the  decision-making  organs 
of  the  EEC,  however,  they  would  also  have 
an  Impact  upon  structural  and  long-term 
policies.  The  present  Common  Market  and 
an  expanded  Common  Market  may  not  have 
the  same  response  to  these  questions.  This 
Is  important  as  France  feels  that  good  eco- 
nomic management  requires  strong  policies 
for  structure,  investment,  research,  etc.  One 
of  the  American  panelists  took  issue  with 
the  view  that  expanding  economic  sectors  in 
France  would  welcome  Britain  pointing  out 
that  the  history  of  French  industry  has  been 
one  of  resistance  to  changes  more  than  in 
neighboring  European  countries. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was  what  could 
the  United  States  do  In  helping  Interna- 
tional economic  cooperation  with  Europe. 
One  of  the  French  panelists  called  for  Eu- 
ropean participation  in  NASA  contracts  also 
to  receive  valuable  knowhow  in  the  research 
field.  Television  was  mentioned  as  a  second 
line  of  cooperation  where  the  French  system 
is  technically  better.  One  American  panelist 
added  that  revision  of  certain  safety  regula- 
tion on  cars  would  also  help. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  a  slow 
withdrawal  of  American  interest  from  West- 
em  Europe  Is  evident  and  that  it  might 
arouse  fears  of  complete  withdrawal  and 
protectionist  economic  policies.  American 
brokers  have  left  Europe  and  the  money  mar- 
ket seems  to  provide  clients  for  them  only 
In  London. 

One  of  the  French  panelists  did  not  see 
a  real  danger  In  this  development.  A  Europe 
too  closely  protected  by  the  United  States  U 
not  a  safe  and  sane  situation.  Europe  must 
be  taken  care  of  by  Europeans  who  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  until  now  by  Ameri- 
can presence.  European  decisions  were  taken 
not  in  consideration  of  European  interests 
but  in   response    to   American   requests   In 
order   to    retain    American    protection    for 
Europe.  Western  defense  should  be  based  on 
two  pillars,  one  American  and  one  European. 
The  Americans  can  help  building  the  Euro- 
pean pillar.  Each  of  the  European  countries 
has  its  own  position  on  European  defense. 
The  European  pillar  cannot  be  built  by  en- 
couraging opposition  to  a  European  system 
of  defense,  as  Americans  have  done  in  the 
past.  The  mistake  has  been  in  not  confront- 
^the  Europeans  with  their  problems.  In 
December  1968  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about 
a  "European  Caucus,"  nobody  knew  what  it 
was.  The  Europeans  need  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lem of  European  security.  This  Is  what  the 
Russians    want    with    their    proposed    pan- 
European    conference,    but    that    would    be 
K>o  soon.  We  need  some  Western  consulta- 
tion which  we  have  not  yet  begun.  By  insist- 
ing that  only  NATO  should  negotiate  the 
uwted  States  is  following  the  old  pattern, 
iiie  danger  In  Europe  U  not  a  mass  In- 
▼Mion  of  the  West  by  the  Russians  as  NATO 
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had  envisaged,  but  the  mushrooming  of  In- 
cidents stemming  from  the  unbalanced  sit- 
uation in  Central  Europe.  This  needs  com- 
pletely different  arrangements  dealing  more 
with  the  pre-war  than  war  situation.  Even 
the  "flexible  strategy"  response  was  to  func- 
tion after  D-Day.  But  we  must  avoid  D-Day 
and  must,  therefore,  have  precautions  and 
arrangements.  NATO  has  Just  begun  to  study 
the  problem  but  if  the  governments  will 
discuss  the  issue  in  these  terms  there  will 
be  much  less  disagreement  and  a  solution 
win  emerge.  Economics  may  be  one  way  to- 
ward European  Integration,  but  the  stra- 
tegic road  may  be  simpler  and  quicker  as 
the  need  and  the  issue  are  more  compelling 
and  simpler.  American  panelists  generally 
agreed  with  the  approach  but  pointed  out 
that  France  and  Germany  cannot  think  of  it 
m  terms  of  expenditures  for  the  necessary 
military  hardware  and  the  need  for  some 
American  presence.  The  French  panelist 
agreed  but  again  stressed  the  neec!  for  a  com- 
mon security  policy  as  none  exists  among 
the  European  governments  today. 


AGAINST  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  associate  myself  with  those  Members 
who  are  conducting  special  orders  each 
week  here  in  the  House  on  the  Vietnam 
war. 

When  I  ran  for  Congress,  I  stated  to  my 
constituency  that  for  me  the  major  and 
overriding  issue  in  that  campaign,  as  in 
the  country,  was  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
how  to  terminate  our  involvement.  Here 
we  are  11  months  later  not  much  further 
along  in  terms  of  achieving  that  goal. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
had  taken  some  halting  steps  in  the  di- 
rection of  ending  our  participation  in 
this  internecine  conflict  have  now  turned 
the  clock  back  and  suggest  the  possibility 
of  escalating  the  war  with  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvin  R.  Laird  telling  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  secret 
testimony  now  released  that  President 
Nixon's  policy  in  Vietnam  "could  lead 
the  way  to  a  military  victory."  It  even 
appears  that  were  the  President's  an- 
nounced poUcy  of  Vietnamization  of  the 
war  to  proceed,  that  many  years  would 
pass  before  even  our  combat  forces  were 
totally  reheved  of  battle  and  our  non- 
combatant  armed  support  forces  would 
continue  to  remain  on  in  South  Vietnam 
without  any  time  limitation. 

President  Nixon  came  to  the  office  im- 
encumbered  in  terms  of  commitment  to 
continuing  the  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
war.  He  had  a  golden  opportunity  to  free 
us  of  that  burden  which  regrettably  he 
has  not  taken.  Every  day,  our  Armed 
Forces  suffer  deaths  and  casualties  and 
these  deaths  and  casualties  must  be  on 
the  consciences  of  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  especially  those  of  us  in  public  office 
who  can  end  the  war  and  who  fail  to  do 
so.  The  President  can  do  it  by  directing 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 
The  Congress,  however,  also  has  a  re- 


sponsibility which  it  cannot  avoid.  It  is 
this  Congress  which  votes  the  funds  re- 
quired to  carry  on  that  war  in  Vietnam. 
If  the  President  reftises  to  terminate  the 
war,  this  Congress,  by  refusing  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  needed  to  carry  on  that 
war,  can  just  as  effectively  terminate  it 
as  the  President. 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  tried 
my  best  to  make  known  my  opposition  to 
the  war  and  its  continuation  by  state- 
ments, the  introduction  of  resolutions, 
my  own  as  well  as  cosponsoring  others, 
and  votes.  I  would  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  to  set  forth  in  the  Record 
a  very  timely  column  by  James  Reston 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  an  editorial 
both  of  which  appeared  in  today's  edi- 
tion of  that  newspaper  on  the  Vietnam 
war: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  10,  1969] 
In  PtjRsurr  or  Miutabt  Victoby 
Two  months  ago  Defense  Secretary  Melvin 
R.  Laird  told  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee in  secret  testimony,  now  released, 
that  President  Nixon's  policies  In  Vietnam 
"could  lead  the  way  to  a  military  victory  in 
the  sense  of  the  South  Vietnamese  being  able 
to  defend  their  country,  even  against  North 
Vietnam." 

This  perennial  Pentagon  faith  in  a  favor- 
able military  solution  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
clearly  reflected  in  President  Nixon's  remarks 
at  his  latest  news  conference.  The  President 
dismissed  the  chances  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment as  "not  good,"  then  further  under- 
mined prospects  for  progress  in  Paris  by 
making  it  plain  that  he  planned  no  top-level 
successor  to  his  fcn-mer  chief  negotiator, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Mr.  Nixon  appeared  to 
embrace  an  early  Lodge  view  that  the  war 
would  end  without  negotiations  by  saying: 
"I  believe  that  we  can  see  the  Vietnam  war 
will  come  to  a  conclusion — regardless  of  what 
happens  at  the  bargaining  table." 

Despite  the  President's  promise  to  an- 
nounce further  American  troop  cuts  later 
this  month,  there  is  still  little  apparent 
foundation  for  his  belief  that  "Vietnamlz- 
ing"  the  war  can  successfully  continue  re- 
gardless of  enemy  action.  It  is  true  that  some 
South  Vietnamese  forces  have  performed  bet- 
ter recently.  The  success  of  South  Vietnamese 
militiamen  in  repulsing  a  North  Vietnamese 
attack  on  the  Mekong  Delta  district  town  of 
Tuyenbinh  was  an  encouraging  example.  But 
this  victory  must  be  weighed  against  a  num- 
ber of  serious  defeats  suffered  in  the  Delta 
last  month  by  South  Vietnamese  forces  that 
have  recently  replaced  American  troops. 

The  enemy  probably  is  weaker  than  he  once 
was,  as  the  American  command  contends. 
But  it  U  difficult  to  believe  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  abandon  their  effort  of  35 
years  Just  as  American  forces  are  withdraw- 
ing. It  is  straining  credulity  to  suggest,  as 
President  Nixon  has  done,  that  "the  pressiire 
for  the  enemy  ...  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
will  greatly  increase,  because  once  we  are  out 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  are  there,  they 
will  have  a  much  harder  individual  to  nego- 
tiate with  than  they  had  when  we  were 
there." 

The  Saigon  Government  Is  much  tougher 
at  the  negotiating  table— while  it  Is  backed 
by  American  might — than  it  is  likely  to  be  on 
the  battlefield  once  American  troops  are 
withdrawn.  The  time  to  negotiate  is  now,  be- 
fore more  American  and  Vietnamese  blood 
is  needlessly  spilled  in  pursuit  of  an  elusive 
military  victory.  The  troop  withdrawals  Mr. 
Nixon  has  promised  might  oome  about  more 
quickly  If  the  President  recognized  that  the 
problem  In  Paris  sterna  itot  only  from  the 
intransigence  of  Hanoi  but  alao.  in  p»rt,  from 
that  "much  harder  individual  to 
with"  in  Saigon. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  10,  19691 
Washington:    The  Unanswebed  Vietnam 

QxrsSTIONS 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  December  10. — Despite  all 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  clarify  his  Viet- 
nam policy  in  the  last  few  weeks,  two  funda- 
mental questions  remain. 

Flr-.t,  does  he  Intend  to  withdraw  "all  of 
our  forces"  from  Vietnam,  or  all  U.S.  "com- 
bat forces"?  He  says  one  thing  one  time  and 
the  other  another  time,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  estimated  in  offlcial  quar- 
ters at  between  100,000  and  200,000  men. 

Second,  does  his  p>eace  plan  depend  on  his 
assumption  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
successfully  defend  their  country  either  with 
or  without  the  logistical  support  of  noncom- 
batant  U.S.  troops,  and  if  they  cannot,  do  we 
keep  our  troops  their  indefinitely? 

In  his  Vietnam  speech  of  Nov.  3,  Mr.  Nix- 
on said:  "The  American  people  cannot  and 
should  not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which 
Involves  the  overriding  questions  of  war  and 
peace  unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
policy."  He  added  in  this  same  speech  that 
he  not  only  wanted  peace,  but  had  put  into 
effect  "a  plan  which  will  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  regardless  of  what  happens  on  the  nego- 
tiating front." 

Against  this  background.  It  is  not  unfair  to 
p>oint  to  the  ambiguities  in  this  position.  In 
the  first  place,  it  Is  Impossible  for  one  side  in 
a  war,  particularly  the  side  that  is  withdraw- 
ing its  troops,  to  guarantee  that  its  plan  will 
"end"  the  war  regardless  of  what  happens  on 
the  negotiating  front.  This  assumes  either 
that  the  enemy  will  quit  or  can  be  compelled 
to  quit  the  fighting,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  this  assumption  so  far. 

HANOI'S    OBJECTIVES 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Hanoi  has 
been  fighting  and  negotiating  to  get  rid  of  all 
foreign  troops — first  against  the  Japanese, 
then  the  French,  and  now  the  Americans. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  United 
States  has  built  at  Canuanh  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  South  Vietnam,  an  air  and  naval 
base  which  is  the  best  in  Asia. 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  a  fundamental 
question  throughout  the  Paris  negotiations 
whether  the  United  States  really  meant  to 
scale  down  its  war  effort  or  whether  ^t  meant 
to  get  out,  leaving  Camranh  Bay  and  many 
other  modern  military  bases  as  a  potential 
prize  in  the  future  struggle  between  the 
Vietnamese  themselves. 

On  May  14  of  this  year,  President  Nixon 
stressed  that  the  United  States  wanted  "no 
military  bases"  In  Vietnam,  "no  military  ties" 
and  would  accept  "any  government  in  South 
Vietnam  that  results  from  the  free  choice  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  themselves." 

In  short,  he  was  willing  to  risk  then  the 
chance  that  Camranh  Bay  and  all  the  U.S. 
military  supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  fall  to  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment, though  he  has  always  rejected  the 
enemy  claim  that  there  could  be  "no  choice 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  themselves" 
under  the  present  Oovernment  in  Saigon. 

THE   CHANGING   EMPHASIS 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration emphasis  has  seemed  to  change. 
The  commitments  to  withdrawal  have  be- 
come less  precise.  In  his  Nov.  3  speech,  Mr. 
Nixon  talked  both  about  withdrawing  "all" 
American  forces  and  at  another  place  "all 
combat  forces."  In  his  press  conference  this 
week,  he  said  merely: 

"We  have  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Vietnam,  for  removing  all  com- 
bat forces  from  Vietnam,  regardless  of  what 
happens  in  negotiations." 

The  questions  here  are  fairly  obvious.  A 
plan  to  withdraw  "all  forces"  is  one  thing, 
but  a  plan  to  withdraw  all  "combat  forces" 
could  leave  a  oouple  of  hundred  thousand 
Americans  in  Vietnam  to  maintain  and  fly 
the  planes  and  helicopter  gunships  and  con- 


tinue to  train  and  supply  and  help  direct  the 
Vietnamese. 

A  strong  argument  is  made  at  the  Penta- 
gon for  doing  Just  that,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  "the  plan''  and  obviously  it 
makes  a  difference  in  the  enemy's  calcula- 
tions about  whether  to  go  on  fighting  or  to 
negotiate. 

The  President's  assumption  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  successfully  take  over  the 
fighting  as  we  withdraw  our  combat  units 
raises  an  equally  interesting  question.  For  if 
his  policy  Is  to  stick  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese until  they  demonstrate  that  they  are 
secure,  all  thejr  have  to  do  is  prolong  their 
Inefficiency  in  order  to  guarantee  that  we  will 
stay  in  the  battle  Indefinitely 

In  recent  weeks,  the  President  has  run  a 
successful  and  even  brilliant  campaign  on 
the  politics  of  Vietnam  on  the  home  front, 
but  he  is  still  stuck  on  the  war  front  and  the 
peace  front. 

In  fact,  he  has  done  so  well  against  his 
critics  recently  that  he  may  have  been  per- 
suaded the  original  political  and  strategic 
objectives  In  Vietnam  are  still  within  his 
grasp.  If  so,  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  try  it. 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Kennedy  passed, that 
way  themselves. 


HALPERN  URGES  PLUGGING  DE- 
CEPTIVE CONSUMER  CREDIT  IN- 
TEREST LOOPHOLES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
consumers  with  charge  accounts  are  pay- 
ing double  the  18-percent  rate  they  think 
they  are  paying.  Therefore,  I  will  shortly 
ask  Congress  to  plug  the  loopholes  in  the 
1968  Truth-in'-Lending  Act,  allowing 
creditors  to  compute  interest  charges  on 
money  consumers  have  already  paid. 

Too  many  merchants  and  department 
stores  compute  monthly  interest  charges 
before  they  deduct  consumer  payments. 
This  means  the  consumer  is  really  paying 
interest  on  part  of  the  balance  he  has 
just  paid  ofif — which  could  equal  interest 
rates  of  36  percent  annually  or  more. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Consumer 
Finance  Commission,  which  is  meeting 
formally  for  the  first  time  this  week,  I 
will  ask  the  commission  to  look  into  this 
practice,  which  is  defeating  the  objec- 
tives of  the  truth-in-lending  law. 

Consumer  credit  transactions  usually 
Indicate  the  buyer  is  paying  interest  at 
an  8-percent  annual  rate.  But,  the  rate 
is  a  true  18  percent  only  if  the  store  sub- 
tracts payments  and  credits  before  figur- 
ing the  next  month's  bill. 

The  key  words  are  "previous  balance." 
If  the  store's  statement  says  the  interest 
rate  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
vious balance,  then  the  consumer  knows 
he  is  likely  to  be  paying  more  than  the 
stated  interest  rate. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  deceptive 
high-interest  charges  come  out:  A  con- 
sumer with  a  $300  balance  makes  $150 
payment  during  a  billing  cycle  to  a  de- 
partment store,  reducing  the  amount 
owed  to  $150.  Charging  IVsj  percent  per 
month  on  the  net  balance  due,  the  store 
will  apply  the  finance  charge  to  the  ac- 
tual balance  still  owed  against  the  previ- 
ous bill,  which  is  $150.  The  interest  would 
be  $2.25.  which  is  the  true  annual  per- 
centage rate  on  18  percent. 

But,  a  store  that  computes  its  charges 


on  the  previous  balance  of  $300  will 
charge  $4.50.  It  too  will  state  an  18-per- 
cent annual  rate.  But  in  fact,  the  month's 
finance  charge  amoimted  to  3  percent  of 
the  unpaid  balance,  a  true  annual  rate  of 
36  percent. 

If  this  example  is  any  indication  of  a 
widespread   practice,   then   clearly,  ac- 
counting techniques  are  defeating  legal 
objectives  and  truth-in-lending  is  lead 
ing  less  to  disclosure  than  to  deception. 


ROONEY  CHALLENGES  COWLES' 
CLAIM  HIS  CHARGES  ARE  "UN- 
FOUNDED,"—SAYS  PENNSYLVANIA 
COURT  PROCEEDINGS  SUBSTAN- 
TIATED HIS  CLAIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RooNEY)   is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago,  in  respond- 
ing to  my  criticisms  of  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  sales  practices  employed  by 
its  nationwide  magazine  sales  subsidi- 
aries, Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  is- 
sued the  following  statement  to  the 
press: 

Congressman  Rooney  is  badly  misinformed 
and  has  made  completely  unfounded  charges. 
We  have  offered  repeatedly  to  discuss  all  as- 
pects of  these  subscription  selling  companies 
with  him.  We  have  also  offered  him  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  discuss  the  entire 
situation  with  a  representative  group  of 
present  franchise  dealers.  Rep,  Rooney  has 
not  accepted  any  of  these  offers.  He  appar- 
ently prefers  to  get  only  one  side  of  the 
story,  and  that  side  originates  from  former 
dealers,  most  of  whom  have  been  terminated 
for  cause.  This  method  of  Investigation  ob- 
viously cannot  be  either  accurate  or  fair. 

Until  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
intended  to  respond  to  this  statement 
because  it  represents  a  gross  distortion 
of  fact  and  is  as  misleading  as  the  sales 
practices  employed  by  Cowles'  subsidi- 
aries. My  decision  to  react  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  result  of  an  editorial 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. The  editorial  appeared  in  Ad- 
vertising Age  magazine  and.  in  many 
respects,  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
sorry  state  of  affaii's  which  has  existed  in 
the  magazine  subscription  sales  industry 
for  many  decades. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Cowles  now 
has  managed  to  add  Advertising  Age  t(3 
the  list  of  consumers  it  has  "victimized." 
Advertising  Age  "consumed"  the  Cowles 
statement  I  cited  above  and  went  on  to 
comment: 

If  Rep.  Rooney  Insists  on  making  strong 
charges  against  Cowles'  and  other  publishers' 
sales  subsidiaries,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
fusing to  discuss  matters  with  them,  it  is 
grossly  unfair.  And  we  cannot  believe  that 
Congress  will  enact  any  legislation  without 
first  allowing  all  parties  to  the  dispute  ample 
opportunity  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story. 

Mr.  I^ieaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
read  the  record  on  the  part  of  my  inves- 
tigation of  magazine  sales  practices 
which  involves  Cowles  Communications. 
I  will  not  disclose  names  of  informants, 
because  some  who  already  are  known  to 
the  Cowles  organization  and  its  repre- 
sentatives, have  received  threats  and 
warnings  in  the  past.  One  was  advised 
five  times  during  a  recent  personal  visit 
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with  a  Cowles  ofllcial  to  stop  passing  in- 
formation to  Congressman  Rooney,  with 
the  advice  couched  in  veiled  threats  such. 
as,  "Drop  the  matter  and  enjoy  the  rest 
of  your  life."  Telephone  threats  directed 
at  another  were  referred  by  my  office  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Before  proceeding,  I  want  to  refer  to  a 
statement  which  appears  in  the  Record 
for  October  30,  1969,  on  page  32491  tra- 
der the  title,  "Roowey  Blames  Corporate 
Pressures  for  High  Volume  Sales  as  the 
Root  Cause  of  Magazine  Sales  Frauds," 
and  another  in  the  Record  for  Septem- 
ber 10,  1969,  page  24988  under  the  title, 
"PTC  Orders  Pull-Scale  Investigation, 
Prosecution  in  Magazine  Subscription 
Sales  Frauds." 

The    October    30    statement    details 
methods  by  which  Cowles'  corporate  of- 
ficials and  agents  pressure  dealers  to  use 
deceptive  and  fraudulent  practices  to  sell 
magazine  subsciiptions.  The  September 
10, 1969,  statement  contains  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  I  had  with  Gardner 
Cowles,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cowles 
Commimications  in  an  effort  to  alert  Mr. 
Cowles  to  practices  of  his  magazine  sales 
subsidhiries  I  feared  possibly  were  being 
concealed  from  him  by  his  subordinates. 
My  first  letter  to  Mr.  Cowles  was  dated 
May  22,  1969,  and  enclosed  an  item  from 
page  12765  of  the  Record  on  May  15, 
1969,  containing  the  firsthand  account 
of  a  magazine  sales  pitch  received  by  my 
legislative  assistant  from  a  Cowles  sub- 
sidiary, Home  Reader  Service.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  May  15,  1969  item 
from  the  Record  indicates  that  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Kelly,   an  attorney   employed   by 
Cowles  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  base  of 
operations  for  the  five  Cowles'  sales  agen- 
cies, had  visited  my  office  in  the  company 
of  another  attorney,  then  vice  president 
of  the  Magazine  Publishers  Association, 
Charles  Ablard.  I  quote  from  the  May 
15  Record: 

Mr.  Kelly  explained  at  some  length  the 
sincere  efforts  he  said  the  Cowles  organiza- 
tions were  making  to  stamp  out  deceptive 
and  fraudulent  practices.  He  said  that  many 
of  the  unscrupulous  practices  I  had  been 
attacking  were  not  to  be  tolerated  by  Cowles 
of  its  subsidiary  sales  organizations.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  claims,  copies  of  actual  Cowles 
documents  were  produced  to  demonstrate  for 
Mr.  Kelly  that  some  of  his  good  intentions 
had  not  filtered  down  through  the 
organizations. 


chiaes  In  isolated  parts  of  the  oouotry.  I  have 
polled  the  Attorneys  General  at  ti^mrj  state 
and  a  number  of  them  have  singled  out 
Cowles  sutwIdlarleB  for  special  conuaent  le- 
gardlng  tfeoeptlve  practices. 

I  suggested  to  Mf.  Cowles  that  some 
basic  policies  of  his  subsidiaries  were  in 
need  of  revision  and  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  effective  action  could  best  begin  at 
the  top. 

His  reply,  dated  June  2,  1969.  was  brief 
but  did  contain  assurance  that  he  would 
investigate  my  charges. 

Six  weeks  later,  on  July  15,  1969.  I 
again  wrote  to  Mr.  Cowles  commenting 
in  part  as  follows : 

NaturaUy,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
method  of  investigation  you  are  employing. 
However,  If  you  merely  question  top  echelon 
personnel  you  will  receive  the  "propaganda" 
which  has  been  supplied  freely  to  me  and 
which  is  readily  offered  for  public  examina- 
tion. This  material  reflects  great  concern 
that  fair  sales  practices  be  adhered  to,  etc. 

There  is  no  offer  to  disclose  the  sales  prac- 
tices which  are  recommended  by  wco'd  of 
mouth  and  through  personal  contacts  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Cowles  subsidiaries  to  fran- 
chised  dealers.  Nevertheless,  my  own  inves- 
tigation Is  producing  these  In  quantity, 
along  with  testimony  of  personnel  who  have 
been  instructed  by  (Regional)  Directors  to 
use  a  variety  of  deceptive  and  fraudulent 
sales  practices,  "Because  they  are  boosting 
production  for  this  dealer  or  that  dealer." 


company's  production  men — are  telling 
f  ranchlsed  dealers  they  had  better  not 
admit  to  Mr.  Cowles'  investigators  that 
they  are  using  bad  practices  unless  they 
want  to  lose  their  franchises.  This  is  In- 
timidation, if  I  have  ever  seen  it. 

By  strange  coincidence,  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Cowles  under  date  of  November  25, 
1969,  passed  in  the  mall  a  letter  directed 
to  me  on  November  25  by  Marvin  What- 
more,  president  of  Cowles  Communica- 
tion, Inc.  By  even  more  strange  coinci- 
dence, Mr.  Whatmore's  letter  made  ref- 
erence to  the  work  of  this  corporate  task 
force  and  stated  in  part: 

Where  there  is  a  deviation,  we  are  holding 
up  financial  support  of  the  dealer  violating 
the  policies,  and  In  cases  where  this  Is  not 
effective  we  are  terminating  the  dealer  in- 
volved. We  are  making  progress  but  there 
Is  still  much'  to  be  done. 


sales 


tn  that  same  statement,  I  elaborated 
on  my  own  files  of  abuses  attributed  to 
Cowles  and  commented: 

Organizations  which  show  no  higher  re- 
gard for  the  American  consumer  than  do 
the  five  Cowles  magazine  subscription  sales 
companies  deserve  to  have  the  book  thrown 
at  them. 

And  I  stated  then  what  I  still  believe 
to  be  true,  and  what  has  now  been  estab- 
lished in  a  Pennsylvania  court: 

It  is  the  officers  of  the  parent  sales  corpo- 
rauon  who  are  responsible  for  these  abuses 
and  that  they  not  only  tolerate  but  encour- 
age this  type  of  sales  practice  by  personnel  In 
the  field. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  the  Record. 
!!!^"™  ^  ™y  ^*y  22  letter  which  ap- 
peared   in    the    September     10,     1969 
Record,  I  advised  Mr.  Cowles: 

II  ^.^°*  '^t  <*e  practices  described  are  not 
umited  to  a  few  Individuals  or  a  few  fran- 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  letter  to  Mr.  Cowles 
continued  for  10  more  paragraphs  out- 
lining example  after  example  of  abuses 
I  am  able  to  document.  It  appears  on 
page  24989  of  the  September  10,  1969 
Record.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  explore 
this  matter  in  detail  will  find  the  re- 
sponse of  Mr.  Cowles,  dated  July  28,  1969, 
on  pages  24989-24990  of  the  same 
Record.  In  his  letter,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  discussed  the  creation  of  a 
five-man  committee  of  corporate  execu- 
tives to  develop  a  course  of  action  to 
combat  deceptive  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices and  also  disclosed  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  establish  a  task  force  to 
audit  sales  practices  in  the  field. 

The  purpose  of  this  task  force  is  to 
maintain  a  direct  corporate  check  on  the 
abuses  taking  place  in  the  field.  Its  ob- 
jective is  commendable.  But  in  a  fur- 
ther letter  to  Mr.  Cowles  dated  Novem- 
ber 25,  1969,  I  felt  it  was  only  fair  to  tip 
him  off  that  again  his  trusty  old  cor- 
porate officials  and  agents  were  feather- 
ing their  own  nests  by  directing  his  field 
investigators  up  blind  alleys.  I  advised 
Mr.  Cowles  as  follows : 

Tou  may  be  interested  to  know  that  fran- 
chlsed  dealers  are  being  advised  by  your 
officials  working  out  of  Des  Moines  to  keep 
bad  sales  pitches,  dunning  letters,  attorney 
letters  and  other  evidence  of  PDS  Code  vio- 
lations well  hidden  from  Mr.  Hart  and  mem- 
bers of  his  task  force. 

To  disclose  such  evidence  to  Mr.  Hart  and 
his  trouble-shooters  is  to  ask  to  be  "closed 
out,"  dealers  are  being  Informed.  ("Closed 
Out"  is  an  industry  term  for  corporate  take- 
over of  a  franchised  dealer's  operation  In 
which  the  dealer  invariably  loses  his  shirt.) 
Regional  Directors  and  other  executives  ob- 
viously fear  for  their  own  hides,  should  the 
operations  of  their  franchises  be  discovered 
by  your  own  task  force. 

What  all  of  this  means,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  simply  that  regional  directors  and 
other    corporate    officials — the    parent 


Thus,  Mr.  Whatmore  gives  credence 
to  the  specific  policy  at  the  root  of 
Cowles'  problems. 

He  went  on  to  repeat  the  basic  claims 
contained  in  the  Cowles  statement  about 
my  investigation  considering  only  one 
side  of  the  issue.  For  the  record,  Mr. 
Whatmore's  entire  letter  will  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  with  these  remarks. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  described 
■the  exchange  of  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  Cowles  organization.  There 
is  still  another  aspect  to  this  recent  cor- 
respondence exchange  which  I  intend 
to  withhold  from  the  Record  at  this 
point.  To  include  it  here  would  only  tend 
to  cloud  the  basic  Issue — whether  I  have 
failed  to  give  the  Cowles  organization  an 
opportunity  to  present  its  side  of  the 
story. 

Now  for  the  other  types  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Cowles  organization.  I 
already  have  related  the  gist  of  my  first 
meeting  with  Cowles'  representative, 
Attorney  Kelly,  and  a  former  Magazine 
Publishers  Association  representative, 
Mr.  Ablard. 

In  addition  to  that  meeting,  Mr.  Kelly 
and  Attorney  John  Eliott  of  Philadelphia, 
another  Cowles  attorney,  visited  my  of- 
fice on  another  occasion  and  discussed 
the  matter  at  length' and  again  viewed 
further  evidence  of  abuses. 

On  still  another  occasion,  my  staff  and 
I  had  a  lengthy  meeting  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Y.  Long,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Civic  Reading  Club,  who  was 
accompanied  by  a  former  Congressman 
and  personal  friend  of  mine.  Frank 
Chelf,  who  is  engaged  as  a  Washington 
lobbyist  for  Cowles. 

And  on  numerous  other  occasions 
members  of  my  staff  and  I  discussed  the 
magazine  matter  with  Congressman 
Chelf  in  my  office.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions my  administrative  assistant  de- 
tailed item  after  item  of  a  long  list  of 
abuses,  deceptive  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices which  we  are  prepared  to  docu- 
ment. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  during  a 
number  of  these  meetings,  including  that 
with  the  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Civic  Reading  Club,  the  Cowles 
representatives  made  statements  in- 
tended to  discredit  the  character  of  in- 
dividuals they  know  to  be  cooperating 
with  my  investigation.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  customary  practice  for  these  of- 
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ficials  of  Cowles  to  discredit  subscribers 
who  had  filed  complaints  with  me  and 
to  discount  documentary  proof  of  abuses 
which  my  staff  or  I  placed  before  them. 

Both  my  administrative  assistant  and 
I  have  been  invited  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions to  "fly  to  Des  Moines"  to  exslmine 
the  Cowles  operation  there  and  to  meet 
with  Cowles  ofBcials.  My  administrative 
assistant  was  told  his  wife  and  children 
would  be  flown  to  Des  Moines  with  him 
at  Cowles'  expense  for  a  visit  with  Mr. 
Long  and  his  family. 

I  indicated  that  these  invitations  would 
be  considered  and  that  I  would  contact 
Cowles  ofBcials  if  it  appeared  that  such 
a  visit  could  be  arranged.  I  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  invitations  until  now  because 
I  do  not  want  to  become  obligated  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  Cowles  orga- 
nization or  any  of  its  representatives. 
Both  members  of  my  staff  and  I  share  an 
interest  in  seeing  the  Des  Moines  op- 
eration but,  beyond  satisfying  curiosity, 
I  believe  such  a  trip  would  have  limited 
value. 

As  always,  the  door  to  my  office  is 
open  to  any  of  the  Cowles  officials  or 
representatives  to  discuss  any  aspect  of 
my  investigation  or  the  conduct  of  their 
biisiness  operations.  I  would  welcome  a 
visit  by  current  Cowles  franchised  deal- 
ers. However,  it  is  a  simple  reality  of 
Cowles'  modus  operandi  that  any  dealer 
who  came  to  me  and  frankly  admitted  to 
using  improper  sales  practices  would  in- 
vite disciplinary  action  against  him  via 
seizure  of  his  franchise  business  opera- 
tion. When  dealers  have  $100,000  or 
$200,000  of  their  earnings  tied  up  in  such 
a  business,  they  would  be  reluctant,  at 
best,  to  jeopardize  their  careers  and  their 
assets. 

This  simple  bit  of  reality  explains-  why 
most  of  the  individuals  I  have  inter- 
viewed regarding  corporate  involvement 
in  deceptive  and  fraudulent  practices  are 
individuals  who  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  by  Cowles.  But  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  my  information  sources  are 
ex-dealers,  does  not  invalidate  evidence 
and  testimony  they  are  prepared  to 
provide. 

I  have  just  drafted  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Marvin  Whatmore,  Cowles'  president,  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  submit  any  in- 
formation he  cares  to  about  the  ex- 
dealers  who  have  been  assisting  me.  The 
only  restriction  I  will  impose  is  that  the 
information  be  supplied  in  writing  or  be 
delivered  orally  in  the  presence  of  in- 
vestigators for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission or  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection 
Service. 

All  of  the  ex-dealers  I  have  interviewed 
in  my  office  have  done  precisely  the  same. 
Some  have  been  interviewed  on  tape — 
always  with  their  consent.  Many  have 
submitted  written  statements  and  copies 
of  documents.  Most  have  been  inter- 
viewed with  Federal  investigators  pres- 
ent and  participating.  They  are  not  the 
least  bit  reluctant  to  place  their  state- 
ments on  the  record  and  I  will  insist  that 
Cowles  do  the  same. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  contacts 
with  Cowles  officials  or  representatives, 
numbering  possibly  20  or  more  meetings, 
letter  exchanges  and  telephone  conversa- 
tions, my  staff  and  I  have  participated 


in  no  less  than  a  half  dozen  meetings 
with  officials  of  the  Magazine  Publishers 
Association  and  its  central  registry  of 
magazine  subscription  solicitors. 

One  of  these  was  a  meeting  with  Attor- 
ney Ablard;  Robert  Goshom,  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Central  Registry;  Earl 
Kintner,  former  FTC  Chairman  '  o  is 
counsel  to  the  Central  Registry's  paid- 
duiing-service  section;  and  a  member  of 
Mr.  Kintner's  staff.  On  at  least  four  oc- 
casions, I  met  with  Steve  Kelly,  president 
of  the  Magazine  Publishers  Association, 
usually  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Norman 
Halliday,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Ablard 
as  vice  president  of  MPA  for  legislative 
affairs.  1:^  addition,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous telephone  contacts  with  MPA 
and  CR  officials. 

Evidence  compiled  during  the  course 
of  my  investigation  has  been  discussed 
directly  with  MPA  officials  and  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  the  MPA  president  fre- 
quently has  met  with  the  Cowles'  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  his  meetings  in  my 
office  and  to  reply  to  Cowles  information 
regarding  some  of  the  abuses  and  prac- 
tices I  have  challenged. 

Of  course,  whenever  I  issue  a  new  at- 
tack on  some  abuse  or  unfair  practice,  I 
am  told  that  I  am  not  giving  the  indus- 
try time  to  resolve  the  problems.  Adver- 
tising Age,  in  the  editorial  to  which  I 
referred  earlier,  makes  it  quite  clear  the 
industry  has  had  more  than  enough  time 
already.  Advertising  Age  recalled  that 
Central  Registry  was  established  by  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association  in  1940 
to  curb  these  abuses : 

The  editorial  continued : 

But  the  abuses  continued,  and  are  still 
with  lis  today,  despite  any  efforts  of  Central 
Registry  and  of  some  individual  magazine 
publishers  to  correct  such  abuses. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  too,  that 
while  many  of  my  informants  are  ex- 
dealers,  I  have  been  able  to  develop  a 
vei-y  effective  communications  system 
with  individuals  working  today  in  maga- 
zine subscription  sales  organizations. 
This  pipeline  has  provided  me  with  ex- 
tremely current  information  about  devel- 
opments within  the  various  magazine 
agencies. 

For  example,  it  helped  me  disprove 
claims  of  Mr.  R.  Y.  Long,  vice  president 
of  Civic  Reading  Club,  that  the  Home 
Reader  Service  dealer  who  made  a  bad 
sales  pitch  to  my  legislative  assistant 
some  months  back,  had  been  dismissed 
for  unscrupulous  practices.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  individual  mentioned  in 
that  instance  was  forced  to  leave  the 
northern  Virginia  franchise  of  Home 
Reader  Service  where  the  bad  pitch  was 
made,  he  merely  has  bounced  from  one 
Cowles  agency  to  another  for  the  past 
6  months.  He  has  been  working  for  a 
Cowles'  franchise  in  Maryland  and  an- 
other Cowles  franchise  in  Ohio.  And,  as 
of  November  19,  he  was  working  with  the 
knowledge  of  Cowles  officials  for  a  Cowles 
franchise  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  And  I  would 
love  to  hear  Mr.  R.  Y.  Long  talk  his  way 
out  of  that  one. 

To  cite  still  another  example  of  this 
pipeline's  effectiveness,  in  May  of  this 
year  I  learned  within  4  hours  of  the 
solicitation,  that  nationally  syndicated 
columnist  Jack  Anderson  had  received  a 


bad  sales  pitch  by  phone  from  Home 
Reader  Service  of  Baltimore.  Later  the 
same  day  my  office  made  contact  with 
Mr.  Anderson  and  within  a  short  time 
supplied  him  with  information  lie  re- 
quested about  magazine  sales  abuses. 

In  June,  Mr.  Anderson  completed  an 
article  which  his  office  advised  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parade  magazine  for  publica- 
tion. A  short  time  later,  a  call  from  my 
office  to  Parade  magazine  in  New  York 
verified  that  the  article  indeed  had  been 
received  and  that  it  was  awaiting  place- 
ment on  a  publication  schedule.  That,  of 
course,  was  6  months  ago.  The  article 
has  not  reached  print  to  this  day.  And  I 
would  be  interested  to  Icnow  who  man- 
aged to  sidetrack  that  one. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  I  make 
one  more  point.  I  have  made  clear  in  a 
number  of  statements,  and  in  my  cor- 
respondence with  Gardner  Cowles,  that 
corporate  officials  are  directly  involved 
in  the  implementation  of  practices  which 
violate  the  magazine  industry's  code  of 
fair  practices,  and  which  often  violate 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  as  well.  At 
no  time  during  my  investigation  has  my 
contention  been  substantiated  more  ef- 
fectively than  during  a  civil  court  pro- 
ceeding which  unfolded  in  PittsUihEgh, 
Pa.,  during  the  past  2  weeks.  -T 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
and  anyone  interested  in  the  serious, 
nationwide  problem  of  wholesale  de- 
ception and  fraud  in  magazine  selling 
by  certain  agencies  including  Cowles' 
five  subsidiaries,  this  courtroom  drama 
.warrants  review. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  drama  when 
on  November  19,  1969,  Cowles'  moved  to 
"close  out  for  cause"  one  of  its  fran- 
chised dealers,  Joe  Martinelli,  operating 
as  Mutual  Readers  League  of  Pittsburgh. 
According  to  documents  filed  in  Penn- 
sylvania civil  court  by  Cowles.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinelli had  engaged  in  certain  unscrupu- 
lous practices. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Martinelli  was  served 
with  notice  of  his  franchise  cancellation 
the  records  of  his  dealership  included 
open  magazine  subscription  sales  ac- 
counts totalling  some  $670,000  of  which 
more  than  $250,000  represented  Mar- 
tinelli's  gross  income  to  be  collected 
over  the  next  24  months  as  subscribers 
make  their  monthly  payments  on  long- 
term  payment  plans  for  multiple-sub- 
scription contracts. 

The  purpose  of  the  civil  court  pro- 
ceeding was  an  attempt  by  Cowles, 
through  its  wholly  owned  Mutual  Read- 
ers League  subsidiary,  to  gain  possession 
of  all  records  of  Martinelli 's  franchised 
dealership,  including  his  uncollected  ac- 
counts. Such  seizure  of  accounts  and 
subsequent  collection  by  Cowles  is  a 
standard  operating  procedure  of  the  cor- 
poration which  I  described  in  my  state- 
ment on  October  30,  1969,  in  the  Record. 
He  was  to  appear  in  court  on  Monday, 
November  24,  1969,  to  respond  to  the 
Cowles  suit. 

During  the  period  between  November 
19  and  November  24  my  office  learned 
of  the  impending  action  against  Marti- 
neUi  and  the  nature  of  the  practices  for 
which  he  was  being  terminated.  On  Sat- 
urday, November  22,  and  Sunday,  No- 
vember 23,  this  information  was  called 
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to  the  attention  of  U.S.  Postal  Inspection 
Service  and  the  director  of  Pennsylvania's 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection,  Mrs. 
Bette  Clemens.  My  office  advised  Mrs. 
Clemens  that  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
routine  deceptive  sales  pitches,  the  Mar- 
tinelli franchise  had  distributed  to  sub- 
scribers payment  books  containing  more 
monthly  payment  coupons  than  their 
contracts  called  for. 

Also,  on  November  23,  my  office  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Martinelli  by  phone  for  a 
period  of  some  75  to  90  minutes  during 
which  he  freely  admitted  that  a  number 
of  practices  he  had  engaged  in  violated 
the  industry's  code  of  fair  practices,  and 
possibly  violated  laws,  but  insisted  that 
these  practices  were  recommended  to 
him,  and  in  some  cases  implemented,  by 
corporate  officials  or  agents  of  Cowles 
Communications.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
name  names. 

Further,  Mr.  Martinelli  related  how  he 
and  other  Cowles'  franchised  dealers, 
recognizing  that  their  franchise  con- 
tracts imposed  impossible  conditions  and 
financial  restrictions  on  their  business 
operations,  met  several  times  during  the 
past  2  years  to  form  an  association  of 
dealers  which  could  negotiate  with  Cowles 
for  a  more  equitable  franchise  contract. 
Thus,  by  closing  out  Mr.  Martinelli, 
Cowles  was  disposing  of  the  man  who  was 
chosen  president  of  that  association  of 
dealers  and  effectively  serving  notice  on 
other  "upstarts"  not  to  get  any  fancy 
ideas  about  bucking  the  parent  organi- 
zation. 

The  story  of  course  did  not  end  there. 
Mr.  Martinelli  appeared  in  court  as  the 
defendant  on  November  24  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  immediately 
made  known  its  interest  in  the  case,  from 
the  standpoint  of  determining  whether 
Pennsylvania  constmiers  had  been  vic- 
timized. On  November  25,  Allegheny 
County  Judge  Arthur  Wessel,  Jr.,  who 
richly  deserves  commendation  for  his 
perception  of  an  extremely  complex  sub- 
ject, ordered  that  the  accounts  of  Mu- 
tual Readers  League  of  Pittsburgh  be 
placed  in  a  trust  fund  until  the  Com- 
monwealth could  examine  records  of  the 
franchise  to  determine  whether  Penn- 
sylvania consumers  had  been  deceived  or 
defrauded. 

The  case  was  continued  from  Novem- 
ber 25  until  Monday,  December  1,  when 
testimony  of  a  long  list  of  prosecution 
and  defense  witnesses  continued.  At 
this  point,  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania formally  entered  the  case 
amicus  curiae  as  a  friend  of  the  court. 

Suddenly,  last  Friday,  after  defense 
witnesses  had  linked  corporate  officials 
or  agents  of  Cowles  directly  to  the  de- 
ceptive practices  utilized  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh franchise  of  Mutual  Readers 
League,  Cowles  and  Mr.  "  Martinelli 
reached  an  out-of-court  settlement. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Cowles  settled  to  halt  the  flow  of  dam- 
aging testimony  which  was  establishing 
the  very  definite  role  of  the  parent  cor- 
poration in  the  sales  abuses  of  its 
franchise. 

However,  the  settlement  did  not  pre- 
vent the  judge  from  issuing  an  injunc- 


tion against  both  the  Pittsburgh  fran- 
chise and  the  parent  Cowles'  subsidiary. 
Mutual  Readers  League,  Inc.,  prohibiting 
imethlcal  business  practices.  Judge  Wes- 
sel said  from  the  bench  that  testimony 
during  the  hearing  showed  that  the  com- 
pany helped  Martinelli  establish  the 
sales  techniques  in  question.  The 
schemes  included  use  of  four  extra 
monthly  payment  coupons  in  the  pay- 
ment books.  The  judge  also  stated  that 
the  decision  to  take  action  against  both 
the  franchise  and  the  parent  company 
was  based  on  the  fact  Mutual  Readers 
League  has  exclusive  control  over  its 
dealers  and  collaborated  with  them  on 
illicit  ways  to  increase  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Wessel  from  the 
bench  of  an  Allegheny  County  Civil  Court 
has  fingered  the  corporate  role  of 
Cowles'  subsidiaries  in  the  sales  abuses 
occurring  around  the  country.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinelli's  case  is  not  one  isolated  instance. 
Similar  testimony  could  be  produced  in 
numerous  other  communities  across  the 
country. 

As  the  result  of  my  investigation  of 
magazine  sales  abuses,  I  was  able  in  this 
instance  to  help  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Judge  Wessel  raise  a 
corner  of  the  rug  which  imtil  now  has 
concealed  the  dirt  which  Cowles  has  long 
been  sweeping  under  it.  The  Pennsyl- 
\ania  consumer,  at  least,  has  had  his 
day  in  court  in  Pittsburgh  and  fared  ad- 
mirably. The  air  in  Judge  Wessel's  court- 
room is  indeed  refreshing. 

The  drama  in  tiiat  Pittsburgh  court- 
room very  adequately  disproved  the  claim 
of  Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  that 
my  charges  are  unfounded.  I  claim  credit 
for  disproving  Cowles'  claim  because  if 
my  investigation  had  not  produced  the 
information  which  prompted  Pennsyl- 
vania's Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
and  Pennsylvania's  attorney  general 
William  C.  Bennett,  to  intervene,  Cowles 
might  very  well  have  quietly  grabbed  one 
more  franchised  dealer's  accounts  and 
the  deception  and  defrauding  of  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvania  consumers  would 
have  gone  undetected. 

This  was  but  the  first  confrontation. 
I  am  confident  there  will  be  more.  And 
Cowles  will  most  assuredly  be  the  loser 
again,  if  it  does  not  act  immediately  and 
decisively  to  end  the  policies — not  dis- 
charge dealers — which  permit  thou- 
sands, perhaps  millions,  of  Cowles'  sub- 
sidiaries' customers  to  be  defrauded.  To 
Cowles  Communications  and  to  the  edi- 
tors of  Advertising  Age  I  merely  want 
to  make  clear — my  charges  are  very  well 
founded.  I  look  forward  to  the  consum- 
er's next  day  in  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
pertinent  material : 

I  Prom  Advertising  Age] 
Magazine  Sales  Crackdown 

Would  some  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
advertising  fraternity  like  to  participate  In  a 
simple  little  memory  game?  All  that  is  re- 
quired Is  to  answer  one  question:  For  how 
many  years  now  have  certain  magazine  sub- 
scription selling  tactics  been  under  flre?  The 
exact  n\unber  of  years,  of  course,  isn't  really 
important;  what  Is  important  is  that  abuses 
in  the  business  of  selling  magazine  subscrip- 
tions have  existed  since  those  very  early  days 
when  door-to-door  magazine  selling  crews 


would  use — and  many  sUU  do  use — any  de- 
vice they  could  dream  up  in  order  to  build 
sales. 

In  an  effort  to  curb  these  selling  abuses, 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Assn.  in  1940  set  up 
Central  Registry.  But  the  abuses  continued, 
and  are  still  with  tis  today,  despite  any  ef- 
forts of  Central  Registry  and  of  some  Indi- 
vidual magazine  publishers  to  correct  such 
abuses.  Over  and  over  and  over  again  maga- 
zine publishers  have  been  warned,  by  Adveb- 
TistNc  Age  and  by  others,  that  to  permit  such 
selling  tactics  to  continue  not  only  is  bad 
business  but  is  morally  irresponsible. 

Now  the  magazine  people  have  Rep.  Fred 
B.  Rooney  (D.,  Pa.)  to  contend  with,  and — 
as  so  often  happens  when  an  industry  doesn't 
appear  to  be  policing  itself  properly — before 
Rep.  Rooney  and  his  congressional  colleagues 
are  finished,  the  magazine  business  Is  likely 
to  be  licking  some  rather  severe  wounds. 

Rep.  Rooney  has  been  a  longtime  foe  of 
magazine  subscription  sales  practices.  But 
most  of  his  earlier  attempts  to  correct  sub- 
scription sales  abuses  were  directed  at  the 
crews  doing  the  actual  door-to-door  selling, 
and  an  attempt  to  get  Central  Registry  to 
perform  aggressively  the  Job  that  it  was  set 
up  to  do. 

Now.  however.  Congressman  Rooney  has 
launched  an  all-out  attack  on  the  business 
offices  of  the  magazines  themselves,  claiming 
that  the  root  of  the  problem  really  is  in  fran- 
chise agreements  which  some  major  publish- 
ers have  signed  with  dealers.  He  maintains 
that  distributors  are  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  their  franchises  If  they  fail  to  meet  stiff 
subscription  quotas  set  by  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers. Thus,  in  order  to  meet  these  stiff 
quotas,  distributors  will  in  many  cases  resort 
to  questionable  selling  tactics — and  the  pub- 
lishers in  question  refuse  to  accept  responsl' 
blllty  for  the  consequences,  he  maintains. 

As  his  principal  targets  this  time  Rep 
Rooney  singled  out  sales  subsidiaries  t>-. 
Cowles  Communications,  Hearst  Corp.  and 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  Cowles.  That  company  answered 
the  congressman's  severe  criticism  by  saying 
that  he  is  "badly  misinformed"  and  that  he 
has  refused  repeated  offers  from  Cowles  to 
come  in  and  discuss  all  aspects  of  the  sub- 
scription selling  companies  with  him. 

It  Is  apparent.  Cowles  said,  that  Rep. 
Rooney  "prefers  to  get  only  one  side  of  the 
story,  and  that  side  originates  from  former 
dealers,  most  of  whom  have  been  terminated 
for  cause.  This  method  of  Investigation  ob- 
viously cannot  be  either  accurate  or  fair." 

If  Rep.  Rooney  insists  on  making  stroa/ 
charges  against  Cowles'  and  other  publish 
ers'  sales  subsidiaries,  while  at  the  same  tim« 
refusing  to  discuss  matters  with  them,  it  is 
grossly  unfair.  And  we  cannot  believe  that 
Congress  will  enact  any  legislation  without 
first  allowing  all  parties  to  the  dispute  ample 
opportunity  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story. 
The  Magazine  Publishers  Assn.  last  week 
passed  an  amendment  to  its  bylaws  which 
will  permit  the  MPA  director,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  to  expel  any  members  who  fall  to  abide 
by  MPA  laws  and  written  standards.  It  is  a 
forward  move  to  have  this  strengthening  of 
MPA's  power  to  deal  with  members  who 
break  Its  laws.  But  that  In  Itself  is  a  far  cry 
from  solving  the  basic  problem  of  eliminat- 
ing those  subscription  sales  practices  that 
have  plagued  the  industry  for  so  long. 

Many  times  In  the  past  AA  has  urged  mem- 
bers of  the  magazine  Industry  to  clean  up 
this  mess  before  someone  else — like  Rep. 
Rooney — decides  to  do  the  job  for  them.  The 
industry  is  dangerously  close  to  having  a 
solution  Imposed  on  It;  it  has  virtually  no 
time  left  in  which  to  put  its  own  bouse  in 
order. 

Does  anyone  really  need  to  be  told  any 
longer  how  swiftly  some  positive  action  must 
be  taken? 
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[In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Alle- 
gheny County.  P»..  Civil  Division,  No.  1433 
January  Term,  1970  In  Equity] 

MUTDAt  RZAOERS  LEAOXnC,  INC.,  A  CORPORA- 
TION, Plaintift,  v.  Joseph  Martinklli, 
D/B/A  Mutual  Readers  League  of  Prrrs- 
BVRCH,  Defendant 

ORDER  OF  COURT 

And  now,  to-wlt.  this  25th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1969,  pending  the  outcome  of  this  hear- 
ing. It  Is  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed: 

1.  That  plaintiff  cause  to  be  deposited  when 
and  as  collected  In  a  trust  account  at  Dollar 
Savings  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  designated  "Mutual  Readers  League.  Inc., 
Trustee  Account",  all  monies  due  on  ac- 
counts of  Mutual  Readers  League  of  Pltts- 
btu-gh  so  collected  from  November  19,  1969. 

2.  That  plalntlS  shall  also  cause  to  be 
deposited  In  said  account  when  and  as  col- 
lected all  monies  coming  Into  Its  hands  here- 
after on  accoimts  of  Mutual  Readers  League 
of  Pittsburgh. 

3.  That  Joseph  Martlnelll,  defendant,  cause 
to  be  deposited  In  said  account,  as  and  when 
received,  all  uiuremltted  monies  and  all 
monies  coming  Into  his  hands  hereafter  on 
accounts  of  said  defendant's  operations  of 
Mutual  Readers  League  of  Pittsburgh. 

4.  That  In  the  event  any  accounts  of  Mu- 
tual Readers  League  of  Plttsbiu'gh  are  now 
or  hereafter  become  delinquent  by  three 
months,  plaintiff  shall  Immediately  notify 
defendant  of  any  such  delinquent  account 
whereupon  defendant  shall  Immediately  set 
In  operation  all  legitimate  efforts  to  collect 
said  delinquent  account  or  accounts.  The 
collections  to  be  made  In  a  manner  comply- 
ing with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Guidelines  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection  requirements. 

5.  That  plaintiff  and  defendant  shall  furn- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Protection  and  each  other  dally 
statements  of  collections  made  showing 
thereon  the  amount  of  the  payment,  the 
account  niunber  and  the  number  of  the  pay- 
ment made  on  each  account  making  pay- 
ment. 

6.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  trustee  account 
be  first  used  to  pay  the  verified  claims  of 
Individual  subscribers  and  consumers  as  veri- 
fied by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection,  the  balance  of  the  fund  to  be 
paid  In  accordance  with  further  orders  of 
this  Court. 

7.  That  In  the  event  plaintiff  or  defendant 
BhotUd  receive  notice  of  any  cancellation,  any 
address  change  or  other  relevant  matters  con- 
cerning these  subscriptions,  each  shall  Im- 
mediately notify  the  other  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  of 
such  Information. 

8.  That  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  be  forthwith  allowed  ac- 
cess to  all  the  defendant's  contracts,  orders, 
books  of  accounts,  correspondence,  mall,  rec- 
ords, and  other  documents  and  materials  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  said  franchise  for 
Inspection  and  copying. 

9.  That  the  defendant  forthwith  turn  over 
Xerox  copies  of  all  McBee  cards  to  the  plain- 
tiff. That  the  cards  are  to  be  used  only  for 
plaintiff's  collection  under  the  Court's  sup- 
ervision pursuant  to  this  Order. 

10.  That  plaintiff  shall  Immediately  forth- 
with lift  the  stop  order  on  defendant's  mail 
lodged  with  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department. 


Judge. 

CowLES  Commttnications,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  November  25, 1969. 
Hon.  Fred  B.  Boonet, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roonet:  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  publicity  you  have  stim- 


ulated, and  continue  to  encourage.  In  connec- 
tion with  your  Investigation  of  practices  in 
the  "Paid  During  Service"  system  of  maga- 
zine subsection  sales. 

In  July,  Gardner  Cowles,  Chairman  of 
Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  wrote  you  and 
outlined  a  program  we  were  tnstltutlng  In 
respect  to  the  operations  of  franchlsed  deal- 
ens  In  our  various  PDS  companies.  The  pro- 
gram outlined  in  that  correspKjndence  has 
been  implemented  andfwe  now  have  men  tn 
the  field  charged  with  auditing  such  prac- 
tices against  our  policies.  Where  there  Is  a 
deviation,  we  are  holding  up  financial  sup- 
port of  the  dealer  violating  the  policies,  and 
in  cases  where  this  is  not  effective  we  are 
terminating  the  dealer  Involved.  We  are  mak- 
ing progress,  but  there  Is  much  still  to  be 
done. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  you  are  getting  con- 
siderable information  that  could  honestly 
be  described  as  "one-sided."  I  refer  to  cer- 
tain dissident  dealers  who  were  terminated 
for  good  and  sufficient  reason  by  one  or  the 
other  of  our  PDS  companies.  They  were  not 
terminated  for  failure  to  live  up  to  sales 
quotas — they  were  terminated  for  very  basic 
reasons  relating  to  Improper  business  prac- 
tices, such  as  misappropriating  funds  and 
bad  sales  or  collection  practices.  I  would  like 
to  expose  to  you  the  records  of  these  termi- 
nated dealers  because  I  am  sure  that  If  you 
had  all  of  the  facts  you  would  agree. 

I  know  that  one  of  my  associates  orally 
extended  an  invitation  to  you  several  months 
ago  to  visit  Des  Moines  and  see  for  yourself 
what  we  are  doing  to  control  sales  and 
operating  practices  in  subscription  sales. 

I  would  like  to  extend  again  this  Invitation 
to  you  as  well  as  to  your  administrative  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Huber.  I  believe  that  you  would 
find  this  visit  interesting  and  Informative. 
I  think  it  would  contribute  substantially  to 
your  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Cowles' 
circulation  operations.  I  believe.  In  view  of 
some  of  yoiu"  charges,  this  Is  only  fair. 

Whenever  your  schedule  can  accommodate 
this  visit,  you  will  be  most  welcome  as  our 
guests. 

Sincerely, 

Marvin  C.  Whatmore, 

President. 


House  op  Representatives, 
"Washington,  D.C.,  December  9, 1969. 
Mr.  Marvin  C.  Whatmore, 
President,  Cowles  Communications,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Whatmore:  In  reference  to  your 
letter  of  November  25,  1969,  you  may  already 
be  aware  that  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Gardner 
Cowles  on  the  same  date  citing  weaknesses  of 
the  same  corporate  task  force  to  which  your 
letter  made  reference. 

As  you  know,  I  have  stated  on  repeated  oc- 
casions that  corporate  officials  or  agents  of 
Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  and  its  PDS 
sales  subsidiaries  encourage,  and  help  im- 
plement, the  use  of  deceptive  and  fraudulent 
practices  by  franchlsed  dealers.  These  same 
corporate  agents  back  up  their  demands  with 
threats  that  the  dealer  will  be  "closed  out" 
if  he  fails  to  comply. 

The  validity  of  my  charges  was  substan- 
tiated within  the  past  two  weeks  during  the 
proceedings  of  a  civil  court  case  in  Pltts- 
biu-gh,  Pa.,  where  Cowles,  through  Mutual 
Readers  League,  Inc.,  was  proceeding  to 
"close  out"  Mutual  dealer  Joe  Martlnelll  for 
deceptive  practices.  The  testimony  presented 
during  those  proceedings,  the  statements  of 
the  presiding  Judge,  and  the  mandatory  in- 
junction against  Mutual  which  has  resulted 
are  proof  that  corporate  officials  engaged  in 
precisely  what  I  have  claimed. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  out-of- 
court  settlement  agreed  to  by  Mutual  was  in- 
tended to  halt  the  chain  of  damaging  testi- 
mony being  presented  by  defense  witnesses. 
Thus,  Mr.  Hart  of  your  task  force,  who  I  have 


been  told  was  present  in  the  courtroom  for 
much  of  the  testimony,  has  been  deprived  of 
some  additional  information,  including  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Martlnelll  liimself.  My  of- 
fice, of  course  has  had  several  lengthy  discus- 
sions with  Mr.  Martlnelll. 

The  corporate  activities  which  emerged  In 
the  Pittsburgh  courtroom  are  indicative  of 
the  fate  which  has  befallen  scores  of  other 
Cowles'  franchlsed  dealers  across  the  coun- 
try. You  never  will  be  successful  in  erasing 
bad  sales  practices  unless  you  stop  making 
scapegoats  of  dealers  and  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem where  It  exists — In  the  ranks  of  your 
corporate  officials  and  production  agents,  and 
in  your  franchise  contracts. 

In  your  letter  of  November  25th  you  of- 
fered to  "expose"  to  me  the  records  of  dealers 
who  have  been  terminated,  suggesting  that 
if  I  had  this  information  I  would  agree  with 
you.  I  will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  such  In- 
formation you  care  to  put  In  writing.  Dealers, 
ex-dealers  and  others  representing  the  maga- 
zine sales  Indiistry  who  have  supplied  me 
with  Information  have  done  so  In  signed 
statements,  often  supplemented  by  personal 
interviews  In  the  presence  of  witnesses  and 
federal  Investigators,  and  substantiated  with 
documents.  If  I  am  to  be  objective,  I  can  ask 
no  less  of  you. 

I  would  also  be  interested  to  receive  copies 
of  your  current  franchise  contract  for  each 
of  the  subsidiaries — Mutual,  Home  Readers, 
Civic,  BBC  and  HRL — If  individual  contracts 
are  still  In  use  for  all  five.  If  all  franchise 
contracts  are  Identical,  a  copy  of  one  would 
serve  my  needs. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  your  efforts  to  combat 
continuing  abuses. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  B.  Boonet, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

(Prom  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  Nov.  25, 
1969] 

State  Investigates  Sales  op  Magazine 
Subscriptions 

Pittsburgh. — A  civil  court  suit  brought  by 
a  subsidiary  of  Cowles  Publications  has  re- 
sulted In  a  state  Investigation  of  magazine 
subscription  selling  practices  In  western 
Pennsylvania. 

Allegheny  Coimty  Court  Judge  Arthur 
Wessel  ordered  records  of  the  Mutual  Readers 
League  held  for  examination  by  state  in- 
vestigators. He  also  ruled  that  $670,000  in 
customer  receipts  be  held  In  a  special  trust 
fund. 

The  Commonwealth  has  been  invited  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  whole  works  to 
try  to  protect  the  pleUntlff  as  well  as  the 
defendant  until  we  see  what  this  picture  is 
all  about,"  the  Judge  said  In  court  Tuesday. 

"There  Is  something  radically  wrong  either 
with  the  modus  operandi  at  the  top  or  down 
the  line  In  this  whole  operation,"  Judge 
Wessel  added. 

The  posslblUty  of  lUlclt  selling  practices 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Affairs  when  the  Mu- 
tual Readers  League,  Inc.,  the  Cowles  Sub- 
sidiary brought  the  suit,  Cowles  publishes 
Look  magazine. 

The  suit  claims  one  of  the  franchises,  the 
Mutual  Readers  League  of  Pltteburgh  "dealt 
with  dishonesty  and  with  misrepresentation 
with  respect  to  subscribers  .  .  ."  Cowles  is 
seeking  to  have  all  records  of  the  franchise 
returned. 

An  attorney  for  the  Bureau  of  Consumer 
AffPlrs,  Joseph  Gelman,  says  his  staff  has 
begun  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
firm. 

The  state  intervened  after  Action!  Ex- 
press, the  public  service  column  of  The  Ex- 
press, and  U.  S.  Rep.  Fred  B.  Booney,  D-Pa., 
furnished  Information  to  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  that  Cowles  was  trying  to 
remove  the  records  from  Pennsylvania. 
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rProm  the  Eastern   (Pa.)    Express,  Nov.  26, 
'  1969) 

Court  Gives  State  Access  To   Cowles 
SuBsmiART    Records 

PrrrsBURGH. — The  Allegheny  County  Court 
ruled  here  yesterday  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania should  have  access  to  the  records  of 
a  franchise  of  a  subsidiary  of  Cowles  Com- 
munications, Inc.,  to  determine  If  the  rec- 
ords show  magazine  subscription  sales  are 
based  on  fraud. 

Mutual  Readers  League  Inc.,  a  Cowles  sub- 
scription sales  subsidiary,  petitioned  the 
court  to  have  Joseph  Martlnelll,  operator  of 
the  Mutual  Readers  League  franchise  op- 
eration in  Pittsburgh,  turn  his  records  over 
to  it. 

Judge  Arthur  Wessell  also  ruled  that  $670,- 
000  In  monies  which  have  been  or  will  be  col- 
lected by  Martlnelll 's  franchise  for  magazine 
subscription  sales  be  placed  in  a  trustee  fund 
m  Pittsburgh  and  held  until  It  Is  determined 
whether  the  money  was  obtained  by  fraud. 

The  Judge  said  the  money  probably  would 
be  returned  to  the  consumer  if  fraud  is 
proven. 

SEEK  RECORDS 

The  state  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
stepped  into  the  case  when  It  learned  Mar- 
tinelli's  records  were  to  be  seized  by  the 
Mutual  Readers  League. 

Martlnelll  said  he  feared  the  league  would 
take  over  his  business. 

The  state  contends  the  records  would  be 
valuable  in  a  phase  of  the  investigation  into 
the  fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices  in 
the  magazine  subscription  sales  Industry  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  nation. 

FIRST  IN   nation 

A  postal  Inspector  reported  this  was  the 
first  such  case  in  the  United  States  where  a 
court  ordered  money  held  in  escrow. 

It  was  reported  that  Cowles  had  sent  let- 
ters to  its  subscribers  asking  them  to  send 
money  directly  to  the  Mutual  Readers  League 
headquarters  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  rather 
than  to  Martlnelll. 

The  court  ruled  all  money  due  Martlnelli's 
franchise  must  be  turned  over  to  the  court. 

The  bureau  of  consumer  protection  acted 
"swiftly"  after  learning  of  the  Martlnelll 
matter  through  Rooney  and  Action  Express, 
the  public  service  column  of  The  Express. 

Joseph  GoUnan,  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  consumer  protection  bureau,  re- 
ported, "We  have  no  Judgments,  no  conclu- 
sions at  this  time." 

The  case  has  been  continued  until  Mon- 
day at  9:30  a.m. 

U.8.  Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  D-Pa.,  accused 
the  Cowles  organization  in  a  House  speech 
as  being  responsible  for  many  of  the  faults 
In  the  subscription  Industry  by  using  the 
franchise  method. 

Rooney  also  charged  the  contracts  between 
Cowles  and  the  franchise  like  Martlnelll  were 
unfair  and  that  Cowles  had  seized  many  busi- 
nesses from  the  franchise  without  notice. 

IFrom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register, 

Dec.  6.  1969] 

Order  on  Sale  of  Magazines 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — A  Judge  ordered  Friday  a 
national  magazine  sales  subscription  agency 
owned  by  the  publishers  of  Look  magazine 
to  immediately  halt  what  he  called  un- 
ethical business  practices  to  increase  sales. 

The  order,  in  effect,  gives  the  court  the 
power  to  enforce  in  Pennsylvania  a  volun- 
tary national  code  ol  magazine  sales  ethics 
against  the  Mutual  Readers  League,  Inc 
of  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  its  dealers. 

THE  CODE 

The  code,  drawn  up  In  1967  by  the  maga- 
zine industry  and  enforced  by  the  Central 
Registry  of  Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors, 
prombits,  among  other  things,  misrepresent- 
mg  the  price  or  length  of  a  subscription  and 


falling  to  inform  a  customer  a  contract  may 
be  canceled  within  72  hours  after  it's  signed. 
The  Des  Moines  firm  Is  one  of  five  owned 
by  Cowles  Communications,  publishers  of 
Look.  The  others  are  the  Home  Readers  Serv- 
ice, Civic  Reading  Club,  Educational  Book 
Club,  Inc.,  and  the  Home  Reference  Library. 

THE  ORDER 

The  order  came  after  Mutual  Readers 
League,  Inc.,  agreed  to  settle  out  of  court 
a  civil  action  against  Joseph  Martlnelll,  the 
holder  of  its  Pittsburgh  franchise. 

The  company  sought  to  dissolve  Martlnel- 
li's franchise  because  they  said  he  used 
fraudulent  sales  practices,  but  Judge  Ar- 
thur Wessel,  Jr.,  said  testimony  showed  the 
company  helped  set  up  the  sales  techniques 
used  by  Martlnelll  and  other  franchise 
holders. 

USED  coupons 

He  said  the  schemes  Included  use  of  in- 
stallment payment  books  containing  coupons 
for  four  payments  more  than  the  25  a  cus- 
tomer agrees  to  make  on  a  five-year  sub- 
scription package. 

One  of  Martlnelli's  employes  testified  that 
as  a  general  policy  he  altered  almost  all 
contracts  after  they  had  been  signed  by  cus- 
tomers. 

He  said  he  changed  magazines  ordered 
and  adjusted  the  length  of  some  subscrip- 
tions. 

But  he  said  customers  bad  always  agreed 
to  the  changes  in  telephone  conversations. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  AND  RE- 
CLAIMABLE  LAND 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
there  be  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  about 
the  "reclaimability"  of  land  formerly 
used  in  coal  mining  areas,  I  have  proof- 
positive  in  my  ofQce  that  land  thought 
lost  can  be  made  beautiful  and  produc- 
tive. My  proof  is  a  lovely  Christmas  tree 
which  I  received  from  the  Ohio  Power 
Co.  and  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

The  tag  on  the  tree  sends  more  than 
a  message  of  Christmas  greetings,  it 
sends  a  message  of  hope  for  all  areas  in 
the  country  where  land  is  considered 
irredeemable  because  of  mining  activity. 
The  message  reads: 

This  Christmas  tree  Is  a  gift  of  the  Ohio 
Power  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C.  The  tree  was  grown  on  land  volun- 
tarily reclaimed  from  coal  mining  opera- 
tions in  southeastern  Ohio.  Fifty-seven  other 
Ohio  Power  Company  red  pine  trees — one  for 
each  state  and  U.S.  territory — are  decorating 
the  Ellipse,  south  of  the  White  House,  as 
part  of  the  1969  Christmas  Pageant  of  Peace. 

There  is  another  message,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  is  just  a,s  important  as  the  two 
I  have  mentioned.  The  trees  come  from 
land  reclaimed  volimtarily.  I  want  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  Ohio 
Power  Co.  for  its  year-roimd  Christmas 
gift  to  the  citizens  of  the  Canton,  Ohio, 
area.  There  is  no  way  to  put  a  price  tag 
on  the  gift  of  beautiful  land,  but  we  can 
and  should  recognize  the  concern  this 
company  has  for  the  environment. 

All  too  often,  in  coal  mining  regions 
throughout  the  country,  the  land  is 
scarred  from  the  results  of  mining  opera- 
tions. Strip  mines  have  been  abandoned, 
the  owners  may  pay  a  pittance  "fine," 
and    simply    leave    the    land    with   no 


thought  to  beautifying  or  even  repairing 
the  damage  done  whlie  the  mine  was  in 
operation.  We  hear  a  plaintive  cry  from 
mineowners  that  land  reclaiming  is 
"too  expensive." 

That  traditional  and  short-sighted  ap- 
proach to  the  land  has  caused  untold 
damage  to  the  environment  and  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans.  It  is  long 
since  past  the  time  when  mineowners 
should  recognize  that  the  costs  of  oper- 
ating a  strip  mine  should  include  the 
reclaiming  of  land.  We  have  seen  an 
example  of  this  type  of  forward-thinking 
by  a  utihty  company.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Christmas  message  of  the  Ohio  Power 
Co.  will  spread  to  coal  mine  owners 
throughout  the  Nation. 


COAL    MINING   AND   THE    PROTEC- 
TION OP  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  tisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poiiit  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  the  American  Mining  Congress 
adopted  a  particularly  noteworthy  "dec- 
laration of  policy"  on  the  subject  of  "en- 
vironment" which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues. 

Specifically,  the  AMC  accepts  "respon- 
sibility for  protecting  the  quality  of  our 
air  and  water  and  for  reclaiming  land 
that  has  served  a  commercial  purpose." 
The  AMC  points  out  that  this  responsi- 
bility should  be  shared  by  the  mining 
industi-y.  Government,  and  the  individ- 
ual citizen,  but  the  important  fact  is  that 
the  mining  industry  is  publicly  declaring 
its  intention  to  help  clean  up  and  pro- 
tect our  environment. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  am  sure  the  hope 
of  all  conservationists,  environmental- 
ists, and  Members  of  Congress,  that  the 
industry  will  start  a  crash  program  for 
reclaiming  land  heretofore  lost  to  public 
use  by  strip  mining.  And  next  on  the 
agenda.  I  hope  the  industry  puts  its 
thinking  cap  on  tight  and  attacks  the 
problem  of  gob  and  culm  piles  that  blight 
the  Nation's  coal  mining  areas. 

The  outline  of  the  AMC's  policy  is 
clear;  I  trust  their  follow-through  ac- 
tion is  equally  clear.  A  copy  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  AMC  "Declaration  of  Policy" 
on  the  environment  follows: 

Environmental  Qualitt 

Mining  plays  a  vital  role  in  maintaining 
the  economic  health  of  the  United  States 
and  is  a  critical  activity  toward  safeguarding 
the  national  security.  Continued  growth  and 
development  of  the  American  mining  indus- 
try must  be  encouraged  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  demands  of  our 
complex,  highly  industrialized  society  for 
raw  materials. 

In  fulfilling  its  mission  of  finding  and  pro- 
ducing the  mineral  resources  needed  by  our 
society,  the  mining  Industry  must  necessarily 
effect  some  changes  in  the  natural  environ- 
ment. It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  min- 
ing industry  to  minimize  any  adverse  influ- 
ences Its  operations  might  exert  on  the 
environment. 

The  responsibility  for  protecting  the  qual- 
ity of  ow  air  and  water,  for  reclaiming  land 
that  has  served  a  commercial  purpose,  is  one 
that  the  mining  industry  shares  with  the 
Individual  citizen,  with  government,  and 
with  all  private  enterprise.  The  activities  of 
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American  mining  companies  stand  as  very 
real  evidence  of  their  InTOlTement  In  en- 
vironmental quality  control.  The  mining  In- 
dustry Is  convinced  that  It  is  possible  and 
desirable  to  do  more. 

We  believe  that  the  follovring  principles 
should  govern  any  efforts  to  conserve  and 
improve  our  land,  air,  and  water  resources: 

1.  Programs  dealing  with  environmental 
quality  control  must  reflect  a  careful  balanc- 
ing of  national  interests  and  objectives.  There 
must  be  a  realization  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  a  technological  society  without 
making  some  changes  in  the  environment  or 
producing  wastes  that  require  disposal. 

2.  Programs  directed  at  improving  the 
quality  of  our  environment  must  have  a  basis 
in  sound  scientific  evidence  or  conclusion. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  avoid  critical  waste 
of  time,  money,  and  effort.  Toward  this  goal, 
there  must  be  continued  and  Improved  co- 
operation between  industry  and  government. 

3.  Regulations  should  be  promulgated  only 
after  close  examination  of  the  facts,  a  full  ex- 
change of  the  views  of  all  parties  concerned, 
and  a  careful  reference  to  the  technological 
and  economic  factors  that  will  determine 
whether  proposed  controls  are  realistic  and 
effective. 

4.  Authority  to  regulate  should  be  vested  in 
the  lowest  practicable  level  of  government. 
Only  in  this  way  can  there  be  an  assurance 
that  geographic  and  other  factors  receive 
proper  consideration.  Environmental  condi- 
tions vary  considerably  across  the  nation. 
Federal  guidelines,  when  proven  necessary, 
should  be  broad  and  flexible  enough  to  aUow 
state  and  regional  authorities  to  develop  pro- 
grams tailored  to  their  actual  requirements. 

5.  Regulatory  measures  based  on  a  desire  to 
protect  the  quality  of  land,  air,  and  water 
should  be  determined  only  after  considera- 
tion of  the  cost  factors  attendant  upon  en- 
acted controls. 

Where  practicable,  capital  outlays  of  in- 
dustry should  be  balanced  by  fair  considera- 
tion such  as  tax  incentives,  accelerated  de- 
preciation provisions,  or  similar  measures. 

As  our  society  becomes  more  industrialized, 
as  our  population  elands  and  becomes  con- 
centrated in  many  areas,  as  our  national  need 
for  raw  materials  becomes  more  varied  and 
extensive,  protecting  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment promises  to  become  an  increas- 
ingly greater  challenge.  Attainment  of  na- 
tional goals  will  hinge  on  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  our  society. 

The  mining  industry  will  contribute  to  na- 
tional environmental  goals  by  continuing  to 
emphasize  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  operational  methods  and  techniques 
that  will  minimize  adverse  changes  wrought 
in  the  environment.  Correlative  to  this  effort 
is  the  encouragement  of  associated  Industries 
in  their  development  of  Improved  mining 
equipment  and  the  proper  end-use  of  the  raw 
materials  we  produce. 

The  mining  Industry  will  contribute, 
through  applied  or  theoretical  research,  to 
the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  concerned 
with  environmental  quality. 

The  mining  Industry  will  constructively 
Inform  government,  the  public,  and  other  in- 
dustries on  those  environmental  quality  con- 
trol matters  within  its  purview. 

The  mining  industry  will  support  govern- 
mental regulation  that  proves  necessary  and 
Is  reasonable  and  practicable.  The  industry 
recognizes  the  need  to  volunteer  appropriate 
advice  and  counsel  to  any  level  of  govern- 
ment considering  such  regulation  when  it 
affects  mining  operations— or  to  challenge 
through  judicial  or  administrative  means 
regulation  It  considers  unworkable  or  un- 
realistic. 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  Congressman 
DAvn>  Obey,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
that  would  prohibit  the  himting  of  cer- 
tain birds,  fish,  and  wildlife  froja  an 
airplane.  ^^ 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  roaming 
loose  in  this  grand  country  of  ours  is  a 
certain  low  breed  of  the  genus  homo 
sapien  who  goes  hunting  from  an  air- 
plane. I  am  not  talking  about  the  sports- 
man who  travels  by  air  to  a  hunting 
area — I  am  talking  about  the  demented 
person  who,  while  in  an  airplane,  shoots 
at  and  destroys  wildlife.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  such  creatures  exist  but  it  is 
painfully  true. 

Recently,  60  million  Americans  wit- 
nessed the  wanton  slaughter  and  wound- 
ing of  wolves  in  Alaska  by  human  preda- 
tors firing  their  weapons  from  low  flying 
airplanes.  I  am  of  course  referring  to  the 
television  documentary,  "The  Wolf  Men" 
where  flying  "hunters"  were  shown  kill- 
ing off  one  of  America's  endangered  wild- 
life species.  I  have  since  learned  that 
another  low  breed  of  human  has  started 
to  "hunt"  eagles  from  airplanes.  Such 
activity  chums  the  stomach. 

While  I  was  in  my  district — hunting — 
during  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  a  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  vehemently  ex- 
pressed their  revulsion  at  the  sight  of 
persons  swooping  down  to  kill  wildlife 
from  an  airplane  and  calling  it  a  sport. 
In  no  uncertain  terms  they  said  to  me, 
"You  are  a  conservationist — do  some- 
thing to  stop  it." 

Congressman  Obey  and  I  are  confident 
we  can  put  a  stop  to  this  form  of  wild- 
life murder.  With  the  encouragement  of 
conservationists  and  naturalists  from  all 
walks  of  life  from  all  over  the  country 
and  with  the  help  of  other  Members  of 
Congress,  our  bill  will  end  this  national 
disgrace.  The  provisions  of  our  bill 
follow: 

H.R.  15188 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 

1956    to    provide   a   criminal   penalty   for 

shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish,  and  other 

animals  from  an  aircraft 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  Whoever,  while  airborne  in 
an  aircraft,  shoots  at  any  bird,  fish,  or  other 
animals  of  any  kind  whatever  which  is  on  or 
over  any  land  (or  on,  over,  or  in  any  water) 
owned  by  or  reserved  to  the  United  States, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  if  such 
person  is  employed  by  any  State  or  the 
United  States  to  administer  or  protect  land, 
water,  or  wildlife." 


BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  HUNTING  FROM 
AN  AIRPLANE 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to   extend   his   remarks    at 


SENSITIZING  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged today  to  cosponsor  legislation 
which  will  establish  an  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 


No  area  of  our  Judicial  codes  has  been 
as  neglected  as  those  dealing  with  juve- 
niles. While  our  neglect  has  reduced  the 
administration  of  juvenile  Justice  to  the 
most  archaic  and  arbitrary  form,  the 
rise  in  juvenile  crime  has  skyrocketed. 

This  past  weekend,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  juveniles  are  respon- 
sible for  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
District's  major  crimes.  A  number  of 
specific  cases  were  used  to  illustrate  the 
shsunbles  in  which  Juvenile  justice  is 
now  administered.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance the  yoimg  offender  was  given  a 
minimum  of  attention  until  he  commits 
a  niunber  of  crimes.  Rarely  is  there  time 
for  counseling,  guidance,  rehabiUtation, 
and  almost  never  will  this  young  person 
receive  the  Individual  attention  and 
treatment  he  so  desperately  needs. 

Congressmen,  as  a  rule,  rarely  inter- 
cede in  their  communities  administra- 
tion of  juvenile  justice.  I  seriously  doubt, 
however,  if  any  of  the  Members  have 
not  had  at  least  one  instance  during 
which  parents  of  a  Juvenile  offender 
pleaded  for  the  compassionate  and  un- 
derstanding treatment  of  their  child. 
And  when  one  investigates,  he  often  finds 
that  the  child  has  been  a  victim  of 
agonizingly  slow  justice.  I  have  found 
many  of  these  youngsters  living  in  insti- 
tutions that,  because  of  lack  of  resources, 
have  been  drained  of  almost  all  the  ele- 
ments of  compassion  and  humanity. 
Here  they  remain  imtil  an  understaffed, 
underfinanced  juvenile  court  can  handle 
their  case.  Sometimes  it  takes  as  long  as 
a  year,  and  by  then  this  stark  experience 
has  taken  root  in  an  impressionable 
mind  and  the  emotional  and  social  dam- 
age is  almost  irreversible. 

Perhaps  a  case  history  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  will  help  to  dramatize  the 
point  I  am  making.  An  11 -year-old  girl, 
quite  intelligent  and  very  sensitive  to 
an  unfortunate  home  environment  be- 
came hooked  on  drugs.  While  under  the 
influence  of  these  drugs  she  was  appre- 
hended during  a  shoplifting  spree  at  a 
chain  drugstore. 

Her  parents  immediately  responded  to 
their  daughter's  arrest  and  she  was  re- 
leased to  their  custody.  A  few  days  later, 
she  ran  away  from  home.  When  she  was 
found,  she  was  "stoned"  on  drugs  and 
subsequently  turned  over  to  the  Juvenile 
authority.  This  time  it  took  more  than 
a  month  for  her  parents  to  regain  cus- 
tody. During  this  time,  the  girl  was  de- 
tained in  Eui  overcrowded,  pitifully  un- 
derstaffed "home,"  After  her  release  into 
the  custody  of  her  parents — mind  you 
there  had  still  been  no  hearing  on  her 
first  offense — she  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity and  ran  away  again.  She  has  now 
been  indefinitely  detained  at  the  "home." 
That  was  7  months  ago  and  she  is  still 
waiting  for  a  hearing. 

During  this  period  the  girl  and  her 
parents  had  one  interview  with  a  court- 
appointed  psychiatrist.  They  had  only 
one  interview  because  that  was  all  they 
could  afford.  The  psychiatrist  charged 
$35  an  hour. 

That  has  been  the  sum  total  of  the 
"attention"  provided  this  11-year-old 
girl.  In  the  1-hour  interview,  the  psy- 
chiatrist concluded  the  girl  was  emo- 
tionally ill  and  in  need  <rf  immediate  ex- 
pert assistance. 

Yet  nothing  was  done  to  assist  her. 
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And  her  detention  in  the  "home"  has 
only  reinforced  her  sickened  attitudes. 

This  is  the  way  we  treat  our  children. 

I  can  only  conclude  our  present  system 
of  juvenile  justice  is  outdated  and  irrele- 
vant. It  is  woefully  imderflnanced  and 
understaffed.  It  is  painfully  slow  and  ir- 
ritatingly  arbitrary.  It  is  miserably  insen- 
sitive. The  example  reported  illustrates 
that  no  distinction  is  made  between  a 
child  and  someone  in  their  upper  teens. 
In  fact,  consideration  of  individual  cir- 
cumstances is  rarely  recognized.  And 
there  lies  the  crushingly  depressing  state 
of  juvenile  justice — to  the  point  of  near 
crisis. 

As  one  views  the  tremendous  lack  of 
concern  in  so  many  areas  of  domestic 
policy,  one  cannot  help  wondering  where 
to  rank  meaningful  and  sensitive  admin- 
istration of  juvenile  justice.  I  personally 
believe  it  must  rank  near  the  top.  A  so- 
ciety insensitive  to  the  problems  of  its 
problem  young  cannot  consider  itself 
civilized. 

Obviously,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
will  not  solve  all  the  many  complex  issues 
involved  in  the  administering  of  juvenile 
Justice  or  controlling  juvenile  crime.  It  is, 
however,  a  start.  A  siunmary  follows: 

Sec  5041.  Creates  the  Institute  to  provide 
a  coordinating  center  for  collecting  useful 
data  re  the  treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile 
offenders;  and  to  provide  training  for  in- 
dividuals in  such  treatment  and  control. 

Sec  5042.  Authorizes  the  Institute  to: 

(a)  serve  as  an  Information  bank  by  sjrs- 
tematlc  collection  of  data  from  all  sources 
re  juvenile  delinquency; 

(b)  publish  data  in  useful  forms; 

(c)  disseminate  published  data  to  inter- 
ested persons; 

(d)  conduct  seminars  and  workshops; 

(e)  provide  short-term  training  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  juvenile  welfare  workers, 
juvenile  judges,  probation  officers,  correction- 
al personnel,  and  other  persons.  Including 
lay  personnel,  connected  with  the  treatment 
and  control  of  juvenile  offenders,  and 

(f)  send  out  training  teams  to  work  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

Sec  6043.  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  5044.  Authorizes  the  Institute  to  ob- 
tain data,  persoimel,  facilities  and  other  co- 
operation from  Governmental  agencies  and 
departments  (Federal,  State  and  local)  as 
well  as  from  private  Individuals  and  agencies. 

Sec  6045.  Provides  for  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  set  policy  and  supervise  operations 
of  the  Institute.  The  Commission  members 
vould  consist  of: 

(a)  Director  of  the  Institute; 

(b)  Attorney  Orneral  (or  designee) ; 

(c)  Director  of  U.S.  Judicial  Center  (or 
designee); 

(d)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (or  designee) ; 

(e)  Director  of  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health   (or  designee),  and 

(f)  Fourteen  persons  having  training  and 
experience  m  me  area  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  the  following  categories: 

(1)  law-enforcement  officers  (two  oer- 
sons); 

(2)  Juvenile  judges  (two persons); 

(3)  probation  personnel  (two  persons) ; 

(4)  correctional  personnel  (two  persons) ; 

(5)  representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  vrtth  Juvenile  deUnquency 
(four  persons) ,  and 

(6)  representatives  of  State  agencies  es- 
tablished under  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  or  under  title  I 


of  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (two  persons) . 

Commission  members  would  have  four 
year  staggered  terms. 

Sec.  5046.  Directs  that  a  suitable  location 
be  selected. 

Sec.  6047.  Requires  Advisory  Commission 
to  design  and  supervise  a  curriculum  utiliz- 
ing a  multi-disciplinary  approach  (to  in- 
clude law  enforcpment.  Judicial,  probation, 
correctional,  and  welfare  worker  disciplines) 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  Institute's 
enroUees. 

Sec.  5048.  Candidates  for  admission  and 
enrollment  In  the  Institute  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  State  agencies  or  agency  es- 
tablished under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  or  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (title  I)  with  final  decision 
concerning  admission  being  made  by  the 
Institute  Director. 

RECAPrrULATION 

Rather  than  simply  further  study  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  this  bill  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  clearinghouse  or  data  bank  for  all 
the  valuable  information  presently  exist- 
ing but  not  In  any  one  convenient  or  cen- 
tral location — a  function  which  could  not 
be  easily  fulfilled  except  at  the  Federal  level. 
The  other  main  purpose  Is  to  provide  expert 
"graduate"  or  "continuing"  education  and 
training  for  those  persons  who  are  now 
working  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 


HON.  CURTIS  L.  WALLER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 2  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  assembled  in  its  courtroom 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  receive  portraits 
to  be  hung  in  the  courtroom  of  Judge 
Curtis  L.  Waller,  and  Judge  Louie  W. 
Strum,  both  distinguished  former  mem- 
bers of  the  court  and  Judge  Warren 
Jones,  distinguished  present  member  of 
the  court.  On  this  occasion  the  court  and 
members  of  the  bench,  bar,  and  the  pub- 
lic in  attendance  heard  addresses  of 
tribute  to  the  judges  whose  portraits 
were  being  received. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  former  Judge  Curtis  L.  Waller, 
who  for  6  years  prior  to  my  entering  the 
Senate  was  my  devoted  and  able  law  part- 
ner in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  I  should  like  to 
submit,  following  my  remarks  here,  my 
address  on  that  occasion  in  tribute  to 
this  great  and  noble  Jurist,  friend,  and 
citizen.  Judge  Waller. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  this  meaningful  occasion 
and  particularly  to  have  the  honor  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  respected 
as  a  Judge,  admired  as  a  lawyer,  esteemed 
as  a  gentleman,  and  loved  as  a  law  part- 
ner and  friend — Curtis  L.  Waller. 

The  address  follows: 

DEDICATION 

On  July  11,  1950,  a  Judldal  sun,  in  the  fuU 
lustre  and  glow  of  noonday  brilliance,  after 
a  brief  flicker  antl  pause  dropped  suddenly 
behind  the  horizon  of  life  into  eternity  and 
immortality.  For  on  that  day,  Curtis  Longino 
Waller,  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  Florida's  highest  rank- 
ing member  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  died 
after  a  brief  illness,  at  63.  Into  the  grave 
with  him  went  the  hearts  of  a  countless  host 
who  admired  him  for  the  virile  strength  of 


his  mind  and  loved  him  for  the  grandeur  at 
his  character  and  the  noble  beauty  of  hla 
spirit. 

Appointed  as  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Northern  and  Southern  Districts  of 
Florida  in  1940,  he  was  elevated  to  the  circuit 
court  in  1943.  His  Judicial  career  climaxed  a 
rich  and  full  life  which  began  in  Sliver  Creek. 
Mississippi,  where  his  family  was  rooted  and 
reversed,  and  an  uncle  was  governor.  He  took 
his  literary  work  at  Mississippi  College  and 
his  law  degree  at  Millsaps  College.  He  was  a 
high  school  teacher;  secretary  to  the  gifted 
Pat  Harrison  in  the  Hovise  of  Representatives 
in  Congress;  an  aviator  in  World  War  I. 
Returned  from  the  war,  he  Immediately 
gained  distinction  at  the  Bar  of  Mississippi. 
He  served  In  the  Mississippi  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves.  In  1924  he  moved  to  TaUabas- 
see,  Florida,  and  at  once  assumed  leadership 
in  an  eminent  Leon  County  Bar. 

His  counsel  was  sagacious,  his  thinking 
astute  and  profound.  His  character,  about 
which  all  of  his  life  no  man  ever  dared  to 
whisper,  won  profound  respect  for  every  ut- 
terance he  made  to  client  or  court.  He  was 
thorough,  and  when  his  preparation  was  fin- 
ished, sure  of  his  case.  He  had  the  genius  as 
a  lawyer  of  catching  phrase  and  homely  or 
humorous  rhetoric  which  endeared  him  alike 
to  court  and  Jury.  His  standing  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  community  caused  him  to  be 
drafted  against  his  will  to  serve  Leon  County 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  ac- 
cept appointment  as  State  Attorney  for  the 
Second  Judicial  Circuit  of  Florida  for  a  brief 
period. 

He  had  an  enviable  aptitude  for  the  bench, 
for  he  had  that  balance  of  judgment,  that 
Innate  sense  of  justice,  that  courage  of  con- 
viction, as  well  as  that  saturation  In  legal 
principle  and  precedent,  which  makes  the 
Judge.  To  a  judicial  mind  he  brought  a  gen- 
tleman's code  and  a  warm  heart.  His  happy 
diversion  from  labor  was  fishing,  and  he 
wrote  Intriguing  fishing  stories  for  national 
sportsmen's  magazines.  In  the  camp  or  in 
the  friendly  circle  which  he  so  much  loved, 
he  had  no  superior  as  a  storyteller. 

He  was  too  faithful  a  disciple  of  the  law 
not  to  follow  it,  but  he  was  too  Just  a  judge 
not  to  rebel  at  wrong — even  what  he  thought 
was  wrong  law.  He  believed  In  social  justice 
and  progress,  and  as  a  citizen  he  supported 
liberal  men  and  liberal  movements;  out  when 
he  sat  as  a  judge  he  was  the  shield  of  the 
individual,  and  woe  to  those,  pressing  down 
upon  the  citizen,  who  fell  upon  the  p>onlard 
of  his  pen.  As  a  district  Judge  he  had  the 
faculty  to  grasp  the  Issues,  to  rule  promptly 
and  forcibly,  and  to  dispatch  the  covu-fs  busi- 
ness both  quickly  and  well.  As  an  appellate 
judge  he  spurned  verbosity;  he  scorned 
empty  rhetoric  and  cut  through  the  confu- 
sion of  fact  and  word  with  the  lance  of  a 
penetrating  mind  and  what  Mr.  Justice 
Glenn  Terrell  called  "incisive,  pointed  and 
direct  statement." 

In  one  of  his  dissenting  opinions.  Judge 
Waller  said :  "I  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  Congress 
the  absurd  design  to  tax  a  gift  to  a  babe  in 
arms  because  his  estate  must  be  managed 
by  someone  sul  juris,  exercising  the  powers 
of  a  guardian  or  parent,  while  a  gift  to  an 
adult,  requiring  no  managing  third  party.  Is 
tax  free.  Congress  likes  adult  voters,  but 
surely  not  that  well."  Fondren  v.  Commis- 
sioner. 141  F.  2d  419,  422  (1944). 

But  he  could  put  a  romantic  shaft  upon  bis 
arrow:  In  Oews  v.  United  States,  160  F.  2d 
746,  747  (1947),  he  began  the  opinion  of  the 
court:  "The  beautiful  Suwannee  River — the 
mention  of  which  calls  to  memory  a  plaintive 
melody  of  strumming  banjos,  humming  bees, 
childhood's  playful  hours,  a  hut  among  the 
bushes,  and  a  longing  to  go  back  to  the  place 
where  the  old  folks  stay — was  the  scene  of 
the  cruel  and  revolting  crime  that  provoked 
the  gesture  of  dealing  out  Justice  that  Is  this 
case." 
His  Judicial  reputation  was  rising  aU  over 
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the  country.  Th«  law  he  loved  has  lost  one  of 
its  finest  and  best. 

We  became  friends  shortly  after  1926  and, 
until  he  went  away,  our  lives,  like  our  hearts, 
were  cloee  together.  When  he  wa«  lowered 
beneath  the  gentle  pine  which  is  his  sentinel 
in  Tallahassee,  there  came  back  to  my  mind 
the  noble  words  of  Antony  over  the  body  of 
Brutus  at  Phllippi: 

•His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mlx'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  This  was  a  man!"  " 

And  ir  we  add  "and  a  great  and  Just  Judge," 
there  is  a  fitting  epitaph  lor  Curtis  L.  Waller. 


No  one  questions  the  importance  of 
Hong  Kong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
British  are  not  without  influence  for  it 
must  be  important  to  the  Communists 
for  the  British  to  remain  there,  or  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  pushed  out 
years  ago. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
what  London  would  do  if  these  same  ships 
tried  to  trade  with  Rhodesia.  I  am  sat- 
isfied their  policy  toward  their  owners 
would  be  decidedly  different.  For  reasons 
that  have  apparently  been  satisfactory 
to  our  State  Department,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  Government  to  support  the 


British  position  on  boycotting  trade  with 
Rhodesia.  Many  factors  imdoubtedly 
went  into  that  decision.  Nevertheless,  one 
certainly  would  expect  at  least  equal 
concern  on  the  part  of  London  for  a  sit- 
uation so  vitally  affecting  the  efforts  of 
one  of  its  oldest  allies. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  make  a 
greater  effort  to  prevail  upon  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  our  efforts  to  bring  peace 
to  that  tragic  land. 

At  this  point  I  include  a  chart  detail- 
ing free  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam 
this  year. 


BILL  TO  IMPROVE  JUDICIAL  MA- 
CHINERY OF  MILITARY  COURTS- 
MARTIAL 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
listing  of  public  bills  and  resolutions  in 
yesterday's  Congressional  Record,  H.R. 
15173  was  inadvertently  introduced  by 
me  in  behalf  of  Congressmen  Ashley, 
Bingham,  Boland,  Burton  of  California, 
DiGGS,  Edwards  of  California,  Legcett, 

LOWENSTEIN,  MnCVA,  MOSHER,  Moss,  Ot- 

tincer,  Pucinski,  Rees,  Rosenthal,  St 
Germain,  Scheuer,  Stafford,  Stokes, 
Taft,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Yates,  and 
CoNYERS.  This  bill  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  and  for  other  purposes. 

However,  the  bill  which  I  intended  to 
introduce  in  behalf  of  the  above-named 
cosponsors  would  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  judicial  ma- 
chinery of  military  courts -martial.  I  re- 
gret this  error,  and  I  wish  to  advise  the 
cosponsors  that  the  correct  bill  will  be 
introduced  today. 


1969  FREE  WORLD  SHIP  ARRIVALS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 
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TRADING  WITH   THE 
ENEMY 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
a  table.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  November  there  were  seven  more 
free  world  ship  arrivals  in  North  Viet- 
nam, according  to  information  I  have  just 
received  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  brings  the  total  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1969  to  92  as  compared  to 
135  for  the  same  period  in  1968.  Overall, 
then,  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  some 
cautious  encouragement. 

What  continues  to  be  most  disturbing 
about  this  trading  with  the  enemy  is  the 
major  role  played  by  vessels  fiying  the 
British  flag.  Of  the  92  arrivals  this  year, 
67,  or  72  percent  were  made  by  ships 
sailing  under  the  Union  Jack.  This  is 
basically  the  same  percentage  as  last  year 
when  there  were  104  British  flag  arrivals 
during  the  first  11  months. 

The  official  explanations  and  excuses 
for  this  traffic  state  that  these  vessels 
are  registered  in  the  British  crown  col- 
ony of  Hong  Kong;  that  they  are  owned 
or  controlled  by  Chinese  Communists; 
and  that  the  British  Government  is  in- 
capable or  afraid  to  do  anything  about 
it 


NATIONAL  WELFARE  AND  JOB  DATA 
BANKS  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED  IN 
LEGISLATION  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  pro- 
visions of  two  major  proposals  before 
Congress  individual  dossiers  on  some 
33 ',2  million  Americans  can  be  prepared 
and  housed  in  Federal  computers.  These 
human  intelligence  centers  are  integral 
but  Uttle  noticed  parts  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969  and  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1969  now  in  formative 
stages  of  consideration  by  House  and 
Senate  committees.  If  Congress  approves 
these  measures  a  national  welfare  data 
bank  will  be  created  and  administered 
by  the  Social  Security  Administraticjn 
and  a  national  job  bank  established  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  proposed  Family  Assistance  Act 
of  1969  is  President  Nixon's  worthwhile 
effort  to  reform  a  welfare  system  in 
crisis.  It  encompasses  many  desirable 
improvements  as  well  as  a  program  to 
centralize  the  personal  flies  of  welfare 
recipients  through  national  eligibility 
standards  or  direct  payments  to  individ- 
uals. There  are  officially  estimated  to  be 
25  million  Americans  who  are  considered 
to  be  living  at  the  poverty  level.  These 
citizens  would  be  included  in  the  income 
maintenance  program  anr'  consequently 
their  personal  files  prepared  for  use  in 
the  welfare  data  bank.  Last  year  some 
9,963,000  persons  including  only  1,825,- 
000  eligible  for  public  assistance,  were 
served  by  public  employment  offices 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  two 
groups  total  about  33 '72  million  people. 

Directly  related  to  the  family  assist- 
ance program  through  its  requirement 
that  all  adult  recipients  register  with 
public  employment  offices  for  manpower 
services  and  training  is  the  creation  of 
a  national  computer  Job  bank.  I  support 


the  purpose  of  this  job  bank:  Using  com- 
puter technology  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  finding  the  best  workers  for  jobs 
and  the  best  jobs  for  unemployed  work- 
ers. This  computer  operation  would  be 
State  based  with  Washington  at  its  hub 
through  which  millions  of  registrants  at 
public  employment  service  offices  would 
be  profiled  against  job  opportunities  filed 
with  these  centers.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor wants  the  elementary  stage  of  the 
program  installed  in  55  major  cities  by 
June  1970,  and  the  full  integration  of 
the  matching  process  a  short  time  there- 
after. Once  operational,  anyone  register- 
ing with  a  public  employment  service 
office  would  find  a  detailed  personal  ffie 
of  facts  about  him,  his  financial  situa- 
tion and  complete  job  experience  record 
linked  to  a  national  network  of  comput- 
ers and  telecommunications  machinery. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  the  unemployed  having  jobs  and 
those  on  public  assistance  becoming  self- 
sufficient.  These  objectives  can  no  doubt 
be  augmented  by  computer  technology, 
perhaps  by  national  dossier  centers.  My 
concern  over  the  creation  of  any  national 
data  bank  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
Congress  and  the  public  should  scrutinize 
what  these  storehouses  of  personal  files 
will  be  once  they  are  in  operation.  We 
must  carefully  examine  the  issues  of  pri- 
vacy and  confidentiality  in  terms  of  the 
use  and  possible  abuse  of  data  once  re- 
corded in  Federal  computers. 

Recently  the  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion which  would  regulate  the  activities 
of  credit  reporting  companies  as  they 
apply  to  investigative  reports  on  consum- 
ers seeking  credit,  insurance  or  employ- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  pre- 
vent consumers  from  behig  impugned  or 
harassed  because  of  inaccurate  informa- 
tion on  a  computerized  credit  report  and 
to  provide  confidentiality  and  accuracy 
requirements  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  credit  information. 

While  I  have  long  been  concerned  over 
the  inability  of  consumers  to  protect 
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tbonselTes  from  false  credit  Information. 
I  am  amazed  that  Congress  has  not 
questioned  whether  a  similar  situation 
might  not  also  exist  in  those  Fedo-al 
agencies  which  utilize  personal  data  re- 
ports in  their  normal  course  of  work.  The 
vast  amoimt  of  decentralized  individual 
data  stored  in  Washington,  as  well  as 
the  countless  requests  by  Federal  agen- 
cies for  additional  personal  information, 
provides  fertile  grounds  for  invasions  of 
individual  privacy. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  built-in  privacy 
protections  should  be  legislatively  pro- 
vided at  the  outset  of  these  hiunan  in- 
formation banks.  Restrictions  on  the  in- 
tegration and  coordination  of  personal 
Government  records  are  needed  in  order 
to  prevent  unlimited  access  to  individual 
flies.  Individuals  should  be  allowed  to 
Inspect,  and  challenge  if  necessary,  yie 
contents  of  his  file  for  erroneous  infor- 
mation. Once  an  individual  terminates 
participation  in  a  public  assistance  pro- 
gram his  file  should  be  destroyed  and  the 
subject  person  notified  of  this  action. 
This  view  is  not  without  substantial  sup- 
port from  those  who  have  spoken  on  the 
earlier  plan  for  creating  a  National 
Statistical  Data  Center. 

Congressional  hearings  abound  with 
testimony  which,  when  summarized,  con- 
clude that  a  statistical  center  where 
sterilized  data,  devoid  of  any  individual 
identifiers  and  equipped  with  effective 
controls  on  access  and  dissemination  to 
the  information  it  houses,  could  be  a 
constructive  and  worthwhile  Federal  en- 
terprise. But  any  system  that  is  exclu- 
sively designed  to  develop  and  maintain 
personal  dossiers,  uncontrolled  in  scope 
and  subject  was  imiformly  condemned, 
even  by  the  Budget  Bureau  witness.  New 
strong  standards  of  confidentially  and 
other  special  arrangements  restricting 
access  and  reuse  of  these  files,  must  be 
provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  has  come  when 
Congress  must  analyze  and  evaluate 
carefully  any  proposal  which  requires  the 
establishment  of  a  centralized  data  bank, 
particularly  one  which  is  specifically  de- 
signed as  a  human  intelligence  system. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  assert  our  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  this  area 
which  has  long  been  a  specialist's  domain 
but  wherein  emanates  programs  having 
serious  impact  on  the  citizens'  privacy. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
the  press  and  public  to  these  important 
questions  as  several  committees  of  Con- 
gress review  the  major  elements  and 
move  toward  final  consideration  of  these 
national  programs. 


HOMECOMING  FOR  KANSAS 
NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend 'his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
happy  week  for  many  Kansas  families. 
The  long-awaited  return  of  the  69th  In- 
fantry Brigade  of  the  K&ns&s  Army  Na- 
uonal  Guard  is  a  reality.  The  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  brigade  will  be  re- 
leased from  Federal  active  duty  and  re- 
turned to  State  service  on  Friday. 
December  12,  1969. 


These  units  from  the  Kansas  Army 
National  Guard,  along  with  the  Kansas 
Tactical  Air  National  Guard  sqoadron 
were  mobilized  in  May  1968  at  the  time 
of  the  Piieblo  crisis. 

The  men  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
returned  from  duty  in  Korea  and  other 
foreign  assignm^its  during  the  summer. 
Formal  military  homecoming  cere- 
monies will  be  held  for  personnel  of  the 
69th  Infantry  Brigade  in  various  Kansas 
cities  today  and  Thursday.  One  of  these 
ceremonies  will  be  held  in  Wichita,  which 
is  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  truly  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  be  present  for  those  ceremonies 
because  of  the  important  legislative  pro- 
gram which  faces  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  week. 

We  are  happy  for  these  men  and  their 
families.  Reunions  with  one's  friends  and 
loved  ones  are  always  happy  occasions, 
but  it  is  even  more  significant  when  it 
comes  at  the  Christmas  season.  They 
have  sacrificed  much  to  serve  their  coun- 
try at  a  difficult  time. 

They  left  their  jobs  and  other  career 
pursuits  to  serve  in  the  interest  of  the 
defense  and  security  of  this  Nation.  As 
one  who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  I  am  well  aware  of 
their  sacrifices. 

Kansas  has  indeed  done  its  share  in 
providing  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
manpower  mobilized  in  1968.  Approxi- 
mately 900  men  served  on  active  duty 
with  the  184th  Kansas  Tactical  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Squadron.  There  were  3,- 
400  enlisted  men  and  offlcef-s  called  up 
with  the  69th  Infantry  Brigade,  and  of 
this  number.  235  officers  and  approxi- 
mately 1,800  enlisted  men  served  in  Viet- 
nam. Unfortunately,  all  of  these  men  did 
not  come  back.  Twenty-four  Kansans 
were  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam,  and  flve 
died  from  other  causes. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  these 
men  who  symbolize  the  meaning  of  the 
National  Guard's  tradition  of  readiness.  I 
salute  those  who  this  week  return  to 
civilian  life  and  wish  them  success,  hap- 
piness and  peace.  Congratulations  cer- 
tainly are  in  order  for  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  69th  Infantry 
Brigade. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  units  of  the  bri- 
gade to  be  honored  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  homecoming  ceremonies: 
State   op   Kansas,    MirrrAHT   De- 
partment,   Office   of  the   Ad- 
JTJTANT  General, 

Topeka,  November  25. 1969. 
Subject:  Homecoming  Ceremonies  for  69th 
Infantry  Brigade  (Separate).  See  Distribu- 
tion. 

1.  Reference  is  made  to  letter,  AGO-AR,  19 
November  1969,  Subject:  Return  to  State 
Status  of  69th  Infantry  Brigade. 

2.  Formal  military  ceremonies  will  be  held 
for  all  personnel  of  the  69th  Infantry  Brigade 
as  follows: 


A.     TOPEKA,     1400     HOURS,     WEDNESDAY,     10 
DECEMBER    1960 

(1)  HHC  (-),  69th  Infantry  Brigade  (Sep) 
(Topeka) . 

(2)  MP  &  Med  Plat,  HHC,  69th  Inf  Bde 
(St  Marys). 

(3)  169th  Engr  Co  (-)   (Emporia). 

(4)  1st  &  2nd  Engr  PUte,  169th  Engr  Co 
(E\ireka) . 


(5)  Bridge  Plat,  168th  Xngr  Co  (OouncU 
Orore). 

(6)  Oo  A.  169th  Bpi  Bn  (Topeka). 

(7)  Co  D  (-),  169U1  8pt  Bn  (IfarysvUle). 

(8)  Mech  Malnt.  PUt.  Co  D,  lOStb  Spt  Bn 
(Belleville) . 

(9)  Acft  Malnt.  Plat,  Oo  D,  169th  Spt  Bn 
(Topeka). 

B.    THT7RSOAT,    11    OKCKICBER    1069 

1.  Hiawatha,  1030  hours 

(a)  HHB,  2nd,  Bn.  130th  Arty  (-)    (Hla- 
wathtk). 

(b)  Comm  Plat,  Sup  &  Malnt  Plat.  HHB. 
2nd  Bn,  130th  Arty  (Troy). 

(c)  Btry  A.  2nd  Bn,  130th  Arty  (Sabetha). 

(d)  Btry  B,  2nd  Bn,  130th  Arty  (Horton). 

(e)  Btry  C,  2nd  Bn,  130th  Arty   (Paola). 

2.  Wichita,  1500  hours 

(a)  HHC,  1st  Bn,  13'mi  Inf  (WicbiU). 

(b)  Co  A  (-).  IstBn,  137th  Inf  (Wlnfleld). 

(c)  2nd  Rifle  Plat  &  Wpna  Plat,  Co  A,  lat 
Bn,  137th  Inf  (Arkansas  City). 

(d)  Co  B  (-).  1st  Bn,  137th  Inf  (Wichita). 

(e)  2nd  Rifle  Plat  &  Wpns  Plat,  Co  B,  Ist 
Bn,  137th  Inf  (Wellington). 

(f )  Co  C  (  _  ) ,  Ist  Bn.  137th  Inf  (Wichita) . 

(g)  2nd  &  3rd  Rifle  PlaU  &  Wpns  PUt  Co 
C,  Ist  Bn,  137th  Inf  (Newton) . 

(h)  Troop  E  ( _  ) ,  114th  Cav  (McPherson) . 
(i)   3rd  Armd  Cav  Plat  &  Tip  Malnt  Sec. 
Troop  E,  114th  Cav  (Manhattan) . 

C.    KANSAS    CITT,     1400    HOURS,    VUDAT.     12 
DECEMBER    1969 

(1)  HHC  (  — ),  2nd  Bn,  137th  Inf  (Kansas 
City) . 

(2)  Bn  Recon.  Bn  Hv  Mort  &  Bn  AT  PlaU, 
2nd  Bn,  137th  Inf  (Lawrence) . 

(3)  Co  A,  2nd  Bn,  137tb  Inf  (Leavenworth) . 

(4)  Co  B  (_),  2nd  Bn.  137th  InX  (Atchi- 
son). 

(5)  2nd  Rifle  Plat  &  Wpns  Plat,  Co  B,  2nd 
Bn,  137th  Inf  (Holton) . 

(6)  Co  C,  2nd  Bn.  137th  Inf  (Kansas  City). 

(7)  HHD,  169th  Spt  Bn  (Kansas  City). 

(8)  Co  B,  169th  Spt  Bn  (Kansas  City). 

(9)  Co  C,  169th  Spt  Bn  (Kansas  City). 

(10)  169th  Avn  Co  (Kansas  City). 

2.  Additional  information  will  be  furnished 
to  all  concerned  as  it  becomes  available. 
For  the  Adjutant  General: 

Philip  W.  Smtth, 
BG,  AGC,  KanARNG, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


GE  STRIKE  ISSUE 


(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  express  my  support  of  the 
General  Electric  strikers,  and  I  plan  to 
personally  join  in  the  boycott  of  General 
Electric  products. 

The  issues  in  this  strike  do  not  simply 
revolve  around  whether  or  not  the  ulti- 
mate settlement  between  the  union  and 
the  company  will  compensate  the  work- 
ers for  an  increased  cost  of  hvlng,  but 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  labor- 
management  relationship  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  judicial  process. 

Behind  the  motives  and  actions  of  the 
company  lie  their  policy  of  "Boulwar- 
Ism,"  a  name  derived  from  the  tactics 
and  beliefs  of  a  former  GE  vice  president. 
Boulwarism  threatens  the  very  right  of 
any  union,  group,  or  individual  worker 
to  retain  a  viable  and  relistic  involve- 
ment in  salary  negotiations. 

Lemuel  Boulware  outlined  his  philos- 
ophy in  a  recently  published  book.  Es- 
sentially, the  poUcy  works  like  this:  A 
company  will,  through  some  responsible 
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and  responsive  process,  arrive  at  a  figure 
for  the  worker's  contract;  once  made  it 
should  not  be  increased  or  altered. 

This  approach  does  not  recognize  the 
very  right  of  the  union  or  the  worker  to 
negotiate — to  bargain.  It  permits  the 
company  to  dicker  with  itself,  demean 
the  very  existence  of  the  union,  and  ne- 
glect the  needs  of  the  worker.  Does  this 
not  reflect  and  remind  us  of  the  early 
struggles,  the  old  economic  class  systems, 
the  cries  of  the  worker  and  the  very  rea- 
sons why  trade  unionism  was  created? 

On  October  28,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  in  NLRB 
against  General  Electric  handed  down  a 
long-awaited  decision  dealing  with  the 
unfair  practices  charges  arising  from  the 
1960  GE-union  negotiations.  An  issue  be- 
fore the  court  wa.s  the  legality  of  the 
"take  it  or  leave  it"  method  of  negotia- 
tions. 

The  court,  aft?r  examining  the  com- 
pany's negotiation  techniques,  held 
"Boulwarism"  to  be  unlawful  and  direct- 
ed the  company  to  engage  in  genuine 
collective  bargaining.  The  couit  found 
that  "Boulwarism"  had  two  major  facets. 
It  stated : 

First,  a  take-tt-or-leave-it  approach  (fair 
firm  offer)  to  negotiations  In  general  which 
emphasized  both  the  powerlessness  and  use- 
lessness  of  the  Union  to  its  members  and 
second,  a  communications  program  that  pic- 
tured the  Company  as  the  true  defender  of 
the  employees  interests,  further  denigrating 
the  Union,  and  sharply  curbing  the  Com- 
pany's ability  to  change  Its  own  position. 

In  criticizing  the  company's  stiff  and 
unbending  attitude,  the  court  said : 

The  Company's  tactics  seemed  so  clearly 
designed  to  show  the  employees  that  the 
Union  could  win  them  nothing  more  than 
the  Company  was  prepared  to  offer.  It  is 
even  more  apparent  that  a  unilateral  offer — 
over  which  the  Union  may  not  bargain — 
diminishes  the  rewards  and  the  Importance 
of  the  bargaining  at  the  end  of  the  contract 
period.  Thus,  the  Union's  ability  to  function 
as  a  bargaining  representative  is  seriously 
Impaired.  Indeed,  such  conduct  amounts  to 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Company 
that  not  only  the  Union,  but  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining  itself  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

Prior  to  this  past  Saturday,  the  tactics 
by  the  company  resembled  those  of  1960. 
They  refused  to  submit  the  grievance  to 
an  impartial  third  party  for  arbitration. 
The  company's  offer  of  a  6-percent  wage 
increase  was  far  from  being  responsive 
and  responsible  when,  during  the  last  3 
years  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
by  13  percent.  In  addition,  the  company 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  include  a  cost- 
of-living  escalator  clause  in  this  con- 
tract. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  the  rec- 
ord and  history  of  this  strike  to  deter- 
mine first,  whether  the  offer  by  the  com- 
pany is  in  fact  "responsible  and  respon- 
sive" and  second,  whether  or  not  Gen- 
eral Electric  is,  even  now,  imwilling  to 
abide  by  the  recent  court  decision — not- 
withstanding its  recent  offer. 

I  support  this  strike  for  I  am  against 
"Boulwarism"  and  everything  that  it  im- 
plies and  destroys.  This  is  not  just  the 
fight  of  the  150,000  striking  workers,  but 
is  the  struggle  of  all  union  members  and 
those  who  have  compassion  for  the  work- 
ing man  of  America. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  my 

declaration. 
Following  is  the  majority  opinion  in 

this  recent  case: 

[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit— Nos.      337,      338 — September     term, 
1968] 
(Argued  June  3,  1969;  Decided  October  28, 

1969.) 

(Docket  Nos.  29502,  29576) 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Peti- 
tioner. V.  General  Electric  Company, 
Respondent,  and  Internaional  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers, 
af1-.-cio,  intervenor. 
Before:  Waterman.  Friendly  and  Kaufman, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Petitions  to  review  and  to  enforce  order  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  based  on 
findings  of  unfair  labor  practices  and  failure 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  in  violation  of  sec- 
tions 3(a)  (1)  and  (5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  29  U.S.C.  §§  158(a)  (1),  (5). 
Order  enforced. 

KAtTFMAN,  Circuit  Judge:  Almost  ten  years 
after  the  events  that  gave  rise  to  this  con- 
troversy, we  are  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  an  employer  may  be  guilty  of  bad 
faith  barg.ilntng,  though  he  reaches  an  agree- 
ment with  the  union,  albeit  on  the  com- 
pany's terms.  We  must  also  decide  if  the 
compan  •  committed  three  specific  violations 
of  the  duty  to  bargain  by  falling  to  furnish 
information  requested  by  the  union,  by  at- 
tempting to  deal  separately  with  lUE  locals, 
and  by  presenting  a  personal  accident  Insur- 
ance program  on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis. 

I.  THE  PRIOR  proceedings 

In  the  wake  of  what  It  regarded  as  unsatis- 
factory negotiations  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  (GE)  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1960,  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO 
(lUE)  filed  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
General  Counsel,  on  April  12,  1961,  filed  a 
complaint  alleging  that  GE  had  committed 
unfair  labor  practices  In  violation  of  sections 
8(a)(1),  8(a)(3),  and  8(a)(5)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  29  U.S.C.  |§  158 
(a)(1),  158(a)(3),  and  158(a)(5)  (1964). 
Hearings  were  held  before  a  trial  examiner 
between  July,  1961,  and  January,  1963.  and 
Included  testimony,  oral  argiunent.  and  sub- 
mission of  briefs.  The  Trial  Examiner  issued 
his  Intermediate  Report  on  April  1,  1963, 
which  found  GE  guilty  of  several  unfair 
labor  practices.  GE  and  the  HJE  filed  excep- 
tions to  the  Intermediate  Report,  and  on 
December  16,  1964,  the  NLRB  agreed  with  the 
Trial  Examiner.  150  N.L.R.B.  192  (1964). 

There  followed  the  race  to  the  courthouse 
that  Is  an  unhappy  feature  too  often  en- 
countered m  these  matters.  See  Carrlngton, 
Crowded  Dockets  and  the  Courts  of  Appeals: 
The  Threat  to  the  Function  of  Review  and 
the  National  Law.  82  Harv.  L.  Rev.  542,  598- 
600  (1969).  Since  GE  does  business  In  every 
state,  every  court  of  appeals  has  Jurisdiction, 
If  GE's  petition  for  review  Is  first  filed  there. 
See  29  U.S.C.  §  160(f)  (1964);  28  U.S.C.  §  2112 
(1964).  The  lUE  claimed  that  It  filed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  14  seconds  be- 
fore GE  handed  its  petition  to  the  clerk  In 
the  Seventh  Circuit.  GE's  version  of  course 
differed.  The  NLRB,  admitting  Its  confusion 
(not  without  reason.  It  would  seem),  sug- 
gested that  since  the  question  of  timing  was 
Incapable  of  rational  solution,  the  Second 
Circuit,  where  the  unfair  labor  practices  com- 
plained of  occurred,  would  be  the  logical 
place  to  begin.  The  District  of  Columbia  and 
Seventh  Circuits  agreed.  WE  v.  NLRB.  343 
P.  2d  327  (D.C.  Clr.  1965);  GE  v.  NLRB,  58 
LRRM  2694  (7th  Clr.  1965).  Another  year 
was  required  to  determine  that  the  Union's 
proper  status  In  the  action  was  that  of  In- 
tervenor.  NLRB  v.  General  Electric  Co.,  69 
IjRRM  2094,  2096  (2d  Clr.  1966),  vacated  and 


remanded,  WE  v.  NLRB.  382  U.S.  366  (1966), 
modified  on  remand.  NLRB  v.  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  358  P.  2d  292  (2d  Clr.) ,  cert,  denied, 
386  U.S.  898  (1966) .  See  International  Unirm, 
Local  283  V.  Scofield,  332  U.S.  205   (1965). 

In  order  for  the  action  to  reach  Its  pres(  nt 
state  of  ripeness,  this  court  consolidated 
GE's  petition  for  review  (No.  29576)  with  the 
Board's  petition  for  enforcement  (No.  295C2). 
NLRB  V.  General  Electric  Co.,  358  F.  2d  i,'92 
(2d  Clr.  1966),  cert,  denied,  385  U.S.  h98 
(1966) .  Another  year  and  a  half  passed  while 
the  parties  attempted  to  settle  the  case  with- 
out recourse  to  further  litigation.  When  a 
satisfactory  settlement  proved  too  elusive, 
they  reentered  the  fray  with  renewed  vigor, 
undiminished  by  the  passage  of  time,  two 
successive  collective  bargaining  contracts 
(1963  and  1966),  and  by  another  suit  over 
proper  representation  arising  out  of  the  196fl 
negotiations.  McLeod  v.  General  Electric  Co., 
257  P.  Supp.  690  (S.DJf.Y.),  revd  366  P.  2d 
847  (2d  Clr.  1966),  remanded  385  U.S.  533 
( 1967) .  See  also  General  Electric  Co.  v.  NLRB. 
No  32867  (2d  Clr.,  June  9,  1969) . 

II.    THE    BARGAINING    BACKGROUND 

General  Electric,  a  New  York  corporation, 
is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  best  known 
manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment,  ap- 
pliances, and  the  like.  Its  products— manu- 
factured In  all  the  50  states — range  from 
refrigerators  to  atomic  energy  plants,  from 
submarines  to  light  bulbs.  In  1960,  it  em- 
ployed about  250,000  men  and  women;  of 
these  only  120,000  were  unionized.  The  IDE 
is  an  International  union,  affiliated  with  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  had  a  total  membership  of 
about  300,000.  In  1960  It  represented  some 
70.000  of  the  120,000  unionized  GE  employ- 
ees, formally  grouped  In  more  than  105  bar- 
gaining units,  and  was  far  and  away  the 
largest  single  union  with  whom  GE  dealt. 
The  next  largest,  the  United  Electrical  Work- 
ers (UE),  represented  only  10,000  members, 
and  the  remaining  50,000  unionized  em- 
ployees were  split  among  some  100-odd  other 
unions  or  bargaining  agents  who  dealt  in- 
dependently with  GE.  A  high  proportion  of 
GE  employees  are  supervisory  or  managerial 
personnel,  who  are  available  to  the  company 
In  the  event  of  a  strike. 

The  present  action  has  Its  roots  deep  In 
the  history  of  prior  negotiations  and  bar- 
gaining relationships.  Before  1950,  the  major 
union  was  the  UE.  In  1946,  negotiations 
reached  an  Impasse  and  resulted  in  a  serious 
and  crippling  strike.  GE  eventually  capitu- 
lated, and  agreed  to  a  settlement  that  it  later 
characterized  as  a  "debacle,"  and  beyond  the 
company's  ability  to  meet. 

GE's  response  came  in  the  form  of  a  new 
approach  to  employee  relations,  urged  by 
one  of  Its  vice  presidents,  Lemuel  R.  Boul- 
ware.  Although  GE  generally  objects  to  use 
of  the  term,  describing  It  as  a  "hostile  label," 
the  tactic  of  "Boulwarelsm"  associated  with 
his  name  soon  became  the  hallmark  of  the 
company's  entire  attitude  towards  its 
employees. 

In  many  respects,  GE's  negotiating  policy 
after  the  1946  strike  followed  a  predictable 
course.  The  Company  had  been  concerned 
over  the  antipathy  many  of  the  employees 
displayed  during  the  strike.  It  decided  that 
It  was  no  longer  enough  to  act  In  a  manner 
that  It  thought  becoming  for  a  "good"  em- 
ployer; It  had  to  Insure  that  the  employees 
recognized  and  appreciated  the  Company's 
efforts  m  their  behalf.  The  problem  was  per- 
ceived as  a  failure  to  apply  GE's  highly  suc- 
cessful consumer  product  merchandising 
techniques  to  the  employment  relations  field. 

The  new  plan  was  threefold.  GE  began  by 
soliciting  comments  from  Its  local  manage- 
ment personnel  on  the  desires  of  the  work 
force,  and  the  type  and  level  of  benefits  that 
they  expected.  These  were  then  translated  In- 
to specific  proposals,  and  their  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness researched.  In  order  to  formulate  a 
"product"  that  would  be  attractive  to  tne 
employees,  and  within  the  Company's  means. 
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The  last  step  was  the  most  Important,  most 
innovative,  and  most  often  criticized.  GE 
took  Its  "product" — now  a  series  of  fully- 
formed  bargaining  proposals— and  "sold"  It 
to  Its  employees  and  the  general  public. 
Through  a  veritable  avalanche  of  publicity, 
reaching  awesome  proportions  prior  to  and 
during  negotiations,  GE  sought  to  tell  Its 
side  of  the  Issues  to  Its  employees.  It  de- 
scribed Its  proposals  as  a  "fair,  firm  offer," 
characteristic  of  Its  desire  to  "do  right  volun- 
tarily," without  the  need  for  any  union  pres- 
sure or  strike.  In  negotiations,  GE  announced 
that  It  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"blood-and-threat-and-thunder"  approach, 
in  which  each  side  presented  patently  un- 
reasonable demands,  and  finally  chose  a  mid- 
dle ground  that  both  knew  would  be  the 
probable  outcome  even  before  the  beginning 
of  the  bargaining.  The  Company  believed 
that  such  tactics  diminished  the  company's 
credltoblllty  In  the  eyes  of  Its  employees,  and 
at  the  same  time  appeared  to  give  the  union 
credit  for  wringing  from  the  Company  what 
It  had  been  willing  to  offer  all  along.  Hence- 
forth GE  would  hold  nothing  back  when  it 
made  Its  offer  to  the  Union;  It  would  take  all 
the  facts  Into  consideration,  and  make  that 
offer  it  thought  right  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. Though  willing  to  accept  Union  sug- 
gestions based  on  facts  the  Company  might 
have  overlooked,  once  the  basic  outlines  of 
the  proposal  had  been  set,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  Unlofi  disagreed  would  be  no  ground  for 
change.  When  GE  said  firm.  It  meant  firm, 
and  It  denounced  the  traditional  give  and 
take  of  the  so-called  auction  bargaining  as 
"flea  bitten  eastern  type  of  cunning  and  dis- 
honest but  pointless  haggling." 

To  bring  its  position  home  to  Its  em- 
ployees, GE  utilized  a  vast  network  of  plant 
newspapers,  bulletins,  letters,  television  and 
radio  announcements,  and  personal  contacts 
through  management  personnel. 

Side  by  side  with  Its  poUcles  of  "doing 
right  voluntarily"  through  a  "firm,  fair  of- 
fer," GE  also  pursued  a  policy  of  guarantee- 
ing uniformity  among  unions,  and  between 
union  and  non-union  employees.  Thus  all 
unions  received  substantially  the  same  offer, 
and  unrepresented  employees  were  assured 
that  they  would  gain  nothing  through  repre- 
sentation that  they  would  not  have  had  In 
any  case.  Prior  to  1960,  GE  held  up  Its  pro- 
posed benefits  for  unrepresented  employees 
until  the  unions  agreed,  or  until  the  old  con- 
tract with  the  Union  expired. 

The  lUE  split  off  from  the  UE  In  1950, 
when  the  UE  was  expelled  from  the  CIO  for 
alleged  Communist  domination.  Since  1950, 
the  lUE  and  GE  have  bargained  on  a  multi- 
unit  basis,  despite  the  presence  of  separate 
unit  certifications  for  lUE  locals.  The  pat- 
tern was  continued  In  successive  1951,  1952, 
1954,  and  1955  renewal  contracts.  In  prac- 
tice, the  lUE  has  dealt  with  the  company 
through  Its  General  Electric  Conference 
Board,  composed  of  delegates  elected  from 
lUE  locals.  Under  the  Union  constitution,  the 
Conference  Board  may  call  strikes,  make 
contact  proposals,  and  conclude  agreements, 
regardless  of  an  individual  local's  consent. 
GE  has  dealt  with,  and  recognized  the  status 
of,  the  Conference  Board  since  1950,  although 
the  national  agreements  frequently  provided 
that  some  matters,  usually  minor,  would  be 
left  to  local  agreement. 

The  1956  Contract,  which  was  to  run  for 
five  years,  contained  a  provision  allowing  the 
Union  to  reopen  In  1958,  solely  on  the  Issue 
of  employment  security.  The  union  did  so, 
but  was  unable  either  to  gain  concessions 
from  the  Company,  or  to  elicit  enough  sup- 
port for  a  strike. 

ni.   THE    I960    NEGOTIATIONS 

Under  the  1955  Contract,  the  earliest  date 
that  either  party  could  compel  the  begin- 
ning of  negotUtlons  was  August  16,  1960, 
45  days  before  the  end  of  the  contract.  Both 
sides,  however,  were  anxloxis  to  take  at  least 


some  preliminary  steps  before  they  were 
required  to. 

The  lUE  set  up  a  loose  alliance  with  sev- 
eral other  AFL-CIO  unions  who  bargained 
with  GE,  and  they  Jointly  polled  their  mem- 
bers on  proposals.  Before  the  actual  begin- 
ning of  formal  negotiations,  the  lUE  also 
began  preparing  its  members  through  In- 
formation about  some  of  the  possible  de- 
mands that  appeared  likely  to  be  presented 
to  GE. 

Since  the  linchpin  of  the  "Boulware  ap- 
proach" was  to  bring  GE's  side  of  the  story 
home  to  its  employees  and  to  the  general 
public.  It  began  In  the  latter  part  of  1959 
to  advise  Its  Employment  Relations  Mana- 
gers of  the  subjects  that  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  with  employees.  This  was  ef- 
fected through  various  media.  Including 
plant  publications  and  personal  contact. 
General  arguments  In  favor  of  keeping  GE 
competitive  through  low  costs,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  receiving  GE  benefits  without 
having  to  wait  for  Union  officials  to  approve 
them,  were  among  the  suggestions  presented. 

Informal  meetings  were  first  held  In  Jan- 
uary, 1960,  and  Union  and  Company  subse- 
quently Joined  In  preparing  a  body  of  In- 
formation. Neither  side  felt  any  Inclination 
to  complain  of  want  of  cooperation  at  this 
stage.  GE.  m  fact,  toak  pains  to  suggest 
alternate  Information  when  the  precise 
form  the  Union  desired  was  unavailable. 

Before  another  planned  Informal  meeting 
In  June,  1960,  GE  notified  the  lUE  by  letter 
that  as  of  July  it  would  Institute  a  contrib- 
utory group  accident  and  life  Insurance  plan 
for  all  employees,  but  If  the  Union  objected, 
only  unrepresented  employees  would  receive 
the  benefits.  The  Union  protested  that  the 
Company  had  to  bargain  before  making  such 
a  unilateral  change,  but  GE  insisted  that  the 
1955  lUE-GE  Pension  and  Insurtince  agree- 
ment waived  all  such  requirements.  The 
Union  stlU  objected,  and  the  program  was 
put  Into  effect  only  for  unrepresented  em- 
ployees. 

At  the  June  meeting,  the  Union  stated 
its  proposals,  as  they  then  stood.  Without 
much  discussion,  other  than  some  minor 
clarifications,  Philip  D.  Moore,  GE's  Union 
Relations  Service  Manager  and  chief  nego- 
tiator, called  the  proposals  "astronomical"  In 
cost,  "ridiculous,"  and  not  designed  for  early 
settlement. 

Following  the  presentation  of  these  pro- 
posals, the  early  publicity  phase  of  the  Boul- 
ware swung  Into  high  gear.  Employing  vir- 
tually all  media,  from  television  and  radio, 
to  newspaper,  plant  publications  and  per- 
sonal contact,  the  Company  urged  employees 
and  the  public  to  regard  the  Union  demands 
as  "astronomical"  (then  and  later  a  favored 
Company  term),  and  likely  to  cost  many 
GE  employees  their  Jobs  through  Increased 
foreign  competition.  GE.  on  the  other  hand, 
announced  It  would  In  time  make  a  fair  and 
"firm"  offer  that  would  give  employees  no 
reason  to  allow  union  leadership  to  Impose 
a  strike.  The  basic  theme  was  that  the  Com- 
pany, and  not  the  Union,  was  the  best  guard- 
Ian  and  protector  of  the  employees'  Interests. 

The  lUE  also  tried  Its  hand  at  publicity. 
Including  an  "lUE  Caravan"  that  travelled 
from  city  to  city,  and  occasional  articles  In 
the  International  Union's  newspaper.  In 
scope  and  effectiveness,  however,  they  were 
far  outshadowed  by  the  Company's  massive 
campaign. 

From  July  19  to  August  11,  the  Union  pre- 
sented Its  specific  proposals  on  employment 
security,  to  which  the  Company  replied  with 
general  expressions  of  disapproval,  or  simply 
rejected.  GE  spent  the  next  five  meetings 
delivering  prepared  presentations  on  the 
general  causes  of  economic  Instability,  which 
the  Union  branded  as  a  waste  of  time. 

In  subsequent  meetings,  the  Company's 
posture  remained  unchanged.  It  would  com- 
ment generally  on  some  Union  demands,  and 
consider  them  In  formulating  its  offer,  but 


would  not  commit  Itself  in  any  way.  While 
it  complained  that  the  IXTE  proposals  were 
excessive.  It  replied  to  Union  requests  for 
cost  estimates  with  "we  talk  about  the  level 
of  benefits,"  or  that  the  proposals  cost  "a 
lot."  GE  would  not  Indicate  the  total  cost  of 
a  settlement  It  considered  reasonable  ("we 
talk  level  of  benefits") ;  the  Union  In  turn  re- 
fused  to  rank  its  demands  by  priority,  de- 
scribing them  all  as  "mtists."  Indeed  the  en- 
tire early  period — and  the  later  negotiations 
as  well — were  characterized  by  an  air  of  ran- 
cor on  both  sides,  which  provided  each  with 
welcome  opportunities  to  downgrade  the 
other  in  communications  to  Union  members. 

GE  finally  revealed  Its  own  proposal  In- 
formally on  August  29.  While  expressing  dis- 
tress at  some  features  of  the  offer.  Union 
negotiators  urged  the  Company  to  delay  pub- 
licizing its  "firm,  fair"  offer,  so  that  Its  posi- 
tion would  not  be  frozen  before  the  lUE  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  it  and  offer 
changes.  GE  refused,  agreeing  only  to  bold  up 
most  of  the  prepared  and  packaged  publicity 
until  after  formal  presentation  of  the  offer 
on  the  next  day. 

Union  officials  frequently  renewed  their  re- 
quests for  cost  Information  during  the  ensu- 
ing month  of  negotiations.  GE  consistently 
refused  to  estimate  the  cost  of  Its  proposal  or 
of  any  of  its  elements,  so  that  the  Union 
might  reallocate  its  demands.  When  pressed 
for  some  of  the  highly-touted  GE  cost 
studies,  Moore  frequently  slipped  Into  the 
"level  of  benefits"  format,  and  generally 
showed  no  Interest  in  presenting  alternate 
information  that  was  available  and  would 
have  served  the  Union's  needs. 

There  were  few  modifications  made  In  the 
original  GE  offer.  The  Company  did  propose 
an  extra  week's  vacation  after  25  years  In  ex- 
change for  a  smaller  wage  Increase;  but 
Union  officials  bad  indicated  at  the  outset 
that  they  were  uninterested  in  paring  down 
what  they  considered  an  already  Inadequate 
wage  offer.  Despite  this,  and  In  the  face  of 
the  departtire  by  Union  officials  for  their  na- 
tional conference,  GE  publicized  the  "new" 
offer  heavily  In  employee  communications. 

After  declaring  late  In  September  that  the 
"whole  offer"  was  "on  the  table,"  GE  con- 
trary to  prior  practice,  brought  Its  position 
home  by  making  Its  three  per  cent  wage 
Increase  offer  effective  for  unrepresented  em- 
ployees before  the  end  of  the  contract  or 
rUE  acceptance.  Two  days  later  GE  also  put 
Its  pension  and  Insurance  proposals  Into  ef- 
fect, despite  lUE  President  James  Carey's 
complaint  that  this  would  "inhibit"  any 
subsequent  modifications. 

On  September  21,  Federal  Mediation  Serv- 
ice officials  began  to  sit  In  on  the  negotia- 
tions at  the  request  of  the  Union.  Their 
presence  does  not  appear  to  have  measurably 
aided  the  negotiations.  The  Union,  In  re- 
sponse to  Company  complaints  that  the  lUE 
proposals  were  too  costly,  submitted  a  writ- 
ten request  for  information  on  the  cost  per 
employee  of  the  GE  pension  and  Insurance 
plans,  as  well  as  the  number  of  employees 
who  could  be  expected  to  benefit  from  GE's 
vacation  and  income  extension  proposals. 
The  request  was  refused  in  part,  and  the 
remainder  was  not  compiled  with  until  after 
the  strike,  when  the  information  would  be 
of  no  substantial  value  to  the  Union. 

Similar  difficulties  confronted  the  Union 
in  its  efforts  to  change  the  effective  date  of 
the  pension  and  Insurance  plans.  The  Com- 
pany proposed  a  January  1  date  for  the  first 
increase  in  pension  and  Insurance  benefits; 
the  Union  In  turn  suggested  that  the  In- 
crease in  benefits  should  coincide  with  the 
beginning  of  the  contract.  GE  shifted  Its 
ground  back  and  forth:  first  It  claimed  that 
the  earlier  date  would  be  too  costly;  then 
it  said  that  It  was  talking  "level  of  benefits" 
and  not  cost;  then  It  argued  that  prior  con- 
tracts had  always  provided  for  pension  in- 
creases on  the  first  of  the  year.  When  this 
last  ground  proved  to  be  incorrect,  one  OE 
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negotiator  promised  to  "consider"  the  Octo- 
ber date,  although  he  Insisted  the  January 
date  was  "appropriate."  During  that  after- 
noon, however,  even  this  concession  was 
withdrawn,  and  later  explanations  Included 
describing  January  again  as  "appropriate," 
and  "the  time  that  you  make  all  the  reso- 
lutions for  the  New  Year." 

Union  officials  complained  that  "It  Is  Just 
because  we  request  something  that  you 
would  refuse  to  give  It,"  and  subsequent 
Company  explanations  served  to  support, 
rather  than  to  undercut,  this  feeling.  On 
September  28,  with  three  scheduled  meetings 
left  before  the  end  of  the  contract,  a  Unlcn 
negotiator,  seeUng  to  salvage  something  of 
the  earlier  IXJE  Supplemental  Unemployment 
Benefits  proposal,  suggested  a  local  option 
plan  under  which  some  of  the  funds  the 
Company  had  allocated  to  wage  Increases  and 
Its  Income  extension  offer  could  be  diverted 
to  supplement  unemployment  compensation. 
He  was  clear  that  nothing  was  to  be  added  to 
the  Company's  costs.  Moore  responded,  "Aft- 
er all  our  month  of  bargaining  and  after  tell- 
ing the  employees  before  they  went  to  vote 
that  this  Is  It,  we  would  look  ridiculous  to 
change  It  at  this  late  date;  and  secondly  the 
answer  Is  no."  A  few  moments  later  Moore 
reiterated  his  belief  that  "we  would  look  ri- 
diculous If  we  changed  It."  Hllbert,  for  OE, 
later  gave  three  reasons  why  the  Company 
would  not  consider  the  proposal — and  two  of 
them  were  that  It  would  make  GE  "look  fool- 
ish In  the  eyes  of  employees  and  others  .  .  ." 

GE  on  September  29  ejected  a  Union  offer 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  under  the  old 
contract  until  a  new  one  was  signed,  specifi- 
cally refusing  the  cost-of-living  escalator 
clause,  and  stating  that  It  would  "consider" 
later  Union-related  terms  such  as  dues  check 
off.  A  strike  (which  took  place  on  October  2, 
except  for  the  Schenectady  Local,  which 
Joined  October  6)  was  clearly  imminent.  Al- 
though claiming  to  be  uncertain  about  truce 
terms  with  national  lUE  negotiators,  GE 
headquarters  on  September  29  authorized  Its 
Schenectady  Employee  Relations  Manager, 
Stevens,  to  offer  all  the  pre-existing  terms 
of  the  contract  (except  for  the  cost-of-living 
term)  to  the  local.  Stevens  did  so  in  state- 
ments to  Union  members  and  to  the  local 
Business  Agent,  Jandreau.  A  similar  offer  was 
made  to  the  Plttsfield  local,  and  broadly 
publicized  there. 

By  October  10,  the  Company  (after  the 
Union  had  filed  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge)  made  the  same  offer  to  the  Union's 
national  negotiators,  for  any  locals  that  re- 
turned to  work.  Despite  rejection  by  the  Un- 
ion at  the  national  level,  the  Company  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  directly  with  local  officials, 
and  to  urge  acceptance  of  the  offer.  When 
local  officials  demurred,  as,  for  example,  at 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  publicity  was  aimed  at 
the  employees  themselves,  critlzing  the  local 
officials'  stand  on  the  "truce."  Similar  events 
occurred  at  Waterford,  Louisville,  Brldgeville, 
and  Syracuse. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  strike,  OE 
communications  to  the  employees  empha- 
sized the  personal  character  of  the  Union 
leaders'  conduct,  and  threatened  loss  of  Jobs 
to  plants  that  returned  to  work  late.  Nego- 
tiations .were  held  during  the  strike  until 
October  19.  when  the  Company  declared  that 
an  Impasse  had  been  reached.  During  that 
period,  GE  refused  to  give  the  lUE  definitive 
contract  language  until  the  Union  had 
chosen  which  of  the  options  it  preferred,  and 
until  it  gave  Its  unqualified  approval  of  the 
Company  proposal. 

On  October  21,  it  became  clear  that  Union 
capitulation  was  near.  The  Company,  which 
had  previously  refused  to  delete  the  retrain- 
ing provision  from  its  offer,  felt  free  to  relax 
its  position,  and  granted  the  Union's  request 
to  permit  a  local  option  on  retraining.  While 
refusing  a  Joint  strike  settlement  agreement, 
which  both  parties  would  sign,  OE  did  pro- 
pose a  unilateral  "letter  of  intent,"  indicat- 
ing that  it  was  in  agreement  with  most  of 


the  Union  settlement  proposals.  On  October 
22,  the  Union  capitulated  completely,  sign- 
ing a  short  form  memorandum  agreement 
(they  had  not  yet  seen  the  complete  contract 
language  to  which  they  were  agreeing) ,  and 
the  Company  alone  issued  its  letter  of  intent. 
The  strike  ended  on  October  24. 

Two  matters  were  left  open  for  settlement: 
seniority  for  transferred  employees,  and  dues 
checkoffs.  Neither,  when  finally  settled,  rep- 
resented more  than  an  adjustment  to  take 
account  of  NLRB  decisions  that  rendered  the 
original  form  of  the  agreement  of  dubious 
legality.  Some  minor  changes  also  followed, 
none  of  any  considerable  significance. 

The  only  other  events  of  Importance  oc- 
curred at  the  Augusta,  Georgia,  plant.  On 
October  5,  the  plant  manager  sent  a  letter 
to  the  four  employees  on  strike  (at  that 
time  the  only  ones) ,  warning  them  that  their 
employment  would  be  terminated  and  re- 
placements hired  if  they  did  not  return  to 
work.  On  October  13,  however,  he  sent  them 
telegrams,  retracting  the  earlier  letter  as  to 
Job  termination,  but  indicating  the  replace- 
ments would  be  hired.  More  employees 
(twenty  In  all)  Joined  the  strike  after  Octo- 
ber 5.  and  on  October  24  the  Company  re- 
fused their  unconditional  offer  to  return  to 
work.  It  did.  however,  give  physical  examina- 
tions to  three  of  the  employees,  and  rehired 
the  two  who  passed. 

rv.    THE    SPECinC    UNFAIR    LABOR    PRACTICES 

A.  Unilateral  Insurance  Proposal 

On  June  1,  1960,  before  the  reopening  of 
negotiations,  but  after  GE  had  agreed  to 
meet  with  the  Union  on  June  13  to  bear  its 
proposals,  the  Company  notified  the  Union 
by  letter  that  It  would  unilaterally  Institute 
a  personal  accident  insurance  proposal.  Un- 
der the  Company  plan,  the  Insurance  would 
go  into  effect  on  July  1,  would  be  paid  wholly 
by  the  employees,  and  would  be  in  addition 
to  existing  insiirance  coverage  provided  by 
GE.  If  the  lUE  objected.  GE  would  not  offer 
the  insurance  to  its  members;  It  would,  how- 
ever, make  it  available  to  other  employees 
regardless  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  lUE. 

Prior  to  the  June  13  meeting,  GE  publi- 
cized the  new  insurance  proposal  along  with 
the  Information  that  enrollment  would  take 
place  later  in  the  month.  At  the  meeting, 
the  Union  objected  strenuously  to  GE's 
failure  to  bargain  over  the  insurance,  claim- 
ing that  it  was  clearly  a  bargainable  issue, 
which  GE  had  a  duty  to  discuss  with  Union 
representatives. 

Ordinarily,  the  matter  would  be  relatively 
simple;  it  appears  well  settled  that  insurance 
is  a  mandatory  subject  for  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  the  employer  violates  section 
8(a)  (5)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
by  refusing  to  bargain  over  it.  See  NLRB  v. 
General  Motors  Corp.,  179  P.  2d  221  (2d  Cir. 
1950);  Inland  Steel  Co.  v.  NLRB.  170  F.  2d 
247  (7th  Cir.  1948),  cert,  denied,  336  U.S. 
960  (1949)  (dictum).  He  would,  of  course, 
also  violate  the  Act  if  he  unilaterally 
changed  the  conditions  or  terms  of  employ- 
ment. See  NLRB  v.  Katz,  369  U.S.  736  (1962). 
Here,  however,  both  the  policy  of  section 
8(d)  of  the  Act,  and  the  1955  lUE-GE  Pen- 
sion and  Insurance  Agreement  (which  was 
to  remain  in  force  until  October  1,  1960) 
affect  the  issue,  although  it  is  correct  that 
section  8(d)  is  not  by  its  terms  applicable. 
Section  8(d)  provides  that  during  the  term 
of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  neither 
party  need:  "discuss  or  agree  to  any  modi- 
fication of  the  terms  and  conditions  con- 
tained in  a  contract  for  a  fixed  period,  if 
such  modification  is  to  become  effective  be- 
fore such  terms  and  conditions  can  be  re- 
opened under  the  provisions  of  the  contract." 
29U.S.C.  :  158(d)  (1964). 

Under  the  1955-1960  Pension  and  Insur- 
ance Agreement,  each  party  waived  the  right 
to  require  the  other  to  bargain  as  to  pen- 
sions or  insurance  matters  except  dviring  the 
stated  renegotiation  period — which,  barring 
waiver,  was  months  off. 


Read  expansively,  and  without  any  atten- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  the  section,  the  combi- 
nation of  8(d)  and  the  Pension  Agreement 
might  appear  to  protect  any  action  that  OB 
might  take  with  respect  to  insurance  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement.  In  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  133  NXJ13.  1676  (1961),  how- 
ever,  the  Board  took  the  view  that  8(d)  was 
designed  to  protect  the  status  quo;  it  was 
to  be  used  as  a  shield,  not  as  a  sword. 

To  suppMDrt  this  view,  the  Board  now  urges 
that  the  legislative  history  demonstrates  that 
the  primary  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
relevant  portion  of  8(d)  was  to  achieve 
"peaceful  Industrial  relations"  through  stable 
collective  bargaining  agreements  which 
guard  "the  right  of  either  party  to  a  con. 
tract  to  hold  firm  to  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  employment  specifically  provided  for  in 
writing."  133  N.Lil.B.  at  1689.  See  n  Legis- 
lative History.  LMRA  1947,  at  1625.  See  also 
NLRB  V.  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co.^  196  F.  2d  680,  684 
(2d  Cir.  1952).  Indeed,  a  convincing  reductio 
ad  absurdum  argument  can  be  made  that 
any  other  reading  would  construe  8(d)  and 
the  contract  provision  as  permitting  GE  to 
make  any  modifications  in  the  insurance 
terms  that  it  sees  fit — for  example  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  its  contribution  to  the  ex- 
isting policy — all  without  any  consultation 
with  or  recourse  for  the  Union.  Section  8(d), 
the  argument  would  run,  covers  "any  modi- 
fication," which  would  include  a  decrease 
in  benefits.  Such  a  construction  is  patently 
unsupportable;  it  would  simply  destroy  the 
stability  of  the  agreement  that  8(d)  is  de- 
signed to  protect.  Moreover,  viewing  this  as  a 
matter  of  contractual  interpretation,  it  seems 
highly  \mllkely  that  the  Union  would  have 
ever  considered  such  a  clause. 

An  argument  more  reasonable  superficially 
is  that  the  Company  might  add  to  the  agree- 
ment through  unilateral  action,  but  could 
not  subtract  from  It.  In  a  sense,  of  course, 
the  difference  is  illusory.  A  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  is  a  compromise  not  only 
between  the  parties,  but  of  their  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  goals.  An  insurance  agree- 
ment that  covers  particular  risks,  in  a  speci- 
fied way.  Impliedly  rejects  other  risks,  and 
other  methods.  Specifically,  a  Union  may 
always  oppose  Insurance  plans  to  which  its 
employees  contribute,  believing  that  the  tax 
benefits  of  non-contributory  plans  to  its 
members — and  often  to  the  company — in  the 
long  run  will  outweigh  any  present  gains.  Or, 
it  may  believe  that  it  Is  Important  to  keep 
insurance  benefits  within  narrow  bounds,  so 
that  at  the  next  negotiating  session  it  will 
be  able  to  press  more  vigorously  for  other 
benefits.  In  this  sense,  then,  even  "additions" 
to  the  insurance  agreement  subtract  from  the 
basic  compromise  that  the  agreement 
represents. 

Yet  even  if  we  were  to  Ignore  this  tliresh- 
old  difficulty,  there  are  serious  objections  to 
permitting  one  party  to  an  agreement  uni- 
laterally to  hold  out  this  type  of  Inducement 
to  the  other.  It  creates  divisive  tensions  with- 
in the  Union;  employees  with  hazardous  oc- 
cupations will  favor  the  proposal,  while  those 
with  routine  tasks  will  object.  Whichever  way 
the  Union  moves,  it  loses  ground  with  some 
part  of  its  constituency.  Union  democracy  Is 
not  furthered  by  permitting  the  Company  to 
pick  the  Union  apart  piece  by  piece.  The  same 
point  may  be  made  where  there  are  both 
union  and  non-union  employees.  If  the 
Union  refuses  the  benefit,  then  it  may  appear, 
at  least  in  the  short  run,  to  have  disadvan- 
taged Its  members  vls-a-vls  non-members. 
Thus  it  may  be  forced  to  sacrifice  long-term 
goals  to  avoid  short-term  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  context  of  this  case,  where  the 
Company's  tactics  seemed  so  clearly  designed 
to  show  the  employees  that  the  Union  could 
win  them  nothing  more  than  the  Company 
was  prepared  to  offer,  it  is  even  more  appar- 
ent that  a  unilateral  offer — over  which  the 
Union  may  not  bargain — diminishes  the  re- 
wards and  the  importance  of  the  bargaining 
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♦  tviA  pnd  Of  the  contract  period.  Thus  the  collective   bargaining   principle  in  fact.   See  of  cost  Justifications  by  the  company)   that 

?l.on's  ability  to  function  as  a  bargaining  NLRB  v.  Katz,  369  U.S.  736,  743  (1962).  pension  and  insurance  coets  (which  it  labeled 

nrpsentative  is  seriously  impaired.  Indeed,         Lastly,  GE  urges  that  since  the  EquitabU  "colUteral"  Issues)  should  be  made  avaUable 

.ph  conduct  amounts  to  a  declaration  on  decision  was  not  filed  until  1961,  it  should  to  the  Union  where  it  wished  to  weigh  the 

thP  nart  of  the  Company  that  not  only  the  be  found  blameless,  since  it  did  not  know  value  of  such  pUna  against  an  increase  in 

nnion  but  the  process  of  collective  bargain-  that  its  conduct  was  proscribed.  Of  course,  take-home  pay.  ThU  is  is  particularly  true, 

ins  itself  may  be  dispensed  with  Cf.  Eqmta-  It  Is  also  true  that  the  conduct,  although  of  course,  where  the  Company  contributes 

We   Life   Ins.   Co.,    133    N.L.R.B.    1675,    1603  not    yet   proscribed,   had    not    been    Judged  to  the   plan,  thus   in  effect  substituting  it 

°  ggjv  proper    either,    and    indeed.    Equitable    Life  lor  wages. 

A  far  more  subtle  argument  on  behalf  of  Insurance  Company  Itself  stands  on  the  same  The  rationale  of  these  opinions  seems  ob- 

thp  Company  concentrates  on  the  effect  the  footing  with  GE  in  that  respect.  In  any  event,  vious;   if  the  purpose  of  coUective  bargain- 

Eauitable  rule  has  on  non-Union  employees,  parties   who   make  a  practice  of  stretching  ing  is  to  promote  the  "rational  exchange  of 

This  line  of  thought  suggests  that  the  em-  the  statutory   fabric   to  the  breaking  point  facts  and  arguments"  that  will  measurably 

nlover  can  always  grant  unilateral  benefits  should    not    be    surprised    when    the    cloth  increase  the  chance  for  amicable  agreement, 

to  non-union  employees.  If  he  were  forbidden  gives  way.  Cf.  NLRB  v.  Gissel  Packing  Co  • '— *•  w..„„_ 


to  do  so  whenever  some  of  the  employees 
chose  a  Union  as  their  bargaining  represent- 
ative, then  the  Union  would  in  effect  |?ave 
the  ability  to  prevent  non-Union  employes 


/71C.,  395  U.S.  575,  620   (1969)    (condemning 
"brinkmanship") . 

B.   Refusal   to  furnish   information 
It    is    conceded    that    in    the    prenegotia- 


then  sham  discussions  in  which  unsubstan- 
tiated reasons  are  substituted  for  genuine 
arguments  should  be  anathema.  See  Cox, 
Tiie  Duty  to  Bargain  in  Good  Faitli.ll  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1401  (1958). 

The  Board  and  the  Trial  Examiner  relied 


trom  making  an  independent  choice  on  bene-                                                     cooperative  in  aid- 
fits.  In  fact,   the   argument  goes,  he  would      """  ^     „   .        ,      secure   information    GE      ""  -'"  "f- 

be   denying_  tbe__unrepre_sented^ employees     in8j|je   Union    fp^--/^'^--^^'"^-  ,°^     „.sh  .'nforn._ation_to_^substanU^^^^^^ 


TS^rmation.    GE      on  two  specific  instances  of  refusal  to  fur- 


their  right  to  refuse  to  be  represented  by  the 
Union  and  would  thus  be  committing  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  See  §  7,  29  U.S.C.  §  157 
(1964)  ("Employees  .  .  .  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  refrain  from  any  or  all  of  such  ac- 
tivities. .  .  ."):  5  8(a)(1),  29  U.S.C.  §  158(a) 
(1)  (19C4)  (making  violations  of  §  7  an  un- 
fair labor  practice). 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  argument. 
Section  8(a)(3),  29  U.S.C.  §  158(a)  (3) 
(1964),  forbids  discrimination  In  terms  of 
employment  that  discourage  or  encourage 
union  membership.  Were  GE  unilaterally  to 
give  only  non-Union  employees  a  cash  bonus, 
it  would  be  violating  the  policy  of  section 
8(a)(3),  if  its  aim  were  to  disparage  the 
Union.  Under  some  clrciunstances.  In  fact,  its 
subjective  state  of  mind  would  be  wholly 
Irrelevant.  See  Note,  Labor  Law—The  De- 
creasing Importance  of  Employer  Motivation 
as  on  Element  of  Unfair  Labor  Practice,  46 
North  Carolina  L.  Rev.  975  (1968).  Hence  It 
Is  not  by  any  means  clesir  that  an  employer 
may  give  benefits  to  non-union  employees 
whenever  he  wishes;  his  freedom,  and  that  of 
the  non-union  employees,  is  limited  by  sec- 
tion 8(a)(3). 

Moreover,  Equitable  hardly  says  that  an 
employer  like  GE  may  not  offer  to  increase 
benefits  during  the  term  of  the  contract; 
rather,  its  thrust  is  that  if  an  employer 
wishes  to  do  so,  he  must  be  prepared  to  bar- 
gain with  the  union.  The  Act  can  hardly  be 
read  to  require  less. 

GE  attempts  to  distinguish  Equitable  by 
urging  that  only  section  8(d)  and  not  a  con- 
tract provision  was  at  stake  in  that  case,  and 
the  employer  attempted  to  capitalize  on  the 
dilemma  it  created  for  the  union.  The  first 
ground  Is  unconvincing.  GE  does  not  direct 
us  to  circumstances  indicating  a  desire  by 
the  parties  to  the  collective  bargain  agree- 
ment to  do  more  than  Invoke  the  protections 
of  section  8(d).  Indeed,  the  Company  de- 
scribed the  contract  language  as  "the  stand- 
ard 8(d)  clause." 

Although  the  Trial  Examiner  found  that 
GE  did  not  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  lUE's 
refusal  to  accept  the  personal  accident  insur- 
ance proposal,  this  case  is  not  distinguishable 
from  Equitable.  The  employer's  attempt  to 
use  the  Union's  plight  to  its  own  advantage 
was  not  a  determinative  factor  there.  The 
dilemma  created  by  an  employer  exists 
whether  he  uses  it  crudely  or  subtly;  it  is  In- 
herent in  a  take-it-or-leave-lt  bargaining 
approach.  True.  GE  did  not  capitalize  on  the 


filling  Union  reqxiests.  Indeed,  in  several 
instances  where  the  necessary  data  was  too 
costly  to  obtain,  or  was  unavailable.  GE 
suggested  a  substitute,  which  substantially 
satisfied  the  Union's  needs  without  straining 
the  Company's  resources. 

Once  formal  negotiations  were  underway, 
however,  GE's  attitude  changed  markedly. 
A  pattern  gradually  began  to  develop  in 
which  the  Union  would  propose  a  particular 
benefit.  Company  negotiators  would  label  it 
as  "astronomical,"  or  "costly,"  and  when 
pressed  by  the  Union  for  figures  to  back  up 
their  cost  criticisms,  would  respond  with 
"we  talk  level  of  benefits,  not  costs.' 


fair  labor  practice  charge.  The  first  was  an 
oral  request  by  the  Union  on  August  24  for 
the  number  of  employees  with  one  year,  and 
with  twenty  years,  of  service,  so  that  the 
Union  might  determine  the  cost  of  its  de- 
mand for  a  fourth  week  of  vacation  for  em- 
ployees with  20  or  more  years  of  service. 
Carey  later  pointed  out  that  this  request  was 
in  response  to  the  Company's  labelling  the 
Union's  vacation  plan  as  "astronomical."  Hll- 
bert, fcr  GE.  stated  tha*  the  Company  did  not 
have  the  information;  on  August  31  Moore 
responded  that  GE  was  discussing  "the  level 
of  benefits." 
The  secoud  refusal  to  furnish  information 


There  were  times  when  the  format  changed,      relied  upon  occurred  In  September.  When  the 


but  the  result  remained  relatively  the  same. 
On  occasion,  the  Company  might  suggest 
one  set  of  employment  security  provisions, 
which  the  Union  did  not  like.  When  the 
Union  indicated  that  it  preferred  its  pro- 
posals to  the  Company's,  the  Company  re- 
sponded that  the  Union  alternates  were  too 
costly.  GE  refused  to  Indicate  the  cost  of 
Union  proposals,  or  how  much  It  was  willing 
to  expend,  so  that  the  Union  might  recast 
its  demands.  The  following  exchange  is  not 
atypical : 

Swire  (Union) :  We  are  asking  for  an  im- 
provement In  maternity.  We  want  the  Com- 
pany to  pay  everything  up  to  $550,  then  co- 
Insurance  after  that. 

Willis  (Company):  Something  like  that 
is  out  of  reach.  Maternity  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive Item. 

Swire:  What  does  it  cost,  Sld? 

Willis:  We  talk  level  of  benefits,  not 
costs. 

The  cases  that  have  dealt  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  giving  meaning  to  "bargaining  In 
good  faith"  are  instructive.  In  NLRB  v.  Truitt 
Manufacturing  Co.,  351  U.S.  149  (1956),  the 
company  claimed  that  a  wage  Increase  of 
over  2'/2  cents  per  hour  would  put  it  out  of 
business,  but  refused  to  furnish  the  Union 
with  any  Indication  of  Its  financial  status. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  finding  that  the 
Company  had  committed  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  commented, 

"Good-faith  bargaining  necessarily  requires 
that  claims  made  by  either  bargainer  should 
be  honest  claims.  This  is  true  alKJUt  an  as- 
serted inability  to  pay  an  increase  in  wages. 
If  such  an  argument  is  important  enough 
to  present  in  the  give  and  take  of  bargain- 
ing. It  is  Important  enough  to  require  some 


Union,  on  September  8,  sought  to  evaluate 
the  number  of  employees  who  would  have 
benefited  from  the  Company's  Income  E;:- 
teuElon  Aid  proposal,  had  It  been  in  effect 
for  the  past  two  years.  Moore  responded. 
■Somewhere  between  zero  and  100  per  cent." 
Later  in  the  month,  on  September  22,  the 
lUE  put  this  and  other  requests  for  informa- 
tion in  writing,  and  submitted  them  to  GE. 
Like  the  original  August  oral  request,  the 
cost  information  the  Union  wanted  was  put 
in  issue  by  the  Company's  repeated  refer- 
ences to  cost  as  a  Justification  for  rejecting 
Union  proposals,  or  as  a  reason  for  preferring 
Company  plans.  GE  also  frequently  couched 
its  objections  to  Union  demands  on  the 
groand  of  'competition,"  thereby  Implying 
that  the  cost  of  the  rUE  proposals  was  a 
material  element  in  its  considerations.  See 
Local  5571.  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
V.  NLRB.  401  P.  2d  434  (DC.  Cir  1968); 
NLRB  V.  George  P.  Pilling  <t  Son  Co.,  119  F. 
2d  32  (3d  Cir.  1941) 

The  .September  22  letter  requested  bas- 
ically five  categories  of  information:  (A)  cost 
per  employee  of  proposed  insuran:;e  benefits; 
(B)  cost  per  employee  of  proposed  pension 
benefits;  (C),  (D)  number  of  employees 
likely  to  benefit  from  the  Company's  income 
extension  aid  (lEA)  program;  (E)  number 
of  employees  with  20  or  26  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  The  last  request,  like  that 
made  orally  on  August  24,  was  designed  to 
test  the  Company's  assertion  that  an  extra 
week  of  vacation  after  20  years  would  be 
too  expensive,  and  that  one  after  twenty- 
five  years  would  be  preferable. 

Addressing  ourselves  first  to  the  oral  re- 
quest of  August  24,  GE  never  did  reply  until 
it  answered  the  same  question,  posed  under 


Union's  refusal;   but  throueh  Its  enrollment     sort  of  proof  of  its  accuracy."  351  U.S.  at  162-     "e,"  above,  after  the  strike  was  over   WhUe 


53.  See  also  NLRB  v.  George  P.  Pilling  <t  Son 

Co.,   119  F.  2d  32    (3d  Cir.   1941):   NLRB  v. 

Western   Wirebound  Box  Co.,  366  F.  2d  88 

(9th  Cir.  1966). 
Moreover,  it  Is  not  always  necessary  that 

the  Company  put  the  cost  of  its  proposals  In 

that  the  party  who  disrupts  the  status  quo  Issue,  or  even  refuse  Union  demands  on  the  had  asked  for  figures  for  lUE  units  alone, 
cannot  rely  on  section  8(d)  to  protect  his  ground  that  they  are  too  costly.  In  Sylvania  GE's  failure  to  provide  the  information  Is 
conduct,  then  unilateral  action  over  a  man-  Electric  Products,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  368  F.  2d  691  Inexcusable.  The  Trial  Examiner  approprlate- 
datory  matter.  Joined  to  a  refusal  to  bargain,  (1st  dr.),  cert,  denied,  386  U.S.  852  (1966),  ly  found  that  GE  could  readily  have  obtained 
represents  a  straightforward  rejection  of  the     the  court  decided  (without  raising  the  issue     the  data  from  local  plants,  and  even  had  it 


program  late  in  June,  and  by  the  unavoidable 
controversy  that  the  Issue  itself  raised  in 
Union  ranks,  the  Company  was  able  to  profit 
from  the  situation  without  exploiting  It  out- 
right. The  rationale  of  the  Board's  Equitable 
rule  reaches  at  least  that  far.  Once  it  is  clear 


there  is  some  dispute  over  whether  the  Union 
orally  requested  the  information  for  the 
whole  Company  or  for  lUE  units  alone,  there 
Is  no  disagreement  that  GE  had  the  figures 
available  on  a  company-wide  basis. 

Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the  Union 
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been  unwilling  to  do  so,  It  could,  at  a  mini- 
mum, have  Informed  the  Union  that  It  bad 
the  Information  available  on  a  company-wide 
basis,  which  the  Union  probably  would  have 
found  Just  as  useful  (since  GE  indicated  that 
It  would  put  the  same  benefits  Into  effect  for 
all  employees,  pursuant  to  Its  uniformity 
policy).  Thus,  under  the  most  favoraole  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts,  GE's  offhanded  re- 
fusal to  submit  information  on  an  issue 
which  it  had  Itself  raised,  would  amount  to 
an  unfair  labor  practice.  This  conclus>on  Is 
fortlfted  by  GE's  behavior  in  the  prenegotla- 
tion  meetings,  when  it  demonstrated  that  It 
was  capable  of  providing  information — in- 
deed even  suggesting  that  it  be  provided — In 
a  form  different  from  that  originally  desired. 
If  we  were  to  hold  that  because  the  Informa- 
tion requested  did  not  conform  precisely  to 
the  data  In  the  possession  of  the  Company, 
an  employer  might  refuse  to  provide  any  data 
at  all,  we  would,  in  our  view,  be  taking  a  step 
backwards,  towards  incorporating  all  the 
worst  features  of  the  ancient  common  law 
pleading  system  Into  our  present-da >  labor 
negotiations.  GE  seems  to  suggest  that  even 
an  insignificant  variance  between  the  request 
and  the  available  information  would  be  a 
complete  bar  to  the  Union — even  though  it 
was  utterly  unaware  of  the  precise  form  in 
which  the  Company  kept  Its  records,  and  the 
Company  refused  to  enlighten  It.  In  a  day 
when  liberal  pleadings,  liberal  discovery,  and 
modern  rules  of  evidence  have  largely  super- 
seded ancient  formalism,  grafting  such  a 
pointless  and  dysfunctional  rule  cnto 
negotiating  procedures  is  clearly  out  of  place. 

GE  did  finally  respond  to  Item  "E,"  as  well 
as  items  "C"  and  "D"  In  the  September  22 
letter,  on  November  7,  after  the  strike  had 
been  settled  and  the  contract  agreed  upon. 
All  three  of  the  requests  required  that  the 
Company  collect  Information  from  its  local 
plant  managers;  GE,  however,  waited  until 
October  24  to  Initiate  the  collection  process. 
The  Company  also  claims  that  mass  picket- 
ing, violence,  and  problems  of  shutting  down 
struck  plants  forced  It  to  delay.  But,  as  the 
Trial  Examiner  pointed  out,  this  retrospec- 
tive explanation  fails  to  explain  the  Initial 
delay  of  a  week,  before  the  strike  began.  The 
Trial  Examiner,  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  and  evaluate  the  testimony,  refused 
to  credit  this  explanation.  Finding  that  his 
conclusion  (adopted  by  the  Board)  Is  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  (and  is  not 
vigorously  contested  by  the  Company),  we 
conclude  that  the  Company  committed  an 
unfair  labor  practice  by  falling  to  provide 
the  information,  highly  relevant  to  the  nego- 
tiations, within  a  reasonable  time.  See  NLRB 
V.  Fitzgerald  Mills  Corp..  313  F.  2d  260  (2d 
Clr.),  cert,  denied  375  U.S.  834  (1963):  Vtica 
Observer  Dispatch,  Inc.,  Ill  N.L.R.B.  5863, 
enforced  229  P.  2d  575  (2d  Clr.  1956):  Reed 
A  Prince  Mfg.  Co.,  96  N.L.R3.  850,  enforced 
205  P.  2d  131  (1st  Clr),  cert,  denied  346 
U.S.  887  (1953).  See  also  section  10(e),  29 
U.S.C.  5  160(e)  (1964):  Universal  Camera 
Corp.  V.  NLRB.  340  U.S.  474  (1951)  (Frank- 
furter. J.). 

Items  A  and  B,  mentioned  in  the  Septem- 
ber 22  letter — the  estimated  per  employee 
pension  and  insurance  data — were  never  pro- 
vided by  the  Company.  It  insisted  that  It  was 
not  legally  required  to  disclose  the  cost  of 
fringe  benefits  to  it,  and  that  In  any  case  the 
Information  was  so  "purely  speculative"  that 
compiling  it  would  be  both  burdensome  and 
valueless.  The  first  contention  seems  clearly 
wrong.  In  order  for  the  Union  to  assess  prop- 
erly the  Company's  objections  to  some  of  its 
proposals,  and  to  understand  which  of  GE's 
objections  to  cost  were  soundly  based,  the 
lUE  had  to  have  the  basic  data  on  which  to 
make  Informed  choices. 

A  union  weighing  wages  against  benefits, 
or  one  form  of  benefit  against  another,  should 
receive  answers  to  its  genuine  non-burden- 
aome  requests  for  cost  Information.  If  the 
Unlcm  were  denied  such  d*ta.  It  would  be 
unable  to  bargain  Intelligently,  and  arrive  at 


sensible  and  reasoned  decisions,  particularly 
those  Involving  reallocation  of  benefits  with- 
in GE's  cost  framework.  Even  the  first  Syl- 
vania  decision  indicated  that  when  the  em- 
ployer (as  here)  puts  cost  In  Issue,  or  the 
discussion  Involves  a  contributory  plan  (as 
here),  the  Union  may  be  entitled  to  cost 
Information.  See  also  note  6,  supra. 

The  Company  further  urges  that  since  the 
Trial  Examiner  found  that  some  of  the  In- 
formation would  have  been  difficult  or  ex- 
pensive to  obtain  in  the  form  requested.  It 
need  not  have  provided  It.  But  GE  had  most 
of  the  Information  In  some  form  that  would 
have  been  useful  to  the  Union,  and  easily 
could  have  either  presented  It  In  that  form, 
or  at  least  advised  the  Union  that  It  had 
other  relevant  Information  (like  the  C,  D, 
and  E  data)  available.  The  objection  Is  un- 
availing. 

The  last  major  claim  Is  that  future  pen- 
sion and  insurance  costs  were  "purely  specu- 
lative" and  only  "educated  guesses."  The  dif- 
ficulty with  this  stand  Is  that  It  would  ex- 
cuse the  Company  from  furnishing  virtually 
all  Information  of  which  It  was  not  abso- 
lutely certain.  In  bargaining,  as  In  most  other 
circumstances,  it  Is  the  use  to  which  the 
Information  is  put  that  should  determine  the 
degree  of  accuracy  that  is  required.  The  root 
question,  as  posed  in  the  second  Sylvania 
case,  is  whether  the  data  "would  significantly 
aid  in  the  bargaining  process."  358  P.  2d  at 
592.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  In- 
formation available  would  have  assisted  the 
Union  here;  GE  committed  an  unfair  labor 
practice  in  withholding  it. 

C.  Bargaining  directly  vHth  locals 

As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  GE  and 
the  IDE  had  a  consistent  pattern  of  national 
negotiations  for  over  ten  years  before  the 
1960  strike.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Board's  finding  that  GE  recognized  and 
dealt  with  the  lUE-GE  Conference  Board  as 
representative  of  all  lUE  locals  was  both  sup>- 
ported  by  substantial  evidence  and  correct. 

Once  the  strike  was  Inuninent,  however, 
GE  abandoned  this  pattern,  and  dealt  sepa- 
rately with  several  of  the  lUE  locals.  On 
September  29,  GE  notified  the  lUE  at  their 
bargaining  meeting  that  after  October  1,  It 
would  consider  Its  contractual  obligations  at 
an  end:  It  would  continue  current  wages, 
benefits,  and  seniority,  but  such  union- 
related  matters  as  dues  checkoff,  grievance 
time  pay  and  superseniority  for  vuilon  offi- 
cials, would  have  to  be  "considered." 

That  same  day,  however,  GE  headquarters 
authorized  their  local  Employment  Relations 
Manager,  A.  C.  Stevens,  in  Schenectady  to 
offer  more  to  the  local  there^than  had  been 
offered  to  the  national  negotiators.  If  Sche- 
nectady Local  301  stayed  at  work.  Specifically, 
all  the  union-related  provisions  of  the  old 
contract — dues  checkoff  and  the  like — were 
to  remain  in  effect,  while  at  the  national 
level,  GE  had  committed  Itself  only  to  "con- 
sider" them.  On  October  4,  Stevens  wrote  to 
Leo  Jandreau,  Local  301's  business  agent, 
stating: 

"We  agree  to  extend  to  you  protection  of 
the  recent  contract.  Including  grievance 
machinery,  protection  covering  working  con- 
ditions, seniority,  prices,  wage  rates,  and  any 
other  condition  of  employment  recited  In  the 
contract.  Current  cost-of-living  adders  will 
remain  In  effect.  We  will  continue  union 
representation  recognition  as  presently  con- 
stituted and  all  the  above  will  remain  In 
effect  so  long  as  we  are  not  on  strike." 

On  the  same  day,  the  local  Employee  Rela- 
tions Manager  at  Plttsfield  made  a  similar 
offer,  containing  the  same  truce  conditions, 
which  was  broadly  publicized.  The  lUE  then 
filed  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge,  based 
on  the  offers  to  the  locals.  Several  days  later 
(about  October  10),  GE  offered  the  same 
terms  to  the  national  negotiators. 

On  the  day  the  Company  made  its  Schenec- 
tady-Plttsfleld  terms  available  to  the  lUE 
generally,  the  Lynn,  Massachusetts  Employ- 


ment Relations  Manager,  Robert  Burns, 
wrote  to  Lynn  Local  201 's  Business  Agent, 
and  proposed:  ".  .  .  we  meet  to  work  out  a 
memorandum  of  Intent  which  would  re- 
establish for  all  employees  represented  by 
Local  201  all  of  the  provisions  which  were  In 
the  contract  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  would  go  into 
effect  when  Local  201  terminates  the  strike 
in  Lynn  while  contract  negotiations  con- 
tinue." 

At  Waterford,  a  similar  proposal  was  made 
to  the  local  Builness  Agent,  and  union  mem- 
bers were  telephoned  by  their  foremen  and 
urged  to  convince  their  local  officers  to  ac- 
cept the  return  to  work  proposal. 

At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  Employee  Re- 
lations Manager  forwarded  a  copy  of  the 
Company's  October  10  proposal  along  with  a 
noncommittal  letter  to  the  Local  Business 
"helpful"  In  removing  the  "confusion"  over 
Agent  Indicating  that  the  copy  might  be 
how  employees  might  return  to  work.  The 
Bridge ville,  Pennsylvania  Employee  Relations 
Manager  also  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posal, but  he  in  addition  added  that  he  wag 
".  .  .  suggesting  it  to  you  and  other  Local  640 
officials  as  a  means  of  permitting  local  mem- 
bers to  return  to  their  Jobs  and  to  continue 
to  earn  their  wages,  until  a  settlement  agree- 
ment is  reached." 

At  Syracuse,  In  a  phone  conversation  be- 
tween the  Local  President  and  the  Union 
R&lations  Manager,  the  Manager  not  only 
suggested  accepting  the  terms  now  offered  to 
the  lUE  nationally,  but  indicated  that  the 
President  and  several  other  Syracuse  employ- 
ees could  have  their  alleged  strike  miscon- 
duct suspensions  lifted  if  they  returned  to 
work. 

The  Trial  Examiner  and  the  Board  agreed 
that  in  each  instance  GE  committed  an 
unfair  labor  practice  when  it  went  behind 
the  backs  of  the  national  negotiators  and 
offered  separate  peace  settlements  to  locals. 
Medo  Photo  Supply  Corp.  v.  NLRB.  321  U.S. 
678  (1944)  sustains  this  conclusion.  In  Medo. 
several  employees  who  appeared  to  represent 
a  majority  met  virith  their  employer  to  ex- 
press their  dissatisfaction  with  the  union 
representing  them.  They  offered  to  abandon 
It  If  their  wages  were  Increased.  When  the 
Employer  treated  with  the  dissenting  em- 
ployees, the  Court  held,  he  violated  section 
9(a)  of  the  Act,  29  U.S.C.  §  159(a)  (bar- 
gaining representatives  of  the  union  are 
"exclusive") .  Therefore,  he  committed  unfair 
labor  practices  under  sections  8(a)(1)  and 
8(a)(5),  29  U.S.C.  §{15B(a)(l),  158(a)(5) 
(1964).  Medo  Instructs  that  it  does  not  mat- 
ter who  Initiates  the  by-passing  of  the  bar- 
gaining representaUves  321  U.S.  at  683.  Sub- 
sequent cases  appear  to  hcve  applied  the 
doctrine  even  where  the  offer  to  the  local  or 
to  the  employees  was  no  better  than  that 
made  to  the  bargaining  representative.  See, 
e.g..  Independent  Stave  Co.  v.  NLRB.  352  P. 
2d  553  (8th  Clr.  1965),  cert,  denied,  384  U.S. 
962  (1966)  (by  implication) .  We  have,  under 
similar  circumstances,  condemned  efforts  by 
an  employer  to  take  a  matter  up  with  his 
employees,  where  their  bargaining  represent- 
ative had  already  taken  a  stand  on  the  mat- 
ter. Utica  Observer-Dispatch  v.  NLRB.  229 
P.  2d  575  (1956).  But  cf.  NLRB  v.  Penokee 
Veneer  Co..  168  P.  2d  868  (7th  Clr.  1948) . 

The  terms  offered  at  Schenectady  and 
Plttsfield  were  In  fact  better  than  those  made 
available  to  the  national  negotiators.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  such  offers  clash 
vrtth  the  Medo  rationale,  for  they  cut  deeply 
into  the  Act's  command  that  bargaining  rep- 
resentatives be  "exclusive."  See  i9(a),  29 
U.S.C.  S  159(a)  (1964).  The  Company's  claim 
that  It  had  to  "clarify"  Its  position  to  the 
Schenectady  management  so  that  they  would 
know  what  terms  to  effectuate  If  the  local 
there  came  to  work  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
Company's  vagueness  on  return  to  work 
provisions  that  caused  the  need  for  clarifi- 
cation. In  any  case,  the  additional  union- 
related  terms  should  have  been  offered  to 
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the  national  negotiators  for  their  consldera- 
oon  before — or  at  least  at  the  same  time 
that— they  were  given  to  the  locals;  yet  GE 
waited  until  the  Union  had  filed  an  luifalr 
labor  practice  charge  to  do  so.  We  agree  with 
the  Board  that  GE  committed  an  unfair 
tabor  practice  by  falling^  to  respect  the 
IDE-GE  Conference  Board's  status  as  ex- 
clusive bargaining  representative. 

The  other  proposals  complained  of  occurred 
after  October  10,  and  so  there  is  no  question 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  Syracuse)  of 
offering  more  to  the  local  than  to  the  na- 
tional negotiators.  Yet,  as  we  have  suggested, 
this  factor  cannot  be  dispositive.  The  vice 
that  Medo  sought  to  avoid  was  the  practice  of 
imderminlng  the  authority  of  the  union's 
bargaining  representatives  through  direct 
deaimgs  with  the  locals  or  employees  they 
represented.  Such  tactics  are  inherently 
divisive;  they  make  negotiations  difficult  and 
uncertain;  they  subvert  the  cooperation  nec- 
essary to  sustain  a  responsible  and  meaning- 
ful \inlon  leadership.  The  evil,  then.  Is  not 
in  offering  more.  It  Is  in  the  offer  itself. 

At  Lynn  and  Waterford  it  is  clear  that  the 
employment  managers  were  proposing  that 
they  and  the  local  make  a  separate  settle- 
ment. At  Lynn,  GE  even  offered  a  separate 
"letter  of  Intent."  Bridgevllle  is  similar,  and 
though  the  evidence  is  not  so  strong,  the 
Board  might  reasonably  have  found  that  the 
manager  there  was  suggesting  an  Independent 
settlement.  The  offers  of  reinstatement  at 
Syracuse  place  that  proposal  as  well  In  the 
forbidden  category,  for  they  indicate  that 
an  individual  settlement  was  being  held  out 
to  the  local. 

At  Louisville,  however,  the  only  indicia  the 
Board  relies  on  pointing  to  a  separate  agree- 
ment, or  to  treating  separately  with  the  local, 
is  the  fact  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  local's  president.  A  fair  reading  of  the 
brief  missive,  however,  fails  to  disclose  that 
it  had  anything  more  than  an  informational 
piupose,  giving  the  content  of  the  proposal 
made  at  the  national  level  previously.  The 
basic  distinction  is  between  attempting  to 
reach  a  separate  settlement  with  the  local — 
as  at  Schenectady — and  keeping  the  local 
Informed  of  Company  positions.  In  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  the  Interest  in  free 
speech  and  informed  choice  must  prevail 
over  the  slight  possibility  that  the  repre- 
sentatives' positions  might  be  undermined, 
and  thus  we  believe  the  Board's  finding  is 
unsupported  by  substantial  evidence.  See 
NLRB  V.  Penokee  Veneer  Co..  168  P.  2d  868 
(7th  Clr.  1948).  Cf.  Linn  v.  United  Plant 
Guard  Workers  of  America.  383  U.S.  53,  62 
(1986)  (favoring  "uninhibited,  robust" 
debate) . 

V.   OVERALL   FAn,URE   TO    BARGAIN    IN   COCO 
FAFTH 

We  now  approach  the  most  troublesome 
and  most  vigorously  contested  of  the  charges. 
In  addition  to  the  three  specific  unfair  labor 
practices,  GE  is  also  charged  with  an  overall 
failure  to  bargain  In  good  faith,  compounded 
like  a  mosaic  of  many  pieces,  but  depending 
not  on  any  one  alone.  They  are  together  to 
be  imderstood  to  comprise  the  "totality  of 
the  circumstances."  Despite  my  brother 
Priendly's  distaste  for  the  term,  past  decisions 
have  Indeed  emphasized  that  good  faith — or 
lack  of  it — must  In  the  absence  of  a  per  se 
violation  depend  upon  a  factual  determina- 
tion based  on  the  overall  conduct  of  the 
party  charged.  See  NLRB  v.  Insurance  Agents' 
Union.  361  U.S.  477,  498  (1960);  NLRB  v. 
Truttt  Mfg.  Co.,  351  U.S.  149  (1956).  The 
Board  can  hardly  be  faulted  for  resting  Its 
finding  on  a  ground  that  the  Supreme  Court 
haa  mandated.  Certain  specific  practices, 
»uch  as  making  unilateral  changes  in  work- 
ing conditions  during  bargaining,  can  be 
found  to  constitute  per  se  violations  of  the 
duty  to  bargain,  since  they  constitute  a  "re- 
cusal to  negotiate  In  fact."  See  NLRB  v. 
Katg,  369  U.S.  736,  743  (1962).  When  such 
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conduct  Is  present,  the  Board  need  make  no 
finding  that  the  totality  of  the  party's  con- 
duct manifests  bad  faith;  the  practice  Itself 
Is  conclusive  on  that  Issue. 

The  Board,  however,  chose  to  find  an  over- 
all failure  of  good  faith  bargaining  in  GE's 
conduct.  Specifically,  the  Board  found  that 
GE's  bargaining  stance  and  conduct,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  were  designed  to  derogate 
the  Union  in  the  eyes  of  its  members  and  the 
pvblic  at  large.  This  plan  bad  two  major 
facets:  first,  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  approach 
("firm,  fair  offer")  to  negotiations  in  general 
which  emphasized  both  the  powerlessness 
and  uselessness  of  the  Union  to  Its  members, 
and  second,  a  communications  program  that 
pictured  the  Company  as  the  true  defender 
of  the  employees'  Interests,  further  denigrat- 
ing the  Union,  and  sharply  curbing  the  Com- 
pany's ability  to  change  its  own  position. 

The  Board  relies  both  on  the  unfair  labor 
practices  already  discussed  and  on  several 
other  specific  Instances  to  show  that  GE 
had  develped  a  pattern  of  conduct  Incon- 
sistent with  good  faith  bargaining  It  points 
to  GE's  proposed  personal  accident  Insiir- 
ance  proposal  on  a  take-lt-or-Ieave-lt  basis 
as  an  example  of  an  attempt  to  dlspao'age  Its 
Importance  and  usefulness  In  the  eyes  of  Its 
members.  GE's  response  to  this  Is  that  the 
Equitable  case  had  not  been  decided  In  I960. 
Therefore,  It  argues,  Its  actions  were  based 
on  a  "Justifiable  belief"  in  the  state  of  the 
law  at  that  time  and  cannot  support  the 
view  that  the  Company  was  motivated  by 
bad  faith. 

This  reasoning  overlooks  the  principle  that 
acts  not  In  themselves  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices may  support  an  Inference  that  a  party 
Is  acting  In  bad  faith.  See  NLRB  v.  Insurance 
Agents'  Union.  361  U.S.  477,  506  (1960) 
(Frankfurter,  J.  concurring).  While  GE  may 
have  believed  that  It  was  acting  within  Its 
"rights"  In  offering  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  pro- 
posal, doing  so  may  still  be  some  evidence  of 
lack  of  good  faith.  Here  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial Justification  offered  for  refusing  to 
discuss  the  matter,  other  than  a  niggling — 
and  Incorrect — view  of  the  contract  and  the 
statute.  Cf.  NLRB  v.  Reed  <t  Prince  Mfg.  Co., 
205  F  2d  131  (1st  Clr.)  (Magruder,  J.)  ("must 
make  some  reasonable  effort  In  some  direc- 
tion") ,  cert,  denied  346  U.S.  887  ( 1953) .  Given 
the  effects  of  take-lt-or-leave-lt  proposals  on 
the  Union,  already  set  forth  in  our  review  of 
the  specific  unfair  labor  practice  charges,  the 
Board  could  appropriately  infer  the  presence 
of  anti-Union  animus,  and  In  conjunction 
with  other  similar  conduct  could  reasonably 
discern  a  pattern  of  Illegal  activity  designed 
primarily  to  subvert  the  Union. 

We  have  already  discussed  at  length  the 
Company's  failure  to  furnish  Information. 
As  In  the  Instance  of  the  personal  accident 
Insurance  proposal,  GE's  attitude  on  Infor- 
mation was  characterized  by  a  pettifogging 
Insistence  on  doing  not  one  wblt  more  than 
the  law  absolutely  required,  an  Insistence 
that  eventually  strayed  over  Into  doing  con- 
siderably less.  GE's  conduct,  as  the  Board's 
opinion  points  out,  was  all  of  a  piece.  It 
negotiated,  to  the  greatest  posslbl:  extent, 
by  Ignoring  the  legitimacy  and  relevance  of 
the  Union's  position  as  statutory  representa- 
tive of  Its  members.  Thus  It  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  lUE  requests  for  Information 
were  met  (at  least  once  negotiations  bad  be- 
gun) with  less  than  enthusiasm,  for  they 
refiected  the  Union's  contrary  belief  that  It 
bad  to  know  the  worth  of  the  Company  pro- 
posals In  order  to  valuate  them  for  Its 
members. 

GE's  reluctance  to  part  with  information 
was  not  limited  to  the  specific  Instances  com- 
plained of  as  an  unfair  labor  practice.  The 
record  discloses  that  even  before  the  general 
reopening  of  negotiations,  GE  displayed  a 
patronizing  attitude  towards  Union  negotia- 
tors Inconsistent  with  a  genuine  desire  to 
reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  accord.  During 
the  early  meetings  devoted  to  employment 


security,  OE's  responses  to  the  Union's  de- 
tailed proposals  were  vague  and  Informative, 
bardly  calculated  to  apprise  the  lUE  of  GE's 
stand  on  any  of  the  matters  about  which 
It  wanted  to  negotiate.  When  the  Union 
finished  presenting  Its  plan,  GE,  Instead  of 
offering  counter-proposals,  or  commenting 
specifically  on  the  lUE's  suggestions,  offered 
a  prepared  lecture  series  on  the  general 
causes  of  economic  Instability,  a  response  not 
at  all  designed  to  enlighten  the  trnlon  on 
specific  bargainable  matters.  This  Impression 
Is  reinforced  by  Moore's  consistent  refusal 
to  permit  the  lecturing  Employee  Relations 
Managers  to  answer  specific  UiLlon  Inquiries. 

More  crucial,  perhaps,  was  the  Company's 
persistent  refusal,  after  publicizing  its  pro- 
posal, to  estimate  not  only  the  cost  of  com- 
ponents of  its  offer,  but  the  total  size  of  the 
wage-benefit  package  it  would  consider  rea- 
sonable. Responses  such  as  "it  hasn't  oc- 
curred yet"  were  Interposed  when  lUE  nego- 
tiators asked  for  estimates  of  the  OE  offer; 
yet  the  trial  examiner  found  (as  GE's  bar- 
gaining philosophy  required)  that  consider- 
able cost  studies  had  in  fact  been  made, 
which  would  have  been  of  substantial  as- 
sistance to  the  Union.  Without  an  estimate 
of  the  overall  size  of  GE's  offer,  the  Union 
was  hamstrung  in  Its  efforts  to  decide  which 
substitutions  were  reasonable,  whether  to 
press  for  more  total  benefits,  or  bow  much 
redistribution  could  be  accomplished  within 
GE's  cost  framework. 

In  addition  to  its  reluctance  to  make 
meaningful  cost  disclosures,  GE  occasionally 
took  untenable  and  unreasonable  positions 
and  then  defended  them,  with  no  apparent 
purpose  other  than  to  avoid  yielding  to  the 
Union.  The  most  flagrant  example  occurred 
In  setting  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  pen- 
sion and  Insurance  benefits.  As  indicated  in 
our  opening  discussion  of  the  negotiating 
background,  GE  vacillated  back  and  forth, 
chose  inconsistent  and  confusing  explana- 
tions at  random.  Interposed  some  Inconse- 
quential attempts  to  pass  the  problem  off 
with  banter,  and  finally  settled  by  character- 
izing the  date  it  bad  chosen  as  "appropl- 
rate."  See  note  2  supra,  and  accompanying 
text.  Certainly,  GE  could  insist  on  any  dates 
that  it  desired — but  Its  manner  of  respond- 
ing to  Union  inquiries  refiected  its  pblloe- 
ophy  of  "bargaining." 

When  the  last  act  was  virtually  played  out 
and  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  Union 
would  have  to  end  its  abortive  strike  and 
concede  to  GE's  terms,  the  Company  con- 
tinued to  display  a  stlfl  and  unbending  patri- 
archal posture  hardly  consistent  with  "com- 
mon willingness  among  the  parties  to  dis- 
cuss freely  and  fully  their  respective  claims 
and  demands  and.  when  these  are  opposed, 
to  Justify  them  on  reason."  NLRB  v.  George 
P.  Pilling  &  Son  Co..  119  P.  2d  32,  37  (3d  Clr. 
1941).  With  the' Union,  as  It  were,  "on  the 
ropes."  the  Company  Insisted  that  lUE  choose 
the  options  that  it  preferred,  and  assent  to 
the  contract  unconditionally,  without  ever 
seeing  the  final  contract  language.  When  the 
Union  protested  that  the  memorandiun  pro- 
posed for  its  signature  was  too  vague,  the 
Company  refused  to  submit  more  definite 
language.  Four  days  later,  the  Union  capit- 
ulated completely  and  signed  the  short  form 
memorandum,  still  without  having  seen  the 
final  contract  to  which  it  was  agreeing. 

In  a  similar  vein  the  Company  rejected  the 
notion  of  a  bilateral  strike  settlement  agree- 
ment. Instead,  It  proffered  a  unilateral  "let- 
ter of  tatent."  While  again.  It  Is  true  GE  did 
not  have  to  sign  a  Joint  settlement  agree- 
ment It  gave  no  reason  for  refusing  to  do 
so  (other  than  that  this  had  been  Its  past 
practice).  The  Board  might  reasonably  Infer 
that  Its  prime  purpose  was  to  avoid  recog- 
nizing the  Union's  status  as  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  the  striking  employees,  and  not 
to  further  any  legitimate  business  aim. 

GE  argues  forcefully  that  it  made  so  many 
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conceaslons  In  the  course  of  negotiations — 
concessions  which,  under  section  8((1),  It  was 
not  obliged  to  make — that  its  good  faith  and 
the  absence  of  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  attitude 
were  conclusively  proven,  despite  any  con- 
trary indicia  on  which  the  Trial  Examiner 
and  the  Board  rely.  The  dissent  proceeds 
under  the  misapprehension  that  we  consider 
lack  of  major  concessions  as  evidence  of  bad 
faith.  Rather,  we  discuss  them  only  because 
while  the  absence  of  concessions  would  not 
prove  bad  faith,  their  presence  would,  as 
GE  claims,  raise  a  strong  Inference  of  good 
faith.  On  close  examination,  however,  few 
of  the  alleged  concessions  turn  out  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  substance.  Its  offer  of  a  wage 
reopener  accompanied  its  original  proposal; 
the  option  to  choose  a  vacation  Instead  of  a 
wage  increase  was  Included  over  the  Union's 
objections  (at  least  during  the  negotiating 
meetings),  and  changes  In  the  Pension  Plan 
were  more  In  the  nature  of  clarifications  than 
actual  shifts  in  position,  or  in  any  case  in- 
volved issues  of  quite  minor  significance. 

The  Company's  stand,  however,  would  be 
utterly  Inexplicable  without  the  background 
of  its  publicity  program.  Only  when  viewed  in 
that  context  does  it  become  meaningful.  We 
have  already  Indicated  that  one  of  the  central 
tenets  of  "the  Boulware  approach"  is  that 
the  "product"  or  "firm,  fair  offer"  must  be 
marketed  vigorously  to  the  "consumers"  or 
employees,  to  convince  them  that  the  Com- 
pany, and  not  the  Union,  is  their  true  repre- 
sentative. GE,  the  Trial  Examiner  found, 
chose  to  rely  "entirely"  on  Its  communica- 
tions program  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
genuine  negotiations,  which  It  sought  to 
evade  by  any  means  possible.  Bypassing  the 
national  negotiators  In  favor  of  direct  settle- 
ment dealings  with  employees  and  local  offi- 
cials forms  another  consistent  thread  In  this 
pattern.  The  aim.  In  a  word,  was  to  deal 
with  the  Union  through  the  employees,  rather 
than  with  the  employees  through  the  Union. 

The  Company's  refusal  to  withhold  pub- 
licizing Its  offer  until  the  Union  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  propose  suggested  modifica- 
tions is  indicative  of  this  attitude.  Here  two 
interests  diverged.  The  command  of  the  Boul- 
ware approach  was  clear:  employees  and  the 
general  public  must  be  barraged  with  com- 
munications that  emphasized  the  generosity 
of  the  offer,  and  restated  the  firmness  of 
GE's  position.  A  genuine  desire  to  reach  a 
mutual  accommodation  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  called  for  GE  to  await  Union 
comments  before  taking  a  stand  from  which 
It  would  be  difficult  to  retreat.  GE  hardly 
hesitated.  It  released  the  offer  the  next  day, 
without  waiting  for  Union  comments  on 
specific  portions. 

The  most  telling  effect  of  GE's  marketing 
campaign  was  not  on  the  Union,  but  on  GE 
itself.  Having  told  its  employees  that  it  had 
made  a  "firm,  fair  offer,"  that  there  was 
"nothing  more  to  come,"  and  that  It  would 
not  change  Its  position  In  the  face  of 
"threats"  or  a  strike,  GE  had  in  effect  rested 
all  on  the  expectation  that  it  could  Institute 
its  offer  without  significant  modification. 
Properly  viewed,  then,  its  communications 
approach  determined  its  take-it-or-leave-it 
bargaining  strategy.  Each  was  the  natural 
complement  of  the  other;  if  either  were  sub- 
stantially changed,  the  other  would  In  all 
probability  have  to  be  modified  as  well.  It  is 
only  In  this  context  that  GE's  incomprehen- 
sible Insistence  on  a  January  1  starting  date 
for  the  pension  benefits,  and  the  "explana- 
tions" that  followed  It,  can  be  understood. 

All  this  was  brought  into  the  open  diu-lng 
the  September  28  meeting.  Virtually  on  the 
eve  of  the  strike.  Union  negotiators  were 
searching  for  a  way  to  save  face  by  recon- 
stituting their  SUB  proposal  within  the  out- 
lines of  the  Company's  costs.  Par  from  being 
frivolous  as  the  dissent  seems  to  suggest,  such 
last  minute  attempts  at  compromise  are  the 
stuff  of  which  lasting  accommodations  and 
productive  labor-management  relations  are 
made.  The  substance  of  the  Company's  re- 


sponse to  this  effort  was  well  put  by  their 
chief  negotiator,  Philip  Moore: 

"After  all  our  month  of  bargaining  and 
after  telling  the  employees  before  they  went 
to  vote  that  this  is  it,  we  would  look  ridi- 
culous to  change  it  at  this  late  date;  and 
secondly  the  answer  Is  no." 

The  Company,  having  created  a  view  of 
:the  bargaining  process  that  admitted  of  no 
compromise,  was  trapped  by  Its  own  creation. 
It  could  no  longer  seek  peace  without  total 
victory,  for  It  had  by  Its  own  words  and 
actions  branded  any  compromise  a  defeat. 

GE  urges  that  section  8(c),  29  U.S.C. 
5  158(c)  (1964).  prohibits  the  Board  from 
considering  Its  publicity  efforts  In  passing  on 
the  legality  of  Its  bargaining  conduct.  The 
section  reads: 

"(c)  The  expressing  of  any  views,  argu- 
ment, or  opinion,  or  the  dissemination 
thereof,  whether  In  written,  printed,  graphic, 
or  visual  form,  shall  not  constitute  or  be 
evidence  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
my  of  the  provisions  of  this  -vibchapter.  If 
such  expression  contains  no  threat  of  reprisal 
or  force  o;'  promise  of  benefit." 

GE  would  have  us  read  that  section  as  a 
bar  to  the  Board's  u&e  of  any  comir.uHica- 
tlons.  in  any  manner,  unless  the  communi- 
cation Itself  contained  a  threat  or  a  promise 
of  benefit.  The  legislative  history,  past  de- 
cisions, and  the  logic  of  the  statutory  frame- 
work, however,  indicate  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion. 

The  bald  prohibition  of  section  8(c)  in- 
vited comment  when  it  was  enacted,  as  well 
as  later.  Senator  Taft  replied  to  some  of  the 
criticism  of  the  bill  that  bears  his  name : 

•It  should  be  noted  that  this  subsection 
Is  limited  to  'views,  arguments,  or  opinions' 
and  does  not  cover  instructions,  directions, 
or  other  statements  that  would  ordinarily  be 
deemed  relevant  and  admlssable  In  courts  of 
law."  I  Legislative  History  of  the  LMRA  1947, 
at  1541. 

The  key  word  Is  "relevant."  The  evil  at 
wliich  the  section  was  aimed  was  the  alleged 
practice  of  the  Board  in  inferring  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unfair  labor  practice  from  a 
totally  unrelated  speech  or  opinion  delivered 
by  an  employer.  Senator  Taft  later  Indicated, 
for  example.  In  the  context  of  a  section 
8(a)(3)  discriminatory  firing,  that  prior 
statements  of  the  employer  would  have  to  be 
shown  to  "tie  in"  with  the  specific  unfair 
labor  practice.  I  Legislative  History  of  the 
LMRA  1947,  at  1545.  Later  references  to  the 
section  described  the  barred  statements  as 
those  which  were  "severable  or  unrelated," 
and  "irrelevant  or  immaterial."  II  Legislative 
History  of  the  LMRA  1947,  at  429  (Senate  Re- 
port), 549  (House  Conference  Report).  The 
objective  of  8(c)  then,  was  to  impose  a  rule 
of  relevancy  on  the  Board  in  evaluating  the 
legality  of  statements  by  parties  to  a  labor 
dispute.  Its  purpose  was  hardly  to  eliminate 
all  communications  from  the  Board's  pur- 
view, for  to  do  so  would  be  to  emasculate  a 
statute  whose  structure  depends  heavily  on 
evaluation  of  motive  and  intent.  See  e.g..  §§8 
(a)(1),  8(a)(3),  8(a)(5). 

The  cases  have  largely  supported  this  view. 
The  Board  may  rely  on  communications  to 
establish  discriminatory  treatment  in  viola- 
tion of  section  8(a)(3)  and  8(a)(1).  See 
NLRB  v.  Lipman  Bros.,  Inc.,  355  P.  2d  15  (Ist 
Clr.  1966);  Hendrix  Mfg.  Co.  v.  NLRB,  321  P. 
2d  100  (6th  Clr.  1963).  Employer  communi- 
cations were  used  to  evaluate  the  presence 
of  a  state  of  mind  inconsistent  with  the  obli- 
gation to  bargain  in  good  faith  In  NLRB  v. 
Fitzgerald  Mills  Corp.,  313  F.  2d  260,  268  (2d 
Clr),  cert,  denied,  375  U.S.  834  (1963);  and 
NLRB  V.  Herman  Sausage  Co.,  275  P.  2d  229 
(5th  Clr.  1960). 

While  it  Is  clear  that  the  Board  is  not  to 
control  the  substantive  terms  of  a  collective 
bargaining  contract,  nonetheless  the  parties 
must  do  more  than  meet.  Our  brother  Prlend- 
ly  makes  much  of  the  point  that  General 
Electric  did  bargain  and  reach  an  "agree- 
ment" with  the  Union.  He  says  that  prior 
8(a)  (5)  cases  demanded  nothing  less  than  a 


showing  of  no  such  desire  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, and  opines  that  without  such  a  "defl- 
nite  standard"  an  8(a)  (5)  violation  may  not 
be  made  out.  Some  cases  have  Indeed  spoken 
of  the  evil  of  a  "desire  not  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Union"  as  crucial. 

While  the  dissenting  opinion  cites  NLRB  v 
Reed  *  Prince  Mfg.  Co.,  205  P.  2d  131,  13^ 
(1st  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  346  U.S.  887  (1953) 
for  that  authority,  we  hasten  to  note  that 
Judge  Magruder  was  careful  in  his  opinion 
not  to  be  misled,  as  our  dissenting  brother 
appears  to  be,  by  words  that  seem  on  the  sur- 
face quite  simple  but  in  practice  require  a 
highly  pragmatic  and  individualized  inter- 
pretation. Judge  Magruder  did  not  suggest 
that  "desire  not  to  reach  an  agreement" 
could  he  found,  as  the  dissent  suggests,  by  a 
clearly  delineated  series  of  steps,  Xi,  X;,  X., 
taken  to  "point  Y.  plus  a  number  of  addi- 
tional Items.  Z,,  Zo,  Z.,." 

Far  from  being  a  devotee  of  the  new  math, 
he  would  have  agreed  with  Learned  Hand 
that  numbers,  even  more  than  words,  "are 
utterly  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  fantas- 
tically multiform  occasions  which  come  up 
in  human  life."  In  the  case  before  Judge 
Magruder,  Reed  &  Prince  submitted  a  woe- 
fully inadequate  and  demeaning  "offer"  of  a 
contrpct.  Presumably,  the  Union  could  have 
seen  no  alternative  but  to  accept  It,  and 
had  it  done  so,  our  brother  Friendly  would 
have  held  that  the  Company  bargained  with 
a  "desire  to  reach  an  agreement,"  and  thus 
had  not  violated  the  proscriptions  of  §8(a) 
(6) .  Judge  Magruder,  on  the  other  hand,  said 
that  the  "employer  is  obliged  to  make  some 
reasonable  effort  in  some  direction  to  coin- 
pose  his  differences  with  the  union,  if  §  8ia) 
(5)  is  to  be  read  as  Imposing  any  substan- 
tial obligation  at  all."  205  P.  2d  at  135,  His 
point,  of  course,  was  that  "desire  to  reach 
agreement"  may  mean  different  things  to 
different  people,  but  in  the  context  of  a 
meaningful  and  purposeful  reading  of  section 
8(a)  (5)  it  must  mean  more  than  a  willing- 
ness to  sign  a  piece  of  paper. 

The  statute  does  not  say  that  any  "agree- 
ment" reached  will  validate  whatever  tactics 
have  been  employed  to  exact  it.  To  lmpi> 
such  a  Congressional  purpose  would  be  to 
encourage  parties  to  make  their  violation  so 
blatant  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
other  side  to  continue  to  exist  without  sign- 
ing. Instead  the  statute  clearly  contemplates 
that  to  the  end  of  encouraging  productive 
bargaining,  the  parties  must  make  "a  seri- 
ous effort  to  resolve  differences  and  reach  a 
common  ground,"  NLRB  v.  Insurance  Agents' 
Infl  Union.  361  U.S.  477,  486,  487,  488  (1960), 
an  effort  Inconsistent  with  a  "predetermined 
resolve  not  to  budge  from  an  initial  posi- 
tion." NLRB  V.  Truitt  Mfg.  Co.,  351  U.S.  149. 
154-55  (1956)  ( Prankf tnrter.  J'.,  concurrlngl. 
These  are  not  simple  tests;  they  will  not  be 
resolved  by  formular  Incantations.  Sadly, 
neither  will  they  be  so  precise  that  one  will 
always  know  the  exact  limits  of  what  is  al- 
lowed, and  what  forbidden — but  this  is  a 
problem  hardly  unknown  in  the  law  or  to 
Judges.  The  difficulty  here,  however,  arises 
out  of  the  herculean  task  of  legislating  a 
state  of  mind.  Congress  has  ordered  the 
Board — and  this  court — to  effectuate  its  pol- 
icy of  encouraging  good  faith  bargaining,  and 
not  to  avoid  it  because  the  mandate  is  diffi- 
cult to  apply.  The  Board  has  done  Just  that 
And,  on  the  basis  of  substantial  evidence  we 
agree.  A  pattern  of  conduct  by  which  one 
party  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  him 
to  respond  to  the  other — knowing  that  he  Is 
doing  so  deliberately— should  be  condemned 
by  the  same  rationale  that  prohibits  "going 
through  the  motions"  with  a  "predeter- 
mined resolve  not  to  budge  from  an  ini- 
tial position."  See  NLRB  v.  Truitt  Mfg.  Co., 
supra  (concurring  opinion) . 

The  employer  who  leaves  for  a  long  vaca- 
tion, giving  his  negotiator  instructions  not 
to  budge  is  no  different  from  the  employer 
who  remains  on  the  scene  and  commands 
the  same  behavior  daily.  Cf.  Cox,  The  Duty 
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to  Bargain  in  Good  Faith.  71  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1401,  1418  &  n.  61  (1968).  We  are  assumed  to 
intend  the  natural  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  our  acts. 

The  Company  and  the  dissenting  opinion 
seem  to  take  the  novel  position  that  the 
holding  in  Insurance  Agents' — that  the  Board 
might  not  forbid  a  partial  strike  during  bar- 
ealning — ousts  the  Board's  control  over  bar- 
gaining tactics.  But  in  NLRB  v.  Katz,  369 
X3S  736  (1962) ,  Uje  Court  held  that  at  least 
one  tactic— instituting  anllateral  changes 
dvtflng  bargaining — was  forbidden,  for  It  put 
a  bargalnable  topic  outside  the  reach  of  the 
bargaining  process.  GE  has  done  no  less;  it 
has.  If  anything,  done  more.  By  its  communi- 
cations and  bargaining  strategy  it  In  effect 
painted  itself  into  a  corner  on  all  bargain- 
able  matters. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  of 
our  holding,  some  additional  disctission  is  in 
order.  We  do  not  today  hold  that  an  employer 
may  not  communicate  ^vlth  his  employees 
during  negotiations.  Nor  are  we  deciding  that 
the  "best  offer  first"  bargaining  technique  is 
forbidden.  Moreover,  we  do  not  require  an 
employer  to  engage  In  "auction  bargaining," 
or,  as  the  dissent  seems  to  suggest,  compel 
him  to  make  concessions,  "minor"  or  other- 
wise. See  p.  44,  supra. 

Our  dissenting  brothers'  peroration  con- 
jures up  the  dark  spectre  that  we  have  taken 
a  "portentous  step"  which  "  'contains  seeds 
of  danger  for  unions'  "  :.s  well  as  employers. 
This  picturesque  characterization  Is  un- 
forttmate  for  it  is  a  FCare-phrase  which 
tends  to  distract  from  the  facts  in  this  case. 
It  paints  over  with  a  broad  stroke  the  care 
we  have  taken  to  spell  cut  the  bounds  of  our 
opinion.  We  hold  that  an  employer  may  not 
so  combine  "take-lt-or-leave-lt"  bargaining 
methods  with  a  widely  publicized  stance  of 
unbending  firmness  that  he  is  himself  un- 
able to  alter  a  position  once  taken.  It  is  this 
specific  conduct  that  GE  mtist  avoid  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  Board's  order,  and 
not  a  carbon  copy  of  every  underljrlng  event 
relied  upon  by  the  Board  *x)  support  its  find- 
ings. Such  conduct,  we  find,  constitutes  a 
refusal  to  bargain  "In  fact."  NLRB  v.  Kats, 
369  U.S.  736,  743  (1962).  It  also  constitutes, 
as  the  facts  of  this  action  demonstrate,  an 
absence  of  subjective  good  faith,  for  It  im- 
plies that  the  Company  can  deliberately  bar- 
gain and  communicate  as  though  the  Union 
did  not  exist,  in  clear  derogation  of  the 
Union's  status  as  exclusive  representative  of 
its  members  under  section  9(a).  See  NLRB 
T.  Herman  Sausage  Co.,  275  F.  2d  229,  234 
(5th  Clr.  1960). 

We  have  considered  the  Company's  other 
argtunents,  including  those  in  favor  of  dis- 
qualifying Board  Member  Panning,  and 
against  reinstating  the  replaced  workers,  but 
we  find  them  unavailing.  The  petition  for 
review  is  denied,  and  the  petition  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Board's  order  Is  granted. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  IMMI- 
GRATION FROM  IRELAND  AND 
OTHER  COimTRIES 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  today,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan) 
conducted  a  very  useful  hearing  of  his 
important  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion. 

This  hearing  involved  testimony  in 
support  of  legislation  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man Ryan,  and  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  associated  with  Congressman 
Rya»  since  the  beginning  of  our  fight 


to  eliminate  the  current  discriminatory 
operation  of  the  immigration  law  with 
respect  to  immigration  from  Ireland, 
England,  Germany,  and  other  northern 
European  countries. 

The  unintended— though  vmdeniable — 
effect  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965 
has  been  to  seriously  and  imfairly  re- 
duce the  real  opportunity  for  immigra- 
tion from  Ireland,  and  from  some  other 
countries  as  well. 

There  was  a  particularly  eloquent  and 
moving  statement  presented  by  Mr.  John 
P.  Cjllins,  of  New  York— which  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  read  with  care. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  correct 
the  injustice  in  our  immigration  law — 
this  statement  cogently  imderscores  the 
urgency  of  the  problem: 
Statbment  by  John  P.  Coixins,  National 

Chahiman  or  the  American  Ikish  National 

IiiMiGHATioN  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress,  one  year  ago  we  appeared  be- 
fore this  Committee  to  offer  testimony  on 
Irish  experience  under  the  1965  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  rationality  Act.  If  we  were  to 
briefly  sum  up  what  that  experience  has 
been,  we  would  have  to  say  it  has  been  a  tale 
of  shock  and  sadness. 

On  October  3,  1965,  the  new  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
signed  in  New  York  Harbor  on  Liberty  Island 
beneath  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  Emma 
Lazarus  Inscription  on  the  base  of  the  statue 
reads  partially — 

"Give  MB  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free.  .  .  ." 

This  inscription  seems  very  odd  Indeed 
today,  when  we  realize  that  for  the  first  time 
in  U.S.  history,  the  doors  of  this  nation 
have  been  effectively  shut  to  the  Irish.  This 
is  sad  Indeed  when  we  contemplate  aU  that 
Ireland  has  contributed  to  our  nation  In  the 
arts,  sciences,  religion,  government,  business, 
labor  and  sports. 

In  a  little  known  speech  delivered  by 
George  Washington's  adopted  son,  Custis, 
at  the  city  hall,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  20 
1826,  he  declared:  "When  our  friendless 
standard  was  first  unfurled  for  resistance, 
who  were  the  strangers  that  first  mustered 
round  its  staff,  and  and  when  It  reeled  In  the 
fight,  who  more  bravely  sustained  It  than 
Erin's  generous  sons?  ...  I  cap  the  climax 
of  their  worth,  when  I  say,  Washington  Zoved 
them,  for  they  were  the  companions  of  his 
toils,  his  glories,  In  the  deliverance  of  his 
country." 

The  part  the  Irish  played  In  the  American 
Revolution  was  told  In  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  on  April  2,  1784,  by  Luke  Oardner, 
when  he  said:  "America  was  lost  to  England 
by  Irish  emigrants." 

The  major  part  of  George  Washington's 
army  was  composed  of  Irish,  and  the  Irish 
language  was  as  commonly  spoken  In  the 
American  ranks  as  English.  It  was  their  valor 
that  determined  the  conquest. 

Well  might  Lord  Mountjoy  have  declared 
in  the  British  Parliament:  "You  have  lost 
America  by  the  Irish."  We  aU  know  of  the 
magnificent  work  done  on  sea  by  Commodore 
John  Barry,  Father  of  the  American  Navy. 
That  brilliant  Irishman,  Richard  Montgom- 
ery, was  the  first  American  General  to  faU. 

Matthew  Thornton,  James  Smith,  and 
George  Taylor — aU  Irish  bom — signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  five  other 
signers  were  of  Irish  blood,  namely  Edward 
Rutledge,  Thomas  Lynch,  Thomas  McKean, 
George  Reed  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton. 

Andrew  Jackson,  "Old  Hickory,"  the  first 
American  President  who  rose  from  the  rank 
and  file  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  exile.  Another 
typical  Irishman,  "equally  great  In  peace  and 


war,"  was  General  James  Shields.  He  was 
the  hero  of  two  wars — the  Mexican  War  and 
the  ClvU  War — a  Judge  of  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court,  a  Oovemor  of  Oregon  and 
SenatOT  from  three  States.  The  terrible  fam- 
ine in  Ireland  In  1846-47  sent  hosts  of 
Irishmen  to  this  country,  and  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  bad  they  not  come  our 
Union  would  have  been  rent  In  twain  by  the 
Civil  War.  They  and  their  sons  fought  hero- 
ically to  save  the  Union  in  the  thickest  of 
the  wlldemesE.  at  the  bloody  battle  of  OeUys- 
burg,  on  the  crimsoned  field  of  Chancellors- 
vlUe  and  elsewhere.  Who  can  tell  the  services 
to  America  of  Sheridan,  03rten,  Meagher, 
Corcoran,  Mulligan,  Pord,  Meade,  Coppinger, 
and  Trtlley. 

In  the  battle  of  Antietam  the  bloodiest 
one  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  Meagher  s 
Irish  Brigade  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  61.8 
per  cent.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
the  Irish  have  been  among  the  pathfinders 
and  builders  of  the  American  Nation. 

If  the  handiwork  of  the  Irish  were  painted 
green,  the  average  American  city  would  be 
splashed  in  all  sides  with  emerald  hues.  Yet 
there  are  few  who  are  aware  of  this.  A  New 
Yorker  for  example,  may  rise  In  the  morn- 
ing, bathe  in  water  that  comes  from  Croton 
Dam,  built  by  James  Coleman,  then  take  the 
subway,  built  by  John  B.  McDonald,  pass  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  built  by 
Thomas  Dwyer  and  then  Cable  to  Alaska 
over  a  line  laid  by  David  Lynch. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  that  the  Irish 
have  done  for  America  has  never  been  fully 
told.  As  Americans  of  Irish  blood,  we  are 
proud  of  our  ancestors  and  proud  too  that 
It  was  through  their  efforts  that  this  coun- 
try became  the  most  prosperous  country  In 
the  world,  but  despite  these  facts  we  now 
find  that  the  restrictive  new  immigration  law 
has  drastically  reduced  the  Issuance  of  un- 
migration  visas  to  Irishmen.  I  ask  the  com- 
mittee as  a  newspaper  In  New  York  recently 
asked,  "Are  their  deeds  forgotten?" 

Certainly  the  1965  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  In  Its  effect  on  Ireland  does 
not  demonstrate  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion. In  Its  effect  the  present  1965  U.S.  Im- 
migration Law  Is  neither  fair  nor  Just  to 
Ireland  but  is  beggarly  and  miserly. 

IS  treke  a  fboblem? 

We  were  told  in  1966,  that  no  problem  ex- 
isted. Then  in  1967,  we  were  told  by  the  La- 
bor Department,  that  the  problem  laid  with 
the  Congress  and  by  the  Congress  that  It 
laid  with  the  Labor  Department.  Finally,  the 
State  Department  admitted  that  there  was 
a  problem  and  so  informed  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  replied  that  It  would  solve  Itself 
within  the  three  year  adjustment  period.  Of 
course  Ireland  did  not  adjust.  Now  we  are 
told  by  some,  wait  another  year — Ireland 
will  adjust  and  by  others  that  there  is  no 
problem  at  all.  WeU  we've  come  the  fuU 
circle,  haven't  we.  We  reply  that  Ireland 
will  not  adjust  because  It  caiLnot  adjust  un- 
der the  terms  of  a  law  which  iH^vents  ad- 
justment. One  year  ago  we  made  the  pro- 
jection before  this  very  committee  that  less 
than  600  Irish  would  receive  preference  and 
non-preference  visas  in  Dublin  during  fiscal 
year  1969.  We  were  not  very  far  from  wrong, 
538  received  such  visas. 

ONK   TKAB   latex 

Before  1965,  5,000  to  7,000  Irish  came  here 
each  year.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  under  the  new 
law  only  1,407  Irish  entered  the  U.S.  As 
best  we  could,  we  explained  the  problem  to 
you  last  year  and  our  testimony  is  a  matter 
of  record.  We  come  here  today  at  your  Invi- 
tation not  only  to  affirm  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  but  also  to  offer  the  firm  hand  of 
cooperation. 

We  now  know  that  the  Irish  Immigration 
situation  Is  far  from  better  one  year  later. 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  If  these  invitations 
to  testify  continue  to  be  on  a  yearly  basis, 
no  year  will  come  when  the  Irish  Immigration 
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situation  will  be  solved  it  no  legislation  is 
forthcomng. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    DISCRIMINATION 

No  one  can  deny  that  many  nationalities 
were  the  victims  of  discrimination  as  a  re- 
sult of  past  U.S.  Immigration  policy.  We 
know  that  many  nationalities  had  no  quotas 
or  small  quotas  which  were  consistently  over- 
subscribed while  Ireland  had  a  large  quota 
which  for  the  most  part  went  unused. 
However,  neither  Ireland  nor  the  American 
Irish  asked  for  the  quota. 

The  law  was  changed  in  1965  to  provide 
equality  for  all.  On  Its  face  the  law  does  this 
and  I'm  sure  we  all  remember  those  famous 
State  Department  statistics  of  1965  which 
assured  you  that  the  law  would  be  fair  to 
Ireland  in  allowing  in  over  5.000  persons  to 
enter  each  year.  But  we  also  know  now  that 
the  law,  however,  well  intentioned  It  was, 
is  far  from  fair  in  its  effect  on  Ireland  and 
some  other  nations. 

THE    REASONS 

The  new  immigration  law  eliminated  the 
national  origins  quotas,  promoted  the  re- 
uniting of  families  and  protected  American 
labor  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  Each  of 
these  aims  is  good  and  is  worthy  of  our 
support. 

Ireland,  England  and  Germany  enjoyed 
a  privileged  position  In  U.S.  immigration 
prior  to  1965  partially  because  of  the  number 
of  immigrants  contributed  by  them  in  earlier 
years.  Now  all  nations  will  have  to  compete 
equally  for  U.S.  immigration  numbers.  This 
Is  good,  except  that  the  terms  for  competi- 
tion are  fairer  to  some  nations  than  they  are 
to  others. 

It  is  now  evident  that  when  the  new  law 
was  drafted,  there  was  a  failure  to  anticipate 
the  effect  that  the  new  law  would  have  on 
the  formerly  so  called  "privileged  countries" 
and  in  particular  Ireland.  Overlooked  was 
the  sociological  pattern  of  immigration  In 
these  countries  and  the  history  of  the 
country's  Immigration. 

THE   FAMILY    PREF2;RENCES 

The  new  law  provides  for  a  system  of 
preferences  based  on  family  relationship  and 
skills.  These  are  of  little  help  to  Ireland, 
while  they  are  of  much  help,  particularly 
the  family  relationship  preferences  to  other 
nations. 

Ireland's  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  have  tra- 
ditionally been  of  the  non-preference  un- 
skilled variety.  Had  the  present  law  been  in 
effect  some  years  ago.  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  would  not  be  present 
In  the  U.S.  today.  Analyzing  Irish  families, 
one  finds  that  a  few  brothers  and  sisters 
from  the  family  emigrate  while  others  re- 
main at  home.  The  mother  and  father  re- 
main at  home.  The  Irish  emigrant  is  gener- 
ally young,  unmarried  and  hence  brings  no 
spouse  or  children.  It  is  the  rare  case  In 
recent  times  when  a  whole  Irish  family 
emigrates  to  the  U.S.  Thus  Ireland's  socio- 
logical pattern  of  immigration  does  not  per- 
mit It  to  compete  equally  with  some  other 
nationalities  for  family  preferences. 

THE    PROFESSIONAL    PREFERENCES 

In  fiscal  year  1969  under  the  new  law  only 
122  Irishmen  qualified  for  a  visa  preference 
as  a  professional  or  a  needed  skilled  worker. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  training  and  to  econ- 
omy of  the  coimtry.  In  this  area  Ireland  is 
the  hardest  hit  of  the  three  formerly  "priv- 
ileged countries". 

Thus  these  two  preferences,  the  third  and 
the  sixth,  are  of  little  help  to  Ireland.  Of 
course,  it  may  well  be  better  that  profes- 
sionals and  skilled  workers  remain  at  home 
in  Ireland  as  in  any  technologically  develop- 
ing nation., 

SECTION    212(a)      (14) 

The  majority  of  Ireland's  contribution  of 
Immigrants  has  always  been  in  the  unskilled 
labor  area  and  will  continue  to  be.  They 
came  here  to  better  their  lives  economically 


and  in  turn  hopefully  they  bettered  the  na- 
tion. We  know  that  they  contributed  heavily 
^to   the   independence   and   security   of   this 
nation  down  to  this  very  day  in  Vietnam. 

Until  December  1965,  the  Irish  unskilled 
Immigrant  had  little  trouble  in  entering  the 
U.S.  He  or  she  could  enter  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  said  no.  Now  under  the  re- 
vised Section  212(a)  (14)  the  immigrant 
can't  enter  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
says  yes.  American  Irish  long  active  in  labor 
unions  as  well  as  all  Americans  are  desirous 
of  protecting  American  labor  and  want  to 
see  no  American  worker  put  out  of  a  Job  as 
the  result  of  any  immigrant  coining  Into 
the  U.S.  But  is  Section  212(a)  (14)  necessary 
in  its  present  form  and  is  it  accomplishing 
itsidntended  purpose?  We  think  not. 

Immigrants  add  but  a  tiny  fraction  to  the 
total  U.S.  labor  force,  so  our  government  of- 
ficials tell  us.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  58,954  of 
the  total  U.S.  immigrants  were  of  the  non- 
preference  variety.  This  Is  certainly  a  small 
number  considering  that  close  on  34,400 
American  born  workers  enter  the  labor  force 
every  four  days.  At  the  same  time  up  to 
153,000  Immigrants  in  the  preference  cate- 
gories can  come  into  the  U.S.  each  year  and 
are  free  of  any  labor  restrictions.  They  can 
take  any  Job  they  want  and  put  any  Ameri- 
can worker  out  of  a  Job.  The  law  seems  over- 
concerned  with  the  small  remainder.  This 
small  remainder  must  comply  with  Section 
212(a)  (14).  New  seed  immigration  Is  being 
eliminated  and  the  U.S.  will  be  the  loser. 

SCHEDULES    A,    B,    AND    C 

The  Jobs  that  the  Irish  traditionally  took 
when  they  came  here  are  on  Schedule  B,  the 
prohibited  entry  list.  One  can  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  an  actual  nationwide 
oversupply  of  workers  of  all  Jobs  listed  on 
Schedule  B.  One  can  also  question  the 
method  and  procedure  by  which  such  Jobs 
come  to  be  listed  on  this  schedule.  Certainly 
supply  and  demand  for  Jobs  may  vary  from 
locality  to  locality  and  from  time  to  time. 
It  can  now  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
Jobs  listed  on  Schedules  A  and  C  are  not  by 
any  means  the  sole  ones  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  for  workers. 

THE    DEFINITE    JOB    OFFER    REQUIREMENT 

The  obvious  truth  is  that  employers  do  not 
want  to  hire  workers  sight  unseen.  Our  coun- 
try was  built  with  new  seed  Immigration- 
individuals  who  had  no  close  relatives  here 
but  who  were  willing  to  come  here  and  work 
hard  for  a  better  life.  If  an  applicant  desires 
to  come  here  and  work  In  a  Job  category 
which  has  no  oversupply  of  workers,  then  he 
should  not  be  required  to  do  the  impossible 
to  find  an  employer  who  will  hire  him  sight 
imseen. 

Three  out  of  the  five  reasons  given  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  Dublin  for  the  decline  In  im- 
migrant visas  issued,  dealt  with  the  definite 
Job  offer  requirement,  labor  schedules  and 
labor  certification.  ".  .  .  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  Act  has  caused 
a  decrease  in  Irish  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  As  many  Irish  visa  applicants  are  un- 
skilled or  semi-skilled  workers,  they  are  un- 
able to  qualify  under  Section  212(a)  (14)  as 
amended." 

Over  two  years  ago  we  demonstrated  to  the 
staff  of  this  Subcommittee  and  to  the  various 
government  agencies  that  the  bulk  of  pro- 
spective Irish  immigrants  were  of  the  non- 
preference  variety  and  would  always  be  so. 
We  were  told  at  the  time  that  the  reason  for 
this  was  that  under  the  quota  system  the 
Irish  never  had  need  to  use  the  preferences 
but  that  that  would  all  change  In  due  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  fiscal  year  1968  out  of  3,561 
Irish  visas  issued  2,730  were  still  of  the  non- 
preference  variety.  In  fiscal  year  1969  out  of 
538  visas  issued  in  Ireland,  220  were  of  the 
non-preference  variety.  There  has  been  no 
change.  Those  are  the  government's  statistics 
not  ours. 


How  many  more  Irish  want  to  come  but 
cannot?  They  have  few  relatives  here,  they 
have  no  special  skills,  they  have  some  educa- 
tion. They  are  similar  to  my  father  and 
mother  and  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
many  members  of  my  committee  and  of  this 
Congress.  They're  the  kind  of  people  that 
helped  found  this  nation  and  they're  the 
kind  of  people  that  were  once  allowed  into 
the  U.S. 

Irish  men  and  women  want  to  come  here 
but  they  can't.  Instead  to  England,  Canada 
and  Australia  they  are  going.  We  say  they 
should  have  the  right  to  come  here  the  same 
as  any  other  nationality.  Evidence  tbttt  they 
want  to  come  won't  be  found  by  making  a 
short  visit  to  Ireland  or  by  sitting  In  the 
American  Embassy  in  Dublin,  the  Consul's 
office  in  Belfast,  a  government  minister's  of- 
fice  or  on  the  streets  of  Dublin.  But  if  you 
want  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
want  to  come.  I'll  be  glad  to  accompany  any 
of  you  to  parts  of  County  Mayo,  Galway, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Leitrim,  Donegal  and  parts  of 
occtipled  Ireland  where  you  will  get  that 
evidence. 

Something  must  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Action  must  be  taken. 

THE    CHALLENGE 

I  believe  that  every  one  of  you  agrees  that 
a  solution  must  be  found.  Over  two  years  ago 
Congressman  William  Ryan  came  forward 
with  a  solution  now  embodied  in  H.R.  165. 

Simply  explained.  It  places  a  "floor"  on  Im- 
migration from  each  country.  This  "floor" 
would  be  equal  to  76  per  cent  of  a  country's 
annual  average  Immigration  during  the  10 
year  period  1955  to  1965  with  a  maximum 
floor  limit  of  10,000  for  any  country.  In  the 
case  of  Ireland,  this  number  would  be  5,390; 
for  example,  if  in  1969,  1,000  Irish  immigrated 
under  the  present  law — under  the  new  for- 
mula an  additional  4,390  Irishmen  could  Im- 
migrate to  the  United  States  In  1970  and  they 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  present  labor 
restrictions. 

Seventy-eight  Congressmen  have  co-spon- 
sored this  bin.  They  came  from  both  politi- 
cal parties  and  many  different  political  per- 
suasions. They  regard  It  as  do  a  number  of 
labor  unions  as  a  fair  solution  and  so  do 
we.  If  enacted  it  would  provide  a  fair  U.S. 
immigration  law  for  the  nation. 

Our  problem  Is  one  that  requires  a  perma- 
nent solution.  Those  many  other  bills  pend- 
ing which  provide  only  a  temporary  answer 
are  of  no  merit.  Stopgap  legislation  Is  no 
answer.  One  other  blU  H.R.  13999  must  be 
considered,  that  offered  by  yourself,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  that  it  offers  a  permanent 
solution.  It  has  merit.  However  this  modest 
proposal  offers  questionable  and  at  most 
minimal  benefits  In  comparison  to  the  Ryan 
bill  which  we  prefer. 

pint   COMMITTEE 

From  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Cleveland  to  Hart- 
ford, our  committee  exists.  It  Is  composed 
of  representatives  of  every  major  Irish  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States.  It  consists 
of  Irish  born  and  American  born  men  and 
women,  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jew,  gov- 
ernment leaders,  clergymen,  businessmen, 
union  leaders  and  ordinary  indlvlduaU  who 
have  been  the  backbone  of  this  country. 
They  are  present  here  today  and  available 
for  testimony  should  you  desire  to  hear 
them. 

Our  committee  Is  in  existence  for  one  pur- 
pose only,  to  right  a  wrong,  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  Irish  to  enter  the  U.S.  not  to 
encourage  Irish  immigration  and  certainly 
not  to  deny  other  nations  the  right  to  come 
here.  To  the  chagrin  of  many  it  is  still  In 
existence  and  I  assure  all  It  will  be  until 
Justice  is  achieved. 

Our  heritage  tells  us  that  we're  children 
of  a  fighting  race  that's  never  yet  known  dis- 
grace and  we  represent  that  heritage  and 
the  .interests    of    generations    of   Irishmen, 
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some  yet  unborn.  The  claim  of  these  Irish- 
men on  the  U.S.  was  once  spelled  out  by 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  a  great  civil  Ubera- 
tarlan,  a  great  American,  a  great  Irishman 
when  he  said : 

"No  treason  do  we  bring  from  Erin 
Nor  bring  we  shame  nor  guilt 
The  sword  we  hold  may  be  broken 
But  we  haven't  dropped  the  hilt. 

The  wreath  we  offer  to  Columbia 

is  fastened  of  thorns  not  bought 

.iVnd  the  hearts  we  bring  are  saddened 

by  the  thoughts  of  sorrowful  days. 

But  the  hearts  we  bring  for  freedom 
are  washed  in  a  people's  faith 
outliving  a  thousand  years." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
we  believe  we're  entitled  to  a  better  day  and 
a  better  law.  We  regard  each  of  you  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Congress  as  being 
sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the  prospective 
Irish  Immigrant.  We  beg  you  now  to  chan- 
nel that  sympathy  into  an  effective  solution. 

CHART  NO.  1.— IRISH  IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED  (BY  FISCAL 
YEAR,  JULY  TO  JUNE) 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MUXiER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1967  the  530,387,000  tons  of  coal  produced 
by  the  United  States  were  more  than 
any  other  nation  and  represented  over 
one-quarter  of  the  total  world  produc- 
tion. 


Portion  ol  that 

total  issued 

Total  in  Dublin 


Old  law: 

1962 5,345 

1963 6,237 

1964 .6,328 

1965 5,378 

1966  (July-November)  _ 2^375 

New  law;  1966  (December-June). . .  696 

Total,  1966 3,071  { 

New  law:  , 

1967 2,665  { 

1968 3,619  ' 

1969 1,407 


4,076 
4,618 
4,914 
4,232 


1,979 
585 


■2,564 
22,044 

'2,120 

-'2,203 

2,764 

795 


>  Issued  by  U.S.  Embassy. 
■  issued  by  Visa  Office. 

Source:  Statistics  provided  by  Visa  Office,  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment and  U.S.  Embassy,  Dublin.  A  discrepancy  exists  between 
tlie  fijures  Issued  by  U.S.  Embassy  and  Visa  Office. 

CHART  NO.  2.— IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED  AT  DUBLIN  TO 
ALIENS  BORN   IN  IRELAND,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

1st  preference £ 

2d  preference ..'.  58 

3d  preference ......[ 

4th  preference ..//......  ii 

5t)i  preference ..[..  .  '.  188 

6th  preference _'"  55 

7th  preference " 

Nonpreference 220 


,        Total-, - -  .- -.  538 

Immediate  relatives 130 

Special  immigranb " 127 

Special  legislation 


Grand  total 795 

CHART  NO.  3.-VISAS  ISSUED,  CONDITIONAL  ENTRIES  AND 
ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATUS  GRANTED  IMMIGRANTS  BORN 
IN  IRELAND,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Visas 
issued 


Conditional 

entries  and 

adjustment 

of  status 


Total 


1st  preference.. 
2d  preference.. 
3d  preference. . 
4lh  preference.. 
5th  preference.. 
6th  preference.. 
7th  preference.. 
Nonpreference. 


18 
74 
2 
15 
314 
75 


2 
23 


102 

45 


20 

97 

2 

15 

416 

120 


297 


27 


324 


Total 

Immediate  relatives. 
Special  immigrants 
Special  legislation.. 


795 
245 
168 


199 


994 
245 
168 


Grand  total 1,208 


19> 


1,407 


COMMITMENT   TO   THE   CONTROL- 
LING OF  AIR  POLLUTION 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Oliio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  continued  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the 
very  existence  of  advanced  life  forms  on 
this  planet.  There  is  hardly  a  major 
urban  or  industrial  area  in  which  air 
pollution  does  not  cause  significant  dis- 
comfort for  its  inhabitants. 

After  decades  of  ignoring  this  ever- 
worsening  situation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  private  industry,  is  at  last  taking 
positive  steps  toward  abating  and  con- 
trolling air  pollution. 

The  commitment  of  the  Federal  CStov- 
emment  to  the  task  of  upgrading  the 
environment  is  described  in  recent  ar- 
ticles published  in  Cahner's  Critical 
Issue  Report  No.  2 — Environmental 
Management.  As  one  who  fully  supports 
a  concentrated  effort  to  clean  up  all 
aspects  of  our  environment,  I  otfer 
these  articles  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

[From  Critical  Issues  Report  No.  2 — Environ- 
mental Management,  November  1969] 
Air  Pollution:  Problems  or  the  First 

MAGNrrtTDE 

(By  Robert  H.  Pinch,   Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) 

On  May  29,  1969,  President  Nixon  set  up  a 
new  Environmental  Quality  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  Vice-President  and  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, with  the  President  himself  as  chairman 
and  his  Science  Advisor  as  executive  secre- 
tary. At  the  same  time,  he  established  a  (Jiti- 
zen's  Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality,  headed  by  Mr.  Laurence  Rockefeller. 
I  believe  that,  by  these  actions,  President 
Nixon  has  begun  to  move  the  nation  into  a 
new  era  of  effective  action  In  its  fight  to 
maintain  a  clean  environment.  The  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  will  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  planning  and  implementing  na- 
tional action.  The  role  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee Is  equally  vital,  for  every  American 
has  a  stake  In  these  matters,  and  all  sectors 
of  our  society  need  to  be  Involved  in  the 
search  for  solutions. 

The  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  has  taken  action  to  upgrade  and 
strengthen  its  environmental  programs  and 
the  consumer  protection  programs  which  are 
Inherently  related  to  them,  by  establishing 
the  Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service.  As  Administrator  Charles  C. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  explains  in  his  interview  in 
this  Issue,  CPEHS  is  now  engaged  in  an  in- 
tensive, coordinated  assault  on  the  problems 
of  assuring  clean  air;  safe  food,  drugs,  and 
drinking  water;  safe  working  environments; 
and  other  consumer  and  environmental 
threats,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  same  prob- 
lem— man's  ability  to  adapt  to  an  envlron- 


ment  which  he  himself  Is  subjecting  to  con- 
stant change. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — which  Is  concerned 
for  the  general  welfare  of  aU  Americans — I 
shall  certainly  do  all  in  my  power  to  assure 
that  we  move  ahead  rapidly  In  this  area.  As 
a  Calif ornian,  I  know  at  first-hand  the  diffi- 
culty and  complexity  of  bringing  pollution 
and  other  kinds  of  environmental  damage 
under  control.  I  am  convinced,  as  are  so 
many  Americans,  that  these  are  problems  of 
the  first  magnitude  and  must  be  dealt  with 
in  our  generation. 

The  successes  of  American  industry  have 
produced  for  our  nation,  and  Indeed  for 
much  of  the  world,  unparalleled  benefits. 
But,  as  we  all  know,  the  environmental  and 
consumer  problems  which  now  mar  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives  have  arisen  In  large  part  from 
those  very  successes.  We  must,  therefore,  look 
to  industry  to  apply  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems  the  technological  and  management 
skills  which  have  already  g^ven  the  nation  so 
much  benefit. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  for  the  most  part, 
American  Industry  has  shown  Itself  willing 
and  even  eager  to  do  this.  For  example,  in- 
dustry has  used  its  own  research  dollars  to 
accelerate  the  move  from  "hard"  to  "soft" 
pesticides.  Many  great  Industrial  firms  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  control  their 
own  pollution  of  air  and  water.  Many  enter- 
prising firms  are  directing  their  resources 
more  and  more  toward  the  development  of 
advanced  pollution  control  technology  in 
awareness  of  this  growing  need  throughout 
the  country.  All  of  us,  in  government  and  in- 
dustry, know  that  these  trends  must  be  ex- 
panded and  accelerated. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  give  seri- 
ous throught  to  seeking  ways  to  avert  un- 
desirable impact  on  the  environment,  at 
whatever  stage  this  may  occur.  As  a  Greek 
philosopher  observed  thousands  of  years  ago, 
"All  things  change,  nothing  perishes."  This, 
in  essence,  is  what  makes  our  environmental 
problems  so  difficult  and  complex. 

President  Nixon  said  when  he  established 
bis  new  Environmental  Quality  Council  and 
Advisory  Committee,  "The  deterioration  of 
the  environment  is  in  large  measure  the  re- 
sult of  our  Inability  to  keep  pace  with  prog- 
ress. .  .  .  But  I  am  confident  that  the  same 
energy  and  skill  which  gave  rise  to  these 
problems  can  also  be  marshaled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquering  them." 

We  have,  in  truth,  a  new  national  com- 
mitment. Government  and  industry  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  achieving  an 
environment  in  which  the  consumer  and 
qitlzen  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  technology 
without  peril  to  bis  health.  The  "energy  and 
skills"  that  have  made  our  country  the 
greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  worid  are 
needed  now  to  preserve  that  greatness. 

Air  Pollution:  Inocstrt  Must  Help  Solve 

THE  Problems  It  Creates 
(An  Interview  with  Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Administrator  of  HEW's  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Environmental  Health  Service) 
(Note. — In   this   exclusive  interview  with 
Critical  Issues  Report,  Mr.  Johnson  explains 
what  his  agency  is  doing  to  achieve  the  kind 
of    environment    Americans    need    and    are 
starting  to  demand.  He  discusses  what  Indus- 
try will  be  expected  to  do  to  help  improve  the 
quality  of  American  Ufe.) 

How  can  a  nation  determined  to  preserve 
a  free,  creative,  and  productive  industrial 
system  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  that 
system  while  assuring  its  citizens  reasonable 
protection  from  pollution  and  other  indus- 
trial hazards? 

In  response  to  a  need  for  new  viewpoints 
and  approaches,  the  federal  government  es- 
tablished. Just  over  a  year  ago,  the  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Serr- 
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Ice.  CPEHS,  which  Is  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  brings 
together  In  a  single  agency  all  of  HEW's  en- 
vironmental control  and  consumer  protec- 
tion programs.  The  federal  government  hopes 
that  coordination  of  these  programs  will 
make  possible  a  stronger  and  more  effective 
attack  on  pollution  and  other  complex  prob- 
lems associated  with  population  growth.  In- 
creased Industrial  productivity,  and  environ- 
mental change.  

Question.  Mr.  Johnson,  what  HEW  agen- 
cies have  been  combined  to  form  the  new 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service? 

Johnson.  CPEHS  Includes  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Control  Administration.  The  lat- 
ter Is  concerned  with  a  variety  of  problems 
such  as  occupational  safety  and  health,  radi- 
ation hazards,  water  hygiene,  rat  control, 
sanitation,  accident  prevention,  and  other 
matters  especially  related  to  the  lAipact  of 
the  urban  and  Industrial  environment  on  hu- 
man life.  The  separate  concerns  of  these  three 
agencies  form,  in  fact,  a  complex  of  Inter- 
related problems  whose  ultimate  solution  re- 
quires the  closely  coordinated  approach 
which  the  CPEHS  structure  can  provide. 

QuesUon.  WUl  CPEHS  Involve  Industry  in 
developing  new  directions  and  approaches  to 
our  environmental  problems? 

JoBNSON.  Yes,  industry  and  others.  In  one 
way  or  another,  the  problems  associated  with 
environmental  change  are  a  source  of  con- 
cern, not  only  to  people  in  public  health,  but 
to  businessmen,  conservationists,  legislators, 
scientists  and  many  others  in  all  aspects  of 
our  national  life.  I  believe  that  increasingly 
these  various  spokesmen  for  sane  use  of  the 
environment  are  coming  to  realize  that  all 
are  concerned  with  the  same  basic  problem — 
the  maintenance  of  an  environment  compat- 
ible with  the  needs  of  man.  We  cannot  meas- 
ure environmental  improvement  against  a 
single  balance  sheet,  representing  economics, 
or  health,  or  esthetics,  or  social  Impact,  for 
all  of  these  factors  together  form  the  fabric 
of  human  life.  What  we  must  do  Is  to  find  a 
way  to  make  decisions  regarding  environ- 
mental change  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
health  and  welfare  of  man.  In  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  modem  man  Is  part  of 
an  ecological  system  which  must  Increasingly 
bear  the  mark  of  his  own  necessary  and  valid 
objectives. 

Question.  A  problem  such  as  pollution 
seems  to  be  the  Inevitable  accompaniment 
of  industrial  productivity.  How  do  you  bal- 
ance continued  growth  of  our  economy  with 
the  need  to  change  and  control  our  environ- 
ment? 

Johnson.  In  our  highly  urbanized.  Indus- 
trialized country,  characterized  by  daily  mir- 
acles of  science  and  technology,  yet  threat- 
ened by  increasing  population  and  a  seem- 
in^y  endless  buUd-op  of  pollutants,  man 
needs  Jobs,  transportatton.  and  agricultural 
and  industrial  production.  In  fact,  man  can- 
not survive  without  all  of  these  things.  But 
he  also  needs  clean  air  and  water,  pure  food, 
an  opportunity  to  renew  ties  with  the  natu- 
ral world,  and  an  environment  free  from  ex- 
cessive and  preventable  stress.  The  balance 
is  a  delicate  one,  but  one  that  must  be  met. 
We  cannot  restore  to  Planet  Earth  the  i>er- 
fect  balance  and  harmony  which  character- 
ized the  seventh  df^  of  creation.  But  we 
cannot,  if  we  are  concerned  for  our  own 
health,  welfare — and  even  survival — continue 
to  pollute  and  destroy  the  land,  air  and 
water  upon  which  himian  life  depmds. 

Question.  What  goals  has  your  agency  set 
to  change  and  improve  our  environment  and 
how  do  you  hope  to  achieve  them? 

Johnson.  W«  bellere  that  oar  agency  has 
first  a  fundamental  obligation  to  define  as 
well  as  possible,  and  to  enunciate  as  clearly 
as  possible,  the  ^ect  that  various  environ- 
mental factors  have  on  man.  We  are  giving 


first  priority  to  the  development  of  environ- 
mental criteria,  whether  these  have  the 
force  of  law,  sis  in  some  of  our  programs,  or 
serve  only  as  recommendations  to  guide  cor- 
porate, governmental,  and  public  decisions. 
We  will,  of  course,  use  our  regulatory  author- 
ities fuUy  and  fairly,  and  will  seek  new  au- 
thorities where  needed.  We  are  working  with 
state  and  local  jurisdictions  to  help  them 
develop  effective  environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs.  We  are  working 
closely  vrith  industry  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol environmental  hazards,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  best  energies  of  all  sectors 
of  our  society,  public  and  private,  must  be 
applied  to  the  environmental  problems  that 
confront  us.  Let  me  point  out  that  in  arriv- 
ing at  environmental  criteria,  we  are  guided 
by  the  best  scientific  knowledge  available. 
We  rely  not  only  on  our  own  staff,  but  upon 
technical  advisory  committees  of  recognted 
competence. 

Question.  What  categories  of  environ- 
mental change  and  control  fall  within  your 
jurisdiction? 

Johnson.  We  are  concerned  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  human  environment,  since  man's 
health  and  well-being  are  affected  by  the 
total  environment  in  which  he  lives.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  physiological  effects  on 
human  beings  of  various  rural  and  urban 
environments,  particularly  that  of  the 
ghetto.  We  are  concerned  with  health  factors 
in  the  occupational  setting,  with  noise, 
either  as  an  occupational  or  community  haz- 
ard, with  sanitation.  We  have  responsibilities 
relating  to  the  purity  and  safety  of  food, 
drugs,  and  other  consimier  products — for 
these  too  are  part  of  the  environment.  In 
those  areas  generally  categorized  as  "envi- 
ronmental pollution"  we  have  primary  juris- 
diction in  the  control  of  air  pollution  and 
harmful  radiation,  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment, and  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  water 
for  human  consumption  and  use. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  legal  basis  for 
changing  and  controlling  pollution  of  the 
air? 

Johnson.  Yes.  The  Clean  Air  Act  repre- 
sents an  unusual  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  a  threat,  which  like  most  environ- 
mental problems,  transcends  boundaries  and 
requires  a  high  degree  of  coordinated  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  levels  of  government,  in- 
dustry, and  the  public. 

Question.  Would  you  explain  the  Clean  Air 
Act?  Just  how  much  airthority  does  it  give 
CPEHS? 

Johnson.  In  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, CPEHS  has  a  rational  and  deliberate  ap- 
proach to  the  control  of  air  pollution  In  this 
country.  The  Act  requires  that  we  consider 
carefully  all  the  ramifications  of  every  step 
we  dont  take — and  every  step  we  don't 
t»ke — In  the  control  process.  The  Act 
says  Uiat  we  must  protect  the  public  in 
those  places  where  air  pollution  has  reached 
acute  proportions,  and  further  tbaX  we  must 
prevent  the  problem  from  occurring  in  those 
places  where  fresh  air  is  still  enjoyed.  To 
provide  a  geographic  framework  for  regional 
control  of  air  pollution,  the  Act  calls  on  us 
to  designate  air  quality  control  regions.  This 
we  have  begun  to  do.  in  consultation  with 
State  and  local  officials.  By  the  summer  of 
1970,  we  expect  to  have  drawn  the  bound- 
aries around  a  total  of  57  sir  quaHty  re- 
gions, involving  all  the  60  states.  The  com- 
bined population  of  the  areas  involved  is 
about  fl7  million,  a  little  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  total  urban  population. 

Question.  Ctooe  you  have  defined  the  most 
serious  regions,  how  will  you  go  about  con- 
troOing  air  pollution? 

Johnson.  Knowledge  of  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  air  pollutants  is  being  provided  in 
the  form  of  air  quality  criteria  documents. 
These  documents  siunmarlze  what  has  heen 
learned  by  research  about  the  ways  in  which 
air  pollutants  threaten  human  health,  soil 
and  damage  materials,  injure  plant  and  ani- 


mal Ufe,  reduce  visibility  and,  In  general,  im- 
pair man's  well-being  and  degrade  his  en- 
vironment. At  the  same  time,  knowledge  of 
ways  to  control  the  sources  of  air  pollirtlon  is 
being  issued  in  the  form  of  rei>orts  on  con- 
trol techniques  and  on  their  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

Question.  Have  you  issued  any  of  these 
reports  yet? 

Johnson.  Yes,  we  have  published  air  qual- 
ity criteria  documents  and  reports  on  control 
techniques  for  two  important  types  of  air 
pollutants — ^the  sulfur  oxides  and  particulate 
matter. 

Question.  What  happens  after  these  re- 
ports are  issued? 

Johnson.  The  next  steps  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  up  to 
state  governments.  They  are  expected  to  set 
air  quality  standards  for  the  control  regions 
for  those  pollutants  for  w*ilch  air  quality 
criteria  have  been  Issued.  In  addition,  states 
must  adopt  plans  for  implementing  the 
standards.  An  Implementation  plan  must  in- 
clude specific  requirements  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution  and  a 
timetable  for  achieving  compliance  with 
those  requirements. 

Question.  Does  the  Clean  Air  Act  include  a 
specific  timetable  which  the  states  them- 
selves must  follow  in  complying  with  the 
Act? 

Johnson.  Yes.  Once  a  region  is  designated, 
and  criteria  and  control  technique  docu- 
ments have  been  issued  for  a  certain  class 
of  pollutants,  the  state  or  states  responsible 
have  90  days  to  give  notice  of  their  Intent 
to  set  standards,  180  days  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  complete  the  standard-setting 
process,  and  another  180  days  to  develop  im- 
plementation plans. 

Question.  These  standards  should  do  a 
great  deal  toward  eliminating  confusion  in 
the  industrial  community. 

Johnson.  Exactly.  From  the  stanc^int  ot 
business  and  industry,  this  should  eliminate, 
once  and  for  all,  the  shadows  of  uncertainty 
which,  according  to  many  corporate  plan- 
ners, have  heretofore  prevented  their  ^ply- 
ing the  necessary  resources  to  the  Job  of  con- 
trolling air  pollution.  In  deciding  on  air 
quality  standards  and  developing  Implemen- 
tation plans,  a  state  will,  in  effect,  be  estab- 
lishing the  long-range  air  quality  goals  it 
plans  to  reach. 

Question.  When  states  set  new  air  quality 
standards,  will  Industry  have  any  voice  in 
helping  to  establish  them? 

Johnson.  Absolutely.  An  Important  ele- 
ment of  this  decision-making  process  is  the 
requirement  that  states  hold  public  hearings 
before  adopUng  air  quality  sUndards.  Here, 
leaders  of  business  and  Industry  can  and 
should  play  an  Important  role.  They  possess 
both  the  engineering  know-bow  and  the  inti- 
mate icnowledge  of  social,  poittlcal,  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  related  to  air  pollution 
convol  in  their  areas  to  render  invaluable 
assi^ance  in  reaching  effective  and  equitable 
air  quality  decisions.  U  business  and  In- 
dustry truly  want  clean  air,  and  If  contrd 
officials  and  the  political  decision-makers  are 
made  aware  of  this,  we  will  be  well  on  our 
way  toward  applying  effective  controls  to  the 
stationary  sources  at  air  pollution  In  the  air 
quality  control  regions  across  the  country. 

Question.  Does  industry  at  present  have  • 
hand  In  helping  your  agency  develop  air 
quality  criteria  document*  used  by  the 
states? 

Johnson.  Yes.  We  have  entered  Into  s 
number  of  demonstration  contracts  with  in- 
dustry to  prove  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  control  of  pollutants 
from  the  combustion  of  fossil  fueU  and  to 
shorten  the  time-tag  between  research,  devel- 
opment and  full-scale  application. 

Question.  What  specifically  Is  industry  and 
your  agency  worUag  on  right  now? 

Johnsom.  Then  la  imderway,  for  example 
a  large-scale  research  and  development  effort 
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relating  sulfur  oxides,  which  Involves  sev- 
eral other  federal  agencies  and  more  than  40 
industrial  firms  and  other  private  organiza- 
tions. The  Importance  of  sulfur  oxides  pollu- 
tion clearly  warrants  such  a  major  effort; 
there  are  many  other  such  urgent  problems, 
and  In  time  we  expect  to  attack  them  In 
similar  fashion.  We  are  engaged  in  a  series 
of  systems  studies  to  Identify  Improved  tech- 
niques, particularly  process  changes,  for 
dealing  with  the  air  pollution  problems  of  a 
number  of  major  industries,  Including  smelt- 
ing and  kraft  pulping.  Similar  broad  studies 
relate  to  the  stationary  sources  of  nitrogen 
oxides,  from  hot  water  heaters  to  power 
plants.  This  work  ife  expected  to  lead  to  sig- 
nificant changes  In  the  design  of  combustion 
units.  Other  large-scale  projects  Included  In 
our  planning  are  a  systematic  evaluation  of 
available  gas  cleaning  equipment,  aimed  at 
reducing  the  costs  of  constructing  and  op- 
erating such  equipment,  and  an  across-the- 
board  look  at  incineration  of  solid  waste 
materials. 

Question.  What  steps  will  be  necessary 
to  deal  with  large  point  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion located  Just  outside  the  boundaries  of 
air  quality  control  regions,  particularly 
where  such  sources  come  into  being  after 
the  boundaries  have  been  defined? 

Johnson.  Answers  to  that  question  will 
depend  iq  large  measure  on  the  extent  to 
which  state  and  local  governments  assume 
responsibility  for  attacking  air  pollution 
problems  outside  the  air  quality  control 
regions.  In  this  regard,  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  spoke  clearly  in  its 
report  approving  the  1967  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act:  "It  should  be  emphasized 
that  It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
enhance  air  quality  and  to  reduce  harmful 
pollution  emissions  anywhere  in  the  country, 
and  to  give  the  Secretary  authority  to  imple- 
ment that  objective  in  the  absence  of  effec- 
tive state  and  local  control.  It  is  believed  that 
this  legislation  carries  out  that  Intent." 

Question.  The  problem  of  disposing  of 
billions  of  tons  of  industrial,  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  household  refuse  isn't 
usually  classified  as  pollution,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  an  analogous  problem  isn't  it? 

Johnson.  Yes,  and  the  problem  is  in- 
creasingly one  of  direct  and  Immediate  con- 
cern to  Industries  which  produce  certain 
types  of  waste  In  large  amounts.  Many  have 
been  required  to  develop  their  own  methods 
of  treatment  and  disposal  rather  than  chan- 
neling their  waste  Into  public  disposal  sys- 
tems. Of  course  the  very  affluence  of  our 
society,  with  its  tremendous  productive  ca- 
pacity and  its  ingenuity  in  merchandising 
and  packaging  is  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Question:  Does  your  agency  have  a  legal 
basis  for  acting  in  this  area? 

Johnson.  The  Solid  Wastes  Act  of  1965 
authorized  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  "Initiate  and  accelerate  re- 
search and  development  programs  for  new 
improved  methods  of  proper,  economic"  dis- 
posal. Interior  is  concerned  with  mineral 
and  fossil  fuel  wastes,  HEW  with  all  other 
types.  The  Act  also  authorizes  us  to  assist 
local  governments  technically  and  financially 
In  planning  and  executing  disposal  pro- 
grams; and  to  provide  demonstration  and 
training  In  new  methods.  The  Departments 
are  directed  to  seek  methods  of  salvaging 
useful  products,  of  conserving  resources,  and 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  waste  that  must 
ultimately  be  dumped.  The  federal  role  Is 
limited,  vmder  this  Act,  to  technical  assist- 
ance, research,  and  training.  Primary  re- 
sponsibility for  collection  and  disposal  of 
wastes  and  their  regulation  remains  with 
state   and   local   governments. 

Question.  What  do  you  consider  the  key 
problems  in  solid  waste  management? 

Johnson.  First,  the  sheer  size  of  the  mid- 
den heap.  Industrial  waste  now  totals  about 
110  billions  tons  per  year,  not  including  the 


tonnage  fed  directly  into  public  disposal 
systems,  nor  2  billion  tons  of  agriculttiral 
waste  produced  each  year.  Second,  packaging. 
Some  of  the  new  packaging  materials  are 
difficult  or  impossible  to  incinerate  and  many 
resist  biological  degradation.  An  opportunity 
exists  for  industry  to  contribute  greatly  in 
this  area.  Third,  recycling  and  reuse.  Iron, 
aluminium,  and  zinc,  even  cellulose  could  be 
removed  from  the  waste  stream  and  returned 
to  the  economy.  Likewise,  the  energy  from 
biu'nlng  waste  could  be  put  to  use.  Many  of 
our  studies  are  directed  at  these  alms,  a 
facet  of  the  problem  In  which  Industry  too 
has  a  major  economic  stake.  Finally  residue 
disposal.  The  sanitary  landfill  can  enhance 
rather  than  damage  land  values.  One  at  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Virginia  will  provide  high  land 
for  cottages  and  bay  protection;  one  near 
Chicago  will  become  a  ski  slope.  However,  the 
lack  of  suitable  land  for  this  process  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  reducing  the  quantity 
of  waste  to  be  dumped. 

Question.  What  would  you  suggest  that 
Industry  do  to  help  Improve  this  situation? 
Johnson.  There  are  many  examples  of  ex- 
emplary Industry  responsibility  and  of  gov- 
ernment-Industry cooperation  In  combatting 
the  solid  waste  problem.  Canneries  and  other 
food  processors  have  done  much  to  develop 
accelerated  composting  methods,  in  some 
cases  aided  by  our  Environmental  Control 
Administration,  both  technically  and  finan- 
cially. The  pcper  industry's  Institute  of 
Paper  Chemistry  has  performed  pioneer  work 
in  reducing  the  health  hazard  and  esthetic 
offense  of  paper  and  pulping  waste,  improv- 
ing efficiency  and  output  at  the  same  time. 
However,  we  need  a  great  deal  more  on  the. 
part  of  the  Industrial  community  in  helping 
the  nation  solve  its  growing  solid  waste 
problem. 

Question.  I  can  see  where  all  of  these  prob- 
lems overlap.  Solid  waste  management  and 
water  pollution  certainly  must  be  studied 
together.  Does  your  agency  have  any  role  in 
combatting  water  pollution? 

Johnson.  Our  Environmental  Control  Ad- 
ministration is  concerned  virith  the  health 
aspects  of  water  pollution  and  has  an  en- 
forcement role  in  certifying  sources  of  drink- 
ing water  for  interstate  trains,  airlines,  and 
buses.  Contrary  to  the  general  view,  America 
can  no  longer  take  for  granted  ths  purity  of 
its  drinking  water.  Population  growth  is  put- 
ting a  tremendous  load  on  existing  water 
treatment  systems.  Moreover,  new  hitherto 
unsuspected  kinds  of  contamination — en- 
zymes, trace  metals,  wastes  from  synthetics, 
adhesives.  solvents,  and  pesticides — are 
reaching  surface  water  as  side  effects  of  mod- 
ern technology. 

Question.  Are  you  currently  working  on 
this  problem? 

Johnson.  Yes.  In  the  spring  of  this  year 
our  water  hygiene  program  began  to  survey 
a  representltlve  sample  of  community  water 
systems  across  the  nation  as  the  first  step 
in  an  inter-governmental  effort  to  raise  the 
quality  of  public  drinking  water.  The  sample 
includes  nine  metropolitan  areas.  We  antic- 
ipate that  information  from  this  study  will 
provide  data  that  will  lead  to  better  control 
of  health  hazards  and  may  point  to  the  need 
for  new  legislation.  For  example,  the  survey, 
although  still  incomplete,  already  shows  that 
urban  water  needs  are  often  met  by  bewil- 
dering arrays  of  separate,  interconnected  sys- 
tems, making  continuous  appraisal  and  qual- 
ity control  difficult  and  that  bacteriological 
testing  is  often  inadequate.  It  has  also  re- 
vealed that  an  unexpectedly  large  niunber 
of  people  are  served  by  tank  truck  delivery 
of  drinking  water. 

Question.  Like  so  many  of  these  prob- 
lems, this  one  sounds  as  though  it  will  cost 
the  tax-payers  a  great  deal  of  money  to  solve. 
Johnson.  I'm  afraid  so.  It  seems  clear  that 
during  the  next  few  years  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  many  local  jurisdictions  to  invest 
substantially    in    expanding    and    updating 


their  water  treatment  systems.  Water  supply 
in  this  country  already  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  «S0  billion,  second  only 
to  the  electric  power  industry. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous ways  for  funds  to  be  sp>ent? 

Johnson.  One  problem  of  Increasing  con- 
cern is  the  use  of  reclaimed  waste  water  for 
human  consumption.  If  we  cannot  nialntain 
the  quality  of  surface  waters,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  learn  much  more  about  de- 
tecting and  removing  viruses,  hormones,  anti- 
biotics, and  a  whole  range  of  industrial 
wastes  from  these  waters.  Another  problem 
of  direct  and  Immediate  concern  to  many 
industries  is  the  hazard  which  can  arise 
when  systems  of  nonpotable  water  are  in- 
stalled for  some  processing  use  where  possi- 
bility of  accidental  cross  connection  with 
the  plant's  or  the  community's  drinking 
water  can  exist. 

Question.  Mr.  Johnson,  are  you  optimistic 
about  solving  all  these  problems? 

Johnson.  Yes,  with  industry's  help.  But 
it  will  require  careful  reexamination  of  tra- 
ditional goals  and  prerogatives  by  industry, 
government,  and  the  public  Itself.  In  an 
age  such  as  ours,  it  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  not  hold  pollution  levels  compatible 
with  the  requirements  of  human  health  and 
well-being.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  American 
system,  which  has  created  so  much  good  for 
all  men.  Common  sense  demands  and,  in- 
creasingly, the  public  which  we  all  serve  in- 
sists that  government  and  industry  join 
hands  to  prove  the  American  system  can 
meet  these  unique  challenges  of  our  time. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1969— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bUl  (S.  2864) ,  the  Housing  Act  of  1969: 
Conference  Repoet  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  91-740) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3864) 
to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Hoiises  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  simendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  ab 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following ' 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hous- 
ing and  Urbsm  Development  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Section  305(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2,500,000,000"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "at  par"  Immediately  after 
"and  to  purchase":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$15,000",  "»17.600", 
and  "$22,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$17,500",  "$20,000',  and  "$25,000",  respec- 
tively. 

TITLE  I— MORTGAGE  CREDIT 

EXTENSION  or  PROCRAMS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"January  1,  1970"  in  the  first  eentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1970". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "title  VIH,  or  title  X" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  235, 
section  236,  title  Vin,  title  X,  or  title  XI": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octobei  1,  1970". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  ca  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1, 1970"  in  the  fifth 
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sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 1.  1970". 

(d)  Section  23S  of  such  Act  Is  amended  bj 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(m)  No  mortgage  shall  be  Insured  iinder 
this  section  after  October  1,  1971,  except  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  to  insure  before  that 
date." 

(e)  Section  236  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(n)  No  mortgage  shall  be  insured  under 
this  section  after  October  1,  1971,  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure  before 
that  date." 

(f )  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970"  in  the  sec- 
ond, sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1970". 

(g)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1970". 

(h)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1970". 

(1)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1970". 

LOWER    DOWNPATMENTS    FOR    FHA-riNANCED 
SALES    H01TSING 

Sec.  102.  (a)  SecUon  203(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$20,000"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(b)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000". 

(c)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000". 

(d)  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

MOBn.E   HOMES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  (1)  Section  207(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "trailer  coach  mobile 
dwellings"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "mobile  homes"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "trailer  court  or  park" 
In  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "mobile  home  court  or  park";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "trailer  coach  mobile 
dwellings"  in  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "mobile  homes". 

(2)  SecUon  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "trailer  courts  or 
parks"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mobile 
home  courts  or  parks". 

(b)  Section  207(c)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,800  per  space  or 
$500,000  per  mortgage"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$2,500  per  space  or  $1,000,000  per 
mortgage". 

(c)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(i)"  after  the  words  "for 
the  purpose  of"  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a) ; 

(2)  by  inserting  ";  and  for  the  purpose  of 
(11)  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
to  be  used  by  the  owner  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence" before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  of  sub8ectlon,(a) ; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(other  than  mobile 
homes) "  after  "new  residential  structures"  in 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (ill)  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  subsection  (a); 

(4)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) :  "The  Sec- 
retary is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
with  respect  to  mobile  homes  to  be  flnsuioed 
under  this  section,  to  (1)  prescribe  minimiun 
property  standards  to  assure  the  Uvabillty 


and  durability  of  the  mobile  home  and  the 
suitability  of  the  site  on  which  the  mobile 
home  is  to  be  located;  and  (11)  obtain  assur- 
ances from  the  borrower  that  the  mobile 
home  will  be  placed  on  a  site  which  complies 
with  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  with  local  zoning  and  other  appli- 
cable local  requirements."; 

(5)  by  inserting  ",  except  that  an  obliga- 
tion financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
may  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000" 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  claiise  ( 1 ) 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b); 

(6)  by  Inserting  ":  Provided,  That  an  obli- 
gation financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile 
home  may  have  a  maturity  not  in  excess  of 
twelve  years  and  thirty-two  days"  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) ;  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "real  property"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "real  or  personal 
property". 

MAXIMUM    MORTGAGE    AMOUNT   TTNDER    SECTION 
220    MULTIFAMILT    ROUSING    PROGRAM 

Sec.  104.  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (i)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)  not  exceed  $50,000,000,". 

MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    ON    CONDOMINIUM 
UNITS    FOR    SERVICEMEN 

Sec.  105.  Section  222(b)  (1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
234(c)."  immediately  after  "221(d)(2),". 

ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  UNDER  SECTION    235   FOR 
PURCHASER   ASSUMING    MORTGAGE 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  235(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (])  (4) "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (1)  or  (J)  (4)  ". 

(b)  Section  235(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  proviso  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ": 
Provided,  That  if  any  cooperative  member 
who  has  received  assistance  payments  trans- 
fers his  membership  and  occupancy  rights 
to  another  person  who  satisfies  the  eligibility 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
undertakes  the  obligation  to  pay  occupancy 
charges,  the  new  cooperative  member  may 
qualify  for  assistance  payments  upon  the 
filing  of  an  application  with  respect  to  the 
dwelling  unit  involved  to  be  occupied  by 
him". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR   ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS 
UNDER   SECTIONS    235    AND    236 

Sec  107.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 235(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$100,000,000  on 
July  1,  1969,  and  by  $126,000,000  on  July  1, 
1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$125,000.- 
000  on  July  1,  1969,  by  $125,000,000  on  July  1, 
1970,  and  by  $170,000,000  on  July  1.  1971". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$100,000,000  on  July  1,  1969.  and  by  $125,- 
000,000  on  July  1,  1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$125,000,000  on  July  1,  1969,  by 
$125,000,000  on  July  1.  1970,  and  by  $170,000,- 
000  on  July  1,1971". 

INTEREST  REDUCTION  PAYMENT%  UNDER  SECTION 
236  ON  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  FINANCED  UNDER 
STATE     OR     LOCAL     HOUSING     PROGRAMS 

Sec  108.  The  proviso  in  section  236(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "with  respect  to  a  rental  or  co- 
operative housing  project"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  a  mortgage 
or  part  thereof  on  a  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  project". 

ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS   WITH   RESPECT  TO 
EXISTING  DWELLINGS  UNDER  SECTION  235 

SEC  109.  Section  235(h)  (3)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A):  and 

(2)  by   striking,  out   subparagraphs    (B) 


and  (C)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(B)  30  per  centum  of  the  total  additional 
amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  payment* 
authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  to  be  made 
prior  to  July  1, 1971,". 

PREFERENCES  IN  SECTION  237  MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  110.  Section  237(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  in  providing  coun- 
seling services"  after  "applications";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)  to  families  which 
are  eligible  for  assistance  payments  under 
section  235,  and    (2)"  after  "this  section". 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  FHA  NURSING  HOME  PRO- 
GRAM TO  INCLUDE  INTERMEDIATE  CARE  FACIU- 
TIES 

Sec  111.  Section  232  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
ssrting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  facilities  for  either 
of  the  following  purposes  or  for  a  combina- 
tion of  such  purposes; 

"(1)  The  development  of  nursing  homes 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  convalescfnta 
and  other  persons  who  are  not  acutely  111  and 
do  not  need  hospital  care  but  who  ret^uire 
skilled  nursing  care  and  related  medical 
services. 

"  (2 )  The  development  of  intermediate  care 
facilities  for  the  care  of  persons  who,  while 
not  in  need  of  nursing  home  care  and  treat- 
ment, nevertheless  are  unable  to  live  fully 
independently  and  who  are  in  need  of  mini- 
mum but  continuous  care  provided  by  li- 
censed or  trained  personnel."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)   of  subsection  (b); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
after  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  the  term  'intermediate  care  facility' 
means  a  proprietary  facility  or  facility  of  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  association 
licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State  (or,  11 
there  is  no  State  law  providing  for  such  li- 
censing and  regulation  by  the  State,  by  the 
municipality  or  other  political  subdivision  in 
which  the  facility  is  located)  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  who,  because  of  inca- 
pacitating infirmities,  require  minimum  but 
continuous  care  but  are  not  in  need  of  con- 
tinuous medical  or  nursing  services;   and": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "a  new  or  rehabilitated 
nursing  home"  in  the  introductory  text  of 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  new  or  rehabilitated  nursing  home  or 
intermediate  care  facility  or  combined  nurs- 
ing home  and  Intermediate  care  facility"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "operation  of  the  nurs- 
ing home"  in  subsection  (d)  (2)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "operation  of  the  home  or 
facility  or  combined  home  and  facility"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
received,  from  the  State  agency  designated 
In  accordance  with  section  604(a)  (1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  State  in 
which  is  located  the  nursing  home  or  Inter- 
mediate care  facility  or  combined  nursing 
home  and  Intermediate  care  facility  covered 
by  the  mortgage,  a  certification  that  (A) 
there  is  a  need  for  such  home  or  facility  or 
combined  home  and  facility,  and  (B)  there 
are  in  force  in  such  State  or  in  the  munic- 
ipality or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  in  which  the  proposed  home  or  facility 
or  combined  home  and  facility  is  to  be  lo- 
cated reasonable  minimum  standards  of  li- 
censure and  methods  of  operation  governing 
it.  No  such  mortgage  shall  be  Insured  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has  received 
such  assurance  as  he  may  deem  satisfactory 
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from  the  State  agency  that  such  standards 
will  be  applied  and  enforced  with  respect  to 
any  home  or  facility  or  combined  home  and 
facility  located  in  the  State  for  which  mort- 
gage insurance  is  provided  under  1  \is  sec- 
tion."; and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections : 

-"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  in- 
termediate care  facilities,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  any  health  or  medical 
aspects  of  the  program  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  such  regulations. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  to  the  need  for  and  the  availability 
of  intermediate  care  facilities  in  any  area  for 
which  an  intermediate  care  facility  is  pro- 
posed under  this  section." 

BENT  SUPPLEMENT  UNITS  IN  SECTION  236 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  112.  Section  101(J)(1)(D)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  the  foregoing  limitation 
may  be  increased  to  40  per  centum  of  the 
dwelling  units  in  any  such  property  if  the 
Secretary  .determines  that  such  increase  is 
necessary  and  desirable  iii  order  to  provide 
additional  housing  for  individuals  and  fami- 
lies meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(c)". 

INCREASE  IN   MAXIMUM  MORTGAGE  AMOUNTS 
UNDER  FHA   INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  113.  (a)(1)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$30,000",  "$32,500",  and  "$37,500"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$33,000",  "$35.750 ",  and  "$41,250",  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Section  203(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$14,400". 

(3)  Section  203(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$13,500"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$16,200". 

(4)  Section  203(m)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$16,000  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$18,000". 

(b)(1)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000",  "$12,600", 
"$15,000",  "$18,500".  and  "$21,000"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$9,900",  "$13,750",  "$16,500",  "$20,350",  and 
"$23,100",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$10,500", 
"$18,000",  "$22,500",  and  "$26,600"  and  in- 
•erting  in  lieu  thereof  "$11,550".  $19,800", 
"$24,750",  and  "$28,050",  respectively. 

(c)(1)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000".  "$12,500", 
"$15,000".  "$18,500",  and  "$21,000  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"♦9,900",  "$13.750".  "$16,600",  "$20,350",  and 
"$23,100",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$10,500", 
"$18,000",  "$22,600",  and  "$25,500 '  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$11,650",  "$19,800", 
"$24,750",  and  "$28,050",  respectively. 

(d)(1)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000", 
"$32,500",  "$37,600",  and  "$7,000"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$33,000",  "$35,750",  "$41,250",  and  "$7700", 
respectively. 

(2)  Section  220(d>(3)  (B)  (111)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000",  "$12,- 
600",  "$15,000",  "ii^^OO"  and  "$21,000" 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$9,900",  "$13,760",  "$16,600",  "$20,- 
350",  and  "$23,100".  respectively. 

(3)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (Ul)  of  such  Act 
la  further  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,600", 
"$18,000",  "$22,500".  and  "$25,501?"  wherever 


they  appear  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$11,550",  "$19,800",  "$34,750",  and  "$28,050", 
respectively. 

(4)  Section  220(h)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$12,000". 

(e)(1)  Section  221(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000",  "$17,500", 
"$20,000",  "$27,000",  and  "$33,000"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$18,000",  "$21,000  ",  "$24,000",  "$32,400 ',  and 
••$39,600",  respectively. 

(2)  SecUon  221(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$25,0U0", 
'•$32,000 ',  and  •'$38,000".  and  inserUng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$30,000",  "$38,400",  and  "$45,600". 
respectively. 

(3)  Section  221(d)  (3)  (il)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$JB,000",  "$11,260", 
"$13,500",  "$17,000",  and  "$19,250"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,200",  "$12,937.50",  '■$15,525"  "$19,560", 
and  '$22,137.50",  respectively. 

(4)  Section  221(d)  (3)  (11)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  '•$9,500", 
••$16,000",  "$20,000",  and  ••$22,750"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •$10,926".  "$18,400", 
"$23,000",  and  "$26,163.50",  respectively. 

(5)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (U)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••$8,000",  "$11,260", 
"$13,500",  "$17,000",  and  "$19,350"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,200",  "$12,937.50",  "$16,626",  "$19,650". 
and  "$22,137.50",  respectively. 

(6)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (ii)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  •'$9,500", 
••$16,000".  ••$20,000",  and  ••$22,750"  and  in- 
serUng in  lieu  thereof  "$10,925",  "$18,400", 
"$23,000",  and  "$26,162.60",  respectively. 

(7)  Section  221(h)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$18,000". 

(f)  Section  222(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$33,000". 

(g)(1)  SecUon  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$8,000",  "$11,250  ", 
"$13,500",  "$17,000",  and  "$19,250"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$8,800",  "$12376",  "$14,850  •,  "$18,700",  and 
"$21,175",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$9,500",  "$16,- 
000",  "$20,000",  and  "$22,750"  and  InserUng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$10,460",  "$17,600",  "$22,- 
000",  and  "$25,025",  respectively. 

(h)(1)  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$33,000". 

(2)  Section  234(e)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,000",  "$12,600", 
"$15,000",  "$18,500",  and  "$21,000"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$9,900',  ••$13,750",  ••$16,500",  and  "$20360", 
and  "$23,100",  respectively. 

(3)  Section  234(e)(3)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$10,500", 
"$18,000",  "$22,500",  and  "$26300"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$11,650".  "$19,800", 
"$24,750",   and   "$28,050",   respectively. 

(i)  Section  235  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$16,000",  "$17,600",  and  "$20,- 
000",  wherever  they  appear  and  InserUng  in 
lieu  thereof  "$18,000",  "$21,000",  and  "$24,- 
000",  respectively. 

(J)  SecUon  237(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$16,000",  and 
"$17,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$18,000"  and  "$21,000".  respectively. 

INCREASE  IN  GNMA  PUBCaASE  AUTHORITY 

Sec  114.  Section  303(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exceeds  or  exceeded 
$17300"  in  clause  (3)  of  the  proviso  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"exceeds  or  exceeded  $32,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "that  exceeds  $17300" 
In  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "that  exceeds  the  otherwise  appU- 
cable  maximum  amount";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "did  not  exceed  117300" 


in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "did  not  exceed  the  otherwise  appU- 
cable  maximum  amount", 

GNMA  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  PURCHASES 

Sec  115.  Section  305  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Association  is  authorized  to 
purchase  pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise mortgages  otherwise  eligible  for  pur- 
chase under  this  section  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  thereof  at  the 
Ume  of  purchase,  with  adjustments  for  in- 
terest and  any  comparable  items,  and  to  sell 
such  mortgages  at  any  time  at  a  price  within 
the  range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgages  involved  at  the  time  of 
sale  as  determined  by  the  Association.  Mort- 
gages Insured  under  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  except  mortgages  for  above  mod- 
erate income  families  insured  under  section 
517(a)  of  such  Act.  are  eligible  for  purchase 
under  this  section." 

TITLE   II— URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  HOUS- 
ING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

ITRBAN    renewal    GRANT    AtTTHORrTT 

Sec  201.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  '•,  and 
by  $1,700,000,000  on  July  1,  1970";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Not  less  than 
35  per  centum  of  the  amounts  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  grants  under  this  tiUe  dur- 
ing each  of  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July 
1,  1969.  and  July  1.  1970,  sbaU  be  for  grants 
under  part  B." 

EXTENSION  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDS  AND   TO   INDIAN   TRIBES 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  110(h)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  la  amended  by  striking  out 
th^  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  term  'State'  in- 
cludes the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and 
nations,  including  Alaska  Indians,  Aleuts, 
and  Eskimos,  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  116  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
counties"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"counties,  and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups, 
and  nations,  including  Alaska  Indians. 
Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  of  the  United  States". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  117  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
counUes"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"counUes,  and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups, 
and  naUons,  including  Alaska  Indians, 
Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  of  the  United  States '. 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  118  of 
such  Act  iB  amended  by  striking  out  •'and 
counUes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"counties,  and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groupts, 
and  nations.  Including  Alaska  Indians. 
Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  of  the  United  States". 

EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  OF  ELIGIBILITY  OF  LOCAL 
CRANTS-IN-Am  FOR  CERTAIN  URBAN  RENEWAL 
AND    NEIGHBORHOOD    DEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
Uon 1 10(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ••(except  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph)"  after  "any  other 
provision  of  this  subsecUon";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  connection  with 
any  project  for  which  an  application  is  filed 
not  later  than  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  and  which  has  not  received  Federal  rec- 
ognition (other  than  a  project  to  whieli 
clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  of  secUon 
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133(a)  applies),  the  tbree-year  period  re- 
ferred to  above  shall  be  extended  to  a  period 
of  four  years  prior  to  the  authorization  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  contract  for  loan  or  capital 
grant  for  the  project." 

(b)  Section  112(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No  expenditure"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  this  subsection,  no  expendi- 
ture"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  connection  with 
any  project  for  which  an  application  is  filed 
not  later  than  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1969  and  which  has  not  received  Federal 
recognition  (other  than  a  project  to  which 
clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
133(a)  applies),  the  seven-year  period  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (1)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  extended  to  a  period  of  eight 
years  prior  to  the  authorization  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  contract  for  a  loan  or  capital  grant 
for  the  project." 

(c)  Section  133(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "For"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  subsection,  for"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  second  paragraph" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  second  paragraph";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  connection  with 
any  neighborhood  development  program  for 
which  an  application  is  filed  not  later  than 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  and  for 
which  no  contract  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  program  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Secretary,  the  three-year  and  seven-year 
periods  referred  to  above  shall  be  extended 
to  periods  of  four  and  eight  years,  respec- 
tively, prior  to  authorization  of  ( 1 )  the  first 
contract  for  financial  assistance  tmder  the 
program  which  includes  the  \irban  renewal 
area  benefited  by  the  public  improvement 
or  facility  (or  the  expenditures)  for  which 
credit  is  claimed,  or  (2)  a  contract  for  a  loan 
or  capital  grant  for  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect authorized  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1969  in  an  area  which  is  benefited  by 
the  public  improvement  or  facility  (or  the 
expenditures)  for  which  credit  Is  claimed 
and  which  was  included  in  the  neighborhood 
development  program  application." 

INCLUSION   or  ENCLOSED   PEDESTRIAN   MALLS   AS 
ELIGIBLE   trRBAN    RENEWAL    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  110(c)(3)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "playgrounds."  the  following:  "pe- 
destrian malls  and  walkways  (Including  in 
the  case  of  an  enclosed  mall  or  walkway  any 
necessary  roofs,  walls,  columns,  lighting,  and 
•     climate  control  faiclllties) ,". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  un- 
numbered paragraph  following  paragraph 
(10)  of  section  110(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "provided"  the  following: 
"in  paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  enclosed 
pedestrian  malls  and  walkways  and  as  pro- 
vided". 

REHABIUTATION    GRANTS 

Sec.  205.  Section  115(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (2) 
$3,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
(2)  $3,500". 

LOCAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN  FA- 
CILITIES BUILT  ON  BEHALF  OF  PUBLIC  UNI- 
VERSITIES 

Sec  206.  Clause  (A)  (ii)  of  the  second  pro- 
viso in  section  110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  a  public 
university"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  public  university." 


income   LIMITATION    UNDER    REHABILITATION 
LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  207.  Section  312(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "In  making  loans  with  respect 
to  residential  property  under  this  section, 
priority  shall  be  given  to  applications  made 
by  persons  whose  annual  Income,  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  criteria  and  procedures 
established  by  the  Secretary,  Is  within  the 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
occupants  of  projects  financed  with  below- 
market  Interest  rate  mortgages  insured  (in 
the  area  Involved)  under  section  221(d)(3) 
of  the  National  Hovising  Act." 

supplemental   grants   to    ENCOURAGE    URBAN 
RENEWAL   LOANS   FROM    PRIVATE    SOURCES 

Sec.  208.  The  proviso  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  section  102(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  ",  if"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  the  interest  rate  on 
such  a  loan  from  a'  source  other  than  the 
Federal  Government  is  greater  than  the  rate 
at  which  funds  could  be  made  available 
under  the  Federal  loan  contract,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "from  such  sources" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from  a  source 
other  than  the  Federal  Government";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "or  a  supplemental  grant 
in  an  amount  which  he  determines  Is  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  local  public  agency  to  obtain 
funds  from  a  source  other  than  the  Federal 
Government"  immediately  after  "contract 
rate". 

REVIEW     OF    RELOCATION     PLANS     UNDER    URBAN 
RENEWAL    PROGRAM 

Sec.  209.  Section  105(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  and  every 
two  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
view each  locality's  relocation  plan  under  this 
subsection  and  its  effectiveness  In  carrying 
out  such  plan." 

REPLACEMENT  OF  HOUSING  UNITS  WHERE  PROJ- 
ECT INVOLVES  DEMOLITION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 
RESIDENTIAL    STRUCTURES 

Sec.  210.  Section  105  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  If  any  urban  renewal  project  which 
receives  Federal  recognition  after  the  date  of 
the  ensictment  of  this  subsection  Includes  the 
demolition  or  removal  of  any  residential 
structiire  or  structures  (whether  or  not  it  is 
a  project  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
applying  subsection  (f ) ) ,  there  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  area  within  which  the  local  pub- 
lic agency  has  Jurisdiction  (by  construction 
or  rehabilitation)  standard  housing  units 
for  occupancy  by  low  and  moderate  Income 
families  (Including  but  not  limited  to  units 
provided  under  Federal-  or  State-assisted 
housing  programs  and  Including  units  of  low- 
rent  housing  In  private  accommodations  as- 
sisted under  section  23  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937)  at  least  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  number  of  units  occupied  by  such 
families  prior  to  the  demolition  or  removal  of 
such  structure  or  structures:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  shall  have  authority  where  he 
deems  it  appropriate  to  take  into  account 
suitable  housing  outside  such  area  for  pur- 
poses of  meeting  the  requirement  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
percentage  of  vacancies  for  all  existing  hous- 
ing units  in  the  area  within  which  the  local 
public  agency  has  Jurisdiction  is  5  per  centum 
or  greater,  he  may  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  he  deter- 
mines there  are  existing  standard  housing 
units  in  such  area  which  will  be  available 
for  occupancy  by  low  and  moderate  income 
families  who  are  being  displaced  by  the  urban 
renewal  project." 


LOANS  FOR   PUBLIC   HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Sec  211.  Section  9  of  the  United  States 
Hoiising  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    ANNUAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec  212.  (a)  The  proviso  in  section  10(b) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "any  contract" 
the  following:  ",  although  not  limited  to  debt 
service  requirements,". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  iO(e) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$150,000,000  on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years 
1969  and  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$225,000,000  on  July  1,  1969,  and  $170,000  000 
on  July  1,  1970". 

REDUCED      RENTALS      FOR      VERY      LOW      INCOME 
TENANTS    OF    PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec  213.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 2(1)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "rents' 
the  following:  "(which  may  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  family's  Income,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)". 

(b)  The  requirement  in  section  2(1)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  that  the 
rents  fixed  by  public  housing  agencies  may 
not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  low-rent  housing 
tenant's  income  shall  be  effective  not  later 
than  ninety  days  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  requirement  shall 
not  apply  in  any  case  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  de- 
termines that  limiting  the  rent  of  any  tenant 
or  class  of  tenants,  as  provided  by  such  sec- 
tion 2(1),  will  result  In  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  welfare  assistance  which  would 
otherwise  be  provided  to  such  tenant  or  class 
of  tenants  by  a  public  agency. 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  14  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Government," 
the  following:  "or  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
low-rent  character  of  the  project  involved,". 

NOTIFICATIONS    TO    APPLICANTS    FOR    ADMISSION 
TO  PTTBLIC  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Sec.  214.  Section  10(g)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  public  housing  agency  shall 
promptly  notify  (1)  any  applicant  deter- 
mined to  be  Ineligible  for  admission  to  the 
project  of  the  basis  for  such  determination 
and  provide  the  applicant  upon  request, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  determi- 
nation is  made,  with  an  opportunity  for  an 
informal  hearing  on  such  determination,  and 
(ii)  any  applicant  determined  to  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  project  of  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  occupancy  insofar  as  such  date 
can  be  reasonably  determined." 

ROOM    COST    LIMITATIONS    FOR    PUBLIC    HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Sec  215.  The  first  sentence  of  section  15(5) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$2,400  per  room 
($3,500  per  room"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,800  per  room  ($3,900  per  room"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$3,500  per  room  and 
$4,000  per  room"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,000  per  room  and  $4,500  per  room";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$750  per  room"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$1,500  per  room  in 
the  case  of  accommodations  designed  specifi- 
cally for  elderly  families,  or  $1,400  per  room 
in  any  other  case,". 

MANAGEMENT  AND  SERVICES  IN  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Sec  216.  The  last  sentence  of  section  15(  10) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1970"  and 
inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1971".     ' 

RUMINATION  OF  WORKABLB  PKOCRAK  BS- 
QUIREMKNT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  LOW-RENT 
BOUSING  IN  PRIVATE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND 
OTHER  LOW-SENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING,  AND  WITH 
BSSPSCT  TO  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  UNDER  SEC- 
TION  2al(d)(3>    FROORAK 

Sec.  217.  (a)  Section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  for  annual  contri- 
butions or  capital  grants  pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  for  any  project  or  projects  not 
constructed  or  covered  by  a  contract  for  an- 
nual contributions  prior  to  August  1,  1966,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  section  221(d)  (3)  "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(1)",  and  "or  (11)  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
if  payments  with  respect  to  the  mortgaged 
property  are  made  or  are  to  be  made  under 
section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,",  In  the  first  proviso; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  a  contract  for  an- 
nual contributions  or  capital  grants  was  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  In  section  10(e)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  strildng  out  "no  such  new  con- 
tract" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"Housing  Act  of  1949,  and" 

(c)  Section  23(f)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "this  Act"  where  It  first 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall 
not  apply  to  low-rent  housing  assisted  m* 
to  be  assisted  under  this  section." 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ROUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
OS     HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  218.  Section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  There  Is  autjKirlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $500,000,000,  which  amount  shall 
be  increased  by  $150,000,000  on  July  1,  1969. 
Amounts  so  appropriated  shall  constitute  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  this  section." 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    COLLEGE    HOUSING    DEBT 
SERVICE     GRANTS 

Sec.  219.  Section  401(f)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amendeJ  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "exceed"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$20,000,000,  which  amount  shall  be 
increased  by  $4,200,000  on  July  1, 1970." 

ASSISTANCE   FOR   HOUSING   IN   ALASKA 

Sec  220.  Section  1004(a)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$7,500"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"»10375". 

TITLE   ni— MODEL   CITIES    AND    METRO- 
POLITAN  DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMS 

AUTHORIZATION      FOR      MODEL     CITIES     PROGRAM 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  111(b)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  third  time  It 
•ppears; 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Under  regulations  pre- 
•crlbed  by  the  Secretary,  10  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
■ubsectlon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
w,  1970,  and  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter 
Mall  be  used  for  assistance  to  city  demon- 
stration agencies  in  cities  or  counties  having 
»  population  (according  to  the  most  recent 
oeceimi&i  census)  of  less  than  100,000,  and 
"^be  ao  used  (to  the  extent  specifically 
Pnmded  In  such  regulations)  without  regard 


to  the  limitation  set  forth  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  106(c) ." 

(b)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1970"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1971". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    COMPREHENSlyX- 
PLANNING    GRANTS 

Sec.  302.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $390,- 
000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1970"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  $390,- 
000,000  prior  to  July  1, 1971". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  OPEN  SPACE,  URBAN 
BEAUTIFICATION,  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION    GRANTS 

Sec  303.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
702(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $460,- 
000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1970"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  $460,- 
000,000  prior  to  JiUy  1,  1971". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    NEW   COMMUNITY 
SUPPLEMENTARY     ASSISTANCE     GRANTS 

Sec  304.  Section  412(d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1970"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1971". 

COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  GRANTS 

Sec  306.  (a)  Section  702(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  in  clause 
(2)    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

(b)  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1970"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1971". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  708(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1970". 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  306.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second  time 
it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  ";  and  $300,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971." 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1970"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1971". 

TRAINING  AND  FELLOWSHIP  PSOCSAIC8 

Sec  307.  Title  vm  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"TITLE    vm — TRAININO    AND    FELLOW- 
SHIP PROGRAMS 

"FINDINGS  AND  PXrSPOSE 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas 
and  urban  population  has  caused  severe 
problems  in  urban  and  suburban  develop- 
ment and  created  a  national  need  to  (1) 
provide  special  training  in  skills  needed  for 
economic  and  efficient  community  develop- 
ment, and  (2)  support  research  in  new  or 
improved  methods  of  dealing  with  commu- 
nity development  problems. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  the  graduate  training 
of  professional  city  planning  and  vurban  and 
housing  technicians  and  speclaUsts,  and  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  States,  in  coopera- 
tion with  public  or  private  universities  and 
coUeges  and  urban  centers  and  with  business 
firms  and  associations,  labor  unions,  and 
other  Interested  associations  and  organiza- 
tions, to  (1)  organize,  Initiate,  develop,  and 
expand  programs  which  will  provide  special 
training  in  skills  needed  for  economic  and 
efficient  community  development  to  those 
technical,  professional,  and  other  persons 
with  the  capacity  to  master  and  employ  such 
•kills  who  are,  or  are  training  to  be,  em- 
ployed by  a  goTemmental  or  pubUc  body 


which  has  responslblUty  for  community  de- 
velopment, or  by  a  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation which  Is  conducting  or  has  respon- 
slblUty for  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs,  and  (2)  support  State  and 
local  research  that  Is  needed  in  connection 
with  housing  programs  and  needs,  pubUc 
improvement  programing,  code  problems,  ef- 
ficient land  use,  urban  transportation,  and 
similar  community  development  problecos. 

"FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  CITY  PLANNING  AND  URBAN 
STUDIES 

"Sbc.  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  feUowships  for  the  graduate 
training  of  professional  city  planning  and 
urban  and  housing  technicians  and  spe- 
claUsts as  herein  provided.  Persons  shall 
be  selected  for  such  fellowships  solely  on 
the  basis  of  abUity  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Urban  Studies  Fellowship 
Advisory  Board  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  Fellowships  shall  be  solely  for 
training  in  public  and  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  having  pro- 
grams of  graduate  study  in  the  field  of  city 
planning  or  in  related  fields  (including  archi- 
tecture, civil  engineering,  economics,  munic- 
ipal finance,  public  administration,  and 
sociology),  which  programs  are  oriented  to 
training  for  careers  in  city  and  regional 
planning,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity development. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Urban 
Studies  FeUowshlp  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Board),  which  shall 
consist  of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  as  foUows:  Three  from  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  three 
from  private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education,  who  are  the  heads  of  departments 
which  provide  academic  courses  appropri- 
ately related  to  the  fields  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  and  three  from  national  organi- 
zations which  are  directly  concerned  with 
problems  relating  to  urban,  regional,  and 
community  development.  The  Board  shall 
meet  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  and 
BhaU  make  recommendations  to  him  with 
respect  to  persons  to  be  selected  for  feUow- 
ships under  tills  section.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  transporta- 
tion expenses  and  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  for  members  of  advi- 
sory committees  created  pursuant  to  section 
601  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

"MATCHING    GRANTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec  803.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  the  Secretary  may  make 
matching  grants  to  States  to  assist  in — 

"(1)  organizing,  initiating,  developing,  or 
expanding  programs  to  provide  special  train- 
ing in  skills  needed  for  economic  and  efficient 
community  development  to  those  technical, 
professional,  and  other  persons  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  master  and  employ  such  skills  who 
are,  or  are  training  to  be.  employed  by  a  gov- 
ernmental or  public  body  which  has  respon- 
sibUities  for  community  development,  or  by 
a  private  nonprofit  organization  which  is 
conducting  or  has  responsibility  for  housing 
and  community  development  programs;  and 

"(2)  supporting  State  and  local  research 
that  is  needed  in  connection  with  housing 
programs  and  needs,  pubUc  improvement 
programing,  code  problems,  efficient  land 
use,  urban  transportation,  and  similar  com- 
munity development  problems,  and  collect- 
ing, collating,  and  publishing  statistics  and 
information  relating  to  such  research. 

"(b)  No  grants  may  be  made  to  a  State 
tinder  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has 
approved  a  plan  for  the  State  which — 

"(1)  sets  forth  the  proposed  use  of  the 
funds  and  the  objectivee  to  be  accomplished; 

"(2)  explains  the  method  by  which  the 
required  amounts  from  non-Federal  sources 
will  be  obtained; 

"(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
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accounting  procedures  as  may  b«  reasonably 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  tor.  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  under  this  section; 

"(4)  designates  an  oCBcer  or  agency  of  the 
State  government  who  has  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  administration  of  a  state- 
wide research  and  training  program  as  the 
officer  or  agency  with  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  the  execution  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram under  this  section;  and 

"(5)  provides  that  such  officer  or  agency 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  in 
such  form,  and  containing  such  information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  perform  bis  duties  under 
this  section. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  use  unless  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  such  grsmt  is  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  for  concurrent  use. 

"STATE    LIMIT 

"Sec.  804.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  may  be  used  for  making 
grants  to  any  one  State. 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  STUDIES,  AND  PUBLICA- 
TION  OP  INFORMATION 

"Sec.  805.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governmental  or  public  bodies  and  to 
undertake  such  studies  and  publish  and  dis- 
tribute such  information,  either  directly  or 
by  contract,  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  de- 
sirable. Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
limit  any  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

"APPROPRIATION 

"Sec.  806.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  providing  fellowships  under  this  title, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $30,000,000.  Any  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

"miscellaneous 

"Sec.  807.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title  the 
term  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 
the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
administrative  and  other  expenses  in  carry- 
ing out  this  title." 

EXTENSION  OP  XmSAN  INFORMATION  AND  TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE  SERVICES  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  308.  Section  906  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1971". 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  401.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  May  7.  1968,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1970 ". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PROPERTY  ACQUISITIONS  IN 
APPLYING  ADVANCES  IN  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  402.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1010(c)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "authorized"; 
and 


(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  (2)  not- 
withstanding any  other  i»x>vlslon  of  law,  to 
acquire,  use  and  dispose  of  land  and  other 
property  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section". 

EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  RE- 
LATING TO  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  OEVELOFUSNT 
TO  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  2 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(12)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  States 
of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  Section  206  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  the  Territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States." 

(c)(1)  Section  201(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  after 
"Guam,". 

(2)  Section  207(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  after  "Guam,". 

(3)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,"  after  "Guam,". 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  HUD- 
ASSI.STED  PROJECTS 

Sec.  404.  Section  3  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ASSISTED 
PROJECTS 

"Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
of  programs  providing  direct  financial  as- 
sistance in  aid  of  housing,  urban  planning, 
development,  redevelopment,  or  renewal, 
public  or  community  facilities,  and  new  com- 
munity development,   the  Secretary  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  require.  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  opportunities  for  training  and  em- 
ployment arising  in  connection  vrith  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project  as- 
sisted under  any  such  program  be  given  to 
lower  income  persons  residing  in  the  area 
of  such  project;  and 

"(2)  require.  In  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, that  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
contracts  for  work  to  be  performed  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  project  be  awarded 
to  business  concerns,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  individuals  or  firms  doing  business  in 
the  field  of  planning,  consulting,  design, 
architecture,  building  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, maintenance,  or  repair,  which  are  lo- 
cated in  or  owned  in  substantial  part  by  per- 
sons residing  In  the  area  of  such  project." 

URBAN  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  AND  REINSUR- 
ANCE  ENTRY  INTO  REINSURANCE  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  405.  Section  1222(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "thereafter"  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

URBAN  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  AND  REINSUR- 
ANCE  STATE   SHARE  OF  REINSURED  LOSSES 

Sec.  406.  Section  1223 («)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  In  any  State  which  has  not,  after  the 
close  of  the  second  full  regular  session  of  the 
appropriate  State  legislative  l>ody  following 


the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title 
adopted  appropriate  legislation,  retroactive  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  under 
which  the  State,  Its  political  subdivisions,  or 
a  governmental  corporation  or  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  State  law,  will  reimburse 
the  Secretary  for  any  reinsured  losses  in  that 
State  in  any  reinsurance  contract  year,  in  an 
amount  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
property  insurance  premiums  earned  in  that 
State  during  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  the  end  of  the  reinsurance  contract 
year  on  those  lines  of  insurance  reinsured  by 
the  Secretary  In  that  State  during  the  con- 
tract year,  to  the  extent  that  reinsured  losses 
paid  by  the  Secretary  for  such  year  exceed 
the  total  of  (A)  reinsurance  premiums  earned 
in  that  State  during  that  reinsurance  con- 
tract year  plus  (B)  the  excess  of  (1)  the  total 
premiums  earned  by  the  Secretary  for  rein- 
surance in  that  State  during  a  preceding  p«. 
rlod  measured  from  the  end  of  the  most 
recent  reinsurance  contract  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  was  reimbursed  for 
losses  under  this  title  over  (11)  any  amounts 
paid  by  the  Secretary  for  reinsured  losses 
that  were  Incurred  during  such  period;". 

STUDY    OP    REINSURANCE    AND    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  407.  Section  1235(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
year  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  1970". 

emergency  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  408.  Part  A  of  chapter  II  of  title  Xm 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"EMERGENCY   IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1336.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  flood  Insurance  coverage  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  flood  Insurance  program  au- 
thorized under  chapter  I  during  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1971,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part  and  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title  Insofar  as  they  relate 
to  this  part  but  subject  to  the  modification* 
made  by  or  under  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance 
program  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary — 

"(1)  shall  provide  insurance  coverage 
without  regard  to  any  estimated  risk  pre- 
mium rates  which  would  otherwise  be  de- 
termined under  section  1307;  and 

"(2)  shall  utilize  the  provisions  and  pro- 
cedures contained  In  or  prescribed  by  this 
part  (other  than  section  1334)  and  sections 
1345  and  1346  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
manner  as  he  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section." 

EXTENSION  OF  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  TO 
COVER  LOSSES  FROM  WATER-CAUSED  MUD- 
SLIDES 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Section  1302  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  the 
damage  and  loss  which  results  from  mud- 
slides is  related  in  cause  and  similar  in  effect 
to  that  which  results  directly  from  storms, 
deluges,  overflowing  waters,  and  other  forms 
of  flooding,  and  (2)  the  problems  Involved 
In  providing  protection  against  this  dam- 
age and  loss,  and  the  possibilities  for  making 
such  protection  available  through  a  Federal 
or  federally  sponsored  program,  are  similar 
to  those  which  exist  in  connection  with  ef- 
forts to  provide  protection  against  damage 
and  loss  caused  by  such  other  forms  of  flood- 
ing. It  is  therefore  the  further  purpose  of 
this  title  to  make  available,  by  means  of  the 
methods,  procedures,  and  Instrumentalities 
which  are  otherwise  established  or  available 
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under  thU  title  for  purposes  of  the  flood 
insurance  program,  protection  against  dam- 
age and  loss  resulting  from  mudslides  that 
are  caused  by  accumulations  of  water  on  or 
under  the  ground." 

(b)  Section  1370  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1370.",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(b)  The  term  'flood'  shall  also  Include 
inundation  from  mudslides  which  are  caused 
by  accumulations  of  water  on  or  under  the 
ground;  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such  mud- 
slides in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  with  respect  to  floods  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  subject  to  and  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations,  modifying  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  (Including  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  land  management  and  use) 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  Insure  that  they 
can  be  effectively  so  applied,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  to  achieve  (with  respect 
to  such  mudslides)  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  the  objectives  of  the  program." 

NATIONAL    FLOOD     INSURANCE    PROGRAM ADOP- 
TION  OP   LOCAL   FLOOD    CONTROL    MEASURES 

Sec.  410.  (a)  Section  130S(c)  (2)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1970, 
permanent"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"December  31,  1971,  adequate". 

(b)  Section  1315  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1970"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 1971"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "permanent"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "adequate". 

(c)  Section  1361(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "permanent"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "adequate". 

INTERSTATE    LAND     SALES 

Sec.  411.  Section  1403(a)  (10)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(10)  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  which 
Is  free  and  clear  of  all  liens,  encumbrances, 
and  adverse  claims  If  each  and  every  pur- 
chaser or  his  or  her  spouse  has  made  a  per- 
sonal on-the-lot  Inspection  of  the  real  estate 
which  he  purchased  and  if  the  developer  ex- 
ecutes a  written  affirmation  to  that  effect  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  record  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
As  used  In  this  subparagraph,  the  terms 
liens',  'encumbrances',  and  'adverse  claims' 
do  not  refer  to  property  reservations  which 
land  developers  commonly  convey  or  dedicate 
to  local  bodies  or  public  utilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  public  services  to  the  land 
being  developed,  nor  to  taxes  and  assess- 
ments imposed  by  a  State,  by  any  other  pub- 
lic body  having  authority  to  assess  and  tax 
property,  or  by  a  property  owners'  associa- 
tion, which,  under  applicable  State  or  local 
law,  constitute  liens  on  the  property  before 
they  are  due  and  payable,  nor  to  beneficial 
property  restrictions  which  would  be  en- 
forceable by  other  lot  owners  or  lessees  In 
the  subdivision.  If  (A)  the  developer,  prior  to 
the  time  the  contract  of  sale  or  lease  Is  en- 
tered into,  has  furnished  each  purchaser  or 
lessee  with  a  statement,  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, setting  forth  in  descriptive  and  con- 
cise terms  all  such  reservations,  taxes,  as- 
sessments, and  restrictions  which  are  appli- 
cable to  the  lot  to  be  purchased  or  leased,  and 
(B)  receipt  of  such  statement  has  been 
acknowledged  In  writing  by  the  purchaser  or 
lessee,  and  a  copy  of  the  acknowledged  state- 
ment is  filed  with  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  require." 

REPORTS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  Section  1603  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  15,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  15,". 


(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  235  (h)  (2) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "annually"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "semiannually". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  236(1)  (2) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "annually"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "semiannually". 

RURAL   HOUSING 

Sec.  413.  (a)  Sections  513,  515(b)(5),  and 
517(a)  (1 )  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'October  1, 1973". 

(b)  Section  517(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "section" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)  Section  517  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(k)  Any  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  loans 
individually  or  in  blocks,  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (g),  shall  be  treated  as  a 
sale  of  assets  for  the  purposes  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary,  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  purchaser,  holds  the  debt 
instruments  evidencing  the  loans  and  holds 
or  reinvests  pajrments  thereon  as  trustee  and 
custodian  for  the  purchaser." 

(d)  Section  517  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
subsection  (k),  as  added  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section )  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  also,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  lenders,  builders,  or  sellers  and 
upon  compliance  with  requirements  specified 
by  him,  make  commitments  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  shall  prescribe  to  make 
or  Insure  loans  under  this  section  to  eligible 
applicants." 

(e)  (1)  Section  617  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
subsection  (I) ,  as  added  by  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section )  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(m)  The  assets  and  liabilities  of,  and  au- 
thorizations applicable  to,  the  Rural  Housing 
Direct  Loan  Account  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Fund,  and  such  Account  Is  hereby 
abolished.  Such  assets  and  their  proceeds. 
Including  loans  made  out  of  the  Fund  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  617(d) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)  and  (b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(a),  (b),  and  (m)"; 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  otherwise  acquired 
by"  after  "loans  made  from". 

(3)  Section  518  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  519  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  the  Rural  Housing  Direct 
Loan  Account"  and  "or  Account". 

(f )  (1)  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  NONPROFIT  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS TO  PROVIDE  SITES  FOR  RURAL  HOUS- 
ING FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME  FAM- 
ILIES 

"Sec.  524.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in 
such  amounts  as  he  deems  necessary,  to  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  land  as 
building  sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to 
families,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  co- 
operatives eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 235  or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
or  section  521  of  this  *.ct.  Such  a  loan  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  nrescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary taking  into  consideration  a  rate  deter- 
mined annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  and  shall  be  repaid 


within  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  from 
the  making  of  the  loan  or  within  such  addi- 
tional period  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  in  any  case  as  being  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration, 
among  other  factors.  (1)  the  suitability  of 
the  area  to  the  types  of  dwellings  which  can 
feasibly  be  provided,  and  (2)  the  extent  to 
which  the  assistance  will  (I)  facilitate  pro- 
viding needed  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing,  (II)  be  utilized  efficiently  and  ex- 
peditiously, and  (111)  fulfill  a  need  in  the 
area  which  is  not  otherwise  being  met 
through  other  programs,  including  thoee  be- 
ing carried  out  by  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies." 

(2)  Section  517(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  515"  and  Inserting 
",  516",  and  by  adding  after  "(b)(4)),"  the 
following;  "and  624,". 

SALE  OF  LAND  FOR   HOUSING 

Sec.  414.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  any  surplus  real 
property  within  the  meaning  of  such  Act 
may  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment at  his  request  for  sale  or  lease  by  him 
at  its  fair  value  for  use  In  the  provision  of 
rental  or  cooperative  housing  to  be  occupied 
by  families  or  Individuals  of  low  or  mod- 
erate Income.  Any  such  sale  or  lease  of  sur- 
plus land  shall  be  made  only  to  ( 1 )  a  public 
body  which  will  use  the  land  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  a  low-rent  hous- 
ing project  assisted  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  or  under  a  State  or 
local  program  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  have  the 
same  general  purposes  as  the  Federal  pro- 
gram under  such  Act,  or  (2)  a  purchaser  or 
lessee  who  will  use  the  land  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  bousing  (A)  with 
respect  to  which  annual  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  housing  owner  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  (B)  financed  with  a  mort- 
gage which  receives  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
terest rate  provided  for  in  the  proviso  In  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (5)  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
or  (C)  with  respect  to  which  interest  reduc- 
tion payments  will  be  made  under  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act:  Provided. 
That  prior  to  any  such  sale  or  lease  to  a  pur- 
chaser or  lessee  other  than  a  public  body, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  governing 
body  of  the  locality  where  the  land  Is  lo- 
cated of  the  proposed  sale  or  lease  and  no 
such  sale  or  lease  shall  be  made  If  the  local 
governing  body,  within  ninety  days  of  such 
notification,  formally  advises  the  Secretary 
that  It  objects  to  the  proposed  sale  or  lease. 
If  the  United  States  paid  valuable  consider- 
ation for  any  such  land  the  Secretary  shall 
not  sell  It  for  less  than  Its  cost  to  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  acquisition.  In  addi- 
tion. If  such  land  contains  Improvements 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  have  potential  use  in  the  provision  of 
bousing  for  low-  or  moderate-income  fami- 
lies or  individuals,  the  Improvements  shall 
be  separately  appraised  for  such  use  and  the 
price  for  which  such  land  Is  sold  shall  In- 
clude an  amount  which  Is  not  less  than  the 
value  of  such  improvements  as  so  appraised. 

(b)  As  a  condition  to  any  sale  or  lease  of 
surplus  land  under  this  section  to  a  pur- 
chaser or  lessee  other  than  a  public  body,  the 
Secretary  shall  obtain  such  undertakings  as 
he  may  consider  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  property  will  be  used  in  the  provision 
of  rental  or  cooperative  housing  to  be  occu- 
pied by  families  or  Individuals  of  low  or  mod- 
erate Income  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
forty  years.  If  during  such  period  the  prop- 
erty Is  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  sold  or  leased  It 
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shall  revert  to  the  TTnlted  States  (or.  In  the 
case  of  leased  property,  the  lease  shall  termi- 
nate) unless  the  Secretary,  after  the  expira- 
tion or  the  first  twenty  years  of  such  period, 
has  approved  the  use  of  the  property  for  such 
other  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Ssnate  and  House  of  Representatives  when- 
ever any  surplus  land  Is  sold  or  leased  by 
h'm,  or  he  approves  a  change  In  the  use  of 
any  surplus  land  theretofore  sold  or  leased  by 
him.  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

ADTHORrrT  TO  TBANSFHl  ADDITIONAL  AMOUNTS 
FROM  GENZatAI,  INauaANCZ  FUND  TO  SPECIAL 
RISK  INST7RANCE  FUND 

Sec.  415.  Section  238(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
sum  of  $5,000,000"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  at  such  times  and 
In  such  amounts  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
necessary,  a  total  sum  of  $20,000,000". 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  416.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  No  Institution  shall  be  admitted  to 
or  retained  In  membership  or  granted  the 
privileges  of  nonmember  borrowers.  If  the 
combined  total  of  the  amounts  paid  to  It  for 
Interest,  commission,  bonus,  discount,  pre- 
mium, and  other  similar  charges,  less  a 
proper  deduction  for  all  dividends,  refunds, 
and  cash  credits  of  all  kinds,  creates  an 
actual  net  cost  to  the  home  owner  In  excess 
of  the  lawful  contract  rate  of  Interest  ap- 
plicable to  such  transactions,  or,  in  case  there 
Is  no  lawful  contract  rate  of  interest  appli- 
cable to  such  transactions,  in  excess  of  such 
rates  as  may  be  prescribed  in  writing  by  the 
Board  acting  in  Its  discretion  from  time  to 
time.  This  section  applies  only  to  home 
mortgage  loans  on  single-family  dwellings." 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (12  VS.C.  1464(c))  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  Is  au- 
thorized to  Invest  In  shares  of  stock  Issued 
by  a  corporation  authorized  to  be  created 
pursuant  to  title  IX  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  and  Is  au- 
thorized to  Invest  in  any  partnership,  limited 
partnership,  or  Joint  venture  formed  pur- 
suant to  section  907(a)  or  907(c)  of  that 
Act." 

(c)(1)  Section  404(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1727(d)  (2)  (B) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1966"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1965". 

(2)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
21.  1968  (Public  Law  90-505),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1965". 

BKSTRAIMTS   AGAINST   USX   OF    NXW    AMO 
UfPaOVXD   TBCHNOLOCnS 

Sec.  417.  Section  1010(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)  assure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction,  major  re- 
habilitation, or  maintenance  of  any  housing 
assisted  under  this  section,  that  there  Is  no 
restraint  by  contract,  building  code,  zoning 
ordinance,  or  practice  against  the  employ- 
ment of  new  or  Improved  technologies,  tech- 
niques, materials,  and  methods  or  of  preas- 
sembled  products  which  may  reduce  the  cost 
or  improve  the  quality  of  such  construction. 


rehabilitation,  and  maintenance,  and  there- 
fore stimulate  expanded  production  of  hous- 
ing under  this  section,  except  where  such 
restraint  is  necessary  to  insure  safe  and 
healthful  working  and  living  conditions." 

MISCELLANEOUS    AND    TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  418.  (a)  Section  236(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
continue  maldng  such  assistance  payments 
where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Secretary". 

(b)  Section  236(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Provided,  That"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  therof  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  continue 
making  such  Interest  reduction  payments 
where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Secretary:  Provided  further.  That". 

(c)  Section  223(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "A  loan  Involving  a  project 
covered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  sec- 
tion 213  that  Is  the  obligation  of  the  Co- 
operative Management  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  shall  be  the  obligation  of  such  fund, 
and  loans  involving  projects  covered  by  a 
mortgage  insured  under  section  236  or  under 
any  section  of  this  title  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund." 

(d)  Section  223(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  except  section  212,  and  without 
regard  to  limitations  upon  eligibility  con- 
tained in  any  section  of  this  title  or  title  XI, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  application 
by  the  mortgagee,  to  insvire  under  any  section 
of  this  title  or  title  XI  a  mortgage  executed 
in  connection  with  the  repair,  rehabilitation, 
construction,  or  purchase  of  property  located 
in  an  older,  declining  urban  area  in  which 
the  conditions  are  such  that  one  or  more  of 
the  eligibility  requirements  applicable  to  the 
section  or  title  imder  which  Insurance  Is 
sought  could  not  be  met,  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  (1)  the  area  is  reasonably  viable, 
giving  consideration  to  the  need  for  provid- 
ing adequate  housing  or  group  practice  fa- 
cilities for  families  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come in  such  area,  and  (2)  the  property  is 
an  acceptable  risk  in  view  of  such  considera- 
tion. The  insurance  of  a  mortgage  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  the  obligation 
of  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund." 

(e)  Section  214  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence  after  "con- 
struct dwellings"  the  words  "or  mobile  home 
courts  or  parks". 

(f)  Section  1101(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "value  of  the  property 
or  project"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
placement cost  of  the  property  or  project"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  value"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  replacement 
cost". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Weight   Patman, 
William  A.  Barrett, 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Thomas  L.  Ashlxt, 
William   B.  Widnall, 
Florence  P.  Dwter, 
Garrt  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue, 
JOHK  Sparkman, 
William  Proxmiee, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
John  Tower, 
Edwavd  W.  Brooke, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2864)  to  amend  and 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  amendment  and  the  Senate 
bill.  Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  la 
conference. 

TITLE    I MORTGAGE    CREDIT 

FHA  mortgage  limits 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision increasing  all  per  unit  and  per  room 
dollar  ceilings  In  FHA  title  II  mortgage  in- 
surance programs  by  10  percent.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  that  mortgage  limits  on  FHA 
single-  and  multi-family  housing  be  changed 
annually  in  accordance  with  the  percentage 
change  In  average  sales  price  of  new  homes 
since  1965;  increased  all  section  203(b)  mort- 
gage limits  by  $2,500;  and  Increased  section 
221(d)  (2)  and  235  limits  in  high  cost  areas 
up  to  45  percent  (existing  law  provides  $2,500 
increase  in  high  cost  areas  over  basic  $15,000 
and  $17,500  mortgage  limits) . 

The  conference  substitute  ( 1 )  Increases  by 
10  percent  the  dollar  limits  on  section  203 
(b),  section  207  (except  for  mobile  home 
courts) ,  section  213,  section  220  (except  sub- 
section (h)),  section  222,  section  231,  and 
section  234  housing;  (2)  Increases  by  15 
percent  the  dollar  limits  on  section  221  and 
section  236  multlfamily  housing;  and  (3) 
increases  by  20  percent  the  dollar  limits  on 
section  203(h),  section  203(1),  section  203 
(k),  section  203(m),  section  220(h),  section 
221(d)(2),  section  221(h),  section  235  and 
section  237  housing. 

FHA   mortgage   insurance  for  motile  home 
courts 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  Increasing  the 
maximum  loan  amount  of  FHA  insured 
mortgages  on  mobile  home  courts  from 
$500,000  to  $1  million.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Includes  the  Senate  provision. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  Senate  bill  limiting  the 
maximum  matiirity  of  FHA  Insured  mort- 
gages on  mobile  home  courts  to  20  years 
(by  administrative  action,  this  term  was  in- 
creased from  15  to  40  years  earlier  this  year). 
The  conference  substitute  does  not  Include 
the  House  amendment,  but  the  conferees  feel 
that  this  long-term  Insurance  should  not  be 
granted  without  careful  attention  to  urban 
planning  considerations;  therefore,  the  con- 
ferees expect  the  Secretary  to  make  a  de- 
termination, before  granting  Insurance  for 
the  maximum  term,  that  the  location  of  the 
proposed  court  is  not  inconsistent  with  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  area  where  such 
planning  exists,  or  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  consistent  with  desirable  growth 
patterns  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Authorization  for  sections  235  and  236 
interest  subsidy  programs 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  authorizing  In- 
creases of  $170  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  each  of  the  Interest  subsidy  programs 
under  sections  235  and  236.  The  conference 
substitute  Includes  the  Senate  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  also  extends  to 
October  1.  1971.  the  mortgage-insuring  au- 
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thority  for  these  two  sections  (sections  235 
and  236) . 

Rentals  in  rent  supplement  and  section  236 
projects 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  (a) 
rent  supplement  payments  shall  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  fair  market  rent- 
al of  a  dwelling  unit  and  20  percent  (in- 
stead of  the  present  25  percent)  of  a  ten- 
ant's income;  and  (b)  rentals  in  section  236 
projects  (in  excess  of  basic  rental  charge) 
shall  be  based  on  20  percent  (instead  of  the 
present  26  percent)  of  a  tenant's  income. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision and  none  is  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

Section  236  projects  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  (a) 
projects  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  shall 
be  administered,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, under  the  same  terms  as  section  202 
program;  (b)  the  requirement  for  computa- 
tion of  rents  based  on  Income  shall  not  apply 
to  projects  designed  primarily  for  lower  in- 
come elderly  or  handicapped  families;  (c) 
income  verification  for  tenants  in  such  proj- 
ects shall  be  every  5  years  (rather  than  2 
years);  and  (d)  "Exception  income  limits" 
for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  shall  be  $6,500 
for  individuals  and  $6,000  for  couples.  In  lieu 
of  90  perctnt  of  221  (d)  (3)  BMIR  limit  other- 
wise applicable.  There  was  no  comparable 
provision  In  the  Senate  bill  and  none  Is  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report. 

Preferences  in  section  237  program 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  giving  applicants 
lor  section  235  assistance  preference  In  re- 
ceiving section  237  counseling  services.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
provision. 

Intermediate  care  facilities    ' 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  expanding  the  FHA 
section  232  nursing  home  program  to  include 
intermediate  care  facilities  for  persons  who 
do  not  need  full  nursing  home  care,  but  do 
need  the  aid  of  trained  personnel.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

GNMA  ("Tandem")  plan 

The  Managers  for  the  House  prevailed  in 
retaining  the  House  version  of  section  114 
which  would  authorize  GNMA  to  purchase 
certain  mortgages  at  par  for  subsequent  re- 
sale at  the  market  price  to  PNMA  and  others. 
This  provision  was  amended  on  the  House 
floor  to  make  it  clear  that  it  applied  to  low 
and  moderate  income  mortgages  insured  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  under 
section  517(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
To  assure  that  this  action  of  the  House  is 
not  negated,  the  Managers  wish  to  empha- 
size that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Administration  expand  its  proposed  use  of 
this  provision  to  all  low  and  moderate  In- 
come mortgages  Insured  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  as  well  as  these  Farmers 
Home  Administration  mortgages.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  that  this  authority  be 
used  to  support  cooperative  and  limited  div- 
idend mortgages,  as  well  as  nonprofit  mort- 
gages, under  HUD's  236  and  rent  supplement 
programs.  It  is  also  Congress'  intent  that  it 
be  used  to  support  single-family  home  mort- 
gages under  section  517(a)  and  HUD's  235 
program. 

Rent  supplements  in  section  236  projects 
The  Senate  bill  continued  ,.  provision  not 
In  the  Hoiise  amendment  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  increase  where  he  deems 
it  desirable  the  maximum  percentage  of  rent 
supplement   units    in   section   236   projects 


from  20  to  40  percent.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  the  Senate  provision. 

TITLE  n URBAN   RENEWAL   AND   HOUSING 

ASSISTANT    PROGRAMS 

Urban  renewal  authorization 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  additional  ur- 
ban renewal  grant  funds  of  $1.3  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1971  and  $1.7  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  House  amendment  authorized  an 
Increase  of  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  an  increase 
of  $1.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  Senate  bill  reserving  a  mini- 
mum of  $400  million  In  fiscal  year  1970  and 
35  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1971  for  neighborhood  development  pro- 
grams. The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  not  less  than  35  percent  of  the  funds 
available  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  shall  be  used  for  financing  neigh- 
borhood development  programs. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
retary to  give  priority  to  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects that  are  part  of  model  city  programs. 
There  was  no  similar  provision  In  the  Sen- 
ate bin  and  none  is  contained  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

Neighborhood  development  programs 

The  House  amendment  authorized  neigh- 
borhood development  program  projects  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  2-year  increments 
instead  of  the  1-year  increment  provided  In 
existing  law.  There  was  no  comparable  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill  and  none  Is  contained 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

Eligibility  for  urban  renewal 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  extending  urban 
renewal  assistance  to  Indian  tribes  and  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Residential  redevelopment  in  urban 
renewal 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  Senate  bill  requiring  ttiat 
(a)  each  urban  renewal  project  involving 
demolition  of  any  residential  structures  in- 
clude the  provision  of  standard  housing  units 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families  equal 
In  number  to  the  number  of  such  units 
demolished  or  removed  In  the  project  area; 
and  (b)  residential  redevelopment  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  account  for 
35  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  redevelop- 
ment, or  the  ratio  between  the  total  ap- 
praised value  of  residential  structures  before 
demolition  and  the  appraised  value  of  all 
structures  In  the  urban  renewal  area  be- 
fore   demolition,    whichever    Is    greater. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  requires  that  any  housing  units 
demolished  by  urban  renewal  projects  which 
receive  Federal  recognition  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  must  be  replaced 
in  tfye  area  with  standard  housing  units  for 
occupancy  by  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  This  re- 
quirement could  be  waived  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  there  is  a  vacancy  rate  in  the  lo- 
cality of  5  percent  or  more. 

The  term  "area"  means  the  city,  county, 
or  other  political  subdivision  within  which 
the  local  public  authority  has  jurisdiction, 
with  the  further  provision  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  has  authority  to  take  into  ac- 
count housing  beyond  those  limits  in  cases 
where  he  deems  such  housing  to  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  requirement  of  this 
section. 

Additional  aid  for  very  low-income  tenants 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not  in 

the  House  amendment  adding  a  new  sectlom 

24  to  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  author- 


izing up  to  $76  million  per  year  in  contracts 
for  annual  rental  assistance  payments  to 
public  housing  agencies  to  cover  the  amount 
by  which  rental  charges  allocated  to  a  unit 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  tenant's  Income  and 
to  provide  improved  operating  and  main- 
tenance services. 

Both  the  Senate  (sec.  206(a) )  and  House 
(sec.  210(a) )  bills  also  contained  a  provi- 
sion making  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  has  authority  to  fix  the  amount  of 
annual  contributions  in  excess  of  debt  serv- 
ice requirements  of  the  project  so  long  as 
the  fixed  contribution  does  not  exceed  the 
statutory  annual  maximum. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
basic  concept  of  section  211  of  the  Senate 
bill  by  generally  limiting  rents  that  may  be 
charged  public  housing  tenants  to  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  Income.  It  provides 
Federal  funds  to  cover  the  amount  by  which 
the  appropriate  rental  charges  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  Income  of  the  tenant  and  to 
cover  the  cost  of  adequate  operating  and 
maintenance  services. 

The  conferees  were  concerned,  however, 
that  In  a  number  of  Jurisdictions  the  bene- 
fits of  limiting  the  rent  which  may  be 
charged  a  tenant  of  public  housing  would 
not  inure  to  those  tenants  receiving  public 
welfare  assistance,  but  would  be  captured 
by  the  public  agencies  administering  the 
programs  of  assistance  to  these  families. 

The  conferees  realize  the  impractlcality 
of  attempting  to  provide  through  additional 
public  housing  subsidies  the  funding  needed 
to  make  adequate  the  welfare  payments  pro- 
vided by  the  various  States.  The  conferees, 
therefore,  have  made  clear  that  the  require- 
ments that  the  rents  fixed  by  public  housing 
agencies  may  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a 
tenant's  income  shall  not  apply  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  HUD  determines 
that  limiting  the  rent  of  any  tenant,  or  class 
of  tenants,  will  result  In  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  welfare  assistance  which  would 
otherwise  be  provided  to  such  tenant,  or 
class  of  tenants,  by  the  public  agency. 

The  conferees  are  disturbed  by  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  stretching  an  Inadequate  wel- 
fare budget  by  placing  in  public  housing 
increasing  numbers  of  families  who  cannot 
pay  even  the  operating  costs  of  the  unit  they 
occupy.  The  conferees  are  hopeful  that  with- 
in the  context  of  the  welfare  program,  some 
means  can  be  found  to  provide  as  much 
support  for  a  welfare  family  in  public  hous- 
ing as  would  be  provided  for  that  family  in 
private  housing.  Accordingly,  the  Secretaries 
of  HEW  and  HUD  are  requested  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  developing  a  uniform  policy 
concerning  the  rents  which  shall  be  paid  in 
public  housing  for  families  whose  rents  come 
from  public  assistance. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
visions in  section  211  of  the  Senate  bill  which , 
authorized  $75  million  in  contracts  for  rental 
assistance  payments  under  a  new  section  24, 
on  the  basis  that  assistance  for  this  purpose 
can  be  provided  within  the  existing  annual 
contributions  framework  as  clarified  by  the 
bill,  and  transfers  the  $75  million  to  the  au- 
thorization for  annual  contributions  con- 
tracts provided  under  section  10(e)  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  make  annual  contributions  in 
excess  of  debt  service  requirements  may  be 
used,  to  the  extent  that  the  statutory  annual 
maximum  permits,  for  ( 1 )  payments  to  cover 
existing  operating  deficits  of  public  housing 
agencies  and  enable  them  to  maintain  ade- 
quate operating  and  maintenance  services 
and  reserve  funds,  and  (2)  additional  pay- 
ments to  make  up  the  amount  by  which 
the  proportionate  share  of  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses  attributable  to  a  pub- 
lic housing  tenant's  dwelling  unit  exceeds 
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25  percent  of  the  tenant's  income.  The  addi- 
tional payments  which  are  contemplated  In 
clause  (2)  above  may  not  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  a  dwelling  unit  unless  the  rent  paid 
for  the  unit  Is  one-fourth  of  the  tenant's 
Income  and  such  payments  shall  not  be  pro- 
vided to  make  up  any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  welfare  assistance  which  Is  pro- 
vided to  a  tenant. 

The  committee  is  deeply  concerned  over 
cases  of  lax  management  in  many  public 
housing  projects  which  have  led  to  high 
operating  costs,  deterioration  of  property, 
and  an  intolerable  environment  for  the  fam- 
ilies who  live  there.  Among  the  reasons  given 
to  the  committee  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for  additional  subsidies  for  existing  housing 
projects,  a  sharp  increase  in  vandalism  was 
frequently  mentioned  together  with  a  sharp 
increase  in  crime  which  has  driven  many  oc- 
cupants out  of  these  projects.  Much  of  the 
blame  for  these  conditions  lies  with  project 
managers  and  local  government  officials.  Too 
frequently  individual  projects  have  filled  up 
with  problem  families  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  with  resulting  vacancy  rates  which 
have  caused  local  budget  deficits. 

The  low-rent  public  housing  program  has 
a  fundamental  role  to  play  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  low  income  families  and  a  special 
importance  in  making  possible  urban  renewal 
and  other  programs  which  result  in  displace- 
ment. It  would  be  disastrous  if  the  small 
but  growing  number  of  cases  of  mismanage- 
ment undercut  the  program  by  giving  rise  to 
public  reaction  against  them  and  by  driving 
out  responsible  families  of  low  income.  HUD 
should  undertake  promptly  a  review  of  its 
own  local  management  guides  with  a  view 
toward  tightening  them  where  necessary.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  make  its  own  inspec- 
tion and  review  of  local  practices  to  assure 
that  project  managers  know  the  standards 
expected  of  them  and  fully  enforce  their  own 
regulations.  Project  managers  who  do  not. 
enforce  these  standards  are  not  doing  the 
Job  expected  of  them  by  Congress. 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  benefits  of  subsidized  public  housing,  in- 
cluding those  provided  by  this  section,  can- 
not be  achieved  without  tenant  responsibil- 
ity, including  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion and  care  of  property.  Irresponsible  ten- 
ant behavior  jeopardizes  the  future  of  this 
program  and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  conferees  do  not  intend  that  all  ten- 
ants in  public  housing  should  pay  26%  of 
income  for  rent.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  giving  local  authori- 
ties autonomy  over  this  and  other  tenant 
relationships.  Federal  law  set  as  a  rule  that 
rents  in  public  housing  should  be  no  more 
than  Yi  of  income.  Regrettably,  upward  pres- 
sures on  local  authority  costs  have  forced 
cities  to  raise  rents.  The  Congress  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  provided  special  additional 
payments  to  maintain  the  low  income  char- 
acter of  public  housing  projects  to  meet  the 
basic  financial  needs  of  local  authorities 
through  provisions  such  as  the  supplemen- 
tary $10  per  month  provided  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  and  for  families  of  very  low 
Income  and  for  large  families.  The  conferees 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  nothing  in  this  or 
any  other  section  of  this  bill  Is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  such  existing  authorized  con- 
tributioiu.  The  additional  975  million  au- 
thorized by  section  211  of  the  Senate  bill  is 
being  provided  as  additional  annual  con- 
tributions contract  authorization  specifically 
for  the  payments  contemplated  above. 

Notification  to  applicants  for  admission 
to  public  housing 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  requiring  that  local 
housing  authorities  (a)  give  prompt  notice 
to  applicants  of  any  decision  on  ellglbllty; 
(b)  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  for 


those  found  Ineligible;  and  (c)  give  eligible 
applicants  the  approximate  date  of  occu- 
pancy. The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  Senate  provision,  with  a  clarifying 
amendment  assuring  that  such  hearings  will 
be  provided  upon  request  and  will  be  infor- 
mal in  nature. 

Room  cost  limits  in  public  housing 
The  Senate  bill  Increased  room  construc- 
tion cost  limits  in  high-cost  areas  up  to  45 
percent  (in  place  of  the  present  $750  allow- 
ance) and  authorized  HUD  to  change  their 
basic  room  cost  limits  (now  $2,400)  annually 
by  the  change  in  construction  costs  since 
1965.  The  House  amendment  would  have  in- 
creased both  the  basic  and  high-cost  area 
statutory  room  cost  limits  by  10  percent.  The 
conference  report  provides  for  the  increases 
shown  below: 

PER  ROOM  COST  CEILINGS  IN  PO^BLIC  HOUSING 


Regi 

lar  ares 

High-cost  area 

Basic  program: 

Present  law 

J2.400 
2,800 

3,500 
4,000 

$3, 150 

Conference  report- 

Elderly  persons: 
Present  law..  . 

... 

4,200 
4,250 

Conference  report 

5,500 

Note:  Comparable  increases  are  applied  to  the  special  limita- 
tions applicable  to  Alaska. 

Housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
The  Senate  bill  increased  the  authoriza- 
tion for  direct  loans  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  by  $80  million  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972.  The 
House  amendment  increased  the  authoriza- 
tion by  $150  million  upon  enactment.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  want  to  emphasize  their 
strong  support  for  this  valuable  program. 
The  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  heeird  extensive 
testimony  on  problems  which  sponsors  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  projects  are  con- 
fronted with  in  changing  their  applications 
from  the  3 -percent  loan  program  to  the  new 
section  236  interest  subsidy  program.  The 
conferees  wish  to  emphasize  their  under- 
standing that  conversion  to  section  236  was 
Intended  to  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsor  and  that  there  was  no  intention  that 
sponsors  be  required  by  administrative  regu- 
lation to  convert  their  project. 

Housing  in  Alaska 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  increasing  the 
maximum  amount  per  dwelling  unit  under 
the  remote  area  loan  program  from  $7,500  to 
$10,875.  The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  Senate  provision. 

TITLE     in MODEL     CITIES     AND     METROPOLITAN 

DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Model  cities  authorization 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $287.5  million 
for  model  city  grants  for  fiscal  year  1971  and 
$1.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  made 
all  authorized  but  unappropriated  funds 
available  through  fiscal  year  1972.  The  House 
amendment  would  have  extended  the  avail- 
ability of  existing  authorization  for  one  year 
and  authorized  an  additional  $750  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  conference  substitute 
extends  the  availability  of  existing  authori- 
zation and  authorizes  an  additional  $600 
million  through  fiscal  year  1971. 

Model  cities  in  smaller  communities 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  Senate  bill  authorizing  the 
use  of  10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1970  and  thereafter  in  smaller 
communities  without  regard  to  the  requlre- 
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ment  that  supplementary  grants  cannot  ex- 
ceed  80  percent  of  the  local  share  of  the  cost 
of  other  federally  aided  programs  involved 
In  the  locality's  model  cities  program.  The 
conference  substitute  retains  the  House  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  defining  smaller 
areas  to  mean  cities  and  counties  of  less  than 
100,000  population. 

Use  of  private  planners  in  section  701 
comprehensive  planning  program 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  House  amendment  requiring  that  any 
funds  granted  for  comprehensive  planning  l)e 
used  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  policy  of  relying  on  the 
private  enterprise  system  to  provide  tbos« 
services  which  are  reasonably  and  expedi- 
tiously available  through  ordinary  business 
channels.  The  conference  committee  deleted 
this  provision.  Present  law  contains  language 
encouraging  assisted  governments  to  engage 
private  consultants  where  their  professional 
services  are  deemed  appropriate.  Although 
the  Senate  provision  was  deleted,  the  con- 
ferees wish  to  make  clear  that  local  assisteil 
governments  should  have  freedom  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  whether  to  use  the  serv- 
ices of  private  planning  consultants  or 
whether  to  use  local,  state,  or  regional  plan- 
ning facilities.  The  conferees  expect  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  assure  that  this  option  is  fully  available 
to  all  assisted  governments. 

Small  communities — Urban  information  and 
technical  assistance  program 
The  Senate  bill  extended  the  availability 
of  existing  authorization  for  the  urban  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  program 
for  small  cities  through  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
House  amendment  consolidated  this  program 
with  the  section  701  comprehensive  planning 
grant  program,  using  section  701  funds.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
provision. 

TTTLE   IV MISCELLANEOUS 

FHA-VA  interest  rates 
The  Senate  bill  extended  to  April  1,  1970, 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
set  maximum  interest  rates  on  PHA  and  VA 
mortgage  loans.  The  House  amendment  ex- 
tended to  October  1,  1971,  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  set  the  FHA  interest 
rate  and  authorized  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Administrator  to  set  interest  rates 
on  VA  loans  until  October  1,  1971.  The  con- 
ference substitute  extends  to  October  1, 1970, 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  set 
maximum  interest  rates  on  PHA  and  VA 
mortgage  loans. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  House  amendment  extending  to  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligibility  for 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  and  property  im- 
provement loans,  public  housing,  and  the 
public  facility  loan  program.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  Senate  provision. 

Interstate  land  sales 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (1) 
adding  to  the  existing  exemption  from  reg- 
istration requirements  (for  property  which 
is  free  and  clear  of  Hens,  encumbrances,  and 
adverse  claims  if  the  purchaser  has  person- 
ally inspected  his  lot)    property  subject  to 

(a)  taxes  and  assessments  imposed  by  prop- 
erty owners'  associations  (State  and  local 
taxes  and  assessments  are  now  exempt) ;  and 

(b)  covenants,  conditions  and  restrictions 
imposed  to  control  future  use  of  property  and 
types  of  structures  to  be  built;  and  (2)  mak- 
ing existing  and  new  exemptions  available 
only  If  the  purchaser  receives  a  statement 
by  the  developer  describing  all  applicable  re- 
strictions, taxes,  and  assessments. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
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vision  (I)  adding  to  tbe  existing  exemption 
property  subject  to  restrictions  on  future 
use,  if  restrictions  are  beneficial  to  pur- 
chaser and  enforceable  by  other  lot  own- 
ers- and  (2)  making  existing  and  new  ex- 
emptions available  only  if  (a)  there  Is  per- 
sonal "on-the-lot"  inspection  of  property 
by  pxu-chaser,  and  (b)  purchaser  receives 
statement  by  developer,  approved  by  HUD 
as  to  form  and  content,  describing  restric- 
tions, taxes,  and  assessments. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  an  exemption  from  registration  re- 
quirements for  property  subject  to  taxes 
and  assessments  by  property  owners'  associ- 
ations. 

HUD  reports  on  sections  235  and  236 
assistance  programs 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  report  semiannually  rather 
than  annually  on  the  Income  levels  of  fami- 
lies assisted  under  section  235  (home  own- 
ership assistance)  and  section  236  (rental 
assistance).  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  Senate  provision. 

Extension  of  rural  housing  programs 

The  Senate  bill  extended  for  4  years  (to 
Oct.  1,  1973)  the  farm  housing  programs 
authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  Thb  House  amendment  extended  these 
programs  for  1  year  (to  Oct.  1,  1970).  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
provision. 

Funding  of  rural  housing  programs 

The  Senate  bill  Increased  the  maximum 
amount  of  outstanding  loans  under  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  that  can  be  held  at 
any  one  time  in  the  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund  from  $100  million  to  $350  million. 
The  House  amendment  removed  the  $100 
million  limitation  but  in  addition  discon- 
tinued the  Rural  Housing  Direct  Loan  Ac- 
count and  transferred  all  of  its  assets,  lia- 
bilities, and  authorizations  to  the  Rural 
Housing  Insurance  Fund. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  by  transferring  the  un- 
committed fimds  from  the  Rural  Housing 
Direct  Loan  Account  to  the  Rural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  there  is  no  intention  of  dis- 
continuing or  curtailing  the  use  of  the  exist- 
ing rural  housing  direct  loan  authorizations. 

Land  acquisition  loans  for  rural  housing 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  authorizing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  building  sites  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families.  The  conference  substitute 
retains  the  Senate  provision. 

Population  limitation  on  areas  eligible  for 
rural  housing  programs 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  Senate  bill  removing  the 
5,500  population  limit  on  areas  eligible  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  programs.  The 
conference  substitute  deletes  this  provision. 
However,  the  conferees  recognize  that  a  dis- 
tinct gap  does  exist  in  those  parts  of  rural 
America  which  have  populations  of  more 
than  5,500  and  which  are  not  adequately 
served  by  either  the  bousing  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Development  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  or  the  Department 
ox  Agriculture.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two 
Departments  should  conduct  a  Joint  study 
ol  this  problem  with  the  view  toward  achiev- 
ing greater  coordination  and  cooperation  in 
filling  the  housing  needs  of  these  areas,  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible next  year. 

Sale  of  surplus  Federal  land  for  housing 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
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in  the  House  amendment  autbcolslng  the 
sale  or  lease  of  excess  Federal  land  at  its  fair 
value  for  use  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  The  conference  sulDstitute  retains 
the  Senate  provisions  with  amendments  (1) 
requiring  the  land  to  be  "surplus",  rather 
than  "excess",  and  (2)  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  assure  that  the  property 
will  be  used  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  for  not  less  than  40  years,  but  per- 
mitting a  changed  use  after  the  initial  20 
years  upon  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The 
conferees  do  not  Intend  that  a  special  pri- 
ority be  given  to  the  use  of  stirplus  land  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
Federal  home  loan  banks 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion permitting  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank, 
subject  to  Board  regulation,  to  acquire,  hold, 
or  dispose  of  FHA-insured  low-  and  moderate- 
income  bousing  loans.  There  waa  no  com- 
parable provision  in  the  Senate  bill  and  none 
is  contained  In  the  conference  substitute. 

Safety  standards  for  medicine  cabinets 
The  House  amendment  included  a  provi- 
sion requiring  HUD  and  VA  to  establish 
safety  standards  for  latches  on  medicine  cab- 
inets in  all  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams. There  was  no  comparable  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  none  is  Included  in  the 
conference  substitute.  However,  the  conferees 
agree  that  the  objective  of  this  provision  was 
desirable,  but  could  be  adequately  accom- 
plished administratively  and  that  HUD  and 
VA  should  take  such  appropriate  regulatory 
action,  promptly  and  fully. 

Group  medical  practice  facilitiea 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  authorizing  FHA 
Insurance  of  group  medical  practice  facilities 
in  declining  areas  under  the  special  risk  fund 
under  section  223(e).  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  the  Senate  provision. 
Wright  Patman, 
Wm.  a.  Barrett, 
Leonor    K.    Sttllivam', 
Thomas  L.  Ashlet, 
William  B.  WmNAix, 
Florence  P.  Dwter, 
Oarrt  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  EiLBERG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
St.  Onge)  for  today  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entereJ,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  'Ir. 
Meskiix),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Findlet)  to  extend  their  remarks  dur- 
ing his  special  order  today  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  during 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  HH.  13763  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Celler  during  his  remarks  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  HJl.  4249. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  during  his  ronarks 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  HJR. 
4249  and  to  include  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Unitet*  States  and  a  copy 
of  H.R.  12695. 

Mr.  MizELL  immediately  prior  to  the 
Committee  rising  today. 

Mr.  Vanik  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  Committee  rising  to- 
day. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ftcCLosKEY)  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Meskill)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  iitstances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Collins  in  four  inct^noog 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Mizell. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Ir^tances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  BoGCS. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1646.  An  act  to  create  an  additional  Ju- 
dicial district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2624.  A  act  to  improve  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery in  customs  cotirte  by  amending  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial  ac- 
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tlons  and  administrative  proceedings  in  cus- 
toms matters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PftlEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  2238.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  civilian  employees  paid  by  the  Air 
Force  at  Tachlkawa  Air  Base,  Japan; 

H.R.  4744.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ezra  L.  Cross;  and 

H.R.  12785.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Southern 
Ute  Tribe  approximately  214.37  acres  of  land. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4744.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ezra  L.  Cross;  and 

H.R.  12785.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Southern 
Ute  Tribe  approximately  214.37  acres  of  land. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday,  December  11, 
1969,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  FMand, 
fiscal  year  1968,  Office  of  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-203);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1404.  A  letter  from  the  Chairmen.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1405.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  ot-  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans,  insurance,  and  guarantees 
issued  in  October  1969  in  connection  with 
U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  claims  paid 
during  fiscal  year  1969.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civil- 
ian Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Customs  control  over  petroleum 
Imports  (13th  report)  (Rept.  No.  91-729). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6971.  A  bill  to  re- 
quire a  radiotelephone  on  certain  vessels 
while  navigating  upon  specified  waters  of 
the  United  States;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-730).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1108.  An  act  to  waive  the 
acreage  limitations  of  section  1(b)  of  the  act 
of  June  14.  1926,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
conveyance  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada 
for  inclusion  in  the  Valley  of  Fire  State  Park 
(Rept.  No.  91-731).  Refererd  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.R.  9366.  A  bill  to  change  the  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  apprentices  au- 
thorized to  be  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-733).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.R.  14300.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  disposal 
of  Government  records  without  sufficient 
value  to  warrant  their  continued  preserva- 
tion, to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
734) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14086.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  to  extend  the  program  of  assistance 
under  that  act  for  community  mental  health 
centers  and  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
735 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13816.  A  bill  to 
improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  affecting 
the  Coast  Guard;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  91-736) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13716.  A  bill  to 
improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  affecting 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-737).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  15165.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-738) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  454. 
Concurrent  resolution  calling  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  and  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  01-739).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  re^rt  on  S.  2864  (Rept.  No.  91- 
740) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI. 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  1497.  A  bill  to 
permit  the  vessel  Marpole  to  be  documented 
for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-732).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU-nONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  Euid  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  15178.  A  bill  to  prohibit  public  officials 
from  operating  dual  school  systems,  and 
from  requiring  racial  balance  in  school  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  15179.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  serv- 
icemen unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name 
is  given  by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  service- 
man; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.    15180.    A   bill   to   provide  additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has 
40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of  when 
such  quarters  were  earned;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 
H.R.  15182.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  No.  255, 
256,  124-C.  D.  E,  and  F.  and  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Commis- 
sions  docket  No.  251-A,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  15183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  expenses  of  trash  and  gar- 
bage collection;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.R.  15184.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional payment  of  $165,000  (plus  contin- 
gencies) to  the  village  of  Highland  Falls, 
N.Y.,  toward  the  cost  of  the  water  filtration 
plant  constructed  by  such  village:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  MARSH: 
H.R.  15185.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  moneys  due  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
beneficiary,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  15186.  A  bill  providing  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General,  to 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  health  consequences  of  using  marihuana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  HoBTON,  Mr.  Wydler.  Mr. 
Vandek  Jagt.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona,  and  Mr.  Mters)  : 
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HJl.  16187.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Obxt): 
nn.  15188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1966  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries.   

By   Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  BuKTON  of  California,  Mr.  Con- 
TERS,  Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Edwabos  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Lowenstein, 
Mr.  Mzkva,  Mr.  Mosrer,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.    Ottingeb,    Mr.    Pdcinski,    Mr. 
Bees,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main,  Mr.   Scheijer,   Mr.    Staftord, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
HJl.  15189.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  improve  the  judicial 
machinery  of  military  courts-martial  by  re- 
moving defense  counsel  and  jury  selection 
from  the  control  of  a  military  commander 
who  convenes  a  court-mtirtlal  and  by  creat- 
ing an  Independent  trial  command  for  the 
purpKJse  of  preventing  command  Infiuence  or 
the  appearance  of  commad  Influece  from  ad- 
versely itffecting  the  fairness  of  military  ju- 
dicial  proceedings;    to    the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  15190.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  the  mittnng  of  unso- 
licited credit  cards;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gae- 
MATZ,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Fa8cell,   Mr. 
Retjss,  Mr.  Monagan,  Mr.  Moorhxad, 
Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Hicks)  : 
HJl.  15191.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future;    to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  15192.  A  DUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
such  act  through  fiscal  year  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  15193.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Inter- 
agency    Committee    on    Mexican-American 
Affairs,  tmd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  1029.  Joint   resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.J.  Res.  1030.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal 
legislation  relaUng  to  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  certain  areas 


outside  the  United  States  and  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  certain  matters  re- 
lating to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.J.  Res.  1031.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  466.  Conexnrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro-Com- 
munist regime  In  Cuba;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  467.  Concurrent  resolution 
terminating  the  joint  resolution  of  August 
10,  1964,  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  in  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 
Mr.  GILBERT  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
16194)  for  the  relief  of  Nicola  AugeUeUa,  his 
wife,  Ida  Augelletta,  and  their  children  Rosa 
Augelletta,  Maria  Carmela  Augelletta,  and 
Susanna  Augelletta,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SE^ATE'-Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  December  9.  1969) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N.  Bur- 
dick,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  who  hast  promised  that  "they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength,"  come  upon  Thy  servants  here 
with  renewing  power.  When  the  days 
are  long,  the  labor  strenuous,  and  the 
hours  tedious,  spare  them  from  giving 
up  or  giving  in  until  the  best  has  been 
accomplished  for  all  the  people. 
Strengthen  them  In  weakness,  fortify 
them  In  fatigue,  help  them  to  surmount 
discouragement,  and  give  them  the  as- 
surance that  underneath  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms.  Amen. 


Mr.    BURDICK   thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  December  9, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
U.S.di£trict  Judges. 

Mr.  MANSP'IEXD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  Uoe. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  vad  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerh  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PXBSIDENT  F«0  TEMPOBS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  10, 1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Quemtim  N.  Bubdick,  a  Sena- 
tor trata  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to  per- 
JJ™  *!»•  datles  of  the  Chair  during  my 

RlTHAin  B.  Rttssell, 
President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ilie  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICIS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  W.  Rust,  of  Flor- 
ida, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Rorida,  and  Harry  Cormolly, 
of  Oklahoma,  to  be  UJP.  maifhal  for  the 
northern  district  of  Oklahoma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectlan.  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  eonfirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.   CIRCUIT   COURT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Henry  L.  Brooks,  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the 
sixth  circuit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomlnatioa 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Clarence  M.  Coster, 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  an  Asaociate  Ad- 
ministrator of  Law  Enforcement  Auist- 
ance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomlnaticm 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


UJS.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  assistant  legislative  eto-k  read  the 
ncHnlnatim  of  John  Henty  Sdmeidcr,  of 
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Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEWS  REPORTS  REGARDING  NOMI- 
NATION OP  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO 
GREECE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
in  the  press  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  has  been  accused  of  holding 
up  the  nomination  of  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Greece.  May  I  say  that  there  is  not 
an  iota  of  truth  in  that  statement.  The 
truth  is  the  exact  contrary  so  far  as  the 
disinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  is  concerned.  The  record 
should  be  straight. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  and  Interna- 
tional Operations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


stand  In  swijoumment  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FL<X)R — 
SERVICES  OF  PAGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  joint 
leadership  that  so  many  staff  personnel 
are  on  the  floor  during  the  debate  that 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  time  of  the  pages 
is  taken  up  in  calling  staff  people  to  the 
telephone  and  carrying  out  other  respon- 
sibilities which  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  their  responsibility.  The  pages  are  here 
primarily  to  serve  Senators.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Chair  from  now  on  would  make 
absolutely  certain  that  persons  other 
than  official  attaches  of  the  Senate  are 
kept  to  an  absolute  minimum.  Further- 
more, if  telephone  calls  are  to  be  made, 
staff  members  will  make  them  and  not 
use  pages  for  that  purpose.  I  would  like 
the  Chair  to  see  to  it  that  that  particular 
suggestion  is  carried  into  effect  from  now 
on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
has  heard  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  the  suggestion  will 
be  carried  out. 


STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  AND 
THE  JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1970— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12964)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tlie  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Dec.  8,  1969,  pp.  37705- 
37706,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 21. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  21  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken,  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  404.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  the  salaries  or 
expenses  of  deputy  clerks  In  any  office  that 
has  discontinued  the  taking  of  applications 
for  passports  subsequent  to  October  31,  1968 
and  has  not  resumed  such  service  on  a  per- 
manent basis." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks. 
The  total  appropriation  allowed  is  $2,- 
354,432,700.  This  sum  is  $121,271,900  be- 
low the  total  budget  estimates,  and 
$18,798,500  over  the  House  allowance. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  the 
main  reason  it  is  over  the  House  allow- 
ance is  that  we  increased  the  law  en- 
forcement funds  under  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  last  year 
by  $18  million  over  the  House,  raising  it 
to  $268  million. 

Another  item  of  $15.9  million  which  we 
restored  to  the  bill,  and  which  was  de- 
leted on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  unau- 
thorized at  that  time,  accounts  for  the 
conference  bill  exceeding  the  amount  of 
the  House  bill. 

These  two  items,  less  changes  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  in  other  items, 
brought  it  up  to  an  amoimt  in  excess  of 
the  $18  million  I  have  mentioned. 

It  is  $27,922,000  below  the  sum  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  a  fairly  good  bill.  Some  of  the 
amounts  provided  were  not  entirely  to 
my  satisfaction,  however.  In  the  main  the 
bill  will  provide  funds  that  are  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  meet  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  departments,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  included  in  the  bill 
for  fiscal  1970.  As  Members  know,  the 
expenses  of  the  various  activities  have 
been  under  the  continuing  resolution  of 
Congress  for  the  past  5  months  and  will 
be  imtil  such  time  as  the  pending  bill  be- 
comes law. 

.vlajor  changes  of  Senate  recommen- 
dations that  were  either  reduced  or  de- 
nied in  conference  are  the  following: 

For  the  Department  of  State,  mutual 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram, the  sum  allowed  is  $31,425,000, 
instead  of  $32,925,000  recommended  by 
the  Senate.  The  limitation  on  use  of 
excess  foreign  currencies  was  set  at  not 
less  than  $6,000,000  instead  of  $8,500,000 
provided  by  the  House  and  as  contained 
In  the  1969  biU. 
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The  Senate  recommendation  of  $1,- 
500,000  for  fiood  construction  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grai^  was  denied  in  con- 
ference. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice,  law  en- 
forcement assistance  program,  the  con- 
ference agreed  to  $268,000,000  instead  of 
$250,000,000  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$275,500,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
This  allowance  will  provide  $21  million 
for  planning  grants;  $215  million  for  ac- 
tion grants;  $18  million  for  academic 
assistance;  $8.5  million  for  the  National 
Institute;  $1.2  million  for  technical  as- 
sistance, and  $4.3  million  for  general 
administration. 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
economic  development  facilities,  the  con- 
ference agreed  to  $174,500,000  instead  of 
$170,000,000  recommended  by  the  House 
and  $178,231,000  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. And  in  the  operations  and  adminis- 
tration program  of  EDA,  the  conference 
agreed  to  $19.5  million,  instead  of  $19 
million  proposed  by  the  House  and  $19,- 
829,000  recommended  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  disapproved  the  Sen- 
ate recommendation  of  $350,000  for  ex- 
penses incident  to  demolition  of  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  pavilion. 

For  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses appropriation,  the  conference 
agreed  to  $121,350,000  instead  of  $121,- 
000,000  recommended  by  the  House  and 
$121,700,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Of  the  increase  over  the  House  allow- 
ance, $100,000  was  provided  for  aviation 
weather  forecasts,  and  $250,000  for  air 
pollution  forecasts  and  for  additional 
basic  communications  network. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  the  $15,918,- 
000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  ship  con- 
struction and  indicated  in  the  report  that 
the  conferees  would  be  receptive  to  a 
realistic  substantial  request  in  a  sup- 
plemental budget  at  an  early  date  for 
additional  fimds  for  "ship  construction." 
For  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
civil  rights  educational  activities,  the 
conference  agreed  to  $14  million  instead 
of  $12  million  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
$20  million  proposed  by  the  Senate.  For 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  conference  approved 
$12,500,000  instead  of  $11,500,000  allowed 
by  the  House  and  $15,905,000  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate. 

For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  the  conference  approved 
$650,000,  instead  of  $450,000  recom- 
mended by  the  House  and  $781,000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

For  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  the  conference 
agreed  to  the  House  recommendation  of 
$482,000  instead  of  the  Senate  proposal 
of  $559,000. 

For  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
salaries  and  expenses,  the  conference 
agreed  to  $160,750,000,  instead  of  $160,- 
000,000  jDroposed  by  the  House  and  $161,- 
500,000  recommended  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  summa^  of  There  being  no  objection,  the  simunary 
the  bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  as  follows : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  THE  BUDGET  ESTIS  FOR  1970MATE 
PERMANENT  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY-FEDERAL  FUNDS 

(Becomes  available  automatically  under  earlier,  or  "permanent"  law  w  tliout  further,  or  annual,  action  by  tlie  Congress.  Thus,  these 

amounts  are  not  Included  in  the  accompanying  bill) 


Agency  and  Item 
(1) 


Budget  esti- 

New  budget      mate  of  new 

(obligatlonal)    (obligational) 

authority  authority, 

1969  1970 


<2) 


(3) 


Increase  (-^) 

or  decrease 

(-) 

(«) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Educational  exchange  fund $354,000  $353,000  -$1,000 

International  center,  Washington,  D.C 1.020,000       +1,020,000 

Payment  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 1,930,000         1,930,000 

Total,  Department  of  State 2.284,000        3.303,000       +1,019,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Maritime  Administration: 

Operating  differential  subsidies 229.244,000      213,600,000      -15,644,000 

State  marine  schools 1,365,000         1,415,000  +50.000 

Total,  Department  of  Commerce .  230,609,000  215,015,000  -15.594.000 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies (,801,000  8,783,000  —18.000 

Grand  total,  permanent  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Federal  funds..  241,694,000  227,101,000  -14,593,000 

Note—Some  items  are  indefinite  in  amount,  and  thus  are  subject  to  reestimation. 

PERMANENT  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY-TRUST  FUNDS 

(Becomes  available  automatically  under  earlier,  or  "permanent"  law  without  further,  or  annual,  action  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  these 

amounts  are  not  included  in  the  accompanying  bill( 


New  budget 


Budget  esti- 
mate of  new 


(obligational)    (obligational) 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


authority 
1969 

(2) 


authority, 
1970 

(3) 


Increase  (4-) 

ordecrease 

(-) 

(4) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


Administration  of  foreign  affairs: 

Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability  (und. 
Miscellaneous  permanent  appropriations 


$22.  539.  000     $15. 055. 000     — $7, 484, 000 
206,000  206,000 


Total 22,745,000       15,261,000       —7,484,000 


International  organizations  and  conferences:  Gifts  and  bequests,  National  Commis- 
sion on  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Cooperation. 
Educational  exchange:  Educational  exchange  trust  funds... 


3,000 
310,000 


3,000 
310, 000 


Total,  Department  of  State 23,058,000       15.574.000       —7,484,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
General  administration : 

Gifts  and  bequests 

Special  statistical  work 


52,000 
1,000 


52.000 
1.000 


Tota',  general  admin  stration 

Office  of  Business  Economics:  Special  statistical  work 

Bureau  ol  the  Census:  Special  statistical  work. 

Economic  Development  Administration:  Regional  action  planning  commissions. 

Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration:  Special  statistical  work 

International  activities:  Contributions,  educational  and  cultural  exchange 

Environmental  Science  Services  Administration:  Special  statistical  work 

National  Bureau  of  Standards:  Clearinghouse  for  technual  iniormation 

Total,  Department  o(  Commerce 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Judicial  survivors' annuity  fund 


53,000 

53.000 

25,000 

25,000 

3,461,000 

3,240.000 

6,776,000 

7, 087, 000 

8,000 

8,000 

1,486,000 

1,809,000 

175,000 

180,000 

3,000,000 

3,250,000 

-221,000 

+311,000 


+323, 000 

+5,000 

+250,000 


RELATED  AGENCIES 


American  Battle  Monuments  Commission:  Contributions 

U.S.  Information  Agency:  U.S.  Information  Agency  trust  funds.. 


Total,  related  agencies 

Grand  total,  permanent  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  trust  funds. 


14,984,000 

15 

652,000 

+668  000 

1,100,000 

1 

140,000 

+40.000 

6,000 
24,000 

7,000 
34,000 

+1.000 
+10,000 

30.000 

41,000 

+11.000 

39,172,000       32,407,000       -6,765,000 


Note.— Some  Items  are  indefinite  in  amount,  and  thus  are  subject  to  retstimation. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMEf«T  CORPORATIONS 

[Limitation  on  amounts  of  corporate  funds  to  be  expended] 

•  t  _____ 

New  budiet  (oWiea-    Budget  estimates  of    New  budget  (oblige-  Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  Senate  bill  compared  with— 

tional)  authority,        new  (obligatlonal)         fionaT)  authority  Amount z-r~ — ~ — I 

fiscal  year  1969           auttiority,  fiscal         recommended  in        recommended  by  Budget  estimates. 

Agency  and  item                            (enacted  to  date)                  year  1970                  House  bill       Senate  committee  Appropriations,  1969  1970  House  bill 

(1)                                                                          (2)                           (3)                           (O                           (5)  ffi>  (7)  (9 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorporated ($3.237.000)              (U849.000)              ($3.667,000)              ($3.667.000)  (+t430,000)  (-tl82.000) 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1970 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
INote— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated] 

New  budget         Budget  esti- 

(obllgational)        mates  of  new  New  budget 

authority.       (obligatlonal)  (obllgational) 

fiscal  year  1%9              authority  authority 

(enacted  to            fiscal  year  recommended  Conference 

Agency  and  item                                                                                                                                     ''»♦•)                  '*"''  in  House  bill  Senate  bill  action 

(J)                                                                                                                                                                  (2)                      (3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 

salaries  and  expenses               ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS           , ^^^ 

l2iin„tSfion  K^nci's "      993000               993.000  993,000  993,000  993,000 

A?5"ft  oT  0  eS.Tnd  mai¥enVnVe-d  M^                                         - 12, 500, 000          13, 100. 000  13, 100  000  13, 100. 000  13. 100,000 

A^uisition  operation,  and  maintenance  of  buildings  abroad  (special  foreign  currency  program) ?'2S'^           f'im'nm  \'lm?m  I  KM  MO  I'sMnS 

Emergencies  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service 1,600.000            1,600,000  1.600,000  1,600,000  1,600,000 

Total,  administration  of  foreign  affairs '. 225,238.600        225,301.000  224,974.600  224,974,600  224,974,600 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

r»„»,;h„»inn.  fn  international  omanizations                                                            118,453,000         130,187,000  130,187,000  130,187,000  130,187,000 

£«in«  STnternatwna  rianiz^^^^       :"::::::::::::::::":::.:     3953000      4000000  3980,000  3,990.000  3,980,000 

rnStton7«nfl!rJsl'd  c^'nlinSendi^llV^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                                                     1.  ^  ^            L ««.  000  1, 800, 000  1, 800. 000  1. 800, 000 

World  Health  Assembly - vm.wu  

Total,  internaUonal  organizations  and  conferences 124,706,000         136.032,000  135.967.000  135.967.000  135,967,000 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

'"'*if','?i«^nHt']lse",''*''*''^°"'"'"'°"' ""''*'' ^'''*'^                                                                              923,000                920,000  900,000  900,000  900,000 

nn^Mfnn  .nrEfeMnM """""""I-           2.029  000             2.320  000  2.300.000  2.300.000  2.300.000 

Construction           y:::::"::"".""":"."'."."-'.:".'-'--".".™!!"!""..-"      5;806;ooo        400,000  400,000  1.900.000  400.000 

American  sectionrinternaKon7rcommi»lons::::"^^                             9  nn'mn            !>  fss'SnO  2  335' 000  2  354' 000  2  344*500 

International  fisheries  commissions 2.075.000           2.155.000  Z.  335,  OOP  Z.354.UW  <:,w,auu 

Total,  international  commissions 11.462.000            6.388.000  6,496.000  8.047,500  6.505,500 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

Mutual  educational  and  cultural  exchange  activities...                     31.425  000          35.400.000  31,425  000  32  925  000  31,425.000 

Center  for  cultural  and  technical  interchange  between  East  and  West 5,260,000           5.260.000  5.260.000  5.260.000  a,zbu.wu 

Total,  educational  exchange 36,685.000          40.660,000  36.685.000  38.185.000  36.685,000 

ToUI.  title  I.  Department  of  SUle 398.091.600        408.381.000  404.122.600  407,174.100  404.132.100 

TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

LEGAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

salaries  and  expenses,  general  administration ;    |6,583  OOO          $8,413,000  $7,500,000  $7,500,000  $7,500,000 

Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  activities — -    ^b'w'Z           I'm^'mo  tS^'ooo  I'^'OOO  8  992  000 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Antitrust  Division -    J'«?'Z          J'^XMO  J'ms'mo  m'oM'oOO  «  MS  000 

salaries  and  expenses,  US.  attorneys  and  marshals *Hoo'oOO          I'loo'oOO  I'OOO'OOO  ToOO'oOO  sMm 

Fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses J'im'SK           VTw'Sm  ?'n77'nnn  ?' 077  000  3  077  000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Community  Relations  Service 2,273,000           3,755,000  3.077,000  3,077,000  j,u//,w« 

Total,  legal  activities  and  general  administration 88,764,000        105,247,000  100.607.000  100.607.000  100,607,000 

salaries  and  expenses ''^.'^!*^^'.!'*:^:'!^ 219.670.000        232,855,000  232,855,000  m.S^T^"!^ 

salaries  and  expenses '"."''^".'.°^.*"^"*'.""^''"''^^^^               ■__89^7g,000          94,000,000  93,750,000  93,750,000  "^^ 

FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons 5i2S'SS2x        ^'•""■«'»  H179,000  74,540,000  74,300,000 

Buiic^W'^aciiiti^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^^^^^^^ -"^~^ 6;44o;o6o 5:440:666 5:440:666 5:440:066 

supj^^'ff'u^pri^^^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     w.^ m76:666 7:966:600 rmm 7:900:060 

Total.  Federal  prison  system 69,448,000          91,987,000  87,519,000  87,880,000  87,640,000 

salaries  and  expenses....':^!.'".^""""™.*^!^^^^^^^^^^^                             ■         59.407,000        296,570,000  250.000.000  275.500.000  268.OOMO0 

salaries  and  exp.nses.....'"."^"..°^^'^!'°'.'.''.*'i°^^^^^                       - .^U.^iy.OOO          25.317.C«0  25.317.000  25.317.000  "^^ 

Total,  title  II,  Department  of  Justice 545.  .82,000        845,976.000  790,048,000  815,909,000  808,169,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1970-Continued 

nTLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
JNote— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 

New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1969 

(enacted  to 

date) 

(2) 

Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligalional) 
authority 
Tiscal  year 
19701 

(3) 

New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 

Senate  bin 
(5) 

Conference 

MtM 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries  and  expenses 

$5,168,000 

$5,750,000 

$5,316,000 

$5,316,000 

$5,316,000 

OFFICE  OF  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 
Salaries  and  expenses....^ - 

3.075.000 

3,320,000 

3, 162, 000 

3, 162, 000 

3, 162, 000 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
c^iariec  anH  exoenscs                                                               .   

18,145.000 

18, 727, 000 

147, 854,  000 

3, 487,  000 

200,000 

18,  500, 000 

137, 850, 000 

3,487,000 

200,000 

18,500,000 

137,850,000 

3, 487,  000 

200,000 

18,500,000 

17.000.000 

137, 850,  000 

7.085,000 

3, 487,  000 

200,000 

347,000  . 

42,577.000 

170,268,000 

160,037.000 

160,037,000 

160,037,000 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

180,000,000 

178,231,000 
50, 000,  000 
29, 880,  000 
20, 489, 000 

278,600,000 

170. 000, 000 
50,000,000 
27,  000, 000 
19, 000,  000 

266,000,000 

178,231,000 
50.000,000 
27, 000,  000 
19, 829, 000 

275.060,000 

174,500,000 

inHiictrial  HpvploDment  loans  and  Euarante6S                                              -.  

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

Dfannino  tprhnic;il  assistancfi  and  rescarch                                                                    -     -  4 

25,000,000 

27, 000, 000 

nnoratinn^  and  administration                                  -            --  '-- 

19,590,000 

19,  500, 000 

Tntal  Mnnomic  develooment  assistance                                                   .          ... 

274,590,000 

271,000.000 

BUSINESS  AND  DEFENSE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
<:alariA«  and  exoenses                                                                   --               

6.308.000 

6.629.000 

6.418,000 

6.418,000 

6,418.000 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

15.200.000 

23, 332, 000 

200.000 

5. 358. 000 

28.890.000 
5,160.000 

19. 000. 000 

200.000 

5.358,000 

24.558.000 

20,366,000 

200,000 

5,358,000 

25,924.000 

19, 000, 000 

.  .     .               200.000 

200,000 

5.494.000 

5,358,000 

20.894.000 

24,558,000 

5,042.000 

OFFICE  OF  FIELD  SERVICES 
Salaries  and  expenses - 

5.160,000 

5,160.000 

5.160.000 

PARTICIPATION  IN  U.S.  EXHIBITIONS 

3SO.O0O  . 

350.000  . 

■:■=--.  —r=: 

FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT  CONTROL 

"*    3,673.000 

4,175,000 

3,000,000 

1,200,000 

4.500.000 

121.000.000 
24,000,000 

3.000,000 

3,000.000 

MINORITY  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

1,500,000 

1,200,000 

1, 200, 000 

US.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
Salaries  and  exoenses                                                       -- 

4,500,000 

6,000,000 

124,246,000 
25, 505, 000 

4,500,000 

121,700,000 

24,685,000 

4, 500, 000 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries  and  exoenses                                                                           

118,254,000 

121,350,000 

24,614,000 

24, 300, 000 

Research  and  develoDment^soecial  foreicn  currcncv  Droflrtfn)                                  

500,000  . 

3,200,000 

5,151,000 
6,957,000 

161,859,000 

4,385,000 
6,957,000 

156,342,000 

4, 385, 000 
6,957,000 

157,727,000 

4, 385, 000 

Satellite  operations                                                      - 

20,000,000 

6,957,000 

166,568,000 

156, 992, 000 

PATENT  OFFICE 

43,240,000 

46,110,000 

44,500,000 

44,500,000 

44,500.000 



NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

36,100,000 

38, 700. 000 

500.000 

(■) 

37. 000. 000 

500,000 

0) 

37, 100, 000 
500,000 

37. 000. 000 

500,000 

500,000 

Plant  and  facilities                                                                      .      

1,300,000 

(!) 

Total  National  Bureau  of  Standards                                  - 

37,900,000 

39,200,000 

37.500.000 

37.600.000 

37.500.000 

OFFICE  OF  STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
Grants  and  expenses 

5.300,000 

290.000 

290,000 

290^000 

290,000 

MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 
Ship  construction 

119,590.000 

(206,000,000) 

15,918.000 

(194,400,000) 

7, 700, 000 

23,978,000 

6,164,000 

625,000 

(1,415,000) 

54.385.000 

(194.400,000) 
11,100,000 
20, 578, 000 
6, 164, 000 
625,000 
(1,415,000) 

38,467,000 

15,918,000 

(194,400,000) 

11,100,000 

20,578,000 

6,164,000 

625.000 

(1.415,000) 

54,385,000 

15.918.000 

(194.400.000) 

11. 100.  OOO 

Research  and  development  .                             

6,700,000 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Maritime  training j& 

State  marine  schools } 

16,536,000 

5.277,000 

625,000 

...-. (1,485,000) 

20. 578.  OOO 

6,164.000 

625.000 

(1.415.000) 

Total,  Maritime  Administration 

148,728,000 

54. 385. 000 

Total,  title  III.  Department  of  Commerce                     .  . 

767.563.000 

812.486,000 

756,450,000 

784.629.000 

778,018,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  I970-Contiini«(| 

TITLE  IV-THE  JUDICIARY 
INote— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indlcatedl 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1969 

(enacted  to 

date) 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal  year 
1970  > 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

W 


Senate  bill 
(5) 


Conference 
action 

(6) 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Salaries 

Printing  and  binding  Supreme  Court  reports 

Miscellaneous  expenses - 

Care  of  the  building  and  grounds 

Automobile  tor  the  Chief  Justice 

Books  lor  the  Supreme  Court - 


$2, 


230, 000 
182.000 
140. 000 
361.400 
9.500 
40,000 


$2,610,000 
19b,  000 
170, 000 
388, 300 
9,900 
40. 000 


$2.  535. 000 
195, 000 
164, 000 
388. 300 
9.900 
40, 000 


$2, 535, 000 
195,  000 
164, 000 
388, 300 
9,900 
40,000 


$2,535,000 
195,000 
164. 000 
333,303 
9,900 
40,000 


Total,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


2,962,900 


Salar;es  and  expenses 


Salaries  and  expenses 


COURT  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 


CUSTOMS  COURT 


COURT  OF  CLAIMS 


521.000 


1.713.000 


1.659.000 


3.413,200 


577.000 


2,070,000 


3, 332, 200 


577,000 


1.870.000 


3, 332, 200 


3,332,200 


577.000 


1,870.000 


577,000 


1.870,000 


Salaries  and  expenses .  - -; 

COURTS  OF  APPEALS,  DISTRICT  COURTS.  AND  OTHER  JUDICIAL  SERVICES 

Salaries  of  judges. , -  18.743.000 

■ ■ 4.000.000 

11.900.000 

6.850.000 

....  1.944,000 

"■ 4.992,000 

.       .  8,448,000 


Salaries  of  supporting  personnel 

Fees  and  expenses  of  court-appointed  counsel 

Fees  of  lurors  and  commissioners 

Travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses 

Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 

Salaries  ot  relerees  (special  lund) 

Expenses  of  referees  (special  fund) 


1,872.000 


22, 765. 000 
49. 445. 000 
3.150,000 
15,800.000 
7. 533, 000 
2.267.400 
6.311.000 
8.926,000 


1,872,000 


?.?..  765. 000 
47.957,000 
3.150,000 
15.000,000 
7. 000. 000 
2, 050. 000 
6. 203. 000 
8. 650. 000 


1,872,000 


22,765,000 
47,957,000 
3,150.000 
15.000.000 
7. 000. 000 
2. 050, 000 
6. 203, 000 
8, 650, 000 


1,872,000 


22.7.5.000 
47.957.000 
3.150.000 
15.000.000 
7. 000. 000 
2.050.000 
6.203.000 
8.650.000 


Total,  courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judicial  services .^ _     102,789,000 

FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 
Salaries  and  expenses -* : 


116,217,400         112.775,000         112,775,000         112,775,000 


300, 000 


Total,  title  IV,  the  Judiciary , 109,944,900 


875,000 
125T024,600 


600. 000 
121,026,200 


600,000 
121.626,200 


600.000 
121.026,200 


TITLE  V-RELATED  AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses - 2, 362.  WO  2,639.000           2.639.^  2^639,000    ^2,639.000 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

Arms  cofltrol  and  disarmament  activities . 9,000.000            9.500.000 9,S00.0M  9,500.000            9.500,000 

salaries  and  expenses ."""'''.'°'.°.'.. *:''''. "''".'' -S  2,650,000           2.650,000        7^000  2.650.000           2.650.000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education:  Civil  rights  education -. 10.817.000 20^. OOP        '  12. 000, 000  20. 000, 000           14, 000, OOP 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION  .      „.  „^ 

Salariesandexpenses    ......  .. 9.\20.000          15.905.000    ,      11.500,000  15.905.000          12.500,000 

FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION                                                                                                                                                        ,  „c  ~», 

Salaries  and  expenses - -.- 3,743.000            3,715,000            3,715,000  3,715,000            3,715.000 

FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses  -- -  791.000              781.000               450,000 ^gj-ggg^ 650^000^ 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

Salaries  and  expenses - - 500.000 ^ - ::"      z:^^ 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  REFORM  OF  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  LAWS 

Salaries  and  expenses .-. _    l^-^_    __3«>,M0 250.  W  300.000^ _^^ 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  ,„„  „„„  ^  ™  «« 

Salaries  and  exoenses                                                                                      11.400.000           17,000,000           16,500.000  16.500,000          W.500.000 

^    T  aXi?om^voivingtundsK:::::::::::.\":::::::::.:::::..;^    (*lMi.m    oynm    (5o.ooo.ooo)    (5o.ooo.ooo)    (50,000.000) 

Payment  of  participation  salis  insufficiencies 2.014,000            1.757,000            l.TSA™  1,757,000            1.757.000 

Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund. 25,000.000          25,000,000 - 

Total,  Small  Business  Administratis - 13.414.000  43.757.000          43,257,000  18,257,000          18,257,000 

SPECIAL  REPRESfENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  „.  „„  .^               „,  ^ 

Salaries  and  expenses ^ - 482,000              625,000        _    482,000  559,000              482,000^ 

SUBVERSM  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD                                             '  „  ,^  ,„  .^               ...  .^ 

Salaries  and  expenses /;... 344,400              365.000              344,400  344.400              344,400 

Salaries  and  expenses .^.*'''!'^'^.°*'."'^^T. 3.850,000           3.950.000           3,9j0,000  3,900.000  __    3,900,000^ 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY                                                                                                                                  ,,  ,^  ,^         ,,„  „.  nnn 

Salaries  and  expenses 163,490,000         164,000,000         160,000,000  161,500.000         IM.750,000 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currency  program) 9,250.000           10,800,000           10.800.000  10.800,000           lO.fOO.MO 

Special  international  exhibitions.... .-  3,500,000            2,850,000            2,500.000  2,766,000            2,600,000 

Special  international  exhibitions  (special  foreign  currency  program) 428,000 

Total,  U.S.  Information  Agency 176,668,000         177,650,000         173,300,000  175,066,000         174,150.000^ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  HEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDGH  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  F0«  M70-Coirtinutd 

TITLE  V— RELATED  AGENCIES-ContiiMitd 
INote— All  amounts  ire  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  aniess  otherwis*  indicaledl 


Aiency  and  item 
(1) 


New  bodget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1969 

(enacted  to 

<late) 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new  New  budget 
(obligational)  (obligational) 
authority,  authority 
fiscal  year  recommended 
1970 1  in  House  bill 


(3) 


(4) 


Senate  bM 
(5) 


Conlerence 
action 

(6) 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  COMMISSION  FOR  BORDER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FRIENDSHIP 

Salaries  and  expenses "^ - $1,500,000 

Total,  title  V,  related  agencies ~~$233. 491, 400  283,837,000       ^3^,400       $253,616.400       $243,Og7,lor 

Total,  titles  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  and  V,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority— appropriations 2,054,672,900  2,475.704,600      2,335,634,200     2,382.354,700     2.354,432.700 

"'XoroSons  to  liquidate  contract  authorizations (207.485,000)      (195,815,000)      (195.815,000)      (195.815.000^      (195,815,000) 

WappropriS,  including  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authorizations (2,262,157,900)  (2,671,519,600)  (2,531,449,200)  (2,578,169.7003  (2.550.247.700) 


1  Reflects  amendments  contained  in  H.  Docs.  91-<5, 91-98, 91-100,  and  91-113. 


!  Language. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimpus  consent  that  there  be  a  morn- 
ing hoiir  until  9:30  o'clock  a.m.  and 
that  statements  in  relation  to  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated  : 

Report  on  Reapfortiokment  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Education  and  welfare  services,"  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  In- 
dicates a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Beport  on  Export-Import  Bank  Loans  in 
Connection  With  Exports  to  Yugoslavia 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  amount 
of  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  insurance,  and 
guarantees  issued  In  October  1969,  in  con- 
nection with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia 
total  $89,297;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmiitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Fund,  fiscal  year  1968.  Office  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fue.  dated  December  10.  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL,  from  the  Ommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 


S.  778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  (Rept.  No. 
91-595). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4244.  An  act  to  raise  the  ceiling  on 
appropriations  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  91- 
596). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Ftjlbright), 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  14580.  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  economic  development 
within  a  framework  of.  democratic  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-603). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  283.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  "The  Mi- 
gratory Farm  Labor  Problem  In  the  United 
States"  (Senate  Report  Numbered  91-83); 
(Rept.  No.  91-598) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  345.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  as  a  House  document 
"A  Guide  to  Student  Assistance"  (Rept.  No. 
91-601);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  407.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag"  (Rept.  No. 
91-602). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  additional  amendment: 

S.  Res.  279.  Resolution  authorizing  expend- 
itures by  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  for  an  additional  period  to 
study  the  food,  medical,  and  other  related 
basic  needs  among  the  people  of  the  United 
Stetes  (Rept.  No.  91-597). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  CJoncurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  44th  biennial  meeting 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No. 
91-599). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Charles  D.  Loos,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana; 
and 


Emmett  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  UJS. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Ckilumbia: 

Graham  W.  Watt,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  six  flag  and  general  ofiB- 
cers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
executive  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  executive  calendar,  are  as  follows : 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  G.  May,  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  Brtg.  Gen. 
LaClair  A.  Melhouse,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  majors  general  of 
the  Army; 

Rear  Adm.  Evan  P.  Aurand,  U.S.  Nary,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving;  and 

Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  C.  Agan  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force;  Lt.  Gen. 
Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.  (major  general,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force;  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  J.  Friedman  (major  general.  Regular 
Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  Ust  in  the  grade  of  Ueutenants 
general. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  I  report  favorably 
125  appointments  in  the  Army  in  the 
grade  of  major  and  below,  3,107  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Navy  In 
the  grade  of  captain  and  below,  93  ap- 
pointments in  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade 
of  major  and  below,  and  802  appoint- 
ments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  and  bekrw.  Since 
these  names  have  already  been  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Rxcosb,  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  Ue  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominaticms.  ordered  to  Ue  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Jackie  L.  Slaughter,  for  reappointment  to 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in 
the  grade  of  captain; 
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Robert  E.  Booth,  and  Frederick  O.  Tolman, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

WUUam  E.  Wymer,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

Thaddeus  J.  Andreskl,  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  Air  Force  Of- 
ficer Training  School,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force; 

Kevin  E.  Booth,  and  sundry  other  distin- 
guished graduates  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force; 

George  E.  Balyeat,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  United  States 
Navy; 

Barbara  J.  I^ee,  and  sundry  other  women 
officers,  for  appointment  In  the  Marine 
Corps: 

James  A.  Albright,  and  sundry  other  staff 
nonconunlssloned  officers,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Walter  A.  Divers,  Jr.,  and  Kerry  L.  O'Hara, 
for  appointment  In   the  Regular  Army; 

Carl  C.  Busdlecker,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Cmdr.  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.;  Cmdr.  Richard 
P.  Gordon,  Jr.;  and  Cmdr.  Alan  L.  Bean,  for 
promotion  in  the  Navy; 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Donald  W.  Stauffer,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  commander 
while  serving  as  leader  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band: 

James  Robert  Abbey,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Navy; 
and 

John  E.  Alies,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for 
promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3224.  A  bin  to  confer  veterans  benefits 
upon  persons  who  perform  six  years  of  credit- 
able service  In  the  Alaska  National  Guard; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  3225.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  western  division  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi  shall  be  held 
at  Natchez; 

S.  3226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bron- 
son  Clayton;  and 

S.  3227.  A  bill  to  allow  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  military  personnel  and  civilian 
employees  of  military  departments  for  off- 
base  property  lost  or  damaged  as  a  result  of 
Hurricane  CamlUe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  3228.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  balanced 
urban  development  and  growth  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Montota, 
Mr.  Ranikjlph  and  Mr.  Spong)  : 

S.  3229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clesin  Air  Act 
in  order  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  such 
Act,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  tltle'II  relat- 
ing to  emission  standards  to  vessels,  aircraft, 
and  certain  additional  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  noise 
and  its  effects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttskik  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  TTDINGS    (by  request) : 
S.  3230.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  low  diversion  structure  of  dam  on 
the  Potomtw:  River,  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy) : 
S.  3231.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  release  of 
40,200,000   pounds   of   cobalt   from   the   na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  (by  request) : 
S.  3232.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
annuities  to  certain  widows  of  Judges  who 
remarry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luz  Mer- 
cedes Cell;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956,  to  provide  a  criminal  pen- 
alty for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish,  and 
other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
imder  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  P.  J.  Leake; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  3224— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  RESERVISTS  IN 
THE  TERRITORIAL  OR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  speak  today  concerning  legislation 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  Alaskans 
who  have  served  as  reservists  in  the  ter- 
ritorial or  National  Guard.  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  confer  veterans  benefits  upon 
persons  who  perform  6  years  of  credit- 
able service  in  the  Alaska  National 
Guard  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
appropriately  referred. 

This  bill  provides  that  members  of 
either  the  territorisd  or  National  Guard 
who  have  completed  6  years  of  Reserve 
service  be  accorded  the  same  benefits  as 
those  who  have  served  2  years  of  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Guard  units  in  Alaska,  particularly 
the  Eskimo  Guard  of  remote  northern 
and  western  Alaska,  are  designated  for 
the  defense  of  the  State  and  are,  in  a 
sense,  on  active  duty  all  the  time. 

During  World  War  II  Lt.  Col.  Mar- 
vin— Muktuk — Marston,  retired,  orga- 
nized territorial  guard  units  throughout 
western  Alaska.  Even  though  the  "tun- 
dra army"  companies  were  not  federal- 
ized at  that  time,  Marston  built  them 
into  a  local  defense  system  in  a  period 
when  Japanese  Invasion  was  a  danger 
and  then  a  reality.  Following  the  Dutch 
Harbor  bombing  in  the  Aleutians  in  1942, 
the  Japanese  began  to  make  coastal  de- 
fenses and  to  develop  submarine  bases 
on  another  Aleutian  island.  They  were 
undoubtedly  totally  familiar  with  every 
village  in  Alaska.  The  guard  units  had 
thousands  of  miles  of  coastline  to  patrol. 

These  troops  proved  so  efficient  duriiig 
the  war  that  Marston  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing them  included  in  the  Alaska  National 
Guard  system  as  "scout  battalions." 

These  and  other  Alaskan  men  who 
have  loyally  patrolled  and  guarded  the 
tremendous  expanse  of  Alaska  during 


territorial  and  statehood  days  for  6  years 
deserve  the  same  status  as  those  men 
who  have  served  2  years  of  active  duty 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bili 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3224)  to  confer  veterans 
benefits  upon  persons  who  perform  6 
years  of  creditable  service  in  the  Alaska 
National  Guard,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  3228— INTRODUCTION  OP  BAL- 
ANCED URBANIZATION  POLICY 
AND  PLANNING  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Balanced  Urbanization 
Policy  and  Planning  Act."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text,  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks.  The  bill  was  prepared  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  of  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  member.  I  am  introducing 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  for  purposes  of  discussion 
and  further  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  bill  (S.  3228)  to  provide  for  the 
balanced  urban  development  and  growth 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Muskie,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  one  respect,  this  bill 
serves  as  a  foUowup  to  title  IV  of  the  "In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of 
1968"— Public  Law  90-577— which  deals 
with  coordinated  intergovernmental  pol- 
icy and  administration  of  development 
assistance  programs.  More  directly,  it 
addresses  the  problem  of  urban  growth 
documented  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations on  "Urban  and  Rural  America: 
Policies  for  Future  Growth"  and  in  the 
survey  of  "The  New  City"  by  the  Nation- 
al Committee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy. 

These  two  studies  record  the  fact  that 
the  present  pattern  of  urbanization  is 
compounding  the  problems  of  our  metro- 
politan areas.  It  is  widening  the  gap  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  America.  It  is 
exacerbating  racial  tensions.  The  pro- 
spective addition  of  115  million  new 
Americans  to  our  population  between 
now  and  the  year  2000  plus  the  forecast 
that  practically  all  of  them  will  be  urban 
residents  accentuates  the  need  to  grapple 
now  with  the  dynamics  of  the  urbaniza- 
tion process. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  basic  trends 
that  underscore  the  need  for  an  overall 
national  urbanization  policy. 

First,  the  largest  metropolitan  areas 
have  experienced  the  most  rapid  growth 
in  recent  years  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  if  present  trends  persist. 
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Second,  within  these  areas,  however, 
the  most  rapid  growth  has  been  in  the 
suburban  and  surroimding  areas  in  which 
industry  Is  more  frequently  locating. 

Third,  with  the  heavy  increase  in  the 
black  population  of  our  central  cities 
during  the  past  two  decades,  56  percent 
of  this  sector  of  our  citizenry  now  reside 
in  these  large  municipalities,  in  contrast 
to  only  25  percent  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. The  bulk  of  Black  America  today 
are  either  rural  or  core  city  citizens, 
while  the  bulk  of  white  Americans  are 
suburbanites. 

Fourth,  the  Nation's  smallest  cities  and 
Tillages  outside  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
are  growing  at  a  much  slower  rate  and 
are  far  more  frequently  bypassed  by  the 
mainsteam  of  national  economic  growth. 

Fifth,  in  terms  of  employment,  gov- 
ernmental services,  and  public  finance, 
the  great  central  cities  as  well  as  the 
smaller  rural  communities  and  counties 
share  the  increasingly  more  difficult  task 
of  maintaining  a  healthy  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  of  providing  Jobs  and 
adequate  education  for  their  residents. 

Sixth.,  both  the  large  central  cities  and 
rural  Jurisdictions  with  declining  popu- 
lations encounter  a  more  costly  task  of 
providing  public  smd  private  services. 

Seventh,  a  continuation  of  the  present 
pattern  or  urban  growth  in  suburban 
areas  foreshadows  an  extension  of  sprawl, 
and  disorderly  and  wasteful  use  of  land. 

Finally,  Federal  efforts  to  facilitate 
coordinated  and  planned  develop- 
ment are  not  enhanced  by  the  separate 
planning  requirements  that  now  exist  in 
more  than  135  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams and  by  the  37  plaiming  assistance 
programs  now  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

These  findings  prompt  me  to  pose  the 
question:  Can  we  begin  to  fashion  the 
instrumentalities  and  procedures  which 
will  facilitate  the  development  of  a 
sound,  sensible,  and  consistent  urbani- 
zation policy?  As  I  see  it,  continuation 
of  muddling  through  must  be  rejected, 
for  that  is  what  has  brought  us  to  where 
we  are  now.  At  the  same  time,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  meaningful  urbanization 
policy  faces  numerous  hurdles.  Yet,  if 
we  continue  to  ignore  the  need  for  such 
a  policy,  we  must  also  ignore  the  con- 
sequences of  the  existing  urbanization 
process. 

In  very  human  terms,  that  means  ig- 
noring the  concentration  of  more  and 
more  people  in  large  urban  centers. 

It  means  overlooking  higher  costs  of 
public  and  private  consumption  In  these 
areas. 

It  means  being  willing  to  risk  the 
heavy  social  and  psychic  toll  that  living 
in  heavily  crowded  areas  presents. 

It  means  the  probable  addition  of  even 
more  fuel  to  already  incendiary  condi- 
tions in  the  ghettos. 

It  means  widening  the  gap  between 
the  declining  economies  of  core  cities 
and  the  expanding  ones  of  their  subur- 
ban neighborhoods. 

It  means  a  further  widening  of  the 
economic,  educational,  health,  and  op- 
portunity gaps  between  rural  and  urban 
America. 

In  short,  a  policy  of  more  of  the  same 
means  a  continuation  of  these  and  other 
distorted,  out-of -balance  trends. 


Mr.  President,  after  weighing  all  these 
factors,  I  am  convinced  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  a  national  policy  for  guiding  the 
location  and  character  of  future  urban 
growth.  Given  the  nature  of  this  under- 
taking, such  a  policy  must  involve  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  in 
collaboration  with  the  private  sector. 

It  must  deal  simultaneously  with  the 
problem  of  central  cities  in  metropolitan 
areas,  while  planning  for  a  more  bal- 
anced geographic  distribution  of  our  fu- 
ture urban  population. 

It  must  lead  to  the  development  of 
machinery  and  processes  within  these 
governments  for  coordinating  existing 
policies  which  affect  urban  growth  and 
for  developing  new  ones  to  guide  future 
lurbanization. 

In  terms  of  direction,  it  must  involve  a 
strategy  which  gives  consideration  to  the 
declining  economic  base  of  our  cities  as 
well  as  to  eroding  of  our  rural  economies. 

Such  a  policy  must  also  focus  on  both 
the  form  and  quality  of  urban  growth 
and  come  to  grips  with  the  enormous  task 
of  building  and  rebuilding  which  will  oc- 
cur during  the  final  third  of  the  century 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  115  million 
Americans  which  will  be  added  to  our 
population. 

The  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and 
Plaiming  Act  is  Intended  to  initiate  a 
process  at  the  national  level  for  hammer- 
ing out  a  balanced  urbanization  policy. 
It  is  also  designed  to  establish  a  comple- 
mentary program  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning assistance  and  requirements. 

Title  I  states  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
and  proposes  definitions  used  within  the 
measure.  Responsibility  for  coordina- 
tion and  policy  guidance  Is  fixed  in  the 
Executive  office. 

Title  n  of  the  proposed  legislation  as- 
signs planning,  programing,  and  coordi- 
nating responsibilities  in  the  urban 
growth  area  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  President  Is  required  to 
submit  annually  to  Congress  an  urban 
growth  report.  The  report  would  Include 
data  highlighting  basic  urbanization 
trends,  a  summary  of  key  problems  aris- 
ing from  those  trends,  an  assessment  of 
Federal  progress  in  meeting  these  prob- 
lems, and  a  review  of  related  State  and 
local  policies  as  well  as  those  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  report  would  conclude 
with  Presidential  proposals  relating  to 
ways  and  means  of  achieving  more 
orderly  and  balanced  urban  devel- 
opment. Funds  are  authorized  for 
the  Executive  officer  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  under  this  title  and  a  new 
Joint  Urbanization  Committee  of  the 
Congress  is  established  to  serve  as  a  ma- 
jor focal  point  of  legislative  analysis  of 
the  President's  rQX)rt. 
Title  in  revamps  the  701  comprehensiTe 
planning  assistance  program  and  seeks 
to  develop  an  intergovernmental  system 
of  planning  and  coordination  that  but- 
tresses the  development  of  a  national  ur- 
banization policy.  Among  the  more  in- 
novative features  of  this  title  are  the 
following: 

Comprehensive  planning  assistance  ts 
confined  generally  to  general  purpose 
units  of  government,  and  one  set  of  area- 
wide  multUurisdictional  agencies  wlUiin 
a  State  is  used — unless  no  overall  State 
assistance  program  is  established; 


Comprehensive  planning  must  be  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  next  larger  juris- 
diction— which  complements  the  intent 
of  title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968: 

Functional  plans  must  be  consistent 
with  comprehensive  planning  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  functional  plans 
of  the  next  larger  jurisdiction: 

Responsibility  is  placed  upon  the 
States  if  they  choose  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge laid  down  by  this  title,  but  direct 
Federal-local  action  is  permitted  to  lo- 
calities and  areawide  Jurisdictioiis  if 
this  responsibility  is  rejected: 

An  attempt  is  made  to  place  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  on  a  formula  basis, 
rather  than  on  a  statewide  distributive 
basis  of  project-by-project;  and  finally. 

Immediate  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  program  Is  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, but  operating  within  broad 
giiidellnes  to  be  established  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

Title  rv  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
lack  of  uniformity  and  clear  definition 
of  the  numerous  planning  requirements 
found  in  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
and  with  the  failure,  in  many  instazKes, 
to  identify  the  jurisdiction  responsiUe 
for  (banning.  In  an  attempt  to  bring 
some  order  out  of  the  confusion  in  this 
planning  requirement,  title  IV  codifies 
and  makes  uniform  the  deflnitioQ  of 
comprehensive  planning  and  standard- 
izes the  functional  planning  cooform- 
ance  requirements  in  five  program 
areas — water,  sewer,  and  other  public 
works  facilities;  public  health  services: 
transportation;  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion ;  and  water  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  pressures  confront- 
ing our  cities  and  many  of  our  rural 
areas  are  Inextricably  linked.  The  issues 
facing  us  on  both  fronts  must  be  joined. 
Long-range  solutions  must  oicompass  a 
grand  design  for  fostering  a  pattern  of 
urban  growth  that  will  be  balanced — 
geographically,  economically,  socially, 
and  environmentally. 

This  legislation  is  Intended  to  initiate 
a  policy  process  and  a  pluming  program 
that  will  begin  to  hammer  oat  the  com- 
ponents of  a  national  policy  on  taten 
growth.  Without  such  a  policy,  we  will 
remain  shackled  to  the  j»ast  and  will 
bind  ourselves  to  the  nightmarish  pros- 
pect of  a  metropolitan  urban  future 
and  further  decline  in  rural  America. 

S.  3228 
A  blU  to  provide  for  ttie  toalaaoed  urlMin 
development   and   grovtb   ot   the   United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  I>jr  the  Senmte  and  Botue  of 
Bejnesentatives  of  the  Ontted  Stmtet  of 
America  in  Congre*$  ateembleA,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Balanoed  UHMmlsa- 
tton  Policy  and  Planning  Aet". 

TITTiE  I — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
aacLAKAzioif  or  roaposB 
Sac.  lai.  Tbe  purpose  of  Uils  Act  la  to  es- 
tablish within  the  nutted  8tat«B  Oofvm- 
xnmt  procedures — 

(1)  for  analyzing  uibaa  pwth  and  de- 
veloping a  national  url»anlzatlon  pottey  and 
reporting  to  the  Congress  on  such  growth 
and  policy; 

(2)  to  provide  greater  oooKltMation  ta  tbe 
administration  of  Federal  urban  and  eoo- 
nomlc  development  grants  and  programs  by 
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placing  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  sole  responsibility  for  policy  de- 
velopment, coordination,  and  planning: 

(3)  to  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  developing  comprehensive 
coordination,  programing,  and  planning 
agencies  and  activities; 

(4)  to  consolidate  comprehensive  planning 
requirements  for  grant-in-aid  programs; 
and 

(5)  to  systematize  other  planning  require- 
ments. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(2)  "comprehensive  planning"  means 
planning  which — 

(A)  consists  of  the  continuing  process  of 
assessing  needs,  resources,  and  development 
opportunities:  formulating  goals,  objectives, 
policies,  and  standards  to  guide  long-range 
physical,  economic,  and  human  resources  de- 
velopment; and  preparing  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  such  assessment  and  formulation: 

(B)  is  not  Inconsistent  with  comprehen- 
sive planning  undertaken  by  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  governmental  body  and,  when 
undertaken  by  a  political  subdivision,  also  is 
not  inconsistent  with  comprehensive  plan- 
ning by  the  next  larger  Jurisdiction:  and 

(C)  meets  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary: and  includes — 

(I)  preparation  of  compreliensive  plans, 
as  guides  for  governmental  policies  and 
action,  which  identify  and  evaluate  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  and  the  relationships 
among  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  under 
such  plans.  Including  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  resources,  the  pattern  and  intensity 
of  land  use,  and  the  provision  of  public  fa- 
cilities, and  other  government  services: 

(II)  programing  of  expenditures  of  major 
activities,  including  capital  improvements, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  com- 
menced, together  with  definite  plans  for 
financing  such  activities: 

(ill)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  political  subdi- 
visions and  agencies  concerned: 

(iv)  provisions  for  a  general  guide  for 
functional  and  project  or  agency  program 
planning;  and 

(V)  preparation  of  appropriate  regulatory 
and  administrative  measures  in  support  of 
the  foregoing. 

(3)  "functional  planning"  means  the  prep- 
aration of  a  functional  plan  which — 

(A)  provides  coordination  of  services, 
activities,  and  facilities,  furnished  by  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  within  the  same 
functional  area,  including  housing,  public 
works,  water  and  sewage  facilities,  transpor- 

■  tation,  recreation,  open  space,  pxibllc  health 
services  and  facilities,  and  pollution  control: 
and 

(B)  is  consistent  with  comprehensive  plan- 
ning; 

(4)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Commonwealth  pt  Puerto  Rico; 

(5)  "State  comprehensive  planning 
agency"  means  a  State  agency,  or  agencies, 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  (or 
in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  des- 
ignated by  the  Commissioner) ,  to  conduct 
overall  comprehensive  planning  for  the  State: 

(6)  "political  subdivision"  or  "unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government"  means  any  ctiy, 
county,  town,  parish,  village,  or  other  gen- 
eral-purpose political  subdivision  of  a  State: 

(7)  "planning  and  development  district" 
means  any  area  that — 

(A)  is  established  under  State  laws,  or  in 
the  absence  of  such  laws,  under  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
States; 

(B)  is  composed  of  one  or  more  counties 
or  two  or  more  other  political  subdivisions  of 
a  State; 


(C)  has  common  or  related  problems  of 
development  requiring  cooperative,  compre- 
hensive planning  and  concerted  action  for 
the  effective  solution  of  such  development 
problems;  and 

(D)  is  composed  only  of  political  subdivi- 
sions and  interstate  compact  areas  now  in- 
cluded within  any  other  such  district. 

(8)  "planning  and  development  district 
agency"  means  the  agency  responsible  for  a 
planning  and  development  district  and 
which  is.  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  com- 
posed of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  officials 
of  a  unit  of  areawide  government  or  of  the 
political  subdivisions  located  partially  or 
completely  within  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment district; 

(9)  "areawide  comprehensive  planning" 
means  comprehensive  planning  undertaken 
by  a  planning  and  development  district 
agency: 

(10)  "metropolitan  comprehensive  plan- 
ning" means  areawide  comprehensive  plan- 
ning undertaken  by  a  planning  and  develop- 
ment district  agency  which  Includes  within 
its  borders  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  as  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget: 

(11)  "county  comprehensive  planning" 
means  comprehensive  planning  undertaken 
by  a  county  provided  the  county — 

(A)  has  authority  over  planning,  zoning, 
subdivision,  and  other  land  uses  within  the 
unincorporated  area: 

(B)  coordinates  its  comprehensive  plan- 
ning program  with  those  of  the  municipal- 
ities within  the  county:  and 

(C)  Is  not  Included  within  the  compre- 
hensive planning  of  a  State  comprehensive 
planning  agency  or  planning  and  develop- 
ment district  agency:  and 

( 12)  "city  comprehensive  planning"  means 
comprehensive  planning  undertaken  by  a 
city  if  the  city— 

(A)  ha^  authority  over  planning,  zoning, 
subdivision,  and  other  land  uses  and  which 
authority  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  city;  and 

(B)  is  not  Included  within  the  compre- 
hensive planning  of  a  State  comprehensive 
planning  agency  or  planning  and  develop- 
ment district  agency. 

PRESIDENTIAL  BESPONSIBILITT 

Sec.  103.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  com- 
prehensive planning  and  coordination  assist- 
ance authorized  by  title  III  of  this  Act  and 
the  comprehensive  and  functional  planning 
requirements  of  title  IV  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  Act  and  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968  (80  Stat.  1098:  Public  Law 
90-577),  the  President  shall  be  responsible 
for  continuing  policy  guidance  and  continu- 
ing review  of  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
and  for  promulgating  general  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, which  shall  be  as  uniform  as  prac- 
ticable to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  section  401  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  Such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  for  full  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives specified  in  the  statutory  provisions 
cited  in  this  section,  and,  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  law,  reasoned  choices  shall  be 
made  between  such  objectives  when  they 
confilct. 

TITLE  II — DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
URBANIZATION    POLICY 

FINDINGS   AND  DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  urban  population  and  ex- 
panding urban  development  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  a  decline  in  farm  popu- 
lation, slower  growth  in  rural  areas,  and  mi- 
gration to  the  cities  has  created  an  Imbalance 
between  the  Nation's  needs  and  resources, 
and  that  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  satisfactory  living  standards  depend 


upon  the  sound,  orderly,  and  more  balanced 
development  of  all  areas  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  Fed- 
eral programs  already  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  the  location  of  population,  economic 
growth,  and  on  the  character  of  urban  devel- 
opment: that  the  purposes  of  such  programs 
frequently  conflict,  thereby  subsidizing  un- 
desirable and  costly  patterns  of  urban  de- 
velopment; and  that  a  concerted  effort  U 
necessary  to  interrelate  and  coordinate  exist- 
ing and  future  programs  within  a  system  of 
planned  development  and  established  priori- 
ties in  accordance  with  a  national  urbaniza- 
tion policy. 

(c)  In  order  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  to  provide  full  and  wise  application 
of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  strengthening  the  economic  and  social 
health  of  both  rural  and  urban  areas  and  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  Congress  declares 
that  it  is  a  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government,  consistent  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  State  and  local  government 
and  the  private  sector,  to  undertake  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  policy,  to  be  Imown 
as  the  national  urbanization  policy,  which 
shall  incorporate  social,  economic,  and  other 
appropriate  factors.  Such  policy  shall  serve 
as  a  guide  in  making  specific  decisions  at  the 
national  level  which  affect  the  pattern  of 
urban  growth  and  shall  provide  a  framework 
lor  development  of  Interstate,  State,  and 
local  policy. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  national  urbanization  policy  should — 

(1)  favor  patterns  of  urbanization  and 
economic  development  which  offer  a  range 
of  alternative  locations  and  encourage  the 
wise  and  balanced  use  of  physical  and  hu- 
man resources; 

(2)  foster  the  continued  economic  strength 
of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Including 
central  cities,  suburbs,  smaller  communities, 
and  rural  areas; 

(3)  reverse  trends  of  migration  and  nat- 
ural growth  which  create  greater  disparities 
among  States,  regions,  and  cities; 

(4)  treat  comprehensively  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  employment  associated  with  ur- 
banization and  rural  decline; 

(5)  develop  means  to  alleviate  present 
trends  which  accentuate  racial  conflict; 

(6)  define  the  basis  for  fulfilling  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  revitalizing 
existing  communities  and  encouraging  care- 
fully planned,  large-scale  urban  and  new 
community  development; 

(7)  assist  general  governmental  institu- 
tions in  achieving  balanced  urban  growth: 
and 

(8)  facilitate  increased  coordination  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  desirable  patterns  of  urban 
growth. 

UBRANIZATION     POLICY,     PLANNING,     AND 
COORDINATION 

Sec.  202.  In  order  to  develop  the  national 
urbanization  policy,  the  following  functions 
shall  be  performed  within  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President — 

(1)  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report, 
to  be  known  as  the  Annual  Report  on  Urban 
Growth; 

(2)  the  collection,  analysis,  and  evaluation 
of  timely  and  authoritative  information,  cur- 
rent and  prospective,  concerning  population 
growth  and  movement,  urbanization,  eco- 
nomic growth,  patterns  of  land  use,  natural 
resource  conservation  and  development; 

(3)  a  continuing  assessment  of  the  prog- 
ress and  effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  policy  described  in  section  201 
(c)  and  (d)  and  developed  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  man- 
ner m  which  efforts  Involving  economic  de- 
velopment, health,  education  and  training, 
the  location  and  pace  of  population  growth, 
resettlement  and  rehablUUtlon,  housing  and 
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large-scale  urban  development,  and  voca- 
tional and  employment  opportunities  relate 
to  and  affect  the  pattern  and  quality  of 
urban  growth; 

(4)  a  review  and  estimate  of  current  and 
foreseeable  needs  of  Interstate,  State,  local 
and  private  plans,  and  programs  affecting  the 
policy  described  in  section  201  (c)  and  (d) 
and  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(5)  an  evaluation  of  the  relationship  of 
Federal  programs  and  policies  to  the  plans, 
policies,  and  programs  referred  to  in  clause 
(4);  and 

(6)  an  estimate  of  current  and  foreseeable 
needs  for  Federal  programs  which  affect  the 
plans,  policies,  and  programs  referred  to  in 
clause  (4) . 

URBAN    GROWTH    REPORT 

Sec  203  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 20  of  each  year,  the  Annual  Report  on 
Urban  Growth  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
Report  shall  Include — 

(1)  information  and  statistics  describing 
characteristics  of  urban  growth  and  Identify- 
ing significant  trends  and  developments; 

(2)  a  summary  of  significant  problems  fac- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  result  of  urban- 
ization trends  and  developments; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  efforts  designed  to  meet 
such  problems  and  to  carry  out  the  policy 
described  in  section  201  (c)  and  (d)  and  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(4)  a  reassessment  of  the  policies  and 
structure  of  existing  and  proposed  Interstate 
planning  and  developments.  Including  In- 
terstate agencies,  affecting  such  policy; 

(5)  a  review  of  State,  local,  and  private 
policies,  plans,  and  programs  designed  to 
carry  out  such  policy; 

(6)  current  and  foreseeable  needs  in  the 
areas  served  by  such  policies,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams, and  the  steps  being  taken  to  meet 
such  needs;  and 

(7)  recommendations  for  programs  and 
policies  for  carrying  out  such  policy,  includ- 
ing such  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  supplementary  re- 
ports on  urban  growth  which  shall  include 
such  supplementary  and  revised  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth 
and  all  supplementary  reports  shall,  when 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  each  House,  the  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  each  House,  the  Joint  Ur- 
banization Committee,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  such  other  standing  com- 
mittees as  the  presiding  officer  of  each  House 
may  designate. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  204.  Not  to  exceed  $500,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  for  expenses  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
202  and  203. 

JOINT   URBANIZATION    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  (1)  There  is  established  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Urbanization  Committee. 
The  Joint  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  minority  party,  and 
eight  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
minority  party. 

(2)  The  Joint  conmilttee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  in- 


formation and  reccnnmendations  contained 
in  the  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth  and 
supplementary  reports  on  urban  growth;  and 
(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  pro- 
grams in  order  to  further  the  national  urban- 
ization policy. 

(c)  The  joint  committee  shall  file  a  report 
with  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  not  later  than  April  20 
of  each  year.  The  report  shall  contain  the 
joint  committee's  findings  and  comments 
with  respect  to  the  reccMnmendations  made 
by  the  President  in  the  Annual  Report  on 
Urban  Growth.  The  joint  committee  may 
from  time  to  time  make  such  other  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  as  it  deems  advis- 
able. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
section,  the  joint  committee  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings;  to  sit  and  act  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  at  such  times 
and  places;  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  to  administer  such  oaths;  to 
take  such  testimony;  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding:  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  advisable.  The  joint  com- 
mittee may  make  such  rules  respecting  its 
organization  and  procedure  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

(e)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  him  or  the 
committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such  person 
as  may  be  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  oommit- 
tee  or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses.  The  provisions  of  sections 
102-104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C. 
192-194) ,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  fail- 
ure of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena 
or  to  testify  when  siimmoned  under  author- 
ity of  this  section. 

(f)  The  joint  committee  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  and  staff  employees  as 
It  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 

(g)  With  the  consent  of  any  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  House,  or  any  subcommittee,  the  Joint 
committee  may  utilize  the  services  of  any 
staff  member  of  such  House  or  Senate  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  whenever  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee  determines  that 
such  services  ate  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(h)  (1)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  joint  committee,  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee or  by  any  member  of  the  joint  committee 
duly  authorized  by  the  chairman. 

(2)  Members  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
its  employees,  experts,  and  consultants, 
while  traveling  on  official  business  for  the 
joint  committee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorized  to  be  paid  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  Its  employees,  or  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  provided  an 
Itemized  statement  of  such  expenses  Is  at- 
tached to  the  voucher. 

TITLE  III— GRANTS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING  AND  COORDINAIION 

SHORT  TITUt 

Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordination 
Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSS 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  an  effective  national  urbanization  pol- 
icy is  directly  dependent  upon  the  coopera- 
tive action  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  Of  government  in  developing  a  system 
of   comprehensive   planning   and   coordina- 


tion in  order  to  achieve  a  more  balanced  use 
of  the  physical,  economic,  and  human  re- 
sources of  the  Nation; 

(2)  development  planning  has  tended  to 
be  too  narrow,  fragmented,  and  Inadequately 
coordinated;  that  to  be  fully  effective,  such 
planning  must  be  comprehensive,  embracing 
the  full  spectrum  of  human,  economic,  and 
physical  resource  development  and  encom- 
passing urban  and  rural  growth  and  devel- 
opment; and  that  there  Is  a  vital  need  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  planning 
and  coordination  agencies,  processes,  and 
systems  that  will  provide  the  framework 
within  which  functional,  project,  and  agency 
program  planning  can  be  related  for  fully 
coordinated  development; 

(3)  urban  growth  and  rural  development 
needs  may  be  coordinated  most  efficiently  and 
economically  at  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment level,  based  on  the  capability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  develop 
comprehensive,  policy-based  planning  proc- 
esses which  can  serve  as  a  guide  for  func- 
tional, project,  and  agency  program  plan- 
ning and  can  provide  a  systematic  basis  for 
effective  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  development  programs:  and  that  such 
planning  and  coordination,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  requires  a  governmental  organiza- 
tion and  structure  and  accompanying  powers 
and  authority  capable  of  implementing 
planning  through  effective  decisions  and  for 
accomplishing  coordination  through  mean- 
ingful management:  and 

(4)  Improved  coordination  of  programs  of 
Federal  assistance  administered  by  various 
departments  and  agencies  can  best  be 
achieved  at  the  Federal  level  through  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  which  can 
provide  an  effective  focal  point  for  the 
formulation  of  consistent  planning,  policies, 
standards,  and  proceedures  among  such  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  section  202  of  this  Act  and 
section  401  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  (80  Stat.  1098;  Pub- 
lic Law  90-577) . 

(b  I  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  to  provide  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  planning  and  co- 
ordination capabilities  at  the  interstate. 
State,  regional  and  local  government  levels: 

(2)  to  encourage  cooperation  among  local 
governments  In  solving  mutual  and  areawide 
development  problems  by  assisting  them  in 
developing  or  strengthening  the  compre- 
hensive planning  and  coordination  process; 

(3)  to  foster  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion in  developing  coordinated  and  concerted 
attacks  on  problems  of  national  urban  and 
rural  development:  and 

(4)  to  establish  a  method  for  the  exchange 
of  development  Information  among  localities, 
the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  in 
order  to  assist  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  national  urbanization  policy  de- 
scribed In  section  201  (c)  and  (d),  and  to 
aid  the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions in  the  determination  of  their  needs. 

PLANNING    AND    COORDINATION    GRANTS 

Sec  303.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  302(b),  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  comprehensive  planning 
grants  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title— 

(1)  to  collect  systematically  Information 
concerning  any  public  works,  public  capital 
improvements  and  capital  acquisitions,  and 
economic  and  human  resources  development 
programs,  projects,  and  associated  activities; 

(2)  to  collect  and  analyze  information  re- 
lated to — 

(A)  population  characteristics,  migrations, 
and  densities; 

(B)  economic  trends,  location  patterns, 
and  projections; 

(C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban  and 
rural  growth  and  change; 

(D)  employment  and  unemployment 
trends  and  projections: 
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(E)  social,  educational,  health,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  development  trends  and 
needs; 

(F)  governmental  organization  and  flnan- 
elal  resoiirces  available  within  the  State  and 
the  political  subdivisions  thereof;  and 

(0)  other  Information  necessary  to  con- 
duct comprehensive  plemnlng; 

(3)  to  develop,  use,  and  encourage  com- 
mon Information  and  data  bases  for  State, 
regional,  and  local  comprehensive  and  func- 
tional planning; 

(4)  to  establish  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change of  planning  Information  among  State 
agencies,  and  among  the  various  governments 
within  each  State  and  their  agencies,  includ- 
ing planning  and  development  agencies  and 
city  comprehensive  planning  agencies;  be- 
tween such  governments  and  agencies  of 
neighboring  States  as  appropriate;  and  with 
Interstate  compact  agencies  and  regional 
commissions  established  pursuant  to  Federal 
law; 

(5)  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  coordinated 
planning  system  and  process  including  the 
formulation  of  long-range,  comprehensive 
plans  consistent  with  the  national  urbani- 
zation policy  described  In  section  201  (c) 
and  (d)  and  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(6)  to  undertake  studies,  surveys,  and 
Other  activities  to  facilitate  the  coordination 
of  administration  of  similar  and  related  pro- 
grams; 

(7)  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training,  and  advice  and  consultation  on 
comprehensive  planning  and  coordination 
matters  on  an  interagency,  Interprogram, 
and  Intergovernmental  basis; 

(8)  to  establish  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  by  the  President  In  dis- 
charging his  responsibilities  under  section 
401  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  and  section  103  and  title  n  of_ 
this  Act;  and 

(9)  to  conduct  such  other  related  plan- 
ning and  coordination  functions  as  may  be 
Approved  by  the  Secretary. 

EUCIBI.E  AGENCIES 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary,  piursuant  to  rules 
and  regtUations  as  provided  In  section  103, 
may  make  grants  to — 

(1)  a  State  comprehensive  planning 
agency  to  carry  out  the  functions  ol  section 
303; 

(2)  a  State  agency,  designated  by  the 
Governor,  which  has  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
section  306(e)  to  provide  assistance  to  plan- 
ning and  development  district  agencies,  com- 
pletely or  partially  within  the  State,  and 
units  of  general  local  government,  for  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  section  303; 

(3)  a  planning  and  development  district 
agency,  completely  or  partially  within  the 
State,  in  those  States  which  have  not  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  305(e): 

(A)  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  sec- 
tion 303;  and 

(B)  to  provide  assistance  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  section  303,  when  such  district 
agency  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  section 
305(f); 

(4)  the  following  local  agencies,  for  carry- 
ing out  the  fiuictlons  of  section  303,  in  those 
States  In  which  neither  a  State  agency  nor 
a  planning  and  development  district  agency 
within  which  such  local  agencies  have  Juris- 
diction have  entered  Into  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  section  305 
(e)  or  (f).  respectively: 

(A)  a  city  or  county  comprehensive  plan- 
ning agency;  and 

(B)  a  government  planning  agency — 

(1)  for  an  area  in  which  rapid  urbanization 
has  occurred  or  is  expected  to  occur  as  the 
result  of  the  establishment  or  rapid  sub- 


stantial expansion  of  a  Federal  installation; 
or 

(11)  for  an  area  In  which  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion is  expected  to  occur  as  the  result  of 
land  developed,  or  to  be  developed,  as  a  new 
community  and  approved  under  section  1004 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  title  IV  of  tHe 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968;  or 

(HI)  for  an  area  in  which  there  has  been 
a  substantial  reduction  in  employment  op- 
portunities as  the  result  of  the  partial  or 
complete  closing  of  a  Federal  installation, 
or  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  orders  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  articles  or  materials 
produced  or  manufactured  within  such  area; 

(5)  organizations  of  public  officials  eligible 
to  receive  grants  pursuant  to  section  701(g) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  section  303,  when  such  or- 
ganizations conduct  comprehensive  planning 
in  parts  of  two  or  more  States; 

(6)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  section  303  for  the  area  over  which  the 
Commission  has  Jurisdiction; 

(7)  a  regional  commission  established  un- 
der the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  section  303  for  the  area  over  which 
the  commission  has  Jurisdiction; 

(8)  a  tribal  planning  council  or  other 
tribal  body  for  comprehensive  planning  for 
an  Indian  reservation,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 

(9)  political  subdivisions  which  have  suf- 
fered substantial  damages  as  a  result  of  a 
catastrophe  which  the  President,  ptirsuant 
to  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  In  major  disasters  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  September  SO, 
1950,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855(a)),  has 
determined  to  be  a  major  disaster. 

PROPOSALS   FOR   GRANTS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  An  agency  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  pro- 
posal in  such  form,  at  such  times,  and  in 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify,  indicating  the  compre- 
hensive planning  and,  where  relevant,  the 
program  of  planning  assistance  that  it  will 
undertake,  the  period  during  which  such  ac- 
tivities will  be  conducted,  and  their  esti- 
mated costs,  and  designating  those  fiinctions 
enumerated  under  section  303  which  qualify 
for  Federal  assistance  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  From  the  sum  allocated  pursuant  to 
section  310,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  to  the  agency  whose  proposal 
is  approved  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  planning 
and,  where  relevant,  the  program  of  plan- 
ning assistance,  except  that  a  grant  may  be 
made  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  such  estimated  cost  to  an  agency 
referred  to  in  section  304(4)  (B)  (ill) . 

<c)  A  grant  to  comprehensive  planning 
shall  be  made  to  a  planning  and  develop- 
ment district  agency  pursuant  to  this  title 
only  if  the  comprehensive  planning  of  such 
agency  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  compre- 
hensive planning  of  any  Interstate  or  State 
agency  assisted  by  funds  granted  under  this 
title. 

(d)  A  grant  shall  be  made  to  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  only  if  Its  comprehen- 
sive planning  is  not  Inconsistent  with  or  du- 
plicative of  the  comprehensive  planning  of 
any  interstate.  State,  or  district  agency  as- 
sisted by  funds  granted  under  this  title. 

(e)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  plant 
for  a  program  of  planning  assistance,  a  State 
agency  referred  to  in  section  304(2)  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to 
provide  comprehensive  planning  assistance 
for  eligible  agencies  specified  in  section 
304(2).  The  agreement  shall  provide  for  the 
following : 

( 1 )  a  designation  by  the  Governor  that  the 
State  agency  shall  have  primary  authority 


and  responsibility  for  the  development  ana 
administration  of  the  local  comprehensive 
planning  assistance  program; 

(2)  the  relationship  that  will  be  main- 
tained between  and  among  local,  area  wide, 
and  State  comprehensive  planning  agencies,' 
and  the  techniques  that  will  be  used  to 
foster  coordination  and  planning; 

(3)  specific  policies,  procedures,  and  prl- 
orities  to  assure  that  assistance  vrlll  be  made 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  cities 
end  urban  concentrations  as  well  as  smaller 
cities,  rapidly  urbanizing  areas,  outlying 
communities,  rural  regions,  and  federally  im- 
pacted and  depressed  areas; 

(4)  the  methods  that  will  be  used  to  re- 
late comprehensive  planning  to  functional 
planning  within  and  among  individual  Juris- 
dictions; 

(5)  a  reasonable  distribution  of  cost-shar- 
ing for  the  non-Federal  portion  of  the  plan- 
ning conducted  by  the  State,  and  eligible 
agencies  specified  In  section  304(a),  includ- 
ing staff  assistance  and  cash  payments; 

(6)  provisions  for  an  adequate  professional 
and  trained  staff  for  the  designated  State 
agency  to  assure  a  capability  for  offering 
technical  training,  educational  assistance 
and  consultants  to  eligible  agencies  spec- 
ified in  section  304(2); 

(7)  provisions  for  assistance  to  compre- 
hensive planning  agencies  within  the  State 
to  Initiate  surveys  and  to  develop  new  pro- 
gram designs  for  acquiring  basic  data,  in- 
formation, survey  results,  and  analysis;  for 
establishing  comprehensive  planning  and 
formulating  implementing  measures;  for 
maintaining  and  updating  plans  and  poli- 
cies through  comprehesive  planning;  and 
for  meeting  unusual  or  nonrecurring  needs 
in  existing  programs; 

(8)  provisions  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
increase,  and  not  supplant.  State  or  local 
funds  available  for  such  purposes;   and 

(9)  provisions  to  establish  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  and 
administrative  reports  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  fiinds  received  under  this 
section. 

(f )  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a  program 
of  planning  assistance,  a  planning  and  de- 
velopment district  agency  referred  to  In 
section  304(3)  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  provide  compre- 
hensive planning  assistance  for  eligible  agen- 
cies specified  in  section  j04(3).  The  agree- 
ment shall  Include,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  same  provisions  as  required 
by  subsection  (e)  for  an  agreement  with  a 
State  agency  (except  such  provisions  con- 
tained in  clauses  (1)  and  (5)  of  such  sub- 
section). The  agreement  with  the  district 
agency  shall  provide  for  a  reasonable  distri- 
bution of  cost  sharing  for  the  non-Federal 
portion  of  assisted  programs  between  the 
district  and  assisted  .llgible  agencies  speci- 
fied in  section  304  ( 3 ) . 

(g)  Planning  assisted  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  cover 
entire  areas  having  common  or  related  de- 
velopment programs.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage cooperation  in  preparing  and  carry- 
ing out  plans  among  all  Interested  regions, 
States,  political  subdivisions,  public  agen- 
cies, and  other  parties  in  order  to  achieve 
coordinated  development  of  entire  areas.  To 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  pertinent 
plans,  studies,  information,  and  data  already 
available  for  areas  shall  be  utilized  In  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  of  effort  and 
expense. 

(h)  Any  grant  made  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  may  be  iised 
Jointly  with,  grants  or  other  funds  available 
for  planning  surveys,  studies,  and  investiga- 
tions under  other  federally  assisted  programs. 

POWERS  or  SECRETABT 

Sec.  306.  (a)  in  accordance  with  general 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
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President  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  including  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  grants  authorized  by  this  title 
may  be  made. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary— 

(1)  Is  authorized  to  make  advance  prog- 
ress, or  other  payments  pursuant  to  any 
graiit  made  under  this  title  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529); 

(2)  Is  authorized  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  any  State,  local  goverimient,  In- 
dian tribal  body,  or  any  other  eligible  agency 
specified  in  section  304  undertaking  compre- 
hensive planning; 

(3)  is  authorized,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
to  make  studies  and  publish  information  on 
problems  related  to  comprehensive  planning; 

(4)  shall  consult  with  other  ofDcials  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  assistance  programs 
to  States,  planning  and  development  dis- 
tricts, political  subdivisions,  or  other  eligible 
agencies  specified  In  section  304,  In  order  to 
determine  how  such  programs  are  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(6)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture prior  to  approving  any  grant  to  be 
made  piu^uant  to  this  Act  to  a  planning  and 
development  district  agency  which  does  not 
Include  any  portion  of  a  metropolitan  ares; 
and 

(6)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  prior  to  approving  any  planning 
grant  to  a  planning  and  development  district 
which  serves  as  an  economic  development 
district  or  includes  any  part  of  such  a  dis- 
trict as  defined  and  designated  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
011965  (42U.S.C.  3121). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  appropriate,  may 
provide  technical  assistance  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  in  connection  with  the 
functions  of  such  planning  and  development 
districts  as  may  be  assisted  under  this  title. 

INTERPROGRAM  COORDINATION  AND  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE PLANNING  SERVICE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  307.  (a)  In  order  to  -echleve  a  high 
level  of  Interprogram  coordination  and  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort  In  the  de- 
velopment of  basic  planning  data  and  Infor- 
mation, any  State,  regional  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  administering  or  receiving 
funds  under  any  Federal  assistance  program 
may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  enter  into  agreements  with  comprehen- 
sive planning  agencies  for  the  provision  of 
services  thereby.  Such  agreements  may  pro- 
vide for  payments  to  a  comprehensive  plan- 
ning agency  ( 1 )  In  support  of  comprehensive 
planning  and  coordination  activities;  (2) 
for  planning  review  and  advice,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  consultation;  (3)  for  the  pro- 
vision of  basic  and  supporting  planning  and 
development  information;  and  (4)  for  other 
similar  services  facilitating  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  administering  a  Federal  assistance 
program  under  which  an  agreement  Is  made 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a),  may  approve 
the  expenditure  of  functioning  planning 
luuds  granted  under  the  program  for  pay- 
ments to  a  comprehensive  planning  agency 
for  services  under  the  agreement  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
desirable. 

INTERSTATE    COMPACTS 

Sec  308.  The  consent  of  the  Congress 
Is  hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in 
conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance 
In  the  comprehensive  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  Interstate,  metropolitan,  or  other 


development  districts  and  to  establish  such 
agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem 
desirable  for  making  effective  such  agree- 
ments and  compacts. 

APFBOPUATIONS    ATTTHORIZKD 

Sec.  309.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  not  to 
etxceed  (100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30, 
1973;  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any 
amount  appropriated  hereunder  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

ALLOCATIONS    TO    STATES 

Sec  310.  (a)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  309 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  among  the  States  for  State  com- 
prehensive planning.  Prom  such  15  per  cen- 
tum, each  State  shall  be  allocated  $50,000  for 
each  such  year.  Prom  the  remainder  of  such 
15  per  centum,  each  State  shall  receive  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
remainder  as  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  States. 

(b)  Sixty  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  309  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary among  the  States  for  comprehensive 
planning  assistance  to  eligible  agencies  speci- 
fied in  subsections  304  (2)  and  (3).  From 
such  60  per  centum,  each  State  shall  be 
allocated  $30,000  for  each  such  year.  From 
the  remainder  of  the  60  per  centum,  each 
State  shall  receive  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  remainder  as  the 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  States.  If  a  State  does  not  enter 
into  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  305 
(e) ,  each  planning  and  development  district 
agency  within  the  State,  which  enters  into 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  305(f). 
shall  be  allocated  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  the  State 
would  be  eligible  for.  If  it  had  entered  Into 
an  agreement,  as  the  population  of  the  plan- 
ning and  development  district  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  the  State. 

(c)  The  remaining  26  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
309  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  expended, 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(I)  for  additional  grants  to  eligible  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  section  304  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  section  303; 

(II)  for  research,  technical  assistance,  pub- 
lications, and  demonstration  projects  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  to  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  (which  total  expenditures 
shall  not  exceed  6  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year);  and 

(III)  for  sums  incurred  by  the  Secretary 
in  administering  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  Any  amount  allocated  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  and  not  used  within 
such  State  may  be  reallocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  may  be  used  for  grants  to  any 
agencies  referred  to  in  section  304  except 
a  State  comprehensive  planning  agency. 

(e)  The  population  of  a  State,  of  all  the 
States,  and  of  any  planning  and  develop- 
ment district  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461)  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsections  (a)-(f)  and  (l)(4)-(6) 
are  repealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  organizations  composed  of  public 


officials  representative  of  the  political  Juris- 
dictions within  the  metropolitan  area,  re- 
gion, or  district  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  organizations  to  imdertake  such  activi- 
ties, including  implementation  of  metro- 
politan, regional,  and  district  plans,  as  he 
finds  necesssiry  or  desirable  for  the  solution 
of  the  metropolitan,  regional,  or  district 
problems  in  such  areas,  regions,  or  district." 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "(h)  In  ad- 
dition to  the  other  grants  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(h)    The  Secretary"  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "A  grant  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  survey  for  which  it  is  made, 
and  shall  be  made  to  the  appropriate  State, 
metropolitan,  or  regional  planning  agency, 
tribal  planning  council,  regional  commis- 
sion established  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  or  under  the  Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 

1965  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
regions  established  under  such  Acts,  or  local 
development  districts  certified  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning or.  If  there  is  no  such  agency  or  entity 
which  is  qualified  and  willing  to  receive 
the  grant  and  provide  for  its  utilization  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection,  directly  to 
the  city,  other  municipality,  or  county  in- 
volved." 

(4)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(J)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
Any  amount  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  No  portion  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  specific 
public  works.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  advance,  or  progress,  or  other  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  any  grant  made  under 
this  section,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529)." 

(5)  The  caption  for  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "assistance  for 

ORGANIZATIONS  COMPOSED  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 
AND  FOR  HISTORIC  SURVEYS". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 

1966  (42  U.S.C.  334)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Such  rules  and  regulations  may  Identify  the 
type  of  projects  which  may  be  exempted  from 
coverage  because  of  their  relative  lack  of  sig- 
nificance for  State  or  areawlde  planning  and 
development." 

TITLE  IV— UNIFORM  PLANNING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

FINDINGS    AND    OECLAKATIOM     OF    POLICY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  r^ld  Increase  in  the  number  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  comparable  Increase  in  planning  re- 
quirements for  such  programs.  These  plan- 
ning requirements  lack  uniformity,  fre- 
quently fall  to  define  clearly  comprehensive 
or  functional  planning,  or  to  Identify  the  Ju- 
risdiction responsible  for  planning,  and 
may  result  in  a  variety  of  overlapping  and  in- 
consistent activities  related  to  the  gathering 
and  analysis  of  data. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  while 
sound,  coordinated,  and  consistent  compre- 
hensive and  functional  planning  is  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  national  objectives 
through  grant-in-aid  programs,  the  present 
overlapping  and  inconsistent  requirements 
limit  the  accomplishment  of  this  objective. 
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(3)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  Fed- 
eral grants  for  comprehensive  and  functional 
planning  should  provide  assistance  for  and 
encourage  planning  necessary  to  meet  con- 
sistent and  coordinated  planning  require- 
ments in  other  Pederal  grant  programs. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  elimi- 
nate inconsistent  and  overlapping  grant  re- 
quirements by  standardizing  the  definitions 
of  comprehensive  planning  and  functional 
planning  and  to  apply  these  definitions  prop- 
erly by  providing  a  method  of  identifying 
planning  Jurisdictions  and  by  establishing 
the  basis  for  the  development  and  use  of 
common  data  and  Information  bases. 

USE  OF  COMMON  PLANNING   INFORMATION 

Sec.  402.  Pederal  agencies  administering 
grant  programs  which  require  comprehensive 
or  functional  planning,  or  require  conformity 
to  existing  planning  as  a  condition  In  making 
the  grants,  shall  require  that  such  planning 
proceed  from  social,  economic,  demographic, 
and  other  base  data,  statistics,  and  projec- 
tions that  are  common  to  or  consistent  with 
those  being  employed  for  planning  relaved 
activities  within  the  area.  Such  agencies  shall 
assure  that  their  data  requirements  for  com- 
prehensive and  functional  planning  are  com- 
mon or  consistent  and  shall  assist  in  develop- 
ing and  expanding  standard  planning  Infor- 
mation bases. 

COMPREHENSIVi:  AND   PUNCTIONAI.   PLANNING 
BEQUIBEMENTS 

Sec.  403  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  204(a)(1)  (42  tJ.SC.  3334(a) 
(1) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  to  any  State  comprehensive  planning 
agency  or  planning  and  development  district 
agency,  which  Is  designated  to  perform 
metropolitan  or  regional  planning  for  the 
area  within  which  the  assistance  Is  to  be 
used,  and". 

(2)  Section  204(b)(1)(A)  (42  U.S.C  3334 
(b)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"areawlde  agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "State  comprehensive  planning 
agency  or  the  planning  and  development  dis- 
trict agency". 

(3)  SecUon  204(b)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  3334(b) 
(2) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an  appro- 
priate areawlde  agency  or  Instrumentality" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  appro- 
priate State  comprehensive  planning  agency 
or  planning  and  developmont  district 
agency.". 

(4)  Section  208  (42  U.S.C.  3338)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(7);  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(11)  The  terms  'State  comprehensive 
planning  agency',  'planning  and  development 
district  agency',  'areawlde  comprehensive 
planning',  and  'comprehensive  planning' 
have  the  s&me  meanings  as  given  them  In 
section  102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization 
Policy  and  Planning  Act". 

(b)  The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  301(a) 
(42  U.S.C.  3161(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that  on  or  after 
July  1,  1973,  such  assistance  for  compre- 
hensive planning  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  a  State  comprehensive  planning 
agency,  a  planning  and  development  district 
agency,  or  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment". 

(2)  Section  403(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  3171(a) 
( 1 ) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (C): 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (D^  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  the  proposed  district  has  an  overall 
district     economic     development     program 


which  Is  part  of  areawlde  comprehenslTe 
planning.  Includes  adequate  land  use  and 
transportation  planning,  and  contains  a  spe- 
cific program  for  district  cooperation,  self- 
help,  and  pubUc  investment  and  Is  approved 
by  the  State  or  States  affected  and  by  the 
Secretary;  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(E)  on  or  after  July  1,  1973,  the  proposed 
district  Is  a  planning  and  development  dis- 
trict;". 

(3)  Section  403(d)  (42  U.S.C.  3171(d) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  which, 
on  or  after  July  1,  1973,  is  a  planning  and 
development  district". 

(4)  Section  706  (42  U.S.C.  3216)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
the  terms  'comprehensive  planning',  'func- 
tional planning",  'areawide  comprehensive 
planning',  'planning  and  development  dis- 
trict agency',  and  'unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment' have  the  same  meanings  as  given 
them  In  section  102  of  the  Balanced  Urban- 
ization and  Planning  Act.". 

(c)  The  Housing  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  706(2)  (42  U.S.C.  1500C-2)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  is  im- 
portant to  the  development  of  the  locality 
as  provided  for  in  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  political  subdivision  within  which  the 
land  is  located.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  709  (42 
U.S.C.  1500d-l)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  comprehensively  planned  development 
of  the  locality"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"comprehensive  planning  for  the  political 
subdivision  within  which  the  area,  site,  or 
structure  Is  located". 

(3)  Section  710  (42  U.S.C.  1500e)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  terms  'comprehensive  planning' 
and  'political  subdivision'  have  the  same 
meanings  as  given  them  in  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(d)  The  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  Section  1001  (12 'Tj.S.Ci  1749aa)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (d); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(f)  the  terms  'comprehensive  planning', 
'planning  and  development  district  agency', 
and  'unit  of  general  local  government'  have 
the  same  meanings  as  given  them  In  section 
102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and 
Planning  Act." 

(2)  Section  1003(b)(3)  (12  U.S.C.  1749CC 
(b)  (3) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  is  consistent  with  comprehensive 
planning  by  the  State,  a  planning  and  de- 
velopment district  agency,  or  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  for  the  area  within 
which  the  land  is  located." 

(e)  The  New  Conununltles  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  404(4)  (42  U.S.C.  3903(4))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  Internal  development  plan  Is  con- 
sistent with  State  or  areawlde  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  area  in  which  the  land  is 
situated.". 

(2)  Section  415  (42  U.S.C.  3914)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  suljsection: 

"(d)  The  t«rais  'State  comprehensive  plan- 
ning' and  'areawlde  comprehensive  planning* 
have  the  same  meanings  as  given  them  In 
section  102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization 
Policy  and  Planning  Act." 


(f )  The  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  In  the  parenthetical  matter  in  the  last 
sentence  of  section  102(d)  (42  U.S.C.  1452 
(d)),  strike  out  "the  general  plan  of  the 
locality  as  a  whole"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"comprehensive  planning  by  the  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  for  the  area  covered  by 
the  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(d) 
(42  U.S.C.  1453(d))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Such  programs  shall  conform,  in 
the  determination  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  locality,  to  comprehensive  planning  by 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  for  tha 
area  covered  by  the  community  renewal  pro- 
gram." 

(3)  Section  110  (42  U.S.C.  1460)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  (1)  tore.^d 
as  follows:  "(1)  shall  conform  to  comprehen- 
sive planning  by  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  for  the  urban  renewal  area  and 
to  the  workable  program  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 101  hereof,  and  shall  be  consistent  with 
definite  local  objectives  respecting  appro- 
priate land  uses,  improved  traffic,  public 
transportation,  public  utilities,  recreational 
and  community  facilities,  and  other  public 
improvements,  and";  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(1)  'Comprehensive  planning'  and  'unit 
of  general  local  government'  have  the  same 
meanings  as  given  them  in  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(g)  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
of  1965  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  703(c)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  3103(c) 
(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(2) 
consistent  with  comprehensive  planning  by 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  and 
with  public  health,  recreation,  and  other 
functional  planning  for  the  development  of 
the  community  within  which  the  facilities 
will  be  located,  and". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  704/<') 
(42  U.S.C.  3104(c))  is  amended  to  read  ts 
follows: 

"(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  land  will  be  utilized  for  a  public  purpose 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  that 
such  utilization  will  contribute  to  economy, 
efficiency,  and  the  development  of  the  area 
as  provided  for  In  areawlde  comprehensive 
planning  or  comprehensive,  planning  by 
imlts  of  general  local  government,  and  pub- 
lic works  and  facilities,  public  health, 
transportation,  recreation,  or  other  relevant 
functional  planning." 

(3)  Section  706  (42  U.S.C.  3106)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  terms  'comprehensive  plannlnpr', 
'areawlde  comprehensive  planning',  'func- 
tional planning",  and  'unit  of  general  local 
government'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  In  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(h)   The  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended 

og   follows  * 

(1)  Section  702(b)(2)  (40  UJS.C.  462(b) 
(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  it 
conforms  to  comprehensive  planning  by  the 
State,  a  planning  and  development  district 
agency,  or  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  to  functional  planning  for  official 
State,  areawlde.  and  local  water,  sewer  and 
other  public  works  or  facilities,  public  health 
fadlltiee.  recreational  facllltlee,  and". 

(2)  Section  703  (40  U.S.C.  460)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  clause 
(4): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause:  "(5)  the  terms  'com- 
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orehenslve  planning',  'planning  and  develop- 
ment district  agency*,  'unit  of  general  local 
government',  and  'funcUonal  planning'  have 
the  same  meanings  as  given  them  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy 
jnd  Planning  Act." 

WAWB.  SEW«B.   AND   OTHKB   PXTBLIC    WOBKS   ANB 

FACIUTIES rUNCnONAL      AND      COMPRIHKN- 

SIVB    PLANNING     KEQUIKEMENT     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  702(c)  (2)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
VS.C.  3102(c)(2))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(2)  consistent  with  official  areawlde 
water  and  sewer  functional  planning,  meet- 
ing criteria  establUhed  by  the  Secretary,  for 
a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  areawlde 
water  and  sewer  facilities  system  as  part  of 
areawlde  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  area,  except  that  prior 
to  October  1,  1969,  grants  for  projects  may, 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be  made 
under  this  section  when  such  planning  for 
an  areawlde  water  and  sewer  facilities  sys- 
tem is  under  active  preparation,  although 
not  yet  completed.  If  the  facility  or  facilities 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  included  as  essential  to 
such  planning,  and  there  Is  urgent  need  for 
the  facility  or  facilities; ". 

(b)  The  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  are 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  202(b)  (42  UJS.C.  1492(b))  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  unless  the  project  is  consistent 
with  functional  planning  for  official  areawlde 
water  and  sewer  and  other  public  works  and 
faciUties." 

(2)  Section  206  (42  U.S.C.  1496)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
the  term  'functional  planning'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  given  it  in  section  102  of  the 
Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning 
Act." 

(c)  Section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  (7 
U.S.C.  1926)    is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "No  loans  shall  be  made  or  insured 
\mder  this  paragraph  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  project  is  consistent 
with  functional  pleinning  for  official  area- 
wide  and  local  open  space,  recreation,  and 
water  and  sewer  and  other  public  works  and 
faculties." 

(2)  Strike  out  all  the  matter  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  following  "(ill)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "is  nec- 
essary for  orderly  community  development 
consistent  with  official  areawlde  water  and 
■ewer  fimctlonal  planning  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  planned  development  under 
areawide  comprehensive  planning  or  compre- 
hensive planning  undertaken  by  the  unit  ot 
general  local  government  within  which  the 
project  Is  located  and  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  regulations  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  all  applications  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  to  the  city  or  county 
government  In  which  the  proposed  project 
is  to  be  located  for  review  and  comment  by 
such  agency  within  a  designated  period  of 
time.". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  (4)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Subparagraph :  i 

"(C)  The  terms  'comprehensive  planning', 
'areawide  comprehensive  planning',  'func- 
tional planning',  anfl-unlt  of  general  local 
government'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(4)  Subsection  (a)(e)  Is  amended  to  read 
ss  follows: 

"(6)  Tlie  Secretary  may  make  grants  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  In  »ny 
fiscal  year  to  pubUc  bodies  or  such  agenciee 
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as  the  Secretary  may  determine  having  au- 
thority to  conduct  official  areawide  water  and 
sewer  functional  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  and  sewer  systems  In  rural 
areas  which  do  not  have  funds  available  for 
immediate  undertaking  of  such  planning." 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  the  word  "section"  the 
following:  "but  complying  with  the  planning 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (3)*'. 

(d)  The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  101(a)(1)(C)  (42  U.S.C. 
3131(a)(1)(C))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  the  area  for  which  a  project  is  to 
be  undertaken  has  an  approved  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program,  as  provided  in 
section  202(b)  (10)  and  such  project  is  con- 
sistent with  such  program  and  with  func- 
tional planning  for  official  areawlde  and 
local  water  and  sewer  and  other  public  works 
and  facilities; ". 

(2)  Section  201(a)(6)  (42  U.S.C.  3141(a) 
(5) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  such  area  has  an  approved  overall  de- 
velopment program  as  provided  in  section 
202(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for  which  finan- 
cial assistance  is  sought  Is  consistent  with 
such  program  and  with  functional  planning 
for  official  areawlde  and  local  water  and 
sewer  and  other  public  works  and  facilities." 

(3)  Section  202(b)  (10)  (42  U.8.C.  3142(b) 
(10))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  economic 
development  program  for  the  area  which  is 
part  of  an  areawide  comprehensive  planning 
and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency.  In- 
strumentality, or  local  poUtlcal  subdivision 
thereof,  that  the  project  for  wlilch  financial 
assistance  is  sought  is  consistent  with  such 
program  and.  where  applicable,  with  func- 
tional planning  for  official  areawlde  and  local 
open  space,  recreation,  and  water  and  sewer 
and  other  public  works  and  facilities.  On  and 
after  July  1,  1973,  such  finding  shall  be  made 
only  by  the  State  comprehensive  planning 
agency,  a  planning  and  development  district 
agency,  or  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  the  area  within  which  the  project 
is  to  be  located.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
authorize  financial  assistance  for  any  proj- 
ect prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
poUtical  subdivision  In  which  the  project 
would  be  located,  nor  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  requiring  such  periodic  revisions 
of  previously  approved  overall  economic  de- 
velopment programs  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate." 

(e)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  8(b)(5)  (33  U.S.C.  466e(b) 
(5))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(5)  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  under 
this  section  unless  such  project  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol functional  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7  and  with  official 
areawlde  water  and  sewer  fimctlonal  plan- 
ning and  has  been  certified  by  the  appro- 
priate State  water  pollution  control  agency 
as  entitled  to  priority  over  other  eligible 
projects  on  the  basis  of  financial  as  well  as 
water  pollution  control  needs;". 

(2)  Section  8(f)  (83  U.S.C.  468e(f))  Is 
ctmended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
the  amount  of  a  grant  made  imder  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  by  an  additional  10 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  grant  for 
any  project  which  has  been  certified  to  him 
by  an  official  State  planning  agency  or  a 
planning  and  development  district  agency 
empowered  under  State  or  local  laws  or  In- 
terstate compact  to  perform  metropolitan 
comprehensive  planning,  as  being  in  con- 
formity 'With  metropolitan  comprehensive 
planning   for   a   metropolitan    area   within 


which  the  assistance  is  to  be  \i8ed.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  may  be  extended 
to  any  urban  area.  Including  those  surroTUid- 
ing  areas  that  form  an  economic  and  socially 
related  region,  talcing  Into  consideration  such 
factors  as  present  and  future  population 
trends  and  patterns  of  m-ban  growth,  loca- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  and  systems, 
and  distribution  of  industrial,  commercial, 
residential,  governmental.  Institutional,  and 
other  activities,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  lends  itself  as  being  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  hereof  for  any  projects  cer- 
tified by  an  official  State  planning  agency  or 
planning  and  development  district  agency  as 
being  in  conformity  with  State  or  areawide 
comprehensive  planning." 

(3)  Section  10(J)  (33  U.S.C.  466g(J))  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  term"  in  the  mat- 
ter preceding  paragraph  (1):  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(3)  'fimctlonal  planning',  'fvmc- 
tlonal  plan',  '  metropolitan  comprehensive 
planning".  'State  planning  agency",  and 
'planning  and  development  district  agency' 
have  the  same  meanings  as  given  them  in 
section  102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization 
Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEBVICES  AND  FACILITIES  FTHfC- 
TIONAL  PLANNDJO  REQIHREMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  314(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  246(a) 
(1) )  is  amended  by  strlitlng  out  "comprehen- 
sive" wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "coordinated". 

(2)  Section  314(a)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  246(a) 
(2) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  the  mat- 
ter preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  In  order  to  be  approved  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  a  State  functional  plan 
for  State  public  health  services  and  facil- 
ities must — ". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  314(b) 
(42  U.S.C.  246(b) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan  area. 
Or  other  local  area  plans  for  coordination  of 
existing  and  planned  health  services"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "func- 
tional plarmlng  to  coordinate  existing  and 
planned  regional,  metropolitan  area,  or  other 
local  area  public  health  services  and  fa- 
culties". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  314(d) 
(1)  (42  U.S.C.  246(d)(1))  Is  amended  by 
strlitlng  out  "State  plans  for  provision  of 
public  health  services"  and  inserting  to  lieu 
thereof  "functional  plans  for  State  public 
health  services  and  facilities". 

(5)  AU  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  of  314(d)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  246(d)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  order  to  be  approved  imder  this 
subsection,  a  State  public  health  services  and 
facilities  functional  plan  must — ". 

(6)  Section  314(d)(2)(D)  (42  VS.C.  246 
(d)  (2)  (D) )  U  amended  by  inserttog  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUow- 
tog:  "and  not  Inconsistent  ■with  official  func- 
tional planntog  for  regional,  metropolitan 
area,  or  other  local  area  public  health  services 
and  facilities". 

(7  The  second  sentence  of  section  S14(e) 
(42  U.S.C.  246(e))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  are  to  accordance  with  func- 
tional planntog  for  regional,  metropolitan 
areawide,  and  other  local  area  public  health 
services  and  facilities". 

(8)  Section  314(g)(4)  (43  U.S.C.  a4e(g) 
(4) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  strlktog  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 
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(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
•functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  given  them  in  s  ectlon  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act". 

(9)  The  first  sentence  of  section  604(a) 
(42  U.S.C.  291d(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
in  this  part  may  submit  a  State  public  health 
services  and  facilities  functional  plan." 

(10)  Section  391  (42  U.S.C.  280b-l)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act. " 

(11)  Section  393(b)  (42  U.S.C.  280b-3(b) ) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  the  facility  will  be  In  conformity 
with  the  State  public  health  services  and  fa- 
cilities functional  plan  and  with  functional 
planning  for  regional,  metropolitan  area,  and 
other  local  area  public  health  services  and 
facilities." 

(12)  Section  604(a)(4)  (42  U.S.C.  291d 
(a)  (4) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "com- 
munity, area,  or  regional  plans"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "functional  planning  for 
regional,  metropolitan  area,  or  other  local 
area  public  health  services  and  facilities". 

(13)  Section  605(b)  (3)  (42  UJS.C.  291e  (b) 
(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3) 
that  the  application  Is  In  conformity  with  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  604  and 
with  functional  planning  for  regional,  met- 
ropolitan, or  other  local  area  public  health 
services  and  facilities  and  contains  an  as- 
surance that  in  the  operation  of  the  project 
there  will  be  compliance  with  the  applicable 
requirements  of  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  603(e),  and  with  State  stand- 
ards for  operation  and  maintenance;". 

(14)  Section  625  (42  U.S.C.  291o)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(15)  Section  702  (42  U.S.C.  292a)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  terms  'functional  planning"  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  In  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(16)  Section  705(c)  (42  U.S.C.  292(c))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  facility  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  is  in  conformity  with  the  State  pub- 
lic health  services  and  facilities  functional 
plan  and  with  functional  planning  for  re- 


gional,  metropolitan  area,  and  other  local 
area  public  health  and  facilities. 

(17)  Section  721(c)  (42  U.S.C.  a93a(c)) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  tind  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  the  facility  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  is  in  conformity  with  the  State  public 
health  services  and  facilities  functional  plan 
and  with  functional  planning  for  regional, 
metropMJiitan  area,  or  other  local  public 
health  services  and  facilities." 

( 18)  Section  724  (42  U.S.C.  293d)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 4 ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(19)  Section  762(a)  (42  U.S.C.  295a (a) )  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  facility  for  which  assistance  Is 
sought  is  In  conformity  with  the  State  pub- 
lic health  services  and  facUiites  functional 
plan  and  with  functional  planning  for  re- 
gional, metropolitan  area,  or  other  local  pub- 
lic health  services  and  facilities." 

(20)  Section  766  (42  U.S.C.  295e)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(21)  Section  791(b)  (2)  (42  U.S.C.  295h(b) - 
( 2 ) )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (E)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(P)  the  facility  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  will  be  in  conformity  with  the  State 
public  health  services  and  facilities  func- 
tional plan  and  with  functional  planning 
for  regional,  metropolitan  area,  and  other 
local  area  public  health  services  and  facili- 
ties." 

(22)  Section  795  (42  U.S.C.  295h-4)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  The  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balance 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(23)  Section  807(c)  (42  U.S.C.  296f(c))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  provides  that  the  facility  will  be  in 
conformity  with  the  State  public  health 
services  and  facilities  functional  plan  and 


with  functional  planning  for  regional 
metropolitan  area,  and  other  local  area  pub- 
lic health  services  and  facilities." 

(24)  Section  843  (42  U.S.C.  298b)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  The  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization    Policy   and    Planning  Act." 

(b)  The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of   1963  is  amended  as   follows: 

(1)  Section  122  (42  U.S.C.  2662)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 5 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of  a   semicolon   and   the   word   "and";    and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  facility  will  be  in  conformity 
with  the  State  public  health  services  and 
facilities  functional  plan  and  with  func- 
tional planning  for  regional,  metropolitan 
area,  and  other  local  area  public  health 
services  and  facilities." 

(2)  Section  134(a)  (42  U,S,C,  2674(a))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  be- 
tween the  words  "State"  and  "plan"  the  fol- 
lowing: "public  health  services  and  facilities 
functional";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(A)  which  is  based  on  a  statewide 
inventory  of  existing  facilities,  a  survey  of 
need,  and  (except  to  the  extent  provided  by 
or  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  133)  is  in  conformity  with  functional 
planning  for  regional,  metropolitan  area,  and 
other  local  area  public  health  services  and 
facilities;" 

(3)  clause  (C)  in  the  next  to  *he  last 
sentence  of  section  135(a)  (42  U.S.C.  2675 
(a))  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "section  134"  the  following:  "and  with 
functional  planning  for  regional,  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  other  local  area  public  health 
services  and  facilities.". 

(4)  Section  142(a)(4)  (42  U.S.C.  2678a(a) 
(4) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  in  case  of  an  applicant  which  has  In 
existence  (A)  a  State  public  health  services 
and  facilities  functional  plan,  including  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded,  or  (B)  a  State 
functional  plan  relating  to  the  provision  of 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  the  facility  are  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  and  with  relevant  func- 
tional planning  for  the  region,  metropolitan 
area,  and  other  area." 

(5)  Section  204(a)  (42  U.S.C.  2684(a))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  be- 
tween the  words  "State"  and  "plan"  the  fol- 
lowing: "public  health  services  and  facilities 
Iunctloiiar"l  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  (A)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(A) 
which  is  based  on  a  statewide  inventory  of 
existing  facilities,  a  survey  of  need,  and  (ex- 
cept to  the  extent  provided  by  or  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  under  section  203) 
functional  planning  for  regional,  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  other  local  area  publlfr  health 
services;". 

(6)  Clause  (C)  In  the  next  to  last  sen- 
tence of  section  205(a)  (42  U.S.C.  2685(a)  I 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"section  204  "  the  following:  "and  with  func- 
tional planning  for  regional,  metropoUwn 
area,  and  other  local  area  public  health  serv- 
ices and  facilities". 

(7)  Section  221(a)(5)  (42  U.S.C.  2688a (a) 
(5) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
center  are  included  in  the  State  public  health 
services  and  facilities  functional  plan,  in- 
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eluding  mental  health  services,  or  in  a  State 
mental  health  functional  plan  submitted  to 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  by  the  State  men- 
tal health  authority  in  accordance  with  title 
m  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  and  arc 
not  Inconsistent  with  relevant  funcUonal 
nianning  for  regional,  metropolitan  area,  and 
other  local  area  pubUo  health  services  and 
facilities." 

(8)  Section  401  (42  U.S.C.  2691)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  terms  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings  as 
given  them  In  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
OrbanlzaOon  PoUcy  and  Planning  Act." 

COMPKHINSIVK  AND  TRAN8POETATIOK  ITTNC- 
TIONAL  PLANNING  BEQtnBKMENT  AMBND- 
KENTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  101(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"The  term  'functional  planning'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  given  it  in  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(b)The  last  sentence  of  section  134  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ning" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "coordi- 
nated transportation  functional  planning". 

(c)  Section  11(f)  of  the  Pederal-Ald  High- 
way Act  of  1965  (82  Stat.  820;  Public  Law 
90-495)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "compre- 
hensive transportation  planning"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "coordinated  trans- 
portation functional  planning". 

(d)  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3(c)(1)  (49  U.S.C.  1602(c)  (1)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "  ( 1 )  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  assistance  is  essential 
to  a  program,  proposed  or  under  active  prep- 
aration, which  conforms  or  will  conform  to 
offlclal  areawlde  transportation  functional 
planning  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordi- 
nated urban  transportation  system  as  a  part 
of  areawlde  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  urban  area,". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  (4a)  49 
VS.C.  1603(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
urban  area",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  which  conforms  to  of- 
flclal areawlde  transportation  functional 
planning  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordi- 
nated urban  transportation  system  as  a  part 
of  areawlde  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  urban  area". 

(3)  Section  12(c)  (49  U.S.C.  1608(c))  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  terms  'comprehensive  planning' 
and  'functional  planning'  have  the  same 
meanings  as  given  them  in  section  102  of  the 
Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning 
Act." 

(e)  Section  202(d)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1492(d) 
(1))  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  that  there 
is  being  actively  developed  (or  has  been  de- 
veloped) for  the  urban  or  other  metropolitan 
area  served  by  the  applicant  a  program, 
meeting  criteria  established  by  him  and  con- 
forming to  oflScial  transportation  functional 
planning  for  the  area,  for  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transportation  system; ". 

(I)  The  Federal  AiriMrt  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2(a)  (49  U.S.C.  1101(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"(13)  'Functional  planning*  has  the  same 
meaning  as  given  It  In  section  102  of  the 
Balanced  Urbanization  PoUcy  and  Planning 

Act  " 

(2)  Section  9(a)  (49  VS.C.  1108(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  sentence:  "No  project  may  be 
inconsistent  with  State,  areawlde,  or  munici- 
pal transportation  functional  planning  which 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  national  airport 
plan." 

COMPRERENSIVB  AND  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECHEA- 
TION  FUNCTIONAL  PLANNING  REQUIKEMENT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  5(d)  (16  U.S.C.  460  l-«(d))  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "A 
coordinated,  statewide,  open  space  and 
outdoor  recreational  funclonal  plan  shall  be 
required  prior  to  the  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  financial  assistance  for  acquisi- 
tion or  development  projects  and  such  acqui- 
sition or  projects  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  regional  and  local  official  open  space 
and  outdoor  recreation  functional  plan- 
ning,"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  the  matter  following 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"The  plan  shall  take  Into  account  relevant 
Federal  resources  and  programs  and  shall  be 
correlated  so  far  as  practicable  with  other 
State,  regional  and  local  comprehensive 
planning  and  official  open  space  and  outdoor 
recreation  functional  planning.  Where  there 
exists  or  is  in  prepcoatlon  for  any  particular 
State  a  comprehensive  plan  prepared  through 
comprehensive  planning,  financed  In  part 
with  funds  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  any  state- 
wide open  space  and  outdoor  recreation  func- 
tional plan  prepared  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall  be  based  upon  the  same  population, 
growth,  and  other  pertinent  factors  as  used 
in  formulating  the  Department  of  Housing 
and   Urban   Development   financed   plans. 

"The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  State  for  projects  for  the 
preparation  of  a  coordinated,  statewide, 
open  space  and  outdoor  recreation  functional 
plan  when  such  plan  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able or  for  the  malntenaftee  of  such  plan. 

"As  used  In  this  Act,  the  terms  'coiiq>re- 
hensive  planning',  'functional  planning'  and 
'functional  plan'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  given  them  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced 
Urbanization  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  in  the  third  full 
paragraph  of  section  6(f)  (16  U£.C.  460 
1-8  (f))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "com- 
prehensive statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plan"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "coordi- 
nated, statewide,  open  space  and  outdoor 
recreation  functional  plan." 

(b)  Section  7103(a)  of  the  Housing  Aot  of 
1961  (42  U.S.C.  1500b(a))  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  make  grants  under  sections  702  and 
705  of  this  title  only  if  he  finds  that  such 
assistance  Is  needed  for  carrying  out  a  uni- 
fied or  officially  coordinated  program,  meet- 
ing criteria  established  by  him,  and  conform- 
ing to  official  areawlde,  open  space  and  out- 
door recreation  functional  planning  for  the 
provision  of  open  space  land  as  part  of  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planning  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  urban  area.". 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
acquisition  or  use  of  public  lands  by  States, 
counties,  or  municipalities  for  recreational 
purposes",  approved  June  14,  1926,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1(a) 
(43  U.S.C.  869  (a) )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Before  the  land  may  be  disposed 


of  under  this  Act,  It  must  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  land 
is  to  b*  used  for  an  established  or  definitely 
proposed  project  and  that  the  project  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  open  space  and  outdoor 
recreation  functional  plan   for  the   State." 

(2)  Section  1  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  term  'ftinctlonal  plan'  has  bhe 
same  meaning  as  given  It  In  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  PoUcy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(d)  Section  31  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1010)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Any  project  undertaken  under  this  au- 
thorization may  not  be  inconsistent  with 
State  and  areawlde  open  space  and  outdoor 
recreation  functional  plans.  The  tann 
'functional  plan'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
given  it  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced  Ur« 
banizatlon  Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(e)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  636)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  Any  loan  extended  to  a  small  business 
concern  for  recreational  development  may 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  areawlde  and  local 
open  space  and  outdoor  recreation  functional 
planning.  The  term  'functional  planning'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  given  it  in  section  102 
of  the  Balanced  Urbanisation  PoUcy  and 
Planning  Act." 

WATES    EESOUKCES    FXTNCTIONAL    PLANNING    B«- 
QUIREMKNT   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Watershed  ProtecUon 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  2  (16  U.S.C.  1002)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"  'Functional  Plan' — the  same  meaning  as 
given  It  in  section  102  of  the  Balanced  Urban- 
ization Policy  and  Planning  Act." 

(2)  Insert  after  section  4  the  following 
new  section: 

"Skc.  4A.  Any  planning  or  installation  of 
works  of  improvement  undertaken  may  not 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  State  and  areawlde 
water  resources  functional  plans,  and  where 
the  planning  or  InEtallatlon  Includes  recre- 
ational development,  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  State  and  areawlde  open  space  and 
outdoor  recreation  functional  plans." 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1958  (33  UJS.C.  610)  U  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  in 
subsection  (a)  insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "No  such  control  operation  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  State  or  areawlde 
water  resources  functional  plan." 

(2)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  term  'functional  plan'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  given  it  In  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  PoUcy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing 
Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing the  shores  of  pubUcly  owned  property", 
approved  August  13,  1946,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  (33  U.S.C.  426e)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowing  new  subsection : 

"(f)  No  project  may  be  inconsistent  with 
State  and  areawlde  water  resources  func- 
tional plans,  and  for  those  projects  which 
include  recreational  beaches,  they  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  State  and  areawlde  open 
space  and  outdoor  recreation  plans." 

(2)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 4  (33  use  426h)  Insert  a  comma  and 
the  foUowing:  "and  the  term  'ftinctional 
plan'  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  It  in 
section  102  of  the  Balanced  Urbanization 
Policy  and  Planning  Act." 
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(d)  The  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2  (43  USC  422b)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  term  'functional  plan'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  given  it  in  section  102  of 
the  Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act." 

(2)  Section  8  (43  USC  422h)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Projects  shall  be  consistent 
with  State  and  areawlde  water  resources 
functional  plans,  and  if  they  include  recrea- 
tional development,  they  shall  be  consistent 
with  State  and  areawlde  open  space  and  out- 
door recreation  functional  plans." 

ExHtBrr  2 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis  op  the  Drmt 
Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Act 

TITLE    I general    PROVISIONS 

Declaration  of  purpose 

Section  101  declares  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
Is  to  establish  procedures  for  developing  a 
national  urbanization  policy,  to  provide 
greater  coordination  in  the  administration 
of  Federal  urban  and  economic  development 
grants,  to  provide  assistance  to  States  and 
localities  for  developing  comprehensive  co- 
ordination and  planning  agencies  and  activi- 
ties, to  consolidate  comprehensive  planning 
requirements  for  grant  programs,  and  to 
systematize  other  planning  requirements. 
Definitions 

Section  102  contains  definitions  of  12 
terms,  including  "comprehensive  planning," 
"functional  planning,"  and  "planning  and 
development  district." 

Presidential  responsibility 

Section  103  makes  the  President  respon- 
sible for  providing  policy  guidance  and  re- 
view of  the  administration  of  the  Act,  and 
for  promulgating  implementing  general 
rules  and  regulations,  with  particular  regard 
to  maintaining  consistency  among  the  com- 
prehensive and  functional  planning  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  similar  requirements 
of  Section  401  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968.  The  latter  deals  with 
"Coordinated  Intergovernmental  Policy  and 
Administration  of  Development  Assistance 
Programs." 

TITLE    n DEVELOPMENT    OF   A    NATIONAL 

URBANIZATION    POLICY 

Findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

Section  201(a)  finds  that  rapid  urban  pop- 
ulation growth  and  urban  development,  to- 
gether with  a  decline  in  farm  population  and 
migration  to  the  cities,  has  created  an  im- 
balance between  needs  and  resovirces  which 
threatens  the  Nation's  achievement  of  satis- 
factory living  standards. 

Section  201(b)  further  finds  that  Federal 
programs  already  have  a  significant  effect  on 
population  distribution,  economic  growth, 
and  urban  development;  that  the  purposes 
of  separate  programs  often  conflict;  and  that 
a  concerted  effort  is  needed  to  coordinate 
existing  and  future  programs  within  a  sys- 
tem of  planned  development  and  priorities  In 
accordance  with  a  national  urbanization 
policy. 

Section  201(c)  declares  that  it  is  a  con- 
tinuing Federal  responsibility,  consistent 
with  the  responsibilities  of  State  and  local 
government  and  the  private  sector,  to  under- 
take the  development  of  a  national  urbani- 
zation policy  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  specific 
decisions  at  the  national  level  which  affect 
the  pattern  of  urban  growth  and  provide  a 
framework  for  development  of  Interstate, 
State,  and  local  policy. 

Section  201(d)  further  declares  that  the 
national  urbanization  policy  should — 

(1)  favor   patterns   of    urbanization   and 


economic  development  which  offer  a  range 
of  alternative  locations  and  encourage  the 
wise  and  balanced  vise  of  physical  and 
human  resources; 

(2)  foster  the  economic  strength  of  all 
parts  of  the  nation; 

(3)  reverse  migration  and  growth  trends 
which  increase  disparities  among  States,  re- 
gions, and  cities; 

(4)  treat  comprehensively  poverty  and  em- 
ployment problems  associated  with  urbaniza- 
tion and  rural  decline; 

(5)  develop  means  to  alleviate  present 
trends  which  accentuate  racial  segregation; 

(6)  indicate  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  revitalize  existing  communities  and 
encourage  large-scale  urban  and  new  com- 
munity development: 

(7)  assist  general  governmental  institu- 
tions in  achieving  balanced  urban  growth; 
and 

(8)  facilitate  better  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  so  as  to  encourage  desirable 
urban  growth  patterns. 

Urbanization  policy,  planning,  and 
coordination 
Section  202  provides  that,  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  national  urbanization  policy,  a 
number  of  functions  shall  be  performed 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
These  Include  the  preparation  of  an  Annual 
Report  on  Urban  Growth;  the  collection  and 
evaluation  of  information  on  population 
growth  and  movement,  urbanization,  eco- 
nomic growth,  land  use  patterns,  and  natural 
resource  conservation  and  development;  a 
continuing  assessment  of  Federal  efforts  to 
develop  and  Implement  a  national  urbaniza- 
tion policy;  an  estimate  of  the  needs  of  in- 
terstate. State,  local  and  private  plans  and 
programs  affecting  that  policy;  an  evaluation 
of  the  relationship  of  Federal  programs  and 
policies  to  interstate,  State,  local  and  pri- 
vate plans,  policies,  and  programs;  and  an 
estimate  of  needs  of  Federal  programs  which 
affect  those  nonfederal  plans,  policies,  and 
programs. 

Urban  growth  report 

Section  203(a)  requires  the  President  to 
transmit  the  Annual  Report  on  Urban 
Growth  to  Congn"ess  not  later  than  February 
20.  This  Section  specifies  what  the  report 
shall  contain,  including  data  describing 
urban  growth  characteristics  and  identify- 
ing trends,  a  summary  of  key  problems  aris- 
ing from  those  trends,  an  evaluation  of  Fed- 
erel  progress  in  meeting  the  problems  and 
carrying  out  the  urbanization  policy,  a  review 
of  interstate.  State,  local,  and  private  poli- 
cies and  needs  affecting  the  policy,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  Implement^  steps,  includ- 
ing legislation. 

Section  203(b)  authorizes  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress  such  supplementary 
reports  on  urban  growth  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Section  203(c)  provides  that  the  Annual 
Growth  Report  and  supplements  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  two  Congressional  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  Joint  Urbanization  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
other  standing  committees  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  House  designates. 
Authorization 

Section  204  authorizes  ftmds  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  development  of 
the  urbanization  policy  and  preparation  of 
the  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth. 
Joint  urbanization  committee 

Section  205(a)  establishes  the  Joint  Ur- 
banization Committee,  composed  of  eight 
members  from  each  of  the  Houses,  three  of 
whom  from  each  House  shall  be  members 
of  the  minority  party.  The  Committee  Is  to 
select  its  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from 
among  Its  members. 


Section  205(b)  provides  that  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  make  a  continuing  study 
of  the  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth  and 
its  supplements,  and  study  ways  of  coordi- 
nating programs  in  order  to  further  the  na- 
tional urbanization  poUcy. 

Section  206(c)  requires  the  Committee  to 
file  a  report  with  each  House  not  later  than 
April  20  of  each  year.  The  report  is  to  con- 
tain the  Committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions in  his  Annual  Report  on  Urban  Growth. 
The  Committee  may  make  such  other  reports 
from  time  to  time  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Section  205(d)  spells  out  the  powers  of  the 
Joint  Committee  or  its  subcommittees.  Sec- 
tion 205(e)  prescribes  how  the  subpena  may 
be  used  and  oaths  to  witnesses  administered. 
Section  205(f)  authorizes  the  Committee  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  staff  and 
consultants,  and  Section  205(g)  authorizes 
the  use  of  staff  of  other  committees  or  sub- 
committees of  either  House.  Section  205(h) 
establishes  the  method  of  payment  of  the 
Joint  Committee's  expenses. 

TITLE    in — GRANTS    FOR    COMPREHENSIVE    PLAN- 
NING    AND     COORDINATION 

Short  title 

Section  301  provides  that  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Planning  and 
Coordination  Act." 

In  Section  302(a)  Congress  finds  that  an 
effective  national  urbanization  policy  de- 
pends upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  coopera- 
tion in  developing  a  system  of  comprehensive 
planning  and  coordination.  It  finds  that  de- 
velopment planning  has  tended  to  be  too  nar- 
row and  inadequately  coordinated  rather 
than  comprehensive,  and  that  comprehensive 
planning  and  coordination  agencies  and 
processes  are  needed  to  coordinate  functional, 
project  and  agency  program  planning.  It 
further  finds  that  development  needs  ma; 
best  be  coordinated  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  through  State  and  local  comprehensive, 
policy-based  planning  processes  and  adequate 
governmental  structure  to  Implement  the 
planning  and  coordination.  Finally,  Section 
302(a)  finds  that  Federal  assistance  programs 
can  best  be  coordinated  through  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  using  the  powers 
granted  In  Section  202  of  this  Act  and  "ntle 
IV  (coordination  of  development  assistance 
programs)  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1968. 

Section  302(b)  declares  that  the  purpose 
of  this  title  is  to  provide  assistance  for  com- 
prehensive planning  at  the  Interstate,  State, 
regional,  and  local  levels;  to  encourage  local 
governments  to  cooperate  in  solving  areawlde 
problems  through  comprehensive  planning 
and  coordination;  to  foster  intergovern- 
mental attack  on  problems  of  national 
urban  and  rural  development;  and  to  estab- 
lish a  method  for  exchange  of  development 
Information  among  localities,  the  States,  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Planning  and  coordination  grants 

Section  303  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
comprehensive  planning  grants  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  Section  302(b).  Activities 
comprising  comprehensive  planning  include 
systematic  collection  of  information  on  phys- 
ical, economic,  and  human  resource  develop- 
ment programs  and  projects;  collection  and 
analysis  of  information  related  to  population 
economic  trends,  urban  and  riftal  growth  and 
change,  employment,  human  resource  trends 
and  needs.  State  and  local  governmental  or- 
ganization and  fiscal  resources;  development 
and  use  of  common  data  basis  for  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  planning;  arranging  for  ex- 
change of  planning  informatlMi  among  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government;  preparation 
and  maintenance  of  a  coordinated  planning 
system,  including  long-range,  comprehensive 
plans  consistent  with  the  national  urbaniza- 
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tion  poUcy;  undertaking  of  studies  and  sur- 
veys to  faclUtate  program  coordination;  pro- 
vision of  technical  assistance  and  training  on 
comprehensive  planning  and  coordination 
matters  on  an  Interagency,  interprogram,  and 
intergovernmental  basis;  and  arranging  for 
exchange  of  information  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  President's  use  in  dis- 
charging his  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
and  Title  IV  of  thftj^jtergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968. 

Eligible  agencies 

Section  304  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  comprehensive  planning  grants 
directly  to  certain  agencies  and  indirectly  to 
others.  The  channel  for  making  the  indirect 
grants  depends  on  whether  a  State  agency 
or  planning  and  development  district  (PDD) 
agencies  administer  the  planning  assistance 
funds  from  HUD. 

Direct  grants  may  be  made  to  a  State  com- 
prehensive planning  agency,  regional  coun- 
cllB  of  government  with  Jurisdiction  in  two 
or  more  States,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Commission,  a  regional  com- 
mission established  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  cf  1965,  an 
Indian  tribal  planning  body,  and  political 
gubdlvislons  in  Presldentlally  designated  dis- 
aster areas.  In  addition,  where  a  State  does 
not  have  a  planning  assistance  program 
channeled  .through  a  State  tigency,  direct 
grants  for  comprehensive  planning  may  be 
made  to  PDD  agencies.  Finally,  where  neither 
a  State  agency  nor  planning  and  develop- 
ment districts  administer  planning  assist- 
ance programs,  direct  grants  may  also  be 
made  to  a  city  or  county  comprehensive 
planning  agency  and  to  governmental  agen- 
cies planning  for  federally  Impacted  areas, 
for  areas  \indergolng  rapid  urbanization  be- 
cause of  new  community  development  aided 
by  Federal  housing  programs,  and  for  areas 
suffering  substantial  reduction  of  employ- 
ment because  of  the  closing  of  a  Federal  in- 
stallation or  the  reduction  of  Federal  pro- 
curement. 

Where  a  State  has  an  approved  State 
agency  administering  comprehensive  plan- 
ning assistance  to  PDD  agencies  and  local 
units,  then  the  following  agencies  may  ob- 
tain their  Federal  funds  for  comprehensive 
planning  only  through  the  State  agency: 
PDD  agencies,  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  governmental  agencies  plan- 
ning for  federally  Impacted  areas,  for  areas 
undergoing  rapid  urbanization  because^f 
new  community  development  aided  by  Fed- 
eral housing  programs,  and  for  areas  suffer- 
ing substantial  reduction  of  employment 
because  of  the  closing  of  a  Federal  installa- 
tion or  the  reduction  of  Federal  procure- 
ment. If  the  State  does  not  have  an  ap- 
proved State  agency  for  administering  the 
planning  assistance  program,  PDD  agencies 
may  administer  it.  In  that  case,  all  plan- 
ning moneys  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  must  channel 
through  the  PDD  agencies  to  all  the  local 
agencies  who  would  otherwise  have  to  get 
their  grants  from  the  State  agency. 

Proposals  for  grants 

Section  305 (a)  sets  forth  the  conditions 
that  grant  applicants  must  met  In  submit- 
ting applications. 

Section  305(b)  provides  that  planning  or 
planning  assistance  grants  shall  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost,  except  that 
they  may  be  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
(or  agencies  planning  for  areas  suffering  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  employment  because  of 
the  closing  of  a  Federal  installation  or  the 
reduction  of  Federal  procurement. 

tinder  Sections  305(c)  and  305(d).  a  PDD 
agency  may  receive  a  grant  only  if  Its  com- 
prehensive planning  is  consistent  with  the 
comprehensive  planning  of  any  Interstate  or 
State  agency  assisted  by  funds  granted  under 
this  title,  and  a  local  government's  compre- 


hensive planning  must  be  consistent  with 
that  of  any  interstate.  State,  or  PDD  agency 
assisted  by  funds  granted  under  this  title. 

In  order  to  receive  a  grant  for  a  planning 
assistance  program,  Section  806(e)  provides 
that  a  State  agency  mxist  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  HUD  which: 

Provides  that  the  Governor  designates  the 
State  agency  as  primarily  responsible  for  the 
assistance  program; 

Establishes  the  relationship  among  local, 
areawlde,  and  State  comprehensive  planning 
agencies; 

Assures  that  assistance  wUl  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  all  types  of  specified  areas; 

Sets  forth  methods  for  relating  compre- 
hensive and  functional  planning  within  and 
among  recipient  Jurisdictions; 

Prescribes  a  reasonable  cost-sharing 
formula  for  the  non-Federal  portion  of  the 
planning  conducted  by  the  State  and  local 
stssistance  recipients; 

Provides  for  an  adequate  State  technical 
assistance  staff  and  program; 

Assures  that  the  grant  funds  will  not  be 
used  to  supplant  existing  State  or  local 
funds;  and 

Provides  necessary  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures. 

Section  305(f)  required  PDD  agencies  that 
apply  for  grants  to  conduct  a  planning  as- 
sistance program  to  meet  the  same  require- 
ments as  the  State  agency  must  meet  under 
Section  306(e),  except  those  relating  to 
designaUon  of  the  State  agency,  and  cost- 
sharing  of  the  non-Federal  funds.  For  the 
PDD  agencies.  non-Federal  coets  must  be 
shared  between  them  and  the  assisted  eligible 
agencies. 

Section  305(g)  states  that  planning  as- 
sisted under  the  title  must  cover,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  entire  areas  hav- 
ing common  development  problems.  The 
Secretary  must  encourage  cooperation  among 
all  parties  to  achieve  coordinated  develop- 
ment, and  dupUcation  of  effort  must  be 
avoided.  Section  305(h)  requires  grant  funds 
to  be  used  in  addition  to  other  funds  avail- 
able under  federally  assisted  programs. 
Potoers  of  Secretary 

Under  Section  306,  the  Secretary  is  em- 
powered to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  tlUe,  in  accordance  with 
those  promulgated  by  the  President  under 
Section  103.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  spe- 
cifically is  authorized  to  make  advance, 
progress,  or  other  payments;  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  eligible  agencies;  make 
studies  and  reporte  on  comprehensive  plan- 
ning problems;  consult  with  other  Federal 
grant-administering  agencies  In  order  to  de- 
termine how  theU  programs  are  affected  by 
this  title;  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture before  making  any  planning  grant 
to  a  nonmetropoUtan  PDD  agency;  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  before 
making  such  a  grant  to  a  PDD  agency  that 
serves  as  an  economic  development  district. 
The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
may  provide  technical  assistance  to  PDD 
agencies  assisted  under  the  title, 
/nterprosrram  coordination  and  comprehen- 
sive planning  service  agreements 

Section  307  authorizes  any  State,  regional, 
or  local  agency  receiving  any  kind  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  funds  to  obtain  certain  serv- 
ices from  comprehensive  planning  agencies, 
including  planning  review,  advice,  and  In- 
formation and  technical  assistance.  Federal 
grant-admlnlsterlng  agencies  are  authorized 
to  allow  grant  recipients  to  spend  functional 
planning  grant  funds  to  pay  for  such  services. 
Interstate  compact* 

Section  308  gives  the  advance  consent  of 
Congress  to  Interstate  compacts  for  com- 
prehensive planning  and  development  actlvl- 
tles  and  to  the  formation  of  agencies  to  cany 
on  such  activities. 


Appropriations  authorized 
Section  309  authorises  appropriations  for 
the  planning  grants  in  the  following 
amounts:  up  to  $76  million  for  FT  1971;  up 
to  9100  million  for  FTs  1972  and  1973;  and 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  the  following 
two  fiscal  years. 

Allocations  to  States 

Section  310(a)  provides  that  16  percent  of 
each  year's  appropriation  shall  be  allocated 
for  State  comprehensive  planning,  with  each 
State  getting  a  minimum  of  $50,000  and  the 
remainder  being  allocated  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  population. 

Section  310(b)  provides  that  60  percent  of 
the  appropriation  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  for  comprehensive  planning  assist- 
ance to  eligible  agencies,  with  each  State 
getting  a  minimum  of  $30,000  and  the  re- 
mainder being  allocated  on  the  basis  of  State 
does  not  enter  into  an  agreement  to  provide 
planning  assistance,  each  PDD  agency  which 
enters  into  such  an  agreement  will  receive  an 
allocation  proportionate  to  its  i>ortlon  of  the 
total  State  population. 

Section  310(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
spend  the  remaining  25  percent  of  the  appro- 
priation as  he  deems  appropriate  for  addi- 
tional grants  to  eligible  agencies;  for  re- 
search, technical  assistance,  publications,  and 
demonstration  projects  (not  to  exceed  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  i4>proprlatlon) ;  and  for  ad- 
ministration. He  Is  further  authorized  under 
Section  310(a)  to  reaUocate  among  eligible 
agencies  any  unspent  State  allocations. 

Amendments 
Section  311  repeals  all  sections  of  the  exist- 
ing 701  planning  assistance  statute  except 
those  authorizing  ^onplanning  grants  to 
councils  of  government  and  grants  for  his- 
toric svirveys.  It  also\pproprlates  $1  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  for 
these  two  programs. 

TITLE    IV TTNIFORM    PLANNING    SXQUIHZMENTS 

POR    GRANT-IN-AID     PROGRAMS 

Findings  and  declaration  of  poUcjf 
Section  401  (a)  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
rapid  Increase  in  grant  programs  and  plan- 
ning requirements  for  such  programs;  that 
these  requirements  lack  uniformity  and  clear 
definitions  of  comprehensive  or  functional 
planning,  and  fall  to  Identify  the  Jurisdiction 
responsible  for  plaiuiing;  that  they  produce 
a  variety  of  overl^ping  and  Inconsistent  ac- 
tivities In  data  gathering  and  analysis;  and 
that  they  limit  effectiveness  of  comprehen- 
sive and  functional  planning. 

Section  401(b)  states  that  the  purpose  of 
this  title  Is  to  eliminate  inconsistent  and 
overlapping  grant  requirements  by  standard- 
izing the  definitions  of  comprehensive  and 
functional  planning  and  applying  these 
definitions  properly  by  providing  a  method  of 
identifying  planning  Jurisdictions  and  es- 
tablishing the  basis  for  developing  and  using 
common  data  and  information  bases. 

Use  of  common  planning  information 
Section  402  provides  that  Federal  agencies 
administering  grants  that  require  compre- 
hensive or  functional  planning,  or  require 
conformity  to  existing  planning,  shall  re- 
quire that  such  planning  be  based  on  social, 
economic,  demographic  and  other  data  that 
are  common  to  or  consistent  with  tho^^m- 
ployed  for  planning  related  actlvltlMwlth- 
In  the  area. 

Comprehensive  and  functional  planning 

requirements 
The  remainder  of  this  title  amends  the 
pertinent  sections  of  existing  Acts  that  deal 
with  housing  and  urban  development,  water, 
sewer,  and  other  public  works  and  facilities, 
public  health  services,  transportation,  open 
space  and  recreation,  and  water  resources, 
to  make  them  conform  with  the  definitions 
in  this  Act  of  planning  agencies  and  com- 
prehensive and  functional  planning. 
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a.  3229— INTRODDCnON  OP  AIR 
QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Bath.  Eagleion, 
MoNTOTA,  Randolph,  and  Spong,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  today  which  amends  and 
extends  the  Clean  Air  Act  This  bill  is 
designed  to  increase  our  capacity  to  deal 
with  the  Nation's  growing  air  pollution 
problem. 

The  bill  is  a  response  to  the  growing 
public  pressure  for  a  clean  environment 
and  a  recognition  that  certain  kinds  of 
air  pollution  control  activities  will  not  or 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  Federal 
intervention.  The  bill  would  provide  au- 
thority: First,  to  carry  out  low-emission 
vehicle  research;  second,  to  extend  and 
expand  the  authorizations  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  for  research  and  demonstration; 
third,  to  require  public  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  any  plan  for 
the  implementation  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  to  require  30  days  notice  of  any 
hearing  on  air  quality  standards;  fourth, 
for  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  national 
emission  standards  for  new  and  used  air- 
craft, vessels,  and  other  vehicles  capable 
of  moving  interstate  commerce;  fifth,  for 
the  Secretary  to  set  emission  standards 
for  existing  commercial  vehicles;  sixth, 
to  require  the  assurance  of  compliance 
with  national  emission  standards  for  a 
period  beyond  the  initial  sale  of  a  motor 
vehicle,  vessel,  or  aircraft,  and  so  forth; 
seventh,  to  set  standards  for  low-emis- 
sion vehicles  and  to  test  and  certify  ve- 
hicles as  to  their  compliance  with  those 
standards;  eighth,  to  set  national  emis- 
sion standards  for  certain  organic  sol- 
vents, paints,  and  other  oxidants  which, 
because  they  are  manufactured  and 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce,  cannot 
be  effectively  controlled  at  their  point  of 
use;  ninth,  to  establish  an  Office  of  Noise 
Pollution  Abatement  and  Control  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  tenth,  to  authorize  the 
Office  of  Noise  PoUutlon  Abatement  and 
Control  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  health 
and  welfare  ramifications  of  noise  and  to 
include  recommendations  for  needed  leg- 
islation in  a  report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks,  this  legislation  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  growing  public  demand 
for  a  cleaner  environment  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  has 
learned  that  the  technology  does  exist  to 
control  the  great  majority  of  air  pollu- 
tion sources.  In  those  few  cases  where 
control  technology  has  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped, the  stimulus  of  legal  sanctions 
should  hasten  tliat  development. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  siun- 
mary  of  the  major  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  bill  (S.  3229)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  order  tfi  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions for  such  act,  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  n  relating  to  emission 
standards  to  vessels,  aircraft  and  certain 
additional  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  noise 
and  its  effects,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mvskh 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  area 
of  growing  concern  to  the  public  is  the 
smoke  from  jet  aircraft  engines,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss that  problem  in  light  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  legislation  is  the  authorization  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  impose  emission  controls  for 
jet  aircraft. 

In  the  context  of  my  discussion  of  this 
provision,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  recent  statements  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Mr.  John  H.  Shaffer. 

On  December  3  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  A.  Volpe  announced  that 
"The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
planning  action  to  control  the  emission 
of  smoke  from  aircraft  engines  in 
flight."  The  "proposed  rulemalting"  was 
expected  "in  the  near  future." 

Less  than  a  month  before  Secretary 
Volpe's  announcement  the  House  of 
Representatives  rejected  an  attempt  to 
give  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
the  authority  to  regulate  Jet  aircraft 
emissions.  That  action  came  after  the 
Honorable  Harley  Staggers,  chairman 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  stated* 

I  feel  that  we  sbould.  In  an  orderly  fashion, 
carry  on  the  laws  of  the  Congress  and  we 
ought  to  keep  health  matters  In  the  health 
field  and  safety  matters  in  the  safety  field. 

Representative  Staggers,  arguing  for 
retaining  air  pollution  control  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  distinction 
between  those  agencies  which  promote 
an  activity  and  agencies  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  environmental  effects  of 
that  activity. 

There  is  good  reason  not  to  give  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  primary 
responsibility  for  air  pollution  control  or 
for  any  other  area  of  environmental  pro- 
tection in  view  of  the  recent  remarks  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  In  a  press  release 
which  annoimced  the  FAA's  intention  to 
regulate  aircraft  emissions  Mr.  Shaffer 
is  quoted  as  stating  that,  "pollution  is 
one  environmental  problem  that's  not  as 
bad  as  it  is  obvious." 

Mr.  President,  that  kind  of  an  attitude 
is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  mistaken.  Even 
in  the  early  days  of  our  legislative  activity 
in  this  area  no  one  suggested  that  the 
problem  was  merely  one  of  visibility. 

Iklr.  Shaffer  also  justified  his  lack  of 
concern  by  nothing  that  only  1  percent 
of  the  Nation's  air  pollution  is  from  Jet 
aircraft  and  that  "Jet  exhausts  are — al- 
most entirely  nontoxic." 

If  the  Nation  only  controlled  sources 
which  accoimt  for  a  significant  percent- 
age of  air  pollution,  there  would  be  little 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  air. 


Powerplants,  steel  plants,  and  refineries 
would  argue  that  they  are  only  a  small 
percentage  of  "the  total  air  pollution  of 
the  United  States." 

People  living  in  the  vicinty  of  airports 
would  not  agree  that  "1  percent"  is  a 
small  amoimt  of  air  pollution. 

Fxirthermore,  aircraft  emissions  are 
similar  in  composition  to  vehicular  emis- 
sions. No  evidence  justifies  the  statement 
that  "they  are  almost  entirely  nontoxic." 

Mr.  Shaffer's  comments  provide  ample 
evidence  that  the  FAA  must  not  become 
involved  in  setting  standards  or  compli- 
ance schedules  for  jet  aircraft  emissions. 

I  have  also  been  informed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  representatives  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  and  the  FAA  have 
been  trying  to  find  a  way  for  the  FAA  to 
regulate  jet  engine  emissions  and  compli- 
ance schedules  in  order  to  avoid  litiga- 
tion or  legislation.  This  is  unacceptable 
behavior  for  a  Federal  regulatory  agency. 
We  cannot  tolerate  these  efforts  to  frus- 
trate the  public's  demands  for  effective 
environmental  quality  control,  interfere 
with  pending  litigation,  and  override  the 
action  of  Congress. 

The  trail  of  smoke  left  by  jets  on  take- 
offs  and  landings  consists  of  small  par- 
ticles of  the  size  that  most  easily  enters 
the  lungs  and  causes  health  problems.  In 
metropolitan  airports  with  heavy  air 
traffic,  people  are  exposed  to  large  ccai- 
centrations  of  these  exhaust  particles  in 
loading  areas  and  aboard  aircraft  lined 
up  awaiting  takeoff. 

Although  aircraft  smoke  emissions  ac- 
count for  only  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
air  p>ollution  problem  by  weight,  the 
problem  is  much  worse  in  metropolitan 
areas  where  jets  operate  most  frequently. 
Pollutants  are  emitted  from  jet  engines 
at  the  rate  of  78  million  pounds  each 
year.  In  New  York,  planes  dump  1  %  tons 
of  pollutants  per  day.  Los  Angeles  gets 
almost  1  ton  per  day.  In  Washington. 
1,200  poimds  of  pollutants  are  dimiped 
per  day — 602,000  pounds  per  year. 

Industry  has  developed  the  technology 
to  stop  this  pollution,  a  combustor  which 
will  make  new  engines  smokeless.  The 
capability  to  refit  existing  engines  with 
these  smokeless  combustors  will  be  avail- 
able in  a  very  few  months. 

On  August  12,  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
sued  seven  airlines  which  operate  at 
Newark  Airport,  charging  them  with  vio- 
lating the  State's  air  pollution  control 
code.  The  State  went  to  court  on  Octo- 
ber 10  with  evidence  and  a  plan  upon 
which  to  base  a  consent  decree.  This  plan 
includes  three  steps.  First,  all  new  air- 
craft will  be  equipped  with  smokeless 
combustors  when  buUt.  Second,  as  of 
February  1970,  the  airline  industry  will 
replace  existing  combustors  with  smoke- 
less ones  at  a  rate  of  45  sets  per  month. 
Third,  beginning  in  August  1970,  indus- 
try replacement  will  be  at  the  rate  of  200 
sets  per  month. 

Under  this  plan,  all  planes  equipped 
with  Pratt  &  Whitney  JT-8  engines 
would  be  smokeless  by  October  1971.  The 
airlines  appear  to  agree  to  steps  one  and 
two,  but  have  not  accepted  the  third  step. 
This  gesture  involves  no  change  ftOTa 
their  normal  schedule  of  placing  the  new 
combustors  on  new  engines  and  replacing 
the  old  combustors  <m  r^aired  engines. 
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Congress  noted  the  problem  of  aircraft 
air  pollution  in  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  required  an  Investigation 
and  report  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  This  report,  sub- 
mitted earlier  this  year,  concluded: 

A  reduction  of  particulate  emissions  from 
jet  aircraft  is  desirable  and  feasible. 

The  report  also  indicated  that  the 
Department  Intended  to  encourage  vol- 
untary control  action  by  airlines  and 
engine  manufactiu-ers.  No  legislation  was 
recommended. 

Because  of  the  techr\>logical  break- 
through and  the  desire  to  encourage  vol- 
untary control  action,  a  Government-in- 
dustry meeting  was  held  on  August  28. 
The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration noted  that  the  smokeless 
e<»nbustors  would  soon  be  available  and 
urged  their  use.  The  increased  cost  to 
the  airlines  was  mentioned  and  estimates 
for  this  cost  were  put  at  between  $13.5 
and  $15  million  to  refit  approximately 
3,000  engines.  Pratt  &  Whitney  said 
that  by  next  spring  it  would  be  able  to 
turn  out  200  smokeless  combustors  per 
month  for  refitting  existing  engines. 

The  'Air  Transport  Association  said 
that  the  cost  would  be  $30  million.  The 
airlines  want  to  wait  until  the  present 
engines  need  replacement  before  instal- 
ling the  new  smokeless  combustors. 

Mr.  President,  this  meeting  was  called 
to  encourage  voluntary  action  by  the 
airlines.  If  the  airlines  would  meet  their 
responsibility,  most  of  the  engines  that 
now  pollute  the  skies  could  be  clean  by 
1972.  But  if  the  airlines  wait  until  their 
existing  engines  wear  out  before  replac- 
ing the  combustors,  it  would  be  mid- 
decade  before  we  would  begin  to  see  the 
disappearance  of  air  pollution  from  jet 
aircraft. 

Apparently  the  proposed  FAA  regula- 
tion would  encourage  this  imnecessary 
delay.  According  to  Mr.  Shaffer — 

A  program  to  eliminate  the  smoke  trails 
is  underway  and  air  pollution  from  Jet  en- 
gines should  be  a  thing  of  the  past  by  the 
mid-1970'sor  1980. 

The  time  for  action  by  the  airlines 
Is  now. 

The  cost  to  replace  a  regular  combustor 
with  a  smokeless  one  has  been  estimated 
at  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  of  an  aircraft  and  an 
increased  maintenance  cost  of  six- tenths 
of  1  percent,  or  10  cents  per  $100.  I  am 
sure  that  people  who  use  the  airlines 
would  be  willing  to  pay  this  minuscule 
increase  in  fares  when  it  means  signifi- 
cantly cleaner  air. 

If  the  airlines  do  not  move  in  this 
direction,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enact 
Federal  legislation  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. When  it  is  technologically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  control  pollution, 
there  is  no  conceivable  excuse  for  delay. 
Congress  and  the  people  will  not  tolerate 

With  these  failures  by  the  industry  as 
a  background,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  FAA  and  the  industry 
might  devise  some  acceptable  scheme  of 
regulation. 

There  is  no  reasonable  justification  for 
authorizing  Federal  agencies  to  deter- 
mine and  police  the  environmental  ef- 


fects of  their  own  activities.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  complaints  made  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion has  been  that  Industries  and  com- 
munities are  required  to  perform  at 
higher  standards  than  activities  author- 
ized and  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Air  quality  determinations  should  be 
made  by  agencies  charged  with  air  qual- 
ity responslbiUties.  Clearly,  the  agency 
with  the  responsibiUty  for  promoting  air 
commerce  should  not  be  the  agency 
which  determines  the  extent  to  which 
aircraft  emission  controls  will  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  pubUc  health  and 
welfare. 

Last  month  the  Senate  unanimously 
agreed  to  legislation  which  will  require 
that  water  quaUty  determinations  asso- 
ciated with  federally  authorized  activi- 
ties be  made  either  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  promulgate  air 
pollution  emission  standards  for  Jet  air- 
craft, which  shall  take  effect  on  a  sched- 
ule determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

Whether  or  not  the  present  litigation 
effort  is  successful,  and  I  hope  it  is,  we 
must  assure  uniformity  in  the  stand- 
ards and  {issure  that  future  techniques 
for  control  of  other  emissions  from  air- 
craft are  implemented  on  an  orderly 
basis. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  FAA  will  recon- 
sider before  it  takes  hasty  action  which 
might  interfere  with  pending  litigation 
and  contravene  congressional  intent. 
The  FAA  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  views  on  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  early  next  year.  Hasty,  ill-con- 
ceived action  based  on  questionable  legal 
authority  should  be  avoided. 
ExHiBrr  1 
S.  3229 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorizations  for  such  Act, 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  title  n  relating 
to  emission  standards  to  vessels,  aircraft, 
and  certain  additional  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  noise  and  its  effects 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I 

Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Air  Quality  Improvement  Act". 

Sec.  102.  Section  104(a)(2)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  part 
of  the  cost  of  programs  to  develop  low  emis- 
sion alternatives  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  including  steam,  electric,  and  fuel 
cells;  and  (C)". 

Sbc.  103.  Section  104(c)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  tar  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  $46,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $46,0(X>,000,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $125,- 
000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  $150,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1973.  $175,000,000". 

Sbc.  104.  Section  108(c)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  in- 


serting before„"a  plan  for  the  implementa- 
tion" a  oomma  and  the  foUowlng:  "after  fur- 
ther public  hearings  at  least  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  publishing  of  such  standards  and 
the  proposed  plan,". 

"TITLE  n— NATIONAL  EMISSION  STAND- 
ARDS  ACT 

"SBOET  TRLK 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Emission  Standards  Act'. 

"ESTABLISHKKNT    OF   STAinMKM 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation, giving  appropriate  consideraUon  to 
technological  feasibility  and  economic  costs, 
prescribe  as  soon  as  practicable  standards, 
applicable  to  the  emission  of  any  kind  of  sub- 
stance, from  any  class  or  classes  of  veesela, 
aircraft,  commercial  vehicles,  new  noncom- 
mercial vehicles,  vessel,  commercial  vehicle, 
or  aircraft  engines,  or  new  noncommercial 
vehicle  engines,  which  in  bis  Judgment  cause 
or  contribute  to.  or  are  likely  to  cause  or  to 
contribute  to.  air  pollution  which  endangers 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  and 
such  standards  shall  apply  to  such  vessels, 
aircraft,  vehicles,  or  engines  whether  they 
are  designed  as  complete  systems  or  Incor- 
porate other  devices  to  prevent  or  control 
such  pollution.  Any  such  standards  shall  in- 
clude requirements  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
facturers' warranty  of  such  systems  or  de- 
vices necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  ^ct. 

"(b)  Any  regulations  initially  prescribed 
under  this  section,  and  amendments  there- 
to, with  respect  to  any  class  of  vessels. ^air- 
craft, commrecial  vehicle,  new  noncommer- 
cial vehicles,  vessel,  commercial  vehicle,  or 
aircraft  engines,  or  new  noncommercial  ve- 
hicle engines  shall  become  effective  on  the 
effective  date  specified  in  the  order  promul- 
gating such  regulations,  which  date  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  after  considera- 
tion of  the  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
compliance. 

"(c)  Any  such  regulations,  or  amendments 
thereto,  with  respect  to  aircraft,  shaU  not 
be  made  effective  until  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  not  interfere 
with  the  safety  of  such  aircraft. 
"raoBiBmeo  acts 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  following  acts  and  the 
causing  thereof  are  prohibited — 

"(1)  in  the  caee  of  a  manufacturer  of  new 
vessels,  new  aircraft,  new  vehicles,  new  ves- 
sel engines,  new  aircraft  engines,  or  new  ve- 
hicle engines  for  distribution  In  commerce, 
the  manufacttire  for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the 
offering  for  sale,  or  the  Introduction  or  deliv- 
ery for  introduction  into  commerce,  or  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  for  sale 
or  resale,  of  any  new  vessel,  new  aircraft 
vehicle,  or  new  vessel  aircraft,  or  vehicle 
engine,  manufactured  after  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  under  this  title  which  are 
applicable  to  such  vessel,  vehicle,  or  engine 
unless  it  Is  in  conformity  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  202  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b) ) ; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  owner  of  a  vessel, 
aircraft,  commercial  vehicle,  or  vessel,  com- 
mercial vehicle,  or  aircraft  engine,  the  use 
In  commerce  of  such  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle 
or  engine  after  the  effective  date  of  regula- 
tions tmder  this  title  which  are  appUcable 
to  such  vessel,  aircraft,  or  engine  unleaa  It  Is 
in  conformity  with  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  202  (except  as  provided  is  sub- 
section (b)): 

"(3)  tor  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
fall  to  nuUce  reports  or  provide  information, 
required  under  section  207; 

"(4)  for  any  person  to  remove  or  rauier 
inoperative  any  device  or  element  of  design 
Installed  on  or  In  a  vessel,  aircraft,  or  ve- 
hicle, or  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  engine  in 
compliance  with  regulations  under  this  title 
prior  to  its  sale  and  delivery  to  the  ultlmat* 
puNha 
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"(5)  for  any  person  to  remoye  or  render 
Inoperative,  otber  than  for  purposes  of  main- 
tenance or  repair,  any  device  or  element  of 
design  inatalled  on  or  In  a  vessel,  aircraft, 
or  vessel  or  aircraft  engine  In  compliance 
with  regulations  nnder  this  title  dtirlng  the 
term  of  Its  use  In  commerce. 

'•(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
new  vessel,  new  aircraft,  new  vehicle,  or  new 
vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  engine,  or  class 
thereof,  from  subsection  (a),  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health  or  welfare, 
for  the  purpose  of  research.  Investigations, 
studies,  demonstrations,  or  training,  or  for 
reasons  of  national  security. 

"(2)  A  new  vessel,  new  aircraft,  new  vehi- 
cle, or  new  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  engine 
offered  for  ImportaUon  by  a  manufacturer 
m  violation  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  re- 
fused admission  into  the  United  States,  but 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Sec- 
retary nuiy,  by  Joint  regulation,  provide  for 
deferring  final  determination  as  to  admission 
and  authorizing  the  delivery  of  such  a  vessel, 
aircraft,  vehicle,  or  engine  offered  for  import 
to  the  owner  or  consignee  thereof  ufKjn  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  them 
appropriate  to  insiore  that  any  such  vessel, 
aircraft,  vehicle,  or  engine  will  be  brought 
Into  conformity  with  the  standards,  reqxiire- 
menU,  and  Umitatlona  applicable  to  it  under 
this  title.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
if  a  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle,  or  engine  is 
finally  refused  admission  under  this  para- 
graph, cause  disposition  thereof  In  accord- 
ance with  the  customs  laws  unless  it  is  ex- 
ported, under  regulations  prescribed  by  such 
Secretary,  within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of 
notice  of  such  refusal  or  such  additional 
time  as  may  be  permitted  pursuant  to  such 
regulations,  except  that  disposition  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  laws  may  not  be 
made  In  such  manner  as  may  result,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  sale,  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, of  a  new  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle,  or 
engine  that  fails  to  comply  with  applicable 
standards  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  imder  this  title. 

"(3)  A  new  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle,  or  en- 
gine intended  solely  for  export,  and  so  labeled 
or  tagged  on  the  outside  of  the  container  and 
on  the  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle,  or  engine  It- 
self, shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a). 

"UMTTNCnON    PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  203(a). 

"(b)  Actions  to  restrain  such  violations 
shall  be  brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  such  action,  subpenas 
for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
district  court  In  any  district  may  rxrn  Into 
any  other  district. 

"PENALrrlES 

"Sec.  205.  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  section 
203(a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000.  Such  violation  with  respect  to 
sections  203(a)  (1) ,  203(a)  (2) ,  203(a)  (4)  and 
203(a)  (5)  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense 
virtth  respect  to  each  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle, 
or  engine. 

"CEBTmCATTOK 

"Skc.  206.  (a)  Upon  application  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  Secretary  shall  test,  or 
require  to  be  tested,  in  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  any  new  vessel,  aircraft, 
vehicle,  or  engine  submitted  by  such  manu- 
facturer to  determine  whether  such  vessel, 
aircraft,  vehicle,  or  engine  conforms  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  202  of 
this  title.  If  such  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle,  or 
engine  conforms  to  such  regxilations  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  certificate  of  conformity 
upon  such  terms,  and  for  such  period  of  not 
less  than  one  year,  as  he  may  prescribe. 


"(b)  Any  new  veasel,  aircraft,  vcblele,  or 
engine  sold  by  such  mannfactuier  which  la 
In  all  material  respects  subatantlaUy  the 
same  construction  as  the  test  vessel,  aircraft, 
vehicle,  or  engine  for  which  a  certificate  has 
been  Issued  under  subsection  (a) ,  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  In 
conformity  with  the  regulations  issued  under 
section  202  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Vessels  and  aircraft  and  vessel  and 
aircraft  engines  used  in  commerce  and  sub- 
ject to  standards  promulgated  under  section 
202  of  this  title  shall  be  periodically  certified 
under  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"RECORDS  AMD   REPORTS 

"Sbc.  207.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  or  owner 
of  a  vessel  or  aircraft  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him 
to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer  or 
owner  has  acted  or  Is  acting  In  compliance 
with  this  title  and  regulations  thereunder 
and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  at  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  records. 

"(b)  All  Information  reported  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentatives pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  which 
information  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  section  1905,  except  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  offi- 
cers or  employees  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  authorize  the  withholding  of  In- 
formation by  the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or 
employee  under  his  control,  from  duly  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  Congress. 

"STATK   STANDARDS 

"Sbc.  208.  (a)  No  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  shall  adopt  or  attempt  to 
enforce  any  standard  relating  to  the  control 
of  emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engines  subject  to  this  title. 
No  State  shall  require  certification.  Inspec- 
tion, or  any  other  approval  relating  to  the 
control  of  emissions  from  any  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  as  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  initial  retail  sale, 
titling  (if  any) ,  or  registration  of  such  motor 
vehicle,  motor  vehicle  engine,  or  equipment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  waive  appli- 
cation of  this  section  to  any  State  which  has 
adopted  standards  (other  than  crankcase 
emission  standards)  for  the  control  of  emis- 
sions from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  prior  to  March  30,  1966,  tm- 
less  he  finds  that  such  State  does  not  reqvil/e 
standards  more  stringent  than  applicable 
Federal  standards  to  meet  compelling  and 
extraordinary  conditions  or  that  such  State 
standards  and  accompanying  enforcement 
procedures  are  not  consistent  with  section 
202(a)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  preclude 
or  deny  to  any  .State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  the  right  otherwise  to  control,  regu- 
late, or  restrict  the  use,  operation,  or  move- 
ment of  registered  or  licensed  motor  vehicles. 

"FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    IN    DEVELOPING    VEHICLE 
INSPECTION   PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  209.  The  Secretary  is  autborUwd  to 
make  grants  to  appropriate  State  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  in  an  amount  up  to 
two-Uiirds  of  the  cost  of  developing  mean- 
ingful uniform  motor  vehicle  emission  de- 
vice Inspection  and  emission  testing  programs 
except  that  (1)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  port  of  any  State  vehicle  inspection 
program  which  does  not  directly  relate  to  the 
cost  of  the  air  pollution  control  aspects  of 
such  a  program;  and  (2)  no  such  grant  shall 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 


tion, has  certlfled  to  the  Secretary  that  such 
program  is  consistent  with  any  highway 
safety  program  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"REGISTRATION   OP  PCTEL  ADOtTIVES 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation designate  any  fuel  or  fuels  (including 
fuels  used  for  purposes  other  than  motor 
vehicles),  and  after  such  date  or  dates  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  him,  no  manufacturer 
or  processor  of  any  such  fuel  may  deliver  any 
such  fuel  for  Introduction  Into  interstate 
commerce  or  to  another  person  who,  it  can 
reasonably  be  expected,  will  deliver  such 
fuel  for  such  Introduction  unless  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  fuel  has  provided  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  information  required  imder 
subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section  and  unless 
any  additive  contained  in  such  fuel  has  been 
registered  with  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  For  the  purp>oses  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  require  ( 1 )  the  manufacturer 
of  such  fuel  to  notify  him  as  to  the  com- 
mercial Identifying  name  and  manufacturer 
of  any  additive  contained  in  such  fuel;  the 
range  of  concentration  of  such  additive  or 
additives  in  the  fuel;  and  the  purpose  In  the 
use  of  such  additive:  and  (2)  the  manufac- 
turer of  any  such  additive  to  notify  him  as  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  such  additive  or 
additives  as  indicated  by  compliance  with 
clause  (1)  above,  the  recommended  range 
of  concentration  of  such  additive,  if  any,  the 
recommended  purpose  in  the  use  of  such 
additive,  and  to  the  extent  such  information 
is  available  or  becomes  available,  the  chemi- 
cal structure  of  such  additive  or  additives. 
Upon  compliance  with  clauses  (1)  and  (2), 
including  assurances  that  any  change  in 
the  above  Information  vrtll  be  provided  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  register 
such  fuel  additive. 

"(c)  All  information  reported  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  which 
InfMinatlon  contains  or  relates  to  a  U»de 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  Stetes  Code, 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  section  1905,  except  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant 
in  any  proceeding  under  this  title.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shaU  authorize  the  with- 
holding of  information  by  the  Secretary  or 
any  officer  or  employee  under  his  conttol, 
fr6m  the  duly  authorized  committees  of  the 
Cfongress. 

/  "(d)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
'(a)  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States 
a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  and  every 
day  of  the  continuance  of  such  violation, 
which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and 
be  recovered  In  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  brought  in  the  district 
where  such  person  has  his  principal  office  or 
in  any  district  in  wliich  he  does  business. 
The  Secretary  may  upon  application  therefor, 
remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided  for 
in  this  subsection,  and  he  shall  have  author- 
ity to  determine  the  facts  upon  aU  such 
applications. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  <llr*^ 
tion  of  the  Attorney  CJeneral  of  the  United 
States,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such 
forfeitures. 

"DEVELOPMENT      OF      LOW-EMISSION      VEHICLES 

"Sec.  211.  In  order  to  encourage  research 
ai>d  promote  the  development  of  low-emis- 
sion vehicles  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  prescribe  special  low -emission  stand- 
ards for  any  class  or  classes  of  vehicles  or 
engines  and  such  standards  shall  permit  an 
emission  of  not  more  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  poUutsnts  permitted  by 
standards  estobliahed  pursuant  to  section 
202  tot  the  same  class  of  vehicle  or  engine; 
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"(2)  provide  testing  procedures  to  deter- 
jnine  if  vehicles  and  engines  meet  such 
standards;  and 

"(3)  certify  vehicles  or  engines  meeting 
such  standards  as  low-emission  vehicles  or 
engines  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"SOLVENTS 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  by  regulation 
may  designate  solvents,  coating  materlala, 
organic  or  inorganic  materials,  and  products 
containing  any  such  substance  as  a  constitu- 
ent thereof,  either  singly  or  by  classes  or  in 
combinations,  which  when  used  in  uncon- 
trolled situations.  In  his  Judgment,  may 
cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution  adverse- 
ly affecting  health  or  welfare;  and  after  such 
date  or  dates  as  may  be  prescribed  by  him, 
no  manufacturer  of  any  such  product  or 
substance  may  deliver  any  such  product  or 
substance  into  Interstate  commerce  unless 
such  substance  has  been  registered  with  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  Secretary  shall  require  (1)  the  manu- 
facturer of  any  product  which  contains  any 
such  substance  to  notify  him  as  to  the  com- 
mercial Identifying  name  and  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  solvent,  coating  material,  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  material,  or  other  such 
substance  contained  In  the  product;  the 
range  of  concentration  of  such  substance; 
the  purpose  of  such  substance;  and  (2)  the 
manufacturer  of  any  such  substance  to  no- 
tify him  as  to  the  chemical  structure  and 
composition  of  such  substance  as  indicated 
by  compliance  with  clause  (1)  above,  the 
recommended  range  of  concentration  of 
such  substance,  if  any,  and  the  recommended 
purpose  of  such  substance.  Upon  compli- 
ance with  clauses  (1)  and  (2),  including 
asstirances  that  any  change  in  the  above  in- 
formation will  be  provided  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall  register  such  product. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  develop  and  pub- 
lish proposed  standards,  either  singly  or  by 
classes,  for  the  use  of  those  substances  and 
products  that  are  registered  in  compliance 
with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  above.  The 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  review 
such  proposed  standards  and  make  changes 
therein,  taking  into  consideration  increased 
knowledge  regarding  technology  or  effects 
on  health  or  welfare. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
such  substance  or  class  thereof  constitutes 
a  substantial  and  imminent  danger  to  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  person,  he  may 
promulgate  any  of  the  proposed  standards 
for  such  substance  which  have  been  devel- 
oped and  published  piusuant  to  subsection 
(c)  and  he  may  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
such  substance  into  Interstate  commerce  un- 
less it  complies  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  promulgate  under  this  subsection. 

"(e)  If  two  or  more  manufacturers,  ven- 
dors, or  distributors  of  any  such  substance 
or  product  notify  the  Secretary  that  two  or 
more  State,  interstate,  or  local  agencies  or 
authorities  have  established  standards,  rules, 
or  regulations  applicable  to  such  substance 
or  product  and  varying  from  each  otber  In 
their  terms  or  effects  upon  the  manufac- 
turer, vendor,  or  distributor,  the  Secretary 
may  promulgate  any  of  the  proposed  stand- 
ards he  has  developed,  and  published  for 
such  substance  or  product  under  subsection 
(c)  and  they  shall  become  effective  after  a 
date  established  by  him 

"(f)  At  any  time  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
Mry,  the  Secretary  may  add  additional  sub- 
stances or  products  to  the  designations  made 
under  subsection  (a),  add  additional  sub- 
stances or  products  to  those  to  which  pro- 
posed standards  existing  under  subsection 
(c)  already  apply,  or  promulgate  under  sub- 
section (d)  or  (e)  additional  standards 
which  have  been  pr closed  under  subsection 
(c). 

"(g)  All  Information  reported  or  otlierwlae 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  representa- 


tive puTBuant  to  this  section,  which  infor- 
mation contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  othtf  matter  referred  to  In  section  1905  of 
UUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shaU  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
such  section  1905.  except  that  such  infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or 
employees  concerned  with  caurying  out  this 
Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  under 
his  control  from  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

"(h)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  after  the 
effective  date  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a),  (d),  or  (e)  or  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
United  States  a  civli  penalty  of  $1,000  for 
each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
such  violation,  which  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States  and  be  recovered  in  a  civil  suit 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  brought  in 
the  district  where  such  person  has  his  prin- 
cipal office  or  in  any  district  in  which  he  does 
biislness.  The  Secretary  may,  upon  applica- 
tion therefor,  remit  or  mitigate  any  for- 
feiture provided  for  in  this  section  and  be 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  facts 
upon  all  such  applications. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such 
forfeitures. 

"DEFINITIONS   FOR   TITLE    n 

"Sec.  213.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  'manufacturer'  as  used  in 
sections  203,  206,  and  207  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  new  vessels,  aircraft,  or  vehicles, 
or  new  vessel,  aircrafts,  or  vehicle  engines, 
or  importing  such  vessels,  airciuft,  vehicles, 
or  engines  for  resale,  or  who  acts  for  and  Is 
under  the  control  of  any  such  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  such  ves- 
sels, aircraft,  vehicles,  or  engines,  but  shall 
not  Include  any  dealer  with  respect  to  new 
vehicles  or  new  vehicle  engines  received  by 
him  in  commerce. 

"(2)  The  term  'vessel'  means  any  self-pro- 
pelled watercraft  designed  for  transporting' 
persons  or  property  on  or  in  water. 

"(3)  The  term  'new  vessel'  means  a  ves- 
sel the  equitable  or  legal  title  to  which  has 
never  been  transferred  to  an  ultimate  pur- 
chaser; and  the  term  'new  vessel  engine' 
means  an  engine  in  a  new  vessel  or  a  vessel 
engine  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to  which 
has  never  been  transferred  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser. 

"(4)  The  term  'aircraft'  means  any  self- 
propelled  contrivance  designed  for  trans- 
porting persons  or  property  In  the  air. 

"(6)  The  term  'new  aircraft'  means  an 
aircraft  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to  which 
has  never  been  transferred  to  an  ultimate 
purchaser;  and  the  term  'new  aircraft  engine' 
means  an  engine  in  a  new  aircraft  or  an  air- 
craft engine  the  equitable  or  legal  title  to 
which  has  never  been  transferred  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser. 

"(6)  The  term  'vehicle*  means  any  self- 
propelled  vehicle  designed  for  transporting 
persons  or  property  on  a  street  or  highway 
or  on  rails,  or  any  vehicle  for  agricultural 
use,  and  the  term  'motor  vehicle',  means  only 
such  a  vehicle  designed  for  transporting 
persons  or  property  on  a  street  or  highway. 

"(7)  The  term  'commercial'  means  used 
with  profit  as  the  primary  aim. 

"(8)  The  term  'new'  as  used  with  respect 
to  a  vehicle,  motor  vehicle  or  vehicle  or  mo- 
tor vehicle  engine  means  a  vehicle,  motor 
vehicle,  or  engine  the  equitable  or  legal  title 
to  which  has  never  been  transferred  to  an 
ultimate  purchaser. 

"(9)  The  term  'dealer*  means  any  person 
who  la  engaged  In  the  sale  or  the  distribu- 


tion of  new  vehicles  or  new  vehicle  engines  to 
the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(10)  The  term  "ultimate  purchaser'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  new  vessel,  aircraft,  ve- 
hicle, or  new  vessel,  aircraft  (»  vehicle  en- 
gine, the  first  person  who  in  good  faith  pur- 
chases such  new  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle  or 
engine  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

"(11)  The  term  'commerce'  means  (A) 
commerce  between  any  place  in  any  State 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  and  (B)  com- 
merce wholly  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

Sec.  106  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  $134,300,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$134,300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1971,  $175,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1973". 

TITLE    H 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Con- 
trol, and  shall  carry  out  through  such  office 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  noise  and  its  effect  in  order  to  determine — 

( 1 )  effects  at  various  levels; 

(2)  projected  growth  of  noise  levels  In 
urban  areas  through  the  year  2000; 

(3)  the  psychological  effect  on  humans; 

(4)  effects  of  sporadic  extreme  noise  (such 
as  Jet  noise  near  airports)  as  compared  with 
constant  noise; 

(5)  effect  on  wildlife  and  property  (In- 
cluding values) ; 

(6)  effect  of  sonic  booms  on  property  (in- 
cluding values) ;  and 

(7)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  of  In- 
terest in  the  public  welfare. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  result* 
of  such  investigation  and  study,  together 
with  his  recommendations  for  legislation  or 
other  action,  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  Oovernment  is  carrying  out 
any  activity  resulting  in  noise  which  amounts 
to  a  public  nulsanbe  or  is  otherwise  objec- 
tionable, such  department  or  agency  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  determine  possible 
means  of  abating  such  noise. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amount,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

EzHiarT  3 
SusiKABT  or  Pbovibions 

TTTU  I 

Diactiasion 

Low-Emission  Vehicle  Research — This  sec- 
tion expands  the  research  programs  author- 
ized in  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  include  research 
on  the  development  of  low-emission  alterna- 
tives to  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

Kxtension  of  Authorization  for  Research 
and  Development — This  section  extends  the 
research  authorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  the  following  amounts  for  the 
next  three  yesjv: 

Flscalyear: 

1971 $125,  000,  000 

1072 160,000,000 

1073 , 176,000,000 

Notice  of  Public  Hearings — This  section 
amends  Section  108(c)  (1)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  public  hearings  on  state  plans 
for  implementation  of  air  quality  standards 
as  well  as  30  days  notice  of  these  hearings 
required  on  standards. 
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National  Emission  Standards  for  Vessels, 
Aircraft,  Vehicles,  and  Engines — This  section 
amends  title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend 
the  national  emission  standards  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  vessels,  aircraft,  commercial  vehicles 
and  other  many  sources  of  pollution.  All 
regulations  relating  to  these  sources  of  air 
pollution  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
specified  in  the  Secretary's  promulgating 
order.  Aircraft  regplattons  will  require  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion as  to  safety. 

Necessary  Regulatory  Authority  is  pro- 
vided— The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  in- 
clude requirements  with  respect  to  the 
manufacturer's  warranty  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  standards  after  initial  sale  of  a 
vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft,  etc. 

Development  of  Low-Emission  Vehicles — 
This  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
set  special  low-emission  standards  for  motor 
vehicles,  and  to  test  and  certify  vehicles  as 
to  their  compliance  with  these  low-emission 
standards. 

Extension  of  General  Authorization — This 
provision  extends  the  general  authorization 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  for  other  than  Section 
104  research  and  demonstration  programs,  to 
provide  the  following  amounts  for  the  next 
three  years: 

Fiscal  year: 

1971    $150,000,000 

1972  - 175,000,000 

1973    200,000,000 

Registration  and  Regulation  of  Solvents — 
This  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
order  registration  of  certain  organic  solvents, 
paints,  and  other  oxidants,  and  to  (develop 
and  publish)  recommend  national  emission 
standards  for  such  solvents.  The  Secretary 
may  set  standards  for  solvents  in  the  event 
of  conflicting  state  regulations  on  solvents  or 
a  threat  to  the  public  health  and  welfare 
posed  by  a  solvent  and  may  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction into  interstate  cosunerce  of  this 
substance,  until  It  meets  the  standards 
promulgated  under  this  act.  The  Secretary 
may  subject  additional  substances  to  the 
requirement  of  registration  or  of  compliance 
with  standards  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

TTTLE  n 

Noise  Pollution — This  title  establishes  an 
Office  of  Noise  Pollution,  Abatement  and 
Control  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  a  study  of  the  effects  of  noise 
at  various  levels  on  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, including  the  effects  on  wildlife  and 
property.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  this  study  with  rec- 
ommendations for  needed  legislation.  Any 
Federal  Department  or  agency  engaging  in 
activities  which  results  in  excessive  noise  is 
directed  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on 
means  of  abating  such  noise. 

An  amount  of  not  more  than  $30,000,000  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Maine, 
Senator  Muskie,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  in  sponsoring  the 
Air  Quality  Improvement  Act.  His  en- 
deavors in  developing  legislation  to  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution  and  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  our  environment  are 
widely  recognized.  These  objectives, 
which  have  received  increasing  attention 
by  governmental  officials  in  recent  years, 
have  been  pursued  by  the  Senator  for 
many    years.    He    provided    leadership 


when  there  was  little  political  glamour 
in  so  doing. 

The  effective  control  of  air  pollution 
is  a  major  national  problem.  This  was 
recognized  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967. 
The  urgency  of  effectively  solving  this 
problem  is  realized  by  ever  greater  num- 
bers of  our  citizens  as  pollution  alerts 
increase  in  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Such  an  episode  occurred  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  August  of  this  year.  Irate  citi- 
zens were  moved  to  ask  what  action  was 
being  taken  on  the  local  and  State  level 
to  deal  with  air  pollution  in  St.  Louis. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution held  hearings  in  St.  Louis  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1969,  to  seek  answers  to  these 
questions  and  to  find  out  how  the  Fed- 
eral Clean  Air  Act  of  1967  was  operating. 
The  testimony  by  governmental  officials, 
academic  and  medical  professional 
spokesmen,  citizens  organizations,  and 
individuals  will  be  useful  to  the  subcom- 
mittee as  it  considers  the  bill  introduced 
today. 

Application  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1967  by  State  and  local  officials  is  enter- 
ing a  crucial  phase  in  many  States.  Air 
quality  standards  are  being  formulated 
and  implementation  plans  for  achieving 
the  standards  are  being  developed.  The 
consideration  of  this  bill  will  afford  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
progress  the  States  have  made  in  pur- 
suing the  objectives  of  the  act. 

Air  quality  standards  have  recently 
been  formulated  for  the  St.  Louis  metro- 
politan area.  Citizens  of  the  area  de- 
manded that  stringent  standards  and  ef- 
fective plans  for  meeting  them  be 
adopted.  Public  hearings  on  proposed 
standards  were  held  by  the  Missouri 
Air  Conservation  Commission  in  St. 
Louis  as  required  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  testimony  submitted  at  these 
hearings  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on 
the  Commission's  decision  regarding 
standards  for  the  area.  Following  numer- 
ous api>eals  for  the  adoption  of  more 
stringent  standards  for  particulate  mat- 
ter and  oxides  of  sulfur,  only  one  minor 
change  was  made  in  the  standards  origi- 
nally proposed.  These  standard-setting 
hearings  should  not  be  perfunctory  or 
routine.  They  were  not  intended  to  be 
such  by  the  Congress.  The  intention  of 
Congress  was  to  provide  a  meaningful 
forum  for  the  voice  of  the  public  to  be 
heard  in  the  determination  of  the  quality 
of  air  citizens  will  be  forced  to  breathe 
in  the  future.  I  trust  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
carefully  examine  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  State  officials  in  adopting  stand- 
ards to  insure  that  the  opinions  of  the 
affected  citizen  have  been  heard. 

The  bill  introduced  today  provides  for 
the  requirement  of  public  hearings  with 
adequate  notice  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
plans  for  the  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  air  quality  standards.  That 
this  is  necessary  was  made  clear  at  the 
St.  Louis  hearings.  This  is  the  action 
phase  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  concerned 
citizens  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  the  ac- 
tion plan.  Missouri  and  Illinois  officials 
indicated  to  the  subcommittee  that  such 
hearings  would  be  held  for  the  plans  to 
control  particulate  matter  and  oxides  of 


sulfur.  I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
section  104  of  the  bill  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  significance  of  the  contribution 
made  by  automobiles  to  the  air  pollution 
problem  was  indicated  at  the  St.  Louis 
hearing  also.  Efforts  to  effectively  con- 
front this  problem  must  be  suicelerated. 
Through  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
others  being  considered  by  the  Congress, 
significant  progre.ss  can  be  made  in  this 
area. 

As  Senator  Muskie  has  indicated,  the 
control  of  aircraft  emissions  and  noise 
has  become  increasingly  urgent.  A  typi- 
cal situation  illustrating  this  need  is 
found  in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  near  the 
Lambert-St.  Louis  Airport.  Suburban 
communities  surround  the  airport.  As 
traffic  increases  and  airplane  engines  be- 
come larger,  and  more  powerful,  the  pol- 
lution and  noise  will  imdoubtedly  in- 
crease. The  citizens  of  Berkeley,  Mo.,  for 
example,  face  this  ever-growing  prob- 
lem with  little  hope  of  effective  preven- 
tive action.  Communities  facing  similar 
problems  may  be  fouild  throughout  the 
Nation.  Consequently,  it  is  important 
that  these  provisions  of  the  bill  be  given 
favorable  consideration. 

The  air  pollution  crisis  becomes  more 
critical  daily.  Citizen  demands  for  effec- 
tive action  grow  louder  and  louder.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  significantly 
strengthen  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Therefore, 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  Senator  Muskie 
in  sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 


S.  3231— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  RELEASE  OP  CO- 
BALT PROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  release  of  40,200,000 
pounds  of  cobalt  from  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles.  I  am  advised  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  that 
this  is  the  amount  of  cobalt  currently 
held  by  the  Federal  Government  in  ex- 
cess of  requirements  for  the  national 
stockpile  objective  and  already  existing 
sales  authorizations. 

Although  cobalt  has  been  used  pri- 
marily in  the  past  as  an  alloy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly popular  as  a  material  to  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for,  or  in  combination  with, 
nickel  in  the  process  of  electroplating. 
As  the  nickel  shortage,  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing  for  years,  was  turned 
into  an  almost  complete  absence  of  the 
metal  by  the  prolonged  Inco  strike,  re- 
search and  development  divisions  of 
American  metal  finishing  companies  de- 
voted an  increasing  share  of  time  and 
funds  to  the  search  for  satisfactory  sub- 
stitutes. This  was  done  not  only  because 
of  the  strike  situation,  but  also  because 
it  was  realized  that  even  with  a  strike 
settlement,  a  shortage  of  nickel  in  this 
country  will  continue  for  some  years  to 
come. 

One  nickel  substitute,  of  which  indus- 
try has  been  aware  for  some  time,  Is  co- 
balt. New  technologies,  which  are  being 
adopted  by  industry  on  a  continually 
growing  scale,  have  now  made  feasible 
the  use  of  cobalt  as  a  complete  substi- 
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tute  for  nickel  In  electroplating  and 
metal  finishing.  Although  a  more  usual 
approach  is  the  use  of  cobalt  in  combina- 
tion with  nickel  for  this  purpose,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  cobalt  can  be  used 
by  industry  to  great  advantage  in  ex- 
tending the  nickel  supply. 

Today,  the  Federal  Grovemment  has  in 
Inventory  some  82,800,000  pounds  of  co- 
balt. The  present  national  stockpile  ob- 
jective for  this  metal  is  38,200,000 
pounds.  This  leaves  an  excess  of  44,600.- 
000  pounds,  of  which  only  4.400,000 
pounds  can  be  disposed  through  GSA  im- 
der  existing  authorizations.  Current  co- 
balt disposal  plans  call  for  the  release 
of  2  million  pounds  this  month,  2  million 
pounds  in  January,  and  the  remaining 
400,000  pounds  in  February. 

Largely  because  of  the  new  technolo- 
gies In  electroplating,  all  recent  GSA 
sales  of  cobalt  have  been  heavily  over- 
subscribed. This  situation,  unless  serious 
implications  for  employment,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  unless  further  relief 
Is  provided.  This  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill, 
which  would  make  possible  the  sale  of  the 
additional  40,200,000  poimds  of  cobalt 
which  Is -currently  held  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  which  is  needed  neither 
for  stockpile  purposes  nor  for  existing 
sales  authorization.  I  want  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  this  legislation  would  do  so 
while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  pro- 
tection to  the  Federal  Government 
against  avoidable  loss,  and  while  provid- 
ing to  producers,  processors  and  con- 
sumers protections  against  the  avoidable 
disruptions  of  their  usual  markets. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Metal  Finishing  Sup- 
pliers' Association,  Inc.,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Metal  Finishers, 
national  organizations  with  extensive 
corporate  membership  in  my  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  other 
industrial  States.  Information  which  I 
have  received  from  both  of  these  asso- 
ciati(ms  indicates  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  cobalt  release  legislation.  I 
urge  immediate  and  favorable  consider- 
.ation. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  as  a  cospon- 
sor  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3231)  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  40,200,000  pounds  of  cobalt  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Scott  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Percy)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. • 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  today  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  a  bill  author- 
izing the  General  Services  Admlnistra- 
tton  to  release  40  million  pounds  of  co- 
balt for  sale  at  market  prices  which  have 
been  declared  surplus. 

There  has  been  for  years  a  chronic 
nickel  shortage.  The  Inco  strike,  which 
was  only  setUed  on  November  19,  has 
seriously  aggravated  this  shortage  since 
Inco  suppUes  at  least  70  percent  of  do- 
mestic nickel  needs. 


Nickel  has  tn  the  pcwt  been  vital  to 
the  operations  of  the  metal  plating  and 
metal  flni«Mng  industries.  BlinoiB,  in 
particular,  has  an  Important  interest  in 
this  matter.  According  to  a  recent  mar- 
ket survey  released  by  a  leading  indus- 
trial publication,  probably  more  metal 
plating  and  finishing  businesses  engage 
in  business  in  Illinois  than  in  any  other 
State. 

When  the  supply  of  nickel  was  cut  off. 
the  affected  industries  searched  for  a 
substitute  to  meet  their  needs.  This 
search  ended  when  it  was  discovered  that 
cobalt  w£is  an  excellent  substitute  in  most 
cases.  Available  commercial  supplies 
and  production  were  not  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  meet  the  new  demands  placed 
upon  cobalt.  GSA  then  came  to  the  aid 
of  affected  industries  by  releasing  2  mil- 
Uon  pounds  of  excess  cobalt  for  sale.  The 
offered  was  heavily  oversubscribed.  This 
prompted  GSA  to  offer  an  additional  6 
million  pounds  at  a  rate  of  2  million 
pounds  per  month  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January. 
Even  with  this  release,  however,  demand 
for  cobalt  will  continue. 

Although  the  nickel  strike  has  been 
settled,  estimates  range  from  6  months 
to  2  years  for  the  nickel  industry  to  come 
up  to  its  previous  level  of  production. 
Even  then,  production  will  be  able  to 
meet  only  about  70  percent  of  the  ever- 
increasing  domestic  commercial  demand. 
To  cover  the  present  sad  future  shortfall 
in  nickel  production  or  against  demand, 
cobalt  is  needed.  It  is  essential  that  the 
only  available  large  supply  of  cobalt  is 
that  held  in  surpus  by  GSA.  I  hope  that 
early,  favorable  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  bill. 


S.  3234— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  A  CRIMINAL  PENAL- 
TY FOR  SHOOTING  AT  CERTAIN 
BIRDS,  PISH.  AND  OTHER  ANI- 
MALS FROM  AN  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  shooUng  of  wildlife 
from  alrcrafts. 

This  bill  will  put  an  end  to  the  so- 
called  sport  of  hunting  wildlife  from  air- 
planes on  Federal  lands.  According  to 
the  recent  television  documentary  "The 
Wolf  men,"  many  hunters  kill  wolves  in 
Alaska  as  a  sport,  declaring  that  the 
wolves  are  too  smart  to  catch  any  other 
way.  This  bill  will  even  the  odds  a  bit 
not  only  in  hunting  wolves  but  practi- 
cally any  other  form  of  wildlife  you  can 
think  of.  Including,  I  am  told,  the  shoot- 
ing of  eagles. 

Tills  bill  will  also  cut  down  on  much 
of  the  killing  of  wolves  in  Alaska.  There 
are  probably  less  than  800  wolves  in 
the  contiguous  United  States  and  ap- 
proximately 5,000  wolves  in  Alaska.  Yet, 
in  the  past  4  years,  5,693  bounUes  have 
been  paid  for  wolves  in  Alaska.  If  that 
rate  continues,  there  will  be  virt;ual  ex- 
tinction of  wolves  in  a  handful  of  years. 

This  bill  will  not  give  the  protection 
to  the  timber  wolf  that  it  deserves  but 
it  will  cut  down  on  the  mass  extermina- 
tion that  is  presently  going  on.  I  Intend 
to  introduce  another  bill  in  the  near 


future  that  will  extend  the  protection  of 
endangered  species  to  all  Federal  lands, 
not  just  Federal  wildlife  refuge  areas. 
In  the  State  of  Alaska,  that  would  mean 
the  addition  of  over  322.000,000  acres  to 
the  already  existing  26.000,000  acres  on 
which  wolf  hunting  is  prohibited. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  3234)  to  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildhfe  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  a 
criminal  penalty  for  shooting  at  certain 
birds,  fish,  and  other  animals  from  an 
aircraft,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3234 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senute  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Flab 
and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  Whoever,  while  airborne  in 
an  aircraft,  shoots  at  any  bird,  fish,  or  other 
animal  of  any  kind  whatever  which  Is  on  or 
over  any  land  (or  on,  over,  or  In  any  water) 
owned  by  or  reserved  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  If  such 
person  is  employe<^by  any  state  or  the  United 
States  to  admlnSter  or  protect  land,  water 
or  vrtldlife." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

8.  >S04 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkjcan)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3204,  to  amend  the 
act  requiring  certain  safety  devices  on 
household  refrigerators  shipped  In  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.  3220 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3220.  to  protect  a  person's 
right  of  privacy  by  providing  for  the 
designation  of  obscene  or  offensive  mall 
matter  by  the  sender  and  for  the  return 
of  such  matter  at  the  expense  of  the 
sender.  Introduced  on  yesterday  by  the 
able  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

S.  3323 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeb)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3223,  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  give 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
additional  authority  to  alleviate  freight 
car  shortages  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 50 — CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZINa 
THE  PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OP  THE  1969  REPORT  OP 
THE  SENATE  SPECIAL  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 
(S.  REPT.  91-501) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  50), 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  91-600) 
thereon,  which  concurrent  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  calendar  and  the  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  printed: 
S.  Con.  Res^O 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTicuTTing) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  1969  report  of 
Its  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation entitled  "American  Indian  Educa- 
tion: A  National  Tragedy— A  National  Chal- 
lenge" (Senate  Rept.  91-501). 


S.  Res.  296 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  ia  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
James  H.  Newman,  Sr.,  father  of  James  H. 
Newman,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  6  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLXmON     290 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  290,  a 
resolution  relating  to  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  land  reform  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  294— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT 
THE  NATIONAL  ESTUARINE  POL- 
LUTION STUDY  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  294) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  294 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document.  In  one  volume,  with  Illus- 
trations, the  National  Estuarlne  Pollutlpjisr 
Study,  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  the  Interior.  In  accord- 
ance with  Section  5(g)(3).  Public  Law  89- 
753,  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  find 
that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO 
DISTRICT  OF  (X)LUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1970 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  295— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A  GRA- 
TUITY TO  MARY  K.  DURISOE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admmistra- 
tion,  reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  295) ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  295 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  i>ay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  K.  Durlsoe,  widow  of  John  E.  Dur»8oe, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  siun  equal  to  8  months'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


AMENDMENT    NO.   418 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14916) 
making  appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  activi- 
ties chargeable  In  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes.  the  following  amendments, 
namely: 

(1)  on  page  2,  line  4.  strike  out  "$100,- 
000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$100.- 
500.000". 

(2)  On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "$39,201.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$39,701,- 
000". 

(3)  On  page  4.  line  2.  Immediately  before 
the  period.  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  $500,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  avallabe  for  municipal 
services  at  the  local  level,  through  Neighbor- 
hood Service  Centers". 

Mr.  BAYH  also  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  14916.  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  rev- 
enues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendments  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  296— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A  GRA- 
TUITY TO  JAMES  H.  NEWMAN,  SR. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  296) ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

John  L.  Brlggs.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Flor- 


ida for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ed- 
ward P.  Boardman,  resigned. 

George  A.  Locke,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  James  E.  Atwood. 

Eugene  E.  Silver,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
George  I.  Cline. 

Loren  Wideman.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Flor- 
ida for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Guy  W. 
Hixon.  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee  in  writing  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  December  16,  1969, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


"THE  EFFLUENT  SOCIETY"— A  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  introduced  a  bill 
which  embodies  a  new  and  imaginative 
approach  to  the  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion. I  strongly  endorse  the  Proxmire 
proposal,  and  I  have  added  my  name  as 
a  cosponsor  to  his  bill,  the  Regional  Wa- 
ter Quality  Act  of  1970— S.  3181. 

S.  3181  would  establish  a  system  of 
national  effluent  charges,  imposed  upon 
industries  that  pollute  the  water.  Since 
waste  disposal  is  one  of  the  legitimate 
costs  of  doing  business,  industry  should 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  using  public 
waterways  to  dispose  of  its  waste. 

Imposing  these  charges  will  give  in- 
dustry the  incentive  it  needs  to  cut  down 
on  the  waste  it  discharges.  The  money 
that  is  collected  from  the  effluent  charges 
by  the  Federal  Government  will  be  made 
available  to  help  municipalities  to  buUd 
more  adequate  waste  treatment  facilities. 
Moreover,  S.  3181  would  accomplish  its 
goals  without  increasing  Federal  spend- 
ing and  without  requiring  taxes  to  be 
raised. 

Recently,  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice— GAO — issued  a  report  which  con- 
cluded that  the  $5.4  bUlion  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  water  pollution 
has  not  reduced  water  pollution  in  this 
country  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  pres- 
ent system  simply  does  not  work.  The 
Proxmire  bill  resulted  from  this  finding 
and  from  the  need  to  find  a  solution  that 
will  work. 

I  believe  Senator  Proxmire's  new  ap- 
proach can  work.  The  New  York  Times 
does  also.  In  the  lead  editorial  from  yes- 
terday's edition,  the  Times  found  the 
GAO  report  "alarming"  and  supported 
Senator  Proxmire's  idea  as  "simple,  fair, 
and  extremely  promising." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


December  10,  1969 
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The  Effetteni  Socibtt 

An  alarming  report  complied  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Indicates  that  an  out- 
lay of  $6.4  billion  to  reduce  water  poUutlon 
In  the  past  twelve  years  has  left  America's 
rivers  as  foul  as  they  were  before  a  dollar  of 
It  has  been  spent.  The  "shotgun"  approach — 
Federal  grants  on  a  flrst-come.  first-served 
basis  without  regard  to  regional  needs,  much 
less  anything  resembling  a  national  plan — 
lias  allowed  the  effect  of  new  municipal 
^raste  treatment  facilities  to  be  whoUy 
negated  by  the  continued  freedom  of  private 
industries  to  pour  their  waste  Into  public 
waters  with  no  penalty  worth  considering. 

The  report  raises  the  question  of  what  good 
It  did.  for  example,  to  lower  the  municipally 
produced  pollution  of  Oregon's  WllUamette 
River  by  20.000  units  when  two  paper  mills 
were  allowed  to  dump  up  to  a  hundred  times 
that  amount  of  waste  Into  the  same  water- 
way. Whr  t  good  did  It  do  six  Louisiana  towns 
to  cut  pollution  by  147.000  units  along  the 
Mississippi,  mostly  with  Federal  funds,  when 
eighty  industrial  plants  along  the  same 
stretch  of  water  were  allowed  to  put  2.4  mil- 
lion units  Into  It? 

An  easy  answer  is  that  without  the  munici- 
pal plants  these  rivers,  and  others  cited  In 
the  report,  would  be  that  much  dirtier.  But 
that  is  hardly  a  more  satisfactory  approach 
than  the.  suggestion  that  Federal  grants 
should  be  curtailed  until  much  more  plan- 
ning can  be  done  and  a  more  effective  distri- 
bution of  fiinds  can  be  made.  The  situation 
Is  far  too  urgent  either  for  complacency  or 
for  protracted  studies  foUowed  by  equally 
protracted  building  schedules. 

To  cut  through  delaying  tactics  and  achieve 
the  quickest  possible  Improvement.  Senator 
Proxmire,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  has  come 
up  with  a  plan  that  is  simple,  fair,  and  ex- 
tremely promising.  He  proposes  that  "effluent 
charges"  be  levied  against  industrial  plants 
directly  In  proportion  to  the  volume  of  waste 
they  discharge  into  a  stream  and  its  relative 
strength  and  toxicity. 

The  Proxmire  approach  can  be  crltized  for 
appearing  to  uphold  an  Industrialist's  right 
to  pollute  the  public  waters — Indeed,  to  make 
the  Federal  Gtovernment  a  party  to  the  ar- 
rangement for  a  fee.  Ideally,  all  such  pollut- 
ing should  be  flatly  forbidden  by  law — a  tech- 
nically feasible  solution  that  we  hope  to  see 
enacted  sooner  rather  than  later.  But  it  Is 
not  politically  attainable  now.  Meanwhile, 
the  need  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  con- 
tamination Is  too  desperate  to  oppose  Sena- 
tor Proxmire's  reasonable  transitional  step  on 
the  road  to  a  fully  effective  prohibition. 

The  measure's  purpose  is  not  to  punish 
industrial  contamlnators  but  to  make  It  un- 
profitable for  them  to  continue  as  such.  Re- 
ducing their  pollution  tax  would  become  as 
much  an  objective  as  cost-cutting  anywhere 
else  along  the  line  of  production,  to  the 
obvious  advantage  of  the  environment. 

Realistically,  It  Is  probable  that  some  of  the 
added  cost  would  be  passed  along  to  the 
customers,  but  that  Is  hardly  reason  for 
ruling  out  the  proposal.  A  consumers'  society 
must  recognize,  sooner  or  later,  that  a  high 
material  standard  can  be  hard  on  Nature  and 
the  damage  must  somehow  be  paid  for. 
Americans  may  have  to  resign  themselves  to 
paying  a  little  more  for  the  fruits  of  Industry 
if  they  are  to  enjoy  them  In  an  environment 
still  tolerable  enough  to  let  them  enjoy  any- 
thing at  all. 


RETURNING  NATIONAL 
GUARDSMEN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
Topeka,  Kans.,  ceremonies  are  being  held 
to  honor  soldier  citizens  of  Kansas  who 
we  returning  to  their  hometowns  and 
families. 


In  May  1968.  the  69th  Infantry  Bri- 
gade of  the  Kansas  National  Puard  was 
summoned  to  active  duty  following  the 
Pueblo  crisis.  Across  the  State  members 
of  the  69th  responded,  as  Kansans  have 
done  whenever  America  has  needed  them. 
They  set  aside  civilian  jobs  and  concerns 
and  donned  the  Army  green.  They  said 
goodby  to  loved  ones  juid  friends  and 
went  away  with  their  comrades  to  serve 
America.  Duty  called  and  these  brave 
men  answered. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  of  the  69th 
have  made  a  significant  sacrifice  in  giv- 
ing up  18  months  of  their  civilian  lives, 
careers,  and  service  to  their  communities. 
The  Nation  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  these  men,  not  only  for  what  they  gave 
up  but  for  what  they  gave.  The  69th 
distinguished  Itself  throughout  its  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  by  its  dedication,  its 
excellence  and  its  contribution  to  the 
Army's  defense  effort.  Men  who  one  day 
had  been  civil  servants,  businessmen,  and 
laborers,  the  next  day  were  first-rate 
full-time  soldiers.  They  gave  real  mean- 
ing to  the  National  Guard's  tradition  of 
readiness. 

I  regret  our  business  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate prevents  my  attendance  at  the 
Topeka  welcoming  ceremonies  today.  But 
I  am  also  grateful  that  I  may  tell  my  col- 
leagues of  these  returning  soldiers. 

I  wish  to  express  my  congratulations 
and  appreciation  for  the  job  the  69th  has 
done  and  to  extend  best  wishes  and  warm 
regfirds  as  our  men  resume  their  civilian 
lives. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  21 
years  ago,  on  December  10,  1948,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  meet- 
ing in  Paris,  adopted  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

The  declaration  is  concerned  with  two 
groups  of  rights.  The  first  21  articles  set 
forth  civil  and  political  rights — such  as 
the  right  to  life,  Uberty,  and  security  of 
person;  equality  before  the  law;  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression;  and  the  right 
of  representative  government.  The  next 
six  articles  set  forth  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights — such  as  the  right  to 
social  security,  the  right  to  a  Job,  and 
the  right  to  education.  The  last  three 
articles  of  the  declaration  state  the  need 
for  a  socia^  and  international  system  in 
which  these  rights  can  be  fully  realized; 
declare  that  everyone  has  duties  to  the 
community;  and  prescribe  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  exercise  of  rights. 

The  adoption  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  can  be  consid- 
ered a  milestone  for  it  was  the  first  time 
the  world  community  had  agreed  upon 
a  set  of  standards  for  human  rights  for 
all  men.  The  declaration  is  not  a  legal 
Imperative,  it  is  a  moral  one.  It  serves 
as  a  yardstick  for  each  of  its  48  signers 
in  measuring  the  progress  of  human 
rights  in  their  nation. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
universal  declaration,  the  United  States 
Representative,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
expressed  her  hope  that  this  would  be 
"an  event  comparable  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 


Man  by  the  French  people  in  1789,  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  comparable  declarations  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  other  countries." 

Twenty-one  years  later,  I  still  share 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  hope. 

It  is  time  the  Senate  began  to  ratify 
these  human  rights  treaties  that  have 
been  pending  before  this  body  for  so 
many  years. 

SMALL   BUSINESS    LEGISLATIVE 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration concerning  Senate  Reso- 
lution 30  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  30,  which  would  give  leg- 
islative authority  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  is  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  to  the  Nation's  more 
than  5  '72  million  small  businesses.  I  wish 
to  acquaint  the  Senate  as  to  my  views  on 
this  matter  and  ask  Senators  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   or  Senator  JAvrrs  BEroax  trb 

Committee    on    Rttubs    and    Administsa- 

TION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Com- 
mittee for  their  generous  Invitation  to  ap- 
pear before  them  today  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  my  views  on  this  most  serious  sub- 
ject. Since  the  Chairman  of  our  committee 
has  already — and  so  ably — stated  the  wide 
range  of  activities  which  the  Small  Business 
Committee  Is  required  to  pursue,  and  there  Is 
nothing  which  I  could  add,  I  will  therefore  be 
brief. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  Judgment,  the  facts 
compel  the  necessity  of  having  one  commit- 
tee with  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  report  on 
legislation  which  principally  affects  small 
business.  This  Judgment  Is  supported  by 
more  than  6>4  million  small  businesses 
throughout  our  country  which  account  for 
approximately  half  of  this  nation's  employ- 
ment and  approximately  half  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product.  I  might  add  that  over  the  last 
several  months,  I  have  had  considerable  mall 
from  small  business  concerns  In  support  of 
S.  Res.  30 — In  fact.  I  have  received  400  such 
letters  since  this  Monday. 

I  think  that  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
there  has  been  a  committee  with  the  man- 
date to  study  the  problems  of  small  business 
since  1940.  The  very  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
seen  the  need  to  have  such  a  small  business 
coQunlttee  for  30  years  and  to  make  this  com- 
mittee permanent  Is  substantial  evidence  of 
how  the  Senate  views  Its  Importance. 

I  ask  you  now  on  the  Senate  Select  Small 
Business  Committee's  thirtieth  anniversary 
to  finish  the  work  which  was  begun  here 
many  years  ago.  It  has  remained  unfinished 
for  too  long — much  I  fear  to  the  detriment 
of  small  business.  This  committee  deserves 
to  be  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  and  re> 
qulrements  of  small  business  and  to  do 
so  It  needs  to  be  able  to  hear  and  report  to 
the  Senate  on  small  business  legislation. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fine  Job  that  the 
Small  Biislness  Subcommittee  of  Banking 
and  Currency  has  done  for  small  business. 
However,  I  submit  that  the  committee  was 
created  many  years  ago  as  a  substitute  for 
what  we  are  requesting  today. 

The  committees  and  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  are  becoming  Increasingly  more  bur- 
dened as  the  problems  confronting  out  so- 
ciety become   more   and  more  complex.   It 
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Is  not  because  of  lack  of  desire  but  simply 
because  of  massive  work  loads  that  few  com- 
mittees can  even  physically  give  the  special 
time  and  attention  to  legislation  which  Is 
small  business  legislation.  This  situation 
often  leads  to  such  legislation  being  in- 
adequately considered  or  being  considered 
along  with  other  legislation  which  is  not 
necessarily  of  a  small  business  nature  where 
it  may  become  submerged  in  the  larger  prob- 
lems and  lose  Its  thrust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  small  business  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  American  economy  and  it  de- 
serves the  paramount  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. On  behalf  of  small  business  I  ask  you 
to  complete  the  work  which  was  begun  30 
years  ago. 

FREE  CHOICE  TELEVISION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  have  requested  Congress  to  per- 
mit the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission ruling  initiating  subscription  TV 
to  take  effect  without  further  delay.  This 
morning  I  presented  my  case  for  free 
choice  television  in  testimony  submitted 
to  the  Communications  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

I  firmly  believe  that  subscription  TV, 
or  free  choice  television,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
As  a  supplemental  alternative  to  present 
commercial  television  the  pubUc  would 
be  given  the  right  to  choose  what  they 
want  to  watch  and  how  they  want  to  pay 
for  it.  The  concept  of  subscription  tele- 
vision will  not  succeed  unless  the  public 
wants  it  and  buys  it.  But  the  Congress, 
Mr.  President,  should  not  block  the 
PCC's  decision  to  allow  the  concept  an 
opportimity  to  compete  imder  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

I  look  forward  to  the  advent  of  this 
new  medium  and  I  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  Join  in  endorsing  free 
choice  television. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statzicent  op  Senator  George  Murfht 

I  am  Indebted  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
for  permitting  me  to  come  over  from  the 
other  body  to  address  this  distinguished 
subcommittee  on  an  issue  of  especial  impor- 
tance, both  to  the  nation  and  the  State  of 
California. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  with  you  today 
to  plead  for  the  case  of  free  choice  television. 

Nothing  could  be  more  Inappropriate  than 
the  slogan  which  has  been  adopted  by  those 
who  oppose  this  new  concept  In  home  enter- 
tainment. They  have  called  their  crusade  one 
to  "save  free  TV,"  and  as  you  gentlemen  are 
well  aware,  there  are  few  free  things  In  this 
world — and  certainly  commercial  TV  is  not 
among  them.  All  of  us  who  have  used  the 
media  in  our  campaigns  can  agsee. 

As  I  am  talking  with  you,  four  major 
Washington  stations  are  beaimlng  signals  to 
your  television  sets  and  mine.  Programs  car- 
ried by  these  stations  are  paid  for  by  the 
advertising  dollars  of  their  sponsors,  which 
pass  on  this  cost  to  the  public.  Today  nearly 
every  item  we  buy  in  the  marketplace — from 
toothpaste  to  automobiles — bears  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  its  advertising  on  television.  At 
this  moment,  then,  as  in  every  moment  dur- 
ing the  broadcast  hours,  we  and  our  fellow 
Americans  are  paying  for  the  programs  being 
put  on  the  airwaves  of  commercial  television. 


If  you  and  I  were  addicted  to  television  and 
our  eyes  could  stand  the  continuous  assault 
by  the  set,  we  still  would  be  able  to  watch 
only  one  channel  of  the  four — so  even  at  the 
very  best,  we  would  be  helping  to  pay  for 
three  programs  more  than  the  one  we  were 
watching.  This  is  so-called  "free  TV."  You 
are  forced  to  pay  for  it  whether  you  look  at 
It  or  not. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  free  choice  tele- 
vision should  be  given  its  chance  In  the 
marketplace  find  it  logical  to  argue  that  if 
we  are  involuntarily  required  to  pay  for  pro- 
grams we  now  do  not  watch  on  commercial 
television,  can  there  be  any  Justice  if  we  are 
denied  the  right  to  select  programs  we  would 
like  to  watch  and  pay  for  them  in  a  more 
direct  manner  than  through  advertising? 

I  suggested  a  moment  ago  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  strain  on  the  eyes  to  view  tele- 
vision every  hour  of  the  broadcast  day.  But 
even  if  the  eyes  could  stand  the  treatment, 
it  is  very  doubtful  the  mind  could. 

There  are  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  commented  on  the  poor  calibre  of  pro- 
gramming on  some  of  today's  commerfial 
channels.  Sociologists  tell  us  there  may  be 
an  equation  between  crime  on  the  streets 
and  crime  on  the  tube.  Educators  warn  us 
of  the  enormity  of  the  influence  of  commer- 
cial television  on  our  children.  Oxur  recent 
report  estimated  that  by  the  time  a  child 
enters  grade  school  he  has  been  exposed  to 
more  hours  of  television  than  he  will  receive 
in  hours  of  instruction  during  four  years  of 
college.  Religious  leaders  warn  us  that  in 
hours  alone,  television  has  thirty  to  forty 
times  more  Influence  on  our  young  than  does 
the  church,  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  begs  those  responsible  to  be 
more  concerned  about  the  proper  dissemi- 
nation of  the  news.  _^_,_ 

To  make  the  above  statistics  frightening, 
you  have  only  to  spend  an  evening  at  the 
television  set  and  see  the  mental  level  of  the 
pablum  or  the  variety  of  the  violence  which 
is  spewed  over  the  airways. 

And  if  you  have  been  one  of  those  who 
like  I  have  decried  the  level  of  the  programs 
which  are  available  to  me  in  the  evening 
hours,  let  me  suggest  an  additional  sobering 
thought.  Perhaps  some  time  In  the  last  few 
years  you  have  been  confined  to  your  home 
with  a  cold  or  fiu  and  done  some  dial  twist- 
ing during  the  daylight  hours.  While  I  am  In 
full  sympathy  with  those  who  worry  about 
the  irifluence  of  television  on  our  young,  the 
samples  I  have  seen  of  daytime  television 
makes  me  worry  too  about  the  network's 
underestimation  of  the  intelligence  of  Amer- 
ica's wives  and  mothers.  But  this  Is  not  the 
question  before  us  now. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  of  us  In  Congress 
can  on  the  one  hand  object  to  the  calibre 
of  present  progranunlng  and  on  the  other 
reject  the  only  sensible  alternative  which 
has  been  presented. 

What  are  the  guarantees  that  Free  Choice 
Television  will  offer  a  prtferable  alternative? 
The  obvious  answer  to  that  can  be  found  in 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  viewing  public.  If 
they  don't  Uke  it,  they  won't  buy  it.  Unless 
subscription  television  offers  programs  so 
superior  to  those  which  the  pubUc  already 
is  paying  for  through  its  purchase  of  ad- 
vertised products,  then  It  will  fall.  The  de- 
mand for  excellence,  the  demand  to  present 
a  supplement,  an  alternative,  something  ad- 
ditional to  and  better  than  that  which  can 
be  had  for  the  turning  of  the  dial — this 
demand  must  be  met  by  Free  Choice  Televi- 
sion before  it  will  succeed  In  attracting  and 
holding  the  nimiber  of  subscribers  required 
to  make  the  system  an  economic  possibility. 

Will  free  choice  television  bring  an  end 
to  established  commercial  broadcasting? 
Certainly  not.  As  long  as  there  Eire  products 
to  sell,  there  will  be  advertisers  who  will  want 
to  use  this  excellent  medium  to  sell  them. 
Will  tree  choice  television  take  away  from 
the  already  limited  fare  of  commercial  tele- 


vision? In  my  opinion,  the  answer  again  is 
no.  I  carefully  have  studied  the  rules  under 
which  the  PCC  will  authorize  free  choice  TV. 
These  rules  offer  ample  safeguards  to  insure 
that  subscription  television  will  only  be  sup- 
plemental television,  giving  the  public  • 
wider  choice.  Under  these  rules  one  might 
question  whether  Free  Choice  Television  can 
succeed.  But  there  Is  no  question  that  they 
protect  established  broadcasting. 

If,  once  Free  Choice  Television  is  In  opera- 
tion, there  develops  some  infringement  on 
established  programming  which  we  have  not 
now  anticipated,  then  it  is  reassuring  to 
know  that.  Congress  willing,  the  FCC  will 
still  be  there  and,  the  public  wlUlng,  the 
Congress  will  stlU  be  here  to  add  whatever 
additional  restrictions  are  necessary. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  free  choice  tel- 
evision will  present  an  opportunity  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  new  Job  opportunities.  New 
Industries  always  bring  new  employment  pos- 
sibilities. When  television  first  entered  the 
scene,  theatre  owners  predicted  it  would  put 
thousands  out  of  Jobs.  T*ie  contrary  was 
true.  Today  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
employees  make  their  livings  through  televi- 
sion. It  Is  always  thvis  with  new  Industries 
and  so  it  will  be  with  Free  Choice  TV. 

Opponents  of  Free  Choice  TV  raise  the 
false  spectre  of  unemployment  In  the  theatri- 
cal Industry,  when  the  very  reverse  will  be 
true. 

We  have  read  in  the  newspapers  for  many 
months  of  the  opera  companies  and  sym- 
phony orchestras  which  face  doubtf Ui  futures 
of  rising  costs. 

What  better  way  to  provide  opera  and  sym- 
phony with  a  new  source  of  income  than  to 
make  them  avaUable  to  millions  through  the 
mediiun  of  free  choice  TV,  millions  who  to- 
day are  denied  the  cultural  pleasures  of  fine 
arts. 

As  with  the  cultinral  community,  the  en- 
tertainment Industry  wiU  be  a  beneficiary. 
Similarly,  legitimate  theatre  and  the  movie 
Industry  will  find  significant  new  revenue 
opportunities  in  Free  Choice  Television, 
which  will  supply  the  finances  for  expanded 
new  productions. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  underem- 
plojmaent  was  rife  in  my  town,  Hollywood,  the 
film  capital  of  the  world,  where,  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  31%  of  the  Industry  labor  pool  was 
unemployed. 

The  \inemployment  fell  heaviest  on  the 
makeup  artists,  technicians,  electricians,  car- 
penters, and  other  skilled  workmen  because 
film-makers  have  gone  abroad  in  search  of 
cheap  labor  and  lower  production  costs. 

As  a  result,  the  State  of  California  was  pay- 
ing these  unemployed  more  than  $400,000  a 
week  in  unemployment  benefits  while  suffer- 
ing a  payroll  loss  of  $200,000  a  day. 

The  advent  of  Free  Choice  Television— 
which  must  under  Federal  Commimications 
Commission  rules — show  new  first-run 
movies  might  not  completely  cure  the  Holly- 
wood unemployment  problem,  but  it  very 
likely  would  open  for  the  Industry  a  vast 
additional  market  with  significant  new 
sources  of  revenue  for  new  and  more  numer- 
ous productions. 

Because  film  presentations  on  Free  Choice 
Television  would  be  uninterrupted  by  com- 
mercials, filmmakers  will  be  encouraged  to 
develop  new  productions  which  lend  them- 
selves to  the  home  screen — not  truncated 
versions  of  old  movies  where  only  part  of 
the  film  can  be  seen  or  capsule  movies  tai- 
lored to  the  one-hour  time  slot,  but  full- 
length  features,  extravaganzas,  high-quality 
pictures  permitting  the  full  capabilities  of 
the  art. 

Instead  of  the  tawdry  sexploitation  films 
that  now  seem  to  dominate  American  studio 
production.  Free  Choice  Television  would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  strive  for  quality 
drama — films  and  plays  that  actors  long  to 
play  and  which  a  substantial  part  of  the 
American  public  would  like  to  see  on  tele- 
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vision.  It  woiild  give  the  American  producer 
an  exact  means  of  knowing  precisely  the  type 
of  film  the  American  audiences  want  to  see. 

Freedom  of  choice — what  could  be  a  more 
inherent  right  In  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  will  be  a  shocking  travesty 
if  we  deny  the  public  Its  right  to  Free  Choice 
Television.  It  will  be  a  dark  moment  for  that 
system  If  this  Congress — or  any  Congress — 
ever  legislatively  denies  a  legitimate  business 
Its  proper  right  to  succeed  or  fail  in  the 
marketplace  based  upon  its  ability  to  pro- 
vide new  services  for  the  public.  We  ask  no 
more — we  are  entitled  to  no  less. 

Again  my  thanks  for  permitting  me  to 
submit  this  statement  this  morning. 


A  STRONGER   POSITION   FOR   THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  hope, 
that  the  course  of  events  in  Vietnam  is 
leading  toward  a  much  stronger  position 
for  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
milltarUy  and  politically. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  the  distin- 
guished British  tactician.  Sir  Robert 
Thompson,  has  reported  to  President 
Nixon  that  there  have  been  vital  im- 
provements in  the  situation  in  the  Viet- 
namese countryside,  where  the  Saigon 
government's  authority  Is  being  extended 
and  the  Vietcong's  influence  eroded  away. 
Ckjlumnist  Joseph  Alsop  recently  wrote 
about  these  developments  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  while  another  observer, 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  of  the  Evening  Star, 
saw,  in  speculation  of  a  forthcoming 
offensive  by  the  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese, indications  of  a  Communist  plan 
to  try  to  forestall  the  Vietnamization  of 
the  war  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  both  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  5,  1969) 

BRrroN's  Report  on  Vietnam  Must  Have 
Heartened  Nocon 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Within  the  U.S.  government,  there  is  still 
an  enormous  diversity  of  viewpoint,  and  even 
of  factual  reporting,  about  the  present  stage 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Some  time  ago,  this 
drove  President  Nixon  to  adopt  an  expedient 
without  past  American  precedent,  so  far  as  is 
known. 

To  get  a  more  solid  feel  of  the  real  situa- 
tion, and  more  particularly  the  situation  In 
the  Vietnamese  countryside,  the  President 
asked  Sir  Robert  Thompson  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam on  his  behalf.  One  may  guess  the  Presi- 
dent chooe  this  distloguished  Englishman  as 
his  on-the-spot  observer  for  two  linked 
reasons. 

On  the  one  hand;  he  wanted  a  man  who 
was  free  of  aU  entanglement  in  the  debates 
of  our  bureaucrats,  analysts  and  policy- 
makers, which  so  often  reflect  debaters' 
vested  Interests.  And  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  to  find  a  man  with  the  solid  experience 
to  compare  past  and  present,  and  therefore 
to  measure  progress — or  the  lack  of  It. 

Sir  Robert's  quaUflcatlons  were  obvious.  He 
was  one  of  the  masterminds  of  the  successful 
British  effort  to  defeat  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist guerrillas  in  Malaya.  In  addition,  he 
bad  intimate  knowledge  of  Vietnam,  where 
he  served,  from  1961  1xrl966,  as  head  of  the 
Brttlah  advisory  mission.  And  his  freedom 
from  any  optimistic  bias  bad  recently  been 


proved  by  his  decidedly  gloomy  book,  "No 
Exit  From  Vietnam." 

As  an  unobtrusive  presidential  emissary. 
Sir  Robert  therefore  undertook  a  long  Jour- 
ney In  South  Vietnam,  covering  key  prov- 
inces from  northern  I  Corps  to  the  Delta  In 
the  south.  As  one  must  do  to  find  the  rice- 
roots  realities,  he  did  most  of  his  Investigat- 
ing at  the  district  level  where  the  rice-roota 
war  is  fought.  And  he  took  along  expert  as- 
sistants, weU  qualified  to  check  upon  and  also 
to  amplify  the  facts  that  he  gathered. 

Sir  Robert  then  ^returned  to  Washington  a 
few  days  ago,  and  "The  Thompson  Report," 
officially  so-called  by  the  insiders,  vras  for- 
mally delivered  to  the  President  on  Wednes- 
day. What  he  heard  from  Sir  Robert  must 
have  encouraged  the  President  very  greatly. 

The  truth  is  that  Sir  Robert  found  a  sit- 
uation so  radlcaUy  changed  that  he  largely 
abandoned  the  pessimism  Implied  by  the 
"No  Exit" — that"ominous  phrase — in  the  title 
of  his  recent  book.  He  did  not  paint  a  purely 
rosy  pictiu«,  to  be  sure. 

He  was  far  from  satisfied,  for  Instance, 
with  the  effort  made  to  date  to  track  down 
and  eliminate  the  higher  command  groups 
of  the  Vletcong.  And  he  warned  that  if  peace 
came  with  these  command  groups  still  in 
being,  though  In  refuge,  they  might  later 
attempt  to  regenerate  a  Communist  resist- 
ance movement. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Robert  also  found 
that  the  entire  Vletcong  structure  was  being 
powerfully  and  quite  rapidly  eroded,  all  over 
South  Vietnam.  The  rates  and  degrees  of 
erosion  naturally  varied  from  province  to 
province,  and  even  from  district  to  district; 
but  the  main  features  were  everywhere  the 
same. 

The  guerrillas  and  local  force  soldiers,  who 
are  the  "enforcers"  of  the  VC  bosses,  are 
everywhere  defecting  or  falling  in  battle  in 
great  numbers:  and  they  are  not  being  suc- 
cessfully replaced.  The  VC  recruiting  base  Is 
everywhere  shrinking  drastically,  owing  to 
the  solid  extension  of  government  authority. 
And  In  these  ways,  the  VC  are  progressively 
losing  their  former  authority  over  the  people 
of  the  countryside. 

What  this  means  to  Hanoi  can  be  gauged 
from  a  remark  that  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap 
made  to  a  European  correspondent  some  time 
ago.  "I  am  not  concerned,"  said  Olap,  "with 
the  military  successes  of  the  US/GVN.  I 
would  only  become  concerned  when  the  US/ 
GVN  began  to  destroy  the  VC  political  Infra- 
structure." 

That  grave  cause  for  concern  now  stares 
Gen.  Glap  In  the  face.  For  the  command 
groups.  In  their  mountain  and  Jungle  ref- 
uges, are  no  more  than  the  brains  of  this 
political  infrastructure  that  Glap  spoke  of. 
Without  their  former  apparatus  of  control 
of  the  countryside — above  all,  without  guer- 
rillas and  soldiers  to  Impose  their  will — the 
VC  party  secretaries  are  like  Mafia  bosses 
with  no  gunmen  under  their  command. 

Control  of  the  coimtryslde  and  Its  popu- 
lation is  in  fact  the  primary,  most  vital  mis- 
sion of  this  political  Infrastructure.  This  is 
why  the  VC  structure  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
Hanoi's  primary,  most  vital  asset.  And  the 
progressive  erosion  of  this  structure,  reported 
by  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  is  therefore  a  des- 
perate matter  for  Etemol — which  probably 
explains  the  new  Infiltration  figures  that  are 
the  second  part  of  the  story. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  2,  1909] 
Questions  Raised  on  Ants  or  Hanoi's 
Leaders 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
Continuing  speculation  about  a  forthccnn- 
Ing  Conununlst  offensive  in  South  Vietnam 
raises  a  number  of  questions  about  the  real 
objectives  of  the  leaders  in  Hanoi. 
The  biggest  question  Is  whether  these  lead- 


ers really  want  the  complete  XJB.  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam  that  they  have  been 
demanding  for  so  long.  A  major  offensive  at 
this  stage  might  Indicate  that  they  do  not. 
In  any  event,  the  expectation  of  a  new 
Communist  push  that  is  something  more 
than  the  periodic  "high-points"  of  the  last 
few  months  is  widespread.  The  general  esti- 
mate Is  that  It  will  come  In  the  first  week* 
or  months  of  the  new  year. 

One  piece  of  evidence  pointing  to  this  con. 
elusion  Is  an  Increase  In  Communist  Infil- 
tration rates  after  a  six-month  lull  when  re- 
placements of  North  Vietnamese  troops  feU 
below  casualty  rates  in  the  South.  Within 
the  last  two  weeks,  infiltration  has  risen  to 
about  1,000  men  a  day,  which  was  the  aver- 
age for  the  peak  year  of  1968. 

Even  so,  few  American  military  experts 
believe  that  the  enemy  can  mount  an  attack 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  great  Tet  offensive 
of  1968.  The  enormous  losses  taken  at  that 
time,  particularly  in  local  guerrilla  forces, 
have  never  been  made  up.  What  the  enemy 
can  do,  however,  is  to  concentrate  his 
strength  to  bring  strong  pressure  to  bear  In 
the  north  and  near  the  Cambodian  border. 

The  question  Is  why  the  Communists 
should  decide  to  Increase  the  level  of  fight- 
ing at  a  time  when  American  troops  are  be- 
ginning to  disengage  from  Vietnam.  In  his 
report  to  the  nation  on  Nov.  3,  President 
Nixon  made  it  clear  that  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal will  depend  on  the  level  of  enemy 
activity  over  the  coming  months.  The  low 
rate  of  Communist  Infiltration  at  the  time 
was  singled  out  as  an  encouraging  sign. 

The  outlook  is  less  encouraging  today.  A 
full-scale  enemy  offensive  early  next  year 
could  radically  change  the  withdrawal  sched- 
ule. In  his  November  3  speech,  Nixon  warned 
that  if  remaining  American  forces  were 
Jeopardized  by  increased  enemy  action,  he 
would  not  "hesitate  to  take  strong  and  ef- 
fective measures  to  deal  with  that  situa- 
tion." 

For  the  Communist  leaders  deliberately  to 
provoke  such  measures  makes  little  sense  ou 
the  face  of  It.  Logically,  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  sit  tight  and  wait  for  the  de- 
parture of  all  American  ground  combat  forces 
before  heating  up  the  war.  The  possible  bene- 
fits they  might  hope  for  from  an  offensive 
at  this  time  would  be  outweighed  by  a  de- 
cision in  Washington  to  halt  the  withdrawal 
of  troops. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  leaders  In 
Hanoi  have  a  good  deal  more  faith  In  the 
success  of  "Vietnamization"  than  many 
Americans  have.  They  may,  in  fact,  believe 
that  a  continued  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  is  their  only  hope  of  reaching  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  war. 

The  Communists  are  very  well  aware  of 
the  very  real  progress  that  has  been  made 
over  the  past  year  In  the  program  of  rural 
pacification — which  Is  a  polite  word  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Communist  Infrastructure 
in  the  vUlages  and  hamlets.  They  know  that 
the  government  in  Saigon  is  consolidating 
its  control  over  the  great  majority  of  the 
population. 

These  leaders  may  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that,  given  a  year  or  two  of  relative 
respite,  the  Saigon  government  will  be  too 
strong  to  be  challenged  successfully  either 
on  the  battlefield  or  at  the  conference  table. 
It  also  will  be  very  much  less  vulnerable 
to  pressure  from  Washington  after  the  de- 
parture of  American  troops. 

In  thU  situation,  the  Communist  leaders 
know  that  they  could  kiss  good  by  any  hope 
of  playing  a  significant  role  In  the  future 
political  life  of  South  Vietnam.  Their  major 
hope  today  Is  that  the  U.S.  government,  un- 
der pressure  from  anti-war  sentiment,  will 
impose  on  Saigon  the  kind  of  regime  that 
they  demand.  A  new  Communist  offensive 
at  this  stagfe,  which  might  bring  a  halt  In 
American  troop  withdrawals,  could  well  be 
aimed  at  this  result. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  MARYLAND  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Senate  accepted  the  C€A- 
ference  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
public  works  appropriations  bill.  This  bill 
contains  five  measures  upon  which  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  most  important. 
Is  the  $800  million  appropriation  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  water 
quality  treatment  facilities.  This  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
efforts  to  restore  the  quality  of  our 
waters.  Water  pollution  is  a  major  prob- 
lem confronting  our  society,  as  everyone 
by  now  realizes.  To  achieve  clean  water 
requires  technological  skill  and  plenty 
of  money.  We  alretuiy  have  the  former. 
This -bill  will  begin  to  provide  us  with 
the  latter. 

Our  Nation  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  who  was  responsible  for  an 
appropriation  $586  million  above  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  and  $836 
million  above  the  House  flgiire.  Senator 
Ellender  recognized  the  need  for  these 
funds,  and  I  commend  him  for  his  lead- 
ership and  foresight. 

The  appropriations  bill  contains  $6.5 
million  to  continue  the  enlarging  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal.  The 
canal,  linking  the  Delware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bays,  is  a  major  route  of  North 
Atlantic  merchant  ships  and  provides  a 
direct  and  moneysaving  passage  be- 
tween New  York  and  Baltimore.  With  the 
new  larger  ships  now  coming  into  serv- 
ice, particularly  the  container  vessels, 
the  canal's  enlargement  is  vital  for 
Maryland's  maritime  interests  and  there- 
by crucial  to  th£^tate's  continuing  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

I  regret  the  full  $10.8  million,  which 
could  be  used  for  the  project,  was  not 
appropriated.  I  thank  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisianf.  for  the  Senate- approved 
$7  million  appropriation  and  understand 
completely  the  pressures  he  was  under  in 
the  conference  to  compromise.  The  $6.5 
million  appropriation  is  insufQcient  to  ac- 
celerate the  completion  date  of  the  canal 
project.  This  I  regret.  But  it  does  main- 
tain the  pace  of  the  work  going  on  and, 
in  a  time  when  other  projects  have  been 
cut  back  or  eliminated  for  reasons  of 
economy,  I  am  pleased  that  the  canal 
work  will  continue  at  its  current 
momentum. 

The  Bloomington  project  in  western 
Maryland  receives  $1.4  million  in  this 
bill.  This  will  provide  money  to  begin 
actual  construction  on  this  important 
dam.  Bloomington  will  provide  flood  con- 
trol^ water  supply,  and  recreation  for  the 
Upper  Potomac  Basin.  It  is  a  key  project 
for  Maryland.  It  is  also  vital  for  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  region,  pro- 
viding long-term  water  supply  for  the  2 
million  people  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  important  project  beneficial  to 
Maryland  receives  but  a  token  payment 
in  this  bill.  I  am  referring  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  model.  Authorized  a  few  years 
ago,  the  model  is  now  expected  to  cost 
$15  million.  It  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  hydraulics  of  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  important  estu- 


aries In  the  world.  The  Chesapeake  is 
vital  to  not  only  Maryland's  well-being, 
but  the  Nation's  as  well.  It  Is  a  natural 
resource  of  remarkable  versatility.  Yet 
its  ecological  stability  is  constantly  en- 
dangered. The  bay  is  threatened  by  in- 
creases in  both  pollution  and  population. 
We  must  know  more  if  we  are  to  protect 
and  develop  it  wisely.  The  model  will  help 
provide  us  with  the  knowledge  required. 
Yet  only  $30,000  is  allocated  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  does  not  even  allow  the 
model  to  get  off  the  ground.  It  is  mean- 
ingful only  to  the  extent  that  it  provides 
an  accompanying  study  with  some  money 
to  continue.  The  model  itself  will  never 
be  built  at  this  level  of  funding.  If  we  are 
to  have  the  model,  we  must  appropriate 
far  larger  sums.  The  Chesapeake  Bay 
model  needs  a  yearly  appropriation  of 
$2  miUion,  not  a  sum  in  the  thousands. 
The  final  project  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion is  one  that  truly  benefits  the  entire 
Nation.  It  is  the  national  shoreline  study 
authorized  last  year  by  legislation  I  pre- 
pared. The  study  will  give  us  an  overview 
of  our  coastal  erosion  problems  and  rec- 
ommend priority  projects  and  a  national 
program  to  combat  erosion.  The  $150,000 
provided  in  this  bill  starts  the  study  off. 
A  substantial  increase  in  fimding  will  be 
needed  next  year  if  the  study  is  to  be 
completed  on  time.  I  have  brought  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriation's  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  and  he  was 
most  imderstanding.  I  expect  to  request 
the  needed' additional  funds  next  year 
and  hope  that  they  can  be  provided.  The 
study  will  make  a  major  contribution  to 
solving  a  significant  problem  in  the 
coastal  zone. 


THE  BUDGETARY  PROCESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  stop  to 
consider  for  a  moment  the  overall  Gov- 
ernment framework  of  expenditures  and 
revenues  within  which  we  operate,  and 
to  consider  whether  we  might  improve 
the  system  in  the  next  and  succeeding 
years  so  that  ill-considered,  patch-work 
revenue  bills  and  appropriations  bills, 
such  as  the  tax  bill  we  have  just  debated, 
need  not  be  foisted  upon  our  constitu- 
ents and  our  economy  in  the  future. 

Our  major  problem  in  Congress,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  that  of  controlling  ex- 
penditures. We  can  attribute  the  infia- 
tionary  impetus  in  our  economy  today 
and  the  high  taxes  we  pay  to  the  lack 
of  a  thorough  system  of  Government  ex- 
penditure controls,  and  the  related  lack 
of  a  comprehensive,  systematic  approach 
to  appropriation  and  tax  legislation. 

We  have  laimched  into  major  Federal 
expenditures  in  the  social  services  sector 
in  the  decade  of  the  1960's  which  will 
total  over  $80  billion  in  this  fiscal  year 
alone.  Of  this  incredibly  large  sum,  I 
would  guess  that  at  least  half  is  wasted 
and  used  ineffectively  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
thorough  budgetary  process  and  due  to 
the  multiplicity  of  Federal  prograHfts  and 
their  associated  redtape. 

I,  and,  I  am  sure,  all  other  Senators, 
would  like  to  see  the  social  problems  we 
face  today  conquered — slums,  racial 
strife,  crime,  hunger,  congestion  In  the 


cities,  and  water  and  air  pollution.  But 
to  do  so  we  must  marshal  our  scarce  re- 
sources better  than  we  have  In  the  past. 
We  must  control  expenditures  and  make 
every  tax  dollar  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment generate  a  dollar's  worth  of  real 
benefit  to  the  American  people.  And  we 
must  not  allow  our  desire  to  give  our 
constituents  every  tax  break  we  can  to 
result  in  closing  off  the  critical  soiu-ce  of 
capital  in  our  economy,  corporate  re- 
tained earnings,  when  that  source  of 
capital  is  essentially  what  finances  in- 
novations and  productivity  increases  in 
our  economy. 

I  would  plead,  therefore,  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  that  we  more  carefully  plan 
our  future  appropriation  and  tax  pro- 
grams to  make  more  effective  use  of  our 
taxpayers'  moneys,  and  in  particular  to 
coordinate  the  budgeting  process  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  our  expendi- 
ture planning  in  Congress.  To  this  end, 
we  should  attempt  to  cooperate  with 
President  Nixon  in  his  recent  moves  to- 
ward rationalizing  the  expenditure  proc- 
ess, such  as  his  efforts  to  cut  redtape  in 
the  Federal  programs  under  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  consolidate  programs,  and 
to  expand  the  revenue-sharing  concept 
which  would  eliminate  so  much  waste  in 
the  maze  of  Federal  programs.  Also,  we 
should  consider  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  legislative  expenditure  ceiling  con- 
cept and  the  need  for  a  "zero-base"  budg- 
eting process,  whereby  ofBcials  In  charge 
of  programs  must  justify  all  of  their  de- 
partment's budget  and  not  merely  the 
increase  over  last  year's  budget. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  House  the  recent  speech  by  Dr. 
Arttiur  Burns  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  in 
which  he  outlined  the  basic  approach  of 
the  executive  branch  toward  the  ration- 
alization of  the  expenditure-appropria- 
tion-tax process.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
join  with  me  in  pursuing  better  structur- 
ing of  the  expenditure-appropriation-tax 
process  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
and  to  help  the  President  effect  his  plans 
in  this  regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Contkoi.  of  Government  ExPENDirtiMS 
(Address  by  Arthur  P.  Burns,  counsellor  to 

the  President,  to  the  Tax  Foundation) 

This  year  the  Congress  has  deroted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  tax  legislation.  Besides 
aiding  the  flght  against  inflation  by  extend- 
ing the  mcome  tax  surcharge  temporarily, 
the  Congress  has  been  heavily  engaged  In 
writing  a  tax  reform  bill  that  Is  of  major 
significance  to  the  American  pubUc.  If  the 
blU  survives  in  something  like  Its  present 
form,  some  troublesome  Inequities  under 
existing  law  will  finally  be  corrected.  How- 
ever, the  relative  tax  burden  borne  by  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations  will  also  be  changed, 
with  corporate  Income  tax  UabUltles  grad- 
ually going  up  about  6  blUlon  doUars  by 
1975  and  mdlvldual  income  texes  coming 
down  12  billion  dollars. 

This  projected  shift  In  the  tax  structure 
win  favor  consumption  at  the  expense  w 
capital  formation.  Such  a  development  will 
be  useful  In  the  short  nin  by  helping  to  cool 
off  the  business  Investment  boom  that  is 
stUl  under  way,  but  It  may  damage  prospects 
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for  the  long-term  growth  of  our  economy. 
We  surely  cannot  afford  to  take  capital 
formation  or  economic  progress  for  granted. 
If  our  economy  Is  to  grow  and  prosper  In  the 
future,  as  It  both  can  and  should,  business 
enterprise  may  well  need  the  stimulation  of 
an  improving  tax  climate. 

In  recent  times,  our  nation  has  moved 
rapidly  towards  the  welfare  state,  such  as 
various  European  countries  previously  de- 
veloped. Unlike  these  countries,  however,  we 
also  devote  an  enormous  part  of  our  re- 
sources to  meeting  the  needs  of  an  Intricate 
and  far-flung  defense  system.  Thus  far,  the 
prodigious  productivity  of  American  Industry 
has  made  It  possible  to  finance  liberally  both 
our  defense  needs  and  the  social  services  of 
government.  But  In  order  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  growing  scale  of  our  public  con- 
sumption without  doing  injury  to  private 
consumption,  the  productivity  of  our  fac- 
tories, mines,  farms,  construction  enter- 
prises, and  service  trades  may  have  to  Improve 
more  rapidly  than  In  the  past.  This  will  not 
be  av,-compU8hed  without  substantial  and  In- 
creasing Investment  in  new  and  better  tools 
of  production.  The  projected  shift  In  the 
structure  of  taxation  therefore  seems  un- 
desirable to  me,  and  I  trust  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation  will 
soon  point  the  way  to  a  better  balance  In  our 
tax  system. 

I  do  cot  know  at  precisely  what  point  the 
burdens  of  taxation  will  materially  serve  to 
check  our  nation's  economic  progress,  but  I 
also  do  not  think  It  wise  to  test  this  issue 
too  closely.  The  trend  of  governmental 
spending  and  taxes  In  the  past  forty  years 
has  been  sharply  and  Inexorably  upward.  In 
1929,  government  expenditures  at  the  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  levels  amounted  to 
about  10  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  the 
nation's  production.  This  fraction  rose  to 
about  20  percent  In  1940,  to  about  30  per- 
cent In  1960,  and  to  about  35  percent  this 
year.  The  broad  trend  of  taxation  has  been 
very  similar.  With  over  a  third  of  our  na- 
tion's output  already  moving  Into  the  hands 
of  the  tax  collector,  it  seems  hardly  prudent 
to  contemplate  any  further  Increase  In  the 
level  of  taxation.  And  yet.  unless  we  bring 
government  expenditures  under  better  con- 
trol than  we  yet  have,  the  modest  over-all 
reduction  of  tax  rates  that  the  tax  reform 
bill  projects  will  prove  abortive  and  further 
increases  In  the  level  of  taxation  may  be- 
come unavoidable. 

As  our  nation's  economy  has  grown  and 
as  our  political  democracy  has  widened,  the 
responsibilities  assumed  by  government  have 
kept  Increasing.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  the  ris- 
ing curve  of  Federal  expenditures  first 
crossed  the  100  billion  dollar  mark.  It  now 
appears  likely  that  the  200  billion  doUar 
mark  will  be  crossed  the  next  fiscal  year;  so 
that  we  will  be  adding  as  much  to  the  Fed- 
eral spending  rate  in  a  mere  nine  years  as 
it  took  nearly  two  centuries  to  achieve 
previously. 

The  explosive  Increase  of  Federal  spend- 
ing during  this  decade  is  conunonly  attrib- 
uted to  the  defense  establishment,  or  more 
simply  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  fact  Is, 
however,  that  civilian  programs  are  the  pre- 
ponderant cause  of  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
budget.  When  we  compare  the  budget  of 
1964  with  the  estimates  for  this  fiscal  year, 
we  find  that  total  Federal  spending  shows  a 
rise  of  74  billion  doUars,  while  defense  out- 
lays are  larger  by  only  23  bUllon.  If  we  go 
back  to  1953,  when  the  Korean  war  ended, 
and  take  Into  account  state  and  local  expend- 
itures as  well  as  Federal,  we  find  that  de- 
fense outlays  have  been  responsible  for  only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  vast  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  government  that  has  occiu-red  since 
then. 

Thus,  the  basic  fiscal  fact  Is  that  spend- 
ing for  social  programs  now  dominates  our 
public  budgets.  Although  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's direct  Involvement  In  problems  of 
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social  welfare  »  a  recent  deretoptnent.  It  !■ 
alretuiy  huge  and  U  growing  at  a  fast  rate. 
Tbls  fiscal  year,  programs  for  educAtlocx,  man- 
power, health.  Income  Mcurlty,  housing,  com- 
munity development,  and  crime  prevention 
will  cost  over  80  billion  doUars — a  sum  that 
exceeds  all  the  spending  done  by  the  Federal 
government  In  Uie  peak  year  of  the  Korean 
war.  Federal  aid  to  the  poor  will  al(»e  cost 
27  bllUon  dollars  this  year.  In  contrast  to 
12  bllUon  In  1964.  Grants  In  aid  to  states  and 
localities  will  cost  about  25  billion  dollars.  In 
contrast  to  15  bUllon  In  1967,  10  bllUon  m 
1964.  and  5  blUlon  In  195a 

This  upsiirge  of  Federal  spending  Is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  economic  and  social  difficulties 
that  afflict  many  of  our  communities — wit- 
ness the  slums,  ghettoes,  racial  strife,  poor 
public  schools,  teenage  unemployment,  drug 
addiction,  poor  health,  student  disorders. 
Inadequate  transportation,  traffic  congestion, 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  unsafe  streets 
and  parks.  The  Federal  government  has  tried 
to  solve  these  complex  problems  by  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on  projects  that  have 
often  been  hastily  devised.  Hundreds  of 
grant-in-aid  programs  dealing  with  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  other  local  needs 
were  established  in  quick  succession.  Several 
regional  conunlsslons  were  established  to  seek 
better  balance  in  economic  development  and 
social  improvement.  An  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  was  established  to  aid 
local  communities,  both  urban  and  rural, 
that  sufl'er  from  excessive  unemployment  or 
Inadequate  Incomes.  More  recently,  a  Model 
Cities  Program  was  established,  aspiring  to 
achieve  what  our  best  city  planners  can 
contrive.  By  proceeding  In  all  these  direc- 
tions, we  have  created  a  costly  governmental 
maze  that  Involves  much  duplication  and 
waste,  that  often  hampers  the  constructive 
efforts  of  local  officials,  and — ^perhaps  worst 
of  all — that  practically  defies  full  under- 
standing or  evaluation. 

Nowadays,  many  local  government  officials, 
InstecMl  of  grappling  with  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  their  communities,  devote  their 
finest  energy  to  maximizing  and  husbanding 
the  Federal  grants  that  happen  to  be  avail- 
able. With  over  600  categorical  programs  of 
Federal  aid  to  choose  from,  there  Is  plenty 
to  keep  them  busy.  Many  of  the  programs  in- 
volve tedious  procedural  steps  extending 
over  a  number  of  months  before  a  com- 
munity can  learn  whether  Federal  funds  are 
to  be  granted  for  its  proposed  project.  Each 
program  Is  equipped  with  Its  own  set  of  ad- 
ministrative requirements  Involving  endless 
forms  and  reports.  If  a  local  official  attempts 
to  draw  upon  several  funding  sources  to  help 
finance  a  neighborhood  project,  he  may  be 
confronted  with  a  mass  of  complex  applica- 
tion forms  weighing  several  pounds,  with 
Federal  processing  steps  that  may  take  well 
over  a  year  to  elicit  a  "yes"  or  "no"  response, 
and  with  stringent  requirements  for  hun- 
dreds of  detailed  reports.  Further,  this  offi- 
cial will  usually  have  to  work  with  Federal 
representatives  scattered  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent cities  In  order  to  arrange  the  project. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  one  Federal  program  requires 
over  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  forms  and 
reports;  that  a  grant  Involving  91,000  may 
require  over  30  major  Federal  agency  steps, 
including  review  by  a  15-man  advisory  com- 
mittee and  headquarters  approval;  that  a 
department  of  one  state  has  counted  120 
different  reports  that  it  Is  required  to  submit 
to  a  particular  Federal  agency,  many  of  them 
on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis;  and  that 
there  are  numerous  Instances  in  which  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments  make  inde- 
pendent studies  of  the  same  community 
without  one  agency  knowing  what  the  other 
is  doing  or  having  em  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  results  of  the  other  studies.  The  mere 
listing  of  all  Federal  requirements  Imposed 
on  states  and  cooununitles  would  be  so  vol- 
tmalnous  that  It  has  never  been  done. 


As  a  result  ot  this  administrative  mor 
Tarlous  nderal  programs  are  half  smothered 
in  paper.  Kmtdoyees  at  an  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  required  to  devote  ttme  to  detaUed 
pi^MT  work  irtilcb  would  be  better  devoted  to 
rethinking  program  objectives  or  siiestlnc 
the  extent  to  which  present  objectives  are 
being  met.  More  Important,  help  may  not 
reach  the  people  who  need  It  until  months — 
sometimes  years — after  it  should,  with  much 
of  the  money  meanwhile  siphoned  off  by  the 
bureaucracy.  To  give  only  a  few  outstanding 
examples,  neither  the  achievements  of  the 
compensatory  education  program,  nor  at  the 
urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance  programs, 
nor  of  the  public  assistance  programs  have 
come  very  close  to  the  expectations  of  our 
lawmakers. 

In  view  of  the  explosive  growth  of  Federal 
spending  and  the  ineffectiveness  or  Ineffi- 
ciency of  much  ot  it,  I  am-  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  need  for  expenditure  reform  may  be 
even  greater  than  the  need  for  tax  reform. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  a  new  Administra- 
tion is  that  It  can  move  with  energy  to 
change  the  direction  of  governmental  policy. 
President  Nixon  responded  to  this  opportu- 
nity by  taking  major  steps  to  win  control 
over  Federal  spending.  Needless  to  say,  ttte 
rapid  rise  of  the  consumer  price  level  has 
been  the  most  troublesotne  economic  problem 
facing  the  nation  this  year.  In  view  of  the 
infiatlonary  pressures  in  our  markets  for 
goods  and  services,  it  was  clearly  important 
that  the  Federal  government  curb  its  ^>end- 
Ing  beyond  the  eeirnest  move  to  frugality  that 
the  previous  Administration  made  in  Its 
closing  days.  In  all,  reductions  of  7%  billion 
dollars  from  the  January  budget  were  there- 
fore ordered  by  the  President  for  this  fiscal 
year.  These  reductions  were  widely  distrib- 
uted among  government  agencies,  with  4.1 
billion  allocated  to  the  Defense  Department 
and  3.4  billion  to  the  rest  of  the  government. 
Moreover,  when  Congress  later  passed  or  con- 
sidered legislation  that  foreshadowed  an  ex- 
penditure total  well  above  the  revised  budget 
of  $192.9  bUllon  that  the  President  had  sub- 
mitted, he  firmly  announced  that  he  would 
try  his  utmost  to  see  to  it  that  Federal 
finances  continue  to  be  subject  to  ttie  celling 
that  he  had  imposed.  Later  In  the  year.  In 
order  to  deal  with  the  special  probdem  of  run- 
away construction  costs,  the  President  or- 
dered a  cutback  ot  75  percent  In  Federal 
construction  contracts. 

Administrative  steps  were  also  taken  by  the 
President  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment spending.  In  March  a  carefully 
planned  effort  to  cut  red  tape  got  under  way. 
As  a  first  step,  the  several  agencies  most 
closely  concerned  with  human  resources  were 
directed  to  adopt  common  regional  bound- 
aries and  to  locate  their  regional  olBoes  in 
the  same  cities.  Further,  a  review  was  started 
of  the  several  hundred  Federal  assistance 
programs,  with  the  objective  of  simplifying 
procedure,  cutting  down  on  the  paper  work, 
and  shifting  responsibilities  to  the  field  so 
that  decisions  could  be  made  both  more  ex- 
peditiously and  by  officials  who  are  in  closer 
touch  with  the  local  problems. 

The  Administration  has  also  sought  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  In  order  to  give  local  offi- 
cials greater  flexibility  to  meet  their  priority 
needs,  the  President  has  requested  authority 
to  consolidate  existing  grant-in-aid  cate- 
gories, subject  to  a  Congressional  veto  within 
60  days.  Moreover,  as  legislation  has  moved 
through  the  Congress,  the  Administration 
has  been  alert  to  the  op^Mrtunlty  of  convert- 
ing narrow  categorical  grants  Into  block 
grants  for  broad  functional  areas.  In  line 
with  this  policy,  proposals  for  grant  consoli- 
dation were  advanced  in  connection  with 
legislation  on  hospital  construction,  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  education,  and 
on  manpower  training  services,  as  well  as 
througti  the  api»r)priatlon  roate. 

But  by  far  the  most  Important  as  weU  as 
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the  most  dramatic  step  that  the  President 
has  taken  to  reform  expenditure  policy  is  his 
proposal  to  the  Congress  to  Inaugurate  a 
system  of  revenue  sharing.  This  proposal 
marks  a  milestone  in  Federal-State  relations. 
It  seeks  to  decentralize  governmental  power. 
It  seeks  to  restore  the  balance  that  existed 
in  earlier  decades  between  the  state  capitals 
and  the  national  capital.  Or  to  be  more  pre- 
cise, while  it  seeks  to  extend  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, it  insists  that  this  be  done  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  enable  local  officials  to  attend 
to  urgent  problems  within  their  own  Juris- 
dictions as  they  deem  best,  without  being 
subjected  to  rigid  Federal  controls  or  re-i 
quirements. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Administra- 
tion's revenue  sharing  proposal  are  as  fol- 
lows: First,  in  view  of  budgetary  constraints, 
the  revenue  sharing  fund  will  be  limited  in 
fiscal  1971  to  a  half  billion  dollars,  but  will 
subsequently  grow  fairly  rapidly  and  reach  6 
billion  dollars  by  the  mid-seventies.  Second, 
the  dlstrlbuUon  of  the  fund  among  the  states 
will  be  based  on  a  simple  formula  that  as- 
signs primary  weight  to  population,  but  also 
gives  some  weight  to  tax  effort.  Tliird,  the 
distribution  within  each  state  between  the 
state  g^ovemment  and  the  localities  will  be 
likewise  l>ased  on  a  formula,  so  that  each  unit 
of  government  within  a  state  will  be  assured 
a  share  that  is  proportionate  to  its  own  tax 
revenues.  Fourth,  no  restriction  will  be  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
the  Federal  government:  in  other  words,  each 
state,  county,  city,  or  town  will  rely  on  its 
own  Judgment  and  use  the  money  for  edu- 
cation, health  services,  parks,  law  enforce- 
ment, or  some  other  way.  as  it  deems  best. 

The  precise  details  of  this  revenue  sharing 
plan  grew  out  of  detailed  discussions  among 
members  of  the  Administration,  Congress- 
men, Governors,  Mayors,  and  county  officials. 
In  the  course  of  these  discussions  the  argu- 
ment was  sometimes  encountered  that  reve- 
nue sharing  may  lead  to  fiscal  Irresponsibil- 
ity, since  local  officials  may  be  careless  In 
using  funds  that  they  did  not  have  to  raise 
from  their  own  constituents.  This  argument 
cannot  be  dismissed.  It  might  in  fact  be  de- 
cisive if  the  practical  choice  were  between 
levying  local  taxes  or  Federal  taxes.  By  all 
indications,  however,  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  states  and  locaUties  will  continue 
to  grow,  and  the  only  real  question  is 
whether  Federal  grants  will  lead  to  more  or 
to  less  centralized  control.  In  taking  a 
definite  stand  for  decentralization,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  enunciated  a  policy  whose 
wisdom  is  now  widely  recognized  by  liberals 
as  well  as  conservatives  within  our  two  major 
political  parties. 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  preparation  of  the 
Administration's  revenue  sharing  plan,  it  has 
already  won  the  general  approval  of  the  Qov- 
ernors  Conference  and  also  of  the  leading 
national  organizations  of  mayors  and  county 
officials.  The  Administration's  own  thinking 
on  the  subject  is  not  rigid,  and  it  will  enter- 
tain any  reasonable  proposal  for  change  that 
would  facilitate  Congressional  approval.  In 
particular,  the  Administration  would  wel- 
come an  enlargement  of  the  projected  reve- 
nue sharing  fund,  provided  categorical 
grants  were  correspondingly  curtailed.  If  that 
happened,  revenue  sharing  would  grow  more 
rapidly  than  presently  contemplated,  and  the 
decentralization  of  government — which  has 
become  so  vital  to  order  and  efficiency  in  the 
public  economy — would  be  speeded. 

This  sketch  of  recent  progress  toward  Fed- 
eral expenditure  reform  should  be  reassuring 
to  responsible  citizens,  but  it  certainly  leaves 
no  room  for  complacency.  Much  of  the 
needed  legislation  has  yet  to  be  passed.  Many 
of  the  administrative  improvements  are  still 
in  an  early  stage  and  remain  to  be  tested.  The 
celling  of  9192.9  billion  on  this  year's  expend- 
iture is  not  entirely  secure.  True,  the  curve 
of  Federal  spending  is  now  rising  at  a  much 
slower  pace  than  in  recent  years,  but  the  im- 


provement would  be  less  impressive  if  the 
various  government-sponsored  financial 
agencies  were  all  included  in  the  budget. 
And,  as  far  as  I  can  Judge,  the  growth  of 
population,  the  need  to  Improve  our  social 
and  physical  environment,  and  the  widening 
concept  of  governmental  responsibility  will 
almost  inevitably  lead  to  large  additions  to 
Federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  expendi- 
tures in  the  future.  There  will  therefore  be 
a  continuing  need  to  control  governmental 
spending,  first,  in  order  to  avoid  strain  on  our 
physical  resources  of  labor  and  capital,  sec- 
ond, in  order  to  assure  the  continuance  of  a 
vigorous  private  sector,  and,  third,  in  order 
to  maintain  pressure  for  discriminating  Judg- 
ment on  priorities  as  well  as  for  economy  of 
execution  in  the  pubUc  sector.  These  are  dif- 
ficult requirements  and  they  will  not  be  met 
without  further  significant  expenditure  re- 
form. 

One  major  step  toward  reform  was  taken 
last  year  and  again  this  year  by  Congres- 
sional enactment  of  a  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures. A  legislative  budget  is  a  radical  de- 
parture in  budget-making,  and  Its  signifi- 
cance should  not  be  minimized  by  the  rub- 
bery texture  of  the  celling.  In  the  first  place, 
the  vigorous  discussion  surrounding  the 
legislative  celling  has  of  itself  served  to 
dampen  enthusiasm  for  larger  spending.  In 
the  second  place,  the  rubbery  ceiling  of  to- 
day can  become  a  rigid  ceiling  tomorrow.  If 
the  Congress  moves  in  this  direction,  its 
fragmented  approach  to  appropriations, 
which  will  doubtless  continue,  need  no 
longer  run  up  Federal  spending  as  It  has 
commonly  done  in  the  past. 

To  be  sure,  the  individual  appropriation 
acts  may  imply  a  much  larger  expenditure 
total  than  had  previously  been  legislated.  In 
that  event,  the  Congress  would  in  effect  say 
to  the  President:  "You  are  the  manager  of 
our  national  finances.  We  fixed  a  ceiling  on 
expenditures  earlier  in  the  year,  after  con- 
sidering your  budgetary  recommendations 
and  making  our  own  best  Judgment  of  what 
the  national  Interest  requires.  But  there  are 
several  hundred  of  us;  each  of  us  is  subject 
to  heavy  pressure  for  appropriations  that 
seem  vital  to  our  constituents,  and  we  find  it 
impossible  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  to 
trim  individual  appropriations  so  that  they 
be  consistent  with  the  expenditure  celling.  In 
view  of  our  Inability  to  agree  on  priorities, 
we  assign  this  responsibility  to  you;  but  we 
naturally  reserve  the  right  to  challenge  your 
actions  by  new  legislation."  Such  a  mandate 
by  the  Congress  would,  of  course,  not  make 
the  President's  Job  any  easier;  it  could  well 
lead  at  times  to  uneconomical  cutbacks;  and 
It  might  even  mean  that  we  will  have  only 
one-term  Presidents  in  the  future.  However, 
by  enabling  the  members  of  Congress  to 
satisfy  both  their  conscience  and  their  con- 
stituents, such  a  mandate  would  probably 
assure  that  total  expenditure  Is  kept  under 
decent  control. 

A  second  reform  of  vital  significance  would 
be  adoption  of  the  concept  of  zero-base 
budgeting.  Customarily,  the  officials  In 
charge  of  an  established  program  have  to 
Justify  only  the  increase  which  they  seek 
above  last  year's  appropriation.  In  other 
words,  what  they  are  already  spending  is 
usually  accepted  as  necessary,  without  ex- 
amination. Substantial  savings  coiild  un- 
doubtedly be  realized  If  both  the  Budget 
Bureau  examiners  and  the  Congressional  ap- 
propriation committees  required  every  agency 
to  make  a  case  for  its  entire  appropriation 
request  each  year.  Just  as  If  Its  program  or 
programs  were  entirely  new.  Such  a  budget- 
ing procedure  may  be  difficult  to  achieve, 
partly  because  It  will  add  heavily  to  the  bur- 
dens of  budget-making,  and  partly  also  be- 
cause it  will  be  resisted  by  those  who  fear 
that  their  pet  programs  would  be  Jeopardized 
by  a  system  that  subjects  every  Federal  activ- 
ity to  annual  scrutiny  of  Its  coets  and  results. 
However,  this  reform  Is  so  clearly  necessary 
that  I  believe  we  will  eventually  come  to  It. 


I  regard  President  Nixon's  request  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  this  year  for  a  list  of  pro- 
grams Judged  to  be  obsolete  or  substantially 
overfunded  as  a  first  step  toward  zero-base 
budgetinz. 

Several  other  reforms  that  I  can  only  men- 
tion also  deserve  serious  attention.  First,  ear- 
marking of  funds  is  often  a  dubious  prac- 
tice and  should  be  carefully  reappraised  by 
the  Congress.  Second,  agency  heads  should  be 
subject  to  a  Presidential  requirement  that  If 
they  request  additional  funds — whether  for 
new  or  old  programs — after  the  budget  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  they  must 
as  a  rule  give  up  an  equal  amount  of  money 
from  their  ongoing  activities.  Third,  new  pro- 
grams should  be  typically  undertaken  en  a 
pilot  basis  and  not  launched  on  a  national 
scale  until  their  promise  has  l^een  reasonably 
tested.  Fourth,  the  law  requiring  that  the 
cost  of  new  programs  be  projected  five  years 
ahead  when  they  are  first  presented  to  the 
Congress  should  be  strictly  enforced.  In  addi- 
tion, comprehensive  five-year  budgetary  pro- 
jections should  be  constantly  maintained  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  of  the  President's  guid- 
ance. Fifth,  I  think  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  rotate  the  personnel  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
among  its  major  divisions,  so  that  the  key 
examiners  can  perlcdlcally  shed  their  precon- 
ceptions or  frustrations  and  approach  with  a 
fresh  eye  the  financial  concerns  of  the  agen- 
cies that  are  newly  assigned  to  their  scrutiny. 

In  addition  to  Institutional  reforms  such  as 
these,  effective  control  of  public  expenditures 
will  require  larger  reliance  on  volunteer  ef- 
forts for  dealing  with  our  great  social  Ills.  It 
win  also  require  thorough,  realistic,  and 
penetrating  study  of  the  promises,  costs,  and 
achievements  of  Individual  governmental 
programs.  Although  Federal  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  need  to 
augment  their  evaluative  work,  some  doubt 
will  always  surround  research  that  Is  carried 
out  by  agencies  which  originally  advocated 
or  subsequently  supervised  the  programs 
under  study.  There  Is  a  great  need  therefore, 
for  expenditure  studies  by  organizations  that 
are  Independent  of  government  and  have  no 
direct  stake  in  any  of  the  programs.  In  view 
of  its  preeminence  in  fiscal  research  and  pub- 
lic education,  the  Tax  Foundation  is  espe- 
cially well  equipped  to  organize  teams  of 
economists,  accountants,  political  scientists, 
and  management  experts  for  the  concrete 
study  and  evaluation  of  some  of  the  major 
branches  of  Federal  expenditure. 

I  hope  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation will  be  able  to  find  a  way  of  making 
this  additional  contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment. If  you  undertake  to  do  so,  I  assure 
you  that  the  evaluation  teams  you  send  to 
Washington  will  receive  a  very  warm 
welcome. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
THE  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  critical 
issue  of  national  concern  Is  the  extent  to 
which  the  effects  of  new  technologies  are 
examined  prior  to  their  introduction  Into 
the  environment.  Today's  eimronmental 
crisis  exists  because  past  technological 
decisions  were  made  without  adequate 
consideration  of  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  those  decisions. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  recom- 
mended for  some  time  the  establishment 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  recently  passed 
Senate  legislation  included  a  provision 
establishing  an  OfBce  of  Environmental 
Quality  In  the  White  House. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  PoUution 
continues  to  hold  investigatory  hearings 
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on  the  environmental  effects  of  new 

technology. 

Recently  the  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings oa  the  undergroimd  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  excavation  and  other  purposes. 
There  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  value  of 
those  hearings  in  the  December  1  issue 
of  Gershon  W.  Fishbein's  "Environmen- 
tal Health  Letter."  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  that  report  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Hkahings  Rxtlect   F^ndamentai. 
Concern  in  Environment 

The  daily  press  missed  a  good  story  when 
It  failed  to  give  attention  to  the  hearings 
Not.  lft-20  before  the  Senate  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  subcommittee  on  S.  3042,  which 
would  provide  an  Independent  evaluation  of 
the  potential  environmental  effects  of  under- 
ground uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

Ttie  issue,  however,  was  much  bigger  than 
the  immediate  subject  at  hand.  It  addresses 
it  self  to  one  of  the  most  fundamental  issues 
confronting  those  with  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  pubUc  In  the  man-environ- 
ment Interface. 

Basically,  it  involves  the  question  of  how 
to  assure  pre-marketing  clearance  of  tech- 
nological Innovations  before  they  become 
hazardous  to  the  public  or  upset  the  ecology 
of  the  land,  air  or  water.  Such  an  assessment 
should  be  kept  in  balance,  with  the  benefits 
and  risk  clearly  weighed,  in  determining  in 
advance  by  public  agencies  whether  man  will 
be  the  beneficiary  or  the  victim  of  technol- 
ogy. Secondary  to  this  Issue  is  the  related 
concern  of  whether  an  agency  whose  primary 
mission  is  to  develop  and  foster  a  resource 
or  an  industry  can  simultaneously  police  It. 

Such  were  the  stories  behind  the  story  in 
Room  4200  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
But  even  the  witnesses  on  the  substantive  is- 
sue would  have  made  good  copy.  Dr.  John  W. 
Oofman  of  the  University  of  California  pre- 
sented testimony  indicating  that  "current 
radiation  exposure  guidelines  are  indeed  dan- 
gerous— much  too  high." 

"Any  release  of  radioactivity  associated 
with  Plowshare  or  other  programs  to  regions 
where  humans  or  other  meml>ers  of  our  eco- 
system can  possibly  be  exposed  should  be 
documented  by  a  truly  independent  agency 
and  made  Immediately  available  to  public 
sources  for  Independent  review.  It  may  well 
turn  out  that  attention  to  Injury  to  other 
members  of  the  ecosystem  may  be  of  greater 
long-range  relevance  to  man  than  the  Im- 
mediate attention  to  man  with  extensive 
neglect  of  the  ecosystem  which  supports  his 
life."  Dr.  Oofman's  view  was  disputed  by  Dr. 
C.  L.  Comar  of  Cornell. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Radford  of  Hopkins  and  Dr. 
Robert  Piatt  of  Emory  University  each  pre- 
sented testimony  which  put  the  proposed 
legislation  beautifully  into  the  man-environ- 
ment context. 

Note:  Still  languishing  is  a  possible  legis- 
lative solution  to  the  need  to  get  more  facts 
on  technological  innovations  as  they  might 
affect  man.  Such  a  solution  is  contained  in 
S.  Res.  78,  sponsored  by  Senator  Muskie  and 
others,  to  create  a  Select  Senate  Committee 
on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environment. 
Although  It  was  not  intended  that  way,  the 
information  developed  in  the  bearings  on 
S.  3042,  added  to  the  urgency  of  enacting 
the  Select  Committee.  Isn't  it  about  time  to 
enact  this  simple  resolution? 


COMMUNIST  ATROCITIES  AT  HUE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  December  6  contains  a 
poignant  and  thoroughly  documented 
account  by  Times  staff  writer  Robert  S. 


Elegant  of  Communist  atrocities  com- 
mitted at  Hue.  Mr.  Elegant  had  inter- 
viewed Douglas  Pike,  a  foreign  service 
officer  and  author  of  "Vietcong,"  the 
book  considered  to  be  the  single  most 
authoritative  and  exhaustive  study  of 
communism  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  these  days  when  alleged  atrocities 
by  one  American  group  have  garnered 
so  much  publicity,  Mr.  Elegant  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  have  performed  a 
service  by  printing  the  story  of  known, 
proven  actions  committed  by  the  Viet- 
cong Communists  that  are  too  terrible 
for  civilized  people  to  imagine. 

An  important  point  to  remember,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  alleged  American 
atrocities  at  Mylai,  if  true,  were  com- 
mitted against  all  instructions  of  the 
American  Government.  The  known 
atrocities  at  Hue  were  carried  out  as  part 
of  the  officially  ordered  plan  and  design 
to  establish  a  Commimist  government  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  facts  of  the  Kue  massacre  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pike.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Hue  Massacre:  Effort  To 
Destroy  Entire  Society,"  written  by  Rob- 
ert S.  Elegant,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  6,  19691 
Hue   Massacre   Effort   To   Destroy   Eirnu 

Society — Authority   Says  Murders  Were 

According  To  PuiN  and  Perhaps  6,000  Died 
(By  Robert  S.  Elegant) 

HoNc  Kong. — "A  squad  with  a  death  order 
entered  the  home  of  a  community  leader 
and  shot  him,  his  wife,  his  married  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  his  young  unmarried 
daughter,  a  male  and  female  servant  and 
their  baby.  The  family  cat  was  strangled; 
the  family  dog  was  clubbed  to  death;  the 
family  goldfish  were  scooped  out  of  the  fish- 
bowl  and  tossed  on  the  fioor." 

Douglas  Pike,  a  leading  authority  on  com- 
munism in  Vietnam,  report:  that  scene  after 
conducting  an  Intensive  investigation  of 
events  in  Hue  when  the  Communists  held 
the  old  Imperial  city  for  24  days  In  February 
1968,  and  slaughtered  what  he  estimates  was 
almost  6,000  civilians  for  poUtlcal  purposes. 

"When    the    Communist    squad    left,"   he 
continues,  "no  Ufe  remained  In  the  bouse. 
A  'social  unit'  had  been  eliminated." 
poreicn  service  officer 

Pike,  a  Foreign  Service  officer,  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Viet  Cong,"  the  book  generally 
Judged  the  single  most  authoritative  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  communism  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  extinction  of  the  community  leader's 
family  "was  not  due  to  rage,  frustration  or 
panic,"  Pike  said.  The  "execution"  was  part 
of  what  Pike  identifies  as  "Phase  IT'  of  the 
continuously  sanguinary  Communist  occu- 
pation, when  "cadres  believed  for  a  few  days 
that  they  were  permanently  In  Hue — and 
acted  accordingly." 

He  notes  that  the  Viet  Cong  thereupon 
launched  "a  period  of  social  reconstruction. 
Communist  style.  Death  orders  went  out 
against  'social  negatives,'  Individuals  or 
groups  who  represented  a  potential  danger 
or  liabUlty." 

There  was  no  discernible  personal  anlmna, 
despite  the  wanton  cruelty  that  tortured 
the  pets. 

"This  was  quite  Impersonal,"  Pike  said. 
"It  was  not  a  blacklist  of  individuals  but  a 
blacklist  of  titles  and  poeltlons  In  the  Old 


society.  It  was  directed  not  against  people, 
but  against  'social  units' — religious  organi- 
zations, political  parties  and  social  move- 
ments Uke  women's  and  youth  •saociations." 

6,S00    DEAD    OR    MT88TWC 

By  Pike's  count,  based  on  his  own  researeb 
and  local  estimates,  5,800  Hue  civilians  are 
dead  or  missing,  and  the  missing  are  not 
likely  to  reappear.  In  addition,  1,800  dvlUans 
wa«  hospitalized,  making  a  total  of  7,600 
clviUans  killed,  abdxicted  or  iBjurcd  by  tbe 
Communists. 

Pike  said  almost  all  the  kllhng  was  dictated 
by  political  alms  and  ordered  by  political 
commissars.  A  few  clTUlans.  not  more  than 
several  hundred  at  most,  were  killed  or  In- 
jured in  the  course  of  battle. 

So  far,  2,780  bodies  have  been  recovered 
from  the  mass  graves  where  tbe  Communists 
carefully  hid  their  victims.  Further  finds  are 
made  daily.  But  Pike  does  not  expect  all  the 
bodies  to  be  recovered  because  the  Commu- 
nists went  out  of  their  way  to  conceal  the 
mass  graves. 

"The  number  of  deaths  would  probably 
have  been  higher  but  for  the  limitations  of 
time  and  circumstances,"  he  said. 

Out  of  approximately  76,000  persons  imder 
effective  Communist  rule  for  about  three 
weeks,  7,600  became  casualtlee.  Even  allow- 
ing the  widest  latitude  for  battle  casualties 
and  Inadvertent  killings,  that  means  not  leas 
than  S%  of  the  civilian  populace  and  per- 
haps as  high  as  10%  were  deliberately 
slaughtered. 

Pike,  now  stationed  In  Tokyo  with  tbe  U.8. 
Information  Service,  lived  in  Vietnam  for 
eight  years  before  writing  "Viet  Cong."  Dur^ 
Ing  a  leave  of  absence  he  returned  to  Viet- 
nam, as  he  does  perlodicaUy,  and  spent  more 
than  a  week  early  this  November  pursuing 
bis  research  In  Hue. 

lengthy  conversation 

His  findings  and  conclustoas  as  reported 
here  are  abstracted  from  a  lengthy  personal 
conversation  and  the  draft  of  bis  report  on 
bis  investigations  at  Hue. 

After  his  research.  Pike  believes  that  the 
massacre  of  Hue  will  be  the  pattern  for 
nationwide  action  should  the  Communists 
conquer  South  Vietnam.  He  bases  that  con- 
clusion upon  the  fact  that  the  massacres 
were  deliberate  acts  of  poUcy,  rather  than 
random  Individual  deeds. 

He  divides  the  Communist  campaign 
against  the  civilians  of  Hue  Into  three 
periods : 

Phase  I  occurred  during  tbe  first  few  days 
of  the  occupation,  when  tbe  Viet  Cong  did 
not  expect  to  stay  but  wished  to  make  an 
exan^le  and  to  "break  the  enemy's  admin- 
istrative structure." 

"Civilian  cadres,"  Pike  said,  "accompanied 
by  firing  squads  executed  key  individuals  to 
weaken  governmental  administration  follow- 
ing Communist  withdrawal.  This  was  the 
blackUst  period,  the  time  of  the  drum-head 
court. 

KANGAROO    COURTS 

"Cadres  with  clipboards  bearing  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  suminoned  various 
'enemies  of  the  revolution'  to  kangaroo 
courts.  PubUc  trials  usiiaUy  lasted  about  10 
minutes,  and  there  were  no  known  not- 
guilty  verdicts.  Punishment,  invariably  exe- 
cution, was  meted  out  immediately." 

Aside  from  "particularly  venomous  attack 
on  Hue  intellectuals,"  who  deq>ised  commu- 
nism as  a  philosophy.  Phase  I  foUowed  nor- 
mal Communist  procedure. 

Phase  n  was  the  period  of  "social  recon- 
struction." In  order  to  "buUd  a  new  social 
order,  it  was  necessary  to  purge  the  old 
order."  The  "social  negatives"  were  elimi- 
nated. Anyone  who  might  stand  In  the  way 
of  the  Communists'  consolidating  their  bold 
and  imposing  their  own  rule  was  killed. 

During  Phase  U  approximately  2,000  of 
the  6,800  died.  Including  a  family  that  was 
slaughtered  even  to  its  cat,  dog  and  goldfish. 
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Phase  m,  ho\rever,  was  the  worst.  Diirlng 
the  last  week  of  their  stay,  the  Communists 
knew  they  wovild  be  forced  to  withdraw.  They 
ware  determined  to  leave  no  witnesses  who 
might  testify  against  them  or  Identify  the 
150  clandestine  Communist  cadres  who  had 
"surfaced"  to  rule  Hue. 

Most  victims  were  killed  In  batches  during 
this  period.  At  the  Sand  Dune  Grave  they 
were  tied  together  In  groups  of  10  and  cut 
down  with  sub-machine  guns. 

Pike  adds:  "A  favOTlte  local  souvenir  Is  a 
spent  Russian  machine-gun  shell  taken  from 
a  grave.  Frequently,  the  dead  were  burled  In 
layers  of  three  or  four,  making  IdenUflcatlon 
particularly  difficult." 

He  believes  the  Hue  massacres  were  differ- 
ent ftom  other  Viet  Cong  terrorism  "not 
only  In  degree  but  In  kind." 

MKW    OOVKRNMENT 

It  was  not  the  quick  terror  used  to  build 
Viet  Cong  morale  or  to  frighten  the  populace 
but  the  slow.  Intensifying  terror  intended  to 
create  the  basis  of  a  new  government. 

"There  was  no  agonized  outcry,  no  demon- 
strations at  North  Vietnamese  embassies 
around  the  world,"  Pike  said.  "Lord  RusseU 
has  not  sent  his  'war  crimes  tribunal'  to  take 
evidence.  In  tones  transcending  bitterness, 
the  people  of  Hue  say  the  world  does  not  know 
what  happened  or,  if  It  knows,  doesn't  care." 

Iliere  was.  Indeed,  a  remark»»ble  lack  of 
reporting  on  the  Hue  massacres,  in  part  be- 
cause the  Communists  had  hidden  their  vic- 
tims so  'veil.  However,  as  Pike  indicates,  there 
Is  much  apathy  regarding  Viet  Cong 
atrocities. 

They  are  not  news.  Yet  bodies  have  been 
turrlng  up  since  March  1,  1968. 

"In  one  place,  a  farmer  walking  across  the 
sand  dunes  tripped  over  a  piece  of  wire  stick- 
ing out  of  the  mud.  In  Ire,  he  Jerked  at  it. 
Out  of  the  sand  at  the  end  of  the  wire  came 
a  bony  hand  and  arm." 

Victims'  wrists  had  been  bound  with  wire 
before  execution. 

Teams  are  stUl  exploring  the  Hue  area 
wearing  surgical  gloves,  well  doused  in  al- 
cohol, their  faces  masked  against  the  stench. 
They  dig  systematically,  using  archeologlcal 
principles  .  .  .  with  a  shallow  slicing  move- 
ment." 

Local  techniques  have  appeared.  Pike  said, 
for  digging  has  practically  become  a  local  in- 
dustry. 

"One  old  man  has  gained  fame  for  his 
ability  to  identify  acquaintances  by  the  shape 
and  feel  of  their  skulls.  Bright  green  grass  is 
an  almost  certain  sign  that  bodies  lie  under- 
neath. Children,  like  one  14-year-old  boy, 
have  pinpointed  bodies  they  watched  the 
Communists  bury." 

In  one  find,  "only  250  full  skulls  were 
found,  but  parts  of  many  others  had  been 
washed  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  that  was 
the  execution  ground.  Among  the  dead  were 
four  Vietnamese  and  two  foreign  priests. 
Killed  at  the  same  time  were  a  West  Ger- 
man pediatrician  and  his  wife  who  had  de- 
voted eight  years  to  teaching  medicine  at  the 
Hue  Medical  School  and  delivering  babies  at 
the  Municljial  Hospital.  Two  other  West  Ger- 
man doctors  were  also  killed." 

The  pattern  was  clear.  Anyone,  Vietnamese 
or  foreign,  who  sustained  the  old  society 
In  any  way,  political  or  social,  was  doomed. 

What  happens  to  a  city  that  suffers  so? 

Pike  believes  that,  despite  material  recov- 
ery, there  are  "deep  recesses  In  the  mind  of 
Hue  that  will  never  again  know  the  sun." 

Resentment  Is  still  widespread  against 
Saigon  and  Washington,  which  could  not 
prevent  the  orgy  of  slaughter. 

LOOK   INTO   rUTUHE 

"But  spending  an  evening  with  siurvivors," 
Pike  said,  "one  Is  submerged  in  hatred 
against  the  Conununlsts  like  a  thick  fog.  The 
fence-sitters  and  the  advocates  of  nonvio- 


lence are  gone.  Hardly  anyone  did  not  find 
a  relative  or  Intimate  friend  in  a  Commu- 
nist grave.  Hue's  implacable  hatred  of  com- 
munism is  as  fixed  as  a  mathematical  law." 

And  the  lesson  of  Hue,  if  there  is  one? 

Pike  believes  it  is  clear:  "If  the  Commu- 
nists win  decisively,  all  foreigners  would  be 
expelled  from  the  south,  particularly  hun- 
dreds of  nevirsmen.  A  curtain  of  Ignorance 
would  descend.  Then  the  night  of  the  long 
knives  would  begin. 

"A  new  order  Is  to  be  built.  While  the 
war  was  long,  so  are  memories  of  old  scores. 
All  political  opposition,  actual  or  potential, 
would  be  eliminated.  They  would  eUmlnate 
not  the  Individual  (for  who  cares  about  indi- 
viduals?) but  the  latent  danger  to  the  dream, 
the  force  that  might  someday  even  inside 
the  regime  dilute  the  system,"  Pike  said. 

"Little  would  be  known  abroad,"  he  con- 
cluded. "The  Communists  would  create  a 
silence  of  death,  and  the  world  would  call 
It  peace." 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OFFICE 
OP  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  this 
session,  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Senate 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
this  year  has  marked  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  one  of  its  most  important — 
though  largely  unsung— supporting 
units. 

I  speak  of  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel  which,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say, 
has  helped  determine  the  form  of  vir- 
tually every  major  law  adopted  since  it 
was  established. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  have  perhaps 
more  reason  than  some  other  Senators 
to  observe  the  activities  of  this  office  in 
recent  years,  and  I  have  been  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  the  skill,  efficiency 
and  dedication  of  Senior  Counsel  John 
Herberg  and  the  members  of  his  staff. 

Their  performance,  I  think,  is  par- 
ticularly outstanding  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  doing  the  job  now  with 
the  same  number  of  people  authorized  20 
years  ago  despite  the  vast  increase  in 
the  volume  and  complexity  of  the  issues 
with  which  they  now  must  deal. 

Evei-y  Senator  who  has  served  in  the 
last  half  century  is  indebted,  at  least  in 
some  part,  to  the  succession  of  attor- 
neys who  have,  without  public  recogni- 
tion, served  so  well  in  this  office  in  the 
drafting  of  sound  legislation. 

By  the  same  token,  these  anonymous 
shapers  of  the  law  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  order  that  their  service  be  given 
proper  recognition  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  describing  the  origin,  devel- 
opment, functions,  and  operations  of  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
OF  the  Senate 

establishment 
The  offices  of  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
originally  referred  to  collectively  as  the  Leg- 
islative Drafting  Service,  were  created  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  24, 
1919,  "to  assist  In  drafting  public  bUls  and 
resolutions  or  amendments  thereto  on  the 


request  of  any  committee  of  either  HoAise  of 
the  Congress"  (40  Stat.  1141). 

The  establishment  of  the  service  as  aa 
agency  of  the  Congress  followed  a  two-year 
demonstration  to  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  value  of  specially  trained  legis- 
lative draftsmen  in  formulating  technically 
effective  legislative  measures.  The  demonstis- 
tlon  was  conducted  through  the  services  of 
of  a  skilled  draftsman,  Mlddleton  Beaman, 
furnished  by  the  Legislative  Drafting  Re- 
search Fund  of  Columbia  University  (29 
Col.  L.  Rev.  379,  385-386) . 

The  Act  of  February  24,  1910  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  two  draftsmen  "without 
reference  to  political  affiliations  and  solely 
on  the.-ground  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office"  (40  Stat.  1141).  One  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
one  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  men  first  appointed  to  those  poeltions 
were  Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  in  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Beaman  in  the  House.  Both  pre- 
viously had  been  engaged  with  Professor 
Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  research  to  develop  Improved  tech- 
niques in  the  drafting  of  statutes  (29  Col 
L.  Rev.  381). 

priorities  in  service 

Although  the  office  is  required  by  the  stat- 
ute which  created  It  to  render  service  only 
to  committees.  It  has  long  been  the  practice 
of  the  office  to  furnish  drafting  service  also 
to  individual  Members  of  the  Senate  on  their 
request  to  the  extent  permitted  by  its  per- 
sonnel strength. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  to  determine 
the  preference  to  be  given  by  the  office  to 
requests  for  service.  The  order  of  preference 
in  effect  for  many  years  Is  the  following: 
(1)  measures  In  conference;  (2)  measures 
pending  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  (3)  meas- 
ures pending  before  a  standing  committee; 
and  (4)  preparation  of  original  measures  for 
Individual  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Within  each  of  those  categories,  each  at- 
torney in  the  office  gives  preference  to  re- 
quests In  the  order  of  the  time  of  their 
receipt,  except  that  a  request  for  a  measure 
or  amendment  which  can  be  prepared  quickly 
may  be  given  priority  over  one  of  earlier  re- 
ceipt which  will  require  an  extended  period 
of  time  for  preparation.  — 

limitation  or  functions 

The  office  has  no  part  In  the  formulation  of 
legislative  policy.  Its  only  concern  with  policy 
Is  to  ascertain  the  desired  policy  in  adequate 
detail  and  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable 
It  to  formulate  a  measure  which  Is  tech- 
nically effective  to  carry  out  legislative  intent. 

It  serves  committees  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  without  regard  to  political  consid- 
erations. 

All  service  Is  rendered  upon  a  confidential 
basis,  and  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  vio- 
lation of  confidence. 

character  or  services  rendered 

Service  rendered  to  a  standing  committee 
with  respect  to  a  single  measure  may  Include 
assistance  to  subcommittee  staff  members  In 
the  preparation  of  amendments  required  to 
carry  Into  effect  policy  decisions  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  subcommittee  during  its 
consideration  of  the  measure,  and  In  the 
preparation  of  the  amended  measure  for  re- 
porting to  the  full  committee.  It  may  in- 
clude similar  assistance  to  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  full  committee  before  the  meas- 
ure Is  reported  for  fioor  action.  Assistance 
also  may  be  given  In  the  preparation  of  any 
floor  amendments  requested  on  behalf^f 
the  Member  In  charge  of  the  measure  on  the 
floor.  In  the  case  of  a  measure  as  to  which 
a  conference  is  requested  to  resolve  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  the  House  m 
Representatives,  assistance  may  be  furnished 
In  the  preparation  of  the  conference  report. 

D\trlng  each  session  of  the  Senate,  vlrtuaUy 
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all  Members  request  the  preparation  of  origi- 
nal measures  and  amendments.  The  measure 
so  prepared  range  from  relatively  simple  pri- 
vate relief  bills  to  omnibus  measures  of  con- 
siderable technical  complexity.  When  a  ma- 
jor measure  Is  called  up  for  consideration  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  office  usually 
receives  requests  from  many  Senators  for  the 
preparation  of  a  wide  variety  of  floor  amend- 
ments. 

Frequently  the  office  Is  called  upon  to  re- 
view drafts  of  bills  prepared  in  executive 
agencies  and  elsewhere,  and  to  make  such 
revisions  as  may  be  required  for  technical 
sufficiency,  before  their  introduction  in  the 
Senate. 

Apart  from  the  preparation  and  review  of 
proposed  legislation,  members  of  the  office 
are  consulted  often  by  members  of  the  staffs 
of  committees  and  subconunlttees.  and  by 
members  of  the  staffs  of  Individual  Senators. 
Such  consultation  occurs  with  respect  to  pos- 
sible approaches  to  the  legislative  solution 
of  particular  problems,  technical  questions 
of  substantive  and  procedural  law,  and  such 
matters  as  the  mechanics  of  the  preparation 
of  reports,  the  technical  legal  accuracy  of 
reports,  and  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Cordon  Rule. 

The  range  of  subjects  with  which  the  of- 
fice deals  Is  very  extensive.  It  Is  expected 
to  render  service  with  respect  to  all  matters 
within- the  purview  of  proposed  Federal  leg- 
islation In  a  period  in  which  the  role  of 
the  Federal  government  Is  ever  expanding. 
As  stated  by  two  qualified  observers,  "the 
scope  of  each  attorney  Is  formidably  broad" 
(Lawyers  for  the  Lawmakers,  Krasnow  and 
Kurzman,  51  Am.  B.A.J.   1191). 

In  the  past  20  years  the  number  of  meas- 
ures and  amendments  prepared  by  the  of- 
fice during  each  Congress  has  Increased 
greatly.  During  the  90th  Congress  approxi- 
mately 4,600  were  drafted.  Of  greater  signif- 
icance Is  the  number  of  new  subjects  of 
Federal  legislation  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  during  that  pe- 
riod, and  the  Increasing  technical  complex- 
ity of  many  of  those  subjects.  The  Increase 
in  the  number  of  subcommittees  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  has  occurred  in  that  period  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  Increasing  vol- 
ume of  business  of  the  office. 

responsibilities  of  the  draftsman 
Legislative    drafting    In    the    Congress    is 
an   exacting  occupation.  Effective  drafting 
requires  careful  analysis  of  the  legal  prob- 
lems involved,  arrangement  of  matter  In  a 
logical  sequence,  and  accurate  and  unambig- 
uous expression  of  the  concepts  set  forth. 
Constitutional  limitations  must    always  be 
observed.  Most  legislative  proposals  deal  with 
matters  wliich  have  been  the  subject  of  one 
or  more  previous  enactments.  A  new  meas- 
ure must  be  carefully  related  to  earUer  en- 
actments to  produce,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
consistent  body  of  law  which  will  carry  the 
Congressional   purpose    into   effect    without 
producing  unintended  consequences.  A  sim- 
ply stated  policy  objective  may  require  the 
identification   and    alteration   of   numerous' 
provisions  of  existing  law.  Examples  may  be 
noted  particularly  In  such  highly  structured 
bodies  of  law  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  the  many  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  A  failure  to  make  necessary  conforming 
changes  In  existing  law  may  lead  to  diffi- 
culties m   administration   and    to   judicial 
Interpretations   at   variance   with    Congres- 
sional  Intent.    Often   the   draftsman   must 
work  under  severe  time  limitations. 

Former  Chief  Justice  Stone  once  observed 
that  "The  drawing  of  a  legUlatlve  Act  re- 
''k.n  ®*''«'P*'o'ial  training,  experience,  and 
Ik.  J  ■  •  ^°  legislation  can  be  enacted 
Which  does  not  have  Its  effect,  and  often- 
"mes  a  serious  effect,  upon  the  existing  law, 
wltten  or  unwritten,  or  both."  (Harlan  Plske 
Stone:  Puiar  of  the  Law,  Mason,  Alpheus 
Thomas,  page  110). 


personnel  or  the  omcE 
In  Its  first  half -century  of  service,  the  Office 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  has 
been  headed  by  eight  men.  The  successors  of 
Mr.  Parkinson  during  that  period  were  John 
E.  Walker,  Frederic  P.  Lee,.  Charles  F.  Boots, 
Henry  G.  Wood,  Stephen  E.  Rice,  John  H. 
Slmms,  and  Dwlght  J.  Pinion.  Upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Pinion  on  October  31,  1969, 
he  was  succeeded  by  John  C.  Herberg. 

Under  the  Act  of  1919,  each  draftsman  was 
authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  respectively,  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  necessary  assistants.  Later, 
in  1941,  appointment  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel of  the  Senate,  and  approval  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  assistants,  was  made  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  (55  Stat.  726). 

In  1919  the  office  had  a  staff  of  three  at- 
torneys and  one  clerk.  By  1945  the  number 
of  attorneys  in  the  office  had  increased  to 
six.  Under  the  authority  given  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  the  office 
reached  its  present  normal  strength  of  eleven 
attorneys  in  1949.  That  Increase  was  accom- 
plished gradually  because  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  select,  train,  and  develop  to  special 
competence  a  new  member  of  the  office. 

The  ability  of  the  office  to  deal  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  voliune  of  Its  business  which 
has  occurred  since  1949,  without  an  Increase 
m  the  number  of  its  attorneys,  has  resulted 
chiefly  from  two  practices. 

The  first  Is  the  care  taken  In  the  selec- 
tion of  new  attorneys.  Almost  Invariably,  new 
attorneys  hav  -  been  chosen  from  recent  law 
school  graduates  of  special  promise  who  are 
interested  in  serving  as  legislative  drafts- 
men on  a  career  basis.  Care  is  taken  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  staff  attorneys  to 
avoid  any  political  coloration  or  bias.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  their  role  In  the  legislative 
process,  members  of  the  office  also  must  pos- 
sess a  "passion  for  anonymity"  not  common 
among  competent  attorneys. 

Tlie  second  factor  Is  the  development  of  a 
small  corps  of  career  attorneys  whose  growing 
experience  and  skUl  within  the  areas  of  their 
Individual  special  competence  has  produced 
a  progressively  higher  Individual  accomplish- 
ment. The  median  period  of  service  of  attor- 
neys In  the  office  Is  approximately  18  years. 
Within  the  past  three  years  the  office  has 
lost  the  services  of  three  experienced  attor- 
neys through  retirement  and  resignation. 

Promotion  of  attorneys  within  the  office  Is 
based  upon  seniority  In  service.  No  change 
in  personnel  of  the  office  has  resulted  from 
any  change  In  political  control  of  the  Senate. 
A  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
members  of  the  entire  staff,  professional  and 
non-professional,  has  contributed  to  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Examining  Patients  bt  Phonk 
Requests  are  pouring  In  from  neurologists 
all  over  the  world  for  Information  about  the 
University  of  Utah's  new  concept — telemedl- 
clne.  Telemedlclne  Is  the  examination  of  pa- 
tients over  long  distance  telephone.  At  pres- 
ent. Doctors  in  the  Department  of  Neurology 
at  the  University  are  transmitting  brain 
waves  (EEC's)  from  distant  communities  to 
the  Medical  Center. 

The  system,  established  by  Drs.  Donald  R. 
Bennett  and  Reed  M.  Gardner,  has  been  used 
to  relay  350  brain  waves  from  Twin  Falls. 
Utah  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a  distance  of 
240  miles.  In  the  year  it  has  been  in  existence. 
Dr.  Bennett  says,  "Sending  EEG's  like  this 
from  a  small  city  to  a  large  one  opens  the 
door  for  some  exciting  new  developments  In 
medicine.  Using  the  same  methods,  it  is 
technically  possible  to  send  other  medical 
data  by  telephone,  including  blood  pressures, 
EKG's,  and  even  closed  circuit  television 
pictures  of  patients." 

Valley  Memorial  Hospital  in  Twin  Falls 
has  an  EEG  machine  which  sends  brain  wave 
readings  over  ordinary  telephone  lines.  The 
signals  are  picked  up  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
two  dataphones  and  fed  Into  another  EEG 
machine  for  reproduction.  According  to  Drs. 
Beimett  and  Gardner,  this  system  is  Invalu- 
able when  a  fast  diagnosis  Is  Imperative  and 
It  Is  also  beneficial  In  reducing  costs  and 
risks  to  patients  by  eliminating  the  need  for 
an  expensive,  enervating  trip  to  the  distant 
city. 

Dr.  Bennett  says  that  at  this  time  the  use 
of  such  facilities  Is  "limited  only  by  the  cost 
of  rental  equipment,  telephone  rates  and 
the  need  for  additional  technicians." 


ANTI-CRIME  AMENDMENTS  TO  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  BILL 


TELEMEDICINE 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
'reading  this  week's  edition  of  Rodale's 
Health  Bulletin,  I  was  extremely  inter- 
ested to  note  an  article  concerning  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center's  use 
of  telephones  in  neurology.  The  story 
points  out  that  neurologists  all  over  the 
world  are  expressing  great  interest  in 
this  new  concept  of  Telemedlcine. 

This  program,  estabUshed  by  Dr. 
Donald  R.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Reed  M. 
Gardner,  enables  doctors  to  send  brain 
waves  from  distant  areas  directly  to  the 
medical  center  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
I  am  excited  by  the  opportunities  which 
this  suggests  for  all  of  medicine.  I  emk. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


Mr.  TYDINGrS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriations 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate  later  this 
week,  I  intend  to  offer  amendments  to 
restore  prison  funds  cut  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  from  President 
Nixon's  crime  program  for  the  National 
Capital. 

The  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tions bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  sliced  $2.9  mil- 
lion from  President  Nixon's  request  for 
funds  to  start  reforming  the  prison  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition,  I  intend  to  offer  another 
amendment  to  strike  money  appropriated 
in  the  Senate  bill  for  planinng  a  new 
District  of  Columbia  government  ad- 
ministration building.  The  money  which 
would  have  been  used  for  construction 
of  that  building  would  thus  be  available 
for  executing  the  President's  crime  pro- 
gram here  in  the  National  Capital. 

Reform  of  the  National  Capital  pris- 
on system  should  have  the  highest  prior- 
ity in  the  District  of  Columbia  budget. 
The  hard  fact  is  that  the  present  prison 
system  is  a  dismal  failure.  Half  the  con- 
victs now  released  from  the  local  felony 
prison  at  Lorton  are  arrested  for  another 
felony  within  3  years.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia jail,  like  Lorton,  is  a  tinderbox 
stuffed  to  twice  its  capacity.  The  Wom- 
en's Detention  Center  is  equally  obsolete 
and  dangerous.  These  pj-e  not  reforma- 
tories; they  are  crime  factories.  Their 
inmates  and  their  prismi  terms  more 
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hardened  and  dangerous  than  the  day 
they  began. 

Fortunately,  the  President  recognized 
this  urgent  need.  In  his  January  31  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  President  Nixon 
said: 

Aa  the  Icttal  government  Is  palnfuUy 
aware,  the  existing  facilities  and  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Corrections  are  woe- 
fully Inadequate.  On  January  16,  1969,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  submitted 
a  comprehensive  report  to  Mayor  Washing- 
ton Identifying  the  deficiencies  and  making 
a  nvtmber  of  recommendations.  I  Join  the 
Mayor  In  urging  the  Immediate  implemen- 
tation of  those  recommendations,  and  I  will 
offer  whatever  Federal  assistance  Is  possible 
In  doing  so. 

All  who  have  studied  the  problem  agree 
that  far-reaching  changes  are  needed  In  the 
penal  facilities  and  programs  serving  the 
District.  1  will  press  vigorously  for  accom- 
plishment of  the  needed  reforms. 

My  amendments  will  supply  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  implementation  of  these 
corrections  portions  of  the  President's 
crime  program. 

The  first  amendment  will  restore  the 
$2.8  million  cut  by  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  from  the  capital  out- 
lay budget  the  President  requested  for 
District  of  Columbia  correctional  insti- 
tutions. Specifically,  it  will  restore  in 
the  Senate  bill  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  House  for  the  planning  of  the  new 
Jail,  the  construction  of  additional  max- 
imum security  cells  at  the  Lorton  prison, 
and  the  construction  necessary  to  make 
the  Women's  Detention  Center  more 
secure. 

All  these  projects  were  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  All 
were  endorsed  by  the  White  House  as 
part  of  the  President's  crime  program. 
Just  last  week,  the  urgent  need  for  these 
projects  was  emphasized  again  by  the 
Advisory  Panel  Against  Armed  Violence, 
which  reported  to  me  on  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  reduce  armed  crime  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area.  That  panel  reported 
to  me  that — 

In  order  for  the  D.C.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections to  meet  Its  responslbUlty  and  help 
reduce  violent  crimes.  It  must  be  completely 
overhauled.  It  must  be  provided  with  mas- 
sive resources,  modified  correctional  struc- 
t\ire,  and  more  flexible  authority  to  utilize 
correctional  procedures  In  dealing  with 
prisoners. 

My  second  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  funds  the  Senate  bill  would  ap- 
propriate for  planning  a  new  District 
Building.  These  fxmds  were  denied  by  the 
House  after  Mayor  Washington  told  the 
House  Committee  that  the  city  could 
live  without  a  new  District  Building  but 
that  it  could  not  live  without  a  new  jail. 

The  third  amendment  I  shall  offer  will 
restore  a  part  of  the  President's  crime 
program  that  was  taken  out  of  the  bill 
by  the  House  and  not  restored  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
amendment  will  provide  the  money  to 
establish  and  operate  three  community- 
based  work  release  centers  in  the  last 
4  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  starting  with 
March.  That  amendment  will  Increase  to 
10  the  number  of  work  release  centers — 
the  number  asked  for  by  the  President. 

I  believe  these  amendments  provide 
the  bare  minimum  necessary  to  begin  to 
remedy  the  intolerable  failure  of  the 


local    prison    system.    I    urge    their 

adoption. 

Financial  summary  of  Tydings  amendment 

Budget  requests  for  District  of 

Colvimbla  prison  construction.  $5, 353,  700 

House    bill 5,353,700 

Senate  bill 2,397,900 

Tydings      prison      construction 

amendment*   2,852,100 

Tydings  work  release  amend- 
ment*             113,000 

Less:  District  building  planning 

funds 335,500 

Net  cost  of  Tydings  amendments.  2,  629,  600 

•Parts    of    President    Nixon's    crime    pro- 
gram. 


Senate  Resolution  279,  to  extend  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  for  an  additional  12-month  period. 


EXTENSION  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN 
NEEDS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adminlstrat-on,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  to  extend  for  an  additional 
year  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs. 

I  cosponsored  and  strongly  supported 
the  legislation  which  created  the  select 
committee  which  was  established  to  in- 
vestigate the  problems  of  himger  and  to 
recommend  some  solutions.  Over  the  past 
year,  testimony  taken  by  this  committee 
Influenced  the  drafting  of  welfare  re- 
form. Improvements  In  the  manpower 
program,  and  the  food  stamp  amend- 
ments. Because  of  the  work  of  this  In- 
vestigative committee,  the  substitute 
food  stamp  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  September  24  contained  language 
similar  to  my  amendment  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program  to 
elderly  persons  now  denied  eligibility  be- 
cause they  are  physically  uiable  to  cook 
for  themselves.  My  amendment  author- 
izes public  and  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  exchange  food  stamps  for 
cooked  meals  prepared  for  home  delivery 
and  for  consumption  in  community  din- 
ing halls.  Without  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  this  great  need  of  our 
incapacitated  and  homeboimd  elderly 
might  otherwise  have  remained  unrecog- 
nized. 

In  its  Interim  report  of  last  August, 
the  committee  set  forth  its  plans  to  ex- 
amine, evaluate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subjects  of  family  food 
assistance,  child  nutrition,  nutrition  edu- 
cation, nutrition-related  research,  trans- 
ferability of  Federal  and  foreign  experi- 
ence to  meet  domestic  needs,  nutrition 
and  the  delivery  of  health  care,  nutri- 
tion smd  farm  policy — and  much  more. 

The  oversight  of  the  Select  Committee 
is  needed  for  the  recommendations 
which  will  be  forthcoming  around  Jan- 
uary or  February  as  a  result  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Nutrition. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  on 
which  I  serve,  favorably  considered  the 
extension  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  for  another 
year.  Its  chairman.  Senator  Georgx 
McGovERM,  believes  that  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  mandate  from  the  Senate,  the 
committee  must  remain  in  existence  and 
carry  on  its  activities  during  the  year 
1970.  I  fully  support  this  position  and 


NAJEEB  E.  HALABY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  pilot  stepped  out  from  the  cockpit  of  a 
test  version  of  the  giant  Boeing  747 
transport  and  commented,  "Never  seen 
a  better  pilot's  aircraft." 

This  pilot,  however,  was  no  ordinary 
pilot.  He  was  Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  the  new 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Pan  American  Airways. 

"Jeeb"  Halaby  assumes  his  new  post 
at  a  crucial  time  in  the  development  of 
commercial  aviation.  The  Jumbo  Jet,  the 
SST.  and  VSTOL  all  offer  an  exciting 
future.  But  this  future  is  threatened  by 
congestion,  air  piracy,  environmental 
concern,  and  the  simple  inadequacy  of 
our  airways  system  to  handle  the  new 
aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  It  will  take  more  than  a 
wing  and  a  prayer  to  pilot  our  aviation 
industry  through  the  next  few  years.  II 
win  take  men  with  the  foresight  and 
vision  of  a  Jeeb  Halaby.  By  background, 
temper  and  ability  he  Is  imiquely  quali- 
fied to  assume  the  top  executive  position 
of  America's  leading  overseas  airline. 
Pan  American's  responsibility,  after  all,  is 
beyond  that  of  a  domestic  airline.  It 
carries  our  flag  abroad  as  well  as  our 
people.  It  is  thus  a  reflection  of  America 
that  is  cEuried  to  all  comers  of  the  globe. 

The  task  is  a  great  one,  a  responsibility 
to  be  held  in  trust.  Combined  with  the 
difficult  problem  now  confronting  com- 
mercial aviation,  it  represents  a  major 
challenge  to  Jeeb  Halaby  and  Pan 
American.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
under  his  leadership  Pan  Am  can  still 
"make  the  going  great." 

Najeeb  E.  Halaby  learned  to  fly  at  the 
age  of  17.  As  a  naval  aviator,  he  helped 
test  the  flrst  American  Jet.  and  made  the 
first  transcontinental  Jet  flight  in  1945. 
A  lawyer  as  well  as  a  pUot,  he  was  one 
of  the  original  group  to  submit  proposals 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

When  he  was  named  Administrator  of 
the  PAA  In  1961,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy said: 

We  have  looked  for  the  best  qualified  and 
professionaUy  competent  man.  We  have 
blm  in  Jeeb  Halaby. 

When  he  left  the  agency  4  years  later. 
President  Johnson  praised  his  "vigorous 
and  dynamic  leadership"  and  added  that 
"in  4  years  of  dedicated,  tireless  service 
he  had  done  much  to  assure  public  con- 
fidence in  the  safety  of  air  travel." 

Najeeb  E.  Halaby  Is  now  assuming  a 
different  yet  Important  position.  I  know 
he  can  do  the  job  and  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  endeavor. 


OIL  IMPORT  CONTROL  POLICY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Cabinet-level 
task  force  on  this  Nation's  oU  Import  con- 
trol policy  is  ciunrently  planning  to  hold 
its  final  meeting  this  coming  Monday. 
Predictably,  the  oil  industry  is  mounting 
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a  last-ditch  offensive  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent substantial  change  in  the  present 
quota  system  which  has  proven  such  a 
bonanza  to  the  Industry,  and  such  a  costly 
one  to  the  consumer,  while  falling  to 
contribute  effectively  to  our  Nation's  se- 
curity  the    prime    rationale    for    Its 

original  imposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  time  that 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the 
interests  of  our  Nation's  security  be  given 
prime  consideration  in  any  determina- 
tion of  oil  import  policy.  Hopefully,  the 
members  of  this  task  force  will  stand  firm 
against  the  entreaties  of  those  who  seek 
rather  a  policy  minimizing  the  with- 
drawal symptoms  of  an  industry  too  long 
favored  by  our  programs  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer  and  our  security. 

On  December  1,  I,  together  with  Rep- 
resentatives Patsy  Mink  and  Sparky 
Matsunaga,  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Shultz  setting  forth  our  concern  over 
possible  changes  in  policy  which  would 
establish  a  Western  Hemisphere  prefer- 
ence tariff  as  the  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent quota  system.  We  outlined  safeguards 
and  procedures  which  would  protect  the 
interej^ts  of  our  state  while  serving  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  in  Hawaii  are  further  concerned 
with  a  Western  Hemisphere  or  what 
amounts  to  a  Venezuelan  preference 
tariff.  Such  sources  are  unavailable  to  us 
in  Hawaii  at  a  competitive  price  even  if 
Venezuela  does  not — as  news  reports  al- 
ready indicate  is  planned — adjust  the  tax 
reference  price  upward  so  that  any  tariff 
preference  is  totally  to  their  benefit  and 
does  nothing  for  the  American  consimier. 
We  should  be  equally  concerned  with 
our  relations  with  Indonesia — a  nation 
whose  iriendship  and  economic  develop- 
ment may  well  be  far  more  important  to 
our  seciuity  and  our  interests. 

Any  policy  which  is  established  must 
encourage  not  only  domestic  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  but  also  domestic 
refinery  of  foreign  produced  crudes.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  detrimental  not 
only  to  our  security  but  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  Under  present 
policy  we  find  more  than  90  percent  of 
our  low  sulfur  residual  fuels  for  the  east 
coast  area  refined  overseas.  In  1965  less 
than  75  percent  was  refined  abroad.  Our 
electrical  energy  generating  capacity  is 
dependent  upon  such  fuels  and  domes- 
tically refined  sources  r.re  essential. 

If  a  tariff  on  crudes  is  to  be  the  alter- 
native to  present  policy  then  it  must  be 
so  imposed  as  to  discourage  the  import  of 
refined  products.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  permitting  the  full  implementation 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  and 
encourage  the  development  of  special 
purpose  subzones  not  only  to  provide  low 
cost  bonded  bunker  fuels  for  the  interna- 
tional market  but  also  to  permit  the  fiow 
of  low  cost  refined  products  to  those 
areas  without  access  to  domestic  crudes 
and  sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentioned  letter  to 
Secretary  Shultz  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Dbcembcs  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Obobgk  p.  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretaby:  The  recently  pub- 
lished stories  relative  to  the  deUberatlons  of 
your  Committee  on  Oil  Import  Policy  (Wall 
Street  Journal,  November  24th,  Washington 
Post,  November  25th)  lead  us  to  believe  that 
your  Committee  is  seriously  considering  the 
elimination  of  the  quota  system  and  the 
adoption  of  some  form  of  preferential  tariff 
favoring  Western  Hemisphere  oils.  We  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  deep 
concern  over  the  impact  which  such  a  policy 
may  have  on  the  economy  of  our  State. 

I  am  certain  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
undue  hardship  which  has  been  incurred  by 
the  people  of  HawaU  oecause  of  our  inclu- 
sion under  the  present  Oil  Import  Control 
Program  as  part  of  District  V.  As  a  non-oU- 
produclng  state  with  no  economic  source  of 
domestically  produced  crudes  we  are  natur- 
ally opposed  to  any  protective  tariff  system 
which  will  place  the  burden  of  subsidizing 
the  high  cost  domestic  producers  upon  the 
consuming  public.  We  are  particularly  op- 
posed to  a  Western  Hemisphere  preference 
tariff  which  will  further  penalize  us  because 
such  sources  are  too  expensive  to  Hawaii. 
These  require  shipment  In  small  tankers 
through  the  Panama  Canal  with  the  addi- 
tional canal  fees  forcing  us  to  be  dependent 
upon  higher  tariff  non-Western  Hemisphere 
sources.  We  believe  further  that  such  tariffs 
would  not  only  additionally  penalize  our 
State  but  would  aggravate  our  relations  with 
sensitive  oil  producing  areas  In  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Indonesia. 

While  we  can  appreciate  the  desire  of  yo\u: 
Committee  to  revise  present  policy  to  per- 
mit the  more  normal  functioning  of  the  mar- 
ket forces  we  do  feel  the  restraints  which  re- 
portedly you  will  be  substituting  are  particu- 
larly damaging  to  our  efforts  to  reduce  en- 
ergy costs  in  a  state  which  is  so  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  petroleum.  To  institute  a  new 
and  higher  tariff  at  this  time  would  also  be 
contrary  to  the  President's  announced  policy 
in  his  address  to  the  Congress  on  November 
18th  of  this  year.  On  that  occasion  he  stated 
that  he  would  pursue  a  policy  of  tariff  reduc- 
tion, the  study  of  non-tariff  barriers,  and  pro- 
mote a  general  liberalization  of  the  over-all 
foreign  trade  policy. 

There  is  a  channel  of  relief,  however,  within 
the  policies  and  provisions  of  the  present  law. 
It  is  one  which  fits  Into  our  over-all  trade 
posture  and  meets  the  national  security  cri- 
teria. We  refer  to  our  system  of  foreign  trade 
zones. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act  was  adopted 
during  a  high  tariff  period  in  our  history 
as  a  device  whereby  plants  and  industries 
could  be  located  on  United  States  soil  and 
stUl  permit  such  Industry  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers  In  our  domestic  market 
as  well  as  with  such  competitors  for  certain 
foreign  markets. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  pending  with  the 
Foreign-Trade  Zone  Board  an  application  for 
a  sub-zone  for  an  oil  refinery.  It  has  been 
pending  for  an  extended  period  of  time  and 
action  has  been  postponed  pending  the  out- 
come of  your  deliberations.  If  a  preferential 
tariff  system  Is  to  be  adopted  It  Is  Imperative 
that  provision  be  made  to  Implement  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act.  Properly  implement- 
ed this  Act  enables  plants  within  the  zone 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  so  called  "privileged 
tariff  payment"  procedure  whereby  they  have 
the  choice  of  paying  tariffs  on  either  the 
raw  materials  or  on  the  finished  products. 
Should  higher  tariffs  on  refined  products  be 
instituted  as  part  of  the  new  policy  exclusion 
from  such  duties  could  be  granted  to  those 
refined  on  American  soil.  Further  if  the 
Board  upon  the  advice  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment wishes  to  place  restrictions  upon 
the  type  of  refinery  constructed  to  ensure 


that  it  will  be  geared  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary fuels  for  the  miUtary  this  Is  wholly 
feasible.  Such  a  refinery  would,  of  course, 
not  pay  duty  on  output  sold  in  bond  to  either 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  civilian  con- 
sumers. It  would  also  import  into  our  Island 
economy  low  cost  residual  fuels  which  bear 
a  low  tariff  under  present  duty  schedules. 

An  essential  aspect  of  any  new  oil  Import 
policy  should  ensure  the  construction  of 
refinery  capacity  within  our  national  boun- 
daries both  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense and  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. Proper  use  of  the  foreign  trade  zone 
would  be  consistent  with  these  two  interests. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  a  case  can  def- 
initely be  made  for  special  consideration 
of  the  unique  problems  which  face  the  con- 
sumer in  our  State.  Preferential  tariffs  woric 
against  their  Interests.  Should  they  be 
adopted,  however,  our  only  relief  would  be 
through  the  prompt  approval  of  the  long 
pending  application  for  a  foreign  trade  sub- 
zone  refinery  and  the  effect've  implementa- 
tion of  a  rational  program  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act. 

Your  consideration  of  our  problem  in  your 
over-all  deliberations  wUl  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  K.  iNotnrx, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Spakk  M.  Matsitnaga, 

U.S.  Representative. 
Patst  T.  Mink, 

U.S.  Representative. 


WARNING  SIGNALS  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 3, 1  reported  on  the  current  status  of 
small  business.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Nation's  5^  million  small  businessmen 
have  been  caught  In  a  giant  pincers  ef- 
fect between  rising  capital  and  labor 
costs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  increasing 
consumer  resistance  to  overlnflated 
prices  for  goods  and  services,  on  the 
other  hand.  I  also  stated  that  the  small 
businessman's  plight  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  administration's  decision 
not  to  grant  direct  loans  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  Its 
advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  and  multiple  ^- 
tax  benefits  for  small  business.  My  re- 
marks were  based  in  part  on  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  covering  the  ex- 
perience of  80,000  small  businessmen  In 
the  50  States  during  the  first  9  months  of 
this  year. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr..  based  on 
more  recent  information,  strongly  sub- 
stantiates the  fact  that  warning  signals 
are  Indeed  flying  for  the  Nation's  small 
businesses.  On  that  point  I  ask  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  in  its  entirety 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  warning  us  for 
some  time  now  about  the  "crunch"  and 
"squeeze"  that  lies  In  the  months  ahead. 
If,  in  our  battle  against  Inflation,  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are  designed 
to  put  the  entire  economy  through  the 
wringer,  let  us  not  take  it  out  of  the 
lildes  of  the  Nation's  small  businessmen. 
If,  as  Mr.  Bialabre  points  out,  owners  of 
small  businesses  are  reluctantly  selling 
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their  businesses  "usually  throus^  ex- 
changes of  stock,  to  big  corporations," 
our  current  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
may  well  result  in  permanent  damage  to 
our  American  competitive  business  sys- 
tem. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  be  monitoring  these 
developments  closely  in  the  coming 
monthJs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Lmxx  Guts — Government's  Eitort  To 
CiTSB  Inflation  Hrrs  Small  P'irms  Extra 
Hard— Tight  Monet  Affects  Mant;  Some 
Postpone  Expansion;  a  Few  Decids  To  Sell 
Oxrr — The  Boss'  Son  Gets  Drafted 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.) 
Times  are  getting  iincomfortably  difficult 
for  many  small  companies. 

Turning  a  profit  has  recently  grown  harder 
for  business  in  general.  But  problems  that 
are  only  beginning  to  trouble  big  corpora- 
tions already  are  severely  hurting  many 
small  firms.  The  list  of  woes  includes  super- 
tight  money,  scarce  and  costly  skilled  labor 
and  slow  payment  of  bills  by  some  customers. 
Owners  of  some  small  firms,  convinced  that 
still  more  difficult  times  lie  ahead,  are  re- 
luctantly selling  their  businesses,  usually 
through  exchanges  of  stock,  to  big  corpora- 
tions. 

That's  the  finding  of  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal survey  of  several  dozen  relatively  small 
companies  In  a  variety  of  industries.  More 
than  85%  report  that  their  profit  margins 
are  falling  sharply.  Nearly  all  view  the  year 
ahead  as  an  extremely  difficult  period. 

CASE   OF  discrimination 

Tllford  Oaines,  economist  for  Manufactur- 
ers Hanover  Trust,  New  York,  discussed  the 
plight  of  small  firms  in  a  recent  economic 
report  published  by  the  bank.  The  Federal 
Reserve's  tight-money  policy  to  curb  In- 
flation, Mr.  Gaines  stated,  bears  "more  heav- 
ily upon  small-to-medlum-sized  business 
concerns  than  upon  large  companies."  Not- 
ing the  "discrimination  implied  by  this  sit- 
uation," the  bank  economist  added  that 
"those  smaller  companies  who  must  rely 
upon  their  bank  lines  (of  credit)  have  found 
It  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  new  lines 
or  to  add  to  existing  lines." 

A  few  statistics  clearly  indicate  that  small 
companies  are  faring  worse  than  their  big 
brothers.  Last  month  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
survey  of  436  large  corporations  found  that 
after-tax  profits  in  the  third  quarter  were 
3.7%  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  But  a  later 
Commerce  Department  survey  of  all  corpora- 
tions, small  as  well  as  large,  found  that 
after-tax  profits  In  the  third  quarter  were  no 
higher  tl.an  In  the  1968  period. 

"Obviously,  the  smaller  companies,  dragged 
the  total  down,"  says  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment economist. 

Among  the  small  companies  feeling  a  pinch 
on  profits  is  Wiremold  Co.,  a  Hartford  pro- 
ducer of  electrical  equipment.  Wiremold's 
1969  sales  are  running  some  10%  above  the 
1968  pace,  says  Robert  H.  Murphy,  executive 
vice  president,  but  "our  profits  will  be  down 
a  few  percentage  points"  from  the  1968  level. 
Looking  ahead  to  1970,  Mr.  Miu-phy  believes 
that  "we'll  do  well"  to  match  1969  results. 
The  company,  which  employs  some  600  work- 
ers, plans  no  expansion  projects  In  the  new 
year,  Mr.  M\irphy  adds,  explaining  that  "get- 
ting money  would  be  a  problem." 

C.  Henry  Bacon  Jr.,  president  of  Simpson 
Timber  Co.  of  Seattle,  says  his  firm  recently 
postponed  two  plant  projects  partly  "because 
of  tight  money."  The  company  had  planned 
to  begin  building  a  $4  million  plywood  plant 
and  a  (3  million  door-m»klng  plant.  Mr. 
Bacon  adds  that  the  company,  which  Is  fam- 


ily owned,  depends  also  on  retained  profits 
for  expansion  projects.  Until  July,  he  says, 
profits  were  running  ahead  of  1968  levels. 
But  since  then  profits  have  been  "substanti- 
ally under"  the  year-earlier  rate,  be  says.  He 
cites  as  one  reason  the  slump  In  home  build- 
ing, which  has  been  one  of  the  direct  victims 
of  the  Government's  fight  against  inflation. 

A  BIG  COTBACK 

Profits  are  also  down  at  Wean  United  Inc., 
a  Warren,  Ohio,  equipment  producer  for 
such  Industries  as  steel,  rubber  and  copper. 
"Ovu'  sales  are  off  slightly  from  a  year  ago," 
reports  R.  J.  Wean  Jr.,  president,  "and  our 
profits  are  off  more  than  10%."  The  profits 
squeeze  Is  a  major  reason  Wean  United  plans 
to  slash  its  plant-and-equipment  outlays  In 
1970  by  "about  60%,"  Mr.  Wean  reports.  "Our 
last  major  borrowing  was  In  March  of  1968," 
the  executive  adds,  "and  I  hoi>e  we  wont 
have  to  borrow  again  until  money  rates  ease 
a  good  deal." 

A  recent  Government  survey  of  all  corpo- 
rate plant-and-equipment  spending  suggests 
that  many  larger  companies.  In  contrast,  are 
continuing  to  spend  heavily.  The  survey 
found  that  total  capital  outlays  in  early  1970 
would  rise  sharply,  rather  than  drop,  despite 
the  thinking  at  such  £rms  as  Wean  United 
and  Simpson  Umber.  Mr.  Wean  finds  the 
Government  report  "unbelievable." 

Some  small  firms  that  would  like  to  expand 
say  a  major  problem  is  that  money  is  Just 
too  expensive  to  borrow.  Many  small  firms 
traditionally  have  to  pay  more  than  the  prime 
rate — the  interest  rate  that  banks  charge  on 
short-term  loans  to  their  most  credit-worthy 
customers — and  with  the  prime  rate  now  at 
8^%  their  borrowing  costs  are  almost  pro- 
hibitive. And  some  of  those  small  firms  that 
used  to  be  able  to  borrow  at  the  prime  rate 
now  find  they  can't. 

"We've  been  told  we  would  have  to  pay  a 
full  percentage  point  above  the  prime  rate  -If 
we  were  to  borrow,"  reports  Raphael  Bles- 
slnger,  president  of  Jasper  Desk  Co.,  a  Jasper, 
Ind.,  producer  of  wood  office  fiuTilture  that 
employs  some  170  persons.  The  costlier  bor- 
rowing has  been  imposed,  Mr.  Blesslnger  says, 
even  though  "ova  sales  and  profits  are  stajrlng 
ahead  of  last  year."  Several  months  ago,  he 
says,  "our  banks  would  still  have  given  us 
the  prime  rate." 

SLOWDOWN    IN    PATMENTS 

Jasper  Desk  is  one  of  several  small  firms 
that  report  bill-collecting  is  growing  more 
difficult.  "Even  our  best  customers  are  getting 
behind  In  their  payments,"  Mr.  Blesslnger 
says.  "Some  are  20  and  30  days  overdue."  An- 
other problem:  Jasper  Desk  must  renegotiate 
a  mortgage  loan  next  year.  The  present  loan 
carries  an  interest  rate  of  6%.  "We'll  be 
lucky  If  we  can  get  8%  when  we  renegotiate," 
Mr.  Blesslnger  remarks. 

Finding  skilled  labor  Is  the  main  problem 
at  Essex  Brass  Corp.,  a  Warren,  Mich.,  brass 
fabricator.  Essex  employs  about  50  workers, 
says  John  Q.  Nagel,  president,  "but  we  could 
certainly  use  another  dozen."  The  executive 
has  little  hope  of  getting  more,  however,  be- 
cause "we're  in  an  area  of  many  big  com- 
panies, which  have  much  higher  pay  scales 
than  we  can  afford."  In  recent  years,  Mr. 
Nagel  adds,  Essex  has  lost  skilled  workers  to 
such  giant  neighbors  as  General  Motors  Corp., 
Chrysler  Corp.  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  Recent 
layoffs  In  the  auto  Industry  haven't  led  to 
more  Job  applicants  at  Essex,  he  says. 

Even  the  Vietnam  war  seems  to  weigh  more 
heavily  on  relatively  small  companies,  where 
management  ranks  are  often  thin.  Mr.  Nagel 
had  coimted  on  help  from  his  26-year-old  son 
In  running  the  company.  But  the  youth  was 
recently  drafted  and  now  Is  "In  the  thick  of 
combat"  In  Vietnam,  says  the  executive. 

The  expense  of  curbing  pollution  is  often 
thought  of  as  a  big-company  problem.  Inter- 
views show,  however,  that  It  can  pose  an 
even  greater  problem  for  many  small  outfits. 

Berkmont  Industries,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  re- 


cently faad  to  spend  $97,000  to  Install  special 
smoke  "scrubbers"  to  comply  with  new  state 
pollution-control  regulations,  says  an  execu- 
tive of  the  iron-castings  foundry  whose  sales 
total  about  92  million  annually.  In  the  past 
16  months,  the  Berkmont  officer  esUmatea, 
about  10  foimdrles  in  the  state  have  gone 
out  of  business  because  they  were  iinable  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  for  such  equipment. 
"Our  Industry  has  a  great  many  small  firms,'' 
the  executive  says,  "and  many  of  them  Just 
weren't  prepared  for  this  type  of  expense." 

Berkmont  has  managed  to  keep  its  i^ofits 
at  "about  the  same  level  as  a  year  ago,"  he 
adds,  largely  because  "we  were  able  to  put 
through  a  7%  price  increase."  He  doubts  that 
the  market  would  bear  another  7%  price 
boost  with  about  a  4%  Increase,"  the  officer 
says. 

Among  the  small  firms  that  have  recently 
become  a  part  of  a  big  corporation  is  Kusan 
Inc.,  a  NashvlUe  maker  of  plastic  parts  for 
autos  and  other  equipment.  Kusan  recently 
decided  to  become  a  subsidiary  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  through  an  exchange  of  stock, 
after  operating  as  an  "independent  com- 
pany for  23  years,"  says  William  R.  TicLain, 
chairman  of  Kusan.  As  a  part  of  the  big 
steel  company,  Mr.  McLain  says,  "our  bor- 
rowing will  be  a  lot  easier."  Another  benefit: 
Access  to  Bethlehem's  huge  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities. 

Many  other  small  companies,  to  be  sure 
are  clinging  to  their  independence.  "I  have- 
absolutely  no  Intention  of  selling  my  busi- 
ness," asserts  James  M.  Hagood,  president  of 
Tidewater  Concrete  Pipe  &  Block  Co., 
Charleston,  S.C.  "My  son  is  in  the  business 
with  me,  and  hell  be  taking  it  over  when  I 
retire."  The  company's  pretax  profits  are  "off 
about  10%  "  from  last  year's  level,  Mr.  Hagood 
estimates,  and  "we  haven't  paid  a  dividend 
in  a  couple  of  years,  and  dont  expect  to 
next  year  either."  The  executive  adds  that 
a  pickup  in  home  building,  which  he  antici- 
pates, would  greatly  help  Tidewater's  per- 
formance. The  firm  has  yearly  sales  of  about 
$2  million  and  employs  70  persons. 

While  most  small  companies  find  money 
tight  and  costly,  a  few  report  they  can  still 
get  relatively  Inexpensive  loans  at  small 
country  banks.  An  extreme  example  is  pro- 
vided by  Nelson  Muffler  Corp.,  a  Stoughton, 
Wis.,  supplier  of  mufflers  for  the  farm  equip- 
ment industry.  "I  know  where  I  can  still 
get  money  at  1%%"  even  though  the  prime 
rate  at  big-city  banks  Is  8\^%,  says  E.  E. 
Bryant,  president.  "You  cant  do  it  at  the 
big  cities  like  Madison,  but  I  know  a  bank 
in  Black  River  Falls  that  will  lend  to  us 
at  that  rate."  But  he  Isnt  so  sure  how  long 
his  good  deal  wlU  last.  "The  high  rates  are 
bound  to  spread  eventually  to  all  the  sniall 
banks,  too,"  he  says. 


RAILROAD     RETIREMENT     PAY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  months  now  60,000  railroad  em- 
ployees have  been  awaiting  their  pay 
checks  representing  benefits  gained  from 
25  or  more  years  of  service  working  for 
the  railroad.  Their  checks  have  been 
held  up — they  have  been  written  al- 
ready— ^but  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
union  to  negotiate,  these  individuals  are 
being  deprived  of  money  duly  owed  to 
them. 

H.R.  13300,  a  biU  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem, was  proposed  in  the  House  and  a 
substitute  bUl  was  developed  in  that 
body's  Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  The  bill  is  presently  in  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, and  the  full  committee  is  await- 
ing the  results  of  union  negotiations 
which  were  finally  entered  into. 
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Mr.  President,  this  Is  clearly  a  case  of 
lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
union.  It  is  a  disturbing  event  when  the 
Congress  is  put  in  the  position  of  not 
only  pointing  out  but  also  taking  on  the 
responsibiUtles  which  rightfully  and 
more  appropriately  belong  elsewhere. 


THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OP  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  HANDGUNS— A  NEW 
STDDY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
controversy  over  gim  control  legisla- 
tion continues.  Every  new  measure, 
either  to  strengthen  or  weaken  gun  con- 
trol laws,  draws  forth  claims  and  coim- 
terclaims.  Fortunately,  as  our  experience 
with  this  legislation  increases,  new 
studies  concerning  their  effectiveness 
have  become  more  sophisticated  smd 
more  reUable.  One  such  study  is 
an  illuminating  article  in  the  1969 
Duke  Lew  Journal,  "The  Effectiveness 
of  State  and  Local  Regulation  of  Hand- 
guns: A  Statistical  Analysis."  This  pro- 
fessional and  extensive  analysis  uses  the 
most  modem  methodologies  and  the 
most  Up-to-date  data.  It  conclusion  is 
clear:  the  regulation  of  handgims 
strongly  decreases  deaths  due  to  homi- 
cide, suicide,  and  accident. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
critical  scrutiny  of  all  those  interested  in 
this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Effectiveness  of  State  and  Local  Rec- 

ttlation     of     Handguns:     A    Statistical 

Analtsis 
(By  Martin  S.  Geisel,*  Richard  RoU,**  and 
R.  Stanton  Wettick,  Jr.*»») 

(Note. — One  aspect  of  the  continuing  de- 
bate over  weapons  control,  apart  from  Con- 
stitutional Issues,  Is  whether  legislation  is 
Inherently  capable  of  reducing  crime  and 
deaths  by  shooting.  The  opponents  of  in- 
creased control,  tacitly  admitting  that  em- 
pirical evidence  is  one  means  for  measuring 
the  effect  of  weapons  regulation,  have  con- 
tended that  "[e] Xpert  opinion  and  compel- 
ling evidence  seem  to  Indicate  that  the 
amount  or  kind  of  crime  in  a  community  is 
not  substanUally  affected  by  the  relative  ease 
with  which  a  person  can  obtain  a  firearm." 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  The 
Gun  Law  Problem  10.  In  the  following  study 
the  authors  employ  data  analysis  techniques 
to  examine  the  efficacy  of  state  and  munici- 
pal controls  on  handguns.  They  conclude 
that  many  lives  would  be  saved  if  all  states 
increased  their  level  of  control  to  that  of 
New  Jersey,  the  state  having  the  most  strin- 
gent gun  control  laws.) 

The  current  controversy  over  gun  control 
centers  on  the  effectiveness  of  stringent  gun 
control  legislation.'  Proponents  of  Increased 
statutory  control  contend  that  rigorous  laws 
will  reduce  death  and  crime  rates  by  cur- 
tailing firearm  possession  by  minors  and  such 
Irresponsible  adults  as  felons,  mental,  incom- 
petents, addicts  and  alcoholics.  They  argue 
that  this  Justifies  minor  inconveniences  Im- 
posed on  responsible  citizens  who  use  fire- 
arms for  hunting,  target-shooting  and  pro- 
tection. 

Opponents  of  increased  control,  however, 
argue  that  gun  control  legislation  Is  not  of 
sufficient  value  In  the  prevention  of  crime 
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to  Justify  the  nstrletlons  tt  places  on  the 
responsible  ctttsen.*  They  contend  tbat 
death  and  crime  ratee  are  not  perceptibly 
reduced  through  gun  control  because  euch 

legislation  does  not  prevent  the  professional 
criminal — the  aUeged  "root"  of  the  problem — 
from  obtaining  firearms.  Furthermore,  even  If 
these  laws  did  reduce  the  n\imber  of  fire- 
atrms  possessed  by  professional  criminals, 
other  equally  lethal  weapons  are  readily 
available  as  adequate  substitutes.* 

One  possible  reason  for  this  polarity  of 
opinion  is  the  lack  of  reliable  empirical  In- 
formation describing  the  relationship  be- 
tween gun  control  legislation  and  death  and 
crime  rates.  This  article  will  attempt  to  al- 
leviate this  deficiency  by  presenting  an  em- 
pirical study  which  correlates  gun  control 
with  various  death  and  crime  rates  for  states 
and  cities,  while  slmxiltaneously  accounting 
for  the  influence  of  other  factors  such  as  per 
capital  income,  education  and  population 
density. 

description  of  the  studt 

The  study  measures  the  effectiveness  of 
gun  control  legislation  by  the  extent  to 
which  differences  in  death  and  crime  rates 
among  the  states  and  cities  can  be  explained 
by  the  differences  in  gun  control  legislation 
while  accounting  for  the  effects  of  several 
other  factors  that  may  Influence  death  and 
crime  rates.  Differences  in  death  and  crime 
rates  among  the  states  and  cities  were  ob- 
tained by  collecting  data  on  the  rates  of 
homicide  by  firearm,  total  homicides,  suicide 
by  firearm,  total  suicide,  aggravated  assault 
by  firearm,  total  aggravated  assault,  acciden- 
tal death,  by  firearm  and  robbery  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "death  and  crime  rates") 
for  the  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  129  United  States  cities  whose  pop- 
ulation exceeded  100,000  In  1960.  Differences 
in  the  other  factors  which  may  account  for 
variations  in  the  death  and  crime  rates  were 
obtained  by  collecting  data  relating  to  in- 
come, education,  sex,  police,  race,  population 
density,  licensed  hunters,  age  and  tempera- 
ture for  the  states  and  cities. 

For  the  gun  control  legislation  of  the 
states  and  cities  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a 
method  to  measure  the  differences  in  state 
and  city  firearm  legislation.  Since  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  differences  in  weapons  regula- 
tion among  the  states  and  cities,  it  was  im- 
possible to  characterize  adequately  these  dif- 
ferences by  means  of  a  dlchotomous  variable 
such  as  "weak  gun  control  states"  and 
"strong  gun  control  states."  It  was  possible, 
however,  to  classify  the  various  gun  control 
regulations  into  eight  major  categories.  This 
permitted  quantification  of  the  gun  control 
provisions  of  state  statutes  and  city  ordi- 
nances by  assigning  numerical  weights  to 
each  of  the  eight  categories  in  a  manner  to 
be  explained  below.  Once  gun  control  legis- 
lation was  so  quantified,  a  well-known  data 
analysis  technique*  was  employed  to  obtain 
probabilistic  estimates  of  the  extent  to  which 
differences  in  the  death  and  crime  rates  are 
related  to  the  differences  in  gun  control, 
while  simultaneously  accounting  for  other 
factors. 

Data 

The  state  death  and  crime  death  data  used 
in  this  study  are  1960  and  1965  rates  of  homi- 
cide by  firearm,  total  homicide,  suicide  by 
firearm,  total  suicide  and  accidental  death 
by  firearm  and  In  addition,  1965  rates  of  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault  by  firearm  and  total 
aggravated  assault;  for  cities,  only  1960  rates 
for  total  homicide  and  total  suicide  were 
available.'  In  all  instances  the  data  are  In 
rates  per  mUllon  population  per  year. 

For  states,  the  following  explanatory  vari- 
ables were  used:  1960  and  1965  Income 
(thousands  of  dollars  per  capita) ;  education 
(median  school  years  completed  by  persons 
older  than  24);  sex  (males  per  100  females) ; 
police  employees  (employees  per  10,000  popu- 
lation); race  (non-white  percentage  of  total 


population — 1900.  and  black  males  per  M 
pofmlatkm — 1986;  popuUttan  denalty  tboa- 
aands  of  penons  per  squaie  mllt):  age 
(median  age  In  years)  and  Uoeneed  hunten 

(number  per  capita — 1966  only). 

For  cities,  the  variables  were:  1040  In- 
come (thousands  of  dollars  per  capita);  edu- 
cation (median  school  years  completed  by 
persons  older  than  24);  race  (non-white 
percentage  of  population);  population  den- 
sity (thoTisands  of  persons  per  square  mile) ; 
age  (median  age  in  years);  temperature 
(minus  thousands  of  mean  annual  degree 
days — 65*  base) ; '  manufacturing  employees 
(persons  per  1000  population  employed  In 
manufacturing  durable  goods) ;  and  police 
expenditures  (dollars  per  capita).' 
Gun  control  legialatian 

Federal  legislation.  Since  we  are  concerned 
with  variations  in  fiirearm  legislation  among 
states  and  cities,  federal  legislation  U  rele- 
vant only  to  the  extent  that  it  sets  mini- 
mum standards  which  exist  throughout  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  1968,  federal  control 
over  firearms  was  minimal:  there  were  two 
federal  statutes  regulating  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms, both  primarily  aimed  at  the  criminal 
purchaser.  The  National  Firearms  Act,'  en- 
acted In  1934,  restricted  trade  in  machine 
guns  and  short-barreled  shotguns  and  rifles 
by  imposing  a  prohibitive  tax  on  their  manu- 
facture and  transfer,  and  by  requiring  manu- 
facturers, importers,  dealers  and  transferees 
of  such  weapons  to  register.  The  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938  •  extended  federal  con- 
trol by  requiring  all  firearm  manufacturers. 
Importers  and  dealers  engaging  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  obtain  a  federal  license  and  to 
maintain  permanent  records  of  importation, 
shipment  and  other  disposal  of  firearms:  pro- 
hibited dealers  and  m&nxxfacturers  from 
knowingly  selling  and  delivering  firearms  to 
felons  or  to  persons  without  a  Ucense  to 
purchase  where  one  was  required  by  state  or 
local  law;  and  prohibited  felons  from  re- 
ceiving firearms  and  ammunition  which  had 
moved  In  Interstate  commerce.  In  addition, 
postal  regulations  prohibited  shipments  of 
band  guns  through  the  malls,  except  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  dealers  and  to  cer- 
tain public  officers." 

In  1968,  stronger  federal  gun  control  legis- 
lation was  enacted."  Aimed  at  reinforcing 
state  and  local  gun  control  regulations  by 
barring  Interstate  firearm  transactions,  the 
basic  provisions  of  this  Act  include  prohibi- 
tions against  shipments  of  firearms  in  inter- 
state commerce  except  between  licensed  deal- 
ers; !•  prohibitions  against  persons,  except 
licensed  dealers,  transporting  into  or  receiv- 
ing in  the  stete  of  their  residence  any  fire- 
arms obtained  outside  the  state;  "  prohibi- 
tions against  sales  to  non-residents  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  for  sales  of  rlfies  and  shot- 
guns to  residents  of  a  contiguous  state"; 
prohibitions  against  sales  to  or  receipt  by 
persons  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age 
(eighteen  years  of  age  for  rifles  and  shot- 
guns), convicted  criminals,  drug  users  and 
persons  adjudicated  as  mentally  defective;  » 
the  imposition  of  licensing  and  record-keep- 
ing requirements  on  manufactxirers,  import- 
ers and  dealers;  »  the  ImposiUon  of  controls 
over  the  manufacture.  Importation  and  sale 
of  highly  destructive  weapons  such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  grenades  and  bombs;  "  and 
the  1  mposltion  of  additional  controls  over 
weapons  covered  by  the  National  Krearms 
Act." 

State  and  local  legislation.  There  are  sub- 
stantial variations  in  state  and  local  regtiU^ 
tions  over  the  sale,  possession  and  use  of 
firearms.  States  such  as  Ohio,"  Mlnneeota" 
and  Kentucky"  Impoee  almost  no  oontrola; 
while  New  Jersey,"  Hawaii "  and  Michigan  " 
strictly  regulate  such  activities. 

The  present  study  was  limited  to  state  and 
local  laws  regulating  handguns,  which  toe* 
usually  defined  as  firearms  of  less  than  three 
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pounds  and  leu  tban  12  to  ao  inches,  m  ad- 
dition, Uws  which  regulate  the  use  of  fire- 
arms at  particular  times  or  places,  laws  which 
reg:ulate  the  discharge  ot  firearms,  and  laws 


which  make  the  use  of  firearms  in  connec- 
tion with  other  illegal  conduct  unlaiwful, 
were  not  considered."  Table  1  lists  the  eight 
categories  of  gun  control  legislation  used  in 

TABLE  l.-STATE  AND  CITY  GUN  CONTROL  LAWS 


the  study  and  the  states  >•  and  cities  "  which 
have  regulations  In  these  categories.  A  city  la 
shown  within  a  category  only  If  the  state  has 
no  substantially  equivalent  regulation. 


Type  of  law  < 


State  or  city 


Total 
indoi 
vahi* 


Alabama X»       

Alaska X 

Arizona X 

Arkansas 

California X  

Colorado X  

Connectieirt X 

Delaware X     .      -.--- 

Florida X 

Georgia X  X 

Ha-vaii X 

Idaho    X 

Illinois X 

Indiana - X 

Iowa    X  

Kansas X 

Kentucky X 

Louisiana X 

Maine X  

Maryland * X  ... 

Massachusetts » 

Michigan X 

Minnesota 

Mississippi X 

Missouri X 

Montana -  X      .    ... 

Nebraska X 

Nevada X  

New  Hampshire X  

Newjersey X  

New  Mexico -  -  X 

New  York - ---  X 

North  Carolina - X 

North  DakoU X 

Ohk) X  ..  -. 

Oklahoma X 

Oregon X  

Pennsylvania X 

Rhode  Island X  ... 

South  Carolina X 

South  Dakota X  

Tennessee X 

Texas -- X 

Utah X  

Virginia X  

Washington ." X 

Vermont _i» -• 

West  Virginia .- --- X 

Wisconsin X 

Wjfoming.    -X 

District  ol  Columbia X 

Duluth X 

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City  (Mo.) ) - X 

Lousiville 
Miami 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 

New  Orleans 

Oklahoma  City.. 

Omaha 

Richmond 

Tulsa 
WKhita 

<  Concealed;  a.  license,  b.  prohibition.  2.  Carrying:  a.  license,  b 
a.  license,  b.  prohibition.  4.  Special  prohibitions  on  possession; 
d.  alcoholics,  e.  mentally  ill.  S.  Dealer  licensing.  6.  Recordkeeepi 

The  first  three  categories  of  Table  1  reflect 
state  and  city  laws  regulating  the  carrying 
of  handguns.  The  first  category  covers  laws 
restricting  the  carrying  of  concealed  hand- 
guns; the  second  covers  laws  restricting  all 
carrying  of  handguns;  and  the  third  covers 
laws  restricting  the  carrying  of  handguns  In 
motor  vehicles."  Each  of  the  categories  Is 
divided  Into  two  sub-categories — one  listing 
states  and  cities  which  permit  such  activities 
by  licensed  parties  and  the  other  listing 
states  and  cities  which  totally  prohibit  such 
actlvitiee.'*  In  some  states  within  the  first 
sub-category,  licenses  to  carry  handguns  are 
Issued  to  all  persons  with  the  exception  of 
felons,  addicts,  and  minors."*  Other  states 
have  requirements  that  the  applicant  be  of 
"good  moral  character,"  "  or  that  he  show  a 
need  to  carry  the  weapon."  The  Issuing  au- 
thority 18  usually  a  law-enforcement  ofDclal, 
such  as  the  chief  of  police.'' 


...  X 
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...  X 

...  X 

...  X 
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...  X 

...  X 

...  X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
0 
X 
X 
X 


31 
5 
4 
4 

28 
10 
29 
20 

f 
IS 
3S 

3 
13 
32 
17 

7 

3 

3 
12 
30 
37 
3S 

1 

12 
2S 

3 

4 

4 
2S 
39 

2 

38 
27 
2t 

3 

( 
27 
32 
2t 
2S 
32 
24 

( 

S 

3 
29 

9 

4 

3 
U 
30 
It 
12 

4 
13 

2 
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prohibition.  3.  Carrying  In  auto; 

a.  minor,  b.  letons,  c.  addicts, 

ng;  a.  by  dealers,  b.  by  govern- 


mental agencies.  7.  Waiting  period ;  a.  fixed  time  between  purchase  and  delivery,  b.  notification  ol 
authorities.  8.  License  to  purchase. 
<  X  represents  all  periods;  0  represents  1%5  only. 
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Category  4,  special  prohibitions,  lists  five 
types  of  persons  against  whom  additional  re- 
strictions are  frequently  imposed :  felons,  ad- 
dicts, alcoholics,  the  mentally  ill  and  min- 
ors.-" These  restrictions  usually  prohibit 
transfers  of  handguns  to,  and  ownership  or 
possession  by  such  persons."^ 

Dealer  licensing,  the  fifth  category,  refers 
to  the  requirement  that  firearms  dealers  be 
licensed.*  Most  ot  the  statutes  falling  within 
this  category  Impose  licensing  qualifications 
based  on  good  character,  age  and  a  perma- 
nent business  location,"  and  thus  contain 
more  restrictions  than  were  Imposed  under 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.»  Under  this  Act 
dealer  licenses  were  granted  to  anyone  sub- 
mitting a  one  dollar  fee  with  an  application 
stating  that  he  was  not  a  felon." 

Under  category  6,  record  keeping,  are  listed 
the  states  requiring  the  maintenance  of  rec- 
ords of  handgun  sales.  Sub- category  (a)  lists 
those  states  which  require  the  dealer  to  keep 
such    records;  *   and   subcategory    (b)    lists 


those  states  which  require  the  dealer  to  file 
information  concerning  his  handgun  sales 
with  governmental  officials — usually  a  local 
law  enforcement  agency."  The  required  rec- 
ords usually  Include  the  name  and  address  of 
the  purchaser,  the  date  of  the  purchase  and 
the  description  of  the  handgun,  including  its 
serial  number. 

Category  7,  waiting  period,  refers  to  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  delivery  of  handguns  for 
a  specified  time  period  after  an  application 
for  purchase  has  been  filed  with  the  dealer. 
Listed  in  sub-category  (a)  are  those  states 
which  Impose  any  waiting  period,  the  dxu-a- 
tion  of  which  usually  varies  between  one  and 
fifteen  days."  Listed  In  subcategory  (b)  are 
those  states  having  waiting  periods  which 
require  the  dealer  to  notify  a  law  enforce- 
ment official  of  the  application  for  purchase 
prior  to  deUvery  of  the  handgun." 

The  final  category  lists  a  requirement  that 
the  purchaser  of  a  handgun  obtain  a  li- 
cense." Such  licenses  are  usually  Issued  by 
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local  law  enforcement  ofltcezB"  and  persons 
are  excluded  from  obtaining  licenses  for  • 
wide  variety  of  reasons."  In  several  Juris- 
dictions," law  enforcement  officials  have  only 
a  limited  time  to  Investigate  the  applicant. 
Having  categorized  the  gun  control  regu- 
lations, the  next  step  was  to  quantify  gun 
control  legislation  by  assigning  weights  to 
eucb  of  the  eight  categories  and  summing  the 
weights  applicable  to  each  state  or  city.  Such 
a  weighting  procedure  was  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  application  of  the  multiple  linear 
regression  data-analysis  technique  «■ — the 
method  iised  to  analyze  the  differences  In 
death  and  crime  rates  among  the  states  and 


dtles.  Since  acme  knowledge  of  multiple 
linear  regioaainn  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  method  of  assigning  niuneri- 
cal  weights  to  the  eight  oategoriee  as  well  as 
to  an  intepretation  of  results,  a  Ixlef  de- 
scription of  the  technique  is  presented  at 
this  time. 

Description  of  data  analysis  technique 
Statistical  methodology.  The  basic  hypoth- 
esis of  this  study  Is  that  the  variable  of  in- 
terest {e.g.,  the  homicide  rate)  is  a  linear 
function  of  the  selected  independent  varia- 
bles (e.g.,  gun  control  index,  income,  popu- 
lation density)  and  a  random  error  term. 
That  is. 


where 


Yi'B.+BtXu+B,X,i+  .  .  .  +BkXki+Vi       i~l,2 % 


^."value  of  the  dependent  variable  («.j.,  homicide  rate)  for  the  ith  city  or  state; 

\Xu,Xu, . .  .,Xn]=set  of  values  of  the  *  independent  variables  (gun  control  index,  etc.)  for  the  ith  city  or  state; 

[BcBi B»l-set  of  unlcnown  coefficients  which  we  wish  to  estimate; 

i;<-random  error  term  for  the  ith  city  or  state.  This  Includes  both  truly  random  (not  related  to  the  ind«>«ident 
variables)  variation  and  the  effect  of  any  omitted  variables;  and 

ii»sample  sire  (the  number  of  states  or  cities  in  the  sample). 
"  The  unlcnown  cpefBclents,  [B.B,,.  .  .,Bk],  are  estimated  by  the  method  of  least  square.  That  is,  that  set  of  esti- 
mates Is  chosen,  [B^Bi,.  .  .,Bk],  which  makes  the  sum  of  squared  errors. 


n  small  as  possible.** 
Tbe  estimated  total  variance  of  K  is  defined  as 


when 


The  estimated  unexplained  variance  is 


S.'-y2(Yi-Y)mn-l) 
Y-'^YJn. 

n 

S.»-2^  Vi'Kn-k-l). 


Therefore,  S.'/S,'  is  the  li-action  of  the  total  vaiiance  of  Knot  explained  by  the  regression. 


An  estimate  of  the  uncotainty  associated 
with  a  particular  estimated  coefficient  may 
be  obtained  by  computing  the  ratio  of  the 
estimated  coefficient  to  the  square  root  of 
its  estimated  variance.  From  this  ratio  the 
probability  of  sign  error  (assviming  the  er- 
rors are  normally  and  independently  dis- 
tributed), which  is  the  probability  that  the 
true  coefficient  is  negative  (positive)  if  the 
estimated  coefficient  is  positive  (negative), 
is  computed.^*  A  related  measure,  the  95% 
confidence  Interval,  is  also  reported.  In  non- 
statistical  terms,  there  is  a  05%  probability 
that  the  true  coefficient  fails  within  this 
interval. 

In  addition  to  Information  about  the  in- 
dividual coefficients,  a  measure  of  the  over- 
aU  adequacy  of  the  assumed  relationship  is 
desirable.  This  is  provided  by 

which  measures  the  fraction  of  the  variance 
of  T  "explained"  by  the  regression .=1 

Quantifying  gun  control  legislation.  One 
may  have  some  intuitive  feelings  about  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  the  various  cate- 
gories of  gun  control  regulations  listed  in 
Table  1.  Since  opinions  of  this  subject  may 
vary  substantially,  however,  numerical 
weights  should  be  assigned  to  these  cate- 
gories on  some  basis  more  reliable  than  in- 
tuition. In  the  present  study  approximately 
thirty  sets  of  weights  were  selected  which  dis- 
played great  variation  in  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  eight  different  categories. 
For  each  death  and  crime  rate  thirty  regres- 
sions were  then  computed.  Since  other  ex- 
planatory variables  were  held  constant  for  all 
thirty  regressions,  the  only  difference  among 
the  regressions  was  that  each  bad  a  differ- 
ent index  for  gun  control  as  an  explanatory 
variable. 

For  a  given  death  or  crime  rate  the  best 
index  would  be  that  which  yielded  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  R>,  or,  equlvalently,  the  small- 
est probability  of  sign  error  in  the  estimated 
Kun  control  coefficient.  This  index  explains 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  greatest  amount  of  variation  in  the  death 
or  crime  rate,  having  accounted  for  other 
explanatory  variables. 

Selection  of  the  set  of  weights  in  this  man- 
ner does  not  bias  fbe  results  either  in  favor 
or  against  gun  control.  It  simply  chooses 
those  weights  which  have  the  highest  prob- 
ability of  measiulng  the  true  relative  effects 
of  various  gun  control  laws,  whether  those 
true  effects  be  positive,  negative  or  null.  For 
example,  suppose  that  license  to  purchase 
legislation  were  twice  as  effective  In  reduc- 
ing homicides  as  concealed  weapons  legisla- 
tion. This  would  mean  that  part  of  the  varia- 
tion In  homicide  rates  among  the  states  Is 
due  to  some  states  having  none,  some  one, 
and  some  both  of  these  laws.  Otir  objective  is 
to  account  for  the  homicide  variation  among 
the  states  and  cities  and,  of  course,  the  high- 
est percentage  of  the  variation  will  be  ex- 
plained by  the  set  of  weights  that  exactly 
matches  the  true  cause  of  the  variation. 
Reasoning  backwards,  this  means  that  the 
index  with  the  highest  R»  Is  most  likely  to  be 
composed  of  the  set  of  weights  that  most 
closely  matches  the  true  relative  effect. 

None  of  the  thirty  Indices  selected  con- 
sistently produced  the  highest  R'  for  the 
various  regressions.  Different  indices  per- 
formed better  for  different  deatlis  and 
crimes.  This  is  shown  in  Table  A-2  of  the 
App>endix  which  reports  the  estimated  g^n 
control  coefficient  and  its  probability  of  sign 
error  for  ten  different  indices  which  were  se- 
lected to  show  substantial  but  systematic 
variation.  However,  while  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  of  gun  control  legislation  varied 
with  the  index  chosen,  the  direction  of  the 
effect  was  (except  for  aggravated  assaults  by 
firearm  and  robbery)  Independent  of  the 
Index  cho6en,<"  and  thus  Inferences  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  gun  control  legislation  may 
be  made  with  confidence. 

Results  from  the  use  of  index  4  of  Table 
A-2,  the  index  which  yielded  the  highest  R« 
in  the  greatest  number  of  death  categories 
considered  (five  out  of  twelve),  are  reported 
in  the  text.  This  Index  is  listed  in  Table  2.  In 
terms  of   estimating   the   number   of  lives 


saved  hy  gun  control  legislation,  however, 
this  index  ranked  seventh  out  of  the  ten 
reported  in  the  Appendix.  Another  index, 
number  3,  yielded  the  highest  R>  for  four 
death  categories  and  gave  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  lives  saved  by  gun 
control." 

TABLE  2.-WEIGHTS  OF  GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION  GATE 
GORIES  (INDEX  4) 


Legislative  category 


Itamerical 
weigM 


1.  Concealed: 

License 

Prohibition 

2.  Carrying: 

License 

Prohibition 

3.  Carrying  in  auto: 

License 

Prohibition 

4.  Special  proiiibitions: 

Minors 

Felons 

Addicts 

Alcoholics 

Mentally  ill 

5.  Dealer  licensing 

E.  Recordkeeping: 

By  dealers 

By  Government  agency.. 
7.  Waiting  period: 

Time 

Notice 

t.  License  to  purchase 


The  text  also  reports  the  effects  of  other 
explanatory  variables  on  death  and  crime 
rates.  These  coefficients  do  not  vary  sub- 
stantially with  different  gun  control  indices. 

KXSULTS   or   THK   STXTDT  ■< 

Results  of  the  study  are  stated  in  terms 
of  estimated  coefficients  which  set  forth  the 
relationship  between  the  various  independ- 
ent variables  and  tbe  death  and  crime  rates. 
Each  coefficient  Indicates  the  estimated  ex- 
tent to  which  a  one  unit  increment  in  an 
independent  variable  (e.g.,  gun  control)  will 
affect  the  dependent  variable  (a  death  or 
crime  rate). 

There  is  some  uncertainty  associated  with 
the  value  of  the  estimated  coefllclent.  As  pre- 
viously indicated,  two  measures  were  util- 
ized to  determine  the  degree  of  uncertainty: 
the  95%  confidence  interval  and  the  prob- 
ability of  sign  error." 

Homicide 
The  relationship  between  g^n  control  and 
homicide  by  firearm  and  total  homicide  rates 
in  the  states  and  cities  for  1960  and  1965  Is 
given  in  Table  3."  The  data  in  Table  3,  pre- 
sented in  terms  of  the  effect  which  a  one 
unit  increment  in  gun  control  will  have  on 
homicide  rates,  indicate  that  gun  control 
probably  has  a  negative  effect  on  homicide 
by  firearm  and  total  homicide  rates.  In  all 
five  sets  of  equations  the  estimated  gun  con- 
trol coefficient  is  negative  and  in  only  one 
case  is  there  more  than  a  fifteen  percent 
chance  that  the  coefficient's  sign  is  positive 
(see  total  homicide  rate  for  "States- 1966" — 
Probability  of  Sign  Error). 

TABLE  3.-EFFECT  OF  GUN  CONTROL  ON  HOMICIDE 


Homicide  rate 

95  pefcsnt 

Proba- 

(deaths/million/ 

Coeffi- 

confidence 

bility  of 

year) 

cient 

interval 

sign  error 

By  firearm: 

States-1960... 

.  -a  176 

-0.464-ail3 

0.113 

States-1965... 

.    -.228 

-.518-  .0623 

.0602 

Total: 

SUtes-1960... 

.    -.228 

-.647-  .191 

.140 

States— 1965... 

.     -.0951 

-.479-  .289 

.310 

Cities— 1960.... 

.     -.261 

-.  758-  .  237 

.151 

Table  4  presents  the  relationship  of  each 
of  the  Independent  variables  to  the  death  and 
crime  rates.  The  results  in  Table  4  show  that 
median  income  and  population  density  are 
negatively  related  to  homicides  by  firearm 
and  total  homiddee;  that  the  percentage  of 
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males   the  number  of  police  employees  and     positive  relaUonshlps  with  homicide  rates;     and  homicide  was  negative  In  IMO  and  posl- 
the  percentage  of  non-whites  have  strong     and  that  the  ccwreUtlon  between  education     ttve  In  1965. 

TABLE  4.-RELATI0N  BETWEEN  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  AND  DEATH  AND  CRIME  RATES 


ComtanI 


Gun 
control 


Income      Education 


Sex 


Race 


Police 


Population 
density 


Age 


Hunters 


Manufac-  Temper- 
turing         ature 


HF-60-S -127  -0.176 

113 

HF6&-S -ui  -.m 

0602 

HT-60-S —-m'     -'.m 

HT-65-S "::i79    ■        -:0951 

ht-6(m: _ — -j^-  -     _• 

SF-60-S -86.8        -'.m 

0221 

SF-65-$ -232  -.472 

"  Ujgj 

ST-eO^S -2«  -  M?. 

.1X14 

ST-65-S -lOB  -•» 

ST-60-C '-IM  -'.SM 

.0S57 

ACCI-«0-S -109  -IJJg 

*CC'-«« ......--36.-8-       -:i67^^ 

AGASF-«-S -481  -.«3 

.327 

AGAST-65-S 246  3.00 

.248 

R0B-65-S 846  -.418 


-5.66 

.224 
-17.8 

.0175 
-1.65 

.440 
-20.7 

.0310 
-9.14 

.0660 
-12.8 

.150 
-17.3 

.0860 

4.70 

.371 
-3.48 

.416 

4.89 

.280 
-16.1 

.0!510 
-9.19 

.02883 
-68.0 

.104 
-282 

.131 
549 

.0>109 


-2.73 
.109 
.195 
.471 
-4.  CO 
.107 
.906 
.400 
-4.99 
.454 
3.39 
.175 
5.41 
.0957 
5.25 
.108 
13.1 

.0*941 
10.7 
.0366 
2.29 
.0997 
-.219 
.429 
19.2 

.139 
53.1 
.259 
-%.7 
.0430 


1.81 

.0<407 
1.33 

.0'772 
1.89 

.02147 
1.93 

.01300 


.961 

.0832 
2.05 

.9«64 
1.67 

.0210 
1.48 

.0327 


1.42 
.0«12 
.753 
.04648 

4.12 
.0569 

2.27 
.425 
-13.3 
.0529 


1.30 

.01253 
1.96 

.01447 
2.04 

.0^894 
2.87 

.01447 
2.36 

.0*894 

.164 

.322 

.855 

.0197 
-.0401 

.461 

.700 

.0955 
-.135 

.366 

.279 

.0557 

.384 

.0'135 
12.1 

.0^7 
33.2 
.0*829 

6.16 
.131 


0.356 
.270 
1.73 
.0*377 
1.83 
.0171 
Z87 
.0»532 
-.0301 

.459 
1.08 

.130 

.680 

.235 
2.13 

.0303 
1.64 

.0943 
-.231 

.284 

.722 

.0636 

.533 

.0321 
15.2 

.03255 
75.6 

.0J115 
62.2 

.0»751 


-9.87 

.198 
-24.1 

.0268 
-31.9 
—  .0316 
-37.0 

.0131 
-.994 

.126 
-64.5 

.0i731 
-41.3 

.0154 
-98.2 

.01307 
-77.6 

.01134 

.466 

.350 
-9.99 

.144 
-.241 

.483 
-223 

.0*375 
-857 

.0126 
-1286 
.0>359 


0.0965 
.458 
.819 
.211 
-.371 
.389 
1.03 
.223 
-.908 
.141 
1.41 
.173 
2.34 
.0671 
4.05 
.0117 
4.45 
.0167 
4.64 
.01586 
-.393 
.295 
-.319 
.246 
-1.33 
.420 
-23.0 
.229 
-8.42 
.344 


0.7382 


-23.0 

.79(7 

.0816  . 

.7358 

-41. 3 

.8110 

.0310  . 

0.0627 
.256 

5.29 
.01110.. 

.6234 

.440? 

36.6 

.6037 

.0731 

.5(67 

23.9 

.SS03 

.233 

.0915 
.245 

6.22 
.0H51  .. 

.1735 

.6181 

.310     . 

.7760 

.0*756  . 

-239 

.7538 

.0146   . 

-1019 

.6048 

.0227  . 

-405 

.6SM 

.116 

H— HOMICIDE 

S— SUICIDE 

ACCI-ACCI DENTAL  DEATH  BY  FIREARM 

AGAS— AGGRAVATED  ASSAULT 

ROB— ROBBERY 

The  upper  number  ol  each  pair  is  the  estimated  coeRiclcnt 
The  lower  number  is  the  probability  of  sign  error. 

Suicide 
Table  5  reports  the  relationship  between 
gun  control  and  suicide  by  firearm  and  total 
suicide  rates.  For  all  five  equations  the  sign 
of  the  estimated  gun  control  coefficient  Is 
negative,  significant  and  sizeable.  For  four 
of  the  five  equations  there  Is  a  less  than  ten 
percent  probability  that  the  sign  Is  Incorrect. 
In  comparison  with  the  results  for  total 
homicide,  there  Is  a  much  greater  probability 
that  the  gun  control  coefficient  of  total 
suicide  Is  negative  and  of  a  greater  magni- 
tude— the  estimated  gun  control  coefficients 
of  total  suicide  are  approximately  twice  as 
large. 

TABLE  5.-EFFECT  OF  GUN  CONTROL  ON  SUICIDE 


Suicide  rale 
(deaths/mil- 
lion/year) 


Coeffi- 
cient 


Proba- 

95-percent  bility 

confidence         of  sign 

interval  error 


By  firearm: 

SUtes— 1960. . . 

State$-1965... 
Total: 

States— 1960. . . 

Slates— 1965... 

Cities— 1960... 


-0  488 
-.472 


-0.962  -0.0132         0.0221 
-.913     -.0309  .0183 


-.389  -.940 
-.286  -.866 
-.559    -1.25 


.163 
.295 
.131 


.0814 

.163 

.0557 


F— BY  FIREARM 
T-TOTAL 
C— CITIES 
S— STATES 


TABLE   6.    EFFECT   OF   GUN    CONTROL   ON   ACCIDENTAL 
DEATH  BY  FIREARM 

lAccidental  death  rate— death  per  million  per  year) 


Coeffi- 
cient 


States-1960 -0.196 

States-1965 -.167 


Prob- 

95  percent      ability 

confidence      of  sign 

interval       ^trror 


-0.429  to  0.0361      0.0478 
-.299  to -.0349        .0072 


Under  the  heading  8ulclde-by-Firearm 
(8P)  in  Table  4,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
n\imber  of  years  of  school  completed,  median 
age,  the  nimiber  of  licensed  hunters,  average 
temperattire  and  the  percentage  of  males 
have  strong  positive  relations  with  suicides 
by  firearm  while  population  density  has  a 
strong  negative  relation.  There  is  also  an 
Indication  that  median  income  is  negatively 
related  to  suicides  by  flrearm  but  not  to 
total  suicides. 

Accidental  deaths  by  firearm 

Table  6,  which  shows  the  relationship  be- 
tween accidental  deaths  by  firearm  and  gun 
control,-  Indicates  that  the  estimated  gun 
control  coefficients  of  accidental  death  by 
firearm  are  as  significant  (in  terms  of  con- 
fidence interval  and  probability  of  sign  er- 
ror) as  the  suicide  coefflclenta  but  only  about 
the  size  of  the  homicide  ooefflciente. 


The  relationship  between  accidental 
deaths  by  flrearm  and  other  variables  as 
shown  in  Table  4  indicates  that  the  only 
significant  negative  factor  is  Income.  Sig- 
nificant positive  factors  include  the  per- 
centage of  males,  the  percentage  of  non- 
whites,  the  number  of  police  employees  and 
the  number  of  licensed  hunters. 

Aggravated  assaults 

In  Table  7  the  relationship  between  gun 
control  and  aggravated  assault  is  presented. 
There  is  a  67%  probability  that  gun  control 
18  associated  with  a  lower  number  of  ag- 
gravated assaults  by  firearm  (since  the  prob- 
ability of  sign  error  Is  .327),  and  about  a 
75%  probability  that  gun  control  is  related 
to  a  higher  total  of  aggravated  assaults 
(probability  of  sign  error  U  less  than  .26). 

Table  4  indicates  that  low  income,  a  high 
percentage  of  non-whites,  a  high  nimiber  of 
police  employees,  lower  population  density 
and  fewer  licensed  hunters  are  associated 
with  a  higher  number  of  aggravated  assaults. 

TABLE  7.-EFFECT  OF  GUN  CONTROL  ON  AGGRAVATED 
ASSAULT 


Aggravated  assault 
rate  (assaults/ 
million/year) 


95  percent 

confidence      Probability 
Coefficient    interval        of  sign  error 


States,  1965: 
By  firearm. 


Total. 


-0.423    -2.32  to 
1.47. 
100    -5.82  to 
U.8. 


0.327 
.248 


Jobbery 
''The  relation  between  robbery  and  gun  con- 
trol is  set  out  In  Table  8.  The  estimated  gun 
control  coefficient  indicates  that  one  tmit  of 
gun  control  will  reduce  the  total  number  of 
robberies  by  less  than  one-half  robbery  per 
million  population  per  year  (or  about  100 
fewer  robberies  per  year  in  the  U.S.)  and  that 
there  is  only  a  66%  chance  that  the  coeffi- 
cients sign  is  correct. 

TABLE  8.— EFFECT  OF  GUN  CONTROL  ON  ROBBERY 

Robbery  rate  <rob-  95  percent  con-      Probability 

beries/million/year)  Coefficient    fidence  interval    of  sign  error 

States,  1965 -0.418    -6.38  to  5.55...  0.444 

Returning  to  Table  4,  robbery  Is  shown  to 
be  negatively  related  to  education,  popula- 
tion density,  licensed  hunters  and  the  per- 
centage of  males;  and  positively  related  to 
income,  the  nimaber  of  police  employees  and 
the  percentage  of  non-whites. 
Observations 

The  following  observations  may  be  drawn 
from  the  data  presented  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion. 

One:  The  data  indicate  that  gun  control 
legislation  is  related  to  fewer  total  deaths  by 
homicide,  suicide  and  accident  by  firearm. 
The  estimated  gun  control  coefficient  Is  neg- 
ative in  the  five  homicide  equations,  the 
five  suicide  equations  and  both  accidental 
death  by  firearm  equations.  Moreover,  in 
seven  of  these  equations  the  probability  of 
error  is  less  than  ten  percent  and  in  only  one 
of  the  equations  does  It  exceed  seventeen 
percent  (total  homicides — States— 1965— 
31.0)% 

The  estimated  gun  control  coefficients  oi 
total  homicide,  total  suicide  and  accidental 
death  by  flrearm  for  the  states  in  1960  were 
-.228,  -389  and  -196,  respectively;  and  for  the 
states  in  1966  were  -.095,  -.286  and  -.167,  re- 
spectively. On  the  basis  of  these  results  It  is 
estimated  that  one  unit  of  gun  control  saves 
laetween  .648  and  .813  Uvee  per  million  pop- 
ulation per  year.  Thus  It  can  be  estimated 
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that  the  gun  control  legislation  of  New  Jer- 
sey (39  untls)  saves  between  21  and  32  lives 
per  million  population  per  year.  On  a  na- 
tionwide basis  such  legislation  would  save 
between  4200  and  6400  lives  per  year." 

The  average  index  value  (simple  arith- 
metic mean)  of  gun  control  for  the  states  in 
1965,  using  the  weights  contained  in  Table 
2,  was  17.5.  If  all  28  states  whose  Indices 
were  below  17.5  were  brought  up  to  that 
number,  an  estimate  based  on  the  results  of 
this  study  would  indicate  that  about  505 
fewer  lives  per  year  would  be  lost  due  to 
homicide,  suicide  and  accidental  death  by 
firearm  in  those  states.  Furthermore,  if  all 
states  were  raised  to  the  39-unlt  level  of 
New  Jersey,  about  1950  lives  would  be  saved. 

Tieo:  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
homicide  and  suldlde  by  flrearm  rates  with 
the  total  homicide  and  suicide  rates  provides 
an  Indication  of  the  extent  to  which  gun 
control  legislation  leads  to  the  successful 
sutistltutlon  of  other  weaptons.""  The  simi- 
larity of  the  estimated  gun  control  coeffi- 
cients of  homicide  by  flrearm  and  total 
homicide  for  1960  (-.176  and  -.228)  of  suicide 
by  firearm  and  total  suicide  for  1960  (-.488 
and  -.389)  would  support  a  conclusion  that 
other  weapons  are  not  successful  substitutes 
for  firearms.  However,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  estimated  gun  control  coefficients 
of  homicide  by  .^rearm  and  total  homicide 
for  1966  (.228  and''-.0951)  and  of  suicide  by 
firearm  and  total  suicide  for  1965  (-.472  and 
-.286),  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  other 
weapons  are  frequently  and  successfuly  sub- 
stituted for  firearms. 

The  results  showing  a  75%  probability  tliat 
the  gun  control  coefficient  of  total  aggra- 
vated assaults  is  positive  give  some  indica- 
tion that  more  stringent  gun  control  laws 
tend  to  cause  the  use  of  less  effective  weap- 
ons rather  than  to  discourage  homicide  at- 
tempts. One  explanation  for  the  positive  re- 
lation is  that  the  additional  aggravated  as- 
saults which  occur  in  stringent  gun  control 
states  are  homicide  attempts  which  are  un- 
successful as  a  result  of  the  use  of  less  lethal 
substitutes.  This  explanation,  however,  can 
only  account  for  part  of  the  large  (3.00)  gun 
control  coefficient  for  total  aggravated  as- 
saults. 

Another  explanation  for  the  positive  rela- 
tion is  that  the  felon  armed  with  a  gim,  as- 
suming that  he  is  responsible  for  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  aggravated  assaults,  has 
less  need  to  use  force  to  obtain  the  victim's 
cooperation  and  to  effect  his  get-away  and 
that  in  stringent  gun  control  states  the 
hardened  criminal  is  less  likely  to  be  armed 
with  a  gun  and  hence  more  likely  to  tise 
force." 

Three:  The  evidence  indicates  that  gun 
control  has  little  effect  on  "ordinary"  crime. 
As  mentioned  previously,  there  Is  a  positive 
estimated  relation  between  total  aggravated, 
assault  and  gun  control;  and  while  for  rob- 
bery the  estimated  gun  control  coefficient  Is 
negative  ( —418) ,  there  is  a  forty-four  per- 
cent chance  that  the  cofficlent's  sign  Is  in- 
correct. Moreover,  even  if  the  estimated  co- 
efficient Is  correct,  the  enactment  of  strict 
gun  control  legislation  will  not  substantially 
reduce  the  robbery  rate  which  exceeded  six 
hundred  robberies  per  million  population  for 
the  nation  in  1965. 

Four:  Results  for  other  variables  show  that 
with  the  exception  of  robbery  and  total  sui- 
cide, there  is  a  negative  correlation  between 
income  and  the  death  and  crime  rates  con- 
sidered by  this  study;  that  education  as 
measured  by  median  school  years  completed 
is  an  Important  factor  only  for  suicides 
(positive  correlation)  and  robbery  (negative 
correlation) ;  that  with  the  exception  of  rob- 
bery the  relation  between  the  percentage  of 
males  and  the  death  and  crime  rates  Is 
strongly  positive;  that  with  the  exception  of 
suicide — 1960,  there  Is  a  strong  positive  rela- 
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tion  between  the  percent  of  non-Whites  and 
the  death  and  crime  rates;  that  the  relation 
between  population  density  and  the  death 
and  crime  rates  is  strongly  negative;  and 
that  the  relation  between  the  number  of 
police  personnel  per  capita  and  the  death 
and  crime  rates  is  generally  positive." 

LIMrrATIONS 

One:  As  previously  Indicated,  certain  types 
of  state  and  local  gun  control  legislation  were 
not  considered;  the  comparison  between  the 
states  did  not  take  into  account  the  addi- 
tional gun  regulations  of  local  governments 
within  the  state;  and  the  gun  control  cate- 
gories of  Table  1  contained  within  the  same 
category  laws  which  differ  to  some  extent. 
Since  the  evidence  derived  from  this  study 
indicates  that  additional  gun  control  re- 
duces the  number  of  deaths,  this  has  prob- 
ably caused  the  effects  of  gun  control  legis- 
lation to  be  understated. 

Two:  The  data  used  by  this  study  do  not 
account  for  differences  In  the  enforcement 
policies  of  the  different  states  and  cities  and 
for  inaccurate  reporting  of  deaths  and  crimes. 

Three:  The  coefficients  of  certain  demo- 
graphic variables  may  not  Incldate  a  causal 
relation.  The  ecology  of  crime  is  more  com- 
plex than  this  study's  simple  equations  por- 
tray. The  relation  between  the  number  of 
police  personnel  per  capita  and  the  death 
and  crime  rates  Illustrates  this  point. 

Also,  it  is  possible  that  important  explan- 
atory variables  have  been  omitted.  Two  that 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  FBI  reports  are 
the  number  of  transient  residents  and  the 
penalty  co^inarlly  imposed  for  the  crime 
conunitted.  Others  that  may  be  important 
Include  regional  differences  in  attitudes  to- 
wards firearms,  regional  religious  differences, 
differences  in  level  of  frustration  and  differ- 
ences in  racial  attitudes." 

Four:  Since  as  of  1965  no  state  or  city  had 
totally  prohibited  the  sale  and  possession  of 
hand  guns  or  Imposed  strict  regulations  on 
the  sale  and  possession  of  rifies,  the  study 
tells  little  about  the  effectiveness  of  such 
types  of  gun  control  regulation.  On  the  basis 
of  this  sttidy's  findings  that  additional  con- 
trols, meaning  increased  units  of  gun  control, 
reduce  the  homicide,  suicide  and  accidental 
death  by  firearms  rates,  it  would  be  expected 
that  more  stringent  gun  control,  such  as  the 
regulation  of  rifies  and  the  total  prohibition 
of  sale  and  possession  of  hand  guns,  would 
lower  these  death  rates — but  to  what  extent 
it  cannot  be  said. 

Also,  this  study  does  not  Indicate  whether 
more  stringent  types  of  gun  control  would 
reduce  "ordinary"  crime.  Perhaps  measures 
such  as  prohibitions  against  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  possession  of  all  or  certain 
types  of  firearms  would  disarm  the  profes- 
sional criminal,  and  perhaps  the  disarmed 
professional  criminal  would  be  more  hesitant 
to  engage  in  criminal  activity. 

Five:  While  this  study  concludes  that  in- 
creases in  the  units  of  gun  control  decrease 
rates  of  homicide,  suicide  and  accidental 
death  by  firearm,  it  does  not  show  whether 
all  unit  Increases  in  the  amount  of  gun  con- 
trol are  equally  effective.  It  may  be  that  the 
extent  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  increased 
unit  of  gun  control  is  related  to  the  amount 
of  g\in  control  which  already  exists  within 
the  state  or  city,  or  that  certain  types  of 
gtin  control  are  effective  only  If  other  types 
of  gun  control  are  also  enacted. 

Six:  The  percentage  of  explained  varia- 
tion (R')  in  the  death  and  crime  rates  was 
very  similar  for  index  weights  that  differed 
considerably  fronv  the  weights  listed  In  Table 
2.  Thus  uncertainty  remains  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  different  types  of  laws. 

CONCLtrSION 

The  finding  of  the  present  study  that  gun 
control  legislation  reduces  the  number  of 
deaths  by  homicide,  suicide  and  accidents 
by  firearms  is  inconsistent  with  three  related 


research  papers  by  Alan  S.  Krug  which  have 
received  important  circulation.  Each  of 
Krug's  papers  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  the  papers  are 
presently  being  circulated  in  pamphlet  form 
by  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
under  the  billing  of  "the  first  comprehensive 
study  on  a  national  basis  ever  made  on  the 
relationship  of  firearms  to  crime  in  the 
United  States."  "^ 

Each  of  Krug's  papers  claims  to  discredit 
the  position  that  gun  control  legislation  re- 
duces crime.  In  his  first  paper,  Krug  reports 
that  the  homicide  by  flrearm  rate  has  shown 
a  decided  downward  trend  from  1910  to  1967 
while  gun  ownership  has  steadily  risen.** 
In  a  second  paper  a  simple  comparison  is 
developed  which  shows  no  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  crime  rates  of  states  with 
and  states  without  firearm  licensing  laws.* 
The  third  paper  reports  a  negative  correla- 
tion between  firearm  ownership,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  hunting  licenses,  and 
various  crime  rates  for  the  fifty  states." 

Krug's  second  study  is  of  primary  interest 
here  since  it,  like  the  present  study,  com- 
pares differences  in  crime  rates  among  states 
with  differences  in  gun  control  legislation. 
In  this  paper,  Krug  first  places  the  states 
into  two  groups :  licensing  and  non-licensing 
states.  Next,  using  1965  data,  Krug  calculates 
average  (arithmetic  mean)  homicide,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault  and  serious  crime 
rates  for  licensing  and  non-licensing  states 
and  finds  that  the  average  homicide,  ag- 
gravated assault  and  serious  crime  rates  for 
licensing  states  exceeded  the  non-licensing 
states'  average. 

As  a  vehicle  for  discrediting  gun  control 
legislation,  this  study  by  Krug  has  several 
major  deficiencies.  First,  the  only  death  rate 
it  considered  was  the  homicide  rate  by  fire- 
arm, and,  as  Krug  admits  in  another  section 
of  the  same  study,  this  accounts  for  less  than 
one-third  of  the  nation's  deaths  by  fire- 
arm.*" Thus  the  conclusion  that  licensing 
has  no  effect  on  the  homicide  rate  does  not 
discredit  a  position  that  licensing  reduces 
death  by  firearm. 

Second,  by  using  only  two  groupings  for 
the  fifty  states  and  by  examining  only  li- 
censing requirements,  the  Triie  Facts  study 
failed  to  account  for  differences  in  state 
licensing  requirements  or  other  statutory 
controls  over  firearms.  Moreover,  by  Includ- 
ing within  the  licensing  group  any  state 
which  prohibits  carrying  firearms  without  a 
license,  the  licensing  category  Included  many 
states  with  weak  gun  control  legislation.  The 
legislation  of  six  of  the  thirty -six  states 
Krug  included  as  licensing  states  had  an 
index  value  of  seven  w  less  on  the  basis  of 
the  criteria  used  in  the  present  study,  while 
four  of  the  fourteen  states  included  as  non- 
licensing  states  had  an  Index  value  of  seven 
or  more. 

Finally,  although  Krug  recognized  that 
factors  such  as  population  density,  geogra- 
phy, per  capita  income  and  education  appear 
to  be  significantly  related  to  crime  rates, 
these  factors  were  completely  neglected  in 
his  "statistical  study."  Thus,  for  these  rea- 
sons it  is  submitted  that  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  this  study  invalidates  conclusions 
concerning  death  dates  presented  In  these 
earlier  papers. 

Krug's  other  studies  conclude  that  there  is 
no  relationship  between  the  number  of  fire- 
arms and  crime  rates.  These  conclusions  are 
of  dubious  merit  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  Krug  studies  by 
Franklin  E.  Zimring.""  Professor  Zlmring 
criticizes  the  first  study,  which  examines 
the  homicide  by  firearm  and  gim  ownership 
trends,  because  (a)  Krug's  assertion  that  the 
homicide  by  firearm  rate  has  shown  a  de- 
cided downward  trend  is  questionable;  (b) 
Krug  failed  to  establish  that  per  capita  gun 
ownership  is  rising — he  asserted  only  that 
the  number  of  guns  owned  Is  rtslng:  and 
(c)  Krug's  findings,  even  If  accurate,  do  not 
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preclude  the  poealbility  that  stringent  gun 
control  legislation  would  have  further  re- 
duced the  homicide  by  firearm  rate.  Krug'e 
third  study,  which  finds  a  negative  correla- 
tion between  gun  ownership  and  various 
crime  rates  for  the  fifty  states,  Is  criticized 
by  Zimrlng  for  the  use  of  hunting  licenses 
as  a  measure  of  firearm  ownership.  Zimrlng 
asserts  that  hunting  Is  not  the  major  iise  of 
firearms  In  many  areas  of  the  nation  or  the 
major  use  of  handgixns,  the  weapons  most 
frequently  vised  In  crime. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  Krug's  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
nimiber  of  guns  and  crime  rates  should  be 
correct,  this  in  Itself  does  not  establish  that 
gun  control  laws  are  Ineffective.  Most  fire- 
arm legislation,  according  to  Its  proponents. 
Is  not  aimed  at  and  does  not  prevent  the 
law-abiding  citizen  from  acquiring  firearms. 
Bather,  the  legislation's  purpose  and  effect  is 
to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  minors 
and  irresponsible  adults. 

This  article  has  made  no  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  gun  control  legislation  reduces 
the  number  of  deaths  by  firearm.  To  the 
authors'  knowledge  there  Is  no  reliable  data 
on  g[un  ownership,  and  hence  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  agree  with  or  dispute  the  thesis 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
number  of  guns  and  the  death  and  crime 
rates.  The  findings  here  do  Indicate,  how- 
ever, that  gun  control  legislation  Is  most 
effective  in  reducing  the  number  of  suicides 
and  accidents  by  firearm,  less  effective  in 
reducing  the  number  of  homicides  and  gen- 
erally Ineffective  In  reducing  the  number 
of  other  crimes— all  of  which  suggests  that 
stringent  gun  control  legislation  reduces  the 
number  of  persons  possessing  firearms.  It 
seems  likely  that  a  high  percentage  of  s\il- 
cldes,  accidents  by  firearm  and  homicides  are 
committed  by  adults  who  have  never  been 
convicted  of  a  crime,  adjudged  mentally  in- 
competent,   or    designated    an    addict    or 


alcoholic."  Thus  the  most  platisible  explana- 
tion for  the  effectiveness  of  gun  control  In 
reducing  these  death  rates  is  that  the  per- 
centage of  adults  who  could  lawfiilly  obtain 
firearms  is  reduced  by  stringent  gun  control 
legislation. 

The  concern  of  this  study  is  with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  gun  control  legislation.  On  this 
point  evidence  is  presented  that  stringent 
gun  control  legislation  reduces  death  by 
homicide,  suicide  and  accidents  by  firearm. 
For  each  of  ten  varying  sets  of  weights  re- 
ported in  the  Appendix,  the  gun  control  co- 
efficients of  homicide,  suicide  and  acciden- 
tal deaths  by  firearm  are  negative.  Thus  the 
conclusions  do  not  depend  upon  omi  choice 
of  weights.  The  choice  of  weights  does, 
however,  make  a  difference  as  to  the  size  cf 


the  gvn  control  coefficients.  Results  based 
on  the  ten  sets  of  weights  reported  in  the 
Appendix  ranged  from  1520  to  3340  additional 
lives  saved  if  all  states  were  raised  to  the  level 
of  New  Jersey."  Consequently,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  gun  control  legislation  saves  lives 
but  there  Is  a  question  of  hoto  many  lives 
It  saves. 

APPENDIX 

Further  results 
As  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  tried  ten  dif- 
ferent sets  of  weights,  each  set  yielding  a 
different  gun  control  Index.  These  weights 
are  given  in  Table  A-1.  Table  A-2  lists  for 
each  index  the  gun  control  coefficient  and 
the  probability  of  its  sign  error  for  each 
crime  or  death  rate. 


TABLE  A-l.-WEIGHTS  FOR  THE  GUN-CONTROL  INDEXES 


Index 


Legislative  category 


14 


1  Concealed: 

(a)  License 

(b)  Prohibition 

2  Carrying: 

(a)  License 

(b)  Prohibition 

3  Carrying  in  auto: 

(a)  License j 

(b)  Prohibition 

4.  Special  prohibitions: 

(a)  Minors 

(b)  Felons 

(c)  Addicts 

(d)  Alcoholics 

(e)  Mentally  ill 

5.  Dealer  licensing 

6.  Recordlieeping: 

(a)  By  dealer 

(b)  By  Government  agency. 

7.  Waiting  period: 

(a)  Time.- 

(b)  Notice 

8.  License  to  purchase 


7 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

S            2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

S 

S 

S            2 

4 

4 

4 

10 

10 

10            4 

4 

4 

4 

10 

10 

10            4 

? 

2 

2 

5 

5 

S             2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5            2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8            8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8             g 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6            6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

6            6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6            6 

2 

2 

8 

8 

2 

8 

2             1 

7 

2 

8 

y>-l^ 

2 

2 

8 

2             1 

2 

2 

^_4_^ 

X    =* 

2 

4 

2            4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\l 

1 

1 

1             1 

7 

2 

2 

2 

^ 

2 

2 

2            2 

8 

12 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8            S 
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I  This  index  vnas  reported  in  the  text 


TABLE  A-2.-ESTIMATED  GUN  CONTROL  COEFFICIENTS  AND  PROBABILITIES  OF  SIGN  ERROR  FOR  ALL  INDEXESi 


Crime  or  death 


10 


Homicide  by  firearm:  .  ,„ 

SUtes -"•  "I 

I960 ^53 

States -•  ff  J 

1965 '''' 

Total  homicide:  „. 

Stales - -S? 

I960 ^, 

States -•"(*' 

1965 ----       _•*}! 

1960."""""""I"II"II"-'-"-"-'- 1^6 

Suicide  by  Irearm:  „. 

States —       -•«?, 

1960 2"' 

States ~mt& 

1965 "''* 

Total  suicide:  „, 

States -  «». 

I960 _•«!♦ 

States -•  'M, 

1965 _l'45 

^960*  ■.!"""'--"'""IIII"I""I"II"I-""""-"I      ~  ioiOO 
Aaidentat  death  by  ftrcami:  _  ^-. 

States . — *i»ic 

1960  — - - -  .  iHio 

States 'nnfli 

1965 : ■*** 

Aggravated  assault  by  firearm:  .    , 

States - °J« 

jgg5  ^ , ..._  .4o3 

Total-Aggn'vstad  Assault:  ,.  , 

States "•  fo- 

1965 •'*' 

Robbery  ,  ,. 

States ••■'c 

jgg5 ^ ... ,,-  — -—  .413 

Mean  index":  States; 'iWSV.V.'rirmrr IJ'Li 

Estimated  lives  saved  per  year ». «.  w 


-0.188 

.266 

-.365 

.115 

-0.156 

.249 

-.287 

.113 

»  -0. 176 
.113 
J-.228 
.0602 

-0.185 
.114 
-.237 
.0619 

-0.0614 

.392 

-.249 

.138 

-0.0537 
.318 
-.127 
.137 

-0. 124 
.176 
-.195 
.0733 

-0.0337 
.377 
-.117 
.443 

-0.0741 

.195 

-.119 

.087$ 

-.220 
.307 

-.0278 
.472 

-.436 
.204 

-.204 
.270 

-.103 
.369 

-.374 
.164 

J -.228 
.140 

J-.9051 
.310 
-.261 
.151 

-.236 
.144 

-.0866 
.334 

-.260 
.167 

-.0684 
.417 

-.0640 
.491 

-.370 
.169 

-.0597 
.357 

-.0210 
.444 

-.0424 
.419 

-.159 
.205 

-.0620 
.361 
s  -.  245 
.146 

-.0335 
.415 

-.0753 
.479 

-.0548 
.391 

-.0912 
.233 

-.0375 
.371 

-.0749 
.318 

-.995 
.0231 

-.894 
.0290 

1-.808 
.0167 

i  -.  785 
.0149 

-.488 

.0221 
-.472 
.0183 

-.491 
.0277 

-.470 
.0247 

-.770 
.0189 

-.689 
.0244 

-.368 

.0251 
-.322 
.0353 

-.448 

.0217 
-.420 
.0208 

-.359 
.0222 

-.307 
.0343 

-.288 
.0225 

-.261 
.0261 

-.868 
.0644 

-.474 
.108 
-1.34 
.0334 

>-.803 
.0320 
-.747 
.0529 

-1.38 
.0044 

-.389 
.0814 

-.286 
.163 

-.559 
.0557 

-.365 
.107 

-.251 
.207 

-.467 
.106 

-.742 
.0400 

-.693 
.0595 
•  -1.44 
.0032 

-.369 
.0424 

-.351 
.0601 

-.387 
.0905 

-.368 

.0741 
-.287 

.139 
-.616 

.0283 

-.362 
.0377 
«-.347 
.0518 

-.449 
.0505 

-.259 
.0573 

-.221 
.0995 

-.264 
.115 

-.436 
.0355 

-.332 
.0099 

-.391 
.0164 

-.261 
.0089 

-.196 
.0478 
•  -.  167 
.0073 

-.187 
.0661 

-.171 
.0087 

-.323 
.0363 

-.239 
.0122 

-.192 
.0166 

-.239 
.0107 

-.170 
.0574 

-.132 
.0088 

-.178 
.0193 

-.117 
.0107 

-.135 

.0253 

-.0988 

.0075 

.0852 
.483 

.162 
.457 

-.423 
.327 

I-.513 
.302 

-.167 
.454 

.253 
.366 

-.428 
.309 

.176 
.401 

-.0116 
.492 

10.5 
.123 

9.38 
.0903 

3.00 
.248 

2.65 
.284 

7.09 
.147 

J4.85 
.0780 

2.44 
.272 

4.31 
.0917 

2.77 
.144 

.168 
.489 
10.1 
2,040 

>i.6a 

.362 
11.3 
3,340 

-.418 
.444 
17.5 
1,950 

-.802 
.399 
16.5 
1,520 

.483 
.458 

14.4 
2,670 

.462 
.421 
25.3 
2,070 

-.467 
.432 

21.1 
1,900 

.338 
.440 
30.1 
2.390 

-.0038 
.499 

32.2 
1,890 

I  The  upper  number  ot  eKh  pair  is  the  estimated  coefficieflt 
of  sign  error. 
>  Highest  R>  ol  aU  indexM. 


;the  lower  number  is  the  probability 


•  This  number  estimates  tlie  additional  lives  that  would  have  tieen  saved  if  the  fan  eoatroJ 
laws  ot  New  Jersey  had  been  applied  nationwide  in  1965. 
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The  next  to  last  line  of  Table  A-2  gives 
the  mean  value  of  the  index  for  states  In 
1065.  Some  variation  among  estimated  co- 
efficients is  due  to  changes  in  this  average 

value. 

The  probabilities  of  sign  error  indicate 
that  some  of  our  conclusions,  viz,  gun  con- 
trol cuts  down  suicide  and  accidental  death 
by  firearm  rates  and  has  little  infiuence  on 
robbery  and  aggtravated  assault  by  firearm, 
would  have  been  reached  regardless  of  the 
Index  chosen.  Homicides  and  total  aggra- 
vated assaults  are  a  different  matter.  For 
these  crimes,  the  choice  of  Index  can  make 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  estimated 
effect  of  gun  control.  In  total  homicides — 
states — 1960,  for  example,  all  the  estimated 
coefficients  are  negative  but  the  probability 
that  the  true  coefficient  is  negative  ranges 
from  .14  (index  4)  to  .42  (index  6) . 

We  attempted  to  use  variations  among  In- 
dices to  make  inferences  about  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  different  types  of  laws.  In- 
dexes 4  and  5,  for  example,  which  weight 
dealer  licensing  and  record  keeping  relatively 
heavily,  generally  perform  well  for  homicide. 
On  the  other  hand,  index  3,  which  weights 
license  to  purchase  very  heavily,  seems  to  do 
well  with  respect  to  suicides. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  employed  more 
refined  techniques  In  an  attempt  to  isolate 
the  effect  of  each  type  of  law,  we  could  ob- 
tain no  significant  or  even  meaningful  re- 
sults.™ This  failure  may  have  been  due  to 
multlcolllnearity  among  Individual  law  cate- 
gories (a  statistical  difficulty)  or  to  some  cir- 
cumstance such  as  interactions  of  laws 
which  make  combinations  more  effective 
than  the  sum  of  effects  of  Individual  laws. 

Finally,  we  should  mention  that  standard 
tests  of  regression  model  were  made.  We 
checked  the  assumption  of  normal  disturb- 
ance terms  with  chi-square  tests  and  normal 
probability  plots  of  the  residuals.  Linearity 
assiunptions  were  checked  with  residual  plots. 
The  regression  assumptions  were  well  approx- 
imated in  all  cases. 
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The  authors  are  indebted  to  James  H. 
Scott,  Jr.,  for  data  collection  and  useful 
suggestions. 

'  For  a  general  background  to  the  gun  con- 
trol controversy  see  Congress  and  "Gun  Con- 
trol" Proposals,  45  Conc.  Dig.  289  (1966); 
Congress  and  the  National  Crime  Problem, 
46  Cong.  Dig.  193  (1967);  Harris,  Annals  of 
UgUlation — //  You  Lose  Your  Guns,  The 
New  Yorker,  Apr.  20,  1968,  at  56. 

'  See  The  True  Facts  on  Firearm  Legisla- 
noN,  Three  Statistical  Studies  (National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  Inc.,  1968) . 

'M.  Wolfgang,  Patterns  in  Criminal 
Homicide  (1958).  ••|P|ew  homicides  due  to 
shootings  could  be  avoided  merely  if  a  fire- 
arm were  not  Immediately  present  .  .  .  the 
offender  would  select  some  other  weapon  to 
achieve  the  same  destructive  goal.  Probably 
only  In  those  cases  where  a  felon  kills  a 
police  officer,  or  vice  versa,  would  homicide 
be  avoided  In  the  absence  of  a  firearm.''  Id. 
at  83. 

'The  basic  statistical  technique  used  In 
this  study  was  multiple  linear  regression.  See 
notes  48-51  infra  and  accompanying  text. 
See  generally  A.  Ooldbergek.  Econometric 
Theory  (1964). 

'Sources  of  all  data  are  available  from 
the  authors  on  request. 


"Mean  annual  degree  days  are  calculated 
as  follows:  If  the  temperature  la  below  65° 
F.,  subtract  the  temperature  from  66.  If  the 
temperature  is  above  66°,  »  value  of  zero  Is 
assigned.  These  daily  averages  are  then  added 
to  determine  the  total  number  of  degree  day« 
for  the  year.  Thus,  the  colder  the  climate 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  mean  annual 
degree  days. 

'For  "States  1965",  only  1960  age,  educa- 
tion, race  and  police  data  were  available. 
Data  for  all  other  explanatory  VEOlables  were 
for  the  same  year  as  the  death  and  crime 
data. 

"Oh.  757,  48  Stat.  1236  (1034).  Presently 
codified  as  Pub.  L.  No.  90-618,  S  201  (1968  U.S. 
Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  1413-24) ,  amending 
26  U.S.C.  §§  5801-5862. 
.^  'Ch.  850,  52  Stat.  850  (repealed  in  1968). 
The  basic  provisions  of  the  Act  are  now  con- 
tained m  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  Pub. 
L.  No.  90-618,  !S  101-302  (1968  U.S.  Code 
Cong.  &  Ad.  News  1397-1424).  This  Act 
amended  Title  IV  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol &  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  Pub.  L.  No. 
90-361,  18  U.S.C.A.  §5  921-28  (Supp.  1968), 
which  had  repealed  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
of  1938. 

">C.FJl.  125.5  (1968).  Prior  to  1968  no  re- 
strictions wCfe  placed  on  interstate  firearm 
shipments  by  common  carrier.  The  chief  ef- 
fect of  the  postal  regulations  was  to  send 
the  purchasers  of  handguns  by  mall  to  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  rather  than  the  post 
office. 

"  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  Pub.  L.  No.  90- 
618  a  101-302  (1968  U.S.  Code  Cong,  a  Ad. 
News  1397-1424),  amending  18  U.S.CA. 
§§  901-28  (Supp.  1968). 

"/d.  (1968  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News 
at  1404-05)  (18  U.S.CA.  §|  922(d),  (f)  a 
(h)). 

"Id.  (1968  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  at 
1401)   (18  U.S.CA.  1922(a)(3)). 

"  Id.  ( 1968  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ao.  News  at 
1401-02)   (18  U.S.CA.  S  922(a)  (5)). 

"/d.  (1968  U.S.  Code  Cong,  ac  Ad.  News  at 
1404)   (18  U.S.CA.  i  922(d) ) . 

»«/d.  (1968  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  at 
1406-09)   (18  U.S.CA.  §923). 

>'  Id.  ( 1968  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  at 
1402,  1406-07)  (18  U.S.CA.  §§  922(b)  (4), 
923(a) ). 

"  See  note  8  supra  and  accompanying  text. 
'»Ohio  Rev.  Code  Anw.  §|  2023.01-06  (Page 
1954  &  Supp.  1968) . 

2"MiNN.  Stat.  Ann.  §5  609.66-67  (1964). 
=»Ky.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.   5  435.230   (1963). 
-==  N.J.  Stat.    Ann.    §5  2A:151-1    to    151-56 
(1953  &  Supp.  1968). 
=»  Hawaii  Rev.  Laws  55  167-1  to  -33  (1966) . 
"Mich.  Comp.  Laws  §§  28.421-434,  750.222- 
.239  ( 1967  &  Supp.  1968) . 

»■■  See.  e.g..  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  §5  53-203, 
53-204,  53-207  (1960);  Iowa  Code  Ann. 
§110.23  (1949);  N.Y.  Penal  Law  5  266.35 
(McKinney  1967). 

^  State  data  was  obtained  from  Rosentra- 
TER,  Sayles  &  Conner,  State  Firearms  Con- 
trol A  Compilation  of  Digests  of  State 
Laws  (Library  of  Cong.  Legls.  Reference 
Service,  1968).  See  also  Note,  Firearms:  Prob- 
lems of  Control,  80  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1328,  1836- 
42  (1967);  Note,  Firearms  Legislation,  18 
Vand.  L.  Rev.  1362,  1366-69  (1965). 

"  City  data  was  obtained  through  corre- 
spondence with  city  solicitors.  Replies  were 
received  from  94  cities.  Of  the  94  replies,  58 
stated  that  there  were  no  local  firearms  reg- 
ulations. The  other  36  replies  either  sum- 
marized or  enclosed  copies  of  local  firearms 
regulations.  Only  14  of  the  cities  with  regu- 
lations fitting  within  the  categories  of  Table 
1  were  located  In  states  which  did  not  have 
similar  regulations. 

=»  Category  3  (carrying — motor  vehicle)  In- 
cludes only  states  and  cities  within  category 
1  (concealed)  with  laws  which  expressly  re- 
strict the  carrying  of  firearms  in  motor  ve- 
hicles. Category  3  does  not  include  laws 
which  generally  prohibit  the  cjurylng  of  con- 


cealed weapons  even  though  such  laws  may 
be  construed  to  prohibit  carrying  concealed 
weapons  in  a  motor  vehicle,  particularly  U 
the  weapon  la  within  reach  of  occupants  of 
the  car.  States  within  category  2  (carrying) 
usually  prohibit  the  carrying  of  handguns 
on  the  person  and  in  a  motor  vehicle. 

"  Generally  state  and  city  laws  within  the 
first  three  categories  of  Table  1  exempt  law- 
enforcement  officers  military  personnel  pri- 
vate guards  and  persons  carrjring  firearms  at 
their  home  or  place  of  business.  See  e.g.,  Cal. 
Penal  Code  |»*)2026-27  (West  1956);  New 
York  is  the  only  state  which  requires  a  li- 
cense to  possess  a  handgun  in  the  home  or 
place  of  business.  N.Y.  Penal  Law  §5  265-05 
(3),  400.00(2)    (McKinney  1967). 

-  Sec,  e.g.,  Cal.  Penal  Code  §5  12021. 
12050,  &  12072  (West  1966)  (license  to  carry 
may  be  issued  to  person  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, but  restrictions  as  to  minors,  addicts 
and  felons);  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  §29-29 

(1960)  (no  permit  shall  be  Issued  if  the  ap- 
plicant has  ever  been  convicted  of  a  felony) ; 
Iowa  Code  Ann.  §  695.26  (Supp.  1968)  (sale 
to  minors  forbidden ) . 

•■"»  See,  e.g.,  Cal.  Penal  Code  §  12050  (West 
1956);  Me.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  26,  §2031 
(Supp.  1967);  NY.  Penal  Law  {  400.00  (Mc- 
Kinney 1967). 

^  See,  e.g..  Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann.  5  9.41.070 

(1961)  (for  purposes  of  protection,  or  while 
engaged  In  business,  sport  or  while  traveling) . 

■<"  See,  e.g.,  Iowa  Code  Ann.  §  696.20  (1950) ; 
Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann.  5  9.41.070  (1961). 

"■'  Minors,  as  defined  by  the  various  states, 
range  from  persons  under  fourteen  to  persons 
under  twenty-one.  Also,  some  states  exclude 
from  the  law's  prohibitions  minors  with  pa- 
rental consent  to  purchase  and  possess  fire- 
arms. Certain  states  limit  restrictions  against 
felons  to  persons  who  were  convicted  of 
crimes  of  violence  within  a  specified  time; 
restrictions  against  addicts  to  persons  con- 
victed under  narcotics  laws;  restrictions 
against  alcoholics  to  persons  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol;  and  restrictions  against 
the  mentally  111  to  persons  committed  for 
mental  disorder.  Other  states  either  do  not 
define  these  terms  or  use  broader  definitions. 
See  generally  Note,  Ftrearnis.-  Problems  of 
Control,  80  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1328  (1967). 

A  state  is  within  a  sub-category  of  category 
4  (Table  1)  if  It  requires  a  license  to  purchase 
handguns  and  prohibits  the  issuance  of  such 
a  license  to  persons  covered  by  the  subcate- 
gory. A  state  is  not  Included  within  a  sub- 
category of  category  4,  however,  if  it  only  pro- 
hibits persons  within  the  sub-category  from 
receiving  a  license  to  carry  handguns. 

■'■'■  See  Cal.  Penal  Code  §§  12021,  12072  (West 
1956). 

"•"See.  e.g.,  N.Y.  Penal  Law  §400.00(1)  4: 
(2)  (McKinney  1967).  A  South  Carolina  law 
repealed  In  1965  prohibited  the  sale  but  not 
the  possession  of  handguns  within  the  state. 
Since  South  Carolina  was  the  only  state  to 
prohibit  sales.  Table  1  does  not  have  a  sep- 
arate category  to  cover  this  type  of  restric- 
tion. Since  category  5  appeared  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  category,  South  Carolina  was  in- 
cluded therein. 

"See  N.Y.  Penal  Law  §  400.00(1)  (McKin- 
ney 1967) . 

■'>-See  note  9  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

".learings  Before  the  Su.comm.  to  Inves- 
tigate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  88th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  pt.  14.  3209-10,  3426  (1963) . 

«>  See,  e.g..  III.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  38,  {  24-t 
(Smlth-Hurd  1964) ;  N.C.  GKif  Stat  |  I4r-406 
(1953). 

'"  See,  e.g.,  Iowa  Code  Ann.  S  695.21  (1960) . 

"  See,  e.g..  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Anm.  (  20-33 
(Supp.  1969)  (one  week  waiting  period  fol- 
lowing mailing  of  application  for  purchase) ; 
Oreg.  Rev.  Stat.  5  166.470  (1965)  (firearm 
shall  not  be  delivered  to  purchaser  on  the  day 
of  the  application  for  its  purchase). 

"  See  e.g..  Wash.  Rev.  Oodb  Ann.  §  9.41.070 
(1061). 
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« See,  e.jr,  H.T.  Pbtax.  L*w  I  400.00  (Mc- 
Klnney  1987) ;  N.C.  0«m  Otat.  i  14-402  (Supp. 
1967) . 

«  See.  e.g.,  N.C.  Odc .  Stat.  1 14-403  (Supp, 
1967). 

«For  an  example  of  a  statute  whlcb  Is 
Terj*  specific  as  to  who  may  obtain  a  license 
'  to  purchaae.  see  NJ.  Stat.  Ann.  IS  2A:  151-33 
to  2A:  161-39  (Supp.  1968).  For  a  more  "gen- 
eral" statute,  see  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  iJ  14-402, 
14-404  (Supp.  1967). 

"See,  e.g.,  N.J.  Stat.  Awir.  J  2A:  161-36 
(Supp.  1968) . 

'•  For  a  description  of  multiple  linear  re- 
gression, see  J.  Johnston,  Econometric 
Methods  106-42  (1960). 

-Id.  at  108-09. 

"  "Probability  of  sign  error"  Is  not  the  con- 
ventional interpretation  of  the  numbers 
given  here.  They  are  usually  termed  "levels 
of  significance,"  and  the  Interpretation  of 
them  Is  somewhat  different.  The  terminology 
used  herein  results  from  a  Bayeslan  approach 
to  the  regression  problem  In  which  the  pa- 
rameters arc  considered  random  variables. 
The  prior  distributions  which  the  authors 
have  Implicitly  vised  here  are  locally  uniform 
probability  measures. 

"  The  number  Is  R«  adjusted  for  degrees  of 
freedom.  See  A.  Oolberces,  Economometric 
Theobt  217  (1964). 

"  See  Appendix,  Table  A-2. 

■■  Set  4  best  explained  homicide  by  firearm, 
(I.e..  had  the  highest  R») ,  and  total  homicide 
for  the  states  (1960  &  1965),  and  accidental 
death  by  firearm  (1965) .  Set  3  best  explained 
suicide  by  firearm  for  the  states  (1960  St 
1966).  total  suicide  (1960).  and  accidental 
death  by  firearm  (1960). 

"The  material  appearing  In  the  Results 
section  are  based  upon  the  use  of  the  set  of 
weights  for  the  various  categories  of  gun 
control  legislation  listed  in  Table  2  (Index  4) . 

"The  95%  confidence  Interval  is  the  range 
within  which  there  Is  a  .95  probabUlty  that 
the  true  coefficient  will  lie.  The  probability 
of  sign  error,  as  previously  indicated,  reflects 
the  chance  that  the  sign  of  the  estimated 
coefficient  Is  Incorrect. 

••All  relationships  reported  In  this  study 
are  conditional  because  the  effects  of  other 
demographic   variables   are   taken   Into  ac- 
.coiint. 

"The  estimates  on  lives  saved  include 
lives  already  saved  by  existing  g\m  control 
legislation.  In  1966  In  the  United  States 
there  were  approximately,  per  100.000  popu- 
lation, 3.05  homicides  by  firearms,  6.5  total 
homicides,  5.02  suicides  by  firearm.  11.1  total 
suicides,  and  1.2  accidental  deaths  by  fire- 
arm. See  1967  Statistical  Abstract  op  the 
Untted  States  59.  168  (U.S.  Dep't  of  Com- 
merce). 

"  In  Zimrlng.  Is  Gun  Control  Likely  to  Re- 
duce Violent  Killings?  36  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  721 
( 1968) ,  the  author  describes  a  study  measur- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  substituted  weapons 
based  on  data  from  reported  homicides  and 
serious  assaults. 

"A  third  explanation  for  the  direct  rela- 
tionship between  gun  control  and  aggravated 
assaults  is  that  stringent  regulation  of  weap- 
ons Increases  crime  by  reducing  the  numljer 
of  persons  possessing  firearms  for  protection. 
However,  the  findings  on  robbery  (see  Table 
8  and  the  textual  discussion  appurtenant 
thereto)  are  not  consistent  with  such  an 
explanation. 

» Significant  positive  coefficients  for  the 
number  of  ix>lice  personnel  is  not  necessarily 
Indicative  of  a  causal  relationship.  Another 
explanation  is  that  states  and  cities  with 
high  death  and  crime  rates  employ  more  po- 
lice personnel  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  these 
rates,  but  that  such  additions  to  police  forces 
are  not  significantly  effective. 

•>  In  a  separate  tabulation,  a  diuiuny  vari- 
able for  the  eleven  states  which  formed  the 
Confederacy  was  included.  Results  obtained 
Indicated  that  homicides  and  aggravated  as- 
sault rates  are  positively  related  to  these 


eleven  states;  that  accidental  death  by  fire- 
arm is  negatively  related  to  these  states;  and 
that  robbery  and  suicide  are  unrelated  to 
these  states. 

These  results  do  not  weaken  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  paper  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  gun  control  because  the  stringency 
of  gun  control  legislation  In  the  eleven  Con- 
federate states  and  In  the  remaining  states 
Is  not  dissimilar.  The  mean  Index  value  of 
gun  control  legislation  for  the  fifty  states 
based  upon  the  set  of  weights  reported  in  the 
text  was  17.6.  In  comparison,  for  the  eleven 
Confederate  states  the  mean  index  value  was 
14.2,  and  for  the  seven  Confederate  states 
with  the  highest  homicide  rate  the  mean  in- 
dex value  was  16.6. 

"The  True  Facts  on  Firearm  Legisla- 
tion— Three  Statistical  Stotjies  (National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  Inc.,  1968).  114 
Cong.  Rec.  H570  (Jan.  30.  1968)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  True  Facts).  See  Zlmring,  Games 
vjith  Guns  and  Statistics,  1968  Wis.  L.  Rev. 
1113. 

•»  Krug,  The  Misuse  of  Firearms  in  Crime, 
In  True  Facts. 

"Krug,  The  Relationship  Between  Fire- 
arms Licensing  Laws  and  Crime  Rates,  In 
True  Pacts. 

•5  Krug,  The  Relationship  Between  Fire- 
arms Ownership  and  Crime  Rates:  A  Statis- 
tical Analysis,  in  True  Pacts. 

"  See  note  57  supra. 

"Zimrlng,  Games  With  Guns  and  Statis- 
tics, 1968  Wis.  L.  Rev.  1113. 

«*  During  1965,  79%  of  all  murder  victims 
were  acquainted  with  the  offender.  Killings 
resulting  from  robberies,  sex  motives,  gang- 
land slaylngs.  and  other  felonious  activities 
accounted  for  only  16%  of  the  total  of  re- 
ported homicides.  See  Report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  or  Justice.  The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Societt  39  (1967). 

•The  index  reported  In  the  text,  number 
4.  ranked  seventh  out  of  ten  In  terms  of  es- 
timated total  lives  saved. 

™We  tried  entering  each  legislative  cate- 
gory as  a  "dummy  variable"  and  we  also 
split  the  categories  into  blocks  and  attempted 
to  measure  the  effect  of  each  block  Inde- 
pendently. 

INDIANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Vine 
Deloria,  Jr.,  a  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Indian,  wrote  mockingly  In  his  recent 
book  "Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins": 

There  appears  to  be  some  secret  osmosis 
about  Indian  people  by  which  they  can 
magically  and  Instantaneously  communi- 
cate complete  knowledge  about  themselves 
to  these  interested  whites.  Rarely  Is  physical 
contact  required.  Anyone  and  everyone  who 
knows  an  Indian  or  who  Is  interested,  im- 
mediately and  thoroughly  understands  them. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Deloria  makes  it  clear  that 
we  have  not  begun  to  imderstand  the 
desires,  the  traditions,  even  the  needs 
of  the  Indian  people.  More  importantly, 
we  have  shown  a  callous — almost  wan- 
ton— disregard  for  those  desires,  tradi- 
tions, and  needs. 

Mr.  Deloria's  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  for  December  7,  1969, 
highlights  a  number  of  issues  dealt  with 
In  his  book,  focusing  especially  on  Gov- 
ernment policies  resulting  in  dissipation 
of  the  Indian's  land  and  water  resources. 
He  begins  to  roll  back  the  carpei,  from 
over  a  century  of  sweepings,  and  vividly 
relates  the  Indian's  cry  to  our  society 
at  large.  We  are  listening  to  this  cry; 
we  will  try  to  imderstand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  magazine  article  be  included  In 


the  Record  at  this  point,  because  of  its 
utility  in  pointing  up  so  many  of  the  mis- 
imderstandings  which  have  character- 
ized our  Oovenunent's  management  of 
American  Indian  affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  War  Between  the  Redskins  and 

the  Feds 

(By  Vine  Deloria.  Jr.) 

If  Secretary  of  the  Interiw  Walter  Hickel 
has  any  sense  of  history,  he  must  have  been 
impressed  with  his  situation  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  held  earlier  this  fall  In  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  Not  since  George  Armstrong  Custer's 
sensitivity-training  session  on  the  banks  of 
the  Uttle  Big  Horn  had  so  many  angry  In- 
dians surrounded  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  blood  in 
their  eyes.  Of  the  estimated  million  Indians 
In  the  United  States,  the  N.CA.I.  represents 
the  reservation  population  of  some  400.000. 
With  spokesmen  for  the  remaining  urban  and 
other  Indian  communities  of  the  East  (600,- 
000  urban  Indians  and  100.000  scattered 
Eastern  bands)  attending  the  convention, 
Hickel  was  greeted  by  representatives  of  the 
entire  Indian  community,  including  Eskimos, 
Indians  and  Aleuts  from  his  home  state  of 
Alaska. 

AU  summer,  tension  bad  been  building 
within  the  Indian  community  as  the  tril>es 
fearfully  awaited  the  pronouncement  of  In- 
dian policy  by  the  new  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. During  the  1968  Presidential  campaign 
Nixon  had  promised  that,  if  elected,  he  would 
not  unilaterally  sever  Federal  relations  with 
the  tribes,  nor  would  he  allow  the  tribes  to 
be  pressured  to  alter  the  relationship  them- 
selves. Indian  leadership,  recalling  that  Nixon 
had  been  Vice  President  during  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration,  when  the  hated  policy 
of  termination  of  Federal  responsibilities  for 
Indians  had  been  forced  on  the  unwary 
tribes,  was  alerted  for  any  signs  of  change, 
and  skeptical  of  the  "New  Federalism." 

nickel's  performance  in  1969  appeared  to 
have  Justified  Indian  suspicions.  In  late  July, 
at  a  Western  Governors'  Conference  in  Seat- 
tle, he  characterized  the  relationship  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  "overprotectlve"  of 
Indian  rights.  With  a  foot-in-mouth  aplomb 
so  characteristic  of  some  of  Nixon's  inter- 
changeable Cabinet  members,  Hickel  com- 
pounded this  error  by  labeling  the  reserva- 
tions as  "crutches"  by  which  Indians  avoided 
their  full  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

By  late  summer,  the  moccasin  telegraph 
was  buzzing  with  rumors  that  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  was  a  "terminatlonist." 
and  that  a  great  battle  over  the  very  existence 
of  the  reservations  was  imminent.  Indian 
reservations  have  a  total  land  base  of  more 
than  52  bllUon  acres,  scattered  in  26  states 
and  providing  a  home  for  people  of  315  differ- 
ent tribal  groups.  The  life  expectancy  of  a 
reservation  Indian  is  46  years,  rising  nearly 
a  year  each  year  under  cxurent  programs. 
Although  the  average  Income  is  slightly  over 
H,500  per  family  annually,  and  the  housing 
is  generally  substandard,  the  reservations  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  continent  the  Indians 
once  owned,  and  they  are  determined  to  fight 
for  every  handful  of  dust  that  remains. 

The  National  Traditionalist  Movement, 
spearheaded  by  the  Iroquois  League.  caUed 
for  Hickel's  removal  from  office.  The  Iroquois 
(the  only  Indian  tribe  to  declare  war  on  Ger- 
many in  1917 )  set  a  strong  natlonalisOc  tone 
to  the  resistance,  which  quickly  sprang  up  in 
Indian  country. 

Prom  the  urban  Indian  centers  on  the  West 
Coast,  the  third-world-orlented  United  Na- 
tive Americans  took  up  the  battle  cry.  "IM- 
PEACH HICKEL"  bumper  stickers  blossomed 
beside  "Bed  Power"  and  the  multitude  of 
"Custer"  slogans  on  Indian  cars.  Petition* 
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calling  for  Hickel's  removal  began  to  circu- 
late on  the  Coast. 

As  the  N.C.A.I.  convention  opened,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  by  the  delegates 
ss  to  the  length  at  which  Indians  should 
stabilise  Hickel's  hairline.  This  remark  was 
an  obvious  reference  to  Hickel's  conception 
of  his  role  as  trustee  in  defending  the  water 
rights  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Paiutes  of  Nevada. 
The  Pyramid  Lake  tribe  has  a  beautiful  lake, 
the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  state. 
For  the  major  part  of  this  century  It  has 
tried  to  insure  that  sufficient  water  is  de- 
livered to  the  lake  to  maintain  its  excellent 
cutthroat  trout  fishery  and  its  flocks  of  pell- 
cans.  But  the  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tinually refused  to  defend  the  tribe's  water 
rights  by  allowing  other  users  to  take  water 
which  is  rightfully  owned  by  the  Paiutes. 
Consequently,  the  lake  has  had  a  declining 
shoreline  for  most  of  the  century,  a  condition 
that  precludes  development  of  the  reserva- 
tion for  recreation  purposes. 

Hickel's  solution,  proposed  after  a  meeting 
with  Governors  Reagan  of  California  and 
Laxalt  of  Nevada,  was  to  reduce  the  water 
level  152  feet,  creating  a  mud  flat  of  40.000 
acres  and  thus  "stabilizing"  the  water  level. 
It  was  the  same  logic  used  by  the  Army  to 
destroy  a  Vietnamese  viUsige — "We  had  to 
destroy  the  village  to  save  it."  It  naturally 
followed  that  the  only  way  to  save  Pyramid 
Lake  was  to  drain  it. 

With  these  remarks  to  his  credit,  it  Is  a 
wonder  that  Hickel  was  the  recipient  of  only 
sporadic  boos  and  catcalls  when  he  attempted 
to  address  the  Indian  convention.  No  one 
even  speculated  on  the  poesibllity  of  a  canine 
ancestor  In  Hickel's  Immediate  family  tree. 
"Terminatlonist"  Is  a  much  dirtier  word  in 
the  Indian  vocabulary. 

WaUy  Hickel  Is  not  that  bad  a  guy.  He  was 
genuinely  puzzled  by  the  reactions  which  bis 
remarks  had  created  in  the  Indian  commu- 
nity. In  his  own  mind  he  was  rimply  search- 
ing for  a  new  approach  to  a  problem  that  he, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had  a  responsi- 
bility to  resolve.  But  he  had  unexp>ectedly 
hit  the  one  nerve  which  bad  been  frayed  raw 
by  a  century  of  abuse  and  betrayal:  the 
treaty-trust  relatloiuhip  between  Indians 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

Hickel's  remarks  at  Seattle  and  on  the 
water  problems  in  Nevada  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians fitted  exactly  Into  prior  speeches  and 
problems  of  other  times  and  places  which 
bad  resulted  in  policies  and  programs  de- 
structive of  the  reservation  communities.  He 
could  not  have  said  anything  more  inflam- 
matory than  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  been  "overprotectlve"  of  Indian  rights, 
implying  that  the  Government  would  be  less 
zeaious  in  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Had  Hickel  been  thoroughly  briefed  on  the 
sterling  record  his  predecessors  had  achieved, 
it  is  doubtful  that  he  would  have  made  the 
"overprotectlve"  statement.  The  Government 
has  been  overprotectlve  of  Indian  rights  only 
In  the  sense  that  John  Dilllnger  "overpro* 
tected"  banks  by  robbing  them  before  other 
criminals  showed  up. 

In  1908  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
case  of  Winters  v.  United  States  in  which 
Indian  water  rights  were  given  priority  over 
»ny  other  rights  on  streams  running  through 
Indian  reservations.  It  has  been  clear,  there- 
fore, for  most  of  this  century,  that  the  Pyra- 
mid Lake  Paiutes  have  first  priority  for  suf- 
ficient water  in  the  Truckee-Carson  river 
system  to  stabilize  their  lake  at  the  level  at 
ichich  it  stood  when  the  reservation  was 
establUhed.  Yet  Interior  had  watched  as  the 
Indian  water  went  elsewhere  and  the  lake 
declhied  precipitously  each  year. 

to  1924  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
authorized  to  construct  the  Coolldge  Dam 
m  Arizona.  In  the  authorizing  legislation  it 
Clearly  stated  that  the  project  was  "for  the 
purpose,  first,  of  providing  water  for  the 
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irrigation  of  lands  allotted  to  Plin«  Indians 
on  the  Oila  River  Reservation,  Arizona."  The 
Federal  Government  delivered  'ust  about 
enough  water  for  Ira  Hayes,  Pima  Indian  and 
Marine  hero  of  Iwo  Jima,  to  drown  in.  Never 
was  there  any  good  faith  by  the  Government 
to  help  the  Indians  irrigate  their  lands.  Con- 
sequently, the  water  made  available  by  the 
project  went  to  non-Indians  residing  off  the 
reservation. 

With  water  the  crucial  element  in  the 
development  of  Indian  reservations,  the  con- 
cept of  "overprotection"  appears  nonsensi- 
cal In  view  of  the  fact  that,  attached  to  every 
major  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill  is  a  little  rider  stating  that  no  Federal 
funds  can  go  to  develop  the  water  rights  of 
the  tribes  in  California,  Oregon  and  Nevada. 
Indian  reservations  thus  lie  dormant  and 
undeveloped  in  those  states,  while  non-In- 
dians have  sufficient  water  to  develop  their 
own  lands. 

To  add  to  the  irony  of  the  "overprotection'' 
which  Indian  people  supposedly  receive  is 
the  fact  that,  when  the  United  States  has  to 
deal  with  foreign  nations,  it  presents  a  clean 
and  pious  front.  In  1913  the  case  of  the 
Cayuga  Nation,  member  of  the  Iroquois 
League,  came  before  the  American-British 
Claims  Arbitration.  The  British  Government 
wanted  Just  compensation  from  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  for  lands  which  the  state  of  New 
York  took  from  the  Cayugas  after  the  War  of 
1812. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  answer  filed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  British  complaint,  the 
Government  declared: 

"Under  that  system  the  Indians  residing 
within  the  United  States  are  so  far  inde- 
pendent that  they  live  under  their  own  cus- 
toms and  not  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States:  that  their  rights  upon  the  lands 
which  they  Inhabit  or  hunt  are  secxired  to 
them  by  boundaries  defined  In  amicable 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  them- 
selves; and  that  whenever  those  boundaries 
are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  volun- 
tary treaties,  by  which  they  receive  from  the 
United  States  ample  compensation  for  every 
right  they  have  to  the  lands  ceded  by  them." 
Traditionally,  Indian  tribes  bad  been 
treated  In  this  manner.  They  were  early  re- 
garded as  distinct  and  sovereign  nations  fully 
capable  of  entering  into  compacts,  agree- 
ments and  contracts  with  the  United  States. 
The  Delaware  Treaty  of  1778,  the  earliest 
published  treaty,  spoke  of  "peace  and  friend- 
ship" which  was  necessary  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  and  the  tribe.  It 
described  the  Delawaree  as  being  "dependent 
upon  the  (United  States)  for  all  articles  of 
clothing,  utensils  and  Implements  of  war." 
It  was  fundamentally  a  trade  agreement. 

Until  1871  the  tribes  were  treated  as  sov- 
ereign yet  dependent  domestic  nations  with 
whom  the  Federal  Government  was  bound  to 
treat  for  land  cessions.  In  the  treaties,  the 
Government  accepted  the  responsibility  to 
protect  the  lands  reserved  by  the  tribes  for 
their  own  use  against  encroachments  by  its 
own  citizens.  In  that  year,  however.  Congress 
decided  that  it  would  sign  no  more  treaties 
with  tribes.  Instead,  a  policy  emerged  aimed 
at  breaking  up»  the  tribal  structures,  even 
though  the  United  States  bad  promised  in 
good  faith  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
traditional  tribal  customs  and  laws. 

The  shift  In  policy  placed  major  emphasis 
on  enticing,  threatening,  or  deceiving  in- 
dividual Indians  into  forsaking  their  tribal 
relations.  A  comparable  situation  would  exist 
if  the  Government  refused  to  recognize  Gen- 
eral Motors  as  a  corporation  and  insisted  that 
it  would  become  concerned  with  the  individ- 
ual stockholders,  enticing  them  to  sell  their 
stock  and  liquidating  the  assets  of  the  corpo- 
ration, all  the  while  wondering  why  General 
Motors  was  declining  tts  an  economic  entity. 
The  tribes  fought  back.  Asserting  that  the 
treaties  were  contracts  between  two  parties, 


the  tribe  and  the  Federal  Government,  they 
often  punished  with  death  any  leaders  who 
signed  away  tribal  rights.  While  fundamental 
logic  supported  the  tribal  position,  over- 
whelming power  and  deceit  by  Government 
officials  were  able  to  carry  the  day.  The 
treaties  bad  been  signed  by  nations,  not  an 
arbitrary  conglomerate  of  indivldiiais.  Yet 
the  official  Federal  policy  was  to  assimilate  in- 
dividual Indians  even  if  their  rights  as  mem- 
bers of  tribes  had  to  be  breached. 

A  major  influence  against  the  tribes  was 
the  ideology  of  the  missionaries  who  were 
attempting  to  force  their  own  ideas  of  cul- 
ture on  the  captive  audiences  on  the  reserva- 
tions. The  missionaries  believed  that  only  by 
inculcating  selfishness  and  the  concept  of 
private  property  into  tribal  society  would  In- 
dividual Indians  be  able  to  become  Christiana 
and  be  saved. 

Church  pressure  to  individualize  the  tribes 
and  dispose  of  the  tribal  land  estate  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  Dawes  Act  in  1887.  This 
act  divided  the  reservations  up  Into  allot- 
ments of  160  acres,  and  each  Indian  was  given 
a  piece  of  land  for  farming.  The  remainder  of 
the  tribal  holdings  was  declared  "surpliu" 
and  opened  to  settlement  by  non-Indians. 

Before  allotment  was  forced  on  the  tribes, 
there  was  no  poverty  on  the  reservations.  The 
minority  report  Issued  against  the  i>olicy 
mentioned  the  complete  absence  of  pauper- 
ism among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa. It  suggested  that  the  Indian  method 
of  holding  land  for  an  entire  community 
might  be  superior  to  the  idea  of  non-Indian 
society,  in  that  this  method  precluded  a  class 
of  people  that  was  perennially  poor,  while 
non-Indian  society  was  plagued  with  poverty 
In  its  lower  economic  class. 

The  effect  of  individualizing  the  tribal 
estate  was  the  creation  of  extreme  poverty 
on  many  of  the  reservations.  Individual  In- 
dians, unaccuEitomed  to  viewing  land  as 
a  commodity,  were  easily  swindled  out  of 
their  allotment*.  Good  farm  land  often  went 
for  a  bottle  of  liquor,  white  trustees  of  In- 
dividual Indian  estates  often  mysteriously 
Inherited  their  wards'  property,  and  dying 
Indians  were  known  to  have  mysteriously 
given  their  lands  to  churches  before  expiring. 
One  Indian  commissioner  trod  on  eggshells 
during  his  term  because  a  half-mlUlon- 
dollar  Indian  estate  passed  on  to  a  mission- 
ary society  instead  of  to  the  Indian  heirs.  Be- 
tween 1887  and  1934  some  90  million  acres 
of  land  left  Indian  ownership  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  actual  clrciunstances  in  some  cases 
have  never  seen  the  light  of  day. 

Indians  who  sold  their  lands  did  not  merge 
into  white  society  and  disappear.  They  sim- 
ply moved  onto  their  relatives'  lands  and 
remained  within  the  tribal  society.  Thus, 
the  land  base  was  rapidly  diminishing  while 
the  population  continued  to  remain  con- 
stant and.  in  some  cases,  grew  spectacularly. 
The  situation  had  become  so  bad  by  1926 
that  a  massive  study  was  authorized.  It 
was  called  the  Merlam  Survey,  and  it  pointed 
out  that  if  the  allotment  process  was  not 
solved,  the  United  States  would  soon  have 
on  its  hands  a  landless,  pauperized  Indian 
population  totally  incapable  of  succeeding 
in  American  society. 

In  1933,  the  New  Deal  Administration  ap- 
pointed John  Collier  as  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
missioner. He  helped  to  write  into  law  the 
basic  charter  of  Indian  rights  called  the  In- 
dian Reorganization  Act.  Indian  tribes  were 
given  status  as  Federal  corporations  under 
this  act,  allotment  was  i;topped  and  efforts 
were  made  to  rebuild  a  land  base  for  the 
Indian  communities. 

Tribal  governments  allocated  a  substantial 
portion  of  tribal  income  to  purchaae  the  allot- 
ments of  Individual  Indians,  thus  holding  In 
Indian  hands  the  land  that  would  have  been 
lost  forever.  Tribes  began  their  gradual  re- 
vival of  traditional  ways,  and  were  mairing 
excellent  progress  when  World  War  n 
caused    a   dreadful   reduction    In   domestic 
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spending.   Programs   could   not   be   funded 
until  after  the  war. 

In  1054  tbe  chairmanship  of  the  Indian 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee was  taken  over  by  Senator  Arthur 
Watklns  of  Utah.  Watkins  was  an  archcon- 
servative  who  understood  nothing  of  Indlaii 
treaties,  was  contemptuous  of  Indian  people, 
and  was  determined  to  solve  the  "Indian 
problem"  in  his  short  tenxire  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  He  began  a  unilateral  war 
against  Indian  communities  that  was  known 
as  "termination." 

Watkins  visualized  himself  as  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  the  20th  century.  Character- 
izing the  reservations  as  havens  of  irrespon- 
sibility, and  accepting  the  thesis  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  been  too  protective 
of  Indian  rights,  the  Senator  was  determined 
to  break  the  long-standing  commitments 
of  the  United  States  to  its  Indian  tribes — 
whether  it  was  Just  or  not. 

"With  the  aim  of  'equality  before  the  law' 
in  mind,  our  course  should  rightly  be  no 
other."  Watkins  announced.  "Firm  and  con- 
stant consideration  for  those  of  Indian  an- 
cestry should  lead  us  all  to  work  diligently 
with  all  other  Americans.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  ESnanclpation  Proclamation 
of  94  years  ago,  I  see  the  following  words 
emblazoned  in  letters  of  fire  above  the  heads 
of  the  Indians — these  people  shall  be  free." 

If  Watkins  was  determined  to  free  the  In- 
dians, he  was  a  generation  too  late.  In  1924 
the  Indian  Citizens  Act  was  passed  making 
all  noncitizen  Indians  American  citizens  with 
full  rights  and  privileges.  The  act  further 
declared  that  the  "granting  of  such  citizen- 
ship shall  not  In  any  manner  Impair  or  other- 
wise affect  the  right  of  any  Indians  to  tribal 
or  other  property." 

The  Indian  Citizens  Act  thus  gave  full 
constitutional  rights  to  individual  Indians 
insofar  as  they  were  individuals.  It  specifi- 
cally exempted  any  rights  that  individual  In- 
dians may  have  had  in  tribal  property  from 
its  operation.  The  dual  citizenship  of  Indian 
people  was  thus  recognized. 

But  Watkins  was  convinced  that  holding 
an  Interest  in  tribal  property  in  addition 
to  holding  citizenship  was  a  handicap.  Un- 
der this  theory,  everyone  who  benefited  from 
a  trust  fund  was  automatically  a  second- 
class  citizen. 

A  number  of  tribes  fell  victim  to  Watkin's 
crusade.  The  Menominees  owned  a  forest  in 
Wisconsin.  They  had  a  tribal  sawmill  and 
operated  It  to  provide  employment  for  tribal 
members,  rather  than  to  make  a  profit — 
although  with  their  exemption  from  cor- 
porate taxation  they  often  showed  a  profit. 
The  tribe  spent  most  of  its  income  on  social 
services,  supporting  Its  own  hospital  and  pro- 
viding its  own  law  enforcement  on  tbe 
reservation.  It*  was  more  genuinely  a  self- 
supporting  conununity  than  many  non- 
Indian  communities  near  it. 

Termination  of  Federal  supervision  meant 
an  immeidate  tax  bill  of  55  per  cent  on  the 
sawmill.  To  meet  this,  the  saw  mill  had  to 
b«  automated,  thus  throwing  a  substantial 
number  of  Indians  out  of  work  and  onto  the 
unemployment  rolls.  To  meet  the  rising  un- 
employment situation,  the  only  Industry,  the 
sawmill,  had  to  be  taxed  by  the  county.  There 
was  an  Immediate  spiral  downward  In  the 
capital  structure  of  the  tribe  so  that,  in  the 
years  since  the  termination  bill  was  passed, 
it  has  had  to  receive  some  $IO-miUion  in 
special  state  and  Federal  aid.  The  end  Is  not 
yet  In  sight. 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared,  some  8,000 
Indians  had  been  deprived  of  rights  their 
grandfathers  had  dearly  purchased  through 
land  cessions.  The  Paiutes  of  Utah  and 
Klamaths  of  Oregon  were  caught  in  a  private 
trusteeship  more  restrictive  than  their  origi- 
nal Federal  trust  relationship,  from  which 
they  were  to  have  been  "freed."  Fortunately, 
Texas  made  a  tourist  attraction  out  of  the 
Alabama-Coushatta  reservation  in  that  state, 


thus  preserving  most  of  the  tribal  assets.  The 
mixed-blood  Utes  of  Utah  formed  their  own 
organization  and  tried  to  remain  together  as 
a  community.  The  Siletz  and  Orande  Bonde 
Indians  of  Oregon,  the  California  Indians, 
and  the  Catawbas  of  South  Carolina  simply 
vanished.  Menominee  County  became  the 
most  depressed  county  In  the  nation. 

In  Watkins'  mind,  and  in  the  mind  of  his 
successors  on  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
the  opportunity  to  remake  American  Indians 
into  small  businessmen  was  too  much  of  a 
temptation.  The  termination  policy  con- 
tinued to  roll  In  spite  of  its  catastrophic  ef- 
fects on  the  Indian  communities. 

Tribes  refused  to  consider  any  programs, 
feeling  that  It  was  no  use  to  build  good 
houses  when  the  reservation  might  be  sold 
out  from  under  them  at  any  time.  Develop- 
ment schemes  to  upgrade  reservation  re- 
soitfces  were  turned  down  by  people  with 
no  apparent  future.  The  progress  which  had 
been  made  by  the  tribes  under  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  ground  to  a  halt.  Indian 
people  spent  a  decade  in  Umbo,  hesitant  to 
make  any  plans  for  fear  they  would  come 
under  attack  by  the  Irrational  policy. 

Watkins'  rationale  at  the  beginning  had 
been  that  he  was  making  the  individual  In- 
dians first-class  citizens,  where  they  previ- 
ously had  been  handicapped  by  maintaining 
their  tribal  relationships.  It  was  the  same 
reasoning  that  had  led  policy-makers  In  the 
last  century  to  force  allotment  on  the  tribes 
and  create  the  original  poverty  conditions 
on  the  reservations.  When  the  termination 
legislation  was  finally  drawn  for  the  Menoih- 
Inees,  the  concluding  phrase  in  section  10 
of  the  bill  was  Illuminating:  "Nothing  In  this 
act  shall  affect  the  status  of  the  members 
of  the  tribe  as  citizens  of  the  United  States"  I 

The  argument  of  "freeing"  the  Indians 
was  as  phony  as  could  be.  The  act  did  nothing 
but  dissipate  tribal  capital  and  destroy  the 
rights  of  Indian  tribes  to  have  their  own 
communities.  But  termination  fitted  exactly 
into  the  integrationlst-thought  world  of  the 
period,  and  the  expanding  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment of  the  black  commumty,  which  had 
been  g^ven  Impetus  by  the  decision  of  Brown 
V.  Topeka  Board  of  Education,  the  famous 
school  desegregation  case  of  1954.  So  It 
seemed  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Society  has  come  a  long  way  in  its  under- 
standing of  Itself  smce  1954.  The  ensuing 
civil  rights  movement,  which  has  shaken  the 
foundations  of  society  diving  the  nlneteen- 
fiftles,  changed  abruptly  Into  the  black  power 
movements  of  the  late  sixties.  For  half  a  dec- 
ade we  have  been  struggling  to  define  the 
place  of  a  group  of  people  in  American  so- 
ciety and,  as  nimierous  reports  have  Indi- 
cated, the  divisions  in  the  society  have  be- 
come more  pronounced,  the  hatreds  more  vio- 
lent and  lasting. 

Termination  slowed  down  during  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Administrations,  but  the  basic 
Congressional  directive  has  never  been 
changed.  Policymakers  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Interior  Department  continue  to  regard 
decisions  made  in  haste  in  1954  as  impera- 
tives which  they  must  follow  today.  Only  by 
a  vigilant  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians watching  the  Washington  scene  day 
and  night  have  Indian  people  been  able  to 
stop  further  implementation  of  this  policy. 

Walter  Hlckel,  in  his  casual  remarks, 
stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  of  Indian  concern. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  to  tribal  leaders 
that  the  new  Administration  would  return 
to  a  policy  proven  bankrupt  when  it  was  ap- 
plied to  their  land  holdings  In  1887,  again 
proven  bankrupt  in  1954  with  the  further 
dissipation  of  their  remaining  lands  and  re- 
sources, and  completely  out  of  tune  with  the 
social  movements  of  today. 

Indian  tribes  have  been  able.  In  spite  of 
all  pressures  exerted  against  them,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  de- 
fend their  rights,  to  maintain  a  capital  in 
land  and  resources  by  which  they  can  main- 


tain their  own  communities.  They  have  been 
able  to  keep  tribal  governments  alive  and 
functioning.  In  the  War  on  Poverty,  tribes 
provided  services  for  all  people  within  reser- 
vation boundaries,  red  or  white,  and  many 
children  received  services  that  they  would 
not  have  otherwise  received  because  tbelr 
count'.es  did  not  want  to  sponsor  programs 
lUkder  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  record  of  Indian  people  as  a  recog- 
nlzed  self-governing  community  is  enlighten, 
ing.  The  progress  of  the  last  decade  Is  spec- 
tacular and  sophisticated  for  a  people  with 
a  national  average  of  eight  years  of  educa- 
tion. Indian  people  are  now  demanding  con- 
trol of  education  programs  through  the  crea- 
tion of  Indian  reservation  school  boards. 
They  are  certain  they  can  do  better  than 
either  the  state  or  Federal  education  they 
have  been  given  In  the  past.  The  variety  of 
projects  undertaken  by  Indian  communities 
is  staggering  and  encompasses  everything 
from  sawmills  to  ocean-going  fishing  vessels, 
motels  to  carpet  factories. 

American  society  has  much  to  learn  from 
Indian  tribes.  It  may  all  be  lost  If  another 
era  of  struggle  over  reservation  existence  Is 
Initiated.  The  black  community,  spearheaded 
by  tbe  demands  for  reparations  by  James 
Forman,  Is  desperately  seeking  capital  funds. 
Indian  tribes  already  have  capital  In  land 
and  resources  and  have  demonstrated  how 
well  It  can  be  used. 

Blacks  and  Mexicans  are  developing  rural 
cooperatives  In  an  effort  to  oolve  the  poverty 
of  their  people  In  the  rural  areas.  Indian 
tribes  have  already  proven  that  rural  corpora- 
tions and  cooperatives  can  and  do  work  when 
undertaken  by  a  united  community. 

Conservationists  are  pointing  out  the 
rapidly  dwindling  natural  resources  of  the 
nation,  the  danger  of  total  extinction  of  lUe 
unless  strong  conservation  practices  are 
begun  at  once.  The  Qulnault  and  Lumml  In- 
dian tribes  have  already  zoned  their  beaches 
to  conserve  their  natural  state,  while  the 
White  Mountain  Apaches  have  developed 
nearly  30  artificial  lakes  and  maintain  the 
best  fishing  and  recreation  areas  in  Arizona. 
The  power  movements,  the  Amlsh  situation 
in  the  Midwest,  the  desire  of  the  Acadlans  in 
Louisiana  to  have  French  taught  In  schoolB, 
the  conflict  between  the  ethnic  groups  In 
the  urban  areas,  all  point  toward  new  social 
concepts  revolving  around  a  number  of  ethnic 
and  racial  communities  desiring  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs.  Even  the  rising  conservative 
trend  in  politics  seeks  power  at  the  local 
level  rather  than  continued  direction  from 
long  distance. 

Tribes  have  overcome  enmities  of  the  past. 
They  were  once  far  deeeper  and  more  bitter 
than  m  the  current  Impasse  between  black 
and  white.  Unemployment  is  declining  as 
tribal  programs  are  committed  to  creating 
Jobs,  not  simply  making  profits.  Land  is  being 
renewed,  beaches  and  rivers  are  being  cleared 
and  the  reservations  are  becoming  models  oi 
proper  land  use.  Indian  society  is  stabilizing 
itself  to  face  the  instantaneous  electric  worm 
of  today  far  better  than  are  other  segments 
of  American  society. 

The  Indian  outrage  at  Hlckel  was  a  cry  to 
society  at  large.  "If  you  destroy  us,"  It  reaiiy 
said  "you  will  destroy  your  last  chance  w 
understand  who  you  are,  where  you  have 
been,  and  where  you  have  to  go  next  in  oroer 
to  survive  as  a  people."  One  hopes  secre- 
tary Hlckel  and  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men will  hear  this  cry  and  understand. 


GRAZING  FEES 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 25, 1969,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hlckel  advised  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Jackson)  that  he  had  tenta- 
tively concluded  not  to  Increase  grazing 
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lees  on  the  public  lands  for  1970.  He 
said  he  would  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  before  December  1,  1969,  pro- 
posed new  rules  and  afford  the  public  45 
days  In  which  to  comment.  A  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  press  release  out- 
lined the  decision. 

Mr.  President,  also  on  November  25 
some  of  our  colleagues  spoke  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  Secretary  Hickel's  action.  Their 
remarks  may  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  pages  35729-31. 

At  the  time  I  looked  for  information 
basic  to  an  informed  opinion,  having 
found  the  Secretary's  justification  want- 
ing in  substance,  as  we  will  see.  I  there- 
fore wrote  Secretary  Hickel  requesting 
further  information. 

December  1  came  and  went,  and  the 
proposed  rules  were  not  in  the  Federal 
Register.  They  appeared  on  December  4. 
Now  only  30  days  remained  for  comment, 
Instead  of  the  promised  45. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary's letter,  the  press  release,  the 
proposed  rules,  and  my  letter,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Depahtment  op  the  Intebior, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  25, 1969. 
Hon.  Henbt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DCAB  Mb.  Chairman  :  This  letter  Is  In  fur- 
ther response  to  your  letter  of  Augtist  7,  1969, 
enclosing  the  unanimous  resolution  by  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Conmilt- 
tee  requesting  a  review  of  the  grazing  fee 
■cbedule  announced  on  January  14,  1969. 

The  requested  review  has  been  completed 
by  this  office.  As  noted  in  the  resolution,  the 
questions  raised  before  tbe  Committee,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  langtiage  and 
legislative  history  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
cast  doubt  upon  the  propriety  of  the  1969  fee 
achedules.  They  may  not  have  taken  into 
account  consideration  of  the  full  purpose  and 
Intent  of  Congress  as  estabUshed  In  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act  and  In  Title  V  of  Public  Law 
137,  82nd  Congress  (65  Stat.  290) . 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  CTommlsslon  is  presently  studying  the 
matter  and  will  during  calendar  1970  make 
Its  recommendations  thereon.  This  Depart- 
ment, of  cotirse,  Is  awaiting  with  great  Inter- 
est the  results  of  the  Commission's  work. 

Meanwhile,  we  think  it  appropriate  to  delay 
Implementation  of  the  next  increment  imtil 
the  views  of  the  Commission  have  been  made 
known  and  evaluated.  At  that  time,  my  De- 
partment will  take  such  further  action  as  It 
may  determine  to  be  proper. 

We  plan  to  publish  before  December  1, 1969, 
a  proposed  riUemaklng,  copy  of  which  Is 
attached  hereto. 

We  will  appreciate  your  observations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Grazing  Regulations  for  Public  Lands — 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Makino 

Basis  and  purpose.  NoUce  Is  hereby  given 
pat  pursuant  to  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  Act  of  June 
f^'^984,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  1270;  43  VS.C. 
1316),  It  Is  proposed  to  amend  and  revise 
^''LfeBUlatlons  as  set  forth  below. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  defer  for 
wie  year  (the  grazing  use  year  beginning 
"wch  1,  1970)  the  implementation  of  »n- 
n«al  Increment  to  the  range  forage  fees.  In 
waer  to  permit  time  for  the  consideration 


of  the  report  of  the  Public  Limd  Laiw  Review 
Commmlsslon. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department,  when- 
ever practicable,  to  afford  the  pubUc  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  rule-mtUdng 
process.  Tbe  Department  also  desires  to  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  {  18(b)  of  the  Act 
of  June  28,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  1270; 
43  U.S.C.  J3150-1),  which  provides  in  part 
that,  except  in  a  caee  where  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  an  emergency  shall  exist,  the 
Secretary  shall  request  the  advice  of  the  ad- 
visory board  in  advance  of  the  promulgation 
of  any  rules  and  regulations  affecting  the 
district. 

Accordingly,  interested  persons  may  sub- 
mit written  comments,  suggestions,  or  ob- 
jections with  respect  to  tbe  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240,  within  forty-five 
(45)  days  of  publication  of  this  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Sub-subparagraph  (11)  of  subparagraph 
(1)  of  paragraph  (k)  of  i  4115.2-1  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

{   4116.2-1   License  and  permit  procedures; 
requirements  and  conditions. 

•  *  •  «  • 

(k)  Fees,  payments  and  refunds. — {l)Fees. 

•  •  •  •  • 
(11)  Fees  wUl  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  9  equal  annual  increments,  effective 
with  the  grazing  use  year  beginning  March  1, 
1971,  to  attain  the  fair  market  value  of  range 
forage  at  the  1979  grazing  use  year.  Fair 
market  value  is  that  value  established  by  tbe 
Western  Livestock  Grazing  Survey  of  1966 
or  as  determined  by  a  similar  study  which 
may  i>e  conducted  periodicaUy  to  update  the 
fee  base,  if  deemed  necessary.  Annual  ad- 
justments may  also  be  made  for  any  of  tbe 
1970-79  grazing  use  years,  and  thereafter,  to 
reHect  current  market  values. 

Sbcretart  of  the  Interior. 

Secretary  Hickel  Announces  Public  Land 

Orazing    Fees    Will    Remain    the    Same 

Through  1970 

Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
announced  today  that  grazing  fees  on  West- 
ern public  lands  wiU  remain  at  their  pres- 
ent rate  during  the  1970  grazing  season. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  directed  his 
Department's  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  delay  implementation  of  further  sched- 
uled increases  for  one  year. 

This  action,  be  explained,  will  allow  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  evaltiate  a 
study  and  report  by  tbe  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  on  tbe  subject. 

The  19-member  Commission,  composed 
of  Congressional  and  Presidential  appoint- 
ees, is  due  to  Issue  Its  final  report  In  mid- 
1970  on  a  wide  range  of  pubUc  land  matters. 
Including  grazing  fees. 

Secretary  Hlckel  made  it  clear  that  he  will 
take  into  account  tbe  Commission's  recom- 
mendations prior  to  any  future  increases, 
but  that  his  Department  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  bound  by  such  recommendations. 

Last  January  14,  during  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  raise  grazing  fees  in  an- 
nual increments  over  a  10-year  period  be- 
ginning March  1,  1969.  The  1968  level  of  fees 
was  33  cents  per  animal  unit  month.  The 
final  objective,  to  be  reached  In  1978,  was  to 
be  about  $1.25 — the  amount  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  considered  to  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  forage  grazed  by  cattle  on  public 
lands. 

In  February,  Secretary  Hlckel  went  along 
with  the  first  Increment,  to  44  cents  per 
animal  unit  month.  He  explained  at  the 
time  that  tbe  new  grazing  season  was  just 
about  to  begin  and  time  did  not  permit 
revision  of  tbe  billing  process. 

The  Secretary  emphasized  at  that  time. 


however,  that  the  Department  "will  keep 
this  whole  matter  under  review  in  the  future, 
taking  into  accoimt  new  information  and  new 
circumstances.  Including  those  developed  In 
Judicial  proceedings.  Congressional  bear- 
ings, and  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission." 

Today  the  Secretary  said  his  new  order  does 
not  change  either  tbe  rate  or  the  total 
amount  of  projected  increases,  but  simply  de- 
lays tbelr  implementation  for  one  year,  pend- 
ing study  of  the  Commission's  report. 

Had  his  new  order  not  been  issued,  tbe 
standard  BLM  grazing  fee  would  have  risen 
under  the  Budget  Bureau  formula  by  at  least 
9  cents  per  animal  unit  month,  the  base 
rate,  beginning  March  1,  1970,  plus  an  ad- 
justment for  the  current  forage  price  Index. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior 

AND  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  28, 1989. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secbetart  :  Chairman  Jackson  at 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  kindly  shared  with  me  your  25  November 
letter  requesting  observations  on  your  tenta- 
tive decision  to  retain  the  present  level  of 
grazing  fees  for  the  coming  year. 

As  you  know,  I  am  deeply  Interested  in  this 
subject,  which  is  important  not  only  to  tbe 
stockmen  but  also  to  the  agencies  which 
share  in  the  revenue  from  the  fees  and  to  tbe 
general  public. 

I  Tfiil  have  some  comments  to  make.  In 
order  that  they  be  observations  that  are 
considered  In  accordance  with  the  material 
upon  which  you  based  your  action  and  to  ful- 
fill tbe  request  in  our  7  August  resolution, 
wlU  you  please  supply  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
copy  of  each  report  or  analysis  which  you  bad 
before  you  when  you  reached  the  conclusion 
outlined  in  yotir  25  November  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

lex  MrrcALT. 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Dec.  4,  1969] 
Grazino   Regulations    for   Public   Lands — 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1969 

Basis  and  purpose.  Notice  Is  hereby  given 
that  pursuant  to  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  tbe  Act  of  Jtine 
28,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stet.  1270;  43  U.S.C. 
{316),  it  is  proposed  to  amend  and  revise 
the  regulations  as  set  forth  below. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  defer  for 
1  year  ( the  grazing  use  year  beginning  March 
1,  1970)  the  implementation  of  annual  in- 
crement to  the  range  forage  fees,  In  order 
to  permit  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. 

It  Is  tbe  policy  of  tbe  Department,  when- 
ever practicable,  to  afford  the  public  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  rule-making 
process.  The  Department  also  desires  to  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  J  18(b)  of  tbe  Act 
of  June  28,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  1370; 
43  U.S.C.  5  3150-1),  which  provides  In  part 
that,  except  In  a  case  where  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  an  emergency  shall 
exist,  the  Secretary  shall  request,  tbe  advice 
of  the  advisory  board  In  advance  of  the 
promulgation  of  any  rules  and  regulations 
affecting  the  district. 

Accordingly,  Interested  persons  may  sub- 
mit written  comments,  suggestions,  or  ob- 
jections with  respect  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240.  within  thirty  (30) 
days  of  pubUcation  of  this  notice  In  the 
Federal  Recistkx. 

Subdivision  (11)  of  subparagraph  (1)  of 
paragraph  (k)  of  1 4115.2-1  Is  amended  as 
follows: 
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i  4115.2-1     License  and  permit  procedures; 
requirements  and  conditions. 
«  •  •  •  • 

(k)     Fees,    payments,    and    refunds — (1) 
Fees.  •   •   •. 

(11)  Fees  will  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  9  equal  annual  increments,  effective 
with  the  grazing  use  year  beginning  March 
1,  1971,  to  attain  the  fair  market  value  of 
range  forage  at  the  1979  grazing  use  year. 
Fair  market  value  is  that  value  established 
by  the  Western  Livestock  Grazing  Survey  of 
1966  or  as  determined  by  a  similar  study 
which  may  be  conducted  periodically  to  up- 
date the  fee  base,  if  deemed  necessary.  An- 
nual adjustments  may  also  be  made  for  any 
of  the  1970-79  grazing  use  years,  and  there- 
after, to  reflect  current  market  values. 
Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Fifteen  days  have 
elapsed  since  Secretary  Hickel  notified 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  his  decision. 
Fifteen  days  have  elapsed  since  I  asked 
Secretary  Hickel  for  a  copy  of  each  re- 
port and  analysis  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him.  Beyond  a  routine  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  request,  there  has 
been  no  reply. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States  has  access  to  machines 
which  reproduce  documents,  I  assume 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  someone 
to  run  copies  of  the  reports  and  analyses 
that  resulted  in  his  decision  and  find  a 
messenger  to  travel  the  mile  or  so  be- 
tween our  offices  to  deliver  them  to  me. 
Yet  my  reminders  by  telephone  have 
failed  to  produce  more  than  assurances 
that  a  reply  is  in  process. 

When  Interior  Secretary  Udall  an- 
nounced the  grazing  fee  schedule  last 
year,  a  substantial  amount  of  informa- 
tion had  already  been  made  available 
to  the  public.  That  was  responsible  ad- 
ministration and  a  good  example.  I  am 
at  a  complete  loss  to  imderstand  why 
this  administration  has  not  answered 
a  simple  request  for  information  about 
the  public  business,  required  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  would  like  sensibly 
to  respond  to  Secretary  Hickel's  own  in- 
vitation to  comment. 

Even  a  tentative  decision  must  be 
Justified,  particularly  when  it  is  a  re- 
versal of  previous  policy  and  particu- 
larly when  public  comment  is  invited. 

On  November  25,  Secretary  Hickel 
stated  flatly  that  he  had  completed  his 
review  and  indicated  that  it  had  cast 
doubt  "upon  the  propriety  of  the  1969  fee 
schedule."  He  ignored  his  obligation  to 
say  why,  notwithstanding  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  urging  that  a  review  in- 
clude consideration  "whether  the  public 
interest  and  equity  are  reflected  in  the 
criteria  used  in  the  setting  of  said  fee 
schedule."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution     or    the    Committee    on     In- 
terior AND  INSTTLAR  AFTAIRS,  U.S.  SENATE 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
did  on  January  14,  1969  under  the  authority 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (Act  of  June  28, 
1934;  43  U.S.C.  316  et  seq.)  promulgate  a 
schedule  raising  grazing  fees  subetantially 
for  the  grazing  year  beginning  March  1,  1969 


and  providing  for  further  accelerated,  pro- 
gressive increases  In  such  fees  for  each  of 
the  next  10  years  (P.  R.  Doc.  69-527) ; 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  by  its  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  did  on  February  27,  and  28,  1969 
hold  open  public  hearings  on  the  announced 
schedule  of  increases,  and  at  these  hearings 
representatives  of  grabiers  and  persons  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  fee  increases,  as  well 
as  spokesmen  for  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
other  interested  citizens,  did  make  oral  and 
written  presentations  to  the  Committee; 

Whereas,  testimony  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee raised  questions  as  to  whether  the 
January  14,  1969  fee  schedules  do  conform 
with  the  criteria  established  by  Congress  in 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  in  Title  V  of 
Public  Law  137,  82nd  Congress  (65  Stat. 
268,290) : 

Whereas,  there  are  pending  before  the 
Interior  Committee  of  the  Senate  two  bills, 
S.  716  by  Senators  McGee  and  Moss,  and  S. 
1063  by  Senator  Montoya,  both  of  which 
would  have  direct  effect  upon  the  Janu- 
ary 14.  1969  grazing  fee  schedule; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  That  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  requests  and 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  other  offl- 
clals  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  undertake  and  complete  not  later 
than  December  1,  1969  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  grazing  fee  schedules  imposed  by 
the  order  of  January  14,  1969.  Said  review 
shall  Include  consideration  of  whether  the 
public  interest  and  equity,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
pose and  Intent  of  the  Congress  as  expressed 
in  the  Acts  cited  above,  are  reflected  in  the 
criteria  and  methods  which  were  used  in  the 
setting  of  said  fee  schedule. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  an  obligation  to  state  why 
it  isn't  sound  public  policy  to  'continue 
the  schedule  of  proposed  increases  in 
grazing  fees;  he  has  an  obligation  to  cite 
negative  impact,  if  any,  and  to  whom;  he 
has  an  obligation  to  describe  why  the 
U.S.  Government  should  forego  increased 
revenue,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
would  be  available  to  conserve  the  water- 
shed and  grass  on  the  public  range. 

And  finally,  Secretary  Hickel  has  an 
obligation  to  explain  why  the  public 
should  respond  in  30  days  when  it  has 
taken  him  at  least  15  days  to  reveal  the 
substance  of  a  review  undertaken  months 
ago. 

If  we  are  charitable,  always  remember- 
ing that  the  shoes  of  his  predecessor  are 
very  large  indeed,  we  might  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  inept. 
But  I  remain  hopeful  that  Mr.  Hickel  will 
remember  the  promise  he  made  to  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  his  confirmation  hearings  when 
he  said: 

I  will  also  need  the  help  of  you  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  for  "advice  and  con- 
sent" in  the  future  so  that  we  can  attempt 
to  solve  the  problems  in  a  spirit  of  construc- 
tive cooperation. 


AIR  FORCE  INVESTIGATION  OF  AL- 
LEGED KICKBACK  IRREGULARI- 
TIES IN  THAILAND 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  late  yes- 
terday, I  was  advised  by  the  Air  Force 
of  their  Investigation  concerning  cer- 
tain alleged  irregularities  Including 
kickbacks  In  Thailand  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  officer  and  noncom- 


missioned officer  club  activities.  Both 
Secretary  Seamans  and  General  Ryan, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  indicated  their  desire 
to  keep  the  committee  fully  informed 
and  to  cooperate  in  any  way  the  commit- 
tee might  desire. 

Today,  I  have  appointed  a  special  sub- 
committee consisting  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  as  chairman,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  as  additional  members.  The 
subcommittee  will  undertake  a  review  in 
depth  of  what  has  occurred  on  this  en- 
tire matter  up  until  now  and  will  mahi- 
tain  close  surveillance  over  it.  The  sub- 
committee, of  course,  will  make  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  full  committee  as 
it  deems  necessary. 

I  have  received  this  date  a  letter  from 
the  Air  Force  on  this  matter  with  certain 
attachments  consisting  of  a  memoran- 
dum from  Secretary  Seamans  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  together  with  a  memo- 
randum for  correspondents.  All  of  these 
items  are  being  released  to  the  press  this 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  to  me  from  the  Air  Force  together 
with  the  attachments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  December  10,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Knowing  of  your  In- 
terest in  the  management  of  nonappropri- 
ated funds  within  the  military  services.  In- 
closed is  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  sent  by 
Secretary  Seamans  to  Secretary  Laird,  this 
date,  concerning  an  investigation  bemg  con- 
ducted Into  allegations  of  kickbacks  and 
other  possible  Irregularities  in  non-appro- 
priated funds  at  Air  Force  clubs  In 
Thailand 

We  shall  continue  to  keep  you  Informea 
in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Murpht, 
Major  General.  USAF, 
Director,  Legislative  Liaison. 

December  10, 1969. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  Defensi 

I  share  with  you  the  deep  concern  you  ex- 
pressed in  your  memorandum  of  August  12, 
1969,  concernmg  the  possibility  of  alleged 
irregularities  In  the  handling  of  non-appro- 
priated funds  involved  In  the  operation  or 
officer  and  non-commlssloned  officer  clubs. 
As  you  know,  the  Air  Force  has  for  some 
time  been  conducting  an  inquiry  into  tliese 
activities. 

Primary  responsibility  for  this  review  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Air  Force  Office 
of  Special  Investigations,  which  is  chargea 
with  maintaining  world-wide  investigative 
surveillance  of  Air  Force  activities,  for  tne 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  me 
informed  of  any  irregularities  or  wrong- 
doings. ^  ,  ,  p 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  General  J.  r. 
McConnell,  then  Chief  of  Staff,  personally 
Instructed  Brigadier  General  Joseph  J.  Cap- 
puccl,  the  Director  of  the  OSI,  to  pay  P"' 
tlcular  attention  to  the  operation  of  officw 
and  NCO  clubs  and  other  non-appropriatea 
fund  activities.  To  supplement  Informauon 
coUected  through  Its  normal  InvesUgative 
proceases,  the  OSI  since  then  has  been  con- 
ducting tmannounced  surveys  and  spo 
checks  into  all  aspects  of  Air  Force  club  ac- 
tivities. This  surveillance  wUl  continue. 
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As  a  result  of  o\ir  Initiative,  we  have  de- 
veloped sufficient  information  to  warrant  the 
undertaking  early  last  month  of  a  detailed 
investigation  into  allegations  of  kickbacks 
and  other  possible  irregularities  In  non-ap- 
propriated fund  Air  Force  clubs  In  Thailand.' 

General  John  D.  Ryan,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  I  directed  General  Cappuccl  to  accord  a 
high  priority  to  a  full-scale  investigation  Into 
this  matter  and  to  keep  us  Informed  of  Its 
progress. 

Although  the  Investigation  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  It  is  quite  apparent  to  me 
tliat  we  have  a  problem.  I  intend  to  resolve 
this  problem  fully  and  promptly.  If  war- 
ranted, appropriate  disciplinary  action  will 
be  taken  against  the  Individuals  Involved. 

I  have  advised  appropriate  Congressional 
Committees  of  the  status  of  the  case,  of  the 
actions  which  the  Air  Force  baa  taken,  and 
of  our  plans  to  pursue  this  matter  vigor- 
ously. In  accordance  with  your  policy,  we  are 
making  pertinent  information  available  to 
these  committees.  You  may  be  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  "cover  up"  of  any  irregulari- 
ties which  are  uncovered  as  a  result  of  the 
Air  Force  investigation. 

I  shall  continue  to  keep  you  fully  informed 
In  this  matter. 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr. 

•  December  10,  1969. 

Memorandum  for  Correspondents 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans, Jr.,  reported  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  R.  Laird  today  that  the  Air  Force  has, 
as  a  result  of  Investigative  action  over  an 
extended  period  of  time,  uncovered  alleged 
irregularities.  Including  kick-backs,  In  the 
operation  of  certain  non-appropriated  funds 
in  Officer  and  NCO  Club  activities  in  Thai- 
land. 

Secretary  Seamans  said :  "Although  the  in- 
vestigation has  not  yet  been  completed.  It  Is 
quite  apparent  to  me  that  we  have  a  prob- 
lem. I  Intend  to  resolve  this  problem  fully 
and  promptly." 

(Attached  is  the  text  of  the  memorandtim 
from  Secretary  Seamans  to  Secretary  Laird.) 


LET  US  EASE  THE  BOXCAR 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magkoson)  and  other  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  and  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  relieve  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  its  discretionary  authority 
in  setting  the  bsisic  rates  for  boxcar  use. 

Since  1954,  the  railroads  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  been 
Utigating  in  court  the  issue  of  how  the 
railroads  should  pay  for  the  use  of  box- 
cars. Now,  15  years  later,  the  problem 
remains  no  closer  to  a  workable  solu- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  Congress 
must  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
the  Congress  has  had  to  intervene  In 
this  matter.  In  1966,  the  Congress  en- 
acted an  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  set  In- 
centive per  diem  rates  and  in  doing  so 
to  consider  the  factors  affecting  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  national  boxcar  supply. 

The  ICC  then  issued  an  order  in  1968 
rrescribing  reduced  daily  rental  charges 
for  railroad  cars,  and  adding  a  mileage 
charge,  but  concededly  gave  no  consid- 
eration whatever  to  the  effect  its  order 
would  have  on  car  supply.  Thereafter  21 
State  regulatory  commissions  brought  an 
action  to  set  that  order  aside  on  the 


groimd  that  it  would  make  the  car  short- 
age worse  and  that,  by  failing  to  consider 
car  supply  factors,  the  Commission's 
action  violated  the  congressional  man- 
date. Many  railroads  shared  that  posi- 
tion, although  some  agreed  with  the  ICC. 

In  any  event,  a  three- judge  district 
court  sustained  the  Commission's  order 
but  split  three  ways  on  whether  the  con- 
gressional mandate  had  been  obesred. 
Then  recently  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  by  per  curiam  opinion  and  with- 
out argument,  the  judgment  below.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  that  judgment  becomes  final  the  Com- 
mission will  seek  to  implement  its  order 
establishing  its  system  of  rates  based  on 
both  time  and  mileage.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  rate  system  will  pose  an  even 
greater  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  box- 
cars back  to  the  West  that  now  exists. 

It  is  very  common  for  an  eastern  rail- 
road or  shipper  to  get  a  western  boxcar 
and  then  to  hold  it  overtime  rather  than 
to  return  it  to  the  owning  railroad.  The 
eastern  carrier  uses  it  to  haul  its  local 
freight,  and  the  eastern  shipper  uses  it 
for  storage.  This  is  possible  because  the 
existing  per  diem  charges  are  sufficiently 
low  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  offender  to 
pay  the  extra  daily  charge  than  to  build 
boxcars  or  storage  of  its  own.  This  de- 
plorable system  will  be  even  more  com- 
mon if  a  lower  per  diem  charge  is  placed 
in  effect  by  the  Commission  along  with  a 
mileage  charge;  the  lower  per  diem  will 
encourage  eastern  railroads  to  keep  the 
boxcars  longer,  and  the  mileage  charge 
will  discourage  them  from  returning  the 
cars  empty  and  having  to  pay  that  charge 
without  any  offsetting  income. 

Since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  intent  upon  ordering  this  time 
plus  mileage  use  charge  into  effect,  the 
Congress  is  the  last  resort  to  prevent  this 
travesty.  Western  railroads  and  shippers 
have  too  long  been  discriminated  against 
in  their  ability  to  move  the  grain  and 
other  produts  of  the  West.  Presently 
western  and  midwestem  railroads  are 
able  to  supply  an  average  of  only  about  70 
percent  of  their  own  cars  for  the  shippers 
they  serve,  because  the  remaining  equip- 
ment is  being  used  in  the  East.  A  time 
plus  mileage  formula,  as  proposed  by  the 
Commission,  would  only  compound  this 
problem. 

I  am  told  that  not  only  would  this  for- 
mula increase  the  boxcar  shortage  in  the 
West,  but  would  also  be  a  great  adminis- 
trative burden  on  the  railroads  to  ad- 
minister. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  is 
based  on  a  formula  developed  by  an 
association  of  American  railroads  task 
force.  The  ICC  would  be  required  to 
adopt  this  formula  In  developing  an 
effective  time  per  diem  system  and  the 
formula  would  act  as  an  Incentive  to 
alleviate  th    car  shortage  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  State  of 
Nebraska,  there  is  in  excess  of  40  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain  on  the  ground 
awaiting  shipment.  During  many  of  the 
past  weeks,  the  number  of  boxcars  avail- 
able has  been  only  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  number  available  in  1968.  Although 
Nebraska  has  suffered  aimually  from 
such  boxcar  shortages,  this  year's  crisis 
is  the  worst  In  Nebraska  history.  It  could 


result  In  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  Nebraska  shippers  and  producers. 

We  have  waited  for  many  years  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
end  this  annual  boxcar  shortage.  We 
have  waited  long  enough.  It  is  time  for 
us  now  to  act. 


JOHN  H.  CLINE  RETIRES  AT 
WASHINGTON  STAR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  country's  leading  editorial  writers. 
John  H.  Cline,  retired  yesterday  after 
more  than  41  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Star's  editorial  department. 

For  20  of  those  years,  Mr.  Cline  was  an 
associate  editor  in  charge  of  the  Sttu-'s 
editorial  page.  I  am  only  one  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  found 
Mr.  Cline  to  be  eminently  fair,  informa- 
tive, and  always  persuasive  in  his  edi- 
torial comment. 

I  join  his  many  friends  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  Star  in  wishing  him  many 
happy  retirement  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  today's  edi- 
tion of  the  Star  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Eorros  RrriBXS 

John  H.  Cline  left  ua  yesterday.  After  a 
brief  vacation  bis  retirement  will  become  ef- 
fective the  last  day  of  this  month,  which 
happens  to  be  the  20th  anniversary  of  bis 
appointment  as  Associate  Editor  in  charge 
of  this  editorial  page. 

He  will  have  completed  more  than  41  years 
as  a  member  of  The  Star's  editorial  depart- 
ment, which  began  when  he  came  to  work 
as  a  reporter  In  1928.  Like  his  late  father,  a 
managing  editor  of  The  Star,  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent newspaperman.  In  the  performance  of 
his  dally  task  over  these  past  two  decades,  he 
has  been  a  principal  keeper  of  this  newspa- 
per's conscience.  That  is  no  small  task. 

We  wish  him  happiness  In  the  new  leisure 
he  has  won.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  spirit 
moves,  he  will  be  giving  us  a  helping  hand 
with  an  Important  and  difficult  editorial. 
Meanwhile,  we  hope  he  drops  by  whenever  he 
can  and  enjoys  an  unprecedented  opportu- 
nity to  watch  his  friends  at  work  while  he 
sits  Idly  by. 


THE  TEXARKANA  PROJECT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
December  issue  of  the  magazine  "Na- 
tion's Schools,"  Dr.  Leon  M.  Lessinger, 
Associate  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  discusses  the 
Texarkana  project,  funded  under  the 
dropout  prevention  program  which,  as 
Senators  know,  was  authored  by  me  in 
1967. 

As  Dr.  Lessinger  notes  in  the  article, 
the  Texarkana  project  has  great  impli- 
cation for  education  in  the  decade  of 
the  1970's.  Under  the  Texarkana  project 
a  private  corporation  has  subcontracted 
with  the  Texarkana  schools  on  a  per- 
formance contract  basis.  This  means 
that  the  company  has  agreed  to  raise 
disadvantaged  students'  reading  and 
math  scores  up  to  grade  level  at  a  fixed 
cost  or  else  accept  a  penalty.  In  other 
words,   a  contractor  must  perform  In 
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tenns  of  student  learning  in  order  to  get 
paid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  by  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
exciting  educators,  Dr.  Lessinger,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  read 
it  carefully.  I  am  sure  that  if  they  do, 
they  will  agree  with  me  tliat  the  Drop- 
out program,  which  includes  other  proj- 
ects of  great  potential,  should  be  funded 
at  the  $24  xxiillion  level. 

On  Decemljer  9,  I  had  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  at  p.  37829,  my  testimony  Ije- 
fore  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
this  program.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
have  an  opportimity  to  study  my  recom- 
mendation before  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriaticiis  bill  reaches  the  Senate  floor 
and  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  will  follow  my  recom- 
mendations. It  is  a  good  investment,  hav- 
ing the  potential  of  returning  rich  educa- 
tion dividends  to  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arm  Texarkana,  What? 
(By  Leon  M.  Leulnger) 

Wbat'B  going  on  In  Texarkana  schools  to- 
day may  be  going  on  all  across  the  country 
In  the  next  decade.  Tied  up  with  the  Idea  of 
schools  being  accountable  for  their  educa- 
tional output,  the  Texarkana  plan  revolves 
around  a  performance  contract  In  which  a 
special  teaching  group  will  be  reimbursed 
according  to  how  weU  the  students  in  Its 
program  do  on  a  set  of  standardized  tests. 

Texarkana's  implications  are  vast.  If 
funds  for  education  depend  on  educational 
output,  not  Input,  then  schools  will  be  con- 
cerned with  learning,  not  teaching,  and  the 
development  of  a  science  of  performance 
measurement  may  create  a  new  type  of  edu- 
cational planning  in  this  country. 

The  article  that  f  oUows  discusses  the  prob- 
lems and  promises  of  accountability  and  per- 
formance contracts  and  reveals  some  of  the 
thinking  that  Is  going  on  about  them  at  the 
most  influential  educational  and  political 
levels. 

As  major  federal  financial  support  for 
schools  broadens,  people  increasingly  ask, 
"What  are  we  getting  for  our  money?"  Tra- 
ditional answers  in  terms  of  money  spent, 
number  of  teachers  on  the  staff,  and  build- 
ings In  use  are  no  longer  sufficient.  The  pub- 
lic wants  to  know  If  young  people  can  read, 
can  get  and  bold  a  Job,  and  can  success- 
fuUy  compete  at  a  higher  level  of  educa- 
tion. This  call  for  accountability  of  results 
Is  a  demand  for  changes  In  education  of 
such  size  and  Influence  that  the  results  can 
only  be  characterized  as  revolutionary. 

If  schools  are  to  be  held  accountable  for 
results,  a  new  approach  to  the  basic  mission 
of  the  schools  is  necessary.  First,  the  focus 
must  shift  from  teaching  to  learning.  Sec- 
ond, a  technology  of  instruction  based  on 
specific  learning  objectives  will  start  to 
build.  Finally,  a  rational  relationship  may 
be  established  between  cost"!  and  benefits. 

While  the  idea  of  accountability  is  seem- 
ingly simple,  Its  Implementation  is  not. 

Performance  contracts:  The  August  13, 
1969,  Congressional  Record  Includes  remarks 
by  Roman  C.  Puclnskl  (D.,  HI.),  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  General 
Education,  about  a  description  of  the  ex- 
periment then  about  to  be  launched  in 
Texarkana,  Ark.,  appearing  in  an  article 
by  Jonathan  Splvak  of  the  Wali  Street  Jour- 
nal. Under  the  heading  "The  Coming  Revo- 
lution In  American  Education."  Puclnskl 
stated,  "The  unique  aspect  of  the  Texar- 


kana experiment  la  'guaranteed  perform- 
ance.' "  The  contractor  must  promise  to 
bring  backward  Texarkana  students  up  to 
normal  grades  for  their  age  levels  at  a  given 
cost  and  in  a  given  time — or  else  pay  a 
money  penalty .^ 

This  notion  of  someone  guaranteeing  edu- 
cational performance  embodies  generally  the 
concept  of  accountability  and  illustrates 
specifically  an  approach  to  achieving  ac- 
countability through  performance  contracts 
with  private  enterprise.  Such  a  concept  may 
have  far-reaching  implications  toward  ef- 
ficiency of  education  in  years  to  come.  A 
description  of  the  project  and  Its  ramifica- 
tions can  demonstrate  the  use  of  perform- 
ance contracts. 

THE  TEXARKANA  MODEI. 

A  local  education  agency,  the  Texarkana, 
Ark.,  school  district,  applied  to  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  for  funds  to  conduct  a 
dropout  prevention  program  under  a  proper 
Title  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  It  proposed  to  translate  Its 
compensatory  training  objectives,  e.g.  read- 
ing, artthmetlc  and  study  skills  for  dis- 
advantaged students  In  six  junior  and  sen- 
ior high  schools,  into  performance  criteria 
for  competitive  bid   by  private  contractors. 

The  school  dlctrtct  then  employed  an  ac- 
tor's agent,"  In  the  form  of  outside  tech- 
nical assistance  from  a  nonprofit  firm,  to 
help  them  translate  their  objectives  into  an 
evidence  framework  and  to  develop  a  Re- 
quest for  Perforn-ance  (RPP),  the  specifica- 
tion document  for  bidders.  The  firm  also 
supervised  the  bidding,  developed  the  per- 
formance contract  with  the  successful  bid- 
der, and  served  as  liaison  to  school  staff  and 
community. 

Terms  of  agreement  of  the  Texarkana  pro- 
gram are : 

1.  Students  who  are  two  or  more  grade 
levels  below  standard  in  basic  skills,  and 
whose  family  Income  Is  82.000  per  year  or 
less,  are  to  receive  a  training  program  for 
up  to  three  hours  per  day  In  a  portion  of 
the  school  plant.  The  students  remain  In 
the  total  school  program  to  receive  other 
school  benefits. 

a.  The  contractor  agrees  to  use  school  per- 
sonnel so  that  tLF  school  system  can  carry 
on  successful  practice  after  the  project  Is 
terminated. 

3.  The  contractor  agrees  to  be  paid  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  stipulated  amount  of  mon- 
ey for  each  student  who  successful  com- 
pletes the  training  program. 

4.  A  pentJty  Is  assessed  for  those  students 
who  do  not  achieve  specified  performance 
levels. 

6.  Six  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
project,  school  officials  have  a  right  to  re- 
assess student  performance.  If  it  is  less  than 
the  specified  level  achieved,  a  penalty  may  be 
assessed. 

6.  The  school  system,  not  the  contractor, 
selects  the  student. 

7.  The  training  program  of  the  successful 
bidder  must  be  cost  effective,  and  not  labor 
intensive. 

The  assimaptlon  behind  the  program  Is 
that  a  private  contractor,  in  concert  with  reg- 
ular school  personnel  in  the  overaU  school 


•Readers  of  Nation's  Schools  news  col- 
umns have  been  kept  up  to  date  on  the 
Texarkana  performance  contract  right  along. 
Announcement  of  the  bidding  by  some  90 
private  companies  was  made  In  our  August 
issue  (p.  66).  Last  month  (p.  96),  a  story 
was  published  on  the  wlrmer — Dorsett  Edu- 
cational Systems,  a  medium-sized  developer 
of  teaching  machines  baser',  in  Norman, 
Oklahoma.  In  bagging  the  contract,  Dorsett 
beat  out  such  corporate  giants  as  RCA, 
McGraw-Hill,  Westlnghouse,  rBM  and 
Singer. 


setting,  will  have  greater  freedon:i  to  innovate 
and  may  be  more  successful  in  motivating 
students  than  the  regular  school  system. 

PEKTORICANCX    OBJXCTIVXS 

Performance  contracts  are  not  new  to  edu- 
cation. Elements  of  the  notion  can  be  seen 
tn  a  variety  of  experiments  during  the  19208 
and  even  earlier.  But  the  concept  of  holding 
an  educational  agency  accountable  for  restuts 
Is  new.  This  hardnosed  approach  has  grown 
out  of  careful  study  of  current  reports  on  the 
various  programs  administered  through  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

These  reports — evaluations  of  the  various 
titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act — raise  questions  as  to  whether 
such  funds  are  flowing  into  the  most  appro- 
priate channels  or  whether  a  good  part  is 
drained  off  in  poorly  conceived.  Improperly 
managed  programs.  Much  loss  might  be 
avoided  If  those  seeking  funds  submitted 
proposals  based  upon  specific  performance 
objectives,  including  a  clear  statement  of  the 
conditions,  evidence  and  standards  used  to 
show  the  degree  to  which  objectives  had  been 
met.  Such  proposals  could  be  solicited  In  re- 
sponse to  a  Request  for  Performance  (RFP). 
The  agreement  arrived  at  through  bid  or 
through  other  arrangements  could  then  taJce 
the  form  of  a  performance  contract. 

When  a  student  Is  able  to  demonstrate  in 
concrete  terms  what  he  has  or  has  not 
learned,  educators  and  the  fimdlng  agencies 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  Judge  where 
and  why  a  program  succeeds  or  falls  and  to 
make  the  changes  needed  for  success. 

Thus  a  proposal  for  funds  to  back  a  reading 
program  might  stipulate  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  participating  students  would  be  able  to 
achieve  a  partular  grade  level  Increase  within 
a  specified  time.  In  requesting  funds  for 
teacher  training,  the  agency  might  be  able 
to  prescribe  the  teaching  skills  to  be  imparted 
and  the  criteria  for  measuring  the  "pro- 
ficiency level"  of  participants  In  the  program. 
In  both  cases,  the  funded  agency  would  then 
be  prepared  to  explain  any  failure — to  achieve 
the  performance  levels  on  which  such  a 
contract  Is  based — preferably  In  terms  of 
suggested  changes  In  the  program  that 
might  be  expected  to  guarantee  results. 

Many  programs  have  been  funded,  and  are 
now  underway,  which  at  no  point  describe 
what  students  are  expected  to  gain  from 
their  educational  experiences.  Instead  of 
vague  promises  to  provide  "an  opportunity  to 
learn,  to  communicate  effectively,"  Instruc- 
tional program  objectives  should  be  stated 
In  terms  as  specific  as  these: 

Given  three  days  and  the  resources  of  the 
library,  the  student  completing  this  program 
will  be  able  to  write  a  300  to  500  word  set  of 
specifications  for  constructing  a  model  air- 
plane that  another  student  could  follow  and 
build. 

There  are,  of  course,  larger  objectives  in 
education  that  are  difficult  to  define  and  Im- 
possible to  measure  as  the  consequence  of 
any  given  program.  The  training  components 
of  education,  Ulustrated  In  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  arithmetic  and  the  like,  are  most 
amenable  to  performance  contracts,  and  it 
would  be  tragic  to  go  beyond  the  training 
component  at  this  time.  Only  those  aspects 
of  education  that  can  be  operatlonaUy  de- 
fined and  for  which  acceptable  methods  of 
assessment  can  be  used  are  eligible  for  In- 
clusion in  a  performance  contract. 

A  performance  contract  approach  to  fed- 
eral resource  allocations  promises  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  federal  funds  and  in 
the  allocation  of  general  education  resources 
as  well.  Educational  obJecUves  pinned  to  pre- 
dictable, measiu^ble  student  performance, 
which  are  necessary  parts  of  these  con- 
tracts, would  offer  a  much  needed  basU  for 
measuring  program  coet  against  program 
eflectlyenees. 
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SAFTTTY  Sotrscz. — National  Safety  Council  estimate  price  of  this  mass  movement  Is  1,000  deatba 

.,     troTTowA   TUT-  o^^i^^^t^  ™»*i,  *u-  ''***^  °°  reports  from  state  motor  vehicle  and  36.000  injuries  a  week,  and  more  than 

Mr.  HKUaiSA.  Mr.  fresiaenc,  Wltn  me  departments:  National  Health  Survey.  »11  mllUon  In  economic  loas  each  year.  The 

Christmas  and  New  Year's  long  weekend  The  baUle  to  reduce  the  highway  death  problem  continues  to  grow,  as  a,000,000  new 

traveling  ahead  of  us,  and  with  the  usual  toU  has  many  fronts.  Two  of  these  are  worth  drivers  and  2,000,000  new  cmrs  are  fed  Into 

dangers  of  driving  in  the  winter  season,  special  attention  here:  the  traffic  stream  each  year. 

I  believe  it  to  be  most  appropriate  if  the  ^-  ^'^^  Defensive  Driving  Course  has  now  state  officials  have  praised  the  Council's 

message    of    safety    in    driving     safety  t^aliied  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  drlv-  Highway  Safety  Program  Analysis  as  an  Im- 

o;ifhin  the  home  and  safetv  at  work  and  **'•  ^*  '*  approaching  its  goal  of  a  mllUon  portant    tool   In   coping  with   the   growing 

,       ui7.,iil  H^o,^H,^^,,Ki.  J~^   f^2  graduates  a  year.  DDC  Is  now  putting  in-  complexities  of  traffic  accident  prevention. 

play,  DC  luuy  aramaiizea,  puDiicizea,  ana  creased  stress  on  buUdlng  pubUc  support  for  Detailed  analyses  are  prepared  for  partlclpat- 

recognized  at  this  time  of  the  year.  sound  traffic  safety  poUcles  and  on  develop-  Ing  localities,  telling  them  how  they  conform 

A  longtime  friend.  Governor  Howard  Ing  attitudes  of   courtesy  and   cooperation  or  fail  to  conform  to  new  traffic  safety  stand- 

Pyle,  who  now  serves  as  the  President  among  drivers.  This  supplements  the  estab-  ards.  At  the  same  time,  guldelinee  are  sub- 

of  the  National  Safety  Council   has  sent  "s^ed  emphasis  on  teaching  drivers  profes-  mltted  to  improve  traffic  control  machinery 

me  a  letter  and  the  Report  to  the  Nation  *^°°*'  defensive  driving  techniques.  in  the  contracting  communities.  The  Coun- 

iQfiO  which  beeins  as  follows-  2.  TKe  Highway  Safety  Program  Analysis,  c»  thus  acts  as  a  catalyst  and  a  raUylng 

l»0»,  wiuwi  ocKuia  uo  luiiuwb.  ^^^^  functioning  in  24  states,  asslsta  states,  POlht  around  which  officials  at  aU  levels  of 

Public    and    official    preoccupation    with  countries  and  cities  to  assess  their  traffic  safe-  government  may  work, 

other  crises  conUnues  to  obscure  the  bitter  ty  programs  In  relation  to  national  standards  Although    the    Highway    Safety    Program 

tragedy  and  awful  cost  of  accidents  on  our  promulgated  under  the  Highway  Safety  Acts  Analysis  Is  Uttle  more  than  three  years  old, 

highways,  in  our  homes.  In  public  places  and  of  1966.  It  Is  already  functioning  in  24  states.  Last 

at  work  ...  in    other    program    areas — pubUc,    farm,  ^^^  ^^  states  contracted  to  make  use  of  the 

Particularly  depressing  is  the  fact  that  so  home,   youth,   women,   labor,  school,   motor  program   and  It  was   thus  put  to  work  in 

many  of  government's  promises  of  assistance     transportation  and  religion there  have  been  seven  counties  and  296  cities  within  these 

have  fallen  so  far  short  of  fulfillment.  noteworthy    developmente.    Details    will    be  states.  This  does  not  Include  another  21  cities 

It  is  strange  paradox  that  we  can  be  so  found  In  the  foUovrtng  pages.  "^<*  *""''  counties  that  were  making  use  of 

properly  concerned  about  Vietnam,  and  vlo-  The  Council  continues  to  tell  the  safety  **^  program  analysis  on  their  own  without 

lence  In  the  streets,  and  so  unmoved  when  story  to  the  American  public  through  many  ^*  ****P  °'  state  or  federal  funds.  In  one 

accidents  In  the  decade  of  the  sixUes  killed  channels.  The  Public  Information  Depart-  ^t***.  *•***  findings  and  recommendaUons  of 

more  than  a  million  men,  women  and  chll-  ment  works  with  the  various  communication  *^*  Highway  Safety  Program  Analysis  led  to 

dren— injured    103    mlUlon — and    accounted  media  to  deliver  the  safety  message  to  mass  *^*  formation  of  19  local  traffic  safety  com- 

for  »180  blUlon  In  economic  waste.  audiences.   One   part   of   this   program— the  '"'Jt'°!S*' 

The  seventies  will  be  even  more  disastrous  Advertising    Council's    traffic    safety    cam-  Shortage  of  trained  men  and  women  con- 

If  we  don't  decide  to  do  something  about  it  palgn— accounts  for  more  than  four  billion  *"*"^*  to  be  a  major  problem.  If  the  states 

and  act  accordingly.  listener  and  viewer  impressions  on  radio  and  ?^„*?,, '™P^*°i*?*  *^"  '^l\^  standards  of 

Tour  help  will  be  appreciated.  TV  networks  annually  ^^^-  ^^"^  ™^*  *^'®  avaUable  to  them  more 

Sihcerely,  PubUcatlons   of  the   CouncU-magazines.  ,^**th°^°j;!.^n,n,!^'*  J°^*S  ^^%  f  T^""^ 

HOWAHD  P^.  postars   newsletter  and  techmca!^.  ^peJ  '^o^^.l^^l^T^^lTeT^^lr^^Z'. 

Mr.  President,  the  VS.  Senate  Anti-  ^^/iff,i?"^"''*"°,?f-"^^«l*  '■«?°'**  *'^-  the  NSC  Traffic  Ed,l««on  and  Training  Com- 

trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  on  t^o?^7Z„J^  *!.!!!!"  *'''*?l"'f,!f-  °»ittee  cooperated  with  the  National  High- 

which  I  serve  as  its  ranking  minority  wTJS^  maSrtiS  S  theT^iv  T^ur  JI  ^"^  ^^'^  ^"'«*'^  '"^  developing  a  ca^ 

member,    has    been    conducting    public  rhen^owfyte^hmcal                 ^  "^"^^    '  *°  guidance  program  that  seeks  to  attract  more 

hearings  on  two  broad  front,    automo-  OrganlzatLra^rnd  financlaUy  the  Na-  ^rSTa'^rs  ^ve^^l^rrtrur '^ 

bUe  insurance  and  automobUe  repairs,  tional    Safety   Council   continues    to   show  high  school  guidance  counselors  and  coUege 

and  everyone  agrees  that  the  reduction  growing  strength.  As  the  demand  for  more  and  university  advisers  To  help  states  train 

of  accidents  are  absolutely  mandatory  to  *nd  better  safety  services  is  increased  by  the  people  now  working  In  traffic  safety  depart- 

save  lives,  to  reduce  injuries,  to  lower  mounting  complexity  of  the  hazards  our  so-  menta,  the  committee  has  pubUshed  a  guide 

economic  loss,  and  equally,  to  reduce  the  ''l**^  ***^®''  ****  council  is  capitalizing  on  entitled    Highway    Safety    Manpower    and 

cost  of  insurance  to  tlje  consumer.  The  *r^\';°«^,i'''*  P^**"*'*^  **>  ^c""^  "taff  Training. 

facts    show    that    in     1960    thfro    wfrp  Productivity.  A  revised  Manual  on  Classification  of  Motor 

^8^7  nn^r  H»o?hc  onH  1070  Jf^rtn^^^  '^°     ""^     up  .  .  .  The     NaUonal     Safety  Vehicle  Traffic  Accldente  is  intended  to  refine 

38,137  auto  deaths  and  1970  is  predicted  council  is  determined  to  meet  Ite  responsl-  systems  of  record  keeping.  The  NSC  staff  has 

to  have  60,000  auto  deaths  if  the  6  per-  bllltles  to  its  members  and  the  nation.  It  is  also  prepared  a  new  traffic  accident  summary 

cent  increase  of  the  past  few  years  con-  creatively  developing  new  fields  of  service  form,  which  win  include  cross-compiuuon  of 

tinues.   The   facts   show   that   2   million  and  new  techniques.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  accident  data.  This  Information  will  be  clas- 

serious   injuries    occur    each    year,    and  '»lthfully  maintaining  the  many  established  slfied  according  to  instructions  established 

automobUes  are  damaged  at  a  cost  equal  fe^vices  which  have  played  so  large  a  part  m  m  the  new  manual. 

to  deaths  and  iniurles  In  view  of  these  *  ^***  progress  of  accident  prevention  The  fight  against  the  hazards  of  winter 
uJr^  ^^,^^^^tl'r.^t^^^^^L^^f  over  the  last  half  century.  driving  continues.  The  annual  teste  con- 
facts  one  can  understand  the  concern  of  Yet  this  is  not  enough!  ducted  at  Stevens  Point,  wis.,  yield  a  wealth 
Hiaie  governments,  insurance  commis-  The  organized  safety  movement  is  con-  of  facte  that  are  compiled  into  reporte  for 
aoners,  the  insurance  industry,  and  the  fronted  by  the  problems  of  a  troubled  socl-  engineers  and  researchers.  The  public  then 
insurance  policyholders  as  to  the  cost  of  ety.  The  tremendous  explosions  In  productive  reads  and  hears  of  these  findings  through  a 
Insurance  for  automobiles,  and  what  capacity,  scientific  knowledge,  communlca-  public  education  program, 
must  be  done  to  resolve  this  issue  Hence  tlons,  transportation,  education  and  popu-  Action  to  increase  safety  at  railroad  grade 
the  reduction  of  accidents  is  absolutely  '*V°'*  ^^"^  seriously  altered  our  way  of  crossings  has  been  intensified.  An  educational 
manf^a^/^rl7  Tf  fairoc  fv,»  <./^n«K<r,<>^  »fp«^fl.  8o'°8-  program  Includes  new  television,  radio  and 
X/drivpI,  nf  i?.Sf  T^^fj32^f  ^°^^^  ^<^  *«°"8»>t  »  ^^'^'y  »"»sed  afflu-  newspaper  materials. 

01  tne  drivers  of  autos    of  the  safety  of  ence— but  it  has  also  brought  new  and  trou-  Members  of  the  Department  staff  continued 

ine  autos,  and  the  safety  features  of  the  blesome   issues,   it  has   aggravated  a  great  to  work  with  the  National  Joint  Committee 

highways  and  streets  of  America — plus  number  of  old  ones.  on  Uniform  Traffic  Control  Devices  and  the 

good  government  administration  and  en-  The  safety  movement  is  already  addressing  National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws 

forcement  of  trafiBc  laws.  Iteelf  to  a  vrtde  variety  of  challenges  which,  and  Ordinances.  The  Uniform  Vehicle  Code 

Mr.  President    I  ask  unanimous  con-  **°  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered  •"^^  Model  Traffic  Ordinance  has  been  revised 

sent  to  hftvp  thP  TJntionttl  RafMv  rniin  outelde  Ite  range  of  Interest  and  competence.  *u<l  distributed,  while  revision  of  the  Manual 

CU    m^tPrinl     nf     fhl     oH«„<.  ^ Lh^^h  ""»«  «»»*»■  «»speclaUy  the  data  from  the  oc-  °^  Uniform  Traffic  Control  Devices  Is  sched- 

rL,w    I       i   °  .r.^^    above-mentioned  cupatlonal  andtrafflc  fields,  are  clear  proof  "»ed  for  completion  In  1970. 

report  placed  in  the  Record.  that  the  safety  movement  and  the  CouncU  oannai  ncpaovcMwrr 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  cannot  afford  a  single  moment  of  compla-  wore  than  a  million  and  a  half  nersnns 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  cency  or  relaxation  of  effort.  have  ^uTteS  t^T^e^unc^U^^^Ue 

as  foUows:  The  easy  victories  are  behind  us!  It  wUl  Driving  Course.  May  of  1969  was  the  largest 

Motor  vehicle  accident  toll  in  the  1960-s  '^*.  *^!        I.  '^^  and  the  most  devoted  training  month  in  the  history  of  the  prT>gnun 

tcn^t  son  K,„,"    ?  ^L"f  ^  *chieve  the  future  progress  that  with  more  than  70.000  graduates. 

(Cost.  $90  billion)  society  has  a  right  to  demand  of  us.  The  The  U  8   Naw  has  wionted  th«  nnr  nm 

?e^r.!^    .V^^**^^*** 1,600,000  for  Safety."  |,^  experience  wlthihe  program  In  some 

p!^f°f""y  <^Wed 16,  000,  000  8A«TY  ON  THx  .OAO  InstalUtlons.  About  400.000  m^Sr.  of  the 

v^i  1  ^   disabled 16, 000,  000  More  than  a  trilUon  mUes  are  now  driven  Armed  Ftorcee  wUl  soon  be  enrolled  In  DDC 

vemcies  in  accidents 260,000,000  each  year  by  America's  motor  vehicles.  Tlie  oouraes  annuaUy. 
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Alms  of  DDC  have  been  redefined  and  ex- 
panded on  the  basis  of  the  first  four  years' 
experience.  The  stated  objective  for  the  years 
ahead  is  to: 

a.  Train  drivers  in  ptrofesslonal  traffic  acci- 
dent avoidance  techniques. 

b.  Build  informed  and  constructive  citizen 
support  for  official  federal,  state  and  munic- 
ipal traffic  safety  programs. 

c.  Promote  among  all  motorists  an  attitude 
of  mutual  understanding,  courtesy  and  co- 
operation so  that  driving  a  motor  vehicle  on 
our  streets  and  highways  becomes  a  more 
civilized,  pleasant,  safe  and  successful  ac- 
tivity for  all  concerned. 

These  expanded  objectives  have  been  im- 
plicit in  the  program  up  to  this  p>oint,  but 
will  be  made  more  explicit  through  a  re- 
casting of  emphasis  in  the  Instructor's  Man- 
ual and  the  Student  Workbook.  They  are 
also  more  consistent  with  America's  grow- 
ing recognition  that  the  quality  of  American 
life  cannot  be  the  sole  concern  of  government 
and  business  but  is  also  a  responsibility  of 
citizens  individually  and  through  volunteer 
group  action. 

■fOTOB    THANBPORTATION 

Can  television  help  men  and  women  to 
drive  safely?  Thf  Motor  Transportation  De- 
partment thinks  it  can,  .'ust  as  It  has  been 
used  in  many  fields  as  an  efiectlve  teaching 
tool.  So  enthusiasm  for  the  Council's  video 
experimental  program 'remains  high.  This 
specially  designed  electronic  system  records 
on  film  a  driver's  decisions  and  reactions  as 
he  guides  his  vehicle  to  its  destination. 

Early  experience  with  the  video  system 
reveals  that  it  can  show  a  driver,  later  study- 
ing himself  on  a  television  screen,  what  he 
has  done  right  and  what  he  must  correct.  As 
the  Council  accumulates  data  from  this  ex- 
perimental program,  gueat  drivers  wlU  be 
studied  to  see  If  the  Instant  playback  pos- 
sible with  the  television  recorder  system  can 
help  to  Improve  their  driving  habits. 

Record-keeping  has  also  been  expanded  and 
refined  this  past  year.  Fleet  accident  records 
have  been  added  to  categories  dealing  with 
accident  statistics  submitted  by  official  agen- 
cies. Review  of  fleet  accidents'  enables  re- 
searchers to  answer  questions  that  until  now 
have  been  unanswerable.  Using  the  NSC 
computer,  the  Conference  expects  to  Identify 
the  significant  causes  of  collisions. 

We  have  advanced  during  the  past  year  on 
a  number  of  fronts : 

More  "key  man"  supervisors  are  enrolled 
in  the  popular  Fleet  Home  Study  Course. 

School  bus  Impact  tests,  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engi- 
neering at  UCLA,  continue  to  occupy  our  at- 
tention, as  the  subject  did  when  we  first 
recommended  such  tests  In  196S. 

Staff  members  are  revising  the  Fleet  Safety 
Manual,  widely  used  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  which  is  scheduled  for  a  second  edi- 
tion printing  In  1970. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

Accidents  claim  the  lives  of  more  children 
between  6  and  14  years  of  age  than  any  two 
diseases  combined.  For  young  people  between 
15  and  24,  accidents  account  for  more  deaths 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  In  the  next 
academic  year,  nearly  860,000  school  children 
will  be  Injured  In  or  near  their  schools. 

Beca\ise  every  school  In  the  country  needs 
a  program  of  safety  education,  the  School 
and  College  Conference  has  prepared  a  model 
safety  policy  for  adoption  by  school  admin- 
istrators. A  Conference  objective  is  a  safety 
education  suptervlsor  for  every  school  sjrstem. 

To  encoxirage  the  nation's  educators  to  be 
ever  more  conscious  of  safety  in  the  schools, 
the  Coitference  has  urged  that  the  subject 
be  included  In  the  agenda  of  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

The  Council  believes  every  school  through- 
out the  coontry  should  use  the  National 
School  Safety  Honor  Roll  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining precise  safety  records  that  will  en- 


able the  school  to  evaluate  Its  progress.  The 
Information  thus  acquired  and  made  avail- 
able to  NSC  will  provide  Invaluable  assistance 
In  future  planning. 

Driver  education  engages  the  conttntilng 
attention  of  the  Conference.  In  the  past  year 
a  workshop  has  been  conducted  for  teachers 
covering  emergency  and  winter  driving  haz- 
ards. More  of  these  teacher  training  sessions 
WlU  be  held  in  the  future  as  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  training  students  to  cope  with 
emergencies  and  to  acquire  skills.  The  Con- 
ference also  continues  to  conduct  research  in 
the  interest  of  a  new  and  more  effective 
driver-education  curriculum. 

Safety  progress  is  being  made  In  our  aca- 
demic Institutions  and  Is  increasingly  evi- 
dent in  campus  activity.  Last  year  16  col- 
leges hosted  campus  safety  conferences  con- 
ducted by  the  Campus  Safety  Association.  At 
present,  31  colleges  maintain  safety  centers. 
Using  available  federal  funds,  more  schools 
are  expected  to  establish  these  centers  in  the 
Immediate  future.  A  recent  NSC  survey  of 
969  Institutions  showed  303  offering  safety 
courses  and  196  with  campus  safety  com- 
mittees. 

LABOB 

The  Labor  Department  and  Conference 
work  with  many  agencies,  associations,  orga- 
nizations, and  governments — federal  and 
local — in  the  promotion  of  the  modern  tech- 
niques necessary  to  reduce  accidents  In  the 
workplace,  on  the  road,  at  home  and  at  play. 
No  longer  does  the  Labor  Department  devote 
its  attention  exclusively  to  safety  on-the-job. 
Growing  with  today's  sophisticated  approach 
to  safety,  international  unions  have  estab- 
lished safety  and  health  departments  with 
professional  staffs  of  engineers,  hyglenlsts 
and  consultants. 

More  than  40  international  unions  partici- 
pate In  NSC's  work.  They  are  thus  able  to 
advance  safety  concepts  to  more  than  nine 
million  working  men  and  women.  Their  mag- 
azines carry  Invaluable  safety  and  health  in- 
formation. It  is  estimated  that  about  20  mil- 
lion persons  see  these  messages  each  month. 

The  Labor  Department  and  Conference  co- 
operate fully  in  the  development  of  NSC 
testimony  pertaining  to  proposed  safety  and 
health  legislation  at  federal  and  state  levels. 
They  continue  to  urge  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  create  national  uniformity  of 
occupational  injxu-y  statistics;  they  have  con- 
tributed hundreds  of  man-hours  in  helping 
to  develop  recommendations  for  occupa- 
tional safety  add  health  programs  in  indi- 
vidual states;  they  continue  to  urge  adoption 
of  national  traffic  safety  standards  among 
the  states. 

RELIGIOUS    ACTIVITIES 

Because  safety  is  concerned  with  the  con- 
servation of  human  life,  it  is  inevitably  a  re- 
ligious concern.  F^  this  reason,  the  Con- 
ference for  Religious  Leaders  continues  to 
receive  growing  support  from  all  religious 
{denominations. 

In  cooperation  with  business,  industry  and 
community  groups,  the  Conference  has  dis- 
tributed, on  request,  more  than  10,000  NSC 
Holiday  Safety  Campaign  kits.  Other  new 
materials  developd  this  year  were  a  bro- 
chure that  describes  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference and  a  kit  of  basic  program  materials 
for  use  by  religious  leaders.  In  September, 
the  Conference  for  Religious  Leaders  offered 
a  national  seminar  to  discuss  "The  Church's 
Role  In  Accident  Prevention." 

Many  national  and  local  church  leaders 
have  Increased  their  efforts  this  past  year 
to  develop  support  for  the  national  highway 
standards,  especially  those  dealing  with  al- 
cohol and  highway  safety.  Several  of  the 
denominations  have  published  articles  on 
accident  prevention,  prepared  safety  resolu- 
tions, developed  guidelines  for  congrega- 
tional studies  of  the  problem  and  have  of- 
fered programs  and  courses  that  would  help 
their  members  to  lead  safer  and  healthier 
lives.  More  and  more,  churches  and  syna- 


gogues are   offering  the  Defensive  IMving 
Course  to  their  congregations. 

Tlie  Conference  for  Religious  Leaders,  for 
the  ninth  consecutive  year,  discussed  the 
moral  implications  of  traffic  laws  and  traffic 
courts  at  the  five  regional  conferences  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Bar  Association. 


To  duplicate  the  work  accomplished  by 
volunteers,  according  to  a  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  organizations  of  all  kinds 
would  be  required  to  hire  900,000  persons. 
It  has  been  revealed  that  half  of  all  volun- 
teers are  between  25  and  44  years  of  age— 
and  most  are  women.  Women,  in  short,  can 
be  a  powerful  force  for  good  in  the  work  they 
do. 

In  the  past  year,  as  in  earlier  years,  women 
working  through  local  and  national  organiza- 
tions have  done  much  to  make  their  com- 
munities safer  and  better  places  In  which  to 
live.  They  have  organized  a  campaign  against 
accidental  poisoning  that  has  reached  Into 
38  states.  In  Toledo  they  worked  to  improve 
the  building  code;  in  Oklahoma,  they  spon- 
sored a  Teen  Sitter  Workshop  that  attracted 
more  than  2,000  young  people;  in  Arizona, 
they  helped  to  pass  legislation  that  requires 
the  use  of  safety  glasses  by  students  and 
teachers  engaged  in  hazarous  school  work. 

In  Washington,  women's  safety  activities 
included  an  elementary  school  pedestrian 
program,  "Safe  Route  to  School,"  and  an 
auto  anti-theft  program;  a  boat  and  water 
safety  program  stressing  safety  as  a  year- 
round  practice  was  established  in  one  of  the 
resort  communities.  In  Florida,  they  pro- 
moted the  use  of  Defensive  Driving  Courses — 
148  of  them  with  3.000  students.  The  De- 
fensive Driving  program,  which  was  cham- 
pioned by  women  and  pre-tested  by  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  Toledo-Lucas  Safety 
Council,  is  approaching  a  current  rate  of  one 
million  drivers  trained  a  year. 

Represented  on  the  Women's  Conference 
are  48  national  women's  organizations  with 
a  combined  membership  of  about  18  million 
women.  Providing  these  women  with  an  In- 
creasing number  of  guidelines  for  their  safety 
activities  is  one  of  the  principal  functions 
of  the  Women's  Conference. 

RESEARCH 

The  work  of  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil's Research  Department  has  Increased  to 
quantity  and  grown  In  depth. 

Among  the  highlights  of  1969:  research 
on  the  aped  driver  completed  and  publlBhed 
early  in  the  year;  the  first  phase  of  NSC's 
three-year  bicycle  Safety  research  project 
completed  and  the  announcement  of  a  grant 
of  $10,000  to  support  further  effort  to  com- 
pile and  analyze  bicycle  accident  data.  A 
grant  of  $100,000  over  a  four-vear  period 
has  been  awarded  to  NSC  for  the  study  of 
the  Defensive  Driving  Course  as  an  adjunct 
to  high   school   driver   education   programs. 

PtJBLICATIONS 

Family  Safety,  the  Council's  mass  circula- 
tion magazine,  now  enters  1.675.000  house- 
holds, bringing  home,  traffic  and  recrea- 
tional safety  information  to  more  than 
6.000,000  readers — an  all-time  high.  Another 
huge  segment  of  the  nation's  work  force  re- 
ceives regular  reminders  of  the  safe  and 
right  way  of  doing  their  jobs  through  the 
pages  of  the  Safe  Worker  and  Safe  Driver 
magazines.  Together  their  monthly  circula- 
tion now  tops  1,150.000 — up  60,000  from 
1968.  During  the  past  year  NSC  produced 
more  than  10.000,000  posters  to  be  displayed 
as  graphic  safety  reminders  in  plants  from 
coast  to  coast. 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

The  Public  Information  Department  is  the 
CouncU's  "hot  Une"  to  mass  and  specialized 
media.  News  stories  on  safety,  feature  arti- 
cles and  public  service  broadcasts  on  radio 
and  television  Inform  the  public  of  potential 
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hazards  in  the  borne,  on  the  job,  at  play 
and  on  the  road,  and  how  to  cope  with  them. 

The  goal  of  Public  Information  Is  not 
merely  to  reach  millions  of  Americans  with 
safety  information,  but  to  persuade  them  to 
believe  in  the  safety  messages  they  see,  hear 
and  read,  and — more  Importantly — to  en- 
courage them  to  take  positive  action  toward 
accident  prevention. 

The  rising  popularity  of  winter  sports 
prompted  a  series  of  television  spot  an- 
nouncements on  snowmobile  safety,  as  well 
as  radio  spots  and  press  releases  on  all  as- 
pects of  recreation. 

A  special  grant  financed  production  of  TV 
public  service  spot  announcements  on  high- 
way safety  and  a  series  of  spot  announce- 
ments by  television  and  radio  personalities, 
and  distribution  was  made  to  6,000  radio 
stations.  Live  copy  covering  home,  public, 
farm  and  traffic  safety  is  mailed  quarterly 
to  all  radio  stations  in  the  United  States. 

Information  concerning  safety,  both  on 
•nd  off  the  job,  is  channeled  to  the  labor, 
farm.  Industrial  and  general  press,  as  well 
as  to  company  bouse  organs.  Photo  features, 
press  releases  and  feature  articles  cover  such 
famlllsr  problems  as  material  handling  and 
such  timely  subjects  as  NSC  testimony  be- 
fore Congressional  Committees. 

A  Quarterly  News  Release  Program,  initi- 
ated this  year,  Is  designed  to  assist  local 
councils  in  generating  public  information 
programs  at  the  grass  roots  level. 

The  Advertising  Council's  traffic  safety 
campaign,  planned  in  cooperation  with  NSC 
Public  Information,  Included  radio  and  tele- 
vision public  service  spot  announcements 
sent  to  700  TV  stations,  6,000  radio  broad- 
casters and  the  Armed  Forces  Network.  These 
broadcasts  resulted  in  more  than  four  billion 
viewer  and  listener  impressions  from  net- 
work exposure  alone. 

The  campaign — In  both  print  and  broad- 
cast media — Is  estimated  at  51.5  million  dol- 
lars In  value.  This  amount,  combined  with 
other  public  service  time  and  space  contrib- 
uted to  NSC,  is  valued  at  more  than  100 
million  dollars  of  media  exposure.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  include  inestimable  amounts 
of  editorial  time  and  space. 

Dsing  all  available  channels  of  communi- 
cation, the  Public  Information  Department 
aggressively  conveys  activities  of  NSC  man- 
agement and  safety  information  from  all  de- 
partments to  mass  and  specialized  publics 
In  a  creative  and  positive  manner. 

FIEU)    SERVICE 

The  Field  Service  Department  represents 
the  National  Safety  Council  as  one  of  26 
organizations  participating  in  the  "States" 
Program,  initiated  as  a  result  of  a  series  of 
meetings  held  over  the  last  several  years 
among  field  managers  of  national  organlza- 
Uons.  The  goal  Is  to  build  support  for  the  16 
National  Highway  Safety  Standards  promul- 
gated by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Acts 
of  1966.  With  this  program,  the  Field  Service 
Department  coordinated  the  production  of 
materials  with  the  NSC  Public  Information 
Department.  These  were  distributed  to  state 
offlclals  and  public  support  organizations  in 
the  47  states  whose  legislatures  met  durlne 
1969.  ^ 


OUR  NATIONAL  NONSYSTEM  OF 
HEALTH  CARE— A  NEED  FOR  A 
NEW  STRATEGY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  the  coming 
weeks  the  Senate  wlU  be  considering  the 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's major  health  programs.  In  the 
course  of  that  debate  we  will  be,  once 
again,  facing  the  perplexing  question  of 
the  Inadequacies  of  health  care  in  a  na- 
tion which  is  capable  of  placing  men  on 
Hie  moon,  but  which  is  not  yet  capable 


of  delivering  adequate  health  services  to 
its  citizens. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  be  able  to  find 
those  answers  that  will  assure  us  that 
increased  health  appropriations  will  re- 
solve our  Nation's  crisis  unless  we  con- 
sider the  significance  of  those  appropri- 
ations in  the  perspective  of  the  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  in  the  methods  by 
which  health  care  is  provided  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

To  gain  this  wide  perspective,  I  believe 
we  must  use  a  systems  approach  in  our 
analysis  of  the  Nation's  health  problems. 
In  order  to  do  this  I  will  first  describe 
what  I  mean  by  the  term  "health  care 
system"  and  how  I  would  use  a  systems 
approach  as  the  means  of  approaching  a 
solution  to  our  impending  health  crisis. 
The  systems  approach  is  a  ds^namic 
concept  used  to  describe  interrelated  or- 
ganizations or  machines  which  operate 
together  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing common  goals.  The  goal  of  the  health 
care  system  of  the  United  States  is  usu- 
ally understood  by  most  people  to  be  a 
long  life  free  of  disease  and  incapacitat- 
ing or  debilitating  illness. 

Systems  theory  assumes  that  there  are 
alternative  strategies  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed to  reach  the  goals  established  for 
the  system  and  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  various  strategies  or  methods  can  be 
analyzed  by  comparing  the  output  of  the 
system  under  each  strategy.  I  will  first 
describe  what  I  believe  the  present  health 
care  strategy  is,  and  then  I  will  suggest 
what  I  believe  is  a  better  alternative 
strategy. 

If  the  strategy  implicit  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  present  day  health  care  sys- 
tem were  analyzed,  it  would  be  described 
as  an  imconscious  hospital-oriented 
strategy  based  on  the  premise  that 
health  care  is  a  marketable  item,  that 
is,  the  level  of  health  care  an  individual 
may  receive  in  great  part  depends  on 
the  amount  of  money  he  can  spend.  The 
premise  is  rooted  in  a  laissez-faire  con- 
cept of  medical  care  which  predicated 
the  doctor  as  an  individual  economic 
unit  who  determines  his  level  of  income 
by  the  level  of  demand  for  his  services. 
I  describe  the  present  strategy  as  hos- 
pital-oriented because  the  hospital  is 
considered  the  heart  of  our  health  care 
system.  In  the  mind  of  the  average  man, 
the  hospital  is  the  only  place  where 
health  care  takes  place.  It  is  the  only 
place  where  a  doctor  can  provide  health 
care  and  it  is  where  private  and  govern- 
ment insurance  plans  are  most  likely  to 
provide  the  largest  reimbursement. 

I  describe  the  present  strategy  as  un- 
conscious because  it  is  not  the  result  of 
any  conscious  decision  by  any  represent- 
ative body  to  provide  health  care  in  such 
a  manner.  Since  our  present  health  care 
system  Is  rooted  in  a  laissez-faire  concept 
of  medical  care,  the  collective  decision- 
making necessary  for  the  rational  plan- 
ning of  our  health  care  system  has  not 
been  possible  until  recent  years.  Conse- 
quently, our  present  health  care  strategy 
is  the  result  of  the  interrelationships  of 
various  ad  hoc  decisions  mtule  by  many 
different  groups  in  the  fields  of  health, 
insurance,  finance,  and  government.  Our 
present  strategy  has  resulted  in  a  non- 
S3rstem  of  health  care. 


Tb  implement  this  unconscious  hos- 
pital-oriented strategy,  the  United  States 
now  spends  more  money  than  any  other 
coimtry  in  the  world  for  health  care,  6.5 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in 
1968.  Of  the  $53  billion  spent  in  1968. 
private  sources  contributed  63  percent, 
the  Federal  Government  spent  24  percent 
and  the  State  and  local  governments  ex- 
pended 13  percent. 

From  the  Federal  level,  there  are  three 
main  fiscal  inputs  into  our  national 
health  care  system  which  are  funneled 
through  23  separate  Federal  agencies. 
First,  there  is  the  development  of  health 
resources  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $2.8  billion  in  1968,  second, 
there  is  the  provision  of  hospital  and 
medical  services  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $10.8  billion  in  1968, 
and  third,  there  is  the  prevention  and 
control  of  health  problems  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  spent  $565  million 
in  1968. 

Having  described  the  present  health 
care  strategy  and  the  costs  of  implement- 
ing that  strategy,  I  would  now  Uke  to  out- 
line the  results  of  that  strategy  and  those 
expenditures,  what  is  known  in  system 
terms  as  the  outputs  of  our  health  care 
system. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  level  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States,  for 
those  of  us  who  can  afford  it,  is  the  high- 
est and  best  in  the  world.  Our  doctors  are 
highly  trained  and  are  among  the  world's 
best. 

Yet,  our  Nation,  also  the  first  in  ex- 
penditures for  health,  ranks  14th  among 
nations  in  terms  of  infant  mortality  and 
16th  among  countries  in  terms  of  life 
expectancy.  Between  1958  and  1966,  the 
expectation  of  a  healthy  life  at  age  65 
increased  only  by  a  scant  four-tenths  of 
a  year  to  13.5  years  after  the  age  of  65  in 
the  United  States. 

In  1963,  the  last  year  for  those  figures, 
an  estimatod  6.2  million  man-years  were 
lost  from  the  U.S.  economy  through  ill- 
ness. In  1968,  in  the  health  care  system 
there  was  a  shortage  of  145,000  nurses, 
52,000  physicians  and  9,000  dentists  in 
the  United  States. 

Between  1958  and  1966  physicians' 
fees  have  risen  38  percent  and  hospital 
daily  service  charges  have  risen  100  per- 
cent. According  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  medical 
costs  are  now  rising  at  more  than  double 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Phy- 
sicians' fees  are  now  increasing  at  6  per- 
cent a  year.  Daily  hospital  costs  which 
average  $70  today  are  expected  to  be  $100 
a  day  within  3  years. 

Besides  the  low  ranking  the  United 
States  receives  according  to  interna- 
tional health  indicators,  the  impact  of 
the  present  hospital-oriented  and  market 
determinative  health  care  system  of  the 
United  States  is  even  more  shocking 
when  nonquantitative  reports  such  as 
the  Kemer  Commission  report  are  ex- 
amined and  the  relationship  of  our 
health  crisis  to  the  problems  of  the  cities, 
of  race,  and  Inflation  become  more 
evident. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  root  causes  of 
civil  dlsturlMmoes,  the  KemCT  C(xnmis- 
sioneaid: 
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The  residents  of  the  racial  ghetto  are  sig- 
nificantly less  healthy  than  most  other 
Americans.  They  suffer  from  higher  mortal- 
ity rates,  higher  Incidences  of  major  diseases 
aria  lower  availability  and  utilization  of 
medical  services. 

In  its  study  of  the  relationship  of  hun- 
ger and  income,  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  said  in  Its  in- 
terim report  that  "clinical  validated 
malnutrition  exists  in  serious  proportions 
in  the  United  States  and  is  a  particularly 
acute  problem  among  infants  and  pre- 
school and  school  children  from  low- 
income  families.  Malnutrition  is  both 
a  major  cause  and  a  common  result 
of  ill  health."  Witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee also  suggested  that  there  is  a  cor- 
relation between  slow  learners  in  school 
and  the  incidence  of  ill  health  in  school- 
children. 

The  effect  of  the  present  high  cost  hos- 
pital care  and  income  focused  strategy 
of  the  health  care  system  on  its  accessi- 
bility to  the  lower  middle  class  and  the 
poor  has  been  strikingly  outlined  by  sta- 
tistics developed  by  the  Government. 

For  example,  during  1963  and  1964, 
while  54  percent  of  children  under  17 
years  of  age  in  families  whose  incomes 
was  in  excess  of  $10,000  had  at  least  one 
general  physical  examination,  only  16 
percent  of  those  children  under  17  years 
of  age  with  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000,  had  such  a  routine  checkup.  More 
than  20  percent  of  the  people  in  families 
with  incomes  under  $3,000  have  never 
visited  a  dentist  as  compared  to  7.2  per- 
cent of  those  in  families  with  incomes 
of  $10,000  who  have  never  visited  a  den- 
tist. 

While  to  this  point  I  have  painted  a 
somewhat  depressing  picture  of  the 
health  care  system  in  the  United  States, 
this  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  improvements  cannot  be  made.  I  be- 
lieve progress  can  be  made  if  the  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  replace  our  present 
nonsystem  of  health  care  with  a  national 
system  of  health  care  based  on  a  new 
strategy. 

I  believe  we  must  develop  a  new  strat- 
egy of.  health  care  capable  of  providing  a 
floor  of  basic  health  care  for  all  our  peo- 
ple regardless  of  income. 

Each  citizen  of  this  bountiful  country 
should  have  a  right  to  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  health  care.  Reasonable  health 
care  should  not  be  a  function  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  marketplace.  It 
should  not  be  dependent  on  the  socio- 
economic condition  of  the  consimier.  We 
must  work  to  abolish  the  great  dispari- 
ties in  the  standards  of  health  care  that 
are  now  evident  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  a  new  strategy  should  be 
considered  which  emphasizes  the  pre- 
ventive aspects  of  health  care  rather 
than  the  curative  aspects  of  health  care. 
Our  present  health  system  provides  ex- 
cellent care  for  the  patient  only  after 
he  has  reached  the  hospital  bed.  A  hun- 
dred dollars  a  day  in  a  hospital  is  too 
expensive  a  way  of  providing  health  care. 
A  strategy  should  be  developed  based  on 
diagnostic  and  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters which  allow  for  the  preventive  treat- 
ment of  illness  before  hospitalization  Is 
required.  People  should  be  encouraged 


to  have  periodic  checkups  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  should  attempt  to  find  the 
time  needed  to  provide  those  checkups. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  exist- 
ing private  and  pubUc  health  insurance 
plans  do  not  create  an  incentive  in  their 
plans  for  preventive  care,  nor  is  there 
adequate  medical  personnel  available  to 
give  the  level  of  preventive  care  needed 
today.  Both  Government  and  private 
health  insurance  plans  usually  pay  the 
largest  amount  of  reimbursement  for 
hospital  care  rather  than  ambulatory 
care. 

The  experience  of  the  Kaiser  plan  in 
California,  which  provides  coverage  for 
adequate  preventive  care  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  following  a 
strategy  based  on  ambulatory  care  rather 
than  hospital  care.  The  age  adjusted 
utilization  rates  for  Kaiser  hospitals  have 
been  more  than  30  percent  below  the 
average  for  California  hospitals  and  the 
rise  in  expenditures  for  Kaiser  hospitals 
has  been  considerably  below  the  national 
average. 

"ITie  experience  of  health  care  plans 
in  two  foreign  countries  also  suggest 
changes  which  might  be  considered  in 
our  present  health  strategy.  Under  the 
old  Chinese  system  of  care,  the  doctor 
was  not  paid  for  his  services  unless  the 
patient  recovered.  While  I  would  not 
favor  implementing  such  a  drastic  sys- 
tem, I  think  a  new  health  care  strategy 
should  include  some  consideration  for 
the  development  of  incentives  for  doctors 
to  provide  quicker,  more  effective,  and 
less  costly  health  services. 

Perhaps  the  health  insurance  com- 
panies could  give  doctors  a  bonus  pay- 
ment for  patients  who  spend  less  bed- 
ridden time  than  is  normal  for  their 
particular  illness  or  perhaps  the  Govern- 
ment could  pay  doctors  to  take  mid- 
career  courses  designed  to  update  them 
with  new  discoveries  and  more  effective 
ways  of  delivering  health  care. 

The  experience  of  the  Australian  plan 
suggests  another  consideration.  In  Aus- 
tralia, the  costs  of  catastrophic  illnesses 
are  covered  by  a  national  plan.  In  the 
development  of  a  new  health  strategy,  I 
would  suggest  that  consideration  should 
be  given,  not  only  to  the  provisions  of 
preventive  care,  but  also  to  the  coverage 
of  the  astronomical  costs  that  are  in- 
curred as  the  result  of  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness or  accident. 

The  final  characteristic  of  the  new 
strategy  I  suggest  would  be  strong  ad- 
herence to  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning for  localities,  regions,  and  the  Na- 
tion. The  health  care  system  can  no 
longer  be  managed  as  a  cottage  industry. 
Allocation  of  our  limited  health  resources 
must  be  made  in  a  rational  manner  ac- 
cording to  where  the  need  exists  not 
where  the  dollar  has  the  greatest  pull. 
We  must  have  a  conscious  and  a  coordi- 
nated health  care  strategy. 

The  implementation  of  the  national 
health  system's  strategy,  which  I  propose, 
will  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Con- 
gress for  new  legislation.  It  will  require 
legislation  for  the  following  purposes: 

First,  to  provide  a  hecdth  care  floor  for 
all  Americans,  I  see  no  other  alternative 
for  the  future  than  a  universal  health 
insurance  plan  for  the  United  States. 


Such  a  universal  health  plan  would  pro- 
vide financial  coverage  for  a  minimum 
floor  of  preventive  care  such  as  multi- 
phasic screening.  At  a  maximum  it  might 
also  provide  some  form  of  protection 
against  the  high  costs  of  catastrophic  ill- 
nesses. While  there  are  a  number  of 
financing  arrangements  that  could  be 
considered,  I  would  hope  that  the  na- 
tional insurance  plan  finally  proposed 
would  be  paid  for  by  some  sort  of  taxing 
structure  with  the  Federal  Government 
picking  up  the  health  insurance  pre- 
miums for  the  very  poor.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  such  a  plan  would  be  best  ad- 
'fainistered  by  the  Government  like  the, 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  or  by 
nonprofit  bodies  such  as  Blue  Cross,  but 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  begin  in 
1970  an  investigation  into  possible 
alternative  national  health  insurance 
measures. 

POr,  I  do  know  that,  if  expensive  oper- 
ations such  as  organ  transplants  are  to 
become  more  widely  available,  if  high- 
cost  medical  technology  like  kidney  di- 
alysis machines  are  going  to  become 
available  to  the  people  who  need  them,  if 
a  basic  level  of  health  care  is  to  become 
part  of  the  normal  expectation  of  all  our 
citizens — as  is  the  expectation  of  a  basic 
level  of  education,  and  police  and  fire 
protection,  some  form  of  a  national 
health  care  system  such  as  I  suggest 
must  be  developed. 

Second,  I  think  greater  authority 
should  be  given  to  State,  regional,  and 
national  planning  mechanisms,  such  as 
those  that  were  established  in  Rhode 
Island  and  other  States  under  the  part- 
nership for  health  legislation.  Where 
comprehensive  health  plans  have  been 
developed,  I  believe  Federal  health  funds 
should  be  spent  only  in  conformance 
with  those  plans.  I  look  to  changes  in  the 
Federal  health  facilities  construction 
programs  which  would  not  allow  Federal 
expendltiires  to  be  made  in  violation  of 
State  comprehensive  health  plans.  I  look 
to  changes  in  the  hospital  and  long-term 
care  facilities  reimbursement  formulas 
under  the  medicare  and  the  medicaid 
programs  which  would  prevent  reim- 
bursements to  health  facilities  not  in 
conformance  with  State  plans.  I  hope 
that  these  are  changes  that  both  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  consider. 

Third,  I  believe  a  greater  effort  must 
be  made  to  increase  the  supply  of  health 
manpower.  This  requires  us  to  fully  fund 
the  health  manpower  programs. 

Money  to  increase  our  country's  supply 
of  health  manpower  is  in  no  way  an  in- 
flationary pressure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  reducing  the  gap  between  the  supply 
and  demand  for  health  manpower,  ex- 
penditures for  health  manpower  pro- 
grams provide  a  deflationary  pressure  in 
the  long  run. 

The  development  of  health  manpower 
requires  many  years  of  education.  Our 
failure  to  act  this  year  to  reduce  the 
health  manpower  shortage  will  make  it 
even  more  difflcult  to  flll  that  gap  in  fu- 
ture years.  Tnere  are  few  other  invest- 
ments for  which  the  Federal  dollar  can 
receive  a  greater  return  than  health 
manpower  programs.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  universal  health  coverage  in  the  fu- 
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ture,    we   must    make    the    Investments     should  the  scJu>ols  aioard  acholarahips  only  public  health  manpower  more  In  line  with 

today  to  provide  the  manpower  needed    '«>  atiidents  previously  assisted.  current  neecis. 

to   operate   such    a   system.                                                    health    PnOyiSSIONS    STUDINT    loan    PSOGRAM  TKAINESSHIPS    in    NX7BSIN0 

Fourth,  a  national  health  system  The  fiscal  year  1870  budget  requesU  an  At  present,  one  of  the  most  serious  con- 
means  that  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  appropriation  of  415  mlUlon  for  the  Health  stralnta  In  Increasing  the  numbers  of  nurses 
to  coordinate  the  Federal  Grovemment's  Professions  student  Loan  Program.  Thta  in  pracUce  U  the  faculty  shortage  In  nursing 
23  health  programs  under  one  Federal  "*^™'  together  with  an  esUmated  balance  of  schools.  Lack  of  prepared  faculty  to  flU  ex- 
ofBcial  and  establish  a  CouncU  of  Health  !,^:"^£?*'  "m.**^^*  'i"  *''*^?***.*!\.  f,"?'^  ^^^^  positions  and  those  in  new  programs 
Advisers  similar  to  the  CouncU  of  Eco-  f**"^  Educational  Fund,  provides  «16.113,000  causes  an  acute  problem  at  a  time  when 
ff  f  HrnTorf  oc  «alr^af«- »J;t^«L^^  ^°^  ^*=^  ^^"  ^*'°-  '^^'^  ^  approximately  greater  numbers  must  be  taught.  In  1968 
nomlC  Advisers,  as  Senator  RibicOFF  has  ,10  mUUon  below  the  fiscal  year  1969  pro-  there  were  1,793  unflUed  budgeted  pMltlons 
ably  suggested.  gram  level.  for  faculty  members.  Even  more  discouraging 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  actions  We  take  The  proposal  of  the  House  to  transfer  $4,-  was  the  fact  that  of  the  teachers  filling  po- 
on  the  health  appropriations  bill  and  on  751.000  from  the  Health  Professions  Scholar-  sitlons.  over  23  percent  were  not  qualified  to 
the  many  extensions  of  health  author-  f'^'P  Program  to  increase  the  avaUablllty  of  teach.  Any  increase  In  enrollment  and  devel- 
izations  which  will  be  required  in  the  °?*"  '^^  ^^^^^  *^**  '*  '^°^  °°*  ^-  opment  of  new  programs  is  completely  de- 
comine  vear  will  represent  the  initial  *'",*l*  M  ^Sreea.te  amount  available  to  pendent  upon  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
coming  year  wm  repres>eni,  tne  injiiai  assist  students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  oeteop-  teachers  for  all  types  of  educaUonal  nro- 
consideraUon  of  the  new  health  strategy  athy.  podlaUy,  optometry,  pharmacy  and  grams  educaUonal  pro 
I  propose.  „  ^^  ^^^  ^  ,  vetwlnary  medicine.  Between  1950  and  1968,  the  esUmated  num- 
While  I  realize  that  the  changes  I  SUg-  The  House  transferred  the  scholarship  in-  ber  of  practicing  professional  nurses  in- 
gest will  demand  many  hours  of  work  by  crease  to  loans,  thus  providing  only  about  creased  from  375,000  to  669,000,  a  gain  of  76 
the  Congress,  I  believe  that  the  serious-  •^  million  more  in  loan  funds  this  year  than  percent.  In  the  same  Interval  both  practical 
ness  of  our  national  health  crisis  Justifies  !^  '»,**  „  !  **^,!  "™*  decreasing  scholarship  nurses  and  nursing  aides  more  than  doubled, 
•iirh  artion.s  ^  *°°  million,  or  6.500  scholarships,  or  This  means  that  a  larger  number  of  prepared 
Bucnacwoiu..  the  same  level  as  last  year !  nurse  supervisors  are  needed  to  effecuTely 
^_^^^^_^^                                In  effect,  the  House  made  available  only  utilize  these  nursing  team  members  In  pro- 

tl  million  more  (in  loans)  for  all  of  nursing  vlding  patient  care. 

HEALTH  BUDGET  CRISIS                student  aid.  The  same  number  of  scholar-  There  Is  an   Uicreaslng  speclallzaUon  In 

.,     «.™T»TT^,r    ,,     T^     .0      X    ^   _.              i^"   '^^    ***   available   as   last   year.   This,  medical  practice  requiring  more  nurse  spe- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during     when    we    need    141,000   nurses   right   now  clalists  In  the  clinical  areL  The  practice  of 

last  week's   subcommittee   hearings   on     (House  Report  on  Health  Manpower  Act  of  nursing  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex 

appropriations   for   the   Department   of     ^^£?' '  and  calls  for  an  increasingly  higher  level  of 

Health.    Education,    and    Welfare,    Dr.         ^^^  effect  of  this  transfer  would  be  to  nursing  skills  and  academic  preparation  to 

George  James,  dean  and  president  of  the     fnTMl™^  f^^^n^^^JlT  entering  nurs-  staff  the  growing  number  of  specialized  serv- 

Mount  Sinai   Medical  School   &  Center     ^8  '^^'^y  f « J^o  Pfo' »«  e'***'- on  their  own.  Ice    units,    such    as    coronary    care,    kidney 

«f^L^rt    ficHfloli  ««^\>  »i^*^^     and  are  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  dialysis,  and  Intensive  care  unit*, 

of  New  York,  testified  on  the  effect  of     long  range  loans.  We  know  that  the  percent-  The  full  auUiorlzatlon  for  Tralneeshlp*  is 

administration     budget     requests     and     age  of  female  high  school  graduates  entering  needed  to  help  decrease  the  growing  gap  be- 

House  action  upon  programs  in  health     nursing  has  decreased  from  4.9%  In  1965  to  tween  the  supply  and  demand  for  these  types 

manpower.   He  presented  an   excellent     *-^^  ^  ^^^-  ^^  order  to  reverse  this  trend,  of  nurse  leaden, 

analysis  of  the  problems  involved,  and     ^ff^iL  *"■**"»**  provide  career  opportunities  health  nAmnsHiPa 

I   ftfik    unanimous    consent    that    it    he     otherwise  not  poeelble.  It  la  necessary  to  In-  „    .     "^"^  health  TmAnncESHiPS 

LX^V^^^rJ?^™^^^                                 crease  scholarship  aid.  £t;cn  at  t/ie  W2  m«-  Tralneeshlps  under  the  program  assist  In- 

printea  m  tne  kkcord.                                         non  level,   scholarships  v>ould   be  provided  «Uvlduals  who  have  completed  basic  profes- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis      only  for  less  than  10%  of  the  student  nurse  slonal  allied  health  training  to  pursue  ad- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     population,  even   though   at   least  30%    of  vanced  training  to  become  teachers,  supervl- 

as  follows:                                                                  nursing  school  students  need  financial  help  ^^-   administrators,   or  speclalUts.   It   la   a 

Tkstimont    bt    Dh     OFonric   Jam™              badly.  fact  that  the  grated  Ingredient  to  Increasing 

iTSTiMONT   BY   UR.    OEOBOE   JAMES                Further,  loss  Of  students  whose  actual  en-  addlOonal  aUled  health  personnel  Is  the  lack 

HEALTH    PBOixsMONS    scHOLABSHiF    PKocRAM      roUment  depends  on  the  availability  Of  schol-  °'  qualified  teachers.  Health  education  In- 

Scholarshlp  funds  are  awarded  to  health      arshlps  wlU  mean  that  at  the  •6.5  mllUon  stltutlons  know  this — but  the   1970  budget 

professions  schools  by  statutory  formula.  The     scholarship  level.  It  Is  probable  that  overall  request,  agreed  to  by  the  House;  Is  far  below 

formula  Is  10  percent  of  the  school's  full-     enrollment  will  be  decreased,  at  a  Ume  when  *^®  level  the  Institutions  are  anxious  to  ac- 

tlme  enrollment  times  $2,000.                                 our  need  for  nurses  Is  staggering  (the  com-  "^P*- 

The  President's  budget  requested  $16  mU-     mltbee  report  for  the  Health  Manpower  Act  ^°°  many  students  have  been  unable  to 

lion  which  provides  full  funding  of  the  stat-      of   1968  states   that  we  need  141,000   more  ^^^    desired    advanced    educaUon    because 

utory  formula  and  will  assist  about  18,000     nurses  right  nowl) .                           '  *l»ey  cannot  obtain  financial  aid.  Numerous 

medical,  dental  and  other  health  professions         Further,    with    respect    to    loan    versus  *^^*ed  health  training  centers  have  seen  their 

students.  These  funds  will  provide  scholar-     scholarship   aid,    the   present   value  of   the  *PP""ed  tralneeshlp  grant  applications  go 

ship  aid  to  students  of  exceptional  financial     loan  dollar  to  be  repaid  perhaps  ten  years  "^funded,   while   even  the  more  fortunate 

need  enrolled  In  all  years  of  study.  Fourth     hence,  Is  very  small,  especially  when  oom-  S^^ntees  have  had  to  accept  reduced  awards, 

year   students    became    eligible    to    receive     pared  to  the  potential  return  from  scholar-  Another  serious  shortcoming  which  results 

scholarships  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The      ship  funds  that  would  provide  a  productive  '"'™  ^^  ^'^*-  °*  appropriations  at  full  au- 

♦18  mllUon  U  an  Increase  of  »4,781,000  over      future  for  students  from  low  Income  families  **iority  Is  the  InablUty  of  InsUtuaons  to  lo- 

flscal  year  1969  appropriations.                                and  perhape  help  to  break  the  poverty  cycle  ''***  ^hort-term  tralneeshlp  monies.  Through 

House  acUon  transferred  the  Increase  of           ^„. „„,.._  ^ .  .  short-term  traineesiilp  support,  personnel  al- 

♦4,781,000  for  scholarships  over  to  the  health           oRAOtTATE  pxtblic  health  traineeships  ready  employed  In  allied  health  occupaUons 

professions   loan   program.   It   Is   cause   for         "^^^  situation  concerning  student  assist-  could  update  and  improve  their  skills,  and 

serious  concern:                                                          *nce   for   Gradvjite  Public  Health   Trainee-  Individuals  returning  to  this  labor  force  after 

1.  Such  a  transfer  does  not  Increase  the     *'^'P*  *"  clearly,  yet  unfortunately,  depicted  being  inactive  could  update  their  respective 
aggregate  amovmt  avaUable  for  student  as-     ^  ****  appropriation  history  which  shows  the  competencies. 

•Istance.                                                                    ^^  ^^'^O  budget  request  of  $8,000,000  pre-  Below  is  a  table  comparing  authorizations 

2.  Based  on  the  Notice  of  Award  for  fiscal      '^^^^^L  *^!  **™*  amount  In   1967,  1968,  and   appropriations,  as   well   as   the  budget 
year  1970,  schools  have  already  made  com-      *,°**   ,    !^..„    ***5   I*****   ^°^   y^eaXtix   profes-  request  of  this  year. 

mltments  of  scholarship  support  to  students.      f*°°*K, .    k    ^T^"*^,  °!  specialized  ti-alnlng  Tralneeshlos  • 

ww^»H»f«^    ,  J"    1970   appropriation     ^  ^^  ^^  physicians    dentlSi  ^»«»  authorization 3,600.000 

Ton  Tc^  Of  1961  D«Ard"  the^utlfo^ri'^^'^o;     ^^^-  ^^^Itaria^S  aid  other  ShS^n-'         ^YLl  budget  requests 1,  550.  000 

-^^^i^.i'S^^Tsut^'^U^^'^oSl     S.*emTo  «rr J°^,  ''.^''^^^   ^"^'^  ^''"^'^         1970  authorization.. 5.000,000 

require  the  schools  to  renege  ^  commit-     ^       to  serve  in  leadeishlp  and  admlnisti-a-  As  can  be  seen,  now,  when  the  enonnous 

ments  already  made  to  studfnt^     commit-     uve  positions  In  pubUc  health.  deficit  In  aUled  health  manpower  U  becom- 

3.  Becottsc  /ourT-vear  ir^ud^nt*  were  not         ^^,1  legislative  authorization  of  $10,000,000  Ing  increasingly  evident,  the  same  amount, 

eU^bte  to  recSre  Jchoter/w»^^^                         i"""^**    l^^""    ^ZJ\  "    "*'"*"''"    '^""^    "^  '^"^  '^^^"'^  ^  requested  for  1970  as  was  re- 
veal theJ^Z^  scholarship  aUi  until  this     traineeship  support,   to  regam  lost  ground  quested  in  1968  and  1969,  even  though  the 

Sil!r«T^  J^°^^*T?'"J*^1'*'^*     '^'^  ''*8m  to  buUd  a  stronger  base  from  authorizations   have   been   increasing   from 

»^i/«/  jirat-pear  students  scholarship  support     which  to  produce  numbers  of  professional  $2.5  mUUon  in  1968  to  $5.0  mllUon  in  1970. 
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THE    HEALTH    PROnsStONS    EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT     GRANTS 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  au- 
thorizes InstltuUonal  (formxUa)  and  special 
project  grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
pharmacy  and  veterinary  medicine.  The 
formula  grants  are  to  assist  schools  in  In- 
creasing their  enrollments  and  In  Improving 
the  quality  of  their  educational  programs. 
The  special  project  grants  are  to  assist 
schools  In  (1)  increasing  their  enrollments, 
(2)  providing  for  accredltaUon.  (3)  meeting 
serious  financial  difficulties  and  (4)  for  other 
purposes  specified  in  the  Act. 

The  Presidents  budget  requests  $101.4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  health  profes- 
sions educational  improvement  grants.  Of 
this  amount,  $46.5  million  is  requested  for 
Institutional  (formula)  grants.  Most  of  the 
$12,784,000  increase  for  institutional  grants 
will  be  awarded  to  schools  of  pharmacy  and 
veterinary  medicine  which  became  eligible 
to  receive  these  funds  for  the  first  time  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  balance  of  $54.9  million 
Is  for  special  projects.  A  total  of  $34  million  Is 
needed  for  continuation  of  previously  award- 
ed special  project  grants;  $10  million  is  to 
be  used  for  the  physician  augmentation  pro- 
gram, leaving  only  about  $10.9  million  for 
new  special  projects. 

The  legislative  authorization  for  educa- 
tional improvement  grants  for  fiscal  year 
1970  is  $117  million.  The  President's  budget 
request  Is  $15.6  million  short  of  the  author- 
ized level.  Appropriation  of  the  full  amount 
authorized  would  provide  $26.5  million  for 
new  grants  this  year.  Considering  the  num- 
ber of  medical  and  other  health  professions 
schools  m  serious  financial  plight,  even  the 
full  authorization  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
need.  Nevertheless,  with  full  funding  the 
immediate  financial  crisis  of  the  schools  can 
be  ameliorated.  Schools  planning  to  develop 
special  progn'ams  to  reduce  attrition,  thus 
Increasing  the  supply  of  health  manpower, 
require  additional  funds  to  Implement  these 
programs.  Special  tutorial  services  are  also 
needed  as  disadvantaged  students  are  ac- 
cepted in  Increasing  numbers  Into  the  rig- 
orous curricula  of  the  health  professions 
schools.  Experimental  projects  to  reduce  the 
length  of  training  also  require  support.  With 
more  dollars  available,  the  schools  will  be 
able  to  begin  to  carry  out  these  Important 
changes  which  will  ultimately  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  supply  of  health  man- 
power and  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

NiniSING    INSTITUTIONAL   AID 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  author- 
izes a  combined  appropriation  of  $35  million 
(the  budget  request  and  House  action  was 
$7  million — one-fifth  of  authorization)  for 
two  separate  programs:  Institutional  {for- 
mula) Grants  to  over  1.300  schools  of  nurs- 
ing to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions and  Special  Project  Grants  for  the  Im- 
provement  of  Nurse  Training.  The  law  fur- 
ther specifies,  of  the  sums  appropriated.  $15 
million  shall  be  for  Special  Project  Grants. 

Institutional  support  grants  will  enable 
all  schools  to  Improve  student-faculty  ratios, 
attract  more  highly  qualified  faculty  and 
strengthen  and  enrich  basic  curricula.  They 
will  also  permit  schools  to  apply  new  educa- 
tional methods  and  Innovations  to  profes- 
sional nursing  education.  However,  it  would 
require  a  $20  million  appropriation  if  each 
of  the  1,300  nursing  education  programs  were 
to  receive  the  basic  $15,000  institutional 
grant. 

With  the  trend  of  nursing  moving  from 
hospital  based  programs  into  the  mainstream 
of  education  in  Junior  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  acute  shortage  or  qualified  teach- 
ers of  nursing  becomes  critical.  Because  of 
this,  new  ways  have  to  be  found  to  train 
nursing  students  in  shorter  periods  of  time 
and  to  train  larger  numbers  of  students  with 
the  same  short  supply  of  qualified  teachers. 


The  nursing  project  grant  program  was  ex- 
panded under  the  Health  Manpower  Act  to 
provide  funds  with  a  preference  to  schools 
of  nursing  In  need  of  financial  assistance  to 
continue  in  operation  or  avoid  curtailment 
of  enrollment  or  reduction  In  the  quality  of 
training  provided.  Full  authorization  In  1970 
for  this  program  is  $15  million  for  applicants 
among  1,300  schools  of  nursing  and  public 
and  non-profit  institutions  now  authorized 
under  the  law. 

As  the  American  Nurses  Association  re- 
ports, of  extreme  concern  is  the  reduced 
amount  which  the  House  has  approved  for 
the  two  types  of  institutional  grants  and  the 
construction  grants  under  Title  II  of  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968.  The  Law  au- 
thorized a  maximum  of  $35  million  for  Insti- 
tutional grants,  yet  only  $7  million  Is  pro- 
<rlded  by  the  House  measure,  H.R.  13111.  This 
drastic  reduction  carries  double  significance 
If  It  is  remembered  that  there  are  two  types 
of  grants  in  this  category:  one  relates  to 
special  projects  for  Improvement  in  nursing 
education  (Section  805);  the  other  provides 
basic  support  funds  for  schools  of  nursing 
(Section  806).  However,  the  law  stipulates 
that  no  basic  support  funds  can  be  available 
unless  $15  million  is  first  allocated  for  the 
special  projects.  Thus,  the  appropriation  of 
only  $7  million  for  both  types  of  grants  has 
the  effect  of  wiping  out  the  basic  support 
program  entirely  and  sharply  reduces  the 
funds  available  for  projects  to  improve  nurs- 
ing education. 

Unless  the  total  authorization  of  $35  mil- 
lion is  made  available,  there  will  be  no  funds 
for  institutional  grants.  Unless  Congress  will 
consider  an  amendment  to  Title  II,  P.L.  90- 
490,  which  would  set  up  separate  authoriza- 
tions for  each  of  these  programs,  the  same 
problem  Is  likely  to  occur  In  each  fiscal  year. 

PUBLIC     HEALTH     INSTITUTIONAL    AID 

Although  Project  Grants  for  Graduate 
Training  in  Public  Health  are  authorized  at 
$8,500,000  for  FY  1970,  the  budget  request 
is  held  at  the  1969  level  of  $4,917,000.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  a  continuing  backlog  of 
approved  but  unfunded  grant  applications 
from  Institutions  which  seek  to  modify  exist- 
ing and  develop  new  academic  programs  to 
meet  changing  social  and  health  needs,  to 
relate  to  new  health  technologies,  and  make 
utilization  of  scarce  public  health  manpower 
more  effective.  These  schools  are  unable  to 
hire  new  faculty  and  otherwise  invest  In  the 
educational  resources  necessary  to  initiate, 
strengthen,  and  expand  public  health  courses 
at  the  graduate  level.  Further,  there  can  be 
no  expansion  of  support  to  the  broader  base 
of  Institutions  that  provide  graduate  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  administration, 
delivery,  and  evaluation  of  community  and 
environmental  health  services. 

Educational  institutions  in  this  field  have 
consistently  appealed  for  the  higher  level  of 
fiscal  support  required  by  public  health  man- 
power demands  and  which  they  have  dem- 
onstrated they  can  utilize  effectively. 

Formula  Grants  to  Schools  of  Public 
Health,  which  are  authorized  at  $7,000,000 
for  FY  1970,  are  Intended  to  assist  these 
schools  in  providing  comprehensive  profes- 
sional education  and  training,  specialized 
consultative  services,  and  technical  assist- 
ance m  the  field  of  public  health.  These 
grants  serve  to  help  the  schools  improve, 
modify,  and  expand  their  teaching  programs 
in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  constantly  grow- 
ing demand  for  professional  public  health 
personnel.  However,  in  spite  of  the  rising 
deficit  In  the  supply  of  these  health  workers, 
Increases  In  costs  of  educational  activities, 
and  the  participation  of  additional  schools 
m  this  grants  program,  the  budget  request 
for  FY  1970  is  held  at  $4,554,000  the  same 
level  as  in  FY  1969.  This  means  that  a  greater 
potential  teaching  resource,  in  the  aggregate, 
faced  with  almost  overwhelming  costs  and 
demands,   has   proportionately   less    support 


to  hire  new  faculty,  add  needed  supporting 
staff,  and  face  other  elements  of  keeping  its 
programs  up-to-date. 

It  seems  more  than  evident  that  the  full 
$7,000,000  authority  is  needed  to  provide  an 
adequate  base  of  support  for  the  IS  schools 
which  were  receiving  these  grants  prior  to  FY 
1969.  and  the  new  school  which  became  ac- 
credited and  then  eligible  for  supj>ort  in  that 
year. 

The  House  voted,  in  both  Instances,  the 
budget  request. 

ALLIED    HEALTH    INSTITUTIONAL    AID 

Under  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Per- 
sonnel Training  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  by 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  accredited 
Junior  colleges,  colleges  and  universities 
which  meet  certain  eligibility  criteria  may 
receive  Basic  Improvement  Grant  awards  for 
the  Improvement  and  strengthening  of  their 
training  programs  in  specified  allied  health 
currlculums.  Unfortunately,  the  funds  avail- 
able for  this  program  for  the  past  three  years 
have  covered  only  40.6%  (1967),  95.6%  (1968) 
and  78.1%  (1969)  of  the  formula  amount  to 
which  the  schools  were  entitled.  The  FY 
1970  budget  request  for  these  grants,  held 
at  $9,750,000  again,  as  In  FY  1968  and  1969, 
and  will  result  in  a  lower  proportion  of  the 
statutory  entitlement's  being  funded  since 
the  base  of  grantee  institutions  and  their 
enrollments  is  increasing. 

Despite  the  significant  advances  the  schools 
have  made  in  improving  their  teaching  pro- 
grams and  expanding  their  enrollments,  their 
progress  has  been  delayed  by  the  lack  of  full 
funding  for  the  Basic  Improvement  Grants. 
They  have  been  unable  to  hire  greater  num- 
bers of  faculty  under  the  reduced  grants,  and 
even  the  level  of  program  support  reached  In 
FY  1968  has  been  cut  back  severely.  If  the 
appropriation  picture  does  not  Improve,  these 
Institutions  will  be  further  discouraged  from 
establishing  additional  training  programs 
and  developing  them  to  a  point  where  they 
are  eligible   for   formula  grant  support. 

//  the  full  authorization  of  $20,000,000 
were  appropriated  in  FY  1970,  these  grants 
could  be  funded  at  100%  of  the  entitlement, 
leaving  an  estimated  $3,000,000  to  initiate 
the  program  of  Special  linprovement  Grants. 

The  latter  grants  are  authorized  to  sup- 
port the  provision,  maintenance,  or  Improve- 
ment of  specialized  functions  of  allied  health 
training  centers.  However,  no  Special  Im- 
provement projects  have  been  supported 
since  they  may  be  made  only  from  funds  re- 
maining after  the  Basic  Improvement  Grants 
have  been  awarded  at  1007c  of  the  entitle- 
ment. 

The  Allied  Health  Developmental  Grants 
to  develop,  demonstrate,  or  evaluate  currlcu- 
lums and  methods  for  the  training  of  health 
technologists  were  funded  In  FY  1969  at 
$1,225,000,  which  was  far  short  of  the  $3.5 
million  authorization.  For  FY  1970,  under  a 
$5  million  authority,  the  budget  request  Is 
still  only  $1,238,000,  and  the  consequences  of 
such  low  resources  have  been  clear. 

These  grants,  if  funded  at  higher  levels, 
would  offer  the  Invaluable  potential  to  de- 
velop health  manpower  resources  which  can 
extend  the  availability  of  health  servlc^. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  teaching  programs  and 
through  the  preparation  of  health  workers 
at  the  associate  or  baccalaureate  degree  levels 
whose  functions  will  augment  those  of  more 
highly  trained  professionals.  Without  this 
type  of  institutional  grant  support  educa- 
tional institutions  do  not  have  sufflcient 
means  by  which  to  help  meet  changing  man- 
power needs  of  existing  and  future  healtn 
services  delivery  systems. 

Paced  with  scant  prospects  of  competing 
successfully  for  the  limited  funds  available, 
many  agencies.  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions have  been  discouraged  from  even  ap- 
plying for  these  grants.  Other  appUcants  have 
invested  their  staff  resources  In  designing 
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and  submitting  developmental  projects,  only 
to  be  informed  that  their  propomls,  even 
though  approved,  will  not  be  Bupp(Mted  due 
to  lack  of  funds. 

CONSTRUCTION    OP    HEALTH    EDUCATIONAL 

rACHJTiKs 

Despite  the  general  agreement  that  the 
United  States  faces  a  critical  health  man- 
power shortage,  the  health  profession* 
schools  are  generally  filled  to  capacity.  There 
are  Just  not  enough  educational  facilities  to 
meet  the  Nation's  needs.  It  was  In  recognition 
of  this  problem  that  the  Congress  authorized 
a  program  of  construction  grants  to  schools 
of  the  health  professions  beginning  in  1966. 
Since  then  the  number  of  health  professions 
students  has  Increased  but  the  manpower 
shortage  remains  a  critical  problem  and  the 
existing  facilities  remain  filled  to  capacity. 
Clearly,  the  construction  program  must  be 
stuped  up. 

A  total  of  $205  million  is  authorized  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970:  $170,000,000  for  construc- 
tion of  medical,  dental,  and  related  health 
professions  schools;  $25,000,000  for  schools  of 
nursing;  and  $10,000,000  for  schools  of  the 
allied  health  professions.  Of  this  $205  million 
authorization,  however,  the  Administration 
has  requested  only  $126,100,000. 

Large-scale  construction  programs  are  very 
expensive  {md  contribute  to  inflation.  Never- 
theless, the  health  manpower  shortage  Is 
critical  enough  to  warrant  a  massive  program 
of  health  facilities  construction. 


AID  TO  NIGERIA  AND  THE 
CALABAR-IKOM  ROAD 

Mr.  GOODELL,  Mr.  President,  what 
the  U.S.  Government  does  in  Nigeria  and 
Biafra  is  of  deep  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Senate  will  soon  be  considering 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969.  Dur- 
ing debate  on  this  bill,  I  intend  to  raise 
questions  on  several  aspects  of  our  proj- 
ect assistance  to  Nigeria. 

I  am  considering  various  amendments 
to  deal  with  certain  issues  raised  by  on- 
going and  planned  program  aid  to  Ni- 
geria. I  would  like  to  malce  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  no  plans  to  move  to 
eliminate  all  aid  to  Nigeria.  As  I  have 
stated  on  many  occasions,  our  aid  should 
continue,  bu^  with  special  emphasis  on 
relief  assistance  to  those  people  suffering 
from  starvation  in  both  Nigeria  and 
Biafra. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  to  see 
to  it  that  our  foreign  aid  projects  for 
Nigeria  conform  to  a  "neutral  policy" 
approach  to  Nigeria  and  Biafra. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  Sena- 
tors have  expressed  their  interest  in  de- 
velopments in  Nigeria  and  Biafra,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
article  "AID  Bureaucrats  Going  Pull 
Speed  Against  U.S.  Neutrality  on  Ni- 
geria" in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Dec.  10 
1969] 

AID  Bureaucrats  Going  Full  Speed 

Against  U.S.  Neutrautt  on  Nigeria 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Although  top  policymakers  In  the  White 
House  and  State  Department  have  ordained 
8  new  poUcy  of  neutrality  toward  Nigeria's 
hII:  V^'  *  ^eli'^y  of  great  value  to  Nige- 
rian federal  forces— and  potential  mlUtary 


use  against  Blafran  secessionists — Is  being 
built  with  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

The  decision  to  buUd  the  road  with  Ameri- 
can tax  doUars  was  taken  quietly  Inside  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  with 
neither  specific  approval  from  the  White 
House  nor  a  single  word  of  discussion  In 
Congress. 

This  project,  along  with  the  over-all  pro- 
federal  tone  of  foreign  aid  to  Nigeria,  reflects 
the  Inability  of  top  policymakers  to  execute 
their  orders  inside  the  bureaucracy.  All  the 
more  remarkable,  the  Nigerian  highway  proj- 
ect directly  contradicts  overt  congressional 
reluctance  to  get  entangled  In  foreign  In- 
ternal disputes  following  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience. 

Actually,  the  pro-federal  bias  by  AID  is 
a  holdover  from  the  official  U.S.  position  of 
July,  1967,  when  leaders  of  the  Ibo  tribe 
seceded  from  the  Nigerian  federation  to  form 
the  republic  of  Biafra.  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
officers  on  the  African  desk,  expecting  the 
Blafran  revolt  to  be  quickly  subdued,  sided 
with  their  counterparts  In  the  British  Foreign 
Office  against  the  secession.  That  became 
Johnson  administration  policy. 

But  with  the  Nixon  administration  came 
faint  stirrings  of  change.  The  new  National 
Security  Council  staff  at  the  White  House 
under  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  prepared  secret 
memoranda  proposing  strict  neutrality. 

Urged  by  Sen.  Charles  Goodell  of  New  York 
and  opposed  by  the  AID  bureaucracy.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appointed  a  special  relief  admin- 
istrator to  get  food  to  starving  Biafra.  Finally, 
on  Nov.  12,  the  switch  to  neutrality  was  made 
official — against  the  wishes  of  the  State  De- 
partment's African  desk — when  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  called  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  without  the  customary  pro- 
federal  declaration. 

But  while  the  policymaking  machinery  of 
the  U.S.  government  was  ponderously  chang- 
ing direction,  AID  bureaucrats  went  full 
speed  ahead.  Unknown  even  to  the  NSC,  con- 
struction started  on  a  new  U.S.  foreign  aid 
project:  a  road  from  the  southern  port  of 
Calabar  running  127  miles  northward. 

That  road  constitutes  unauthorized  inter- 
vention into  a  civil  war  that  could  lead  to 
unintended  U.S.  Involvement.  About  40  miles 
of  the  highway  come  within  6  to  15  miles  of 
the  Cross  River,  dividing  line  between  Nige- 
rian and  Blafran  troops.  That  raises  the 
danger  that  Blafran  troops  could  kill  or  kid- 
nap Americans  working  on  the  road  In  Ni- 
gerian-held territory — the  fate  met  by  Euro- 
pean workmen  in  Nigeria. 

Moreover,  the  highway  could  be  of  direct 
military  aid.  When  it  Is  only  half  completed 
north  from  Calabar,  it  wiU  form  a  200-mile 
link  for  the  federals  to  their  forward  bastion 
of  Enugu.  That  would  mean  a  major  short- 
cut for  the  federals,  who  now  send  supply 
convoys  some  500  miles  east  to  Enugu  from 
the  western  port  of  Lagos.  In  fact,  some  mili- 
tary traffic  has  already  been  seen  on  com- 
pleted portions  of  the  new  road. 

When  AID  officials  testified  before  Con- 
gress last  summer,  nothing  was  said  about 
the  road.  Its  existence  was  discovered  by  a 
private  citizen — Christopher  Beal,  a  student 
at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy— who  passed  the  information  on  to 
amazed  officials  at  the  White  House  and  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Official  assurances  that  the  Calabar  road 
means  little  have  been  less  than  candid. 
"The  contractor  working  on  the  road  reports 
only  insignificant  military  traffic,"  asserts  a 
State  Department  letter  of  Nov.  18  to  Sen. 
Goodell.  But  a  confidential  AID  memoran- 
dum for  internal  use,  lated  Oct.  28.  Is  less 
categorical:  "Some  military  and  commercial 
vehicles  have  been  reported  using  some  of 
the  roughly  graded  sections  of  the  road." 

Furthermore,  the  road  reflects  over-all  AID 
policy.  The  agency's  official  Justification  for 
aid  to  Nigeria  (which  menUons  Biafra  only 


between  quotes)  is  geared  to  rebuilding  fed- 
eral public  works  while  the  war  continues. 

But  curiously,  AID  bureaucrats  show  no  in- 
terest In  getting  food  Inside  the  landlocked 
Blafran  enclave.  Prof.  C.  C.  Ferguson,  named 
by  Mr.  Nixon  as  Nigerian  relief  administra- 
tor, has  been  deluged  with  legalistic  nitpick- 
ing but  very  little  help  from  AID.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  foreign  aid  bill  reaches  the 
Senate  floor,  Goodell  will  try  to  eliminate 
either  the  Calabar  road  or  all  aid  to  Nigeria. 

What  makes  AID's  persistent  pro-federal 
poUcy  peculiarly  Irrational  Is  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the 
Soviets  and  the  British,  currenUy  bidding 
each  other  up  for  influence  In  Lagoe  by  sup- 
plying arms  to  the  federals.  Rather,  the  Cala- 
bar road  Is  one  more  example  of  the  mind- 
less devotion  that  some  Foreign  Service  and 
AID  officers  have  for  their  client  countries, 
despite  the  risk  of  U.8.  involvement.  It  is  a 
syndrome  that  so  far  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  no  more  able  to  break  than  Its  pred- 
ecessors. 


PROP.  HAROLD  M.  GROVES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Harold  M.  Groves,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  effective  and  revered  public  finance 
professors,  died  last  week.  I  believe  that 
it  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  Senate 
take  recognition  of  his  contribution  to 
improved  fiscal  and  tax  policy  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  when  the  most 
thorough-going  tax  reform  bill  in  a  gen- 
eration is  being  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Professor  Groves  spent  his  professional 
career  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  developed  many  of  the  current 
group  of  the  Nation's  foremost  tax  ex- 
perts. His  students  are  a  "Who's  Who"  in 
pubUc  finance.  They  include  Walter  W. 
Heller,  Jesse  Burkhead,  Richard  Goode, 
John  Gronouski,  C.  Harry  Kahn,  Joseph 
A.  Pechman,  and  many  others. 

In  addition  to  teacliing.  Professor 
Groves  authored  a  continuous  stream  of 
articles  and  books  on  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes.  His  major  objective  was  al- 
ways to  promote  an  effective  and  equi- 
table tax  system,  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Nation  will  long  benefit  frcMU  his 
work  and  it  is  appropriate  that  we  salute 
him  at  this  time  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  obituary  notices  on  Pro- 
fessor Groves,  which  appeared  in  the 
Capital  Times  and  the  New  York  Times, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary notices  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Capital  Times,  Dec.  3.  1969] 

Memorial  Rites  Set  for  Harold  Groves — 

Noted  U.W.  Economist 

Memorial  services  for  Prof.  Harold  M. 
Groves,  nationally-known  University  of  Wis- 
consin economist  and  a  long-time  local  civic 
leader,  who  died  Tuesday,  will  be  conducted 
at  1:30  p.m.  Saturday  In  the  First  Unitarian 
Society  Meeting  House,  900  University  Bay  Dr. 

Friends  may  contribute  memorials  to  the 
Harold  M.  Groves  Scholarship  Fund,  care  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Foundation. 

The  72-year-old  authority  on  taxation  died 
In  hU  sleep  at  the  family  home  at  1418 
Drake  St. 

Among  his  greatest  achievements  was  the 
enactment  of  Wisconsin's  unemployment 
compensation  law,  known  ^  as  the  "Grove's 
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Law,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  lieglslatiire 
In  the  early  iSSOs,  the  first  such  law  in  the 
nation. 

He  was  an  active  leader  In  the  co-<^>eratlve 
movement  and  took  a  leading  part  in  both 
state  and  local  government. 

Prof.  Groves  also  served  in  Wisconsin's 
State  Senate  as  a  Progressive  Republican 
from  1934  to  1936,  and  previously  in  the  As- 
sembly in  1930-31.  He  was  an  influential 
lorce  in  the  world's  money  market  through 
bis  studies  in  economics. 

Some  time  ago  he  gave  an  interview 
praising  the  establishment  of  a  two-price 
gold  system,  and  predicted  it  would  work  out 
without  disrupting  the  world's  moneys. 

His  prediction  was  vindicated  recently 
when  the  price  of  gold  in  Europe's  free 
markets  fell  close  to  the  official  inter -govern- 
ment price  of  $36  an  ounce. 

Prof.  Groves  wrote  the  foreword  for  Capital 
Times  EdltOT  and  Publisher  WilUam  T. 
Evjues  book.  "A Fighting  Editor." 

He  was  long  active  as  a  advocate  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  civic  auditorium  plans  for 
Madison. 

In  the  Legislature  Prof.  Groves  had  been 
Influential  in  developing  teacher  tenure  leg- 
islation. In  1933  he  served  on  the  State  Tax 
Conunlssion,  In  1934  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  Conflicting  Taxation,  and  at  other 
periods  on  the  Madison  Citizens  Committee 
on  Financial  Problems  and  the  Legislative 
Interim  Committee  on  Unemployment. 

A  native  of  Lodl,  Prof.  Groves  studied 
labor  relations  and  economics  at  Wisconsin, 
where  he  received  his  PhX).,  studied  law  at 
Harvard,  and  obtained  a  teaching  certificate 
from  UCLA. 

He  taught  history  and  physics  for  four 
years  in  Rice  Lake  and  Waupun  high  schools 
before  moving  to  the  UW  In  1924  to  teach 
taxation  and  public  finance. 

Subsequently  he  was  named  John  R.  Com- 
mons professor  of  economics. 

He  served  two  years  as  an  Instructor  and 
organizer  for  the  AFL  Labor  College. 

Until  retirement  in  May  1963,  Prof.  Groves 
taught  "The  Industrial  Society"  in  the  Inte- 
grated Liberal  Studies  program  at  Wisconsin. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  fre- 
quently served  as  consiiltant  and  adviser  in 
taxation  and  public  finance. 

Among  his  students  were  Walter  Heller, 
former  chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers;  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Horace  Wilkle;  Federal  Judge  and 
former  Gov.  John  Reynolds,  and  Leon  Ep- 
stein, former  dean  of  the  XTW  College  of 
Letters  and  Science. 

Prof.  Groves  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen, 
with  whom  he  worked  on  many  city  prob- 
lems and  organizations. 

Also  surviving  are  three  sons,  Thomas, 
Naperville,  111.,  a  researcher  for  Argonne 
Laboratories;  Steven,  Lexington,  Mass.,  a 
professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  Rod,  De  Kalb,  ni.,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Illinois;  a  daughter, 
Susan,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  two  sisters,  Susan, 
1420  Drake  St.:  and  Mrs.  Lema  Steckelberg, 
Lodl,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  3,  1969) 
Habold  M.  Groves,  Ex-Professor,  72 — Econ- 
omist Who  Wrote  First  Jobless-Pat  Law 
Is  Dead 

Harold  M.  Groves,  an  economist  and  tax 
expert  who  devised  the  nation's  first  unem- 
ployment compensation  law,  died  yesterday 
at  his  home  in  Madison,  Wis.  He  was  72 
years  old. 

Mr.  Groves  was  professor  emeritus  of  eco- 
nomlcs  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  had  taught  for  41  years  until  his  retire- 
ment In  June,  1968. 

He  first  came  to  national  prominence  dur- 
ing the  Depression.  The  Wisconsin  Legiala- 
tuie  had  refused  to  jmss  an  unemployment 


compensation  bill  that  had  been  drafted  by 
University  of  Wisconsin  economists.  Mr. 
Groves  himself  ran  for  the  State  Assembly  In 
1930,  won,  and  guided  the  bill  through  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Groves  was  widely  expected  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  tax  expert  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment by  the  incoming  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration, but  the  appointment  was  canceled 
by  Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  Mr. 
Groves  later  spoke  critically  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's economic  policies. 

In  1944  Mr.  Groves  wrote  "Production,  Jobs 
and  Taxes,"  a  prescription  for  a  smooth 
transition  to  a  postwar  economy,  for  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development.  He  ad- 
vocated a  broadly  based  personal  income  tax 
as  the  main  source  of  government  revenue 
thereafter. 

Although  he  never  held  an  official  position, 
Mr.  Groves  was  often  called  upon  to  assess 
the  Government's  economic  performance.  At 
a  symposium  of  economists  organized  In  1956 
by  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Groves  criticized 
the  Eisenhower  Administration's  allergy  to 
public  spending." 

He  was  appointed  to  an  advisory  panel  In 
1961  by  the  House  Judiciary  Coromlttee, 
which  was  studying  state  taxation  of  Inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  Groves  was  born  in  Lodl,  Wis.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In 
1919  and  received  his  PhX>  there  in  1927.  He 
Joined  the  faculty  the  same  year. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Helen 
Hoppes;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Susan  Bement; 
three  sons,  Thomas,  Steven,  and  Roderick; 
two  sisters  and  eight  grandchildren. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  im- 
finished    business    be    laid    before    the 

Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislativk  Clerk.  H Jl. 
13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bUI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  now 
that  the  hour  of  9:30  has  arrived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  the  question 
being  on  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  The 
Chair  advises  that  debate  on  this  sunend- 
ment  is  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  evenly  divided. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  physically  I  was  not 
able  to  be  here  last  night,  but  I  care- 
fully read  the  Record  this  morning,  and 


if  I  heretofore  had  high  regard,  as  I  have 
had,  for  the  distingui^ed  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  it  was  en- 
hanced even  further  last  night.  I  could 
not  help  but  think  of  the  comments  I 
had  made  before  2.000  members  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  ear- 
lier this  month  in  New  York,  many  of 
them  residents  of  New  York  City.  In  that 
speech  I  had  described  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  who  is  termed  a 
liberal,  as  one  of  the  great  believers  in 
the  free  enterprise  system  in  America 
and  a  man  who  understood  the  whole 
basic  principles  of  capitalism  better  than 
almost  any  man  I  know  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  do  not  know  what  a  "conservative" 
is  or  what  a  "liberal"  is  when  a  "liberal" 
is  fighting  to  protect  the  whole  essence 
of  our  economy  and  when  "conservatives" 
are  asking  for  protections  against  the 
workings  of  the  free  market  and  to  dis- 
rupt and  wreck  the  free  market,  using 
all  the  restrictive  devices  we  can  think 
of. 

As  I  read  the  debate  that  was  carried 
on  last  night  in  this  Chamber,  I  could  not 
help  but  tliink  of  the  same  arguments 
that  are  used  to  protect  and  impede  the 
flow  of  goods  coming  into  this  country 
from  abroad.  Such  import  restrictions 
would  impede  the  flow  of  goods  exported 
from  this  country  because  exports  are 
directly  related  to  imports  from  any  par- 
ticular country. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  that  the 
same  arguments  could  be  used  when  we 
have  a  textile  industry  that  has  moved 
from  New  England  to  the  South.  Why  not 
then  ask  for  protection  against  the  dis- 
ruption of  an  industry  in  one  part  (rf  the 
country  when  economic  forces  are  caus- 
ing it  to  move  to  another  part  of  the 
country?  Is  not  that  the  same  kind  of 
argument  that  could  be  used? 

Also,  if  we  are  going  to  go  to  that  ex- 
tent, we  could  just  as  well  protect  one 
industry  in  one  area  from  disruption  be- 
cause of  technical  innovations  that  have 
been  made.  We  might  as  well  say  that  If 
a  man  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice  boxes  and  someone  comes  along 
with  a  refrigerator,  we  had  better  protect 
the  workers  making  those  ice  boxes  from 
the  unfair  competition  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  refrigerators.  We  may  as  wen 
protect  the  manufacturers  of  buggies 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  automo- 
biles We  may  as  well  protect  manufac- 
turers of  piston  airplanes  against  the 
unfair  competition  of  the  jet. 

It  is  this  kind  of  logic  that  I  think  Is 
causing  us  to  distort  our  econtmiy. 

If  the  Senate  enacts  the  amendment 
before  us  today,  I  think  it  would  do  Irre- 
trievable damage.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment for  several  reasons.  I  think  it  is 
irrelevant,  I  think  It  is  hiconsistent.  I 
think  it  is  unconscionable.  I  think  It  u 
irresponsible.  I  think  it  will  create  un- 
employment. I  think  It  will  lower  the 
standard  of  Uvlng  of  Americans.  I  thins 
it  will  wreck  our  economic  trade  policy. 
I  think  it  shows  lack  of  appreciation 
and  consideration  of  what  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  Is. 

Let  me  go  back  over  these  poinB 
briefly.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  being  ir- 
relevant, this  Is  not  an  amendment  » 
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increase  Federal  revenue  or  bring  about 
any  reform  In  our  tax  laws.  It  is  a 
measure  purely  designed  to  limit  Imports 
and  protect  and  give  a  subsidy  to  manu- 
facturers who  might  otherwise  have 
to  adjust  because  of  international 
competition. 

It  is  not  a  revenue  measure.  This  coun- 
try has  long  since  abandoned  the 
thought  that  taxes  or  tariffs  on  imports 
are  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue. 
So  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  this 
particular  bill. 

It  further  strengthens  the  hand  of  the 
President  when  he  says  he  is  going  to 
veto  this  bill  if  it  does  not  fulfill  the 
function  and  purpose  we  set  out  to  ac- 
complish In  this  particular  bill.  I  for  one 
could  not  possibly  think  the  President 
would  sign  this  bill  if  it  had  this  amend- 
ment in  it.  which  is  so  totally  irrelevant 
to  the  purpose  of  the  measure  being  con- 
sidered by  this  body. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  srield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  to  join  him  in  commending  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  Aside  from  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular amendment  before  us,  It  seems  to 
me  it  should  be  rejected  on  the  same 
ground  that  some  other  amendments 
have  been  rejected,  and  on  which  some 
others  should  have  been  rejected. 

I  argued  yesterday,  for  example,  that 
one  of  the  sunendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  ) 
should  not  be  adopted  because  it  was 
campaign  reform,  not  tax  reform,  and 
the  bill  before  us  is  supposed  to  be  tax 
reform. 

As  one  who  served  a  number  of  years 
In  the  other  body.  I  must  say  frankly  that 
there  are  times  when  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  if  the  Senate  had  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness so  we  could  confine  our  de- 
liberations to  the  subject  addressed  in 
the  particular  bill  reported  to  the  Senate. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  questions  in- 
volving tariffs,  imports,  and  exports  are 
very  important  matters,  but  they  are  so 
important  that  they  should  be  dealt  with 
separately  and  after  very  careful  com- 
mittee hearings  and  consideration.  Aside 
from  the  merits  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment— and  I  am  sure  that  it  has  great 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  many  in  my  own 
State.  I  believe  the  amendment  should 
not  be  adopted  under  the  existing 
circumstances. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
assistant  minority  leader.  The  Senator 
again  has  demonstrated  his  clairvoyance 
in  this  area  and  his  full  imderstanding  of 
the  facts. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  this 
amendment  is  totally  irrelevtuit  to  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  pending  before  us. 
Tiiat  is  the  first  reason  why  I  would  be 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  second  reason  is  that  I  think  it  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  body.  We  are  trying 
to  reform  taxes,  bring  about  equity,  and 
we  are  reducing  the  tax  burden  on  some 
people,  particularly  low-Income  people 
and  middle-Income  people. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  &Ir. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  one 
who  agrees  with  much  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  let  me  also  say  that  the 
Senate  has  not  been  dealing  with  tax 
reform  in  the  last  2  weeks. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  accept  the  correction.  It 
is  why  I  am  coming  closer  and  closer 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  simply  could  not 
vote  for  the  bill  in  Its  present  condition. 
I  would  like  to  raise  the  further  point 
that  we  would  be  going  against  the  very 
thing  we  have  been  trying  to  acomplish — 
not  £u:tually  accomplishing,  but  trying 
to  accomplish  in  some  respects — because 
what  we  would  be  doing  by  this  measure 
would  be  raising  prices.  We  would  be  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  living  because  we 
would  be  subsidizing  the  ineflacient  in- 
dustries that  carmot  compete  on  the  same 
basis  for  the  consumer  dollar.  We  are 
going  to  raise  prices  by  taxing  the  con- 
sumer in  order  to  subsidize  the  producer. 

So  it  really  takes  the  heat  off  the  fight 
on  infiation.  The  biggest  weapon  we  can 
use  against  inflation  today  is  the  threat 
of  imports  if  our  prices  so  consistently  get 
higher. 

The  thing  that  will  hold  union  wage 
demands  down  is  the  facts  of  life  if  they 
see  themselves  faced  with  increasing 
competition  from  abroad.  Otherwise  pro- 
tected and  highly  cloistered,  they  can 
continue  to  raise  wages  and  companies 
will  simply  continue  to  charge  higher 
prices  for  every  single  product.  But, 
threatened  with  competition  from  abroad, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  start  thinking 
In  terms  of  economic  sanity  and  eco- 
nomic balance. 

So  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
say.  "Let  us  reduce  taxes  for  lower-In- 
come people."  and  then,  at  the  same  time, 
take  another  action  in  the  same  bUl  that 
inevitably  will  raise  prices  for  those  same 
consumers. 

Third,  I  believe  this  bill  is  unconscion- 
able. I  simply  beUeve  we  cannot,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  shift 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCry.  I  yield  myself  10  more 
minutes. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  must  leave  the  Chamber 
to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  hearings  at  5  minutes  td^  10. 
I  have  only  a  few  minutes;  and  because 
of  that,  I  would  very  much  appreciate  be- 
ing able  to  flnlsh  my  argument,  and  then 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  whatever  time 
may  be  required. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Just  one  point.  Ref- 
erence is  constantly  being  made  to  our 
amendment  as  "imconscionable."  Is  it 
not  within  the  Senator's  knowledge  that 
we  do  have  this  provision  and  authority 
for  the  President  within  the  Tariff  Act 
now,  in  section  1330,  and  also  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962?  What  the 
Senator  is  objecting  to  is,  for  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  written  into  law  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  WeU.  if  that  Is  txue.  If 


we  already  have  It,  why  should  we  enact 
this  amendment?  I  believe  the  present 
law  Is  more  understandable  and  clear 
than  this  amendment.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  said  last  night,  as  an  able 
lawyer  he  cannot  even  imderstand  the 
language  in  the  amendment,  and  as  a  law 
school  dropout  I  cannot  imderstand  the 
language,  either.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
President  would  apply  It.  It  applies  to 
every  country  in  the  world,  and  to  vir- 
tually every  disruption,  whatever  the 
company  may  be. 

TAr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  im- 
derstands  it  all  too  clearly.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  knows,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows.  We  have  had  hear- 
ings on  this  thing.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
a  lack  of  understanding,  or  unconscion- 
able conduct,  or  discrediting  the  Senate. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  reaffirm  to 
the  Executive  our  belief  that  he  should 
handle  these  foreign  trade  matters, 
rather  than  requesting  Congress,  and  the 
Senate  particularly,  to  pass  these  trade 
measures,  with  all  the  different  Items. 
We  are  trying  to  ask  the  President  to  use 
his  authority,  and  to  fix  that  authority 
over  there,  and  reiterate  it  one  more 
time,  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ings. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wish  that  on  his  own  time  he  would  ex- 
plain to  us.  then.  If  we  alrea^  have  this 
power  provided  in  the  law.  why  we  need 
a  second  measure  at  this  time. 

Second.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  explain 
why  it  Is  that  Congress,  which  has  al- 
ways had  and  cherished  this  power  and 
authority,  should  now  delegate  and  shift 
that  responsibility  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  say 
tliis  measure  is  imconscionable.  We  can- 
not shift  to  the  President,  already  over- 
burdened as  no  human  being  in  the 
world  today  is  overburdened  with  pres- 
sures of  all  conceivable  kinds,  the  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  when  there  is 
disruption  in  a  domestic  industry,  when 
he  should  impose  quotas,  or  when  he 
should  impose  higher  tariffs. 

I  think  that  responsibility  must  remain 
in  Congress;  and  those  who  think  other- 
wise are  motivated,  in  my  judgment,  by 
the  feeling  that  they  either  want  to  shift 
the  responsibility  and  get  it  away  from 
us  so  we  can  always  just  say  it  is  up  to 
the  President,  or  else  they  feel  that,  by 
exerting  pressure  in  election  years  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  they  can 
perhaps  get  a  better  bargain  than  by 
keeping  that  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longs, in  Congress. 

Fourth,  I  consider  this  measure  Irre- 
sponsible. It  is  Irresponsible  because  it 
is  irrelevant;  it  is  irresponsible  because 
it  is  inconsistent;  It  is  irresponsible  be- 
cause It  could  only  invite  a  veto.  If  we 
are  trying  to  kill  the  tax  reform  bill,  then 
this  would  be  the  way  to  do  it,  by  adding 
a  measure  like  this,  which  Is  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  message  given  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  just  2 
weeks  ago — a  brilliant  message  on  our 
foreign  economic  trade  policy.  In  that 
message  he  reiterated  consistently  the 
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policy  that  he,  as  Presldfint  of  the  United 
States,  felt  this  country  should  have, 
which  was  consistent  with  the  policy  that 
five  other  Presidents  have  enunciated 
since  1932. 

I  feel  also  that  we  should  defeat  this 
amendment  because,  in  essence,  I  believe 
it  will  actually  create  unemployment. 
Surely  we  cannot  sit  here  and  be  so  naive 
as  to  think  that  we  could  raise  tariffs,  or 
we  could  impose  quotas,  without  having 
the  whole  world  retaliate  against  us 
overnight.  In  fact,  I  could  name  dozens 
of  countries  that  are  Just  waiting  to  have 
the  United  States  of  America  impose  a 
quota  so  that  they  can  retaliate.  They 
have  been  at  this  business  far  longer 
than  we  have  been.  They  are  far  more  in- 
genious in  devising  ways  of  preventing  an 
American  product  from  coming  into  their 
markets.  They  are  the  ones  that  keep 
saying  it  is  unfair  for  them  to  compete 
with  the  highly  developed  industries  of 
the  United  States,  which  have  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  certain  types  of  technical 
knowledge,  and  which  have  almost  un- 
limited amounts  of  capital,  resources, 
skill,  and  automation.  So  the  producers 
in  those  countires  are  waiting  to  retaliate 
against  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  because  it  would 
rctually  create  unemployment,  and  be- 
cause other  countries  would  retaliate  by 
imposing  impwrt  quotas  and  it  would  stop 
or  imp>ede  our  exports  abroad,  I  further 
oppose  this  amendment.  I  maintain  it 
would  actually  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country.  A  standard  of  living 
is  made  up  of  the  wages  we  receive  and 
the  prices  we  must  pay  for  the  prod- 
ucts we  purchase  for  oiu"  standard  of 
living. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  measure  ever  im- 
posed and  implemented  by  the  President 
that  would  do  more  to  increase  prices  in 
this  coimtry,  and  thereby  lower  the 
standard  of  living,  in  addition  to  sacri- 
ficing hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
that  depend  upon  our  exports.  Three  and 
one-half  billion  other  people  across  the 
world  want  the  products  of  our  factories 
and  our  farms.  The  only  reason  they  can- 
not buy  more  of  them  is  that  they  can- 
not sell  us  enough  of  their  own  products. 

I  think  it  would  wreck  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  coimtry.  Other  countries 
would  retaliate — countries  like  Japan, 
that  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  light. 
I  could  not  be  more  harsh  in  my  criticism 
of  Japan's  foreign  economic  policy,  nor 
could  the  Senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
We  have  both  spoken  to  Japanese  ofiQ- 
cials  and  indicated  we  would  lead  the 
fight  to  retaliate  against  them  if  they 
did  not  open  up  their  country  to  the 
importation  of  products  as  well  as 
capital. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  I  feel,  that  we 
are  now  making  progress,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  made  considerable  progress 
in  recent  months.  We  would  simply  be 
reversing  that  process  if  we  were  to  start 
to  do  the  very  thing  we  have  been  warn- 
ing Japan  and  other  developed  nations 
of  the  world  against. 

Last.  I  think  this  amendment  misses 
the  whole  point  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  about 
time  we  stopped  considering  that  this 
should  be  a  producer's  economy,  and  rec- 


ognize that  it  is  not  our  only  job  to  come 
on  this  floor  and  fight  for  every  single 
vested  economic  interest  that  exists  in 
our  States. 

I  have  shoe  factories  in  Illinois,  I  have 
steel  mills  in  Illinois,  I  have  many  pro- 
ducer friends  who  come  down  to  me  and 
tell  me  their  tales  of  woe.  But  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  could  ever  come 
down  and  tell  me  that  they  had  more 
trouble  than  I  had,  for  25  years  in  in- 
dustry, in  the  highly  protected  photo- 
graphic products  industry,  with  imports 
flowing  in  from  Japan  and  Germany. 

I  took  the  position  then — for  25 
years — that  we  should  put  the  Interest 
of  the  country  ahead  of  those  of  any 
single  company,  that  we  simply  could 
not  ask  the  country  to  reverse  a  foreign 
economic  trade  policy  because  there  were 
adjustments  that  were  required  by  us 
because  of  imports. 

This  is  a  consumer  economy,  it  is  not 
a  producer  economy,  and  we  had  better 
start  to  have  some  recognition  that  we 
have  more  consumers  in  our  States  than 
we  have  producers.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  think  the  consumers  of  this  coim- 
try need  to  be  organized  better.  They 
had  better  get  a  better  lobby.  They  had 
better  get  a  better  understanding  as  to 
what  is  being  done  to  them  every  time 
we  start  to  tinker  with  the  whole  eco- 
nomic system  of  this  country  by  trying  to 
gerrymander  and  rig  up  the  sort  of  con- 
trols that  impede  the  free  flow  of 
products. 

It  is  about  time  we  say  to  the  con- 
sumer, "You  must  have  a  voice."  For 
that  reason,  I  have  introduced  a  strong 
consumer  bill  in  Congress.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  feel  certain  that  the  consumer  in- 
terests and  the  consumers  would  revolt, 
when  they  understand  what  we  would  be 
doing  to  them  with  this  amendment.  If 
they  understood,  every  single  consumer 
in  every  single  State  of  every  Senator 
who  would  vote  for  this  amendment 
would  be  calling  him  to  a  reckoning. 

As  I  say,  I  share  the  Senator  from 
New  York's  view  that  the  President  has 
ample  authority  to  redress  legitimate  im- 
port complaints.  And  I  also  believe  that 
the  Congress  was  too  strict  In  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  in  its  prescriptions 
as  to  eligibility  for  "escape  clause"  re- 
r-^f.  However,  the  President's  recom- 
mendations in  his  sound  message  to  the 
Congress  of  November  18,  1969,  on  in- 
ternational trade,  would  remedy  the 
problem  by  liberalizing  the  "escape 
clause"  criteria.  Tariff  or  quota  relief 
would  become  more  readily  available  to 
industries  seriously  injured  by  imports 
and  direct  economic  assistance  would  be 
easier  to  obtain  by  firms  and  workers 
under  the  President's  proposals. 

Foreign  trade  is  an  intricate  subject — 
as  are  taxation  and  tax  reform.  I  strongly 
share  the  belief  the  late  and  great  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen,  expressed  a  year  ago — when  the 
Senate  was  considering  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGs'  amendment  to  tax  legislation  that 
would  have  Imposed  import  quotas  on 
textiles — that  trade  proposals  requhre 
careful  hearing  and  deliberation  rather 
than  hasty  consideration  on  this  floor. 
If  only  for  this  reason  alone,  I  object  to 
Senator  Cotton's  proposed  amendment 
to  H.R.  13270. 


However,  I  object  for  a  more  basic 
reason  than  that.  As  Senator  Javfts  has 
said,  this  amendment  is  not  germane  to 
the  business  before  us — taxes  and  tax 
reform.  If  this  body  is  concerned  with 
matters  of  foreign  trade,  the  opportunity 
for  careful  consideration  of  this  subject 
will  be  afforded  in  1970,  when  hearings 
undoubtedly  will  be  held  on  President 
Nixon's  November  18  message  and  legis- 
lative recommendations  concerning  for- 
eign trade. 

As  the  President  stated  in  that  mes- 
sage— 

It  is  clear  that  the  trade  problems  of  the 
1970's  wiU  differ  significantly  from  those  of 
the  past.  New  developments  in  the  rapidly 
evolving  world  economy  will  require  new 
responses  and  new  initiatives. 

I  heartily  commend  the  President  for 
that  statement  and  for  ensuing  recom- 
mendations for  new  trade  legislation  that 
he  made  to  the  Congress.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  of  recognition  of  change  that  trade 
policy  for  the  1970's  must  be  fashioned. 

Policy  for  the  future  certainly  cannot 
be  advanced  by  the  kind  of  legislation 
Senator  Cotton  has  put  before  this  body 
today.  While  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  concern  that  the  President  have  the 
necessary  authority  to  defend  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  injurious  imports 
from  abroad,  I  call  his  attention  to  exist- 
ing legislation  providing  exactly  such  au- 
thority, as  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Let  us  be  on  with  the  compelling  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  and  leave  matters 
of  foreign  trade  to  appropriate  hearings 
in  1970.  We  then  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  time  objectively  to  review 
past  and  present  policy  and  to  chart  the 
course  for  the  future. 

To  describe  this  amendment  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  what  this  amendment 
really  calls  for  is  increasing  Government 
interference  in  the  flow  of  economic 
forces.  Yet  the  problems  of  U.S.  foreign 
trade  today  have  been  caused  by  Gov- 
ernment actions  and  policies. 

As  we  meet  today,  circumstances  are 
far  from  bright.  Some  $75  billion  in  Fed- 
eral deficits  over  the  past  8  years  have 
helped  create  rampant  Infiation  in  the 
United  States.  The  deficits  have  played  a 
major  role  in  wiping  out  our  traditional 
trade  surplus.  They  have  helped  produce 
a  $10.7  billion  annual  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  based  on  seasonally 
adjusted  figures  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1969. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  burdened  down  by 
a  complex  variety  of  controls  on  the  free 
fiow  of  capital.  In  Congress  and  in  the 
business  community,  we  hear  increasing 
calls  to  restrict  access  to  the  U.S.  market 
for  products  from  other  countries.  A 
tragic  war  continues  in  Vietnam,  drain- 
ing our  resources,  contributing  to  infla- 
tion and  harming  our  image  in  many 
nations. 

The  Government  is  tampering  with 
the  basic  free  flow  of  economic  forces 
while  its  proper  role  should  be  to  improve 
mechanisms  to  allow  these  basic  eco- 
nomic forces  to  operate  more  freely. 

I  deplore  the  role  of  Congress  today; 
The  effect  of  several  hundred  import 
limitation  bills  threatens  to  wreck  our 
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foreign  economic  trade  policy.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  name  is  not 
attached  to  a  single  one  of  these  bills. 
Now  we  have  an  amendment  before  us 
which  would  affect  all  commodities. 

Domestically,  we  have  rising  prices  and 
wages.  It  is  difficult  to  blame  labor  for 
wanting  more,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to 
blame  business  for.  passing  on  their  in- 
creased costs  to  customers.  Yet,  sooner 
rather  than  later,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
fact.  Unit  labor  costs  are  soaring,  m  1968, 
the  increase  in  hourly  compensation  out- 
stripped increases  in  productivity  by 
more  than  4  percent.  Such  inflationary 
wage  increases  rob  us  all  of  purchasing 
power,  pick  the  pockets  of  those  who  are 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  undermine  the 
Job  security  of  American  workers  and 
seriously  damage  our  position  in  com- 
petitive world  markets.  As  inflation  has 
accelerated,  our  manufactured  goods 
have  become  less  and  less  competitive  in 
world  markets.  This  is  why  I  strongly 
opposed  repeal  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  It  is  vitally  needed  to 
help  American  industry  remain  com- 
petiUw. 

What,  then,  is  the  outiook  for  U.S. 
foreign  trade? 

Looking  ahead,  I  see  the  prospect  of  a 
brighter  day  for  domestic  economic  sta- 
bility, which,  in  time,  may  ease  current 
pressures  for  restrictive  trade  policies. 
President  Nixon  is  determined  to  bring 
the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end.  He  has 
also  demonstrated  the  kind  of  needed 
fiscal  responsibility  to  stem  inflation. 
There  has  been  a  budget  surplus  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  there  should  be 
one  next  year.  I  am  confldent  that  the 
administration  will  bring  inflation  under 
control.  This  would  be  the  largest  single 
factor  In  improving  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  U.S.  goods  in  world  trade.  And 
this  is  why  I  fully  concur  in  this  anti- 
Inflation  program.  Domestic  economic 
stability  is  a  prerequisite  to  export 
growth  and  the  natural  curbing  of  im- 
ports. The  President's  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram is  a  must  and  I  support  extension 
of  the  surtax  and  curbing  unnecessary 
Federal  expenditures,  including  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  miUtary  spending. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  remove  bar- 
riers many  other  countries  have  erected. 
Clearly,  many  of  the  practices  engaged 
in  by  our  trade  competitors  are  unfair 
to  the  United  States  and  world  trade 
interests. 

The  Common  Market  common  agri- 
cultural policy,  for  example,  has  severely 
and  unjustly  hindered  our  domestic  ag- 
ricultural sector  and  damaged  our  tiade 
balances.  While  UJ3.  nonagricultural 
trade  rose  by  approximately  12  percent 
between  1967  and  1968,  agricultural 
trade  declined  by  close  to  3  percent.  I 
believe  recent  exchange  rate  changes  in 
Prance  and  Germany  have  begun  to 
awaken  our  friends  in  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  to  the  headaches  that 
can  arise  from  such  an  exclusive  policy. 
AS  subsidy  payments  rise  to  burdensome 
levels,  the  Common  Market  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  negotiate  a  reasonable  solution. 

Japanese  restrictions  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  appropriate  to  a  devel- 
oping country  than  to  one  with  a  highly 
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developed  economy.  Japan  will  probably 
have  a  $1.5  billion  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  this  year.  Japanese  trade 
policy  has  played  a  major  role  in  arous- 
ing the  UJ3.  business  community  and 
the  Congress  to  call  for  protection  from 
foreign  imports.  Japan  must  realize  that 
if  such  actions  are  taken,  they  will  pay 
a  heavy  price.  It  behooves  Japan  now  to 
liberalize  its  trade  policies  and  take  steps 
more  suitable  for  the  powerfully  devel- 
oped industrialized  country  that  she 
now  is. 

The  time  is  fEist  approaching  then 
when  a  new  round  of  negotiations  must 
be  scheduled  on  the  issue  of  nontariff 
barriers.  Preliminary  work  has  com- 
menced in  Geneva  under  GATT's  aus- 
pices. 

Let  the  administration,  then,  com- 
mence now  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
Nixon  round  on  nontariff  barriers  and 
let  it  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  this  area. 

But  let  us  take  positive  and  construc- 
tive steps  which  will  stimulate  trade  and 
remove  barriers,  not  create  new  ones. 

We  can  improve  our  performance  in 
credit  extension,  insurance,  and  guaran- 
tee programs.  The  Export-Import  Bank, 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  Keams 
has  begun  to  guarantee  loans  of  foreign 
financial  institutions  to  finance  pur- 
chases of  TJS.  exports.  The  Bank  has 
also  agreed  to  extend  direct  credits  to 
foreign  financial  institutions  on  a  selec- 
tive basis  for  relending  to  private  for- 
eign enterprises  to  purchase  U.S. 
products. 

As  good  a  Job  as  Eximbank  Is  doing, 
I  believe  we  need  to  expand  its  authority 
to  meet  the  longer  credit  terms  that  com- 
petitors of  U.S.  businesses  can  now  offer 
through  Government  assistance.  The  ad- 
vantage frequentiy  runs  to  3  or  more 
years.  Terms  of  interest  are  also  a  major 
cause  for  loss  of  foreign  trade  offers.  Un- 
der present  commercial  or  Eximbank 
financed  arrangements,  American  ex- 
ports must  charge  8  to  11  percent  inter- 
est, as  against  a  subsidized  rate  of  5  to 
6  percent  by  foreign  competitors.  If  we 
are  serious  about  expanding  our  foreign 
trade,  we  should  more  earnestly  explore 
the  possibility  of  conferring  authority 
upon  the  Eximbank  to  discount  paper 
under  subsidy  arrangement  or  else  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Reserve  to  provide 
direct  subsidized  credit.  And,  while  we 


are  at  it,  more  serious  attention  should  be 
given  to  taking  the  Eximbank  out  from 
under  budgetary  restrictions  so  that  com- 
mitted loan  accounts  are  not  charged 
against  current  appropriations. 

The  tax  treatment  of  U.S.  foreign  trade 
operations  also  must  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized. The  Treasury  has  proposed  that 
American  corix>rati(ms  be  allowed  to 
establish  subsidiaries  within  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  selling  goods 
overseas.  Payments  of  UjS.  taxes  could 
be  postponed  so  long  as  the  revenue  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  foreign  trade  and 
export  activity.  This  provision  would  en- 
able U.S.  exporters  tc  compete  more 
fairly  against  foreign-owned  or  foreign- 
based  businesses  abroad  which  benefit 
from  tax  preferences  and  tax  shelters. 
Such  corporations  could  also  counter 
the  establishment  of  subsidiaries  over- 
seas and  thereby  aid  our  domestic  Job 
market  and  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion, 

I  believe  we  should  gain  the  permission 
of  GATT  to  subsidize  XJB.  exporters  on 
some  percentage  basis,  for  example,  5  or 
10  percent,  at  such  times  when  we  are  in 
overall  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Many  European  members,  under  the 
value-added  tax  arrangement,  grant  sub- 
sidies to  exporters  even  when  the  econ- 
omy is  in  heavy  trade  and  payments  sur- 
plus. I  believe  the  United  States  should 
be  able  to  employ  the  same  authority  in 
cases  where  we  are  In  payments  deficit. 
Foreign  nations  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  retaliate  under  such  conditions. 

But,  let  me  restate  my  conviction  that 
healthy  open  economies  and  vigorous 
freer  trade  are  an  essential  foundation 
for  prosperous  democratic  societies.  We 
are  threatened  today  with  trade  restric- 
tions and  retaliations.  Some  in  this  very 
body  are  egging  us  (xi  to  engage  in  similar 
behavior.  We  must  resist  these  forces 
while  at  the  same  time  taking  action  to 
expand  freer  trade.  If  we  are  reasonable 
and  firm,  I  believe  most  nations  will  re- 
spond favorably  to  our  leadership. 

To  show  how  important  exports  are 
to  U.S.  workers,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoeo  a 
table  showing  amounts  of  principal  com- 
modities exported  in  1968  and  the  first 
half  of  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  BY  HALF  YEARS,  1968-69 
|ln  millions  of  dallars] 


1968 


1969 


Commodity 


Janusry- 
Juna 


Juiy- 
DocamlMr 


Total 
1968 


JiniMry- 
Jum 


Nonagricultural  producte,  (otil 

Engines,  turbines,  and  parts 

Agricultural  machinery;  tractors  and  parts. 

Computers  and  parts. 

Construction  and  maintenance  equipment! 

Materials  handling  equipment 

Other  nonelectrical  machinery ^ 

Electrical  power  machinery , 

Telecommunications  apparatus 

Other  eieclrical  machinery 

New  automobiles 

Automotive  parts 

Commercial  motor  vatiielM 

Civilian  aircraft.. 

Military  aircraft 

Ottier  transport  •quiptncot.. 


13.658 


14,314 


27,972 


15.148 


536 

524 

1.0CO 

557 

438 

435 

823 

473 

219 

268 

«7 

3U 

168 

187 

240 

1,628 

3S5 

462 
3,330 

I7> 

222 

247 

1, 702 

1,834 

259 

273 

532 

282 

263 

272 

535 

3B3 

604 

615 

1,21> 

714 

522 

450 
781 

972 
1,530 

523 

749 

303 

320 

•23 

310 

725 

681 

1.406 

701 

115 

293 

401 

332 

356 

315 

(70 

434 
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U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  BY  HALF  YEARS.  1968-69-Continu«J 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1968 


1969 


Coinniodity 


January- 
June 


July- 
December 


Total 
1968 


January- 
June 


Chemical  elements  and  compounds 608  633  1,241  M8 

Plastic  materials  and  resins V*  316  590  27/ 

K'--^''^ :::::::        4^         ^1        [Ssl  ifJ 

l;?:,j;;t^~r^^;;;;;;;::::::::::::::::::::::::-         I         I         I  I 

Professional  and  controlling  instruments Z36  Z34  4/u  ii* 

Pulp:  paper  and  manutKfures 389  433  8Z2  w 

Other  nonagricultural  products 3.155 3,  Z72  6, 42/  i,  4U6 

Agricultural  products,  toUl , 3.119 3.108 6.227 ^.632 

Whut  556  437  993  351 

S^' ....       361        373        734        259 

s^SeVn, :::::;;:::::;::::::::: 354    456    sio    328 

Unmanutaetured  tohaeco 2»  315  524  192 

Cotton  288  171  459  157 

Ottieragricuituraiprwtiicbi;;""! '.351  1.356  2.707  1,345 

Note:  Data  are  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Vietnam  war.  However,  I  must  say  that 

Senator  yield?  through  the  years  I  have  worked  side  by 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield.  side   with  him   on   this   one  particular 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  subject  area, 

grateful  to  the  Senator  for  the  statement  We  did  television  and  radio  programs 

he  has  made.  together  when  I  was  in  business  and  he 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  was  in  the  Senate.  We  consistently  saw 

of  the  Senator  has  expired.  eye  to  eye.  And  he  has  had  the  enlight- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  ened  viewpoint  of  one  of  the  finest  eccn- 

myseif  5  minutes.  omists  of  this  country.  And  although 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Paul  Douglas  was  considered  a  liberal — 

ator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  and  by  some  an  extreme  liberal — he  has 

minutes.  more  confidence  in  the  American  econ- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  omy  and  a  free  trade  economic  policy 

grateful  to  the  Senator  for  the  statement  and  how  the  business  world  must  oper- 

he  has  made.  ate  to  serve  the  consumers  than  any 

I  will,  on  my  own  time,  deal  with  the  other  man  I  know  who  was  an  economist 

questions  that  have  been  raised  by  the  as  well  as  a  legislator. 

Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  am  very  proud  and  honored  to  be 

The   Senator    from    Illinois    is   quite  able  to  carry  on  his  work  in  this  area, 

right.  The  Cotton  amendment  is  not  the  I  would  never  want  it  to  be  felt  that 

same  as  the  provisions  of  the  act  with  even  though  we  cannot  make  up  for  his 

respect  to  escape  clause  relations,  and  so  lack  of  presence  on  the  floor,  many  of 

forth.  And  in  addition,  even  if  it  were,  his  good  works  would  be  lost  because  of 

it  is  a  fine  argument  for  not  having  it,  the  turnout  of  an  election, 

as  the  Senator  has  said.  I  am  very  grateful  for  my  colleague 

My  point  in  asking  the  Senator  to  bringing  his  name  into  the  debate  at 

yield  is  so  that  I  might  recall  that  last  this  time.  He  was  a  champion  for  the 

night,  when  I  started  to  speak,  I  was  in-  cause  of  the  consumer  and  a  believer  in 

spired  by  the  memory — although  he  is  the  American  free  enterprise  system,  as 

still  very  much  with  us,  but  no  longer  in  exemplified  by  the  positions  he  took  year 

the  U.S.  Senate — of  Paul  Douglas,  Sen-  after  year  in  this  regard, 

ator  Percy's  predecessor  whom  the  Sen-  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 

ator  from  Illinois  cherishes.  tor  has  made  two  points  which  seem  to 

I  said  that  my  labors  do  not  seem  very  me  to  be  critically  important  and  very 

arduous  or  even  Important  compared  to  deserving  of  comment, 

the  struggle  waged  on  the  floor  for  years  One  point  that  he  has  made  concerns 

by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  in  re-  the  liberal  and  conservative.  How  Is  it 

spect  of  an  open  or  a  closed  U.S.  econ-  that  in  trade,  it  is  the  liberals  who  are 

omy.  for  the  conservative  position  of  an  open, 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  not  only  in  competing  world  and  an  open,  compet- 
thls  matter,  but  also  in  many  other  ing  country,  whereas  It  is  the  con- 
things,  the  Senator  is  distinguished  him-  servative  who  takes  the  position  of  want- 
self  as  a  Senator  of  independence,  fore-  ing  to  close,  regulate,  and  shut  off  com- 
sight,  and  statesmanship.  And  I  think  petition  both  for  the  consumer  and  for 
he  would  feel  as  I  feel,  more  than  any-  the  producer. 

thing  else,  well  worthy  of  the  line  of  The  second  point  which  I  think  is 

succession  in  which  Paul  Douglas  stood,  critically  important — and  which  I  made 

I  thank  the  Senator.  inadequately  compared  to  the  way  in 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  which  the  Senator  made  it— is  the  ques- 

the  Senator  for  reminding  me  of  that  tion  of  looking  at  our  coimtry  through 

section  of  his  comments.  I  read  them  this  the  eyes  of  other  producers  in  other 

morning  with  the  same  deep  feelings  that  countries    and    what    they    fear   from 

I  know  he  has  used  in  expressing  them,  us,  a  great  colossus  of  technology  and 

I  have  differed  with  Paul  Douglas  in  enterprise, 

years  past  on  some  matters.  I  suppose  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  protectionist 

the  most  prominent   matter   was  the  world,  they  would  be  a  lot  more  afraid 


than  we  would.  I  think  if  we  give  them 
half  an  opportimity,  we  can  get  along. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Resident,  they  have 
good  reason  to  fear  us,  because  after  the 
war,  we  dominated  the  world  economical- 
ly in  a  way  which,  had  we  not  been  a 
people  of  rather  sporting  and  rather 
warm  and  broad  feelings,  could  have 
easily  imposed  a  tyranny  on  the  world,  a 
tyranny  with  which  we  were  charged 
in  many  quarters  with  having  imposed, 
even  though  it  was  economic. 

This  represents  a  real  fear  by  foreign 
businessmen,  foreign  producers,  and  for- 
eign manufacturers.  That  is  a  very 
healthy  observation  to  inject  into  the  de- 
bate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  put  it 
extremely  well  from  the  international 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  were  proposed  in  the  par- 
liament of  India,  I  might  well  under- 
stand it.  After  all,  developing  nations 
see  things  differently.  And  200  years  ago 
something  like  this  might  have  been 
appropriate  for  our  coimtry.  However, 
for  us  to  deal  in  fear,  for  us  to  be  deal- 
ing as  a  country  that  thinks  it  needs 
this  kind  of  protection  and  needs  to  have 
Congress  give  this  kind  of  authority  to 
the  President  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  role  a  developed,  rich  nation,  the 
most  powerful  economic  nation  on  earth 
has  today. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  our 
colleagues  about  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  imagine  that  we  can  say 
on  the  one  hand  we  should  support  the 
President  and  on  the  other,  when  he 
has  made  it  so  immistakably  clear  on  this 
issue,  that  we  should  try  to  force  author- 
ity on  him  and  try  to  force  him  into  a 
position  of  taking  responsibility  when 
he  does  not  want  it  and  does  not  feel 
it  should  be  appropriately  taken. 

I  quote  once  again  one  sentence  from 
the  letter  addressed  to  the  honorable 
Russell  B.  Long,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  from  the  General 
Coimsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

He  states: 

On  l>ehalf  of  the  administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Is  opposed  to  the  en- 
actment  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

If  we  want  to  support  our  President, 
let  us  do  it..  And  this  is  a  good  chance 
to  do  it  during  the  consideration  of  this 
legislative  matter,  in  which  we  have  full 
responsibility  and  authority. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  given 
heretofore,  I  vigorously  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong 
for  the  country  to  do  it.  And  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  wrong  bill  on  which  to  im- 
pose such  an  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  now  for  one  reason.  I  would  deep- 
ly appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  speak  on  the  opposition 
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time.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  under 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
some  time  to  me  in  wtiich  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  a  speech  made  about 
supporting  the  President.  I  went  around 
here  trying  to  get  eversijody  to  support 
the  President  for  the  last  3  months.  I 
think  we  are  making  real  progress  now. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  harken  to  the  memory  of  the 
former  Senator  from  Illinois,  Paul  E>oug- 
las,  whom  I  never  really  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  intimately.  However,  since 
we  are  talking  about  liberalism  and  free 
trade,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the 
Kennedy  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
and  the  Kennedy  rotmd  itself  for  ex- 
panding trade  and  removing  tariffs  and 
liberalizing  free  tr£ule  was  attributed  to 
President  John  F.  Kermedy  because  of  his 
leadership  in  this  regard.  \ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  U^nk 
that  all  Presidents  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  look  at  the  total  pictiu-e^ 
have  had  this  position.  Every  single  Pres- 
ident from  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
has  been  consistent  in  national  trade 
policy.  By  this  amendment,  we  are  at- 
temping  to  junk  totally  everything  that 
we  have  learned  during  the  past  35  years. 

I  had  conversations  with  former  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  this  very  subject.  He 
was  considerably  enlightened.  He  rec- 
ognized that  world  trade  could  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  freedom  of  U.S.  trade 
policies  from  restrictions  Euid  the  removal 
of  barriers  erected  for  that  purpose. 
He  dedicated  himself  to  that  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  also  ap- 
preciates the  fact  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  used  the  same  authority  as 
enunciated  in  the  Cotton  amendment  in 
order  to  obtain  the  long-term  arrange- 
ment between  34  countries  on  cotton 
textiles. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  he  used  authority  which 
he  possessed,  and  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  still  possesses  such  author- 
ity, and  if  that  authority  is  adequate  for 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  I  carmot  see  why  we  should 
delay  passage  of  this  tax  reform  bill  by 
imposing  the  very  same  land  of  authority 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  says  the 
President  already  has.  Is  this  not  redun- 
dant? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  redimdant  in 
that  context,  but  not  according  to  the 
Executive;  because,  while  we  tell  him  he 
has  the  authority,  he  keeps  rurming  over 
asking  us  to  put  this  in,  which  is  sub- 
stantially what  we  threatened  at  his  re- 
quest with  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Sato  just  2  weeks  ago. 

Now  we  put  into  an  amendment  what 
the  President,  himself,  requested  by  way 
of  a  letter  to  be  used  In  his  conferences 


with  Prime  Minister  Sate,  Mid  it  Is  now 
called  unconscionable  and  redundant. 

Of  course,  we  are  trying  to  carry 
through  a  policy  of  consistent  free  trade, 
and  I  will  exchange  comments  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  about  the  lan- 
guage and  the  wording  and  how  un- 
conscionable and  how  un-iuiderstandable 
this  thing  is. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  if  the  late  President  Kennedy  were 
alive  today,  he  would  be  asking  today, 
under  these  circumstances,  for  this  au- 
thority, or  would  he  be  taking  exactly  the 
same  position  President  Nixon  has 
taken? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  beUeve  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  be  acting  under  the 
present  authority,  and  I  have  said  that 
time  and  again  when  I  could  not  get 
President  Johnson  to  do  it,  when  I  could 
not  get  President  Nixon  to  do  it.  They 
both  talked  about  it,  but  they  did  not  act, 
and  I  am  trying  to  motivate  the  President 
into  action.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ide, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly of  Wje  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
authori^d  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks 
and  Copyrights,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute, 
to  learn  whether  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  proposes  to  use  any  time 
now.  If  not,  I  will  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  say,  in  regard 
to  the  statement  that  President  Johnson 
would  not  act  in  time  of  crisis,  that  I 
never  found  that  to  be  a  fact.  I  found 
that  when  there  was  a  real  crisis  and 
action  was  warranted.  President  Johnson 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  action. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  desire  to  use  any  time? 
If  not,  I  will  proceed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  this  matter  was 
well  debated  last  night.  It  is  at  taJs  desire 
that  we  have  2  hours  this  morning.  The 


Senator  from  Slinois  has  just  talked 
about  how  sad  it  is  to  delay  this  bill  by 
discussing  the  benighted  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  less  intelligent  Members  of 
the  body.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
delay.  The  only  speech  I  intend  to  make 
this  morning  is:  Let  us  vote. 

So  the  Senator  can  go  ahead  and  use 
his  time.  I  hope  I  will  not  have  to  use 
mine,  because  I  cannot  see  that  it  helps 
anybody. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  fine. 

1 3rield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
and  the  country  were  well  served  last 
night.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  will 
be  today,  but  I  think  that  what  I  did  last 
night  was  essential  to  our  national  health 
and  security  and  future.  I  hope  I  have 
other  such  times  in  the  Senate.  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  a  very  important 
issue  is  at  stake  here  and  that  it  is  my 
duty  and  that  of  every  other  Senator  who 
is  similarly  motivated  to  lay  it  before  the 
Senate. 

The  issue,  I  repeat,  is  what  I  tried  to 
put  before  the  Senate  last  night.  It  has 
three  elements: 

One,  this  amendment  is  completely  ir- 
relevant to  this  bill,  absolutely  so,  and 
should  be  tested  on  that  ground;  and  I 
will  propose  in  due  course  to  do  so. 

Two,  tills  amendment  endeavors  to 
change,  in  an  amendment  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  which  is  irrelevant  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  not  only  the  existing  carefully 
considered  and  drafted  legislation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  trade  field,  but  also, 
it  aborts — and  I  say  this  to  my  fellow 
Republicans — the  President's  own  inten- 
tion. I  will  demonstrate  that  completely 
in  a  moment,  from  his  message  delivered 
to  us  on  November  18. 

Three,  it  is  unworthy  of  the  Senate  to 
adopt  an  amendment  which  will  signal 
to  all  mankind  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  going  protectionist 
at  the  very  moment  when  there  is  the 
gravest  dimger  of  a  trade  war  in  the 
world. 

Therefore,  the  Senate's  views  are  es- 
sentially dictated  by  a  very  local  and 
sectional  interest,  which  I  do  not  in  any 
way  depreciate,  and  on  which  I  make  no 
findings  as  to  the  general  interest  in  the 
country.  If  Senators  feel  that  they  have  a 
particular  sectional  interest  which  should 
prevail  in  a  given  case,  it  is  their  duty  to 
fight  for  it.  But  it  is  also  the  duty  of  other 
Senators  who  see  the  total  of  the  national 
interest  to  fight  at  least  as  hard  in  order 
to  prevent  what  could  be  a  disaster  for 
the  country,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
my  undertaking  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? ; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  25  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Taking  these  arguments, 
in  turn,  I  said  that  this  endeavor  to  re- 
verse existing  law  and  this  question  have 
been  challenged. 

Mr.  PROXMIRj].  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  now,  or  would  he 
prefer  to  do  so  later? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguish 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  tram 
New  York  on  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
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most  remarkable  performances  I  have 
seen  in  the  12  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate. 

I  was  in  the  Chamber  last  night  when 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  called 
up  his  amendment.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
think  NoRRis  Cotton  is  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and,  of  course,  I  respect  him  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  a  man  who 
has  demonstrated  again  and  again  his 
ability  in  this  area  and  his  great  concern 
and  knowledge. 

However,  what  the  Senator  from  New 
-9^  York  did  last  night  is  unusual,  because 
the  Senate  was  sweeping  along  with  an 
amendment  which  has  great  popular  ap- 
peal and.  on  the  face  of  it,  great  merit. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  whether,  to  his 
knowledge,  there  were  an:'  hearings  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  in 
the  Finance  Committee  on  this  very  far- 
reaching  amendment  which  is  before  the 
Senate,  which  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  told  the  Senate  would 
give  up,  in  his  view,  control  over  tariff 
policy  to  the  President  of  the  United 
^  States,  would  surrender  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  know  of  none  whatever. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  gracious  statement  about 
me.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  him  that 
the  President  has  asked  for  a  new  test  al- 
together different  from  the  one  that  is  in 
the  Trade  Act  now,  and  different  from 
the  one  contained  in  Senator  Cotton's 
amendment. 

The  President  says  in  his  message: 

I  recommend  the  liberalization  of  the  es- 
cape clause  to  provide,  for  industries  ad- 
versely affected  by  Import  competition,  a  test 
that  will  be  simple  and  clear:  Belief  should 
be  available  whenever  increased  Imports  are 
the  primary  cause  of  actual  or  potential 
serious  Injury. 

I  shall  read  that  again: 

Relief  should  be  available  whenever  In- 
creased Imports  of  a  primary  cause  of  actual 
or  potential  serious  Injury. 

Now  I  should  like  to  read  what  Sen- 
ator Cotton's  amendment  says: 

(2)  the  foreign  country  producing  such 
commodity  Is  Imposing  restrictions  (by 
means  of  quotas,  Import  licenses,  tariffs, 
taxes,  or  otherwise)  against  the  Importation 
Into  such  foreign  country  of  articles  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States, 

The  key  comparison  is  on  page  1  in 
lines  7  through  10  of  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment which  states: 

(1)  the  Importation  of  any  commodity 
from  a  foreign  country  Is  at  such  levels  so 
as  to  disrupt  the  domestic  market  or  la 
causing  Injury  to  Industries,  firms,  or  work- 
ers m  the  United  States,  and 

I  catmot  see  the  remotest  relation- 
ship or  comparison,  except  for  the  use 
of  the  one  word  "injury,"  between  this 
definition  and  the  President's  requested 
definition,  or  the  definition  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Act  which  reads: 

The  President  may  proclaim  such  Increase 
In  or  the  Imposition  of  any  duty  or  other  Im- 
port restriction  on  the  article  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  serious  Injury — 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  those 
words:  "causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  Injury  to  such  industry  as  he  de- 


termines to  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  serious  injury  to  such  industry." 

The  courts  have  a  stack  of  cases  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  a  great  many 
cases  interpreting  "serious  injury."  There 
is  sdways  a  major  argument  about 
whether  or  not  the  serious  injury  is  at- 
tributable to  imports  or  how  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  clarify  that. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  find  the  word 
"disrupt"  anywhere  or  to  bring  in  a  defi- 
nition which  will  be  credible  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  passing  any  such  operative  statute 
which  is  based  on  an  imdefinable  con- 
cept or  one  so  broad  a  concept  that  the 
President  could  do  anything  he  pleases. 

If  one  uses  the  word  "disrupt"  liter- 
ally, everyone  disrupts.  A  tariff  disrupts, 
any  regulation  disrupts.  The  United 
States,  imder  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Adjustment  Act  is  disrupting  in  all 
commodities  in  wtiich  it  imposes  quotas. 
I  can  read  the  list. 

In  addition  I  do  not  understand  this 
situation.  Our  farmers  now  have  $2.6 
billion  worth  of  exports  a  year.  We  are 
complaining  against  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  say  they  are  messing  up  the 
world  because  they  want  to  turn  protec- 
tionist. Here  we  give  them  an  open  in- 
vitation. I  do  not  understand  it.  The 
farm  bloc  is  supposed  to  understand  the 
farmer.  I  do  not  imderstand  anything 
like  this. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  what  I  said  about  President 
Johnson  taking  action  when  there  was  a 
crisis  and  action  was  needed,  we  htid  a 
case  of  Common  Market  countries  under- 
taking to  submerge  our  dairy  market  in 
the  United  States  and  President  Johnson, 
under  existing  law,  took  action  and 
established  quotas  which  really  saved 
the  Anierican  dairy  industry  from  dis- 
aster. That  is  in  the  law  now. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  give  President 
Johnson  aU  the  credit  I  can  because  he 
did  not  take  all  my  advice. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  distinguiished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  this 
language  to  the  Senate : 

Pursuant  to  authority  Important  restric- 
tions are  presently  applied  In  the  United 
States  against  Imports  In  certain  specified 
dairy  products  and  also  on  cotton,  wheat, 
and  peanuts. 

So  right  now  we  are  disrupting. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  if  it  is  not  true 
that  if  some  Senator  took  the  message 
and  extracted  from  it  the  legislative  pro- 
posals and  introduced  them  as  amend- 
ments on  this  bill  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  protest  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  because  we  would  have  short- 
circuited  the  hearing  process,  there 
would  have  been  no  legislative  hearings, 
and  no  one  could  have  appeared  and  tes- 
tified for  or  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  a  great 
man  and  a  man  with  vast  experience,  in  a 
sense  is  doing  this. 

Let  us  assume 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  have  the  floor.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  How  many  hearings  did 
they  hold  on  the  social  security  amend- 
ments? How  many  hearings  were  held  on 
all  of  the  many  amendments  that  have 
been  tacked  on  to  this  bill?  It  is  a  little 
ridiculous  to  wail  and  wring  one's  hands 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  hold  hearings.  We  have  in 
the  tax  bill  so  many  matters  on  which 
the  committee  had  no  hearings  that 
one  can  hardly  count  them.  This  is 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  good  Jriend  from  New 
Hampshire  it  is  true  that  no  hearings 
were  held  on  some  matters  involved  in 
the  tax  bill  and  that  is  regrettable.  How- 
ever, extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
most  provisions  that  have  been  offered 
and  agreed  to;  although  not  all  of  them. 
In  this  case  we  have  a  completely 
different  kind  of  consideration.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  made  the  point. 
This  amendment  is  not  relevant.  This 
is  a  trade  matter  and  the  amendment 
goes  very  far.  Here,  above  all,  we  should 
have  hearings. 

When  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  was 
passed,  and  it  is  not  as  far  reaching  as 
this,  there  were  extensive  hearings  which 
took  many  weeks  and  months.  Under 
these  circumstances,  where  we  have 
something  that  is  not  relevsmt  to  a  tax 
bill  and  something  that  is  very  far 
reaching  and  something  which  runs 
counter  to  the  proposal  of  the  President, 
we  should  have  a  record  and  we  should 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  outstand- 
ing service  in  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  so  ably. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  now  to 
proceed  to  a  few  other  points  with  respect 
to  the  amendment,  I  promised  yesterday 
I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate what  Is  being  jecpardized  here,  and 
what  we  are  deahng  with,  especially  in 
terms  of  money  and  jobs.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States,  export  and 
import,  is  estimated  to  provide  jobs  for 
4.5  milUon  Americans.  Mr.  President,  I 
repeat  that  figure:  4.5  million  Americans. 
The  trade  amounts  to  in  excess  of  $70 
million  a  year. 

While  it  is  easy  to  fix  our  attention  on 
shoes  and  textiles,  what  about  fixing  our 
attention  on  agriculture,  which  I  refer- 
red to  before,  where  our  agriculture  ex- 
ports, on  the  whole,  run  to  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  billion  a  year 
every  6  months,  according  to  the  record 
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of  1968,  and  $2,632  billion  for  the  period 
January  to  June  of  1969. 

Mr.  "THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  if  the  figure  which 
the  Senator  referred  to  includes  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  funds  we  send  and  do  not  get 
cash  for  but  merely  a  credit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  understand  the  fig- 
ures the  Senator  has  referred  to  do  in- 
clude that  amoimt.  If  that  is  the  case 
it  would  hardly  be  a  fair  figure  to  use 
because  the  farmers  in  our  country  do 
not  actually  see  that  money. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  will  check  to  determine 
that  information.  But  even  with  it,  it 
is  a  fair  figure  because  it  represents 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  American 
farmer,  whether  he  gets  it  from  other 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  or  in  for- 
eign dollars. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  it  comes  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  know,  but  he  gets  it 
from  other  taxpayers  who  are  not  farm- 
ers and  I  feel  that  is  a  legitimate  source 
of  income  to  him. 

Mr.  "THURMOND.  Do  we  not  now  have 
millions  of  dollars  known  as  counterpart 
funds  in  other  countries  that  we  will 
probably  never  use  growing  out  of  this? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  All  the  Senator  is  making 
is  a  foreign  aid  argument.  I  say  the 
fanner  gets  the  money  out  of  other  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  but  he  gets 
it.  I  will  check  on  the  figures  and  the 
amount  of  Public  Law  480  funds  in  it,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  relevant  to  the  $2,632 
billion  for  6  months  in  1969. 

"Those  Senators  who  have  automobile 
factories,  computer  factories,  agriculture 
machinery  factories,  engines,  turbines, 
parts,  electronic  power  equipment  and 
telecommunications  industries  had  bet- 
ter take  a  good  look  at  the  figures  before 
they  decide  what  is  in  their  interest  be- 
cause it  appears  that  automobiles,  auto- 
motive parts,  and  so  forth  exported  by 
the  United  States  run  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2.5  billion  a  year.  Senators  who 
have  airplane  factories  in  their  States 
had  better  consider  the  fact  that  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  airplanes  and  airplane  parts  go 
out  of  the  United  States. 

In  short,  what  is  completely  omitted — 
and  a  sudden  strange  silence  pervades 
the  Chamber  when  this  kind  of  protec- 
tionist approach — and  that  is  what  it  is — 
is  asked  from  the  Senate,  when  trade  is 
certainly  a  two-way  street — is  that  other 
countries,  and  labor,  will  be  disposed,  as 
we  ought  to  know  by  now,  to  be  very 
happy  to  retaliate  against  us,  once  we 
start  the  idea  that  we  are  ready  for  a 
trade  war.  "That  is  what  the  Senate  would 
be  signaling. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  best  way  to  ne- 
gotiate with  nations  which  are  Just  as 
proud  as  we  are  is  by  making  threats.  I 
do  not  agree  with  that.  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  best  way  to  get  a  voluntary 
agreement  on  textiles,  or  anything  else, 
is  by  threatening  another  power. 

If  we  had  threatened  Mr.  Sato,  it 
would  have  made  his  position  untenable, 
and  he  would  not  be  running  for  re-elec- 
tion if  he  had  yielded  to  the  United 
States. 


Yet,  thoughtlessly,  that  Is  exactly  what 
the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  will  be 
lending  itself  to  if  It  adopts  the  pending 
amendment. 

Another  point  is  that  New  England 
has  changed.  It  has  changed  because  its 
textile  mills  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
competition  from  abroad.  They  all 
moved  into  the  South,  and  New  England 
was  practically  a  whole  area  of  deserted 
villages.  Until  what  happened?  Until 
miscellaneous  industries,  such  as  elec- 
tronic equipment  manufacturers,  and 
other  industries  which  needed  highly 
skilled  workers,  ccune  to  New  England 
and  took  up  the  slack. 

Now  New  England  is  flourishing  again. 

One  of  the  critically  important  aspects 
of  the  economy  of  New  England,  the 
traditional  home  of  protectionism,  is  its 
ability  now  to  trade  throughout  the 
world  in  terms  of  the  highest  levels  of 
American  technology. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very 
critical  and  important  point  in  respect 
to  what  is  happening  in  this  country, 
even  by  section.     _, 

Mr.  President,  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer is  at  stake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
the  Senator  from  New  York  allotted  to 
himself  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  we  signal  to  the  world  that 
the  Senate  is  lined  up  on  the  protec- 
tionist side,  whatever  the  President  may 
say,  if  we  are  going  to  run  it  our  way, 
without  giving  considered  judgment  to 
the  recommendations  in  his  presidential 
message  which  he  sent  us  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  we  had  better  think  about 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  which  are 
involved  as  well,  because  producers  are 
also  consumers. 

The  consumers  of  the  United  States — 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  never  said  a  truer  word — had 
better  ask  themselves  the  question: 
"What  is  happening  to  us?"  Two  things 
are  happening  having  to  do  with  put- 
ting American  industry  on  its  toes  be- 
cause of  the  competitive  factor.  First  is 
the  proposal  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
get  into  the  European  Common  Market, 
which  is  critically  important  to  health  as 
well  as  to  the  prosperity  and  the  keen- 
ness in  change,  and  so  forth,  of  British 
business. 

One  of  the  really  strong  reasons  why 
the  British  want  to  get  into  the  European 
Common  Market  is  their  sensitivity  on 
that  particular  point. 

So  far  as  our  own  producers  are  con- 
cerned, they  need  the  competition,  espe- 
cisdly  in  soft  goods,  the  very  goods  being 
discussed  here,  such  as  shoes  and  textiles, 
in  order  to  keep  American  business  com- 
petitive. After  all.  If  things  get  too  ex- 
pensive and  too  high  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion, our  economy  will  get  completely  out 
of  line. 

Point  2,  which  puzzles  me  about  the 
conservative  point  of  view  on  this  trade 
quota  and  trade  restriction  picture,  Is  the 
issue  of  labor.  "That  is  a  very  interesting 
point. 


On  the  one  hand,  there  are  claims  that 
American  labor  knows  no  limitations  in 
terms  of  wages,  fringe  benefits,  and  in 
terms  of  continually  shortening  the 
hours  of  work;  that  they  are  just  run- 
ning roughshod  over  the  American  econ- 
omy without  any  real  imderstanding  of 
the  competitive  demands  upon  the  econ- 
omy. On  the  other  hand,  the  very  same 
people,  almost  to  a  man,  when  we  seek  to 
furnish  competition  for  that  in  terms  of 
the  export-import  policy  of  the  United 
States,  try  to  dam  up  instead  of  promote 
and  accelerate  that  kind  of  healthy  com- 
petition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  just  as  we  want  to 
keep  American  business  on  its  toes  in 
terms  of  giving  it  some  competitive 
standards  that  it,  must  meet  and  deal 
with,  we  should  wsmt  to  keep  American 
labor  on  its  toes  for  precisely  the  same 
reason. 

Yet,  as  I  say,  we  have  this  very  strange 
dichotomy  on  the  part  of  the  very  same 
people  who,  on  the  one  hand,  want  to 
keep  American  labor  competitive  and,  on 
the  other,  will  kill  off,  or  endeavor  to 
kill  off,  any  measure  designed  toward 
that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  sum  up 
our  side  of  the  debate  regarding  the  pro- 
posed amendment  as  follows. 

First,  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  bill.  That 
is  irrefutable. 

Second,  it  represents  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  the  Senate,  without  waiting 
for  any  deliberate  consideration  even  of 
the  President's  message,  is  committing 
itself  definitely  to  a  projectionist  and 
retaliatory  course,  the  en^fof  which 
will  do  only  the  United  States  consider- 
able harm;  because,  as  we  all  know,  they 
have  retEiliated  and  they  will  retaliate  be- 
cause many  of  the  forces  within  these 
other  countries  will  be  very  glad  of  the 
opportunity. 

"Third,  the  amendment  Itself,  in  its 
terms,  represents  the  kind  of  law  which 
is  so  loose  in  its  appUcation  and  so  in- 
definite as,  in  effect,  to  transfer  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  the  executive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  al- 
lotted to  himself  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  as  to  trans- 
ferring the  whole  authority  of  Congress 
to  the  Executive,  that  is  something  which 
I  can  hardly  expect,  although  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Senate  should  consider 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  is  being 
offered  to  an  alleged  tax  reform  bill 
without  the  deliberation  and  considera- 
tion which  even  such  a  move  should  re- 
quire. 

Again,  I  have  defined  and  compared 
precisely  the  words  of  the  amendment 
with  the  words  of  the  "Trade  Adjustment 
Act  itself  and  with  the  words  and  the 
definitions  that  are  recommended  by 
the  President.  It  is  my  deep  conviction 
that  the  words  used  in  the  amendment 
are  the  most  indefinite,  hardest  to  de- 
fine, and  broadest  in  terms  of  a  com- 
pletely blanket  grant  of  authority  that 
we  could  possibly  use  in  transferring  au- 
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thbrity  to  the  President  of  the  TTnlted 
States. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  very  much 
hope  that  at  the  appropriate  time  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  briefly? 

Mr.JAVrrs.Iyleld. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair) .  The  time  yield- 
ed to  himself  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  a 
strong  and  convincing  case,  but  I  think 
he  has  understated  his  economic  argu- 
ment so  far  as  Jobs  are  concerned.  It  is 
true  that  our  exports  and  imports  are  in 
balance.  But  over  the  years,  we  have  had 
a  favorable — I  repeat  favorable — balance 
of  trade.  We  have  had  it  until  recently. 
I  do  jiot  know  of  any  economist  who  does 
not  think  we  will  have  a  favorable  bal- 
ance in  the  future.  This  means  that  there 
have  been  and  will  be  more  Jobs  in  the 
export  industries  than  in  industries  ad- 
versely affected  by  exports.  And  this 
means  that  to  the  extent  this  amend- 
ment restricts  trade — and  it  certainly 
will — it  will  abolish  Jobs,  not  protect 
them. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  fight- 
ing restrictive  legislation.  He  is  fighting 
to  preserve  an  opportunity  for  American 
workers  to  produce  goods  for  export 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  also  made 
a  devastating  argument  for  trade  pro- 
viding effective  competition  at  home,  so 
that  our  prices  can  remain  reasonably 
stable.  We  need  all  the  weapons  we  can 
get  to  combat  inflation  and  world  trade 
Is  a  potent  weapon.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  himself  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  pointing  out  the  export 
surplus  proposition.  In  1966  we  had  an 
export  surplus  of  $3,786  billion;  in  1967, 
$4,083  biUion;  in  1968,  $1.1  bUlion;  for 
1969.  the  indications  are  that,  notwith- 
standing the  disagreement  which  we 
have  had,  we  will  have  an  export  sur- 
plus of  $889  million.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  expected  that  we  will  again  resmne 
the  export  surplus  status  which  has  es- 
sentially sustained  the  economic  policy 
of  the  United  States  throughout  the 
years. 

To  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  sta- 
tistics which  I  read — and  they  have 
just  been  checked  out — do  include  Public 
Law  480  funds  in  the  total  of  $1.4  biUlon, 
and  they  should  be  added  to  the  flgiires. 
r  point  out  that  the  figiu-es  which  I 
gave  would  indicate  a  rate  of  export  of 
agricultural  products  of,  roughly,  $5.2 
bUlion  for  1969,  assuming  the  record  of 
1968  is  sustained.  Of  that  amount,  20 
percent,  or  $1.2  billion,  is  Public  Law 
480  funds.  From  the  economic  point  of 
view,  I  think  that  properly  represents 
Income.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  never 
paid  for  or  set  off  by  counterpart  funds. 


It  Is  Income  to  the  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion from  other  taxpayers. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  figures  do  In- 
clude Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  They  do;  that  Is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  we  have  a  quorum 
call  at  this  time,  it  has  to  be  taken 
out  of  some  Senator's  time.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct,  and  imder  the  precedents,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  does  not  have 
su£Qcient  time  to  complete  a  quorum  call. 
He  has  only  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  obviously  does  not 
intend  to  use  any  time,  I  do  believe  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  ad- 
vised that  this  matter  is  coming  to  a 
vote  by  a  quonmi  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  time 
for  it?  Under  the  precedents  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  4  minutes  remaining  of  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  Is  in- 
sufQcient  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  to  the  C^air  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  may 
have  to  jaeld  some  time,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  demanded  this  time 
for  debate  in  the  Senate  this  morning. 
He  has  used  almost  all  of  his  time,  and 
I  must  object  to  a  quorum  call  being 
taken  out  of  my  time  at  this  point  until 
I  know  whether  I  have  to  use  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
crhalr  will  state  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  he  has  a  constitutional  right 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but 
not  until  all  time  has  been  yielded  back 
or  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  still  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  move  to  table  this 
amendment  when  my  time  has  expired? 
Do  I  have  a  right  to  do  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  move  to  table  when  all  time  has 
expired  or  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  I  will  be  recognized 
for  that  purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  recognized. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  gave  my  word  last 
night  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  if  he  acceded  to  the  demand 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  1  hour 
on  each  side,  I  would  try  my  best — in 
viev/  of  the  extent  of  the  debate  we  had 
last  evening  to  use  only  a  minimnni  of 
time.  I  do  not,  however,  want  to  gag 
any  of  my  good  friends. 
The     distinguished     Senator     fnnn 


Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  last  night  to  engage  in  de- 
bate. Therefore,  I  s^eld  the  Senator 
from  Maine  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.      

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  this  morning  to  the  re- 
marks by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  implication  from  what  he  has  said 
is  that  the  question  is  one  of  whether  we 
have  unUmited  free  trade  or  no  trade 
at  all  with  other  coimtries  around  the 
globe. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  of  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  not  addressed  to  either  of  those 
very  imreallstic  objectives. 

Every  Senator,  I  think,  recognizes  the 
part  that  international  trade  plays  in 
the  role  of  the  United  States  around  the 
globe,  in  the  growth  of  the  American 
economy,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  con- 
sumers. 

The  question  really  Is  whether,  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances,  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  concerned  with  the  kind  of 
competition  which  American  industry 
faces  in  our  own  markets:  whether,  un- 
der any  conceivable  circimistances,  the 
American  people  ought  to  be  concerned 
as  to  whether  or  not  unfair  competition 
from  imported  goods  in  our  own  markets 
threatens  the  existence  and  the  survival 
of  American  interests  and  American 
industry. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  we  have 
special  concern  about  the  imports  of 
textiles  and  shoes,  and,  indeed,  increas- 
ingly about  imports  of  electronic  equip- 
ment. In  all  of  these  three  areas  competi- 
tion from  abroad  in  our  own  markets  has 
grown  steadily  and  at  a  rate  which  I 
think  is  of  concern  to  all  of  lis. 

Using  the  shoe  Industry  alone  as  an 
example,  in  1954  imports  of  shoes  from 
abroad  were  insignificant,  almost  at  the 
zero  point.  Today  imports  of  foreign 
shoes  into  oiu:  own  markets  exceed  30 
percent  of  domestic  consumption,  and  in 
recent  years  the  rate  of  increase  has  been 
steeper  than  is  suggested  by  those  two 
figures. 

The  shoe  industry,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
very  mobile  industry.  It  does  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  capital  to  set  up  a  shoe 
plant  and  it  does  not  involve  much  loss 
to  move  it,  or  even  to  close  it,  on  the 
part  of  the  entrepreneurs  who  have  in- 
vested in  it. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  the  shoe  indus- 
try in  this  country,  which  can  be  ac- 
celerated very  quickly  if  the  present 
trend  in  shoe  imports  continues,  to  move 
their  operations  abroad.  This  would,  in 
effect,  be  the  movement  of  American 
jobs  abroad. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  frustrated  by  is  that,  in  the  name 
of  free  trade,  we  are  asked  to  defend 
the  importation  of  shoes,  and  other  com- 
modities, into  this  country  from  countries 
which  themselves  Impose  restrictions  on 
the  same  commodities. 

Consider,  for  example,  Japan.  Japan 
resists,  with  all  the  vigor  of  which  she  is 
capable,  any  import  quotas  on  shoes  into 
the  United  States;  but  Japan  herself  im- 
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poses  quotas  upon  the  importation  of 
shoes  from  the  United  States  into  Japan. 
Japan  concedes  this  inconsistency. 
Japan  defends  this  inconsistency  as  her 
right,  unilaterally,  to  protect  the  Jap- 
anese shoe  industry. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  trade  is  a  two- 
way  street.  But  other  countries,  includ- 
ing Japan — which  is  possibly  the  great- 
est trading  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — impose  restrictions  upon  the  im- 
portation of  commodities  from  else- 
where. I  think  it  has  been  said,  and  ac- 
curately, that  Japan  at  one  and  the  stime 
time  may  be  the  world's  greatest  trading 
nation  and  also  the  world's  greatest  pro- 
tectionist trading  nation.  But  Japan 
recognizes  that  until  the  time  when  we 
reach  the  millennium  where  there  can 
be  absolute  unrestricted  movement  of 
goods  and  people  across  international 
borders,  she  has  a  national  interest  to 
protect  Japanese  industry  against  the 
disruptive  effect  of  import  competition. 
Japan  promotes  that  kind  of  policy. 
Many  of  our  European  trading  partners 
promote  similar  policies.  The  European 
Common  Market  promotes  that  kind  of 
policy.  All  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  saying  Is  that 
imtil  we  reach  the  millennium,  there  are 

circumstances 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Maine  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Circumstances  in  which 
American  policy  also  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  import  competition  in  our 
own  markets,  when  that  competition 
promotes  disruptive  conditions  which 
are  destructive  to  the  health  and  sur- 
vival of  American  industry. 

The  vote  this  morning,  Mr.  President, 
is  on  an  amendment  which  I  expect  will 
not  be  written  into  law,  but  the  vote  this 
morning  gives  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  disruptive  import  compe- 
tition in  our  markets  an  opportunity  to 
express  our  concern. 

There  are  negotiations  underway  in 
Geneva  at  the  present  time,  in  the  field 
of  textiles.  Involving  some  of  our  trading 
partners.  I  think  it  would  be  in  our  na- 
tional interest  for  them  to  know,  on  the 
basis  of  this  vote  in  the  Senate,  that 
we  are  concerned.  We  want  to  move  back 
the  barriers  to  trade.  We  want  eventually 
to  eliminate  the  barriers  to  trade.  But 
when  we  do  so,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  legitimate  interests  of 
American  industry  and  American  Jobs. 
I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  we  have  no  trade 
abroad.  This  is  not  a  question,  at  this 
point  in  time,  since  we  have  not  reached 
the  millennium,  of  unlimited  free  trade 
around  the  globe.  No  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  practices  a  free  trade  poUcy 
today,  and  none  is  likely  to  next  week 
or  next  month.  We  are  talking  about  a 
policy  which  will  enable  American  in- 
dustry to  adjust  to  import  competition 
in  our  own  markets  when  that  compe- 
tition is  disruptive,  when  that  competi- 
tion takes  place  under  conditions  in 
which  foreign  imports  are  given  a  better 
break,  in  our  own  market,  than  our  own 
goods. 


That  is  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment Is  about.  That  Is  the  concern  It 
expresses,  and  because  it  expresses  that 
concern,  I  support  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  me 
2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island;  I  merely 
wish  to  repeat  what  I  hav^  said  before, 
that  I  promised  the  majority  leader  that 
we  would  hold  down  the  debate. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  require  5  minutes.  I  have  already 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dozens 
of  times  what  I  am  repeating  now.  I 
have  worked  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  what  has 
been,  actually,  an  operation  of  frustra- 
tion from  beginning  to  end. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  years  when 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  He  would  be  sending  me  tele- 
grams, asking,  "WUl  you  coop>erate  with 
me  to  do  something  about  saving  the 
textile  industry  in  New  England?" 

We  would  send  letters  and  telegrams 
down  to  President  Eisenhower,  and 
nothing  ever  happened.  Then  John  Ken- 
nedy became  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  brought  this  out, 
we  all  marched  down  there  saying  to 
ourselves,  "Now  we  have  a  friend  In 
court.  Maybe  John  Ketmedy,  who  used 
to  send  all  those  telegrams,  will  do  some- 
thing about  the  situation." 

But  what  his  response?  The  response 
was,  "Oh,  now  that  I  am  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  to  worry  about 
Okinawa;  I  have  to  worry  about  Matsu 
and  Quemoy,  I  have  to  worry  about 
Pakistan;  I  have  to  worry  about  India," 
until  I  began  to  wonder,  who  is  going  to 
worry  about  the  American  worker? 

Nothing  ever  happened.  We  started  in 
1958.  The  historic  resolution  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  textile  industry  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. We  held  hearings  all  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  We  had  labor  leaders 
come  in,  we  had  businessmen  come  in, 
we  had  everybody  come  in  and  all  es- 
tablished that  the  textile  industry  was 
deteriorating. 

Realize.  Mr.  President,  that  today  our 
exports  of  textiles  are  absolutely  nil.  Nil, 
and  here  we  are,  with  one  country  alone 
in  this  world  exporting  to  us  50  percent 
of  the  American  consmnption  in  certain 
articles  of  textiles. 

True,  Mr.  President,  we  have  Vietnam 
on  our  hands  today.  We  are  pumping  $30 
billion  into  Vietnam  now.  That  is  giv- 
ing an  artificial  boost  to  our  economy; 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  kind  of  artifi- 
cial boost  comes  to  an  end  tomorrow. 
But  when  it  does,  where  are  we  going  to 
find  the  mills  that  we  used  to  have? 
Where  are  we  going  to  find  the  Jobs  that 
we  used  to  have? 

We  are  busy  now  manufacturing  bombs 
and  bullets,  and  maintaining  defense 
bases  everywhere  while  the  people  whom 


we  are  defending  are  making  refriger- 
ators and  televisions,  and  sending  them 
over  here  to  the  American  market.  I  say 
the  time  has  come  when  America  must 
look  at  itself  in  the  mirror,  to  see  what 
is  happening  to  us. 

Here  we  have  this  distressing  problem 
of  Appalachia,  the  poor  section  of  the 
coimtry.  That  is  where  our  textile  mills 
could  do  us  much  good.  Yet  here  we  are, 
pumping  more  money,  seeking  to  train 
and  retrain  people  whose  Jobs  have  de- 
serted them. 

It  is  a  generous  act  to  take  a  poor 
fellow  who  has  worked  in  a  textile  mill 
from  the  age  of  20  to  the  age  of  50  and 
try  to  retrain  him,  after  his  textile  Job 
has  disappeared.  But  when  he  gets  to 
be  50  years  old,  what  are  you  going  to 
train  him  for?  To  nm  an  elevator?  Where 
is  he  going  to  get  that  Job  running  an 
elevator,  if  there  is  no  elevator  to  run? 
That  is  our  problem. 

All  we  are  saying  is  this:  We  do  not 
want  to  be  unfair.  All  of  us  have  voted  to 
extend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  We 
voted  for  it  time  and  time  again.  We 
were  told  that  this  matter  would  be  ad- 
justed. Not  too  long  ago,  I  had  some 
distinguished  parliamentarians  from 
Japan  come  into  my  office.  I  was  told,  in 
a  very  subtle  way,  that  maybe  they  could 
reduce  textile  exports  if  we  gave  back 
Okinawa.  That  is  how  ridiculous  this  is 
getting  to  be.  What  is  the  connection? 
What  is  the  connection  between  Okinawa 
and  the  plight  of  the  textile  industry  In 
the  United  States  of  America? 

Here  we  are.  A  tremendously  prosper- 
ing Japan  today  is  relying,  for  its  secu- 
rity, on  the  imibrella  of  American  protec- 
tion. Europe  is  doing  the  same  thing;  and 
I  am  being  told  here  that  the  Cc»nmon 
Market  is  exporting  more  than  we  are. 
Why  not?  We  cannot  go  to  them  because 
they  have  restrictions  against  us,  and 
they  can  unload  on  us  because  we  have 
no  restrictions  against  them. 

That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  correct 
here.  We  are  Just  saying,  here  today. 
"Tit  for  tat."  That  is  all  we  are  asking: 
reciprocity. 

All  we  are  asking  here  is  that.  In  the 
case  of  any  nation  that  has  restrictions 
against  us,  the  President  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  impose  restrictions  against 
them,  until  and  unless  they  remove 
theirs.  Then  we  will  have  a  2- way  street. 
We  do  not  have  it  today,  and  that  is  our 
problem  and  our  peril. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  time. 
I  have  made  this  speech  a  dozen  times 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that 
today,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  our  voices  will  be 
heard,  and  that  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thxtrmond)  has  been  kind 
enough  to  say  that  he  would  use  1 
minute,  and  then  put  his  statement  in 
the  Record  to  enable  the  Senate  to  get  to 
a  vote.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  industries  in  this  Na- 
tion whose  continued  existence  is  being 
tiireatened  by  the  imports  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  other  nations  by  virtual  slave 
labor.  I  am  concerned  with  the  economic 
health  and  well-being  of  American  in- 
dustries in  general  and  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  particular. 

The  need  for  a  solution  to  the  textile 
import  problem  rests  '»n  the  overriding 
importance  of  the  textile  and  apparel 
complex  to  our  count: -y.  No  other  in- 
dustry is  as  widely  dispersed  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  oar  land.  No  other 
industry  can  count  some  35,000  separate 
establishments,  has  as  many  employees — 
2.4  million  workers — one-eighth  of 
total  manufacturing  employment,  offers 
as  many  increasing  opportunities  for  the 
minority  groups  in  our  country  or  for 
others  who  are  disadvantaged  in  our 
society,  contributes  so  uniquely  to  the 
economic  health  and  growth  of  so 
many  small  communities,  and  no  other 
major  industry  is  as  heavily  labor  in- 
tensive. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel complex  would  not  in  itself  cause 
us  to  be  concerned  about  its  future.  But 
when  this  industry  is  confronted  by  im- 
port competition  which  cannot  be  offset 
by  any  volume  of  investment,  technol- 
ogy, or  mechanization — where  labor 
costs  abroad  are  but  a  fraction  of  these 
costs  at  home — $2.31  per  hour  for  an  ap- 
parel worker,  on  the  average,  at  home, 
and  10  cents  an  hour  for  an  apparel 
worker  in  Korea,  for  example — and  the 
volume  of  imports  is  growing  substan- 
tially and  threatening  to  grow  even  fur- 
ther— we  have  a  special  problem  which 
cries  out  for  solution. 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  and  apparel 
are  reasonably  restrained  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  long-term  cotton  tex-. 
tile  arrangement.  Many  in  the  Industry, 
I  know,  are  not  pleased  that  during  the 
8  years  since  this  arrangement  and  its 
1-year  predecessor  arrangement  have 
been  in  effect,  imports  of  cotton  products 
have  more  than  doubled.  In  the  case  of 
several  categories  of  cotton  products,  the 
growth  of  imports  has  been  even  more 
spectacular.  But  the  existence  of  this 
arrangement  provides  a  brake  on  disrup- 
tive imports  which  permits  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry  to  view  its  futuri, 
in  the  cotton  area,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  certainty.  However,  this  device 
Is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

But  we  cannot  say  the  same  for  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  made  from  wool  and 
manmade  fibers  which  are  not  now  sub- 
ject to  import  restraints  as  in  the  case  of 
cotton.  Wool  product  imports  have  also 
more  than  doubled  in  this  8-year  period. 
Imports  of  manmade  fiber  products  have 
increased  14-fold  in  the  same  period. 

In  1969,  our  imports  of  manmades  have 
been  running  higher  than  oiur  imports  of 
cotton  products,  the  first  year  that  this 
has  occurred.  At  the  rate  these  imports 
are  growing,  our  Imports  of  manmade 
fiber  textiles  and  apparel  will  reach  1.8 
billion  yards  this  year — about  double 
what  they  were  Just  2  years  ago.  In  fact. 


over  the  last  8  years  our  imports  of  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel  have 
doubled  roughly  every  2  years. 

Imports  of  apparel  made  from  man- 
made  fibers  and  blends  have  experienced 
the  most  dramatic  growth.  They  have  in- 
creased 70  percent  in  1968  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  they  were  up  83  percent  over  the 
same  period  of  1968. 

Increases  from  some  coimtries  have 
been  notably  spectacular.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1969,  manmade  fiber  textile 
imports  from  Japan  increased  51  per- 
cent; from  Hong  Kong,  43  percent; 
Taiwan,  132  percent;  Korea,  71  per- 
cent; Israel,  82  percent — and  the  list  goes 
on. 

The  effects  on  our  trade  balance  are 
serious.  On  an  overall  basis,  the  United 
States  used  to  enjoy  a  trade  surplus  of  as 
much  as  $5  billion  or  more  a  year.  In 
1968,  that  trade  surplus  showed  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  to  only  $835  million. 
In  the  first  6  months  of  1969  our  over- 
all trade  surplus  was  at  an  annual  rate 
of  only  $301  million. 

The  textile  trade  balance — even  if  we 
look  only  at  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
mades— showed  a  dramatic  change  in 
1968.  Our  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
which  had  been  running  at  about  $500 
million  a  year  in  1966  and  1967,  increased 
by  60  percent  in  1968,  to  over  $800  mil- 
Uon.  In  the  first  7  months  of  this  year  the 
annual  rate  of  our  textile  trade  deficit 
was  over  $1  billion. 

Two  recent  developments  underline  so 
dramatically  the  need  for  restraint  on 
imports  of  wool  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles  and  apparel. 

In  August  1969,  textUe  mill  employ- 
ment was  the  lowest  since  December  1967. 
Total  textile  and  apparel  employment  fell 
below  2.4  million  workers  for  the  first 
time  since  May  1968. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  the  ratio  of 
imports  to  consumption  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmades  reached  an  alltime  high. 
During  the  last  8  years,  the  share  which 
imports  had  of  our  domestic  market, 
doubled  for  wool  products,  more  than 
doubled  for  cotton  producers,  and  more 
than  quadrupled  for  manmade  fiber 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
fostering  foreign  trade  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  jobs  or  at  the  expense 
of  American  industry.  I  recognize  that  it 
is  considered  good  to  be  charitable  to  our 
neighbors  throughout  the  world  but  let 
me  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  char- 
ity begins  at  home  and  my  neighbors  are 
Americans  and  I  certainly  intend  to  look 
out  for  their  interest  as  wage-earning, 
job-holding,  responsible  citizens,  first. 

An  article  that  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  last  week  has  just  come  to 
my  attention.  This  article  is  a  report  of 
testimony  by  witnesses  before  Congress- 
man BoGcs'  Joint  Economics  Subcom- 
mittee which  is  trying  to  chart  US. 
foreign  economic  policies  for  the  1970's. 

A  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Watson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  IBM  World  Trade  Corp. 
testified  and  he  endorsed  what  might  be 
called  the  "one  world"  theory  of  trade 
and  he  suggested  in  effect  the  eradica- 
tion of  over  2.4  million  jobs  in  this  coim- 
try  and  the  willful  destruction  of  an  in- 


dustry that  operates  in  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

This  is  the  almost  unbelievable  state- 
ment this  man  made  which  concerns  me 
so  much: 

It  would  be  absurd  ...  to  predicate  future 
poUcy  on  the  Idea  that  we  are  raising  another 
generation  of  mlU  hands  In  America.  I'd  per- 
sonally rather  have  my  son  In  the  automo- 
tlve  than  In  the  footwear  or  textUe  Indiistrlea 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  ri- 
diculous. 

I  resent  this  smug  and  ludicrous  state- 
ment for  it  is  insulting  to  millions  of 
Americans  and  it  reveals  a  shortsighted- 
ness on  the  part  of  one  of  our  so-called 
industrial  "leaders"  which  amoimts  to 
blindness. 

I  demand  an  apology  by  Mr.  Watson 
to  every  man  and  woman  engaged  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  Mr.  Watson  make  no  mistake  about 
it  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  a  mlllhand 
and  that  it  never  has  been.  Great  gener- 
ations of  America  have  worked  hard  and 
long  in  the  textile  industry  of  this  coun- 
try at  all  levels  and  through  their  efforts 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  been 
clothed.  This  Nation  and  Mr.  Watson, 
whose  company  sells  many  machines  to 
the  textile  industry,  should  be  thanking 
our  textile  workers  for  their  great  con- 
tribution not  only  to  America's  material 
wealth,  but  to  the  basic  bedrock  of  our 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  say  what  you 
will  about  the  millworkers  of  this  coim- 
try  but  they  have  never  sold  out  Ameri- 
can jobs  in  favor  of  those  in  foreign  na- 
tions. Say  what  you  will,  no  one  can  ever 
accuse  the  American  textile  worker  of 
being  more  interested  in  his  pocketbook 
and  his  narrow -sighted  selfish  goals  than 
in  his  fellow  Americans  and  their  eco- 
nomic well-being.  The  people  who  work 
in  textile  mills  are  among  the  finest  in 
this  land.  Some  of  the  best  people  in  my 
State  work  in  textile  mills. 

Here  is  a  basic  industry  that  is  giving 
thousands  of  people  who  are  imskilled 
and  imtrained  an  opportunity  to  earn  an 
honest  day's  wage  in  a  business  that  will 
teach  them  and  educate  them  to  a  trade 
that  will  stay  with  them  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  provided  we  do  not  allow  this  coun- 
try to  heed  the  bad  advice  of  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
have  talked  about  helping  the  poor,  the 
imderprivileged,  and  the  Negroes  in  this 
country,  and  no  industry  has  done  more 
than  the  textile  Industry.  The  textile  in- 
dustry has  made  great  strides  in  hiring 
people  who  are  otherwise  unskilled  and 
imtrained.  They  have  hired  the  poor, 
they  have  hired  the  black,  they  have 
hired  everybody  they  could,  and  they 
are  paying  them  excellent  wages. 

Mr.  Watson  probably  does  not  know  it 
but  the  American  apparel  Industry  Is 
paying  $2.31  on  the  average  per  hoiu-  to 
its  workers  and  yet  we  would  allow  the 
barriers  to  be  dropped  so  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  flooded  by  foreign  made 
goods  created  by  individuals  who  earn 
50<  or  less  per  hour,  thereby  destroying 
almost  2^  million  Jobs. 

If  Mr.  Watson's  advice  is  heeded  and 
we  destroy  the  millhand  in  this  country 
the  economic  consequences  would  shake 
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the  very  foundation  ot  the  economic 
structure  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Watson  has  slan- 
dered an  entire  group  of  people  who  are 
good,  solid,  strong.  God-fearing  Ameri- 
cans that  constitute  part  of  the  great 
"silent  majority"  of  this  Nation,  and  I 
will  not  silently  allow  any  man  to  glibly 
cast  irresponsible  dispersions  upon  them, 
or  to  encourage  the  genicidal  philosophy 
that  he  espouses. 

Iilr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  entire  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  on 
December  3,  1969,  entitled  "Congress 
Gets  Foreign  Economic  Initiative"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  passage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Dec.  3, 

1969] 

CoNCBESS  Gets  Fokcign  Economic 

LNrruTTvxs 

(By  Richard  Lawrence) 
Washtncton,  December  2 — A  host  of 
foreign  economic  initiatives  was  suggested 
for  the  United  States  today,  ranging  from 
a  major  new  trade  negotiation  and  codes 
to  guide  International  Investment  policy  to 
a  bigger  food  aid  program  to  stamp  out  mal- 
nutrition around  the  world  by  1980. 

The  recommendations  came  from  a  diverse 
panel  of  Congressional  witnesses,  but  each 
Interested  In  promoting  a  better  Interna- 
tional  economic  climate. 

TOBT  PBIOBITT 

Arthur  K.  Watson,  board  chairman  of  IBM 
World  Trade  Corp.,  told  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional BUbconmilttee  that  a  more  flexible  ex- 
change rate  system  should  be  the  "first  pri- 
ority" of  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy  in  the 
1970s. 

A  Japanese  businessman — Aklo  Morlta, 
Sony  Corp.  executive  vice-president — called 
on  the  United  States  to  boldly  take  the  lead 
for  an  International  negotiation  to  reduce 
or  end  worldwide  non-tarUf  trade  barriers. 

Former  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle  Free- 
man tirged  a  larger  American  effort  to  wipe 
out  world  hunger.  He  also  championed  a 
series  of  International  commodity  agree- 
ments to  bring  supply  Into  better  balance 
with  demand. 

One  other  subconunittee  witness — Prof.  E. 
B.  Neufeld  of  Toronto  University — echoed 
Mr.  Watson's  thoughts  about  more  flexible 
exchange  rates,  but  also  recommended 
U.S.  action  In  the  field  of  international 
Investment. 

utternational  bui.es 

International  rules,  be  said,  ought  to  be 
devised  for  such  problems  as  extraterritorial- 
ity, including  antitrust  regulations,  export 
controls  and  balance  of  payments  restric- 
tions. Governments  also  should  lay  down 
common  rules  for  operations  of  multina- 
tional corporations,  be  said. 

WhUe  conceding  political  problems.  Prof. 
Neufeld  tried  to  encourage  the  United  States 
to  move  toward  complete  free  trade  with 
Canada.  On  "strictly  economic  grounds,"  he 
said,  a  U.S.-Canadian  free  trade  pact  "may 
well  have  substantial  appeaL" 

The  opinions  were  delivered  at  the  start  of 
a  long  set  of  bearings  to  try  to  chart  VS. 
foreign  economic  poUcles  for  the  19708.  Rep. 
Hale  Boggs  (D-La.),  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  subcommittee  seeking  the  policy 
options,  promised  today  that  "no  significant 
viewpoint"  will  be  overlooked. 

The  hearings,  he  said,  will  delve  into  trade, 
foreign  Investment  and  aid.  with  bustneas- 


men,  academicians  and  former  govemtnent 
officials  slated  to  testify.  I*te  next  year,  the 
Congressional  unit  will  publish  its  findings, 
as  a  griide  for  both  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

"I  am  convinced,"  said  Mr.  Watson  today, 
"that  a  degree  of  flexibility  must  be  returned 
to  monetary  arrangements  and  I  believe  that 
world  business  can  Uve  with  more  frequent 
and  therefore  smaller  exchange  rate  adjust- 
ments. We  much  prefer  them  to  the  trauma 
and  uncertainty  of  today's  arrangement." 

Mr.  Watson's  testimony  indicated  that 
after  years  of  resistance  business  leaders  are 
coming  around  to  accepting  as  desirable 
something  other  than  rigid  exchange  rates. 
A  lot  of  today's  problems,  he  said,  stem  from 
somewhat  outdated  International  trade  and 
monetary  rules.  "There  Is  a  built-in  ten- 
dency," be  said,  "for  (economic)  Imbalances 
to  continue  too  long." 

Mr.  Watson  lauded  UJS.  trade  poUcy  over 
the  past  30  years  as  contributing  to  an  un- 
precedented world  growth.  The  "second  pri- 
ority" for  the  •70's,  he  said,  ought  to  be 
prompt  passage  of  the  administration's  new 
trade  blU. 

By  making  govenmient  help  for  the  Im- 
port-stricken easier  to  get,  some  of  the  pro- 
tectionist pressures  in  this  country  may  be 
diluted,  be  suggested.  The-  bill  also  would 
help  pave  the  way  for  nontarlS  trade  nego- 
tiations, the  IBM  executive  said.  He  refuted 
charges  that  American  business,  by  investing 
abroad,  is  "exporting"  Jobs.  Bather,  he  said, 
Jobs  are  being  "traded",  to  U.S.  advantage. 
He  cited  a  3.6  million  increase  in  U.S.  man- 
ufact\iring  employment  during  the  last  10 
years. 

JOBS   CHEATED 

American  Jobs,  he  said,  are  being  created 
In  high  profit,  high  wage  industries  like 
computers,  whUe  the  import  surge  has  been 
largely  in  "the  older,  lower  wage  and  lower 
technology,"  industries. 

"It  would  be  absurd  ...  to  predicate  fu- 
ture policy  on  the  idea  that  we  are  raising 
another  generation  of  mill  hands  in  America." 
He  added,  "I'd  personaUy  rather  have  my 
son  in  the  automotive  than  in  the  footwear 
or  textile  industries." 

Mr.  Watson  endorsed  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent decision  to  work  for  general  tariff  pref- 
erences for  the  developing  nations.  And,  If 
a  generalized  system  cannot  be  developed, 
"I  see  nothing  wrong  with  recognizing  Latin 
America  and  perhaps  some  Asian  nations, 
certainly  including  The  PhiUppinea,  as  ob- 
jects of  special  concern." 

Mr.  Morita  recommended  that  In  non- 
tariff  trade  negotiations,  the  United  States 
first  tackle  the  easier  problems,  such  as  for- 
mulating International  rules  In  health,  sani- 
tary and  technical  standards  and  bannoniz- 
Ing  patent  laws. 

TAUIT  IS  ONLT   ONE   NEEDED   MEASTTBX 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  our  prob- 
lem In  this  international  trade  area  is 
the  fsuct  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  priced  out  of  the  international  mar- 
kets largely  because  of  labor  leaders'  de- 
mands for  wage  increases  that  outstrip 
productivity.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  not  only  are  we  unable 
to  compete  in  world  markets,  but  right 
here  at  home  the  U.S.  market  is  flooded 
with  merchandise  that  threatens  the 
Jobs  of  millions  of  American  worlcws. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
confronted  with  some  serious  trade  dif- 
flculties  today.  One  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing facts  is  that  the  surplus  in  our  bal- 
ance of  trade — that  is,  of  exports  over 
imports — has  virtually  disappeared.  In 
the  early  1960's  this  country  had  a  trade 
balance  in  its  favor  of  $5  to  $6  billion 
a  year.  This  went  a  long  way  to  offsetting 
otber  ^emoits  In  the  balance  of  pay- 


ments, such  Bs  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
investments  which  have  shown  a  greater 
outflow  of  dollars  than  inflow  to  this 
country.  By  1968  our  trade  balance  fell 
to  less  than  $1  billicm,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  Immediate  prospect  for  an  im- 
provement this  year  or  even  In  1970. 
And  it  is  not  because  our  exports  have 
shrunk.  On  the  contrary  they  have  been 
growing  at  about  8  or  9  percent  a  year, 
and  by  10  percent  last  year  although 
much  of  this  increase  results  from  in- 
flation. At  the  same  time,  imports  rose 
even  faster,  by  a  full  24  percent  last  year. 
And  here  we  come  to  tbe  crux  of  our 
difficulty,  or  at  least  one  of  them.  We 
have  been  losing  jobs  to  our  overseas 
competitors  at  a  rate  that  cannot  be 
anything  but  disturbing  to  us.  As  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maurice  Stans. 
pointed  out  in  September : 

If  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  the  present  rate  there  could 
be  a  loss  of  100,000  Jobs  a  year  in  this  ootm- 
try.  (U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Sept.  8, 
1969,  p.  56.) 

It  is  this  relationship  between  infla- 
tion and  our  foreign  trade  that  is  far  too 
often  lost  sight  of  in  the  course  of  labor- 
management  contract  negotiations,  by 
labor  representatives  who  push  for  wage 
gains  that  are  higher  than  productivity 
increases  warrant,  and  by  management 
spokesmen  who  give  in  to  excessive  wage 
demands  in  the  belief  tba,t  the  consumers 
will  be  willing  to  pay  the  addlti<Hial  tab. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  foreign 
producers  are  becoming  more  advanced 
in  their  technology,  in  their  manage- 
ment, in  their  marketing  skills  and  are 
c  jnsequently  becoming  increasingly  com- 
petitive. Their  modernization  has  in 
many  cases  followed  the  American  model. 

Part  of  this  increased  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction abroad  is  due  to  the  rapid  rise 
in  American  owned  plants  and  facilities 
abroad.  Instances  are  easy  to  note.  The 
Singer  Co.,  for  example,  sells  its  Ameri- 
can customers  two  machines  produced  in 
its  overseas  plants  for  every  one  made  in 
the  United  States.  A  direct  consequence 
is  that  its  Elizabethport,  NJ.,  plant 
which  once  employed  10,000  workers, 
now  employs  only  2,000.  The  Weyenberg 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Milwaukee  is 
currently  building  a  shoe  plant  in  Ire- 
land and  plans  to  ship  its  annual  out^Mit 
of  750,000  pairs  to  the  United  SUtes. 

There  is  a  growing  trend  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  to  put  Into  effect  a  host  of 
trade  barriers  against  American  goods 
that  are  a  serious  handicap  to  domestic 
producers.  These  include  quotas,  sub- 
sidles  to  their  own  exporters,  border 
taxes,  restrictions  on  purchases  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  nationalized  in- 
dustries, and  a  variety  of  excessive  tech- 
nical restrictions. 

How  much  more  critical  will  the  Job 
situation  be  once  we  are  able  to  pull  out 
completely  from  Southeast  Asia?  Surely 
we  must  prepare  now  to  see  that  we  have 
jobs  available  for  returning  servicemen 
and  for  those  now  engaged  in  production 
for  the  war  effort  in  Asia.  This  makes 
even  more  urgent  the  need  to  see  that 
our  domestic  producers  are  free  from  un- 
fair and  indiscriminate  Imports  from 
abroad. 

While,  as  I  have  suggested,  there  are 
not  a  few  cases  In  which  we  need  to  pro- 
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vide  specific  protecUon  against  excessive 
imports,  it  is  obvious  that  our  primary 
thrust  must  be  in  achieving  a  Iilgher  level 
of  exports. 

The  responsibility  of  labor  and  man- 
agement in  this  effort  is  clear  as  I  indi- 
cated in  pointing  to  the  need  for  re- 
straint in  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. 

Others  have  spoken  extensively  on  tex- 
tiles and  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this 
long,  but  it  is  an  area  in  which  we  must 
find  agreement  with  Japan  or  face  the 
destruction  of  this  domestic  industry. 
The  President  himself  recognized  the 
problem  when,  in  his  trade  message  to 
Congress,  he  said: 

The  textile  Import  problem  Is  a  special 
circumstance  that  requires  special  measures 
We  are  trying  to  persuade  other  countries 
to  limit  their  textile  shipments  to  the  United 
States  In  return  for  provisions  which  would 
let  foreign  producers  share  equitably  In  the 
American  market. 

For  far  too  long,  American  producers 
have  been  shut  out  of  other  nation's  do- 
mestic markets  by  various  trade  barriers, 
some  quite  subtle.  Now  in  this  and  pos- 
sibly several  other  areas,  we  are  simply 
going  to  have  to  insist  on  equal  treat- 
ment. 

American  industry,  and  as  a  result  ova 
domestic  economy,  is  caught  between 
labor  demands  for  wages  which  exceed 
productivity,  smd  management's  willing- 
ness to  grant  such  imwarranted  increases 
if  they  feel  they  can  get  away  with  it. 
One  basic  American  industry  played  that 
game  for  too  long  and  Is  now  having  a 
whale  of  a  fight  to  catch  up. 

For  years  major  steel  producers  went 
along  with  wage  demands  which  they 
luiew  were  excessive  because  they  also 
luiew  that  other  domestic  producers 
would  have  to  go  along,  too.  But  no  one 
said  that  Japanese  steel  producers  had 
to  abide  by  those  agreements.  As  a  result, 
for  several  years  it  has  been  possible  to 
buy  certain  kinds  of  steel  products — even 
after  adding  on  overseas  shipping  costs — 
from  Japanese  producers  cheaper  than 
these  same  products  can  be  bought  at 
home.  That  is  bringing  competition  right 
to  the  doorstep. 

Television  Digest,  which  is  a  trade 
bulletin  for  consiuner-oriented  electron- 
ics manufacturers,  says  that  TV  imports 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1969  were  up 
65.1  percent  over  1968.  Specifically,  total 
imports  for  this  9-month  period  were  a 
massive  2.8  million  TV  sets.  At  the  same 
time,  our  country  exported  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1969  a  total  of  only  65,000 
TV  sets — a  negligible  quantity. 

Of  the  2.8  million  imported  TV  sets 
mentioned  above,  you  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  some  653,000  of  these  sets 
imported  to  this  country  were  manu- 
factured by  American  corporations  op- 
erating in  foreign  lands  who  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  build  their  plants  abroad  in 
order  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  face 
of  high  wage  rates  in  this  country 
brought  about  by  the  imbalance  in  the 
laws  in  our  country  affecting  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

Bear  in  mind,  while  total  sales  are 
apparently  increasing,  this  same  indus- 
try source  says  that  major  domestic 
manufacturers  such  as  RCA  and  Zenith 


have  scheduled  production  cutbacks  with 
resultant  layoffs.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the 
major  Japanese  labels  reports  its  sales 
have  increased  50  percent  in  every  one 
of  the  last  5  years  in  the  export  market 
and  it  has  continuing  plans  to  keep  up 
that  kind  of  marketing. 

This  year  will  possibly  be  the  first  that 
domestic  brands  of  color  TV  will  show 
no  increase  at  all  in  sales.  What  is  the 
solution?  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  in  the 
electronic  distribution  business  wrote  to 
me- 
lt Is  interesting  to  note  that  domestic 
manufacturers,  almost  100%,  are  Importing 
from  their  own  foreign  plants  or  purchasing 
from  other  Asian  companies,  as  well  as  West 
Germany  and  Mexico.  The  Japanese  are  find- 
ing this  competition  most  difficult  to  meet, 
all  of  which  points  up  how  decisively  we 
must  move  if  we  are  not  only  to  keep  up 
with  Japan  but  all  the  other  countries  that 
are  eager  to  get  their  products  into  the 
United  States,  thus  displacing  U.S.  citizens 
from  employment. 

Later,  I  intend  to  offer  legislation  to 
further  help  correct  the  problem.  My 
proposed  assistance  is  this.  You  will  note 
that  domestic  manufacturers  have  set  up 
plants  overseas  from  which  they  buy 
parts  of  their  products.  There  are  three 
reasons  for  this:  Lower  labor  costs; 
fewer  redtape  problems  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and  they  are  allowed  to  defer  the 
Income  tax  on  the  profits  of  that  opera- 
tion. 

I  will  propose  that  we  allow  the  same 
kind  of  tax  treatment  to  a  domestic 
manufacturer  who  sets  up  a  plant  or  a 
corporation  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  building  products  primarily 
for  export. 

My  proposal  would  allow  a  new  cate- 
gory of  domestic  corporation  just  set  up 
for  export  manufacturing.  The  n.S.  tax 
on  export  income  derived  through  such 
a  corporation  would  be  deferred  as  long 
as  it  is  used  in  the  corporation's  business 
or  invested  in  export  related  assets  and 
not  distributed  to  shareholders.  Similarly, 
the  income  from  such  export  related  in- 
vestments would  be  deferred.  This  would 
allow  the  income  from  financing  the  ac- 
quisition of  domestic  capital  equipment, 
allocated  to  export  production,  to  be 
deferred. 

The  resulting  higher  level  of  U.S.  out- 
put will  mean  better  job  opportunities 
and  will  allow  more  tax  revenues  thus 
reducing  the  current  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  deferred  tax  on  export 
income. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
this  proposal  would  do  is  to  help  stop 
the  job  drain.  This  is  only  a  small  step 
compared  to  the  need  for  action  in  this 
field. 

We  presently  have  increased  demand 
upon  our  domestic  industry  because  of 
the  level  of  Vietnam  spending,  but  when 
this  pressure  is  eased,  as  I  expect  it  shall 
be  in  a  relatively  short  time,  we  will 
really  be  faced  with  much  more  urgent 
problems. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  support 
the  action  proposed  by  the  Smator  from 
New  Hampshire  this  morning.  He  is  an 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  and  has 
the  welfare  of  not  only  his  people  in  hlA 
State  in  mind,  but  also  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  I  applaud  his  efforts 


and  support  his  amendment.  He  is  taking 
a  much  needed  step.  The  long-range 
solution  must,  however,  be  economic  and 
I  trust  we  shall  be  able  in  the  future  to 
shape  legislation  together  that  will  help 
accomplish  that  objective. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  41  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  have  remaining? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  3  minutas  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
quite  properly  desires  a  quorum  call  in 
order  that  Senators  may  be  appraised  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 

vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
speech  that  I  want  to  make  this  morning, 
having  listened  again  to  all  the  charges 
about  this  alleged  devastating  measure, 
which  is  not  devastating  at  all,  is  a  two- 
word  speech,  "Let's  vote." 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
permit  his  3  minutes  to  be  used  toward 
the  quorum  call,  so  that  we  will  not  have 
a  rehash  afterwards,  I  am  willing  to  have 
the  remainder  of  the  time  for  the  quo- 
rum call  taken  from  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  ought  to 
hear  the  other  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  agreeable  with 
me. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute. 

I  comment  that  I  know  of  the  good 
old  New  England  practice  of  horse  trad- 
ing. However,  I  must  yield  1  minute  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Miclilgan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  in  opposing  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  reform  bill.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  legislation 
before  the  Senate.  Clearly,  the  subject 
matter  with  which  it  deals  should  be 
fully  considered  by  the  Congress  after 
deliberation  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees and  a  full  opportunity  for  debate 
and  pubUc  conmient. 

Tlie  President,  on  November  18  o'  this 
year,  sent  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive message  on  trade  and  submitted  his 
bill  to  the  Congress.  This  measure,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  has  been 
introduced  by  Chairman  Mills  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  himself 
and  for  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  understand  that 
hearings  will  commence  early  next  year, 
and  In  due  course  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Senate  will  consider 
this  measure.  President  Nixon,  in  submit- 
ting this  bill  to  the  Congress,  has  con- 
tinued a  bipartisan  tradition  of  support 
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of  liberal  trade  poUcies  endorsed  by  six 

successive  administrations. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  within 
the  context  of  trade  legislation,  rather 
than  the  tax  measure  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  should 
be  examined. 

This  amendment  appears  to  be  dealing 
with  two  serious  problems  in  interna- 
tional trade  policy.  In  my  view,  however, 
the  Eunendment  does  little  to  contribute 
to  a  solution  of  these  problems  and  is  un- 
necessary. One  part  of  this  amendment 
ostensibly  deals  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
ruption or  injury  to  US.  industries,  firms, 
or  workers,  due  to  imports.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  extensive  law  on  this  subject  and 
President  Nixon's  proposed  bill  proposes 
important  changes  in  the  procedures  by 
which  such  determinations  shall  be  made. 
The  other  part  of  this  bill — discrimina- 
tion against  American  exports — also  is 
dealt  with  in  the  President's  bill  and  also 
will  receive  careful  consideration. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  per- 
fect the  language  of  this  amendment  by 
drafting  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
Rattier,  'it  would  appear  to  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  consider  trade  legisla- 
tion in  an  orderly  fashion.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  vote  against  this  pro- 
posed measure  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f rMn  West  Virginia  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  free  trade  amendment  that  has 
been  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) should  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
tecting our  perishing  industries  and  the 
jobs  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  impose,  by  proclamation,  re- 
strictions against  imports  when  foreign 
countries  export  products  to  the  United 
States  at  wUl,  but  establish  restrictive 
tariffs  on  the  importation  of  American 
products  into  their  own  coimtries.  It  di- 
rects the  President  to  remove  such  tar- 
iffs, imposed  by  proclamation  under  this 
amendment,  once  the  foreign  country  in 
question  does  away  with  its  restrictions 
on  products  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
supporting  this  amendment,  which  serves 
notice  to  all  the  world  that  free  trade 
is  indeed  a  two-way  street;  and  that 
the  time  is  past  when  the  United  States 
will  offer  the  jobs  of  its  citizens  as  sacri- 
ficial lambs  at  foreign  policy  bargaining 
tables. 

I  recently  introduced,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
B3022,  a  measure  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  foreign  imports  in  selected  indus- 
tries— glassware  products,  flat  glass,  elec- 
tronic products,  footwear,  steel,  and 
man-made  fibers.  These  industries  pro- 
vide near^  25  percent  of  all  the  manu- 
facturing Jobs  in  West  Virginia— jobs 
that  West  Virginia,  like  every  other  State 
in  the  Nation,  cannot  afford  to  lose. 


The  unchecked  flow  of  cheap  products 
from  practically  every  country  into  the 
United  States  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
our  working  men  and  women.  Both 
S.  3022  and  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  are  designed  to  alleviate  that 
threat  and  rescue  America  from  the  role 
of  being  a  dumping  ground  for  cheap 
goods  produced  by  cheap  labor  from 
abroad.  Neither  is  designed  as  a  restric- 
tive measure,  but  rather  as  a  measure 
that  will  enable  America  to  compete 
more  equitably  in  the  world  market- 
place— with  a  work  force  employed  to 
its  fullest  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  arguments  have  been  very  well  mar- 
shaled on  both  sides. 

I  wish  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the 
Chair  concerning  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  regard  for  him. 
It  is  my  purpose  when  the  time  has  ex- 
pired or  has  been  yielded  back  to  seek  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  after 
the  time  has  expired.  Am  I  correct  that 
I  need  no  time  remaining  to  call  for  a 
quorum?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  call  such  a  quonun 
after  all  time  has  been  used  or  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  also,  I 
have  a  right  to  move  to  table  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  do  that  as  a  tactic,  because  I  have 
the  deepest  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  think  I  could  say 
safely  that  I  would  never  move  to  table 
an  amendment  of  his  as  a  tactic.  How- 
ever, I  submit  to  him  for  his  really  sym- 
pathetic consideration  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  important  arguments  against 
his  amendment  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  belong  in  the  pending  bill.  It  does 
not  belong  in  this  bill  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Presidential 
message  concerning  which  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  in  a  most  interesting  way  made 
the  best  argument  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
pointed  out  that  when  he  went  to  the 
White  House,  then  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  said: 

I  am  sorry,  my  old  friend,  John,  but  I 
have  a  much  bigger  panorama  now  that  I 
must  deal  with.  It  is  much  different  from 
that  of  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  whole. 
I  appreciate  and  value  the  views  of  my  friends 
and  former  colleagues.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  fight  for  what  they  believe  la  in 
the  best  interest  of  their  country. 

The  economy  of  New  England  has 
changed  rapidly.  Our  economy  has 
changed  rapidly.  We  cannot  continoe  to 
have  a  wagon  wheel  Industry  forever. 


However,  be  that  as  It  may,  I  feel  that 
the  issue  should  be  tested  as  -whether  we 
should  try  to  put  this  issue  in  this  bill 
and  in  this  earapass  or  sot.  And  the  only 
way  in  which  X  can  test  that  is  by  a  mo- 
tion to  table. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senafan'  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  a  most  distinguished 
Senator,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
test  the  question  by  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
the  only  way  I  can  test  out  the  question 
without  testing  what  will  be  done  on  an- 
other vote,  if  that  loses,  on  the  substan- 
tive matter  involved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  a  question  was  raised  about  my 
arguing  on  the  side  of  the  amendment, 
the  business  of  these  restrictions  has 
been  a  new  gimmick  invented  since  the 
days  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy. 

They  meet  with  us  in  GATT  and  on  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements.  They  then 
undermine  us  with  these  unilateral  pro- 
hibitions and  limitations.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  trying  to  get  at. 

No  one  is  trying  to  disturb  free  trade 
or  tJie  trade  expansion  agreement.  No 
one  is  trying  to  do  that  at  alL 

What  we  are  saying  Is  that  we  want  to 
be  treated  the  way  we  treat  them.  We 
are  the  only  Nation  in  the  free  world 
that  does  not  have  a  limitation.  Every 
nation  has  limitations  against  American 
exports. 

We  are  saying  that  where  a  nation  has 
imposed  restrictions  against  us,  we  ought 
to  insist  upon  the  removal  of  those  re- 
strictions or  we  should  impose  restric- 
tions against  them. 

All  of  this  came  about  in  recent  years. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  in  this 
trouble  today. 

I  Imow  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  And  I  have  been  just  as  much 
a  free  trader  as  he  has  been.  And  I  still 
am.  But  I  am  saying  to  Japan,  Italy, 
France,  and  the  other  nations,  "You  take 
the  restrictions  off  that  are  imposed 
against  American  goods,  if  you  expect  us 
not  to  impose  restrictions  against  your 
goods." 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  appreciate  his 
kindly  feelings  toward  me.  I  reciprocate. 

His  speech  last  night  was  hardly  a 
tribute  to  the  supposed  intellect  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  It  was 
rather  patronMng,  but  that  is  fair  in 
this  debate.  As  far  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  exercising  his  right  to  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table,  he 
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does  not  need  to  apologize  to  me  for  exer- 
cising any  right  he  has.  I  do  not  consider 
it  in  any  way  to  be  an  action  taken 
against  me.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  deal 
with  the  question  in  that  manner,  he 
may  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  not  a 
protectionist  approach.  It  simply  says  to 
the  President,  "If  you  need  and  feel  you 
ought  to  do  some  of  these  things  to  make 
trade  truly  free  trade  on  a  two-way  street, 
we  want  you  to  know  that  the  Senate  will 
authorize  you  to  do  so."  But  it  goes  on  to 
say,  "If  you  do,  and  the  country  involved 
removes  its  restrictions  then  you  shall 
immediately  remove  ours." 

If  that  is  a  threat,  if  that  is  an  affront, 
if  that  is  going  to  disrupt  our  foreign 
relations,  I  Just  caimot  understand  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  this  debate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
one  letter  that  I  selected  from  many, 
many  letters  I  have  received  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  It  is  a  rather  pathetic  letter 
from  Mrs.  Evelyn  Erickson,  44  Lone  Star 
Avenue,  Farmington,  N.H.,  dated  October 
21,  1S89. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Farmington,  N.H., 

October  21,  1969. 

Deas  Mb.  Cotton:  I  have  done  as  much 
as  I  can  to  obteUn  help  In  our  problem.  I 
have  even  written  letters  to  the  local  shop- 
ping centers  where  these  shoes  are  sold  and 
told  them  that  my  buying  power  Is  gone 
because  by  selling  these  shoes  that  I  have 
very  little  work  and  that  my  factory  Is  In 
financial  dlfflcvaty  and  I  know  It  too  could 
close  at  any  time.  I  said  multiply  me  by  all 
the  shoe  workers  and  you  have  to  eventually 
feel  it  too.  I  asked  them  to  place  my  letter 
in  the  right  hands  of  the  owners  of  these 
J.  M.  Fields,  etc.  to  put  my  case  before  them 
to  plead  for  voluntary  restrictions  on  buying 
these  foreign  made  shoes.  For  five  winters  at 
least  we  have  seen  this  coming  to  our  fac- 
tory, but  this  is  the  worst  year  I  have  ever 
seen.  We  are  usually  busy  by  this  time  of  the 
year.  We  usually  have  25  or  30  racks  in  our 
line  to  do  a  day.  When  I  left  Thursday  night 
there  were  3  racks  and  a  couple  with  nearly 
no  work  on  them  at  all.  A  case  or  two.  Some 
girls  have  no  work  at  all.  Out  for  a  we«k  at 
a  time,  some  get  a  day's  work  in  a  week.  The 
steward  told  me  not  to  quit  as  they  have 
some  800  oases  of  women's  shoes  but  to  us 
this  is  not  much.  We  get  $1.50  to  $450  rough- 
ly a  rack  of  10  cases,  so  800  cases  won't  hold 
us  workers  long.  But  these  same  cases  bring 
the  stitchers  $2.00  and  more  or  less  pr.  case. 
We  get  pennies  per  case. 

Someone  should  be  watching  things  like 
these  foreign  imports.  I  believe  we  should 
help  people  but  charity  begins  at  home. 

•  •  •  «  • 
We  need  help  so  badly.  Some  of  the  men 

are  leaving  and  trying  to  get  into  other  Jobs. 
One  started  at  age  16  to  be  a  cutter  and  is 
49  years  old  now  and  is  leaving.  That's  a 
long  time  to  spend  in  one  sh<^  and  at  49 
to  have  to  leave  it. 

•  •  *  •  * 

I  want  to  have  that  same  measure  of  faith 
that  Ood  is  able  to  help  us  in  our  times  of 
need  but  this  really  isn't  an  easy  one  but  He 
is  able  to  move  things  for  us  and  I  pray 
He  win  and  soon. 

Mrs.  EVELTN  EUCKSON-. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  Cotton  amendment.  I  do 
so  for  many  reasons. 


First  of  all,  it  is  hastily  and  generally 
drawn.  Its  meaning  is  imclear.  Its  impli- 
cations for  the  export  trade  of  this  coun- 
try are  ominous.  It  takes  an  end  run 
around  the  laws  and  proceedures  and 
protections  which  have  been  hammered 
out  by  statute  and  by  negotiation  ever 
since  Cordell  Hull  first  nursed  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  through  Congress. 

It  means  higher  prices  for  the  con- 
sumer. Tariffs  and  restrictions  raise  the 
price  of  goods.  They  are  a  subsidy  paid 
for  by  the  ordinary  people  of  this  coim- 
try  through  higher  prices. 

This  amendment  would  avoid  the  anti- 
dumping laws  and  substitute  for  them, 
and  their  requirement  that  proof  and 
evidence  be  submitted,  strong  (>olitical 
and  regional  pressure  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  do  by  proclamation 
that  which  could  not  be  proven  under 
the  law. 

This  amendment  would  be  an  end  run 
around  the  escape  clause  provisions  of 
the  tariff  acts. 

This  amendment  could  spell  disaster 
to  the  billions  of  dollars  of  American 
goods  which  the  United  States  sells 
abroad.  It  could  mean  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  farm  prices,  since  any  action  un- 
der this  amendment  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, bring  quick  retaliation  from  every 
importing  country  in  the  world.  And 
farm  products  are  among  our  biggest 
exports. 

This  amendment  violates  the  whole 
idea  of  freer  trade,  competitive  industry, 
and  international  markets.  N(^  coimtry 
can  be  self-sulBcient.  It  is  silly  to  grow 
bananas  on  Pike's  Peak  or  to  grOw  jute  in 
New  Hampshire.  These  products  should 
be  imported  from  those  coimtries  which 
produce  them  more  cheaply,  more  effi- 
ciently, and  who  have  a  natural  climate 
in  which  they  grow. 

But  under  this  amendment  the  Presi- 
dent could  act  against  banana  Imports  if 
they  tended  to  hurt  some  inefficient 
American  producer. 

This  country  has  a  great  genius  in  in- 
dustrial production.  We  are  more  effi- 
cient than  most  countries  in  this  en- 
deavor. We  should  concentrate  on  those 
things  in  which  we  have  a  natural  ad- 
vantage. But  we  should  properly  buy 
from  abroad  those  things  where  they  are 
more  efficient. 

To  give  the  President  the  authority, 
and  then  to  press  him  for  action,  to  place 
barriers  against  Imports  which  in  some 
way  may  harm  an  Inefficient  American 
producer,  goes  against  every  principle  of 
freer  trade,  capitalism,  competitive  in- 
dustry, and  a  market  economy. 

What  we  should  be  doing  is  pressing 
every  country  to  remove  restrictions  on 
trade.  Instead,  this  amendment  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  one  restriction 
should  lead  to  another — that  two  wrongs 
make  a  right.  That  is  not  true.  That  will 
stifle  trade  and  industry  and  our  econ- 
omy. That  is  the  road  to  ruin  and  re- 
striction and  recession. 

This  amendment  should  be  rejected.  It 
fails  to  meet  the  real  problems  of  freer 
trade  and  the  real  problems  of  restric- 
tions, wherever  they  may  lie.  It  substi- 
tutes a  meat  ax  for  a  scalpel. 

It  would  harm  the  farmers.  It  would 
harm  our  efficient  Industries.  It  would 


hurt  shipping.  It  would  protect  the  In- 
efficient. 

It  has  little  merit.  It  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  thit  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  expired.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  this  vote,  a  vote  "nay"  would 
be  a  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's imderstanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  be  a  vote  not 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  vote 
"nay"  would  be  a  vote  not  to  table  the 
amendment.  The  vote  would  then  come 
on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRioHT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  22, 
nays  73,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 22 

Case 

Harris 

Mondale 

Cranston 

Hart 

Nelson 

Eagleton 

Hatfield 

Percy 

EUender 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Fong 

Javlts 

Ty  dings 

Qoodell 

Kennedy 

Williams,  N.J 

Gravel 

Matblas 

Orlffln 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 73 

Aiken 

Bible 

Church 

Allen 

Hoggs 

Cook 

AUott 

Brooke 

Cooper 

Baker 

Burdick 

Cotton 

Bayh 

Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

Bellmon 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dodd 

Bennett 

Cannon 

Dole 
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Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Gore 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

MagnuEon 

Mansfield 


Anderson 
Fulbrlght 


McCarthy 
McCIellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyr* 
Miller 
Montoya 
Moss 
Murphy 
Miiskie 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Prouty 
Randolph 
Rlbicofl 
Russell 
NOT  VCnNG— 5 


Saxbe 
Scbwelker 
Scott 

Smith,  Maine 
Smith.  111. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams,  Del. 
Yar  borough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


PoLBRiGHT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frt«n 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  i-esult  was  annoimced — yeas  65, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 


Goldwater 
Mundt 


Symington 


So  Mr.  Javits'  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's amendment  (No.  342)  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  . 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  now 
expired. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  we  vote  now  on  the  substance 
of  the  amendment,  and  that  a  vote  of 
"yea"  will  be  to  approve  the  amendment, 
and  a  vote  of  "nay"  wiU  be  to  reject  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  direct  that  through- 
out the  remainder  of  today  all  attaches 
will  either  be  seated  beside  their  Sen- 
ators or,  in  any  event,  will  be  seated  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  and  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  keep 
the  Chamber  clear. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Presiding  Officer  make  that 
order  to  clear  the  aisles  of  everyone  not 
a  Senator,  and  that  all  attaches  must 
be  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber, 
or  leave  the  Chamber,  unless  their  Sen- 
ators specifically  request  that  they  re- 
main in  the  Chamber.  That  would,  of 
course,  not  include  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  at- 
taches will  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  the  Senate  in 
order  when  the  well  of  the  Chamber  is 
filled  with  those  persons  who  are  walk- 
ing around?  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Sen- 
ators will  please  return  to  their  seats. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
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YEAS— €5 

Fannin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Montoya 

Murphy 

Muskle 

NAYS— 30 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 
Goldwater 
Mundt 


Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Randolph 

RlblooS 

RusseU 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  Ul. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mondale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Percy 

Prozmire 

Ty  dings 

WiUiams,  N.J. 

WUllams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

-5 
Symington 


So    Mr.    Cotton's    amendment    was 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr.  RANDOLPH, 
and  Mr.  THURMOND  moved  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

&.&rT66{l  to 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment Just  acted  on  does  not  diminish 
the  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

I  supported  the  Cotton  amendment  to 
authorize  import  quotas  not  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  proper  concern  of  the 
tax  reform  bill,  but  because  I  wish  to 
register  again  my  deep  concern  for  those 
hard-working  individuals  employed  by 
the  shoe  industry,  the  textile  industry, 
the  steel  industry,  and  others.  The  very 
livelihoods  of  these  people  are  at  stake 
here,  and  I  cannot  stand  idly  by  while 
Pennsylvania  continues  to  be  hurt  by 
the  present  level  of  import  quotas. 

The  Cotton  proposal  has  been  chal- 
lenged because  no  hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  President's  recent  trade  bill, 
from  which  this  amendment  was  excised. 
This  criticism  has  some  validity.  The  pro- 
posal  has  also  been  challenged  because  it 
may  not  work.  This  may  be  a  valid  point. 
But  I  cast  my  vote  for  this  amendment  in 


the  hope  that  the  administration  will 
recognize  the  very  critical  problem  en- 
countered   by    some    of    our    domestic 

industries.       

OIL  SHALE  DEFINED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
whether  the  sentence  on  page  181  of  the 
Finance  Committee's  report  on  H.R. 
13270  defining  oil  shale  was  intended  to 
change  the  detailed  definition  on  page 
104  of  part  2  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Report. 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  that  sentence  was  just 
intended  to  be  a  very  general  introduc- 
tion to  section  504  of  the  bill.  It  was  not 
intended  to  provide  a  technical  definition 
of  oil  shale. 


AR'nCLE  I  STATUS  FOR  THE  U.S. 
TAX  COURT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  sections 
951  to  962  of  the  i>ending  tax  reform  bill 
work  a  substantial  change  in  the  present 
status  and  procedures  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court.  These  sections  create,  by  statute, 
a  long-needed  small  claims  procedure 
and  confer  article  I  status  on  the  court. 

The  need  for  a  small  claims  procedure 
Las  long  been  advocated  oy  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Senator  Magnxtson),  and  he  has  been 
joined  in  his  efforts  by  many  of  us.  I  am 
gratified  to  see  that  this  tax  bill  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  better  treatment  for 
those  having  small  tax  disputes  with  the 
Government. 

By  granting  article  I  status  to  the  Tax 
Court,  the  bill  works  a  substantial 
change  and  elevates  the  court  from  its 
current  status  as  little  more  than  an  ad- 
ministrative section  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Giving  the  Tax  Court  article 
I  status  is  a  major  improvement;  but  it 
does  not  confer  true  Judicial  status  upon 
the  court  nor  does  it  alleviate  the  myr- 
iad of  problems  plagueing  our  tax  liti- 
gation system. 

The  Federal  tax  litigation  machinery 
desperately  needs  a  complete  overhaul. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  our  Federal  tax  litiga- 
tion procedures.  Our  inquiry  had  its 
genesis  in  the  hearings  held  during  the 
90th  Congress  on  a  proposal  to  grant 
article  HI  status  to  the  Tax  Court.  Those 
hearings  revealed  that  there  are  serious 
defects  and  deficiencies  in  the  structure 
of  the  litigation  system,  which  often 
give  rise  to  gross  inequities  in  treatment 
among  different  taxpayers. 

As  a  result  of  the  further  studies  which 
came  as  a  result  of  these  revelations,  I 
introduced  last  year  and  again  in  the 
present  session  a  series  of  measures  cal- 
culated to  reform  the  tax  litigation  sys- 
tem. Hearings  of  these  measures  were 
held  by  my  subcommittee  In  May  of  this 
year,  at  which  time  many  of  tiie  most 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  field  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  problems  in 
the  structure  of  the  system  and  sug- 
gested possible  remedies. 

Conferring  article  I  status  makes  the 
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Tax  Court  more  like  a  court.  That  in  salu- 
tary but  it  does  not  supply  the  complete 
answer  and  that  answer  must  await  an- 
other day. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  on  the 
pending  legislation  without  commenting 
on  one  further  feature  of  the  bill.  Under 
section  954  a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  will 
be  forced  to  retire  at  age  70.  That  is  a 
salutary  provision.  I  have  proposed  simi- 
lar legislation,  S.  1507,  for  all  Federal 
judges,  and  I  note  that  such  a  retire- 
ment system,  in  my  mind,  is  not  a  con- 
flict with  article  m  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  mandatory  retirement  age  will 
assure  that  the  benches  are  manned  by 
men  who  are  physically  and  mentally 
able  to  do  the  work. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record  that  the  judges  of  the  Tax  Court, 
although  now  not  truly  judges,  are 
learned  in  the  law  and  are  dedicated 
to  their  "judicial"  task.  They  have 
worked  without  the  shelter  and  gift  of 
true  independence  which  other  Federal 
jurists  have.  This  legislation  will  bring 
them  much  closer  to  that  day  when  they 
will  be  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  FRESmENT— 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  aimounced  that  the 
President  has  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  December  5,  1969: 

S.  20S6.  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  permit  un- 
married judges  of  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  have  no  dependent  children 
to  terminate  their  payments  for  survivors 
annuity  and  to  receive  a  refund  of  amounts 
paid  for  such  annuity;  and 

8.2276.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authorization  for  research  relating  to  fuels 
and  vehicles  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

On  December  9,  1969: 

S.  2185.  An  act  to  authorize  a  Federal  con- 
tribution for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit 
development  program  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal region,  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1985  (79  Stat.  663)  and  Public  Law  89-774 
(80  Stat.  1324). 


EXTENSION  OF  LEGISLATION  CRE- 
ATING THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDA- 
TION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANI- 
TIES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-202) 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Americans  have  long  given  their  first 
concerns  to  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  Life  and  Liberty;  we  have 
reached  the  point  in  our  history  when  we 
should  give  equal  concern  to  "the  Pursuit 
of  Happiness." 

This  phrase  of  Jefferson's,  jnshrlned 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  Is 
defined  today  as  "the  quality  of  life."  It 


encompasses  a  fresh  dedication  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  our  environment,  to 
give  added  meaning  to  our  leisure  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  each  individual 
to  express  himself  freely  and  fuUy. 

The  attention  and  support  we  give  the 
arts  and  the  humanities — especially  as 
they  affect  our  yoimg  people — represent 
a  vital  part  of  our  commitment  to  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans. The  full  richness  of  this  nation's 
cultural  life  need  not  be  the  province  of 
relatively  few  citizens  centered  In  a  few 
cities;  on  the  contrary,  the  trend  toward 
a  wider  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  a 
greater  interest  in  the  humanities 
should  be  strongly  encouraged,  and  the 
diverse  culture  of  every  region  and  com- 
munity should  be  explored. 

America's  cultural  life  has  been  de- 
veloped by  private  persons  of  genius  and 
talent  and  supported  by  private  fimds 
from  audiences,  generous  individuals, 
corporations  and  foundations.  The  Fed- 
eral government  cannot  and  should  not 
seek  to  substitute  public  money  for  these 
essential  sources  of  continuing  support. 
However,  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
Federal  stimulus  and  assistance — grow- 
ing because  of  the  acute  financial  crisis 
in  which  many  of  our  privately-sup- 
ported cultural  institutions  now  find 
themselves,  and  growing  also  because 
of  the  expanding  opportunity  that  de- 
rives from  higher  educational  levels,  in- 
creased leisure  and  greater  awareness 
of  the  cultural  life.  We  are  able  now  to 
use  the  nation's  cultural  resources  in 
new  ways — ways  that  can  enrich  the  lives 
of  more  people  in  more  communities  than 
has  ever  before  been  possible. 

Need  and  opportunity  combine,  there- 
fore, to  present  the  Federal  government 
with  an  obligation  to  help  broaden  the 
base  of  our  cultural  legacy — not  to  make 
it  fit  some  common  denominator  of  offi- 
cial sanction,  but  rather  to  make  its 
diversity  and  insight  more  readily  sw:- 
cessible  to  millions  of  people  ever3rwhere. 
Therefore,  /  ask  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  legislation  creating  the  Nation- 
al Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties beyond  its  termination  date  of  June 
30, 1970,  for  an  additional  three  years. 

Further,  /  propose  that  the  Congress 
approve  $40,000,000  in  new  funds  for  the 
National  Foundation  in  fiscal  1971  to  be 
available  from  public  and  private  sources. 
This  unll  virtually  double  the  current 
year's  level. 

Through  the  National  Foundation's 
two  agencies — the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities — the  increased 
appropriation  would  make  possible  a 
variety  of  activities: 

— We  would  be  able  to  bring  more 
productions  in  music,  theatre,  literature 
readings  and  dance  to  millions  of  citizens 
eager  to  have  the  opportunity  for  such 
experiences. 

— We  would  be  able  to  bring  many 
more  young  writers  and  poets  into  our 
school  system,  to  help  teachers  motivate 
youngsters  to  master  the  mechanics  of 
self-expression. 

— We  would  be  able  to  provide  some 
measure  of  support  to  hard-pressed  cul- 
tural institutions,  such  as  museums  and 
symphony  orchestras,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  new  and  expanding  audiences. 


— ^We  would  begin  to  redress  the  im- 
balance between  the  sciences  and  the 
hiunanities  in  colleges  and  universities, 
to  provide  more  opportunity  for  students 
to  become  discerning  as  well  as  knowl- 
edgeable. 

— We  would  be  able  to  broaden  and 
deepen  humanistic  research  into  the 
basic  causes  of  the  divisions  between 
races  and  generations,  learning  ways  to 
improve  communication  within  Ameri- 
can society  and  bringing  the  lessons  of 
our  history  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
our  future. 

In  the  past  five  years,  as  museums  in- 
creasingly have  transformed  themselves 
from  warehouses  of  objects  Into  excit- 
ing centers  of  educational  experience,  at- 
tendance has  almost  doubled;  in  these 
five  years,  the  investment  in  professional 
performing  arts  has  risen  from  60  mil- 
lion dollars  to  207  million  dollars  and  at- 
tendance has  tripled.  State  Arts  agencies 
are  now  active  in  55  States  and  terri- 
tories; the  total  of  State  appropriations 
made  to  these  agencies  has  grown  from 
$3.6  million  in  1967  to  $7.6  million  this 
year.  These  State  agencies,  which  share 
in  Federal-State  partnership  grants,  rep- 
resent one  of  the  best  means  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  to  protect  our  cultural 
diversity  and  to  encourage  local  partici- 
pation In  the  arts. 

In  this  way,  Federal  funds  are  used 
properly  to  generate  other  funds  from 
State,  local  and  private  sources.  In  the 
past  history  of  the  Arts  Endowment, 
every  dollar  of  Federal  money  has  gen- 
erated three  dollars  from  other  sources. 

THE    FEOEBAL   ROUS 

At  a  time  of  severe  budget  stringency, 
a  doubling  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  might  seem  ex- 
travagant. However,  I  believe  that  the 
need  for  a  new  impetus  to  the  under- 
standing and  expression  of  the  American 
idea  has  a  compelling  claim  on  our  re- 
sources. The  dollar  amounts  involved  are 
comparatively  small.  The  Federal  role 
would  remain  supportive,  rather  than 
primary.  And  two  considerations  mark 
this  as  a  time  for  such  action: 

— Studies  in  the  humanities  will  ex- 
pand the  r£inge  of  our  current  knowledge 
about  the  social  conditions  underlying 
the  most  difficult  and  far-reaching  of  the 
nation's  domestic  problems.  We  need 
these  tools  of  insight  and  understanding 
to  target  our  larger  resources  more  effec- 
tively on  the  solution  of  the  larger 
problems. 

— ^The  arts  have  attained  a  prominence 
In  our  life  as  a  nation  and  in  our  con- 
sciousness as  Individuals,  that  renders 
their  health  and  growth  vital  to  our  na- 
tional well-being.  America  has  moved  to 
the  forefront  as  a  place  of  creative  ex- 
pression. The  excellence  of  the  American 
product  in  the  arts  has  won  worldwide 
recognition.  The  arts  have  the  rare  ca- 
pacity to  help  heal  divisions  among  our 
own  people  and  to  vault  some  of  the 
barriers  that  divide  the  world. 

Our  scholars  in  the  humanities  help 
us  explore  our  society,  revealing  insights 
in  our  history  and  In  other  disciplines 
that  will  be  of  positive  long-range  bene- 
fit. 

Our  creative  and  performing  artists 
give  free  and  full  expression  to  the 
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American  spirit  as  they  illuminate,  criti- 
cize and  celebrate  our  civilization.  Like 
our  teachers,  they  are  an  Invaluable  na- 
tional resource. 

Too  many  Americans  have  been  too 
long  denied  the  Inspiration  and  the  up- 
lift of  our  cultural  heritage.  Now  is  the 
time  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  mind  and 
to  evoke  the  splendid  qualities  of  the 
American  spirit. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  and  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  funds  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. Few  investments  we  could  make 
would  give  us  so  great  a  return  in  terms 
of  human  imderstanding,  human  satis- 
faction and  the  intangible  but  essential 
qualities  of  grace,  beauty  and  spiritual 
fulfillment. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  December  10, 1969. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15149)  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30, 1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  th^ 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

BJR.  2238.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  civilian  employees  paid  by  the  Air 
Force  at  Tachlkawa  Air  Base,  Japan; 

H.R.  4744.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ezra 
L.  Cross;  and 

HJEl.  12785.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the  South- 
ern nte  Tribe  approximately  214.37  acres  of 
land. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15149)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  407.  Prior 
to  calling  it  up,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  srield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
to  proceed  on  a  nongermane  matter  for 
12  minutes,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimbus-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
that  request,  will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  may  pose  a  suggestion  as  to  a 
limitation  of  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thought  we  would  get 
a  time  limitation  after  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  had  spoken. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  withhold  that  request 
at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  12  min- 
utes, on  a  nongermane  matter. 


PROJECT  XUAN  THUY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  another  holiday  season. 
Christians  are  looking  forward  to  Christ- 
mas, birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  and 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  celebrat- 
ing Chanukah. 

This  is  a  time  that  brings  forth  evi- 
dence of  the  goodness  in  people  and 
genuine  expressions  of  love  for  their  fel- 
low man.  For  most,  this  is  a  time  of 
family  reunion. 

As  Americans  celebrate  this  year, 
many  will  need  no  reminder  of  the  grim 
fact  that  we  are  a  nation  at  war.  For 
thousands  of  families,  with  sons, 
brothers,  and  husbands  in  the  service, 
there  will  be  no  reunion  this  year — ex- 
cept in  spirit  and  prayer. 

For  many  families,  the  anguish  of  sep- 
aration will  be  all  the  more  poignant  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  whether  their 
loved  ones  in  service  are  even  alive. 

I  speak  of  the  families  of  1,359  Ameri- 
cans who  are  either  missing  in  action  or 
held  captive  in  Commimist  prison  camps. 

These  men  are  in  the  hands  of  a  ruth- 
less enemy  which  flagrantly  disregards 
accepted  standards  of  humane  treatment 
of  war  prisoners. 

Both  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  are  bound  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Protection  of  Prisoners  of 
War.  So  are  123  other  countries,  includ- 
ing more  than  100  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  convention  covers  both  declared 
and  undeclared  wars.  In  the  language  of 
the  document,  it  applies  to  "all  cases  of 
declared  war  or  of  any  other  armed  con- 
flict which  may  arise  between  two  or 
more  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
even  if  the  state  of  war  is  not  recognized 
by  one  of  them."  Accordingly,  it  binds 
the  United  States,  which  ratified  it  in 
1955;  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  which 
agreed  to  it  in  1953;  and  North  Vietnam, 
which  acceded  in  1957. 

But  North  Vietnam  has  not  abided  by 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

North  Vietnam  has  refused  to  provide 
a  list  of  Americans  it  holds  captive. 

It  has  tortured  prisoners — tortured 
them  physically,  and  mentally. 

It  has  refused  to  release  the  seriously 
sick  or  injured. 

It  has  refused  to  allow  inspection  of  its 
prison  camps  by  a  neutral  third  party, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  or  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 

And,  with  few  exceptions,  it  has  denied 


prisoners  the  right  to  correspond  with 
their  families. 

There  is  evidence  that  prisoners  re- 
ceive both  an  inadequate  diet  and  inade- 
quate medical  care.  Enemy-released 
films  and  those  taken  by  foreign  news 
services  bear  witness  to  this.  Two  re- 
cently released  prisoners  had  lost  more 
than  50  pounds  in  Communist  prison 
camps. 

As  of  December  1,  the  Department  of. 
Defense  was  able  to ,  confirm,  through 
various  sources,  that  North  Vietnam  is 
holding  at  least  421  American  prisoners. 
But  we  are  certain  that  the  Communists 
are  holding  many  more  prisoners  than 
that. 

We  know  that  one  U.S.  serviceman  ht. . 
been  in  enemy  hands  for  nearly  five 
and  a  half  years.  Four  others  have  been 
missing  or  held  captive  for  5  years.  More 
than  200  Americans  have  been  missing  or 
captured  for  nearly  4  years.  That  is 
longer  than  any  American  was  held  pris- 
oner in  World  War  n. 

The  Geneva  Convention  specifically 
provides  that  the  detaining  power — in 
this  case — North  Vietnam — shall  accept 
a  neutral  party,  such  as  the  Internation- 
al Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  act  as 
a  protecting  power  for  the  prisoners. 
The  detaining  power  must  provide  the 
names  of  prisoners  to  their  families,  as 
well  as  to  the  protecting  power — such  as 
the  Red  Cross— to  be  passed  on  to  the 
prisoners'  coimtry  of  origin. 

North  Vietnam  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  ccmiply  with  these  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

Unlike  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  United  Stetes  has  carefully  ob- 
served the  Geneva  Convention. 

At  present,  there  are  approximately 
30,000  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
prisoners  of  war  being  held  in  South 
Vietnam.  All  have  been  accorded  the 
status  and  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  as 
spelled  out  in  the  convention. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States,  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  opened  all  its  detention  facili- 
ties to  inspection  by  the  International 
Red  Cross.  The  names  of  prisoners  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Red  Cross, 
and  prisoners  have  the  right  to  send  and 
receive  mail  and  packages. 

Regular  and  impartial  third  party  in- 
spections have  established  that  the  six 
prisoner  camps  under  control  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  CSovernment  conform 
to  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

As  Ambassador  Rita  Hauser,  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  said 
in  an  address  on  this  topic  last  month: 

We  are  not  claiming  a  perfect  record 
on  this  subject.  War  Is  ugly  and  brutal  by 
nature,  and  violations  by  Individuals  have 
occurred.  The  point  Is.  however,  that  the 
aUled  command  has  made  every  effort  to 
ensure  that  the  Convention  Is  applied.  This 
Includes  the  Issuance  of  clear  and  explicit 
orders,  and,  even  more  Important,  thorough 
Investigations  and  pulshment  of  those  found 
guilty.  This  poUcy  is  confirmed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  continuous  review,  both  (riBcial 
and  unofficial,  which  results  from  free  access 
to  POW's  by  delegates  and  doctors  of  the 
International  Red  Cross. 

The  uncivilized  attitude  of  North  Viet- 
nam toward  prisoners  of  war  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  in  international  circles. 
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Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  said  on  October  30: 

It  la  th«  view  of  tta«  Secntary-Oeneral  that 
the  Goveminent  ot  North  Vietnam  ought  to 
give  an  International  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  League  of  Red  Crosa  So- 
cieties access  to  the  Americans  detained  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Only  recently,  the  21st  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  adopted  a 
resolution  that  appeared  to  be  aimed  at 
Hanoi's  callous  disregard  of  its  respon- 
slbiUties  toward  prisoners  of  war.  On 
September  13  at  Istanbul,  the  Red  Cross 
Conference  approved,  114  to  0,  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  all  parties — in  the 
words  of  the  dociunent — "to  abide  by  the 
obligation  set  forth  in  the  convention 
and  upon  all  authorities  involved  in  an 
armed  conflict,  to  ensure  that  all  uni- 
formed members  of  the  regular  armed 
forces  of  another  party  to  the  conflict 
and  all  other  persons  entitled  to  prisoner 
of  war  status  are  treated  humanely  and 
given  the  fullest  measure  of  protection 
prescribed  by  the  Convention." 

The  conference  took  pains  to  note  that, 
apart  from  the  convention : 

The  International  community  has  con- 
sistently demanded  'humane  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  war.  Including  identification  and 
accounting  for  all  prisoners,  provision  of  an 
adequate  diet  and  medical  care,  that  prison- 
ers be  permitted  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  exterior,  that  seriously 
sick  or  woimded  prisoners  be  promptly  re- 
patriated, and  that  at  all  times  prisoners  be 
protected  from  physical  or  mental  torture, 
abuse  and  reprisal. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone,  anywhere, 
thinks  or  assumes  that  North  Vietnam 
is  abiding  by  accepted  humanitarian 
standards,  he  should  listen  to  the  words 
of  Navy  Lt.  Robert  Prishman,  who  was 
freed  a  few  months  ago  after  almost  2 
years  in  a  North  Vietnamese  prison  camp. 
Frishman,  45  pounds  lighter  as  a  result 
of  his  ordeal,  made  this  public  state- 
ment after  his  release: 

My  intentions  are  not  to  scare  wives  and 
families,  but  Hanoi  has  given  false  unpres- 
slons  that  all  Is  wine  and  roses — and  it  Isn't 
so. 

All  I'm  Interested  in  Is  for  Hanoi  to  live 
up  to  their  claims  of  humane  and  lenient 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  don't  think 
solitary  confinement,  forced  statements,  liv- 
ing in  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  In 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat,  re- 
moval of  finger  nails,  being  hung  from  a  cell- 
ing, having  an  Infected  arm  which  was  almost 
lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  being 
dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg, 
or  not  allowing  an  exchange  of  mall  to  pris- 
oners of  war  are  humane. 

Why  don't  they  send  out  a  list  of  their 
prisoners  of  war?  Why  do  they  try  to  keep  us 
from  even  seeing  each  other?  Certain  pris- 
oners of  war  have  received  publicity.  Others 
are  kept  silent.  Why  aren't  their  names  offi- 
cially released?  If  they  don't  have  any  sec- 
ondary alternatives  or  motives  In  mind,  then 
release  the  names  of  the  prisoners  of  war  so 
their  families  will  know  their  loved  ones' 
status.  I  feel  as  if  I  am  speaking  not  only  for 
myself  but  for  my  buddies  back  In  camp  to 
whom  I  promised  I  would  tell  the  truth.  I 
feel  it  Is  time  people  are  aware  of  the  facts. 

^  Those  are  the  words  of  Navy  Lt.  Rob- 
ert Frishman  who  was  released  with  two 
others  in  August  of  this  year. 
.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  would  sur- 
prise no  one  if  I  were  to  observe  that  the 
Vletcong.  as  well  as  the  Hanoi  Oovem- 


ment,  has  ignored  international  stand- 
ards of  decency. 

The  Vietcong  contends  that  it  is  not 
bound  by  the  Geneva  Convention.  But 
the  International  Red  Cross  says  that  the 
Vietcong  is  bound  since  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  are  parties  to  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

But  even  if  the  Vietcong  were  not 
legally  bound  by  treaty,  there  could  be 
no  excuse  or  Justiflcation  for  the  savage 
treatment  which  it  accords  prisoners  of 
war.  The  Vietcong  should  stand  con- 
demned in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  its 
flagrant  violation  of  general  principles  of 
international  law,  apart  from  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Close  to  400  Americans  are  missing 
or  held  captive  by  the  Vietcong  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  believed  that  Communist  forces 
in  Laos  are  holding  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners. 

I  use  the  word  "believed"  because  this 
is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  We  simply 
do  not  know  how  many  Americans  are 
held  prisoner  by  the  enemy  and  we  do 
not  know  how  many  are  seriously 
wounded. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  ease  the  burden  of  American  fam- 
ilies who  wait  anxiously  for  word  about 
their  loved  ones. 

Joint  teams  from  the  Pentagon  and 
the  State  Department  have  been  hold- 
ing meetings  across  the  country  briefing 
families  and  reporting  candidly  on  the 
situation. 

Through  television  news  film,  we  have 
witnessed  the  painful  and  heart-rending 
sight  of  servicemen's  wives  traveling  to 
Paris  and  other  world  capitals  to  seek 
infoimation  about  their  husbands.  As 
one  of  them  said  to  a  North  Vietnamese 
official: 

"Please  tell  me  if  I  am  a  wife  or  a 
v/idow." 

Instead  of  providing  answers  to  such 
questions,  the  North  Vietnamese  sought 
cruelly  to  exploit  the  anxiety  of  these 
brave  women  by  "lecturing"  them  on  the 
war  and  by  trying  to  recruit  them  into 
the  antiwar  movement. 

Such  odysseys  of  agony  have  helped 
to  focus  attention  upon  a  situation  that 
the  world  should  no  longer  tolerate. 

What  can  the  American  people  do 
about  this  shocking  state  of  affairs? 

During  this  season  of  good  will  I  have 
a  suggestion  to  advance — a  suggestion 
which  just  might  make  a  difference. 

I  urge  all  Americans,  yoimg  and  old, 
to  join  in  a  kind  of  "demonstration"  that 
will  register  our  deep  concern  about  this 
appalling  situation. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  their  feeling  about  the  war,  to  join  in 
putting  as  much  moral  pressure  as  pos- 
sible on  those  responsible. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  this  is  the  holiday 
season.  During  these  busy  days,  Ameri- 
cans are  addressing  cards  in  the  tradi- 
tional exchange  of  greetings. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  season,  my  family 
has  sent  a  greeting  card  to  BAinlster 
Xuan  Thuy,  chief  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese delegation  to  the  Paris  talks. 

I  urge  other  families  to  send  cards 
too;  and  in  etich  case  to  include  a  mes- 
sage calling  upon  Communist  authoritiea 


to  release  the  names  of  American  pris- 
oners, to  treat  them  humanely  in  accord- 
ance with  directives  of  the  Geneva 
Convention — and  to  free  them  soon. 

They  could  be  freed  quickly,  for  ex- 
ample, if  Hanoi  would  agree  to  negotiate 
a  release  of  prisoners  on  both  sides. 

Perhaps  one  card  will  make  no  differ- 
ence, but  who  can  say  what  a  million 
will  do. 

In  this  season  of  good  will — in  this 
time  of  yearning  for  peace  on  earth- 
certainly  nothing  can  be  lost  by  ap- 
proaching Hanoi  in  the  spirit  of  the  sea- 
son. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  U£. 
Jaycees,  a  nonpartisan  organization  of 
public-spirited  young  men,  is  enthusias- 
tic about  this  idea;  that  one  chapter  in 
Virginia  Beach  has  been  working  along 
similar  lines,  and  that  the  national  Jay- 
cee  organization  has  decided  to  promote 
the  idea  as  a  national  project. 

In  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Jaycees, 
their  national  president,  Andre  C.  Le 
Tendre,  their  national  chairman,  Wen- 
dell Smith,  and  other  officials  of  the 
organization,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  single  mailing  address. 

Cards  should  be  addressed  to: 

Project  Xuan  Thuy, 

Box  2600, 

Washington,  D.C.    20013. 

After  the  pail  has  been  collected  here 
in  Washington,  the  Jaycees  will  arrange 
for  delivery  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  civic,  reli- 
gious, veterans,  and  othev  organizations, 
large  and  small,  will  lend  their  support 
to  this  expression  of  national  concern. 

In  particular,  I  hope  college  and  high 
school  students  will  join  in  this  demon- 
stration of  human  compassion. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  effort  will 
be  only  an  exercise  in  futility.  However, 
let  me  make  this  point.  The  men  who 
run  North  Vietnam  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  be  heartless.  But  they  are 
not  fools.  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  in- 
terested in  American  public  opinion. 
And  they  are  not  oblivious  to  world  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  addressed  myself 
only  to  one  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
but  an  extremely  important  one. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  some  good 
will  come  from  this  undertaking. 

If  there  Is  a  favorable  response,  it 
could  well  hasten  the  time  when  a  just 
and  honorable  peace  will  reign  over 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong)  for  4  minutes  on  a  non- 
germane  matter,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  First,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  for  his  remarlcs  on  Project 
Xuan  Thuy,  the  project  of  the  Jaycees 
which  has  just  been  announced. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  taken  with  re- 
gard to  American  servicemen  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  is  indefensible.  This 
must  be  obvious  to  all  our  citizens  and 
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to  citizens  of  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  policy  followed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese represents  a  callous  disregard 
for  these  men  and  their  families  and  a 
total  failure  to  adhere  to  international 
agreements. 

During  the  past  few  months,  there 
have  been  numerous  expressions  of  con- 
cern for  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  treat- 
ment of  these  men  has  been  discussed  by 
Ambassador  Lodge  at  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions, and  officials  of  international  or- 
ganizations have  felt  it  necessary  to  call 
upon  Hanoi  for  a  change  in  poUcy. 

Thus  far,  all  these  actions  have  been 
to  no  avail. 

Project  Xuan  Thuy  offers  a  new  hope. 
It  can  provide  the  means  for  an  outpour- 
ing of  United  States  and  even  world- 
wide sentiment  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese position.  It  may  provide  a  public 
pressure  which  will  help  evoke  a  bene- 
ficial change  in  the  policies  of  Hanoi. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  project 
originated  with  the  Jaycees  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  This  group  of  young  men  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  many  months 
to  have  the  project  adopted  on  a  wider 
basis.  It  is 'to  their  credit  that  this  has 
happened. 

The  people  of  Virginia  Beach,  and  of 
the  Tidewater  area  of  Virginia  in  gen- 
eral, are  particularly  close  to  the  pris- 
oner of  war  matter.  There  are  many 
service-connected  families  in  the  area. 

There  are  families  with  members  who 
are  suspected  of  being  prisoners  of  war. 
There  are  wives  living  in  this  area  who 
have  made  unsuccessful  trips  to  Paris 
in  attempts  to  gain  information  about 
their  husbands. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  Vir- 
ginia Beach  Jaycees  are  in  a  special  po- 
sition to  know  the  anguish  caused  by 
Hanoi's  action  and  the  importance  of 
making  new  efforts  to  assist  our  service- 
men who  are  being  held. 

I  am  pleased  to  endorse  Project  Xuan 
"Iliuy,  and  I  shall  participate  in  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  before 
returning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarlcs  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  add  my  word  of  support  for  this  proj- 
ect. I  believe  that  I  have  probably  spent 
more  time  in  Southeast  Asia  with  our 
combat  troops  than  almost  anyone  else 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  visited  every  one 
of  our  major  combat  xmits  in  Vietnam 
several  times. 

I  can  say  without  any  reservation  or 
qualification  that  this  is  the  finest  class 
of  American  fighting  men  this  coimtry 
has  ever  seen.  They  are  not  chips  off  the 
old  block.  They  are  an  improvement.  I 
Include  in  that  my  own  buddies  from 
World  War  n. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  endorsement  of  a  very  human 
project. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  done  everything 
we  conceivably  could  do  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  try  to  get  the  release  of  the 
list  of  the  prisoners  of  war  from  North 
Vietnam. 

I  think  that  now  some  citizen  action 
is  indicated.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 


I  add  my  word  of  endorsement  to  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  presentation  this  morning.  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  project. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  should  con- 
sider the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  today 
in  international  conferences  on  many 
subjects — arms  limitations,  health,  food, 
labor,  and  many  other  importsuit  issues. 

I  would  like  to  see  grow  out  of  this 
kind  of  project  a  greater  concern  on  the 
part  of  our  Govenmient  to  engage  in  in- 
ternational talks  on  the  handling  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  not  only  in  reference  to 
Vietnam  and  our  prisoners  there  today, 
but  also  with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war 
in  general. 

Second,  I  reemphasize  thfe  point  that 
not  only  do  we  have  servicemen  who  are 
captives  or  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
also  we  have  missionaries  who  have  been 
captured  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
are  being  held  tis  prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  world  opinion  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  today's 
times.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  avidly 
support  the  United  Nations.  It  creates 
a  forum  for  the  expression  of  opinions. 

I  think  that  as  members  of  great 
countries,  the  United  Nations  recognizes 
the  right  of  free  speech.  We  should  all 
engage  in  that  effort  and  express  our  per- 
sonal views  on  these  matters. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
am  deUghted  that  he  brought  the  project 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
proud  that  the  idea  was  conceived  and 
the  program  flrst  initiated  by  the  Jaycees 
of  the  city  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  in- 
humane than  the  way  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  treated  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  rally  behind  those  Americans 
who  have  been  captured  and  are  prison- 
ers of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

We  see  a  lot  of  demonstrations  these 
days  throughout  our  Nation.  I  think  one 
of  the  flnest  demonstrations  would  be  a 
demonstration  against  the  inhiunane 
treatment  being  accorded  Americans  by 
Hanoi. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  inviting  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  this  program. 


I  believe,  as  does  he,  that  it  is  a  worth- 
while project  and  is  one  which  should 
be  supported  by  the  American  people. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  13270) .  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkxan)  and  myself,  I  call 
up  our  amendment  No.  407  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  state  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

Page  387,  strike  out  lines  17  through  35 
and  lines  1  through  7  on  page  388  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Used  sbction  i280  propiktt. — In  the 
case  of  section  1250  property  acquired  after 
July  24,  1969,  the  original  use  of  which  does 
not  commence  with  the  taxpayer,  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  shall  be  determined 
In  the  following  manner: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  such  section  1250  prop- 
erty which  is  residential  rental  housing  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (2)  (B) )  having  a  re- 
maining useful  life  on  the  date  of  acquisition 
of  30  years  or  more,  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation under  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  an  amount  computed  under  any  of  the 
methods  provided  for  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  such  section  1250  prop- 
erty which  is  residential  rental  bousing  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (2)  (B) )  having  a  re- 
maining useful  life  on  the  date  of  acquisition 
of  between  20  and  30  years,  the  allowance  for 
depreciation  under  this  section  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  an  amount  computed  under — 

"(1)   the  straight  line  method, 

"(11)  the  declining  balance  method,  using 
a  rate  not  exceeding  125  percent  of  the  rate 
which  would  have  been  used  had  the  annual 
allowance  been  computed  under  the  method 
described  in  clause  (1) ,  or 

" (ill)  any  other  method  determined  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  result  In  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  under  subsection  (a)  not 
Including — 

"  ( 1 )  the  sum-of-the-years  digits  methods, 
or 

"(2)  any  other  method  allowable  solely  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  subsection  (b) 
(4)  or  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  this  subsection; 
and 

"  (C)  in  the  case  of  such  section  1250  prop- 
erty which  is  either  residential  rental  hous- 
ing (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)  (B) )  having 
a  remaining  useful  life  on  the  date  of  acqui- 
sition of  less  than  20  years,  or  which  does 
not  qualify  as  residential  rental  housing,  the 
allowance  for  depreciation  under  this  section 
shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  computed 
under — 

"(1)   the  straight  line  method,  or 

"(11)  any  other  method  determined  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  result  In  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  under  subsection  (a),  not 
Including — 

"(1)  any  declining  balance  method, 

"(2)  the  sum-of-the-years  digits  meth- 
od, or 

"(3)  any  other  method  allowable  solely 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  subsection 
(b)  (4)  or  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section." 
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Page  393,  strike  lines  1  through  7  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(111)  In  the  case  of  residential  rental 
housing  (as  defined  In  section  167  (J)  (2) 
(B) )  other  than  that  covered  by  clauses  (1) 
and  (11),  or  m  the  case  of  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures (as  defined  in  section  167  (k) 
(3))  allowed  with  respect  to  section  1250 
propferty,  1(X)  percent  minus  1  percentage 
point  for  each  full  month  the  property  was 
held  after  the  date  the  property  was  held  60 
full  months:  and 

"(iv)  In  the  case  of  all  other  section  1250 
property.  100  percent  minus  1  percentage 
point  for  each  full  month  the  property  was 
held  after  the  date  the  property  was  held 
for  120  full  months." 

Page  393.  line  8,  strike  out  "Clauses  (i), 
(11).  and  (ill)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Clauses  (1)  and  (11)." 

WNANIMOtrS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
pending  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour 
and  30  minutes,  45  minutes  to  a  side, 
the  time  for  the  proponents  to  be  con- 
trolled by  either  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama or  me,  and  the  time  for  the  oppo- 
nents to  be  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
irents  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I  are  jointly  offering 
will  lessen  to  some  extent  the  serious 
impact  the  bill  before  you  would  have 
on  real  estate,  without  at  the  same  time 
seriously  affecting  the  projected  overall 
revenue  gain  estimated  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  amendment  is  directed 
at  assuring  that  we  are  able  to  continue 
to  build  the  housing  which  the  Nation 
so  desperately  needs  and  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  incentive  to  continue  the 
nonresidential  building  that  our  urban 
communities  need  to  assure  their  con- 
tinued vitality. 

Our  proposed  amendment  will  carry 
one  step  further  the  action  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  when  it  modified  the 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill  to  re- 
store to  residential  buildings  the  possi- 
bility of  full  capital  gains  treatment 
upon  sale,  if  the  property  is  held  long 
enough.  Under  the  House  bill,  any  de- 
preciation taken  in  excess  of  straight 
line  would  have  been  recaptured  and 
taxed  as  ordinary  income  at  the  time  of 
sale.  This  in  effect  negated  the  House 
decision  to  retain  for  newly  constructed 
residential  housing  the  availability  of 
200  percent  accelerated  deprication. 

The  Finance  Committee  recognized 
this  inconsistency  and  provided  that 
after  a  10-year  holding  period,  the  owner 
of  residential  property  could  start  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  this  excess  which 
would  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  by 


1  percent  a  month.  This,  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  committee,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  its  change  is  still  not  enough 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  sorely 
needed  rental  housing.  Our  amendments 
would  reduce  this  required  10-year  hold- 
ing period  to  5  years.  This  is  still  sub- 
stantially longer  than  the  required  20- 
month  holding  period  under  present  law. 
For  all  other  newly  constructed  real 
property,  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Finance  Committee  version  provide  for 
full  recapture  of  excess  depreciation,  no 
matter  when  the  property  is  sold.  Al- 
though there  is  an  undoubtedly  greater 
need  to  provide  incentives  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing  than  there  is  for 
commercial  and  industrial  property, 
there  is  also  a  significant  need  in  our 
cities  for  the  removal  of  old,  rundown, 
and  deteriorating  structures  and  the 
construction  of  new  office  buildings, 
shopping  areas,  and  other  needed  non- 
residential facilities.  In  order  to  encour- 
age the  construction  of  these  buildings, 
this  amendment  would  permit  the  owner 
of  a  newly  constructed  nonresidential 
building  to  obtain  full  capital  gains 
treatment  if  he  held  the  building  for  18 
years  and  4  months.  This  is  the  same 
holding  period  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's bill  would  have  permitted  for 
residential  property — now  to  be  reduced 
under  this  amendment  to  13  years,  4 
months. 

This,  Mr.  President,  would  restore 
some  semblance  of  balance  between  the 
treatment  of  new  residential  buildings 
and  the  treatment  of  new  nonresidential 
buildings.  A  new  residential  building 
would  be  entitled  to  up  to  200  percent 
depreciation  and  there  would  be  required 
a  5-year  holding  period  before  any  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  could  be  achieved. 
The  owner  of  a  nonresidential  building 
would  be  entitled  to  up  to  150  percent 
depreciation  and  would  be  required  to 
hold  that  property  for  at  least  10  years 
before  any  capital  gains  treatment  would 
be  available. 

Following  through  on  this  concept  of 
balance  between  residential  and  nonresi- 
dential property,  ana  to  provide  for  ^^ 
greater  incentive  with  respect  to  residen-'' 
tial  property,  our  amendment  would  also 
modify  the  Finance  Committee's  treat- 
ment of  used  residential  property.  Un- 
der the  committee's  bill,  all  used  property 
would  be  relegated  to  straight  line  depre- 
ciation. This  we  do  not  believe  is  ade- 
quate to  attract  investment  into  used 
residential  property,  nor  to  assure  the 
first  owner  of  a  new  rental  project  that, 
when  it  comes  time  for  him  to  sell  his 
project,  there  wUl  be  an  adequate  mar- 
ket for  that  property.  To  accomplish 
these  goals,  these  amendments  will  en- 
able the  second  or  later  purchaser  of 
residential  property,  which  has  a  useful 
life  of  30  years  or  more,  to  utilize  150 
percent  depreciation  as  is  permitted  un- 
der present  law. 

For  residential  property  which  has  a 
useful  life  of  20-30  years,  the  owner 
would  be  entitled  to  up  to  125 -percent 
depreciation.  For  those  older  properties 
having  a  useful  life  of  less  than  20  years, 
many  of  which  are  kept  standing  only 
because  of  the  availability  of  150-percent 
depreciation  under  present  law,  the 
owner  would  be  entitled  only  to  straight- 
line  depreciation. 


This,  Mr.  President,  assures  that  we 
will  continue  to  give  a  reasonable  incen- 
tive to  residential  housing  by  maintain- 
ing a  significant  difference  in  the  incen- 
tive available  to  the  investor  in  such 
housing  as  opposed  to  what  Is  available 
to  the  investor  in  nonresidential  prop- 
erty. This  amendment,  since  it  restores 
accelerated  depreciation  for  residential 
property,  also  provides  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  recapture  rules  as  would 
be  available  for  new  residential  prop- 
erty. Thus,  after  a  5-year  holding  period, 
any  depreciation  taken  in  excess  of 
straight  line  would  gradually  shift  from 
ordinary  income  treatment  to  capital 
gains  treatment. 

One  further  change  would  be  made  by 
this  amendment.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Finance  Committee  bills  provide  for 
a  5 -year  writeoff  of  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures on  low-rent  residential  prop- 
erties. However,  to  the  extent  that  this 
accelerated  writeoff  exceeds  what  it 
could  have  been  under  the  straight-line 
method,  the  excess  would  be  fully  recap- 
tured and  taxed  as  ordinary  income  at 
the  time  of  sale.  To  be  consistent  with 
our  other  changes  providing  for  a  grad- 
ual decline  of  full  recapture  after  a 
5-year  holding  period,  this  proposal 
would  make  the  same  provisions  appli- 
cable to  these  special  rehabilitation 
expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I  are  attempting  to 
do  is  to  avoid  further  crippling  of  the 
production  of  housing.  Today,  when  we 
are  faced  with  a  severe  shortage  of  long- 
term  mortgage  money  available  to  fi- 
nance housing,  and  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  over  100  years  for  the  limited 
amount  of  money  that  is  available,  it 
would  be  catastrophic  to  hamper  further 
the  incentives  that  now  exist  to  produce 
rental  housing.  Last  year.  Congress,  in 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968,  set  a  10-year  national  goal  for 
the  production  of  26  million  housing 
units.  That  is  2.6  million  housing  units 
per  year.  Yet,  in  this  the  first  year,  we 
will  be  lucky  if  we  produce  1.4  million 
units,  about  600,000  less  than  the  2  mil- 
lion units  that  we  should  be  producing 
this  year.  Prospects  for  next  year,  when 
we  should  be  producing  over  2.2  million 
units,  are  for  a  level  about  the  same  as 
this  year;  this  falls  short  of  our  goal  by 
some  800,000  units. 

Congress  cannot  in  1  year  establish  a 
housing  goal  and  then  turn  around  and 
thoroughly  decira«te  the  prospects  of 
achieving  that  goal  by  removing  one  of 
the  principal  incentives  to  the  produc- 
tion of  housing.  Since  1954,  when  the 
existing  incentives  for  the  producton  of 
rental  housing  were  added  to  om-  tax 
laws,  rental  housing  has  played  an  in- 
creasingly large  role  in  total  annual 
housing  production.  In  1954,  only  8.7  per- 
cent of  the  starts  were  rental  units.  For 
the  first  10  months  of  this  year,  they 
represent  44.5  percent.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  this  percentage  not  be 
severely  cut  back  by  our  actions  on  this 
tax  bill. 

This  amendment  will  assure  that  this 
will  not  occur,  by  retaining  an  appro- 
priate degree  of  incentive  for  the  pro- 
duction of  housing,  while  at  the  same 
time  removing  present  provisions  whicn 
might  be  construed  as  encouraging  the 
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roeculator  and  the  quick-turnover  in- 
vestor. Tliese  figures  which  I  have  al- 
luded to  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the 
excellent  statement  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor frwn  Alabama  on  December  4,  at 
pages  37070-37074  of  the  Record.  I  ccMn- 
mend  tliis  statement  to  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

Many  Senators  might  be  wondering 
what  the  reaction  of  the  Treasury  is  to 
this  amendment.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  report  that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  today  inf  >.>rmed  me  that  they  endorse 
these  modifications  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's bill.  I  am  also  pleased  to  report 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  fully  endorses  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  congratulate  the  administration  for 
Its  recognition  of  the  need  to  avoid  too 
severely  cutting  back  on  the  present  in- 
centives for  the  provision  of  housing  and 
new  nonresidential  properties.  The  mod- 
erate incentives  prdvided  for  by  this 
amendment  will  enable  us  to  go  forward 
in  achieving  the  national  housing  goals 
while  not  negating  the  tax  reform  goals 
of  this  important  bill.  I  urge  all  Senators 
to  join  us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  some  remarks 
I  made  on  December  4  and  also  to  the 
tables  that  were  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  just  refreshed  my  recollection  by  look- 
ing at  those  tables.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  remarks  and  the  tables,  which  are 
to  be  found  on  pages  37070  through 
37074.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  look 
at  those  figures. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  housing 
was  more  badly  needed  than  at  present, 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  housing 
was  treated  so  roughly,  so  far  as  being 
able  to  build  is  concerned,  as  at  present. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
on  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  certainly  do  agree. 

Of  course,  with  mortgage  rates  at  a 
century-high  level,  and  having  other  in- 
vestments which  are  more  attractive 
than  mortgage  Investments,  makes  it 
very  difiBcult.  We  are  really  in  a  state  of 
crisis  Insofar  as  home  construction  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  fimds  are  not 
available  and,  even  if  they  were,  at  these 
rates  many  people  would  be  deprived  of 
tbe  privilege  of  buying  or  building  a 
borne. 

Mr.  TOWEK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  had  two  amendments  relating  to 
housing,  and  the  remarks  I  made  and 
the  tables  that  both  he  and  I  cited  relate 
to  housing.  Am  I  not  correct  in  saying 
that  the  revised  amendment  Seiuitor 
Tower  and  I  are  now  offering  is  pri- 
marily limited  to  residential  housing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is.  indeed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  that  the  amend- 
ment that  is  now  being  offered  is  a  re- 
vision of  the  original  amendment  that 
was  offered? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  a  revision  of  amend- 
ments that  were  Introduced  by  both  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  as  much 
time  as  is  necessary. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  more  question.  I  hope  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  will  listen  to  this 
question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  revised 
amendment  was  worked  out  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  might  call 
this  the  "everybody-is-happy"  amend- 
ment, because  the  homebullders  are 
happy,  the  real  estate  people  are  happy, 
the  Treasury  Department  is  happy,  HUD 
is  happy,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
happy,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 

happy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  ecstatic. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Treasury  Department 
agreed  to  this  for  fear  they  would  get 
something  worse  if  they  did  not.  That  is 
what  it  amounts  to.  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hold  in  my  hand  what 
appears  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
December  8.  1969,  addressed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  signed 
by  John  S.  Nolan,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  the  Senator's 
new.  revised  amendment  in  accord  with 
this  letter?  Does  it  meet  the  conditions 
set  forth  therein? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  read 
the  letter  Into  the  Record.  This  letter  is 
addressed  to  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  this  is  the  amendment 
that  was  worked  out  in  collaboration 
with  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator's  re- 
vised amendment.  No.  407,  from  the 
standpoint  of  revenue,  go  beyond  what 
Mr.  Nolan  has  agreed  to  in  this  letter? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  does  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  revenue  impact  is  really  rela- 
tively Ught. 

I  think  we  must  consider  that  it  is  a 
very  small  price  to  pay  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  so  far  behind  on  our 
national  housing  goals,  and  we  must 
preserve  incentives  for  the  construction 
of  residential  units  in  this  country. 

I  shall  read  the  letter  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  into  the  Record  : 

Deab  Senator  Tower:  You  have  requested 
a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Treasury 
Department  on  Amendments  297  and  298  to 
H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which 
you  have  propoeed.  In  general,  these  amend- 
ments would  change  the  provisions  of  tbe 
biU  which  allow  only  straight-line  deprecia- 
tion In  the  hands  of  a  second  owner  (so- 
called  "used"  property)  and  which  eliminate 
the  phase-out  of  recapture  of  the  excess  of 
accelerated  over  straight-line  depreciation  for 
buildings  and  other  real  estate  improve- 
menu.  They  would  allow  150  percent  declin- 
ing iMilance  depreciation  If  the  life  of  the 
property  exceeds  30  years,  125  percent  if  the 
life  is  between  20  and  30  years,  and  straight- 
line  depreciation  If  the  life  Is  less  than  20 
years.  The  phase-out  of  recapture  would  be 


relnstltuted  to  begin  after  the  fltth  year  of 
ownership. 

The  Treasury  Department  wlU  support 
these  amendments  if  they  are  limited  to 
housing,  rather  than  being  applicable  to  aU 
real  estate  construction  as  they  are  In  their 
present  form.  Treasury  would  also  support  a 
reinstatement  of  the  phase-out  of  recapture 
beginning  after  the  tenth  year  for  real  estate 
Improvements  other  than  housing  If  It  were 
coupled  with  a  limitation  of  Amendments 
297  and  298  to  housing. 

It  Is  my  understanding  from  recent  discus- 
sions with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  that  HUD 
will  also  support  the  amendments' in  this  re- 
vised form. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Nolan, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretarf. 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  407, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  me,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  is  referred  to  in  this 
letter.  This  letter  is  an  endorsement  of 
amendment  407  on  which  the  Treasury 
Department  collaborated  with  us.  The 
Treasury  Department  said  the  revenue 
measures,  as  presented,  were  not  pri- 
marily to  raise  revenue  but  to  give  hous- 
ing additional  incentives.  That  Is  what 
we  are  seeking  to  do,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
most  constructive  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goooell)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Spark- 
man-Tower  amendment  is  a  major  step 
backwards  in  the  area  of  tax  reform  in 
the  case  of  depreciation.  On  an  overall 
basis,  this  amendment  loses  $90  million 
in  the  case  of  two  provisions  dealing  with 
depreciation.  The  total  revenue  which 
would  have  been  picked  up  from  these 
two  provisions  in  the  absence  of  the 
Sparkman-Tower  amendment  would  be 
$350  million.  In  other  words,  the  Spark- 
man-Tower amendment  in  these  two 
areas  is  knocking  out  over  one-quarter  of 
the  tax  reforms,  a  reduction  of  $90  mil- 
Uon. 

The  first  area  in  which  the  Sparkman- 
Tower  amendment  opens  up  a  loophole 
is  in  the  case  of  depreciatiim  on  used 
property.  The  House  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  required  that  straight 
line  depreciation  was  to  be  required  in 
the  case  of  used  property.  The  Spark- 
man-Tower amendment  restores  exist- 
ing law  in  the  case  of  used  pr(«)erty  with 
a  remaining  useful  life  of  30  years  or 
more.  It  provides  125  percent  deprecia- 
tion for  used  property  with  a  useful  life 
of  20  to  30  years  remtdning. 

This  greatly  complicates  existing  law 
by  substituting  three  different  categories 
of  depreciation  rates  for  used  property, 
according  to  estimated  remaining  useful 
life.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  es- 
timated remaining  useful  life  in  the  case 
of  used  property  and,  as  a  result,  the 
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Sparkman-Tower  sunendment  represents 
an  administrative  nightmare. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  is  a  bo- 
nanza for  real  estate  speculators  in  used 
property.  Increasing  depreciation  helps 
the  market  for  new  housing  only  very  in- 
directly, if  at  all.  Actually,  the  only  part 
of  the  market  for  new  housing  it  helps  is 
the  person  who  is  a  quick  in-and-outer, 
someone  who  wants  to  dispose  of  new 
property  quickly.  There  is  $50  million 
loss  in  this  provision,  and  it  does  nothmg 
but  set  back  the  cause  of  tax  reform.  It 
does  not  really  help  nev  housing  at  all. 

The  second  feature  of  the  Sparkman- 
Tower  amendment  deals  with  the  recap- 
ture nUes.  Here  the  Sparkman-Tower 
amendment  sets  back  the  cause  of  reform 
very  substantially.  The  total  revenue 
pickup  under  the  recapture  provisions  in 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  is  estimated 
at  $100  million.  The  Sparkman-Tower 
amendment  would  junk  $50  million  of 
this  or,  in  other  words,  would  throw  out 
nearly  one-half  of  the  reform.  It  does 
this  by  easing  off  the  recapture  rules  both 
for  housing  and  nonhousing.  The  amend- 
ment loses  $30  million  out  of  the  $45 
million  which  would  be  picked  up  vmder 
the  recapture  rules  in  the  case  of  housing 
and  $20  million  of  the  $55  million  which 
would  be  picked  up  in  the  case  of  non- 
housing.  There  really  is  no  excuse  for 
these  changes  at  all.  The  real  estate  tax 
shelter  is  one  of  the  major  loopholes  in 
existing  law.  The  House  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem only  very  lightly.  Now  the  real  estate 
industry  would  destroy  most  of  that  little 
amoimt  in  the  area  of  recapture  which 
the  bills  do  accomplish. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  have  a  let- 
ter from  the  Treasury  Department  indi- 
cating that  the  Treasury  goes  along  with 
this  amendment.  We  all  know  how  these 
things  happen.  The  amendment  which 
the  Senators  have  introduced  now  de- 
stroys less  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Finance  Committee  bills  than  did  an 
earlier  amendment  which  they  intro- 
duced. It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  merely  en- 
dorsed this  amendment  to  keep  the  spon- 
sors from  pushing  an  amendment  which 
would  go  still  further  and  lose  still  more 
of  the  reform  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  eases  off  the  recapture 
rules  for  other  than  housing.  In  fact  it 
loses  $20  milUon  out  of  the  total  of  $55 
million  picked  up  in  this  area.  I  can  see 
no  way  in  which  this  would  help  the 
housing  market.  The  only  thing  it  could 
possibly  do  is  to  draw  construction  work- 
ers from  housing  projects  to  nonhousing 
projects  and  in  this  way  slow  down  the 
development  of  new  housing. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  sometimes  get  the  idea  we  have 
to  institute  tax  reform  just  for  the  sake 
of  reform.  Certainly,  there  is  an  incen- 
tive inherent  in  this  proposal  which  will 
result  in  some  people  making  money;  but 
since  when  is  it  evil  for  people  to  make 


money?  I  assume  this  is  still  a  capitalist 
country. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Government  alone  has  not  the  re- 
sources to  cure  all  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills  which  exist. 

One  of  those  ills  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  citizens — millions  of  them — are 
inadequately  housed  in  substandard 
housing.  Only  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  can  remedy  this  situation  and 
for  this  sector  of  the  economy  to  do  so, 
we  must  give  them  an  incentive.  People 
are  not  going  to  invest  money  that  does 
not  produce  a  return. 

I  think  that  if  people,  properly  moti- 
vated, make  a  little  money  off  the  fact 
that  they  have  resolved  a  social  or  eco- 
nomic ill,  so  much  the  better;  that  is  the 
only  way  problems  are  going  to  be  solved. 
I  cannot  see  that  just  for  the  sake  of 
reform,  just  for  the  sake  of  punishing 
people  who  are  in  the  real  estate  or  con- 
struction business  we  are  going  to  destroy 
the  incentive  necessary  to  try  to  achieve 
our  national  housing  goal;  this  goal  will 
average,  over  the  next  10  years,  2.6  mil- 
lion units  per  year.  We  are  falling  short 
in  our  first  2  years.  We  are  falling  far 
short.  We  are  not  going  to  achieve  much 
more  than  half  our  goal  over  the  next  2 
years. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  mort- 
gage money  is  tight:  interest  rates  are 
high;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  capital  into 
homebuilding. 

I  do  not  think  that  for  the  sake  of  per- 
haps $80  million  we  ought  to  destroy  the 
incentive  for  more  construction  of  resi- 
dential units.  Already  the  real  estate  peo- 
ple and  the  construction  people  will  pay 
more  than  $1  billion  in  additional  taxes 
as  a  result  of  this  bill.  We  are  just  reliev- 
ing them  of  about  $80  million  of  it.  They 
are  still  paying  the  big  bite  in  this  tax 
bill,  more  than  any  other  industry,  more 
than  any  other  business,  and  more  than 
any  other  trade  or  profession.  Real  estate 
is  carrying  the  load.  This,  to  me.  is  not 
a  very  good  time  for  them  to  have  to 
carry  the  load. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  calls  for 
$80  million  to  $100  million,  but  think 
how  much  more  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment resources  it  is  going  to  cost  us  if 
we  cannot  stimulate  the  private  segment 
of  the  economy  to  build  the  residential 
units  we  need  in  this  country. 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  commercial  property  would  get 
a  little  relief.  Mr.  President,  you  cannot 
rehabilitate  the  poor  cities  in  this  coim- 
try  unless  you  provide  both  adequate 
residential  and  commercial  construction. 
Where  ijeople  live  they  need  certain  com- 
mercial facilities.  They  need  retail  out- 
lets, and  they  need  goods  and  services. 
So  we  have  to  have  commercial  building. 
The  big  relief  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
me  is  that  there  will  be  a  stimulus  for 
the  construction  of  residential  units  of 
all  types,  single-family  and  multifamily 
units  of  all  types. 

That  is  what  is  so  desperately  needed 
in  this  land  today.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Senate  will,  in  its  wisdom,  adopt  this 
highly  constructive  amendment,  designed 
to  try  to  help  us  achieve  the  goal  of  26 
million  residential  units  in  10  years.  We 


will  never  resolve  the  problem  of  the  core 
cities  imtil  people  are  adequately  housed. 

We  have  passed  housing  bill  after 
housing  bill  aimed  at  promoting  con- 
struction of  low-income  housing  and  in 
promoting  home  ownership  for  low- 
income  families. 

Think  what  a  great  stabilizing  in- 
fluence that  would  be  on  our  society,  if 
most  of  the  low  income  families  in  this 
country  could  own  their  own  homes. 

That  is  what  we  are  aiming  for. 

I  know  that  sometimes  I  am  regarded 
as  some  kind  of  mossback  reactionary, 
but  this  is  one  area  in  which  I  am  a 
liberal  since  I  believe  that  the  key  to 
a  stable  society  and  to  a  prosperous 
society,  the  key  to  self-respect  and  pride 
in  people,  is  the  ability  to  own  our  own 
homes. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  with  the  time  consumed  by 
the  call  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  18,  1962,  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon, 
in  connection  with  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  Treasury  at  that  time, 
stated: 

The  existing  depreciation  guidelines  are 
outmoded  and  in  need  of  revision. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  in  order 
to  give  more  realistic  recognition  of  ob- 
solescence and  technological  trends,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  adopted  Rev. 
Proc.  62-21  on  July  17,  1962,  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  and  basic  reform  in 
guideline  lives  for  depreciation  of  a  great 
variety  of  categories  of  personal  prop- 
erty; however,  the  section  relating  to 
depreciation  of  buildings  provided  no 
basic  reform  and  the  revision  at  that 
time  was  limited  to  a  Usting  of  composite 
lives  only  of  Umited  types  of  buildings 
somewhat  less  advantageous  than  those 
contained  in  bulletin  "F." 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  material 
restrictions  contained  in  this  bill  on  the 
methods  of  depreciation  and  the  provi- 
sion relating  to  recapture  of  deprecia- 
tion, the  Treasury  Department  should 
reduce  the  guideline  lives  of  buildings 
and  their  components  in  keeping  wltn 
the  statutory  requirement  that  a  "rea- 
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sonable  allowance"  for  depreciation  be 
allowed  including  teclmical  and  economic 
obsolescence  of  the  various  types  of 
buildings  and  their  components. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  Nation's  re- 
quirement for  a  drastic  increase  in  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  middle-income  Amer- 
icans in  the  decade  ahead,  the  Senate 
Commitee  on  Finance  has  reported  a  bill 
which  runs  counter  to  this  goal.  Under 
proposed  legislation,  all  purchasers  of 
section  1250  used  property,  are  limited  to 
the  straight  line  method  of  depreciation. 
Current  depreciation  schedules  are  re- 
tained for  certain  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  projects,  while  all  other 
types  of  residential  housing  are  taxed 
with  full  recapture  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation over  the  straight  line  method 
for  the  first  10  years,  with  capital  gains 
treatment  after  18  years,  4  months.  Non- 
residential, commercial  sales  are  to  be 
taxed  on  all  depreciation  taken  over  the 
straight  line  method. 

While  recognizing  that  abuse  of  the 
depreciation  schedules  has  occurred,  I 
feel  that  the  proposed  legislation  will 
seriously  impair  our  national  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  decent  housing,  a  decent 
environment,  and  decent  neighborhoods 
for  America's  expanding  urban  and  rural 
population.  At  least  one-sixth  of  our 
population  now  lives  under  less  than  ade- 
quate conditions.  We  must  move  quickly 
to  provide  them  with  housing  and  sup- 
portive industries  so  that  they  may  im- 
prove their  lives  and  that  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  social  cost  of  delay  in  the  re- 
lated areas  of  industrialization  and 
unemployment,  is  an  exorbitant  and  un- 
warranted expense.  The  time  has  come 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  main  argument  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  provisions  affecting  depreciation 
deductions  for  sellers  and  owners  of  rev- 
enue producing  properties  is  the  pur- 
ported increase  of  Federal  revenues  by  $1 
billion.  The  Treasury  estimate  of  the  bil- 
lion dollar  per  year  recoupment  by  1979 
assumes  that  the  current  rate  of  invest- 
ment activity  in  housing  and  related 
commercial  construction  will  remain 
about  the  same.  In  light  of  rising 
Interest  rates  and  higher  labor  and 
construction  costs,  the  optimism  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  suspect.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  purported  in- 
crease in  revenues  will  be  offset  by  addi- 
tional Federal  expenditures  in  housing. 
By  removing  features  attractive  to  in- 
vestment, the  Federal  Government  will, 
in  the  long  run,  have  to  assume  many  of 
the  burdens  of  construction  and  invest- 
ment now  borne  by  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy. 

Leon  Keyserling,  former  Chairman, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  his 
testimony  on  September  26  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  correctly  identified 
the  problem  sought  to  be  corrected  by 
the  tax  bill  when  he  stated: 

Equity  in  a  narrow  sense  depends  upon 
tavlng  allowable  depreciation  deductions 
equal  the  actual  decline  in  the  economic 
value  of  a  property,  and  determining  the 
actual  decline  is  a  very  difficult  question 
of  fact. 

Determinative  data  on  this  question 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  possible  that 
the  decline  in  economic  value  actually 


does  occur  at  the  rate  of  accelerated 
depreciation.  The  tax  treatment  of  new 
housing  investment,  is,  as  Mr.  Keyserling 
notes: 

Double  barrelled  because  In  two  ways  it 
makes  the  tax  treatment  of  Investment  In 
new  housing  much  less  favorable  than  the 
tax  treatment  of  other  Investments.  First, 
any  time  this  Investor  wants  to  sell  bis  build- 
ing, the  price  will  be  depressed  because  the 
buyer  cannot  take  advantage  of  even  150 
percent  declining  balance  depreciation.  Sec- 
ond, if  the  original  investor  does  sell  any- 
way, the  Bill  requires  that  any  capital  gains, 
up  to  the  excess  of  accelerated  over  straight 
line  depreciation,  be  taxed  as  ordinary  in- 
come. This  means  that  only  the  postpone- 
ment of  ordinary  taxable  income,  but  never 
Its  conversion  to  capital  gains,  will  be  pos- 
sible under  the  new  law.  This  change  might 
be  conceivably  desirable  if  it  could  be  shown 
conclusively  that  accelerated  depreciation  as 
to  housing  and  other  real  estate  investment 
Is  always  excessive,  and  that  true  economic 
Income  was  being  converted  into  capital 
gains  .  .  .  Further,  it  is  probable  in  many 
cases  that  the  gain  being  "recaptured"  was 
never  ordinary  income  in  the  first  place,  but 
rather  a  wise  speculation  on  the  value  of  a 
particular  capital  asset.  Some  tightening  of 
the  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  is  desir- 
able, and  this  conclusion  might  seem  to  con- 
tradict what  I  am  saying  here  about  recap- 
ture. However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  recapture  provisions  of  the  current  Bill 
apply  only  to  investments  in  housing  and 
other  real  estate,  not  to  capital  gains  gen- 
erally. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  Justify  these  provisions, 
at  a  time  when  housing  and  other  real  estate 
investment  should  be  stimulated  in  relation 
to  other  kinds  of  Investment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  extracts 
from  Mr.  Keyserling's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  tax  effect  of  accelerated  depreciation  Is 
to  postpone  ordinary  taxable  Income  from  the 
early  years  of  a  project's  life,  when  deprecia- 
tion deductions  are  higher  than  they  would 
be  otherwise,  to  the  later  years,  when  these 
deductions  are  lower.  (Immediate  deduction 
of  interest  and  other  expenses,  in  years  when 
reported  income  from  the  Investment  project 
Is  not  large  enough  to  cover  them,  has  a  sim- 
ilar effect  of  postponing  taxable  income.) 
Postponing  taxable  income  of  course  post- 
pones taxes,  so  the  effect  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation is  an  interest-free  loan  as  against 
straight-line  depreciation.  Accelerated  de- 
preciation is  thus  more  favorable  than 
straight-line  depreciation. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  accelerated 
depreciation  is  an  inequitable  tax  concession, 
even  in  the  narrow  sense  where  equity  de- 
pends solely  upon  having  taxable  income 
equal  currently  realized  economic  Income. 
Equity  in  this  narrow  sense  depends  upon 
having  allowable  depreciation  deductions 
equal  the  actual  decline  in  the  economic 
value  of  a  property,  and  determining  the  ac- 
tual decline  is  a  very  difficult  question  of  fact. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  (although  I 
seriously  challenge)  that  some  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  problem  are  right  In  their 
finding  that  the  actual  economic  or  value  de- 
preciation of  office  buildings,  and  even  of 
some  other  real  property,  is  less  rapid  than 
straight-line,  the  primary  consequence  of  al- 
lowing accelerated  depreciation  (under  this 
assumption  or  finding)  is  that  the  postponed 
ordinary  taxable  income  can  be  taken  at  a 
later  date  as  a  capital  gain,  taxed  to  favor- 
able rates,  Instead  of  as  taxable  future  ordi- 
nary Income.  This  is  done  by  selling  the 
property,  at  some  later  date,  at  a  price  which 
capitalizes  the  ordinary  Income  expected  to 


accrue  ttttet  that  date.  The  cvurent  BUI  la 
apparently  designed  to  correct  tbU  alleged 
Ineqvaty  (In  the  narrow  senae  of  equity) 
of  the  present  tax  laws.  But  if  the  finding  Is 
incorrect  (which  I  think  to  be  the  case).  If 
the  decline  in  economic  value  actually  does 
occur  at  the  rate  of  accelerated  depreciation, 
then  the  capitalized  value  of  postix>ned  ordi- 
nary income  only  offsets  what  would  other- 
wise appesir  on  an  Investor's  tax  return  as  a 
capital  loss. 

In  any  event,  the  assumptions  and  findings 
which  I  deem  to  be  so  highly  questionable 
(and  certainly  not  supported  by  adequate 
empirical  testing),  have  no  direct  bearing 
upon  the  various  provisions  of  the  current 
Bill  which  effect  housing.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  provisions  affecting  housing  are 
the  elimination  of  accelerated  depreciation 
for  purchasers  of  used  buildings,  and  the  re- 
capture provision  (sec.  521 ) .  These  provisions 
deny  the  housing  investor  most  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  double  declining  balance 
method  for  depreciating  new  buildings,  even 
though  those  who  have  made  the  findings 
with  which  I  disagree  do  not  purport  to  show 
that  accelerated  depreciation  is  inequitably 
rapid  for  bousing. 

The  effect  of  these  two  provisions  on  an 
Investor  in  nete  housing  is  double-barrelled, 
because  In  two  ways  it  makes  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  Investment  In  new  housing  much 
less  favorable  than  the  tax  treatment  of  other 
investments.  First,  any  time  this  investor 
wants  to  sell  bis  building,  the  price  will  be 
depressed  because  the  buyer  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  even  150  percent  declining  balance 
depreciation.  Second,  if  the  original  Investor 
does  sell  anyway,  the  Bill  requires  that  any 
capital  gains,  up  to  the  excess  of  accelerated 
over  straight-line  depreciation,  be  taxed  as 
ordinary  Income.  This  means  that  only  the 
postponement  of  ordinary  taxable  Income, 
but  never  its  conversion  to  capital  gains,  will 
be  possible  under  the  new  law.  This  change 
might  conceivably  be  desirable  If  It  could  be 
shown  conclusively  that  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion as  to  housing  and  other  real  estate  In- 
vestment is  always  excessive,  and  that  true 
economic  income  were  being  converted  into 
capital  gains.  But  to  my  knowledge  there  has 
been  no  such  showing  as  to  housing,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  such  showing  can  be  made. 
Further,  it  Is  probable  in  many  cases  that  the 
gain  being  "recaptured"  was  never  ordinary 
Income  In  the  first  place,  but  rather  a  wise 
speculation  on  the  value  of  a  particular  capi- 
tal asset. 

I  have  stated  earlier  in  my  testimony  that 
some  tightening  of  the  tax  treatment  of  capi- 
tal gains  Is  desirable,  and  this  conclusion 
might  seem  to  contradict  what  I  am  saying 
here  about  recapture.  However,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  recapture  provisions  of 
the  current  Bill  apply  only  to  investments 
in  housing  and  other  real  estate,  not  to  capi- 
tal gains  generally.  This  is  why  I  find  these 
recapture  provisions  so  unwarranted,  at  a 
time  when  housing  and  other  real  estate  In- 
vestment should  be  stimulated  relative  to 
other  kinds  of  Investment,  not  depressed. 

The  combined  effect  of  recapture  and  of 
straight-line  depreciation  for  all  acquisitions 
of  used  buildings  is  to  make  investment  in 
residential  construction  much  less  liquid 
than  it  is  presently.  Since  housing  generally 
has  such  a  long  life,  any  decrease  in  liquidity 
is  apt  to  depress  severely  investment  in  hous- 
ing, and  this  is  patently  undesirable.  It  is 
recognized  that  rapid  turnover  Is  a  problem, 
and  that  present  phasing  out  of  recapture 
may  be  viewed  by  some  as  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent unduly  rapid  turnover.  In  that  case,  full 
recapture  of  excess  depreciation  could  be  ex- 
tended to  five  years,  with  the  recaptured  per- 
centage of  the  excess  depreciation  declining 
by  one  percent  per  month  for  100  months 
thereafter. 

Recapture  and  straight-line  depreciation 
for  used  buildings  are  not  the  only  provisions 
adverse  to  housing.  The  limitation  on  tax 
preferences  (sec.  301),  the  allocation  of  de- 
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auction  (sec.  302),  and  the  limitation  on 
Interest  deductions  (sec.  221)  also  affect 
bousing  (and  other  real  estate  Investment) 
adversely.  LTP  prevents  Investors  in  housing 
Xrom  talcing  the  full  benefit  of  accelerated 
depreciation,  where  the  amounts  Involved 
(when  combined  with  any  other  tax  prefer- 
ences the  taxpayer  may  have)  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  economic  Income.  ADR  requires  that 
Investors  In  housing  (and  other  real  estate) 
allocate  some  of  their  deductions  to  the  ex- 
cess of  accelerated  depreciation  over  straight- 
line  depreciation,  leaving  lesser  amounts  to 
be  deducted  from  Income  subject  to  taxation, 
and  this  too  reduces  the  benefits  that  can  be 
obtained  from  accelerated  depreciation.  Al- 
though these  provisions  would  make  Invest- 
ment In  bousing  less  attractive  to  most  in- 
vestors, I  believe,  as  I  have  explained,  that 
they  are  the  proper  way  to  prevent  gross 
abuse  of  the  tax  stimuli  favoring  investment 
in  housing.  However,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Treasury  that  interest  and  taxes  paid  during 
construction  of  real  property  Improvements 
should  be  Included  at  this  time  as  a  tax  pref- 
erence. My  reason  Is  that  the  use  of  this  prac- 
tice has  received  much  less  scrutiny  than  the 
use  of  accelerated  depreciation,  and  It  is  not 
clear  at  this  time  that  treatment  of  these 
Interest  and  tax  costs  as  a  preference  item  Is 
Justified.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
Treasury  proposal  discriminates  against 
bousing  and  other  real  property.  In  that  other 
kinds  of  property  are  not  subject  to  similar 
tax  treatment. 

Although  I  do  favor  LTP  and  ADR,  as  I 
have  explained,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
their  j^)plication  to  housing  (and  other  real 
estate  investment)  will  have  an  adverse 
effect.  For  this  reason  It  is  even  more  impor- 
tant that  the  other  provisions  of  the  Bill 
damaging  to  bousing  not  be  adopted. 

EETROACnVE  FEATURES    OT  THE  BILL,   AND   SOME 
OTHER    TECHNICAL    PROBLEMS 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  bousing,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  some  retroactive 
features  of  the  Bill  in  its  current  form,  and 
also  comment  on  one  other  technical 
problem. 

(1)  The  following  sections  of  the  Bill  apply 
retroactively,  in  that  they  deny  certain  tax 
concessions  on  commitments  made  before 
the  Bill  was  reported.  This  occurs  because 
the  Income  or  deduction  accrues  after  the 
Bill  Is  effective,  and  thus  is  covered  by  Its 
terms. 

(a)  Sec.  221.  limitation  on  Interest  deduc- 
tion: The  problem  here  is  long-term  net 
leases  entered  into  before  the  Bill  was  re- 
ported. Interest  deductions  by  the  lessor  may 
be  limited,  even  though  the  Investor  has  a 
long-term  commitment.  Also,  the  lessor  Is 
not  making  unreasonably  high  after-tax  re- 
turns over  the  life  of  the  project — the  effect 
of  tax  concessions,  at  least  In  significant  part, 
is  passed  on  to  the  lessee  in  the  form  of 
lower  rental  prices  than  would  otherwise 
obtain: 

(b)  Sec.  301  and  302,  LTP  and  allocation 
of  deductions:  Accelerated  depreciation  of 
real  property  Is  a  tax  preference  for  purposes 
of  LTP  and  allocation  of  deductions.  Even 
where  a  transaction  has  been  committed  be- 
fore the  Bill  was  reported,  the  transactor 
loses  some  benefit  from  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. The  allocation  of  deductions  is  most 
serious,  because  it  hurts  all  amounts  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation.  The  LTP  only  hurts 
if  the  taxpayer  has  excess  depreciation 
amounts  greater  than  bis  other  income; 

(c)  Sec.  621,  recapture  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation: Persons  who  Invested  in  real 
estate  before  the  Bill  was  reported  may  have 
done  so  only  in  expectation  of  converting 
some  Income  to  future  capital  gains,  and 
they  have  offered  lower  rentals  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  tax  advantage.  The  rental  com- 
mitments continue,  but  the  tax  advantage  is 
gone. 

(2)  The  allocation  of  deductions  to  un- 
taxed excess  depreciation  would  not  operate 


fairly:  A  taxpayer  taking  accelerated  de- 
predation only  postpones  taxable  Income 
(and  perhaps  converts  later  to  capital  gains, 
but  not  as  sec.  521  is  now  written) .  However, 
deductions  disallowed  are  lost  forever.  There- 
fore, deductions  disallowed  on  account  of 
excess  real  estate  depreciation  should  be 
added  back  to  basis  cost  for  purposes  of  later 
determining  capital  gain.  (This  treatment 
would  correspond  to  the  treatment  of  that 
part  of  excess  depreciation  which  Is  Itself 
disallowed  under  LTP) . 

PROVISIONS  OP  THE  BILL  DIRECTLY  AFFECTING 
NONRESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  THEIR 
EFFECTS 

In  addition  to  all  the  provisions  adversely 
affecting  both  housing  and  other  real  estate 
investment,  there  Is  one  very  Important  pro- 
vision in  the  current  Bill  which  applies  only 
to  nonresidential  construction.  This  pro- 
vision, In  sec.  521,  would  limit  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  by  the  original  owner 
of  new  non-residential  structures  to  the  150 
percent  declining  balance  method,  Instead  of 
the  presently  allowed  double  declining  bal- 
ance method.  The  150  percent  method  is  sub- 
stantially slower  than  the  200  percent 
(double  declining  balance)  method,  and  it 
therefore  reduces  very  substantially  the  in- 
centives for  investment  in  non-residential 
constr\ictlon. 

The  reason  given  for  treating  housing  and 
nonresidential  construction  differently  is 
that  "Congress  |bas)  expressed  Its  desire  to 
stimulate  construction  in  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  to  eliminate  the  shortage  in 
this  area"  (Ways  and  Means  Report  No.  91- 
413,  Part  1,  p.  166).  However,  as  I  have  de- 
veloped in  detail  earlier  in  my  testimony,  it 
is  entirely  unrealistic  to  posit  that  better 
housing  in  a  better  environment  can  be 
achieved  by  stimulating  residential  construc- 
tion alone.  Proper  community  development 
requires  the  blending  and  integration  of 
housing,  appurtenant  community  facilities, 
and  commercial  structures.  Without  the  lat- 
ter, developers  may  be  unable  to  open  up  new 
areas  for  housing,  because  no  one  wants  to 
live  where  there  are  no  stores,  amusements, 
or  other  attractions.  This  is  especially  true  of 
low-Income  persons,  because  they  are  known 
to  be  much  less  mobile  than  persons  with 
higher  Incomes  (the  two-car  family  can  live 
where  it  pleases;  the  one-car  or  no-car  family 
cannot). 

Within  the  cities.  It  Is  especially  desirable 
to  encourage  the  development  of  commercial 
structures,  because  such  buildings  increase 
the  tax  base  and  provide  the  cities  with 
sorely  needed  revenues.  These  revenues  are 
obtained  without  placing  additional  tax 
burdens  on  urban  residents,  and  they  may 
thus  help  to  stem  or  reverse  the  flow  of  mid- 
dle-income families  away  from  the  cities, 
allowing  a  better  mixture  of  Income  groups 
In  all  residential  loci. 

It  should  be  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  sound  basis  for  limiting  the  tax  advan- 
tages of  the  double  declining  balance  method 
only  to  new  housing,  because  proper  and  full 
development  of  the  nation's  bousing  requires 
a  correlative  stimulus  for  nonresidential 
construction. 

The  need  for  favorable  tax  treatment  of 
new  nonresidential  construction  can  also  be 
developed  from  a  more  general  approach, 
comparing  commercial  construction  with 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  (commercial 
construction  is  the  largest  component  of 
nonresidential,  nonfarm  buildings,  and  it 
is  the  one  on  which  the  Bill  in  its  current 
form  concentrates).  As  my  earlier  discus- 
sion indicates  (see  again  Charts  22  and  23). 
investment  in  both  housing  and  commercial 
structures  has  been  growing  much  less  rapid- 
ly than  other  forms  of  Investment,  although 
sound  national  economic  and  social  policy 
requires  that  both  of  these  sectors  grow 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  have  been 
growing,  and  also  more  rapidly  than  GNP 
and  other  major  components  thereof. 


The  deficiency  In  the  pace  of  housing  in- 
vestment  Is  clearly  much  greater  than  in 
the  pace  of  investment  in  commercial 
structures,  but  that  Is  no  reason  for  remov- 
ing tax  advantages  from  the  latter.  The 
present  tax  advantages  for  commercial  con- 
struction are  inadequate  in  term.-  of  our 
national  needs,  and  they  should  be  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened.  In  this  con- 
nection,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
current  Bill  places  as  great  an  additional 
burden  on  Investment  In  nomresldential  real 
estate  as  it  does  on  Investment  in  producers' 
durables.  The  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  the  only  provision  directly  affecting 
Investment  in  producer  durables,  is  expected 
to  yield  3.3  billion  dollars  in  1979,  when  ful- 
ly effective  (projections  based  on  current 
volume  of  activity — see  H.R.  Report  91-413, 
Pt.  1,  p.  16).  This  Is  only  6.6  percent  of  the 
1968  investment  In  this  category.  In  contrast 
the  reduction  in  accelerated  depreciation 
on  new  nonresidential  buildings  alone  Is 
expected  to  yield  960  million  dollars,  or  5.1 
percent  of  the  1968  Investment  in  such 
buildings,  and  the  other  tax  provisions  af- 
fecting real  estate  will  certainly  Increase 
substantially  the  tax  effect  on  new  construc- 
tion in  this  field,  although  the  Committee 
Report  does  not  give  revenue  estimates  in 
sufficient  detail  to  determine  these  effects 
exactly. 

The  Immediately  preceding  discourse  im- 
plicity  assumes  that  there  is  merit  in  the 
proposition  that  commercial  buildings  (If 
not  housing)  depreciate  (in  an  economic  or 
value  sense)  less  rapidly  that  straight  line. 
For  reasons  already  stated,  this  proposition 
has  nowhere  to  my  knowledge  been  vindi- 
cated, nor  do  I  agree  with  it.  A  recent  study 
by  Taubman  and  Rascbe,'  made  available 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  may  well  have  attained 
some  Infiuence  In  directions  contrary  to  those 
I  recommend.  My  analysis  of  this  study, 
showing  its  shortcomings,  is  attached  as  Ap- 
pendix Two. 

The  foregoing  indicates  that  the  current 
tax  treatment  of  all  real  estate  Investment, 
both  housing  and  nonresidential,  is  desir- 
able on  the  general  grounds  of  public  eco- 
nomic policy.  However,  the  current  Bill  is 
directed  more  narrowly  to  the  question  of 
tax  equity,  and  It  is  important  that  the  tax 
equity  arguments  be  faced  on  their  own 
groxmds,  even  though  I  feel  that  these 
grounds  are  not  the  best  grounds  for  re- 
solving the  basic  Issues  of  our  national  needs 
for  accelerated  investment  In  these  sectors. 

EQUITABLE   CONSIDERATIONS 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  tax  conces- 
sions to  the  real  estate  industry  do  not 
"enrich"  real  estate  Investors  generally,  as 
shown  on  my  earlier  Chart  27.  Thus,  the  cur- 
rent tax  concessions  available  to  real  estate 
enable  lower  rents  than  would  otherwise  ob- 
tain, and  stimulate  construction,  but  they 
do  not  provide  real  estate  Investors  generally 
with  Inordinate  gains.  This  indicates  that  the 
equity  issue  may  be  somewhat  specious:  in- 
vestors in  real  estate  generally  are  no  better 
off  after  paying  their  (allegedly)  reduced 
taxes  than  other  investors  paying  (allegedly) 
higher  taxes. 
The  question  of  equity  is  thus  transformed 
"Into  a  question  of  resource  sdlocatlon — Is  it 
proper  that  real  estate  continue  to  receive 
the  economic  stimulus  they  now  receive  from 
current  tax  provisions?  I  feel  that  the  ma- 
terials I  have  incorporated  in  this  testimony 
provide  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

ADDITIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  increasing  burden  of  State  and  local 
property  taxes  weighs  most  heavily  upon  resl- 


»  P.  Taubman  and  R.  H.  Rascbe,  "Economic 
and  Tax  Depreciation  of  Office  Buildings' 
(University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Department  of 
Economics,  Discussion  Paper  No.  Ill,  Jan- 
uary 1969). 
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dentlal  and  commercial  construction,  and  in- 
deed upon  the  owners  and  renters  of  such 
properties.  Including  average  business  peo- 
ple and,  most  importantly,  families  of  low 
and  lower-middle  Income.  Federal  tax  con- 
cessions for  real  estate  thus  serve  in  part  to 
redress  the  balance,  not  disturb  It  (and  they 
are  also  a  way  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  ease  the  plight  of  the  States  and 
localities). 

Second,  as  already  discussed,  high  interest 
rates  are  more  burdensome  to  bousing  and 
other  aspects  of  real  estate  Investment  than 
to  other  Industries,  because  these  endeavors 
are  much  more  dependent  upon  external  fi- 
nancing (rather  than  retained  earnings)  and 
upon  debt  financing  (see  again  Chart  27). 
These  high  interest  rates,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  a  true  measure  of  either  the 
scarcity  or  the  value  of  capital  for  invest- 
ment, but  rather  they  are  contrived  by  Gov- 
ernment policy.  It  Is  therefore  extremely  ap- 
propriate that  tax  concessions  to  real  estate 
be  used  to  offset  some  of  the  distortions 
caused  by  artificially  high  interest  rates. 

Third,  most  other  forms  of  Investment  will 
retain  the  advantages   of  shortened   guide- 
line lives  and  accelerated  depreciation,  and 
similar  treatment  of  real  estate  is  again  a 
balancing  force  rather  than  a  disturbing  one. 
Consideration  of  these  three  factors  is  an 
application  of  what  is  called  the  theory  of 
second-best,,  As  a  general  principle,  subsidy 
for  one  industry  leads  to  inefficient  alloca- 
tion of  resources;   but  this  principle  applies 
only  when  there  are  no  taxes  or  subsidies 
for  any  other  industries.  Viewed  against  the 
background  of  an  established  tax  structive, 
containing  many  different  type:-  of  taxes  im- 
posed  by   many  different  Jurisdictions,   the 
simple  rule  that  subsidies  cause  inefficiency 
can  no  longer  be  applied  (if  it  has  any  large 
validity  In  principle).  Given  the  present  tax 
structure,  it  seems  clear  that  continued  Fed- 
eral income  tax  concessions  for  real  estate 
are  appropriate.  Of  course,  major  changes  in 
other  parts  of  the  structure  might  be  desir- 
able, and  it  might  then  become  desirable  also 
to  modify  the  tax  treatment  of  housing  and 
other  aspects  of  real  estate  Investment,  but 
that  Is  not  a  controlling  factor  at  this  time. 
Another  broad  class  of  reasons  for  apply- 
ing only  with  caution  the  general  rule  that 
subsidies,  including  those  in  the  form  of  tax 
concessions,  are  Inefficient  is  the  Incidence 
of  external  economies  and  diseconomies.  Ex- 
ternal factors  exist  which  cause  the  private 
signals  of  market  prices  to  register  only  par- 
tially and  Inaccurately  the  values  of  every- 
one in  the  economy.   Where  this  happens, 
collective  action  to  redirect  market  incen- 
tives is  appropriate,  and  special  concessions 
become  necessary.  The  whole  field  of  hous- 
ing, urban  development,  and  land  use  is  a 
classic  example  of  external  effects,  and  there 
are  many  economists  who  argue  that  such 
concessions  for  real  estate  development  are 
in  fact  necessary  for  economic  efficiency  not 
inimical  to  it. 

Finally,  in  a  period  of  inflation,  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  (and  Income  taxes  gener- 
ally) imposes  an  especially  heavy  burden  on 
investors  holding  assets  with  relatively  long 
lives.  The  problem  is  the  tax  treatment  of 
depreciation  allowances,  which  supposedly 
enable  a  taxpayer.  In  determining  his  in- 
come, to  deduct  from  his  revenues  the 
amounts  that  are  only  a  recovery  of  his  ini- 
tial capital  costs.  Taxation  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  a  dollar  is  a  dollar,  when- 
ever it  Is  received  or  paid,  and  the  owner  of 
property  can  only  obUin  depreciation  allow- 
ances equal  to  bis  original  dollar  cost,  even 
though  some  of  the  depreciation  is  taken 
inany  years  after  the  cost  was  incurred.  This 
means  that,  in  a  period  of  general  inflation, 
the  depreciation  dollars  deducted  from  rev- 
alue, which  are  supposed  to  constitute  re- 
covery of  cost,  are  worth  less  (in  purchasing 
power)  than  those  used  to  construct  or  ac- 
quire the  property.  The  result  is  that  the 


taxpayer  must  pay  income  taxes  on  funds  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

whose  receipt  is  necessary  Just,  to  maintain  objection  it  is  so  orderpd 

the  value  (In  goods)  of  hU  investment  (see  {^i  ,  '  ,^     f°  ordereci. 

Table  1).  Who  yields  tune? 

The  first  column  of  the  table  shows  what  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 

would  happen  in  some  arbitrau'y  future  year  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

t,  on  the  assumption  that  there  Is  no  change  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

in  the  general  price  level.  Revenues,  costs  ^j.  LONG  Mr  President  I  vield  siioh 

and  taxes  are  listed,  and  in  this  hypothetical  h^^    h»  ,-L,   i  "  "^'<tf "jl  *  ^f '^  .^UCh 

example  there  is  a  cash  fiow  (depreciation  *H^®  ^«  ^^  requires  to  the  Senator  from 

plus  income  after  tax)  equal  to  15  percent  of  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

the  assumed  value  of  the  property  in  that  Mr.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

year.  This  cash  flow  represents  both  the  re-  President,  I  hope  the  pending  amend- 

covery  of  the  Investor's  cost  and  his  Income  ment  wUl  not  be  agreed  to.  The  bill   as 

^^^*^*i^nd*?n1^*,nn  of  ^„     t  „,      H  "  ^E^^  f^om   the  House.   would  have 

The   second   column   of   the   table   shows  „_„.,jj i  »onE  m-  Jji,..        . 

What  would  happen  on  the  assumption  that  Provided  $375  million  m  additional  reve- 

the  price  level  in  year  t  were  double  that  ""^    ^^    plugging    various    real    estate 

in  year  zero,  owing  to  Infiation  during  the  loopholes.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 

intervening  period.  Revenues,  current  costs,  tee  action  reduced  that  amount  some- 

and  the  current  value  of  the  property  are  what,  and,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 

do  ibie  what  they  would  be  with  the  price  committee,  would  provide  $350  million 

iv»r.  ''Ll^H   ^^°M^^^\^T.^^''l^^'':  ^°'^"  in  additional  revenues. 

ever,  is  not  doubled,  so  that  taxable  Income  mv.t       _      j_      ^  .  .»««       >i.< 

and    thus    income    taxes    are    more    than  ^'^  amendment  loses  $90  million  of 

doubled    (in   this   example.   Income   tax   Is  that   revenue — over   one-fourth   of   it — 

tripled ) .  The  result  is  that  cash  flow  is  less  in   a   further   erosion   of  the   efforts   to 

than  doubled,  and  cash  flow  is  therefore  a  Close  what  has  been  recognized  by  many 

smaller  percentage  of  the  property's  value  as  one  of  the  most  glaring  loopholes.  We 

'^^  ".K.°!l''*  "^^  ^"  *^!  ^''^^''*  °^ '"'**"°°-  still  do  not  have  a  number  of   them 

The  third  column  shows  how  a  doubling  closed 

of  the  deprecation  allowance  (in  proportion  ^    i.'    ,j  i^.      ^      >^                       ,      ^ 

to  the  amount  of  inflation)    would  exactly  ^  Should  like  to  Cite  an  example  of  just 

compensate  for  the  effect  of  inflation,  re-  how  this  real  estate  gimmick  could  work, 

duclng  Income  taxes  to  twice  the  amount  and  to  show  that  we  not  only  have  not 

that  would  be  collected  In  the  absence  of  in-  done  too  much,  but  in  fact  have  failed 

flation,  and  thus  restoring  cash  flow  to  the  to  do  enough.  This  was  a  specific  case 

oh^^trfprt ''ff"  n^infl^Hnn'^h*  !f '"**  ^^ZT'^  ^     ^^erc  an  individual  borrowed  the  money 
obtained  if  no  inflation  had  occurred.  x  .,--•  ^  -^  m 

I  do  not  contend  that  depreciation  for  tax  ^1°"^  *  Government  agency— it  was  of 

purposes,  be  calculated  on  a  basis  other  than  these    100    percent    financed,    so-called 

recovery  in  current  dollars  of  Initial  cost —  nonprofit     operations — and     built     an 

any  change  would  make  administration  of  apartment  project  down  in  Florida.  The 

the  tax  laws  very  much  more  difficult.  How-  total  cost  was  around  $10.5  million.  He 

ever,  it  should  be  observed  that  office  build-  had  less  than  $25,000  of  his  own  money 

iel'  so'^thrfffL.  rH»^Hh.r°.fI  °*ii"  '"  involved,  because  it  was  almost  100  per 

sets,  so   the  effects  described  here  have   a  _«„*    a-J^n^^A     'rv,^    ^.^i,^^*.    ..i<^t^./li_ 

greater  impact  on  them  than  on.  say.  In-  ""*   financed.    The   project    ultimately 

vestment  In  producer  durables.  For  this  rea-  *'*:"*  broke,  and  so  there  was  never  any- 

son  one  should  perhaps  make  other  adjust-  thing   paid   as   far   as   the   Government 

ments  in  the  handling  of  depreciation  for  was  concerned.  But  during  the  year  or 

long-lived  assets,  and  shorter  guideline  lives  two  while  the  project  was  going  broke, 

plus   accelerated   depreciation   seem   appro-  pr  being  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

P*^  he  took  depreciation  on  this  property, 

TABLE  i.-EFFECT  OF  iNFUTiON  ON  INCOME  AND  and  in  addition  to  that,  being  under  the 

TAXATION  OF  OWNERS  OF  DEPRECIABLE  PROPERTY  accrual  accounting  method,  he  accrued 

the  interest  which  he  should  have  paid. 

but  did  in  fact  pay,  to  the  Government 

on  the  borrowed  money.  These  deduc- 

tions  gave  him  a  sizable  tax  loss  each 

200          300  year. 

^^■'"^ Then  this  operator  consolidated  the 

240. 000 coi-poration  results  with  his  other  corpo- 

io  000    ^'eo'ooo  ration  for  tax  purposes.  This  meant  that 

90,'  000      6o!  000  by  filing  consolidated  returns  he  brought 

45' 000      30  000  ^^  losses  over  to  his  major  company. 

75000      90000  where  he  did  have  a  big  income,  and 

600,000     6oo;ooo  was  able  to  write  off  a  substantial  part 

12.5         15.0  o'  those  losses  against  this  income.  So 

[ '_  he  was  actually  writing  off  depreciation 

Note:  All  d*U  are  artlfKJally  constructed  lor  this  example.  °"  buUdingS  built  not  with  any  of  his 

money  but  with  the  U.S.  Government's 

Mr.   TOWER.    Mr.    President.    I   ask  money,  and  writing  off  an  allowance  for 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest  interest  on  money  borrowed  from  the 

the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time  u.S.  Government,  where  neither  the  in- 

^°?n^E'smy5'?i?i?ES^.TtS;e  s^r/hTLr/L^i^'n^  ^t'  "^^ 

Objection.  Without  objection,  it  is  so     '^.o^l^lTJi^t'^'''''-' '''' '" 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  "^^  ^  •'"^'  °"®  example  of  how  a  per- 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  ®°"  ^^^  ^°^'^  this  real  estate  gimmick 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  *"<*  ^^^^  *  tax  profit  out  of  a  deal  where 

will  call  the  roll.  he  does  not  put  up  one  dime  of  his  own 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  money. 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask  We  have  not  closed  that  loophole  in 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  this  bill.  A  person  can  still  go  into  these 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  Government  financed  projects  without 


Year  zero: 

Price  index .  100 

Initial  cost  of  property $500,000 

Year  t: 

Assumed  price  level 100 

Revenues $180,000 

Operating  and  mainte- 
nance cost. 120,000 

Gross  return  to  capiUI 60,000 

Depreciation  allowed 30.000 

Taxable  income 30,000 

Incometax       15,000 

Income  alter  tax 15,000 

Cash  flow  after  tax.  45,000 

Current  value  of  property..  300,000 
Cash  now  as  percentage 

ol  current  value 15.0 
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putting  up  his  own  money.  I  failed  In 
my  effort  to  close  this  loophole. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  provision  of  the  bill 
which  allows  special  treatment  for  low- 
cost  housing  projects.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, the  Investor  can  sell  the  property, 
and  he  does  not  have  to  pay  capital  gains 
on  the  profit;  he  then  can  take  all  of  the 
proceeds,  reinvest  it  in  similar  property, 
and  keep  pyramiding  it  over  and  over, 
not  only  not  paying  capital  gains,  but 
paying  no  taxes  whatever. 

I  wonder  how  much  more  we  want  to 
do  for  this  industry.  I  think  the  least  we 
can  do  is  stand  by  what  little  correc- 
tions the  committee  has  made,  which  is 
a  very  small  part  of  what  is  needed  to 
really  close  this  loophole.  If  the  Senate, 
wants  to  correct  some  of  the  inequities 
and  loopholes,  I  hope  the  committee  bill 
will  be  supported  and  this  amendment 
will  be  rejected.  I  personally  would  pre- 
fer going  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
tried  to  do  that  in  the  committee,  but 
lost.  Certainly  the  very  least  we  can  do 
now  is  to  hold  the  very  small  attempt  we 
have  succeeded  in  making  to  close  what 
we  have  recognized  as  one  of  the  glaring 
loopholes  in  our  tax  law. 

The  approval  of  this  amendment  will 
lose  $90  million  in  revenue. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  passing  this  amendment  would  give 
rise  to  speculation.  You  have  to  hold 
residential  property  for  over  13  years 
and  commercial  property  for  over  18 
years  to  get  full  capital  gains  treatment. 

The  goal  of  2.6  milUon  units  a  year  will 
require  about  $52  billion  in  annual  in- 
vestment. What  is  a  tax  loss  of  $80  to 
$100  million  a  year  when  compared  with 
the  importance  of  investment  in  new 
housing?  We  need  to  attract  private  in- 
vestors into  rental  housing;  otherwise, 
the  Federal  Government  becomes  more 
and  more  involved.  This  will  cost  us  more 
over  the  long  pull.  The  Federal  commit- 
ment now  for  rental  housing  is  nearly 
$1.5  billion.  That  amount  will  drastically 
increase  unless  more  private  investment 
is  made  in  rental  housing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Tower-Spark- 
man  amendment  providing  for  acceler- 
ated depreciation  on  residential  con- 
struction. 

In  1934,  Congress  called  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  "safe,  decent,  sanitary 
home  for  every  American  family."  We 
have  failed  them  ever  since.  In  1937,  it 
enacted  legislation  to  do  away  with  slums 
and  blight.  These  conditions  still  exist. 
In  1949,  Congress  prescribed  for  the  con- 
struction of  810,000  public  housing  units. 
Thirty-five  years  later,  only  700,000  units 
have  beeen  built. 

In  1968,  Congress  rededicated  itself 
to  meeting  our  peoples'  need  for  adequate 
housing  by  prescribing  a  national  hous- 
ing goal  calling  for  a  "decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family."  Pursuant  to  this.  Con- 
gress resolved  that  26  million  housing 
units  had  to  be  built  or  rehabilitated 
within  the  next  10  years,  6  million  of 
which  are  intended  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families. 

Mr.  President,  our  society  can  no 
longer  permit  the  record  of  broken  prom- 
ises to  continue.  We  cannot  hope  to  pro- 


mote sound  health  among  our  citizens 
If  they  are  ill-housed.  We  cannot  expect 
to  instill  a  desire  to  obtain  a  sound  edu- 
cation if  one  knows  only  the  hardknocks 
of  a  slum  environment.  We  cannot  con- 
template reductions  in  crime,  delin- 
quency, and  drug  abuse  if  people  are 
forced  to  live  under  ghetto  conditions 
where  substandard  housing  is  the  rule. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize 
that  housing  must  be  considered  as  a  ba- 
sic need  and  requirement  of  life  in  the 
same  manner  as  health,  food,  education, 
and  a  livable  income. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  our  housing 
promises  of  1968;  that  we  must  face  the 
facts  of  economic  life.  I  disagree,  the 
facts  of  life  are  that  the  lives  of  people 
are  being  seriously  adversely  affected  as 
a  result  of  inadequate  housing. 

We  cannot  fail  our  citizens  again.  They 
no  longer  will  tolerate  failure. 

More  than  6  million  homes  and  apart- 
ments in  the  United  States  are  delapi- 
dated  or  deterioratingrtoday.  One  quarter 
of  all  U.S.  housing  is  now  classed  as  sub- 
standard. The  depressed  condition  of 
the  housing  construction  market  these 
past  4  or  5  years  has  meant  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  contain  this  rate  of  de- 
terioration. Whereas,  we  should  be  build- 
ing or  rehabilitating  2  to  2y2  million 
homes  each  year,  we  have  been  limping 
along  at  a  1.3  to  1.5  million  rate.  Instead 
of  advancing  toward  our  goal,  we  are  fall- 
ing farther  behind  each  year. 

Generally,  it  is  the  old,  the  ill,  the  mi- 
norities, the  large  families,  and  the  poor 
who  have  been  unable  to  locate  decent 
housing.  Today,  however,  as  supply  falls 
even  farther  behind  demand,  citizens  in 
all  walks  of  life  are  being  harmed.  In  one 
sense  this  is  bad.  Realistically,  however,  a 
universal  unrest  over  housing  conditions 
may  now  enable  us  to  commit  housing  to 
the  priority  status  it  deserves.  Up  to  now, 
housing  has  been  sacrificed  as  a  leading 
scapegoat  to  economic  pressures  or  other 
claimed  needs.  We  must  resolve  to  no 
longer  permit  this. 

Under  the  present  law,  owners  of 
residential  property  are  entitled  to  ac- 
celerated depreciation  against  the  early 
years  of  the  property's  life.  This  not  only 
encourages  a  greater  incentive  for  con- 
struction, but  provides  the  release  of  cash 
flows  which  may  be  directed  to  new  con- 
struction. Owners  of  used  buildings  also 
are  entitled  to  reasonable  depreciation 
rates  which,  if  properly  administered, 
can  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  new 
construction. 

The  proposed  legislation  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  would 
have  reduced  this  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion incentive  on  existing  structures.  In 
addition,  the  committee  proposal  would 
have  altered  the  recapture  provisions  in 
all  structures,  except  moderate-income 
housing  projects,  so  as  to  impose  higher 
tax  burdens  on  those  investing  in  real 
estate. 

These  provisions  could  seriously  im- 
pede residential  construction.  While 
preferences  must  be  denied  those  who 
take  unfair  advantage  of  the  tax  laws  on 
real  estate  and  while  our  laws  must  not 
encourage  slum  development,  we  must 
not  at  the  same  time  discourage  con- 


struction— especially  residential  struc- 
tures. 

Investment  is  based  upon  yield  and 
risk.  Depreciation  cushions  these  con- 
ditions. If  we  jeopardize  a  fair  recovery 
through  an  adequate  depreciation  and 
the  market  for  real  estate  thereby  begins 
to  dry  up,  this  not  only  adversely  affects 
the  used  housing  market,  but  depresses 
new  construction  as  well.  In  addition, 
lower  shields  and  higher  risks  due  to  in- 
adequate depreciation  will  force  housing 
owners  to  raise  rents  or  other  costs  and 
may  also  cause  the  deterioration  of 
buildings.  Both  cases  are  harmful  to  the 
construction  of  adequate  supplies  of  new 
housing  or  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing. 

Existing  changes  in  the  tax  laws  relat- 
ing to  real  estate  will  provide  Increased 
revenue  exceeding  $700  million  in  taxes 
over  the  next  10  years.  There  are  esti- 
mates that  the  present  committee  provi- 
sion may  produce  additional  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenue.  The  figures  upon 
which  this  is  based  are  questionable.  Even 
if  accurate,  however,  the  gain  cannot 
equal  the  potential  loss  to  new  or  re- 
habilitated housing  so  vitally  needed  to 
meet  our  housing  goals. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment both  support  this  amendment. 
Its  adoption  should  help  assist  us  as  one 
step — at  least  we  can  take  today— to 
overcome  the  serious  housing  crisis  now 
facing  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair).  All  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  On  tills 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KIENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuiBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  frran  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatzr) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 
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Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ooodell 

Oravel 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlnga 

Hruska 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Case 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

Oore 

Harris 


Jackson 

Percy 

Javlts 

Prozmlre 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Randolph 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Schwelker 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Mansfield 

Smith,  Maine 

Matblas 

Smith,  m. 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

McCIellan 

Spong 

McGovern 

Stennia 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Montoya 

Tower 

Murphy 

Tydinga 

Packwood 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Pastore 

Yarborough 

Pearson 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

NAYS— 24 

Hart 

Moss 

Holland 

MiiRkie 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Inouye 

Pell 

Kennedy 

Rlbicoir 

Long 

Saxbe 

McOee 

WiUlams,  Del. 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

JOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Mundt 

Symington 

Anderson 

Pulbrlght  Prouty 

Ooldwater  Russell 

So  the  Tower-Sparkman  amendment 
(No.  407)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DIVESTITURE    OF   CERTAIN    STOCK 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  I  have  just  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  In  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  13  after  line  14,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(D)  Section  4943  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
quire the  divestiture  of  the  stock  of  an  In- 
corporated business  enterprise  acquired  by 
a  private  foundation  where:  the  private 
foundation  Is  a  testamentary  trust;  at  least 
95  percent  of  the  stock  of  such  enterprise 
was  acquired  by  bequest  from  the  creator  of 
the  trust;  the  creator  of  the  trust  died  more 
than  ten  years  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act;  all  of  the  net  Income  of  the 
foundation  Is  required  to  be  distributed  an- 
nually In  specified  percentages  to  specified 
chiirches,  educational  Institutions,  and  or- 
phanages and  historical  societies;  no  mem- 
ber of  the  family  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  4946(d) )  of  the  creator  of  the  foun- 
dation Is  a  manager  of  the  foundation  (as 
defined  in  section  4946(b) )  on  or  after  De- 
cember 31,  1959;  such  enterprise  on  October 
9, 1969,  is  of  substantially  the  same  character 
as  the  enterprise  which  was  conducted  by 
such  incorporated  business  enterprise  on  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  such  foundation;  and 
such  enterprise,  in  3  of  the  last  5  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  before  December  31,  1969, 
and  in  each  taxable  year  ending  after  such 
date,  distributes  to  its  shareholders  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  Its 
taxable  Incmne  exceeds  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  n  for  the  taxable  year.  Thla  subpara- 


graph shall  continue  to  apply  only  so  long 
as  such  enterprise  continues  to  be  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  character  as  the  enter- 
prise which  was  conducted  by  such  Incor- 
porated business  enterprise  on  the  date  of 
the  creation  of  such  foundation." 

On  page  112,  line  19,  strike  out  "Subpara- 
graph (A)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (D) ". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  has  to  do  with  a  foim- 
dation  that  owns  a  newspaper  in  Mor- 
ganton,  N.C.  The  conunittee  did  agree 
to  a  couple  of  exemptions  to  the  divesti- 
ture rule  with  regard  to  foundations, 
where  certain  members  of  the  committee 
found  that  a  severe  problem  was  created. 
The  Senator's  amendment  has  the  same 
merit  as  the  other  two  exceptions  we 
made. 

Would  the  Senator  mind  telling  me  the 
name  of  the  foundation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  organization  is  a  tes- 
tamentary trust  created  by  the  will  of 
Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  who  died  in  Septem- 
ber 1959. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator.  If 
this  amendment  were  offered  as  a  pri- 
vate relief  bill,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  made  two  exceptions  to  the 
divestiture  rule  when  it  considered  the 
matter,  on  the  urging  of  Senators  who 
had  a  particular  problem  with  regard  to 
some  foundation  created  by  a  former  cit- 
izen of  their  State,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  fair  to  make  an  exception  with  re- 
gard to  this  situation,  which  the  Sen- 
ator finds  would  create  a  hardship  for  the 
people  involved  by  requiring  them  to  di- 
vest under  the  general  language  of  the 
bill. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  who  voted 
against  making  any  exception  at  all,  will 
vote  against  the  amendment,  as  a  matter 
of  consistency.  I  believe  he  is  willing 
to  let  this  matter  be  decided  on  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  corre<^^^  think  a  mistake  was 
made  when  a^exception  was  made  for 
the  other  fomidation,  but  I  must  admit 
that  there  is  some  similarity  between 
this  one  and  the  other.  I  objected  to  the 
other  amendment,  and  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  would  be  within  the 
provision  of  section  4943(A)  (i)  as  set 
forth  on  page  111  of  the  bill,  except 
for  the  death  of  the  testator,  which  oc- 
curred about  2  years  and  9  months  later. 
My  proposed  amendment  is  stricter  be- 
cause it  provides  that  the  testamentary 
trust  must  disburse  all  net  income  each 
year.  I  do  not  know  any  other  foundation 
that  would  come  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  this  question  of 
the  distinguished  Senator:  Is  this  the 
case  we  discussed  in  which  the  trust 
owns  100  percent  of  the  stock  of  a  going 
business? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  owns  virtually  100  per- 
cent of  the  stock.  It  has  just  enough 


shares  outstanding  to  have  one  share  held 
by  the  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. It  owns  approximately  99  percent 
of  the  stock. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  Senator's  amendment,  and  this 
is  why:  There  is  absolutely  no  revenue 
involved. 

I  disagree  with  the  idea  of  divestiture, 
but  I  can  understand  the  argument  made 
for  it  where  a  foimdation  owns  part  of 
a  business  and  private  individuals  own 
part  of  the  business;  because  there  is 
always  the  fear  that  perhaps  the  foun- 
dation would  be  maneuvered  in  voting 
as  shareholders,  to  the  advantage  of 
private  parties.  When  the  foimdation  is 
the  owner  of  substantially  all  of  a  busi- 
ness, there  can  be  no  conflict  of  interest, 
and  for  that  reason  it  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  divestiture.  It  is  right 
and  it  is  fair.  To  do  otherwise  would  vio- 
late the  will  of  the  testator.  It  would 
bring  no  revenue.  It  would  be  an  attack 
upon  some  very  fine  activities  of  a  foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  Miss  Bea- 
trice Cobb,  who  published  and  edited  the 
Morganton,  N.C,  News  Herald  for  ap- 
proximately 50  years,  died  September  11, 
1959.  Under  her  last  will  and  testament, 
she  left  all  of  her  property  to  a  trust 
whose  trustees  are  directed  to  pay  out 
all  of  the  net  inccune  of  the  trust  each 
year  by  specified  percentages  to  various 
churches,  educational  Institutions,  and 
orphanages  named  by  her  In  her  will. 
This  trust  owns  virtually  100  percent  of 
the  entire  stock  of  the  Morganton  News 
Herald  which,  as  a  corporation,  pays 
taxes  upon  its  income.  Any  dividends 
paid  to  the  trustees  upon  the  stock  held 
by  them  in  the  News  Herald  is  paid  out 
each  year  along  with  the  other  income  of 
the  trust  for  the  charitable  purposes 
stated  above.  The  will  requests  the  trust- 
ees to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
Morganton  News  Herald  In  accordance 
with  the  policies  which  Miss  Cobb  her- 
self followed  in  operating  such  news- 
paper. 

Miss  Cobb  requested  in  her  will  that 
this  trust  continue  to  operate  the  Mor- 
ganton News  Herald  and  any  money 
made  by  the  newspaper  should  be  do- 
nated to  charity.  I  am  sure  that  the 
testator  would  not  have  created  this 
foundation  if  she  had  known  that  it 
would  be  required  to  divest  itself  of  the 
stock.  She  probably  would  have  left  It 
to  an  individual,  a  pubUc-^lrited  person 
upon  whom  she  could  rely  to  continue 
to  operate  the  newspaper. 

This  is  the  kind  of  situation  people 
cannot  forsee.  and  I  think  there  is  much 
merit  to  permitting  this  newspaper  to 
be  operated  as  the  testator  intended, 
with  the  money  donated  to  charity.  That 
being  the  case,  I  think  it  is  a  meritorious 
amendment.  I  would  be  willing  to  vote 
for  it  as  a  private  relief  bill.  We  already 
have  some  exceptions  in  the  bill  that  have 
similar  merit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
if  a  forced  sale  of  a  business  takes  place 
by  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  law, 
there  is  a  great  risk  that,  because  it  is 
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a  forced  sale,  it  will  be  sold  at  a  very 
low  price  or  that  it  will  be  sold  to  a 
national  chain  or  other  large  group,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  problem  of  merger 
and  monopoly? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  testamentary 
trust  was  established  by  this  lady,  who 
had  published  the  paper  for  more  than 
a  half  century,  and  she  requested  that 
the  trustees  continue  the  publication  ac- 
cording to  her  policies  and  as  a  local 
paper. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  I  dare  say  that  the 
newspaper  itself  is  paying  every  tax  that 
any  other  corporation  pays. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Is  it  a  good 
n^spaper? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  very  good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. [Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  vote 
"No." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   370 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  370  and  ask  that 
It  be  r£3id 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerlt  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amend  H.R.  13270  by  adding  as  subsection 
(6)  to  section  509(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  as  added  by  section  101(a) 
of  HJl.  13270,  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the 
following: 

"(6)  Nor  shall  the  term  'private  founda- 
tion' include  an  organization  or  trust  cre- 
ated or  established  under  the  terms  of  a  will 
or  a  codicil  to  a  will  executed  on  or  before 
March  30,  1924,  by  which  the  testator  be- 
queathed all  of  the  outstanding  common 
stock  of  a  corporation  In  trust,  the  Income 
of  which  trust  is  to  be  used  principally  for 
the  benefit  of  those  from  time  to  time  em- 
ployed by  the  corporation  and  their  families, 
the  trustees  of  which  trust  are  elected  or  se- 
lected from  among  the  employees  of  such 
corporation,  and  which  trust  does  not  own 
directly  any  stock  in  any  other  corporation." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len), who  is  presently  occupying  the 
Presiding  OfiQcer's  chair,  and  by  me. 

This  amendment  is  almost  on  all  fours 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  re- 
main in  the  Chamber  and  hear  my  case 
because  it  is  almost  on  all  fours  with  his 
case. 

What  happened  in  this  matter  is  that 
back  in  1924  Mr.  John  J.  Egan,  a  citizen 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  owned  the  American 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  in  Birmingham,  died 
and  left  a  will. 


He  had  set  up  a  profit-sharing  plan 
for  the  employees  of  that  company 
whereby  they  received  all  profits  over 
and  above  6  percent.  He  had  provided  for 
6-percent  earnings  on  his  investment, 
and  that  was  all.  In  his  will  he  trans- 
ferred complete  ownership,  every  part  of 
that  company,  to  the  employees.  He  did  it 
in  the  form  of  a  trust,  a  foundation  set  up 
to  handle  the  matter.  The  employees  to- 
day own  100  percent  of  that  plant  and 
its  operation. 

The  number  of  employees  back  in  those 
days  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  now. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  employees  they 
had  but,  I  daresay,  they  did  not  have 
over  1,000  employees,  and  perhaps  750. 
Today  they  have  3,000  employees. 

Back  at  the  time  he  made  his  will,  the 
company  was  worth  approximately  $1 
million.  Today  the  company  is  worth  $43 
million,  every  part  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  employees,  and  no  member  of  the 
Egan  family  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
They  are  not  connected  with  it  or  with 
the  foundation.  The  foundation  uses  the 
proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  will  Mr. 
Egan  made  about  45  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  employees  and 
their  families  in  case  of  sickness,  in  case 
of  imemployment — or  where  because  of 
an  accident  or  something  of  that  na- 
ture they  could  not  carry  on  the  work — 
medical  treatment  when  they  needed  it, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  the  business  is  operated 
by  a  corporation,  and  the  foundation  is 
to  get  all  the  benefits.  Last  year  the  com- 
pany had  gross  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately $5  million.  They  had  taxes  of 
more  than  $2  million.  Every  part  of  the 
earnings  of  the  corporation,  as  such,  is 
taxable.  Every  part  of  the  earnings  of 
the  employees  is  taxable,  and  all  those 
taxes  have  been  paid.  That  left  profits  of 
approximately  $2.7  million. 

Now,  they  do  what  any  prudent  busi- 
ness management  would  do.  They  put 
aside  funds  to  take  care  of  expansion. 
They  are  now  engaged  in  an  expansion 
program  involving  $12  million.  This  one 
plant  they  are  now  in  the  process  of  con- 
structing will  cost  $9  million.  They  put 
aside  something  for  that  each  year. 

Last  year  the  need  for  services  that  I 
mentioned  to  take  care  of  employees  re- 
quired only  $42,000.  The  remainder  of 
the  money  they  used  in  paying  their 
taxes,  in  construction  and  expansions, 
and  setting  up  reserves  to  take  care  of 
those  things. 

They  have  borrowed  $12  million  and 
they  need  to  build  up  a  reserve.  Not  one 
part  of  this  money  has  gone  to  profit  any 
individual.  Mr.  Egan  was  one  of  the  great 
public  spirited  men  of  all  time.  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  know  him  and  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  good  work  he  did  before  he 
died.  He  left  something  here  that  has 
been  handled  in  accordance  with  the  di- 
rections in  his  will.  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  nobody  can  find  anything  ir- 
regular in  the  administration  of  this 
affair.  I  believe  it  is  unique  and  I  believe 
it  is  deserving  of  special  treatment,  just 
as  others  have  received  special  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  did  not  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  but 
I  did  recognize  there  was  some  similarity 
between  that  measure  and  the  previous 
amendment  which  the  committee  had 
agreed  to.  However,  there  is  little  sim- 
ilarity between  the  Ervin  amendment 
and  the  pending  amendment. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  corporation's  income 
was  being  distributed  to  the  foundation 
and  was  iaeing  redistributed  to  charity. 
Under  the  preceding  amendment  there 
was  an  easing  only  of  the  divestiture 
rules  as  far  as  that  foundation  was  con- 
cerned. I  think  even  that  was  a  mistake. 

However,  in  this  case,  we  would  be 
carving  this  foundation  out  from  any  of 
the  rules  of  the  bill  as  it  is  before  us. 
For  example,  we  would  be  exempting  this 
foundation  from  the  self-dealing  rules, 
we  would  be  exempting  it  from  the  di- 
vestiture and  payout  rules  and  from 
the  audit  tax. 

The  company  is  now  distributing  about 
1.5  percent  of  its  earnings  after  taxes 
to  the  foundation.  This  means  that  on 
a  $43  million  investment,  the  foundation 
is  receiving  only  about  $42,000.  The  rest 
of  the  corporation's  earnings  are  being 
plowed  back  in  new  investment  in  the 
business  and  are  providing  no  benefit  to 
charity. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  other  amendment. 
I  would  certainly  want  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  is  going  to 
completely  exempt  this  foundation,  the 
Senate  might  just  as  well  eliminate  from 
the  committee  bill  all  provisions  dealing 
with  foundations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair).  Is  there  a  suflBcient 
second?  There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  will  siiggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  in  just  a  moment  and  renew  the 
request. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  that  the  amendment  does  go  very 
far  in  eliminating  the  application  of  any 
of  these  rules  that  the  committee 
adoiDted.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
laudable  purpose  for  a  trust  that  has 
been  est  ablished  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  employees  of  the  trust.  If  that  is 
the  purpose,  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  application  of  self-dealing  rules  of 
the  committee  bill  would  be  objectionable 
to  such  a  trust.  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  payout  rule  would  be  objectionable  to 
such  a  trust. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  might  not  see  fit  to  redraw  his 
amendment  so  that  it  would  be,  let  us 
say,  excepted  from  the  divestiture  rule. 
If  he  were  to  do  that,  it  might  get  away 
from  some  of  the  objections  of  the  Sena- 
tor i'rom  Delaware  and  some  of  the  con- 
cern that  I  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  if  we  agree  to  the  amendment,  we  will 
be  looking  at  this  problem  in  conference. 
I  should  think  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  self-dealing  rules  and  the  dives- 
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titure  rules  are  House  provisions,  we 
could  look  Into  this  problem  In  confer- 
ence and  agree  to  such  part  as  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  would  be  willing  to 
accept  and  eliminate  the  rest  of  the 
amendment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  there  are  other  ex- 
ceptions in  the  measure  that  we  will  be 
considering  at  the  same  time,  we  could 
take  a  look  at  this  foundation  and  see  to 
what  extent  we  could  go  along  with  the 
relief  it  seeks. 

I  hope  we  do  not  spend  days  on  end 
here  trying  to  pick  apart  amendments 
and  taking  some  parts  and  rejecting 
other  parts  when  the  entire  thing  will  be 
in  conference  anyway. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  In  response 
to  the  able  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  criticism 
in  the  press  for  some  special  interest 
legislation  which  has  been  adopted  on 
the  floor. 

■  Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  thought  first.  The  amendment 
could  be  modified  so  that  any  criticism 
that  this'  is  special  interest  legislation 
would  be  poorly  taken,  so  long  as  it  would 
not  impinge  upon  the  objective  that  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  Is  trying  to 
achieve. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  matter  of 
moments  the  amendment  could  be  modi- 
fied, especially  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
thinking  that  the  main  concern  is  the 
divestiture  provisions  which  are  quite 
harsh,  I  might  say,  in  the  case  of  a  trust 
set  up  for  employees  of  a  corporation  and 
could  woiic  a  hardship.  To  that  extent, 
I  would  think  progress  could  be  made.  It 
would  still  be  in  conference  and  I  think 
that  some  of  us  would  feel  more  com- 
fortable about  it  If  it  did  not  go  quite 
80  far  as  the  amendment,  now  drawn, 
would  go. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, striking  out  the  divestiture  rule 
would  not  eliminate  the  objection.  The 
amendment  was  drafted  to  keep  the 
foundation  from  the  need  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  rules  so  far  as  the  tax 
bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  withhold  his 
request  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold my  request. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  have  stated  to  him  and  to  the 
chairman  that  if  there  is  objection  to  the 
form  of  the  amendment,  we  can  still  take 
It  to  conference  and  it  will  be  wide  open. 
If  the  conferees  agree  with  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I 
would  have  no  objection.  That  is  the 
thing  I  have  been  primarily  concerned 
with.  The  workers  there  own  every  bit 
of  the  company,  but  the  provisions  in  the 
bill,  if  I  understand  them  correctly,  state 
that  each  year  they  will  have  to  pay  out. 
or  will  have  to  distribute,  6  percent  of 
their  assets.  The  assets  are  now  about 
142  million. 

One  way  they  can  cto  that  Is  to  divest 


themselves  of  their  stock.  In  other  words, 
in  16  years  they  will  put  themselves  out 
of  business.  They  will  be  taxed  out  ot 
business. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  made  reference  to  what  certain 
of  the  press  might  say  about  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  press.  I  think  they  realize 
when  a  Senator  is  demagoging  or  when 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  do 
not  think  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  them. 

We,  too,  can  realize  when  someone 
writes  well.  We  know  when  they  do  not 
know  anything  about  what  they  are  writ- 
ing, or  when  they  are  demagoging. 

Mr.  President,  a  certain  newspaper  in 
Washhigton— I  shall  not  mention  Its 
name,  but  It  is  published  in  the  morn- 
ing— [laughter] — carried  a  statement  by 
a  distinguished  Senator  with  a  list  of 
loopholes  In  the  bill. 

Now,  two  of  those  Items  did  not  have 
one  bit  of  reference  to  revenue.  That 
newspaper  deceived  the  public.  It  either 
did  not  know  what  It  was  talking  about, 
or  it  deliberately  deceived  the  pubUc.  This 
newspaper  can  take  any  position  it  wants 
to.  of  course,  but  It  enumerated  a  group 
and  said,  "These  are  loopholes  in  the  tax 
program." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  business  owned 
by  that  foundation  pays  every  tax  that 
any  other  corporation  pays. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  having  the 
press  write  the  tax  bill.  They  can  criticize 
me.  I  can  take  it.  That  is  why  we  have 
a  free  press.  I  am  glad  when  they  do.  It 
shows  that  our  country  still  breathes. 

But  they  should  realize.  Just  as  they 
can  recognize  when  someone  here  does 
not  know  what  he  Is  talking  about,  that 
this  Is  a  two-way  street.  I.  for  one,  feel 
that  the  tax  bill  should  be  written  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
and  not  anyone's  propaganda  organ. 

I  do  not  know  the  details  about  the 
foundation  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  referring.  I 
suppose  it  will  do  no  great  harm  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference  and  look 
Into  It. 

The  other  day,  when  we  voted  on  the 
6-percent  compulsory  payout,  the  Infor- 
mation was  presented  here  to  the  effect 
that  the  major  foundations  had  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  But,  of  course,  the  small 
ones  have  terrible  objection  to  It. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  found  out  that 
the  major  foundations  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  hold  In  my  hand  a  letter  from 
one  of  them  which  repudiates  what  was 
said  about  them.  I  was  called  on  the  tele- 
phone by  another  one.  That  was  not  an 
amendment  that  was  lacking  In  opposi- 
tion. It  is  over  now.  Fortunately,  it  Is 
not  In  the  House  bill.  I  hope  that  ade- 
quate Information  can  be  laid  before  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  want  this 
moment  to  psiss  without  raising  my  voice 
against  a  deliberate  deception,  or  else 
it  was  gross  ignorance,  on  the  part  of 
a  publication  that  held  up  as  tax  evasion 
an  amendment  placed  In  the  tax  bill  by 
the  Finance  Committee  that  did  not  af- 
fect revenue  one  bit.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  Treasury  Department  testified 
before  the  committee,  I  asked  the  ques- 


tion. "Is  there  any  revenue  involved  in 
the  issue  of  divestiture?"  and  the  an- 
swer was  "No." 

Mr.  President.  I  sield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  this  particular  case,  I  think 
It  should  be  ssdd  that  no  one  could  have 
presented  his  amendment  more  fairly  or 
more  openly  than  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. We  were  given  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  a  couple  of  days  ago  so  that 
we  could  study  It.  It  was  outlined  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  not  only  as 
to  the  amendment  but  also  as  to  the 
name  of  the  foundation  Involved,  and 
when  the  Senator  from  Alabama  made 
his  opening  remarks  he  also  outlined  all 
the  details.  So  there  is  no  question  that 
there  is  anything  personal  about  this. 

The  point  I  make  Is — and  It  Is  true — 
that  we  could  take  the  amendment  to 
conference  but  why  approve  It  at  all? 
There  Is  no  question  that  it  does  ex- 
empt this  particular  foundation  from  all 
provisions  of  the  tax  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  admitted 
that  was  his  objective,  and  I  respect  him 
for  his  frankness.  We  can  achieve  the 
objective  of  the  amendment,  conceiv- 
ably, by  eliminating  from  the  bill  all 
provisions  dealing  with  foundations  and 
then  all  foundations  would  be  in  con- 
ference. Including  this  one.  But  the  rea- 
son I  have  to  object  to  this  one  is  tnat  I 
have  been  contacted  by  any  number  of 
foundations.  Including  some  from  my 
own  State — and  worthy  foundations — 
who  likewise  would  like  to  be  exempted 
from  some  of  the  provisions  In  the  bill. 

I  have  said  that  I  would  not  go  along 
with  any  exceptions.  They  should  all  be 
treated  alike.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  imderstands  my  position. 

That  is  the  point  I  am  making.  That 
is  the  reason  I  would  a^  for  a  rollcall 
vote  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
Issued  and  outstanding  common  stock, 
1,085  shares,  of  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Co. — Acipco — is  owned  by  the  trustees  of 
the  trust  created  by  the  codicil  to  the  will 
of  John  J.  Eagan,  who  died  on  March  30, 
1924.  The  trustees,  as  provided  in  the 
codicil  to  the  will,  are  the  members  of 
Aclpco's  board  of  management  and  board 
of  operatives,  all  of  whom  are  officers  or 
employees  of  Acipco,  and  none  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Eagan  family.  The 
trust,  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Eagan  trust,  is  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees of  Acipco  and  their  families.  The 
will  provides,  in  essence,  that  income 
from  the  trust  shall  be  used  by  the  trus- 
tees to  insure  to  the  employees  an  In- 
come equivalent  to  a  living  wage,  to  pay 
an  Income  to  any  employee,  or  to  the 
wife  and  minor  children  of  any  em- 
ployee, at  such  times  a<t  the  plant  of 
Acipco  may  be  shut  down,  or  at  such 
times  as  an  employee  through  accident, 
sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  cause 
shall  be  unable  to  work,  and  to  provide 
other  benefits  for  employees  and  their 
families.  The  Eagan  trust  has  been  held 
to  be  a  charitable  trust  by  both  Federal 
and  State  courts  in  the  cases  of  Eagan 
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V.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
(5th  Clr.,  1930),  43  P.  2d  881.  and  Mrs. 
Stisan  Young  Eagan  and  Marion '  M. 
Jackson,  as  Executors  of  the  Last  Will 
and  Testament  of  John  J.  Eagan,  De- 
ceased, V.  W.  D.  Moore,  et  al.  (No.  61106, 
Superior  Ct.  of  Pultou  County,  Georgia, 
1924).  The  trust  is  presently  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax  under  section 
501fc)  (3) ,  having  received  a  ruling  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
by  letter  dated  February  15,  1946,  that 
it  was  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax 
imder  the  provisions  of  section  101(6) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  pred- 
ecessor section  of  501(c)(3). 

The  trust  also  bought  from  Acipco  at 
par,  and  now  holds  $1,400,000  par  value 
of  5  percent  noncumulative  preferred 
stock  of  Acipco.  The  common  stock  has 
a  book  value  of  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion. The  Eagan  Trust  has  no  assets 
other  than  the  Acipco  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  and  there  have  been  no 
donations  to  the  trust  by  anyone  since 
Mr.  Eagan  died. 

Acipco  employs  approximately  3,000 
people  directly  at  its  plant  and  offices  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Acipco's  payroll  to 
Birmingham  will  amount  to  over  $25 
million  this  year.  The  company  spends 
approximately  $30  million  annually  in 
the  Birmingham  area  for  raw  materials, 
goods  and  services.  In  addition  to  wages 
and  salaries  Acipco  provides  very  sub- 
stantial fringe  benefits  for  its  employees 
and  members  of  their  families  in  the 
form  of  bonuses  based  on  profits,  medical 
services,  pensions  and  retirement  bene- 
fits and  group  insurance.  The  effect  of 
providing  such  benefits  is  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  trust.  Each  year  Acipco 
retains  a  portion  of  its  earnings — in  1968, 
$2,754,398 — for  general  corporate  pur- 
poses, principally  to  protect,  preserve 
and  maintain  its  facilities.  Of  course, 
Acipco  pays  income  taxes  on  its  net  earn- 
ings on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  business  corporation — in  1968,  ap- 
proximately $2,883,000  to  the  Federal 
and  State  governments — and  all  amounts 
paid  by  Acipco  to  its  employees  as  wages 
or  other  compensation  are  fully  taxable 
to  the  employees. 

The  definition  of  a  "private  founda- 
tion" contained  in  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  could  be  held  to 
include  the  Eagan  trust.  Other  provisions 
of  the  act  would,  in  effect,  require  "pri- 
vate foimdations"  to  divest  themselves  of 
stock  constituting  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent— 20  percent  in  the  House  bill — of 
the  stock  of  any  corporation.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  act  "private  foundations" 
would  be  required  to  distribute  all  of 
their  income  currently  and,  in  determin- 
ing income,  the  act  would  impute  income 
to  the  foundation  of  5  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  its  assets. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Eagan  trust 
owns  all  of  the  outstanding  common 
stock  of  Acipco  and  $1,400,000  of  pre- 
ferred stock.  Furthermore,  the  income 
of  the  Eagan  trust  does  not  even  ap- 
proach 5  percent  of  the  value  of  its  as- 
sets; that  is,  the  value  of  the  Acipco 
common  and  preferred  stock  or  approxi- 
mately $41,400,000.  In  view  of  the  sub- 
stantial fringe  benefits  provided  by 
Acipco  to  its  employees  and  their  fami- 


lies as  indicated  above,  the  trustees,  as 
owners  of  the  Acipco  stock,  have  re- 
quested the  company  from  time  to  time 
to  distribute  to  the  trust  as  dividends 
only  such  amoimts  as  have  been  reason- 
ably required  to  carry  out  fully  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trust.  In  1968  the  trust  re- 
ceived $42,000  in  dividends  which  it  used 
exclusively  for  purposes  of  the  trust.  The 
requirement  for  distribution  of  income 
not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  value  of 
assets  of  the  trust  would  substantially 
eliminate  the  benefits  that  Acipco  fur- 
nishes and  seeks  to  furnish  to  its  em- 
ployees. If  5  percent  of  $41,400,000,  which 
is  $2,070,000,  has  to  be  distributed  each 
year  there  would  be  no  way  to  furnish 
substantial  fringe  benefits  and  to  main- 
tain the  plant  and  operate  the  company. 
Any  sales  of  stock  to  create  funds  for 
distribution  would  be  impossible  because 
of  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the 
trust. 

The  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  act  referred  to  above,  if  applied 
to  the  Eagan  trust,  would  be  to  require 
the  trustees  in  some  fashion  and  prob- 
ably only  after  litigation,  to  divest  them- 
selves of  50  percent — 80  percent  under 
the  House  bill — of  the  stock  of  Acipco, 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  will  and 
probably  ultimately  to  destroy  the  trust 
estate  entirely  by  forcing  the  trust  to 
distribute  principal  as  imputed  income. 
As  to  any  amounts  required  to  be  so  dis- 
tributed beyond  what  is  required  for  the 
charitable  purposes  of  the  trust,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  to  whom,  for 
what  purposes  and  with  what  effect 
amounts  in  excess  of  those  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  trust  would  be  dis- 
tributed. There  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
limit  to  40  years  the  tax-free  status  of 
such  a  trust. 

Application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  act  to  the  Eagan  trust  would 
not  only  result  in  little  or  no  additional 
revenue  to  the  Government,  but  would 
completely  defeat  the  testator's  benev- 
olent, praiseworthy  and  legitimate  in- 
tent. It  could  well  be  disastrous  to  Acipco 
by  forcing  it  to  pay  out  as  income  greater 
amounts  than  would  be  prudent.  It  would 
without  question  materially  adversely 
affect  the  employees  of  Acipco  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  by  depriving  them 
of  the  benefits  of  the  trust. 

Since  tax  avoidance  is  not  in  any  man- 
ner involved  in  this  trust,  the  bill  should 
be  amended  to  remove  it  from  the  defini- 
tion of  private  foundations  subject  to 
new  rules  and  taxes  aimed  at  preventing 
abuses.  Indeed,  the  Eagan  trust  is  prob- 
ably unique  in  this  country  and  is  en- 
titled on  its  merits  to  continue  because 
of  the  social  and  charitable  advantages 
that  it  affords  to  its  beneficiaries  and  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 


son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  are  necessarily 
absent.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatxr) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  49, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[No.  202  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 


Allen 

Harris 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pell 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Javlts 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Long 

wmiams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

McGee 

Young,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Montoya 
NATS— 45 

Aiken 

Gore 

Nelson 

Allott 

Griffin 

Fackwood 

Baker 

Gumey 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Percy 

Boggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Mathlas 

Rlbicoff 

Church 

McClellan 

Saxbe 

Cook 

McGovem 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Cotton 

MetcaU 

Smith,  Maine 

Dominick 

Miller 

Smith,  ni. 

Fong 

Murphy 

Tydings 

Goodell 

Muskie 

WUllams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Anderson  Goldwater  Mundt 

Fulbrlght  McCarthy  Symington 

So  Mr.  Sparkbian's  amendment  was 
agreed  to.        ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     413 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  413,  with  certain  modi- 
fications.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  216,  strike  out  lines  9  through  25, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  Percentage  depletion. — 

"(A)  Mineral  propehties  other  than  on. 
and  gas.— In  the  case  of  a  mineral  property 
(other  than  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  In  the 
United  States)  the  excess  of  the  deduction 
for  depletion  allowable  under  section  611  for 
the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  each  property 
(as  defined  In  section  614)  over  the  adjusted 
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tasls  of  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year  (determined  without  regard  to  the  de- 
pletion deduction  for  the  taxable  year) . 

"(B)  On,  AND  CAS  WELLS. — In  the  case  of  oU 
and  gas  wells  located  In  the  United  States 
the  excess  of  the  deduction  for  depletion  al- 
lowance under  section  611  for  the  taxable 
year  from  all  oil  and  gas  wells  in  which  the 
taxpayer  has  an  interest  (including  non- 
operating  mineral  Interests,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 614(d) )  over  the  amount  which  the  ag- 
gregate adjusted  basis  of  all  such  Interests 
in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer  would  have  been 
at  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  (determined 
without  regard  to  the  depletion  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year)  had  the  aggregate  basis 
of  such  Interests  been  increased  by  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  Incurred  by 
him  with  respect  to  such  Interests  (other 
than  those  Incurred  In  drilling  nonproductive 
wells)  and  deducted  under  section  263(c). 
Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term  "011 
and  gas  wells'  includes  undeveloped  oil  and 
gas  properties." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  willing  to  agree  to  a 
time  limitation? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  need? 

Mr.  DOLE.  20  minutes  for  each  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  to  be  limited  to  40  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  amendment  No.  413  to  H.R.  13270  is 
twofold : 

First,  it  would  remove  from  the  bill 
before  us  an  inequity;  namely,  the  taxa- 
tion of  an  ordinary  business  expense. 
This  inequity  is  created  by  the  tax  on 
preference  items  provided  for  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 57  on  page  216  which  would  subject 
ordinary  business  expenses  of  any  tax- 
payer engaged  in  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves 
to  a  special  5-percent  tax  on  preference 
items  as  defined  in  that  section.  Under 
the  bill,  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  are  defined  as  a  preference 
Item  and  would  be  subject  to  the  5-per- 
cent tax.  Intangible  drilUng  and  develop- 
ment costs  are  the  oil  man's  ordinary 
business  expenses.  They  include  expenses 
for  nonsalvageable  items  and,  therefore, 
constitute  nonrecoverable  business  ex- 
penses. It  is  not  logical  or  reasonable 
to  tax  ordinary  business  expenses. 

Second,  a  basic  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  an  incentive  to  the 
taxpayer  to  reinvest  or  plow  back  mto 
his  business  funds  derived  from  the  de- 
pletion provision  of  the  tax  law.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  taxpayer 
would  be  subject  to  a  5-percent  tax  on 
allowable  depletion.  But  the  amendment 
further  provides  that  to  the  extent  that 
the  taxpayer  reinvests  funds  on  intang- 
ible drilling  and  development  costs,  the 
amount  of  depletion  subject  to  the  tax 
is  reduced  accordingly.  In  other  words,  a 
person  who  receives  a  depletion  deduc- 
tion but  who  does  not  engage  in  explora- 


tion and  development  activity  will  be 
subject  to  the  full  5-percent  tax.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  taxpayer  engages  to 
exploration  and  development  activity 
then  the  amount  of  depletion  subject  to 
the  tax  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  to- 
tangible  drilltog  and  development  ex- 
penses that  have  been  remvested. 

Mr.  President,  this  tocentive  to  reinvest 
funds  derived  through  the  depletion  pro- 
vision is  in  accord  with  the  recognized 
need  on  the  part  of  officials  to  Govern- 
ment and  industry  that,  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  rapidly  growtog  demand  for  both  oil 
and  natural  gas,  very  substantially  in- 
creased funds  must  be  mvested  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  these  re- 
sources. The  amendment  will  serve  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  by  encourag- 
tog  expansion  of  our  domestic  economy. 
More  Important,  it  will  serve  our  military 
security  by  encouraging  the  development 
of  reserves  of  a  vital  commodity. 

Mr.  President,  without  attempting  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  entire  provision 
of  the  pending  bill  pertaining  to  the 
proposed  tax  on  preference  items,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  provision  was  de- 
signed to  insure  that  all  citizens  should 
pay  a  minimum  tax  on  income  which 
under  present  law  is  sheltered.  The  error 
of  the  bill  is  that  under  subparagraph 
(A)  it  would  tax  an  expense — money 
paid  out  by  the  taxpayer — not  income. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  adverse  impact  that  this 
provision  could  have  on  oil  and  gas  con- 
sumers, on  the  economy  of  the  oil  and 
gas  productog  States,  and  on  our  national 
security  posture. 

The  most  important  question  for  the 
Senate  to  ccnsider  to  reachtog  a  decision 
on  my  amendment  is — what  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  ability  of  the  petroleum  to- 
dustry  to  meet  the  future  requirements 
of  this  Nation? 

In  this  regard  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
according  to  a  study  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  we  have  not  been  carry- 
ing on  an  adequate  exploration  and  de- 
velopment program  for  more  than  10 
years  because  of  excessive  imports  and 
other  economic  reasons.  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  needs  for  the  next  10  years  these  ex- 
ploration and  development  efforts  must 
be  increased  by  at  least  50  percent. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  to  the 
Congress  would  be  acting  irresponsibly 
if  we  should  take  action  that  would 
discourage  exploration  and  development 
activity.  Rather,  we  should  be  encourag- 
tog  this  effort  and  that  Is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  historically  most  of  the 
exploratory  or  wildcat  drilltog  that  is 
done  in  the  search  for  new  reserves  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  is  conducted  by  in- 
dependent producers  rather  than  the 
large  integrated  companies.  The  tode- 
pendents  are  relatively  small.  They  have 
limited  capital.  They  also  have  limited 
means  of  raistog  capital.  The  todepen- 
dent  must  look  to  sources  outside  the  to- 
dustry  to  supplement  his  own  funds  to 
order  to  accumulate  sufficient  capital  to 
drill  wildcat  wells  or  development  wells 
in  his  search  for  new  petroleum  re- 
serves. His  ability  to  do  this  would  be 
very  greatly  Impahred  if  the  proposal  to 
tax  ordinary  bustoess  expenses,  as  set 
forth  to  subparagraph  (A) ,  is  permitted 


to  stand.  Intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment expenses,  which  this  proposal 
would  subject  to  a  5-percent  tax,  com- 
prise some  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
drilling  of  a  well  and,  therefore,  are  a 
large  factor  to  the  total  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs.  It  is  obvious  that  a  tax 
on  an  expenditure  would  be  a  very  tell- 
ing impediment  to  the  outside  tovestor 
and  to  the  flow  of  capital  toto  the  pe- 
troleimi  industry. 

At  a  time  when  our  Government  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  substantially  tocrease 
the  search  for  new  oil  and  j^as  supplies, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  adopt  a  tax  pro- 
vision which  would  drive  capital  away 
from  oil  and  gas  drilltog. 

No  tax  provision  should  make  it  im- 
possible for  taxfmyers  to  deduct  their 
ordtoary  and  necessary  bustoess  ex- 
[>enses.  Yet  that  would  be  the  result  if 
there  is  a  penalty  tax  placed  on  such 
expenditures  as  would  be  the  case  under 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  not  further  discourag- 
tog  tovestment  to  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion. This  industry  has  not  been  attract- 
ing sufficient  capital  for  the  past  10  years 
and  we  are  seetog  the  results  of  this 
situation. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory. U.S.  oil  productog  capacity  de- 
cltoed.  We  know  from  the  1967  Middle 
East  war  that  our  oil  productog  capacity 
at  that  time  was  at  a  bare  minimum  to 
meet  a  very  short  emergency.  Since  then 
our  requirements  and  that  of  our  allies 
have  grown.  We  need  more  capacity,  not 
less. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission have  warned  that  the  Nation 
faces  a  critical  situation  with  respect  to 
natural  gas  supplies  and  many  to  Gov- 
ernment and  the  todustry  feel  immediate 
corrective  actions  are  urgently  needed. 
Last  year  for  the  first  time  to  this  Na- 
tion's history  we  consumed  more  natural 
gas  than  we  found. 

This  serious  situation  will  be  further 
aggravated  if  essential  fimds  needed  for 
drilltog  are  driven  away  from  this  indus- 
try by  the  unwise  policy  of  taxing  ordi- 
nary bustoess  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  how 
this  would  work.  For  example,  if  an  oil 
producer  had  gross  income  from  his  busi- 
ness, of  say  $100,000  for  a  year,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  the  depletion  allowance. 
Independent  producers,  receive  on  the 
average  a  depletion  allowance  of  between 
15  to  20  percent. 

In  this  regard  I  emphasize  that  al- 
though the  present  law  provides  for  27.5 
percent,  it  will  be  reduced  to  some 
smaller  figure  because  of  the  action  of 
Congress  this  year. 

The  producer  very  often  receives  much 
less  than  the  full  percentage  depletion 
allowance,  because  the  law  provides  that 
the  depletion  exemption  cannot  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  net  income. 

As  a  result,  producers  In  my  State 
generally  receive  an  actual  depletion  al- 
lowance about  18  to  20  percent.  This 
means  in  my  example  that  if  the  pro- 
ducer's gross  tocome  is  $100,000.  the  de- 
pletion allowed  would  be  $18,000. 

Mr.  President,  imder  my  amendment 
a  producer  would  be  subject  to  a  5-per- 
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cent  tax,  or  $900  on  the  $18,000  depletion 
if  he  did  no  drilling  for  additional  re- 
serves of  oil  or.  gas  and  thus  incurred  no 
intangible  drilling  costs. 

However,  if  he  did  drill  for  additional 
reserves  of  oil  or  gas  and  incurred  costs 
of,  say  $10,000,  the  amount  of  depletion 
subject  to  the  5-percent  tax  would  be  re- 
duced by  $10,000.  That  is,  the  5-percent 
rate  would  be  levied  on  the  $8,000  bal- 
ance and  he  would  pay  a  tax  of  $400. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  its  bill  dealing  with  so-called  tax 
preferences  did  not  include  "intangibles" 
as  a  preference  item.  Further,  the  com- 
prehensive recommendations  dealing 
with  the  minimum  tax  provision  as  sent 
to  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  by  the 
outgoing  Johnson  administration  did  not 
include  "intangibles"  as  a  tax  preference 
item.  And  most  importantly,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  its  testimony  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
declared: 

First,  In  view  of  the  substantial  reduction 
in  percentage  depletion  contained  in  the  bill, 
the  inclusion  of  the  intangible  drilling  cost 
deduction  as  a  tax  preference  item  could 
work  an  tmintended  hardship  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  whose  principal  business  is  ex- 
ploration for  oil  and  gas. 

Accordingly,  the  administration  pro- 
posed that  intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs  be  excluded  from  the 
proposal  pertaining  to  "tax  preferences." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  as  simply  as 
I  can  that  all  the  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  permit  a  man  in  the  business 
of  exploring  for  oil  and  gas  to  deduct 
his  intangible  expenses  for  drilling  from 
the  allowed  depletion  and  pay  a  tax  of  5 
percent,  a  supertax,  on  the  excess  of  de- 
pletion over  intangible  costs. 

He  w^ould  not  be  required  to  pay  an 
additional  5-percent  tax  on  the  expendi- 
tures. I  believe  that  the  theory  of  income 
tax  law  is  to  tax  income,  not  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
somewhat  complicated  matter,  as  are  all 
the  tax  matters  in  dealing  with  specific 
industries. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  if  he 
will  once  again  go  over  the  example  he 
set  forth  so  that  those  who  are  present 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  will  have  a  very 
clear  understanding  of  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
state that  a  firm  or  an  individual  in  the 
business  of  gas  or  oil  exploration  with 
a  gross  income  of  $100,000  is  entitled  un- 
der the  present  law  to  a  depletion  allow- 
ance of  27.5  percent. 

Because  df*the  limitation  on  the  de- 
pletion deduction,  most  producers  get  an 
effective  rate  of  aroimd  18  or  20  percent. 

Let  us  say  that  a  man's  depletion  does 
work  out  to  18  percent,  because  of  the  50 
percent  net  income  limitation  already  in 
the  law.  Under  my  amendment  the  pro- 
ducer would  be  subject  to  the  5  percent 
tax  or  a  tax  of  $900  on  the  $18,000  of 
depletion  he  would  be  entitled  to  take  if 
he  had  not  drilled  further  for  oil  or  gas. 
He  would  pay  5  percent  on  the  full 
amount  of  $18,000.  However,  if  he  does 
what  the  amendment  will  encourage  him 
to  do  and  goes  out  to  drill  and  explore 
for  oil  and  gas,  he  is  entitled  to  deduct 


the  intangible  drilling  costs  from  the 
sum  allowed  for  depletion.  And  he  would 
be  entitled  to  deduct  $10,000  from  the 
$18,000  depletion  figure.  That  would 
mean  he  would  pay  at  a  5-percent  rate  on 
the  remaining  $8,000,  or  a  tax  of  $400. 

Let  me  stress  again  that  during  the 
committee  hearings  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  stressed  the  need  to  provide  some 
hicentive  for  independent  oil  and  gas 
producers. 

The  pending  amendment  would  permit 
a  man  to  plow  the  money  back  into  the 
industry  to  find  more  oil  and  gas. 

That  is  purely  and  simply  the  thrust 
of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfolly  urge  the 
Senators  to  support  amendment  No.  413 
as  modified. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  The  Senator  is  precisely 
correct.  This  is  a  tax  on  a  business  ex- 
pense. It  is  a  great  burden  to  the  inde- 
pendent oil  producers,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

The  oil  industry  is  made  up  of  two 
parts — the  great  majors  and  the  inde- 
pendents. 

I  had  thought  and  wondered  about  the 
rationale  of  the  5  percent.  Why  should 
we  not  make  it  10  percent,  or  2.5  per- 
cent? It  seems  to  me  that  the  rationale 
of  those  for  this  particular  proposal 
reaches  the  point  where  they  say,  "There 
ought  to  be  some  tax  here.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  we  will 
just  put  5  percent  on." 

This,  I  might  say,  is  a  middleground,  a 
reasonably  moderate  course,  and  a  just 
one,  it  seems  to  me.  It  is  still  more  than 
that  recommended  by  the  House  or  that 
recommended  by  the  administration.  I 
think  it  will  provide  the  incentive  to  re- 
invest and  discover  and  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  of  the  national  security  in- 
terests involved  here. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  for  lead- 
ing the  effort  in  this  modification,  which 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  produc- 
ers in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Kansas,  who  has  been  most  helpful  and 
has  worked  diligently  with  me  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  and  I 
compliment  him  for  the  leadership  he 
has  demonstrated  in  trying  to  bring 
about  justice  and  equity  to  a  very  much 
beleaguered  industry. 

Certainly,  everyone  agrees  with  the 
concept  that  tax  reform  is  indicated; 
but,  unfortunately,  in  the  minds  of  too 
many  people  the  word  "oil"  is  synony- 
mous with  tax  reform.  Unfortunately, 
many  people  think  that  all  that  is  re- 
quired today  to  bring  about  tax  reform 
is  to  sock  it  to  the  oil  industry. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we  are 
doing  here.  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
remember  that  80  percent  of  all  the  new 
discoveries  in  the  continental  United 
States,  excluding  those  on  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf,  in  the  last  several  years 
have  been  made  by  independents.  These 
are  not  big  oil  companies.  These  are 
hard-working,  small  outfits  that  require 
the  additional  financing  that  has  been 


available  to  them  in  order  to  continue 
their  expensive  exploration  activities. 
These  activities  have  been  good  for  the 
United  States.  They  have  added  sig. 
nificantly  to  the  security  that  we  have 
by  virtue  of  controlling  oiu:  own  sources 
of  supply  for  energy  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  us,  and  we  should  remember 
that  75  percent  of  all  the  energy  thaw 
is  produced  in  the  United  States  today 
comes  from  oil  and  natural  gas. 

So  what  this  amendment  will  do  is 
to  help  those  independents  to  continue 
their  search  for  this  elusive  natural  en- 
ergy resource  that  is  so  important  to 
tlie  security  oi  the  United  -States  and 
is  equally  important  to  the  economy  of 
America. 

Let  me  imderscore  the  significance  of 
that  statement  by  inviting  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  my  State  of  Wyoming 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  pays  one-third 
of  all  the  county  taxes  levied  in  that 
State.  It  pays  almost  26.5  percent  of 
the  ad  valorem  tax  that  is  levied  by  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  It  represents  29.6 
percent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation 
of  Wyoming. 

This  sort  of  tax — the  sort  of  tax  that 
my  colleague  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
hopes  to  eliminate  through  the  adop- 
tion of  his  amendment — would  put  us 
back  on  a  coiu-se  that  this  country  has 
followed  for  a  long  time.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  in- 
sofar as  I  know,  has  there  been  a  tax 
levy  on  an  expense  item.  But,  as  the 
distinguished  fenator  from  Kansas  has 
pointed  out,  this  ta::  reform  bill,  as  it  is 
written,  does  not  levy  a  tax  on  assets. 
It  does  not  levy  a  tax  on  income.  It  lev- 
ies a  tax  on  expenditures.  If  a  man  has 
to  take  money  out  of  his  pocket,  as  all 
oil  people  do,  to  drill  oil  wells,  this  puts 
a  tax  on  that  expenditure. 

Is  that  not  what  my  colleague  has 
been  saying? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  my  understanding. 
I  think  this  proposal  to  tax  expendi- 
tures is  probably  unprecedented. 

I  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  tax 
preference  amendment  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  everybody  pays  some  tax.  We 
are  not  objecting  to  the  theory.  In  fact, 
I  believe  the  oil  industry  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  tax  reform. 
They  have  accepted  the  depletion  re- 
duction in  good  grace.  They  do  not  like 
it,  but  they  have  accepted  it.  We  have 
told  them  to  accept  it.  But  it  seems 
to  me  unconscionable  to  ask  these  in- 
dependent oil  and  gas  producers  and 
developers  to  dig  into  their  own  pockets 
and  spend  their  money  and  pay  a  5 
percent  tax  on  the  money  they  invest. 
I  believe  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  I 
believe  the  small  producers  should  re- 
ceive fair  treatment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  be  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMs),  inasmuch  as  I  favor  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GuR- 
NEY  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  most  peo- 
ple think  of  this  bill,  as  it  affects  the  oil 
companies,  as  accomplishing  tax  reform, 
because  it  reduces  the  depletion  allow- 
ance from  271/2  percent  to  23  percent, 
which  is  approximately  a  20  percent  re- 
duction. But  it  is  not  generally  known 
that,  in  addition,  we  have  in  this  bill  ap- 
proximately $650  million  of  additional 
taxes  on  the  oil  industry. 

This  particular  Item,  if  I  do  say  it,  is 
one  that  just  happened  by  accident,  in 
my  judgment.  We  should  not  have  done 
it.  Before  we  received  an  estimate,  based 
on  a  computer  run,  of  the  full  effect  of 
the  provision  on  the  oil  and  gas  industry, 
the  committee  moved  to  report  the  bill. 
If  there  had  been  more  time  available,  I 
would  have  suggested  a  revision  along  the 
line  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  sug- 
gested, and  I  am  confident  that  the  com- 
mittee would  have  agreed  to  it.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  have  no  alternative  but 
to  support  the  Dole  amendment  on  the 
floor. 

What  is  not  realized  is  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  reducing  depletion  allowances  in 
this  bill  by  20  percent,  we  have  raised 
$200  million  by  additional  taxes  on  pro- 
duction payments.  This  so-called  super- 
tax of  5  percent  raises  another  $200  mil- 
lion by  taxing  an  expense,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned — the  intangible  drill- 
ing cost.  It  also  puts  an  additional  tax 
of  5  percent  on  depletion  allowances.  In 
addition,  it  taxes  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, and  the  industry  loses  the  benefits 
of  accelerated  depreciation,  which  is  an 
especially  big  item  at  the  corporate  level. 
In  addition,  the  industry  loses  much  of 
its  benefits  under  capital  gains,  which 
also  are  big  items  in  the  mini- 
mum tax.  Those  two  items  go  unmen- 
tioned  so  far  as  the  tax  burden  on  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  is  concerned.  They 
constitute  another  $250  million  tax  on 
the  industry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  am  going  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  amendment. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield 
me  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  trying  to  do.  But  I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  the  amendment  would 
work  out. 

I  understand  from  his  illustration  that 
in  the  case  of,  let  us  say,  an  independent 
oil  company  with  $100,000  of  gross  in- 
come and  $20,000  percentage  depletion 
and  $10,000  intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs,  under  the  amendment 
the  $20,000  percentage  depletion  would 
exceed  the  $10,000  intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs  by  $10,000,  and 
the  bill  would  then,  as  modified,  apply  a 
5-percent  tax  on  the  $10,000.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  However,  what  troubles 
me  is  a  case  in  which  there  would  be 
$100,000  of  gross  Income  and  $20,000 
percentage  depletion  and  $80,000  in- 
tangible drilling  and  development  costs, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  tax  imder 
the  present  law.  Here  is  a  situation  in 
which  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  exceed  the  percentage  deple- 
tion, rather  than  the  percentage  deple- 
tion exceeding  the  intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs,  which  is  what  the 
amendment  seems  to  be  limited  to. 

What  would  happen  in  the  case  I  have 
put,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  in- 
tangibles over  percentage  depletion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  a 
preference ;  second,  I  doubt  that  it  would 
happen.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  that  un- 
der the  Senator's  amendment,  the  situa- 
tion in  which  there  is  an  excess  of 
intangible  drilling  and  development  costs 
over  depletion  is  not  covered.  If  the  bill 
were  so  amended  there  would  be  a  gap. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  it  is  covered.  It 
would,  as  I  understand,  be  added  to  the 
base,  in  view  of  the  fact  depletion  runs 
ahead  of  costs  by  a  3-to-l  ratio. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  can 
find  every  kind  of  example  under  the  sun 
in  the  case  of  the  oil  industry.  When 
these  matters  are  clarified,  percentage 
depletion  is  exceeded  by  intangibles  in  a 
given  year.  That  is  what  concerns  me 
where  they  have  percentage  depletion 
which  is  exceeded  by  intangibles  in  the 
given  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  you  pick  up 
the  depletion  only  after  you  have  writ- 
ten off  all  the  cost,  or  this  would  never 
occiu-. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  read  the  amend- 
ment in  that  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  a  great  vmderstanding  of  the  general 
problem  but  I  am  speaking  of  a  particular 
problem.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  at 
great  length  with  the  staff  and  imder- 
stand  it  is  not  likely  to  happen  because, 
first,  you  write  off  your  costs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  objection,  and  as  far  as  the  example 
the  Senator  gave  is  concerned,  his  ap- 
proach is  proper,  but  during  the  time 
remaining  I  shall  discuss  it  further  with 
the  staff. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  if  I  have  any  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  Senator  for  bringing  forth  this  mat- 
ter because  he  knows  that  many  of  us 
worked  for  some  time  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer  with  respect  to  it.  I  think 
the  Senator's  conclusions  and  examples 
are  entirely  correct.  We  studied  the  mat- 
ter at  great  length  and  I  know  they  are 
true. 

What  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  is  setting 
up  an  expense  as  a  capital  item  and 
taxing  it.  To  me  this  does  not  make  good 


sense  and  it  is  going  to  destroy  explora- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, first,  let  me  clarify  what  we  are 
talking  about.  These  intangible  costs 
have  been  called  expenses — in  fact,  they 
are  capital  expenditures  which  in  any 
other  industry  would  have  to  be  capital- 
ized. In  the  oil  industry,  however,  we  let 
them  write  these  costs  off  currently, 
which  means  they  are  treated  differently 
than  in  all  other  industries.  However,  in 
the  bill  we  say  these  costs  must  be 
brought  back  into  the  minimum  tax 
base — a  5-percent  minimum  tax  must  be 
paid  on  these  items.  Therefore,  it  is  just 
the  other  way  around  from  what  my 
friends  are  saying. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  futility 
of  opposing  this  matter,  but  I  am  op- 
posing it.  There  are  just  11  shopping 
days  until  Christmas  and  considering  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  is  in  the  process  of 
erecting  a  $12  billion  Christmas  tree.  I 
suppose  this  bulb  will  be  attached. 

This  amendment  would  make  two 
changes  in  the  5-percent  minimum  tax 
provision.  First,  it  would  exclude  as  a 
preference  item  the  deduction  allowed 
for  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs  incurred  in  drilling  successful  oil 
and  gas  wells.  Second,  it  would  substan- 
tially reduce  the  amount  of  the  prefer- 
ence attributable  to  percentage  depletion 
taken  with  respect  to  oil  and  gas  wells — 
while  not  similarly  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  preference  with  respect  to  per- 
centage depletion  taken  on  other 
minerals. 

The  Treasury  opposes  this  amendment. 
The  deduction  allowed  for  the  expenses 
of  drilling  successful  oil  and  gas  wells  is 
utilized  by  some  investors  to  substan- 
tially reduce  their  Income  subject  to  tax. 

These  expenses  are  deducted  and  then, 
in  addition,  percentage  depletion  is 
claimed  when  the  oil  is  produced. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  amend- 
ment— allowing  recovery  of  all  intangible 
drilling  expenses  before  percentage  de- 
pletion is  treated  as  a  preference — ^would 
mean  that  depletion  on  oil  and  gas  would 
be  treated  as  a  preference  only  to  the 
extent  the  amount  of  the  depletion  de- 
duction for  the  taxable  year  exceeded  the 
taxpayer's  expenses  in  drilling  successful 
wells  during  the  year — ^notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  these  expenses  are  also  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  against  taxable  in- 
come and  are  not  thnnselves  treated  as  a 
preference.  Unless  these  expenses  are 
treated  as  a  preference  item,  there  is  no 
justification  for  allowing  recovery  of  the 
expenses  in  computing  the  percentage 
depletion  preference. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  up  to  now  I  had  not  realized 
what  a  good  old  tax  bill  we  already  have 
on  the  books.  I  think  I  will  stick  with  it. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  the 
rate  this  is  going,  instead  of  tax  reform, 
this  is  turning  into  a  tax  relief  bill.  We 
have  already  in  this  bill  increased  the 
net  Income  limitation  on  the  percentage 
depletion  deduction  from  50  percent  to 
65  percent  for  persons  with  under  $3 
million  of  gross  income  from  oil  and  gas 
and  for  some  minerals  we  raised  the  limi- 
tation to  70  percent.  In  many  categories, 
this  bill  is  more  generous  than  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  do  we  not  add  an- 
other amendment  saying  that  anybody 
engaged  in  the  extracting  industries  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  tax  of  any  kind 
and  then  we  will  probably  make  better 
progress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  prob- 
ably would  save  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  voicing  my  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  There  is  no  industry  in  this 
entire  country  that  has  as  many  tax  ad- 
vantages as  the  oil  industry.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas,  in 
bringing  up  this  amendment,  may  be 
trying  to  backtrack  on  some  of  the  small 
ways  in  which  we  were  trying  to  bring 
this  industry  into  line  as  far  as  paying  its 
fair  share  of  the  taxes.  Perhaps  he  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  reported  Christ- 
mas tree  attitude. 

In  my  study  of  the  oil  industry  and  its 
tax  loopholes  and  advantages,  I  am  con- 
vinced they  have  a  real  bonanza.  I  refer 
to  the  ability,  through  treatment  and 
development  costs,  to  write  off  as  a 
deductible  expense  what  in  my  mind  is 
an  inve-tment  and  what  most  other  Irdi- 
vlduals  have  to  treat  as  an  investment. 

It  seems  to  me  the  committee  is  saying 
that  this  is  an  area  that  gets  away  from 
taxes  almost  scotfree.  This  is  a  loophole. 
Here  they  are  at  this  late  hour  trying  to 
get  more  advantages  beyond  what  the 
committee  gave  them. 

It  is  too  bad  that  every  time  I  get  in- 
volved with  the  oil  industry  and  listen  to 
their  hardships  and  difficulties,  I  feel  that 
I  want  to  pass  the  hat  for  them.  I  think 
we  should  pass  the  hat  for  them  today. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  bear  down  and 
to  make  this  industry  pay  its  share  of  the 
taxes.  At  this  late  hour  they  are  trying 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  ride  the  gravy 
trsdn  once  again.  I  urge  every  Senator  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  if  I  have  any 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  very 
impressed  with  the  Senator's  argument 
on  the  previous  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  about  in- 
dustry in  New  Hampshire.  I  supported 
the  amendment  because  I  believe  there 
is  a  problem.  I  only  ask  the  same  con- 
sideration for  the  oil  industry,  particu- 
larly the  small  independent  producer.  We 
see  in  Kansas  and  in  the  Midwest  small 
oil  operators  and  are  only  asking  they  be 
able  to  stay  in  business  and  not  be  taxed 
out  of  business. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
formed myself  before  I  spoke.  This 
amendment  was  not  directed  at  only 
small  operators.  The  "biggies"  would  en- 
Joy  this,  too. 

As  far  as  my  position  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, my  distingxiished  senior  colleague, 
and  my  position  on  this  oil  question,  I 
do  not  find  them  inconsistent  one  bit. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  yielding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  yielding  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  him  for  offering  the  amendment. 
I  do  support  the  amendment.  If  this 
measure  is  not  agreed  to,  it  will  mean 
an  awfully  cold  winter  in  New  Hamp- 
shire because  they  will  not  have  natural 
gas  from  domestic  sources.  Watch  the 
Arab  sheiks  when  they  fix  the  price  of 
oil. 

Sometimes  somebody  is  going  to  say, 
"You  can  have  Israel  and  no  oil  or  you 
can  have  oil  and  no  Israel."  I  want  those 
people  to  remember  when  the  Arab 
sheiks  fix  the  price  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  did  it. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  maintaining  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
domestic  oil  and  gas  industry.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague  (Mr.  Dole)  in 
supporting  the  amendment  to  delete  in- 
tangible drilling  costs,  and  sdlowable  de- 
pletion from  the  list  of  tax  preference 
items. 

I  fear  the  oil  and  gas  industry  is  being 
made  a  scapegoat  as  the  result  of  efforts 
to  take  vengeance  on  a  few  wealthly  in- 
dividuals, some  of  whom  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  oil  business.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  time  when  we  are  facing  a 
serious  shortage  of  natural  gas,  may  I 
remind  you  that  a  large  percentage  of 
new  gas  is  discovered  during  the  explor- 
atory drilling  of  oil  prospects.  And  it  has 
been  further  determined  in  the  recent 
natural  gas  hearings  before  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  that  it 
takes  6.4  years  from  the  time  of  acqui- 
sition of  prospective  acreage  imtil  the 
time  of  the  first  pay  check  for  gas.  This 
means  that  the  oil  and  gas  operator  has 
made  a  substantial  capital  investment 
that  is  frozen  for  6.4  years  with  no  re- 
turn on  his  investment. 

We  are  already  experiencing  a  time  of 
shortage  of  investment  capital  for  this 
high  risk  business.  We  can  not  further 
dissipate  the  oil  industry's  working 
capital  and  this  is  exactly  what  the  5- 
percent  minimum  tax  does  when  piled  on 
top  of  regular  taxes. 

To  permit  this  discouraging  condition 
to  exist  for  this  vitally  important  indus- 
try will  undoubtedly  reduce  the  number 
of  exploratory  wells  to  be  drilled  and  will 
retard  the  full  development  of  new  oil 
and  gas  fields  as  they  are  discovered. 

We  cannot  permit  this  punitive  action 
to  be  taken  against  the  industry  that 
supplies  the  major  portion  of  the  energy 
upon  which  the  United  States  depends 
for  its  existence,  as  we  know  it  today. 
Our  wheels  of  industry  would  grind  to  a 
halt  and  rust  in  a  short  period  of  time  if 


not  powered  by,  and  lubricated  by,  the 
products  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

And  to  become  dependent  upon  foreign 
petroleum  would  be  the  greatest  mistake 
we  could  make  in  this  area.  Until  the  oil 
producing  areas  of  the  Middle  East  as- 
sume some  permanent  order  of  political 
stability  we  could  never  depend  on  this 
source  for  our  national  power  require- 
ments. 

My  experience  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  convinced  me  that 
this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  dependent 
upon  reliable  sources  of  essential  defense 
needs  of  any  kind.  And  this  is  true  even 
if  the  cost  is  high.  National  seciu-ity,  like 
freedom  itself,  does  not  come  cheaply.  It 
never  has,  and  it  never  will. 

To  complement  my  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  continued  existence  of  a 
viable  domestic  oil  industry  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  I  should  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  the  most  recent  report  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  report  on  the  role 
of  petroleum  products  in  military  effec- 
tiveness : 

The  part  that  oU  plays  In  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States  Is  vitally  Important. 
It  Is  a  strategic  material  and  one  of  the  few 
Items  that  Is  absolutely  essential  and  fore, 
most  in  the  minds  of  vlUtary  commanders. 
Along  with  weapons  and  ammunition,  the 
needs  of  petroleum  get  the  most  attention. 
Petroleum  cannot  be  stockpiled  like  hard- 
ware— the  quantities  required  are  too  great, 
nor  can  oiu'  military  forces  operate  very  long 
without  back-up  support  from  refinery  and 
production  sources. 

In  Southeast  Asia  today,  about  60%  of 
the  military  tonnage  consists  of  petroleum 
products.  While  only  about  10%  of  the 
petroleum  required  to  support  the  war  effort 
Is  supplied  from  the  U.S.,  we  must  maintain 
a  capability  In  the  U.S.  to  supply  our  war 
needs  In  case  foreign  sources  are  denied.  .  .  . 

Information  available  today  Indicates 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  military  eqxUp- 
ment  wUl  continue  to  derive  energy  from 
liquid  petroleum  and  Its  products  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  country  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
petroleum  products.  It  will  continue  to 
be  dependent  upon  that  for  years  to 
come.  I.  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  let  this 
Nation  become  dependent  upon  unreli- 
able sources  of  supply  for  this  essential 
defense  product. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  hesitancy  In  any  legis- 
lative sanctions  on  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, but  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
Dole  amendment  even  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  our  nationtil  security. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  my  intent  is  only  to  help  the  inde- 
pendent oil  industry.  They  are  the  ones 
who  go  out  and  do  the  exploration  all 
over  America  and  these  Independents  do 
not  have  the  internal  capital  to  do  the 
work.  This  puts  the  independent  oil  op- 
erator imder  a  tight  strain.  The  oil  in- 
dustry will  pay  $700  million  more  in  reve- 
nue imder  the  bill.  They  accept  that. 
But  I  do  believe  In  fairness  that  there 
should  not  be  a  tax  on  expenditures.  It 
is  my  understanding  tax  is  on  income  and 
not  expenditures. 

I  merely  say  that  for  the  independent 
oil  operators  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Louisiana.  West  Virginia,  Penn- 
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sylvanla,    Illinois,    Colorado — wherever 
they  may  be,  they  need  our  help. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  small  wells  in 
this  coimtry  are  discovered  by  the  inde- 
pendent oil  operator.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  is  Just  as  important  an 
amendment  as  any  other  we  have  been 
considering.  It  is  in  no  way  an  attempt 
to  avoid  taxes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  modify  his  amendment  and  get 
it  down  to  what  we  would  call  the  small 
oil  companies?  Why  let  it  go  all  the  way? 
Why  let  Standard  Oil  and  the  rest  of 
the  "biggies"  enjoy  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  a  practical  matter,  this 
applies  to  the  Independent  oil  operator, 
because  most  major  companies  capital- 
ize their  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  ♦!  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  jrielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoLK). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pulbricht)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwatzr)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  44, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 44 

Allott 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Baker 

Gravel 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Crlffln 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Smith,  m. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HruBka 

Sparkm&n 

Counoa 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Cbok 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Loner 

Talmadge 

Dole 

lUnsfleld 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McCleUau 

Tower 

Bagleton 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Eastland 
EUender 

Met.OKlf 
MlUer 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

CXV— 
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Aiken 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Pong 

OoodeU 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


NATS— 47 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 


Pen 

P0icy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

RlMcoff 

RusseU 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Spong 

Ty  dings 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


PRESENT   AND    GIVING   LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

C3oper,  against. 
Allen,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 7 


Anderson 

Ervin 
Fulbrlght 


Goldwater 
McCarthy 
Mundt 


Symington 


So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider  or  on  the 
motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Who  made  the  motion  to 
reconsider? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
The  yeas  tuid  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OPPTCEK.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  There  is  a  man  in 
the  well  of  the  Senate.  He  should  be 
ordered  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  suspend  imtil  there  is  order.  Staff 
personnel  and  staff  assistants  of  Senators 
will  leave.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  re- 
quested to  ask  staff  members  if  they  are 
needed  in  the  Chamber;  and  if  they  are 
not  needed,  they  are  requested  to  leave 
immediately. 

The  clerk  will  continue  with  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announnce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andkh- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Biinnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 


Missouri   (Mr.  SYMntcroN)    are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  waa  announced — ^yeas  46, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  204  Leg.] 
YEAS— 46 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Fong 

Goodell 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 


Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Javlta 


Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

RiblcoS 

RusseU 


Jordan,  Idaho    Saxbe 

Kennedy  Schwelker 

Magnuson  Smith,  Maine 

Mathias  Spang 

McOovem  Tidings 

Mclntyre  Williams,  N.J. 

Mondale  Williams.  Del. 

Muskle  Young,  Ohio 
Nelson 
Packwood 

NAYS — 48 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Allen  Ervin  Montoya 

Allott  Fannin  Moss 

Baker  Gravel  Murphy 

Bellmon  Grlffln  Pearson 

Bible  Gumey  Percy 

Burdlck  Hansen  Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hollings  Scott 

Cannon  Hruska  Smith,  111. 

Cook  Inouye  Sparkman 

Cotton  Jordan,  N.C.  Stennls 

Curtis  Long  Stevens 

Dole  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  McClellan  Thurmond 

Eagleton  McGee  Tower 

Eastland  Metcalf  Yarborough 

EUender  Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Anderson  Goldwater  Mundt 

Fulbrlght  McCarthy  Symington 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PERCY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golowatek) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absoit  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  47, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

INo.  205Leg.I 
YEAS — 47 


Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdiclc 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlntck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 


Ervln 

Fannin 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Miller 

NAYS — 45 


Mo  n  toy  a 

Moss 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith.  111. 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Aiken  Hart  Nelson 

Bayh  Hartke  Pastore 

Boggs  Hatfield  Pell 

Brooke  Holland  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va.  Hughes  Proxmire 

Case  Jackson  Riblcoff 

Church  Javits  Russell 

Cooper  Jordan, Idaho     Saxbe 

Cotton  Kennedy  Schwelker 

Cranston  Magnuson  Sinith.  Maine 

Dodd  Mathias  Spong 

Fong  McGovern  Tydings 

Goodell  Mclntyre  Williams.  N.J. 

Gore  Mondale  Williams.  Del. 

Harris  Muskie  Young,  Ohio 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING  A  LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Percy,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


Anderson 
Pulbrlght 
Goldwater 


McCarthy 

Mundt 

Packwood 


Symington 


So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  is 
not  in  order  now.  The  time  on  the 
amendment  is  under  control.  No  time  is 
left  for  debate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  it  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  that  the  merits  of  the  pending 
amendment  caimot  be  discussed  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  LONG.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  consumed. 
The  question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 
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Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Murphy 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Russell  , 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith.  111. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

i^rvln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Goodell 

Gore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order? 

Tha  Senate  will  be  in  order,  so  that 
we  can  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

Senators  will  take  their  seats.  Staff 
members  also  will  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
undei-stand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
all  time  has  expired  on  the  amendment 
that  is  being  debated  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  Is  my  imder- 
standing  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  applied  to  that 
particular  amendment  preclude  any  ad- 
ditional amendment  from  being  offered? 

Mr.  LONG.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  These  are  clearly  dilatoiT  tac- 
tics. The  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  He  cannot  have  the  floor, 
because  time  for  debate  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  parlia- 
mentaiy  inquiiy  has  been  propounded. 
The  Chair  will  answer  the  question,  and 
then  the  Senate  will  get  on  with  the 
business. 

The  Chair  is  ready  to  announce  its 
ruling. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
dilatory  tactics.  I  demand 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  he  cannot 
have  the  floor  because  the  time  for  de- 
bate has  expired.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  has  a  parliamentary  inquiry  which 
the  Chair  is  trying  to  answer.  If  the 
Senator  will  be  patient  we  will  answer 
the  Senator's  question  and  get  on  witii 
the  business. 

The  Chair  Is  now  ready  to  announce 
the  ruling.  An  amendment  is  in  order. 
However,  under  the  previous  ruling  of  a 
limitation  of  time,  the  offering  of  an 
amendment  would  not  permit  further 
debate  imder  this  circumstance;  and  the 
agreement  was  that  there  would  be  no 
further  debate.  So  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Parliamentarian,  although  he  cannot 
find  a  precedent  in  the  volume  on  Sen- 
ate Procedure,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
no  further  amendment  could  be  offered 
which  would  permit  further  debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  the  Chair  correctly  that  when 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
limitation  of  time  on  one  amendment 
is  obtained,  that  that  precludes  a  limit- 
ation, within  that  definition  of  time,  on 
the  opportunity  for  the  offering  of  any 
amendment  to  that  amendment  in  the 
future? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
unless  there  is  additional  time  given. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  in  offering  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  to  limit  the  vote  on 
an  amendment,  that  the  normal  lan- 
guage in  such  agreements,  to  be  all-inclu- 
sive, have  under  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate  read  something  as  follows:  That 
it  will  apply  to  the  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  frequently  done  also.  Was  it  done  in 
this  particular  case? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was  not 
done  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Can  the  Presiding 
Officer  inform  us  the  reasons,  therefore, 
that  time  would  not  be  available  on 
amendments  that  could  be  offered  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rea- 
son would  be  If  you  get  a  unanimous 
consent  to  limit  debate  on  a  particular 
amendment  there  would  be  no  point  in 
such  unanimous  consent  if  you  are  going 
to  open  it  up  again,  without  limitation, 
by  offering  another  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  understand  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  we  are 
now  ready  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ofior  is  coTrGCt 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  ordering  of  the  yeas 
and  nays  preclude  further  amendments 
after  that  point? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  It 
would  not. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 

/llamentai-y  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  To  pursue  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, by  Inference  the  Senate  has  al- 
ways made  it  clear  in  the  past  that  if 
you  are  to  lock  up  debate  on  an  amend- 
ment it  must  include  amendments  there- 
to because  this  is  the  traditional  stand- 
ard language  that  we  have  always  ap- 
plied under  the  precedence  of  the  Senate 
from  many,  many  years  back. 

I  would  suggest  if  it  was  the  intent, 
therefore,  to  include  amendments  there- 
to, that  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment should  have  been  explicit  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  a  response? 
ITiere  is  a  long,  long  line  of  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  on  this  very  point 
in  which  the  agreement  has  been  made 
to  include  not  only  the  amendment  but 
amendments  thereto  if  it  were  the  intent 
to  stop  all  debate  beyond  the  amend- 
ment itself. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  demand 
the  regular  order.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  has  been  propounded. 
The  Chair  is  waiting  to  reply.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  propounded  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
speak  on  the  parliamentai-y  inquiry  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  may  be  heard 
for  the  edification  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  In  these  imanimous-consent  re- 
quests we  close  debate,  but  that  does  not 
foreclose  the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  which  a  i-ollcall  vote 
could  be  requested.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  no  further  debate  is  allowed,  that 
amendment  could  be  proposed.  If  a  roll- 
call  vote  is  demanded  we  could  have  a 
roUcall  vote  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  understand  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  to  be  that  an  sunend- 
ment  to  the  pending  amendment  can  be 
offered  but  that  there  will  be  no  further 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  that  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment — the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


■nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  TTie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  proposes 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  413  add  a 
new  Gubsectlon  (C)  as  follows: 

"The  effect  of  this  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  persons  and  corporations  where 
gross  annual  income  does  not  exceed  93  mil- 
lion." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  an  amendment  upon 
which  time  was  limited^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate.  Senators  will 
please  take  seats.  The  Presiding  OfiQcer 
cannot   hear.    Senators    will   please   be 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  an  amendment  pend- 
ing upon  which  the  Senate  had  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  limit  debate 
on  his  amendment.  I  was  going  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. The  Chair  ruled  that  would  not  be 
in  order  until  after  all  time  had  expired. 
After  that  time  expired  I  offered  my 
amendment  and  the  Chair  ruled  we 
could  have  debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
and  ask  that  I  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  and  amend- 
ments thereto?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  now  an  amendment  has  been 
offered  thereto. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
amendment  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  subject  to  appeal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll  and  Mr.  Aiken 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair 
please  ask  all  of  us  Senators  to  take  our 
seats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
is  well  made.  Senators  will  please  take 
their  seats.  The  Senate  is  in  the  process 
of  voting. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  an  explana- 
tion as  to  whether  a  vote  of  "yea"  is  a 
vote  to  sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "yea" 
vote  is  a  vote  to  sustain  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  once  again  ask  us  Senators  to 
please  take  our  seats  and  try  to  keep 
reasonably  quiet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats.  The  clerk  cannot  be 
heard.  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats.  The  Chair  requests  once  more  that 
Senators  please  take  their  seats  and 
please  limit  conversation  while  the  vote 
is  going  on. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CASE.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  a  "yea"  vote  will  sustain  the  Chair? 
Or  will  it  reject  the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "yea" 
vote  will  sustain  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  axmounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  57, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 57 

Allen 

Curtis 

HoUand 

AUott 

Dole 

Hruska 

Baker 

Dominick 

Javits 

Bellmon 

Eagleton 

Jordan,  N.C 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Long 

Bible 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Brooke 

Ervln 

McCleUan 

Burdick 

Fannin 

UcOne 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gravel 

Miller 

Cannon 

Grlffln 

Montoya 

Case 

Gurney     . 

Moas 

OoOk 

BMiMn 

Miirptiy 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Pearson 
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Randolph 

Smith,  m. 

Thurmond 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Haxbe 

Stennls 

Yar  borough 

Schwelker 

Stevens 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Scott 

Talmadge 
NATS— 38 

Young,  Ohio 

Aikea 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pa  store 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pell 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Percy 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Riblcoff 

Pong 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Maine 

Goodell 

McGovern 

Spong 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

Bart 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Williams,  Del. 

HoUlngg 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Anderson 
Fulbrlght 

Ctoldwater 

Mundt 

Symington 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  this 
vote,  the  appeal  has  been  tabled,  and  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  has  been  sustained. 

The  question  now  is  agreeing  to  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  to  the  Dole  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Mclntyre  amendment  be  a  "yea" 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
certainly  would.  [Laughter.] 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  be  requested  to  read  the 
amendment.  Many  of  us  were  on  other 
Senate  business  when  it  was  read  pre- 
viously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  Mclntyre  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legisiative  Clerk.  At 
the  end  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  persons  and  corporations  where 
gross  annual  income  does  not  exceed  $3  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  a  motion  to  table  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  Mclntyre  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  are  requested.  Is  there  a  suCQcient 
second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  once  again  request  Senators 
to  take  their  seats  and  lower  their  voices? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 


ators please  take  their  seats  and  keep 
conversations  to  a  minimum  so  that  we 
can  complete  this  roUcall? 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  COTTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCarthy  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fxjxbright).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  free  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  has  previously  announced 
his  pair. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  39, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

I  No.  208  Leg.] 
YEAS — 39 


AUott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Ellender 


Ervln 

Fannin 

Gravel 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Miller 

Montoya 

NAYS— 53 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McGovem 

Mclntyre  * 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Moss 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith.  111. 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Goodell 

Gore 

Griffin 

Harris 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

Cotton,  against. 
Long,  against. 
McCarthy,  against. 

NOT  VOTINCj — 5 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

RiblcoS 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del, 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


AS 


Anderson 
Fulbrlght 


Goldwater 
Mundt 


Symington 


So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  McIntyre's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COTTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
derson). If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  has  previously  announced 
his  pair. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  74, 
nays  20,  as  follows : 

|No.  209Leg.] 
TEAS— 74 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eagleton 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Pong 

Goodell 


Gore 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 20 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith.  111. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


AUott  Jordan,  Idaho     Riblcoff 

Bennett  McGee  Russell 

Brooke  Miller  Saxbe 

Esistland  Murphy  Stennls 

Ellender  Nelson  Stevens 

Gravel  Packwood  Tower 

Hatfield  Pastore 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Cotton,  for. 


AS 


NOT  VOTING — 5 
Anderson  Goldwater  Symington 

Fulbrlght  Mundt 

So  Mr.  McIntyre's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Dole's  amendment  (No.  413)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  Dole 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Mclntyre 
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amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  withdraw  my  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.*  ■ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  voted  against  the  last  amendment, 
and  I  will  vote  against  this  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  LONG  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCarthy  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
bright).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KflNNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— « 


[No.  210  Leg.] 

YEAS— 58 

Allen 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Allott 

Ervln 

Moss 

Baker 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Pong 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Percy 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Prouty 

Bible 

Gumey 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Scott 

Burdick 

Harris 

Smith,  ni. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Spong 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Cook 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Dominick 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Eastland 

Miller 

NAYS— 34 

Aiken 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Riblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

RusseU 

Church 

Magnuson 

Saxbe 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Smith,  Maine 

Goodell 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Hart 

Muskle 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Williams,  Del, 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Young,  Ohio 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Jackson 

Pell 

PRESENT 

AND   GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,   AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Long,  for. 

McCarthy,  against. 

Anderson  Goldwater  Mundt 

PvUbrlght  Gore  Symington 

So  the  Dole  amendment,  as  amended, 

was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thj  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  a  motion  in  order 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
&.G[r6€(i  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  some  idea  as  to  how  many  more 
Senators  will  offer  amendments  tonight? 

I  count  eight. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stay  as  late  as 
we  csm  tonight,  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
at  least  get  to  third  readhig.  It  is  not 
a  very  happy  outlook,  but  I  hope  that 
the  usual  consideration  and  accommo- 
dation of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  prevail  throughout  the  early 
hours  of  the  evening,  and  that  we  will 
be  able  to  get  a  time  limitation  on  these 
amendments  as  they  come  along. 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  MEET  DURING  THE 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  am  constrained  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  have  it  pass  uxmoticed  that  for 
the  second  time  in  2  days  the  CJommittee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  been  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  sit.  The  pending  order  of 
business  is  electoral  reform.  It  has  been 
the  pending  order  of  business  before  the 
committee  since  the  middle  of  August. 

I  think  it  is  critical  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  an  opportimity  to  sit 
and  to  debate  this  very  important  mat- 
ter. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  made  these  efforts  to  try  to  call  the 
committee.  While  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  the  one  who  objected, 
my  remarks  are  not  directed  at  him.  I 
am  certain  that  he,  as  an  individual  Sen- 
ator, is  not  opposed  to  the  committee 
meeting.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  supporter  of 
electoral  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
it  has  been  over  a  year  now  since  our 
Presidential  election  machinery  came 
very  close  to  malfunctioning. 

I  hope  the  Senate  suid  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  can  take  action  before 
we  are  faced  with  a  catastrophe  in  1972. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
SENATOR  GORE 


Mr.  GORE.  &ir.  President,  at  6  o'clock 
this  morning  I  was  greeted  in  the  morn- 
ing news  by  a  report  of  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  speech  in  Wash- 
ington last  evening  in  which  he  referred 
to  me  and  to  my  amendment  to  increase 
the  personal  tax  exemption. 

I  consider  it  a  mark  of  distinction  that 
I  am  so  much  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Vice 
President  these  days  that  he  finds  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  me  frequently.  I  am 
particularly  honored  that  in  his  speech 
last  night  he  said : 

My  only  thought  Is  that  Senator  Gore  is 
living  up  to  his  name. 

The  Vice  President  is  too  modest:  I 
am  practically  certain  he  has  had  other 
thoughts.  And,  to  adapt  a  phrase  made 
famous  by  another  distinguished  states- 
man— if  you  gave  me  a  week,  I  might  be 
able  to  think  of  one. 

In  any  event,  so  honored,  I  hastened 
to  the  Capitol  for  the  convening  of  the 
Senate.  I  must  confess,  Mr.  President, 
that  as  I  strolled  across  the  Capitol 
grounds  beneath  the  ancient  Elms  the 
Vice  President  was  a  bit  on  my  mind,  too. 

The  Vice  President  said,  also,  that  my 
amendment  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  $600  to  $800  would  "pump" 
$2  billion  into  the  economy.  The  Vice 
President  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  his 
opinion  concerning  my  amendment.  So 
is  the  President,  who  has  threatened  to 
veto  the  tax  reform  bill  if  my  amend- 
ment and  social  security  benefit  increases 
approved  by  the  Senate  remain  in  it. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
keep  the  record  straight. 

My  amendment  would  actually  cost 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
less  money  than  would  the  tax  relief  pro- 
visions it  replaced,  which  provisions  had 
the  approval  of  the  Nixon-Agnew  admin- 
istration. 

Moreover,  the  Gore  amendment  pro- 
poses to  stop  the  Government  from 
pumping  out  of  people's  j>ockets  and 
pinching  taxes  out  of  everybody's  ptfy- 
check  imtil  each  taxpayer  has  a  low  in- 
come allowance  of  $1,000  plus  a  personal 
exemption  of  $800  for  himself  and  for 
each  of  his  dependents. 

The  principle  of  allowing  a  taxpayer  a 
fair  and  reasonable  personal  exemption 
before  the  Grovemment  takes  part  of  his 
paycheck  is  not  new;  it  is  as  old  as  the 
Federal  income  tax  itself.  This  is  not 
intended  to  "pump"  money  into  the 
economy  but,  instead,  it  is  permitting 
a  taxpayer  to  have  enough  for  him  and 
his  dependents  barely  to  live  on  before 
the  Federal  (jovemment  starts  taxing 
his  income. 

Now,  both  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
provide  tax  relief,  as  does  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  at  issue  is.  Who  gets  it? 

The  administration  proposes  to  give 
more  relief  to  those  with  high  income. 
My  amendment  is  designed  to  give  pro- 
portionately more  relief  to  those  of  low 
and  moderate  income — more  specifically, 
to  taxpayers  with  families  to  raise  and 
support. 
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On  this  question  I  am  delighted  to  join 
Issue.  I  Join,  too,  on  the  issue  of  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, already  approved  unanimously  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President 
is  denied  the  opportunity  for  debate  in 
this  forum.  This  Is  a  privilege  with  which 
the  people  of  Tennessee  have  honored 
me.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  our  distinguished  Vice  President. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that 
should  the  Vice  President  wish  to  explore 
these  and  related  questions  further  and 
in  depth,  it  might  be  useful  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  to  have  a  mutual  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  contained  In  the 
Vice  President's  statement  of  last  eve- 
ning in  another  forum.  Subjects  alluded 
to  by  the  distinguished  Vice  President, 
and  which  would  appear  appropriate  for 
public  examination,  the  public  interest 
being  acutely  involved,  would  appear  to 
be: 

First,  the  adequacy  and  fairness  of  a 
$600  personal  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
lor  a  taxpayer's  wife,  and  for  a  taxpay- 
er's dependent  children ; 

Second,  the  relative  values  and  social 

Justices  of  giving  most  tax  relief  to  those 

in  the  high  income  brackets  or  to  the 

mass  of  our,^eople  who  are  desperately 

^    tnring  to  make  ends  meet ;  and 

Third,  interest  rates  and  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  Nixon-Agnew  administra- 
tion. 

Perhaps  we  could  add  the  proposed 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits  in 
view  of  the  remarks  of  President  Nixon. 

Now,  if  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  find  a  mutual  discussion 
agreeable,  then  I  would  respectfully  leave 
entirely  to  him  the  choice  of  place,  time, 
or  fonun,  though  I  must  say  I  would  pre- 
fer Tennessee.  Should  Tennessee  be  fav- 
orably considered,  the  grass  Is  usually 
green  and  the  buttercups  out  about 
AprU  15;  the  foliage  golden  and  beauti- 
ful in  late  October. 

Now.  the  distinguished  Vice  President, 
heaping  favor  upon  honor,  has  made  me 
political  target  No.  1  for  next  year,  and 
has  promised  to  come  to  Tennessee  and 
campaign  against  me.  I  am  grateful  for 
this  promised  service.  There  Is  nothing 
the  voters  of  Tennessee  appreciate  more 
than  having  distinguished  outsiders  come 
In  and  instruct  them  on  how  to  vote. 

Since  I  am  sure  to  be  touched  by  these 
promised  services,  neither  my  gratitude 
nor  my  c<«isclence  will  give  me  peace 
of  mind  If  I  fall  to  repay  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  kind.  Though  It  is  not  normally 
the  fiuiction  of  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition party  to  rise  to  the  defense  of  a 
beleaguered  public  official,  in  view  of  all 
the  extenuating  clrcimistancefi,  I  do. 

He  has  brought  such  unique  contri- 
butions to  the  high  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  they  deserve  recognition. 

First  of  all,  the  Vice  President  war- 
rants our  gratitude  for  all  that  he  has 
done  to  rejuvenate  public  usage  of  the 
English  language. 

When  In  this  era  of  "cool"  disdain  and 
sly  innuendo  have  we  heard  such  Church- 
lllian  rhetoric  as  that  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident when  he  thunders  fulmlnations 
against  "vultures  who  sit  in  the  trees  and 


watch  lions  battle,"  plotting  from  their 
treetops  to  "pervert  honest  concern  into 
something  sick  and  rancid"?  'Who  can 
hear  such  beautiful  words  without  a 
stirring  of  the  blood,  without  feeling  in- 
spired to  sally  forth  against  those  "sick 
and  rancid  vultures"  in  our  midst.  "Their 
names;"  we  are  moved  to  cry  out. 

But  poetry  is  the  least  of  the  "Veep's" 
contributions.  Bard  though  he  is,  he 
claims  our  gratitude  even  more  as  a 
philosopher.  He  strongly  favors,  he  tells 
us,  "constitutional  dissent."  But,  improv- 
ing on  both  Jefferson  and  Justice  Holmes, 
he  is  very  precise  about  his  limits. 

Quite  obviously  these  limits  have  been 
exceeded,  when  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  ask  troublesome  questions, 
or  when  television  commentators,  who 
have  not  even  been  elected  to  their  jobs, 
respond  to  a  Presidential  speech  with 
critical  analysis  instead  of  rhapsodies  of 
praise. 

Going  on  to  make  one  of  these  "fine 
distinctions"  in  which  he  specializes,  the 
Vice  President  points  out  that  when  the 
purpose  of  the  dissent  is  "unsoimd,"  or 
when  it  is,  in  his  view,  "idiotic"  as  well, 
the  limit  of  toleration  has  been  reached. 
Here,  Mr.  President,  a  milestone  in  juris- 
prudence has  surely  been  reached,  the 
drawing  at  last  of  a  clear  distinction 
between  "constitutional"  and  "idiotic" 
dissent. 

As  a  legal  and  political  philosopher,  the 
Vice  President  has  illustrated  for  each 
of  us — if  only  we  would  listen — the  kind 
of  "subtlety"  and  "fine  distinctions  based 
on  acute  reasoning"  which  we,  too,  could 
perhaps  make  if  we  would  stick  to  the 
text  of  statements,  listen  respectfully 
to  the  teachings  of  our  leaders  and  stop 
asking  impudent  questions  about  moral- 
ity, the  priority  of  values  and  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Such  things  as  these,  after  all,  are  best 
left  to  wiser  heads — to  such  wise  and 
venerable  men  as  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  those  who  have 
made  such  a  stunning  success  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  poUcy  in  this  decade.  Or, 
better  still,  as  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  himself  has  put  it: 

Saying  that  the  President  should  under- 
stand the  people's  view  Is  no  solution.  It  Is 
time  for  the  people  to  understand  the  views 
of  the  President  they  elected  to  lead  them. 

But  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  contradistinction  to  reporters 
and  commentators,  are  concerned  with 
the  drift  of  things,  with  seeming  mis- 
direction and  perhaps  a  warped  sense  of 
values.  Some  of  them,  undoubtedly  in  the 
mimdane  process  of  getting  elected,  have 
let  their  heads  get  filled  with  a  lot  of 
questions  about  social  justice,  about  fair- 
ness in  taxes,  about  peace  and  about  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  They  are  so 
literal-minded,  these  impertinent  dema- 
gogues. In  their  Innocence  and  naivete, 
they  talk  as  though  that  propaganda 
they  picked  up  from  the  pe(H>le,  to  say 
nothing  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  and 
Wilson,  were  good  for  something  more 
than  inscriptions  on  stone  monuments. 
Somehow  they  have  got  it  in  their  heads 
that  all  those  fine  phrases,  even  the  Bill 
of  Rights  in  our  Constitution,  were  to 
be  taken  serioiisly,  perhaps  even  put  into 
practice. 

And  how  have  our  young  people  be- 


come infected  with  such  "idiotic"  con- 
stitutional radicalism?  How  have  we, 
their  parents  and  teswihers,  failed  them? 
The  "Veep"  has  an  explanation  and  It 
must  give  us  pause.  "Parental-type  power 
must  be  exercised,"  he  points  out.  "Some 
parents  have  forgotten  how."  As  a  result 
of  misguided  permissiveness  our  children 
have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  "political 
hustlers." 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  understood— 
they  do  not  seem  capable  of  imderstand- 
ing — that  one  must  attain  a  certain  age 
and  eminence  before  one  has  earned  the 
right  to  corrupt  one's  country's  institu- 
tions. 

Clearly,  as  the  Vice  President  suggests, 
"it  is  time  to  question  the  credentials" 
of  these  Americans  and,  perhaps,  to  "sep- 
arate them  from  oiu:  society."  We  sepa- 
rated our  Japanese  fellow-citizens  from 
our  society  during  World  War  n,  it  will 
be  recalled,  to  our  eternal  pride  and 
credit. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  suggest  that 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  is  op- 
posed to  dissent  as  long  it  is  "constitu- 
tional," as  long  as  it  is  not  "unsound"  or 
"idiotic"  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  involve 
criticism  of  the  President's  policies  and 
speeches  imtil  the  people  have  time  to 
"digest"  them,  or  does  not  involve  tax 
policies  that  are  fair  to  all  of  our  people. 

In  his  short  tenure  as  President  of  the 
Senate  the  Vice  President  has  become  a 
teacher  and  an  example  of  sorts  for  his 
colleagues.  He  warns  us  against  ideologi- 
cal eimuchry;  he  urges  us  to  "divide  on 
authentic  lines,"  and  he,  himself,  has 
made  an  imparalleled  contribution  to 
this  end.         

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    353 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  tonendment  353  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  608,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"Sec.  806.  Income  Sputtino  roE  Unmakueb 

iNDIVIDUAIiS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Section  2  (relating  to 
tax  m  the  case  of  a  joint  return)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
"  'Sec.  2.  Tax  in  Case  or  Indwiduam  Ew- 

TTTLED  TO  SPLFT-INCOME  COUTV- 

tation. 
"  'Except  In  the  case  of  a  married  Individ- 
ual filing  a  separate  return,  a  nonresident 
alien  individual,  or  an  estate  or  tnist,  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  1  on  the  taxable  in- 
come of  any  indlvldvoU  shall  be  twice  the 
tax  which  would  be  Imposed  if  the  taxable 
income  were  cut  in  half.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,   the  determlnatloa  of   whether  an 
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individual  is  married  shall  be  made  as  of  the 
close  of  his  taxable  year,  and  an  individual 
legally  separated  from  his  spouse  under  a 
decree  of  divorce  or  of  separate  maintenance 
shall  not  be  considered  as  married." 

•'(b)    Conforming  Amendments. — 

"(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1972,  section  1  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  precedes  the  last  table  therein 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(a)  Rates  of  Tax  on  Individuals. — There 
Is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of 
every  individual  a  tax  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table:';  and 

"(B)    by  striking  out  subsection   (b) . 

"(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1970,  section  1 
(as  amended  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  803  of  this  Act)    Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out,  In  the  matter  pre- 
ceding the  table  in  subsection  (a),  '(other 
than  a  head  of  a  household  to  whom  sub- 
section (b)  applies  and  an  unmarried  indi- 
vidual to  whom  subsection  (c)  applies) '; 
and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)   and 

(c). 

"(3)  Section  51(a)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  the 
tax  surcharge)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(B)    tiMiTATioN. — In  the  case  of — 

"'(1)  an  Individual  whose  tax  under  sec- 
tion 1  Is  computed  as  provided  in  section  2 
and  whose  adjusted  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
Is  less  than  9580,  and 

"'(11)  any  other  IndlvidujJ  (other  than 
an  estate  or  trust)  whose  tax'  under  section 
1  is  computed  without  regard  to  section  2 
and  whose  adjusted  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
Is  less  than  $290, 

the  tax  Imposed  by  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  be  greater  than  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  tax  which  would  be  Imposed  by 
subparagraph  (A)  If  the  tax  were  imposed 
on  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  tax 
exceeds  $290  or  $145,  respectively.' 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  subsection  (b),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  desire  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  i  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator willing  to  limit  debate? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  time  on  the  amendment  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  half  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) and  the  other  half  under  the 
control  of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  (No.  353)  is  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  .  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  make  the  same  rate  of  taxation  ap- 
plicable to  taxpayers  having  the  same 
level  of  taxable  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  cannot 
hear  what  the  Senator  is  saying.  The 
aisles  will  be  cleared,  and  Senators  will 
be  seated.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 


The  Senator  from  Minnesota  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  directed  toward  both  jus- 
tice and  equity  and  it  provides  that  all 
citizens  will  be  subject  to  the  same  rates 
of  taxation  on  comparable  taxable  in- 
come whether  they  are  single  persons, 
widows,  widowers,  married  persons,  or 
those  immarried  persons  who  are  imder 
existing  law  classified  as  head  of  house- 
hold taxpayers. 

It  accomplishes  this  by  making  the 
rates  of  taxation  applicable  to  married 
persons  filing  a  joint  return  available  to 
nearly  all  taxpayers.  It  does  not  increase 
the  rate  of  taxation  on  married  persons 
who  filed  joint  returns.  It  simply  extends 
the  benefits  of  their  rates  to  single  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  having  carried  on 
this  fight  for  many,  many  years.  As  the 
Senator  knows  this  matter  has  been 
raised  for  a  long  time  by  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Miss  Vivien  Kellems  of  Con- 
necticut. 

To  make  this  situation  graphic,  is  it 
not  true  that  a  married  couple  with  a 
joint  income  of  $20,000  would  pay  $4,380 
in  taxes,  but  the  syigle  person  who  earned 
$20,000  and  who  has  about  the  same  ex- 
penses as  the  married  couple  must  pay 
$6,070  or  about  40  percent  more  than 
the  married  couple.  Therefore,  there  is 
a  gross  inequity  for  the  single  person 
who  works  and  who  also  has  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  herself. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  can  run  to  40  percent,  although 
there  is  not  that  much  difference  in  the 
lowest  brackets. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Has  the  Senator  detei'- 
mined  what  this  amendment  will  cost 
in  relation  to  income? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  relation  to  in- 
come? 

Mr.  COOK.  In  relation  to  income  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  result  in  an 
estimated  additional  reduction,  in  tax 
Uability  of  $1.45  billion  over  and  above 
the  $445  million  reduction  provided  by 
the  Finance  Committee  in  its  treatment 
of  single  persons.  This  is  a  substantial 
amendment.  It  is  worthy  of  the  Senator's 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  be  a  significant  step 
in  making  the  income  tax  liability  of 
all  citizens  more  equitable. 

I  have  grave  doubts  whether  the  ex- 
isting law  as  it  is  drafted  and  has  been 
in  effect  is,  in  fact,  constitutional. 

Tlie  basic  method  of  recognizing  fam- 
ily obligations  is  provided  for  in  the 
Internsd  Revenue  Code  by  the  allow- 
ance for  various  kinds  of  deductions. 
The  Senate  has  now  adopted  the  Gore 
amendment  which  increases  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  for  each  dependent. 
Having  made  this  adjustment  in  the  bill, 
which   recognizes   the   special   expense 


of  maintaining  dependents,  we  should 
move  to  provide  equity  for  single  per- 
sons by  adopting  this  amendment.  In 
fact,  the  Gore  amendment  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  Inequity  against  single 
persons  over  and  above  that  which  is  in 
the  existing  law. 

This  discrimination  against  single  per- 
sons has  not  always  been  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  got  In  the  code  almost 
by  accident  in  1948  when  Congress 
adopted  the  income-splitting  provision. 
It  was  not  adopted  because  it  was  thought 
the  tax  liability  of  married  couples  was 
too  great  compared  with  single  persons. 
The  income-splitting  provision  was 
adopted  because  of  the  practical  problems 
of  married  persons  in  community  prop- 
erty States  being  treated  more  favorably. 
One  half  of  the  income  of  a  person  is 
attributed  to  the  other,  and  there  was 
pressure  to  extend  the  consequent  more 
favorable  rates  available  to  married 
couples  in  community  property  States 
to  married  persons  in  common  law 
States;  and  so  the  Income-splitting  de- 
vice available  to  married  couples  in 
States  with  community  property  laws 
was  authorized  for  married  persons  in 
common  law  States. 

This  change  in  1948  seemed  to  solve 
the  problem  for  married  couples  in  dif- 
ferent States,  but  the  method  greatly  in- 
creased the  tax  burden  on  single  persons 
compared  to  that  of  married  couples  fil- 
ing a  joint  return.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
any  longer  questioiis  the  discrimination 
against  single  persons  which  resulted. 
The  language  of  the  report  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  concedes  the  existence 
of  the  problem.  As  the  report  states: 
"...  a  single  person's  tax  is  as  much  as 
40.9  percent  higher  than  the  tax  paid  on 
a  joint  return  with  the  same  amount  of 
taxable  income." 

Several  years  ago  the  Congress  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  discrimination  for 
some  single  persons  by  creating  a  head 
of  household  category  with  rates  about 
half  way  between  the  more  favorable 
rates  for  married  couples  filing  joint  re- 
turns and  those  for  single  persons.  It  im- 
proved the  situation  somewhat  for  a 
minority  of  single  taxpayers,  but  did  not 
diminish  the  discrimination  against  the 
majority  of  single  taxpayers. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  considered  this  inequity  in  draw- 
ing up  H.R.  13270  and  so  did  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  Each  committee 
has  proposed  a  different  partial  solution, 
but  in  my  judgment  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  is  to  remove  the  inequity  alto- 
gether, and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

The  partial  remedy  adopted  by  the 
House  is  to  extend  the  head  of  household 
schedule  to  widows  and  widowers,  re- 
gardless of  age,  and  to  unmarried  in- 
dividuals age  35  and  over.  Also  the  House 
bill  permits  a  surviving  spouse  to  receive 
the  full  benefits  of  income  splitting  ac- 
corded to  married  couples  filing  joint  re- 
turns as  long  as  she  continues  to  support 
a  dependent  child  in  her  household.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  the  statement  from  House  re- 
port dealing  with  "head  of  household 
and  surviving  spouse  tax  treatment." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  f(^ows: 

4.  Head-of-houaehold  and  surviving  spouse 
treatment  {sec.  803  of  the  W»  and  sec.  1  of 
the  code). 

Present  law. — Since  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1048,  married  couples  have  had  the  option  of 
being  taxed  under  the  split-Income  provi- 
sion. This,  In  effect,  taxes  a  married  couple 
as  If  it  were  composed  of  two  single  individ- 
uals each  of  whom  had  one-half  the  couple's 
combined  Income.  This  50-50  split  of  income 
between  the  spouses  for  tax  purposes  gen- 
erally produces  a  lower  tax  than  any  other 
division  of  income  since  the  application  of 
the  graduated  tax  rates  separately  to  each  of 
the  two  equal  parte  comprising  the  couple's 
Income  keeps  the  total  income  In  lower  tax 
brackets.  In  efTect,  the  split-income  provi- 
sion achieves  this  result  by  allowing  married 
couples  who  exercise  the  option  of  filing  Joint 
returns  to  use  a  tax-rate  schedule  with  tax 
brackets  twice  as  wide  as  those  applying  to 
single  people  and  spouses  filing  separate  re- 
turns. 

As  a  rebult  of  income  splitting,  married 
couples  pay  lower  taxes  than  single  people  at 
the  same  Income  levels. 

In  1951,  a  head-of -household  provision 
was  enacted  to  grant  partial  Income-splitting 
to  widows,  widowers,  and  certain  other  single 
persons  with  dependents.  Individuals  who 
qualify  under  this  provision  are  allowed  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  income-splitting 
benefits  given  to  married  couples.  'These 
beads  of  households  use  a  different  tax  rate 
schedule  which,  at  any  given  level  of  Income, 
produces  a  tax  liability  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  tax  paid  by  a  married  couple  fil- 
ing a  Joint  return  and  a  single  Individual. 

General  reasons  for  change. — ^Widows, 
widowers,  and  unmarried  Individuals  who 
do  not  support  dependents  In  a  household 
caimot  qualify  for  bead-of-household  treat- 
ment under  present  law.  As  a  result,  such 
Individuals  are  taxed  as  single  individuals 
and  do  not  receive  the  Income-splitting  bene- 
fits accorded  to  heads  of  households  (that  Is, 
one-half  the  Income-splitting  benefits 
granted  to  married  couples  filing  Joint  re- 
turns). This  treatment  places  unduly  heavy 
tax  burdens  on  mature  single  Individuals, 
widows  and  widowers.  Such  individuals  more 
often  than  not  have  to  Incur  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  household;  and  in  any  event 
they  should  receive  some  income  splitting  In 
order  to  be  treated  fairly  compared  with 
married  couples.  Moreover,  for  widows  and 
widowers  present  law  is  harsh  in  that  It 
withdraws  all  the  benefits  of  Income  bpllttlng 
after  their  spouse  dies  despite  the  fact  that 
they  may  continue  to  have  relatively  heavy 
living  expenses.  Furthermore,  your  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  discrepancies  In  rate 
between  single  and  married  persons  are  too 
greet.  Accordingly,  your  committee  believes 
some  measure  of  relief  with  regard  to  Income 
splitting  is  warranted  for  wldow6,  widowers, 
and  mature  single  individuals. 

Present  law  also  does  not  give  adequate 
income  splitting  to  surviving  spouses  who 
support  dependent  children.  It  provides  full 
income  splitting  to  such  spouses  only  for  2 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  these  2  years,  the 
surviving  spouse  may  qualify  as  a  head  of 
household  If  she  supports  a  dependent  in 
her  home.  However,  your  committee  ^oes  not 
believe  this  Is  adequate  relief.  Since  such 
surviving  spouses  have  the  full  obligations 
of  a  married  couple  toward  their  children 
without  the  help  of  a  marital  partner,  they 
should  continue  to  receive  full  Income 
splitting. 

Explanation  of  provisions. — Tour  commit- 
tee's bill  provides  that  widows  or  widowers, 
regardless  of  age,  and  unmarried  individuals 
age  35  and  over  are  to  be  treated  as  "inter- 
mediate tax  rate  Individuals."  As  such,  they 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  one-half  the  in- 


come-splitting privileges  received  by  married 
couples  filing  Joint  returns;  and  their  tax 
UablUties  wUl  be  halfway  between  those  of 
other  single  people  and  married  couples  fil- 
ing Joint  returns  at  the  same  taxable  Income 
levels. 

In  addition,  a  surviving  spouse  who  main- 
tains a  dependent  child  In  her  home  Is  no 
longer  to  be  subject  to  the  present  2-year 
limit  on  the  fuU-lnoome-spllttlng  privilege. 
As  a  result,  such  a  surviving  spouse  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  full-lncome-splltting 
benefits  accorded  to  married  couples  filing 
Joint  returns  so  long  as  she  continues  to 
support  a  dependent  child  in  her  household. 

Effective  date. — The  amendments  made  by 
this  provision  are  to  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 

Revenue  effect. — It  is  estimated  that  the 
amendments  made  by  these  provisions  will 
reduce  revenues  by  9650  million  for  1971  and 
thereafter. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  approach 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee  is 
to  establish  a  new  schedule  of  rates  ap- 
plicable to  all  single  persons,  regardless  of 
age,  under  which  the  tax  of  single  per- 
sons will  never  be  more  than  20  percent 
greater  than  that  of  married  persons  fil- 
ing a  joint  return  and  having  the  same 
amount  of  taxable  income.  The  Finance 
Committee  bill  also  provides  for  a  new 
schedule  of  rates  for  head  of  household. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  In  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  with  its  appropriate  tables, 
regarding  tax  treatment  of  single  per- 
sons be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

3.  Tax  Treatment  of  Single  Persons  (sec. 
802  of  the  bill  and  sec.  1  of  the  code). 

Present  laic. — Since  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1948,  married  couples  have  had  the  cation 
of  being  taxed  under  the  split-Income  pro- 
vision. This,  in  effect,  taxes  a  married  couple 
as  If  It  were  composed  of  two  single  indi- 
viduals each  of  whom  had  one-half  the 
couple's  combined  income.  This  50-50  split 
of  income  between  the  spouses  for  tax  pur- 
poses generally  produces  a  lower  tax  than 
any  other  division  of  Income  since  the  ap- 
plication of  the  graduated  tax  rates  sepa- 
rately to  each  of  the  two  equal  parts  com- 
prising the  couple's  Income  keeps  the  total 
income  In  lower  tax  brackets.  In  effect,  the 
split-income  provision  achieves  this  result 
by  allowing  married  couples  who  exercise  the 
option  of  filing  Joint  returns  to  use  a  tax- 
rate  schedule  with  tax  brackets  twice  as 
wide  as  those  applying  to  single  people  and 
spouses  filing  separate  returns. 

As  a  result  of  Income  splitting,  married 
couples  pay  lower  taxes  than  single  people 
at  the  same  Income  levels. 

In  1951,  a  head-of-household  provision 
was  enacted  to  grant  partial  Income-split- 
ting to  widows,  widowers,  and  certain  other 
single  persons  with  dependents  In  their 
households.  Individuals  who  qualify  imder 
this  provision  are  allowed  approximately 
one-half  of  the  income-splitting  benefits 
given  to  married  couples.  These  heads  of 
households  use  a  different  tax  rate  schedule 
which,  at  any  given  level  of  income,  pro- 
duces a  tax  liability  about  halfway  between 
the  tax  paid  by  a  married  couple  filing  a 
Joint  return  and  a  single  Individual. 

Beginning  In  1954  surviving  spouses  with 
dependent  children  were  permitted  to  use 
the  Joint  return  tax  rates  with  full  Income- 
splitting  for  two  taxable  years  following  the 
death  of  the  husband  or  wife. 

General  reasons  for  change. — The  commit- 


tee conclude  that  the  difference  in  tax  li- 
ability between  single  persons  and  married 
couples  filing  Joint  returns  is  too  large.  Un- 
der present  law,  the  tax  rates  imposed  on 
single  persons  are  too  heavy  relative  to  those 
Imposed  on  married  couples  at  the  same  in- 
come level;  a  single  person's  tax  is  as  much 
as  40.9  percent  higher  than  the  tax  paid  on 
a  Joint  return  with  the  same  amount  of  tax- 
able Income.  While  some  difference  between 
the  rate  of  tax  paid  by  single  persons  and 
Joint  returns  Is  appropriate  to  reflect  the  ad- 
ditional living  expenses  of  married  taxpayers, 
the  existing  differential  of  as  much  as  41 
percent  which  results  from  income-splitting 
cannot  be  Justified  on  this  basis. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  proper 
solution  to  the  tax  differential  between  mar- 
ried and  single  taxpayers  Is  a  new  single 
person  rate  schedule  that  insures  that  the 
tax  of  single  persons  will  never  be  more  than 
120  percent  of  that  of  married  taxpayers 
with  the  same  amount  of  taxable  Income. 

Explanation  of  provision. — The  Committee 
amendments  provide  a  new,  lower,  rate 
schedule  for  single  persons  ( as  well  as  a  new 
regular  rate  schedule  and  head-of -household 
rate  schedule)  shown  in  Table  20.  This  rats 
schedule  is  designed  to  provide  tax  liability 
for  single  persons  which  is  17  to  20  percent 
above  that  of  married  couples  for  taxable  In- 
comes of  between  $14,000  and  $100,000,  with 
the  maximum  differential  of  20  percent  being 
reached  at  $20,000.  (See  col.  7  of  Table  21 
below.)  Below  $14,000,  where  income-split- 
ting is  less  beneficial,  the  excess  of  the  single 
person's  rates  over  those  of  married  couples 
gradually  decreases.  This  is  also  true  above 
$100,000,  again  where  the  benefits  of  income- 
splitting  become  less  significant. 

The  committee  amendments  also  provide  a 
new  rate  schedule  for  heads  of  households 
which  is  halfway  between  the  new  rate  sched- 
ule for  single  persons  and  the  rate  schedule 
used  by  married  couples  (the  "regular"  rate 
schedule  with  brackets  twice  as  wide).  The 
"regular"  rate  schedule  is  maintained  for 
married  couples  filing  separate  returns  and 
for  estates  and  trusts.  The  rates  in  all  sched- 
ules reflect  the  general  rate  reduction  pro- 
vided elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

TABLE  20.— SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  RATE  SCHEDULES 
(TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  IN  1972) 


Head-ol- 

house- 

Singlt 

Regular 

boM 

person 

Taxable  Income 

rate 

rate 

rata 

bracket 

schedule  > 

schedule ' 

schedule' 

0  to  $500      

13 
14 

13 
13 

13 

J500  to  $1,000 

14 

$1,000  to  $1,500 

IS 

15 

IS 

$1,500  to  $2,000 

16 

IS 

16 

$2,000  to  $4.000 

18 

17 

18 

$4,000  to  $6,000 

21 

19 

20 

$6,000  to  $8,000 

23 

20 

22 

$8,000  to  $10,000 

27 

22 

24 

$10,000  to  $12,000.... 

30 

23 

26 

$12,000  to  $14,000.... 

34 

25 

28 

$14,000  to  $16,000 

37 

27 

30 

$16,000  to  $18,000.... 

40 

29 

32 

$18,000  to- $20,000.... 

42 

31 

34 

$20,000  to  $22,000 

44 

32 

35 

$22,000  to  124,000..,. 

47 

34 

37 

$24,000 to  $26,000.... 

47 

36 

37 

$26,C00  to  $28,000.... 

49 

3S 

42 

$28,000  to  $32,000.... 

49 

40 

42 

$32,000  to  $36,000.... 

50 

43 

47 

$36,000  to  $38,000 

50 

45 

47 

$38,000  to  $40,000.... 

52 

47 

52 

40,000  to  $44,000.... 

52 

48 

52 

44,000  to  $50,000.... 

54 

50 

54 

$50,000  to  $60,000.... 

58 

54 

58 

$60,000  to  $80,000.... 

60 

55 

60 

$80,000  to  $100.000... 

61 

57 

61 

$100,000  to  $120.000.. 

62 

60 

62 

$120,000  to  $150,000.. 

63 

62 

63 

$150,000  to  $160.000.. 

64 

62 

64 

$160,000  to  $200,000.. 

64 

63 

64 

$200,000  to  $300,000.. 

65 

64 

65 

Over  $3 00,000 

65 

65 

65 

'  This  schedule  is  in  the  House  bill. 
'  Available  to  taxpayers  who  qualify  for  head-of-househoM 
status.  ,. 

1  Schedule  for  all  single  persons  and  widows  and  widowers. 
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TABLE  21.-TAX  LIABILITY  FOR  JOINT  RETURNS  AND  SINGLE  PERSONS  AT  SELECTED  LEVELS  OF  TAXABLE  INCOME,  AT  RATES 

PROPOSED  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  IN  1972 


Tax  UaiMlHy  ■ndar  Housa  bill 


Senate  Finaace  Committee,  single  persons 


Single,  35  and  i 


Taxable  income 


Joint 
returns  > 


Single 
under  35 


Percent 

above 

joint 

return 


Tax 


Percent 

above 

joint 

return 


Percent 


Tax 


Joint 
return 


Percent 

different 

from 

House  for 

singles 

over  35 


different 

from 

HoBsetor 

singles 

under  35 


rnoo          $270  $290  7.4  $280  3.7  $190  7.4  +5.7 

S'oOO"''" 580  650  12.1  620  6.9  650  12.1  +4.8 

C'ooo"         940  1,070  13.8  1,000  6.4  1,050  11.7  +5.0 

S'ooO 1,300  1,530  17.7  1,420  9.2  1,490  14.6  +4.9 

nOOOd'           1,720  2,070  20.3  1,900  10.5  1,970  14.5  +3.7 

VoOO'"'" 2,600  3,350  28.8  2,980  14.6  3,050  17.3  +2.3 

J180O0""        3,600  4,890  35.8  4,240  17.8  4,290  19.2  +1.2 

JJO'OOO""" *,140  5,730  38.4  4.940  19.3  4,970  20.0  +.6 

jw'oOO""                 6,026  8,490  41.0  7,260  20.6  7,150  18.8  -1.5 

jw'oOO 8,180  11,430  39.7  9,800  19.8  9,670  18.2  -1.3 

jm'OCO 10,620  14,430  35.9  12,520  17.9  12,490  17.6  -.2 

tuOOO""'              13,220  17.550  32.8  15,380  16.3  15,610  18.1  +1.5 

S'oOO"'""        16,040  20,790  29.6  18,440  15.0  18,850  17.5  +2.2 

SIOOOOO"           41,580  50,790  22.2  46,140  11.0  48,850  17.5  +5.9 

$150"000 71,180  82,090  15.3  76,740  7.8  80,150  12.6  +4.4 

J200000    '.       101,580  114,090  12.3  108.140  6.5  111,650  9.9  +3.2 


0 

0 

-1.9 

-\' 

-15.* 
-13.* 

-9.0 
-3.3 
-2.8 
-2.4 
1 


>  Under  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill,  as  well. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  House  that 
the  tax  differential  between  single  and 
married  taxpayers  is  excessive  but  does  not 
believe  that  the  differential  should  be  re- 
duced only  for  single  persons  age  35  and  over 
(and  widows  and  widowers)  as  provided  In 
the  House  bill.  This  age  35  test  seems  arbi- 
trary and  unrelated  to  the  basic  Issue  of 
whether  there  Is  too  great  a  tax  difference 
between  single  and  married  taxpayers  result- 
ing from  marital  status.  In  additional,  there 
is  good  reason  for  maintaining  a  tax  differ- 
ential between  single  persons  and  heads-of- 
households  who  in  fact  maintain  a  household 
for  a  dependent.  This  distinction  would,  of 
course,  be  eliminated  under  the  House  bill. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  com- 
mittee substituted  for  the  House  provision 
the  rate  schedule  which  limits  the  tax  paid 
by  all  single  persons  regardless  of  age  to  no 
more  than  120  percent  of  the  tax  paid  by 
married  taxpayers  at  the  same  taxable  In- 
come level. 

Revenue  effect. — The  revenue  loss  from 
this  provision  is  $445  million  annually.  The 
revenue  cost  of  the  rate  schedule  for  single 


persons   in    the   House   bill   would   be   $650 
million. 

Effective  date. — The  new  rate  schedule  for 
single  persons  is  effective  in  two  stages,  in 
1971  and  1972,  with  over  one-third  of  the  re- 
duction from  present  rates  to  take  place  in 
1971  and  the  remainder  in  1972  (as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  general  rate  reduction) . 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  joint  committee 
has  prepared  a  table  with  estimates  of 
the  revenue  loss  under  this  amendment, 
compared  to  revenue  losses  under  the 
Finance  Committee  treatment  of  single 
persons.  They  estimate  that  this  amend- 
ment would  reduce  individual  income  tax 
liability  by  $1.45  billion  more  than  the 
$445  million  reduction  estimated  imder 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  treatment 
of  single  persons. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  ESTIMATED  ADDITIONAL  REDUCTION  IN  TAX  LIABILITY  OVER  THE  $445  MILLION 
REDUCTION  UNDER  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  TREATMENT  OF  SINGLE  PERSONS  FROM  APPLICATION  OF  JOINT 
RCTURN  TAX  SCHEDULE  TO  SINGLE  PERSON  AND  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD  RETURNS 


Single  persons 


Head  of  household 


Total 


Adjusted  gross  income  class 
(thousands) 


Number  of     Reduction  in 

returns       tax  liability 

(thousands)         (millions) 


Number  of 

returns 

(thousands) 


Reduction  in 

tax  liability 

(millioas) 


Number  of       Reduction  in 

returns        tax  liability 

(tiMusands)  (millions) 


Ote  $3 3, 007 

$3  to  $5 .-. 6,080 

$5  to  $7 2,971 

$7  to  $10 2, 782 

$10  to  $15 873 

$15  to  $20 201 

$20to$50 205 

$5flto$100 20 

$100andover 9 

Total 16,148 


$14 

159 
188 
314 
179 
103 
231 
63 
66 


100 

530 

548 

145 

211 

51 

39 

6 

2 


16 
8 
27 
19 
37 
14 
7 


3.107 

6,610 

3,519 

2.927 

1.084 

252 

244 

26 

11 


$14 
166 
204 
322 
206 
122 
268 
77 
73 


1,317 


1,632 


135 


17,780 


1,452 


■Less  than  $500,000. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recogni2«d  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
pelling reason  why  we  should  not  agree 
to  this  amendment  Is  that  It  would  in- 
crease the  revenue  loss  under  the  bill  by 
$1.5  billion.  I  personally  saw  the  Presi- 
dent on  television  say  that  he  would  veto 
this  bill  if  it  lost  the  Government  as  much 


revenue  as  it  does  now,  referring  to  the 
two  big  items  by  which  the  expense  of 
the  bill  had  been  increased  at  that  time. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  amendment,  and 
the  House  were  to  agree  to  it,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  guarantee  a  veto  of  the 
bill. 

On  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  It  is 
true  that  the  costs  for  one  person  living 
alone  are  more  than  one-half  as  much  as 
for  two  people  living  together.  At  the 


same  time  that  logic  does  not  extend  to 
sasring  it  costs  twice  as  much.  After  hav- 
ing studied  the  problem,  we  have  under- 
taken to  help  the  single  person  by  pro- 
viding that  his  tax  rate  would  be  no  more 
than  20  percent  above  the  rate  that  ap- 
plies to  a  married  couple  with  the  same 
taxable  income. 

The  cost  of  that  provision  is  $445  mil- 
lion, "niat  Is  about  as  far  as  we  think  we 
can  go  and  still  act  responsibly  at  this 
time.  It  would  further  seem  that  we 
should  let  this  provision  that  provides 
some  tax  relief  to  single  people  go  into 
effect.  At  some  future  date  perhaps  we 
will  be  able  to  afford  to  extend  additional 
tax  relief  to  them. 

We  cannot  afford  it  now.  To  add  this 
amendment  might  result  in  their  not 
getting  the  favorable  tax  treatment  al- 
ready in  the  bill.  It  amounts  to  $445 
million.  It  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  single  people  to  have  this  amendment 
put  in  the  bill  because  it  might  result  in 
preventing  them  from  getting  any  relief. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Single  people  would  get  $445 
million  in  tax  relief  under  the  bill.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  the 
amendment  would  be  agreed  to  and 
placed  in  the  bill  that  they  would  get  no 
relief  at  all.  Unless  we  can  trim  back  the 
bill  as  it  is  now,  we  will  not  have  any 
bill  to  consider  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  should 
this  amendment  carry,  it  would  make  it 
even  harder  to  cut  back  on  the  amount 
of  tax  relief  to  the  amoimt  the  commit- 
tee felt  could  be  afforded  in  any  event. 

I  hope  that  the  amendmoit  will  be 
rejected . 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  will  not  be  fright- 
ened by  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto. 
He  has  never  shown  any  inclination 
along  that  line  before  on  other  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Senator  would  not  want  to  make  that 
as  a  statement  or  argument  in  the  Sen- 
ate today  because  it  would  undermine 
his  whole  record. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  ever  voted  for  ai'tax  increase — 
or  when  we  proposed  to  cut  taxes — that 
he  brought  up  the  question  that  a  veto 
would  be  threatened.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  never  before  been  intim- 
idated  

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  the  bill  we  have 
now  gives  a  lot  more  in  tax  relief  than 
it  would  take  from  tax  reform.  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  tax  increase  bill  in  its 
present  status. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to  on  its 
merits.  I  applaud  his  interest  in  the 
problems  of  single  people.  For  years,  he 
has  been  trying  to  help  them,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  gone  about  as 
far  as  the  Senate  should  be  asked  to  go 
at  this  time.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senate  that  the  point  on  which  the 
administration  seems  distressed  Is  the 
question  of  revenue.  It  does  not  want  the 
Senate  to  take  irresponsible  fiscal  action. 
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Requests  for  military  expenditures  and 
military  appropriations  are  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility in  two  ways.  First,  it  involves 
an  increase  in  the  national  debt  and  in 
Federal  expenditures  which  is  inflation- 
ary ;  and,  two,  it  also  involves  most  waste- 
ful expenditures. 

Those  who  have  been  voting  for  these 
appropriations  over  the  past  20  years 
know  that  billions  of  dollars  in  military 
expenditures  have  been  spent  which  have 
been  militarily  useless.  We  know  that  an 
increase  in  Government  expenditures  for 
military  purposes  is  in  itself  wasteful. 
Perhaps  the  only  way  we  can  bring  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  some  sense  of  reality — we  can- 
not do  it  with  an  authorization  which 
we  approve  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  it  by  cutting  down  appropriations— is 
to  follow  the  practice  of  British  nobility 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  to  stop  their 
kings  from  invading  France,  or  Nor- 
mandy, or  carrying  on  attacks  on  Ireland, 
and  that  was  not  to  give  them  any  tax 
money.  So  that  finally  they  had  to  either 
give  up  the  crown  or  give  up  military 
action. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Sen- 
ator's views,  with  regard  to  military  ex- 
penditures, the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  so 
forth,  but  I  believe  that  the  Senate  is 
anxious  at  this  time  to  vote  on  the  bill. 
I  shall,  therefore,  just  speak  to  the 
amendment  and  perhaps  we  can  debate 
those  other  matters  at  some  future  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  (Mr.  McCarthy). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FtJLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Symington) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 25 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Jack£on 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Magnuson 

Prbxmlre 

Ciiurch 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

RlblcoS 

Dodd 

McOee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

McOovern 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Moss 

Hughes 

Nelson 

NAYS— 66 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mondale 

Allen 

Goodell 

Montoya 

Allott 

Gore 

Murphy 

Baker 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Gurney 

PeU 

Bible 

Hansen 

Percy 

Boggs 

Harris 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Scott 

Cannon 

HoUings 

Smith.  Maine 

Case 

Hruska 

Smith.  111. 

Cook 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Tnlmadge 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mathias 

Tower 

Eagletou 

McClellan 

Tydings 

EUender 

Mclntvre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Yarborough 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Eabtland 

Mundt 

Stevens 

Pulbrlght 

Pastore 

Symington 

So  Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

CHANCE     FROM     INSTALLMENT    TO     ACCRUAL 
METHOD     OF    ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call  up 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  title  IX,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  453(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
change  from  accrual  to  Installment  basis  of 
reporting)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(4)  Revocation  of  election. — An  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  to  report  taxable 
income  on  the  installment  basis  may  be  re- 
voked by  filing  a  notice  of  revocation,  in 
such  manner  and  place  as  may  be  set  forth 
in  regulations  or  rulings  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  3  years  following  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  tax  return  for  the  year  of 
change.  If  such  notice  of  revocation  is  timely 
filed— 

"  "(A)  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
year  of  change  or  for  any  subsequent  year; 

"  '(B)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  before  the  filing  of  such  notice,  which 
Is  attributable  to  the  revocation  of  the  elec- 
tion to  use  the  Installment  basis,  shall  not 
expire  before  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such  notice, 
and  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  before 
the  expiration  of  such  two-year  period  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  law  or 
rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise  prevent 
such  assessment;  and 

"■(C)  If  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpay- 
ment, resulting  from  the  revocation  of  the 
election  to  use  the  installment  basis,  for  any 
taxable  year  ending  before  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  notice  of  revocation  Is  pre- 
vented on  the  date  of  such  filing,  or  within 
1  year  from  such  date,  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (other  than  section 


7121  or  7122),  refund  or  credit  of  such  ovw- 
payment  may  nevertheless  be  made  or  al- 
lowed If  claim  therefor  is  filed  within  1  year 
from  such  date.  No  interest  shall  be  allowed 
on  the  refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  notice  of  revocation.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  an  election  made  for  any 
year  of  change  (as  defined  In  section  453 
(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  also  apply 
to  any  such  year  of  change  which  ended 
before  such  date  If  the  3-year  statutory  pe- 
riod for  assessment  of  any  deficiency  for  such 
year  has  not  expired  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  one  which  I  would 
have  oflfered  in  committee,  except  that 
I  was  waiting  for  the  Treasury  to  report 
on  it,  though  I  did  not  see  how  the 
Treasury  could  possibly  report  adversely. 

This  amendment  would  permit  a  tax- 
payer to  change  from  the  installment  to 
the  accrual  method  of  accoimting. 

I  know  of  but  one  taxpayer  who  would 
be  involved,  and  by  changing  from  the 
installment  to  the  accrual  method  of 
accounting,  that  taxpayer  would  pay 
$49,972  in  additional  taxes,  but  he  finds 
it  very  inconvenient  to  do  business  under 
the  installment  method  of  accounting, 
and  therefore  would  like  to  change. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  discussed  it  with  the  senior 
members  of  the  committee — and,  in  fact, 
with  almost  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  have  been  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  the  committee  if  the  Treasury  had  re- 
ported to  us  in  time,  or  if  I  had  been  able 
to  state  the  Treasury's  views.  Not  hav- 
ing had  that  opportunity,  I  have  to  either 
offer  it  now  or  forever  hold  my  peace.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator  is  correct;  he  withheld  the  amend- 
ment from  the  committee  imtil  he  had 
talked  with  the  Treasu_-y.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  one 
taxpayer  I  mentioned  who  would  be  ef- 
fected is  Mr.  Meyer  Barton  of  New 
Orleans,  La.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tory statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Election  To  Change  From  Installment  to 
Accrual  Method  of  Accounting 

Installment  reporting  for  federal  Income 
tax  purposes  has  been  recognized  as  a  proper 
method  of  tax  accounting  since  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1921.  In  1925,  the  Board  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals held,  however,  that  Installment  re- 
porting did  not  clearly  reflect  income.  The 
1926  act  authorized  and  validated  install- 
ment reporting  both  for  future  and  past  tax- 
able years.  The  purpose  of  allowing  this 
method  was  to  more  closely  match  tax  lia- 
bility   with    cash    flow,    thus,   reducing   the 
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harshness  of  the  Immediate  tax  bit.  This  ac- 
tion was  another  step  In  bringing  tax  ac- 
counting into  agreement  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles. 

The  accounting  profession  continued  to 
recognize  installment  reporting  as  proper 
accounting  through  December  1966.  How- 
ever, an  opinion,  dated  December  1966,  of 
the  Accounting  Principles  Board  stated  that 
the  Installment  method  of  recognizing  rev- 
enue Is  no  longer  acceptable  except  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  where  receivables  are  collecti- 
ble over  an  extended  period  of  time  and  be- 
cause of  the  terms  of  the  transactions  or 
other  conditions,  there  Is  no  reasonable  basis 
for  estimating  the  degree  of  collectibility. 
The  essence  of  this  opinion  is  to  require  ac- 
crual reporting  for  accounting  periods  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1966.  Taxpayers 
who  have  elected  to  report  on  the  Install- 
ment basis  for  tax  purposes  are  now  required 
to  maintain  sufficient  records  to  satisfy  two 
methods  of  reporting.  Another  recent  opin- 
ion (dated  December  1967)  of  the  Account- 
ing Principles  Board  requires  ta.'.es  to  be  ac- 
crued as  a  deferred  liability  on  revenue  which 
is  reported  on  the  financial  sUtements  even 
though  a  large  portion  of  this  revenue  is  de- 
ferred for  tax  reporting  purposes.  This  re- 
quirement can  result  in  a  firm  showing  a 
large  deferred  tax  liability  resulting  in  a 
large  tax  expense  being  shown  on  the  Income 
statement  which  will  result  In  a  material  re- 
duction m  the  firm's  financial  net  Income. 
This  depressed  financial  picture  would  well 
hamper  a  firm's  efforts  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary working  capital  needed  to  continue  Its 
present  level  of  operations.  In  these  situa- 
tions, It  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  ob- 
tain working  capital  which  would  be  needed 
to  expand  operations.  In  several  cases,  firms 
can  rectify  this  situation  by  reverting  from 
installment  reporting  to  accrual  reporting 
for  federal  Income  tax  accounting. 

Section  453  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  does  not  preclude  revoking  the  elec- 
tion to  report  on  the  installment  basis.  How- 
ever, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
reluctant  to  allow  revocation  of  the  election 
since  section  453  does  not  specifically  provide 
for  such  an  election.  In  one  Instance,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  refused  to  grant 
an  election  for  revocation  even  though  the 
firm  would  pay  $43,972  In  additional  taxes  In 
the  year  of  revocation  If  allowed,  and  even 
though  there  would  be  Increased  additional 
taxes  In  each  year  thereafter  for  as  the  firm 
continues  to  grow.  The  required  changes  In 
acceptable  accounting  principles  coupled 
with  the  indecisive  position  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  necessitates  statutory  action 
to  remedy  a  hardship  which  could  be  detri- 
mental to  several  small  and  medium  size 
merchandising  firms  which  have  elected  the 
installment  basis  of  reporting  before  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  effect  of  the  changes  made 
by  the  Accounting  Principles  Board. 

Let  me  now  deal  specifically  with  the 
changes  which  would  be  made  by  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  at  this  time. 

Section  453  of  present  law  allows  a  tax- 
payer to  elect  the  installment  method  of 
reporting  without  permission  to  change  ac- 
counting methods  In  the  foUovrtng  situa- 
tions: 

(a)  upon  the  sale  of  personal  property  on 
an  Installment  plan  by  dealers; 

(b)  upon  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
real  property,  providing  that  payments  in  the 
year  of  sale  do  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
selling  price; 

(c)  in  the  case  of  a  casual  sale  or  casual 
disposition  of  personal  property  providing 
the  price  exceeds  $1,000  and  the  payments 
in  the  year  of  sale  do  not  exceed  30  percent 
of  the  selling  price. 

A  taxpayer  who  changes  his  accounting 
method  from  the  accrual  to  the  Installment 
method  pays  a  double  tax  on  certain  income. 
Under  the  accrual  method,  the  entire  profit 
from  a  sale  is  taken  Into  account  In  the  year 


of  sale,  regardless  of  when  the  collection  Is 
made.  The  installment  method  requires  that 
the  profit  from  a  sale  be  recognized  ratably 
as  the  cash  is  collected.  In  the  early  years 
following  a  change  from  the  accrual  to  the 
installment  method,  profit  recognized  under 
the  installment  method  Is  taxable  despite 
the  fact  that  this  same  profit  previously  had 
been  reported  as  taxable  Income  under  the 
accrual  method.  To  preclude  this  profit  from 
being  taxed  twice,  the  tax  attributable  to  an 
•amount  Included  in  Income  for  the  second 
time  is  eliminated  or  at  least  decreased  to 
tha  extent  of  the  tax  attributable  to  its  in- 
clusion under  the  earlier  method  of  account- 
ing. 

Although  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  does 
not  preclude  change  to  some  other  method 
of  accounting  from  the  installment  method. 
Treasury  regulations  on  section  453  state 
that  a  dealer  may  not  change  from  the  in- 
stallment plan  to  the  accrual  method  or 
to  any  other  method  of  accounting  without 
the  permission  of  the  Commissioner.  How- 
ever, neither  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  nor 
the  related  regulations  allow  for,  or  preclude, 
retroactive  revocation  of  the  election  to  re- 
port on  the  installment  method. 

The  bill  I  nm  today  introducing  corrects 
this  type  of  situation.  It  amends  section 
453(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  al- 
lowing a  taxpayer  to  revoke  an  election  to 
report  on  the  installment  basis  by  filing  a 
notice  of  revocation.  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  describe  by  regulations  or  rul- 
ings the  method  by  which  the  "revocation 
of  election"  is  to  be  made.  The  election  to 
revoke  must  be  made  within  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  tax  return 
for  the  year  that  the  election  to  file  on  the 
installment  method  was  made.  A  timely  filed 
revocation  applies  to  the  year  that  install- 
ment reporting  was  elected  plus  all  subse- 
quent years.  The  statutory  period  for  the 
assessment  shall  extend  for  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  notice 
of  revocation.  Interest  will  not  be  allowed  on 
refunds  paid  or  credits  due  as  a  result  of 
filing  an  election  of  revocation.  The  election 
to  revoke  shall  apply  to  all  open  years  under 
the  statutory  period  for  assessment. 

amendment    no.    387 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
(Senator  Cook)  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  387,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  198,  line  12,  strike  out  the  figure 
"5"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "7". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  summary  and 
explanation  of  the  amendment  No.  387  as 
introduced  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  387 

Summary:  The  Committee  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  presumption  that  an  individual  is 
engaged  In  an  activity  for  profit,  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  "hobby  loss"  provision 
prohibiting  the  deduction  of  losses  resulting 
from  that  activity,  if  the  activity  shows  a 
profit  In  2  out  of  S  years.  The  amendment 
No.  387  would  establish  that  presumption 
If  the  activity  shows  a  profit  in  2  out  of  7 
years.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
allow  a  reasonable  time  for  activities  having 
a  long  cycle  of  Investment  and  a  recognized 
element  of  risk,  such  as  thoroughbred  breed- 
ing and  training,  to  meet  the  test  required 
by  the  Committee  bill. 

IxpUtnation:  Section  SIS   of  the  Senate 


Committee  substitute  for  H.R.  13270  would 
disallow  deductions  for  losses  from  an  ac- 
tivity "not  engaged  In  for  profit."  This  pro- 
vision is  much  more  string  3nt  than  the  exist- 
ing "hobby  loss"  provision  (section  270) 
which  limits  to  $50,000  per  year  the  losses 
that  can  be  used  to  offset  other  Income,  but 
imposes  that  limitation  only  when  such  losses 
exceed  $50,000  for  each  of  five  consecutive 
years. 

Section  213  also  establishes  a  presumption 
(paragraph  (d)  page  198)  that  the  taxpayer 
Is  engaged  in  business  for  a  profit  if  the 
gross  income  from  the  activity  exceeds  deduc- 
tions attributable  to  the  activity  In  2  out  cf 
5  consecutive  years.  If  this  test  Is  not  met 
(or  If  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  estab- 
lishes that  the  activity  is  not  engaged  In 
for  profit)  losses  may  not  be  used  to  cff:>e>. 
other  Income.  If  the  test  is  met,  in  the  case  of 
/arm  losses,  section  211  of  the  bill  then  ap- 
plies. Section  211  in  general  limits  to  $25,000. 
plus  one-half  of  the  amount  over  $25,000, 
the  losses  which  may  be  used  to  offset  other 
Income.  The  Senate  on  Saturday  rejected  the 
Metcalf  and  the  Mlller-Metcalf  amendments 
which  would  have  further  limited  farm  Icsies 
allowable  as  deductions. 

Amendment  No.  387  would  In  no  way 
change  the  tax  llabUity  of  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  farming  and  subject 
to  section  211,  which  imposes  limitations  on 
deductible  farm  losses  and  which  has  evi- 
dently been  settled  upon  by  the  Senate.  It 
would  make  subject  to  those  limitations  In- 
dividuals having  a  profit  from  farm  opera- 
tions in  2  out  of  7  years,  in  addition  to  thoec 
having  a  profit  in  2  out  of  5  years. 

Farm  operations  which  did  not  show  a 
profit  in  2  out  of  7  years  (and  in  any  case 
those  determined  by  the  Secretary  as  not 
engaged  In  for  profit)  would  not  meet  the 
presumption,  and  would  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 213,  the  stringent  new  "bobby  loss" 
provision  recommended  by  the  Committee 
which  prohibits  any  losses  to  be  used  to  off- 
set other  income. 

Need  for  the  amcTidment:  The  breeding, 
training,  showing  and  racing  of  horses  is  an 
important  business  in  Kentucky  and  26 
other  States.  Testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee estimated:  Capital  investment  in 
horse  breeding,  equipment  and  facilities  of 
$543  million;  value  of  commercial  horses 
of  $1.1  bilUon;  total  capital  investment  $2.34 
billion.  Labor  for  breeding,  training  and 
showing  commercial  horses  provides  150,000 
full-time  Jobs,  total  annual  wages  $727  mil- 
lion. USDA  estimates  horse  owners  spend 
$5  billion  annually  for  feed  and  equipment. 
The  number  of  registered  horses  (1.2  mil- 
lion) doubled  in  last  8  years — 832,000  recrea- 
tional and  428,000  commercial  registered 
horses.  At  the  heart  of  this  great  Industry 
Is  the  Weeder,  who  is  engaged  in  a  long- 
cycle  operation  of  recognized  uncertainty, 
often  requiring  Investment  over  several 
years  of  funds  from  other  sources.  ^ 

Example  of  cycle  in  horse  business:  A  per- 
son entering  or  established  in  the  thorough- 
bred business  may  purchase  breeding  stock 
in  1969,  in  the  hope  of  making  successful 
matlngs  and  producing  a  popular  line.  Bred 
In  the  Spring  of  1970,  the  mares  would  foal 
beginning  In  late  February  and  through  May 
of  1971.  The  foals  would  become  yearUngs. 
according  to  the  horse  calendar,  on  January 
1,  1972.  They  would  be  trained  and  may  try 
out  as  two-year-olds  in  197S,  but  would  not 
seriously  race  until  three-year-olds  (as  in 
the  Kentucky  Derby)  in  1974.  Only  then — 
m  the  sixth  consecutive  year  counting  the 
year  breeding  stock  was  purchased  and  plans 
made  in  1969 — would  the  result  of  that  breed- 
ing begin  to  be  proved.  Under  the  favorable 
assumption  that  a  new  breeder  Is  skillful,  and 
successful  In  producing  winners  and  desir- 
able stock,  that  would  be  his  first  profitable 
year  in  six  and  It  would  require  seven  years, 
as  provided  by  the  amendment,  to  meet  a 
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presumption  that  he  Is  In  business  for  a 
profit. 

Even  for  establUhed  breeders,  It  could 
easily  happen  that  there  would  be  no  profit 
for  four  consecutive  years — or  perhaps  a 
profit  only  every  third  year— which  would 
make  It  impossible  for  him  to  meet  the  pre- 
sumption required  by  the  Senate  bill.  A  sin- 
gle breeding  mistake — selection  of  a  line 
which  does  not  prove  popular,  or  the  wrong 
Judgment  In  matching  studs  and  mares — 
will  not  be  known  until  the  offspring  begin 
racing  as  two  or  three-year-olds,  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  consecutive  year,  at  which 
point  the  breeder  must  change  lines  and 
start  over.  Reliable  thoroughbred  breeders 
have  Indicated  that  while  the  industry  may 
be  able  to  live  with  the  new  Committee 
farm  loss  restrictions  Imposed  by  Section 
211,  and  Is  willing  to  accept  the  "hobby  loss" 
provision  prohibition  the  deduction  of  losses 
by  those  not  engaged  for  a  profit,  the  long 
cycle  of  horse  breeding  and  training  opera- 
tions requires  that  the  presumption  estab- 
lished by  paragraph  (d)  of  Section  213  be 
extended  to  seven  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Long),  and  also  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  GeorgisHMr. 
Talmadce)  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams)  ,  I  shall  modify  my 
amendment.  I  expect  that  my  amend- 
ment can  be  disposed  of  in  a  reasonable 
time. 

U  Senators  will  follow  the  bill  as 
printed,  my  modification,  which  I  offer  in 
lieu  of  the  amendment  as  printed,  is  self- 
explanatory. 

I  modify  my  amendment  to  read  as 
follows: 

Page  198,  line  18.  before  the  closing  quota- 
tion marks,  insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  the  case  of  an  activity  which  con- 
sists m  major  part  of  the  breeding,  training, 
showing,  or  racing  of  horses,  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  the 
period  of  7  consecutive  taxable  years  for  the 
period  of  5  consecutive  taxable  years." 

Senators  will  recall  that  section  211  of 
the  tax  reform  bill  gprovides  a  procedure 
by  which,  imder  certain  conditions,  farm 
losses  may  be  offset  against  nonfarm  in- 
come. Section  211  was  thoroughly  de- 
bated last  Saturday  when  an  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)',  and  later  another 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller).  In  both  cases 
the  Finance  Committee  provision  was 
ably  sustained  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  theMetcalf-Mil- 
ler  amendments,  were  rejected. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  today  does  not  disturb  sec- 
tion 211  in  any  way.  It  is  directed  to 
section  213  of  the  bill.  As  Senators  will 
remember,  the  title  of  section  213  is  "De- 
ductions Attributable  to  Activities  Not 
Engaged  in  for  Profit." 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  interpret- 
ing section  213  in  their  report  said,  in  ef- 
fect, that  they  would  consider  all  busi- 
nesses to  be  engaged  in  for  profit — and  I 
think  this  correct — but  vmless  a  profit 
were  made  in  2  out  of  5  consecutive  years, 
a  rebuttable  presumption  would  arise 
that  the  business  was  not  engaged  in  for 
profit. 

The  relation  of  my  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 211  is  this:  Before  a  person  engaged 


in  a  business  under  section  213  may  claim 
the  advantages  of  section  211,  he  or  she 
must,  in  their  business,  have  a  profit  in 
.  2  out  of  5  years. 

My  amendment  applies  to  horses.  Of 
course  it  does  apply  to  racing  horses,  but 
I  point  out  to  Senators  that  it  applies  to 
all  horses.  It  applies  to  running  horses — 
thoroughbreds  which,  of  course,  are  bred 
in  Kentucky,  as  well  as  in  other  States. 
It  applies  to  harness  horses,  trotters,  and 
pacers;  to  saddle  horses,  3-gaited  and  5- 
gaited  riding  horses  and  Tennessee  walk- 
ing horses;  to  quarter  horses:  Appa- 
loosas:  and  to  the  draft  horses  which  are 
still  bred  for  show— the  Belgian,  the 
Percheron,  and  the  Clydesdale. 

So,  as  far  as  racing  horses  are  con- 
cerned, this  amendment  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  Kentucky  and  26  other 
States.  But  when  you  consider  it  in  terms 
of  breeding  horses  for  pleasure  riding  and 
for  show  as  well  as  for  racing,  it  proba- 
bly involves  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

Why  do  I  offer  the  amendment?  I  do 
not  ask  for  any  special  privilege.  I  think 
Senators  will  recognize  this  when  I  make 
the  explanation.  I  do  not  ask  for  any 
privilege  for  the  breeders  of  racing  horses 
or  any  other  horse.  I  point  out  that  sec- 
tion 278(e)(4)(A)  added  by  section  211 
of  the  bill  provides  that  "in  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
horses,  the  business  of  farming  includes 
the  racing  of  horses."  By  extending  the 
period  to  7  years,  we  simply  ask  that 
horse  breeders  be  given  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  claim  the  benefit  of  section 
211.  as  all  other  farmers  may  do,  and  I 
shall  make  clear  why  this  period  of  time 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  section  211  which  deals 
with  businesses  not  engaged  in  for 
profit,  applies  to  any  kind  of  activity. 
People  may  have  art  galleries  or  antique 
shops.  There  are  all  kinds  of  business  ac- 
tivities which  are  engaged  in,  and  not 
necessarily  for  profit  but  perhaps  for 
their  pleasure,  perhaps  also  for  a  tax 
offset  of  losses.  The  section  seems  to  me 
Pfoperly  directed  to  such  activities. 

But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone 
seriously  engaged  in  the  horse  breeding 
business  to  have  a  profit  in  2  years  out  of 
5.  I  will  explain  why. 

I  will  give  an  example  of  the  breeding 
of  a  thoroughbred  race  horse,  which 
would  also  be  applicable  to  a  standard 
bred  harness  horse  and,  I  would  assume, 
to  a  show  horse.  Suppose  a  person  wants 
to  engage  in  the  breeding  of  fine  horses. 
He  buys  stock;  he  buys  a  mare,  say,  in 
1969.  That  is  the  first  of  the  consecutive 
years  in  which  he  has  expenses  and 
perhaps  losses. 

The  mare  would  be  bred  in  the  spring 
of  1970,  in  the  second  tax  year.  In  11 
months  a  foal  is  bom  in  March  or  April 
of  1971.  That  is  the  third  year.  The  colt 
or  filly  remains  a  foal  through  1971. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  1972,  the 
foal  is  designated  a  yearling.  All  racing 
horses  have  the  same  birthday — Janu- 
ary 1— anf^  as  far  as  this  yearling  is 
concerned,  1972  would  be  the  4th  year 
of  expenses. 

In  1973,  it  becomes  a  2-year-old,  in  the 
5th  tax  year.  There  is  some  racing  of 
2-year-olds   in   this   country,    but   the 


breeder  carmot  determine  their  class,  or 
really  their  ability  until  they  are  3  years 
old.  That  would  be  in  1974,  the  sixth  year. 

So  it  is  only  in  the  sixth  consecutive 
year — after  6  years  of  work  and  expense 
maintaining  and  training  the  colt  that 
results  are  known  and,  with  skill  and 
good  fortune,  that  a  profit  may  be 
made. 

In  this  business,  a  single  breeding  mis- 
take, the  selection  of  a  line  which  is  not 
popular,  the  crippling  of  a  horse,  or  any 
of  a  number  of  other  risks,  could  ruin 
the  breeding  and  training  process. 

I  point  out  that  this  long  cycle  of  in- 
vestment is  applicable  not  only  to 
thoroughbred  racing  horses,  but  also  to 
harness  horses,  and  to  a  degree  to  show 
horses  and  other  types  of  horses  such  as 
those  bred  for  riding— "pleasure  horses" 
as  we  call  them — or  for  profit. 

This  is  an  important  industry  in  my 
State  and  in  other  States.  The  commer- 
cial horse  industry  as  a  whole  has  an 
investment  of  over  $2  billion  in  the 
United  States.  It  pays,  I  think,  some- 
thing   like   one-half   billion   dollars  in 

I  know  it  brings  about  $50  million  a 
year  to  Kentucky.  Moreover,  in  27  States 
breeding,  training,  racing,  and  showing 
of  horses  provides  150,000  full-time  jobs. 
It  is  a  legal  business,  and  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

WNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  limit  debate? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes  on  the  remainder  of  the 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill  or  those  in  opposition 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
almost  finished. 

I  simply  want  the  Senate  to  be  fair 
and  give  this  farm  industry,  which  is  tied 
down  by  a  5-year  breeding  and  training 
cycle,  a  chance  to  make  a  profit.  In  2 
years  out  of  5,  it  is  not  likely  that  one 
can  do  it.  We  ask  for  2  years  out  of  7. 
And  I  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  raising  of  horses  is  a  business.  And 
they  want  it  to  be  treated  as  a  business 
and  not  as  a  hobby. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  can  reach  the 
abuses.  But  these  people  are  in  a  business 
for  a  profit.  And  they  should  be  treated 
like  all  other  taxpayers.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  and  under  the  committee  bill 
they  are  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  Nebraska— a  ranking 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
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lifr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  As  he  pointed 
out,  there  are  some  30  States  which  now 
have  parlmutuel  racing.  And  racing  pro- 
vides a  major  source  of  revenue  for 
many  States. 

Certainly  it  is  an  important  source  of 
revenue  for  my  State.  I  know  that  it  is 
also  an  important  source  of  revenue  for 
the  State  of  Kentucky  and  for  other 
States. 

I  think  that  for  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion to  deprive  the  States  of  tremendous 
sources  of  revenue  in  a  period  when  we 
are  trying  to  stress  federalism  and  State 
responsibility  and  State  initiative  would 
be  a  great  mistake. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  my  voice  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
K^ntuclcv 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  senior 
colleague  from  Kentucky. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  racing 
business  also  involves  a  tax  procedure  to 
the  extent  that  those  who  participate 
in  the  parlmutuel  races  pay  taxes  in  that 
they  raise  for  the  United  States  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  mil- 
.-lion. 

I  think  the  case  has  been  laid  out  well 
by  my  colleague. 

I  reiterate  that  I  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  CCX>PER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  and  especially  for  his  fine 
sponsorship  and  support. 

I  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  yielding. 
I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

The  sportswriters  sometimes  call 
horseracing  the  sport  of  kings.  That  may 
well  have  been  true  through  years  gone 
by.  However,  today  it  is  a  very  important 
element  of  income  for  many  of  the 
States. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  recog- 
nizes the  modem  fact  of  life  that  racing 
does  play  an  important  role  which  has 
significance  to  the  smallest  taxpayers  of 
the  States. 

The  Senator's  amendment,  I  think,  is 
worthy  of  support  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator's  amendment  extend  to  quarter 
horses  also? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  would  take  care  of  them  and  the  Ap- 
paloosas,  too. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  in  a  position  of  having 
to  object  to  an  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  committee  went  pretty  far  into 
what  we  thought  was  the  question  in- 


volved and  I  cannot  support  this  amend- 
ment. However,  recogftizing  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  Christmas-tree  measure, 
perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to  put  a 
hobbyhorse  imder  this  Christmas  tree. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  would  be 
defeated  and  that  we  could  at  least  hold 
what  little  reform  we  have  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  care  to  debate  it  further.  I 
think  everyone  imderstands  that  It  In- 
volves the  liberalization  of  the  provision 
on  hobby  farming. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  serious  amendment.  The  horse  busi- 
ness is  important  to  the  economy  of  my 
State  and  other  States,  I  believe  and  hope 
very  much  that  it  will  be  approved.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Long), 
and  the  conferees  will  support  the  meas- 
ure in  conference. 

One  cannot  make  a  profit  in  2  years 
out  of  5  when  the  breeding  and  raising 
cycle  Is  5  years.  We  ask  only  that  this 
important  business  be  treated  equally 
with  other  farming  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports  from  his  commit- 
tee and  that  all  other  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  file  their  reports  following  the 
close  of  business  today  until  midnight,  in- 
cluding any  minority,  individual,  sup- 
plemental, or  additional  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF   1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

MINIMUM     TAX     FOR     TAX     PREFERENCE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  212,  commencing  with  line  15 
strike  out  all  through  line  2  on  page  214 


(relating  to  minimum   tax  for  tax  prefer- 
ences)   and   Insert   the   following: 
"Sec.   56.   Imposition  or  Tax 

"(a)  Iir  Gknkrai.. — In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is  hereby 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  respect 
to  the  Income  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence in  excess  of  130,000,  is  greater  than 

"(2)  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  (computed  without  regard 
to  this  part  and  without  regard  to  the  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  531  and  641)  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit), 

"(B)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income),  and 

"(C)  section  38  (relating  to  investment 
credit)." 

For  purposes  of  i>aragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  items  of 
tax  preference  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  deduction  allowable  under  sub- 
section (b)  (relating  to  net  operating  losses) 
to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  chooses  to  take 
such  deduction. 

"(b)  Net  Operating  Losses. — In  the  case 
of  any  taxable  year  for  which  the  taxpayer 
has  a  net  operating  loss  (as  defined  In  section 
172(c))  or  for  which  a  net  operating  loss 
deduction  is  allowable  under  section  172  (a), 
the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  deduct,  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1),  from  the  items 
of  tfkx  preference  so  much  of  such  net  operat- 
ing loss  or  of  such  net  operating  loss  deduc- 
tion as  he  chooses.  To  the  extent  any  loss  Is 
deducted  under  this  subsection  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  (1),  It  shall  not  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  under  section  172.  Any  deduc- 
tion under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated 
as  availed  of  first  from  the  earliest  loss  which 
Is  carried  over  to  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 172.  The  election  for  any  taxable  year 
to  take  a  deduction  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  or  changed  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  provided  for 
making  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  the 
taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  desire  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  agree  to  a  limitation  of  time  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  I  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5,  6.  or  7  minutes,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  wind  this  up  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  minutes  if  my  colleagues  would 
not  mind  staying  in  the  (Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator  is  an  explanation 
of  the  pending  amendment,  which  is  de- 
signed to  cure  some  inequities  that  are 
in  the  minimum  tax  part  of  the  pending 
bill. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  heard 
many  conversations  about  what  is  re- 
garded as  inequity  contained  in  the  min- 
imum tax  provisions  of  the  bill.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  said  that  in  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  not  paying  any  tax  under  pres- 
ent law,  to  put  a  tax  of  only  5  percent 
on  the  amount  of  his  tax  preference  is 
terribly  low.  For  another  thing,  it  is  said 
that  there  are  many  taxpayers  who  are 
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paying  a  substantial  amount  of  tax,  but 
under  the  bill  they  would  have  5  percent 
of  their  tax  preferences  added  on  top  of 
their  substantial  tax  bill. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  get  at  these 
two  inequities  in  this  way:  First,  it  pro- 
vides that  those  people  who  are  paying 
taxes  can  subtract  from  their  tax  pref- 
erences the  amoimt  of  their  tax.  That 
gives  those  who  are  paying  some  tax  a 
break.  It  gives  those  who  are  paying  lit- 
tle or  no  tax  very  little  break  or  none  at 
all. 

Second,  my  amendment  increases  the 
minimum  tax  rate  in  the  bill,  which  is 
now  5  percent,  to  10  percent. 

As  will  be  foimd  in  the  example  sheet 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator,  tmder  the 
bill,  consider  a  taxpayer  whose  regular 
tax  is  $80,000,  with  tax  preferences — in 
excess  cf  $30,000 — amounting  to  $100,000. 
Under  the  bill,  5  percent  of  that  $100,000 
of  tax  preferences  would  be  a  minimum 
tax  to  be  added  to  the  regular  tax  of 
$80,000  for  a  total  tax  bill  of  $85,000, 
just  adding  insult  to  injury.  But 
under  my  amendment  the  $80,000  of 
taxes  would  be  subtracted  from  the 
$100,000  of  tax  preference,  and  a  10-per- 
cent rate  would  be  applied  to  the  dif- 
ference, which  would  bring  that  tax  bill 
to  $82,000.  So  we  would  not  be  adding  as 
much  insult  to  injiur  under  my  amend- 
ment as  we  would  under  the  pending  bill. 

But  the  gross  case  in  which  somebody 
Is  not  pajring  any  tax  at  all  shows  in  the 
second  example.  The  tax  under  the  reg- 
lilar  tax  rates  is  zero.  Tax  preferences  of 
$100,000;  and  under  the  bill  the  total  tax 
would  be  coily  5  percent,  or  $5,000. 

This,  mind  you,  while  many  low- 
Income  people  In  this  country  have  a 
minimtmi  tax  rate  of  13  or  14  percent. 

Under  my  amendment,  of  course,  there 
would  be  no  tax  to  subtract  from  the  tax 
preferences,  which  would  leave  the  en- 
tire $100,000  subject  to  a  10  percent  rate, 
or  a  $10,000  total  tax  bill  double  what  it 
would  be  under  the  bill. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  are  concerned 
about  some  of  the  revenue-losing  features 
of  the  amendments  that  have  been  of- 
■sfered  on  the  floor.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
tell  the  Senators  that,  whereas,  under 
the  pending  bill  the  minimum  tax  would 
pick  up  $700  million  additional  revenue, 
my  amendment  would  pick  up  $740  mll- 
Uon. 

A  few  moments  ago,  we  adopted  the 
Dole  amendment,  as  modified  by  the  Mc- 
Intyre  amendment.  This  is  going  to  cost 
upwards  of  $20  to  $25  million  loss  In 
revenue. 

My  amendment  does  equity.  It  makes 
sure  that  those  who  are  not  paying  any 
taxes  at  all  will  have  to  pay  at  least  10 
percent  of  their  tax  preferences,  and 
it  will  bring  added  revenue  into  the 
Treasury  compared  with  what  the  tax 
bill  does— certainly  enough  to  offset  the 
loss  under  the  Dole  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  prime  example  that  we 
have  heard  mentioned  about  the  oil  com- 
panies, over  and  over  again,  is  the  situa- 
tion that  existed  with  regard  to  Atlantic 
Richfield,  which  made  a  substantisd 
amount  of  money  and  paid  no  taxjes.  The 


Senator's  amendment  would  hit  Atlantic 
Richfield  Corp.,  under  the  same  facts, 
twice  as  hard  as  the  minimum  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  someone  is  pay- 
ing a  great  deal  of  taxes  he  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  minimimi  tax,  because 
the  taxes  he  pays  would  completely  off- 
set his  tax  preferences.  However,  with  re- 
gard to  people  such  as  the  154  who  were 
found  to  be  paying  no  taxes,  most  of 
them  would  pay  twice  as  much  under  the 
Senator's  proposal  as  they  would  pay  im- 
der  the  minimum  tax  in  the  bill. 

Personally,  I  think  the  Senator  has  a 
good  amendment.  Frankly,  I  am  aware 
that  some  people  who  suggested  to  us  the 
minimum  tax  which  appears  in  the  bill 
have  studied  the  proposal  of  the  Senator. 
They  tell  me  that  if  you  want  to  tax 
foreigners,  if  you  want  to  tax  the  people 
who  are  paying  no  tax  or  who  are  get- 
ting by  with  paying  little,  you  will  tax 
them  twice  as  much  with  this  amend- 
ment as  you  will  with  the  minimum  tax 
in  the  bill. 

This  proposal  was  not  considered  in  the 
committee,  but  I  think  it  has  more  merit 
than  what  we  did  in  the  corrunittee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague. 

May  I  say  that  everyone  knows  that 
the  Finance  Committee  was  under  ter- 
rible pressure  and  limitation  of  time 
when  it  considered  this  bill. 

What  we  were  distressed  about  was 
the  so-called  limited  tax  preferences  and 
allocatlon-of-deductions  provisions  in 
the  House  bill,  which  were  terribly  com- 
plicated and,  in  many  cases,  inequitable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

In  an  effort  to  simplify  the  House  bill's 
approach  to  a  minimimi  tax,  on  very 
short  consideration,  we  decided  on  the  5- 
percent  minimum  tax.  It  certainly  sim- 
plified things;  but  in  working  simplicity, 
I  think  we  worked  Inequity. 

I  have  spoken  with  many  people  who 
have  criticized  the  pending  bill  because 
they  said,  "Here  you  were  supposed  to  do 
something  about  people  who  weren't 
paying  any  tax.  Now  the  best  you  have 
come  up  with  is  5  percent  of  those  tax 
preferences." 

By  doubling  it  to  10  percent,  we  will  do 
a  better  job  along  this  line. 

There  also  has  been  the  criticism  on 
the  other  side,  by  those  who  have  been 
paying  a  substantial  amount  of  taxes, 
who  say,  "Now  you're  going  to  pile  an- 
other 5  percent  on  top  of  us." 

My  amendment  takes  care  of  both 
those  inequities  and,  at  the  same  time, 
does  bring  in  a  little  more  revenue  from 
the  mlnlmimi  tax  than  does  the  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  give 
us  some  Indication  of  the  revenue  in- 
crease, both  for  corporations  and  for 
individuals,  imder  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  that  I  think  we 
can  get  that  information  for  him.  I  re- 
ceived this  estimate  from  the  staff  based 
upon  a  computer  run  on  the  entire  pic- 
ture— both  corporations  and  Individuals. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  will  cor- 
rect me  If  I  am  wrong,  but  my  under- 


standing of  what  the  Finance  Commltte*^ 
has  done  is  that  is  has  identified  nine 
areas  which  are  generally  recognized  as 
tax  shelters. 

There  are  some  taxpayers  who  will 
shelter  more  Income  than  others.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  applied  a  5-per- 
cent rate  on  the  committee's  minlmiun 
tax  base.  Of  course,  the  committee  omit- 
ted from  its  minimum  tax  base  the  ap- 
preciation in  value  of  property  donated 
to  charity. 

What  is  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  the  following:  We  are  going  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  those  in  cor- 
porations and  industries  who  are  now 
making  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  salaries  to  shelter  enormous 
amounts  of  their  income  from  all  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts does  not  quite  imderstand  my 
amendment.  Take,  for  example,  a  cor- 
poration which  has  $50,000  of  tax  under 
the  regular  computation  method. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
complete  my  example. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  use  the  Ulustratlon  of 
an  Individual,  because  I  think  that  the 
concept  of  the  minimiun  tax  is  more  ap- 
propriate for  individuals  than  for  cor- 
porations. 

Would  the  Senator  please  use  as  his  ex- 
ample.an  individual  with  $100,000  of  in- 
come? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  talking  about  corporations.  That  is 
why  I  was  going  to  use  an  example  of  a 
corporation.  I  can  do  it  either  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  make  his  explanation  with  refer- 
ence to  individuals.  Perhaps  he  would  use 
the  example  of  a  corporate  executive  who 
receives  $100,000  in  salary  and  has  $100,- 

000  In  tax  shelters. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  guess  that  on  an 
average,  a  person  with  $100,000  of  in- 
come would  pay,  let  us  say,  $40,000  in 
taxes.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  would  normally 
have  taxes  of  $70,000  on  the  $100,000  in- 
come, if  his  total  taxable  income  is  such 
that  the  $100,000  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
the  highest  bracket,  70  percent.  Of 
course,  if  his  total  taxable  income  is 
only  $100,000  altogether,  his  tax  would 
not  be  $70,000. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  must  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 

1  do  not  believe  such  a  case  exists.  A  mar- 
ried  person  with  an  Income  of  $100,000, 
no  children,  just  a  husband  and  wife, 
with  normal  deductions,  I  would  say  on 
an  average,  would  have  a  tax  of  $40,000. 

Let  me  use  that  example  to  give  the 
illustration  the  Senator  would  like  to 
have.  Let  us  say  he  has  a  salary  of  $100,- 
000  and  a  regular  tax  of  $40,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  he  has  $100,000  of  tax  pref- 
erences. Now,  under  the  bill  that  is  pend- 
ing before  us  he  would  have  $5,000,  which 
is  5  percent  of  that  $100,000,  to  pay  on 
top  of  the  $40,000  he  is  already  paying. 

Under  my  amendment  he  would  sub- 
tract the  $40,000  tax  he  Is  paying  from 
the  $100,000  tax  preferences,  and  he 
would  have  $60,000  left  over.  He  would 
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have  to  pay  10  percent  on  that,  and  that 
would  Increase  his  minimum  tax  by  $6,- 

000  over  the  $5,000  provided  by  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  use  that  example  to 

illustrate  how  a  person  with  large  tax 
preferences,  and  not  a  large  tax,  will  ac- 
tually have  his  tax  increased  imder  my 
10-percent  approach.  But  If  he  had  a 
larger  tax  in  comparison  to  his  tax  pref- 
erences, then  my  tax  of  10  percent  would 
not  add  so  greatly  to  his  burden.  The 
equity  of  the  amendment  is  that  a  per- 
son with  low  taxes  compared  to  his  tax 
preferences  will  pay  more  xmder  my 
amendment;  if  he  has  high  taxes  com- 
pared to  his  tax  preferences,  he  will  pay 
very  little  more. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  dispute  that 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  some- 
one with  very  high  tax  preference  in- 
come in  relation  to  his  taxes  would  pay 
a  larger  minimum  tax  than  that  he  would 
pay  imder  the  committee  bill.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Miller  amend- 
ment is  far  weaker  than  the  committee 
bill  for  someone  who  has  both  high  taxes 
and  high  preference  Income.  This  is 
the  flaw  In  the  Senator's  amendment. 

1  prefer  the  simple  committee  approach 
of  a  flat  5-percent  minimum  tax  for 
all  of  the  tax-sheltered  areas  that  have 
been  recognized  by  the  committee.  This 
is  the  essence  of  the  minimum  tax.  All 
taxpayers  should  pay  at  least  some  tax 
on  their  income  from  tax  loopholes.  This 
is  what  the  taxpayer's  revolt  is  all  about. 

Although  the  Miller  amendment  has 
the  virtue  of  closing  more  loopholes  for 
individuals  who  have  considerable  in- 
come purely  from  tax-free  sources,  it 
opens  up  new  loopholes  for  individuals 
whose  tax  shelters  are  accompanied  by 
high  taxes  or  their  other  income.  I  am 
just  as  concerned  with  an  individual  who 
pays  $100,000  in  taxes  and  has  $100,000  in 
tax-free  income  as  I  am  in  the  individual 
who  has  no  taxes  and  $100,000  in  tax- 
free  Income.  Yet,  the  Miller  amendment 
would  not  apply  at  all  to  the  first  indi- 
vidual, even  though  he  Is  enjoying 
$100,000  in  tax-free  income.  Simply  be- 
cause a  tax  dodger  is  paying  tax  on  some 
of  his  Income  is  no  excuse  to  allow  his 
preference  Income  to  go  scot  free  of 
taxes. 

Ideally,  we  should  ti-y  to  combine  the 
virtues  of  the  Miller  amendment  and  the 
virtues  of  the  committee  bill.  Perhaps  the 
best  answer  would  be  to  adopt  both  pro- 
visions as  alternative  versions  of  the 
minimum  tax.  The  individual  would  cal- 
culate his  minimum  tax  each  way,  and 
he  would  pay  whichever  tax  was  greater. 
If  we  have  to  choose  one  or  the  other, 
however,  I  prefer  the  committee  flat 
rate  of  5  percent  on  all  preference  in- 
come. It  is  simple  and  easy  to  imder- 
stand, and  it  means  that  no  one  gets  a 
free  ride  for  the  use  of  tax  shelters. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  taxpayers 
who  use  tax  preferences  to  reduce  their 
taxes  to  zero.  That  Is  the  case  of  the  155 
nontaxpayers  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  since  last  January.  I  agree  that  the 
Miller  amendment  would  attack  this 
problem  more  effectively  than  the  com- 
mittee bill,  but  the  difference  is  not  all 
that  great.  The  committee  rate  is  5  per- 
cent and  the  Miller  rate  is  10  percent. 
Both  of  these  rates  are  stUl  only  slaps 
on  the  wrist  for  anyone  with  huge  tax 


shelters.  So  the  Miller  amendment  is  not 
all  that  much  of  an  improvement  even  in 
getting  at  those  155  nontaxpayers. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  realize  that 
the  Miller  amendment  would  open  a 
huge  loophole  In  the  minimum  tax  for 
anyone  who  is  already  paying  high  taxes. 
Executives  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  taxable  salaries,  and  in- 
dividuals with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  dividends,  would  be  able  to 
avoid  any  minimum  tax  whatever  until 
their  tax  loophole  income  exceeded  their 
taxes.  Worse,  even  at  this  level,  the  Miller 
tax  would  not  be  as  effective  as  the 
committee  tax  until  an  individual's  tax 
preference  income  exceeded  twice  his 
taxes. 

In  essence,  the  Miller  amendment  is 
similar  In  principle  to  the  House  bill's 
minimum  tax,  which  was  adopted  from 
the  Treasury  study  last  December.  The 
House  bill  was  subject  to  the  same  basic 
defect  as  the  Miller  amendment,  and  that 
is  why  I,  for  one,  am  glad  the  committee 
chose  the  broad-based  5-percent  rate 
approach. 

One  other  Issue  ought  to  be  raised  here. 
Last  Saturday,  when  we  debated  the 
minimum  tax,  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections raised  against  my  amendment  to 
make  the  rate  progressive  was  It  would 
raise  the  top  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  to 
42^2  percent.  I  believe  that  the  Miller 
amendment  would  raise  the  rate  of  tax 
on  capital  gains  for  some  people  to  40 
percent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  interpret  my  amendment 
accurately.  ^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  I  imderstand 
the  Senator's  amendment.  It  has  some 
merit,  but  it  also  has  a  serious  defect, 
because  it  gives  a  big  tax  break  to  per- 
sons with  high  taxable  Income. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  does  not 
accurately  Interpret  the  amendment,  and 
I  shall  try  to  clear  up  his  problem.  Let 
me  give  the  Senator  two  examples. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chair) .  The  Senate  is  not  In 
order.  The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  us  take  the  example 
of  A  and  B.  Let  us  say  each  of  them  has 
a  salary  of  $100,000  and  each  of  them 
has  $40,000  in  taxes.  A  has  tax  prefer- 
ences of  $50,000  and  B  has  tax  prefer- 
ences of  $100,000.  In  relation  to  tax  pref- 
erences, A  obviously  has  a  much  higher 
tax  load  and,  therefore,  he  should  have 
a  better  break,  which  he  receives  under 
my  amendment.  But  as  far  as  B  is  con- 
cerned, he  has  a  much  lower  tax  load  in 
comparison  to  his  tax  preferences,  and 
my  amendment  adds  to  his  burden  over 
what  the  committee  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mi*,  miller.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  study 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department  indi- 
cates that  taxpayers  making  over  $100,- 
000  on  the  average  pay  about  35  percent 
of  their  income  In  taxes.  The  Treasury,  in 
moving  toward  tax  equity,  sought  to 
bring  those  people  paying  nothing  up 
to  that  35  percent  that  the  average  per- 
son in  that  categeory  pays. 

The  Senator's  amendment  goes  further 
in  that  direction  than  does  the  bill  re- 


ported by  the  committee.  In  that  respect, 
it  is  striving  toward  tax  reform. 

I  am  sure  we  will  find  plenty  of  those 
people  if  we  leave  the  amendment  pend- 
ing overnight. 

Mr.  miller.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  another  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  this. 
Where  does  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts think  we  get  the  extra  revenue  so 
that  we  come  out  with  more  money 
under  my  amendment  than  under  the 
tax  bill?  We  get  it  by  taxing  those  people 
with  low  taxes  in  comparison  to  prefer- 
ences more — through  a  10-percent  tax 
rate — than  does  the  bill  with  Its  5  per- 
cent rate. 

I  would  be  amazed  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  not  support  my 
amendment,  and  I  think  he  will  when 
he  understands  it. 

This,  to  me,  as  between  two  taxpayers, 
one  who  pays  low  taxes  in  comparison 
with  the  tax  preferences  and  the  other 
who  pays  high  taxes  in  comparison  with 
the  tax  preferences,  seems  a  fairer  ap- 
proach. One  with  the  low  tax  in  com- 
parison to  his  tax  preferences  should 
have  a  bigger  tax  than  we  give  him  under 
the  tax  bill,  and  under  my  amendment 
this  will  happen. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  are  more  than  just 
working  people  who  have  a  right  to  a 
taxpayers'  revolt.  Some  fellow  who  sees 
70  percent  of  his  Income  going  in  taxes, 
while  his  neighbor  down  the  street  Is 
paying  zero  in  taxes  but  making  the 
same  income,  has  a  more  compelling 
reason  to  complain  about  the  present 
tax  system  than  those  who  pay  very 
little.  If  any,  tax  because  they  are  in  a 
low-income  bracket. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  this  to  my 
colleague,  in  response  to  what  he  has 
just  said,  that  I  have  received  criticism 
and  have  heard  criticism  about  the  fact 
that  when  Congress  comes  in  under  the 
name  of  tax  reform  to  put  an  end  to  the 
group  of  taxpayers  who  pay  no  tax  but 
earn  large  incomes,  the  answer  we  pro- 
pose in  the  bill  is  that  we  will  tax  them 
at  5  percent.  This  is  not  satisfactory. 
Ten  percent,  which  doubles  it,  is  cer- 
tainly better.  What  I  am  striving  to 
do  in  this  amendment  is  to  come  out 
with  the  same  revenue  as  the  minimum 
tax  in  the  bill.  It  does.  In  fact,  it  adds 
$40  million  over  the  revenue  provided  by 
the  bill.  As  time  goes  on,  we  may  find 
that  we  should  improve  the  minimum 
tax  approach,  but  the  one  In  the  bill  is 
Inequitable,  and  my  amendment  corrects 
the  inequities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  raise«;  an  interesting  point. 
I  frankly  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
it  completely  so  that  I  could  say  whether 
I  like  it  or  not.  I  have  talked  with  the 
Treasury  Department  and  they  are 
checking  it.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
have  It  checked  out  In  time  as  to  how 
they  think  it  would  work  under  various 
circumstances  for  a  vote  at  the  Imme- 
diate time. 

Therefore,  I  am  wondering,  rather 
than  delay  any  further,  if  the  Senator 
would  withdraw  his  amendment  with- 
out prejudice,  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  he  can  offer  it  later  and 
not  be  precluded  from  that.  In  the  mean- 
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time,  that  would  give  us  an  opportimlty 
to  get  the  Treasury  to  check  It  out  and 
some  of  us  csui  sit  down  without  delay 
and  find  out  a  little  more  about  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  Is,  I  think,  certain- 
ly a  fair  request.  I  do  not  wish  to 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  reciting  a  little  legislative 
history. 

The  investment  credit  was  repealed. 
This  means  that  the  7-percent  credit  is 
no  longer  allowed. 

The  President  made  a  statement  to 
that  effect  on  April  21. 

Word  had  leaked  that  he  might  make 
such  a  statement  and  it  was  alleged  that 
certain  taxpayers  rushed  in  and  closed 
deals  over  that  weekend. 

Therefore,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee drew  the  curtain  down  on  tlie 
investment  credit  at  midnight  of  April  18. 
so  that  transactions  on  April  19  and 
thereafter  would  not  get  the  investment 
credit. 

The  question  arose,  what  about  the 
transaction  that  was  in  progress,  where 
parties,  in  good  faith,  had  contracted  to 
buy  equipment,  or  to  build  something,  or 
to  buy  something  so  that  the  investment 
credit  would  be  allowed? 

The  Finance  Committee,  In  dealing 
with  the  subject,  tried  to  do  the  fair 
thing.  It  tried  to  close  out  the  alleged 
contract  that  had  no  previous  history, 
but  it  tried  to  take  care  of  that  contract 
which,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  was  under 
way  at  the  time  the  repeal  became  eCfec- 
tlve. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  shown  by  the 
committee  report  on  page  230,  the  com- 
mittee even  directed  that  certain  oral 
contracts  be  validated. 
I  read  as  follows : 

A  contract  for  this  purpose  may  be  oral  or 
written.  However  In  the  case  of  an  oral  con- 
tract the  taxpayers  must  establish  by  appro- 
priate evidence  that  a  contract  was,  in  fact, 
entered  Into  before  the  close  of  April  18.  1969. 
This  may  be  done  by  memorandums,  the 
conduct  of  the  party,  or  other  evidence  that 
a  contract  was,  In  fact,  entered  Into. 

Mr.  President,  it  happened  that  a  cer- 
tain taxpayer  had  this  experience.  I  read 
this  information  into  the  recprd  before 
the  executive  session  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  minutes  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  purchaser  recorded  a  for- 
mal authorization  to  complete  the  trans- 
action in  February  1969.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  selling  corporation  au- 
thorized acceptance  of  the  offer  in  March 
1969.  Both  corporations  proceeded  to 
complete  the  details  of  negotiation  and 
they  did  not  get  the  loose  ends  wound 
up  prior  to  midnight  of  April  18.  But  it 
was  clear  that  they  had  a  binding  con- 
tract. There  was  the  written  evidence 
of  the  one  corporation  in  February  and 
the  other  one  in  March. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  recited  the  facts 
I  have  here  before  the  Finance  Com- 


mittee in  executive  session.  The  question 
was  discussed  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  an  amendment  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  and  see  that  the  purchaser  ob- 
tained the  investment  credit,  because  the 
Finance  Committee  did  adopt  amend- 
ments in  cases  where  there  were  border- 
line cases  and  as  a  matter  of  justice,  it 
should  be  done. 

At  that  time,  the  view  was  expressed 
by  some  staff  members,  in  fact,  by  all 
staff  members  who  spoke  up,  conveying 
the  idea  that  an  amendment  was  not 
necessary.  As  a  result,  an  amendment 
was  not  offered. 

Inasmuch  as  this  took  place  in  execu- 
tive session,  where  there  is  no  printed 
record.  I  felt  impelled  to  recite  it  here 
because  I  am  convinced  that  this  partic- 
ular transaction  falls  within  the  intent 
of  the  committee  and  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  should  be  allowed  in  this 
case. 

Let  me  add  further  that  a  quonmi  was 
present  of  the  committee.  The  Treasury 
Department  was  there.  We  were  well  ad- 
vised by  staff  so  that  the  record  was 
made  to  show  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee to  allow  the  investment  credit  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  and  to  show  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  an  amendment 
was  not  necessary.  Therefore,  I  have 
chosen  to  make  this  statement  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand we  are  still  waiting  for  some  in- 
formation for  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  since  we  are.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  so  that  other  amend- 
ments can  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

CEKTAIN  ITEMS  OF  TAX  PKEFEBENCES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  354,  strike  lines  20  through  24  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"If,  for  any  taxable  year,  a  taxpayer  has 
items  of  tax  preference  specified  In  section 
57(a)  (excluding  the  capital  gain  preference 
described  In  section  57(a)  (9)  (A) )  In  excess 
of  $10,000  ($5,000  In  the  case  of  a  married 
Individual  flung  a  separate  return),  an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  amount  of  long-term  capi- 
tal gains  speclfled  In  paragraph  (3)." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendments  to  H.R. 
13270  provided  some  relief  for  taxpay- 
ers with  relatively  small  amounts  of  cap- 
ital gain  by  permitting  the  25-percent 
alternative  rate  to  remain  applicable.  Ac- 
cordingly, single  persons  and  married 
couples  filing  joint  returns  may  continue 
to  apply  the  25-percent  rate  in  the  case 
of  capital  gains  of  up  to  $140,000— $70,- 
000  in  the  case  of  married  peraons  filing 
separate  returns.  However,  this  rate  is 
available  only  if  the  taxpayer  does  not 
have  tax  preference  income  as  described 


in  the  bill — other  than  the  excluded  one- 
half  of  capital  gains — in  excess  of  $io,. 
000 — $5,000  in  the  case  of  married  per- 
sons filing  separately. 

The  complete  elimination  of  the  alter- 
native  tax.  as  proposed  by  H.R.  13270, 
would  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  capital 
investment,  and  it  would  discourage  in- 
vestment in  new  ventmes.  The  Treasury 
Department  recommended  against  the 
complete  elimination. 

However,  the  alternative  rate  of  tax  on 
long-term  capital  gains  has  been  abused 
by  some  wealthy  taxpayers  who  consist- 
ently have  very  large  amounts  of  capital 
gains  and  small  amounts  of  ordinary  in- 
come. The  result  is  that  their  effective 
income  tax  rate  is  very  Jiow. 

To  insure  against  this  continued  abuse, 
and,  at  the  same  time  to  allow  continued 
capital  investment  and  market  transac- 
tions by  relatively  small  investors  with- 
out an  increased  tax  burden,  $140,000  of 
long-term  capital  gains  remains  subject 
to  the  alternative  rate  in  the  Finance 
Committee  version  of  the  bill.  However, 
this  provision  becomes  inapplicable  if  the 
taxpayer  has  tax  preference  income  in 
excess  of  $10,000.  The  effect  is  to  com- 
pletely deny  this  relief  in  many  cases 
where  the  25-percent  rate  should  be 
applicable.  For  example,  a  taxpayer  who. 
in  addition  to  other  income,  has  $10,000 
of  capital  gain  and  $11,000  of  accelerated 
depreciation  on  real  property  will  be  un- 
able to  use  the  25-percent  rate.  In  order 
to  achieve  a  more  equitable  result  and 
eliminate  the  "notch"  of  $10,000  of  tax 
preferences  as  an  absolute  cutoff,  a  tax- 
payer with  tax  preference  income  in 
excess  of  $10,000  should  be  permitted  to 
reduce  the  $140,000  of  capital  gain,  sub- 
ject to  the  25-percent  rate,  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  example,  if 
the  tax  preference  income  is  $50,000  for 
any  year,  the  taxpayer  would  reduce  his 
limit  of  $140,000  subject  to  the  alterna- 
tive by  $40,000 — which  would  be  $50,000 
minus  $10.000 — and.  therefore,  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100,000  of  long-term  capital 
gains  would  be  subject  to  the  25-percent 
rate. 

This  amendment  would  insure  that  the 
25-percent  rate  remains  available  to  the 
taxpayer  with  relatively  small  amounts 
of  capital  gain. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the  Treas- 
ury for  an  opinion  on  this  amendment. 
I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  John  Nolan, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  saying  that 
the  Treasury  has  reviewed  the  amend- 
ment and  agrees  with  it  and  recommends 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  recommendation  that  the  Treasury 
Department  has  made.  It  would  relieve 
to  some  degree  the  burden  on  capital 
gains. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  is  agreeable  to  accepting  it. 
Our  staff  recommends  it.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDUENT   NO.    314 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  (No.  314) . 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  314)  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  514.  line  18,  strike  all  after  tbust 
La^s. — to  page  515,  line  16  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"No  reduction  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  two- thirds  of  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  on  any  Judgment  entered 
against  the  taxpayer  or  In  settlement  of  any 
action  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  In 
the  Sherman  Act  (Act  of  July  2,  1890.  cb. 
647,  26  Stat.  209,  as  amended)  brought 
against  the  taxpayer  under  section  4  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monop- 
olies, and  for  other  purposes,'  approved 
October  15,  1914  (38  Stat.  731;  15  U.S.C.  16), 
by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  in  the  anti- 
trust laws." 

On  page  517,  after  line  22,  Insert  the 
following: 

-(d)(1)  Part  III  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  speclflcaUy  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come) Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of  part  HI  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  — .  TBEBLK  Damage  Payments  Re- 
ceived Under  the  Antitrust 
Laws. 

"  'Gross  income  does  not  Include  two- 
thirds  of  any  amount  received  during  the 
taxable  year  on  any  Judgment  entered  for 
treble  damages  or  in  settlement  of  any  ac- 
tion by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  in  the 
Sherman  Act  (Act  of  July  2,  1890,  ch.  647, 
26  Stat.  209,  as  amended)  brought  by  the 
taxpayer  to  recover  treble  damages  under 
section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  October  15,  1914  (38  Stat. 
731;  15  U.S.C.  15),  by  reason  of  anything 
forbidden  in  the  {vptltrust  laws.' 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
amoimts  received  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  extend  the 
action  that  the  Finance  Committee  has 
recommended  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  moneys  paid  as  a  result  of  an 
antitrust  treble  damage  judgment  or 
settlement. 

The  bill  before  us  allows  the  deduc- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  sums  paid  to  the 
prevailing  party  in  a  Clayton  section  4 
action  for  treble  damages,  provided, 
however,  that  the  civil  action  relates  to 
an  incident  or  transaction  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  Department  of  Jus- 
tice criminal  action  which  has  been  con- 
cluded with  a  conviction. 

This  is  a  desirable  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sums  so  paid  by  businesses 
which  have  offended  the  antitrust  laws, 
but  the  amendment  I  now  offer  would 
not  condition  the  adjustment  on  a  prior 
Department  of  Justice  action. 

Whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful criminal  prosecution,  the  firm 
against  which  the  civil  judgment  had 
been  rendered  would  not  be  permitted  to 
deduct  two-thirds  of  that  sum. 

Earlier  in  the  proceedings,  I  inserted 
m  the  Record,  imder  date  of  November 
26,  at  page  35905,  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  Printed  there  Is  the  amend- 
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ment  which  is  now  before  us.  Addition- 
ally, the  day  before,  as  I  recall,  which 
would  be  November  25,  I  sent  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  which  included  an  ex- 
planation of  this  amendment. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment would  exclude  from  taxable  income 
two-thirds  of  the  payment  to  a  plain- 
tiff who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
treble  damage  judgment.  This  second 
feature  of  the  amendment,  however,  be- 
comes effective  only  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  with  respect  to  amounts 
received  after  that  date. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  it  is  not  inap- 
propriate to  achieve  a  socially  desirable 
end  through  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
itself.  We  have  on  many  occasions  used 
the  Code  for  that  purpose.  This  admit- 
tedly would  seek  to  make  more  effective 
the  discipline  of  antitrust  statutes  on 
business  practices  by  way  of  antitrust 
treatment. 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  314 
would  be  a  substitute  for  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 903  of  the  tax  bill  which  relates  to 
the  tax  deductibility  of  treble  damage 
payments  by  defendants  in  private  suits 
for  antitrust  violations.  This  amend- 
ment also  would  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come of  plaintiffs  the  penalty  part  of  the 
judgment  in  such  cases. 

We  recall  the  shocking  price-fixing 
cases  against  the  manufacturers  of  elec- 
trical equipment  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  Philadelphia  in  1962  and  1963. 
Following  the  indictments  some  2000 
private  damage  suits  were  filed  by  States, 
cities,  TVA,  and  private  power  companies 
claiming  damages  from  the  price  fixing 
by  the  equipment  manufacturers.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Clayton  Act  requires  the 
court  to  treble  the  actual  damages  in 
such  cases. 

The  courts  have  frequently  considered 
this  trebling  of  the  actual  damages  as 
a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  As  late  as  19S5  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue V.  Glenshaw  Glass  Co.,  348  U.S.  426 
treated  the  trebled  part  of  the  judgment 
as  a  penalty. 

These  court  decisions  are  in  line  with 
the  purpose  of  section  4  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  That  purpose  was  and  is  to  serve  as 
an  additional  deterrent  to  antitrust  vio- 
lations. Assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  in 
the  form  of  trebled  damages  is  Indeed 
a  deterrent. 

It  is  important  to  note  tliat  section  4 
assessed  the  penalty  without  reference 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  prosecution  by  the 
Government.  It  is  punishment  of  the 
restraint  or  monopolizing  of  trade  entire- 
ly separate  and  apart  from  the  penalties 
provided  in  the  Sherman  Act.  The  pen- 
alty is  the  result  of  private  action  for 
damages  caused  to  private  parties  by  the 
restraints  or  monopolizing. 

Tills  is  important  to  remember  be- 
cause it  is  the  essence  of  the  difference  in 
my  amendment  and  section  903  as  now 
written  with  respect  to  taxes  to  be  paid 
by  the  defendants  in  such  private  cases. 

But  first  let  me  explain  the  need  for 
this  in  the  tax  bill.  In  1964,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  issued  a  formal  ruling 
at  the  request  of  some  of  the  defendants 
in  the  Philadelphia  electrical  equipment 
cases.  The  ruling  64-224,  held  that  all  of 


the  treble  damage  judgment  in  a  section  4 
private  suit  was  deductible  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  exp>enses  of  doing  business. 

This  ruling  was  a  reversal  of  the 
Service's  informal  rulings  prior  to  1964. 
It  seemed  to  ignore  the  very  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  punishment  fixed  in  sec- 
tion 4.  By  allowing  the  penalty  to  be 
deductible  as  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
pense of  doing  business,  thtis  greatly 
reducing  the  statutory  punishment  for 
law  violation,  it  runs  contrary  to  general 
public  policy.  It  further  violated  our 
speciflc  national  policy  against  restraints 
of  trade  and  monopoly  by  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  civil  penalty  for  such  violations 
and  removing  much  of  the  deterrent  ef- 
fect of  section  4. 

Since  1964,  I  have  undertaken  in  each 
Congress  to  restore  the  effectiveness  of 
section  4  by  reversing  this  Internal  Rev- 
enue ruling.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
restoring  the  penalty  in  section  4  with- 
out regard  to  or  being  dependent  on  pros- 
ecution by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  was  the  effect  of  section  4  prior  to 
the  tax  ruling  and  it  cannot  be  restored 
to  its  full  and  intended  effectiveness 
without  reversing  in  full  the  tax  ruling. 
In  brief,  the  result  of  the  ruling  was  to 
short  circuit  the  policy  and  law  on  anti- 
trust enforcement  as  Congress  had  writ- 
ten it. 

Section  903  as  now  written  would  re- 
verse the  tax  ruling  only  in  those  cases  of 
private  damage  judgments  under  section 
4  which  follow  criminal  Judgments  ob- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Section  903  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
tax  ruling  in  cases  where  the  Department 
had  not  criminally  prosecuted  or  filed 
only  a  civil  case  or  took  no  action  at  all. 

Section  903  would  reverse  the  tax  rul- 
ing in  only  a  small  number  of  antitrust 
violations.  It  ignores  or  thwarts  the  vital 
purpose  of  section  4;  namely,  to  create 
an  additional  arm  of  enforcement 
through  private  action  and  a  deterrent 
to  violations. 

Section  903  would  apply  only  in  cases 
in  wliich  the  Department  has  criminally 
prosecuted  and  collected  criminal  penal- 
ties which  might  include  a  jail  term  as 
well  as  a  fine.  Those  are  t^e  cases  in 
which  private  treble  damage  cases  are 
least  needed.  My  amendment  would  re- 
verse the  tax  nihng  in  full  and  restore 
the  effectiveness  of  section  4  to  the  de- 
gree that  Congress  intended. 

This  amendment  would  make  one- 
third  of  the  treble  damage  judgment 
deductible  by  the  defendant  for  income 
taxes.  This  would  represent  th#  amount 
paid  by  him  as  actual  damages  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  other  two- thirds  of  the 
Judgment  representing  the  penalty  as- 
sessed by  law  for  the  antitrust  violation 
would  not  be  deductible.  The  penalty  of 
section  4  would  not  be  lessened  and  the 
deterrent  to  violations  through  private 
action  again  would  be  fully  effective. 

Amendment  No.  314  would  also  restore 
the  inducement  to  private  suits  to  en- 
force the  Sherman  Act.  Section  903  as 
written  does  nothing  on  this. 

The  amendment  would  remove  from 
gross  income  of  the  plaintiff  in  antitrust 
treble  damage  judgments  two-thirds  of 
the  judgment.  One-third  would  be  in- 
cluded in  gross  income.  The  two- thirds 
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would  again  be  considered  as  a  penalty 
for  a  law  violation.  This  was  generally 
believed  to  be  the  law  until  the  Glenshaw 
case  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1955.  Even 
at  that  time  the  lower  court  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
held  the  penalty  was  not  income.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  section  22(a) 
of  the  tax  law  defining  gross  income  as 
"income  from  any  source  whatever"  did 
not  exclude  "money  received  as  the  puni- 
tive two- thirds  of  a  treble-damage  anti- 
trust recovery." 

My  amendment  would  conform  the 
definition  of  gross  income  to  that  gener- 
ally understood  prior  to  the  1955  decision. 
It  would  thereby  restore  the  inducement 
to  private  plaintiffs. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  support 
amendment  No.  314.  It  is  of  national  im- 
portance. If  each  of  you  could  have  sat 
with  me  through  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee's many  hearings  on  the  growth 
of  industrial  concentration  in  our  econ- 
omy you  would,  I  believe,  agree  with  me 
on  the  need  for  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tive antitrust  enforcement.  This  can  be 
greatly  sdded  by  private  action. 

This  amendment,  just  as  section  4, 
does  not  place  any  burden  on  the  public. 
It  shifts  the  tax  burden  from  the  public 
to  the  law  violators  where  it  should  be. 
It  gives  the  Treasury  the  money  the  tax 
ruling  took  away.  It  carries  out  the  na- 
tional policy  against  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies of  trade.  And  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  every  such  act  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act  is  a  criminal  offense, 
whether  or  not  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice prosecutes. 

Objection  is  made  that  we  should  not 
attempt  to  achieve  such  goals  by  use  of 
tax  provisions.  But  Congress  has  used  a 
tax  effect  to  accomplish  a  nontax  social 
purpose  in  many  instances — depletion, 
interest  equalization,  investment  credit — 
are  a  few  examples.  This  is  not  a  valid 
objection  to  the  amendment  if  it  is  oth- 
erwise meritorious.  And  I  have  outlined 
its  merits  and  value. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  we  would 
extend,  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  constructive  action  that  the 
committee  Itself  has  taken  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Surely. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HART.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  amendment  should 
be  defeated,  Mr.  President.  It  seeks  to 
disallow  income  tax  deductions  for  the 
amounts  paid  by  a  defendant  in  any  ac- 
tion in  which  a  treble  damage  judgment 
or  settlement  is  paid. 

It  also  provides  that  two-thirds  of  any 
such  payment  is  not  to  be  included  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  recipient 
thereof. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  achieve 
proper  perspective,  we  ought  to  note  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  committee 
bill   providing   for   nondeductibility   of 


treble  damage  assessments  and  pay- 
ments made  thereimder  after  conviction 
in  criminal  prosecutions,  and  also  that 
conviction  must  occiu-  after  January  1, 
1970.  So  it  should  be  stated  at  the  out- 
set that  the  question  at  hand  is  not 
whether  offenders  against  antitrust  laws 
should  be  punished;  it  is  not  whether 
they  should  be  treated  leniently  or  In  a 
more  favored  way  than  other  law 
violators. 

The  antitrust  law  violator  should  be 
punished.  It  should  be  by  a  penalty  In 
keeping  with  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 
It  should  be  such  that  it  will  operate  as 
a  deterrent  for  others  as  well  as  the  vio- 
lator as  to  future  or  further  violations.  It 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  principles 
and  application  of  sentencing  which  have 
evolved  through  generations  In  this  field 
and  in  the  general  field  of  sentencing. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  briefly,  for  the  piUTXjse  of 
again  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  agree  to  a  time  limitation  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  rather  that  that  request 
were  postponed  imtil  after  he  has  made 
his  statement. 

The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  from  the 
time  of  its  passage  to  the  present  has 
provided  criminal  penalties,  and  properly 
so.  From  time  to  time  these  sanctions 
have  been  reviewed  and  changed.  Pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  right  now  is  another 
measure  which  seeks  to  substantially  in- 
crease maximum  fines — from  $50,000  to 
$500,000,  a  tenfold  increase. 

This  Senator  introduced  that  bill.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  administration. 

It  is  hoped  the  Congress  will  approve 
it  soon. 

The  method  of  sentencing  sought  by 
this  amendment  does  not  have  any  of  the 
provisions  of  virtuidly  all  of  our  criminal 
laws — namely,  a  judge  to  apply  a  pun- 
ishment to  fit  the  crime  or  offense,  with 
a  range  of  upper  and  lower  limits  de- 
pending on  the  seriousness  of  the  crime, 
the  record  of  the  accused  in  similar  situ- 
ations, and  the  impact  the  pimishment 
will  have  upon  him  and  those  about  him, 
and  upon  the  public. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  now,  there- 
fore, is  not  whether  an  antitrust  offender 
should  be  pmiished  but  whether  the 
method  and  degree  of  pimishment  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  amendment  is 
proper,  desirable,  and  fair. 

In  the  Tellier  case,  decided  about  3 
years  ago,  the  opinion  read  in  part: 

We  start  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Is  a  tax  on  net  income, 
not  a  sanction  against  wrong-doing.  This 
principle  has  been  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
tax  statute  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  proposed  amendment  seeks  to 
make  of  the  income  tax  a  method  and  a 
course  whereby  punishment  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  offender — the  violator  of 
the  antitrust  laws — through  the  income 


tax  statutes,  and  that  is  not  good  legisla- 
tion. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  discourage  settlement  of  such 
treble  action  suits ;  thus  further  clogging 
court  dockets  which  are  already  over- 
crowded. Thus  enforcement  would  be 
impaired. 

Third,  the  penalty  provided  is  ex- 
cessive. Considering  the  corporate  tax 
rate  currently  applicable,  the  approval 
and  passage  of  this  amendment  would 
result  in  a  sixfold  burden,  not  a  three- 
fold burden. 

Fourth,  the  penalty  resulting  from 
nondeductibility  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
lated to  the  seriousness  of  the  offense 
committed. 

Finally,  the  penalty  would  often  be  un- 
fair and  harsh  because  of  difficulty  of 
determining  when  the  antitrust  law  is 
applicable  and  when  it  is  violated. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  deducti- 
bility of  treble  damage  payments  has  a 
long  history. 

That  history  was  made  chiefly  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  rightly 
so  because  the  provision  providing  treble 
damages  is  a  part  of  the  antitrust 
statute. 

Any  proposal  for  a  change  in  that  law 
should  originate  in  that  committee  where 
due  consideration  can  be  given  to  the 
entire  context  and  purpose  of  the  statute 
involved. 

That  is  not  the  case  here.  The  Senate 
is  asked  to  consider  a  feature  of  anti- 
trust law  in  the  debate  and  action  on  a 
tax  measure. 

This  is  most  unfortunate  and  unfair. 

The  income  tax  law,  I  repeat,  should 
not  be  used — or  rather  abused — to  pun- 
ish wrongdoing.  Criminal  laws  and  pen- 
alties should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

A  basic  tenet  of  income  tax  law  is 
that  "ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses"  are  deductible. 

Treble  damage  pasmients  are  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses.  They 
have  been  held  and  treated  as  such  for  a 
long  time;  and  they  have  been  deducti- 
ble on  that  basis  for  a  long,  long  time. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  described  the 
treble  damage  provision  as  a  "remedial 
provision  for  redress  of  private  injuries 
in  several  decisions  (Eastman  Co.  case, 
273  U.S.  359,  373.  Also  U.S.  v.  Cooper 
Corp.,  312  U.S.  600,  608) . 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  judicial 
authority  supports  the  proposition  that 
treble  damages  provisions  are  compensa- 
tory in  nature,  not  punitive.  Yet,  the 
amendment  seeks  to  put  treble  damages 
in  the  same  class  as  fines  imposed  upon 
conviction  in  a  criminal  action. 

Pines  are  not  tax  deductible.  The 
amendment  seeks  to  make  damage  judg- 
ments not  deductible,  and  have  them  oc- 
cupy the  same  relationship  in  the  tax 
picture  as  fines. 

Therefore  this  question  can  well  be 
put,  Mr.  President:  Why  discriminate  in 
this  field  by  depriving  this  type  of  dam- 
age of  its  deductible  classification?  There 
are  many  decisions  in  many  causes  that 
are  in  effect  similar,  if  not  identical,  to 
treble  damage  payments,  which  are  de- 
ductible and  would  remain  so,  notwith- 
standing the  approval  of  the  Hart 
amendment. 
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And  the  basis  of  their  deductibility  Is 
that  they  are  held  to  be  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  single  out  treble  damages  com- 
pensatory cases  said  not  treat  other  situ- 
ations in  like  maimer. 

There  are  many  examples  of  similar 
and  even  identical  cases.  For  example,  I 
cite  the  payment  of  treble  damages  in 
price  ceiling  violations  imder  the  Price 
Control  Act.  That  was  a  circuit  court 
case,  second  circuit  court. 

In  the  instance  of  multiple  damages 
paid  to  an  employee  for  violation  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  that  was  held 
to  be  deductible  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  settlement  of  a  judgment 
against  a  taxpayer  for  fraud  was  deduct- 
ible as  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expense.  That  is  a  ninth  circuit  case. 

In  the  Tellier  case,  decided  in  1966  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
a  taxpayer  was  convicted  of  fraud  in  the 
sale  of  securities.  That  is  cei-tainly  as 
venal  a  crime  or  offense  as  the  violation 
of  the  Antitrust  Act.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  fine  was  not  deductible,  but 
that  $22,000  paid  as  attorneys'  fees  were 
deductible. 

And  it  was  in  that  case  that  the  opin- 
ion read  in  part: 

We  start  wltb,  the  proposition  that  the 
Federal  income  tax. is  a  tax  on  net  income, 
not  a  sanction  against  wrong-doing.  This 
principle  has  been  firmly  Imbedded  in  the 
tax  statute  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  proposed  amendment  seeks  to  vio- 
late that  principle  and,  worse  yet,  to  vio- 
late It  in  only  one  instance  and  disregard 
it  in  numerous  similar  and  even  identical 
situations. 

Tlie  amendment  is  unconscionable 
because  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine when  the  law  Is  violated.  It  Is 
difQcult  to  determine  in  which  cases  that 
are  prosecuted  criminally  it  would  ap- 
ply. It  would  apply  to  all  cases  in  which 
treble  damages  are  awarded.  The  im- 
conscionable  nature  arises  from  the  fact 
that  a  business  firm  may  subject  itself  to 
treble  damage  action  even  though  it  has 
made  every  effort  to  avoid  antitrust  vio- 
lations. 

Here  is  one  very  spectacular  example. 
Back  in  1926  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court 
approved  as  valid  a  consignment  ar- 
rangement for  merchandise.  That  Is  the 
General  Electric  Co.  case  in  272  United 
States  476.  The  use  of  that  contract  did 
not  violate  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Court 
held.  That  was  In  1926. 

Mr.  President,  in  1966,  40  years  later, 
after  the  economy  and  commerce  in  this 
Nation  had  In  large  measure,  and  over 
a  tremendously  larger  sector  of  trans- 
actions of  this  nature,  been  based  upon 
and  operated  upon  the  validity  of  that 
type  of  consignment  arrangement,  the 
Supreme  Court  changed  its  mind. 

The  Supreme  Court  sustained  an  ac- 
tion by  a  service  station  operator  against 
an  oil  company  for  treble  damages.  And 
it  held  that  a  consigiunent  contract,  par- 
allel to  the  1926  situation,  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act. 

If  that  situation  would  be  repeated, 
*nd  it  will  be  because  the  examples  are 
so  numerous,  any  company  or  taxpayer 
basing  his  operations  on  what  is  as  good 
»uthori^  as  any— the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court — would  be  caught  in  the 


proposition  of  paying,  not  treble  dam- 
ages, but  damages  that  would  consist  of 
a  sixfold  increase. 

There  are  other  examples.  I  refer  to 
the  White  Motor  Co.  case,  and  also  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ruling  on 
newspaper  advertising  of  retail  druggists. 
There  a  bulletin  was  released  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  saying  that 
this  type  of  newspaper  advertising  is  not 
valid  and  violates  the  antitrust  law.  In 
reply  to  that,  and  in  short  order,  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  came  out  with  a  ruling  saying, 
"This  type  of  new^japer  advertising  is 
valid,  and  it  does  not  violate  the  anti- 
trust law." 

What  Is  a  businessman  to  do  under 
those  circumstances?  He  has  to  proceed 
at  his  own  hazard. 

The  amendment  that  is  proposed  here 
would  say  not  only  that,  but  would  also 
say  that  if  one  has  guessed  wrong,  then 
he  will  pay  a  sixfold  burden  instead  of 
the  treble  damages  that  are  now  pro- 
posed. 

Yet,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
Impose  a  mandatory  penalty  in  such 
an  instance,  a  pimltive  action  making 
the  treble  damages  equivalent  to  a  fine 
paid  to  the  Government — ^that  Is,  they 
would  be  nondeductible  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business. 

Situations  for  punitive  damages  should 
be  provided  In  criminal  statutes  with  op- 
portunity for  the  court  to  exercise  the 
same  kind  of  judgment  as  to  severity  as 
in  other  criminal  cases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  now  a  bill  calling  for 
an  increase  In  Sherman  Act  violation 
fines,  raising  the  maxlmima  from  $50,000 
to  $500,000.  That  is  a  tenfold  increase 
over  what  It  is  today. 

Deterrents  in  these  cases  can  be  ade- 
quately exercised  and  will  have  a  proper 
deterrent  effect  upon  those  who  had 
contemplated  conduct  that  would  be 
criminal  in  character  In  this  field. 

And  there,  of  course,  would  enter  the 
committee  amendment.  There  would  be 
a  criminal  trial.  And  there  would  have 
to  be  a  conviction  and  a  sentence  before 
the  nondeductibility  would  attach  to  the 
treble  damages  which  are  awarded  later 
on  in  a  civil  suit. 

So  we  have  some  sense  In  that  part 
and  some  protection  against  the  harsh- 
ness which  otherwise  would  be  visited 
upon  the  business  of  commercial  firms  of 
the  Nation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment depends  on  Inherently  uncertain 
enforcement  factors.  Its  provisions  are 
not  sufficiently  related  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  related  and  pertinent  offense. 

It  Is  intrinsically  unfair  and  should  be 
rejected. 

The  amendment  would  militate 
against  another  well  Imbedded  principle 
of  antitrust  law  that  has  been  the  case 
ever  since  antitrust  law  was  enacted 
originally,  and  that  is  that  the  settle- 
ment of  cases  should  be  encouraged. 

The  Imposition  of  nondeductibility  on 
treble  action  csises  will  force  defendants 
In  those  cases  to  engage  in  protracted 
and  extensive  and  expensive  litigation. 
They  would  have  no  other  recourse 
whatsoever. 

And  because  of  the  nature  and  the 


harshness  of  the  penalty  that  would  be 
imposed  upon  them,  with  the  protract- 
ing of  these  lawsuits,  with  their  multi- 
plication, and  their  Increase  in  number, 
the  already  overcrowded  courts  would  be 
clogged  even  further,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  antitnist  cases,  but 
also  for  all  other  purposes. 

This  is  not  the  time.  This  is  not  the 
way.  This  is  not  the  fashion  in  which  we 
should  consider  penalties  for  antitrust 
violators. 

The  income  tax  law  ought  not  to  be 
prostituted  with  that  end  and  with  that 
goal  in  mind. 

That  is  exactly  the  attonpt  that  is 
being  made.  The  amendment  should  be 
rejected. 

We  ought  to  consider  criminal  penal- 
ties that  are  this  severe  and  this  harsh 
in  the  proper  fashion  when  we  could  ap- 
ply the  rule  that  goes  with  penology,  a 
rule  that  will  have  some  purpose  in  get- 
ting at  the  matter  of  sentencing. 

We  should  not  do  that  in  this  meat 
cleaver  way. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  are  willing  to 
agree  to  a  time  limitation  of  10  or  IS 
additional  minutes  to  the  side.  Would 
that  be  agreeaUe? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  would 
be  on  objecticm  on  my  part.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  made  a  full  explana- 
tion of  his  potition. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  there  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  any  of  our  colleagues  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
speak  briefly  on  this  amendment 

The  House  bill  did  not  have  any  item 
rdating  to  this  particular  feature.  The 
Senate  bill  included  a  provision  which 
would  disallow  as  deduc^ons  fines  and 
penalties  paid  to  the  Government  for 
violations  of  any  law  and  a  provision 
which  would  disallow  deductions  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  amounts  paid  as  treble  dam- 
ages for  criminal  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  In  1965,  at  the  direction  of 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  our  staff  did 
a  detailed  study  of  this  entire  area. 

Part  of  the  report  reads  as  follows: 

Under  the  bUl  there  would  have  to  be  a 
convlotion  in  a  crimlnja  prosecution  before 
deductions  would  be  denied  for  treble  dam- 
age payments  under  the  antltmst  laws  and 
bribes  and  klekb«cka  of  other  than  public 
officials.  Kxcept  wbere  p«yxnenta  to  the  pub- 
lic offlclala  are  Involved.  It  appean  Tindeatr- 
able  that  a  revenue  agent  be  permitted  to 
determine  whether  a  taxpayers'  payment  to 
a  third  party  Is  In  violation  of  a  law.  If  an 
agent  la  granted  such  authority,  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  payment  is  disallowed  unlees  the 
taxpayer— carrying  the  burden  of  proof — ea- 
tabllshes  In  ooiut  that  he  Is  innocent  of  the 
violation.  It  is  understood  that  tbtu  la  the 
preaent  position  of  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Service.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  taxpayer 
had  been  convicted  In  a  criminal  proceeding, 
he  was  protected  by  the  requirement  that 
the  prosecutor  must  prove  him  guUty  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  In  such  a  case  It  Is  dear 
that  the  taxpayer's  payment  waa  In  violation 
of  the  pubUc  policy  involved. 

That  is  a  provision  of  the  Finance 
Committee  bill.  It  appeared  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  it  would  be  dan- 
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gerous,  indeed,  to  set  up  a  system  that 
would  encourage  lawsuits.  If  A  sued  B 
and  won  tliat  lawsuit,  B  could  not  de- 
duct his  losses,  and  A  would  not  have  to 
report  his  gains  In  other  words,  he 
would  win  a  lawsuit  and  have  tax-free 
income.  I  think  that  is  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous policy. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  provides,  and 
it  goes  even  beyond  that.  It  makes  it 
retroactive  to  a  degree  that  if  a  cause 
of  action  arose  before  this  bill  becomes 
law  and  a  recovery  is  made  after  this 
bill  is  signet*  into  law,  the  same  situa- 
tion would  arise.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing more  dangerous  than  to  say  to  a 
taxpayer,  "You  go  out  and  sue  some- 
body, and  ir  you  recover  a  judgment, 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  income  taxes  on 
what  you  collect,  and  the  man  you  re- 
covered from  cannot  deduct  his  ex- 
penses." 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  close  loopholes  for 
taxpayers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  crea- 
tion of  this  nonreportable  income  in  the 
case  of  recipients  creates  a  loophole  of 
gigantic  proportions,  and  it  would  be 
available  to  literally  thousands  of  people 
engaged  in  business,  even  if  there  were 
no  criminal  conviction  of  the  defendant 
In  the  original  instance,  as  a  hard-core 
antitrust  law  violator. 

Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  think  it  would  create  a  new 
loophole. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

If  the  Senator  will  conclude  his  re- 
marks, and  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  concluded,  and  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  does  not  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment, that  concludes  our  argument. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment at  €:  10  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  ready  to  vote  now. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Georgia  over- 
states the  extent  to  which  the  sums  paid 
would  be  nondeductible.  Only  two-thirds 
would  be  nondeductible,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  recipient  would  be  exempt 
from  the  payment,  that  would  be  true 
with  respect  to  only  two-thirds.  But  he 
is  correct  in  saying  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  encourage  law- 
suits. This,  indeed,  is  a  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Given  the  limitations  of  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  a  most  effec- 
tive salutary  plus  in  antitrust  enforce- 
ment would  be  the  self-help  road  of  civil 
damages.  That,  in  my  book,  is  what  sec- 
tion 4  had  in  mind.  I  think  we  will  ad- 
vance antitrust  enforcement  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and,  rather 
than  It  being  an  objection,  I  think  it 
is  an  argument  for  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  salute  the 


Senator  from  Michigan  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  what  is  a 
gross  injustice;  namely,  permitting  the 
treble  damages  in  antitrust  actions  to 
be  assessed,  in  reality,  on  the  taxpayers 
as  a  whole  by  having  them  deducted  as 
a  business  expense. 

While  I  recognize  the  injustice  of  this 
practice,  I  feel  compelled,  nevertheless, 
to  vote  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  him  earlier. 

My  concern  centers  on  the  fact  that  in 
purely  civil  treble  damage  cases,  the 
amendment  can  be  applied  retroactively. 
I  am  not  concerned  about  those  cases 
where  civil  action  follows  a  criminal 
prosecution,  but  the  Senator  goes  one 
step  further  and  covers  treble  damages 
in  purely  civil  cases  that  originated  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment. 

Again,  I  salute  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  being  a  watchdog  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  vote  now 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 25 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Moss 

Church 

Kennedy 

Muskle 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Nelson 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Proxmlre 

Gravel 

McOovem 

Yarborougta 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Hughes 

Metcalf 
NATS— 66 

Aiken 

Dole 

HolUngs 

Allen 

Domlnick 

Hrusk* 

AUott 

Eastland 

Javlts 

Baker 

Ellender 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Bayh 

Ervln 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Long 

Bennett 

Pong 

MathUks 

Bible 

Ooodell 

McClellan 

Boggs 

Gore 

MUler 

Brooke 

Orlffln 

Montoya 

Byrd.  Va. 

Giumey 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Case 

Harris 

Pearson 

Cook 

Hartke 

Percy 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Curtis 

Holland 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smith,  111. 

Thurmond 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Saxbe 

Spong 

Williams,  N.J. 

Schwelker 

Stennis 

Williams,  Del. 

Scott 

Stevens 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Smith,  Maine 

Talmadge 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Symington 

PvUbrlght 

Mundt 

Tydings 

So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  and  Mr.  LONG  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    351 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
th,-^  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  it  be  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  a  40- 
minute  limitation  on  his  amendment, 
when  it  is  called  up,  with  20  minutes  for 
each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Inform  the  Senate  that  the 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  with 
30  minutes  to  a  side,  if  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  amendment  No.  351  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided,  30  minutes 
to  a  side,  to  be  handled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  and  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  351  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  420,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  9  on  page  421. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  No.  351,  to  HJl.  13270 
would  delete  from  the  tax  bill  a  provision 
which  would  exempt  certain  gas  pipeline 
contracts  from  the  repeal  of  the  7  per- 
cent investment  tax  credit. 

One  of  the  most  significant  tax  reform 
proposals  contained  in  H.R.  13270  is  the 
repeal  of  the  7  percent  investment  tax 
credit.  It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the 
Investment  tax  credit  has  long  since  out- 
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lived  any  usefulness  that  it  might  have 
ever  had  and  is  now  nothing  more  than 
a  vast  loophole  through  which  the  Gov- 
ernment loses  billions  of  taxable  dollars 
each  year. 

H.R.  13270  provides  for  the  permanent 
repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit  in 
the  case  of  property  acquired  or  con- 
struction which  is  begun  after  April  18, 
1969.  However,  to  avoid  economic  injus- 
tice to  those  taxpayers  who  have 
commenced  construction  or  acquired 
property  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
entered  into  before  April  18,  1969.  the  bill 
specifically  exempts  such  taxpayers  from 
the  repeal  of  the  investment  credit  and 
makes  the  credit  available  to  them.  This 
Is  a  fair  and  reasonable  exemption  since 
It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try to  penalize  those  who  in  good  faith 
have  relied  on  existing  laws. 

Unfortunately,  H.R.  13270  does  not  stop 
with  this  one  justified  exemption  from 
the  general  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit.  There  has  also  been  inserted 
into  H.R.  13270  a  special  exemption 
for  gas  pipeline  contracts  which  can- 
not be  justified  on  any  basis  except  that 
Its  proponents  desire  additional  special 
treatment  for  an  industry  which  is  al- 
ready specially  protected  and  specially 
favored  by  our  laws.  The  exemption  to 
which  I  refer  may  be  found  on  page  420, 
at  line  21  of  H.R.  13270  and  provides: 

(B)  Where,  In  order  to  perform  a  binding 
contract  of  contracts  In  effect  on  April  18, 
1969,  (i)  the  taxpayer  Is  required  to  con- 
struct, reconstruct,  erect,  or  acquire  prop- 
erty specified  In  any  order  of  a  Federal  regu- 
latory agency  for  which  application  was  filed 
before  April  19,  1969,  (ii)  the  property  Is  to 
be  used  to  transport  one  or  more  products 
under  such  contract  or  contracts,  and  (ill) 
one  or  more  parties  to  the  contract  or  con- 
tracts are  required  to  take  or  to  provide  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  products  to  be  trans- 
ported over  a  substantial  portion  of  the  ex- 
pected useful  life  of  the  property,  then  such 
property  shall  be  pre-termlnatlon  property. 

On  its  face  this  seemingly  innocuous 
language  would  not  appear  to  be  a  vehi- 
cle for  serving  special  interest.  However, 
on  closer  examination  it  is  clear  that  the 
only  purpose  for  this  provision  is  to  grant 
to  certain  gas  pipelines  a  special  privilege 
in  dealing  with  the  investment  tax  cred- 
it which  no  other  industry  or  taxpayer  in 
America  has. 

The  taxpayers  in  my  State  and  in 
other  States  are  paying  through  the  nose 
in  income  taxes  to  grant  special  privi- 
leges to  29  companies  by  granting  them 
a  largess  of  $49  million. 

To  appreciate  the  necessity  for  strik- 
ing this  insidiously  clever  provision  from 
HJl.  13270,  it  is  Important  to  under- 
stand: First,  the  nature  of  a  gas  pipe- 
line contract;  second,  why  there  is  no 
reason  for  a  special  treatment  of  these 
contracts;  and,  third,  the  history  of  the 
gas  pipeline  industry  and  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

A  gas  pipeline  contract,  unlike  the 
other  contracts,  to  which  the  exemption 
from  the  repeal  date  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  applies,  is  not  a  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  capital  goods,  but  is  a 
contract  for  service  or  supply.  That  is, 
the  gas  pipeline  contract  obligates  the 
company  to  supply  Its  customers  with  a 
specified  number  of  imits  of  natural  gas. 
Nowhere  in  this  contract  between  the 


company  and  the  customer  does  the  gas 
pipeline  company  obligate  itself  to  build 
or  expand  its  facilities  to  perform  the 
contract.  However,  section  7C  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  requires: 

No  natural-gas  company  w  person  which 
will  be  a  natural-gas  company  upon  com- 
pletion of  any  proposed  construction  or  ex- 
tension shall  engage  In  the  transportation 
or  sale  of  natural  gas,  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission,  or  undertake  the 
construction  or  extension  of  any  facilities 
therefor,  or  acquire  or  operate  any  such  fa- 
cilities or  extension  thereof,  unless  there  Is 
In  force  with  respect  to  such  natural-gas 
company  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Issued  by  the  Commission  au- 
thorizing such  acts  or  operations  .  .  . 

Therefore,  until  the  FPC  grants  the 
gas  pipeline  company  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  the 
company  cannot  lawfully  fulfill  its  con- 
tract to  the  customer.  Thus,  the  certifi- 
cate is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a  valid 
binding  gas  pipeline  contract. 

In  determining  whether  to  grant  a  cer- 
tificate to  a  gas  pipeline  company,  the 
FPC  takes  into  consideration  whether 
the  proposed  expansion  in  service  is 
physically  and  economically  feasible.  The 
FPC  will,  and  often  does,  allow  a  gas 
pipeline  company  to  withdraw  its  appli- 
cation for  a  certificate  upon  a  showing 
of  just  cause.  The  "just  cause"  for  which 
an  application  may  be  withdrawn  might 
well  include  a  showing  by  the  company 
of  a  loss  in  profits  by  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit. 

In  other  words,  If  they  cannot  make  a 
profit  on  their  investment,  they  can  get 
the  order  rescinded. 

Furthermore,  the  regulations  of  the 
FPC  afford  a  company  with  a  way  of 
having  the  application  dismissed  by  the 
FPC.  Section  157.12  of  the  FPC  regula- 
tions provides  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
showing  of  good  cause,  "failure  of  an 
applicant  to  go  forward  on  the  date  set 
for  hearings  and  present  its  full  case  in 
support  of  its  application  will  constitute 
grounds  for  summary  dismissal  of  the 
application  and  the  termination  of  the 
proceedings."  Therefore,  without  show- 
ing just  cause,  an  application  can  be 
dismissed  by  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
gas  pipeline  company. 

I  pc>int  out  that  there  is  no  binding 
contrcct.  They  have  applications  pend- 
ing. Tliey  can  play  them  like  the  keys  of 
a  piano.  They  can  let  them  die  or  pursue 
them  by  the  diligence  with  which  they 
pursue  them  or  by  the  lack  of  diligence 
with  which  they  pursue  them.  So  they  do 
not  have  binding  contracts.  Until  that 
certificate  is  issued  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  they  are  not  boimd  to  do  it. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  gas  pipe- 
line companies  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  economic  hardships  as  taxpayers 
who  have  bound  themselves  contrac- 
tually to  construct,  reconstruct,  or  ac- 
quire property. 

They  do  not  have  to  acquire  or  recon- 
struct the  property  unless  they  want  to, 
because,  unless  they  diligently  pursue  It, 
they  will  not  have  that  obligation,  and 
they  are  not  under  the  same  obligation 
other  taxpayers  are. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  without  the 
certificate  of  public  necessity  the  gas 
pipeline  company  is  not  contractually 
bound  to  do  anything.  This  gives  the  gas 
pipeline  company  the  right  to  have  the 


benefit  of  the  investment  tax  credit  for 
contracts  that  it  may  void  at  will. 

They  have  an  option  to  construct  or 
not  to  construct.  It  is  not  like  a  binding 
contract. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  tjrpe 
of  special  advantage. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  these 
gas  pipeline  contracts  are  not  binding  on 
the  company  in  the  absence  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  necessity  and  convenience. 
Tlius,  this  special  exemption  is  not  Jus- 
tified. Are  Uiere  any  economic  reasons 
for  this  special  treatment?  A  review  of 
the  facts  clearly  reveals  that  the  answer 
is  "No." 

The  gas  pipelines  are  strong'  and  fi- 
nancially healthy.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  operations  in  America  which  is 
guaranteed  a  profit  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  the  one  utility  group  whose  rates 
charged  for  natural  gas  are  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  so  as 
to  assure  them  a  reasonable  profit.  So 
they  are  going  to  have  their  profit  with- 
out the  investment  credit.  The  rates 
charged  for  natural  gas  are  regulated  by 
the  FPC  so  as  to  assure  the  gas  pipe- 
lines a  reasonable  profit  each  year.  Very 
few  other  industries  in  America  can  be 
assured  that,  year  in  and  year  out,  they 
will  be  operating  in  the  black. 

Since  1958,  the  revenues  and  assets  of 
the  gas  pipeline  companies  have  doubled. 
According  to  a  recent  industrial  survey 
conducted  by  Standard  &  Poor's,  the 
revenues  of  gas  pipeline  companies  are 
expected  to  reach  new  highs  in  1969. 
The  American  Gas  Association  estimates 
that  gas  sales  in  1969  will  reach  152,650 
million  therms.  This  Is  an  increase  of 
5.7  percent  from  1968. 

The  outlook  for  future  growth  is  also 
quite  encouraging.  The  American  Gas 
Association  estimates  an  increase  in  sales 
of  6  percent  for  each  year  from  1967  to 
1980.  By  1985,  gas  utilities  sales  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  356  bilUon  therms.  This 
is  an  increase  of  144  i>ercent  from  the 
amount  of  gas  sold  in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bylr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  How  much  time 
do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  only  10  minutes  of  his  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  In 
suldition  to  the  increase  in  sales,  the 
rate  of  return  to  the  companies  is  also 
Increasing.  At  present,  the  rate  of  re- 
turn on  old  contracts  is  between  6^  to 
6%  percent.  However,  the  FPC  recently 
granted  one  company  an  annual  rate  of 
return  of  TA  percent.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  applications  pending  before 
the  FPC  which  request  returns  of  8  to 
8'/^  percent. 

The  alleged  purpose  behind  the  en- 
actment of  the  investment  tax  credit  in 
1962  was  that  it  would  encourage  busi- 
ness investments  in  new  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  plain  facts  reveal  that 
the  large  gas  pipelines  companies  never 
needed  enactment  of  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit;  the  large  gas  pipe- 
line companies  did  not  suffer  from  lack 
of  growth,  because  they  could  already 
raise  their  rates  enough  to  pay  for  any 
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replacement   of    equipment,    and    they 
never  suffer  from  lack  of  growth. 

From  1957  to  1961,  the  net  investment 
in  gas  utility  plants  rose  from  $6  to  $8 
billion.  After  the  enactment  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  the  net  investment 
in  gas  utilities  plants  grew  at  about  the 
same  rate.  $8  to  $10  billion.  It  did  not 
need  the  stimulus  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  to  get  them  to  grow.  This  clearly 
shows  that  the  investment  tax  credit  was 
not  needed  to  stimulate  growth. 

The  whole  history  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  the  large  gas  pipeline 
companies  has  been  one  of  special  and 
unjustified  favoritism  over  other  com- 
panies in  our  economy. 

To  begin  with,  the  gas  pipeline  was 
allowed  the  7-percent  credit  whereas 
the  other  major  public  utilities  were  al- 
lowed only  3  percent.  What  was  the  rea- 
son for  this?  I  submit  that  the  only  rea- 
son for  it  was  the  strength  of  the  gas 
pipeline  industry's  lobby. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
taken  to  get  order  not  be  charged  out  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

May  we  have  order,  please? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  again  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  to  re- 
store order  not  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  will  continue. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Furthermore, 
the  FPC  is  prohibited  by  a  1964  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  from 
treating  a  reduction  in  income  tax,  aris- 
ing from  the  investment  tax  credit,  as  a 
reduction  in  the  gas  pipeline  cost  for 
determining  rates. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  there  is  a  provision  that 
they  cannot  treat  a  reduction  in  income 
tax  credit  as  a  reduction  in  the  gas  pipe- 
line cost  for  determining  rates. 

Thus,  a  gas  pipeline  company  is  free 
either  to  retain  the  tax  savings  for  rein- 
vestment or  payments  to  stockholders, 
or  pass  along  the  tax  savings  to  its  cus- 
tomers in  the  form  of  volunteer  rate  re- 
ductions. It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  FPC  in  1967  alone,  more  than  94  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  generated  and  uti- 
lized by  gas  pipeline  companies  from 
that  investment  tax  credit  was  retained 
by  the  companies  and  less  than  6  per- 
cent passed  on  to  the  consiuner  by  rate 
reductions. 

They  just  took  that  7  percent  and  put 
it  In  their  pockets. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  not  the 
Senator  recall  that  when  we  passed  the 
investment  tax  credit  law,  we  expressly 
provided  in  that  law  that  it  was  intended 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  new 
transportation  facilities?  Not  just  pipe- 
lines, but  railroads,  airlines,  and  other 
transportation  facilities  got  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit.  We  specifically 
said,  in  section  207 — depending  on 
whether  you  look  at  the  House  bill  or 


the  Senate  biU  it  was  section  207(e)  (2) 
or  202(e)  (2)— that  It  was  Intended  that 
they  be  permitted  to  keep  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  to  encourage  them 
to  improve  the  transportation  facilities 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  just  pointed  out,  gas  pipeline  companies 
already  have  built-in  protection  in  that 
they  are  guaranteed  a  profit  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Those  com- 
panies were  building  and  expanding 
rapidly  before  the  investment  tax  credit 
was  ever  instituted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  they  would 
have  cut  the  activity  down.  It  would  have 
gone  down. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  conclusion 
is  too  speculative.  The  facts  reveal  that 
these  companies  were  experiencing  rap- 
id growth  when  the  investment  tax  credit 
was  first  passed. 

This  provision  of  H.R.  13270,  which  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  eliminate.  Is 
the  sort  of  special  interest  legislation 
which  has  generated  the  present  demand 
for  tax  reform  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Our  people 
are  tired  of  carrying  the  greater  portion 
of  this  Nation's  tax  burden  while  their 
own  elected  representatives  write  special 
exemptions  Into  the  tax  laws  for  big 
business. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
challenged  the  91st  Congress  to  reform 
this  Nation's  tax  laws.  They  expect  their 
interest  to  come  first  for  a  change.  Spe- 
cial exemptions  and  favortism  for  these 
companies  that  are  sound  financially  is 
not  needed— I  have  no  prejudice  against 
gas  pipelines,  we  need  them;  they  per- 
form a  vital  service:  my  State  produces 
a  lot  of  gas,  and  we  need  a  market  for 
it.  I  remember  when  flares  burned  all 
over  Texas  and  there  was  no  market  for 
the  gas.  However,  today  these  companies 
are  doing  very  well.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  11  million  people  of  my  State  are 
more  entitled  to  tax  relief,  than  the  29 
companies  who  would  get  the  $40  million 
largesse  under  this  provision. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  turn  its  attention  to  problems  and 
needs  of  average  Americans.  These 
people  cannot  afford  expensive  lobby- 
ing efforts  to  get  their  point  of  view 
across.  They  must  depend  on  us  to 
represent  them.  I  hope  we  will  show 
them  that  we  are  concerned  by  closing 
this  loophole. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  remedying  this  inequity.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  applications  for 
certificates  for  public  convenience  and 
necessity  pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  April  18,  1969,  was 
$611,874,000.  As  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
property  subject  to  the  investment  tax 
credit,  it  would  be  $570  million.  This 
means  that  approximately  $40  million 
would  be  available  to  these  29  companies 
under  the  provision  in  the  House  and 
committee  bills. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

In  repealing  the  investment  tax  credit, 
the  House  of  Representatives  wrote  Into 
its  bill  the  provision  that  the  Senator 
seeks  to  strike.  This  is  r.ot  something  the 
Senate    Finance    Committee    did.    The 


House  did  It.  We  thought  they  were  right, 
and  so  we  did  not  change  it. 

Let  me  explain  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Here  is  a  situation  where  a  pipe- 
line signs  a  contract  with  its  customer 
to  deliver  more  gas  to  that  customer.  The 
customer  can  be  a  city  or  some  other 
unit  of  government.  This  is  a  binding 
contract  to  deliver  more  gas.  Let  us  say, 
just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  deliver  twice  as 
much  gas  as  they  are  delivering  now  be- 
cause of  industrial  expansion  and  a 
population  increase  in  the  area. 

When  tha*-  contract  is  signed,  it  is  a 
binding  contract  on  the  pipeline  to  de- 
liver, and  on  the  customer  to  take,  the 
additional  gas  that  will  bs  transported. 
The  pipeline  company  is  then  bound  to 
apply  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  permission  to  loop  its  pipeline,  to 
use  the  term  by  which  that  is  usually 
referred  to.  To  loop  the  pipeline  means 
to  lay  another  pipeline  alongside  the 
one  already  m  place.  But  with  that 
binding  contract  in  effect,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion looked  at  the  rates  to  b3  charged, 
the  desirability  of  the  service,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it — the  pipeline  company  cannot 
back  out  of  that  contract,  and  neither 
can  the  city  or  other  governmental  unit. 
They  are  both  bound  by  their  contract. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  approves 
the  contract,  and  then  the  pipeline  com- 
pany must  construct  theadditional  pipe- 
line. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  com- 
mitted to  build  the  pipeline,  subject  only 
to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  that  is  a  binding  contract. 
The  same  thing  would  apply,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  other  types  of  contracts.  Under 
an  ordinary  contract  to  erect  a  plant 
on  a  plantsite,  if  a  contract  was  in 
effect  prior  to  April  18.  the  company 
would  be  eUgible  to  receive  its  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  because  the  company  in 
making  its  plans,  was  relying  on  the  tax 
law  as  of  the  time  it  signed  the  contract 
in  determining  whether  its  investment 
would  be  profitable  or  unprofitable. 

If  you  are  considering  buying  a  piece 
of  land,  and  you  have  an  option  to  buy 
it,  the  option  will  say  that  the  seller  must 
provide  good  title,  and  he  might  even 
have  to  go  to  court  to  cure  his  title  In 
order  to  deliver.  It  might  be  subject  to 
that  condition,  but  it  is  a  binding  con- 
tract which  every  court  recognizes. 

There  are  other  parallel  situations  in 
this  bill,  and  in  every  case  where  this 
type  of  adjustment  was  asked,  we  gave 
it  to  those  who  asked  for  it.  Let  me  point 
out  some  of  the  situations  we  had.  Keep 
in  mind,  the  Senator  wants  to  strike 
what  the  House  of  Representatives  did, 
and  what  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee agrees  with  in  the  House  bill.  We  did 
not  even  amend  this  section. 

Let  us  talk  about  some  of  the  things 
we  did  in  committee.  The  committee 
heard  testimony  from  coal  industry  rep- 
resentatives which,  in  effect,  said,  'I 
have  signed  a  contract  to  deliver  coal. 
That  means  I  will  have  to  open  this  coal 
mine,  and  in  order  to  open  the  coal  mine 
and  dehver  the  coal,  I  wiU  have  to  ac- 
quire machinery." 

The  committee  considered  this  si*"*' 
tion  to  involve  a  binding  contract  which 
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makes  it  necessary  to  acquire  additional 
machinery  in  order  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tion. In  treating  this  as  a  binding  con- 
tract we  acted  in  the  same  way  that 
Congress  did  in  1966  when  it  suspended 
the  credit. 

The  aircraft  companies  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  to  state  that  they 
have  binding  contracts  to  deliver  a  new 
type  of  airplane.  In  order  to  deliver  the 
airplanes,  they  must  acquire  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  to  manufacture  the 
airplanes,  otherwise  the  planes  cannot 
be  delivered.  The  price  charged  for  the 
planes  was  dependent  on  what  it  would 
cost  to  acquire  the  machinery,  assuming 
availability  of  the  investment  credit,  to 
manufacture  them.  That  provision  is 
right  here  in  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  is 
not  seeking  to  do  a  thing  about  that.  The 
House  saw  that  the  problem  existed  with 
regard  to  Lockheed  Aviation  Corp.,  and 
they  wisely  took  care  of  that  problem  by 
providing  a  carefully  phrased  transi- 
tional amendment. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  right.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  looked  at  the 
House  proposal,  found  that  McDonnell- 
Douglas  had  exactly  the  same  problem — 
technically  different,  but  exactly  the 
same  in  justice  and  equity — and  we 
added  an  amendment  to  provide  the 
same  transitional  adjustment. 

An  adjustment  was  made  for  contracts 
to  build  a  new  type  of  oceangoing  ship, 
which  will  carry  loaded  barges  aboard 
the  ship,  and  the  barges  are  used  to  de- 
liver the  product  to  the  final  customer. 
There  was  the  contract  for  the  ship — no 
problem  there — but  the  contract  had  not 
yet  been  signed  for  all  of  the  barges,  be- 
cause they  did  not  require  as  long  a  lead- 
time.  But,  the  ship  would  be  of  no  use 
without  the  special  barges  to  go  aboard 
that  type  of  ship.  The  House  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  decided  that  this  is  a 
transitional  situation  to  which  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  should  apply. 

There  also  was  a  problem  with  regard 
to  a  contract  to  build  a  shopping  center. 
That  provision  was  in  the  1966  law  to 
suspend  the  credit  where  someone  had 
signed  a  contract  to  lease  space  in  a 
shopping  center.  The  shopping  center 
had  to  be  built  in  order  to  provide  the 
space. 

The  contract  is  signed  to  provide  space 
in  a  shopping  center  which  does  not 
exist,  but  which  is  going  to  be  leased.  Let 
us  say  the  lessee  is  supposed  to  move  into 
that  space  on  the  1st  of  next  year,  or  in 
6  months.  The  shopping  center  owner  has 
not  signed  a  contract  with  the  man  who 
Is  going  to  build  it,  but  he  has  signed  a 
contract  to  provide  the  space  for  the 
lessee  to  move  into.  He  has  no  choice  but 
to  build  the  shopping  center. 

In  this  case,  a  contract  was  signed 
which  leaves  no  choice  with  regard  to 
the  second  contract. 

That  principle  was  followed  consist- 
ently. We  treated  them  all  the  same  in 
that  respect. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
seems  to  have  difficulty  with  respect  to 
pipeline  companies.  However,  when  we 
passed  the  investment  tax  credit,  we  said 
that  it  applied  to  pipeline  companies  as 
well  as  any  other  company. 

When  we  voted  for  the  Investment 
credit  we  were  providing  this  incentive 


for  the  railroads,  and  for  the  airlines,  and 
for  the  truckers,  and  for  anybody  in  any 
line  of  transportation  or  any  other  in- 
dustry to  make  it  more  profitable  for 
them  to  modernize  their  plant  and 
equipment,  and  to  improve  their  service. 
We  said  it  was  an  incentive  to  all  in- 
dustry, not  just  pipelines.  We  said  that 
everybody  would  get  this  investment 
credit  as  an  incentive  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can economy  more  productive  and  Amer- 
ican industi-y  more  competitive  in  world 
markets. 

When  we  considered  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit  we  treated  them  all 
the  same  in  common  justice  and  common 
equity.  We  have  not  discriminated  against 
anybody.  Everybody  and  every  company 
who  is  bound  and  committed  as  of 
April  18,  1969,  to  build  a  plant  or  acquire 
a  machine  or  equipment,  if  thay  have  a 
binding  commitment  that  reqiMres  them 
to  perform,  would  not  be  prevented  from 
receiving  the  investment  tax  credit  under 
the  Finance  Committee  bill.  The  com- 
mittee applied  the  same  principle  to 
every  similar  situation. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  could  be  just 
and  fair. 

To  adopt  the  Senator's  amendment,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  extremely  un- 
fair, particularly  after  we  had  accepted 
this  principle  and  extended  it  to  other 
situations  which  the  Senator  would  not 
challenge  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  from  the  Senator's 
statement  that  everybody,  not  just  the 
transportation  segments  of  our  economy, 
but  everybody  who  is  obUgated  in  some 
way  prior  to  April  18,  1969,  to  do  some 
building  or  expanding,  would  still  have 
the  investment  tax  credit  pertain  to  him? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make 
it  more  explicit.  Many  witnesses  who 
came  before  the  Fmance  Committee 
testified  that  they  had  a  binding  con- 
tract that  require  them  to  acquire  some 
machinery  or  build  something  on  which 
they  expected  to  receive  an  investment 
tax  credit  in  order  to  perform  the  con- 
tract. The  fact  that  they  had  not  signed 
a  binding  contract  for  the  machinery 
should  not  deny  them  the  benefit  of  the 
Investment  credit  In  this  situation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  go  a  little  further.  I  did  not  use  the 
term  contract.  I  used  the  word  "obliga- 
tion." In  other  words,  if  they  are  obli- 
gated to  move  forward,  do  I  vmderstand 
that  situation  applies  whether  it  is  a 
manufacturing  plant  or  a  transportation 
industry  or  communication  industry  or 
whatever  industry  it  might  be? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  applies  generally  to 
many  different  situations.  However,  It  is 
not  drafted  to  apply  to  everything.  It 
could  not  be.  We  drafted  it  to  apply  to 
those  situations  directed  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  put  it  this  way,  if  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  were  standing  on  the  floor  and 
offered  an  amendment  and  said.  "Look. 
You  did  not  seem  to  know  of  this  situa- 
tion. However,  in  addition  to  the  situa- 
tions you  provide  for.  we  have  a  situation 
in  Alabama  which  Is  slightly  different 
that  you  have  not  covered." 

We  would  say,  "Well,  fine.  Offer  an 
amendment  because  we  have  done  this 
for  others  who  have  a  similar  problran." 

So,  we  would  put  a  provision  in  the 


language  of  the  bill  to  take  care  of  this 
situation. 

We  have  been  consistent  in  that  we  did 
not  draft  our  language  to  go  beyond  the 
type  of  problems  directed  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

We  tried  to  provide  fair  and  equal 
treatment.  When  it  was  called  to  our  at- 
tention that  the  House  had  provided  for 
Lockheed  but  not  the  McDonnell-Doug- 
las, we  said,  "Let's  apply  the  provision  to 
McDonnell-Douglas  equally  as  well  be- 
cause the  situations  are  the  same."  We 
took  different  language,  but  the  prob- 
lem was  the  same. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  explanation.  I  should  like  to 
make  this  further  comment.  I  believe 
the  first  time  the  recommendation  was 
made  to  (Congress  for  some  kind  of  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  it  was  made  in  a 
report.  There  was  a  study  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  The  study  was  made 
in  1952,  and  the  Senator  was  a  member 
of  that  committee. 

I  have  always  believed  in  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  I  believe  In  it  strongly. 
And  I  say  very  frankly  that  I  think  the 
action  in  repealing  the  investment  tax 
credit,  even  with  these  exceptions,  may 
be  necessary  on  a  short-range  basis,  but 
on  a  long-range  basis,  I  think  it  is  bad.  I 
think  it  is  shortsighted.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  an  investment  credit  allowance. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  Industrial 
countries  In  the  world  do  have  one  and 
have  one  much  greater  than  we  have 
had. 

I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the 
economy  will  be  strong  enough  so  that 
we  can  reestablish  a  good  investment 
credit  provision. 

I  would  hate  very  badly  to  see  us  re- 
peal it,  even  though  we  are  not  happy 
with  the  manner  in  which  we  had  to 
handle  it  a  few  years  ago  when  we  voted 
to  suspend  it  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
and  then  reinstate  it. 

If  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing at  this  time,  I  would  rather  not 
see  it  done  away  with,  which  would 
naturally  make  it  more  difficult  to  re- 
instate. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  have  in  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  allowance.  We  ought  to 
have  some  regard  for  what  other  indus- 
trial countries  do. 

By  the  way,  let  me  say  this:  I  recently 
talked  with  the  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  chemical  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  this  country,  and  he  told  me 
that  his  company  was  building  a  big 
plant  in  Germany,  a  tremendous  plant. 
I  was  impressed  by  what  he  said  to  me. 
He  said,  "I  hate  to  do  it,  but  I  can't  keep 
from  doing  it.  Over  there  they  give  me  a 
40-percent  investment  credit.  In  addi- 
tion, they  lend  the  money  on  very  liberal 
terms,  and  they  also  have  an  export 
subsidy." 

That  is  what  we  are  up  against  In 
trying  to  sell  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield.  — 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  familiar  with  our  situation 
in  Alaska.  We  have  a  pipeline  that  three 
companies  agreed  to  build.  They  are  not 
required  by  any  order  to  build  It.  They 
agreed  with  one  another  to  build  it.  It 
Is  all  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  even  though 
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it  is  800  miles  long.  Therefore,  they  did 
not  make  any  application  to  the  FPC. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  state- 
ment of  policy,  which  I  think  is  very 
fair,  they  would  have  to  have  had  an 
agreement  with  a  third  party  to  deliver 
the  oil  in  order  to  qualify  as  this  gas 
pipeline  qualifies  to  deliver  the  gas. 

Am  I  correct  that  this  is  tlie  only  thing 
that  differentiates  our  Alaskan  pipeline, 
the  reason  why  our  Alaskan  pipeline  was 
left  out,  as  compared  with  the  Texas 
pipeline? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  ai'e  two  differences. 
One  is  that  you  have  to  have  the  con- 
tract to  deliver.  Also,  this  amendment 
requires  that  the  equipment  that  is  going 
to  be  needed  must  be  specified.  Neither  of 
those  requirements  could  be  met  by  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  intend  to  call  up  an 
amendment  in  a  little  while,  depending 
upon  the  outcome  of  this  amendment,  as 
the  chairman  knows.  But  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  invitations  to  bid  were 
let  out  in  February  of  this  year  and  that 
we  are  actually  proceeding  on  a  pipeline, 
whereas  the  Texas  pipeline  may  not  be 
built  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  was  hoping  the  Senator 
would  not  ask  me  to  debate  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  in  comparison  with  these  pipe- 
lines. We  will  face  that  pipeline  when  we 
get  to  it^^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wanted  to  get  the 
facts  with  regard  to  this  pipeline.  Is  there 
any  property  that  has  been  ordered  for 
this  pipeline?  Have  they  ordered  the 
steel? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  pipelines  to  which  we 
are  making  reference  in  this  provision 
involve  situations  where  there  is  a  bind- 
ing contract  to  deliver  the  gas,  where  the 
equipment  that  will  be  needed  is  speci- 
fied in  an  application  that  is  subject  to 
Federal  Power  Commission  approval, 
and  where  the  contract  for  constructing 
the  pipeline  cannot  be  signed  until  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  approves  it. 
Sometimes  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion is  slow  in  approving  these  things. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  examples  given  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  of  coal 
mines,  of  manufacturing  airplanes,  of 
building  a  shopping  center  have  no  rele- 
vancy to  the  amendment  under  consider- 
ation. They  are  not  cases  in  point. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  gas  pipeline  companies  that  are 
public  utilities  and  are  guaranteed  a 
profit  by  the  Federal  law.  These  rates  are 
fixed  so  as  to  assure  them  a  profit.  So  all 
the  nonutility  examples  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  Just  beg  the  point.  They  sim- 
ply are  not  relevant. 

I  say  that  the  law  and  the  facts  are 
against  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

On  page  240  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  last  paragraph,  appears  an 
example : 

An  example  of  the  type  of  case  covered  ' 
by  this  provision  would  be  a  situation  where*-i 
a  company  has  entered  Into  a  binding  con- 
tract to  buy  or  sell  fuel  and  Is  required  to 
construct  a  new  pipeline  or  add  capacity 
through  an  existing  pipeline  in  order  to 
transport  such  fuel. 


Mr.  President,  that  contract  is  binding 
only  when  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion enters  an  order  granting  the  com- 
pany a  certificate.  My  amendment  is  di- 
rected at  cases  where  no  certificate  has 
been  granted,  therefore  the  company 
c£in,  at  will,  withdraw  or  let  lapse  its  ap- 
plication. Consequently,  this  gives  them 
the  right  to  determine  in  the  future 
whether  they  will  create  a  binding  coi;i- 
tract.  Those  contracts  to  sell  fuel  are 
not  binding  if  the  company  does  not  ob- 
tain permission  to  build  or  expand  its 
facilities.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowl- 
edge that  often  they  do  not  push  these 
applications.  In  such  event  it  is  automat- 
ically dismissed. 

Consequently  it  takes  a  definition  of 
law  created  by  this  bill  to  create  the  idea 
that  these  are  binding  contracts  when 
in  reality  they  are  not.  They  are  not 
binding,  because  without  this  definition 
in  the  bill,  if  the  general  binding  con- 
tract provision,  would  not  apply  to  these 
contracts.  If  they  had  a  truly  binding 
contract  before  April  18  why  would  they 
need  this  provision?  I  submit  that  they 
would  not  have  to  write  this  special  pro- 
vision into  the  law  if  these  contracts 
were  in  fact  binding.  In  truth,  they  are 
not  binding.  Since  they  are  not  binding, 
this  provision  is  necessary  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

When  the  Investment  tax  credit  was 
passed,  it  was  hoped  that  the  profits 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
However,  94  percent  of  the  amounts 
generated  and  utilized  by  these  compa- 
nies from  the  investment  tax  credit  are 
retained  by  these  companies,  and  less 
than  6  percent  is  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers in  rate  reductions. 

I  have  no  prejudice  against  these  pipe- 
lines. I  recall  30  years  ago  when  the  skies 
of  Texas  were  red  at  night  with  gas 
wasted,  and  we  wanted  and  needed  the 
pipelines.  They  give  us  a  market  and  an 
opportunity  to  sell  the  gas  produced  in 
Texas.  Much  of  the  byproducts  of  oil 
were  then  burned  in  the  air  without  the 
pipelines.  But  I  say,  on  behalf  of  the 
other  11  million  people  of  Texas,  it  is  not 
right  to  have  29  companies  make  con- 
tracts after  the  date  of  this  law  and  get 
this  $40  million  benefit  and  while  other 
millions  of  taxpayers  in  my  State  reach 
down  into  their  meager  earnings  and 
savings  and  pay  a  high  price  for  gas 
from  these  companies  who  obtain  this 
tax  break. 

The  law  says  that  if  you  have  a  bind- 
ing contract  on  April  18,  1969,  you  are 
protected.  They  do  not  have  binding  con- 
tracts, and  that  is  why  they  need  a 
special  provision  in  the  law  to  continue 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  CZPFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  Twelve  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  page  241 
of  the  report  is  smother  example.  The 
same  basic  principle  is  applied  over«pid 
over: 

An  example  of  the  type  of  case  covered  by 
this  pro\'lsion  would  be  a  situation  where 


a  person  is  obligated  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  to  build  an  Industrial  gas  plant— 

Tliat  is  usually  a  plant,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  uses  coal  to  manufacture 
gas — 

which  is  specified  In  the  contract  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Industrial  gas  to  a 
steel  cr  crfemlcal  company.  Another  example 
of  a  type  of  case  covered  by  this  provision 
would  be  a  situation  where  a  coal  company 
must  acquire  equipment  (Including  Items 
such  as  a  bulldozer  which  removes  over- 
burden) In  order  to  carry  out  a  binding 
contract  under  which  the  company  is 
obligated  to  open  new  coal  mines  on  specified 
mineral  properties. 

We  proceeded  upon  the  very  principle 
which  was  applied  similarly  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  concerns  where  the  same 
principle  was  equally  applicable.  It  would 
be  extremely  inappropriate  to  deny  the 
same  consideration  to  pipelines  when 
they  are  bound  to  construct  the  pipelines 
to  deliver  more  gas.  When  they  negoti- 
ated their  contract  with  the  city  they  had 
in  mind  the  prices  they  could  charge 
under  the  assumption  that  they  would 
receive  the  investment  tax  credit. 

That  is  a  binding  contract  subject  to 
Federal  Power  Commission  approval.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  to  deny  those 
pipelines  that  consideration,  when  the 
same  principle  has  been  extended  to  ev- 
erybody else  who  had  a  similar  problem. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  expressly  asked  the  Treasury 
when  they  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, "Do  you  approve  of  this  par- 
ticular provision  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  with  regard  to  pipelines?" 

The  Treasury  said,  "We  approve  of  it." 

It  is  because  the  principle  was  ap- 
proved and  agreed  to  by  the  Treasury 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  committee  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  that  we 
extended  it  to  other  similar  situations. 

Those  cases  are  equally  justified,  and 
no  one  has  suggested  that  they  be 
stricken  out.  I  do  not  think  they  will, 
because  the  principle  is  correct.  It  should 
be  extended  to  anyone  who  is  similarly 
obligated  to  construct  something  under  a 
binding  contract,  even  though  there  is  no 
construction  contract  but  there  is  a  con- 
tract that  made  the  construction  con- 
tract necessary  and  from  which  they 
could  not  escape  as  of  April  18. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  if  a 
gas  pipeline  company  has  a  contract  in 
existence  on  April  18,  1969,  with  a  gas 
pipeline  contractor  to  build  a  pipeline, 
they  are  protected  under  the  general  pro- 
vision. This  special  provision  is  not  to 
protect  a  construction  contract.  On  the 
contrary,  this  provision  protects  the  con- 
tract in  which  the  company  must  obtain 
a  certificate  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  to  be  binding.  There  is  no 
obligation  on  the  company  to  fulfill  the 
contract  unless  they  get  the  certificate. 
This  does  not  involve  a  contract  to  build 
a  pipeline.  It  involves  contracts  to  furnish 
or  buy  gas  which  requires  an  order  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  be  enforce- 
able. Whether  or  not  they  get  that  order 
depends  on  whether  or  not  they  ask  for 
it.  Many  times  these  applications  lie  over 
at  the  FPC  for  years  without  action.  I 
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am  familiar  with  that  procedure.  They   ling  agreement,  while  they  decide  if  the 
file  the  application  in  order  to  get  ahead  "    "  '  ""  *"  ""         "         *" 

of  some  other  company  and  then,  if  they 
want  to  activate  it,  they  present  their 
evidence.  There  is  nothing  binding  on 
them  at  all. 

The  examples  which  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  read 
from  page  241  of  the  committee  report 
have  no  application  to  my  amendment. 
They  apply  to  construction  contracts. 
That  example  does  not  refer  to  a  public 
utility,  guaranteed  a  profit.  Under  exist- 
ing rates  they  would  probably  get  a  7- 
percent  return. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  other  industry  that  gets 
this  kind  of  prospective  treatment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  advised 
that  is  the  only  industry  in  the  bill  that 
gets  that  prospective  treatment  on  some- 
thing  that  is  not  now  a  binding  contract. 
This  is  a  contract  for  services  and  it  only 
becomes  binding  if  they  later  get  a  per- 
mit from  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
This  do6s  not  refer  to  any  existing  con- 
tract to  build  a  pipeline. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  Senator  from  Texas  In 
his  measure  and  I  ask  to  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  again  that  the  contracts  to 
which  we  are  referring  are  contracts 
that  were  entered  into  by  the  pipeline 
company,  which  will  be  the  seller,  and 
the  city,  which  will  be  the  buyer  of  gas. 
An  application  for  permission  to  con- 
struct the  pipeline  was  filed  with  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  That  specifies  how  big  the 
pipeline  is  to  be,  the  kind  of  pipe  with 
which  it  is  to  be  constructed,  the  size  of 
the  pipe,  the  diameter  and  the  material. 
It  also  specifies  what  kind  of  pipeline 
must  be  built  to  deliver  the  gas.  The 
whole  transaction  is  binding  on  the  buyer 
and  the  seller,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

We  applied  the  same  provision  with 
regard  to  every  Industry  that  showed  a 
similar  problem  and  where  there  was  a 
binding  contract.  We  gave  them  the  same 
consideration  that  was  given  to  them  in 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  point  out,  as  explained  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, this  would  apply  to  a  contrsMit  to 
buy  or  sell  fuel  not  to  a  construction 
contract. 

•  If  one  made  a  contract  and  said.  "We 
will  buy  so  much  fuel  from  you  in  the 
future  if  we  get  a  certificate  from  the 
PPC."  and  then,  they  let  the  contract  Ue 
there  to  see  if  they  could  get  a  contract 
to  sell,  then  all  they  have  is  a  nonbind- 


market  is  good  enough  to  go  through 
with  it.  They  put  their  evidence  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  get 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  certifi- 
cate in  the  future.  Then,  they  make  a 
contract  to  build  the  pipeline.  This  would 
grant  the  investment  credit  where  there 
is  no  contract  to  build  anything  at  all.  It 
is  not  a  contract.  It  is  an  agreement  with 
a  condition  precedent  and  they  control 
whether  that  condition  is  fulfilled,  de- 
pending on  the  diligence  with  which  they 
pursue  our  certificate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  benefit  granted 
to  29  companies.  It  is  a  $40  million  gift 
to  29  companies.  The  record  shows  they 
build  them  when  they  get  the  chance  be- 
cause the  Federal  Power  Commission 
guarantees  a  profit  to  them.  We  submit 
there  is  no  reason  for  this  type  of 
privilege. 

It  is  true  the  committee  did  not  include 
it  in  here.  I  do  not  charge  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  Including  the  provision 
in  the  bill.  I  believe  that  If  the  provision 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  originally  they  would  have 
turned  it  down.  This  was  Inserted  in  the 
other  body  over  the  objection  of  a  Rep- 
resentative from  my  State.  He  opposed 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  again,  let 
me  say  that  we  are  talking  about  firm 
and  binding  contracts  subject  only  to 
the  approval  of  a  regulatory  commission 
that  under  the  laws  has  to  approve  the 
contract  before  It  can  be  carried  out. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  bind- 
ing contracts  that  require  delivery  of  the 
gas  and  the  equipment  was  specified  the 
committee  felt  that  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  had  not  yet 
approved  the  construction  of  the  pipeline 
needed  to  carry  out  the  contract  should 
not  foreclose  the  pipeline  companies 
from  getting  an  investment  credit  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  a  matter  of 
justice  and  equity. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  that  every  other 
company  that  presented  a  similar  prob- 
lem was  given  the  same  consideration. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
voice  my  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Texas.  It 
eliminates  a  part  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  which  must  be  retained  if  we 
are  to  treat  gas  transmission  companies 
fairly. 

Simply  stated,  the  committee  merely 
provided  a  transition  period  for  the  ap- 
plication of  new,  increased  taxes  which 
will  result  from  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit.  What  the  Rnance  Committee 
has  done  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  a  situation  where  a  business  attempt- 
ing to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's imderstanding  of  what  is  in 
the  national  interest  is  penalized  by  gov- 
ernment action. 

We  will  have  forced  the  pipeline  com- 
panies to  wait  for  FPC  approval  before 
expanding  operations  on  the  one  hand, 
and  then  imposed  a  tax  on  them  while 
they  wait.  This  does  not  strike  me  as  fair 
no  matter  how  you  look  at  it. 

This  is  no  loophole,  Mr.  President.  The 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee,  ex- 


amined the  circimistances  imder  which 
pipelines  would  be  granted  the  transition 
and  wrote  very  "tight"  provisions  into 
the  bill  which  restrict  the  use  of  the 
credit  appropriately. 

Now  It  has  been  argued  that  we  should 
oppose  the  transition  rules  because  the 
7  percent  investment  tax  credit  never 
should  have  been  extended  to  regulated 
industries  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not 
happen  to  agree,  Mr.  President,  but  even 
if  it  were  so  we  should  not  eliminate  the 
transition  rules. 

The  fact  is  that  the  tax  credit  was  ex- 
tended to  regulated  industries.  They  were 
not  wrong  or  somehow  immoral  to  make 
use  of  it.  Their  Justified  reliance  on  the 
credit,  and  their  sillowance  for  It  In  cal- 
culating expansion  plans  should  not  be 
punished  merely  because  the  tax  credit 
was  repealed  while  they  were  waiting  for 
Government  approval. 

The  conmiittee  bill  protects  a  com- 
pany or  individual  who  had  become 
obligated  to  purchase  or  construct  equip- 
ment in  order  to  perform  a  binding  con- 
tract but,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the 
approval  of  a  Federal  regulatory  agency, 
had  not  entered  into  a  binding  contract 
to  purchase  or  construct  the  equipment 
necessary  to  complete  the  contract.  Such 
a  taxpayer  who  had  bound  himself  as 
fully  as  was  within  his  power  and  who 
was  forced  to  await  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  agency  before  pro- 
ceeding to  purchase  or  construct  the 
equipment  should  not  be  penalized  simply 
because  he  was  subject  to  such  regula- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  when  the 
Federal  approval  is  determined  'ipon  a 
finding  that  the  contract  and  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  the  equipment 
necessary  for  its  performance  are  re- 
quired by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "equity"  has 
been  bandied  about  quite  a  bit  in  this 
Chamber  here  lately.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  applied  a  little  of  it  and  rejected  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  wUI 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  pemaitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendm^it  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4293)  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports; 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7491)  to  clarify  the  liability  of  na- 
tional banks  for  certain  taxes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9163)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  certain  real 
property  in  the  Chickamauga  and  Chat- 
tanooga National  Military  Park,  Ga., 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13763)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  through  34,  and 
39  through  41  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein;  and  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


j-  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13270),  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  ready  to  yield  back 
his  time,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  On  this  question 
.^the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
■?  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
-  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative) .  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiCHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syionctgn)  ,  the 


Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  5 1 ,  as  follows : 
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TEAS— 36 

Aiken 

Hart 

Moss 

Allen 

HolUngs 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Case 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

McOee 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McQovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Goodell 

Metcalf 

WUllams,  Det 

Gore 

Mondale 
NAYS— 51 

Yarborough 

Allott 

Fannin 

Miller 

Baker 

Pong 

Montoya 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Packwood 

Boggs 

Ourney 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Saxbe 

Cooper 

Holland 

Scott 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Curtis 

Javlts 

Smith.  111. 

Dodd 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Domlnlck 

Long 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Math  las 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Sparkman,  against. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 


NOT  VOTING — 11 


Anderson 
Pulbright 
Ooldwater 
Harris 


McCarthy 
Mundt 
Pastore 
Russell 


Symington 
Tydings 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Yarborough's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  amendments  which  are  highly  tech- 
nical. They  have  been  discussed  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
the  Treasury,  they  are  both  acceptable. 
I  would  like  to  send  them  up  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  their  immediate  considera- 
tion, but  before  I  do  so,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  I  offered  an  amendment  pertain- 
ing to  the  Alaska  pipeline.  After  exam- 
ination of  the  code,  section  49(b)(1), 
the  committee  report,  and  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  staff,  I  would  like  to 
withdraw  that  amendment.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  withdraw  it  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that   the   pending 


amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Murphy. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  object.  I 
want  to  hear  what  it  is. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  303,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
in  this  subsection,  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a  distri- 
bution of  stock  (or  rights  to  acquire  stock) 
made  or  considered  as  made  before  January  1, 
1991,  with  respect  to  common  stock  If,  ex- 
cept for  this  paragraph,  such  distribution 
would  be  taxable  by  reason  of  the  existence 
of  shares  of  a  class  of  convertible  preferred 
stock  outstanding  on  April  22,  1969,  which 
are  issued  not  later  than  December  31,  1974, 
and  If  the  terms  of  such  convertible  preferred 
stock  provide  that  the  conversion  ratio  there- 
of may  be  increased  or  decreased  dependent, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  market  value  of 
the  stock  into  which  such  preferred  stock 
Is  convertible.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  shares  of  such  con- 
vertible preferred  stock  (even  if  issued  not 
later  than  December  31,  1974)  If  and  to  the 
extent  that  such  shares  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  number  of  shares  of  common  stock 
outstanding  on  April  22,  1969,  but  In  no  event 
more  than  3,000,000  such  shares." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  permit  a 
company  to  issue  a  limited  number  of 
shares  for  a  limited  period  of  time  in 
order  to  bring  the  total  number  of  pre- 
ferred shares  up  to  a  number  where  the 
stock  would  have  some  chance  of  at- 
tracting enough  interest  on  the  part  of 
institutional  investors  to  enable  the  stock 
to  sell  at  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  it  all  right. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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That  subsection  (e)  (2)  of  section  333  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  election  as  to  recognition  ot  gain  In 
certain  liquidations)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  (2), 
stock  or  securities  acquired  by  a  corporation 
after  December  31,  1953,  solely  in  exchange 
for  stock  jjermitted  to  be  received  under  sec- 
tion 351  without  the  recognition  of  gain  or 
loss,  shall  be  treated  as  acquired  before  De- 
cember 31,  19SS  if  the  period  for  which  the 
stock  or  securities  is  deemed  to  be  held  by 
the  corporation,  determined  by  applying  sec- 
tion 1223(2),  includes  any  pvlod  prior  to 
December  31,  igSS." 

That  subsection  (f)  of  section  333  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
the  election  as  to  recognition  of  gain  in  cer- 
tain liquidation)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  subparagraph  ( 1 ) ,  stock 
or  aecurities  acquired  by  a  corporation  after 
Decetnbex  31,  1953,  solely  In  exchange  for 
stock  permitted  to  be  received  under  section 
351  without  the  recognition  of  gain  or  loss, 
shall  be  treated  as  acquired  before  December 
31,  1953  if  the  i>erlod  for  which  the  stock 
or  focontles  Is  deemed  to  be  held  by  the 
corporation,  determined  by  applying  section 
1233(2),  Incl tides  any  period  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31, 1963." 

The  provision  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
liquidations  occurring  prior  to  January  1, 
1971. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  explain  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  have  been  asked  to  present 
by  the  Senators  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson).  It  is  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  encourage  liquida- 
tion of  personal  holding  companies.  In 
the  State  of  Washington  there  is  a  hold- 
ing oHnpany  that  cannot  qualify  tech- 
nically becaiise  after  the  cutoff  date  of 
Dec«nber  1953  it  acquired  additional 
stock.  TTiis  stock,  however,  was  acquired 
as  a  tax-free  contribution  to  its  capital 
from  a  contributor  who  acquired  that 
stock  prior  to  December  31,  1953. 

Because  of  that  condition,  the  Treas- 
ury has  indicated  that  it  feels  this  minor 
exception  should  be  made. 

Mr.  G<XIE.  Mi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORS.  I  would  like  to  take  a  brief 
moment  to  imy  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guisbed  Senator.  If  he  will  permit  a 
Southern  Baptist  to  so  characterize  him, 
I  would  like  to  describe  him  as  a  (Chris- 
tian gmtleman. 

Mr.  BENIfETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  greatly  appreciates  that  designa- 
tion, but  it  puts  a  tremendous  re^jonsi- 
bility  on  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  try 
to  live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  f  rcMn  Utah. 

The  amqidment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  frcwn  Iowa  (Mr.  Millbr) 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  I  may 
offer  a  conforming  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  dert  read 
the  amendment  as  follows: 


On  page  115,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(7)  Section  60e(e)— S«ctlon  508(e)  ahaU 
not  apply  to  require  Inclusion  in  governing 
Instruments  of  any  provisions  Inconsistent 
with  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  change  anything  in 
the  bill.  It  is  a  conforming  amendment. 
It  has  been  submitted  to  the  staff.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl'lCER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  lay  aside  temporarily  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  ? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  temporarily  for  this 
purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  Page  SM,  line  3,  stitke  out  "19S9"  and 
insert  "1970". 

On  Page  401.  line  9,  strUe  out  "1869"  and 
insert  "1970". 

On  Page  402.  line  6,  strike  out  "1068"  and 
insert  "1970". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  explanation,  yesterday  the  Senate  de- 
leted from  the  bill  the  provisions  with 
reference  to  professional  corporations 
and  a  limitation  on  the  deductible  con- 
tributions that  they  may  make  to  pensibn 
funds. 

Tba«  is  a  similar  limitation  on  con- 
tributi<ms  to  (tension  funds  to  be  found 
in  section  531,  pertaining  to  subchapter 
S  corporations.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  postpone  the  effective- 
ness of  section  531  until  taxable  years 
following  December  31.  1970,  instead  of 
December  31,  1969.  There  has  been  con- 
sultation with  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  with  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  There  appears  to  be  a 
consensus  that  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 531  should  be  set  bade  for  the  same 
reason  that  section  901  was  deleted;  that 
is,  to  allow  the  Treasury  Department 
ample  time  In  which  to  complete  its 
study,  make  its  recommendations,  and 
have  the  Finance  Committee  reccanmend 
such  legislation  as  necessary  in  the  en- 
tire pension  field. 

In  my  statement  of  yesterday  I  re- 
ferred to  the  effect  of  section  531  of  the 
bill.  This  provision  would  impose  a  limit 
of  $2,500  or  10  percent  of  compensation, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser,  on  contributions 
to  qualified  pension  and  pn^t-sharing 
plans  on  behalf  of  shareholder-employees 
of  subchapter  S  corporations.  This  limit 
would  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1969. 

I  concur  in  the  belief  of  the  Treasury 
Department  that  there  are  a  number  of 
matters  in  the  deferred  compensation 
area  which  need  careful  examination  and 
that  a  comprehenslre  review  of  this  area 
is  necessary.  In  order  to  permit  this  re- 


view to  be  imdertaken  in  an  ordeilr 
fashicxi,  the  effective  date  of  section  5S1 
should  be  postponed  for  1  year.  As  I  said 
earlier,  piecemeal  amendments  are  a  poor 
way  to  deal  with  difficult  matters.  "Hie 
postponement  that  I  recommend  will 
afford  us  the  required  time  to  deal  prop- 
erly with  this  and  related  problems. 

I  call  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  postpone  for  1  year  the  re- 
tirement provisions  under  the  new  rules 
for  subchapter  S  corporations.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  matter  would  be  in 
conference  in  any  event,  I  am  willing  to 
take  this  amendment  to  conference.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  take  more  time  to 
study  the  matter  before  it  goes  into  ef- 
fect. I  personally  do  not  object  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  bdieve  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  do, 
either. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  serious  objection  to 
this  proposaL  It  permits  pmfessioiials — 
especially  the  doctors  who  have  larce  in- 
comes— to  be  taxed  as  a  partnership,  but 
still  have  the  benefit  of  corporate  pen- 
sion and  profit-sharing  plans. 

I  do  not  know  why  tlM  Senate  seems 
determined  to  confer  such  undeserved 
tax  reduction  benefits  for  retirement 
plans  of  high-income  taxpayers.  That  is 
not  right. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  simply  cannot  stand  here 
and  let  this  happen  unless  the  Senate  is 
advised.  Iliat  is  aU  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  dealt 
with  the  section  dealing  with  pntfes- 
sional  corporations  yesterday.  Itie  Sen- 
ate, in  its  wisdom,  dieted  that  entire 
section.  Whether  that  was  right  or  wrong 
is  beside  the  point  here.  We  have  a  com- 
parable situation  in  subchapter  S  cor- 
poRttons,  where  Congress,  as  a  national 
policy,  has  adopted  and  maintained  in 
force  a  law  giving  certain  partnership 
■arrangements  a  corporate  quality  and 
cloak  for  certain  purpoaes. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  the  Senate  has  given 
the  professional  corporations  total  de- 
letion, it  would  be  within  the  Senate's 
discretion  and  would  be  consistent  with 
its  decision  yesterday  not  to  delete  the 
subcht^ter  S  corporations,  but  sinu>ly  to 
postpone  the  effectiveness  of  that  aee- 
tion  until  after  December  3 1  of  next  year, 
to  give  the  Finance  Committee  a  chance 
to  receive  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  to 
legislate  on  the  entire  subject. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HRU^^  Surdy. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  is  a  compromise  pre- 
viously discussed,  and  on  which  I  tried 
to  get  agreement  oa  yesterday  with  re- 
gard to  professional  corporations;  and  I 
wish  we  could  have  agreed  to  that  com- 
promise, because  the  failure  to  achlere 
the  compromise  caused  us  to  hare  that 
provision  knocked  completely  out  of  the 
bill. 

The  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
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woiild  be  that  with  regard  to  subchapter 
S  corporations,  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives agrees  to  it,  1  year  from  now 
the  bill  would  become  law  anyway,  and 
we  could  have  a  look  at  It,  and  have  the 
Treasury  make  recommendations  prior 
to  the  time  it  would  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  ad- 
vances the  unusual  logic  that  because  we 
extended  an  undeserved  benefit  yester- 
day, we  should  also  do  so  today. 

I  ask  for  a  rollcall. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pdtlbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are  detained 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  52, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


Allen 

AJlott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Oook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eagleton 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Goodell 

Oora 
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YEAS — 52 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

GrUBn 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Joitffia,  Idaho 

Long 

lilansfleld 

NAYS— 32 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hughes 

Jacluon 

Kennedy 

MagnuBon 


McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Murphy 

Fackwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


McOee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

M068 

Muskie 


Nelson 

Rlblcoff 

WllUamB,  N.J 

Pell 

Saxbe 

WUllams,  Del 

Proxmlre 

Smith,  Maine 

Yarborough 

Randolph 

Talmadge 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Anderson 

Mathias 

Smith,  ni. 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dominick 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Pulbright 

Pastore 

Young,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Harris 

Scott 

So  Mr.  Hruska's  amendment  wsis 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  have  amendment  No.  309 
which  calls  for  certain  types  of  informa- 
tion to  be  included  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury's  annual  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  amendment  No.  309 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  new  section  Is  to  be  added 
at  the  end  of  the  bill : 

"Sec. — .  INFORMATION  To  Be  Included  in  Sec- 
retary's Annual  Report. 

•■(a)  Revenue  Losses. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  Include  In  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  estimates  of  the  losses 
In  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  report  Is  submitted  which  result  under 
the  provisions  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  other  laws  of  the 
United  States  from — 

"(1)  the  exclusion  of  Items  of  Income  for 
purposes  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  such  sub- 
title. 

"(2)  the  deductions  allowed  under  such 
subtitle. 

"(3)  the  deferral  of  the  imposition  of  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  such  subtitle,  and 

"(4)  such  other  special  tax  provisions  in 
such  subtitle  or  In  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection." 
The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  such  report 
only  those  revenue  losses  which  in  his  Judg- 
ment are  significant  and  can  be  ascertained 
with  reasonable  accuracy. 

"(b)  Tax  Expenditures. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  include  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  estimates  of  the  Indirect 
expenditures  made  and  to  be  made  by  the 
Government  through  the  application  and 
operation  of  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  report  is  sub- 
mitted and  for  the  succeeding  two  fiscal 
years.  Such  indirect  expenditures  shall  be 
related,  insofar  as  possible,  to  budget  out- 
lays as  set  forth  In  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  same  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  report  is  submitted.  Such 
Indirect  expenditures  shall  be  based  on  the 
revenue  losses  described  In  subsection  (a), 
but,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  such 
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losses  may  be  qualified  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  very 
information  I  asked  for  was  included  in 
the  1968  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  What  it  deals  with  is 
the  amount  which  the  various  tax  pref- 
erences, and  so  forth,  really  cost  us. 

This  is  a  very  important  question 
which  has  arisen  time  and  time  again 
in  the  debate. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill  a  question.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  Is  now  committed  to 
include  the  same  information  in  all  fu- 
ture reports. 

If  that  is  the  understanding  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  as  well,  there  is  no 
need  for  pursuing  amendment  No.  309- 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  1  believe 
that  to  be  the  case.  And  I  think  it  is  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  entering  into  a  time 
limitation  If  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  be  limited  to  20 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  a 
Senator  in  opposition  to  be  designated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLE:r.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
for  laying  the  amendment  temporarily 
aside  was  to  enable  the  representatives 
of  the  Treasury  staff  to  do  some  work 
on  analyzing  some  further  implications 
in  the  amendment.  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  the  Treasury  repre- 
sentatives believe  that  my  amendment  is 
a  better  approach  than  the  one  in  the 
bill.  Additionally,  It  will  bring  in  $740 
million  of  revenue  as  against  $700  million 
under  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  asked 
for  the  impact  of  this  amendment  on 
corporations  and  individuals.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  estimate  is  that  this 
amendment  would  bring  in  $400  million 
more  revenue  from  corporations  and  $340 
milUon  more  from  individuals — in  just 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  affect  corporations  and 
individuals. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  proposition 
before  the  Senate  is  very  simple.  Are  we 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  the  application 
of  the  pending  bill  to  those  taxpayers 
who  are  paying  no  tax,  for  example,  by 
taxing  them  only  5  percent  on  their  tax 
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preferences,  or  do  we  want  to  do  a  better 
job,  a  more  equitable  job? 

My  amendment  will  tax  them  to  the 
extent  of  10  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  it  is 
inequitable  to  take  those  taxpayers  who 
are  already  paying  a  large  amoimt  of 
tax  in  relation  to  their  tax  preferences 
and  just  add  another  5  percent  on  top  of 
it.  I  propose  to  allow  them  to  deduct  their 
taxes  against  their  tax  preferences  imd 
on  the  balance  apply  a  10-percent  rate. 

As  I  explained  earlier,  the  higher  taxes 
are  in  relation  to  tax  preferences,  the 
greater  the  benefits  under  my  amend- 
ment. The  lower  the  taxes  in  relation  to 
the  tax  preferences,  the  harsher  my 
amendment  is. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  real 
abuses.  The  most  glaring  example  is 
that  of  a  large  corporation  that  pays 
no  taxes  because  of  its  tax  preferences. 
Under  my  amendment,  they  would  be 
taxed  10  percent.  Under  the  pending  bill, 
they  would  be  taxed  only  5  percent,  and 
I  suggest  that  that  is  not  adequate. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  .PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  difference  between 
the  revenues  which  would  be  achieved  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  committee  amendment  are 
virtually  the  same. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  com- 
mittee's 5-percent  minimum  tax  would 
raise  $700  million  and  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
raise  $740  million.  The  figures  are  virtu- 
ally the  same,  within  about  5  percent. 
The  real  question  is.  How  are  we  going 
to  approach  the  question  of  tax-free  in- 
come? 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  an  individual 
with  $100,000  in  taxes  and  another  $100,- 
000  in  tax-free  Income.  Under  the  Miller 
amendment,  he  would  subtract  his  $100,- 
000  In  taxes  from  the  $100,000  In  tax 
preference  income,  and  he  would  have  a 
zero  base  for  the  minimum  tax. 

When  we  apply  the  Miller  amend- 
ment's tax  rate  of  10  percent  to  that  zero 
base,  we  still  get  zero.  So  no  minimum  tax 
would  be  paid  at  all  for  this  individual 
under  the  Miller  amendment.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  however,  he  would  pay  a 
minimum  tax  of  $5,000.  Under  the  pres- 
ent Finance  Committee  bill,  if  he  has 
$100,000  of  taxable  and  has  $100,000  in 
preferences,  he  will  inow  that  he  must 
pay  a  minimum  tax. 

In  fact,  before  the  Miller  cmiendment 
becomes  more  effective  than  the  commit- 
tee bill  in  taxing  what  is  now  tax-free 
income,  the  individual  must  have  twice  as 
much  tax  preference  income  as  the  tax 
he  owes  to  the  Federal  Government.  Only 
at  this  level  and  above  does  the  Miller 
amendment  place  a  more  effective  mini- 
mum tax  on  &n  individual  than  the  pres- 
ent Finance  Committee  approach. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes what  I  think  is  a  very  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  that  is  the  following:  Regard- 
less of  a  person's  taxable  Income,  he  will 
always  pay  5  percent  on  his  tax  loop- 
holes. Of  course,  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
a  progressive  rate  used  In  calculating  the 
minimum  tax.  But  that  proposal  was  de- 


feated in  the  Senate  last  Saturday  after- 
noon. Given  this  history,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  provide  an  across-the-board 
5 -percent  rate,  as  the  committee  pro- 
vision does.  If  we  adopt  the  Miller 
amendment,  we  will  be  granting  an  open 
invitation  to  high-salaried  corporate  ex- 
ecutives to  pyramid  their  tax  preferences 
right  up  to  their  high  tax  level.  The  com- 
mittee bill  is  open  to  no  such  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  time  and  time  again  we 
have  seen  instances  In  which  the  Finance 
Committee  or  the  Senate  has  calculated 
a  meritorious  formula,  only  to  have  the 
formula  recalculated  by  those  who  are  In 
the  higher  Income  brackets,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  tax  loopholes. 

I  believe  that  the  minimum  tax  devised 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  which  pro- 
vides an  across-the-board  5-i>ercent  tax. 
is  really  a  more  sound,  fair,  and  equita- 
ble way  to  reach  the  problem  of  tax  shel- 
ters than  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, I  say  that  I  think  he  has  fairly  put 
the  case.  It  is  true  that,  unless  the  tax 
preferences  are  much  greater  tbfm  the 
taxes,  they  are  not  going  to  "Behitl  with 
higher  taxes  under  my  approach.  But 
when  I  hit  them,  I  hit  them  twice  as  hard 
as  the  committee  bill  does,  and  I  suggest 
that  that  is  the  area  we  should  hit 
harder. 

This  is  another  reason  why  I  think  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts may  not  be  as  well  taken  as  It 
sounds.  I  know  It  Is  sincere.  The  Finance 
Committee  already  has  attacked  fron- 
tally  some  of  these  preferences.  For  ex- 
ample, the  preference  of  depleticm.  We 
have  attacked  that  fron tally.  Also,  the 
preference  of  accelerated  depreciation. 
We  have  attacked  that  frontally.  We 
have  tightened  up  on  It.  We  have  pro- 
vided for  tighter  recapture  rules  to  cut 
down  on  the  opportunities  for  capital 
gains.  We  have  tightened  up  on  capital 
gains  by  increasing  the  rates.  We  have 
tightened  up  on  amortization,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  already  we  have  achieved,  by  a 
frontal  attack  in  the  main  bill,  the  very 
objectives  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  suggesting  should  be  achieved. 

So,  I  think  that  If  we  have  the  blend  of 
what  we  have  already  done  frontally  in 
the  ccHnmittee  bill  with  respect  to  tax 
preferences,  and  then  we  add  the  mini- 
mum tax  of  10  percent,  which  I  suggest, 
we  will  have  a  reasonably  balanced 
package. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
claim  that  this  Is  a  perfect  amendment, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  claims  that 
the  pending  bill  Is  perfect  as  to  the  mini- 
mum tax.  What  I  want  to  see  happen  is 
for  this  proposal  to  go  to  conference, 
where,  if  perfections  can  be  made,  they 
will  be  made. 

I  have  three  objectlTes  in  mind  by 
this  amendment:  No.  1,  to  do  more 
equity;  and  I  suggest  that  taxing  at  the 
ratD  of  5  percent  of  their  tax  preferences 
people  who  are  paying  no  tax  Is  not  doing 
equity;  10  percent  certainly  is  better. 
No.  2,  I  want  to  see  the  revenue  pro- 
tected, and  this  protects  the  revenue, 
Indeed  It  adds  $40  million.  No.  3, 1  would 
like  to  see  an  alternative  type  approach 


brought  to  the  conference,  so  that  the 
conferees  will  have  a  broader  opportu- 
nity to  doa  better  job. 

Mr.  KElhfEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  for  the  Miller  amendment  to  im- 
prove on  the  committee  bill,  an  individ- 
ual's tax  preference  Income  must  be 
double  the  taxes  he  would  pay.  Only  after 
his  tax  shelters  reach  twice  his  taxes 
would  the  Miller  amendment  provide 
additional  resources  to  the  Treasury. 
Only  at  this  point  does  the  Miller  amend- 
ment offer  any  advantage  whatever  over 
the  committee.  Meanwhile,  It  places  no 
minimum  tax  at  all  on  those  who  are 
high-bracket  taxpayers  and  who  are 
enjoying  large  amoimts  of  tax-free  in- 
comes. 

Mr.  President,  ideally  I  would  prefer 
to  have  Senator  Miller  accept  a  modi- 
fication of  his  amendment,  so  that  an 
Individual  would  have  to  pay  whichever 
minimum  tax  is  higher — the  Miller  ver- 
sion or  the  committee  version.  But  the 
hour  is  late,  and  I  do  not  vnsh  to  subject 
the  matter  to  a  vote.  In  the  circum- 
stances, If  we  must  choose  one  or  the 
other.  I  believe  that  the  committee  ver- 
sion of  the  minimum  tax  Is  the  best  ap- 
proach, and  I  hope  the  Miller  amend- 
ment is  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  remaining  time  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  how  much  time  Is 
remaining  to  the  other  side,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  other 
side  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  ready  to 
srleld  back  his  time,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  yield  for  a  brief  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  It  be  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  to  have  a  combination  of 
his  amendment  and  the  c<xnmlttee 
amendment  and  then  to  say  that  the 
high-Income  taxpayer  would  pay  which- 
ever Is  greater.  The  result  of  this  com- 
promise, as  the  Senator  knows,  would 
be  to  Include  in  the  bill  the  best  of  the 
committee  version  8md  the  best  of  the 
Senator's  Ingenious  formula.  The  reve- 
nue produced  would  be  greater  than  for 
either  formula  individually.    «« 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
want  to  be  perfectly  fair  about  it.  There 
is  some  merit  to  the  Senator's  suggestion. 
However,  what  bothers  me  is  that  we 
have  already  had  frontal  attacks  on  these 
tax  preferences  and  we  should  have  an 
analysis  by  the  Treasury  Department  as 
to  what  this  would  do. 

I  imderstand  from  the  manager  of  the 
bill  that  this  can  be  considered  in  con- 
ference. It  would  give  them  a  chance  to 
woric  it  out.  I  do  not  know  how  this 
would  apply  in  view  of  the  frontal  at- 
tack we  have  already  made. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  who  would  be  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  amendment,  but  who- 
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ever  is  adversely  affected  should  be  ad- 
versely affected  because  that  person  must 
be  making  a  lot  of  money  and  have  a  lot 
of  tax  preferences  but  must  be  paying 
very  little  in  taxes.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  keep  us  from  fuither  in- 
creasing taxes  on  people  who  are  already 
paying  the  lowest  amount  in  taxes;  and 
it  would  raise  more  money  than  we  have 
in  the  committee  bill.  In  this  bill  we  are 
hitting  capital  gains  four  different  ways. 
The  House  hit  capital  gains  six  different 
ways.  The  oil  industry  is  being  hit  nine 
different  ways.  The  real  estate  industry 
is  being  hit  no  telling  how  many  ways. 
I  have  lost  count;^With  all  the  different 
ways  we  are  hitting  those  interests,  it  is 
enough  to  hit  them  one  more  way  rather 
than  two. 

The  Senator's  amendment  proceeds  on 
the  principle  that  if  one  is  already  paying 
a  lot  of  taxes,  the  minimum  tax  will  not 
be  an  additional  burden,  but  if  he  is  not 
paying  much  in  the  way  of  taxes  he  will 
pay  twice  as  much  minimum  tax.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  for  it.  However,  if  it  is 
going  to  be  a  proposition  of  "heads  you 
win  and  tails  I  lose,"  I  would  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.  MHXER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  We  have  frontally  at- 
tacked these  preferences.  I  would  like 
to  see  tills  bill  do  more  equity  than  it 
is  doing  now.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
in  the  Senate  could  be  proud  of  going 
before  the  American  people  and  saying, 
"The  best  we  could  do  with  people  not 
paying  taxes  is  to  nip  them  5  percent." 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  we  could  hold 
our  heads  higher  if  we  set  it  at  10  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  had  a  chance  te 
do  that  last  Saturday,  and  I  wish  the 
Senator  had  been  willing  to  provide  pro- 
gressive rates  up  to  15  percent  for  the 
minimum  tax.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is 
so  concerned  about  the  5-percent  figure. 
I  wish  the  Senator  had  been  as  forceful 
in  his  support  of  the  progressive  tax. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  was  aware 
of  what  was  going  on.  What  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  have  done 
would  have  been  to  heap  15  percent  on 
top  of  the  tax  being  paid  by  people  who 
were  paying  a  lot  of  taxes  already. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 
Several  Senators.  Vote !  Vote !  Vote ! 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  v/ill  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Esk  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts whether  or  not  he  would  be 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  of  the 
principle  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  taxes  by  50  per- 
cent. This  would  increase  the  revenue  to 
$990  million.  It  would  provide  the  same 
basic  principle  of  a  10-percent  tax,  but 


reduce  the  amount  of  offset,  instead  of  by 
the  100  percent  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  by  50  percent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  question  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
That  kind  of  adjustment  would  make  the 
Senator's  amendment  a  great  deal  more 
desirable  and  more  fair.  However,  once 
again  we  are  getting  into  a  field  where 
the  Treasury  Department  does  not  have 
the  figures  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict.  I 
think  that  the  question  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  desires,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  him  a  minute  to 
respond  to  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  desire  to  respond  in 
the  minute  which  has  been  offered  to 
him? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

With  all  deference  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, I  do  think  that  the  idea  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  of  an 
alternate — either  taking  the  5  percent  cr 
my  10  percent,  whichever  is  higher,  has 
a  lot  more  logic  behind  It  than  to  just 
take  a  fraction  of  the  tax,  whether  it  is 
one-fourth  or  one-half.  There  is  merit 
in  the  suggestion,  but  let  us  go  out  of 
here  with  a  measure  that  can  go  to  con- 
ference, something  that  is  open  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  suggested 
and  what  the  Senator  from  Ma'-.sachu- 
setts  has  suggested:  but  at  least  we  will 
have  said  that  anyone  who  pays  no  tax 
is  not  going  to  get  off  the  hook  for  5  per- 
cent; he  will  have  to  pay  10  percent  at 
least.  With  that,  I  think  we  will  have 
taken  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  I  understand  the  ruling  Is 
that  no  debate  is  allowed  but  we  can  asl: 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr.  Hartke) 

proposes  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 

proposed  by  Mr.  Miller,  as  follows: 

In  the  proposed  subsection  (a)(2)  strike 
out  "the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter." 

After  the  word  "reduction"  Insert  "one- 
half". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Perhaps  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
would  be  best. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  since  we  have  had  two  different 
rulings  by  the  Chair,  the  present  Presid- 
ing OfiBcer  is  in  a  position  to  decide  if 
we  can  accept  an  amendment  to  the  tax 
bill  without  one  word  of  debate. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  have  some  de- 
bate to  find  out  what  is  in  the  amend- 
ment? I  believe  that  if  we  had  that  op- 
portunity, the  Senate  would  agree  to  the 
Hartke  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  offer  his 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
which  was  sustained  by  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  the  Chair  must  rule  that  al- 
though an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  is  in 
order,  no  further  debate  is  in  order  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  unanimous  consent 
Is  granted  then  debate  could  be  had,  is 
that  conect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  frcm  Indiana 
that  if  unanimous  consent  is  granted,  al- 
most anything  can  be  done, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke). 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  Hartke  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  vote  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. The  Chair  announced  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rollcall  and  since  a  rollcall 
vote  is  in  progress,  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  out  of  order. 
The  clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  and  concluded 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttd- 
iNGs),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 
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The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  ScoTT),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  52,  as  follows : 

[No.  215  Leg.] 
TEAS— 31 


Bayh 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Church 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Ooodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 


AUcen    , 

Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 


Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Cook 

Cooper 

CJotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 


Anderson 

Cranston 

Dominick 

Fulbright 

Ooldwater 

Harris 


Hollings 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NATS— 52 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Oriffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Spong 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 


Murphy 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Maine 

SpajTkman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Talnukdge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Mathias 

McCarthy 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Prouty 

RusseU 


Scott 
Smith,  lU. 
Symington 
Ty  dings 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller). 
All  time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sybqng- 
TON),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTT),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  72, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eastland 

EUender 


Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fong 
Gore 


Anderson 

Dominick 

Fulbright 

Ooldwater 

Harris 

Hart 
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TEAS— 72 

Ervln 

Fannin 

GoodeU 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

NATS— 11 

Kennedy  Moss 

McOovern  Muskie 

Metcalf  Stennis 
Mondale 


MUler 

Montoya 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N  J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Mathias 

McCarthy 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Russell 


Scott 
Smith,  III. 
Symington 
Tydings 
Young.  Ohio 


So    Mr.    Miller's    amendment    was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    358 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  No.  358,  offered  in 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  and  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ''"arkman's  amendment  (No.  358) 
is  as  follows : 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c)  (relating  to  ex- 
empted securities)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  the  following:  "or 
any  security  consisting  of  an  obligation  evi- 
denced by  any  bond,  note,  debenture,  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  Issued  by  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  thereof,  or  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  political  sub- 


dlTision  of  a  state  or  territory,  or  by  any 
public  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  States 
or  territories,  which  is  payable  from  payments 
to  be  made  in  respect  of  property  or  money 
which  Is  or  wUl  be  used,  under  a  lease,  sale, 
or  loan  arrangement,  by  or  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  enterprise,  if  under  section  103(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (ex- 
clusive of  section  103(c)(7)  thereof)  gross 
income  does  not  Include  Interest  on  such 
bond,  note,  debenture,  or  other  evidence  of 
Indebtedness: ". 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c)  (relating  to  ex- 
empted securities)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "any  municipal  corporate  instrumen- 
tality of  one  or  more  States;"  In  paragraph 
(12)  the  following:  "or  any  security  consist- 
ing of  an  obligation  evidenced  by  any  bond, 
note,  debenture,  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness issued  by  any  one  of  the  foregoing 
govetnmental  units  which  Is  payable  from 
payments  to  be  made  in  respect  of  property 
or  money  which  Is  or  will  be  used,  under  a 
lease,  sale,  or  loan  arrangement,  by  or  for 
industrial  or  commercial  enterprise,  If  under 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (exclusive  of  section  103(c)  (7)  thereof) 
gross  Income  does  not  Include  Interest  on 
such  bond,  note,  debenture,  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness;". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  securities  con- 
sisting of  obligations  evidenced  by  any  bonds, 
notes,  debentures,  or  other  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness sold  after  January  31,  19S8. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  I  have 
talked  with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
with  the  senior  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams),  and  I  believe  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  situation  is  simply  this :  A  year  or 
so  ago,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  that 
exempted  from  taxation  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  in  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1  milUon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Was  it  not  $5  million? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  first  proposed 
to  be  $5  million,  but  the  amount  of  $1 
miUion  was  finally  agreed  upon. 

Later,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  by  administrative  action, 
instituted  a  regulation  requiring  these 
development  corporations  to  register 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. That  never  was  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  at  all;  and  it  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive, long-drawnout  operation.  It 
costs,  I  would  estimate,  between  $50,000 
and  $75,000. 

That  means  that  the  little  Industrial 
development  programs  that  we  intended 
to  help  are  simply  denied  the  benefit. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  has  done  is  to  in- 
crease by  about  $75,000  per  bond  issue 
the  cost  of  issuing  less  than  $1  million 
worth  of  bonds  to  help  finance  some  local 
type  of  industrial  development. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
nothing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Nothing. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  amendment  just  takes 
a  burden  off  the  communities  and  State 
governments  which  need  not  exist;  and. 
if  anjrthing,  it  would  tend  to  save  the 
Government  money,  rather  than  cost  the 
Government  anything.  It  is  just  an  un- 
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necessary  burden  on  a  function  of  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  revenue  loss  at  all, 
and.  if  anything,  as  I  say,  it  would  save 
money. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right,  and  the  provision  was  not  in 
the  law  itself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  27  of  this  year 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  pertaining  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  interest  on  in- 
dustrial development  bonds.  A  section  of 
this  bill  provided  for  a  requirement  of 
registration  of  State  and  local  securities 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission only  in  such  instances  as  the  ob- 
ligations are  defined  as  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  and  taxable  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  The  amendment 
offered  by  this  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
which  I  am  cosponsoring,  is  identical  to 
the  language  of  the  section  in  my  earlier 
bill. 

As  Senator  Sparkman  points  out,  the 
Senate  in  1968  cmtailed  large  industrial 
development  bond  issues  and  firmly  fixed 
a  tax-exempt  ceiling  of  $1  million  or,  un- 
der special  circumstances,  $5  million  for 
any  one  company  in  any  one  county.  The 
Intent  of  the  Congress  was  to  permit 
these  smaller  issues  to  continue  to  be 
considered  on  the  same  basis  as  ordinary 
mimicipal  bonds.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, on  January  31,  1968,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  established 
a  registration  requirement  which  effec- 
tively emasculated  the  decision  by  the 
Congress  on  these  small  issues  by  requir- 
ing that  the  small  issues  be  registered  in 
accordance  with  SEC  regulations.  This 
emasculation  results  from  the  substsuitial 
cost  involved  in  complying  with  SEC 
regulations  which  range  from  a  low  of 
$50,000  to  a  high  of  $75,000  in  legal, 
auditing,  and  printing  costs  and  also 
means  a  delay  of  issuance  of  4  to  6 
months.  It  is  this  cost  and  delay  that 
effectively  prohibits  the  use  of  small 
Issues. 

The  Commission  took  this  action  even 
though  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
the  Seciu-ities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
specify  that  obligations  of  State  govern- 
ments and  their  local  entities  are  exempt 
from  registration  and  even  though  the 
Congress  continued  the  tax  exemption 
for  small  issues.  The  amendment  offered 
today  provides  that  those  obligations  that 
are  taxable  imder  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  be  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  while  those 
obligations  that  the  Congress  has  speci- 
fied are  not  taxable  under  the  Code 
would  not  have  to  be  registered. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  fulfill  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
and  to  relieve  an  unwarranted  and  costly 
restriction  that  the  Commission  has  im- 
posed on  State  and  local  governments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    416 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  416,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  proposes  amendment 
No.  416,  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  — .  PoLrriCAL  Activities  op  Labor  Orga- 
nizations. 

"(a)  In  General. — Section  601(c)  (relat- 
ing to  list  of  exempt  organizations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(5)  Labor  organizations  which  do  not 
participate  in,  or  Intervene  in  (including 
the  publishing  or  distributing  of  state- 
ments), any  political  campaign  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  public  office,  and  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  organizations.' 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  agree  to  a  time 
limitation?  How  much  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator require? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  10  minutes  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  before  he 
makes  his  imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  my  colleagues  un- 
derstand that  in  my  judgment — I  have 
read  the  amendment,  and  have  remained 
here  tonight  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it — it  essentially  reargues  the  case  which 
we  debated  at  considerable  length  re- 
specting alleged  union  political  activities. 

I  think  personally  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  hour,  none  of  us 
individually  is  keeping  the  Senate  In  ses- 
sion; it  is  the  majority's  decision.  That 
does  not  mean  that  these  things  have 
to  be  pushed  off  as  if  they  were  unim- 
portant. They  can  be  very  important. 

Therefore,  I  would  most  respectfully 
suggest  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  at  least  a  half  hour  on  a  side,  so  that 
if  Senators  want  to  be  heard  or  say 
something  about  it,  they  will  not  be  sud- 
denly snuffed  out. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  one-half  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  think  the  issue  Is  very 
plain.  There  has  been  an  amendment 
somewhat  similar  to  this,  and  I  hope,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  we 
will  not  use  up  all  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  amendment  does 
not  pertain  to  voter  registration.  Most 
of  the  debate  when  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  a  few  days  ago  was  on  voter 
registration.  So  this  is  a  different  amend- 
ment, and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  given 
consideration  as  such. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
will  not  use  all  the  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. Although  I  think  the  amendment 
contains  merit  and  will  muster  a  sub- 
stantial vote,  I  do  not  think  it  will  carry, 
and  it  is  almost  the  same  thing  that  the 
Senate  spent  about  4  hours  debating  the 
other  day. 

In  the  Committee  on  Finance,  when  we 
considered  the  Fannin  amendment  on 
the  same  point — it  might  not  have  been 
as  well  drafted,  but  it  was  basically  the 
same  amendment — the  chairman  said  to 
the  members  of  the  committee,  "I  think 
everybody  knows  how  he  wants  to  vote. 
We  are  either  in  favor  of  it  or  against  it. 
All  in  favor  say  aye,  all  opposed  say  nay." 
We  disposed  of  it  in  60  seconds,  although 
it  took  4  hours  on  the  Senate  fioor  yes- 
terday. 

So  I  hope  the  Senators  will  keep  in 
mind  that  yesterday  we  have  had  a  vote 
on  this  type  of  amendment,  to  see  what 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  Senate  was. 
We  determined  that,  and  I  hope  we  will 
not  debate  this  issue  further.  We  will 
just  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  on  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  vote  will  go  basically 
the  same  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  now  proceeding  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  giving  30  min- 
utes for  debate  to  each  side.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  How 
much  time  does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  certainly  concur  in  the  general  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  think  we  all  recognize  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  amendment,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  when  we  discussed  at  some 
length  yesterday  the  Fannin  amend- 
ment, there  was  much  discussion  about 
the  fact  that  it  contained  a  provision 
prohibiting  voter  registration. 

And  this  amendment  does  not  do  that. 
And  this  is  the  basic  difference.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  Fannin  amendment 
applied  to  all  section  501(c)  organiza- 
tions. The  Dole  amendment,  amendment 
No.  416,  treats  imions  the  same  as  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  or  organizations,  such 
as  the  United  Givers  Fund,  Easter 
Seals,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  place  labor  organizations  in 
the  same  position  as  corporations  for 
profit  in  that  all  such  activities  would 
be  taken  out  of  aftertax  dollars.  Our 
amendment  would  assure  that  political 
activities  of  unions  would  use  aftertax 
dollars.  To  recap  what  happened  yester- 
day in  the  debate,  the  Fannin  amend- 
ment denied  the  use  of  tax-exempt  mon- 
ey for,  first  of  all,  support  of  candidates 
and,  second,  support  of  parties,  and  the 
most  controversial  section  was  with  ref- 
erence to  voter  registration  drives. 

My  amendment  uses  the  same  lan- 
guage contained  In  section  501(c)  (3)  but 
only  insofar  as  it  would  deny  tax-exempt 
status  for  labor  organizations  supporting 
candidates  in  political  campaigns. 

My  amendment  would  not  prohibit 
unions  from  carrying  on  propaganda.  It 
would  not  prohibit  lobbying  or  voter  reg- 
istration drives,  but  it  would  deny  tax- 
exempt  status  to  unions  which  partici- 
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pated  in  or  conducted  any  political  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  any  candidate. 

Mr  President,  I  recognize  the  lateness 
of  the  hour.  And  I  certainly  recognize 
that  the  issue  is  very  simple.  It  is  whether 
labor  unions  should  be  using  tax-exempt 
dollars  to  engage  in  political  campaigns 
to  influence  the  election  of  any  candidate 
for  public  ofQce. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  would 
not  make  it  impossible  for  organizations 
like  the  League  of  Women  Voters  or  the 
Jaycees,  or  any  of  these  other  organiza- 
tions to  engage  in  voter  registration 
drives.  They  would  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment,  yes.  No  section  501(c) 
organization  would  be  prohibited  from 
conducting  voter  registration  drives  by 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  amendment  put  the  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  same  category  as  the  Grange, 
the  Farmers'  Bureau,  and  the  Farmers' 
Union? 

Mr.  DCJLE.  It  would  not  put  them  in  the 
same  position.  However,  I  do  not  think 
they  engage  in  political  activity.  I  think 
they  engage  in  lobbying  efforts,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  of  them  that  have  en- 
gaged in  political  activity. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  should 
come  to  Oregon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  first 
blush  I  thought  the  amendment  was  one 
that  I  could  support.  I  supported  the 
Fannin  amendment.  However,  as  I  read 
and  think  about  the  amendment,  I  am 
concerned  about  a  labor  organization 
which  uses  not  dollars — which  I  would 
object  to  for  any  political  purpose — 
but  COPE  funds.  Let  us  assume  that  they 
are  collected  voluntarily.  What  would 
be  the  impact  or  effect  of  the  Senator's 
amendment?    • 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  any  effect  at  all.  We 
are  talking  about  imlons  which  use  tax- 
exempt  dollars. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  answer.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  is  clear  that  that  Is 
the  case  as  I  read  the  amendment. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  labor  organi- 
zation which  under  any  circumstances 
intervened  in  a  political  campaign  would 
be  denied  its  tax-exempt  status,  whether 
it  was  using  union  dues  or  not.  If  that 
is  what  we  want  to  do,  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  clear  on  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  present 
section  501(c)(3)  deals  with  corpora- 
tions, and  any  community  chest,  fund, 
or  foundation,  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  sci- 
entific, testing  for  public  safety,  literary, 
or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals. 

This  says  in  part  that  they  are  tax 
exempt  and  the  funds  are  tax  exempt 
unless  they  "participate  in  or  intervene 
m  (including  the  publishing  or  dis- 
tributing of  statements),  any  political 
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campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
for  public  office." 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  controversy  about 
voter  registration  or  even  about  party,  I 
Incorporate  in  my  amendment  the  same 
language  just  cited  from  section  501 
(c)(3). 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  conducting  of  voter  registration 
drives  does  not  infringe  on  the  right  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  or  the 
AFL-CIO,  or  COPE.  It  is  intended  to  keep 
labor  unions  from  engaging  in  any  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  public  office  with 
tax-exempt  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  fourth  of  a  series  of  amendments 
which  have  been  presented  designed  to 
cripple  the  opportunity  of  organized 
labor  to  present  their  points  of  view  In 
an  effective  way. 

In  a  real  sense,  this  goes  further  than 
any  of  the  others,  because  the  past  three 
would  not  have  prohibited  the  use  of 
voluntarily  contributed  money,  usually 
known  as  COPE  funds,  as  well  as  union 
treasury  funds. 

Treasury  funds  cannot  be  used  any- 
how. It  is  prohibited  by  Federal  law. 

This  would  deny  tax  exemption  to  any 
wiion  which  used  money  that  was  con- 
tributed voluntarily,  with  the  specific 
consent  of  an  individual  union  member, 
for  political  purposes. 

I  think  this  goes  further  than  any 
other  amendment  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  cripple  and  paralyze  labor 
unions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  think  that  would  include  REA 
cooperatives,  as  well? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  unique  in  another  respect. 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  some  of  the  three  preceding  amend- 
ments at  least  presented  the  appearance 
of  applying  to  tax-exempt  associations 
generally.  This  does  not.  The  facade  is 
dropped,  and  they  apply  a  belly  punch 
to  the  labor  organization. 

It  does  not  apply  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce  or  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  or  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  or  to  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee  or  to  any  of 
the  other  tax-exempt  organizations,  but 
only  to  organized  labor. 

It  reaches  beyond  treasury  funds  of  the 
union  to  prohibit  the  use  of  voluntary 
funds  as  well.  This  goes  further  than  any 
of  the  others. 

It  does  not  affect  corporate  officers' 
giving  whatsoever,  even  though  every 
report  shows  that  more  outside  funds 
from  that  source  find  their  way  into  cam- 
paigns than  money  from  any  other 
source.  However,  not  a  word  is  included 
in  the  amendment  about  that. 

These  amendments  are  not  offered  on 


behalf  of  officers  who  are  required  to  be 
elected  by  democratic  processes  and  work 
in  plants  of  the  union. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to 
intimidate  and  to  destroy  the  capacity 
of  an  association  of  people,  joining  to- 
gether in  a  union,  to  have  any  influence 
in  the  poUtical  sector  whatever. 

It  assumes  that  labor  letiders,  the 
stewards  at  regular  annual  meeting,  and 
all  the  rest,  in  no  way  accurately  reflect 
the  will  of  the  people  working  in  factories 
in  this  country. 

These  amendments  come  from  sources 
such  as  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  antilabor  groups  which 
want  to  shackle  the  vibrant  source  of 
labor  strength  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  looking 
at  lines  6  through  9,  where  it  reads, 
"Labor  organizations  which  do  not  par- 
ticipate in,  or  intervene  In — ^including 
the  publishing  or  distributing  of  state- 
ments— any  political  campaign  on  be- 
half of  any  candidate"  whether  that 
wording  includes  the  publishing  of  state- 
ments, including  the  publishing  of  the 
organization's  own  paper  that  goes  to  its 
members? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  also  take  this 
to  mean  that  if  a  labor  union,  in  its  regu- 
lar newspaper,  wrote  an  editorial  in 
support  of  a  candidate,  it  would  lose  its 
tax  exemption  and  would  have  to  pay 
corporate  tax  rates  on  all  the  dues  and 
assets  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  Is  only  if 
they  limited  this  to  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  requested 
more  time  than  we  obviously  will  need 
to  deal  with  this  amendment.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  commend- 
ably,  has  made  his  statement  brief,  and 
so  has  the  Senator  from  Mitmesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE) ,  and  I  will  be  brief,  also. 

The  only  point  that  has  not  been  made 
is  that  every  illegitimate  imion  activity 
which  Senator  Dole  says  he  believes  his 
amendment  reaches  is  dealt  with  by  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Beyond  that,  if 
he  goes  beyond  that,  and  I  think  his 
amendment  does,  you  are  dealing  with 
first  amendment  rights.  Not  even  the 
right  of  a  trade  union  to  tell  its  own 
members  what  it  thinks  about  anything 
or  to  write  an  editorial  in  its  newspaper. 
Whether  it  is  for  or  against  any  of  us, 
we  should  be  vigilant  to  protect  those 
rights.  Again,  the  penalty  is  much  gi-eater 
than  any  crime  that  is  Ukely  to  be  com- 
mitted, because  they  lose  their  whole  tax- 
exempt  status.  I  cannot  conceive  of  that. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  is  very 
vague,  and  I  think  courts  would  hold 
it  is  vague  and  Indefinite.  This  is  a  pen- 
alty provision,  let  us  remember.  What  is 
meant  by  the  words  "participate  in"  or. 
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what  is  even  worse  to  my  mind,  "inter- 
vening"? 

It  seems  to  me  tiiat  if  you  publish  an 
article  in  which  you  say  this  union  has 
or  has  not  endorsed  so  and  so,  that  is 
intervening  in  an  election.  So  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  is  saved  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  confined  to  candidates. 
The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is  confined  to 
candidates  in  Federal  elections. 

What  the  appendage  "an  agricultural 
or  horticultural  organization"  means,  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  apparently  a  tail  which 
may  be  wagging  this  dog  and  may  be 
insignificant;  but  it  is  there,  and  we  have 
to  take  it  for  what  it  is,  and  it  leaves  us 
in  considerable  doubt  and  will  worry  any 
court.  What  does  it  mean  in  terms  of 
"an  agricultural  or  horticultural  organi- 
zation" in  respect  of  participation  in  or 
intervening  in  any  political  campaign? 

On  those  grounds,  and  because  it  seems 
to  me  the  question  was  thoroughly  de- 
bated and  decidedly  decided  by  the  Sen- 
ate, I  hope  very  much  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  debated  yesterday,  but  most 
of  the  time  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  voter  registration.  It  seems  peculiar  to 
me  that  these  objections  come  up  now. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  these 
amendments,  and  the  objective  in  my 
amendment,  are  to  bring  about  a  better 
balance  between  labor  and  management. 
A  drastic  situation  is  facing  this  country. 
We  are  gradually  seeing  jobs  moved  out 
of  our  country,  exported  to  other  na- 
tions. And  why?  Because  we  do  have  this 
imbalance — the  great  power  that  labor 
unions  possess. 

We  have  talked  about  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  I  covered  that  thoroughly 
in  my  statement  earlier,  and  explained 
that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  does  not 
cover  the  abuses  mentioned  here. 

If  we  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  is  best  for  this  country  and  what 
will  best  bring  about  the  conditions  we 
all  desire  we  will  try  to  put  both  unions 
and  managment  on  an  equal  footing. 
We  all  must  realize  that  the  unions  do 
have  special  statutory  privileges  today, 
and  this  has  been  brought  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas.  He  is 
just  attempting  to  bring  about  a  correc- 
tion to  this  problem. 

Let  me  stress  again  what  is  happening. 
Companies  are  moving  into  neighbor- 
ing countries.  We  have  seen  them  move 
across  the  waters,  placing  plants  in  other 
nations,  rather  than  in  this  country. 
Why?  Not  only  because  of  the  wage 
rates.  Surely,  that  is  a  very  important 
matter — but  also  because  of  the  factor 
of  productivity  and  the  ability  of  the 
mangement  of  these  companies  to  work 
with  their  employees.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant matter. 

I  feel  that  if  we  correct  these  imbal- 
ances, and  eliminate  some  of  the  undue 
power  of  the  union  officials  and  their 
vast  treasury,  we  will  be  doing  a  great 
benefit  to  all  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
Consider  that  over  a  billion  dollars  in 


dues  is  collected  each  year  by  unions. 
Without  political  activities  that  could 
possibly  be  cut  in  half. 

I  know  that  all  that  amount  is  not 
contributed  to  political  candidates.  But, 
knowing  how  imions  operate,  I  submit 
that  a  vast  amount  of  money  is  lost  to 
the  union  worker.  In  most  instances  the 
union  member  is  not  voluntarily  con- 
tributing his  money.  A  union  attorney 
appearing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
gave  examples  of  what  happened  when 
he  was  questioned.  He  admitted  that 
they  could  not  voluntarily  raise  the 
amount  of  money  they  needed  to  carry 
on  their  work.  Consequently,  they  did 
use  dues  money.  That  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

I  know  that  the  reports  have  been 
given  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  disclosures  indicate  what  has 
happened.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  uti- 
lized that  are  not  given  voluntarily. 

I  feel  that  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment the  Senate  will  be  doing  a  great 
service  for  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  requests  for  time? 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  th#  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
issue  I  announce  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  I  have  already  voted  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)    is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
inick),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott ),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) has  previously  announced  his  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
Goldwater  ) . 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10 
nays  71,  as  follows: 

[No.  217  Leg.] 
YEAS — 10 


Bennett 

Gurney 

Tower 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Williams,  Del. 

Dole 

Hruska 

Fannin 

Thurmond 
NATS— 71 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mondale 

Allen 

Goodell 

Montoya 

Allott 

Gore 

Moss 

Baker 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Griffin 

MuRkle 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Holiings 

PeU 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Jordan,  NC."^ 

Saxbe 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Schweiker 

Cook 

Long 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

WiUlams,  N  J. 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Miller 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE   PAIRS.   A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Stevens, 

against. 

Holland. 

for. 

NOT  VOTING 

—17 

Anderson 

Mathias 

Scott 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Smith,  ni. 

Pulbrlght 

Mundt 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Tydings 

Harris 

Prouty 

Young,  Ohio 

Kennedy 

Russell 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  st&itcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section:  , 

"Sec. .  Postponement  of  Effective  Dates 

OF  Certain  Provisions. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  following  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  only  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  January  which  falls  within  the  first 
fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  which  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  a  surplus  in  the  admin- 
istrative budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment : 

"(1)  The  amendments  made  to  sections  1 
and  3  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tax  tables  applicable  to  Indi- 
viduals) . 

"(2)  The  amendments  raising  the  deduc- 
tion for  personal  exemptions  of  individuals. 
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"(3)  The  amendment  granting  a  credit 
against  tax  for  certain  expenses  of  higher 
education. 

"(4)  The  amendment  granting  an  increase 
in  the  amount  deductible  for  medical  ex- 
penses. 

"(5)  The  amendment  providing  an  ex- 
ception to  the  repeal  of  the  Investments 
credit  in  the  case  of  certain  depressed  areas. 

"(6)  The  amendment  granting  an  annual 
exception  to  the  repeal  of  the  Investment 
credit  for  the  first  $20,000  of  Investments  In 
section  38  property. 

"The  determination  as  to  whether  there  Is 
to  be  a  surplus  In  the  administration  budget 
for  a  fiscal  year  ending  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  published 
In  the  Federal  Register." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    from    Nebraska    yield    to    me 

briefly? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Because  a  number  of 
Senators  have  inquired  of  me,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  he  ttiinks  the  prospects  are 
for  finishing  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  before  re- 
sponding to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished .acting  Republican  leader,  the 
amendment  just  read  seems  like  a  recom- 
mital  before  third  reading.  However,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  will  be  the 
last  amendment 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  will  be  the  last  one 
for  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  thinks  it  will  not  take 
very  long. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Nebraska  says  he  can  finish  up  his 
amendment  in  5  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  says  he  can  do  better  and 
finish  up  in  less  than  a  minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Two  or  3  minutes.  If 
I  do  not  receive  too  much  "fire"  from 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  bar- 
ring unforeseen  circumstances,  it  is  our 
hope  that  we  can  reach  third  reading, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  business  for 
tonight. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  may 
well  be  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
come  at  some  time  on  tomorrow,  possibly 
in  the  late  morning  or  early  afternoon. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship, if  we  do  get  to  third  reading  to- 
night— and  what  a  relief  that  will  be — 
that  on  tomorrow  we  will  take  up,  at  9 
o'clock  a.m.,  the  conference  reports  on 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  and 
following  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill;  and  then,  at  that 
time,  hopefully,  we  can  return  to  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  bill  on  a  post-third- 
reading  basis. 

Following  disposition  of  the  tax  bill, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Joint  leadership 
to  consider  taking  up  various  other  meas- 
uies,  such  as  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill,  maybe  the  cigarette  labeling  bill, 
aad  other  measures  which  have  been 
enunciated  before  this  time. 

Thus,  we  will  have  a  pretty  busy  week, 
but  it  will  be  a  lot  easier  if  we  ever  get 
third  reading  on  this  particular  measure. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 


the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  CURTlA.  For  a  question.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKJUA^.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
There  are  two  very  brief  conference  re- 
ports, one  on  housing  and  one  on  taxa- 
tion of  national  hanks  by  the  States 
which  were  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
I  think  we  can  dispose  of  them  right  oflt, 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIKT.n.  Tomorrow  morning, 
or  tonight? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  not  tonight.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  dees 
not  want  it  tonight. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  speaking  to  the  hous- 
ing conference  report,  the  minority  is 
perfectly  willing  to  take  it  up  tomorrow. 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  conference  report 
on  taxation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  wanted  that  one 
held  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  does  not  want 
to  take  up  either  one  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  can 
be  very  brief.  The  only  argument  I  have 
to  make  is  to  tell  Senators  what  the 
amendment  contains. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  not  be  a 
motion  to  table  it.  I  think  there  is  a  basic 
l>olicy  involved  and  we  are  entitled  to 
have  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  major  reduction  of  taxes 
ii_  the  bill  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
budget  is  balanced  and  there  Is  a  surplus 
in  the  Treasury. 

It  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  first  of  the  year,  to  esti- 
mate whether  there  will  be  a  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and,  if  so.  the 
reductions  will  go  into  effect. 

Now,  here  are  the  reductions. 

The  reductions  in  rates,  I  realize,  were 
knocked  out  by  the  Gore  amendment, 
but  they  may  be  in  conference.  The  Gore 
amendment  raises  the  exemption,  which 
is  a  laudable  thing,  and  most  of  us  favor 
it.  But  I  am  opposed  to  reducing  taxes  if 
we  have  to  borrow  the  money  and  go  into 
debt  to  do  it. 

The  next  reduction  is  the  amendment 
granting  credit  for  certain  expenses  of 
higher  education.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
thing,  but  I  am  opposed  to  doing  it  with 
borrowed  money.  I  am  opposed  to  setting 
a  tax  reduction  if  we  have  to  Increase 
the  national  debt  to  do  it. 

The  next  one  is  the  amendment  grant- 
ing an  increase  in  deductible  medical 
expenses.  That  affects  only  those  in  the 
higher  income  brackets.  Eighty  percent 
of  people  over  65  years  of  age  do  not  file 
an  income  tax. 

The  next  reduction  is  the  amendment 
providing  an  exception  to  the  repeal  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  in  certain  de- 
pressed areas,  a  very  desirable  thing. 
But,  to  me,  it  is  not  desirable  enough  to 
go  into  debt  to  do  it,  to  borrow  the  money 
to  make  such  a  reduction. 

The  last  one  is  an  amendment  grant- 
ing an  annual  exception  to  the  repeal  of 
the  investment  credit  for  the  first  $20,000 
of  investment. 


Mr.  President,  this  involves  $5  billion 
in  tax  reductions.  I  do  not  strike  any  of 
it  from  the  bill.  All  it  does  is  provide  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  reductions  shall 
be  on  January  1,  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  can  estimate  that  the 
budget  will  be  balanced  and  there  will  be 
a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  press  his  amendment.  It  is  now  9:30 
o'clock  and  I  have  been  to  the  desk  to 
ti7  to  read  the  Senator's  amendment  but 
I  cannot  even  find  a  copy.  It  has  not 
been  printed.  The  Senator  proposes  to 
open  up  the  whole  bill  and  yet  we  can- 
not even  find  a  printed  c<^y.  Since  it 
is  now  9:30  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we 
should  not  pass  it  in  just  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  therefore  suggest  to  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  if  we 
are  going  to  follow  that  procedure,  let 
us  adjourn  until  Monday  next  and  start 
all  over  again. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  technical  amendment  clianging 
the  bill.  What  the  distinguished  Senator 
says  has  no  relevance  at  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  do  I  know  it  does  or 
does  not,  because  I  cannot  see  a  copy  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  merely  an  issue: 
Shall  we  borrow  money  to  reduce  taxes? 
Shall  we  vote  $5  billion  in  tax  reductions 
when,  without  it  wc  will  have  a  deficit 
next  July? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  srield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  intro- 
ducing ihis  amendment  which  will  de- 
lay the  effects  of  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  that  causes  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury  imtil 
such  time  as  the  Federal  budget  is  in 
surplus.  I  intend  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. If  it  Is  adopted,  it  will  be  the  only 
basis  upon  which  I  can  vote  for  this 
"so-called"  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  "no " 
if  the  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
is  presented  to  the  Senate  for  final  pas- 
sage tomorrow  in  its  present  form  as 
amended. 

I  know  of  few  more  urgent  domestic 
needs  before  us  than  the  reform  of  our 
tax  code,  the  necessity  to  strike  from  our 
tax  laws  the  many  inequities  and  loop- 
holes that  now  exist  and  to  restore  tax 
justice  to  our  society. 

In  advancing  that  goal,  I  have  spon- 
sored and  supported  numerous  reform 
proposals  incorporated  within  the  pend- 
ing tax  measure — proposals  that  would 
end  tax  avoidance  by  the  wealthy,  that 
would  provide  for  low-income  allow- 
ances for  the  poor  and  that  would  curb 
self-dealing  by  foimdations  while  help- 
ing legitimate  charitable  institutions  to 
pursue  their  urgent  tasks. 

Yet  I  can  no  longer  regard  the  meas- 
ure before  us  basically  as  a  tax-reform 
bill.  For  it  has  been  twisted  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  into  an  unwarranted,  xmjusti- 
fied,  dangerous  and  ill-timed  tax  cut 
that  would  only  play  a  cruel  trick  an 
the  very  pe<vle  it  is  supposed  to  relieve. 
For  this  reason.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
vote  for  this  biU. 
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As  passed  by  the  House,  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  would  lead  to  a  long- 
term  net  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury 
of  $3.3  billion  a  year.  The  tax  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, while  differing  from  the  House  meas- 
ure in  several  respects,  would  have  a 
similar  $3.3  billion  impact  on  Treasury 
revenues. 

The  bill  as  altered  by  the  Senate  would 
more  than  triple  this  loss.  Action  on  the 
Senate  floor  has  now  resulted  in  an  addi- 
tional revenue  loss  of  more  than  $9,000,- 
000,000  for  1970  over  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  bill  and  a  revenue  loss 
of  more  than  $11,250,000,000  in  1971. 
The  immediate  effect  of  these  actions  on 
our  economy  could  surely  be  to  induce 
an  inflationary  spiral  without  precedent 
in  modem  times.  Wliile  all  Americans 
would  be  Injured  by  such  an  unchecked 
Inflation,  the  blow  would  fall  most  heavily 
upon  people  with  low  wages,  fixed  in- 
comes and  limited  means — the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  retired  pensioner. 

In  principle,  some  of  the  revisions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  bill — increased 
social  seciulty  payments,  higher  personal 
exemptions — are  legitimate  and  I  would 
support  them  within  a  sound  fiscal  cli- 
mate. But  as  inserted  in  this  bill,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  these  and  other  rev- 
enue losses  strips  the  measure  of  its  basic 
fiscal  soundness  and,  most  importantly, 
imperils  its  many  needed  tax  reforms. 

They  would,  of  course,  all  go  down  the 
drain  with  a  Presidential  veto.  And  the 
President,  having  rightly  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  such  an  inflationary  approach, 
has  clearly  indicated  that  he  caiuiot  sign 
the  Senate  tax  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Not  the  least  of  my  intentions  in  vot- 
ing against  this  bill — should  it  neverthe- 
less pass — is  to  add  my  weight  to  those 
who  would  have  the  Senate's  conferees 
join  those  of  the  House  in  drafting  a 
more  responsible  tax  measure  that  would 
create  greater  tax  justice  for  our  people 
while  preserving  the  Integrity  of  the 
economy  under  which  we  live. 

That  is  the  kind  of  measure  I  had 
hoped  the  Senate  would  write. 

That  is  the  kind  of  measure  I  can 
support. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  vote  on 
this  amendment  will  in  no  sense  preju- 
dice the  right  of  any  Senator  to  make  a 
motion  to  recommit  tomorrow.  I  merely 
ask  a  vote  on  the  policy  issue:  Shall  we 
borrow  money  to  reduce  taxes,  or  shall  we 
postpone  the  effective  date  until  there 
is  a  siirplus  in  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  has  done  here  is  to  pick  out  the 
expensive  items  that  were  added  to  the 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor.  Then  he  pro- 
poses that  all  those  items  should  be  post- 
poned and  not  take  effect  until  the  Di- 
rector of  the  BudgetjjOr  someone  in  the 
administration,  the  President,  estimates 
that  he  is  going  to  have  a  balanced  ad- 
ministrative budget.  That  would  not  be 
next  year,  or  anytime  soon.  Mind  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  Is  not  a  balance  in  the 
unified  budget,  ^hich  would  be  easier  to 
achieve.  The  Senator  is  talking  about  a 
balance  in  the  administrative  budget. 


The  Senator  is  proposing  that  no  part 
of  the  Gore  amendment  would  go  into 
effect  next  year — no  part  whatever.  That 
means,  having  debated  that  matter  for 
almost  a  week,  he  wants  to  reopen  it 
tonight,  at  9:32  p.m.,  when  we  are  hoping 
to  get  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG,  in  just  a  moment.  I  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  we  permit 
this  amendment  to  go  to  a  vote  on  its 
merits.  Just  for  fear  that  it  might  carry, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  move 
to  strike  the  part  that  affects  the  Gore 
amendment.  If  I  were  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  that  is  what  I  would  do. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Colorado  or 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  get  up 
and  move  to  strike  out  the  part  that  af- 
fects his  amendment.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  part  that  affects  the 
Stevens  amendment. 

I  guess  after  a  while  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  get  up  and  move  to  strike 
the  part  that  affects  the  Long  amend- 
ment, the  social  security  amendment. 

We  will  be  here  all  night  long. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
suggested,  we  might  as  well  quit  now,  go 
home,  get  a  good  rest  over  the  week-end, 
and  then  start  on  the  bill  all  over  again 
Monday — after  3  weeks  of  work. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Social  security  is  not  in- 
volved. This  amendment  has  been  drawn 
with  compassion.  The  low-income  tax- 
payer is  not  touched  at  all.  It  is  not  com- 
plicated at  all.  It  is  merely  a  question 
of  the  effective  date. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
in  effect  is  making  a  motion  to  recommit 
before  the  appropriate  time  for  it  to  be 
made.  That  shoiUd  be  made  after  third 
reading.  I  reserve  the  right  to  vote  for 
a  motion  to  recommit,  if  a  Senator  wants 
to  make  one,  after  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  it  and  see  what  the  motion  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  not  a  correct 
statement.  All  I  am  doing  is  offering  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  effective  date. 
It  is  not  a  motion  to  recommit.  It  does  not 
send  the  bill  to  committee.  I  hope  the 

distinguished  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
must  insist  on  proceeding  in  the  regular 
order.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Put  it  any  way  one  wants 
to,  this  proposal  opens  up  the  major 
provisions  in  the  bill.  Furthermore,  this 
amendment  is  subject  to  amendment,  so 
every  Senator  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
what  happened  to  some  amendment  of 
his  is  privileged  to  get  up  and  move  to 
amend  this  amendment  and  reopen  the 
Issue.  So  all  these  major  issues  that  we 
have  been  debating  for  3  weeks  would 
be  opened  up  to  a  vote  again. 

If  this  amendment  is  going  to  be  in- 
sisted on,  I  will  insist  on  a  division  and 
a  vote  on  the  Gore  amendment,  and  then 
the  Ribicoff  amendment,  and  all  the 
other  amendments,  if  we  can  muster  a 
quorum  by  that  time. 

The  only  thing  I  am  interested  in  is 
getting  on  with  our  business,  reserving 
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to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  or  any 
other  Senator,  the  right  to  move  to  re- 
commit the  bill  with  any  instructions 
they  suggest,  if  we  ever  get  to  a  third 
reading. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  President,  because 
this  amendment  reopens  all  of  the 
amendments  that  are  most  controversial 
except  the  social  security  amendment,  i 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  fr<Mn 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNOT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNiCK),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Dli- 
nois  (Mr.  Smith)  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vei-mont  (Mr.  Prouty)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from , 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  56, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

(No.  218  Leg.] 
YXAS — 56 


Aiken 

Gore 

Mondale 

Allen 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bayb 

Hart 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Holland 

PeU 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

RibicoSf 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long 

Spong 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

MathUs 

Talm»dge 

Eastland 

McGee 

WUltems.  N  J. 

Ellender 

McOovem 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

MetcaU 
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NATS— 28 


Allott 

GoodeU 

Packwood 

Baker 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Percy 

Hoggs 
Cook          * 

Hansen 

Saxbe 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

WUliams,  Del. 

Dole 

MUler 

Fannin 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Anderson 

McCarthy 

Smith,  111. 

Dominlck 

Mundt 

Symington 

Fulbright 

Pastore 

Tydings 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

RusseU 

Kennedy 

Scott 

So  Mr.  Long's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Curtis'  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  202,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
proposes  an  amendment,  identified  as 
No.  202,  and  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sic.  — .  DiSTRiBOTiONS  Ptjrsuant  to  Savings 
AND      Loan      Holding      Company 
Amendments  or  1967. 
"(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  0  of  chap- 
ter 1  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  on  disposition 
of  property)   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part : 

"  -PART  X— DISTRIBUTIONS  PURSUANT 
TO  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  HOLDING 
COMPANY    AMENDMENTS    OP    1967 

"  'Sec.  1121.  Distributions  pursuant  to  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Holding  Ck>mpany  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

" 'Sec.  1122.  Special  rules. 

"  'Sec.  1123.  Definitions. 
"  'Sec.  1121.  Distributions  Pursuant  to  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany  Amendments  of   1967. 

"  '(a)  Distributions  or  Certain  Non-Sav- 
ings-and-Loan  Property. — 

"'(1)  Distributions  op  prohibited  prop- 
an. — 

If— 

"'(A)  a  qualified  holding  company  dis- 
tributes prohibited  property  (other  than 
stock  received  in  an  exchange  to  which  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  applies)  — 

"'(i)  to  a  shareholder  (with  respect  to  Its 
stock  held  by  such  shareholder,  without  the 
surrender  by  such  shareholder  of  stock  In 
such  company;  or 

'"(11)  to  a  shareholder,  in  exchange  for  its 
preferred  stock;  or 

"  '(ill)  to  a  security  bolder,  in  exchange  for 
Its  securities;  and 

"  '(B)  the  Corporation  has,  before  the  dis- 
tribution (or  January  1,  1971,  if  later) ,  certi- 
fied that  the  distribution  of  such  prohibited 
property  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ef- 
fectuate section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act, 

then  no  gain  to  the  shareholder  or  security 
holder  from  the  receipt  of  such  property  shall 
be  recognized. 

"'(2)  Distributions  op  stock  and  secu- 
ErriEs  received  in  an  exchange  to   which 

subsection     (C)  (2)     APPLIES. If 

"'(A)  a  qualified  holding  company  dis- 
tributes— 

"■(i)  common  stock  received  in  an  ex- 
change to  which  subsection  (c)  (2)  applies 
to  a  shareholder  (with  respect  to  its  stock 
held  by  such  shareholder),  without  the  sur- 
render by  such  shareholder  of  stock  in  such 
company;  or 


"'(11)  common  stock  received  in  an  ex- 
change to  which  subsection  (c)  (2)  applies 
to  a  shareholder,  in  exchange  for  its  com- 
mon stock;  or 

"'(ill)  preferred  stock  or  common  stock 
received  In  an  exchange  to  which  subsection 
(c)(2)  applies  to  a  shareholder,  in  exchange 
for  Its  preferred  stock;  or 

"'(Iv)  securities  or  preferred  or  common 
stock  received  in  an  exchange  to  which  sub- 
section (c)(2)  appUes  to  a  security  holder 
In  exchange  for  its  securities;  and 

"'(B)  any  preferred  stock  received  has 
substantially  the  same  terms  as  the  preferred 
stock  exchanged,  and  any  securities  received 
have  substantially  the  same  terms  as  the 
securities  exchange, 

then,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f), 
no  gain  to  the  shareholder  or  security  holder 
from  the  receipt  of  such  stock  or  such  secu- 
rities or  such  stock  and  securities  shall  be 
recognized. 

"'(3)  NON  PRO  RATA  DisTRiBtTTiONS. — Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  to  a  distri- 
bution whether  or  not  the  distribution  is 
pro  rata  with  respect  to  all  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  distributing  qualified  holding 
company. 

"■(4)  Exception. — This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  distribution  by  a  company 
which  has  made  any  distribution  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b). 

"'(5)  Distributions  involving  gift  or 
compensation. — In  the  case  of  a  distribu- 
tion to  which  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  applies, 
but  which — 

"'(A)  results  in  a  gift,  see  section  2501, 
and  following,  or 

•"(B)  has  the  effect  of  the  payment  of 
compensation,  see  section  61(a)(1). 

"  '(b)  Company  Ceasing  To  Be  a  Holding 
Company  or  Multiple  Holding  Company. — 

"  '  ( 1 )   Distributions  or  property   which 

CAUSE  A  COMPANY  TO  BE  A  HOLDING  COMPANY 
OR    MULTIPLE    HOLDING    COMPANY. If 

"'(A)  a  qualified  holding  company  dis- 
tributes property  (other  than  stock  received 
in  an  exchange  to  which  subsection  (c)  (3) 
applies)  — 

••  '(i)  to  a  shareholder  (with  respect  to  its 
stock  held  by  such  shareholder) ,  without  the 
surrender  by  such  shareholder  of  stock  in 
such  company;  or 

'"(11)  to  a  shareholder.  In  exchange  for  Its 
preferred  stock;  or 

■"(ill)  to  a  security  holder,  in  exchange 
for  its  securities;  and 

"  '(B)  the  Corporation  has,  before  the  dis- 
tribution (or  January  1,  1971,  If  later), 
certified — 

"'(1)  in  the  case  of  a  multiple  holding 
company,  that  such  property  is  all  or  part  of 
the  property  by  reason  of  which  such  com- 
pany controls  two  or  more  Insured  institu- 
tions (as  defined  in  section  408(a)  (1)  (A)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act) ,  or  such  property 
Is  part  of  the  property  by  reason  of  which 
such  company  did  control  two  or  more  in- 
sured institutions  before  any  property  of  the 
same  kind  was  distributed  under  this  sub- 
section or  exchanged  under  subsection 
(c)(3);  or 

"'(11)  in  the  case  of  any  other  holding 
company,  that  such  property  is  all  or  part  of 
the  property  by  reason  of  which  such  com- 
pany controls  an  insured  institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  408 (a)  ( 1 )  (A)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act)  or  holding  company,  or  such 
property  is  part  of  the  property  by  reason 
of  which  such  company  did  control  an  in- 
sured institution  or  holding  company  before 
any  property  of  the  same  kind  was  distributed 
under  this  subsection  or  exchanged  under 
subsection  (c)(3);  and 

"'(iii)  that  the  distribution  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  efl'ectuate  section  408  of 
such  Act, 

then  no  gain  to  the  shareholder  or  security 
holder  from  the  receipt  of  such  property  shall 
be  recognized. 

"'(2)     DiSTRIBtmONS    OP    STOCK    AND    SECU- 


RITIES   RECEIVED    IN    AN    EXCHANGE    TO    WHXCH 

SUBSECTION     (C)(3)     APPLIES. If 

"'(A)  a  qualified  holding  company 
distributes — 

"'(i)  common  stock  received  in  an  ex- 
change to  which  subsection  (c)  (3)i4>pllee  to 
a  shareholder  (with  respect  to  its  stock  held 
by  such  shareholder) ,  without  the  surrender 
by  such  shareholder  of  stock  in  such  com- 
pany;  or 

"'(11)  common  stock  received  In  an  ex- 
change to  which  subsection  (c)  (3)  applies 
to  a  shareholder,  in  exchange  for  Its  common 
stock;  or 

"'(ill)  preferred  stock  or  common  stock 
received  In  an  exchange  to  which  subsection 
(c)  (3)  applies,  to  a  shareholder  in  exchange 
for  its  preferred  stock;  or 

"'(iv)  securities  or  preferred  or  common 
stock  received  In  an  exchange  to  which  sub- 
section (c)  (3)  «4>plies  to  a  security  bolder, 
In  exchange  for  its  securities;   and 

"'(B)  any  preferred  stock  received  has 
substantially  the  same  terms  as  the  preferred 
stock  exchanged,  and  any  securities  received 
have  substantially  the  same  terms  as  the 
securities  exchanged. 

then,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f ) ,  no 
gain  to  the  shareholder  or  security  bolder 
from  the  receipt  of  such  stock  or  such  secu- 
rities or  such  stock  and  securities  shaU  be 
recognized. 

"'(3)  NoN  PRO  RATA  DisTsiBtmoH. — Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  to  a  distribu- 
tion whether  or  not  the  distribution  Is  pro 
rata  with  respect  to  all  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  distributing  qualified  holding  company. 

"'(4)  Exception. — This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  distribution  by  a  company 
which  has  made  any  distribution  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a) . 

"'(5)  Distributions  involving  odt  oa 
COMPENSATION. — In  the  case  of  a  distribution 
to  which  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  applies,  but 
which — 

"'(A)  results  in  a  gift,  see  section  2501, 
and  following,  or 

"'(B)  has  the  effect  of  the  payment  of 
compensation,  see  section  61(a)(1). 

"  '(c)  PROPERTY  Acquired  Aftex  April  14, 
1967.— 

"  '  ( I )  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"'(A)  any  property  acquired  by  the  dis- 
tributing company  after  April  14, 1967,  unless 

(I)  gain  to  such  company  with  respect  to 
the  receipt  of  such  property  was  not  recog- 
nized by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  or 

(II)  such  property  was  acquired  by  it  in  ex- 
change for  all  of  its  stock  in  an  exchange  to 
which  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  applies,  or  (111) 
such  property  was  acquired  by  the  distribut- 
ing company  in  a  transaction  In  which  gain 
was  not  recognized  under  section  306(a)  or 
section  332,  or  under  section  354  with  respect 
to  a  reorganization  described  in  section  368 
(a)(1)  (E)  or  (P),or 

"  '(B)  any  property  which  was  acquired  by 
the  distributing  company  in  a  distribution 
with  respect  to  stock  acquired  by  such  com- 
pany after  April  14,  1967,  unless  such  stock 
was  acquired  by  such  company  (i)  in  a  dis- 
tribution (with  respect  to  stock  held  by  it  on 
April  14,  1967.  or  with  respect  to  stock  in 
respect  of  which  all  previous  applications  of 
this  clause  are  satisfied)  with  respect  to 
which  gain  to  it  was  not  recognized  by  reason 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  or  (U)  in  exchange 
for  all  of  Its  stock  in  an  exchange  to  which 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  appUes,  or  (lU)  In  a 
transaction  in  which  gain  was  not  recognized 
luider  section  305(a)  or  section  332,  or  under 
section  354  with  respect  to  a  reorganization 
descril}ed  in  section  368(a)(1)  (E)  or  (F), 
or 

"'(C)  any  property  acquired  by  the  dis- 
tributing company  after  April  14,  1967,  in  a 
transaction  in  which  gain  was  not  recognized 
under  section  332,  unless  such  property  was 
acquired  from  a  company  which.  If  it  had 
been  a  holding  company  or  multiple  holding 
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company,  could  bave  distributed  auch  prop- 
erty under  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (b)(1). 

"  '(2)  EXCRANGES  INVOLVINC  PKOHIBrrEO 
PROPKBTT . If 

'"(A)  any  qualified  boldlng  company  ex- 
changes (1)  property,  which,  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  such  company  could  distribute 
directly  to  Its  shareholders  or  security  hold- 
ers without  the  recognition  of  gain  to  such 
shareholders  or  security  holders,  and  other 
proi>erty  (except  property  described  In  sub- 
section (b)(1)(B)  (1)  or  (U)),  for  (11)  all  of 
the  stock  of  a  second  corporation  created  and 
availed  of  solely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
auch  property; 

"  '(B)  Immediately  after  the  exchange,  the 
qualified  holding  company  distributes  all  of 
such  stock  in  a  manner  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (a)(3)(A):  and 

'"(C)  before  such  exchange  (or  January 
1,  1971,  If  later),  the  Corporation  has  certi- 
fied (with  respect  to  the  property  exchanged 
which  consists  of  property  which,  under 
subsection  (a)(1),  such  company  could  dis- 
tribute directly  to  Its  shareholders  or  secu- 
rity holders  without  the  recognition  of  gain) 
that  the  exchange  and  distribution  are  nec- 
essary or  i^>proprlate  to  effectuate  section 
408  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  then  para- 
graph (1)  ahall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  distribution. 

"'(3)    Exchanges  involving  intxrxsts  in 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAM  FKOPHtTT. If 

"'(A)  any  qualified  holding  company  ex- 
changes (1)  property  which,  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  such  company  could  distribute 
directly  to  Its  shareholders  or  security  hold- 
ers without  the  recognition  of  gain  to  auch 
shareholders  or  security  holders  and  other 
property  (except  prohibited  property)  for 
(ii)  all  of  the  stock  of  a  second  corporation 
created  and  availed  of  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  such  property; 

"'(B)  immediately  after  the  exchange,  the 
qualified  holding  company  distributes  all  of 
such  stock  in  a  manner  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  (A);  and 

'"(C)  before  such  exchange  (or  January 
1,  1971,  if  later)  the  Corporation  has  certi- 
fied (with  respect  to  the  property  exchanged 
which  consists  of  property  which,  under  sub- 
section (b)(1),  such  company  could  dis- 
tribute directly  to  Its  shareholders  or  secu- 
rity holders  without  the  recognition  of  gain) 
that  the  exchange  and  distribution  are  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  effectuate  section 
408  of  such  Act,  then  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  distribution. 

"  '(d)  DBTKiBTmoN  To  Avoid  Fedxkal  In- 
co«  Tax. — 

"'(1)  PaoHiBrrED  propxrtt. — Subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  a  distribution  If,  in 
connection  with  such  distribution,  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  retains,  or  transfers 
after  April  14,  1967,  to  any  corporation,  prop- 
erty (other  than  prohibited  property)  as 
part  of  a  plan  one  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  which  Is  the  distribution  of  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  corporation. 

"'(2)  Savings  and  loan  pbopkrtt. — Sub- 
section (b)  shall  not  apply  to  a  distribution 
If,  in  connection  with  such  distribution,  the 
distributing  corporation  retains,  or  transfers 
after  April  14, 1967,  to  any  corporation,  prop- 
erty (other  than  property  described  in  sub- 
section ^b)  (1)  (B)  (1)  and  (11)  as  part  of  a 
plan  one  of  the  principal  pvirposes  of  which 
is  the  distribution  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  any  corporation. 

•"(3)  CxBTAiN  CO NTRnrrrioNS  TO  capital. — 
In  the  case  of  a  distribution  a  portion  of 
which  Is  attributable  to  a  transfer  which  Is  a 
contribution  to  the  capital  of  a  corporation, 
made  after  April  14,  1967,  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part,  if  sub- 
section (a)  (M'  (b)  would  apply  to  such  dis- 
tribution but  for  the  fact  that,  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  (as  the  case  may  be)  of 
this  subsection,  such  contribution  to  capital 
is  part  of  a  plan  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  which  is  to  distribute  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  corporation,  then,  not- 
withstanding paragraph  (1)  or  (3),  subsec- 


tion (a)  or  (b)  (as  the  case  may  l)e)  shall 
apply  to  that  portion  of  such  distribution  not 
attributable  to  such  contribution  to  capital, 
and  shall  not  apply  to  that  portion  of  such 
distribution  attributable  to  such  contribu- 
tion to  capital. 

•"(e)  Final  CiSTiricATioN. — Subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  shall  not  aK>ly  with  respect  to 
any  distribution  by  a  company  unless  the 
Corporation  certifies  that,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  periods  permitted  under  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (including  any  extensions  there- 
of granted  to  such  company  under  such  pro- 
visions) ,  the  company  has  (1)  disposed  of  all 
the  property  the  disposition  of  which  Is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  effectuate  such  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  ceased  to  be  a  holding  company 
or  multiple  holding  comp>any  (as  the  case 
may  be). 

"'(f)  Certain  Exchanges  op  SECtmiriES. — 
In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described  In  sub- 
Mction  (a)  (2)  (A)  (iv)  or  subsection  (b)(2) 
(A)(iv),  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  (as  the  case 
may  be)  shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  principal  amount  of  the  securities  re- 
ceived does  not  exceed  the  principal  amount 
of  the  securities  exchanged. 
"  'Sec.  1122.  Special  Rules. 

"  "(a)  Basis  op  PROPEaxr  Acquireo  in  Dis- 
TRiBtrnoNS. — If  by  reason  of  section  1121 
gain  is  not  recognized  with  respect  to  the 
receipt  of  any  property,  then,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate— 

"  '  ( 1 )  if  the  property  Is  received  by  a  share- 
holder with  respect  to  stock,  without  the  sur- 
render by  such  shareholder  of  stock,  the  basis 
of  the  property  received  and  of  the  stock  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  distributed  shall,  in 
the  distributee's  bands,  be  determined  by 
allocating  between  such  property  and  such 
stock  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  stock;  or 

"  '(2)  if  the  property  is  received  by  a  share- 
holder in  exchange  for  stock  or  by  a  security 
holder  in  exchange  for  securities,  the  basis  of 
the  property  received  shall,  in  the  distrib- 
utee's hands,  be  the  same  as  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  interest  or  securities  exchanged, 
increased  by — 

"'(A)  the  amount  of  the  property  received 
which  was  treated  as  a  dividend,  and 

'"(B)   the  amount  of  gain  to  the  taxpayer 
recognized  on  the  property  received  (not  in- 
cluding any  portion  of  such  gain  which  was 
treated  as  a  dividend ) . 
"  '(b)  Allocation  of  Easnings  and  Proftts. — 

"  '  ( 1 )  DlSTRIBTTTION  OF  STOCK  IN  A  CON- 
TROLLED CORPORATION. — In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tribution by  a  qualified  holding  company 
under  section  1121  (a)  (1)  or  (b)  (1)  of  stock 
in  a  controlled  corporation,  proper  alloca- 
tion with  respect  to  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  the  distributing  corporation  and  the  con- 
trolled corporation  shall  be  made  under  reg- 
ulations {^escribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

'"(2)  Exchanges  described  in  section 
1121(c)  (3)  OR  (3). — In  the  case  of  any  ex- 
change described  in  section  1131(c)  (3)  or 
(3),  proper  allocation  with  respect  to  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  corporation  trans- 
ferring the  property  and  the  corporation  re- 
ceiving such  property  shall  be  made  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"  '(3)  Definition  of  controlled  corpora- 
tion.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'controlled  corporation'  means  a  cor-, 
poratlon  with  respect  to  which  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  and 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
shares  of  all  other  classes  is  owned  by  the 
distributing  qualified  holding  company. 

"  '(c)  Periods  of  Limitation. — The  periods 
of  limitation  provided  In  section  6501  (re- 
lating to  limitations  on  assessment  and  col- 
lection) shall  not  expire,  with  respect  to 
any  deficiency  (including  interest  and  addi- 
tions to  the  tax)  resulting  solely  from  the 
receipt  of  property  by  shareholders  or  se- 
curity holders   in   a  distribution  which   Is 


certified  by  the  Corporation  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  section  1121,  untu  S 
years  after  the  distributing  company  notifles 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (in  such  man- 
ner and  with  such  accompanying  infonoa- 
tion  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe)  that  the  period  (in- 
cluding extensions  thereof)  prescribed  in  the 
relevant  provision  of  section  408  of  the  N». 
tional  Housing  Act,  or  section  1121  (e) 
whichever  is  applicable,  has  expired;  and 
such  assessment  may  be  made  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  law  or  rule  of  law  which 
would  otherwise  prevent  such  assessment. 

"'(d)  Itemization  of  Property. — In  any 
certification  under  this  part,  the  Corporation 
shall  make  such  specification  and  itemiza- 
tion of  property  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
"  'Sec  1123.  Definitions. 

"  '(a)  Holding  Company. — For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  'holding  company'  means 
any  corporation  which  is  a  savings  and  loan 
boldlng  company  as  defined  in  section  4oe 
(a)  (1)  (D)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"  '(b)  Multiple  Holding  Company.— I^)r 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'multiple 
holding  company*  means  any  corporation 
which  is  a  multiple  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  as  defined  in  section  40e(a)(I)(E) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"  '(c)  Quaufieo  Holdinc  Company. — 

"'(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  for  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'qualified  holding  company'  means  any 
corporation  which  is  a  holding  company  or 
multiple  holding  company  (as  the  case  may 
be)  and  which  holds  prohibited  property 
acquired  by  it — 

"'(A)   on  or  before  April  14,  1967, 

"  '(B)  in  a  distribution  in  which  gain  to 
such  company  with  respect  to  the  receipt  of 
such  property  was  not  recognized  by  reason 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  1121,  or 

'"(C)  in  exchange  for  all  of  its  stock  in  an 
exchange  described  in  section  1121  (c)  (2)  or 
(c)(3). 

"  '(2)  Limitations. — 

"'(A)  A  holding  company  or  multiple 
holding  company  shall  not  be  a  qualified 
holding  company,  unless  it  would  have  been 
a  holding  company  or  multiple  holding  com- 
pany, respectively,  on  April  14,  1967,  If  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company  Amend- 
ments of  1967  had  been  in  effect  on  such 
date,  or  unless  it  is  a  holding  company  or 
multiple  holding  company,  respectively,  de- 
termined solely  by  reference  to — 

"  '(1)  property  acquired  by  it  on  or  before 
AprU  14,  1967, 

"  '(11)  property  acquired  by  it  in  a  distribu- 
tion in  which  gain  to  such  company  with  re- 
spect to  the  receipt  of  such  pr<^>erty  was  not 
recognized  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  1121,  and 

"  '(ill)  property  acquired  by  it  in  exchange 
for  all  of  its  stock  in  an  exchange  described 
In  section  1121(c)  (2)  or  (3). 

"'(B)  A  holding  company  or  multiple 
holding  company  shall  not  be  a  qualified 
boldlng  company  by  reason  of  property  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  or  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  unless  such  property  was  ac- 
quired in  a  distribution  with  respect  to  stock, 
which  stock  was  acquired  by  such  holding 
company  or  multiple  holding  oomptmy,  re- 
spectively— 

"  '(1)  on  or  before  April  14,  1967, 

•"(U)  in  a  distribution  (with  respect  to 
stock  held  by  it  on  April  14,  1967,  or  with 
respect  to  stock  in  respect  of  which  all  pre- 
vious applications  of  this  clause  are  satisfied) 
with  respect  to  which  gain  to  it  was  not 
recognized  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  1121,  or 

"  '  (lU)  in  exchange  for  all  of  its  stock  in  an 
exchange  described  in  section  1121(c)  (2)  or 
(3). 

"'(C)  A  company  shall  be  treated  ss  » 
qualified  holding  company  only  tf  the  Cor- 
poration certifies  that  it  satisfies  the  lore- 
going  requirements  of  this  subsection. 
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•"(d)  Prohibited  Property. — For  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  term  'prohibited  property' 
means  in  the  case  of  any  holding  company  or 
multiple  holding  company,  property  (other 
than  nonexempt  property)  the  disposition  of 
which  would  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  section  408  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  if  such  company  continued  to  be  a 
holding  company  or  multiple  holding  com- 
pany (as  the  case  may  be)  beyond  the  rele- 
vant period  specified  in  such  Act. 

"•(e)  Nonexempt  Property. — For  purposes 
of  thU  part,  the  term  "nonexempt  property" 
means — 

•"(1)  obligations  (including  notes,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  bankers'  acceptences) 
having  a  maturity  at  the  time  of  Issuance  of 
not  exceeding  24  months,  exclusive  of  days  of 

grace; 

"  '(2)  securities  Issued  by  or  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  or  Interest  by  a  government  or 
subdivision  thereof  or  by  any  instrumentality 
of  a  government  or  subdivision;  or 

"'(3)  money,  and  the  right  to  receive 
money  not  evidenced  by  a  security  or  obliga- 
tion (other  than  a  security  or  obligation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) ) . 

"'(f)  Corporation. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  "Corporation"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion.' 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — ^The  table  of 
parts   for.  subchapter   O    of    chapter    1    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"  'Part  X — Distributions  pursuant  to  Savings 

and  Loan  Holding  Company  Amendments 

of  1967' 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
modified  the  amendment  as  printed  by 
changing  the  date  "1970"  to  "1971"  in 
the  following  places: 

Page  2,  line  20. 

Page  5.  line  15. 

Page  10,  line  21. 

Page  11,  line  21. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and 
I  shall  not  ask  for  a  record  vote. 

This  is  an  amendment  requested  by 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The 
amendment  was  prepared  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  it  seeks  to  do  sim- 
ply this:  When  we  passed  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Act,  providing  a  time  to  divest  of 
certain  properties  they  owned,  they  were 
given  a  particular  tax  treatment.  Last 
year  or  2  years  ago,  we  passed  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Holding  Act,  and  required 
time  to  divest.  That  act  was  patterned 
exactly  after  the  Bank  Holding  Act. 

This  amendment  provides  only  that  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations  be  given 
the  same  tax  treatment  we  gave  the 
batiks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
looked  at  the  Senator's  amendment,  and 
I  do  not  know  just  how  much  is  in- 
volved— what  treatment  is  to  be  pro- 
vided and  what  effects  it  will  have.  It 
does  embrace  a  new  formula  for  taxing 
this  particular  group.  While  I  realize  that 
the  Senator  has  great  interest  in  it,  r 
have  been  wondering  if  he  will  not  with- 
draw his  amendment  tonight  in  order 
to  give  our  committee  a  chance  to  look 
at  it  to  see  just  how  far-reaching  it  Is 
and  just  what  treatment  it  will  provide. 
I  will  assure  him,  as  one  member  of  the 
committee,  that  we  will  give  it  our  atten- 


tion, and  I  think  the  chairman  will  con- 
cur in  that,  but  I  hate  to  vote  on  it  to- 
night when  we  do  not  know  what  the 
effect  of  the  treatment  provided  is  going 
to  be  and  how  far  it  is  going  to  reach. 

As  I  say,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  with- 
draw it,  with  the  promise  that  it  will  be 
given  consideration  by  the  committee. 
That  is  not  just  a  brush-off;  it  is  a 
promise. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  this:  I  do  not  agree  that  it  pro- 
vides a  new  formula,  because  this  is  the, 
first  treatment  since  we  passed  the  SavV 
ings  and  Loan  Holding  Act,  and  it  applies 
the  same  formula  that  we  did  apply  to 
the  banks  under  the  same  pattern  of 
divestiture. 

I  offered  this  amendment  before  the 
committee,  in  September,  I  think  it  was. 
But  I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
told  me  that  there  will  be  other  tax  bills 
during  this  Congress — though  not  this 
session — and  that  that  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  present  it  again,  and  give 
him  and  his  staff  and  the  committee 
staff  an  opportunity  to  examine  it  and  go 
into  it  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  assurance 
from  both  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee— I  think  I  have  his  assurance — 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, and  will  present  it  at  the  first  op- 
portunity.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived,  and  I  shall 
explain  it  very  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  proper  place  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec. — .  Income  Tax  Credit  for  Political 
Contributions. 

"  (a)  Allowance  of  CREorr. — Subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 41  as  42,  and  by  inserting  after  section  40 
(as  added  by  section  —  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"'Sec  41.  Political  Contributions. 

"'(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
individual  there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
haU  of  so  much  of  the  political  contributions 
as  does  not  exceed  $50,  payment  of  which  Is 
made  by  the  taxpayer  within  the  taxable 
year. 

'"(b)  Limitation. — 

"  '  ( 1 )  Married  iNDivmuALS. — In  the  case 
of  a  Joint  return  of  a  husband  and  wife  under 
section  6013,  the  credit  allowed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  exceed  $25.  In  the  case  of 
a  separate  return  of  a  married  individual, 
the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  exceed  $12.50. 

"'(2)  Application  ¥«th  other  credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)   shall 


not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  \mder 
section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit), 
section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
interest),  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income) ,  and  section  38  (relating  to  invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property). 

"  '(3)  Verification. — The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  any  political  contribution,  only  if 
such  poUtlcal  contribution  is  verified  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shaU 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"■(c)  DEnNiTiONS. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

■"  ( 1 )  PoLrricAL  coNTRiBtrnoN. — The  term 
"political  contribution"  means  a  contribu- 
tion or  gift  of  money  to — 

'"(A)  an  individual  whose  name  is  pre- 
sented for  election  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
an  elector  for  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  or 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
a  general  or  special  election,  in  a  primary 
election,  or  In  a  convention  of  a  political 
party,  for  use  by  such  Individual  to  further 
his  candidacy  for  any  such  office;  or 

'"(B)  a  committee  acting  In  behalf  of  an 
individual  or  individuals  described  in  para- 
graph (A),  for  use  by  such  committee  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  such  individual  or 
individuals. 

"'(d)  Cross  References. — 

"  'for  disallowance  of  credits  to  estates  and 
trusts,  see  section  642(a)(3).' 

"(b)  Clerical  and  Technical  Amend- 
ments.— 

"(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"  "Sec.  41.  Political  contributions. 

"  'Sec.  42.  Overpayment  of  tax.' 

"(2)  Section  642(a)  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax  for  estates  and  trusts)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"  '(3)  Political  contributions. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contributions  pro- 
vided by  section  41.' 

"'(c)  Effective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1969,  but 
only  with  respect  to  political  contributions 
payment  of  which  is  made  after  such  date.'  " 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  the  same  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  offered  a  few  days 
ago,  except  that  his  was  a  broader 
amendment,  providing  an  across-the- 
board  deduction  for  political  contribu- 
tions. This  amendment  relates  only  to 
contributions  for  campaigns  for  Federal 
offices — for  Congress,  for  Senator,  for 
Vice  President  and  President  of  the 
United  States — and  contributions  to  na- 
tional committees. 

Senator  Kennedy's  amendment  lost  by 
five  votes  the  other  day,  on  the  basis — 
and  I  voted  against  it — that  it  was  too 
broad,  because  it  would  have  gone  down 
to  every  local  office,  including  those  of 
dog  cateher  and  assessor.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed 
out,  it  might  even  have  resulted  in  some 
parties  of  some  sort  being  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  amount  of  deduction  is  exactly 
the  same  in  this  amendment  as  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Kennedy  amendment  ex- 
cept that  it  is  very  clearly  limited  to 
candidates  for  Federal  office  and  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  in  national  political 
elections. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

»Ir.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
that  apply  to  primaries  as  well  for  Fed- 
eral office? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  would  apply  also  to 
primaries  for  Federal  office.  It  would 
apply  to  whoever  flies  under  State  law 
whether  or  not  he  is  elected,  in  a  polit- 
ical primary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  a 
deduction  or  a  credit? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  a  tax  credit.  It  will 
not  exceed  $25  per  couple  if  a  husband 
and  wife  fUe  jointly,  or  $12.50  for  a  single 
individual.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment raises  once  again  a  problem  that  I 
thought  we  had  disposed  of.  The  matter 
ought  to  be  studied. 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  work  in  this 
area.  We  did  report  a  bill  out  to  do  what 
we  thought  ought  to  be  done  about  cam- 
paign financing.  I  thought  we  had  voted 
on  the  issue.  Those  who  voted  against 
the  Dole  amendment  did  so  because  they 
did  not  think  that  matter  ought  to  be 
brought  up  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  at 
this  late  hour  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
consider  this  matter — something  Uke  this 
ought  to  be  studied.  We  could  point  out 
a  nimiber  of  things  that  we  think  are 
wrong. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  a  candidate 
would  stay  in  the  race  at  all.  We  would 
give  the  taxpayer  a  tax  credit  for  con- 
tribution to  a  race  for  an  office,  even 
though  the  candidate  might  withdraw. 

If  we  do  this,  we  ought  to  look  into  the 
corrupt  practices  aspect  of  the  matter. 

We   should   not   be   putting   Federal 

money  into  campaign  financing  effort 

imless  we  have  tighter  regulations  as  to 

.  how  it  should  be  spent  and  unless  we 

tighten  up  the  corrupt  practices  law. 

In  view  of  all  the  different  things  we 
could  get  involved  in  through  this 
ammdment.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  be 
asked  to  do  this. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  be  willing 
to  withdraw  the  matter  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  study  the  proposal  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  where  we  have  Juris- 
diction if  it  is  going  to  involve  a  tax 
credit,  rather  than  insisting  here  at  6  or 
7  minutes  to  10  o'clock  at  night  that  we 
consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

no  desire  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 

Senate.  Forty-five  people  voted  for  the 

proposition  straight  across  the  board  the 

m^er  day. 

^I  would  have  been  tempted  to  go  along, 
but  I  withheld  for  consideration  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Forty-five  Senators  the  other  day  said 
they  wanted  to  give  this  same  exemption 
all  the  way  across  the  board  for  every 
candidate  for  office,  including  dog  catch- 
er and  justice  of  the  peace.  I  voted 
against  it.  I  will  vote  for  this  one,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  at  least  46  votes 
tonight. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  at  any  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  we  do  not  get  into 
this  area  tonight.  It  is  almost  10  o'clock. 
We  are  trying  to  reach  third  reading.  We 
acted  upon  this  measure  before  and  re- 


ported a  bill  from  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. We  included  in  that  measure  a  sec- 
tion dealing  with  election  reform.  This 
does  not  do  that.  This  woiild  just  raise 
the  money. 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  I  would 
be  compelled  to  bring  up  the  matter  of 
the  campaign  reporting  system.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  we  can  lay  this  aside  to- 
night and  proceed  to  third  reading  on  a 
bill  that  we  have  been  working  on  for  3 
months. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  we  get 
involved  in  this  extraneous  matter,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  consider  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  also  consider  amendments  in 
the  corrupt  practices  area  of  the  law, 
because  we  Insisted  on  making  that  part 
of  the  campaign  financing  law  when  we 
considered  it  before.  I  believe  that  the 
votes  are  there,  but  I  believe  we  ought 
to  stay  out  of  the  campaign  financing 
field  at  this  time.  We  woul(^  have  to 
debate  the  matter,  offer  amendments, 
and  consider  the  various  phases  of  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  how  could 
any  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
vote  on  this  and  say  that  he  had  voted 
to  provide  for  the  tax  credits  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  for  himself  to  run 
for  the  United  States  Senate  but  that 
with  respect  to  a  man  nmnlng  for  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  or  for  the  State  leg- 
islature or  for  any  local  office  at  the 
State  level,  the  contributor  could  not  get 
a  tax  credit  for  his  contribution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  somehow 
or  other  setting  ourselves  aside  as  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  candidate  than  other  peo- 
ple who  run  for  responsible  offices  at 
the  State  level. 

We  have  former  State  Governors  who 
are  Senators.  How  could  they  vote  for 
this  and  say  to  a  candidate  in  their  re- 
spective States,  "Someone  can  give  me 
a  contribution  and  get  a  tax  credit  for 
it.  However,  if  you  run  for  a  State  office, 
no  one  can  do  that  in  your  case." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  things  that  are  wrong  with  the 
proposal.  It  should  be  studied  so  that  we 
might  correct  some  of  the  shortcomings. 

We  want  to  reach  third  reading  to- 
night. We  ought  to  leave  this  issue  with 
the  committee  that  has  jurisdiction  to 
study  it  and  have  it  bring  in  a  proposal 
that  would  meet  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
more  interested  in  electoral  reform  than 
in  the  tax  credit  on  the  basis  just  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  being 
the  case,  in  the  hope  that  we  will  not 
have  the  campaign  finance  reporting 
fight  all  over  again  and  will  not  get  in- 
volved in  those  amendments,  I  promise 
the  Senator  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  willing  to  study  the  pro- 
posals in  the  reform  area  early  next 
year. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  we  can  get  a 
third  reading  and  not  have  to  consider 
the  amendments  and  suggestions  and 
proposals,  including  one  that  I  have  in 
mind,  I  move  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
NdVada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr! 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ty- 
dings)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwates) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT) .  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


McClellan 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Murphy 

Packwood 

Percy 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  DeL 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Williams,  ffJ. 

Tarborougb 
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YEAS— 55 

Aiken 

firvln 

Allen 

Fannin 

Allott 

Fong 

Baker 

Goodell 

Bellmon 

Gore 

Bennett 

GrlfKn 

Bible 

Gumey 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Case 

Hniska 

Cook 

Javlts 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Curtis 

Long 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

EUender 

Mathias 

NAYS— 26 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Church 

McGee 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Dodd 

MetcaU 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Hart 

Moaa 
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NOT  VOTma— 18 

Anderson  McCarthy  Smith,  111. 

Dominick  M\indt  Symington 

Pulbright  Pastore  Tower 

Goldwater  Prouty  Tydlngs 

Harris  RusseU  Young,  Ohio 

Hartke  Saxbe 

Kennedy  Scott 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  annoimce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  has  just 
completed  its  20th  rollcall  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
amendments  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  they 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

TECHIrtCAL  AND   CLERICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Page  61,  line  4,  after  "tlon"  insert  a  comma. 

Page  64,  line  22,  strike  out  "a  State"  and 
insert  "an  appropriate  State". 

Page  72,  line  17,  strike  out  "audit"  and  in- 
sert "audit-fee". 

Page  72,  line  20,  strike  out  "881"  and  In- 
sert "861". 

Page  74,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "trans- 
action to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies"  and 
insert  "prohibited  transaction". 

Page  77,  line  25,  beginning  with  ",  If", 
strike  out  all  through  "on"  in  line  5,  page  78. 

Page  83,  line  4,  strike  out  "section"  and 
insert  "subsection". 

Page  84,  line  10,  strike  out  the  comma 
after  "(a)". 

Page  91,  line  18,  strike  out  "title"  and  in- 
sert "heading". 

Page  97,  line  12,  strike  out  "title"  and  In- 
sert "heading". 

Page  97,  line  22,  strike  out  "five"  and  in- 
sert "6". 

Page  102,  line  10,  strike  out  "title"  and  in- 
sert "heading". 

Page  120,  line  23,  strike  out  "corporation" 
and  Insert  "organization". 

Page  122,  line  4,  before  "property"  Insert 
"for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  personal 
property  any".  , 

^&ge  122,  line  14,  strike  out  "such  personal 
property"  and  Insert  "personal  property  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  (li) ". 

Page  126,  line  11,  strike  out  "organiza- 
tions" and  Insert  "persons". 

Page  128,  line  23,  strike  out  "paragraph" 
and  insert  "paragraphs". 

Page  129,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "or 
educational"  and  Insert  "educational,  and 
fraternal". 

Page  131.  line  10,  after  "(J)"  Insert  "(7)". 

Page  134,  line  11.  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  insert  "paragraph". 

Page  134,  line  15,  strike  out  "carryover  or" 
and  insert  "carryback  or". 

Page  141,  line  6,  after  "etc."— insert  "Pop 
purposes  of  this  subsection — ". 

Page  142,  line  9,  strike  out  "An"  and  insert 
"For  purposes  of  this  section,  an". 

Page  142,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  ",  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section.". 

Page  142,  Une  14,  after  "section"  Insert  a 
comma. 

Page  144,  line  1,  after  "amount"  insert  a 
comma. 

Page  144,  line  13,  strike  out  "If  the"  and 
Insert  "For  purposes  of  this  subtiUe,  If". 

Page  144,  lines  16  and  16,  strike  out  ", 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,". 

Page   164,   line   7.   strike   out   "bo  add' 


and  Insert  "sold  by  the  taxpayer  at  its  fair 
market  value  (determined  at  the  time  of 
such  contribution) " 

Page  186,  line  20,  beginning  with  "with" 
strike  out  all  through  "In"  in  Une  22,  and 
insert  "to". 

Page  188,  line  16,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  In- 
sert "(C)". 

Page  199,  line  13,  strike  out  "subchapter 
1"  and  insert  "subchapter  P  of  chapter  1". 

Page  200,  line  2,  strike  out  "nine"  and  in- 
sert "9". 

Page  213,  line  12,  after  "liability"  insert 
"not  imposed  for  the  taxable  year  but". 

Page  213,  line  16,  strike  out  "subparagraph 
(B)"  and  insert  "paragraph   (1)(B)". 

Page  221,  beginning  with  "(other  than" 
Ln  line  13,  strike  out  all  through  line  20. 
and  insert:  "shall  be  treated  as  items  of 
tax  preference  of  the  shareholders  of  such 
corporation,  and,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  shall  not  be  treated  as  items 
of  tax  preference  of  such  corporation.  The 
sum  of  the  items  so  treated  shall  be  appor- 
tioned pro  rata  among  such  shareholders  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  section  1374 
(c)(1). 

"(2)  Certain  Capital  Gains. — If  for  a  tax- 
able year  of  an  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration a  tax  is  imposed  on  the  Income  of 
such  corporation  under  section  1378,  such 
corporation  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1371(b)(1),  be  subject 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  56,  but  com- 
puted only  with  reference  to  the  item  of 
tax  preference  set  forth  in  section  57(a) 
(9)(B)." 

Page  221,  line  25,  after  "fund"  Insert  "(and 
not  as  items  of  tax  preference  of  such  fund) ". 

Page  222,  line  10,  after  "is"  insert  "at- 
tributable to  amounts". 

Page  222,  line  20,  after  "trust,"  Insert 
"(and  not  as  items  of  tax  preference  of  such 
company  or  such  trust) ". 

Page  224,  line  5,  strike  out  "held  for  more 
than  6  months". 

Page  228,  Uae  20,  after  "221"  insert  "(b)". 

Page  229,  line  22,  strike  out  "Individual" 
and  Insert  "person". 

Page  233,  line  25,  strike  out  "individual" 
and  insert  "person". 

Page  234,  strike  out  lines  1.  2,  and  3  and 
insert:  "shall  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year 
of  such  person  which  ends  with  or  within 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  amount  is 
included  in  gross  income  of  the  person  who 
performed  such  services." 

Page  240,  line  S,  strike  out  "five"  and  in- 
sert "5". 

Page  245,  line  4,  after  "allowed"  insert  "as". 

Page  245,  line  6,  after  "distributed"  Insert 
"to  such  beneficiary". 

Page  246,  line  24,  strike  out  "(i)  ". 

Page  247,  line  4,  beginning  with  "less" 
strike  out  all  through  the  comma  in  line  6. 

Page  247,  line  7.  strike  out  "(1)  ". 

Page  247,  line  19,  beginning  with  "less" 
strike  out  all  through  line  21  and  Insert: 
"less  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  deemed  distributed  to  the  beneficiary 
under  sections  666(b)  and  (c)." 

Page  248,  line  4,  strike  out  "each". 

Page  248,  strike  out  lines  5  through  20  and 
insert : 

"(B)  The  partial  tax  shall  not  be  computed 
under  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  if  in  the  same  prior  taxable 
year  of  the  beneficiary  in  which  any  part 
of  the  accumulation  distribution  is  deemed 
under  section  666  (a)  to  have  been  distributed 
to  such  beneficiary  some  part  of  prior  ac- 
cumulation distribution  by  each  of  two  or 
more  other  trusts  is  deemed  under  section 
666(a)  to  have  been  distributed  to  such 
beneficiary. 

Page  248,  line  25,  strike  out  "of  the  aver- 
age". 

Page  249,  line  1,  strike  out  "undistributed 
net  Income  deemed  distributed"  and  insert 
"accumulated  distribution  divided  by  the 
number  of  preceding  taxable  years  to  which 
the  accumulation  distribution  is  allocated 
under  section  666  (a) ". 


Page  250,  line  15,  after  "income"  insert 
"(Other  than  amounts  deemed  distributed 
under  section  666  and  669  by  the  same  or 
other  trusts) ". 

Page  252.  line  4,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  a  comma. 

Page  252,  beginning  with  "The"  strike  out 
all  through  "by"  in  line  6  and  insert  "less". 

Page  253,  line  4,  before  the  period  Insert 
"and  without  regard  to  any  capital  gain 
distribution  for  any  succeeding  taxable  year". 

Page  296,  line  14,  before  "Subchapter" 
insert  "(a)  In  General. — 

Page  297,  after  line  20,  insert: 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
parts  for  suchapter  C  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"  Part  VI.  Treatment  of  certain  corporate 
interests  as  stock  or  Indebted- 
ness.' " 

Page  323,  line  6,  after  "elects"  insert  "at 
such  time  and". 

Page  327,  line  11,  after  "services"  insert  "or 
other  communication  services  if  furnished 
or  sold  by  the  Communication  Satellite  Cor- 
poration for  purposes  authorized  by  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962  (47 
U.S.C.  701),". 

Page  350,  line  19,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  in- 
sert "(f)". 

Page  409,  strike  out  lines  10  through  14, 
and  Insert: 

"(b)  Receipt  of  Minimum  Distmbv- 
TiONs. — Section  263(b)  (relating  to  receipt  of 
minimum  distributions)  is  amend^ — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'surcharge  period'  in 
the  beading  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserung 
in  lieu  thereof  'surcharge  period  ending  be- 
fore January  1. 1970"; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '1964'  In  the  heading 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'1964  and  taxable  years  beginning  In  1969 
and  ending  in  1970  to  the  extent  subpara- 
graph (B)  applies';  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  the  surcharge  period  and  ending  within 
the  surcharge  period,  or  beginning  within  the 
surcharge  period  and  ending  after  the  sur- 
charge period,  or  begltnlng  before  January  1. 
1970.  and  ending  after  December  31,  1969,  the 
required  minimum  distribution  shall  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"'(A)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution which  would  be  required  If  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  were  applicable 
to  the  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of 
days  in  such  taxable  year  which  are  within 
the  surcharge  period  and  before  January  1. 
1970,  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  In 
such  taxable  year, 

"'(B)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution which  would  be  required  if  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  were  applicable 
to  such  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of 
days  in  such  taxable  year  which  are  within 
the  surcharge  period  and  after  December  31. 
1969,  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  in 
such  taxable  year,  and 

"'(C)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution which  would  be  required  if  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  were  applicable 
to  such  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of 
days  In  such  taxable  year  which  are  not 
within  the  surcharge  period  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  days  in  such  taxable  year. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "sur- 
charge period"  means  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1968  and  ending  June  30,  1970'." 

Page  444,  line  21,  strike  out  "of  the  De- 
partment". 

Page  445,  line  24,  strike  out  the  comma. 

Page  453,  in  the  matter  following  line  2. 
strike  out  the  closing  quotation  marks  after 
"stock.". 

Page  453,  line  18,  strike  out  "unadjusted". 

Page  518,  line  8.  after  "(E)"  the  second 
place  it  appears  Insert  a  comma 

Page  523,  line  20.  after  "excess"  insert 
"as  if  the  property  distributed  had  been 
sold  at  the  time  of  the  distribution". 
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Page  535,  line  4,  strike  out  "of  a"  and  in- 
sert "of  such". 

Page  539,  line  13,  after  "construction"  in- 
sert ",  reconstruction,". 

Page  539,  line  15,  after  "struct"  insert 
",  reconstruct,". 

Page  550,  line  14,  strike  out  "(c) .'"  and 
insert  "(c);'." 

Page  554,  strike  out  lines  17  through  23 
and  insert : 

"(c)  LiMrrATioNs  and  Special  Rule. — 

"  ( 1 )  Additions  under  more  than  one  para- 
graph.— 

"(A)  With  respect  to  any  return,  the 
amount    of   the    addition    under    paragraph 

(1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  addition  under  paragraph 

(2)  of  subsection  (a)  for  any  month  to 
which  an  addition  to  tax  applies  under  both 
paragraphs   (1)   and   (2). 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  return,  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  addition  permitted 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  addition 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  which 
is  attributable  to  the  tax  for  which  the 
notice  and  demand  is  made." 

Page  554,  line  24,  strike  out  "less"  and 
Insert  "more". 

Page  556,  line  21,  after  "prescribed"  insert 
"by  law  (without  regard  to  any  extension  of 
time)". 

Page  557,  line  8,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  in- 
sert "(e)". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
purely  technical  amendments  that  have 
been  prepared  by  the  staff.  They  are 
technical  and  conforming  amendments, 
for  clerical  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUI. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Hartke  amendment  to  the  Mil- 
ler amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
31  to  52  on  roUcall  215.  I  voted  in  the 
negative.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  vote  be  changed  to  a  "yea"  vote  and 
that  the  Journal  and  permanent  Record 
so  show. 


VETERANS  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  BILL 
ALLEY,  FORMER  OLYMPIC  CHAM- 
PION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  finest  athletes  is  Bill  Alley, 
former  Olympic  champion  in  the  javelin 
throw. 

Now  a  resident  of  Morrisville,  Vt.,  and 
originally  from  New  Jersey,  Bill  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  His 
college  days  brought  him  into  national 
prominence,  and  the  people  of  my  State 
of  Iowa  were  privileged  to  see  him  in  out- 
standing performances  at  the  annual 
Drake  Relays  in  Des  Moines. 

Bill  delivered  a  magnificent  message 
on  the  occasion  of  Veterans  Day,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1969 — one  which  everyone  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  because  of 
its  meaningfulness. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Struggle  and  Find  Happiness 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  one  of  the  most 
moving  sports  stories  of  all  time.  It  began 
with  a  boy  named  Charlie  Paddock,  back  in 
1920,  who  went  to  a  track  coach  one  day  and 
said:  "I  want  to  be  an  Olympic  champion. 
I  want  to  be  the  fastest  sprinter  iu  the 
world." 

"Well,  Charlie,"  the  coach  told  him,  "You 
can  if  you  think  you  can,  but  more  than  that, 
you  will  have  to  work,  discipline  yourself, 
live  a  clean  life,  and  put  your  faith  in  God. 
The  secret  of  becoming  a  greater  sprinter  is 
to  develop  your  legs  until  they  are  like  pis- 
tons. To  get  this  kind  of  strength  in  your 
legs,  you  have  to  have  it  in  your  heart  and 
in  your  mind.  And  when  you  get  it,  then  you 
can  pull  up  your  knees  to  your  chest  and 
drive  like  a  locomotive  on  a  railroad." 

Charlie  Paddock  did  go  on  to  be  an  Olym- 
pic champion  and  the  world's  fastest  sprinter. 
His  fame  brought  him  many  speaking  en- 
gagements. Once  before  a  group  of  young 
people  he  spoke  about  what  you  can  do 
through  struggle  and  hard  work.  Then  he 
looked  about  him  and  said,  "Somewhere  In 
this  room  maybe  there  Is  another  Olympic 
champion,  but  if  not  in  sports,  at  least  in 
life.  It's  more  important  to  be  a  champ  In 
living." 

After  the  speech,  a  shy  little  spindly  Negro 
boy  came  up  and  announced,  "Mr.  Paddock, 
you've  done  something  to  me.  I  would  like 
to   be   an  Olympic   champion." 

Paddock  put  his  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder 
and  said  to  him:  "Son.  you  can,  if  you  think 
you  can.  Then  to  that  you  must  add  real 
hard  work.  Give  it  all  you've  got  and  disci- 
pline yourself,  and  have  a  lot  of  faith  In 
God." 

And  eventually  the  time  came  when  that 
boy,  whose  name  was  Jesse  Owens,  won  four 
Olympic  championships.  And  he  was  asked 
to  make  many  speeches.  Remembering  the 
inspiration  ^le  had  received  from  Charlie 
Paddock,  he  told  one  audience  of  young- 
sters: "Somewhere  in  this  room  there  Is,  I 
am  sure,  another  Olympic  champion,  if  not 
in  sports  at  least  In  life." 

And  afterwards,  a  skinny  little  Negro 
boy  came  up  to  him,  shook  hands  and  told 
him  exactly  what  he  himself  had  told  Charlie 
Paddock  many  years  before.  Owens  looked 
at  the  boy  and  thought  he  bad  never  seen  a 
skinnier  youngster  in  his  life;  indeed  it 
turned  out  that  the  boy's  nickname  was 
"Bones".  But  nevertheless,  Owens  said,  "Tou 
can  if  you  think  you  can,  if  you  are  willing 
to    struggle,    work    and    believe.    Harrison 


"Bones"  OlUard  went  on  to  break  Jesse  Owens 
Olympic  record. 

Each  of  these  great  athletes  struggled  to 
achieve  their  successes  and  the  happiness 
that  came  to  them.  And  of  course,  all  of 
us  must  struggle  If  we  wish  to  receive  real 
happiness.  Struggle  Isn't  destructive,  it's  con- 
structive, and  it  makes  success  and  hap- 
piness all  the  sweeter. 

Harrison  Dlllard  came  to  my  high  school 
in  my  sophomore  year  and  showed  pictures 
of  the  1952  Olympics,  I  didn't  at  all  think 
then  that  my  athletic  career  would  unfold 
as  it  did,  but  I  can  remember  very  vividly 
the  great  crov/ds  and  the  feelings  that  I  had 
inside — I  wanted  to  be  a  great  athlete  and 
wanted  to  participate  in  the  Olympics.  I  too, 
wanted  to  be  an  Olympic  champion. 

During  the  summer  of  1960,  I  was  very 
fortunate  in  being  chosen  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  17th  Olympiad.  The 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Olympic 
games  had  been  my  goal  for  many  years, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  my  trip  with  much 
anxiety  and  anticipation.  The  pageantry  and 
excitement  of  this  great  event  were  para- 
mount. People  from  the  world  over  came 
to  watch  this  great  exhibition  of  athletic 
prowess.  However,  the  greatest  thrills  of  all 
did  not  come  from  the  competition.  Thrills 
of  a  greater  magnitude  than  one  could  Imag- 
ine were  prevalent  among  all  in  attend- 
ance. 

As  we  marched  into  the  stadlutn  for  the 
opening  ceremonies,  I  realized  (and  X  was 
not  alone)  how  proud  I  am  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. And  then  as  our  flag  was  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  standard  and  our  National  Anthem 
played,  the  team  members  stood  at  attention. 
It  seems  as  though  one  really  ne^er  learns 
to  appreciate  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
until  one  hears  it  played  in  a  foreign  land. 
We  tried  to  sing  the  words,  but  nothing 
came  out.  We  were  choked  up  inside.  Out- 
wardly, tears  were  falling  from  the  eyes  of 
world-record-holders  and  some  of  the  great- 
est athletes  were  realizing  for  the  first  time 
what  it  meant  to  represent  the  greatest  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  competition  commenced  the  following 
day  and  continued  for  two  wteks.  Each  day, 
and  when  I  was  not  competing.  I  would  go 
to  the  stadium  and  watch  the  events.  Every 
Jump,  every  dash,  every  throw  had  me  on 
the  edge  of  my  seat.  At  the  conclusion  of 
each  event,  I  would  look  out  onto  the  field 
and  try  to  recognize  the  familiar  U.S.A.  on 
the  shirts  of  the  winners.  In  some  events. 
we  didn't  fare  well  at  all,  but  in  the  events 
that  we  placed,  I  felt  like  running  onto  the 
field  and  being  the  first  to  congratulate  a 
teammate. 

The  slogan  of  the  games  brought  out  the 
point  that  the  greatest  achievement  is  not 
winning  but  having  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete against  one's  fellowmen.  And  so  the 
days  went  by,  and  the  greatest  athletes 
in  the  world  competed  against  each  other. 
Win  or  lose.  I  am  sure  they  all  felt  the  same. 

The  closing  ceremonies  officially  ended 
the  competition.  Again,  the  athletes  from 
all  over  the  world  marched  Into  the  stadium. 
The  flag  of  each  nation  was  lowered  and  Its 
National  Anthem  was  played.  We  then 
marched  out  of  the  stadium  and  for  me  the 
greatest  thrill  In  my  life  had  come  to  an 
end.  As  I  walked  through  the  long  tunnel 
leading  from  the  stadium  to  our  village.  I 
had  but  one  thought  In  mind.— I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American. 

So  never  give  up  struggling  In  your  own 
life.  If  you  attain  your  dream,  go  after 
another  and  greater  one.  In  the  long  run  the 
happiest  achievement  In  this  life  is  making 
a  man  out  of  yourself;  and  the  greatest  Joy  of 
all  is  In  the  struggling  to  do  something  really 
worthwhile.  Struggle  and  happiness  are  op- 
posite sides  of  the  same  coin.  As  each  of  u» 
go  out  into  the  world  in  our  daily  quest  for 
hapf^ess  and  security,  keep  in  mind  a  little 
sayli%.  It  Is  my  favorite — If  what  you  did  yes- 
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terday  seems  great,  you've  not  done  much 

today.  ^       ^ 

My  thanks  to  each  and  everyone  of  you 
who  by  serving  your  country  has  made  Is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  have  achieved  this  great  love 
of  our  country.  I  want  you  to  personally 
jtnow  that  here  is  a  fellow  who  scorns  the 
activities  of  the  dissenters  and  the  draft 
card  burners,  that  here  is  a  fellow  who  says 
to  you — Thanks! 

May  God  bless  each  and  everyone  of  you. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
December  11,  1969,  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  10  (legislative  day  of 
December  9),  1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Pokeicn  Sebvice 

The  following-named  person,  now  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2  and  a  secretary 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  Con- 
sular Officer  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Thomas  D.  McKlernan,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  4,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Howard  K.  Walker,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  5,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Robert  E.  Day,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7  to  class  6 : 

Frederick  Brenne  Bachmann,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Ralph  Edwin  Bresler,  of  Ohio. 

Hugh  D.  Camitta,  of  New  York. 

Lewis  I.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

Michael  W.  Cotter,  of  Wisconsin. 

Jon  D.  Glassman.  of  California. 

David  Crane  Halsted,  of  Vermont. 

David  Taylor  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Alexandra  B.  Keith,  of  New  York, 

Thomas  L.  Lauer,  of  California. 

James  A.  S;  Leach,  of  Iowa. 

Elliot  Rothenberg.  of  Minnesota. 

Joseph  C.  Snyder,  III.  of  Connecticut. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  7  to  class  6: 

Dennis  A.  Allred,  of  Illinois. 

Sheldon  H.  Avenlus,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Robin  A.  Berrlngton,  of  Ohio. 

Russell  T.  Campbell,  of  Colorado. 

Stephen  M.  Chaplin,  of  Hawaii. 

Ronald  D.  Clifton,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Eubank,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  B.  Fltz,  of  California. 

Ludlow  Flower,  III,  of  California. 

John  Frankenstein,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Wayne  F.  Gledhlll,  of  Utah. 

Frederick  E.  V.  LaSor,  of  California. 

Miss  Marilyn  McAfee,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  E.  McDowell,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Caroline  V.  Melrs,  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  James  Menard,  of  California. 

Robert  W.  Proctor,  of  New  Mexico. 

Christopher  W.  S.  Ross,  of  the  District  of 
Columia. 

Miss  Janet  E.  Ruben,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  R.  Saks,  of  Indiana. 

E.  David  Seal,  of  Missouri. 

Jack  A.  Sears,  of  South  Dakota. 


John  Scott  Williams,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  M.  Yakl.  of  California. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8  to  class  7 : 

Morton  R.  Dworken,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Hartford  Jennings,  of  Ohio. 

George  L.  Knox,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Nicholas  R.  Lang,  of  New  York. 

Harlan  Y.  M.  Lee,  of  Hawaii. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  8  to  class  7: 

Raymond  D.  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Miss  Jan  Carol  Berrls,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Ruth  L.  Greensteln,  of  New  York. 

Michael  Patrick  Phelan,  of  Michigan. 

Boyd  Poush,  cf  Virginia. 

Lecnardo  M.  Williams,  of  Minnesota. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  clcss  7,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Jack  Aubert,  cf  New  Jersey. 

John  Eignus  Clark,  cf  Maryland. 

W.  Douglas  Frank,  of  Indiana. 

Hilton  L.  Graham,  of  Oregon. 

Miss  Anne  D.  Jillscn,  cf  Connecticut. 

David  I.  Kemp,  cf  New  York. 

Howard  H.  Lange,  of  Washington. 

John  Egan  McAteer,  of  West  Virginia. 

Alan  R.  McKee,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mark  E.  Mohr,  of  New  Jersey. 

Anthony  Carson  Perkins,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mark  J.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut. 

Craig  Emerson  Richardson,  of  Ohio. 

William  van  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Richard  W.  Ruble,  Jr.,  of  California.  - 

Paul  I.  Schlamm,  cf  New  York. 

Raymond  F.  Smith,  cf  Pennsylvania. 

Douglcs  K.  Stevens,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

William  H.  Twaddell,  of  Maryland. 

Mi.=:s  Mary  von  Briesen,  of  Massachvisetts. 

Prank  Joseph  Zamblto,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  7,  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

John   L.   Q.   Archibald,   of   Massachusetts. 

Tliomas  W.  Switzer,  cf  Colorado. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Donald  Lee  Field,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Lawrence  Mrashall  Grcssman,  of  Nebraska. 

Albert  Lee  HalfT,  cf  Texas. 

David  Ellis  Henderson,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  Taylor,  of  Texss. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officer  to  be  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Charles  E.  Behrens,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America:  ^ 

Raymond  J.  Albright,  of  Maryland. 

Terry  T.  Baldwin,  of  Virginia. 

James  Taylor  Blanton,  of  California. 

Richard  A.  Cleveland,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jacques  Cook,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Christopher  D.  Costanzo,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Roy  G.  Davis,  of  Ohio. 

Jos6  L.  Fernandez,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Joseph  P.  Porry,  of  Massachiisetts. 

William  J.  Galbraith,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Frederick  P.  Hltz,  of  Virginia. 

Naran  S.  Ivanchukov,  of  New  Jersey. 

Samuel  L.  Jefferson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Patricia  Ann  Langford,  of  Mississippi. 

Edward  R.  McGlvern,  of  Maryland. 

James  F.  Myrick,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  L.  Padgett,  of  Washington. 

Robert  K.  Sharkey,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss  Marguerite  M.  Slmonson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Harry  S.  Slifer,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Osbom  T.  Smallwood,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  H.  Trattner,  of  Virginia. 


Mrs.  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel,  of  Virginia. 

James  E.  Walker,  of  New  York. 

James  H.  YeUin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Joseph  N.  Alexander,  of  North  CJaroUna. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Glasgow,  of  Ohio. 

Russell  L.  Keeton,  of  California. 

Richard  E.  Klbel,  of  Ohio. 

John  M.  Long,  of  Maryland. 

Samuel  E.  Lupo,  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Dolores  J.  Mann,  of  Ohio. 

David  W.  McCoy,  of  California. 

James  W.  McWilUams,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  E.  Pedontl,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  A.  Ronollo,  of  Pennsylvania. 

L.  Benjamin  Sargent,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin. 

Carroll  L.  Simmons,  of  Georgia. 

Mitchell  Styma,  of  Ohio. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

Ttie  foUowing-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander: 


David  W.  Hiller 
NUs  LinfOTb,  Jr. 
Leon  Z.  Katcharian 
Bruce  W.  Thompson 
Joseph  J.  O'Conneil 
Franklin  B.  Taylor 
Roy  L.  Foote 
Harold  J.  Gellert 
Richard  J.  EUessel 
John  G.  Denninger, 

Jr. 
Lawrence  M.  Schilling 
David  H  Whitten 
Jon  P  Ryan 
Lance  A.  Eagan 
Hugh  L.  Thjmas,  Jr. 
WUUam  J.  Wallace, 

Jr. 
Harold  L  Bonnet 
Arthur  W.  Mergner, 

Jr. 
Elmer  Sorensen,  Jr. 
Frederick  A.  Kelley 
Raymond  D.  Bland 
James  F.  Greene,  Jr. 
Joeeph  J.  Smith 
Peter  C.  Hennlngs 
Walter  M.  Coburn 
Henry  B.  Traver 
Wade  M.  Moncrlef.  Jr. 
David  S.  Gemmell 
Carl  H.  Bu'khart 
Neal  Mahan 
Glenn  E  Hainef 
Timothy  G.  McKlnna 
Peter  T.  Muth 
Richard  E.  Shrum 
Michael  O  Murtagh 
Joseph  L.  Crowe,  Jr. 
Cary  R.  Hall 
David  Corson 

The  following  named  Rcerve  officer  to  be 
a  permanent  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  com- 
mander : 

Paul  L.  Milligan 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officer  in  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Theodore  M.  Nutting 

Joseph  O.  Fullmer 


Anthony  J.  Soltys 
William  H.  Roth 
WUliam  C.  Hemlng 
James  A.  Umberger 
Kwang  Ping  Hau 
Albert  F.  Baker 
William  S.  Murray 
George  E.  Mason 
Norman  H   Huff 
Don  M.  Keehn 
Thomas  D.  Smith 
Raymond  J. 

Houttekler 
David  K.  Carey 
Louis  M  Casale 
Peter  M.  Bernstein 
Wayne  P.  Stevens 
Harry  N.  Hutchins,  ni 
Thomas  W.  Watkins, 

in 

James  F.  Sanders 
Hugh  W.  Nabors 
Bly   R.   Elder 
Gary  L.  Rowe 
Branson  R.  Epler 
Stephen  L.  Richmond 
Richard  L.  Kaufman 
Theodore  H.  Hofer 
John  K.  Andrews 
Alan  B.  Pell 
Cyrus  E.  Potts 
Billy  D.  Lovern 
John  E.  Streeper 
Charles  J.  Nlotke 
Billy  G.  Cunningham 
Alfred  T.  Miles 
Harold  T.  Sherman 
Heloma  L.  Gofortb 
Edward  G.  O'Keefe 
James  R.  Walsh 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  10  (leglBlative  day 
of  December  9),  1969: 

VJU'ClBCVTT    JUDGB 

Henry  L.  "brooks,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit. 
U.S.  District  Judges 

David  L.  Mlddlebrooks,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Florida. 
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Alfred  T.  Ooodwln,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

R.  Dixon  Herman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Cristobal  C.  Duenas,  of  Ouam,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  district  court  of  Guam  for  the  term  of 
8  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

U.S.  Attobnbt 
Robert  W.  Rust,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Harry  Connolly,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 


December  10,  1969 

tiAw  Enforcement  Assistance 
Clarence  M.  Coster,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Associate  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance. 

U.S.  Patent  Opfice 

John  Henry  Schneider,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ALL  KINDS  OF  PEOPLE  CAN  WORK 
TOGETHER 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  26,  1969,  tlie  San 
Francisco  Examiner  contained  an  article 
entitled  "All  Kinds  of  People  Can  Work 
Together"  concerning  the  firm  of  Fred 
Meyer  of  California,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  that  firm. 

It  was  a  warm  story,  a  story  of  the 
American  ideal  at  its  brightest  and  best. 
It  was  the  story  of  Fred  Meyer  himself, 
but  It  was  also  the  story  of  everyone  who 
is  a  part  of  this  unique  fireplace  acces- 
sory firm  in  San  Francisco's  Potrero  Dis- 
trict. 

It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  happen 
in  San  Francisco  and  be  taken  for 
granted  by  all  who  are  directly  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  placing  the 
full  text  of  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  time,  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
and  to  give  special  recognition  to  the 
men  and  women  of  Fred  Meyer  of  Cali- 
fornia for  whom  humanity  and  decency 
and  democracy  are  not  words  but  a  way 
of  life: 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

Oct.  26.  19691 

All  Kinds  or  People  Can  Work  Together 

(By  Jim  Harwood) 

After  a  visit  to  Fred  Meyer's  little  fire- 
screen factory,  you  wonder  where  the  rest 
of  the  country  went  wrong. 

Because  a  lot  of  American  industry  seems 
to  have  lost — or  never  latched  onto — what 
Fred  and  his  80  employees  take  for  granted: 
People  can  work  together  without  a  lot  of 
hassle  between  races,  between  management 
or  between  male  and  female. 

There  are  no  real  clues  at  Fred  Meyer  of 
California  on  Potrero  as  to  why  this  is  so. 
But  there's  considerable  evidence  that  It  Is 
so. 

First,  there's  Meyer  himself,  a  semlbearded 
Jewish  leprechaun  who  goes  around  dropping 
lines  not  usually  heard  from  company  presi- 
dents. "I  might  be  a  Communist  If  I  thought 
Communism  would  work.  Let  everybody  own 
everything.  But  Communism  doesn't  work — 
it's  too  afraid  of  freedom.  So  I'm  not  a  Com- 
munist." 

Although  a  lot  of  his  liberal  ideas  wodid 
rattle  the  china  at  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
Meyer  actually  makes  a  fairly  good  exhibit 
for  the  capitalistic  system.  Fleeing  the  Nazis 
who  murdered  his  parent*  in  Hamburg, 
Meyer  arrived  In  New  Tork  In  1938  with  his 
wife  Ellen.  As  In  all  good  immigrant  success 
stories,  he  only  had  $8.50  In  his  pocket. 

Drifting  to  California  during  the  war  ("I 
had  to  go  west  since  on  the  East  Coast  wt 
Germans  were  considered  'enemy  aliens.' 
But  out  here,  the  Japanese  were  the  'enemy' 


and  nobody  worried  about  me"),  Meyer  fell 
into  selling  steel  fireplace  grates  and  and- 
irons, two  items  he  knew  nothing  about. 

Joined  by  several  boyhood  friends  from 
Hamburg  who  are  still  with  him,  Meyer 
formed  his  manufacturing  company  in  1948 
and  took  off  in  a  Hudson  on  a  national  sales 
tour,  driving  at  night,  selling  by  day  and 
often  sleeping  In  the  car. 

Today,  Fred  Meyer  of  California  Is  among 
the  top  six  in  the  fireplace  accessory  Industry, 
averaging  sales  of  100,000  screens  a  year  and 
60,000  accessories.  And  Fred  Meyer  is  pre- 
sumably a  moderately  wealthy  man. 

A  lot  of  his  employees  have  been  with  him 
the  whole  20  years.  And  it's  out  In  the  plant 
where  a  visitor  finds  more  evidence  that  peo- 
ple don't  have  to  claw  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. 

The  tour  Is  led  by  the  plant  production 
chief.  Hank  Morioko,  a  Japanese  who's  been 
with  Meyer  for  15  years.  "When  I  got  married, 
he  bought  champagne  for  all  my  guests.  Four 
hundred  people."  He's  a  great  guy."  Morioko 
notes  that  all  employees  are  members  of 
Local  128  of  the  Metal  Polishers  union,  but 
there's  never  been  a  strike  or  even  an  arbi- 
tration case 

The  employee  names  roll  by.  Gus  GimarelU 
and  Joe  Rio  and  Robert  Rios  and  Ernesto 
Fernandez.  A  Chlcano  In  charge  of  this.  A 
Black  m  charge  of  that.  An  Oriental  running 
something  else.  And  there's  MlUle  Robinson, 
21  years  with  the  company,  boss  of  the  paint 
department 

At  big  corporations  they  hire  labor  experts 
who  go  around  hanging  labels  like  "fully  in- 
tegrated work  force"  on  such  situations  and 
try  to  figure  out  how  they  come  into  being. 

At  the  little  factory  on  Potrero  St.,  nobody 
worries  about  It.  "We  never  set  out  to  hire 
any  particular  kind  of  people,"  says  Fred 
Meyer.  "They  all  Just  kind  of  wandered  In 
here." 


EUGE  POETA 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gressman PoDELL  of  New  York,  on  May 
20,  1968,  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  poem  of  our  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Gene 
McCarthy,  entitled  "Three  Bad  Signs." 
This  poem  has  now  been  awarded  a  prize 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
This  award  confirms  Congressman 
Podell's  evaluation  of  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy as  one  who  "belongs  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  lyric  poets." 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
Church,  has  said,  there  is  no  record  of 
another  Senator  achieving  this  distinc- 
tion. For  most  of  us  poetry  is  not  our  cup 
of  tea. 

Senators  have  written  erudite  tomes, 
economic    studies,    historical    reminis- 


cences, essays,  doggerel,  but  never  has  a 
Senator  earned  a  prize  for  poetry. 

In  achieving  distinction  as  a  genuine 
poet.  Senator  McCarthy  can  bask  in  the 
opinion  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who 
said : 

There  was  never  a  poet  who  had  not  the 
heart  In  the  right  place. 

The  poem,  "Three  Bad  Signs"  inserted 
in  the  Record  by  Congressman  Podell 
and  the  poem  "Ares"  called  to  our  at- 
tention by  Senator  Church,  are  genuine 
poetic  accomplishments. 

It  used  to  be  that  poetry  had  to  rhyme 
and  scan.  It  was  Dorothy  Parker  who 
declared: 

P^GHTiNC  Words 

Say  my  love  Is  easy  had. 

Say  I'm  bitten  raw  with  pride. 
Say  I  am  too  often  sad — 

Still  behold  me  at  your  side. 
Say  I'm  neither  brave  nor  youug. 

Say  I  woo  and  coddle  care. 
Say  the  devil  touched  my  tongue — 

StlU  you  have  heart  to  wear. 
But  say  my  verses  do  not  scan 
And  I  get  me  another  man! 

The  poetry  of  McCarthy  is  not  tnat  of 
the  scanning  and  rhyming  variety.  It  is 
the  modem  poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  E.  E. 
Cummings,  Marianne  Moore,  and  others. 
It  is  of  an  excellence  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered with  these  paragons. 

Therefore,  I  was  disturbed  that  the 
Washington  Star  commented  on  Mc- 
Carthy's prize-winning  poetry  as  fol- 
lows: 

Poet   McCarthy 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
awarded  a  *500  prize  to  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  for  his  poem,  "Three  Bad  Signs." 
This  confirms  a  long-held  suspicion  of  ours 
that  McCarthy  Is  better  at  being  a  poet  than 
he  is  at  the  other  trades  he's  dabbled  in, 
such  as  baseball  and  politics. 

It  has  been  reported  that  McCarthy,  on 
being  Informed  of  his  windfall,  express  the 
hope  that  politicians  would  now  stop  criti- 
cizing his  poetry.  That  seems  fair  enough., 
Only  those  with  some  knowledge  of  poetry 
are  properly  qualified  to  comment  on  the 
work  of  a  poet. 

By  the  same  token,  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  suggest  that  Poet  McCarthy  should 
stop  sounding  off  on  the  work  of  professional 
politicians. 

I  wonder  what  te^t  the  Evening  Star 
would  put  on  professional  politicians. 
Qene  McCarthy  has  won  five  elections 
to  Congress  and  two  elections  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  That  is  playing  in  the  profes- 
sional league  for  quite  awhile.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  made  a  substantial  showing 
in  the  presidential  league.  If  not  being 
professional  means  not  winning  a  presi- 
dential nomination  then  there  are  few 
professional  politicians.  If  being  a  pro- 
fessional means  success  in  the  highest 
professional  challenge,  then  Gene  Mc- 
Carthy meets  the  test. 


December  10,  1969 

As  only  an  amateur  in  the  poetry  busi- 
ness, I  salute  Senator  McCarthy. 

As  one  professional  politician  to  an- 
other, I  salute  a  pro  for  his  achievement 
in  an  area  in  which  most  of  us  are 
dilletantes. 

Euge  Poeta. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

YOUNG    PEOPLE    DO    UNDERSTAND 
ISSUES  OP  TODAY 


LETTERS  TO  PARIS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISS0I7KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  the  24th  of  November,  I  took 
great  pride  in  calling  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  "We  Love  America 
Week,"  which  blossomed  in  Joplin,  Mo., 
and  spread  to  many  neighboring  cities 
and  States. 

The  observance  was  highly  successful, 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
73,000  red,  white,  and  blue  armbands 
were  distributed  and  worn  by  the  peo- 
ple of  thp  area. 

Now,  the  city  of  Neosho,  Mo.,  has  added 
a  bit  more  luster,  to  the  already  shin- 
ing example  set  by  the  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans of  southwest  Missouri. 

The  Optimist  Club  of  the  city  of 
Neosho  in  Newton  Coimty,  has  had  a 
quantity  of  letters  printed  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  Neosho  area  residents.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  North  Vietnam 
delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  The 
letter  pledges  support  to  the  American 
peace  effort  and  requests  open  inspec- 
tion of  the  North  Vietnam  prison  camps 
by  the  IntemationaJ  Red  Cross. 

The  individuals  who  live  in  the  area, 
have  been  requested  to  sign  and  mail 
them  to  Paris.  It  is  hoped  by  the  Neosho, 
Mo.,  Optimist  Club,  that  hundreds  of 
these  letters  will  be  mailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  people 
on  their  resourcefulness  and  offer  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  to  be  read  by  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mr.  XwAN  Thuy, 

North  Vietnam  Delegation,  Paris  Peace  Talks, 

Paris,  France. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  Just  an  average  American 
who  has  become  concerned  over  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Vietnam  War.  Uke  any  decent 
American  or  human  being,  I  desire  the  war 
to  be  over,  but  I  believe  in  a  Just  and  hon- 
orable peace  for  all  men,  both  North  and 
South.  Therefore,  I  pledge  my  support  for 
our  valiant  American  effort  to  bring  peace 
In  Vietnam  aa  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  also  pledge  my  support  of  the  policies  of 
the  past  administration  of  President  Johnson 
and  the  present  administration  of  President 
Nixon. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  bothers  me  ex- 
tremely, and  that  Is  the  condition  of  our 
American  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam.  I 
appeal  to  your  basic  goodness  as  a  member 
of  the  human  race  to  open  the  prison  camps 
for  inspection  by  the  International  Red 
Cross.  Also,  I  further  appeal  to  you  as  a  fel- 
low human  being  to  release  our  prisoners  as 
a  measure  of  good  will.  Please,  sir,  make  an 
effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  good  people  of 
both  America  and  Vietnam  to  ease  the 
tragic  conditions  of  this  terrible  war. 
Sincerely. 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 


OF   ARIZONA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  work  on  the  tax  bill  that  has  taken 
us  far  beyond  a  normal  adjournment 
date,  many  of  us  have  been  forced  to 
cancel  speaking  engagements  of  long 
standing  that  were  made  mMiths  ago 
when  we  thought  surely  this^Congress 
would  conclude  its  business  at  a  reason- 
able time. 

One  of  the  addresses  which  I  was 
scheduled  to  make  was  at  the  Flowing 
Wells  High  School  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  forced  to  cancel  that 
speech,  but  the  patriotic  program  was 
held  anyway  and  a  friend  read  the 
speech  in  my  place. 

Shortly  afterward,  I  received  a  copy 
of  an  "answer"  to  my  remarks  by  Miss 
Stephanie  Daniel,  a  student  at  Flowing 
Wells  High  School.  Miss  Daniel  has,  I 
believe,  demonstrated  an  extraordinary 
and  lucid  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  America.  Her  statement  is 
particularly  welcome  because  we  l)ear 
so  much  about  certain  small  irresponsi- 
ble elements  in  today's  society  of  young 
people. 

I  was  impressed  with  Miss  Daniel's 
presentation.  I  feel  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  share  my  appreciation 
for  her  statement  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  her  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Answer  to  Senator  Fannin 
(By  S.  Daniel) 

Senator  Fannin,  honored  guests.  Dr.  Yoder, 
Mr.  Meneley,  faculty,  and  the  Student  Body: 
On  behalf  of  Flowing  Wells  High  School,  We 
thank  you  for  your  provocative  words,  your 
philosophy  and  your  challenge. 

We  are  a  restless  generation,  a  generation 
In  search  of  true  knowledge.  We  listen  to  your 
words  of  wisdom,  your  words  of  experience. 
And  with  your  words  and  your  suggestions, 
we  will  attempt  to  guide  the  United  States 
toward  a  more  complete,  successful  and  ac- 
complished society.  The  time  Is  now  for  posi- 
tive thinking  and  constructive  action  on  the 
part  of  our  nations  youth.  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive. If  we  are  to  continue  In  the  greatness 
of  our  Founding  Fathers,  if  we  are  going 
to  be  the  World  Leader,  If  we  are  to  have 
peace  at  home  and  abroad,  we  must  bind 
the  wounds  of  the  Generation  Gap,  and  ac- 
cept the  guiding  hand  of  all  generations.  We 
will  need  your  help,  you  the  "older"  genera- 
tion. And  we  will  need  your  patience,  for 
sometimes  we  appear  too  eager,  too  aggres- 
sive, and  too  thoughtless.  But  our  youthful- 
ness  cries  out  for  action  now.  Action  to  re- 
build our  cities.  Action  to  eradicate  air  pol- 
lution, action  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  action 
to  find  Jobs  for  the  Jobless. 

We  know  these  programs  take  time.  And 
let  me  also  say  to  those  who  would  destroy 
the  nation  with  lawlessness,  our  nation  was 
built  on  laws  and  rules  of  conduct,  and  with- 
out the  protective  hand  of  Law  and  law- 
makers, our  nation's  future  Is  one  of  anarchy 
and  total  destruction.  Little  Is  gained,  and 
much  Is  lost  when  we  Ignore  the  property 
rights  of  every  Individual,  and  take  up  the 
rioter's  call   of   "Change   through   destruc- 
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tlon".  The  many  problems  of  our  society  can 
be  healed,  but  must  be  healed,  with  laws  to 
abide  by  and  strong  men  to  g^ide  us. 

We  hear  your  challenge.  Senator  Fannin. 
We  answer  your  call  for  understanding  be- 
tween peoples  and  nations.  As  the  class  of 
1969  moves  Into  the  '70's  with  footprints 
small  In  size,  we  realize  that  one  day  our 
footprints  win  be  the  giant  steps  that  will 
cure  cancer,  stop  the  common  cold,  rebuild 
our  cities,  make  people  laugh  again,  amlle 
at  one  another,  and  say,  "Hi  brother",  what 
can  I  do  for  you  today?",  and  really  mean  It! 
Let  us  from  this  moment  on,  move  Into  a  new 
era  of  greatness  for  our  country.  t«t  the 
1970's  be  remembered  as  the  turning  point 
m  American  History.  A  turning  point  from 
want,  from  destruction,  from  suspicion,  from 
gape  between  ages  and  races,  and  a  move 
towards  a  century  of  goodness,  love,  peace 
and  understanding.  We  thank  you  Senator 
Fannin,  for  "Ughtlng  the  first  candle  for 
us".  Now  It  la  up  to  my  generation  to  take 
up  the  light,  and  shine  ahead  and  up.  In- 
stead of  behind  and  down. 

Thank  you. 


EDGAR  ALLEN  POE 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune  recently  pub- 
lished a  well -deserved  tribute  to  its 
Washington  correspondent,  my  good 
friend,  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  unususd  for  a 
newspaper  to  publish  a  tribute  to  one  of 
its  own  reporters,  but  Edgar  Poe  is  no 
ordinary  reporter.  He  is  a  professional 
journalist  with  almost  40  years  of  out- 
standing reporting  experience. 

Because  of  his  ability  and  warm  dis- 
position, Edgar  Poe's  colleagues  have 
elected  him  to  oflQces  in  numerous  profes- 
sional organizations'  including  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Association,  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  journalism  fraternity. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  inserting  in 

the  Record  the  following  article  by  Crad- 

dock  Goins  and  calling  it  to  the  attention 

of  my  colleagues: 

PoE's  Career  Is  Living  Proof  Nice  Gnrs 

Don't  Finish  Last 

(By  Craddock  Golns) 

(Note. — This  being  the  Chriatmaa  season, 
publication  of  a  newsman's  rhapsody  about  a 
fellow  newspaperman  (particularly  when  the 
latter  happens  to  be  our  favorite  Washington 
correspondent)  seems  In  order.  Mr.  Golns  has 
known  Mr.  Poe  In  New  Orleans.  In  Jackson 
and  In  Washington  when  both  were  writing 
news  In  those  cities.) 

Washington. — Perhaps  no  paper  has  had 
superior  capital  coverage  more  consistently 
In  this  century  than  The  New  Orleans  "nmes- 
Plcayune.  That  Is  believed  by  many  who  have 
known  the  late  Paul  Wooton  and  the  un- 
assuming chap  who  now  walks  his  beat — one 
Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

In  his  22  years  here  Poe  has  been  up  front 
where  the  action  Is  and  the  pressure  runa 
high.  He  lists  himself  on  the  press-gallery 
roster  as  Edgar  Poe,  refers  to  himself  as  plain 
Ed  and  leaves  the  thought  that  he  la  Just 
another  Poe  boy  trying  to  get  along. 

Poe  had  to  walk  high  and  fast  to  match 
Wooton's  strides.  That  spectacular  man  bad 
kept  pace  with  the  period's  public  giants. 
Including  founding  fathers  of  the  National 
Press  Club  and  the  prestigious  Gridiron  Club, 
to   rate   high   favor   in   the   White   House. 
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Wooton  was  probably  the  only  newsman  to 
achieve  family-friend  status  with  the  presi- 
dency. That  was  won  by  his  empathy  for  a 
child  in  tears.  This  child  had  fallen  in  front 
of  her  parents'  apartment.  As  Wooton  helped 
her  up,  «he  said  her  name  was  Margaret  and 
'•my  father — boo  boo — ^is  Senator  Troo — boo 
boo  hoo — Trooman!" 

Wooton's  kindness  to  Uargaret  was  so 
appreciated  that  Truman's  ear  was  always 
ready  when  he  needed  Information  not  avail- 
able elsewhere.  The  Times-Picayune  had 
status  position  on  the  executive's  reading 
table. 

"NICBST   MJiH" 

Before  going  to  Washington,  in  1047,  Edgar 
Poe  served  in  The  Times -Picayune's  Uissls- 
Bippl  bureau.  Ten  years  in  Jackson  won  him 
esteem  for  integrity  and  graclousness.  Wash- 
ington Poat's  Jack  Gould  described  him  in 
these  words: 

"Bdgar  AUen  Poe  was  once  described  by  his 
wife  as  'the  nicest  man  I  ever  met.'  She's 
right.  It  was  a  privilege  to  work  with  Ed  in 
New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Jackson,  and 
see  him  help  others,  particularly  other  news- 
men. He  is  a  man  of  his  word,  a  great  reporter 
and  as  respected  In  Washington  as  he  was 
there." 

Mississippi's  Secretary  of  State  Heber 
Ladner  backs  that  thought:  "It  is  appro- 
priate that  you  do  a  profile  on  my  long  time 
pecaonal  friend  Edgar  Poe.  I  am  g^ad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  endorse  his  contributions 
In  journalism  to  our  state,  the  South  and 
the  nation.  Sd  exemplifies  the  highest  ideals, 
always  sticking  to  truth  and  fact,  refusing 
to  take  statements  out  of  context  to  mislead 
the  public.  He  reports  objectively  without 
Inflicting  injury." 

Poe  is  a  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club, 
treasurer  of  the  White  House  Correspondents 
Assoclatton  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Washington  group  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a 
Journalistic  body. 

A*  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  gov- 
erning admission  to  the  galleries,  Poe  re- 
sisted a  step  to  bar  Soviet  Russia's  Tass  cor- 
respondent In  respect  for  America's  free- 
speech  traditions. 

ranurcss,  accxtract 

Two  senators  who  have  known  Poe  from 
early  days  are  Mississippi's  James  O.  East- 
land and  Louisiana's  Allen  J.  EUender.  Ellen- 
<ter  knaw  Poe  from  stormy  days  when  the 
Hi  nulls  was  speaker  of  the  Louisiana  House 
of  Representatives  and  believes  he  Is  "a  credit 
to  journalism,  very  personable,  trustworthy 
and,  unlike  some  Washing^n  commentators, 
is  not  prone  to  exaggerate.  His  reputation  is 
based  upon  close  attention  to  facts.  He  views 
thorny  problems  Incisively  while  presenting 
an  objecttve  view." 

Senator  Eastland  coiild  recall  Poe's  record 
from  early  Mississippi  days:  "Ed  Poe  is  one 
of  the  finer  newspapermen  in  Washington. 
He  had  the  ability  to  dig  out  stories  where 
other  reporters  often  miss  them.  You  can 
count  on  him  to  make  an  in-depth  treat- 
ment of  any  story.  His  reputation  for  fair- 
ness and  accuracy  Is  unequalled.  I  am  proud 
to  call  Ed  my  friend." 

A  Poe  story  that  drew  admiration  from 
Georgia's  Senator  Herman  Talmadge  was  a 
review  of  Senator  Ellender's  long  public  ca- 
reer. In  asking  for  unanimous  consent  to 
have  that  story  published  in  The  Congres- 
sional Record,  Talmadge  said:  "One  of  the 
most  respected  newsmen  in  the  nation's  cap- 
itol  is  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  He  writes  with  bal- 
ance and  insight  and  Is  a  credit  to  New 
Orleans  and  the  South." 

Louisiana's  Senator  Russell  Long  believes 
Poe  Is  "one  of  the  fairest,  most  conscientious 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  has  a  tough  Job 
and  be  does  it  well.  He  has  the  ability  to 
writs  and  the  ability  to  convey,  an  asset 
very  Important  to  the  American  republic.  Ed 
is  truly  outstanding." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WAK    COKKESPONDEMT 

One  knowing  Poe  longest  Is  Louisiana's 
First  District  Rep.  F.  Edward  Hubert.  He 
remembers  when  Poe  was  a  local  staffer  on 
The  Times-Picayune  while  Hubert  was  a  New 
Orleans  State  deskman.  "Ed  Poe  is  one  of  the 
nicest  guys  I  ever  met."  he  said.  "His  c(Mn- 
passlon  is  something  foreign  to  many  news- 
hounds.  He  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  accurate 
reporting  and  human  understanding.  Will 
Rogers  said.  'I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like.' 
Edgar  could  say  he  never  met  a  man  who 
didn't  like  him." 

A  tribute  that  touched  Poe  very  much 
was  never  intended  for  publication.  He  re- 
ceived it  In  May,  1968,  from  Mrs.  Ruth  Lloyd 
Miller  of  Jennings,  La.  Congratulating  him 
for  an  award  from  Alabama  University  "for 
outstanding  political  and  legislative  report- 
ing," she  added  "a  belated  thank-yoa  for 
something  you  did  for  me  23  years  ago.  It 
was  your  radio  message  from  the  USS  Mis- 
sissippi In  Tok3ro  Bay  that  brought  the  first 
word  that  my  husband,  who  had  been  miss- 
ing, was  alive." 

Poe  had  taken  time  out  from  his  Mississippi 
bureau  assignment  to  be  a  war  correspond- 
ent. He  steamed  from  Okinawa  to  the  Yo- 
koGhuba  Naval  Base  to  cover  the  Japanese 
surrender  on  the  USS  Missouri.  His  Pacific 
reporting  won  commendation  from  Navy 
Secretary  James  Forrestal. 

Poe  Joined  The  Times-Picayune  In  1980 
after  experience  on  a  Birmingham  news- 
paper. In  his  Deep  South  days,  he  covered 
historic  political  events:  the  campaign  of  the 
Longs,  Theodore  O.  Bilbo,  Pat  Harrison, 
Hugh  L.  White,  Martin  Sennett  Conner,  Jim- 
my Morrison,  Dudley  I«Blanc  and  others.  He 
was  born  in  Jasper,  Ala.,  first  met  printer's 
Ink  on  The  Mountain  Eagle,  a  weekly  pub- 
lished by  his  grandfather,  James  B.  Oimter. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Frances  Mar- 
garet Harwood.  They  have  two  sons,  Edgar  A. 
Jr.,  of  Washington  and  Thomas  L.,  of  Mc- 
Lean, Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SUPPORT  FOR  RE- 
PEAL OF  UTILITY  EXEMPTION 
PROM  THE  TRUTH-IN-LENDINa 
ACT 


HON.  LEE  METaiF 

or  KONTAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  19,  19S9 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  Senator  Scott  and  I  introduced 
S.  3018,  to  repeal  the  unfair  exonption 
from  the  provisiong  of  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act  now  enjoyed  by  utilities.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  my  introductory  re- 
marks, this  exemption  was  never  dis- 
cussed in  hearings  on  truth  in  lending, 
but  rather  was  added  to  the  legislation 
in  conference,  in  acquiescence  to  the 
powerful  utility  lobby. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  recent  front-page  editorial 
from  Building  and  Realty  Record,  a 
Pennsylvania  publication,  objecting  to 
this  discriminatory  treatment  of  the  oil 
heat  and  other  industries  and  support- 
ing repeal  of  that  exemption  as  we  have 
proposed.        Jf* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Electric  &  Oas  Uttutibs 
(By  S.  Beryl  Lush) 

The  electric  and  gas  utUltles  are  exempt 
from  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  act. 
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The  oil  heat  Industry  Is  not. 

As  the  law  now  stands  It  penalizes  the  In- 
dependent businessman — and  favors  the  util- 
lUes. 

Truth-ln-lending  legislation  was  before  the 
Congress  for  many  years  prior  to  passage  of 
the  Consumers  Credit  Protection  act  of  1968. 
When  the  bill  was  passed  they  snuck  in  a 
clause  whereby  the  utilities  were  exempt. 

The  reason  is  obvious!  Most  people  believe 
that  when  they  get  the  bill  from  the  electalc 
or  gas  company  they  get  a  discount  when 
they  pay  within  20  days. 

Thus  a  bill  for  94.42  carries  an  imagina^ 
discount  If  paid  wittiln  20  days. 

This  would  make  the  actual  cost  $4.10  and 
not  $-:.42. 

But  what  are  the  facts? 

When  you  are  blUed  a  net  and  a  gross 
amount  depending  upon  whether  the  bill  is 
paid  before  or  after  a  specific  date,  it  Is  not 
a  discount  from  the  blU  for  prompt  payment 
as  many  people  believe. 

The  amount  you  owe  Is  really  the  net  sum. 

The  Gross  Sum  is  a  Charge  for  Credit! 

Thus  the  33c  charge  in  this  case  makes  an 
Interest  rate  of  142%  per  annum. 

No  wonder  the  utilities  fought  tooth  and 
nail  not  to  be  Included  in  "truth  in  lending." 

If  the  truth  were  known  the  people  woold 
be  Justly  disturbed. 

The  Utility  companies  run  very  little  risk 
on  late  bills,  because  no  one  wants  to  risk 
having  the  service  cut  off. 

We  know  of  no  other  business  that  has 
such  a  club  to  hold  over  the  head  of  their 
slow  paying  customers. 

Where  there  are  late  payment  penalties 
they  would  be  regulated  under  Bute  law, 
but  very  Uttle  attention  is  paid  to  ths  stf)- 
terfuge  of  an  imaginary  discount  which 
carries  a  hidden  penalty  of  interest  ait  the 
rate  of  142%. 

A  bill  has  now  been  Introduced  to  repeal 
the  exemption  of  utilities — but  the  chances 
are  good  that  the  utility  lobby  will  let  It 
die  with  the  Committee  on  wynfcipg  gad 
Currency. 

Utilities  are  supposed  to  be  regulated  by 
State  agencies  and  the  rates  are  approved  by 
these  agencies. 

But  this  approval  does  not  call  for  penalty 
allowances.  The  utilities  get  aroimd  that  by 
billing  gross  and  net. 

They  have  no  right  to  bill  gross,  as  the 
net  charge  Is  the  actiud  amount  due. 

The  difference  between  the  gross  and  net 
is  the  interest  for  delayed  payment  and,  as- 
suming they  cu-e  entitled  to  some  interest, 
how  by  the  stretch  of  imagination  can  they 
have  the  nerve  to  charge  142%? 

And  no  regulation  is  In  effect  to  hinder 
this  charge. 

In  addition,  the  poor  consumer  relishes 
the  idea  that  he  is  getting  a  discount  when  in 
fact  he  is  getting  nothing. 

We  have  nothing  against  our  utilities.  In 
fact  we  own  stock  In  them.  But  when  an 
injustice  appears  o\xi  duty  Is  to  reveal  It. 


GUARANTEED  ANNUAL  INCOME 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent.  This  letter 
again,  I  think,  exemplifies  the  fact  that 
normal,  every-day  people  can  probably 
express  themselveSi  better  than  the  rest 
of  us  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to 
aU  of  us.  In  this  instance,  Mrs.  Weyrauch 
has  said  so  well  what  she  and  her  hus- 
band believe  and  think  about  the  pros- 
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pects  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  of 
5(5500.  As  for  me,  I  find  it  most  difficult 
to  argue  with  her.  I  commend  her  for  her 
very  brief  and  exacting  explanation.  I 
particularly  call  your  attention  to  her 
remarks  regarding  work: 

TIOCA,  N.  Dak., 
December  3. 1959. 

Mr.  Kixppe:  I  have  Just  finished  listening 
to  the  Huntley-Brinkley  report  on  TV.  I  am 
writing  you  regarding  the  demonstration  in 
progress  urging  Mr.  Nixon  to  pass  legislation 
guaranteeing  everyone  a  minimum  Income  of 
(5,500  yearly,  plus  free  food  stamps.  What 
Is  this  country  coming  to,  that  people  have 
the  idea  that  someone  else  owes  them  a  liv- 
ing? Have  they  not  heard  of  an  old-fashioned 
project  called  work?  My  husband  listened  to 
this  report  on  TV  tonight,  and  made  the  re- 
mark that  if  the  government  would  put  out 
a  guarantee  of  $5,500,  why  should  he  work? 
I  believe  a  huge  majority  of  people  have  this 
game  idea.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  people 
should  go  hungry,  as  a  child,  I  know  my  par- 
ents got  commodities  from  the  government; 
sacks  of  potatoes,  onions,  oranges,  eU  .  We  did 
not  go  hungry.  Nowadays,  I  see  people  using 
food  stamps  to  buy  steaks,  frozen  TV  dinners 
and  fresh  coconuts,  for  example,  while  I  buy 
hamburger  and  macaroni  to  feed  my  family. 
As  for  the  housing  a  lot  of  these  people  live 
in,  granted  it  Is  terrible,  but  do  they  try  to 
improve  it?  Soap  and  water  is  cheap,  and  a 
can  of  paint  goes  a  long  ways  if  a  person  has 
the  ambition  to  use  it.  My  family  lives  In  a 
bouse  that  two  rooms  were  built  by  home- 
steaders to  this  state.  It  is  clean,  warm  and 
comfortable.  Even  if  you  should  provide  the 
majority  of  these  people  new  bousing,  would 
they  furnish  upkeep  on  it,  or  say  in  10  years, 
would  it  look  exactly  the  way  the  tenements 
do  now?  It  is  very  discouraging  to  work  for 
a  living,  and  then  hand  over  part  of  It  to 
someone  else  who  Is  too  lazy  to  hold  a  Job. 
Anyone  can  have  hard  luck,  due  to  Illness  or 
accident — and  temporarily  need  a  helping 
band.  These  are  not  the  people  who  are  dem- 
onstrating and  constantly  demanding  more 
for  nothing.  These  are  the  people  who  make 
a  career  out  of  being  lazy  leeches  who  want 
someone  else  to  support  them. 

I  urge  you  to  do  something  in  Congress  to 
clean  up  this  welfare  mess. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Frank  Weyrauch. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  fratemsa  organizations  which  have 
received  these  flag  poles,  will  Join  with 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  Herb  Homines 
as  a  great  and  truly  patriotic  American. 


A  GREAT  PATRIOT 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
sometimes  prone  to  think  of  too  many 
Americans  as  being  self-seeking;  to  feel 
that  too  many  distain  our  Government, 
and  that  the  love  and  respect  of  the  very 
symbol  of  our  liberty — the  flag — has 
been  too  often  trampled  imderfoot. 

There  is  an  opposite  side  to  this  pic- 
ture, Mr.  Speaker.  This  brighter  side  is 
epitomized  by  a  great  patriot  from  my 
own  hometown  in  Ocala.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
Herb  Homines,  who  21  yeai's  ago  as  he 
traveled  about  Florida,  suddenly  realized 
how  veiy  few  flags  were  flying  and  de- 
termined to  do  something  about  it. 

Since  that  day,  21  years  ago,  Mr.  Hom- 
ines has  personally  donated  386  flag  poles 
in  Florida,  from  Miami  to  Tallahassee. 
Not  content  with  donating  the  flag  poles, 
Mr.  Homines  has  personally  helped  in 
the  actual  installation  of  the  poles. 

I  know  the  various  schools,  Little 
League  ball  clubs,  and  the  many  civic 


TRIBUTE  TO   DAVID  R.  COEUIR 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
gi-eat  South  Carolinian  was  honored  re- 
cently, and  I  would  like  to  make  note  of 
this  occasion.  Coker  Life  Science  Build- 
ing, located  on  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  campus,  was  named  in  honor  of 
Mr.  David  H.  Coker,  one  of  the  finest 
citizens  our  State  has  produced.  The 
dedication  remarks  were  made  by  Hon. 
R.  Beverly  Herbert,  Sr.,  an  able  lawyer 
from  Columbia.  The  remarks  adeptly 
portray  Mi-.  Coker  as  the  type  of  man 
who  makes  this  country  great. 

Mr.  David  Coker  was  an  able  and  cou- 
ra.geous  man  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  progress  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
Nation.  Members  of  his  family  are  equal- 
ly distinguished.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Honorable  Daniel  Roper,  who 
served  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  His  son, 
Robert  H.  Coker,  is  one  of  the  foremost 
plant  breeders  in  the  country,  and  an 
estimable  and  highly  esteemed  citizen. 
His  other  children  and  his  grandchildren 
are  also  talented  and  gifted  citizens. 

Mr.  David  R.  Coker  is  a  man  whom  we 
in  South  Carolina  and  the  South  held 
in  high  esteem  and  admiration,  and  are 
pleased  that  he  was  our  own.  He  wiU  be 
long  remembered  as  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen who  rendered  great  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation.  During  his  lifetime, 
I  was  honored  to  know  him  and  to  claim 
him  as  a  friend.  I  am  also  proud  to  claim 
the  friendship  of  his  distinguished  son, 
Robert  H.  Coker,  and  of  other  members 
of  the  Coker  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Herbert 
eulogizing  Mr.  David  Coker  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony,  and  those  of  Mr.  Robert 
Coker  in  response,  be  included  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coker  Life  Science  Building 
(Remarks  of  R.  B.  Herbert,  September  1969) 

We  are  met  here  today  to  name  and  dedi- 
cate this  splendid  and  useful  building.  It  Is 
named  Coker  Life  Science  Building  in  honor 
of  David  R.  Coker  who  was  a  graduate  of  this 
University  in  1891  and  was  a  trustee  of  the 
University  from  1911  until  his  death  in  1938. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  President 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  honoring  one 
of  its  greatest  alumni  and  a  truly  great  man 
and  at  the  same  time  of  honoring  and  per- 
petuating the  name  of  the  Coker  family  of 
which  David  R.  Coker  was  a  member.  The 
Coker  family  and  David  R.  Coker  believed  in 
South  Carolina  and  have  helped  to  make  it 
a  great  State,  and  this  University  does  well 
to  perpetuate  their  name  and  example.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  If  we  sufficiently 
appreciate  and  honor  our  home  people.  The 
Cokers  have  been  remarkable  for  many  splen- 
did qualities,  and  one  of  the  moat  notable 
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Is  that  they  have  found  In  Shaith  Carolina 
the  conditions  and  products  they  needed 
for  success,  and  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate that  their  name  should  be  honored 
in  their  State. 

David  R.  Coker  was  the  son  of  Major 
James  Lide  Coker  of  HartsvlUe,  who,  when 
I  came  to  South  Carolina  seventy  years  ago, 
was  known  as  the  great  man  of  the  PeeDee. 
Although  terribly  wounded  and  left  a  cripple 
by  the  Civil  War  and  living  in  a  country 
that  was  left  prostate  by  the  War,  Major 
Coker  built  a  career  that  any  man  might 
envy.  He  became  a  highly  succeasful  trader 
and  farmer.  He  raised  a  family  of  distin- 
guished children.  He  helped  hU  oldest  son, 
James  Lide  Coker,  Jr.,  found  Sonoco  Prod- 
ucts, one  of  the  great  corporations  of  Amer- 
ica. He  helped  his  second  son,  David  R. 
Coker,  develop  the  Coker  Seed  business,  and 
he  helped  his  third  son,  William  C.  Coker.  to 
become  the  great  botanist  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  He  buUt  a  railroad  Into 
HartsvlUe,  and  he  founded  and  endowed 
Coker  College — some  achievements  for  a  man 
left  a  cripple  In  a  desolate  country.  Perhaps 
greater  than  any  or  all  of  these  and  more 
Important  was  Major  Coker.  the  man.  Count- 
less people  have  been  Influenced  for  good 
by  him  and  by  people  who  he  influenced. 
If  I  may  say  a  jsersonal  word,  my  old  friend 
Judge  Woods,  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew, 
used  to  talk  more  about  Major  Coker  than 
anyone  else.  He  told  me  the  most  Important 
things  any  of  us  do  are  not  some  achieve- 
ments on  some  great  occasion  but  are  things 
we  do  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  standards 
we  set  from  day  to  day  and  he  cited  Major 
Coker. 

David  R.  Coker  was  the  second  son  of 
Major  Coker.  After  be  graduated  at  this  Col- 
lege in  1891,  he  clerked  for  a  time  In  his  fa- 
ther's store  and.  became  a  humble  farmer 
and  learned  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and 
cotton  grower.  He  learned  as  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  farmers  had  done  how  hard  it 
was  for  our  farmers  to  make  a  living,  the 
small  yield,  the  short  staple  and  poor  price 
of  the  crop  and  he  set  out  to  do  something 
about  it.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
courage  of  this  man  who  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  was  starting  out  to  grow  a  better 
product  for  a  better  price.  He  relied  only  on 
intelligence  and  hard  work  and  endless  care 
in  hU  seed  breeding  experiments.  He  had 
not  long  been  at  his  work  when  he  was  faced 
with  a  crisis.  An  Invader  more  ruthless  than 
Sherman's  Army  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
River  without  sound  of  trumpet  or  beat  of 
drum  and  came  steadily  northward  and  east- 
ward destroying  the  South's  great  money 
crop  as  it  came — the  Mexican  boll  weevil. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  agricultural  people  ever 
faced  such  complete  destruction  of  their 
money  crop.  The  weevil  came  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifty  miles  per  year,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber that  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  and 
associates  visited  the  boU  weevil  area  and 
came  back  and  reported  they  traveled  a  whole 
day  and  did  not  see  a  single  cotton  bloom. 
What  did  David  Coker  do?  Did  he  give  up 
as  many  thousands  did?  Not  only  did  he  not 
give  up,  he  redoubled  his  efforts.  The  plight 
of  the  Southern  cotton  planter  became  to 
him  the  plight  of  David  R.  Coker  and  he 
risked  his  all.  He  not  only  continued  to  Im- 
prove his  seed,  to  grow  a  tougher  longer 
staple,  a  tougher  boll,  but  he  circulated 
information  in  every  way  he  could  how  to 
plant  and  grow  cotton  and  poison  boll 
weevils. 

Then  came  on- top  of  the  boll  weevil  the 
depression  years  and  bank  failures,  and  Dave 
Coker's  brother,  J.  L.  Coker.  Jr.,  in  true  Coker 
fashion,  knowing  his  difficulties  came  to  him 
and  said  "When  you  go  broke,  I  go  broke." 
There  is  no  more  dramatic  story  In  America 
than  how  he  strove  and  he  won.  When  he 
started  his  work,  the  staple  South  Carolina 
was  growing  was  less  than  an  inch  long; 
today  90  per  cent  of  it  Is  over  an  inch  long. 
The  yield  than  was  159  pounds  of  lint  cotton 
per  acre;  today  by  the  last  Clemson  report. 
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It  U  443  poTuids,  nearly  three  times  as  much 
and  DaTid  B.  CoJcer  Is  the  man  who  wrought 
the  change. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  has 
published  a  book  entitled  "The  Cokers  of 
Carolina"  by  Mr.  Simpson.  Two  of  the  Coker 
family  were  eminent  professors  at  that  Uni- 
versity. I  wish  that  book  could  be  made  re- 
quired reading  In  our  schools  In  South 
Carslina.  It  Is  a  good  book.  I  do  n»t  find  but 
one  thing  In  It  I  would  change.  It  says  In 
effect  the  grept  success  of  the  Cokers  has  been 
due  to  fair  dealing  and  technical  skill.  I 
would  add  as  a  third — Invincible  courage. 
They  like  Columbus  "sail  on"  when  lesser 
men  stop. 

David  Coker  was  a  great  man  and  his 
widow,  who  we  are  fortunate  to  have  with 
us  today,  Is  a  great  lady.  Every  measurement 
I  can  put  on  Dave  Coker  gives  but  one  an- 
swer— greatness.  In  an  excellent  paper  about 
him,  Mr.  A.  L.  M.  Wiggins  quotes  Dr.  Douglas 
Freeman  who  wrote  the  biographies  of  George 
Washlngfbfi  and  General  Lee  and  knew 
greatness  when  he  saw  it,  he  said  David  R. 
Coker  "was  one  of  the  half-dozen  Inately 
great  men  I  ever  had  the  honor  of  knowing." 
As  long  as  South  Carolina  continues  to  pro- 
duce such  men  and  the  University  keeps  their 
example  before  our  people,  we  shall  have  a 
great  State.  It  is  a -splendid  thing  that  this 
building  carries  his  name. 

Having  been  privileged  to  know  Mr.  David 
Coker  and  having  read  much  about  what  he 
did  and  said,  I  have  asked  myself  wherein 
his  greatness  lay. 

His  greatness  lay  in  his  consuming  pas-  ■ 
slon  to  lift  the  South  Carolina  and  Southern 
farmer  out  of  the  drab  poverty-stricken  life 
he  had  been  leading  and  set  him  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  He  had 
proved  to  himself  It  coulb  be  done  and  he 
wanted  to  give  It  to  the  world.  The  great 
heart  of  this  truly  great  man  beat  for  his 
fellow  man. 

I  am  sure  he  must  have  been  internally  a 
very  happy  man  because  he  was  being  used 
for  a  very  great  purpose. 

This  University  could  not  possibly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  hold  up  his  example  to  her 
people. 

Re  MASKS  or  Robcbt  R.  Coker  at  Dedication 
Ceseiiomks  or  the  David  R.  Cokes  LirE 

SCIENCXS    BtnUIING,    UmVERSITY    Or    SOtJTH 

Casouna,    Columbia,    S.C,    September    9, 

1960 

Mr.  Herbert,  Chairman  Osborne  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  President 
Jones,  distinguished  guests,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  For  myself  and  the  other  chil- 
dren of  David  R.  Coker:  for  Mrs.  May  Roper 
Coker,  his  widow  who  shared  in  full  measure 
his  dreams  and  aspirations  and  who,  as  his 
co-worker,  walked  faithfully  by  his  side 
during  many  years  of  humanitarian  and 
scientific  endeavor;  for  his  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren;  for  his  relatives 
beyond  the  immediate  family;  for  the  fam- 
ily members  of  his  colleagues  and  contem- 
poraries in  scientific  plant  breeding:  for  his 
successors  who  carry  on  the  work  In  the 
company  he  founded;  for  all  these  I  bespeak 
profound  and  humble  gratitude  to  the  trust- 
ees and  administration  of  this  institution 
for  their  decision  to  memorialize,  In  this 
center  of  learning,  the  life  and  work  of  the 
one  whom  we  loved,  whose  memory  we 
cherish,  and  whose  heritage  and  tradition 
are  our  constant  inspiration. 

When  a  great  university  honors  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  its  sons  by  giving  his  name 
to  a  building  dedicated  to  the  discipline 
to  which  he  gave  himself,  it  Is  his  family, 
most  of  all,  who  is  moved  by  that  decision; 
for  it  is  we  who  kne-'  him  best,  who  loved 
him  most,  who  more  than  any  others  we:e 
Influenced  by  his  counsel,  and  who  were 
most  Inspired  by  his  spirit  of  selfless  devotion 
to  the  great  cause  to  which  he  committed 
his  talents  and  gave  the  full  measure  of  his 
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mental  and  physical  energies.  We  are,  there- 
fore, deeply  moved  by  the  events  of  this  day, 
by  the  gracious  words  which  have  bec-i 
spoken,  and  by  the  thought  that  this  build- 
ing shall  memorialize  In  perpetuity,  through 
succeeding  generations  of  students  and 
teachers,  the  spirit  and  work  of  David  Robert 
Coker. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  brick  and 
mortar  to  capture  the  spirit  of  a  man.  But 
it  IS  possible  for  a  building  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar to  be  so  dedicated  to  learning  and  service, 
and  for  those  who  pursue  learning  within 
its  walls  to  be  so  imbued  with  the  desire  to 
know  and  to  share  that  knowledge  with  their 
fellowman.  that  the  building  itself  shall  come 
alive  with  the  spirit  of  the  one  whose  name 
it  bears. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope.  Indeed  our  prayer, 
that  the  Coker  Life  Sciences  Building  shall 
be  such  a  place;  that  within  these  walls  the 
students  of  this  and  succeeding  generations 
shall  so  apply  themselves  to  the  principles  of 
scientific  learning,  and  so  go  from  here  with 
a  desire  to  make  their  learning  serve  the 
cause  of  human  progress,  as  to  make  this 
building,  its  classrooms,  its  lecture  halls,  and 
its  laboratories  a  continuing  center  from 
which  enlightened  minds  and  dedicated 
spirits  go  to  serve  all  mankind. 

In  so  doing,  it  will  do  more  than  honor  the 
memory  of  a  man.  Far  more  importantly.  It 
will  be  a  lasting  Interpretation  of  the  spirit  of 
education  and  service  itself.  It  will  build 
character  as  It  expands  knowledge;  It  will 
grow  men  as  it  furthers  learning;  it  will  en- 
lighten man's  spirit  as  it  stimulates  his  curi- 
osity and  cultivates  his  intellect.  This  was 
the  combination  my  father  sought  to  achieve 
In  his  life,  and  for  which  we,  the  members  of 
his  family,  are  Indebted  as  his  heritage. 

Again,  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  this  me- 
morial tribute  to  him  on  the  campus  of  the 
university  where,  as  a  student,  he  found 
added  stimulation  to  that  obtained  from 
his  father  before  him  to  make  the  life  sci- 
ences the  commitment  oif  his  life,  and 
through  their  discipline  a  life  service  to  his 
native  and  beloved  South. 


"SESAME  STREET" 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
month  ago  today,  American  educational 
TV  commenced  the  daily  broadcast  of  a 
children's  educational  program  which 
is  fast  proving  Itself  as  an  invaluable 
learning  tool  for  millions  of  this  Nation's 
preschool  children. 

I  refer  to  a  program  called  "Sesame 
Street,"  a  creative,  enjoyable,  and  well- 
planned  ETV  production,  which  began 
a  26- week  series  on  more  than  170  tele- 
vision stations  throughout  the  coimtry  on 
November  10. 

"Sesame  Street"  is  the  product  of  a 
unique  cooperative  effort  undertaken 
about  2  years  ago  by  the  UJS.  OflQce  of 
Education,  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  and  the 
Ford  Foundation.  The  three  organiza- 
tions determined  that  extensive  tele- 
vision viewing  consumed  a  substantial 
portion  of  a  child's  day.  Indeed,  they 
learned  that  most  young  children  were 
exposed  to  television  for  about  50  or  60 
hours  per  week — that  is  quite  an  audi- 
ence, when  you  consider  that  more  than 
96  percent  of  all  American  homes  have  at 
least  one  television  set. 

Based  on  this  evidence,  the  cooperating 
organizations    created    the    Children's 
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Television  Workshop,  to  research  and 
develop  an  experimental  series  of  pro- 
grams which  would  educate  young  chil- 
dren and  help  make  them  more  receptive 
to  learning  and  more  eager  to  learn. 
"Sesame  Street,"  designed  and  produced 
for  the  preschool  youngster,  is  one  of 
many  laudable  results  of  this  effort — de- 
veloped over  an  extended  period  of  In- 
tensive research  into  what  children  react 
to,  how  they  learn,  what  their  minds  re- 
tain, and  how  they  are  able  to  apply  what 
they  have  learned  to  specific  situations. 
Among  the  show's  many  features  are  ex- 
ercises with  letters,  words,  and  numbers, 
as  well  as  with  impressive  personal  and 
social  values,  which  are  enlivened  by  a 
cast  of  human  and  illustrated  characters. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  Mrs.  Joan  Ganz,  appeared  be- 
fore a  subcommittee,  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  to  discuss  the 
educational  potential  of  American  tele- 
vision. Mrs.  Ganz  related  the  sorry  facts 
that  half  of  the  Nation's  school  districts 
have  no  kindergartens  and  that  only 
about  one  out  of  every  four  children 
from  so-called  disadvantaged  neighbor- 
hoods are  exposed  to  social  services  in 
any  way  educative. 

The  Education  Committee  has  under- 
taken extensive  hearings  relative  to  the 
educational  needs  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  the  1970's.  It  is 
hoped  that  "Sesame  Street"  will  provide 
a  model  for  some  of  the  committee's  con- 
siderations. 

"Sesame  Street"  and  projects  like  it, 
whether  commercial  or  noncommercial, 
can  have  a  very  large  role  in  preparing 
our  children  during  the  new  decade  to 
face  the  challenges  of  learning  and  the 
challenges  of  life.  This  is  public  service 
in  its  highest  state. 


BUSINESS  BARRELS  TOWARD  A 
TRILLION  DOLLAR  ECONOMY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   n.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some- 
time now  I  have  been  calling  attention 
in  my  public  speeches  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  headed  toward  a 
trillion  dollar  economy  by  next  year. 

I  have  pointed  out  time  tmd  again  that 
this  phenomenal  growth  has  created 
many  of  our  social  problems  and  that 
these  problems  must  be  met. 

I  have  stressed  the  need  for  intensified 
and  vastly  expanded  education  to  pro- 
duce the  skilled  manpower  that  this  Na- 
tion will  need  to  sustain  a  trillion  dollar 
gross  national  product. 

On  many  occasions,  some  doubting 
colleagues  challenged  my  confidence  in 
the  future  in  America  and  some  even  ac- 
cused me  of  exaggerating  our  fantastic 
growth. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  today  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue  of  Nation's  Business  which  shows 
how  this  Nation  is  headed  toward  a  tril- 
lion dollar  economy. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  very  prestigious 
business  publication  confirms  what  I  have 
been  sajrlng  for  a  long  time. 
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I  am  even  more  pleased  to  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  Congress  during  the 
past  11  years  and  have  participated  In 
many  landmark  legislative  decisions 
which  have  brought  America  to  this  fan- 
tastic pinnacle  of  economic  growth. 

All  of  us  who  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress during  this  past  decade  can  take 
great  pride  in  having  been  partners  in 
his  magnificent  and  enormous  growth  of 
oui"  Nation. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  While 
it  took  us  almost  19  decades  as  a  nation 
to  reach  a  trillion  dollar  GNP,  our  Na- 
tion's wealth  will  more  than  double  in 
the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

By  1980,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  America's  GNP  will  surpass 
the  $2  trillion  mark. 

It  Is  important  for  us  in  Congress  to 
realize  that  this  fantastic  growth  will 
bring  problems  never  anticipated  by 
civilization  and  we  as  responsible  legis- 
lators should  begin  to  start  addressing 
ourselves  to  these  problems  today. 

As  we  anticipate  this  fantastic  growth 
during  the  next  120  months,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  much  of  the  petty  and 
meaningless  debate  which  so  frequently 
divides  us  'in  this  Congress  would  be  set 
aside  and  that  we — as  Americans — would 
address  ourselves  to  a  realization  of  the 
problems  ahead. 

In  this  next  decade  we  can  bring  about 
the  fulfillment  of  man's  eternal  dream — 
the  hope  to  stamp  out  want,  destruction, 
brutality,  and  conflict. 

We  shall  make  discoveries  in  medicine 
and  environmental  health  never  before 
dreamed  of  by  the  human  mind. 

The  article  which  I  am  enclosing  in 
the  Record  today  clearly  demonstrates 
the  degree  of  achievement  that  the  hu- 
man animal  is  capable  of  projecting  and 
Is  indeed  a  prelude  of  what  enormous 
opportunities  lie  ahead  for  our  Nation 
and  mankind  so  long  as  we  remain — 
above  all— free  and  resolute. 

The  article  follows : 

The  1970's:  Busnrass  Barrels  Toward  A 
Triluon  Dollar  Tomorrow 

The  big  American  AirUnes  727  Jet  roared  at 
dusk  Into  Washington's  National  Airport. 
Only  66  minutes  earUer,  It  had  taken  off 
from  Boston. 

As  the  plane  braked  to  a  halt,  a  safety- 
belted  businessman  peered  out  a  window  and 
turned  to  a  companion. 

"Everywhere  you  go,"  he  said,  "you  see  the 
same  thing.  .  .  ." 

He  gestured  toward  a  massive  new  airport 
terminal  wing  being  built  for  TWA 

"Either  tearing  down,  or  building  up." 

He  had  summed  up  a  major  quality  of 
American  business  In  the  70's:  Change — 
highlighted  by  growth. 

Uuch  of  It  will  be  due  to  America's  two 
greatest  resources — technology  and  an  edu- 
cated people. 

John  Diebold,  whom  many  credit  with 
coining  the  word  automation,  points  out: 

"Half  the  research  conducted  In  the  United 
States  since  the  republic  was  founded  haa 
been  crowded  Into  the  last  eight  years.  And 
90  per  cent  of  the  scientists  who  ever  lived, 
live  today. 

TASTER  AND   FASTER 

The  result:  a  highly  itechnlcal.  sophisti- 
cated society.  Its  foot  on  the  gas  pedal,  travel- 
lag  at  an  ever  faster  cUp. 

Here  are  some  statistics  which  show  where 
we  stand  today  and  how  far  we  will  go  In 
the  next  10  years. 
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In  194K>,  our  gross  national  product  will 
reach  $932  billion,  according  to  flnanclal 
consultant  Louis  J.  Paradise,  former  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Commerce  Department's 
OflBce  of  Business  Economics. 

Next  year,  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion estimates,  It  wlU  be  more  than  $1  tril- 
lion. By  the  decade's  end,  NPA  says,  it  wlU  be 
nearly  $2  trillion  In  then-current  dollars. 

In  1969,  81  million  Americans  held  Jobs. 
By  1980,  close  to  100  million  will.  The  In- 
crease alone  nearly  equals  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Canada. 

In  1969,  we're  spending  $580  billion  on 
food,  fun,  health,  housing,  education  and 
other  personal  Items.  By  1980,  well  spend 
almost  $1.2  trillion. 

But  we'll  be  able  to  afford  It. 

At  the  end  of  the  70's,  nearly  one  third  of 
the  nation's  families  will  be  In  the  $10,000  a 
year  bracket  and  up — In  1969  dollars.  They 
will  receive  more  than  half  the  national  In- 
come. 

That's  growth.  It  will  help  business. 

Change  v^ll  hurt  as  well  as  help. 

Change  means  three  Japanese  firms.  Can- 
on, Inc.,  Hayakawa  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
Tokyo  Shibaura  Electric  Co.,  Ltd..  grabbing 
off  a  big  share  of  the  U.S.  market  for  calcu- 
lators. It  means  Volkswagen  selling  more 
than  600,000  German-made  autos  a  year  In 
the  country  where  the  Tin  Llzizle  was  born. 

But  It  also  means  IBM  cornering  a  large 
part  of  the  world  market  for  computers. 

HIGH    ON   TBCHNOLOCY 

That's  the  recent  past.  The  future  will 
mean  an  even  more  rapid  ebb  and  flow  In 
markets  and  products. 

In  this  environment,  well-run,  high  tech- 
nology firms  will  flourish,  experts  say. 

But  some  other  companies  will  fall  by  the 
wayside.  In  the  60's,  scores  of  the  big,  well- 
known  American  companies  disappeared. 
Some  are  Just  names  on  corporate  head- 
stones. Most  were  swallowed  up  in  mergers. 

The  accompanying  table  (pages  30-31) 
summarizes  how  major  American  industries 
win  fare  In  the  next  decade.  It  tells  what  their 
output  Is  now  (based  on  latest  available 
figures)  and  what  It  wlU  be  In  1980. 

It  gives  also  their  average  annual  rate 
of  growth  in  the  70'8. 

The  table  was  adapted  from  the  National 
Planning  Association's  "National  Economic 
Projections  Series." 

Prom  the  evidence,  America  won't  have 
enough  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  do 
all  it  wants  to  do. 

Today,  the  U.S.  popiUatlon  totals  about 
204  mUUon.  In  1980,  It  will  be  some  235 
million. 

With  few  dissents,  most  forecasters  see 
American  prosperity  hitting  new  peaks  In  the 
70s. 

Arthur  Okun  of  Brookings  Institution,  a 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers during  the  Johnson  Administration, 
says: 

"I  think  we're  going  to  stay  on  a  high 
growth  path.  We're  going  to  have  to  try  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Inflation.  And  I  think 
we're  going  to." 

A    fXATTER    BUSINESS    CYCLE 

NPA  economist  Morris  Cobern  notes  his  As- 
sociation's forecast  assumes  the  economy  will 
have  a  real  growth  rate  of  4.4  per  cent  a  year. 
It  adds  2.7  per  cent  a  year  for  Inflation,  which 
It  expects  to  ease,  but  not  stop. 

"Our  Future  Business  Environment,"  a 
General  Electric  Co.  study  based  on  the  views 
of  "upwards  of  100  of  this  country's  best 
thinkers"  on  social,  political  and  economic 
trends,  says  economic  stabilization  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  hallmark  of  the  next  decade. 

"There  is  now  widespread  agreement,"  it 
says,  "on  the  prediction  of  a  further  flatten- 
ing of  the  business  cycle.  Whereas  in  the  IS 
years,  1949-64,  the  unemployment  rate  had  a 
flve-polnt  swing,  from  a  low  of  2.5  per  cent 
to  a  high  of  7.5  per  cent,  the  next  15  years 
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may  see  the  swing  kept  within  a  1-IJl  pcdnt 
range,  at  a  level  of  about  3-4.5  per  cent. 

"Again,  whereas  post-World  War  n  reces- 
sions have  averaged  10  i>er  cent  cutbacks  In 
Industrial  production,  future  declines  are  ex- 
pected to  be  only  half  as  deep." 

It  adds  that  large-scale  unemployment 
"has  become  too  great  a  political  liability  for 
any  Administration  to  tolerate  for  long."  And 
It  also  cites  these  new  factors  which  tend  to 
keep  factories  running  and  people  at  work: 

Technology  and  automation,  which  Involve 
long-range  programs  and  high  fixed  over- 
head, and  place  a  premium  on  stable  produc- 
tion. 

Computerized  Inventory  control,  which 
helps  to  narrow  wide  swings  in  the  Inventory- 
sales  ratio. 

A  new  kind  of  labor  force,  with  more  and 
more  men  and '  women  In  white  collar  Jobs 
where  layoffs  are  fewer. 

Higher  unemployment  oon^Miisatlon,  plus 
company-paid  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits,  which  make  layoffs  more  costly. 

■UNPARALLELED     PROSPERITY 

All  this  helps  add  up  to  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. 

U.S.  per  capita  income,  now  $3,420  a  year, 
will  be  $6,340  In  1980,  NPA  says. 

If  this  outlook  sounds  unduly  rosy,  a  look 
back  may  put  It  in  perspective. 

In  the  last  10  years,  one  authority  points 
out,  "this  nation  has  doubled  the  value  of 
its  annual  output  of  goods  and  services. 

"What  we  now  produce  In  a  month  ($78 
billion)  approaches  In  value  the  total  annual 
output  in  1939 — or  even  1929." 

Will  only  corporate  giants  be  able  to  sur- 
vive in  this  new  decade?  Jesse  W.  Markham, 
Harvard  Business  School  professor  of  busi- 
ness administration,  thinks  not.' 

"Actually,"  he  says,  "the  number  of  busi- 
nesses big  and  smaU  tends  to  grow  roughly 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  population."  That 
means  that  small  businesses  wUl  ccmtlnue  to 
outnumber  corporations  about  10  to  one. 

In  1966,  the  last  year  for  which  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  statistics,  1,468,725  U.8. 
corporations  filed  returns,  compared  to  9.- 
086.714  proprietorships  and  92^680  partner- 
ships. ^ 

THE   CLIMATE    IS   CHANGINC 

There  will  be  some  sweeping  changes  In 
the  climate,  at  home  and  abroad.  In  which 
American  businesses  will  operate. 

Domestically,  our  rising  affluence,  economic 
growth  and  higher  and  higher  level  of  edu- 
cation wUl  be  major  Infiuences. 

Just  as  In  the  60's,  new  Industries  will  rise 
or  mature  In  the  70 's. 

Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Andrews,  chairman  of 
Harvard  Business  School's  Advanced  Man- 
agement Program,  sees  Industry  taking  over 
many  tasks  once  considered  govemment's 
private  preserve — for  example.  In  health  serv- 
ices, in  social  service  functions  such  as  oper- 
ating day  care  centers,  and  In  education,  es- 
pecially vocational  or  technical. 

Prof.  John  G.  Kemeny  of  Dartmouth  CJol- 
lege  foresees  a  national  network  of  large 
time-sharing  computer  systems,  comparable 
to  today's  public  utilities.  They  could  be 
used,  among  other  ways,  to  match  Jobseekers 
with  Job  openings  in  an  entire  city  or  region: 
to  help  would-be  college  students  find  col- 
leges which  want  applicants,  and  to  replace 
costly  private  and  public  libraries  with  an 
electronic  reference  service. 

SMALL    WORLD 

American  business  will  operate  In  an  ex- 
panding economy,  but  a  shrinking  world. 

"The  Impact  on  world  trade  will  be  tre- 
mendous when  we  get  new  aircraft  like  the 
C5A."  predlcu  Harvard  Business  School  Prof. 
John  Glover.  "Moeamblque  will  then  be 
closer  to  Boston  than  Chicago  was  In  1940. 

"The  total  cost  of  air  transp<»t  will  be 
so  cheap  that  It  wlU  cost  a  German  manu- 
facturer less  to  roU  an  auto  aboard  «  plane 
and  fly  it  to  St.  Louis  than  to  load  It  on  • 
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truck  or  train,  carry  it  to  a  port  or  dock,  put 
It  on  an  oceangoing  cargo  carrier,  take  It  off 
at  New  York  City,  then  ship  It  overland. 

•'Our  old  natural  tariff  barriers — distance 
and  cost  of  handling  and  shipping  goods — 
will  disappear." 

Experts  predict  a  great  upsurge  in  U.S. 
world  trade.  Today,  Americans  are  import- 
.  lug  goods  made  abroad  at  annual  rate  of 
$35.3  billion,  and  exports  come  to  $36  billion. 
By  1980,  some  experts  say,  annual  Imports 
win  be  $90  billion,  but  our  net  exports  will 
top  that  by  $15  billion. 

Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  is  a 
bit  more  cautious.  He  says.  "Our  exports 
could  be  close  to  $100  billion  by  1980. 

"To  do  this,  of  course,  we  need  a  great 
deal  of  successful  negotiating  to  reduce  trade 
restrictions  and  provide  for  orderly  markets." 

As  for  the  American  economy  as  a  whole, 
the  Secretary  says: 
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"We  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  sub- 
stantial growth  In  the  VO's,  provided  that  we 
manage  our  economic  affairs  properly,  and 
don't  allow  Inflation  to  get  out  of  hand 
again. 

"If  we  do  that,  we  can  operate  at  a  high 
level  of  prosperity  with  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment. 

"But  to  finance  this  growth  will  take 
money.  We  must  see  that  our  tax  laws  don't 
inhibit  capital  formation.  That's  why  the 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  is  unfor- 
tunate,'It  taxes  industry  too  heavily. 

"For  progress  in  the  70's,  we  must  And 
ways  to  reduce  taxes  on  corporations  and 
permit  the  capital  growth  that  is  necessary. 

"After  all,  it  is  American  enterprise  that 
has  given  us  everything  we  have  now.  If  we 
encourage  it,  it  can  give  us  about  anything 
we  want." 
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GROSS  PRODUCT  BY  INDUSTRY 


THF  NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION.  LOOKING  INTO  THE  DECADE  AHEAD, 
SEES  THIS 

{Billions  of  dollars! 


Industry 


.Jk 


Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries.. .... 

Farms 

Agricultural  services,  fisheries... 
fMining ., 

Melil  minig 

Coal  mining , L 

Crude  petroleum,  natural  gas. i 

Nonmetallic  mining 

Contract  construction 

Nondurable  goods  manufKturint 

Food 

Tobacco , 

Textiles. 

Apparel 

Paper... 

Printing 

Chemicals 

Petroleum  rehning 

Rubber 

Leather 

Durable  goods  manufacturing 

Lumber 

Furniture 

Stone,  clay,  glass 

Primary  metals , 

Fabricated  metals 

Machinery,  except  elKtrical 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment  (except  motor  vehicle)  plus  ordinance. 

Motor  vehicles 

Instruments 

Miscellaneous  manutaeturint 

Transportation , 

Railroads... 

Local  plus  highway  passenger  transportation 

Motor  freight  transportation 

Water  transportation 

Air  transportation 

Pipeline 

Transportation  services '..'..... 

Communications , ^ 

Telephone  plus  telegraph... „ j.. 

Radio  plus  TV i 

Electric,  gas  plus  sanitary  services j ^ 

Wholesale  plus  retail  trade j. 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 

Banking 

Security  brokers ...I.I^III" 

Insurance  carriers 

Insurance  agents 

Real  estate  plus  combination  offices 

Services 

Hotels 

Personal  services 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

Auto  repair  services 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

Motion  pictures 

Amusements 

Medical  services 

Legal  services I.II.IIII. 

Educational  services 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

Misc.  professional  services 

Private  households 

Government  plus  government  enterprises i. 

Federal  general  government 

Federal  government  enterprises 

State  plus  local  general  government 

Slate  plus  kKal  government  enterprists 

Total  GNP 


Average 

annual 

growth  rate 

Now 

1980 

28.5 

percent 

27.2 

0.4 

25.0 

24.9 

0 

2.2 

3.6 

4.3 

14.2 

20.2 

2.9 

.8 

1.9 

6.9 

J.  7 

1.6 

-.7 

9.8 

13.2 

2.5 

1.9 

3.5 

5.3 

39.5 

99.9 

8.0 

98.7 

179.7 

5.1 

23.3 

38.9 

4.3 

3.6 

5.2 

3.0 

7.6 

8.2 

.6 

8.8 

14.6 

4.3 

8.8 

17.0 

5.7 

11.5 

23.9 

6.3 

18.3 

41.1 

7.0 

7.9 

13.3 

4.4 

6.6 

14.0 

6.5 

2.4 

3.7 

3.7 

147.7 

324.6 

6.8 

S.9 

6.6 

1.0 

3.7 

9.2 

7.9 

7.2 

14. 1 

5.8 

19.4 

33.6 

4.7 

15.8 

31.5 

5.9 

25.4 

52.4 

6.2 

21.5 

55.6 

8.2 

18.1 

58.3 

10.2 

21.0 

4a5 

5.6 

6.3 

17.6 

9.0 

3.6 

5.2 

3.1 

34.6 

78.9 

7.1 

9.3 

9.9 

0.5 

Z9 

3.6 

1.8 

12.6 

32.5 

8.2 

2.5 

3.9 

3.6 

5.2 

25. 2 

14.0 

a? 

1.2 

4.5 

1.3 

2.7 

6.3 

19.0 

49.8 

8.4 

17.2 

44.9 

8.3 

1.8 

5.0 

8.9 

20.0 

SO.  5 

8.0 

142.2 

263.7 

5.3 

56.5 

111.2 

5.8 

85.7 

152.5 

4.9 

117.1 

296.4 

81 

13.8 

26.9 

5.7 

4.5 

12.5 

8.8 

&1 

17.7 

6.8 

3.6 

8.9 

7.9 

87.3 

230.4 

8.4 

95.3 

261.2 

8.8 

4.9 

8.9 

5.1 

8.3 

15.1 

5.1 

13.0 

51.4 

12.1 

4.2 

12.3 

9.3 

2.1 

4.0 

5.5 

1.8 

2.6 

2.9 

3.9 

8.9 

7.1 

24.4 

66.3 

8.7 

5.4 

16.8 

10.0 

5.9 

18.0 

9.7 

8.3 

21.1 

8.1 

8.5 

29.1 

10.8 

4.6 

6.7 

3.1 

108.0 

251.7 

7.3 

39.5 

72.5 

5.2 

6.1 

8.7 

2.9 

55.7 

153.1 

8.8 

6.7 

17.4 

8.3 

8651 7 

1,920.1 

7.1 

LEGAL  ACTION  TO  PROTECT 
RIGHTS  OF  STUDENTS 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
back  in  October,  instigators  of  the  Viet- 
nam moratorium  promised  widespread 
disruption  of  classes  at  universities 
across  the  Nation.  Their  escalating  time- 
table called  for  1  day  in  October,  2  in 
November,  3  in  December,  and  so  on 
through  8  days  in  May. 

The  October  event  did  result  in  tiie 
shutdown  of  certain  universities.  But  the 
November  and  December  moratoriums 
seem  to  have  fizzled  out.  The  27  days  of 
threatened  lockouts  simply  have  failed 
to  materialize.  Why? 

Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  the  pros- 
pect of  protracted  lawsuits  have  been 
made  painfully  clear  to  those  few  col- 
lege administrators  who  would  accede 
to  radical  demands  for  formal  cancel- 
lation of  classes. 

In  Augtist,  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom held  its  national  convention  in  St. 
Louis.  At  that  convention,  a  plan  pro- 
posing lawsuits  for  money  damages 
against  the  universities  and  their  ad- 
ministrators was  proposed. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  approved  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  "First  amendment  rights- 
are  not  a  license  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  others."  Those  who  demand 
"free  expression  have  no  right  to  deny 
to  those  who  disagree  with  their  demon- 
strations the  equal  right  to  express 
themselves  freely  at  attending  classes 
rather  than  marching.  Nor  do  the  uni- 
versities have  any  right  to  yield  to  de- 
mands for  a  lockout  of  the  scholarly." 

The  imiversities  have  accepted  the 
students'  money.  YAF  feels  that  even  if 
only  one  student  demands  it,  the  univer- 
sity must  give  that  one  studenb  the  edu- 
cation for  which  he — or  his  father- 
paid.  When  a  teacher  willfully  refuses  to 
show  up  for  a  scheduled  class,  the  uni- 
versity has  breached  its  contract.  Courts 
long  have  held  that  college  catalogs  are 
binding  contracts.  The  schedule  of 
classes  printed  in  the  catalog  forms  a 
part  of  the  contract. 

Legal  action  already  has  been  taken  as 
a  result  of  isolated  class  cancellations  on 
October  15.  News  travels  fast  in  aca- 
demic circles.  No  doubt  the  painful  pros- 
pects of  litigation  and  publicity  had  a 
salutary  effect  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Perhaps  YAF  has  succeeded  in  en- 
couraging certain  university  adminis- 
trators not  to  falter  in  the  exercise  of 
their  leadership. 

Typical  of  the  nationwide  publicity  ac- 
corded YAF's  legal  attack  on  disorder 
are  the   following  news   items: 
[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington  (D.C.). 
Aug.  31,  1969] 
Lawyer  Suggests  TtrrnoN  Refunds  in 

Campus  Disoroers 
St.  Louis. — A  lawyer  recommended  yester- 
day that  college  etudents  sue  for  a  refund 
of  tuition  fees  for  days  classes  are  Inter- 
rupted by  campus  disorders. 
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Mflurloe  B.  Pranks  of  New  Orleans,  legal 

.^r  to  the  Louisiana  delegation  to  the 

vnune  Americans  for  Preedom  convention, 

Aid  wurts  have  held  that  a  college  catalog 

U  a  binding  contract  between  the  school  and 

"^•'Whenever  the  class  schedule  listed  In  the 
^-taloB  Is  altered,  as  for  example  by  leftut 
campus  disorders,  any  student  has  a  right 
t^  sue  to  compel  refunds  to  all  students  of 
t.iition  for  the  days  on  which  classes  were 
interrupted,"  he  told  a  news  conference 

He  said  he  would  place  his  proposal  before 
the  convention  today  during  a  panel  on 
YAF's  legal  attack  on  the  new  left. 

iProm  the  New  Orleans    (La.^    Times-Pica- 

'  yune.Oct.  5, 1969] 

TurrioN   Refund    Possible— YAF    Students 

CAN  Sue  When  Class  Disrupted,  View 

TulUon-paylng  college  students  have  a 
riBht  to  demand  refunds  if  their  education 
U  denied  by  class  disruption,  representatives 
of  the  Louisiana  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom said  here  Friday. 

TAP  spokesmen  declared  at  the  Press  Club 
of  New  Orleans  that  the  parents  of  disrupters 
who  are  minors  are  legally  responsible  for 
any  damages  caused  by  their  children. 

The  press  conference  conducted  here  was 
one  of  several  held  across  the  nation  by  the 
TAF  Friday  to  alert  students  and  parents  of 
the  possible, legal  consequences  of  student 
disruption  on  the  campus. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  massive  lawsuits 
against  certain  universities,  according  to 
Maurice  B.  Pranks,  legal  adviser  to  the 
Louisiana  YAF. 

Under  a  1968  federal  court  decision  In 
Louisiana,  he  said,  "College  officials  have  a 
legal  duty  to  expel  students  for  attending 
meetings  of  groups  conspiring  to  breach  the 
peace." 

Franks  added  that  other  federal  appeals 
court  decisions  and  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  VS.  Constitution  "are  not  a  Ucense  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  others  "  and  that 
any  tmlawful  obstruction  which  denies  the 
majority  of  students  the  right  to  attend 
classes  for  which  they  paid  "constitutes  il- 
legal Interference  with  the  contract  between 
the  students  and  their  university." 

YAF  representatives  from  Tulane,  Loyola 
and  Louisiana  State  University  in  New 
Orleans  attended  the  conference. 

Franks  called  a  college  catalog  a  binding 
contract  between  the  students  and  the 
university. 

He  said  that  whenever  the  class  schedule 
listed  In  the  catalog  is  altered,  "as  for  exam- 
ple by  leftist  campus  disorders,  any  student 
bas  the  right  to  sue  to  force  a  tuition  refund 
to  each  and  every  student  for  the  days  on 
which  classes  were  Interrupted." 

Franks  said  that  this  could  amount  to  a 
quarter  of  a  milUon  dollars  In  a  short  disrup- 
tion at  the  larger  private  universities. 

He  urged  students  to  file  "representative 
suits"  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  students  when 
dlsturbcmces  occur. 

In  the  case  of  public  high  schools  which 
do  not  charge  ttiitlon,  Franks  said  students 
should  "file  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
school's  leaders  to  hold  classes." 

Franks  said  the  national  YAF  has  prepared 
several  briefs  to  help  the  student  who  feels 
he  Is  being  deprived  of  his  education  by  class 
disruption  but  that  the  YAF  does  not  file 
sulis  or  act  for  the  student  in  such  cases. 

IProm  the  Dyersburg  (Tenn.) .  Mirror, 
Oct.  16, 1969] 
Hrr  Where  It  Hurts 
One  of  the  sidelights  of  the  campus  cod- 
ling of  disruptive  demonstrators  in  recent 
yean  is  the  drop  in  donations  to  colleges  and 
universities.  The  normal  level  of  contribu- 
tions from  gradu&tee  to  their  alma  maten 
has  declined  in  many  instance*,  and  the  re»- 
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son  frequently  cited  has  been  the  failure  of 
school  administrators  to  punish  those  who 
use  destruction  and  obstruction  as  a  means 
of  registering  their  grievances. 

No  matter  what  the  cause,  graduates  are 
not  going  to  give  their  dollars  to  a  college 
only  to  see  a  mob  of  radicals  tear  down  its 
facilities,  go  scot-free  and  be  readmitted  for 
a  repeat  performance.  We  cannot  fault  this 
logic.  We  are  of  course,  not  discussing  legiti- 
mate protest  by  law-abiding  students.  We 
limit  these  observations  to  the  wrecking 
crews  and  sit-in  types  who  disrupt  the  stud- 
ies of  other  students. 

The  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  (YAF), 
a  campus-oriented,  conservative  group,  re- 
cently held  its  national  convention  in  St. 
Louis.  One  of  the  programs  proposed  by  the 
group  was  a  legal  action  plan  to  be  taken 
against  radical  student  groups  and  the  col- 
lege and  iinlverslty  administrations  that  take 
no  steps  to  halt  disruptive  actions. 

Maurice  B.  Franks  of  New  Orleans,  legal 
adviser  to  the  Louisiana  YAP  delegation, 
stated  that  college  catalogs  have  been  held 
by  the  court*  to  be  binding  contracts  be- 
tween the  school  and  its  students  and,  as 
such  would  Justify  suit  against  the  school 
by  students  whose  class  meetings  are  inter- 
rupted by  campus  disorder. 

Mr.  Franks  said:  "Whenever  the  class 
schedule  listed  in  the  catalog  is  altered,  as 
for  example  by  leftist  campus  disorders,  any 
student  has  a  right  to  sue  to  compel  tuition 
refunds  to  all  students  for  the  days  on  which 
classes  were  Interrupted." 

We  favor  the  use  of  legal  action  to  stop 
the  wreckers  and  their  protectors.  Perhaps 
the  administrations  will  begin  to  understand 
that  there  are  rights  for  law-abiding  stu- 
dents— ^notably  the  right  to  the  education 
they  are  paying  to  get. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  SDS  Is 
planning  to  invade  more  schools  In  the  new 
academic  year  with  their  message  of  rule  or 
ruin.  Perhaps  it's  time  to  warn  public 
boards  that  the  right  to  sue  may  well  ex- 
tend to  taxp>ayers,  whose  children  lose  school 
sessions  due  to  the  codling  of  offenders. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  events  In  Chicago  and 
Lo6  Angeles  have  demonstrated  that  vio- 
lence continues  unabated  even  as  we 
enter  into  the  Christmas  season  and  pre- 
pare for  a  new  decade. 

Eight  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
asked  President  Nixon  in  the  light  of 
those  recent  events  to  continue  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  'Violence  In  order  that  it 
may  investigate  the  running  war  between 
some  police  departments  of  our  NaUoii 
and  the  Black  Panthers.  I  made  the  re- 
quest not  as  judgment,  but  as  a  request 
for  an  impartial  investigation ;  one  which 
can  gain  the  trust  of  both  sides.  There 
has  been  no  reply  yet  from  the  President 
and  it  may  well  be  that  there  will  be  no 
reply,  or  a  negative  reply.  Even  so  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  study,  investiga- 
tion, mediation,  and  reconciliation  is 
self-evident.  If  the  President  does  not 
choose  to  act,  then  the  Congress  in  some 
form  must  act. 

The    National    Commlssioo    on    the 
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Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  has 
done  much  to  explore  and  expand  our 
knowledge  of  the  violent  side  of  American 
life.  Marquis  Childs  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  has  outlined  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  its  ChaU-man,  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower,  in  an  excellent  article,  I 
ask  that  this  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  Members 
of  this  House.  The  article  demonstrates 
why  the  Commission  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Childs  also  points  to  the  Commis- 
sion's excellent  work  on  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  violence  on  the  campuses. 
His  comments,  and  the  Commission's 
work,  are  particularly  applicable  to  my 
home  State  of  California.  I  recommend 
all  Califomians  study  the  underlying 
cause  of  campus  unrest.  They  are  far  dif- 
ferent than  one  might  believe  if  one  lis- 
tens to  some  Calif  ornians  who  have  polit- 
ical stake  in  continuing  violence  on 
campus. 

I  would  hope  the  Commission  will  be 
continued.  It  could  do  further  valuable 
work,  and  there  are  areas  where  its  ef- 
forts are  sorely  needed.  If  this  healing 
work  is  not  done,  we  will  face  a  bleak 
future. 

We  must  In  the  next  decade  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  violence  in 
Ameri<»  and  overcome  it. 

The  article  follows: 
Violence    Commission    Provtoes    Accurate 
Story  of  Divided  U.S. 
(By   MarquU   Childs) 

In  the  babble  of  angry  and  excited  voices 
rising  from  every  quarter  the  task  of  sepa- 
rating fact  from  Impassioned  prejudice  seems 
hopeless.  But  even  as  the  clamcw  has  grown 
there  has  been  a  guide  to  sanity  and  reason. 

The  staff  report^,  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vlo- 
l^ence  have  in  one  instance  after  another 
put  the  facts  on  the  line.  Demonstrations, 
the  black  militants,  student  rebellion — all 
the  symptoms  of  upheaval  in  a  time  of  trou- 
bles have  been  subjected  to  clear,  cool  analy- 
sis by  specialists  and  scholars.  Their  con- 
clusions have  often  been  contrary  to  popu- 
lar prejudice  as  they  have  looked  beneath 
the  boUlng  surface  into  underlying  causes 
of  dlvlslveness  and  unrest. 

Chairman  of  the  commission  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  is  Milton  S.  Eisenhower, 
brother  of  the  late  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower. 

In  assuming  a  demanding  and  difficult 
chcve  at  the  age  of  69,  Milton  Eisenhower 
shbwed  once  again  the  response  to  public 
service  that  has  marked  his  career.  As  gov- 
ernment official,  educator  and,  above  all,  as 
close  adviser  to  the  President  during  the 
eight  Elsenhower  years,  this  youngest  of  the 
five  Elsenhower  brothers  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  public  good. 

In  the  age  of  the  quick  buck  and  the  cyni- 
cal grab  for  profit  and  power,  the  Elsen- 
hower example — and  a  host  of  men  and 
women  like  him  in  education,  the  founda- 
tions, at  every  level  of  public  office — is  too 
seldom  noted.  As  did  two  of  the  five  brothers. 
Milton  might  have  gone  In  for  money-mak- 
ing with  the  rewards  so  conspicuous  in  a 
money-oriented  society. 

If  his  name  had  not  been  Elsenhower  be 
might  have  held  high  public  office.  As  con- 
fidant and  adviser  to  President  Elsenhower 
he  was  content  to  subordinate  himself,  keep- 
ing out  of  the  news  and  rarely,  if  ever,  q>eak- 
Ing  out  In  public.  His  advice  was  on  tlie 
moderate-liberal  side,  countering,  it  was  re- 
ported at  the  time,  the  conservative  btui- 
nessmen  in  the  Elsenhower  Cabinet.  During 
those  years  Milton  was,  first,  president  of 
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Pennsylvania  State  University  and  then  of 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Staff  reports  of  the  Eisenhower  commis- 
sion do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
the  commission  itself.  A  foreword  by  Chair- 
man Elsenhower  in  each  report  specifically 
states  that  it  is  a  work  of  scholarship  to  be 
Judged  on  its  merits  so  that  the  commission 
as  well  as  the  public  may  benefit  from  the 
study  and  the  debate  growing  out  of  it.  This 
disclaimer  does  not,  however,  lessen  the  use- 
fulness of  the  reports. 

A  recent  report  deals  with  the  politics  of 
protest  and  the  violent  aspects  of  protest  and 
confrontation.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  touchier  subject  generating  more  hostil- 
ity and  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  the  voice  of 
reason  comes  through  clear  and  strong. 

"The  overriding  issue,"  the  report  states, 
"is  whether  an  educational  system  can  en- 
dure without  the  consent  and  support  of 
faculty  and  art^udents  and  whether  such 
higher  authorities  as  trustees,  boards  of  re- 
gents and  legislatures  can  expect  tranquility 
on  a  campus  that  is  governed  on  controversial 
Issues  by  remote  authorities  whose  under- 
standing of  academic  values  is  minimal  and 
who  are  empowered  to  undercut  academic 
and  administrative  decisions  with  which  they 
disagree.  Reform  of  the  present  condition  of 
university  governing  boards  is  a  prerequisite 
to  campus  order  In  the  future." 

Essential,  too,  the  report  declares.  Is  the 
increased  participation  of  students  In  univer- 
sity decision  and  policy-making.  This  last 
taking  hold  on  campus  after  campus  recover- 
ing from  painful  disorders.  It  is  not  an  In- 
•  fallible  solution  but,  as  the  report  notes,  it  Is 
neither  realistic  nor  Justifiable  to  expect  stu- 
dents today  to  be  content  with  second-clnss 
citizenship. 

Some  admirers  of  the  impressive  work  of 
the  coounission  have  been  disturbed  by  a 
statement  on  group  violence  Issued  under  the 
Imprimatiu'  of  the  chairman.  As  a  means  of 
coping  with  right  of  free  speech  in  violation 
of  the  first  amendment,  the  commission  rec- 
ommends giving  the  federal  courts  the  power, 
on  request  of  the  attorney  general  or  private 
Individuals,  to  grant  injunctions  a^lnst 
"threatened  or  actual  Interferences"  with 
speech  or  assembly.  The  proposed  law  would 
also  authorize  suits  for  either  damages  or  an 
injunction  by  persons  believing  themselves 
aggrieved  and  allow  the  attorney  general  to 
Intervene  in  such  suits. 

This  would  put  the  federal  government  in 
the  role  of  policeman  and  arbiter  in  disputes 
without  end.  It  would  give  the  attorney  gen- 
eral extraordinary  powers  and,  in  light  of  the 
record  established  by  the  current  Incumbent, 
Jobn  M.  Mitchell,  the  Congress  will  want  to 
think  twice  before  any  such  grant  of  power. 

The  long  series  of  reports  by  the  commis- 
sion, soon  to  conclude  its  work,  tells  the  story 
of  divided  and  disrupted  America  as  it  is.  To 
cloud  this  moniimental  work,  to  which  seek- 
ers after  the  truth  can  repair,  with  a  dubious 
and  highly  controversial  proposal  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  scholars  and  specialists  who  have 
given  so  much  of  their  time  and  effort. 


MASSACRE  AT  MYLAI 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reports 
of  the  alleged  massacre  at  Mylai  have 
stirred  the  conscience  of  every  American 
and  deeply  troubled  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  a  compassionate  people  who 
cherish  human  life. 

The  article  by  Emanuel  Goldberg  in 
the  Jewish  Times  of  December  4,  is  a 
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demonstration  of  the  profound  impact 
that  these  events  have  had  on  a  nation 
founded  on  the  basic  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  freedom.  It  is  a  moving  testi- 
mony to  the  desire  to  preserve  these 
principles,  our  hopes,  and  our  idealism, 
and  I  include  it  here  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Jewish  Times,  Dec.  4, 1969] 

Heaven  and  Hell  at  Soncmt:  A  Proposal 

(By  Emanuel  Goldberg) 

Just  before  the  national  moratorium 
against  the  Vietnam  war,  a  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity professor  of  government.  Dr.  Albert 
Wehllng,  gave  a  newspaper  interview  in 
which  he  endorsed  "ten  moral  Issues"  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  conflict.  He  was  not 
a  proponent  of  the  demonstrations. 

Topmost  was  his  assertion  that  four  Presi- 
dents and  four  secretaries  of  state  had  agreed 
upon  our  country's  commitment  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
and  its  protocol,  "both  made  to  respond  to 
the  criminal  trespass  of  International  vil- 
lains." 

He  repeated  President  Nixon's  assurance 
that  oiu-  presence  in  Vietnam  'and  the  devo- 
tion of  oxir  troops  there  in  support  of  our 
position  constitute  one  of  the  flnest  hours 
in  our  history.'  Dr.  Wehllng  also  stated  that 
our  military  forces  have  fought  "under  un- 
precedented orders"  not  to  seek  a  military 
victory  but  "to  use  every  reasonable  precau- 
tion to  protect  noncombatants,  while  fight- 
ing an  eneniy  who  rejected  the  laws  of  war 
and  gave  no  quarter." 

Then  came  the  revelation  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Songmy — and  I  wonder  If  Profes- 
sor  Wehllng   Is   having   any   afterthoughts. 

The  world  obviously  is  and  so  is  every 
thinking   American. 

Adequate  ventilation  of  mankind's  latest 
agony  has  been  made  by  the  much-maligned 
media.  Whatever  the  investigations  and  trial 
further  bring  out  will  probably  do  little  to 
ease  the  Initial  trauma — for.  In  microcosm, 
the  merciless  slaying  of  men,  women  and 
children  by  American  soldiers  In  the  little 
South  Vietnamese  village  has  the  grim, 
apocalsrptlc  design  of  the  holocaust  and  the 
bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

The  religious  among  us  live  under  the 
shadow  of  atonement  and  eventual  punish- 
ment for  crimes  of  this  magnitude.  Even 
some  nonbelievers  recognize  a  threat  to 
self-preservation. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  village  of  Songmy 
become  an  international  shrine — a  hallowed, 
functioning,  dedicated  place  where  a  vast 
hospital  and  medical  research  facility,  free 
and  available  to  all  who  can  come,  would 
be  built. 

Nearby  perhaps — an  international  airport, 
an  agreed  upon  strip  of  extraterritoriality, 
and  the  place  where  nlany  visitors  could  also 
arrive — to  gaze  upon  a  suitable  scroll  con- 
taining each  slain  person's  name,  biography 
and  reconstructed  likeness.  The  latter  -^uld 
stress  the  sacredness  of  every  human  life,  no 
matter  how  humble  in  origin  or  defiled — a 
reminder  to  the  world  that  there  have  been 
societies  in  which  a  Zola  could  write 
"J'Accuse!"  and  a  Gandhi  could  starve  out 
the  human  conscience. 

All  of  this  should  be  financed  by  America 
and  my  only  misgiving  here  is  the  fear  that 
this  nation  would  be  accused  of  trying  to 
buy  off  a  bad  conscience.  Nevertheless,  the 
federal  government  should  provide  the  cap- 
ital outlay  for  hospital,  research  buildings 
and  laboratories,  perhaps  even  a  medical 
school,  the  airport  and  other  enriching,  sur- 
rounding institutions  that  might  grow  in 
the  future. 

The  American  people — you  and  I — would 
be  asked  to  give  Individual  gifts  of  (1  or 
more,  annually  (for  mankind  apparently 
needs  constant  reminder)   to  the  Village  of 
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Songmy.  This  would  account  for  operating 
costs,  the  wherewithal  to  provide  doctors 
nurses,  administrators,  other  staff  and  equip.' 
ment  designed  to  offer  hope  and  relief  to 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  would  come  regularly  to 
the  village  and  begin  to  recoimt  its 
name  with  a  gradually  changing  connotation. 

If  money  moimted  and  Songmy's  installa- 
tion was  well  underwritten,  others  in  other 
lands  could  spin  off  and  underscore  the  testa- 
ment that  Americans  still  cherished  their 
humanity  and  freedom,  and  could  never 
forgive  themselves  (and  here  I  Intentionally 
omit  reference  to  the  benighted,  criminal 
soldiers)   for  what  had  transpired. 

This  sort  of  practical,  idealistic  action 
is  now  needed  in  our  country. 


HE  DID  NOT  WANT  TO  GO  INTO  THE 
SERVICE,  BUT  WHEN  HE  WAS 
DRAFTED  HE  WENT  IN  TO  SERVE 
HIS  COUNTRY  TO  THE  BEST  OP 
HIS  ABILITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
congressional  district,  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  have  a  very  dedicated  young 
man,  who  has  served  with  outstanding 
distinction  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
The  people  of  Ramsey,  N.J.,  and  the 
State,  and  the  Nation,  are  very,  very 
proud  of  his  record. 

Sgt.  Richard  S.  Polak  has  demon- 
strated extraordinary  courage  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  He  is  today 
New  Jersey's  most  decorated  soldier  in 
the  conflict.  He  wears  two  Silver  Stars, 
two  Bronze  Stars,  three  Air  Medals,  and 
he  has  also  received  the  South  Viet- 
namese Gallantry  Cross. 

The  young  sergeant  is  presently  an  in- 
structor at  the  Scofield  Barracks  in 
Oahu,  Hawaii.  According  to  his  mother, 
"Richard  didn't  want  to  go  into  the 
service  any  more  than  anyone  else,  but 
when  he  was  drafted  he  went  in  to  serve 
his  country  to  the  best  of  his  ability."  He 
certainly  has.  His  sense  of  responsibility 
to  his  country  and  to  his  fellow  service- 
men transcended  any  self-serving  ac- 
tions he  might  have  taken.  His  courage 
and  realization  of  duty  are  in  such 
marked  contrast  to  the  comparatively 
few  young  men  in  our  country  who  scurry 
across  our  border  when  they  are  drafted, 
or  create  pockets  of  revolt  in  the  service. 

We  salute  him  and  congratulate  him 
on  his  record,  and  the  example  that  he 
has  set.  I  am  appending  an  editorial  from 
the  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  Herald  News  of  De- 
cember 4,  1969,  which  speaks  for  itself. 
Also  appended  are  articles  from  the 
Ridgewood  Herald  News  of  December  4, 
1969,  and  the  New  York  Sunday  News  of 
November  30, 1969. 

The  materials  follow: 
[From  the  Ridgewood  Herald,  Dec.  *,  19691 
Picture  of  America 

The  nation  is  now  embarked  on  a  long 
galling  Journey  into  shame  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  alleged  atrocities  by  our  soldiers 
in  Vietnam,  but  no  matter  what  finding 
issues  from  the  slow-grinding  mills  of  the 
military,  we  will  declare  right  now  that  we 
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do  not  associate  atrocity  with  our  concept 
of  the  typical  American  youth  In  war.  Our 
own  thoughts  tend  more  toward  the  words 
of  s  mother  of  a  man  who  ha*  been  in  action : 
"He  didn't  want  to  be  drafted  but  when  he 
^ras  he  went  In  to  serve  his  country  to  the 
best  of  hU  ability."  This  wa«  not  merely 
wlBh-fulflUment  by  the  mother,  because  her 
son  U  Staff  Sergeant  Richard  S.  Polak  ot 
Bamsey,  who  Is  one  of  the  most  decorated 
soldiers  of  the  unhappy  conflict  In  the  Par 

East. 

Neither  do  we  mean  to  imply  that  every 
young  man  bearing  arms  is  a  hero;  but  we 
do  think  that  every  American  tries  to  do  his 
best,  in  service  and  otherwise.  The  nation, 
our  area  and  Ramsey  may  be  particularly 
proud  of  Sgt.  Polak.  who  has  been  breath- 
taking m  his  deeds.  He  wears  two  Silver 
Stan,  two  Bronze  Stars,  three  Air  Medals  and 
the  South  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross.  He 
achieved  aerial  distinction,  fought  oS  a  sally 
single-handed,  almost  miraculously  destroyed 
two  fortified  enemy  bimkers  when  he  was 
under  direct  fire.  No,  we  cannot  expect  every 
soldier  to  equal  the  feats  of  the  Don  Bobco 
graduate  who  won  that  school's  athletic 
awaid  of  the  "Iron  Man"  but  we  do  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  our  men  in  aims  Is 
somewhere  near  Sgt.  Polak  in  spirit  at  least. 


[Prom  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Herald-News. 

Dec.  4, 1960] 

RAMsiTr  Hero  Reckives  Plaudits  of 

His  Nation 

(By  Pat  HaU> 

RAMSET. — What  makes  a  hero?  Staff  Sgt. 
Richard  S.  Polak  of  58  Lake  St.  is  one.  He  Is 
winner  of  two  Bronze  Stars,  two  Silver  Stars, 
and  three  Air  Medals  as  well  as  the  Gallantry 
Cross  with  Bronze  Star  from  the  Vietnamese 
government. 

"Richard  didnt  want  to  go  Into  the  service 
any  more  than  anyone  else,"  says  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Stanley  Polak.  "But  when  he  was 
drafted  he  went  In  to  serve  his  country  to 
the  best  of  bis  ablUty.  I  think  he  has,"  she 
added  quietly. 

The  number  of  medals  won  by  the  22-year- 
old  Don  Bosco  graduate  makes  him  one  of 
the  most  decorated  servicemen  in  the  county. 

The  two  Bronze  Stars  were  awarded  "for 
heroism  and  outstanding  achievement  In- 
volving conflict  with  an  armed  hostile  force 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,"  according  to 
the  citations  accompanying  the  medals. 

Each  of  the  Air  Medals,  issued  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  commemorated  more 
than  as  aerial  missions  over  hostile  territory 
in  support  of  counterlnsiirgency  operations. 
"During  all  these  flights  he  (Usplayed  the 
highest  order  of  air  discipline  and  acted  In 
accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
service  in  spite  of  inherent  hazards,"  accord- 
ing to  the  citations. 

Staff  Sgt.  Polak  was  awarded  a  Silver  Star 
on  June  21  for  gallantry.  While  on  a  recon- 
naissance mission,  serving  as  Platoon  Ser- 
geant with  Company  D,  4th  Battalion,  39th 
Infantry,  his  group  was  ambushed.  After 
positioning  bis  men  for  return  fire,  he  was 
suddenly  confronted  with  two  Viet  Cong 
charging  his  position.  According  to  the  cita- 
Uoa,  "he  showed  absolute  disregard  for  his 
own  safety  by  standing  up  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy  and  eliminating  them." 

Again,  in  July,  he  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star.  On  a  reconnaissance  mission  with  Com- 
pany D,  the  g;roup  came  in  contact  with 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  In  well  fortified 
bunkers,  according  to  the  citation.  Repeat- 
edly exposing  himself  to  enemy  fire,  he  de- 
stroyed one  bunker  with  an  M-72  anti-tank 
weapon.  He  crawled  76  meters,  again  through 
heavy  fire,  to  a  position  from  which  he  was 
able  to  destroy  another  bvmker  with  a  hand 
grenade.  The  Silver  Star  citation  notes  ex- 
traordinary heroism  In  close  contact  with  an 
armed  hostile  fMxse. 

His  latest  medal,  the  Gallantry  Cross  with 
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Bronze  Star,  awarded  by  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam,  cites  action  in  search  and 
destroy  operations  late  last  spring.  In  Dlnh 
Twong  province,  under  enemy  fire.  Staff  Sgt. 
Polak  led  his  platoon  to  deliver  an  assault 
on  the  Viet  Cong.  The  citation  terms  him 
an  "excellent  platoon  leader  with  abundant 
experience  in  combat,  and  with  exemplary 
service  spirit." 

Staff  Sgt.  Polak  entered  the  army  In  1968 
with  basic  training  at  Fort  Dix,  advanced 
training  at  Port  Polk  Infantry  school  In  Lou- 
isiana and  was  graduated  from  Airborne 
School  at  Port  Bennlng,  Ga.  m  November, 
1968.  He  was  sent  with  his  outfit,  39th  In- 
fantry, 9th  Infantry  Division  to  Vietnam, 
the  Mekong  Delta  area.  He  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  Bcofleld  Barracks,  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  to  Instruct  at  the  non-commissioned 
officers  school. 

Staff  Sgt.  Polak  has  a  younger  brother 
serving  In  the  Air  Force.  His  father,  Stanley 
Polak  served  during  World  War  U  In  the 
Air  Force. 

What  sort  of  a  boy  becomes  a  war  hero? 
"A  typical  American  boy,"  according  to  his 
father  noting  the  advantages  of  growing  up 
In  this  commimlty.  Richard  liked  spmts  aad 
the  taU,  brownhalred  youth  was  selected  as 
an  "Iron  Man",  an  athletic  award  given  at 
Don  Bosco. 

The  family  is  counting  the  days  for  his 
return  ("Hell  be  home  99  days  from  this 
past  Thanksgiving") ,  said  his  mother. 

Seated  on  a  hassock,  and  flanked  by  two 
of  the  family  pets,  friendly  sandy  colored 
dogs,  Polak's  sister,  Eileen,  aged  10,  speaks 
of  her  big  brother. 

Do  you  feel  proud  of  Richard?  "Oh  very 
proud!" 

Do  you  miss  him?  "Yes,  I  do.  He  used  to 
play  with  me." 

[From  the  Sunday  News,  Nov  30, 1989] 
RAsisET  Mam  Becomes  Top  New  Jersey 

SOLDIEX 

(By  Brian  Vachon ) 

When  Staff  Sgt.  Richard  S.  Polak  of  Ram- 
sey received  the  Sliver  Star  for  bravery  for 
action  In  Vietnam  recently  the  22-year-old 
became  New  Jersey's  most  decorated  soldier 
In  the  war. 

The  Silver  Star  was  Polak's  second  in  his 
one-year  tour  of  duty  In  Southeast  Asia.  He 
has  also  received  two  Bronze  Stars,  three  Air 
Medals  and  the  Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross 
with  Bronze  Star. 

Polak,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Polak  of  58  Lake  St.,  was  a  draftee  and  he's 
uncertain  whether  to  become  a  career  sol- 
dier or  return  to  civilian  life  when  his  time 
Is  up  In  March. 

MOW    AM    INSTKUCTOS 

He  Is  presently  an  Instructor  at  the  Scof- 
fleld  Barracks  In  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

In  the  special  order  awarding  Polak  bis 
second  Sliver  Star,  which  his  parents  re- 
ceived this  week,  his  actions  were  described 
this  way: 

"S  Sgt.  Polak  Is  awarded  the  Sliver  Star 
for  gallantry  In  action  Involving  close  com- 
bat with  an  armed  hostile  force  in  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  exceptlonaUy  valorous  action  on 
27  June  1969  while  serving  as  a  platoon  ser- 
geant with  Company  D,  4tta  Btn.,  39th  In- 
fantry, on  a  reconnaissance  mission.  When 
his  lead  squadron  came  In  contact  with 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  In  well  fortified 
bunkers. 

"Sgt.  Polak  moved  thi-ough  the  murder- 
ous hall  of  rounds  to  an  exposed  position  In 
the  front  ot  the  battle  where  he  destroyed 
one  bunker  with  an  M-72  Ugbt  anti-tank 
weapon.  Showing  complete  disregard  for  bis 
own  life,  Polak  boldly  crawled  75  metets 
through  the  hostile  fuslUade  to  a  position 
from  which  he  was  able  to  destroy  another 
bunker  with  hand  grenades. 

"His  valiant  acttona  were  Instrumental  In 
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crushing  the  enemy  force,"  tbe  order  ooin- 
cluded. 

"He's  alive  and  we're  satisfied."  said  his 
father,  who  ran  unsuccessfuUy  last  year  for 
the  Assembly  on  the  Conservative  ticket. 
"He  figured  when  he  was  drafted  it  was  his 
Job  to  serve  his  country  and  do  the  best  job 
he  could.  But  who  woiild  have  expected 
this?" 


IS  OUR  FLAG  WORTH  THE 
TROUBLE? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNXSSBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Sunday  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel. 
I  read  what  I  c<»isider  the  best  letter  I 
have  ever  seen  writtoi  by  a  representa- 
tive of  young  America.  Miss  Kay  Lovett's 
statements  are  penetrating  and  thought 
provoking,  and  I  only  wish  that  all  high 
school  and  college  students  In  this  coun- 
try could  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
what  she  has  to  say  about  our  flag  and 
the  meaning  of  this  great  coimtry. 

Her  letter  follows: 

DoTLx  High  Senioe  Asks:  Is  Ona  Flac 

WOBTH   the   TtOUBIJt? 

EnrroB,  the  News-Semttnxl  :  An  article  ap- 
pears In  the  newspaper  entitled,  "New  Look 
on  Campus:  Stark  Naked  Flagpole",  and  con- 
tinues with,  "The  XJ.  of  Penn.,  fearing  a 
confrontation  with  student  war  protesters, 
has  lowered  Its  American  flags  and  placed 
them  In  storage  .  .  ." 

When  the  people  of  America  are  afraid  to 
fly  the  emblem  of  their  heritage.  It  Is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  sacrifices  of  our  fore- 
fathers. It  Is  shameful  easy  way  out  of  bow- 
ing to  a  handful  of  student  protestors.  In  a 
situation  of  this  kind,  surrender  Is  much 
simpler  than  fighting,  even  when  fighting 
for  what  Is  right. 

If  our  ancestors  had  yielded  so  effortlessly, 
perhaps  the  United  Stetes  would  never  have 
been  created,  and  the  colonies  would  still 
be  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Invisible 
chains  ot  slavery.  To  many  people  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  the  names  Bunker  HIU. 
Saratoga,  and  Valley  Forge  are  merely  words 
in  a  history  book.  Have  the  bold  endeavors 
of  the  American  colonists  been  so  carelessly 
obliterated  from  our  memories? 

The  American  Flag  represents  all  the  strug- 
gles of  ovi  ancestors  to  attain  tbe  wealth  we 
enjoy  today.  This  wealth  Is  not  measured 
In  terms  of  riches  and  money,  but  It  refers  to 
the  rights  and  freedoms  so  precious  that 
thousands  of  our  forefathers  sacrificed  their 
lives  so  that  future  generations  might  Inherit 
them. 

When  we  salute  the  Flag,  we  are  honoring 
much  more  than  a  colorful  piece  of  cloth 
with  60  stars  and  13  stripes  upon  It.  We  are 
recognizing  the  sweat,  blood,  and  tears  of 
the  many  devoted  men  and  women  who 
helped  build  our  great  natlon*to  remarkable 
heights.  The  American  people  should  not  sit 
back  and  allow  various  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals to  slowly  but  steadily  erode  all 
these  efforts  commemorated  In  one  noble 
symbol  of  national  honor. 

When  an  American  sees  his  country's  Flag- 
he  should  think  about  Its  true  meaning  and 
feel  m  his  heart  a  throb  of  loyalty,  courage, 
and  dedication  to  freedom  of  mankind.  Like 
our  ancestors,  one  should  be  proud  to  ex- 
hibit this  banner.  Instead  of  thinking,  "What 
does  It  matter  to  me?"  When  one  has  this 
kind  of  attitude  and  U  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
fly  the  Flag  of  the  United  States,  he  Is  no 
longer  a  true  American. 
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Hopefully  the  time  will  come  (with  God's 
help)  when  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  will 
again  wave  "o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave." 

BLkT    LOVXTT, 

Senior.  Doyle  High  School. 


THE  TRAGEDY  AT  MYLAI  4 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
of  Mylai  4.  like  so  much  that  has  sur- 
rounded our  existence  in  the  war,  has 
raised  many  questions.  However,  this  in- 
cident more  than  any  one  event  of  our 
involvement,  has  raised  a  question  that 
we  cannot  let  pass  with  the  mere  state- 
ment that  it  was  the  alleged  decision  of 
a  single  man. 

Rather,  it  brings  us  irrefutably  to  the 
reality  which  is  war. 

This  reality  was  recently  discussed  in 
an  exceptionally  fine  editorial  in  the 
Westbury  Times,  an  important  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  that  has  gained  a  strong  and 
consistent  following  among  its  readers. 
Mr.  Martin  E.  Weiss,  the  outstanding 
editor  and  publisher,  and  a  man  whom 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing 
for  a  long  time,  approaches  the  tragedy 
of  Mylai  4  in  a  manner  deserving  of  all 
our  attention.  He  deftly  discusses  the 
breadth  and  depth  and  impact  of  this 
event,  an  impact  which  we  know  is  far 
greater  than  the  appalling  tragedy  of 
the  wanton  destruction  of  so  many  lives. 
I.  therefore,  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Th«  Tkagedt  at  Mylai  4 
The  alleged  massacre  at  Songmy,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  enough  conflrmation  that 
It  1«  fact,  brings  up  far  more  than  the  legal 
question  a«  to  whether  the  lieutenant  already 
charged,  and  those  who  may  have  partici- 
pated, can  adequately  be  Judged. 

We  will,  at  some  point,  have  to  define  war. 
And  this,  even  in  its  simplest  terms,  will  be 
difficult. 

The  focus  of  the  tragedy  at  Mylai  4,  one 
of  the  six  Songmy  hamlets,  is  1st  Lt.  William 
L.  Calley.  Jr.,  who  is  charged  with  having  or- 
dered the  death  of  anywhere  from  100  to  370 
Vietnamese  living  in  what  the  Army  has 
labelled  as  "Plnkville". 

Everyone  is  suddenly  "shocked"  and  "sick" 
over  what  Lt.  Galley's  orders  may  have 
caused. 

So  are  we  at  the  reported  deaths  of  men, 
women  and  children  by  American  bullets — 
but  we  can  be  no  less  concerned  over  this 
specific  brutality  than  we  can  over  the  ran- 
dom destruction  which  has  been  visited  over 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam  by  the  in- 
discriminate bombing  and  shelling  of  such 
hamlets  by  American  planes,  artillery  and 
warships. 

Are  those  who  drop  the  bombs  and  fire  the 
shells  any  less  guilty  than  Lt.  CaUey? 

The  recent  history  of  warfare  has  distin- 
guished only  lightly  between  the  military 
and  the  civilian;  we  suggest  that  though  this 
is  where  the  error  lies,  it  is  impossible,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  such  warfare,  for 
troops  In  the  field  to  distinguish  between 
"right"  and  "wrong". 
Let  us  say  that  If  the  charges  against  Lt. 
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Calley  are  correct,  the  first  platoon  of  Com- 
pany C,  1st  Battalion  of  the  11th  Infantry 
Brigade's  20th  Regiment,  engaged  in  an  ac- 
ticm  which  was,  at  best,  criminal. 

However,  how  can  we  reasonably  delineate 
the  charge  against  this  platoon  without  In- 
dicting all  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam?  Or  all 
of  the  U.S.  troops  who  fought  in  Korea?  Or 
of  all  the  Americans  who  battled  In  World 
War  U? 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  suddenly  been 
6onfronted  by  a  reality  of  war — and  it  Is  war 
Itself,  not  Individuals,  which  must  answer. 

History  has  given  us  siege  and  starvation; 
history  has  given  us  slaughter  on  the  battle- 
field and  subjugation  by  force;  history  has 
given  us  the  martyrs  of  Rome  and  those  de- 
stroyed in  a  moment  at  Hiroshima;  history 
has  given  us  a  generation  emaciated  at  Ver- 
dun and  the  fact  of  genocide  as  practiced  by 
NEizi  Germany. 

Songmy  is  but  a  moment  In  the  chronicle 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  It  is  a  chronicle 
which  win  end  only  when  we  learn  to  live 
in  peace. 


ARCHBISHOP  lAKOVOS  OF  GREEK 
ORTHODOX  CHURCH  VISITS 
LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OF   INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
in  North  and  South  America,  Archbishop 
lakovos,  recently  traveled  to  five  Latin 
American  coimtries,  where  he  visited 
Greek  Orthodox  parishes  in  17  cities  of 
Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
and  Brazil. 

Upon  his  return.  Archbishop  lakovos 
released  a  statement  commenting  upon 
his  impressions  of  his  Latin  American 
tour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  this  state- 
ment, made  on  November  24, 1969.  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Archbishop  Iakovos  Sees  "Revived  RELiciors 
Fueling"  in  Latin  Amesican  Countries 
Upon  my  retxim  to  the  United  States  of 
America  today,  I  thank  the  Lord  and  Glorify 
His  Name  for  these  past  thirty  days.  I  have 
been  on  a  pastoral  and  missionary  tour  and 
study  of  our  Greek  Orthodox  parishes  in  five 
countries  in  South  America — Argentina, 
Chile,  Uruguay,  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Truly, 
this  month  has  been  most  rewarding.  The  ex- 
perience I  gained  through  my  coimtless  con- 
tacts with  religious,  state  and  civic  leaders,  in 
addition  to  the  "ordinary  people"  and  con- 
gregations, can  be  categorized  as  foUowa: 

(1)  There  is  a  revived  religious  feeling;  a 
definite  spiritual  thirst  for  revised  and  puri- 
fied religious  standards  and  concepts. 

(2)  People  are  becoming  more  ecumenical 
minded,  less  chauvinistic,  and  are  In  general 
most  interested  in  the  Church  Unity  move- 
ment. They  hope  that  Churches  will  be  able 
to  do  what  other  Institutions  (political,  so- 
cial and  economic)  have  failed  to  achieve. 
In  other  words  a  more  enlightened  leader- 
ship. 

(3)  They  pray  that  the  revolution  or  crisis 
which  the  Church  is  presently  experiencing 
may  result  In  a  renewal  of  the  individual  as 
a  believer,  with  a  new,  more  dynamic  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  God  of 
love. 

(4)  They  expect,  In  fact,  they  demand, 
that  the  Church  part  with  the  "ceremonial" 
and  embark  upon  a  more  activist  policy. 
This  will  come  closer  to  satisfying  the  "mod- 
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em  man"  and  help  to  detach  him  from  tiie 
vain  slogan  I  .sms  and  the  empty  verbalism  of 
our  times. 

(5)  They  also  seem  to  prefer  a  good  neigh- 
bor,  rather  than  an  exploiter,  freedom  in. 
stead  of  protectionism,  which  in  their  minds 
belittles  their  dignity  and  offends  their 
sensitivity. 

(6)  Our  neighbors  to  the  south  are  not 
antl-Unlted  States  nor  anarchistic.  In  only 
one  city  did  I  observe  anti-American  slogani 
still  In  use.  Latin-Americans  are  concen- 
trating their  efforts  on  improving  their 
standards  of  living  and  elevating  their  in. 
dustrlal,  cultural  and  academic  levels. 

(7)  There  is  poverty,  even  In  the  richest 
lands,  but  it  seems  to  exist  for  one  reason 
only:  to  put  to  shame  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with,  yet  not  brave  or  determined 
enough  to  bring  an  end  to  it,  through  our 
personal  work,  sacrifice  and  sharing. 

(8)  People  are  concerned  with  many  prob- 
lems: the  rather  slow  pace  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  the  pill  (contraceptives),  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  youth,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Middle-East,  social  injus- 
tice, political  sterility  and  Instability,  infla- 
tion  and  racism  and  with  technology  and 
disbelief.  I  found,  however,  that  their  con- 
cern Is  more  sincere  and  more  painful  than 
ours.  They  think  that  these  Issues  need  to 
be  confronted  with  greater  seriousness  and 
a  higher  sense  of  responsibility  than  they  are 
met  with  today. 

(9)  I  found  that  political  freedom  Is  re- 
stricted in  many  facets  of  public  life.  I  will 
refrain,  however,  from  expressing  any  criti- 
cism, for  I  am  convinced  that  a  clergyman's 
task  and  obligation  is  to  announce  good 
news  and  not  to  denoimce  situations  unless 
he  is  in  a  position  to  do  something  more 
essential  than  mere  criticism. 

(10)  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Orthodox 
in  Latin  America  are  experiencing  a  state  of 
spiritual  re-awakening  and  ecumenical 
agony.  They  reach  for  one  another  in  search 
for  solidarity  and  unity.  While  they  Join 
their  hearts  in  prayer,  they  also  Join  their 
hands  in  an  effort  to  break  down  existing 
prejudices.  They  desire  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  cooperation,  so  that  they  may  re- 
build the  image  of  the  Church  to  the  point 
that  the  people  expect.  They  will  become  In- 
volved in  the  kind  of  Christian  activism 
which  will  free  them  from  self-illusion,  and 
their  respective  congregations  from  the  state 
of  frustration  that  keeps  them  confused.  Un- 
happy in  their  distrusts,  and  pessimistic  In 
their  very  personal  and  subjective  way  of 
thinking,  Latin  American  Christians  need  to 
be  convinced  of  the  possibility  that  the 
spiritual  and  moral  values  of  Christianity 
may  at  last  regain  their  powerful  impact  in 
the  lives  of  men  and  replace  materialistic 
and  nihilistic  views  that  seem  to  torment 
their  minds  and  hearts. 


MYLAI— MANKCEWICZ  AND  BRADEN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  lONjnSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  printed  December  9  a  Frank 
Mankiewicz-Tom  Braden  column  con- 
cerned with  the  Songmy  incident: 

Vice  President  Agnew  was  right — 

About  the  news  media — 
but  for  the  wrong  reasons.  The  prtea,  yield- 
ing to  Pentagon  direction  and  public  expec- 
tation, has  largely  faUed  to  make  Amerieani 
see  what  this  war  wae. 

This  is  the  theme  of  their  statement. 
Vietnam  is  not  the  sort  of  war  we  have 
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experienced  previously.  This  column  is 
useful  in  reminding  us  just  what  kind 
of  war  it  is: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  9.  1989] 
Mtux  Is  a  Typical  Vietnam  Battlk  in  a 
Was  That's  Directed  at  Civilians 
(By  Frank  Mankiewlcz  and  Tom  Braden) 
An  unconscious  yearning  does  much  to  ex- 
plain American  shock   at  the  massacre  of 

Mylai. 

Unconsciously  Americans  want  the  war  In 
Vietnam  to  be  like  the  wars  they've  fought 
before.  They  want  "fronts";  "battle  lines": 
progress  in  ground  taken  and  cities  held 
They  want  to  think  of  their  boys — uphold- 
ing the  right — fighting  against  enemy  sol- 
diers—upholding the  wrong. 

The  press,  because  it  also  yearns,  has  by 
and  large  given  the  people  what  they  want. 
The  daily  commvmlque  from  Pentagon  East 
becomes  the  wire  service  account  of  action 
In  Vietnam.  The  body  count  Indicates  "prog- 
ress," and  it  Is  always  the  "allies" — that  com- 
fortable, reassuring  and  In  this  war  totally 
meaningless  word — who  are  making  It. 

There  have  been  exceptions  to  this  stand- 
ard fare  and  those  exceptions — filmed  scenes 
<rf  U.8.  troops  burning  villages,  or  written 
reports  by  si>ecial  correspondents  on  the  use 
of  chemicals — have  shocked  a  public  longing 
for  the  familiar  past. 

The  result  of  yearning  is  that  Americans 
were  unprepared  for  Mylai.  Vice  President 
Agnew  was  right  but  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
The  press,  yielding  to  Pentagon  direction  and 
public  expectation,  has  largely  failed  to  make 
Americans  see  what  this  war  was. 

Take,  for  example,  the  public  testimony  of 
Capt.  Ernest  Medina.  It  reveals  the  problem 
In  whole.  His  orders,  he  aaid,  were  to  destroy 
Mylai  and  its  livestock.  He  did  not  find  It 
in  the  least  extraordinary  to  receive  an  order 
not  to  kill  women  and  children.  The  village, 
he  explained,  was  a  "free  fire  zone,"  meaning 
A  shooting  g;allery  Into  which  death  could  be 
poured  without  nice  distinctions  about  In- 
nocent people.  Customarily,  he  explained.  It 
is  permissable  anyhow  to  shoot  anyone  who 
runs,  and  his  words  recalled  the  familiar 
complaint  of  Vietnam  veterans:  "Sometimes 
It's  awful  hard  to  teU  the  difference  between 
a  run  and  a  fast  walk." 

But  Medina  went  on.  He  saw  20  to  28 
civilian  bodies,  and  be  didn't  bother  to  count 
how  many  were  those  of  women  and  children. 
He  felt  a  little  unc<Hnfortable  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  woman  be  shot  had  been 
unarmed.  But  she  had  moved  and  he  had  a 
right  to  be  afraid.  The  20  to  28  bodies  did  not 
aeem  to  him  to  evidence  atrocity  or  deliberate 
action  against  civilians. 

The  terrible  truth  U  that  Medina  was  de- 
scribing  a  rather  typical  day  of  battle  in  a 
war  which  is  largely  a  war  against  civilians. 

Three-bundred-thousand  of  them  have 
been  killed  In  the  past  four  years,  mostly  by 
United  States  troops,  mostly  by  bombing. 
The  Senate  Subconunlttee  which  released 
these  figures  cannot  say  how  many  of  these 
dead  are  Vletcong  and  how  many  are 
"Friendlles"  or  "Oooks,"  as  the  soldiers  say. 
Neither  can  anybody  else. 

We  kill  civilians  because  the  enemy  Is 
among  them.  We  kill  their  livestock  because 
it  may  feed  the  enemy.  We  use  chemicals 
lorbldden  In  the  United  States  becaiise — 
although  they  may  cause  deformed  births — 
they  defoliate  so  that  the  enemy  can  be 
found.  By  these  standards,  can  Medina  be 
far  from  the  mark  by  suggesting  that  there 
was  no  "atrocity"  at  Mylai. 

The  press  is  guilty,  not  for  doing  what 
Agnew  said  it  was,  but  for  not  doing  It 
enough.  It  failed  to  bring  home  to  Ameri- 
cans that  they  were  sending  their  uniformed 
sons  Into  battle — not  primarily  against  other 
uniformed  sons,  but  against  civilians,  women 
•nd  children  and  aged  men.  Americans  have 
never  understood  that  there  are  no  young 
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men  in  the  villages.  Toung  men  are  gone  to 
the  uniformed  ARVN  or  are  out  In  the  coun- 
tryside with  the  civUlan-clad  Vletcong. 

The  American  people  are  guUty,  too— we 
didn't  want  to  hear  It  the  way  It  was.  In  a 
war  where  friend  Is  distinguishable  from  foe 
only  by  what  Is  In  his  heart  and  mind,  you 
can  always  win  the  count  of  bodies,  but  you 
must  always  lose  the  count  of  souls. 


EMOTIONAL  REACTION  IN 
AGNEW-TV  HASSLE 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALoroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Progress-Bulletin,  a  newspaper  which 
has  served  the  residents  of  the  Pomona 
Valley  in  California  for  84  years.  The 
editorial  is  concerned  with  the  speech 
Vice  President  Agnew  made  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1969,  on  the  subject  of  the  tele- 
vision news  medium  and  In  my  view  is 
very  helpful  in  setting  the  record 
straight  with  regard  to  what  the  Vice 
President  actually  said  in  his  ^>eech  as 
opposed  to  what  has  been  implied  from 
his  remarks  by  representatives  of  the 
broadcasting  Industry. 

In  my  view  the  editorial  is  correct  in 
its  interpretation  of  Mr.  Agnew's  speech 
as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  broadcasting 
industry  for  self-Improvement  in  con- 
nection with  its  presentation  of  the  news 
rather  than  a  call  for  Government  cen- 
sorship of  the  television  mediiun  which 
has  been  suggested  by  some  critics  of  the 
Vice  President's  remarks. 

The  editorial  is  also  helpful  in  that  it 
focuses  on  the  fact  that  in  our  free  and 
democratic  society  the  only  control 
which  can  be  maintained  over  the  pow- 
erful medium  of  television  is  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem itself — competition.  In  this  case,  the 
competition  is  provided  by  other  infor- 
mation media.  The  editors  of  the  Prog- 
ress-Bulletin further  emphasize  the  need 
for  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  the 
news  rather  than  relying  on  the  televi- 
sion medium  alone  for  information  of 
world  events. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  an  In- 
formed citizenry  to  a  free  and  represent- 
ative democracy,  I  consider  the  views 
expressed  in  this  editorial  to  be  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiics.  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Emotional  Reaction  In  Acnxw-TV  Hassle 

Vice  President  Splro  Agnew's  attack  on  the 
television  Industry  unmistakably  touched  a 
responsive  cbc»d  among  a  lot  of  not-so- 
sllent-any-more  Americans.  The  vibrations 
go  on. 

Letters  and  telephone  calls  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  three  major  broadcasting  net- 
works and  to  local  stations  all  over  the  coim- 
try  have  run  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor. 
Even  more  than  his  remarks  about  an  "effete 
cori>s  of  lii4>udent  snobs"  (or  was  it  an  "Im- 
pudent corps  of  effete  snobs?")  Involved  In 
the  October  16  Vietnam  Moratorium,  the  vice 
president's  targeting  of  "a  small  group  c€ 
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men"  which  determines  what  news  goes  out 
over  the  air  clearly  hit  something  close  to 
the  heart,  or  guts,  of  many  people. 

As  usual,  however.  It  Is  not  what  the  vice 
president  said  but  what  he  aUegedly  ImpUed 
that  has  caused  the  agitation. 

What  he  implied,  some  defenders  of  the 
Industry  have  been  quick  to  warn,  is  govern- 
ment censorship  of  television,  followed  In- 
evitably by  censorship  of  the  press,  foUowed 
eventually  by  a  police  state  and  dictatorship 
and  the  abolition  of  all  the  freedoms  Amer- 
icans hold  dear. 

What  he  actually  said,  and  it  bears  re- 
peating. Is  this: 

"Tonight,  I  have  raised  questions.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  suggest  answers.  These 
answers  must  come  from  the  media  men. 
They  are  challenged  to  turn  their  critical 
powers  on  themselves.  They  are  chaUenged 
to  direct  their  energy,  talent  and  conviction 
toward  improving  the  quality  and  objectivity 
of  news  presentation.  They  are  chaUenged  to 
structure  their  own  civic  ethics  to  relate 
their  great  freedom  with  their  great  responsi- 
bility. 

"And  the  people  of  America  are  challenged, 
too — challenged  to  press  for  responsible  news 
presentations.  The  people  can  let  the  net- 
works know  that  they  want  their  news 
straight  and  objective.  The  people  can  regis- 
ter their  complaints  on  bias  through  mail 
to  the  networks  and  phone  calls  to  local 
stations.  This  Is  one  case  where  the  pec^le 
must  defend  themselves,  where  the  cltlaen — 
not  government — must  be  the  reformer, 
where  the  consumer  can  be  the  most  effec- 
tive crusader." 

This  does  not  sound  like  a  call  to  censor- 
ship and  repression. 

Unfortunately,  these  words  came  near  the 
end  of  the  vice  president's  address,  foUow- 
Ing  many  paragraphs  criticizing  the  short- 
comings— which  are  numerous — of  the  tele- 
vision Industry,  and  neither  his  critics  nor 
his  supporters  seem  to  have  heard  them. 
The  total  effect  was  to  appeal  not  to  our 
Intellects  but  to  our  emotions. 

One  wonders  whether  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm which  has  greeted  the  noe  presi- 
dent's speech  stems  from  real  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  in  which  the  broMtoasting  in- 
dustry presents  the  news  or  from  dissatis- 
faction just  with  the  news  Itself,  which  has 
been  uniformly  dismal  for  the  past  half- 
decade,  it  seems.  One  wonders  if  many  of  us 
are  not.  In  fact,  guilty  of  failing  to  dlstln- 
guish  between  the  news  broadcaster  and 
the  news  he  broadcasts. 

By  Its  very  nature,  television  Is  a  medium 
unlike  any  other  In  the  Immediacy  and  con- 
centration of  its  Impact. 

While  a  newspaper  may  center  a  story  on 
the  front  page  and  proclaim  it  with  bold 
headlines,  the  printed  news  is  still  passive 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  other  news, 
advertising  and  features.  The  newspaper 
reader  scans,  but  the  television  viewer  Is 
forced  to  concentrate  his  whole  attention 
on  whatever  happens  to  be  playing  In  that 
smaU  square  of  light  at  a  given  moment. 
He  lives  what  he  is  seeing. 

This  Is  television's  greatest  strength  and 
also  Its  severest  limitation. 

The  only  kind  of  control  over  television 
that  Is  permissible  and  practical  in  a  democ- 
racy Is  that  which  results  from  the  competi- 
tion of  other  Information  media — newspa- 
pers; magazines  and  books,  which  by  their 
nature  are  able  to  examine  news  and  social 
developments  more  leisurely  and  In  grvater 
depth  and  width. 

To  utUIze  them,  of  course,  requires  a 
measure  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic beyond  that  required  for  the  mere  Hip- 
ping of  a  dial,  sitting  back  and  sponging 
up  sensory  impressions  from  a  flickering 
tube. 

Another  alternative  is  the  system  they 
have  In  South  Africa,  where  the  govern- 
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ment  has  never  permitted  any  kind  of  tele- 
vision at  all.  good,  bad  or  Indifferent.  There 
the  people  are  spared  this  problem  by  the 
thoughtful  men  who  rule  them. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sim-Times  of  December  1.  1969,  put 
into  proper  perspective  the  need  for  low- 
ering the  voting  age  In  America. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  most  timely  editorial 
and  performs  a  notable  public  service. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LowKs  VoTiNO  Ace 

A  plank  In  The  Sun-Times'  platform  calls 
lor  a  voting  age  lower  than  21.  We  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Constitutional  Convention 
could  consider  such  a  change  when  It  meets 
to  modernize  the  state's  basic  charter. 

Now,  the  National  Commission  on  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  has  lent  Its  con- 
siderable support  to  a  reduction  in  the  voting 
age,  suggesting  a  minlmvtm  age  of  18. 

The  commission  contended  that  much  of 
the  frustration  of  today's  youth,  and  some  of 
the  violent  manifestations  of  that  frustra- 
tion, might  be  eased  if  youth  were  given 
earlier  access  to  the  ballot  box.  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower,  commission  chairman,  said  also 
that  "there  is  a  lot  of  good  common  sense 
In  the  statement  that  those  who  are  old 
enough  to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  coimtry  by  offering  their  lives  in  war 
are  also  old  enough  to  decide  (through  vot- 
ing) if  they  are  to  have  a  war." 

The  Sun-Times,  which  has  supported  a 
reduced  voting  age  since  1954,  took  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  commission's  two 
years  ago.  Recognizing  that  dissent  was  ris- 
ing among  the  young,  we  said:  "While  vio- 
lence miut  not  be  countenanced  .  .  .  the 
right  to  dissent  must  be  protected.  The  best 
way  to  protect  that  right  Is  to  channel  It 
coDktructively  In  a  way  that  will  encourage 


response  from  national  leaders.  The  answer 
Is  to  channel  dissent  through  the  ballot  box." 

Granting  of  the  right  to  vote  should  not,  of 
course,  be  considered  a  means  of  lowering  the 
decibel  count,  or  a  means  of  buying  society's 
way  out  of  uncomfortable  situations  created 
by  youthful  questioning  and  vigor.  The  fun- 
damental reason  for  lowering  the  voting  age 
is  that,  because  of  improved  education  and 
commimications,  today's  younger  generation 
Is  smart  enough  and  alert  enough  to  vote 
as  wisely  as  any  older  age  group  does. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  lower  the  voting  age. 
Citizens  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the  four  states 
with  a  voting  age  under  21,  last  year  rebuffed 
an  effort  to  lower  the  standard  from  20  to 
18.  Also,  entrenched  politicians  always  are 
fearful  of  unleashing  a  new  bloc  of  poten- 
tially Independent  votes. 

Nonetheless,  the  voting  age  should  be 
lowered,  as  the  violence  commission  has  said, 
and  as  we  have  said  so  often.  And  since  the 
Congress  Is  reluctant  to  act,  and  since  the 
Illinois  Legislature  has  failed  to  act,  the 
matter  should  certainly  be  on  the  agenda  for 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 


WHAT  MORE.  FOR  PEACE,  COULD 
MR.  NIXON  DO? 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLORU>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Miami 
Herald  on  December  4  asked  a  reason- 
able question:  What  more  could  the 
President  reasonably  do  to  obtain  a  Just 
peace? 

The  implied  answer  was  "nothing." 

Most  of  the  Nation  agrees  that  the 
President  Is  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
in  that  regard. 

The  text  of  the  Herald  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Miami  Her^d,  Dec.  4.  1969] 
What  More.  For  Peace,  Couu>  Mr.  Nixon  Do? 

Hawks  and  doves  in  the  House  became 
birds  of  a  feather  In  voting  333  to  56  for  a 


resolution  endorsing  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  negotute  a  "Just  peace"  In  Vietnam. 

For  that  reason  the  resolution,  which 
seems  to  mean  all  things  to  all  men,  la 
meaningless.  But  it  does  serve  to  highlight 
the  Nixon  program  In  Vietnam  which  goes 
far  beyond  the  poeltlon  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and,  indeed,  rather  out-doves 
the  rejected  minority  plank  In  the  1968 
Democratic  platform. 

That  plank,  which  was  howled  down  In 
Chicago,  called  for  Immediate  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  of  the 
offensive  search  and  destroy  missions  by 
combat  units,  for  a  negotiated  withdrawal 
of  troops  by  opponents  in'  the  hostilities  and 
for  a  negotiated  coalition  government  that 
would   Include  the  Communists. 

In  his  speech  Nov.  3,  Mr.  Nixon  "set  forth 
our  peace  proposals  In  great  detail,"  as 
follows : 

"We  have  offered  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  outside  forces  within  one  year. 

"We  have  proposed  a  cease-fire  under  in- 
ternational supervision. 

"We  have  offered  free  elections  under  in- 
ternational supervision  with  the  Conomunists 
participating  in  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  the  elections  as  an  organized  political 
force  .  .  ." 

To  be  sure,  Hanoi  rejected  these  proposals 
but  in  other  respects  the  President  was  acting 
on  his  own. 

He  had  already  withdrawn  unilaterally 
the  60,000  troops — including  20  per  cent  of 
all  combat  troops — he  promised  would  be 
out  by  Dec.  15. 

He  has  put  Into  effect  the  Vietnamlzatlon 
plan  announced  in  March. 

He  has  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  with- 
drawal of  a  U.S.  troops  and  their  replace- 
ment by  Vietnamese. 

He  has  continued  the  bombing  suspension 
ordered  Just  before  the  election  last  year  by 
President  Johnson,  who  also  decreed  no 
other  change  whatsoever  In  his  own  Viet- 
nam program. 

So  Mr.  Nixon  has  gone  beyond  the  dove  at 
Chicago  and  he  has  reversed  most  of  the 
Johnson  policy.  Thus  It  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable to  us  that  the  vote  Tuesday  on 
the  House  resolution  was  not  unanimous. 
What  more,  as  of  today,  could  the  President 
reasonably  have  done? 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  orden:  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  "^Mr.  MrrcALr). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayeir: 

Ood  of  our  fathers,  who  In  times  past 
hast  called  men  to  serve  Thee  In  the 
Government  of  this  Nation,  and  hast  not 
ceased  to  call,  call  us  this  day  from  life 
on  all  lower  levels  to  service  In  the  higher 
realm  of  Thy  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  truth.  Bless  the  labor  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Nation.  Keep  us  frran  running  out 
or  wearing  out  until  our  work  is  done. 
Whm  nerves  grow  taut  and  spirits  tense, 
bring  us  to  Thy  peace.  Walk  with  us  amid 
the  dlfBcultles  and  imcertalntles  of  the 
day's  work  that  we  may  have  Thy  light 
upon  our  pathway,  and  wlUi  Joyful  hearts 
and  radiant  spirits  bring  to  ocHnpletlon 
the  divine  Intention  for  all  men:  For 
Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and 
the  gl(«7  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  December  10,  1969,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  stmdry  nominations  in 
the  UJ3.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 
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U.S.  NAVY 

■nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in  the 
US. Navy.  _     ^  ,     . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Graham  W.  Watt,  of  Ohio, 
to  be  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  Uie  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

U.S.  MARSHALS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundiy  nominations  of 
U.S.  marshals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  conflimed  en 
bloc.  ^^_^^^_^ 

NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— THE  AIR 
FORCE,  THE  ARMY,  THE  NAVY. 
AND  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Marine  Corps  which  had  been  placed 
OQ  Uie  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coDsent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
576  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
REVOLVING  FUND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9233)  to  amend  title  5,  United 


States  Code,  to  promote  the  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  connection 
with  certain  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purpoeee.  whidi  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  4,  after  line  3,  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  8341(e) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  206(b)  of  PubUc  Law  91-93  (83  Stat. 
140) ,  shaU  be  effective  as  of  October  20,  1969. 

And.  after  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  B340  of  title  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowing 
at  the  end  thereof: 

*(g)  Each  annvUty  payable  from  the  Fund 
based  on  Involuntary  separation  and  having 
a  commencing  date  after  November  1,  1969, 
but  before  January  2,  1970,  shaU  be  in- 
creased, from  the  commencing  date  of  the 
annuity,  by  5  percent." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engiossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  Sai) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  basic  purpose  of  HJl.  9233  is  to  in- 
crease the  sc»pe  of  the  reimbursable  serv- 
ices for  which  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Civil 
Service  ConunlBslon  may  be  used.  In  1952, 
Congress  appropriated  $4  million  to  be  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  ClvU  Service  Oommiaalon  as  a 
revolving  fund  to  finance  full-field  Investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  Commission  for 
other  departments  and  agencies  (5  U.S.C. 
1304<e) ) .  The  cost  of  the  Investigations  to 
the  Commission  is  paid  by  the  agencies  Into 
the  revolving  fund  so  that  the  fund  is  con- 
tlnvially  replenished   (5  U.S.C    1304(f)). 

Since  1952.  the  CivU  Service  Oommlaslon 
has  been  caUed  upon  to  perform  a  number  of 
additional  aervlces,  which  are  reimbursable, 
for  the  departments  and  agencies.  Among 
these  services  are  training  oouraes,  executive 
seminar  centers,  examining  Peace  Corps  ap- 
plicants, and  scores  of  other  services  per- 
formed for  agencies  under  individual  agree- 
ments Involving  reimbursement. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  revolving  fund 
may  be  used  to  finance  all  reimbursable  8er\- 
loes  performed  by  the  Commission  for  oUier 
Government  departments  and  agencies  if 
those  services  are  covered  by  budget  estimates 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

COST 

No  additional  cost  is  involved. 

STATEMENT  /  * 

The  Civil  Service  Coomilsslon  states  that 
In  1968  a  general  overhaul  of  its  accounting 
system  was  completed  and  that  a  new  sys- 
tem has  been  installed.  With  use  of  revolv- 
ing-fund financing  limited  to  investigations 
only,  budgeting  and  control  over  funds  have 
become  difficult,  and  the  Commission's  fi- 
nancial structure  has  been  made  unduly 
complex.  These  conditions  contribute  to  lack 
of  efficient  program  administration.  Revolv- 
ing-fund financing  of  all  reimbursable  ac- 
tivities combined  with  the  revised  account- 
ing system.  wUl  correct  these  deficiencies. 

Iliis   measure    was   recommended   by   the 


Civil  Service  Commission  In  1968.  In  tl»e  Mttx 
Congress,  the  House  passed  a  simUar  meas- 
ure; and  the  Senate  approved  Its  provisions 
as  part  of  another  bUl.  Final  action,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  taken  prior  to  adjournment. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  ooi&nittee  has  amended  HM.  9233  by 
the  addition  of  two  sections  unrelated  to 
the  revolving  fund. 

Section  2  corrects  an  error  in  the  effec- 
tive date  of  survivor  annuity  protection  for 
the  chUdi«n  of  a  Federal  employee  who  died 
with  fewer  than  5  years'  service  between  Oc- 
tot>er  20,  1969,  and  November  1.  1969.  The 
amendment  makes  the  survivor  annuity  pro- 
tection effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Public  Law  91-93  (October  20,  1969)  rather 
than  the  effective  date  included  in  Public 
Law  91-93  (November  1,  1969).  Thus  the 
children  of  such  an  employee  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  survivor  annuity.  The  committee 
knows  of  one  such  case.  The  cost  of  the 
amendment  would  be  minimal. 

Section  3  would  amend  section  8340  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  5- 
percent  cost-of-living  annuity  Increase  for 
those  who  retire  after  November  1,  1969, 
and  before  January  2,  1970,  and  whose  re- 
tirement Is  based  upon  Involuntary  separa- 
tion. Subsection  8340(b)  of  title  5,  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  91-93,  approved  October  20, 
1969,  authorized  a  5-percent  cost-of-living 
annuity  Increase  for  annuitants  on  the  roUs 
as  of  November  1.  1969. 

The  Department  of  Defense  advises  that 
it  Is  closing  a  number  of  bases  and  reducing 
the  8i»  of  its  civilian  work  force.  On  Octo- 
ber 29,  1969,  the  Department  announced 
its  intention  of  eliminating  approximately 
27.000  dvUian  posiUons.  The  timing  of  the 
announcement  allowed  employees  affected 
only  2  days  In  which  to  decide  whether  to 
undergo  the  forthcoming  reduction  in  force 
or  to  retire  and  receive  the  5-percent  annuity 
increase. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Department — and  the 
committee  agrees — that  it  was  not  possible, 
in  the  time  span  available,  for  many  em- 
ployees to  make  reasoned  decisions  on  a  mat- 
ter of  such  Importance. 

Section  3  would  remedy  the  Inequity  by 
extending  eligibility  for  the  6-percent  an- 
nuity adjustment  for  2  months  to  those  in- 
volvmtarlly  separated — for  the  period  after 
November  1,  1969,  but  before  January  2, 
1970. 

COST 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  states  that  he  is 
unable  to  estimate  the  number  of  employees 
facing  Involuntary  separation  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  extension.  Therefore, 
he  cannot  determine  the  cost  of  this  provi- 
sion. The  best  estimate  is  that  the  cost  to 
the  retirement  fund  would  be  approximately 
$3,000  per  retiree  over  the  full  length  of  the 
annuity. 


BILU3  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.M.  13000)  to  implement  the 
Federal  Eoujtoyee  Pay  Comparability 
System,  to  establish  a  Federal  Employee 
Salary  Commission,  and  a  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration, and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


SOUTHWEST  METROPOLITAN  WA- 
TER AND  SANITATION  DISTRICT. 
COLO. 

Hie  resolution  (S.  Res.  239)  to  refer 
S.  2807,  together  with  all  accompaaying 
papers,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 
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Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  2807)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Southwest  Metro- 
politan Water  and  Sanitation  District,  Colo- 
rado", now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby 
referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Co\irt  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States,  or  a 
gratuity,  and  the  amount,  If  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-584) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

piniPosE 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  refer  S. 
2807  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Southwest  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanita- 
tion District,  Colorado,"  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims:  and  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  report  to 
the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
g^iving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shaU  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States,  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amoimt.  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

STATEMENT 

The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  In  its 
report  to  this  committee  opposes  S.  2807  but 
states  that  if  the  claim  Is  to  receive  further 
consideration.  Senate  Resolution  239  would 
be  an  appropriate  means  for  this  purpose 
and  if  this  resolution  be  passed,  it  would  be 
glad  to  further  review  and  comment  on  the 
bill  in  light  of  the  Chief  Commissioner's 
report. 

The  Office  of  the  Deputy^ttorney  General 
opposes  S.  2807,  but  states  that  "whether  pe- 
culiar equities  of  the  Southwest  Metropoli- 
tan Water  and  Sanitation  District  are  such 
as  to  justify  special  relief  from  Congress  in 
this  case  Is,  of  course,  a  legislative  rather 
than  a  judicial  determination." 

The  Department  of  the  Army  in  it  report 
to  this  committee  recognizes  that  there  may 
exist  equitable  considerations  in  this  case 
which  the  Congress  may  determine  Justify 
granting  of  the  relief  sought  and  further 
states  that  the  Department  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  present  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  due,  if  any,  and 
of  the  desirability  for  a  thorough  review  of 
the  claim  to  determine  whether  sufficient 
equities  are  present  to  justify  relief,  referral 
of  the  bill  8. 2807  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  as 
provided  for  in  Senate  Resolution  239,  would 
be  appropriate.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
would  have  no  objection  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 239. 

Copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 

The  facts  relative  to  this  claim  are  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  tiie  Department  of  the  Army 
as  follows: 

"The  Southwest  Metropolitan  Water  and 


Sanitation  District  was  organized  in  1961  and 
is  a  governmental  subdivision  of  the  State 
of  Colorado.  The  district  encompasses  about 
6,000  acres  in  Arapahoe,  Douglas,  and  Jef- 
ferson Counties.  The  outfall  sewer,  which  Is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill,  was  constructed 
to  service  a  planned  industrial  park  at  Blake- 
land,  Colo. 

"The  indvistrlal  park,  comprising  about  500 
acres,  was  established  by  the  Rio  Grande 
Land  Co.,  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway.  Ac- 
quisition for  the  park,  for  resale,  began  In 
1954.  Sales  were  made  by  the  land  company 
in  1963  to  the  International  Pipe  &  Ceramics 
Corp.,  and  in  1964  to  the  U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  both 
of  which  firms  have  constructed  industrial 
facilities.  These  plants  are  served  by  the  out- 
fall sewer  constructed  by  the  district  from 
the  Littleton  sewage  disposal  plant,  Little- 
ton, Colo.,  to  the  Industrial  park.  The  district 
also  furnishes  potable  water  to  the  plants. 

"The  Chatfleld  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
was  authorized  by  the  act  approved  May  17, 
1950,  and  is  one  unit  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  flood  control  of  the  South  Platte 
River  and  its  tributaries.  Funds  for  initial 
construction  and  land  acquisition  were  ap- 
propriated in  1966  and  construction  and  land 
acquisition  were  commenced  in  1967.  The 
damslte  is  located  in  the  South  Platte  River 
immediately  downstream  of  the  confluence  of 
the  South  Platte  River  and  Plum  Creek,  ap- 
proximately 8  miles  south  of  Denver,  Colo. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  6,135  acres 
of  land  will  be  required  for  the  project,  of 
which  about  1,075  acres  are  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Southwest  Metropolitan 
Water  and  Sanitation  District.  A  major  por- 
tion of  the  Industrial  park  will  be  taken. 

"The  basis  for  the  relief  sought  by  the  dis- 
trict is  the  loss  of  lands,  particularly  within 
the  industrial  park,  which  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  its'^tax  base  for  repayment  of  Its 
bonded  Indebtedness.  With  further  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  park  foreclosed  by 
construction  of  Chatfleld  Dam,  the  district's 
capability  of  repaying  its  bonded  indebted- 
ness is  seriously  impaired.  It  is  understood 
that  the  amount  of  the  recovery  sought  by 
the  district  represents  the  cost  incurred  by 
it  in  construction  of  sewer  and  water  facil- 
ities to  serve  the  industrial  park. 

"Present  plans  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  are  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the 
district  for  the  relocation  of  the  affected  por- 
tions of  its  facilities.  The  large  outfall  sewer 
serving  the  park  will  be  left  undisturbed,  as 
it  will  be  able  to  continue  to  operate  under 
project  conditions  without  any  adverse  ef- 
fects either  to  It  or  to  the  Chatfleld  project, 
and  win  continue  to  serve  the  two  existing 
industrial  facilities,  which  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  project. 

"It  is  noted  that,  whil«  the  district  Is 
apparently  seeking  to  recover  the  entire  coet 
of  constructing  the  ^sewer  and  water  facil- 
ities involved,  some  of  the  capacity  of  these 
facilities  will  continue  to  l>e  utilized.  In 
addition,  although  the  present  high  mill  levy 
has  tended  to  depress  the  market  value  of 
lands  lying  within  the  district,  future  ur- 
banization of  the  area  within  the  district's 
boundaries,  which  Is  within  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Denver,  Colo.,  may  be  anticipated 
which  would  broaden  the  tax  base  and  its 
immediate  effect  upon  the  district's  ability 
to  discharge  its  indebtedness  may  be  of  tem- 
porary rather  than  permanent  duration. 
Complete  factual  data  concerning  the  facili- 
ties are  not  available  so  a  recommendation 
concerning  the  amoimt  of  the  payment  can- 
not be  made  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

"We  note  that  there  has  been  referred  to 
your  committee  Senate  Resolution  239,  91st 
Congress,  which  would  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  for  preparation  of  a  report  to  the 
Senate  giving  such  flndings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 


the  United  States,  and  the  amount,  if  any, 
due  the  claimant. 

"The  Department  recognizes  that  there 
may  exist  equitable  considerations  in  this 
case  which  the  Congress  may  determine 
justify  granting  of  the  relief  sought.  How- 
ever, the  Department  considers  that,  in  view 
of  the  difficulty  present  in  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  compensation  due,  if  any, 
and  of  the  desirability  for  a  thorough  review 
of  the  claim  to  determine  whether  sufficient 
equities  are  present  to  justify  relief,  referral 
of  the  bill  S.  2807  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  as 
provided  for  In  Senate  Resolution  239,  would 
be  appropriate.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
would  have  no  objection  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 239." 

In  view  of  all  of  the  foregoing  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  there  Is  sufficient  con- 
flicting evidence  of  the  claimant  and  the 
Government  to  warrant  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  make  his 
flndings  and  conclusions  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim 
existing  against  the  United  States  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Congress. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that 
the  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  239.  be 
agreed  to. 

WYLO  PLEASANT 

The  bill  (H.R.  11503)  for  the  relief  of 
Wylo  Pleasant,  doing  business  as  Pleas- 
ant Western  Lumber  Co. — now  known  as 
Pleasant's  Logging  &  Milling,  Inc.— 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-585) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  payment  of  $12,000  to  Wylo  Pleasant, 
doing  business  as  Pleasant  Western  Lumber 
Co.  (now  known  as  Pleasant's  Logging  & 
Milling,  Inc.)  in  fuU  settlement  of  his  claim 
for  losses  sustained  In  performing  a  timber 
sales  contract  with  the  Forest  Service  as  the 
result  of  performing  work  elsewhere  at  the 
request  of  Government  personnel. 

STATEMENT 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  ol 
this  legislation  as  amended  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  House  report  on  H.R. 
11503  relates  the  following: 

"The  bin,  H.R.  11603,  was  Introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Comptroller  General  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  In  accordance  with  the  meritorious 
claims  provisions  of  section  236  of  title  31 
of  the  United  States  Code.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  section  the 
Comptroller  General  has  determined  that  the 
claim  of  Wylo  Pleasant  contains  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  section  "such  elements  of  legal 
liability  or  equity  as  to  be  deserving  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress." 

"The  contract  referred  to  in  the  bill  was 
a  timber  sales  contract  dated  November  17, 
1959,  with  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  contract  was  des- 
ignated No.  12-11-092-29  and  provided  for  an 
estimated  3,843,000  board  feet  of  timber  to 
be  cut  In  the  Tower  Mountain  area  of  the 
Rio  Grande  National  Forest  by  November  30, 
1962. 

"The  Forest  Service  established  the  ap- 
praised value  for  the  timber  at  $6  per  thou- 
sand board  feet.  The  succesefiU  bid  submitted 
by  the  contractor  was  $9.61  per  thousand 
board  feet  which  became  the  tentative  con- 
tract rate. 
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"Section  SB  of  the  timber  sale  contract 
provides  for  adjustments  to  the  W-ei  tenta- 
tive contract  rate,  based  on  fluctuations  In 
the  quarterly  market  price  Indexes  for  Engel- 
mann  spruce.  Tte  contract  specified  a  base 
payment  rate  of  »4  per  thousand  board  feet 
w-hlch  was  set  forth  In  the  advertisement  for 
bids.  This  rate  is  a  minimum  rate  represent- 
ing the  floor  below  which  the  selling  price 
cannot  be  reduced  by  subsequent  price  ad- 
justments no  matter  how  mxich  the  relevant 
market  prices  fall  below  the  original  lumber 
price  Index.  The  contract  has  been  extended 
three  times  to  December  31.  1969.  pursuant 
to  section  5a3  of  the  contract,  and  this  Is  a 
relevant  fact  In  view  of  the  Government- 
Induced  delay  Involved  In  this  matter. 

"The  sale  contract  originally  specified  that 
rate  adjustments  would  be  based  on  the  1953- 
54  Western  Pine  Association  (currently  the 
Western  Wood  Products  Association)  quar- 
terly adjusted  lumber  price  Index  for  Engel- 
mann  spruce.  The  contract  stated  the  lumber 
price  index  to  be  $86.63  per  thousand  board 
feet.  This  price  Index  was  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  determining  the  subsequent  changes 
in  the  market  price  indexes. 

'The  Comptroller  General  In  his  explana- 
tion noted  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Tower  Mountain  contract  the  sale  timber  Is 
subdivided  Into  blocks,  or  paj-ment  units, 
and  is  released  for  cutting  by  payment  units, 
ordinarily  upon  the  request  of  the  timber 
purchaser.  The  units  are  charged  for,  and 
the  required  deposits  are  made,  at  the  ad- 
Justed  rates  In  effect  when  the  timber  units 
are  released  lor  cutting  / 

"Thus,  In  November  1962,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  contract  extension,  the  market  price 
index  for  Engelmann  spruce  lumber  had 
fallen  from  the  original, $86.63  to  $75.32  per 
thousand  board  feet.  Accordingly,  the  ad- 
justed payment  rate  for  t^  Tower  Mountain 
contract  would  have  been  $4  per  thousand 
board  feet  for  any  blocks  of  timber  released 
during  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1962. 

"During  the  second  quarter  of  1966,  due 
to  a  rising  market,  the  stumpage  rate  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  Increased 
substantially  because  of  application  of  the 
section  2B  escalation  clause.  However,  on 
May  22  and  June  15,  1961,  prior  to  beginning 
the  logging  of  the  Tower  Mountain  sale,  the 
contractor  had  purchased  two  additional 
timber  sales  in  the  Middle  Cross  (Treek  and 
West  Cross  Creek  sales  units  of  the  Rio 
Grande  National  Forest.  Both  of  these  sales 
were  salvage  sales  of  timber  that  had  become 
insect  Infested.  In  addition,  the  contractor 
continued  to  log  another  insect  salvage  sale 
on  the  Upper  Pass  Creek  sales  unit  which  he 
had  purchased  on  September  24,  1957. 

"The  contractor  states  that  he  was  directed 
by  the  Forest  Service  to  cease  logging  opera- 
tions in  the  Tower  Mountain  area  and  con- 
centrate on  huTeetlng  the  insect  salvage 
sales.  It  is  the  contractor's  position,  there- 
fore, that  operation  of  'ttte  insect  salvage 
sales  at  the  direction  of  the  Government 
entitled  him  to  an  extension  of  time  for 
the  Tower  Mountain  sale  equivalent  to 
the  time  spent  operating  the  Insect  salvage 
sales.  The  contractor  also  contends  that  the 
stumpage  rate  should  have  been  froeen  at 
$4  linee  It  understood  from  comments  made 
by  representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  that 
In  such  cases  It  waa  Forest  Service  policy 
to  freeze  the  payment  conditions  (apparent- 
ly meaning  to  stop  any  further  adjustments 
to  the  payment  rate  by  suspending  the  es- 
calation clause  contained  In  the  contract 
tot  a  period  of  time)  for  the  same  period 
of  time  that  the  contractor  was  engaged  In 
harvesting  the  Insect  salvage  sales.  The 
c(mtractor  has  dted  In  support  of  this  con- 
tention Foreat  Serrloe  Handbook,  title  3400, 
paiagrapb  MSS.ll.  which  prorldet  In  per- 
tinent part  that— 

"  Then  may  be  eases  In  which  It  la  to  the 
•dvantage  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 


the  adjustment  provision  and  extend  the 
sale  at  flat  rates.' 

"The  administrative  office  reports  that. 
while  it  may  have  urged  the  contractor  to 
bid  on  the  two  Insect-Infested  sales  and  may 
have  agreed  to  consider  favorably  future 
requests  for  extension  of  sales  already  imder 
contract,  it  can  find  no  evidence  to  show 
that  either  party  considered  any  such  urg- 
ing as  constituting  a  directive  to  operate 
those  sales  In  preference  to  Tower  Mountain. 
In  view  of  the  report  of  the  officials  denying 
that  they  neither  directed  cessation  of  log- 
ging operations  on  Tower  Mountain  nor 
promised  to  freeze  the  rates  In  such  event, 
the  Comptroller  General  was  unable  to  find 
a  legal  basis  for  reforming  the  contract  to 
reduce  the  stumpage  rate  to  $4  per  thousand 
board  feet  as  requested  by  the  contractor. 

"The  committee  is  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  officials  of  the  Forest  Service  admit 
that  Mr.  Pleasant  was  urged  to  bid  on  the 
salvage  sales  of  timber  that  had  become  In- 
sect Infested  and  to  give  priority  to  cutting 
such  salvage  timber.  Further  the  Comp- 
troller General  states  that  he  was  advised 
that  favorable  consideration  would  be  given 
to  extending  the  Tower  Mountain  contract 
period,  and  therefore  It  Is  not  only  possible 
but  probable  that  Mr.  Pleasant  was  misled 
in  believing  that  he  would  have  the  time 
extended  for  cutting  the  Tower  Mountain 
timber  for  the  same  period  of  time  that  he 
was  engaged  in  harvesting  Insect  sales  with- 
out Inclusion  of  the  escalation  clause  of  the 
contract.  Since  this  is  true  and  since  the 
Government  did  derive  a  considerable  bene- 
fit in  that  the  spread  of  infestation  was 
successfully  controHed  In  the  Rio  Grande 
National  Forest,  which  undoubtedly  resulted 
in  substantial  savings  to  the  Government, 
the  Comptroller  General  concluded  the  claim 
does  contain  such  elements  of  equity,  as 
to  be  deserving  of  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
AprU  10.  1928,  45  Stat.  413,  31  VS.C.  236, 
v.'hlch  provide  as  follows: 

"  'When  there  Is  filed  In  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  a  claim  or  demand  against  the 
United  Stotes  that  may  not  lawfully  be  ad- 
Justed  by  the  use  of  an  approprUtlon  there- 
tofore n)ade.  but  which  claim  or  demand  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  contains  such  elements  of 
legal  liabiUty  or  equity  as  to  be  deserving  of 
the  conslderaUon  of  the  Congress,  he  shaU 
submit  the  same  to  the  Congress  by  a  special 
r^>ort  containing  the  mat^irtal  facts  and  his 
recommendation  thereon.' 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  received  a 
letter  dated  April  16,  1989,  from  the  contrac- 
tor enclosing  assigned  statement  agreeing  to 
accept  the  sum  of  $12,000  in  fuU  and  final 
settlement  of  his  claim.  Mr.  Pleasant's  origi- 
nalMElalm  was  submitted  in  the  amount  of 
$14.ro0X)2.  In  a  letter  dated  February  20, 
1969,  be  bad  stated  that  his  losses  then 
amounted  to  over  $nfiOO.  At  the  time  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  representatives  ex- 
amined the  records  of  the  Forest  Service  on 
the  Tower  Mountain  sale  it  was  determined 
that  as  of  July  Si.  1968,  Mr.  Pleasant  had 
been  charged  about  $27,000  for  the  timber 
cut,  whereas  had  he  paid  the  $4  rate  the 
charge  to  him  would  have  been  about  $16,000. 
Thtis.  at  that  time,  the  amount  of  Mr. 
Pleasant's  claim,  as  verified  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  was  $12JD00.  It  was  there- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral that  a  bill  be  enacted  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  that  amount. 

"In  view  of  the  facts  outlined  above  and 
referred  to  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  this  matter  is  a  proper  subject 
for  legislative  relief.  The  equitable  oonsldera- 
tlons  referred  to  by  the  Comptroller  General 
provide  a  firm  basis  for  relief  in  this  instance 
and  establish  the  meritorious  nature  of  the 
claim.  Accordingly  It  la  recommended  that 
the  bUl  be  eonaldavd  favorably." 

After  a  study  of  all  of  the  foregoing  to- 


gether with  the  letter  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  the  committee 
concurs  In  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  recommends  that  the  bill 
(HJl.  11603)  be  considered  favorably. 


i 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AMENDMENT  OF  1969 

"nie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2523)  to  amend,  extend,  and  im- 
pit)ve  certain  public  health  laws  relating 
to  mental  health,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

SHOKT   TTFLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Amend- 
ments of  1969". 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  COMMUNTTT  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS, EXTENSION  OF  DURATION 

AITTHOBIZATION    OF   APFmOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2681)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  the  word 
"and"  which  appears  immediately  before 
"$70X>00,000",  and  (3)  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  $96,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $116,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and 
$1 15.000 .0(X)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973. 

(b)  SecUon  207  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2687)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1970"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES;     INCLUSION    OF    TKUST 
TXBRITOT 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  The  first  aentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  202  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2683)  U  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
Guam,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Guam, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands,". 

(b)  Tht  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"State"  the  first  time  It  appears  ",  other  than 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands.". 

<c)  Such  subsection  (a)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aentenoe:  "Sums  so  allotted  to 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa.  Guam, 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  tl»e  Pacific  Islands, 
for  a  fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  It  tor  such  purpose  for  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  (and  for  such  years  only) ,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  sums  allotted  to  It  for  such  pur- 
pose for  each  of  such  next  two  flacal  yeara." 

(d)  SecUon  401  (a)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
2691(a))  is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ";  and,  for  purposes  of  this 
title  and  title  II  only,  Includes  the  Ttust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  allot- 
ments under  section  202  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1970. 

PEBCENTACC    OF    AIXOTMXNTS    AVATLABLX    FOR 
STATE    PLAN    AOMINISTaATION 

Sac.  lOS.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  403  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  PaclUUet  and  Ck>mmunlty  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
made  after  June  SO.  1970.  such  paragraph 
(12  U.S.C.  2693)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"2  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"6  per  centum". 

(b)(1)  The  flrst  aentenoe  of  section  40S 
(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended — 
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(A)  by  inserting  "for  any  fiscal  year"  im- 
mediately after  "title  11": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "during  such  year"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "for  a  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  any  fiscal  year"; 
nnd 

(D)  by  striking  out  "for  such  year". 

1 2 )  Section  403  (c)(1)  of  such  Act  is  f ur- 
tlier  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Amounts  mtide  available  to  any 
State  under  this  paragraph  from  its  allot- 
ment or  allotments  under  part  A  of  title  II 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only 
for  such  expenditures  (referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence)  during  such  fiscal  year 
or  the  following  fiscal  year." 

COST    OF    LAND    INCLUDED    IN    COST    OF 


CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  104.  Effective  with  respect  tojprojects 
approved  after  June  30,  1970,  underCtltle  II 
of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963,  section  401(e)  of  sucn  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "architect's  fees, 
but  excluding  the  cost  of  ofTslte  improve- 
ments and  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of 
land"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "archi- 
tect's fees  and  the  cost  of  the  acquisition 
of  land,  but  excUidlng  the  cost  of  offsite 
improvements." 

rEDEKAL  SHARE  TO  BE  MAXIMUM:    HIGHER  SHARE 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  AREAS 

Sec.  105.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  after  June  30,  1970,  under  part  A 
of  title  II  of  such  Act — 

(1)  section  402  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2692) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  title  II"; 

(2)  subsection  (h)  of  section  401  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively, 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(h)",  by  inserting 
under  part  C  of  title  I"  after  "with  respect 
to  any  project",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'Federal  share'  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  II  means  the  portion  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  such  project  to  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  such 
part  A. 

"(B)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to 
any  project  approved  thereunder  in  the  State 
shall,  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
be  an  amount  equal  to  66^3  per  centum,  or 
the  Federal  percentage  for  the  State,  if  lower, 
or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  agency  designated  in  the  State 
plan.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  first  such 
project  in  the  State  during  any  fiscal  year, 
such  State  agency  shall  give  the  Secretary 
written  notification  of  the  maximum  Fed- 
eral share  established  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph for  such  projects  in  such  State  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  the  method  of  determining 
the  actual  Federal  share  to  be  paid  with 
respect  to  such  projects;  and  such  maximum 
Federal  share  and  such  method  of  determin- 
ing the  actual  Federal  share  for  such  projects 
in  such  State  approved  during  snch  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  changed  after  svich  written 
approval  has  been  given. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  facility  or  center 
which  provides  or  will,  upon  completion 
of  the  project  for  which  application  has  been 
made  under  part  A  of  title  II,  provide  serv- 
ices for  persons  in  an  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  rural  or  urban  poverty  area, 
the  maximum  Federal  share  shall  be  equal 
to  such  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by,.*Jie  State,  except  that  such  per 
centum  sb^ll  not  exceed  90  per  centum. 

PERIOD    FOR   PROMULOATING    FEDERAL 
PERCENTAGES 

Sec  106.  Section  401  (J)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  31"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30", 


TITLE  n— GRANTS  FOR  OPERA-nON  OP 
COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec  201.  Effective  with  respect  to  cost  of 
establishment  and  operation  of  any  center, 
for  any  period  after  June  30,  1970,  for  which 
a  grant  has  been  or  Is  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  220  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688),  sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  for  any  center 
under  this  part  (other  than  grants  made 
from  funds  made  available  under  sectiQji 
224(b| )  may  not  exceed — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
75  per  centum  of  the  costs  for  each  of  the 
first  two  years- after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  for  which  such  grant  is  made  with 
respect  to  such  center,  60  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first  day, 
45  "per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fourth 
year  after  such  first  day,  30  per  centiim  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  next  six  years 
after  such  first  day;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  grants  to  any  center 
which  provides  services  for  persons  in  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  rural  or 
urban  poverty  area,  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which 
such  grant  is  made  with  respect  to  such  cen- 
ter, and  75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each 
of  the  next  eight  years  after  such  first  day. 

No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  any  center  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  for  any  period  of  time  which 
Is  later  than  the  last  year  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  or,  in  the  case  of  any  center  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2),  for  any  period 
of  time  which  is  later  than  the  last  year 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) ." 

INrrlATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SERVICES 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  224  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2688d)  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  224,"  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  grants  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  l9cal  public  or  nonprofit  private  orga- 
nizations to  cover  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
costs  (but  in  no  case  to  exceed  $50,000)  of 
projects,  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  rural  or  lu-ban  poverty  areas,  for 
assessing  local  needs  for  mental  health  serv- 
ices, designing  mental  health  service  pro- 
grams, obtaining  local  financial  and  profes- 
sional assistance  and  support  for  community 
health  services,  and  fostering  community 
Involvement  in  Initiating  and  developing 
community  mental  health  services.  In  no  case 
shall  a  grant  under  this  subsection  be  for 
a  period  in  excess  of  one  year;  nor  shall  any 
grant  be  made  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  project  if,  for  any  preceding 
year,  a  grant  under  this  subsection  has  been 
made    with    respect   to    such    project." 

(b)  Section  221(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2688a)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  (2)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and 
(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  from  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  224(b), 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied,  upon  the  basis  of 
evidence  supplied  by  the  applicant,  that 
persons  broadly  representative  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  population  of  the  area  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  application 
for  such  grant  is  made." 

MAINTENANCE    OF   EFFORT 

Sec  203.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  sub- 
section (a)  Of  section  221  of  the  Community 


Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.SC  2688a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  that  (A)  the  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  will  constitute  an  addi- 
tion to,  or  a  significant  improvement  in 
quality  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  of  the  Secretary)  in  services  that 
would  otherwise  be  provided,  and  (B)  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  part 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and,  to  the  extent  practical,  in- 
crease the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds,  including  third  party 
health  insurance  payments,  that  would  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  program  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection;  and". 

(b)  Section  221(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2688a)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  require- 
ment therein  with  respect  to  essential  ele- 
ments of  comprehensive  mental  health  serv- 
ices shall  not  apply,  in  the  case  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  to  any  center  which  will 
provide  services  in  an  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area,  for  the  eighteen-month  period  com- 
mencing on  the  date  such  applications  is 
filed,  if  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  such 
center  will  meet  such  requirement  prior  to 
the  end  of  such  period." 

CONTINUATION    GRANTS 

Sec  204.  Section  221(b)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S!C.  i2688a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1970"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  205.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 224(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688d|, 
as  amended  by  section  202(a)  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and" 
which  appears  immediately  after  "1969"  and 
(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "1970," 
the  following:  "$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $80.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  224 
(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688d) ,  as  amended 
by  section  202(a)  of  this  Act,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "seven"  and  inserting  in  llexi 
thereof  "fifteen". 

STAFFING,     OPERATION,     AND     MAINTENANCE 
GRANTS   FOR   CENTERS 

Sec  206.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  costs 
of  operation  of  any  center,  for  any  period 
beginning  after  June  30,  1970,  for  which  a 
grant  has  been  or  is  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  220  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688),  such 
subsection  la  amended  by  striking  out-  "a 
portion  of  the  costs  (determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  under  section  223)  of  com- 
pensation of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  for  the  initial  operation"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  portion  of  the 
costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
under  section  223)  of  operation,  staffing,  and 
maintenance". 

(b)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2688  et  seq.)    Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"Grants  for  Initial  Costs  of  Operation  or 

Centers" 

TITLE   III— ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTIC 

ADDICT  REHABILITA110N 

EXTENSIOl*    OF    PROGRAMS    FOR     FACILITIES    FOR 
ALCOHOLICS  AND  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  261  (a)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  26880)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  $25,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
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$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1972". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  291  U 
further  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "and  section  246". 

(c)  Section  261  of  such  Act  is  further 
5mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  (1)  Not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  ayallable  to  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  local  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organlzationa  to  cover  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  costs  (but  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000)  of  projects  for  assessing  local 
needs  for  programs  of  services  for  alcoholics 
or  narcotic  addicts,  designing  such  programs, 
obtaining  local  financial  and  professional  as- 
sistance and  support  for  such  programs  in 
the  community,  and  fostering  community 
Involvement  In  initiating  and  developing 
ouch  programs  in  the  community.  In  no  case 
■ball  a  grant  under  this  subsection  be  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  one  year;  nor  shall  any 
grant  be  made  under  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  if,  for  any  peceding  year, 
a  grant  under  this  subsection  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  such  project. 

"(2)  A  grant  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  project  may  be  made  only  if 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied,  upon  the  basis  of 
evidence  supplied  by  the  applicant,  that  per- 
sons broadly  representative  of  all  elements 
of  the  population  of  the  area  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  project  with  respect  to  which 
i4>pllcatlon  for  such  grant  Is  made." 

(d)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  such  section  261  is 
amended  by  strildng  out  "three"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "ten",  and  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  <x 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prlof  to  July  1,  1972". 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS;    ALCOHOLISM   AND 
NABCOnC    ADDICTION 

Sec.  302.  EfTeotlve  with  respect  to  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  facility,  for  any  period 
beginning  after  June  30,  1970,  for  which  a 
grant  from  appropriations  under  secticxi  261 
of  such  Aot  has  been  or  is  made,  subsection 
(b)  of  section  241  of  suoh  Act,  subsection  (d) 
of  section  243  of  such  Act,  and  sutMection 
(b)  of  section  251  of  such  Aot  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "66 'i"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "90". 

sraitina,  operation,  and  maintenance 
grants;  alcoholism  and  narcotic  addic- 
tion 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to 
the  ooeta  o(  operation  of  any  facility,  for  any 
period  after  June  30,  1970,  for  which  a  grant 
from  appropriations  under  section  261  of 
mititi  Act  baa  been  or  is  made,  subeectlon  (a) 
oC  sectloii  343  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  portion  ot  the  costs  (deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) ot  compensation  of  professional  and 
tectmloal  personnel  for  the  Initial  operation" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereto  "a  portictfi  of 
the  costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  for  operating,  staffing, 
and  maintenance". 

(2)  Effective  wltli  re^>ect  to  the  ooete  of 
operation  of  any  facility,  for  any  period  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1970,  for  which  a 
grant  from  appropriations  under  section  361 
ol  such  Act  has  been  or  Is  made,  subsection 
(a)  of  section  243  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "compensation  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "operation,  staffing,  and  mainte- 
nance", and  subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  srtrlklng  out  "oompensatlcm  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "operation,  staffing, 
and  maintenance". 


(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  costs  of 
operaUon  of  any  faolUty,  for  any  period  be- 
ginning af tw  June  30, 1070,  for  which  a  grant 
from  appropriations  under  section  261  of 
Bucfa  Act  has  been  or  is  made,  subsection  (a) 
of  section  251  of  such  Aot  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  costs,  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  of  compen- 
sation of  professional  and  technical  person- 
nel for  the  initial  operation"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  costs,  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  for  the 
staffing,  operation  and  maintenance",  and 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section  251  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Grants  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  the  cost  or  compensation  ol 
professional  and  technical  personnel"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Grants  made  under 
subsecticm  (a)  for  the  costs  of  operating  such 
facilities". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  costs  of  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  any  facility 
for  any  period  after  June  30.  1970,  for  which 
a  grant  has  been  or  is  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  242,  243,  or  361  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2688g.  2688h,  2688k),  subsection  (b) 
of  section  242  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  for  any  facility 
under  this  section  may  be  made  only  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  is 
made  and  ending  with  the  close  of  ten  years 
after  such  first  day;  and  such  grant  with 
respect  to  any  facility  may  not  exceed  00  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  first  two 
years  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
for  which  such  grant  Is  made  with  respect 
to  such  facility  and  76  per  centimi  of  such 
costs  for  each  of  the  next  eight  years  after 
such  first  day." 

DIRECT   grants    for    SPECIAL   PROJECTS; 
ALCOHOLISM 

Sec  304.  Part  C  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  246  as  section  247,  and  adding 
after  section  245  a  new  section  246  to  read 
as  follows : 

DIRECT    GRANTS    FOR   SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

"Sec  246.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  1,  1070,  and 
ending  June  30,  1972,  to  make  grants  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  (A) 
developing  specialized  training  programs  or 
materials  relating  to  the  proTlalon  of  public 
health  services  for  the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism,  or  developing  inservice 
training  or  short-term  or  refresher  courses 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices; (B)  training  personnel  to  operate,  super- 
vise, and  administer  such  services;  (C)  con- 
ducting surveys  and  field  trials,  to  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  the  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcoholism  within 
the  several  States  with  a  view  to  determining 
ways  and  means  of  improving,  extending, 
and  expanding  such  programs;  and  (D)  pro- 
grams for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  of  special  significance  because  they  dem- 
onstrate new  or  relatively  effective  or  efficient 
methods  of  delivery  of  services  to  such  al- 
coholics." 

DIRECT   GRANTS   FOR    SPECIAL    PROJECTS; 
NARCOTIC   ADDICTS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  263  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by 
striking  out  "1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1973",  (3)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (B) ,  and  (3)  by  adding 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and  (D)  programs 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
of  special  significance  because  they  demon- 
strate new  or  relatively  effective  or  rtBclent 
methods  of  delivery  ot  services  to  such 
narcotic  addicts". 


(b)  The  heading  to  such  section  9SS  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Dirrct  Oranw 
FOR  Special  Projects". 


TITLE  IV 


-MENTAL  HEALTH  OF 
CHILDRKN 


COMSTRl'CTION     AND     STAFFINC     OF     TREATMENT 
FACILinXS 

Sec.  401.  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  P — Mental  Health  or  Chilorrn 

"GRANTS  FOR  TREATMENT  FACILITIES 

"Sec  271.  (a)  Granto  from  appropriations 
under  section  272(a)  may  be  made  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions (A)  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  construction  of  facilities  to  provide 
mental  health  services  for  children  within 
the  States,  and  (B)  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  costs,  determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  of  the  staffing,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  (1)  facilities  pro- 
viding such  services  which  were  constructed 
with  grants  made  under  this  part  or  part  A, 
or  (11)  existing  facilities  which  provide  new 
mental  health  services  for  children. 

"(b)  The  grant  program  for  construction 
of  facilities  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  carried  out  consistently  with  the 
grant  program  under  part  A  of  the  Act  ex- 
c<;pt  to  the  extent,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  special  considerations  make  dif- 
ferences appropriate;  but  (1)  before  the 
Secretary  may  ma'-.e  a  grant  under  such 
subsection  for  the  construction  of  a  facility 
for  the  provision  of  mental  health  services 
to  children  he  must  find  that  the  application 
for  such  grant  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  206(a)(6)  (relating  to  the  payment 
of  prevailing  wages) ,  and  (2)  the  amount  of 
any  such  grant  with  respect  to  any  project 
shall  be  such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof, 
but  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine 

"(c)  Grants  for  the  costs  of  staffing,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  facilities  provid- 
ing mental  health  services  to  children,  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  each  of  the  first  two  years  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such  grant 
is  made  with  respect  to  such  facility,  and 
75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the 
next  eight  fiscal  years  after  such  first  day. 
No  grant  may  be  made  for  any  period  of  time 
which  Is  later  than  the  last  year  referred 
to  in  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  with  respect  to  (1)  facilities  which 
are  part  of  or  aflUlated  with  a  community 
mental  health  center  providing  at  least  those 
essential  services  which  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  or  (2)  where  there  is  no  such  cen- 
ter serving  the  community  In  which  such 
facilities  are  to  I>e  situated,  facilities  with 
respect  to  which  satisfactory  provision  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  has  been  made 
for  appropriate  utilization  of  existing  com- 
munity resources  needed  for  an  adequate 
program  of  prevention  and  treatment  of 
mental  health  problems  of  children. 

"(e)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  facility  unless  the 
applicant  for  such  grant  provides  assurance 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such  fa- 
cility will  make  available  a  full  range  of 
treatment,  liaison,  and  foUowup  services 
(as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  all  chil- 
dren and  their  families  in  the  service  area 
of  such  facility  who  need  such  services,  and 
will,  when  so  requested,  provide  consulta- 
tion and  education  for  personnel  of  all 
schools  and  other  community  agencies  serv- 
ing children  in  such  area. 

"Sec.  272.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  b* 
appropriated  $18,0(X>.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1071,  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $45.- 
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000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1973,  for  grants  authorized  under  this  part. 
"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prlated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  each  of  the  next  thirteen  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any 
project  under  this  port  for  which  a  staffing 
operation  and  maintenance  grant  was  made 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
before  July  1,  1973". 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

APPKOVAL   BT    NATIONAI,    ADVISORT    MENTAL 
HEALTH    COUNCIL 

Sec  601.  (a)  Section  303(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
242a)  Of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "sub- 
section (a) ""the  following:  "or  under  title 
II  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Commtinity  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963,  as  amended". 

(b)  Part  B  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  264  aft  the  end 
thereof  to  read  as  follows : 

"APPROVAL      BT      NATIONAL      ADVISORY      MENTAL 
HEALTH    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  264.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
made  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  estab 


lie  Welfare  has  also  amended  it  to  assure 
Federal  support  for  operation  of  the  cen- 
ters for  a  total  of  10  years,  rather  than 
the  51  months  now  permitted,  and  has 
provided  a  higher  level  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  construction  and  operation 
of  centers  to  be  located  in  low  Income 
commimities.  It  is  in  areas  of  widespread 
poverty,  both  urban  and  rural,  where 
the   most   difiQculty  is   encoimtered   in 


to  extend  construction  and  staffing  grants 
through  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  196a,  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Act 
and  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  were 
added  In  growing  recognition  of  the  detrl- 
ment  to  persons  and  communities  from  alco- 
holism and  narcotics  addiction. 

The  total  program  has  been  guided  by 
fundamental  concepts  of  a  catchment  area 
of  specified  population  size  to  be  served,  con- 
tlnuity  of  care,  and  inclusion  In  all  centers 


setting  up  a  center.  Yet,  it  is  these  very     ^^  *  ^^^^^  group  of  essential  services.  Thus, 


communities,  and  the  people  in  them, 
who  need  centers  the  most. 

In  addition,  the  committee  added  a 
special  section  to  encourage  development 
of  children's  services  within  the  centers. 
Mental  and  emotional  disturbances 
among  children  and  young  people  aflUcts 
some  8  million;  fewer  than  half  a  mil- 


a  center  affords  unified  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation for  the  general  population  of 
the  community. 

From  July  1965,  when  the  first  center  was 
awarded  a  grant,  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  376  community  mental  health 
centers  had  been  funded.  These  centers  are 
located  in  every  State,  and  will  provide  serv- 
ices to  52  million  people  when  f  uUy  operative. 


hon  of  them  receive  appropriate  atten-     ^f/J  ^illK^fh!  ^''^^^J^^""^  °^  community- 

rural,    suburban,    urban,    Appalachla,    and 
Great  Plains. 


tion.  Services  for  children  and  adoles- 
cents need  to  be  specially  designed  for 
them,  and  professional  people  need  to 
be  specially  trained  to  handle  their 
problems. 

Finally,  the  committee  extended  for  2 
years  rather  than  3  the  grants  for  alco- 
holism and  narcotic  addiction  services 


Applicants  Include  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment units,  public  mental  hospitals,  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  general  hospitals, 
independent  mental  health  clllcs,  charitable 
institutions,  and  community  mental  health 
boards. 

By  Jue  30,  1970,  when  present  law  expires. 


iished  by  section  217(a)   (42  U.S.C.  218(a) )     within  the  centers.  This  was  because  our    *^,"^  ^l  ^'i!?^°  ^^^'^  *"'  ''*  ^^""'"^  "y  ^'^ 


of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
recommend  to  the  Senate  enactment  of 
S.  2523,  to  amend,  extend,  and  improve 
the  community  mental  health  center 
program. 

This  program  was  started  in  1963.  It 
was  a  response  to  recognition  that  the 
millions  aflBicted  with  mental  illness  re- 
cover sooner  and  more  fully  when  they 
have  treatment  and  care  in  their  home 
communities.  The  old  practice  of  send- 
ing people  to  State  institutions  was  bet- 
ter than  no  care  at  all.  But  rates  of  ad- 
mission to  these  institutions  soared  after 
World  War  II.  Mental  hospitals  were 


Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics is  making  a  separate  study  of  these 
problems,  and  working  to  develop  a  long- 
range  program. 

Enactment  of  S.  2523  will  assure  ex- 
tension of  one  of  the  most  effective  health 
programs  we  have.  More  people  suffer 
from  the  blight  of  emotional  and  men- 
tal illness  than  from  all  physical  illnesses 
combined.  We  are  making  great  strides 
in  treating  it  effectively.  I  urge  that  we 
expand,  enlarge,  and  continue  this  prog- 
ress. This  bill  does  expand,  enlarge,  and 
continue  this  progress. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


crowded  with  men  and  women  whose     for  »  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,     iishment  of  centers, 


anticipated  450  centers. 

S.  2523  will  extend  the  program  for  3 
years,  and  make  changes  designed  to  speed 
the  organization  of  centers,  and  improve 
their  services. 

CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

The  bill  extends  for  3  years  the  authoriza- 
tion for  construction  grants  for  community 
mental  health  centers,  as  follows: 

$95  million  for  fiscal  year  1971; 

$115  million  for  fiscal  year  1972; 

$115  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Section  104  amends  present  law  to  permit 
the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  to  be  included 
in  the  cost  of  construction.  This  change  is 
especially  important  to  low-Income  com- 
munities, where  the  high  cost  of  land  has 
often  been  a  prohibitive  factor  In  the  estab- 


sheer    numbers    prevented    individual 
treatment. 

Under  the  program  begun  In  1963,  local 
health  agencies  were  encouraged  to  de- 
velop a  unified  mental  health  service  to 
serve  a  local  population.  Continuity  of 
care  and  inclusion  of  a  basic  group  of 
essential  srevices  were  stressed.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  improved  local  care,  plus 
great  advances  in  medication,  the  need 
to  hospitalize  the  mentally  ill  has  greatly 
declined,  and  the  length  of  hospitaliza- 
tion for  emergency  cases  has  been  great- 
ly shortened. 

We  are  already  reaping  great  returns 
from  this  program,  in  other  words.  But 
it  is  still  not  available  to  many  millions 
of  Americans.  In  1963,  we  envisioned 
2,000  centers,  each  to  serve  an  average 
of  100,000  people.  Prom  July  1965  when 
the  first  center  was  funded  until  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1969,  376  centers  had  been 
funded.  By  the  time  the  present  law  ex- 
pires next  June,  it  is  anticipated  that 
only  450  centers  will  have  been  fimded, 
when  2,000  are  needed. 

So  the  number  funded  is  still  less  than 
a  fourth  of  the  number  needed.  And 
many  of  these  funded  are  not  not  yet 
operational,  due  to  difficulty  In  gaining 
local  financial  support  to  sustain  them 
after  Federal  support  runs  out. 

Hierefore,  In  extending  the  law  for  3 
years,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 


and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  program  of  assistance  under 
that  act  for  community  mental  health 
centers  and  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  to 
establish  programs  for  mental  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-583),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND 

The  bill  reflects  the  committee's  deter- 
mination to  respond  to  mounting  evidence 
that  the  mentally  ill  recover  sooner  and  more 
fully  when  they  have  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment program  In  the  home  community.  It 
was  this  determination  that  led  to  enactment 
In  1963  of  Public  Law  88-164  (title  H) .  That 
act  authorized  grants  to  meet  part  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  community-based  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  community  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram. 

Because  newly  developing  centers  were 
shown  to  need  funds  to  help  meet  the  initial 
costs  of  their  operation,  the  act  was  amended 
In  1965  to  provide  grants  to  cover  part  of 
Initial  costs  for  professional  and  technical 
staff.  In  1967,  the  act  was  further  amended 


The  present  minimum  Federal  share  of 
one-third  of  construction  cost  Is  eliminated. 
The  two-thirds  maximum  is  retained,  except 
that  m  poverty  areas,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Federal  share  may  go  as  high  as 
90  percent. 

GRANTS   FOR  OPERATION 

A  major  hindrance  to  the  creation  of  cen- 
ters has  been  the  limited  Federal  support  for 
their  operation.  Present  law  permits  such 
support  for  only  51  months,"  and  for  only  a 
portion  of  salaries  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical people  employed  in  them.  In  order  to 
organize  and  develop  quality  services,  the 
center  must  have  assistance  for  a  greater 
share  of  operating  costs  and  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time.  Federal  support  now  starts  at 
75  percent  of  salaries  the  first  16  months, 
and  declines  to  30  percent  the  fourth  and 
final  year  thereafter.  Thus,  Federal  staffing 
grants  account  for  only  40  percent  of  the 
average  center's  first  year  operating  cost,  and 
a  declining  rate  in  succeeding  years. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends 
that  all  operational  expenses  be  covered  in 
the  continuation  grants  (section  206),  and 
that  the  Federal  share  continue  at  30  percent 
tor  6  additional  years  (section  201). 

An  exception  is  made  for  centers  to  serve 
poverty  areas.  Here,  the  committee  bill  per- 
mits the  Federal  grant  to  cover  90  percent  of 
operating  costs  the  first  2  years  and  76  per- 
cent for  8  years  thereafter. 

A  change  is  made  In  existing  law  to  per- 
mit centers  to  begin  operation  in  poverty 
areas  without  furnishing  all  the  "essential" 
services  as  defined  by  regulation.  Centers  in 
these  areas  wlU  be  given  18  months  in  which 
to  furnish  all  these  five  servioea  (day  care, 
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outpatient  care,  inpatient  care,  24-hour  emer- 
gency service,  and  education  and  consulta- 

It  Is  the  hope  of  tiie  conunlttee  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  provide  full  services  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Authorization  ol  grants  for  Initial  operat- 
ing expenses  is  extended  for  3  years,  as  fol- 
lows: 

$60  million  for  fiscal  year  1971: 

$60  million  for  fiscal  year  1972; 

$80  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1973 

Authorization  for  continuation  grants  is 
open,  as  it  is  in  present  law. 

ALCOHOLISM    AND    NARCOTICS    ADDICT 
REHABILITATION 

The  committee  decided  to  extend  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  for  2  years,  rather  than  3,  be- 
cause Its  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  is  separately  studying  this  area,  and 
working  to  develop  a  long-range  program  for 
alcoholism  and  narcotics  addiction. 

The  authorization  for  all  construction, 
operating  costs,  and  special  project  grants 
Is  in  one  sum,  fixed  by  the  bill  at  $25  mU- 
llon  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  $30  million 
for  fiscal  1972. 

However,  construction  grants  may  cover 
90  percent  of  the, total  coet,  all  operating 
expenses  are  Included  in  continuation 
grants,  and  such  grants  may  cover  90  percent 
of  operating  costs  for  the  first  2  years  and 
75  percent  for  8  additional  years. 

The  committee  notes  with  disappointment 
that  the  alcoholism  portion  of  the  Narcotic 
Addiction  and  Alcoholism  Amendments  of 
1968  has  not  yet  been  implemented,  al- 
though alcoholism  is  a  major  mental  health 
problem  in  the  United  States.  It  directly  af- 
fects over  6  million  persons,  plus  their 
families  and  associates. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  imaginative  treat- 
ment tot  both  alcoholics  and  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, the  committee  added  an  authorization 
for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  direct  grants  for  special 
projects,  not  necessarily  tied  in  with  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center.  These  grants 
may  be  for  specialized  training  programs, 
training  of  personnel,  the  conducting  of  sur- 
veys, or  to  support  programs  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  which  demonstrate 
new  techniques  or  show  special  promise  of 
effectiveness. 

SEKVICES   rCMt   CBILOBEN 

The  committee  added  to  existing  law  a  new 
category  of  aid  for  community  mental  health 
centers,  to  encourage  them  to  provide  serv- 
ices aimed  at  children  and  adolescents. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Joint  Commission 
(m  Mental  Health  of  Children  so  recom* 
mended,  after  noting  that  10  to  13  percent 
<A  the  imder-lS  population  needs  mental 
health  services.  Of  these  estimated  8  mil- 
lion emotionally  disturbed  young  people,  only 
about  600,000,  or  8  percent,  receive  appro- 
priate aUention. 

All  centers  funded  under  the  act  do  provide 
some  services  for  children;  but  few  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  oriented  to  meet 
their  special  needs. 

Therefore,  the  cofiuulttee  blU  authorizes 
grants  for  construction  and  to  operate  these 
special  services,  as  follows: 

$18  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1971; 

$30  million  for  fiscal  year  1972; 

$45  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Continuation  grants  may  be  made  out  of 
this  authorization  to  support  the  operation 
of  children's  services  for  a  total  of  10  years, 
covering  90  percent  of  their  costs  the  first 
a  years,  and  76  percent  for  8  additional 
years. 

A  new  service  applicable  to  children  la 
required.  The  applicant  must  assure  that  t<A- 
lowup  service  wlU  be  provided,  so  the  dis- 
turbed child  will  have  continuous  mper- 
vlslon  in  his  dealings  and  relationships  with 
achools  and  other  community  agencies. 


GRANTS   FOB    tNTTIATION   OF  A  PBOGBAM 

Another  crucial  new  provision  In  the  bill 
aUows  up  to  5  percent  of  money  appropriated 
for  Initial  operating  grants  to  be  used  in 
poverty  areas  without  any  matching  require- 
ment, to  help  focal  communities  in  poverty 
areas  do  the  organizational  groundwork  lead- 
ing to  development  of  a  community  mental 
health  program.  This  groundwork  includes 
assessment  of  local  mental  health  needs,  the 
design  of  appropriate  services,  and  acquiring 
financial  support.  Grants  for  this  work  may 
go  only  to  local  agencies. 

The  same  arrangement  Is  made  In  the  bill 
for  Initiation  of  alcoholism  and  narcotics 
addiction  programs  as  an  Incentive  for  their 
development. 

STATE    ADMINISTRATION 

Another  provision  In  the  bill  Increases  from 
the  existing  2  percent  to  6  percent  the 
amount  of  a  State's  construction  allocation 
that  may  be  appUed  to  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan.  This  change  was 
prompted  because  of  the  smaU  amoiints 
available  to  States  with  minimum  construc- 
tion allocations.  However,  the  current  maxi- 
mum of  $50,000  is  retained. 

The  committee  included  In  the  blU  S.  3101, 
by  Senator  Domlnlck,  allowing  these  funds 
to  remain  available  for  State  use  In  the  year 
following  the  year  of  allocation. 

ADDITION   OF   TRUST  TEREITOBT 

Tlie  definition  of  the  term  "State"'  has 
been  amended  to  include  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  previously  excluded. 
The  territories  wlU  be  allowed  to  use  their 
allocations  for  3  years,  since  these  allocations 
ore  verv  small. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2809)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an 
additional  period  the  authority  to  make 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health  was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


ALEX  G.  W.  MILLER 

The  bill  (S.  1389)  for  the  relief  of 
Alex  G.  W.  Miller  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  orut  Hoxue  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Alex  O.  W.  Miller  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  25, 1969,  and  the  periods  of  time 
be  has  resided  in  the  United  dfates  since 
that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-587),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excetpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THX   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petltlcm  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


JAMES  HIDEAKI  BUCK 

The  blU  (H.R.  2208)  for  the  reUef  of 
James   Hideaki  Buck   was   considered, 


ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-583),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
«is  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF  THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  to  faclUtate  the 
adjustment  of  status  as  an  Immediate  rela- 
tive of  the  adopted  child  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 


6A  CHA  BAE 


The  biU  (H.R.  4560)  for  the  reUef  of 
Sa  Cha  Bae  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-589),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSK   OF   THE   BIIX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Sa  Cha  Bae.  The  blU  provides  for 
payment  of  the  required  vis;,  fee,  and  for 
deduction   of   an   appropriate   visa   number. 


PAGONA  ANOMERIANAKI 

The  biU  (H.R.  5133^  for  the  relief  of 
Pagona  Anomerianaki  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consoit  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  frixn  the  re- 
port (No.  91-590),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  to  the 
adopted  daughter  of  U.S.  cltiaens  the  status 
of  a  first- preference  immigrant,  which  is  the 
status  ncsmally  enjoyed  by  the  natural-bom 
alien  sons  and  daughters  of  UJ9.  cltlsens. 


PANAGIOnS,  GEORGIA,  AND 
CONSTANTINA  MALUARAS 

l^e  bill  (HM.  6600)  for  the  reUef  of 
Psuiagiotis,  Georgia,  and  Constanttna 
Malliaras  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-591),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 'Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THX  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Panaglotls,  OeorgU,  and  Coiutan- 
tlna  Malliaras.  The  bUl  psorldas  for  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee*,  and  for  deduction 
of  appropriate  visa  numbers. 
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LIDIA  MENDOLA 

The  biU  (HH.  10156)  for  the  relief  of 
Lidia  Mendola  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-592),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILI. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  deem  the 
adopted  daughter  of  lawful  residents  of  the 
United  Statee  to  be  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (E)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


PERCY  ISPAS  AVRAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2102)  for  the  relief  of  Percy  Ispas 
Avram,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  periods  of  time  Percy  Ispas  Avram 
has  resided  In  the  United  States  and  any 
State  since  his  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  on  December  15,  1962,  shal)  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Percy  Ispas 
Avram." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-593),  explaining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  enable  the  bene&clary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedents  and  to  correct  the  spelling  of  the 
beneficiary's  name. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  concludes 
the  call  of  the  calendar,  Mr.  President. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  13763)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.    

"Hie  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 
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(For  CQB^ence  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings'^ December  9,  1969,  pp.  37946- 
39947,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  concurred  in  all  Senate  amend- 
ments except  No.  37.  The  only  real  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Houses  on  this 
appropriation  bill  was  on  amendment 
No.  37,  which  related  to  the  west  front 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  House  bill  provided  $2  million  for 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  extending  the  west  central 
front.  TTie  Senate  bill  struck  this  provi- 
sion and  substituted  an  appropriation  of 
$250,000  to  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  Service  for  use  in  conducting  stud- 
ies to  determine  the  feasibility  and  cost 
of  restoring  the  west  central  front.  The 
conference  agreement  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  House  will  provide  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,275,000.  The  language 
reads  tiiat  not  to  exceed  $250,000  shall 
be  used  for  the  emplojonent  of  independ- 
ent, nongovernmental  engineering,  and 
other  services  for  studying  and  reporting 
on  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restoring 
the  west  central  front,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  Capitol  may  determine. 
The  language  further  provides  that  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  restoration  study 
and  report,  none  of  the  funds  shall  be 
available  for  any  fxirther  work  toward 
extension  of  the  west  central  front. 

The  language  provides  further  that 
after  the  submission  of  such  a  report 
and  study,  the  Commission  shall  direct 
the  preparation  of  final  plans  for  ex- 
tending the  west  central  front  unless 
such  restoration  study  report  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission 
certain  criteria.  Among  these  criteria 
are: 

First,  that  the  work  can  be  done  with- 
out undue  hazard  to  safety  of  the  struc- 
ture and  persons  and  that  the  west  front 
can  be  made  safe  and  beautiful  for  the 
foreseeable  future; 

Second,  that  restoration  can  be  accom- 
plished with  no  more  vacation  of  west 
central  front  space  that  would  be  re- 
quired imder  the  extension  plan; 

Third,  that  the  method  or  methods  of 
accomplishing  restoration  can  be  so  de- 
scribed and  specifled  as  to  form  the  basis 
for  performance  vmder  a  competitive 
fixed-price  contract; 

Fourth,  that  the  cost  of  restoration 
would  not  exceed  $15,000,000;  and 

Fifth,  that  the  time  schedule  for  ac- 
complishing restoration  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  time  projected  for  accomplish- 
ing the  extension  plan.   , 

Should  the  restoration  study  meet  all 
five  of  the  conditions  I  have  described, 
the  Capitol  Building  Commission  would 
then  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  question  of  whether  to  ex- 
tend or  restore. 

In  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  the  House  It  has  been  made 
very  clear  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
desire  the  Commission  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  a  completely  Independent  group 
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to  make  this  study  and  this  group  should 
have  no  previous  connection  with  pro- 
posals to  either  extend  or  restore  the 
west  central  front. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  fair  com- 
promise has  been  agreed  to  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  conference  report  has 
not  yet  been  agreed  to.  I  have  some  con- 
cern about  this  matter,  and  I  might  re- 
quire a  rollcall  if  we  carmot  reach  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  any  questions,  I  would  be 
willing  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
serious  reservations  with  regard  to  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  House-Senate 
conferees  on  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill.  There  was  really  only  one  point 
of  disagreement  on  this  bill.  There  was 
cooperation  between  the  Senate  and 
House  on  all  other  points. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoNTOYA) ,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  handled  this  extremely 
well.  But  there  was  one  point  on  which 
there  was  sharp  disagreement  because, 
as  we  know,  the  House  had  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  $2  million  to  begin  a  $45 
million  project  for  the  extension  of  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  Senate  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  some  length,  and  by 
a  2-to-l  margin,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
notion  of  proceeding  with  the  extension 
of  the  west  front,  provided  no  money  for 
the  extension,  and  provided  $250,000  for 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  restoration. 
Franldy,  although  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate did  reach  an  agreement  in  confer- 
ence, I,  for  one,  refused  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  this 
amendment. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  we  can  make 
useful  floor  history  today  in  discussing 
the  amendment.  We  can  inform  the 
Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  which  has  been  charged  by 
the  conference  agreement  with  oversee- 
ing a  restoration  study  of  the  west  front, 
exactly  how  we  Interpret  the  language 
of  the  conference  report.  In  this  way,  the 
Commission  can  proceed  with  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  what  the  Senate  ex- 
pects of  it,  as  it  contracts  for  the  resto- 
ration study. 

My  major  reservation  to  this  provision, 
arises  from  the  conference  committee's 
decision  to  plEuse  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  a  Commission,  which  by  its  very  title— 
"Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
United  States  Capitol" — can  be  expected 
to  favor  extension  rather  than  restora- 
tion. In  other  words  an  extension  com- 
mission will  be  commissioning  a  restora- 
tion study. 

However,  the  Commission  Is  made  up 
of  honorable  men,  including  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  other  of 
our  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Furthermore,  it  would  appear  to 
me  from  the  language  of  the  conference 
report  that  the  one  noncongresslonal 
member  of  the  Commission — J.  George 
Stewart — ^who  Is  deeply  committed  to 
extension  would  be  barred  from  taking 
part  In  the  process  of  selecting  the  firm 
or  firms  performing  the  restoration  study. 
Mr.  Stewart  and  his  office  have  been  com- 
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pletely  committed  to  extension  of  the 
west  front  since  early  in  this  decade.  Over 
6  years  ago — on  June  5,  1963 — Mr.  Stew- 
art told  the  Legislative  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee: 

I  am  on  record  as  advocating  extension  and 
reconstruction  of  the  west  front  at  an  early 
date. 

I  believe  that  the  following  language 
in  the  conference  report  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  to  bar  Mr.  Stew- 
art's participation  in  the  selection  of  a 
restoration  study  firm : 

The  conferees  of  both  Houses  are  agreed 
that  the  nongovernmental  engineering  and 
other  necessary  services  engaged  by  direction 
of  the  Commission  to  study  and  report  on 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  restoration  should 
be,  in  the  Commission's  opinion,  completely 
Independent,  with  no  previous  connection 
with  proposals  to  either  extend  or  to  restore 
the  west  central  front,  including  any  ex- 
pressed predisposition  for  or  against  the  ex- 
tension or  the  restoration  of  the  west  central 
front. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  patent  con- 
flict of  interest  if,  given  this  language, 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  strongly  supports  ex- 
tension, were  to  play  a  role  in  choosing 
the  firm  to  do  the  restoration  study. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  this  question:  The 
language  on  page  5  of  the  report  in- 
dicates that  the  firm  to  make  the  study 
on  the  feasibility  of  restoration  of  the 
west  central  front  of  the  Capitol  should 
be,  as  I  quoted  earlier,  "completely  in- 
dependent with  no  previous  connection 
with  proposals  to  either  extend  or  to  re- 
store the  west  central  front,  including 
any  expressed  predisposition  for  or 
against  the  extension  or  the  restoration 
of  the  west  central  front." 

First,  would  this  mean  that  the  deter- 
mination would  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion but  without  that  decision  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
or  ills  Office? 

Second,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  independent 
flrm  to  work  with  the  contracting  officer, 
who  will  give  them  an  interpretation  of 
the  contract  during  the  6  months'  study 
and  will  provide  details  and  information 
needed  to  complete  the  study.  Can  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  assure  the 
Senate  that  this  function  can  be  per- 
formed independently  of  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  inasmuch  as  the 
Architect  is  the  principal  advocate  of  ex- 
tension and  is  recognized  as  completely 
opposed  to  restoration? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  In 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  and  I 
think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  we  both 
recognize  the  Commission  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol  is  the  administering 
agency  of  the  will  of  Congress  in  this 
matter.  I  would  expect  the  Commission 
for  Extension  of  the  Capitol  to  be  com- 
pletely cognizant  of  the  vote  taken  here 
in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  this  Issue 
and  what  considerations  played  a  part 
in  arriving  at  the  vote  here  In  the 
Senate  on  the  issue.  I  believe  the  vote 
and  the  debate  eloquently  expressed  the 
feeling  that  this  evaluation  and  feasi- 
bility study  should  be  done  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
and  that  the  Commission  should  under- 
take to  insure  that  a  flrm  Is  selected  sep- 
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arate  and  apart  from  any  possible  loyalty 
or  leaning  toward  the  Architect's  wishes. 
The  conference  report  has  endorsed  this 
plan.  The  conference  report  enunciates 
it  and  I  would  certainly  express,  as  part 
of  the  history  of  this  legislation,  the 
urgent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
conferees  as  well  as  the  Senate  that 
the  Architect  not  play  any  dominant  or 
substantial  or  significant  part  in  this  en- 
deavor, but  that  the  Commission  should 
speak  as  one  authority  in  trying  to  bring 
about  a  completely  independent  study  as 
described  herein. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  response. 

It  might  well  be  asked  If,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Stewart's  recommendation, 
the  Commission  can  make  an  informed 
choice.  Certainly.  In  fact  this  Is  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  Commission  to  lay 
to  rest  claims  that  a  favored  few  firms 
hafe  been  engaged  for  all  work  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Capitol  Architect's  office.  This  can  be 
done  by  inviting  all  qualified  firms  to 
submit  their  qualifications,  by  making 
the  selection  process  a  matter  of  public 
record,  and  by  seeking  the  advice  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Interior  Department's  historic  buildings 
staff  in  evaluating  potential  contractors. 
These  are  suggestions  only,  but  they 
would  guarantee  full  acceptance  by  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  of  the 
result  of  the  restoration  study. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  Commission, 
because  it  has  in  the  past  taken  a  firm 
stand  in  support  of  extension,  would 
release  to  the  Congress  and  the  public 
the  restoration  study  and  its  result  as 
soon  as  they  were  made  available.  If 
the  study  shows  restoration  to  be  feasi- 
ble then  the  Congress  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  decide  on  whether  to  ex- 
tend or  restore.  Thus  the  Commission 
ought  not  to  proceed  with  extension 
without  consulting  Congress  if  restora- 
tion is  feasible. 

We  should  all  recognize  that  the  Com- 
mission will  fairly  evaluate  the  possi- 
bility of  restoration.  I  know  that  they 
will  keep  Congress  and  the  public  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  restoration 
study.  Given  all  of  these  conditions  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  we  can  lay  to  rest  once 
and  for  all  the  question  of  whether  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  should  be  re- 
stored or  extended. 

This  Senator  expresses  the  hope  and 
desire  that  the  Commission  will  desig- 
nate and  retain  a  person  or  ligency  that 
will  handle  day-to-day  details  during 
the  6  months'  study  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  and  that  that  person  or 
agency  be  assigned  apart  from  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  or  his  office  inas- 
much as  that  office  has  taken  a  clear  and 
conspicuous  position  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  I  would  certainly 
agree  and  express  the  hope  that  the 
Commission  would  do  just  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator,  who  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  that  I  think 
he  has  done  a  very  fine  job  in  this  re- 
gard. I  think  the  House  has  gotten  a 
considerable  concession  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that 
what  we  have  done  is  to  provide  that  the 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  restoration 


must  meet  certain  specific  criteria,  that 
it  must  be  done  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed 
price,  caimot  be  open-ended,  must  cost 
less  than  $15  million  which  Is  a  third  as 
much  as  extension,  and  has  to  be  done 
in  a  way  so  as  not  to  evacuate  part  of  the 
capital  for  a  longer  period  than  exten- 
sion would  require.  Other  criteria  are 
specified. 

The  Commission  will  be  the  Judge  of 
whether  these  criteria  of  feasibility  are 
met.  We  are  leaving  it  up  to  the  Com- 
mission which  has  been  studying  this 
matter  to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
restoration  feasibility  study  meets  cer- 
tain very  strict  criteria.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances this  Is  the  best  we  can  do 
in  a  very  difficult  situation. 

I  think  the  chairman  did  an  excellent 
job  and  I  thank  him  for  his  patience  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  also  wish  to  say 
to  this  body  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin made  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion In  trying  to  resolve  this  Issue.  I  be- 
lieve the  solution  we  arrived  at  Is  a 
worthy  solution  and  that  it  approximates 
the  position  the  Senate  hsis  expressed 
heretofore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

WEST   rKONT    or   THE    CAPITOL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opporttmity  to  present  some  views 
and  comments  on  the  question  of  the 
west  front  extension. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  for 
permitting  me  to  testify  on  this  question, 
and  for  exploring  in  the  kind  of  detail 
he  and  his  conunittee  did,  the  whole 
question  of  the  extension. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
for  providing  such  leadership  on  this 
entire  question,  because  it  is  a  matter,  I 
think,  of  great  significance.  Althoufi^  it 
is  initially  a  matter  of  small  funding,  the 
potential  is  for  a  considerable  outlay — 
some  $45  million. 

I  know  the  very  deep  consideration 
that  ttie  chairman  of  this  committee  gave 
to  this  entire  project,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  action  of  the  conference  committee. 

When  the  House  bill  came  over  here, 
carrying  in  it  $2  million  for  beginning  the 
work  on  extending  the  Capitol's  west 
front,  I  was  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  against  the  extension. 
We  have  never  had  an  independent  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  costs  of  restoration, 
and  that  consequently  my  recommenda- 
tion was  to  authorize  such  a  stiidy.  This 
was  reinforced  by  the  need  to  hold  down 
all  but  the  most  vital  public  works  q>end- 
Ing  when  tnfiation  Is  such  a  peril  to  a 
sound  economy. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended,  and  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved,  this  position. 
Those  of  us  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  last  orlgtoal  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  Capitol  were  greatly 
heartened. 
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The  conference  committee's  resolution 
of  the  two  differing  versions  of  the  bill 
is  somewhat  mixed,  from  my  own  view- 
point. On  the  one  hand,  no  work  on  ex- 
tension can  go  forward  until  after  a  study 
on  restoration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
study's  criteria  are  very  restrictive,  and 
the  identity  of  the  organization  to  carry 
out  the  study  Is  less  than  clear. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  on 
the  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol — the 
entity  charged  with  administering  this 
bill's  mandate — will  be  inmginative  and 
sensitive  in  selecting  a  study  contractor, 
and  in  monitoring  the  study  itself.  For 
example,  I  am  sure  that  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  and 
other  organizations  would  be  pleased  to 
advise  and  consult  on  the  study.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Commission  would  Invite 
their  expert  and  committed  suggestions. 

We  must  not  forget  that  if  the  west 
front  is  extended,  we  will  have  shrouded 
the  last  remaining  original  exterior  por- 
tion of  the  Capitol  forever  from  view.  It 
now  stands  as  it  stood  when  our  first 
Presidents  saw  it.  We  do  not  often  have 
an  (vportunity  to  preserve  something  so 
priceless.  But  when  we  do,  then  we  should 
be  vigilant  to  do  so. 

Let  me  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  once  again  commend  him  for 
his  work.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  House 


to  the  amendment  of  ^he  Senate  nimi- 
bered  37. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"EXTENSION    or    THE    CAPTTOL 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Extension 
of  the  Capitol',  $2,275,000,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol  as 
authorized  by  law:  Provided,  That  such  por- 
tion of  the  foregoing  appropriation  as  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  \ised  for  emergency  shor- 
ing and  repairs  of,  and  related  work  on,  the 
west  central  front  of  the  Capitol:  Provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  the 
foregoing  appropriation  shall  be  xised  for 
the  employment  of  independent  nongovern- 
mental engineering  and  other  necessary  serv- 
ices for  studying  and  reporting  (within  six 
monttis  after  the  date  of  the  employment 
contract)  on  the  feasibility  and  coert  of  re- 
storing such  west  central  front  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may 
determine:  Provided,  however.  That  pending 
the  completion  and  consideration  of  such 
study  and  report,  no  further  work  toward  ex- 
tension of  such  west  central  front  shall  be 
carried  on :  Provided  further.  That  after  sub- 
mission of  such  study  and  report  and  con- 
sideration thereof  by  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  shall  direct  the  preparation  of 
final  plans  for  extending  such  west  central 
front  in  accord  with  Plan  2  (which  said  Com- 
mission has  approved),  unless  such  restora- 
"tlon  study  report  establishes  to  the  satlsf ac- 
ts tion  of  the  Commission: 

"(1)  That  through  restoration,  such  west 
central  front  can,  without  undue  hazard  to 
safety  of  the  structure  and  persons,  be 
made  safe,  sound,  durable,  and  beautiful  for 
the  foreseeable  future; 
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"(2)  That  restoration  can  be  accomplished 
with  no  more  vacation  of  west  central  front 
space  in  the  building  proper  (excluding  tht 
terrace  structure)  than  would  be  required 
by  the  proposed  extension  Plan  2; 

"(3)  That  the  method  or  methods  of  ac- 
complishing restoration  i^n  be  so  described 
or  specified  as/ to  form  the  basis  for  per- 
formance of  the  restoration  work  by  com- 
petitive, lumpeiim,  fixed  price  construction 
bid  or  bids; 

"(4)  That  the  cost  of  restoration  would 
not  exceed  $16,000,000;  and 

"(5)  That  the  time  schedule  for  accom- 
plishing the  restoration  work  will  not  ex- 
ceed that  heretofore  projected  for  accomp. 
lishing  the  Plan  2  extension  work:  Provided 
further.  That  after  consideration  of  the  re«. 
toration  study  report,  if  the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  all  five  of  the  conditions  here- 
inbefore specified  are  met,  the  Commission 
shall  then  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  the  question  of  whether  to  ex- 
tend or  restore  the  west  central  front  of  the 
Capitol." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  notion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  tabidation 
which  gives  by  appropriation  line  itm 
in  the  bill  the  comparisons  of  the  budget, 
estimates.  House  bill,  Senate  bill,  and 
final  conference  r^x>rt. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

\%3 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
1970 


House 
bill 


Senate 
bill 


Conferenc* 
action 


SENATE 


Vice  President  and  Senators 

Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and  Senators ." -  $3,762,565 

Mileage,  President  of  the  Senate  and  Senators , 58,370 

Expense  allowance.  Vice  President,  majority  and  minority  leaders 16,000 


i»4,703,270 14,685,530       »4,MS.530 

58,370 58,370  58,370 

16,000 16,000  16,000 


Total,  Vice  President  and  Senators 3,836,935        4,777,640 4,759,900        4.759,900 


Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  »f  the  Vice  President 262,216 

OfRces  of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders "  106, 930 

Offices  of  tlw  maiority  and  minoritii  whips 42, 188           '"•  ■"" 

Ofllc*  of  the  Chaplain 17,711 

Oflice  of  the  Secretary 1,621,287 

CMiimtttoewnployaa* '•??'•  ?S9 

Confefenca,  majority 114,  ral 

Conference,  minority 114,691 

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators ^ 22,250,010 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 4,871,271 

Offices  of  the  secretaries  to  the  majority  and  minority 1 192,554 


"281,187 

281,187 

2  106,930 

106,930 

568,730 

68,730 

17,711 

17,185 

'1,675,448 

1,675,448 

14,017,014 

4,017,014 

1115,619 

115,619 

1115,619 

......           115,619 

"24, 656, 608 

24,656,608 

"4,915,909  ........ 

4,915,909 

1196.612 

196,612 

281, 187 

106,930 

68,730 

17,115 

1,675,4M 

4,017,014 

115,619 

115.61* 

24,656,601 

4,915,909 

196,612 


Total,  salaries, officers  and  employees 33,394,979      36,167,387 36,166,861       36,166,861 


Continient  Expenses 

Senate  policy  committee *- 507,490 

Automoibiles  and  maintenance 50,880 

Furniture - - c«''''S 

Expenses  of  inquiries  and  investi|atiOM„ 6, 592, 225 

Folding  dMumenb - •^. 46,355 

Mail  transportation  (motor  vehicles) 16,560 

Miscellaneous  items 4,528,600 

PojUge - 109,020 

Stationer '*I'^?2 

Communications 15,150 


1473,440 473,440 

50,880 50,880 

31,190 31,190 

16.646,755 6,646,755 


46,355  . 

16, 560  . 

1^5,751,636  . 

>  120, 133  . 

•377.850. 

15, 150  . 


46,355 

16,560 

5,708,986 

120, 133 

377,850 

15,150 


Total,  contingent  expenses 12,213,670       13,529,949 13,487,299 

(Mher,  Senate 


473,440 

50,880 

31, 190 

6, 646, 755 

46,355 

16,560 

5,708,986 

120,133 

377,850 

15, 150 


13,487.299 


Legislative  counsel 

Payment  to  widow  of  Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett 

Payment  to  widow  of  Hon.  Everett  McKinley  Diftisefl.. 


364,0(5 
30,000. 


i  374, 100  . 


374, 100 
■49,"506' 


Total,  other. 


394,085 


374, 100 


423,600 


374,100 
"49,m6 
423,600 


Total,Senati 49,839,669       54,849,076 54,837,660      54,837,660 

Footnotes  at  toA  of  tabi*. 
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Item 


Hew  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

1969 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
1970 


House 
bill 


Senate 
bili 


Conference 
•ctioa 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


190,000 


Gratuity,  deceased  Member 

Salaries,  Mileage  for  the  Members,  and  Expense  Allowance  of  the  Speaker 

Compensation  of  Members 16,135,700 

Mileage  of  Members  and  expense  allowance  ol  the  Speaker 200,000 


S42, 500  $42, 500 


$42,500 


1 20, 085, 000 
180,000 


20, 074. 000 
180,000 


20,074,000 
180.000 


20,074,000 
180,000 


Total,  Members  compensation  and  mileage.,. 16,335,700       20,265,000       20,254,000       20,254,000       20,254,000 


Salaries,  Officen  and  Employees 

Office  of  the  Speaker 143,845 

Office  of  the  Parliamentarian-. 134,420 

Compilation  of  precedents  of  House  of  Representatives 13.210 

Office  of  the  Chaplain 17.965 

Office  of  the  Clerk 2,050,000 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 2,352,000 

Office  ol  the  Doorkeeper 2,065,000 

Office  of  the  Postmaster , 612, 110 

Committee  employees  (standing  roll) 5,200,000 

Special  and  minority  employees: 

6  minority  employees 142,245 

House  Democratic  steering  committee 53,710 

House  Republican  conference . 53,710 

Majority  floor  leader,  office 111,915 

Minority  floor  leader,  office 101,295 

Majority  whip,  office 75.990 

Minority  whip,  office 75.990 

Caucus  rooms,  2  clerks . 18,745 

Technical  assistants,  attending  physician - 15,780 

Official  reporters  of  debates^ 316,570 

Official  reporters  to  committee 311,015 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (investigations) 890,000 

Office  of  the  legislative  counsel 403,890 


M51,850 

151,850 

151.850 

151,850 

1152.310 

152,310 

152.310 

152,310 

13,210 

13,210 

13,210 

13,210 

17,965 

17,965 

17.965 

17,965 

-2,237,900 

2,205,000 

2, 205, 000 

2, 205, 000 

3, 016, 650 

2. 950, 000 

2,950,000 

2,950,000 

'2,298,130 

2, 275, 000 

2,275,000 

2,275,000 

>  625, 870 

625, 870 

625, 870 

625,870 

5,300,000 

5,300,000 

5,300,000 

5,300,000 

=  182.885 

182,885 

182,885 

182.885 

159,  DAG 

59,040 

59,040 

59,040 

1 59. 040 

59,040 

59,040 

59,040 

'119.915 

119.915 

119,915 

119.915 

1111.295 

111.295 

111.295 

111.295 

'90,990 

90,990 

90,990 

90.990 

'90,990 

90,990 

99,990 

90.990 

18, 745 

18, 745 

18, 745 

18.745 

16.845 

16.845 

16.845 

16.845 

1324.410 

324,410 

324,410 

324.410 

322.040 

322, 040 

322,040 

322,040 

890,000 

890,000 

890,000 

890.000 

>  465, 595 

465,595 

465.595 

465.595 

Total,  salaries.  Officers,  and  employees 15,159,405       16,565,675       16,442,995       16,442,995       16,442,995 


Members'  Clerk  Hire 
Clerk  hire - - 41,192,500      M7,200,000 


47.000,000       47.000,000       47,000.000 


Contingent  Expenses  ol  the  House 

Furniture - -- 

Miscellaneous  items .• 

Government  contributions 

Reporting  hearings 368,000 

Special  and  select  committees 4,950,000 


4(250,000) 
1,000,000 


Telegraph  and  telephone 

Stationery  (revolving  fund) 

Postage  stamps 

Revision  of  laws 

Leadership  automobiles: 

Speaker 

Majority  leader 

Minority  leader 

New  edition,  DistrKt  of  Columbia  Code 

New  edition.  United  States  Code 


3,500,000 
1, 308, 000 
320,390 

30, 750 

14,250 
14,250 
14,250 
75.000 


15, 

3. 

»6, 
3, 
1. 


240,000 
460,000 
240,000 
325,000 
850,000 
750,000 
308,000 
320,390 
■38,000 

14,250 
14,250 
14,250 


240,000 
4,960,000 
3, 240, 000 

325,000 
6, 800, 000 
3,650.000 
1,308,000 

320,390 
38.000 

14.250 
14, 250 
14,250 


240.000 
4,960,000 
3, 240. 000 

325,000 
6,800,000 
3, 650, 000 
1,308,000 

320,390 
38,000 

14,250 
14.250 
14,250 


240,000 
4, 960. 000 
3,240,000 

325,000 
6, 800, 000 
3.650,000 
1,308,0(^ 

320.390 
38,000 

14.250 
14.250 
14,250 


150,000 


150,000 


150,000 


150,000 


ToUl,  contingent  expenses 18,594,890   21,724,140   21,074,140   21,074,140   21,074,140 


55,000 


90,000 


Total,  House  of  Representatives 91.372,495     105,754,815 

mm  ITEMS 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  ol  Federal  Expenditures 

Contingent  Expenses  ol  the  Senate 

Joint  Economic  Committee.-. 

Joint  Commiltee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

Joint  Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies. ^ 


104.813,635     104.813,635 


104,813,635 


55.000 


55,000 


55,000 


Coiitingent  Expenses  of  the  House 


Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 

Office  ol  the  attending  physician... 


General  expenses 

Capitol  Police  Board. 

Expenses 


Capitol  Polics 


Education  of  Senate  and  House  Pages 


Official  Mail  Costs 
Expenses 9,473,000 


430. 650 
398,605 
210.865 
400,000  . 

1 2  477, 165 
1  400, 595 
1212,855 

441,165 
400,  595 
212,855 

477, 165 
400,595 
212,855 

468.165 
400,595 
212,855 

531,905 

107,950 

56,000 

'597.650 

107.950 

61,800 

597,650 

107,950 

70,800 

597,650 

107,950 

70,800 

597,650 
107.950 
70,800 

134.000 
900,000 

'  136, 000 
909,936 

134,000 
900,000 

134,000 
900,000 

134,000 
900,000 

113, 160 

112,307 

112,307 

112,307 

112,307 

473,000 

'10,161.000 

10, 161, 000 

10,161,000 

10,161,000 

Preparation 


Statements  ol  Appropriations 


13,000 


13,000 


13,000 


13,000 


13,000 


Total,  joint  items 12.824.135       13,280,258        13,206,322        13,242,322        13,233,322 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Salaries,  Office  of  the  Architect _ - 

Contingent  expenses 

Capitol  buildings 

Extension  ol  the  Capitol. 

Capitol  Grounds.  " ''.1       II  " 

Senate  Office  Buildings.    .  ~~ 

EXension  of  additional  Senate  Office  Buifd'ing  site ! 

senate  garage 


775,000 

50,000 

2.084,700 


792,300 


•855,300 

50.000 
1  ••  2, 157. 400 
•2.000.000 
'  874, 100 


House  Office  BuirdingsIIlIII""""""!""""""""  ."""I"""'"..""~"~~.."""""~"""I" 
Acquisition  of  property,  construction,  and  equipment,  additional  House  Office  Building  (liquidation  of  contract  avOwr- 

Capitol  Pow'eVpia"nt"(operat"ion) "" ll~"'.lll~~Z~'.Z.. 

txpansion  of  lacilities,  Capitol  Power  Plant  (Liquidation  of  "contract  au'thor^'tion) 

Mruclural  and  mechanical  care  

Reappropriation _  „    „        „    

Furniture  and  furnishings  .  '"  ." 

Library  of  Congress  James  Madison  MeineVial  BuHding. 

Total,  Architect  of  the  Capitol.... 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


3.052,900  n'3,310,000 

1,250,000  . 

68.800  76,600  . 

5,145,600      15,479,000 


(527.000) 
2,954.500 


1.013,000 
327.000. 
350,000 


(1,398,000) 
I  3, 462. 000 

(300, 000) 
11.052,800 

378;  obb" 

M8, 410, 000 


825,000 

50,000 

2,002.400 

2,000.000 

842,100 


5,479,000 

(107,000) 

3,512,000 

(300,000) 

1,047,000 

60,000 

350,000 

2,800,000 


825,000 

50,000 

2,127,400 

25a  000 

874,100 

3,310,000 

1, 250, 000 

76,600 

5,479,000 

(107,000) 

3,512,000 

(300, 000) 

1,047,000 

60,000 

350,000 

2,800,000 


825,000 

50,000 
2,127,400 
2,275,000 
874,100 
3,310,000 
1,250,000 

76,600 
5,479,000 

(107,000) 

3,512,000 

(300,000) 

1,047,000 

60,000 

350.000 

2,800.000 


_t 16.613,800   39,255,200   18,967,500   22,011.100   24,036,100 
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New  budget 

(otMigation*!) 

authority, 

1969 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligatJonal) 
authority, 
1970 


House 
bill 


Senate 
biH 


Conferafln 
action 


BOTANIC  6AR0CN 

SakriM  and  axpanMS. |5«7,500  ■  $599,800 

Total,  ArchitMt  of  the  Capitol,  including  Botanic  Gardtn >.„ _ 17,201,300  39,955,000 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Salaries  and  txptnsas 18,019,300  >  19, 380, 000 

Transfer  from  HEW .' (478,000)  (478,000). 

Copyright  Offica,  salaries  and  expenses 2,987,800  3,140,000 

Legislathre  Raferanca  Sorviee,  salaries  and  axpensas .-. •  3,820, 000  <  4, 196  000 

Distribution  of  cataioi  cards,  salaries  and  expenses 7,300,000  7,728,000 

Books  tor  the  (enerarcollactioas 665,000  840,000 

Boohs  for  the  law  library 125,000  140,000 

Books  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped,  salaries  and  expenses 6,668,000  7,015,000 

Organizing  and  microlilniing  the  papers  of  the  Presidents,  salaries  and  expanse* 118, 800  118, 800 

Collection  and  distributioa  of  library  materials  (special  foreign  currency  program): 

Payments  in  Treasury-owned  foreign  currencies 1,807,600  1,907,000 

U.S.  dollars 201,400  213,000 

Total,  Library  of  Congress _ 41,712,900  44,677,800 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Printing  and  binding 31,000,000  30,300,000 

OITict  of  Superifllendent  of  Documents,  salaries  and  expenses 8,178,000  '  10,052,000 

Selection  of  site,  general  plans,  and  designs  of  buildings 5  3,600,000 

Payment  to  GPO  revolving  fund  (for  special  improvements) 6,500,000  '. 

Total,  Government  Printing  Offlet 39,178,000  50,452,000 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  ====== 

Salaries  and  expenses .  .  59,614,000  63,184,000 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 311, 742, 499  372,152,949 

Consisting  of— 

1.  Appropriations 311,415,499  372,152,949 

2.  Reappropriation 327,000 

Memorandum— 

1.  Appropriations  and  reappropriations  including  appropriations  for  liquidation  of  contrKt  authorizations.  ^12, 269, 499  373, 850, 949 

I  At  amended  in  H.  Doc  91-100.                                                                                          <  As  amended  In  H.  Ooc.  91-113. 

>  At  amwided  in  S.  Ooc.  91-37.  •  Submitted  in  H.  Doc  91-154. 

>  At  amooded  in  H.  Ooc.  91-140.                                                                                               '  As  amended  in  H.  Doc.  117. 
<  To  bt  derivod  by  transfer  from  tunds  previously  appropriated  under  this  head.                            •  Plus  $50,000  by  transfer. 


$599,800  $599,800  $599,800 


19,567,300      22,610,900      24,635,900 


19,085,000       19,061,500       19,061,500 


3,128,000 

4, 135. 000 

7,728,000 

750,000 

140,000 

7,000,000 

118,800 

1,603,000 
199,000 


3,124,000 

4,135,000 

7,728.000 

750,000 

140,000 

6, 997, 000 

118,800 

1,603.000 
199,000 


3,124.000 

4,135,000 

7,728,008 

750,000 

140,000 

6,997.000 

118,800 

1,603.000 
199,000 


43,886,800       43,856,300       43,856,300 


30,300,000 
9,750,000 


30,300,000 
9,650,000 


30,300.000 
9,650,000 


40,050,00       39,950,000       39,950,000 


63,000,000       63,000,000       63,000.000 


284,524,057      342,310,817      344,326,817 


284,464,057 
60,000 


342,250,817 
60,000 


344,266.817 
60,000 


284,931,057      342,717,817      344,733,817 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmouB  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
559,  HJl.  14916. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lbgislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  14916)  maldng  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30, 1970.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
meats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
theblU? 

There  being  no  objecti<Hi,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
•suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlUcaU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  business  is  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation  bill. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  on  b^alf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  report  to 
the  Senate  the  1970  appropriations  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  H.R.  14916, 
in  the  amount  of  $645,342,000,  which  is 
137,764,300  below  the  House  bill  and 
$107,602,300  below  the  revised  budget  es- 
timate. Although  the  bill  and  the  report 
reflect  the  economies  which  the  commit- 
tee was  compelled  to  make  in  restricting 
the  appropriation  to  funds  available  to 
the  District  government,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  significant  new  programs 
have  been  begun  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
District  government  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  District's  citizens  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  here.  Among 
these  are: 

Mrst  and  foremost,  full  funding  of 
every  dollar  requested  for  the  police  de- 
partment and  the  courts  and  implemen- 
tation of  all  priority  programs  in  the 
President's  recommendation  to  curb 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Crime 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  is  a  national  dis- 
grace and  the  committee  has  dealt  with 
the  problem  as  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern and  utmost  Importance. 

Second,  new  personnel  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  executive  office  to  assist  the 
city's  able  new  executive  team  to  imple- 
ment creative  and  resourceful  new  meth- 
odology and  to  revitalize  old  programs 
to  make  them  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  living  here,  the  al- 
most 20  million  visitors,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans who  desire  that  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal be  the  type  of  city  upon  which  they 


can  look  with  pride — not  only  in  its  spec- 
tacular beauty,  but  in  the  quality  of  its 
institutions  as  well. 

Third,  a  record  school  operating 
budget  with  priorities  as  to  programs 
and  the  allocation  of  available  fimds  es- 
tablished by  the  city  government  and 
board  of  education — not  by  a  committee 
sitting  far  from  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  improving  education  for  those 
who  need  it  most  to  survive  and  com- 
pete in  today's  world. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
for  many  years  had  this  job  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  did 
such  a  tremendously  effective  one  that 
none  of  us  who  follow  him  will  be  able 
to  achieve  the  diligence  and  the  ability 
the  distinguished  Senator  put  into  his 
work. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  merely  in- 
terrupted to  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  report  is  not  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  if  someone  would  instruct  the 
pages  to  put  the  committee  report  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  so  kindly 
yielded  to  me,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has,  in  my  judg- 
ment, performed  admirably  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
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the  District  of  Columbia.  He  has  done  an 
excellent  job  and  has  been  most  diligent. 

He  brings  to  the  Senate  today  a  good 
bill  and  committee  report  when  one  con- 
siders the  limited  revenues  available.  I 
have  seen  the  report  prior  to  today  but 
I  thought  it  should  be  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
That  concerns  me  also,  but  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  is  insisting  on  the  com- 
mittee report  being  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  I  think  that  the  Senate  in  an 
appropriation  bill  involving  such  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money,  should  know 
what  it  is  doing.  That  is  the  function  of 
the  committee  report.  We  worked  hard 
on  it.  It  is  a  good  report. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  attempt  to  set 
the  record  straight  on  what  I  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  misapprehensions 
with  reference  to  the  problems  of  this 
city,  namely,  that  the  problems  of  the 
schools  are  directly  related  to  congres- 
sional neglect.  There  are  contained  in 
the  report  accompanying  this  bill  com- 
parative tables  on  expenditures  per  pupil 
and  professionals  per  1.000  pupils  in  eight 
compar'able  jurisdictions,  together  with  a 
statement  of  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  schools  for  the 
last  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1969  70  SCHOOL  YEAR  ESTIMATES' 
EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL  IN  EIGHT  COMPARABLE  CITIES 


Present 

t. 

and  antic- 
ipated 

Cost;  re- 

luture 

lating  to 

costs  ol 

capital 

retiie- 

rx(,eiidi- 

outlay 

ment 

ture  per 

projects 

programs 

School  system 

pupil 

included 

included 

Atlanta 

»772.00 

No  .    . 

Yes. 

Baltimore 

814.19 

No      . 

Yes 

Boston 

885.  00 

No 

Yes 

Cleveland. 

.      800.  OC 

No 

Yes. 

Milwau!-.ee 

1   8«0.06 

No  . 

Yes. 

St.  Louis 

871.87 

Yes'" 

Yes. 

San  Francisco 

830.00 

No 

Yes 

Averace  ol  experdi- 

830.00 

luies  in  above 

luiisdictions 

Disliictot  Columbia 

1-982.00 

No 

Ho. 

(budgeted). 

"  Data  based  on  estimated  average  daily  attendance  and 
supplied  Senate  Aopropiiations  Committee  by  school  systems 
concerned.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  average  daily  attendance 
computations  are  considered  to  be  91  percent  of  average  daily 
nienibprship  compiitations.  Also  included  in  the  per  student 
cost  figure  are  Ferieral  erants  which  the  Distiict  of  Columbia 
estimates  will  be  V9  pet  student  lor  fiscal  197C. 

'■■  Including  J29.06  per  pupil  as  employei  contribution  to 
leacheis  retirement. 

''  However  last  successful  bond  Issue  was  passed  in  1962  and 
tliere  is  no  enistii  g  authoiit.'  to  issue  additional  bonds. 

'The  District  of  Columbia  school  budget  provides  only 
W.OOO.OOO  of  fl9, 100,000  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  as  being  necessary  to  fully  fund  present  and 
anticipated  future  costs  of  the  District  ol  Columbia  Teachers 
Retirement  System.  When  adjusted  to  include  full  funding  of 
Teachers  Retirement  System.  District  of  Columbia  per  pupil 
cost  would  be  $1,094.51 


COMPARISON  OF  PUPIL  ENROLLMENT  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  PER  1,000  PUPILS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1964  65  AND  1968-69 
(EXCEPT  WHERE  INDICATED,  WHEN  LATEST  AVAILABLE  DATA  ARE  GIVEN)  IN  8  SELECTED  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  HAVING  AN 
ENROLLMENT  OF  OVER  90,000  PUPILS 


Pupil  enro 

Iment 

Prolessiona 

staff 

perl.a 

lOpupHs 

Fiscal  year 
1965 

Fiscal  year 
1969 

152.400 
114,184 
192. 362 

94.766 
153,043 
130.540 

93.672 
116,102 

Fiscal  year 

1965 

Fis 

19 
prof 

58.8 
42.1 
49.3 
55.2 
40.3 
36.3 
43.0 
39.7 

cal year 
1967  or 
68,  total 
essional 
staff 

Teachers 

Total 

professional 
sUff 

Washington,  DC 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Milwaukee 

San  Francisco  ... 

Ml,396 

107.770 

188,020 

94.266 

151.242 

120,045 

.     .            91.577 

37.7 
37.7 
34.5 
39.4 
33.9 
35.7 
41.0 
34.2 

41.8 

40.5 
39.5 
43.5 
37.9 
38.7 
44.7 
38.7 

1968 
1967 
1968 
1968 
1967 
1967 
1967 

St  Louis  . 

114,987 

1967 

Note:  Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  Educational  Statistics  of  the  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  from  the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
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Fiscal  year 


Operating 
expenses 


1959 $44,043,668 

I960 47,184.500 

1961- 51,652,700 

1962 54,016,210 

1963 59,504,750 

1964 63,860,593 

1965... 72,038,300 

1966 75.641,500 

967 _ 86,114.000 

968 101,876,900 

969 115,931,930 

1970  (as  recommended) 122,583,000 


Capital 

Federal 

outlay 

funds 

$8. 920, 300 

0) 

6,911,000 

<') 

6, 944, 000 

(•) 

8,886,000 

(') 

7,693,000 

0) 

15,626.000 

$1,751,280 

14,405,100 

3, 280, 626 

17,568,950 

15,375,280 

30, 105, 100 

15,088,882 

49.  054, 600 

20, 577, 268 

35, 950, 900 

20, 442, 499 

28, 132, 400 

20, 799,  000 

ToUl 


$52. 963, 968 

54,  095,  500 

58.  596, 700 

62,902,210 

67.197,750 

81,237,873 

89, 724, 026 

108,585,730 

131,307,982 

171.508.768 

172,315,329 

171,514,400 


>  Unobtainable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  on  professionals  per  1,000  shows 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  with  58.8 
professionals  per  1,000  in  1968  is  far 
ahead  of  such  cities  as  Atlanta  with  42.1, 
San  Francisco  with  40.3,  or  Milwaukee 
with  36.3.  There  might  be  some  varia- 


tion, inasmuch  as  the  latter  three  figures 
were  the  latest  available,  which  were  for 

1967,  and  the  Washington  figure  is  for 

1968.  However,  the  spread  is  so  great  as 
to  make  the  fact  clear. 

Insofar  as  per-pupil  expenditures  are 
concerned,  the  table  referred  to  indicates 


that  tlie  average  of  seven  comparable 
cities  computed  on  the  basis  of  average 
daily  attendance  is  $830  with  none  ex- 
ceeding $900,  and  each  reporting  to  the 
committee  that  the  estimate  reflected 
full  funding  for  present  and  anticipated 
future  costs  of  retirement  programs  for 
teachers  and  other  school  personnel.  For 
the  District  of  Columbia,  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure computed  as  above  on  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  basis  is  $982.  as 
provided  in  this  bill.  This  estmiate  does 
not  take  intc  consideration  full  funding 
of  present  and  future  costs  of  retirement 
programs  for  District  school  personnel. 
If  this  figm"e  were  adjusted  to  include 
full  funding  of  retirement  costs,  as  it  is 
understanding  the  other  cities  report- 
ing to  the  committee  have  done,  the 
figure  for  the  District  would  become 
$1,094.51.  This  compares  with  the  $830 
l^er-pupil  average  in  other  cities  so  the 
District  pays  more  than  30  percent  more 
per  pupil  than  the  average  of  comparable 
cities  and  23  percent  more  than  the  next 
highest. 

The  last  of  the  tliree  tables  clearly 
shows  that  at  least  for  the  last  10  years 
the  Congress  has  been  most  responsive 
in  providing  "or  the  educational  needs  of 
the  District. 

Fourth,  in  addition,  the  bill,  as  recom- 
mended, provides  full  support  of  the  pro- 
grams proposed  to  deal  with  the  very 
grave  narcotics  problem  confronting  the 
District  and  significant  new  funds — 
$1.4  million — and  personnel — 215 — for 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  narcotics  problem  is  closely  tied  in 
with  crime  and  that  one  of  the  big  rea- 
sons for  the  phenomenon  of  mcrease  in 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Nation  at  a  time  when  we  have  un- 
paralleled prosperity  and  very  low  un- 
employment is  the  need  of  many  drug 
addicts  for  money  to  purchase  drugs,  and 
the  only  way  they  can  do  it  is  by  com- 
mitting crimes. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  important, 
are  the  funds  provided  in  the  bill  for  suf- 
ficient modernized  equipment  which,  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  made  available,  will 
make  possible  the  long  sought  goal  of  bi- 
weekly collection  of  refuse  at  every  resi- 
dence from  the  far  southeast  to  the  far 
northwest. 

While  the  report  makes  clear  that  the 
committee  strongly  supports  the  able 
Commissioner  and  outstanding  City 
Coimcil  and  Board  of  Education,  it  deals 
forthrightly  with  the  problems  of  budg- 
eting within  available  resources,  cooper- 
ation with  the  Congress,  reprograming  of 
activities,  and  restriction  of  supple- 
mental appropriations. 

The  committee  report  also  points  out 
that  total  Federal  assistance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  estimated  by  the 
General  Accountmg  Office,  is  in  excess  of 
a  half  billion  dollars  per  year — or,  more 
graphically,  it  is  an  equivalent  to  $2,381 
for  every  family  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Also  noted  is  the  often  overlooked 
fact  that  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
District's  budget  of  $100  million  Is  $30 
million  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  re- 
quired  to  pay  in  real  property  taxes, 
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which  of  course  It  is  not,  either  here  or 
anywhere  el»e. 

The  question  ot  soaring  personnel  rolls 
which  committee  estimates  constitute  a 
ratio  of  one  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployee to  every  six  employed  District  citi- 
zens has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  this  committee  as  to  its  sister  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

In  other  words,  if  you  take  all  the 
people  employed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia,  one  out  of  six  works  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government. 

The  committee  fully  supports  the  per- 
sonnel limitation  Imposed  In  the  Revenue 
Act,  and  when  considered  In  conjunction 
with  the  personnel  freeze  proposed  by 
the  Commissioner,  the  bill  before  you 
establishes  a  limitation  which  Is  almost 
700  below  the  41,500  which  was  estab- 
lished through  the  revenue  bill's  person- 
nel celling.  The  committee  also  strongly 
urges  vigorous  and  inclusive  study  and 
critical  analysis  of  the  District's  present 
and  future  manpower  needs  with  a  first- 
year  goal  of  reducing  by  at  least  1,000 
the  total  of  authorized  positions  estab- 
lished In  this  biU. 

Because  only  a  portion  of  the  year 
remains  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
undertake  a  capital  outlay  program,  and 
because  of  the  committee's  feeling  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  a  special 
obligation  to  respond  to  the  President's 
request  to  curtail  new  construction  starts, 
the  bill,  as  recommended,  is  $70  mDlion 
below  budget  estimates  and  $30  million 
below  the  House  bill.  These  reductions 
are  primarily  related  to  fimding  and 
scope  and  are  within  priorities  estab- 
lished by  the  District  Government. 

When  we  made  this  cut  we  did  not 
make  It  arbitrarily.  We  made  it  on  rec- 
ommendations to  us  of  the  Mayor,  and 
of  dty  officials  who  indicated  projects 
that  could  be  stretched  out  or  deferred 
in  response  to  President  Nixons'  request 
that  we  curtail  Federal  construction 
wherever  it  could  be  done. 

Included  is  the  full  amount  of  $40 
million  for  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority.  $28  milhon  for 
public  school  construction,  and  Initial 
funding  for  a  new  jail,  new  District  of 
Columbia  court  building,  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration building. 

There  is  one  error  in  the  hearing  rec- 
ord that  should  be  noted.  Upon  inquiry 
the  committee  has  been  informed  that 
certain  information  relating  to  the  pay 
of  District  of  Columbia  chauffeurs  was 
incorrectly  computed  and  reported  to  the 
committee  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  and  therefore,  appears  In- 
correctly in  the  hearing  record. 

On  page  1105.  the  calendar  1968  gross 
salary,  including  overtime  of  the  chauf- 
feur to  the  Commissioner,  is  correctly 
stated  $16,951.69 — a  combination  of  $6,- 
385.60  in  regular  pay  and  $10,566.09  in 
overtime.  There  was  also,  however,  a 
submission  of  regular  pay  from  January 
1  to  Jime  14,  1969  as  $3,474.40  and  over- 
time for  the  same  period  as  $9,381.59. 
The  latter  figure  was  a  result  of  an  er- 
roneous computation  in  the  District's 
Department  of  Highways  and  TraflSc  and 
should  correctly  read  $5,907.19.  This 
rate  of  pay  projected  through  calendar 
1969  would  result  In  a  total  pay  of  the 
Commissioner's  chauffeur  of  $17,791.10. 


The  committee  strongly  supports  the 
District's  very  capable  Commissioner 
and  believes  that  we  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  are  fortunate  to  have  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  District  government.  We 
are  also  aware  of  his  dedication  to  the 
people  of  the  District  and  his  untiring 
effort  to  meet  the  almost  limitless  de- 
mands upon  his  time. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that 
there  are  countless  other  responsible 
government  officials  who  have  virtually 
impossible  schedules  to  meet  who  are  not 
furnished  transportation  of  any  type, 
much  less  a  chauffeiu-ed  limousine. 

I  shall  not  object  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive OfBcers  of  the  District  government 
being  furnished  a  limousine — if  he  feels 
he  needs  one — and  driver  who  is  reason- 
ably compensated^or  reasonable  daily 
requirements.  It  is  my  position,  however, 
that  additional  chauffeurs  and  limou- 
sines for  District  officials  are  a  luxuiy 
that  the  District — which  fqr  the  lack  of 
resources  has  been  compelled  to  curtail 
and  eliminate  so  many  vital  and  needed 
projects — cannot  afford.  To  pay  a  chauf- 
feur more  than  $17,000  a  year,  no  matter 
how  many  houi's  a  day  he  works,  is  hard 
for  taxpaying  American  citizens  any- 
where to  understand.  This  practice 
should  stop  now. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt,  I  make  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  six  other  chauffeurs 
whose  pay  cost  alone  was  over  $50,000 
in  calendar  1968.  These  are  listed  on  page 
1105  of  the  committee  hearings.  In  ad- 
dition, I  include  a  number  of  others 
throughout  the  Disti'ict  government  who 
serve  largely  as  personal  drivers  although 
their  titles  and  job  descriptions  do  not 
identify  them  as  such. 

Last,  let  me  state,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  the  committee  fully  recog- 
nizes its  obligations  to  provide  the  funds 
that  are  necessary  not  only  to  continue 
and  expand  the  physical  beauty  of  this 
Capital  City,  but  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  here.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  money  is  only  part 
of  the  problem.  Washington  residents 
^ould  show  a  deeper  and  broader  will- 
ingness to  work  and  help  their  educa- 
tional, law  enforcement,  and  administra- 
tive officials. 

With  the  greater  amount  of  fimds  de- 
voted by  this  city  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  education,  to  welfare,  and  to 
law  enforcement  in  relation  to  population 
than  elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  the  re- 
sults in  a  better  life  are  not  forthcoming. 
The  answer  must  lie  in  securing  a  greater 
participation  and  a  deeper  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility from  this  city's  residents. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  may 
have  an  amendment  to  offer. 

Before  the  Senator  fi>om  Missouri  gets 
the  floor,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
as  original  text,  provided  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  have  been  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  reason  of  this 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  pag«  2,  line  3,  after  "1970",  strike  out 
"9107,000,000"  and  insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  after  "(DC.  Code,  Sec. 
9-220  (b);  81  Stat.  339)",  strike  out  "♦77,- 
763,000"  and  Insert  "$60,263,000°';  and.  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "fund",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  first  time,  strike  out  "$74,735,000" 
and  insert  "$57,235,000". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$39,209,000"  and  insert 
"$39,201,000". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  after  the  word  "pur- 
poses", strike  out  "$130,324,000"  and  insert 
"$129,724,000,". 

On  page  6,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"amended",  strike  out  "$140,077,000"  and 
insert  "$137,767,000.". 

On  page  6,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Park", 
strike  out  "$18,337,000"  and  insert  "$16,984,- 
000.". 

On  page  6,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Health", 
strike  out  "$137,382,000"  and  Insert  "$134,- 
638,000". 

On  page  8.  line  10,  after  the  word  "only", 
strike  out  "$18,460,000 "  and  Insert  "$18,006,- 
000.". 

On  page  8,  line  18,  after  the  word  "only", 
strike  out  "$33,340,000"  and  Insert  "$33,- 
019,000.". 

On  page  10,  line  15,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$149,928,000"  and  In- 
sert "$119,943,700,";  and,  In  line  18,.after  the 
word  "That",  strike  out  "$65,170,000"  and  In- 
sert "$15,024,000". 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    3»4 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
amendments  at  the  desk,  No.  394,  which 
I  offer  for  myself  and  Senators  Goodell, 
Kennedy,  and  Mathias.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  394  •  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  "$100,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$108,706,000". 

On  page  3,  line  4.  strike  out  "$39,201,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$39,971,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  14.  strike  out  •$129,734,000  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$130,801,000". 

On  p»ge  5,  line  16,  strike  out  "$137,767,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$141,250,000". 

On  page  6.  Une  7.  strike  out  "$16,984,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$17,419,000". 

On  page  6,  Une  17,  strike  out  "$134,638,000 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$137,297,000". 

On  page  8,  Une  11,  strike  out  "$18,006,000 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$18,206.000 '. 

On  page  8,  Une  19,  strike  out  "$33,019,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$33,101,000". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  No.  394.  is  offered  by  my- 
self and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Goodell.  Kennedy,  and  Mathias. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
restore  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  $8,706,000  which  the  committee 
has  set  aside  as  a  reserve  to  finance  pos- 
sible future  increases  in  the  salaries  of 
District  police,  firemen,  and  teachers. 

In  order  to  find  the  money  for  this 
reserve  in  a  budget  which  had  already 
been  heavily  cut — some  $99  million  be- 
low the  District  request  and  $29  million 
below  the  amount  approved  by  the 
House — the  committee  reached  into  the 
budget  base  and  reduced  the  level  of 
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funds  for  current  programs  by  an  aver-  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  fully  supported  Let  us  consider  these  matters  for  a  mo- 
aee  of  about  2  percent  across  the  board,  the  District's  request.  It  prejudges  the  ment  because  they  would  be  directly  af- 
The  effect  is  the  same  as  any  other  issue,  however,  to  provide  for  a  salary  fected  by  the  funds  the  Senator  seeks  to 
budget  cut.  It  means  the  District  wiU  reserve  and  I  believe  that  action,  if  al-  strip  from  the  educational  budget, 
have  an  $8.7  million  cut  on  top  of  the  lowed  to  stand  would  just  about  eliminate  In  recent  weeks,  much  has  been  stsid 
$99  million  reduction  otherwise  made  by  any  chance  we  have.  and  written  in  the  public  arena  concern- 
the  committee.  ,  Third.  Further,  I  submit  that  a  salary  ing  the  inadequacies  of  public  education 
The  departments  which  will  suffer  reserve  is  unnecessary  regarSless  of  what  throughout  this  country — and  much, 
and  the  amounts  Involved  as  a  result  of  happens  to  the  District  request  for  new  specifically,  with  respect  to  the  District 
creating  this  reserve  are  as  follows:  revenue  to  pay  for  salary  increases.  As-  of  Columbia.  Can  the  U.S.  Senate,  at  this 
,,,,  .  j3  14  suming  the  worst  and  the  District  is  not  particular  time  in  history,  say  that  it  Is 
H  ait*h  (^lUoM)  123  given  new  revenue,  it  would  have  no  going  to  cut  back  on  an  educational  pro- 
welfare   (miUionsj'IIimrmirrrrr       1.40  choice  but  to  make  room  for  the  increases  gram  that  already,  In  the  minds  of  al- 

Pire  department- 580,000  by  cutting  back  its  other  programs.  In  most  every  knowledgeable  educator  in  the 

Corrections  360,000  short,  it  would  have  to  do  about  what  coimtry,  is  Inadequate?  Are  we  going  to 

Federal  City  College 240,000  j^e  committee  has  done  in  setting  aside  cancel  orders  for  new  textbooks?  Are  we 

Washington  Tech  Institute 103. 000  ^  salary  reserve.  The  difference  is  that  going  to  fail  to  expand  the  public  school 

Recreation - ^tfi' ooo  t^^  District  will  have  the  opportunity  at  libraries? 

^!!^^.:j't'^Wn^^l\ 1  27  least  to  make  a  case  for  the  additional  We  heard  much  testimony  at  Presl- 

All  others  (millions) 1. 27  ^^^^^^^  ^g^t  Nixon's  Conference  on  Fy)od.  Nutri- 

In  seeking  to  have  this  salary  reserve  Fourth.  Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  tion,  and  Health  held  here  in  the  Na- 

eliminated,  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  took  no  tion's  Capital  in  the  past  few  days,  about 

impression  that  there  will  be  no  pay  in-  action  to  provide  for  these  prospective  the  inadequacy  of  diet  -and  consequences 

creases.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  chair-  salary   increases   even   though   it   was  for  the  health  of  youngsters,  and  their 

man  of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  aware  that  such  legislation  is  pending,  ability  to  adjust  in  school  and  absoiij 

Subcommittee  considering  the  legisla-  i  think  that  in  itself  is  evidence  that  education.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  are 

tion,  I  believe  there  is  an  excellent  chance  there  is  indeed  a  chance  that  new  revenue  we  going  to  cut  bsick  on  the  health  serv- 

the  increases  will  be  approved  in  this  to  meet  the  costs  of  any  salary  Increases  ices  of  the  District's  public  schools?  Is 

Congress,  although  it  will  not  be  until  will  be  forthcoming.  this   fiscally   prudent?   Is   It  normally 

the  next'session  in  1970.  The  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  prudent? 

But  I  do  not  beheve  that  we  ought  to  desk  contains  a  number  of  line  item  Are  we  so  obsessed  and  possessed  by 

deprive  our  schools  and  our  health  pro-  changes,  but  its  purpose  is  quite  simple,  our  zeal  for  neat  flgiu^s  on  a  balance 

grams  to  pay  for  them.  The  District  has  it  would  restore  the  cuts  made  to  estab-  sheet  that  we  are  willing  to  cut  back  on 

requested,  and  I  for  one  strongly  sup-  lish  the  salary  reserve  by :  the  textbooks,  health  services,  and  an- 

port,  the  authorization  of  new  revenue  First.  Increasing  the  Federal  payment  ciliary    teaching    personnel    coimected 

to  cover  whatever  increases  are  granted,  from  $100  million  to  $108,706,000,  which  with  the  District's  public  schools? 

Any  other  course  would,  in  my  view,  be  would  be  higher  than  the  $107  million  Mr.  President,  I  for  one  am  not. 

fiscally  irresponsible.  The  District  budget  approved  by  the  House  but  below  the  $110  Another  reduction  that  will  have  to  be 

has  already  been  cut  by  $99  millions  and  million  authorized  this  year.  made  as  a  result  of  this  resrve  is  $1.23 

some  of  its  most  urgently  needed  pro-  Second.  Putting  back  the  appropria-  million  in  pubUc  Hfealth  services, 

grams  have  had  to  be  cut  back  sharply,  tions  which  were  taken  from  the  various  What  will  that  cut  mean  to  the  Dis- 

Additional    reductions    could    seriously  departments    as    their    share    of    this  trict?  It  will  mean  a  reduction  in  birth 

impair  the  efforts  of  the  District  govern-  reserve.  control  services,  crippled  children's  serv- 

ment  to  begin  meeting  the  enormous  Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Coliun-  ices,  and  in  the  availability  of  infant  and 

backlog  of  problems  in  this  city.  bia  budget  has  already  been  cut  to  a  preschool  and  maternity  clinics  open  to 

I  know  that  the  senior  Senator  from  point  where  many  urgently  needed  pro-  the  pubUc.  It  will  mean  an  elimination  of 

Wisconsin  has  acted  with  the  greatest  grams  will  be  jeopardized.  It  carmot  af-  some  visits  by  public  health  nurses, 

reluctance  in  setting  aside  this  reserve,  ford  to  absorb  these  additional  cuts,  and  It  will  mean  an  elimination  of  com- 

He  did  so  on  the  judgment  that  there  is  it  is  unnecessary,  in  my  judgment,  to  munity  health  education  programs  which 

little  chance  of  new  revenue  being  ap-  make  them  at  this  time.  are   designed    to   foster   better   health 

proved  by  the  Congress  to  pay  for  the  Mr.  President,  so  that  what  we  are  standards  and  practices.  It  will  mean  a 

salary  increases  which  almost  certainly  discussing  here  does  not  remain  in  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  who 

will  be  enacted.  I  disagree  with  that  view,  realm  of  the  vague,  the  ethereal,  and  will  be  treated  in  the  commimity  mental 

but  I  respect  and  admire  the  Senator's  the  unidentifiable,  I  think  it  is  appropri-  health  and  retardation  program  and  an 

adherence  to  the  principle  of  fiscal  re-  ate  that  we  consider  some  of  the  matters,  increase  in  the  physician-patient  ratio. 

q>onsibility  even  when  it  means  taking  some  of  the  programs,  which  will  in-  It  will  mean  a  cutback  in  the  serv- 

a  painful  course.  evitably  have  to  fall  by  the  wayside  if  ices  of  the  Glenn  Dale  Hospital  for  tuber- 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  compelled  to  in-  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon-  culosis  and  other  chronic  diseases.  The 
troduce  this  amendment  and  in  its  sup-  sin  prevails.  In  other  words,  when  you  options  there  are,  increasing  the  nurse- 
port  I  would  make  four  principal  points:  cut  $3.14  million  from  the  District  of  patient  ratio,  deferring  needed  malnte- 

Pirst.  The  salary  legislation  in  question  Columbia  school  budget,  something  has  nance  cost,  or  closing  some  of  the  wards 

is  not  likely  to  be  passed  in  this  session  to  give.  Some  program  that  is  either  in  and  discharging  some  of  the  employees, 

of  Congress,  and  it  may  be  many  weeks  being  or  contemplated  will  have  to  be  Mr.  President,  these  health  services  re- 

into  the  next  session  before  it  is  acted  eliminated.  ductions  could  mean  a  cutback  In  the 

upon.  At  the  present  time  neither  the  What  are  some  of  these  programs  that  immunization  program.  This  could  lead 

Senate  nor  the  House  District  Commit-  would  inevitably  have  to  be  canceled  in  to  an  increase  in  the  Incidence  of  com- 

tees  have  reported  bills,  and  the  House  order  to  place  $3.14  million  of  school  municable  diseases.  These  are  some  of 

has  not  even  held  hearings  as  yet.  Cer-  fimds  Into  a  contingency  reserve?  It  is  the  hard  choices  that  will  have  to  be 

tainly,  it  is  premature  to  say  that  there  my  information  that  they  would  Include  made — the  atrocious  choices  that  will  be 

is  no  chance  that  this  legislation  will  con-  the  following:  forced  upon  Mayor  Washington  and  the 

tain  revenue  measures  sufficient  to  meet  Orders    for    new    textbooks,    library  District  of  Colimibia  government  if  this 

the  cost  of  the  increases.  books,  and  other  school  supplies  would  $1.23  million  is  stripped  tmm  the'liealth 

Second.  By  setting  aside  a  salary  re-  ha,ve  to  be  canceled.  budget.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  the 

serve  to  cover  these  prospective  increases,  A  freeze  would  have  to  be  placed  on  Nation's  health  has  to  rai^  on  anyone's 

the  committee  tends  to  foreclose  any  all     nonteaching    positions,     including  list  as  one  of  the  top  five  priority  issues 

chance  there  may  be  of  getting  additional  teacher  aides.  in  this  country. 

revenue.  As»in,  as  the  chairman  of  the  There  would  have  to  be  a  sharp  cur-  Is  the  UJ3.  Senate,  which  has  Juils- 

prlncipal  Senate  legislative  subcommittee  tailment  of  school  dental  examination  diction  of  the  District  of  COlumbi*— 

involved,  I  am  confident  that  we  can  and  school   health  services.   Including  sadly  speaking.  Insofar  as  the  people  of 

make  the  case  for  this  revenue,  and  I  testing  of  children  for  hearing  and  vision  the  District  Is  ooncemed— going  to  aas 

would  note  in  this  connection,  that  the  problems.  to  its  citiEens:  "We  will  cut  back  on 
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health.  We  are  not  moving  f(»-ward.  We 
are  not  even  standing  still.  We  are  goins 
to  cut  you  back  $1.23  BiilUon.  We  are 
going  to  reduce  the  availability  of  birth 
control  services.  We  are  going  to  reduce 
the  availability  of  Infant  aiid  preschool 
and  maternity  clinics." 

Is  this  the  kind  of  answer  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  wishes  to  give  to  the 
residents  of  the  Distiict  of  Columbia? 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them 
ever  asked  that  this  Congress  take  con- 
trol of  thor  destiny.  It  was  foisted  upon 
them  years  and  years  ago.  I  daresay  If 
the  cvtkm  were  theirs  to  get  out  from 
under  the  y<Ae  of  Congress,  the  vote 
would  be  overwhelminc  to  so  do.  How- 
ever, for  so  long  as  Congress  has  the  dis- 
tasteful and  unha4>py  responslUllty  of 
controUtnc  the  destiny  and  the  welfare 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  resi- 
dents of  tiie  District,  can  it  in  conscience 
tell  them  that.  "Although  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  we  advocate  expanding  better 
health  care  services  for  the  rest  of  this 
Nation" — and  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health — "and 
although  we  are  going  back  to  our  home 
States  where  we  are  politically  aoooimt- 
able  and  give  our  usual  pious  speeches 
In  favor  of  e:q;>andlng  and  improving 
health  services,  when  it  comes  to  doing 
something  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  C<dambia,  to  whom  we  are  not  politi- 
cally aoeountable,  we  will  cut  back  health 
programs  by  $1.23  million." 

What  do  these  cuts  mean  in  the  oor- 
rectioaal  field?  The  doUar  figure  is  $263,- 
000.  No  issue  is  talked  about  more  in  this 
day  and  age  than  law  and  order,  safety 
on  the  streets,  ponl^ing  the  offenders, 
talcing  ctu-e  of  them  when  they  are  in 
}ail,  preventdng  them  from  abusing  each 
other,  and  so  forth. 

So  we  go  home  to  our  respective  States 
and  tell  the  voters  how  much  we  are  for 
law  and  order,  how  we  are  for  building 
bigger  and  better  pris«is.  And  what  do 
we  do  for  the  nonvoters  at  the  District 
of  Columbia?  Apparently  we  are  going  to 
cut  their  correctional  progrsim  $360,000. 
And  in  so  doing,  we  will  leave  vacant 
about  86  prison  guard  positions  in  the 
city  jafi,  the  Women's  Detention  Center, 
the  Lorton  Reformatory,  and  the  Lor- 
ton  Youth  Center. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  in 
penology  or  have  a  gradiiate  degree  In 
criminology  to  miderstand  what  this  will 
mean.  All  one  has  to  be  is  to  be  a  daily 
subscriber  of  the  local  press  and  he  will 
qui^ly  leam  that  there  is  already  in- 
adequate Eupervifiion  of  the  institutions 
I  have  mentioned. 

Almost  daily  there  are  reports  of  drug 
abuse  and  attacks  on  other  inmates. 

We  decry  these  things.  We  say,  "Isn't 
it  deplorable?  Isn't  it  awful?"  But  then 
how  do  we  act?  We  cut  back  80  positions 
in  the  number  of  prison  giiards  in  these 
same  institutions. 

What  does  this  reserve  mean  insofar 
as  recreation  is  eoocemed?  Wen,  in  dol- 
lars, it  seems  $245,000.  But,  wliat  does  it 
mean  in  terms  of  humanity?  What  does 
it  mean  in  terms  of  people,  not  figures, 
but  peofde. 

It  aieans  that  15  large  swimming  pools, 
which  noraally  would  open  May  15,  next 
summer  will  not  open  until  July  1.  It 


means  that  day  camps,  that  normally 
open  on  May  15,  next  summer  will  not 
open  until  July  I. 

It  means  that  165  playground  facilities 
for  school  children,  which  normally  open 
on  June  15,  will  not  open  until  July  1. 

It  means  the  closing  of  the  mobile 
recreation  program  which  brings  recre- 
ational facilities  to  the  poor  and  the 
infirm. 

It  eliminates  the  position  of  20  young 
leader  aides  who  work  with  Juveniles  in 
the  streets. 

Perhaps  it  does  not  mean  an  awful 
lot  to  the  100  of  us  whether  the  swim- 
ming pools  open  on  May  15  or  July  1. 
It  is  perhaps  of  little  immediate  conse- 
quence to  us  in  terms  of  the  enjoyment 
of  those  facilities.  However,  I  would  say 
it  means  an  awful  lot  to  those  who  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  recreational  oppor- 
timities  and  facilities  available  to  so 
many  of  us. 

We  talk  about  crime  in  the  streets.  We 
taik.  about  it  in  the  summer  months.  We 
are  always  reminded  of  the  hot  sum- 
mers that  commenced  with  Watts  and 
continued  with  Newark  and  Detroit. 

We  remember  what  happened  last 
summer. 

The  summertime  can  be  troublesome. 
Children  are  out  of  school.  Time  lays 
heavily  on  their  hands.  We  worry  about 
these  things  and  talk  about  them  among 
ourselves  in  the  corridors.  We  say  that 
we  have  to  devise  programs  to  help  the 
youth  in  the  summer.  We  vote  for  a  large 
amount  of  funds  for  the  summer  Job 
corps. 

We  try  to  get  the  Nation's  businessmen 
to  emphasize  summer  Jobs. 

That  is  our  thinking. 

These  are  the  things  we  favor  for  pub- 
He  consumption  nationwide.  And  we 
are  deemed  to  be  modem,  progressive 
thinkers. 

We  say  this,  but  when  we  apply  our 
philosophy  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  unrepresented,  we  then  say,  "Well, 
delay  the  opening  of  your  swimming 
pools  from  May  15  to  July  1.  There  will 
be  enough  time  to  splash  aroimd  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  You  don't 
have  to  be  in  the  pool  in  June.  It  is  not 
a  make  or  break  situation." 

To  me  this  is  an  indication  of  cynicism. 
We  advocate  a  sound  public  program  for 
our  Nation.  Yet  we  sadly  fail  to  not  apply 
the  same  policies  In  our  treatment  of 
those  who  are  under  our  charge  by  no 
choice  of  their  own — the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  if  we  proceed 
with  this  reserve,  if  we  set  aside  this  $8.7 
million,  two  things  will  happen: 

First,  we  will  be  foreclosing  any  chance 
of  getting  additional  revenue  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  salary  iiKreases  that  im- 
questionably  are  forthcoming. 

I  am  for  those  increases.  So  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  And  I  dare  say 
there  would  be  almost  a  unanimous  vote 
In  the  Senate  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
which  would  apply  to  teach^^  police, 
and  firemen. 

But.  if  we  set  up  this  reserve,  then  it 
is  inescajiable  that  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional funding  to  pay  ioc  those  salary 
increases,  and  those  budget  cuts  that  I 


have  eniunerated  will  of  necessity  g« 
into  effect. 

That  is  the  fiiuuiclal  argiunent.  That 
is  the  budget  argument.  That  is  the  dol- 
lars-and-cents  bookkeeping  argument. 
And  I  think  it  is  a  persuasive  one,  in  Its 
own  right. 

But,  we  will  also  be  doing  a  second 
thing.  This  is  not  dollars  and  cents.  This 
is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  a  certified 
public  accoimtant  can  put  down  neatly  on 
a  ledger  sheet  with  red  ink  or  black  ink 
and  strike  a  balance.  This  is  not  the  kind 
of  thing  one  can  approach  with  the  pre- 
cision of  figures  or  arithmetic.  But  it  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  one  can  feel  in 
his  heart  and  knows  to  be  true.  If  we  go 
ahead  with  these  cuts,  we  are  telling  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that, 
they  are  not  to  participate  fully  in  the 
besu^ts  of  the  abuitdant  society  that  we 
espouse  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  any  ooe  of  us  would 
go  to  our  respective  States — ^I  know  I 
would  not  go  to  my  State  of  Missouri— 
and  say,  "Gentlemen,  I'll  t^  you  what 
I've  done  for  you.  I'm  canceling  your  new 
textbooks.  I'm  going  to  cuitail  your  pub- 
lic educational  health  services,  even 
though  I  know  many  students  come  to 
school  with  deplorable  health  condi- 
tions and  need  help.  But  I'm  going  to 
cut  those  back  for  you,  my  good  citizens. 
and  I'm  going  to  cut  the  number  of 
nurses  and  the  maternity  care  center. 

"I  know  you  have  a  bad  crime  situa- 
tion in  Missouri,  you  4^/2  million  people 
who  sent  me  to  the  Senate,  but  I'm  going 
to  help  you  out  by  cutting  your  correc- 
tional program  and  cutting  back  the 
number  of  guards,  so  that  the  inmates 
can  go  at  each  other  with  even  m<H-e 
reckless  abandon.  I'm  going  to  cut  your 
day  care  and  day  camp  programs  in  the 
summer  and  restrict  the  operable  dates 
of  your  swimming  pools  as  narrowly  as  I 
possiUy  can.  My  good  citizens  of  Mis- 
sMiri.  I  want  to  tell  you  bow  progressive 
and  forward  looking  I  am,  how  imagina- 
tive I  am,  in  serving  your  puUic  interest." 

If  I  went  to  my  State  and  made  those 
reoommendatians,  I  guess  that  would  be 
my  farewell  address,  as  well  it  should  be, 
to  the  tiectorate  of  my  oonstitueDcy.  How 
is  it  that  I  would  be  reluctant  to  make 
those  reoommendatians  in  my  own  State, 
as  indeed  I  think  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  be  with  respect  to  his 
State?  How  is  it  we  can  so  easily,  so 
casually,  make  similar  recommendations 
to  ihoGe  to  whom  we  are  not  politically 
accountable?  I  think  I  have  already 
answered  my  question.  We  are  not  politi- 
cally accountable  to  the  residoits  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  cannot  elect 
us,  and  they  cannot  defeat  us.  What  they 
have  to  say  about  bow  we  manage  their 
destiny  is  of  little  moment  or  of  little 
concern. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
give  its  respectful  attent^n  to  what  I 
think  Is  embodied  within  this  amend- 
ment. Its  significance  transcends  the  $8.7 
millian  involved.  It  Indicates  to  me  the 
true  feeling  of  the  VJS.  Senate  toward 
the  voteless  people  of  the  District  of 
CoUunbia. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this:  I  think  polit- 
ical observers  would  agree  that  insofar 
as    District    of    Columbia    appropria- 
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tions  are  concerned — especially  in  recent 

years the  House  of  Representatives  has 

been,  shall  we  say,  enormously  cautious 
In  its'  allocation  of  funds  while  the  Senate 
has  been,  shall  we  say,  somewhat  more 
enlightened.  Yet,  in  this  Instance  we  find 
that  the  budget,  as  recommended  by  the 
Senate  committee,  is  $29  million  below 
the  amount  approved  by  the  House. 

So  with  this  bill  we  are  taking  a  new 
turn  In  the  course  of  governmental  his- 
tory so  far  as  the  District  is  concerned. 
Now  the  House  can  be  considered  the 
enlightened  body,  sensitive  to  the  Dis- 
trict's needs:  and  the  Senate  will  be 
the  cautious,  citadel  of  fiscal  integrity. 
I  much  prefer  the  older  arrangement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  wish  to  have  his 
amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  deny  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin the  opportunity  to  immediately  rebut 
or  addrtss  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  but 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  is  not  as 
far  reaching  as  his.  It  Is  amendment  No. 
418,  which  I  intend  to  offer  later.  It  deals 
with  another  Item  which  has  been  strick- 
en from  the  bill,  that  of  community  cen- 
ters. 

It  is  not,  I  suppose,  a  profitable  busi- 
ness for  a  Senator  from  Missouri  or  a 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  become  overly 
exercised  about  what  Is  going  oa  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  do  not  have 
any  ccHistituents  living  here.  But  I  think 
It  Is  absolutely  Imperative  for  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  realize  that,  as 
the  law  reads  now  and  as  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  structured,  we  are  indeed  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  we  have  a  deep  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  they  get  the  kind 
of  govenunent  they  deserve. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
taking  the  lead  in  this  area.  I  think  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  In  this  body 
to  see  that  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
comes truly  an  example  to  the  rest  of  this 
Nation — ^Indeed,  to  the  entire  world — as 
to  what  enllghteiled  government  can  do 
with  respect  to  municipal  leadership  and 
r^resentation  and  organization.  I  intend 
to  support  the  Senator,  and  I  salute  him 
again  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  obviously  feels 
very  deeply  and  very  sincerely  about 
this  matter.  He  is  an  extremely  eloquent 
speaker,  and  I  think  that  his  statement 
this  morning  and  his  amendment  serve 
useful  piupose. 

What  we  have  done  In  going  below  the 
House  figure  in  the  area  of  District  op- 
erations is  simply  to  recognize — and  I 
think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect 
that  this  is  going  to  happen — that  unless 
Congress,  the  House  and  the  Senate,  both 
pass  one  more  revenue  act  and  pass  It  In 


a  few  months,  the  cuts  we  recommend 
here  will  have  to  be  made. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  spent  some 
time  In  detailing  the  inhumanity  of  these 
cuts  and  the  shortsightedness  of  these 
cuts  and  the  lack  of  enlightenment  In 
these  cuts.  These  cuts  were  recommended 
to  us  by  Mayor  Washington  and  the 
City  Coimcil.  We  are  doing  exactly  what 
Mayor  Washington  asked  us  to  do — ^no 
more  and  no  less.  These  are  his  recom- 
mendations. 

I  am  sure  that  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  does  refiect 
the  feeling  of  the  City  Council  and  the 
Mayor,  that  they  would  like  to  be  able  to 
proceed  without  making  cuts  of  this 
kind,  without  setting  aside  a  reserve;  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  think  that 
would  be  irresponsible. 

Let  us  consider:  We  now  are  acting  in 
December  on  an  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1970,  the  fiscal  year  having  begun 
July  1, 1969. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  disgraceful  sit- 
uation. This  is  something  that  should 
never  happen.  It  is  something  that  no 
responsible  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
permit  to  happen,  if  it  possibly  can  be 
avoided.  Why  are  we  permitting  it  to 
happen?  It  is  being  permitted  to  happen 
because  we  waited  5  months  for  a  reve- 
nue act.  We  could  not  act  until  It  was 
passed.  But  It  did  not  pass  until  relatively 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  said  there 
wUl  be  another  revenue  act.  I  suppose 
it  will  be  a  very  hot  day  In  January, 
when  we  get  another  revenue  act  this 
promptly. 

Everyone  I  have  talked  to  has  agreed 
that  the  likelihood  of  getting  another 
revenue  act  passed  is  till.  This  means 
that  in  the  event  we  knock  out  this  re- 
serve, either  there  will  be  no  salary  In- 
crease for  teachers,  no  salary  increase 
for  policemen,  and  no  salary  increase 
for  firemen,  or  the  cuts  we  provide  will 
have  to  be  made  under  clrcimistances 
far  more  di£9cult  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances there  will  be  real  misery  In 
health  services  and  law  and  order  serv- 
ices. Instead  of  a  moderate  2-percent 
cutback  for  6  months,  you  will  have  a  6- 
percent  cutback  for  2  months. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respoiul  to  the  two  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  First,  with  re- 
spect to  the  delay  the  Senator  mentions 
in  the  en£u:tment  of  the  tax  authorization 
measures.  There  was  a  delay.  I  wish  to  set 
the  record  straight,  however,  that  such 
delay  as  did  result  was  not  the  work  of 
the  Senate  and  most  certainly  not  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  Senate. 

The  District  government  submitted  its 
recommendations  to  the  House  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1969.  That  Is  about  as  early  in 
the  year  as  it  could  be  done.  It  passed 
the  House  on  August  11,  1969,  7  months 
later.  It  was  referred  to  the  Senate  on 


August  13.  We  commenced  hearings  on 
Augxist  14,  just  about  as  quickly  as  they 
could  be  begun  after  receiving  the  re- 
port— only  1  day  later.  It  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  3,  after  time  out 
for  3-week  summer  vacation. 

As  far  as  expedition  of  the  tax  au-^ 
thorizatlon  bill  Is  concerned,  the  reconi 
of  the  Senate  is  commendable. 

My  second  point  Is  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  done  unwittingly,  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  the  District  of  Columbia  rec- 
ommends these  budget  cuts.  That  is  very 
important.  Let  us  set  that  straight.  I 
wish  to  read  from  the  letter  of  Assistant 
Mayor  Fletcher,  which  was  also  signed 
by  Mayor  Washington.  The  letter  is  dated 
November  20,  1969,  and  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Commissioner  strongly  favon  enact- 
ment of  the  salary  propoe&ls  for  policemen, 
firemen,  teachers,  and  school  offlcer*.  so  long 
as  the  Congress  also  authorises  the  revenue 
to  finance  the  costs  of  those  proposals  In  the 
CoDunlssioner's  view.  It  would  be  iznpradent 
and  not  responsible  fiscal  policy  to  enact 
the  one  without  the  other. 

Now,  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the 
language,  "so  l<Mig  as  the  Congress  also 
authorizes  the  revenue  to  finance  the 
costs  of  those  proposals." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  finish  my  thought.  What  happened 
is  that  the  District  government  was 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  me,  "What  would  happen,  Mr. 
Mayor,  and  what  would  you  do  If  we 
foisted  this  reserve  on  you?  Where  would 
you  make  these  cuts  if  we  foisted  this 
upon  you?" 

He  said: 

I  do  not  want  It  that  way  because  I  be- 
lieve these  salaries  should  be  taken  care  of 
by  additional  revenue,  but  If  it  U  thrust 
upon  me  I  would  be  forced  to  make  the  cuts 
as  follows. 

That  Is  the  origin  of  the  cuts  enu- 
merated in  my  amendment,  some  of 
which  I  have  referred  to  earlier. 

I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisccmsln. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prertdent,  I 
think  what  the  Senator  said  about  the 
delay  in  the  Revenue  Act  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. The  District  asked  for  the  money 
early  in  January;  the  House  passed  it  in 
August. 

Does  the  Senator  really  think  if  we 
have  no  reserve  in  this  bill  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  and  the  House  are  go- 
ing to  act  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  pass 
any  revenue  act?  Is  this  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  expectation? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  might  surprise  the 
Senator,  but  I  do.  In  the  first  place,  the 
House  has  never  taken  any  position  with 
respect  to  setting  up  the  kind  of  reserve 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  envisions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Conmiit- 
tee.  They,  not  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, act  on  the  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  right,  but  as 
the  Senator  will  acknowledge  there  is 
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some  Interplay,  some  back  and  forth 
relations  between  these  two  committees. 

I  am  not  going  to  quote  bookmaker 
odds  on  whether  it  is  a  2-to-l  shot  or  a 
3-to-l  shot,  or  what  have  you,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  get  the  additional  revenue. 
But  I  will  quote  these  odds  to  the  Sen- 
ator: If  this  reserve  is  set  up,  then  the 
odds  are  100  million  to  1  our  getting  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  pay  for  increased 
salaries  for  teachers,  policemen,  and  fire- 
men. You  will  have  obliterated  any 
chance  we  have.  Prom  an  odds-making 
point  of  view,  the  merits  of  the  case  are 
abundantly  on  our  side. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Indications  are  clear 
that  public  assistance  payments,  welfare 
payments,  are  $3  million  over  the  budget 
estimate.  If  this  situation  continues,  we 
will  run  out  of  funds  for  these  payments 
in  March  or  April.  How  would  the  Sena- 
tor meet  this  situation?  Would  he  await 
the  enactment  of  the  revenue  bill? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  imderstand  there  is 
an  additional  $2.4  milhon  set  up  in  the 
revenue  reserve  which  would  cover  the 
items  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
which  are  imtouched  and  unaffected  by 
the  $8.7  million  amendment  which  I  In- 
troduced. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  only  leave  $1.5  mil- 
lion. This  is  limning  at  a  deficit  of  $3 
million  so  that  It  would  not  be  sufQclent 
to  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  wish  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Iimibia  Appropriations  Committee,  page 
3: 

In  order  to  create  a  portion  of  these  un- 
obligated reserves,  program  reductions  total- 
ing $2.4  million  and  acrose  the  board  reduc- 
tions In  1970  base  programs  totaling  $8.7  mil- 
lion have  been  necessary. 

I  was  referring  to  the  $2.4  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  I  wish  to  go  a  little  further. 

The  legislative  committee  proposed  a 
bill  to  awjcomplish  court  reorgaiilzatlon, 
which  the  Senate  passed,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  before  the  House.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law  in  January  or  February,  how 
would  the  Senator  propose  to  finance 
it?  Would  he  have  to  await  enactment 
of  the  revenue  bill? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Ml'.  President,  in  the 
first  place,  the  bill  has  not  been  enact- 
ed: and,  in  the  second  place.  If  smd 
when  It  is  enacted,  it  would  not  be  ef- 
fective until  6  months  after  it  had  been 
signed  by  the  President.  It  would  not  be 
effective,  in  all  likelihood,  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
court  reorganization  here  before  me.  I  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  page  315,  section  602  of 
the  bill  wherein  he  will  note  that  it  does 
not  become  effective  until  180  days,  that 
is  6  months,  after  It  Is  signed  by  the 
President.  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  substantial  money  would  be 
needed  In  that  area.  In  eulditlon,  there 
may  well  be  need  for  medical  services 
and  overtime  for  police.  How  should  that 
be  met?  Wait  for  a  new  revenue  bill? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  do  not  know  about 
police  overtime  problems  or  how  much 


that  would  involve.  I  do  know  that  we 
have  already  cut  the  budget  $29  million 
below  the  House,  so  I  presume  those  cuts 
took  Into  account  the  need  for  adequate 
money  to  take  care  of  any  overtime  sit- 
uations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  providing  for  the 
reserve. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  respond  to 
that  by  saying  that  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  the  reason  the  Senator  has  provided 
for  the  reserve  is  to  set  aside  $8.7  mil- 
lion to  pay  for  salary  increases  for  po- 
lice, firemen,  teachers,  and  rther  non- 
professional teaching  personnel. 

Now,  do  I  understand  correctly  that 
the  reserve  is  not  for  them  but  now  will 
be  used  for  police  overtime  and  unex- 
pected increments  on  welfare  cases  and 
a  whole  assortment  of  other  things  that 
the  Senator  now  has  in  mind  as  a  differ- 
ent reserve  from  what  we  were  talking 
about  originally? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  A  big  part  of  the 
reserve  is  the  salary  increases — $10  V2 
million  in  reserve  which  would  allow  for 
calling  up  within  that  reserve  priorities 
desired  by  the  District  government. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Of  that  $10.5  million, 
$8.7  million  is  directly  attributable  to 
police,  firemen,  and  teachers,  which  is 
left  untouched.  The  remainder  of  that 
$10.5  million  in  reserve  would  be  for  such 
other  imforeseen  contingencies  that  in 
due  time  will  develop. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>   want  me  to 
yield  to  him? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yielding  to  me.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  so  perhaps  I 
should  not  get  involved  in  this  colloquy. 
But  I  believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  us 
to  do  more  than  Is  being  done  to  help 
the  residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  consistent,  if  we  are 
going  to  set  up  this  type  of  reserve  as 
good  business  practice,  then  there  are 
other  areas  in  Government  where  we 
should  also  establish  similar  reserves.  I 
have  not  been  In  the  Senate  as  long  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin   (Mr. 
PROXMIRE),  but  we  are  continually  pass- 
ing special  legislation  and  making  ap- 
propriations, while  the  other  committees 
of  Congress  are  deliberating  on  measures 
to  provide  revenue  for  services.  For  us  to 
establish  this  method  of  operating  for 
the  District  of  Colmnbia,  where  we  are 
anticipating   many   possible   extra   ex- 
penses,  even   before   the  legislation  is 
passed,  is  the  first  time  this  has  ever 
been  done,  to  my  knowledge,  since  I  came 
here. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  difference. 
Mr.  BAYH.  One  other  observation.  I 
deplore  the  somewhat  slow  pace  of  pass- 
ing some  of  the  appropriations  bills  and 
revenue  bills. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  the  trouble. 

We  wait  and  wait  for  a  revenue  act. 

There  is  delay,  delay,  and  more  delay. 

Mr.   BAYH.  Let   me   continue   on   a 

moment. 

When  Congress  has  been  presented 
with  a  "crunch"  when  the  disabled,  the 


unemployed,  those  on  welfare,  or  indeed 
policemen,  teachers,  and  firemen  are  out 
of  money,  or  when  the  legislative  branch 
Itself  needs  funding,  it  has  passed  in  a 
matter  of  hours  such  contingency  fimds 
as  reasonably  could  be  expected;  and 
that  is  what  would  no  doubt  happen  In 
this  instance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  difference. 
The  difference  is  that  this  is  one  appro- 
priation bill  and  the  only  appropriation 
bill  on  which  there  is  a  street  limit.  The 
limit  is  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able under  two  things :  Federal  payments, 
and  the  Revenue  Act.  We  know  what  the 
limits  are  and  what  can  be  spent  and  no 
more  can  be  spent  than  that.  This  is  a 
different  appropriation  from  those  of 
other  departments  and  agencies.  They 
do  not  have  a  strict  limit  on  them,  but 
we  have  it  here. 

When  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council 
recommends  a  salary  increase,  which  the 
Senator  has  iaid  everyone  In  the  Senate 
virtually  agrees  must  be  provided,  we 
should  proviae  the  funds,  so  that  it  is  Ir- 
responsible for  us  not  to  provide  the 
funds  when  we  all  are  virtually  certain— 
at  least  I  am,  although  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  disagrees — that  there  will  not 
be  a  revenue  bill  enacted.  My  experience 
is  that  there  will  not  be.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  virtually  certain  that  there 
will  not  be.  under  these  circumstances,  a 
responsible  way  to  handle  it  Is  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  salary  Increase  which 
they  have  requested  in  a  reserve.  Either 
we  wUl  not  give  them  the  salary  increase 
or  we  will  vote  it  the  other  way. 

I  wish  we  had  a  more  generous  bill. 
I  was  for  an  increase  in  the  tax  on  cigar- 
ettes, as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was,  and  for  Increasing  ottier 
taxes,  but  that  was  not  done.  That  was  a 
decision  made  by  Congress.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  have  to  act,  and  un- 
fortunately the  needs  of  the  budget  are 
strictly  limited.  Tlius,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  way  to  do  It. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  but  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  Congress  will  pass  a  reve- 
nue bill  and  will  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations when  Its  feet  are  put  to  the 
fire,  as  In  other  supplemental  matters.  I 
see  no  reason  to  regard  this  appropria- 
tion any  differently  than  we  have  treated 
others. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  took  until  October 
of  1969  for  Congress  to  come  up  with  a 
revenue  bill.  We  waited  and  waited  and 
waited.  I  thought  the  Senate  District 
Committee  did  an  outstanding  job  on  re- 
sponding so  quickly  when  the  revenue 
bill  cleared  the  House.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  acted  within 
24  hours  after  the  House  subcommittee 
had  acted.  On  this  bill  we  set  a  new 
record  for  prompt  action.  Now  we  are 
beUig  asked  once  more,  really,  to  condi- 
tion our  action  on  the  prospects,  which  I 
think  are  not  hopeful,  that  the  House 
District  Committee  will  pass  another 
revenue  act. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  me  make  one 

brief  observation  and  then  I'wUl  have 

said  all  I  care  to  say  or,  indeed,  can  say 

on  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  set  the  Record  straight  as  to 
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where  the  District  will  get  this  additional 
revenue  if  Congress  authorizes  it.  It  fcs 
not  requesting  a  Federal  handout.  It  Is 
not  requesting  a  Federal  subsidy.  It  is 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  that  83  percent 
of  District's  general  fund  expenditures 
are  financed  through  local  taxes.  The 
local  people  pay  it  out  of  their  pockets, 
whether  through  a  property  tax,  or  a  tax 
that  the  Senate  imposes  on  nonprescrip- 
tion drugs,  or  groceries,  or  all  the  other 
"lovely"  taxes  we  have  so  eagerly  im- 
posed upon  them  recently.  That  83  per- 
cent comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  res- 
idents of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Only  17  percent  of  the  District  general 
fund  comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  pay  increases  are 
concerned,  it  is  requested  by  the  District 
government  that  they  be  given  some  help 
only  for  the  first  partial  year,  and  in  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  the  full  weight 
and  burden  of  the  additional  salary  in- 
creases would  be  borne  by  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  through  an 
increase  In  Income  taxes. 

All  they  are  asking  us  to  do  is  to  give 
them  the  authority  to  tax  their  citizens. 
That  is  a  pretty  "gutty"  request  they  are 
making.  They  want  authority  to  tax  their 
own  citizens.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
deny  them  that.  I  think,  in  good  con- 
science, that  Congress  will  grant  them 
that  authority,  in  due  course.  For  that 
reason,  I  believe  the  reserve  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
iHRE)  is  unnecessary,  unneeded,  and  im- 
warranted. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clei*  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
HAN),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt),  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoLoveATER)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  46, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


(No.  220  Leg.l 

YEAS— 46 

Baker 

Oriffln 

MusUe 

Bayh 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bellmen 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Pell 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cook 

Long 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Stevens 

Pong 

McOovem 

WUllaniR  N.J. 

OoodeU 

Uetcall 

Yoimg,  Ohio 

Gore 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Moss 

NAYS— 43 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Allen 

FvUbrlght 

Proxmlre 

Allott 

Gumey 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hansen 

RusseU 

Bible 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holllngs 

Smith,  111. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dole 

McCleUan 

WllUams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Tarborough 

Eastland 

Mmer 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Ervln 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Harris 

Pastore 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agieed  to. 

AMENDMXNT   NO.    41S 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  418,  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  tn  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  • 

Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  (No.  418)  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "$100,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,500,000". 

On  page  3,  Une  4,  strike  out  "$39,201,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$39,701,000". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  Immediately  before  the 
period.  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  $500,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation BhaU  be  available  for  municipal 
services  at  the  local  level,  through  Nelgh- 
borhood  Service  Centers". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
be  brief.  My  amendment  would  increase 
the  appropriations  by  $500,000,  which  is 
half  of  the  amount  originally  requested 
in  the  budget,  to  provide 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  his  amendment  is  ^ot  In  order.  It 
strikes  out  the  same  Items  that  were  just 
voted  (HI.  It  Is  a  duplicitous  amendment. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  witlihold  that,  so  that  I  can 
discuss  another  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  a^  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  temporarily 
withdraw  my  amendment,  without  l^rej- 
udice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \Wthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  404,  406.  AND  40« 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendments  Nos.  404,  405,  and  406. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that 
the  three  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  offers  amend- 
ment No.  404,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  Une  15,  strike  out  "119,»43,700" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$119,608,200". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  405  is  not  in  order  since  it 
amends  figures  already  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  amendment  No.  405 
be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  amendment  No. 
406. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  offers  amend- 
ment No.  406,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  Une  15,  strike  out  "$119,943.- 
700,"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$122,795,- 
800.". 

On  page  10.  Une  18,  strike  out  "Provtdei." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  $5,250,000  of  thU  appropria- 
tion sbaU  be  available  for  capital  outlay 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections:    Provided   fvither,". 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  op 
these  amendments  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Tydihcs,  who  is  unavoidably  absent 
today. 

Amendment  No.  406  would  restore  all 
of  the  money  for  the  correctional  facili- 
ties in  the  President's  crime  program 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  restores 
funds  for  the  planning  of  a  new  District 
of  Columbia  jail,  the  building  of  three 
additional  security  units  at  Lorton,  and 
the  modernization  and  securing  of  the 
women's  detention  center. 

Amendment  No.  404  relates  to  amend- 
ment 406  in  that  this  strikes  out  $335.- 
500  which  had  been  inserted  in  the 
House  bill  for  the  planning  of  a  new 
District  government  administration 
building,  it  being  the  position  of  Mayor 
Washington,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  and  I  concur, 
that  the  need  for  new  penal  facihties 
is  more  important  and  has  higher  pri- 
ority than  a  District  administration 
building. 

Mr.  lyfATHlAS.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  SPONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarlcs  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  thinlc  the  amendment  is  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  the  program  in  which  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  interested  In  an 
effort  to  try  to  find  some  way  to  mitigate 
the  terrible  burden  of  crime  and  the  cost 
of  crime  to  every  resident  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

The  penal  institutions  EUid  the  penal 
programs  constitute  a  part  of  the  entire 
spectrum  of  law  enforcement.  And  unless 
we  have  the  ability  to  improve  the  penal 
program  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 
are  not  going  to  improve  the  total  spec- 
trum of  law  enforcement. 

I  very  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate 
approve  the  amendments. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  would  say  that  insofar  as  the 
jail  project  and  the  facilities  at  Lorton 
are  concerned,  they  are  all  a  part  of  the 
President's  crime  program  and  have 
within  the  last  2  days  been  specifically 
endorsed  by  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  discuss  this  with  the 
Senator  trom  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Typings), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  They  have  made  a  very  strong 
case  for  it. 

They  are  all  items  in  the  area  of  public 
safety.  They  do  affect  the  President's 
crime  package. 

I  have  discussed  it  before.  Tliey  are 
capital  outlay  items  in  the  amendment 
as  amended. 

Though  the  committee  felt  we  ought  to 
restrict  omselves  on  ccuistruction  at  the 
present  time  because  of  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion and  the  desire  of  President  Nixon 
to  do  so,  imder  the  necessity  of  putting 
more  resoiu'ces  Into  the  area  of  public 
safety,  I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  discussed  it  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pzarson),  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Amendments  Nos. 
404  and  406. 

The  amendmuits  were  agreed  to 

AMENDMENT    NO.    418 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  moment 
s«o  I  called  up  amendment  No.  418, 
which  was  ruled  out  of  order  because  it 
dealt  with  a  previous  line. 

li^  only  alternative  Is  to  ask  luiani- 
mous  consent,  which  I  intend  to  do  In  a 
moment,  which  would  permit  any  Sena- 
tor to  object  and  exercise  his  right. 

I  have  previously  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  subcommittee.  They  agree  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference. 

The  amendment  provides  $500,000  to 
implement  recommendations  made  re- 
cently in  San  Diego  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities. 

This  would  establish  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  an  innovative  creation  known 
as  Neighborhood  Multi-Service  Center. 

I  read  from  the  policy  adopted  at  the 
conference  in  San  Diego.  On  section  203.1, 
It  says  that  these  centers  will  perform 
wherever  possible  the  everyday  functions 


of  the  city  government  through  the 
neighborhood  centers  and  other  centers 
In  the  commimlty  to  help  contribute  to 
greater  citizen  Involvement  and  con- 
fidence in  the  government. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  four  good  reasons 
for  this  type  of  government  center. 

It  would  strengthen  the  delivery  of  gov- 
ernment services  and  do  a  better  job 
providing  services. 

It  would  provide  better  coordination 
and  less  duplication.  I  am  advised  by 
those  who  Icnow  that  there  are  as  many 
as  10  different  departments  providing 
government  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Some  duplication  in  overlap- 
ping exist,  and  indeed,  because  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge,  some  citizens  are 
(HnitteJ  altogether. 

It  would  make  the  services  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public  so  that  those  who 
are  ill  or  disabled,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  luiinformed,  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  get  the  services. 

Most  important,  in  this  day  of  increas- 
ing pensions  in  our  cities,  it  creates  a  bet- 
ter sense  of  citizen  involvement  so  that 
the  local  citizens  feel  they  are  a  direct 
part  of  their  government. 

With  that  explanation,  and  with  the 
hope  that  no  one  will  object,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  amendment  No.  418 
be  considered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  discuss  the  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
ranking  member  on  the  committee. 

We  agree  that  it  is  a  meritorious 
amendment.  It  involves  $500,000,  which  is 
a  modest  simi.  We  think  it  is  a  very  good 
cause. 

I  would  be  happy  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  still  not  in  order;  it 
amends  items  already  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  impossible.  It  has  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  mis- 
understood. I  thought  the  amendment 
had  been  c/lrrected. 

MrlM^SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest tlmAosence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  chairman,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  to  page  53  and  page  54  of 
the  Senate  report,  imder  "Simimary  of 
Capital  Outlay,  by  Project."  I  direct  his 
attention  to  "Public  schools"  under 
"Public  building  construction."  I  note 
that  on  these  pages  in  the  report,  perhaps 
30  or  35  schools  in  the  District  are  named. 
After  the  naming  of  the  final  school,  the 
West  Elementary  School  addition,  there 
is  a  total  for  public  schools.  The  budget 
estimate  is  some  $55  million.  The  House 
bill  provided  some  $43  million,  and  some 


$28    million    is    recommended    to    the 
Senate. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF   1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  11  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  imfinished 
bissiness,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
13270), .the  Tax  Reform  Act  fo  1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  continue  consideration 
of  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  some 
$28  million  is  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  one-half  of  the  estimated 
fimds  necessary  for  the  building,  reno- 
vation, and  reconstruction  of  the  District 
schools. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  in  the  last 
year  to  visit  six  of  these  schools  (Hi  my 
own,  and  to  speak  to  some  of  the  classes 
and  some  of  the  assemblies.  I — as  well 
as  any  members  ot  the  committee  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  visit  the  schools- 
realize  the  extraordinarily  dilapidated 
conditions  of  schools  attended  by  many 
of  the  young  people  who  live  in  the 
District. 

I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  could 
review  this  matter  with  us,  at  least  to 
the  extent  possible.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  give  him  additional  notice  on 
this  question.  As  I  understand,  the  hear- 
ings just  came  to  the  floor  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  could 
review  the  overall  budget  item  and  give 
us  some  general  observations  on  this  very 
dramatic  reduction  in  the  outlay,  and 
then  perhaps  review,  to  some  extent,  why 
these  significant  cuts  were  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  were  two 
principal  reasons  for  the  reduction. 

One  reason  is  that  we  felt  that  it  was 
proper  for  the  Nation's  Capital,  of  all 
the  cities  in  the  country,  to  respond  to 
the  President's  request  for  a  delay,  a 
stretchout,  in  construction  projects  by 
States  and  localities,  especially  when 
Federal  money  was  involved. 

As  the  Senator  is  aware,  the  President 
has  made  this  request,  and  we  felt  that, 
to  the  extent  that  we  could  do  it  in 
the  District,  we  should  do  it. 

The  second  reason  is  that  it  was  late 
in  the  year.  It  seemed  to  us  unlikely, 
with  only  6  months  left,  that  the  same 
amount  of  funding  could  be  used  appro- 
priately if  we  funded  in  full  funds  that 
would  be  available  for  only  6  months 
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Taking  these  two  considerations  into 
account,  we  then  asked  the  District  it- 
self to  make  its  own  recommendations 
as  to  where  the  stretchouts  and  the  post- 
ponements should  be,  where  was  the 
greatest  need,  and  so  forth.  We  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Disti'ict 
government,  the  responsible  officials,  to 
the  letter.  These  are  their  recommenda- 
tions. These  are  not  arbitrarily  made. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  it  is  proper 
for  Congress  to  react  constructively  to 
the  President's  request  that  we  postpone 
those  construction  projects  that  can  be 
properly  postponed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  fact  exceedingly 
distressing  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to 
all  of  us,  is  that  if  we  look  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification 
Tests,  which  are  given  to  people  in  all 
pai'ts  of  our  country,  we  find,  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  have  graduated  from 
the  District  schools  or  those  who,  per- 
haps, have  not  graduated  but  are  still 
taking  these  tests,  that  in  excess  of  60 
percent  do  not  pass  this  examination. 

I  am  sure  that  many  different  kinds 
of  factors  and  considerations  enter  into 
those  results,  other  tlian  the  facilities 
themselves.  But  I  certainly  think  that 
when  we  are  taking  into  consideration 
the  Pi-esident's  request  for  austerity  and 
for  budgetai-y  ceilings,  and  when  we,  in 
Congress,  have  attempted,  under  title  I 
and  the  other  education  bills,  to  recog- 
nize the  concept  of  compensatoiy  edu- 
cation, we  ought  to  be  willing  to  be  more 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  schools  in 
the  District,  rather  than  cutting  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  good  point.  I  direct  hiSj^tten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  we  have^nded 
the  teaching  aspect  of  education  very 
fully.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  pro- 
vide an  average  of  $1,094  per  pupil,  which 
is  30  percent  higher  than  other  compara- 
ble cities,  23  percent  higher  than  the  next 
most  generous  city  with  respect  to  its 
teachers.  We  provide  far  *more  profes- 
sionals including  teachers  per  pupil  than 
any  other  city  in  the  countiy.  I  think 
we  are  devoting  a  substantial  amount  of 
resources  to  education  in  the  District. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  it  could  be  more.  But  I 
think  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  say 
that  the  committee  has  not  been  ex- 
tremely generous  in  this  area  over  the 
years  and  in  this  year,  also.  In  the  area 
of  construction,  we  are  providing  $28 
million.  It  is  less  than  the  House.  It  is 
less  than  we  would  like  it  to  be.  But  in  a 
period  of  inflation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  responsible  position  to  take. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  the  estimates 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  the  per-pupil  expenditmes  in- 
dicated on  page  34,  and  the  statement 
the  chairman  gives  on  page  33.  But  this 
really  does  not  tell  the  story. 

In  many  ways  we  have  seen  that  when 
a  child  goes  to  school  hungry  in  the 
morning,  no  matter  how  many  teachers 
there  are  to  teach  him,  he  is  going  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  learning. 
No  matter  how  many  teachers  there  are 
per  pupil,  if  the  classroom  is  noisy,  if  it  is 


a  classroom  in  which  tire  pipes  rattle,  he 
is  going  to  have  even  more  difficulty  in 
learning. 

For  instance, 
the  number  of 
common  room 
ties  for  limch. 


e  Anacostia  school, 
ts  necessary  in  their 
pVovide  not  just  facili- 
iji^for  rotation  of  those 
students  who  bring  their  own  sandwiches, 
we  see  the  kinds  of  interruptions  which 
work  adversely  to  the  learning  process. 

I  tliink  all  the  educators  we  have  had 
a  cliance  to  listen  to  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  pointed  out  veiT  plainly 
the  relationship  between  the  facilities, 
the  curriculum,  the  adequacy  of  books, 
and  also  the  physical  facilities.  I  think 
we  delude  Members  of  this  body  in  sug- 
gesting that  only  with  the  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure and  the  professional  staff  per 
thousand  pupils  can  we  feel  we  are  really 
meeting  the  demands  which  exist  in  the 
schools  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  This  is 
true  particularly  when  we  have  seen  that 
there  really  is  a  growing  need  in  the 
Capital's  schools,  if  we  take  any  kind  of 
testing,  such  as  the  armed  semces  test. 
Of  course,  that  it  is  not  the  most  scien- 
tifically devised  test  or  the  most  perfect 
test,  but  it  does  provide  some  kind  of 
medium  for  testing  the  yomig  people  in 
the  Icinds  of  education  they  are  receiving. 
I  think,  as  well,  that  educators  them- 
selves talk  about  the  atmosphere  and  the 
climate  within  the  home,  Uie  interest  in 
studying,  and  study  habits.  When  we 
come  to  Congress  ahd  to  the  Senate  and 
talk  about  the  needs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  fact  which  distresses  me  is 
tlie  fact  that  we  have  not  had  much 
higher  consideration  given  to  this  matter 
than  we  have  to  the  matter  of  construc- 
tion. I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
kinds  of  recommendations  made,  even 
with  the  fiscal  position  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  unfor- 
tunate to  apply  those  fiscal  standards  to 
the  opportimity  for  young  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  study  and  learn 
in  an  atmosphere  and  in  classrooms 
which  are  now  not  really  conducive  to 
learning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  think  this  colloquy 
has  been  extremely  helpful.  It  highlights 
a  great  need  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  true.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  did  not  fully  fund  the 
consti-uction;  we  are  substantially  below 
the  House.  I  do  not  think  the  Nation 
could  make  a  better  investment  than 
education.  We  should  make  a  better  in- 
vestment than  we  have  in  the  past.  If 
I  am  chairman  of  the  committee  next 
year,  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  respond 
to  the  very  eloquent,  moving,  and  proper 
observations  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  this  area. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  go  into  one  additional  area — the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Hospital.  I  think  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  demands 
that  exist  upon  the  urban  hospitals  in 
our  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  is  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  there  is  consideration  with- 
in that  committee,  with  respect  to  alter- 
ing or  changing  the  formula,  because 
there  is  a  recognition  that  we  are  really 


not  meeting  our  responsibilities  in  the 
urban  liospital  field. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  committee  not  only  funded  the 
original  estimate,  but  we  went  beyond 
that  and  above  the  House  and  provided 
more  funds  than  the  House  provided  be- 
cause we  fully  funded  the  final  request. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  the  Senator 
is  properly  interested  and  the  committee 
was  also. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  going  higher.  Di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  to  page  55,  we  see 
the  estimate  was  $3  million.  Although 
there  was  nothing  in  the  House  bill  for  it. 
the  Senate  included  $1,118  million  and 
that  is  higher  than  the  House  bill.  But 
it  is  considered  lielow  the  estimate. 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  we  have  a 
number  of  teaching  colleges,  teaching 
universities,  and  medical  schools  in  this 
area.  We  know  there  is  some  effort,  al- 
though I  am  not  satisfied  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient effort,  to  try  to  coordinate  the  kinds 
of  medical  services  among  the  teaching 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital. 

We  know  certain  teaching  opportu- 
nities are  available  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia General  Hospital.  But  in  provid- 
ing the  real  kind  of  quality  there,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  the  kind  of  coordi- 
nation, communication,  and  interrela- 
tionship which  should  exist. 

However,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  want  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  although  the  Senate  placed  in  the 
bill  in  excess  of  $1  million  of  the  $3  mil- 
Uon  estimated,  the  $3  milUon  estimate 
was  a  very  hard  figure. 

I  have  had  an  opportimity  to  visit 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital myself,  and  to  see  the  enormously 
crowded  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
waiting  room,  and  the  new  X-ray  areas, 
and  in  many  of  the  outpatient  areas.  It 
is  an  area  of  great  need. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  in  a  new 
budget  the  committee  would  be  as  sym- 
pathetic as  {possible  in  its  consideration 
of  this  problem. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed 
to  offer  an  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. For  that  purpose,  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong) 
be  allowed  to  make  a  unanivious-consent 
request  because  that  is  the  amendment 
to  be  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  directs  its  statement  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
404,  previously  agreed  to,  be  reconsidered 
and  disagreed  to;  that  amendment  No. 
406  be  reconsidered,  modified,  and  agreed 
to  as  modified,  and  that  the  clerk  report 
the  modification. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  the  proposal  being  agreed  to,  It  would 
be  desirable  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  let  us  know  what  we  are  voting  on. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  we  are  dealing  with 
two  different  lines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  will  state  the  first 
portion  of  his  request. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
404,  previously  agreed  to,  be  reconsidered 
and  disagreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
reconsidered  and  rejected. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
406  be  reconsidered,  modified,  and  agreed 
to  as  modified. 

I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  is  done  to  combine  the  two 
amendments  so  that  they  are  not  in  con- 
flict with  each  other  as  far  as  the  mathe- 
matics are  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  make  it  possible 
to  provide  funds  for  the  community  cen- 
ters which  was  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPONG.  No.  That  is  not  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  was  correct  in' 
stating  that  what  he  seeks  to  do  is  not 
related  to  what  I  have  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  requires  unanimous 
consent  that  amendment  406  be  reconsid- 
ered and  that  it  be  modified — and  that 
it  be  reconsidered  on  that  basis — be 
adopted  as  modified.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  we  could  get 
an  explanation  of  what  the  modification 
is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  yes,  I 
do  not  object  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  modification  is,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10.  line  18.  strike  out  "Provided," 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  $5,250,000  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  capital  outlay  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Cor- 
rections: Provided  further,". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield?  Does  this  mean  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  community  centers 
he  has  provided  are 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  make  one  motion 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator — if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me.  I  should  like  to  move 
that — have  unanimous  consent  that — 
amendment  No.  418  be  accepted,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  line  to  which  amend- 
ment No.  418  addiesses  itself  has  been 
amended  previously.  This  is  the  request 
made  by -the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
only  he  used  different  verbiage.  I  think 
this  one  will  deal  with  the  problem  of 
adding  $500,000,  as  the  Senator  discussed 
earher,  for  municipal  services  at  the  lo- 
cal level  through  neighborhood  services 
centers. 

The  two  amendments  are  not  related. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Has  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  on  amendments  Nos.  404 
and  406  been  acted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  404  has  been  acted  upon.  Now 
the  Senator  fror-  Virginia  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  amendment  No.  406 
be  reconsidered — that  it  be  modified  and 
agreed  to  as  modified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  objecting,  but  I  certainly  would  like 
to  know  what  the  modification  is. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Florida 
what  the  modification  is.  It  takes  $335,- 
500  out  of  the  total  figure.  What  the  two 
amendments  sought  to  do  was  to  put 
money  in  the  appropriations  bill  to  take 
care  of  the  crime  package  insofar  as  a 
new  District  jail  and  improvements  at 
Lorton  were  concerned,  and  take  out  of 
the  appropriations  bill  the  money  for  a 
new  administration  building  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  recon- 
sidered and  as  modified  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  amendment  No.  418 
be  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  amendment  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Let  us  read  it 
all. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "$108,706,000" 
and  insert  -$100,206,000". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "$39,971,000" 
and  insert  "$40,471,000". 

On  page  4.  line  2,  immediately  before  the 
period,  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  $500,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  municipal 
services  at  the  local  level,  through  Neigh- 
borhood Service  Centers". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  offering  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so*ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee not  only  for  his  work  on  the  whole 
bill  but  also  for  his  clear  explanation 
this  morning  of  some  of  the  possible 
economies  which  he  sees  as  proper  and 
necessary  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  with  which  I  agree. 

He  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  frills 
that  could  and  should  be  eliminated  over 
the  whole  structure  of  government  where 
we  can  tiT  to  find  places  for  economy. 
L  want  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  know  that  although  I  have 
been  one  who  has  urged  him  on  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  approve  larger 
amounts  than  he  has,  I  am  basically  in 


accord  with  his  desiie  to  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  invested 
in  the  government  of  the  Dlstilct  of 
Columbia. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  has  raised  the  question  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  his  support  of  the 
requests  that  were  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  for  a  total  of 
$3.2  million  in  additional  funds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital 
which  wUl  permit  the  addition  of  254 
people  in  new  positions. 

The  committee  report  states  on  page  39 
that  no  overall  reduction  is  to  be  made 
in  the  1970  base  program  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  extremely  fair  with  the 
District  in  this  matter  and,  as  the  report 
notes,  the  figures  which  have  beeen  rec- 
ommended here  are  those  which  I  under- 
stand, to  the  penny,  are  those  requested 
of  the  District. 

What  I  should  like  to  say  at  this  point 
is  that  I  hope  the  whole  community  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  not  just  the 
Commissioner  or  the  city  coimcil,  but 
the  whole  community,  will  raise  its  sights 
with  respect  to  what  is  needed  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  just  one  example,  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  Septem- 
ber 23  of  this  year,  in  which  it  withheld 
approval  of  eight  of  13  of  the  laboratories 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital. Only  five  were  approved  as  meet- 
ing minimal  standards  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  This  is  the  kind  of  situ- 
ation that  cannot  be  tolerated  in  any 
hospital,  certainly  not  one  In  which  the 
Congress  has  direct  responsibility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 

EDtrCATION,  AND  WELFAKS, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  23, 1969. 
Dr.  John  P.  Nasott, 

Medical  Director,  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  D«.  Nasotj:  Based  upon  our  on-site 
examination  of  your  laboratory  on  August 
29,  1969  and  a  review  of  your  application,  we 
are  recommending  the  Main  Laboratory,  Di- 
vision of  Pathology  be  approved  for  interstate 
licensure  only  In  the  following  categories: 

Syphilis  serology,  urinalysis,  hlstopathol- 
ogy,  nonsyphllis  serology,  and  immunohema- 
tology. 

We  cannot  recommend  approval  in  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

Bacteriology,  parasitology,  endocrinology, 
hematology,  mycology,  blood  and  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  chemistry,  toxicology,  and  ex- 
foliative cytology. 

Please  note  that  the  items  of  noncompli- 
ance indicated  on  the  enclosed  "Suggestions 
for  Laboratory  Improvement"  refer  to  specific 
Sections  of  the  Regulations.  Tou  should  read 
these  Suggestions,  and  the  Regulations,  care- 
fully to  determine  how  you  may  make  appro- 
priate corrections. 

Enclosed  is  your  license  covering  the  ap- 
proved categories.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  in  this  program  and  will  sched- 
ule your  laboratory  for  reinspectlon  on  or 
about  December  1, 1969. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  J.  Senckr,  M D., 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Director.  Na- 
tional Communicable  Disease  Center. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur with  some  of  the  complaints  which 
have  been  made  about  the  situation  at 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital where  we  fiAd  that  people  with  seri- 
ous health  problems  and  injuries  are  not 
treated  promptly./In  one  case  in  partic- 
ular, a  man  wltlua  broken  neck  had  to 
wait  45  minutes /to  be  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  hospital  to  the  other.  These 
ere  conditions  which  are  so  far  below 
the  adequate  liVel  that  they  must  not 
and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  in  expressing  my 
appreciation  to  the  committee  for  hav- 
ing gone  as  far  as  it  went  in  meeting  the 
requests  of  the  District  government,  let 
me  say  a  wOTd  beyond  these  walls  to  the 
residents  of  the  National  Capital,  who 
must  develop  a  sense  of  public  awareness 
and  conscience  so  that  the  area's  re- 
quests to  Congress  can  be  brought  up  to 
a  level  cMamensurate  with  need. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  He  has  served  so  well 
on  the  District  Committee  and  is  an  ex 
ofiBcio  member  of  the  subcommittee.  His 
interest- and  his  ability  in  this  area  have 
been  most  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  technical  amendments 
and  ask  that  they  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  aftn-  line  21,  Insert: 

"THZ  commission  on  revision  or  criminal 
laws  or  THE  district  or  colttmbia 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  Title 
X  of  the  Act  of  December  27,  1967  (81  Stat. 
742,  743),  establishing  The  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the  District 
of  Coltmibia,  $160,000  to  remain  available 
xmtil  expended." 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  "$620,000"  and 
Insert  "623,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Are  there  further  amendments?  If  not, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
vote  on  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  thehr  diligence 
with  regard  to  the  blU.  I  particularly 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  applaud  the  efforts  he 
has  made  to  inject  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency  hi  the  operation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  on 
yesterday,  when  the  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  a  new  Deputy  Mayor,  Mr. 


Watt,  was  being  considered,  both  Mayor 
Washington  and  Mr.  Watt  pledged 
themselves  ta  work  toward  a  survey  of 
the  District  government  In  Its  entirety, 
with  a  view  toward  seeking  every  way 
possible  to  make  the  District  government 
more  efficient  and  less  expensive. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Of  course,  we  have  had  much  talk 
in  the  past  about  the  need  for  further 
financial  aid  for  the  District,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  waste  in  every  sector  of  the 
operations  of  the  District  government. 
We  must  concentrate  on  more  corrective 
action  to  remove  that  waste. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  have  received  several  commu- 
nications from  responsible  civic  leaders 
from  the  Mount  Pleasant,  Columbia 
Heights,  and  Adams-Morgan  areas  In 
the  District,  expressing  their  concern 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment has  thus  far  failed  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  problems  of  language,  un- 
employment, and  other  problems  related 
to  Washington's  Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 

I  believe  It  is  time  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  does  something 
about  assisting  the  Spanish-speaking 
American  community.  They  could  do 
this  by  establishing  within  the  office  of 
the  Mayor  an  investigating  committee 
who  will:  first,  prepare  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  extent  of  poverty,  hun- 
ger, unemployment,  and  other  problems 
confronting  the  Spanish-speaking 
American;  and  second,  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Mayor  and  Congress 
as  to  how  to  alleviate  these  problems.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  city  gov- 
ernment imdertake  such  a  venture  Im- 
mediately. 

I  find  that  apparently  only  the  Metro- 
politsm  PoUce  Department  has  recently 
taken  steps  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
District's  Spanish-speaking  citizens  and 
their  families.  They  have  done  this  by 
assigning  several  policemen  to  a  Span- 
ish language  course.  Other  than  this 
isolated  instance,  apparently  no  other 
funds  are  being  used  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  aid  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens,  and  yet,  as  we  look  to 
Arlington  County,  we  find  that  an  of- 
fice has  been  specifically  established  to 
deal  with  the  problems  confronting  the 
Spanish-speaking  community.  No  com- 
parable office  has  been  established  for 
the  Spanish-speaking  citizens  In  the 
District  despite  the  fact  there  is  10 
times  the  number  of  Spanish-speaking 
people  living  in  the  District.  The  infor- 
mation I  have  is  that  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens  In  Arlington  are  living  im- 
der  better  conditions. 

The  Spanlsh-speaJklng  population  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  grown 
rapidly  since  the  1960  census.  Although 
there  are  no  accurate  numbers  on  the 
size  of  the  community.  It  Is  estimated 
there  are  upwards  of  50,000  to  70,000.  I 
am  confident  that  when  the  facts  related 
to  the  problems  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
conununlty  are  presented  to  the  Mayor 
and  to  the  Congress,  the  help  that 
Spanish-speaking  people  are  asking  for 
will  be  undertaken. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  at  this  time  call- 


ing up<Mi  the  District  government,  as  we 
consider  the  District  budget,  to  make  the 
necessary  funds  available  to  establish 
within  the  office  of  the  Mayor  a  annmlt- 
tee  to  Investigate  Immediately  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Spcmlsh-speaking 
citizens  of  this  city.  Once  the  problems 
have  been  investigated — and  it  Is  my 
hope  they  will  be  promptly — and  rec- 
ommendations are  presented  to  the 
Mayor  and  the  Congress,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment that  they  continue  the  special  office 
on  Spanish-speaking  affairs  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  and  In- 
sure that  the  various  programs  reach  the 
Spanish-speaking  residents  of  this  city. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations SubccMnmlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  Intend  to  ccoitlnue 
following  actions  of  the  city  government 
In  this  respect. 

I  am  taking  particular  interest  in  this, 
Mr.  President,  not  only  because  I  vrish  to 
Improve  conditions  for  the  Spanish 
speaking  here  In  Washlngrton,  D.C,  but 
because  I  think  this  will  help  us  focus 
national  attention  on  a  problem  which 
is  In  fact  nationwide.  The  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  of  this  Nation,  as  a 
group,  are  Uvlng  In  substandard  condi- 
tions. They  are  at  the  bott(»n  of  the 
totem  pole,  as  an  ethnic  group.  In  educa- 
tion, employment,  housing,  and  all  the 
other  segments  of  American  society.  And, 
yet,  we  have  been  unable  to  bring  the 
necessary  natic»i(d  attention  to  bear  on 
this  sltuatl(»i.  Perhaps  by  focusing  na- 
tional attention  on  conditions  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  In  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, we  can  have  the  necessary  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  disgraceful  conditions 
In  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation,  S.  740, 
which  hopefully  will  be  enacted  before 
we  adjourn  this  year  to  establish  a  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Opportimlties  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking.  This  committee  will 
be  the  spokesmen  for  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing to  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. However,  unless  we  are  able  to 
make  all  Americans  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Spanish  speaking 
of  this  country,  little  progress  may  be 
made  In  providing  equal  opportunities 
for  them. 

We  have  made  progress  In  many  areas 
of  the  coimtry.  In  New  Mexico,  for  exam- 
ple, we  enjoy  a  very  harmonious  tri- 
cultiu-al  society,  with  Spani^  Ameri- 
cans, American  Indians,  and  other  Amer- 
icans living  together  as  equals.  There 
Is  still  lack  of  opportunities  for  some,  but 
they  are  isolated  Instances  and  not  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  We  must  do  away  with 
all  vestiges  of  discrimination  and  lack 
of  opportunity  wherever  they  exist  and 
the  place  to  begin  Is  our  Natlcm's  Capi- 
tal. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  c<H>ies  of  correspondence  re- 
garding problems  confronting  the  Span- 
lish  speaJdng  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, including  my  letter  to  Mayor 
Walter  E.  Washington  of  November  6, 
1969,  on  which  I  am  still  awaiting  a  re- 
ply; my  letter  to  Gilbert  Hahn,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  of  December  9.  1969;  and, 
correspondence    with    enclosures    from 
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Mr.  George  Pntin,  Secretary  of  the 
Adams-Morgan  Federations,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVKMBKK  0,   1969. 

Hon.  Waltu  E.  Washingtok, 
MayoT^  Diatrict  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Mayor  Washington:  I  have  long 
wanted  to  dUcuas  with  you  personally  a 
matter  which  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
me,  uxd  which  I  feel  must  be  of  equal  con- 
cern to  you  as  well.  I  speak  of  the  plight  of 
the  estimated  50.000  to  70.000  Spanish- 
speaking  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

As  you  so  well  know,  the  Spanish-speaking 
residents  of  the  District  have  la  recent  years 
been  congregating  In  the  Mt.  Pleasant,  Co- 
luntbla  Heights,  aiid  Adams-Morgan  areas. 
Because  of  the  common  problems  and  com- 
mon cultural  ties,  this  congregation  has 
been  inevitable.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
problems  have  been  compounded. 

In  June  of  this  year,  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  plight  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  throughout  the 
country.  I  also  testified  in  support  of  my 
legislation,  S.  740,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Cabi- 
net Level  Committee  on  the  Opportunities 
for  Spanish-speaking  people,  I  felt  It  was 
essential  that  we  have  a  Federal  office,  of  a 
cabinet  level,  to  ensure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams were  reaching  the  Spanish-speaking 
people. 

While  It  would  seem  only  natural  that  all 
Americans  should  have  an  opportiuilty  to 
participate  In  our  Federal  programs — espe- 
cially those  designed  to  assist  the  under- 
privileged— it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Spanish- 
speaking  American  has  been  left  out  of  the 
mainstream.  Until  my  testimony,  the  Con- 
gress appeared  to  be  completely  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of 
this  country  ranked  at  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole  on  education,  employment,  hous- 
ing, poverty,  and  all  the  other  segments  of 
our  society.  Prom  what  I  have  seen  and  from 
what  I  have  been  told,  conditions  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  in  Washington,  DC,  are 
no  exception. 

I  wish  to  enlist  your  own  personal  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  In  improving  the  terri- 
ble conditions  which  exist  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict for  Spanlsb-«peaklng  residents,  with  the 
hope  that  by  improving  conditions  here  In. 
the  Nation's  capital,  we  can  point  to  our 
accomplishments  here  with  pride  and  use 
our  experiences  here  in  Improving  conditions 
throughout  our  Nation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  may  be  able  to  meet  on  this  matter  some 
time  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  it  in  more 
detail.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  appreciate 
being  suppUed  with  the  following  informa- 
tion in  order  that  I  may  be  better  able  to 
assess  the  problem  here  in  the  District.  Tour 
answers  to  the  following  questions  woifld  be 
most  helpful  and  appreciated. 

1.  What  Is  the  size  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing population  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 

2.  Are  most  of  these  Individuals  concen- 
trated within  one  specific  area,  and  if  ao, 
where? 

3.  Are  most  of  these  individuals  American 
citizens? 

4.  What  is  the  educational  attainment  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  American  In  the  Dis- 
trict as  opposed  to  the  Negro  and  other 
Americans? 

5.  What  Is  the  rate  of  unemployment  of 
the  Spanish-American  as  oppoaed  to  the 
above  groups? 

6.  What  percentage  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing realdents  in  the  District  live  In  substand- 
ard housing;  how  does  thla  compare  with 
other  groups  la  the  city? 

7.  Do  you  have  an  office  within  the  District 
Government,  or  any  individuals,  whose  ape- 


clflo  duties  are  to  assist  in  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  the  Spanish-speaking? 

Tour  response  to  the  above  questions 
would  be  most  helpfxil  to  me.  Assuring  you 
of  my  desire  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
you  on  this  and  all  other  problems  confront- 
ing the  District.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 
••  U.S.  Senator. 

Decembeb  9,  1969. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Habn,  Jr.,  > 

Chairman,  District  of  Columbia  City  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Hahn:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  November  6  letter  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  Mayor  Walter  Washington  ex- 
pressing my  concern  for  the  well  being  of 
Spanish-sp>eaklng  residents  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  raising  a  niunber  of  questions. 
I  am  presently  awaiting  a  re&ponse  from  the 
Mayor. 

I  have  noted  present  accounts  quoting  you 
as  announcing  "hearings  next  March  on  the 
problems  of  the  city's  Spanlsh-si>eaklng 
community.  I  commend  you  for  this  action 
and  anticipate  that  the  hearings  wlU  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  In  pinpointing  the  prob- 
lems of  this  particular  group  of  citizens.  J  am 
concerned,  however,  that  the  hearings  will 
not  be  held  until  next  March.  I  anticipate 
that  one  reason  I  have  not  received  a  reply 
from  Mayor  Washington  to  my  November  6 
letter  Is  because  the  Information  I  have  re- 
quested is  simply  not  available.  To  wait  un- 
til March  for  this  information  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  acceptable. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  I 
wish  to  assure  you  of  my  every  interest  on  be- 
half, and  cooperation  In,  seeking  to  Improve 
conditions  for  the  Spanlsh-spealdng  citizens 
of  the  District.  I  wish  to  be  of  all  possible 
aid  to  you  and  to  the  Mayor  In  attacking  the 
problems  of  these  citizens. 

In  order  to  provide  me  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  necessary  data  that  we 
need,  and  as  promptly  as  possible,  I  urge 
that  you  reschedule  your  proposed  March 
hearings  for  January.  This  will  assist  In  pro- 
viding those  of  us  In  Congress  Interested  In 
this  matter  the  additional  data  that  we  will 
need  in  order  to  assist  wherever  we  can,  and 
will  also  permit  the  City  Government  to 
move  expeditiously  with  your  present  re- 
sources and  authority  to  attack  the  particu- 
lar problems  which  your  hearings  will  reveal. 

Urging  your  every  cooperation,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

VJS.  Spnator. 

Adams-Morgan  Federation,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C,  December  8, 1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa,ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montota:  Growing  concern 
Is  being  expressed  over  the  problems  of  tbf . 
50,000  Spanish-speaking  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  shown  by  the  attach- 
ments which  Include: 

1.  An  "Open  Letter"  to  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington,  and  the  D.C.  City  Council,  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  Antonio  R.  Welty,  head 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  United  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  Adams-Morgan  area  at  15th 
and  Irving  Streets,  N.W. 

As  you  will  note,  Mrs.  Geneva  K.  Valen- 
tine, president  of  our  Adams-Morgan  Fed- 
eration, points  out  the  "Open  Letter"  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  luncheon  meeting  which  was  attended 
by  two  City  Councilmen,  Vice  Chairman 
Sterling  Tucker,  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Robinson. 
Jr. 

2.  A  proposal  to  teach  Spanish  to  ths 
Police. 

3.  Hearings  by  the  D.C.  City  Council  on 
the  problems  of  the  Spanlsb-speaklng  com- 
munity. / 


Rev.  Welty,  Jk  Carlos  Rosarlo — chairman  of 
"Tbs  Committee  for  the  Aid  and  Develop- 
ment of  Latin  Americans  In  the  Nation's 
C^tal"  ("CADOIANCA"),  feel  these  hear- 
ings should  be  held  early  In  January,  as 
shown  by  the  "Open  Letter"  attached.  We 
agree,  and  we  urge  you  to  support  holding 
the  bearings  in  January.  We  feel  this  is  an 
entirely  reasonable  request  by  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community.  We  urge  you  to  write 
at  once. 

May  we  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience,   and   please  send   us  copies  of 
any  correspondence  on  the  above  points. 
Respectfully  yours, 

George  Frain, 

Secretary. 
Adams-Morgan  Federation,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  December  6, 1969. 
Hon.  Walter  E.  Washington,  Mayor,  and  Hon. 
Gilbert    Hahn,   Jr.,   Chairman,   and  all 
Members,  D.C.  City  Council: 
We  note  in  the  Washington  Post  (D^c.  3. 
page  Co)    that  the  City  Council  will  hold 
hearings  "next  March  on  the  problems  of  the 
city's  Spanish-speaking  community." 

We  understand  that  this  March  date  was 
decided  on  because,  in  the  meantime,  the 
City  Council  would  be  deeply  Involved  in  the 
development  of  the  District  Budget.  But  it 
is  vitally  Important  to  provide  funds  in  the 
D.C.  Budget  to  help  solve  the  Spanish  prob- 
lems. It  is  clear  that  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  provide  funds  In  the  D.C.  Budget  to 
aid  and  help  the  D.C.  Oovernment  estab- 
lish— (1)  a  permanent  office  to  serve  the 
Spanish-speaking  community,  and  (2)  a 
high-level  Spanish-speaking  advisory  com- 
mittee In  the  Office  of  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington,  to  consider  and  advise  the  Dis- 
trict Government  on  all  problems  related  to 
the  Spanish-speaking  citizens  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Arlington  County  has  such  an  office  and 
it  is  directed  by  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity, yet  the  number  of  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  in  the  District  is  10  times  the  niun- 
ber in  Arlington  County;  and  they  are  rela- 
tively better  off,  and  better  provided  for,  in 
Arlington. 

It  is  astounding  that  only  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  is  taking  steps  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  District's  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens,  and  only  this  week  the  leaders 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  community  met 
with  Dr.  Robert  Shellow,  director  of  the 
Pilot  Police  Project  in  the  Third  Police  Dis- 
trict to  start  a  crash  program.  This  was  re- 
ported in  both  the  Washington  Post  and 
Evening  Star  on  December  5,  attached  here- 
with. 

We,  the  undersigned,  urge  hearings  be  held 
on  the  Spanish-speaking  problems  early  in 
January  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  D.C. 
City  Council  so  that  funds  can  be  Included 
Immediately  In  the  D.C.  City  Budget  to  help 
meet  these  problems  by  the  steps  cited  above. 
May  we  have  an  Immediate  answer  to  this 
reasonable  request,  since  these  problems  can 
not,  and  must  not.  be  put  off  year  after  year? 
The  Spanish-speaking  DlsUlct  citizens  must 
no  longer  be  ignored  by  Congress,  the  District 
Government,  or  the  White  House. 
Sincerely, 
Rev.  Antonio  R.  Welty,  Good  Shepherd 
United     Presbyterian     Church;     Mrs. 
Margaret     Wilde,     reporter,     Spanish 
Panel,  Adams- Morgan  Federation  Con- 
ference;    Carlos    Rosarlo,    Cliairman, 
"Calolanca."  1614  Hobart  Street  NW.; 
Garry  Garber,  member,  Spanish-speak- 
ing community;  Luis  H.  Vidana,  mem- 
ber,    Spanish -speaking     community: 
John  J.   Schulter,   editor.  News   and 
Views;   Prof.  Juan  Casasco,  City  and 
Regional  Planning  Department,  Cath- 
olic  University    of    America;    Rev.   B. 
Frank   Foster,    Assistant   Pastor,   Na- 
tional Baptist  Memorial  Church,  Inner 
City    Ministry;    WUUam    K.    Schelrer, 
president,  ICalorama  Citizens  Associa- 
tion; George  Frain,  admlnlstrator-sec- 
retaiy,     18th     and     Columbia    Road 
Business  Association. 
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December  8,  1969. 

The  above  "telegram"  to  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington,  Chairman  Gilbert  Hahn,  Jr.,  and 
all  members  of  the  D.C.  City  Council,  was 
nresented  to  the  Adams-Morgan  Federation — 
MEDCO-BLACK  ECONOMIC  UNION— Con- 
ference on  December  6  by  the  Rev.  Antonio 
B.  Welty,  Pastor,  Good  Shepherd  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference luncheon.  City  Council  Vice  Chair- 
man Sterling  Tucker,  and  Councilman  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Robinson,  Jr.  were  present.  After 
spirited  discussion.  It  was  vmanimotisly 
adopted  by  a  show  of  hands.  We  urge  im- 
mediate scheduling  of  the  Council  hearings 
on  the  Spanish-speaking  problems  early  in 
January,  1970,  instead  of  in  March  1970  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  this  vitally  Important 
message  to  the  D.C.  City  Council. 

Mrs.  Geneva  K.  Valentine, 
President,  Adams-Morgan  Federation. 

PS.— There  were  over  200  people  present 
at  the  luncheon  when  the  above  message  (or 
letter)  was  adopted.  They  were  drawn  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  all  groups  in  the  Adams - 
Morgan  area.  This  letter  represents  a  real 
consensus  that  Immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  50,000 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  most  of  whom  live  in  the  Adams- 
Morgan-18th  &  Col.  Rd.  area,  served  by  the 
Adams-Morgan  Federation.  The  Rev.  Welty's 
Church ,  has  one  of  the  largest  Spanish- 
language  congregations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mrs.  Geneva  K.  Valentine, 
President.  Adams-Morgan  Federation. 

Couicrrm  worn  tbx  Am  aiyd  Dkvxl- 
opment  of  Latin  Americans  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  ("CADO- 
LANCA") , 

Washington.  D.C,  October  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montoya:  We  are  writing 
with  regard  to  two  matters  (1)  we  want  to 
express  strong  support  for  your  bill,  8.  740, 
to  establish  a  Cabinet  Committee  for  Span- 
ish-Speaking People,  which  we  understand 
has  passed  the  Senate  but  is  log-Jammed  in 
the  House;  and  (2)  to  request  you  to  urge 
Senators  Tydlngs,  Mathlas,  and  Spong  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary — including  the 
early  establishment  of  a  permanent  Span- 
ish-speaking office  or  Agency  In  the  District 
Government — to  meet  the  needs  of  the  50,000 
Spanlsb-speaklng  District  residents — as  the 
needs  of  Spanish-speaking  residents  are  be- 
ing met  In  other  major  cities  from  coast-to- 
coast.  We  urge  you  to  meet  personally  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity resident  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  Includes  six  churches,  the  American 
Legion  Puerto  Rican  Post  69,  Curculo  de 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Coordinating  Council  for 
the  Metropolitan  Area,  and  CADOLANCA. 
We  would  have  a  delegation  of  12  (approx.) 
to  meet  with  you  on  this  issue — and  to  meet 
also  with  Senators  Tydlngs,  Mathlas  and 
Spong. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  governments,  at  all 
levels.  State,  county,  and  municipal,  are 
helping  their  Spanish-speaking  residents,  but 
the  50,000  Spanish-speaking  citizens  of  D.C. 
— whose  numbers  compare  with  that  of  many 
cities — are  largely  ignored  and  by-passed 
while  others  unqualified  and  unfamiliar  with 
their  culture  and  needs  speak  for  them.  That 
there  are  some  50,030  Spanish-speaking  cit- 
izens in  the  District  was  noted  by  the  Wosh- 
ington  Post  (Dec.  28,  1968)  in  an  article 
titled  "50,000  Latin  Good  Neighbors  SetUe 
Here."  The  Sunday  Star  (Jan.  5,  1969)  pub- 
lished an  article  titled  "The  Silent  Minor- 
ity". These  50,000  residents  live  in  the  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Columbia  Heights,  and  Adams- 
Morgan  areas — where  they  are  largely  con- 
centrated, and  m  many  other  areas  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Spanish-language  res- 
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taurants:  Omega,  El  Carlbe  have  been  writ- 
ten up  as  fine  restaurants  In  the  newspapers. 
They  are  located  on  Columbia  Road,  and  a 
large  number  of  stores,  a  barber  shop  are 
located  on  Columbia  Road,  and  on  18th 
Street. 

The  White  House,  In  a  letter  dated  May  12, 
1969,  said  that:  "The  condition  of  Span- 
ish-speaking residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  of  course  a  concern  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  suVe  he  would  be  the  first  to 
assert  that  our  efforts  In  housing,  education, 
and  other  areas  of  need  have  not  been  ade- 
quate. Steps  to  meet  these  problems  for 
Spanish-speaking  residents  of  Washington 
and  for  others,  not  only  here  but  across  the 
country,  are  being  pursued  and  that  effort 
will  continue."  The  50.000  Spanish-speaking 
residents  of  the  District  are  encountering 
major  problems  In  education,  housing,  rec- 
reation, health,  crime — they  are  often  the 
subject  of  criminal  attack  and  assault.  The 
requirements  of  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as  to 
bilingual  education  have  never  been  Im- 
plemented In  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
Invite  you  and  Senators  Tydlngs,  Mathlas, 
and  Spong  to  tour  the  Mt.  Pleasant,  Colum- 
bia Heights,  and  Adams-Morgan  areas  and 
see  our  problems  for  yourself  at  first-hand. 
We  also  urge  you  to  meet  with  us,  and  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  D.C.  Committee.  May  we  hear  from 
you? 

Respectfully  yours, 

Carlos  Rosario, 

Chairman. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  3,  1969] 
Spanish  Hearings 

Washington  City  Council  Chairman  Gilbert 
Hahn  Jr.  said  the  Council  will  hold  hear- 
ings next  March  on  the  problems  of  the  city's 
Spanish-speaking  community. 

Representatives  of  that  community  asked 
city  officials  two  weeks  ago  to  establish  a 
liaison  office  through  which  they  could  work 
for  the  community's  betterment. 

Hahn  said  the  March  hearings  will  attempt 
to  Identify  the  problems  of  Washington's 
Spanish-speaking  community  and  try  to  find 
out  which  of  its  needs  that  could  be  cared 
for  at  the  municipal  level  were  not  being 
met. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  5,  1969] 

Group  Urges  Pilot  Project  To  Teach 
Spanish  to  Police 
(By  Martin  Well) 

Representatives  of  Washington's  Spanish- 
speaking  community  called  yesterday  on  the 
police  pilot  district  project  to  start  a  crash 
program  of  Spanish  language  training  for 
10  to  15  policemen. 

The  representatives  said  that  the  city  has 
50,000  Spanish-speaking  people,  most  of  them 
within  the  pilot  (third)  district,  who  face  a 
"sound  barrier"  that  makes  them  a  "silent 
majority."  often  unable  to  communicate 
with  police. 

Dr.  Robert  Shellow,  director  of  the  pilot 
project,  expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  com- 
munity proposal,  which  aslts  also  that  resi- 
dents be  used  as  teachers.  Dr.  Shellow  said 
he  will  work  to  see  that  instruction  begins 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Carlos  Rosario,  speaking  for  12  Spanish- 
speaking  organizations,  called  also  for  hir- 
ing bilingual  persons  at  the  third  district 
station  house.  Testerday's  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Spanish  Catholic  Center,  3055  Mt. 
Pleasant  St.  N.W. 

Community  representatives  asked  that  po- 
lice be  trained  in  Spanish  culture  and  be- 
havior. While  asserting  their  belief  that  few 
Spanish-speaking  people  violate  the  law, 
they  cited  examples  of  how  misunderstand- 
ings can  occur  when  such  citizens  do  meet 
police. 


The  Rev.  Antonio  R.  Welty.  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  United  Presbyterian  Church,  told 
of  watching  recently  as  an  officer  dealt  un- 
sympathetically  with  both  a  Spanlsh-speak- 
Ing-man  charged  with  running  a  red  light, 
and  with  a  Spanish-speaking  witness  In  the 
man's  favor. 

In  Ulklng  with  each  other,  Mr.  Welty  said, 
the  suspect  and  hU  witness  used  "their 
hands,  their  heads,  their  eyes." 

The  officer  decided  they  were  both  drunk, 
Mr.  Welty  said.  Asked  why,  Mr.  Welty  said 
the  officer  cited  "the  way  they  moved  their 
hands,  their  heads,  their  eyes." 

•We  Spanish-speaking  people  are  different 
in  so  many  ways"  Mr.  Welty  said.  "We  are 
a  little  more  emotional  .  .  .  There  Is  a  des- 
perate need  to  train  police  In  the  way  of  liv- 
ing of  Spanish-Americans  .  .  ." 

Interviewed  later,  Shellow  said  he  believes 
that  no  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  300 
officers  In  the  pilot  district  speak  Spanish. 
To  insure  24-hour  availability  of  a  Spanish- 
speaking  officer,  he  said,  10  would  be  desir- 
able, 15  even  better. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec.  6, 
1969] 

Train  Police  in  Spanish,  Educational 

Group  Asks 

(By  John  Plalka) 

Members  of  the  District's  Spanish-speaking 
community  have  asked  the  city  for  more 
Involvement  In  the  Pilot  Police  District 
Project. 

Carlos  Rosarlo,  president  of  the  Educa- 
tional Organization  for  Latin  Amerioans,  a 
coalition  of  12  organizations,  said  the  project 
should  train  10  policemen  in  Spanish  and 
give  more  training  in  the  customs  of  the 
Spanish  community. 

The  project,  a  (1.4  million  experiment  in 
improving  police  services  in  an  inner-city 
area,  is  located  in  the  Third.  Police  District, 
an  area  In  Northwest  Washington  bounded 
by  L  Street,  4th  Street,  Harvard  Street  and 
Connecticut  Avenue. 

The  area  also  is  the  home  of  many  of  the 
50,000  persons  of  Latin  origin  living  In  Wash- 
ington, Rosario  pointed  out 

He  said  that  the  Spanish  community  sup- 
ports the  city's  attempts  to  plan  an  election 
In  the  Third  District  to  choose  a  citlsens' 
board  to  help  determine  police  policy. 

At  a  press  conference  held  yesterday  at  the 
Spanish  Catholic  Center,  3065  Mount  Pleas- 
ant St.  NW,  Rosarlo  and  10  other  community 
leaders  said  their  main  concern  was  the  rise 
In  crime. 

"President  Nixon  talks  about  the  silent 
majority.  The  Spanlsb-speaklng  people  are 
in  the  silent  majority  In  this  town.  People 
are  afraid  to  move  here,"  said  Luis  Vidana, 
one  of  the  leaders. 

Another,  the  Rev.  Antonio  R.  Welty  of 
Good  Shepherd  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
said  that  the  problem  Is  compounded  when 
people  are  unable  to  express  themselves  to 
the  police. 

"This  morning  I  had  a  man  who  had  a 
run-in  with  a  policeman.  He  was  charged 
with  crossing  against  a  red  light.  This  man 
had  a  witness,  but  the  police  did  not  recog- 
nize him.  The  policeman  thought  they  both 
were  drunk  because  they  were  talking  with 
their  hands,  and  moving  their  heads  and 
eyes.  That's  the  way  we  talk,"  said  Welty. 

Dr.  Robert  Shellow,  director  of  the  project, 
said  he  would  take  up  the  question  of  lan- 
guage and  cultural  training  with  the  mayor 
and  the  chief  of  police. 

"I  think  what  you're  asking  for  here  makes 
a  good  deal  of  sense,"  he  said. 

Shellow  said  the  department  is  now  paying 
for  Spanish  courses  for  20  officers  at  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
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tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenoer)  is  absent 
on  ofQcial  business. 
^^  I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Typings)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Cjoldwater) 
is  {flS^nt  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  CJoldwater)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

(No.  221  Leg.) 
YEAS— 92 


Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Aiken 

Gore 

Moss 

Allen 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Allot* 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Baker 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pell 

Bible 

Hartke 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Brooke 

HolUnd 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Riblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Russell 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Case 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Cburcb 

Javits 

Scott 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith,  111. 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Long 

Spong 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Tower 

Eastland 

McOovem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

F\ilbHght 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Ooodell 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Anderson 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Goldwater 

Pas  tore 

So  the  bill  (HH.  14916)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  a.jpoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 


DANGERS  OF  POLITICAL  PARTISAN- 
SHIP IN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
HUNGER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
time  today,  and  I  shall  be  brief,  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  issue  of  hunger, 
in  which  we  have  a  burning  interest.  I 
address  the  Senate  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs — of  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  the 
chairman.  This  issue  is  very  pertinent 
because  the  other  body  is  now  in  com- 
mittee considering  vhat  to  do  about  the 
food  stamp  program  and  is  going  through 
the  administration  bill  section  by  section. 
We  understand  that  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  already  rejected  the 
Senate-passed  bill  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern) and  me. 

We  have  had  in  the  .:elect  committee  a 
very  fine  spirit  of  bipartisanship.  Only  in 
that  way  can  we  achieve  our  objectives. 
The  select  committee  is  being  continued 
until  the  end  of  January. 

Mr.  President,  over  7  months  ago, 
early  in  his  new  administration.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  for  substantial  im- 
provements in  our  Federal  food  programs 
and  for  an  "end  to  hunger  in  America — 
for  all  time." 

The  administration  followed  up  by 
breaking  the  redtape  barriers  that  inhib- 
ited its  pi-edecessor  administrations  from 
acting  decisively  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
hunger  in  our  society.  Its  record  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  that  of  the  predeces- 
sor administrations  and  it  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  specific  highly  commend- 
able initiatives,  including  free  food 
stamps  in  two  South  CaroUna  counties; 
a  supplemental  food  progi'am  for  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  a  reduction  in  the  nimiber 
of  counties  without  food  assistance  pro- 
grams from  nearly  500  at  the  first  of  the 
year  to  307  today;  the  establishment  of 
new  food-stamp  allotments  based  on  uni- 
form national  standards  which  will  en- 
able all  participating  families  to  pur- 
chase the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
"economy  diet";  a  reduction,  to  the  ex- 
tent permissible  under  present  law.  of 
the  amount  that  a  family  must  pay  for 
its  stamp  allotment;  and  new  "outreach" 
efforts. 

A  number  of  these  steps  were  taken  in 
response  to  initiatives  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
on  which  I  have  served  as  the  ranking 
Republican  for  the  past  year.  The  impact 
and  success  of  these  steps  thus  far  is  in 
large  part  attributable  to  the  select  com- 
mittee's search  for  bipartisan  commit- 
ment in  the  fight  against  hunger. 

Last  week,  the  President  convened  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nu- 
trition, and  Health.  The  high  purpose  of 
the  Conference,  an  end  to  hunger  in  the 
Nation,  was  a  tribute  to  the  President 
and  to  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  his  special  con- 
sultant on  nutrition.  Most  importantly, 
President  Nixon,  by  being  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  convene  such  a  conference,  be- 


came the  first  to  give  explicit  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  hunger  does  exist  in 
America.  The  controversy  over  the  con- 
crete accomplishments  of  the  Conference 
in  no  way  detracts  from  its  historic  sig- 
nificance. It  signaled  the  support  of  the 
President  and  the  wide  breadth  of  public 
support  in  the  Nation — at  all  levels— for 
ending  himger  in  America. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  Conference  rec- 
ommendations and  proposals,  I  believe 
the  President  is  in  a  position  to  declare 
that  the  existence  of  hunger  in  the 
United  States  constitutes  a  national 
emergency  and  to  order  the  prompt  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  and  free  food 
stamps  imder  existing  emergency  au- 
thority. 

We  must  now  move  forward  from  the 
White  House  Conference,  and  in  that  re- 
gard, the  select  committee  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play.  However,  the 
achievement  of  that  objective  hinges  on 
a  continued  spirit  of  bipartisanship. 
There  must  be  continued  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Senate  committee  and  the  ad- 
ministration. The  committee  has  coop- 
erated with  the  administration — partic- 
ularly with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford Hardin — in  pursuing  the  adminis- 
tration's initiatives. 

The  administration  has  also  intro- 
duced a  food  stamp  bill — which  seeks 
very  material  reform,  although  it  does 
not  go  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  I  would  like  to  go  or  as  far 
as  the  Senate  would  like  to  go. 

But  now  there  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  this  spirit  and  this  coopera- 
tion could  be  eroding.  We  could  be 
headed  for  a  partisan  struggle  over  what 
to  do  about  hunger  in  America.  And  the 
ending  of  bipartisanship  could  signal  also 
a  material  reduction  of  our  chances  of 
ending  hunger  and  malnutrition — and 
this  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  hungry 
poor  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  consider  the  end  of  bipar- 
tisanship in  the  select  committee  a  grave 
mistake. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  concerned  about 
one  matter.  I  have  conferred  with  the 
chairman  of  the .  select  committee,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  about  this. 
He  knows  what  I  am  going  to  say  and  is 
prepared  to  make  his  own  statement  on 
the  subject.  Senator  McGovern,  on  the 
television  interview  show,  "Face  the 
Nation,"  broadcast  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 30,  said:  "I  call  on  the  administra- 
tion to  stop  this  doubletalk  and  get  be- 
hind a  serious  effort  to  push  that  bill 
through  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  it  is  now  blocked." 

Senator  McGovern  was  referring  to 
the  Senate-passed  food  stamp  bill  in 
which  some  two  months  ago  the  Senate 
adopted  a  major  reform  and  expansion 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  That  bill, 
which  could  not  have  been  passed  with- 
out Republican  support  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
would  give  the  administration  the  tools 
that  are  needed  to  wage  the  battle 
tigainst  hunger. 

The  administration  advises  me  it  is 
not  lobbjring  against  or  speaking  against 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  and  that  It  does 
not  propose  to  do  so.  No  good  can  come 
frcmi  partisan  efforts  to  describe  its  po- 
sition in  any  other  way;  nor  does  the 
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administration  deserve  such  condemna- 

Reference  was  there  made  to  a  mem- 
orandum which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands.  This  was  an  internal  memoran- 
dum from  an  official  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  passed  on,  osten- 
sibly, to  the  Secretary.  I  am  advised  that 
this  particular  memorandum  was  not  cir- 
culated and  that  it  has  no  official  stand- 
ing in  terms  of  the  administration.  It 
was  an  internal  memorandum  and  it  ex- 
pressed a  particular  point  of  view.  It  be- 
gan with  a  particular  official  and  that  is 
where  it  ended.  The  memorandimi  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  costs  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  It  is  understandable 
in  a  cost-conscious  administration  for  an 
official  to  make  that  kind  of  analysis. 

No  good  can  come,  in  my  opinion,  from 
pMt  of  the  efforts  to  discredit  the  admin- 
istration upon  this  issue,  nor  do  I  believe 
It  deserves  It. 

One  of  the  counter  bills  on  hunger  is 
the  school  lunch  bill.  On  the  school  lunch 
bills  pendhig  in  the  Senate  and  already 
passed  by  the  House,  to  which  Senator 
McGovern  also  referred  in  the  interview. 
I  am  advised  that  the  administration 
has  generally  expressed  a  favorable  posi- 
tion except  for  the  "special  milk"  provi- 
sions and  that  it  is  up  to  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee— of  which  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  is  a 
member — to  take  action.  Even  in  that  re- 
gard, the  administration  was  imfavorable 
because  this  is  a  general  program,  that 
does  not  zero  in  on  the  hungry  poor.  I 
think  that  is  creditable. 

In  the  televised  interview.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern, referring  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committees,  also  said : 

And  I  do  regard  them  as  the  principal  bot- 
tlenecks at  the  present  time  to  adequate  food 
assistance  reform — that,  plus  the  lack  of  real 
leadership  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

Now,  I  definitely  agree  that  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  could  certainly  move 
more  expeditiously  in  their  consideration 
of  these  vital  antihimger  mesisures,  but 
this  is  ours — not  the  executive  branch's — 
problem.  Yet,  the  statements  I  have 
quoted  regarding  the  executive  branch 
could,  if  persisted  in,  unwittingly  imder- 
mine  the  bipartisan  effort  to  combat 
hunger. 

The  select  committee  has  brought  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  and  the  power  of 
Congress  to  bear  on  appalling  conditions 
of  hunger  and  deprivation.  As  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  would  consider  it  a  grave  mistake 
to  draw  the  lines  with  the  administration 
on  himger  on  a  partisan  basis.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  conclude  that  it 
should  show  its  support  of  the  Senate- 
passed  reform  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  hope  also  that  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  will  moderate  his 
criticism  of  the  administration  in  the 
interest  of  a  framework  of  balance  and 
objectivity  within  which  there  is  the  best 
chance  for  ending  hunger  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  But. 
first,  how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 


kota (Mr.  McGovEHH)  and  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  f  r<»n  K«itucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  statement.  I  think  it 
once  again  demonstrates  his  deep  con- 
cern about  this  issue  and  his  sincere  de- 
sire to  see  every  hungry  American  re- 
ceive an  adequate  diet. 

I  especially  appreciate  his  comments 
about  the  need  to  maintain  a  completely 
bipartisan  stance  in  the  effort  to  end 
hunger  in  America.  I  am  sure  that  Sena- 
tor Javits  knows  that  I  am  aware  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  that  he,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, and  Senator  Cook  and  Senator  Percy 
and  other  Republicans  on  the  committee 
and  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole  have  made 
to  the  great  progress  we  have  made  this 
year. 

We  all  know  that  the  passage  of  the 
historic  food  stamp  reform  bUl  in  the 
Senate  this  year  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  Republican  leadership 
and  support. 

I  also  want  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  know  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  the  President 
and  the  administration.  They  have  gone 
further  than  any  previous  administration 
in  recognizing  the  problem  and  recom- 
mending measures  to  deal  with  it. 

Any  statements  I  have  made  that 
might  appear  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  end  hunger  have 
stemmed  from  my  sincere  conviction  that 
when  we  are  dealing  with  this  most  basic 
human  problem— himger — it  is  simply 
not  good  enough  to  do  better  than  we 
have  before.  When  dealing  with  hunger, 
we  simply  must  go  all  the  way — as  the 
bipartisan  bill  of  the  select  committee 
did  go.  I  have  spoken  out  of  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  commitment,  not  with  an 
eye  to  partisan  advantage.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  there  has  been  a  struggle 
within  the  administration  as  to  how  big 
a  commitment  should  be  made  for  food 
assistance.  My  public  comments  includ- 
ing my  criticism  has  been  designed  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Secretary  Finch. 
Secretary  Hardin,  Dr.  Mayer  and  others 
in  the  administration  who  have  been 
pushing  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  for  a  more  adequate  food  program. 

But  the  position  of  the  administration 
has  been  somewhat  confusing.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
Senator  Javits'  remarks  today. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  President  is  now  "in  a  position 
to  declare  that  the  existence  of  hunger 
in  the  United  States  constitutes  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  to  order  the  prompt 
distribution  of  commodities  and  free 
food  stamps  under  existing  emergency 
authority."  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  should  join  in  a  call  for 
the  declaration  of  a  national  emergency. 
The  request  that  himger  be  declared  a 
national  emergency  was  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  action  recommendations  adopted 
by  the  President's  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Nutrition.  To  meet  this  request 
would  be  a  statesman-like  response  of  the 
highest  order.  It  would  surely  put  to  rest 
the  understandable  doubts  about  the  ad- 
ministration's response  to  the  White 
House  conference  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  its  participants  who 


have  so  often  been  disappointed  in  the 
past. 

I  also  join  with  the  senior  S^uttor 
from  New  York  in  calling  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  support  the  Senate- 
passed  food  stamp  reform  bill.  While  I 
am  pleased  that  the  administration  has 
now  at  least  adopted  a  position  of  neu- 
traUty  with  respect  to  the  Senate  food 
stamp  bill  and  Senator  Talmadge 's 
school  lunch  bill,  I  bdleve,  as  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  York  believes,  that  the 
need  for  food  stamp  and  school  lunch 
reform  and  for  adequate  funding  of 
those  programs  requires  the  active  lead- 
ership of  the  executive  branch  and  action 
by  the  Congress. 

If  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Nutrition  demonstrated  nothing  else,  it 
demonstrated  that  the  day  has  passed 
when  America's  poor  families  will  be 
satisfied  with  more  promises  and  more 
rhetoric.  The  White  House  conference  by 
acclamation  adopted  at  its  closing  ses- 
sion last  week  an  action  statement  pro- 
posed by  seven  voluntary  action  task 
forces.  The  3,000  conference  partici- 
pants— including  representatives  of  the 
food  Industry,  the  health  professions, 
religious  groups,  students,  labor,  women's 
organizations  as  well  as  the  poor  and 
their  representatives — called  on  the 
President  to  implement  a  five -point  ac- 
tion priority  program. 

The  first  call  to  action  was  that  the 
President  Immediately  declare  a  nation- 
al hunger  emergency  and  invoke  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969,  revise  food 
stamp  price  schedules,  implement  a  food 
program  in  every  county  using  section  32 
funds,  support  immediate  passage  of  the 
Senate  food  stamp  bill,  the  Talmadge 
school  lunch  bill,  and  instruct  schools  to 
provide  all  children  on  public  assistance 
with  free  school  meals. 

The  action  statement  also  called  for  a 
guaranteed  adequate  income,  immediate 
reform  of  food  stamp  and  school  lunch 
programs,  the  institution  of  a  national 
free  lunch  and  breakfast  program  and 
transfer  of  program  administration  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  hope  that  these  recommendations 
will  be  implemented  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

Because  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  administration's  previous  po- 
sition on  school  lunch  and  food  stamp 
legislation.  I  believe  the  record  should 
speak  for  itself.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  ma- 
terials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  first  item  Is  a  memorandum  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  dated 
October  23,  1969,  together  with  a  paper 
entitled  "Fact  Sheet — S.  2547."  As  the 
memorandum  states,  it  was  distributed 
within  the  administration  at  the  sub- 
cabinet  level.  The  memorandum  states: 

The  food  stamp  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Tills  memorandum  will  speak  for  itself. 

I  ask  also  that  an  analysis  of  this  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  memorandum 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcosd.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  documents  be 
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printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
first  Is  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  In  re- 
sponse to  the  chairman's  letter  of  July  8, 
1969,  requesting  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment report  on  S.  2548,  Senator  Tal- 
maoge's  bill  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts.  As  this 
letter  states,  the  department  then  op- 
posed several  of  the  key  reform  pro- 
visions of  S.  2548. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  an  editorial  from 
the  Des  Moines  Register  otf  December  6, 
1969,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  AoRicuLTtrKE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  23,  1969. 
From:  Philip  C.  Olsson,  Assistant  to  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Services. 
Subject:  Food  Stamp  Legislation. 

The  draft  memorandum  on  Food  Stamp 
Legislation  which  was  distributed  at  this 
morning's  Subcablnet  Worlcing  Committee 
meeting  contains  a  critical  error  on  page  2. 

The  projected  cost  estimate  for  the  Senate 
Food  Stamp  bill  with  a  $4,000  cutoff  and 
our  best  estimate  of  participation  should 
read  $5.6  billion. 

A  corrected  draft  is  enclosed.  Would  you 
please  destroy  any  copies  which  you  picked 
up  this  morning. 


Food  Stamp  Legislation 
The  food  stamp  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Administra- 
tion. Its  cost  is  excessive.  It  would  ipake  It 
Iiard  to  limit  eligibility  to  the  poor.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  the  current  trend  toward 
more  cash  assistance.  It  contains  a  number 
of  Inflexible  provisions  that  would  be  difficult 
to  administer.  These  are  described  in  more 
detail  on  the  attached  fact  sheet. 

The  Administration  believes  that  it  Is 
urgent  and  important  that  the  House  act  on 
the  Administration  food  stamp  proposals. 
These  proposals  are  contained  in  H.R.  12222, 
a  bin  Introduced  by  Congresswoman  Cath- 
erine May  and  38  of  her  colleagues. 

The  changes  in  food  stamp  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  President  will: 

1.  Provide  a  participating  family  with 
enough  stamps  to  purchase  food  for  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. 

2.  Assure  that  no  family  pays  more  than 
30  7o  of  its  Income  for  its  food  stamp  allot- 
ment. 

3.  Provide  food  stamps  at  no  cost  to  the 
very  poorest  families. 

4.  Allow  simultaneous  operation  of  com- 
modity distribution  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams. 

6.  Establish  uniform  national  eligibility 
Standards  for  recipients. 

6.  Establish  a  fair  hearing  procedure  for 
aggrieved  participants. 

7.  Permissive  variable  purchase  of  food 
stamps  is  not  now  included  in  the  bill  but 
an  amendment  will  be  requested  by  the 
Administration  for  this  purpose. 

fact  sheet S.   2S47 

Large  Overall  Coat:  The  following  table 
shows  projected  costs  under  the  Senate  and 
Administration  bills: 

Cost  with  best  estimate  of  participation 

Senate  with  94,000  cutoff  (billion) $5.  6 

Participants    (million) 21.6 

Administration  with  $4,000  cutoff  (bil- 
lion)   _. 2.4 

Participants    (mllUon) 13.7 

The  $2.5  billion  authorized  by  the  Senate 
Bill  for  fiscal  "72  woiild  be  Inadequate  to  sup- 
port the  program. 

Under  each  proposal  participation  Is  con- 


centrated at  the  lowest  Income  brackets.  At 
higher  Income  levels  participants  pay  larger 
amounts  for  their  stamps  and  receive  propor- 
tionately smaller  bonuses.  Therefore,  partici- 
pation tends  to  fall  off  at  higher  income  lev- 
els of  any  food  stamp  plan. 

Incompatible  with  Move  to  Cash  Assist- 
ance: 

Senate  Bill  Provides:  Large  allotments  of 
stamps  will  only  be  good  for  a  limited  range 
of  purchases  (chiefly  food) . 

Comment:  Families  with  income  below 
$150  per  month  will  have  more  stamps  than 
cash  and  this  will  create  pressure  to  use 
stamps  for  ineligible  purchases  in  violation 
of  Federal  law. 

Senate  Bill  provides:  Senate  Bill  allows 
purchase  of  non-food  hygiene  items  and  of 
complete  meals  by  the  elderly. 

Comment:  These  special  needs  could  be 
better  met  with  cash  assistance. 

Eligibility  Not  Limited  to  the  Poor:  $4,000 
eligibility  cutoff  contained  in  Bill  inconsist- 
ent with  $1,500  allotment  at  not  more  than 
25'^/.  of  income. 

Comment:  If  all  those  people  for  whom 
$1,500  is  more  than  25'.>>  of  income  are  in- 
cluded, families  will  be  eligible  up  to  $6,000. 
This  embraces  63.5  million  possible  partici- 
pants. 

Inflexibility:  Stamps  to  be  issued  by  par- 
ticipating retail  food  stores. 

Comment:  Difficult  to  monitor  stores  that 
both  issue  and  redeem  stamps. 

Inflexibility:  Households  "shall  be  certified 
for  eligibility  solely  by  execution  of  an  af- 
fidavit .  .  ." 

Comment:  USDA  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue working  with  HEW  toward  common 
procedures  of  simplified  certification. 

Inflexibility:  Provides  that  "a  household 
may  .  .  .  purchase  any  amount  of  coupons 
less  than  the  full  coupon  allotment." 

Comment:  Secretary  should  have  discre- 
tion to  set  levels  for  variable  purchases  that 
will  be  administerable  by  local  issuing  of- 
fices. 

Inflexibility:  Senate  bill  sets  out  precise 
levels  for  food  stamp  allotments  and  free 
stamp  eligibility. 

Comment:  Preferable  to  give  Secretary  dis- 
cretion to  determine  these  levels  within 
guidelines  set  by  Congress. 

Analysis    op    Department    op    Agriculture 

Memojiandum  Opposing  Senate  Food  Stamp 

Bill  (S.  2547)i 

Department  of  Agriculture  Memorandum: 
The  food  stamp  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Comment:  White  House  Press  Secretary, 
Ron  Zeigler,  said  on  September  25  that  the 
President  "is  very  pleased  that  the  Food 
Stamp  Bill  has  passed  [the  Senate]."  The 
Press  Secretary  said  that  he  knew  of  "no  dis- 
cussion within  the  White  House  which  indi- 
cates that  there  is  going  to  be  a  move  to 
forcefully  push  for  another  position  when 
it  (the  Senate  bill]  goes  to  the  House." 

Department  of  Agriculture  Memorandum: 
Its  cost  is  excessive. 

rniiiiiii  nti  Bin  mill  nP  lln  Senate  bill  Is 
fixed  at  1.5  billion  dollars  for  F.Y.  70,  2.0 
billion  dollars  for  F.Y.  71  and  2.5  billion 
dollars  for  F.Y.  72.  The  cost  is  In  line  with 
estimates  of  the  likely  expense  of  operating 
an  adequate  food  stamp  program  In  conjunc- 
tion with  an  expanded  welfare  system  and 
continued  economic  growth. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Memorandum: 
It  would  make  It  hard  to  limit  eligibility  to 
the  poor. 

Comment:  Under  the  Senate  bill  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  specifically  authorized 
to  establish  an  eligibility  level  of  $4,000  per 
year.    This    is    only    $400    above    the    $3600 


^Prepared   by   the   Select   Committee   on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 


poverty  line  established  by  OEO  December  1, 
1969.  Since  the  $3,600  poverty  line  Is  arbitrary 
and  vridely  regarded  as  too  low,  the  Inclusion 
of  a  limited  number  of  near  poor  Americans 
In  the  Food  Stamp  Program  should  be  seen 
as  an  advantage  of  the  Senate  bill  over  other 
food  stamp  proposals. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Memorandum: 
"It  is  incompatible  with  the  current  trend 
toward  more  cash  assistance." 

Comment:  The  food  stamp  program  passed 
by  the  Senate  is  compatible  with  the  trend 
toward  more  cash  assistance.  Like  all  food 
stamp  programs.  It  considers  welfare  pay- 
ments as  Income  and  therefore  would  be 
automatically  phased  out  as  cash  assistance 
rises  to  a  level  which  is  adequate  to  provide 
a  family  with  a  nutritious  diet. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Memorandum: 
"It  contains  a  number  of  inflexible  provi- 
sions that  would  be  difficult  to  administer." 

Comment:  While  the  Senate  blM  does 
establish  national  guidelines  fpr'^e  food 
stamp  program,  the  Secretary  retains  the 
flexibility  to  vary  standards  within  the 
guidelines  set  by  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of 
S.  2547,  the  Senate  bKl,  Is  to  insure  mini- 
mal adequacy  of  program  benefits  without 
establishing  rigid  /administrative  require- 
ments. 

Claims  for  the  President's  food  stamp  pro- 
posal (H.R.  12222) :  1.  "Provide  a  partici- 
pating family  With  enough  stamps  to  pur- 
chase food  for  4  nutritionally  adequate  diet." 

Comment:  According  to  USDA  Itself  the 
amount  of  stamps  provided  under  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  Is  not  enough  to  provide  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet.  In  written  testimony 
prepared  for  the  Nutrition  Committee  USDA 
estimates  that  "less  than  ten  percent"  of  the 
families  spending  $100  per  month  for  food 
actually  achieve  a  nutritious  diet.  Speaking 
of  the  $100  per  month  "economy"  diet  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  USDA 
says,  "•  •  •.  Many  welfare  agencies  base  their 
food  cost  standards  on  the  USDA  Low-Cost 
Food  plan  ($125  per  month  plan  written  into 
the  Senate  bill)  which  costs  about  25  per- 
cent more  than  the  Economy  Plan." 

Claims  for  the  President's  food  stamp  pro- 
posal (H.R.  12222) :  2.  "Assure  that  no  fam- 
ily pays  more  than  ZO'vc  of  its  income  for  its 
food  stamp  allotment." 

Comment:  The  Senate  bill  asks  a  payment 
of  25  %  of  family  income.  The  average  Amer- 
ican family  spends  only  17  percent  of  its  total 
Income  on  food. 

Claims  for  the  President's  food  stamp  pro- 
posal (HJl.  12222) :  3.  "Provide  food  stamps 
at  no  cost  to  the  very  poorest  families." 

Comment:  The  "very  poorest  families"  un- 
der the  Administration  bill  means  families 
earning  less  than  $360  per  year.  This  figure 
is  1/lOth  of  the  poverty  level  and  </4th  of 
the  cost  of  food  alone. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  free  stamps  would  be 
available  to  families  earning  up  to  $750  per 
year.  This  figure  Is  still  only  half  the  cost 
of  buying  food  alone.  Even  the  $750  figure 
leaves  many  very  poor  families  paying  for 
food  stamps.  To  require  families  earning  less 
than  $750  per  year  to  pay  for  their  stamps 
is  simply  to  write  them  out  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Claims  for  the  President's  food  stamp  pro- 
posal {H.R.  12222) :  4.  "Allow  simultaneous 
operation  of  commodity  distribution  and 
food  stamp  programs." 

Comment:  The  Administration  bill  permits 
simultaneous  distribution  of  commodities 
and  stamps  during  the  transition  from  the 
commodity  program  to  the  stamp  program. 
The  Senate  bill  requires  slmultaneoiis  dis- 
tribution during  such  transition  until  par- 
ticipation in  the  new  stamp  program  equals 
previous  participation  In  the  commodity 
program.  This  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
Is  designed  to  prevent  participation  drops 
dtirlng  transition.  The  Select  Committee 
found  earlier  this  year  that  participation  has 
declined  by  an  average  of  40%  and  a  total 
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of  over  1.1  million  persons  In  counties  which 
bave  switched  from  commodities  to  stamps. 

Claims  for  the  President's  food  stamp  pro- 
posal (H.R.  12222) :  6.  "Establish  uniform  na- 
tional eligibility  standards  for  recipients." 

Comment:  The  Administration  stamp  bill 
does  establish  the  principle  of  national 
standards,  but  It  falls  to  set  gruidellnes  for 
such  standards.  It  does  little  to  prevent  the 
continued  tailoring  of  program  regulations 
to  the  availability  of  appropriations  rather 
than  to  the  need  of  the  hungry. 

Claims  for  the  President's  food  stamp  pro- 
posal {H.R.  12222) :  6.  "Permissive  variable 
purchase  of  food  stamps  is  not  now  Included 
in  the  bill  but  an  amendment  will  be  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

Comment:  A  variable  purchase  provision 
Is  already  written  Into  the  Senate  bill  to 
insure  that  lump  sum  purchase  require- 
ments will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  keep 
the  poor  out  of  the  stamp  program. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Fact  Sheet: 
"The  $2.6  billion  authorized  by  the  Senate 
bill  for  fiscal  '72  would  be  inadequate  to 
support  the  program.  The  Senate  program 
will  cost  '5.6  billion'  and  will  have  '21.6  mil- 
lion participants'  and  '63.5  million  possible 
participants.' " 

Comment:  According  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  fact  sheet,  the  Senate  food  stamp 
bill  would  reach  21.6  million  participants  at 
an  annucLl  cost  which  would  reach  5.6  billion 
dollars  by  1972.  This  figure  does  not  appear 
to  take  into  account  either  the  large  new 
family  assistance  program  which  the  Ad- 
ministration itself  has  said  will  be  operat- 
ing by  1972  or  the  fact  that  the  Senate  bill 
permits  partial  purchase  of  food  stamps 
by  recipients.  Both  of  these '  factors  would 
substantially  reduce  the  5.6  bUlion  dollar 
figure  cited  by  the  Administration.  While  it 
has  frequently  been  testified  that  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  precise  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram whose  expense  varies  according  to  such 
unpredictable  factors  as  unemployment.  It 
appears  that  the  2.5  billion  dollars  author- 
ized by  the  Senate  bill  for  F.Y.  '72  should 
be  sufficient  to  finance  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram In  that  year  so  long  as  unemployment 
remains  at  a  low  level  and  the  Family  As- 
sistance System  proposed  by  the  President  Is 
fully  Implemented.  If  the  2.6  billion  dollar 
figure  Is  not  enough  to  end  hunger,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  to  raise  that  figure  to  an 
adequate  level  rather  than  to  propose  a  less 
adequate  program  to  fit  a  low  cost  figure. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Fact  Sheet:  The 
Administration  plan  will  cost  2.4  billion  and 
will  reach  13.4  million  people. 

Comment:  Neither  the  2.4  billion  cost  or 
the  13.4  million  participation  figures  for  the 
Administration  program  have  been  actually 
requested  by  the  Administration.  If  their 
program  will  cost  2.4  billion  dollars,  they 
should  request  that  amount. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Fact  Sheet:  In- 
compatible with  move  to  cash  assistance. 

Comment:  The  Agriculture  Department 
fact  sheet  claims  that  the  Senate  food  stamp 
bin  is  Incompatible  with  the  move  to  cash 
assistance  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  says 
first  that  "large  allotments  of  stamps  will 
only  be  good  for  a  limited  range  of  pur- 
chases." It  contends  that  because  of  this 
limitation  families  with  incomes  below  $150 
per  month  will  have  more  stamps  than  cash 
and  will  therefore,  be  tempted  "to  use  stamps 
for  ineligible  purchases  In  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law."  It  then  reverses  Itself  and  criti- 
cizes the  Senate  bill  for  allowing  food  stamp 
users  to  purchase  items  necessary  for  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  hygiene  on  grounds 
that  these  needs  "could  be  better  met  with 
cash  assistance." 

The  comment  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment fact  sheet  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
pressure  to  use  stamps  Illegally  is  neither 
backed  by  experience  with  existing  food 
stamp  programs  nor  does  It  take  Into  account 


the  fact  that  the  new  food  stamp  program 
will  be  operating  In  conjunction  with  an  ex- 
panded family  assistance  system.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  said  that  it  intends  to  be 
operating  a  liberalized  ffunlly  assistance  sys- 
tem by  1972.  If  this  promise  is  carried  out, 
then  there  will  no  longer  be  a  single  family 
in  the  category  which  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment claims  will  be  tempted  to  use  food 
stamps  illegally. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Fact  Sheet: 
Eligibility   not   limited  to   the  poor. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  need  for 
Items  necessary  to  personal  cleanliness  could 
be  met  with  cash  assistance,  it  Is  not  con- 
sistent to  claim  on  the  one  hand  that  limit- 
ing the  use  of  food  stamps  to  the  purchase 
of  food  creates  pressure  for  Illegal  use  of  food 
stamps  and  to  claim  on  the  other  hand  that 
broadening  the  use  of  food  stamps  to  Include 
Items  necessary  for  personal  cleanliness  di- 
lutes the  program  and  Is  an  Inadequate  sub- 
stitute for  cash  assistance.  The  fact  Is  that 
a  clean  home  and  sanitary  cooking  condi- 
tions are  prerequisites  to  proper  nutrition 
and  cannot  be  provided  with  present  or  pro- 
jected welfare  level  budgets.  Unless  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  expanded  to  meet  these 
needs  they  will  not  be  met. 

Comment:  Contrary  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment fact  sheet,  the  Senate  food  stamp 
bill  specifically  provides  the  Secretary  with 
the  authority  to  establish  a  $4,000  national 
eligibility  limit  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  Secretary  Is  given  the  flexibility  to  raise 
the  standard  If  he  feels  it  Is  necessary,  but 
the  Implication  that  the  Senate  food  stamp 
Mil  would  require  distribution  of  stamps  to 
^3.5  miUlon  participants"  is  totally  false  and 
misleading. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  25  "i 
purchase  requirement  is  compatible  with  a 
$4,000  per  year  eligibility  limit  can  only  be 
answered  through  actual  experience  with  the 
program. 

If  it  were  to  pose  a  major  problem,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  free  under 
the  Senate  bill  to  raise  the  eligibility  limit 
to  whatever  level  he  felt  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate that  problem.  If  It  were  not  a  problem 
the  eligibility  limit  would  remain  at  the 
$4,000  level  speclfled  In  the  Senate  bill. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Fact  Sheet:  In- 
flexibility. 

Comment:  The  Agriculture  Department 
memorandum  charges  that  the  Senate  food 
stamp  program  would  require  issuance  of 
food  stamps  by  participating  retail  stores.  It 
claims  that  this  sort  of  Issuance  would  be 
difficult  to  monitor.  In  fact,  the  Senate  food 
stamp  bill  simply  permits  the  Issuance  of 
food  stamps  in  this  manner.  It  also  permits 
the  issuance  of  food  stamps  In  a  number  of 
other  speclfled  ways  and  states  that  stamps 
should  be  Issued  in  whatever  manner  best 
Insures  the  participation  of  needy  house- 
holds. 

The  Agriculture  Department  memorandum 
also  criticizes  the  Senate  food  stamp  bill  for 
permitting  certification  "solely  by  execution 
of  an  affidavit."  It  says  that  "USDA  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  working  with  HEW 
toward  coordinated  procedures  of  simplified 
certification."  Since  certification  by  execution 
of  an  affidavit  is  precisely  the  same  method 
of  certification  suggested  by  the  President 
in  his  new  family  assistance  system,  it  is 
bard  to  understand  why  USDA  should  object 
to  use  of  this  procedure  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

According  to  the  USDA  fact  sheet,  another 
Inflexibility  In  the  Senate  bill  is  its  setUng 
of  "precise  levels  for  food  stamps,  allot- 
ments and  free  food  stamp  eligibility."  "It  Is 
preferable,"  says  USDA,  "to  give  the  Secre- 
tary discretion  to  determine  these  levels 
within  guidelines  set  by  Congress."  It  is 
simply  not  true  that  the  Senate  bill  ties  the 
Secretary  to  precise  levels  of  any  kind.  Ac- 
tually, the  Senate  bill  merely  establishes 
minimum  requirements.  The  Secretary  Is  free 


to  establish  whatever  levels  and  allotments 
he  deems  appropriate  so  long  as  be  respects 
minimum  guidelines  established  by  the  bill. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellenoex, 

Chairman,   Committee   on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  July 
8,  1969,  requested  a  report  on  S.  3548  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts  in  a  number  of  respects. 

The  Department  does  not  favor  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  in  its  present  form.  Al- 
though this  Department  believes  steps 
should  be  taken  to  Improve  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs,  and  we  favor  many  of  the 
concepts  in  this  bill,  a  number  of  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2648  would  present  serious  ad- 
ministrative   and    operational    problems. 

1.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  appropriations  for  the  child  food  serv- 
ice programs  may  be  made  a  year  In  advance 
and  that  the  data  upon  which  State  ap- 
portionments are  calculated  shaU  be  the 
program  year  completed  two  years  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
appropriation  is  requested.  This  section  also 
provides  that  funds  appropriated  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

The  Department  does  not  object  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

2.  Section  2  provides  for  funding  of  sec- 
tion 5  or  the  nonfood  assistance  phase  at 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  in  the 
amounts  of  $38  million  for  fiscal  year  1970: 
$33  miUIon  for  fiscal  year  1971;  $15  mllUon 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $10  mllUon  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  funds  are  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  In  amounts  "which 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to 
be  apportioned  among  all  the  States  as  the 
number  of  schools  programed  for  new  or 
replacement  food  preparation  facilities  In 
all  the  States." 

The  Department  does  not  favor  enact- 
ment of  this  provision. 

Section  5  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  has  not  been  funded  since  the  first  year 
after  enactment  and  the  appropriation  bills 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  for 
many  years  carried  an  explicit  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  section  5  purposes  of  any 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  On  the  other  hand, 
section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
authorizes  assistance  In  the  acquisition  of 
food  service  equipment  by  low-income  area 
schools  and  carries  permanent  authorization 
authority.  It  also  provides  that  States  shall 
finance  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
any  equipment  financed. 

The  Department  believes  this  provision  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  Is  preferable  to  that 
contained  in  S.  2548,  particularly  since  the 
latter  In  no  way  differentiates  between  those 
schools  that  can  well  afford  to  finance 
equipment  and  those  that  cannot.  The  use  of 
the  number  of  schools  In  the  apportionment 
of  funds  rather  than  enrollment  would  also 
result  in  serious  inequities  In  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds.  Generally,  we  feel  that  the 
factor  of  enrollment  or  average  daUy  attend- 
ance In  schools  without  a  food  service  com- 
bined with  a  need  factor  would  better  reflect 
the  relative  magnitude  of  need  In  each  state. 

3.  Section  3(a)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  foods  acquired  by  direct 
purchase  under  section  6  of  this  Act  for  use 
In  school  breakfast  programs  and  to  service 
Institutions  such  as  day-care  centers,  set- 
tlement houses  and  summer  recreational 
projects. 

This  section  also  provides  for  a  program  of 
nutritional  training  and  education  for  work- 
ers, coo[>erators  and  participants  In  the 
broadest  sense. 

The   Department  favors   this   provision. 

Section  3(b)  states  that  the  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  [Mactlcable,  use  this 
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authority  to  purelukM  "Hlfhly  nutritious 
foods.  eepecl&Uy  those  foods  with  a  high  con- 
tent of  vitamin  A  or  Tltamln  C." 

Both  vitamins  A  and  C  are  essential  nu- 
trients. However,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
greatest  need  lies  In  assisting  schools  In 
me.etlng  the  protein  requirement.  Meat  and 
meat  alternates  are  the  most  expensive  ele- 
ments of  the  meal  and  the  most  difficult  for 
the  schools  to  finance  day-ln  and  day-out. 
Foods  with  a  good  vitamin  A  content  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  palatable  to  children 
when  served  raw  rather  than  cooked.  This 
means  that  procurement  locally  Is  more  prac- 
tical In  many  Instances  than  a  nation-wide 
purchase  program.  As  for  vitamin  C,  the  rec- 
ommended dally  allowances  for  school-age 
children  were  substantially  reduced  by  the 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  In  1968. 

The  Department  does  not  believe  that  It  Is 
either  necessary  or  advisable  to  designate  In 
legislation  specific  nutrients  for  special  at- 
tention. However,  we  will  continue  to  place 
emphasis  In  the  section  6  procurement  pro- 
gram on  foods  rich  in  vitamins  A  and  C  as 
well  as  those  Including  other  Important  nu- 
trients. 

4.  Section  4(a)  provides  for  amending  State 
matching  requirements  by  gradually  substi- 
tuting a  one-to-one  State-Federal  matching 
for  the  present  three-to-one  basis.  Section 
4(b)  provides  that  State  tax  funds  must  be 
used  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  matching  re- 
quirement. 

The  Department  favors  utilizing  State 
revenues  In  financing  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  At  present  the  States  are 
more  than  achieving  the  existing  matching 
requirement  by  relying  on  children's  pay- 
ments and  local  contributions.  The  Depart- 
ment believes  that  State  revenues  should 
bear  at  least  a  portion  of  what  has  always 
been  designated  the  "State  share"  of  National 
School  Lunch  costs.  If  the  "State  share"  Is 
properly  borne  by  State  revenues,  children's 
payments  and  local  contributions  there  will 
be  no  need  to  alter  the  present  three-to-one 
matching  requirement. 

6.  Section  6  is  a  technical  and  clarifying 
amendment  with  reference  to  assistance  to 
State  agencies  for  administrative  expenses 
where  more  than  one  State  agency  Is  provid- 
ing direct  services  to  child  food  service  pro- 
grams. 

The  Department  has  no  objection  to  this 
section. 

6.  Section  6(a)  would  place  a  celling  of  20 
cents  on  any  reduced  price  meal  offered  under 
the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  Department  does  not  favor  this  pro- 
vision because  It  Imposes  a  restriction  that 
many  schools  may  not  be  able  to  meet  until 
the  time  comes  that  fully  adequate  funding 
from  Federal,  State  and  local  sources  is  as- 
sured. This  concept  could  more  effectively  be 
fulfilled  through  program  regulations  that 
can  be  adopted  to  changing  situations. 

Section  6(b)  provides  that  In  the  child  food 
service  programs  there  shall  be  no  overt 
Identification  of  those  children  who  receive 
free  and  reduced  price  meals. 

The  Department  favors  this  approach  but 
believes  It  should  be  strengthened  by  requir- 
ing that  each  school's  policy  and  procedures 
with  respect  to  eligibility  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  meals  should  be  a  publicly  an- 
nounced policy  setting  forth  the  specific  cri- 
teria for  eligibility.  Only  in  this  way  can 
there  l>e  assurance  that  everyone  In  the  com- 
munity knows  and  understands  the  rules. 

Section  6(c)  provides  a  legislative  base  for 
strengthening  regulations  related  to  the  do- 
nation of  price  support  and  Section  33  foods 
to  schools  that  do  not  participate  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program.  The  provisions 
of  section  6(c)  would  enable  the  Secretary  to 
establish  standards  for  these  schools  similar 
to  the  policies  with  respect  to  free  meals  and 
nutritional  requirements  as  now  apply  to 


schools    In    the    National    School    Lunch 
Program. 

The  Department  favors  this  provision. 

7.  Section  7  proposes  substantial  changes 
in  the  administration  of  section  1 1  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  with  respect  to 
special  financial  assistance  to  particularly 
needy  schools. 

Section  7(a)  authorizes  $200  million  for 
section  11  In  fiscal  year  1970;  $250  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  $300  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

Section  7(b)  would,  in  effect,  permit  sec- 
tion 11  money  to  follow  the  child  rather 
than  restricting  assistance  to  reach  only 
eligible  schools.  Section  7(b)  would  also  au- 
thorize reimbursement  for  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  operating  a  Ivmch  program  in 
situations  of  severe  need. 

The  Dspartment  is  sympathetic  to  the  In- 
tent of  these  proposals.  However,  we  believe 
It  would  be  preferable  to  have  an  appropria- 
tion authority  but  to  eliminate  specific  au- 
thorizations and  to  amend  section  11  to  elim- 
inate the  criteria  Involving  school  eligibility 
and  substitute  a  simple,  direct  authority  for 
the  SecretsuTT  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  any  needy  child  In  any  participating 
school. 

8.  Section  8  authorizes  the  issuance  of 
standards  relating  to  the  operation  of  sepa- 
rate food  services  in  a  school  that  are  in 
direct  competition  with  the  nonprofit  pro- 
grams assisted  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts. 

The  Department  favors  this  provision. 

9.  Section  9  provides  for  assistance  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  strengthen  State  and  local 
administration  and  training  In  child  food 
service  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  funds  are  available 
to  assist  in  strengthening  State  administra- 
tion of  the  food  service  programs  directed 
primarily  to  needy  children.  The  Deptirtment 
does  not  favor  the  extension  of  this  type  of 
assistance  to  the  local  level.  Basically,  this 
would  Involve  the  Department  in  financing 
a  part  of  local  administrative  costs  In  thou- 
sands of  individual  Echool  districts  through- 
out the  country. 

Section  9  would  also  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Coimcll  on  child  food  programs.  Al- 
though the  Department  does  not  object  to 
the  formation  of  such  a  Council,  It  Is  felt 
that  the  proposal  should  not  specify  In  de- 
tail, as  It  does,  the  membership  of  such  a 
Council.  As  the  provision  now  stands.  Coun- 
cil membership  would  draw  from  a  very 
limited  group  of  experts. 

10.  Section  10  extends  school  food  service 
participation  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  This  Is  consistent  with  the 
authority  In  P.L.  90-302  to  assist  food  serv- 
ice operations  in  the  Trust  Territories  for 
children  In  pre-school  and  summer  recrea- 
tion programs. 

There  was  not  sufficient  time  prior  to  the 
hearing  of  this  bill  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely, 


DePAHTMENT  of  AcBICTTLTtmE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellendes, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  July 
23,  1969.  requested  a  report  on  H.R.  11651, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  funds  and  au- 
thorities to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  and  reduced 
price  meals  to  needy  children  not  being 
reached. 

This  Department  is  In  agreement  with  the 
objectives  of  H.R.  11661.  The  level  of  funding 
proposed  In  the  revised  budget  for  1970  which 
has  been  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, will  fulfill  the  intent  of  H.R.  11651 
by  i>rovldlng  free  or  reduced  price  meals  for 
the  estimated  6.6  million  needy  children  who 


require  this  level  of  assistance  during  the 
1960-70  school  year. 

The  total  budget  request  for  chUd  feeding 
for  fiscal  1970  Is  $638  million.  This  Includes 
$133.8  million  for  cash  grants  to  States  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  for  needy 
children,  for  school  breakfasts  and  for  as- 
sistance in  providing  equipment  to  initiate 
or  expand  food  service  in  low-income  area 
schools  and  for  State  administrative  expenses 
And  $10,750,000  (of  which  $750,000  would 
be  for  State  administration)  would  be  avail- 
able to  assist  in  providing  food  service  to 
children  in  non-profit  day-care  centers,  set- 
tlement houses  and  summer  recreational 
projects. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  directed  specifical- 
ly to  low-income  area  schools  and  needy 
children,  $168  million  is  prc^osed  for  cash 
grants  under  the  regular  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  $301.6  million  in  donated  foods 
for  child  feeding  programs. 

The  budget  request  also  Included  $20  mil- 
lion to  continue  the  special  milk  program  on 
a  limited  basis  and  to  shift  the  bulk  oi  these 
resources  to  providing  compler«  meals  to 
children  that  include  milk.  The  House  has 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  that  includes 
$120  million  for  the  milk  program  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  Senate  has  passed  an  appro- 
priation bill  that  Includes  $104  million.  Until 
this  dll^ence  and  others  are  resolved  in 
conferenck  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
temporarlly^perating  Its  programs  under  a 
Joint  resolu^in  of  the  Congress.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  reaHutlon,  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram will  be  contmued  at  last  year's  rate. 

Given  these  circumstances,  the  Department 
recommends  that  the  bill  not  be  passed. 

There  was  not  sufficient  time  prior  to  the 
hearing  of  this  bill  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Phh.  Campbell, 

Under  Secretary. 


Task  Force  Action  Statement 
introduction 

In  opening  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health,  President 
Nixon  said:  "This  meeting  sets  the  seal  of 
iirgency  on  the  national  commitment  to  put 
an  end  to  hunger  and  malnutrition  due  to 
poverty  in  America."  We  who  have  come  here 
are  already  firmly  dedicated  to  that  goal. 
The  President  said:  "Our  Job  Is  to  get  re- 
sources to  people  in  need,  and  then  to  let 
them  run  their  own  lives."  He  did  not  pro- 
vide any  new  or  meaningful  program  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished.  Obviously, 
he  wanted  us  to  do  this,  and  Intended  that 
we  should  do  so.  To  paraphrase  the  President, 
we  "not  only  accept  the  responsibility,  (we) 
claim  the  responsibility."  Therefore,  the 
combined  task  forces  on  Voluntary  Action  by 
Women,  Consumers,  Religious  Organizations, 
Community  Organizations,  Health  Organiza- 
tions, Faculty  and  Students,  and  Organized 
Labor.'  present  the  following  action  priority 
program: 

I.  A  national  emergency:  There  Is  a  himger 
and  malnutrition  emergency  in  this  country 
today.  Therefore  the  President  must  imme- 
diately declare  that  a  national  htmger 
emergency  exists,  and  under  existing  author- 
ity must  now  free  funds  and  Implement  pro- 
grams to  feed  aU  hungry  Americans  this 
winter. 

n.  Guaranteed  adequate  income:  The  over- 
riding remedy  for  hunger  and  malnutrition  is 
a  minimum  guaranteed  adequate  cash  in- 
come with  a  floor  of  $5500  annually  (for  a 
family  of  four).  The  government  must  also 


»The  AFL-CIO  endorsed  the  policy  state- 
ment In  principle  with  no  opposition  on  cer- 
tain specifics.  The  Alliance  for  Labor  Action 
(ALA),  Including  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
and  the  International  Chemical  Workers 
Union,  endorses  this  statement  as  written. 
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guarantee  a  meaningful  Job  with  a  living 
wage  to  those  who  can  work,  elevation  of 
^rages  and  benefits  to  those  presently  under- 
employwl.  the  "adequate  income"  to  those 
unable  to  work  or  find  employment,  and 
maximization  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  food  dollar  for  all. 

in.  Interim  food  programs:  As  Interim 
measures  only,  present  food  programs  must 
be  reformed  and  expanded  immediately  In 
order  to  assure  truly  adequate  benefits  and 
participation  by  all  who  need  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

IV.  Universal  school  food  programs:  A  na- 
tional free  lunch  and  breakfast  program 
must  be  made  immediately  available  to  all 
children,  through  secondary  school  and  re- 
gardless of  Income,  that  will  provide  at  least 
%  of  the  minimal  requirements  of  the  Rec- 
ommended Dietary  Allowance,  while  respect- 
ing cultural  food  preferences. 

V.  Running  the  programs:  All  administra- 
tive responsibilities  for  all  hunger  relief  and 
nutrition  programs  must  be  shifted  from  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  to  the  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  with  corre- 
sponding shifts  in  Congressional  committee 
responsibilities.  The  recipients  of  these  pro- 
grams must  have  responsibility  for  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  under  stand- 
ards determined  at  the  Federal  level.    . 

To  put  these  priorities  into  action  requires 
the  following: 

This  nation  today  faces  a  national  hunger 
and  malnutrition  emergency.  This  emer- 
gency situation  requires  emergency  action. 

While  we  Initiate  long-term  programs  to 
eliminate  hunger  In  America,  action  must  be 
taken  immediately  to  deliver  food  now  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  whose  chronic 
malnutrition  the  nation  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate. Only  within  the  context  of  adequate 
food  now  can  a  program  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion for  all  Americans  have  meaning. 

We  therefore  call  on  the  President  to  adopt 
Immediately  the  following  emergency  pro- 
gram to  feed  hungry  people  this  winter: 

(a)  Invoke  Section  11  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1969  and  like  statutes  In  order 
to  supply  free  food  stamps  to  meet  the 
needs  of  hungry  people. 

(b)  Instruct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Immediately  revise  food  stamp  price 
schedules  of  less  than  $100  per  month  (based 
on  a  family  of  four)  and  at  a  maximum  cost 
of  20%  of  Income. 

(c)  Instruct  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  Implement  directly  a 
food  program  In  every  county  and  town  In 
the  United  States  within  the  next  three 
months  using  all  available  funds,  including 
the  customs  receipt  funds  (Section  32 
funds) . 

(d)  Actively  support  Immediate  passage 
and  funding  of  the  following  essential  leg- 
islation. 

1.  The  Senate-passed  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Bill  (S.  2547) . 

2.  A  School  Lunch  Program  Reform  which 
consists  of  the  Talmadge  school  lunch  bill, 
the  McOovern  amendments  and  the  Javlts 
proposals. 

3.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  particu- 
larly Its  section  on  emergency  hunger  relief 
(Section  401,  Title  X),  and  without  the 
Oreen-Qule  type  state  control  amendments 
which  win  In  effect  destroy  OEO. 

(e)  Instruct  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Immediately  require  that  all  schools 
receiving  Federal  financial  and  commodity 
assistance  for  their  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams provide  free  meals  to  all  children 
whose  families  are  receiving  any  type  of  pub- 
lic assistance. 

Because  each  of  these  actions  Is  either 
already  authorized  ot  embodied  in  pending 
legislation,  action  to  meet  this  emergency 
can  be  taken  within  the  next  month. 

n.  guaranteed  adequate  income 
To  Implement  this  number  one  remedy  to 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  the  following  pro- 
gram Is  Imperative: 


(a)  The  adequate  cash  Income  presently  at 
$5500  annually  for  a  family  of  four  aeta  a 
floor.  It  should  automatically  follow  the  cost 
of  living  as  defined  by  the  Low  Standard 
Budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

(b)  Establishment  of  government  careers 
m  nutrition  and  allied  health  professions.  In 
connection  with  other  private  and  public 
efforts  to  solve  simultaneously  social  prob- 
lems and  unemployment  problems.  These 
suggestions  alone  should  provide  two  mil- 
lion new  Jobs. 

(c)  Grants  to  encourage  and  support 
broadly  based  organizations  of  low  Income 
citizens  In  local  ownership  and  operation  of 
such  services  as  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

(d)  Establishment  of  housing  factories  on 
the  order  of  the  automotive  Industry  to  serve 
the  dual  function  of  provision  of  low-cost 
housing  and  the  provision  of  Jobs  at  desira- 
ble wages.  This  Involves  creation  of  750.000 
to  1  million  new  Jobs  to  produce  3-4  million 
housing  units. 

(e)  Extension  to  all  working  people  of  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  for  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions,  including  the  right 
to  strike  or  boycott  when  necessary. 

(f )  Extension  of  unemployment  Insurance 
coverage  to  working  groups  presently  ex- 
cluded, such  coverage  to  be  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  provided  for  other 
workers  now  covered. 

(g)  Improvement  of  the  scope  of  Social 
Security  laws  with  a  50^  raise  this  year,  so 
that  the  program  provides  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  Investment. 

(k)  Reform  of  certain  pricing,  packaging, 
promotion  and  other  food  Industry  policies 
and  practices  which  add  unnecessarily  to  the 
cost  of  food.  This  cost  inflation  is  unfair 
to  every  consumer  and  particularly  disas- 
trous to  the  poor.  We  need : 

1 .  Price  reduction  through  mandatory  lim- 
itation of  promotional  and  advertising  ex- 
penditure and  other  means  suggested  In  the 
Pood  Marketing  Commission  Report. 

2.  Mandatory  price  marking  and  posting 
which  facilitates  and  simplifies  price  com- 
parison. 

3.  Effective  Inspection  and  regulation  to 
Insure  availability  of  safe  nutritious  food  at 
fair  prices  and  conditions  of  sale. 

4.  Mandatory  processing,  packaging,  and 
labeling  requirements  to  Identify  and  pre- 
serve nutrient  content  and  assure  accurate 
and  honest  promotion. 

5.  Encouragement    of    retail    distribution ' 
systems  which  take  special  account  of  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

(I)  Establishment  of  a  national  prepaid 
health  Insurance  program  and  new  methods 
for  the  delivery  of  health  care  and  extension 
of  existing  health  programs  to  all  states.  The 
Medicaid  Bill  should  be  fully  Implemented 
by  1971. 

The  task  forces  feel  that  it  is  especially 
Important  to  note  that  many  of  the  above 
programs  can  be  self-supporting  and/<»'  In- 
come-producing, and  none  will  require  appro- 
priations higher  than  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  the  space  program.  Together  they  should 
create  substantial  new  tax  revenue  (4  million 
Jobs  should  produce  an  average  Increase  of 
$5  billion  a  year  In  taxes),  substantial  In- 
crease In  Income  through  increased  buying 
power,  and  a  saving  of  $7  billion  of  funds 
misspent  under  the  present  public  assistance 
programs. 

m.    INTERIM    FAMILT    FOOD    PROGRAMS 

None  of  the  existing  family  food  pro- 
grams— food  stamps,  commodity  distribution, 
emergency  food  and  medical  services — pro- 
vides an  adequate  diet  or  permits  the  partici- 
pation of  all  who  have  need.  Major  reforms 
and  expansions  are  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  all  people  In  need  have  access  to  an 
adequate  diet  until  an  adequate  Income  be- 
comes a  reality. 

As  an  Interim  measure  only,  the  food  stamp 
program  must  be  altered  so  that  It  can  be- 
come the  primary  vehicle  for  providing  an 


adequate  diet  to  those  In  need  In  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  its  territories,  and  on 
Indian  reservations.  Free  food  stamps  to  those 
whose  income  Is  less  than  $100  a  month  (for 
a  family  of  four),  modification  of  the  price 
schedule  so  that  no  recipient  must  pay  more 
than  20%  of  his  Income  for  food  stamps,  na- 
tional eligibility  standards,  self -certification, 
a  coupon  issuance  to  all  recipients  equal  to 
the  Low  Cost  Food  Plan  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  several-fold  expansion  of  the 
program — all  are  necessary  to  make  the  food 
stamp  programs  adequate.  The  commodity 
distribution  program  should  no  longer  serve 
as  a  means  of  surplus  disposal  but  should 
provide  direct  food  aid  adequate  to  a  nutri- 
tious diet  wherever  necessary,  fully  respecting 
the  ethnic  and  cultural  preference  of  the  re- 
cipients. Hunger  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  also  be  ex- 
panded to  supplement  the  above. 
We  must  do  the  following : 

(a)  The  President  should  support,  and  the 
House  quickly  approve,  the  Senate-passed 
food  stamp  bill.  The  program  should  be  fully 
funded  and  fully  Implemented  In  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  In- 
cluding Indian  reservations,  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1969,  particularly  the  new 
section  on  emergency  hunger  relief  (Title  4, 
Section  401 — Title  X),  should  be  quickly  ap- 
proved and  fully  funded  by  the  Congress, 
without  crippling  amendments  subjecting 
part  or  all  of  the  programs  to  state  and  local 
government  control. 

(c)  The  Federal  Government  should  Imme- 
diately Initiate  food  programs  In  the  321 
counties  still  without  them. 

IV.  UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

There  must  be  established  a  national  child 
feeding  program  which  will  make  available 
at  least  %  of  the  Recommended  EHetary 
Allowance.  This  Is  to  be  accomplished  by 
Implementing  a  free  lunch  and  breakfast 
program  for  all  pre-school  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children. 

To  assure  maximum  participation  in  the 
program,  the  following  steps  should  be 
taken: 

(a)  Nutritious  food  selected  shall  be  oaa- 
slstent  with  the  cultural  preferences  of  the 
children  to  be  fed. 

(b)  Funds  shall  be  provided  to  enable 
schools,  child  care  centers,  and  other  par- 
ticipating groups  lacking  adequate  facili- 
ties for  food  preparation,  to  obtain  such 
facilities  or  to  devise  ways  to  provide  meals 
by  other  means. 

(c)  Community  groups  shall  be  eligible 
to  operate  child  feeding  programs. 

(d)  Local  poor  residents  must  be  trained 
for  careers  In  nutritional  planning  and  food 
preparation  for  employment  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

(e)  Food  provided  at  the  schools  shall  be 
available  at  the  choice  of  the  children  and 
their  parents. 

V.  RUNNING  THE  PROGRAMS 

There  Is  a  conflict  of  interest  established 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
its  dual  role — primarily  the  advocate  for  the 
producers  of  food,  and  secondarily  the  dis- 
tributor of  food  to  the  needy.  Therefore, 
all  programs  relating  to  the  provision  of 
food,  services,  food  stamps,  commodity  dis- 
tribution and  nutrition  services  should  be 
removed  from  the  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  be  established  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  whose  pri- 
mary concerns  are  the  needs  and  well-being 
of  the  people  these  programs  were  created 
to  assist.  Within  that  department,  the  pro- 
visions of  food  services  of  all  kinds  should 
be  tied  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  provision 
of  overall  comprehensive  health  care.  We 
call  on  the  President  to  use  his  Executive 
authority  to  Initiate  these  changes. 

To  provide  maximum  coordination,  COB^ 
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gresalonal  respon^lbiUtles  for  botb  funding 
and  programming  should  be  reassigned  to 
coincide  with  the  above  administrative 
changes. 

The  provisions  of  food  services  has  too 
often  been  thwarted  by  lack  of  responsive- 
ness at  the  state  and  local  governmental 
levels.  The  poor  should  run  their  own  pro- 
grams. Maximum  dignified  participation  by 
recipients  Is  Insured  by  transferring  or- 
ganizational and  operational  responsibilities 
to  duly  constituted,  oroad  based,  local  com- 
munity organizations  of  the  recipients  them- 
selves. Certification,  review  and  auditing 
must  be  done  entirely  at  the  Federal  level 
to  circumvent  parochial  political  Implica- 
tions and  to  Insure  the  protection  of  In- 
dividual rights  of  those  presently  living  in 
hunger  and  despair. 

Rom  all  comers  of  this  nation  we  have 
come  together  out  of  a  deep  concern  to  end 
hunger  In  America  now.  We  feel  a  heavy 
sense  of  obligation  to  follow  through  on  oiu: 
commitment  and  on  the  commitments  of 
this  Conference.  We  brought  with  \js  the 
diversity  that  Is  the  American  people  and 
we  believe  there  is  need  for  on-going  active 
participation  of  all  people  in  implementing 
the  recommendations  of  this  Conference. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  the  organizers  of 
this  Conference  to  provide  an  effective  con- 
tinuing mechanism  by  which  all  of  us  who 
have  this  concern  can  contribute  vigorous 
continuing  leadership  to  ensure  that  this 
Conference  produces  action.  Today  Is  a  be- 
ginning, not  an  end,  of  our  commitment  to 
end  hunger  in  America. 

And  the  appropriate  beginning  Is  confer- 
ence-wide adoption  of  the  5  points. 

1.  A  National  Emergency. 

2.  Guaranteed  Adequate  Income. 

3.  Interim  Food  Programs. 

4.  Universal  School  Food  Program. 
£.  Runniog  the  Programs. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Dec.  6,  1969) 
Food  Action,  Not  Words 

Of  all  the  suggestions  which  emerged  from 
the  stormy  Whits  House  hunger  conference 
this  week,  the  soundest  came  from  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Abernathy,  head  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference.  It  was  simply 
that  the  House  get  moving  and  pass  the  food 
stamp  bill  which  cleared  the  Senate  over 
two  months  ago. 

Representative  W.  R.  Poage  (Dem.,  Tex.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, feels  food  stamps  promote  laziness. 
He  Is  keeping  the  Senate  bill  on  the  back 
shelf,  while  he  holds  hearings  on  watered- 
down  versions  of  the  food  stamp  bill. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  was  drafted  by 
Senator  George  McGovern  (Dem.,  S.D.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  said  Human  Needs,  with  the  help 
of  three  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  Sept.  24,  In  a  vote  which  ranks 
as  a  major  victory  for  McGovem's  war  on 
hunger,  the  Senate  voted  54-40  to  consider 
his  bill  Instead  of  the  food  stamp  bill  voted 
out  by  its  own  Senate  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try Committee.  The  McGovern  bill  was  then 
passed,  78-14. 

The  McGovern  bill  goes  far  beyond  pro- 
visions of  the  original  Senate  committee  bill, 
which  generally  followed  President  Nixon's 
proposal.  Food  stamp  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1969  amounted  to  9225  million.  Under  the 
McGovern  bill,  the  1970  appropriation  would 
be  (1.25  billion:  the  1971  appropriation,  92 
billion;  and  the  1972  appropriation,  $2.5 
bllUon. 

The  bin  offers  free  food  stamps  in  some 
cases,  as  for  a  family  of  four  earning  less  than 
$60  a  month  or  for  a  family  already  spending 
25  percent  of  Its  Income  on  stamps.  It  pro- 
vides that  where  local  officials  will  not  run 
a  food  stamp  program,  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture can  take  on  the  Job. 

The  plight  of  the  hungry  In  this  country 
was  relatively  Ignored  imtll  1967,  when  the 
then  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States, 


Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  told  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  tmd  Poverty,  "we 
Just  don't  know"  the  extent  of  hunger  In 
the  nation.  "It  hasnt  been  anybody's  Job," 
he  said.  Later,  after  various  Investigations 
began  to  give  some  hints  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  misery,  it  became  the  Job  of  Senator  Mc- 
Govem's committee. 

Some  grim  facts  spotlighted  by  the  com- 
mittee— among  them,  that  there  are  children 
not  getting  enough  to  eat  to  keep  their  tape- 
worms healthy — helped  the  problem  of  hun- 
ger in  America  achieve  a  place  in  the  na- 
tional conscience.  The  issue  has  been  show- 
ered with  some  noble  phrases,  such  as  Nixon's 
May  6  spacial  message  to  Congress,  In  which 
he  called  for  "an  end  to  hunger  In  America 
Itself  for  all  time." 

But  there  have  been  disturbingly  ignoble 
words,  as  well — such  as  Nixon's  well-publi- 
cized remark  to  Agriculture  Secretary  Clif- 
ford Hardin:  "Tou  can  say  that  this  Ad- 
ministration will  have  the  first  far-reaching 
attack  on  the  problem  of  hunger  In  history. 
Use  all  the  rhetoric,  so  long  as  It  doesn't  cost 
any  money."  This  remark  was  quoted  (from 
minutes  of  an  Urban  Affairs  Council  meet- 
ing) by  Nick  Kotz,  of  The  Register's  Wash- 
ington bureau,  In  an  article  in  Look  maga- 
zine. 

It  was  natural  to  suspect  that  the  White 
House  hunger  conference  was  another  at- 
tempt to  delay  action  by  substituting  an- 
other avalanche  of  rhetoric.  But  burled 
within  the  avalanche  were  the  words  of 
Abernathy,  calling  not  for  another  study 
or  formation  of  another  committee  or  an- 
other declaration  of  policy,  but  rather  for 
Immediate  action  on  a  food  stamp  bill  which 
Is  a  vital  weapon  in  the  war  on  hunger.  Its 
passage  would  demonstrate  more  clearly  our 
commitment  to  the  problem  than  have  all 
the  words. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs. 

He  has  forthrlghtly  set  the  record 
straight  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion's intentions  in  the  area  of  food  and 
food  distribution  programs. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  pointed  out  that  President  Nixon 
only  recently  reiterated  his  call  for  an 
"end  to  hunger  in  America — for  all 
time." 

This  is  the  administration  which  has 
first  moved  to  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  hunger  problem  in  America.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
has  as  much  as  said  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  done  more. 

Just  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  has  said,  I  regret  very  much 
the  partisan  tone  which  has  been  much 
in  evidence  in  recent  days.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  the  majority  members  of  the 
Nutrition  Committee  and  would  like  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  do  so. 

However,  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship 
must  work  both  ways.  This  requires  a 
recognition  by  the  Democrats  on  this 
committee  of  the  strides  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  made  in  this  whole 
area. 

Once  again,  let  me  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
for  his  remarks.  I  might  say,  in  regard  to 
the  memorandum  under  discussion,  that 
it  is  really  unfortunate  that  it  was  ever 
written  because  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  agree  with  me  that 


although  turned  over  to  the  House  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  it  was  never  neces- 
sary to  write  it  in  the  first  place,  because 
the  bill  that  was  passed  by  this  body  and 
sent  to  the  House  would  never  have 
moved  out  of  that  committee  under  its 
present  membership. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  an  outstanding  ad- 
vocate for  our  party  on  this  committee 
and  I  certainly  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  him,  and  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern), to  make  whatever  contribu- 
tion I  can  towards  the  elimination  of 
this  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  in  regard 
to  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  g-ateful  to  my 
colleague  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  very  fine  statement  to- 
day  and  for  the  work  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  it  again, 
that  if  the  committee  is  to  be  used  to 
imdercut  the  administration,  whichever 
administration  it  may  be,  it  will  serve 
no  useful  piupose.  In  fact,  it  will  have 
a  negative  impact. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  place  for  poli- 
tics in  himger.  There  is  no  reason  to  pick 
out  the  "good  guj'S"  or  the  "bad  guys" 
In  this  body,  or  the  other  body. 

I  commend  Secretary  Finch,  and  Sec- 
retary Hardin  and  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  and 
others  in  this  administration,  and  in  past 
administrations,  who  have  tried  to  meet 
this  problem  head  on. 

I  repeat,  I  commend  the  select  com- 
mittee for  having  prodded  the  American 
people  into  action,  but  if  this  is  going 
to  be  used  as  a  political  springboard  to 
undercut  the  administration,  then  of 
course,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
plete this  discussion,  I  recall  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
the  former  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Clark,  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  and  others  on  the 
subcommittee,  were  the  ones  who  im- 
earthed  this  enormous  problem  in  Mis- 
sissippi. I  remember  the  tremendous 
struggle  that  took  place  with  Secretary 
Freeman  trying  to  get  something  done. 
He  said  that  the  bureaucracy  blocked  ac- 
tion. 

I  must  pay  tribute  to  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  he  did  not  let 
the  bureaucracy  block  action.  We  will 
find  that  the  President  Is  In  the  same 
mood. 

I  welcome  very  much  the  fine  expres- 
sions of  cooperation  and  understanding 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern)  .  It  indicates  a  re- 
sumption of  the  bipartisan  cooperation 
which  we  have  enjoyed  on  that  com- 
mittee and  which  Is  so  essential  to  the 
achievement  to  the  goals  we  all  seek. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
biU  (H.R.  13270) ,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  It  pass? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  motion 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clzkk.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 
moves  that  the  biU  (H.R.  13270)  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  Instructions  to  report  back  forth- 
with an  amendment.  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  containing  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  amendment,  as  reported  on 
November  21,  1969.  as  amended  by  all 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate  prior 
to  the  offering  of  this  motion  with  the 
following  exceptions  and  modifications: 

First.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  relating  to  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penses of  a  higher  education  shall  not  be 
included; 

Second.  The  tunendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
relating  to  an  exemption  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Investment  credit  for  up  to 
$20,000  of  qualifying  investment  each 
year  shall  not  be  included: 

Third.  The  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
relating  to  an  exemption  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  investment  credit  for  cer- 
tain investments  In  depressed  areas  shall 
not  be  Included; 

FVMirtti.  Section  515  of  the  committee 
amendment — relating  to  total  distribu- 
tions from  qualified  pension,  and  so 
forth,  plans — which  was  stricken  by  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxhte)  shall  be  re- 
stored: 

Fifth.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mijrphy) 
relating  to  the  medical  deduction  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  65  shall  not  be  included; 

Sixth.  The  amendment  proposed  by 
the  SCTiator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
relating  to  a  deduction  for  commuting 
expenses  of  disabled  persons  shall  not  be 
Included: 

SevenUi.  The  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore) 
relating  to  increases  in  personal  exemp- 
tions, and  making  other  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  sections  801,  802,  and  803 
of  the  committee  amendment,  shall  not 
be  included;  and 

Eighth.  The  various  amendments  pro- 
posed with  respect  to  social  security  ben- 
efits— proposed  as  a  new  title  X  of  the 
bill — shall  not  be  included. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  motion  strikes  provisions 
from  the  committee  bill.  It  is  not  a  de- 
laying tactic.  If  the  motion  should  be  ap- 
proved the  bill  would  be  reported  back 
forthwith. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  desire  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  while  there 
are  enough  Senators  present,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  time 
limitation  on  his  motion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
rather  wait  until  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  present  to  make  sure  he  is  pro- 
tected. I  told  him  I  would  not  get  any 
imanimous-consent  agreement  while  he 
was  not  present. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  , 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
motion  amendable?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion consists  of  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  it  would  be  amendable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
agree  to  consider  the  amendments  en 
bloc?  I  would  just  as  soon  vote  the  motion 
up  or  down  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  that  later.  I  did  want  to 
wait  until  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  present  to  make  sure  that  if  he 
wished  to  object  he  would  be  protected. 

I  was  going  to  point  out  that  the  mo- 
tion is  subject  to  amendment.  Each  of 
these  sections  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment: however,  if  we  start  all  over  again, 
we  will  be  back  where  we  were  before. 

Later  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  for  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  sections  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  In  order  that  we  may  have 
a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  Issue. 

I  respect  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
vote  for  his  amendment;  however,  it 
would  only  result  in  moving  this  matter 
back  into  debate. 

The  effect  of  the  motion  very  simply 
would  be  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  which  would  result  in 
a  loss  of  revenue  In  1970  totaling  $10.65 
billion. 

There  will  be  a  total  annual  revenue 
loss  of  $12.35  billion  when  we  include  the 
effect  of  the  Ribicoff  amendment,  which 
will  result  In  a  revenue  loss  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion. That  provision  would  become  effec- 
tive in  1972. 

The  breakdown  of  the  proposals  that 
this  motion  would  delete  is  as  follows: 

The  Ribicoff  amendment,  the  No.  1 
item,  would  lose  $1.7  billion  annually  in 
revenue ;  however,  that  would  not  be  lost 
until  2  years  hence. 

The  Hartke  amendment,  which  rein- 
stated a  portion  of  the  7-pereent  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  would  cost  $720  million 
a  year. 

Under  the  Stevens  amendment  for  the 
depressed  areas,  which  would  restore  the 
investment  tax  credit  for  depressed  areas, 
we  would  lose  $70  million  a  year. 

Under  the  Inouye  amendment,  which 
would  restore  the  capital-gains  treat- 
ment which  comes  from  distribution 
under  pension  funds,  $10  million  a  year 
would  be  lost. 

Under  the  Murphy  amendment  for  un- 
limited deductions  for  medical  expenses 
after  age  65  we  would  lose  $210  million 
per  year. 


Under  the  Fannin  amendment,  which 
deals  with  the  deductions  for  commuting 
expenses  for  disabled  persons,  and  so 
forth,  we  would  lose  $90  million  per  year. 

The  Gore  amendment  would  result  in  a 
$2.3  biUion  additional  loss  of  revenue  in 
1970.  The  additional  loss  of  revenue  in 
1P71  would  be  $3.8  billion. 

When  we  add  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
to  it,  we  have  a  loss  of  revenue  as  the 
result  of  Senate  action  totalling  over  $12 
billion  annually. 

The  social  security  amendments  that 
would  be  deleted  involve  some  $7.5  bil- 
lion. That  refers  to  the  social  security 
15  percent  increase  across-the-board 
amendment  at  a  cost  of  $4.5  billion;  this 
is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  to  raise  the 
minimiim  to  $100.  That  would  cost  an- 
other $2  billion  immediately  while  the 
second  Byrd  amendment  would  cost  $600 
milUon  for  each  of  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
does  not  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  me 
pay  its  own  way? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
after  1972  when  the  new  tax  would  be- 
come effective.  It  does  not  do  so  for  the 
next  3  years. 

I  am  talking  now  about  the  loss  in 
fiscal  1970.  The  Senator  is  partially  cor- 
rect in  his  statement,  as  I  was  going  to 
point  out. 

The  second  Byrd  amendment,  which 
reduces  the  retirement  age  to  60,  while 
actuarially  sound  over  a  long  period,  re- 
sults in  $600  million  loss  in  revenue  next 
year. 

The  Harris  amendment  would  result 
in  a  $150  million  annual  loss  in  revwiue. 

Taking  the  social  security  amend- 
ments together,  we  have  an  annual  loss 
of  $7.25  bUllon. 

The  Senate  action  on  social  security 
would  drain  over  $20  billion  from  that 
trust  fund  during  the  next  3  years  and 
there  is  no  method  provided  for  financ- 
ing these  extra  costs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  referred  to  the  second 
Byrd  amendment.  While  it  would  have 
an  initial  impact  on  the  trust  fund  In  the 
first  year.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  long 
nm  it  would  level  out  so  that  there  would 
be  no  overall  Impact?  And  does  the  Sen- 
ator not  also  agree  that  it  would  not 
likely  go  into  effect  next  year  because 
of  the  triggering  mechanism  wliich  was 
added? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct — 5  or  10  years  hence. 
However,  I  am  speaking  of  the  triggering 
effect  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  if  all  of 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  conferees.  It  would 
result  next  year  in  an  additional  loss  of 
revenue  over  and  beyond  what  It  would 
be  If  we  had  enacted  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of 
$10,650  bilUon. 

Our  Government  just  cannot  afford 
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such  a  loss  in  revenue,  to  do  so  would  be 
fiscally  irresponsible. 

That  total  of  $10.5  billion  does  not  in- 
clude the  Ribicoff  amendment  which  goes 
into  effect  a  couple  of  years  later.  In- 
cluding that  revenue  loss  in  the  year 
1973  would  be  $12,150  billion.  The  total 
loss  of  revenue  for  the  next  2  years,  the 
2  calendar  years  of  1970  and  1971,  if 
the  Senate  bill  were  enacted  into  law  as 
it  stands  now,  would  be  $22,800  billion. 
How  can  we  reduce  taxes  or  increase 
expenditures  by  such  an  amount  when 
we  are  already  operating  at  a  deficit. 

That  is  the  loss  of  revenue  over  and 
beyond  what  would  have  been  lost  by  the 
bill  If  the  bill  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee  had  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  without  amendment  the  day  it 
was  reported. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

motion  is  agreed  to,  would  that  prohibit 

a  vote  in  this  session  on  an  increase  In 

social  security  benefits? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not.  I  was  getting  ready  to  mention  that 
point.  That  Is  why  these  social  security 
amendments  were  included.  It  was  the 
thought  of  some  of  us  that  social  secu- 
rity should  not  be  a  part  of  the  tax  bill. 
I  have  conferred  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  with  all  the  mem- 
bers on  our  side  of  the  committee,  and 
we  are  In  complete  agreement  that  the 
social  security  bill  would  be  stopped  at 
the  deslc  if  this  motion  were  to  be  agreed 
to. 

We  make  this  as  a  pledge.  The  House 
Is  acting  on  a  social  security  measure 
this  week.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that.  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  across  the  board.  However, 
It  will  be  subject  to  whatever  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  In  the  House  or 
the  Senate. 

We  agree,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  concur  on  this,  that  if 
this  motion  Is  agreed  to  we  will  stop  the 
bill  at  the  desk  when  it  comes  over  so 
that  It  can  go  direct  to  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Senate 
wants  to  vote  for  or  against  a  15-percent 
Increase  in  social  security  and  whether 
It  wants  to  vote  for  or  against  the  other 
social  security  amendments  will  all  be 
germane  to  the  social  security  bill  and 
can  be  acted  upon  at  that  time. 

This  will  assure  the  Senate  that  If  the 
motion  is  carried,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  raise  social  security  benefits 
before  we  go  home  this  year. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
social  security  bill  from  the  House  comes 
over  and  Is  stopped  at  the  desk,  would 
that  bill  then  be  amendable  In  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  It 
would  be  the  same  position  as  any  other 
bill.  The  advantage  of  stopping  it  at  the 
desk  is  that  it  would  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  bill  going  to  the  committee 
and  the  committee  having  to  meet,  with 
or  without  hearings,  and  order  the  bill 
reported.  And  the  members  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  will  no  doubt  be  tied 
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up  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  conference  on 
this  bill  no  matter  what  we  do  on  the 
motion. 

So,  being  realistic,  I  doubt  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  would  have 
a  chance  to  hold  hearings  and  report  a 
social  security  bill.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  minority  committee 
members  have  agreed  that  we  would 
stop  it  at  the  desk,  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  and  then  it  could  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  at  the  convenience  of 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  would  enable  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  an  increase  In  social 
security  benefits  in  this  session,  prior  to 
our  recess? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  And  the  motion  is  being  offered 
with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  a  veiy  reassuring 
statement,  because  I  am  sure  that  Sen- 
ators will  want  to  know  about  that  If 
they  vote  to  support  the  Senator's  motion 
to  recommit — and  I  intend  to  support  it, 
because  the  President  has  made  it  quite 
clear  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  is 
entirely  unacceptable.  What  I  want  is 
a  bill.  What  I  want  is  tax  refoi-m.  There- 
fore, I  also  want  to  know,  as  the  Senator 
has  given  this  assurance  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  that 
the  Senate  will  have  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  treating  the  15 -percent  increase 
in  social  security  proposal,  now  in  the 
other  body,  in  the  current  session  of 
Congress.  It  can  be  so  handled  only,  in 
my  judgment,  by  stopping  it  at  the  door. 
The  other  body  has  that  measure  before 
it  and  reportedly  may  act  on  it  today. 

If  we  have  this  reasonable  assurance 
that  we  can  get  the  social  secuiity  In- 
crease this  year,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator's motion  offers  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  go  on  record  with  regard 
to  the  features  of  this  bill  which  we  may 
severally  and  effectively  regard  as  bad. 
For  example,  I  do  not  regard  as  seriously 
or  as  ominously  bad  certain  of  the 
amendments  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  includes  In  his  motion  to  re- 
commit. But  I  hope  that  he  will  ask  that 
they  be  voted  on  en  bloc,  as  he  says.  In 
order  that  we  do  not  have  to  again  go 
through  this  lengthy  exercise  of  trying 
new  amendments  to  the  bill  by  handling 
his  motion  other  than  as  a  single  motion. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  will  make  that  request  at 
the  appropriate  time,  when  Members  are 
advised. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  the  ix)sition 
I  am  taking  today,  to  try  to  hold  what  I 
personally  consider  is  a  fiscally  responsi- 
ble position,  is  not  taken  because  we  have 
a  Republican  President  In  the  White 
House.  I  am  not  offering  this  as  an  ad- 
ministration proposal,  although  I  know 
the  Pi-esident  is  very  much  concerned 
about  the  revenues  loss  entailed  in  this 
bUl. 

I  remind  Senators  that  a  Uttle  over  a 
year  ago  I  stood  in  tlils  same  place  and 
took  the  same  position  when  President 
Johnson  was  in  the  White  House.  At  that 
time  I  cosponsored,  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  a  bill  which  we  felt  was 
essential  to  the  country,  the  10-percent 


surcharge;  and  I  pleaded  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  sup- 
port it  because  I  thought  our  country 
needed  that  revenue  in  order  to  maintain 
the  solvency  of  the  dollar.  I  thought  that 
in  order  to  check  the  threat  of  inflation 
that  action  had  to  be  taken. 

I  am  making  the  same  plea  today.  I  am 
going  to  ask  at  the  appropriate  time  that 
we  can  have  a  vote  on  this  motion  en 
bloc.  I  would  like  to  think  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  such  a  vote,  because  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  caimot  afford  this  loss 
of  $10  billion  in  revenue  next  year. 

So  far  as  the  particular  amendments 
are  concerned  I  cosponsored  three  simi- 
lar amendments  on  prior  occasions,  but 
today  we  just  do  not  have  the  revenue. 

I  cosponsored   on   one  occasion  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  .  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  the  pro- 
posal that  we  allow  some  form  of  tax 
credit  for  college  tuitions,  and  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  af- 
ford it.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  It 
today  and  remain  fiscally  responsible  and 
make  progress  toward  checking  Inflation 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
item  No.  1,  referred  to  in  the  Senator's 
memorandum  as  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from   Connecticut    (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) .  Of  course,  he  and  I  were  cospon- 
sors  and  the  principal  sponsors  of  It.  Is 
is  not  a  fact  that  this  amendment  would 
not  become  effective  imtil  1972  and  that 
it  would  not  be  reflected  in  revenues 
untU  1973? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  so 
stated  in  my  opening  remarks.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  have  the  revenue  to 
do  it  in  1972  It  could  then  be  done.  I  shall 
not  be  in  the  Senate,  but  I  lo<*  forward 
to  the  day  when  this  amendment  can  be 
made  part  of  the  law.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing Congress  should  consider  when- 
ever the  money  is  available,  but  we  do 
not  have  it  now. 

What  I  was  confronted  with  was  not 
singling  out  those  amendments  which  I 
felt  were  not  meritorious.  They  all  have 
merit.  I  took  them  across  the  board,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

On  a  few  occasions  I  have  offered  in 
the  committee  the  same  amendment  that 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Mttrphy),  and  I  tried  to  get  it 
adopted.  I  think  there  is  merit  to  it.  I 
think  there  is  great  merit  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Aiizona.  I  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  merit  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
know  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
ment in  this  country  for  these  exemp- 
tions. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  not  become  effective  until 
1972.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gore 
amendment  represents  an  additional  loss 
in  revenue  in  1970  of  $2.3  billion  beyond 
the  committee  bill,  and  in  1971,  $3.8  bil- 
lion. But  the  long-range  effect  of  the 
Gore  amendment  Is  that  it  would  not  lose 
any  more  revenue  than  would  the  com- 
mittee bill.  I  think  in  fairness  that  it 
should  be  stated. 
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So  I  am  not  attacking  any  of  these 
amendments  on  their  merits;  not  one  of 
them.  I  am  not  discussing  their  merits. 
I  am  discussing  only  the  fiscal  Impact 
on  our  budget  for  the  years  1970  and 

1971. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  for  a  question.  I  promised  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  I  would  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator,  who  has  gone  a  little  further 
with  his  speech  than  he  thought  he 
would  have  to,  if  he  would  yield  to  me. 
We  are  tying  up  a  number  of  Senators 
on  another  matter.  I  tlUnk  we  could 
finish  all  our  business  within  15  min- 
utes. I  will  try  to  make  It  10  minutes.  We 
have  the  hunger  problem  before  us  now: 
I  ask  him  to  yield  to  me,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  for  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  this 
colloquy? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  should  try  to  get  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  these  items  en  bloc, 
would  that  then  prohibit  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  one  item  or  another? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
have  checked  with  the  parliamentarian. 

I  would  hope  that  such  amendments 
would  not  be  offered,  and  I  am  appeal- 
ing to  my  colleagues  not  to  do  that  for 
this  reason:  If. anyone  offers  an  amend- 
ment to  protect  his  amendment,  natu- 
rally each  Member  will  feel  obligated  to 
have  his  amendment  restored,  and  we 
shall  be  back  on  the  merry-go-round. 

All  I  am  asking  for  Is  a  vote  on  this  as 
a  package  because  I  believe  we  have  de- 
bated the  merits  of  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  Senate  Is  on 
record  for  these  amendments.  For  exam- 
ple, the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado was  adopted  by  a  substantial  mar- 
gin. I  do  not  question  the  sentiments  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  merely  like  to  have 
one  vote.  That  Is  all  I  am  asking  for. 

I  was  Interested  in  good  tax  reform 
mesisures  as  early  as  any  other  Member 
of  this  body.  I  have  been  advocating  tax 
reform  for  years,  as  Senators  know.  I 
regret  that  this  bill  has  been  converted 
into  such  a  revenue-losing  measure.  I 
would  like  to  support  it,  but  I  cannot  do 
so  unless  some  adjustment  is  made. 

Since  Labor  Day  our  committee  has 
been  in  session  almost  daily  and  occa- 
sionally on  Saturdays.  For  months  I 
have  neglected  other  matters  in  my  ofiQce 
for  the  one  purpose  of  expediting  this 
bill  in  order  to  get  before  the  Senate 
a  measure  the  Senate  could  support. 

But  the  bill  now  before  us,  as  amended 
by  the  Senate,  is  not  one  I  can  support. 
I  am  trying  to  make  one  last  effort  to 
bring  it  in  line.  All  I  ask  Is  the  right  to 
vote  on  that  question. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  record  clear  at  this 
point,  because  of  the  debate  which  has 
taken  place  and  the  discussion  between 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  points  out  the  merits  of 
the  Ribicofl-Dominick  approach  in  the 
tax  credit  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
in  some  time  in  the  future  this  legisla- 
tion is  adopted. 

The  only  way  to  get  this  philosophy 
impressed  upon  the  country  is  to  pass 
it  as  law. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DOMINICK) .  and  I  were  well  aware 
of  the  problems  involved  insofar  as  fiscal 
responsibility  and  shortfall  are  con- 
cerned. In  our  discussions  we  determined 
why  we  believed  in  the  principle.  We 
were  deeply  concerned  that  there  would 
not  be  a  revenue  loss  for  the  coming 
year.  Consequently  our  amendment  af- 
fected 1972,  which  would  first  show  up  in 
1973  when  the  tax  returns  for  1972  were 
fUed. 

So  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  do  believe 
that  we  were  being  very  fiscally  respon- 
sible on  a  measure  that  had  great  popu- 
lar appeal  not  only  In  the  Senate  but 
in  the  country. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  why  Item 

1  Is  Included  when  we  were  being  so 
careful  to  make  sure  there  would  not 
be  a  revenue  impact  imtil  1973. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  stated  in  my  remarks  that  the 
revenue  loss  would  not  take  effect  until 
1973.  I  shall  outline  why  I  still  think  It 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  a  limitation  of 
debate,  hoping  we  can  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  today.  For  that  reason,  I 
believe  we  have  an  understanding.  I  will 
put  the  request,  and  see  if  we  can  agree 
to  it.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  we  limit 
debate  on  the  motion,  and  on  that  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  time  to  be  controlled  by 
the  author  of  the  motion  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Then  I  am  going  to  ask  that  we  have 

2  hours  on  the  bill,  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  If  amend- 
ments are  offered  to  the  motion,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  plan  to  offer, 
in  the  event  time  on  the  motion  had  ex- 
pired, at  such  time  as  seems  appropriate, 
time  on  the  bill  to  any  Senator  who  wants 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  motion,  in 
order  to  explain  his  amendment.  No  Sen- 
ator would  be  foreclosed  from  making  a 
statement,  although  we  would  have  a  2- 
hour  limitation  on  the  bill  and  a  1-hour 
limitation  on  the  motion,  if  agreement  is 
reached  on  the  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  as  I 
stated  earUer,  it  Is  my  hope  that  we  can 


get  a  straight  up-and-down  vote  on  this 
motion,  but  I  have  talked  with  Senators 
whose  amendments  are  affected  and 
have  assured  them  that  they  would  be 
protected.  I  said  that  If  we  agreed  to  any 
consent  agreement  we  would  have  20 
minutes,  10  minutes  on  each  side,  on  any 
amendment  they  wanted  to  offer. 

I  hope  no  amendment  will  be  offered, 
but  I  am  committed  to  protecting  their 
rights  if  Senators  want  to  amend  the 
motion. 

Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  1  hour  on  the  motion  itself  to  be 
controlled,  as  I  understand,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  and  myself,  equal- 
ly; and  if  there  should  be  any  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  motion  that  they 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  divided 
between  the  maker  of  the  motion  and 
myself,  10  minutes  each ;  and  then  on  the 
bill  we  could  have  2  hours. 

I  think  that  would  protect  every  Sen- 
ator's rights.  Some  Senators  who  are  not 
presently  on  the  fioor  could  be  assured 
they  have  this  protection. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  more  time  on 
the  bill,  which  could  be  yielded.  The  rea- 
son why  I  say  this  is  that  If  a  Senator 
wanted  to  engage  in  dilatory  tactics — 
and  no  Senator  has  indicated  any  de- 
sire to  do  so — the  kind  of  consent  agree- 
ment the  Senator  is  suggesting  Is  even 
more  subject  to  dilatory  tactics  than 
would  be  the  ordinary  Senate  rules. 

My  thought  would  be  that  if  a  Senator 
really  needed  time,  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  him  time  on  the  bill.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  be 
happy  to  yield  some  time  also.  If  he  had 
time  remaining,  to  any  Senator  who 
needed  it. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  4  hours 
on  the  bill,  so  that  any  Senator  who 
wants  to  offer  an  amendment  can  do  so. 
Then  we  will  know  that  eventually  we  can 
vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  assure 
the  Senator  we  can  vote  on  the  bill  at  an 
early  hour.  This  is  not  going  to  be  a 
dilatory  tactic.  In  fact,  I  talked  with  the 
majority  leader  and  told  him  my  plans. 
If  it  should  develop  into  such  a  delaying 
procedure  I  would  withdraw  my  motion.  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  problem  at  all  in 
that  direction.  I  only  want  a  vote. 

I  have  promised  Senators  that  there 
would  be  no  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment if  they  were  off  the  floor  unless 
they  were  protected  in  their  rights. 

I  am  hoping  there  will  not  be  any 
amendments  offered,  but  I  would  suggest, 
in  case  there  are  that  we  have  1  hour  on 
the  motion  itself,  equally  divided,  and 
20  minutes  on  any  amendment  if  there 
should  be  one,  equally  divided  between 
whichever  Senator  makes  the  motion  and 
myself.  I  think  we  can  dispose  of  this 
matter  in  very  short  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Could  we  have  an  agree- 
ment on  how  many  amendments  can  be 
offered?  For  example,  if  we  are  going  to 
allocate  time  for  amendments  to  the 
amendment,  since  the  Senator's  motion 
would  strike,  as  I  understand,  about  10 
amendments  from  the  bill,  I  would  sug- 
gest we  have  no  more  than  10  minutes 
on  a  side  for  each  amendment,  with  time 
allocated  for  those  amendments.  That  is 
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200  minutes,  if  we  actually  take  20  min- 
utes on  each  one. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  any 
reason  why  any  Senator,  other  than  Sen- 
ators interested  in  the  amendments  re- 
ferred to,  would  want  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senator's  motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  going  to  offer  amend- 
ments. The  only  reason  I  offered  that 
suggestion  Is  that  we  make  haste  better 
if  a  Senator  does  not  think  his  rights 
have  been  ignored.  I  told  certain  other 
Senators  that  their  rights  would  be  pro- 
tected whether  they  were  on  or  off  the 
floor,  just  as  I  promised  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  He  is  present  and  can 
speak  for  himself. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  proceed  in 
this  way.  I  am  confident  it  will  not  delay 
a  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  20  minutes  on  amendments.  That 
could  go  on  forever. 

Mr.   GORE.  Mr.  President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  I  can  offer  a  sug- 
gestion. I  have  examined  the  motion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  recommit.  His  instructions  would  di- 
rect the  committee  to  strike  out  eight 
amendments.  I  find  that  on  all  amend- 
ments, except  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  social  security  benefits  and  the 
amendment  relating  to  an  increase  in . 
personal  exemption,  items  7  and  8,  I 
voted  the  same  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. In  other  words,  on  his  first  six 
Items,  his  position  and  mine  have  been 
exactly  the  same.  Therefore,  if  we  could 
eliminate  7  and  8,  I  would  be  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  his  amendment.  But 
If  I  removed  fnwn  the  instructions,  or 
attempted  to  remove  from  the  instruc- 
tions, what  I  do  not  like,  I  daresay  other 
Senators  would  do  Ihe  same,  and  that 
would  open  up  the  bill  again. 

I  am  willing  to  have  a  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  motion  to  recommit,  but  I  realize 
that  If  other  Senators  start  offering 
amendments,  I  will  feel  a  necessity  to  do 
so — which  comes  to  the  suggestion  I  arose 
to  make:  If  we  could  agree  to  a  time 
limitation  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
plus  20  minutes  for  any  amendment  to 
strike  out  any  one  of  the  eight  Items  of 
instructions,  that  would  limit  it  to  160 
minutes  at  a  maximiun. 

Mr.  LONG.  Item  8  is  three  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  understand  it  is,  but  it 
would  all  be  together  by  a  motion  to 
strike  out  item  8  in  the  Senator's  instiuc- 
tions. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  suppose  I 
put  it  this  way:  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  debate  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  to  be  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee— the  manager  or  a 
Senator  to  be  designated  by  him — tuid 
that  the  time  on  amendments  to  the 
amendments  that  would  be  stricken— 
they  are  listed  as  eight,  but  item  8  is 
three  amendments,  one  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  two  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia— be  limited  to  20 " 
minutes,  to  be  divided  between  the  spon- 


sor of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware — not  to  exceed  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided — and  that 
there  be  2  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill 
itself,  to  be  controlled  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  tc-  object,  does  that  mean 
there  would  not  be  an  opportimity  for 
anyone  else,  other  than  the  sponsors  of 
the  affected  amendments,  to  offer 
amendments? 

Mr.  LONG.  No;  it  does  not.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  asking  for  2  hours.  If 
someone  else  wants  to  offer  something, 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  then  have  2  hours  in 
which  they  can  yield  to  Senators  who 
might  wish  to  discuss  some  thought  of 
theirs,  or  might  wish  to  bring  up  some 
additional  item  of  debate  on  something 
that  may  come  up  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  Senators  understand  what  will  be 
the  situation  in  the  event  that  this 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware — 
or,  if  it  be  modified,  any  modification  of 
it — be  agreed  to,  and  if  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, acting  instanter,  reports  back  a 
bill  shorn  of  the  amendments,  hereto- 
fore voted,  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  his  motion,  or  any  por- 
tions thereof. 

Therefore,  I  make  this  parliamentary 
inquiry:  In  the  event  of  the  adoption 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  recommit,  and  the  Immediate 
action,  as  directed  by  that  motion,  of  the 
•committee  in  reporting  back  the  bill 
shorn  of  the  various  amendments  here- 
tofore voted  which  are  recited  in  the 
motion,  or  which  may  be  recited  in  the 
motion  as  modified,  the  question  is. 
Would  the  bill  still  then  be  in  the  po- 
sition it  now  is;  that  is,  of  having  passed 
third  reading  and  being  subject  to  being 
voted  up  or  down  on  the  question  of 
passage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  timet  the  question  would 
be  on  the  adoption  of  what  the  commit- 
tee reported  back  forthwith. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

As  I  understand  the  ruling  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer— and  I  think  it  is  correct- 
it  is  that,  as  reported  back,  the  bill  would 
not  then  be  subject  to  amendment,  but 
the  question  would  be  on  passage,  up  or 
down,  in  the  condition  reported  back  by 
the  committee. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   As   re- 
ported back ;  the  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident,  I  might  add  that  having  consulted 
with  the  Parliamentarian  before  I  made 
the  motion,  I  concur  completely  with  the 
ruling.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
waited  until  after  third  reading  of  the 
bill  to  make  my  motion,  so  that  we  would 
not  be  opening  it  up  for  another  donny- 
brook  of  amendments. 

I  state  again  that  I  advised  those  whose 
amendments  are  proposed  to  be  deleted 
by  my  proposal.  Senators  knew  what  ac- 
tion I  was  planning  to  take  here.  I  have 
tried  to  protect  their  interests  so  that 
they  will  have  an  opportimity  to  defend 
their  proposals. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian and  am  advised  that  I  can  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  various 
items  in  my  motion  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  obtaining 
xmanimous  consent  for  that  woiad  not 
preclude  any  Senator  who  might  wish  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  my  motion  from 
doing  so.  Their  rights  would  be  protected. 
With  that  understanding  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  eight  points  in  my 
motion  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  realize  that  an  excellent  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  any  one  of  these 
amendments,  and  I  realize  also  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  individual  amendments 
feel  very  strongly  about  the  merits  of 
their  particular  amendments  and  could 
make  a  good  argiunent  that  I  should  ex- 
empt this  or  that  proposal. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  wnilAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  have  been  furnished  with 
a  tabulation  showing  the  revenue  impact 
of  the  various  items  in  the  Senator's  mo- 
tion, and  I  find  that  the  biggest  revenue 
item  on  the  Senator's  list  includes  the 
amendment  I  offered,  which  embodied 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  for  an 
increase  in  social  security  benefits. 

The  Senator  need  not  apologize  for 
moving  to  strike  my  amendment.  If  his 
motion  is  agreed  to,  that  is  perfectly 
all  right  with  me.  When  the  House  bill 
comes  over,  we  can  p&ss  it.  There  is  no 
problem  about  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
we  agreed  that  when  the  House  bill  comes 
to  the  Senate,  we  would  stop  it  at  the 
desk  so  that  Senators  would  be  assured 
they  would  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  that 
social  security  measure,  as  the  Senator 
has  stated. 

We  are  trying  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  Senators,  but  I  say  again,  the  position 
I  am  taking,  as  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana knows,  is  the  same  as  I  took  very 
strongly  last  year,  when  President  John- 
son was  in  office.  I  thought  then  that  our 
fiscal  situation  was  such  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  do  without  the  revenue  in 
the  10-percent  surtax  proposal.  I  feel 
equally  strongly  now  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  this  revenue,  and  I  am  ask- 
ing my  fellow  Senators  to  give  me  a 
straight  up  or  down  vote  on  my  motion. 
I  certainly  hope  amendments  to  my  mo- 
tion will  not  be  offered,  although  I  un- 
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derstand  we  could  be  confronted  with  an 
almost  indefinite  donnybrook  here.  I  do 
not  want  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  get  it;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
did  tell  the  Senators  they  would  be  pro- 
tected in  their  rights. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
been  very  generous,  and  I  say  that,  hav- 
ing worked  with  him  for  weeks  and 
months  in  the  committee  on  this  bill. 
He  has  done  a  tremendous  job  as  chair- 
man in  trying  to  get  out  of  the  com- 
mittee and  before  the  Senate  a  bill  bal- 
anced as  to  revenue  and  one  that  would 
provide  some  tax  reform  and  at  the  same 
time  give  some  tax  relief  in  other  areas. 

What  the  committee  was  trying  to  do 
was  report  a  bill  which  would  not  be  a 
tax  increase  or  a  tax  reduction  bill,  but 
one  that  would  be  more  or  less  an  equal- 
ization of  the  tax  load.  We  were  adding 
taxes  in  some  areas  and  distributing  the 
benefits  of  the  tax  reduction  in  other 
areas  to  people  we  thought  were  now 
paying  more  than  their  proportionate 
share.  This  was  to  be  more  or  less  an 
adjustment  bill.  For  those  in  the  higher 
brackets  we  were  raising  their  taxes  by 
raising  (he  capital  gains  tax  or  by  elimi- 
nating some  of  their  benefits  under  pen- 
sion plans.  While  we  were  eliminating 
benefits  in  many  areas,  at  the  same  time 
we  sought  to  offset  the  Increases  for  those 
in  the  higher  brackets  where  possible  by 
reducing  their  rates  to  65  percent. 

For  those  we  felt  had  been  overbur- 
dened with  taxes  we  eliminated  over  5 
million  taxpayers  from  the  tax  rolls  en- 
tirely. We  passed  on  to  them  the  bene- 
fits of  the  revenue  gained  from  the  re- 
peal of  the  investment  credit,  which  is 
really  a  tax  on  corporations  of  about  $3 
billion.  We  distributed  revenue  to  the 
low-income  groups.  The  committee  bill 
was  a  fair  bill. 

We  tried  to  be  fair.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  those  who  may  differ  with  the 
bill,  but  we  tried  to  come  up  with  an 
answer  that  would  not  upset  the  budget 
in  the  long  run.  But  since  the  bill  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  us,  gotten  out  of  hand, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  the 
impact  of  its  additional  $10  billion  loss 
in  revenue.  As  I  stated  earlier,  one  of  the 
biggest  items  I  have  in  mind,  especially 
for  fiscal  1970  and  1971,  is  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  .  This  one  amendment  in  1970 
and  1971  would  cost  the  Federal  Treasury 
over  $6  billion.  That  would  be  highly  in- 
flationary. 

However,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  long- 
range  effect  of  the  Gore  amendment  a 
few  years  hence  would  not  lose  any  addi- 
tional revenue  from  the  committee  bill. 
In  fact,  if  I  recall  correctly,  it  picks  up 
1100  million  over  a  period  of  time  and 
would  be  less  costly  when  it  gets  fully 
implemented. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  forthright  statement  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  loose  statements 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  amendment 
which  I  sponsored  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  was  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bUity. 


The  fact  is  that  my  amendment  re- 
placed other  tax  relief  provisions  in  the 
bill  and,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  just  said,  the  responsible  estimates 
by  our  technical  staff  are  that,  when  fully 
implemented,  the  amendment  which  I 
sponsored  would  cost  an  estimated  $100 
million  less  than  the  tax  relief  in  the  bill 
which  my  amendment  replaced. 

I  hope  that  Senators  and  the  American 
people  who  read  the  Record  will  now  re- 
alize that  this  is  the  case.  I  read  edito- 
rials and  I  hear  comments  to  the  effect 
that  the  Gore  amendment  is  going  to 
bust  the  budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Gore  amendment,  as  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  just  said,  will,  when 
fully  implemented,  cost  $100  milUon  less 
than  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  it 
replaces. 

If  we  look  at  it  in  the  short  run,  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  will  just 
about  be  even  with  the  revenue  gains  in 
the  bill  in  the  calendar  year  1970. 

There  is  a  shortfall  in  the  calendar 
years  1971  and  1972.  However,  it  would 
not  be  enough  seriously  to  affect  the 
budget. 

So,  I  rise  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  able  Senator  not  only  for  his  state- 
ment, but  also  for  his  responsibility  and 
willingness  to  refrain  completely  from 
misinterpretations  of  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator.  I  tried  to 
point  out  in  presenting  this  matter  ear- 
lier when  the  Senator  was  not  present, 
both  the  short-  and  long-range  effect 
of  this  bill.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  At 
the  same  time,  I  outlined  the  financial 
effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  Ribicoff  amendment  has 
no  impact  whatever  in  the  years  1970 
and  1971  but  becomes  effective  after  1972. 

I  tried  to  outline  statistically  exactly 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  each  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  again? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
other  distinction  that  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded of.  That  relates  to  the  difference 
between  the  calendar  year  and  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  Government  budget  is  made  on  a 
fiscEil-year  basis.  However,  taxes  are  gen- 
erally levied  and  collected  with  respect 
to  calendar  years.  So,  one  can  take  his 
choice  as  to  which  is  the  most  appro- 
priate period  to  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  referred  to  both  calendar  year  and 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  and  changes  made  in  the 
bill  will  only  have  half  of  the  effect  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  whereas  in  calendar  year 
1970  it  would  be  fully  effective. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  in  context  the  pro- 
visions of  llie  various  amendments  and 
the  Impact  they  would  have  in  the  re- 
spective years.  Likewise,  the  provisions 
of  the  social  security  amendments  will 
result  in  a  $7.25  billion  drain  on  the  trust 
fund  in  1970,  and  there  would  be  about 
the  same  drain  in  1971  and  1972.  But  In 
1973,  as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed    out,    there   would,    under    his 


amendment,  be  a  tax  to  offset  the  cost 
of  his  amendment.  However,  in  the  next 
three  years  imder  the  Byrd  amendment 
and  the  Long  amendment  we  would  have 
a  $21.75  biUion  drain  from  the  social 
security  trust  fund  over  and  above  the 
revenue  being  provided. 

I  recognize  that  Congress  will  pass 
some  kind  of  social  security  increase 
measure  in  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
but  surely  it  will  be  properly  financed. 

I  am  confident  that  before  Congress 
goes  home  it  will  pass  some  kind  of  so- 
cial security  measure,  but  let  the  in- 
creased taxes  for  that  measure  be  a  part 
of  the  same  bill.  However,  my  tabulation 
concerns  the  next  2  years'  loss  of  revenue 
in  this  bill,  and  as  I  stated,  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  a  vote  up  or  down  on  this 
pending  motion,  which  would  save  this 
revenue  loss. 

Last  year  I  introduced  President  John- 
son's tax  bill  and  coupled  it  with  what  I 
thought  was  an  important  additional 
measure  providing  for  expenditure  con- 
trols and  reducing  the  expenditures  by  $6 
bilUon. 

A  lot  of  people  ask  why  the  surtax  was 
not  more  successful.  It  may  not  be  a  part 
of  this  debate,  but  I  think  that  it  should 
be  mentioned.  One  reason  that  the  sur- 
tax was  not  successful  in  controlling  In- 
fiation  was  that  Congress  was  a  year  late 
in  getting  it  enacted.  And  after  that 
there  was  a  gradual  whittling  away  by 
Congress  and  the  administration  of  the 
expenditure  controls.  Expenditure  con- 
trols were  eroded  by  a  series  of  exemp- 
tions, and  during  the  latter  half  of  last 
year  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  pumped 
money  into  the  economy  at  a  faster  rate 
than  normal.  Both  steps  contributed  to 
the  inflation  in  my  opinion. 

Again,  if  Congress  had  acted  on  the 
administration's  recommendations  for  a 
repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
extension  of  the  surtax  a  little  earlier, 
it  would  have  helped.  I  think  Congress 
could  have  acted  earlier.  We  delayed  and 
have  not  acted  yet  on  investment  credit. 
The  taxpayers  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  going  to  get  the  tax  credit  or  whether 
it  will  be  repealed.  That  has  created  a 
problem. 

Let  us  eliminate  this  uncertainty  and 
take  action  on  the  bill,  either  pass  it  or 
do  not  pass  it,  and  either  accept  or  do  not 
accept  my  motion.  However,  we  should 
act  so  that  the  taxpayers  will  know 
where  we  stand. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  compiled  two  tabu- 
lations, I  believe  with  the  help  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  which  show  the  increases  and 
decreases  in  revenues  from  the  commit- 
tee bill  which  result  from  the  various 
actions  taken  here  on  the  floor.  One  table 
shows  this  information  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis  and  the  other  is  on  a  calendar  year 
basis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tables,  which  I  understand  have  been 
laid  on  Senators  desks,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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DECREASES  (-)  AND  INCREASES  (+)  IN  TAX  LIABILITY  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  RESULTING  FROM  SENATE  APPROVED  AMEDNMENTS  AS  COMPARED  TO  SENATE  FINANCF 

COMMITTEE  BILL,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1969-1974  AND  LONG-RUN 
Pn  milllonsl 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Lonintn 


-J520 
-10 


Tix  reliel  lor  individuals 

Investment  credit:  

Small  business  eaanptien 

Depressed  area  exemption ..:'.".  " 

Medical  expenses  foraged H] 

Transportation  deduction  tor  disabM '.',"'.'.'.'.".".'. 

Exemption  lor  foster  children ...IIIIIIII*  —}i\ 

Credit  for  higfier  education  expenses !""!"! * " 

Capitalization  of  certain  citrus  grove  costs ""I1"I1"I'"''II"" 

Total  distributions  from  pension  plans,  and  so  forth IIII""IIIIIIII 

Reduction  of  audit  lee  tax  on  foundations 

Liberalization  of  children's  support  test '.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'. 

Alternative  capital  gains  rate  provision 

Accumulation  trusts """JT.".".".".'.'.'.'.'." 

Tax  on  preference  income 

Rnl  estate [ HH'l 

Pcfcentage  depletion  (molybdenum) "I"!""!"""^"!^"!!!"""!!!"" 

Total 

Sada I  security:  

Benefits 

Tax 


-12,251 

-720 
-70 

-225 
-90 
-(') 


-J3,739 

-720 
-70 

-225 
-90 
-(') 


+5 

zi^ 

-75 
-50 

-5 
-20 

(') 

-5 


-20 
-75 
-65 

-15  . 

-20 

-10 

-5 


+»«5 

-720 
-70 

-225 
-90 

-(') 

-1,800 
+10 
-10 
-20 
-75 


+»5 

-720 
-70 

-225 
-90 

-1,800 
+10 
-15 
-20 
-75 
-80 


+»5 

-720 
-70 

-225 
-90 


-1,« 


+10 
-20 
-25 
-75 
-80 


+»5 

-720 
-70 

-225 
-90 

-m 

+10 
-55 
-25 
-75 


-20 

-20 

-5 


-20 

-30 
-5 


-20 

-45 

-5 


-20 
-90 
-5 


-530 


-3,526 
-5.700 


-5.049 
-6,400 


-3,040 
-6,400 


-3.055 

-6,400 
+6,700 


-3,080 

-6,400 
+6,700 


Total  indudini  sodat  security.. 


-3,160 

-6,400 
+6,700 


-530 


-9.226 


-11.449 


-9,440 


-2,755 


-2.780 


-2,860 


I  Less  than  ^2,500,000. 

DECREASES  (-)  AND  INCREASES  (+)  IN  TAX  RECEIPTS  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  RESULTING  FROM 
SENATE  APPROVED  AMENDMENTS  AS  COMPARED  TO  SENAfE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  BILL  FISCAL  YEARS  1970-74 


|la  millions! 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Tai  relief  lor  individuals 

Investment  credit  

Medical  expenses  for  aged 

Transportation  deductio*  lor  disabled 

Credit  for  liigher  education  expen:e> 

Capitalization  ol  certain  citrus  grove  costs 

Total  distributions  from  pension  plans,  and  lo  lorUl. 

Reduction  ol  audit  fee  tax  on  foundations 

Lil)eralization  of  children's  support  test 

Aiternalive  capital  gains  rate  provisioa 

Accumulation  trusts ., . 

Tax  on  preference  income 

Real  estate 

Percentage  depletion  (molybdenum) 


Total... 
Social  Security: 

BentMs 

T«L 


-$970 

-585 

-25 

-10 


-  $3,040 

-780 

-225 

-90 


-30 
-5 
0) 


n 


+5 

0) 

-20 

-75 

-50 

-5 
-20 
O 

-5 


-12,095 

-790 

-225 

-90 

-180 

+10 

-5 

-20 

-75 

-65 

-15  , 

-20 

-10 

-5 


+W5 

-790 

-225 

-90 

-1,800 

+10 

-10 

-20 

-75 

-80 


+t85 

-790 

-225 

-9C 

-1,800 

+10 

-15 

-20 

-75 

-80 


-20 

-25 

-5 


-20 

-30 

-5 


-1,630 
-2,600 


-4,305 
-6,300 


-3,585         -3,045 


-6,400 


-6,400 
+700 


-3.055 

-6,400 
+6,700 


Total  Including  social  security. 


-4,230       -10.605         -9,985         -8,745 


-2,755 


>  Less  than  |2.5  million. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  the  calendar  year 
table  shows  that  the  bill  as  presently 
tailored,  would  produce  a  revenue  de- 
crease as  compared  with  the  commit'.ee's 
bill  of  $530  million  this  year — 1969;  in 
1970,  the  decrease  would  be  $9,226  mil- 
lion; in  1971,  it  would  be  $11,449  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  1970 
it  is  $9,226  million. 

Mr.  LONG.  For  1971,  $11,449  mlUion; 
for  1972.  $9,440  million;  and  for  1973, 
$2,755  million.  It  would  stay  at  about 
that  level  thereafter.  In  the  long  run, 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  result  in 
an  additional  revenue  loss  of  $2,860  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  evaluation  contained 
in  the  Senator's  table  is  a  precedent  that 
is  desirable.  Just  as  we  today  are  evaluat- 
ing the  revenue  impact  of  this  bill,  we 
also  at  the  end  of  each  year,  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  what  we  have  done,  to 
see  where  we  stand  in  terms  of  appro- 
priations, 8  id  to  determine  what  is 
needed  in  terms  of  revenue.  We  should 
seek  to  arrive  at  a  balance  that  would 
be  responsible,  so  that  we  would  not  con- 


tinue indefinitely  to  have  the  fantastic 
national  debt  that  at  present  overhangs 
the  economy  and  the  Nation. 

We  should  think  about  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country,  and  all  other 
relevant  factors  being  equal,  we  should 
try  to  raise  at  least  as  much  money  as 
we  spend. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  seeking 
to  provide  that,  at  least  so  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned — and  that  is,  after  all, 
wliat  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  have  to  think  about— the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  placed  in  a  very  bad 
fiscal  situation. 

I  think  I  would  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment.  If  we  do  not  do  so.  we  will 
have  something  of  this  sort  in  confer- 
ence. In  other  words,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, having  sent  us  a  tax  reform 
and  tax  reduction  bill  that  it  regarded 
as  being  fiscally  responsible,  will  xm- 
doubtedly  be  extremely  concerned  about 
the  fiscal  impact  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands.  They  will  say  they  sent  us  a  bill 
that  was  fiscally  responsible,  taking  into 
account  the  inflationary  pressures,  the 
budgetary  problems,  and  the  various 
other  factors  that  confront  this  Nation, 
its  tax  system  and  its  economy  at  this 


point,  but  that  we,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  played  politics  and  voted  for 
many  things  with  political  appeal  and 
many  things  that  are  desirable  if  we  can 
afford  them,  without  providing  the  funds 
to  pay  for  all  this. 

The  Senator  knows  how  concerned 
House  confereees  can  be  when  they  feci 
the  Senate  has  put  many  amendments 
on  a  basically  good  bill  whicli  do  nothing 
but  create  mischief.  I  find  it  somewhat 
embarrassing  to  go  into  a  room  with 
those  men,  who  have  been  responsible  on 
their  side,  and  tell  them  that  we  have 
overburdened  the  bill  to  the  tune  of  ap- 
proximately $11  billion. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
the  Senator's  motion  is  not  agreed  to, 
we  still  will  have  to  take  a  good  amount 
of  the  revenue  loss  out  of  this  bill — in 
fact,  much  of  what  the  Senator  is  seeking 
to  strike  from  it,  including  my  amend- 
ment. So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would 
be  content  to  look  at  the  social  security 
bill  when  the  House  sends  it  to  us  this 
week  or  next  week,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  consider  those  items  individually 
and  also  the  administration's  objections 
to  putting  the  program  into  effect  as  of 
January  1.  I  know  they  prefer  that  the 
effective  date  be  March  1,  with  the  first 
increased  checks  being  received  in  April. 
Also,  we  could  then  consider  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  added  to  this  bill. 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
we  consider  the  social  security  bill  by 
itself,  it  will  pick  up  other  amendments 
which  may  be  meritorious  and  worthy, 
but  I  should  think  we  could  vote  on  the 
social  security  bill  within  a  week. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
we  can.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  fig- 
ures he  read  from  the  chart  being  placed 
in  the  Record  are  tiie  differences  as  com- 
pared with  the  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

The  reason  I  want  to  make  this  mo- 
tion is  that  if  we  go  to  conference  with 
the  bill  as  it  Is  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  complete  the  work  in 
time  to  get  the  bill  back  and  signed  by 
the  President.  Furthermore,  it  will  be 
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sheer  hyprocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
and  then  expect  the  conferees  to  elim- 
inate those  same  provisions  for  which 
they  are  now  voting.  Let  us  each  be  man 
enough  to  take  a  firm  stand.  Congress 
has  already  waited  too  long  to  act  on 
some  of  these  measures. 

For  example,  the  investment  tax 
credit:  Either  this  bill  becomes  law  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  or  there  will  be 
no  repeal  effective  for  1969.  We  cannot 
repeal  the  investment  tax  credit  next 
year  and  make  it  retroactive  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1969.  We  have  never  done 
that  in  our  committee.  This  bill  would 
be  retroactive  to  April  18.  Soon  the  tax- 
payers will  be  filing  their  returns.  They 
get  their  tax  returns  in  the  mail  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  compute  their  tax  liability  based 
on  the  law  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  the  present  law  still  provides 
for  a  7-percent  investment  tax  credit. 
We  must  complete  action  on  this  bill 
within  the  next  few  days,  or  it  wUl  be 
too  late.  That  is  why  my  motion  is  so 
important. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  excise  taxes, 
which  expire  December  31,  1969.  The 
surcharge  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
TTiere  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Senate 
has  delayed  action  on  these  proposals 
until  this  late  hour. 

With  my  motion  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
decision  as  to  what  the  Senate  expects 
the  conferees  to  do  if  we  go  to  con- 
ference. Members  may  disagree  with 
what  I  am  proposing  to  do  in  this  mo- 
tion, but  let  us  vote.  I  imderstand  their 
right  for  disagreement. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  amendment 
I  propose  eliminating  that  I  could  not 
give  a  good  argument  for  and  cosponsor 
if  we  only  had  the  revenue.  I  am  not 
attacking  any  of  them  on  their  merits; 
none  at  all.  I  am  trying  to  present  the 
case  of  each  of  them  as  fairly  as  I  can, 
because  I  do  not  think  we  get  anywhere 
by  trying  to  misrepresent;  but  the  sum 
total  of  these  amendments  which  I  pro- 
pose to  delete  from  the  bill  would  result 
in  a  revenue  loss  next  year  of  over  $10 
billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  presented 
this  table  to  us.  While  it  is  true  that  in 
the  long  run  the  revenue  impact  of 
what  we  have  done  on  the  fioor  is  not 
unusual— $2.8  billion  in  1974  and  there- 
after—it is  rather  startling  to  note  that 
as  compared  to  the  committee's  bill  we 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  budget  of 
$9  billion  in  1970  and  $11.4  billion  in 
1971. 

The  Senator  is  well  aware  that  in  the 
Finance  Committee — actually,  it  was  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware — we  proceeded  with  our  bill 
step  by  step  through  our  tax  raising 
sections,  our  reform  sections,  to  see  how 
much  money  we  would  raise;  and,  hav- 
ing tabulated  how  much  we  would  raise, 
we  then  proceeded  to  see  how  much  tax 
relief  we  could  provide. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  going  about 
this  in  an  organized  fashion,  having  laid 


the  whole  business  before  us,  to  see  how 
much  we  raise  and  how  much  we  lose  by 
our  actions  on  the  fioor.  The  Senator 
now  is  offering  a  motion  to  bring  the 
bill  back  into  the  balance  it  had  when 
the  committee  reported  it  for  next  year 
and  the  year  after. 

With  all  deference  to  what  some  of 
these  amendments  would  do  in  the  long 
run,  as  a  practical  matter  we  had  bet- 
ter be  thinking  about  what  we  do  for 
1970  and  1971.  The  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  a  revenue  shortfall  as  great  as 
we  now  have  in  the  bill  for  these  years 
could  be  exceedingly  inflationary. 

The  Senator  has  indicated  his  desire  to 
retire.  I  hope  he  will  change  his  mind, 
and  I  believe  that  hope  is  shared  by 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  good  Lord  could  call  us  home  be- 
tween now  and  then.  But,  there  will  be 
other  Congresses  and  other  sessions  when 
people  can  think  about  what  happens  to 
the  Government  in  later  years.  We  had 
better  concern  ourselves  now  about  what 
happens  in  the  immediate  future.  What 
the  Senator  seeks  to  do  at  this  point  is 
to  save  the  Government  approximately 
$20  billion  in  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  17 
months  ago,  on  June  30,  1968,  the  na- 
tional debt  was  $350.7  billion.  On  Novem- 
ber 20  of  this  year.  17  months  later,  our 
national  debt  was  $369.5  billion,  or  an 
average  increase  of  over  $1  billion  per 
month. 

We  cannot  keep  going  down  this  road 
of  deficit  spending  and  finance  it  with 
the  debt.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
a  part  of  this  large  ir  crease  in  debt  is 
because  the  revenues  the  first  5  months 
of  a  fiscal  year  are  always  lower  than  in 
the  second  half.  So  it  would  not  be  quite 
fair  to  say  that  we  are  running  behind 
at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  per  month,  even 
though  the  debt  has  increased  that 
much,  because  it  will  average  out  later. 
But  we  are  running  a  deficit  of  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  $700  million  per 
month  at  this  time.  We  just  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  down  this  road,  to- 
ward fiscal  insolvency.  We  can  have  a 
bond-buyers'  strike  in  this  coi  ntry  un- 
less this  inflation  is  brought  uiider  con- 
trol. 

I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  CJoodell).  He  has  been 
very  patient. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me.  It  has 
been  a  pletisure  to  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  motion.  I  intend  to  support  it. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  him  for  the 
tremendous  contribution  he  has  made  to 
this  legislation  in  committee  and  in  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  over 
the  years  in  cormection  with  tax  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  past  weeks  the  Senate  has  vir- 
tually washed  tax  reform  away  in  a  de- 
luge of  indiscriminate  tax  cuts. 

We  have  before  us  now  a  bill  which  is 
nothing  more  than  an  overstuffed 
Christmas  stocking.  In  its  present  form, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  tax  reform  as  a  tax 
relief  measure.  Its  overall  impact  will  not 
strengthen   the   Federal   tax   structure 


while  eliminating  inequities.  Its  whole- 
sale tax  cuts  will  feed  inflation  and  take 
away  revenues  desperately  needed  to 
meet  the  social  problems  facing  this 
Nation.  This  is  particularly  true  In  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

Amendments  to  the  tax  reform  bill 
adopted  on  the  Senate  floor  will  cost 
about  $10  billion  a  year  in  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  Much  of  this  additional 
cost  is  attributable  to  two  amendments 
which  I  would  have  favored  under  cir- 
cumstances of  flscal  responsibility  with 
the  provision  of  adequate  revenue  to  pay 
for  them,  but  had  to  oppose  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  because  of  their  infla- 
tionary effect.  These  are  the  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  from  $600  to 
$800  and  the  increase  in  social  security 
minimum  benefits  to  $100. 

Surely,  even  in  the  Christmas  season 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  so  prodigal. 

A  revenue  loss  of  the  magnitude  con- 
templated by  the  Senate  bill  will  gravely 
aggravate  the  inflation  this  Nation  is 
now  facing — thus  further  eroding  the 
savings  of  millions  of  Americans  and 
diminishing  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  earnings. 

Perhaps  still  more  serious,  such  a  loss 
will  make  it  impossible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  effective  pro- 
grams for  alleviating  poverty,  hunger, 
and  urban  decay. 

Frankly,  I  find  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  some  of  my  colleagues,  who 
have  been  highly  vocal  in  calling  for 
massive  new  programs  at  the  Federal 
level  for  dealing  with  our  social  prob- 
lems, could  support  enormous  cuts  in 
tax  revenues  needed  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  All  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  10  additional 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dif- 
ficult enough  imder  present  budgetary 
limitations  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
welfare  reform,  revenue  sharing,  and 
adequate  health,  urban  rehabilitation, 
education  and  job  training  programs.  It 
is  stating  the  obvious  that  a  reduction  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  revenues 
will  make  it  literally  impossible  to  fi- 
nance these  efforts  at  adequate  levels. 

Our  budgetary  problems  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  excessive  military  spending 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
opposed.  Such  military  spending,  how- 
ever, remains  a  reaUty.  The  bitter  ex- 
perience of  many  years  suggests  that  if 
revenues  are  cut,  it  will  be  domestic  pro- 
grams, not  military  expenditures,  that 
will  suffer  most. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  tax  re- 
form to  make  the  tax  structure  more 
equitable  and  to  eliminate  the  favoritism 
that  now  exists  in  the  tax  laws  for  spe- 
cial interest  groups. 

There  are  tax  reform  provisions  of  this 
bill  that  are  improvements  over  present 
law — such  as  the  imposition  of  a  mini- 
mum tax  on  many  wealthy  individuals 
who  are  now  escaping  taxation  through 
various  deductions;  a  low  income  allow- 
ance for  the  poor;  a  Umitation  on  hobb/ 
farm  losses  for  the  rich;  and  variou? 
other  loophole-closing  measures.  Several 
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of  these  refonn  measures  should,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  much  tougher. 

In  a  number  of  respects,  this  bill  Is  an 
improvement  over  the  House  bill.  It  has, 
for  example,  eliminated  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  that  would  have  made  It  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  States  and  local- 
ities to  obtain  financing  for  needed 
capital  improvements.  It  adopted  more 
sensible  rules  for  the  treatment  of  capital 
gains  and  charitable  contributions.  And 
it  mitigated  the  highly  punitive  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  regarding  private 
foundations. 

I  very  much  hope  these  Improvements 
will  prevail  in  conference. 

In  other  respects,  the  Senate  bill  has 
been  unduly  solicitous  of  private  interest 
groups,  at  the  expense  of  real  reform.  A 
glaring  example  is  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance— which  was  reduced  in  the 
House  to  20  percent  but  only  decreased 
to  23  percent  m  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  should  be  Judged,  how- 
ever, not  on  its  individual  provisions,  but 
on  Its  total  impact. 

It  has  become  a  wholesale  tax  cutting 
bill  more  than  a  tax  reform  bill. 

Its  tax  cuts  are  so  deep  as  to  cripple 
our  economy  and  hamstring  our  ofTorts  to 
solve  the  Nation's  pressing  social  pro- 
grams, paiticularly  in  the  next  2  years. 
Its  total  impact,  In  short,  is  negative. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  fiom  Delaware  to 
reconunit  the  bill.  If  the  Senator's  mo- 
tion is  not  agreed  to,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill  on  the  final  vote. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  one  of 
the  amendments  to  which  the  Senator 
refers,  namely,  the  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penses of  higher  education.  I  regret  that 
he  has  included  that  proposal,  because 
the  Senate  at  my  request  amended  it  so 
as  to  have  deferred  its  fiscal  impact  un- 
til taxable  year  1973.  As  much  as  I  have 
favored  this  educational  tax  credit  for 
the  10  years  I  have  been  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  I  did  not  feel  we  could 
responsibly  put  It  Into  effect  before  1973. 
However,  since  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  Included  the  educational  tax 
credit  in  his  proposal,  I  want  him  to 
know  I  do  not  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  it  from  his  motion  to  re- 
commit. I  believe. the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware should  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  vote  up  or  down  on  his  entire  motion. 
I  believe  the  overall  impact  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  so  meritorious  that 
even  though  I  do  not  agree  with  all  its 
provisions,  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  fact  we  do 
not  have  as  much  reform  in  this  measure 
now  before  us  as  some  of  us  would  like  to 
have.  I  certainly  concur  in  that  point,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  think  I  should  add 
this  comment. 

I  have  explained  the  financial  impact 
of  some  of  the  amendments  which  I  am 
tnring  to  delete.  Including  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)   and  the  Senator  from 


Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore).  I  have  tried  to 
outline  fairly  the  impact  In  my  remarks. 
But  I  should  add  that  throughout  the 
work  on  this  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  by  our  efforts  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  we  have  been  together  90 
percent  of  the  time  in  our  efforts  to  get 
needed  tax  reform.  I  compliment  both 
of  those  Senators  on  the  efforts  they  have 
made.  I  differ  with  them  on  this  particu- 
lar motion.  I  realize  that.  But  at  the 
same  time  as  one  who  worked  to  get 
needed  reform,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut know,  we  have  joined  together 
on  many  of  the  items. 

When  it  came  to  trying  to  get  real  re- 
form in  our  Revenue  Code  I  compliment 
both  of  those  gentlemen  for  the  efforts 
they  made.  I  wish  we  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful. At  the  same  time  I  am  now  ti-y- 
ing  to  delete  a  couple  of  their  amend- 
ments from  the  bill  which  would  cost 
over  $4  billion  and  which  I  do  not  think 
we  can  afford.  I  thought  the  Recoiu) 
should  show  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion be  assigned  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
listen  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I 
know  from  my  7  years  on  the  Committee 
of  Finance  there  is  no  Senator  In  this 
body  more  interested  in  reform  than  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  But  on  listening 
to  the  Senator's  remarks,  I  cannot  help 
commenting  that  If  it  were  not  for  the 
reforms  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  myself  con- 
sistently voted  for  In  committee,  and  In 
this  Chamber,  we  would  not  have  this 
problem  because  those  reforms  not  only 
would  have  closed  the  loopholes  and 
brought  real  reform  but  would  have  also 
brought  in  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
revenue. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  record  should  also 
show,  somewhat  in  contradiction  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell),  that  the  reform 
provisions  remaining  in  the  bill,  despite 
the  barrage  of  amendments,  will  still 
produce  additional  revenue  over  present 
law  of  $5,590  billion.  That  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  additional  revenue  that 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  reform 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  $6,650  billion. 

Thus,  despite  all  the  talk  about  the 
barrage  of  amendments,  and  aJl  the  votes, 
the  amendments  have  lessened  revenues 
from  reform  measures  only  by  o.iS-sIxth 
of  added  revenue  from  reforms  in  the 
bill  when  fully  implemented. 

So  those  who  condemn  the  bill  as  being 
without  tax  reform  are  beside  the  point. 
They  have  become  victims  of  the  noise. 
Unfortunately,  amendments  were 
adopted  that,  in  my  view,  should  not 
have  been  adopted.  I  think,  by  and  large, 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I 
voted  together  about  90  percent  of  the 
time  on  these  amendments. 


But,  Mr.  President,  the  thing  I  rose 
to  nail  down  is  that  the  bill  still  con- 
tains a  large  measure  of  tax  reform. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator  is  correct.  I  made  that  point  earlier. 
This  is  the  reason  for  making  this  motion! 
We  need  a  bill  to  go  to  conference  which 
could  become  the  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  If  we 
retain  those  portions  in  the  bill  that 
pick  up  revenue,  including  the  repeal  of 
the  investment  credit,  extension  of  the 
surtax,  the  other  miscellaneous  items, 
and  eliminated  the  tax  reduction,  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  restrained  appropria- 
tions and  a  balanced  budget  could  be  a 
reality? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  could. 
I  do  not  know  that  It  could  at  the  end 

of  this  fiscal  year,  but 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  This  would  take  a 
while. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  I 
think  that  should  be  the  No.  1  objective. 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  get  control  of  in- 
flation until  we  can  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  going  to  stop 
pyramiding  the  national  debt  and  l»l- 
ance  this  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  why  the  vote 
coming  up  on  recommittal  is  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  votes  that  will  be 
cast  in  this  Congress,  or  perhaps  the  next. 
It  Is  the  one  chance  to  obtain  a  balanced 
budget.  If  we  miss  this,  we  may  miss  it 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

Also,  If  we  miss  it,  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  agree  that  we  will 
have  rendered  a  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  both  now  and  future  years? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  opinion.  While  tax  reductions  are 
very  attractive  and  everyone  would  like 
to  reduce  taxes,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  each  1- 
percent  increase  In  the  cost  of  living  It 
adds  $5  billion  to  the  cost  of  consumer 
goods.  Thus,  we  would  be  taking  that 
money  away  by  farming  the  fires  of  In- 
flation. 

Inflation,  which  I  recall  was  around 
6  percent  last  year,  has  got  to  be  checked. 
We  have  got  to  bring  it  under  control. 

Say  a  wage  earner  gets  a  salary  In- 
crease. It  looks  nice.  He  will  get  more 
money.  But  before  he  can  get  home  the 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  living,  In  gro- 
ceries. In  clothes,  and  so  forth,  will  have 
so  advanced  in  price  that  his  salary  In- 
crease h3s  been  gobbled  up. 

Mr.  (7URTIS.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  voters  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  will  not  demand  reductions  if  we 
have  to  borrow  the  money  to  do  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Person- 
ally, I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  not  sound 
practice  to  cut  taxes  with  borrowed 
money. 

Mr.  CURTE^  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
if  we  increase  the  national  debt  by  $1 
billion,  at  the  present  cost  of  borrowing 
money  we  would  add  to  the  burden  of 
carrying  the  interest  at  least  $60  million 
a  year,  and  that  $60  million  a  year  will 
have  to  be  paid  year  after  year  after  year, 
until  a  Congress  is  elected  which  will 
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have  the  courage  to  start  paying  off  on 
the  debt;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Gov- 
ernment the  other  day  paid  7%  percent 
for  an  8-year  bond.  So  it  will  cost  $77 
million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
am  figuring  It  over  the  long  nm. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  withhold  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished former  Governor  of  Alabama, 
the  Honorable  George  Wallace,  appeared 
today  on  a  national  television  program 
which  originated  in  Washington. 

Governor  Wallace  endorsed  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption  as  a 
method  of  tax  relief. 

Prom  this,  I  have  taken  encourage- 
ment in  two  respects : 

First,  the  influence  of  Governor  Wal- 
lace may  prove  helpful  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
securing  adoption  of  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  his  endorsement  and 
welcome  his  assistance.  All  assistance  is 
needed.  Indeed,  every  ounce  of  support 
on  behalf  of  the  people  will  be  needed  in 
that  conference,  because  there  are  great 
forces  arrayed  against  the  amendment. 
They  are  arrayed  against  the  amend- 
ment because  this  benefit  for  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  this  coimtry  will  replace 
the  benefit  proposed  for  the  few  by  the 
Nixon-Agnew  administration.  The  few 
are  powerful  and  they  have  friends  In 
very  high  places.  All  of  the  strength  of 
the  White  House,  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  their  political  affiliates  are  mov- 
ing heaven  and  earth  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 

The  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
Alabama  Is  a  man  who  has  been  demon- 
strated to  command  the  loyalty,  respect, 
and  support  of  millions  of  Americans. 

As  a  candidate  for  President,  he  ran 
second  In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  a 
close  second.  The  people  who  supported 
him  in  my  State  were,  largely,  working 
people,  largely  people  who  have  been 
friends  and  supporters  of  mine  because 
in  my  career  my  efforts  have  been  de- 
voted earnestly  to  an  Improvement  of  the 
economic  status  of  the  people  who  toil. 

So  I  take  encouragement  from  the  en- 
dorsement by  Governor  Wallace  of  this 
method  of  tax  relief  as  one  more  piece  of 
evidence  that  I  represent  the  wish  and 
the  will  of  the  mass  of  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  in  Teimessee  for  economic 
justice  which,  I  think,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imsmimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  remarks  of  Governor 
Wallace  on  the  television  interview  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Well,  I  advocated  during  the  presidential 
campaign  a  $1200  tax  exemption,  the  same  as 
Senator  Allen  baa  introduced.  The  $800  is  a 
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start  but  It  Is  not  enouKb.  It  should  go  more 
than  $800;  It  should  be  at  least  $1000  or 
$1200. 1  don't  consider  It  inflationary.  I  con- 
sider the  high  government  spending  that 
brings  no  return  to  the  American  people  as 
inflationary.  And  I  say  this  Administration 
ought  to  remove  the  inequities  In  the  tax 
structure  that  let  the  filthy,  multl-million- 
bllUon  dollar  rich — such  as  the  founda- 
tions— get  by  scot  free  while  every  working 
man  and  little  businessman  and  little  farmer 
has  his  nose  to  the  grindstone.  And  this  Ad- 
ministration must  give  tax  relief  to  this  mass 
of  people  in  our  country  or  they  are  going  to 
find  that  it  is  one  of  the  prime  issues  of  1972. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  fiscal  re- 
sppnsibility  with  respect  to  this  bill.  I 
have  a  tabulation  of  measures  rejected 
by  the  Senate  that  would  have  increased 
revenues  to  the  Government  In  the  sum 
of  S4.170  billion.  These  amendments 
were  supported  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  do  not  criticize  any 
of  my  colleagues  in  any  way  when  I  say 
that  In  voting  on  these  amendments 
there  was  a  composite  vote  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  of  350  against 
these  revenue-raising  measures,  and 
only  71  in  favor.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  supported  all  these 
amendments. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  xis  examine  the 
question  of  fiscal  responsibility.  The 
amendment  which  I  offered,  and  which 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  58  to  37,  does 
not  lose  revenue  for  the  Government. 
Indeed,  it  represents  an  increase  in  rev- 
enue of  $100  million,  when  fully  effec- 
tive, as  against  the  provisions  In  the 
committee  bill  which  the  amendment 
replaced,  it  being  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
list  of  the  amendments  the  Senator  re- 
fers to  that  would  have  raised  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  represents  attempted 
corrections  of  some  of  the  most  glaring 
and  consistent  loopholes  In  our  entire  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code? 

Mr.  GORE.  Indeed  so,  and  I  am  son-y 
that  the  Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt 
them. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  amend- 
ments that  were  adopted  by  the  Senate 
that  lost  revenue  for  the  Government. 
These  amendments  produced  a  revenue 
loss  of  more  than  $3  billion.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  opposed  each 
of  them,  but  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  In  large 
majority,  supported  them. 

So  if  the  performance  of  Members  of 
this  body  need  be  measured  by  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, then  I  submit  that  the  two 
Members  of  this  body,  by  the  record, 
whose  votes  were  most  closely  parallel 
during  this  whole  fight  are  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Termessee. 

I  am  not  sure  that  he  claims  that  as 
a  mark  of  pridef  ul  distinction  or  associa- 
tion. I  do,  and  I  say  now  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  I  hope  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  reconsider  his  deci- 
sion and  offer  to  serve  another  term  in 
this  body.  I  know  of  no  one  who  can 
adequately  fill  his  shoes. 


Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  very  long 
and  arduous  task.  I  suppose  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been  the 
most  persistent  voice  for  tax  reform  In 
the  Senate  for  the  last  decade.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  we  are  accomplishing  tsuc 
reform.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  bill 
blackened  and  discredited  because  the 
Senate  has.  In  my  view,  committed  some 
errors.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tax  reform 
left  in  the  bill — as  I  have  said,  reforms 
that  bring  in  additional  revenues  of  $5.5 
billion.  This  is  a  sizable  sum,  but  this  is 
not  the  end  of  tax  reform.  We  will  try 
again,  and  I  will  try  again,  to  raise  the 
personal  exemption  to  $1,000,  where  it 
should  be. 

Of  course,  when  we  consider  that  my 
amendment  has  a  low  income  allowance 
of  $1,000,  then  the  $800  exemption  can 
be  realistically  interpreted  as  being  equal 
to  $1,000  In  personal  exemptions  for  a 
family  of  four. 

No,  tax  reform  will  not  end  with  this, 
but  despite  its  shortcomings,  this  Is  still 
a  good  bill,  not  in  all  respects,  but,  as 
amended,  I  would  rather  have  It  than 
not  have  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pending  motion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 

May  I  say  first,  Mr.  President,  as  has 
already  been  said,  that  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see have  been  as  consistent  supporters  of 
real  tax  reform  during  this  and  prior 
sessions  of  the  Senate  as  any  Member 
of  this  body. 

None  of  us  can  overlook  the  appearance 
of  serious  disease  in  the  economy  of  this 
country.  The  consumer  price  index  on 
meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  for  example, 
rose  almost  as  much  during  the  first  8 
months  of  this  year  as  It  did  in  all  the 
previous  8  years  combined. 

There  have  been  major  Increases  In 
prices  in  the  basic  industries  of  steel  and 
copper,  for  example^  whence  price  In- 
creases roll  ocean  waves  throughout  the 
rest  of  our  economy.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  veiT  early  In  his  ad- 
ministration, indicated  quite  clearly  that 
he  intended  to  pursue  a  hands-off  policy 
in  regard  to  price  and  wage  decisions, 
even  in  the  basic  Industries.  That  has 
been  the  policy  which  he  has  pursued, 
and  I  think  very  unfortunately  and  with 
very  seriously  detrimental  consequences 
for  the  economy  generally. 

I  was  glad  that,  at  long  last,  he  did 
alter  that  hands-off  policy  to  some  de- 
gree recently;  but  even  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  only  sent  out  a  letter  to  labor 
and  management  representatives,  simply 
urging  their  support  in  holding  the  line 
on  wages  and  prices.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  that  was  a  rather  halfhearted  ef- 
fort, which  came  much  too  late  in  the 
day. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  try  to  twist 
arms  out  of  sockets,  but  I  think  most  of 
the  economists,  the  experts  on  the  econ- 
omy of  this  coimtry.  would  say  with 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  is  "a 
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bully  pulpit."  It  is  the  focal  point  for  the 
moral  power  and  influence  of  this  great 
people.  The  Presidency  is,  today,  an  office 
which  must  be  occupied  by  an  activist, 
and  in  no  field  is  that  more  true  than 
in  the  field  of  the  economy.  I  thinlc  we 
have  seen  the  consequences  of  a  passive 
Presidency  in  regard  to  wage  and  price 
decisions. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the 
worst  thing  that  has  happened  in  this 
economy,  and  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  in  this  economy,  is  the  fact  that 
interest  rates  have  been  permitted  to  rise 
to  their  highest  level  in  100  years  of  this 
Nation's  history.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  kind  of  tight  money  policy  serves 
either  the  cause  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — the  plain  people  of  this 
country — or  the  cause  of  curbing  infla- 
tion. Rather,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  out- 
rageously high,  scandalously  high  inter- 
est rates  now  in  effect  in  this  country 
fuel  the  fires  of  inflation  and  will,  unless 
curbed,  unless  acted  upon,  cause  this 
Nation,  I  am  afraid,  to  fall  upon  even 
more  difficult  economic  times. 

The  stock  market  does  not,  in  my 
judgment,  serve  as  a  very  good  barome- 
ter to  predict  the  shortrun  future  of  the 
economy  of  the  country.  However,  I  think 
there  is  merit  in  the  belief  of  many  econ- 
omists that  it  does  serve  as  some  kind 
of  barometer  as  to  what  may  happen  in 
the  economy  for  the  longer  run.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  what  is  happening  in  the 
stock  market,  Mr.  President,  and  judge 
by  that  standard  to  find  that,  unless 
something  happens  to  right  this  economy 
and  to  cure  its  serious  ills,  we  may  be 
headed  for  very  serious  troubles  in  the 
months  ahead. 

This,  incidentally.  Is  the  first  time  in 
history — or  it  certainly  is  the  first  time 
in  history  so  far  as  I  know  anything 
about  it — that  this  country  has  had  a 
conscious  policy  of  raising  interest  rates 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  publicly 
finance  a  major  war.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  have  done  during  the  time  of 
the  policies  which  are  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  For  those  who  say  that 
there  is  no  way  to  control  interest  rates, 
I  should  like  to  recall  a  little  history. 
Former  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man took  this  countiT  through  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war  maintaining 
an  interest  rate  on  Government  obliga- 
tions of  2.5  percent. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect; and,  if  he  will  recall,  we  had  before 
the  Senate  not  long  ago  a  bill  which 
sought  to  provide  more  mortgage  credit, 
and  at  the  same  time — and  as  I  un- 
derstood it  over  the  objections  of  the 
administration — provide  some  kind  of 
voluntary  credit  restraints  and  credit 
rationing  similar  to  that  system  which 
was  in  effect  during  the  Korean  war. 
That  bill  was  passed,  but  that  provision 
was  adopted,  as  I  understand  it,  over  the 
objections  of  the  administration. 

Purthemjore,  as  I  understand  it,  there 
is  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  system  similar 
to  the  kind  of  system  which  was  in  effect 
during  the  Korean  war  presently  pend- 
ing in  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee;  and  I  only  hope  that  finally, 


at  long  last,  this  administration  and  its 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  reverse 
themselves,  and  see  that  it  is  not  in  the 
public  interest,  that  it  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  plain  people  of  this  country, 
to  continue  this  outrageously  high  in- 
terest rate  policy  which  is  sapping  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  which  is  killing 
the  housing  industry,  and  which  is  dis- 
torting the  economy  generally. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has,  I  think,  tremendous  powers  of  sua- 
sion— and,  more  than  suasion,  of  actual- 
ly holding  down  interest  rates — if  he  de- 
sires to  use  them.  So  far  as  I  know — and 
I  have  watched  it  rather  closely — to  this 
good  moment,  the  President  has  yet  to 
say  that  it  is  against  the  national  inter- 
est, as  he  sees  it,  to  continue  these  high 
interest  rates. 

Furthermore,  the  President  has  lately 
appointed  a  man.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  chairman- 
ship; and  I  would  think  that,  with  that 
appointment  of  his  own  man,  the  Presi- 
dent could  finally,  if  he  wanted  to  do  so, 
see  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  re- 
versed this  high  interest  rate  policy  which 
is  causing  such  tremendous  economic 
troubles  in  this  country — and  is  going  to 
leatt  us  down  the  road  to  a  recession,  in 
the  eyes  of  so  many  economic  experts 
whose  opinions  I  trust — unless  it  is 
curbed,  unless  it  is  reversed,  and  unless 
that  is  done  right  away. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  fiscally  responsi- 
ble, as  well.  But  I  wanted  to  point  out 
these  other  items  to  indicate  that  we 
have  run  the  wrong  course  monetarily, 
in  my  judgment,  with  this  tight  money 
policy.  We  have  to  be  fiscally  responsible, 
as  well.  That  is  why  so  many  Senators, 
in  recent  months,  have  stood  here  and 
attemp£Sd  to  hold  down  nonessential  ex- 
penditures, particularly  nonessential  mil- 
itary expenditures,  to  which  we  have  to 
look  first  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
trying  to  hold  the  line  on  the  budget  and 
provide  a  budget  surplus.  I  hope  that  we 
will  have  greater  help  from  the  admin- 
istration in  that  regard. 

I  saw  a  report  on  some  action  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  the 
other  day  to  cut  substantially  from  the 
administration  budget  request  for  mili- 
tary expenditures.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  administration's  position  is  that  it  is 
opposed  to  such  deep  cuts. 

I  think  we  must  be  fiscally  responsible, 
and  that  means  responsible  not  only  so 
far  as  the  amounts  of  revenue  raised  are 
concerned,  but  responsible  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  amoimts  spent. 

That  brings  us  to  this  bill.  I  have  tried 
to  be  responsible  in  my  votes  on  the  bill. 
In  this  time  of  continuing  inflation  and 
rising  prices.  Congress  must  be  responsi- 
ble in  its  fiscal  policies,  so  as  not  to  in- 
crease the  inflationary  pressures. 

I  voted  for  the  Metcalf  amendment, 
which  would  have  raised  an  additional 
$200  million;  for  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  raised  an  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion;  and  for  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  which  would  have  raised  an 
additional  $480  million.  The  total  in- 
crease In  revenue  that  would  have  been 
raised  had  those  amendments  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  was  $3.18  billion 
above  the  revenues  that  are  raised  by  the 
bill. 

I  voted  against  the  Ribicoff  amend- 


ment, which  was  agreed  to  and  will  cost 
$1.8  billion  in  lost  revenue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

I  voted  against  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  and  will  cost 
$225  million  in  lost  revenue;  against  the 
Tower  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
and  will  cost  $100  million  in  lost  revenue; 
against  the  Hartke  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  and  will  cost  $1.02  billion  in 
lost  revenue;  and  against  the  Inouye 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  and  will 
cost  $55  million  in  lost  revenue.  The  total 
revenue  that  will  be  lost  in  those  amend- 
ments, among  others  which  I  opposed  but 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Senate,  is  $3.2 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  this  bill  were  in ' 
better  balance.  I  believe  it  will  be — and 
it    must    be — as    it    comes    back   from 
conference. 

I  could  support  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  in  all 
particulars  except  in  regard  to  items 
7  and  8.  I  say,  first,  in  regard  to  item 
No.  7,  which  would  strike  the  increase  in 
personal  exemptions,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  that 
the  attempt  to  make  a  distinction  in  the 
bill  between  tax  relief  and  tax  reform, 
to  some  degree,  is,  in  my  judgment,  valid. 

However,  basically  and  fimdamentally, 
I  believe  that  tax  relief  is  tax  reform.  Tax 
relief  is  a  part  of  tax  reform,  especially 
since  at  the  present  time  and  without  the 
pending  bill,  the  lower  and  middle  in- 
come tax  payers  in  America  are  paying 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  taxes. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee with  regard  to  personal  exemp- 
tions provides  the  kind  of  tax  relief 
which  a  great  majority  of  Americans  can 
understand  and,  in  my  judgment,  a  great 
majority  of  Americans  support. 

It  is  in  line  with  the  kind  and  amount 
of  tax  relief  which  had  been  granted  in 
the  House  bill. 

I  supported  an  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  the  extent  of  15  percent 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  seg- 
ment of  our  society  is  to  have  some  re- 
lief from  the  growing  inflation  in  this 
country  and  these  alarmingly  rising 
prices  in  our  country,  it  ought  to  be  this 
group  of  Americans. 

I  support  the  statements  which  were 
made  in  support  of  that  increase,  which 
is  not  inflationary  and  can  be  paid  out 
of  existing  rates. 

I  believe  that  when  the  bill  comes  back 
from  conference,  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  weighing  revenue  and  reform 
which  will  strike  a  balance  to  the  degree 
that  the  Senate  can  agree  to  it. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  changes 
have  to  be  made  in  the  measure  along 
the  hnes  I  indicated  I  had  voted.  How- 
ever, since  the  changes  eventually  have 
to  be  weighed  and  decided  upon  in  the 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  believe  it  would  be  well  not 
to  agree  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  now,  but,  instead,  to  send 
the  bill  to  the  conference  committee  so 
that  the  conferees  may  begin  immedi- 
ately to  work  their  will  upon  the  measure 
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and  both  Houses  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  another  look  at  it. 

I  believe  that  we  can  then  hurry  along 
with  what  I  believe  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial— ^not  next  year,  but  this  year — sub- 
stantial tax  relief  and  tax  reform  which 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Teimessee  only  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  him 
2  minutes  in  addition  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  penchant  here  to 
equate  tax  reform  with  increased  reve- 
nue to  the  Federal  Government.  I  would 
like  to  get  the  matter  back  in  perspec- 
tive, at  least  as  far  as  my  State  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  investment  tax  credit  has  been  in 
effect  for  the  past  few  years.  Just  as  my 
State  is  coming  into  a  period  of  develop- 
ment. Congress  wants  to  take  it  away. 

We  tried  to  limit  the  relief  provided 
by  my  amendment  to  depressed  areas. 
And  Alaska  is  a  depressed  area.  If  my 
amendment  is  agreed  to  it  will  mean 
that  when  new  Jobs  are  created  In  my 
State,  there  will  be  a  $1,050  tax  benefit 
for  each  new  job  created  by  people  in- 
vesting li^  my  State. 

The  real  problem  concerning  the  ap- 
proach to  the  bill  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned is  that  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  impact  of  what  will  happen  as  a 
result  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
concerning  the  decrease  in  depletion 
allowance. 

I  have  predicted  that  the  price  of  gaso- 
line all  over  the  country  will  go  up  at 
least  1.5  cents  a  gallon.  How  inflationary 
is  that  as  compared  to  continuing  the  de- 
pletion allowance  that  was  built  into  the 
fabric  of  our  economy  for  so  many  years? 
In  terms  of  the  total  impact  of  the 
bill,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  exemp- 
tion we  have  voted  for  the  individual  tax- 
payer if  the  taxpayer  gets  a  $200  In- 
creased exemption  over  the  period  of 
time  provided  In  the  bill  in  individual 
exemptions?  We  talk,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  just  taF'ed,  about 
the  concept  of  the  rising  interest  rates. 
Instead  of  complaining  about  making 
more  money  available  to  individual  tax- 
payers, if  we  find  ways  to  encourage  our 
people  to  save,  the  money  made  available 
by  Increased  exemptions  would  go  into 
the  private  stream  of  investments  and 
would  decrease  interest  costs  for  every- 
one, including  the  Federal  Government, 
because  more  private  capital  would  be 
available. 

When  I  look  at  the  decrease  in  tax  lia- 
bility and  social  security  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  Senate  approved  amend- 
ment— and  this  table  predicting  the 
effect  of  our  amendments  has  been 
placed  on  the  desk  of  every  Senator — 
it  reminds  me  of  the  nimibers  game  in 
accounting.  One  can  do  almost  anything 
with  figures.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Impact  of  the  Senate  action  on  the  bill 
can  be  interpreted  simply  by  a  look  at  the 
Federal  Treasury  today — we  must  realize 
that  increased  wnployment  means  in- 


creased tax  revenues — increased  savings 
means  lower  interest  costs. 

The  investment  credit  is  in  effect  to- 
day. By  preserving  it  for  small  businesses 
and  depressed  areas,  how  in  the  world 
have  we  affected  the  budget? 

I  oppose  the  Senator's  motion  to  re- 
commit becaiise  I  feel  it  does  not  show 
confidence  in  the  conference  conmilttee. 

I  did  not  offer  the  amendment  on  de- 
pressed areas  with  respect  to  investment 
credit  until  the  Hartke  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  I  assume  that  the  conference 
committee  will  be  composed  of  people 
who  serve  on  the  Finance  Committee  who 
were  opposed  to  these  amendments  to 
begin  with.  We  have  little  chance  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  conference  committee.  Yet, 
we  are  asked  to  make  a  decision  now. 

I  note  that  we  are  not  asked  to  take 
out  all  of  the  amendments  agreed  to  on 
the  fioor,  but  just  a  selected  few.  I  would 
hke  to  have  my  amendment  receive  the 
same  consideration  in  the  conference 
committee  as  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  or  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  am  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee, but  not  by  a  selective  recommittal 
motion  which  says  that  we  should  take 
out  some  measures  but  that  the  rest  of 
them  are  OK.  Some  of  the  amendments 
that  are  not  listed  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit have  a  great  deal  more  effect  on 
the  budget  than  my  amendment  would 
have. 

This  table  presented  to  us  today  states 
my  amendment  would  cost  $70  million 
with  relation  to  investment  tax  credit  for 
depressed  areas  in  the  fiscal  year  1970.  If 
the  Treasury  lost  $70  million  in  1970  as  a 
result  of  my  amendment,  there  would  be 
70,000  people  who  are  currently  unem- 
ployed and  probably  on  welfare  rolls  who 
would  be  put  to  work  and  would  be  pay- 
ing taxes. 

Anyone  who  states  that  we  would  lose 
$70  million  from  my  amendment  is  com- 
pletely imrealistic  in  my  opinion. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  al>out  fiscal  responsibiUty  re- 
cently, but  we  have  been  hearing  it  from 
the  wrong  people. 

Some  Senators  have  been  moaning  and 
groaning  about  the  revenue  loss  of  the 
much-needed  tax  relief  now  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  They  claim  it  is  fiscally  ir- 
responsible. Yet  when  opportimities  are 
presented  to  them  to  vote  for  amend- 
ments which  would  msike  up  for  this 
revenue  loss,  they  are  suddenly  very 
quiet  about  fiscal  responsibility. 

Where  were  all  the  noisy  advocates  of 
fiscal  responsibility  when  the  Tydings 
capital  gain  amendment,  the  Kennedy 
minimum  income  tax  amendment,  and 
the  Metcalf  hobby  farmer  amendment 
were  being  voted  on?  Not  only  were  these 
three  amendments  desirable  on  equitable 
grounds,  but,  in  addition,  together  they 
would  have  added  at  least  $3i!  billion  to 
tax  revenues.  This  sum  could  easily 
enough  "PAy"  for  the  extra  $2.3  billion 


that   raising   the   personal    exemption 
would  cost. 

Those  Senators  who  are  attempting  to 
discredit  the  tax  relief  voted  by  the  Sen- 
ate are  also  including  the  15-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  as  a  further 
revenue  loss.  But  this  increase  Is  not  a 
revenue  loss  to  the  General  Treasury.  So- 
cial security  is  paid  for  out  of  a  self- 
supporting  trust  fund  which,  without 
this  15-percent  increase,  would  have  an 
unnecessary  surplus. 

Although  done  for  legislative  conveni- 
ence, it  was  perhaps  a  tactical  mistake 
to  add  the  social  security  to  the  tax  bilL 
It  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  tax  re- 
lief, but  the  confusion  has  given  the  tra- 
ditional opponents  of  social  security  a 
chance  to  distort  it  as  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  President,  "fiscal  responsibility." 
like  "law  and  order."  has  become  an 
abused  term  in  the  American  political 
language.  Behind  the  rhetoric  of  fiscal 
responsibility  is  the  clear  but  unspoken 
message  of  the  status  quo — keep  the 
loopholes  open  but  oppose  tax  relief  for 
everybody  else. 

But  we  should  not  let  the  enemies  of 
meaningful  tax  reform  get  away  with  it. 
In  my  opinion,  those  who  vote  against 
tax  reform  are  being  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble, not  those  who  vote  for  tax  relief. 

Nor  should  President  Nixon  be  allowed 
to  get  away  with  the  rhetoric  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  If  the  President  had 
fought  for  tax  reform  with  the  same 
determination  that  he  exhibited  in  the 
ABM  and  Haynsworth  battles,  we  could 
have  closed  these  loopholes  and  had 
more  than  enough  increased  revenue  to 
cover  the  revenue  loss  of  the  barely  ade- 
quate tax  relief  voted  by  the  Senate. 

Instead,  the  Nixon  administration  not 
only  opposed  some  of  the  reforms  in  the 
House  bill,  but  also  wanted  to  cut  the 
meager  relief  in  the  House  bill  by  $1.7 
billion  and  turn  $1.6  of  It  over  to  the 
corporations  in  the  form  of  a  2-percent 
reduction  in  corporate  tax  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
motion  to  recommit.  The  Senate  has  ex- 
ercised its  responsibility  in  writing  this 
bill,  and  I  think  we  must  send  it  on  now 
to  the  President  and  let  him  exercise  his 
function  as  he  sees  fit. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
twt  going  to  delay  the  Senate,  but  it 
seems  a  little  difficult — to  me,  at  least — 
to  understand  why  we  should  go  through 
2  weeks  of  rather  heated  debate  on  many 
of  these  amendments,  take  vote  after 
vote  on  the  floor,  and  decide,  as  the  Sen- 
ate, what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  then  be 
asked  to  take  all  this  and  put  it  back  in 
committee  and  vote  it  out  as  though  we 
had  never  considered  these  items  before. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  in  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  on  his 
exemption,  but  the  Senate  has  decided 
this.  I  happen  to  be  in  favor  of  the  tui- 
tion tax  credit.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  was  not  in 
favor  of  that.  But  the  Senate  has  voted 
on  both  amendments,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  only  proper,  having  had  tbose 
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votes  at  this  time,  that  we  should  send 
it  to  conference  and  see  what  can  be 
worked  out  between  the  differing  bills. 
Heaven  knows,  we  have  enough  points 
which  differ  in  both  bills  to  take  a  rather 
extensive  amount  of  time  in  conference 
if  they  are  going  to  be  gone  over  with 
care.  So  I  find  great  difficulty  in  seeing 
why  we  should  do  it  this  way. 

Obviously,  I  could  support  a  motion 
which  provides  for  taking  out  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  he  could  support  a  motion 
which  provides  for  my  amendment  for 
tuition  tax  credit  to  be  taken  out.  What 
we  are  doing  is  saying  that  we  should 
take  out  all  the  major  things  that  have 
been  put  into  the  bill  after  extensive 
debate  by  the  Senate,  and  I  cannot  see 
the  point  in  going  through  this  type  of 
exercise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
be  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Insofar  as  the  tuition 
tax  credit  is  concerned,  on  which  I  have 
been  working  for  15  years,  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  once.  It  was  taken 
out  in  conference  last  time  on  the  ground 
that  the  revenue  loss  was  too  high.  This 
time  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  its 
effectiveness  was  postponed  until  1973. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  room  in  this 
budget,  as  we  go  on,  to  take  another 
look  at  this  matter.  If  it  looks  bad  at 
that  time,  we  can  change  it  around  or 
reduce  the  amount,  but  at  least  we  will 
have  established  a  tax  reform  principle 
by  which  one  is  allowed  to  use  his  own 
gross  earnings  to  further  the  national 
policy  of  making  available  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  people  to  have  an  ade- 
quate education.  This  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a  total  reform  concept.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  effective  date  so  that 
there  would  be  no  real  effect  on  the 
budget  until  1973 — not  1972,  as  shown 
in  the  schedule — we  should  retain  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  desires  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  revenue 
gain  from  reforms  In  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  and  as  presented  to  the 
Senate  amounted  to  $6.6  billion  and  that 
as  of  now,  with  all  the  amendments  put 
in  by  the  Senate,  the  amount  comes  to 
$5.6  billion.  That  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
reform  in  my  judgment — reform  that  in 
the  end  will  distribute  the  tax  burden  in 
our  society  more  equitably. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that, 
to  achieve  this,  the  Senate  has  sweated 
for  a  number  of  days,  for  long  hours, 
voted  time  and  time  again  on  amend- 
ments— 20  of  them  yesterday — and  that 
now  the  Senate  is  faced  with  a  proposal 
to  undo  in  a  matter  of  minutes  all  the 
work  we  have  done  over  the  past  2  weeks. 

Wnat  would  be  the  effect  of  the  loss  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dohinick)  insofar 
as  helping  out  the  overwrought  and  over- 
pressed  parents  who  are  saddled  with  the 
high  tuition  and  expense  costs  of  edu- 
catioiu 


What  would  happen  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  which  would 
give  some  small  degree  of  relief  to  small 
biisinessmen — and  really  small  business- 
men? 

What  would  happen  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  is  trying  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  his  State  and  to  compensate, 
at  least  in  part,  for  the  damages  caused 
by  floods,  tidal  waves,  earthquakes,  and 
other  disasters? 

What  would  happen  to  the  sound  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hav/aii  (Mr.  Inouye),  which  will  pro- 
vide some  consideration  for  retirees  'on- 
der  qualified  pension  plans? 

What  would  happen  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California,  which  only  asks 
that  older  Americans  be  given  a  full 
deduction  for  their  medical  costs? 

What  about  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  relating  to  a  de- 
duction for  the  commuting  expenses  of 
disabled  persons? 

What  about  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, who  is  trying  to  raise  the  income 
exemption  from  a  piddling  $600  to  a 
mere  $800 — and  even  that  through 
stages?  I  think  the  $600  exemption  has 
been  long  outmoded,  out  of  date,  ridic- 
ulous, and  in  reality  without  any  mean- 
ing. Frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  went 
far  enough.  I  joined  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  in 
seeking  to  raise  the  exemption  rate  to 
$1,200,  and  even  then  I  do  not  think 
you  approach  the  level  in  a  fashion  that 
gives  justice  to  the  people  who  are  being 
hit  the  hardest — not  the  rich,  but  the 
poor  and  the  middle  income  groups. 
These  are  the  citizens  who  contribute 
most  of  the  funds  which  this  Govern- 
ment so  willingly  takes  and  which  the 
Senate  spends,  along  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body. 

Next  we  find  that  the  pending  motion 
would  knock  out  the  social  security  bene- 
fits— 15  percent.  The  administration 
recommended  a  10-percent  increase.  But 
that  would  only  cover  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  the  last  raise  in  social 
security.  This  motion  would  knock  out 
as  well  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  which  would 
raise  the  social  security  minimum  from 
$55  a  month  to  $100  a  month. 

Who  can  live  on  $55  a  month? 

It  would  also  knock  out  the  provision 
that  would  lower  the  eligibility  age  from 
65  to  60  with  actuarially  reduced  bene- 
fits and  to  50  for  women — the  latter 
feature  with  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
fund. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say  Is  I 
have  taken  my  stand  on  the  bill.  I  voted 
for  some  amendments;  I  voted  against 
others.  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances 
when  I  go  back  to  my  people  and  tell 
them  how  I  voted,  whether  it  was  for 
a  depletion  allowance,  for  an  increase  of 
15  percent  in  social  security  payments  or 
for  whatever.  The  record  Is  there.  We 
voted.  We  know  where  we  stand. 

I  hope  most  sincerely  the  Senate  will 


reject  the  motion  to  recommit  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  hope  most  sincerely  the  Senate 
refuses  to  undo  now  what  it  has  spent 
more  than  2  weeks  to  achieve. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Maybe  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator  from  Montana  correctly,  but 
would  the  Senator  mind  repeating  what 
he  told  the  Senate  about  the  state  of 
the  budget  for  calendar  year  1970  under 
the  bill  as  it  has  been  Eunended,  as 
against  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  refer  to 
the  state  of  the  budget.  I  referred  to  thf~ 
fact  that  the  revenue  gained  from  re- 
forms by  the  committee  bill  was  $6.6  bil- 
lion, but  that  as  the  bill  stands  now,  with 
all  the  amendments,  there  is  still  a  $5.6 
billion  gain  from  reforms. 

Mr.  GORE.  From  the  reform  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 
From  the  reform  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  that  statement  be- 
cause, while  I  am  sure  these  figures  are 
accurate,  I  do  not  think  they  convey 
the  true  picture  as  far  as  the  overall 
budget  is  concerned.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  look  at. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  budget,  but  rather  a  bill  whicli 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, a  tax  reform  and  tax  relief  bill. 
We  have  expressed  our  views  on  it.  We 
had  almost  100  votes,  I  believe.  The  sit- 
uation is  quite  clear.  Now  is  the  time  to 
vote  it  either  up  or  down. 

If  you  are  not  for  the  bill,  which  all 
of  us  voted  for  in  part,  with  one  ex- 
ception, possibly,  then  I  think  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  to  face  up  to  the  matter 
as  is;  and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is 
to  vote  down  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the""' 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  terribly  important  to  look  at  the 
budget,  that  is,  the  way  the  budget  is 
imder  the  bill  of  the  "Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  way  it  would  be  under 
the  bill  as  now  amended  with  all  of 
these  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 

The  Senate  will  find  in  the  committee 
report  that  xmder  the  committee  bill 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  $6.5  billion 
for  calendar  year  1970,  but  under  the  bill 
as  now  amended  we  would  have  a  deficit 
of  nearly  $3  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Though  I  did  not 
refer  to  the  budget,  I  can  suggest  to  the 
Senator  some  areas  where  we  could  cut 
that  budget.  For  instance,  I  think  we 
could  cut  it  very  easily  in  the  Defense 
Department.  Indeed,  some  of  the  cost 
overruns  on  some  of  its  projects  alone 
exceed  many  revenue  items  in  the  tax 
bill.  There  are  other  exotic  items  that 
have  been  funded  in  the  past  in  the 
name  of  Defense  that  have  been  wrong 
decisions.  It  seems  that  all  the  people 
in  the  Defense  Department  have  to  do 
is  ask  and  they  receive.  The  fact  is,  the 
budget  can  be  cut  and  redistributed  in 
line  with  the  needs  and  priorities  of  tWs 
Nation  and  we  in  the  Congress  have  had 
that  opportunity  every  year.  With  re- 
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spect  to  the  redistribution  of  the  tax 
burden,  however,  it  is  not  often  that  we 
have  had  the  opportimity  to  provide  re- 
forms with  a  view  to  greater  equity;  cer- 
tainly not  every  year,  not  even  every 
decade.  I  hope  we  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  not  the  proposi- 
tion before  the  Senate.  That  proposition 
will  be  reached  by  the  Appropriation 
Committees,  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  used 
the  word  "budget"  and  to  me  the  defense 
aspect  of  the  budget  comprises  the  over- 
whelming part  of  the  money  spent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thoroughly  agree  (« 
that,  but  I  must  point  out  to  the  Senator 
we  are  not  dealing  with  the  budget  here; 
we  are  dealing  with  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill,  and  the  budget  will  come  along- 
later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore)  controls  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  figures  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  presented  here.  They  are 
correct.  My  point  is  that  they  do  not  go 
far  enough  in  presenting  the  true  picture. 
If  we  are  so  concerned  about  high  inter- 
est rates  in  this  country,  we  had  better 
keep  the  Federal  Government  from  com- 
peting in  the  money  market  with  private 
Industry  and  with  individuals  who  want 
to  buy  homes.  But  we  cannot  do  that  if 
we  continue  to  build  up  deficits. 

The  best  part  of  the  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  that  it  assured  a 
surplus.  But  under  the  amendments  that 
have  been  agreed  to,  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  trying  to  get  off  the 
backs  of  the  American  people,  we  are  not 
going  to  eliminate  this  competition  from. 
the  Federal  Government  for  money.  That 
is  the  way  high  Interest  rates  can  go 
down, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  further  com- 
ment. I  think  we  should  recognize  this 
fact  and  I  want  to  repeat  it. 

When  we  increase  the  personal  exemp- 
tion from  $600  to  $800,  that  means  that 
people  like  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  who  are  at  least  in  the  50-per- 
cent tax  bracket,  get  $400  in  tax  bene- 
fits for  every  exemption  they  have  and 
the  little  fellow  in  the  15-percent  tax 
bracket  gets  a  $120  crimib. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CJORE.  I  think  frankly  that  is  a 
poor  excuse  when  the  amendment  was 
ofifered  as  a  substitute  for  rate  changes 
which  would  have  given  $10,000  or  more 
in  tax  reductions  for  the  wealthy.  The 
Senator  is  talking  about  a  difference  be- 
tween $400  and  $10,000. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  give  every  taxpayer  a  simi- 
lar tax  break,  that  would  be  one  thing, 
but  to  give  every  Member  of  Congress 
a  $400  tax  break  and  the  litUe  fellow 
who  is  in  the  15-percent  bracket  $120  Is 
not  very  much  equity  and  is  not  tax  re- 
form. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  smd 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghiia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenoer).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  yea; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
nay.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  nay;  If  I  were  at  liber- 
ty to  vote,  I  would  vote  yea.  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  31, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 31 

Aiken 

Goodell 

Pearson 

Allott 

Griffin 

Percy 

Baker 

Hansen 

Russell 

Bennett 

Holland 

Saxbe 

Hoggs 

Hruska 

Scott 

Brooke 

Javits 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miller 

WUUams.  Del. 

Dole 

Murphy 

Fannin 

Fackwood 
NATS— 60 

AUen 

Gumey 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Harris 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Hatneld 

PeU 

Byrd,  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Church 

Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Smith.  111. 

Dodd 

MagnuEon 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Ervln 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McGovem 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Young.  Ohio 

PRESENT   AND   GIVINa   LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 2 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 
Long,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


Anderson 

Ellender 

Goldwater 


Mundt 
Pastore 
Symington 


Tydings 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  passage  of  the  bilL 


Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senate  re- 
jected this  motion,  which  would  have 
established  some  degree  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

I  worked  hard  for  the  last  3  months 
trying  to  get  a  tax  reform  bill  that  would 
be  properly  balanced.  The  bill  as  it  is 
now  before  us,  which  the  Senate  is  about 
to  vote  for,  as  compared  with  the  bill 
that  was  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  lose  $10,656  billion  next  year 
in  additional  revenues.  That  does  not 
count  the  $1.7  billion  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  which 
is  in  the  bill  but  which  does  not  become 
effective  imtil  1972. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  that.  We 
are  already  confronted  with  a  budget 
deficit  of  staggering  proportions.  I  know 
they  are  projecting  a  $3.4  billion  surplus 
imder  this  unified  phoney  budget,  but 
that  surplus  is  only  based  on  the  premise 
that  they  count  as  normal  revenues  the 
$10.6  billion  of  acciunulatlons  in  the  trust 
funds.  If  those  trust  fund  accumulations 
were  eliminated — which  never  have  been 
counted  before,  and  they  should  not  be 
counted — then  there  is  a  projected  deficit 
of  $6.8  billion  for  next  year,  and  that 
does  not  include  the  $10  billion  extra  loss 
in  revenue  contained  in  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

In  addition,  even  that  deficit  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  Congress  will  in- 
crease postal  rates  retroactive  to  last 
July.  It  is  also  based  on  the  assumption 
that  social  security  increases  will  bie  ef- 
fective April  1,  1970,  instead  of  January 
1,  1970.  It  does  not  include  the  extra 
$600  million  Congress  provided  for  pol- 
lution control.  It  does  not  include  the 
$400  million  extra  for  veterans  benefits. 

The  appropriation  for  HEW  has  been 
increased  over  $1  billion.  It  does  not  take 
into  consideration  any  salary  increases 
over  and  above  what  have  already  been 
provided  for  in  the  budget. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are 
headed  into  a  serious  deficit  situation 
next  year  and  that  this  bill  will  only 
further  aggravate  the  problem. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senate 
has  turned  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
tax  reform  bill  into  a  political  Christmas 
package  which  promises  everything  to 
everybody  when  I  do  not  think  Members 
of  the  Senate  ever  expect  those  promises 
to  be  delivered. 

Senators  speaking  against  my  amend- 
ment have  said,  "Let  us  pass  the  bill  as 
it  is."  I  have  confidence  in  the  conferees. 
They  want  to  vote  for  these  top  reduc- 
tions on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and 
then  they  can  go  home  and  tell  their 
constituents  how  they  voted  for  them, 
but  the  conferees  took  it  away. 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  poli- 
tical hypocrisy.  I  am  sure  we  are  going 
to  pass  the  bill,  but  as  one  member  of  the 
committee  who  has  worked  long  and  hard 
on  it  and  who  believes  in  tax  reform,  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  the  irresponsible 
action  the  Senate  is  about  to  take.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  bill  Is  not  passed, 
is  it  not  true  that^rfrom  the  standpoint 
of  the  administrative  budget,  the  deficit 
will  be  less  than  If  It  is  passed? 

Mr.  WUXJAMS  of  Delaware.  Benefits 
amounting  to  $10,650  billion  were  added 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  what  was 
already  provided  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  from  the  committee.  There  were 
some  tax  reductions  already  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  The  increased  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  repealing  the  investment 
tax  credit,  extending  the  surcharge  and 
the  excise  taxes  all  that  has  gone  down 
the  drain  under  this  Senate  bill. 

This  bill  represents  the  most  irre- 
sponsible piece  of  legislation  that  I  have 
seen  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  believe  it  is  grossly  imfair  to 
ask  the  American  people  to  accept  re- 
peal of  the  investment  credit  and  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  and  the  many  In- 
creases that  are  in  this  bill  for  naught, 
because  after  all  that  is  done,  the  deficit 
will  be  greater  and  the  debt  will  be 
greater.  A  nay  vote  is  a  vote  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

There  is  no  question  about  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier  in  the  debate,  in  the 
last  session  when  we  enacted  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge,  when  President  John- 
son was  in  office — and  I  supported  that 
because  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  it — 
as  of  June  30,  1968,  our  national  debt 
was  $350.7  billion.  The  national  debt  on 
November  20  of  this  year,  Just  17  months 
later,  was  $369.4  billion,  or  an  increase 
of  over  $1  billion  per  month  for  that  17- 
month  period. 

Now  the  Senate  proposes  to  increase 
that  debt  further  by  reducing  revenues 
and  increasing  expenditures  by  another 
$10  billion. 

I  think  it  is  the  most  irresponsible 
action  ever  taken  in  my  22  years  in  the 
Senate.  We  have  cast  the  impression  to  a 
lot  of  people  that  they  are  going  to  get 
something.  This  is  a  political  hoax  for 
the  American  people.  The  people  have 
been  told  that  when  the  bill  is  passed 
they  will  get  an  increase  of  15  percent 
in  their  social  security  benefits.  They 
are  told  they  will  get  an  increase  In 
their  minimum  social  security  payments 
to  $100  a  month.  They  are  told  they  can 
retire  at  age  60.  Under  this  bill  they  are 
being  promised  a  big  tax  reduction  next 
year.  Parents  with  a  child  in  college  have 
been  told  they  will  get  a  generous  tax 
credit  for  that  student's  expenses  in  col- 
lege. 

They  have  been  promised  all  these 
things.  How  are  we  going  to  deliver  when 
we  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  It? 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  if  there  are 
Senators  who  think  that  can  be  done  I 
shall  be  looking  forward  to  seeing  how 
they  do  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
delay  the  Senate,  but  I  take  only  one 
moment  to  praise  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  Future  generations  will  ap- 
preciate him  for  the  fight  he  has  made 


here,  not  only  today,  not  only  last  week, 
but  throughout  his  career.  He  has  not 
won  on  every  vote,  but  he  has  been  true 
to  his  convictions.  While  opinions  differ, 
and  I  respect  the  right  to  have  differing 
opinions,  in  my  opinion  he  has  been 
eminently  right,  and  I  commend  him. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  way  he 
has  handled  the  bill. 

Once  more  I  want  to  raise  my  voice  in 
praise  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  task  that  was  imposed  upon  them 
by  browbeating  the  committee  to  bring 
about  this  monstrosity  in  so  few  short 
weeks  resulted  in  night  work,  working 
weekends,  and  a  very  great  burden.  We 
must  remember  also  that  the  end  prod- 
uct of  their  work  must  stand  testing,  in 
court,  by  the  best  legal  talent  in  the 
coimtry.  They  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing job,  and  they  are  deserving  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  a  mo- 
ment. I  yield  myself  one-half  minute. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  might  say  that  I  am  not  so  conceited 
as  to  think  that  any  future  generations 
will  remember  what  I  have  been  doing, 
but  I  will  say  this:  The  generations  to 
come  will  remember  what  the  Senate  is 
doing  here  today  because  they  will  be 
paying  the  cost  of  our  votes  today. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  1  minute  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  I  shall  vote 
against  this  bill.  Last  night  I  placed  in 
the  Record  my  reasons  for  voting  against 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  vote  of  "no"  is  really  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  work  the  Finance 
Committee  originally  did.  Even  though 
I  think  it  is  awJarent  that  the  bill  will 
pass,  a  strong  "no"  vote  will  be  an  indi- 
cation to  the  conferees  to  put  the  bill 
more  in  line  with  the  House  bill  or  the 
bill  as  originally  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  so  as  to  provide  a  revenue 
loss  of  not  more  than  $3  billion  or  $4  bil- 
lion, rather  than  the  $21  billion  revenue 
loss  we  will  otherwise  suffer  during  the 
next  2  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  again  to  spend  a  moment  talking 
about  fiscal  responsibility  and  this  bill. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  social 
security.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  so- 
cial security  trust  fund,  in  which  there 
is  now  a  surplus — a  social  security  trust 
fund  with  respect  to  which  the  actuarial 
experts  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
testified  that  there  was  sufficient  sur- 
plus to  provide  for  a  15-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  across  the 
board ;  and  the  record  was  so  impressive 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reported  such  a  bill  imanimously. 

How  does  it  happen  that  now  it  Is 
fiscally  irresponsible  to  provide  the  ben- 
efits in  the  social  security  program,  for 
which  the  people  have  already  paid  and 


have  built  up  a  surplus  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  those  benefits? 

So  much  for  social  security.  We  now 
come  to  the  tax  provisions  of  the  biU.  I 
know  we  have  had  a  great  many  votes 
and  a  great  furor  over  amendments.  I 
voted  against  most  of  the  amendments 
that  reduced  revenues ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  what  is  the  result?  As  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  brought  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  its  tax  reform  provision  would 
bring  in,  according  to  experts  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  $6,600,000,000  in 
additional  revenue.  After  all  of  oiu*  furor, 
the  tax  reform  provisions  in  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  ready  to  be  voted,  up  or  down, 
will  produce  $5,600,000,000  in  additional 
revenue. 

The  committee  chose  to  recommend 
that  this  additional  revenue  be  used  to 
provide  tax  relief  for  individuals.  The 
principal  choice  before  the  committee 
has  been  who  would  get  the  tax  relief. 
The  administration  recommended  that 
it  be  done  by  a  change  in  tax  rates,  low- 
ering the  top  bracket  on  earned  income 
from  70  percent  to  50  percent.  If  Con- 
gress should  approve  that  recommenda- 
tion, it  would  mean  that  in  one  5-yeaE. 
period,  gradualism  in  our  income  taxes, 
above  a  reasonable  level,  would  have 
been  obliterated.  It  would  mean  that  in 
one  5-year  period,  we  would  have  cut 
the  top  rate  from  91  percent  to  50  per- 
cent on  earned  income.  Striking  that 
provision  out  was  the  first  amendment 
the  Finance  Committee  approved. 

Then  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  choice  whether  this 
additional  revenue  brought  into  the  gov- 
ernment by  tax  reform  measures — more 
than  five  sixths  of  which  are  still  in  the 
bill — should  be  distributed  in  tax  relief 
by  way  of  r|Ae  changes  nmning  to  8 
percentage  ^Joints  in  the  high  brackets 
and  only  1  percentage  point  in  the  low 
brackets,  or  whether  that  tax  relief 
should  be  provided  by  way  of  increasing 
the  personal  exemption.  After  long  de- 
bate the  Senate  chose  the  latter  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  37. 

So  we  have  a  bill  that  is  not  perfect, 
but  one  that  is,  on  balance,  good.  It  does 
not  accomplish  all  the  tax  reform  we 
desire 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  tax  reform  will  not 
end  with  this  measure,  either.  Many  of 
us  will  be  pressing  harder  and  harder  for 
more  equitable  tax  reforms. 

But  this  is  a  great  start.  Banish  those 
who  say  it  represents  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  recorded  myself  as  in  favor  of  the 
Williams  amendment,  because  I  like  the 
idea  of  being  fiscally  responsible  with  all 
revenue  bills.  But,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  so  eloquently  pointed  out, 
there  is  a  lot  of  good  tax  reform  in  this 
bill,  and  we  are  certainly  justified  in  pro- 
viding tax  reduction  to  the  extent  that 
we  provide  tax  reform.  If  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  do  that,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  cannot  do  it.  But 
the  House  position  of  a  balanced  bill  for 
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1969, 1970,  and  1971  will  be  in  conference, 
and  we  can  discuss  that  there. 

After  all  the  long,  hard  worit  that  the 
Senate  has  done  on  the  bill,  I  certainly 
would  regret  to  see  all  this  work  done 
for  naught.  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
bill  will  pass. 

I  believe  that  Senators  will  be  happy 
with  the  final  result  of  the  bill.  Between 
500  and  700  amendments  will  be  in  con- 
ference. But  it  is  my  judgment  that  by 
the  time  we  shape  the  bill  into  final 
form  in  conference,  although  it  will  not 
please  everyone,  the  Senate  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  than  it  is  at  this  moment. 
I  believe  that  on  balance  it  is  a  good  bill, 
and  that  Senators  will  regret  a  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  as  much  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  digress  from  the  vehemence  and 
the  eloquence  that  have  been  spoken 
about  the  bill.  I  have  asked  for  this  time 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  managing  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  ask  him  about  a  provision  on 
page  349  of  the  bill,  section  638,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  provision 
which  is  discussed  also  in  the  committee 
report  on  page  189,  section  7,  regarding 
the  Continental  Shelf. 

The  Continental  Shelf  is  the  subject  of 
great  concern  for  several  committees  of 
the  Senate.  The  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
heads  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rollings)  is  in  charge  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce; and  I  am  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  The  Comittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  the  com- 
mittee that  last  had  jurisdiction  over 
Continental  Shelf  legislation. 

This  is  a  subject  of  concern  in  the 
United  Nations,  as  it  was  also  in  the  last 
Interparliamentary  Conference,  the 
US.  delegation  too,  which  was  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sfarkman).  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  much  discussion. 

We  are  concerned  about  whether  we 
should  have  a  3 -mile  shelf  or  should 
have  jurisdiction  for  20  miles  or,  as  some 
South  American  nations  have  asserted 
their  jurisdiction,  for  200  miles. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  other  depart- 
ments have  yet  to  reach  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  the  recommendation  should 
be  made. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  tax  pro- 
vided such  area  is  adjacent  to  our  terri- 
torial waters  and  we  have  exclusive  rights 
to  such  area  under  international  law. 
I  understand  that  the  conmiittee  has 
written  a  provision  in  accordance  with 
international  law  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources. But  already  we  have  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  explore  and  exploit 
far  beyond  the  3-mile  limit  or  the  20- 
mile  limit. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  today 
that  this  is  only  a  tax  bill  and  that  we 


are  extending  only  our  tax  jurisdiction; 
that  this  provision  does  not  establish  any 
precedent  or  make  any  statement  so  far 
as  U.S.  jiurisdiction  over  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Is  concerned  for  defense 
purposes  or  for  fishing  or  for  the  water 
column  or  air  column  overhead. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  507  of  the  tax  reform  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Sec.  607.  Continental  Shelf  Areas 

(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
1  (relating  to  natural  resources)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  part  IV  (added  by  section 
505  of  this  Act)   the  following  new  part: 

"PART  V— CONTINENTAL  SHELF  AREAS 
"Sec.  638.  Continental  Shelf  Areas. 

"For  purposes  of  applying  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  (Including  sections  861(a) 
(3)  and  862(a)(3)  In  the  case  of  the  per- 
formance of  personal  services)  with  respect 
to  mines,  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  other  natural 
deposits — 

"(1)  the  term  'United  States'  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense  Includes  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  those  submarine  areas  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  over  which  the  United 
States  has  exclusive  rights,  In  accordance 
with  International  law,  with  respect  to  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources; and 

"(2)  the  terms  'foreign  country"  and  'pos- 
session of  the  United  States'  when  used  In  a 
geographical  sense  Include  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  those  submarine  areas  which  are 
adjacent  to  the  territorial  waters  of  the  for- 
eign country  or  such  possession  and  over 
which  the  foreign  country  (or  the  United 
States  In  case  of  such  ix>ssesslon)  has  ex- 
clusive rights,  In  accordance  with  Interna- 
tional law,  with  respect  to  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  natviral  resources,  but 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  a 
foreign  country  only  If  It  exercises,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  taxing  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  such  exploration  or  exploitation. 
No  foreign  country  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  this  section,  be  treated  as  a 
country  contiguous  to  the  United  States." 

(b)  Source  of  Income  for  WrrHHOLDiNC  of 
Tax. — Section  1441  (relating  to  withholding 
of  tax  on  non-resident  aliens)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  --thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  Continental  Shelf  Areas. — 
"For  sources  of  Income  derived  from,  or 
for  services  performed  with  respect  to,  the 
exploration  or  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources on  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  see 
section  638." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  I  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Part  V.  Continental  shelf  areas." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
-self  such  time  as  I  might  require  to  an- 
swer the  question. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  Finance  Committee  has 
no  intention  whatever  of  usurping  the 
functions  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  this  matter. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  lines  12 
through  16  on  page  349  of  the  commit- 
tee substitute,  he  will  see  that  in  modi- 
fying the  term  "United  States"  it  says: 

For  purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of 
of  this  chapter  (including  sections  861(a)  (3) , 
and  862(a)(3)  In  the  case  of  the  perform- 
ance of  personal  services)  with  respect  to 
mines,  oU  and  gas  wells,  and  other  natural 
deposits — 


So  the  applicati(Hi  of  this  provision  is 
limited  to  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  It  is  also  limited  in  that  it  has 
application  only  in  the  case  of  natural 
resources. 

It  is  not  intended  to  affect  any  other 
questions  which  may  arise  with  regard  to 
the  Continental  Shelf.  We  are  not  trying 
to  regulate  these  activities  or  get  in- 
volved in  foreign  affairs. 

All  we  want  to  do  is  clarify  the  status 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  for  income  tax 
purposes  in  this  context.  And  that  is 
what  we  are  seeking  to  do — to  provide 
the  proper  tax  treatment  for  income 
from  natural  resource  activity  <mi  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord that  they  should  be  taxed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  if  it  would  not  be 
correct  that  the  very  wording  here, 
where  the  bill  says  "submarine  areas 
which  are  adjacent  to  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  over 
which  the  United  States  has  exclusive 
rights" — it  does  not  say  sovereignty,  but 
it  says  "exclusive  rights,  in  accordance 
with  international  law"  underline  the 
point  that  has  just  Ijeen  made  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  effect  that  this  bill  is  not  a  step  for- 
ward in  extending  the  exercise  of  nation- 
al sovereignty? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  do  not  get  into  the  sub- 
ject of  national  sovereignty.  I  have 
thought  about  the  item.  However,  all  we 
seek  to  do  is  collect  the  income  tax  due 
from  U.S.  firms  who  earn  income  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,  just  as  we  are  col- 
lecting income  taxes  from  people  who 
make  it  within  the  3-mile  limit. 

They  owe  income  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  do  not  prejudice 
what  any  foreign  government  can  do. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
meant  by  the  phrase: 

No  foreign  country  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  this  section,  be  treated  as  a 
country  contiguous  to  the  United  States. 

Does  that  mean  that  resources  from 
the  continental  shelves  of  Mexico  and 
Canada  will  not  be  included? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  just  do  not  want  is- 
lands in  that  area  to  be  regarded  as 
continguous  for  purposes  of  income  tax. 

The  matter  was  very  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Treasury.  That  is  what 
the  Treasury  thinks  ought  to  be  done 
for  tax  purposes. 

There  are  certain  provisions  in  the  law 
that  apply  where  a  nation  is  contiguous 
to  the  United  States.  And  we  do  not  want 
to  get  involved  in  that. 

That  is  why  the  language  is  there. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  a  self-denying  ordi- 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
point  is  that  this  definition  only  has  ap- 
plication for  tax  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  nothing  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  it  would  be  appropriate  to  refer 
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to  those  whose  devotion  and  dedication 
made  possible  a  tax  relief-tax  reform 
bill  this  year.  To  the  committee,  to  its 
members  and  staff,  to  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  committee  and  most  of  all  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and 
the  able  and  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber—the Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams) — we  owe  our  deepest  grati- 
tude. Their  effort  has  produced  the  most 
singularly  outstanding  achievement  of 
this  session  and  perhaps  of  the  entire 
91st  Congress.  During  the  past  2  weeks 
or  so,  we  in  the  Senate  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  experienced  only 
a  little  of  what  was  necessary  to  pass  a 
proposal  of  this  magnitude.  In  all  of  my 
years,  in  fact.  I  have  never  witnessed 
any  committee  devote  itself  more  dili- 
gently to  a  task,  working  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  late  in  the  evening, 
not  just  for  a  matter  of  days  but  for 
nearly  4  solid  months. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  how  to  express 
in  words  ray  gratitude,  the  gratitude  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Nation  for  the 
service  that  has  been  so  magnificently 
performed. 

Perhaps  no  Member  will  agree  that  the 
measure  in  its  present  form  provides  the 
reform  and  relief  that  will  achieve  ab- 
solute equity  In  our  tax  structure.  No 
pr(H>osal  could.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
it  goes  a  long  way  in  that  direction  and 
certainly  much  further  than  ever  before. 
I  am  confident  as  well  that  when  the 
conferees  return  with  their  recommenda- 
tions it  will  be  an  even  better  proposal. 

But  the  remarkable  story  is  how  this 
measxire  was  achieved. 

Last  July  when  the  question  of  extend- 
ing the  surtax  was  before  the  Senate, 
Chairman  Long  and  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  agreed  that  they 
would  report  the  tax  reform  bill  in  3 
months.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  they 
realized  at  the  time  just  how  much  work 
would  be  involved  in  meeting  that  time- 
table. But  rather  than  extend  the  period 
to  acconmiodate  the  workload,  they  in- 
tensified their  efforts  to  meet  the  sched- 
ule. In  setting  such  a  timetable  for  his 
committee,  Chairman  Long  Is  to  be  par- 
ticularly lauded  for  his  efforts,  for  his 
commitment,  for  his  cooperation  and 
performance. 

In  like  manner,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Wh-liams  of  Dela- 
ware— who  has  for  years  championed  the 
cause  of  tax  reform — as  well  as  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  who  ham- 
mered out  a  full  and  distinct  set  of  pro- 
posals in  a  relatively  short  period,  de- 
serve the  praise  and  respect  of  the  entire 
Senate  suid  of  the  country. 

The  expeditious  attitude  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  set  the  example  for 
the  entire  Senate.  The  bill  was  scheduled 
for  floor  action  at  the  .beginning  of 
Thanksgiving  week.  Voting  began  the 
very  first  day  and  I  must  say  that  from 
then  on  the  cooperation  and  considera- 
tion exhibited  by  all  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  was  of  the  highest  order. 
Speaking  for  the  joint  leadership,  we  are 
most  grateful.  This  experience  has  estab- 
lished beyond  question  that  the  Senate 
can  be  most  efficient  when  It  devotes  Its 
full  energies  to  a  task.  It  has  taken  less 
than  3  weeks— Just  13  working  days— to 
do  the  Job.  There  are  11  days  left  to  pass 


at  the  least  five  appropriation  bills  and  a 
foreign  aid  bill  and  a  comparability  pay 
biU. 

Finally,  I  should  say  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  91st  Congress  shall  be  many, 
but  none  can  surpass  those  which  will 
flow  from  the  enactment  of  the  tax  re- 
form-tax relief  act.  It  should  be  high- 
lighted that  this  bill  is  one  that  orig- 
inated solely  within  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. The  initiative  as  well  as  the  follow- 
through  was  in  the  Congress.  This  act 
will  highlight  again  that  our  actions  in 
the  Congress  are  far  more  signiflcant 
than  anyone's  words. 

To  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  to  the  entire  Senate  I  extend  my 
deepest  gratitude;  and  I  express  the  hope 
that  this  bill  will  be  reported  back  to  us 
so  that  we  can  consider  it  once  agam  be- 
fore we  adjourn  sine  die  the  first  session 
of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
kind  remarks.  I  thank  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  particular  for  the 
very  generous  cooperation  they  gave  to 
the  chairman. 

In  some  instances,  the  chairman  de- 
cided that  we  would  never  conclude  the 
hearings  unless  we  strictly  limited  Sen- 
ators in  their  questioning.  It  was  very 
considerate  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  go  along  with  that  mandate, 
without  which  we  never  could  have  con- 
cluded these  7,000  pages  of  hearings  on 
the  bill. 

But.  more  than  any  Senator,  I  believe 
the  staffs  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
headed  by  Tom  Vail,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
headed  by  Larry  Woodworth  deserve  all 
the  praise  we  can  heap  upon  them. 

They  have  been  working  20-hour 
days — and  I  do  not  think  too  much  praise 
can  be  accorded  to  them — to  work  out  the 
technical  sections  of  this  585-page  bill. 
They  have  worked  around  the. clock  in 
many  instances,  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  workdays.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  more  overworked  people 
anywhere  in  Government  than  these  two 
staffs,  and  they  deserve  all  the  praise  the 
Senate  can  accord  them.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  people  in  America  who 
are  as  competent  to  work  on  the  bill  as 
those  we  had  working  for  us. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  special  and 
fond  mention  of  Harry  Littell  of  the 
Legislative  Council's  office.  Words  can- 
not begin  to  adequately  praise  Harry  for 
the  superb  craftsmanship  of  his  efforts 
on  this  massive  task  and  for  his  devotion 
to  the  job.  Without  the  extremely  long 
and  difficult  hours  put  in  by  Harry,  we 
would  not  have  this  bill  before  us.  With- 
out his  efforts  and  skill  we  would  not 
have  a  bill  that  is  in  such  excellent  tech- 
nical shape.  We  cannot  begin  to  praise 
Harry  enough. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  distingiiished  Senator  has  said  is  not 
only  well  merited,  but  also  very  much  de- 
served. The  staff  members  have  worked 
long.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  work 
ahead  of  them.  I  think  that  out  of  the 
efforts  of  the  committees  and  their  very 
capable  staffs,  the  tax  reform-tax  relief 


bill  this  year  will  be  one  of  the  hallmarks, 
the  benchmarks,  the  landmarks  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Record  also  should  re- 
flect that  many  dedicated  employees  of 
the  Treasury  Department  volimteered  to 
work  with  our  staffs  on  this  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts such  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
exchange  which  has  just  taken  place,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  paid 
a  great  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  warmly  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks,  because  I  feel  that 
this  praise  and  this  acclamation  is  well 
due. 

In  addition,  as  we  go  into  the  final 
minutes  before  we  vote,  we  ought  to 
recognize  the  eminent  role  played  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  meaningful  tax  reform. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Montana  who  articulated  most 
clearly  the  relationship  between  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surcharge  smd  the  in- 
equities which  existed  in  our  present  tax 
system.  It  was  he  who  emphasized  to 
us  that  the  surcharge  was  imfair,  be- 
cause it  requires  no  contribution  from 
those  who  escape  their  taxes.  It  was  he 
who  demanded  that  the  surcharge  should 
be  coupled  with  tax  reform.  Only  in  this 
way,  he  realized,  could  we  bring  maxi- 
mum pressure  to  bear  on  tax  reform.  In- 
deed, in  main  part,  It  Is  because  of  the 
majority  leader's  strong  and  dedicated 
commitment  to  tax  reform,  and  his  lead- 
ership in  working  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
we  find  ourselves  In  the  successful  pos- 
ture we  are  in  today. 

There  were  those  who  said  we  need 
not  act  hastily  on  the  question  of  tax 
reform.  There  were  those  who  said  the 
matter  ought  to  be  studied.  The  adminis- 
tration told  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  last  spring  that  we  should 
wait  until  November  for  yet  another 
review  of  tax  reform  proposals. 

Throughout  this  year,  the  position 
taken  by  the  majority  leader  on  tax  re- 
form was  hard  and  difficult  and  covurage- 
ous.  He  performed  a  great  service  not 
only  to  the  Senate,  but  also  to  all  our 
citizens.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  rise 
at  this  time  to  join  in  acclaiming  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  majority  leader  for  their  magnificent 
effort. 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RiIUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  in  this  well  deserved  tribute 
to  the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) .  I  know  of  his  singleminded  com- 
mitment to  the  objective  of  tax  reform 
which  he  expressed  first  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  early  In  the 
summer.  He  sensed  the  Interest  of  the 
country  In  the  objective  of  tax  reform. 
He  understood,  from  his  many  years  In 
the  Senate,  that  unless  such  a  commit- 
ment were  made  by  the  leadership,  tax 
reform  might  weU  fall  through  the  cracks 
as  we  considered  the  tax  questions  raised 
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by  the  surcharge.  He  has  stuck  to  his 
commitments  steadfastly. 

He  was  criticized  considerably  for  mak- 
ing that  commitment  in  July  and  August. 
Doubts  were  raised  later  as  to  whether 
or  not,  because  of  the  sheer  immensity 
of  the  task,  that  commitment  could  be 
made.  It  was  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
distingiilshed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  that  it  was  possible  for  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  make  that  commitment. 
It  seems  to  me  most  appropriate,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  pointed  out,  that  at  this  point, 
prior  to  final  vote  on  this  tax  package, 
the  Senate  and  the  country  be  reminded 
of  the  leadership  role  played  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  such  time  as  he  desires. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment in  the  highest  possible  terms  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee ;  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee generally  also  are  entitled  to  their 
share  of  congratulations.  I  have  noted 
particularly  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  have  stuck  by  the  committee 
bill.  I  think  that  is  the  finest  evidence 
of  real  leadership,  and  I  compliment 
them  for  doing  that. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  I  have  frequently 
found  occasion  in  the  past  to  express  re- 
gret about  the  complex  which  seems  to 
seize  upon  the  Senate  when  we  consider 
an  important  and  involved  tax  measure. 
It  is  the  type  of  measure  in  which  most 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittee recommendations,  particularly  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  in  which  after  3 
months  of  hearings,  a  585-page  bill, 
which  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  or  to  replace  the  House  bill, 
is  the  fruit  of  all  that  work. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  we 
In  the  Senate  are  somewhat  frustrated 
because  under  the  Constitution  we  are 
banned  from  initiating  legislation  in  this 
field,  or  what  the  reason  may  be;  but 
I  think  that  the  most  unsound  thing  we 
do  in  the  Senate  is  In  attempting  to 
write  on  the  fioor  a  tax  bill,  no  matter 
how  complex  or  involved  the  matter  may 
be,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  have 
done  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

I  regret  that  we  show  that  attribute 
almost  yearly;  and  I  must  express  regret 
again  this  time,  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
sound  to  follow  that  practice.  It  is  not 
a  compliment  to  the  committee  or  Its 
fine  leadership  or  its  fine  work.  To  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  be  born  in  the  idea 
that  individual  Senators,  on  the  floor,  in 
their  judgment,  many  times  most  im- 
pulsively, have  sounder  views  on  the 
complex  matter  of  Federal  taxation  than 
does  the  committee  after  its  months  of 
s*udy,  hearings,  and  testimony.  I  cannot 
join  in  that  kind  of  approach  to  the  pas- 
sage of  an  involved  tax  bill  and  that  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill. 

The  principal  reason,  though,  why  I 
shall  vote  against  the  bill  Is  that  It  at- 
tempts to  undo  one  of  the  real  things 


that  had  been  attempted  to  be  done  by 
this  bill,  and  that  was  to  flght  inflation 
The  fight  against  inflation  will  be  a 
particularly  tough  and  important  one 
in  the  next  2  years,  1970  and  1971. 

The  bill  which  is  now  ready  for  adop- 
tion, and  it  will  be  passed  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned  by  its  vote,  shows 
this  kind  of  net  result  in  revenue  in 
1970  and  1971.  I  am  using  the  composite 
table  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

In  the  year  1970,  this  particular  bill, 
which  Is  now  before  us  and  about  to  be 
voted  on,  has  a  net  reduction  from  the 
committee  bill  of  about  $3.0526  billion. 
If  that  is  an  attack  on  inflation,  if  that 
is  an  effort  to  regularize  our  flscal  prac- 
tices, this  Senator  cannot  see  it.  For  the 
year  1971.  from  this  same  table,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  amendments  we  have 
agreed  to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  will 
cut  the  revenue  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  by  $5,049  billion.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  a  net  reduction  in 
revenue  of  over  $8  billion  in  those  2  criti- 
cal years,  and  they  are  the  2  critical  years 
in  the  flght  against  inflation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  net  reduction  In 
those  critical  years  is  better  than  $8  bil- 
lion. That  is  moving  exactly  in  the  wrong 
direction  rather  than  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. That  is  the  principal  reason  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill. 

There  is  one  ray  of  hope  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  have  found  it  possible  at  least 
three  times  before,  and  maybe  more,  in 
voting  against  the  complex  bills  in  this 
field  which  have  been  rewritten  by  the 
Senate  on  the  fioor  to  vote  for  a  much 
better  bill  which  came  back  from  con- 
ference; and  I  do  hope  in  this  instance 
we  will  have  that  kind  of  record  made 
again  by  the  conferees  of  the  two  Houses. 
In  my  mind  It  would  be  not  only  im- 
fortunate  but  most  misleading  to  the 
public  and  would  defeat  the  objectives  of 
all  concerned  in  trying  to  bring  about 
this  legislation,  to  come  back  with  this 
bill  in  its  present  form,  with  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  revenue  as  against  the  commit- 
tee bill,  of  over  $8  billion  In  the  2  crit- 
ical years. 

Mr.  President,  having  made  those  brief 
remarks  and  again  expressing  my  com- 
pliments to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill  and  hope  that  when 
they  take  it  to  conference  we  will  get  back 
a  vastly  improved  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
Join  in  complimenting  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  chair- 
man, the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
also  all  the  other  members  who  Just  as 
diligently  through  all  the  many  days  and 
weeks  of  hearings  attended  to  their  busi- 
ness in  attempting  to  fulfill  t^e  mandate 
of  the  Senate,  a  mandate  which  I  think 


was  foolish  and  which  I  think  should 
never  have  been  given.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  majority  leader  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  surtax  bill.  It 
was  a  mandate  of  the  Democratic  pol- 
icy committee.  I  think  it  was  a  short- 
sighted and  foolish  mandate  which  we 
will  all  live  to  regret  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  2  weeks  or 
more  the  Senate  has  been  operating  in 
a  circus-like  atmosphere.  The  pohtical 
Christmas  tree  known  as  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  has  not  only  '^een  decorated, 
it  has  been  gaudily  overdressed  with 
fiashy  and  topheavy  economic  ornaments 
which  threaten  to  short  circuit  every 
light,  and  may  well  end  up  burning  down 
the  house. 

In  the  Senate's  unprecedented  spend- 
ing spree,  it  has  ignored  the  crudest  tax 
of  all,  inflation.  Commonsense  and  rea- 
son has  been  cast  into  the  fire  of  polit- 
ical advantage.  Champagne  has  been 
dished  out  when  the  budget  can  scarcely 
afford  7-Up. 

There  is  scarcely  a  citizen  of  this  Na- 
tion who  has  not  felt  the  effects  of  con- 
tinued deflcit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government.  For  the  8  years  prior 
to  President  Nixon's  inaugwation  Amer- 
ica suffered  from  the  combination  of  the 
policies  of  those  in  Congress  who  cannot 
bear  to  see  the  budget  balanced  and  ad- 
ministrations which  did  not  have  the  will 
to  face  the  economic  reaUUes  of  life. 

Now  we  have  an  administration  which 
has  pledged  Itself  to  flscal  sanity.  We 
have  an  administration  which  has  told 
its  individdal  departments:  "Keep  the 
spending  and  the  hiring  down." 

The  policies  of  this  administration  are 
just  beginning  to  work,  but  every  bit  of 
good  which  has  been  accomplished 
through  squeezing  and  belt  tightening 
and  economic  restraint  will  be  undone  if 
the  Senate  version  of  the  tax  reform 
bill  becomes  law. 

While  some  good  things  have  been  ac- 
complished in  the  bill,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  end  up  with 
a  short  fall  in  revenue  for  the  calender 
years  1969-72  of  $27  biUion — $26,284  bil- 
lion, to  be  exact— if  the  bill  in  the  form  I 
find  it  today  is  enacted.  In  addition,  in 
the  calender  year  of  1973  alone  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Mansfield-Byrd  amendment 
for  social  security  would  be  an  added  so- 
cial security  tax  bill  of  $6.7  bilhon  for 
middle-income  taxpayers. 

Because  I  cannot  in  conscience  contrib- 
ute to  the  destruction  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, which  the  American  people  de- 
mand and  which  this  administration 
stands  for,  I  find  it  necessary  to  an- 
noimce  that  I  shall  vote  against  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill,  a  self -created  eco- 
nomic monster.  If  it  passes,  and  if  the 
Senate-House  conference  does  not  re- 
store sanity  to  this  legislation,  I  shall 
vote  against  tl^e  conference  report. 

However,  I  have  a  very  good  feeling 
that  the  bill  which  comes  from  the  con- 
ference is  not  going  to  be  identifiable 
with  the  bill  which  passes  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  I  also  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  will  be  among  those 
Senators  who  have  announced  they  will 
vote  to  sustain  a  veto  by  the  President. 
In  fact,  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  I  urgently  recommend  to 
the  President  that  he  exercise  his  veto 
responsibility,  as  he  has  indicated  he 
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will,  if  the  bill  contains  anywhere  near 
the  degree  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  it  now 
contains,  because  the  vast  majority  of 
citizens  are  in  accord  with  his  aim  and 
goal  to  curb  inflation. 

Since  politically  the  present  bill  is  sup- 
posed to  please  about  everybody,  I  sup- 
pose that  taking  the  position  I  have 
enunciated  carries  with  it  certain  risks. 
Then  so  be  it.  I  cannot  and  will  not  vote 
for  a  measure  which  could  well  bring 
about  a  situation  which  in  turn  would 
precipitate  an  economic  collapse  in  this 
country. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  offered  an 
amendment  in  which  was  incorporated 
the  concept  of  an  administrative  budget. 
I  hope  we  get  off  this  unitized  budget 
kick  we  have  been  on  for  the  last  2  years. 
It  does  not  mean  a  thing.  It  is  mislead- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  country.  We  will 
never  understand  where  we  are  imtil  we 
get  back  to  the  concept  of  an  administra- 
tive budget.  How  in  the  world  can  we 
claim  that  we  have  a  surplus  in  this 
country  when  we  are  counting  as  a  sur- 
plus the  dollars  which  are  paid  into  trust 
funds  such  as  social  security,  highway 
funds,  and  other  such  earmarked  ac- 
counts? 

I  have  termed  this  bill  the  Lawyers 
and  Accountants  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1969. 
I  predict,  and  believe,  that  we  will  have 
created,  if  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  en- 
acted into  law.  a  heyday  which  will  keep 
our  accountants  and  lawyers  busy  not 
only  for  the  space  of  years  but  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  do  not  begrudge  them 
their  fees,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
those  middle-income  taxpayers  who  are 
going  to  have  this  additional  expense. 

There  Is  this  to  say  about  the  bill, 
many  of  us  have  advocated,  and  sought, 
relief  in  the  past  for  the  average  citizen. 
I  am  talking  about  those  in  the  lower 
income  and  lower  median  income 
brackets.  This  bill  does  not  now  do  this. 
It  has  been  rendered  completely  out  of 
balance  by  floor  amendments.  Educa- 
tional investment  credits  have  been 
added.  This  is  one  of  the  more  meritor- 
ious floor  amendments.  It  is  a  benefit 
which  I  have  previously  supported.  In 
another  climate,  in  another  situation, 
this  benefit  has  been  completely  logical, 
because  it  would  give  assistance  to  these 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers  and 
would  have  helped  them  to  educate  their 
children.  I  have  supported  it. 

I  also  advocated  at  times  an  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption,  but  that  was 
not  done  at  a  time  when  we  had  taken 
5  million  people  from  the  tax  rolls  and 
had  decreased  the  taxes  of  some  7  mil- 
lion others. 

So  it  Is  not  that  these  things  are  bad, 
but  rather  that  as  amendments  to  the 
tax  reform  bill  which  the  committee 
brought  out,  taken  together,  they  are  un- 
acceptable for  anyone  who  gives  consid- 
eration to  fiscal  responsibility  in  this 
country. 

I  beUeve  that  the  bill  will  be  a  better 
bill  when  it  oomes  back  from  conference. 
I  hope  It  will  not  look  like  the  bill  which 
will  probably  pass  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this  In  con- 
clusion: There  Is  no  tax  which  is  as 
cruel  as  inflation,  it  is  said  over  and 
over.  There  are  many  Senators  who  are 


wealthy,  but  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  an  inflationary  period,  but  the 
man  who  cannot  properly  take  care  of 
himself  is  the  poor  fellow  working  for 
perhaps  $3,000,  or  perhaps  even  $8,000 
a  year  to  support  his  family,  or  the  man 
and  woman  who  have  finished  the  pro- 
ductive years  of  theii-  lives  and  are  de- 
pendent upon  social  security,  a  pension, 
or  fixed  incomes.  How  can  we  say  that 
we  are  being  honest  with  them  if  we  do 
not  exert  our  last  and  best  efforts  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  dollar  by 
holding  down  inflation  as  the  President 
has  asked? 

Senators  telling  constituents  that  we 
are  giving  them  more  and  saying.  "Look 
at  what  we  did  for  you,"  is  like  Little  Jack 
Horner  who  sat  in  the  corner  saying 
"What  a  great  boy  am  I"  when  he  pulled 


out  a  plum.  We  cannot  tell  them  things 
like  that  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  a 
policy  which  destroys  every  hour  of  every 
day,  the  very  thing  we  are  giving  them 
with  the  other  hand. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill  and  pray  that  when  we 
see  the  bill  come  back  from  conference 
it  will  be  a  much  better  bill  as  far  as  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  and  its 
citizens  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  chart  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Department  showing  the 
revenue  loss  of  the  bill,  which  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  remarks  I  have  previously 
made,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


REVENUE  EFFECT  OF  SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R. 
|ln  millions  of  dollars! 
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Calendar  years 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974        Longnin 


Total,    as   approved 
Committee 


by    Senate    Finance 


+900     +6,458         +301      -3,298      -3.373      -3,438       -2,318 


Floor  amendments: 

Accumulation  trusts 

Medical  expenses,  aged 

Real  estate 

Transportation  expenses,  disabled. 

Alternative  tax. 

Foundations.  

Minimum  tax. 


-5 
-225 


-90 
-50 
-20 
-20 


-15 
-225 
-10 
-90 
-85 
-20 
-20 


-225 
-20 
-90 
-80 
-20 
-20 


Education  expenses,  credit....  — l  gnn 


-5 


Depletion. 
Investment  credit: 

Small  business  exemption —520         —720 

Depressed  areas  exception —10  _70 

Foster  children _ _  _75 

Tax  relief  (Gore) l...[\[[W[ —2  250 

Pensions -    -         . 

Citrus  groves .".I^""!^"^ +5' 

Subtotal,  floor  amendments. 
Social  security: 

Payments. 

Taxes 


-5 

-720 
-70 
-75 
-3, 740 
-5 
+10 


-720 
-70 
-75 
+85 
-10 
+10 


-225 
-30 
-90 
-80 
-20 
-20 
-1,800 
-5 

-720 
-70 
-75 
+85 
-15 
+10 


-225 
-45 
-90 
-80 
-25 
-20 
-1,800 
-5 

-720 
-70 
-75 
+85 
-20 
+10 


-225 
-90 
-90 
-10 
-25 
-20 
-1,800 
-5 

-720 
-70 
-75 
+85 
-55 
+10 


-530      -3,525      -5,050      -3,040      -3,055      -3,080       -3,160 


-5,700      -6,400      -6,400      -6.400      -6,400 
-  +6,700      +6,700 


-6,400 
+6,700 


Grand  totals,  floor  amendments -530     -9,225    -11,450     -9,440     -2,755     -2,780       -2,860 

Total  Senate  bill,  currently +370      -2,767    -11,149    -^738      -6, 128      -6,218       -5, 178 


Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis. 

Note:  Net  revenue  loss  1%9  74  J38,630,000,000,  net  revenue  loss  1969  72  $26,284,000,000 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
very  much  that  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  join  in  the  expressions  of  praise  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  on  the 
work  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
this  bill. 

Regretfully,  as  one  Member  of  this 
body,  I  have  very  little  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  collective  performance  in  cormec- 
tion  with  this  product  of  its  delibera- 
tions. It  is  now  a  hodgepodge  of  politi- 
cal "goodies"  which  no  lon3er  deserves 
the  title  of  tax  reform. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  join  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  in  their  high 
praise  of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  all  other  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  who  worked  so  hard  on 
this  bill.  I  think  It  Is  obvious,  in  most 
cases,  that  by  and  large,  the  committee 
tried  to  achieve  responsible  and  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  in  their  deliberations 
as  evidenced  by  the  bill  that  they  re- 
ported. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  refer  to  and 
commend  the  great  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams). 

The  other  day,  I  had  reason  to  have 


printed  in  the  Concressional  Record  an 
article  about  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  an  announce- 
ment which  I  think  everyone  in  this 
body  hopes  he  will  reconsider  and  change 
his  mind. 

The  article  referred  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  as  being  a  giant  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams)  is  not  only  a  giant 
in  the  Senate  today  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator,  his  performance  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  bill,  as  in  con- 
nection with  so  many  other  bills,  will 
demonstrate  that  he  is  a  giant  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate. 

Time  will  surely  make  it  clear  that  he 
was  not  only  a  friend  of  the  taxpayer  but 
that  he  was  also  a  friend  of  the  consumer 
as  he  fought  for  sound  fiscal  principles. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  amend- 
ments which  were  adopted  and  added  to 
the  pending  measure  to  make  it  a 
"Christmas  tree"  are  amendments  of 
great  merit. 

So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned, 
for  many  years  I  have  advocated  and 
have   introduced   bills   to   provide    tax 
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credits  for  expenses  in  connection  with 
higher  education. 

I  found  it  very  difficult  and  distaste- 
ful to  vote  against  that  amendment  when 
it  was  offered  to  the  bill,  but  I  felt  that 
the  Senate  must  not  abandon  fiscal 
responsibility. 

We  have  to  face  reality,  and  this  is 
not  the  time  when  we  can  add  to  our 
revenue  losses. 

For  our  Nation,  like  a  fat  man,  to  con- 
tinue eating  candy  and  double  helpings 
of  ice  cream,  would  be  the  height  of  ir- 
responsibility. 

Senior  citizens  need  and  deserve  an 
increase  in  social  security  benefits.  In 
my  view,  a  15-percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits is  not  too  great,  although  I  believe 
that  a  10-percent  increase  now,  coupled 
with  an  automatic  escalator  provision, 
based  on  the  cost  of  living,  would  be  a 
better  deal  in  the  long  run  for  those 
who  rely  on  social  security. 

We  do  a  disservice  to  oiu:  senior  citizens 
by  tacking  social  security  legislation  onto 
a  tax  package  which  is  certain  to  push 
the  cost  of  living  up  at  an  even  faster 
pace. 

As  it  stands,  this  package  contains  too 
Uttle  ta^  reform,  too  much  tax  relief  and 
a  mighty  big  boost  in  prices  for  everyone. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tho  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  good  judgment  and  com- 
monsense  of  the  American  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  too  many  politicians  do  not 
give  them  enough  credit. 

The  housewife,  the  businessman,  the 
worker,  are  all  deeply  concerned  about 
galloping  infiation.  I  think  they  know 
and  understand  that  Government  s(>end- 
ing,  based  upon  borrowing,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  plight  of  our  Nation 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  bill  before  us  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but,  in  good  conscience,  I  can- 
not vote  for  it.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  know  that  he  does  not;  stand 
alone  and  that  the  President  does  not 
stand  alone.  Both  of  them  are  right, 
and  I  am  confident  the  people  know  they 
are  right. 

I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  can  state 
my  position  on  this  biU  very  simply  and 
very  directly.  I  have  searched  my  con- 
science. If  I  voted  "no"  I  would  do  so  in 
the  hope  that  the  bill  would  be  carried  to 
conference  in  spite  of  my  vote. 

It  is  esisy  to  vote  either  way,  because 
none  of  us  want  the  bill  as  it  is,  neither 
those  who  will  vote  "yes"  nor  those  who 
will  vote  "no." 

Because  I  believe  in  doing  something 
rather  than  doing  nothing,  I  shall  vote 
"yes,"  but  I  shall  feel  free  to  debate 
and  to  reject  the  conference  report.  I 
want  this  bill  to  go  to  conference,  so  I 
must  be  honest  with  myself  and  vote  for 
it. 

I  take  this  action  with  considerable 
reluctance,  because  I  am  deeply  troubled 
by  certain  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill. 
I  have  grave  reservations  about  these 
provisions  in  this  bill,  which  I  opposed 
when  they  were  offered  as  amendments. 
Yet,  there  is  much  which  is  good  and 


worthwhile  in  it.  and  I  am  prepared,  at 
least,  to  send  it  to  conference  and  to  keep 
an  open  mind  until  the  conference  report 
is  received. 

I  have  long  sought  meaningful  tax  re- 
form, introducing  biUs  to  achieve  that 
objective  not  only  in  this  Congress,  but 
in  previous  Congresses.  However,  this  bill 
has  been  transformed  into  a  tax  rate- 
cutting  bill,  as  well  as  a  tax  reform  bill, 
and  this  poses  considerable  problems  in 
these  inflationary  times.  I  am  deeply 
troubled,  in  particular,  by  the  Gore 
amendment,  which  increases  the  per- 
sonal exemption;  this  would  seriously 
impede  our  efforts  successfully  to  battle 
inflation  in  the  present  and  next  fiscal 
year.  I  opposed  the  Gore  amendment  for 
that  reason.  In  addition,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  amendment  which  gives  tax 
credits  for  education  which  must  be 
costly  to  Federal  aid  to  education.  And 
by  the  Cotton  amendment,  which  gives 
the  President  unlimited  authority  to  im- 
pose import  restrictions.  The  Cotton 
amendment  is  particularly  unfortunate, 
since  its  subject  is  totally  unrelated  to  the 
tax  bill  to  which  it  was  added,  and  it 
signals  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  may  be  entering  a  protectionist 
era.  Should  it  survive  the  conference  I 
would  consider  seriously  opposing  the 
conference  report  on  that  ground. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  bill 
contains  many  valuable  reforms,  reforms 
which  msuiy  of  us  have  sought  for  years: 
Improvement  in  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, a  fairer  tightening  of  the  real 
estate  tax  shelter,  and  the  low-income 
allowance,  to  mention  but  a  few.  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  also  contains  a  very  im- 
portant anti-inflationary  provision — ^that 
is,  the  6-month  extension  of  the  income 
tax  surcharge — at  a  reduced  5-percent 
rate,  as  requested  by  the  administration. 

In  some  areas  the  Senate  bill  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  House-passed 
measure.  Changes  made  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  past  2  weeks  have  brought 
about  a  bill  which  contains  equitable  tax 
reform  in  the  area  of  foimdations,  char- 
itable contributions  smd  real  estate.  The 
bill,  as  amended  in  the  Senate,  also  con- 
tains valuable  incentives  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  and  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  transportation  expenses  of 
the  handicapped — a  provision  which  I 
have  been  seeking  for  many,  many  years. 

A  provision  of  this  bill  would  also  in- 
cre£ise  social  security  payments  by  15 
percent.  I  supported  this  provision,  and, 
while  this  increase  has  been  cited  as 
having  an  inflationary  impact,  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  its  inclusion  in  this  bill 
is  a  reason  for  rejecting  it.  These  in- 
creased benefits  are  financed  from  the 
social  security  tnist  fund — outside  of 
general  revenues — and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  now  considering  an  in- 
crease of  this  amount  in  a  separate  bill. 
An  increase  of  be»eflts  for  those  over  65 
cannot  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as 
other  provisions  in  this  bill  which  would 
have  a  negative  revenue  effect.  Rather, 
it  represents  a  correction  of  inequities. 
Like  those  disadvantaged  in  need  of  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  humane 
and  efficient  system  of  family  assistance, 
social  security  beneficiaries  need  this  in- 
crease in  benefits  if  they  are  to  stay  above 
the  line  of  dependency  and  poverty. 


I  am  reluctant  to  see  these  very  posi- 
tive features  of  the  Senate  bill  now  go 
down  the  drain.  I  do  not  want  to  see  all 
these  many  months  of  creative  and  com- 
mitted work  on  tax  reform  wasted.  I  am 
partlciilarly  reluctant  to  vote  against 
this  bill  when  to  vote  for  it  would  be  a 
vote  to  send  It  to  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference which  vrtll  have  the  opportunity 
to  alter  or  eliminate  the  more  unfor- 
timate  features  of  the  bill  and  to  limit 
Its  inflationary  impact. 

On  balance,  I  still  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  salvage  an  equitable  and  fiscally 
responsible  bill,  in  which  tax  reform  will 
predominate  over  tax-rate  cutting  and 
inflationary  impact.  For  that  reason  I 
will  vote  for  this  bill.  It  is  my  intention 
to  carefully  examine  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference, to  evaluate  its  report  independ- 
ently, to  make  a  fresh  Judgment  at  that 
point  on  the  virtues  of  the  tax  reform 
bill,  and  to  cast  my  final  vote  on  the 
conference  report  accordingly.  Only  then 
can  a  definite  judgment  be  made  on  the 
measure.  For  now,  the  momentous  work 
done  on  the  measure  should  not  be 
aborted. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
note  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
a  really  great  Senator.  I  only  regret  that 
he  cannot  live  eternally.  He  has  per- 
formed a  great  duty  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  whatever  time  the  Senator 
needs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  has  exposed  all  as- 
pects of  this  bill.  As  a  Senator  repre- 
senting a  State  with  18  million  people, 
I  thank  him  and  I  ask  him  to  feel  that, 
no  matter  what  else  he  may  have  done 
in  his  life,  this  is  an  historic  and  a  great 
example  of  the  capacity,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  devotion  which  he  has  shown. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Senator  Long,  Senator  Talhadge.  Sena- 
tor (jore,  and  other  Senators  who  have 
fought  so  hard  and  so  valiantly  in  re- 
spect of  the  bill.  I  know  they  will  forgive 
me  if  I  pick  Johk  Williams,  who  sits  in 
front  of  me,  as  my  favorite. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HAr.TKE) . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  far  from  perfect,  but  it  is  far 
better  than  it  would  have  been  without 
some  of  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Finance  Committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment about  the  amendment  that  I  offered 
yesterday,  and  two  of  the  amendments 
that  I  did  not  offer,  but  plan  to  pursue 
in  the  futtire  at  an  appropriate  time. 

First,  the  amendment  that  I  offered 
last  night  as  an  amendment  to  Senator 
Miller's  amendment  would  have  raised 
almost  $1  billion.  Senator  Miller's 
amendment  is  good  in  that  it  raised  the 
rate  of  the  mlpl""'"^  tax  from  5  to  10 
percent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  raises  the 
question  of  the  possible  creation  of  a 
tax  shelter  for  some  taxpayers.  This  is 
because  Senator  Miller's  amendment 
allows  a  deduction  from  the  preferred 
items  of  the  amount  of  taxes  on  ordinary 
income.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that 
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a  taxpayer  with  large,  ordinary  income, 
and  also  a  goodly  amount  of  preferred 
income,  could  use  the  taxes  paid  on  the 
ordinary  income  to  escape  paying  any 
taxes  at  all  on  the  preferred  income.  Of 
course,  there  is  some  justice  to  Senator 
Miller's  claim  that  a  taxpayer  who  was 
paid  a  large  amount  of  taxes  should  be 
treated  differently  from  the  taxpayer 
who  has  paid  little  or  no  taxes.  Recog- 
nizing this  principle,  my  amendment 
would  have  allowed  a  deduction  of  one- 
half  of  taxes  paid.  I  believe  that  this 
would  achieve  equity  while  at  the  same 
time  foreclosing  any  possible  loophole. 
The  different  revenue  estimates  justify 
this  assertion. 

The  Senate  Finance  minimum  tax  pro- 
vision would  have  generated  $700  million 
in  additional  revenue.  Senator  Miller's 
proposal  which  was  finally  adopted,  by 
his  estimations,  generated  $'740  million. 
My  proposal  would  have  generated 
slightly  less  than  $1  bilUon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  tfie  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
setting  forth  revenue  estimates  of  my 
proposal  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Joint  Committee  on  Intebnal 
Revenue  Taxation. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Vance  Hastke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  This  is  In  reference 
to  your  request  for  an  estimate  of  the  effect 
on  Income  tax  liability  of  a  provision  to 
Impoee  a  10  percent  tax  on  the  preference 
items  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  tax  on  preference  Items  after 
deduction  of  one-half  of  Federal  Income  tax 
otherwise  payable  and  $30,000. 

Time  did  not  permit  of  a  computer  run 
for  this  estimate;  we  estimate,  without  bene- 
fit of  a  computer  run,  that  this  proposal 
would  result  in  an  Increase  over  present  law 
of  approximately  $440  million  In  Individual 
Income  tax  liability  and  $550  million  In  cor- 
porate Income  tax  liability. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Laurence  N.  Woodworth. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
now  like  to  discuss  two  amendments 
that  I  did  not  offer.  I  did  not  offer  these 
amendments  because  the  Senate  has 
been  overburdened  with  amendments 
to  the  tax  reform  bill,  and  because  my 
amendments  raised  profound  and  funda- 
mental questions.  While  I  believe  these 
proposals  have  merit,  it  may  be  that  some 
modifications  or  changes  are  desirable. 
My  first  amendment.  No.  369,  would  re- 
peal some  of  the  more  outstanding  pref- 
erences in  our  tax  code.  Beginning  in 
1985,  the  following  tax  preferences 
would  no  longer  be  allowed: 

First.  Intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas 
wells  would  have  to  be  capitalized  and 
could  not  be  taken  as  a  deduction  in  the 
year  that  they  were  paid  or  incurred. 

Second.  Percentage  depletion  on  nat- 
ural resources  would  be  repealed,  and 
only  cost  depletion  would  be  used. 

Third.  The  capital  gain  provision  of 
the  tax  laws  would  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income. 


Fourth.  The  special  treatment  of  stock 
options  would  be  repealed  and  all  income 
arising  from  stock  options  would  be 
taxed  as  any  other  type  of  income. 

Fifth.  Interest  received  from  State  and 
local  bonds  issued  after  December  31, 
1984  would  be  taxed. 

Sixth.  New  residential  rental  housing 
and  property  constructed  after  July  25, 
1969,  could  only  be  depreciated  by  a 
method  wliich  did  not  exceed  the  amount 
available  under  the  150  percent  declin- 
ing balance  method. 

Seventh.  Personal  property  subject  to 
a  net  lease  could  only  be  depreciated  on 
methods  which  are  not  faster  than  the 
150  percent  declining  balance  method. 

Eighth.  Any  deduction  for  a  charitable 
contribution  of  appreciated  property 
would  have  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  gain  which  would  have  been  realized 
if  the  property  had  been  sold  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

Ninth.  Provisions  of  the  tax  law  per- 
mitting financial  institutions  to  deduct 
reserves  for  losses  on  loans  would  be  re- 
pealed. 

Tenth.  The  amount  of  any  excess  in- 
vestment interest  for  a  taxable  year 
could  not  be  deducted. 

This  amendment  in  no  way  implies 
hostility  or  objection  to  the  social  and 
economic  goals  to  be  achieved  by  the 
various  named  preferences.  A  provision 
in  the  tax  code  is  a  preference  to  the 
extent  that  it  allows  any  taxpayer  to 
accumulate  wealth  or  enjoy  personal 
consumption  without  paying  the  full  tax. 
A  preference,  then,  means  deviation  from 
the  norm,  and  the  proponents  of  a  pref- 
erence sliould  have  the  burden  of  proof 
as  to  the  use  of  the  tax  code  for  such 
a  purpose  and  the  measure  of  its  suc- 
cess. My  amendment  would  place  the 
burden  of  proof  on  those  enjoying  spe- 
cial tax  treatment,  and  not  make  tax 
reform  conditioned  upon  public  outrage. 
No  one  has  a  permanent  right  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Nothing  in  this  life  is  per- 
manent, and  the  ordinary  taxpayer  must 
make  his  plans  with  the  realization  that 
his  tax  burden  can  change  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  only  fair  that  those  who  enjoy 
preferences  face  the  same  uncertainty. 
For  as  John  Steinbeck  said,  "in  the  long 
run,  we  are  all  dead." 

My  second  amendment,  No.  385,  would 
create  a  Senate  Tax  Reform  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  12  members  selected 
for  their  professional  qualifications,  ex- 
cellence, experience  in  finance,  public  fi- 
nance, taxation,  or  related  fields.  They 
would  be  selected  by  various  Members  of 
the  Senate.  In  the  drafting  of  this 
amendment,  I  tried  to  achieve  as  much 
independence  for  this  Tax  Reform  Com- 
mission as  possible.  Once  the  members 
of  the  commission  are  selected  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  they  should  be 
entirely  on  their  own  to  suggest  desirable 
changes  in  our  tax  code. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  2-year  com- 
mission would  create  an  expertise  and 
fund  of  knowledge  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  could  draw  from.  The  debate 
of  the  last  2  weeks  shows  rather  con- 
vincingly that  there  are  many  ideas  for 
beneficial  change  in  our  tax  code,  but 
little  concrete  knowledge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  -nie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
sire additional  time? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes,  1  minute. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  commission,  then, 
would  consider  the  various  tax  reform 
proposals  and  more  importantly  try  to 
determine  the  various  proposals'  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences.  Tax  re- 
form is  insufHcient  in  itself  if  it  does  not 
include  careful  evaluations  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  change.  Also,  this  com- 
mission in  evaluating  a  certain  area 
would  develop  various  alternative  ap- 
proaches. In  this  way,  the  Senate  could 
select  from  a  series  of  possible  changes, 
and  not  be  faced  with  the  rather  sterile 
rejection  or  approval  of  one  proposal. 
This  commission  would  also  consider  de- 
sired changes  in  the  tax  code  to  enhance 
productivity,  strengthen  our  economy, 
and  the  achievement  of  social  goals.  Fi- 
nally, this  commission  would  study  the 
relationship  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  and  property  taxation.  The  pres- 
ent U.S.  taxation  system  is  a  crazy-quilt 
of  different  systems,  often  working 
against  each  other. 

A  columnist  recently  suggested  that 
taxes  are  too  complex  to  be  handled  by 
Congress.  He  suggested  turning  the  en- 
tire function  over  to  the  executive 
branch.  I  consider  this  a  most  unwise 
proposal.  Taxes  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly technical  and  complex,  but  every  ad- 
ministration is  subject  to  the  same  pres- 
sures that  are  more  conspicuously  re- 
vealed in  Congress.  The  administration, 
however,  has  the  expertise  and  the  tech- 
nical staff  so  that  their  decisions  seem 
neater.  If  Congress  is  to  meet  its  increas- 
ing responsibility  in  the  field  of  taxation, 
it  must  create  the  necessary  machinery. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish, 
first,  to  commend  the  two  principal  staff 
aides  and  their  assistants  who  have 
worked  so  well  and  diligently  on  this 
bill  in  helping  solve  numerous  difQcult 
problems  which  have  faced  us.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  Tom  Vail,  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  Larry  Woodworth,  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  I  also  express  our  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  the  Treasury  experts  and 
advisers. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  there 
are  few  committees  whose  work  is  so 
conscientiously  performed  as  that  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  there  can  never 
be  too  many  tributes  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Senator  Williams  of 
Delaware,  whose  conscience  and  con- 
scientiousness are  a  byword,  and  to  the 
work  which  was  done  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  by  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man, who  has  patiently  given  considera- 
tion to  individual  concerns  and  prob- 
lems of  each  Senator  and  has  aided  them, 
and  to  the  Senators  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  to  our  members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
including  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
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(Mr.  PANNm),   and   the   Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen). 

For  all  of  the  work  done  and  the  con- 
tributions made,  we  are  aU  appreciative. 

At  the  same  time,  as  many  of  them 
have  pointed  out  and  as  other  Senators 
have  pointed  out,  this  bill  is,  by  the  larg- 
est understatement  of  the  year,  far  from 
perfect. 

It  has  much  in  it  which  is  designed  to 
meet  the  true  needs  of  tax  reform.  It  has 
much  added  to  it  which  operates  to  in- 
crease the  burden  on  the  Treasury,  and 
to  reduce  the  revenue  to  a  point  where 
normal  caution  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  dictated  otherwise. 

I  am  reassured  that  tlie  social  security 
increases  will  be  taken  care  of  in  another 
bill  if  removed  from  this  one.  They 
should  be  treated  in  a  separate  bill.  I 
favor  the  increases  in  social  security.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  matter  which  has  aroused 
more  interest  in  Pennsylvania,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  than  the  plight  of  the  social 
security  beneficiaries  who  have  been  too 
long  denied  the  very  reasonable  amounts 
which  they  surely  need. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  al- 
lowance, for  dependents  should  be  in- 
creased from  $600.  It  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1948. 1  believe  that  at  least 
some  modest  increase  is  desirable.  I 
would  like  to  see  one  that  does  not  result 
in  the  removal  or  deprivation  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  proposed  increases  in  the 
standard  deduction  allowances. 

An  amendment  which  I  supported,  the 
Percy  amendment,  would  have  preserved, 
for  the  most  part,  this  important  feature 
in  the  Senate  bill  as  it  came  to  us.  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  conferees  will  do,  but 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  conferees  are 
more  than  likely  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Percy  amendment, 
which  was  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Or  which  is  more  likely 
to  resemble  the  Percy  amendment  than 
either  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  bill,  or 
the  Ciore  amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  when  he  says  he  reserves  the  right 
to  either  support  or  oppose  the  confer- 
ence report  if  it  does  not  remove  some  of 
the  imwisdom  which  has  now  become 
embedded  in  the  bill.  Each  of  us  ap- 
proaches his  final  decision  in  full  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that,  in  seeking  to  do 
good  for  some,  we  have  not  done  well  by 
all;  and  therefore,  we  ask  ourselves, 
"Shall  I  vote  for  the  bill,  or  against  it?" 

My  reasoning  follows  that  of  others 
who  say  that  if  we  throw  overboard  all 
the  hard  work  that  has  gone  into  this 
bill  for  many  weeks,  we  may  not  have 
tax  reform  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bill  comes 
back  to  us  in  anything  like  the  shape  it  is 
in  now,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  have 
a  tax  bill  at  all,  or  perhaps  the  President 
will  veto  the  whole  thing;  and  I  would 
suspect  that  a  veto,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  be  overridden. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  con- 
ference will  result  in  a  bill  which  rep- 
resents the  distilled  wisdom  of  the  con- 


ferees, and  which  can  be  found  accept- 
able to  botli  parties.  Because  I  want  to 
see  tax  reform  and  tax  relief,  and  be- 
cause I  want  to  see  tax  reform  and  tax 
relief,  and  because  I  favor  many  of  the 
features  of  the  bill,  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  just  a  word  to 
express  the  great  regret  that  all  of  us 
feel  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  announced  that  he  will  not 
be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yield  me  1  additional  minute 
to  further  extend  my  praises  of  him? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  is  a  rule  in  Dela- 
ware that  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  can  be  reelected  for 
as  long  as  he  wishes,  and  they  wish  he 
would  wish  for  longer  than  he  wishes 
for.  He  is  the  only  American  Senator 
who  has,  by  custom  and  tradition,  the 
same  privilege  which  is  extended  under 
the  Constitution  of  Canada  to  Canadian 
Senators,  who  serve  for  life.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  could  indeed  serve  for  life 
if  he  so  desired.  It  is  our  loss  that  he  has 
reached  another  conclusion,  and  we  will 
miss,  indeed  irreplaceably,  the  great, 
courageous,  and  dedicated  service  which 
he  has  performed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
much  of  what  has  been  done  here  was  an 
exercise  in  futility,  because  I  think  a 
great  portion  of  it  will  be  stricken  out  by 
the  conference  committee;  and  if  it  is 
not,  there  is  great  probability  that  the  bill 
will  be  vetoed. 

It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  bad  bill.  I 
think  the  bill  is  too  punitive  of  some 
elements  in  our  society  which  have  pro- 
vided the  capital  flow  which  has  been  the 
dynamic  behind  the  great  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  think  there  are  other  provisions,  de- 
signed to  help  people,  which  will  have 
the  ultimate  effect  of  doing  them  grave 
injury,  through  the  debasement  and  de- 
struction of  the  buying  power  of  their 
money. 

Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing my  distinguished  friend  from  Dela- 
ware, an  able  and  tremendously  patriotic 
Senator.  In  spite  of  my  battles  with  him 
over  the  depletion  allowance,  I  wish  him 
well,  and  wish  he  were  not  leaving. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

In  my  judgment,  much  of  the  harsh 
criticism  this  bill  has  received  is  prema- 
ture. I  think  most  of  us  recognize  that 
there  are  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
perhaps  should  not  be  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  that  should  be 
there.  In  the  time  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  bills  of  this  magnitude  usually 
come  back  from  conference  in  far  better 
shape  than  when  they  left  the  Senate. 
In  my  judgment,  that  will  be  true  this 
time.  After  a  conference  between  the 


House  and  the  Senate,  this  bill  will  be 
put  into  shape,  where  it  will  be  less  in- 
flationary in  the  years  1971  and  1972, 
and  the  relative  inflow  and  outflow  of 
funds  will  be  substantially  the  same. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee,  who  have  worked  so 
diligently,  as  have  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  perfect- 
ing this  measure.  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  stated,  it  required 
almost  4  months'  work.  We  heard  wit- 
nesses day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  and  we  sat  in  executive  sessions 
for  the  same  period  of  time.  We  had  out- 
standing attendance  of  the  members  of 
our  committee,  both  at  the  hearings  and 
at  the  executive  sessions. 

Lastly,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  excellent 
staff  that  provided  us  so  much  outstand- 
ing assistance.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

In  my  judgment.  Dr.  Larry  Woodward, 
tiie  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue,  and  Tom  Vail,  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  did  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing jobs  I  have  ever  experienced  in 
my  more  thsm  20  years  in  government. 
They  are  knowledgeable,  dedicated,  and 
candid.  When  you  ask  them  a  question, 
you  get  a  responsible,  forthright,  hon- 
est answer.  The  Senate  owes  them  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  cannot  pay 
them  tribute  in  terms  too  warm. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  have 
remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  to  put  in 
perspective  what  we  are  doing  wiUi  this 
bill,  the  Committee  on  Finance  reported 
out  a  bill  which  would  have  resulted  in 
a  surplus  of  $6.5  billion  for  1970.  Now 
that  we  have  the  amendments  put  on  it, 
it  will  result  in  a  deflcit  of  $2.7  billion. 

For  1971,  the  Finance  Conamittee  bill 
would  have  just  about  broken  even,  with 
a  surplus  of  $3  million.  Under  the  bill 
as  now  amended,  we  would  have  a  deflcit 
of  $11  billion. 

For  1972,  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
would  have  had  a  deflcit  of  a  little  over 
$3  billion;  and  imder  the  bill  as 
amended,  there  will  be  a  deflcit  of  $12 
billion. 

If  we  really  want  to  do  a  job  in  in- 
creasing inflation  and  high  interest 
rates,  the  bill  presently  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  lead  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Inflationary  Black- 
mail" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ImumoN'AjtT  Blackmail 


The  Senate's  decision  to  Incorporate  a  15 
per  cent  Increase  in  Social  Security  benefits 
and  »  9100  ntonthly  minimum  into  its  ver- 
sion of  tbe  tax  bill  is  a  disgraceful  exercise 
in  p<dltlcal  blarlcmall.  It  Is,  unfortunately, 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  irresponsi- 
bility that  has  marked  every  step  of  the 
Senate's  effort  to  distort  what  began  as  a 
tax  reform  bill  Into  an  engine  of  accelerated 
inflation. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  notion  that 
Social  Security  benefits  need  Improvement 
to  offset  the  cost-of-living  increases  that  have 
cut  the  value  of  present  pension  payments 
since  the  last  13  per  cent  raise  in  benefits 
went  Into  effect  In  February  1968.  And  cer- 
tainly there  is  room  for  debate  as  to  whether 
that  improvement  should  be  the  10  per  cent 
recommended  by  President  Nixon  or  the  15 
per  cent  the  Democrats  favor. 

But  tacking  the  higher  benefits  onto  the 
tax  bill  Is  a  transparently  cynical  device  to 
deter  President  Nixon  from  vetoing  a  bill 
that  Is  turning  into  a  Christmas  tree  loaded 
with  inflationary  candles.  Pew  Congressional 
actions  are  more  popular  than  putting  more 
money  In  the  pockets  of  the  elderly,  and  the 
Imperturbable  Senate  majority  feels  rubber 
dollars  are  as  good  as  ones  that  have  genuine 
purchasing  power.  On  that  basis,  it  appar- 
ently feels  the  President  will  have  no  option 
except  to  sign  the  omnibus  tax  measure, 
however  uneconomic  it  becomes. 

It  is  the  President's  obligation  to  insist 
that  Increased  Social  Security  benefits  be 
considered  on  their  merits  in  a  separate 
measure.  The  actual  Increase  in  the  Federal 
consumer  price  ixvdex  since  the  last  benefit 
rise  comes  to  9  per  cent.  The  Nixon  proposal 
of  a  10  per  cent  across-the-board  increase  in 
benefits  not  only  covers  that  rise  but  also 
provides  an  escalator  to  keep  pace  with  fu- 
ture increases  In  living  costs. 

The  question  that  Congress  ought  to  weigh 
Is  whether  the  present  period  of  rampant 
Inflation  is  the  right  one  in  which  to  lift 
the  benefit  level  on  a  more  fundamental 
basis.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  such  action  once  the 
price  level  returns  to  some  semblance  of 
stability,  but  It  certainly  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  shotgun  determination  now. 

That  reserve  applies  even  more  strongly  to 
the  steep  increase  the  Senate  has  voted  in 
the  benefit  floor.  This  newspaper  has  long 
contended  that  the  present  $55  minimum  is 
scandalously  low.  Yet  a  precipitate  Jump  to 
$100  sets  a  wretched  example  for  the  exercise 
of  restraint  In  wage-price  decisions  In  the 
private  economy. 

It  will  require  political  courage  for  Mr. 
Nixon  to  stand  up  against  these  giveaways 
and  defend  both  the  nation's  fiscal  soundness 
and  its  ability  to  meet  the  social  needs  that 
cry  out  for  expanded  Federal  aid.  The  Presi- 
dent can  and  must  demonstrate  that  courage 
by  making  it  plain  now  that  he  will  veto  any 
tax  bill  that  spurs  infiation,  even  one  packed 
with  goodies  for  Social  Security  pensioners. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  much  time  remaining.  I  would  like  to 
complete  my  statement. 

I  supported  the  Williams  motion  to 
recommit.  I  regret  very  much  that  it 
was  defeated.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  bill 
only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  to  con- 
ference with  the  clear  understanding  and 
the  hope  that  the  conference  committee 
will  come  back  with  a  bill  which  will  be 
fiscally  sound,  one  that  I  can  support. 

If  they  do  not  do  so,  I  will  not  be 
able  to  vote  for  the  conference  report. 
And  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  President 
will  veto  it. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 


President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyomiiig.     

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill.  In  so  doing,  I  want 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  nothing 
but  the  greatest  respect  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve 
with  them  since  early  September. 

I  pay  my  respects  also  to  the  staff 
which  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  am  the  most  junior 
member  of  that  committee.  Their  im- 
partial, ever-obvious  willingness  to  serve 
all  of  us  fairly  and  patiently  attests  to 
their  commitment  to  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  word  about  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Impelled  not  by  political  motivation, 
but  OTily  by  what  he  believes  is  best  for 
our  country,  John  Williams  often 
stands  alone  in  taking  the  honest,  re- 
sponsible position. 

He  pleads  unpopular  causes. 

The  very  nature  of  representative  gov- 
ernment gives  encouragement  to  those 
who  would  engage  in  political  dema- 
goguery,  and  I  think  that  is  what  has 
characterized  the  actions  of  many  on 
this  matter  for  the  last  several  days. 

I  leave  to  history,  as  all  of  us  must,  the 
rendering  of  final  judgment  and  deci- 
sion upon  the  wisdom  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Insulated  from 
the  heat  of  present  emotions,  given  the 
advantage  of  looking  back  iV)on  events 
still  before  us,  I  predict  history  will  make 
an  objective  evaluation  of  this  man  that 
will  fully  confirm  the  great  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  Join  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  others  in  paying  my  respects 
to  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation. 

I  also  pay  my  respects  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  excellent  job 
that  has  been  done  in  trying  to  get  a 
bill  before  the  Senate.  I  agree  completely 
that  we  could  not  have  had  a  more  com- 
petent staff.  We  could  not  have  done  our 
job  without  them.  Larry  Wood  worth  and 
Dennis  Bedell  are  two  of  the  most  com- 
petent staff  members  that  I  have  ever 
worked  with. 

As  to  the  complimentary  remarks  con- 
cerning me,  I  thank  all  Senators. 

I  was  sitting  here  thinking  what  con- 
sternation there  would  be  if  I  were  to  say 
that  I  had  changed  my  mind,  but  I  will 
not  so  they  are  safe. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
$6.4  billion  additional  revenue  raised  by 
tax  reform  in  this  bill.  That  $6  billion  is 
not  all  tax  reform.  I  think  we  should 
point  out  the  breakdown.  The  $6.4  bil- 
lion is  arrived  at  in  this  manner;  $4.2 
billion  is  represented  by  the  extension 
of  the  surcharge  another  6  months  and 
extending  the  excise  taxes.  The  repeal  of 
the  investment  credit  accounts  for  $2.5 
billion  additional  revenue  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  and  the  tax 
reform  accounts  for  $1.4  billion. 

When  we  add  that  up  we  have  $8.1  bll- 
llen,  and  the  tax  relief  measures  in  the 


Finance  Committee  bill,  as  r^Mrted. 
totaUed  $1.7  billion. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  net  gain 
under  the  committee  bill  of  $6.4  bilUoo. 
I  repeat,  the  $6.4  billion  surplus  for  1970 
represented  in  the  committee  bill  does 
not  altogether  consist  of  reform.  It  is  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  extension  of 
thessurtax,  the  extension  of  the  excise 
taxesX  and  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit.  Furthermore,  the  $1.4  billion 
from/tax  reform  that  was  in  the  bill,  as 
it  came  from  the  committee,  has  been 
whittled  down  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  $500  million.  That  only  leaves  $900 
million  of  actual  tax  reform  in  the  bill. 
The  $2.5  billion  to  be  gained  from  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit  has  been 
whittled  down  on  the  floor  by  $800  mil- 
lion. That  leaves  only  $1.7  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  The  original  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  remove  from  our  tax  structure 
certain  inequities  which  have  accumu- 
lated diu-ing  the  past  56  years.  The  act 
purported  to  provide  fairness  to  those 
who  are  able  to  pay,  to  remove  from  the 
tax  roles  millions  of  citizens  who  fall  into 
the  very  low  income  or  poverty  levels, 
and  to  do  these  things  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible way,  having  due  regard  for  the 
goals  of  the  Nation  and  the  dangers  of 
inflation. 

The  measure  now  before  the  Senate 
fails  to  achieve  these  purposes. 

Inequities  have  been  added  to  in- 
equities. 

Many  of  the  very  low  income  citizens 
continue  on  the  tax  roles. 

The  revenue  lost  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury by  virtue  of  amendments  honestly 
conceived  and  properly  proposed  offers 
the  prospect  of  a  huge  budget  deficit. 

I  did  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  vote 
against  an  amendment  to  raise  the 
standard  deduction. 

Nor  was  it  a  simple  decision  to  vote 
"no"  regarding  a  15-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits. 

Particularly,  it  was  a  hard  matter 
to  vote  against  the  amendment  granting 
tax  credits  for  expenses  of  the  higher 
education  of  our  young  peofrfe.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  previously  introduced 
legislation  to  grant  such  tax  credits  as  a 
way  to  help  families  bear  the  burden  of 
ever-increasing  costs  of  college  educa- 
tions for  their  children. 

I  did  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
providing  the  retention  of  the  7-percent 
investment  credit  on  investments  of  up 
to  $20,000  per  year,  primarily  to  aid  small 
businessmen  and  farmers. 

I  also  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
adding  a  new  section  to  the  bill  providing 
that  the  3 -percent  floor  on  medical  ex- 
penses and  the  1 -percent  floor  on  medi- 
cine would  not  apply  to  individuals  who 
are  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

But  aside  from  the  effect  of  the  several 
individual  amendments,  the  total  effect 
of  Senate  floor  action  on  this  bill  would 
mean  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
borrow  money  to  finance  the  tax  benefits 
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added,  and  that  it  must  do  so  at  the  very 
same  time  we  are  increasing  taxes  by  the 
continuation  of  the  surcharge. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  these  revenue 
losses  to  the  Federal  Treasury  increase 
the  supply  of  money  and  thereby  fire  the 
flames  of  inflation  precisely  at  the  time 
when  this  administration,  by  resorting 
to  some  very  difficult  measures  in  cutting 
Federal  spending  and  halting  inflation, 
has  reduced  inflationary  pressures. 

President  Nixon  has  armounced  his  in- 
tentions to  veto  this  tax  bill  if  it  comes 
to  his  desk  in  the  form  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  attempting  to  pass  it.  He  has  given 
us  his  reasons  for  feeling  that  this  would 
be  necessary.  I  agree  with  those  reas- 
ons— they  are  exactly  the  same  ones 
which  compel  me  to  vote  against  final 
passage. 

This  bill,  before  us  now,  is  a  fiscally  ir- 
responsible bill  which  gives  tax  cuts  at  a 
time  when  tax  cuts  feed  the  fires  of  in- 
flation as  they  already  threaten  to  en- 
gulf the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

Fiscal  responsibility  is  not  a  matter  of 
being  all  head  and  no  heart;  it  is  a  matter 
of  social  responsibility,  too. 

The  country's  troubles  multiply  when 
legislatcH-s  do  not  add  and  subtract 
properly. 

It  is  no  kindness  to  the  electorate  to 
legislate  without  regard  to  the  connection 
between  spending  and  taxing.  Inflation 
eats  into  every  paycheck,  and  undermines 
the  Nation's  ability  to  put  its  troubled 
house  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  one  is  compelled  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  to  recog- 
nize that  they  worked  under  a  time  limi- 
tation, as  did  the  Senate  itself  as  we  near 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress.  Many  factors  worked  against 
a  more  orderly  and  deeper  study  of  tax 
reform.  Yet,  to  recite  these  serves  no 
purpose. 

The  bill  before  us  simply  fails  to  pro- 
vide tax  reform  which  is  urgently  re- 
quired and  sought  by  all. 

If  this  bill  passes  the  Senate  today,  and 
If  the  conference  report  comes  back  to 
this  body  reporting  a  fiscally  responsible 
bill,  I  shall,  at  that  time,  vote  in  favor  of 
the  acceptance  of  that  conference  report. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  two  of  the 
facts  of  life  of  this  body  are  that  a  Sena- 
tor cannot  vote  "maybe"  and  that  often 
the  final  vote  does  not  present  a  clear- 
cut  choice  between  "yea"  and  "nay". 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  is  a  case 
in  point. 

When  discussion  of  tax  reform  started 
last  spring,  I  listed  certain  goals  which 
I  thought  the  bill  should  attempt  to  meet. 

There  were:  First,  meaningful  tax  re- 
lief for  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies; second,  no  extension  of  the  surtax 
without  meaningful  tax  relief,  and  maybe 
not  even  then;  and  third,  a  balance  or 
near  balance  between  revenue  lost 
through  tax  relief  and  revenue  gained 
through  tax  reform. 

The  bill  we  vote  on  today  does  provide 
the  first  item,  or  at  least  directs  more  tax 
relief  to  those  income  groups  than  the 
House-  or  Senate  Finance  Committee- 
approved  bills. 

Of  course,  the  bill  also  contains  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax — reduced  to  5  percent 
for  an  additional  6  months.  When  I  tied 


surtax  extension  to  tax  reform  last 
spring,  I  had  two  thoughts  in  mind. 

First,  separation  of  the  surtax  ques- 
tion from  tax  reform  might  have  weak- 
ened the  push  for  the  latter.  By  keep- 
ing the  two  together,  we  have  at  least 
accomplished  a  step  toward  putting  more 
equity  into  our  tax  system. 

Second,  I  was  not  persuaded  that  the 
surtax  had  been  or  would  be  effective  in 
slowing  the  climb  in  prices.  I  am  still 
not  persuaded,  but  on  balance  the  long- 
range  pluses  from  the  tax  relief  provi- 
sions outweigh  the  short-range  minuses 
resulting  from  a  6-month  extension  of 
the  surtax. 

The  gap  between  the  revenue  which 
will  be  lost  and  the  revenue  which  will  be 
gained  in  the  Senate  bill  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  with  which  to  deal. 

Without  getting  into  specific  figures, 
it  is  clear  that  as  now  presented,  the 
Senate  bill  will  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
more  than  the  House  bill.  And  it  goes 
without  saying  that  with  increasing  de- 
mands on  the  Federal  dollar,  such  a  de- 
crease cannot  be  accepted  lightly. 

Certainly  we  could  have  closed  or  par- 
tially closed  numerous  loopholes  un- 
touched or  only  slightly  touched  by  this 
bill,  and  I  voted  for  a  number  of  such 
amendments. 

And  certainly  we  have  cut  back  on 
loophole  closing  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Conmiittee  or  approved 
by  the  House,  and  I  have  voted  for  sev- 
eral such  amendments.  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  that  many  such  provisions  do 
serve  a  useful  social  benefit. 

Because  some  tax  benefits  are  good  for 
society,  such  as  those  which  might  help 
small  businesses  to  compete  better  with 
conglomerates,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
close  them  all. 

A  better  approach,  it  seems  to  me, 
might  be  to  enact  a  stiffer  minimum  tax 
for  persons  taking  undue  advantage  of 
loopholes  and  limiting  the  way  they  can 
make  deductions.  This  stiffer  approach 
would  not  necessarily  seriously  affect 
useful  tax  benefits  but  everyone  would 
pay  more  for  the  privilege  of  using 
the  loopholes.  That  is  why  I  cosponsored 
an  amendment  to  set  a  graduated  mini- 
mum tax.  Unfortunately,  that  amend- 
ment was  defeated. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  faced  with  a  "yea" 
and  a  "nay"  vote  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  Mindful  *bf  the  revenue  lost 
which  would  result  if  the  Senate  bill  be- 
came law  without  change,  I  will  vote  yes 
with  the  hope  that  the  conferees  will  do 
what  they  can  to  correct  the  revenue 
shortfall. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  passage 
of  my  amendment  deleting  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  as  a  pref- 
erence item  under  H.R.  13270  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  independent  oil  producers 
and  the  economies  of  our  oil-  and  gas- 
producing  States. 

That  amendment  deleting  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  for  tax- 
payers who  gross  $3  million  or  less  annu- 
ally was  necessary  to  encourage  greater 
investment  in  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  our  oil  and  gas  resources  by 
the  independent  producer.  Industry 
spokesmen  indicate  the  producer  of  not 
more  than  3,000  barrels  a  day  will  re- 
ceive the  greatest  benefit  from  this  legis- 


lation, thus  covering  approximately  90 
percent  of  our  Kansas  oil  producers. 

Witnesses  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee indicated  that  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  search  for  oil 
reserves  is  conducted  by  these  independ- 
ent producers.  Government  and  industry 
report  that  the  lack  of  incentives,  not 
lack  of  prospects,  has  been  the  principal 
reason  for  the  sharp  reduction  in  explo- 
ration drilling  during  the  past  12  years. 

Reports  from  independent  oil  producer 
spokesmen  indicate  Kansas  is  an  area  of 
great  potential.  In  particular,  northeast- 
em  Kansas  is  demonstrating  the  largest 
leasing  and  drilling  campaign  seen  in 
Kansas  for  many  years.  That  activity 
along  with  heavy  leasing  in  northwestern 
and  western  Kansas  indicates  the  potai- 
tial  for  profitable  oil  production.  This 
legislation  should  provide  the  necessary 
economic  incentives  to  increase  that  ex- 
ploration and  development. 

Further,  assistance  was  provided  by 
rewriting  the  section  which  included  de- 
pletion as  a  preference  item  and  sub- 
jected it  to  a  5-percent  tax.  Under  the 
amendment  accepted  by  the  Senate,  the 
depletion  allowance  would  be  set  off 
against  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs,  and  the  only  tax  paid  would 
be  on  the  excess  of  depletion. 

Without  this  amendment  and  because 
the  Senate  later  approved  a  10-percent 
tax  on  preference  items,  the  amendment 
is,  in  effect,  worth  twice  as  much  to  those 
taxpayers  who  gross  $3  million  or  less 
annually. 

During  Senate  debate,  Senator  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
made  a  very  good  point — that  the  oil  in- 
dustry would  have  paid  $650  million  in 
additional  taxes  under  the  House-passed 
bill  and  that  the  section  dealing  with 
intangibles  alone  would  have  constituted 
a  burden  of  $250  million  in  additional 
taxes. 

In  Kansas,  where  oil  and  natural  gas 
production  means  one-half  billion  dollars 
to  the  economy,  the  small  independent 
pi-oducers  and  the  supply,  equipment  and 
services  firms  servicing  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  depend  directly  on  the  vitality 
of  that  industry.  The  27,800  Kansans 
employed  in  oil  and  gas  production  in 
1968  and  the  100,000  persons  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  employees  are  affected  by 
this  tax  legislation.  But  more  than  that, 
a  combination  of  these  tax  incentives 
will  give  new  vigor  to  the  economy  of 
Kansas  and  other  oil  and  gas  producing 
states,  and  all  consumers  will  benefit  by 
increased  oil  and  gas  supplies. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  strongly  favor  an  audit  fee  for  private 
foundations,  as  provided  In  the  pi-esent 
legislation. 

The  foundations  operate  wtih  tax-free 
funds.  The  Treasui-y  Department  should 
police  these  funds  to  be  certain  they  are 
used  for  public  pm-poses.  The  audit  fee 
would  pay  for  this. 

In  this  legislation  for  the  first  time 
we  are  attempting  to  distinguish  between 
operating  foundations  and  to  set  them 
aside  from  private  foundations  in  gen- 
eral, which  act  only  as  conduits  to  pass 
income  onto  others.  In  the  bill,  the  House 
committee,  the  House  itself,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  clearly  recog- 
nized the  differences  between  an  operat- 
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ing  and  a  grant-making  foundation,  and 
for  the  first  time  we  have  provided  lan- 
guage defining  an  operating  foundation. 
By  operating  foundations,  I  refer  to 
those  foundations  which  expend  their 
own  resources,  not  derived  from  tax  in- 
come, entirely  for  educational  and  mu- 
seum purposes.  I  have  in  mind,  for  ex- 
ample, two  operating  foundations  in  the 
State  of  Virginia — Colonial  Williams- 
burg and  the  Mariner's  Museum  at  New- 
port News — which  are  engaged  solely  in 
educational  endeavors  completely  analo- 
gous to  tax-exempt  museums  operating 
in  the  same  field  across  the  Nation. 

The  RibicofT  amendment,  which  I  sup- 
ported, provides  for  an  audit  fee  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  assets  in 
1970,  one-tenth  of  1  percent  in  1971,  and 
thereafter.  That  amendment  further 
provides  for  an  annual  report  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  by  the  Treasiuy  in  regard  to 
the  costs  of  enforcement.  The  Treasury 
shall  recommend  the  rate  of  the  audit  fee 
to  cover  the  costs. 

Therefore,  I  say  we  should  point  out 
in  the  record  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
unknown  and  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
Information  to  determine  Just  what  the 
audit  fee  should  be.  In  view  of  this,  we 
should  request  the  Treasury  in  its  an- 
nual report,  as  required  imder  the  Ribi- 
cofT amendment,  to  look  specifically  at 
the  distinction  to  be  made  between  op- 
erating foundations  and  private  foun- 
dations In  general. 

In  closing,  let  me  reemi^asize  I  am 
advocating  a  reasonable  fee,  not  an  ex- 
emption, for  operating  foundations. 
Therefore,  what  I  am  saying  is  let  us  go 
ahead  for  now,  but  be  certain  that  Treas- 
ury recognizes  this  problem,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  operating  foundations 
and  private  foundations  in  general. 
Treasury  should  concentrate  on  this  in 
developing  its  report  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
bill  pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MATECIAS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) .  U  he  wcre  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afQrmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  Uve 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SAXBE  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Stminctow)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  bill  clerk  concluded  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Syuington),    and    the    Senator    from 


Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenoer)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  on  official  business,  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  annoimced.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  have  previously  annoimced 
their  respective  pairs. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  69, 
nays  22,  as  follows : 

(No.  223  Leg.l 
YEAS— 69 


Aiken 

Gore 

Mondale 

Allea 

Giavel 

Montoya 

Baker 

Harris 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart 

Miiskle 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Boggs 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

BurcUck 

Hughes 

Pell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Prozmlre 

Canaon 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Cook 

Long 

Scott 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smith,  m. 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Tarborough 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbright 

Miller 

NATS— 22 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Griffin 

Percy 

Beunett 

Gumey 

Russell 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Tower 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

WUliams,  DeL 

Fannin 

r 

Murphy 

Goodell 

Pearson 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    A, 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 8 

Matbias 

for 

Stevens, 

for. 

Saxbe,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Syniington 

EUender 

Mundt 

Tydings 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

I'he  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Hoiise 
passed  version  of  H.R.  13270  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Talicadge,  Mr. 
WiLLiAus  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Cttrtis  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 


mous  consent  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  be 
printed;  and  that  in  the  ^igrossment  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  make  appropriate  technical,  clerical, 
and  conforming  changes  and  corrections! 
including  the  placement  of  new  provi- 
sions added  to  the  bill  by  floor  amend- 
ments, corrections  in  section,  subsection, 
and  so  forth,  designations,  and  cross  ref.! 
erences  thereto,  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  corrections  in  the  taWe  of  contents 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, no  one  in  the  Senate  respects  the 
tradition  of  the  Senate  more  than  I.  i 
have  served  on  conference  committees 
when  we  knew  there  would  be  disagree- 
ment. It  is  the  duty  of  the  conferees  to 
work  out  an  agreement  betwe^i  the 
House  and  the  Soiate  versions  of  the 
bill.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  the  tradition  of 
the  Senate  that  they  put  on  the  confer- 
ence committees  those  Members  they 
feel  can  reasonably  support  the  Senate 
position. 

I  felt  so  strmigly  I  could  not  support 
this  bill  in  its  present  form,  and  it  was 
with  great  regret  I  had  to  vote  against  it 
after  having  worked  on  it  so  hard  for 
the  past  several  months. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  serve  as 
a  conferee  and  pretend  to  support  the 
position  of  the  Senate  on  something 
which  I  think  is  so  radically  wrong  and 
irresponsible.  I  opposed  all  of  the  major 
amendments  by  the  Senate,  and  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  serve  as  a  conferee. 

I  ask  to  be  excused  as  a  conferee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order?  Would  the 
Chair  direct  Senators  to  take  our  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  was  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yidd.  . 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would-* 
hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
relent  in  his  decision  about  this  matter, 
but  if  he  insists  on  it  I  will  have  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  be  added  as  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  added  as  a  conferee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  conferees  have  been  named  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  imderstand  the  conferees 
do  not  now  include  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware withdrew. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  be  reinstated  at 
his  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  with- 
out unanimous  consent. 
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Mr.  MANSnELD-  Would  the  Senator 
like  him  to  be  relxutated? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yei. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  see 
him  reinstated.  Would  he  approve? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  he  will  reconsider. 
I  think  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  he 
were  not  a  conferee.  Every  Member  on 
this  side  of  Uie  aisle  shares  that  view. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  I  think 
it  would  be  Inappropriate  unless  the 
SenaUH"  from  Delaware  were  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Presiding  Offi- 
cer Is  correct. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  lidd  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Gerald  J. 
Gallinghouse,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  US.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisi- 
ana, which  waa  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distlngiiished  majority  leader  the 
order  of  business  today,  tomorrow,  and 
Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  I  think  we 
should  Indicate  for  the  Record  tonight 
where  we  stand  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
next  week,  and  up  to  and  Including  the 
day  on  which  Christmas  Eve  will  fall. 

Before  I  answer  the  question,  I  wish 
to  express  once  again  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  my  deep  under- 
standing of  the  situatk>n  in  which  he 
found  himself.  It  is  Just  another  indi- 
cation of  his  Integrity  and  honesty.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee  I 
would  hope  he  would  reconsider  his  po- 
sition, resolve  his  doubts,  and  do  what 
he  can,  because  his  presence  would  be 
constructive  in  bringing  about  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  getting  back  to  the  ques- 
tion at  hand: 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<Misent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
600,  H.R.  14580. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LxGisLAUVK  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14580)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  economic  development 
within  a  framework  of  democratic  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

CXV 2418— Part  28 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Soiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  whl^  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1909". 

PART  I— ECONOMIC   ASSISTANCE 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAM  FUND 

Sec.  101.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, iB  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "fiscal  year 
1968.": 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "fiscal  year  1969,"  the 
following:  "and  »390,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,"  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1969"  In  the 
second  proviso  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30,  1970". 

technical  coopeaation  and  development 
cramts 
Sec.  102.  Section  212  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  authorization.  Is  amended  by  striking  ont 
"$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1069"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$167,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  yeM  1970". 

AMERICAN    SCHOOLS    AND    HOSPITALS    ABKOAB 

Sec.  103.  Section  214  of  such  Act,  which 
relates  to  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (c)  "fis- 
cal year  1969,  $14,800,000"  and  InMrtlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1970,  $25,900,000"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (d)  "fis- 
cal year  1969,  $5400,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1970,  $3,000,000". 

ALLIANCE    rOR    PROGKESS 

Sec.  104.  Section  252 (a)  of  such  Act,  which 
relates  to  authorization,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1969,  $420,- 
000.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year  1970,  $419,000,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$90,000,000"  and  m- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "$81,500,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "June  80.  1969"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1970". 

pbograms   relating   to   population   growth 
Sec.  106.  Section  292,  relating  to  author- 
ization, is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1969,  $50,000,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 

thereof  "fiscal  year  1970,  $100,000,000". 

international  organizations  and  pboorams 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  301(c)  of  such  Act, 
relating  to  general  authority,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  In  determining  whether  or  not 
to  continue  furnishing  assistance  for  Pales- 
tine refugees  in  the  Near  East  through  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East,  the  President  sbaU  take  into  ac- 
count (A)  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab  host 
governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  re- 
settlement and  repatriation  of  such  refugees, 
and  (B)  the  extent  and  success  of  efforts 
by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  govem- 
ments  to  rectify  the  Palestine  refugee  relief 
roUs. 

"(2)  No  contributions  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  to  the  United  Nations 
ReUef  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Ref- 
ugees in  the  Near  East  except  on  the  condi- 
tion that  no  part  of  the  United  States  con- 
tribution shall  be  used  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  refugees  who  are  receiving  mlUtary 
training  as  members  of  the  so-called  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Army  or  any  other  guer- 
riUa-type  organization  or  to  refugees  w1m> 
have  engaged  in  any  act  of  terrorism." 

(b)   Section  302(a)    of  such  Act,  relating 


to  autbormtlaii.  !•  amended  by  etilkliig 
out  "Hmotl  year  1669.  $lSft,000,000"  and  tn- 
aerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1970, 
$160,760,000". 

STTPPORTINC  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  authorization,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fiscal  year  1969  not  to  exceed  $410,- 
000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year  1970  not  to  exceed  $420,000,000". 
contimgenct  fdms 

Sbc.  108.  Section  451(a)  of  such  Act,  re- 
lating to  authorization,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "fiscal  year  1968  not  to  exceed  $50,- 
000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1970  not  to  exceed  $20,- 
000,000". 

PART  n— MHilTARY  ASSISTANCE 

MIUTAKT  ASSraTANCE  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion. Is  amended — 

(1)  l»y  striking  out  "$$76,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1080"  and  inaerttng  In  Ueu  there- 
of "$326,0004)00  for  the  flacal  year  1970": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shaU  be  available 
for  cost-sharing  expenses  of  United  States 
participation  in  the  mlUtary  headquarters 
and  related  agencies  program:  and  no  part 
of  any  funds  made  available  under  any  other 
provlalon  of  law  tshaU  be  used  for  auch  ex- 
penaes." 

SPBCXAL  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  202.  Section  606(a)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  special  authority  of  the  Prcaldent,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1069"  wherever  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1970". 

RESTRICTIONS   ON    MILITART   AID   TO    GREECE 

Sec  203.  Part  n  of  such  Act,  relating  to 
mUltary  assistance,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing between  sections  508  and  509  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sbc.  SOeA.  RxsTRicnoMB  oh  ICxLiraRT  Aid 
TO  Greece. — MlUtary  assistance  to  Greece 
under  this  Act  shall,  until  further  action  by 
the  Oongrees,  be  limited  to  expenditure  of 
funds  obligated  prior  to  the  date  ot  enact- 
ment of  tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969." 

RESTRICTIONS   ON   TRAININO   FOREIGN 
MILITART    STUDENTS 

Sec.  204.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  such  Act. 
relating  to  miUtary  aaaistance,  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  section : 

"Sec.  610.  Restrictions  on  Training  Fqr- 
EiCN  Military  Students. — ^TTie  number  of 
foreign  miUtary  students  to  be  trained  In 
the  United  States  in  any  fiscal  year,  out  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  part, 
may  not  exceed  &  number  equal  to  one-half 
the  number  of  foreign  elTlUana  hroogbt  to 
the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Bduca- 
tional  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  at  1961  in 
the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year." 

PART    ni— GENERAL,    ADMINISTRATIVE. 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

ADMINISTRATIVB   RXPRMSM 

Sec.  301.  Section  637(a)  at  gach  Act.  re- 
lating to  admlnlstmtive  expenses,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1960.  $63,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  year 
1970.  $50,000,000". 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 

had  been  anticipated  that  we  wouU  con- 
sider two  conference  reporta  trom  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
They  will  not  be  considered  this  after- 
noon, but  th^  will  be  considered  some- 
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time  tomorrow.  Following  their  disposal 
and  the  disposition  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  561,  H.R.  6543,  the 
cigarette  smoking  bill. 

If  we  finish  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  tomorrow,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  joint  leadership  to  take  up  the  cig- 
arette smoking  bill  tomorrow  and  hope- 
fully finish  it.  If  not,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  come  in  Saturday.  It  is  with  re- 
luctance I  raise  this  possibihty  because 
I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
either  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
complete  on  Saturday,  or  Labor-HEW, 
or  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  bill,  but  because  of  a  pile- 
up  of  factors  over  which  no  one  seem- 
ingly had  control,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  get  up  any  of  these  bills  before  Mon- 
day. 

Hopefully  on  Monday  we  can  take 
up  the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion  bill,  to  be  followed  by  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  or  the  transportation  appro- 
priation bill. 

Then,  we  will  have  a  foreign  aid  ap- 
pr(H>rlation  bill  and  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

In  other  words,  in  the  next  11  days — 
and  that  is  ail  the  time  we  have  in  which 
to  work  before  Christmas — ^we  will  have 
five  appropriation  bills  and  a  cigarette 
bill,  as  well  as  the  authorization  bill 
for  foreign  aid.  There  may  be  one  or 
two  other  bills  in  the  meantime,  but  it 
Indicates  that  we  have  a  pretty  tough 
schedule  ahead  of  us. 

1  am  only  sorry  we  do  not  have  a  good 
deal  more  legislation  waiting. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
AM.  FRIDAY  AND  FROM  FRIDAY 
TO  10  AM.  SATURDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  do  not  finish 
the  foreign  aid  bill  and  the  cigarette  bill 
tomorrow  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  business  on  Friday 
we  stand  in  adjoununent  until  10  o'clock 
Saturday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  a  question  at  this  point, 
I  assume  that  if  we  do  finish  those  two 
bills  Friday  it  will  be  possible  for  Sena- 
tors to  do  some  Christmas  shopping  and 
buy  their  wives  a  present  on  Saturday; 
otherwise  not,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed.  I  de- 
voutly hope  we  will  finish.  I  do  want  to 
make  this  announcement  as  definite  as 
I  can  because  Senators  have  been  faith- 
ful and  canceled  many  Important  ap- 
pointments which  were  of  importance  to 
them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BdAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  timewlse  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  makes  it  as  emphatic  as  he  can. 


I  feel  sure  the  defense  bill  will  be  ready 
and  I  do  not  see  why  the  Labor-HEW 
bill  should  not  be  ready  also.  It  could  be 
ready  Saturday  but  the  clerks  have  to  do 
some  work  on  it.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  bills  will  not  be  ready.  I  think 
every  Senator  has  some  interest  in  those 
bills.  We  could  get  to  that  matter  before 
the  Defense  bill  or  vice  versa. 

At  any  rate,  I  hope  that  on  Monday 
we  are  not  confronted  with  someone  say- 
ing, "Do  not  bring  that  bill  out  because 
I  cannot  be  here  until  Tuesday." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  too  late 
for  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  about  the  housing  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  biU  wiU  be 
reached  some  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  understand  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  will  not  come 
up  until  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  will  not  be  taken  up  in  full  com- 
mittee until  tomorrow,  and  It  would  be 
an  impossibility  to  get  the  volumes  of 
hearings  from  the  Government  Printing 
OfiBce  before  sometime  Saturday.  I  think 
that  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  we 
could  not  possibly  proceed  before  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  I  would  Uke  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  who 
has  been  waiting  very  patiently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  had  the  floor 
originally  and  he  sielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  will  yield 
the  floor  after  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  this  question. 
Does  the  majority  leader  expect  any  fur- 
ther votes  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  One  of  the  two  blUs 
that  the  Senator  referred  to  is  a  bank- 
ing tax  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Senator  from  Utah  had 
expected  to  take  up  earUer  today,  but 
they  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  May  that 
bill  be  taken  up  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  csdled  away  on  of- 
ficial business  unexpectedly.  He  will  be 
back  at  10:30  or  so  tomorrow  morning, 
and  upon  his  return  we  will  take  up  the 
two  conference  reports. 


ORDER  FOR  A  BRIEF  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wish  the  state- 
ments to  be  limited  to  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  now,  not  with 
a  morning  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


December  11,  igeg 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, piwsuant  to  law,  that  the  approp'rlB- 
tlon  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
"Management  of  lands  and  resources,"  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriatlons. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
Washington,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 

of   Pomona,    Calif.,   remonstrating   against 

certain  statements  published  In  the  National 

Enquirer. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMriTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  2244.  A  blU  to  amend  section  212(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  91-«)5). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments : 

H.R.  8449.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1906  (Rept.  No. 
91-604). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPONG: 
S.  3236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  the  eligibility  of  new 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary  medicine, 
and  podiatry  for  grants  under  the  existing 
program  of  grants  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
such  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   GOODELL    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hatfield*.-! 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Saxbe,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  3237.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare   to   malce 
grants  to  conduct  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  activities  concerning  ecological- 
environmental  education,  and  to  establish  a 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Technology 
and  the  Environment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodell  when  he  in- 
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troduced  tb»  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Rkcobd 
under  the  »ppr<vrUte  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell. 

Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 

Nelson)  : 

S  3238.    A    biU    to    amend    the   National 

Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 

of  1965,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  WeUare. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Goodell)  : 
S.  3239.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(b)   of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S  3237— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL RECLAMATION  ED- 
UCATIONAL ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans of  1969  are  in  some  ways  born  into 
the  most  enlightened  age  in  history. 

Propelled  on  the  strength  of  a  revo- 
lution in  science  and  technology,  our 
country  has  evolved  from  a  rural  to  a 
predominantly  urban  Nation  that  finds 
itself  on  the  moon  and  rocketing  beyond. 

In  less  than  200  years — blessed  with 
that  particular  grace  shed  upon  her  by 
divine  providence — America  has  turned 
her  remarkable  energies  from  the  fer- 
tility of  her  soil,  to  the  engine  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  to  the  metabolism 
of  urbanization. 

Yet  in  terms  of  their  knowledge  of 
their  environment  and  of  ecology  itself — 
"the  great  chain  of  life" — our  people  may 
be  said  to  be  living  in  the  stone  age.  In  a 
sense,  they  might  easily  believe  that  the 
earth  is  fiat,  the  oceans  bottomless,  and 
our  atmosphere  limitless. 

They  have  little  understanding  in  an 
immediate,  personalized  way  of  the 
challenge  to  our  survival  posed  by  our 
deteriorating  environment. 

At  the  heart  of  that  deterioration  is 
planless  industrialization,  urbanization, 
and  the  population  explosion.  Together 
they  have  combined  to  threaten  seri- 
ously the  continuation  of  life  on  this 
planet. 

World  population  will  double  by  the 
year  2000. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  land  is  be- 
ing urbanized  at  the  rate  of  3,000  acres 
per  day. 

Waste  producing  concentrations  of 
people  and  Industry  are  fouling  our  air, 
pcdluting  our  water  and  contaminating 
onr  land  at  a  frenetic  pace. 

As  one  Indication  of  this,  we  are  spew- 
ing 150  million  tons  of  pollutants  into 
our  atmosphere  annually. 

In  the  last  few  years.  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments  have  begun  to  move 
firmly  toward  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution  in  the  United  States. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  survive  in  a  so- 
ciety which  uses  enomunis  amounts  of 
matter  and  energy,  I  believe  that  we 
must  create  a  broad  understanding 
among  our  people  of  the  complex  public 
issues  involTed  in  the  maintenance  of 
environmental  quality,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  delicate,  life  sustaining  eco- 
logical CT^. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  we 


raibark  vpaa  a  national  effort  to  create 
a  citizenry  that  is  sensitive  and  alert  to 
the  need  for  developing  informed  atti- 
tudes of  concern  for  environmental  qual- 
ity. We  must  sow  the  seeds  of  such 
awareness  throughout  the  entire  con- 
tinuum of  American  education.  We  must 
plant  those  seeds  for  tranorrow,  and  we 
must  marshal  the  entire  community  in 
the  effort. 

To  assist  in  this  objective,  I  introduce 
the  Environmental  Reclamation  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Brooke,  Cannon,  Hatfield, 
Javits,  Perry,  Packwood,  Saxbe,  and 
Scott. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  a  truly  national  environmen- 
tal-ecological education  program  ranging 
from  the  preschool  to  the  graduate  school 
level.  A  3-year  $37  million  authorization 
is  recommended. 

It  contemplates  the  utilization  of  such 
programs — which  will  include  curricu- 
lum development  and  teacher  training — 
in  State  and  local  school  systems,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  adult  educa- 
tion courses,  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  in  educational  televlsiMi. 

It  also  authorizes  tiie  establishment 
throughout  the  Nation  of  a  system  of 
regional  ecological -environmental  edu- 
cation centers,  which  would  develop,  col- 
lect, and  disseminate  to  the  general  pub- 
lic information,  materials,  data,  and 
statistics  concerning — 

First,  the  specific  ecological-environ- 
mental problems  peculiar  to  their  partic- 
ular regions; 

Second,  the  nature,  sources,  causes, 
extent,  prevention,  control  and  abate- 
ment of  air  EUid  water  pollution,  and 
activities  affecting  undesirable  environ- 
mental and  ecologic  change: 

Third,  establish  requirements  for  the 
control  of  emissions  of  air  contaminants 
and  water  pollutants,  including  relevant 
State  and  local  laws  and  public  hearing 
requirements,  and  the  enforcement 
thereof; 

Fourth,  the  present  and  prospective 
impact  of  technology  upon  the  environ- 
ment and  the  ec<riogical  cycle; 

Fifth,  methods  for  monitoring  atmos- 
pheric waste,  the  measurement  and  fore- 
casting of  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
the  identification  of  significant  meteoro- 
logical, geographical,  and  ecological  fac- 
tors within  their  particular  regioos;  and 

Sixth,  environmoital  and  eodogical 
factors  related  to  long-term  urban  and 
regional  planning. 

Our  people  must  be  marshaled  In  the 
effort  to  preserve  our  environment 
through  the  long-term  approach  of 
education. 

They  must  realize  that  environmental 
deterioration  is  not  a  plague  visited  upon 
their  community  by  one  Industry  or 
group.  It  is  the  common  problem  (^  all, 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  social 
activity  in  a  producer-consumer  society. 

While  American  technology  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  unprece- 
dented economic  and  social  progress  of 
the  United  States,  its  devekqiment  in 
some  instances  has  been  without  ade- 
quate consideration  of  its  consequences 
upon  the  human  environment.  It  Is 
clearly  desirable  that  we  have  a  broad 
overview  of  technological  developmoits. 


their  applications,  and  their  impact  upon 
our  society  in  environmental  and  eco- 
logical terms. 

Certainly  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment particular  attention  must  be  given 
to  this  question  in  the  context  of  Federal 
policy  priorities  and  objectives. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  point  the  way — for  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  private  sec- 
tor— to  more  responsible  management  of 
technological  change  consistent  with 
our  national  environmental  goals. 

Title  n  of  my  bill  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Environment  to  examine 
the  capacity  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  accomplish  this  at  the  present  time. 

It  would  investigate,  analyze  and  rec- 
ommend methods  to  identify  deficiencies 
in  the  existing  processes  of  governmental 
assessment  and  decisloimiaking,  as  they 
relate  to  the  continuing  evolution  and 
impact  of  technology  upon  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  approaching  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our 
Nation.  We  have  long  since  mastered  her 
mountains  and  plains  with  physical  and 
social  organization,  communication, 
transportation,  and  economics. 

In  some  respects  and  in  many  areas 
America  is  monotonous,  faceless,  and  out 
of  touch  vrith  nature.  The  air  is  foul,  the 
water  black,  the  streets  crowded  and 
dangerous.  The  vast,  suffocating  urban 
colossus  Imposed  on  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple causes  many  to  doubt  our  abiUty  to 
manage  effectively  ever  again  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment. 

What  is  needed  to  meet  this  challenge 
to  mind,  body,  and  spirit  is  a  national 
commitment  to  effective  substantive  pro- 
grams to  clean  up  and  police  our  en- 
vironment. 

President  Nixon  has  already  com- 
mitted his  administration  to  a  national 
approach  to  mvironmoital  protection, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Coimcil.  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  move  decisively  In  this  area. 

What  is  called  for  in  addition  is  a  new 
kind  of  patriotism— rooted  In  the  very 
soil,  air  and  waters  of  America — which 
seeks  to  preserve  and  protect  our  life 
sustaining  environmental  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Bnvlronmental  education  can  be  the 
catalyst  of  that  new  patriotism — a  chal- 
lenge and  a  determlnatloa  to  develop  a 
better  hiformed,  more  effective  citizenry 
willing  and  able  to  meet  the  threat  of 
our  degraded  mvironment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RicomD.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

Tlie  bill  (6. 3237)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Edxication,  and  W^are 
to  make  grants  to  conduct  special  edu- 
cational programs  and  activities  concern- 
ing ecological-environmental  education, 
and  to  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Technology  and  the  En- 
vironment, introduced  by  Mr.  aocoKU.. 
for  hhnself  and  other  BenaXon,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wd- 
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fare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3237 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Reclamation 
Education  Act  of  1969". 

TITLE  I— ECOLOGICAL-ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS— STATEMENT 
OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  air  and  water  pollution,  en- 
vironmental debasement.  Industrial  and  tech- 
nological development  which  Interferes  with 
the  ecological  cycle,  and  the  denuding  of  our 
land   poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  health, 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  people  of  our  na- 
tion, the  propagation  and  protection  of  plant 
and  animal  life  and  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  other  resources;   that  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  population  and  industry  has 
resulted  in  substantial  increases  in  atmos- 
pheric  waste,   and   air   and   water  pollution 
throughout    the    United    States;    that    such 
abuse  of  the  environment  and  Interference 
with  the  ecological  cycle  is  increasing,  par- 
ticularly in  our  urban  and  suburban  areas; 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  authoritative  infor- 
mation and  creative  projects  designed  to  edu- 
cate the  American  people  about  meeting  the 
threat  poeed  to  our  environment  and  to  life 
itself,  by  industrialization  and  technological 
development,  undertaken  without  regard  to 
their   long  term  effects   and  upon  our   en- 
vironment and  the  ecologic  cycle;  and  that 
public  support  and  understanding  of  the  need 
for  prevention  and  control  of  such  environ- 
mental abuse  requires  intensive  and  coordi- 
nated efforts  on  the  part  of  Federal.  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies,  business  and 
other  private  organizations,  and  community 
action  groups. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved programs  in  the  field  of  ecological- 
environmental  education  for  use  in  State  and 
local  school  systems,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  adult  education  courses,  com- 
munity action  programs  and  in  educational 
television  programing,  to  encourage  the 
development  of  curricula  and  teacher  train- 
ing programs  in  such  field  at  all  educational 
levels,  including  conununity  education  pro- 
grams; and  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such 
curricula  In  model  educational  programs  and 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  thereof. 
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grated  courses  of  study  In  the  field  of  eco- 
logical-environmental education  leading  to- 
ward the  establishunent  of  degree-granting 
programs  in  such  field; 

(C)  the  development  of  specialized  teacher- 
training  program  in  the  field  of  ecological- 
environmental  education  at  all  educational 
levels; 

(D)  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  re- 
gional ecological-environmental  education 
centers,  which  shall  develop,  collect,  and  dis- 
seminate to  the  general  public  information, 
materials,  data,  and  statistics,  concerning — 

(i)  the  specific  ecologial-envlronmental 
problems  peculiar  to  their  particular  re- 
gions; 

(11)  the  nature,  sources,  causes,  extent,  pre- 
vention, control,  and  abatement  of  air  and 
water  pollution  and  activities  affecting  un- 
desirable environmental  and  ecologic  change; 
(ill)  established  requirements  for  the  con- 
trol of  emissions  of  air  contaminants  and 
water  pollutants,  including  relevant  State 
and  local  laws  and  public  hearing  require- 
ments, and  the  enforcement  thereof; 

(Iv)  the  present  and  prospective  Impact  of 
technology  upon  the  environment  and  the 
ecological  cycle; 

(V)  methods  for  monitoring  atmospheric 
waste,  the  measurement  and  forecasting  of 
air  and  water  pollution  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  significant  meteorological,  geographi- 
cal, and  ecological  factors  within  their  par- 
ticular regions;  and 

(vi)  environmental  and  ecological  factors 
related  to  long-term  urban  and  regional 
planning;  and 

(E)  the  establishment  of  State  and  local 
councils  to  encourage  ecological-environ- 
mental education  among  the  general  public, 
utilizing  the  resources  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  schools  and  regional  edu- 
cation centers  created  pursuant  to  clause  1 
(D)  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  undertaking,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  public  and 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions, evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  and  rele- 
vance of  the  program  funded  pursuant  to 
clause  ( 1 )  of  this  section. 


mlssloner  of  Education,  the  Stirgeon  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Director,  United 
States  PubUc  Health  Service,  the  Director 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
twelve  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident who  shall  select  such  persons  from  the 
public  and  private  sector  with  due  regard 
to  their  fitness,  knowledge  and  experience  in 
academic,  scientific,  medical,  legal,  conserva- 
tion, urban  and  regional  planning,  and  In- 
formation media  activities,  as  they  relate 
to  our  industrialized  consumer-oriented 
society,  and  its  effect  upon  our  environment 
and  the  ecologic  balance. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  not  regularly 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$125  per  day,  including  travel  time;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  shall,  when  re- 
quested, render  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  of  ecological- 
environmental  education.  Such  technical 
assistance  may,  among  other  activities,  in- 
clude making  available  to  such  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  or  other  persons  qualified  to  advise 
and  assist  the  development  and  carrying  out 
of  such  education  programs. 


ATTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPHIATIONS 

Stc.  102.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1970,  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1971,  and  $15,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1972  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
title.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

'USES    or    FUNDS 

Sec  103.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  102,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary,"  shall  assist 
In  educating  the  American  people  on  the 
problems  of  environmental  abuse  and  the 
long  term  consequences  of  advertent  and  In- 
advertent Interference  with  the  ecological 
cycle  by — 

(1)  making  grants  to  or  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, CM-  organizations,  for — 

(A)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  ecological-environmental  education  pro- 
grams, including  currlculimi  developments, 
for  use  in  State  and  local  school  systems,  in- 
stitutions  of  higher  education,  community 
education  programs,  including  seminars, 
workshops,  conferences,  and  summer  camps, 
and  in  educational  television: 

(B)  the  formulation  and  organization  with- 
in liutltutlons  of  higher  education  of  inte- 


ADVISOBY      COUNCIL      ON      ECOLOGICAL-ENVIRON- 
MENTAL   EDUCATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  An  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
logical-Environmental Education  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Oouncdl")  is  hereby 
created  to — 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
preparation  and  implementation  of  regula- 
tions and  criteria  governing  programs  funded 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title;  In- 
cluding criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  fimded 
projects  throughout  all  regions  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  evaluate  such  applications  for  grants 
and  contracts  made  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  as  the  Secretary  may 
direct,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  approval  or  disapproval 
of  such  applications; 

(3)  review  the  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  programs  funded  pursuant  to  this 
title,  including  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  in  meeting  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  established  and  operated,  making 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto,  and 
making  annual  reports  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  receive  and  review  progress  and  evalu- 
ation reports  on  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  propose  comprehensive  ecological- 
environmental  education  goals  toward  which 
unified  national  action  can  be  directed. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  twenty- 
one  members,  including  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  their  duly  designated  nomi- 
nees, the  Science  Advisor  to  the  President, 
the  Chairman,  President's  Council  on  En- 
vlVonmental  Quality,  the  United  States  Com- 


PAYMENTS 

Sec.  106.  Payments  tmder  this  title  may 
be  made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments 
or  underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  107.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  agency  or  in- 
stitution in  accordance  with  approjH'iate 
agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION ON  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

STATEMENT    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  American  technology  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  unprece- 
dented economic  and  social  progress  of  the 
United  States  and  its  people;  that  tech- 
nological advancement  has  proceeded  with- 
out adequate  consideration  of  Its  con- 
sequences upon  the  human  environment; 
that  industrial  and  technological  advance- 
ment has  created  certain  adverse  effects  upon 
our  environment  and  the  ecological  cycle 
upon  which  all  life  depends;  that  new,  inde- 
pendent, instltutlonaUzed  organizations  are 
needed  within  the  Federal  Government  to 
assess  on  a  continuing  basis  the  impact  of 
the  growth  and  spread  of  vcu'lous  tech- 
nologies upon  national  environmental  goals 
and  resources;  that  decisions  affecting  the 
course  of  technology  and  its  long  term  ef- 
fects upon  environment  require  the  broadest 
possible  public  participation,  and  should 
not  be  delegated  solely  to  governmental, 
business,  scientific  and  political  Interests; 
and  that  the  future  of  American  technology 
can  best  promote  the  continued  economic 
and  social  advancement  oi  the  Nation,  if 
systematic  assessment  of  the  riature  and  ef- 
fects of  its  development  is  undertaken. 
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(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  create 
an  Advisory  Commission  to  investigate, 
analyze  and  recommend  methods  to  identify 
deficiencies  In  existing  processes  of  assess- 
ment and  governmental  decision-making 
with  respect  to  the  evolution  of  technology 
and  its  adverse  effect  upon  environmental 
quaUty  and  ecological  regimes. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Commission  on  Technology  and  the 
Environment  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  twenty-one  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  the  pubUc 
and  private  sector  with  due  regard  to  their 
fitness,  knowledge  and  experience  in  scien- 
tific, medical,  legal,  public  administration, 
social  and  physical  science,  business,  and 
local,  State  and  Federal  Government  activi- 
ties. Representatives  of  the  public  at  large 
shall  be  included.  Not  more  than  eight  mem- 
bers shall  be  full  time  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

DtrriES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  investigation  and 
study  of  the  present  and  prospective  impact 
of  technology  upon  the  environment  and  the 
ecological  cycle,  and  the  existing  govern- 
mental processes  of  assessment  and  deci- 
sionmaking with  respect  to  the  evolution  of 
technology  in  the  United  States  as  it  relates 
to  environmental  quaUty.  It  shall  Include 
without  being  limited  to — 

(1)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  particu- 
lar areas  of  technology  by  contracting  with 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  other 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  under- 
take studies  of  specific  problems  defined  and 
selected  by  it,  except  that  such  problems  shall 
involve  technological  developments  or  appli- 
cations that  are  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  are  otherwise  affected  In  a 
direct  way  by  federal  activity  or  regulation; 

(2)  an  analysis,  review,  and  evaluation  of 
basic  research  on  the  subject  of  technological 
development  and  Its  Impact  upon  the  en- 
Tironment; 

(3)  a  review  and  evaluation  of  specific  as- 
sessments of  present  and  future  technologi- 
cal Impact  upon  the  environment  made  by 
Oovemment  agencies  and  departments,  In- 
cluding criteria  and  procedures  employed  In 
the  assessment  process,  the  nature  and 
technical  adequacy  of  the  evidence  relied 
upon,  and  the  representation  of  potentially 
affected  Interests;  and 

(4)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  contin- 
uing assessment  systems  In  relevant  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  In  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  C<Higres8  interim  re- 
pcrte  and,  not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission,  one 
final  report,  containing  detailed  statements 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mission, together  with  Its  recommendations, 
Including  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  action  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

POWnU   OF  THE  COUMISSIOK 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  members  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  tesM- 
mony,  and  alt  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 


mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commlsison,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  GS-18  of  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  the  same  as  is  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  a  day  for  indi- 
viduals. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  Individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

COMPENSATION    OF   MEMBESS 

Sec.  206.  Members  of  the  Commission  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $100  per  day  foe  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Commission.  AH  members 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
cured  by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

APPROPBIATIONS   AlrrHORIZED 

Sec.  207.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1970;  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1971;  and  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1972. 

TEXMniATION 

Sec.  208.  On  the  nineteenth  day  after  the 
date  of  submission  of  its  final  report  to  the 
President,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT  COSPOK- 
80RING  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  BEC- 
LAMATION    ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  among  those  who  have 
joined  today  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodbll)  In 
the  introduction  of  the  Environmental 
Reclamation  Education  Act  of  1969.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  enhance  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  our  life 
sustaining  environmental  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  our  citizens.  As  such,  this  legis- 
lation represents  a  major,  substantive  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  quality  of  American 
life. 

President  Nixon  has  already  committed 
his  administration  to  a  national  approach 
to  environmental  protection  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  decisive  moves  in  this  area  will  be 
forthcoming- 

The  Environmental  Reclamation  Edu- 
cation Act  offer*  such  an  opportunity. 
It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
vel(v  a  truly  national  environmental  ed- 
ucational program  ranging  from  the  pre- 


school to  graduate  school  level.  Proper 
enbphasls  on  a  curricula  devdopment  and 
teacher  training  would  be  provided.  Adult 
education  courses,  community  action  pro- 
grams and  the  use  of  educational  tele- 
vision are  also  contemplated  as  a  part 
of  this  broad,  national  approach  which 
would  be  funded  under  an  initial  3-year 
authorization  of  $37  million. 

Title  n  of  this  act  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Environment  to  examine 
both  the  impact  of  technological  change 
on  the  environment,  and  the  ability  of 
the  decisionmaldng  and  other  govern- 
mental processes  to  deal  effectively  with 
environmental  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  only  an  Informed  cit- 
izenry can  act  willingly  and  intelligently 
to  reverse  the  trends  which  threaten  to 
continue  to  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment. Our  bill  has  this  as  its  goal,  cmd  I 
urge  early  and  favorable  consideration. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

8.    3230 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3220,  to  protect  a  per- 
son's right  of  privacy  by  providing  for 
the  designation  of  obscene  or  offensive 
mail  matter  by  the  sender  and  for  the 
return  of  such  matter  at  the  expense  of 
tlifr  sender 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
PROTECTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CIGARETTE  SMOKING— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  HO.    419 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  pit^xwed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6543)  to  extend  public 
health  protection  with  respect  to  cigar- 
ette smoking,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1969— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  430  AND  431 

Mr.  GOODELL  submitted  two  ammd- 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bUl  (HJl.  14580)  to  promote  the 
foreiim  policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  aaglsting 
peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  economic 
development  within  a  tTvaaewatk  of 
democratic  economic,  social,  and  p<dltical 
institutions,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AnnntifEitT  MO.  4aa 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  liimself,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoK,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr. 
Cranstok,  Mr,  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Jacksoh) 
sut»nltted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  House  bill 
14580,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remaiics  of  Mr.  Mxtskib  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  «>pear  later 
in  the  Rbcokb  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 
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AMENDMENT   NO.    423 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  H.R.  14580,  the  pending 
Foreign  Aid  Authorization  Act  of  1969. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  es- 
tablish a  modest  pilot  program  of  loan 
guaranties  for  community  self-develop- 
ment in  Latin  America.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  amendment  is  its  emphasis 
on  Latin  America  financing  for  Latin 
American  development.  Today,  loan 
guaranties  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
niational  Development  are  available  only 
for  U.S.  Investments  in  foreign  countries. 
The  amendment  I  have  proposed  will  en- 
courage Latin  American  banks  and  other 
private  sector  institutions  to  lend  funds 
for  community  development  projects  in 
their  own  nations.  In  so  doing,  it  will 
promote  a  system  of  joint  participation 
by  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  Latin 
American  development. 

Under  the  amendment,- a  3-year  pilot 
loan  guaranty  programs  could  be  estab- 
lished in  no  more  than  five  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  the  total  amoimt  of 
loans  outstanding  at  any  one  time  would 
be  $15  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  423)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  423 

On  page  89,  insert  the  following  new  part 
after  line  12: 

PAKT  IV ACRXCUI-TUIIAL  CREDrT  AND  SELF-HELP 

CoMMCNrrT  Development  Projects 
"Sec.  401.  Title  ni  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  relates  to  In- 
vestment guaranties,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  '225.  Agricultural  credit  and  self-help  com- 
munity development  projects 
*'  "(a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
In  order  to  stimulate  the  participation  of  the 
private  sector  of  Latin  American  countries  In 
the  economic  development  of  such  countries, 
the  authOTlty  conferred  by  this  section 
should  be  used  to  establish  pilot  programs 
in  not  more  than  five  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  encourage  private  banks,  credit  insti- 
tutions, similar  private  lending  organizations, 
cooperatives,  and  private  nonprofit  develop- 
ment organizations  to  make  loans  on  reason- 
able terms  to  organized  groups  and  individ- 
uals residing  in  a  community  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  such  groups  and  individuals  to 
carry  out  agricultural  credit  and  self-help 
community  development  projects  for  which 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  financial  assist- 
ance on  reasonable  terms.  Agricultural  credit 
and  assistance  for  self-help  community  de- 
velopment projects  should  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  material  and  such  projects  as 
wells,  pumps,  farm  machinery.  Improved 
seed,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  vocational  train- 
ing, food  Industry  development,  nutrition 
projects,  improved  breeding  stock  for  farm 
animals,  sanitation  facilities,  and  looms  and 
other  handicraft  aids. 

"'(b)  To  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  sub- 
secUon  (a),  the  President  is  authorized  to 
Issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  determine,  to  private  lending 
institutions,  cooperatives,  and  private  non- 
profit development  organizations  in  not  more 
than  five  Latin  American  countries  assuring 
against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum 


of  the  portfolio  of  such  loans  made  by  any 
lender  to  organized  groups  or  individuals 
residing  in  a  community  to  enable  such 
groups  or  Individuals  to  carry  out  agricul- 
tural credit  and  self-help  community  devel- 
opment projects  for  which  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  financial  assistance  from  other 
sources  on  reasonable  terms.  In  no  event 
shall  the  liability  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  any  one  loan. 

"  '(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000.  Not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  sum  shall 
be  provided  for  any  one  Institution,  coopera- 
tive, or  organization. 

"■(d)  Notwithstanding  the  lilnltatlon  con- 
tained in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  for- 
eign currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  may  be  utilized  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  Including  the 
discharge  of  liabilities  Incurred  under  this 
section.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  authority 
conferred  by  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
implement  guaranty  programs  utilizing  ex- 
cess local  currency. 

"'(e)  The  President  shall,  on  or  before 
January  15,  1972,  make  a  detailed  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  pilot  pro- 
grams established  under  this  section,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"'(f)  The  authority  of  this  section  shall 
continue  until  June  30,  1972'." 

amendment   NO.   424 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  HJl.  14580,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

NOTICE  OF  HEARHJGS  ON  S.  5 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Evaluation  and  Planning  of  So- 
cial Programs,  I  wish  to  give  notice  that 
the  current  series  of  hearings  on  S.  5,  the 
proposed  Full  Opportunity  Act,  will  re- 
sume on  next  Tuesday,  December  16.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  room  1318. 

Witnesses  to  be  heard  by  the  subcom- 
mittee are  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr., 
and  Prof.  Ernest  Hilgard  of  Stanford 
University. 

Other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Vermon  (Mr.  Prouty)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith). 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  BUREAU 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  Volpe  re- 
cently announced  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Director  for  the  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  and  a  reorganization  of  the 
agency.  I  commend  Secretary  Volpe  on 
his  choice  of  Mr.  Douglas  Toms  to  head 


the  Bureau.  He  Is  well  qualified  for  the 
post  and  will  bring  new  energy  and  di- 
rection to  a  program  that  has  been  stag- 
nated and  leaderless  for  nearly  IQ 
months. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Bureau,  re- 
moving it  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration and  placing  it  directly  un- 
der the  ofBce  of  the  Secretary,  is  a  sig- 
nificant decision.  For  months  the  safety 
program  has  been  seriously  limited  by 
inadequate  organization.  Given  the  pri- 
ority it  deserves,  the  program  should 
begin  to  achieve  the  results  we  all  hoped 
it  would. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  6  months 
I  have  urged  that  the  Safety  Bureau  be 
given  independent  status  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  I  am  highly 
gratified  that  Secretary  Volpe  has  taken 
this  step  and  am  confident  it  will  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  safety 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Secretary  Volpe's  announcement  and 
a  brief  biography  of  Mr.  Toms  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Secretart  John  A.  Volpe  at 

Press   Conference   WrrH   Dottglas  Toms, 

Friday,  December  5,  1969 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  and  distress- 
ing problems  facing  me  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  the  fact  that  we  are  killing 
55-thousand  people  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways every  year.  We  are  determined  to  stop 
this  slaughter. 

Yesterday,  President  Nixon  announced  his 
nomination  of  Douglas  Toms  of  Olympla, 
Washington,  to  be  Director  of  one  of  our  De- 
partment's most  important  constituent 
agencies,  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  ob- 
tained Mr.  Toms  services.  He  is  eminently 
qualified  and  is  a  widely-recognized  expert  in 
the  field  of  highway  safety. 

We  have  spent  considerable  time  in  filling 
this  most-important  poet,  but  we  took  the 
time  because  the  responsibUities  and  chal- 
lenges are  such  that  a  truly  top  caliber  of- 
ficial had  to  be  found.  We  needed  a  leader 
who  was  not  only  capable  and  skilled,  but 
also  dedicated  and  concerned.  Doug  Toms  is 
Just  such  a  person. 

He  has  served  as  my  special  consultant  for 
highway  safety  since  September.  He  has  thor- 
oughly reviewed  the  present  organization 
and  programs  of  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
and  has  filed  a  report  with  me  containing 
a  number  of  recommendations.  He  did  his  Job 
well,  and  we  are  giving  all  bis  recommenda- 
tions thoughtful  consideration. 

One  of  the  recommendations  that  I  have 
acted  upon  concerns  the  status  and  position 
of  the  Bureau. 

The  enabling  act  that  created  the  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  allowed  for  it  to  be  placed 
under  the  Immediate  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  By  administrative 
action,  however,  it  was  subsequently  placed 
under  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
We  are,  today,  reversing  that  action  and 
placing  the  Bureau  directly  under  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary. 

Such  action  has  been  recotomended  on 
two  previous  occasions — by  the  following 
statutory  groups — this  past  summer. 

The  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council  and 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee. 

We  feel  that  this  will  allow  us  to  give  safe- 
ty the  attention  and  emphasis  it  demands 
and  deserves. 

AU  of  the  N-H-S-B  functloiu  relating  <U- 
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rectly  to  motor  veMcles  and  their  drivers 
vlll  come  under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Several  other  functions,  such  as  safety  de- 
sign engineering  in  the  construction  of  new 
highwayB,  will  remain  in  the  Federal  Hlgh- 
vray  Administration. 

The  actions  we  are  taking  now — ^the  ap- 
pointment of  Doug  Toms  and  the  initial 
realignment  of  highway  safety  responsibUi- 
ties— are  first  steps.  We  now  have  our  man, 
and  we  now  have  our  organization  in  the 
right  place.  We  will  follow  these  first  steps 
with  a  fulfillment  of  our  responsibilities  as 
we  work  strenuously  to  assure  that  our 
highways  and  vehicles  are  safer,  and  that  the 
terrible  toll  of  over  150  Americans  killed  In 
crashes  every  day  will  be  cut  sharply. 

Safety — in  all  aspects  and  all  modes — 
has  top  priority  in  this  Department.  We  look 
forward  to  significant  accomplishments. 

Bio<aAPHT  OF  Douglas  W.  Toms,  Dibector- 
DcsuiMATC,     National     Highway     Safety 

BUSXAV 

Mr.  Toms  has  served  in  the  field  of  traffic 
management  since  1960  having  been  succes- 
sively as  an  an  educator,  consultant,  and 
administrator  In  that  field.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  by  President  Nison,  Mr.  Toms 
was  serving  as  Special  Consultant  to  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  for 
Highway  Safety  and  was  on  leave  of  absence 
from  his  position  as  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of 'Motor  Vehicles  for  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Bom:  September  17,  1930,  Michigan. 

Legal  residence:  State  of  Washington. 

Home  address:  1907  Lakehurst  Drive  Olym- 
pia,  Washington  98602. 

Marital  status:  Wife,  Geraldlne:  children, 
Gregory. 

Education:  Central  Michigan  University, 
BS,  Accounting;  Michigan  State  University, 
MA.  IVafflc  Administration,  and  he  has  c(xn- 
pleted  all  work  except  the  dissertation  to- 
wards a  Ph.  D.  with  the  emphasis  in  lYafflc 
Administration  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Experience:  Since  March,  1966,  Director, 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  for  two  months  prior  was 
Acting  Director.  In  1964,  he  served  as  con- 
sultant to  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
From  1960  through  1964,  Mr.  Toms  was  an 
Assistant  Professor  at  California  State  Col- 
lege at  Los  Angeles. 

Professional  memberships :  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrators; former  National  Chairman  of 
the  Registration  and  Title  Commission;  past 
chairman  of  the  Driver  Licensing  Committee 
of  Region  IV;  former  member  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Traffic  Safety  Advisory  Committee;  In 
1963-1964,  he  was  Conference  Chairman  of 
the  California  Driver  Education  Association. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  HONORS  HIS 
FATHER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  evening 
the  Vice  President  spoke  in  Baltimore  at 
a  dinner  organized  to  honor  the  memory 
of  his  late  father,  Theodore  Spiro  Agnew. 

The  theme  of  his  Greek  heritage  led 
the  Vice  President  into  an  exploration  of 
the  present-day  status  of  what  the  an- 
cient Greeks  considered  man's  most 
enobling  endeavor,  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. Mr.  Agnew  raised  many  well-con- 
.sldered  and  highly  pertinent  questions 
about  education  in  America  and  its  role, 
influences  and  responsibilities  today  and 
in  the  coming  years.  I  commend  these 
thought-provoking  observations  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Vice  President  Agnew's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Addbiss  bt  ths  Vkx  Pbksiokmt,  Thxodobx 

SFIBO    AONKW    SCHOTJtaSHTP    FlTND    DlIfMXB, 

Baltimou,  Md.,  Dxcxmbkb  10,  1969 
I  am  grateful  for  your  presence  tonight. 
More  than  an  honor  to  me,  it  is  a  profound 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  father.  Many 
of  you  knew  blm,  knew  the  kind  of  man 
he  was  and  knew  that  such  men  are  rare 
In  any  community — at  any  time. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  grew  up  in  the 
light  of  my  father.  My  beliefs  are  his  and  my 
father  believed  deeply  in  America.  My  father 
was  deeply  Involved  In  the  life  of  the  Greek 
community,  for  this,  to  him,  was  part  of 
being  an  American. 

"My  Brother  Ahepans"  be  said  eight  years 
ago,  "Who  better  imderstands  the  true  value 
of  freedom  and  dignity  than  we  .  .  .  who 
are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  authors 
of  those  principles — the  Ancient  Hellenes? 
Who  better  imderstands  the  true  value  of 
freedom  and  dignity  than  toe  who  have  ma- 
tured and  prospered  in  the  workshop  of 
democracy,  the  United  States  of  America?" 
This  Ahepa-concelved  Scholarship  Fund  Is 
particularly  appr(^>riate  to  honor  my  fa- 
ther's memory,  for  he  cherished  education  as 
the  key  to  a  better  life.  That  belief  Is  Greek 
as  much  as  It  is  American. 

Pericles,  the  father  of  the  first  democratic 
state,  said  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
"Athens  Is  the  school  of  Hellas."  The 
Athenian  Ideal  was  that  of  the  free  citizen 
in  the  free  state.  But  a  state  of  freedom  was 
never  a  state  of  ignorance.  Education  was, 
and  always  wlU  be.  Integral  to  clvUlzatlon. 
As  Pericles  said,  "The  grave  Impediment  to 
action  Is  .  .  .  not  discussion,  but  the  want 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  dis- 
cussion preparatory  to  action."  Courage  from 
conviction  distinguishes  tie  free  and  civi- 
lized citizen. 

To  Socrates,  to  Plato,  to  Aristotle,  aU  edu- 
cation served  the  soul.  The  Golden  Age  of 
Greece  gave  birth  to  the  concept  that  public 
education  was  prerequisite  to  intelligent  cit- 
izenship. Twenty  centuries  before  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Aristotle  connected  the  public  and 
private  Interest  with  cultivation  of  the  mind 
as  a  free  society's  ultimate  aim. 

Never  was  there  a  separation  of  Individ- 
ual and  collective  good  nor  was  there  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  life  of  pleasure  and  a  life 
of  dvlc  fulfillment.  The  Athenian  spirit  was 
not  only  to  live  but  to  live  well.  Civic  duty 
was  an  honor,  and  a  life  balancing  work  and 
comfort  was  the  goal.  Neither  property  nor 
prosperity  were  vices,  only  their  misuse  or  a 
mlstmderstandlng  of  their  value  was  de- 
plored. 

This  is  our  Greek  heritage — deeply  philo- 
sophical and  political — and  while  the  world 
has  grown  in  technical  prowess,  it  has  never 
surpassed  the  Athenian  ideal  of  free  citizen- 
ship. Ancient  Athens  remains  the  school  of 
civilized  nations.  And  from  ancient  Athens 
we  can  draw  lessons  of  good  and  evil  appli- 
cable today. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  all  free  nations  mir- 
rors the  rise  and  fall  of  Athens.  The  overall 
lesson  Is  that  freedom  and  the  good  life  are 
demanding  possessions.  To  tise  them  well  and 
possess  them  permanently,  discipline  and 
education  are  required. 

If  I  am  known  to  raise  my  voice  in  crit- 
icism, It  is  because  I  see  danger  in  our  na- 
tion's course.  Because  America,  like  ancient 
Athens,  can  become  foolish  and  corrupt;  be- 
cause a  life  of  ease  is  not  synonymous  with  a 
life  of  fuIflUment;  and  because  no  genera- 
tion can  confer  wisdom  upon  its  children. 
Each  generation  must  work  to  earn  its  own. 
Heraclitus,  one  of  Greece's  earliest  philos- 
ophers, perceived  that  all  is  flux.  Change  is 
the  only  constant.  Arcesllaus,  the  skeptic, 
said,  "Nothing  is  certain,  not  even  that."  Is 
this  not  true  of  today?  Power  is  ephemeral 
and  no  excuse  for  conceit.  Freedom,  pros- 
perity, moral  and  military  strength  are  eva- 
nescent, not  eternal.  They  cannot  be  secured 


onoe  and  then  forgotten  but  must  be  oare- 
fully  and  continuously  etUtlTated. 

Education  Is  the  source  to  reidenlsh  a  free 
society.  America  understands  renewal  and 
r^orm.  We  labor  to  renew  our  cities  and  re- 
f<Min  our  government.  Yet  we  have  left  edu- 
cation— the  source — relatively  tintouebed.  Of 
course,  we  have  expanded  and  multiplied 
educational  opportunltlee.  We  have  had 
added  preschool  programs,  community  col- 
leges, and  enlarged  universities  to  multiver- 
sities. But  we  have  not  sufficiently  probed  to 
the  essence  of  the  pure  institution,  and  this 
explains  much  of  our  present  problem. 

By  inclination,  Americans  think  quanti- 
tatively. We  are  appreclators  of  the  bigger. 
The  danger  in  this  lies  in  possible  error  in 
the  original  assxunption.  If  what  we  are 
doing  Is  not  right  to  begin  with,  quantitative 
adjustments  ccnnpovmd  the  wrong. 

We  have  sometimes  failed  to  perceive  that 
as  times  change,  we  must  not  only  change 
our  programs  but  our  premises  governing  ed- 
ucation. Albert  Einstein  once  defined  edu- 
cation as  "that  which  remains  after  you 
have  forgotten  everything  you  learned  In 
school."  Yet  the  American  pubUc  continues 
to  think  of  education  as  a  terminal  process 
limited  to  the  youthful  years  of  life.  In  a 
society  where  skilled  laborers  must  learn 
new  techniques  six  times  before  retirement, 
where  60  percent  of  technical  engineering 
knowledge  becomes  obsolete  within  a  decade, 
where  70  percent  of  all  knowledge  that  will 
serve  our  present  student  generation  during 
their  lives  Is  as  yet  unknown  and  undis- 
covered ...  It  Is  time  to  stop  regarding  edu- 
cation as  circumscribed  by  a  particular  period 
of  a  lifetime. 

We  must  stop  developing  educational  pro- 
grams for  twelve  years,  or  sixteen,  or  twenty 
years  and  start  creating  programs  that  gear 
themselves  to  useful,  satisfying  lives. 

In  the  first  place,  the  penchant  for  cliister- 
Ing  higher  education  in  the  post  adolescent 
decade  adversely  affects  the  human  spirit. 
We  are  consigning  a  huge  group  of  ova  young 
citizens  to  an  academic  limbo  totally  alien  to 
their  human  Instincts.  Whether  we  realize 
It  or  not,  whether  we  intend  It  or  not,  we 
have  created  a  disenfranchised  social  class 
called  youth. 

How?  Although  our  young  population — 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty-flv»— 
has  not  grown  disproportionately,  the  pro- 
portion of  young  people  In  school  has  In- 
creased dramatically.  High  school  attend- 
ance has  doubled  In  two  decades;  94  percent 
of  our  young  people  attend  high  school;  76 
percent  graduate  from  high  school;  and  tn 
higher  education,  the  growth  Is  even  greater. 
College  enrollment  has  tripled  In  twenty 
years;  40  percent  of  all  young  people  attend 
college  for  at  least  a  year.  Including  ad- 
vanced technical  training,  the  figure  ap- 
proaches 60  percent. 

By  pricing  teen-age  labor  out  of  the  market 
and  expanding  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation, we  have  stretched  post-adoleeo«nt 
dependency  a  full  ten  years.  While  the  age 
of  physical  maturity  has  declined,  we  hare 
confined  a  generation  on  campuses  at  a 
point  In  life  when  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers were  supporting  households.  We  hare 
subsidized  youths'  education  at  the  expense 
of  many  of  their  human  rights.  And  society, 
in  many  cases,  has  forced  its  youth  Into  an 
academic  mold  alien  to  their  aptitudes  or 
Inclinations.  The  distinguished  psychologist. 
Dr.  Bruno  Bettelheim,  writes  of  higher  edu- 
cation's debilitating  effect; 

"What  makes  for  adolescent  revolt  Is  the 
fact  that  a  society  keeps  the  next  generation 
too  long  dependent  In  terms  of  mature  re- 
sponsibility and  a  striving  for  Independence 
....  all  too  many  who  now  go  to  college 
have  little  Interest,  ability,  and  use  for  what 
constitutes  a  college  education.  They  would 
be  better  off  with  a  high  level  vocational 
education  which  Is  closely  linked  to  a  work 
program  which  gives  scope  to  their  needs 
for  physical   activity   and   vUlble,   tangible 
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acblevement.  Tbe  compIalBt  of  many  of 
these  atudenta  la  that  nobody  needs  them. 
They  feel  parasites  of  society,  and  hence, 
come  to  hate  a  society  which  they  think 
makes  them  feel  this  way." 

In  our  reverence  for  education  and  our 
desire  to  do  right  by  our  children,  we  have 
inadvertently  denied  this  generation's  right 
to  participate  as  mature  citizens.  The  damage 
It  does  to  tbe  Individual  Is  no  greater  than 
tbe  damage  it  does  to  the  university.  Denied 
political  participation  in  the  real  community, 
the  youth  seeks  to  politicize  the  only  com- 
mumty  he  has,  the  academic  one.  This  de- 
feats tbe  purpose  of  the  university  which 
journalist  William  Shannon  notes : 

".  ...  Is  to  transmit  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom and  to  enhance  them  by  research  and 
study.  The  iinlverslty  Is  not  a  forum  for 
political  action.  It  Is  not  a  training  ground 
for  revolutionaries.  It  is  not  a  residential 
facility  for  the  psycbiatrlcally  maladjusted. 
It  is  not  a  theater  for  the  acting  out  of 
racial  fears  and  phantasies." 

As  we  demean,  we  pervert.  Consider  the 
single  problem  of  those  black  students, 
trapped  by  the  best  Intentions  into  a  sit- 
uation where  he  cannot  compete.  Tbe  de- 
mands for  black  studies,  black  dormitories, 
special  black  grading  systems,  are  often 
smoke-screens  evading  the  basic  failure  in 
black  primary  and  secondary  education. 
Brandels  professor  and  former  Presidential 
Aide,  John  P.  Roche,  sees  black  separatism 
on  the  campus  as  a  last  ditch  attempt  for 
survival  by  culturally  deprived  students  who 
have  been  admitted  to  college  just  because 
they  came  from  Inner  city  ghettos.  They  are 
bright,  but  unprepared  to  compete  with 
their  highly  articulate  classmates.  Without 
swimming  lessons,  they  have  been  dumped 
In  the  mainstream  and  they  are  not  going 
to  drown  without  a  struggle.  Bayard  Rustin, 
pioneer  In  civil  rights  and  Executive  Director 
of  the  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  takes  a 
harder  line: 

"Everyone  knows  that  education  for  tbe 
Negro  is  inferior.  Bring  them  to  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  understanding  that  they  must 
have  (the)  remedial  work  they  require.  The 
easy  way  out  la  to  let  them  have  black 
courses  and  their  own  dormitories  and  give 
them  degrees.  .  .  .  What  In  hell  are  soul 
courses  worth  in  the  real  world?  No  one  gives 
a  damn  If  you've  taken  soul  courses.  They 
want  to  know  if  you  can  do  mathematics  and 
write  a  correct  sentence  ...  an  element  In 
that  society. 

The  point  remains  that  we  have  neglected 
the  real  problem  of  compensatory  education 
for  the  shallow  solution  of  sympathy.  And 
there  are  other  equally  compelling  areas  of 
neglect. 

We  have  neglected  vocational  and  technical 
education  for  the  elegant  ornament  of  liberal 
arts.  Certainly,  the  social  sciences  are  Im- 
portant but  they  are  not  sacrosanct.  And  In 
our  society,  which  needs  skilled  labor,  we 
must  restore  the  manual  arts  to  their  right- 
ful place  of  esteem.  We  have  done  a  grave 
disservice  to  the  working  man  by  neglecting 
his  central  Importance  to  our  society.  We 
have  failed  his  appetite  for  the  arts,  his  pre- 
paration for  leisure,  and,  in  many  cases,  his 
need  to  renew  his  skills. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  have  revolution 
within  o\ir  educational  community,  we  will 
be  wise  to  take  a  revolutionary  look  at  our 
Institutions  of  education.  We  should  not  be 
reluctant  to  ask  daring  questions  or  consider 
bold  solutions.  Is  the  tova  year  college  neces- 
sary in  all  cases?  Are  there  better  ways  to 
combine  secondary  and  undergraduate  pro- 
grams? To  accelerate  graduate  work?  Or  to 
space  it  out  over  the  years?  Should  we  invest 
more  in  adult  education  and  enrichment? 
Are  present  primary  and  secondary  school 
programs  creating  enough  outstanding  citi- 
zens— citizens  with  an  appetite  for  learning 
and  an  aptitude  for  service  to  others? 
The  answers  reqtdre  oourage  and  coopera- 


tion from  every  sector  of  our  society.  There 
is  little  point  in  questioning  the  valvie  of 
gradiiate  degrees  in  the  soft  sciences  If  biisl- 
nessmen  continue  to  treat  these  degrees  as 
keys  to  open  the  inner  doors  to  better  jobs. 
There  is  no  point  in  discussing  black  studies 
without  an  objective  ordering  of  educational 
priorities  by  tbe  black  oommumty.  There  Is 
no  hope  for  major  academic  reform  without 
the  support  of  America's  academicians. 

There  is  no  chance  for  change  if  parents 
revere  the  college  degree  as  a  ssrmbol  of  their 
parental  success.  Until  every  interest  group 
reappraises  its  attachments  to  existing  In- 
stitutional forms,  we  cannot  achieve  a  new 
structm-e. 

Today's  students  have  an  obligation,  too, 
to  question  radicalism  and  demands  for 
relevance  as  satisfactory  answers.  Revolution 
is  ridiculous  and  relevance  often  an  exciise 
for  more  amusing  and  less  arduous  Involve- 
ment. Where  is  this  drive  for  reality  In  the 
demand  for  non -graded  courses?  The  real 
world  distinguishes  between  excellent  and 
mediocre  effort.  Is  doing  one's  own  thing  en- 
nobling or  selfish;  profound  or  simply  vacant? 

Finally,  I  think  government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  review  its  many  prog^rams  affecting 
youth  and  ask  itself  whether  It  is  doing  a 
good  job  or  even  what  it  Intends  to  do? 
Right  now,  this  Administration  Is  taking  a 
hard  look  at  youth  policies.  We  are  looking 
at  the  ways  we  have  prolonged  the  period  of 
dependency  .  .  ,  disenfranchised  our  young 
adults  .  .  .  discriminated  against  non-col- 
lege youth  and  directed  others,  in  disregard 
of  their  desires,  into  higher  education. 

We  are  saying  that  many  young  people 
have  cause  to  complain.  They  are  alienated — 
not  by  our  hypocrisy,  or  racism,  or  the  war 
in  Vietnam — but  by  our  best  Intentions  and 
Inappropriate  Institutions.  Their  claims  of 
hypocrisy,  racism  or  Immoral  wars  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  facta.  Their  fnistration  at 
being  held  apart  from  responsibility  and 
reality  is  understandable. 

The  educational  commiinity  should  ask 
whether  encouraging  ever  Increasing  num- 
bers of  young  people  to  attend  college — when 
40  per  cent  already  do — beneflta  the  lower 
half  of  the  intelligence  scale.  We  should 
question  whether  society's  demand  for  col- 
lege attendance  compounds  social  antago- 
nisms between  those  who  go  and  those  who 
do  not.  For  if  everyone  is  expected  to  attend 
college,  life  will  only  be  harder  on  those  who 
simply  cannot  achieve  in  an  academic  setting. 

The  Federal  government  should  re-evaluate 
those  policies  which  protract  dependence  . . . 
civil  service  age  requirements,  restrictive  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  present  age  limits  on 
voting  and  public  candidacy. 

We  should  question  whether  some  pro- 
grams do,  in  effect,  discriminate  against  the 
working  young  .  .  .  such  as  the  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  which  covUd  benefit  greatly  from 
their  marketable  skills. 

All  of  these  questions  should  be  asked  not 
in  the  fear  that  we  are  out  to.destroy  popu- 
lar education,  but  as  a  positive  search  to 
broaden  educational  opportunities  and  to 
make  our  educational  institutions  fit  the 
public  rather  than  make  the  public  fit  the 
institutions.  The  threat  to  education  does 
not  lie  in  asking  these  questions  but  in  not 
asking  them. 

The  challenge  of  American  education  from 
the  cradle  to  the  doctoral  degree  is  our  most 
important  work.  Our  nation's  future  depends 
upon  It,  for  as  the  Oreek  maxim  goes.  In  the 
face  of  youth  we  find  the  future.  America 
need  not  falter  like  ancient  Athens  if  we 
learn  from  ancient  Athens.  We  can  retain 
our  vigor  and  replenish  our  power  by  renew- 
ing our  institutions. 

Hope  brought  my  father  to  America,  and 
In  honor  of  his  limitless  hope,  the  Theodore 
Spiro  Agnew  Scholarships  will  be  bestowed. 
Because  he  was  a  child  of  Greece,  they  will 
go  to  youths  of  Oreek  descent.  And  because 
he  was  a  citizen  of  America,  their  recipients 
will  study  here. 


For  as  my  father  revered  his  Oreek  heritage 
and,  like  Pericles,  saw  Athens  as  the  school 
of  Hellas,  so  he  would  want  ...  as  we  want 
.  .  .  America  to  be  tbe  school  of  free  men 
everywhere. 

Above  all,  this  scholarship  Is  established 
in  the  spirit  of  my  father's  legacy  to  me — his 
painfully  accumulated  knowledge  that  the 
principles  of  freedom  need  and  deserve  our 
constant  protection — that  we  must  work  to  ' 
make  democracy  live. 


NOMINATION  OP  CLARENCE  M.  COS- 
TER AS  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OP  THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for  ap- 
proximately 3  years  the  city  of  Bloomlng- 
ton,  Minn.,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  as  Its  chief  of  police,  Clarence  M. 
Coster,  whose  nomination  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  In  his  brief 
but  effective  tenure  in  Bloomlngton,  Mr. 
Coster  built  a  fine  reputation  as  a  first- 
rate  administrator  and  a  forward-look- 
ing policeman. 

Both  of  these  qualities  will  serve  him 
well  in  his  new  position.  Through  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
program,  the  Nation  has  a  imique  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  meaningful  improve- 
ments in  law  enforcement.  Mr.  Coster's 
years  of  personal  experience  in  various 
law  enforcement  functions — from  pa- 
trolman in  San  Fransico  to  narcotics 
agent  and  coordinator  of  riot  control  ac- 
tivities for  the  State  of  California  to 
Chief  of  Police  in  Bloomlngton — will  be 
Invaluable  In  LEAA's  efforts  to  help  the 
States  develop  the  most  effective  im- 
provements for  police. 

Although  Mr.  Coster's  background  is  in 
police  work,  he  has  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  view  the  other  parts  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  at  work.  He  knows  the 
sad  state  of  corrections  and  the  huge 
backlogs  that  clog  the  courts,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  bring  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  parts  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Blooming- 
ton  police  chief,  Mf.  Coster  served  on  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Administration  of  Justice  and 
Corrections.  He  was  chairman  of  the  sci- 
ence and  technology  subcommittee  of 
that  commission  and  helped  to  formulate 
its  recommendations.  His  awareness  of 
the  relevance  of  modem  technology  for 
law  enforcement  is  another  indication  of 
his  Irmovative  approach  to  police  worit. 

Mr.  Coster  is,  I  believe,  well  qualified 
to  be  Associate  Administrator  and  I  sup- 
port his  nomination. 


REMARKS  OP  THEODORE  R.  Mc- 
KELDIN  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  POOD,  NUTRI- 
TION AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nu- 
trition, and  Health  was  an  important 
and  constructive  undertaking.  Although 
some  of  its  recommendations  cannot  be 
fully  Implemented  at  once,  the  confer- 
ence did  give  us  new  insights  into  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
this  country,  and  also  gave  new  imipetua 
to  the  search  for  solutions. 
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One  of  those  who  addressed  the  con- 
ference was  the  Honorable  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin,  former  Oovemor  of  Mary- 
land, twice  mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  a 
leader  in  the  national  Republican  Party 
for  many  years.  In  his  brief  remarks. 
Govemor  McKeldin  outlined  the  scope 
of  some  of  the  prc^lems  in  Maryland, 
and  pledged  his  support  for  the  efforts 
initiated  by  President  Nixon  and  the 
conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gov- 
ernor McKeldin's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows: 
axMAKKB  or  TaMOOOMK  R.  McKeloin  at  ths 

WkHK  House  CoNFEaxMCE  ON  Food,  Ntr- 

xamoir,  ANB  Hkaltb 

Tba  Hlxon  Admlniktratlon  Is  less  than  one 
year  old.  In  that  yaar  we  have  seen,  I  believe, 
ta  impneedented  commitment  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tbe  poor,  the  underfed  and  the  sick. 
This  White  House  Oonference,  and  the  Prea- 
i«lmt^  eonunltmeat  yesterday  to  a  foUow-up 
ooBferenoe  next  year,  show  that  he  means 
bc^neas.  He  la  our  President  and  whether 
wt  are  rich  or  poor,  weU  tx  ill.  Republican 
or  Democrat  we  must  support  this  effort  to 
make  our  Nation  healthy,  well-fed  and 
•odally  kound. 

I,  for  one.  want  to  do  aU  I  can  to  help  tbe 
Preeldent  «\»ooeed  In  tliU  task  for.  If  he  suc- 
oeeds,  ve  aU  svocwdl 

As  a  farmer  Oovemor  of  my  State  of 
Maryland  and  as  a  farmer  Uayor  of  Balti- 
more, I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
need,  not  only  in  our  dties  but  in  our  rural 
areas,  and  I  believe  I  know  how  important  it 
is  for  us  all  to  succeed.  For  example.  In  Mary- 
land in  1998,  with  our  national  economy  pro- 
ducing more  goods  than  ever  before,  we  are 
told  that  elderly  x>oor  people  use  food  stamps 
to  buy  dog  food  and  cat  food  for  tlieir  own 
confeumptlon  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  money  for  decent  diets. 

In  BaUmore  Olty,  we  know  that  40.000 
sobool  children  need  free  school  lunches. 
iMst  October  (1969)  we  were  feeding  only 
6,000  of  these  children.  Today  we  are  feed- 
ing 30.000. 

The  money  oame  from  the  hard-pressed 
city  and  state — not  from  the  Federal  Grov- 
•rnment.  With  Vedvnd  aid  we  could  meet 
the  need  In  our  city. 

In  Maryland  36%  of  the  children  \mdtx 
one  year  of  age  have  been  found  to  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  Among  our  school  age 
children  about  10%  suffer  from  malnutrition. 

These  conditions  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue.  This  Conference  can  and  must 
help  Anwrica  oome  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem. I  believe  it  will,  and  I  congratulate  the 
President  on  hJk  qieedy  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action. 


THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS  MEMORIAL 
LECTURE  AT  WASHINGTON  UNI- 
VERSITY, ST.  LOUIS — STATEMENT 
BY  SENATOR  FULBRIOHT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Thomas  C.  Hennlngs  memorial 
lecture  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  was  delivered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.FuLSJUCHT). 

Speaking  before  the  audience.  Senator 
FuLBaiGHT  discussed  In  depth  and  with 
perception  the  war  In  Vietnam.  He  ana- 
lyzed the  effects  of  that  war  upon  our 
society  and  presented  his  \iews  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  might  be  ended. 

I  believe  Senator  Fulbright's  speech 


deserves  careful  reading  not  only  by  Sen- 
ators but  by  high  administration  officials 
and  the  American  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  tbe  Rxcou). 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows : 

THE    WAa   ANB   WHT    WE    MtTST   END  Tt 

(Statement    by    Senator    J.    W.    Fulbrlght, 

Chairman,   Committee   on   Foreign   Rela- 
tions) 

In  his  qieech  of  November  3  President 
Nixon  spoke  of  the  "right  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own 
future"  as  the  single  American  war  aim  which 
is  not  negotiable.  "Let  historians  not  record," 
declared  the  President,  "that,  when  America 
was  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world, 
we  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  aind 
aUowed  the  last  hopes  for  peace  and  freedom 
of  railUons  of  people  to  be  suffocated  by  tbe 
forces  of  totalitarianism." 

The  President's  words  are  a  reasonable 
expression  of  the  theory  behind  our  war  In 
Vietnam.  Like  many  theories,  however,  it 
does  not  tell  us  much  about  the  practict.  To 
remedy  that  ommlssion  a  few  additional 
quotes  are  necessary — such  as  the  following: 

"They  Just  marched  through  shooting 
everybody.  Seems  like  no  one  said  anything — 
they  just  started  pulUng  people  out  and 
shooting  them.  They  had  them  In  a  group 
standing  over  a  ditch — Just  like  a  Nazi-type 
thing."  • 

These  words  are  probably  familiar  to  you 
by  now.  They  are  an  eye-witness  description 
of  the  alleged  massacre  at  Songmy. 

Another  illustration  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
in  practice  Is  provided  by  an  American  soldier 
who  bad  reported  four  other  OI's  with  whom 
he  bad  been  on  patrol  for  the  abduction,  rape 
and  murder  of  a  young  Vietnamese  girl.  This 
soldier  recaUed  the  following  reaction  from 
a  member  of  the  military  police  company  to 
which  he  was  subsequently  assigned: 

"One  M.P.,  I  remember,  told  me  he  could 
have  understood  it  if  I'd  gone  to  bat  for  a 
OJ.  who  was  murdered,  but  how  could  I  do 
it  for  a  Vietnamese?  But  he  was  very  tolerant 
about  it.  He  said  it  was  only  human  to  make 
mistakes." ' 

I  recall  to  you  also  the  now  famous  words 
of  an  American  major  after  the  Tet  offen- 
sive in  1968:  "We  had  to  destroy  Ben  Tre 
in  order  to  save  it."  Tills  statement  comes 
as  close  as  any  I  have  heard  to  summing  up 
the  theory  and  practice  of  America's  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  may  stand  some  day  as  Vietnam's 
epitaph. 

/.  Ttie  stakes 

AmericAn  intervention  in  Vietnam  never 
has  been  rationalized  primarily  in  terms  of 
indigenous  Vietnamese  considerations.  It  was 
said — and  is  still  said — to  be  an  exemplary 
war — an  object  lesson  for  the  makers  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation,"  and  a  war  de- 
signed to  inspire  worldwide  confidence  in 
America  through  a  demonstration  of  fealty 
to  our  presumed  commitments.  For  these 
great  piu-poses  it  has  been  Judged  necessary 
to  make  use  of  the  Vietnamese  people — or  at 
any  rate  the  "silent  majority"  of  the  Viet- 
namese people — as  pawns — luckless  expend- 
ables In  a  test  of  America's  will. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  long  subscribed  to  this 
theory  of  an  exemplary  war.  Early  in  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  he  made  refer- 
ence to  Vietnam  as  "the  cork  In  the  bottle 
of  Chinese  expansion  In  Asia." '  In  the  spring 
of  1968  he  asserted  that  the  war  was  "not 
for  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam  alone,  but  to  make  possible  the  con- 
ditions of  a  wider  and  durable  peace.  ..."  * 
And  In  his  speech  of  November  i  tbe  Presi- 
dent predicted  that  American  withdrawal 
from   Vietnam— our    "defeat    and    humilLa- 
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tlon,"  as  he  chose  to  put  It — "would  spartc 
violence  wherever  our  commitments  help 
maintain  the  peace — tn  the  Middle  East.  In 
BerUn.  eventually  even  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere." 

Rooted  In  the  analogy  of  Miuatdi,  the  Idea 
took  firm  bold  during  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration that,  by  fighting  a  relatively  amaU 
war  In  Vietnam  now,  we  were  sparing  our- 
selves a  much  greater  war — or  a  whole  series 
of  wars — later  on.  This  notion  has  been  re- 
affirmed by  President  Nixon.  Again  speaking 
on  November  3  of  the  oonaequenoee  of  "pre- 
cipitate" American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
the  President  laid  it  down  as  a  flat  predic- 
tion that  "Ultimately,  this  would  cost  more 
Uves.  It  woTild  not  bring  peace.  It  would 
bring  more  war." 

With  due  respect  for  the  Prestdnit's  strong 
conviction,  I  submit  that  the  theory  of  tbe 
exemplary  war — a  war  to  end  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation" — is  unsound. 

Analogies  are  dangerous  devices,  giving 
people  who  take  them  very  seriously  an  er- 
roneous conception  of  their  ability  to  read 
the  future.  Drawn  upon  in  this  way,  the  past 
is  far  more  Ukely  to  deceive  than  to  en- 
lighten. History,  as  any  good  historian  wUl 
tell  us.  does  not  really  repeat  Itself  In  the 
sense  of  a  pattern  of  events  unfolding  In  one 
set  of  circumstances  In  exactly  the  same  way 
that  they  did  In  seemingly  similar  circum- 
stances in  tbe  past.  All  that  history  can  ever 
provide  is  a  general  Insight  into  the  broad 
tendencies  of  political  behavior  and  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  what  is  and  is  not  possible  in 
human  affairs.  History  can  endow  us  with 
wisdom  but  never  with  prescience  because 
nothing  is  foreordained.  There  may,  for  ex- 
ample, be  certain  similarities  between  Hitler's 
design  for  conquest  and  Mao  Tse-tung"*  con- 
cept of  wars  of  liberation,  but  whatever  ele- 
ment of  truth  there  may  i>e  in  the  analogy, 
there  is  a  larger  element  of  untruth.  For  one 
thing.  Hitler  acted  on  his  plan  while  Com- 
munist China  is  neither  participating  in  the 
Vietnamese  war  with  her  own  troops  nor 
ottierwtse  engaged  in  military  activities  any- 
where outside  of  her  own  borders.  This 
strikes  me  as  a  significant  flaw  In  the  Mao- 
Hitler  analogy. 

Expanding  on  the  exemplary  war  thesis. 
President  Nixon  expressed  the  opinion  on 
November  8  that  calUng  off  our  war  In  Viet- 
nam "would  result  in  a  coUaptse  of  confidence 
In  American  leadership  not  only  in  Asia  but 
throughout  the  world."  The  President's  own 
chief  foreign  policy  adviser,  Mr.  Kissinger, 
effectively  challenged  this  proposition  In  an 
article  written  shortly  before  he  went  to 
work  in  the  White  Hovise.  "Whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  he  wrote,  "It  la 
clear  that  It  has  greatly  diminished  Amer- 
ican wUlingness  to  become  Involved  in  this 
form  of  warfare  elsewhere.  Its  utility  as  a 
precedent  has  therefore  been  Importantly 
undermined."  • 

Wedded  as  they  have  been  to  the  Idea  of 
Chinese  communism  as  a  conspiracy  for  the 
conquest  of  Asia,  if  not  of  the  world,  our 
policy  makers  have  been  more  than  re- 
sourceful In  disposing  of  facts  that  do  not 
fit  the  cherished  preconception.  Conceding 
in  principle  that  the  world  communist  move- 
ment Is  divided,  and  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
not  merely  a  pawn  of  China,  our  policy 
makers  nonetheless  invoke  these  very 
specters  in  their  efforts  to  Justify  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Rusk  used  to 
warn  of  a  "world  cut  In  two  by  Asian  com- 
munism." The  President's  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 3  was  suffused  with  associations  of  this 
kind,  Including  a  reference  to  "those  great 
powers  who  have  not  yet  abandoned  their 
goals  of  world  conquest."  For  whatever  their 
reasons — conviction,  pride,  or  dogmatic  antl- 
communlsm — our  policy  makers  have  never 
been  willing  to  recognise  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  for  that  which  virtuaUy  every  ex- 
pert and  seasoned  observer  has  long  recog- 
nized   It    to   be:    a   civil   ooofllet   in   which 
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communism  is  and  always  has  been  second- 
ary to  the  drive  for  national  Independence. 
As  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes.  put  It  in  his  excellent 
memoir  on  the  reversal  of  the  Johnson  esca- 
lation policy: 

"North  Vietnam  was  fighting  primarily  to 
achieve  an  unfulfilled  national  purpose. 
While  It  was,  to  be  sure,  fully  aware  of  the 
implications  for  the  wider  application  of  the 
Mao-Ho-Olap  Insurgency  doctrine,  it  was 
fighting  not  an  abstractly  Ideological  war, 
but  a  very  particular  war — in  a  particular 
place,  characterized  by  a  particular  kind  of 
terrain  and  weather,  peopled  by  a  particular 
breed  of  men  and,  above  all,  conditioned  by 
a  particular  history.  What  really  drove  Ho's 
sacrificial  legions  was  not  the  dream  of  world 
conquest,  nor  even  the  notion  of  generating 
a  new  momentum  for  Communist  advance 
and  triumph  throughout  Asia.  What  moti- 
vated Hanoi  and  enabled  Its  leadership  to 
hold  19  million  primitive  people  to  endless 
struggle  and  sacrifice  against  odds  that  were 
statistically  ludricous  was  the  goal  of  na- 
tional independence." » 

Once  it  is  clear  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  neither  a  valid  global  testing  of  the  liber- 
ation-war doctrine  nor  a  proxy  war  In  a  grand 
Chinese  strategy  for  the  conquest  of  Asia,  it 
follows  Inescapably  that  the  United  States 
has  been  fighting  a  war  without  need  or  Jus- 
tification— a  war  based  on  demonstrably  false 
premises.  My  own  premise  of  course  Is  that 
our  legitimate  interest  In  southeast  Asia  is 
not  Ideological  but  strategic,  having  to  do 
not  with  the  elimination  of  the  Vletcong  or 
of  any  other  indigenous  communist  move- 
ment but  with  the  discouragement  of  overt 
Chinese  military  expansion.  The  prevalent 
view  among  southeast  Asian  specialists  out- 
side of  government  is  that  the  Chinese  chal- 
lenge in  south  Asia  is  more  political  and 
cultural  than  military,  that  a  strong  inde- 
pendent Communist  regime  is  a  more  effec- 
tive btuTler  to  Chinese  power  than  a  weak 
non-Communist  regime,  that  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment is  nationalist  and  Independent,  and 
that,  accordingly,  once  peace  is  restored — 
if  ever  it  is — North  Vietnam  will  serve  as  a 
barrier  rather  than  as  an  avenue  to  Chinese 
expansion. 

Assuming  still  that  our  national  interest 
In  Asia  is  strategic  rather  than  ideological,  it 
follows  that  the  United  States  has  no  vital 
security  Interest  in  the  preservation  of  South 
Vietnam  as  an  independent,  non-Communist 
sUte.  Indeed  the  United  States  has  no  vital 
Interest  in  whether  South  Vietnam  Is  gov- 
erned by  Communists,  non-Communists  or  a 
coalition;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  vital  Interest 
to  the  United  States  whether  North  and 
South  Vietnam  are  united  or  divided.  Our 
interest  is  in  the  prevalence,  whatever  its 
form,  of  indigenous  Vietnamese  national- 
ism; beyond  that  strategic  interest  gives 
way  to  Ideological  preference — If  not.  Indeed, 
to  Ideological  obsession. 

On  the  basis  of  their  grudging,  minimal 
contributions  to  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  it 
would  appear  that  our  Asian  and  Pacific  al- 
lies either  do  not  take  the  ostensible  threat 
to  their  own  security  very  seriously  or  are 
content  to  have  the  United  States  do  their 
fighting  for  them.  Of  our  nominal  allies 
Thailand  is  the  closest  geographically  to 
Vietnam;  It  is  challenged  by  a  minor  com- 
munist insurgency  within  Its  own  borders 
and  its  leaders  have  been  effusive  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Nonetheless,  we  have  paid  the  Thais 
an  enormous  sum  in  military  equipment  and 
financial  support,  including  salary  bonuses 
and  PX  privileges  for  their  soldiers,  to  get 
them  to  send  a  force  to  Vietnam  which  at  Its 
maximum  reached  twelve  thousand  men. 

South  Korea  has  provided  48,600  tough, 
effective  combat  soldiers,  with  the  United 
States  p«ylng  tot  everything  above  the  base 
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pay  of  the  troops:  premium  pay  for  combat, 
food  and  shelter,  logistic  support — and  gen- 
erous additional  support  for  the  Republic  of 
Korea's  home  army. 

The  Philippines,  after  haggling  and  en- 
treaties, sent  a  noncombatant  engineer  bat- 
talion of  about  two  thousand  men  to  South 
Vietnam  In  1967,  for  which  the  United 
States  gratefully  agreed  to  bear  all  costs  in 
addition  to  maintaining  military  assistance 
to  the  Plliplno  home  force.  President  Marcos 
recently  announced  his  Intention  of  with- 
drawing the  Plliplno  battalion  from  Vietnam. 
Australia,  which  raised  an  army  of  682,000 
In  the  Second  World  War,  has,  at  Its  own  ex- 
pense, provided  a  token  force  of  7,600  men 
for  Vietnam,  more,  quite  obviously,  as  an  in- 
vestment In  Washington's  gratitude  than  as 
a  serious  contribution  to  the  war.  New  Zea- 
land, which  had  raised  an  army  of  157,000 
men  In  World  War  II,  provided  what  Town- 
send  Hoopes  describes  as  the  "astonishingly 
token  contribution  of  450  men;""  it  has 
since  been  increased  to  550  men.  Both  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  been  rewarded 
with  lavish  praise  and  gratitude  from  the 
United  States. 

Gratitude  for  what?  for  making  a  tiny  con- 
tribution to  what  they  themselves  consider 
their  own  defense?  for  patting  America  on 
the  back  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  world 
was  pelting  us  with  epithets?  How  has  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  and  strongest  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth,  been  reduced  to 
such  pitiable  gratitude  for  such  small  favors? 
The  explanation,  according  to  our  policy 
makers,  is  that  the  United  States  has  global 
responsibilities  which  compel  us  to  bear  bur- 
dens which  no  one  else  will  bear.  Then  the 
familiar  image  is  invoked:  of  America,  the 
martyred  giant,  manning  the  ramparts  of 
freedom,  humoring  the  recalcitrance  and  en- 
during the  Insults  of  those  who  are  free  from 
the  "discipline  of  power,"  bearing  without 
complaint  the  unfair  burdens  which  destiny 
has  thrust  upon  us.  Diplomats  have  de- 
scribed this  role  as  the  "responsibility  of 
power";  others  have  called  it  imperialism. 

I  call  it  nonsense.  Power  Is  a  narcotic,  a 
potent  intoxicant,  and  America  has  been  on 
a  "trip."  We  soared  for  a  while,  gladly  dis- 
pensing goods  and  services  for  the  tribute 
which  nourished  our  vanity.  Then  our  un- 
piloted  space  ship  came  down  in  the  swamps 
of  Vietnam,  and  suddenly.  Instead  of  soar- 
ing, we  found  oiirselves  slogging  in  mud.  TTie 
contrast  could  not  have  been  greater  and  it 
has  shocked  and  confused  us.  We  mxist  hope 
that  It  win  also  have  sobered  us,  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  find  our  way  out  of  the  swamp, 
not,  let  us  hope,  to  teke  flight  again,  but  Just 
to  get  back  on  our  feet,  which  is  the  posture 
that  natiu-e  intended  for  us. 

To  get  back  on  our  feet  we  will  have  to 
shake  off  the  lingering  effects  of  the  narcotic 
of  power.  For  a  start  we  might  stop  the  pride- 
ful  nonsense  about  "defeat"  and  "htmolUa- 
tlon."  Liquidating  a  mistake  is  neither  a  de- 
feat nor  a  humiliation;  it  is  a  rational  and 
mature  way  of  accommodating  to  reality,  and 
the  ability  to  do  it  is  something  to  be  proud 
of.  When  President  Johnson  used  to  declare 
that  he  would  not  be  the  first  American 
President  to  lose  a  war,  and  when  President 
Nixon  warns,  as  he  did  on  November  3, 
against  "this  first  defeat  in  American  his- 
tory," they  are  not  talking  about  the  national 
interest  but  about  the  national  ego  and  their 
own  standings  In  history.  A  war  Is  not  a  foot- 
ball game  which  you  try  to  win  for  Its  own 
sake,  or  In  order  to  maintain  an  iinblemlsbed 
record  of  victories.  A  war  is  supposed  to  be 
fought  for  purposes  external  to  Itself,  for 
substantive  political  purposes,  not  Just  for 
the  glory  of  winning  It.  When  its  poUtlcal 
purposes  are  recognized  as  unworthy,  as  they 
have  been  in  Vietnam,  It  Is  rank  immorality 
to  press  on  for  a  costly,  destructive  and  prob- 
ably unattainable  victory. 

As  to  their  own  personal  roles,  both  the 
incumbent    President    and   his   predecessor 


seem  to  have  subscribed  to  an  essentially 
military  view  of  history's  Judgment.  "His- 
tory," as  they  have  invoked  It,  is  a  kind  of 
divine  magistrate,  lavish  in  its  praise  of 
victors  and  scornful  of  all  losers.  To  some 
yxtent  that  is  probably  true — witness  the 
glorifications  of  despots  like  Caesar  and  N». 
poleon— but  If  it  Is  true,  all  it  shows  Is  that 
lilstorlans,  like  laymen,  employ  some  primi- 
tive standards  in  Judging  their  fellow  men. 
Everybody  knows  that  we  could  "win"  in 
Vietnam;  we  could  wipe  that  poor  country 
and  every  living  thing  within  it  off  the  face 
of  the  map.  What  would  "history"  have  to 
say  about  that? 

//.  The  kind  of  war  it  is 
Tlxc  stakes  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have 
been  debated,  without  resolution,  for  five 
years.  In  recent  weeks  we  have  learned  some- 
thing about  the  way  the  war  is  being  fought 
What  emerges  -from  the  atrocities,  from  the 
destruction  of  whole  villages  by  artillery  and 
B-52  raids,  and  from  the  indiscriminate 
killing  of  the  "free  fire"  zones  is  the  picture 
of  a  war  whose  means  have  consumed  its 
ends.  As  the  major  said  of  Ben  Tre,  we  are 
having  to  destroy  Vietnam  in  order  to  save  it. 
A  whole  new  set  of  questions  now  arises. 
Even  If  all  of  the  rationalizations  for  this 
war  were  valid — even  if  it  were  containing 
China,  preventing  future  "wars  of  national 
liberation,"  and  upholding  the  principle  of 
self-determination — would  we  have  the  right 
to  do  what  we  are  doing  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  to  oxirselves  in  the  process? 

I  am  not  advocating  an  exercise  in  na- 
tional fiagellatlon.  Quite  a  number  of  peo- 
ple— I  among  them — suggested  the  need  for 
a  national  effort  at  critical  self-evaluation 
after  the  murder  of  President  Kennedy.  It 
seemed  appropriate  at  the  time  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  We  did  not  look  Into  ourselves 
and.  Instead  of  the  cathartic  reconciliation 
that  we  hoped  might  come  of  the  shock  we 
had  experienced,  there  has  occurred  over  the 
last  six  years  a  rUing  tide  of  both  personal 
and  political  violence  In  American  society. 
Soul-searching  and  expiation  are  preacher- 
talk;  they  make  good  sermons  but  how  many 
people  have  ever  walked  out  of  a  church  and 
really   searched    their   souls?   As   any  good 
psychiatrist  is  likely  to  tell  you,  moral  In- 
cantation seldom  if  ever  results  in  serious 
self-examination,  much  less  in  altered  be- 
havior. It  ought  to,  but  it  doesn't.  What  it 
does  result  in  Is  rationalization,  in  the  rein- 
terpretation  of  disagreeable  facts  and  events 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  bearable. 
That  is  what  we  did  after  each  of  the  politi- 
cal assassinations  of  recent  years,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  starting  to  do  with  the  informa- 
tion we  have  been  given  about  atrocities  In 
Vietnam.  Arousing  as  it  does  our  natural  de- 
fenses, guilt  is  simply  not  very  useful  as  a 
means  of  eliciting  serious  introspection.  The 
people  who  are  most  wllUng  to  feel  giUlty 
are  usually  blameless  humanitarians;   per- 
haps, for  some  reason,  gviilt  has  a  certain 
attraction   for   them.    The   rest   of   us   are 
usually  satisfied  to  rationalize,  improvising 
whatever  arguments  are  necessary  for  self- 
Justlficatlon. 

If  we  really  want  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Songmy  massacre  and  all  the  other 
acts  of  indiscriminate  killing  In  Vietnam,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it  by  declaring  a  national 
day  of  atonement.  "ITiat  might  satisfy  other 
needs  but  It  Is  not  Ukely  to  result  In  the 
acquisition  of  accurate  and  useful  Informa- 
tion about  ourselves.  That  can  only  come 
from  an  appreciation — as  guiltless  an  appre- 
ciation as  possible— of  the  common  human 
susceptibilities  with  which  every  one  of  us — 
old  and  young,  communist  and  nonoommu- 
nlst — is  endowed  by  the  simple  virtue  of 
being  human.  I  stress  this  point  to  you  as 
students  because  I  have  had  the  impression 
of  a  certain  Puritanical  stuffiness  on  the  part 
of  many  yoimg  people,  a  certain  reluctance  to 
face  th«  likelihood  that  deep  in  the  soul  of 
the  most  high-minded  student  activist  are 
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some  of  the  same  tears  and  longings  that 
lurk  within  the  soul  of  the  most  ravenous, 
bloodsucking.  Imperialist  warmonger. 

The  really  Important  and  useful  thing  to 
know  about  Songmy  is  not  the  unspeakable 
things  that  certain  OI's  did  but  the  un- 
speakable things  that  most  human  beings 
are  capable  of  doing  in  extreme  circum- 
stances. The  American  soldiers  who  wiped 
out  the  civilian  population  of  that  Viet- 
namese village  were  not  monsters  but  ordi- 
nary young  men  acting  under  the  pressures 
of  Intense  fear  and  anger.  "You  see,"  said 
one  major,  recounting  the  confession  of  one 
of  his  men  that  he  had  killed  three  chil- 
dren, "a  half  hour  before,  a  kid  had  thrown 
a  grenade  that  killed  the  guy's  best  buddy. 
So  you  have  to  understand."  •  Another  vet- 
eran of  the  Songmy  massacre.  Mr.  Paul  David 
Meadio,  who  admitted  on  national  television 
that  he  shot  some  thirty  or  forty  men.  wom- 
en and  children,  is  described  by  people  in 
his  home  town  of  New  Ooshen,  Indiana,  as 
"a  very  nice  boy,"  "the  nicest  guy  you'd 
ever  want  to  meet."  * 

In  his  chilling  account  of  the  rape  and 
murder  of  a  Vietnamese  girl  by  four  Ameri- 
can soldiers  on  a  patrol,  Daniel  Lang  re- 
counts how  the  fifth  member  of  the  patrol, 
who  turned  the  others  in,  encountered  al- 
most uniform  hostility  for  his  act  of  con- 
science. As  the  filttx  soldier  himself  later 
recalled,'"They  were  among  the  ones — among 
the  few — who  did  what  everyone  around 
them  wanted  to  do."  At  their  trials  nu- 
mn'ous  witnesses  testified  to  their  good  char- 
acters and  soldierly  virtues.  One  of  the  de- 
fense lawyers  summed  things  up: 

"There's  one  thing  that  stands  out  about 
this  particular  offense.  ...  It  did  not  occur 
in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
that  would  say  it  did  not  even  occur  in 
civilization,  when  you  are  out  on  combat 
operations."* 

Most  of  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam— 
the  face-to-face  killing  of  women  and  chil- 
dren as  at  Songmy,  the  out-of-slght  killing 
of  women  and  children  by  artillery  and  B^ 
62  raids  In  the  "free-flre  zones,"  the  deliber- 
ate burning  of  entire  villages  by  the  so- 
called  "Zlppo  squads,"  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  thousands  of  presumed  Vletcong  cad- 
re under  the  "Phoenix"  program — all  these 
things  are  happening  outside  civilization. 
They  are  happening  in  a  Jungle  of  our  own 
creation.  That  \c  the  kind  of  war  it  Is — 
a  war  in  which  civilians  are  indlstlngtUsh- 
able  from  soldiers,  a  war  in  which  mass  mtir- 
der  Is  the  strategy  of  both  sides,  a  war  which 
has  released  the  furies  within  the  b\iman 
soul,  a  war  ■which  degrades  all  those  whom 
it  does  not  destroy. 

These  atrocities  in  Vietnam,  committed 
by  Americans,  mtist  be  taken  as  a  warning 
and  a  symbol  of  what  can  happen  to  a  whole 
society.  We  are,  I  believe,  far  short  of  the 
state  of  moral  disintegration  that  Germany 
reached  in  the  1940's  and  I  am  all  but  cer- 
tain that  we  will  not  descend  into  that 
abyss.  It  is  not,  however,  utterly  and  eternally 
out  of  the  question.  We  are  susceptible 
to  the  same  tItus  of  brutaUzation  that  other 
societies  have  come  to,  and  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  moral  breakdown  of  a 
society  than  the  long  continuation  of  an 
unjust  and  unnecessary  war. 

It  is  more  nearly  an  IneTltablllty  than  an 
accident  that  a  war  of  Uils  kind  should 
make  a  travesty  of  its  own  ominal  objec- 
tives. Finding  himself  In  a  strange,  dan- 
gerous and  technologically  primitive  place, 
the  ordinary  GI  responds  with  something 
short  of  the  perspective  of  a  cultural  anthro- 
pologist. Not  only  are  the  Vietnamese  primi- 
tive by  the  American  soldier's  standard 
but  they  are  also  dangerous:  combatants 
and  clTUlaaa  are  ladlttiiigulshable;  even  a 
vomaa  or  diild  m*j  throw  a  grenade  at 
him.  Fearing  and  deaptslng  the  people  he 
!•  supposed  to  be  saving,  the  OI  aoon  de- 
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humanizes  them,  or  is  likely  to;  they  are 
not  people  but  "gooks"  and  "dinks."  Again. 
I  emphasize  these  are  not  monsters  but  per- 
fectly decent  Americans  who  are  dehimianl- 
zing  the  Vietnamese  people;  they  do  it  al- 
most as  an  act  of  self-defense.  Nonetheless, 
it  brutalizes  them.  As  the  anthropologist 
Edward  T.  Hall  has  conamented,  "Without 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  'gook  phi- 
losophy' Plnkvllle  could  never  have  hap- 
pened." 

I  would  not  want  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Songmy  massacre  let  off.  On  the  contrary, 
I  want  them  tried  and.  if  guilty,  punished— 
not  for  retribution  but  for  deterrence,  not 
because  they  are  different  from  the  rest  of 
us  but  because  they  are  so  much  like  the 
rest  of  us,  because  what  they  have  done 
almost  any  of  us  could  have  done. 

Vietnam  has  knocked  us  Americans  off  our 
pedestal.  It  has  taxight  us  that  we  are  no 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  human  race — 
although  neither  are  we  any  worse.  And  that 
is  the  useful  thing  to  be  learned  from  all 
these  horror  stories  and  from  the  war  Itself. 
It  was  moral  presumption — the  so-called 
"responsibility  of  power"  and  the  traditional 
American  notion  that  we  are  better  than 
other  people — that  led  us  Into  this  war  in 
which  we  have  largely  destroyed  Vietnamese 
society  while  brutalizing  oiu-selves.  If  out 
of  all  this  we  learn  to  respect  and  guard 
against  the  destructive  instincts  that  lie 
within  all  of  us.  then  something  at  least  will 
have  been  retrieved  from  the  disaster. 

President  Nixon  said  one  thing  in  his  re- 
cent speech  with  which  I  agree.  He  said  that 
"North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiliate 
the  United  States.  Only  Americans  can  do 
that."  In  my  opinion  we  have  already  done 
it,  but  I  also  think  we  can  undo  it — not  with 
glory,  because  there  is  no  glory  in  a  chamel 
house,  and  not  with  "honor"  in  the  sense  in 
which  soldiers  use  that  term.  But  we  can  do 
it  with  dignity  and  we  can  do  It  with  self- 
respect — the  self-respect  of  human  beings 
who  have  learned  something  about  their  own 
humanity  and  its  terrible  falllbilltlee.  The 
question  of  course  is  how. 

///.  The  trajr  out 

The  Administration  has  a  plan — so  they 
tell  us — for  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  They 
won't  tell  us  exactly  what  it  Is,  or  exactly 
how  It  will  work,  or  when  It  will  be  accom- 
plished, but  they  Insist  that  they  have  a 
plan.  They  call  it  "Vletnamlzatlon." 

As  defined  In  the  President's  speech  of 
November  3,  "Vietnamlzation"  means  that 
American  forces  will  be  withdrawn  gradual- 
ly while  the  Saigon  army  is  built  up  to  take 
over  a  greater  share  of  the  war.  How  far  this 
process  will  go  remains  unspecified.  In  re- 
cent closed  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  both  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Ijalrd  re- 
fused to  answer  these  questions:  how  long 
will  "Vletnamizatlon"  take?  and  does  It 
mean  that  all  American  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn or  only  American  ground  combat 
troops,  leaving  a  residual  support  force  of 
100,000  or  300,000  or  S00,000  men?  All  that 
the  two  Secretaries  would  tell  us  was  that 
the  President  has  a  "plan,"  that  he  does 
not  deem  It  wise  to  divulge  It  to  the  pub- 
lic— or  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— ^but  that,  if  we  were  patient,  took 
things  on  faith,  and  watched  developments, 
we  would  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

Equally  unclear  Is  the  crudal  question  of 
what  the  President's  plan  calls  for  if  "Vlet- 
namizatlon" falls.  If  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  comes  near  to  collapse  as 
it  did  In  1964?  In  his  speech  of  November  3 
the  President  warned  of  reescalatlon.  As  he 
put  it,  "If  1  conclude  that  Increased  enemy 
action  jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces  in 
Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  strong 
and  effective  measures  to  deal  with  that  sit- 
uation." Preased  for  an  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  President's  words,  all  ^e 
Secretary  of  State  would  say  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  that  the  Admin- 


istration did  not  expect  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  to  collapse  and  therefore 
had  no  plan  for  that  contingency.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  was  equally  unenllghten- 
liLg  but  he  told  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  November  17  that  Vletnam- 
izatlon "could  lead  the  way  to  a  military  vic- 
tory in  the  sense  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
being  able  to  defend  their  country,  even 
against  North  Vietnam."  "  Asked  whether  the 
United  States  might  reescalate  the  war  if 
Vletnamizatlon  should  fall,  Mr.  Laird  re- 
plied. "I  would  not  rule  out  that  possibility 
completely."  '= 

Until  and  unless  the  Administration  pro- 
vides clear,  specific  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Vletnamizatlon  can  only  be  taken  as  "beads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  a  strategy  aimed  at 
victory  for  the  Thieu-Ky  government.  And 
that,  as  the  Paris  peace  talks  have  shown. 
Is  an  outcome  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vletcong  will  never  accept,  unless  it 
is  forced  upon  them  by  military  defeat. 

Since  it  Is  all  but  inconceivable  tbat  the 
shaky  Saigon  army  can  hope  to  win  the 
victory  which  half  a  million  Americans  and 
the  Saigon  army  besides  have  been  unable 
to  win,  it  would  appear  that  the  best  possible 
p.-ospect  for  Vletnamizatlon — "best,"  that  Is, 
for  Thleu  and  Ky  and  for  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's prestige — is  a  continuing  war  of 
stalemate  and  attrition,  with  a  reduced  num- 
ber of  Americans  reverting  to  their  pre-1965 
"advisory"  role  in  a  semi-permanent  war  of 
counterlnsurgency.  For  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple this  of  course  would  mean  continuing 
terror  and  death  for  the  indefinite  future. 
That  Is  the  price  which  it  is  proposed  to 
exact  from  them  so  that  the  Americans  can 
withdraw  with  what  their  leaders  conceive 
of  as  "honor." 

Whether  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam can  be  gotten  to  fight  even  this  well 
is  by  no  means  certain.  After  twenty  years 
of  warfare  the  South  Vietnamese  army  still 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  anything  approach- 
ing the  fighting  spirit  of  their  Vletcong  coun- 
trymen. Information  gathered  by  the  New 
York  Times  this  fall  in  a  three-week  country- 
wide survey  of  South  Vietnamese  fighting 
proficiency  showed  that  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  is  still  being  carried  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who,  by  the  favored  yardstick  of  suc- 
cess in  this  war,  the  "body  count,"  are  re- 
sponsible for  two  of  every  three  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  reported  killed.  Pro- 
motions In  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam still  depend  greatly  upon  a  man's  family 
background,  wealth  and  political  influence. 
The  result  is  in  an  unaggressive,  unmotl- 
rated,  dentoralized,  war-weary  fighting  force, 
greatly  superior  to  Its  enemy  In  numbers, 
equipment,  and  In  every  respect — except  the 
ability  to  fight  and  win  battles." 

American  soldiers  in  the  field  have  little 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  take  over  the  fight- 
ing. One  Green  Beret  captain,  part  of  a  12- 
man  team  which  has  been  trying  to  shape  up 
a  South  Vietnamese  force  in  an  outpost  near 
the  Cambodian  border,  commented  to  a  re- 
porter: "Let  our  glorious  allies  in  on  any- 
thing, and  the  enemy  knows  about  it  wltWn 
an  hour."  »*  A  group  of  GFs  gathered  around 
their  radio  at  an  outpost  in  Vietnam  greeted 
President  Nixon's  glowing  account  of  the 
progress  of  Vletnamizatlon  on  November  3 
with  what  one  account  describes  as  "loud, 
ironic  laughter."" 

The  crucial  issue  of  the  war  Is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  government  which  rules  in  Saigon. 
As  long  as  American  policy  Is  committed  to 
surviTal  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  or  one  very 
much  like  It.  "Vletnamizatlon"  will  remain 
a  euphemism  for  victory.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  have  said  that  they 
will  flght  indeflnltely  to  prevent  that  and 
they  have  shown  their  ability  to  do  so.  As 
outlined  by  President  Nixon,  Vletnamizatlon, 
according  to  a  Rand  Corporation  expert,  "Is 
a  policy  that  must  goad  the  Hanoi  leader- 
ship to  challenge  It  by  increasing  the  pres- 
sure of  United  States  casualties;  to  which 
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the  President  promises  to  respond  by  re- 
escalatlon  against  all  past  evidence  (and 
consistent,  reliable  Intelligence  predictions) 
that  this  would  neither  deter  nor  end  such 
pressure."  '" 

A  recent  American  visitor  to  Hanoi  (Rich- 
ard Barnet)  told  me,  upon  his  return,  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  conlident  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  incapable  of  taking 
over  the  war;  that  they  doubt  that  President 
Nixon  thinks  they  can  either;  that  they  do 
not  believe  the  United  States  is  sincerely 
willing  to  give  up  its  control  of  South  Viet- 
nam; and  that,  accordingly,  they  anticipate 
the  strong  possibility  of  reescalatlon  by  the 
United  States.  The  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
also  emphasized  that,  while  they  might  agree 
to  the  participation  of  Thieu  and  Ky  them- 
selves in  a  new  government,  they  will  not 
agree  to  the  continuation  of  the  "Johnson 
constitution,"  as  they  call  It,  which  they  re- 
gard as  an  Instrixment  of  American  control, 
nor  to  an  election  managed  by  the  Thieu-Ky 
government.  Rather  than  accept  any  of  these, 
they  said,  they  are  prepared  to  go  on  fighting 
indefinitely. 

The  weakness  of  the  policy  of  "Vletnam- 
Izatlon  ■  is  the  weakness  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  itself.  Its  claims  to 
legitimacy  is  based  on  rigged  elections  and 
on  an  American-sponsored  rather  than  an 
authentic  Vietnamese  constitution,  which 
specifically  bars  all  Communists  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  government.  The  electoral 
law  barred  "neutralists"  as  well  as  Commu- 
nists from  running  for  office  in  the  sup- 
posedly free  election  of  1967.  In  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
March  14,  1968,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Townsend  Hoopes  gave  the  following 
characterization  of  the  Saigon  government: 

"The  GVN  is  a  narrowly  based  military 
clique.  While  it  Is  systematically  corrupt, 
this  fact  does  not  particularly  distinguish  it 
from  other  military  governments  In  Asia.  .  .  . 
What  does  distinguish  the  GVN  are  Its  in- 
efficiency, lack  of  popular  support,  and  in- 
ability to  protect  or  govern  large  areas  of 
South  Vietnam.  .  .  .  For  better  or  worse.  It 
is  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Hanoi  who  have  har- 
nessed nationalism  to  their  cause  and  who 
have  demonstrated  sviperlor  determination, 
organization,  and  fighting  qualities.  To  sur- 
vive without  permanent  massive  U.S.  sup- 
port, the  GVN  must  win  broader  allegiance 
and  extend  its  effective  authority.  Yet  its 
will  and  ability  to  do  either  of  these  tilings 
have  never  been  in  greater  doubt."*" 

In  his  speech  of  November  3,  President 
Nixon  said  that  "we  really  have  only  two 
choices  open  to  us  if  we  want  to  end  this 
war:"  either  "precipitate"  withdrawal  or, 
falling  acceptance  of  our  terms  in  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  Vietnamizatlon.  The  President, 
I  think,  is  mistaken.  There  Ls  a  third  and 
better  option  than  either  of  these:  the  ne- 
gotiation of  arrangements  for  a  new  interim 
government  In  South  Vietnam,  for  elections 
conducted  by  the  interim  coalition  regime 
with  or  without  international  supervision, 
and  for  complete  American  withdrawal.  The 
obstacle  to  such  a  negotiation  is  our 
continuing  attachment  to  the  Thieu-Ky 
government.  If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to 
deprive  Saigon  of  its  veto  on  American  pol- 
icy— as  we  could  do  without  impairing  either 
our  own  vital  interests  or,  I  daresay,  the  best 
Interests  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people — 
there  would  be  no  need  either  for  the  "pre- 
cipitate" withdrawal  which  the  President 
likes  to  talk  about  or  for  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
prolonged  war,  which  is  the  true  meaning 
of  "Vietnamizatlon." 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
return  for  our  agreement  to  an  interim  coali- 
tion government  and  to  ultimate  total  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the  Vletcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  willing 
to  make  significant  concessions.  They  have 
already  indicated  that  they  would  not  ex- 
pect total  American  withdrawal  prior  to  sub- 


stantive negotiations  but  only  a  commitment 
to  a  definite  schedule  for  withdrawal.  They 
have  also  indicated  that  a  transitional  gov- 
ernment need  not  necessarily  include  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Liberation  Front.  In  ad- 
dition, the  North  Vietnamese  government  is 
on  record  as  being  willing  to  accept  a  neu- 
tralist, independent  South  Vietnam  which 
they  would  not  seek  forcibly  to  reunite  with 
North  Vietnam.  It  should  also  be  possible.  In 
sxich  a  negolatlon.  to  make  arrangements  for 
a  general  amnesty  on  both  sides  and  for 
prevention  of  the  "blood  bath"  which  the 
Administration  confidently  predicts  should 
the  Vletcong  ever  gain  power  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Whether  and  to  what  extent  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  are  sincere  in 
the  concessions  they  say  they  are  willing  to 
make  can  only  be  ascertained  In  serious,  sub- 
stantive negotiations.  To  get  these  negotia- 
tions going  two  things  are  required  of  the 
United  States:  our  willingness  to  require 
Thieu  and  Ky  to  take  their  chances  along 
with  the  other  factions  in  South  Vietnamese 
politics  and  our  willingness  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  phased  but  total  American  mili- 
tary withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  have  to  force  such  a  settlement 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  government.  We 
need  only  put  them  on  notice  that  these 
terms  have  become  our  war  alms,  that  we 
hope  they  will  Join  us  in  negotiating  their 
realization,  but  that.  If  they  are  not,  we 
shall  nonetheless  negotiate  the  conditions  of 
American  withdrawal,  while  they,  in  turn, 
win  be  at  liberty  to  continue  the  war  on 
their  own,  to  negotiate  for  new  alliances,  or 
to  come  to  their  own  terms  with  the  Vlet- 
cong. If  we  did  withdraw  and  the  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  with  Its  one  million 
well-equipped  soldiers,  could  then  be  in- 
spired to  defend  the  Saigon  government,  it 
would  survive.  If  it  could  not  be  so  inspired, 
then  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
would  not  survive.  But  we  have  done  enough, 
having  fought  their  war  for  over  four  years 
at  the  cost  of  over  forty  thousand  Ameri- 
can lives  thus  far. 

As  long  as  the  Nixon  Administration  ad- 
heres to  its  present  position  that  it  will  "dis- 
cuss" but  not  "negotiate"  a  settlement  with- 
out Saigon's  approval,  thereby  giving  Saigon 
a  veto  on  our  policy,  Mr.  Thieu  will  have 
every  Incentive  for  continued  adherence  to 
his  present  uncompromising  stance.  He 
minced  no  words  in  stating  his  government's 
position  upon  his  return  from  Midway  last 
June.  "I  solemnly  declare,"  he  said  at  that 
time,  "that  there  will  be  no  coalition  govern- 
ment, no  peace  cabinet,  no  transitional  gov- 
ernment, not  even  a  reconclliatory  govern- 
ment." Again,  on  Vietnamese  television  on 
September  19,  Thieu  dismissed  the  idea  of 
a  standstill  cease-fire  as  "unrealistic," 
pledged  never  to  cede  "so  much  as  a  ham- 
let" to  the  Vletcong  and  said  he  would  make 
no  further  concessions  at  Paris.  He  said  that 
his  government  would  never  accept  the  exist- 
ence "in  any  way"  of  a  communist  party  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Lacking  either  a  reliable  army  or  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  people,  the  Saigon  gen- 
erals have  only  one  solid  base  of  power;  their 
veto  over  American  war  policy.  If  they  had 
anything  like  the  same  influence  in  Vietnam 
that  they  have  had  in  Washington,  Thieu 
and  Ky  would  have  beaten  the  Vletcong  long 
ago.  The  critical  question  therefore  remains: 
Are  we  going  to  allow  Saigon  to  continue  to 
exercise  this  veto  or  are  we  going  to  give 
them  the  simple  choice  of  Joining  us  in  mak- 
ing a  compromise  peace  or  continuing  the 
war  on  their  own? 

Our  basic  asset,  which  neither  the  John- 
son nor  the  Nixon  Administration  has  been 
willing  to  acknowledge,  is  that  this  war  is 
not  now  and  never  has  been  essential  to  our 
Interests,  essential,  that  is,  to  the  freedom 
and  safety  of  the  American  people.  The  exact 
terms  of  peace  do  not,  therefore,  matter  very 
much  from  the  standpoint  of  American  in- 


terests, but  the  early  restoration  of  peace 
matters  enormously,  because  every  day  that 
this  war  goes  on  the  sickness  of  American 
society  worsens. 

Looking  back  on  the  history  of  Vietnam 
since  World  War  II,  if  we  had  not  intervened 
in  any  way  either  to  suppwrt  the  French  or 
to  create  the  Diem  Government,  the  nation- 
alists would  probably  have  achieved  the  In- 
dependence of  a  unified  Vietnam.  It  would 
have  been  achieved  under  the  only  authentic 
nationalist  leader  in  Modern  Vietnamese  His- 
tory, Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and  we  would  probably 
be  today  on  as  good  terms  with  a  unified 
Vietnam  as  we  are  with  Yugoslavia. 

After  all  this  killing  and  destruction,  and 
unless  wc  remain  in  peramanent  occupation 
of  Vietnam,  the  eventual  outcomes  will  prob- 
ably be  the  same  that  it  would  have  been  If 
Americans  had  never  gone  to  Vietnam.  Our 
leaders  may  then  suffer  a  loss  of  prestige 
but  our  country  will  have  recovered  its  self- 
respect.  And,  as  for  the  Vietnamese,  they 
are  a  nation  of  tough,  resilient  peasants  who 
will  make  their  own  accommodations  to 
reality.  As  a  young  South  Vietnamese  army 
officer  told  an  American  reporter:  "In  thou- 
sands of  years  of  our  history  we  have  seen 
the  Chinese  and  the  French  and  the  Japanese 
come  and  we  have  forgotten  them  all.  In 
time  we  will  forget  the  Americans,  too. 
Whether  they  did  good  or  111,  they  will  only 
be  a  footnote  to  our  history."  " 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  many  h'-vve 
spoken  out  about  the  need  to  ezpund 
vocational  educaticm  opportunities  for 
our  young  people.  In  my  own  State,  only 
14  percent  of  our  youngsters  complete  a 
4-year  college  program.  The  question  of 
what  happens  to  the  other  86  percent  is 
of  concern  to  many  of  us.  They,  too, 
must  become  self-sufficient,  productive 
citizens  in  our  society.  The  subject  of 
vocational  education  was  discussed  in  a 
speech  earlier  this  year  by  Alice  Widener 
during  a  Governor's  Symposium  on  Vo- 
cational Education  in  Columbus.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  U.S.A.,  June  1969] 

COIXEGE     EVESTONC?  * 

It  has  been  said  we  have  a  sick  society.  I 
don't  believe  this.  But  I  do  believe  we  hare 
a  sick  public  education  system.  It  1b  pred- 
icated on  the  mistaken  belief  that  every 
boy  and  girl  should  go  to  college  and  that 
those  who  don't  go  are  doomed  to  inferiority. 
That  system  is  Injuring  about  85  per  cent 
<rf  the  youth  in  America.  TTiese  are  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  not  going  to  be  graduated 
from  a  four-year  college  course  and  emerge 
with  an  academic  degree  in  hand.  Certainly, 
they  are  not  material  for  a  Junk  heap.  But 
they  are  led  to  beUeve  that  if  they  are 
academic  high  school  drop-outs  or  college 
drop-outs,  they  cannot  "make  It"  In  our 
society. 

You're  all  familiar,  I'm  sure,  with  an  ad- 
vertisement in  slick  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  on  television,  showing  a  young  mother 
and  father  bending  over  an  Infant  In  a 
cradle.  "Insure  your  child's  future,"  says  the 
ad.  "Take  out  a  college  education  poUcy." 
That  ad  is  relevant  to  the  family  situation, 
of  course,  only  If  the  Infant  shown  In  the 
cradle  Is  exactly  like  every  other  infant  In 
every  other  cradle,  regardless  of  what  the  In- 
dividual talents,  aptitudes  and  mental  gifts 
of  that  baby  might  be.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  infant  is  going  to  be  greatly  gifted  in  a 
field  of  endeavor  unrelated  to  purely  aca- 
demic studies.  Are  a  mother  and  father  going 
to  doom  that  infant  in  the  cradle  to  a  future 
of  frustration?  I  think  they  should  not. 

The  myth  or  slogan  "Every  boy  and  girl 
should  have  a  college  education"  is  largely 
responsible  for  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  problem,  for  the 

•  Editors'  note:  Last  spring  there  was  held 
In  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  Governor's  Sympoelum 
on  Vocational  Education,  convoked  by  Gov- 
ernor James  A.  Rhodes  and  sponsored  by  the 
Ohio  State  University  College  of  Education, 
llie  theme  was  "Learning  to  Serve  to  Earn" 
and  the  official  program  stated;  ".  .  .  like 
other  resources,  skilled  manpower  must  be 
cultivated  and  replenished.  ...  A  most 
fundamental  fact  of  life  U  that  people  need 
Jobs,  not  only  as  a  means  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing, but  aa  a  basis  for  identity,  a  basis  for 
participating  citizenship,  a  basis  for  worthy 
leisure,  a  basis  for  participating  in  the  fruits 
of  a  technological  society." 

This  is  the  full  text  of  the  speech  delivered 
by  Alice  Widener  to  the  Governor's  Sym- 
poelimi,  April  8,  1969.  Requests  for  copies 
have  come  from  educators,  public  officials 
and  business  executives  throughout  our  na- 
tion U.S.A.  la  grateful  to  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Reese,  chairman,  Academic  Faculty  for  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education,  College  of  Edu- 
cation, Ohio  State  University,  and  chairman 
of  the  Qovemor's  Symposlimi,  for  kind  per- 
mission to  publish  the  text  In  advance  of 
pubUcatloa  by  The  CNilo  State  University 
College  oC  Education. 


high  crime  rate,  for  the  Hippies  and  Yippies, 
the  freak-outa  and  dn^-outs.  It  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  narcotics  problem  among 
youth  today.  I  think  it's  about  time  we  Jtmk 
the  Inflexible  educational  snobbery  that 
Junks  youth.  It's  about  time  that  the  great 
business  corporations  and  enterprises  in  our 
country  stop  saying  about  employment,  "Col- 
lege graduates  only  need  ai^ly."  This  snob- 
bery. Intellectual  snobbery,  is  like  aU  snob- 
bery— it  is  grounded  on  wrong  assumptions. 
It  is  beginning  to  destroy  the  great  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  our  country.  Many  vic- 
tims of  the  "college  everyone"  myth  are  suf- 
fering from  a  most  acute  financial  burden. 
Still  worse,  college  populations  are  explod- 
ing by  thousands  and  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  who  don't  belong  on  campus  and  are 
raising  hell  because  they  really  don't  belong 
there. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  a  great  stake 
in  the  fleld  of  education.  We  fall  to  under- 
stand that  the  problems  we  are  discussing 
here  today  are  those  of  every  advanced  na- 
tion in  the  world.  It  is  a  problem  in  Italy 
and  Japan,  West  Germany,  France  and 
Great  Britain.  In  the  advanced  nations,  peo- 
ple no  longer  are  living  in  a  mainly  agricul- 
tural society.  A  few  enormously  productive 
farms  can  produce  food  enough  to  sustain 
large  populations.  So  there  is  a  migration  of 
population  away  from  small  uneconomic 
farms  to  the  cities.  The  education  of  mass 
population  In  urban  public  school  systems 
is  a  gargantuan  task. 

In  France,  for  example,  every  problem 
being  discussed  by  American  vocational  and 
technical  education  teachers  is  being  dis- 
cussed with  utmost  urgency.  I  discussed  these 
problems  with  Yves  Jalgu,  a  government 
official  occupied  with  what  the  French  call 
"I'am^nagement  du  terrltolre,"  the  refur- 
bishment of  the  territory.  In  Brittany,  for 
example,  85  per  cent  of  the  farms  were 
owned  by  widows — small,  uneconomic 
farms  operated  by  the  survlvM's  of  two  world 
wars.  Naturally,  those  farms  couldn't  make 
money  enough  for  modern  needs.  NaturaUy, 
the  families  there  are  moving  to  urban 
commvmitles  to  try  to  make  a  living.  So 
Prance  has  to  try  to  find  out  what  to  do 
with  Brittany  and  is  seeking  to  make  it  into 
an  advanced  technological  ccHnmtinications 
center.  But  there  is  a  language  problem  with 
aspects  similar  to  that  In  our  own  racial 
problems.  In  Brittany,  many  older  people 
speak  only  Breton.  They  have  spoken  that 
language  in  the  area  for  a  thousand  years 
or  more.  There  are  French  and  Frenchwomen 
from  Brittany  who  can't  speak  French,  only 
Breton,  and  go  to  the  He  de  France  area — 
Paris  and  Its  environs — to  get  Jobs.  And 
BO  their  Is  a  language-employment  problem. 

We  have  It  too  In  our  country.  We  have 
hundred  of  thousands  of  people  in  urban 
and  Industrial  communities  who  don't  speak 
English,  they  speak  American  Negro.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  it  and  nothing  to 
criticize  about  it.  But  they  speak  It.  There- 
fore, when  their  children  enter  academic 
school  system  in  which  the  major  language 
is  English,  they  have  severe  difficulties.  The 
problem  arising  from  this  situation  Is  very 
similar  to  that  In  many  other  lands — ^in 
N(»them  Italy,  for  example,  where  Sicilians 
and  NeapoUtans  come  to  find  employment. 
In  Milan  newspaper  help -wanted  ads,  I  have 
read  "No  Sicilians  need  apply."  It  isn't  that 
northern  Italian  industrialists  are  so  preju- 
diced against  Sicilians,  it  really  Is  very 
difficult  to  employ  a  Sicilian  who  doesn't 
speak  North  Italian.  The  situation  Involves 
a  language  problem  and  other  problems 
of  social  adjustment. 

In  general,  we  Americans  don't  know  very 
much  about  modem,  progressive  vocational- 
technical  education  as  It  exists  today  In 
many  countries  of  Western  Europe.  We  dis- 
cuss the  subject  in  terms  of  a  Europe  before 
It  bad  electric  light.  Time  and  again,  I've 
asked  public  officials,  labor  leaders.  Indus- 
trial plant  managers  and  educators  In  our 
country  whether  they  are  familiar  with  what 


the  best  vocational-technical  education 
schools  abroad  are  doing.  "WeU,  what  are 
you  doing?"  they  say  to  me.  "Are  you  plead- 
ing for  vocational-technical  education  In 
order  to  have  a  European-type  class  struc- 
tured society  In  America?  Do  you  want 
schools  like  those  in  Europe  where  a  boy 
of  ten  is  forced  to  decide  his  future  and  If 
be  cant  pass  an  exam  the  imlverslty  doors 
are  shut  to  him?  D)  you  want  vocational- 
technical  schools  that  will  sentence  boys  and 
girls  forever  to  the  working  class?" 

When  I  ask  these  officials  and  managers 
'Vhether  they  ever  have  visited  the  marvelous 
CERIA  School  in  Brussels,  or  the  Fiat  Free 
School  in  Turin,  they  say,  "I  never  heard 
of  'em."  Their  knowledge  is  so  limited  about 
the  modem  schools  in  Europe  that  they 
might  as  well  be  discussing  Ohio  when  it  had 
only  gaslight  and  outhouses.  Yet  in  Europe 
today,  a  funny  thing  is  happening.  The  best 
vocational  and  technical  education  schools 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  the  srob  schools. 
At  CERIA  in  Brussels,  Professor  Doms  told 
me  last  spring,  "You  know  we  don't  know 
what  to  do  because  we  had  2,500  boys  and 
girlj  here.  We  Increased  it  to  3,000.  We  have 
6,000  on  the  waiting  Ust,  from  25  nations, 
and  some  of  the  richest  families  in  Europe 
are  trying  to  induce  us  through  offers  of  high 
tuition  fees  to  accept  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters as  pupils  at  CERIA.  You  see,  many  of 
the  wealthy  people  in  Europe  today  are  not 
men  and  women  of  hereditary  fortunes. 
They  are  people  who  earned  their  wealth 
and  came  up  the  hard  way.  They  study  their 
children  and  see  that  perhaps  Jean  or  Mart* 
is  not  interested  in  going  to  the  University 
of  Louvaln  or  to  the  Sorbonne.  But  Jean 
or  Marie  has  ideas  about  wanting  to  start 
a  hotel  somewhere,  or  an  Industry,  and  Is 
eager  to  learn  the  know-how.  These  wealthy 
parents  want  to  send  their  children  where 
they  can  get  such  training.  Of  course,  the 
vocational  and  technical-training  students 
receive  basic  academic  training  too.  And  If 
they  develop  a  keen  Interest  In  academic 
studies  they  can  pursue  them." 

I  have  met  hundreds  of  CERIA  students 
and  I  can  assure  you  they  are  literate.  They 
read,  write  and  spell  correctly,  which  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  a  lot  of  college  graduates 
in  the  United  States  today. 

Each  time  I  plead  in  my  newspaper  col- 
umns for  vocational-technical  education  In 
our  country,  someone  from  a  imlverslty  so- 
ciology or  political  science  department  writes 
to  the  editor,  "Mrs.  Widener  Is  an  anti-In- 
tellectual that  I  don't  lUe  Ph.  D.'s!  It  Is 
fantastic.  For  the  benefit  of  the  press  here 
today,  let  me  make  myself  so  clear  that  what 
I'm  saying  cannot  be  distorted:  I  am  for 
every  academically  gifted  boy  or  girl  going 
to  college  If  he  or  she  really  wants  to  learn 
and  can  learn.  I  am  for  a  progressive,  dy- 
namic vocational-technical  education  system 
suited  to  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century 
and  the  challenges  of  the  21st  century.  I  am 
for  a  vocational-technical  education  syMem 
that  will  provide  boys  and  girls  in  grade 
school  with  opportunitlee  to  develop  them- 
selves as  individuals,  according  to  their  own 
natural  gifts  and  desires.  I  believe  such  a 
system  should  have  equal  status  and  equal 
pay  to  those  of  the  academic  system.  I  am 
for  the  kind  of  vocational- technical  educa- 
tion systems  that  will  not  close  any  doom 
to  futtire  academic  learning  and  wlU  not 
draft  any  boy  or  girt  In  America  Into  the 
labor  market  against  bis  or  her  will. 

I  predict  that  if  we  don't  provide  the  right 
kind  of  vocational -technical  education  that 
will  give  85  per  cent  of  our  young  people  the 
opportunities  they  need,  and  also  keep  the 
doors  wide  open  for  them  to  go  as  high  edu- 
cationally as  they  want,  then  we're  going  to 
fail  in  public  education.  If  we  think  we  have 
severe  problems  now.  Just  wait  until  we  get 
a  few  more!  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  any  bunk  from  this  podium  U  X 
can  help  it.  So  let's  get  down  to  cases: 
In  San  Francisco,  a  few  years  ago  when 
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the  Job  Corps  was  started,  I  was  stuck  In 
the  airport  between  plane  trips  for  five 
hours.  The  ladles  In  Traveler's  Aid  were 
enormously  busy  so  I  offered  to  help  them, 
thinking  their  work  was  due  to  the  Vietnam 
War.  "We'd  be  delighted  If  you'd  help  that 
boy  over  there,"  they  said.  "But  he  looks 
too  young  to  be  going  to  Vietnam,"  I  re- 
marked. "We're  not  busy  with  war  work," 
they  explained.  "We're  helping  the  Job  Corps 
enrollees."  So  there  was  a  big  fat  boy  who 
said  he  was  14.  (He  must  have  told  the  gov- 
ernment he  was  16.)  He  was  crjrlng  his  eyes 
out.  He  was  from  Grand  Rapids  and  had  been 
flown  by  Jet  plane  to  San  Francisco  to  study 
electronics  at  a  Job  Corps  center.  "I  don't 
want  to  be  here,"  he  cried.  "I  love  farming 
and  I  love  pigs.  Ever  since  I  had  a  baby  pig, 
I  wanted  to  be  a  hog  farmer."  I  said  "Good 
for  you.  You're  lucky.  You  know  what  you 
want  to  be."  But  he  wasn't  lucky,  because 
evidently  someone  in  government  thought 
there  was  something  wrong  about  his  want- 
ing to  be  a  hog  farmer,  and  here  he  was  at 
the  airport  In  San  Francisco,  having  been 
flown  from  Grand  Rapids  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, crying  his  eyes  out. 

I  wrote  a  newspaper  column  about  It  and 
right  away  I  heard  from  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  invited 
me  to  tour  some  Job  Corps  centers.  I  went  to 
Camp  Kilmer  In  New  Jersey  on  a  hot  August 
day.  In  the  broiling  sun,  I  sat  on  the  grass 
for  hours  talking  with  19  boys  of  whom  15 
were  black.  Seventeen  had  criminal  records. 
Their  ages  were  19  to  21.  They  were  unhappy 
boys;  boys  from  the  Junk  heap  piled  up  In 
the  academic  public  education  system.  All 
were  high  school  drop-outs.  I  found  out  why. 
It  went  like  this:  "Ma'am.  I  Just  couldn't 
stand  all  that  book  learnln'.  I  didn't  see  the 
sense  In  It.  I  had  to  get  me  some  pocket 
money.  I  wanted  to  work  to  help  out  with 
my  family.  Ma'am.  I  don't  mind  studyln'  for 
two  or  three  hours  a  day,  but  then  I  wanted 
to  go  out  and  learn  me  a  trade  or  get  a  Job 
and  I  didn't  know  how  to  work.  They  told 
me  It  was  against  the  law  and  I  was  a  prob- 
lem." One  boy  said  to  me,  "It  wasn't  my 
prostitute  mother  or  drunk  father  that  done 
me  out.  I  got  done  out  In  school." 

SltUng  with  those  boys  on  the  grass  In  the 
sxm  and  listening  to  their  problems,  I  thought 
maybe  I  was  the  first  person  they'd  met  who 
didn't  want  to  do  something  to  them  but 
was  wlUlng  to  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say. 
At  other  Job  Corps  centers,  I  learned  other 
facts.  For  Instance,  if  you  take  a  pre-adoles- 
cent  girl  of  11  or  12  who  wants  to  know  what 
she  looks  like  with  lipstick,  and  If  she  doesn't 
know  how  to  earn  any  pocket  money  and  is 
forbidden  to  earn  any  and  can't  get  any  from 
her  family,  she  Is  going  to  steal  a  lipstick 
at  a  ten  cent  store.  That  starts  her  on  the 
road  to  delinquency.  If  she  Is  caught.  Do  you 
think  that  hasn't  happened?  It  happened  to 
my  maid's  granddaughter. 

I  am  not  against  the  Job  Corps.  It  was  a 
crisis  program  that  came  along  much  too  late. 
It  cost  the  Federal  Oovemment  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  maintain.  How  long 
are  we  going  to  continue  a  public  school 
system  that  produces  an  army  of  drop-outs 
who  will  grow  Into  candidates  for  a  Job 
Corps?  It  tries  to  do  for  young  men  and 
women  of  19,  20,  and  21,  what  should  have 
been  done  for  them  when  they  were  10,  11, 
and  12.  We  have  a  misfit  public  school  system 
In  our  nation.  As  Governor  Rhodes  said  this 
morning,  we  have  a  "decadent  education  sys- 
tem." It  Is  imsulted  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  our  times  and  futiue  times. 
If  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  "sick  society," 
then  I  am  all  for  children  not  getting  the 
disease  I  The  only  way  they  are  going  to  re- 
main Immune  Is  for  them  to  have  the  right 
kind  of  opportunities  when  they  are  yo\ing, 
extremely  young.  I  believe  that  vocational- 
technical  education  should  begin  In  grade 
school.  The  Job  Corps,  well-lntentloned  as  It 
was.  Is  only  a  palliative,  trying  to  Job-train 
boys  and  glria  who  should  have  been  Job- 


trained    years    earlier    before    they    became 
drop-outs  and  delinquents. 

In  reply  to  my  newspaper  columns  about 
our.  national  need  for  vocational-technical 
education,  I  have  received  heartrending  let- 
ters from  parents  of  every  race,  color  and 
creed,  victims  of  Intellectual  snobbery  and 
financial  servitude  thrust  on  them  by  the 
Intellectual  snobs.  The  "college  everyone" 
slogan  has  forced  them  to  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses  and  send  Johnny  and  Mary 
to  college  whether  or  not  Johnny  and  Mary 
wish  to  go  or  are  capable  of  spending  all 
their  time  profitably  In  the  pursuit  of  aca- 
demic "higher  learning."  Parent  after  par- 
ent has  written  to  me,  "I  know  my  boy 
likes  to  work  with  his  hands,  but  the  teacher 
says  If  he  doesn't  go  on  to  college  he  has 
no  future."  Or,  "My  daughter  can't  pass 
math;  she  wants  to  be  a  beautician.  But  her 
guidance  counselor  says  if  she  doesn't  go 
to  college  she  c^n  only  do  menial  work." 

/  believe  the  word  "menial"  aa  applied 
to  honest  work  ought  to  be  struck  out  of 
the  dictionary  and  people's  vocabulary. 

Invited  to  Ohio  In  1967,  I  went  to  the 
Mahoning  Valley  School  for  problem  boys. 
There  were  350  boys,  325  with  criminal  rec- 
ords. I  guess  the  percentage  was  about  60% 
black,  407o  white.  In  the  cafeteria  and  li- 
brary with  the  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion students,  I  heard  exactly  what  I'd  heard 
at  the  Job  Corps.  "Ma'am,  we  got  done  out  In 
school.  I  knowed  I  wasn't  as  smart  as  some 
of  the  others.  I  Jes'  couldn't  get  the  hang  of 
It.  The  first  time  I  made  two  and  two  come 
out  five,  the  teacher  marked  it  right.  I 
knowed  It  wasn't  right.  She  passed  me  along 
anyway.  I  knowed  It  was  a  lie.  I  hated  her 
and  I  hated  the  school."  Or,  "Ma'am,  school 
to  me  was  the  place  to  get  out  of  my  dally 
life,  my  home  life.  When  the  school  let  me 
down,  that's  when  I  got  done  out."  I  heard 
that  over  and  over  again.  If  you  citizens  of 
Ohio  let  that  wonderful  Mahoning  Valley 
school  go  down  the  drain,  you're  out  of  your 
mind!  One  of  the  boys,  with  a  criminal  rec- 
ord, talked  his  heart  out  to  me.  Afterwards, 
he  wrote  to  me  and  nov/  we  correspond  regu- 
larly. That  was  two  years  ago.  There  hasn't 
been  a  holiday  since — Valentine's  Day,  Easter, 
Fourth  of  July,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving, 
that  I  haven't  heard  from  him.  He  has  made 
It  all  the  way  from  a  reformatory  to  the  Air 
Force. 

From  Mahoning  Valley,  I  went  to  the 
Thomas  Edison  School  In  the  Hough  area  of 
Cleveland.  That  Is  the  big  problem  area  where 
they  had  the  riots.  Every  window  pane 
within  blocks  of  the  school — which  used  to 
be  for  "bad  boys"  and  was  converted  Into  a 
vocational-technical  school  several  years  be- 
fore the  riot — was  smashed.  Every  blade  of 
grass  was  trampled  on.  But  not  a  window 
pane  at  the  Thomas  Edison  School  was 
broken  or  a  blade  of  grass  trampled.  Why? 
The  teachers  and  pupils  there  explained  It 
to  me.  "It's  our  school,  our  hope,"  they  said. 
"It  was  a  holy  area  during  the  riots.  God 
ran  that  place.  The  people  In  Hough  know 
It  is  our  ray  of  hope." 

At  Mahoning  Valley  School,  I  asked  the 
boys  if  I  could  visit  the  toilets.  They  were 
stunned.  A  woman  comes  to  this  boys'  school 
and  wants  to  go  Into  the  toilets.  Why?  Here's 
why:  Because  the  condition  of  the  toilets 
tells  volumes  about  a  school.  In  some  of  the 
best  private  schools  In  New  York  City,  the 
walls  are  scribbled  with  obscenities  and  vile 
messages.  In  the  toilets  at  Mahoning  Valley 
School,  I  discovered,  the  walls  were  abso- 
lutely spotless.  Moreover,  It  Is  one  of  the  few 
schools  I  have  seen  where  there  Isn't  a 
scratch  on  the  desks.  I  asked  the  boys  why 
they  don't  deface  the  school  and  smash  win- 
dows there.  "It's  ours,"  they  said.  "It's  our 
place  where  we  can  learn  what  we  need  to 
learn  and  want  to.  It's  the  place  that  we  can 
learn  how  to  earn  a  living,  where  there's 
hope,  a  place  of  real  use  to  us.  We  want  to 
keep  it  the  way  It  Is  so  that  other  guys  can 
use  it  after  we  leave." 


After  Chesly  Manly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
read  my  columns  about  Mahoning  Valley  and 
the  Thomas  Edison  School,  he  teased  me 
about  having  written  a  sob  story.  I  told  him 
to  go  there  and  see  for  himself. 

"You're  one  heck  of  a  good  reporter,"  i 
said.  "You'll  see."  He  did  go  and  then  phoned 
me.  "I  went  to  the  Thomas  Edison  School " 
he  said,  his  voice  choked  with  emotion,  ''i 
talked  to  the  students  and  teachers  there 
That's  the  greatest  place.  Why  can't  we  have 
schools  like  that  all  over  the  country?" 

Last  summer,  the  State  of  Florida  held 
Its  first  statewide  convention  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  teachers.  That  con- 
ference.  In  Just  about  the  southern-most 
stat^  of  the  Union,  was  a  model  for  America 
In  good  race  relations.  There  was  complete 
interracial  communication  and  cooperation. 
Nobody  gave  a  damn  about  "Integration.'' 
It  was  the  most  beautiful  experience  I've  had 
m  many  years.  I  asked  a  Negro  teacher  who 
has  been  In  the  Florida  State  education  sys- 
tem for  25  years  why  conditions  were  so  ideal 
at  the  conference.  "We're  working  together 
towards  a  good  goal  for  a  common,  construc- 
tive purpose,"  she  replied. 

I  dedicate  myself  to  that  purpose  and  1 
believe  every  single  one  of  you  should  dedi- 
cate himself  and  herself  to  It.  Go  out  and 
preach  the  gospel  of  vocational-technical 
education.  Follow  your  llfework;  carry  out 
your  programs;  let  the  opponents  do  as  they 
wish.  You  stick  to  your  guns  and  make  a  sick 
public  education  get  well.  When  it  is  well, 
American  society  will  have  solved  Its  biggest 
problem. 

Children's  Educational  Rights 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 
In  1776.  a  small  group  of  far-sighted  men, 
who  had  been  thinking  long  and  hard  about 
the  art  of  politics,  gave  the  American  people 
a  Constitution  ensuring  their  political,  eco- 
nomic and  religious  liberty.  In  1862,  a  small 
group  of  men,  who  had  been  thinking  long 
and  hard  about  the  art  of  education,  gave 
the  American  people  a  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Act  ensuring  their  educational  liberty.  The 
Act  entitled  each  State  In  the  Union  to  select 
30,000  acres  of  public  land  per  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  use  In  conttructlng  vo- 
cational-technical colleges. 

On  July  2,  1862  when  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  the  Land-Grant  Act  estab- 
lishing the  land-grant  colleges,  or  "cow  col- 
leges" as  academic  opponents  snobbishly 
called  them,  he  freed  more  slaves  than  he 
did  on  January  1,  1863,  when  he  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  slaves  freed 
by  Lincoln  In  1862  were  all  the  yoimg  people 
In  America,  regardless  of  race,  sex,  color  and 
creed.  From  then  on  they  were  able  to  strive 
for  a  high  degree  of  education  In  science, 
mechanics,  agriculture.  Industry  and  busi- 
ness. Previously,  the  earning  of  a  college  de- 
gree was  almost  entirely  restricted  to  two 
per  cent  of  male  Americans  pursuing  mainly 
classical  studies  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
for  the  professions  of  the  ministry,  law  and 
medicine. 

What  the  great  education  revolutionists  of 
mid- 19th  century  America  really  did  was  to 
create  In  oiu-  nation  a  college  system  of  vo- 
cational and  technical  education.  Just  as  our 
18th  century  political  revolution  had  its 
Founding  Fathers,  whose  names  today  are 
known  to  all,  so  did  our  19th  century  edu- 
cational revolution  have  Its  Foimdlng  Fath- 
ers. But  though  their  wisdom,  courage  and 
vision  were  In  many  ways  as  great,  their 
names — with  the  excepton  of  Lincoln's — are 
not  generally  familiar  to  xis  today. 

They  should  be.  The  social  Uls  they  cor- 
rectly diagnosed  In  19th  century  society  as 
being  due  to  an  out-of-jditer  college  educa- 
tion system  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  so- 
cial Ills  requiring  correction  In  1969  due  to  an 
out-of-kllter  elementary  and  seconday  edu- 
cation system. 

Unless  our  century  produces  now  a  new 
group   of   revolutionary   Founding   Fathers 
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in  education,  to  do  for  young  Americana 
what  our  18th  and  19th  century  great  revolu- 
tionists did,  our  nation  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  Its  marvelous  advancement  which 
affords  most  citizens  In  the  United  States  the 
hiKhest  standard  of  living  In  the  world. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  a  few 
ereat  men— Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner,  Justin 
3  Morrill  Hoarce  Greeley  Ezra  Cornell  and 
their  alUee — ^became  aware  that  though  93 
per  cent  of  Americans  Uved  on  farms  higher 
education  in  our  nation  was  geared  to  about 
two  per  cent  of  American  youth  whose  fami- 
lies tor  the  most  part  lived  in  cities  and  be- 
longed to  a  wealthy  minority. 

Among  these  19th  century  education  revo- 
lutionists Turner  was  the  Ideological  leader. 
A  native  of  Massachusetts  graduate  of  Yale 
and  professor  of  belles  lettres,  L;.tln  and 
Greek  at  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  Turner  conceived  In  the  early 
1850's  the  "Turner  Plan"  for  a  system  of 
practical  higher  education.  He  delivered  a 
speech  calling  for  the  democratization  of 
higher  education  and  for  "industrial  univer- 
sities." Persistent,  patient  and  persevering, 
Turner  spoke  his  piece,  always  the  same 
piece,  whenever  he  could  and  wherever  he 
could  for  ten  years.  It  Influenced  progressive 
thinkers  throughout  the  nation,  and  It  In- 
fluenced Jtifltln  8.  Morrill,  son  of  a  black- 
smith m  Vermont,  who  became  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  later 
a  U.S.  Senator.  Justin  Morrill  was  the  main 
Congressional  author  of  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges Act. 

In  1869,  President  Buchanan  vetoed  the 
Morrill  Act.  But  neither  Morrill  nor  Profes- 
sor Turner  abandoned  their  common  cause. 

In  1931,  Professor  Eugene  Davenport,  Dean 
Emeritus,  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  recalled,  "Professor  Turner  told 
me  personally  In  his  study  a  few  years  before 
his  death  that  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  dis- 
cussing the  Buchanan  veto  when  Lincoln 
Jokingly  remarked,  "Tumer,  get  me  elected 
President,  then  put  yoiir  blU  through  Con- 
gress again  and  I'll  sign  It.'  " 

ISSa    BILL   OF   RIGHTS 

What  were  Turner's  ideas,  the  ones  that 
led  Lincoln  to  emancipate  all  American 
youth  from  educational  slavery?  Here  they 
are  as  adopted  in  an  educational  Bill  of 
Rights  by  the  Turner-inspired  State  of  Illi- 
nois Farmers  Convention  of  1862 : 

"(1)  As  representatives  of  the  Industrial 
classes.  Including  all  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
artisans,  mechanics,  and  merchants,  we  de- 
sire the  same  privileges  and  advantages  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  In  each  of  our 
several  pursuits  and  callings,  as  our  profes- 
sional brethren  enjoy  In  theirs. 

"(2)  The  Institutions  originally  and  pri- 
marily designated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
professional  classes  as  such  cannot.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  meet  ours,  any  more  than 
the  Institutions  we  desire  to  establish  for 
ourselves,  meet  theirs. 

"(3)  Immediate  measures  should  be  taken 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  In  the 
State  of  Illinois,  expressly  to  meet  these  felt 
wants  of  each  and  all  of  the  Industrial  classes 
of  our  state." 

The  Convention  favored  the  Tiuner  Plan 
for  "a  university  for  the  Industrial  classes  In 
each  of  the  States  to  apply  existing  knowl- 
edge directly  and  efficiently  to  aU  practical 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  boimdaries  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge In  all  possible  practical  directions." 

President  Lincoln's  signing  of  the  Morrill 
Act  gave  the  impetus  to  men  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  arising  from  the  agri- 
cultural, scientific  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  our  nation,  and  to  its  geographical 
exploration.  The  Morrill  Act  created  a  social 
bond  among  Americans,  bringing  them  to- 
gether while  permitting  them  to  develop 
their  IndlTlduaUty. 

"Conditions  In  America  during  the  early 
part  of  the  [19thl  century  .  .  .  were  largely 
those  of  a  trontier  country,"  wrote  W.  3. 


Kerr,  President  of  Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College,  m  1931.  "The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  uneducated  and  provincial.  Despite 
their  many  admirable  qualities,  the  majority 
.  .  .  knew  little  about  science  or  the  applica- 
tions of  it.  .  .  .  Higher  education  was  strictly 
traditional  and  classical.  It  had  no  relation  to 
the  resources  of  the  country  or  to  the  occu- 
pations and  objectives  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  Yet  It  was  securely  entrenched  in 
both  public  and  private  support,  all  classes 
contributing  to  its  maintenance." 

HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 

Today.  In  1969,  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion exists  In  relation  to  our  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Geared  to  pursuit  of  an 
academic  or  professional  education  in  col- 
lege, oiu-  elementary  and  secondary  schools  do 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple or  the  resources  of  our   nation. 

In  1863,  when  the  Morrill  Act  was  passed. 
93  per  cent  of  Americans  lived  on  farms  and 
seven  per  cent  In  the  cities.  Higher  education 
was  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  urban  mi- 
nority. Now,  a  century  later,  seven  per  cent 
of  Americans  live  on  farms  and  93  per  cent 
are  In  urban  communities.  Lower  education 
(that  Is,  elementary  and  secondary  schools) 
Is  geared  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  mi- 
nority, the  third  (approximately)  who  enter 
college,  of  whom  only  half  are  eventually 
graduated  from  a  four-year  course.  Nation- 
wide, only  12  per  cent  of  our  youth  In  pub- 
lic schools  are  receiving  any  kind  of  voca- 
tional/technical education.  Yet  the  felt 
wants  of  the  mass  urban  populations,  and 
their  needs,  require  education  affording  them 
gainful  employment  according  to  their  apti- 
tudes as  mechanics,  merchants,  distributors, 
service  and  technical  personnel,  and  other 
practical  occupations. 

In  1967,  60  per  cent  of  all  new  employment 
opportunities  were  In  the  service  areas.  In 
1967,  Congress  appropriated  several  billion 
dollars  in  aid  to  education,  but  only  >262 
mUlion  imder  the  Vocational-Technical  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  and  other  vocational  edu- 
cation acts. 

Yet  the  1966  Digest  of  Education  Statis- 
tics, Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  reported:  W 
percent  of  our  children  are  attending  school; 
and  In  the  14  to  17  age  group  (the  usual 
high  school  age) ,  93  per  cent  are  enrolled  in 
educational  Institutions.  Approximately  70 
per  cent  of  the  young  people  graduate  from 
high  school  today,  and  more  than  one-third 
of  the  yotmg  adults  [graduating]  may  be 
expected  to  entw  college. 

These  statistics  show  that  as  of  1966 
almost  a  third  of  our  high  school  students 
were  drop-outs.  The  latest  figure  from  the 
Office  of  Education  shows  that  despite  all  ef- 
forts to  keep  students  In  school.  36  per  cent 
are  high  school  drop-outs.  Furthermore,  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  do  not  go  on  to  col- 
lege, yet  their  education  Is  directed  at  col- 
lege entrance. 

Worse,  of  the  third  who  do  go  to  a  four- 
year  college,  only  half  remain  there  and  earn 
a  degree.  The  other  half  drop  out,  mainly 
in  the  first  and  second  years.  And  so  the 
following  comparison  can  be  made. 

In  1861,  American  higher  education  was 
geared  to  the  real  needs  of  only  two  per  cent 
of  youth;  in  1969,  American  elementary  and 
secondary  education  Is  geared  to  the  needs 
of  about  15  per  cent  of  American  youth. 

F0LFILLMXNT  MAKES  FOR  CLAIM 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  by  far  the 
biggest  number  of  college  dropouts  Is  In  the 
liberal  arts  and  social  scjences,  not  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  Also,  the  acute  social  un- 
rest in  colleges  occurs  mainly  among  stu- 
dents in  the  arts  and  social  sciences,  not  In 
the  professions. 

In  cities,  almost  all  social  unrest  has  been 
among  students  in  academic  high  schools 
and  colleges.  The  vocational  and  technical 
schools  have  been  virtually  free  of  It. 

On  October  18,  1M8,  the  London  Sundan 


Times  reported  In  an  article  entitled  "The 
Detonators"  that  all  recent  student  rebellions 
In  England  had  occurred  In  the  academic  col- 
leges; none  in  the  technical  and  vocational 
institutions.  Everywhere,  students  are  cry- 
ing out  for  "relevance"  In  education. 

Is  the  calm  In  vocational  and  technical 
schools  due  to  students'  Inferior  Intelligence, 
or  Is  It  due  to  their  receiving  the  kind  of 
education  that  fulfills  their  individual  needs, 
enables  them  to  display  their  Individual  ap- 
titudes, and  furnishes  them  with  definite, 
practical  goal? 

FULFILLMENT    MAKES   FOR    ACHIEVEMENT 

Many  theories  are  being  advanced  about 
the  relative  IntelUgence  of  children,  and 
about  the  Influneoe  of  environment  and 
heredity  on  their  intelligence.  These  theories 
are  mainly  guesswork;  moet  of  the  same  no- 
tions were  advanced  during  the  1880's  in 
the  fight  against  the  Land-Grant  CoUeges 
Act.  Then,  It  was  thought  that  only  upper 
class  "gentlemen"  were  mentally  and  moral- 
ly fit  for  a  higher  education.  It  also  was 
thought  that  only  the  "higher  subjects"  of 
classical  studies  were  fit  for  scholarly  de- 
grees. Agricuture,  mechanics,  science  and 
indtistry  were  considered  to  be  lower  sub- 
jects of  study  fit  only  for  lesser  intellects. 

Few  Americans  today  are  aware  that  the 
great  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
for  example.  Is  a  land-grant  college. 

In  1931,  when  eminent  American  scholars 
assembled  at  the  45th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  Land-Orant  CoUegee 
and  Universities  In  Chicago,  Dr.  W.  J.  Kerr 
said: 

"Progress  today  Is  based  on  science.  .  .  . 
The  science  first  taught  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  was  of  the  most  objective  and  prac- 
tical kind.  These  early  beginnings  led  to  larg- 
er and  more  Intensified  applications  of 
science,  producing  cumulative  results,  which 
in  turn  gave  fresh  momentum  to  the  move- 
ment." 

The  "practical  science"  In  agriculture,  pur- 
sued first  at  our  land-grant  ct^leges,  is  what 
led  to  the  abundance  of  our  present  day  agri- 
culture, which  enables  us  to  avoid  famine 
and  feed  half  the  world.  Moreover,  it  was 
academic  freedom  at  land-grant  colleges  that 
enabled  Individual  sclentUts  to  make  great 
discoveries  and  put  them  to  good  use  under 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

And  so  we  see  that  our  nation  was  blessed 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  gifted 
young  people  who  pursued  higher  education 
at  "poor  boy"  or  "cow"  colleges.  They  en- 
riched not  only  America  but  the  entire  world. 

REASON    FOR    DROPOUTS 

When  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  celebrated  his 
93rd  birthday  In  1927,  he  said,  "When  I  grad- 
uated from  college,  it  was  either  the  law,  the 
ministry  or  medicine  for  the  graduate.  To- 
day there  are  3,000  occupations  upon  to  the 
college  graduate." 

Now  In  1969  there  are  many  more  than 
3,000  occupations  open  to  trained  young  peo- 
ple at  the  age  of  18.  But  88  per  cent  of  them 
are  untrained  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  any  occupation  except  pursuit  of 
an  academic  education  which  two-thirds  do 
not  pursue  because  they  do  not  wish  to, 
or  cannot  afford  to.  or  are  not  mentally  able 
to. 

Obviously,  otu-  elementary  and  secondary 
public  education  system  Is  out-of -kilter  with 
most  young  people's  callings,  needs  and  de- 
sires. Obviously,  that  is  why  at  least  25  per 
cent  drop  out  of  high  school.  That  Is  a  very 
high  rate,  one  that  our  nation  cannot  af- 
ford. After  all.  If  any  business  In  America  lost 
26  per  cent  of  Its  customers  It  would  go 
broke. 

Nevertheless,  today,  as  we  move  into  the 
1970'8,  all  classes  of  our  citizenry,  as  in 
the  1860's,  are  contributing  to  an  education 
system  "securely  entrenched  in  both  public 
and  private  support  that  has  no  relation  to 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  great  mass  of  the  people." 
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Our  misfit  public  school  system  was  snob- 
bish and  undemocratic  enough  In  the  early 
1950's  to  guarantee  a  future  social  upheaval 
In  our  nation;  but  In  1957  It  was  made  In- 
finitely worse  when  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  Sputnik  Into  space.  Hysterical  over 
what  was  supposed  to  be  Soviet  superiority 
In  science  and  education,  many  of  our  na- 
tional leaders  embarked  on  what  might  be 
called  the  Sputnlklzatlon  of  American  pub- 
lic education.  Immediately,  there  arose  the 
demand  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  go  to 
college  In  order  that  our  nation  could  meet 
a  need  for  nuclear  physicists  and  other  ad- 
vanced scientists. 

MEANWHILE,    ON    EARTH 

This  Sputnlklzatlon  took  place  at  a  time 
when  masses  of  our  agricultural  workers  left 
newly  automated  farms  In  the  South,  and 
flocked  North  to  the  cities  to  find  employ- 
ment. A  large  percentage  of  these  farm  work- 
ers were  Negroes  who  spoke  a  dialect,  had 
little  basic  education,  and  suffered  from  all 
the  handicaps  of  mew  emigres  plus  the  prob- 
lems of  ethnic  differences  and  political  dis- 
advantages. At  the  same  time,  in  many  urban 
communities,  there  was  an  Influx  of  Spanish- 
speaking  emigres  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
Mexico.  What  the  new  minority  groups  in 
cities  most  needed  was  Job-training  to  be- 
come economically  self-sustaining.  What 
they  received  In  public  school  was  imprac- 
tical, college-oriented  academic  training. 
And  the  law  forced  them  to  remain  Impris- 
oned in  the  academic  schools  until  the  age  of 
16  In  37  states,  17  and  18  in  the  others. 

As  captives,  the  children  of  the  new 
emigres  became  saddest  victims  of  a  misfit 
school  system.  The  dropout  rate  soared;  so 
did  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  rates. 

Simultaneously,  there  occurred  a  wave  of 
intellectual  and  emotional  sentimentality 
that  affirmed  civil  rights  by  pretending  all 
children  are  alike  except  for  differences  In 
environment.  Though  no  two  blades  of  grass 
or  petals  on  a  rose  are  alike,  it  was  preached 
and  propagandized  that  all  children  could  be 
taught  In  school,  wllly-nllly,  to  pass  college 
entrance  exams  and  go  on  to  a  higher  aca- 
demic education. 

Because  elementary  and  secondary  public 
education  In  our  big  cities  is  largely  Irrele- 
vant to  the  needs  of  at  least  85  per  cent  of 
urban  youth,  there  has  arisen  a  social  situa- 
tion that  threatens  to  bring  the  nation 
down.  Our  cities  are  rife  with  violence  most- 
ly brought  on  by  the  frustrations  of  rootless, 
goal-less,  untrained  young  people  easily  mis- 
led by  agitators. 

The  social,  economic  and  Intellectual  pres- 
sures being  exerted  on  masses  of  young  people 
In  overcrowded  urban  schools  to  acquire  a 
college  education  are  cruel  and  undemo- 
cratic In  the  extreme.  Literally,  they  cannot 
take  It.  Dr.  T.  Campbell  Goodwin,  pediatri- 
cian and  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Chil- 
dren's Services  in  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene,  says  that  today 
state  mental  Institutions  are  crowded  with 
children  falsely  labeled  as  "retarded"  or 
"problem  cases." 

On  August  9,  1967,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  said  in  an  editorial : 

"What's  wrong  with  a  good  vocational  edu- 
cation and  a  technical  high  school  diploma? 
Why  should  It  be  considered,  as  It  so  often 
is,  inferior  to  a  college  preparatory  course? 

"A  survey  made  by  an  Ohio  educator  in 
his  state  found  76  per  cent  of  parents  and 
students  desiring  vocational  education  in  the 
schools. 

"Throughout  the  United  States,  and  In 
some  other  Industrialized  countries,  voca- 
tional education  has  long  been  a  stepchild. 
Only  the  academic  curriculum  has  bad  pres- 
tige. The  boy  (or  girl)  who  turns  away  fmn 
oollege  to  train  for  a  job  too  often  loses 
status  in  the  eyes  of  his  teachers  and  com- 


panions. The  high  school  which  boasts  of 
the  high  proportion  of  Its  graduates  going  to 
college  Is  disappointed  in  him. 

"The  time  has  come  to  wipe  out  these 
snobberies.  One  way  to  do  this  Is  to  provide 
much  better  vocational  education  than  is 
now  offered." 

Yet,  on  December  5,  1967,  the  New  York 
Post  reported,  "The  Board  of  Education  to- 
day Imposed  the  death  sentence  on  most  of 
the  city's  [New  York  City's)  vocational 
schools.  The  action,  part  of  a  change-over 
to  four-year  comprehensive  (academic  plus 
vocational)  high  schools,  ends  two  years  of 
bitter  debate  within  the  school  system.  .  .  . 
[Schools  Superintendent)  Donovan  last 
spring  urged  the  board  to  drop  plans  for  a 
single  system  of  comprehensive  schools  on 
grounds  that  they  posed  'major  difficulties'  in 
terms  of  facilities,  programs,  equipment  and 
personnel.  The  board,  overruling  Donovan's 
arguments  and  earlier  threats  of  rebellion 
from  principals'  associations,  said  today  that 
Its  24  'multi-trade'  vocational  schools,  hous- 
ing 33,000  students,  would  be  phased  out  or 
converted  .  .  .  within  the  next  eight  years." 

EOnCATION   FOR   THE    FTTrUKX 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  that,  "The  era  of  upgraded  voca- 
tional education  for  all  who  want  it  Is  over- 
due." That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Frontiers 
of  Science  Conference  in  Oklahoma  City, 
January  1969,  at  which  Inventors  and  manu- 
facturers of  our  space  and  oceanography 
technology,  of  the  "picture-phone"  and  other 
great  new  scientific  endeavors  stressed  the 
national  need  for  trained  technicians,  me- 
chanics and  service  personnel. 

In  July  1967,  Lloyd's  Bank  Review  car- 
ried an  article  by  Gerard  Colley,  Senior  Econ- 
omist at  the  Battele  Memorial  Institute, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  who  pointed  out, 
"Tourism  is  today  one  of  the  fastest -growing 
sectors  in  the  world  economy." 

Does  anyone  deny  that  with  the  advent  of 
mass  national  and  international  air  travel 
there  is  necessary  a  huge  number  of  trained 
technical,  mechanical  and  service  personnel 
to  fill  Jobs  In  airports,  hotels,  eating  places, 
museiuns,  parks,  cultural  and  entertainment 
centers,  banks,  shops  and  markets?  Does  any- 
one doubt  that  service  and  technical  person- 
nel will  be  needed  not  only  to  foster  tourism 
in  the  developed  and  developing  nations,  but 
also  to  build  and  man  21st  century  space  and 
outer  planetary  stations  and  underseas  col- 
onies on  the  ocean  floor? 

THE   REAL   LAO 

Faster  than  automation  eliminates  some 
Jobs,  the  development  of  science  and  tech- 
nology creates  new  ones.  The  employment 
"lag"  is  in  trained  people,  not  available  jobs. 

As  all  this  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, there  is  a  change  even  in  the  New  York 
City  educational  attitude.  On  May  29,  1969, 
the  New  York  Times  headlined  "Dispute  Over 
Vocational  Schools  Here  Revived,"  pointed 
out  that  city  vocational  schools  "have  been 
largely  free  of  the  student  unrest  that  has 
troubled  many  academic  schodls,"  and  went 
on  to  say  that  many  youths  in  the  vocational 
schools  "are  quick  to  express  their  satlsfac- 
Uon." 

This  student  satisfaction  in  all  vocational 
and  technical  schools  is  being  expressed  in 
most  graduates'  sincere  desire  to  go  on  to 
higher  education  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
work.  It  is  very  difficult  to  stifle  the  eagerness 
to  learn  of  a  young  person  studying  a  sub- 
ject of  genuine  Interest  well  suited  to  his  or 
her  individual  abilities.  Very  often,  along 
with  students'  progress  In  manual  or  artistic 
skills  there  Is  bom  a  keen  desire  for  more 
academic  achievement. 

Since  99  per  cent  of  young  Americans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  are  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  it  is  there 
that  they  should  be  able  to  find  opportunities 
rescuing  them  from  the  variables  and  early 
vicissitudes  of  home  environment.  Children 


are  not  of  one  mold  and  they  must  not  be 
oast  into  a  school  system  of  one  mold. 

The  Foxindlng  Fathers  who  drafted  our 
Educational  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  nild-l9tb 
century  and  created  the  land-grant  colleges 
were  aware  of  this  truth  when  they  revolu- 
tionized higher  education  in  America.  Now  in 
1969,  we  must  have  Pounding  Fathers  with 
courage  and  foresight  enough  to  revolution- 
ize the  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
adapting  it  to  the  children's  real  needs  and 
freeing  it  frwn  the  fetters  ot  academic  intel- 
lectual snobbery  and  the  dictates  of  an  aca- 
demic hierarchy  and  bureaucracy. 

WE  NEED   NEW   "IMMORTAL  ACT" 

In  1962,  Allan  Nevlns,  historian  for  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  wrote  a 
paper  on  "The  Origins  of  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities,  a  Brief  Ac- 
count of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  Its  Re- 
sults." Nevlns  began  thus: 

"It  was  an  Immortal  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  higher  education  in  America  and  the 
world  when,  on  JiUy  2,  1862,  Abranam  Lin- 
coln lifted  his  pen  and  signed  the  College 
Land-Grant  Act,  of  which  Justin  S.  Morrill  of 
Vermont  was  the  principal  author." 

In  1862,  when  Morrill  was  asked  why  he 
had  led  the  fight  for  the  Act  that  bears  his 
name,  he  replied,  "Being  myself  the  son  of  a 
hardfisted  blacksmith  .  .  .  who  felt  his  own 
deprivation  of  schools  (never  having  spent 
but  six  weeks  Inside  of  a  schoolhouse),  I 
couid  not  overlook  mechanics  in  any  measure 
Int'mded  to  aid  the  Industrial  classes  in  the 
procurement  of  an  education  that  might 
exalt  their  usefulness." 

Now  in  our  century,  which  Is  so  full  of  good 
hope  even  while  it  manifests  so  many  human 
dlsapitointments  and  fears,  can  we  deny  a 
majority  ot  oxu  youth  the  opportunity  to 
procure  an  education  exalting  their  useful- 
ness to  themselves  and  to  the  society  in 
which  they  live? 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  the  verb  "to 
exalt"  as  "to  raise  high;  elevate,  raise  in  rank, 
power,  or  character;  to  elevate  by  praise  or 
in  estimation." 

In  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  exalted  Ameri- 
can higher  education  by  making  It  wider  and 
better  suited  to  the  individual  talents  and 
needs  of  the  people.  Let  us  hope  that  by  1972, 
another  American  President  will  have  lifted 
his  pen  to  exalt  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  by  making  it  wider,  by 
granting  to  vocational/technical  schools  both 
status  and  funds  equal  to  those  of  academic 
schools,  by  according  to  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  teachers  with  practical 
know-how  the  same  degree  of  prestige  en- 
Joyed  by  academic  teachers,  and  thus  creat- 
ing a  20th  century  education  Bill  of  Rights 
for  all  of  American's  children. 


CRITICISM  A  TWO-WAY  STREET 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  want  to  live  In  a  country  where 
officeholders  could  not  be  criticized.  It 
is  a  two-way  street,  however.  Unless 
officeholders  can  criticize  the  press,  the 
public  is  deprived  of  a  full  discussion  on 
the  issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Fair  Exchange,"  pubUshed  in  the 
Norfolk  (Nebr.)  DaUy  News  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Fair  Exchangk 

Even  before  Vice  President  Bpiro  Agnew 
provided  some  "equal  time"  criticism  for 
newspapers  after  dealing  with  the  TV  net- 
works, a  prominent  editor  rose  to  claim  that 
the  Nixon  administration  was  trying  to 
muzzle  the  media. 
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But  when  E^iro  says  that's  not  true,  and 
Herb  Klein  and  other  administration 
spokesmen  chime  In,  we  do  not  allow  our 
traditionally  skeptical  newspaper  nature  to 
disbelieve  them.  Many  in  private  and  public 
life  would  like  to  influence  the  news,  to 
change  it,  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  a 
particular  point  of  view,  but  there  are  few 
Americans  with  a  dangerous  disregard  for 
the  value  of  a  free  press. 

Norman  Isaacs,  the  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
and  also  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  accused  the  adminis- 
tration of  undertaking  a  campaign  for 
"some  sort  of  covert  control"  of  both  news- 
papers and  broadcast  stations.  It  Is  an  un- 
fortunate reaction  when  critics  of  the  media 
arise. 

They  are  put  in  the  position  of  attacking 
a  free  press,  rather  than  criticizing  what  the 
free  press  does  occasionally  that  one  thinks 
Is  wrong. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  made  It  clear  he  believes 
In  no  censorship,  no  control;  but  he  wants 
to  criticize  the  press  Just  as  It  criticizes 
politicians.  That  ought  to  be  fair  enough. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ADOPTION 
OP  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
•nON  ON  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  BROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  11,  1948,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  Genocide 
during  its  Paris  session. 

The  text  of  the  convention  confirms 
that  genocide  is  a  crime  under  interna- 
tional la^^;,  whether  committed  in  time 
of  peace  or  war.  Of  even  greater  impor- 
tance, the  convention  states  that  all  per- 
sons committing  genocide  shall  be  pun- 
ished, be  they  constitutionally  responsi- 
ble officials,  or  private  individuals. 
Though  genocidal  crimes  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  political  crimes,  those 
guilty  will  be  subject  to  the  rulings  of 
their  competent  national  court,  or,  if 
possible,  an  international  penal  tri- 
bunal. 

Over  70  nations  have  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention  since  1948.  The 
United  States  has  not. 

On  June  16,  1949,  the  convention  out- 
lawing genocide  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  President  Truman.  Public 
hearings  on  the  convention  were  held  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  1950.  Although  the 
subcommittee  reported  favorably  on  the 
convention,  it  became  stalled  in  full  com- 
mittee and  remained  on  the  table  at  the 
time  the  81st  Congress  adjourned. 

On  this  day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
ad(H>tion  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  once  again  ask  this  Chamber  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  matter. 
How  can  it  be  that  this  NaUon,  which  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  life  and 
liberty  for  all,  not  think  It  scandalous 
that  we  have  not  affirmed  this  principle 
for  all  peoples  throughout  the  world?  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  immediately  consider 
and  move  toward  ratification  of  this 
convention. 


THE  DICTATORIAL  JUNTA  IN 
GREECE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  our  trade 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  such  ex- 
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plosive  events  as  those  taking  place  in 
the  Middle  East  overshadow  develop- 
ments of  great  significance  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  One  such  area  is  Greece, 
where  a  dictatorial  Junta  continues  to 
rule  that  brave  and  freedom-loving 
people. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  was  visited  by  the 
former  Greek  Minister,  Mr.  Constantine 
Mitsotakis,  6ne  of  the  best-known  per- 
sonalities in  the  postwar  history  of 
Greece.  Today  he  is  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle to  restore  parliamentary  democracy 
in  his  native  land.  A  resistance  fighter 
against  the  Germans  in  World  War  n, 
Constantine  Mitsotakis  was  first  elected 
MP.  for  Chania  at  the  age  of  28.  From 
then  on  he  was  continuously  elected  for 
the  Centre  Party.  He  has  served  in  the 
Papandreou  government  as  Economic 
Minister  in  1965  and  1966.  After  the 
colonels'  coup,  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, but  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
1968  and  is  living  outside  Greece. 

In  our  discussion,  Mr.  Mitsotakis  em- 
phasized several  points  which  he  con- 
siders of  particular  significance  concern- 
ing the  situation  in  Greece  today — ^points 
which  I  feel  it  is  important  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  understand. 

First.  Perhaps  of  major  concern,  Con- 
stantine Mitsotakis  believes  that  the  next 
few  months — possibly  3 — present  the  last 
opportunity  for  a  restoration  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  Greece  without  a 
bloodbath.  Moreover,  he  is  certain  that, 
given  the  history  and  character  of  the 
Greek  people,  a  future  attempt  will  be 
made  to  force  out  the  colonels'  govern- 
ment even  if  that  means  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion. 

Second.  Also,  he  considers  the  present 
attitude  of  the  United  States  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  factors  In  main- 
taining the  Junta  in  office.  Even  the 
Greek  military,  he  believes,  does  not 
favor  the  jimta,  but  rather  tolerates  it 
from  belief  that  it  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  Pentagon. 

Third.  Mr.  Mitsotakis  believes  that  the 
initiative  taken  at  the  end  of  September 
by  the  former  conservative  Greek  Prime 
Minister,  Constantine  Karamanlis,  of- 
fering his  personal  cooperation  for  the 
restoration  of  normality  and  the  safe- 
guard of  order  and  security,  creates  an 
opportunity  for  restoration  of  parlia- 
mentary rule.  Mr.  Mitsotakis  was  aliberal 
(H>ponent  of  the  conservative  E  JI.E.  gov- 
ernment— under  Mr.  Karamanlis — ^whQe 
free  debate  prevailed.  But  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  escape  from  Greece.  Mr. 
Mitsotakis  placed  his  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Karamanlis  and  declared 
publicly  the  need  for  the  political  world 
to  rally  around  Mr.  Karamanlis  and  sup- 
port his  leadership.  Mr.  Mitsotakis  told 
me  he  believes  that  such  a  movement  can 
succeed  <xily  if  the  Junta  is  denounced 
by  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

We  can  sympathize,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
plight  of  the  citizens  of  Greece,  who  en- 
dured so  much  during  and  after  World 
War  n  to  establish  self-government. 
Tribulations  of  the  more  distant  past  re- 
sulted in  the  Immigration  of  thousands 
of  Greeks  to  the  United  States.  Many 
went  to  my  State  of  Utah-H[)ilncipally 
yoimg  men — ^to  work  on  railroad  con- 


struction gangs  and  in  the  mines.  Sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  earned  tbrough 
this  hard  labor  were  sent  back  to  the 
homeland  to  assist  needy  relatives. 
Homes,  families,  and  business  enterprises 
were  begim.  Today,  the  descendants  of 
these  immigrants  are  among  our  most 
respected  families  and  are  most  active 
citizens  of  Utah. 

It  is  now  2'/4  years  since  the  colonels' 
regime  crushed  self-government  In 
Greece.  During  that  time,  their  govern- 
ment has  apparently  failed  to  gain  even 
a  minority  of  supporters.  Repeated  state- 
ments that  the  regime  would  be  regular- 
ized by  elections  have  not  been  redeemed 
and  restoration  of  parliamentary  rule  In 
any  form  appears  to  be  far  off. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  America, 
applying  the  Truman  doctrine,  allotted 
some  $3  billion  to  Greece  to  counteract 
a  Communist  threat.  Thus  we  succeeded, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier,  in 
preventing  Commimist  expansion  in 
Europe.  In  this  struggle,  all  Greeks  were 
united  and  the  bloody  war  was  success- 
fully prosecuted  without  even  tempo- 
rarily suspending  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. 

As  Senators  may  recall,  December  12 
will  see  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  18  nations  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Europe.  It  appears  that  the  Council  will 
expel  Greece,  based  upon  a  report  of  the 
European  Commission  for  Hvunan  Rights, 
written  after  more  than  2  years  of  in- 
vestigation. 

If  the  Council  takes  such  action  or  if 
strong  support  for  expulsion  is  at  the 
meeting,  the  United  States  should  surely 
reassess  its  position  toward  Uie  Greek 
dictatorship.  And  such  a  review  should 
take  place  soon — before  the  opportuni- 
ties which  appear  to  be  present  for  the 
restoration  of  a  p{«)ularly  based  parlia- 
mentary regime  have  passed. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  editorials 
and  news  reports  have  been  published  in 
the  press  recently  concerning  the  Greek 
situation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
asfoIlo?rs: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  26, 
1969] 
Creeks  Extend  WTTt.g  yoR  6 

Athens. — Five  former  members  at  parlia- 
ment considered  security  threats  by  the 
army-backed  Ore^  government  were  oom- 
mitted  to  an  additional  year  in  exile  under 
a  government  dadsicKi  today,  lnfarxn«d 
sources  said  here. 

The  flve  men  have  been  in  exile  In  re- 
mote Tillages  and  islands  for  more  tbaa  two 
years.  They  were  deported  after  tba  army 
seized  power  In  Greece  in  April,  1867. 

The  sources  named  the  flve  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Center  Union  Party— a  powerful 
party  before  the  army  takeofver— as  loannls 
CbaralambopoulOB.  loannls  Papaspyroo, 
Panayotis  Katslkopoulos.  ConBtaaOne  Ko- 
niotakis  and  ToMinls  Alevars. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mov.  M.  1M9] 
Athens  Heralds  Poutical  R^rauc— Law  Is 
Dratod  ALLownra  FoRMAnon  or  Partxxs 
Atrzns. — ^The  army-backed  Ore^  Oov- 
emment  announced  today  XbMit  It  had 
drafted  a  law  ■^"♦'MwMng  rulee  for  the  for- 
mation of  political  parttee.  vbldi  are  now 
banned  under  martial  law. 
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Tbe  draft  would  be  one  of  18  "InBtltutlonal 
laws"  tliat  are  to  take  effect  only  when  full 
constitutional  nile,  suspended  since  April, 
1967,  la  restored. 

Tbe  Government  has  pledged  to  have  the 
18  draft  laws  ready  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
but  refuses  to  conunlt  Itself  to  a  timetable 
for  the  restoration  of  the  suspended  articles 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  lifting  of  martial 
law. 

Today's  aimoimcement,  which  concerns 
one  legal  step  In  a  lengthy  procedvu-e  for  the 
final  ratlflcatlon  of  the  "institutional  laws," 
was  seen  in  part  as  an  effort  to  placate 
Greece's  critics  abroad. 

Criticism  of  the  Greek  authorities  for  their 
failure  to  restore  democracy,  more  than  two 
and  one-half  years  after  seizing  power,  la 
expected  to  reach  a  climax  in  the  next  two 
weeks  when  Western  foreign  ministers  meet 
In  Brussels  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization winter  session  and  later  In  Paris 
for  the  meeting  of  the  18-nation  Council 
of  Europe. 

rOTHES   OESTUSEB  EXPECTED 

Diplomats  here  expected  the  Athens  au- 
thorities to  make  further  gestiures  to  demon- 
strate their  good  faith,  including  the  release 
of  some  of  their  2,000  political  prisoners. 

These  gestures  were  expected  particularly 
before  the  Council  of  Eiu'ope  meeting  on 
Dec.  13,  which  Is  to  vote  on  a  motion  for  the 
suspension  of  Greece's  membership. 

The  Athens  leaders  are  eager  to  demon- 
strate their  goodwill  in  view  of  the  impres- 
sion that  will  be  created  by  the  report  of  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
which,  after  a  two-year  study,  is  said  to  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  Greece  had  tol- 
erated the  torturing  of  political  prisoners 
and  that  the  danger  of  an  imminent  Com- 
munist take-over  Invoked  by  the  military 
to  selae  power  In  April,  1867,  did  not  really 
exist. 

The  report  is  still  secret  and  the  Council 
of  Europe  Is  bound  by  its  statutes  not  to  dis- 
cuss It  or  take  any  action  on  it  before  a 
three-month  cooling-oS  period  has  elapsed. 

INQUIBT     ON     OBXKCX     REPORTS     TORTTTRES — 

ExTROPK  Council  Report  Az,so  Finds  thr 

MlLRART  RBOIMX  BaRS  ManT  BASIC  RIGHTS 

(By  Alvln  Shuster) 

London. — ^The  European  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  has  concluded  that  Greece's 
military-backed  Government  allowed  torture 
of  political  prisoners  and  denied  many  fun- 
damental human  rights. 

Its  1,200-page  report,  the  result  of  more 
than  two  years  of  investigation,  found  that 
torture  and  ill-treatment  were  "an  adminis- 
trative practice"  that  was  "officially  toler- 
ated." It  charged  that  Greek  authorities  had 
taken  no  effective  steps  to  stop  the  practices. 

The  commission,  an  agency  of  the  18-na- 
tion Council  of  Siu-ope,  also  found  that, 
contrary  to  contentions  of  tbe  Greek  regime, 
there  was  no  danger  of  a  Communist  take- 
over at  the  time  the  army  colonels  seized 
power  on  April  21,  1967,  and  imposed  martial 
law.  It  Is  still  In  effect. 

"There  Is  evidence  Indicating  that  It  (a 
Commimlst  takeover]  was  neither  planned  at 
that  time  nor  seriously  anticipated  by  either 
the  military  or  police  authorities,"  the  com- 
mission said. 

Its  still-confldentlal  report.  In  four  vol- 
umes, la  likely  to  bolster  the  case  of  govern- 
ments that  will  push  for  the  expulsion  of 
Greece  when  the  ministers  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  meet  In  Paris  on  Dec.  12.  The  coun- 
cil has  postponed  action  awaiting  the  oom- 
inission's  findings,  which  have  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  member  nations. 

Aptu-t  from  the  blow  to  Athens'  prestige, 
expulsion  from  the  Council  would  also  mean 
removal  of  Greece  from  the  Parliament  of 
Europe,  which  sits  In  Strasbourg  and  pre- 
pares social  and  economic  programs  for  Its 
members. 


BRITAIN  TO  BACK  EXPtTLBION 

Britain  has  decided  to  vote  against  ths 
regime  at  the  meeting  and  Is  trying  to  in- 
fluence others  to  do  so.  The  United  States, 
although  not  a  member  of  the  coiincU,  has 
indicated  concern  about  Greece's  expulsion, 
fearing,  in  part,  that  It  might  lead  to  pres- 
sure to  exx>el  her  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  as  well. 

Some  United  States  officials  also  worry 
that  such  council  action  might  lead  the 
colonels,  out  of  pique,  to  withdraw  from 
participation  in  NATO. 

Greek  leaders  have  sought  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  movement  toward  democracy. 
They  are  expected  to  defend  themselves  at 
next  month's  meeting  by  citing  steps  they 
have  taken,  including  recent  talk  of  a  still- 
vague  timetable  for  the  restoration  of  rep- 
resentative government. 

But  the  regime  will  be  presenting  Its  ar- 
gument against  the  background  of  the  most 
detailed  and  official  condemnation  of  Its  ac- 
tions yet.  The  report  represents  the  efforts 
of  lawyers  who  took  hundreds  of  hours  of 
testimony  and  even  traveled  to  Greece  for  on- 
the-scene  Investigation.  Some  have  called 
their  work  the  weightiest  international  legal 
Inquiry  since  the  Nuremberg  trial  of  war 
criminals  after  World  War  n. 

Technically,  the  council  cannot  take  any 
steps  on  the  basis  of  the  report  until  three 
months  after  its  submission.  But  such  coun- 
tries as  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark believe  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
action  now  anyway. 

CHARTER   VIOLATION  CHARGED 

The  conclusions — that  the  \ise  of  torture 
had  been  established  "beyond  doubt,"  that 
human  freedoms  are  violated  and  t^at  no 
Communist  threat  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
coup — go  to  the  heart  of  the  case.  The  report 
concludes  that  the  Greek  regime  has  thus 
violated  the  conditions  of  membership.  In 
particular  Article  3. 

That  article  In  the  charter  of  the  council, 
founded  20  years  ago,  states  that  members 
"must  accept  the  principles  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  of  the  enjoyment  by  all  persons 
within  its  Jurisdiction  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms." 

Such  rights  may  be  suspended  imder  the 
charter  in  "time  of  peril  of  other  public  emer- 
gency threatening  tbe  life  of  the  nation,"  but 
the  commission  found  that  these  conditions 
did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  coup. 

The  report  said  that  while  there  was  a 
period  of  "political  Instability  and  tension" 
in  Greece,  this  did  not  constitute  a  "public 
emergency."  While  there  were  demonstra- 
tions in  the  streets.  It  said,  the  situation  did 
"not  differ  markedly  from  that  In  many  other 
coimtries  in  Eiirope." 

It  also  rejected  tbe  Greek  OoTemment's 
argument  that  continued  suspension  of 
rights  was  necessary  because  of  bomb  in- 
cidents and  the  growth  of  "illegal  organiza- 
tions." 

"The  commission  does  not  find,  on  the 
evidence  before  it,"  it  said,  "that  either  fac- 
tor is  beyond  the  control  of  the  public  au- 
thorities using  normal  measures,  or  that  they 
are  on  a  scale  threatening  the  life  of  the 
Greek  nation." 

CONPRONTED    GREEK    AinTHORITIES 

The  report  said  that  competent  Greek 
authorities,  "confronted  with  numerous  and 
substantial  complaints  and  allegations  of 
torture  and  Ill-treatment,"  failed  to  take  any 
effective  steps  to  investigate  them  or  to  Insure 
remedies  for  "any  such  complaints  or  allega- 
tions found  to  be  true." 

Moreover,  the  report  said  that  Greeks  were 
being  denied  such  fundamental  rights  as 
freedom  of  expression,  association,  a  fair 
trial,  and  free  elections  at  regular  intervals. 
Such  rights,  it  noted,  are  required  unuer  the 
council's  charter. 

The  report,  prepared  by  a  subcommlssion 
of  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  was  adopt- 


ed by  the  parent  group  earlier  this  month. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  member  coimtries 
nine  days  ago. 

The  coimcil,  primarily  an  advisory  orga- 
nization, was  organized  to  further  political, 
social  and  economic  \mlty  of  Europe.  Its 
other  members  are  Austria,  Belgium,  Cyprus, 
France,  West  Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland! 
Italy,  Luxembotu-g,  Malta,  the  Netherlands! 
Switzerland  and  Turkey. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  PBst, 
Nov.  30, 1969) 

Ambassador  to  Athens — CoNiEMPTUons  Re- 
marks About  U.S.  Keeping  American  En- 
voy's Chair  Vacant  in  Athens 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Contemptuous  remarks  about  the  U.S.  by 
a  high  Greek  official  are  producing  two 
wholly  unexpected  side  effects:  Keeping  tbe 
American  ambassador's  chair  in  Athens  va- 
cant a  bit  longer  and  worsening  relations 
between  the  State  Department  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Moreover,  the  Indiscretion  of  Panaylotls 
Pipinellls,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Greek 
military  dictatorship,  might  just  tip  the  bal- 
ance against  full  resumption  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece. 

At  issue  is  a  top-secret  briefing  by  Pipinel- 
lls for  Greek  ambassadors  in  Western  Eu- 
rope delivered  at  Bad  Schnlzuach,  Switzer- 
land, on  Aug.  26.  Two  weeks  ago,  we  reported 
from  a  verbatim  account  of  that  briefing 
that  Pipinellls  referred  to  the  U.S.  as  a  "so- 
called  democracy"  not  to  be  trusted. 

At  that  point,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  ready  to  recommend 
confirmation  of  Foreign  Service  officer  Henry 
J.  Tasca,  nominated  on  Sept.  9  by  President 
Nixon  for  the  long  vacant  Athens  post.  But 
when  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas  heard 
of  the  Pipinellls  document  he  informed  tbe 
State  Department  that  his  committee  would 
not  act  on  Tasca  until  it  had  a  chance  to 
study  tbe  Pipinellls  document. 

The  State  Department  went  Into  a  classic 
diplomatic  stall.  In  response  to  three  sepa- 
rate telephone  calls  from  Fulbrlght  aides, 
It  curiously  pleaded  Inability  to  locate  a 
copy  of  the  briefing — curious  because  a  copy 
was  actually  in  the  State  Department's  hands 
before  we  obtained  ovtb.  Vexed  with  the 
State  Department,  Fulbrlght  finally  ob- 
tained a  copy  through  private  channels. 

That  means  Tasca  may  not  get  confirmed 
before  the  new  year.  More  Important,  tbe 
effort  of  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 
to  put  a  rider  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  bar- 
ring military  assistance  to  Greece  is  strength- 
ened. 

In  addition  to  Pipinellls'  assault  on  U.S 
style  democracy,  he  belittled  Mr.  Nixon's 
Vietnam  and  defense  policies. 

"We  all  thought  tha^  after  the  Repub- 
lican victory,  there  WouW  be  greater  stress 
on  rearmament  and  on'l  slirengthenlng  the 
world's  defenses,"  Pipin^m  said.  "But  the 
real  situation  has  prov< 
Nixon  went  to  tbe  Far 
seems,  having  decided 
program  than  a  declarat 
America  is  returning 
back  to  hmne." 

News   of   U.S.    troop 
heard  with  disbelief,"  Pif>inellis  said,  sarcas 
tlcally  referring  to  a  $6  billion  U.S.  defense 
cutback  as  "good  news, 


quite  different.  Mr. 
t  without,  as  It 
y  other  concrete 
n  to  all  Asians  that 
a  policy  of  falling 

bullouts   "has  been 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  29. 

1969] 
Keeping  the  Heat  on  the  Athens  Junta 
The  foreign  ministers  of  18  nations  in  the 
prestigious  Council  of  Europe  are  to  meet 
Dec.  12  to  decide  whether  to  throw  Greece 
out.  They  should.  The  ruUng  jxmta  in  Athens 
has,  as  charged,  violated  human  rights  and 
blocked  parliamentary  rule.  An  organization 
of  the  council's  Idealistic  purposes  which 
countenanced  the  junta  would  forfeit  public 
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respect.  As  long  as  there  seemed  a  chance 
that  the  colonels  might  pick  their  way  back 
toward  democracy,  the  council  could  reason- 
ably suspend  judgment.  But  the  officers  have 
made  it  plain  they  do  not  Intend  to  relin- 
quish power  voluntarily.  They  are  sapping 
the  Greek  economy  and,  by  their  clumsiness 
and  terror,  turning  the  public's  earlier 
apathy  into  opposition.  Their  isolation  by  the 
Council  of  Europe  could  add  an  important 
increment  of  pressiu-e  on  their  position  at 
borne. 

After  the  April,  1967.  coup,  and  especially 
after  the  King's  abortive  countercoup  that 
December,  Greek  politicians  were  in  disarray 
and  many  observers  feared  there  was  no  real 
and  acceptable  alternative  to  military  rule. 
This  autumn,  however,  Constantine  Car- 
amanlls,  a  widely  respected  former  premier 
who  had  gone  into  exile,  managed  to  or- 
ganize the  responsible  political  elements  into 
a  standby  coalition;  he  offered  himself  as 
head  of  a  provisional  government  of  national 
unity.  Mr.  Caramanlls  called  on  the  junta 
to  step  down;  otherwise,  he  said,  other  offi- 
cers should  "appreciate  their  duty" — that  is, 
oust  them.  For  now,  the  colonels  remain  in 
power.  But  those  who  oppose  them  can  work 
with  confidence  that  constitutionalism,  not 
chaos,  lies  beyond. 

Though  the  United  States  has  taken  pains 
to  stay  at  arm's  length  from  the  colonels,  the 
20-year  record  of  deep  American  involvement 
in  Athens  has  given  wide  currency  In  Greece 
to  a  curious  myth.  This  myth  holds  that 
Washington  sustains  the  jiuita  and  that.  If 
it  chose,  Washington  could  bring  It  down. 
Bringing  down  the  colonels  is  not  Washing- 
ton's duty,  or  right.  But  denying  them  cru- 
cial support  1e:  military  aid  Is  one  kind  of 
crucial  support. 

Two  administrations  have  withheld  ma- 
jor military  aid  since  the  coup,  except  for 
a  brief  period  last  year  when  jitters  about  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  took  prec- 
edence over  distaste  for  the  Athens  regime. 
By  Senator  Pell's  calculation,  as  much  as 
1363  miUion  in  aid  has  backed  up.  In  remarks 
not  fully  appreciated  by  the  junta's  Amer- 
ican critics,  the  Nixon  administration  states 
that  Greece  has  "scrupulously  fulfilled"  its 
NATO  obligations — but  without  the  military 
aid.  The  critics  have  been  alarmed  by  a  Pen- 
tagon chart  listing  Greece  as  having  bought 
t33  million  worth  of  arms  in  1969,  as  against 
(34  million  in  the  preceding  six  years.  In- 
quiry reveals,  however,  that  the  $33  million 
figure  includes  $27  million  for  deals  that  fell 
through.  The  colonels  are  fvu-ious.  The  Unit- 
ed States  should  do  nothing  to  bring  them 

Joy.  

JOBS  NOW.  INC.— LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  outstanding 
community  relations  work  being  done  in 
my  hometown  of  Louisville  by  a  corpora- 
tion called  Action  Now.  Inc.,  under  the 
able  direction  of  George  T.  Underhill, 
Jr. 

Action  Now,  Inc.,  represents  the  in- 
volvement of  the  private  sector  in  the 
problems  of  the  underprivileged.  It  does 
not  in  any  way  compete  with  Federal, 
State  or  local  agencies.  Rather  it  at- 
tempts to  complement  sind  aid  them.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  tap  one  of  the 
city's  largest  resources — successful  man- 
agement. The  directors  of  Action  Now, 
Inc..  are  drawn  from  the  Louisville  busi- 
ness community,  black  and  white.  They 
have  much  to  offer  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated In  a  Oovemment  agency:  Their 
time  is  unstructured,  they  are  familiar 
with  their  city's  problems,  they  have  a 
vested  interest  in  those  problems. 

Action  Now  is  a  privately  financed. 


nonprofit  organization  designed  to  func- 
tion as  its  name  implies — to  stimulate 
jobs,  housing,  and  business  experience 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Its  three  compa- 
nies function  in  the  areas  of  job  procure- 
ment. Jobs  Now;  adequate  housing. 
Housing  Now;  and  business  advice  and 
guidance,  Economic  Development  Now. 

Jobs  Now  is  an  employment  agency 
only  for  the  hard-core  unemployed,  in- 
cluding parolees.  It  has  a  particularly 
practical  approach  to  job  training  which 
avoids  the  pitfalls  of  other  such  pro- 
grams. No  one  is  processed  through  train- 
ing unless  a  specific  job  awaits  him  at  the 
end  of  the  program.  The  agency  thus  en- 
lists a  strong  commitment  from  indus- 
try— willingness  to  lower  entry-level 
standards  and  to  work  with  the  hard-core 
individual.  Training  includes  orientation 
toward  how  to  succeed  on  the  job;  for 
example,  explaining  what  sort  of  be- 
havior will  be  expected  and  rewarded.  A 
job  counselor  is  assigned  to  each  prospec- 
tive employee  for  the  period  of  1  year, 
during  which  time  they  meet  at  least  once 
a  week  to  anticipate  problems  which  may 
interfere  with  work  performance.  Job 
counselors  are  ghetto  products  who,  in 
contrast  to  their  counselees,  have  had 
successful  work  experience.  Group  coun- 
seling is  used  whenever  possible,  because 
the  hard-core  individual  more  readily 
opens  up  to  his  own  peers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  service 
that  Jobs  Now  provides  and  one  that  is 
probably  overlooked  by  other  employ- 
ment facilities  is  supervisor  training. 
This  takes  the  form  of  informal  group 
discussion  of  problems  of  working  with 
the  hard-core  unemployed  by  the  super- 
visors on  the  job.  A  significant  index  of 
the  success  of  this  approach  is  that  com- 
panies using  this  training  have  not  only 
improved  their  retention  rate  of  the 
hard-core  dramatically,  but  they  have 
also  reduced  the  turnover  of  all  em- 
ployees in  entry-level  jobs. 

Housing  Now  acts  as  a  technical  con- 
sultant to  religious,  civic,  and  other  non- 
profit groups.  It  aims  to  stimulate  new 
housing  for  low-to-moderate-income 
families  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
blighted  areas,  by  helping  to  arrange  fi- 
nancing and  construction.  It  also  en- 
courages homeownership  by  the  imder- 
privileged,  which  provides  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  stimulates  better 
community  spirit.  Projects  currently  in 
process  represent  approximately  1,000 
units  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $15 
million. 

Economic  Development  Now  actively 
recruits  potential  disadvantaged-owned 
businesses,  and  then  provides  thorough, 
professional  marketing  advice.  The  board 
of  advisers  selects  for  study  only  those 
businesses  with  a  potential  for  viability 
and  opportunities  for  employment.  It 
helps  develop  specific  financing,  train 
management,  and  stays  with  the  busi- 
ness until  successful.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, it  publicizes  and  promotes  its 
programs  in  the  community  in  order  to 
enlist  full  community  participation. 


McCOOK,  NEBR.,  DAILY  GAZETTE 
CLOSES  PAGES  TO  X-RATED 
MOVIES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  our  whole 
Nation  should  be  grateful  to  the  people 


who  are  specJdng  up  for  decency  and 
order. 

On  November  19,  1969,  the  McCook 
Daily  Gazette  at  McCook,  Nebr.,  carried 
an  editorial  reciting  that  its  pages  were 
closed  to  X-rated  movies.  I  commend 
them  for  it.  Because  I  think  the  editorial 
deserves  a  place  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  McCook  Daily  Gazette,  Nov.  19, 

19691 
Gazette  Cixises  Pages  to  X-Ratxd  Movies 

Tbe  McCook  Dally  Gazette  is  hereby  join- 
ing those  newspapers  across  the  nation  who 
are  refusing  to  advertise  the  X-rated  movies. 

The  movie  shown  last  week  at  the  Fox 
Theater  is  the  first  ever  shown  in  McCook 
to  rate  the  X  classification  under  the  new 
Holljrwood  system  for  openly  filming  and  ad- 
vertising not  only  questionable  material  but 
what  some  consider  detrimental  to  the  moral 
well  being. 

Even  movies  carrying  the  R  (restricted) 
rating  are  far  from  a  compliment  to  the  film 
industry  and  Hollywood. 

Newspaper  people  are  not  noted  for  a  "ho- 
lier than  thou"  attitude  and  can  generaUy 
roll  with  the  tide  of  change  and  adjustment, 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Hollyvrood  trend  today  under  the  dlsgtdse 
of  "realism"  can  be  good  for  society  In  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination. 

Walt  Disney  Studios  are  an  exception  to 
the  Hollywood  trend  and  we  salute  them. 
Likewise,  the  local  theater  management  is 
not  to  blame  since  it  has  only  limited  con- 
trol over  film  selection. 

The  moral  decay  is  not  confined  to  the 
screen  but  can  be  found  at  most  newsstands 
and  the  U.S.  mall  is  full  of  It.  Our  elected 
officials  must  find  a  way  of  stopping  this. 

Pornography  flows  through  the  malls  with 
return  addresses,  indicating  absolutely  no 
fear  of  prosecution.  Why?  We  frankly  dont 
know.  The  freedom  of  press  guarantee  has 
been  used  as  an  alibi  In  some  cases  but  what 
is  commonplace  in  the  mails  today  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  freedom  of  the 
press  and  any  judge  would  have  difficulty 
making  anyone  believe  there  Is  a  grey  area 
to  hide  behind. 

This  newspaper  can  not  stop  thU  rage  In 
our  nation  or  even  In  McCook  but  we  can 
and  are  preventing  the  film  Industry  from 
using  our  pages  to  advertise  X  rated  movies 
in  the  futtire. 


GRAZING   PEES — ^11 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  inability  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  in  15  days  Uie 
information  regarding  grazing  fees  on 
which  he  has  given  the  public  SO  days 
in  which  to  comment. 

Fortimately,  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  which  I  referred  yesterday, 
was  also  directed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  committee  has  received,  and  with- 
in the  time  specified,  "A  Review  of  the 
Forest  Service  Grazing  Pee  System  as 
Implemented  In  1969  on  National  For- 
ests In  the  11  Western  States,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska."  Pntmxtd  in  No- 
v^nber  1969  by  Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  tt  will  be  help- 
ful to  those  seriously  concerned  with 
the  management  of  our  public  lands  as 
they   prepare   comments   on   Secretaiy 
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Hickel's  tentative  conclusion  not  to  in- 
crease grazing  fees  on  the  public  lands 
for  1970. 1  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  and  Ita  a]M>endices 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  RWIEW  or  TH«  FOBKST  SMVICt  GHAZINO  FM 

STsmc  AS  Implemented  n»  1969  on  Na- 
tional  Fo«MT8  IN    11   Westeen   States, 
SoxrrH  Dakota  and  Nkbeaska 
(By  Edward  P.  CUff,  Chief,  Forest  Service. 
XTSDA,  November  1969) 

FUKPOSB 

By  Its  August  7,  1969,  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs requested  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  grazing  fee  schedules  as  announced  Jan- 
uary 14,  1969.  The  review  was  to  include 
consideration  of  whether  the  public  Interest 
and  equity,  as  well  as  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress as  expressed  In  specified  Acts,  are  re- 
flected In  the  criteria  and  methods  used.  The 
Acts  to  which  the  Resolution  referred  are  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  Title  V  of  Public  Law 
137,  82nd  Congress  (65  Stat.  268.  290),  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
1962.  This  report  presents  findings  of  a  re- 
view of  the  Forest  Service  grazing  fees  sys- 
tem in  1969. 

VKE  At;THORmES  and  policies 
User  charges  for  livestock  grazing  on  Fed- 
eral lands  in  the  National  Forest  System  are 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
tinder  authoriUes  that  flow  to  him  through 
provision  of  the  Organic  Administration  Act 
of  1897  as  well  as  the  1952  Act  cited  alwve 
and  other  authorities.  No  provision  in  the 
law  gives  direction  specific  to  grazing  fees 
on  the  National  Forests.  In  tliis  respect  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  different  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  does 
have  specific  statutory  direction  at>out  graz- 
ing fees.  Under  Section  3  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  (48  Stat.  1269,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  August  6,  1947,  61  Stat.  790,  43  USC 
(1964  ed.]  sec.  316b),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  U  authorized  to  issue  grazing  per- 
mits upon  payment  of  reasonable  fees  and  is 
given  therein  further  direction  about  fees. 

Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1952  sets  forth  Congressional 
direction  applicable  to  the  establishment  of 
user  charges  for  grazing  on  the  Federal  lands 
In  the  National  Forest  System  (Appendix  A) . 
In  response  to  a  long  history  of  looking  at 
user  charges,  some  of  which  went  back  to 
1947,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  1967  set 
forth  in  a  BOB  Bulletin  general  policies  for 
developing  an  equitable  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  charges  for  certain  Government  serv- 
ices and  property.  Policies  of  the  1957  Bul- 
letin were  incorporated  into  Circular  A-25. 
the  September  23.  196»,  policy  directive  on 
User  Charges  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  general  policy  of  Circular  A-28  was  am- 
plified In  a  1964  "Natural  Resources  User 
Charges"  report  that  spelled  out  general 
principles  to  follow  In  establishing  user 
charges.  Principles  specific  to  establishment 
of  grazing  fees  were  presented  In  the  1964 
BOB  report. 

Circular  A-26  and  the  1964  Report  speci- 
fied that  fair  market  value  should  be  ob- 
tained where  federally  owned  resources  or 
property  are  leased  or  sold.  The  1964  BOB 
report  restated  the  policy  that  the  recipient 
of  special  benefits  that  accrue  from  the  use 
of  federal  resources  to  identifiable  recipients 
above  and  beyond  those  that  accrue  to  the 
public  at  large  generally  should  pay  a  reason- 
able charge  for  the  resoxirce  used.  That  basic 
concept  is  believed  to  have  been  an  endorse- 
ment of  Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  of  1962. 

In  transmitting  the  1965  budget  to  tbs 
Congress,  the  President  said,  "Many  Federal 


Government  programs  furnish  specific,  iden- 
tifiable benefits  to  the  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses using  them.  Equity  to  all  taxpayers  de- 
mands that  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits 
should  bear  a  greater  share  of  the  costs." 
the  tee  system 
Under  the  authority  above  noted  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  set  forth  the  new  fee 
system  for  the  National  Forest  System  In  a 
Regulation  (36  CFR  231.5),  published  Janu- 
ary 14,  1969,  in  the  Federal  Register.  (Appen- 
dix B).  This  system  has  been  in  effect  dur- 
ing 1969  on  the  97  National  Forests  In  the 
11  Western  States,  South  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska. It  win  raise  grazing  fees  to  fair 
market   value   in   10  equal   annual   steps. 

As  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  January  14,  1969,  the  grazing  fees  de- 
cision was  made  using  data  obtained  in  1966 
from  a  westernwlde  survey  of  some  10,000 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and  bankers  and  other 
representatives  of  lending  Institutions.  The 
basis  for  the  method  used  in  the  survey  was 
a  series  of  studies  that  extended  back  to 
about  1961.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pro- 
vided policy  direction  and  guidelines  that 
had  their  basis  In  Title  V  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952  referred  to 
above. 

The  formulation  of  the  1966  Western  Live- 
stock Grazing  Survey,  the  analysis  of  the 
data  thereby  produced,  the  design  of  the 
grazing  fee  formula,  and  the  Implementation 
schedule  announced  on  January  14.  1969, 
were  all  guided  by  the  Congressional  man- 
date and  Executive  principles  previoxisly 
discussed. 

The  general  principle  of  the  new  grazing 
fees  system  was  establUhment  and  recovery 
of  fair  market  value  for  the  Government.  The 
system  recognized  that  Immediate,  full  im- 
poeltion  of  a  fair  market  value  charge  could 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  usprs  and, 
thm,  set  forth  a  schedule  that  would  take 
ten  years  to  arrive  at  the  fair  market  value 
level.  This  was  considered  to  be  the  reason- 
able period  of  time  called  for  in  the  policy 
guidelines.  It  was  considered  to  be  in  line 
with  the  1952  Act  which  prescribes  fairness 
and  equity. 

The  system  placed  into  effect  in  1969  fur- 
ther employs  the  principle  of  uniformity  In 
the  basis  for  grazing  fees  charges  among  the 
several  Federal  agencies  that  administer  pub- 
lic lands  for  grazing.  Under  the  new  system, 
a  common  set  of  guidelines  and  procedures 
was  used  to  arrive  at  the  basU  for  grazing 
fees  on  the  National  Forests  and  on  the  Fed- 
eral lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  a  uniform  fair  market 
value  fee  level  was  established.  The  fee  sys- 
tem U  fuUy  intended  to  provide  a  fair  return 
to  the  Government  and  equitable  treatment 
to  the  users. 

THE    FEES    system   IN    REVIEW 

One  of  our  concerns  tliroughout  the  past 
ten  years  of  fees  studies,  surveys,  and  anal- 
yses and  evaluation,  has  been  that  of  equity 
to  the  user  while  attempting  to  find  a  fee 
system  that  also  Is  equitable  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  believed  that  the  sys- 
tem now  in  effect  is  such  a  system.  As  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  on  February  27, 1969,  "0\ir 
overriding  concern  has  been  to  sympathet- 
ically and  responsibly  weigh  impacts  .  .  .", 
upon  the  permittees.  Our  concern,  as  does 
the  Committee's,  continues.  Thus,  we  have 
been  reviewing  the  fees  system  In  several 
respects. 

We  are  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not 
differences  exist  from  place  to  place  that  are 
great  enough  to  Justify  continuation  of  a 
variable  fee  system  that  may  be  more  equi- 
table than  the  one  fee  level  which  all  National 
Forest  fees  will  reach  in  1978.  In  addition  the 
Department  Is  Interested  In  giving  special 
considerations  to  problems  of  small  livestock 
operators  in  low-income  areas.  The  Forest 


Service  has  many  o|  this  kind  of  operator. 
In  F.T.  1970  we  ai«  placing  emphasis  on 
improving  grazing  -<)^ortunitles  to  low- 
Income  area  permittees  ijslng  a  small  increase 
In  our  range  appropriations. 

Conservation  groups  supported  the  de- 
cision as  did  eastern  and  some  western  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  do  not  share  in  the 
privilege  to  graze  livestock  on  the  National 
Forests.  However,  the  revision  Initially  was 
protested  strongly  by  a  number  of  livestock 
permittees  who  indicated  that  increases  in 
fees  under  the  new  system  will  put  them  out 
of  business.  Strength  of  the  protest,  as  well 
as  the  support,  is  evidenced  in  the  records  of 
the  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittees  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs'  and 
litigation  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The 
grazing  fees  matter  also  was  discussed  to 
some  degree  In  hearings  and  meetings  of  the 
Advisory  Council  to  and  before  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  during  the 
year. 

The  January  14,  1969,  Regulation  was  chal- 
lenged by  that  segment  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry using  public  lands  through  a  suit 
filed  against  the  Secretary  of  Interior  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  Utah.  Suits  WMe  also 
filed  against  both  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture '  in  the  VS. 
District  Court  for  New  Mexico.  Injunctive  re- 
lief was  sought  against  the  regulations  in 
each  suit.  In  all  Instances,  the  Courts  dis- 
missed the  cases  in  favor  of  the  Secretaries. 
In  the  New  Mexico  District  Court  case  the 
Court  ruled  that  "It  has  not  been  shown  that 
the  Secretaries  have  failed  to  consider  all  the 
factors  as  directed  by  Congress.  They  have 
acted  within  the  area  of  discretion  and 
Judgment  committed  to  them  by  law  in 
promulgating  the  new  regulations  .  .  .  ." 

The  New  Mexico  case  has  been  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Tenth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  and  will  probably  be  heard  in 
1970. 

Because  of  the  protests  to  the  current  fee 
schedule  and  the  expressed  concern  of  Con- 
gress, our  concern  has  extended  to  specific 
Individual  user  groups  for  whom  the  new  fee 
has  been  predicted  to  be  an  excessive  burden. 
Therefore,  in  line  with  the  Committee's  reso- 
lution, we  have  made  an  extensive  search 
of  our  records  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the 
current  fee  schedule  has  been  responsible 
for  causing  economic  hardships. 

In  making  this  review  we  sought  to  deter- 
mine If,  because  of  the  new  fee  schedule,  (a) 
permittees  are  in  fact  being  put  out  of  busi- 
ness as  alleged  and  to  what  degree  permittees 
are  declaring  bankruptcy,  (b)  permittees  are 
waiving  permits  back  to  the  Forest  Service 
or  permit  transfers  are  continuing,  (c)  per- 
mittees have  been  refused  mortgages  or  if 
tbelr  ability  to  obtain  loans  has  been  re- 
duced, (d)  the  permit  is  sUU  used  as  col- 
lateral and  to  what  extent,  (e)  permittees 
refused  to  pay  their  fees  or  paid  vmder  pro- 
test, (f )  permittee  cooperative  contributions 
to  structural  and  non-structural  improve- 
ments and  maintenance  on  the  National 
Forests  have  been  reduced. 
The  setting  for  our  review  is  the  fee  sys- 


^  Grazing  Fees  on  Public  Lands:  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  91st  Congress, 
1st  Session.  February  27  and  28,  1969.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1969.  and  Be- 
view  of  Grazing  Fees:  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives,  91st  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, March  4  and  5,  1969.  Serial  No.  91-1. 
VS.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969. 

»  Pankey  Land  and  Cattle  Co.  v.  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Civil  No. 
7870,  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico. 
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tern  as  it  has  been  in  effect.  A  summary  of 
1969  grazing  fees  on  the  Western  National 
Forests  provides  that  setting. 

1869    CRAZING    FEES 

In  1969.  National  Forest  cattle  fees  aver- 
aged 1  cent  higher  than  they  would  have 
been  under  the  old  system.  The  old  fees 
were  hitched  to  livestock  prices  and,  since 
average  prices  paid  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
In  1968  were  up  from  1967,  the  Increase 
would  have  been  reflected  in  1969.  However, 
averages  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

Forest  Service  grazing  fees  varied  widely 
from  place  to  place  under  the  system  in  ef- 
fect from  1931  through  1968.  Under  the  new 
system,  this  variability  will  continue,  al- 
though decreasing  as  fees  approach  the  fair 
market  value  for  1978.  In  1969  National  Forest 
fees  for  cattle  varied  from  31  cents  to  $1.25; 
under  the  old  system  they  would  have  varied 
from  22  cents  to  $1.90.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
Forest  Service  grazing  users  on  the  Western 
National  Forests  paid  the  same  fee  or  less  in 
1969  than  they  would  have  paid  under  the 
old  system.  However,  fees  in  1969  Increased 
for  the  remaining  40  percent  of  the  cattle 
permittees  over  what  they  would  have  paid 
under  the  old  system.  These  increases  varied 
from  1  cent  to  9  cents  per  animal  unit  month, 
with  the  greatest  increases  where  fees  have 
been  the  lowest. 

Sheep  fees  on  the  National  Forests  in  1969 
varied  from  6'/^  cents  to  25  cents  per  sheep 
month.  One  sheep  fee  rate  was  decreased 
17  <4  cents  per  sheep  month  from  what  it 
would  have  been  under  the  old  system.  The 
remaining  sheep  fees  increased,  when  com- 
pared against  the  1969  fees  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, by  from  V4  to  S'.i  cents  per  sheep 
month. 

FEES     IMPACTS 

Our  review  of  data  from  the  97  National 
Forests  In  the  11  Western  States  and  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  and  other  sources  dis- 
closed the  following: 

(a)  Out  of  almost  15,000  permits  affected 
by  the  new  fees  system,  only  six  (6)  relin- 
quished their  permit  due  to  ranch  liquida- 
tion and  bankruptcy.  This  is  about  4/100  of 
one  percent  of  all  permits.  In  none  of  these 
six  relinquishments  was  there  any  indica- 
tion that  the  new  fees  schedule  played  any 
part  in  the  foreclosiire.  Economic  Research 
Service  data  relating  to  farm  title  transfers 
shows  that  forced  sales  as  a  percentage  of  all 
classes  of  title  transfers  did  not  change  for 
1969  In  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Regions, 
as  compared  with  previous  years.' 

(b)  The  new  fee  system  has  had  no  effect 
on  the  movement  of  permits  in  1969.  Total 
niuntier  of  permits  transferred  from  one 
rancher  to  another  has  been  about  the  same 
as  in  recent  years.  In  1969  through  OctolJer, 
694  permits  (4.6  percent  of  all  permits)  were 
transferred — 586  of  which  were  cattle  per- 
mits. This  is  from  a  1969  total  of  slightly 
less  than  15,000  permits.  This  ccmipares  with 
a  6-year  (1961-1965)  average  of  624  trans- 
ferred annually  (4.2  percent  of  all  permits)  — 
534  of  which  were  cattle.  Permits  transferred 
in  1969  ranged  in  size  from  1  to  1,283  cattle 
and  from  25  to  6,207  sheep.  Transfers  were 
reported  on  almost  every  National  F\>rest. 
Thus,  It  would  appear  that  demand  for  Forest 
Service  grazing  permits  at  the  normal  supply 
rate  was  vmaffected  by  the  fees  decision. 

(c)  There  were  368  escrow  waivers  of  Forest 
Service  permit  privileges  filed  in  1969.*  Al- 


'Farm  Real  Estate  Market  Developments, 
ERS,  USDA,  CD-73,  August  1969. 

*The  Forest  Service  has  an  arrangement 
*lth  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  also  used  by 
other  lenders,  by  means  of  which  the  lender 
can  be  advised  of  PH>r6st  Service  management 
decisions  that  may  affect  the  size  of  a  Forest 
service  grazing  permit  Issued  to  the  permit- 
tee who  has  an  operational  or  other  locm 
with  his  permitted  livestock  or  base  property 


though  data  for  full  comparison  with  prior 
years  Is  not  readily  available,  It  is  believed 
that  there  is  essentially  no  change  in  1969 
fr(»n  previous  years  in  number,  size  and 
tenure  of  loans  to  Forest  Service  permittees 
as  evidenced  by  escrow  waivers  filed. 

Sheep  and  cattle  permittees  of  all  size 
classes  obtained  loans  In  1969  (Appendix  C). 
Half  of  the  368  mortgages  Issued  to  Forest 
Service  permittees  In  1969  for  which  we  have 
records  were  for  950,000  or  more.  Minimum 
mortgage  value  was  for  $1,000  to  be  loaned 
annually:  maximum  value  was  $2,540,000. 
Simple  average  value  was  $117,073.  Total 
value  of  all  mortgages  initiated  in  1969  as 
of  November  1,  1969.  was  $42,848,866. 

The  proportion  of  all  loans  made  to  Forest 
Service  permittees  in  1969  by  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  and  other  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  Institutions  remained  essentially 
the  same  as  loans  of  record  In  1967  (Appen- 
dix D ) .  Proportion  of  loans  by  Insurance 
companies  decreased  significantly  while 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Production 
Credit  Association,  and  loans  made  by  In- 
dividuals increased  greatly.  If  this  decrease 
in  insurance  company  loans  and  increase  in 
loans  by  individuals  is  in  fact  a  change  from 
typical  annual  loans,  it  more  than  likely 
is  a  reflection  of  Increased  interest  rates 
charged  by  insurance  companies. 

(d)  The  question  of  degree  of  use  of  permit 
value  as  partial  collateral  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer. Loans  are  normally  made  following  an 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  total  operation 
and  the  net  earning  capabilities  of  the  oper- 
ator. An  appraisal  of  the  op>eration  encom- 
passes the  total  ranch  operation.  That  por- 
tion of  the  operation  dependent  upon  Na- 
tional Forest  lands,  called  assured  lands.  Is 
discounted  due  to  the  risk  of  change  of  num- 
ber of  animals  permitted.  The  amount  of 
discount  varies  with  each  operation  and  Is 
dependent  upon  several  factors,  mostly  in- 
cluding past  history  of  the  operation  and 
the  operator.  The  fact  Is  that  the  grazing 
privilege  is  considered  part  of  the  total  ranch 
operation  and  is,  after  discounting,  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  total  amount  of  loan 
to  be  transacted.  Since  the  recent  fees  deci- 
sion in  no  way  alters  the  grazing  privilege  it- 
self, the  higher  fee  will  have  no  effect  on  this 
portion  of  the  ranch  value  appraisal.  The 
net-income  portion  of  the  appraisal  Is  the 
area  where  higher  fees  may  affect  the  total 
amount  of  mortgage.  The  estimated  net  in- 
come measures  the  rancher's  ability  to  repay 
the  loan.  As  fees  are  Increased  with  no  in- 
come-compensating factor,  this  estimated 
net  Income  will  be  reduced.  From  the  rec- 
ords available,  comments  from  our  field  peo- 
ple, and  discussions  with  lending  personnel, 
the  fees  Increase  in  1969  has  apparently  had 
no  measurable  effect  on  the  lending  indus- 
try's willingness  to  make  loans  to  permit- 
tees nor  on  the  amount  of  such  loans. 

(e)  Less  than  1  percent  of  all  permittees 
{119  permittees)  paid  their  fees  under  pro- 
test to  the  new  fees  system.  Many  of  these  118 
protests,  80  percent  of  which  originated  in 
the  Southwest,  were  declared  by  the  per- 
mittee writing  on  his  fee  bill  the  following 
statement  as  encouraged  by  National  and 
State  livestock  organizations :  "This  payment 
is  made  without  waiver  of  any  rights  which 
the  permittee  may  have  to  seek  refund  in 
the  event  It  Is  eventually  determined  that  the 
increased  grazing  fees  represented  by  your 
statement  are  Invalid."  Others  simply  wrote, 
"paid  under  protest."  There  were  no  reports 
of  permittees  refusing  to  pay  their  fees  in 
1969  for  any  reason. 


lased  as  collateral.  The  fcvm  of  record  is  held 
In  Forest  Service  files  and  is  called  an  escrow 
waiver.  Change  in  niunl>er,  size,  and  tenure 
of  loans  to  PVirest  Service  permittees  is  an 
index  to  the  degree  to  which  the  new  grazing 
fee  system  has  affected  the  ability  of  the 
rancher  to  obtain  operational  and  other 
financing. 


( f )  Of  all  97  National  Forests  on  which  the 
new  fee  schedule  is  effective  in  1969,  onlg 
one  reported  any  decrease  in  permittee  co- 
operation. This  one  occurrence  Is  an  isolated 
case  consisting  of  one  permittee.  Most  Forests 
reported  no  noticeable  change  In  cooperation. 
Several  reported  an  increase  in  permittee 
coop>eration  toward  structural  and  non-struc- 
tural improvements  and  maintenance  In  1969. 

(g)  A  review  of  lease  rates  charged  by 
States  and  large  corporations  showed  that  in 
1969  almost  every  lease  rate  was  higher  than 
actual  Forest  Service  fees.  Most  charges  were 
higher  than  the  $1.25  fair  market  value.  The 
lowest  lease  rates  charged  include  the  State 
of  Montana  charge  of  76  cents  per  animal 
unit  month  and  the  State  of  Utah  charges 
ranging  from  55  cents  to  $1.37  per  animal 
unit  month.  Most  lease  rates  ranged  from 
$1.00  to  $2.50  per  AUM. 

(h)  In  the  Western  States  IS  corporations 
based  their  lease  rates  directly  on  Forest 
Service  fees.  Three  of  these  charged  fees 
determined  under  the  prevloiis  Forest  Service 
fee  system  due  to  lack  of  time  to  change 
the  agreement.  The  other  12  corporations 
have  land  intermingled  with  or  adjacent  to 
National  Forest  lands  and  allow  their  land 
to  be  managed  by  the  Forest  Service.  Fees  on 
these  lands  in  1969  were  the  same  as  on 
National  Forest  land.  Collectively  these  cor- 
poration lands  total  596,000  acres  which  are 
managed  along  with  47  Forest  Service  man- 
agement units. 

(1)  Although  several  States  are  in  the 
process  of  revising  their  grazing  fee  schedules 
and  many  plan  a  fee  increase  in  1970,  only 
Idaho  is  planning  to  increase  its  fees  due  to 
the  increase  in  Forest  Service  fees. 

(J)  Outside  of  the  corporations  in  (h) 
above  that  use  the  Forest  Service  fee  as  a 
basis  of  charge,  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  other  corporations  that  will  adjust  their 
fees  in  1970  due  to  the  Forest  Service  fees 
increase.  The  few  corporations  which  stated 
that  they  do  intend  to  Increase  fees  In  1970 
also  stated  the  changes  are  due  to  factors 
other  than  the  Forest  Service  fees  change. 

(k)  We  asked  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  if 
they  had  denied  credit  to  permittees  o»-  modt- 
fied  their  credit  facilities  as  a  result  of  the 
fee  system  change.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration reports  that  it  has  encountered 
no  cases  where  FHA  credit  has  been  denied 
due  to  the  grazing  fees  announced  January 
14,  1969.  The  Farmei«  Home  Administration 
further  reported  that  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  farm  purchase  loans  continues 
to  exceed  the  funds  available  for  these  loans. 
Indicating  the  demand  for  loans  continues. 
The  amount  loaned  to  date  In  1969  In  the  11 
Western  States  exceeds  the  amount  loaned 
in  1968.  Responses  from  James  V.  Smith,  Ad- 
ministrator, Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  Edwin  A.  Jaenke,  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  are  Included  In  the  Appendix. 
(Appendixes  E  and  F) . 

STTMMART    AND   CONCI.T78IONS 

The  grazing  fee  system  put  Into  effect  in 
1969  on  National  Forests  In  the  11  Western 
States.  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  utilized 
administrative  policies  and  principles  that 
have  their  basis  In  Title  V  of  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952  (P.L. 
137;  82nd  Congress;  65  Stat.  268,  290) . 

Under  a  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, fees  are  to  attain  fair  market  value 
level  in  equal  annual  increments  over  a 
ten-year  period.  Protests  against  the  new 
system  were  made  by  members  of  the  live- 
stock Industry;  conservation  groups  and 
many  Individuals  supported  the  new  system. 

In  lawsuits  seeking  Injunctive  relief  from 
the  fees  regulations,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  New  Mexico  found  that  the  actions  on 
grazing  fees  were  not  beyond  the  authority 
delegated  by  Congress  to  the  Secretaries  and 
that  the  Secretaries  had  taken  into  account 
the  required  items  as  directed  by  Congress. 
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Price*  p«id  In  the  private  forage  market 
are  still  consKJerably  above  those  charged 
for  use  of  the  public  land  resource.  The 
percent  of  forced  sales  in  the  farm  real  estate 
market  for  1W9  has  not  changed.  The  num- 
ber of  loans  and  total  amount  loaned  to  ag- 
riculture-related industries  in  the  11  West- 
ern States  has  irnsreased  for  1969  and  the 
rancher  income  has  improved  over  previous 
years. 

FHA  loan  credit  has  not  been  denied  due 
to  the  new  grazing  fees.  Federal  Land  Bank 
System  policy  in  regard  to  lending  on  ranches 
dependent  on  permits  has  not  been  changed 
as  a  reeult  of  the  fees  Increase  in  that  the 
capacity  provMed  by  the  grazing  permit  is 
still  being  recognized.  Ranchers  using  pri- 
vate lands  are  able  to  function  economically 
even  though  paying  lease  rates  much  higher 
than  the  public  lands  fee  scheduled  for 
1978. 

In  our  judgment  the  criteria  used  In  ar- 
riving at  the  new  system  on  the  National 
Forests  do,  In  fact,  conform  to  criteria  es- 
tablished by  Congress  In  Title  V  of  Public 
Law  137.  82d  Congress  (65  Stat.  268,  290) . 

A  fee  system  is  In  effect  that  will  return 
the  Federal  Government  fair  market  value 
for  the  grazing  privilege.  It  considers  public 
eqxilty.  The  grazing  \iser,  with  his  tenure 
of  use  unaffected  by  the  feea  decision,  re- 
mains eaaentlally  in  the  same  position  Insofar 
M  his  ability  to  secure  operational  and  other 
loans  Is  concerned.  Forest  Service  grazing 
permits  continue  in  demand  with  the  rate 
of  transfer  essentially  the  same  as  In  the  5- 
year  period  1961-1W5. 

Evaluation  of  extensive  information  col- 
lected from  the  97  National  Forest  areas 
throughout  the  11  Western  States  and  in 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  and  other 
aources  strongly  Indicates  that  the  public 
Interest  and  equity  are  being  served  under 
the  new  grazing  fee  system. 

Afpkndiz  a 
TiTL*  V — Pits  and  Charges 
It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
work,  service,  publication,  report,  document, 
beneflt;  privilege,  authority,  use,  franctotoe, 
license,  permit,  certificate,  registration,  or 
tiTp«'^''  thing  of  value  or  utility  performed, 
furniabeil.  provided,  granted,  prepared,  or 
Issued  by  any  Federal  agency  (Including 
wholly  owned  OoT«mment  oorpMsratloiis  as 
defined  in  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  of  1945)  to  or  for  any  person  (In- 
eluding  groups,  aasodatlonB,  organizations, 
partnenbipa.  corporations,  or  businesses), 
except  tboM  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  of- 
ficial buslneaa  of  the  Government,  shall  be 
■elf -sustaining  to  tbe  full  extent  possible, 
and  the  lie«d  of  each  Federal  agency  U  au- 
thorized by  regulAtlon  (which,  in  the  case  of 
agendei  In  tl»e  executive  branch,  shall  be  as 
uniform  aa  practicable  and  subject  to  such 
policies  as  the  President  may  prescribe)  to 
prescribe  therefor  such  fee,  charge,  or  price. 
If  any,  as  he  shall  determine.  In  cAse  none 
exists,  or  redetermine,  in  case  of  an  existing 
one,  to  be  fair  and  equitable  taking  into  con- 
sideration direct  and  indirect  cost  to  the 
Government,  value  to  the  recipient,  public 
policy  or  Interest  served,  and  other  pertinent 
facts,  and  any  amount  so  determined  or  re- 
determined shall  be  collected  and  paid  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts:  Pro- 
videa.  That  nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  repeal  or  modify  existing  statutes  pro- 
hibiting the  collection,  fixing  the  amount, 
or  directing  the  disposition  of  any  fee.  charge 
or  price:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  title  shall  repeal  or  modify 
existing  statutes  prescribing  bases  for  cal- 
culation or  any  fee,  charge  or  price,  but  this 
proviso  shall  not  restrict  the  redetermina- 
tion or  recalculation  In  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  baaea  of  the  amount  of  any  such 
fee.  charge  or  price. 


Apfkndix  B 
title  36 — ^pabks.  forests,  and 

MEMORIALS 
Chaptex  II — FoaxsT  Sxkticx.  Depabtmxnt  or 

AXUUCITI.TUXX 
PART  231 — GXAZING 

Crazing  fees 

Part  231  of  TiUe  36.  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, as  revised  In  the  Fxdebal  Recistex, 
volume  33.  No.  56.  page  4802,  dated  March 
21,   1968,  is  further  revised  as  follows: 

Section  231.6,  Grazing  fees,  is  revised  to 
read  a?  follows : 

§231.5  Fees,     payments,     and     refunds     or 
credits. 

(a)  Fees.  (1)  Pees  will  be  charged  for  all 
livestock  grazing  \ipon  or  crossing  National 
Forest  System  lands  or  other  lands  under 
Forest  Service  control  except  such  livestock 
as  may  be  grazed  free  of  charge  under  para- 
graph (b)  (6)  and  (7)  of  5  231.3.  Such  fees 
will  be  based  on  general  governmental  policy 
as  established  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Cir- 
cular A-25  of  September  23,  1959,  which  di- 
rects that  a  fair  market  value  be  obtained  for 
all  services  and  resources  provided  the  public 
through  establishment  of  a  system  of  rea- 
sonable fee  charges,  and  that  the  users  be 
afforded  equitable  treatment.  This  policy  pre- 
cludes a  monetary  consideration  In  the  fee 
structure  for  any  permit  value  that  may  be 
capitalized  Into  the  permit  holders'  private 
ranching  operations. 

(2)  Fair  market  value  is  defined  as  the 
difference  between  total  costs  of  operating 
on  private  leased  grazing  lands  and  total 
nonfee  costs  of  operating  on  National  Forest 
System  lands.  These  costs  Include  lost  ani- 
mals, veterinary  services,  moving  livestock  to 
and  from  permitted  areas,  herding,  salt  and 
feeding,  travel  to  and  from  permitted  areas, 
water,  horses,  fence  and  water  maintenance, 
development  depreciation,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous costs.  In  addition  the  private  costs 
Include  the  private  lease  rates. 

(3)  A  l3ase  fee  of  $1.23  per  cow  month  for 
the  National  Forests  In  the  six  Western  For- 
est Service  Regions  Is  derived  from  the  com- 
prehensive survey  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  In  1966.  This  1966  base  of  $1.23  U 
a  sliding  base  adjusted  annually  against  an 
index  of  private  land  grazing  lease  rates  as 
determined  by  the  Economic  Research  Service 
for  the  year  preceding  the  f«e  year  (Annual 
Forage  Value  Index) .  If  significant  difTerenoes 
In  fair  market  values  are  determined  to  exist 
for  varloiis  geogra{>hlcal  areas  or  because  of 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  range  en- 
vironment, these  differences  will  be  Inoor- 
por»ted  into  tbe  basic  fee  structure  for  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands.  Fair  market  value 
base  rates  wUl  be  developed  tlirough  similar 
studies  for  other  National  Porests,  the  Na- 
tional Grasslands,  and  Land  Utilization 
Projects.  Current  base  rates  and  procedures 
will  apply  for  these  lands  until  new  base 
rates  are  establiabed. 

(4)  Conversion  to  the  1966  base  rates  for 


the  Western  National  Forests  will  be  carried 
out  during  a  10-year  period  beglnmng  in 
1969.  The  difference  between  the  fees  paid 
in  1966  and  the  1966  base  rate  of  (1.23  will 
be  made  in  installments  of  10  percent  per 
year  for  a  10-year  period.  Increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  base  rate  because  of  changes 
in  the  index  of  private  land  grazing  leases 
will  be  made  annually.  Changes  derived  from 
this  Index  between  1966  and  1968  Increase  tlie 
base  by  $0.02  to  $1.25  per  cow  month  in 
1969.  Pees  which  have  previously  been  estab- 
lished through  appraisals  and  are  currently 
above  the  1966  base  rate  will  be  reduced  to 
$1.25  per  cow  month  in  1969.  Pees  which  have 
been  established  by  competitive  bid  will  re- 
main unchanged  during  the  period  specified 
in  the  bid. 

(5)  The  fair  market  value  is  based  on  one 
(1)  animal  month  of  grazing  by  a  mature 
cow.  Five  (5)  sheep  are  considered  as  equiv- 
alent to  one  cow. 

(6)  No  charge  will  be  made  for  animals 
under  6  months  of  age  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing National  Forest  System  lands  and  other 
lands  under  P\>rest  Service  control  which  are 
the  natural  increase  of  the  livestock  upon 
which  fees  are  paid  or  for  those  bom  during 
the  season  for  which  the  permit  is  allowed: 
Provided,  That  the  full  fee  may  be  charged 
for  all  weaned  calves  and  colts  regardless  of 
a^  and  for  such  animals  as  will  become  12 
months  of  age  during  the  permitted  period 
of  use. 

(7)  No  additional  charge  will  be  made  for 
the  privilege  of  lambing  upon  National  Forest 
System  lands  or  other  lands  under  Forest 
Service  control. 

(8)  Pack  and  saddle  animals  may  be 
charged  for  at  a  special  rate,  and  a  minimum 
permit  charge  established  for  such  use. 

(9)  The  fees  for  crossing  privileges  will 
conform  with  the  rates  established  for  other 
llvesttxik  under  paid  permit.  Where  practi- 
cable, crossing  fees  for  permitted  livestock 
will  be  covered  In  the  regiUar  grazing  fee 
and  the  crossing  period  covered  in  the  regu- 
lar grazing  period. 

(b)  Payments.  (1)  Grazing  fees  are  payable 
in  advance  of  the  opening  dat«  of  the  grazing 
period  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service. 

(2)  Crossing  fees  are  payable  In  advance 
of  the  livestock  entering  National  Forest 
System  lands  or  other  lands  under  Forest 
Service  control. 

(c)  Refunds  or  credits.  (1)  Refunds  ar 
credits  may  be  allowed  under  Justifiable  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  as  the  Chief, 
Forest  Service,  may  specify. 

(Sec.  1.  80  Stat.  35,  as  amended,  sec.  1,  3S 
SUt.  628;  16  C.S.C.  551,  472;  sec.  32,  60  Stat. 
625,  as  amended:  7  U.S.a  1011) 

Effective  date.  This  reviaion  shall  becoaae 
effective  on  the  date  ot  ita  publication  in  the 

FE0EXAL  B£CISTEK. 

Oxvnxjc  L.  Freeman, 

Secretmry  of  Agriculture. 
January  10. 1969. 

lF.a.  Doc.  89-534:   Piled.  Jan.  13.  1M9: 
8:49  aA.l 


APPENDIX  C 

NUMBER  OF  ESCROW  WAIVERS  INITIATED  JAN.  1,  TO  OCT.  31,  1969  BY  SIZE  OF  PERMIT  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT 

OF  MORTGAGE,  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP,  NATIONAL  FORESTS,  REGIONS  1-6 


Size  of  permit 


Total  snwuirt  of  mrtpfe  (daHart) 


Number  ot  head  permitted 


Le»  than 
25,600 


25,000  t* 
«,99> 


50^  to 
99, 999 


100,000  to 
249.999 


250^00  to 
999«  999 


1,000,000 
andavw 


Tolii 


Number  cattle  permittees: 

lto« 

41  to  100 

10110  250..-. 

251  to  1,000 

1,001  sndeMT 

Total 


S 
3S 

IS 
1 

« 


15 

n 

2S 


7 
21 
2t 

n 
> 


1 

11 
II 

13 


• 
6 

13 
S 


IM 
92 
S« 
I 


7t 


74 


7t 


SO 
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APPENDIX  C 

NUMBER  OF  ESCROW  WAIVERS  INITIATED  JAN.  1,  TO  OCT.  31.  1969  BY  SIZE  OF  PERMIT  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT 

OF  MORTGAGE.  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP,  NATIONAL  FORESTS,  REGIONS  1-6 


Size  o(  permit 


Total  amount  of  mortgage  (dollars) 


Number  of  head  permitted 


Number  sheep  permittees: 

1  to  200 

201  to  500 

501  to  1,250 

1,251  to  5,000 

5,001  and  over 

Total 

Grand  total 


Less  than 

25.000  to 

25,000 

49.999 

3 

0 

9 

1 

7 

9 

1 

4 

0 

0 

50.000  to 
M,999 


100,000  to 
249,999. 


250,000  to 

799,  999 


1,000,000 
and  over 


Total 


3 
12 
22 
25 

2 


20 


14 


13 


64 


95 


88 


83 


55 


43 


>370 


1  Of  the  368  actual  escrow  waivers  filed,  2  did  not  have  the  total  amount  of  mortgage  shown  and  4  were  based  on  both  cattle  and 


sheep  permits. 


APPENDIX  D 


LOANS  TO  FOREST  SERVICE  PERMITTEES  AS  A  MATTER  OF 
RECORD!  IN  1967  AND  NEW  LOANS  OBTAINED  IN  1969, 
BY  LENDER  OR  LENDER  GROUP 

(Forest  Service  permittees  on  National  Forests  in  the  U  Western 
Statts  and  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska) 


Lender 


Loans 

as  of 

1967 

(percent) 


Loans 

obtained 

In  1969 

(percent) 


Federal  Land  Bank 

Insurance  Companies 

Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Production  Credit  Association.. 

Individuals  and  other  non- 
institutional 

Banks,  and  savings  and  loan 
institutions 


38 

37 

38 

19 

3 

9 

1 

3 

30 


>  From  escrow  waiver  records  in  Forest  Service  files. 


Appendix  E 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricultuke, 
Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  17, 1969. 
Subject:    Grazing    Pees    Schedules   Review, 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 
To:  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief,  Forest  Service. 

We  have  reviewed  the  material  attached  to 
your  memorandum  of  November  10. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  makes 
loans  to  individuals  and  groups  which  in- 
volve, in  many  cases.  Forest  Service  grazing 
permits. 

We  have  encountered  no  cases  to  date 
where  FHA  credit  has  been  denied  due  to  the 
grazing  fees  announced  January  14,  1969.  In 
fact,  the  revised  fee  schedule  may  enable 
family-type  farmers  a  better  opportunity  to 
Beciue  grazing  permits. 

We  have  not  modified  our  regulations  as  a 
result  of  this  increase  as  each  loan,  individual 
or  group,  must  be  determined  economically 
feasible  before  it  can  be  approved.  If  the  in- 
creased grazing  fees  wotild  cause  a  loan  re- 
quest not  to  be  feasible,  then  the  proposal 
would  have  been  very  marginal  anyway. 
We  have  nothing  adverse  to  report. 
James  V.  Smith, 

Administrator. 

Appendix  P 
To:  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief,  Forest  Service, 

USD  A. 
Prom:   E.  A.  Jaenke,  Governor,  Farm  Credit 

Administration. 
Subject:    Senate   Committee    Grazing   Fees 

Resolution. 
This  is  in  reply  to  yovir  November  10  mem- 
orandum in  regard  to  the  Impact  on  the 
ranch  lending  policies  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  caused  by  the  Increased  grazing  fees 
on  the  public  lands.  We  do  not  have  the 
specific  Information  you  requested  on  denied 
loan  applications,  and  the  question  you  pose 


in  light  of  only  one  year's  experience  with 
the  new  fee  schedule  is  a  difficult  one.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  general  observations  that 
might  be  helpful.  Ranch  real  estate  loans 
would  be  the  most  directly  affected  so  these 
comments  apply  to  the  land  banks'  lending. 

1.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  indications 
at  this  time  that  ranchers  are  being  denied 
credit  due  to  increased  grazing  fees  or  be- 
cause the  permit  values  have  been  discounted 
as  collateral  for  loans.  Good  livestock  prices 
over  the  past  few  years  have  more  than 
compensated  for  the  increase  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  the  effect  might  have  been 
with  lower  cattle  prices.  However,  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  would  have  affected  any  but 
the  most  marginal  cases. 

2.  The  Land  Bank  System  policy  in  regard 
to  lending  on  ranches  dependent  on  permits 
has  not  been  changed  as  a  result  of  the  fee 
increase  in  that  the  capacity  provided  by  the 
permit  grazing  is  still  being  recognized.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  oxir  normal 
value  appraisal  process  the  value  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  ranch  capacity  provided  by  permit 
grazing  has  always  been  discounted  to  take 
care  of  the  additional  risk.  The  present  levels 
of  land  bank  ranch  appraisal  standards  were 
set  in  May  1968.  These  levels  were  reviewed 
in  the  Spring  of  1969  and  were  left  essen- 
tially the  same.  Changes  that  were  made 
were  not  related  to  the  fee  issue.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  plans  to  continue  to 
make  an  annual  review  of  the  land  bank 
ranch  lending  standards. 

3.  In  lending  on  ranches  dependent  on 
permit  grazing,  the  land  banks  are  Just  as 
concerned  about  the  outlook  for  the  tenure 
and  stability  of  the  permits  as  the  fees 
charged.  Any  uncertainty  in  this  regard 
would  very  likely  have  as  great  or  greater 
effect  on  ranch  prices  and  financing  as  would 
the  increased  fees. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  we  have, 
the  sales  price  of  ranches  heavily  dependent 
on  permit  grazing  has  been  relatively  static 
for  several  years  and  no  change  in  this  sit- 
uation has  been  noted  since  the  fee  schedule 
was  announced.  Nearly  the  same  situation 
exists  In  completely  fee-owned  ranches;  how- 
ever, there  probably  has  been  more  upward 
movement  of  prices  on  these  properties  es- 
pecially in  the  central  and  northern  plains. 

Since  the  process  of  appraisal  and  lend- 
ing is  complicated  by  so  many  factors,  all  the 
way  from  the  applicant's  management  abil- 
ity to  the  organization  of  his  ranch,  it  Is  very 
difficult  to  Isolate  the  effect  of  the  Increased 
grazing  fees.  One  thing  Is  certain,  however, 
and  that  is,  anything  that  increases  a  ranch- 
er's expense  will  eventually  affect  his  ability 
to  repay  and  the  lender's  willingness  to  loan 
unless  he  can  take  up  the  slack  through  effi- 
ciencies in  his  operation.  This,  of  course,  ap- 
plies to  all  other  cost  factors  in  a  ranch  op- 
eration as  well  as  grazing  fees.  For  example, 
real  estate  tax  Increases  on  some  ranch  prop- 
erties may  be  more  significant  than  the  In- 
creased grazing  fees. 

As  you  know  we  have  watched  the  develop- 


ments on  the  grazing  fee  Issue  very  carefully 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  will  be  our  pol- 
icy to  make  adjustments  as  they  are  needed; 
however,  we  plan  to  continue  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  leasehold  benefits  of  public 
land  grazing  permits  in  our  valuation  and 
lending  process. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  included 
in  this  report  is  a  letter  of  November  17, 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  advising  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  that  they  "have  en- 
countered no  cases  to  date  where  FHA 
credit  has  been  denied  due  to  the  grazing 
fees  announced  January  14,  1969,"  and 
further,  "we  have  nothing  adverse  to  re- 
port." 

Also  included  in  the  report  is  a  memo- 
randum of  November  21  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
advising  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service : 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  indications 
at  this  time  that  ranchers  are  being  denied 
credit  due  to  increased  grazing  fees  or  be- 
cause the  permit  values  have  been  dis- 
counted as  collateral  for  loans. 

The  Land  and  Bank  System  policy  .  .  .  has 
not  been  changed  as  a  result  of  the  fee 
increase. 

Any  uncertainty  (about  the  outlook  for 
the  tenure  and  stability  of  the  permits) 
would  very  likely  have  as  great  or  greater 
effect  on  ranch  prices  and  financing  as  would 
the  increased  fees. 

.  .  .  The  sales  price  of  ranches  heavily  de- 
pendent on  permit  grazing  has  been  rela- 
tively stable  for  several  years  and  no  change 
in  this  situation  has  been  noted  since  the 
fee  schedule  was  announced. 

In  turn,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
observed: 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  New  Mexico 
found  that  the  actions  on  grazing  fees  were 
not  beyond  the  authority  delegated  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Secretaries  (of  Agriculture 
and  Interior)  and  that  the  Secretaries  had 
taken  into  account  the  required  items  as 
directed  by  the  Congress. 

Prices  paid  in  the  private  forage  market 
are  still  considerably  above  those  charged 
for  use  of  the  public  land  resource.  The  per. 
cent  of  forced  farm  sales  In  the  farm  real 
estate  market  for  1969  has  not  changed.  The 
number  of  loans  and  total  amount  lent  to 
agric\ilture-related  industries  in  the  11 
Western  States  has  Increased  for  1969  and 
ranch  income  has  improved  over  previous 
years. 

Ranchers  using  private  lands  are  able  to 
function  economically  even  though  paying 
lease  rates  much  higher  than  the  public 
land  fee  scheduled  for  1978. 

The  grazing  user,  with  his  tenure  of  use 
unaffected  by  the  fees  decisions,  remains 
essentially  in  the  same  position  insofar  as 
his  ability  to  secure  operational  and  other 
loans  is  concerned.  Forest  Service  grazing 
permits  continue  in  demand  with  the  rate 
of  transfer  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  6 
year  period  1961-1965. 

Evaluation  of  extensive  information  col- 
lected from  the  97  National  Forest  «a«as 
throughout  the  11  Western  States,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  and  other  sources 
strongly  Indicate  that  the  public  intent  and 
equity  are  being  served  under  the  new  graz- 
ing fee  system. 

If,  on  November  25,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hickel  hsui  had  such  a  report 
before  him  I  wonder  if  he  would  have 
concluded  that  the  Interior  Department 
should  not  continue  with  the  schedule  of 
grazing  fees  announced  January  14, 
1969. 

On  December  7,  the  Washington  Post, 
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discusslBK  Nixon  MlminMrmUcm  themes 
for  1970,  reporti  that  BeeretaTy  mekel 
"has  also  recommended  the  estabUih- 
ment  of  a  new  Cabinet  department  that 
would  be  known  a«  the  D^artment  of 
Natural  Resources  and  EnviroDment." 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Moss  bill  to 
provide  snch  a  department,  I  believe  It 
might  better  ^erre  the  public  interest 
than  what  lias  been  demonstrated  in  tills 
area  by  the  Secretaij  of  the  Interior  to 
date.  

THE  ROU:  OF  THE  ARTS  IN 
OUR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day Ct»n«ress  received  a  most  thought- 
provotdnf  message  from  President  Nixon 
regarding  the  role  of  the  arts  in  our 
country.  It  requested  $40  million,  almost 
double  the  current  amoont,  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
President  noted  that  few  invetments  we 
could  make  would  give  us  so  great  a  re- 
turn In  human  und^standlng,  human 
satlsf£u:tion  smd  the  essential  qualities  of 
antoitual  fulfillment. 

I  partloularly  wish  to  oommend  the 
President  for  his  appointment  of  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks  as  Chairman  of  the  Arts 
Foundation.  It  is  indeed  a  distinguished 
afq^ointment.  in  keeping  with  that  of  her 
predecessor,  the  able  Roger  Stevens. 

I  fully  agree  with  Pre^klent  Nixon 
that  our  Nation  has  a  vesponclbUity  to 
encourage  the  arts  and  humanities.  The 
judgment  of  history  Is  passed  not  upon 
a  nation's  gross  national  product  but 
upon  the  quality  of  its  life.  Art  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  oar  lives. 

How  many  young  Americans,  whose 
natural  talents  and  abilities  could  have 
led  tiiem  Into  kxig  and  productive  lives 
In  the  arts,  have  been  forced  to  turn  to 
other  professions  by  the  economic  pres- 
sures of  oar  society? 

How  many  hundreds  of  potentially 
accomplished  Singers  have  grown  dis- 
couraged and  draped  from  the  ranks 
of  those  studying  opera  because  they 
could  not  afford  the  risks  of  foreign 
bookings  or  study  f 

How  many  potential  poets  have  we 
lost  to  the  rai^s  oC  bulnesB  and  indus- 
try beeatMe  oar  piAilMdng  houses  cannot 
afford  to  publish  poeliji? 

And,  how  do  these  losses — In  talent 
and  In  Inspiration — affect  our  lives  as 
a  people,  and  our  purpose  as  a  nation? 

The  effect,  I  think.  Is  great.  We  need 
those  who  create  beauty;  we  need  those 
men  and  women  who  oonfrwit  the  real- 
ity of  our  lives,  and  tell  us  the  truth 
as  we  see  it. 

The  work  of  a  great  artist  can  make 
us  see.  It  can  give  man  the  reflective 
calm,  the  inspired  reason  to  change  his 
life,  and  the  lives  of  others,  for  the 
better. 

The  desire  In  America  to  participate 
in  and  appreciate  the  arts  will  be  a  strong 
and  enduring  force  in  the  coming  dec- 
ade. 

Recent  studies  of  the  economic  pirob- 
lems  of  the  performing  arts,  conducted 
for  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  and 
the  20th-century  Fund,  have  done  mudi 
to  clarify  the  sief>»  we  must  take  if  we 


wish  to  encourage  the  arts  and  artists 
in  our  country.  The  two  reports  crffCT 
condusiTe  evidence  that  maaslve  new 
support  must  be  found  for  music,  the 
theater,  and  the  dance. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  price 
of  admission  to  such  a  performance  Is 
InsufBcient  to  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion— tlie  prorated  cost,  per  person,  for 
providing  that  one  performance  on  that 
one  night.  The  answer,  I  have  often 
heard,  is  simply  to  raise  the  price  of 
tickets  to  cover  the  total  cost  of  a  per- 
formance. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  such  in- 
creases would  put  the  performing  arts 
beyond  the  reach  of  an  important  part 
of  their  present  audience.  The  result 
would  be  an  elite  theater  or  opera,  an 
exclusive  symphony  orchestra  from 
which  many  middle-income  and  all  low- 
income  families,  young  people,  and  stu- 
dents would  be  barred.  So.  quite  clearly, 
raising  ticket  prices  is  not  the  answer. 

My  own  feeling,  as  that  of  President 
Nixon,  is  that  the  best  answer  lies  in 
a  combination  ^ort  between  One  pri- 
vate and  public  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  seek  to  substitute  puWic 
money  for  essential  private  sources  of 
continuing  sia>port.  Nevertheless,  an 
lirgent  and  growing  need  exists,  as  a  re- 
sidt  of  the  acute  flnanelai  crisis  In  which 
many  prlvateftr  supported  cultural  insti- 
tutions now  find  themselves,  for  Federal 
stimulus  and  assistanry. 

"Die  IitetkMial  Foundation  an  the  Arts 
and  Hamanities  plays  this  role  with  great 
skin  and  dOigenee.  Since  its  fonnation  in 
1965,  the  Foundation  has  proved  Itself  to 
be  innovative  and  productive.  Despite 
limited  funding,  the  two  endowments 
which  make  up  the  Foundation  have  Ju- 
diciously initiated  new  programs  of  great 
benefit  to  indlvkiaal  artists  and  human- 
ists, to  performing  arts  and  organisa- 
tions— and  through  them  to  our  entire 
country. 

I  am  wen  aware  of  the  severe  budget 
restraints  imposed  by  the  inflationary 
climate  and  otber  {sreasing  qiwndlng 
priorities.  Despite  these  restraints,  the 
President  has  called  for  a  renewed  Im- 
petus to  the  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  arts  in  America.  I  fully  sup- 
port him  in  that  goal  and  I  agree  that  it 
bears  a  compelling  claim  upon  our 
resources. 

Now  the  challenge  and  responsibility 
to  make  the  President's  goals  a  reallly 
falls  upon  Congress.  The  encoursigement 
of  the  arts  and  artists  must  not  be  ig- 
nored when  we  draw  up  our  list  of  na- 
tional priorities  and  work  on  the  new 
budget. 

The  relatively  modest  budget  request 
oi  the  President  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
is  an  investment  in  imderstanding  the 
spirit  of  man.  and  encouragement  to  that 
spirit  to  grow  and  express  itself.  It  Is  the 
quality  of  that  expression  that  measures 
the  quality  of  our  way  of  life.  The  com- 
mitment the  President  Is  asking  Congress 
to  make  is  not  a  commitment  made  in 
the  name  of  luxury  but  in  the  name  of 
excellence  and,  ultimate,  of  necessity 
to  the  goo^  life  in  America. 


IN  HONORED  GLORY 


Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virdnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  former  halo'on  days,  it  was  our 
custom,  nationally  and  individually,  to 
devote  1  day  a  year  to  reflecting  upon 
the  tremendous  sacrifice  and  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  welfare  made  by 
those  Americans  who  have  fallen  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  In  these  troubled 
times,  however,  quite  rightfully,  those 
cherished  men  are  seldom  out  of  our 
thoughts. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Veterans'  Day  address, 
given  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  P. 
Streng,  pastor  of  St.  James  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  before  the  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  Rotary  Club  on  November  11, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
speech,  which  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
by  those  who  heard  it,  gives  us  further 
food  for  thought  about  those  valiant  men 
who  have  given  their  all,  in  the  past  and 
in  more  recent  days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Zm  Honobeo  Clobt 

(By  Rotarlan  John  P.  Streng.  pastor, 

St.  James  Lutheran  Church) 

A  grateful  nation  pauses  this  day  to  pay 
Its  annual  respect  to  American*  ererywhere 
who  served  their  coiuitry  and  those  who  gave 
their  life  to  perpetuate  our  land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  bntvel  In  thousands  of  dty 
squares,  civic  centers,  and  cemeteries,  spe- 
cial ceremonies  axe  being  observed.  This  is 
the  day  when  the  militant  minority  is 
shamed  Into  silence,  and  the  silent  majority 
proudly  pledges  allegiance  to  the  flag  and 
the  RepubUc  for  wldcb  It  stands!  This  is 
the  day  when  for  one  fteetiag  hour  symbols 
of  sacrlfloe  «nd  valor  t»k.t  preoedeaoe  over 
crude  baimen  wboae  aim  Is  to  Avlde  and 
oonquer. 

It  was  an  iaaplred  idea  to  deposit  the  body 
of  an  unrecognized  soldier  In  the  hlUslde 
memorial  la  Arlington  Na.tional  Cemetery. 
xjimr.n«  have  visited  the  haUoved  spot.  Sev- 
eral comrades  of  subseqi]rent  combat  zones 
have  Joined  that  lonely  first  Unlcnown  Sol- 
dier. To  this  day  tlie  most  stirring  military 
pageantry  lor  peace  centers  not  around 
world-acclaimed  heroes  whose  name  everyone 
reverently  repeats,  but  upon  young  martyrs 
whose  names  are  known  only  to  Oodl 

These  An-Amerlcans  resting  from  their 
laJsors  deserve  our  tribute  today.  The  simple 
Inscription  chiseled  Into  the  tomb  of  the  Un- 
known  Soldier  has  Inspired  mnilanw:  "HERB 
RESTS  IN  HONOREP  OIX3RT  AH  AMBBICA5 
aovaaxt  KMOWH  but  to  OOOr  He  was 
ayotmgman  Inthe  prime  of  ate.  That  gleam- 
lag  white  ceaatttfiti  rallied  aU  raoes  and 
ctssses  to  hallow  American  Ideals  and  inte- 
grate PATRIOTISM  Into  one  nation,  indivls- 
IWe,  onder  God.  TJndemesth  that  half-acre 
lie  the  crushed  remains  o4  men  who  were 
burned  crisp  In  the  heat  and  hell  of  battle 
Instead  of  burning  thetr  draft  cards  to  save 
their  unkempt  bearded  and  beaded  bodies 
for  softer  living. 

The  comrades  we  honor  today  fought,  bled, 
and  many  died  that  equal  and  exact  Justice 
might  prevail.  Their  patriotism  is  the  cri- 
terion for  peace  on  earUi  aiul  goodwill  among 
men.  For  their  service  mad  sacrifice  they 
oaertt  a  nation's  everlasting  tribute  wlthla 
the  communion  and  bivouac  of  the  dead! 

From  those  guarded  gravesides.  America's 
eyes  will  scan  ths  idoplng  knoUs  completely 
Immersed  in  row  on  row  ot  white  croaBes  aad 
the  Star  of  David.  And  heyond.  In  naolvs 
orUtlsg  sweep,  an  Intentatlonal  panorama 
discloses  »S  sliBUar  mUltary  eraaeterles  aad 
28  final  rest  arenas  throughout  the  world. 
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What  a  breath-taking  array  of  divisions  of 
muted  martyrs  hallowing  American  freedom; 

Those  memorable  mounds  were  everywhere 
carved  out  of  the  good  earth  to  cradle 
courageous  Cnisaders  for  liberty  who  re- 
mained true  to  their  country  above  and 
beyond  the  caU  of  duty.  They  have  thrown  to 
us  the  torch  that  will  Ught  the  way  to  a  more 
peaceful  tomorrow!  Without  exception  each 
day  continues  to  record  the  rythmic  step  of 
military  details  accompanying  creaking  cais- 
sons roUlng  past  Washington  city  memorials 
to  the  cross-crowned  arteries  of  Arlington 
adding  new  mounds  at  the  rate  of  110  per 
week.  The  unbroken  assembly  line  of  heroes 
perpetuates  America's  date  with  destiny! 

In  mufHed  cadence  this  international  cho- 
rus echoes  the  stirring  requiem  of  John  Mc- 
Crae:  "We  are  the  dead!  Short  days  ago  we 
lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow;  loved  and 
were  loved;  and  now  we  lie  between  these 
crosses  row  on  row!  Scarce  heard  amid  the 
guns  below.  Take  up  your  quarrel  with  the 
foe.  To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw  the 
torch.  'TIS  yours  to  hold  it  high.  If  you  break 
faith  with  us  who  die,  we  shall  not  sleep  tho 
popples  grow  in  Flanders  Field !"  Mxist  Amer- 
ica be  pre-occupied  only  with  sports,  recre- 
ation, the  cost  of  living,  the  stock  market? 
The  cost  of  dying  eqixals  all  of  these  and  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  In  Judgement  over  mis- 
carriage of  Justice,  plus  the  handwriting  on 
the  world's  wall  scribbled  in  tainted  blood 
has  a  serious  message. 

These  brave  heroes  changed  the  course  of 
history  and  freedom's  holy  light  In  our  favor. 
They  accepted  death  in  the  prime  of  a  prom- 
ising career.  Their  patriotism  was  not  hidden 
behind  the  5th  amendment,  the  5th  column, 
or  the  5th  dimension.  They  did  not  defect 
in  the  hour  of  crisis.  They  were  not  midget 
politicians  in  a  day  when  giants  of  the  earth 
were  needed.  They  fomented  no  turncoat 
philosophy  when  the  life  and  breath  of  their 
buddies  depended  upon  them!  No  hero's 
blood  Is  ever  shed  In  vain!  Gallant  men  never 
hesitate  to  secure  llbery  In  hot  blood  and 
cold  steel. 

Nor  shall  America  vacillate  NOW  as  we 
for  the  2nd  time  in  600  years  enter  the 
threshhold  of  new  frontiers,  this  time  so  vast 
and  inconceivable  In  space  that  none  but  the 
Almighty  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth  has 
the  answer. 

National  problems  always  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  patriotism  of  the  people!  Our  obUga- 
tion  is  to  posterity.  The  character  of  youth 
Is  always  moulded  by  their  elder's  example! 
When  radical  voices  In  other  lands,  whose 
very  lives  are  spared  because  of  American 
military  protection,  keep  shouting  unprint- 
able Invectives,  and  chorusing:  "Yankee  go 
home",  let  us  point  to  the  uncounted  knolls 
of  heroic  Yankees  on  their  soil  reminding 
them  why  their  saviors  cannot  come  home. 

Now  U  the  time  for  all  parents,  teachers, 
offlcials,  and  good  citizens,  to  make  sure  that 
American  youth  memorizes  the  pledge  of 
allegiance,  the  preamble  to  t>otb  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  UJ3_A.  No  philosophy  of  education  Is 
■o  critical  today  as  to  try  and  strengthen 
American  freedom.  Let  tis  cease  all  this  irre- 
iponslble  dialogue  about  black  and  white 
power.  Our  constitution  is  printed  In  black 
letters  on  white  paper;  It  takes  both  black 
and  white  piano  keys  and  musical  notes  to 
play  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  No  one  ever 
questions  this!  Let  us  speak  only  of  red, 
white  and  blue  power,  for  these  colors  are 
guaranteed  not  to  nm,  not  for  anyl>ody! 

On  Gettysburg's  colorful  countryside  bums 
an  eternal  flame  symbollzmg  a  nation's  de- 
votion far  beyond  trlimiphal  arches  and  sky- 
scraper shaftA.  Its  warmth  inspires  all  who 
cluster  at  Its  base  and  read  its  messages.  Not 
since  the  Civil  War  on  whose  battleground 
the  memorial  rises,  has  the  issue  of  whether 
this  nation  or  any  ottiet  nation,  conceived  In 
liberty,  can  long  endure,  been  so  In  doubt 
and  dissent.  When  statesmanship  Is  cruci- 


fied on  the  cross  of  gold  and  greed  and  the 
double-pronged  promises  of  the  demagogue 
are  highly  exalted,  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
nation  is  afflicted  with  cancerous  fissures 
of  communism  and  kindred  anti-American 
philosophies. 

The  problem  of  patriotism  is  as  old  as  free 
man.  Let  tension  be  cultivated !  America  was 
born  in  revolution.  Tension  means  'stretch- 
ing'. When  patriotism  Is  stretched  aroused 
citizens  rise  In  holy  wrath  to  declare  their 
convictions  at  the  pubUc  poll.  In  the  press, 
and  on  the  plaza.  Our  God-glven  nation  Is 
not  ready  to  fold  prematurely  because  of  a 
few  uprisings  whose  leaders  gallop  from  cam- 
pus to  Congress  on  borrowed  time  and  tal- 
ents. History's  Paul  Reveres  have  been  riding 
herd  since  colonial  days!  Two  recent  horse- 
men of  another  stripe  are  assuming  apoca- 
lyptic proportions:  James  Forman  demands 
'reparatory'  retaliation;  and  Dennis  Banks, 
full-blooded  South  Dakota  Indian  tells  a  U.S. 
senate  committee:  "Our  state  Is  the  most 
racist  of  all  where  the  white  man  spells  'Jus- 
tice'— 'Just  US'.  This  two-fold  confrontation 
symbolizes  a  national  trend  blending  culture 
and  religion  In  ferment. 

Frantic  superpatrlots  plead  that  we  should 
Ught  candles  of  concUlatlon,  NOW.  That 
candle  has  always  been  lit.  They  are  un- 
aware of  the  explosive  powder  kegs  of  care- 
lessness, apathy,  fanaticism  and  bigotry 
planted  everywhere.  The  catalog  of  American 
martyrs  has  grown  too  painful  to  rehearse. 
We  must  not  allow  moratorium  marchers  to 
monopolize  the  reading  of  Vietnam  heroes. 
Our  city-square  honor  rolls  and  scrolls  have 
remembered  them  In  honored  glory  for  years ! 
Fragmented,  polarized  American  citizenship 
is  an  import  that  must  not  be  nourished. 

Man's  oldest  records  are  blood-stained 
documents.  Memorials  are  representative  of 
deserved  recognition  but  it  takes  more  than 
marble  and  marches  to  preserve  human  free- 
dom. It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Amer- 
ica's veteran  groups  and  hundred  organiza- 
tions that  the  true  meaning  of  this  day  Is 
peri>etuated.  Representatives  of  many  faiths 
and  cultures  today  invoke  the  ancient  bless- 
ing of  the  Almighty:  "The  Lord  lift  His 
countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace!" 
What  does  this  mean  to  millions?  Veterans 
day  in  charge  of  those  tmder  arms  in  behalf 
of  those  who  laid  down  their  arms  to  pro- 
tect those  yet  in  arms,  urges  unqualified  loy- 
alty and  obedience  to  God  and  country!  Hu- 
man sacrifice  Is  no  statistic.  Liberty  lies  In 
the  hearts  of  people;  If  it  dies  there  is  no 
law  that  can  save  it.  Let  those  who  protest 
loud  and  long  against  yesteryear's  time-hon- 
ored slogans  know  that  this  modernlzated 
word:  "Peace"  which  they  throw  around 
loud  and  loosely,  means  nothing  tinless  It  is 
sealed  In  blood.  There  has  been  no  time  In 
history  when  It  meant  anything  else! 

In  the  Arlington  Cemetery  museum  dis- 
play room  Is  this  Rotary  International 
plaque:  "To  the  glorious  memory  of  the  gal- 
lant deed  of  the  American  forces  who  gave 
their  full  measure  of  devotion  and  service  in 
the  world  wars".  Our  Rotary  motto  being: 
"service  above  self!"  dispenses  upon  us  a 
duty  In  this  area  that  we  must  recognize. 

Whether  we  stand  amid  Arlington's  430- 
acre  solemn  stillness  where  the  130,000th 
serviceman's  body  was  recently  Interred;  or 
whether  we  visit  last  week's  loattle  hero  In 
some  local  or  nearby  cemetery,  or  visit  some 
paralytic  veteran  who  will  never  walk  again, 
our  tribute  Is  the  same  resolve,  namely: 
"Peace  with  honor!"  Whether  we  recall  the 
ancient  battle  prophecy  of  Joshua,  Israel's 
venerable  mlUtary  general  of  long  ago  when 
he  said:  "Let  these  stones  forever  be  a  me- 
morial to  you!",  or  whether  we  recaU  the 
Inscription  on  the  Bastogne,  Belgium,  war 
memorial:  "Seldom  has  so  much  American 
blood  been  shed  In  a  single  action",  the  call 
for  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  same.  Human 
blood  is  the  price  of  liberty  In  every  gen- 
eration and  there  is  no  short  cut  to  freedom. 


What  is  Americanism?  It  la  many  dialects 
blended  Into  one  language;  many  avenues  of 
prosperity  converging  into  one  way  of  life; 
many  types  of  service  forged  into  one  loyalty. 
It  Is  the  sacred  assumption  that  government 
rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed! 

Let  us  boldly,  and  If  necessary,  bitterly, 
meet  all  carping  criticism  of  our  country 
with  restrained  loyalty.  Who  are  these  self- 
appointed  foreign  free-loaders  to  employ  our 
American  free  speech  privUege  to  gripe  about 
America?  There's  nothing  wrong  with  the 
U.S.A.  that  a  good  dose  of  democracy  and 
old  fashioned  patriotism  cannot  cure  In  a 
hurry.  AUen  axe-grindeis  are  welcome  to 
one-way  no-return  tickets  any  time  they 
wish  apply. 

John  Stuart  Mills  said:  "A  people  may  pre- 
fer free  government.  But  if  from  indolence, 
carelessness,  or  want  of  public  spirit  they 
are  unequal  to  the  exertions  necessary  for 
preserving  It;  If  they  will  not  fight  for  it;  If 
they  can  be  Induced  to  lay  their  liberty  at 
the  feet  of  even  a  great  man  and  trust  him 
with  powers  enabling  him  to  subvert  their 
institutions — in  all  these  cases  the  people 
are  unfit  for  Liberty ! 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  universally  acclaimed 
Prince  of  Peace,  once  said:  "Greater  love  had 
no  man  that  to  lay  down  his  Ufe  for  his 
friends!"  Since  currently  some  militant 
youth  and  adults  moratoritun  masses  and 
peace  preachers  extol  LOVE  as  life's  highest 
aim,  let  them  demonstrate  their  love  by  per- 
sonally defending  with  their  lives,  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  "In  God  we  trust"  is  no  mere  motto; 
it  Is  America's  confession  of  her  most  holy 
faith! 

Let  no  one  mar  or  minimize  the  sacred 
preamble  to  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence! It  is  a  hallmark  of  fame  second  to 
none  in  human  history. 

May  it  be  your  good  fortune  to  walk 
slowly  and  solemnly  down  the  verdant  lush 
carpet  on  Mount  Vernon's  slopes  leading  to 
the  cenotaph  housing  the  remains  of  George 
and  Martha  Washington.  When  the  cour- 
teous guard  i>ermlts  you  to  look  thru  the 
Iron  lattice  entrance  gate  you  will  be  awe- 
struck by  the  simple  head  Inscription  carved 
in  perpetual  marble:  "I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Ufe,  salth  the  Lord;  he  that  be- 
lleveth  In  me  tho  he  were  dead  yet  shall 
he  live!"  Of  this  solid  eternal  moral  fibre 
was  our  nation  bom.  May  we  be  given  cour- 
age to  Bvistaln  it  I 


STRENGTHENING    ELECTIVE    ASCS 
COUNTY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  week- 
end the  National  Association  of  Farmer- 
Elected  Committeemen  is  holding  its 
1969  national  convention  In  St.  Louis. 
These  elected  county  ASCS  committee- 
men meet  this  year  under  a  cloud  of 
concern  over  a  pattern  of  action  by  the 
Washington  bureaucrats  In  ASCS  which 
raises  questions  about  their  attitude 
toward  the  committee  system. 

A  number  of  directives  and  actions 
taken  recently  throughout  the  country 
^ve  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  ASCS 
Washington  officials  are  seeking  to  down- 
grade the  autonomy  and  importance 
placed  in  the  elective  county  committees. 
There  may  be  rational  answers  to  these 
questions  other  than  the  dilution  of  the 
committees'  role  in  farm  policy. 

But  I  am  concerned.  Because  I  bdleve 
the  county  committee  system  of  admin- 
istration is  essential  to  the  confidenoe 
and  the  grassroots  support  of  this  pro- 
gram by  the  farmer.  Without  this  con- 
fidence and  without  this  local  control. 
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American    agriculture    Is    headed    for 
trouble. 

Industrial  workers  have  their  uniotiB. 
Businesses  have  their  trade  associations. 
But  the  primary  Involvement  by  farmers 
in  directing  farm  programing  is  the  lo- 
cally elected  coimty  committee. 

I  am  concerned.  Farmers  in  my  State 
are  concerned.  And  farmers  across  the 
country  are  concerned  when  they  see 
the  autonomy  and  Importance  of  this 
last  vestige  of  local  control  being  chipped 
away. 

In  my  State,  farmers  are  concerned 
when  they  hear  that  suddenly  local  com- 
mittee decisions  on  adjustments  to  the 
conservation  reserve  must  be  approved 
individually  by  the  farm  fieldmen.  This 
gives  ASCS  employees  authority  to  veto 
the  elective  committee  decisions,  remov-  ^ 
ing  this  important  responsibility  from 
local  control. 

They  are  alarmed  when  they  learn  a 
majority  of  the  coimty  committees  have 
been  informed  that  they  are  meeting  too 
regularly.  Analyses  of  workloads  have 
been  made  and  a  few  men  sitting  In 
Indianapolis  or  Washington  are  teUing 
the  committees  how  much  time  they  need 
to  work.  I  do  not  think  they  know  the 
local  problems  well  enough  to  do  that. 
The  county  committeemen  are  not  get- 
ting rich  off  of  their  meetings.  They  are 
paid  $25  a  day  when  they  meet  and  9 
cents  a  mile  travel  expense.  If  a  farm 
committeeman  loses  a  hog  or  has  some 
other  preventable  accident  happen  while 
meeting  one  day.  his  salary  for  a  few 
months  is  lest.  Most  committeemen  work 
as  little  time  as  possible  with  the  office 
and  they  lose  money  doing  this  public 
service.  They  are  completely  responsible 
for  the  activities  of  the  office  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  full  time  staff.  It  is 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish  to  set 
.stringent  limits  on  their  meeting  times. 

The  committeemen  are  not  pleased 
to  learn  that  they  have  to  secure  per- 
mission from  Washington  to  meet  with 
other  coimty  units  outside  of  their  coun- 
ty. There  is  much  need  for  coordination 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas  that  take  place 
several  times  each  year.  The  committees 
in  my  State  have  been  getting  together 
on  a  regional  basis  with  State  officials  to 
discuss  their  mutual  problems.  These 
are  not  holiday  excursions.  These  are 
working  sessions  that  now  require  ap- 
proval all  the  way  from  Washington. 

My  constituent  farmers  in  Indiana 
have  expressed  for  me  their  concern  over 
these  recent  actions  and  directives  and 
they  report  hearing  similar  stories  from 
other  States.  I  express  my  own  concern 
about  this,  too.  Because  we  must  give  the 
farmer  an  avenue  to  express  his  personal 
influence  over  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams that  tJtect  his  income.  I  hope  the 
ASCS  is  not  moving  away  from  a  strong, 
local,  elected  committee  system.  I  would 
hope  the  ASCS  woiild  be  moving  to  en- 
courage additional  participation. 

And  I  hope  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  soon  provide  Contpress  and 
the  American  fanner  an  inkling  of  what 
it  proposes  for  a  1970  program.  Too  many 
times  in  the  past  the  farm  programs  have 
been  proposed  and  enacted  after  the 
crops  are  in  the  fields.  It  is  already  late 
for  proper  farm  planning.  I  urge  the 
Department  to  present  a  program  for 


1970  promptly,  so  that  it  can  be  properly 
considered  and  allow  time  for  the  farmer 
to  plan  appropriately. 


PULL  FUNDING  OF  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  appeared  before  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  express  my 
strong  conviction  about  the  urgency  of 
providing  a  level  of  funding  for  medical 
research  and  health  manpower  programs 
which  adequately  reflects  the  great  need 
in  these  areas  today.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  will  find  ourselves  either 
standing  still  or  even  reducing  our  efforts 
In  many  vital  areas  if  funds  are  appro- 
priated at  the  levels  requested  in  the  ad- 
ministration budget  or  the  House-passed 
appropriations  bill. 

The  benefits  of  past  investments  in 
basic  and  applied  health  research,  as  well 
as  the  future  supply  of  doctors,  nurses, 
researchers,  and  teachers,  are  imperiled 
by  the  reductions  proposed  for  seven  of 
our  important  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  for  the  chronic  disease  and  clin- 
ical research  center  programs,  and  for 
various  programs  affecting  the  education 
and  training  of  health  manpower  at  all 
levels. 

I  have  received  more  than  700  letters, 
cards,  and  telegrams  from  California 
citizens  expressing  their  deep  concern 
about  the  effect  of  the  proposed  budget 
requests.  In  San  Marian  County,  Calif., 
a  number  of  parents  and  friends  of  chil- 
dren who  are  suffering  from  cancer  have 
formed  an  organization  called  the 
Candlelighters,  in  memory  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  of  whom  Adlai  Stevenson  said, 
"She  would  rather  light  a  candle  than 
curse  the  darkness."  The  Candlelighters 
have  collected  about  10,000  names  on 
petitions  protesting  the  proposed  cut- 
back in  funds  for  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

One  of  those  who  helped  organize  the 
Candlelighters  is  Dr.  Richard  W.  Wolk, 
a  family  doctor  in  San  Rafael,  whose  9- 
year-old  son,  Brian,  is  stricken  with 
leukemia.  Dr.  Wolk  also  testified  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  last 
Thursday.  His  courageous  and  moving 
statement  was  a  most  effective  reminder 
to  all  who  heard  it  of  the  dramatic 
human  dimension  of  the  problems  we  are 
discussing. 

I  would  like  to  read  briefly  from  Dr. 
Wolk's  letter  to  me : 

Aa  you  know,  blo-medlcal  researchers 
across  the  country  have  already  experienced 
a  cut  of  five  to  twenty  percent  of  their  funds. 
The  admU»l8tratlon's  economy  drive  will 
taret  the  closing  of  at  least  nineteen  clinical 
research  centers. 

At  this  critical  time  In  cancer  research  we 
need  an  Increase  In  appropriations;  yet  Pres- 
ident Nixon  wishes  to  cut  them.  You  can 
well  Imagine  the  emotional  response  that  this 
evokes  from  those  of  us  who  have  children 
afflicted  with  cancer.  The  hope  that  a  cure  Is 
imminent  Is  not  a  delusion.  We  trust  that 
you  share  this  hope.  The  best  expression  of 
concern  that  you  and  your  fellow  senators 
can  offer  us  Is  legislation  providing  expanded 
appropriations  for  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  you  respond  to 
the  parents  of  cancer-stricken  children? 


Or  to  the  young  nurse  in  San  Francisco, 
dying  of  cancer,  who  wrote  to  the  Pres- 
ident: "We  who  are  afflicted  with  such 
diseases  as  leukemia  and  cancer  live  only 
In  the  hope  that  a  cure  can  be  found  in 
time,  and  by  cutting  off  the  great  Federal 
allotment  to  this  cause  you  have  greatly 
jeopardized  our  hopes  of  a  break- 
through." 

How  can  you  explain  to  a  parent  whose 
child  is  dying  of  leukemia  that  this  Na- 
tion can  spend  $100  milUon  to  refurbish 
a  battleship  for  exactly  1  month's  use  in 
Vietnam  before  being  returned  to  the 
mothball  fleet  but  cannot  find  $9.7  mil- 
lion to  keep  alive  the  chronic  disease  con- 
trol program  of  HEW's  Health  Service.s 
and  Mental  Health  Administration? 

What  can  you  say  to  those  who  com- 
pare the  enormous  cost  overruns  on  a 
single  defense  contract  to  the  reduced 
funds  available  for  research  in  cancer, 
heart  disease,  multiple  sclerosis,  or  mon- 
goloidism? 

How  can  you  explain  that  this  Nation 
can  find  billions  of  dollars  for  the  con- 
troversial ABM  but  finds  it  necessary  to 
close  down  19  of  the  93  clinical  research 
centers  supported  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health? 

The  administration's  priorities  are 
badly  out  of  order  when  a  cutback  in  vi- 
tal medical  research  is  authorized  at  a 
moment  in  our  history  when  there  has 
never  been  greater  recognition  of  the  po- 
tential for  alleviating  human  misery 
from  disease  or  a  greater  opportunity  for 
finding  new  cures. 

The  Nixon  budget  requests  an  increase 
of  only  9  percent  for  fiscal  year  1970  over 
the  1969  comparable  appropriations  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Environmental  Health  Service. 
This  amoimt  will  not  enable  these  agen- 
cies to  move  in  any  significant  way 
against  the  vast  problems  of  which  I 
have  spoken  today.  Because  of  infiation 
they  will  not  even  be  able  to  maintain 
past  momentum  in  too  many  cases.  Pre- 
vious gains  can  be  seriously  undermined 
or  nullified  not  ottly  by  budget  cuts,  but 
also  by  a  static  level  of  appropriations 
in  a  time  of  infiation,  when  each  d(dlar 
appropriated  has  declined  In  real  value. 
Furthermore,  the  extent  of  real  "sav- 
ings" in  Federal  outlays  which  will  result 
from  the  administration's  actions  is 
dubious.  Increased  health  costs  and  a 
further  decline  in  the  general  quality  of 
health  care  will  be  the  price  to  be  paid, 
offsetting  any  temporary  savings.  The 
consequences,  long  range  and  short 
range,  of  postponing  the  provision  of 
really  adequate  resources  for  basic  and 
applied  health  research,  health  man- 
power training  and  health  facilities  con- 
struction must  be  fully  and  carefully 
evaluated. 

President  Nixon  has  warned  of  an  im- 
pending "massive  health  crisis."  HEW 
Secretary  Finch  and  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  Affairs  Egeberg,  in  a  joint  re- 
port last  July,  said  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  our  already  overburdened  health 
care  system  was  beccaning  increasingly 
grave  and  we  would  be  faced  with  "a 
breakdown  to  the  delivery  of  health  care 
imless  Immediate  concerted   action  Is 
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taken  by  government  and  the  private 

sector." 

The  administration  is  obviously  aware 
of  the  vast  need  for  improved  health 
care  among  all  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  recognition  and  the  rhetoric 
is  tliere,  but  the  money  is  not  forthcom- 
ing There  are  grave  inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  administration's  public  state- 
ments and  the  budget  requests  for  the 
agencies  and  institutes  which  must  meet 
these  needs.  The  budget  requests  for  all 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health— which  call  for  an  increase  of 
only  5  percent  over  1969— are  hardly  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  administra- 
tion's own  call  for  "immediate  concerted 
action— by  the  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector." 

And  in  the  vital  research  area,  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  cut  of  $30 
million  from  the  fiscal  year  1969  Research 
Institutes  appropriation. 

In  stark  contrast.  Dr.  William  McElroy, 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, estimates  that  infiation  In  re- 
search amounts  to  about  15  percent  a 
year:  About  5  percent  from  normal  in- 
flation costs;  5  percent  from  the  to- 
creased  sophistication  and  complexity  of 
research,  which  demand  more  expen- 
sive equipment  and  methods;  and  an- 
other 5  percent  from  increasing  salaries 
because  so  many  of  the  researchers  are 
young  scientists.  In  this  context,  a  simple 
5-percent  Increase  is  virtually  a  step 
backward. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  re- 
quested appropriations  below  the  1969 
level  for  eight  major  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  National  Heart 
Institute,  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research,  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke, 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases,  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Research  and  Services  program.  Re- 
search projects  which  has  involved  many 
years  of  preliminary  work  may  now  have 
to  be  halted  because  of  this  foolhardy 
move.  For  example; 

The  Los  Angeles  Children's  Hospital 
Clinical  Research  Center  provides  vital 
services  to  some  200  children  and  is  the 
primary  research  resource  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California's  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics.  In  other  words,  not 
oiUy  will  the  children  and  parents  suffer 
as  a  result  of  this  closing,  but  a  major 
hospital  and  a  university  medical  school 
will  be  deprived  of  Its  major  research 
funds  and  facilities  to  this  vital  area. 

Clinical  research  centers  play  a  major 
role  to  the  crucial  final  stage  of  medical 
research,  the  phase  to  which  new  ideas, 
drugs,  and  devices  which  have  been 
tested  to  the  laboratory  are  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  actual  patient  care. 
Yet,  20  percent  of  the  93  centers  operated 
under  grants  from  the  Division  of  Re- 
search Resources  of  NIH  are  to  be  phased 
out  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Almost  400  primates  which  have  been 
under  experimental  study  to  the  virus 
program  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute during  the  past  5  years  are  sched- 
uled to  be  destroyed  Just  as  researchers 


are  isolating  certato  viruses  that  may 
cause  cancer  to  man. 

The  Framtogham  heart  study,  to 
Framingham,  Mass.,  is  to  be  phased  out 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  The  data  accum- 
ulated over  the  past  20  jrears  to  this  to- 
temationally  known  project  represent  an 
unparalleled  source  of  information  on 
not  only  heart  disease  but  also  on  a  wide 
variety  of  other  conditions,  such  as 
stroke,  arthritis,  high  blood  pressure, 
diabetes,  lung  disease,  and  blood  choles- 
terol. 

In  Washtogton,  D.C.,  the  pioneering 
work  of  Dr.  Mary  Coleman,  a  pediatric 
neurologist  at  Children's  Hospital,  with 
young  victims  of  Down's  Syndrome,  or 
mongoloidism,  may  be  curtailed  by  cut- 
backs in  research  funds. 

However,  not  only  human  lives  are 
directly  at  stake  to  these  NIH  cuts.  The 
future  of  medical  education  itself  is  also 
very  much  tovolved,  for  research  and 
education  are  toextricably  linked  to  our 
medical  colleges. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  quote  from 
a  speech  given  recently  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Steinberg,  professor  of  medictoe  in  the 
Division  of  Metabolic  Disease  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Diego.  Dr. 
Sternberg  is  chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Arteriosclerosis  of  the  American  Heart 
Association,  and  to  his  chairman's  ad- 
dress given  at  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation meettog  on  November  12  he  has 
excellently  illustrated  this  close  relation- 
ship between  medical  research  and 
education: 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is  one  I 
had  to  leave  the  NIH  to  appreciate.  Having 
recently  Immersed  myself  deeply  in  the 
complexities  of  developing  and  operating  a 
medical  school,  I  can  see  with  perhaps  a 
fresh  eye  something  fundamentally  Import- 
ant about  the  structure  of  the  academic  cen- 
ter of  medicine.  This  la  probably  familiar  to 
most  of  you  and  yet  It  Is  something  the 
legislator  may  not  easily  understand.  And 
that  Is  the  absolute  Interdependence  of  the 
several  functions — at  least  7 — of  a  modem 
medical  center:  (1)  medical  student  train- 
ing; (2)  house  staff  training;  (3)  continuing 
education  for  physicians;  (4)  delivery  of 
medical  care;  (5)  graduate  student  training; 
(6)  postgraduate  research  and  specialty  train- 
ing; and.  finaUy.  (7)  research.  Secretary  Ege- 
berg caUed  for  m  their  July  report,  which 
said  In  part:  "we  will  ask  and  challenge  the 
deans  and  faculties  of  the  medical  schools 
and  all  who  are  Involved  In  the  education 
and  training  of  professional  manpower  to 
find  new  ways  to  expand  the  number  of 
persons  they  are  training.  .  .  . 

This  enormous  need  for  expanded 
traintog  of  health  personnel  will  not  be 
met  by  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  for  NIH  health  manpower  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1970.  President 
Nixon  requested  $25  million  for  health 
profession  student  loans  to  fiscal  year 
1970,  less  than  half  the  authorized 
amount  of  $55  million  and  50 -percent 
lower  than  was  expended  to  fiscal  1969. 
This  will  have  an  especially  detrimental 
effect  on  the  ability  of  medical  schools  to 
admit  students  from  mtoority  and  disad- 
vantaged groups.  Entering  medical  stu- 
dents, for  example,  must  buy  approxi- 
mately $1,500  worth  of  books  and  equip- 
ment:  without  adequate  student  loans 


medical  schools  may  have  little  option 
but  to  admit  only  the  wealthier  students. 

Some  medical  schools  already  have  an- 
nounced they  will  not  be  able  to  tocrease 
the  number  of  their  students  because  of 
the  cuts  to  the  NIH  student  loan  pro- 
gram. And  this  comes  at  a  time  when 
this  Nation  is  still  so  short  of  doctors  it 
must  rely  on  the  importation  each  year 
of  more  than  2,000  doctors  from  foreign 
countries — which  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
physicians — to  order  to  avoid  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  medical  care  system. 

In  other  actions  affecttog  the  traintog 
of  health  persoimel: 

Health  manpower  scholarship  funds 
were  cut  back  to  the  1969  level  of  $17,- 
719,000  by  the  House  from  the  Nixon 
request  level  of  $28  miUion,  a  commend- 
able $10  million  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1969,  but  still  $17.7  million  below  the 
fiscal  year  1970  authorization  figure. 

Fiscal  year  1969  funding  levels  were 
barely  mamtatoed  to  the  1970  request 
for  NIH  programs  of  institutional  aid 
for  schools  of  pubUc  health  and  for 
health  manpower  traineeships.  And  to 
spite  of  an  extremely  critical  shortage 
of  nurses,  to  addition  to  the  toadequate 
levels  requested  for  loans  and  scholar- 
ships, no  tocrease  has  been  requested  for 
NIH  programs  of  institutional  aid  to 
schools  of  nurstog  or  for  construction  of 
health,  education,  research,  and  library 
facilities  for  nursing.  In  these  area,  we 
are,  at  best,  standtog  still. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  measure  our 
health  needs  by  the  fiscal  year  1969  level 
of  appropriations,  for  the  pattern  of 
substantial  imderfundtog  of  all  health 
programs  over  the  past  5  years  has 
brought  us  to  a  critical  Juncture.  Author- 
ization levels  approved  by  the  Congress 
provide  a  more  accurate  refiection  of 
existtog  needs  than  past  appropriations. 

For  example,  in  those  NIH  programs 
for  which  specific  authorization  levels 
were  established  by  Congress,  1970  au- 
thorizations total  $523  million,  of  which 
less  than  60  percent,  or  $305  million,  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration. 
This  amount  is  clearly  toadequate  to  the 
context  of  the  Impending  "massive 
health  crisis." 

And  not  only  NIH,  but  also  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Admtoistra- 
tion  is  faced  with  1970  appropriations 
requests  equal  to  or  below  the  1969  lev- 
els as  a  result  of  either  the  Nixon  budget 
request  or  cuts  by  the  House.  These  in- 
clude training  grants  for  mental  health 
manpower,  new  institutional  support  for 
community  mental  health  center  staff- 
ing, and  project  grants  for  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  services. 

Also  cut  below  the  1969  comparable 
appropriation  level  are  the  important 
programs  of  migrant  health  services,  re- 
gional medical  programs,  communicable 
disease  control,  and  hospital  construc- 
tion under  the  Hill-Burton  act. 

Those  programs  of  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  for 
which  specific  1970  authorizations  are 
set  would,  if  fully  funded,  require  appro- 
priations of  $834  million.  The  Nixon 
budget  request  for  these  programs  was 
$468  million,  or  only  slightly  more  than 
50  percent 
The  United  States  ranks  behind  19 
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other  nations  in  male  life  expectancy  at 
birth,  and  we  are  sixth  in  the  world  in 
deaths  among  males  aged  40-60  who  die 
of  the  major  category  of  killer  diseases 
known  as  heart-cancer-stroke.  Is  this  a 
reason  to  virtually  eliminate  the  applied 
research  efforts  of  the  regional  medical 
program's  chronic  disease  control  pro- 
gram, which  includes  the  heart-cancer- 
stroke  projects? 

Yet.  HEW  requested  $130  million  for 
BMP  for  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Nixon 
budget  reduced  that  to  $100  million,  and 
the  House  reduced  it  again  to  $76  million. 

Other  RMP  chronic  disease  control 
programs,  in  addition  to  the  heart-can- 
cer-stroke projects,  which  will  be  phased 
out  are  those  in  arthritis  and  diabetes; 
neurologic  and  sensory  disease,  such  as 
Parkinson's  disease  and  multiple  sclero- 
sis; and  respiratory  disease,  such  as  pul- 
monary emphysema. 

The  Nation's  top  scientists,  including 
the  President's  own  science  adviser,  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DeBridge,  have  warned  that  our 
country's  future  is  endangered  unless  we 
increase  research  into  disease,  pollution, 
and  other  problems  involving  our  highly 
technical  society.  For  although  we  have 
conquered  space  and  seen  visions  of 
worlds  beyond  this  world,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  witnessing  the  destruction  of 
this  planet  through  the  pollution  of  our 
atmosphere,  streams,  soil,  and  oceans. 
We  are  threatening  the  lives  of  millions 
with  this  reckless  assault  on  our  environ- 
ment, but  the  administration  has  actu- 
ally requested  an  overall  increase  for 
environmental  health  services  of  only 
$217,000,  or  less  than  1  percent.  This  is 
ironic  at  a  time  when  we  are  beginning 
to  learn  of  the  close  and  deadly  relation- 
ship between  air  pollution  and  serious 
diseases,  such  as  emphysema. 

Can  anyone  really  doubt  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  the  need  for  medical  re- 
search, training,  and  construction  and 
for  environmental  health  services?  Then 
how.  can  we  also  accept  this  administra- 
tion's Ill-considered  response  to  these 
vital  needs? 

I  plead  with  all  of  you.  I  plead  with  our 
President,  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
think  about  the  future  of  this  Nation, 
and  Indeed,  this  planet.  I  ask  you  and  I 
ask  our  President  to  again  review  our 
budget  and  our  priorities  and  see  whether 
we  are  doing  enough  to  insure  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  our  Nation.  I 
do  not  believe  we  are.  We  can  and  must 
do  more  if  we  are  to  respond  effectively 
to  the  "massive  health  crisis"  which  has 
been  predicted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Wolk's  eloquent  statement 
of  December  4  and  several  representative 
letters  I  have  received  from  concerned 
constituents  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statememt  or  Da.  Richabo  Wolx 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  before  this  committee  today. 

Shortly  before  I  left  San  Francisco,  one  of 
my  medical  oolleaguee  said  to  me,  "Olve  'em 
hell.  Dick!"  Well.  I  have  no  Intention  of 
doing  that.  You  gentlemen  receive  enough 
hell  as  it  is! 

Since  our  children  bare  no  lobby  to  rep- 


resent them.  It  is  my  responsibility  to  in- 
form you  of  the  needs  of  cancer  stricken 
children  and  their  families.  It  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  appropriate  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  those  needs. 

Although  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
problems  of  childhood  cancer,  much  of  what 
I  have  to  say  can  also  apply  to  the  million 
Americans  now  under  treatment  for  cancer. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  providing  you 
with  copies  of  a  letter  sent  to  President 
Nixon  by  the  Candlellghters.  This  letter  con- 
tains statistical  data  that  you  may  find  \ise- 
ful. 

I  am  also  circulating  among  you,  a  photo- 
graph album  of  our  children,  some  of  whom 
are  already  dead.  This  is  to  Illustrate  that 
we  are  talking  about  human  beings,  not  just 
abstract  figures. 

I  claim  no  expertise  in  the  field  of  bio- 
medical research,  and  I  know  very  little  about 
financing  this  research.  That  is  your  job. 

I  am  a  practicing  family  physician  in  San 
Rafael.  California.  In  the  course  of  my  prac- 
tice. I  have  had  my  share  of  experience  with 
the  calamity  and  suffering  that  cancer  In- 
filcts  upon  families.  For  it  is  true  that  when 
cancer  strikes  a  family  member,  the  entire 
family  has  It. 

Since  last  February,  I  have  become  espe- 
cially qualified  to  attest  to  this  tragedy,  be- 
cause it  was  then  that  my  nine  year  old  son, 
Brian,  was  afflicted  with  acute  leukemia. 

Because  the  reactions  of  other  Candle- 
lighters  have  been  similar  to  otu-s,  I  will  tell 
you  about  our  initial  experience  with  this 
situation. 

When  we  first  learned  that  Brian  had  what 
the  doctor  termed  "a  fatal  illness."  my  wife 
and  I  went  through  all  the  grief  that  people 
usually  feel  when  they  have  lost  a  loved  one. 
Perhaps  this  feeling  was  more  intense,  since. 
In  this  case,  it  was  a  bright  child  who  so 
reveled  in  the  Joys  of  life  that  we  knew 
his  future  would  certainly  be  a  happy  one. 
Our  initial  grief  was  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  out  son's  life  could  be  prolonged  with 
various  drugs. 

It  Is  at  tills  point  that  parents  of  such 
children  must  make  a  very  basic  decision: 
to  treat  or  not  to  treat. 

Some  parents  have  felt  that  no  treatment 
was  more  merciful  than  prolongrlng  the  life 
of  a  doomed  child.  Most  parents  elect  treat- 
ment on  the  basis  that  some  additional  life 
is  better  than  none  at  all. 

Virithout  treatment,  we  knew  that  Brian 
would  die  within  two  months.  With  treat- 
ment he  could  live  two  or  tlu*e  years.  We 
elected  treatment. 

Once  this  decision  is  made,  we  parents 
commit  ourselves  and  our  children  to  what  is 
often  a  very  difficult  road.  For  when  the 
children  are  not  suffering  from  their  disease, 
they  are  frequently  suffering  from  the  un- 
toward side  effects  of  their  therapy. 

Their  medications,  though  usually  life- 
sustaining,  reduce  their  natural  resistance  to 
ever-lwklng  infections,  which  sometimes 
end  the  child's  Ufe  before  their  disease  does. 
In  leukemia,  the  children  undergo  count- 
less blood  tests,  bone  marrow  taps,  injec- 
tions, transfusions,  and  spinal  taps.  Some- 
how, these  brave  little  people  withstand  all 
this  better  than  the  parents  do. 

In  other  forms  of  childhood  malignancy, 
such  as  brain  cancer,  the  course  is  usually 
more  horrifying;  and  these  children  and 
their  famUies  suffer  agonies  that  few  people 
will  ever  experience  in  a  whole  lifetime. 

So  why,  as  parents,  do  we  try  to  prolong 
our  children's  lives?  What  gives  us  the 
strength  to  fight  this  miserable  disease? 

Well,  it  is  an  uncanny  mixtiu'e  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  Our  chUdren's  trusting  love 
gives  us  the  power  to  nurtiu-e  them,  to  com- 
fort them,  and  to  protect  them.  Our  chil- 
dren's hope,  that  they  can  be  as  healthy  as 
their  playmates,  gives  us  energy  to  work  to- 
ward that  goal.  And  we  parents  have  faith 
that  this  nation'*  biomedical  technology  will 


soon  produce  more  effective  control  for 
childhood  cancer.  If  not  for  our  children, 
perhaps  intensive  research  can  provide  help 
for  those  five  thousand  other  American 
school  children  who  might  otherwise  die  in 
1970. 

More  Intensive  biomedical  research  costs 
more  money!  We  have  learned  that  federally 
funded  research  is  being  seriously  held  back 
by  budgetary  cuts.  In  considering  H.R.  13111, 
you  gentlemen  have  heard  plenty  of  testi- 
mony substantiating  this. 

As  you  consider  this  bill,  I  want  you  to 
think  of  how  these  cuts  affect  those  of  us 
who  are  intimately  involved  in  a  life  or  death 
struggle  with  childhood  cancer. 

We  Candlellghters  find  little  assurance 
from  the  present  level  of  federal  funding  for 
cancer  research. 

At  the  present  time,  one-third  of  the 
approved  research  projects  are  lacking  funds 
altogether.  The  remaining  two-thirds  are 
laboring  under  a  ten  to  twenty  percent  cut 
in  funds. 

The  reduction  of  research  capability  i« 
further  compounded  by  a  ten  percent  infla- 
tionary bite. 

As  a  result,  some  projects  are  seriously 
crippled,  others  abandoned,  and  some  re- 
search teams  are  economically  forced  to  dis- 
perse. 

An  appropriation  at  the  180  million  level 
will  perpetuate  this  crisis. 

Ironically,  the  budget  cuts  come  at  a  time 
when  our  researchers  are  at  the  threshold  of 
important  breakthroughs  in  the  medical 
treatment  and  control  of  cancer. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  staggering 
news  that  we  have  sustained  300,000  Ameri- 
can casualties  in  Vietnam.  Fifty  thousand 
of  these  died. 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  this  country 
has  lost  four  million  of  its  citizens  from 
cancer;  and  35,000  of  these  were  school  chil- 
dren. 

Look  at  this  costly  war  here  at  home!  Yet. 
the  House  recently  passed  HJl.  13111,  calling 
for  a  reduction  in  cancer  research  expendi- 
tures, as  the  Nixon  administration  requested. 
Gentlemen,  I  ask  that  in  fiscal  1970  Congress 
satisfy  the  demands  for  expenditure  con- 
trol and  tax  relief  in  an  area  of  lower  na- 
tional priority. 

Placed  before  you  are  petitions  bearing 
thousands  of  signatures  of  ordinary  people 
who  are  concerned  with  the  fact  that  cancer 
is  killing  more  American  school  children  an- 
nually than  any  other  disease. 

They  know  that  .until  effective  prevention 
and  control  is  achieved  by  biomedical  re- 
search, one  out  of  four  Americans  will  even- 
tually develop  cancer. 

They  endorse  the  Candlellghters'  plea  that 
the  funds  for  cancer  research  be  increased 
by  at  least  twenty  percent  in  fiscal  1970. 

Some  felt  that  the  cost  of  medical  weap- 
onry was  a  bargain  compared  to  the  cost  of 
our  nation's  military  weaponry.  Others  felt 
that  they  would  rather  see  the  money  spent 
for  medical  research  than  for  going  to  the 
moon. 

These  petitions  are  but  a  sampling  of  pub- 
lic opinion  obtained  by  ovu:  group  over  a 
two- week  period.  Please  heed  their  message! 
In  closing,  I'd  like  to  relate  what  my  boy 
told  me  on  Thanksgiving  when  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  most  thankful  for.  He  replied. 
"I  am  thankful  for  being  myself.  I  am  thank- 
ful for  my  parents  and  for  my  friends.  I 
am  thankful  for  my  health." 

Gentlemen,  our  children  have  a  right  to 
no  less!  It  is  up  to  you  to  assure  that  right. 
Thank  you.  I  welcome  questions  at  this 
time. 

Dear  Alan  :  Thank  you  much  for  your  let- 
ter of  Oct.  13,  relative  to  cuts  in  medical  re- 
search. It  will  be  too  Ute  for  Doug,  as  you 
see  by^the  enclosed.  But  concerned  action 
may  help  prevent  deaths  of  thousands  of 
others. 
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Perhaps  you  would  consider  entering  the 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record?  We  are 
sending  out  300  to  organizations,  medical 
auxiliaries,  churches,  etc.,  hoping  some  may 
take  appropriate  action.  To  be  more  moved 
by  budget  pleas  for  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion than  by  humanitarian  pursuits  is  hor- 
ribly inhuman.  What  has  become  of  "pro- 
mote the  general  welfare?" 

Kay  Black. 

Urgent:  The  Issue  Is  Saving  Lues 

Millions  of  Americans  face  premature  death 
if  the  budget  cut  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  In  health  research  funds  is  allowed  to 
pass  Programs  now  underway  in  various  di- 
visions of  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
will  be  halted  or  seriously  crippled. 

Affected  will  be  studies  of  vital  Importance 
in  these  NIH  departments:  Cancer;  Heart; 
Arthritis  &  Metabolic  Diseases;  Strokes  & 
Neurological  Diseases;  Allergy  &  Infectious 
Diseases;  Dental  Research,  and  General 
Medical  Sciences. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $634 
million  was  allocated  for  all  NIH  health  re- 
search grants.  Of  this,  less  than  H86  mil- 
lion went  for  cancer  studies.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
posed to  whittle  this  trivial  amount  (less 
than  $1  per  citizen)  though  Infiation  already 
reduces  it  by  at>out  10  percent. 

In  1938,  320,000  Americans  died  of  cancer. 
To  date  for  1969,  it  is  estimated  940,000  per- 
sons are  under  care  for  this  affliction. 

We  are  informed  that  concerned  citizens 
should  notify  the  President  and  Secretary 
Robert  Finch,  Dept.  of  Health-Education- 
Welfare,  that  we  object  to  such  flagrant  in- 
difference to  the  welfare  of  the  nation;  and 
that  we  want  NIH  appropriations  set  at  a 
level  allowing  concerted  attack  upon  major 
human  afflictions. 

The  time  factor  is  ciitical.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  expected  to  pre- 
sent a  bin  early  in  November.  Even  should  it 
provide  better  funding,  unless  the  admin- 
istration chooses  to  spend  the  money  there 
would  be  no  benefit.  Thus,  postcards,  let- 
ters, telegrams  should  go  to  Washington  Im- 
mediately. 

What  possible  question  of  priority  can  be 
ifrgued  in  weighing  the  conquest  of  disease 
against  such  frivolous  non-essentials  as  the 
supersonic  transport,  going  to  Mars  and  the 
Btockplllng  of  biological  warfare  agents? 

Our  son,  Douglas,  died  October  18  of  a  type 
of  cancer  which  often  attacks  young  peo- 
ple. We  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
in  the  hope  you  may  help  prevent  such  grief 
among  your  own  family  and  friends,  to  Join 
us  in  informing  our  leaders  of  the  real  values 
the  American  people  wish  our  government  to 
represent.  We  believe  that  at  the  top  of  the 
list  would  be  compassion  and  sensitivity  to 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  life. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Black. 
Modesto.  Calif. 

UNivERsrrT    op    California,    San 

Francisco  Medical  Center, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  7. 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senator     ^^ 
Washington,  D.C^^ 

Dear  Senator  C^nston  :  I  am  writing  to 
bring  to  yoiu-  attenVjon  my  growing  concern 
regarding  the  reduction  in  federal  funds  to 
support  health  professions  education  and 
medical  research  in  California.  I  am  attach- 
ing a  copy  of  the  recent  Los  Angeles  Times 
article  by  Mr.  Harry  Nelson,  which  describes 
the  situation  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Equally 
serious  problems  exist  in  the  Bay  Area  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  state  where  medical 
research  is  being  conducted. 

While  I  was  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  we  found  it  necessary 
to  restrict  the  growth  of  support  for  biomed- 
ical research  in  fiscal  year  1968  and  again  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  This  is  the  third  year  that 
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funds  for  research  have  not  been  increased 
and  inflation  has  Increased  the  cost  of  re- 
search bv  at  least  5  percent  per  year.  This 
means  a  decreasing  research  base.  I  believe 
the  consequences  of  these  reductions  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  serious. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned,  as  I  know  you 
are,  with  the  problems  of  health  manpower 
In  California.  The  present  authorizations, 
under  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  for 
health  manpower  development  need  to  be 
fully  funded  if  we  are  to  begin  to  meet  the 
rising  demand  for  more  physicians,  dentists 
and  other  key  health  personnel.  This  Is  most 
critical  becaxise  of  the  growing  demand  for 
health  care  and  the  shortages  which  exist 
everywhere.  Our  physicians  are  overworked 
and  in  many  areas  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  Institutions  are  forced  to  limit  their 
services  because  of  shortages  of  nurses  and 
other  critical  health  personnel. 

The  funds  appropriated  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  Health  Manpower 
Act  have  been  far  below  the  authorized  levels. 
The  House  action  has,  I  believe,  been  essen- 
tially as  follows : 

Institutional  support:  authorized  $192 
million,  approved  by  the  House  $128.9  mil- 
lion; 

Traineeshlps  (public  health,  allied  health, 
nursing) :  authorized  $30  million,  approved 
by  the  House,  $20.7  mUlion; 

Student  loans:  authorized  $55  million,  ap- 
proved by  the  House  $34.9  million; 

Construction  of  health  professions  schools : 
authorized  $205  million,  approved  by  the 
House,  $126.1  million; 

Health  research  facilities  construction: 
authorized  $20  million,  approved  by  the 
House,  zero: 

Medical  libraries  construction:  authorized 
$10  million,  approved  by  the  House,  zero. 

It  is  not  only  the  House  action,  however, 
but  rather  the  priorities  reflected  in  the  ex- 
penditure controls  imposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  are  creating  very  serious 
problems,  particularly  in  the  student  loan 
area.  I  am  attaching  a  detailed  list  of  the  ex- 
tent of  medical  school  student  loan  cut- 
backs and  their  impact  on  California  schools 
and  other  institutions.  The  impact  on  our 
dental  students  has  been  even  more  severe 
than  on  our  medical  students  and  we  have 
been  able  to  meet  only  a  limited  amount  of 
their  needs  through  student  loans  and 
grants..  The  loan  shortage  is  the  most  criti- 
cal one  in  the  whole  health  manpower  area 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  corrected  by  the  Sen- 
ate. An  additional  problem  related  to  loans 
under  the  Health  Manpower  Act  and  those 
under  the  federally  guaranteed  private  loans 
is  the  limit  on  these  loans  ($1,500  per  aca- 
demic year)  and  the  high  rate  of  interest 
that  must  be  paid  beginning  one  year  after 
g;raduatlon. 

I  am  attaching  materials  related  directly 
to  our  campus  and  the  financial  needs  here. 
These  are,  however,  typical  of  the  other 
institutions  in  California  and  other  health 
professions  schools  through  the  country.  I 
hope  this  material  will  be  helpful  in  your 
considerations  of  these  serious  problems. 

I  am  well  aware  of  your  deep  interest  in 
these  matters  and  of  your  special  concern 
for  the  problems  of  the  veteran.  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  have  you  visit  us  here  at  the 
Medical  Center  or  at  the  Port  Mlley  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  where  we  have 
Joined  with  the  VA  in  developing  outstand- 
ing programs  of  patient  care,  education  and 
research. 

In  addition  to  the  attachments  noted 
above,  I  am  including  a  brief  article  on  the 
recent  statement  by  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg  on 
the  problems  of  alcoholism.  I  hope  we  might 
also  discuss  this  during  your  visit. 
With  beet  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philv  R.  Lee,  MJD.. 

Chancellor. 


Los  Angeles  Cotnrrr 
Federation  of  Labor,  Aflr-CIO, 
Los  Angeles,  CaUf.,  October  27, 1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President,  United  States  of  America. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  express  our  concern  with  the  cutting  off 
of  funds  from  the  Clinical  Research  Center 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  Center  in  Loe  An- 
geles and  to  ask  that  steps  be  taken  to  restore 
the  full  appropriation  voted  by  Congress. 

Tills  Center,  one  of  the  nineteen  Research 
Centers,  has  been  doing  outstanding  work  in 
the  field  of  combating  children's  diseases.  Its 
closure  would  cause  great  harm  to  this  im- 
portant area  of  research  because,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  other  agency  is  equipped  to 
pick  up  the  activity.  Many  children  who  Just 
a  few  years  ago  were  doomed  to  lifelong  in- 
validism or  an  early  place  in  the  vital  sta- 
tistics tables  can  now  look  forward  to  healthy 
and  productive  lives  as  a  result  of  the  work 
done  in  these  research  institutes. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  young  people 
constitute  a  resource  which  we  must  cherish, 
and  that  fimds  to  insure  their  well-being 
continue  to  be  expended. 
Respectfully  yours. 

SicicuND  AsTwne. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Glendale,  Calif.,  Chaftxr  of  the  . 
American    Association   of   Re- 
tired Persons. 

Burbank,  Calif.,  November  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  CaANffroN, 
U.S.  Seruiie, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Cranston  :  As  one  of  a  group 
of  retired  persons.  I  wotUd  like  to  urge  you 
to  use  your  influence  to  have  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  entire 
Senate,  approve  the  measure  to  provide 
funds  to  finance  the  Health  Research  Facil- 
ities Construction  Program.  I  understand 
that  $20  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
(1^70)  was  authorized  by  Congress,  but  it 
stili  requires  favorable  action  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  money. 

I  am  particiUarly  Interested  In  the  Federal 
matching  funds  for  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center  planned  for  construction 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California  at 
Loe  Angeles.  This  project  would  not  be  a 
100%  Federal  "give-away",  since  private  citi- 
zens and  organizations  such  as  ours  are  en- 
gaged in  raising  $2  million  toward  the  cost  of 
this  particular  research  facility. 

While  there  are  many  demands  for  Federal 
funds,  all  the  way  from  SST  to  Outer  Space 
Exploration,  I  feel  the  approval  of  funds  for 
the  Health  Research  Facilities  Construction 
Program  would  l>e  a  worthwhile  investment 
of  government  money  for  the  health  of  all 
the  citizens  of  the  country. 

Thamk  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Henrt  Nisbancx, 
President,    Glendale    Chapter    No.    258, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. 

Los  Angeles  Cottntt 
Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  October  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  B.  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  President 
Nixon  regarding  restoration  of  funds  for  the 
Children's  HosplUl  Clinical  Research  Cen- 
ter in  Loe  Angeles. 

I    would    appreciate    your    taking    what 
steps  are  possible  to  support  this  poeition. 
Sincerely  yours,  

SlGiriTNV  Aetwitz, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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ROHNKBT  PaKK,  CaLIT., 

November  S,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  CkAitnoK. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  :  This  letter  Is  be- 
ing sent  to  you  wltb  «  dual  purpose.  Firstly, 
you  are  to  b«  commended  for  the  action 
you  so  swiftly  took  in  having  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Sheldon  Rosenthal  of  San 
Francisco,  regarding  the  H.E.W.  cut  backs 
on  Disease  Research  Projects,  read  on  the 
floor  and  made  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  14,  1949.  Your  Introduc- 
tory speech  before  you  read  the  letter  was 
full  of  compassion  and  understanding  to 
the  fullest  extent.  I  have  shown  a  copy 
of  this  Congressional  Record  to  many  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  all  been  greatly  Im- 
pressed. Compliments  are  due  you,  and  my 
sincere,  deep  gratitude  Is  extended  to  you. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  not  only  to  confirm 
all  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  so  eloquently  stated 
in  his  letter,  but  I  would  like  to  enter  my 
own  pie*  for  not  only  a  reversal  of  the  de- 
cision to  cut  back  funds  for  such  worthy  Re- 
search Projects,  but  to  try  to  make  more 
funds  available  to  the  Medical  Scientists  who 
are  so  dilegently  trying  to  forge  ahead  In 
seeking  causes  and  remedies  for  some  of  the 
maladies  tlvat  have  been  cutting  short  the 
productive  lives  of  so  many  who  are  af- 
flicted. It  doesnt  seem  fair  that  the  lives 
of  so  many  bunuui  beings  are  being  jeopar- 
dized by  cut  backs  or  curtailment  of  any 
kind  of  Federal  funds  to  carry  on  research 
by  the  Medical  Scientists  who  are  dedicated 
to  try  their  utmost  to  procure  a  break 
through  on  some  of  these  dread  diseases. 
They  cannot  continue  this  difficult  task 
without  the  necessary  funds  being  made 
available  to  them. 

Tho  I  know  a  great  many  people  who 
feel  just  as  keenly  about  this  situation  as 
Mr.  Rosenthal  and  I  do,  somehow  people 
become  complacent  and  lax  when  it  comes 
to  actually  writing  to  the  people  we  elect 
to  office,  about  vital  matters,  especially  when 
they  or  members  of  their  families  are  not 
personally  afflicted. 

Since  Blr.  Rosenthal's  wife  is  my  only 
daughter.  It  Is  natural  that  I  would  feel  the 
need  for  research  funds  more  keenly  than  an 
unconcerned  person,  but  every  human  being's 
life  is  worth  saving,  so  please,  use  all  the 
pressure  at  your  command  to  see  that  the 
situation  is  rectified  and  funds  be  made 
available  for  Medical  Research. 

It  Is  heart  rending  to  stand  by  and  watch 
a  dearly  loved  one's  strength  and  capabilities 
ebb  away  after  having  been  such  an  active, 
productive,  capable  individual.  People  who 
know  my  daughter  Sylvia  marvel  at  her  forti- 
tude and  cheerful  attitude,  in  spite  of  her 
adverse  state  of  health.  With  every  fiber  of 
her  mind  and  body  she  tries  to  keep  abreast 
of  current  happenings  and  to  do  things  for 
herself,  which  at  times  is  a  herculean  task. 
She  hasn't  been  as  fortunate  as  some  to  have 
a  remission  in  her  Illness. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  In  my  situation 
is  that  my  daughter  Sylvia  is  blessed  with 
such  a  steadfast,  devoted,  and  concerned 
husband  as  Sheldon  Rosenthal.  One  could 
not  ask  for  a  finer  htiman  being,  nor  a  more 
devoted  father  to  bis  wonderful  two  children. 
I  could  not  love  him  more  if  he  were  my  own 
son. 

May  all  your  efforts  In  this  endeavor  for 
more  medical  research  funds  be  fruitful.  In 
my  estimation,  it  is  a  more  worth  while 
project  than  sending  men  to  the  Moon,  and 
much  less  expensive. 

Bless  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  and 
thnnk  jrou  for  taking  time  to  read  this. 
Gratefully  yours, 

Evelyn  Kamnin. 


MkwBALL,  Calit. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Cranston:  This  is  an  ap- 
peal to  you  to  help  save  my  child's  life  and 
the  lives  of  untold  children  and  adults. 

My  son  is  a  victim  of  a  fatal  brain  disease; 
however,  the  disease  will  not  be  fatal  for 
long.  Biochemists  at  UCLA  think  they  have 
found  a  cure;  all  that  is  needed  is  more 
testing  before  It  can  be  \;sed  in  himians.  My 
child  win  very  possibly  be  the  first  to  be 
saved  from  this  disease. 

The  breakthrough  In  a  cure  has  come  just 
this  past  year:  had  there  been  no  research 
last  year  my  family  would  have  no  medical 
hc^e  at  all. 

If  research  clinics  are  closed  around  the 
United  States  our  story  will  be  told  over  and 
over  again.  Because  of  the  cutback  in  funds 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  nine- 
teen research  centers  in  the  country  will  be 
closed;  including  UCLA  and  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  the  Southland. 

I  beg  of  you  to  bring  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  your  peers.  Snuffing  out  millions 
of  Uvea  is  a  tall  jMloe  to  pay  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  Surely  there  is  a  better  way. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Thomas  Ratburn. 

Mm.  Valley,  Calif., 

November  8, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  the  mother 
of  a  beautiful  and  bright  four  year  old  girl — 
she  has  leukemia.  She  has  been  ill  for  two 
years  now  and  according  to  statistics,  she 
may  have  another  year  of  life.  So  far  her 
tiny  body  has  had  to  tolerate  blood  transfu- 
sions, 11  spinal  taps  and  injections,  excruci- 
ating headaches,  2  bone  marrow  tests,  208 
intermuscular  injections,  ulcers,  baldness, 
vomiting  and  numerous  infections.  All  of 
these  problems  and  many  more  are  experi- 
enced by  all  leukemic  children  in  the  course 
of  trying  to  keep  them  alive  In  hopes  of  a 
research  breakthrough. 

During  the  past  two  years  of  my  daughter's 
treatment,  I  have  seen  six  children  die  from 
leukemia.  I  have  witnessed  the  devestation 
wrought  by  these  illnesses  and  deaths.  Can 
you  Imagine  how  we  feel  when  we  hear  that 
our  government  plans  to  cut  research  funds? 
Or  that  such  things  as  moon  exploration, 
wars  and  supersonic  jets  take  priority? 

In  a  nation  such  as  ours,  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people  has  to  come  first!  As 
one  of  our  nation's  leaders,  you  have  the 
power  to  help.  Cancer  research  Is  making 
great  strides  forward — it  cannot  be  slowed- 
down  at  this  crucial  time.  Therefore,  I  urge 
you  to  give  your  full  support  to  the  restora- 
tion and  expansion  of  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute research  funds  for  fiscal  1970. 
Very  Respectfully, 

Nancy  K.  Roach. 

Lockheed  Aircrait  Corp.. 
BuTbank,  Calif..  October  29, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  As  President  of 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  your  expression 
of  concern  for  the  decline  of  federal  support 
for  scientific  and  medical  research  as  re- 
ported In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
October  14. 1969. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  Mr.  Shel- 
don Rosenthal  of  San  Francisco  in  bia  letter 
to  you  about  our  failure  to  find  a  ctxre  for 
multiple  sclerosis.  My  wife  also  is  a  multiple 
sclerosis  patient. 


Tbe  human  loa*  from  multiple  aclerosla  is 
very  real.  Two  out  of  every  three  multiple 
sclerosis  patients  come  from  the  nation's 
work  force.  Multiple  sclerosis  creates  a  two 
billion  dollar  annual  economic  loss  to  the 
nation. 

Prospects  for  meaningful  advances  In  the 
fight  against  M.  S.  have  recently  improved 
abruptly  and  dramatically.  For  this  reason, 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  has 
set  forth  this  year  on  a  campaign  which  win 
enable  us  to  invest  $10  million  over  a  five 
year  period  to  speed  up  the  search  for  an 
answer  to  multiple  sclerosis. 

Our  Society  feels  that  research  is  the  key 
to  the  solution  to  this  and  other  health  dis- 
eases, but  we  cannot  do  it  alone.  Our  present 
fund  raising  campaign  for  research  was 
predicated  upon  the  plans  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  expend 
considerable  amounts  of  money  on  multiple 
sclerosis  research.  Although  the  Society  will 
continue  its  efforts,  I  was  disappointed  to 
hear  that  this  government  research  might  be 
reduced. 

Sincerely, 

D.  J.  Haucrtom. 

San  Mateo,  Calif., 

December  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Cranston  :  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter in  the  hopes  you  can  do  something  in 
Congress  toward  getting  more  money  spent 
on  research,  rather  than  tbe  cut-back  that  is 
planned,  for  cancer  and  more  specifically 
for  leukemia.  I  read  In  the  paper  this  evening 
that  you  have  already  heard  from  Dr.  Wolk 
from  San  Rafael  and  I'd  like  to  reaffirm  his 
plea  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Six  weeks  ago,  my  child  died  of  leukemia 
and  during  our  two-year  ordeal  we  were 
clinging  to  the  knowledge  that  thousands  of 
dollars  were  being  poured  into  research  for 
this  dreaded  disease  and  that  our  child  would 
be  the  lucky  one  for  which  the  cure  was 
found.  I  know  this  is  tbe  hope  of  all  such 
parents  and  somehow  it  seems  inhuman  for 
the  Government  to  cut  back  this  much-need- 
ed expenditure  when  unlimited  funds  are 
available  to  go  to  the  moon. 

Our  seven  year  old  is  at  peace  now  and 
that  cure  can't  help  her,  but  I  plead  with  our 
representatives  In  Washington  to  give  careful 
thought  to  their  priortlles — 5,000  children 
win  die  of  leukemia  In  1£70 — allow  the  par- 
ents of  these  children  hope.  Polio  was  con- 
quered through  one  big  effort  In  research, 
surely  the  same  effort  Is  needed  for  leukemia? 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  push  a  bill  through 
that  will  allow  these  dedicated  researchers 
to  continue  their  Important  task. 
Sincerely. 

Brenda  Comerford. 

Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  :  My  name  is  Mar- 
tin Monica  and  I  am  14. 1  had  a  kidney  trans- 
plant October  14,  1969. 1  was  lucky  to  have  it 
because  there  has  been  a  cut  In  tbe  money. 
Now  a  lot  of  people  will  die  who  need  a  trans- 
plant or  need  to  g^o  on  the  kidney  machine. 

What  can  you  do  to  increase  the  money? 
Dr.  Samuel  Kovntz,  tbe  transplant  doctor  at 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco  only 
has  money  for  a  few  this  year.  There  Isn't 
enough  money  for  kidney  machines  for 
everyone  who  needs  it  either. 

It's  sad  to  suffer  from  a  renal  disease  and 
to  know  there's  no  hope,  no  help  because 
there  Is  no  money. 
Your  Friend, 

Martin  Monica. 
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SEGREGA-nON  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Califor- 
nia, according  to  the  HEW's  IBM  statis- 
tics based  on  the  1968  national  school 
survey,  has  4,284,304  students  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Of  these, 
3,172,686,  or  74.1  percent,  are  white; 
613.074,  or  14.3  percent,  are  Spanish 
American;  382,525,  or  8.9  percent,  are  Ne- 
gro students;  103,547,  or  2.4  percent,  are 
classified  as  Orientals;  and  12,472,  or  0.3 
percent,  are  American  Indians. 

This  is  the  first  State  on  which  I  have 
presented  HEW's  IBM  data  where  there 
are  two  minority  groups — Spanish 
Americans  and  Negroes — which  appear 
in  numerous  school  districts  throughout 
the  State  that  have  one  or  more  schools 
with  minority  group  enrollment  of  80 
percent  or  above. 

There  are  57  cities,  or  school  districts, 
in  the  State  of  California  which  have 
one  or  more  schools  with  minority  group 
student  enrollment  of  80  percent  or 
above.  Some  are  relatively  small  districts, 
and  others  Involve  large  cities.  In  these 
57  school  districts,  there  are  413  schools 
where  the  minority  group  enrollment  is 
80  percent  or  above. 

There  are  19  of  these  57  districts  where 
the  schools  having  from  80  to  100  per- 
cent minority  enrollment  are  predom- 
inantly Negro  and  26  districts  where 
schools  which  exceed  80  percent  minor- 
ity enrollment  are  predominantly  Span- 
ish American.  There  are  only  12  districts 
of  the  57  where  there  is  a  substantial 
percentage  of  both  Negroes  and  Span- 
ish Americans  in  the  schools  with  30 
percent  and  above  minority  group 
enrollment. 

However,  whether  these  districts  have 
been  following  the  concept  of  neighbor- 
hood schools;  whether  they  have  ves- 
tiges of  a  dual  system;  whether  they 
have  been  gerrymandered;  or  whether 
the  composition  of  the  racial  makeup  is 
entirely  accidental — ^there  are  a  great 
many  of  them  that  are  highly  segregated. 

Of  the  382,525  Negro  students  in  Cali- 
fornia, 8.9  percent  of  total  enrollment; 
321,383,  or  84.5  percent  of  total  Negro 
enrollment,  are  in  57  school  districts 
which  have  one  or  more  schools  with  a 
minority  enrollment  of  80  percent  or 
above,  and  239,009,  or  62.5  percent  of  all 
Negro  students  in  California,  are  actually 
in  schools  in  these  57  districts  that  are 
80  percent  to  100  percent  minority  segre- 
gated; 321,383,  or  52.4  percent,  of  the 
total  Spanish  American  enrollment  in 
the  State  of  California  are  in  these  same 
57  school  districts  that  have  one  or  more 
schools  with  a  total  minority  enrollment 
of  80  percent  or  above.  However,  only 
120,595,  or  19.6  percent,  of  the  total  State 
enrollment  of  Spanish  Americans,  are 
actually  in  schools  that  are  80  percent  to 
100  percent  minority  segregated. 

Let  us  analyze  Los  Angeles,  the  largest 
city  in  California,  where  the  numbers  of 
Spanish  Americans  and  Negroes  are 
about  equal. 

According  to  HEW's  IBM  data  for  1968, 
there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  653,549 
students  in  591  schools.  The  total  white 
student  enrollment  was  350,909,  or  53.7 
percent  of  total  enrollment,  suid  there 
were  147,738  Negro  students,  or  22.6  per- 


cent of  the  total;  130,450,  or  20  percent, 
Spanish- American  students;  and  a  total 
of  other  minorities  of  24,452,  or  3.8  per- 
cent. 

There  are  22  schools  with  total  enroll- 
ment of  23.493  which  are  100  percent 
minority  segregated.  In  these  22  schools 
there  are  22,717  Negroes,  or  15.3  percent 
of  the  city's  total  Negro  enrollment;  737, 
or  0.5  percent  of  the  total  Spanish  Amer- 
ican enrollment;  36  students  of  other 
minorities ;  and  two  white  students. 

There  are  48  schools  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  65,877,  which  are  99  percent 
to  99.9  percent  minority  segregated;  54,- 
330  Negro  students,  or  36.7  percent  of 
the  city's  total  Negro  student  enrollment, 
attend  these  48  schools  along  with  10,321 
Spanish- American  students,  7.9  percent 
of  the  city's  total  Spanish-American  en- 
rollment; 831,  or  3.6  percent  of  the  city's 
total  of  other  minority  group  students; 
and  345  white  students,  or  0.098  percent 
of  the  city's  total  white  student  enroll- 
ment. There  are  another  26  schools  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  34,725,  which  are 
98  percent  to  98.9  percent  minority 
segiegated.  This  enrollment  consists  of 
23.995  Negro  students,  or  16.2  percent  of 
the  city's  total  Negro  enrollment;  9,169 
Spanish-American  students,  or  7  per- 
cent of  the  city's  total  Spanish-Ameri- 
can enrollment;  1,048  students  of  other 
minority  groups,  or  4.2  percent  of  the 
city's  total  of  other  minority  group  en- 
rollment; and  511  white  students,  or  0.1 
percent  of  the  city's  total  white  student 
enrollment. 

To  recap,  there  are  96  schools  in  Los 
Angeles  where  the  minority  enrollment 
is  98  percent  to  100  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment  in  these  schools — 124,095 — 
which  is  19  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  all  the  city's  schools.  In  these 
96  schools  that  are  98  percent  to  100 
percent  minority  segregated,  there  are 
101,043  Negro  students,  or  68  percent  of 
all  Negro  students  enrolled  in  the  city's 
schools;  20,228,  or  15.5  percent,  of  the 
city's  total  enrollment  of  Spanish- 
American  students;  1,965  students  of 
other  minority  groups,  or  8.3  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment  of  students  of  other 
minority  groups ;  and  860  white  students, 
or  0.2  percent  of  the  city's  total  white 
student  enrollment. 

There  are  another  54  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  62,604,  which  are  90  per- 
cent to  98  percent  minority  segregated, 
and  which  are  attended  by:  21,636 
Negro  students,  or  14.6  percent  of  the 
city's  total  Negro  student  enrollment;  26 
percent  of  the  city's  total  Spanish 
American  enrollment;  16.6  percent  of 
the  city's  total  enrollment  of  other  mi- 
nority group  students;  and  0.8  percent 
of  the  city's  total  white  enrollment.  In 
other  words,  there  are  150  schools  that 
are  90  percent  to  100  percent  minority 
segregated,  where  122,678  Negroes,  or  83 
percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro  enroll- 
ment, attend,  lliere  are  another  29 
schools  with  80  percent  to  90  percent 
minority  enrollment,  where  the  total  en- 
rollment of  29,433  is  made  up  of  7,594 
Negroes,  14,871  Spanish  Americans,  2,- 
572  students  of  other  minority  groups, 
and  4,396  white  studoits. 

To  recap,  there  are  179  schools  in  Los 
Angeles  that  are  80  percent  to  100  per- 


cent minority  segregated,  with  an  aggre- 
gate enrollment  of  216,132,  or  33  percent 
of  the  city's  total  enrollment,  composed 
of  130,272  Negro  students,  or  88.1  per- 
cent of  the  city's  total  Negro  enrollment; 
69.088,  or  52.9  percent,  of  the  city's  total 
Spanish  American  enrollment;  8,608 
students  of  other  minority  groups,  or  35 
percent  of  the  city's  total  enrollment  of 
other  minority  groups,  and  8,164  white 
students,  or  2.3  percent  of  the  city's  total 
white  student  enrollment. 

Of  the  city's  total  white  student  en- 
rollment, only  27,037,  or  7.7  percent  of 
the  city's  total  white  enrollment,  are  at- 
tending schools  that  have  50  percent  to 
100  percent  minority  student  enrollment. 
The  total  Spanish  American  students  in 
the  50  percent  to  100  percent  minority 
student  enrollment  schools  is  87,750, 
or  67.2  percent  of  the  city's  total 
Spanish  American  enrollment,  and 
69,088  of  these  are  in  schools  from 
80  percent  to  100  percent  minority  segre- 
gated, and  18,662  are  in  schools  where 
the  minority  enrollment  is  50  percent  to 
80  percent. 

In  taking  a  look  at  the  white  majority 
schools,  there  are  77  such  schools  that 
have  no  Negroes  at  all  enrolled  and  an- 
other 82  which  have  either  one  or  two 
Negroes  enrolled  in  each  school. 

A  similar  analysis  could  be  made  in 
any  number  of  other  school  districts  in 
California.  For  example: 

In  Oakland,  which  has  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  64,105,  30.9  percent  of  which  are 
white;  8.2  percent  are  Spanish  Ameri- 
can; and  55.2  percent,  or  35,386,  are  Ne- 
gro, there  are  39  schools  with  27,292 
Negro  students,  or  77.1  percent  of  the 
city's  total  Negro  student  enrollment, 
which  are  minority  segregated  between 
80  and  100  percent.  Three  of  these  schools 
are  100-percent  minority  segregated;  10 
are  from  99-  to  99.7-percent  minority;  16 
are  90-  to  99-percent  minority;  and  10 
are  80-  to  90-percent  minority  segregated. 

In  Fresno,  where  the  Negro  student 
enrollment  of  5,251  is  only  9  percent  of 
the  city's  total  enrollment,  4,023,  or  76.6 
percent,  of  the  city's  total  Negro  enroll- 
ment are  in  eight  schools  along  with 
1,261  Spanish  Americans,  that  are  93.9- 
to  100-percent  minority  segregated. 

San  Francisco,  with  a  total  school  en- 
rollment of  94,154,  of  which  41.2  percent 
are  white;  27.5  percent  are  Negro;  18.1 
percent  are  oriental;  and  13  percent  are 
Spanish  American,  has  seven  schools 
where  the  Negro  enrollment  is  99  to  100 
percent,  and  29  schools  where  the  minor- 
ity enrollment  is  90  to  100  percent. 

Richmond,  Calif.,  which  has  a  total 
enrollment  of  43,123,  of  which  67.6  per- 
cent are  white;  24.2  percent  are  Negro; 
5.2  percent  are  Spanish  American;  and 
2.9  percent  are  oriental,  and  0.1  percent 
are  American  Indians,  has  five  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  3,856,  which 
are  attended  by  3,627  Negroes,  or  34.8 
percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro  enroll- 
ment, and  which  are  95-  to  100-percent 
minority  segregated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  infor- 
mation relating  to  California  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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12.472 

13,986 

182 
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382,525 

387,978 

7,684 

7,798 


103,547 

613,074 

1,111,618 

105,656 

646,282 

1,153,903 

3.499 

3,585 

14,950 

3,S«7 

3.769 

15.325 

3,172,686 

3,323,478 

149, 444 

156,948 


Total 


4,284.304 

4,477,381 

164.394 

172,263 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL 
B  SERIES- SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT 
OBTBICT:  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  156.  REPRESENTING:  156.  CITY:  SAN  FRANCISCO.  COUNTY:  38.  ASSURANCE:  441 


Students 


Teachers- 


School 


American 
Indians 


Number      

Percent. -  - 

Northridge  Childrens  Center  (23) 

Hunters  Point  2  Annex  (101) 

Westside  Childrens  Center  (29) 

Burnett  (65) 

Golden  Gate  (93) 

I   M.  Scott(103) 

Hunters  Point  (102) 

Commodore  Stockton  Annex  2  (73) 

Benjamin  Franklin  Juniof  Hi(ll  (43) 

Commodore  Stockton  (72) 

Jean  Parker  (104) *:-  - 

Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Francis  Drake 

Anne«(Ul) 

Jedediah  Smith  (105)... -- 

Ortega(128)  

Raphael  Weill  Children's  Center  (26)..... 

Jedediah  Smith  Anne»(106) 

An2a(59) -- 

Bay  View  (61)..... 

Sheridan(139)  

Pelton  Junior  High  (52) 

John  Muir(109)..     

BreteHarte(63)-. 

Spring  Valley  (142).    

Hunters  Point  I  (100) . 

John  Swett  (110) 

Commodore  Stockton  (Children's  Center 

(14) 

Emerson  (82). 

Laguna-GoMen  Gate  Children's  Center 

(21)...  

Gough-Page  Children's  Center  (19) 

Andrew  Jackson  (58) 

Fremont  (88) 

Guidance  Service  Centers  (9) - 

Starr  King  (143) 

Farragut(85) 

Garfield  (W)     

Raphael  Weill  (135) 

Dudley  Stone  (78) 

Hawthorne  (98) 

Sunnydale  Children's  Center  (28) 

McKinley(124).... 

Bessie  Carmichael  (62) 

Francisco  Junior  High(45) 

Hidden  Valley  (5)   

Lincoln  (118) 

Samuel  Gompers  High  School - 

Marshall  Annex  (123). 

Marshall(122) - 

Washington  Irving (152) 

Corbett(74) 

Everett  Junior  High  (44) 

Galiled  High  (33) 

Hancock  (97) 

Commodore  Stockton  Annei,  ChtMrans 

Center(15) 

Horace  Mann  Junmr  High  (47). 

Potrero  Terrace  Childrens  Center  (25)... . 

Paul  Revere  (131) 

8ryant(64)  

Candlestick  Cover  (67) 

Marina  Junior  High  (51) 

John  McLaren (108) 

Daniel  Webster  (75) 

Gough(l)  

Youth  Guidance  Center  (6) 

LogCabin(4) 

Polytechnic  High  (37) 

S.  B.  Cooper  (138) 

Portola  Junior  High  (53)  — 

James  Denman  Junior  High  (48) 

Visitation  Valley  Annex  (151) 

Development   Center  for   Handicapped 

Children  (8) 

San  Miguel (137) 

Visitacion  Valley  Junior  High  (56) 

LeContedl?) 

Mission  High  (36) , 

Woodiow  Wilson  High  (38) 
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7 

2 
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432 

518 

26 
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420 
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^4 

131 
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1 
320 

20 

42 

336 

342 

73 

432 

384 

0 

506 

492 

34 

22 

412 

95 

47 

44 

68 

127 

72 

94 

10 

71 

742 

346 

73 

0 
220 

22 
175 

54 

157 

71 
446 
247 

16 
118 

46 
938 

35 
536 
688 

82 

20 
344 

148 
120 
4<7 
973 


17.019 
lt.1 

0 

0 

11 

19 

2 

0 

287 

49 

865 

588 


33 

16 

0 

I 

47 

20 

1 

5 

38 

419 

81 

50 

38 

0 

82 

153 

793 

2 

29 

163 

47 

53 

236 

40 

156 

1.627 

205 

22 

61 

1 

89 

23 

21 

1.130 

38 

30 

6 

7 

3 

75 
210 
92 
56 
25 

3 

46 
24 
77 
176 
62 


12,217 
13.0 

0 
0 
0 

28 
0 

16 
2 
0 

10 
1 

10 


0 

11 

5 

3 

16 

11 

0 

1 

0 

4 

21 

3 

24 

12 

14 

26 

12 

41 

17 

22 

15 

16 

618 

4 

0 

0 

14 

7 

0 
6 

0 

6 
14 
33 

3 
69 
23 

7 

5 

23 
547 

0 
64 
106 
30 

3 

5 
158 
237 
234 

5 

52 
419 
130 

27 

0 

704 

0 

192 

285 

25 

39 

85 

73 

10 

30 

8 

140 

11 
137 
166 

19 

14 
96 

52 
373 
784 
235 
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total 


55.330 
58.8 

» 
44 

40 
539 
627 
124 
261 
284 
840 
873 
600 

755 
440 
545 
27 
242 
446 
566 
585 
1.054 
783 
531 
626 
134 

34 
342 

20 

49 

398 

395 

77 

506 

445 

426 

594 

575 

622 

22 

558 

354 

871 

49 

102 

448 

357 

384 

253 

163 

1.320 

2.103 

306 

22 
990 

23 
456 
366 
203 
1.241 
584 
352 

32 
156 

57 
1.154 
256 
765 
910 
126 

37 

487 

224 

572 

1,452 

1.270 
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13 
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3 
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45 
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11 

73 

75 
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5 
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85 
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13 

28 
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76 

49 
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97 

7 
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8 

167 

136 

80 

493 
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147 

14 

70 

26 
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120 

362 

437 

61 
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113 
290 
755 
695 
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(75.9) 
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(71.7) 
(71.6) 
(71.0) 
(70.  5) 
(69.6) 
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(68.7) 
(68.1) 
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(67.9) 
(67.6) 
(67.4) 

(67.3) 
(67.3) 
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(65.8) 
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• 

13 
6 
1 

2 

4 
1 
2 
6 
3 


Other 


267 
6.3 

0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
0 
1 
2 
0 
8 
7 

7 
3 
1 

Os 
1 
0 
1 
0 
4 
4 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 


0 
1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
0 
5 
1 
1 
1 
0 
4 
3 
10 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
5 
6 
1 
7 
0 

1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
3 
0 
1 
0 
3 
4 
6 
3 
1 

1 
1 
2 

3 
10 

4 


80 
1.9 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
3 
0 

e 

3 

2 
0 

0 
3 
0 

I 

0 

« 
1 

2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


669 
15.8 

i 
1 
3 
6 

12 
4 
2 
3 

12 
8 
7 

11 
11 
4 
4 
3 
2 
7 
2 
14 
13 
8 
5 
2 
6 

4 

3 

1 
4 
4 

7 
3 
7 
2 
7 

10 
4 
3 
3 
7 
8 

15 
0 
1 
8 
4 
4 
5 
0 

12 

13 
0 

3 
7 
3 
4 

2 

9 
7 
8 
1 
2 
0 
9 
4 
19 
9 
2 

3 
5 
4 
5 

29 
7 


3.553 
84.2 


1 

1 

2 

16 

25 

2 

9 

4 

48 

27 

14 

25 

11 

20 

4 

9 
18 
18 
22 
57 
28 
15 
20 

2 
11 

7 
14 

5 
6 

11 
12 
12 
19 
16 
14 
25 
24 
29 

5 
18 
13 
46 

4 

5 
30 
17 
19 
10 

6 

77 

114 

IS 


4 

15 

17 
11 
78 
26 
15 

5 
11 

4 
74 
11 
45 
SS 

4 

4 

17 
17 
23 
95 
83 


To 


4,222 

loao 


6 

2 

5 

22 
37 

6 
11 

7 

60 
35 
21 

36 

22 
24 
8 

12 
20 
25 
24 
71 
41 
23 
25 
4 
17 

11 
17 

6 

10 
IS 
19 
15 
26 
18 
21 
35 
28 
32 

8 

25 
21 
61 

4 

6 
38 
21 
23 
15 

6 

89 

127 

IS 

4 

64 

7 
19 
19 
12 
87 
33 
23 

6 
13 

4 
83 
15 
64 
64 

6 

7 
22 
21 
28 
115 
90 


December  11,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


38429 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-C«itio«i»d 

DISTRICT:  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  156.  REPRESENTING:  156.  CITY:  SAN  FRANCISCO.  COUNTY:  38.  ASSURANCE:  441-Con. 


Students- 


Teachers— 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Total 


Ameri- 

Weight:        can 

1.0  Indians 


Negro 


Span- 
ish- 
Orien-    Ameri- 
tal        can 


Minor- 
total 


Other 


Page-Broderick  Children's  Center  (24)... 
Candlestick  Cove  Children's  Center  (13).. 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  (55) 

Sanchez(136)  ... 

Frank  McCoppm(87) 

Mission  Children  s  Center  (22) 

Grattan(95) 

Redding (134) 

JuniperoSerra(lll) 

Homebound  (10) 

Sunshine-Orthopedic  (3) 

Excelsior  (83) 

Sherman  (140) 

Argonne(60) 

El  Dorado  (81) 

Fairmount  (84) 

Longfellow  (119) --- 

Excelsior  Children's  Center  (17) 

Louise  M.  Lombard  (2) 

Cabrillo(66) 

Sarah  B  Cooper  (27) 

Visitacion  Valley  (150) 

George  Peabody  (91) 

Balboa  High  (32) 

Diamond  Heights  (76) 

George  Washington  High  (34) 

Patrick  Henry  (130) .- 

Sunnyside  (144) 

Geary  (90) - 

Luther  Burbank  Junior  High  (50) 

Lafayette  (113)    

Hillcrest  (99) 

James  Lick  Junior  High  (49) 

Presidio  Junior  High  (54) 

Edison  (79) 

Monroe (126) 

Sutro  Annex  (146) 

E.  R.  Taylor  (80) 

Aguna  Honda  (114) 

John  O'Connell  High  (40) 

Cleveland  (69). 

Lowell  High  (35). 

Aptos  Junior  High  (42) 

Glen  Park  (92) 

Guadalupe  (96) 

Mark  Tv»ain  (121)  

Kale  Kennedy  (112) 

Sutro  (145) 

Columbus  (70) 

Alamo  (156) 

Residential  Centers  (1 1) 

Alvarado  (57) 

Yerba  Buena  (155) 

Jefferson  (107) 

Lakeshore(115)  

Noriega  Home  (127) 

Twin  Peaks (148) 

UwtondlS). 

Douglas  (77) ....-.- 

R.  L.  Stevenson  (135) 

Commodore  Sloat  (71) 

Francis  Scott  Key  (86) 

Herbert  Hoover  Junior  High  (46) 

Winfield  Scott  (154) 

Grant (94) 

Ulloa(149) 

A.  P.  Giannini  Junior  High  (41) 

MJraloma(125)-. 

Parkside  (129) 

Yerba  Buena  Children's  Center  (30) 

Madison  (120) 

Argonne  Children's  Center  (12) 

Abraham  Lincoln  High  (31) 


0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 

e 

3 
5 
4 

3 
2 
0 
4 
2 
0 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
9 
2 
1 
1 
4 
0 
2 
1 
3 
0 
2 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
3 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


39 
14 

299 

62 

53 

8 

231 
46 
65 

124 
50 
29 
52 
22 
58 
60 
43 
8 
23 
15 
2 

226 
46 

655 

102 

389 
46 
91 
29 

349 
56 
54 
61 

109 

33 

47 

3 

182 
55 
68 
41 
99 

364 
40 
17 
37 
20 
28. 
10 
54 
24 
42 
64 
49 
18 
24 
31 
84 
9 
9 

170 
49 

211 
95 
91 
34 

176 

71 

6 

5 

30 

2 

284 


0 
0 

282 

118 

253 

2 

40 

186 
43 
20 
29 
26 

294 

284 
20 
86 

109 

1 

26 

198 
7 

132 

117 

108 
90 

883 
18 
52 
48 

153 

300 
98 
74 

556 
81 
74 
39 
68 
77 
10 
58 

745 
72 
50 
56 
70 
9 
96 
78 

156 

4 

45 

26 

101 
24 
31 
23 
81 
23 
45 
34 

101 

164 
25 
27 
70 

133 

46 

58 

3 

82 

0 

145 


1 

0 

42 

342 

22 

21 

22 

22 

208 

17 

20 

147 

109 

21 

34 

327 

213 

4 

24 

20 

3 

116 

31 

441 

109 

120 

172 

107 

11 

359 

29 

136 

416 

68 

312 

221 

3 

123 

39 

140 

110 

110 

70 

104 

124 

30 

91 

4 

38 
39 
19 
132 
11 
17 
74 
12 
10 
15 
61 
88 
30 
45 
60 
12 
14 
36 
79 
18 
74 
1 
1 
3 
% 


40 

14 
625 
524 
330 

32 
294 
257 
316 
161 

99 
202 
455 
327 
112 
474 
367 

13 

73 
233 

12 
477 
194 
1.205 
301 
1.395 
241 
251 

91 
863 
385 
292 
553 
733 
431 
342 

46 
373 
171 
220 
218 
956 
507 
195 
201 
137 
122 
129 
129 
249 

49 
223 
101 
167 
117 

67 

64 
181 

93 
142 
234 

196 
435 
135 
133 
141 
390 
135 
138 
9 
113 
5 
528 


22 

8 

387 

331 

211 

21 
195 
173 
215 
112 

71 
146 
334 
247 

86 
366 
297 

11 

66 
211 

11 
447 
189 
1.189 
303 
1.421 
256 
268 
100 
956 
436 
334 
671 
902 
537 
432 

61 
496 
231 
300 
319 
1.512 
857 
333 
372 
257 
229 
245 
248 
504 
104 
485 
222 
382 
270 

157 
151 
428 

222 

344 
590 

506 
1.137 
355 
380 
404 
1.146 
400 
425 

28 
365 

18 
2,117 


62 
22 

1.012 
855 
541 
53 
489 
430 
531 
273 
170 
348 
789 
574 
198 
840 
664 
24 
139 
444 
23 
924 
383 

2,394 
604 

2.816 
497 
519 
191 

1,819 
821 
626 

1,224 

1,635 
968 
774 
107 
869 
402 
520 
537 

2,468 

1,364 
528 
573 
394 
351 
374 
377 
753 
153 
708 
323 
549 
387 
224 
215 
609 
315 
486 
824 
702 

1.572 
490 
513 
545 

1.536 

535 

563 

37 

478 

23 

2.645 


(64.5) 
(63.6) 
(61.8) 
(61. 3) 
(61.0) 
(60.4) 
(60. 1) 


(52.2) 
(51.6) 
(50.7) 
(50. 3) 
(49.8) 
(49.  5) 
(48.5) 
(48.4) 
(47.6) 
(47.4) 
(46.9) 
(46.6) 
(45. 2) 
(44.8) 
(44.5) 
(44.2) 
(43.  0) 
(42.9) 
(42.  5) 
(42.3) 
(40.6) 
(38.7) 
(37.2) 
(36.9) 
(35. 1) 
(34.8) 
(34.8) 
(34.  5) 
(34.2) 

(33. 1) 
(32.  0) 
(31.  5) 
(31.3) 
(30.4) 

(30. 2) 
(29.9) 
(29.8) 
(29.7) 
(29.  5) 
(29.2) 
(28.4) 
(27.9) 
(27.7) 
(27. 6) 
(25.9) 
(25.9) 
(25.4) 
(25.2) 
(24.  5) 
(24.3) 
(23.6) 
(21.7) 
(20. 0) 


0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

n 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 
0 
3 
4 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
3 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
3 


0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
5 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
4 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


3 
2 
6 
9 
2 
2 
6 
4 
4 
5 
2 
1 
3 
4 
1 
4 
2 
4 
2 
0 
2 
6 
3 
9 
2 
5 
2 
0 
2 

13 
4 
2 
9 
9 
5 
3 
0 
2 
2 
4 
0 
7 
8 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
7 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
4 
4 
0 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
0 
8 
1 
0 
4 
2 
2 
9 


6 

3 

44 

23 
15 
8 

10 

12 

14 

34 

20 

11 

26 

IS 

5 

27 

18 

5 

12 

13 

6 

26 

11 

101 

18 

122 

IS 

18 

5 

70 

24 

21 

50 

62 

27 

23 

4 

27 

12 

48 

17 

98 

5* 

18 

17 

II 

12 

13 

12 

17 

0 

27 

10 

16 

21 

7 

7 

22 

7 

18 

28 

25 

65 

14 

18 

18 

66 

17 

19 

6 

15 

3 

112 


DISTRICT:  LODI  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  27.  REPRESENTING:  27.  CITY:  LODI.  COUNTY:  39.  SAN  JOAQUIN 


Number.. 
Percent.. 


22 
0.2 


18 
0.2 


381 
3.2 


1,251 
10.6 


1,672 
14.1 


10, 180 
85.9 


11,852 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


1 

0.2 


2 

0.4 


4 

0.9 


7 
1.5 


455 
98.5 


J .  A .  Terminous  (22) 0  0  0  39  39  6 

Venice-Mandeville(25) 0  0  0  19  19  7 

Houston  (9).. 0  0  34  186  220  205 

Turner-Ray  (23) 0  0  6  55  61  118 

Alpine- Bruella- Victor  (1) 0  0  10  90  100  194 

Edison  Children's  Center  (16). 0  3  1  6  10  41 

Francis  Scott  Key  Children's  Center  (18)_  0  3  1  2  6  25 

Jefferson  Children's  Center  (20) 0  3  1  2  6  26 

Treasure  Isl  &  Treasure  Island  Annex  „ 

(147)                                                   .  0  28  20  26  84  367 

Clarendon  (68")'.I"""II.I..; 0  12  38  31  81  355. 

Children's  San  FranShrinet»Hospftal(7).  0  4  1  6  11  49 

P.  A.  Hearst  Home  (132) 0  '  »  J  "  H! 

West  PorUI  (153)....... 0  6  61  27  94  695 

Harmony  Grove  Tokay  Colon»  (7) 0  4  2  95  101  210 

HenderMn(8) 0  0  10  39  49  103 

Woodbridge  (27) 0  1  9  118  128  377 

UveOak(13) 0  1  8  86  95  301 

Venice- King  (24) 0  0  0  3  3  11 

Elkhorn(3)                                      ...  0  1  7  15  23  112 

Morada  Middle  (19) 0  3  15  34  52  284 

CXV 2420— Part  28 


45 
26 
425 
179 
294 
51 
31 
32 

451 
436 

60 
155 
789 
311 
152 
505 
396 

14 
135 
336 


(86.7) 
(73. 1) 
(51.8) 

(34. 1) 
(34.  0) 
(19.6) 
(19.4) 
(18.8) 

(18.6) 
(18.6) 
(18.3) 
(17.4) 
(11.9) 
(32.5) 

(32. 2) 
(25.3) 
(24.0) 
(21.4) 
(17.0) 
(15  5) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 


"TT 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


"TT 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1 
1 

1 

3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 


2 
2 
15 
7 
9 
7 
9 
5 

15 

13 

0 

6 

23 

11 

6 

15 

11 

1 

5 

11 


ToUl 


9 

5 

SO 

32 

17 

10 

16 

16 

IS 

39 

22 

12 

29 

19 

6 

31 

20 

9 

14 

13 

8 

32 

14 

110 

20 

127 

17 

18 

7 

83 
28 
23 
59 
71 
32 
26 
4 
29 
14 
52 
17 
105 
62 
19 
18 
13 
12 
14 
13 
24 
0 
28 
11 
18 
21 
8 
8 
26 
11 
18 
29 
26 
72 
16 
19 
18 
74 
18 
19 
10 
17 
5 
121 


462 

loao 


2 
15 
7 
9 
9 
10 
6 

16 

16 

0 

6 

26 

11 

6 

16 

11 

1 

5 

12 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  11,  1969 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 

DISTRICT:  LODi  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  27.  REPRESENTING:  27.  CITY:  LOOI.  COUNTY:  39.  SAN  JOAQUIN— Continued 


Students— 

Weight: 
1.0  Ii 

Teachers- 

School 

merican 
Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

Total 

meri- 
can 
dians 

Negro 

Orien- 
tal 

Span- 
ish- 

Ameri- 
can 

Minor- 
total 

Other 

Total 

Lincoln  Elementary  (12).        -    .. 

2 
1 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 

10 
13 

0 
14 
23 
49 

0 
63 
14 

6 
16 
48 
16 

0 

8 

23 
46 

2 
47 
25 
62 
34 
84 
29 
20 
28 
52 
11 
7 
2 

35 
60 
2 
62 
54 

111 
34 

150 
52 
30 
45 

103 

27 

7 

10 

208 
436 

15 
466 
419 
872 
285 

1.449 
548 
331 
530 

1,735 
513 
145 
300 

243 

496 
17 
528 
473 
983 
319 

1.599 
600 
361 
575 

1,838 
540 
152 
310 

(14.4) 
(12.1) 
(11.8) 
(11.7) 
(11.4) 

mi 

\l:ll 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

7 
16 

3 
19 
15 
39 
11 
83 
21 
11 
18 
83 
17 

7 
10 

6 
13 

9 
16 

Lakewood  Elementary  (10) 

North  Campus  Continuation  (21) 

Leroy  Nichols<14)    

Needham  Elementary  (20) 

19 

Lodi  Senior  Elementary  (18) 

31 

Lockelord-Clements  (15) 

14 

Lodi  High,  East  Campus  (16) 

George  Washington  (6) . 

Garfield  Elementary  (5) 

Davis  Elementary  (2) 

Lodi  High,  west  campus  (17) .. 

81 
21 
18 
16 
87 

Erma  B.  Reese  (4)              . 

17 

Lawrence  (11) 

VInewood  Elementary  (26) 

7 
ID 

DISTRICT:  STOCKTON  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS: 

43.  REPRESENTING:  43. 

CITY: 

STOCKTON.  COUNTY:  39 

Number                              .... 

67 

4,512 
14.1 

1,299 
4.0 

6,663 
20.8 

12,541 
39.1 

19,555 
60.9 

32,096 
100.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

73 
5.5 

47 
3.5 

50 
3.8 

170 
12.8 

1,155 
l7.2 

1,325 
100  0 

Percent 

(92.2) 
(86.0) 
(81.3) 

(80. 3) 

(80. 0) 
(79.7) 
(79.2) 

(79. 1) 
(78.7) 
(74.  5) 
(73.8) 
(73.  3) 
(72.  5) 
(69.1) 
(65.0) 
(62.1) 
(61.  5) 
(53.3) 
(47.  5) 

(44. 0) 
(41.1) 

(39. 2) 
(34.  3) 

(28. 4) 
(22.8) 
(21.8) 
(18.9) 
(16.  8) 
(16. 7) 
(16.3) 
(16.0) 
(14.9 
(14.7) 
(14.  5) 

(14. 1) 
(13.5) 
(12.7) 
(12. 0) 
(11.3) 
(11.3) 
hl.O) 
(10.6) 

(7.5) 

Van  Buren  (30) 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

2 

1 

0 
0 

1 

2 

1 

2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2 
5 
4 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
4 
1 
1 
0 
1 
3 
S 
0 
2 
11 
0 
0 
0 
3 

446 

161 

29 

315 

148 

603 

211 

90 

90 

194 

360 

175 

236 

138 

43 

534 

45 

29 

24 

86 

16 

261 

128 

20 

0 

9 

0 

2 

14 

15 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

11 

7 

20 
13 
3 
4 
7 
10 

1 
2 

72 

4 

7 

194 

3 

0 

120 

17 

115 

7 

9 

1 

13 

70 

28 

1 

4 

8 

3 

24 

17 

7 

2 

6 

1 

7 

6 

38 

30 

38 

34 

26 

1 

40 

14 

57 

135 

32 

9 

81 

15 

207 

124 

95 

176 

160 

638 

252 

137 

229 

270 

445 

160 

382 

102 

111 

334 

173 

50 

30 

195 

158 

458 

332 

58 

130 

87 

65 

42 

83 

92 

68 

50 

43 

48 

103 

64 

35 

115 

164 

35 

39 

79 

45 

654 

288 

196 

496 

316 

1437 

467 

227 

439 

482 

922 

343 

629 

241 

169 

938 

246 

80 

58 

295 

179 

748 

481 

85 

132 

104 

67 

51 

105 

149 

103 

92 

81 

77 

109 

120 

56 

194 

323 

70 

52 

167 

73 

55 

47 

45 

122 

79 

367 

123 

60 

119 

165 

327 

125 

239 

108 

91 

573 

154 

70 

64 

375 

257 

1.158 

922 

214 

447 

374 

288 

253 

524 

765 

542 

526 

469 

454 

664 

769 

386 

1,425 

2,526 

550 

422 

1,407 

905 

709 
335 
241 
618 
395 
1804 
590 
287 
558 
647 
1249 
468 
868 
349 
260 
1,511 
400 
150 
122 
670 
436 
1.906 
1.403 
299 
579 
478 
355 
304 
629 
914 
645 
618 
550 
531 
773 
889 
442 
1,619 
2,8(9 
620 
474 
1,574 
978 

6 
3 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
3 
7 
1 
3 
3 
0 
5 
0 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 

2 
3 

1 

1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
3 
1 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 

2 

1 
0 
0 
4 
4 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
5 
7 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

8 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 

7 
2 
3 
5 
11 
5 
2 
4 
5 
9 
1 
6 
5 
0 
10 
4 
1 
1 
8 
3 
7 

10 
0 
2 
4 
0 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
9 
8 
0 
3 
1 
2 

19 
8 
8 
26 
6 
77 
20 
10 
21 
25 
47 
16 
32 
13 
9 
56 
10 
17 
10 
17 
19 
72 
54 
16 
20 
15 
14 
8 
17 
28 
21 
21 
16 
21 
28 
31 
14 
59 
109 
20 
17 
61 
27 

29 

Taff(27)       

15 

Lafayette  (18) 

10 

Garfield  (9)      

29 

Washington  (32)        

11 

Edison  Senior  High  (41) 

88 

Fair  Oaks  (7) 

Burbank(3)                

25 
12 

Jackson  (15) 

McKmley(20) 

Marshall  Junior  High  (36) 

25 
30 
56 

Monroe  (21) 

Taylor  (28) 

17 
38 

Nightingale  (23) 

18 

Grant  (10) 

Hamilton  Junk>r  High  (35). 

9 
66 

Hazelton  (13) 

14 

(Continuation  High  (39) 

18 

Oxford  Street  (24) 

11 

Roosevelt  (26)    ..           

25 

Jefferson  (16) 

Franklin  Senior  High  (42) 

22 
79 

Fremont  Junior  High  (34)...  . . 

64 

Schneider  Vocational  (40) 

16 

August  (2) 

22 

Filmiore(8) 

Grunsky(ll) 

Harrison  (12) 

19 
14 
11 

Montezuma  (22). 

20 

El  Dorado  (5) 

29 

Tyler (29) 

Victory  (31) 

Wilson  (33) 

Adams  (1) 

22 
22 
17 
23 

Elmwood(6) 

Hoover (14) 

Pulliam(25) 

Stockton  Junior  High  (37)  . 

31 
34 
18 
68 

Stagg  Senior  High  (43) 

Madison  (19) 

Cleveland  (4) 

117 
20 
20 

Webster  Junior  High  (38) 

62 

Kennedy (17) 

29 

DISTRICT:  RAVENSWO 

OD  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS 

:  12.  REPRESENTING: 

12.  CITY:  PALO  ALTO.  COUNTY:  41 

SAN  MATEO 

Number 

2 

0.0 

4,196 
76.4 

104 
1.9 

215 
3.9 

4,517 
82.2 

978 
17.8 

5,495  . 
100.0  . 

0 
0.0 

58 
25.9 

3 

1.3 

0 
0.0 

61 
27.2 

163 
72.8 

224 

Percent. 

100.0 

Belle  Haven  (1) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

790 
337 
291 
553 
552 
337 
675 

65 
157 
174 
185 

80 

1 

8 

23 

33 

10 

4 

2 

2 

3 

4 

10 

4 

12 
20 
38 
38 
21 
20 
26 

0 
14 
10 

4 
12 

803 
365 
352 
624 
583 
362 
703 

67 
174 
189 
199 

96 

3 

13 

26 

48 

45 

39 

78 

19 

91 

116 

214 

286 

806 
378 
378 
672 
628 
401 
781 
86 
265 
305 
413 
382 

(99.6) 
(99.6) 
(93. 1) 
(92.9) 
(92.8) 
(90.3) 
(90. 0) 
(77.9) 
(65.7) 
(62. 0) 
(48.2) 
(25.1) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
9 
3 
6 
4 
8 
10 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

9 
9 
3 
6 
4 
8 
10 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

21 
11 
11 
21 
21 
12 
18 

2 
10 

8 
16 
12 

30 

Garden  Oaks  (4). 

Runnymede(ll) 

Brentwood  (2) 

Costano  (3) , 

20 
14 
27 
25 

Green  Oaks  (5) 

20 

Kavanaugh  (7)    .... 

28 

Ravenswood  (1(D 

Menk)  Oaks  (8) 

O'Connor  (9)... 

4 
13 
11 

Wilkiw  (12) 

18 

James  Ftood  (6) 

14 

DISTRICT:  SEQU 

DIA  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  7.  REPRESENTING:  7.  CITY 

:  REDWOOD  CITY.  COUNTY:  41. 

Numbw 

9 

0.1 

1,351 
l0.9 

182 
1.5 

475 
3.8 

2,017 
16.3 

10,326 
83.7 

12.343  . 
100.0  . 

0 

ao 

17 
Z9 

7 
1.2 

1.6 

33 
5.7 

547 
94.3 

580 

Percent 

100.0 

Ravenswood  High  (3) 

0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
0 

s 

871 

32 

325 

HI 

2 

1 

1 

30 
0 
34 
41 
34 
25 
IS 

28 

1 
91 
219 
76 
34 
26 

929 

33 

453 

374 

112 

60 

56 

68 
58 
1,498 
2,097 
2,185 
2,227 
2,193 

997 
91 
1,951 
2,471 
2,297 
2,287 
2.249 

m 

(23.2 

(15. 1  > 

(4.9 

hi 

(IS) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 

7 
0 
0 
1 

1 

1 
0 
2 
3 

1 
0 
0 

10 
12 

53 
7 

84 
101 
101 

96 
105 

63 

Redwood  Continuation  Hi(li  (4) 

7 

Menlo-Atherton  High  (^ 

96 

Sequoia  High  (6) 

104 

Carlmont  High  (1) 

WoodsideHigh  (7) 

San  Carlos  High  (5) 

103 
99 

108 

December  11,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


38431 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continuwl 

DISTRICT:  GUADALUPE  UNION  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  2.  REPRESENTING:  4.  CITY:  GUADALUPE.  COUNTY:  42.  SANTA  BARBARA 


Students- Teachers- 

~  Span- 

Ameri-  i$h-    Minor- 

am.r!<..n  Soanish-  '  Minority  Weight:         can  Orien-    Ameri-  rty 

S.h«„  *TS        Negro     OrienUI   Ameh«n     "'"tola'l         Other  ToUl_         1.0  Indians     Negro         tal        can       total 

n  a  TO  RM  726  133  859  ...  0  0  0  0  0 

Number - -— -  g  |  g^f  ;fj  ^^  ilH  mo    y.. 0.0        0.0        0.0        0.0 O 

Percent • ^^I '  ^= 

gSyfflg!:":::::::::::::r~T      S       tf      i!J      IB      .S ^    '&U     S      !      8      S      i 

DISTRICT:SANTABARBARASCHOOLDISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:21.REPRESENTING:21.CITY:SANTA  BARBARA.  COUNTY:42. 


Other 


ToUl 


31 

100.0 


31 

100.0 


9 

22 


9 
22 


Number.. 
Percent.. 


Franklin  (3) 

Lincoln  (7) ..-. 

Wilson  Elementary  (13) 

Cleveland  Elementaiy  (2) 

HardinB(5) 

Santa  Barbara  Junior  High  (18). 


McKinley  (8).. 

Santa  Barbara  High  (19) 

U  Cuesta  High  (17) 

Garfield  Elementary  (4) _ 

Monroe  Elementary  (9)_ 

La  Cumbre  Junior  High  (20) 

Washington  (J2) 

Jefferson  Elementary  (6) 

Goleta  Valley  Junior  High  (14)... 

Adams  Elementary  (1) 

PeabodyClO) 

Dos  Pueblos  High  (16). 

Roosevelt  Elementary  (11) 

Lo  Colina  Junior  High  (21) 

San  Marcos  Senior  High  (15) 


20 

677 

202 

3.741 
h.4 

4,640 

">f5 

ai 

3.9 
167 

1.2 

26.5 

0 

494 

670 

82 

0 

40 

6 

195 

241 

32 

2 

29 

5 

173 

209 

147 

2 

55 

9 

131 

197 

198 

1 

16 

U 

288 

316 

376 

0 

98 

15 

419 

532 

688 

0 

24 

4 

186 

214 

325 

5 

115 

33 

600 

753 

1.677 

0 

6 

0 

23 

.        29 

65 

3 

18 

1 

77 

99 

249 

1 

33 

8 

116 

158 

442 

1 

31 

19 

282 

333 

1.032 

0 

15 

8 

55 

78 

396 

2 

0 

0 

49 

51 

278 

0 

3 

15 

160 

178 

1.C83 

3 

13 

6 

48 

70 

440 

0 

b 

2 

38 

45 

391 

0 

7 

17 

156 

180 

1,673 

0 

0 

3 

39 

42 

394 

0 

1 

15 

95 

HI 

1,272 

0 

1 

16 

117 

134 

1,612 

17,492  . 
100.0 


1 
0.1 


7 
0.9 


5 
0.6 


30 
3.8 


43 
5.5 


738 
94.5 


781 
IOOlO 


752 
273 
356 
395 
692 

1.220 
539 

2,430 

94 

348 

600 

1.365 
474 
329 

1.261 
510 
436 

1,853 
436 

1.383 

1,746 


(89.1) 
(88.3) 
(58.7 
(49.9) 
(45.  7) 
(43.6) 
(39.7) 
(31.0) 
(30.9) 
(28.4) 
(26.3) 
(24.4) 
(16.5) 
(15.5) 
(14.1) 
(13.7) 
(10.3) 
(9.7) 
(9.6) 
(8.0) 
(7.7) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 


1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

11 

0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 


3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

15 

1 
6 

0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
1 


26 
10 
13 
15 
24 
50 
17 
107 
6 
15 
22 
66 
19 
12 
61 
24 
15 
75 
17 
65 
79 


29 
12 
14 
16 

27 
65 
18 
113 
6 
15 
22 
69 
19 
12 
64 
24 
15 
78 
17 
66 
80 


DISTRICT 


ALUM  ROCK  UNION  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  24.  REPRESENTING:  24.  CITY:  SAN  JOSL  COUNTY:  43.  SANTA  CLARA 


Number — 

Percent 

San  Antonio  (18) 

Mayfair(13).-.- 

Mildred  Goss  (7) 

Richard  E.  Conniff(3) 

LeeMathson(12).. 

.Grandin  H.  Miller  (U) 

Clyde  Arbuckle  (1) 

Ben  Painter (22) 

O.S.  Hubbard  (8) 

Harry  E.  Slonaker  (21) 

A.J.  Dorsa(5) 

Lester  Shields  (19) 

C.  L.  Fischer  (6) 

Pala  (23)-.. 

Lyndale  (10) 

Sylvia  Cassell  (2).- 

Horace  Cu  reton  (4) 

William  L.  Sheppard  (20). 

DonaldJ.  Meyer (15) 

William  R.  Rogers  (16)... 

Thomas  P.  Ryan  (17) 

Millard  E.  McCullam  (14). 

Linda  Vista  (9) 

Mt.  Hamilton  (24)........ 


50 
0.3 


1,341 
8.6 


260 
1.7 


6.721 
43.2 


8,372 
53.8 


7,190 
46.2 


15,562 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


42 
7.3 


4 

46 

1 

393 

444 

45 

489 

0 

125 

0 

436 

561 

118 

679 

6 

117 

10 

357 

490 

191 

681 

0 

9 

1 

312 

322 

133 

455 

3 

110 

10 

503 

626 

281 

907 

2 

67 

5 

330 

404 

205 

609 

3 

114 

7 

285 

409 

220 

629 

2 

24 

25 

182 

233 

129 

362 

e 

85 

7 

313 

411 

250 

661 

2 

114 

5 

233 

354 

236 

590 

2 

53 

9 

355 

419 

362 

781 

3 

28 

24 

273 

328 

292 

620 

2 

102 

17 

500 

621 

577 

1.198 

3 

44 

2 

198 

247 

240 

487 

1 

24 

5 

252 

282 

307 

589 

0 

54 

12 

253 

319 

392 

711 

0 

14 

10 

266 

290 

360 

650 

2 

22 

38 

338 

400 

515 

915 

3 

76 

18 

273 

370 

477 

847 

4 

52 

14 

162 

232 

354 

586 

0 

30 

10 

216 

256 

517 

773 

0 

8 

14 

173 

195 

440 

635 

2 

23 

16 

118 

159 

542 

701 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

(90.8) 
(82.6) 

(72.0) 
(70.8) 

(69. 0) 
(66.3) 
(65.0) 
(64.4) 
(62.2) 
(60.  0) 
(53.6) 
(52.9) 
(51.  8) 
(50.7) 
(47.9) 
(44.9) 
(44.6) 
(43.7) 
(43.7) 
(39.6) 

(33. 1) 
(30.7) 
(22.7) 

(0.0) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
3 
3 
1 
7 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


39 
6.8 

0^ 
2 

1 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
I 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
4 
2 
0 


17 
3.0 


98 

17.0 


477 
83.0 


575 
100.0 


0 
3 
2 
1 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 


3 
8 

6 
2 

12 
4 
2 
2 
3 
5 
3 
5 

11 
3 
3 
1 
2 
6 
4 
5 
2 
4 
2 
0 


16 
1( 

17 
14 
28 
17 
20 
10 
20 
18 
23 
17 
41 
18 
21 
22 
19 
36 
22 
16 
21 
19 
23 
1 


19 
26 

23 
16 
40 
21 
22 
12 
23 
23 
26 
22 
32 
21 
24 
23 
21 
42 
26 
21 
23 
23 
25 
1 


DISTRICT:  SAN  JOSE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  51.  REPRESENTING:  51.  CITY:  SAN  JOSE.  COUNTY:  43  SANTA  CLARA 


Number.. 
Percent.. 


57 
0.2 


534 
1.5 


831 
2.3 


9.954 
28.1 


11.376 
32.1 


24. 041 
67.9 


35.417 
100.0 


2 

ai 


26 
1.9 


44 

3.1 


40 
2.9 


112 

10 


1,290 
92.0 


1,402 
100.0 


Longfellow  (23) 

Gardner (15)... 

Mann,  Horace(25)  

Grant (14) 

Selma  Olinder  (26) ■ 

Washington  (34).. 

Anne  Darling  (11) 

Belden  (5) 

Woodrow  Wilson  (43) 

Peler  Burnett  (37) 

Jefferson  (20) 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (42) 

San  Jose  (48) 

Empire  Gardens  (12) 

College  Park  (9) 

Lowell(24) - 

VWCA  Special  Class  for  Physically  Handi- 
capped Girls  (51) 

Hester  (19).. 

Bascom(4) 

Edison  (44) — 

Walter  L.  Bachroot(3) .-- 

Broadway  (7) 

Abraham  Lincoln  (46). 

Merritt  Trace  (32) 

Herbert  Hoover  (39) 


0 

0 

0 

146 

146 

10 

156 

(93.6) 

0 

13 

2 

601 

616 

81 

697 

(88,4) 

1 

33 

22 

383 

439 

121 

560 

<im 

5 

42 

41 

586 

674 

199 

873 

<U?J 

0 

21 

2 

525 

548 

163 

711 

<77. 1) 

0 

7 

4 

709 

720 

220 

940 

(76.6) 

58 

5 

473 

536 

165 

701 

5iS-5> 

2 

16 

52 

254 

324 

100 

424 

^■liV 

1 

Q 

10 

7 

517 

535 

175 

710 

<?5-^> 

31 

59 

427 

517 

198 

715 

^11- V 

3 
3 
5 
3 

18 

14 

291 

326 

127 

453 

<J2-2> 

45 

36 

618 

702 

275 

977 

<Ji?> 

62 

81 

908 

1,056 

434 

1.490 

<'^y 

6 

14 

166 

189 

130 

319 

^llll 

0 

7 

6 

161 

174 

145 

319 

<!t-^> 

0 

9 

7 

230 

246 

210 

456 

(53.9) 

0 

Q 

2 

0 

7 

9 

8 

17 

<H?> 

4 

7 

222 

233 

231 

.564 

(50.2) 

2 

2 

0 

115 

119 

142 

261 

(45.6) 

1 
1 
0 
3 

4 

0 

1 

13 

15 

18 

33 

(45.  5) 

1 

43 

54 

99 

127 

226 

(43.8) 

0 

6 

219 

225 

310 

535 

(42.1) 

u 

40 

424 

478 

767 

1,245 

<?5tJ 

u 

19 

94 

128 

297 

425 

(30. 1) 

0 

5 

9 

214 

228 

552 

780 

(29.  2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

25 

0 

1 

0 

3 

17 

20 

0 

1 

1 

6 

27 

33 

0 

3 

1 

7 

20 

27 

1 

2 

0 

6 

26 

32 

0 

1 

3 

6 

18 

24 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

13 

0 

3 

6 

9 

35 

44 

0 

1 

2 

5 

35 

40 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

13 

0 

3 

5 

10 

44 

54 

0 

1 

2 

4 

63 

67 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

10 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

14 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

16 

19 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

6 

8 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

51 

53 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

34 

38 

38432 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


December  11,  1969 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 

DISTRICT:  SAN  JOSE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  51.  REPRESENTING:  51.  CITY:  SAN  JOSE.  COUNTY:  43.  SANTA  CLARA— Continued 


Students- 

Other 

Total 

Ameri- 

Weight:        can 

1.0  Indians 

Teachers- 

American 
School                                         Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Negro 

Orien- 
tal 

Span- 

ish- 

Ameri- 

can 

Minor- 
ity 
total 

Other 

Total 

Hacienda  (16) 

Glen  River (28) 

Willow  Glen  Elementry  (36) 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 
1 
1 
3 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 

IS 
16 

11 

7 

13 

11 

0 

26 

9 

9 

16 

10 

6 

32 

29 

20 

23 

34 

3 

16 

16 

31 

11 

13 

1 

9 

4 

5 

0 

35 
86 
99 
30 

263 
59 
83 
47 
66 
35 

138 
69 
80 

123 

81 

21 

75 

52 

55 

7 

9 

36 

10 

11 

27 

0 

54 

100 

115 

31 

301 

68 

95 

63 

79 

42 

181 

106 

119 

163 

123 

30 

96 

76 

98 

22 

22 

38 

21 

18 

33 

0 

203 
376 
508 
158 

1,597 
442 
627 
455 
606 
300 

1,424 
923 

1,052 

1,514 

1,340 
336 

1,143 
920 

1,191 
359 
382 
754 
539 
570 

1,077 
0 

257 

476 

623 

189 

1,898 

510 

722 

518 

685 

372 

1.615 

1,029 

1,171 

1,677 

1,463 

366 

1.239 

996 

1,289 

381 

404 

792 

560 

588 

1,110 

0 

(21. 0)          0 
(21. 0)          0 
(18.5)           0 

(16.4)  0 
(15.9)           1 
(13. 3)           0 
(13.2)           0 

(12.2)  0 

(11.5)  0 

(11.3)  0 

(11.2)  0 

(10.3)  0 
(10.2)           0 

(9.7)           0 
(8.4)           0 
(8.2)           0 

(7.7)  0 
(7.6)           0 
(7.6)           0 

(5.8)  0 
(5.4)           0 
(4.8)           0 
(3.8)           0 
(3.1)           0 
(3.0)           0 
(0. 0)            0 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0  0 

1  0 
0            0 
0            0 
0            1 
0            0 
0            1 

3  0 
0            0 
0            0 

0  5 

1  1 

2  0 
1             0 
0            0 
0             0 

4  2 

3  0 
O'^        0 
0             0 
0             0 
0             1 
0             0 

0  0 

1  0 
0             3 

0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
5 
2 
2 
1 
2 
0 
8 
3 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
3 

9 

13 

19 

7 

79 
17 
21 
14 
20 
11 
72 
30 
34 
84 
54 
13 
51 
28 
41 
13 
13 
34 
19 
19 
32 
17 

9 

14 
20 

Cam>s(8) 

7 

Willow  Glen  (50)  ... 

81 

Benjamin  Cory  (10) 

17 

Almaden(2)                           

23 

Allen  (1) 

17 

Hammer(17) 

?n 

Erikson(13) 

11 

JohnMuir(41) 

Booksin(6) 

Kirk  (21)  

77 
32 

Edwin  Markham  (41) 

RS 

Pioneer(47)         

56 

Glen  Lincoln  (22) 

Bret  Harte  (38)             

13 
59 

Valley  View  (33)                       ^- 

31 

Reed (27)                  .             

41 

Terrell(31)    — 

n 

Williams(35).      

14 

Leland(45) 

Henderson  (18) 

Schallenberger(29) — 

Simands(30) 

San  Jose  Regional  Vocational  Center  (49). 

35 
19 
19 
34 
20 

DISTRICT:  PAJARO  VALLEY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  22.  REPRESENTING:  22.  CITY:  WATSONVILLE.  COUNTY:  44.  SANTA  CRUZ 


Number 

Percent 

J.  W.  Linscott(lO) 

W.  R.  Radclitf  (16) 

Pajaro  Annex  (15) 

Pajaro(14) 

Mintie  White  (13) 

E.  A.  Hall  (7) 

Calabasas(5) 

T.  S,  MacQuiddy(ll).. 

H.  A.  Hyde  (9) 

Hall  District  (8) 

Freedom  (6)-. 

Salsipuedes  (19) 

Amesti(l) 

Rolling  Hills  (18) 

WatsonviileHigh(21).. 
Continuation  High  (22). 

Bradley  (4) 

Aromas  (3) 

Aptos(2) 

Valencia  (20) 

Mar  Vista  (12) 

Rio  Del  Mar  (17) 


16 

46 

548 

3,519 

4,129 

7,997 

12,126 

1 

0 

10 

11 

22 

429 

451 

0.1 

a4 

10 

4.5 

29.0 

34.1 
159 

«5.9 
24' 

100.0  . 
183 

0.2 

0.0 

2.2 

t* 

4.9 

95.1 

100.0 

, 

0 

20 

129 

(86.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

13 

205 

219 

75 

294 

(74.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

1 

10 

158 

169 

84 

253 

(66.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

2 

0 

17 

163 

182 

126 

308 

(59. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

11 

12 

0 

2 

32 

228 

262 

216 

478 

(54.8) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

14 

15 

0 

3 

52 

307 

362 

310 

672 

(53.9) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

23 

25 

4 

0 

29 

137 

170 

171 

341 

(49.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

6 

36 

158 

200 

265 

465 

(43.  0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

2 

0 

28 

151 

181 

244 

425 

(42.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

13 

245 

258 

354 

612 

(42.2) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

19 

20 

I 

1 

37 

236 

275 

392 

667 

(41. 2) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

21 

23 

0 

2 

23 

196 

221 

439 

660 

(33.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

2 

2 

13 

129 

146 

339 

485 

(30. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

26 

125 

151 

359 

510 

(29.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

2 

16 

169 

739 

926 

2,309 

3,235 

(28.6) 

0 

0 

5 

4 

9 

125 

134 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

28 

37 

(24.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

89 

90 

300 

390 

(23. 1) 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

11 

14 

2 

0 

12 

65 

79 

269 

348 

(22.7) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

11 

12 

0 

2 

10 

13 

25 

402 

427 

(5.9) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

17 

18 

0 

0 

2 

12 

14 

308 

322 

(4.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

3 

19 

22 

512 

534 

(4.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

1 

0 

2 

6 

9 

471 

480 

(1.9) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

17 

18 

DISTRICT:  PATTERSON  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  6.  REPRESENTING:  8.  CITY:  PATTERSON.  COUNTY:  50.  STANISLAUS  COUNTY 


Number I  23  21  1,086  1,131  1,020  2,151 

Percent 0.0  1.1  I.O  50.5  52,6  47.4  100.0 

Grayson(4) 0  9  0  271  280  26  306 

RisingSun(3) 0  1  3  189  193  43  236 

Northmead(l) 0  3  6  195  204  239  443 

LasPalmas(2). 1  1  8  275  285  372  657 

Patterson  High  (6) 0  5  4  156  165  329  494 

Harney(5)..:..... 0  4  0  0  4  11  15 


(91.5) 
(81.85 
(46.  0) 
(43.4} 
(33.4) 
(26.7) 


0 
0,0 

T 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0.0 

IT 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0,0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 

3.4 

1 
0 
0 
2 
0 


3 

T 
1 

0 
0 
2 
0 


84 
96.6 

~n 

7 
18 
24 
23 

1 


87 
100.0 

n 

8 
18 
24 
25 

I 


DISTRICT:  TULARE  CITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  8.  REPRESENTING:  8.  CITY:  TULARE.  COUNTY:  54.  TULARE 


Number 

Percent 

Lincoln  Elementary  (4) 

Wilson  Elementary  (2) 

Roosevelt  Elementary  (6) 

Alice  G.  Mulcahy(7) 

Maple  Avenue  Elementary  (8) 

Cherry  Avenue  School  (5) 

Frank  Kohn(l) 

Garden  Avenue  Elementary  (3) 


12 

403 
8.9 

28 
0.6 

1,223 
26.9 

1,666 
36.6 

2,887 
63.4 

4,553  . 
100.0  . 

0 
0.0 

8 
4.8 

2 
1.2 

15 
9.0 

25 
15.1 

141 
84.9 

166 

0.3 

100.0 

1 

125 
51 
77 
52 
49 
28 
15 
6 

4 
0 
1 
1 
0 
8 
7 
7 

189 
104 
243 
203 
230 

91 
110 

53 

319 
158 
323 
259 
281 
128 
132 
66 

34 
183 
384 
373 
416 
398 
561 
538 

353 
341 
707 
632 
697 
526 
693 
604 

(90.4) 
(46.35 
(45.  7) 
(41.  0) 
(40.3) 
(24.  3) 
(19. 0) 
(10.9) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

3 
2 

4 
0 
2 
2 
2 
0 

6 
3 
5 
1 
4 
3 
3 
0 

12 
10 
19 
21 
22 
16 
19 
22 

18 

3 

13 

■     2 

24 

3 

22 

2 
1 

26 
19 

0 

22 

0 

22 

DISTRICT:  VISALIA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  24.   REPRESENTING:  24.  CITY:  VISALIA.  COUNTY:  54.  TULARE  COUNTY 


Number 

40 
0.3 

116 
0.9 

116 
0.9 

2,540 
20.7 

2,812 
23.0 

9,434 
77.0 

12,246  . 
100.0  . 

0 
0.0 

1 

0.2 

5 
1.0 

15 
3.0 

21 
4.3 

472 
95.7 

493 

Percent 

100.0 

Crowley  Elementary  (2). ., 

0 

6 
25 
16 

3 

5 
0 
0 
0 

275 
169 
250 
109 

286 
196 
266 
114 

30 

31 

220 

132 

316 
227 
486 
246 

(88.3) 
(54.7) 
(46.3) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
2 
0 

4 
0 
2 
0 

9 

8 

16 

10 

13 

Webster  Elementary  (18) 

Goshen  Elementary  (6) 

Highland  Elementary  (7) 

2 

0 
2 

8 
18 
10 

December  11,  1969 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continuml 

B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Contmued 

DISTRICT:  VISALIA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  OISTRKXT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  24.   REPRESENTING:  24.  CITY:  VISALIA.  COUNTY:  S4.  TULARE  COUNTY— Continued 


Students— 


Toacheis— 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Total 


Weight: 
1.0 


Ameri- 
can 
Indians 


Negro 


Span- 

ish- 

Orien-    Ameri- 

tal        can 


Minor- 
ity 
total 


Ottier 


Total 


Green  Acres  Intermediate (21) 3 

Houston  Elementary  (8) 0 

Redwood  High  (22) 3 

Visalia  Continuation  High  (24) 0 

Fairvlew  Elementary  (5) 0 

Elbow  Elementary  (3). I 

Elbow  Creek— Taurusa  Chatham  Elemen- 

tary(4) 2 

Union  Elementary  (15) 7 

Washington  Elementary  (17) 6 

Mineral  King  Elementary  (10) 1 

Ivanhoe  Elementary  (9). 6 

Packv»ood  Elementary  (12) 0 

Willow  Glen  Elementary  (19).- 0 

Veva  Blunt-Linwood  (16) 0 

Mountain  View  (11)     1 

Conyer  Elementary  (1)  .  0 

Southwest  Elementary  (14) 1 

Mount  Whitney  High  (23) 2 

Royal  Oaks  Elementary  (13) I 

Divisadero  Intermediate  (20) 2 


6 

11 

26 

0 

7 

1 


7 
5 
15 
0 
3 
0 

1 

1 

5 

5 

11 

0 

7 

7 

4 

4 

0 

13 

14 

9 


195 
166 
604 

16 
125 

25 

71 
S3 
36 
105 
47 
10 
24 
41 
50 
28 
7 
87 
15 
32 


211 
182 
648 

16 
135 

27 

74 
61 
50 

112 
64 
10 
31 
48 
57 
33 
13 

105 
30 
43 


290 

260 

1,109 

36 
370 

78 

231 
258 
256 
624 
499 
80 
270 
435 
596 
499 
198 
1,707 
501 
724 


501 
442 
1,757 
52 
505 
105 

305 
319 
306 
736 
563 
90 
301 
483 
653 
532 
211 
1  812 
531 
767 


(42.1) 
(41.2) 
(36.9) 
(3a  8) 
(26.7) 
(25.7) 

(24.3) 

(19. 1) 

(16.3) 

(15.2) 

(11.4) 

(11.1) 

(10.  3) 

(9.9) 

(8.7S 

(6.2) 

(6.2) 

(5.8) 

(5.6) 

(5.6) 


DISTRICT:  OXNARD  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  14.  REPRESENTING:  14.  CITY:  OXNARD.  COUNTY:  56.  VENTURA 


Number 11 

Percent 0.1 

Ramona(9). .     0 

luanita(8) 0 

Rose  Avenue  (13) 0 

Ori«ll(7) 0 

McKinna(5).... 0 

JohnC.  Fremont(l) 0 

Elm  Street  (3) 0 

Haydock  (2) 0 

Kamala(I4) 0 

Harrington  (6) 0 

Brittell  (12). 4 

Marina  West  (11) 8 

Sierra  Linda  (4) 1 

Curren(lO) 0 


1,144 
12.5 

"tT 

82 
244 

85 
205 
106 

13 

92 
140 

25 
4 

48 

20 
6 


202 
2.2 

T 
0 
0 

15 
4 

34 

10 

23 
8 
4 

16 

16 

17 

34 


3,839 
42.0 

SI9 

490 
466 
396 
184 
484 
198 
302 
172 
169 
140 
144 
86 
89 


5,196 
56.9 

594 

572 
710 
496 
393 
624 
221 
417 
320 
198 
164 
214 
144 
129 


3,943 
43.1 

^  W 
10 
78 
246 
196 
395 
192 
381 
429 
298 
247 
514 
491 
456 


9,139 

loao 


1 

a3 


22 
6.4 


9 

2.6 


9 

2.6 


41 
1L9 


604 
582 
788 
742 
589 
1.019 
413 
798 
749 
496 
411 
728 
635 
585 


(98.3) 
(98.3) 
(90.1) 
(66.8) 
(66.7) 
(61.2) 
(53.5) 
(52.3) 
(42.  7) 
(39.9) 
(39.9) 
(29.4) 
(22.  7) 
(22.1) 


I 

0 

2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
tO 
0 

I 

0 
2 


DISTRICT:  BERKELEY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  33.  REPRESENTING:  33.  CITY:  BERKELEY.  COUNTY:  1.  ALAMEDA 


Number ...  19 

Percent... 0.1 

St.  Mark's  Class  for  Pregnant  Girls (22).  0 

Washington  Elementary  (15) 0 

Jefferson  Elementary  (8) 0 

Edison  Parent  Nursery  (25) 0 

East  Campus-Berkeley  High  (21) 0 

Grove  Parent  Nursery  (27)_ 0 

Franklin  Elementary  (5) 0 

LeConte  Elementary  (10) 3 

Longfellow  Elementary  (12) 1 

West  Campus- Berkeley  High  (19) 2 

Whittier  Elementary  (16) 0 

Whittier  Children's  Center(32) 0 

Willard  Junior  High  (18) 2 

West  Berkeley  Children's  Center  (31). . .  0 
Martin    Luther    King,    Jr.,   Children's 

Center  (28) 0 

Berkeley  High  (20) 1 

Emerson  Elementary  (4) 1 

Martin  Luther  King  Junior  High  (17) 0 

Hillside  Primary  (7) 0 

Lincoln  Elementary  (11) 2 

Franklin  Parent  Nursery  (26) 0 

Thousand  Oaks  Elementary  (14) 2 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  Classes  (23).  0 

Cragmont  Elementary  (2) 4 

Cragmont  Primary  (3) 0 

Hillside  ElemenUry(6) 0 

Columbus  Elementary  (1) I 

U.    C.    Child    Study    Canter    Parent 

Nursery  (30) 0 

Oxford  Elementary  (13) 0 

John  Muir  Elementary  (9) 0 

East  Campus  Parent  Nursery(24) 0 

Martin     Luther      King,     Jr.,     Parent 

Nursery  (29) 0 

Willard  Parent  Nursery  (33) 0 


6,917 
42.7 


1,193 
7.4 


IS 
2<8 
2SS 

23 
197 

21 
371 
197 
4K 
480 
236 

20 
430 

2C 

IS 

1,252 

167 

548 

87 
3S3 

68 
274 

24 
281 

43 
170 
258 

27 

113 

181 

4 

4 

2 


0 

54 

122 

4 

1 

4 

126 

21 

69 

90 

31 

0 

39 

2 

I 

325 

12 

97 

6 
42 

4 
25 

0 
31 

8 
16 
34 

5 
8 

10 
1 

4 

1 


540 
3.3 

0 
32 
46 

1 

6 

1 
57 

9 
18 
34 
13 

0 
25 

2 

0 

95 
2 

66 
0 
9 
4 

37 
I 

27 
4 
7 

23 

I 

16 
1 
0 

3 
0 


8,669 
53.5 

^fs 

372 
423 

28 
204 

26 
554 
230 
574 
606 
280 

20 
496 

30 

19 

1,673 

182 

711 

93 
406 

76 
338 

25 
343 

55 
193 
316 

33 

137 

192 

5 

11 
3 


7,535 
46.5 

0~ 

208 
247 

17 
125 

16 
352 
169 
425 
459 
220 

16 
410 

25 

16 

1,498 
166 
662 

87 
382 

72 
340 

26 
359 

60 
221 
375 

41 
173 
245 

18 

68 

37 


16.204 
160.0. 


2 

0.3 


119 
15.4 


32 
4.1 


19 
2.5 


172 
22.2 


(100.0) 
(64.1) 
(63. 1) 
(62.2) 
(62.0) 
(61.9} 
(61. 1) 
(57.6) 
(57.5) 
(56.9) 
(56.0) 
(55.6) 
(54.7) 
(54.5) 


79 
40 


<49. 0) 
(48.9) 
(47.8) 
(46.6) 
(45.7) 

(44.6) 
(44.  2) 
(43.9) 
(21.7) 

(13.9) 
(7.5) 


0 
3 
3 
0 
4 
I 
9 
4 
5 

10 
3 
0 

11 
0 

0 
15 
3 
13 
0 
5 
4 
5 
2 
6 
1 
5 
2 

0 
3 
2 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
5 

0 
7 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
6 

6 
0 
4 
1 
I 
5 
6 

17 
4 
0 

15 
0 

0 

24 

6 

20 

1 

10 
5 
8 
2 
7 
2 
5 
4 

0 
3 
2 
0 

0 
0 


DISTRICT:  OAKLAND  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  89.  REPRESENTING:  89.  CITY:  OAKUND.  COUNTY:  I.  ALAMEDA 


20 

IS 
72 

4 
15 

5 

10 
13 
10 
29 
21 

3 
10 
16 
23 
20 

7 
83 
19 
34 


21 

IS 

79 

4 

17 
5 

10 
13 
10 
29 
21 

3 
10 
16 
23 
20 

7 

85 
20 
36 


303 
88.1 


344 

loao 


20 

16 
23 
19 
22 
40 
12 
31 
24 
» 
14 
24 
22 
18 


23 
22 
28 
24 
27 
42 
14 
35 
26 
18 
14 
26 
24 
21 


602 
77.1 


774 
100.0 


2 
IS 
19 

2 
15 

1 

27 
12 
34 
42 
15 

I 
45 

2 

I 
163 

7 
67 

5 
19 

3 
16 

3 
19 

3 
10 
21 

3 
10 
14 

1 

3 

2 


2 

21 
25 

2 
19 

2 
36 
17 
40 
S9 
19 

1 
60 

2 

1 

187 

13 

•7 

6 
29 

8 
24 

S 
26 

5 
15 
25 

3 
13 
16 

1 

3 
2 


Number 314  35,386  3,326  5,241  44,267  19,835  64,102 

Percent 0.5  55.2  5.2  8.2  61.1  30.9  100.0 

McClymonds  High  (3) 0  1,041  0  10  1,051  0  1,051 

Willow  Manor  Elementary  (8S). 0  22t  2  3  234  0  234 

Ralph  Bunche (27) 0  391  0  13  404  0  404 


0 
0.0 


574 
21.8 


96 

3.6 


50 
1.9 


720 
27.3 


li?17 


2.637 

loai 


(100.0) 
(100.0) 
(100. 0) 


26 
5 
10 


10 
0 


38 
5 
11 


18 
4 
8 


56 
t 

If 


38434 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  11,  1969 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 

DISTRICT:  OAKLAND  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  89.  REPRESENTING:  89.  CITY:  OAKLAND.  COUNTY:  1.  ALAMEDA-Continued 


Students— 

f 
Weight: 
1.0   l> 

Teachers— 

School 

American 
Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

Total 

meri- 

can 

idlans 

Negro 

Orien- 
Ul 

Span- 
ish-   Mlnor- 
Ameri-          ity 
can       total 

Other 

Total 

Santa  Fe(75)         

0 
2 
1 

0 
0 

I 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 
15 

0 

1 

3 
21 

0 

1 

9 

3 

3 
19 
16 

2 

2 

5 

4 
17 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

3 

0 
17 

1 

0 

0 
0 

23 

14 

15 
2 
2 

30 
0 
9 
8 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
7 
7 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

905 
792 
616 
759 
531 
697 
434 
873 
794 
647 
615 
557 
998 
956 
663 
648 

1,260 
397 
979 
822 
866 
534 

2,291 

1,044 
581 
532 
640 
20 
558 
731 

1.234 
381 
161 
221 
744 
150 
674 
576 
203 
92 
83 
383 
326 
261 
169 
737 
736 
134 

28 

401 

144 

344 

186 

264 

237 

158 

233 

18 

59 

34 

358 

129 

104 

57 

54 

57 

48 

29 

55 

36 

41 

256 

58 

8 

34 

11 

29 

135 

6 

26 
21 
11 
28 
9 
10 
4 

12 

0 

1 

2 

5 

2 

2 

0 

7 

3 

7 

5 

4 

0 

10 

15 

13 

0 

8 

24 

8 

51 

34 

S 

7 

46 

8 

203 

13 

48 

239 

67 

1 

4 

32 

1 

34 

129 

12 

4 

7 

21 

25 

174 

17 

95 

433 

1 

2 

16 
21 
56 
25 
218 
27 
45 
58 
152 
35 

6 
22 
41 

9 
10 

4 
87 
38 
40 
32 

5 
66 
118 
74 
36 
25 
17 
15 
35 
11 
16 

4 
34 
24 
23 
33 

5 

4 
5 
1 
25 
47 
8 
7 

10 

4 

26 

6 

10 

21 

65 

3 

3 

120 

6 

96 

93 

103 

203 

78 

91 

43 

178 

40 

66 

170 

148 

216 

161 

184 

60 

199 

44 

78 

96 

12 

3 

22 

46 

59 

103 

28 

314 

205 

37 

2 

11 

136 

300 

100 

78 

24 

225 

2 

19 

45 

12 

27 

31 

37 

33 

36 

23 

63 

100 

39 

7 

45 

98 

52 

28 

6 

23 

8 

13 

16 

6 

13 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

921 

799 

619 

786 

583 

708 

443 

883 

806 

677 

628 

572 

1,023 

1,021 

678 

666 

1,396 

403 

1,085 

941 

979 

803 

2,403 

1,141 

634 

777 

688 

290 

750 

930 

1,692 

628 

362 

287 

977 

200 

790 

818 

227 

99 

112 

457 

419 

541 

214 

1.163 

1,375 

172 

32 

428 

324 

714 

326 

562 

290 

458 

293 

198 

147 

52 

410 

202 

150 

100 

100 

168 

156 

176 

126 

48 

154 

472 

185 

79 

65 

51 

52 

183 

33 

49 

38 

51 

54 

33 

43 

10 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

13 

14 

13 

14 

36 

11 

41 

49 

60 

53 

170 

86 

60 

77 

77 

35 

93 

132 

323 

138 

83 

68 

236 

49 

224 

253 

72 

35 

40 

181 

215 

283 

117 

663 

809 

103 

21 
297 
239 
560 
270 
527 
273 
455 
296 
203 
155 
57 
456 
275 
217 
180 
195 
355 
385 
513 
376 
166 
541 

1,928 
829 
383 
330 
269 
283 

1,016 
190 
313 
249 
365 
474 
427 
564 
221 

924 

802 

622 

790 

586 

712 

446 

889 

812 

684 

635 

579 

1,036 

1,035 

691 

680 

1,432 

414 

1,126 

990 

1,039 

856 

2,573 

1,227 

694 

854 

765 

325 

843 

1,062 

2,015 

766 

445 

355 

1,213 

249 

1,014 

1,071 

299 

134 

152 

638 

634 

824 

331 

1,826 

2,184 

275 

53 
725 
563 

1,274 
596 

1,089 
563 
913 
589 
401 
302 
109 
866 
477 
367 
280 
295 
523 
541 
689 
502 
214 
695 

2,400 

1,014 
462 
395 
320 
335 

1,199 
223 
362 
287 
416 
528 
460 
607 
231 

(99.7) 
(99.6) 
(99.  5) 
(99.  5) 
(99.5) 
(99.4) 
(99.3) 
(99.3) 
(99.3) 

(99. 0) 
(98.9) 
(98. 8) 
(98.  7) 
(98.6) 
(98.1) 
(97.9) 
(97.5) 
(97.3) 
(%.4) 

(95. 1) 
(94.2) 
(93.8) 
(93.4) 
(93.0) 
(91.4) 
(91.0) 
(89.9) 

(89. 2) 
(89.0) 
(87. 6) 
(84.0) 
(82.0) 
(81.3) 
(80.8) 
(80.  5) 
(80.3) 
(77.9) 
(76.  4) 
(75.9) 
(73.9) 
(73.7) 
(71.'6) 
(66.1) 
(65.7) 
(64.7) 
(63.7) 
(63.0) 
(62.5) 

(60.4) 
(59.0) 
(57.5) 
(56.0) 
(54.7) 
(51.6) 
(51.5) 

(50. 2) 
(49.7) 
(49. 4) 
(48.7) 
(47.7) 
(47.3) 
(42.3) 
(40.9) 
(35.7) 
(33.9) 
(32.1) 
(28.8) 
(25.5) 
(25. 1) 
(22.4) 
(22.2) 
(19.7) 
(18.2) 
(17.1) 
(16.  5) 
(15.9) 
(15.5) 

(15. 3) 
(14.8) 
(13.5) 
(13.2) 
(12.3) 
(10.2) 

(7.2) 
(7.1) 
(4.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 

13 

17 

16 

11 

12 

12 

25 

13 

14 

9 

9 

8 

19 

14 

8 

27 

10 

26 

10 

12 

10 

31 

7 

6 

7 

8 

3 

9 

11 

15 

3 

5 

3 

10 

4 

5 

7 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

6 

1 

9 

9 

3 

2 
2 

2 
7 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
5 
1 
3 
1 
0 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

4 

1 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

3 

1 

3 

5 

0 

3 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

3 
0 

0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
G 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
4 

2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
5 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

4 
1 

0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

11 

14 

18 

16 

13 

12 

13 

25 

16 

16 

10 

10 

8 

21 

14 

11 

32 

10 

28 

12 

IS 

14 

36 

8 

9 

13 

8 

6 

9 

15 

19 

5 

12 

4 

11 

5 

7 

8 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

8 

3 

9 

19 

4 

2 
3 
5 
10 
2 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
0 
5 
1 
3 
2 
0 
2 
6 
2 
2 
1 
I 
8 
1 
3 
1 
0 
1 
6 
1 
0 
2 
1 
1 
I 
2 
1 

20 
30 
16 
23 
15 
22 
10 
12 
18 
16 
21 
12 
28 
27 
21 
15 
35 

7 

27 
34 
24 
34 
80 
30 
16 

20 
21 

9 
23 
25 
69 
25 

10 

ir 

10 

35 

30 

8 

2 

13 
17 
21 
29 
8 
72 
75 
13 

4 
29 
20 
45 
17 
39 
16 
31 
17 
11 

9 
12 
30 
15 
10 

8 

9 
15 
11 
23 
12 

6 
21 
86 
36 
13 
12 
10 
10 
36 

7 
12 

8 
12 
16 
13 
18 

5 

31 

Lowell  Junior  High  (17) 

44 

34 

Prescott  Elementary  (72) 

39 

Woodland  Elementary  (89)     

28 

Golden  Gate  Elementary  (44)     _  

34 

Cole  Elementary  (32). 

James  Madison  Junior  High  (18) 

23 
37 

Durant(37)                         

34 

Lafayette  Elementary  (53)         

32 

Clawson(31) 

Longfellow  (59)               

31 
22 

Brooklield  (26)                   

36 

48 

Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  High  (23) : 

Washington  (84)                                1 

3b 
26 

67 

Oag  Hammarskiold  (46)         

17 

54 

Elmhurst  Junior  High  (10)  

46 

39 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  (21) 

48 

Castlemont  High  (I)                          .  ... 

116 

Webster  (85) 

Edwin  Marknam  (62)                     .      ... 

38 
25 

Garfield  (42) 

33 

Sobrante  Park  Elementary  (78) 

29 

Lincoln  (57) 

Wfiitlier  (Set 

15 
32 

40 

Oakland  Technical  Hieh  (5) 

88 

Franklin  (40). 

30 
22 

Melrose  (65)         

17 

E  Morris  Cox  (34)                         

53 

Dewev  Hieh  (T>                                  .  .. 

15 

Frick  lunior  HiBh  (11)          ..           .  .. 

42 

Bella  Vista  (25)           

38 

Ppralta  Elementary  f70) 

11 

Toler  Heights  Elementary  (83) 

3 

Terraoe  Park  (81)                

15 

Parker (69)                                  

20 

24 

Westlake  Junior  High  (22) 

37 

John  Marshall  (63)  

11 

Fremont  High  (2) 

81 

Oakland  High  (4) 

94 

Grant  High  (8)          

17 

Development  Center  for  Handicapped 

Minors  (36) 

Claremont  Junior  (9) 

Hawthorne  (47)                   

6 
32 
25 

Alexander  Hamilton  Junior  High  (12) 

Horace  Mann  (60) 

McChesney  Junior  High  (19) 

55 
19 
47 

Charles  P  Howard  (50)  

19 

lefferion  fSn                                    ..     .. 

34 

Crocker  Highlands  (35) 

20 

Cleveland  Elemei.tarv(33) 

14 

10 

Charles  A  Whitton  (87)        

12 

35 

Maxwell  Park  (64)                

16 

13 

10 

Sherman  Elementary  (77)          .  . 

9 

Lafceview  ^54^                                 ..._..• 

17 

Allendale  (24)             

17 

25 

Sequoia  (76) -.. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser,  Jr.  ElemenUry  (52) 

Glenview(43) 

Skvline  Hieh  (6) 

14 

7 

22 
94 

Rret  Harte  Junior  Hish  (13)            . 

37 

Laurel (55)                     - 

16 

Redwood  Heiehts  (73) 

13 

Pipdmont  Avenue  ^71)                -  . 

10 

fira<:';  Vallev  Elementary  (45)         

11 

Montera  Junior  High  (20) 

John  Swett  (80) 

42 
8 
12 

10 

Carl  Munck  (68) 

13 

Joaquin  Miller  (66) 

17 
14 

Montclair(67) 

Hillcrest  Elementary  (49)           - 

20 

6 

DISTRICT:  PITTSBURG  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  13 

REPRESENTING:  13.  CITY:  PinSBURG.  COUNTY: 

7.  CONTRA  COSTA 

Number 

Percent 

13 

a2 

1.827 
26.1 

249 
3.6 

1.409 
20.1 

3,498 

ki.o 

3.498 
^.0 

6,996  . 

100.0. 

0 
0.0 

16 
4.6 

7 
2.0 

14 

4.0 

37 
10.6 

313 
89.4 

350 

loao 

El  Pueblo— closed  and  spread  out  In  SepL 

(1) 

Continuation  (10) 

0 
0 

266 
22 

0 
0 

0 
8 

266 
30 

3 

4 

269 
34 

(98.9) 
(88.2) 

0 
0 

2 
0 

I 
0 

1 
0 

4 
0 

9 

3 

13 
3 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continuwi 

B  SERIES-  SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT- Continued 

DISTRICT:  PIHSBURG  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRK^.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  13.  REPRESEIITIN6:  13.  CITY:  PITTSBURG.  COUNTY:  7.  CONTRA  COSTA-Continucd 

TaadMrs— 


School 


Cential  Junior  High  (8)... 

Marina  Elementary  (5) 

Village  Elementary  (7) 

Pittsburg  Senior  High  (13). 

Pittsburg  Senior  High-South  Canipus(12). 

Parkside  Elementary  (6) 

Los  Medanos  Elementary  (4) 

Pittsburg  Evening  High  (11) 

Hlllview  Junior  High  (9) 

Highlands  Elementary  (3) 

Heights  Elementary  (2) 


Students- 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

1 

357 

3 

179 

540 

122 

662 

0 

345 

12 

212 

569 

145 

714 

0 

133 

1 

76 

210 

120 

330 

1 

241 

34 

184 

460 

364 

824 

0 

101 

20 

99 

220 

199 

419 

8 

42 

85 

135 

270 

275 

545 

0 

104 

37 

88 

229 

322 

551 

3 

121 

12 

116 

252 

501 

753 

0 

57 

36 

155 

248 

528 

776 

0 

20 

9 

87 

116 

510 

626 

0 

18 

0 

70 

88 

405 

493 

Span- 
Ameri-                                 ish-  Minor- 
Weight:         can                  Orien-    Ameri-  ity 
1.0  Indians     Negro          tal        can  total 


Other        Total 


36 

26 
16 
48 

24 
20 
18 
43 

33 

18 
19 


39 
30 
19 
51 
26 
22 
20 
48 
37 
2? 
20 


DISTRICT:  RICHMOND  UNIFIED.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  62.  REPRESENTING:  62.  CITY:  RICHMOND.  COUNTY:  7.  CONTRA  COSTA 


Number.. 
Percent.. 


Verde  Elementary  (44) 

Coronado  Elementary  (8) 

Peres  Elementary  (31) 

Pullman  Elementary  (33) 

Nystrom  Elemental^  (29) 

Cortez  Elementary  (9).. 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  (61)       

Stege  Elementary  (40) 

Lincoln  Elementary  (24) 

Kennedy  High  (55) 

Balboa  Elementary  (2) 

Lake  Elementary  (23) 

Washington  Elementary  (46) 

Downer  Junior  High  (52) 

Alvarado  Elementary  (1) 

Richmond  Senior  High- North  Campus(59). 
Portola  Junior  High  (58) 


59 

10,424 
24.2 

1,231 
2.9 

2,253 
5.2 

U,967 
32.4 

29,156 
67.6 

43,123  

3 

172 
10.3 

78 

0.1 

100.0 

...       0.2 

4  7 

11 
a7 


264 
IS.  8 


1,4(M 
84.2 


mi 


Adams  Junior  High  (49). 

Helms  Junior  High  (54). 

Richmond  Senior  High-South  Campus  (60). 

El  Monte  Elementary  (13) 

Cameron  Elementary  (6) 

Bayview  Elementary  (3) 

Madera  Elementary  (25) 

Ford  Elementary  (17) 

VisU  Hills  (45) 

Grant  Elementary  (18) 

Castro  Elementary  (7) 

Woods  Elementary  (48) 

Fairmont  Elementary  (16) 

El  Portal  Elementary  (14) 

El  Certito  Senior  High  (53). 

Mira  Vista  Elementary  (26) 

Fairmeade  Elementary  (15) 

Belding  Elementary  (4). 


Del  Mar  Elementary  (10) 

Broadway  Elementary  (5) 

Dover  Elementary  (11). 

Murphy  Elementary  (28) 

Wilson  Elementary  (47) 

Serra  Elementary  (36) 

Riverside  Elementary  (35) 

Sheldon  Elementary  (37) 

Pincle  Valley  High  (57) 

Harding  Elementary  (19) 

Crespi  Junior  High  (50) 

Collins  Elementary  (32) 

Kensington  Elementary  (21) 

Kerry  Hills  Elementary  (22) 

Pinole  Junior  High  (56) 

De  Anza  Senior  High  (51) 

Shannon  Elementary  (38) 

Rancho  Elementary  (34) 

Montalvin  Manor  klementary  (27). 

Stewart  Elementary  (41) 

Ellerhorst  Elementary  (12) 

Hillview  Elementary  (20) 

El  Sobrante  Elementary  (39) 

Tara  Hills  Elementary  (42) 

Olinda  Elementary  (30) 

Valley  View  Elementary  (43) 

Gompers  Senior  High  (62) 


0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
2 
0 
4 
3 
0 
0 

12 
2 
0 
0 

.  0 
2 
3 
2 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 

•o 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


534 
609 

891 
785 
808 

427 
468 

466 

240 

,150 

40 

211 

159 

304 

75 

292 

454 

322 

377 

361 

57 

8 

146 

71 

101 

26 

112 

11 

23 

15 

42 

228 

72 

67 

32 

25 

0 

14 

53 

49 

7 

45 
36 
110 
IS 
39 
0 

"2 

2 
21 
2 
0 
3 
2 
3 
3 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 


0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

5 

4 

19 

3 

85 

40 

7 

2 

11 

42 

18 

116 

59 

31 

30 

55 

1 

3 

32 

10 

19 

2 

95 

3 

47 

29 

95 

80 

38 

6 

36 

13 

5 

4 

10 

13 

14 

2 

14 

19 

12 

7 

24 
1 
4 
13 
11 
2 
3 
3 
7 
2 
5 
9 
2 
2 
0 


18 

10 
75 
20 

13 
18 
50 
10 
131 
78 
23 
26 

3 
122 
60 
115 
52 
20 
90 
122 

2 

5 
76 

6 
36 
11 
47 
38 
56 
46 
66 
43 
33 
40 
82 

3 
63 
79 
25 
21 
18 
11 

7 
76 

3 
57 
24 

0 
39 
29 
46 
12 
16 
21 
11 
12 

3 
11 
15 

5 

3 

0 


552 
621 
966 

813 

822 

450 

524 

495 

378 

1,316 

103 

244 

176 

439 

177 

425 

622 

403 

501 

515 

114 

14 

229 

109 

147 

56 

161 

144 

84 

108 

137 

366 

185 

145 

122 

64 

76 

98 

84 

80 

38 

72 

46 

200 

37 

108 

35 

32 

44 

38 

80 

26 

18 

27 

16 

22 

8 

16 

28 

8 

5 

0 


0 
2 
11 

25 
44 

55 
102 
136 
129 
942 
103 
320 
256 
656 
265 
642 

1,039 
706 
885 

1,005 
226 
28 
522 
263 
363 
139 
426 
414 
250 
367 
487 

1,379 
707 
563 
551 
316 
380 
538 
465 
448 
221 
492 
369 

1,606 
318 

1,114 
551 
542 
767 
664 

1,503 
528 
376 
657 
440 
665 
254 
511 
835 
270 
318 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


9 

11 

16 
8 

16 
5 
6 
7 
5 

10 

1 

8 

3 
7 
0 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
4 
2 
2 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
3 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 


0 

I 

3 
2 
I 
1 
2 
2 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
4 
0 
3 
3 
2 
5 
2 
1 
0 
5 

1 
0 
0 
1 

2 
I 

1 
1 

3 

0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
3 
1 
2 
0 
0 
3 
1 
3 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


9 
12 
19 
10 
17 
6 
8 
9 
5 
13 
2 
8 
4 
12 
0 
7 
I 
7 
10 
9 
2 
1 
7 
3 
2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
S 
3 
3 
3 
0 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
7 
2 
4 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 


12 
17 
20 
29 
23 
17 
27 
14 
16 
85 

5 
14 
10 
36 
14 
35 
65 
42 
54 
54 
10 

3 
24 

9 
13 

7 
18 
16 

9 
14 
18 
64 
26 
21 
22 
12 
12 
19 
17 
16 

7 
16 
14 
63 
12 
50 
19 
17 
23 
25 
57 
15 
11 
24 
17 
23 

7 

15 
25 

7 

8 
10 


DISTRICT:  FRESNO  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  74.  REPRESENTING:  74.  CITY:  FRESNO  COUNTY:  10.  FRESNO 


Number 140  5,251  947  11,148  17,486  40,748          58,234 

l^rcent 0.2  9.0  1.6  19.1  30.0  79.0  100.0 

George  Washington  Carver  (50).... 0  593  0  5  SM  0     ~      5m" 

Franklin  (61) 0  530  2  191  723  2  725 

,'(ifl((69) 0  548  4  89  641  4  645 

Irwin  Junior  High  (3) 0  493  2  103  598  4  602 

Columbia  (52) 0  411  0  101  512  5  517 

Lincoln  ElemonUry  (73) 0  355  47  385  787  9  796 

Thomas  A.  Edison  High  (12) 0  878  I  203  1,082  14  1,096 

Teilman  Elementary  (40) 0  215  2  184  401  28  427 


1 

ao 


32 
1.5 


28 
1.3 


52 
2.4 


113 
5.1 


2.092 
94.9 


(loao) 

(99.75 
(99.45 
(99.3) 
(99.0) 
(98.9) 
(98.7) 
(93.9) 


6 

4 
2 
5 
3 
7 
12 
2 


22 
27 
29 

21 
20 
29 
54 
17 


21 
29 
39 
39 
40 
23 
35 
23 
21 
98 

7 

22 
14 
48 
14 
42 
74 
49 
64 
63 
12 

4 
31 
12 
15 

7 
19 
18 
10 
16 
21 
C9 
29 
24 
25 
12 
16 
23 
18 
17 

8 
U 
14 
70 
14 
54 
20 
18 
27 
27 
60 
17 
12 
25 
17 
23 

8 
15 
27 

9 
10 

u 


2.295 

ibao 


28 
31 
31 
26 
23 
36 
66 
19 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— (^tinuad 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 

DISTRICT:  FRESNO  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  74.  REPRESENTING:  74.  CITY:  FRESNO  COUNTY:  10.  FRESNO— Continued 


Students— 

Weight: 
1.0  1 

Teachers— 

School 

American 
Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

Spanish- 
American 

Minority 
total 

Other 

Total 

^meri- 

can 

ndians 

Negro 

Orien- 
tel 

Span- 

ish- 

Ameri- 

can 

Minor- 
ity 
total 

Other 

Total 

Emerson  (57)        

1 
4 
0 
0 
9 
4 
2 
7 
11 
0 
0 
1 

2 

0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 

19 
0 
6 
1 
1 
3 
0 
2 
3 
0 
1 
4 
0 
0 
6 
1 

15 
0 
1 

0 
4 

1 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
5 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 

40 
4 

5 
26 
28 
112 
48 
117 
17 

0 
18 

2 

25 

8 

« 

19 

50 

10 

4 

12 

98 

4 

4 

41 

24 

79 

7 

0 

4 

10 

28 

13 

0 

4 

S 

4 

14 

11 

4 

2 

15 

27 

0 

2 

1 

3 

6 

8 

55 

0 

4 

12 

6 

12 

6 

5 

0 

0 

20 

9 

3 

U 

20 

36 

0 

5 

0 
1 
3 
3 
3 
13 
4 
14 
2 
0 
3 
0 

11 

0 

20 

1 

24 

3 

6 

15 

56 

6 

9 

5 

0 

68 

2 

40 
14 
10 
29 
12 
13 
16 
12 
11 
3 
7 
22 

0 
22 
25 
14 

0 

5 
18 

9 
12 
67 

5 

1 
10 
28 
18 
11 
27 
13 

7 

25 
10 
22 
13 
18 
34 

8 

6 

132 
582 
227 
602 
390 
613 
218 
407 
370 

60 
291 

21 

227 

15 

312 

50 

794 

157 

198 

382 

150 

228 

156 

146 

117 

453 

105 

86 

79 

100 

141 

171 

87 

62 

86 

55 

121 

103 

61 

5 

101 
64 
53 
48 
56 
60 
72 
27 

153 
37 
38 
48 
43 
98 
45 
6 
20 
9 
37 
11 
25 
88 
37 
90 
20 
41 

173 
591 
235 
631 

430 
742 
272 
545 
400 

60 
312 

24 

265 
23 
395 
70 
870 
170 
208 
413 
323 
238 
175 
193 
142 
603 
114 
128 
100 
120 
199 
200 
100 
82 
109 
71 
153 
121 
88 

7 

142 

117 

67 

50 

66 

81 

89 

47 

275 

42 

43 

70 

80 

133 

66 

38 

33 

16 

82 

30 

52 

113 

76 

160 

28 

53 

58 
219 
95 
352 
260 
470 
186 
516 
399 

60 
325 

34 

376 

33 

600 

110 

1,617 
321 
435 
913 
767 
578 
449 
592 
448 

1,930 
404 
463 
366 
490 
898 
903 
490 
404 
547 
363 
853 
716 
566 

47 
%0 
926 
532 
404 
534 
667 
754 
422 

2,491 
382 
392 
643 
738 

1,231 
983 
571 
520 
267 

1,372 
502 
975 

1,108 
748 

1,735 
404 
770 

231 
810 
330 
983 
690 

1,212 
458 

1,061 

799 

120 

637 

58 

641 

58 

995 

180 

2,487 
491 
643 

1,326 

1,090 
816 
624 
785 
590 

2,533 
518 
591 
466 
610 

1,097 

1.103 
590 
486 
656 
434 

1.006 
837 
654 

54 

1,102 

1,043 

599 

454 

600 

748 

843 

469 

2,766 

424 

435 

713 

818 

1,364 

1,049 

609 

553 

283 

1,454 

532 

1,027 

1.221 

824 

1,895 

432 

823 

(74.9) 
(73.0) 
(71.2) 
(64.2) 
(62. 3) 
(61.2) 
(59.4) 
(51.4) 
(50. 1) 
(50.0) 
(49.0) 
(41.4) 

(41.3) 
(41.1) 
(39.7) 
(38.9) 
(35.0) 
(34.6) 
(32.3) 
(31.1) 
(29.6) 
(29.2) 
(28.0) 
(24.6) 
(24.1) 
(23.8) 
(22.0) 
(21.7) 
(21.5) 
(19.7) 
(18.1) 
(18.1) 
(16.9) 
(16.9) 
(16.6) 
(16.4) 
(15.2) 
(14.5) 
(13.5) 

(13.0) 

(12.9) 

(11.2) 

(11.2) 

(11.0) 

(11.0) 

(10.8) 

(10.6) 

(10.0) 

(9.9) 

(9.9) 

(9.9) 

(9.8) 

(9.8) 

(9.8) 

(6.3) 

(6.2) 

(6.0) 

(5.7) 

(5.6) 

(5.6) 

(5.1) 

(9.3) 

(9.2) 

(8.4) 

(6.5) 

(6.4) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1 

0 
2 
0 
'      0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

2 
1 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 

1 

3 

0 
1 
Q 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 
2 

0 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
1 
2 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
3 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 

9 

27 
IS 
26 
27 
37 
17 
36 
25 

5 
21 

4 

20 

6 

33 

10 

100 
16 
17 
43 
37 
29 
23 
25 
19 

103 
15 
19 
17 
26 
38 
40 
21 
17 
25 
15 
33 
31 
23 

0 
39 
33 
20 
16 
19 
26 
30 
16 
109 
12 
15 
25 
26 
45 
37 
19 
18 
U 
54 
17 
35 
40 
30 
76 
17 
28 

10 

Cilwa  Elementary  (49)       . 

29 

Aynesworth  EletnenUry  (44). 

Winchell  EiemenUry  (21) 

Jefferson  (68) 

15 

37 
28 

Sequoia  Junior  Higfi  (5)      .    ,  . 

41 

Lowell  Elementary  (74) 

19 

Frank  N  Lane  Elementary  (72)   

38 

Chester  Rowell  (38) 

Figarden  Elementary  (60)  __. 

25 

5 

Webster  Elementary  (19) 

22 

Daiiey  Annex  (54)                   

4 

Jane  Adda.-ns  Elementary-Junior  High 
(43)    -. .-  — 

24 
6 

Cooper  Junior  High  170  (26) - 

35 

Dewolf  High  (2) - 

10 

Theodore  Roosevelt  High  (15) 

103 

Jackson  (67)          .      

1/ 

John  Muir  (32)                  .    

1!) 

44 

Fort  Miller  Junior  High  (27) 

38 

John  Burroughs  (48) 

Mayfair  (31) 

Wawona  Junior  High  (9).. 

30 
23 
28 

T.  L.  Heaton  (64)       

20 

Fresno  High  (1)                

105 

Lafayette  Elementary  (71) 

18 

Frank  Homan  Elementary  (66) 

21 

John  C.  Fremont  (62) 

1/ 

Alice  Birnev  (46) _ 

Alexander  Hamilton  Junior  High  (28) 

Woodrow  Wilson  (20)                 

2b 
39 

40 

Roeding(37)- 

George  W.  Turner  Elementary  (42) 

Norseman  (33)            

21 
17 
26 

A  G.  Wishon  (22) 

16 

Holland  (65)            

34 

A.  D.  Ewing(59) 

Ernie  Pyle  Eelmentary  (35) 

Jl 
23 

Home  Instruction— Individual  Instruction 
(16) -  — : --. 

0 
41 

Tenaya  junior  High  (7)-  .    ,    . 

34 

Scandinavian  (39) 

Lucius  Powers  Elementary  (34) 

U 
16 

Morns  E  Daiiey  (53) 

20 

26 

30 

Manchester  Elementary  (30) 

16 

McLane  High  (14)  

112 

Edwin  C  Kratt(70) 

14 

Del  Mar  (55) 

Vinland(18)                        

15 
26 

Centennial  (51) 

Sierra  Junior  Hish  (6)                   ... . 

28 
48 

Frank  W.  Thomas  Elementary  (41) 

Ruth  Gibson  (63) 

Carroll  Baird  (45) 

James  M.  Malloch(29) 

37 
20 
18 
11 

Bullard  High  (U)  ..           

56 

17 

Wolters  Elementary  (23) 

38 

Tiosa  Junior  Hieh  (8)              

42 

Ahwahnee  Junior  High  (25).      .    

31 

Hoover  High  (13) 

Lief  Ericson  (58) 

Viking  (17) 

78 
17 
28 

DISTRICT:  MENDOTA  UNION  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL:  3.  REPRESENTING:  4.  CITY:  MENDOTA.  COUNTY:  la  FRESNO 


Number 4  34  5  1  121 

Percent 0.3  2.4  0.3  77.7 

McCabe  Sr  EiemenUry  (3) 2  3  0  253 

Washington  (1).. 1  18  1  432 

McCabe  Elementary  (2) 1  13  1  436 


1,164 
80.7 


279 
19.3 


1.443 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 

ao 


2 
3.6 


2 
3.6 


258 
452 
545 


52 
101 
126 


310 
553 
580 


(83.2) 
(81.7) 
(78.3) 


DISTRICT:  SANGER  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  13.  REPRESENTING:  13.  CITY:  SANGER.  COUNTY:  10.  FRESNO  COUNTY 


Number 

Percent 

Wilson  Elementary  (12)... 
Jefferson  Elementary  (6).. 
Del  Rey  Elementary  (3)... 

Lincoln  (7) 

Madison  (9) 

Washington  (13). 

Taft  EiemenUry  (1© 

Sanger  High  (2) 

LoneSUr(8) 

Jackson  Elementary (5)... 
Centerville  EiemenUry  (1) 

Fairmont  (4). 

Johns.  Wash (11) 


53 
96.4 


16 
18 
19 


16 

4 

0.1 

197 
3.1 

3,449 
54.1 

3,666 
57.5 

2,711 
42.5 

6, 377  . 
100.0  . 

0. 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

3 
1.3 

11 

4.8         6 

14         217 

0.3 

1       93.9 

7 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

a 

9 
4 

11 
1 

19 

14 

4 

72 

23 

21 

8 

5 

t 

392 
306 
357 
336 
300 
375 
102 
781 
138 
132 
124 
80 
26 

408 
310 
369 
337 
319 
389 
106 
857 
161 
153 
133 
92 
32 

63 

50 

61 

107 

135 

192 

87 

848 

216 

211 

203 

338 

200 

471 
360 
430 
444 
454 
581 
193 
1,705 
377 
364 
336 
430 
232 

(86.6) 
(86.1) 
(85.8) 
(75.9) 
(70.3) 
(67.0) 
(54.9) 
(50.3) 
(42.7) 
(42.0) 
(39.6) 
(21.4) 
(13.8) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 
0 

1 
1 

0 
2 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1           14 
0          13 

0 

1           13 

0 

1           14 

0 

0          14 

0 

3          21 

0 

0            6 

4 

7          65 

0 

0          14 

0 

0          U 

1 

0       n 

4 

1          13 

0 

0            8 

55 
100.0 


It 
19 

20 


231 

loao 
"is 

13 
14 
15 
14 
24 

6 
72 
14 
11 
11 
14 

8 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  CROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Cootiauad 

DISTRICT:  SaMA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  14.  REPRESENTING:  19.  CITY:  SttMA.  COUNTY:  10.  FRESNO  COUNTY 


Studente— 


Taadters— 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
OrienUI   American 


Minority 
toUl 


Other 


Total 


Weight: 
1.0 


Ameri- 
can 
Indians 


Negro 


Orien- 
Ul 


Span- 

ish- 

Minor- 

^meri- 

rty 

can 

loUl 

Othar 


Number 

Percent 

Edgecomb  Center  Kindergarten  (1). 

Selma  Continuation  High  (13) 

Washington  (5) 

Eric  While  (12)---.-- 

Thomas  Jefferson  (11) 

lndianola(7) 

Roosevelt  (6) 

Franklin  (9) 

Selma  High  (4) 

Garfield  (2) 

Terry  (14) --- 

Andrew  Jackson  (8) 

Woodrow  Wilson  (10) -.. 

Lincoln  Park  Kindergarten  (3) 


6 

"o~ 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 


67 

T 

0 

2 
11 
11 

5 
11 

0 
20 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


120 
2.9 

T 

0 

2 
11 

1 
22 
13 

1 
32 

2 
27 

4 

5 

0 


2,161 
53.1 


2,354 
57.9 


1,715 
42.1 


4  069 

0 

0 

ao 

1 
as 

9 

5.7 

10 
6.3 

149 

100.0 

0.0 

93.7       10 

_ . — . 

48 

11 
227 
293 
118 
214 
302 

34 
518 
110 

67 
128 

87 
4 


SO 

11 
233 
315 
130 
241 
327 

35 
570 
114 

94 
138 

92 
4 


4 

1 

27 

62 

29 

141 

218 

26 

567 

129 

117 

190 

183 

21 


54 

12 
260 
377 
159 
382 
545 

61 
1,137 
243 
211 
328 
275 

25 


(92.6) 
(91.7) 
(89.6) 
(83.6) 
(81.8) 
(63.1) 
(60.0) 
(57.4) 
(50.1) 
(46.9) 
(44.5) 
(42. 1) 
(33. 5) 
(16.0) 


1 
3 
8 

12 
6 

15 

20 
2 

46 
9 
( 
9 
9 
1 


Total 


159 


1 
3 
9 

13 
6 

IS 

23 
3 

50 
9 
S 
9 
9 
2 


DISTRICT:  BRAWLEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  7.  REPRESENTING:  7.  CITY:  BRAWLEY.  COUNTY:  13.  IMPERIAL 


6  164              27         2,128        •2,325         1,454  3  779... 

Number »  ^"3           q;          ^3          gl.S          38.5  100.0... 

Percent - - ^t.                                ^  ;  --  --     .   -= 

r«»&-::;:;":::::--":::r      !  S       !      Si!      IS       SJ  f 

£«&y.::::;::::"":::;:::       ;  'j       !      ,')?      gj      ?S  Si 

RuthReid(5)  0  11                 3             208             222             442  664 

':^Aiw::""--:-"-------       °       " |L ^ "^ **° 

DISTRICT:  CALEXICO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  8.  REPRESENTING: 


0 

ao 


1 
a  7 


6 

4.2 


14 
9.S 


21 
14.7 


122 
SSl3 


(97.8) 
(92.1) 
(66.7) 
(60.3) 
(58.1) 
(33.4) 
(18.7) 


21 

20 
I 

22 
18 
22 
18 


143 
100.0 

"  n 

25 
I 
27 
19 
24 
19 


8.   CITY:  CALEXICO.  COUNTY:  13.  IMPERIAL 


0  21  52         3  427         3,500  420  3,920 0  2  0  23 

N^u^jber ;::::::::::::;:::     ao      as      \z     %Y.^     89.3     la?      ii)o.o °--^>!_=  ''•°    '*' 

u   i./,^                              =             X~  0            ~0          "iT            12               0                 iT     (100.0)          0            0            0            0 

ContitjuationHighd)      g  "               o            220            221                8               229         (96.5)           0            0            0            1 

Sheridan  Elementary  (8) 0  1                u            «                                                  ^^^                             0            10            4 

Jefferson  Elementary  (6) 0  g              '              ",3            ,20               g                jzg         (93.8)           0,0            0            1 

Hoffman  Elementary (4) S  4                 3             Sffi             593               68                661          (89.7)           0             0             0             4 

DeAnza  Junior  High  (5) "  7               18             989          1  014             118             1.132          (89.6)           0             0             0             7 

CalexicoHigh(2) g  2              14            474            490              87               577         (84.9)           0            10            2 

0001(3)-,,.- I  4               5            427            436              93               529         (82.4)           0            0            0            4 

Rockwood(7) " ____^ 

DISTRICT:  EL  CENTRO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  9.  REPRESENTING:  9.  CITY:  EL  CENTRO  COUNTY:  13.  IMPERIAL 


25 
15.3 


13« 
84. 7 

^^2~ 
9 

20 
3 

26 
41 
20 
17 


163 
100.0 

2 
10 
25 

4 
30 
W 
23 
21 


„     K„  6  330  68  1,401  1,805         2,412 

p::;^ --":::::::::::::::::::::::  0.1  'fS  1.6  33.2  42.8     57.2 

Washington  (8) 0  197  17  317  531 

h"<«- o'  1                 9  188  212 

Kennedy  Jr.  High  (5) I  J               fi  S  293 

Wilson  Jr.  High  (9) ^  1                S  93  103 

Desert  Garden  (2) «  f               1  41  46 

DeAnzad) «  4  ll  54  71 

Hedrick(4) "  -          4  13  a*  't 

DISTRICT:  BAKERSFIELD  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS 


4,217 

loao 


0 

ao 


19 
12.S 


3 
2.0 


6 
4.1 


28 
18.9 


120 
ILl 


14S 

loao 


4 

183 
217 
275 
149 
431 
420 
275 
458 


535 
390 
429 
499 
267 
724 
523 
321 
529 


(99.3) 
(53. 1) 
(49.4) 
(44.9) 
(44.2) 
(40.5) 
(19.  7) 
(14.3) 
(13.4) 


12 

1 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 


12 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
0 
2 
0 


9 

13 
14 
16 

7 

15 
19 

9 
18 


21 
IS 
16 
19 
10 
19 
19 
11 
18 


34.  REPRESENTING:  34.  CITY:  BAKERSFIELD.  COUNTY:  15.  KERN 


f<umber 

Percent 

Potomac  (22) 

Lincoln  Junior  High  (32) 

Fremont  (7) 

Colonel  Baker  (1) 

Casa  Loma  (2).. 

rflcKinley  (14) 

Mount  Vernon  (15) 

Jefferson  (11) 

Williams  (27) 

Emerson  Junior  High  (30) 

Peter  Pan  (19) 

Sierra  Junior  High  (33) 

Golden  State  Junior  Higli  (31). 
Washington  Junior  High  (34).. 

Noble  (18) , 

College  Heights  (4) 

Franklin  (6) 

Wayside  (25) 

Pioneer  Drive  (21) 

Horace  Mann  (13)...' 

William  Penn(20) 

Longfellow  (12) 

Voorhies  (24) 

Roosevelt  (23) 

Hort(lO) 


42 
a  2 

T 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
4 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
2 
S 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 


3,639 
i5.0 

630 

363 

496 

400 

550 

578 

71 

0 

9 

213 

25 

19 

163 

4 

3 

2 

16 

59 

5 

0 

10 

9 

0 

6 

0 


149 

a  6 

~r 

0 
0 
0 

1 

IS 
0 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
6 
( 
3 
3 

22 
5 
4 
0 

s 

3 
0 
12 

0 


5,326 
21.9 

346 
295 
298 
447 

55 
209 
853 
442 
452 

84 

15 
272 

65 
291 
284 

99 

67 
105 
101 
107 

41 

n 

32 
39 
34 


9,156 
37.6 

978 

658 

794 

848 

606 

802 

924 

442 

464 

306 

41 

291 

238 

302 

291 

104 

108 

169 

112 

115 

56 

88 

36 

58 

34 


15,165 
62.4 

T 
2 
3 

15 
52 
130 
233 
149 
353 
346 
51 
458 
416 
541 
632 
451 
49S 
895 
691 
763 
400 
665 
309 
651 
423 


24,321 

loao 


I 

ai 


26 

3.1 


5 
a  6 


19 
2.3 


51 
6.2 


775 
93.8 


szs 

100.0 


978 

(100.0) 

660 

(99. 7S 

797 

(99.6) 

863 

(98.3) 

658 

(92. 1) 

932 

(88.1) 

1,157 

(79.9) 

591 

(74.8) 

817 

(56.8) 

652 

(46.9) 

92 

JtS:li 

749 

654 

(36.4) 

843 

(35.8) 

923 

(31.5) 

555 

(18.7) 

603 

(17.9) 

1,064 

(15.9) 

803 

(13.9) 

878 

(13.1) 

456 

(12.3) 

753 

(11.7) 

345 

(10.4) 

709 

(8.2) 

457 

(7.4) 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 

3 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
5 
5 
6 
2 
3 
3 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


26 
25 

21 
26 
23 
28 
32 
19 
24 
26 
7 

23 
24 
30 
29 
17 
21 
30 
23 
28 
13 
24 
11 
21 
15 


31 
30 

26 
32 
25 
31 
35 
19 
25 
27 
8 
24 
26 
32 
30 
18 
22 
32 
24 
29 
13 
24 
11 
21 
15 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continutd 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 

DISTRICT:  BAKERSFIELD  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  34.  REPRESENTING:  34.  CITY:  BAKERSFIELD.  COUNTY:  15.  KERN— Continued 


Students- 


Teachers— 


School 


Harding  (8) 

Frank  West  (26) 

Castro  Lane  (3) 

Munsey  (16).. 

Compton  Junior  High  (28). 

Nichols  (17) 

Curran  Junior  High  (29) 

Ei$sler(5) 

Harris  (9) i 


American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 
53 

Other 

3 

4 

14 

32 

680 

a 

0 

46 

55 

839 

0 

0 

30 

31 

584 

5 

0 

11 

20 

36 

720 

2 

0 

30 

37    - 

922 

0 

2 

29 

36 

920 

1 

0 

16 

21 

573 

0 

2 

8 

14 

436 

1           0 

0 

6 

8 

367 

ToUl 


Ameri- 

Weighl:        can 

1.0  Indians 


Negro 


Span- 
ish- inor- 
Orien-    Ameri-  ,     ity 
tal        can  total 


Other       Total 


733 
894 
615 
756 
959 
956 
594 
450 
375 


(7.2) 
(6.2) 
(5.0) 
(4.8) 
"(3.9j 
(3.8) 
(3.5) 
(3.1) 
(2.1) 


24 
26 
18 
23 
38 
30 
23 
15 
12 


DISTRICT:  DELANO  UNION  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  6.  REPRESENTING:  6.  CITY:  DELANO.  COUNTY:  15.  KERN 


Number 

Percent 

ValleVista(6)... 

Fremont  (3) 

Albany  Park (5).. 

Del  Vista  (2) 

Cecil  Avenue  (1). 
Terrace  (4) 


3 

0.1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 


170 
5.3 

39 

91 

20 

8 

8 

4 


26 
0.8 

0 
0 
0 
8 
14 
4 


1.598 
49.4 

246 
668 
141 
181 
232 
130 


1,797 
55.5 

285 
759 
161 
197 
257 
138 


1,441 
44.5 

11 
96 

72 
395 
561 
306 


3.238 0 

100.0 0.0 

296  "(StS  0 

85S  (88.8)  0 

233  (69. 1)  0 

592  (33. 3)  0 

818  (31.4)  0 

444  (31. 1)  0 


4 

3.4 


1 
0.9 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 


3 
2.6 


8 
6.8 


109 
93.2 


7 

33 
8 
19 
29 
13 


DISTRICT:  COMPTON  CITY  ELEMENTARY.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  20.  REPRESENTING:  20.  CITY:  COMPTON.  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANGELES 


Number. 

Percent 

George  Washington  (19).. 

Caldwell  Street  (2) 

General  Rosecrans  (17)... 
Ardella  B.  Tibby  (18)-... 
Charles  W.  Bursch  (I).... 
Clarence  A.  Dickison  (3).. 

ElSegundo(4) 

139th  Street  (14) 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  (12). 

Thomas  Jefferson  (7) 

Laurel  Street (10) 

Abraham  Lincoln  (11) 

Ralph  W.  Emerson  (5) 

Park  Village  (15).  _  . 
Robert  F.  Kennedy (9)... 

Augusta  A.  Mayo  (13) 

Frances  Willard  (20) 

Colin  P.  Kelly  (8) 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (16).. 
Stephen  C.  Foster  (6) 


11.725 
71.5 


50 
0.3 


2,245 
13.7 


14.064 
85.7 


95 
9 

233 

45 

0 

136 

6 

9 

16 
444 

31 
116 
158 

26 
100 
169 
187 
198 
183 

84 


1.050 
949 

620 
1.099 
826 
989 
1.015 
249 
1.109 
614 
497 
750 
846 
522 
876 
610 
421 
523 
360 
139 


2,343 
14.3 

"  ~0~ 

0 
0 
1 
1 
6 
10 
3 

20 

15 

13 

30 

62 

39 

81 

108 

133 

703 

681 

437 


16. 407 
100.0 


1,050 
949 
620 

1,103 

827 

95 

1.025 
252 

1.129 
629 
510 
780 
908 
561 
957 
718 
554 

1.226 

1,041 
576 


(100.0) 
(100. 0) 
(100. 0) 
(99.9) 
(99.9) 
(99.4) 
(99.  0) 
(98. 8) 
(98. 2) 
(97.6) 
(97.5) 
(96.2) 
(93. 2) 
(93.  0) 
(91.  5) 
(85.  0) 
(76.  0) 
(42.7) 
(34.6) 
(24. 1) 


0 
0.0. 

T" 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


368 
62.1 


13 
2.2 


4 
0.7 


385 
64.9 


208 
35.1 


36 
24 
16 
24 
23 
21 
29 
10 
32  < 
14 
11 
15 
17 
13 
27 
12 
11 
11 
14 
8 


0 
0 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


0 

2 

I 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


36 

26 

18 

28 

23 
21 
29 
10 
35 
15 
11 
16 
19 
13 
28 
12 
11 
12 
14 
8 


4 

5 

14 

9 

5 

12 

12 

1 

5 

4 

6 

11 

12 

7 

11 

12 

9 

30 

28 

11 


DISTRICT:  COMPTON  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  11.  REPRESENTING:  ll.CITY:  COMPTON. COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANGELES 


Willowbrook  Junior  High  (11).. 

Centennial  Senior  High  (1) 

Vanguard  Junior  High  (8). 

Bunche  Junior  High  (5) 

Compton  Senior  High  (2) 

Enterprise  Junior  High  (6). 

Walton  Junior  High  (9) 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  (7) 

Compton  Senior  High  (3) 

Dominguez  Senior  High  (4) 

Whaley  Junior  High  (10) 


20 
0.1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

7 


12.439 
79.2 


1,129 

2,034 
1,299 

827 
2,615 
1,297 
1,228 

973 
44 

736 

257 


68 
0.4 

2" 
2 
5 
2 
21 
3 
6 
8 
0 
12 
7 


1.656 
10.5 

35 

36 

33 

276 

121 

68 

49 

213 

10 

539 

276 


14. 183 

90.3 


1,166 
2,072 
1,337 
1,106 
2,758 
1,368 
1,283 
1,194 
54 
1,298 
547 


1,518 
9.7 

_._ 

0 
1 
3 

12 
7 

10 

132 

21 

712 

620 


15.701 
100.0 


1 
0.2 


280 
..2.6 


13 
2.0 


17 


311 
47.3 


346 
52.7 


1,166 
2,072 
1,338 
1,109 
2,770 
1,375 
1,293 
1,326 
75 
2,010 
1,167 


(100.  0) 
(100.0) 
(99.9) 
(99.7) 
(99.6) 
(99.5) 
(99.  2) 
(90.  0) 
(72.0) 
(64.6) 
(46.9) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


30 
42 
30 
29 
47 
29 
27 
24 

3 
11 

8 


ol. 
47 
33 
33 
56 
33 
27 
25 
3 
13 
10 


23 
40 
22 
15 
68 
22 
26 
28 
1 
68 
33 


DISTRICT:  ENTERPRISE  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  4.  REPRESENTING:  5.  CITY:  COMPTON.  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANGELES 


Number. 
Percent.. 


1 

0.0 


2,660 
89.3 


Ralph  Bunche  (4)    

Mark  Twain  (2)    

McKinley(l) 

Pioneer  Elementary  (3). 


822 
684 
588 
566 


4 

0.1 

0 

1 
1 

2 


261 

2,926 

8.8 

98.2 

16 

838 

80 

765 

33 

622 

132 

701 

DISTRICT:  INGLEWOOO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  20.  REPRESENTING:  20.  CITY:  INGLEWOOD  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANGELES 


25 
27 
18 
23 
40 
32 
34 
15 
12 


117 
100.0 


9 
36 

8 
19 
31 
14 


593 
100.0 


40 
31 
32 
37 
28 
33 
41 
11 
40 
19 
17 
27 
31 
20 
39 
24 
20 
42 
42 
19 


657 
100.0 


54 
87 
55 
48 
124 
55 
53 
53 
4 
81 
43 


S4 

2.980  . 
100.0  . 

0 
0.0 

93 
»3.8 

1 
0.9 

1 
0.9 

95 
85.6 

16 
14.4 

111 

8 

100.0 

5 

5 

12 

32 

843 
770 
634 
733 

(99.4) 
(99.4) 
(98. 1) 
(95.6) 

0 
0 
0 
0 

24 
23 
25 
21 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 

25 
23 
26 
21 

5 
4 
2 
S 

i 

Number 

Peicent 

Daniel  Freeman  (5) 

Warren  Lane  Elementary  (11). 

Clyde  Woodworth  (20) 

Monroe  Junior  High  (13) 

Morningside  High  (14) 

Opportunity  High  (16) 

OakStieel  (15) 


3SS 

365 
327 
315 
425 
6 
5 


12 

9 
16 
17 
29 

0 
11 


11 

21 
193 

82 

139 

5 

75 


383 
395 
540 
417 
602 
12 
98 


74 
189 
501 
556 
1,246 
42 
432 


457 

584 
1,041 

973 

1,848 

54 

530 


(83.8) 
(67.6) 
(51.9) 
(42.9) 
(32.6) 
(22.2) 
(18.  5) 


2 

16 

2 

18 

2 

27 

4 

40 

14 

74 

0 

5 

3 

17 

December  11,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


38439 


(MLIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCEHT-Continged 

DISTRICT:  INGLEWOOD  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  20.  CITY:  INGLEWOOD.  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  »NGaES-Coiitii»«< 


Students- 


Teachers— 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
toUl 


Other 


Total 


Weight: 
1.0 


Ameri- 
can 
Indiens 


Neffo 


Orien- 
tal 


Span- 
ish- 
Ameri- 
can 


Minor- 
totSf     Other 


W.  Claude  Hudnall  (7)... 

Center  Park  (3) 

James  Kew  (10) 

Centinela(l) 

Andrew  Bennett  (2) 

Highland  Elemental^  (6). 

Wm.  H.  Kelso  (9) 

Beulah  Payne  (19) 

Crozier  Junior  High  (4)... 

Orthopedic  (17) 

Inglewood  High  (8) 

UTiiera(12)......  — - 

Frank  D.  Parent  (18) 


0 
1 

15 
18 
20 
0 
2 
0 
4 
1 
8 
7 
4 


5 
23 

1 

15 
10 
10 

6 

2 
27 

1 
41 

4 
14 


28 

147 

15 

102 

18 

47 

28 

17 

70 

3 

157 

14 

I 


33 

178 
32 

136 
49 
61 
36 
26 

103 
7 

211 
25 
19 


150 
855 
156 
716 
270 
376 
310 
233 
947 
70 
2, 1!3 
324 
602 


183 

1,033 

188 

852 

319 

437 

346 

259 

1,050 

77 

2,324 

349 

621 


(18.  0) 

(17.2) 

(17.0) 

(16.0) 

(15.4) 

(14.0) 

(10.4) 

(10.  0) 

(9.8) 

(9.1) 

(9.1) 

(7.2) 

(3.1) 


DISTRICT:  LONG  BEACH  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  78.  REPRESENTING:  78.  CITY:  LONG  BEACH.  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANOaES 


Number .-- 

Percent -- 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (69) 

Peter  H.  Burnett (32) 

John  G.  Whittier  (77).  

Abraham  Lincoln  (54) 

Benjamin  Franklin  (3) 

James  A.  Garfield  (42) 

Elizabeth  A.  Hudson  (48) 

JohnMuir(63) 

William  Logan  Stephens  (13). . . . 

Signal  Hill  (70) 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (71) 

Eugene  Field  (39) 

Polytechnic  (20). 

Daniel  Webster  (76).   

George  Washington  (14) 

Avalon(24) 

William  Cullen  Bryant  (28) 

Florence  Nightingale  (66) 

Long  Beach  Evening  High  (15). . 

Clara  Barton  (25) 

Walter  H.  Boyd  (16) 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  (7) 

Thomas  A.  Edison  (37) 

Willi.  Reid(21).. 

Benjamin  F.  Tucker  (74) . 

Robert  E.  Lee  (53). 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  (9) 

John  A.  Sutter  (72).. 

Frances  E.  Willard  (78) 

Jane  Addams(23) 

Ulysses  S.Grant  (44) 

William  McKinley(61) 

Charles  A.  Butldum  (29) 

Alice  M.  Birney(26) 

Lafayette  (52) 

Thomas  Starr  King  (51) 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (47) 

Luther  Burbank  (30) 

James  Monroe  (62). 

Douglas  MacArthur  (58) 

John  Marshall  (10) 

John  Burroughs  (33) 

Hubert  H.  Bancroft (1) :... 

Los  Cerritos  (56) 

Alexander  Hamilton  (4) 

Mark  Twain  (75) 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  (68) 

Thomas  Jefferson  (8) 

George  Washington  Carver  (34). 

Eugene  Tincher  (73). 

John  C.  Fremont  (40) 

James  Madison  (59) 

Cecil  B.  Oe  Mille(2)  

Henry  W.  Longfellow  (55) 

Grover  Cleveland  (35) 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley  (36) 

David  Starr  Jordan  (17) 

Leiand  Stanford  (12) 

Lakewood(18) 

David  Burcham(31) 

Charles  F.  Kettering  (50) 

Florence  Bixby  (27) 

BretHarte(45)... 

William  F.  Prisk  (67) 

Woodrow  Wilson  (22) 

Walter  B.  Hill  (5) , 

Herbert  Hoover  (6)..?. 

Horace  Mann  (60). 

Samuel  Gompers  (43) 

Minnie  Gant  (4) 

Douglas  A.  r^ewcomb  (65) 

Robert  A.  Millikan(19) 

Helen  Keller  (49) 

Patrick  Henry  (46) 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (38) 

Will  Rogers  (11) 

James  Russell  Lowell  (57) 

Naples  (64) 


60 
0.1 

3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
4 
0 
0 
7 
'  1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
4 

5 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


5,489 
7.6 

679 

568 

587 

424 

414 

419 

97 

290 

238 

141 

106 

97 

614 

53 

163 

0 

2 

11 

27 

90 

29 

156 

28 

32 

8 

4 

27 

0 

2 

7 

11 

18 

7 

3 

10 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

5 

1 

0 

10 

11 

0 

4 

0 

6 

5 

0 

1 

7 

e 

2 
17 
0 
0 
2 
6 
5 
1 
0 
16 
6 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 


1,222 
1.7 

7 

6 

1 

1 

7 

264 

14 

157 

140 

0 

5 

38 

153 

42 

11 

2 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

3 

4 

5 

3 

8 

8 

16 

12 

4 

13 

12 

13 

17 

6 

7 

7 

3 

6 

5 

8 

6 

8 

4 

7 

1 

11 
2 
6 
2 

15 
7 
3 
11 
5 
6 
2 
5 
1 
2 
6 
13 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
17 
12 
0 
4 
6 
2 
6 
3 


3.840 
5.3 

IT 

41 

62 

94 

45 

183 

63 

215 

175 

42 

60 

50 

256 

122 

105 

86 

52 

7 

21 

99 

6 

18 

68 

2 

4 

82 
63 
53 
35 
72 
89 
49 
27 
31 
24 
40 
33 
31 
41 
39 
70 
4 
73 
12 
49 
26 
36 
47 
31 
38 
8 
28 
64 
5 

38 
42 
71 
59 
138 
20 
5 
14 
21 
15 
67 
23 
29 
10 
25 
11 
7 
81 
17 
13 
6 
11 
4 
0 


10.611 
14.7 

m 

615 

651 

519 

466 

866 

174 

663 

554 

183 

172 

185 

1.024 

221 

279 

88 

62 

22 

52 

190 

35 

182 

106 

34 

15 

94 

100 

56 

45 

87 

119 

79 

38 

47 

46 

60 

52 

41 

48 

50 

77 

15 

79 

20 

65 

45 

40 

60 

33 

56 

19 

34 

67 

28 

45 

47 

100 

64 

145 

24 

16 

20 

24 

21 

97 

33 

34 

14 

28 

17 

24 

95 

18 

19 

13 

13 

13 

3 


61,454 
85.3 


72,065 
100.0 


1 
0.0 


86 
3.2 


34 
1.3 


28 
1.1 


149 
5.6 


2,  SOS 

k4 


174 

900 

(80.7) 

165 

780 

(78.  8) 

199 

850 

(76.6) 

253 

772 

(67.  2) 

253 

719 

(64.8) 

773 

1.639 

(52.8) 

156 

330 

(52.7) 

598 

1.261 

(52.6) 

646 

1.200 

(46,2) 

261 

444 

(41.2) 

317 

489 

(35.  2) 

343 

528 

(35.0) 

1.905 

2.929 

(35.0) 

431 

652 

(33.9) 

602 

881 

(31.7) 

338 

426 

(20.  7) 

263 

325 

(19.1) 

95 

117 

(18.8) 

236 

288 

(18.1) 

864 

1.054 

(18.0) 

165 

200 

(17.5) 

918 

1.100 

(16.  5) 

576 

682 

(15.5) 

194 

228 

(14.9) 

92 

107 

(14.0) 

584 

678 

(13.9) 

924 

1.024 

(9.8) 

529 

585 

(9.6) 

433 

478 

(9.4) 

842 

929 

(9.4) 

1.158 

1.277 

(9.3) 

791 

870 

(9.1) 

386 

424 

(9.0) 

478 

525 

(9.0) 

480 

526 

(8.7) 

796 

856 

(7.0) 
(6.9) 

700 

752 

598 

639 

(6.4) 

770 

818 

(5.9) 

817 

867 

(5.8) 

1.262 

1,339 

(5.8) 

249 

264 

(5.7) 

1,321 

1,400 

(5.6) 

364 

384 

(5.2) 

1,188 

1,253 

(5.2) 

835 

880 

(5.1) 

761 

801 

(5.0) 

1,171 

1,231 

(4.9) 

654 

687 

(4.8) 

1,158 

1,214 

(4.6) 

393 

■.12 

(4.6) 

720 

754 

(4.5) 

1,419 

1,486 

(4.5) 

604 

632 

(4.4) 
(4.4) 

973 

1.018 

1.031 

1,078 

(4.4) 

2,242 

2,342 

(4.3) 

1,479 

1.543 

(4.1) 
(3.8) 

3.713 

3,858 

644 

66S 

(3.6) 

430 

446 

(3.6) 

573 

593 

(3.4) 

690 

714 

(3.4) 

634 

655 

(3.2) 

2.938 

3.035 

(3.2) 

1,040 

1,073 

(3.1) 

1,129 

1,163 

(2.9) 
(2.9) 

466 

480 

960 

988 

(2.8) 

600 

617 

(2.8) 

917 

941 

(2.6) 

3.839 

3,934 

9,*? 

730 

748 

(2.4) 

790 

809 

(2.3) 

636 

649 

(2.0) 

756 

679 

(17) 

775 

788 

267 

270 

ToUl 


n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

2 

2 

3 

7 

27 

34 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

/ 

n 

0 

2 

0 

2 

25 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

n 

0 

1 

0 

1 

15 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

6 

n 

0 

1 

0 

1 

43 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

98 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

19 

21 

tcss 

100.0 


0 

7 

0 

1 

22 

30 

n 

2 

0 

0 

21 

23 

n 

10 

1 

0 

11 

22 

33 

0 

4 

1 

0 

25 

30 

n 

5 

0 

1 

30 

36 

n 

6 

5 

1 

12 

43 

55 

n 

2 

0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

2 

1 

0 

38 

42 

0 

2 

1 

1 

44 

48 

n 

2 

0 

1 

16 

19 

n 

2 

1 

0 

18 

21 

0 

3 

1 

0 

12 

16 

0 

6 

2 

2 

10 

108 

118 

0 

0 

1 

0 

24 

25 

0 

2 

0 

0 

39 

41 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

21 

n 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

11 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

42 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

n 

2 

1 

1 

44 

48 

0 

3 

0 

0 

25 

28 

fl 

1 

0 

0 

12 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

» 

10 

n 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

0 

1 

0 

0 

44 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

0 

2 

1 

0 

28 

31 

0 

1 

0 

0 

39 

40 

0 

0 

1 

0 

27 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

n 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

n 

1 

0 

0 

26 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

0 

1 

0 

0 

25 

■26 

n 

0 

1 

0 

26 

27 

n 

0 

1 

0 

26 

27 

0 

2 

0 

0 

49 

51 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

10 

n 

0 

0 

0 

53 

53 

n 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

n 

0 

1 

1 

47 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

29 

0 

0 

1 

0 

27 

28 

0 

2 

0 

0 

44 

46 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

21 

0 

1 

1 

0 

37 

39 

0 

0 

0 

J 

13 

13 

n 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

0 

1 

1 

2 

57 

61 

1 

2 

2 

0 

25 

30 

II 

0 

0 

0 

34 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

34 

0 

1 

2 

1 

86 

90 

n 

0 

0 

1 

58 

59 

0 

1 

0 

4 

134 

139 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

n 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

0 

1 

1 

2 

112 

116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

32 

33 

0 

1 

0 

I 

18 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

32 

0 

2 

0 

3 

142 

147 

n 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2t 

27 

n 

0 

0 

1 

21 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

31 

32 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

25 

0 

0 

1 

0 

t 

9 

38440 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  11,  1969 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 

DISTRICT:  LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  591.  REPRESENTING:  591.  CITY:  LOS  ANGELES.  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANGELES 


Students- 


Teachers- 


School 


American 
Indians 


Numlwr 
Percent. 


109th  Street  Elementary  (354) 

South  Park  Elementary  (370) 

South  Health  Center  Branch  Class  of 
Widney  High  (153)    

Jordan  Senior  High  (26)  ._ 

Trinity  Street  Elementary  (313) 

52d  Street  Elementary  (282) 

96th  Street  Elementary  (351) 

Carver  Junior  High  (37) 

Holmes  Avenue  Elementary  (288) 

Compton  Avenue  Elementaiy  (324) 

93d  Street  Elementary  (352)     

116th  Street  School  Elementary  (196) 

SE  Health  Ctr  Brch  Class  of  Widney  High 
(154) 

Garden  Gate  Senior  High  (49) 

Weigand  Ave.  Elementary  (376) 

BudTong  Ave  Elementary  (275). 

Nevin  Ave.  Elementary  (301)    

102nd  Street  Elementary  (355) 

92nd  Street  Elementary  (349) 

Marengo  Health  Center  Branch  Class 
Widney  High  (152)         

Markham  Junior  High  (12) 

Locke  Senior  High  (27).. 

Western  Ave.  Elementary  (320).. 

Ulth  Street  Elementary  (353) 

112th  Street  Elementary  (357) . 

Fremont  Senior  High  (23).   - 

Drew  Junior  High  (6)    - 

Wadsworth  Ave.  Elementary  (319) 

Grape  Street  Elementary  (333) 

Ascot  Avenue  Elementary  (273) 

Gompers  Junior  High  (9)  .    

99th  Street  Elementary  (348)     . 

Manhattan  Place  Elementary  (342) 

Harte  Junior  High  (10). 

49th  Street  Elementary  (284) 

II8th  Street  Elementary  (192).       .... 

^rmelee  Avenue  Elementary  (360)...   . 

97th  Street  Elementary  (350).  .   .,  . 

Russell  Elementary  (355) 

36th  Street  Elementary  (580)         .   .       . 

Hooper  Avenue  Elementary  (289) 


1,204 

a2 


61st  Street  ElMientaty  (308). 
20th  Street4nementary  (314) 


Jefferson  Senior  High  (52) 

Cienega  Elementary  (552).. 

Avalon  Gardens  Elementary  (160) 

Muir  Junior  High  (113) 

Main  Street  Elementary  (296) 

Ann  Street  Elementary  (272) 

Foshay  Junior  High  (108) 

28th  Street  Elementary  (315) 

Bethune  Junior  High  (35) 

Edison  Junior  High  (38) 

la  Salle  Avenue  Elementary  (337) 

37th  Street  Elementary  (312) 

Manchester  Avenue  Elementary  (341)... 

Marvin  Avenue  Elementary  (567) 

68th  Street  Elementary  (307) 

San  Pedro  Street  Elementary  (305) 

Ritter  Elementary  (364) 

Mann  Junior  High  (110). 
Normandie  Avenue  Elementary  (302)... 
Belvedere  Junior  High  (34)  ..         — 
Alta  Loma  Elementary  (536)..     .         -. 

Vaughn  Street  Elementary  (482) 

Virginia  Road  Elementary  (582) 

IstStreet  Elementary  (233) 

Marianna  Avenue  Elementary  (252) 

Malabar  Street  Elementary  (251) 

Garfield  Senior  High  (50)      

Menio  Avenue  Elementary  (298)    

Brooklyn  Avenue  Elementary  (219) 

Adams  Junior  High  (33) 

75th  Street  Elementary  (367) 

Hammel  Street  Elementary  (242) 

Manual  Arts  Senior  High  (125) 

24th  Street  Elementary  (58l) 

Figueroa  Street  Elementary  (180) 

Angeles  Mesa  Elementary  (538) 

107th  Street  Elementary  (356). 

Mount  Vernon  Junior  High  (112) 

Crenshaw  Senior  High  (119) 

Belvedere  Elementary  (216) 

42d  Street  Elementary  (560) 

Miramonte  Elementary  (300) 

Rowan  Avenue  Elementary  (259) 

122nd  Street  Elementary  (198) 

Albion  Street  Elementary  (270) 

Breed  Street  Elementary  (217) 

Euclid  Avenue  Elementary  (230) 

Sixth  Avenue  Elementary  (577) 

Santa  Barbara  Elementary  (306) 


Negro 


147.738 
22.6 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 
1 
1 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 


715 

1,212 

74 
1,866 

930 
1,467 

953 
2,102 

685 

685 
1.431 

772 

42 

53 

626 

1,497 

533 

1,316 

1,159 

0 
2.312 
2,287 
1.274 
1.121 
1.042 
2.985 
1.701 
1.182 

975 
1.0O6 
2.290 

876 

875 
2.212 
1.070 
1,006 
1.156 
1,340 
1,309 

782 
1.585 
1.002 

464 
2.038 
1.069 

443 
2.118 
1.205 

169 
2,190 

708 
1,585 
1,403 
1.315 
1.465 
1.987 
1.201 
1,321 

234 

458 

2,274 

1,309 

20 

978 

775 

774 
17 
0 
13 
8 

989 

6 

1,285 

1,710 

5 

2,467 

1,556 

1,087 

1,011 

1,460 

1.645 

2,321 

0 

675 

1,314 

1 

S94 

19 

26 

1 

936 
1,301 


23, 248 
3.6 


130,450 
20.0 


3 
4 

0 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
2 
1 

0 
0 
2 
5 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
I 
0 
3 
2 
4 
9 

0 
3 
0 
8 
4 

10 
3 
0 
0 
4 

21 
0 

11 

0 

4 

143 

37 
0 
1 

16 

13 
7 

46 
3 

67 
0 

25 

31 

34 

40 
0 

39 

102 

0 

46 

no 

33 
5 

60 

7 

3 

112 

11 
7 

15 

1 

205 

98 
8 

73 

10 

13 
1 
7 

29 

18 
177 
111 


17 

20 

U 
50 
24 
33 

6 
12 
11 
10 
59 
11 

0 
0 
82 
68 
65 
80 
78 

21 
68 
23 
30 
11 
0 
88 
41 
11 
42 
7 

50 
12 
4 
58 
4 

29 

144 

98 

48 

8 

9 

14 

12 

47 

26 

0 

34 

14 

221 

64 

250 

34 

168 

33 

59 

65 

16 

48 

313 

29 

36 

35 

2,076 

48 

79 

3 

695 

497 

1,308 

3,403 

59 

888 

302 

67 

1,226 

118 

68 

71 

32 

33 

75 

41 

1,053 

II 

340 

1,448 

40 

436 

453 

977 

19 

28 


Minority 
total 


302, 640 
46.3 

~73e 

1,237 

74 
1,917 

956 
1,504 

959 
2,114 

696 

695 
1.492 

783 

42 

53 

708 

1.576 

598 

1.399 

1,238 

21 
2.382 
2,312 
1,309 
1.132 
1,042 
3,075 
1,744 
1,193 
1,018 
1,013 
2,345 
890 
883 
2.280 
1,074 
I 


Other 


350. 909 
53.7 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


039 

1.303 

1,146 

1.361 

800 

1.597 

1.016 

476 

2,089 

1,117 

443 

2.164 

1,221 

395 

2,397 

995 

1,619 

1.572 

1.364 

1.538 

2,059 

1.263 

1.372 

614 

487 

2.336 

1.376 

2.131 

1.070 

854 

816 

814 

497 

1.371 

3.522 

1,082 

900 

1,650 

1,786 

1,234 

2,699 

1,635 

1,167 

1,058 

1,494 

1,928 

2,460 

1,061 

760 

1,664 

1,463 

936 

462 

509 

996 

1,133 

1,440 


2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
6 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
3 
6 
4 
2 
9 
5 
2 
10 
6 
2 
14 
6 
10 
10 
9 
11 
16 
10 
11 
5 
4 

20 
12 
19 
10 
8 
8 
8 
5 
14 
37 
12 
10 
19 
21 
15 
34 
21 
15 
14 
20 
26 
35 
16 
12 
27 
25 
16 
8 
9 
18 
21 
27 


Totel 


653.  549 
100.0 


735 
237 


Ameri- 

ei^t:        can 

I.O  Indians 


Negro 


Orien- 
tal 


Span- 

ish- 

Ameri- 

can 


Minor- 
ity 
total 


Other        Total 


(100.0) 
-0.0) 


74 
1.917 

956 
1,504 

959 
2,114 

695 

695 
1.492 

783 

42 

53 

708 

1.576 

598 

1,399 

1,238 

21 

2,383 

2,313 

1.310 

1.133 

1.043 

3,078 

1.746 

1.195 

1.020 

1.015 

2,350 

892 

885 

2,286 

1,077 

1,042 

1.307 

1,451 

1,366 

803 

1,603 

1,020 

478 

2,098 

1,122 

445 

2,174 

1,227 

397 

2,411 

1,001 

1,629 

1,582 

1.373 

1.549 

2.075 

1.273 

1,383 

619 

491 

2.356 

1.388 

2.150 

1.080 

862 

824 

822 

502 

1.385 

3,559 

1,094 

910 

1,669 

1,807 

1.249 

2,733 

1.656 

1.182 

1,072 

1,514 

1.954 

2,495 

1,077 

772 

1.691 

1,488 

952 

470 

518 

1,014 

1,154 

1,467 


(100.1 


(100.0) 
(100. 0) 
(100. 0) 
(100. 0) 
(100.0) 
(100.0) 
(100.0) 
(100.  0) 
(100.0) 
(100. 0) 

(100.0) 
(100.  0) 
(100.0) 
(100.  0) 
(100.0) 
(100. 0) 
(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.  d) 

(100.0) 
(99. 9) 
(99. 9) 
(99.9) 
(99. 9) 
(99.9) 
(99.  8) 
(99.8) 
(99.8) 
(99.8) 
(99.8) 
(99.8) 
(99.7) 
(99.7) 
(99.7) 
(99.  7) 
(99.7) 
(99.6) 
(99. 6) 
(99.6) 
(99.6) 
(99.6) 
(99.6) 
(99.6) 
(99.6) 
(99.5) 
(99.5) 
(99.5) 
(99.4) 
(99.4) 
(99.4) 
(99.4) 
(99.3) 
(99. 3) 
(99. 2) 
(99.2) 
(99.2) 
(99. 2) 
(99.2) 

(99. 2) 
(99. 1) 
(99. 1) 
(99. 1) 
(99.1) 
(99. 0) 
(99.0) 
(99.0) 
(99.0) 
(99.0) 
(98.9) 
(98.9) 
(98.9) 
(98. 8) 
(98.8) 
(98. 8) 
(98.7) 
(98.  7) 
(98.7) 
(98.7) 
(98.7) 
(98.6) 
(98.5) 
(98.4) 
(98.4) 

(98. 3) 
(98. 3) 
(98. 3) 
(98.3) 
(98.2) 
(98.2) 
(98.2) 


13 
0.1 

^  0~ 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3,435 
14.4 

33 

0 

50 
26 
30 
35 
51 
16 
14 
30 

0 

1 

7 

26 
28 
24 
42 
30 

0 
54 
53 
29 
30 
36 
36 
52 
28 
33 
36 
57 
27 
20 
36 
14 
21 
35 
35 
38 
13 
34 
23 
13 
46 
13 
3 
55 
22 
5 
51 
26 
27 
42 
24 
24 
48 
14 
30 
14 
15 
48 
34 
6 
13 
8 
10 
5 
5 
3 
9 
19 
5 
24 
40 
9 
49 
19 
14 
9 
34 
48 
47 
5 
9 
41 
4 
21 
3 
3 
7 
13 
20 


989 
4.2 


1 
2 
0 
2 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 
1 

0 
4 
2 
3 
0 
1 
4 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
6 
5 
6 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
3 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 
5 
4 
1 
3 
2 
6 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
2 
3 
7 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
7 
2 
3 
9 
1 
5 
10 
5 
1 
5 
0 
4 
6 
3 
2 
0 
8 
3 
4 
0 
10 
1 
6 


646 
2.7 

"    0~ 
1 

0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
4 
8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
7 
1 
0 
0 
Q 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
5 
1 
0 
3 
0 
1 
4 
0 
2 
.  1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
16 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
6 
24 
0 
6 
5 
1 
2 
3 
2 
0 
1 
0 
2 
3 
2 
0 
1 
6 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 


5.083 
21.3 


18, 746 
78.7 


23, 829 
100.0 


23 
34 

1 

57 
27 
32 
35 
58 
25 
14 
30 

0 

1 

7 

26 
31 
24 
45 
33 

0 
65 
56 

32 
30 
37 
43 
56 
28 
33 
36 
62 
27 
20 
43 
19 
27 
38 
38 
39 
15 
36 
«5 
13 
54 
15 

4 
65 
24 

8 
60 
30 
30 
46 
26 
30 
49 
16 
30 
17 
15 
51 
37 
29 
14 

9 
10 

7 

8 
11 
40 
21 
14 
39 
42 
16 
62 
26 
15 
15 
34 
54 
56 
10 
11 
42 
18 
24 

7 

7 

19 
14 
26 


7 

10 

3 

35 
10 
16 

5 
37 

0 
11 
18 
28 

1 

2 

7 
23 

1 

6 
23 

2 

28 

61 

16 

11 

9 

86 

28 

14 

6 

8 

55 

1 

10 

52 

18 

16 

8 

9 

12 

12 

20 

14 

5 

40 
28 
10 
41 
18 
9 
38 
10 
36 
30 
17 
20 
19 
26 
14 
12 
4 
33 
11 
69 
21 
22 
17 
19 
4 
36 
123 
16 
30 
44 
19 
19 
69 
28 
22 
18 
16 
23 
50 
27 
13 
15 
31 
13 
13 
14 
14 
25 
26 


30 
44 

4 

92 
37 
48 
40 
95 
25 
25 
48 
28 

2 

9 
33 
5t 

25 
51 
5S 

2 

93 
117 
48 
41 
46 
129 
84 
42 
39 
44 
117 
28 
30 
95 
37 
43 
46 
47 
51 
27 
56 
39 
18 
94 
43 
14 
106 
42 
17 
98 
40 
66 
76 
43 
50 
68 
42 
44 
29 
19 
84 
48 
98 
35 
31 
27 
26 
12 
47 
163 
37 
44 
83 
61 
35 
131 
54 
37 
33 
50 
77 
106 
37 
24 
57 
49 
37 
20 
21 
33 
39 
52 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 

DISTRICT:  LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  591.  REPRESENTING:  591.  CITY:  LOS  ANGELES.  COUNTY  19-Coiitimi*l 


Students— 


TflKMn 


School 


Amerkm 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental  American 


Minority 
total 


Filmore  Street  Elementary  (447) 1 

Ford  Boulevard  Elementary  (234)^ 0 

Sixty-Sixth  Street  Elementary  (309). 1 

Seventy-Fourth  Street  Elementary  (368)...  0 

Eastman  Avenue  Elementary  (228) 0 

Harrison  Elementary  (243) 1 

Evergreen  Avenue  Elementary  (231) 5 

Ninety-Fifth  Street  Elementary  (347) 3 

Hollenbeck  Junior  High  (40) 9 

Roosevelt  Senior  High  (57) 12 

Burnside  Avenue  Elementary  (546) 0 

Graham  Elementary  (332) 9 

Dublin  Avenue  Elementary  (557) 1 

•City  Terrace  Elementary  (222) 0 

Bridge  Street  Elementary  (218) 0 

Ramona  Senior  High  (56) 0 

Humphreys  Avenue  Elementary  (245) 0 

Lorena  Street  Elementary  (249) 0 

Raymond  Avenue  Elementary  (363) 0 

Arlington  Heights  Elementary  (539) 0 

Soto  Street  Elementary  (266) 0 

DorseySenior  High  (120).... 0 

Sheridan  Street  Elementary  (262) 0 

Utah  Street  Elementary  (268) 4 

Stevenson  Junior  High  (44) 3 

Griffin  Avenue  Elementary  (241) I 

Woodcrest  Elementary  (212) 5 

Washington  Senior  High  (31) 0 

59th  Street  Elementary  (329) -  0 

Gates  Street  Elementary  (237). 1 

Century  Park  Elementary  (170) 0 

Castelar  Elementary  (276) 0 

Hillside  Elementary  (244) 0 

Lincoln  Senior  High  (53) 36 

Florence  Avenue  Elementary  (331) 1 

West  Vernon  Avenue  Elementary  (321). .  1 

Riggin  Elementary  (257) 0 

Griffith  Junior  High  (39) 2 

Coliseum  Street  Elementary  (555) 0 

Huntington  Drive  Elementary  (246) 1 

Soland  Avenue  Elementary  (265) 0 

Hillcresf  Drive  Elementary  (563) 1 

Murchison  Street  Elementary  (256) 6 

Audubon  Junior  High  (103) 0 

Glen  Alta  Elementary  (239) 0 

Lillian  Street  Elementary  (292) 7 

Cortez  Street  Elementary  (279) 7 

Robet  Hill  Lane  (247) U 

McKinley  Avenue  Elementary  (343) 2 

Magnolia  Avenue  Elementary  (295) 6 

2d  Street  Elementary  (261) 31 

Norwood  Street  Elementary  (303) 4 

Hyde  Park  Elementary  (335)     2 

4th  Street  Elementary  (235) 0 

Nightingale  Junior  High  (43)     5 

ElSereno  Elementary  (229) 0 

Aragon  Avenue  Elementary  (215) 4 

Windsor  Hills  Elementary  (590) 0 

Vermont  Avenue  Elementary  (317) 2 

Multnomah  Street  Elementary  (255) 1 

54th  Street  ElemenUry  (559) 0 

Wilmington  Park  Elementary  (211) 0 

Farmdale  Elementary  (232) 0 

Pacoima  Elementary  (467) 4 

West  Athens  Elementary  (209) 5 

Jackson  Senior  High  (51) 1 

Loreto  Street  Elementary  (250) 2 

Hobart  Boulevard  Elementary  (287). 1 

10th  Street  Elementary  (310) 25 

McDonnell  Avenue  Crippled  Elementary 

(137) 0 

Queen  Anne  Place  Elementary  (572) 0 

Oorris  Place  Elementary  (226) 0 

32d  Street  Elementary  (311) 1 

Ross  Senior  High  (58) 1 

San  Fernando  Elementary  (473) 0 

Los  Angeles  Senior  High  (124) 6 

Broadway  Elementary  (544) 3 

Berendo  Junior  High  (105). 4 

Wilson  Senior  High  (59) 3 

Telfair  Avenue  (479) 3 

Sierra  Park  Elementary  (263) « 

Dacotah  Street  Elementary  (223) 2 

Belmont  Senior  High  (45).. 19 

Ambler  Avenue  Elementary  (157) 2 

Rosemont  Avenue  Elementary  (304) 4 

Vernon  City  Elementary  (318) 0 

Sierra  Vista  Elementary  (264) 1 

Harbor  South  Elementary  TMR  (131) 0 

Dayton  Heights  Elementary  (280) 2 

Metropolitan  Senior  High  (55) „  0 

Paci Ik;  Boulevard  (140)... 0 

Washington  Boulevard  (144) 4 

Logan  Street  Elementary  (294) 4 

Latona  Avenue  Elementary  (248) 3 

Gratis  Avenue  Elementary  (240) 1 

Union  Avenue  Elementary  (316) 3 


911 

0 

1.227 

1,148 

0 

8 

2 

1,647 

293 

218 

936 

490 

449 

0 

4 

9 

3 

2 

1,538 

747 

4 

1,738 

0 

727 

14 

3 

1,626 

2,405 

896 

1 

1,042 

3 

2 

57 

111 

822 

10 

S 

147 

15 

0 

1,019 

74 

1,492 

22 

118 

17 

0 

1,020 

154 

108 

204 

695 

0 

65 

10 

2 

662 

806 

0 

661 

180 

4 

752 

915 

46 

1 

298 

9 

31 

172 

3 

192 

19 

15 

1,862 

457 

228 

28 

130 

4 

37 

131 

437 

115 

45 

16 

93 

20 

2S9 

88 

135 

U 

1 

13 
42 


3 

2 

4 
14 

4 
U 
40 
11 
139 
248 
32 

7 
191 
23 

9 

0 

3 

33 

15 

147 

6 
512 
47 

2 
32 
11 

5 
84 

9 
49 

7 

390 

10 

93 

4 

5 

0 
97 
426 

3 
58 
27 
11 
489 
12 

4 

57 
167 

3 
74 
23 

9 

11 

22 

186 

5 

6 
32 
28 
50 
49 

9 
112 

9 
118 

1 

12 

263 

22 

9 

146 

79 

43 

0 

5 

481 

0 

156 

262 

21 

33 

10 

442 

10 

102 

1 

5 

5 

151 

1 

3 

17 

54 

11 

24 

66 


31 

1.303 

31 

19 

1,447 

964 

1,057 

120 

1.973 

2,766 

15 

647 

16 

718 

453 

57 

1,077 

975 

47 

63 

395 

29 

1,098 

546 

1,842 

446 

95 

164 

25 

772 

26 

183 

483 

2.683 

930 

64 

837 

1,610 

1 

749 

125 

19 

1,152 

32 

362 

458 

955 

177 

30 

780 

602 

426 

35 

1,004 

1,058 

768 

626 

7 

228 

319 

29 

759 

672 

587 

112 

162 

452 

392 

627 

109 

80 

393 

162 

8 

830 

310 

318 

684 

2,687 

812 

959 

679 

1,572 

11 
541 
146 
231 

21 
164 

51 
125 

67 
S9S 
327 
263 
442 


946 

1,305 

1,263 

1,181 

1,451 

984 

1,104 

1,781 

2,414 

3,244 

983 

1,153 

657 

741 

466 

66 

1,083 

1,010 

1,600 

957 

405 

2,279 

1,145 

1,279 

1,891 

461 

1,731 

2,653 

930 

823 

1,075 

576 

495 

2.869 

1.046 

892 

847 

1,714 

574 

768 

183 

1,066 

1,243 

2,013 

396 

587 

1,036 

344 

1,055 

J.  014 

764 

643 

743 

1,026 

1,314 

783 

638 

701 

1,064 

370 

739 

948 

788 

1,352 

1,150 

210 

467 

954 

683 

149 
398 
475 
398 
28 
850 

2,659 
778 

1,072 

2,980 
966 

1,000 
728 

2,164 
460 
762 
192 
253 
119 
337 
311 
216 
223 
665 
342 
301 
553 


Other 


IS 

25 

25 

24 

32 

22 

26 

42 

59 

92 

28 

33 

19 

22 

14 

2 

33 

31 

50 

31 

14 

81 

41 

47 

71 

18 

72 

122 

40 

37 

50 

27 

24 

141 

53 

47 

45 

92 

31 

43 

11 

65 

77 

126 

28 

43 

80 

27 

83 

»t 

67 

62 

72 

102 

131 

82 

69 

77 

123 

45 

90 

119 

99 

171 

146 

28 

66 

140 

103 

24 

66 

79 

67 

5 

153 

481 

142 

202 

568 

206 

219 

163 

489 

110 

183 

47 

62 

30 

88 

83 

60 

67 

206 

109 

97 

112 


Total 


964 

1,330 

1,288 

1,205 

1,483 

1.006 

1.130 

1.823 

2.473 

3.336 

1,011 

1,186 

676 

763 

480 

68 

1,116 

1.041 

1.650 

988 

419 

2,360 

1,186 

1,326 

1.962 

479 

1,803 

2.765 

970 

860 

1  125 

603 

519 

.3.010 

1.099 

939 

892 

1.806 

605 

811 

194 

1.131 

1,320 

2,139 

424 

630 

1  116 

371 

1.138 

1.098 

831 

705 

815 

1.128 

1.445 

865 

707 

778 

1,187 

415 

829 

1,067 

887 

1,523 

1,296 

238 

533 

1.094 

786 

173 

464 

554 

465 

33 

1,003 

3,140 

920 

1,274 

3,548 

1,172 

1,219 

891 

2,653 

570 

945 

239 

315 

149 

425 

394 

276 

290 

871 

451 

398 

735 


Ameri- 

Weight:         can 

1.0  Indians 


Negro 


Orien- 
tal 


Span- 

ish- 

Ameri- 

can 


Minor- 
toM 


Other        Total 


(91.1) 

(98.1) 

(98.0) 

(97.8) 

(97.8) 

(97.7) 

(97.7) 

(97.6) 

(97.2) 

(97.2) 

(97.2) 

(97.2) 

(97. 1) 

(97.1) 

^97.1) 

(97.  0) 

(97.0) 

(97.  0) 

(96.9) 

(96.7) 

(96.6) 

(96.5) 

(96.5) 

(96.4) 

(96.2) 

(96.0) 

(95.9) 

(95.9) 

(95.7) 

(95.6) 

(95.  5) 

(95.4) 

(95.3) 

(95.2) 

(95.  0) 

(95.0) 

(94.9) 

(94.9) 

(94.7) 

(94.3) 

(94.3) 

(94.2) 

(94. 1) 

(93.4) 

(93.2) 

(92.8) 

(92.7) 

(92.7) 

(92.3) 

(91.9; 

(91.2) 

(91.2) 

(91.0) 

(90.9) 

(90.5) 

(9a  2) 

(90.1) 

(89.6) 

(89.2) 

(89.1) 

(88.8) 

(88.8) 

(88.8) 

(88.7) 

(88.2) 

(87.6) 

(87.2) 

(86.9) 

(86.1) 

(85.8) 

(85.- 

(85.1 

(84.: 

(84.7) 

(84.7) 

(84.6) 

(84.1) 

(84.0) 

(82.4) 

(82.0) 

(81.7) 

(81.6) 

(80.7) 

(80.6) 

(80. 3) 

(80.3) 

(79.9) 

(79.3) 

(78.9) 

(78.3) 

(76.9) 

(76.3) 

(75.8) 

(75.6) 

(75.2) 


3.9) 

5.7) 
5.6) 


0 

0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

fl 
c 

,0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

c 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
G 
0 
0 
0 
0 

fl 
u 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 
4 

32 
14 
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8 

I 

23 

10 

10 

10 

24 

4 

4 

4 

2 

9 

5 

28 

9 

0 

23 

5 

12 

10 

2 

16 

29 

12 

0 

13 

3 

4 

6 

12 

25 

7 

6 

4 

4 

1 

II 

16 

22 

2 

9 

5 

0 

26 

5 

4 

7 

15 
5 
9 
2 
0 
5 
19 
5 
8 
2 
1 
4 
3 
3 
1 

10 
7 

5 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 

23 
3 

15 
6 
1 
2 
1 

10 
6 
9 
4 
0 
4 
0 
4 

11 
5 
2 
1 
0 
2 


0 
5 
1 
1 

4 

5 

8 
2 

14 

10 
0 
2 
6 
2 
0 
0 
5 
5 
0 
4 
0 
8 
4 
1 
6 
1 
5 
3 
4 
5 
1 
3 
0 

10 
2 
3 
4 
8 
0 
0 
1 
0 
5 
5 
0 
3 
6 
1 
2 
5 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
0 
2 
6 
2 

0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
10 
0 
7 
14 
0 
1 
5 
7 
2 
3 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
4 
0 

n 

7 


0 
3 

1 

2 

10 

1 

4 

0 

11 

16 
0 
0 
0 
8 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
1 
3 
5 
2 
4 

15 
0 
1 
6 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

13 
0 
0 
6 

11 
0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
2 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
1 
5 
7 
0 
6 
5 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
1 


9 

12 

34 

17 

22 

14 

13 

25 

35 

36 

10 

26 

10 

14 

6 

2 

15 

12 

29 

14 

3 

36 

11 

17 

31 

3 

22 

38 

16 

9 

14 

6 

4 

29 

14 

28 

17 

25 

4 

4 

2 

12 

25 

29 

2 

12 
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1 

28 

II 

8 

II 

17 

10 

16 

7 

2 

6 

22 

t 

9 
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7 

5 

5 

4 

6 

16 

13 

5 
4 

2 
5 
3 
4 

36 
4 

27 

27 
1 
9 

11 

22 
8 

13 
5 
0 
4 
2 
C 

13 
6 
6 
3 
0 

10 


27 
30 
14 
22 
29 
23 
29 
32 
71 
102 
22 
12 
12 

9 
11 

8 
21 
24 
27 
19 
12 
70 
28 
27 
29 
16 
35 
89 
14 
19 
23 
14 
12 
122 
22 
13 
19 
60 
14 
23 

6 
24 
34 
57 
12 
14 
26 
10 
10 
27 
20 
12 

9 
24 
56 
20 
18 
17 
17 
10 
17 
29 
21 
41 
37 
23 
12 
19 
19 

9 

11 
15 
10 

6 
32 
107 
30 
29 
120 
35 
29 
20 
93 
10 
18 

4 
10 
11 
12 
15 
16 
16 
24 
12 
12 
13 


36 

42 
48 

39 
51 
37 
42 
57 
106 
138 
32 
38 
22 
23 
17 
10 
36 
36 
56 
33 
15 
106 
39 
44 
60 
19 
57 
127 
30 
28 
37 
20 
16 
151 
36 
41 
36 
85 
U 
27 
8 
36 
59 
86 
14 
26 
31 
11 
38 
38 
28 
23 
26 
34 
72 
27 
20 
23 
39 
16 
26 
38 
28 
4« 
42 
27 
18 
35 
32 

14 
15 
17 
15 
9 
36 

143 
34 
56 

147 
36 
3t 
31 

115 
18 
31 
9 
10 
15 
14 
21 
29 
22 
30 
15 
12 
23 
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December  11,  1969 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 

DISTRICT:  LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  591.  REPRESENTING:  591.  CITY:  LOS  ANGELES.  COUNTY  19— Continued 


School 


Haddon  Avenue  Elementar>  (451). 

Wilshire  Crest  Elementary  (588) 

Clay  Junior  High  (3) 

Omelveny  Elementary  (465) 

Pasteur  Junior  High  (115) 

Normont  Elementary  Normonte(19l) 

Westminster  Avenue  Elementary  (586).  .. 

Virgil  Junior  High  (117) 

Nora  Sterry  Elementary  (578). 

Hoover  Street  Elementary  (290). 

Bandini  Branch  Elementary  (162) 

Barton  Hill  Elementary  (163) 

San  Fernando  Senior  High  (98) 

Joseph  Pomeroy  WIdney  Crippled  High 

(147). 

Hawaiian  Avenue  Elementary  (186) 

C.Morley  Sellery  Crippled  Elementary(142) 

Lockwood  Avenue  Elementary  (293) 

San  Fernando  Junior  High  (81) 

Middleton  Street  Elementary  (344) 

Elysian  Heights  Elementary  (281) 

MarltonDea(Elementary&JuniorHigh(135) 
Commonwealth  Avenue  Elementary  (278). 

Mayberry  Street  Elemjntary  (297) 

Cimarron  Avenue  Elementary  (172) 

Glassell  Park  Elementary  (238) 

Maclay  Junior  High  (68) 

Huntmgton  Park  Senior  High  (25) 

Gardena  Elementary  (182) 

Venice  Health  Ctr.  Branch  Windey  High 

(155)     - 

Crescent  Heights  Boulevard  Elementary 

(556).... 

Bandini  Street  Elementary  (161) 

Orthopaedic  Hosp.  Brch.  Class  of  Wash. 

Blvd.  (146)    

Allesandro  Elementary  (271) 

Denker  Avenue  Elementary  (175) 

Braddock  Avenue  Elementary  (322) 

Gage  Junior  High  (8)... 

Broadacres  Avenue  Elementary  (165) 

Amestoy  Elementary  (158) 

Peary  Junior  High  (14) 

Baldwin  Hills  Elementary  (540) 

Banning  Senior  High  (19) 

Micheltorena  Street  Elementary  (299) 

Clifford  Elementary  (277) 

I53d  Street  Elementary  (195).. 

Sharp  Avenue  Elementary  (475) 

Annalee  Avenue  Elementary  (159) 

Cabrillo  Avenue  Elementary  (166) 

Fletcher  Drive  Elementary  (283) 

Wilton  Place  Elementary  (589) 

Fries  Avenue  Elementary  (181) 

Short  Avenue  Elementary  (369)   

Shriners  Hospital  Branch  Class  ot  Wash- 
ington Boulevard  (145) 

Wilmington  Health  Center  Branch  Widney 

High  (156).  

Gardena  Senior  High  (24) 

Frances  Blend  Blind  Elementary  (130)  .. 

Stoner  Avenue  Elementary  (373)  

Wilmington  Junior  High  (17)... 

135th  Street  Elementary  (197) 

King  Junior  High  (42)     

Gult  Avenue  Elementary  (183) 

Monte  Vista  Street  Elementary  (253) 

Leapwood  Avenue  (187) 

Bushnell  Way  Elementary  (221) 

Aldama  Elementary  (213) 

Montague  Street  Elementary  (461) 

Irving  Junior  High  (41) 

Loma  Vista  Avenue  Elementary  (339) 

Pacoima  Junior  High  (76) 

Alexandria  Avenue  Elementary  (379) 

Glenleli!  Boulevard  Elementary  (286) 

Childrens     Hospital     &     Rehabilitation 

Center  (141). 

186th  Street  Elementary  (193). 

Playa  Del  Rey  Elementary  (362) 

Atwater  Avenue  Elementary  (274) 

Brocton  Avenue  Elementary  (545).. 

Cooper  Senior  High  (22) 

Marina  Del  Rey  Junior  High  (U) 

Franklin  Senior  High  (48) 

Sylvan  Park  Elementary  (425) 

Pacoima    Health    Center   Branch   Class 

Miller  High  (139)-..   

Aggeler  Senior  High  (87) 

15th  Street  Elementary  (179) 

Marshall  Senior  High  (54). 

El  Dorado  Avenue  Elementary  (443) 

Yorkdale  Elementary  (269) 

Del  Amo  Elementary  (174) 

Ramona  Elementary  (413) 

Mount  Wasliington  Elementary  (254) 

Burbank  Junior  High  (36) 

Mark  Twain  Junior  High  (111) 


Students— 

Teachers- 

Span- 

Ameri- 

ish- 

Minor- 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Weight: 

can 

Orien- 

Ameri- 

ity 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

1.0 

ndians 

Negro 

Ul 

can 

total 

Other 

Total 

1 

33 

7 

891 

932 

308 

1,240 

(75.2) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

39 

40 

0 

392 

59 

31 

482 

160 

642 

(75. 1) 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 

15 

20 

9 

1,228 

185 

194 

1,616 

537 

2,153 

(75. 1) 

0 

14 

8 

2 

24 

69 

93 

1 

43 

8 

591 

643 

214 

857 

(75.0) 

0 

1 

1 

3 

5 

26 

31 

0 

1,067 

65 

32 

1,164 

430 

1,594 

(73.0) 
(72.5) 

0 

14 

7 

1 

22 

48 

70 

6 

232 

34 

267 

539 

204 

743 

0 

6 

4 

1 

11 

22 

33 

8 

410 

5 

306 

729 

277 

1.006 

(72.5) 

0 

3 

1 

1 

5 

31 

36 

6 

86 

136 

903 

1,131 

430 

1.561 

(72.  5) 

0 

9 

8 

3 

20 

42 

62 

1 

0 

193 

207 

401 

162 

563 

(71.2) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

17 

19 

8 

23 

79 

297 

407 

165 

572 

(71.2) 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

11 

18 

0 

63 

6 

148 

217 

89 

306 

(70.9) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

11 

3 

248 

42 

416 

709 

292 

1,001 

(70. 8) 

0 

3 

0 

2 

5 

29 

34 

6 

727 

61 

1,174 

1,968 

866 

2.834 

(69.4) 

0 

3 

0 

5 

8 

102 

110 

4 

207 

14 

149 

374 

169 

543 

(68.9) 

0 

13 

2 

0 

15 

26 

41 

1 

150 

174 

502 

827 

386 

1.213 

(68. 2) 

0 

4 

3 

4 

11 

31 

42 

0 

125 

9 

27 

161 

76 

237 

(67.9) 

0 

2 

2 

1 

5 

15 

20 

1 

97 

100 

157 

355 

169 

524 

(67. 7) 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

12 

16 

0 

359 

24 

855 

1,238 

615 

1,853 

(66.8) 

0 

7 

1 

5 

13 

66 

79 

2 

0 

10 

533 

545 

272 

817 

(66.7) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

24 

26 

1 

13 

57 

246 

317 

159 

476 

(66.6) 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

11 

14 

0 

112 

15 

65 

192 

98 

290 

(66.2) 

0 

6 

1 

0 

7 

32 

39 

3 

19 

71 

266 

359 

187 

546 

(65. 8) 

0 

3 

1 

3 

7 

10 

17 

0 

2 

40 

179 

221 

116 

337 

(65.6) 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

6 

10 

0 

466 

31 

25 

522 

284 

SOS 

(64.8) 

0 

4 

2 

0 

6 

23 

29 

0 

6 

26 

440 

472 

258 

730 

(64.7) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

22 

24 

1 

674 

12 

274 

961 

529 

1,490 

(64.  5) 

0 

4 

1 

1 

6 

58 

64 

15 

177 

16 

1,032 

1.240 

712 

1,952 

(63.  5) 

0 

3 

1 

4 

8 

76 

84 

4 

237 

229 

139 

609 

351 

960 

(63.4) 

0 

2 

6 

1 

9 

23 

32 

0 

10 

0 

2 

12 

7 

19 

(63.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

377 

22 

23 

422 

248 

670 

(63.0) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

16 

22 

0 

63 

7 

173 

243 

147 

390 

(62.3) 

0 

I 

1 

1 

3 

9 

12 

0 

4 

0 

9 

13 

8 

21 

(61.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 

1 

4 

18 

286 

309 

194 

503 

(61.4) 

0 

2 

3 

0 

5 

10 

15 

1 

4 

537 

310 

852 

549 

1,401 

(60. 8) 

0 

1 

10 

0 

11 

33 

44 

4 

86 

86 

424 

600 

423 

1,023 

(58.7) 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 

29 

34 

5 

38 

13 

809 

865 

614 

1,479 

(58.5) 

0 

5 

3 

4 

12 

45 

57 

0 

424 

17 

62 

503 

360 

863 

(58.3) 

0 

7 

5 

0 

12 

16 

28 

0 

2 

355 

114 

471 

345 

816 

(57.  7) 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

11 

18 

6 

531 

801 

354 

1,692 

1,361 

3,053 

(55.4) 

0 

9 

12 

3 

24 

93 

117 

1 

271 

205 

64 

541 

445 

986 

(54.9) 

0 

4 

2 

1 

7 

24 

31 

11 

249 

75 

918 

1,253 

1,048 

2,301 

(54.5) 

0 

4 

3 

7 

14 

89 

103 

0 

13 

171 

251 

435 

369 

804 

(54.1) 

0 

1 

6 

1 

8 

17 

25 

0 

3 

17 

123 

143 

122 

265 

(54.  0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

9 

2 

50 

190 

85 

327 

279 

606 

<54.0) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

22 

24 

3 

33 

12 

623 

671 

579 

1,250 

(53.7) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

37 

38 

0 

262 

52 

55 

369 

327 

696 

<53.0) 
(52.9) 

0 

6 

2 

0 

8 

15 

23 

1 

27 

17 

353 

398 

355 

753 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

16 

0 

20 

267 

303 

272 

575 

(52. 7) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

18 

19 

0 

113 

75 

62 

250 

225 

475 

(52.6) 

0 

3 

0 

I 

4 

11 

15 

4 

20 

39 

556 

619 

592 

1,211 

(51. 1) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

42 

43 

1 

5 

244 

337 

587 

567 

1,154 

(50.9) 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

30 

34 

0 

1 

0 

12 

13 

13 

26 

(50.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

6 

1 

4 

11 

11 

22 

(50. 0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

457 

733 

368 

1,563 

1,571 

3.134 

(49.9) 

0 

3 

8 

5 

16 

113 

129 

0 

37 

5 

21 

63 

64 

127 

(49.6) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

12 

15 

4 

122 

83 

341 

550 

560 

1.110 

(49. 5) 

0 

5 

1 

1 

7 

28 

35 

6 

105 

52 

907 

1,070 

1,093 

2.163 

(49.5) 
(49.4) 

0 

4 

3 

2 

9 

74 

83 

2 

52 

174 

169 

397 

406 

803 

0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

20 

25 

4 

63 

278 

603 

948 

982 

1.930 

(49. 1) 
(49.1) 

0 

2 

5 

0 

7 

68 

75 

7 

6 

52 

657 

722 

749 

1.471 

0 

2 

3 

1 

6 

41 

47 

4 

1 

10 

272 

287 

299 

586 

(49. 0) 

0 

4 

0 

1 

5 

13 

18 

0 

109 

176 

112 

397 

416 

813 

(48. 8) 
(48.8) 

0 

1 

5 

0 

6 

19 

25 

0 

2 

39 

247 

288 

302 

590 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

16 

17 

0 

2 

10 

262 

274 

300 

574 

(47.7) 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

16 

20 

0 

11 

42 

408 

461 

514 

975 

(47.3) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

35 

3; 

3 

8 

49 

565 

625 

697 

1.322 

(47.3) 

0 

1 

3 

3 

7 

47 

54 

12 

1 

5 

355 

373 

424 

797 

(46.8) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

23 

25 

5 

64 

40 

836 

945 

1,076 

2.021 

(46.8) 

0 

3 

5 

3 

11 

74 

85 

5 

22 

45 

238 

310 

363 

673 

(46.1) 

0 

1 

0 

I 

2 

18 

20 

2 

1 

13 

216 

232 

275 

507 

(45.8) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

14 

17 

0 

10 

3 

7 

20 

24 

44 

(45.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

376 

201 

579 

695 

1.274 

(45.4) 

0 

1 

9 

0 

10 

30 

40 

0 

10 

146 

79 

235 

284 

519 

(«5.3) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

14 

16 

1 

1 

27 

201 

230 

278 

508 

(45.  3) 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

IS 

18 

2 

3 

100 

140 

245 

306 

551 

(44.5) 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 

15 

19 

0 

2 

0 

18 

20 

25 

45 

(44.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

4 

78 

245 

392 

719 

904 

1,623 

(44.3) 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

59 

63 

6 

10 

42 

841 

899 

1,153 

2,052 

(43.8) 

0 

0 

6 

6 

12 

78 

90 

3 

4 

3 

214 

224 

291 

515 

(43.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ID 

16 

0 

U 

0 

2 

13 

17 

30 

(43.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

12 

0 

26 

40 

54 

94 

(42.6) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

10 

2 

6 

29 

333 

370 

519 

889 

(41.6) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

26 

28 

2 

47 

338 

518 

905 

1,308 

2,213 

(40. 9) 

0 

1 

3 

3 

7 

83 

90 

0 

3 

2 

192 

197 

298 

495 

(39. 8) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

14 

IS 

4 

1 

6 

179 

190 

291 

481 

(39.5) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

13 

15 

3 

74 

57 

290 

424 

652 

1,076 

(39.4) 

0 

2 

3 

1 

6 

28 

34 

3 

8 

55 

197 

263 

405 

668 

(39.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

7 

11 

53 

56 

127 

199 

326 

(39.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

8 

18 

50 

620 

696 

1,112 

1,808 

(38.5) 

0 

4 

1 

1 

6 

67 

73 

6 

282 

23 

409 

720 

1,176 

1.896 

(38.0) 

0 

6 

2 

4 

12 

67 

79 

December  11,  1969 
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38443 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— ContinuwJ 

8  SERIES-SYSTEMS    /ITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Contmued 

DISTRICT:  LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  591.  REPRESENTING:  591.  CITY:  LOS  ANGELES.  COUNTY  19— ContiniMd 


Stud«nl»— 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
tobi 


Other 


Total 


Amori- 

Weight:        can 

1.0  Indians 


Negro 


Orien- 
tal 


S|im- 

Bh- 

Ameri-  ity 

can       total 


Mornlngside  Elementary  (462) 3  15  5  241 

Dyer  Street  Elementary  (442). 2  3  7  405 

Carnegie  Junior  High  (2) I  SJ  122  397 

Airport  Junior  High  (1) 1  39J  38  48 

Stanford  Avenue  Elementary  (371) 6  1  6  ^4 

Harlan  Shoemaker  (143) 0  i  A  M 

Catskill  Avenue  Elementary  (169) 2  S  57  .562 

Miles  Avenue  Elementary  (345) 2  1  IS  346 

Park  Western  Place  Elementary (199)....  8  29  21  218 

Liberty  Boulevard  Elementary(338) 6  0  6  226 

Annandale  Elementary  (214) 2  6  12  129 

Dana  Junior  High  (4) 8  165  40  583 

Mary  E.  Bennett  Deal  Elementary  (129)...  0  3  8  36 

CoeurDalene  Elementary  (554) 2  2  12  201 

RKhland  Avenue  Elementary  (573) 0  0  56  123 

Venice  Senior  High  (128) 12  235  247  662 

Fishburn  Avenue  Elementary  (330) 7  1  3  237 

Santa  Monica  Boulevard  Elementary  (419).  3  4  6  113 

Buchanan  Street  Elementary  (220) 0  2  12  179 

Towne  Avenue  Elementary  (206)..  5  1  110  214 

Roscoe  Elementary  (418) 4  0  35  219 

Van  Deene  Avenue  Elementary  (208) 0  0  56  289 

Van  Nuys  Elementary  (430) 1  2  3  159 

Booth  Memorial  Salvation  Army  Home  3  9  0  8 

Bonita  Street  Elementary  (164) 5  1  67  338 

Los  Feliz  Elementary  (409) 0  20  55  86 

Shriners  Hospital   Branch  Class  Widney  U  0  1  3 

Carson  Street  Elementary  (168) 3  10  70  363 

Webster  Junior  High  (118) 2  98  183  196 

Dodson  Junior  High  (5) 7. 0  127  52  382 

Corona  Avenue  Elementary  (325) 20  1  6  330 

156th  Street  Elementary  (194) 0  0  94  36 

Garyania  Elementary  (236) 0  I  9  230 

Ivanlioe  Elementary  (291) 0  6  86  30 

Chapman  Elementary  (171) 2  0  108  74 

Selma  Avenue  Elementary  (421) 2  4  8  68 

Fenton  Avenue  Elementary  (445) 3  181  17  109 

San  Pascual  Avenue  Elementary  (260)...  0  4  18  77 

Heliotrope  Avenue  Elementary  (334) 8  1  9  169 

Carson  Senior  High  (21) 27  35  202  547 

James  J.  McBride  Crippled  Elementary 

(136) 1  25  6  19 

Burroughs  Junior  High  (106) 0  342  125  62 

VKtoria  Avenue  Elementary  (375) 2  0  3  203 

San  Pedro  Senior  High  (29) 7  IJO  55  564 

Vine  Street  Elementary  (432) 2  15  17  101 

Hart  Street  Elementary  (506) 4  1  9  236 

Cahuenga  Elementary  (385) 2  4  33  83 

South  Gata  Junior  High  (15) 7  94  8  467 

Whita  Junior  High  (16). 2  4  132  597 

Toland  Way  Elementary  (267) 2  0  32  149 

Halldale  Avenue  Elementary  (184). 0  11  116  100 

Nimitz  Junior  High  (13) 21  6  10  4» 

Charles  Leroy  Lowman  Crippled  Elemen-  U  U  2  57 

tary  Grades  (134). 

Emerson  Manor  Elementary  (328) 1  68  2  20 

Grant  Elementary  (400) 3  3  12  91 

Sylmar  Senior  High  (99) 2  106  21  493 

Arminia  Street  Elementary  (381) 3  3  39  159 

Fernangeles  Elementary  (446) 2  6  50  170 

Meyler  Street  Elementary  (190) 2  1  69  279 

232nd  Place  Elementary  (207) 5  1  42  204 

Purche  Avenue  Elementary  (202) 1  123  88  45 

Van  Ness  Avenue  Elementary  (429)......  0  5  32  76 

Harbor  City  Elementary  (185) 2  2  22  171 

S.  Gate  Senior  High  (30). 5  64  10  346 

Dokjres  Street  Elementary  (175) 2  19  56  309 

Narbonne  Senior  High  (28) 4  98  105  386 

Eagle  Rock  Senior  High  (47) 2  9  45  487 

Camellia  Avenue  Elementary  (386) 3  4  28  184 

Fleming  Junior  High  (7) 5  106  90  289 

Oscheola  Elementary  (466) 0  10  23  106 

leConte  Junior  High  (109) 3  4«  63  244 

Lankershim  Elementary  (406) 2  8  5  102 

Caroldale  Avenue  Elementary  (167) I  1  53  170 

Park  Avenue  Elementary  (359) 18  0  4  198 

Point  Fermin  Elementary  (200) 3  11  21  79 

Walgrove  Avenue  Elementary  (583) 0  3  22  280 

Bell  Senior  High  (20) 11  7  8  299 

State  Street  Elementary  (372) 4  0  7  163 

Gridley  Street  Elementary  (450) 0  2  5  140 

Elizabeth  Street  Elementary  (327) 27  0  20  316 

Sun  Valley  Junior  High  (84) 5  7  46  311 

St.  Anns  Maternity  Home  (150) 0  6  0  7 

Olive  Vista  Junior  High  (75) 8.4  30  424 

Charnock  Road  Elementary  (551) 3  1  29  116 

Hamilton  Senior  High  (122) 0  452  77  68 

Delevan  Drive  Elementary  (225) 1  2  20  120 

San  Jose  Street  Elementary  (474) 0  11  43  149 

Hollywood  Senior  High  (123). 22  46  72  321 

President  Avenue  Elementary  (201) 2  19  67  56 

Franklin  Avenue  Elementary  (285) 1  7  49  30 

Canoga  Park  Elementary  (492) 1  1  9  206 

Seventh  Street  Elementary  (203) 1  0  9  111 

Herrick  Avenue  Elementary  (454) 0  3  9  97 


264 
417 
804 
479 
297 
68 
627 
364 
276 
238 
149 
796 
47 
217 
179 
1,156 
248 
126 
193 
330 
258 
345 
165 
20 

411 

161 

4 

446 

479 
561 
357 
130 
240 
122 
184 

82 
310 

99 
187 
811 

51 
529 
208 
756 
135 
250 
122 
576 
735 
183 
227 
492 

70 

89 
109 
621 
204 
228 
351 
252 
257 
113 
197 
425 
386 
593 
543 
219 
490 
139 
358 
114 
225 
220 
114 
305 
325 
174 
147 
363 
369 

13 
466 
149 
597 
143 
203 
461 
144 

87 
217 
121 
109 


433 
685 

1,323 
796 
494 
115 

1,080 
648 
509 
442 
289 

1,554 

94 

434 

366 

2,386 
512 
262 
404 
695 
544 
728 
353 
44 


697 

1,102 

2.127 

1,275 

791 

183 

1.707 

1.012 

785 

680 

438 

2,350 

141 

651 

545 

3,542 

760 

388 

597 

1,025 

802 

1.073 

518 

64 


<37.6) 
<37.5) 
(37.2) 
(36.7) 
(36.0) 
(35.2) 
(35. 0) 
(34.0) 
(33.9) 
(33.3) 
(33. 3) 
(32.8) 


(32.3) 


(31.9) 
(31.3) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 

3 
2 
2 
0 
0 

I 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

4 
2 
0 
7 
0 
2 
0 
0 


910 

1,321 

(31.1) 

0 

3 

357 

518 

(31.1) 

0 

u 

9 

13 

(30.8) 

0 

0 

1,011 

1,457 

(30.6) 
(30.6) 

0 

0 

1,086 

1.565 

0 

2 

1,274 

1.835 

(30.6) 

0 

1 

818 

1.175 

(314) 
(29.8) 

0 

u 

306 

436 

0 

0 

565 

805 

(29.8) 

0 

1 

294 

416 

(29.3) 

u 

u 

474 

658 

(28.0) 

n 

0 

213 

295 

(27. 8) 

0 

u 

807 

1.117 

(27.8) 

0 

2 

258 

357 

(27.7) 
(27.6) 

0 

u 

491 

678 

0 

0 

2,133 

2.944 

(27.5) 

1 

2 

136 

187 

(27.3) 
(27.1) 

u 

1 

1,423 

1.952 

0 

4 

564 

772 

(26.9) 

0 

u 

2,081 

2.837 

(26.6) 

0 

2 

372 

507 

(26.6) 

0 

u 

707 

957 

(26.1) 

0 

0 

347 

469 

(26.0) 

0 

0 

1,658 

2.234 

(25.8) 
(25.5) 

0 

4 

2,144 

2.879 

0 

1 

538 

721 

(25.4) 
(25.3) 

0 

0 

670 

897 

0 

1 

1.456 

1.948 

(25.3) 
(24.9) 

0 

4 

211 

281 

0 

0 

273 

362 

(24.6) 

0 

0 

335 

444 

(24.5) 

0 

1 

1,913 

2,534 

<?i-5^ 

0 

u 

632 

836 

(24.4) 
(24.4) 

0 

0 

707 

935 

0 

1 

1,102 

1.453 

(24.2) 
(24.0) 

0 

0 

799 

1,051 

0 

2 

818 

1,075 

(23.9) 

0 

2 

360 

473 

(23.9) 

0 

1 

628 

825 

(23.9) 

0 

0 

1,360 

1.785 

(23.8) 

0 

1 

1,255 

1.641 

(23.5) 

0 

u 

1.933 

2,526 

(23.5) 

0 

2 

1,784 

2.327 

(23.3) 

0 

2 

720 

939 

(23.3) 
(23.0) 

0 

0 

1,644 

2,134 

0 

5 

470 

609 

(22.8) 

0 

2 

1,229 

1.587 

(22.6) 

0 

3 

393 

507 

(22.5) 

0 

1 

803 

1,028 

(21.9) 

u 

0 

797 

1.017 

(21.6) 

0 

0 

418 

532 

(21.4) 

0 

u 

1,126 

1.431 

(21.3) 

u 

1 

1.200 

1.525 

(21.3) 

0 

2 

648 

82? 

(21.2) 

0 

u 

549 

696 

(21.1) 

0 

0 

1.380 

1,743 

(20.8) 

1 

3 

1.418 

1,787 

(20.6) 

1 

0 

50 

63 

(20.6) 

0 

U 

1.843 

2.309 

(20.2) 

n 

3 

590 

739 

(20.2) 

0 

0 

2,373 

2.970 

(20. 1) 

0 

9 

571 

714 

(20.0) 

u 

U 

820 

1,023 

(19.8) 

u 

1 

1.873 

2,334 

(19.8) 

0 

2 

592 

736 

(19.6) 

0 

U 

379 

466 

(18.7) 
(18.4) 

0 

1 

961 

1.178 

0 

u 

558 

679 

(17.8) 

0 

1 

509 

618 

(17.6) 

0 

0 

2 
1 
4 

1 
1 
0 
3 
1 
I 
2 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
4 
0 
7 
0 
0 

3 
1 
0 

4 

2 
9 
1 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 
1 

0 
7 

1 
3 
1 
2 
I 
0 
0 
2 
6 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
1 
0 
3 
7 
5 
3 
1 
6 
0 
5 
1 
6 
1 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
I 
1 

0 
2 
0 
5 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
0 
2 
0 


0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
I 
0 
0 

1 

0 


1 
1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

5 

0 
1 
0 
4 
1 
2 
0 
1 
4 
0 
0 
4 
0 

0 
0 
4 

1 
0 
0 

1 

2 

0 
2 
6 
0 
2 
I 
0 
1 
1 
I 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 

a 

0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


3 

3 
9 

3 
3 
0 
5 
2 
3 
2 
0 
3 
0 
2 
1 
6 
6 
2 
2 

12 
0 

10 
0 
0 

7 
1 
0 

5 
5 

n 

1 
1 
3 

0 

4 
0 
3 
1 
1 
15 

2 
8 

1 
S 

2 
2 
0 
7 
11 
0 
1 
9 
0 

0 

1 

7 
1 
1 
0 
6 
7 
2 
2 

10 
7 
9 
6 
1 

12 
3 
9 
2 
7 
1 
1 
1 
5 
3 

a 

6 
4 

0 
5 
0 
15 
1 
2 
7 
3 
4 
0 
3 
0 


Other 


IS 
32 
72 
46 

21 
13 
4< 

27 
22 
18 
13 
90 
21 
19 
IS 
133 
17 
13 
16 
22 
27 
23 
17 
3 

34 
17 
I 

43 

53 
60 
37 
14 
21 
13 
16 
9 
31 
11 
21 
85 

13 
65 
23 
96 

14 
30 
16 
78 
96 
23 
2S 
66 
22 

12 
13 
92 
25 
26 
44 
26 
27 
IS 
2S 
67 
45 

101 
88 
29 
70 
16 
64 
1< 
25 
33 
15 
U 
66 
23 
22 
48 
63 
3 

80 
23 

108 
21 
32 
94 
21 
10 
36 
18 
21 


Total 


21 
35 

n 

49 

24 
13 
53 
29 
25 
20 
13 
93 
21 
21 
16 
139 
23 
15 
It 
34 
27 
33 
17 
3 

41 

It 

1 

41 
5t 

71 
3t 

IS 
24 
13 
20 
9 
34 
12 
22 
100 

15 
73 
24 

104 
16 
32 
16 
IS 

100 
23 
29 
75 
22 

12 
14 
99 
26 
27 
44 
31 
34 
17 
27 
77 
52 
110 
94 
30 
82 
19 
73 
20 
32 
34 
16 
45 
71 

at 

22 
54 

67 

3 

85 

23 

123 
22 
34 

101 
24 
14 
36 
21 
21 


38444 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  11,  1969 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  SO  PERCENT -Continued 

DISTRICT:  LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  591.  REPRESENTING:  591.  CITY:  LOS  ANGELES.  COUNTY  19— Continued 


Students— 


Teachers- 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


ToUl 


Amerl- 

Weight:        can 

I.O  Indians 


Negro 


Span- 
ish- Minor- 
Orien-    Ameri-  ity 
tal         can  total 


Other       Total 


Woodlawn  Avenue  Elementary  (378) 

Beethoven  Street  Elementary  (541) 

0«nard  Street  Elementary  (412) 

Anchorage  Street  Elementary  (537) 

Dominguez  Elementary  (177) 

Victory  Boulevard  Elementary  (431) 

University  Senior  High  (127) 

Brainard  Avenue  (437) 

Francis  Polytechnic  Senior  High  (92) 

Fair  Avenue  Elementary  (396). 

Sylmar  Elementary  (478) 

Beachy  Avenue  Elementary  (495) 

Glenwood  Elementary  (399).. 

Rockdale  Elementary  (258) 

Leiand  Street  Elementary  (188) 

Ve  na  Avenue  Elementary  (483) 

San  Gabriel  Avenue  Elementary  (366) 

Noble  Avenue  Elementary  (464) 

Lomita  Elementary  (189). ._ 

Liggett  Street  Elementary  (459) 

Tweedy  Elementary  (374) 

Mar  Vista  tiementary  (568) 

Byrd  Junior  High  (60) 

Palms  Elementary  (571) 

Overland  Avenue  Elementary  (569) 

Shenandoah  Street  Elementary  (576) 

Vinedale  Elementary  (484) 

Florence  Crittendon  Maternity  Home  (149). 

Hancock  Park  Elementary  (562) 

Grand  View  Boulevard  Elementary  (561).. 

Van  Nuys  Junior  High(86) 

Laurel  Elementary  (565) 

Burton  Street  Elementary  (384). 

Paseo  Del  Rey  Elementary  (361) 

Eagle  Rock  Elementary  (227).. 

Clover  Avenue  Elementary  (553) 

Coldwater   Canyon    Avenue    Elementary 

(391) 

Taper  Avenue  Elementary  (205) 

Plummer  Elementary  (471) 

Harding  Street  Elementary  (452) 

Eshelman  Avenue  Elementary  (178) 

Hubbard  Street  Elementary  (455) 

Canterbury  Avenue  Elementary  (438) 

Rosewood  Avenue  Elementary  (575) 

Reseda  Elementary  (522) 

Wright  Junior  High  (18) 

Vintage  Street  Elementary  (485) 

Gardner  Street  Elementary  (397) 

Palms  Junior  High  (114) 

Emerson  Junior  High  (107) 

Strathern  Street  Elementary  (424) 

Canlara  Street  Elementary  (493)-. 

Cheremoya  Avenue  Elementary  (389) 

Joaquin  Miller  Crippled  High  (138) 

Cohasset  Street  Elementary  (309) 

Toluca  Lake  Elementary  (426) 

Pinewood  Avenue  Elementary  (469) 

White  Point  Elementary  (210),   

Chatsworth  Park  Elementary  (495) 

98th  Street  Elementary  (346) 

Bancroft  Junior  High  (104) 

Roscomare  Road  Elementary  (574) 

Columbus  Junior  High  (61). 

Fairfax  Senior  High  (121) 

Napa  Street  Elementary  (513) 

Fullbright  Avenue  Elementary  (502) 

Pomelo  Drive  Elementary  (520)... 

Bassett  Street  Elementary  (382) 

Valerlo  Street  Elementary  (427) 

Carthy  Center  Elementary  (549) 

Emelita  Street  Elementary  (500) 

Apperson  Street  Elementary  (434) 

Oakdale  Avenue  Elementary  (517) 

Melrose  Avenue  Elementary  (410) 

Porter  Junior  High  (78)- 

Winnetka  Avenue  Elementary  (533) 

Prairie  Street  Elementary  (521) 

Melvin  Avenue  Elementary  (512) 

Lassen  Elementary  (458) 

Anatola  Avenue  Elementary  (380) 

Suiter  Junior  High  (85) 

BIythe  Street  Elementary  (488) 

West  Hollywood  Elementary  (585) 

Langdon  Avenue  Elementary  (457) 

Bryson  Avenue  Elementary  (323) 

Shirley  Avenue  Elementary  (524) 

Crestwood  Street  Elementary  (173) 

Germain  Street  Elementary  (504) 

Danube  Avenue  Elementary  (440) 

Gault  Street  Elementary  (398) 

Northridge  Junior  High  (74) 

Bellagio  Road  Elementary  (542) 

Van  Gogh  Street  Elementary  (481) 

Haskell  Elementary  (453) 

Rio  Vista  Elementary  (416) 

Canoga  Park  Senior  High  (89) 

Saticoy  Elementary  (420) 


9 

1 

4 

167 

181 

853 

1,034 

2 

1 

20 

138 

161 

772 

933 

1 

3 

12 

174 

190 

929 

1,119 

3 

1 

,7 

58 

69 

338 

407 

3 

0 

10 

119 

132 

648 

780 

2 

2 

12 

134 

150 

750 

900 

6 

44 

230 

227 

507 

2,559 

3,066 

1 

36 

12 

64 

113 

590 

703 

8 

9 

109 

473 

599 

3,136 

3,735 

1 

2 

5 

141 

149 

783 

932 

U 

5 

21 

111 

137 

722 

859 

4 

1 

9 

119 

133 

703 

836 

0 

0 

13 

151 

164 

878 

1,042 

0 

0 

4 

41 

45 

241 

286 

0 

2 

19 

103 

124 

668 

792 

2 

9 

4 

102 

117 

633 

750 

0 

0 

0 

85 

85 

474 

559 

0 

3 

4 

125 

132 

743 

875 

1 

1 

24 

161 

187 

1,053 

1,240 

3 

1 

8 

82 

94 

537 

631 

11 

0 

1 

59 

71 

406 

477 

1 

75 

16 

49 

141 

822 

963 

6 

2 

53 

162 

223 

1,305 

1,528 

0 

0 

9 

58 

67 

399 

466 

0 

53 

10 

16 

79 

490 

569 

0 

60 

14 

55 

129 

809 

938 

3 

0 

10 

44 

57 

360 

417 

0 

2 

1 

2 

5 

32 

37 

0 

72 

13 

8 

93 

596 

689 

4 

3 

38 

95 

140 

903 

1,043 

3 

8 

15 

189 

215 

1,391 

1,606 

U 

51 

6 

44 

101 

670 

771 

0 

1 

1 

45 

47 

315 

362 

U 

60 

12 

17 

89 

622 

711 

1 

0 

22 

76 

99 

704 

803 

0 

18 

25 

29 

72 

524 

596 

1 

2 

9 

116 

128 

950 

1,078 

0 

64 

35 

70 

169 

1,257 

1,426 

0 

16 

11 

42 

69 

514 

583 

0 

11 

17 

42 

70 

547 

617 

0 

6 

27 

71 

104 

825 

929 

4 

9 

20 

128 

161 

1,323 

1,484 

1 

0 

38 

97 

136 

1,124 

1,260 

u 

24 

7 

22 

53 

442 

495 

1 

0 

8 

69 

78 

654 

732 

3 

126 

20 

23 

172 

1,492 

1,664 

1 

3 

6 

97 

107 

931 

1,038 

1 

9 

10 

49 

69 

611 

680 

0 

97 

11 

52 

160 

1,438 

1,598 

0 

116 

33 

33 

182 

1.637 

1,819 

I 

0 

18 

73 

92 

849 

941 

4 

3 

5 

89 

101 

938 

1,039 

0 

17 

15 

23 

55 

512 

567 

0 

2 

1 

19 

22 

206 

228 

0 

0 

9 

41 

50 

471 

521 

2 

6 

10 

62 

80 

755 

835 

2 

2 

9 

83 

% 

925 

1,021 

1 

1 

10 

40 

52 

512 

564 

1 

3 

8 

48 

60 

597 

657 

0 

2 

5 

19 

26 

266 

292 

1 

14 

27 

102 

144 

1,507 

1,651 

4 

23 

17 

1 

45 

472 

517 

1 

5 

22 

174 

202 

2,119 

2,321 

U 

133 

38 

77 

248 

2,618 

2,866 

0 

0 

9 

88 

91 

1,024 

1,121 

3 

0 

20 

58 

81 

857 

938 

0 

18 

0 

23 

41 

437 

478 

2 

0 

7 

75 

84 

902 

986 

2 

0 

2 

49 

53 

570 

623 

0 

41 

11 

7 

59 

638 

697 

3 

1 

5 

33 

42 

459 

501 

1 

9 

4 

48 

62 

689 

751 

0 

0 

4 

51 

55 

620 

675 

0 

2 

5 

34 

41 

466 

507 

0 

7 

25 

140 

172 

2,005 

2,177 

b 

4 

2 

69 

80 

939 

1,019 

1 

23 

11 

16 

51 

602 

653 

0 

0 

8 

62 

70 

839 

909 

1 

0 

26 

36 

63 

756 

819 

u 

0 

1 

31 

32 

386 

418 

2 

3 

15 

134 

154 

1,894 

2,048 

1 

3 

6 

43 

53 

663 

716 

0 

6 

5 

14 

25 

316 

341 

0 

1 

10 

42 

53 

693 

746 

u 

1 

1 

48 

50 

661 

711 

I 

2 

10 

63 

76 

1,006 

1,082 

0 

1 

17 

58 

76 

1,013 

1,089 

u 

4 

17 

42 

63 

844 

907 

0 

3 

9 

38 

50 

676 

726 

0 

2 

6 

49 

57 

784 

841 

4 

S 

9 

122 

143 

1,971 

2,114 

1 

35 

4 

7 

47 

652 

699 

0 

7 

21 

7 

35 

486 

521 

0 

0 

11 

44 

55 

765 

820 

1 

3 

16 

30 

50 

697 

747 

4 

4 

22 

221 

251 

3,541 

3,792 

0 

3 

19 

64 

86 

1.219 

1,305 

(17.5) 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

29 

32 

(17.3) 

2 

0 

0 

2 

24 

26 

(17.0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

34 

35 

(17.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

(16.9) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

22 

24 

(16.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

(16.  5) 

0 

3 

3 

1 

7 

107 

114 

(16. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

(16.0) 

0 

4 

4 

8 

16 

135 

151 

(16.0) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

27 

28 

(15.9) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

25 

27 

(15.9) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

25 

26 

(15.7) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

30 

32 

(15.7) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

8 

J 

(15.7) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

23 

25 

(15.6) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

22 

23 

(15.2) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

17 

(15. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

27 

(15.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

39 

(14.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

(14.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

(14.6) 

0 

1 

•  2 

0 

3 

29 

32 

(14.6) 

1 

1 

0 

3 

5 

55 

60 

(14.4) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

14 

15 

(13.9) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

IS 

11 

(13.8) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

26 

28 

(13.7) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

14 

15 

(13.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

(13.5) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

20 

21 

(13.4) 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

30 

34 

(13.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

66 

(13.1) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

20 

23 

(13.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

(12.5) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

21 

21 

(12.3) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

25 

27 

(12.1) 

0 

4 

0'- 

1 

5 

15 

20 

(11.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

3? 

(11.9) 

0 

1 

3 

1 

5 

35 

40 

(11.8) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

17 

18 

(11.3) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

18 

19 

(11.2) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

30 

32 

(10.8) 

0 

4 

1 

1 

6 

39 

45 

(10.8) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

38 

39 

(10.7) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

17 

(10.7) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

21 

2? 

(10.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

a 

(10.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

33 

(10. 1) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

20 

71 

(10.0) 

0 

1 

4 

3 

8 

45 

53 

(10.0) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

65 

67 

(9.8) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

26 

29 

(9.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

31 

(9.7) 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

15 

18 

(9.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

(9.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

(9.6) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

24 

25 

(9.4) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

30 

32 

(9.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

(9.1) 

0 

0 

0  . 

0 

0 

20 

20 

(8.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

(8.7) 
(8.75 

0 

3 

7 

1 

11 

55 

66 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

15 

16 

(8.7) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

83 

85 

(8.7) 

0 

1 

1 

3 

5 

108 

113 

(8.7) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

30 

32 

(8.6) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

27 

29 

(8.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

(8.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

31 

(8.5) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

18 

19 

(8.5) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

20 

22 

(8.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

(8.3) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

23 

24 

(8.1) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

23 

24 

(8.1) 
(7.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 

83 

(7.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

31 

(7.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

(7.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

29 

(7.7) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

25 

26 

(7.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

81 

82 

(7.4) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

22 

(7.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

(7.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

(7.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

(7.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

33 

(7.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

34 

(6.9) 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

25 

28 

(6.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

(6.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

(6.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

79 

(6.7) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

21 

22 

(6.7) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

16 

1/ 

(6.7) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

(6.7) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

22 

23 

(6.6) 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

151 

156 

(6.6) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

43 

45 

December  11,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


38445 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Coiitlmi«d 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-CwrtiiMied 

DISTRICT:  LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  591.  REPRESENTING:  591.  CITY:  LOS  ANGELES.  COOWY  l»-C«itlBi«< 


Students— 


Teachers- 


School 


American 
Indians 


Hazeltine  Avenue  ElemenUry  (401) 

Chandler  Elementary  (388)  

Westwood  Elementary  (587) 

Reseda  Sennr  High  (97).   .       

Dahlia  Heights  Elementary  (224) 

Newcastle  Elementary (516)...-. -.-.... 
Garden  Grove  Avenue  Elementary  (503).. 

Reed  Junior  High  (80)... 

Third  Street  Elementary  (579). 

Collins  Street  Elementary  (497) 

Tulsa  Street  Elementary  (480).  ...      ... 

Capistrano  Avenue  Elementary  (494) 

Nevada  Avenue  Elementary  (515) 

Van  Nuys  Senior  High  (101) ,---• 

Dixie  Canyon  Avenue  Elementary  (393). . 

Sunland  Elementary  (477)... 

Sequoia  Junior  High  (83) -.- 

Plainview  Avenue  Elementary  (470) 

North  Hollywood  Senior  High  (96) 

Mount  Gleason  Junior  High  (71) 

Fulton  Junior  High  (62) 

Chase  Street  Elementary  (439) 

Limerick  Avenue  Elementary  (510). 

Burbank  Boulevard  Elementary  (383) 

Warner  Avenue  Elementary  (584) 

Westport  Heights  (377) .     

Superior  Street  Elementary  (526) 

Justice  Street  Elementary  (509) 

Osage  Avenue  Elementary  (358) 

Calahan  Street  Elementary  (490) 

Stagg  Street  Elementary  (423) 

Stonehurst  Avenue  Elementary  (476) 

Verdugo  Hills  Senior  High  (102) 

Sven  Lokrantz  Crippled  Elementary  (132).. 

James  Monroe  Senior  High  (95) 

Sunny  Brae  Avenue  Elementary  (525) 

Rhoda  Street  Elementary  (41 5) 

Granada  Elementary  (449) 

Sepulveda  Junior  High  (82). 

Ranch ito  Avenue  Elementary  (414) 

Wonderland  Avenue  Elementarv(591).... 

Balboa  Boulevard  Elementary  (435) 

Gledhill  Street  Elementary  (448) 

Cleveland  Senior  High  (91) 

Colfax  Avenue  Elementary  (392) 

Nestle  Avenue  Elementary  (514) 

Madison  Junior  High  (69). 

Vanalden  Avenue  Elementary  (530) 

Mountain  View  Elementary  (463). 

Kiltridge  Street  Elementary  (404) 

Enadia  Way  Elementary  (510) 

Encino  Elementary  (394) 

Sherman  Oaks  Elementarv  (422) 

Erwin  Street  Elementary  (395) 

Bertrand  Avenue  Elementary  (487) 

Calvert  Street  Elementary  (491) 

Ernest  Lawrence  Junior  High  (67) 

ElOroWay  Elementary  (444). 

Lemay  Street  Elementary  (407) 

Lockhurst  Drive  Elementary  (511) 

Brentwood  Elementary  (543) — 

Haynes  Street  Elementary  (507) 

Mulholland  Junior  High  (72) 

Lome  Street  Elementary  (408). 

Welby  Way  Elementary  (531) 

Kester  Avenue  Elementary  (403) 

Parthenia  Street  Elementary  (468) 

Knollwood  Elementary  (456) 

Tarzana  Elementary  (527). 

Henry  Junior  High  (64) 

ChatSAorth  Senior  High  (90) 

Devonshire  Elementary  (499) 

Portola  Junior  High  (79) 

Darby  Avenue  Elementary  (498) 

Mayall  Street  Elementary  (460) 

Granada  Hills  Senior  High  (93) 

Canyon  Elementary  (548)-. 

Westchester  Senior  High  (32) 

Serrania  Avenue  Elementary  (523) 

Kcnter  Canyon  Elementary  (564) 

Nobel  Junior  High  (73) 

South  Shores  Elementary  (204) 

Holmes  Junior  High  (65)... - 

Topeka  Drive  Elementary  (529) 

Riverside  Drive  Elementary  (4l7) 

Kentwood  Elementary  (336).. 

Rinaldi  Street  Elementary  (472) 

Canfield  Avenue  Elementary  (547) 

Highlander  Road  Elementary  (508) 

Castle  Heights  Elementary  (550) 

Fairburn  Avenue  Elementary  (558) 

John  B.  Monlux  Elementary  (411) 

Grant  Senior  High  (94) 

Hale  Junior  High  (63)... 

Millikan  Junior  High  (70) 

Valley  View  Elementary  (428) 

Special  Education  Center  Branch  SVEN 

Lokrantz  (133) 

CXV 2421— Paxt  28 


1 
1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

4 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


0 
6 
5 
6 

0 

0 

3 
14 

4 

6 
12 

3 

4 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

t 

2 

2 

0 

5 

1 
16 

0 

4 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 
8 
3 
5 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

11 
0 
0 
2 
2 
6 
1 
0 
0 

0 
7 

12 
8 
0 
0 

17 
9 
8 
1 
2 
4 
0 
2 
1 
4 
4 
0 
2 
I 

10 
6 
2 
9 
3 
7 

13 
2 

15 
4 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 
3 
0 
3 
6 
1 
2 


3 

11 

15 

12 
3 
3 
1 

19 

15 
9 
7 

23 

24 

10 

15 

15 

11 
2 

12 

21 
7 
7 
6 

10 

13 
8 

12 

16 
5 

11 
3 
8 

20 
3 

27 
9 
6 
5 
16 
3 
4 
12 
12 
12 
7 
8 

20 
2 
4 
3 

27 
8 

20 
6 
3 
1 
7 
8 
0 
7 

30 
18 
13 
11 
10 
6 
4 
7 
4 

25 

17 

12 

11 

14 

7 

31 

0 

20 

6 

13 

28 

7 

11 

11 

10 

4 

11 

7 

8 

3 

8 

11 

18 

12 

14 

3 


63 
43 

18 
139 
21 
31 

20 
92 
18 
17 
59 
47 
23 
154 
32 
48 
88 
54 
107 
81 
90 
28 
47 
25 
7 
27 
29 
28 
34 
27 
34 
23 
90 
6 
176 
50 
30 
32 
80 
19 
4 
14 
29 
121 
22 
20 
79 
24 
32 
29 
14 
13 
24 
35 
12 
12 
44 

9 
24 
37 
15 
26 
53 
16 
28 
27 
26 
28 
13 
49 
79 
16 
52 
22 
24 
103 
12 
44 
13 

3 
48 

9 
42 

8 
18 
14 
15 

5 

7 
17 

2 

9 
73 
38 
38 

3 


67 
61 
38 

159 
24 
34 
24 
127 
37 
34 
80 
74 
51 
167 
53 
63 
106 
60 
132 
108 
99 
35 
58 
38 
36 
35 
47 
53 
41 
39 
37 
33 
121 
12 
210 
59 
36 
37 
100 
23 
19 
26 
41 
137 
36 
35 
102 
32 
36 
35 
48 
33 
52 
43 
15 
30 
64 
25 
26 
46 
49 
48 
71 
28 
W 
38 
31 
38 
19 
89 
104 
30 
73 
39 
38 
147 
14 
85 
24 
16 
79 
17 
57 
19 
28 
18 
29 
15 
16 
22 
13 
20 
94 
56 
53 
8 


985 
918 
576 
2,411 
365 
518 
370 
1,960 
584 
539 
1,308 
1,220 
841 
2.760 
881 
1.055 
1.776 
1.008 
2,243 
1,840 
1.700 
607 
1,008 
662 
633 
623 
839 
952 
738 
710 
678 
611 
2,244 
223 
3,972 
1,118 
691 
711 
1,946 
450 
372 
523 
829 
2,841 
764 
746 
2,248 
708 
801 
779 
1,072 
751 
1,185 
984 
345 
690 
1,512 
609 
634 
1,143 
1,221 
1,207 
1,819 
741 
1,167 
1,012 
835 
1,031 
518 
2,433 
2,950 
851 
2,115 
1,148 
1,119 
4,366 
417 
2,560 
726 
489 
2,439 
525 
1,829 
614 
944 
613 
994 
518 
557 
779 
465 
720 
3.539 
2,163 
2,063 
315 

79 


Total 


Weight: 
1.0 


Ameri- 
can 
Indians 


Negio 


Orien- 
tal 


Span- 
ish- Minor- 
Ameri-  ity 
can  total 


1,052 

979 

614 

2.570 

389 

552 

394 

2,087 

621 

573 

1,388 

1,294 

892 

2.927 

934 

1,118 

1,882 

1,068 

2.375 

1,948 

1,799 

642 

1,066 

700 

669 

658 

886 

1,005 

779 

749 

715 

6W 

2.365 

235 

4,182 

1,177 

727 

748 

2,046 

473 

391 

549 

870 

2,978 

800 

781 

2,350 

740 

837 

814 

1.120 

784 

1  237 

1.02/ 

360 

720 

1.576 

634 

660 

1.189 

1,270 

1.255 

1.890 

769 

1,211 

1,050 

866 

1.069 

537 

2,522 

3,054 

881 

2,188 

1,187 


157 

4, 518 

431 

2.645 

750 

505 

2,518 

542 

1,886 

633 

972 

631 

1,023 

533 

573 

801 

478 

740 

3,633 

2.219 

2.116 

323 

81 


(6.4) 
(6.2) 
(6.2) 
(6.2) 
(6.2) 
(6.2) 
(6.1) 
(6.1) 
(6.0) 
(5.9) 


(5.7) 
(5.75 
(5.6) 
(5.6) 
(5.6) 
(5.6) 
(5.5) 
(5.5) 
(5.5) 
(5.4) 
(5.4) 
(5.4) 
(5.3) 
(5.3) 
(5.3) 

\U] 

(5.2) 
(5.1) 


(5.0) 
(5.0) 
(4.9) 
r4.9) 
U.SS 
(4.95 
(4.75 
(4.7) 
(4.6) 
(4.5) 
(4.5) 


(4.3) 
(4.35 

(4.25 
(4.2) 
(4.2) 


(3.8) 
(3.8) 
(3.6) 
(3.6) 
(3.6) 
(3.6) 
(3.6) 
(3.5) 
(3.  5) 
(3.4) 
(3.4) 
(3.3) 
(3.3) 
(3.3) 
(3.3) 
(3.2) 
(3.25 
(3.2) 
(3.25 
(3.1) 
(3.1) 
(3.0) 
(3.0) 
(2.9) 
(2.9) 
(2.85 
(2.8) 
(2.8) 
(2.7) 
(2.7) 
(2.7) 
(2.6) 
(2.55 
(2.55 
(2.55 

(2.5) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
3 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

1 

2 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
2 
0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

1 

0 
2 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

1 

2 
0 
0 
2 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

I 

0 
0 

I 

0 

1 

2 
0 

2 
0 


0 

1 

0 
4 

1 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
3 
3 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
5 
0 
3 
0 
0 
4 
2 
3 
0 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

1 


other 


32 
28 
17 
95 

10 
U 
12 
74 
18 
IS 
43 
40 
27 
US 
27 
33 
74 
31 
90 
73 

m 

22 

31 

20 

19 

19 

28 

30 

22 

25 

23 

19 

89 

23 

157 

30 

23 

23 

75 

14 

12 

18 

26 

105 

24 

24 

88 

23 

25 

25 

35 

23 

37 

31 

11 

22 

59 

18 

19 

37 

36 

38 

71 

26 

37 

31 

25 

21 

19 

93 

108 

25 

75 

36 

35 

162 

11 

97 

22 

15 

88 

16 

71 

19 

30 

U 

30 

16 

U 

24 

15 

23 

129 

81 

77 

9 


Total 


32 

30 

19 

101 

u 
It 

12 
79 
19 
It 
43 
40 
27 
lit 
29 
34 
76 
32 
93 
74 
71 
22 
33 
21 
21 
21 
28 
31 
23 
25 
23 
20 
95 
23 
163 
33 
23 
24 
78 
15 
U 
18 
27 
113 
25 
24 
88 
24 
26 
25 
35 
24 
38 
32 
11 
22 
S9 
20 
20 
37 
40 
38 
77 
26 
37 
32 
25 
32 
19 
93 
120 
26 
80 
36 
36 
168 
13 
104 
23 
16 
88 
17 
72 
20 
31 
19 
32 
17 
It 
25 
16 
24 
138 
81 
79 
10 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


December  11,  1969 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 
B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PtRCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  HUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  591.  REPRESENTING:  591.  CITY:  LOS  ANGELES.  COUNTY  19-Continu«d 


Students- 


Teachers— 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro     Oriental 


Spanish- 
American 


Wilbur  Avenue  Elementary  (532).... 

Hamlin  Street  ElemenUry  (505) 

Beckford  Avenue  Elementary  (486).. 

Parkman  Junior  High  (77) 

Hesby  Street  Elementary  (402) 

Hughes  Junior  High  (66) 

Woodiake  Avenue  Elementary  (534).. 

Marquez  Elementary  (566) 

Revere  Junnr  High  (116).. 

Pacific  Palisades  Elementary  (570).. 
Carpenter  Avenue  Elementary  (387). 

Palisades  Senior  High  (126) 

Taft  Senior  High  (100) 

Andasol  Avenue  Elementary  (433)... 

Piatt  Ranch  Elementary  (519) 

Birmingham  Senk>r  High  (88) 

Loyola  Village  Elementary  (340) 

Calabash  Street  Elementary  (489)... 
Woodland  Hills  Elementary  (535).... 
DeartMrn  Street  Elementary  (441)... 

Lanai  Road  Elementary  (405) 

Oso  Avenue  Elementary  (518) 

Cowan  Avenue  Elemenbry  (326) 

Topanga  Elementary  (528) 

Collier  Street  Elementaiy  (496). 

California  Senwr  High  (46) 


0 
1 
2 
4 
0 
3 
0 
2 
9 
0 
3 
10 
3 
2 
1 
2 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 

7 
13 
5 
10 
12 
12 
U 
16 
10 
4 

18 
11 
7 
7 
10 
1 
7 
2 
3 
8 
2 
0 
4 
3 
0 


14 
U 
11 
28 
7 

27 
9 
7 

24 

3 

5 

15 

59 

6 

6 

51 

7 

6 

10 

3 

7 

8 

8 

0 

6 

0 


Minority 
total 


25 
22 
26 
39 
17 
45 
21 
20 
49 
15 
12 
44 
75 
16 
14 
64 
8 
16 
14 
7 

15 
10 
8 
4 
9 
0 


Othet 


991 
873 

1.049 

1,583 
726 

1.934 
937 
932 

2,320 
721 
605 

2,268 

3,932 
846 
755 

3,496 
467 
944 
826 
427 
939 
634 
588 
317 
729 
0 


Total 


Weight: 
1.0 


Ameri- 
can 
Indians 


Negro 


Span- 
ish- Minor- 
Orien-    Ameri-  ity 
tal        can  total 


Other        Total 


1,016 
895 

1,075 

1.622 
743 

1,979 
958 
952 

2,369 
736 
617 

2,312 

4,007 
862 
769 

3.560 
475 
960 
840 
434 
954 
644 
596 
321 
738 
0 


(2.5) 
(2.5) 
(2.4) 
(2.4) 
(2.3) 
(2.3) 
(2.2) 
(2.1) 

(2.0) 

(1.9) 
(1.9) 

<}-2> 

(1.8) 
(1.8) 
(1.7) 
(1.7) 
(1.7) 
(1.6) 
(1.6) 

n 

(0.0) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

() 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

u 
1 
1 
u 

0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
(1 
0 
0 

n 
u 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
6 
1 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 
2 
3 
0 
0 
6 
8 
1 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
9 


32 
28 
32 
58 
24 
73 
28 
27 
85 
22 
19 
81 
138 
27 
22 
142 
15 
30 
26 
14 
29 
20 
17 
10 
23 


32 
28 
33 
60 
24 
74 
30 
29 
88 
22 
19 
87 
146 
28 
24 
148 
15 
30 
26 
14 
30 
20 
18 
10 
23 
17 


DISTRICT:  LOS  NIETOS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  5.  REPRESENTING:  5.  CITY:  SANTA  FE  SPRINGS.  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANGELES 


Numbers „? 

Percent. "■' 

Rancho  Santa  Gertrudes  (4) 0 

Aeolian  (1) ' 

Los  N  ietos  I  ntermediate  School  (2) 0 

Wallaces.  Wiggins(5) 0 

AdiS.  Nelson(3) 2 


6 
0.2 


29 
1.0 


1,927 
63.2 


1,%5 
64.4 


1,085 
35.6 


3,050 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


3 
2.8 


9 
8.3 


6 
5.5 


18 
16.5 


91 
83.5 


109 
100.0 


0 
1 
2 
7 
19 


488 
518 
435 
207 
282 


485 
522 
437 
214 
306 


82 

ISO 
207 
206 
440 


568 

672 
644 
420 
746 


(85.6) 
(77.7) 
(67.9) 
(51.0) 
(41.0) 


DISTRICT:  MONROVIA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  10   REPRESENTING:  10.  CITY:  MONROVIA.  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANGELES 


Number „?  911  .'f 

Percent 01  12«  1' 

Huntington  ElemenUre  (3) ?  ?U  ,? 

Santa  Fe  Elementary  (6) 3  175  17 

Moncon  High  (10) 9  J  S 

Wild  Rose  Elementary  (7) i  ,S!  I 

Clifton  I  ntermediate  (8) 2  129  6 

Monroe  Elementary  (4) 0  7  lb 

Monrovia  High  (9) 1  20*  If 

Bradoaks  Elementary  (1) 9  2  o 

Plymouth  Elementary  (5) I  J  » 

Mayflower  Elementary  (2) 1  "  2 


39 

HI 

6 

80 

70 

76 

100 
16 
14 
16 


373 

306 

14 

142 

207 

98 

323 

19 

23 

19 


5,594 

78.6 

-_„- 

602 
39 
429 
784 
491 
1,684 
402 
579 


7,118 
100.0 


1 
0.4 


14 
5.1 


2 
a7 


4 

1.4 


21 
7.6 


15 
20 
20 
16 
20 


256 
92.4 


373 

(loao) 

908 

(33.7) 

53 

(26.4) 
(24.9) 
(20.9) 

571 

991 

589 

(16.6) 

007 

(16.1) 

421 

(4.5) 

602 

(3.8) 

603 

(3.2) 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

u 

0 

1 

2 
0 
1 
0 
0 


5 
2 

0 
1 
5 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 


13 

31 
3 

20 
35 
18 
81 
13 
20 
22 


DISTRICT:  MONTEBELLO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  26.  REPRESENTING:  26.  CITY:  MONTEBELLO.  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 


Number 

Percent — 

Montebelk)  Gardens  Elementary  (12).. 

Winter  Gardens  Elementary  (19) 

Montebelk)  Park  (13) 

Eastmont  Elementary  (5) 

Bandini  Elementary  (1) 

Eastmont  Junior  High  (21).. 

Rosewood  Park  Elementary  (15) 

Fremont  Elementary  (6) 

Bella  Vista  Elementary  (2) 

Grandview  Elementary  (8) 

Vail  Continuation  High  (26) , 

Montebello  Junior  High  (22) 

Greenwood  Elementary  (9) 

Potrero  Heights  Elementary  (14) 

Washington  Elementary  (17) 

Montebello  Senior  High  (25) 

La  Merced  Elementary  (lO) , 

Wilcox  Elementary  (18) 

Schurr  Junior  High  (23) , 

Bell  Gardens  Senior  High  (24) , 

Bell  Gardens  Elementary  (3) 

Suva  Elementary  (16)  

Colmar  Elementary  (4) 

Bell  Gardens  Junior  High  (20) 

Live  Oak  Primary(llX. 

Garfield  Elementary  (7) 


241 

0.9 


10 
0.0 


1.118 
4.3 


12,206 
46.8 


13, 575 
52.0 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
U 
0 
U 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
1 

19 
54 
38 
37 
46 
10 
20 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9- 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 
4 

10 

9 

0 

15 

2 

5 

95 

101 

0 

68 

47 

105 

26 

208 

107 

134 

135 

7 

12 
4 
11 
7 
3 
1 


494 
641 
737 
854 
495 

1,021 
315 
364 
490 
422 
87 
945 
717 
261 
411 

1,615 
333 
163 
417 
300 
282 
278 
182 
232 
32 
98 


496 
646 
747 
864 
495 

1,038 
319 
371 
585 
523 
87 

1.016 
767 
387 
437 

1,833 
441 
297 
553 
326 
348 
320 
230 
285 
45 
119 


12, 515 
48.0 

15" 
44 

85 

100 

68 

208 

72 

186 

299 

309 

57 

733 

589 

299 

359 

1,567 
410 
291 
606 
936 

1,098 

1,113 
915 

1,308 
231 
617 


26,090 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


2 
0.2 


59 
6.2 


67 
7.1 


128 
13.5 


821 
86.5 


511 

690 

832 

964 

563 

1,246 

391 

557 

884 

832 

144 

1.749 

J.  356 

686 

796 

3,400 

851 

588 

1,159 

1,262 

1,446 

1,433 

1,145 

1,593 

276 

736 


(97.1) 
(93.6) 
(89.8) 
(89.6) 
(87.9) 
(83.3) 
(81.6) 
(66.6) 
(66.2) 
(62.9) 
(60.4) 
(58.1) 
(56.6) 
(56.4) 
(54.9) 
(53.9) 
(51.8) 
(50.5) 
(47.7) 
(25.8) 
(24.1) 
(22.3) 
(20. 1) 
(17.9) 
n6.3) 
(16.2) 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

4 

1 
1 

u 

4 

3 
3 
3 
1 
0 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
0 
4 
2 
0 
3 
8 
6 
2 
2 
0 


2 
4 

3 
1 
0 
6 
3 
I 
2 
3 
0 
3 
2 
1 
I 
11 
3 
0 
3 
3 
4 
3 
0 
8 
0 
0 


2 
8 
4 

2 
0 

10 
6 
4 
5 
5 
0 
5 
6 
3 
3 

13 
3 
4 
5 
3 
8 

U 
6 

10 
2 
0 


14 
16 
21 
27 
18 
46 
13 
16 
25 
23 

3 

65 
36 
18 
23 
126 
23 
17 
43 
53 
29 
36 
30 
59 

8 
23 


20 
24 
21 
20 
24 


277 
100.0 

78 

33 

3 

21 

40 
22 
84 
14 
20 
22 


949 
100.0 

16 
24 
25 
29 
18 
56 
19 
20 
30 
28 
3 

70 
42 
21 
26 
139 
26 
21 
48 
56 
47 
47 
36 
69 
10 
23 


December  11,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


38447 


/CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 
B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  PASADENA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  W.  REPRESENTING:  40.  CITY:  PASADENA.  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANGaES 


Students- 


Teachers— 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish-     Minority 
Oriental   American  total 


Other 


Total 


Ameri- 

Weight:        can 

1.0  Indians 


Negro 


Span- 
ish- Minor- 
Orien-    Ameri-  rty 
til        can  total 


Other 


Number. 28 

Percent 0.1 

Grover  Cleveland  Elementary  (7) 0 

George  Washington  Elementary  (28) 1 

George  Washington  Junior  High  (34) 0 

Abraham  Lincoln  Elementary  (17) 1 

Andrew  Jackson  Elementary  (15) 0 

Benjamin  Franklin  Elementary  (11) 3 

James  Madison  Elementary  (21) 1 

Audubon  Elementary  (4). 0 

James  A.  Garfield  Elementary  (12) 3 

Thomas  Edison  Elementary  (9) 4 

John  Muir  High  (37) 2 

Foothill  (Continuation)  High  (39) 0 

The  Sycamores  (5) 0 

Roosevelt  School  for  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren (24) 0 

William  McKinley  Elementary  (22) 0 

William  McKinley  Junior  High  (33) 1 

Blair  High  (36).. 3 

Charles  W.  Eliot  Junior  High  (31) 1 

Loma  Alta  Elementary  (19).. 0 

Altadena  Elementary  (2)_. 0 

Thomas  Jefferson  Elementary  (16) 0 

Henry  W.  Lonflellow  Elementary  (20) 0 

Alexander  Hamilton  Elementary  (14) 0 

John  Marshall  Junior  High  (32) 2 

Allendale  Elementary  (1) 1 

Pasadena  High  (38) 0 

Arroyo  Seco  Elementary  (3)-. 0 

5  Acres  (40). 0 

Eugene  Field  Elementary  (10) 0 

Frances  E.  Willard  Elementary  (30) 0 

George  Ellery  Hale  Elementary  (13) 0 

Sierra  Madre  Elementary  (26) 0 

Wilson  Junior  High  (35) 1 

Luther  Burbank  Elementary  (6) 1 

Daniel  Webster  Elementary  (29) 0 

Sierra  Mesa  Elementary  (27) 2 

San  Rafael  Elementary  (25) 0 

Don  Benito  Elementary  (8) 0 

Linda  Vista  Elementary  (18) 0 

Arthur  Amos  Noyes  Elementary  (23) 1 


8,691 
27.8 


934 
3.0 


2,405 
7.7 


12,058 
38.6 


19,201 
h.4 


31,259 
100.0 


120 

lai 


IS 
1.3 


12 
1.0 


147 
12.3 


LOW 
i7.7 


479 

1,036 

1,057 

738 

548 

475 

596 

374 

81 

322 

717 

91 

1 

42 

46 

236 

311 

497 

155 

197 

36 

122 

3 

127 

0 

334 

10 

1 

0 

6 

12 

0 

5 

9 

20 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 


6 

18 

99 

15 

77 

14 

17 

25 

10 

21 

157 

0 

0 

6 

5 
52 
59 
38 

9 
26 
26 
44 
18 
29 
16 
54 

0 

0 

6 
14 

7 
10 
21 

6 

6 

2 

7 

8 

4 

2 


15 
47 
57 
79 
30 
37 

144 
40 

104 
49 

110 

26 

3 

11 

50 

169 

180 

73 

22 

56 

145 

123 

100 

152 

65 

143 

12 

0 

62 

63 

29 

38 

84 

24 

22 

19 

9 

10 

1 

2 


500 

1,102 

1,213 

833 

655 

529 

758 

439 

198 

396 

986 

117 

4 

59 

101 

458 

553 

609 

186 

279 

207 

289 

121 

310 

82 

531 

22 

1 

68 

83 

48 

48 

111 

40 

48 

23 

17 

21 

7 

6 


13 

47 

62 

49 

45 

61 

176 

158 

85 

210 

961 

123 

5 

80 

154 
702 
888 

1,118 
354 
578 
581 
814 
513 

1,457 
395 

2,891 
120 
7 
484 
744 
432 
513 

1,307 
504 
658 
434 
411 
527 
202 
338 


513 

1,149 

1,275 

882 

700 

590 

934 

597 

283 

606 

1,947 

240 

9 

139 

255 

1.160 

1,441 

1,727 

540 

857 

788 

1,103 

634 

1,767 

477 

3,422 

142 

8 

552 

827 

480 

561 

1,418 

544 

706 

457 

428 

548 

209 

344 


(97.5) 
(95.9) 
(95. 1) 
(94.4) 
(93.6) 
(89.7) 
(81.2) 
(73.5) 
(70.0) 
(65.3) 
(50.6) 
(48.8) 
(44.4) 

(42.  4) 

(39.6) 

(39.  5) 

(38.4) 

(35.  3) 

(34.4) 

(32.6) 

(26.3) 

(26.2) 

(19.1) 

(17.5) 

(17.2) 

(15.5) 

05.5) 

(12.5) 

(12.3) 

(10.0) 

(10.0) 

(8.6) 

(7.8) 

(7.4) 

(6.8) 

(5.0) 

(4.0) 

(3.8) 

(3.3) 

(1.7) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 

13 
20 
13 
5 
8 
10 
2 
2 
1 
4 
0 
0 

0 
3 
4 
6 
7 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

0 
0 
4 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


s 

13 

20 

17 

5 

9 

10 

2 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 
3 
5 
10 
9 
I 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
0 
7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 


11 
24 
38 

12 
18 
13 
19 
17 

7 
IS 
■6 
11 

1 

14 
7 

45 
57 
62 
17 
23 
27 
30 
18 
69 
15 
141 
6 
1 
16 
31 
17 
18 
SS 
16 
22 
13 
15 
17 
7 
9 


DISTRICT:  POMONA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  30.  REPRESENTING:  30.  CITY:  POMONA  COUNTY:  19.  LOS  ANGELES 


Number 36 

Percent 0.2 

North  San  Antonio  (15) 0^ 

Madison  Elementary  (13). 1 

Hamilton  Elementary  (7) 0 

Lexington  (11) 0 

Arroyo  Elementary  (3) 0 

Garey  High  (28)... , 1 

Fremont  Junior  High  (23) 0 

Park  Avenue  High  (29) 1 

Washington  (19).. 2 

Marshall  Junior  High  (24) 1 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Elementary  (17) 0 

Palomares  Junior  High  (25) 4 

Leroy  Allison  Elementary  (2) 2 

Casa  Colina  (4) 0 

Kellogg  Elementary  (9) 0 

Ganesha  High  (27). 1 

Westmont  Elementary  (20) 0 

Louisa  May  Alcott  Elementary  (1) 9 

Simons  Junior  High  (26) 0 

San  Jose  Elementary  (18) 3 

Philadelphia  Elementary  (16) 3 

Pomona  High  (30) 2 

Harrison  (8) 0 

Lincoln  Elementary  (12) 0 

Yorba  Elementary  (21) 0 

Montvue  Elementary  (14) 4 

Emerson  Junior  High  (22) 1 

Kingsley  Elementary  (10). 1 

Golden  Springs  Elementary  (6) 0 

Diamond  Poi.nf  Elementary  (5) 0 


3,495 

125 
0.6 

3,316 
U.7 

6,974 
30.9 

15,601 
69.1 

22,575  . 
100.0  . 

15.5 

566 

0 

31 

597 

73 

670 

(89.1) 

209 

7 

409 

626 

134 

760 

(82.4) 

124 

0 

297 

421 

130 

551 

(76.4) 
(73.4) 

431 

5 

129 

565 

205 

770 

572 

6 

86 

664 

324 

988 

(67.2) 

184 

6 

293 

484 

621 

1,105 

(43.8) 
(43.2) 

225 

12 

320 

557 

731 

1,288 

42 

0 

39 

82 

103 

190 

(43.2) 

18 

2 

246 

268 

361 

629 

(42.6 

209 

5 

103 

318 

605 

923 

(34.5) 

17 

0 

173 

190 

408 

598 

(31.8) 

218 

0 

43 

265 

617 

882 

(30.0) 

106 

3 

33 

144 

380 

524 

(27.5) 

0 

0 

5 

5 

14 

19 

(26. 3) 

84 

6 

52 

142 

432 

574 

(24.7) 

169 

3 

149 

322 

988 

1,310 

(24.6) 

7 

4 

136 

147 

530 

677 

(21.7) 

S 

2 

138 

157 

632 

789 

(19.9) 

13 

5 

147 

165 

720 

885 

(18.6) 

37 

12 

25 

77 

420 

497 

(15.5) 

6 

5 

149 

163 

913 

1,076 

(15.1) 

178 

5 

59 

244 

1,382 

1,626 

(15.0) 

29 

5 

38 

72 

567 

639 

(11.3) 

1 

2 

48 

51 

426 

477 

(10.7) 
(8.8) 

0 

5 

22 

27 

279 

306 

16 

8 

29 

57 

612 

669 

(8.5) 

28 

8 

38 

75 

922 

997 

(7.5) 

0 

4 

43 

48 

757 

805 

(6.0) 

0 

3 

28 

31 

717 

748 

(4.1) 

0 

2 

8 

10 

593 

603 

(1.7) 

0 
CO 


S3 
6.6 


7 
0.9 


17 
2.1 


77 
9.6 


722 
90.4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 

2 

3 

5 

4 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
I 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


10 
4 
4 
5 
4 
2 
7 
0 
1 
3 
0 
3 
3 
0 
2 
2 
4 
2 
5 
0 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
0 
1 
0 


16 
20 
14 
13 
29 
41 
42 
11 
20 
33 
18 
33 
16 

2 
17 
48 
19 
23 
29 
18 
34 
58 
19 
14 

9 
21 
36 
25 
23 
21 


DISTRICT:  WILLOWBROOK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  5.  REPRESENTING:  5.  CITY:  LOS  ANGELES.  COUNTY  19 


Number 

Percents '.'.'.'.'.. 

John  F.  Kennedy  (4) 

Lincoln  (5) 

Marian  Anderson  (1) 

George  Washington  Carver'(a' 

Martin  Luther  Ring  (3). 


Total 


1,191 

itn.0 


19 
37 
58 
29 

23 
22 
29 
19 
10 
20 
91 
11 
1 

14 
10 
SO 
67 
71 
IS 
26 
28 
34 
19 
70 
15 
148 
6 
1 

17 
31 
17 
IS 
5S 
IB 
23 
14 
15 
17 
7 
10 


799 

loao 


2S 
H 
U 

IS 
33 
43 
49 

11 
21 
36 

18 
36 

19 
2 
19 
50 
23 
25 
35 
14 
38 
63 
21 
15 
10 
23 
39 
25 
24 
21 


1 

U^J 

9 
0.3 

243 
7.1 

^S.1 

8 

0.2 

3.421  . 
100.0  . 

0 
0.0 

100 
93.5 

0 
0.0 

0 

ao 

100 
13.5 

7 
CS 

107 

0.0 

loao 

0 

549 

1 

28 

578 

0 

578 

(100.0) 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

2 

11 

0 

670 

0 

15 

685 

1 

686 

(99.9) 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

1 

22 

0 

607 

0 

170 

777 

2 

779 

(99.7) 
(99.7) 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

2 

24 

675 

0 

1 

677 

2 

679 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

2 

22 

6 

659 

8 

29 

636 

3 

699 

(99-6) 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

21 

XUM 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


December  11,  1969 


!  CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 
DISTRICT:  EL  RANCHO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  19.  REPRESENTING:  19.  CITY:  PICO  RIVERA.  COUNTY:  19  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 


School 


Number 

Percent 

Pio  Pico  Elementary  (12) 

El  Rancho  Continuation  (18) 

Nortt)  Park  Jr.  Higli  (4) 

North  Ranchito  Elementary  (IQ) 

Durfee  Elementary  (7) 

EuRene  A.  Obregon (11) 

South  Ranchito  Elementary  (16) 

Valencia  Elementary  (17) 

Meller  Jr.  Higti  (3) 

Rio  Vista  Elementary  (13) 

Lawrence  T.  Magee  Elementary  (8)... 

Rivera  Elementary  (14) 

Maizeland  Elementary  (9) 

El  Rancho  Adult  School  (19) 

El  Rancho  High  School (1) 

Rivera  Junior  High  School  (5) 

Osburn  Burke  Junior  High  School  (2). 
Alice  M  Birney  Elementary  School  (6) 
Selby  Grove  School  (15) 


Students- 

American 
Indians 

Negro 

Spanish-     Minority 
Oriental   American          total 

Other 

15 

5 
0.0 

100         9.822         9,942 
0.6          59.7          kO.i 

6,503 
39.5 

0.1 

Teachers— 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 

6 
4 
3 
0 
6 
6 
6 
5 
7 
3 
5 
12 
15 
3 
2 
10 
5 


340 
64 
889 
902 
460 
492 
620 
558 
534 
432 
390 
359 
220 
970 
1,508 
312 
329 
313 
130 


341 
65 
895 
906 
463 
492 
626 
564 
540 
441 
397 
364 
230 
984 
1,526 
317 
331 
325 
135 


18 
15 
208 
222 
121 
139 
274 
278 
340 
323 
322 
315 
200 
893 
1,400 
303 
399 
464 
269 


Total 


16,445 
100.0  . 


Span- 
Ameri-                                   ish-  Minor- 
Weight:        can                 Orien-    Ameri-  ity 
1.0  Indians     Negro          tal        can  total 


Other        Tola 


2 
0.3 


17 
2.7 


23 
3.6 


65 
10.2 


107 
16.8 


529 
83.2 


359 

80 

1.103 

1,128 

584 

631 

900 

842 

880 

764 

719 

679 

430 

1.877 

2,926 

620 

730 

789 

404 


(95.0) 
<81. 3) 
(81.1) 
(80.3) 
(79.3) 
h8.0) 
(69.6) 
(67.0) 
(61.4) 
(57.7) 
(55.2) 
(53.6) 
(53. 5) 
(52.4) 
(52.2) 
(51.1) 
(45.3) 
(41.2) 
(33.4) 


0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

n 

0 
0 
0 

(I 

(1 

0 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 


4 

1 
6 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
5 
0 
2 
2 
0 
8 
10 
7 
3 
1 
3 


5 
1 
9 
9 
3 
3 
4 
2 
5 
1 
3 
4 
0 
12 
19 
11 
5 
4 
7 


11 
2 
36 
31 
18 
17 
24 
24 
32 
26 
22 
19 
16 
63 
108 
17 
27 
25 
11 


63S 
100.0 

1j 

3 

45 
40 
21 
20 
28 
26 
37 
27 
25 
23 
16 
75 
127 
21 
32 
21 
18 


DISTRICT:  MERCED  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  13.  REPRESENTING:  13.  CITY:  MERCED.  COUNTY:  24.  MERCED 


S"'"'>e; -. »  703  52  1.706  2.480  4,435  6.915  3  9  1  18  31  230  2fil 

P*'""' -_,     '^^  '"-^  JJ-.^^iZ  JL'  --—  1000 ■  1.1  3.4  0.4  6.9  119  88  1  ml 

Galen  Clark  (2). '. o  256  5  328  '   M9"  ^f  " "  "  620       ~(95l)  2  ~4  T         3  9  15  24 

Tenaya(O).            0  218  0  426  644  105  749         (MO)  1  2  0  4  7  23  30 

Preschool  Center  (1) 0  19  0  28  47  11  58         f81  oi  0  0  n  n  n  a  . 

Margaret  Sheehydl) 1  178  2  337  518  145  663           78.1^  0  2  0  1  3  21  24 

F,ankhn(4)..           8  7  2  76  93  347  440           21.1)  0  0  0  2  2  15  17 

John  C.Fremont  (3) 0  1  12  64  77  302  379         (20.3)  0  0  0  1  1  12  3 

AdaGivens(8) 0  3  3  97  103  424  527          fl9  si  B  1  n  7  i  ic  lo 

J'"'"M-'i'('2)-:,- 1  10  1  76  88  457  545             6.1  0  0  S  1  I  20  I 

Herbert  Hoover  (5) 6  4  4  86  100  57!  671          (14  9>  0  0  1  1  aw  « 

Charles  Wright  (6) : 0  0  7  78  8!>  537  622          (3  7)  0  0  0  1  ?  ?S  »n 

Luther  Burbank  (7) 0  3  12  49  64  554  618             M^  0  0  S  0  0  20  20 

Rudolph  Rivera  (9)          1  3  2  33  39  438  477           (8.2)  0  0  0-0  0  19  19 

Denn  B.  Chenowelh  (11) 2  1  2  28  33  513  546           (6.0)  0  0  0  0  0  18  ll 

DISTRICT:  SALINAS  CITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  12.  REPRESENTING:  12.  CITY:  SALINAS.  COUNTY:  27.  MONTEREY  COUNTY  ASSURANCE:  441 

N"'"''*'    --     18  119  329  1,706  2,172  4,401  6,573 1  4  6  7  18  21^  232 

'"'"""• -  0-3  1.8  5.0  26.0  33.0  67.0  100.0— 0.4  1.7  2.6  3.0  7.8  92.2  100  0 

^°'°"^'P,% 2  10  27  l55  194  "48  242         (802)  "T"~~T  2      '^T'^^i  T"""^ 

Sherwood  (2) p  27  32  483  542  231  773         (70.1)  1  0  0  0  1  28  29 

Roosevel  (11)             u  17  28  294  350  339  689         ^0.8)  0  1  0  2  3  20  23 

Lincoln  Elementary  (5). 0  J7  24  190  251  323  574         (43.7)  0  0  0  1  1  18  19 

Ashton(l) 0  2  2  5  9  12  21    a2  9)  0  0  0  i  n  ?  ? 

Lo^-'VistaW 0  3  37  72  112  283  395    (28.4)  0  0  ?  0  ?  12  13 

Ell,abHan(3) i  n  13  isg  183  570  753    (V  3)  0  1  0  2  3  23  26 

N?, '^H^T^fZ? 0  1  8  61  70  224  294          (23.8)  0  0  0  0  0  10  10 

Nalividad(lO) 0  5  67  80  153  500  652          (23.3)  0  0  0  1  1  23  24 

Henry  F.  Kamrnann  (4) 3  4  31  HI  149  711  860          (17.3)  0  12  14  26  30 

Mission  Park  (8) 1  J  41  84  127  691  818         (15.5)  0  0  1  0  1  27  28 

Monterey  Park  (9) 0  1  19  13  33  469 502  (6.6)  0  0  0  0  0  19  19 

DISTRICT:  SOLECAD  UNION  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  2.  REPRESENTING:  3.  CITY:  SOLEDAC.  COUNTY:  27  MONTEREY 


Number 

Percents 

San  Vicente  (1)  . 
Mam  Street  (2). 


0 

ao 


5 
0.4 


9 
0.7 


1,077 
78.6 

~~19 
558 


1,091 
79.6 


528 
563 


279 
20.4 

152 


1,370 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


3 
6.5 


2 
4.3 


5 
10.9 


41 
89.1 


46 
100.0 


655 
715 


(80.6) 
(78.7) 


DISTRICT:  FULLERTON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  21.  REPRESENTING:  21.  CITY:  FULLERTON.  COUNTY:  30.  ORANGE 


Number 18  123  163 

Percent .  0.1  as  1.2 

Maple  Avenue(19) 0  K               0~ 

Fold  Avenue(5) 0  5                5 

Nicolas  Junior  Higli  (10) 0  1  10 

Valencia  Park  (17) 0  0               2 

FernDrive(4) n  4  12 

Pacific  Drive  (12) 0  4  12 

Wilshire  Junkir  High  (18). 0  12              4 

Richman  Elementary  (14) 0  7              8 

WoodcrestSpecialEducatioaUnit(21)...  0  0              0 

Commonwealth  (3) I  4  12 

Raymond(13). 0  S  11 

Woodcrest(20) 115 

Orangethorpe(ll) 1  0  13 

Beechwood  Elementary  School  (2) 0  0  10 

Ladera  Vista  Junwr  High  (8) 1  5              8 

Rolling  Hills  (15) 0  1  13 

Acacla(l) 0  3               5 

Golden  HilU6) 19               3 

Laguna  Road  (9) 6  3  12 

Sunset  Lane  (16). 1  1  11 

Hermosa  Drive  (7) .  •  6  7 


1,208 
9.1 

"235 

64 

138 

109 

42 

88 

98 

101 

7 

56 
52 
28 
45 
6 
52 
20 
24 
14 
10 
12 
7 


1,512 

11.732 

13,244 

11.4 

88.6 

100.0 

290 

4 

294 

74 

40O 

474 

149 

898 

1,047 

111 

732 

843 

69 

462 

531 

104 

701 

805 

114 

779 

893 

116 

814 

930 

7 

54 

61 

73 

585 

658 

71 

600 

671 

36 

437 

473 

59 

753 

812 

16 

258 

274 

66 

1,078 

1,144 

34 

559 

593 

32 

546 

578 

27 

522 

549 

25 

559 

584 

25 

581 

606 

14 

410 

424 

10 
2.1 

I 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


23 
4.8 

1 
4 
0 
I 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 


21 
20 


460 
95.2 


10 
15 
45 
28 
19 
25 
35 
32 
5 
22 
20 
17 
29 
8 
43 
20 
18 
17 
19 
20 
13 


22 
42 


483 
100.0 

*  I2 
16 
49 
28 
20 
27 
37 
32 

5 

23 
20 
17 
29 

9 
46 
21 
20 
IS 
19 
21 
14 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Contlnuwl 

•  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-ContiiMWd 

DISTRICT:  $ANTA  ANA-UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  32.  REPRESENTING:  32.  CITY:  SANTA  AHA.  COUNTY:  30 


Students— 


Teachers— 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish-     }4inority 
Oriental   American  total 


Other 


ToUl 


Weight: 
1.0 


Ameri- 
can 
Indians 


Negro 


Span- 
ish-   Minor 
Orien-    Ameri-  ity 

tal        can 


total      Other        Total 


ta  9  nu:  7SK         8  117  10  493  17  498  27.991 0          23            5          21 

IJe^'SlS' '■::::::::::::::::-"-'-■-'-"-"-     «•"  ?^  o" ^"  ^*^  *"  _  '^•''--- ":^ J^i->^    °-^    il_ 

iZLmOS)'. }  ,«  \  M  i  ¥  m  '^d]  I        2        S        ? 

Franklin  Elementary  (3) f  *«  2  3H  M9  85  474  (82  1)  0           0           0           0 

McKinleydB)          o  119  li  590  ^  159  881  82.0)  0            3            0            0 

John  C.  Fremont (4) »  ll»  }|  g"  'i|  J^^  ^^99  (73.5)  0            5            2            0 

Monte  Vista  (ip—.. i  ^l  9  655  676  277  953  (70  9)  0             0             10 

Edison  Elementary  (2) 7  5  9  655  676  277  «J  ^^^  o            0            0            0 

Lowell (10) -.- — —  "  »i  ,n  ICC  sod  273  777  (64  9)  0             1             0             1 

Lincoln  Elementary (9)      0  328  10  IM  SW  iii  '^  K^y  OOOO 

Roosevelt  Elementary  (19) 1  14  5  ^  288  161  w  (m.  i,  o            o           o           " 

JolinMuir  Elemental  (8) 2  4  S  in?  M2  695  1337  (480)  0            10            3 

Lathrop  Junior  High  (25) I  J?  I  w  Si  937  78  f47'4)  0            3            0            0 

Smedley  Junior  High  (27) 1  287  3  553  844  937  1,781  <JJ«  g            J            g            J 

Kenneth  E  Mitchell  (14) 0  7  2  23  32  40  2  (44  4  g            1             0            0 

Mountain  View  High  (16) ^  IJ  ^  «  ,?i  .J,?  ,  3,,  >33  9)  0             2             0             3 

r'^dSt'o^nrSn^ 7  17  27  m  2M  '576  835  (31.0  0            0            0            1 

James  Madison  (11) ?  »'  ^'  ^^  ^^5  1,002  1,427  (29.8)  0            10            2 

Valley  High  (31)...--     2  »"  ^  ^«  ^^  ■  ^^^  -575  ^28.5)  0            0            0            1 

Sierra  Ek!rnentaryf21) 0  18  0  146  IM  4n  v^^  ^  0            1            0           0 

Diamond(l) "  J  n  11a  m  322  445  (27  6)  0            0            0            1 

ai24r*"""*''^ ?  20  6  0  17  444  6*tl  m]  0             0             0            2 

S'rLa.in-(i2v::::::::::;:::::::  25  7  211  245  7m  .  006  (4 o 

saddleback  High  (29)    3  7  10  256  276  »9  ,l«s  («.ij  5            o            0            2 

Willard  Junior  High (28)^ 3  45  10  237  295  1068  1.3W  (^l.b)  o            1            0            2 

McFadden  Junior  High  (26) 3  10  8  256  277  1,129  1,406  (19.7)  J            ^            q            0 

George  Washington  (23)             0  1  13  133  147  9^  1.0^  (W.9  5            o            1            0 

Herbert  Hoover  Elementary  (6) 0  2  S  in  ii  79  90  (2  2)  OOOO 

Carl  Harvey  (5) J  2  ,7  w  im  860  964  (108)  OOOO 

Person  E'lement.ry  (8) 0  5  17  82  M  m  9M           10.8  ^            0            0            0 

Andre*  Jackson  (7) «  5  15  102  1^  1129  1,255  (10.0)  0            0            10 

jsr^'glffi.-r;(-2b):::.-:::::::::::  t  lo  i'  'gj  63  -856  919  \6.9)  oooo 

DISTRICT:  COACHtLLA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  4.  REPRESENTING:  5.  CITY:  COACHELLA.  COUNTY:  33.  RIVERSIDE 


49 

5.0 


933 

95.0 


Number.  „  J 

Percent - ._ 0.5 

Peter  Pendleton  (3) 0 

Valley  View  (2) 0 

Palm  View  (4) 0 

Oateland(l) .- 0 


34 
1.5 

15 

2 

10 


13 
0.6^ 

T 

0 

1 

9 


1,753 
>9.3 

l86^ 

426 

370 
471 


1,800 
81.4 

496 
441 

373 
490 


411 
18.6 

101 
95 
89 

126 


2.211  . 
100.0 


597 
536 
462 
616 


(83.1) 
(82.3) 
(8a  7) 
(79.5) 


DISTRICT:  DESERT  SANDS  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  12.  REPRESENTING:  12.  CITY:  INOIO.  COUNTY:  33.  RIVERSIDE 


Number W  275 

Percent 0-3  3.8 

Martin  Van  Buren  (7) 0  12 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (6) 0  60 

Herbert  Hoover  (2) 16  58 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (1). 0  8 

Wilson  Middle  (11) 0  4 

Thomas  Jetterson  Middle  (9) 0  28 

Indio  High  (12) 0  61 

Andrew  Jackson  (3) 2  14 

John  F.  Kennedy  (4) 1  30 

Abraham  Lincoln  (5) 0  0 

George  Washington  (8) 0  0 

Palm  Desert  Middle  (10) - 0  0 


62 
0.9 


2,227 
30.7 


2,583 
35.6 


4,674 
64.4 


7,258 
100.0 


2 
0.8 


6 
2.3 


1 
0.4 


5 
1.9 


14 
5.3 


252 
94.7 


0 
0 
8 
5 
5 
10 
21 
2 
8 
2 
1 
0 


275 

257 

220 

295 

162 

150 

473 

184 

79 

58 

58 

16 


287 

317 

302 

308 

171 

188 

555 

202 

118 

60 

59 

16 


21 

70 
276 
293 
287 
324 
1,367 
503 
495 
354 
437 
247 


308 
387 
578 
601 
458 
512 
1,922 
705 
613 
414 
496 
263 


(93.2) 
(81.9) 
(52.2) 
(51.2) 
(37.3) 
(36.7) 
(28.9) 
(28.7) 
(19.2) 
(14.5) 
(11.9) 
(6.1) 


II 

10 
18 
20 
18 
20 
75 
21 
20 
13 
17 
9 


DISTRICT:  DEL  PASO  HEIGHTS  ELEMENTARY.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  5.  REPRESENTING:  7.  CITY:  SACRAMENTO.  COUNTY:  34.  SACRAMENTO 


1,377 
h.2 


3 
0.2 


Number 2 

Percent. 0.1 

North  Avenue  (3) 2  470  0~ 

Fairbanks(2) 0  462  3 

Del  Paso  Heights  Elementary  <!>. 0  272  0 

Morey  Avenue  (5) 0  123  0 

Garden  Valley  (4) 0  50  0 


218 
11.3 


1,600 
82.7 


334 

17.3 


1.934 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


33 
35.5 


0 
0.0 


4 
4.3 


37 
39.8 


56 

60.2 


42 
35 
63 
38 
40 


514 
500 
335 
161 
90 


33 
89 
66 
72 
74 


547 
589 
401 
233 
164 


(94.0) 
(84.9) 
(83.5) 
(69.1) 
(54.9) 


13 
6 
8 
4 
2 


13 
6 

11 
5 

2 


15 
19 
11 
5 
6 


DISTRICT:  SACRAMENTO  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  77.  REPRESENTING:  77.  CITY:  SACRAMENTO.  COUNTY:  34. 


7,324 

is.  9 


4.236 
8.1 


6,184 
11.8 


17.782 
33.8 


Number 38 

Percent.. 0.1  

Camellia  Elementary  (25) 0  259  0  34  293 

William  Land  Elementary  (75) 1  54  182  91  328 

Lincoln  Junior  High  (14) 1  74  82  153  310 

Donner  Elementary  (31)                   1  249  6  47  303 

Lincoln  Elementary  (50)        -.  0  42  20  56  118 

Eider  Creek  Elementary  (35) 0  115  3  109  227 

Oak  Ridge  Elementary  (60). 0  198  9  145  352 

Ethel  Phillips  Elementary  (38) 0  193  11  190  M4 

Jedediah  Smith  Elementary  (46) 0  115  23  206  344 

Newton  Booth  Elementary  (58) 3  63  IS  78  207 


34,763 
66.2 

"iT 

75 

75 

101 

44 

95 

160 

200 

190 

la 


52,545 
100.0 


0 

ao 


97 
5.0 


53 
2.7 


18 
a  9 


168 
8.7 


1,769 
il.3 


314 
403 
385 
404 
162 
322 
512 
594 
534 
355 


(93.3) 
(81.  4) 
(Sa  5) 
(75.0) 
(72.8) 
(7a  5) 
(68.8) 
(66.3) 
(64.4) 
(58.3) 


982 

100.0 


13 

13 

16 

19 

16 

16 

23 

26 

33 

40 

31 

32 

18 

18 

23 

25 

14 

14 

10 

10 

47 

51 

65 

68 

6 

7 

10 

11 

82 

87 

30 

31 

57 

60 

20 

21 

26 

27 

15 

16 

18 
31 

i 

47 

49 

45 

47 

48 

51 

33 

33 

17 

18 

8 

8 

29 

29 

34 

34 

39 

40 

29 

29 

0             0 

ao      ao 

0 

ao 

2 
2.6 

2 
2.C 

75 
97.4 

77 

loao 

0            0 
0             0 
0             0 
0             0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
2 

20 
18 
17 
20 

20 
18 
17 
22 

266 

loao 


11 

13 
20 
20 

22' 

81 

21 

20 

13 

17 

10 


93 

100.0 


28 
25 
22 
10 

8 


1.937 
liXLO 


0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

13 

n 

0 

1 

0 

15 

16 

0 

2 

2 

0 

16 

29 

n 

4 

0 

0 

12 

16 

0 

1 

0 

1 

9 

11 

n 

2 

1 

1 

11 

15 

n 

2 

0 

0 

18 

20 

0 

5 

0 

0 

17 

22 

n 

0 

3 

0 

16 

19 

0 

4 

2 

0 

10 

M 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  11,  iggg 


I  CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Contlnued 
DISTRICT:  SACRAMENTO  WTY  UNIHED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  77.  REPRESENTING:  77.  CITY:  SACRAMENTO.  COUNTY:  34-Continued 


Students— 


Teachers- 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Total 


Weight; 
1.0 


Ameri- 
can 
Indians 


Negro 


Span- 
ish- Minor- 
Orien-    Amerl-  ity 
tal        can  total 


Other        Total 


Washington  Elementary  (74).. 3  17  3 

Riverside  Elementary  (67).... 0  10  173 

Marshall  Elementary  (57) 1  99  3 

Fruitridge  Elementary  (41) 3  240  30 

Bret  Harte  Elementary  (23) 5  181  12 

California  Junior  High  (8) 0  231  122 

Maple  Elementary  (54) 0  34  11 

Sacramento  Senior  High  (5) 1  485  251 

Sutlerville  Elementary  (70) 0  47  227 

American  Legion  High  (6) .               0  64  0 

John  Cabrilk)  Elementary  (4^ 0  71  181 

Woodbine  Elementary  (76) 0  58  I 

Joaquin  Miller  Junior  High  (11) 0  104  198 

Preschool  (77) 0  187  86 

Peter  Lassen  Junior  High  (15) 1  279  39 

John  Muir  Elementary  (52) 0  29  4 

Fremont  Elementary  (40) 0  48  21 

Sutter  Junior  High  (17) 1  32  73 

Alice  Birney  Elementary  (19)-... 0  111  114 

Will  C.  Wood  Junior  High  (18).  .  0  222  20 

Hollywood  Park  Elementary  (43). 0  77  93 

H.  W.  Harkness  Elementary  (42) 0  187  99 

Coloma  Elementary  (29) 1  69  10 

Earl  Warren  Elementary  (32) 1  45  13 

0.  K  McClatchy  Senior  High  (1). 0  119  424 

John  0.  Sloat  Elementary  (49) 2  114  16 

Caroline  Wenzel  Elementary  (26) 0  3  29 

Sam  Brannan  Junior  High  (16) .  0  103  243 

Collis  P.  Huntington  Elementary  (28) 0  10  85 

Bear  Flag  Elementary  (21)  0  60  87 

Mark  Hopkins  Elementary  (55) .  0  113  21 

Pony  Express  Elementary  (66) 0  18  120 

Charles  M.  Goethe  Junior  High  (9) 1  200  92 

Tahoe  Elementary  (71) ..  0  74  15 

John  Bidwell  Elementary  (47) 3  88  66 

Phoebe  Hearst  Elementary  (65) 1  97  7 

Freeport  Elementary  (39)    0  124  43 

John  F.  Morse  Elementary  (51) 1  55  20 

Sierra  Elementary  (69) 0  71  9 

John  F.  Kennedy  Senior  High  (3) 0  165  174 

David  Lubin  Elementary  (33) 0  61  4 

John  H.  Still  Junior  High  (12). 0         ■    105  21 

A.  M.  Winn  Elementary  (20) 0  99  12 

Ethel  I.  Baker  Elementary  (37) .  0  49  28 

Theodore  Judah  Elementary  (72) 0  58  11 

Joseph  Bonnheim  Elementary  (53) 0  38  57 

Luther  Burbank  Senior  High  (4).» 0  164  88 

Hiram  Johnson  Senior  High  (2) 0  256  78 

Kit  Carson  Junior  High  (13) 0  127  23 

Nicholas  Elementary  (59) 2  88  18 

El  Dorado  Elementary  (36) 0  35  10 

Caleb  Greenwood  Elementary  (24) 2  89  6 

Clayton  B  Wire  Elementary  (27) 0  37  13 

Pacific  Elementary  (62) 0  30  14 

Edward  Kemblp  Elementary  (34) 0  104  18 

Bowling  Green  Elementary  (22) 0  45  30 

Peter  Burnett  Elementary  (64) 0  45  8 

Crocker  Elementary  (30) 0   '  6  41 

Mark  Twain  Elementary  (56)... 0  27  U 

Fern  Bacon  Junior  High  (10) 1  63  30 

Albert  Einstein  Junior  High  (7) 2  42  23 

Thomas  Jefferson  Elementary  (73) 0  8  17 

Hubert  H.  Bancroft  Elementary  (44) 0  5  16 

Parkway  Elementary  (63)    0  18  4 

Sequoia  Elementary  (68). . 0  5  16 

0.  W  Eriewine  Elementary  (61) 0  8  1 

Isador  Cohen  Elementary  (45) 0  9  2 


99 
20 
75 
142 
77 

111 
112 

436 
26 
49 
22 

105 

139 

147 

168 
17 
56 

182 
11 

151 
58 
55 
49 

111 

193 
46 
90 
33 
58 
24 
60 
61 
95 
42 
63 
47 
82 
9 
36 
72 
50 
43 
12 
74 
46 

123 

249 

269 
63 
77 
28 

24 

46 

67 

32 

35 

48 

15 

96 
109 

34 

29 

23 

17 

24 
9 
6 


122 
203 
178 
415 
275 
464 
157 

1,173 
300 
113 
274 
164 
441 
420 
487 
50 
125 
288 
236 
393 
228 
341 
129 
170 
736 
178 
122 
379 
153 
171 
194 
199 
388 
131 
220 
152 
249 
85 
116 
411 
115 
169 
123 
151 
115 
218 
501 
603 
213 
185 
73 
121 
96 
111 
154 
110 
101 
62 
134 

203 

101 
54 
44 
39 
45 
18 
17 


89 
164 
138 
322 
229 
450 
154 
1,193 
316 
120 
302 
184 
514 
492 
599 
62 
155 
401 
330 
550 
331 
531 
215 
288 
1,292 
351 
242 
753 
305 
346 
437 
459 
901 
314 
529 
376 
621 
219 
311 
1,161 
330 
505 
380 
490 
376 
724 
1,676 
2,024 
729 
635 
253 
425 
351 
461 
657 
492 
470 
320 
693 
1,093 
789 
493 
477 
621 
744 
313 
397 


211 
357 
316 
737 
504 
914 
311 
2,366 
616 
233 
576 
348 
955 
912 
1,086 
112 
280 
689 
566 
943 
559 
872 
344 
458 
2,028 
529 
364 
1,132 
458 
517 
631 
658 
1,289 
445 
749 
528 
870 
304 
427 
1,572 
445 
6W 
503 
641 
491 
942 
2,177 
2,627 
942 
820 
326 
546 
447 
572 
811 
602 
571 
382 
827 
1.296 
890 
547 
521 
660 
7<J9 
331 
414 


(57.8) 
(56.9) 
(56.3) 
(56.3) 
(54.6) 
(50. 8) 
(50. 5) 
(49.6) 

(48. 7) 
(48.5) 
(47.6) 
(47  1) 
(46.  2) 
(46.1) 
(44.8) 
(44.6) 
(44.6) 
(41.8) 
(41.7) 
(41.7) 
(40.8) 
(39. 1) 
(27.  5) 
(37. 1) 
(36.3) 
(33.6) 
(33.  5) 
(33.  5) 
(33.4) 

(33. 1) 
(30.7) 

(30. 2) 
(30. 1) 
(29.4) 
(29.4) 

(28. 8) 
(28.6) 
(28.0) 
(27.2) 
(26. 1> 
(25.8) 
(25.1) 
(24.  5) 
(23.6) 
(23.4) 
(23.1) 
(23.0) 
(23.0) 
(22.6) 
(22.6) 
(22.4) 
(22. 2) 
(21.5) 
(19.4) 

(18 
(17  . 
(16.2) 
(16.2) 
(15.7) 
(11.3) 
(9.9) 
(8.4) 
(5.9) 

(D.7) 

(5.4) 
(4.1) 


3.  i; 
9.0) 
8.3) 
7.7) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

0 
2 
3 
0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

.0 

1 

I 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
4 
0 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 
2 
I 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
1 
0 

1 

2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

u 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 

1 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
5 
0 
1 
2 
2 
5 
4 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
0 
2 
I 
2 
2 
1 
0 
5 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
4 
2 
4 
2 
,  1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


11 

13 
8 

20 
17 
36 
8 
95 
19 
10 
15 
13 
38 
28 
41 
9 
9 
28 
H 
39 
16 
26 
14 
17 
78 
17 
12 
38 
13 
15 
16 
18 
50 
14 
19 
16 
23 
8 
12 
55 
20 
25 
17 
20 
15 
28 
80 
93 
40 
22 
11 
15 
12 
17 
23 
18 
15 
15 
23 
45 
29 
16 
17 
20 
23 
13 
U 


DISTRICT:  BARSTOW  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  21.  REPRESENTING:  21.  CITY:  BARSTOW.  COUNTY:  36.  SAN  BERNARDINO 


Number 292  741  129  2,413  3,575  7,154 

Percent 2,7  6.9  1.2  22.5  33.3  66.7 

Waterman  (12) ^1  ~~ii  o  131  213  W 

Kelso(4) 11  0  0  20  31  9 

Henderson  (10) 6  75  7  193  281  309 

East  Barstow  (8) 9  109  14  33  165  233 

Thomson  (13) 16  14  5  153  188  267 

Oaggett(7) 65  32  4  36  137  196 

Montara(2l) 16  64  20  159  259  408 

John  F.  Kennedy  High  (19X. 32  120  11  288  451  753 

Crestline(6) 7  7  2  179  195  354 

Barstow  Intermediate (11) 19  79  6  319  423  858 

Lenwood(15) 9  3  3  130  145  313 

Skyline  North  (14) 0  28  4  89  121  274 

Barstow  High  (18) 21  42  9  353  425  1,054 

Fort  Irwin  (9) 5  69  13  19  106  290 

Yermo(17) 12  11  10  81  114  387 

lngels(16), 1  3  10  47  61  209 

Cameron  (5) 1  23  11  119  154  554 

Hinkley(20) 17  11  0  52  80  368 

Mount  Pass(3) 4  0  0  7  U  73 

Newberry  (1) 10  0  0  5  15  HI 

Baker  (2) 0  0  0  0  0  103 


10,729 
100.0 


1 
0.2 


18 
4.0 


2 
0.4 


244 
40 
590 
398 
455 
333 
667 

1,204 
549 

1,281 
458 
395 

1,479 
396 
501 
270 
708 
448 
84 
126 
103 


(87.3) 
(77.5) 
(47.6) 
(41.  5) 
(41.3) 
(41. 1) 
(38.8) 
(37.5) 

(35. 5) 
(33.0) 

(31. 7) 

(30. 6) 
(88.7) 
(26.8) 

(22. 8) 
(22. 6) 
(21. 8) 
(17.9) 
(13. 1) 
(11.9) 

(0.0) 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14 
3.1 

0^ 
0 
,0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

0 

1 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


35 
7.8 


412 
92.2 


2 

0 
3 

3 
1 
2 
5 
5 

2 
0 
1 
6 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 


S 

1 

21 
13 
16 
13 
22 
50 
20 
50 
18 
14 
68 
14 
19 
12 
22 
19 
2 
6 
4 


14 
14 
11 
23 
19 
38 
11 
100 
19 
11 
17 
15 
43 
32 
47 
II 
10 
29 
19 
42 
16 

a 

15 

19 

80 

18 

12 

43 

1« 

It 

19 

21 

53 

IS 

23 

II 

27 

10 

13 

57 

20 

27 

II 

21 

15 

30 

83 

97 

42 

24 

12 

17 

13 

11 

25 

20 

17 

If 

24 

49 

33 

17 

17 

20 

24 

13 

13 


447 
100.0 


10 
1 

24 
16 
17 
15 
27 
55 
21 
52 
II 
15 
74 
14 
20 
12 
24 
19 
3 
6 
4 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— ContinuMi 

B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 

DISTRICT:  COLTON  JOINT  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  20.  REPRESENTING:  20.  CITY:  COLTON.  COUNTY:  36  SAN  BERNARDINO 


Students— 


Toechei*— 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental   Amernan 


Minority 

total         Other 


Total 


Weight: 
1.0 


Ameri- 
can 
Indians 


Negro 


Span- 
ish-   Minor- 
Orien-    Ameri-  ity 

tal        can 


total     Otiwr 


7,620 
62.9 


12, 106 
100.0 


Number 24  64  49  4,349  4,486 

Percent 0.2 aS 0.4  35.9  37.1 

Woodrow  Wilson  (18) 0  6  2  495  503  17  520~ 

George  Washington  (17) 0  0  0  130  130  63  193 

Abraham  Lincoln  (12) 0  2  1  377  380  216  596 

San  Salvadore  (2) 0  1  1  75  77  46  123 

WillUm  McKinley  (13) 3  10  5  389  407  265  672 

Colton  Junkir  High  (4) 2  5  0  502  509  376  885 

U.S.  Granl(9) 0  5  2  318  325  265  590 

Colton  High  (1) 1  5  5  928  939  1,178  2.117 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Rogers  (14) 0  1  3  217  221  299  520 

Alk:e  Birney  (6) 2  0  0  110  112  243  355 

Ruth  Grimes  (10) 0  5  0  130  135  346  481 

Walter  Zimmerman  (19) 0  3  2  123  128  450  578 

Terrace  Hills  Junior  High  (5) 0  0  1  83  84  336  420 

Barton  (3) 0  6  4  49  59  491  560 

Arrowhead  (2) 1  12  1  24  38  328  366 

Vermont(41) 0  7  0  44  51  468  519 

Newmark(32) 1  32  0  32  65  618  683 

Del  Rosa  (12) 0  26  1  52  79  926  1,005 

Parkskle(33) 1  28  0  11  40  548  588 

Faiif8x(14) 1  2  5  32  40  582  622 

Hillside(17) 0  13  8  21  42  695  737 

Cajon(7) 0  0  0  3  3  164  167 


2 
0.4 


12 
2.6 


3 

0.6 


9 
1.9 


26 
5.6 


94.4 


(96.7) 

(67.4} 

(63.8) 

(62.6) 

(60.6) 

(57.5) 

(55. 1) 

(44.4) 

(42.  5) 

(31.5) 

(28. 1) 

(22.1) 

(20.0) 

(10.  7) 

(10.4) 

(9.8) 

(9.5) 

(7.9) 

(6.8) 

(6.4) 

(5.7) 

(1.8) 


22 
8 

19 
8 
20 
37 
17 
77 
19 
12 
17 
18 
17 
13 
10 
14 
19 
31 
18 
17 
21 
6 


DISTRICT:  REDLANDS  UNIFIED  SHCOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  19.  REPRESENTING:  19.  CITY:  REDUNDS. COUNTY:  36.SAN  BERNARDINO 


Number 40  305  58  2,198  2,601  9,715  12,316 

Percent 0.3  2.5  0.5  17.8  21.1  78.9  100.0 

Lincoln  (7) '.  0  53  0  242  295  46  iiT 

logonia(8) 0  37  1  385  423  453  876 

Henry  G.  Clement  Junior  High  (15) 0  24  1  228  253  431  684 

Cram(3) 0  0  0  41  41  75  116 

OH.  Henry  G.Clement  Junior  High  (16)..  0  3  1  17  21  41  62 

Redlands  Continuation  High  (1) 0  1  0  22  23  45  68 

Mission(ll) 5  7  4  92  108  285  393 

Victoria  Elementary  (14).. 0  3  5  112  120  325  445 

Smiley  Elementary  (13) 0  12  5  164  181  601  782 

Franklin  (5). 0  13  1  94  108  370  478 

McKinley  Elementary  (10).. 1  35  3  56  95  354  449 

Edward  M.  Cope  Junior  High  (17) 13  52  4  183  252  952  1,204 

Redlands  Senior  High  (19) 15  51  16  352  434  2,245  2  679 

Mentone  Elementary  (12) 2  2  1  54  59  312  371 

Crafton(2).... 4  S  3  73  85  693  778 

Moore  Junior  High  (18) 0  5  4  58  67  1,064  1,131 

Kimberly  Elementary  (6) 0  2  6  18  26  869  895 

Mariposa  Elementary  (9) 0  0  3  7  10  510  520 

Fallsville  Elementary  (4) 0  0  0  0  0  44  44 


1 

0.2 


7 
1.5 


3 
0.7 


9 
2.0 


20 
4.3 


441 
9S.7 


(86.5) 
(48.3) 
(37.0) 
(35. 3) 
(33.9) 
(33.8) 
(27  5) 
(2?.0) 
(23. 1) 
(22.6) 
(21.2) 
(20. 9) 
(16.2) 
(15.9) 
(10.9) 
(5.9) 
(2.9) 
(1.9) 
(0.0) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

2 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


1 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 

I 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


11 

30 

29 

3 

5 

6 

13 

18 

27 

IS 

13 

44 

103 

12 

27 

41 

25 

17 

2 


DISTRICT:  SAN  BERNARDINO  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  58.  REPRESENTING:  58.  CITY:  SAN  BERNARDINO.  COUNTY:  36 


Number 

Percent 

Alessandro  (1). 

Ramana(34) 

Rio  Vista  (36) 

Mt.  Vernon  (29) I 

Franklin  Junior  Hith  (Sm 

Roosevelt  (37) 

Muscott(30) 

California  (8) 

Harding  (15). 

Burbank(6) 

Sturges  Junior  High  (55) 

Urbita(40)....  . 

Richardson  Junior  High  (54)..    . 

Jefferson  (19). 

Waterman  Gardens  (44)..    .. 

Lvtie  Creek  (24)...    . 

Metcall  Special  (26) •  . 

Riley  (35) 

Conrad  Continuation  High  (48)... 

Lyman  (23) 

Fremont  Junior  High  (51) 

Muscoy(31).... 

San  Bernardino  High  (57). 

Cunrad  Junior  High  (47) 

Curtis  Junior  High  (48) 

Monterey  (28) 

PKifiC  High  (56)...r...."I"II 

Wilson  (43)....... 

Cole  (9) ;.:::. 

Lankershim  (21) 

Arrowview  Junior  High  US) 

Kendall  (20)..    . 
Lincoln  (22).. 

Hunt  (18) '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Thompson  (39) 

Warm  Springs  (42) IIIIL 

Eliot  (13)... 

Cypress  (10) '.""" 


59 
0.2 


5,584 
14.5 


190 
0.5 


7,217 
18.8 


13,050 
34.0 


25,338 
66.0 


38,388 

100.0 


2 
0.1 


87 
6.3 


3 
0.2 


48 

3.5 


140 
10.1 


1,249 
».9 


0 

176 

0 

205 

0 

254 

0 

305 

0 

446 

0 

37 

0 

220 

1 

389 

0 

356 

1 

192 

0 

241 

2 

557 

0 

342 

0 

51 

0 

465 

0 

44 

0 

44 

2 

227 

0 

73 

1 

185 

7 

87 

3 

425 

0 

0 

0 

191 

1 

86 

3 

239 

0 

44 

2 

121 

1 

3 

0 

15 

0 

10 

1 

272 

0 

33 

0 

27 

0 

16 

5 

127 

u 

9 

0 

12 

0 

58 

1 

115 

0 

304 

0. 

62 

0 

214 

0 

94 

1 

521 

4 

539 

0 

22 

0 

10 

2 

114 

8 

229 

4 

39 

7 

147 

5 

164 

16 

581 

0 

53 

0 

51 

1 

71 

9 

68 

0 

33 

2 

91 

1 

76 

2 

157 

2 

27 

1 

19 

4 

15 

2 

62 

2 

S3 

9 

77 

0 

53 

3 

73 

7 

59 

13 

88 

0 

16 

4 

61 

0 

41 

5 

87 

381 

1 

559 

4 

483 

4 

610 

7 

549 

7 

800 

14 

393 

13 

509 

17 

273 

29 

259 

86 

522 

206 

191 

76 

329 

138 

167 

82 

19 

10 

283 

159 

60 

47 

148 

132 

21 

20 

174 

176 

366 

395 

308 

336 

1,065 

1,393 

32 

56 

353 

679 

197 

441 

766 

1,771 

104 

296 

149 

463 

128 

419 

236 

802 

49 

169 

83 

304 

141 

531 

129 

550 

167 

751 

81 

3S8 

133 

656 

382 
563 

487 
617 
556 
814 
406 
526 
302 
345 
728 
267 
467 
249 
29 
442 
107 
280 
41 
350 
761 
644 

2,458 
88 

1,032 
638 

2,537 
400 
612 
545 

1,038 
218 
387 
672 
679 
918 
469 
789 


^99.3! 

(99.2) 

(98.9) 

(98.7) 

(98.3) 

(96.8) 

(96.8) 

(90.4) 

(75.1) 

(71.7) 

(71. 5) 

(70. 4) 

(67. 1) 

(65.  5) 

(64.0) 

(56.1) 

(52.9) 

(51.2) 

(49. 7) 

(48.1) 

(47.8) 

(43.3) 

(36.4) 

(34.2) 

(30.9) 

(30.2) 

(26  - 

(24 

(23    . 

(22.7) 

(22.5) 

(21.4) 

(21.0) 

(19.0) 

(16. 


6.0) 
4.3) 
3.1) 


II 


Total 


466 

100.0 


24 
8 

21 
10 
21 
38 
20 
80 
19 
12 
20 
20 
17 
17 
11 
16 
20 
31 
19 
19 
21 
6 


461 

loao 


12 

30 

30 

3 

s 

6 
13 
18 
28 
15 
15 
48 
109 
13 
28 
43 
26 
17 

2 


1.389 

100.0 


0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

12 

16 

u 

2 

0 

4 

6 

17 

23 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

16 

19 

0 

5 

1 

0 

20 

26 

0 

1 

0 

I 

26 

78 

u 

7 

0 

1 

23 

31 

0 

4 

0 

0 

13 

17 

u 

2 

0 

0 

18 

70 

u 

2 

0 

1 

10 

13 

0 

2 

0 

2 

10 

14 

0 

3 

0 

3 

24 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

18 

70 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

u 

0 

0 

5 

13 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

14 

0 

3 

0 

2 

33 

38 

0 

8 

0 

0 

18 

76 

0 

3 

0 

4 

91 

98 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

I 

39 

40 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

25 

0 

0 

1 

2 

93 

96 

0 

1 

0 

2 

16 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

70 

u 

0 

0 

1 

38 

39 

u 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

12 

0 

1 

0 

1 

20 

22 

0 

2 

0 

0 

18 

20 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

2t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

23 

2S 

38452 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  11,  19  eg 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continued 

B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT-Continued 

DISTRICT:  SAN  BERNARDINO  CHY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS.  58.  REPRESENTING:  58.  CITY;  SAN  BERNARDINO.  COUNTY:  36-Continu«J 


Studenb- 


Teachen— 


School 


American 
Indians 


Negro 


Spanish- 
Oriental  American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Total 


Weight: 
1.0 


Ameri- 
can 
Indians 


Negro 


Span- 
ish- Minor- 
Orien-    Ameri-  ity 
tal        can  total 


Other       Tout 


San  Gorgonio  High  (58) 4  157  15  192 

Sterling  (3J) , 1  32  2  36 

Marshall  (25) 1  20  2  43 

Highland  Junior  High  (53) 3  58  14  no 

Davidsoodl) 1  15  7  59 

Mitchell(27) 3  56  3  25 

Del  Valleio  Junior  High  (49) 1  78  6  108 

Bradley(5) 0  15  0  46 

Golden  Valley  Junior  High  (52) 0  92  8  55 

Highland-Pacific  (16) 1  32  7  31 

Belvedere  (4). 2  65  0  12 

Crestmore  Elementary  (7) 6  10  4  72 

Bloomington  Junior  High  (3) 6  2  7  93 

Bloomington  High  (20) ^.  2  3  5  170 

Gerald  A.  Smith  (15) .'..  0  6  2-  51 

Mary  B.  Lewis  (11) 2  0  4  38 

Terrace  View  (16) 0  0  4  19 

Grind  Terrace  (8) 0  0  1  29 


368 
71 
66 

185 
82 
87 

193 
61 

155 
71 
79 
92 

108 

180 
59 
44 
23 
30 


1,858 
416 
387 

1,113 
501 
537 

1,234 
422 

1,213 
567 
642 
407 
586 
980 
333 
351 
358 
505 


2,226 
487 
453 

1,298 
583 
624 

1.427 
483 

1,368 
638 
721 
499 
694 

1,160 
392 
395 
381 
535 


(16.  5) 
(14.6) 
(14.6) 
(M.3) 
(14. 1) 
(13.9) 
(13.  5) 
(12.6) 
(11.3) 
(11.1) 
(11.  0> 
(18.43 
n5.6) 
(15.55 
(15.1) 
(11.1) 
(6.0) 
(5.65 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 


0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


4 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
3 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


72 
14 
11 
44 
18 
19 
50 
15 
48 
17 
20 
16 
29 
47 
13 
14 
12 
18 


77 

le 

14 
4( 
19 
19 
52 
16 
54 
20 
22 
17 
29 
SO 
13 
15 
13 
19 


DISTRICT:  VICTOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  7.  REPRESENTING:  9.  CITY:  VICTORVILLE.  COUNTY:  36.  SAN  BERNARDINO 


Number 0  156  19 

Percent O.O  7.2  0.9 

Eva  Dell  (3) „..."  0  51  o" 

Victor(6) 0  38  5 

lrwin(4) 0  20  4 

Village  Elementary  (7) 0  13  2 

Park  View  Elementary  (5) 0  15  1 

DelRey(l) 0  19  6 

Desert  Knolls  Elementary  (2) 0  0  1 


312 
14.3 

~zr 

81 
105 
14 
49 
35 
1 


487 
22.4 

IT 

124 
129 
29 
65 
60 
2 


1,689 
77J 

1 
95 
350 
108 
437 
586 
112 


2,176  .. 
100.0  .. 

~79 
219 
479 
137 
502 
646 
114 


(98.7) 
(56.6) 
(26.9) 
(21.2) 
(12.9) 
(9.3) 
(1.8) 


0 
0.0 

T 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
10.8 


1 
1.4 


0 
0.0 


9 
12.2 


65 
87.8 


74 
100.0 


2 

6 
14 

4 
16 
18 

5 


3 

7 
16 

6 
17 
20 

5 


DISTRICT:  NAT'L  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  9.  REPRESENTING:  9.  CITY:  NATIONAL  CITY.  COUNTY:  37.  SAN  DIEGO 


Number 28  114  132  1,804 

Percent 0.5  2.2  2.6  35.4 

Kimball  (3) 0  2  0^  309 

Highland(5) 0  3  8  150 

Central  (1)         0  4  17  235 

LasPalmas(4) 14  0  20  164 

EIToyon{2) 4  82  25  261 

Ira  Harbison  (7) 1  2  29  195 

Olivewood  (8) 1  10  12  149 

Lincoln  Acres  (6) 7  6  11  209 

Palmer  Way  (9) 1  s  lo  132 


2,078 
40.8 

311 
161 
256 
198 
372 
227 
172 
233 
148 


3,015 
59.2 

I2 
200 
365 
308 
580 
357 
290 
458 
405 


5.093 
100.0 

363~ 

361 

621 

508 

952 

584 

462 

691 

553 


0 
0.0 


1 
0.6 


1 
0.6 


6 
3.7 


8 

5.0 


153 
95.0 


161 
100.0 


(85.7) 
(44.6) 
(41.2) 
(39. 1) 
(39. 1) 
(38.9) 
(37.  2) 
(33.7) 
(26.8) 


9 
10 
18 
13 
28 
18 
17 
22 
18 


12 
11 
19 
14 
28 
19 
17 
22 
19 


DISTRICT:  SAN  DIEGO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  155.  REPRESENTING:  155.  CITY:  SAN  DIEGO.  COUNTY:  37.  SAN  DIEGO 


Number 

Percent 

Logan  Elementary  (113) 

David  Crockett  Elementary  (65) 

Stockton  Elementary  (142) 

Baker  Elementary  (41) 

Abraham  Lincoln  Senior  High  (27) 

Emerson  Elementary  (74) 

Henry  C.  Johnson  Elementary  (102) 

Valencia  Park  Elementary  (148) 

Harley  E.  Knox  Elementary  (l07) 

Samuel  Gompers  Junior  High  (7) 

BandinI  Elementary  (43) 

Memorial  Junior  High  (12) 

Chollas  Elementary  (62) 

James  Russell  Lowell  Elementary  (116).— 

Kennedy  Elementary  (106) 

Francis  Mead  Elementary  (122). 

Luther  Burbank  Elementary  (55) I 

Sherman  Elementary  (138) 

Balboa  Elementary  (42) 

Wright  Brothers  Junior-Senior  High  (35).. 

Fulton  Elementary  (87)... 

Webster  Elementary  (150) 

Horton  Elementary  (99)  ... 

San  Diego  High  (33) 

O'Farrell  Junior  High  (15) 

Central  Elementary  (60) 

Encantu  Elementary  (75). 

E.  R.  Snyder  Continuation  High  (34).. ."J 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  (31) 

Fremont  Elementary  (8iS) 

Fairhaven  Elementary  (77).. 

Washington  Elementary  (149) 

Annie  B.  Keller  Elementary  (105) I 

Linda  Vista  Elementary  (111)... 

Bell  Junior  High  (3) 

Brooklyn  Elementary  (54) 

Paradise  Hills  Elementary  (129).. .11"* 

Clara  Barton  Elementary  (45) 

Rev.    Development    Center    for    Handi- 
capped Minors  (I). 


211 

>*li»f 

2,555 

12,981 

30,751 

98,163 

128, 914 

U.^ 

11.6 

2.0 

10.1 

23.9 

•76.1 

100.0 

0 

448 

10 

287 

745 

7 

752 

0 

294 

15 

94 

403 

5 

408 

u 

843 

4 

76 

923 

16 

939 

u 

336 

33 

57 

426 

10 

436 

0 

899 

45 

151 

1,095 

33 

1,128 

0 

441 

22 

172 

635 

20 

655 

0 

356 

4 

16 

376 

12 

388 

u 

611 

4 

29 

644 

21 

665 

u 

596 

29 

41 

666 

29 

695 

0 

715 

27 

139 

881 

45 

926 

0 

193 

10 

65 

268 

14 

282 

b 

840 

26 

582 

1,453 

83 

1,536 

3 

448 

35 

130 

616 

38 

654 

14 

38 

5 

354 

411 

27 

438 

U 

719 

1 

48 

768 

53 

821 

U 

248 

23 

102 

373 

26 

399 

0 

178 

6 

149 

333 

24 

357 

U 

461 

3 

380 

844 

100 

944 

U 

369 

56 

494 

919 

136 

1,055 

U 

84 

2 

22 

108 

21 

129 

U 

526 

7 

30 

563 

126 

689 

0 

216 

8 

39 

263 

67 

330 

0 

293 

52 

40 

385 

162 

547 

/ 

462 

66 

737 

1,272 

970 

2,242 

2 

623 

49 

262 

936 

932 

1,868 

1 

152 

14 

152 

319 

339 

658 

4 

161 

34 

306 

505 

642 

1,147 

U 

72 

1 

93 

166 

226 

392 

5 

411 

74 

328 

818 

1,147 

1,965 

U 

42 

6 

57 

105 

152 

257 

U 

67 

0 

37 

104 

157 

261 

1 

6 

20 

116 

143 

220 

363 

U 

49 

9 

108 

166 

271 

437 

1 

110 

53 

159 

323 

536 

859 

4 

181 

23 

133 

341 

719 

1,060 

1 

23 

35 

270 

329 

695 

1.024 

5 

94 

48 

142 

289 

626 

915 

4 

67 

35 

48 

154 

370 

524 

U 

9 

• 

8 

17 

43 

60 

1 

0.0 


190 
3.9 


29 
0.6 


97 
2.0 


317 
6.5 


4,571 
93.5 


4,888 

100.0 


(99. 1) 
(98.8) 
(S8.  3) 
(97.7) 
(97.1) 
(96.9) 
(96.9) 
(%.8) 
(95.8) 
(95. 1) 
(95.  0) 
(94.6) 
(94.2) 
(93. 8) 
(93.  5) 
(93.5) 
(93. 3) 
(89.4) 
(87.1) 
(83.7) 
(81.7) 
(79.7) 
(70.4) 
(56.7) 
(50.1) 
(48.  5) 
(44. 0) 
(42.3) 
(41.6) 
(40.9) 
(39.8) 
(39.4) 

(38. 0) 
(37.6) 
(32.2) 

(32. 1) 
(31.6) 
(29. 4) 
(28.  3) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 
5 
4 
7 

1 

3 
5 
4 
8 
1 
11 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 
3 
1 
2 
4 
6 
9 
1 
0 
0 
7 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
6 
2 
2 
0 
0 


Q 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 


2 

2 

5 

5 

11 

2 

3 

5 

4 

9 

1 

17 

3 

5 

3 

3 

4 

9 

14 

3 

1 

2 

6 

13 

12 

2 

0 

0 

13 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

6 

4 

3 

0 

2 


36 
16 
31 
14 
57 
25 
12 
20 
22 
44 
8 
77 
24 
15 
35 
10 
12 
37 
33 
13 
23 
9 
14 
93 
77 
23 
40 
23 
77 
7 

18 
12 
12 
31 
51 
30 
27 
17 
5 


38 
18 
36 

19 
63 
27 
15 
25 
26 
53 
9 
94 
27 
20 
38 
13 
16 
46 
47 
16 
24 
II 
20 
106 
89 
25 
40 
23 
90 
9 
22 
13 
14 
31 
57 
34 
30 
17 
7 


December  11,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


38453 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— Continned 
B  SERIES— SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continoed 
DISTRICT:  SAN  DIEGO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  155.  REPRESENTING:  155.  CITY:   SAN  DIEGO.  COUNTY:  37  SAN  DIEGO.— Conliaued 


Students— 


Teediera— 


School 


Elizabeth  Freese  Elementary  (85) 

Kit  Carson  Elementary  (58) 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  (18) 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Elementary  (130) — 
John  James  Audubon  Elementary  (40)... 

Oak  Park  Elementary  (126). 

Daniel  Boone  Elementary  (53) 

Sunshine  School  (144) 

George  Dewey  Elementary  (72) 

Mark  Twain  Elementary  (147) 

Robert  E.  Lee  Elementary  (110) 

John  J.  Montgomery  Junior  High  (13) 

Chesterton  Elementary  (61) 

Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  High  (20) 

Angier  Elementary  (39) 

Cabrillo  Elementary  (56) 

Horace  Mann  Junior  High  (10) 

Andrew  Jackson  Elementary  (100) 

John  Marshall  Elementary  (120) 

Alice  Birney  Elementary  (52) 

Edison  Elementary  (73) 

Euclid  Elementary  (76) 

McKinley  Elementary  (117) 

Herbert  Hoover  High  (24) 

Stephen  Watts  Kearny  High  (25) 

Carver  Elementary  (59) 

la  Jolla  Elementary  (109) 

Garfield  Elementary  (89) 

Silver  Gate  Elementary  (139) 

Prog  for  Physically  Handicapped  (2) 

Sequoia  Elementary  (136) 

Alexander  Hamilton  Elementary  (94) 

Jefferson  Elementary  (101) 

Florence  Elementary  (81) 

Midway  Junior-Senior  High  (29) 

Rowan  Elementary  (134). 

Macdowell  Elementary  (118) 

Bay  Park  Elementary  (46). 

Rolando  Park  Elementary  (132) 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Elementary  (96) 

Collier  Junior  High  (4) 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Elementary  (141). 

Foster  Elementary  (83) 

Ocean  Beach  Elementary  (127) 

Adams  Elementary  (36) 

Crown  Point  Elementary  (66) 

Will  C.  Crawford  High  (22) 

Taft  Junior  High  (19) 

Lafayette  Elementary  (108) 

Bayview  Terrace  Elementary  (47) 

Point  Loma  High  (32) 

Beale  Elementary  (48) 

Whitlier  Elementary  (154) 

Louisa  M.  Alcott  Elementary  (37) 

Wegetorth  Elementary  (151) 

Barnard  Elementary  (44) 

Eugene  Field  Elementa  ry  (79). 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Elementary  (112) 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Elementary  (1 55) 

Einstein  Junior  High  (6) 

George  W.  Marston  Junior  High  (11) 

Dana  Junior  High  (5) 

Darnall  Elementary  (69) 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley  Elementary  (67)... 

Jones  Elementary  (103). 

PeteW.  Ross  Elementary  (133)_ 

Loma  Portal  Elementary  (114) 

Marie  Curie  Elementary  (68) 

James  Madison  High  (28) 

Benjamin  Franklin  Elementary  (84) 

Hale  Junior  High  (8) 

Belle  Bcnchley  (50) 

Fletcher  Elementary  (80) 

Walt  Whitman  Elementary  (153) 

Hardy  Elementary  (95) 

Martha  Farnum  Elementary  (78) 

Beale  Elementary  (49) 

Clay  Elementary  (63) 

Juarez  Elementary  (104) 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Elementary  (98).. 

Clairemont  High  (21) 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  (38). 

Cadman  Elementary  (57) 

Torrey  Pines  Elementary  (146) 

Pacific  Beach  Elementary  (128) 

Grantville  Elementary  (92) 

Sunset  View  Elementary  (143) 

John  D.  Spreckels  Elementary  (140) . 

Longlellow  Elementary  (115) 

Kate  Sessions  Elementary  (137) 

Grant  Elementary  (91) 

Forward  Elementary  (82) 

Mission  Bay  High  (30) 

Muirlands  Junior  High  (14) 

Cleveland  Elementary  (64) 

George  Gershwin  Primaiv  (90) 

PKific  Beach  Junior  High  (16) 


Span- 

Ameri- 

ish- 

Minor- 

American 

Spanish- 

Minority 

Weight: 

can 

Orien- 

Ameri- 

ity 

Indians 

Negro 

Oriental 

American 

total 

Other 

Total 

1.0  Indians 

Negro 

tal 

can 

total 

Other 

Total 

0 

113 

24 

94 

231 

606 

837 

(27.6) 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

24 

28 

3 

92 

37 

143 

275 

725 

1,000 

(27.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

33 

6 

109 

44 

286 

445 

1,212 

1.657 

(26.9) 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

70 

73 

1 

165 

54 

78 

298 

844 

1.142 

(26. 1) 

0 

9 

0 

1 

10 

25 

35 

2 

43 

29 

155 

229 

671 

900 

(25.4) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

25 

28 

0 

77 

15 

57 

149 

443 

592 

(25.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

0 

33 

61 

112 

206 

683 

889 

(23.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

28 

1 

15 

0 

18 

34 

114 

148 

(23.  0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

87 

18 

14 

119 

400 

519 

(22.9) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

18 

20 

0 

7 

12 

51 

70 

245 

315 

(22.2) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

8 

9 

1 

35 

28 

186 

250 

949 

1,199 

(20  9) 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

35 

38 

2 

135 

16 

181 

334 

1,322 

1,655 

(20.2) 

0 

2 

0 

2 

70 

74 

0 

93 

16 

21 

130 

521 

651 

(20.  0) 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

2 

3 

77 

32 

251 

363 

1.484 

1,847 

(19.7) 

0 

1 

0 

2 

71 

74 

1 

147 

42 

57 

247 

1,013 

1,260 

(19.6) 
(19.4) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

39 

41 

0 

1 

12 

97 

110 

457 

567 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

4 

181 

34 

236 

455 

2,043 

2.498 

(18. 2> 

0 

2 

1 

2 

5 

96 

101 

4 

49 

14 

46 

113 

540 

653 

(17.3) 
(17.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

0 

6 

17 

71 

94 

452 

546 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

16 

17 

1 

8 

18 

80 

107 

515 

622 

(17.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

0 

2 

8 

68 

78 

384 

462 

(16.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

3 

10 

15 

80 

108 

583 

691 

(15.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

2 

0 

29 

106 

137 

742 

879 

(15.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

10 

63 

32 

229 

334 

1,871 

2,205 

(15.1) 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

87 

90 

10 

138 

45 

m 

381 

2,153 

2,534 

(15.0) 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

100 

104 

0 

1 

52 

54 

309 

353 

(14.9) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

17 

3 

79 

99 

588 

687 

(14.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

0 

1 

8 

64 

73 

452 

525 

(13.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

56 

2 

26 

84 

524 

608 

(13.8) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

20 

21 

0 

8 

0 

5 

13 

84 

97 

(13.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

28 

107 

146 

946 

1,092 

(13.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

37 

0 

12 

17 

85 

114 

746 

860 

(13.3) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

28 

29 

1 

1 

15 

63 

80 

531 

611 

(13. 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

0 

3 

10 

47 

60 

429 

489 

(12.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

I 

12 

1 

21 

35 

251 

286 

(12.2) 
(12.1) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

23 

24 

0 

9 

6 

30 

45 

328 

373 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

2 

3 

30 

79 

114 

836 

950 

(12.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

33 

1 

1 

10 

61 

73 

558 

631 

(11.6) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

18 

20 

0 

0 

11 

39 

50 

384 

434 

(11.  5) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

12 

13 

0 

12 

20 

66 

98 

765 

863 

(11.4) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

29 

31 

0 

30 

18 

54 

102 

818 

920 

(11.1) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

40 

42 

3 

0 

23 

57 

83 

674 

757 

(11.0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

26 

27 

3 

3 

7 

56 

69 

570 

639 

(10.8) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

19 

20 

2 

0 

16 

60 

78 

655 

733 

(10.6) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

22 

23 

2 

0 

17 

59 

78 

659 

737 

(10.6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

1 

5 

9 

47 

62 

537 

599 

(10.4) 
(10. 2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

7 

88 

46 

166 

307 

2,698 

3,005 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

111 

113 

4 

33 

31 

83 

151 

1,419 

1,570 

(9.6) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

62 

64 

2 

14 

17 

47 

80 

763 

843 

(9.5) 
(9.25 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

32 

34 

0 

27 

6 

33 

66 

651 

717 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

22 

23 

2 

34 

9 

153 

198 

1.959 

2,157 

(9.2) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

87 

89 

0 

5 

13 

28 

46 

462 

508 

(9.1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

I 

3 

6 

34 

44 

443 

487 

(9.0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

3 

0 

22 

47 

72 

763 

835 

(8.6) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

26 

27 

0 

11 

IS 

32 

58 

616 

674 

(8.6) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

19 

21 

1 

0 

11 

26 

38 

409 

447 

(8.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

0 

0 

IS 

42 

57 

618 

675 

(8.4) 

0 

1 

e 

0 

1 

24 

25 

3 

8 

32 

61 

104 

1,138 

1.242 

(8.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

45 

1 

2 

16 

15 

34 

382 

416 

(8.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

3 

3 

25 

126 

157 

1,803 

1,960 

(8.0) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

81 

82 

5 

S 

26 

147 

184 

2,126 

2,310 

(8.0) 

0 

2 

0 

3 

5 

84 

89 

0 

7 

5 

69 

81 

937 

1,018 

(8.0) 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

37 

41 

0 

3 

0 

31 

34 

396 

430 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

15 

1 

2 

22 

29 

54 

645 

699 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

23 

1 

9 

33 

39 

82 

1,016 

1,098 

(7.5) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

33 

35 

1 

12 

13 

31 

57 

739 

796 

(7.2) 

e 

0 

0 

1 

1 

25 

26 

2 

1 

22 

28 

53 

693 

746 

(7.1) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

21 

22 

1 

0 

16 

42 

59 

793 

852 

(6.9) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

27 

28 

9 

5 

29 

147 

190 

2,589 

2,779 

(6.8) 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

102 

105 

0 

6 

8 

19 

33 

450 

483 

(6.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

^   4 

15 

27 

80 

126 

1,727 

1,853 

(6.8) 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

71 

75 

0 

1 

3 

11 

15 

209 

224 

(6.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

13 

21 

41 

588 

629 

(6.5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

I 

2 

15 

43 

61 

877 

938 

(6.5) 
(6.5) 

0 

e 

• 

1 

1 

29 

30 

0 

28 

I 

2 

31 

448 

479 

0 

0 

• 

2 

2 

13 

15 

0 

7 

7 

11 

25 

373 

398 

(6.3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

IS 

16 

(6.31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

20 

22 

331 

353 

(6.2) 
(6.2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

14 

23 

37 

562 

599 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

18 

19 

0 

0 

17 

19 

36 

553 

589 

(6.1) 

0 

a 

0 

• 

0 

18 

18 

5 

7 

15 

105 

132 

2,054 

2,186 

(6.0) 
(5.8) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

91 

12 

2 

T 

9 

20 

38 

614 

652 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

M 

3 

6 

12 

27 

48 

782 

830 

(5.8) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

0 

1 

3 

12 

16 

267 

283 

(5.7) 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

2 

2 

4 

26 

34 

579 

613 

(5.5) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

11 

It 

0 

2 

2 

13 

17 

296 

313 

(5.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

5 

18 

23 

402 

425 

(5.4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

0 

0 

12 

10 

22 

385 

407 

(5.4) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

11 

1 

1 

9 

16 

27 

477 

504 

(5.4) 
(5.3) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

14 

1< 

1 

12 

13 

19 

45 

806 

851 

0 

1 

0 

• 

1 

25 

2S 

0 

0 

8 

30 

38 

681 

719 

(5. 3' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

0 

1 

4 

34 

39 

716 

755 

(5.2; 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

23 

25 

1 

9 

8 

50 

68 

1,278 

1.346 

(5.1' 

0 

0 

« 

0 

e 

53 

53 

0 

IS 

7 

30 

52 

1.011 

1,063 

(4.91 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

42 

43 

0 

2 

6 

21 

29 

617 

646 

(4.51 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

U 

10 

0 

1 

6 

4 

11 

238 

249 

!i:i! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

J 

2 

17 

12 

32 

63 

1.380 

1.443 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

S5 

M 

38454 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  TOTAL— ContiniMd 
B  SERIES-SYSTEMS  WITH  AT  LEAST  1  SCHOOL  WITH  MINORITY  GROUP  ENROLLMENT  OVER  80  PERCENT— Continued 
OlSmiCT:  SAN  DIEGO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS:  15S.  REPRESOITINQ:  ISS.  CITY:   SAN  DIEGO.  COUNTY:  37  SAN  DIEGO —Continued 


Students— 


TeKhers — 


School 


American 
Indians 


Netm 


Spanish- 
Oriental   American 


Minority 
total 


Other 


Total 


Ameri- 

Weight:        can 

1.0  Indians 


Najro 


Orien- 
tal 


Span- 

ish- 

Ameri- 

can 


Minor- 
ity 
total 


Other 


Total 


Pershing  Junior  High  (17) 

Weinberger  Elementary  (152) 

Myron  8  Grern  Elementary  (93). 
La  Jolla  High  (26). 


Mission  Beach  Elementary  (123) 

John  G.  Marvin  Elementary  (121) 

Lyman  Judson  Gage  Elementary  (88) 

Bird  Rock  Elementary  (51) 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  Elementary  (131). 

Monteiuma  Elementary  (124) 

Lewis  Junior  Hiuh  (9) 

May  Scott  Marcy  Elementary  (119) 

Patrick  Henry  High  (23)  

William  P  Toler  Elementary  (145) 

Stephen  Decatur  Elementary  (71) 

Oe  Anja  Elementary  (70) 

Hearst  Elementary  (97) * 

Scripps  Elementary  (135) 

John  Muir  Elementary  (125) 
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LAND  REFORM  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  Important 
article  on  land  reform  In  Vietnam  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Recently,  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  290,  which  deals 
with  the  important  subject  of  land  re- 
form in  Vietnam.  Roy  L.  Prosterman,  as- 
s(x:late  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Washington  Law  School,  is  a  leading 
expert  in  land  reform.  Professor  Proster- 
man has  made  one  trip  under  private 
grant  to  Vietnam  and  two  trips  as  the 
land  law  consultant  to  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  under  a  Oovemment- 
sponsored  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Land  Retorm  in  Vietnam 
(By  Roy  L.  Proaterman) 

Old  Vietnamese  Proverb:  "He  should  own 
the  land  who  rubs  It  between  his  hands  each 
season." 

Joeeph  Alsop,  In  the  New  Yorker,  June  25, 
1955:  "The  Vletmlnh  could  not  possibly  have 
carried  on  the  resistance  [against  the 
Prenohl  lor  one  year,  let  alone  nine  years, 
without  the  people's  strong,  united  support." 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  In  a  speech 
delivered  January  18,  X968:  "In  the  Social 
Reconstruction  mission.  Land  Reform  as  is 
natural  has  to  be  placed  on  the  top  line.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  we  must  bravely  acknowledge 
that,  until  now,  the  results  obtained  are 
lowest  In  consideration  of  its  goal  and  its 
requirements." 

It  should  be  in  no  way  surprising  that  In  a 
country  where  the  bulk  of  the  population — 
still  60  per  cent  today — is  dependent  on  the 
land  as  its  sole  soiirce  of  livelihood  (as  has 
been  the  case  in  Vietnam  for  at  least  2,000 


'ThB  author  has  Just  returned  from  his 
third  extended  trip  to  Vietnam  to  review 
progress  in  the  land-reform  area.  This  trip 
was  taken  under  private  grant,  while  the  two 
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years)  the  question  ot  land  tenure  should 
assume  gigantic  proporUons.'  Tenure  Imbal- 
ance strikes  at  the  very  base  of  the  country's 
economic  and  political  stability.  Historically, 
breaking  up  large  holdings  and  transferring 
them  to  individual  small  owners  was  a  means 
of  power  consolidation  by  new  Vietnamese 
royal  dynasties.  Even  as  late  as  the  first 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Nguyen 
Anh,  who  founded  the  last  dynasty,  set  about 
breaking  up  large  feudal  landholdings  in 
Vietnam.  This  policy  was  pursued  by  his  suc- 
cessor, who  acceeded  to  the  throne  in  1820. 
The  advent  of  French  colonialism  in  the 
1860's  was  accompanied  by  dramatic  changes. 

It  Is  estimated  that  between  1880  and  1930 
the  land  area  devoted  to  rice  in  the  fertile, 
southern  region  of  Vietnam  then  known  as 
Cochlnchlna  (which  included,  in  particular, 
the  Mekong  Delta  region  south  of  Saigon), 
grew  by  at  least  400  per  cent,  with  resulting 
Increased  yields.  Yet,  by  1930,  the  position 
of  the  Vietnamese  peasant  in  the  economy 
had  so  deteriorated  that  his  situation  wa& 
worse  than  it  had  been  prior  to  French  In- 
trtislon.  Land  was  sold  at  absurdly  cheap 
prices  to  colonialists  who  amassed  vast  hold- 
ings; the  rice  that  could  have  put  an  end  to 
peasant  starvation  was  extracted  through 
land  rents  and  was  exported,  rather  than 
made  available  to  the  indigenous  p<9ulation. 
The  rough  figures  that  are  available  Indicate 
that  during  the  1930's  some  57  per  cent  of 
the  rural  population  of  Cochlnchlna  was 
landless. 

As  Joseph  Buttinger,  a  leading  Western 
historian  of  Vietnam,  summed  it  up  in  Viet- 
nam: A  Dragon  Embattled,'  "the  rural 
masses  became  as  dependent  on  the  rich 
landowners  as  the  serfs  of  medieval  Europe 
had  been  on  their  feudal  lords." 

After  a  third  visit  to  Vietnam,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1969,  I  had  to  conclude  that  the  final 
word  on  success  or  failure  of  land  reform  as 
a  program  bearing  on  the  conflict  could  not 


earlier  ones  were  made  as  the  land-law  con- 
sultant to  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
survey  of  land  tenure  In  Vietnam,  under- 
taken for  AID  in  1967-68. 

'(New  York:  Frederick  A  Prneger,  1967) 


quite — b«  written  yet.  Like  Pearl  lashed  to 
the  rail,  and  then  rescued,  this  quintessen- 
tial program  had  been  up  again  and  down 
again  so  many  times  ever  the  last  15  years 
that  even  a  week's  lead  time  before  publica- 
tion might  find  one  badly  out  of  date.  But  at 
least  for  one  ftparkllng  moment,  starting  in 
May,  1969,  and  lasting  at  least  through  mid- 
fall,  land  reform  was  definitely  "up"  again. 
Whether  or  not  the  Vietnamese  Senate  or 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  himself  utilizes 
far  reaching  amendment  powers  to  restore 
Thleu's  genuinely  excellent  legislative  pro- 
posal (after  Its  evisceration  at  the  hands 
of  the  lower  house  at  the  start  of  Septem- 
ber) ,  it  would  stUl  be  true  that  1969  was  the 
best  year  ever  for  South  Vietnamese  land 
reform.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  really  say- 
ing much.  Without  a  good  bill  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  privately  owned  lands,  plus 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  legislation  and 
of  programs  begun  earlier  this  year.  South 
Vietnam  will  lose  what  la  very  likely  her 
last  chance  to  make  sense  out  of  this  moist 
basic  of  all  "pacification"  programs,  and  to 
acquire  the  leverage  this  might  supply  for 
a  political  settlement  broadly  satisfactory  to 
various  shades  of  American  opinion. 

LAND     TENURE    PATRKN 

That  the  land  problem  is  near  the  root  ol 
the  conflict — as  it  was,  for  example,  in  China 
and  m  Cuba — has  long  been  clear  to  most 
careful  and  scholarly  observers;  It  Is  »  point 
on  which  there  has  been  close  agreement 
among  Bernard  Fall  (land  reform  is  "as  es- 
sential to  success  as  ammunition  for  howit- 
zers—In  fact,  more  so") ,  Buttinger,  Dotiglas 
Pake,  and  many,  many  others.  Today,  at  least 
three-flfths  of  South  Vietnam's  population 
of  about  17  million  Is  rural  and  derives  a 
livelihood  chiefly  from  rice  farming.  About 
three-flfth.s  of  this  raial  population  lives  in 
the  Mekong  Delta,  south  of  Saigon,  where  80 
per  cent  of  the  country's  rice  Is  produced. 
Most  of  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  farm- 
ers live  In  a  narrow  belt  of  rlceland  running 
up  the  coast — the  area  known  as  the  Cen- 
tral Lowlands. 

The  tenure  pattern  tinder  which  the  bulk 
of  these  farmers  live  and  gain  their  suste- 
nance is  not  fundamentally  changed  from 
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that  shown  In  the  1960-1061  Agricultural 
<3ensus  of  South  Vietnam,  as  confirmed  by 
field  work  by  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute (SJi.I.)  In  which  I  parUcipated  at  the 
end  of  1967.  During  the  critical  period  of 
the  conflict's  development  In  the  early  1960'8 
only  257,000  out  of  1,175,000 — or  23  per  cent — 
of  the  Mekong  Delta's  farming  families  owned 
all  the  land  they  worked.  Their  average  hold- 
ing was  four  and  one-half  acres.  Another 
334,000  families,  or  28.5  per  cent  of  the  total, 
tilled  six  acres — four  of  which  were  rented, 
while  521,000  families,  roughly  44  per  cent, 
farmed  an  average  of  three  and  one-half  acres 
of  land  that  was  totally  rented.  Thvts,  In  the 
Delta,  more  than  seven  farming  families  out 
of  10  (44  per  cent+28.5  per  cent=72.6  per 
cent)  were  substantially  dependent  on  ten- 
ant farming. 

The  massive  dislocation  of  the  war  has  r^ 
duced  the  rural  population  from  75  to  80 
per  cent  to  the  current  60  per  cent  figure, 
and  the  exodiis  to  the  cities  was  probably  pro- 
portionately greater  among  those  who  had  no 
land  of  their  own.  But  the  1967  field  work 
showed  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  Del- 
ta's agricultural  population.  In  the  relatively 
secure  areas  (where  the  field  work  could  be 
carried  on),  remained  without  ownership  of 
land,  and  the  size  of  holdings  and  condi- 
tions of  tenure  remained  unchanged.  In  Its 
percentage  of  landlessness,  the  Mekong  Delta 
thus  qualified  as  one  of  the  four  worst  areas 
of  the  world — along  with  the  Huk  country 
of  Central  Luzon,  Java,  and  northeastern 
Brazil — and  equalled  or  exceeded  pre-revolu- 
tionary  China,  Russia  and  Cuba. 

The  S.R.I.  field  work — the  major  portion 
of  which  consisted  of  nearly  one  thousand 
hour-long  Interviews  with  Mekong  Delta  res- 
idents, carefully  randomized,  and  using  an 
extensively  pretested  set  of  questions  and 
Vietnamese  interviewers  under  American  su- 
pervisors— uncovered  further  details,  al- 
though most  of  these  simply  confirmed  the 
accurate  appraisals  which  had  already  been 
available  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  the 
Delta,  landlords  supply  virtually  no  Inputs: 
no  credit,  seeds.  Implements,  fertilizer  or 
advice.  They  collect  rents — typically  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  gross  crop,  and  some- 
times even  more.  The  landlords  of  roughly 
half  the  tenanted  land  are  absentees,  so  rent 
collection  becomes  an  annual  foray  either  by 
them  or  by  agents — often  local  officials  or 
military  men  who  get  a  cut  of  what  they 
collect. 

Tenants  can  usually  be  evicted  at  will.  They 
are  held  responsible  for  most,  or  all,  of  the 
rent  even  when  their  crops  fail,  for  the  rent 
Is  calculated  In  advance  on  an  estimate  of 
the  gross  crop.  Thus,  after  major  fioodlng  re- 
duced the  harvest  of  1966-67 — the  Delta  har- 
vest period  Is  from  December  to  February — 
many  tenants  were  held  for  rents  that  ex- 
ceeded 75  per  cent  of  their  actual  production. 
Should  a  tenant  be  unable  to  pay  his  rent, 
he  Is  confronted  with  Interest  rates  on  the 
unpaid  portion  that  average  60  per  cent  a 
year,  and  which  In  one  case  out  of  five  ex- 
ceed 120  per  cent  a  year. 

The  situation  is  no  better  In  the  Central 
Lowlands.  As  the  1960-1961  census  showed, 
the  typical  family — 403.000  out  of  695,000— 
lived  on  a  two-acre  farm,  one  acre  of  which 
was  rented.  About  74,000  families  held  rented 
land  only,  their  average  holding  being  one 
and  one-tenth  acres.  Rents  on  the  tenanted 
or  share-cropped  portion  of  lands  In  the 
Central  Lowlands  generally  are  60  per  cent 
of  the  gross  crop,  although  here  the  actual 
crop  iB  the  measure  more  often  than  an 
estimate  made  In  advance.  Security  of  tenure, 
however.  Is  as  nonexistent  as  It  Is  In  the  Delta. 
These  land-tenure  figures  can  be  given 
some  perspective  by  noting  that  Soijth  Viet- 
namese calculations  Indicate  that  once  the 
rents  go  much  above  one-fifth  of  the  crop, 
even  a  three  and  one-half  acre  Delta  plot 
(the  average  for  the  44  per  cent  of  famines 
that  the  oensua  showed  to  be  living  wholly 


on  rented  land)  does  not  produce  enough 
rice  to  keep  the  average  six-person  household 
at  recommended  minimum  sustenance  levels. 

The  typical  Central  Lowlands  mixed-tenure 
holding,  as  Indicated,  averages  only  two  acres, 
one-half  of  which  Is  rented. 

A  further  finding  of  the  S.R.I,  study,  con- 
trary to  a  vast  amount  of  conventional  wis- 
dom found  In  Saigon  offices  (but  generally 
not  found  out  In  the  field) ,  was  that  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  Mekong  Delta — In  an 
open-ended  question  with  multiple  responses 
allowed — regarded  land  ownership  as  a  para- 
mount concern  five  times  as  frequently  as 
they  regarded  physical  security  as  a  para- 
mount concern,  and  rated  agricultural  credit 
as  a  paramount  concern  four  times  as  fre- 
quently as  security. 

THE  VIETCONG  PROGRAM 

All  the  above  data,  however,  relates  to  "ten- 
ancy" as  It  exists  In  areas  under  South 
Vietnamese  government  control.  In  areas 
where  the  Vletcong  are  In  control,  they  have 
offered  only  one  substantive  program:  land 
reform.  The  program  has  deep  roots,  adum- 
brated In  the  Joseph  Alsop  quotation  that 
begins  this  article. 

By  the  time  that  the  Geneva  Conference 
was  convened  In  1954,  the  Vietmlnh  ruled 
60  to  90  per  cent  of  what  Is  now  South 
Vietnam.  Their  support  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation had  accounted  In  substantial  part  for 
the  crucial  advantage  that  had  enabled  them 
to  overcome  the  superior  arms  and  manpower 
of  the  French.  In  their  struggle,  they  had 
built  their  broad  base  of  support  on  the 
strong  foundation  of  antlcolonlal  nation- 
alism, and  they  had  added  to  this  (even 
more  concretely  than  the  Algerian  rebels 
were  to  do  a  few  years  later)  the  attraction 
of  land-tenure  reform  for  the  mass  of  the 
peasantry. 

Beginning  in  1945,  In  areas  that  they  con- 
trolled, the  Vletmlnh  had  enforced  strict 
limitations  on  rent  and  Interest  rates.  Lands 
held  by  the  French,  communal  lands,  and 
the  land  of  "traitors"  were  confiscated  and 
given  to  the  poorer  peasants.  Beginning  In 
1953,  the  Vletmlnh  undertook  the  second, 
more  sweeping  phase  of  their  land  reform 
program,  under  a  classification  system  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  had  been  employed  by 
the  Communist  Chinese  ("landlord,"  "rich 
peasant,"  "middle  peasant,"  "poor  peasant" 
and  "agricultural  worker").  In  Its  first  stage 
of  Implementation  this  system  was  aimed  at 
taking  land  from  the  first  two  groups  and 
giving  It  to  the  last  two.  Wherever  It  was 
applied,  the  program  utterly  transformed  the 
village  social  structure. 

The  sad  history  of  the  post- 1954  years  can 
only  be  briefly  sketched  here.  The  North  Viet- 
namese moved  to  a  stage  featuring  bloody 
village  "trials"  of  the  landlords  and — very 
broadly  defined— "rich  peasants"  (100,000 
died,  according  to  the  best  estimates),  and 
then  to  collectivization.  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  missed  the  chance  to  carry  out  a  com- 
petitive democratic  land  reform,  on  models 
such  as  those  of  Mexico,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Bo- 
livia or  South  Korea  (all  of  which  had  In- 
augurated sweeping  land  reforms  before 
1954).  Instead,  he  adopted  a  law  that  was 
blatantly  Impossible  to  administer,  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  landlord-tenant  rela- 
tionship— actually  restoring  the  landlord- 
tenant  relationship  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  In  formerly  Vletminh-con- 
troUed  areas  who  had  thought  the  land  was 
now  theirs — ^plus  an  extremely  mild  law  reg- 
ulating the  acquisition  of  large  holdings.  The 
latter  allowed  retention  of  247  acres  (even- 
tually raised  to  284  In  most  cases) ,  which  was 
at  least  30  times  greater  than  the  "retention 
limits"  In  the  successful  Asian  land  reform 
programs  of  Japan,  South  Korea  and — ten 
years  too  late — Taiwan.  It  also  suffered  from 
multiple  administrative  defects.*  Dlem's  pro- 


*  One  example :  regulations  ultimately  gave 
landlords   el|^t   years    In   which   to    prove 


gram  grotmd  to  a  final  bait  In  1961,  with 
benefits  for  only  one  out  of  ten  tenant  fami- 
lies. Local  officials  were  allowed  to  retain  and 
rent  out  the  best  of  the  acqtilred  lands. 

This  left  two  great  groups  identifying  the 
Communists  with  land  reform  and  Saigon 
with  the  Interests  of  the  landed  oligarchy: 
About  one  million  peasants  who  remained 
tinder  Vietmlnh  control  even  in  Dlem's  hey- 
day, and  who  continued  to  live  under  the 
economic  and  social  transformations  wrought 
by  "first  stage"  (i.e.,  precollectlvization) 
Communist  land  reform. 

The  great  mass  of  tenant  farmers  who  re- 
tiimed  to  Dlem's  control,  who  not  only 
gained  no  benefits  from  Dlem's  unworkable 
laws,  but  actually  found  the  government  re- 
establishing a  relationship  that  the  Vletmlnh 
had  already  sundered. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  was  not  only 
logical  but  virtually  Inevitable  that  at  the 
end  of  the  1950's  the  Vletcong  should  become 
the  active  successors  of  the  Vietmlnh,  build- 
ing popular  support  throughout  the  country- 
side with  the  promise  of  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  the  Vletmlnh  land  reforms. 

Saigon's  response,  from  1961  onward,  not 
only  totally  omitted  any  competitive  land 
reform  measures,  but  from  late  1965  onward 
actually  involved  the  elaboration  of  decrees 
which  justified  the  ultimate,  very  common 
"pacification"  process  by  which  the  American 
Innocents,  having  "secured"  a  village  and 
moved  on,  were  followed  by  the  landlords 
riding  In  on  the  jeeps  with  "ARVN"  (the 
South  Vietnamese  Army)  to  reassert  control 
over  their  former  lands.  Not  surprisingly,  but 
very  tragically  Indeed,  many  Americans  have 
died  at  the  hands  of  enraged  peasants  who 
have  associated  them  with  "pacification"  In 
this.  Its  completed,  sense. 

Unfortunately,  the  role  of  AID'  and  the 
United  States  State  Department  In  all  of 
this  was  pusillanimous.  Starting  with  clear 
marching  orders  from  President  Dwlght  Ei- 
senhower and  those  at  the  top  In  1954  that 
made  support  for  land  reform  a  matter  of 
high  priority,  working-level  officials  allowed 
themselves  to  be  backed  off  step  by  step  from 
a  workable  program  by  the  clear  signs  of 
hostility  emanating  from  major  segments  of 
the  ruling  elite.  During  1960-66,  the  United 
States  Mission  obligingly  failed  to  have  pres- 
ent In  Vietnam, even  one  full-time  official 
dealing  with  the  land  reform  problem,  and 
a  plethora  of  rationalizations  sprang  up 
about  the  need  to  rely  on  the  landlord  class 
for  political  stability.  In  the  case  of  some  offi- 
cials, all  these  rationalizations  stubbornly 
failed  to  give  way  even  when  the  house  of 
cards  collapsed  In  the  early  lOSO's  and  the 
preeminent  role  of  the  peasants  In  support- 
ing the  rebellion  became  clear. 

PEASANT    STTPPORT    rOK    THE    WAR 

It  is  this  deeply  rooted  peasant  support 
Which  has  given  the  Vietnamese  conflict  the 
very  strong  "Insurrection"  or  "civil  war"  fla- 
vor which  it  still  retains,  despite  the  highly 
publicized  Infusions  of  manpower  from  the 
North  which  began  In  1966.  The  measures 
of  this  peasant  support  are  not  hard  to  find. 
In  March,  1968,  The  New  York  Times  noied 
that  the  Vletcong  bad  been  steadily  able  to 
recruit  5,000  to  7,000  men  a  montb.  Lieu- 
tenant Oilonel  William  Corson,  former  bead 
of  the  Marine's  (Combined  Action  Platoons 
(CAP)  iMX>gram.  writing  In  the  summer  of 
1068,  noted  that  some  three-flfths  of  these 
Vletcong  recnilts  eould  be  regarded  as  volun- 
teers of  "soft-sell"  enlistees.  Tbe  oocnmon 
appeal  In  wide  areas  where  Vletcong  land  re- 


"preordlnance"  transfers  to  others  that 
brought  their  holdings  below  the  point  where 
the  law  took  hold;  transfers  to  relatives  and 
Btrawmen  were  common;  and  the  autbor  has 
met  Vietnamese  who  openly  admit  tbat  tbey 
still  "own"  over  2,000  acres. 

<Tbe  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 
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form  waa  In  effect  was  "The  movement  has 
given  you  land,  give  xis  your  son." 

Sew»u>eek,  on  January  1,  1968,  reported 
that  377,000  men  were  bearing  arm*  against 
the  United  States  and  South  Vletnameee 
forces,  of  whom  only  one-sixth  were  North 
Vletnameee.  The  New  York  Times  on  March 
19.  1968.  offered  offlclal  estimates  of  all  five 
categories  of  enemy  strength,  In  which  the 
North  Vletneonese  were  said  to  play  an  even 
smaller  role  (See  Table  I) . 

Estimates  made  during  my  1969  visit  were 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  "main  force"  com- 
ponent was  up,  and  that  of  southern  recruits 
was  down;  In  the  local  level  southerners 
were  still  functioning  In  large  numbers.  The 
vitally  Important  category  of  southern 
"cadres"  or  "V.C.I."  (Vletcong  Infrastructure) 
had  been  somewhat  depleted  by  the  Com- 
munists' chosen  tactics  during  Tet,  but  since 
then  had  hardly  been  touched.  These  V.C.I, 
do  the  recruiting,  arrange  the  reconnaissance, 
obtain  the  porters  and,  by  establishing  supply 
and  ammunition  depots  at  Intervals  of  about 
a  day's  march,  prepare  the  way  for  main  force 
actions — a  sine  quo  non  of  these  actions, 
since  the  main  force  units  cannot  carry  with 
them  the  supplies  and  ammimltion  needed 
for  their  attaclcs.  Moreover,  despite  well-re- 
ported "battles,"  It  was  doggedly,  tragically 
true  that  over  one-half  of  American  casual- 
ties were  the  result  of  such  essentially  local 
guerrilla  activities  as  the  planting  of  mines 
and  booby  traps  (and  the  mute  silence  of  the 
villagers  as  they  watched  Americans  walk  into 
them). 

The  one  bright  spot  In  the  picture  was  that 
fresh  Vletcong  recruitment  had  fallen  to 
about  3.600  men  a  month,  apparently  through 
a  combination  of  the  loss  of  senior  cadres  at 
Tet,  the  spread  of  knowledge  that  main 
force  units  have  been  using  southern  recruits 
at  the  "first  wave,"  and  the  first  Important 
stirrings  of  land  reform  under  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu,  including  an  important  effort  to  pre- 
vent landlords  from  returning  to  reclaim 
their  lands  in  "pacified"  villages. 

The  final  part  of  this  history — which  was 
still  undergoing  almost  daily  changes  as  I  was 
writing  this — has  involved  the  process  by 
which  the  Thleu  government  appears,  at  last, 
and  perhaps  too  late,  to  have  embraced  a 
really  sweeping  and  workable  program  of  land 
reform.  The  bizarre  reality,  of  course.  Is  that 
while  the  Communists  have  successfully 
billed  themselves  In  Vietnam  (and  elsewhere) 
as  "land  reformers."  genuine  democratic  land 
reform  does  not  take  a  back  seat  to  Com- 
munist land  reforms  by  any  means.  Quite  the 
contrary :  the  collectivization  which  has  been 
the  universal  "second  stage"  of  Conununlst 
land  reform  promises  that  have  led  to  suc- 
cessful revolutions  has  been  an  economic  dis- 
aster vastly  distasteful  to  the  peasantry, 
while  the  half-dozen  successful  non-Com- 
munist land  reforms  of  this  century '  have 
led  to  major  Increases  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  have  furnished  a  bulwark  of  po- 
litical stability — Including  assistance  in  de- 
feating attempts  to  start  guerrilla  movements 
In  Bolivia  and  South  Korea  by  depriving  the 
would-be  revolutionaries  of  their  "gut"  Issvie. 

TABLE  I:  ENEMY  STRENGTH 


National 
intelligence 

estimate      C.I. A.  estimate 


I.  Mainfofcemiits 118,000  160,000 

North  Vietnam 54.000  80,000 

VietCong 64,000  80,000 

?.  Village  guerrilla  pia- 

toons  and  squads....  70,000-90,000  100.000  120,000 

3.  "Irregutai"  or  lelf- 

militia 150,000  100,000 

4.  Administrative  and 

logistic  apparatus....  35,  QpO-40, 000  75,000-80,000 

&  Political  cadm 75,000-85,000  80,000-120,000 


*In  Mexico,  Japan,  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Bolivia  and  Iran,  in  that  order,  perhaps  soon 
to  be  foUowed  by  Peru. 


THIEU'S   LAND   BETOBM    PBOORAM 

The  first  signs  of  real  movement  came  from 
the  South  Vietnamese.  President  Thleu, 
speaking  to  a  gathering  of  provincial  land- 
affairs  officials  on  January  18,  1968,  just 
before  the  Tet  offensive,  had  made  the  state- 
ment quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Over  the  following  months,  the  Tet  offen- 
sive, the  Johnson  announcement  of  a  bomb- 
ing halt,  the  start  of  talks  in  Paris  and  the 
presidential  campaign  of  Minnesota  Sena- 
tor Eugene  McCarthy  all  supplied  additional 
shocks  to  the  Vietnamese,  and  major  ele- 
ments of  a  land  reform  program  began  to 
take  shape. 

First  of  all,  distribution  of  the  choice  lands 
taken  by  Diem  but  never  distributed  began 
in  earnest.  Procedures  were  simplified  with 
the  help  of  United  States  land  reform  ad- 
visers so  that  village-level  committees  could 
approve  the  applications  made  by  the  pres- 
ent cultivators  and  hand  out  deeds  In  imder 
a  week,  and  a  tremendous  boost  was  given 
the  program  when  President  Thleu  decreed 
at  the  start  of  July,  1969,  that  henceforth 
the  distribution  would  be  free  and  that 
former  recipients  would  be  freed  from  their 
payment  obligations.  The  distribution  over 
the  two  years  sharply  accelerated: 

TABLE     n.     LAND     DISTBIBTmON,     1968-1969 

January-June,  1968 — 20,000  acres  dis- 
tributed. 

July-December,  1968—40,000  acres  dis- 
tributed. 

January-August,  1969 — 90,000  acres  dis- 
tributed. 

September-December,  1969  (est.)— 90,000 
acres  distributed. 

In  1969.  an  estimated  50.000  families  will 
receive  these  government-owned  lands. 

Second,  a  temporary  end,  at  least,  was 
brought  to  "negative  land  reform."  In  Sep- 
tember, 1968,  Thieu  declared  that  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  landlords  evicted  occupants 
and  collected  rents  In  newly  "secured"  areas 
would  be  ended.  Very  Ukefy,  he  had  the 
forthcoming  "accelerated  pacification"  drive 
in  mind:  if  the  process  of  planting  the  flag, 
at  least  in  daytime,  in  additional  villages, 
were  to  be  accompanied  by  the  customary 
Inflow  of  returning  landlords,  the  results  for 
Saigon  would  be  politically — and  perhaps 
military — disastrous.  Tills  declaration  was 
followed  by  three  decrees : 

One  in  November,  1"68,  that  prohibited  offi- 
cials or  soldiers  in  newly  secured  villages  from 
reinstalling  landlords  or  helping  to  collect 
rents; 

A  second  in  February,  1969,  that  extended 
the  prohibition  to  the  private  landlords 
themselves  and  made  it  effective  until  Feb- 
ruary. 1970: 

And  a  third  in  April,  that  made  the 
earlier  prohibitions  countrywide,  apparently 
in  anticipation  that  landlords  in  more  secure 
areas  might  try  to  evict  tenants  and  resume 
personal  occupation  in  contemplation  of  fur- 
ther land  reform  measures. 

My  Just-concluded  field  work  persuades 
me  that  the  covmtrywlde  occupancy  "freeze" 
is  being  widely  adhered  to.  It  has  been  well 
publicized;  it  Involves  a  highly  visible  ac- 
tion if  it  is  violated;  and  in  areas  where  the 
new  local-force  units  ("Popular  Forces,"  "Re- 
gional Forces,"  and  "Local  Self  Defense 
Forces")  have  received  some  500,000  rifles, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  (ARVN)  can 
no  longer  trample  on  peasants'  legal  rights 
with  Impunity.  The  rent  "freeze"  (supposed- 
ly at  a  zero  level  in  newly  secured  areas)  in- 
volves more  clandestine  violations,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  only  spottlly  effective. 

Third,  there  was  an  almost  disastrous  de- 
cision in  February,  1969,  to  design  the  big- 
gest, final  part  of  the  program — involving 
transfer  of  some,  most,  or  all  of  the  3,000,000 
acres  of  privately  owned  lands  that  are 
farmed  by  tenants — as  a  "voluntary"  pur- 
chase program.  This  would  have  merely 
urged  landlord  transfers  for  2  to  3  years  and 


then  would  have  "required"  them  only  when 
the  administrators  could  determine  (with 
the  land  records  for  three  out  of  eight  vil- 
lages totally  destroyed)  that  a  landlord  held 
more  than  37,  or  perhaps  75,  acres.  Fortu- 
nately, President  Thleu  took  a  personal  hand, 
which  resulted  In  the  scrapping  of  the  "vol- 
untary" plan,  the  sacking  of  the  land  reform 
minister,  and  the  drafting  of  the  sweeping 
"Land  to  the  "niler"  bill  and  its  presentation. 
In  early  July,  to  the  lower  house.  This  bill 
would  affect  all  of  the  3,000,000  acres  of  land 
that  are  cultivated  by  tenants  or  non-owners, 
and  would  make  all  Vietnamese  peasants  the 
owners  of  the  land  they  till.  The  regime  of 
tenant  farming  for  a  million  families  would 
be  ended  In  a  drastically  simplified  and 
rapid  way: 

All  land  not  tilled  by  the  owner  would 
be  affected  (so  there  would  be  no  need  to 
apply  a  "retention  limit"  under  which  each 
owner  would  have  to  make  a  "declaration" 
of  how  much  he  owns,  with  the  ontis  on  the 
administrators  to  find  out  If  be  is  lying). 

The  peasant  tilling  the  land  would  re- 
ceive it  free  (so  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  corrupt  administrators  to  dun  the  peasant 
for  payments  and  the  message  would  be  the 
simplest  possible :  you  don't  pay  anything  to 
anybody) . 

The  effect  would  be  nationwide  (so  that 
peasants  tilling  land  In  insecure  areas  could 
nevermore  be  goaded  to  support  whe  Vletcong 
with  the  threat  that  landlords  would  other- 
wise return:  "negative  land  reform"  would 
be  gone  for  good). 

Confirmation  of  title  would  come  via  a 
highly  simplified  village-level  application 
procedure,  involving  only  a  few  days'  delay, 
and  requiring  neither  the  shifting  of  fam- 
ilies, the  shifting  of  present  boundaries,  nor 
the  resvu-veying  of  the  land. 

Landlords  would  be  fully  compensated 
(20  percent  In  cash,  80  percent  in  8-year 
inflation-adjusting  bonds).  The  total  cost 
would  be  8400  million,  equal  to  between  five 
and  six  days'  cost  of  the  war. 

The  bill.  In  fact,  represents  one  of  the  great 
non-Communist  land  reforms  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  even  more  sweeping,  for  ex- 
ample, than  those  of  Japan  and  South  Korea. 
The  "Land  to  the  Tiller"  program,  however,  is 
now  In  deep  political  trouble,  the  basic  diffi- 
culty being  that  the  South  Vietnamese  land- 
lords do  not  trust  the  bonds.  Because  of  this, 
they  combined  their  influence  in  the  lower 
house  with  another  group  that  sees  opposi- 
tion (shortsightedly  would  be  an  understate- 
ment) as  a  way  of  preventing  Thleu  from 
Increasing  his  political  power.  This  com- 
bined opposition  eviscerated  the  bill — put- 
ting in  a  37-acre  "retention  limit"  and  adding 
that  only  "legal"  occupants  could  receive 
land — and  even  then  added  a  provision  boost- 
ing the  cash  portion  of  compensation  for 
the  landlords  from  20  percent  to  60  to  70 
percent. 

Now  the  upper  house  is  considering  the 
bill.  In  a  heartening  demonstration  of  firm- 
ness, President  Thleu  has  asked  to  have  it 
amended  to  Its  original  strong  version.  Under 
Vietnamese  law,  the  upper  house  amend- 
ments, if  any,  will  prevail  unless  overridden 
by  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
lower  house.  Even  then  President  Thleu  can 
amend  and  will  prevail,  unless  his  amend- 
ments are  overridden  by  a  majority  of  the 
Joint  membership  of  the  two  houses.  Thus, 
for  the  moment,  with  President  Thieu's  con- 
tinued exhibition  of  firmness,  land  reform  Is 
"up"  again  after  its  lower  house  drubbing. 

But  whether  the  upper  house  amends 
and— if  not — whether  President  Thieu 
amends  and  is  not  overridden,  now  depend 
crucially  on  the  credibility  of  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  landlords. 

As  this  was  written,  pressures  appeared  to 
be  building  for  a  United  States  declaration 
of  financial  support  for  the  program — con- 
sistent with  President  Richard  Nixon's  strong 
general  statement  of  support  for  the  program 
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in  the  Midway  commtmlqti*  of  June,  1969. 
Whether  such  a  statement  is  made  may  well 
be  decisive  in  determtalng  whether,  as  this  is 
being  read,  the  mass  of  South  Vietnamese 
peasants  are  finally  becomng  owner-farmers. 
OT  whether  the  chance  to  achieve  an  impact 
during  the  1969  main  Delta  harvest  period 
(December  to  February)  has  been  missed. 
If,  finally,  land  reform  goes  "down"  again,  it 
may  well  be  for  the  final  count. 


THE  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  GREECE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
requested  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
field to  place  a  hold  on  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Henry  J.  Tasca  to 
be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece. 

My  reason  is  that  I  believe  this  is  not 
the  propitious  moment  for  the  United 
States  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Greece — not  that  I  have  any  reservations 
concerning  Mr.  Tasca's  qualifications. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  issued  yesterday 
explaining  the  reasons  for  my  action  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
GooDELL  Requests  Senate  To  Defer  Nomina- 
tion OF  Ambassador  Designate  to  Greek 

Milttart  Dictatorship 

I  have  requested  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  to  hold  up  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Henry  J.  Tasca  to  be  our  Am- 
bassador to  Greece. 

My  reason  is  not  that  I  have  any  reserva- 
tions concerning  Mr.  Tasca's  qualifications. 
He  is,  by  all  accounts,  an  able  diplomat  who 
is  fully  qualified  to  hold  ambassadorial  rank. 

I  have  taken  this  action  because  I  think 
It  is  not  advisable  at  the  present  moment  for 
the  Umted  States  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
the  Greek  dictatorship. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  have 
full  representation  in  countries  with  whose 
policies  we  fundamentally  disagree.  Diplo- 
matic communication  is  important  between 
countries  having  different  political  systems. 

This,  however,  is  a  delicate  moment. 

The  Council  of  Europe  is  alK)ut  to  consider 
a  motion  to  suspend  or  expel  the  Greek  re- 
gime from  membership  because  of  its  viola- 
tions of  the  basic  human  rights  of  Greek 
citizens. 

The  Administration  has  been  urging  the 
Greek  regime  to  adopt  more  democratic 
policies. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I  am  pleased  to  note,  has  decided  against 
authorizing  any  military  aid  to  Greece. 

There  are  signs  that  the  forces  behind  the 
Greek  Junta  might  respond  to  these  and 
other  pressiu'es  for  reform. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  temporary  withhold- 
ing of  an  ambassador  would  be  an  additional 
signal  of  our  displeasure  with  the  dictator- 
ship's present  practices  and  might  encourage 
responsible  elements  in  Greece  to  press  for 
more  democratic  and  humane  policies. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  dispatch  of  an  am- 
bassador at  this  time — two  days  before  the 
Council  of  Europe  meets  to  consider  the 
suspension  or  expulsion  of  Greece — would  be 
particularly  ill-timed.  It  could  be  miscon- 
strued in  Europe  as  a  gesture  of  support  for 
the  junta  and  its  present  course;  and  Intrude 
ourselves  gratuitously  in  a  decision  that 
should  be  made  by  the  Europeans  themselves. 

I  note  also,  that  we  have  not  even  nomi- 
nated an  ambassador  to  Sweden.  Many  in 
that  country  apparently  believe  that  we  have 
not  done  so  because  we  are  displeased  with 
the  Swedish  government's  position  on  Viet- 


nam. I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  case.  What- 
ever happens,  we  must  certainly  avoid  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  we  are  more  con- 
cerned over  Swedish  views  on  Vietnam  than 
we  are  over  totalitarian  practices  in  Greece. 

In  summary,  I  am  proposing  a  temporary 
hold  on  the  nomination  because  I  believe  this 
is  the  wrong  moment  to  send  an  ambassador; 
and  also  to  emphasize  our  disapproval  of  the 
Greek  junta's  present  policies  and  encourage 
responsible  forces  for  change  in  Greece. 

A  police  state  now  reigns  In  Greece,  the 
birthplace  of  democracy.  Government  by  ter- 
ror and  by  torture  rules  in  the  land  which 
first  conceived  of  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed. 

The  Hiiman  Rights  Conmilssion  of  the 
CouncU  of  Europe,  after  extensive  investi- 
gation, has  found  that  torture  and  ill-treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners  amounted  to  an 
"administrative  practice"  that  has  been  "of- 
ficially tolerated"  by  Greek  government  au- 
thorities. The  Commission  specifically  re- 
ported 213  cases  in  which  it  had  found  evi- 
dence of  torture — including  a  ntmiber  of 
cases  in  which  evidence  of  torture  was  found 
to  be  conclusive. 

In  addition  to  torture,  the  Commission 
found  the  Greek  Junta  guilty  of  widespread 
abuses  of  civil  and  personal  rights. 

The  Commission  also  exploded  the  fiction 
propagated  by  the  Junta  that  its  seizure  of 
power  and  subsequent  rule  was  Justified  bv 
the  threat  of  a  Communist  takeover.  After 
reviewing  the  evidence,  it  found  there  was 
no  substance  to  the  junta's  claims  that  a 
Communist  coup  was  imminent  in  1967. 

At  this  critical  moment,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  do  nothing  that  can  be  misinter- 
preted by  the  Greek  dictatorship  and  other 
nations  as  an  endorsement  of  the  Junta's 
present  policies. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11,  1969] 
The  Greek  Jitmta  on  Tual 

Membership  in  the  Council  of  Europe  is  re- 
stricted by  its  statute  to  countries  that  "ac- 
cept the  principles  of  the  rule  of  law"  and 
enjoyment  by  all  citizens  of  "human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms."  Foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  eighteen  members  vote  in  Paris 
tomorrow  on  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  huge 
majority  of  the  Council's  Consultative  As- 
sembly demanding  the  ouster  of  Greece  "for 
serious  violations  of  the  conditions  of  mem- 
bership." 

The  ministers  will  have  before  them  a  1 ,200- 
page  report  by  the  European  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  that  details  many  cases  of  tor- 
ture of  political  prisoners  by  the  Greek  Junta. 
They  will  also  doubtless  consider  the  un- 
covering by  a  respected  British  reporter  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  top-secret  document, 
signed  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Greek 
Foreign  Ministry,  involving  Premier  Papa- 
dopoulos  himself  in  a  right-wing  plot  to  stage 
a  military  coup  in  Italy. 

In  these  circumstances.  Senator  Ooodell 
has  acted  responsibly  In  asking  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield  to  delay  a  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Henry  J.  Tasca  as  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Athens.  As  Mr.  Goodell  makes 
clear,  this  is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Tasca;  nor 
is  it  an  effort  to  keep  the  ambassadorship  in 
Athens  vacant  Indefinitely  because  of  disap- 
proval of  the  Junta. 

It  is  simply  that  for  the  Senate  to  confirm 
Mr.  Tasca  on  the  eve  of  the  Council's  vote 
would  be  Interpreted  as  an  attempt  by  Wash- 
ing^n  to  pressure  undecided  Governments 
to  keep  Greece  in  the  fold.  The  United  States 
is  already  being  accused  of  trying  to  influ- 
ence the  Council's  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Junta.  A  brief  delay  will  not  damage  Mr. 
Tasca's  standing  with  the  colonels;  Indeed, 
it  may  enhance  his  influence  If  the  delay 
helps  persuade  them  that  the  United  States 
is  genuinely  concerned  at  their  failure  to 
to  move  Greece  back  toward  freedom  and 
democracy. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  581,  594,  595,  596.  597,  598,  and  599. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2809) ,  to  amend  the  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  after  line  5,  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  309(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$12,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971"  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof:  "♦15,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972,  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $24,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $27,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975". 

And,  after  line  13,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  SO, 
1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "$14,000- 
000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2809 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
309(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $7.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  jeen  ending  June  30, 
1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "$7,000,- 
000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
$9,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1973,  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  309(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by^striking  out  "and 
$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "$15,000,- 
000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$18,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $27,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975". 

Sec.  3.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "$14,- 
000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  is 
the  major  reason  why  the  United  States 
lags  behind  other  major  countries  in 
longevity.  Prenatal  and  infant  care  and 
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nutrition  education  needed  to  reduce 
our  infant  mortality  rate  are  essentially 
public  health  problems.  So  are  the  long- 
term  chronic  illnesses  of  age  becoming  a 
new  domain  for  public  health  inquiry 
and  control. 

Increased  urbanization  and  acceptance 
of  public  responsibility  for  new  health 
.services  to  the  population  have  expanded 
the  need  for  personnel  trained  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  health.  For  many  years 
agencies  concerned  with  community 
health  problems  have  been  faced  by 
shortages  of  professional  personnel  with 
public  health  training,  including  physi- 
cians, nvu^ses,  and  sanitarians. 

Approximately  5,400  positions  in  State 
and  local  health  departments  are  cur- 
rently vacant  or  filled  by  individuals 
lacking  appropriate  training.  This  rep- 
resents one-third  of  the  total  positions 
that  require  advanced  training  in  public 
health.  Many  such  jobs  are  also  going 
imfilled  in  volimtary  public  health  agen- 
cies and  on  imiversity  faculties.  If  the 
need  for  graduates  with  training  in  pub- 
lic health  methods  and  specialties  con- 
tinued to  expand  at  the  same  rate  be- 
tween now  and  the  early  1970's  as  it  did 
between  1962  and  1967,  the  current  def- 
icit in  trained  manpower  will  more  than 
triple  in  size  by  1975. 

Thus,  earlier  this  year  I  introduced 
S.  2809,  to  extend  the  program  of  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  S.  2809  would  extend 
until  June  30,  1975.  three  authorities  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  that  have  as 
their  objective  the  training  of  additional 
and  better-prepared  public  health  per- 
sonnel. The  provisions  of  this  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee  have  the  sup- 
port of  ttie  Association  of  Schools  of 
Public  Health,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  and  the  Association 
of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  would  extend 
the  existing  programs  of  formula  grants 
for  schools  of  public  health,  section  309 
(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
project  grants  for  graduate  training  In 
public  health,  section  309(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act;  and  traineeships 
for  professional  pubUc  health  personnel, 
section  306  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

These  three  programs  are  not  new.  The 
traineeships  v/ere  authorized  in  1957,  the 
formula  grants  in  1958  and  the  project 
grants  in  1960. 

S.  2809,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
the  following  appropriations: 

For  traineeships,  $18  million  for  1972; 
$22  million  for  1973:  $26  million  for  1974; 
and  $30  million  for  1975, 

For  project  grants,  $15  million  for 
1971:  $18  million  for  1972;  $21  million 
for  1973;  $24  million  for  1974;  and  $27 
miUion  for  1975, 

For  formula  grants,  $9  miUion  for 
1971;  $12  million  for  1972;  $15  million  for 
1973;  $18  million  for  1974;  and  $20  mil- 
lion for  1975. 

Iklr.  President,  the  16  schools  of  public 
health,  nine  of  which  are  in  State  imi- 
versities,  have  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding graduates  capable  of  duty  in  the 
health  services  of  all  the  50  States,  the 
territories,  and  the  Federal  Government, 


as  well  as  for  tntemational  activities. 
They  are  analagous  to  national  service 
academies  in  that  they  must  prepare  stu- 
dents for  public  service  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Ninety  percent  of  their  gradu- 
ates enter  public  service  and  hold  key 
posts  in  local,  city.  State,  National,  and 
international  agencies,  and  Uie  charac- 
ter of  professional  leadership  in  the 
teaching  of  public  health  in  the  United 
States  has  been  reflected  in  the  frequency 
with  wliich  faculty  members  are  called 
on  for  consultation  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  bill  is 
vitally  important  to  the  training  and  bet- 
ter preparation  of  pubUc  health  person- 
nel, I  recommend  that  this  bill  pass  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-5861.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
mea-suic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

SUMMART 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  S.  2809  would  extend  until 
June  30.  1975.  three  authorities  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  that  have  as  their  objective 
the  training  of  additional  and  better-pre- 
pared public  health  personnel.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee 
have  the  support  of  the  Association  of 
Schools  of  PubUc  Health,  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  and  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers. 

Tlie  bill,  as  amended,  would  extend  the 
e.xisting  programs  of  formula  grants  for 
schools  of  public  health,  section  309(c)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  project  grants 
for  graduate  training  In  public  health,  sec- 
tion 309(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
and  traineeships  for  professional  public 
health  personnel,  section  306  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

These  three  programs  are  not  new.  The 
traineeships  were  authorized  In  1957,  the 
formula  grants  in  1958  and  the  project  grants 
in  1960. 

AMENDMENTS 

As  introduced.  S.  2809  would  have  ex- 
tended and  expanded  the  existing  program 
of  formula  grants  for  graduate  schools  of 
public  health  under  section  309(c)  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  that  is  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1970. 

These  formula  grants  are  one  of  three 
basic,  closely  related  sources  of  support  for 
the  training  of  public  health  personnel.  The 
other  two  are  section  306  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  that  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  traineeships  for  professional 
public  health  personnel  and  section  309(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  that  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  project  grants  for 
graduate  training  in  public  health.  Both  of 
the  latter  two  authorizations  expire  Jvme  30, 
1971. 

The  conmion  objective  of  these  formula 
grants,  project  grants,  and  traineeships  Is  to 
increase  the  supply  of  well-trained  public 
health  personnel.  These  sources  of  finan- 
cial support  are  closely  related. 

It  Is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  for- 
mula grants,  project  grants,  and  trainee- 
ships  be  given  a  common  expiration  date  of 
June  30, 1975. 

THE   PROBLEM 

Advancing  lu-banlzatlon  and  acceptance 
of  public  responsibility  for  new  health  serv- 
ices to  the  population  have  expanded  the 
need  for  personnel  trained  In  protecting  the 
public  health.  For  many  years  agencies  con- 
cerned with  conmmnlty  health  programs 
have  been  faced  by  shortages  of  professional 


personnel  with  pubUc  health  training— in- 
cluding physicians,  nurses,  and  sanltarlaiu. 

In  recent  years  the  shortages  have  become 
more  severe  than  ever  before  as  new  concepts 
of  the  role  of  pubUc  health  have  evolved.  New 
responsibilities  have  been  given  State  and 
local  health  departments.  Some  years  ago 
the  control  of  Infectious  diseases  represented 
the  major  role  of  health  departments.  Today 
immunization  programs  are  a  relatively 
small  but  none  the  less  Important  aspect 
of  the  activities  of  health  departments  and 
these  activities  require  highly  specialized 
and  trained  public  health  personnel.  Among 
the  new  responsibilities  are  comprehensive 
health  planning,  health  and  medical  care 
administration:  environmental  management 
In  the  areas  of  air,  water,  and  land;  popula- 
tion and  family  planning;  chronic  disease 
control;  and  licensure  of  health  care  fa- 
cilitieE. 

Approximately  5,400  positions  In  State  and 
local  health  departments  are  currently  va- 
cant or  filled  by  Individuals  lacking  appro- 
priate training.  This  represents  one-third  of 
the  total  positions  that  require  advanced 
training  In  public  health.  Many  such  Jobs 
are  also  going  unfilled  In  voluntary  public 
health  agencies  and  on  university  faculties. 
If  the  need  for  graduates  with  training  in 
public  health  methods  and  specialties  con- 
tinues to  expand  at  the  same  rate  between 
now  and  the  early  1970's  as  it  did  between 
1962  and  1967,  the  current  deficit  In  trained 
manpower  will  more  than  triple  in  size  by 
1975. 

To  meet  the  need  for  training  more  public 
health  personnel,  many  educational  institu- 
tions— such  as  schools  of  public  health,  en- 
gineering, and  nursing;  departments  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  dentistry;  and  other 
Institutions  which  provide  special  public 
health  training — must  continue  to  expand 
their  enrollment  capacity.  Such  expansion 
wlU  require  additional  highly  specialized  fac- 
ulty and  supportive  staff. 

BACKGBOUND 

The  formula  grants  for  graduate  schools  of 
public  health  assist  In  providing  comprehen- 
sive programs  of  graduate  training  in  public 
health  professions.  These  grants  are  awarded 
on  a  formula  basis.  The  formula  provides 
that  one-third  of  the  total  appropriations  be 
divided  among  the  schools  equally.  The  re- 
maining two-thirds  Is  divided  among  the 
schools  according  to  the  number  of  Federally 
sponsored  students  enrolled.  Formula  grants 
are  entitlement  grants  available  only  to  the 
accredited  schools  of  public  health  which  the 
schools  can  use  for  administrative  and  direct 
educational  purposes.  They  reflect  the  unique 
situation  of  these  schools  as  a  national  re- 
soxirce  with  a  substantial  proportion  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  students. 

The  project  grants  are  available  to  support 
graduate  public  health  training  proposals 
recommended  by  the  National  Advisory  I*ub- 
Uc  Health  Training  CouncU  as  having  a  high 
national  priority  after  competitive  review. 
The  grants  are  used  for  projects  related  to 
development.  Innovation,  and  otherwise  for 
strengthening  and  expanding  graduate  pub- 
Uc health  currlculums  in  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities including  schools  of  public  health, 
medical  and  dental  schools,  engineering  col- 
leges, schools  of  nursing,  and  similar  institu- 
tions. 

Traineeships  for  professional  pubUc  health 
personnel  are  awarded  through  grants  to  In- 
dividuals and  grants  to  training  Institutions 
which  then  select  the  Indlvldvials  to  receive 
support. 

Formula  grants 

The  program  of  formula  grants  for  grad- 
uate schools  of  public  health  was  originally 
enacted  In  1958  as  PubUc  Law  85-544.  It  pro- 
vided the  first  formal  recognition  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Federal  responslbiUty  for  schools 
of  pubUc  health  as  a  national  resource.  At 
that  time  there  were  11  schools  of  pubUc 
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accredited  and  several  more  are  In  various 
Btages  of  development.  Proposals  to  estab- 
lish new  schools  of  pubUc  health  are  tmder 
consideraOon  In  Alabama,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Washington. 

At  the  present  time,  schools  of  public 
health  are  located  at  the  foUowlng  univer- 
sities: 

California  (Berkeley),  CaUfomla  (Los  An- 
geles), Columbia,  Harvard,  Hawaii,  Johns 
Hospital,  Loma  Linda,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pittsburgh,  Pu- 
erto Rico,  Texas,  Tulane,  and  Yale. 

The  authorization  for  appropriations  has 
Increased  from  $1  mllUon  In  1958  to  $7  mU- 
lion  in  1970. 

It  miist  be  emphasized  that  the  16  schools 
of  public  health,  nine  of  which  are  in  State 
universities,  have  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding graduates  capable  of  duty  In  the 
health  services  of  all  the  50  States,  the  terri- 
tories and  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
for  international  activities  of  the  United 
States  and  the  international  agencies.  Thus, 
each  school  has  had  to  be  concerned  with  an 
area  far  beyond  that  of  Its  ordinary  university 
range  of  Influence.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  schools  of  public  health  are  ana- 
logous to  national  service  academies  in  that 
they  must  prepare  students  for  public  service 
anywhere  in  the  country.  This  point  Is  par- 
ticularly significant  in  the  State  schools  since 
State  legislatures,  faced  with  mounting  costs 
In  all  fields,  customarily  sharply  restrict  out- 
of-state  registrants. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  graduates  of 
schools  of  public  health  enter  public  service 
and  hold  the  key  posts  in  local,  city.  State. 
National,  and  international  agencies.  The 
character  of  professional  leadership  in  the 
teaching  of  pubUc  health  in  the  United  States 
has  been  reflected  In  the  frequency  with 
which  faculty  members  are  called  on  for  con- 
sultation abroad.  Moreover,  schools  of  pubUc 
health  on  the  American  pattern  have  been 
formed  In  many  countries  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  th\is  making  it  possible  for  students 
of  those  countries  to  see  more  directly  ap- 
plied the  principles  taught  In  our  schools  of 
public  health. 

Schools  of  pubUc  health  have  found  It 
necessary  to  enlarge  faculty  to  bring  new 
skills  in  order  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
many  teaching  programs  which  have  had  to 
be  added.  Some  index  of  the  scope  of  a  school 
of  public  health  In  1969  may  be  gained  from 
listing  the  programs  of  study  offered  at  the 
school  of  pubUc  health  of  the  University  of 
Michigan : 

Air  Pollution,  Blostatlcs,  Chronic  Diseases, 
Adult  Health  and  aging.  Dental  PubUc 
Health,  Environmental  Health — Pood  Con- 
tact, Environmental  Health — General,  En- 
vironmental Health — Water  Contact,  Epi- 
demiology, Health  Education,  and  Health 
Planning. 

Hospital  Administration,  Industrial  Hy- 
giene, Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Medical 
Care  Organization.  Mental  Health.  Nutrition, 
Occupational  Medicine,  Population  Planning, 
Public  Health  Administration,  Public  Health 
Laboratory  Practice,  PubUc  Health  Nursing, 
and  Radiological  Health. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Association  of 
Schools  of  Public  Health  covering  the  years 
since  the  formula  grant  legislation  was  ap- 
proved disclosed  the  following  Improvements 
since  1958: 

A  doubling  in  the  number  of  graduate  de- 
grees awarded; 

A  tripling  In  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled; 

An  Increase  In  the  number  of  accredited 
schools  from  11  to  16; 

A  tripling  In  the  number  of  federally  spon- 
sored students  attending  schools  of  public 
health;  and 

The  addition  of  hundreds  of  courses  In  the 
schools  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  our 
changing  society. 


of  basic  operations  and  teaching  In  1968  as 
compared  to  16  percent  In  1963. 

This  stune  study  revealed  that  the  existing 
16  schools  of  public  health  estimated  that 
substantial  Increases  In  the  formula  grants 
would  be  required.  To  meet  expanding  stu- 
dent enrollments,  teaching  programs,  and  In- 
creases In  basic  operating  costs  they  esti- 
mated the  need  for  the  following  appropria- 
tions in  formula  grants : 

Fiscal    year    1971 $12,500,000 

Fiscal    year    1972 16.800,000 

Fiscal  year   1973 21,600,000 

Project  grants 

The  program  of  project  grants  for  graduate 
training  in  public  health  was  origlnaUy 
enacted  In  1960  as  Public  Law  86-720.  The 
legislation  was  extended  in  1964  and  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  has  been  in- 
creased from  $2  miUion  in  1961  to  $8.5  mil- 
lion m  1970.  The  major  change  in  the  legis- 
lation came  in  1964  when  the  eligibility  for 
grants  was  broadened  from  schools  of  pub- 
lic health,  engineering,  and  niu^lng  which 
provide  graduate  or  specialized  training  In 
public  health  to  include  aU  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institutions  which  provide  such 
training. 

This  program,  coupled  with  the  student 
traineeships  authorized  In  section  306  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  has  made  a  sig- 
niflcant  contribution  to  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  public  and  community 
health  training  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  Increasing  the  numbers  of  trained  public 
health  specialists  so  badly  needed  in  today's 
society.  It  has  made  possible: 

(a)  special  Innovative  programs  in  schools 
of  public  health  to  provide  them  with  the 
capacity  to  become  balanced  centers  of  pub- 
lic health  training  and  major  public  health 
consultative  and  investigative  resources  for 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments; 

(b)  the  initiation  of  specialized  preventive 
medicine  and  pubUc  health  graduate  train- 
ing programs  in  schools  of  nursing  to  prepare 
well-qualified  nurses  for  public  health  nurs- 
ing positions; 

(c)  the  strengthening  and  broadening  of 
graduate  training  programs  In  environ- 
mental public  health  engineering  so  critical 
In  view  of  contemporary  problems  of  urban 
environmental  hazards;  and 

(d)  the  development,  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  programs  of  community- 
preventive  medicine  and  dentistry  In  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools  with  the  result  of 
making  young  physicians  and  dentists  more 
aware  of  careers  In  public  health. 

During  the  period  from  fiscal  year  1961, 
when  the  program  was  initiated,  through 
fiscal  year  1968,  779  project  grant  awards 
were  made:  270  in  schools  of  public  health, 
156  In  schools  of  nursing,  and  189  In  schools 
of  engineering.  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1965 
eUgibllity  for  the  grants  was  extended  to  de- 
partments of  medicine  and  dentistry.  In  fiscal 
years  1965  through  1968,  112  grants  were 
awarded  in  schools  of  medicine,  and  52  In 
schools  of  dentistry. 

The  1968  awards  represent  15  major  cur- 
riculum areas,  including  medical  care  eco- 
nomics and  administration,  pubUc  health 
nursing,  environmental  health,  chronic  dis- 
ease, and  preventive  medicine  and  dentistry. 
These  projects  are  often  administered  In  con- 
junction with  public  health  tralneeshlp 
grants,  which  provide  support  for  students 
trained  In  these  specialized  areas. 

During  the  period  1961-65.  49  new  faculty 
positions  had  been  added  through  this  pro- 
gram, including  such  disciples  as  air  pollu- 
tion engineering,  pharmacology,  environmen- 
tal chemistry,  bioenglneering,  environmental 
biology,  and  microbiology. 

In  schools  of  medicine,  the  project  grants 
have  been  used  to  revise  curricula  In  depart- 
ments of  preventive  medicine.  In  196T  alone. 


tlve  and  community  medicine. 

TABLE  l.-SUMMARY  OF  PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  GRADUATE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINING  AWARDED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Typ«  ot  school 

Numbor 

o( 

schools 

awarded 

(rants 

Numbor 
offrants 

Amount  of 

(IMtS 

Total 

91 

124 

t4,49t,9S0 

Public  health 

Nursing-... 

14 
13 
13 

43 

14 
14 
38 

17 

1,880,816 
419,989 
284,294 

Medicine 

Dentistry 

34 

17 

1,286,658 
627,193 

Traineeshipt 

The  program  of  traineeships  for  profes- 
sional public  health  personnel  was  wiglnally 
enacted  In  1956  as  PubUc  Law  84-011.  The 
legislation  was  extended  in  1959,  1960,  and 
1964.  The  annual  authorization  for  appro- 
priations was  Increesed  to  $10  mllUon  for 
1968,  1960,  and  1970. 

Since  the  program  was  Initiated,  the  num- 
ber of  long-term  academic  traineeships 
awarded  has  Increased  to  more  than  1,500 
annually.  In  addition,  the  program  has  been 
expanded  to  provide  support  for  short-term 
training  to  upgrade  and  develop  special  pro- 
fessional skills  for  approximately  4,500 
trainees  annually.  70  residencies  In  preven- 
tive medicine  and  dentistry,  and  600  medical 
and  dental  apprenticeships  each  year.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1969,  more  than  12,000  In- 
dividuals had  received  long-term  academic 
training,  47,000  short-term  training,  223  resi- 
dency awards  and  2,135  apprenticeship 
awards. 

The  primary  objective  of  traineeships  for 
fuU-tlme  graduate  training  In  public  health 
has  been  to  Increase  the  numbers  of  ade- 
quately trained  public  health  professionals. 
Categories  and  number  supported  to  date 
include  physicians  (822)  dentists  (307), 
nurses  (4,450),  engineers  (1,180).  sanitarians 
(449),  veterinarians  (127),  social  workers 
(46),  health  educators  (928),  dental  hygien- 
Ists  (92),  administrators  (1,077),  and  others. 
Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  train- 
ing for  new  and  developing  program  areas 
such  as  medical  care  administration,  family 
planning,  and  environmental  health.  These 
programs  have  succeeded  in  attracting  great- 
er numbers  of  increasingly  able  students  to 
public  health  training  amd  careers.  Of  3,800 
past  trainees  who  were  surveyed  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  Third  National  Conference  on 
PubUc  Health  Training,  approximately  2.400 
ctf  63  percent  are  now  working  In  public 
health,  the  majority  In  State  and  local  health 
departments.  About  6  percent  are  In  Federal 
programs  and  an  additional  7  percent  (280) 
are  still  In  school.  Of  the  remainder,  a  sig- 
nificant number  are  housewives,  many  of 
whom  plan  to  return  to  service  in  pubUc 
health. 

In  addition  to  staffing  traditional  public 
health  programs  In  official  and  voluntary 
agencies,  these  trainees  constitute  a  crucial 
manpower  source  for  such  recently  enacted 
programs  as  Medicare,  the  Appalachian  and 
urban  health  centers  authorized  through 
OEO  and  HUD  programs,  comprehensive 
health  planning,  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol, and  solid  wastes. 

The  primary  piuT>08es  of  tralneeshlp  sup- 
port for  short-term  training  have  been  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  pubUc  health  personnel 
working  in  the  field,  and  to  update  their 
knowledge  in  areas  essential  to  new  or  on- 
going public  health  programs.  This  grant 
program  has  been  widely  and  enthusiasti- 
cally uUlized  by  official  and  voluntary  health 
agencies,  professional  organizations,  and 
academic  Institutions. 

Tralneeshlp  support  for  apprenticeship  as- 
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slgnments  was  designed  to  provide  medical, 
dental,  and  osteopathic  students  with  an  ex- 
posure to  public  health  programs  in  (»xler 
to  attract  them  to  careers  in  public  health 
and/or  to  prepare  them  for  constructive  par- 
ticipation in  community  health  programs  as 
private  practitioners.  This  program  has  been 
highly  successful  In  arousing  tremendous 
enthusiasm  In  the  medical  schools  and  the 
coznmunlties  Involved.  An  important  byprod- 
uct of  the  apprenticeship  training  program 
has  been  the  contributions  of  these  trainees 
to  more  than  150  projects  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned  during  their  apprenticeships. 

Traineeship  support  for  residency  training 
in  the  public  health  specialties  for  physicians 
and  dentists  is  Intended  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  teachers  of  preventive  medicine 
and  dentistry  and  of  well-trained  public 
health  physicians  and  dentists,  particularly 
for  leadership  positions  in  local  and  State 
public  health  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1969  approved  applications 
will  exceed  available  funds  by  approximately 
96,025.000.  This  backlog  will  Include  96  mil- 
lion for  approved  long-term  tralneeships 
which  would  have  supported  1.330  trainees. 
In  the  area  of  short- term  training,  the  back- 
log will  amount  to  (25,000  which  would  have 
provided  training  to  an  estimated  165  pro- 
fessional health  workers. 

TABLE  2.— TRAINEESHIPS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL,  SEC.  306,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
ACT 

INmnber  of  trainees  by  type  ot  progrtm,  1957-S9I 


Type  al  progrim 


Yaw 


Loni 
tarm 


Resl- 
deoqr 


Appren- 
ticeships 


Short 
term 


ToUl 


1957 363 36S 

195* 665 663 

1959 654 654 

1960 634 634 

1961 607 607 

1962 56t 568 

1963 1.054 1,482  2,536 

1964 1,092 3,534  4,626 

1965 1.057 119     5,440  6,616 

1966 1,314          24               333    10,081  11.752 

1967 1.361          61               498    12,000  13,920 

1968 1,300          70               600    10,000  11,970 

1969 1.392          68     -         585     4,456  6,501 

Total....  12,061        223           2,135    46,933  61,412 


AtTTHORIZATIOIf   FOK  APPBOPRIATION8 

Since  1967  the  actual  appropriations  for 
formula  grants  for  schools  of  public  health, 
project  grants  for  graduate  training  In  pub- 
lic health  and  tralneeships  for  professional 
public  health  personnel  have  lagged  far  be- 
hind the  authorizations  for  appropriations. 
In  1969,  for  example,  only  70  percent  of  the 
authorized  appropriations  were  actually  ap- 
proved. With  this  consideration,  the  authori- 
zations of  S.  2809  are  set  forth  below  : 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 
Pn  millions  o(  dollars| 


Program  and  PHS  Act 
section 


1971    1972    1973    1974    197S 


Sec.  306.  tralneeships 18       22       26        30 

Sec.  309(a),  project  grants...     13        18       21       24         27 
Sec.  309(c),  formula  grants...       9       12       15       18        20 


TelaL. 


12       48       58       68 


77 


■  S.  2809  would  increase  the  1971   authorization  lor  project 
grants  from  tl  2,000,000  to  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  J»RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 


proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additonal 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health,  project 
grants  for  graduate  training  In  public 
health  and  tralneeships  for  professional 
public  health  personnel." 


THE     MIGRATORY     FARM     LABOR 
PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  283)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
"The  Migratory  Farm  Labor  Problem 
in  the  United  States"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

s.  Bes.  283 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  two  thousand  nine  htuidred  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  1969  report  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor  entitled  "The 
Migratory  Farm  Labor  Problem  in  the  United 
States"  (Senate  Report  Numbered  91-83, 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-598) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  283  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  2,900  additional 
copies  of  the  1969  report  of  its  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor  entitled  "The  Migratory 
Farm  Labor  P>roblem  in  the  United  States" 
(S.  Rept.  No.  91-83). 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies $796.  41 

1,900  additional  copies,  at  $206.34 
per  1,000 392.04 

Total  estimated  cost.  Senate 
Resolution  283 1,188.45 


MARY  K.  DURISOE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  295)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  K.  Durisoe  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  295 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  K.  Durisoe,  widow  of  John  E.  Durisoe, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  eight  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


JAMES   H.   NEWMAN,   SR. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  296)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  James  H.  Newman,  Sr.,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  296 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
bereoy  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 


from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
James  H.  Newman,  Senior,  father  of  James  H. 
Newman,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  monthB' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  svun  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
44TH  BIENNIAL  MEETING,  •CON- 
VENTION OF  AMERICAN  IN- 
TRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
47)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  44th  bi- 
ennial meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  as  a 
Senate  document  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment  in 
line  6,  after  the  word  "that",  strike  out 
"six"  and  insert  "five";  so  as  to  make 
the  concurrent  resolution  read: 
S.  Con.  Res.  47 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTicurring) ,  That  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  forty-fourth  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, June  20-27,  1969,  be  printed  with  il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document;  and  that 
five  thousand  additional  copies  be  printed 
and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

The  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-599),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47  as  re- 
ferred would  provide  (1)  that  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  44th  biennial  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  June 
20-27,  1969,  be  printed  with  illustrations  as 
a  Senate  docimient;  and  (2)  that  6,000  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  dociunent  be  printed 
and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

The  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  Senate  Concurrent  Re- 
solution 47  by  reducing  the  ntimber  of  addi- 
tional copies  to  be  printed  from  6,000  to  5,000, 
the  quantity  ctistomarily  provided  biennially. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  THE  1969 
REPORT  OF  THE  SENATE  SPE- 
CIAL SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  50)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  1969  report  of  the 
Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  50 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  UFe  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  three  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  1969  report  of  its 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
entitled  "American  Indian  Education:  A 
NaUonal  Tragedy— A  National  ChaUenge" 
(Senate  Report  91-601). 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-«00) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  8.000  addtlonal  copies  of  the  1969 
report  of  its  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  enUtled  "American  Indian  Educa- 
tion: A  National  Tragedy— A  National  Chal- 
lenge" (S.  Rept.  91-601). 

This  proposal  Is  identical  to  that  con- 
tained in  Senate  Resolution  293.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion on  December  9.  1969.  Since  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  re- 
quired on  proposals  to  print  additional 
copies  costing  in  excess  of  $1,200  (44  U.S.C. 
703) ,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Is  expressing  its  approval  of  this  pro- 
posal by  reporting  out  this  original  concur- 
rent resolution  In  Ueu  of  Senate  Resolution 

293.  ^ 

The  printing-cost   estimate,   supplied   by 

the  PubUc  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  1st  1,000  copies $1,315.29 

2,000  additional  copies,  at  $373.81 
per  thousand 747.82 


(No.  91-602) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  407  would 
provide  (1)  that  the  publication  entitled 
"0\ir  Flag,"  published  by  the  Ofllce  of  the 
Armed  Services  Information  and  Education, 
Department  of  Defense,  be  printed  with  U- 
lustratlons  as  a  House  document;  and  (2) 
that  there  be  printed  271,000  additional 
copies  of  such  document,  of  which  219,600 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (600  per  Member),  and  51,600 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  (600  per 
Member). 

The  printing-cost   estimate,   supplied   by 
the  PubUc  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
Printing-coat  estimate 
To   print  as   a  document    (1,600 

copies)  $2,832.00 

271,000  additional  copies,  at  $53Ji6 

per  thousand 14,614.76 

Total    estimated    cost.    H. 

Con.  Res.  407 17.  346.  76 


Total    estimated 
Con.  Res.  50 


cost,    8. 


2,  602.  91 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEliD.  Mr.  President,  that 
cOTicludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  and 
brings  us  to  the  pending  business,  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  per- 
mitting me  to  proceed  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bills  on  the  calendar. 


A  GUIDE  TO  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE     FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1969 


The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  345)  providing  for  printing  as  a 
House  document  "A  Guide  to  Student 
Assistance"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-601),  explaining  the  purposes, of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  345  would 
provide  (1)  that  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  "A  Guide  to  Student  Assistance," 
prepared  by  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor;  and  (2)  that  there  be  printed 
02,200  additional  copies  of  such  document, 
of  which  43,900  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  (100  per  Member), 
10,300  would  be  for  the  vise  of  the  Senate 
(100  per  Member) ,  4,000  would  be  for  the  vise 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  4,000  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Copies  of  the  document  would  be  pro- 
rated to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  80 
days,  after  which  the  unused  balances  would 
be  distributed  by  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  Document  Rooms. 


OUR  FLAG 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  407)  to  authorize  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  the  i>amphlet  entitled 
"Our  Flag"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
CXV 2422— Part  28 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  14580)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
derive  no  pleasure  in  presenting  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  to  the  Senate.  It  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  not  with  enthusi- 
asm, but  with  reluctance.  And,  speaking 
for  myself  only,  the  committee's  endorse- 
ment of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  foreign  aid  as  presently  consti- 
tuted. This  Is  a  stop-gap  bill  only — and 
no  more — pending  the  development  of  a 
new,  more  workable  program. 

The  House  approved  major  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
however,  is  submitting  an  amendment 
which  does  not  authorize  new  programs 
but  continues  the  existing  programs  at 
approximately  the  same  level  as  last 
year. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  for- 
eign aid  funds  totaling  $1.7  billion  for 
both  economic  and  miUtary  assistance; 
this  year  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $1.9  billion.  This  slight 
Increase  is,  at  worst,  a  vote  of  reluctant 
acceptance  of  the  existing  foreign  aid 
program.  At  best,  it  is  a  tranquilizer.  At 
its  best  or  at  its  worst,  I  am  reluctant  to 
support  most  of  the  bilateral  aspects  of 
the  aid  program — even  at  the  level  of 
funding  provided  for  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  committee's 
final  action  on  the  bill.  I  proposed  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  existing  programs  forward 
while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  that 
they  be  phased  out  by  December  31, 1970. 


I  appreciate  the  novelty  of  this  suggee- 
tion  In  terms  of  our  traditioiukl  legisla- 
tive procedure  and  I  understand  why  my 
proposal  was  not  accepted.  Nevertheless, 
the  concept  of  a  continuing  resolution 
this  year  was  not  without  a  rationale. 
The  1970  fiscal  year  Is  almost  half  gone 
and  much  has  happened  to  change  the 
frame  of  reference  for  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation since  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  on  May  28. 

Domestically,  inflation  has  continued 
unchecked — to  such  a  degree  that  the 
President  has  announced  he  could  not 
accept  the  tax  reform  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  stock  market — as  the 
Nation's  single  most  important  measure 
of  our  fiscal  and  economic  well-being — 
continues  to  set  new  record  lows,  and  our 
balance-of-payments  situation  has  con- 
tinued its  downward  slide,  with  a  record 
deficit  this  year  approaching  $10  biUion, 
twice  as  large  a  deficit  as  that  for  any 
previous  year  in  the  postwar  period. 
This  situaticm  has  forced  considerable 
retrenchment  on  much  needed  domestic 
programs. 

On  the  international  front,  the  new 
administration  Is  -tiU  in  the  throes  of 
reaijpraisals  stretching  from  Asia  to  the 
Middle  East.  If  "Vietnamizatlon"  works, 
the  economic  bill  for  reconstruction  in 
Vietnam  will  be  big.  The  report  of  the 
World  Bank's  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Development,  headed  by  Lester 
Pearson,  has  been  made  public,  but  its 
costs  have  not  been  assessed. 

Finally,  the  President  has  initiated  a 
reappraisal  of  the  entire  fordgn  pro- 
gram and,  by  law,  has  been  requested  to 
submit  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  no  later  than  March 
31, 1970 — ^less  than  4  months  away. 

In  short,  time  and  events  have  ren- 
dered the  President's  1970  foreign  aid 
proposals  obsolete.  Under  these  circimi- 
stances,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  Congress 
to  pass  any  substantive  foreign  aid  bill  at 
this  point  would  be  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse. 

Mr.  President,  year  after  year,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  needed  reforms 
in  foreign  aid,  but  with  little  practical 
effect.  Experience  has  chown  that  the 
only  means  left  to  bring  about  signifi- 
cant reform  is  to  phase  out  the  existing 
program  and  start  afresh. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Senate  decided  to 
do  that.  It  voted  to  terminate  the  aid 
program  so  that  fimdamental  reapprais- 
als might  provide  not  cmly  a  rationale 
for  the  program,  but  programs  consist- 
ent with  the  lessons  we  have  learned — 
programs  which  would  not  perpetuate 
the  errors  of  the  past.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  did  not  accept  the  Senate's  pro- 
posal and  the  program  has  stumbled 
along  for  4  more  years — ^finally  develt^)- 
ing  a  pattern  of  Incipient  danger  to  the 
legislative  process  itself.  This  is  the  pat- 
tern of  authorizing  and  apprc^riating 
funds  for  specific  foreign  countries  and 
projects.  I  fear  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  some  lobbyists  for  foreign  govern- 
ments are  more  effective  in  promoting 
their  special  projects  than  Members  of 
this  body  are  in  promoting  projects  for 
their  own  States  and  districts.  The  for- 
eign aid  bUl  which  Uie  Senate  received 
from  the  other  body  had  earmarked  1155 
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million — as  mvch  as  we  spend  on  some 
Oovemment  departments — for  projects 
of  a  size  and  type  which  no  Member  of 
Congress  could  hope  to  get  for  his  own 
constituency,  especially  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — the 
administration,  in  effect. 

What  Member  of  this  body  could  with 
equal  ease  get  $50  million  more  than  the 
President  requested  for  his  State — as  was 
the  case  with  South  Korea?  What  Mem- 
ber could  get  $54.5  million  more  than  the 
President  requested — as  was  the  case 
with  Taiwan?  What  Member  could  get 
$50.5  million  more  than  the  President 
requested — as  was  the  case  with  Israel? 

Senators  know  how  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  them  to  get  money,  in  any 
size  or  of  any  consequence,  for  their  own 
States  without  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

These  amounts  were  earmarked  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  that  came  to  the  Senate 
from  the  other  body.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  removed  some  of  these 
unrequested  authorizations;  but  I  ex- 
pect the  final  bill  will  contain  funds  for 
these  purposes. 

To  shed  a  little  more  light  on  this 
issue,  I  am  sure  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  i-ecall  having  received  last  year  a 
letter  from  a  Minister  of  Defense  of  an 
allied  nation  calling  upon  Senators  to 
give  their  support  for  an  additional  $100 
million  in  military  assistance  for  his 
country.  An  additional  $50  million  has 
now  been  authorized  for  South  Korea 
by  the  House — as  I  say,  without  budg- 
etary approval  by  the  administration.  I 
fail  to  see  how  lobbying  activities  of  this 
kind  differ  in  any  practical  way  from 
the  finagling  that  went  on  behind  the 
scenes  to  secure  $28  million  for  building 
the  so-called  freedom  fighter — also  with- 
out the  recommendation  of  the  Budget. 
This  project  is  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  providing  certain  coimtries  with 
fighter  aircraft  which  they  otherwise 
could  not  afford. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  tne 
Senator  care  to  discuss  these  matters  as 
he  goes  along,  or  does  he  wish  to  be 
unmolested  until  he  completes  his 
statement?  # 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  A  Senator  can  in- 
terrupt at  any  time.  I  am  always  honored 
to  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  interested  in  the 
Senator's  statement  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  foreign  lobbyists.  I  know  foreign 
lobbyists  are  not  backward,  and  some  of 
the  ambassadors  from  foreign  coimtries 
are  not  backward,  in  encoiiraging  us  to 
spend  money  in  their  countries;  but  I 
would  say,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  the 
American  concerns,  the  industrialists, 
that  are  more  effective. 

When  the  Senator  refers  to  the  $54 
million  which  the  House  put  in  the  bill 
for  planes  for  Taiwan,  I  am  satisfied  it 
was  the  people  who  expected  to  manu- 
facture those  planes  who  were  successful 
in  getting  that  item  inserted. 

I  can  assure  the  Sena^  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  binvUl  not  con- 
tain that  item  of  $54  milUonlwiich  was 
not  asked  for  by  the  foreign  gov^^nment, 
and  was  not  asked  for  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, but  was  slipped  Into  the  House 
bill.  I  feel  quite  sure  it  was  American 
industrial  concerns  that  did  that. 


The  same  may  be  true  of  South  Korea, 
although  the  South  Korean  Oovemment 
has  fared  very  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  they  want  to  fare 
better,  of  course.  There  again  we  have 
to  put  the  blame  or  responsibility  on  our 
own  people  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
do  on  the  foreign  people. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  that  as 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  these  funds, 
which  our  own  executive  branch  did  not 
ask  for  and  even  the  foreign  government 
did  not  ask  for,  will  not  be  in  the  bill.  I 
would  rather  have  no  bill  than  to  have 
industrial  concerns  running  our  foreign 
aid  program,  because  the  trouble  with 
the  foreign  aid  program  now  is  that  these 
interests  have  really  converted  it,  in 
large  part,  to  a  subsidy  for  American 
industry.  I  can  hardly  blame  the  foreign 
coimtries  for  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  while  I  am  quite  sure  the  com- 
panies directly  involved  have  probably 
expressed  themselves,  I  am  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  foreign  countries 
did  not  ask  for  the  military  aid.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator,  for  example,  that  I 
myself  received  a  letter  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Korea  last  year,  suggest- 
ing, asking,  or  pleading  for  additional 
funds,  which  was  something  I  had  never 
experienced  before.  This  was  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me,  which  came  from  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  last  year, 
Februai-y  of  1968. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  Well,  I  am  sure  they 
still  want  all  the  assistance  they  can 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  is  quite  accurate  in  saying  for- 
eign governments  have  not  asked  for  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  may  be  true  on  an 
informal  basis  but  I  believe  that  officially 
there  was  no  request  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  they  have 
asked  for  it.  In  the  hearings  on  Taiwan, 
if  the  Senator  remembers,  there  was  the 
evidence  of  the  enlargement  of  their 
bases,  for  no  apparent  purpose  other 
than  to  get  ready  to  receive  planes  which 
only  the  United  States  could  have  fur- 
nished. There  had  been  no  public  state- 
ment in  the  press,  but  I  think  the  mean- 
ing of  it  was  quite  clear.  They  were  not 
going  to  spend  that  amount  of  money 
for  any  other  reason.  They  were -expect- 
ing those  additional  planes. 

I  believe  the  press  also  reported — I 
think  I  read  it  in  the  newspapers — that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  visited  Mr.  Chiang  Kai-shek  last 
simimer  were  the  ones  who  sponsored 
the  amendment  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  not  in  the  administra- 
tion bill  to  supply  those  planes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  as  I  said  earlier  of- 
ficially we  have  no  request  from  the 
Govenmient  of  Taiwan  for  those  planes, 
and  no  request  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  the  planes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  unusual. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  lobbyist  who  op- 
erates through  official  channels  in  that 
respect.  Their  influence  has  become  very 
powerful,  a  fact  which  I  deplore. 

In  the  foreign  aid  bill,  we  do  not  at- 


tempt to  write  into  the  legislation  itself 
the  specific  countries  to  which  the  aid 
will  go.  There  have  been  a  few  exceptions 
where  we  have  been  overruled  because 
of  the  persuasiveness  of  certain  Senators. 
But  the  practice  has  been,  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree,  not  to  specify  in  the 
legislation  itself  the  coimtry,  and  just 
how  much  is  for  what.  But  there  have 
been  some  exceptions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  Although  the  com- 
mittee cut  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  authorization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  down  $226  mil- 
lion, I  have  had  no  protest  9JI  that  from 
our  own  executive  branch,'  up  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  protest,  either.  I  imagine  one 
reason  for  the  lack  of  protest  is  that,  as 
I  was  told  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  its  own  appro- 
priation bill  by  a  margin  of  only  five 
votes.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
told  me  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  the  administra- 
tion probably  was  very  lucky  to  get  a 
bill  at  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  believe  the  program 
as  presently  constituted  cannot  last 
more  than  a  year  or  so  longer.  We  are 
in  the  very  unhappy  situation,  here  in 
the  United  States,  of  not  being  satis- 
fied with  what  we  have  and  not  knowing 
just  what  we  want.  I  think  we  will  have 
to  extend  the  present  program  for  1 
year.  I  would  like  to  see  technical  assist- 
ance carried  on  for  2  years,  but  I  believe 
I  was  outvoted  by  the  committee  on 
that,  and  this  measure  simply  extends 
the  program  until  next  July,  and  before 
that  time  we  shall  have  to  decide  what 
we  want  to  do  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  just  sever  connections  with 
evei-y  country  in  the  world  all  at  once, 
but  we  can,  I  hope,  work  out  a  program 
which  will  make  our  foreign  aid  program 
more  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  countries  as  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  certainly 
never  suggestec!,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  suggested,  that  we  cut 
off  all  relations  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  But  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion,  and  I  think  a  legitimate  dif- 
ference, as  to  how  we  should  give  aid  and 
assistance  to  other  coimtries. 

I,  myself,  have  advocated  for  some 
years  that  it  be  given  primarily,  except 
for  very  limited  items,  through  interna- 
tional institutions  such  as  are  outlined 
and  referred  to  on  page  4  of  the  commit- 
tee report:  The  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

The  World  Bank  is  not  listed  there, 
but  it  is,  of  course,  the  parent  organiza- 
tion of  the  International  Development 
Association. 

I  have  at  various  times  given  explana- 
tions of  my  reasons  for  that  position.  At 
least  I  know  what  I  would  like  to  see.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  there  is  consid- 
erable division  about  what  the  majority 
want  in  the  way  of  an  aid  program. 
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The  Pearson  commission  has  made  its 
report.  We  really  have  not  had  time  to 
digest  It;  it  Is  a  very  recent  report.  The 
p^sldent  is  authorized,  in  fact  he  is  re- 
quested— or  his  task  force  is — to  report 
on  March  31,  1970,  and  make  its  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  foreign  aid  in 
general. 

I  would  hope  that  the  next  session  of 
this  Congress,  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  administration,  will  determine 
that  a  new  approach  on  this  whole  prob- 
lem would  be  in  order;  and  I  hope  a  start 
can  be  made  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  That  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  I  recommended  a  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Again,  I  think  there  is 
very  little  disagreement  in  the  commit- 
tee that  we  could  and  should  do  more  of 
this  work  through  the  international 
multilateral  agencies.  However,  we  should 
not  give  up  all  bilateral  programs,  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  it,  the  multilateral 
agencies  sometimes  take  a  long,  long  time 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  country 
which  needs  their  help,  whereas  in  bi- 
lateral arrangements,  it  can  be  done  more 
quickly.  That  is  one  advantage  of  bi- 
lateral aid. 

However,  we  should  do  more  through 
the  multilateral  agencies,  and  I  think 
tliat  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  mem- 
ber of  our  coomiittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  that  is  true, 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  move  in  that  di- 
rection. 

As  to  responding  quickly  in  the  case  of 
emergencies,  if  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  talking  of  taking  action  in  such 
cases,  tliat  is  one  thing.  But  the  develop- 
ment loan  program,  and  the  like,  are  not 
for  emergencies.  We  are  supposed  to 
make  careful  surveys  of  the  needs  of  each 
country.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
substantial  difference  In  these  ongoing 
programs,  particularly  in  development 
lending,  between  the  multilateral  banks' 
procedures  and  AID'S. 

Contingency  items,  of  course,  are  dif- 
ferent. We  have  always  had  programs 
of  relief  for  acts  of  God,  floods,  fires,  and 
earthquakes.  But  that  is  another  matter. 
I  think  we  could  meet  those  problems, 
which  are  different  from  the  ones  I  am 
talking  about. 

The  Incipient  danger  to  our  legislative 
process  in  all  this  is  that  other  nations, 
seeing  the  success  of  some  nations  in 
tapping  the  American  till,  will  seek  to  do 
the  same  for  themselves.  The  examples 
I  have  cited  surely  will  not  be  lost  on 
others.  It  will  only  be  a  question  of  time 
until  we  will  be  persuaded  by  other  lob- 
bies to  take  care  of  their  clients. 

This  practice  could  become  standard 
operating  procedure  and,  in  effect,  we  will 
have  acquired  foreign  constituencies  of 
our  own.  As  the  number  of  these  con- 
stituencies grows,  we  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive more  offers  of  friendship  and  sol- 
idarity, more  offers  of  spe<dal  favors, 
more  offers  of  expense  paid  trips — and 
more  pressures  from  the  agents  of  for- 
eign governments,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  representing  the  real  interest  of 
their  people. 

As  a  F«rt  of  this  developing  pattern, 
it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  to 
me  in  recent  months  that  far  too  many 


of  our  officials  abroad  tend  to  represent 
the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned  as 
effectively  as  they  represent  the  United 
States.  Aid  hais  become  an  indiqjensable 
crutch  for  diplomacy — no  aid,  no  in- 
fluence. As  a  result,  career  diplomats  who 
often  thought  of  aid  programs  as  too 
grubby  for  career  advancement  are  now 
in  the  position  of  having  to  make  the 
best  case  they  can  for  the  aid-receiving 
country  to  which  they  are  accredited. 
Their  position  is  not  unlike  a  lawyer- 
cUent  relationship,  in  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  defend  any  aid  request  regard- 
less of  their  client's  need  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  legitimate  Interests  of  t^e 
United  States. 

In  making  these  observations,  I  only 
wish  to  point  to  the  indications  that 
representatives  of  some  foreign  nations 
are  able  to  muster  legislative  support  for 
their  purposes — purposes  which  have  the 
effect  of  taking  needed  money  from  do- 
mestic programs  for  support  of  question- 
able projects  abroad. 

Is  it  more  important  to  have  a  desalt- 
ing plant  in  the  Middle  East  than  in  our 
own  Southwest?  Is  it  more  important  to 
provide  $54  million  worth  of  fighter  air- 
craft to  one  government  and  $50  million 
for  an  air  squadron  to  another  than  to 
have  this  amount  available  for  perfecting 
antipollution  techniques,  or  cancer  re- 
search, or  education,  or  cleaning  and  re- 
habilitating our  cities? 

In  the  bill  the  House  sent  over,  these 
and  similar  questions  were  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  are  an  in- 
dication that  our  foreign  aid  program  Is 
based  on  a  bankrupt  and  outdated  policy 
of  dollar  diplomacy  which  mires  the 
United  States  ever  deeper  in  the  poUtical 
affairs  of  aid  recipients  while,  at  the 
same  time,  forcing  us  to  cut  back  on  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  our  own 
citizens.  And  any  Senator  with  doubts 
about  the  entangling  character  of  bi- 
lateral aid  should  read  the  transcripts 
of  the  revealing  hearings  on  the  Philip- 
pines, Laos,  Thailand,  and  Taiwan 
chaired  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Most  regretfully  there  Is  another  as- 
pect of  foreign  aid  that  is  disturbing. 
It  is  that  the  aid  program  is  becoming 
a  symbol  of  the  confusion  that  pervades 
our  foreign  policy.  One  would  never  know 
what  this  Nation  stands  for  by  studying 
the  bill  which  the  House  has  acted  upon 
and  which  Is  now  before  us. 

The  stated  policy  purposes  of  the  aid 
program  include  such  phrases  as  "free- 
dom of  the  press,"  "freedom  of  informa- 
tion," and  "freedom  of  religion."  There 
is  in  the  policy  statement  strong  objec- 
tion to  Ignorance,  hunger,  despair,  ag- 
gression, and  subversion. 

But  what  of  the  reality?  The  reality 
is  that  aid  in  large  part  is  an  instru- 
ment for  maintaining  the  status  quo  by 
supporting  dictatorships — with  the  sup- 
port couched  in  terms  of  maintaining 
economic  and  political  stability.  I  will 
not  name  the  countries  enjosring  the 
fruits  of  our  questionable  stabilization 
efforts;  but  I  challenge  anyone  to  go 
through  the  list  and  deny  that  about  half 
of  them  are  dictatorships.  In  short,  our 
aid  program  has  become— de^lte  the 


best  of  intentions — an  instrument  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  political  status  quo — 
whether  that  be  in  the  lllddle  East,  the 
Far  East,  Latin  America,  or  Africa. 

But  no  matter  how  serious  the  short- 
comings of  the  aid  program,  sheer  inertia 
seems  capable  of  keeping  the  present 
program  moving  indefinitely  in  the  same 
rut.  No  businessman  would  attempt  to 
carry  on  business  as  usual  with  an  en- 
terprise which  was  failing;  he  would 
salvage  what  he  could  and  start  afresh. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  exhibit  a  sim- 
ilar degree  of  prudence  and  recognize 
that  dollars  are  not  a  substitute  for  a 
sound  foreign  policy. 

I  believe  most  of  us  realize  that  our 
national  priorities  are  confused.  Part 
of  the  distortion  comes  from  foreign  aid 
programs  which  too  often  attempt  to 
remake  the  societies  of  ancient  lands  in 
the  American  image — at  the  expense  of 
the  social  needs  of  our  own  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up.  I  think  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  committee  re- 
ported out  any  foreign  aid-  bill  this  year. 
Our  present  program  has  run  out  of 
steam.  We  know  it  is  inattequate  In 
amoimt — that  we  should  do  more  to  pro- 
mote development — but  it  has  not  been 
our  inclination  to  put  more  money  into 
programs  which  are  inadequate  in  con- 
ception and  distorted  in  practice.  The 
majority,  I  believe,  felt  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  inunediate  and  viable  alter- 
native, it  was  best  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing program — with  the  uiulerstandlng 
that  a  new  program  would  be  forthcom- 
ing next  year. 

I  do  not  wish  to  conclude  these  brief 
remarks  without  indicating  the  direction 
in  which  I  believe  foreign  aid  programs 
should  move  if  they  are  to  have  support 
in  the  Nation  and  in  the  Congress. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  ta  prin- 
ciple, I  believe  the  developed,  wealthy 
nations  should  give  economic  assistance 
to  the  Impoverished  and  underdeveloped 
countries.  This  is  not  only  humanitarian 
in  motivation,  but  is  in  the  financial 
and  political  interest  of  the  developed 
industrial  countries. 

Second,  I  believe  the  bulk  of  economic 
assistance  should  be  extended  through 
multilateral  institutions  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  and  consortia  de- 
voted to  specific  projects.  Multilateral 
institutions  can  mnximtae  the  economic 
controls  necessary  to  sustained  develop- 
ment and  minimize  the  political  Inter- 
ference in  sovereign  nations  conscious  of 
their  national  Identity. 

Third.  I  believe  it  essential  that  bi- 
lateral aid  be  kept  at  a  minimum  and 
when  it  is  provided  that  it  be  used  to 
support  projects  rather  than  govern- 
ments. Bilateral  aid  which  is  extended  to 
governments  unavoidably  involves  the 
benefactor  nation  in  the  internal  politics 
of  the  recipimt  nation — and  involvement 
in  the  internal  politics  of  any  nation  is 
the  first  step  toward  involvement  in  civil 
strife  which  may  be  expected  in  coim- 
tries struggUng  toward  nationhood. 

Fourth.  I  b^eve  it  eeseoUal  that  mili- 
tary assistance  be  limited  and  eventually 
terminated.  Any  coimtry  which  recetves 
grant  military  assistance  from  another 
is  accQ>ting  intoference  in  the  moat 
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delicate  area  of  its  sovereignty.  It  is  not 
for  tlie  United  States  to  tell  a  country 
that  it  needs  tanks,  or  aircraft,  or  jnis- 
siles.  Items  a  nation  needs  for  its  na- 
tional defense  should  be  purchased  from 
its  own  treasury.  If  it  spends  too  much 
for  defense  or  for  prestigious  weapons,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  multilateral  sources 
of  economic  aid  would  dry  up. 

There  has  been  some  slight  movement 
in  recent  years  in  the  directions  I  have 
suggested.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
the  new  administration  has  opportimity 
to  build  an  aid  program  which  can  find 
some  stabihty  in  public  support  and 
which  will  serve  the  long-term  interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  not  be  able  to 
do  so  by  packaging  the  shibboleths  of  the 
past  in  new  boxes  with  new  wrappings 
and  ribbons.  It  is  the  substance  which 
must  be  changed.  If  the  opportunity  is 
not  grasped  now,  I  believe  we  can  only 
anticipate  further  erosion  of  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   422 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Magnxison, 
Packwood,  Hart,  Cranstok,  Dodd,  and 
Jackson,  I  Introduce  today  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969.  This  amendment  would  authorize 
U.8.  assistance,  at  a  level  of  $80  million 
a  year  for  4  years,  and  is  designed  to  en- 
courage positive  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  in  enacting  a 
program  of  land  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Land  Reform  in  Vietnam," 
written  by  Dr.  Roy  L.  Prosterman,  and 
published  In  the  current  issue  of  South- 
east Asia  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  July 
President  Thieu  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  Initiated  legislation  calling  for 
a  broad  program  of  land  reform  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  major  provision  of  this 
"land  to  the  tillers"  bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  All  land  not  tilled  directly  by 
the  landowner  would  be  affected,  on  a 
nationwide  basis — approximately  3  mil- 
lion acres. 

Second.  The  peasant  tilling  the  land 
would  receive  it  free.  Any  large  land- 
owner who  has  directly  tilled  his  land  in 
the  past  would  receive  the  right  to  re- 
tain a  certain  portion  of  this  land  with 
the  condition  that  he  must  directly  cul- 
tivate within  2  years  from  promulgation 
of  this  law. 

Third.  Landlords  would  be  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, on  a  ratio  of  20  percent  cash 
and  80  percent  8-year  inflation-adjust- 
ing bonds.  Total  cost  would  be  $400  mil- 
Uon. 

Fourth.  Reapportioned  land  would  be 
distributed  to  every  fanning  family  for 


each  of  which  the  maximum  would  be 
5  hectares  in  South  Vietnam  and  3  hec- 
tares in  Central  Vietnam. 

Fifth.  Recipients  would  include  those 
who  have  fled  from  the  countryside  and 
wish  to  return  to  their  villages. 

Sixth.  The  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  encourage  the  establishment 
of  farm  cooperatives  to  facilitate  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  methods. 

Due  to  a  widespread  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  value  of  these  bonds  to  be  offered 
as  compensation.  South  Vietnamese 
landowners  exerted  sulBcient  pressure 
for  the  bill  to  be  rendered  virtually  in- 
effective by  the  lower  house  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Legislature  in  early  Sep- 
tember. Unless  an  immediate  effort  is 
made  to  assure  the  landlords  that  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  bonds  can  be 
turned  into  productive  resources,  it  is 
likely  that  similar  action  will  be  taken  in 
the  Upper  House  whicri*  is  cosidering  the 
bill  at  the  present  time. 

I  believe  that  such  reform  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  a  viable,  free  so- 
ciety in  South  Vietnam.  Currently,  more 
than  100,000  landlord  families  own  land 
cultivated  by  some  1  million  tenant 
farmer  families  who  pay  one-third  to 
one-half  of  their  crop  in  rent.  Massive 
land  reform  would  go  far  toward  giving 
the  peasants,  who  constitute  by  far  the 
largest  single  group  in  South  Vietnamese 
society,  a  stake  in  the  preservation  of 
their  country,  and  toward  discouraging 
the  recruitment  of  an  estimated  40,000 
peasants  a  year  into  the  Vietcong. 

The  1969-70  Mekong  Delta  rice  har- 
vest is  now  beginning,  and  will  last  un- 
til February.  It  is  essential  that  action 
be  taken  now,  before  the  collection  of 
rents  from  this  season's  harvest,  if  the 
full  impact  of  reform  Is  to  be  felt. 

Therefore,  I  propose  the  following 
amendment,  in  support  of  meaningful 
land  reform  in  South  Vietnam.  The  main 
provisions  are  as  follows: 

First,  that  U.S.  support  be  authorized 
at  a  level  of  $80  million  a  year  for  4 
years,  for  a  total  of  $320  million,  such 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  U.S.  nonluxury  commodities — 
principally  agricultural  goods  such  as 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  farm  machinery,  as 
approved  by  the  President.  Specified 
commodities  are  to  be  used  in  direct  ex- 
change for  those  bonds  issued  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  as  com- 
pensation for  confiscated  lands. 

Second,  that  small  landowners  have 
access  to  the  bonds  on  a  basis  propor- 
tionately equal  to  the  larger  landowners. 

Third,  that  import  duties  and  other 
taxes  on  imported  goods  be  waived  for 
commodities  brought  in  under  this 
amendment,  as  well  as  permits  or  li- 
censes to  import. 

The  total  cost  of  my  proposal  is  equal 
to  the  cost  of  about  4  days  of  the  present 
war  in  Vietnam.  A  successful  land  re- 
form program  could  shorten  the  war  by 
many  more  than  4  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  proposal.  It  has  been 
my  conviction  for  a  long  time,  one  which 
I  have  expressed  from  time  to  time  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  we  cannot 
really  wind  this  war  down  unless  in 
some  way  we  ctm  find  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  represented  by  South 


Vietnam.  I  think  that  a  political  solu- 
tion involves  inevitably  a  broadening  of 
the  base  of  political  support  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam — the  present 
one  or  one  which  succeeds  it  as  a  re- 
sult of  free  elections.  I  think  land  re- 
form which  would  give  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a  stake  in  things  as  they 
are  could  do  a  great  deal  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  development  of  a  viable 
political  solution. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Amendment   No.   422 

On  page  87  Insert : 

"Sec.  108.  Vietnamese  Land  Reform. — (a) 
The  success  of  land  reform  prog^rams  In  Viet- 
nam is  a  material  factor  in  the  future  polit- 
ical and  economic  stability  of  that  nation, 
and  the  speed  with  which  such  programs  are 
given  effect  may  have  consequences  with  re- 
gard to  the  termination  of  hostilities  there. 
In  order  to  support  and  encourage  Viet- 
namese land  reform  programs,  the  President 
may  make  grants  to  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam, out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section,  for  the  purchase  and  shipment 
to  Vietnam  of  goods  and  commodities,  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  the  United  States, 
which,  by  their  introduction  into  the  Viet- 
namese economy,  will  contribute  to  sound 
economic  development  in  Vietnam.  Such 
goods  and  commodities  (1)  shall  be  of  a  type 
approved  by  the  President  for  such  programs; 

(2)  shall  include  goods  suitable  for  busi- 
ness  inventories   in   nonluxury   enterprises; 

(3)  shall  be  exchanged  for  bonds  Issued  by 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  compensate 
landowners  whose  lands  are  transferred  to 
other  persons  under  such  programs;  and  (4) 
shall  be  selected  by  any  such  landowner  to 
whom  a  bond  has  been  issued  or  by  any  other 
person  or  entity  validly  holding,  according  to 
Vietnamese  law,  any  such  bond. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  the  same  amount  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  effective  unless — 

"(1)  on  or  before  February  1,  1970,  there 
is  enacted  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
a  law  providing  for  the  transfer  of  sub- 
stantially all  land  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  which  Is  not  under  cultivation  by  the 
owner  thereof  from  the  owner  of  such  land 
to  the  person  who  lives  on  such  land  actively 
cultivates  it,  or,  if  the  land  Is  suitable  for 
such  cultivation  but  is  not  being  cultivated, 
to  the  person  living  on  such  land; 

"(2)  on  or  before  February  10,  1970,  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  such 
Vietnamese  law  or  decree  Is  in  such  form  and 
is  being  administered  in  such  manner  that 
the  substantial  proportion  of  rents  otherwise 
collectible  in  connection  vrith  the  Mekong 
Delta  rice  harvest  from  December,  1969, 
through  February,  1970,  will  not  be  col- 
lected; 

"(3)  the  Vietnamese  law  or  decree  carrying 
out  the  program  set  out  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  provides  a  means  of  com- 
pensating, at  the  fair  market  value,  those 
landowners  whose  lands  are  transferred  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  law  to  other  per- 
sons, such  compensation  to  Include  bonds 
redeemable  for  goods  and  commodities  as 
provided  under  subsection  (a)  and  such 
bonds,  whether  all  or  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion provided,  are  being  made  available  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  as  to  maturity  dates 
and  forming  the  same  percentage  of  compen- 
sation paid  to  such  landowners  having  hold- 
ings of  various  sizes; 

"(4)  all  import  duties  and  other  taxes  on 
Imported  commodities  are  waived  or  suspend- 
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ed  by  the  Goverrunent  of  Vietnam  with  re- 
gard to  goods  and  commodities  brought  Into 
Vietnam  under  the  authority  of  this  section; 

and 

•■(5)  no  permit  or  license  to  Import  Is  re- 
quired. In  connection  with  such  goods  and 
commodities,  of  former  land  owners  who  hold 
bonds  Issued  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection." 

on  page  87,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  108." 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  109." 

ExHiBrr  2 

Land   Retoem   in    Vietnam 

(By  Roy  L.  Prosterman,  associate  professor  of 

law,  University  of  Washington  School  of 

Law) 

It  should  be  in  no  way  surprising  that  In 
a  country  where  the  bulk  of  the  popxUatlon— 
stiU  60  per  cent  today — is  dependent  on  the 
land  as  Its  sole  source  of  livelihood  (as  has 
been  the  case  In  Vietnam  for  at  least  2,000 
years)  the  question  of  land  tenure  should  as- 
sume gigantic  proportions.'  Tenure  imbal- 
ance strikes  at  the  very  base  of  the  country's 
economic  and  political  stability.  Historically, 
breaking  up  large  holdings  and  transferring 
them  to  Individual  small  owners  was  a  means 
of  power  consolidation  by  new  Vietnamese 
royal  dynasties.  Even  as  late  as  the  first  dec- 
ades of  the  nineteenth  century,  Nguyen  Anh, 
who  founded  the  last  dynasty,  set  about 
breaking  up  large  feudal  landholdlngs  In 
Vietnam.  This  policy  was  pursued  by  his 
successor,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  In  1820. 
The  advent  of  French  colonialism  In  the 
1860's  was  accompanied  by  dramatic  changes. 

It  Is  estimated  that  between  1880  and  1930 
the  land  area  devoted  to  rice  In  the  fertile, 
southern  region  of  Vietnam  then  known  as 
Cochinchlna  (which  included,  in  particular, 
the  Mekong  Delta  region  south  of  Saigon), 
grew  by  at  least  400  per  cent,  with  resulting 
Increased  yields.  Yet,  by  1930,  the  position 
of  the  Vietnamese  peasant  In  the  economy 
had  so  deteriorated  that  his  situation  was 
worse  than  It  had  been  prior  to  French  intru- 
sion. Land  was  sold  at  absurdly  cheap  prices 
to  colonialists  who  amassed  vast  holdings;  the 
rice  that  could  have  put  an  end  to  peasant 
starvation  was  extracted  through  land  rents 
and  was  exported,  rather  than  made  available 
to  the  indigenous  population.  The  rough  fig- 
ures that  are  available  indicate  that  during 
the  1930's  some  57  per  cent  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation of  Cochinchlna  was  landless. 

As  Joseph  Buttlnger,  a  leading  Western 
historian  of  Vietnam,  summed  It  up  In  Viet- 
nam: A  Dragon  Embattled,^  "the  rural  masses 
became  as  dependent  on  the  rich  landowners 
as  the  serfs  of  medieval  Europe  had  been  on 
their  feudal  lords." 

After  a  third  visit  to  Vietnam,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1969,  I  had  to  conclude  that  the  final 
word  on  success  or  failure  of  land  reform  as 
a  program  bearing  on  the  conflict  could  not — 
quite— be  written  yet.  Like  Pearl  lashed 
to  the  rail,  and  then  rescued,  this  quintes- 
sential program  had  been  up  again  and  down 
again  so  many  times  over  the  last  15  years 
that  even  a  week's  lead  time  before  publi- 
cation might  find  one  badly  out  of  date. 
But  at  least  for  one  sparkling  moment,  start- 
ing in  May,  1969,  and  lasting  at  least  through 
mldfall,  land  reform  was  definitely  "up" 
again.  Whether  or  not  the  Vietnamese  Sen- 
ate or  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  himself 
utilizes  far  reaching  amendment  powers  to 
restore  Thleu's  genuinely  excellent  legisla- 
tive proposal  (after  its  evisceration  at  the 
hands  of  the  lower  house  at  the  start  of 


'The  author  has  just  rettirned  from  his 
third  extended  trip  to  Vietnam  to  review 
progress  In  the  land-reform  area.  This  trip 
was  taken  under  private  grant,  while  the 
two  earlier  ones  were  made  as  the  land-law 
consultant  to  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute survey  of  land  tenure  in  Vietnam,  under- 
taken for  AID  In  1967-1968. 

'  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1967) . 


September) .  It  would  stlU  be  true  that  1969 
was  the  best  year  ever  for  South  Vietnamese 
land  reform.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  reaUy 
saying  much.  Without  a  good  bill  to  affect 
the  transfer  of  privately  owned  lands,  plus 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  legislation  and 
of  programs  begun  earlier  this  year.  South 
Vietnam  will  lose  what  Is  very  likely  her  last 
chance  to  make  sense  out  of  this  most  basic 
of  all  "pacification"  programs,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  leverage  this  might  supply  for  a 
political  settlement  broadly  satisfactory  to 
various   shades  of  American   opinion. 

LAND   TENURE    PATTERN 

That  the  land  problem  is  near  the  root  of 
the  conflict — as  It  was,  for  example.  In  China 
and  In  Cuba — has  long  been  clear  to  most 
careful  and  scholarly  observers;  It  is  a  point 
on  which  there  has  been  close  agreement 
among  Bernard  Pall  (land  reform  Is  "as  es- 
sential to  success  as  ammunition  for  how- 
itzer's— in  fact,  more  so") ,  Buttlnger,  Doug- 
las Pike,  and  many,  many  others.  Today,  at 
least  three-fifths  of  South  Vietnam's  popu- 
lation of  about  17  million  Is  rural  and  de- 
rives a  livelihood  chiefly  from  rice  farming. 
About  three-fifths  of  this  rural  population 
lives  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  south  of  Saigon, 
where  80  per  cent  of  the  country's  rice  is 
produced.  Most  of  the  remaining  two-fifths 
of  the  farmers  live  in  a  narrow  belt  of  rice- 
land  running  up  the  coast — the  area  known 
as  the  Central  Lowlands. 

The  tenure  pattern  under  which  the  bulk 
of  these  farmers  live  and  gain  their  suste- 
nance Is  not  fimdamentally  changed  from 
that  shown  in  the  1960-1961  Agricultural 
Census  of  South  Vietnam,  as  confirmed  by 
field  work  by  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute (S.R.I.)  m  which  I  participated  at  the 
end  of  1967.  During  the  critical  period  of  the 
confilcfs  development  In  the  early  1960's 
only  257,000  out  of  1,175,000 — or  23  per  cent 
— of  the  Mekong  Delta's  farming  families 
owned  all  the  land  they  worked.  Their  aver- 
age holding  was  four  and  one-half  acres.  An- 
other 334,000  families,  or  28.5  per  cent  of  the 
total,  tilled  six  acres — four  of  which  were 
rented,  while  621,000  families,  roughly  44 
per  cent,  farmed  an  average  of  three  and 
one-half  acres  of  land  that  was  totally 
rented.  Thus,  In  the  Delta,  more  than  seven 
farming  families  out  of  10  (44  per  cent +  28.5 
per  cent  =: 72 .5  per  cent)  were  substantially 
dependent  on  tenant  farming. 

The  massive  dislocation  of  the  war  has 
reduced  the  rural  population  from  75  to  80 
per  cent  to  the  current  60  per  cent  figure, 
and  the  exodxis  to  the  cities  was  probably 
proportionately  greater  among  those  who  had 
no  land  of  their  own.  But  the  1967  field  work 
showed  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
Delta's  agricultural  population.  In  the  rela- 
tively secure  areas  (where  the  field  work 
could  be  carried  on) ,  remained  without  own- 
ership of  land,  and  the  size  of  holdings  and 
conditions  of  tenure  remained  unchanged. 
In  Its  percentage  of  landlessness.  the  Mekong 
Delta  thus  qualified  as  one  of  the  four  worst 
areas  of  the  world — along  with  the  Huk 
country  of  Central  Lvizon,  Java,  and  north- 
eastern Brazil — and  equalled  or  exceeded 
pre-revolutionary  China,   Russia  and  Cuba. 

The  S.R.I.  field  work — the  major  portion 
of  which  consisted  of  nearly  one  thousand 
hour-long  Interviews  with  Mekong  Delta 
residents,  carefully  randomized,  and  using  an 
extensively  pretested  set  of  questions  and 
Vietnamese  Interviewers  under  American 
supervisors — uncovered  further  details,  al- 
though most  of  these  simply  confirmed  the 
accurate  appraisals  which  had  already  been 
available  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  the 
Delta,  landlords  supply  virtually  no  Inputs: 
no  credit,  seeds,  implements,  fertilizer  or  ad- 
vice. They  collect  rents — ^typically  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  gross  crop,  and  sometimes 
even  more.  The  landlords  of  roughly  half 
the  tenanted  land  are  abstentees,  so  rent 
collection  becomes  an  annual  foray  either  by 
them  or  by  agents — often  local  offlcUU  or 


military  men  who  get  a  cut  of  what  they 
collect. 

Tenants  can  usually  be  evicted  at  will. 
They  are  held  responsible  for  moet,  or  aU,  of 
the  rent  even  when  their  crops  fall,  for  the 
rent  Is  calculated  In  advance  on  an  estimate 
of  the  gross  crop.  Thus,  after  major  flooding 
reduced  the  harvest  of  1966-1967 — the  Delta 
harvest  period  Is  from  December  to  Febru- 
ary— ^many  tenants  were  held  for  rents  that 
exceeded  75  per  cent  of  their  actual  produc- 
tion. Should  a  tenant  be  unable  to  pay  bis 
rent,  he  Is  confronted  with  Interest  rates  on 
the  unpaid  portion  that  average  60  per  cent 
a  year,  and  which  in  one  case  out  of  flve 
exceed  120  per  cent  a  year. 

The  situation  Is  no  better  In  the  Central 
Lowlands.  As  the  1960-1961  census  showed, 
the  typical  family — 403,000  out  of  895,000 — 
lived  on  a  two-acre  farm,  one  acre  of  which 
was  rented.  About  74,000  families  held  rented 
land  only,  their  average  holding  being  one 
and  one-tenth  acres.  Rents  on  the  tenanted 
or  share-cropped  portion  of  lands  In  the 
Central  Lowlands  generally  are  50  per  cent 
of  the  gross  cr<^,  although  here  the  actual 
crop  Is  the  measure  more  often  than  an 
estimate  made  In  advance.  Security  of  ten- 
ure, however.  Is  as  nonexistent  as  It  Is  In 
the  Delta. 

These  land-tenure  flgures  can  be  given 
some  perspective  by  nothing  that  South  Viet- 
namese calculations  indicate  that  once  the 
rents  go  much  above  one-flfth  of  the  crop, 
even  a  three  and  one-half  acre  Delta  plot 
(the  average  for  the  44  per  cent  of  families 
that  the  censvis  showed  to  be  living  whoUy 
on  rented  land)  does  not  produce  enough 
rice  to  keep  the  average  six-person  house- 
hold at  recommended  minimum  sustenance 
levels. 

The  typical  Central  Lowlands  mixed-ten- 
ure holding,  as  Indicated,  averages  only  two 
acres,  one-half  of  which  Is  rented. 

A  further  finding  of  the  S.RJ.  study,  con- 
trary to  a  vast  amount  of  conventional  wis- 
dom found  In  Saigon  offices  (but  generaUy 
not  found  out  in  the  field),  was  that  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  Mekong  Delta — ^in  an 
open-ended  question  with  multiple  responses 
allowed — regarded  land  ownership  as  a  para- 
mount concern  flve  times  as  frequently  as 
they  regarded  physical  security  as  a  para- 
mount concern,  and  rated  agricultural  cred- 
it as  a  paramount  concern  four  times  as  fre- 
quently as  security. 

THE     vietcong     PROGRAM 

AU  the  above  data,  however,  relates  to 
"tenancy"  as  it  exists  In  areas  under  South 
Vietnamese  government  control.  In  areas 
where  the  Vietcong  are  In  control,  they  have 
offered  only  one  substantive  program:  land 
reform.  The  program  has  deep  roots,  adum- 
brated In  the  Joseph  Alsop  quotation  that 
begins  this  article. 

By  the  time  that  the  Geneva  Conference 
was  convened  in  1954,  the  Vletmlnh  ruled  60 
to  90  per  cent  of  what  Is  now  South  Viet- 
nam. Their  support  by  the  rural  population 
had  accounted  In  substantial  part  for  the 
crucial  advantage  that  had  enabled  them  to 
overcome  the  superior  arms  and  manpf^wer 
of  the  French.  In  their  struggle,  they  had 
buUt  their  broad  base  of  support  on  the 
strong  foundation  of  antlcolonial  national- 
ism, and  they  had  added  to  this  (even  more 
concretely  than  the  Algerian  rebels  were  to 
do  a  few  years  later)  the  attraction  of  land- 
tenure  reform  for  the  mass  of  the  peasantry. 

Beginning  In  1945,  In  areas  that  they  con- 
trolled, the  Vletmlnh  had  enforced  strict  lim- 
itations on  rent  and  Interest  rates.  Lands 
held  by  the  French,  communal  lands,  and 
the  land  of  "traitors"  were  confiscated  and 
given  to  the  poorer  peasants.  Beginning  in 
1953,  the  Vletmlnh  undertook  the  second, 
more  sweeping  phase  of  their  land  reform 
program,  under  a  classlflcatlon  system  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  had  been  employed  by  th< 
Communist  Chinese  ("landlord,"  "rich  peas- 
ant," "middle  peasant,"  "poor  peasant"  and 
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•'agricultural  worker").  In  its  first  stage  of  was  pusillanimous.  Starting  wltta  dear  The  one  bright  spot  In  the  picture  was 
Implementation  this  system  was  aimed  at  marching  orders  from  President  Dwlgbt  that  fresh  Vletcong  recruitment  had  fallen 
taking  land  from  the  flrst  two  groups  and  Elsenhower  and  those  at  the  top  In  1954  that  to  about  3,500  men  a  month,  apparently 
giving  it  to  the  last  two.  Wherever  it  was  ap-  made  support  for  land  reform  a  matter  of  through  a  combination  of  the  loss  of  senior 
plied,  the  program  uttterly  transformed  the  high  priority,  working-level  officials  allowed  cadres  at  Tet.  the  spread  of  knowledge  that 
village  social  structure.  themselves  to  be  backed  off  step  by  step  from  main  force  units  have  been  using  southern 
The  sad  history  of  the  po6t-lQS4  years  a  workable  program  by  the  clear  signs  of  hos-  recruits  as  the  "first  wave,"  and  the  first  im- 
can  only  be  briefly  sketched  here.  The  North  tUlty  emanaUng  from  major  segments  of  the  portant  stirrings  of  land  reform  under  Ngu- 
Vietnamese  moved  lo  a  stage  featuring  ruling  elite.  Dxxrlng  1960-1965,  the  United  yen  Van  Thieu,  including  an  Important  efTort 
bloody  village  "trials"  of  the  landlords  and —  States  Mission  obligingly  failed  to  have  pres-  to  prevent  landlords  from  returning  to  re- 
very  broadly  defined — "rich  peasants"  (100,-  ent  in  Vietnam  even  one  full-time  official  claim  their  lands  in  "pacified"  villages. 
000  died,  according  to  the  best  estimates),  dealing  with  the  land  reform  problem,  and  The  final  part  of  this  history — which  was 
and  then  to  collectivization.  President  Ngo  a  plethora  of  rationalizations  sprang  up  still  undergoing  almost  daily  changes  as  I 
Dlnch  Diem  missed  the  chance  to  carry  out  about  the  need  to  rely  on  the  landlord  class  was  writing  this — has  Involved  the  process  by 
a  competitive  democratic  land  reform,  on  for  political  stability.  In  the  case  of  some  which  the  Thieu  government  appears,  at  last, 
models  such  as  those  of  Mexico,  Japan,  Tal-  officials,  all  these  rationalizations  stubborn-  and  perhaps  too  late,  to  have  embraced  a 
wan.  BoUvla  or  South  Korea  (all  of  which  ly  failed  to  give  way  even  when  the  house  really  sweeping  and  workable  program  of 
had  inaugurated  sweeping  land  reforms  be-  of  cards  collapsed  In  the  early  1960's  and  land  reform.  The  bizarre  reality,  of  course.  Is 
fore  1954).  Instead,  he  adopted  a  law  that  the  preeminent  role  of  the  peasants  In  sup-  that  while  the  Communists  have  successfully 
was  blatantly  Impossible  to  administer,  at-  porting  the  rebellion  became  clear.  billed  themselves  In  Vietnam  (and  else- 
tempting  to  control  the  landlord-tenant  re-  oTDCHrTu  where)  as  "land  reformers,"  genuine  demo- 
lationship— actually  restoring  the  landlord-  ^ABLt  i.— tNtwY  biHtntiiM^  cratic  land  reform  docs  not  take  a  back  seat 

tenant  relationship  for  hundreds  of   thcu- to  Communist  land  reforms  by  any  means. 

sands  of  famUles  In  formerly  Vletmlnh-  .  National  Quite  the  contrary;  the  collectivization 
controUed  areas  who  had  thought  the  land  'Sate  CIA  estimate  ^**^«=^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^^  universal  "second  stage- 
was  now  theirs — plus  an  extremely  mild  law . of   Communist  land   reform  promises  that 

regulating  the  acquisition  of  large  holdings.                                                    „_ ,,,„„«,  ^^''^  '^^  *°  successful  revolutions  has  been 

The  latter  allowed  retention  of  247  acres  <•)"?'"''"«""'='-•,■"  'HS-OW  M.O.OOO  an  economic  disaster  vastly  distasteful  to  the 
(eventually  raised  to  284  in  most  cases),  ^^^  ^ZT^Ttmis  70,000-90.000  100.000-120.000  Peasantry,  while  the  half-dozen  successful 
which  was  at  least  30  times  greater  than  (3)  "irregular"  or  self-  non-Communist  land  reforms  of  this  cen- 
the  "retention  limits"  in  the  successful  Asian  defense  militia 150.000  100,000  tury«  have  led  to  major  Increases  in  agri- 
land  reform  programs  of  Japan,  South  Ko-  («>  *",:?'" ',11.' J n^rttu,  35  000-40  000  75  000  80  000  <="""'"3l  production  and  have  furnished  a 
rea  and-ten  years  too  late-^Taiwan.  It  also  ,5)  Po'Slad'.es  'siK'.MO  8O:0W-f26!oO0  »>"lwark  of  political  stability-including  as- 
suffered    from   n  ultiple   administrative   de- '1 slstanoe  in  defeating  attempts  to  start  guer- 

fects.^  Dlem-s  program  ground  to  a  final  halt  ,  ^^  ^^^h  Vietnamese;  64,000  Vietcont  h*i' Hi^nX^  thP  wn»W  hP  rPvn,nSJf«  ^? 
in  1961.  with  benefits  for  only  one  out  of  j  golooo  North  Vietnamese!  solooo  Vietcont  by  depriving  the  would-be  revolutionaries  of 
ten  tenant  famiUes.  Local  officials  were  al-  *l^eir  "gut"  issue. 
lowed  to  retain  and  rent  out  the  best  of  peasant  stn»poET  for  the  war  thietj's  land  reform  program 
the  acquired  lands.  It  is  this  deeply  rooted  peasant  support  The  first  signs  of  real  movement  came  from 
This  left  two  great  groups  identifying  the  which  has  given  the  Vietnamese  conflict  the  ^.j^^  South  Vietnamese.  President  Thieu. 
Communists  with  land  reform  and  Saigon  very  strong  "insurrection"  or  "civil  war  gpeaking  to  a  gathering  of  provincial  land- 
wlth  the  interests  of  the  landed  oligarchy:  flavor  which  it  still  retains,  despite  the  highly  affairs  officials  on  January  18.  1968.  Just  be- 
About  one  million  peasants  who  remained  publicized  infusions  of  manpower  from  the  j^^^  ^^  j.^^  offensive,  had  made  the  state- 
under  Vletmlnh  control  even  In  Dlem's  hey-  North  which  began  in  1965.  The  measures  01  ^^^^  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
day,  and  who  continued  to  Uve  under  the  this  peasant  support  are  not  hard  to  find.  In  ^^^  ^^^  following  months,  the  Tet  offen- 
economlc  and  social  transformations  wrought  March,  1968.  The  New  YorK  Times  noted  inai  ^j^^  ^^  Johnson  announcement  of  a  bomb- 
by  "first  stage"  (I.e.,  precollectlvization)  the  Vletcong  had  been  steadily  able  to  recruit  ^g  halt,  the  start  of  talks  in  Paris  and  the 
Communist  land  reform.  5,000  to  7.000  men  a  month.  Lieutenant  Col-  ^gidentlal  campaign  of  Minnesota  Senator 
The  great  mass  of  tenant  farmers  who  re-  T'-T  ^^  ST.Hn^Xtnon^,  fPApf  ^n"  Eugene  McCarthy  all  supplied  additional 
turned  to  Dlems  control,  who  not  only  ""''^^  ^  ^^''^^'i^ti  c^,^tlrTf  qm  nn^^^  «*>«=»«  ^  *»»«  Vietnamese,  and  major  eie- 
gained  no  benefits  from  Dlem's  unworkable  fF^^-  writing  in  t^«  summer  of  1968  noted  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  program  began  to  take 
laws,   but   actually   found   the   government  that    some  ,«»r«e-fifths    of    these    Vletx^ng 

reestablishing  a  relationship  that  the  Viet-  r.^«=^'^„?,°"i'^,  ^t    "^^f  l^Jon  fn^!I1  fn  Kf^t  of  all,  distribution  of  the  choice  lands 

mlnh  had  already  sundered.*^  31  «^i«^  wi^r.%i«^one  S  ™?orm  w^  ^'^^^^  ''^  ^'^"^  ''"*  '>«'«'•  distributed  began 

under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  only  ^^e^rwaT^'^^e  movemenrhas  ive^  7^  ^"^  ''"^•^*-  P'°<^^»'^  ^««  simplified  with 

logical  but  virtually  inevitable  that  at  the  f„f  t^*  Tvo^son  "  *^*  ^«'P  °'  ^°"*«^  S****"  '^^'^  ""^f"™  '^" 

end  of  the  1950's  the  Vletcong  should  be-  „°;5.;°  "^    „"    t,„           ,     ,ofiii    rAnnrtpH  ^s«"  ^°  *^**  village-level  committees  could 

come  the  active  successors  of  the  Vletmlnh.  ,.^,'"f '^^^'   °f„  wp  "^arini  arms  aea^st  *PP'°'*  ^^^  appUcations  made  by  the  present 

bulldlne    popular    fupport    throughout   the  that  377.000  men  were  bearing  arms  against  cultivators  and  hand  out  deeds  in  under  ft 

countryside  wUh  the  promise  of  the  main-  ^^^   U"*"/^   states    and   South    Vietnamese  ^^^   ^^^  a  tremendous  boost  was  given  the 

Sncrand  Txtenslon'^f  the  Vletmlnh  land  'ZT^l^ij''^^,  °^'J  y^Tr'fmes^  on  March  P''^^'^^   '^^''^  ^*'«"*'''^*  ™*"  ""^'"^  *' 

-eforms  Vietnamese.  The  New  York  Times  on  March  ^^g  ^^^^^  ^f  July,  1969,  that  henceforth  the 

^^n-s  re8tx>nse    from  1961  onward    not  ^^"  *^^^-  "'^f^'*  °®^'^^  '^11?*^"  "i^l  f^  distribution  would  be  free  and  that  former 

on?^  to^%  3;?^'an^  wmMtiml  categories  of  enemy  strength,  in  which  the  recipients  would  be  freed  from  their  pay- 

S*rilr%"  turf7omTa?:T6l  '^waM  Z^JTe'^irrlu!  iT         "'  "  ""  Z'^'  obligations.  The  distribution  over  the 

actually  Involved  the  elaboration  of  decrees  *°r,"  f?l!  ^^L  durinj  mv  lOfifl  visit  were  ^°  ^^'^  ^^"^'^  accelerated: 

Which  Wd  the  Ultimate    very  common  ^^^frth  v1  tnaS^iin'^or^e^- cTm!  '^^  ^-^'^^^  DUtrir,utiort,  X968-e9 

"paciflcatlon"  process  by  which  the  Ameri-  ^^         ^^  ^^^^  ^j  southern  recruits  [Acres  distributed] 

can  Uinocents,  having   secured   a  village  and  ^                   ^            j  ^  j      j  southerners     January  to  June  1968 -  20,000 

hZ"?  ,n°'nnTthP  ,^™  wit^  ^^^  ft^  *««  «""  functioning  in  large  numbers.  The      July  to^December  1968. — -  40.000 

Sf,^^  v?».^JL.«  i3 w^  rJ^^cnnt^t  '"ally  Important  category  of  southern  "cad-     January  to  August  1969 90, 000 

^»,tJ.,^™p^«n^^No^,f,^rttJ^J^^t  «s"   or   "V.CI."    (Vletcong   Infrastructure)  September  to  December  1969    (estl- 

over  theu  former  lands^Notsurprtsln^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  somewhat  depleted  by  the  Com-         £aate) 90,000 

l^Z  atlkrh^aLr^-en^^/ed^rt^  who  ^iTJ^^^J^^ ^^^1,'%^,^' ^%^  In  1969,  an  estimated  50,000  families  wUl 

have  associated  U.em  with  "pacification- in  r^th^.^^^  lyng^^^'^rgf  fhe^rel^nl'^s':  receive  these  government-owned  lan<U. 

this,  its  completed,  sense.  v.».    n,      „-*»-»  »^,«  y^„  ^^^M^.■^^^„^  Second,   a   temporary  end,   at   least,  was 

unfortunately,  the  role  of  AID'  and  the  !:^!,^' °^^d  a^^S^  So  J  at  !nte^^^^^^  ^r^t  io  "negative  land  reform."  In  Sep- 
united  State.  State  Department  In  all  of  this  Ta'b'o'ura'dS^iTch'pr:?^*!  J^e  waT^^  *«-^'-  ^«?f '  ™«"  f  «^i^^  T.T  o^^u^^^l^ 
main  force  actlons-a  sine  qua  non  of  these  e^ses  by  which  l^^^^l^'^fjllitf^  occupants 

'One  example:  regulations  ultimately  gave  acUons.  since  the  main  force  units  cannot  *"'*,^°'il'=^^I!H    v!L   iTkli^    h^ad  tte 

landlords  eight  years  in  which  to  prove  "pre-  carry  with  them  the  supplies  and  ammunl-  r'yi^V"^^^  .?.  °:.J,J7„^  „^ 

ordinance"  iranifers  to  others  that  brought  tion  needed  for  their  attacks.  Moreover,  de-  ^^^T^'^f  .J^^^^^J^^^^^^LJ^ 

their  holdings  below  the  point  where  the  spite  weU-reported  "battles."  it  was  doggedly.  ^  ?i^=  "  ^tt ?™T\„  l/d^ttoSS  ^SmSJ'. 

law   took   hold;    transfers   to  relatives   and  tragically  true  that  over  one-half  of  Ameri-  •*  l««f*  J^  daytime,  |°  •^*^°f^„'2^^ 

strawmen  were  common;  and  the  author  has  can  casualties  were  the  result  of  such  essen-  ^•'«  *<>  °*  accompamea  07  tne  cubk«i~j 

met  Vietnamese  who  openly  admit  that  they  tlally  local  guerrilla  activities  as  the  plant-      

still  "own"  over  2,000  acres.  ing  of  mines  and  booby  traps  (and  the  mute  « In  Mexico,  Japan,  South  Korea.  Taiwan, 

■  The  United  SUtes  Agency  for  Interna-  silence  of  the  villagers  as  they  watched  Amer-  Bolivia  and  Iran,  in  that  order,  perhaps  soon 

tlonal  Development.  leans  walk  into  them) .  to  be  followed  by  Peru. 
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inflow  of  returning  landlords,  the  results  for 
Saigon  would  be  poUtically— and  perhaps 
militarily — disastrous.  This  declaration  was 
followed  by  three  decrees: 

One  in  November.  1968,  that  prohibited 
officials  or  soldiers  in  newly  secured  villages 
from  reinstalling  landlords  or  helping  to  col- 
lect rents; 

A  second  In  February.  1969,  that  extended 
the  prohibition  to  the  private  landlords 
themselves  and  made  it  effective  until  Feb- 
ruary. 1970; 

And  a  third  in  April,  that  made  the  earlier 
prohibitions  countrywide,  apparently  In 
anticipation  that  landlords  in  more  secure 
areas  might  try  to  evict  tenants  and  resume 
personal  occupation  in  contemplation  of  fur- 
ther land  reform  measures. 

My  Just-concluded  field  work  persuades 
me  that  the  countrywide  occupancy  "freeze" 
is  being  widely  adhered  to.  It  has  been  well 
publicized;  it  Involves  a  highly  visible  action 
if  it  is  violated;  and  in  areas  where  the  new 
local-force  units  ("Popular  Forces,"  "Re- 
gional Forces."  and  "Local  Self  Defense 
Forces")  have  received  some  500,000  rifles, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  (ARVN)  can  no 
longer  trample  on  peasants'  legal  rights  with 
Impunity.  The  rent  "freeze"  (supposedly  at 
a  zero  level  in  newly  secured  areas)  Involves 
more  clandestine  violations,  and  appears  to 
be  only  spottlly  effective. 

Third,  there  was  an  almost  disastrous  de- 
cision m  February,/l969,  to  design  the  big- 
gest, final  part  of  the  program— involving 
transfer  of  some.  most,  or  all  of  the  3.000.000 
acres  of  privately  owned  lands  that  are 
fanned  by  tenants — as  a  "voluntary"  piu-- 
chase  program.  This  would  have  merely  urged 
landlord  transfers  for  2  to  3  years  and  then 
would  have  "required"  them  only  when  the 
administrators  could  determine  (with  the 
land  records  lor  three  out  of  eight  villages 
totally  destroyed)  that  a  landlord  held  more 
than  37,  or  perhaps  75,  acres.  Fortunately, 
President  Thieu  took  a  personal  hand,  which 
resulted  in  the  scrapping  of  the  "voluntary" 
plan,  the  sacking  of  the  land  reform  minister, 
and  the  drafting  of  the  sweeping  "Land  to 
the  •niler"  bill  and  its  presentation,  in  early 
July,  to  the  lower  house.  This  bill  would 
affect  all  of  the  3.000.000  acres  of  land  that 
are  cultivated  by  tenants  or  non-owners,  and 
would  make  oil  Vietnamese  peasants  the 
owners  of  the  land  they  till.  The  regime  of 
tenant  farming  for  a  million  families  would 
be  ended  in  a  drastically  simplified  and  rapid 
way: 

All  land  not  tilled  by  the  owner  would 
be  affected  (so  there  would  be  no  need  to 
apply  a  "retention  limit"  under  which  each 
owner  would  have  to  make  a  "declaration" 
of  how  much  he  owns,  with  the  onus  on  the 
administrators  to  find  out  if  he  is  lying) . 

The  peasant  tilling  the  land  would  receive 
It  free  (so  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
corrupt  administrators  to  dun  the  peasant 
for  payments  and  the  message  would  be  the 
simplest  possible:  you  don't  pay  anything  to 
anybody). 

The  effect  would  be  nafiontctde  (so  that 
peasants  tilling  land  in  insecure  areas  could 
nevermore  be  goaded  to  support  the  Vletcong 
with  the  threat  that  landlords  would  other- 
wise return:  "negative  land  reform"  would 
be  gone  for  good). 

Confirmation  of  title  would  come  via  a 
highly  simplified  village-level  application  pro- 
cedure, involving  only  a  few  days'  delay,  and 
requiring  neither  the  shifting  of  families,  the 
shifting  of  present  boundaries,  nor  the  resur- 
veylng  of  the  land. 

Landlords  would  be  fully  compensated 
(20  percent  in  cash,  80  percent  In  8-year  In- 
flation-adjusting bonds).  The  total  cost 
would  be  $400  million,  equal  to  between  five 
and  six  days'  cost  of  the  war. 

The  bill.  In  fact,  represents  one  of  the 
great  non-Communist  land  reforms  of  the 
twentieth  century,  even  more  sweeping,  for 
example,  than  those  of  Japan  and  South 
Korea.  The  "Land  to   the  "nUer  "  program, 


however.  Is  now  In  deep  political  trouble,  the 
basic  difficulty  being  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese landlords  do  not  trust  the  bonds. 
Because  of  this,  they  combined  their  Influ- 
ence in  the  lower  house  with  another  group 
that  sees  opposition  (shortsightedly  would 
be  an  understatement)  as  a  way  of  prevent- 
ing Thieu  from  increasing  his  political  power. 
This  combined  opposition  eviscerated  the 
bill — putting  in  a  37-acre  "retention  limit" 
aijd  adding  that  only  "legal"  occupants  could 
receive  land — and  even  then  added  a  provi- 
sion boosting  the  cash  portion  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  landlords  from  20  percent  to 
60  to  70  percent. 

Now  the  upper  house  Is  considering  the 
bin.  In  a  heartening  demonstration  of  firm- 
ness, President  Thieu  has  asked  to  have  it 
amended  to  its  original  strong  version.  Under 
Vietnamese  law,  the  upper  house  amend- 
ments, If  any.  will  prevail  unless  overridden 
by  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
lower  house.  Even  then  President  Thieu  can 
amend  and  will  prevail,  unless  his  amend- 
ments are  overridden  by  a  majority  of  the 
Joint  membership  of  the  two  houses.  Thus, 
for  the  moment,  with  President  Thleu's  con- 
«tlnued  exhibition  of  firmness,  land  reform  is 
^'up"  again  after  Its  lower  house  drubbing. 

But  whether  the  upper  house  amends  and — 
if  not — whether  President  Thieu  amends  and 
is  not  overridden,  now  depend  crucially  on 
the  credibility  of  the  compensation  to  the 
landlords. 

As  this  was  written,  pressures  appeared  to 
be  building  for  a  United  States  declaration 
of  financial  support  for  the  program — con- 
sistent with  President  Richard  Nixon  s  strong 
general  statement  of  support  for  the  program 
in  the  Midway  communique  of  June.  1969. 
Whether  such  a  statement  is  made  may  well 
be  decisive  in  determining  whether,  as  this  Is 
being  read,  the  mass  of  South  Vietnamese 
peasants  are  finally  becoming  owner-farmers, 
or  whether  the  chance  to  achieve  an  Impact 
during  the  1969  main  Delta  harvest  period 
(December  to  February)  has  been  missed. 
If.  finally,  land  reform  goes  "down"  again,  it 
may  well  be  for  the  final  count. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  had  not 
heard  the  Senator  from  Maine  read  the 
proposed  amendment,  I  would  not  have 
believed  it;  because  I  had  been  told  for 
the  last  6  or  8  years,  through  the  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Johnson  administrations, 
that  the  pui-pose  of  our  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  was  to  provide  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  that  coimtry. 
It  was  for  that  purpose,  we  sent  in  nearly 
550,000  American  military  men. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  give  the  South 
Vietnamese  self-determination  by  writ- 
ing their  legislation  for  them  almost  in 
detail.  Of  course,  they  need  land  reform. 
So  do  many  other  countries  in  the 
world — some  not  too  far  from  South 
Vietnam.  But  imless  we  are  willing  to 
keep  an  enormous  Army  there  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  we  cannot  force  self- 
determination  on  South  Vietnam,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  what  self-deter- 
mination should  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Legislature  of 
South  Vietnam  now  has  land  reform 
legislation  before  It.  They  expected  to 
have  it  consummated  by  the  first  of 
January.  I  understand  that  February  will 
be  a  more  likely  date  for  the  completion 
of  this  land  reform  program. 

It  seems  almost  the  acme  of  arrogance 
for  us  to  undertake  to  tell  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  in  what  way  they 
should  divide  their  land  among  the  pro- 
ducers, what  the  customs  duties  or  the 
taxes  should  be.  what  they  export,  and 
so  forth.  It  would  be  almost— well,  in 


fact,  it  would  be  total  insolence  on  our 
part,  when  we  are  there  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  for  them  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  to  say  now.  "We  will  write 
your  laws;  we  will  tell  you  how  you  are 
going  to  do  this,  how  you  are  going  to 
do  that." 

Unless  we  want  to  keep  a  half  million 
men  there  for  a  long,  long  time,  we  had 
better  let  them  decide  for  themselves 
what  they  want  to  do,  because  we  can- 
not force  them.  We  have  prevented  self- 
determination  in  South  Vietnam  by  the 
presence  of  a  half  million  American 
soldiers,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  any 
further  in  that  oirection. 

In  another  area  some  of  our  people 
beUeve  we  should  tell  Greece  what  it 
should  do  and  how  it  should  run  its  gov- 
ernment. Others  say  we  have  to  tell 
Sweden  how  it  should  run  its  affairs; 
otherwise,  we  will  find  a  way  to  punish 
Sweden  through  some  of  our  legislation. 
Some  people  would  like  to  use  our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  that 
purpose. 

1  will  have  a  little  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  tomorrow,  if  we  do  not  finish 
this  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine 
some  questions. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  respond  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  England,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  but  it  is  obvious  to 
me.  from  the  criticisms  he  has  enun- 
ciated, that  he  did  nc-  listen  to  what  I 
was  saying. 

The  proposal  I  have  made  is  not  a  pro- 
posal to  dictate  legislation  to  the  as- 
sembly of  South  Vietnam.  My  proposal 
is  geared  to  the  fact — ^which  is  subsan- 
tiated  by  the  Senator's  observation — that 
legislation  is  pending  in  the  legislature  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  my  purpose  to  en- 
courage the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. Whether  they  do  or  not  is.  of 
course,  for  them  to  decide. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  that  we  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to 
assist  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  shore 
up  their  econc«ny,  to  shore  up  their 
currency  so  that  it  does  not  run 
away  completely,  to  provide  food,  and 
to  pay  for  food.  I  assume  that  as  long  as 
we  are  there  we  will  be  spending  more 
than  the  $80  million  a  year  I  am  talking 
about.  All  I  am  saying  in  the  amend- 
ment is.  "Let  us  use  this  $80  million  a 
year  to  provide  a  way  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  reassure  the  landlords, 
who  are  the  object  of  their  own  legisla- 
tion, that  what  they  offer  will  be  paid 
for."  It  would  be  American  money  In 
any  case. 

I  am  undertaking  to  do  two  things: 
First,  to  express  our  concern  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  will  move 
ahead  with  land  reform;  and  second,  to 
funnel  a  small  portion  of  the  aid  we  give 
them  anjrway  to  provide  them  means  for 
paying  the  landlords  under  their  land  re- 
form legislation. 

I  have  not  dictated  anything  here. 
Anyone  who  reads  force  into  this  meas- 
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ure  cannot  read  the  English  language. 
There  Is  nothing  compulsory  or  com- 
pulsive about  the  legislation  in  any  way. 
Nothing  would  spell  out  the  kind  of  land 
reform  they  should  have.  This  amend- 
ment is  entirely  geared  to  the  proposal 
for  land  reform  which  is  now  pending  in 
the  assembly  in  Saigon,  which  one  house 
has  already  considered  and  defeated,  and 
which  the  other  house  may  very  well  de- 
feat because  there  is  not  a  credible 
means  for  pajmient  to  the  landlords.  This 
is  why  the  landlords  organized  to  defeat 
the  legislation.  I  would  like  to  see  that 
legislation  pass,  if  the  assembly  wishes 
to  pass  it.  The  only  roadblock  is  a  credi- 
ble means  of  paying  the  landlords. 

I  suggest  this  means,  which  they  can 
take  advantage  of  or  not  If  they  wish, 
would  establish  a  credible  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
we  should  give  them  $80  million  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  land  reform 
program,  or  does  the  Senator  from  Maine 
think  we  should  Just  give  the  South 
Vietnamese  the  money  and  let  them 
carry  out  land  reform  as  they  saw  fit, 
regardless  of  what  their  land  reform 
program  might  be? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  means  by  "regardless." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Surely. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  geared  this 
explicitly  to  the  bill  that  is  pending 
there.  We  are  not  trying  to  write  smother 
one.  We  have  geared  this  to  the  bill 
pending  there. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Regardless  of  what  the 
South  Vietnamese  Legislature  decides  on? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  they  take  away  its 
substance,  I  assume  we  would  not  be 
interested  in  paying  for  it.  We  are  not 
dictating  what  it  should  be,  but  we  have 
the  right  to  pass  judgment  on  what 
money  we  pay  to  support  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have?  I  read  the 
amendment  and  it  is  clearly  Inferred  if 
the  South  Vietnam  legislators  enact  the 
kind  of  land  reform  we  approve  they 
would  get  the  $80  million ;  but  if  they  do 
not  suit  us  they  do  not  get  the  $80  million. 

If  that  is  not  one  of  the  worst  forms 
of  aggression  we  could  practice  in  a 
small  country  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  be.  We  tell  them  what  kind  of  leg- 
islation to  enact  and  at  the  same  time 
we  hold  out  self-determination  for  them 
as  the  reason  we  have  500,000  men  there 
and  when  we  did  have  500,000  men  there 
there  was  no  possible  chance  for  self- 
determination  because  we  determined 
everything  for  them.  I  would  like  to  get 
away  from  the  state  of  affairs  where  we 
prevent  self-determination  through  the 
weight  of  our  intervention. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  were  to 
project  the  principle  which  he  just  enim- 
ciated  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  would  vote 
against  any  appropriation  bill  to  provide 
a  dollar  in  support  of  our  military  effort 
in  South  Vietnam.  He  would  vote  against 
any  appropriation  bill  for  any  of  the 
economic  purposes  for  which  we  give 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  because  in  these 
two  ways  we  are  making  an  impact  on 
that  country  which  deprives  them  of  the 
option  they  would  have  if  we  were  not 


there.  We  are  there,  and  we  are  making 
an  impact  every  day  at  the  rate  of  mil- 
lions for  the  cost  of  the  war  and  other 
appropriations  that  deprive  them  of 
options. 

All  I  say  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  is  that 
now  we  be  a  little  more  precise  In  indi- 
cating the  ways  in  which  our  money 
should  be  used.  We  woHjd  like  to  encour- 
age land  reform.  We  would  like  to  en- 
courage the  kind  of  land  reform  that  is 
represented  by  their  present  bill. 

With  the  proper  encouragement  it  can 
be  enacted.  As  I  understand  from  reports 
I  get  back  from  South  Vietnam,  it  could 
be  enacted  this  month  or  next  month.  If 
it  is  enacted  this  month  or  next  month 
before  the  harvest  has  to  be  shared  with 
landlords,  this  might  expedite  the  end 
of  the  fighting  there. 

Already  we  are  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  ways  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  do  not  control  in  South  Viet- 
nam, militarily  and  economically.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  have  this  sudden 
surge  of  conscience  today,  in  connection 
with  a  little  more  precise  indication  of 
our  hopes  for  them  than  is  represented 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Until  we  can  be  a  little 
more  effective  in  bringing  out  reforms 
here  in  our  own  country,  we  better  not 
be  too  insistent  on  reforms  in  other  coim- 
tries.  We  had  a  chance,  in  the  last  2 
weeks,  to  enact  a  reform  in  this  coun- 
try and  we  did  not  do  a  very  good  job. 

If  I  hsul  my  way,  we  would  never  have 
sent  500,000  men  there  to  enforce  self- 
determination  on  the  South  Vietnamese, 
but  I  did  not  have  my  way.  In  fact,  after 
I  advised  President  Johnson  that  he 
should  change  his  policy,  he  sent  230,000 
more  men  there  instead  of  taking  my 
advice.  He  thought  he  was  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  time,  but  it  turned 
out  he  was  not.  The  worst  thing  we  can 
do  now  is  to  imdertake  to  tell  people  or 
governments  of  a  hundred  small  coun- 
tries how  they  should  run  their  affairs 
in  detail. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  teUing  100 
small  countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  it  is  said,  "You  do 
not  get  the  money  xmless  you  approve 
what  we  approve,"  that  Is  aggression. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate every  day  we  give  advice  to  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  South  Vietnam  to  broaden 
their  bases,  to  get  rid  of  that  group,  or 
i^espond  to  another  group.  They  have 
been  the  recipients  of  free  advice  from 
us,  who  control  the  purse  strings,  for 
many,  many  years,  not  only  with  respect 
to  minor  political  actions  as  this  one, 
but  in  much  broader  areas. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  condition, 
not  a  theory.  Our  obligation  is  to  get  out. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  not  sup- 
ported the  Idea  of  unilateral  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  He  has  recognized  in  the 
many  statements  he  makes  that  our  prob- 
lem is  to  phase  out  In  an  orderly  with- 
drawal as  quickly  as  possible.  Our  orderly 
withdrawal  means  having  some  impact 
on  decisions  they  make  as  well  as  deci- 
sions we  make. 

The  Vietnamization  policy  is  an  Amer- 
ican decision  which  we  are  imposing  on 
them.  We  are  saying  to  them :  Prepare  to 
take  over  this  war  militarily,  because  we 


are  pulling  out.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  not  opposed 
the  Vietnamization  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration. If  that  does  not  represent  pres- 
sure on  South  Vietnam  with  respect  to 
the  way  they  conduct  the  war  and  end  it, 
then  I  should  like  to  know  what  It  Is. 

All  I  am  tasking  Is  a  relatively  minor 
amendment  to  try  to  move,  by  Induce- 
ment and  not  force,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Govei-nment  along  the  road  toward 
justice  for  South  Vietnamese  peasants. 
The  Vietnamization  policy  is  not  going 
to  work  unless  the  government  we  leave 
behind  is  prepared  to  do  justice  to  its 
people.  If  we  can  apply  pressure  to  that 
government  to  take  over  the  military 
conduct  of  the  war,  then,  It  seems  to  me, 
it  is  legitimate  for  us  to  offer  an  mduce- 
ment  to  that  government  to  broaden  its 
political  base.  Why  the  one  is  so  accepta- 
ble and  this  one  is  so  abhorrent  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  I  find  difQcult  to 
understand. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  It  would  be  better 
If  we  devoted  our  energies  toward  getting 
approval  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam, 
which  is  far  more  Important  in  New 
England  than  the  land  reform  program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  Is  important  to  my 
people  in  New  England  that  we  stop  the 
killing  and  the  dying  in  South  Vietnam. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  have  got 
to  be  concerned  not  only  with  the  Viet- 
namization of  the  military  efforts  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  but  also  with  whether 
what  we  leave  behind  will  be  a  viable 
political  situation  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  That  means  concerning  our- 
selves not  only  with  the  fighting  In  the 
war,  imtil  our  troops  can  come  home,  but 
to  get  down  to  work  with  them  to  develop 
an  economy  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  are  inevitably  Involved  in 
this  decision.  I  would  be  amazed  if  we 
did  not  have  something  to  do  through 
our  ambassador  there,  through  our  for- 
eign aid  mission  there,  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  bill  dealing  with  land  reform 
now  pending  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Assembly.  I  would  be  amazed  if  we  did 
not  have  something  to  do  with  that,  be- 
cause we  have  been  pressing,  imder  the 
Kennedy  administration,  under  the 
Johnson  administration,  and  now  under 
this  administration,  our  political  points 
of  view  upon  the  government  in  Saigon. 
This  Is  just  another  one. 

Mr.  .VIKEN.  Well,  there  Is  a  difference 
between  withdrawing  troops  and  sending 
men  in,  that  is  all  I  would  say. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  are  telling  them 
what  to  do  with  their  own  troops.  We 
are  telling  them  that  they  had  better  get 
ready  for  our  withdrawal.  That  is  the 
way  I  understand  the  VietnamIz||^ion 
policy  of  the  present  administration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hesitate  to  get  In- 
volved In  this  discussion  between  two 
very  articulate  and  learned  New  Eng- 
landers.  Maybe  I  should  be  quiet,  but  I 
thought,  If  the  Senator  will  allow  just 
a  question  or  two,  that  I  would  like  to 
point  out  there  is  $420  million  for  sup- 
porting assistance  in  the  bill.  The  lion's 
share  of  these  funds  is  to  be  used  for 
the  Vietnamization  program.  If  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  they  are  seriously  in- 
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terested,  why  can  that  money  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose? 

I  must  say  that  I  share  somewhat  the 
Senator's  concern  about  Intervaalng  In 
Vietnam.  If  we  are  seriously  getting  out — 
and  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  serious  about  getting  out — ^I 
did  not  propose  Vietnamization  and  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  Vietnamization 
means  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  out,  but 
I  do  not  question  the  motives  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  administration.  I  merely 
question  the  judgment,  takhig  Into  ac- 
count all  the  circumstances  of  human 
nature,  and  so  forth,  and  whether  this 
can  result  In  what  they  think  they  can 
achieve  by  It.  That  Is  not  to  say  that 
they  do  not  mean  what  they  say.  I  am 
not  trying  to  put  It  on  that  basis.  I  am 
simply  putting  it  as  a  political  matter: 
namely,  will  it  result  in  a  situation  in 
which  we  can  withdraw? 

My  objective  is  to  withdraw. 

As  to  land  reform  in  Vietnam,  one  of 
the  first  men  I  ever  talked  to  was  Gen. 
Edward  Lansdale.  Tliere  were  others. 
There  was  aae  man  there  before  hhn 
named  Wolf  Ladajinsky?  This  is  not  a 
new  subject  they  have  been  playing 
around  with.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  dominant  political  figures  in  South 
Vietnam  politics  are  landlords,  and, 
therefore,  they  are  not  very  sympathetic 
to  this  subject.  I  would  really  question 
as  a  practical  matter.  In  a  sense,  our 
holdlng  out  a  ^>eclal  bait  for  them.  If 
they  have  any  desire  to  do  It,  why  can 
they  not  do  It  out  of  the  money  already 
In  the  bill?  That  money  is  there  to  assist 
them. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating this.  I  do  not  like  this  bill.  I 
am  only  asking  a  question,  for  the  Sena- 
tor to  explain  what  his  attitude  is  toward 
it.  I  do  not  like  the  continuation  of  this 
program  In  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  take 
those  measures  which  would  bring  about 
a  political  solution  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  a  solution  modeled  after  the 
Pi-ench  solution  in  Vietnam  in  1954.  But 
the  administration  is  choosing  a  different 
route.  They  think  they  have  the  support 
to  do  it. 

I  only  say  this  by  way  of  making  my 
own  position  clear,  that  I  would  like  to 
do  smything  to  promote  our  leaving  Viet- 
nam, and  to  do  any  reasonable  thing  to 
bring  that  about.  The  Senator  seems  to 
be  saying  that  this  would  hasten  the 
time  when  we  could  depart.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  that  connection  at  all.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  enlighten  me  a  little 
more  about  these  points. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  used 
the  word  "would,"  and  I  might  have,  but 
I  do  not  recall  that  I  expressed  a  cer- 
tainty I  do  not  feel. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can  feel  any 
certainty  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  my  judgment,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  many  Senators  in 
this  Chamber,  said  those  who  have  been 
close  to  the  Vietnamese  story  for  a  long 
time,  land  reform  Is  the  critical  element 
in  the  development  of  a  popularly 
based — not  popularly  chosen — ^but  a  pop- 
ularly based  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  remember,  when  I  first  went  to  Viet- 
nam on  a  mission,  which  Included  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AncEN)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  in  October  and 
November  of  1W5,  that  Ambassador 
Lodge  was  our  Ambassador  there.  He  met 
us  at  Bangkok  and  fiew  down  with  us  to 
Saigon.  On  the  way.  he  briefed  us  on  the 
critical  situation  in  Vietnam.  Ky  and 
Thieu  had  just  taken  over  the  govern- 
ment within  a  few  weeks  of  that  time. 

I  remember  what  Ambassador  Lodge 
emphasized  most  was  the  need  for  land 
reform  in  Vietnam.  He  certainly  under- 
took the  pollUcal  education  of  Ky  and 
Thieu  and  made  it  the  top  of  the  agenda. 
That  was  true  not  only  of  Ambassador 
Lodge,  but  also  of  the  American  AID 
team  and  everyone  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  developing  the  economic  and 
political  viability  of  South  Vietnam. 

"Land  reform.  Achieve  land  reform" 
was  the  cry,  and  we  would  at  least  make 
a  start  along  the  road  toward  political 
viability  In  South  Vietnam.  Ever  since 
that  time,  land  reform  has  been  the  top 
agenda  for  everyone  concerned  with 
building  political  viability  there. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make, 
in  responding  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, is  that  maybe  there  are  sums  in  the 
bill  other  than  this  one,  that  could  be 
used.  If  there  are,  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  setting  them  safely  in  the  bill, 
but  tied  to  the  objective  stated  in  my 
amendment. 

It  is  my  impression  that  tills  bill  repre- 
sents the  rock  bottom  flgiu-e  for  foreign 
aid  and  that  it  probably  represents  a 
pretty  tight  list  of  projects  and  priorities. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Senator's 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  much  too 
much  money  for  the  military,  I  fear,  but 
that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
point  Is.  I  do  not  know  what  the  list  of 
priorities  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  too  much 
money  for  the  military.  There  Is  no 
doubt  of  that,  but 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  could  be  persuaded  by 
the  Senator 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Perhaps  I  have  not 
made  myself  clear.  I  have  not  questioned 
what  our  Ambassador  said;  but  why  is  it, 
if  this  has  been  true  and  If  it  has  amy 
substance,  that  the  Vietnamese  have  not 
done  anything  about  land  reform?  We 
have  poured  an  awful  lot  of  money  In 
there  over  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  of  the  greatest 
criticisms  I  have  directed  at  the  govern- 
ment In  Saigon,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  himself, 
and  otiiers,  is  that  that  government  is 
not  responsive  to  its  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  must  say  I  have  shared 
that  conviction.  So  if  it  has  not  moved 
In  this  field,  one  of  the  reasons  may  well 
be  a  lack  of  feeling  of  urgency  about  this 
objective.  "Riat  does  not  make  it  a  less 
valid  objective.  This  may  be  part  of  the 
reason  why  some  of  the  money  we  have 
sent  there  in  the  past  has  not  been  de- 
voted to  this  purpose.  We  are  faced  with 
the  choice  of  doing  it  through  political 
instruments  of  our  own  choice.  The  ques- 
tion we  have  to  face — the  one  I  faced  as 
I  considered  this  amendment — is  wheth- 
er, notwithstanding  the  shortcomings  of 


the  Government  and  the  dUBcuItiea  of 
achieving  social  justice,  we  should  not 
make  this  effort  at  least  to  try  to  stimu- 
late the  Govemmoit  to  move  in  that 
direction,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  at  long  last,  after  a  lot  of  argument 
about  it,  there  is  a  bill  pending  in  the 
legislature  in  South  Vietnam  that  our 
experts  on  Vietnamese  land  reform  tell 
me  Is  sound. 

With  that  bill  pending,  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  having  taken  the  initiative, 
and  the  one  obstacle  being  the  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  landlords  because 
of  lack  of  credibility  in  the  means  to  pay 
for  it,  it  appeared  to  me  the  foreign  aid 
bill  might  be  one  way  to  nail  down  that 
credibility  on  a  step  that  has  come  so 
slowly  and  so  late  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  expect  to  sell  any  proposition 
dealing  with  Vietnam  quicdcly.  We  divide 
very  quickly  and  very  deeply  and  very 
violently  on  this  subject,  in  so  many 
ways. 

I  did  not  really  believe  the  subject  of 
land  reform  would  be  a  subject  of  deep 
division  here,  but  maybe  it  will  be,  even 
here  on  the  Senate  floor.  And  I  am  not 
wedded  to  this  formula 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  mis- 
understood my  question.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing the  value  of  land  reform.  I  very 
deeply  question  our  Government,  under 
these  circumstances,  or  any  other  cir- 
cimistances,  imdertaklng  any  land  re- 
form development  over  there.  My  objec- 
tive is  to  leave  Vietnam  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese at  the  earliest  possible  moment  I 
thought  the  Senator  suggested — maybe  I 
used  the  wrong  word — that  perhaps  this 
would  in  some  way  speed  up  the  process. 
If  that  is  not  true,  I  misunderstood. 

If  it  had  smy  validity,  I  would  be  much 
more  interested.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  process  of  giving 
them  this  idea  and  paying  them  to  take 
it,  I  would  question  very  much  that  kind 
of  an  approach,  because  I  do  not  think 
we  have  a  long-term  role  to  play  there  as 
a  guiding  mentor.  I  do  not  Uilnk  that  is 
the  proper  role  for  us  there. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  this  needs 
any  long-term  role 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said  4 
years. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  action,  !f  any,  taken 
could  be  taken  in  the  next  month  or  two. 
Thereafter,  it  would  be  a  question  of 
meeting  our  payments. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  The  Senator  wants 
to  make  a  commitment  that  goes  on  for 
4  years.  Did  he  not  say  so? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  take  It  the  commit- 
ment was  made  by  President  Johnson  in 
his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  to  commit  $1 
billion  of  American  money  for  the  de- 
velopment of  all  Vietnam  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
commitmCTit  has  any  validity.  I  know  the 
Senator  has  very  deep  reservations  about 
commitments,  and  I  joined  in  the  reso- 
lution which  his  committee  produced  to 
inhibit  that  sort  of  thing. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me,  looking 
toward  the  end  of  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam— and  we  hope  it  wHl  end  before  our 
troops  are  withdrawn,  but  that  ought  not 
to  delay  their  withdrawal — the  resolu- 
tion of  present  dUBculties  in  Vietnam  is 
inevitably  going  to  involve  econ(»nic  as- 
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slstance  on  our  part  after  the  fighting 
ends. 

I  may  be  wrong.  The  Senator  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee  that  has  great  in- 
fluence in  this  area  and  maybe  we  can 
get  out  without  spending  another 
nickel 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not  think 
that  is  advisable. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  it  is  not,  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  economic  commit- 
ment after  the  war,  then  the  Senator's 
question  directed  at  my  amendment  is 
irrelevant. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  should  be  quite  so  impatient.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  submitted  this 
amendment  to  the  committee.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  first  time  I  heard  of  the 
Senator's  sponsorship  was  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived today.  Does  the  Senator  really 
expect  us  to  receive  and  accept  an 
amendment  of  such  far-reaching  impor- 
tance without  any  hearings  or  considera- 
tion other  than  a  short  debate  on  this 
floor? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  been  in  this  body  long  enough 
not  «5~expect  anything.  I  am  simply  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator's  question.  Does 
theSenator  expect  to  ask  a  question  and 
not  set  an  answer?  The  Senator  asked 
me  whether  this  amendment,  because  it 
Involves  a  payout  over  4  years,  did  not 
commit  us  to  a  long-term  commitment 
In  Vietnam.  I  say  no,  not  militarily.  This 
does  not  have  the  effect  of  prolonging 
om-  military  involvement.  All  it  does  is 
set  in  motion,  or  try  to  set  in  motion,  an 
economic  policy  in  South  Vietnam  which 
might  contribute  to  a  resolution  of  the 
war  and  of  political  difficulties  which 
have  divided  the  country.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will.  But  it  ceitainly 
does  not  add  to  our  long-term  military 
commitment.  It  does  not  tend  to  stretch 
It  out.  All  It  does,  and  all  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  do,  is  to  stimulate  certain  ac- 
tivities in  South  Vietnam  on  land  reform 
and  to  encourage  them. 

I  know  it  is  going  to  be  difficiilt  to  sell 
it  to  the  Senate.  I  have  already  today 
picked  up  six  cosponsors.  I  would  like  to 
have  had  the  amendment  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
but.  unfortimately,  the  idea  was  not  sug- 
gested early  enough  for  me  to  do  it.  I 
wanted  to  get  the  advice  of  people  who. 
know  the  land  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  we  just  finished  drafting  the 
amendment  in  the  last  few  days. 

I  understand  the  difficulty  of  selling  it, 
and  I  probably  will  not  succeed;  but  I 
hope  I  am  offering  it  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  in  Saigon,  at 
least,  on  the  concern  of  at  least  seven 
Senatoi-s  that  they  move  ahead  with  the 
land  i-eform  program. 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  enough  taken  by 
this  suggestl<»  to  approve  it,  fine.  I 
would  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in  this 
effort.  I  do  not  have  any  exaggerated 
ideas  about  the  possibility  of  selling  it, 
but  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
within  his  rights  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment he  wants,  and  the  objective  is  a 
worthy  one.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  to  il- 
lustrate what  he  has  in  mind?  How  much 
does  he  expect  to  pay  for  the  land  and 


how  is  he  going  to  see  to  it  that  the 
money  goes  for  this  purpose  and  is  not 
siphoned  off  for  another  purpose?  In  the 
course  of  the  pacification  program  in  the 
past,  I  am  quite  sure  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  about  land  refoiin,  but  I  have  never 
heard  any  good,  solid  evidence  that  any 
success  was  achieved  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  not  suggested, 
nor  do  I  think  I  would  be  in  a  position  to 
suggest,  what  the  price  per  unit  of  land 
might  be.  The  estimates  as  to  the  overall 
cost  were  given  to  me.  Incidentally,  may 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  he  read  an  article  I  placed  in  the 
Record  earlier,  written  by  Roy  L.  Pros- 
terman,  and  published  in  the  magazine 
Southeast  Asia?  Mr.  Prosterman  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  School  of  Law.  The 
article  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation. I  thought  it  might  answer 
some  of  the  Senator's  questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  not  he  the  one 
who  suggested  the  multinational  guar- 
antee of  bonds  to  be  issued,  not  by  the 
United  States,  but  by  a  multinational 
agency,  such  as  the  World  Bank?  That  is 
a  very  different  proposal  from  our  under- 
taking, which  is  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  recall  that 
point.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  my 
amendment  is  a  Prosterman  amendment. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  insights  with 
respect  to  the  land  reform  program,  con- 
tained in  his  article,  are,  I  think,  of  in- 
terest and  are  useful.  If  I  had  some  way 
of  promoting  multilateral  guarantees  of 
these  bonds,  I  would  use  this  means.  The 
only  means  available  to  me  is  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  One  thought  went  through 
my  mind  as  I  was  reading  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  was 
wondering  whether,  instead  of  having 
$80  million  of  new  funds  authorized,  he 
would  consider  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  include  his  item  in  the  $440  million 
of  support  money  already  programed  for 
Vietnam.  That  would  mean  no  new 
funds. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  said  earlier  in  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
it  may  be  that  funds  are  already  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  could  be  applied  to 
this  purpose.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  undertaking  to  go  along  with  that. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, being  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  would  know  better 
than  I  whether  the  funds  to  which  he 
refers  are  already  committed  to  specific 
projects  of  high  priority.  If  not,  I  would 
be  perfectly  happy  to  go  along  with  his 
suggestion. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
administration  is  of  the  view  that  it  has 
already  earmarked  all  the  authorized 
funds.  However,  Congress  can  and  should 
declare  its  Intent  and  its  priorities,  such 
a  statement  of  priorities,  In  this  regard 
would  afford  help  and  guidance  to  the 
administration.  But  I  would  leave  this 
thought  with  the  proposer  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT   MO.    424 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators — I  think 
the  total  number  is  18 — I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  under  the  rule.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  will  soon  submit  a  short 
statement  explaining  the  details  of  the 
amendment,  under  the  subtitle  "Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  424)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  424 

Insert,  after  line  24  on  page  85,  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  105,  and  renumber  sub- 
sequent sections  accordingly: 

'Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  Development  Assistance  Is 
amended  by  deleting  Title  III  and  Title  IV 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  Titles  therefor: 

•■  TITLE   ni— HOUSING    GUARANTIES 

"  'HOUSING    GUARANTIES 

"  'Sec.  221.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  In- 
crease the  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  furthering  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic resources  and  productive  capacities  of 
less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas, 
and  promote  the  development  of  thrift  and 
credit  institutions  engaged  in  programs  of 
mobilizing  local  savings  for  financing  the 
construction  of  self-liquidating  housing 
projects  and  related  community  facilities, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue  guaran- 
ties, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
shall  determine,  to  eligible  investors  as  de- 
fined in  section  328(c),  assuring  against  loss 
of  loan  Investments  for  self-liquidating  hous- 
ing projects.  The  total  face  amount  of 
guaranties  Issued  hereunder,  outstanding  at 
any  one  time,  shall  not  exceed  $130,000,000. 
Such  guaranties  shall  be  Issued  under  the 
conditions  set  forth  In  section  222(b). 

"  'HOUSING    PROJECTS    IN    LATIN    AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES 

"  'Sec.  222.  (a)  The  President  shall  assist  In 
the  development  In  the  American  Republics 
Of  self -liquidating  housing  projects,  the  de- 
velopment of  Institutions  engaged  in  Alliance 
for  Progress  programs.  Including  cooperatives, 
free  labor  luilons,  savings  and  loan  type  in- 
stitutions, and  other  private  enterprise  pro- 
grams in  Latin  America  engaged  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  the  financing  of  home  mort- 
gages, the  construction  of  homes  for  lower 
Income  persons  and  families,  the  Increased 
mobilization  of  savings  and  Improvement  of 
housing  conditions  in  Latin  America. 

"'(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  determine,  to  eligible  in- 
vestors, as  defined  In  section  238(c) ,  assuring 
against  loss  of  loan  Investment  made  by  such 
investors  In — 

"'(1)  private  housing  projects  in  Latin 
America  of  types  similar  to  those  insured  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  suitable  for  conditions  to 
Latin  America; 

"  '(2)  credit  institutions  In  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  In  the  financing 
of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings  and  loan 
institutions  and  other  quaUfied  Investment 
enterprises; 

•"(3)  bousing  projects  In  Latin  America 
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for  lower  Income  families  and  persons,  which 
nrolects  shall  b«  constructwl  in  accordance 
with  maximum  unit  costs  established  by  the 
President  for  famlUea  and  persons  whose  In- 
comes meet  ttie  limitations  prescribed  by  the 

•"(4)  housing  projects  In  Latin  America 
which  will  promote  the  development  of  In- 
stitutions important  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  such  as  free  labor 
unions,  cooperatives,  and  other  private  en- 
terprise programs;  or 

■■'(5)  bousing  projects  In  Latin  America 
25  per  cent\im  or  more  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  mortgage  financing  for  which  Is  made 
available  from  soxirces  within  Latin  America 
and  Is  not  derived  from  sources  outside 
lAtin  America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  have  a  \mlt 
cost  of  not  more  than  $8,500. 

"  '(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
Issued  hereunder  or  heretofore  under  Latin 
American  housing  guaranty  authority  re- 
pealed by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 
outstanding  at  any  one  time,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $550,000,000:  Provided,  That  $325,000,- 
000  of  guaranUes  may  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  ol  subsection  (b)(1). 

"  'CBNHIAI-    PSOVISIONS 

•*  'Sec.  223.  (a)  A  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
each  guaranty  Issued  under  section  221  or 
section  222  In  an  amount  to  be  determined 
by  the  President.  In  the  event  the  fee  to  be 
charged  for  such  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced, 
fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for 
the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly 
reduced. 

"  '(b)  The  amount  of  $50,000,000  of  fees  ac- 
cumulated under  prior  investment  guaranty 
provisions  repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1909,  together  with  all  fees  collected 
In  connection  with  guaranties  Issued  here- 
under, shall  be  available  for  meeting  neces- 
sary administrative  and  operating  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Title  and 
of  prior  housing  guaranty  provisions  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  expenses  per- 
taining to  personnel,  supplies,  and  printing) , 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  Im- 
posed In  annual  appropriation  Acts;  for 
meeting  management  and  custodial  costs  in- 
curred with  respect  to  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  under  guaranties  made  pur- 
suant to  section  221  or  section  222  or  here- 
tofore pvursuant  to  prior  Latin  American  and 
other  housing  guaranty  authorities  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969,  and 
to  pay  the  cost  of  Investigating  and  adjusting 
(Including  costs  of  arbitration )  claims  under 
such  guaranties;  and  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  In  discharge  of  liabilities  under 
such  guarcmties  until  such  time  as  all  such 
property  has  been  disposed  of  and  all  such 
liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  ex- 
pired, or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b). 

"•(c)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  imder  g^uaranties  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 221  or  section  222  or  heretofore  under 
prior  Latin  American  or  other  housing  guar- 
anty authorities  repealed  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969,  shall  be  paid  first  out 
of  fees  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  (exclud- 
ing amounts  required  for  purposes  other  than 
the  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties) 
as  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and  there- 
after shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  If  any,  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  In  connection  with  any  pay- 
ment made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  such 
guaranties  as  long  as  funds  are  available, 
and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  subsection  (e) . 

"'(d)  All  guaranties  issued  under  section 
221  or  section  222  or  heretofore  under  prior 
Latin  American  or  other  housing  guaranty 
authority  repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969  shall  constitute  obligations. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  guaran- 


ties, of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
full  faith  and  credit  <rf  the  United  State* 
of  America  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the  full 
payment  and  performance  of  sucb  obliga- 
tions. 

"'(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  Ume  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"  '(f)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  Investment 
guaranteed  under  section  221  or  section  222, 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering part  I  shall  prescribe  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  allowable  to  the  eligible  In- 
vestor, which  maximum  rate  shall  not  be 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  above  the 
then  current  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to 
housing  mortgages  Insured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hoiislng  and  Urban  Development. 
In  no  event  shaU  the  agency  prescribe  a 
maximum  allowable  rate  of  Interest  which  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  1  per  centum  the  then 
current  rate  of  Interest  appUcable  to  hous- 
ing mortgages  Insured  by  sucb  Department. 
The  maximum  allowable  rate  of  Interest  un- 
der this  subsection  shaU  be  prescribed  by 
the  agency  as  of  the  date  the  project  covered 
by  the  investment  Is  ofBclally  authorized  and, 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  contract,  the 
agency  may  amend  such  rate  at  Its  discre- 
tion, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (f).  .^.    .    _.. 

"•(g)  Housing  guaranties  committed,  au- 
thorized or  outstanding  under  prior  housing 
euaranty  authorities  repealed  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969  shall  continue 
subject  to  provisions  of  law  orlglnaUy  ap- 
pUcable thereto  and  fees  coUected  hereafter 
with  respect  to  such  guaranties  shaU  be 
available  for  the  purposes  apeclfled  In  sub- 
section (b). 

"•(h)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  any 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  thU  Title  for 
any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation for  which  the  party  seeking  pay- 
ment Is  responsible. 

"  '(I)  The  authority  of  section  221  and 
subsection  222  shall  continue  until  June  SO, 
1972. 

"  "nTLE  IV— OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION 

"  'CBKAT10N,  PUBPOSB,  AND  POUCT 

"  'Sec.  231.  To  moblUze  and  facilitate  the 
participation  of  United  SUtes  private  capi- 
tal and  skills  In  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  less  developed  friendly  countries 
and  areas,  thereby  complementing  the  de- 
velopment assistance  objectives  of  the 
United  States,  there  Is  hereby  created  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  CorporaUon 
(hereinafter  called  the  Corporation),  which 
shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United  Stotes  un- 
der the  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

"  In  carrying  out  Its  purpose,  the  Corpora- 
tion, utilizing  broad  criteria,  shall  under- 

"'(a)  to  conduct  Its  financing  operations 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  economic  and  financial  sound- 
ness of  projects  and  the  availability  of  fi- 
nancing from  other  sources  on  appropriate 
terms; 

"'(b)  to  utilize  private  credit  and  In- 
vestment Institutions  and  the  Corporation's 
guaranty  authority  as  the  principal  means  of 
mobilizing  capital  Investment  funds; 

"  '(c)  to  broaden  private  participation  and 
revolve  Its  funds  through  selling  its  direct 
Investments  to  private  Investors  whenever  It 
can  appropriate  do  so  on  satisfactory  terms; 

"  '(d)  to  conduct  Its  Insurance  <^)erations 
with  due  regard  to  principles  of  risk  manage- 
ment Including,  when  appropriate,  efforts  to 
share  Its  Insurance  risks; 

"  '(e)  to  utilize,  to  the  maximum  practica- 
ble extent  consistent  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  objectives,  the  resources  and  skills 
of  small  business  and  to  prorlde  (aeimies  to 


encourage  lU  full  partlcipaUon  In  the  pro- 
grams ot  the  Corporation; 

"  '(f)  to  encourage  and  support  only  those 
private  Investments  in  less  developed  friendly 
countries  and  areas  which  are  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  special  needs  and  require- 
ments of  their  economies,  and  which  con- 
tribute to  the  social  ai»d  economic  «Jevelop- 
ment  of  their  people: 

"'(g)  to  consider  In  the  conduct  of  Its 
operations  the  extent  to  which  less  developed 
country  governments  are  receptive  to  private 
enterprise,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  maintain  condl- 
Uons  which  enable  private  enterprise  to  make 
lU  full  contribution  to  the  development 
process; 

"  '(h)  to  foster  private  Initiative  and  com- 
petition and  discourage  monopolistic  prac- 
tices; 

"  '(1)  to  further  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible. In  a  manner  consistent  with  its  goals, 
the  balance  of  payments  objectives  of  the 
United  States; 

'"(J)  to  conduct  its  activities  in  conso- 
nance with  the  activities  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
and  the  International  trade,  investment  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

"  '(k)  to  advise  and  assist,  within  Its  field 
of  competence.  Interested  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  other  organisations,  both 
public  and  private,  national  and  Interna- 
tional, with  respect  to  projects  and  programs 
relating  to  the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise In  less  developed  countries  and  areas. 

"  'CAPITAL  or  TH«  COBPOaATION 

"  'See.  232.  The  President  Is  autlM>rlzed  to 
pay  In  as  capital  of  the  Corporation,  out  of 
dollar  receipts  made  available  through  the 
appropriation  process  from  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  this  part  or  pursuant  to  predecessor 
authority  contained  In  provisions  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  and 
from  loans  made  under  the  Mutxial  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970.  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000. 
Upon  the  payment  of  such  capital  by  the 
President,  the  Corporation  shall  Issue  an 
equivalent  amount  of  capital  stock  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"  'OBGANIZATIOl*  AND  MANACEMEKT 

"  'Sec.  233.  (a)  STaxTcrua*  of  the  Corpo- 
ration.— The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors,  a  President,  an  Executive  Vice 
President,  and  such  other  oflUcers  and  staff 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine. 

"'(b)  Board  or  Directors. — All  powers  of 
the  Corporation  shall  vest  In  and  be  exercised 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  Its  Board  of 
Directors  ("the  Board")  which  shall  consist 
of  eleven  Directors,  Including  the  Chairman, 
with  six  Directors  constituting  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment ShaU  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  ex 
officio.  Six  Directors  (other  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  appointed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  who  shall  also  serve  as  a 
Director)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate  and  shall 
not  be  offlclaU  or  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  At  least  one  of 
the  six  Directors  appointed  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  experienced  In  small 
business,  one  In  organized  labor,  and  one  In 
cooperatives.  Each  such  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  no  more  than  three 
years.  The  terms  of  no  more  than  two  such 
Directors  shall  expire  In  any  one  year.  Sucb 
Directors  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified  and  may  be  reap- 
pointed. 

"  "The  other  Dlreeton  shall  be  officials  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  desig- 
nated by  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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"  'All  Directors  who  are  not  officers  of  the 
Corporation  or  officials  or  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  that  of  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (6  U.S.C.  5316)  when  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  may  be  paid  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed 
In  the  standardized  Government  travel  regu- 
lations, as  amended  from  time  to  time,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  usual  places  of 
business. 

"  '(c)  President  or  the  Corporation. — The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  adirlce  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasvu-e  of  the 
President.  In  making  such  appointment,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  private 
business  experience  of  the  appointee.  The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall^-be  its 
Chief  Executive  Officer  and  responsible  for 
the  operations  and  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration, subject  to  bylaws  and  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  Board. 

"  '(d)  Officers  and  Staff. — The  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  Other  officers,  attorneys, 
employees,  and  agents  shall  be  selected  and 
appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  be 
vested  with  such  powers  and  duties  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine.  Of  such  persons 
employed  by  the  Corporation,  not  to  exceed 
thlrty-flve  may  be  appointed,  compensated 
or  removed  without  regard  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice "^laws  and  regulations:  Provided,  That 
under  such  regulations  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  prescribe,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
who  are  appointed  to  any  of  the  above  posi- 
tions may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  from 
such  position,  except  for  cause,  to  reinstate- 
ment to  the  position  occupied  at  the  time 
of  appointment  or  to  a  position  of  comparable 
grade  and  salary.  Such  positions  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  otherwise  authorized  by 
law,  including  those  authorized  by  section 
6108  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
"  'investment  incentive  programs 

"  'Sec.  234.  The  Corporation  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  do  the  following: 

"'(a)  Investment  Insurance. —  (1)  To  Is- 
sue Insurance,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Corporation  may  determine,  to 
eligible  investors  assuring  protection  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  any  or  all  of  the 
following  risks  with  respect  to  projects  which 
the  Corporation  has  approved — 

"'(A)  Inability  to  convert  into  United 
States  dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in 
such  currencies,  received  as  earnings  or  prof- 
Its  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment 
or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale 
or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

"'(B)  loss  of  investment.  In  whole  or  In 
part.  In  the  approved  project  due  to  expro- 
priation or  confiscation  by  action  of  a  for- 
eign government;  and 

•"(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution  or  In- 
surrection. 

"'(2)  Recognizing  that  major  private  in- 
vestments in  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries or  areas  are  often  made  by  enterprises 
In  which  there  is  multinational  participa- 
tion. Including  significant  United  States  pri- 
vate participation,  the  Corporation  may 
make  such  arrangements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments (including  agencies,  instrumen- 
talities or  political  subdivisions  thereof)  or 
with  multilateral  organizations  for  sharing 
liabilities  assumed  under  Investment  Insur- 
ance for  such  investments  and  may  In  con- 
nection therewith  issue  insurance  to  Inves- 
tors not  otherwise  eligible  hereunder:  Pro- 
vided.  however.  That  liabilities  assumed  by 
the  Corporation  under  the  authority  of  this 


subsection  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  that  the  maximum 
share  of  liabilities  so  assumed  shall  not 
exceed  the  proportionate  participation  by 
eligible  investors  In  the  total  project  financ- 
ing. 

"  '(3)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  face  amount  of  investment  insurance 
which  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  issued  to  a 
single  investor. 

'■'(b)  Investment  Guaranties. — To  issue 
to  eligible  investors  guaranties  of  loans  and 
other  investments  made  by  such  investors  as- 
suring against  loss  due  to  such  risks  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  determine:  Provided,  however,  That 
such  guaranties  on  other  than  loan  invest- 
ments shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  investment :  Provided,  further.  That  ex- 
cept for  loan  Investments  for  credit  unions 
made  by  eligible  credit  unions  or  credit 
union  associations,  the  aggi'egate  amoimt  of 
investment  (exclusive  of  interest  and  earn- 
ings) so  guaranteed  with  respect  to  any 
project  shall  not  exceed,  at  the  time  of  Is- 
suance of  any  such  guaranty,  76  per  centvun 
of  the  total  investment  committed  to  any 
such  project  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration, which  determination  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  purposes  of  the  Corporation's 
authority  to  issue  any  such  guaranty:  Pro- 
vided, further.  That  not  more  than  26  per 
centum  of  the  total  face  amount  of  invest- 
ment guaranties  which  the  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  issued  to  a  single  investor. 

"  '(c)  Direct  Investment. — To  make  loans 
in  United  States  dollars  repayable  in  dollars 
or  loans  In  foreign  currencies  (including, 
without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1953,  such  foreign 
currencies  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  determine  to  be  excess  to  the  nor- 
mal requirements  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
may  allocate)  to  firms  privately  owned  or  of 
mixed  private  and  public  ownership  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  determine.  The  Corporation  may 
not  purchase  or  invest  in  any  stock  In  an^ 
other  corporation,  except  that  it  may  (1)  ac- 
cept as  evidence  of  Indebtedness  debt  securi- 
ties convertible  to  stock,  but  such  debt  se- 
curities shall  not  be  converted  to  stock  while 
held  by  the  Corporation,  and  (2)  acquire 
stock  through  the  enforcement  of  any  lien 
or  pledge  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 
contracted  indebtedness  which  would  other- 
wise be  in  default,  or  as  the  result  of  any 
payment  under  any  contract  of  insurance  or 
guaranty.  The  Corporation  shall  dispose  of 
any  stock  It  may  so  acquire  as  soon  as  rea- 
sonably feasible  under  the  circumstances 
then  pertaining. 

"  'No  loans  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
to  finance  operations  for  mining  or  other 
extraction  of  any  deposit  of  ore,  oil,  gas,  or 
other  mineral. 

"'(d)  Investment  Encouragement. — To 
initiate  and  support  through  financial  par- 
ticipation. Incentive  grant,  or  otherwise,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  determine,  the  identification,  as- 
sessment, surveying  and  promotion  of  pri- 
vate Investment  opportunities,  utilizing 
wherever  feasible  and  effective  the  facilities 
of  private  organizations  or  private  investors: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Corporation  shall 
not  finance  surveys  to  ascertain  the  existence 
location,  extent  or  quality,  or  to  determine 
the  fesLSibillty  of  undertaking  operations  for 
mining  or  other  extraction,  of  any  deposits  of 
ore,  oil,  gas  or  other  mineral.  In  carrying  out 
this  authority,  the  Corporation  shall  coordi- 
nate which  such  investment  promotion  ac- 
tivities as  are  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

"'(e)  Special  Activities. — To  administer 
and  manage  special  projects  and  programs, 
Including  programs  of  financial  and  advisory 


support  which  provide  private  technical,  pro- 
fessional or  managerial  assistance  in  the 
development  of  human  resources,  skills,  tech- 
nology, capital  savings  and  intermediate 
financial  and  investment  institutions  and 
cooperatives.  The  funds  for  these  projects 
and  programs  may,  with  the  Corporation's 
concurrence,  be  transferred  to  It  for  such 
purposes  under  the  authority  of  section 
632(a)  or  from  other  sources,  public  or 
private. 

"  'issuing  authority,  direct  investment  fund 
and  reserves 
"'Sec  235.  (a)(1)  The  maximum  contin- 
gent liability  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
pursuant  to  insurance  issued  under  section 
234(a)  shall  not  exceed  $7,500,000,000. 

'"(2)  The  maximum  contingent  liability 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  pursuant  to 
guaranties  Issued  under  section  234(b) 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $750,000,000, 
of  which  guaranties  of  credit  union  invest- 
ment shall  not  exceed  $1,260,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Corporation  shall  not  make  any 
commitment  to  issue  any  guaranty  which 
would  result  In  a  fractional  reserve  less  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  maximum  contingent 
liability  then  outstanding  against  guaranties 
issued  or  commitments  made  pursuant  to 
section  234(b)  or  similar  predecessor  guar- 
anty authority. 

"'(3)  The  Congress,  In  considering  the 
budget  programs  transmitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  Corporation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  may  limit  the 
obligations  and  contingent  liabilities  to  be 
undertaken  under  section  234(a)  and  (b), 
as  well  as  the  use  of  funds  for  operating  and 
administrative  expenses. 

"  '(4)  The  authority  of  section  234(a)  and 
(b)  shall  continue  until  June  30,  1974. 

"  '(b)  There  shall  be  established  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  known  as  the  Direct  Investment 
Fund,  to  be  held  by  the  Corporation.  Such 
fund  shall  consist  initially  of  amounts  made 
available  under  section  232,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 234(c),  shall  be  charged  with  realized 
losses  and  credited  with  realized  g^ns  and 
shall  be  credited  with  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  transferred  to  It  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  236. 

'"(c)  There  shall  be  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  Insurance 
and  Guaranty  Fund,^  which  shall  have  sepa- 
rate accounts  to  be.Jnown  as  the  Insurance 
Reserve  and  the  Guaranty  Reserve,  which  re- 
serves shall  be  available  for  discharge  of  lia- 
bilities, as  provided  in  section  235(d),  until 
such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been 
discharged  or  have  expired  or  until  all  such 
reserves  have  been  expended  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
Fund  shall  be  funded  by :  ( 1 )  the  funds  here- 
tofore available  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
predecessor  guaranty  authority  (including 
housing  guaranty  authorities),  less  both  the 
amount  made  available  for  housing  guaranty 
programs  pursuant  to  section  223(b)  and 
the  amount  made  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  234(e);  and  (2) 
such  sunis  as  shall  be  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  235(f)  for  such  purpose.  The  al- 
location of  such  funds  to.  each  such  Reserve 
shall  be  determined  by  wiu  btrSrd  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Addltionar  amounts  may  thereafter  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  reserves  pursuant  to  section 
236. 

"'(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  investment  Insurance  issued 
under  section  234(a)  or  under  similar  prede- 
cessor guaranty  authority  shall  be  paid  first 
out  of  the  insurance  reserve,  as  long  as  such 
reserve  remains  available,  and  thereafter  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
235(f).  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  lia- 
bilities under  guaranties  Issued  under  section 
234(b)  or  under  similar  predecessor  guaranty 
authority  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  the  guar- 
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anty  reserve  as  long  as  such  reserve  remains 
avaUable,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  235(f). 

"'(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  at  Its  call,  for 
the  purposes  specified  In  section  236,  all  fees 
and  other  revenues  collected  under  predeces- 
sor guaranty  authority  from  December  31, 
1968,  available  as  of  the  date  of  such  transfer. 

"'(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Corporation,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
plenish or  Increase  the  Insurance  and  Guar- 
anty Fund  or  to  discharge  the  liabilities  un- 
der Insurance  and  guaranties  Issued  by  the 
Corporation  or  issued  under  predecessor 
guaranty  authority. 

"  'INCOME    AND    REVENUES 

"  'Sec.  236.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Corporation,  all  revenues  and 
Income  transferred  to  or  earned  by  the  Cor- 
poration, from  whatever  source  derived,  shall 
be  held  by  the  Corporation  and  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  Its  purposes.  Including 
without  limitation — 

"'(a)  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  Cor- 
poration, Including  Investment  promotion 
expenses; 

■"(b)  transfers  and  additions  to  the  In- 
surance or  guaranty  reserves,  the  Direct  In- 
vestment Fund  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 235  and  such  other  funds  or  reserves 
as  the  Corporation  may  establish,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  board  may 
determine;  and 

"  "(c)  payment  of  dividends,  on  capital 
stock,  which  shall  consist  of  and  be  paid  from 
net  earnings  of  the  Corporation  after  pay- 
ments, transfers  and  additions  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  hereof. 

"  'GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  INSURANCE 
AND   GXTARANTT   PROCSAHS 

"  'Sec.  237.  (a)  Insurance  and  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  title  shall  cover  investment 
made  In  connection  with  projects  In  any  less 
developed  friendly  country  or  area  with  the 
government  of  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  Institute  a  pro- 
gram for  Insurance  or  guaranties. 

"'(b)  The  Corporation  shall  determine 
that  suitable  arrangements  exist  for  protect- 
ing the  Interest  of  the  Corporation  in  con- 
nection with  any  Insurance  or  guaranty  Is- 
sued under  this  title,  including  arrangements 
concerning  ownership,  use,  and  disposition  of 
the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investments 
on  account  of  which  payment  under  such 
Insurance  or  guaranty  Is  to  be  made,  and 
any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  exist- 
ing In  connection  therewith. 

■"(c)  All  guaranties  Issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956.  all  guaranties  Issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  all  guaranties  here- 
tofore Issued  pursuant  to  prior  guaranty 
authorities  repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969,  and  all  Insurance  and 
guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
constitute  obligations.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  such  Insurance  or  guaranties, 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the  full  pay- 
ment and  performance  of  such  obligations. 

"'(d)  Fees  shall  be  charged  for  insurance 
and  guaranty  coverage  In  amounts  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation.  In  the  event 
fees  to  be  charged  for  investment  Insurance 
or  guaranties  are  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid 
under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type 
of  guaranties  or  insurance  and  for  similar 
guaranties  Issued  under  predecessor  guar- 
anty authority  may  be  reduced. 

"■(e)  No  Insurance  or  guaranty  of  an 
equity  Investment  shall  extend  beyond 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  Issuance. 

"'(f)  No  Insurance  or  guaranty  Issued  un- 
der this  title  shall  exceed  the  doUar  value, 
as  of  the  date  of  the  Investment,  of  the  in- 


vestment made  In  the  project  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Corporation  plus  Interest,  earn- 
ings or  profits  actually  accrued  on  said  In- 
vestment to  the  extent  provided  by  such  in- 
surance or  g^uaranty. 

"'(g)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
any  guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title 
for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  mlsrej^e- 
sentatlon  for  which  the  party  seeking  pay- 
ment Is  responsible. 

"  '(h)  Insurance  or  guaranties  of  a  loan  or 
equity  Investment  of  an  eligible  Investor  In 
a  foreign  bank,  finance  company  or  other 
credit  Institution  shall  extend  only  to  such 
loan  or  equity  Investment  and  not  to  any  In- 
dividual loan  or  equity  Investment  made  by 
such  foreign  bank,  finance  company  or  other 
credit  institution. 

"■(1)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  insur- 
ance or.  guaranty  operations  under  this  title 
or  under  predecessor  guaranty  authority  may 
be  settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result 
thereof  may  be  arbitrated  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Corporation  may  determine.  Payment 
made  pursuant  to  any  such  settlement,  or 
as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"  '(J)  Bach  guaranty  contract  executed  by 
such  officer  or  officers  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  board  shall  be  conclusively  presumed 
to  be  Issued  In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

"  '(k)  In  making  a  determination  to  Issue 
Insurance  or  a  guaranty  under  this  title,  the 
Corporation  shall  consider  the  possible  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  dollar  Investment  under 
such  Insurance  or  guaranty  upon  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

"  'DEFINITIONS 

"  'SBC.  238.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"  '(a)  the  term  "Investment"  Includes  any 
contribution  of  funds,  commodities,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques.  In  the  form 
of  ( 1 )  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project, 
(2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in 
any  such  project,  (3)  participation  In  roy- 
alties, earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  proj- 
ect, and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  commodities  or 
services  pursuant  to  a  lease  or  other  contract; 

"'(b)  the  term  "expropriation"  includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to,  any  abrogation,  repudi- 
ation, or  Impairment  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment of  Its  own  contract  with  an  Investor 
with  respect  to  a  project,  where  such  abro- 
gation, repudiation,  or  Impairment  Is  not 
caused  by  the  Investor's  own  fault  or  mis- 
conduct, and  materially  adversely  affects  the 
continued  operation  of  the  project; 

"'(c)  the  term  "eligible  investor"  means: 
(1)  United  States  citizens;  (2)  corporations, 
partnership*,  or  other  associations  includ- 
ing nonprofit  associations,  created  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
territory  thereof  and  substantially  beneficial- 
ly owned  by  United  States  citizens;  and  (3) 
foreign  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other 
associations  wholly  owned  by  one  or  more 
such  United  States  citizens,  corporations, 
partnerships,  or  other  associations:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  eligibility  of  such  foreign 
corporation  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  6 
per  centum  of  the  total  of  Issued  and  sub- 
scribed share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be 
held  by  other  than  the  United  States  own- 
ers: Provided  further.  That  in  the  case  of 
any  loan  Investment  a  final  determination 
of  eligibility  may  be  made  at  the  time  the 
Insurance  or  guaranty  Is  issued;  in  all  other 
cases,  the  investor  must  be  eligible  at  the 
time  a  claim  arises  as  well  as  at  the  time 
the  Insurance  or  guaranty  Is  Issued;  and 

"'(d)  The  term  "predecessor  guaranty 
authority"  means  prior  guaranty  authori- 
ties (other  than  housing  guaranty  author- 
ities) repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969.  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Co- 


operation Act  of  1048.  as  amended  (exclusive 
of  authority  relating  to  informational  media 
guaranties) . 

"'canauL  paovisioirs  and  powtas 

"  'Sec.  239.  (a)  The  Corjwratlon  shall  have 
its  principal  offices  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of 
venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof. 

"'(b)  The  President  shall  transfer  to  the 
Corporation,  at  such  times  as  he  may  de- 
termine, all  obligations,  assets  and  related 
rights  and  responsibilities  arising  out  of,  or 
related  to,  predecessor  programs  and  author- 
ities similar  to  those  provided  for  in  section 
234  (a),  (b),  and  (d).  Until  such  transfer, 
the  agency  heretofore  responsible  for  such 
predecessor  programs  shall  continue  to  ad- 
minister such  assets  and  obligations,  and 
such  programs  and  activities  authorized  un- 
der this  tiUe  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President. 

'"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  title. 

"'(d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Corporation  is  authorized:  To 
adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed;  to  sue  and  be  sued 
in  its  corporate  name;  to  adopt,  amend,  and 
repeal  bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  the  powers 
and  duties  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  It  by 
law;  to  acquire,  hold  or  dispose  of,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  may 
determine,  any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  or  any  in- 
terest therein;  to  Invest  funds  derived  from 
fees  and  other  revenues  In  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  to  use  the  proceeds  there- 
from. Including  earnings  and  profits,  as  it 
shall  deem  appropriate;  to  Indemnify  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees  and  agents  of  the 
Corporation  for  liabilities  and  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  with  their  Corpora- 
tion activities;  to  require  bonds  of  officers, 
employees,  and  agents  and  pay  the  premi- 
ums therefor;  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  to  represent  itself  or  to 
contract  for  representation  In  all  legal  and 
arbitral  proceedings;  to  purchase,  discount, 
rediscount,  sell,  and  negotiate,  with  or  with- 
out its  endorsement  or  guaranty,  and  guar- 
antee notes,  participation  certificates,  and 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  (provided 
that  the  Corporation  shall  not  Issue  its  own 
securities,  except  participation  certificates 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  231 
(c));  to  make  and  carry  out  such  contracts 
and  agreements  as  are  necessary  and  advis- 
able In  the  conduct  of  Its  business;  to  exer- 
cise the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  collecting  debts  from  bank- 
rupt; insolvent  or  decedents'  estates;  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  and  the  necessity 
for  its  obligations  and  expenditures,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  al- 
lowed, and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law 
specifically  applicable  to  Government  Cor- 
porations; to  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
powers  herein  or  hereafter  specifically  con- 
ferred upon  it.  ■• 

"'(e)  The  Auditor-General  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  ( 1 )  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  planning  and  direct- 
ing the  execution  of  audits,  reviews,  investi- 
gations, and  Inspections  of  all  phases  of  the 
Corporation's  operations  and  activities  and 
(2)  shall  conduct  all  security  activities  erf 
the  COTporation  relating  to  personnel  and 
the  control  of  classified  material.  With  re- 
spect to  his  responsibilities  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Auditor-General  shall  report  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 
The  agency  primartly  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Corporation  for  all  expenseB  incurred  by 
the  Audltor-Gwieral  in  connection  with  his 
responsibilities  under  this  subsection. 
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"'(t)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Corporation  there  sh&ll  be  established 
an  Advisory  Council  to  be  composed  of  such 
representatives  of  the  American  business 
community  as  may  be  selected  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  The  president  and  the 
board  of  the  Corporation  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  consult  with  such  Council  concerning 
the  objectives  of  the  Corporation.  Members 
of  the  Council  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  In  accordance  with  section 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
travel  and  other  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
m  the  performance  of  their  functions  under 
this  section. 

"  'ACKICtTLTtTKAI,    CREDrr    AND    SEU'-HELP    COM- 
MUNrrT    DEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS 

"  'Sec.  340.  (a)  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  In  order  to  stimulate  the  participa- 
tion of  the  private  sector  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  less  developed  countries  in 
Latin  America,  the  authority  conferred  by 
this  secth  n  should  be  used  to  establish  pilot 
programs  in  not  more  than  five  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  to  encourage  private  banks, 
credit  Institutions,  similar  private  lending  or- 
ganizations, cooperatives,  and  private  non- 
profit development  organizations  to  make 
loans  on  reasonable  terms  to  organized 
groups  anj  Individuals  residing  in  a  commu- 
nity for  thki  purpose  of  enabling  such  groups 
and  Individuals  to  carry  out  agricultural 
credit  and  self-help  community  development 
projects  for  which  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  on  reasonable  terms. 
Agricultural  credit  and  assistance  for  self- 
help  community  development  projects  should 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  material  and 
such  projects  as  wells,  pumps,  farm  machin- 
ery. Improved  seed,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  voca- 
tional training,  food  industry  development, 
nutrition  projects,  improved  breeding  stock 
for  farm  animals,  sanitation  facilities,  and 
looms  and  other  handicraft  aids. 

"'(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  It  shall  determine,  to  private  lending 
institutions,  cooperatives,  and  private  non- 
profit development  organizations  in  not  more 
than  five  Latin  American  countries  assuring 
against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  25  per  centimi  of 
the  portfolio  of  such  loans  made  by  any 
lender  to  organized  groups  or  Individuals 
residing  In  a  conununlty  to  enable  such 
grroups  or  Individuals  to  carry  out  agricul- 
tural credit  and  self-help  community  de- 
velopment projects  for  which  they  are  un- 
able to  obtain  financial  assistance  on  reason- 
able terms.  In  no  event  shall  the  liability  of 
the  United  Stat^  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
any  one  loan. 

"  '(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000.  Not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  sum  shall 
be  provided  for  any  one  Institution,  coopera- 
tive, or  organization. 

"  '(d)  The  Inter- American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute  shall  be  consulted  in  develop- 
ing criteria  for  making  loans  eligible  for 
guaranty  coverage  under  this  section. 

"'(e)  The  guaranty  reserve  established 
under  section  326(c)  shall  be  available  to 
make  such  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued 
under  this  section. 

"  '(f)  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  con- 
tained In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  for- 
eign currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  may  be  utilized  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Including  the 
discharge  of  liabilities  Incurred  under  this 
subsection.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  authority 
conferred  by  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
Implement  guaranty  prognuna  utilizing  ex- 
cess local  currency. 


"'(g)  The  Corporation  shall,  on  or  befor* 
January  16,  1972,  make  a  detailed  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram established  under  thU  section,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  aa  It  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"'(h)  The  authority  of  this  section  shall 
continue  until  June  30,  1972. 

"  "REPOBTS   TO  THE   CONGRESS 

"  'Sec.  240A.  (a)  After  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Corporation  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  as  complete  and  detailed  report 
of  its  operations  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"'(b)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1974,  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  eax 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  transferring 
all  or  part  of  its  activities  to  private  United 
States  citizens,  corporations  or  other 
associations. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Chapter  I  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  provisions  is  amended  in 
Section  610,  which  relates  to  trancfers  be- 
tween accounts,  as  follows: 

"'(1)  In  paragraph  (a)  Insert  after  the 
words  "funds  made  available  for  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act"  the  first  time  they  appear 
the  words  "(except  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I) ". 

"  'Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (59 
Stat.  597:  31  U.S.C  846) ,  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "Development  Loan  Fund:"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  "Overseas  Private  fejrest- 
ment  Corporation;". 

"  'Sec.  4.  Chapter  53,  subchapter  II  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

"  '(a)  Section  6314,  which  relates  to  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following:  "(54)  Presi- 
dent, Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion." 

"'(b)   Section  6315,  which  relates  to  level 

IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following:  "(92)  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation." 

'"(c)   Section  5316,  which  relates  to  level 

V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following:  "(128)  Audi- 
tor-General of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development;  (129)  Vice  Presidents,  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  (3) ."  *  " 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  sponsors,  in  addition 
to  myself,  are  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senators  frwn  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Schweiker)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  SiaTH),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 
discuss  this  amendment  in  detail  tonight, 
except  to  state  that  I  told  the  cosponsors 
I  would  call  the  amendment  up  if  the 
question  of  substantive  amendments  was 
opened  in  connection  with  the  bill,  as  It 
apparently  has  been  now,  since  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

This  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
committee.  It  was  very  completely  dis- 
cussed and,  by  an  evenly  divided  vote, 
the  committee  decided  not  to  include  It 
In  the  bill  as  brought  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  great  sympathy,  as  a 
cosponsOT,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  is  an  adven- 
turous, exciting  new  idea  for  trsring  to 
harness  the  forces  of  private  business. 
The  concept  seems  very  valid,  and  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  all  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  were  op- 
erating. I  was  wondering,  if  the  Senator 
is  not  prepared  to  do  It  now,  whether  to- 
morrow we  could  obtain  some  limitation 
of  time  on  all  amendments,  in  order  to 
try  to  accommodate  the  leadership  and 
/all  of  the  necessities.  Since  the  Senator's 
is  one  of  the  important  amendments,  I 
inquire  at  this  point  what  his  thoughts 
are  about  it.  Would  he  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  limitation  of  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not 
at  this  moment,  for  this  reason:  I  would 
have  to  canvass  the  cosponsors  to  find 
out  how  much  time  they  would  want,  if 
any. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  be  willing  to 
do  that,  because,  obviously,  as  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows,  we  are  getting  into 
difficulties. 

I  am  only  inquiring  now  if  all  those 
who  do  have  amendments  would  try  to 
come  to  some  agreement  tomorrow.  The 
majority  leader  will  make  the  formal 
request,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  Is  almost  going  to  be 
necessary  to  complete  action  on  this 
measure  tomorrow,  if  we  are  to  get  a  bill 
this  year,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  my  colleagues 
know  my  feeling  about  that,  and  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  cooperate,  but  I  do  need 
to  canvass  the  cosponsors  to  find  out 
who  needs  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  discuss  this 
matter  in  depth  tomorrow,  but  I  do  urge 
Senators  to  look  at  the  Record  and  con- 
sider this  proposal. 

One  further  point:  I  have  submitted 
the  amendment  in  precisely  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  the  other  body,  without 
any  changes  whatever,  so  that  there 
need  be  no  argument  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  Is  any  difference 
between  the  concept  as  presented  here 
and  as  it  emerged  from  the  committee 
and  went  to  the  floor  and  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  precisely 
based  upon  the  rather  extensive  hear- 
ings which  they  held.  That  is  why  I  have 
submitted  their  version  exactly  as  it  is  In 
the  House  bill. 

I  might  also  add  that  no  new  appro- 
priations for  this  matter  are  required, 
other  than  capital  for  investment  guar- 
antee. Experience  and  history  have 
shown  that  this  Is  strictly  capital,  and 
that  tAe  operation  makes  money  rather 
than  losing  it. 

There  is  a  capital  fund  of  $40  ihil- 
lion  provided,  which  Is  only  a  reuse  of 
money  which  Is  repaid  from  indebted- 
ness contracted  in  development  loans 
under  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  reuse  of 
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those  repayments  should  be  all  of  the 
capitalizing  required. 

S  3238— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  HU- 
MANITIES ACT  OF  1965,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  leg- 
islation sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  for  an  additional  3 
years  after  its  expiration  on  June  30, 
1970.  Joining  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
measure  are  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  (Mr.  Pell)  the  other  mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee,  Senators 
Cranston,  Murphy,  and  Nelson. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  Indicated  in  his  message  on 
this  bill,  entitled  "Expressing  the  Ameri- 
can Spirit,"  that  he  is  proposing  an  ex- 
penditure of  $40  million  In  new  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Endowments,  which  is  virtually 
double  the  current  year's  level.  Such  a 
level  of  funding  will  demonstrate  that  the 
Nation  recognizes  the  unique  qualities  of 
these  agencies.  They  have  utilized  Fed- 
eral "seed  money"  to  produce  substantial 
increases  In  support  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  from  non-Federal  sources. 
Each  Federal  dollar  for  the  arts,  for 
example,  has  produced  nearly  $3  overall, 
in  private,  State,  and  local  government 
support. 

The  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ments, which  comprise  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, complement  each  other  in  their  ac- 
tivities and  objectives.  They  are  closely 
interrelated  and  merit  Uke  emphasis. 
This  bill  carries  forward  that  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  in  1965  when 
the  authorizing  legislation  was  first  writ- 
ten Into  law. 

As  Americans,  we  hope  that  our  people 
and  our  Nation  will  be  recorded  in  his- 
tory for  more  than  our  accomplishments, 
excellent  as  they  are,  in  the  fields  of 
space,  electronics,  and  other  aspects  of 
scientific  and  technological  accomplish- 
ment. The  land  that  produced  inventors 
and  scientists,  explorers  and  pioneers, 
industrialists  and  builders,  also  has  given 
the  world  playwrights  and  composers, 
scholars  and  philosophers,  and  writers, 
poets,  musicians,  and  artists  of  enduring 
renown.  Our  memorial  to  the  genera- 
tions to  come  will  be  not  alone  the  mag- 
nificient  libraries  we  have  constructed, 
but  the  books  we  have  written  to  fill 
them.  We  will  be  remembered  not  for  our 
splendid  museums  and  concert  halls,  but 
for  our  scholars,  our  artists,  and  our  mu- 
sicians whose  works  are  memorialized  In 
them.  This  legislation  gives  strength  to 
that  legacy. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  authori- 
zation for  3  years,  the  bill  also  provides : 

That  the  portions  of  the  act  relating 
to  the  tenure  of  the  chairman  of  the  two 
endowments  are  amended  so  that  after 
his  4-year  term  has  expired,  each  chair- 
man may  continue  to  serve  imtil  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed  and  qualified; 


That  an  executive  committee  be  es- 
tablished for  each  endowment; 

That  advance  and  progress  payments 
may  be  made  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  by  Inadequately 
funded  agencies:  and  that  the  humani- 
ties endowment  have  authority  to  make 
contracts; 

That  the  compensation  of  the  members 
of  each  National  Council  be  increased 
from  $75  daily  to  the  rate  for  a  GS-18. 

I  understand  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage entitled  "Expressing  the  American 
Spirit"  will  automatically  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3238)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  for  him,self  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


S.  3239— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PERMIT  GNMA  TO  PURCHASE 
SECTION  236  MORTGAGES  IN  EX- 
CESS OF  STATUTORY  LIMITS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  Senator  Goodell, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  permit  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  purchase  section 
236  mortgages  In  excess  of  the  Associ- 
ation's statutory  limits  which  reflect  the 
effect  of  local  tax  abatement  programs. 
Presently,  section  221(d)  (3)  projects  are 
excepted  from  these  unit  cost  limitations 
under  these  circumstances. 

Present  construction  costs  are  so  high 
in  New  York  City  and  other  high  cost 
areas  that  the  present  $17,500  per  unit 
limit  will  preclude  GNMA  from  purchas- 
ing section  236  mortgages  in  these  areas 
and  will  seriously  inhibit  the  flow  of 
funds  into  the  construction  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  under  this  im- 
portant Federal  program. 

Under  present  law  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  constructed  under  the 
below-market  Interest  rate — ^BATIR — sec- 
tion 221(d)(3)  program  can  er.ceed  the 
$17,500  limit  if  the  project  is  receiving 
tax  abatement  and  the  result  ng  rents 
are  comparable  to  those  In  projects  whose 
per  unit  cost  is  under  $17,500.  This  pro- 
vision was  intended  to  reflect  the  re- 
duced rents  wiiich  occur  when  a  locaUty 
established  a  tax  abatement  program  for 
low-  and  middle-income  ps  housing, 
as  New  York  City  has.  I  am  advised  by 
the  acting  administrator  of  the  New 
York  City  Housing  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration that  without  this  provision 
no  221(dU3)  projects  would  have  been 
constructed  In  New  York  City. 

The  Congress  authorized  the  section 
236,  rental  assistance,  program  in  1968, 
and  this  program  of  interest  subsidies  Is 
gradually  replacing  the  221(d)(3)  pro- 
gram as  the  primary  Federal  program  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
However,  the  Congress  has  not  amended 
the  GNMA  legislation  so  as  to  extend  its 
power  to  purchase  236  mortgages  In  ex- 
cess of  the  statutory  cost  limitations 
when  the  project  receives  tax  abatement. 


Unless  this  oversight  Is  corrected  the 
private  financing  and  the  construction  of 
these  projects  In  high  cost  areas,  where 
tax  abatement  programs  are  established, 
will  be  inhibited,  for  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  GNMA  to  purchase  these  mort- 
gages from  private  lenders. 

I  understand  that  construction  costs 
in  New  York  City  are  in  excess  of  $25,- 
000  per  unit.  Unless  this  provision  of 
GNMA  legislation  is  amended  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  this  bill.  GNMA 
would  be  unable  to  purchase  these  mort- 
gsiges  and  the  plans  of  New  York  City  to 
construct  almost  9,000  units  tmder  this 
program  will  be  jeopardized.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  provisions  in  the  Senate- 
and  House-passed  housing  bills  of  1969 — 
now  in  conference — to  increase  GNMA's 
purchasing  authority  to  $20,000  or  $22.- 
000  will  adequately  r.ot  affect  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  act  favorably  on  this  im- 
portant amendment  to  GNMA's  existing 
authority  In  the  very  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red; and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  *' 

The  bill  (S.  3239)  to  amend  section 
302(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Goodell)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  eis  follows: 

S.  3239 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  302(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "(1)  "  the  following:  "is  insured  un- 
der section  236  or". 


SERIOUS  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  IN  OUR 
COUNTRY'S  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  with  the 
serious  financial  crisis  confronting  the 
medical  schools  of  our  Nation.  At  the 
very  time  when  the  shortage  of  physi- 
cians to  meet  the  health  needs  of  our 
people  has  become  so  critical,  our  medical 
schools  have  experienced  serious  cut- 
backs in  their  sources  of  public  funds. 

Institutional  aid,  construction  assist- 
ance, research,  loan  and  scholarship 
funds,  have  all  been  severely  cut  back 
below  authorization  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  same  time  the  risir^ 
costs  of  quality  education  strain  medical 
resources  even  further. 

I  recently  Introduced  for  myself  and  23 
other  Senators,  S.  3150,  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  an  additional  $100,000,000  Ui 
grants  as  a  form  of  emergency  relief  to 
our  Nation's  medical  and  dental  schools, 
many  of  which  are  in  great  financial  dis- 
tress and  in  danger  of  being  forced  t3 
curtail  teaching  and  research  progranfs 
or  to  close  down  altogether. 

Many  prominent  medical  educate*  3 
and  organizations — Including  the  Assoc  - 
ation    of    American    Medical    College.'*., 
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the  American  Dental  Association,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools — have  supported  my  assertion 
of  the  need  for  such  a  bill. 

The  thoughtful  testimony  of  Dr. 
George  James,  dean  of  the  Moimt  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  City  University 
of  New  York,  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  on  De- 
cember 2,  1969,  speaks,  in  large  part,  to 
the  problems  of  new  medical  schools.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  testi- 
mony be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Despite,  I  understand,  many  difficul- 
ties, the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine 
will  graduate  its  first  class  on  May  27, 
1970,  culminating  10  years  of  planning 
and  hard  work  by  Mr.  Gustave  L.  Levy, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Mount 
Sinai  Medical  Center,  Mr.  Joseph  Kling- 
ensteln,  chairman  emeritus;  and  many 
other  devoted  trustees.  The  magnitude 
of  their  achievement  is  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  Mount  Sinai  is  only  the 
second  school  of  medicine  established 
under  private  auspices  in  New  York  City 
since  1897.  In  1972,  when  its  Annenberg 
Building  is  fully  constructed,  the  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  graduate  100  students  each  year 
as  Mount  Sinai's  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's critical  shortage  of  physicians.  Its 
first  commencement  on  May  27,  there- 
fore, is  an  event  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation's  health  and  is  no 
small  tribute  to  the  high  quality  of  lead- 
ership manifested  by  Dr.  George  James 
and  the  trustees  of  this  vital  Institution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
George  James  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  related  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Testimony  of  Dr.  George 
JAMXS  Before  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee ON  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Re- 
lated Agencies 

I  am  Dr.  George  James,  President  of  the 
Mount  Slnal  Medical  Center  and  President 
and  Dean  of  the  Mount  Slnal  School  of 
Medicine,  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
Before  I  undertook  my  present  position,  I  was 
Commissioner  of  Health  for  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  1964-65,  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Health  I  have 
served  as  President  of  the  National  Health 
Council  and  Chairman  of  the  Review  Com- 
mittee for  Regional  Medical  Programs.  I  am 
here  this  afternoon  to  make  some  comments 
on  the  problems  relating  to  the  medical  care 
product  produced  in  the  United  States.  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  end  to  emphasize  preventive 
medical  services  and  the  necessity  for  re- 
search in  solving  our  health  care  problems 
of  today.  I  wish  to  emphasize  also  the  need  to 
educate  all  types  of  health  manpower  for  the 
future.  All  of  these  goals  demand  a  great  deal 
of  support-governmental  support.  I  am 
especially  Interested  in  the  problems  of  medi- 
cal education,  and  most  anxious  to  urge 
governmental  support  of  new  private  medical 
schools  In  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of  a  high 
quality  delivery  of  health  care  system  we 
mxist  begin  by  funding  existing  health  pro- 


grams to  full  authorization.  Those  programs 
win  open  end  appropriation  should  be  funded 
at  least  10  percent  above  last  year's  flg^iue 
to  allow  for  Inflation.  As  F>re8ldent  Nixon  has 
stated,  the  nation  is  faced  with  a  breakdown 
in  the  delivery  of  health  care.  One  way  to 
help  prevent  this  from  happening  is  to  ade- 
qiiately  fund  the  programs  we  have  developed 
and  in  the  process  give  particular  attention 
to  the  full  funding  in  the  Pall  expendltvire  by 
the  administration  of  health  manpower 
funds. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  for  the  record  an 
analysis  of  the  health  manpower  programs 
and  the  difficulties  they  face.  In  the  analysis 
certain  recommendations  are  made: 

(1)  That  the  Senate  restore  the  $4.7  mil- 
lion In  the  Health  Professions  Scholarship 
Program. 

(2)  That  the  Senate  fund  the  full  au- 
thorization ,of  the  $35  million  for  Health 
Professions  Student  Loan  Program. 

(3)  The  Senate  restore  $5.5  million  in 
scholarship  aid  for  nurses  and  add  an  addi- 
tional $4.6  million  in  loan  money  to  at  least 
equal  the  loan  money  available  In  1969. 

(4)  The  Senate  v-ote  full  authorization  of 
$10  million  for  Graduate  Public  Health 
Traineeships  Instead  of  $8  million,  the  budg- 
et figure  which  has  remained  the  same 
since  1967. 

(5)  The  Senate  fully  fund  the  Nursing 
and    Allied  Health  Traineeships. 

(6)  The  Senate  fully  fund  the  educational 
improvement  grants  of  $117  million  rather 
than  accept  the  $101.4  million  budget  re- 
quest. 

(7)  TTie  Senate  adequately  fund  Nursing 
Institutional  Aid  now  authorized  at  $35 
million  rather  than  the  $7  million  House 
passed  figure. 

(8)  The  Senatr  adequately  fund  Schools 
of  Public  Healt:i.  Project  Grants  are  au- 
thorized at  $8.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
but  the  fiouse  passed  figure  is  $4.9  million. 
Formula  grants  are  authorized  at  $7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970  and  the  House  passed 
figure  is  $4.5  million. 

(9)  The  Senate  adequately  fund  Allied 
Health  Institutional  Aid.  Basic  Improvement 
Grants,  authorized  at  $20  million,  have  re- 
ceived $9.7  million  in  House  action.  Develop- 
mental grants,  authorized  at  $5  miUlon  re- 
ceived $1.2  million  in  health  acts. 

(10)  The  Senate  adequately  fund  all  con- 
struction programs  In  the  Health  Professions. 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  new  and  developing  schools  of  medi- 
cine. Mount  Slnal  faces  an  enormous  task 
in  building  excellence  into  ajiew  school  and 
one  of  the  basic  problems  is  money.  I  insert 
for  the  record  a  letter  I  recently  sent  to 
Dr.  Kenneih  M.  Endicott  who  will  be  very 
Infiuentlal  In  shaping  future  U.S.  Health 
Manpower  Programs. 


November  21, 1969. 
Dr.  Kennkth  M.  Endicott, 
Director,  National  Cancer  Institute, 
National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Endicott:  In  accordance  with 
your  verbal  request  to  me  at  the  Cincinnati 
A.A.M.C.  meeting,  I  am  pleased  to  send  you 
this  analysis  of  the  special  needs  of  new 
privately  funded  schools. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  federal  funds 
to  support  the  capital  and  operating  costs 
of  education  are  needed  by  medical  schools 
to  create  economic  Incentives  for  the  schools 
to  expand  enrollment  while  maintaining  or 
improving  their  quality  of  training.  As  a  re- 
sult of  sustained  pressure  from  the  federal 
and  state  governments  as  well  as  from  the 
private  sector,  many  new  medical  schools 
have  been  founded  In  the  United  States 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Their  develop- 
ment was  fostered  and  stimulated  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, organized  medicine,  foundations  and 
universities.  Most  of  the  schools  that  were 


developed  were  state  schoolB  that  were 
funded  and  built  by  their  state  legislatures 
with  strong  financial  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Of  the  seventeen  medical  schools  which 
opened  after  1950,  thirteen  are  state  schools. 
Only  four  new  private  medical  schools  have 
been  created  since  1950;  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine,  in  1952,  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  of  Yeshiva  University  ac- 
cepted its  first  class  In  1955,  Pennsylvania 
State  University  College  of  Medicine  at 
Hershey  in  1967,  and  Mount  Slnal  School  of 
Medicine  of  City  University  of  New  York  in 
1968.  Five  additional  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished but  have  not  as  yet  accepted  stu- 
dents. All  of  these  are  state  schools. 

The  small  number  of  new  private  schools 
suggests  the  prohibitive  financial  Investment 
that  must  be  made  to  build  a  school  of 
medicine  and  the  enormotis  challenge  to  the 
private  sector.  New  private  schools  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  finances  as  best  they 
can.  The  medical  school  at  Hershey,  Penn- 
sylvania was  underwritten  by  a  large  en- 
dowment from  a  private  foundation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature 
has  committed  Itself  to  substantial  and 
continuing  support  for  medical  education. 

Another  route  was  taken  by  Mount  Slnal. 
The  staS  of  the  Mount  Slnal  Hospital  recog- 
nized the  need  for  more  doctors  and  felt  that 
the  clinical  excellence  of  their  institution 
could  give  birth  to  a  new  and  high  quality 
Institution  of  learning.  The  trustees  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  undertook  the  task  of 
raising  private  money  to  begin  the  medical 
school,  after  receiving  reasonable  assurances 
that  strong  financial  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  forthcoming. 

At  that  time  a  strong  academic  afflliation 
was  established  with  the  City  University  of 
New  York.  This  was  not  a  financial  arrange- 
ment but  rather  a  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  Institutions. 

the  problems  of  a  new  school 
I  can  best  describe  the  problems  of  a  new 
private  medical  school  by  using  Mount  Sinai 
as  an  example.  Following  the  usual  period  of 
preparation  a  decision  was  made  to  admit 
smaU  first  and  third  year  classes  In  1968. 
Thus  a  $7,000,000  building  was  developed  to 
house  these  students,  and  the  cost  was  borne 
entirely  by  private  contributors.  As  a  result 
of  this  decision,  In  the  latter  part  of  1966, 
and  1967,  Mount  Slnal  began  the  recruitment 
of  basic  sciences  faculty  and  the  development 
of  interim  facilities  to  accept  these  classes. 
Colncldentally  with  this  decision  a  sharp 
curtailment  of  funds  occurred  from  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors.  The  trustees 
had  already  committed  themselves  to  con- 
struct a  large  medical  school  for  classes 
many  times  the  size  of  Its  present  efforts. 
The  decrease  in  available  funds  affected  the 
medical  school  on  four  basic  levels:  Con- 
struction, Endowment,  Operating  Funds  and 
Research  Capabilities: 

(1)  Construction:  must  be  provided  If  a 
new  school  such  as  Mount  Slnal  is  to  suc- 
ceed. This  Is  In  contrast  to  established  in- 
stitutions where  major  new  construction, 
while  often  desirable,  is  rarely  crucial  for 
the  maintenance  or  even  the  moderate  ex- 
pansion of  existing  programs. 

Although  we  were  awarded  a  construction 
grant  by  the  government,  this  must  be 
matched  by  millions  of  dollars  of  private 
funds.  The  state,  unlike  its  great  support  for 
state  medical  schools,  awarded  us  an  amount 
equal  to  1/20  of  the  estimated  final  cost  of 
the  building.  Fund  raising  is  more  difficult 
In  a  time  of  inflation.  Construction  costs 
rise  even  more  rapidly  In  such  a  period  and 
seem  always  to  outpace  the  most  strenuous 
money  gathering  efforts.  It  is  estimated  that 
construction  costs  have  risen  at  least  60% 
In  the  last  few  years.  However,  federal  con- 
tribution does  not  Increase  because  of  this 
Inflation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  federal 
grant  will  cover  less  than  ^0%  of  the  final 
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eost  of  the  building.  Thus,  the  full  Impact 
of  Increased  cost  at  Mount  Slnal  has  to  be 
borne  by  the  private  sector. 

(2)  Endowments  of  a  private  medical 
school:  Endowment  money  la  a  private  med- 
ical school's  equivalent  to  a  state  school's 
two  million  to  six  million  annual  appropria- 
tions. It  establishes  the  required  hard  money 
base  without  which  no  school  can  operate. 
Endowment  funds  at  a  new  school  like  Mount 
Slnal  mxist  be  raised  In  addition  to,  and  WJn- 
currently  with,  monies  for  construction  and 
operations.  This  source  of  future  "hard 
money"  support,  however,  must  be  sought 
now  from  the  same  pool  of  private  contribu- 
tors whose  support  is  needed  for  present 
construction  and  operations. 

(3)  Operating  funds:  The  initial  years  of 
a  new  medical  school's  existence  are  more 
costly  than  those  of  an  established  school. 
Hotmt  Sinai,  for  example,  was  compelled  to 
match  its  very  excellent  clinical  faculty  with 
one  which  was  equally  distinguished  In  the 
basic  sciences.  This  was  done  in  support  of 
the  firm  commitment  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  develop  a  total  Institution  dedicated 
to  high  quality  academic  medical  education. 
The  recrtiltment  of  a  person  of  high  scien- 
tific reputation  as  chairman  or  as  a  senior 
member  of  a  basic  science  department,  re- 
quires extra  funds  to  be  provided  to  allow 
him  to  bring  his  Junior  colleagues  with  him. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  essential  to  the  ma- 
ture scientists  who  must  continue  the  on- 
gomg  scientific  Investigations  of  their  teams. 
Since  it  takes  these  investigators  a  while  to 
become  established  and  to  apply  for  Inde- 
pendent money,  all  of  their  salaries,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  must  be  imposed  upon 
the  regular  operating  budget  of  Mount  Sinai 
dtiring  the  first  few  years.  These  start-up 
funds  are  most  difficult  to  secure  from  pri- 
vate sources  since  contributors  are  more  re- 
luctant to  give  money  for  intangibles  which 
carry  no  memoralizatlon,  special  titles  or 
permanence. 

(4)  The  development  of  research  capabil- 
ities: is  now  overwhelming  because  of  the 
tightening  of  NIH  funds  and  the  difficulties 
of  transferring  grants  and  equipment  from 
an  established  to  a  new  institution.  At  a 
time  when  funds  are  most  urgently  needed 
to  encourage  scientific  Investigation  and  to 
attract  promising  young  scientists  into  full 
time  positions,  the  tremendous  cutbacks 
once  again  make  it  Imperative  that  Mount 
Slnal  use  more  of  its  private  funds  to  pay 
for  faculty  and  the  equipment  and  supplies 
they  require.  These  men  must  be  given  at 
least  the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  re- 
lources  at  our  school  as  they  had  at  the  In- 
(titutlons  they  left  behind. 

Mew  schools  of  medicine  are  therefore 
faced  with  a  staggering  problem  of  finding 
money — big  money — for  the  "start-up"  op- 
eration of  the  school,  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  physical  facilities,  the  main- 
tenance of  research,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  adequate  endowment  program  to  guaran- 
tee the  continued  successful  operation  of 
the  school. 

Therefore,  all  of  the  problems  relating  to 
financial  stringency  fall  with  particular  se- 
verity upon  the  private  medical  schools,  as 
they  do  not  have  a  ready  mechanism  for 
receiving  increased  appropriations  from  state 
legislatures.  The  trustees  at  Mount  Slnal 
have  already  committed  themselves  to  raise 
at  least  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  con- 
struction and  seed  money  to  begin  the  oper- 
ation of  a  medical  school.  It  is  indeed,  diffi- 
cult to  expect  them  at  this  time  to  do  still 
more: 

The  problem  of  the  private  giver  Is  further 
complicated  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  new 
tax  law  being  debated  In  Congress.  Finan- 
cial problems  are  fiu-ther  compounded  here 
since  the  average  yearly  cost  of  educating 
a  medical  student  Is  higher  in  New  Yoik  City 
than  anywhere  else.  In  addition.  Mount  Slnal 


School  of  Medicine  has  undertaken  an  "all 
expenses  paid"  program  for  black  medical 
students.  Of  the  40  1st  year  students  admitted 
In  September  1969,  4  are  in  this  program. 

As  a  result  of  our  present  Inability  to  meet 
these  Increased  and  unanticipated  financial 
needs  through  the  private  sector  alone. 
Mount  Sinai  has  found  that  it  must  now  bor- 
row from  Its  building  fund  to  cover  the  day 
by  day  operating  costs  of  the  medical  school. 
This  source  of  support  will  not  be  available 
when  we  begin  our  major  building  program 
in  the  Spring  of  1970. 

On  the  national  scene  private  philanthropy 
may  become  reluctant  to  support  medical 
schools  if  potential  private  donors  feel  they 
wlU  be  personally  committing  themselves  to 
a  number  of  increasing  and  overwhelming 
financial  obligations.  Yet,  the  need  to  pro- 
vide private  capital  can  be  one  of  the  most 
important  ingredients  in  the  development 
of  new  schools  of  medicine.  There  are  other 
hospitals  like  the  Mount  Slnal  Hospital  which 
could  develop  medical  schools  of  excellence. 
These  schools  would  not  need  to  "steal" 
clinical  science  faculty  from  established 
schools  because  they  could  utilize  their  ex- 
isting large  and  high  quality  cadres  of  both 
full  time  and  part  time  physicians.  Nor  does 
the  recruitment  of  a  basic  science  faculty 
provide  obstacles.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
basic  science  faculty  who  can  be  recruited, 
although  In  some  cases  the  organization  of 
the  traditional  disciplines  may  be  changed. 

We  csmnot  however,  expect  such  new  med- 
ical schools  to  develop  under  private  aus- 
pices alone.  The  Federal  Government  must 
work  closely  with  the  private  sector  to  pro- 
vide start-up  sustenance  toward  the  develop- 
ment and  on-going  maintenance  of  the  best 
in  modern  medical  education. 

The  Delivery  of  Health  Services  is  another 
firm  commitment  of  many  medical  schools. 
In  this  spirit,  most  medical  schools  have  be- 
gun to  assume  a  vital  leadership  role  in  im- 
proving the  nation's  health  care  system.  The 
Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine,  for  In- 
stance, has  started  to  Immerse  irs<»ir  more 
completely  in  the  pressing  health  needs  of 
its  "community  patients".  Central  to  this 
concept  is  the  necessity  for  an  appropriate 
balance  between  service,  teaching  and  re- 
search activities  which  are  essential  to  the 
individual  patient — and  the  community  as 
well — to  deliver  the  finest  medical  care  pos- 
sible within  this  university  medical  setting. 
The  community  which  surrounds  Mount 
Slnal  School  of  Medicine,  East  Haxlem,  with 
its  population  of  218  thousand  deprived  peo- 
ple, regards  our  medical  center  as  one  of  the 
basic  resources  In  time  of  sickness,  accident 
or  emergency.  ThU  blighted  area  with  its 
high  percentage  of  old  dilapidated  tenement 
buildings  has  only  16  practicing  physicians. 
This  Indeed  underscores  the  wide  need  for 
all  phases  of  Mount  Sinai 'a  health  care  pro- 
grams and  personnel.  Concomitant  with  this 
increase  in  responsibility  to  the  community 
are  the  severe  cutbacks  in  medicaid  pay- 
ments, and  in  New  York,  the  provisions  of 
the  recently  enacted  New  York  State  cost 
control  legislation. 

We  must  remember  that  medical  schools 
almost  always  are  closely  Intertwined  with 
teaching  hospitals.  The  faculty  of  the  one 
is  largely  the  medical  staff  of  the  other. 
Financial  loss  to  the  one  hurts  the  other; 
financial  benefits  to  the  one,  benefit  the 
other.  The  reason  that  I  stress  this  point  la 
that  of  the  nearly  100  Schools  of  Medicine 
in  this  country  almost  all  depend — to  vary- 
ing degrees  and  In  differing  ways — on  the 
professional  fee-eamlng  potential  of  their 
clinical  faculty  for  part  of  their  Income.  At 
Mount  Sinai,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  fees 
make  up  a  significant  component  of  the 
School's  income.  The  School,  having  ardmlt- 
ted  Its  first  student  classes  in  September 
1968,  is  stlU  In  Ito  formative  period.  Admit- 
tedly, this  is  not  a  truly  representative  time, 
sun,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 


the  financial  plan  was  predicated  on  80%  of 
school  Income  coming  from  this  aooree.  Tlxls 
is  no  longer  true  because  of  the  drastic  cuts 
in  Medicaid. 

responsibilitt  for  edttcatioh  iw  the  rbalth 
sciences 

The  President's  Commission  on  Healtb 
Manpower  stated  that  the  education  of 
health  professionals  is  more  than  that  of 
meeting  the  future  manpower  requirement* 
of  doctors  and  nurses.  They  indicated  that 
the  great  increases  in  productivity  of  health 
professionals  have  resulted  mainly  from  In- 
creased use  of  ancilllary  personnel.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  sharply  increasing  demand 
for  health  care  by  our  cltiaens  requires  new 
priorities  lor  the  physician.  To  make  more 
efficient  use  of  his  time  he  must  use  large 
numbers  of  allied  health  workers  as  an  ex- 
tension of  his  own  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
effort. 

This  automatically  expands  the  poeslblllty 
of  the  physician  to  see  that  a  patient's  so- 
cial, economic,  psychological,  vocational  and 
other  needs  are  met.  It  Is  now  well  recog- 
nized that  he  cannot  meet  this  tremendous 
task  slnglehandedly:  that  is  why  there  U 
Immediate  need  to  develop  many  categories 
of  qualified  non-physician  health  personnel, 
who  in  cooperation  with  the  physician,  tcill 
render  more  comprehensive  services  in  the 
community. 

Thus  medical  care  for  the  future  requires 
the  active  collaboration  among  persons 
skilled  in  many  disciplines  and  professions. 
Schools  for  allied  health  professions  with 
close  ties  to  schools  of  medicine  are  there- 
fore essential  If  we  are  to  train  our  new 
physicians  to  work  with  the  aUled  health 
professional  In  new  and  effective  ways  In 
order  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  com- 
prehensive care.  The  Master  Plan  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  for  instance,  Indi- 
cates a  major  commitment  In  the  allied 
health  field,  and  the  Mount  Slnal  School  of 
Medicine  is  recognized  as  the  apex  of  this 
health  profession's  complex.  The  numeroiis 
programs  in  the  health  professions  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  participation  of  the  Mount 
Slnal  School  of  Medicine  faculty  which  al- 
ready is  giving  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  "free"  teaching  ef- 
fort per  year  to  this  rapidly  developing  pro- 
gram. The  University's  arm  for  baccalau- 
reate education  In  the  health  field  Is  the 
Hunter  College  Institute  of  Health  Sciences. 
Several  programs  have  developed  at  the  Jun- 
ior college  level,  espveclally  Hostos  Junior 
college  which  will  be  primarily  devoted  to 
training  health  professionals.  A  baccalaure- 
ate degree  program  in  nursing,  and  a  masters 
program  in  Health  Ccure  Administration 
which  is  now  underway  are  both  part  of 
Mount  Sinai's  role  in  the  educaUon  of  health 
professionals. 

Continuing  medical  education  ts  another 
responsibility  of  every  medical  school.  The 
MillU  report  pubUshed  In  1966  stated: 

"Medical  knowledge  has  been  growing  so 
rigidly  that  no  practitioner  can  eafely  rely 
on  what  he  learned  as  a  student,  or  consider 
his  own  resources  as  adequate  for  optimal 
patient  care.  It  Is  now  widely  agreed  that  for 
a  physician  to  remain  highly  competent  his 
education  must  not  terminate  at  the  end  of 
a  formal  residency,  but  must  continue  as 
long  as  he  practices.  Yet  many  physicians 
Isolate  themselves  from  the  kind  of  continu- 
ing education  that  comes  from  daily  contact 
with  other  physicians,  and  far  too  many  fall 
to  take  adequate  advantage  of  available  re- 
fresher courses." 

Thus  every  medical  school  should  have  a 
well  planned,  well  structured  ctirrlculum  for 
the  post  graduate  education  of  the  practicing 
physicians  In  Its  community.  At  Mount  Sinai 
for  example,  in  the  '68-'69  academic  year, 
our  Post  Graduate  School  conducted  72 
courses  which  were  attended  by  more  than 
1 ,400  practicing  physicians. 
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CONCLUSION 


New  schools  of  medicine  are  therefore  faced 
with  a  staggering  problem  of  finding  money 
for  the  "start-up"  operation  of  the  school,  for 
the  planning  and  construction  of  physical 
facilities  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate endowment  program  to  guarantee  the 
continued  successful  operation  of  the 
school — all  at  the  same  time.  New  private 
medical  schools  for  the  reason  cited 
throughout  this  review  have  an  especially 
difficult  problem.  The  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine  is  one  such  school.  Its  experiences 
will  be  an  indication  of  what  potential  pri- 
vate medical  schools  must  expect  to  face. 
Collectively,  they  have  the  potential  to  raise 
hundreds  of  millions  in  private  capital  on 
behalf  of  medical  education.  Their  problems 
however,  do  need  special  consideration  and 
attention  if  they  are  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  this. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  would  like  to  raise  about  this  highly 
significant  problem  of  the  adequate  federal 
funding  for  new  medical  school  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  new  private  medical 
schools. 

Sincerely. 

Oeorce  James,  M.D., 
president  and  Dean. 


FEDERAL  REGULATION  OP  PRIVATE 
PENSION  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  for 
several  years  been  the  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  Federal  regulation  of  private 
pension  plans,  again  introducing  the 
measure  this  year  as  S.  2167. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
mittee on  labor  and  social  security  legis- 
lation of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  city  of  New  York  has  just  issued  a 
report  on  this  subject  and  concluded 
that  comprehensive  legislation  in  this 
field  is,  in  fact,  needed,  much  along  the 
lines  of  my  bill. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  committee's 
report  is  that: 

We  therefore  support  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  more  certain  correlation 
between  what  employees  reasonably  expect 
from  a  pension  plan,  and  what  they  actually 
get. 

On  the  subject  of  vesting,  the  report 
concludes: 

We  therefore  recommend  the  establish- 
ment by  federal  legislation  of  minimum  vest- 
ing standards  through  "graduated  vesting" 
not  Just  for  a  transition  period  (as  the  Wirtz 
proposal  provided)  but  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  vesting  standard.  Rather  than  have  a 
worker's  pension  vest  lOCJi  after  10  or  15 
years  (but  be  forfeited  entirely  if  he  loses 
his  Job  one  day  too  soon),  we  believe  his 
pension  shcnild  vest  to  the  extent,  for  ex- 
ample, of  10' ;  after  6  years  of  work  and  10% 
thereafter — as  is  provided  in  the  current  bill 
(S.  2167)  introduced  by  Senator  Javits. 

On  the  subject  of  funding,  the  report 
supports  a  minimum  standard  of  30- 
year  funding,  which  I  think  is  a  good 
standard,  although  slightly  more  liberal 
than  the  25-year  standard  in  my  bill. 

The  report,  among  other  things,  also 
supports  the  establishment  of  Federal 
pension  plan  reinsurance  and  Federal 
fiduciary  standards  for  pension  trust- 
ees— both  features  which  I  have  included 
in  my  bill. 

And  most  significantly,  the  report  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  consolidated  en- 
forcement: 


We  endorse,  therefore,  the  concept  em- 
bodied In  both  Javits  bills  that  a  single 
agency  should  handle  enforcement  of  all 
these  requirements,  perhaps  Issuing  one 
qualifying  certificate  sufficient  to  establish 
compliance  with  all  vesting,  funding  and  re- 
insurance requirements,  and  which  would 
also  when  attached  to  a  tax  retxrrn,  be 
deemed  proof  of  qualification  for  tax  pur- 
poses as  well,  thus  relieving  the  Treasury 
of  the  burden  of  policing  the  operations  of 
private  pension  plans. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  is,  of  course, 
not  without  controversy;  and  the  report 
reflects  a  brief  dissenting  opinion.  But 
the  report  as  a  whole  is  in  my  judgment 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  subject,  and 
its  conclusions  are  well  reasoned  and 
worth  our  serious  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  report,  which  was  printed  in  the 
November  1969  issue  of  the  record  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  volume  24,  No.  8,  pages 
523  to  533,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  Report — Proposed  Federal  Reg- 
tJLATiON  OF  Private  Pension  Systems 

(By  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Social 
Security  Legislation) 

The  rapid  growth  of  private  pension  sys- 
tems in  the  past  few  decades  (to  the  point 
where  participants  number  approximately  25 
million  and  reserve  assets  are  estimated  to 
total  over  $100  billion')  has  generated  sub- 
stantial public  interest  In  their  structure 
and  operations — and  in  the  proper  role  of 
government  in  their  regulation.  Up  to  now 
the  governmental  role  with  respect  to  private 
I>ension  plans  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  tax 
qualifications  years  to  establish  a  more  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  federal  pension  regu- 
lations, widely  disseminated  among  numer- 
ous different  governmental  regulatory  de- 
partments. Several  legislative  proposals  have 
been  advanced  in  the  last  few  years  to  estab- 
lish a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of  federal 
pension  regulation. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  a  bill  endorsed 
by  President  Johnson  was  Introduced  which 
would  have  established  federal  fiduciary 
standards  for  trustees  of  private  pension 
plans;-  and  a  bill  to  establish  minimum  fed- 
eral standards  of  vesting  and  funding  and  to 
establish  a  federal  pension  reinsurance  pro- 
gram was  introduced  at  the  behest  of  then 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.^  A  more  compre- 
hensive measure  which  would  have  estab- 
lished federal  fiduciary  standards,  vesting 
and  funding  standards,  a  reinsurance  pro- 
gram and  central  pension  regulation  under  a 
new  Federal  Pension  Commission  was  ad- 
vanced by  Senator  Javits.*  These  bUls  or  ver- 
sions of  them  have  been  reintroduced  Into 
the  91st  Congress  and  have  been  referred  to 
appropriate  committees  for  consideration .° 

The  legislative  proposals  have  been  put  for- 
ward despite  the  facts  that  (1)  the  private 
pension  plan  system  is  built  on  top  of  a 
governmentally-operated  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem which  is  a  foundation  for  voluntary 
experiments;  (2)  private  plans  and  their 
amendments  must  be  reported  under  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;' 
and  (3)  private  plans  which  are  Jointly  ad- 
ministered by  employers  and  unions  are 
limited  to  proper  purposes  by  the  criminal 
anti-bribery  provisions  of  Section  302  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act." 

These  facts  are  formidable.  The  intrusion 
of  national  government  Into  the  processes  of 
voluntary,  private  supplementation  to  a  gov- 
ernmental program  Is  not  a  welcome  develop- 
ment, especially  when  the  supplementation  Is 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


rich  with  a  vast  number  of  different  plans, 
each  created  and  developed  In  accordance 
with  Individual  institutional  needs,  prefsutes 
and  balances.  The  gigantic  sums  of  money  in- 
volved add  to  the  instinctive  caution.  Never- 
theless, we  conclude  that  experience  has 
shown  federal  regulation  to  be  necessary,  and 
that  such  regulation  should  extend  beyond 
jointly-administered  plans  to  include  em- 
ployer-administered plans  as  well.  We  believe 
there  is  a  need  for  minimum  federal  stand- 
ards for  all  pension  plans — vestlng-fundlng 
standards,  fiduciary  standards,  and  a  basic 
reinsurance  requirement  (as  well  as  certain 
other  requirements  discussed  below) — in 
order  to  provide  protection  to  the  average 
pensioner,  who  too  often  finds  himself  with- 
out the  security  he  had  for  many  years  ex- 
pected and  labored  to  achieve. 

We  are  aware  that  such  standards  and  re- 
quirements will  raise  the  cost  of  private 
plans,  almost  certainly  so  much  as  to  hin- 
der. If  not  totally  prevent,  the  continuance 
of  the  steady  rise  in  benefits  promised  to 
employees  (and  currently  being  actually  re- 
ceived by  many  retirees) .  We  are  also  aware 
that  federal  minimum  standards  may  well 
become  fixed  ceilings  for  negotiators  in  col- 
lective bargaining.  But  here,  again,  we  con- 
clude that  the  assurance  of  promised  and 
expected  retirement  benefits  makes  the  price 
worth  paying. 

In  general,  our  conclusion  means  only  that 
the  desirability  of  the  goal  seems  to  us  to  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  inherent  In  secur- 
ing it.  Those  disadvantages  do  not  disappear 
once  the  conclusion  Is  reached;  they  endure 
in  their  importance  and  serve  as  warning 
signals  against  undue  tinkering. 

I.  THE  NEED  FOR  REGULATION 

The  basis  for  our  recommendations  llei 
not  only  in  certain  dramatic  and  nationally- 
noticed  events  In  recent  years,  but  also  In 
less-dramatic  disappointed  expectations 
which  have  been  occurring  in  the  private 
pension  plan  system. 

The  most  notable  of  these  pension  disasters 
was  the  closing  of  the  Studebaker  South 
Bend  plant  in  1964  and  the  termination  o{ 
its  pension  plan  mid-way  in  its  30-year  fund- 
ing period.  Upon  termination,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  payment  of  full  pensions 
to  3600  persons  who  were  retired  or  who 
had  reached  age  60,  but  4000  employees  be- 
tween the  age  of  40  and  59  and  with  "vested" 
rights  received  only  15%  of  their  pension 
equities,  and  2900  employees,  under  age  40, 
received  nothing.'  The  Studebaker  termina- 
tion is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case.  A 
recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study* 
shows  a  marked  increase  in  plan  termina- 
tions during  the  period  1955-65.  Over  that 
11  year  period,  8100  retirement  plans  termi- 
nated. These  covered  some  225,000  people  at 
the  time  of  termination.  Thus,  approximately 
20,000  persons  per  year  were  affected.  The 
study  could  not  estimate,  because  of  lack  of 
data,  the  number  of  affected  employees  who 
sustained  a  loss  or  diminution  of  pension 
"rights"  under  each  terminated  plan,  but 
we  consider  it  a  fair  Judgment  that  the  pro- 
portion was  substantial. 

Termination  of  pension  plans  prior  to  ex- 
piration of  the  funding  period  has  not  been 
the  only  source  of  disappointment.  Job  turn- 
over prior  to  vesting  is  sufficiently  frequent 
to  constitute  a  substantial  factor  in  actu- 
arial assumptions;  after  many  years,  a  long- 
service  employee  may  lose  his  Job,  or  move 
to  another  city  and  another  employer,  with 
the  result  that  his  pension  "rights"  have  been 
forfeited  because  he  did  not  work  continu- 
ously for  the  same  employer,  as  required  by 
the  plan,  until  the  vesting  date."  And  no 
one  can  reasonably  predict  the  future  Impact 
tipon  the  soundness  of  a  plan  (and  an  em- 
ployee's pension  rights)  from  actions  of  ad- 
ministrators and  trustees  who  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptations  of  personal  power 
and  aggrandizement  offered  by  dominion  over 
huge  sums  of  money. 
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jfany  iwiw*""  plana,  of  course,  are  sound- 
1«  financed  and  fairly  •tructured.  Yet  many 
axe  not.  Thus,  while  many  workers  actually 
receive  a  private  pension,  others  expect  to 
receive  one,  may  have  worked  the  better  part 
of  a  lifetime  "under"  a  private  pension  plan, 
and  yet  receive  Uttle  or  nothing  at  retire- 
ment age.  We  therefore  support  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  more  certain  ccw- 
relatlon  between  what  employees  reasonably 
expect  from  a  pension  plan,  and  what  they 
actually  get. 

n.   PROPOSALS 

A.  Vesting  and  funding 

Vesting  is  the  granting  of  an  irrevocable 
right  to  an  employee  to  receive  in  the  future, 
starting  usuaUy  at  a  specified  retirement  age, 
pension  benefits  earned  through  his  past  em- 
ployment. 

Funding  Is  the  acciunvilatlon  of  assets  (in 
the  hands  of  a  trustee,  insurance  company 
or  the  like)  earmarked  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  promised  by  a  pension  plan. 

A  majority  of  pension  plans  now  In  exist- 
ence already  provide  some  sort  of  pre-retire- 
ment vesting.  Current  funding  requirements, 
under  Internal  Revenue  Service  rules  for  con- 
tinued qualification,  require  only  that  em- 
ployer contributions  to  the  pension  fund  be 
sufficient  (subject  to  exceptions  not  here 
relevant)  (1)  to  permit  current  payment  of 
plan  benefits,  and  (2)  to  prevent  any  in- 
crease In  unfunded  past  service  cost.  There 
Is  no  obligation  to  fund  the  principal  of 
initial  pait  service  liabilities. 

The  1965  Cabinet  Committee  Report,  which 
has  come  to  be  the  starting  point  for  most 
discussions  of  pension  plan  regulation,  rec- 
ommended "some  reasonable  measure  of 
vesting, "  "  and  suggested,  as  a  possible  min- 
imum standard,  fifty  percent  vesting  after 
15  years  of  service  and  full  vesting  after  20 
years'.*'  As  to  funding,  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee Report  recommended  that  past  service 
liabilities  be  funded  over  the  average  work 
life  of  employees,  but  not  more  than  30 
years." 

The  bill  recommended  by  former  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wlrtz  would  have  put  the  standard 
at  10-year  vesting  (10  years  of  employment 
after  the  age  of  26)  and  would  have  estab- 
lished a  2S-year  funding  standard."  The 
Javits  bin  would  have  required  full  15-year 
vesting  at  age  45  and  25-year  funding." 

1.  Vesting.  Senator  Yarborough,  Introduc- 
ing the  bUl  proposed  by  former  Secretary 
Wlrtx,  stated  that  there  are  12  million  em- 
ployees working  under  plans  without  10-year 
vesting,  and  that  3  million  of  these  will,  in 
the  absence  of  legislation,  never  get  benefits 
from  their  plans."  We  think  the  problem  Is 
more  severe,  for  these  3  million  (and  others) 
may  very  well  go  from  plan  to  plan,  forfeit- 
ing pension  after  pension,  because  they  are 
too  mobile  ever  to  vest. 

Legislative  "vesting"  requirements  repre- 
sent a  decision  In  favor  of  fundamental  fair- 
ness over  contract  rights — not  unlike  the 
"overreaching"  grounds  on  which  courts 
have  voided  provisions  of  certain  commer- 
cial contracts.  The  basic  consideration  is  es- 
sentially the  same — la  a  man  entitled  to  more 
than  he  Is  actually  promised,  partlcvilarly 
when  he  Is  made  fully  aware  of  the  limita- 
tions of  that  promise  at  the  time  of  its 
making?  The  question  is  made  more  difficult 
to  answer  affirmatively  when  it  is  also  shown 
that  the  employer's  promise  has  been  pre- 
cisely so  limited  In  exchange  for  higher  ben- 
efits In  the  plan  or  higher  wage  rates  In 
general. 

StUl,  the  contractual  argument  does  not 
sufficiently  reflect  the  actual.  The  individual 
worker  does  not  normally  take  or  refuse  a 
Job  depending  on  all  the  niceties  of  Its  fringe 
benefit  provisions,  however  clearly  spaUed 
out  to  him.  And  unions  (which  represent  a 
minority  of  our  work  force  In  any  event) 
cannot  be  depended  upon  Invariably  to  pro- 
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tect  this  particular  employee  Interest — ^for 
they  are  constantly  tempted,  as  institutions, 
to  produce  and  display  to  their  constituents 
higher  dollar  figures  rather  than  sober  anal- 
yses of  the  attainment  of  a  greater  degree  of 
security.  Nor  can  employers  be  looked  to  as 
protectors  of  the  Individual's  expectations: 
predictably,  they  often  either  accede  to 
union  demands  for  higher  dollar  benefits  (In 
'  lieu  of  reducing  a  vesting  period)  or.  If  un- 
organized, set  up  plans  on  their  own  with 
"late"  vesting  provisions — their  goals  being 
both  to  retain  a  stable  work  force  and  to 
minimize  costs.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
early  vesting  Interest  of  an  employee  tends 
to  be  over-ridden  by  other  pressures  In  the 
process  of  private  decision-making,  and 
needs  Independent  legislative  support. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  serious  question 
whether  our  society  gains  from  a  non-mobile, 
blue-collar  work  force.  "Late"  vesting,  were 
It  to  perform  as  substantial  a  part  of  a  wage- 
earner's  motivation  and  life-style  as  the  pro- 
pDnents  of  the  contractual  argument  in  effect 
urge  it  should,  fosters  the  adherence  to  a  Job 
with  a  particular  employer  beyond  the  de- 
gree which  may  be  desirable  for  American 
society.  Ample  security  for  retirement  age  Is 
a  highly  desirable  goal,  but  we  would  seek  It 
without  encouraging  the  proliferation  of  al- 
ready strong  bonds  between  employer  and 
employee  which  might  tend  to  obstruct  the 
operation  of  a  free  enterprise  economy  and 
culture.  We  reach  this  conclusion  notwith- 
standing the  realization  that  an  employer's 
interest  m  retaining  the  services  of  em- 
ployees— particularly  higher-level  supervisory 
employees — can  be  both  legitimate  and  sub- 
stantial. But  we  do  not  believe  that  Interest 
should  outweigh  the  wage-earner's — espe- 
cially since  an  employer  has  available  to  him 
other  methods  by  which  to  tie  executives  to 
his  business. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  establish- 
ment by  federal  legislation  of  minimum  vest- 
ing standards  through  "graduated  vesting" 
not  Just  for  a  transition  period  (as  the  Wlria 
proposal  provided)  but  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  vesting  standard.  Rather  than  have  a 
worker's  pension  vest  100%  after  10  or  16 
years  (but  be  forfeited  entirely  if  he  loses  his 
Job  one  day  too  soon) ,  we  believe  his  pension 
should  vest  to  the  extent,  for  example,  of 
10%  after  6  years  of  work  and  10%  per  year 
thereafter — as  Is  provided  In  the  current  bUl 
(S.  2167)  Introduced  by  Senator  Javits.  Un- 
der this  method,  full  vesting  would  occur 
after  15  years  and  lesser  vested  rights  would 
obtain  prior  thereto  once  the  employee  had 
worked  for  his  employer  for  several  years. 

At  the  same  time,  we  note  that  these  pro- 
posals may  more  easily  be  made  applicable 
to  plans  created  after  the  effective  date  of 
new  legislation,  while  retroactive  application 
could  too  radically  alter  the  nature  of  an 
original  bargain;  we  therefore  recommend 
that  only  years  of  service  worked  after  the 
effective  date  of  new  legislation  be  credited 
toward  the  new  vesting  requirement. 

2.  Funding.  The  arguments  for  and  aig^lnst 
minimum  federal  funding  standards  echo 
those  made  with  regard  to  vesting.  There  are, 
however,  two  additional  considerations:  (1) 
It  Is  difficult  to  assume  that  an  Individual 
employee  Is  sufficiently  able  to  comprehend 
(and  base  his  employment  decisions  upon) 
the  various  nuances  of  funding  procedures: 
and  (2)  benefit  failures  from  Inadequacies 
of  funding  can  occur  despite  an  employee's 
total  loyalty  to  hte  Job  and  his  employer,  a 
situation  not  quite  so  frequent  In  late  vest- 
ing situations.  These  facts  render  It  easier  to 
conclude  that  governmental  funding  stand- 
ards should  be  created. 

We  therefore  support  the  proposal  that 
TTilnimiim  funding  Standards  should  be  Im- 
posed and,  in  this  regard,  believe  a  30-year 
funding  period  to  be  appropriate. 

We  recommend  as  a  further  requirement 
that  the  cost  of  future  increases  In  benefits 
or  Uberallzatlon  of  ellglbiUty  standards  be 


funded  separately  so  as  not  to  weaken  the 
funding  of  benefits  previously  granted.'*  For 
example,  ass;une  a  plan  (1)  orlglnaUy  pro- 
viding for  a  (100  per  month  pension,  fully 
vested  after  16  years:  (2)  grmnling  fan  credit 
for  years  of  past  service  rendered  before 
adoption  of  the  plan  on  oommeneement  of 
funding;  and  (3)  planned  to  take  SS  yeats 
for  funding  of  the  deficiency  crested  by  past 
credited  service.  After  the  plan  baa  been  in 
operation  for  20  years,  that  liability  may  be 
almost  fully  funded,  and  the  employer  (or 
union,  or  both)  may  decide  to  raise  benefits 
to  $150  per  month  and/or  vest  benefits  after 
10  years.  The  change  will  necessitate  an  in- 
crease in  contributions  to  the  plan,  not  only 
to  pay  Increased  current  service  costs,  but 
also  to  fund  the  new  liability  created  by 
new  past  credited  service  at  a  higher  benefit 
level.  If  the  funding  of  the  original  past 
service  liability  is  combined  with  the  fund- 
ing of  the  increased  benefits  and  liberalized 
vesting,  neither  wlU  be  fuUy  funded  for  an- 
other 26  years.  If,  in  the  interim,  the  plan 
terminates,  the  latest  benefit  and  vesting 
liberalization  may  result  in  partial  forfeiture 
of  the  original  vested  benefit  which  would 
have  been  fully  funded  if  the  plan  had  not 
been  amended.  The  example  sufficiency 
proves,  we  believe,  the  valldl^  of  a  separate 
fimding  requirement. 

B.  Adjustments  of  existing  plans 

We  consider  that  the  most  worrisome  prob- 
lem presented  by  federal  standards — particu- 
larly In  vesting  and  funding — Is  that  of 
adtustment  of  existing  plans. 

We  are  not  overly  troubled  by  changes 
which  would  be  required  of  unilateral  em- 
ployer plans  covering  unorganized  workers. 
We  do  not  make  light  of  the  inevitable  in- 
crease in  the  employer's  costs,  but  we  are 
aware  that  In  such  circumstances  the  em- 
ployer has  great  fiexlbllity  In  revising  his 
labor  cost  "package"  so  as  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  collective  management-union  bargain 
Is  another  matter.  Realistically,  vesting  and 
funding  revisions  to  meet  federal  standards 
cannot  in  the  usual  situation  be  politically 
"sold"  to  a  union's  constituency  as  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  no  matter  how  large 
the  added  costs  may  prove  to  be.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  recommend  changes  for  which  no 
political  "credit"  from  employees  Is  received; 
for  no  matter  how  appreciative  of  the  em- 
ployer's problem,  union  negotiators  are  un- 
likely to  risk  rejection  by  their  members, 
and  many  employers  in  consequence  will  be 
faced  with  added  pension  costs  separate  and 
apart  from  economic  demands  which  a 
union's  leadership  will  consider  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  secure  ratification. 

This  problem  has  no  ready  solution  known 
to  us.  It  has  been,  In  our  Judgment,  the  chief 
reason  for  opposition  by  both  management 
and  union  groups  to  proposed  federal  stand- 
ards. 

The  remedy  most  frequently  proposed  Is 
that  of  added  time.  For  example,  the  cur- 
rent Javits  bin  would  allow  an  extra  10  years 
for  funding  past  service  liabilities  In  exist- 
ing plans,  and  the  Wirtz  bill  proposed  tran- 
sitional periods  for  both  vesting  and  ftind- 
ing.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  provisions  for 
added  time — Indeed,  we  consider  them  neces- 
sary; we  observe,  however,  that  the  lack  of 
political  credit  with  employees  might  often 
mean  that  collective  bargains  would  be  struck 
without  changes  In  pension  standards  right 
up  to  the  deadline  date;  only  then  are  nego- 
tiators normally  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
issue  and  consider  it  a  factor  in  the  bargain 
which  must  be  handled  with  something  other 
than  a  determination  to  decide  it  "next  time 
around." 

For  that  reason,  we  susgest.  with  hasttanoe, 
a  d'vice  to  work  in  conjunction  with  added 
time.  We  discuss  below  the  creation  for  other 
purposes  of  a  federal  pension  agency:  wa 
would  charge  tluit  agency  with  a  special 
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function  In  this  area:  the  Issuance  of  orders 
to  cease  making  benefit  paymente  and  prom- 
ising benefits  if  federal  standards  are  not 
absorbed  into  a  plan  by  a  certain  date.  Such 
orders  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
bolstering  negotiators  on  both  sides,  for  em- 
ployees would  be  aware  that  a  governmental 
authority  had  stepped  into  their  specific  col- 
lective relationship  and  had  ordered  changes 
made.  The  employer  and  the  union  leaders 
would  be  better  enabled  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons for,  and  the  effects  of,  the  changes  and 
would  have  a  ready  scapegoat  for  their 
actions. 

This  would  by  no  means  cure  the  problem 
completely.  And  we  are,  as  noted,  hesitant 
to  recommend  the  arming  of  a  new  national 
agency  with  cease  and  desist  power  over 
thousands  of  plans  and  millions  of  covered 
employees — especially  when  the  grant  of 
that  power  is  recommended  for  Indirect  rea- 
sons. Yet,  the  problem  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  suggested  solutions 
shaped  to  ita  cause;  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
other  suggestion  addressed  to  the  core  ques- 
tion of  rank-and-file  acceptance  of  the  bar- 
gaining which  a  new  statute  would  man- 
date. 

C.  Exemptions  for  particular  plana 

The  current  Javlts  bill  allows  a  longer 
funding  period  for  certain  multi-employer 
plans.  Previous  discussion  of  multi-employer 
plans  has  Involved  broader  suggestions, 
namely  that  they  be  exempted  entirely  from 
federal  standards  or  be  enabled  to  seek 
qualified  exemption  because  the  continuity 
of  the  Industry  (as  distinct  from  Individual 
companies)  is  sufficient  to  give  them  a  sta- 
bility rendering  unnecessary  the  proposed 
vesting  and  funding  requlremente. 

We  foresee  more  harm  than  good  In  creat- 
ing an  exemption  for  multiemployer  plans. 
Whether  they  are  financially  more  stable 
and  are  In  the  course  of  developing  their  own 
forms  of  Intra-locallty  or  Intra-lndustry 
"portability"  •  seems  basically  Irrelevant.  If 
they  are  thereby  entitled  to  fall  outside  regu- 
lation (and  thus  able  to  promise  higher  bene- 
fits to  covered  employees  than  the  same  costs 
would  provide  to  employees  covered  by  regu- 
lated plans)  an  unjustified  discrimination 
will  have  been  created.  National  companies 
like  General  Motors  or  area  firms  like  Con- 
solidated Edison  could  reasonably  argue  that 
their  financial  history  and  position  was 
ample  proof  that  their  plans  were  safe,  and 
that  they  and  their  employees  were  being 
forced   into   needlessly   costly   formulae. 

A  small  minority  of  this  Committee  would 
avoid  such  "discrimination"  and  allow  the 
administering  agency  to  relax  or  eliminate 
the  minimum  funding  standard  when  it  con- 
siders a  single  employer  or  a  group  of  em- 
ployers strong  and  stable  enough  to  warrant 
it.  It  is  argued  that  the  standard  otherwise 
becomes  too  rigid  and  formalistlc  when  ap- 
plied to  existing  plans. 

We  believe  most  of  the  arguments  for  that 
position  are  considered  and  rejected  else- 
where in  this  Report.  At  this  point,  we  raise 
an  additional  factor,  namely,  the  goal  of 
efficient  administration.  Putting  to  one  side 
our  disbelief  that  a  group  of  economlste 
could  be  gathered  having  either  the  ability 
or  the  Inclination  to  foretell  with  exactitude 
the  economic  future  of  a  company  or  an 
industry,  we  question  the  wisdom  of  charg- 
ing an  agency  with  such  responsibilities.  It 
would  be  flooded  with  individual  applica- 
tions and  would  spend  far  too  much  of 
its  time  studying  those  applications  in  order 
to  determine  eligibility  for  exemption. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be  no  exemption  for  any  type  of  plan. 

D.  Reinsurance  and  fiduciary  standards 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  federal  reinsurance 
program  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions earned  under  private  plans.  We  would 


confine  the  Insurance  (so  as  to  lower  premi- 
um charges)  to  protection  against  the  con- 
tingency of  a  plan  termination  upon  the 
employer  going  out  of  business  before  achiev- 
ing full  funding — as  occurred  at  Studebaker's 
South  Bend  plant.  The  cost  of  this  program 
would  be  funded  by  a  compulsory  Insurance 
premium  payable  by  each  plan  based  upon 
the  amount  of  its  own  individual  unfunded 
past  credited  service.  So  that  premium  costs 
can  be  kept  within  reasonable  limlte  (and 
to  avoid  subsidization  of  the  profilgate  by 
the  prudent)  we  believe  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram should  not  be  established  unless  all 
plans  are  made  subject  simultaneously  to  the 
substantive  and  other  standards  recom- 
mended in  this  Report.  As  respecte  existing 
plans,  this  would  Involve  delay  in  their  in- 
surance coverage  until  they  are  brought  Into 
line. 

Federal  fiduciary  standards  also  seem  nec- 
essary. A  number  of  recent  disclosures,  docu- 
mented in  Congressional  and  other  In- 
quiries," have  revealed  serious  Inadequacies 
not  only  in  existing  federal  regulation  but  in 
state  trust  law  as  well."  Legislation  should 
Impose  standards  broad  enough  to  include 
misuse  of  a  pension  fund  by  employers  and 
unions  as  well  as  by  trustees. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  any  legisla- 
tion establishing  minimum  standards  for 
pension  plans  should  Include  certain  simple, 
f  vmdamental  mechanisms  to  help  assure  that 
a  legal  right  to  a  pension  can,  as  a  practical 
matter,  be  converted  Into  a  pension  In  fact. 
In  particular,  we  recommend,  first,  that  the 
federal  courte  be  given  jurisdiction  to  en- 
force rights'*  under  pension  plans  (as  they 
now  have  jurisdiction  under  Section  301  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  enforce  collective 
bargaining  agreements);  second,  that  to  fa- 
cilitate such  enforcement  each  plan,  trustee, 
and  administrator  be  required  to  designate 
some  agent  (perhaps  the  Secretary  of  Labor) 
to  receive  service  of  process;  and  third,  that 
every  employer  and  plan  administrator  be 
required  to  furnish  to  each  employee  who 
leaves  a  job  after  having  earned  a  vested 
pension  right  some  standard  form  of  notice 
akin  to  an  Income  tax  "W-2"  setting  forth 
the  amount  and  terms  of  the  employee's 
pension,  the  age  when  he  becomes  entitled 
to  receive  it,  who  holds  the  money,  and 
how,  when  and  to  whom  to  apply  for  benefite. 

We  also  favor  the  proposals  that  there  be 
licensing  of  actuaries. 

E.  Consolidated   enforcement 

The  major  share  of  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  pension  plans  Is  now  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  which  decides  whether  a 
plan  "qualifies"  under  Section  401  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  and  the  extent  to 
which  contributions  to  the  Plan  are  there- 
fore tax  deductible.  Other  regulations  ad- 
ministered elsewhere  concern  bonding  and 
the  filing  of  Information  forms  under  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
(Labor  Department) ,  qualification  under  se- 
curities laws  (SEC),  qualification  to  exclude 
contributions  from  the  "regular  rate"  so  as 
not  to  have  to  pay  a  "pension  and  a  half" 
for  overtime  (Labor  Department,  Wage  and 
Hour  Division),  and  compliance  with  the 
anti-bribery  provisions  of  Section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  (Jus- 
tice Department). 

If,  as  we  reconunend,  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  federal  regulation  Is  added  to  the 
foregoing  (e.g.,  vesting  and  funding  stand- 
ards, fiduciary  standards,  reinsurance) ,  there 
will  be  a  clear  need  for  all  regulation  to  be 
consolidated.  We  endorse,  therefore,  the  con- 
cept embodied  in  both  Javlts'  bills  that  a 
single  agency  should  handle  enforcement  of 
all  these  requlremente,  perhaps  Issuing  one 
qualifying  certificate  sufficient  to  establish 
compliance  with  all  vesting,  funding  and  re- 
Insurance  requirements,  and  which  would 
also,  when  attached  to  a  tax  return,  be 
deemed  proof  of  qualification  for  tax  pur- 


poees  as  well,  thus  relieving  the  Treasury  of 
the  burden  of  poUclng  the  operation  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans. 

CONCLUSION 

Comprehensive  federal  regulation  of  pen< 
sion  plans  has  been  shown  by  actual  experi- 
ence to  be  necessary.  Etespite  that  evidence, 
regulation  has  hitherto  expired  in  the  Con- 
gress, primarily,  we  believe,  because  impor- 
tant segments  of  management  and  labor  fear 
disruptive  effects  on  existing  plans  and  have 
expressed  their  fears  In  Washington.  The 
deep  disappointments  suffered  by  Individual 
employees  tend  to  be  underemphaslzed  to 
such  a  situation,  particularly  when  a  legisla- 
tor Is  led  by  a  continuously  expanding  econ- 
omy to  conclude  that  those  disappolntmenta 
are  not  likely  to  reoccur.  We  believe  that 
prudence  calls  for  a  different  conclusion.  If 
a  lengthy  recession  occurs  or  a  single  indus- 
try founders  for  reasons  particular  to  it,  the 
effects  can  be  catastrophic.  Likewise,  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  legislation  on  existing  plans 
is  continuously  augmented  as  more  and  more 
millions  of  employees  become  covered  imder 
plans,  and  more  and  more  benefite  are  prom- 
ised to  them.  We  agree  that  the  impact  will 
be  disruptive  to  some  degree;  but  we  per- 
ceive no  rationality  to  delaying  regulation 
until  private  plans  cover  the  entire  work 
force  of  the  country,  and  by  that  fact  alone 
predetermine  a  negative  legislative  judgment. 
Once  It  Is  clear  that  Congress  should  act.  It 
seems  to  us  Just  as  clear  that  it  should  act 
promptly. 

DISSENTING  OPINION  •  '  • 

The  Committee  Report  Is  directed  to  an 
extremely  complex  subject,  and  the  effect 
which  the  legislation  proposed  In  the  Report 
would  have  on  employers  and  employees 
under  private  pension  plans  is  unknown.  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  Committee  had 
before  it  sufficient  factual  material  or  stud- 
ies, or  data  relating  to  costs  or  expenses  of 
Ite  proposals  to  warrant  making  many  of  the 
recommendations  the  Committee  has  made. 
Accordingly,  dissent  is  taken  from  the  Is- 
suance of  a  Report  on  proposed  federal  reg- 
ulation without  further  study. 

COMMITTEE    ON    LABOR    AND    SOCIAL    SECURITT 
LEGISLATION    (1968-69) 

Arthur  Mermln,  Chairman;  David  I.  Ashe, 
Joseph  Barbash,  Mark  K.  Benenson,  Saul  Z. 
Cohen,  Prank  Cummings,  Emanuel  Dannett, 
Bernard  Gold,  Morris  P.  Glushlen,  Stanley  D. 
Halperin,  Samuel  M.  Kaynard,  Ida  Klaus, 
Jack  L.  Kroner,  Jerome  Lefkowltz,  Everett  E. 
Lewis,  Ivan  C.  McLeod,  James  M.  Nabrlt  in. 
Peter  M.  Panken,  Asher  W.  Schwartz,  Her- 
l)ert  D.  Schwartzman.  Peter  Seltz,  Michael  I. 
Severn.  Evan  J.  Spelfogel.  William  P.  Wit- 
man,  Sidney  A.  Wolff. 

FOOTNOTES 

•There  has  been  much  discussion  during 
the  debate  on  pension  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  "portability."  The  suggestions  are 
generally  for  a  central  federal  clearing  house 
for  pension  credits,  which  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  pension  plan  to  another.  The 
Committee  believes  that  early  graduated 
vesting  sufficiently  handles  the  situation  so 
that  a  necessarily  cumbersome  federal 
"clearing  house"  for  portability  may  not  be 
necessary,  and  should  not  be  created,  at  least 
loT^he  present. 

••We  refer  to  Individual  rlghte  of  the  em- 
ployee or  his  beneficiaries  such  as  to  a  stated 
pension  amount,  or  to  obtain  Information 
with  respect  to  vesting  or  how,  when  and 
to  whom  to  apply  for  benefits — but  not  to 
enforce  fiduciary  obligations  as  such.  This 
latter  would  be  better  left  to  an  adminis- 
trative agency. 

••♦The  Committee  has  Instituted  as  an 
experiment  a  method  of  signing  Ite  Reports 
whereby  the  adoption  of  a  Report  by  a  ma- 
jority of  a  quorum  present  at  a  meeting  will 
result  in  all  Committee  members  being  listed 
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In  support  of  the  Report;  a  dissent  may  be 
written  by  any  member  but  will  be  anony- 
mous. 

>  1968  Senate  Pension  Hearings,  infra,  note 
10,  at  216-17.  While  private  pension  plans 
have  existed  longer  than  Social  Security,  the 
real  growth  of  private  plans — their  reserve 
assete,  coverage  and  benefits — has  been  a 
comparatively  recent  phenomenon.  In  1940, 
only  4.1  million  Americans  were  working  In 
pension-plan-covered  emplojmaent,  and  only 
160,000  beneficiaries  were  drawing  pensions. 
Reserve  assete  of  these  plans  In  1940  were 
$2.4  billion;  contributions  were  fiowing  in 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $310  million;  and  bene- 
fits were  being  paid  out  at  a  rate  of  $140 
million  per  year. 

But  by  1962,  the  number  of  partlclpante 
had  grown  from  4.1  million  to  23.1  million; 
the  number  of  those  drawing  pensions  had 
risen  from  160,000  to  over  2  million;  reserve 
assete  had  grown  from  $2.4  billion  to  $63.5 
billion;  annual  contributions  had  risen  from 
$310  million  to  $5.9  billion;  and  benefite 
flowing  out  of  pension  plans  had  risen  from 
$140  million  to  $2.24  billion.  See  Public  Policy 
4  Private  Pension  Program,  A  Report  to  the 
President  on  Private  Employee  Retirement 
Plans  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Cor- 
porate Pension  Funds  &  Other  Private  Re- 
tirement «Sr  Welfare  Programs,  App.  A,  Table 
I  (Jan.  1965)  (hereinafter  cited  as  "1965 
Cabinet  Committee  Report"). 

By  1967,  reserve  assets  had  reached  at  least 
$90  billion.  "To  Protect  the  American  Con- 
sumer," Message  to  the  Congress  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  February  16,  1967.  More  recent 
data  pute  the  total  at  $103.4  billion,  esti- 
mated by  the  SEC  as  of  the  end  of  1967. 
Dally  Labor  Report,  No.  85,  April  30,  1968,  at 
page  B-3. 

»S.  1024,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967)  (Sen. 
Tarborough);  H.R.  5741,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1967);  H.R.  6498.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1967),  reintroduced  in  1969  by  Congressman 
Dent  as  H.R.  1046,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1969),  and  as  H.R.  6204  with  additional 
sponsors  (see  footnote  5  below). 

>S.  3421,  90th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  (1968)  (Sen. 
Tarborough),  reintroduced  by  Congressman 
Dent  as  H.R.  1045,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1969). 

•S.  1103,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967)  (Sen. 
Javlte) .  Senator  Javite  has  very  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  91st  Cong,  a  still  more  com- 
prehensive measure,  S.  2167. 

°H.R.  192,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969)  (Rep. 
Eilberg);  H.R.  2080,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
(1969)  (Rep.  Helstoski);  H.R.  6204,  gist 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969)  (Rep.  Dent,  et  al.); 
and  see  footnote  4,  supra. 

•72  Stat.  997,  as  amended  (1958),  29  U.S.C. 
{{  301-309. 

'61  Stat.  157.  as  amended  (1947).  29  U.S.C. 
il86. 

'Private  Pension  Plans,  Hearings  Before 
the  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee,  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  89th  Cong.,  2nd  Sees.,  pt. 
I.,  at  126-27  (1966). 

•Beler,  Termination  of  Pension  Plans, 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  1967,  p.  26. 

^'Pension  and  Welfare  Plans,  Hearings  on 
S.  3421,  S.  1024,  S.  1103  and  S.  1255,  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, 90th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  237-49  (1968)  (let- 
ters from  disappointed  pension  clalmante, 
submitted  as  exhibits  to  the  testimony  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Donahue). 
(These  hearings  are  elsewhere  cited  at  "1968 
Senate  Pension  Hearings".) 

"  1965  Cabinet  Committee  Report,  supra 
note  1,  at  42. 

"  Ibid. 

"Id.  at  52. 

"S.  3421,  90th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  (1968). 

''-S.  1103.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967).  Sen- 
ator Javlte  also  proposed  as  an  alternative 
60%  vesting  after  10  years.  Increasing  by  6% 
each  additional  year  so  as  to  achieve  total 
vesting  after  20  years'  service.  His  current  biU 


(see  fn.  4  supra)  provides  for  full  vesting 
after  15  years,  achieved  by  a  10%  vesting 
after  6  years  and  an  additional  10%  for  each 
year  of  service  thereafter. 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  9,  p. 
11544.  See  also  1968  Senate  Pension  Hearings, 
supra  note  10,  at  271. 

'■S.  3421,  90th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  1201(d), 
(Sen.  Tarborough)  would  make  this  an  op- 
tional standard. 

"E.g.,  8.  Rept.  No.  1348,  89th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.  (1966);  1968  Senate  Pension  Hearings, 
supra  note  10,  at  226-230. 

'"See  Elliott,  Federal  Fiduciary  Standards 
for  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  (Ass'n  of  Life 
Insurance  Counsel,  1968) . 


SECRETARY    WALTER   J.    HICKEL— 
1   YEAR  LATER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  today  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  his  Cabinet  nom- 
inations— among  them  Alaska's  Ctover- 
nor,  Walter  J.  Hickel,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

There  were  few  of  them  who  believed 
that  a  man  from  a  State  far  from  the 
geographical  mainstream  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  and  the  turmoil  of  urban 
centers  could  do  an  effective  job  as 
giiardian  of  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  hearings  on  his  confirmation  were 
grueling — the  Secretary  was  before  our 
committee  for  5  days  of  intensive  ques- 
tioning— and  he  handled  himself  with 
more  finesse  and  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  his  new  department  than 
many  had  expected. 

Now,  a  year  has  passed  since  those 
controversial  hearings.  The  skeptical 
have  been  proved  wrong. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Secretary 
Hickel  the  public  has  become  aware  that 
conservation  means  the  wise  and  proper 
use  of  our  natural  resources.  Our  re- 
sources are  valuable  only  as  long  as  they 
are  used  without  abuse. 

In  accordance  with  this  theme  Secre- 
tary Hickel  has  directed  his  efforts  to- 
ward cleaning  up  the  environment  with 
a  particular  emphasis  on  water  pollu- 
tion. He  has  stated  that  "We  must  stop 
simply  reacting  to  problems.  We  must 
start  anticipating  them."  Secretary 
Hickel  has  anticipated  the  serious  water 
pollution  crisis  that  will  be  upon  us  if 
action  is  not  taken  and  has  applied  strin- 
gent new  water  standards  throughout 
the  United  States.  Next  Wednesday  the 
Secretary  will  conduct  a  "Save  Lake 
Michigan  Seminar"  in  Chicago  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Governor  of  Illinois  and 
leading  scientists  the  most  effective  and 
expedient  means  to  eliminate  water  pol- 
lution in  that  Great  Lake. 

Secretary  Hickel  has  applied  new  and 
tough  restrictions  on  offshore  oil  leasing 
after  the  Santa  Barbara  incident. 

The  Secretary  believes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  acquire  more  land 
to  provide  recreational  opportunities  in 
and  near  our  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion— a  program  he  calls  "Parks  to  the 
People."  The  pilot  project  proposal  is  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey. 
Called  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  because  of  its  location  near  New 
York  Harbor,  this  recreational  area 
would  cover  20,000  acres  and  provide  five 
water  oriented  sites  for  recreation.  The 


area  would  be  accessible  to  10  million 
people  suid  be  particularly  beneficial  for 
children  from  ghettos  who  have  never 
had  access  to  facilities  of  this  kind. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  become  the 
center  of  attention  for  conservationists 
because  of  the  new  oil  discoveries  which 
many  feel  threaten  the  State's  existence 
as  the  last  unexploited  wilderness  State. 
The  Secretary  has  required  stipulations 
for  the  pipeline  which  will  carry  the  oil 
from  the  north  slope  to  southern  ports 
that  set  forth  stringent  standards  for  the 
protection  of  the  environment.  The 
stipulations  call  for  hiring  of  Alaska  na- 
tives to  build  the  pipeline,  for  the  pre- 
submission  of  certain  construction  plans 
and  methods  to  the  department,  for  de- 
partment control  and  veto,  but  with 
means  of  appeal.  In  these  stipulations  the 
department  retains  control  of  its  con- 
servation interests  while  TAPS  retains 
responsibility  for  the  project. 

At  his  hearings  last  January,  the  Sec- 
retary agreed  to  retain  the  land  freeze  in 
Alaska  imtil  settlement  of  the  Alaska  na- 
tive land  claims  issue.  Secretary  Hickel 
formulated  at  the  national  level  a  gen- 
erous and  equitable  formula  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Alaska  native  land  claims; 
a  settlement  which  would  bring  justice  to 
a  group  of  Alaskans  who  have  been  wait- 
ing for  justice  for  102  years. 

I  think  that  Secretary  Hickel  has 
shown  during  his  1  year  in  office  that  he 
is  concerned  about  our  himian  and  nat- 
ural resources.  He  understands  that  the 
care  which  he  and  his  department  in- 
sures for  the  natural  wealth  and  beauty 
of  our  country  will  be  reflected  in  the 
quality  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Natural  Resource 
Goals,"  prepared  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hickel,  and  published  in  the  Aero- 
space Journal  for  the  fall  of  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Natural  Resource  Goal 

(By  Walter  J.  Hickel.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) 

In  1907,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said  that  the  conservation  and  proper  use 
of  our  natural  resources  constitutes  the 
fundamental  problem  which  underlies  al- 
most every  other  problem  of  our  national 
life. 

Because  of  the  grovrth  of  resource  prob- 
lems which  President  Roosevelt  foresaw  far 
ahead  of  his  time,  this  statement  is  even 
more  true  today. 

In  dealing  with  what  President  Nixon 
has  called  the  gp-eatest  threat  to  our  en- 
vironment in  our  history,  we  must  be  sure 
we  set  our  goals  wisely  and  move  to  reach 
them  vigorously  and  promptly. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has,  as 
one  of  Its  most  Important  responsibilities, 
the  management  of  natural  resources 
throughout  our  nation.  These  responsibili- 
ties also  extend  to  our  oceans. 

I  believe  we  must  look  ahead  to  the  year 
2000  and  ask  what  problems  we  will  face 
by  then.  We  must  stop  simply  "reacting" 
to  problems.  We  must  start  anticipating 
them. 

Our  natural  resources  should  be  cata- 
logued and  Inventoried,  both  in  general  and 
specifically,  for  various  uses,  whether  for 
preservation  for  beauty,  or  as  resources  for 
development   to  accommodate  people. 
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The  resources  In  »nd  under  the  ocean  are 
also  going  to  bare  to  be  catalogued.  And 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  stronger  pro- 
gram In  oceanography  before  we  really  un- 
derstand what's  out  there  and  how  best  to 
utilize  It. 

T  ere  will  be  areas  for  the  mining  of  hard 
minerals  and  areas  for  oil,  and  areas  to  t>e 
set  aside  for  other  uses.  We  should  take  a 
hard,  rlslonary  look  at  the  resources  of  our 
vast  continental  shelf.  We  must  come  up 
with  a  long  range  program  that's  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  America,  but 
literally  for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

One  of  our  most  important  priorities  must 
be  coping  with  pollution  of  water. 

Next  year  we  plan  to  present  a  far-reaching 
analysis  to  Congress  to  provide  for  a  really 
major  antl-poUutlon  program.  We  cannot 
afford  "piecemeal"  planning. 

What  we  should  strive  for  is  to  get  started 
now  with  a  payment  schedule  for  pollution 
control  spread  over  the  next  30  years. 

What  government  should  do  is  encourage 
understanding  that  pollution  costs  money 
and  that  measures  to  prevent  air  and  water 
pollution  and  help  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment make  money. 

When  we  consider  our  cities,  we're  looking 
at  man-made,  natural,  and  human  resources, 
and  all  can  be  damaged  or  even  destroyed 
by  pollution.  Even  sweet,  pure  rainfall  on  a 
city  which  has  a  quarter  of  Its  surface  cov- 
ered with  asphalt  or  concrete  can  create  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Oovemment  must  enlighten  management, 
and  set  down  regulations  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  Involved.  It  has  to  do  this — even 
to  Itself.  Some  of  the  real  polluters  of  air 
and  water  are  government  installations. 

On  federal  lands,  projects  and  leases — 
both  onshore  and  offshore — we  have  to  set 
regulations  that  are  attainable.  And  then,  as 
technology  makes  It  possible,  we  can  tighten 
up  the  regulations.  We  cannot  have  a  pro- 
gram that  says  we're  going  to  have  moun- 
tain pure  water  tomorrow  in  the  Hudson 
River.  It's  Just  not  attainable.  We  must  first 
undo  the  wrong  that  has  been  done,  then 
set  guidelines  and  then  encourage  the  cities 
and  Industry  to  comply. 

We  also  need  a  planned  program  for  the 
future  to  conserve  our  wilderness  areas  and 
parks. 

We've  got  to  look  ahead  far  enough,  to  the 
press  of  population  in  the  year  2000  and  even 
beyond,  to  what's  going  to  be — or  should 
be — developed;  what's  going  to  be  used  for 
the  "pleasure  of  living,"  and  the  "pleasures 
of  viewing."  Until  we  do  that,  I  fear  we're 
going  to  have  development  on  a  "catch-as- 
catch-can"  basis. 

The  federal  government  needs  to  acquire 
more  land  to  provide  recreational  opportu- 
nities in  and  near  our  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation. 

An  example  Is  what  we  are  doing  at  Breezy 
Point,  Sandy  Hook  and  Jamaica  Bay  in  New 
York  City  to  develop  a  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  to  provide  unique  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  areas  of  wildlife  and  nat- 
ural beauty. 

This  particular  project  will  be  Immediately 
accessible  to  roughly  ten  million  people.  A 
person  won't  have  to  take  two  weeks  to  get 
out  and  rejuvenate  bis  mind  and  body.  Here 
he  can  do  it  over  a  weekend,  or  In  an  evening, 
or  a  day. 

The  federal  government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  its  "investors" — our  millions  of  citi- 
zens. 

Consider  the  grazing  lands  in  the  Great 
West. 

We  cannot  expect  continually  to  receive 
revenues  from  those  lands  without  harm- 
ing the  environment. 

We're  going  to  liava  to  determine  what 
are  the  bei*  osea  (or  tlMW  ]«nds. 

I  think  we  can  find  areas  where  land  la 
not  utilised  to  Its  hlgbeat  degree  and  we  ean 
Improve  on  nature  by  reclamation,  irrigation 
and   flood   control   projects.   Then   we   can 


have  both  virgin  wilderness,  plus  greenbelt 
areas  and  forests  where  we  can  harvebt  our 
timber  on  a  true  sustained  yield  basis. 

One  of  the  real  steps  in  this  direction  has 
been  the  Public  lAnd  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, which  is  to  report  in  June  1970.  It  Is 
to  come  up  with  recommendations  as  to  how 
we  can  best  use  the  public  lands  w?  have  left. 

In  general,  I  believe  the  problems  con- 
nected with  resources  should  be  kept  In  one 
department.  In  Interior,  we  have  both  nat- 
ural resources  and  human  resources.  We 
have  all  the  Indian  problems — Indian, 
Eskimo  and  Aleut. 

The  government  has  become  a  crutch  to 
the  Indian,  and  we  must  allow  our  Indian 
citizens  to  make  more  of  their  own  decisions 
concerning  education,  for  example.  We 
should  allow  them  not  only  to  make  deci- 
sions as  to  wtiat  they  think  Is  t>est,  but  allow 
them  the  privilege  of  making  mistakes,  so 
theyll  learn  by  those  mistakes.  We  have 
got  to  have  more  communication  between 
those  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
those  on  the  reservations. 

In  some  way  we're  going  to  have  to  "cut 
the  cord."  so  to  speak,  and  encourage  the 
Indian  to  become  more  Involved,  more  in- 
dependent. 

It  is  not  only  in  connection  with  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  our  Indian  citizens,  of 
course,  that  we  are  dealing  with  human 
problems.  In  handling  all  of  our  missions 
we  mxist  focus  not  on  Just  the  resource — but 
on  what  the  resource  can  mean  to  us  in 
building  a  better  life  for  the  people  of.  our 
country  and  of  the  world. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said,  together  we 
have  damaged  the  environment  and  together 
we  can  ImproTe  it. 

We  are  worlcing  to  meet  the  urgent  re- 
source challengee  of  the  seventies  with  the 
conviction  that  what  is  required  is  a  strategy 
of  quality  for  the  future  to  match  the 
strategy  of  quantity  of  the  past. 

Our  natural  resources  are  the  base  on 
wliich  life  itself  depends.  Our  stewardship — 
the  care  we  take  of  this  natural  wealth  and 
beauty — will  be  reflected  In  the  overall  qual- 
ity of  our  lives. 


THE  1,000  CONSECUTIVE  ROLLCALL 
VOTES  BY  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I)  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  remarkable  attendance  record 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

EarUer  today,  on  the  passage  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill, 
which  he  so  ably  managed  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Senator  Prox- 
mire's  vote  was  his  1,000th  consecutive 
rollcall. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  not 
missed  voting  on  a  rollcall  since  April  of 
1966,  a  period  of  over  3^  years. 

All  Senators  are  aware  of  the  great 
service  rendered  by  the  Senator  through 
his  work  on  several  Important  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees,  and  I  know  that 
all  Senators  Join  me  in  saluting  Mr. 
Proxmire  on  his  splendid  achievement  in 
having  cast  1,000  consecutive  rollcall 
votes. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  this  truly 
outstanding  performance,  of  which  he 
and  the  people  of  Wisconsin  may  Justly 
be  proud. 

PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  HM.  14580. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  De- 
cember 12,  1969,  at  10  o'clock  aju. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  II,  1969: 
U.S.  Attobnet 

Gerald  J.  Galllnghouse,  of  Louisiana,  to 
Ije  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Louis 
C.  LaCour. 


CONnRMATTONS 


Ebcecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  December  11,  1969: 
In  tbb  Aib  Forck 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8963, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  C.  Agan,  XXX-XX-XXXXFS 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  579-52- 
8840FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Friedman,  546-2i- 
(N)35FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  thx  Abmt 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
iinder  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  G.  May,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  LaClalr  A.  Melhouse,  501-10- 
0704,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Evan  P.  Aurand,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

District  or  Columbia  Government 
Graham  W.  Watt,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Enunett  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  D.  Loos,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Indians 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

In  the  An  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Jackie  L. 
Slaughter,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Homer 
M.  Vernon,  Jr.,  to  be  2d,  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  5,  1969. 

Ik  the  Armt 

The  nominations  beginning  Walter  A. 
Divers,  Jr.,  to  be  Ist  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Charles  W.  Zimmerman,  to  be  2d  lieutenant. 
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which   nominations   were   received   by   the 
senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
record  on  November  20,  1969. 
In  the  Navt 

The  nominations  beginning  George  E. 
Balyeat,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Daniel 
p.  Kenney  m,  to  be  ensign  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  No- 
vember 7,  1969; 

Cmdr.  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  Cmdr.  Richard 
P.  Gordon,  Jr.,  and  Cmdr.  Alan  L.  Bean  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Navy; 


Lt.  Cmdr.  Donald  W.  Stauffer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  commander  while  serv- 
ing as  leader  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  James  Robert 
Abbey,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Sarah  A.  Zalesky,  to  be  Ueutenant.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
December  1,  1969. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Barbara  J.  Lee, 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending  Harriet 
T.  Wendel,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appesovd  in 


the  Congressional  Record  on  November  7, 
1969; 

The  nominations  beginning  James  A.  Al- 
bright, to  be  2d  lieutenant,  and  ending  Larry 
A.  Sunn,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  No- 
vember 17,  1969;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  John  E.  Alles, 
to  be  chief  warrant  officer  (W-4) ,  and  end- 
ing Frank  C.  Zubiate,  to  be  chief  warrant 
officer  (W-2),  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  December  1,  1969. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  followhig  prayer: 

God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart.— 
Psalm  73:  26. 

Eternal  Father,  from  whom  we  come 
and  imto  whom  our  spirits  return,  we 
bow  our  heads  in  adoration  and  grati- 
tude before  Thee.  We  thank  Thee  for 
every  gift  of  Thy  grace  which  lifts  us 
and  guides  us,  making  us  better  men 
and  better  women. 

We  need  Thy  strengthening  presence 
to  support  us  through  these  troubled 
days,  to  keep  our  hearts  free  from  the 
bitter  spirit  of  hate  and  resentment,  and 
to  keep  them  filled  with  the  happy  spirit 
of  love  and  good  will. 

We  pray  for  our  Nation  and  for  the 
nations  of  the  world.  May  the  angels* 
song  of  good  will  among  men  be  heard 
again  and  may  the  eaith  send  back  the 
song  which  now  the  angels  sing.  Led  by 
Thy  spirit,  help  us  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  with  good  will  in  all  our 
hearts;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Jownal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


REQUEST    FOR     PERMISSION     FOR 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 

AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT  DURING 

GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
sit  today  during  general  debate  to  con- 
tinue marking  up  H.R.  15091. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  proceeding  under  his  1 -minute 
request.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
read  his  request,  please. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
finish  the  statement  and  then  I  will  re- 
peat the  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  vital  piece  of 
legislation  which,  if  enacted,  would  help 
to  lower  interest  rates  and  fight  infia- 
tion,  and  would  provide  significsmt  as- 
sistance to  the  homebuilding  industry 


and  the  home  mortgage  market  so  that 
our  people  can  secure  adequate  housing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  gentleman  will  wait  im- 
til  I  have  finished  a  sentence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  be  of  signifi- 
cant importance  to  the  small  business- 
men of  our  country  since  it  would  pro- 
vide funding  for  small  businesses 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  would  provide  the  President 
with  the  necessary  discretionary  author- 
ity to  curtail  unnecessary  business  in- 
vestment and  consumer  expenditures. 
Portions  of  this  legislation  expire  De- 
cember 22  and,  unless  the  committee  can 
finish  its  work  in  marking  up  this  legis- 
lation, we  can  look  for  serious  and  se- 
vere disruptions  within  the  financial 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  sure  evei-ything 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  does  is  important,  but 
the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  is:  Has  this 
request  been  cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  not  had  an 
opportiuiity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  gentleman  withdraw  his  request 
at  this  time,  or  I  will  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Then  the  gentleman 
will  just  have  to  object.  If  the  request 
is  withdrawn  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
get  another  one  granted  in  time  to  per- 
mit the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  meet  today,  as  requested  during 
general  debate.  There  is  only  iy2  hours 
of  general  debate  remaining.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  will  go  into 
general  debate  almost  immediately  and 
another  request  cannot  be  made  untU 
it  is  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
apologize  for  being  a  little  late — let  me 
look  at  a  note.  Is  the  request  to  permit 
the  two  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
sit  during  general  debate? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  re- 
quest for  one  of  the  two  subcommittees, 
yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  my  note,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  full  committee 
has  no  objection  to  this  request. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  just  been  informed  of  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE, 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE 
AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
POWER,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE, 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  and  Power  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ADVANCED  RESEARCH  AND 
TECHNOLOGY.  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS,  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  OROes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorom  Is  not 

present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[RoU  No.  314] 

Anderson, 

Oaydos 

Pepper 

Tenn. 

aialmo 

PoweU 

Ashley 

Qreen,  Pa. 

Pryor.Ark. 

Baring 

Hays 

Beirel 

BlAtnlk 

Hubert 

Rlegle 

Byrne.  P». 

Hoamer 

Rivers 

OabeU 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

OfthlU 

HuU 

Buppe 

Casey 

Karth 

Ryan 

Clark 

Keith 

St.  Onge 

Oonyen 

Klrwaa 

Sandman 

Cunnlncbam 

Kyi 

Scheuer 

DawBon 

Landnim 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Edwarda,  CalU 

Upacomb 

Stratton 

EUbers 

Long.  La. 

Tunney 

Pasoril 

licClure 

UdaU 

Flood 

MaUUard 

Oiunan 

Ford. 

MUler,  Calif. 

mt 

WllUamD. 

Moas 

VanDeerlin 

Fountain 

If  un>b7.  N.T. 

Vander  Jagt 

Fiellnchuyaen 

O'Hara 

Whalley 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

CNelll,  ISass. 

Oallagber 

Ottlnger 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORBS  TO  PILE  REPORT 
ON  HJl.  15166.  AUTHORIZING  AD- 
DITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FLOOD  CONTROL.  NAVIGATION, 
AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  (HJt.  15166)  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  proj- 
ects In  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  this  bill? 

Mr.'  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  a  bill  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  for 
the  prosecution  of  projects  in  certain 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  312  I  was  inadvertently  absent.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


WINNINGEST  COACH  IS  NOT  BRY- 
ANT.  VAUOHT,  HOWARD— IT  IS 
GATTHER 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  United  Press  International  this  morn- 
ing concerning  the  retirement  of  Clem- 
son's  coach,  Frank  Howard,  carried  a 
very  serious  error  in  accuracy. 

I  am  calling  this  to  their  attention  in 
this  fashion,  for  quite  often  this  error  is 
made.  It  concerns  the  winningest  football 
coach  in  the  Ituid. 

The  article  listed  the  three  winningest 
coaches  as  being  Bear  Bryant,  of  Ala- 
bama, 193;  Johnny  Vaught,  of  Missis- 
sippi. 177;  and  Frank  Howard,  of  Clem- 
son,  165. 

I  am  not  getting  into  any  arguments 
about  the  No.  1  team  in  the  Nation,  but  I 
do  claim  the  title  of  the  winningest  coach 
in  football  to  be  Alonzo  S.  "Jake" 
Gaither. 

He  has  garnered  203  victories. 

Now  in  all  fairness,  the  UPI  and  all 
others  covering  sports  should  recognize 
that  achievement. 

Here  is  the  man  who  has  produced  sen- 
sational Rattlers'  teams  with  stars  such 
SIS  Willie  Gallimore  and  Bob  Hayes.  Flo- 
ridians  are  proud  of  our  school  tind  more 
than  proud — boastful  about  "Jake" 
Gaither. 

This  in  nowise  is  a  discredit  to  Coaches 
Bryant,  Vaught,  or  Howard.  They  are  a 
credit  to  the  game  and  I  admire  each  of 
them  for  their  contributions  to  college 
football  and  to  yoimg  people.  Rather  than 
being  a  discredit  to  them,  it  only  empha- 
sizes that  much  more  what  an  accom- 
plishment the  Gaither  record  really  is. 

But,  in  this  centennial  year  of  college 
football,  let  us  get  one  thing  straight. 

The  winningest  coach  in  football — and 
he  has  held  the  title  for  some  time — Is 
"Jake"  Gaither  of  Florida  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity of  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


EXCELLENT  PROGNOSTICATING 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  one  or  more  Members  have 
raised  some  question  today  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  choice  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  awarding  a  plaque 
to  the  No.  1  football  team  in  the  Nation, 
the  University  of  Texas  Longhoms.  Mod- 
esty forbids  my  responding  at  great 
length  upon  that  matter,  and  modesty, 
of  course,  is  a  virtue  for  which  all  of  us 
who  ever  attended  the  University  of 
Texas  are  well  and  widely  knowfa°  but  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
membership  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent is,  in  his  own  right,  a  very  note- 
worthy and  demonstrably  able  football 
prognosticator. 

Prior  to  the  Texas-Arkansas  game  on 
last  Saturday,  the  President,  in  attempt- 
ing to  analyze  what  might  happen,  told  a 
group  of  Members  of  the  House  from 
Arkansas  and  from  Texas  that,  first,  he 
did  not  beUeve  any  points  were  warrant- 
ed between  the  two  teams.  As  you  will 


recsOl,  the  score  was  separated  by  1 
point  only. 

He  said,  second,  that  he  believed  Ar- 
kansas might  have  a  faster  team,  and 
that  he  would  expect  they  would  score, 
and  probably  would  score  first.  This  hap- 
pened precisely  in  that  fashion. 

And  finally  the  President  predicted 
that  in  his  judgment  if  Texas  should  win 
the  game  it  would  have  to  do  so  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  It  was  uncanny,  the  ac- 
curacy of  President  Nixon's  predictions 
prior  even  to  the  start  of  the  game. 

So  I  suggest  to  those  who  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  President's  ability  to 
pick  the  No.  1  team,  that  this  is  further 
proof  of  the  fact  that  in  his  own  right 
Mr.  Nixon  is  a  great  football  prognosti- 
cator. He  knows  a  No.  1  team  when  he 
sees  it. 

PROJECTED  PRIZEFIGHT  BY  CAS- 
SIUS  CLAY  AN  INSULT  TO  PATRI- 
OTIC  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permislson  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cassius 
Clay  is  in  the  news  again.  Members  will 
recall  that  on  Jime  20,  1967,  he  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  5  years  in 
prison  and  fined  $10,000  for  willfully 
failing  to  submit  to  the  draft.  His  case 
was  appealed,  sent  back  to  the  district 
court  for  a  hearing  to  determine  whether 
his  conviction  had  been  secured  as  a 
result  of  evidence  by  electronic  surveil- 
lance. On  July  14, 1969,  the  district  court 
found  that  the  monitored  conversations 
bore  no  relation  to  any  evidence  used  by 
the  Government  in  securing  Clay's  con- 
viction. He  was  resentenced,  and  re- 
leased on  $5,000  bond,  pending  an  appeal 
to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Now  I  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  he  has 
been  given  the  green  light  to  enter  the 
ring  in  Florida  and  resume  his  pugilistic 
career.  I  consider  it  an  affront  to  every 
GI  in  service  to  allow  Mr.  Cassius,  who 
had  feet  of  Clay,  when  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  serving  his  coimtry,  to  drag 
down  another  fat  paycheck  of  some 
$300,000  or  more  from  the  ring.  It  is 
another  black  eye  for  professional  boxing 
and  a  "low  blow"  from  the  promoters  of 
the  fight.  I  think  ip  is  disgraceful. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Clay 
gave  as  one  of  his  "excuses"  for  not  want- 
ing to  be  drafted  ihat  he  was  in  reality 
a  minister  and  that  even  boxing  was 
antagonistic  to  his  religion.  Apparently 
he  Is  willing  to  fight  anyone  but  the 
Vieteong. 

Clay  has  been  stripped  of  his  heavy- 
weight title  for  dodging  the  draft,  and 
I  consider  it  an  insult  to  patriotic  Amer- 
icans everywhere  to  pennit  his  reentry 
into  the  respected  ranks  of  boxing. 


THE  NO.   1   TEAM 

(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  impressed  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  .  Texas  Is  a  heck  of  a  good  team, 
and  I  have  seen  the  cream  of  the  crop 
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yesterday  when  the  Texas  delegation  had 
the  football  players  here  at  a  reception. 

However,  I  imderstand  they  are  going 
to  meet  with  the  Fighting  Irish,  and  they 
had  better  look  out  for  themselves  with 
all  those  Poles,  Lithuanisins,  and  Bohemi- 
ans on  that  Irish  team. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  how  does  this  Irishman  spell  Klu- 

CZYNSKI? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  It  is  easier  to  spell 
Klttczynski  than  it  is  to  spell  Pickle 
backward. 


LEGISLATION  EXTENDING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  asking  for  a 
3-year  extension  of  legislation  creating 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  shows  his  keen  awareness 
of  the  Foundation's  great  potential  for 
stimulating  and  improving  America's 
cultural  life.  The  President  has  very  ac- 
curately stressed  the  urgent  need  for  pro- 
tecting and  improving  our  cultural  en- 
vironment and  has  realistically  defined 
the  Federal  role  in  attaining  this  objec- 
tive as  supportive  rather  than  primary. 
The  substantial  additional  funds  re- 
quested for  the  Foundation  in  the  mes- 
sage prove  that  this  administration  is 
not  just  working  for  our  coimtry's  ma- 
terial progress  which  is,  of  course,  very 
important,  but  also  has  a  deep  concern 
for  things  of  the  spirit.  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  statement  that 
culture  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
big  cities,  but  belongs  t^  all  Americans 
in  every  region  and  community. 

The  President  made  a  most  propitious 
beginning  in  this  area  last  September  by 
naming  the  highly  capable  and  experi- 
enced Nancy  Hanks,  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Councils  of  the  Arts,  as  the  new 
Chairmtm  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts.  In  his  message  yesterday  he  demon- 
strated that  Miss  Hanks  will  have  Ms 
full  backing  in  developing  tm  effective 
program.  I  believe  this  message  will  meet 
with  the  country's  approval  and  the  Con- 
gress should  move  promptly  to  imple- 
ment it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  FREE 
(Mr.  BETVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEVHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Mr.  James  Free  has  served 
as  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Birmingham  News,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Prior  to  this,  Jim  served  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Sim,  and 
staff  writer  for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  Richmond  Times  Dispatch. 
Throughout  this  time,  Jim  Free  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  journalist  of  the 
highest  caliber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  offer  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Jim. 

In  an  age  when  the  volume  of  legisla- 
tive work  before  Congress  Is  staggering. 


Jim  Free  continues  daily  to  effectively 
come  up  with  the  most  important  hap- 
pening in  the  Nation's  Capital.  He  has  an 
instinctive  gift  for  sifting  through  the 
mass  of  material  and  turning  out  infor- 
mative, interesting  articles.  His  ability 
and  thoroughness  undoubtedly  place  him 
among  the  most  talented  correspondents 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Needless  to  say,  many  awards  and 
tributes  have  come  his  way.  But  Jim  con- 
tinues his  steady  course,  keeping  his  per- 
spective and  objectivity. 

Today  our  society  needs,  indeed  must 
have,  a  truthful,  comprehensive  and  in- 
telligent account  of  the  days'  events  in 
a  form  that  gives  them  meaning  and 
understanding.  Thanks  to  correspondents 
like  Jim  Free,  this  is  possible. 

Through  the  efforts  of  these  dedicated 
journalists,  the  press  today  remains  a 
vigorous  and  vital  institution.  They  are 
helping  to  forge  a  better  understanding 
between  the  people  smd  their  govem- 
nunt.  And  for  this  we  should  all  be 
grateful. 

PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  OP  PRO- 
CEEDINGS INCIDENT  TO  PRES- 
ENTATION OF  PORTRAIT  OF 
SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  741)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  744) 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  incident  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
Samuel  N.  Friedel,  and  ask  for  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  744 

Resolved.  That  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  October  6,  1969,  mcldent  to  the 
presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
Samuel  H.  Friedel  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment with  Illustrations  and  binding  In  such 
style  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shaU  be  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


S.  Con.  Res.  44 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  MANU- 
SCRIPT ENTITLED  "SEPARATION 
OF  POWERS  AND  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES:  CASES  AND  SE- 
LECTED READINGS" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  742)  on  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  44)  to  au- 
thorize printing  of  the  manuscript  en- 
titled "Separation  of  Powers  and  the  In- 
dependent Agencies:  Cases  and  Selected 
Reaulings,"  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  coneurrinff)  Tliat  th«  manu- 
acrlpt  entitled  "Separation  of  Povara  and 
the  Independent  Agencies:  Casea  aiMl  Se- 
lected Readings",  prepared  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sbc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
one  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment authorized  by  Section  1  of  this  con- 
current resolution. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  section  3  and  aubatltute  In  lieu 
thereof  a  new  section  2  as  follows: 
"Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  six  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  document  authorised 
by  Section  1  of  this  concurrent  reeolutlon  of 
which  one  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
five  thousand  shall  be  for  the  xut  of  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

llie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP  A 
REPORT  ENTITLED  "HANDBOOK 
FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS"  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (R(^t. 
No.  743)  on  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  46)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  report  entitled  "Handbook 
for  Small  Business"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Cotr.  Res.  46 
Resolx)ed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  a  publlcatioa 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business  entitled  "Handbook  for  Small  Busi- 
ness, 3rd  Edition,  1968,"  explaining  programs 
of  Federal  departments,  agencies,  ofBces,  and 
commissions  of  benefit  to  small  business  and 
operating  pursuant  to  various  statutes  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  be  printed  with  Ulus- 
tratlons  as  a  Senate  document;  and  that 
there  there  be  printed  twenty-eight  thousand 
two  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment, of  which  twenty-three  thousand  two 
himdred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Business, 
and  five  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Hoxise  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION   OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4249)  to  extend  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to 
the  discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  de- 
vices. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN    THB    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  further 
consideration  of  the  biU  H.R.  4249,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNC  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  had  59  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCuLLOCH)  had  1  hour  and  1  min- 
ute remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  tamper  with 
success. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  the 
most  effective  civil  rights  law  on  voting 
rights  enacted  in  our  history.  It  has 
proven  itself  seven  times  as  effective  as 
our  three  prior  attempts  combined.  Un- 
der its  protection,  between  eight  hundred 
thousand  and  a  million  blacks  have  reg- 
istered to  vote. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  works.  No  one  can  deny  that 
there  was  and  still  is  a  glaring  need  for 
this  legislation.  No  one  can  deny  in  view 
of  South  Carolina  against  Katzenbach, 
that  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact 
such  legislation. 

In  1965,  the  House  overwhelmingly 
adopted  this  legislation.  The  vote  was 
328  to  74. 

Today,  we  consider  H.R.  4249  which 
would  extend  sections  4  and  5  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  for  an  additional  5 
years.  The  bill  would  thus  restore  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  its  original  legis- 
lative form.  When  the  act  was  originally 
introduced  as  H.R.  6400  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, it  was  thought  that  10  years  would 
be  needed  to  overcome  the  effects  of  cen- 
turies of  discrimination.  No  evidence  was 
offered  to  contradict  the  10-year  esti- 
mate of  the  Justice  Department.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  gain  the  votes  necessary 
for  cloture  in  the  other  body,  a  compro- 
mise was  reached  and  "10  years"  was 
changed  to  "5  years." 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  origi- 
nal estimate  was  correct. 

The  South  has  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent  suffered  a  change  of  heart.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  only  by  impact  of 
Federal  law  and  not  through  generosity 
of  spirit.  In  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
testified: 

The  history  of  white  domination  in  the 
South  has  been  one  of  adaptlveness,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the 
increased  black  registration  that  followed 
has  resulted  In  new  methods  to  maintain 
white  control  of  the  political  process. 

What  are  these  new  methods  by  which 
the  South  achieves  an  old  goal?  Here 
are  just  a  few: 

Boundary  lines  are  gerrymand^ed  to 
dilute  black  voting  strength; 

Elections  are  switched  to  an  at-large 
basis; 

Counties  are  consolidated; 

Elective  oflQces  are  abolished  where 
blacks  have  a  chance  of  winning; 


The  appointment  process  is  adopted 
in  lieu  of  the  elective  process; 

Polling  places  where  a  large  turnout 
of  black  voters  is  expected  are  changed 
at  the  11th  hour; 

Election  officials  suddenly  decide  to 
"go  fishing"  when  blacks  come  to  file  or 
to  register;  and 

Economic  and  physical  intimidations 
are  employed.  Yes,  it  is  still  happening 
down  South. 

Will  all  this  be  put  to  an  end  by  simply 
abolishing  literacy  tests?  I  ask  the  sup- 
porters of  the  administration  bill  in  all 
sincerity,  how  can  we  solve  the  problem 
of  discrimination  against  the  southern 
black  voter  by  doing  less? 

Our  goal  is  full  enjoyment  of  the  right 
to  vote  for  all  Americans.  That  goal  is 
not  secured  by  outlawing  only  one  meth- 
od of  discrimination  while  allowing  the 
other  hundreds  of  ways  to  take  their  toll. 

Every  day  in  the  South  we  witness  a 
new  way  to  discriminate.  But  the  admin- 
istration bill  would  attack  only  one — 
the  use  of  literacy  tests.  All  the  rest  is 
retreat. 

If  a  dam  has  a  hundred  holes  and  you 
fix  one,  the  water  still  comes  through. 
That  is  why  the  attorney  general  of 
Mississippi  prefers  the  administration 
bill  to  the  committee  bill. 

Whereas  the  administration  bill  at- 
tacks literacy-test  discrimination,  the 
committee  bill  attacks  all  methods  of 
discrimination. 

Section  4  of  the  act  attacks  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  literacy  tests.  Section 
5  of  the  act  attacks  all  the  other  in- 
genious methods  of  discrimination  in 
voting. 

The  administration  bill  would  ban 
literacy  tests  whether  or  not  employed 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color.  Under  section  4  of  the  act,  any 
jurisdiction  covered  by  the  formula  can 
prove  that  it  does  not  discriminate  and 
be  removed  from  coverage.  The  admin- 
istration criticizes  the  act  because  the 
burden  of  proof  is  placed  upon  the  local 
jurisdiction.  But  ironically,  the  admin- 
istration bill  would  not  even  allow  such 
a  jurisdiction  the  opportunity  to  prove  its 
innocence.  Rather,  the  administration 
bill  irrefutably  presumes  guilt. 

Thus,  while  the  act  permitted  Wake 
County,  N.C.,  for  example,  to  prove  that 
its  literacy  test  was  not  employed  in  a 
discriminatory  manner  and  thus  escape 
coverage,  the  administration  bill  would 
force  Wake  County  to  stop  using  literacy 
tests,  even  though  they  were  constitu- 
tionally proper.  The  same  would  be  true 
for  counties  in  Idaho  and  Arizona  as  well 
as  the  entire  State  of  Alaska,  all  of  whom 
have  been  exculpated  by  court  decree. 
Constitutional  State  laws  constitution- 
ally applied  would  be  outlawed.  Why? 

I  ask  you,  Why? 

Is  this  an  example  of  the  new  federal- 
ism? Where  does  Congress  get  the  power 
to  strike  down  valid  State  laws  for  no 
reason?  What  is  the  Fedei'al  interest 
that  is  being  vindicated? 

Section  5  of  the  act  is  a  remedy  aimed 
at  all  the  other  forms  of  discrimination 
in  voting.  The  administration  bill — as 
Father  Hesburgh,  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  said — would  "gut" 
this  key  provision  of  the  act.  It  would 
be,  he  said,  "a  distinct  retreat." 


Section  5  now  reauires  that  a  juris- 
diction covered  by  section  4  must  clear 
new  voting  laws  and  practices  with  the 
Attorney  General  as  the  district  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  before  they  be- 
come effective.  The  administration  bill 
would  in  effect  repeal  section  5  and  re- 
place it  with  a  remedy  already  proven  to 
be  a  failure  in  the  South,  that  of  case- 
by-case  litigation. 

First.  The  turtle  pace  of  litigation  is 
simply  too  slow  to  catch  up  with  rapid 
changes  in  voting  laws  and  practices  that 
regularly  occur  in  the  South,  especially 
just  before  elections.  Section  5  would  not 
allow  the  rules  of  an  election  to  be 
changed  at  the  last  minute,  for  it  delays 
the  effective  date  of  a  new  change  for  60 
days  unless  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
district  court  previously  approve  the 
change.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383  U.S. 
301   (1966) : 

After  enduring  nearly  a  century  of  sys- 
tematic resistance  to  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, Congress  might  well  decide  to  shift  the 
advantage  of  time  and  inertia  from  the  per- 
petrators of  the  evil  to  its  victims. 

Second.  Without  section  5,  the  Justice 
Department  would  not  be  promptly  and 
regularly  apprised  of  changes  in  voting 
laws  and  practices.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly unfortimate  because  imder  the 
administration  bill  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  be  responsible  for  finding 
discrimination  and  suing  to  enjoin  it. 

Third.  The  preclearance  procedure— 
and  this  is  critical — serves  psychologi- 
cally to  control  the  proliferation  of  dis- 
criminatory laws  and  practices  because 
each  change  must  first  be  federally  re- 
viewed. Thus  section  5  serves  to  prevent 
discrimination  before  it  starts. 

Fourth.  The  burden  of  proof  under 
section  5  is  rightfully  placed  upon  the 
jurisdiction  to  show  that  the  new  voting 
law  or  procedure  is  not  discriminatory. 
As  in  tort  law,  when  circumstances  give 
rise  to  an  inference  that  there  has  been 
misconduct,  the  party  that  has  access  to 
the  facts  is  called  upon  to  rebut  the  in- 
ference and  show  that  its  conduct  was 
proper.  Under  the  administration  pro- 
posal the  burden  of  proof  would  be  taken 
from  those  who  knew  most  and  shifted 
to  those  who  knew  least.  It  would  be 
taken,  to  paraphrase  the  Court  from  the 
perpetrators  of  evil  and  shifted  to  their 
victims. 

Fifth.  Under  section  5  it  is  the  district 
coiurt  for  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
hears  the  case.  This  is  not  unusual,  for 
the  defendant,  the  United  States,  resides 
here.  Beyond  that,  lihere  are  certain  def- 
inite advantages : 

The  decisions  reflect  an  attitude 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights; 

The  decisions  are  rendered  without  un- 
necessary delay;  and 

The  decisions  are  uniform.  Under  the 
administration  bill  all  these  advantages 
are  lost. 

Sixth.  Section  5  now  permits  private 
citizens  to  police  the  local  jurisdictions. 
This  was  not  clear  until  last  March  when 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  the  Al- 
len decision.  Thus,  if  the  State  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government  forget 
that  section  5  exists,  an  interested  citizen 
can  compel  the  jusisdiction  to  obey  sec- 
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tton  S  and  enjoin  the  new  law  or  practice, 
not  because  it  is  discriminatory  but  be- 
cause it  was  not  cleared  under  section  5. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Allen  perceived 
the  need  for  private  enfcwcement.  The 
Court  said: 

The  achievement  of  the  Act's  laudable  goal 
would  be  severely  hampered,  however.  If  each 
citizen  were  required  to  depend  solely  on 
litigation  Instituted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  testified  that  the 
administration  bill  would  not  authorize 
private  suits  under  section  5. 

Upon  analysis,  the  administration  bill 
sweeps  broadly  into  areas  where  the  need 
Is  slight  and  retreats  from  aresis  where 
the  need  is  great.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
bans  literacy  tests  in  States  from  which 
neither  the  Justice  Department  nor  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  nor  the 
NAACP,  nor  the  ACLU  have  yet  received 
a  single  complaint.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
drastically  relaxes  the  Federal  attack  on 
discrimination  in  States  where  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  there  is  unflagging 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  creating  an 
ever  more  sophisticated  "legal"  machin- 
ery for  discriminating  against  the  black 
voter. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  issue.  The  ad- 
ministration bill — as  I  advised  the  At- 
torney General  when  he  testified  before 
the  committee — creates  a  remedy  for 
which  there  is  no  wi-ong  and  leaves  griev- 
ous wrongs  without  adequate  remedy. 
And  I  ask  you  now  as  I  did  ask  him  then, 
what  kind  of  civU  rights  biU  is  that? 

It  is  a  weaker  bill.  It  is  a  retreat.  I  do 
not  know  and  I  do  not  care  what  motives 
generated  the  administration  bill.  I 
simply  read  the  language  and  judge  its 
effect.  As  one  who  has  fought  long  and 
hard  for  civil  rights  and  human  rights 
over  the  years,  I  must  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill  is  a  bad  bill.  It  is  ad- 
vertised as  a  strong  civil  rights  bill.  But 
actually,  it  is  a  sheep  in  wolves'  clothing. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  does  not 
affect  all  States  and  all  localities  and  all 
people  equally.  No  remedy  ever  does.  The 
act  does  attempt  to  secure  the  right  to 
vote  on  a  uniform  basis.  The  standard 
is  the  same  for  all :  Section  2  forbids  dis- 
crimination in  voting  on  the  basis  of 
race  in  every  nook  and  craimy  of  this 
country.  Section  3  establishes  a  judicial 
remedy  equally  applicable  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  However,  experience  with 
the  Judicial  remedies  legislated  in  1957, 
1960,  and  1964  has  made  clear  that  they 
are  far  too  weak  to  achieve  the  goals  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country.  In  those 
areas,  to  secure  the  goal  of  equal  voting 
rights,  a  stronger  remedy  was  needed. 
Secti<Nis  4  and  5  of  the  act  reflect  that 
need. 

There  Is  nothing  in  reason  or  author- 
itgr  which  requires  that  a  remedy  treat  all 
alike.  We  do  not  put  all  men  in  jail  be- 
cause some  commit  a  crime.  We  do  not 
give  flood  relief  to  everyone  because  one 
locality  experiences  a  flood.  We  do  not 
give  food  stamps  to  everyone  because 
some  are  poor. 

Likewise,  we  should  not  suspend  all 
litei-acy  tests  on  evidence  that  some  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race.  likewise, 
we  should  not  require  every  Jurisdiction 
to  clear  its  voting  laws  and  practices 
with  the  Attorney  General  because  some 


Jurisdictions  have  shown  a  pattern  of 
racial  discrimination. 

No,  we  ^ould  aim  the  remedy  at  the 
need,  as  we  have  always  done.  The  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  is  in  that  tradi- 
tion. 

HM.  4249  is  founded  on  the  facts 
stated  by  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
testimony — the  imdeniably  crying  need 
for  strong  remedies  in  the  covered  States 
and  the  total  absence  of  complaints  in 
the  noncovered  States. 

Renew  or  retreat — that  is  the  choice. 
Let  us  move  forward  together. 

The  CILURMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  follow  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quonun.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[RoUNo.  316] 

Ashley  Gallagher  O'KonsU 

Baring  Olaimo  Ottlnger 

Buchanan  Grifflths  Powell 

Byrne,  Pa.  Gubser  Pryor,  Ark. 

Cabin  Harsba  Rees 

Carey  Hawkins  Reld,  N.Y. 

Celler  Kays  Relfel 

Chamberlain  Hubert  Rlegle 

Chisholm  Hosmer  Rivers 

Clark  Hull  Ruppe 

Clay  Keith  Scheuer 

Ccnyers  King  Slkes 

Daniel,  Va.  Kirwan  Sisk 

Dawson  Kyi  Stokes 

Dickinson  Landrum  Teague,  Tez. 

Dlggs  Lipscomb  Thompson,  N.J. 

Edwards,  Calif.  Long,  La.  Utt 

EUberg  MalUiard  Vander  Jagt 

Evins,  Tenn.  Marsh  Waldle 

Fascell  Moorhead  Welcker 

Flshet  Moss  WhaUey 

Flood  Nedzl  WUson. 

Foreman  Nichols  C%arles  H. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  4249,  and  flndlng  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  364  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Corkan)  ,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McCttlloch)  .  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  follow  his  leadership  in  civil 
rights  legislation  for  the  past  7  years. 

This  matter  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  this  Nation.  There  is  no  greater 
problem  than  that  which  has  plagued  us 
for  all  of  our  time  as  a  nation;  a  lack  of 
equal  Justice  for  all  Americans.  There 
have  been  many  important  legislative 
steps  taken  in  the  past  12  years  to  end 
raciaJ  injustice.  They  have  always  been 
bipartisan.  They  have  always  been  the 


handiworic  of  the  centleman  fmn  New 
York  (Mr.  Celles),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  MoCulloch).  and  sup- 
ported by  a  broad  cross-section  of  con- 
cerned Americans  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

After  all,  the  Republican  Party  was 
foimded  out  of  racial  crisis  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Turning  to  my  own  party,  start- 
ing with  the  Presidency  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  a  new  dimension  was 
given  to  American  equality,  and  that  di- 
mension has  grown  consistently  under 
four  Democratic  Presidents.  And  no  one 
will  ever  be  able  to  overstate  the  great 
contribution  made  in  this  area  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  when  he  appouited  the 
Republican  Governor  from  my  State, 
Earl  Warren,  to  serve  as  Chief  Justice. 
So  it  is  fltting  that  today  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  we  continue  a  very  important  part 
of  civil  rights  legislation  for  another  5 
years. 

We  have  a  new  element  to  consider  to- 
day. We  have  a  new  Attorney  General, 
and  he  opposes  continuing  this  legisla- 
tion. He  has  a  counterproposal.  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  Attorney  General, 
and  I  have  read  a  little  bit  about  him.  I 
read  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine  that  a 
lawyer  who  heard  the  Attorney  General 
at  the  ABA  convention  said  he  wondered 
how  the  Attorney  General  could  continue 
to  describe  himself  as  a  moderate.  I  quote 
tlae  lawyer  who  observed  him : 

Apparently  he  just  puts  himself  down  as 
being  In  the  center  and  then  places  everyone 
else  to  the  left  or  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  found 
the  Attorney  General's  position  in  civil 
rights.  There  are  some  folks  who  say 
that  Negroes  ought  to  ride  in  the  back 
of  the  bus,  and  there  are  others  who  say 
that  Negroes  should  be  allowed  to  vote, 
and  the  Attorney  General  apparently 
rejects  both  of  those  extremes.  His  pro- 
posal would  effectively  deny  to  well  over 
1  million  Americans  needed  protection  of 
their  right  to  participate  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  we  are  to  work  our  way  out  of  the 
abrasive  conflicts  of  our  time  with  any 
degree  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  every 
American  is  going  to  have  to  understand 
that  he  has  an  equal  right  with  each 
other  American  to  participate  in  public 
decisions. 

Mr.  WKjGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiccins)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  help 
my  understanding  of  the  arguments 
raised  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Cormah)  would  the 
gentleman  be  specific  in  telling  me  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  body  in  what 
way  the  Attorney  General's  proposal 
would  deny  other  Americans  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes.  sir.  The  key  part  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  that  States  may 
not  change  their  voting  laws  without  sub- 
mitting them  first  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  making  them  public,  and  the 
Attorney  General  then  has  60  days  to — 
in  a  real  sense — veto  them. 

One  need  only  review  the  record  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  see  the 
great  Ingenuity  of  those  of  the  Deep 
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South  who  have  prevented  Negroes  from 
voting  for  a  certtury,  to  see  that  they  can 
easily  devise  new  methods  if  this  safe- 
guard is  removed.  This  is  the  bar  against 
denying  the  Negro  in  the  South  the  right 
to  vote.  Just  remove  that  bar,  and  we 
remove  the  Negro  from  the  registration 
roll  and  we  remove  him  from  the  polling 
place. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  has  any  con- 
cern at  all  for  another  principle  of  our 
Federal  Government,  known  as  our  fed- 
eral syst«n,  in  passing  a  law  which  re- 
quires that  before  a  State  law  can  go 
into  effect,  whether  It  has  been  chal- 
lenged or  not,  the  State  must  come  here 
and  get  Federal  permission. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  understand  the 
question. 

Yes,  sir.  I  have  no  concern  at  all.  con- 
sidering what  was  being  done  in  the 
Deep  South,  what  imconstitutional,  im- 
American.  and  Immoral  conduct  was  used 
in  the  South  to  deny  Negroes  the  right 
to  vote.  It  does  not  bother  me  a  bit  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  stopped 
that  conduct. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  those  who  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  any  real  difference 
I  in  these  two  bills,  all  I  ask  is  for  them 
to  look  at  the  players  today.  Look  at  who 
is  supporting  the  administration  bill  and 
look  at  who  is  supporting  the  continua- 
tion of  the  existing  voting  rights  law. 
One  cannot  in  good  conscience  have  any 
question  left  about  what  he  will  do  if 
he  believes  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Did  I  correctlj'  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  if  this  law  were 
made  applicable  to  all  50  States  that 
certain  Southern  States  could  pass  laws 
denying  citizens  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Did  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman correctly? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  There  is  no  real  simi- 
larity between  these  two  bills.  They  are 
completely  different  in  the  key  point. 
The  key  point  is  whether  or  not  Federal 
power  can  effectively  stop  the  States 
from  changing  their  voting  laws  for  dis- 
criminatory purposes.  That  is  the  only 
issue.  That  is  not  being  proposed  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  extended  to  all 
the  States.  That  is  to  be  repealed  by 
the  Attorney  General's  proposal  that  will 
end  the  rights  of  htmdreds  of  thousands 
of  Negroes  to  vote. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man would  answer  my  question:  Did  he 
make  the  statement  as  I  understood  him 
to  make  It? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chalr- 
''     man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  my 
position. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Would  not  the  law  apply- 
ing to  those  six  States  and  parts  of  three 
other  States  still  apply  to  them? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  No,  sir;  It  wovdd  not. 
That  is  my  great  concern.  That  one  ef- 
fective barrier  which  Is  the  real  protec- 
tion of  the  Negro's  right  to  vote  would 
be  gone. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  In 
order  that  I  may  answer  the  gentleman 
who  just  preceded  him  on  a  very  Im- 
portant point  as  to  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  come  in  and 
enjoin  any  unfair  voting  laws? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  have  only  5  min- 
utes. If  the  gentleman  would  allow  me 
to  yield  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  would  be  happy  to  do  so  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  my  distin- 
guished and  able  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New^  York,  will  not 
think  me  ungrateful  or  discourteous  If 
I  refrain  from  the  usual  commendations 
to  him  for  his  effective  and,  up  to  this 
point,  highly  successful  work  on  this 
particular  bill. 

And  the  same  goes  for  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

The  mountain  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion that  we  already  have  is  recognition 
enough,  and  it  is  no  small  wonder  that 
many  citizens  of  the  South  wonder  when 
the  shackles  will  be  removed. 

The  committee  bill  asks  for  another 
5  years.  It  might  as  well  seek  a  perpet- 
ual existence  so  far  as  its  damage  to 
the  rights  of  the  seven  Southern  States 
is  concerned. 

Some  may  ask,  when  Is  the  South 
going  to  come  back  into  the  Union?  I 
would  pose  the  question  differently: 
When  are  you  going  to  let  us  back  in? 

At  the  beginning  I  wish  to  make  crys- 
tal clear  my  determination  to  defend 
and  protect  the  right  of  every  qualified 
voter  in  the  United  States  to  cast  his 
ballot  freely  for  the  candidates  of  his 
choice  and  to  have  that  ballot  counted 
exactly  as  cast. 

If  the  pending  legislation  went  only 
to  the  protection  of  such  rights  and 
applied  equally  to  all  States  through- 
out the  Nation,  then  I  would  not  be 
here  In  opposition  today.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration is  not  molded  with  such  a 
noble  purpose  In  mind.  It  seeks  to 
double  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
criminatory and  prejudicial  laws  ever 
enacted  or  conceived  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
directed  at  seven  Southern  States  and 
is  a  glaring  example  of  political  expedi- 
ency at  Its  worst.  Once  again  the  South 
has  become  the  favorite  whipping  boy. 

It  seems  odd  to  me  that  some  who  can 
feel  so  strongly  about  an  extension  of 
this  1965  act  yet  can  be  so  adamant 
and  sanctimonious  in  their  opposition 
to  a  national  application  of  the  same 
principles. 


If  such  leglslaticxi  is  so  good  for  oae 
section  of  our  great  Nation,  why  should 
not  all  sections  be  allowed  to  drink  from 
the  same  cup?  To  extend  this  act  at  the 
present  time  will  only  further  compoimd 
its  inherent  inequities  in  several  specific 
areas. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  First  permit  me  to 
finish  my  statement  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  mere  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  predicated 
upon  statistics  compiled  in  the  1964  pres- 
idential election  would,  in  my  judgment, 
place  this  Congress  in  the  position  of 
knowingly  disregarding  the  1968  elec- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  at  least  five 
States  presently  covered  by  the  act.  The 
use  of  outdated  statistics  cannot  be  jus- 
tified by  any  system  of  logic.  In  1965, 
Congress  said  that  the  act  should  apply 
only  in  those  States  where  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
turned  out  for  the  1964,  the  most  recent, 
presidential  election.  Continuing  the  ex- 
istence of  this  act  for  an  additional  5 
years  while  retaining  a  base  which  is 
already  5  years  old  would  be  completely 
irresponsible.  The  fact  that  five  of  the 
seven  States  originally  covered  and  in- 
cluded vmder  this  oppressive  section  of 
the  act  have  now  passed  the  50-percent 
requirement  is  completely  overlooked. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  any  new  vot- 
ing rights  law  that  is  passed  should  rec- 
ognize the  progress  in  voter  participation 
occurring  between  the  1964  and  1968 
presidential  election.  Here,  again,  is 
where  the  bill  before  us  fails.  Alabama 
had  343,000  more  people  voting  in  1968 
and  yet  it  would  give  them  no  credit. 
Georgia  had  97,000  more  people  voting  in 
1968  and  they  would  be  ignored.  Lou- 
isiana had  some  201,000  more  people 
voting  in  1968  and  it  would  push  them 
aside.  Mississippi  had  some  245.000  ad- 
ditional persons  participating  and  the 
bill  says  they  should  not  be  considered; 
South  Carolina  had  142,000  additional 
people  casting  ballots  and  they  would 
not  be  given  recognition.  Virginia  had 
317,000  more  electors  participating  and 
it  would  ignore  them.  North  Carolina  had 
an  additional  162,000  electors  participat- 
ing and  yet  they  would  be  treated  as  if 
they  did  not  exist. 

Second,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1964 
requires  that  States  covered  by  said  act 
must  submit  every  proposed  change  in 
their  election  process  to  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Federal  district  court 
in  Washington  for  prior  approval.  This 
is  a  particularly  onerous  burden  because 
the  1970  census  and  recent  Supreme 
Covut  rulings  will  probably  require  the 
passage  of  reapportionment  and  redis- 
tricting  acts  in  all  seven  States.  It  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect 
the  required  changes  In  district  lines  if 
the  legislators  must  attempt  to  perform 
their  duties  while  shuffling  teams  of  at- 
torneys back  and  forth  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
it  is  permissible  to  use  the  left  bank  of 
a  partlcxdar  river  instead  of  a  certain 
section  line  in  redefining  the  boundaries 
of  one  of  their  State's  districts.  I  should 
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think  that  even  the  least  advocate  of 
States  rights  would  prefer  to  take  their 
chances  in  this  regard  with  their  own 
internal  State  processes  instead  of  in 
the  Federal  district  court  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

IMr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
\Sfould  be  unconstitutional. 

"nift-^HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
g6mlemaii,from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Blr--^t6GERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  act  has  been 
upheld  In  the  courts  and  the  probability 
certainly  exists  for  a  similar  stamp  of 
approval  for  an  extension.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  alone 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  interpreting 
the  Constitution.  Our  oaths  of  office 
make  it  abimdantly  clear  that  Members 
of  Congress  should  not  vote  for  legis- 
lation which,  in  their  judgment,  is  un- 
constitutional. The  treating  of  any  one 
State  or  any  one  region  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  of  other  States  and 
other  regions  is  not  permitted  imder  the 
Constitution;  yet  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  continue  to  single  out  and  oppress 
one  section  of  our  Nation,  the  South,  in  a 
manner  that  is  patently  imconstitutional 
and  discriminatory.  Whatever  happened 
to  the  rights  of  our  States? 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  once  again  that  I  feel 
deeply  that  this  Congress  should  defend 
and  protect  the  right  of  every  qualified 
voter  in  the  United  States  to  cast  his 
ballot  freely  for  the  candidates  of  his 
choice  and  have  that  ballot  counted  ex- 
actly as  cast.  However,  this  legislati^ 
is  not  so  designed  and  cannot  be  so 
construed.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  H.R.  4249. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Would  the  gentleman 
show  me  where  In  the  bill,  where  in  the 
original  act,  any  States  are  mentioned 
by  name? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  They  might  as  well 
have  been  mentioned  by  name  because 
they  are  mentioned  by  percentages  that 
are  listed  in  the  1964  voter  registration 
in  each  State  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows.  It  is  public  knowledge  now  as 
to  which  of  our  States  are  covered  by 
the  discriminatory  sections  4  and  5  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  . 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  substitute  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  If  it  loses  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  I  shall  support  the  substitute 
In  the  motion  to  recommit.  If  it  pre- 
vails in  the  motion  to  recommit,  I  will 
support  the  substitute  on  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  the  Consti- 
tution. I  believe  in  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  that  includes  specifically 
and  precisely  the  15th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  supreme 


law  of  the  land.  The  language  is  un- 
equivocal and  it  means  what  it  says. 

What  it  says  is  that  citizens  will  not 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  and  that  right 
will  not  be  abridged  on  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Congress  has  decided  that  the  appro- 
priate legislation  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  was  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  That  is  a  fact.  Moreover,  the  courts 
have  decided  that  what  Congress  did  was 
appropriate  legislation,  and  that  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  is  constitutional. 
That  is  a  fact.  And  it  profits  nothing  to 
try  to  gainsay  these  facts. 

So,  really,  what  Is  involved  in  this 
debate  Mr.  Chairman,  is  if  we  agree  that 
the  Congress  has  the  power  and  has 
exercised  the  power,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  power  has  been  approved  by  the 
courts — then  is  it  wise  for  the  Congress 
to  continue  to  exercise  its  power  in  this 
manner  for  another  5  years? 

In  order  to  answer  that  question  I 
suggest  that  it  is  important  that  we  un- 
derstand what  is  in  the  law  which  the 
committee  bill  proposes  to  extend. 

Paienthetlcally,  I  think  It  should  be 
made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  word 
"extension"  is  a  malapropism,  and  does 
not  quite  fit  the  situation  here,  it  is  more 
accurate  to  say  that  on  August  5,  1970, 
without  further  action  by  the  Congress, 
the  functional  utility  of  two  sections  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  come  to  an 
end,  because  at  that  point  5  years  will 
have  passed  in  which  the  States  that 
were  triggered  under  section  4  did  not  use 
a  literacy  test,  and  therefore  upon  peti- 
tion to  the  court  can  escape  coverage  of 
section  5. 

It  is  not  quite  accurate  even  to  say 
that,  because  when  the  State  which  is 
covered  today  brings  the  lawsuit  in  Au- 
gust, as  it  is  required  under  the  present 
law  to  do,  the  act  provides  further  that 
the  court  will  retain  jurisdiction  of  that 
suit  for  an  additional  5  years.  That 
means  that  upon  motion  of  the  Attorney 
General  it  is  possible  for  the  court  to 
reopen  the  case  without  benefit  of  ad- 
ditional pleadings,  except  a  motion  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

So  it  is  fair  to  say  that  while  a  State 
now  covered  may  escape  coverage,  it  will 
remain  under  probation — it  will  not  be 
able  to  change  its  voting  laws  and  apply 
them  in  a  discrimlnatoiy  fashion,  and 
the  court  would  have  the  power  promptly 
to  disapprove  the  law  which  the  State 
has  passed. 

I  think  it  is  critically  important  that 
we  imderstand  that. 

What  is  In  the  act?  The  act  contains 
19  sections,  17  of  which  are  permanent 
law  and  apply  in  every  jurisdiction  in  all 
50  States.  Only  two  sections  are  not  per- 
manent. Those  are  sections  4  and  5. 

Section  4  is  the  so-called  automatic 
trigger  section,  which  has  already  been 
explained,  and  I  shall  not  consume  time 
by  repeating  that. 

Section  5  is  the  section  which  is  trig- 
gered and  spells  out  the  consequences 
which  fiow  from  coverage  xmder  the  trig- 
ger. The  consequence  is  that  the  State 
covered  by  the  trigger,  a  trigger  which 
Is  mathematical,  and  which  requires  no 


determination  of  discrimination  by  the 
court  or  any  other  person,  cannot  change 
any  part  of  its  constitution  or  its  statu- 
tory law  that  concerns  elections  without 
first  getting  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  or,  in  the  alternative,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  means  that  a  State  which  is  cov- 
ered today  cannot  pass  a  redistricting 
statute  following  the  1970  census  without 
the  prior  permission  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  are  the  consequences  of  coverage 
imder  the  automatic  trigger. 

Now,  is  It  wise  to  extend  such  a  law  for 
an  additional  5  years?  I  most  earnestly 
submit  that  it  is  unwise.  It  Is  imwise  to 
impose  a  legal  presumption  of  guilt  sim- 
ply because  a  particular  State  has  a 
lower  voter  turnout  than  a  sister  State. 

I  suggest  that  It  Is  unwise  to  base  such 
an  absolute  legal  presumption  upon  elec- 
tion returns  that  are  5  years  old.  To  do 
so  simply  ignores  the  dramatic  progress 
that  these  States  have  made — even 
though  under  the  lash  of  this  law — and 
this  amounts  to  a  penalty  rather  than 
a  reward  for  progress. 

I  think  it  Is  imwise  to  offer  State 
sovereignty  by  requiring  prior  Federal 
approval  of  new  State  laws.  The  danger 
is  not  only  in  the  area  with  which  we 
are  concerned  today.  If  viewed  as  a  prec- 
edent, it  could  be  extended  to  other  areas 
of  law  in  the  future. 

Finally,  I  suggest  it  is  unwise  to  re- 
gionalize this  country,  because  whatever 
regionalizes  this  country  divides  this 
country. 

Now  I  think  It  Is  proper  to  consider 
what  is  in  the  substitute  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  to  describe  the  contents 
definitively  at  this  point.  But  I  will  try 
by  summary  to  explain  Its  essential  com- 
ponents. 

The  substitute  would  make  nationwide 
a  temporary  suspension,  as  distinguished 
from  a  permanent  ban  on  literary  ^ests. 

It  would  make  nationwide  residence 
standards  for  voting  In  presidential  elec- 
tions in  order  to  protect  those  who  may 
move  from  one  State  to  another. 

Third,  it  would  make  nationwide  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  sta- 
tion both  examiners  and  observers  in  any 
precinct  in  any  jurisdiction  in  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

It  would  make  nationwide  the  author- 
ity of  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  pre- 
ventive Injunction  suits  In  any  jurisdic- 
tion In  any  State  upon  the  proper  legal 
predicate. 

Finally,  it  would  establish  a  nation- 
wide commission  which  would  study  the 
true  impact  of  literacy  tests  upon  minor- 
ity voter  participation  and  the  impact  of 
voter  fraud. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the 
vice  of  sections  4  and  5  In  present  law 
Is  not  so  much  that  It  suspends  literacy 
tests.  The  vice  is  that  it  is  promiscuous 
in  its  application.  It  covers  some  States 
that  are  innocent  and  it  fails  to  cover 
some  States  which  are  guilty. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  as  an  ex- 
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ample  my  own  State.  Although  Virginia 
is  covered  and  presumed  guilty,  every 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  found  Virginia  innocent  of  voter 
discrimination  in  the  period  covered  by 
this  study.  Since  Virginia  has  been 
covered  under  the  1965  act,  not  a  single 
Federal  registrar  has  been  sent  into  a 
single  precinct,  in  a  single  election  any- 
where in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  same  is  true  of  Federal  observers. 

It  is  also  interesting  in  that  regard.  I 
think,  to  imderstand  that  although  Vir- 
ginia has  changed  several  of  her  voting 
laws  since  she  has  been  covered  imder  the 
act.  none  have  been  disapproved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  POPF.  So  you  might  properly  ask. 
Why  does  not  Virginia  simply  bring  a 
lawsuit  and  escape  coverage? 

Let  me  explain,  and  I  consider  this 
to  be  vitally  important  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  effMt  of  sections  4  and 
5 — and  every  lawyer  xmderstands  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  marshal  evidence 
necessary  to  establish  a  negative — and 
that  is  particularly  true  when  that  nega- 
tive Is  "not  guilty." 

For  Virginia  to  establish  that  negative. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  assem- 
ble verbal  or  documentary  evidence  from 
765  general  and  precinct  registrars  In 
over  2,000  precincts,  and  to  show  by 
that  evidence  that  there  has  not  been 
any  substantial  racial  discrimination  on 
account  of  race  in  voting  in  any  elec- 
tion— State,  Federal,  national,  general  or 
primary,  in  any  precinct  in  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  physical  and  prac- 
tical impossibility.  That  is  why  we  cannot 
escape. 

Now  you  might  also  ask.  if  Virginia 
Is  Innocent,  why  should  Virginia  be  under 
the  coverage  under  the  act  for  another 
5  years?  My  colleagues,  that  is  just  a 
littlfe  difficult  to  articulate. 

You  know,  it  has  been  said  by  some- 
one— ^I  cannot  recall  who — that  Virginia 
is  not  so  much  a  State  as  a  state  of 
mind. 

Virginians  are  proud— they  are  Inde- 
pendent— and  we  are  shamed  by  the 
status  unfairly  thrust  upon  us  by  a  Fed- 
eral law  which  presimies  us  to  be  guilty 
when  all  of  the  evidence  Is  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Virginians  take  offense  at  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  entriisted  to  amend  our  own 
constitution.  It  was  in  Virginia  where  the 
first  democratic  legislature  in  the  New 
World  convened.  It  was  sons  of  Virgin- 
ians who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
deeds  and  the  documents  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Union. 

It  is,  I  say,  painful  that  we  are  not 
permitted  to  change  our  own  voting  laws 
without  the  prior  approval  of  a  Federal 
official  or  a  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  plea  then  is  for 
Virginia.  My  plea  is  for  her  sister  States. 
But  in  a  larger  and  more  meaningful 
sense,  my  plea  is  for  the  Nation.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  laid  aside  the  old 
shibboleths  and  subdued  the  old  passions 


and  understood  the  new  realities,  dis- 
card the  old  discrimination,  and  began 
again  to  live  together  as  one  nation — all 
under  the  same  law. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  niinols 
(Mr.  MncvA). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  literacy 
tests  are  not  the  Issue. 

Residency  Is  not  the  issue. 

Regionalism  is  not  the  issue. 

The  question  is  whether  enough  black 
people  have  been  registered  and  are  now 
voting  in  those  States  that  used  to  keep 
them  from  voting.  Some  say  too  many 
are  voting  and  we  ought  to  reverse  the 
trend.  Some  are  more  tolerant  and  say, 
"No,  we  have  just  the  right  amoimt — but 
no  more." 

And  what  the  substitute  really  does  is 
put  the  Federal  Government  back  where 
it  was  for  100  years  in  the  voting  busi- 
ness— playing  the  futile  game  of  "chase 
the  legislature."  And  that  is  like  chasing 
the  rabbit  at  the  dog  races.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  game  is  to  chase — but  never 
to  catch.  And  a  whole  series  of  cases  In 
the  thirties  and  forties  established  the 
rules  of  the  game  beyond  any  peradven- 
ture — chase  but  never  catch.  One  series 
of  such  cases  were  known  as  the  Nixon 
cases. 

And  if  the  substitute  is  adopted,  for- 
get about  literacy  or  residency — those 
are  the  biggest  set  of  falsies  ever  put 
upon  a  civil  rights  bill.  The  game  will 
be  played  thusly:  Let  us  impose  a  filing 
fee  of  $1,000  for  everybody  who  wants 
to  run  for  a  local  city  council.  The  At- 
torney General  will  then  file  a  case  and 
5  years  later  action  will  strike  it  down. 
In  the  meantime,  back  at  the  statehouse, 
they  will  pass  a  new  law  changing  the 
filing  fee  to  $995  or  If  It  Is  a  progressive 
legislature,  it  will  abandon  that  route 
and  say  instead  that  you  need  25,000 
signatures  on  a  nominating  petition — or 
that  all  petitions  must  be  filed  at  the 
State  Capitol — or  that  some  offices  are 
abolished — or  you  name  It.  _ 

I  did  not  make  this  game  up.  It  has 
been  played  for  100  years  in  this  coun- 
try. Those  cases  I  referred  to  earlier 
proved  that  in  every  instance,  the  legis- 
lature can  run  faster  than  the  Attorney 
General.  By  removing  the  plenary  juris- 
diction of  the  Attorney  General  to  review 
all  changes  in  the  election  laws  of  those 
States  found  to  have  discriminated  by 
the  then  in  vogue  format  of  literacy  tests, 
we  set  the  rabbit  free  to  outrun  us  again. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  be  required  to  again  go  after 
the  States  which  do  discriminate  one  by 
oi.e.  That  is  not  accurate;  he  will  go 
after  them  none  by  none. 

Then  there  is  a  related  game  which  the 
administration  substitute  asks  us  to  play. 
It  is  called  "let  us  study  the  problem  a 
little  longer."  In  this  case  I  am  not  sure 
why  It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Voting 
Rights,  since  the  assumption  underlying 
its  alternative  is  that  there  are  no  voting 
problems  anyway.  But  section  7  of  the 
administration  substitute  does  put  ua 
back  In  the  study  commission  game. 
What  makes  this  new  game  particularly 
confusing  Is  that  title  Vin  of  the  1964 


Civil  Rights  Act  already  authorizes  a 
Commission  to  study  voting  registratic»i 
and  statistics.  But  this  authorization  has 
never  been  funded.  In  fact,  this  admin- 
istration—which wants  to  play  the  "study 
the  problem"  game — did  not  even  ask  for 
appropriations  this  year  to  fxmd  the  vot- 
ing study  which  has  been  authorized 
since  1964.  So  it  might  appear  to  some 
skeptical  players  of  the  "study  the  prob- 
lem" game  that  this  new  proposal  is  not 
even  a  good  faith  invitation  to  play.  Two 
authorizations  are  not  the  equivalent  of 
one  appropriation. 

If  this  substitute  is  adopted,  this  will 
be  known  as  the  "Too  Many  Blacks  Are 
Voting  Act  of  1969."  That  Is  the  way  It 
will  be  Interpreted,  because  that  is  the 
way  it  is  going  to  work. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  One  of  the  significant 
features  of  the  substitute  is  the  right  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  obtain  injunctive 
relief.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of  that.  If  that  right  is  used,  and  I  would 
expect  it  to  be  used,  this  problem  of 
chasing  the  legislature  could  be  solved. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  point  is  that  he  has 
had  the  injunctive  relief  provision  in  the 
cases  I  am  talking  about.  There  was  an 
injunction  issued  against  the  Texas 
registrar  to  keep  him  from  enforcing  tliat 

liie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  difference,  if  I  may 
pursue  this  with  the  gentleman  from 
California,  is  that  one  cannot  enjoin  all 
conduct  unless  he  wants  to  give  that 
power  which  was  given  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  1965  act— plenary  power 
to  say  that  where  the  States  fall  within 
a  certain  category  by  the  mathematics 
of  the  1965  act:  at  that  point,  all  the  vot- 
ing laws  of  an  offending  State  will  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

I  would  put  it  to  the  gentleman  from 
California:  Do  you  not  trust  the  Attorney 
General? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes;  I  do  trust  the  At- 
torney General  in  his  faithful  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Including  section  3  of 
the  present  law,  which  does  give  the 
court  the  power  to  review  prospectively 
any  changes  in  any  State  that  might 
work  to  the  discrimination  of  any  voter. 

I  really  think  that  the  argument  his- 
torically has  been  sound,  but  in  practical 
effect  the  States,  if  they  seek  to  make 
changes  in  their  laws  to  discriminate 
against  Negroes,  have  never  yet  come  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  present  their 
laws  for  his  approval. 

The  Attorney  General  now  must  pro- 
ceed on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  test  the 

1ft W8 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  rcspectfuUy  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. We  heard  complaints,  in  fact,  by 
the  distingiilshed  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia and  others,  that  In  fact  they  cannot 
make  the  changes  now. 

I  did  not  make  up  the  rules  of  this 
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game.  The  cases  I  referred  to  earlier 
prove  that  in  every  instance  the  legisla- 
ture can  run  faster  than  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  substitute  would  put  the  Attorney 
General  back  in  the  bag  of  chasing  such 
laws  one  by  one  in  those  cases  where 
the  courts  must  find  as  an  affirmative 
fact  that  the  State  has  in  fact  used  the 
law  to  disci-iminate;  most  of  the  laws  in 
the  1930's  and  1940's  had  some  degree  of 
fairness  on  their  face.  It  was  the  way 
the  laws  were  being  applied,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  their  application,  which 
made  for  an  imfair  voting  procediu"e. 

I  say  to  you,  it  is  not  a  case  of  putting 
the  Attorney  General  back  in  the  bag 
of  catching  them  one  by  one;  it  is  catch- 
ing them  none  by  none;  because  diu-ing 
the  20  or  30  or  40  years  of  attempted 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
black  people  in  their  voting  down  South 
we  did  not  register  and  vote  a  bag  full 
of  voters  down  South.  The  gentleman 
knows  it. 

In  the  5  years  since  this  bill  has  been 
passed  himdreds  of  thousands  of  black 
people  have  been  made  eligible  to  vote 
and  have  voted. 
I  suggest,  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  first  thing  I  wanted 
to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  was  that 
a  minute  ago  here  in  some  of  his  illus- 
trations he  was  referring  to  matters 
which  came  up  in  the  State  of  Texas.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  is  well  aware  that 
the  formula  imder  sections  4  and  5  is  so 
drawn  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  State 
of  Texas  and  would  not  affect  that. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  It  does  not  apply  to  tlie 
State  of  Texas. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 
I  talked  about  the  Nixon  progeny  be- 
cause I  was  struck  by  the  name  and  the 
fact  that  this  one  poor  voter  was  caiight 
for  10  years  in  the  toils  of  that  legisla- 
ture and  never  did  get  the  right  to  vote. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  To  pass  from  that,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman,  I  know, 
is  aware  that  all  we  are  talking  about  is 
extending  sections  4  and  5  of  the  1965  act. 
The  rest  of  the  sections  remain  in  force. 
The  gentleman  is  also  av/are,  of  course, 
that  under  section  3  in  any  court  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  the  court  as  a 
part  of  its  judgment  may  suspend 'liter- 
acy tests  and,  retaining  jurisdiction,  the 
court,  again,  may  require  this  prior  ap- 
proval of  new  laws.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  if  you  want  t^  sug- 
gest that  somehow  we  have  ac^wred  a 
new  wisdom  which  we  did  not  have  for 
the  last  50  years,  I  disagree.  The  courts 
can  do  something  they  have  always  had 
the  power  to  do,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  always  had  the  power  to  do — but 
when  you  go  on  the  ad  hoc  basis,  one  by 
one,  you  cannot  keep  up  with  the  game. 
I  decline  to  yield  further  at  th^  time. 


The  substitute  also  has  another  games- 
manship feature  in  it.  There  is  not  any 
problem,  but  the  substitute  says  "We 
ought  to  study  the  'no  problem.'  " 

Now,  I  find  that  fascinating  because 
you  know  what?  Since  1964,  as  I  recall, 
we  have  had  a  commission  which  was 
supposed  to  study  the  voting  rights  and 
laws  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Title  VIU  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
specifically  authorized  the  Commission 
to  study  voting  rights  but  you  know 
what?  Wp  never  funded  that  Commis- 
sion, and  the  current  budget  does  not 
fund  that  Commission.  So,  we  have  an- 
other kind  of  game  now  going  on  with 
reference  to  the  funding  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  represents  a  new  way  of  play- 
ing the  appropriations  game. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  going 
to  make  any  progress  by  studying  the 
problem  because  about  100  years  of  Su- 
preme Court  literature  shows  that  the  of- 
fenders will  avoid  facing  up  to  the  situ- 
ation until  the  Attorney  General  forces 
them  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  First,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  say  quite  frankly  that  I  do  not 
impung  the  motives  of  those  who  are 
sponsoring  and  supporting  the  substitute 
bill,  I  do  not  impute  to  the  administration 
or  to  my  leader  any  aim  or  desire  to  ac- 
complish any  retrogression  or  other  dire 
effects  which  might  fiow  from  the  legis- 
lation which  he  is  proposing. 

However,  I  want  to  comment  upon  the 
inadequacy  and  Ineffectiveness  of  the 
proposed  substitute  bill  and  I  want  to 
urge  strongly  that  the  Members  of  this 
body — primarily  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  members  of  my  party  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle — give  strong  support  to  the  ex- 
tension of  this  law  as  you  did  in  1965  to 
the  original  enactment  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  primary  interest  in 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  to  help  assure 
equal  voting  rights  for  all  citizens  of  our 
Nation  without  discrimination  because 
of  race  or  color.  The  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act — which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  overwhelming  margin 
of  328  to  74,  and  in  the  other  body,  by  a 
margin  of  79  to  18 — reflected  then  the 
purpose  and  determination  of  the  Con- 
gress to  end  the  discrimination  against 
voters  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  race 
or  color. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  pro- 
visions to  summarily  strike  down  the 
literacy  tests  and  all  other  local  and 
State  laws  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
tests  or  devices  for  discrimination — was 
both  a  harsh  and  a  courageous  step  for 
the  Congress  to  take.  The  1965  act  did 
not  name  any  specific  States,  but  by  es- 
tablishing a  measui-e  or  standard  for  de- 
termining discrimination,  the  act  became 
applicable  to  only  six  Southern  States — 
namely,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  26  counties  in  North  Carolina. 

Of  course,  the  argimients  that  were 
made  to  this  legislation  when  enacted 
in  1965  may  be  presented  again  at  this 
time  and  they  seem  to  be  the  same  argu- 
ments dii-ected  against  this  simple  ex- 


tension of  the  law.  Perhaps  those  argu- 
ments will  seem  more  persuasive  now  be- 
cause of  the  progress  in  increased  Ne- 
gro registrations  in  the  areas  affected  by 
the  1965  law.  I  am  generally  satisfied 
with  the  benefits  which  have  been  derived 
imder  the  1965  act.  Indeed,  I  think  It 
was  too  much  to  hope  that  the  regis- 
tering and  voting  by  Negroes  would  equal 
that  of  whites  at  the  end  of  the  5-year 
period — August  1970. 

It  is  my  understai.ding  that,  when 
originally  proposed,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  contemplated  a  10-year  life,  and  the 
5-year  term  was  a  compromise. 

I  have  gone  over  the  testimony  in  the 
other  body  and  the  testimony  there  was 
with  reference  to  a  10-year  period.  The 
only  reason  that  period  of  time  was  re- 
duced from  10  years  to  5  years  was  in 
order  to  bring  about  in  the  other  body  a 
favorable  vote  on  the  subject  of  cloture 
and  there  was  no  objection  which  Indi- 
cated that  the  objectives  of  the  Act 
would  be  fulfilled  at  the  end  of  the  5- 
year  period. 

There  was  no  consideration  given  to 
the  point  that  the  5 -year  period  was  ade- 
quate or  that  the  10-year  period  was  too 
long,  but  solely  that  reduction  of  the 
period  in  which  the  bill  would  be  effective 
would  enable  the  sponsors  to  secure  a 
cloture  vote  and  consequently  a  consid- 
eration of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  at  the 
1965  session. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  militates 
strongly  against  abandoning  the  existing 
Voting  Rights  Act  at  this  time  and  sub- 
stituting an  untried  and  clearly  less  ef- 
fective tool  in  its  place. 

Let  us  recognize — as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral himself  has  recognized — that  sub- 
stamtial  progress  has  occurred  under  the 
1965  law.  Indeed,  in  recent  months  the 
validity  of  the  1965  act  appears  to  have 
had  a  particular  impact.  Consider  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  present  law  which  requires 
that  in  those  States  and  counties  where 
literacy  tests  and  other  practices  are 
nullified,  all  statutes  and  ordinances  are 
required  to  be  submitted  by  the  chief 
legal  officer  of  the  State  in  question  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  the  proviso  that 
if  the  Attorney  General  shall  interpose 
an  objection  within  60  days,  the  State  or 
local  requirement  shall  not  be  effective 
unless  a  declaratory  judgment  in  the  dis- 
trict court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  first  be  obtained — section  5. 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  bill,  it  is 
noted  in  the  hearings  that  up  to  June  30, 
1969,  313  such  enactments  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  Greneral,  283  re- 
sulted in  no  objection  whatever.  How- 
ever, of  the  10  enactments  to  which  ob- 
jections have  been  filed,  six  of  the  ob- 
jected to  changes  have  occurred  this  year. 
Also  there  were  32  such  enactments  pend- 
ing at  the  time  this  summary  was  made, 
page  308  of  the  hearings. 

In  other  words,  the  measure  which  we 
are  seeking  here  to  extend  has  immediate 
and  current  application.  The  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  needed  now  and  in 
the  Immediate  future.  For  how  long  I 
do  not  know,  I  cannot  say  with  certainty. 
However,  I  am  satisfied  to  rely  on  the 
original  judgment  expressed  at  the  time 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  passed  In  1965, 
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and  I  will  say  with  all  candor  that  U  the 
progress  at  the  end  of  an  additional  5 
years  is  as  good  as  the  progress  we  have 
made  during  the  original  4  years,  I  see 
no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  statute 
should  not  be  permitted  then  to  expire, 
but  not  now. 

Mr.  GT7DE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  made.  I  support  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
without  amendments.  I  would  like  first  to 
commend  the  fine  work  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  especially  the  leadership 
ol  its  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCxTLLocB),  the  gentle  knight  in  the 
battle  for  human  rights.  Judge  Higan- 
botham,  a  member  of  the  Eisenhower 
Commission  on  Violence,  recently  praised 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH's  deeds  as  "great  profiles 
in  courage  to  all  men  interested  in  equal 
justice  imder  law."  I  could  not  agree 
more.  No  Member  of  Congress  has  a  bet- 
ter grasp  of  the  legal  and  human  prob- 
lems of  civil  rights  enforcement,  and  no 
Republican  better  embodies  the  historic 
commitment  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
protecting  the  human  rights  of  all. 

My  position  on  the  extension  of  the 
act  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence :  The  act 
is  working,  but  the  Job  is  not  done.  Sec- 
tions 4  and  5,  which  provide  special  rem- 
edies for  the  denial  of  voting  rights  in 
certain  States,  seem  to  me  to  have  the 
considerable  merit  of  commonsense.  It  is 
not  imreasonable  discrimination  to  pro- 
vide special  solutions  for  special  prob- 
lems. Great  progress  in  the  are!" of  voting 
rights  has  been  made,  to  be  sure,  but 
there  has  not  been  enough  to  refute  the 
continued  need  for  a  regional  remedy. 
The  real  issue  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  first-class  citizenship,  not  second-class 
States. 

And  so  I  conclude  with  Mr.  McCul- 
LOCH,  that  we  should  not  "tamper  with 
success."  Let  us  not  clutter  up  good  leg- 
islation with  amendments  that  are  either 
ill-considered  or  downright  superfluous 
distractions  from  the  real  task  at  hand. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  right 
to  vote  is  fundamental  to  our  democracy. 
Yet  for  almost  100  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  right  to  vote  should  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  millions  of  black  American 
citizens  were  denied  that  previous  rights 
Finally,  in  1965  after  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation  had  been  aroused  by  violence, 
brutality  and  murder  perpetrated  upon 
those  who  sought  to  register  and  vote,  or 
to  help  others  to  do  so,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  was  enacted. 

Previous  legislative  attempts  In  1957 
and  again  In  1960  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  had  failed  to  end  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  the  electoral  process  in  the  South- 
em  States  because  In  the  earlier  legisla- 


tion it  depended  upon  case-by-case  litiga- 
tion, which  was  costly,  time  consuming 
and  produced  insignificant  results. 

Selma  dramatized  not  only  the  extent 
of  the  deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote 
but  the  unconscionable  methods  used  to 
disenfranchise  Negroes  In  the  South. 

In  1965  the  Congress  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  by  a  328-to-74  vote; 
the  Senate  by  a  79-to-18  margin. 

H.R.  4249  extends  the  key  remedies  of 
the  act  for  an  additional  5  years  be- 
yond August  1970  at  which  time  States 
subject  to  its  coverage  would  otherwise 
be  able  to  obtain  exemption.  It  is  similar 
to  H.R.  7510,  which  I  Introduced. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  provided 
three  essential  remedies  for  enforcing 
the  right  to  vote  in  jurisdictions  covered 
by  the  statutory  formula.  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  in  which  fewer  than  50 
percent  of  the  voting-age  population  were 
regtistered  for  or  voted  in  the  1964  presi- 
dential election. 

First,  the  suspension  of  literacy  tests 
and  devices. 

Second  the  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers and  observers.  The  act  gave  the 
Attorney  General  the  power  to  certify  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the 
appointment  of  Federal  examiners  and 
observers  In  those  jiuisdlctions  covered 
in  order  to  insure  full  voter  participation. 
The  duty  of  examiners  is  to  prepare  lists 
of  qualified  voter  applicants.  The  ob- 
servers have  the  task  of  monitoring  the 
casting  and  the  counting  of  ballots. 

Third,  the  prohibition  against  the  en- 
forcement of  new  voting  rules  or  prac- 
tices without  Federal  review  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  use  would  perpetu- 
ate voting  discrimination.  Section  5  of  the 
act  requires  either  that  a  determination 
be  made  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  the  new 
iTiles  or  procedures  are  not  racially  dis- 
criminatory In  purpose  or  effect  or,  that 
the  new  proposals  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  not  objected 
to,  by  him,  within  60  days. 

As  the  1968  report  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  entitled  "Politi- 
cal Participation,"  and  reports  gathered 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Council  show, 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  as  a 
result  of  the  1965  legislation.  Six  States 
are  covered  in  full  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act — Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
And  39  counties  in  North  Carolina  are 
covered. 

During  the  period  between  August 
1965  and  the  summer  of  1968,  registra- 
tion of  black  voters  in  these  six  States 
increased  from  856,000  in  1965  to  1,596,- 
000.  These  figures  in  themselves  demon- 
strate the  progress  which  has  been  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, not  all  of  this  Increase  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  alone. 
Extensive  voter  registration  drives  by 
civil  rights  groups  and  other  citizens' 
organizations  have  significantly  aided 
in   the   achievement   of   this   Increase. 


Nevertheless,  it  Is  clear  that  the  efforts 
of  these  groups  and  the  resulting  in- 
crease In  black  registration  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  protec- 
ticm  and  provisions  of  the  1965  legisla- 
tion. 

Before  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
adopted,  only  31  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  blacks  in  the  13  States  of  the  old 
Confederacy  were  registered  to  vote.  As 
of  the  simimer  of  1968,  62  percent  were 
registered. 

A  significant  disparity  still  remains 
between  white  and  black  political  par- 
ticipation. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
voter  registration  project  of  the  South- 
ern Regional  Coimcil,  while  62  percent 
of  voting-age  blacks  are  now  registered 
to  vote  in  these  13  States,  78  percent 
of  the  white  voting-age  population  Is 
registered,  a  difference  of  16  percent. 
In  the  six  States  directly  covered  by  the 
1965  act,  only  57  percent  of  the  black 
voting-age  population  is  registered,  as 
opposed  to  79  percent  of  the  white  vot- 
ing-age population,  a  difference  of  22 
percent. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
Increases  in  the  six  States,  which  are 
fully  covered,  and  also  North  Carolina: 

In  Alabama,  before  the  passage  of  the 
act,  69.2  percent  of  the  eligible  white 
voters  were  registered,  but  only  19.3  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  black  voters  were 
registered.  In  1969,  white  registration 
rose  to  94.6  percent;  black  registration 
to  61.3  percent. 

In  Georgia,  62.6  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble white  voters  were  registered  before 
the  act;  27.4  percent  of  the  black  eligi- 
bles  were  regK^tered.  This  Ggvae  in- 
creased to  88.5  percent  for  whites  and 
60.4  percent  for  blacks  in  1969. 

Louisiana's  white  registration  of  eli- 
gible voters,  before  the  act's  passage, 
was  80.5  percent  the  black  registration 
was  31.6  percent.  In  1969,  white  regis- 
tration rose  to  87.1  percent;  black  reg- 
istration to  60.8  percent. 

In  Mississippi,  before  the  act,  white 
registration  was  69.9  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble voters,  while  black  registration  was 
6.7  percent.  In  1969,  white  registration 
increased  to  89.8  percent;  black  regis- 
tration to  66.5  percent. 

In  North  Carolina,  white  registration 
before  passage  of  the  act  was  96.8  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  to  vote;  the  black 
registration  was  46.8  percent.  In  1969, 
white  registration  was  78.4  percent;  black 
was  53.7  percent. 

In  South  Carolina,  before  the  passage 
of  the  act,  75.7  percent  of  the  white* 
eligible  to  vote  were  registered;  37.3  per- 
cent of  the  blacks  were  registered.  In 
1969,  white  registration  was  71.5  percent; 
black  registration  was  54.6  percent. 

And  in  Virginia,  before  the  act,  61.1 
percent  of  the  white  eligibles  and  38.3 
percent  of  the  black  eligibles  were  reg- 
istered to  vote.  By  1969,  white  voter  reg- 
istration was  78.7  percent;  black  regis- 
tration was  59.8  percent. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
tables  showing  the  statistics  on  the  reg- 
istration of  black  and  white  voters  before 
and  after  the  1965  act: 
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TABLE  I 


TABLE  II 


Stall 


Nhto  Fall  1969 

NagroTCter  Pmet         Percent  Negro 

pejidation'    reflstntioa      rtfistand    reiistntiaii 


PercMit 


WkiH  While  FiM  1989 

voter  preact         Percent  white  Percent 

population'    registration      registered    registratie*       registered 


Slat* 


Florida            *70.261  240,616 

IZrJL 812,875  167,663 

MisSpT::: «2.273  2«,500 

S  Carolina             550,929  258,000 

souJclS'" :: :  -  371104  133,544 

uZsT     -'."■ 313.373  218,000 

T«as                       M9.512 

Jfrgmia.. ::::::: 436,718  144.259 

Total 5.015,933  1,530,634 


19.3 
40.4 
51.2 
27.4 
31.6 
6.7 
46.8 
37.3 
69.5 


38.3 


295,000 

150.000 
315,000 
370.000 
313.000 
281,000 
296,000 
203.000 
289,000 
475.000 
261,000 


35.5     3,248.000 


61.3 

77.9 
67.0 
60.4 

6a8 

66.5 
53.7 
54.6 
92.1 
73.1 
59.8 

64.8 


AUbama 1,353.122  935.695  69.2  1,2*0,000  94.6 

Arkansas- 848.393  555.944  65.5  694,000  81.6 

Florida 2,617.438  1,958,499  74.8  2,465,000  94.2 

Georgia 1,796,963  1.124,415  62.6  1,590,000  88.5 

LouiMM 1,289.216  1,037.184  80.5  1,123,000  87.1 

Mississippi 751.266  52S.000  69.9  672.000  89.8 

North  Carolina 2,005.955  1,942.000  96.8  1,572,000  78.4 

South  Carokni 895.147  677.914  75.7  640.000  71.5 

Tennessee                           .  1,779.018  1,297.000  729  1,637,000  920 

Tens           "     4,884.765  .    3,020.000  61.8 

Virginia 1,876,167  1.070,168  61.1  1,476.000  78.7 

ToUl 20,097,450  11,123,816  73.4  16.169,000  10.4 


I  Source  ot  population  data  is  the  1960  census. 

Source  ot  preact  figures— U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Political  Participation,  Washington, 
DC,  May  1968. 

Source  of  1969  figures- Voter  Education  Project,  Southern  Regional  Council,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Decem- 
ber 1969. 


>  Source  of  population  data  is  the  1960  census. 

Note:  Source  of  preact  figures— U.S.  Comiuissian  on  Civil  RigMs.  PoUlicai  Participation. 
Washington,  DC,  CPO  CR1.2:P753,  May  1968. 

Source  of  1969  figures    Voter  Education  Project.  Southern  Regional  Council.  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
December  1969. 


As  the  statistics  indicate,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  barriers  of 
100  years  are  completely  eliminated  and 
all  citizens  are  free  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  on  an  equal  basis. 

Another  measiure  of  the  progress  at- 
tained under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
the  increase  in  black  elected  ofiBcials  in 


the  South.  Before  1965,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 78  elected  black  public  offi- 
cials in  the  South.  Today  there  are  528. 
However,  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  area  also.  While  19  black  legislators 
now  have  been  elected  in  the  legislatures 
of  the  covered  States,  no  black  legislator 
has  yet  been  elected  in  Alabama  or  South 

BLACK  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 


Carolina,  and  only  two  have  been  elected 
in  Virginia  and  one  has  been  elected  in 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
respectively. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  table  prepared  by  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council  showing  black  elected  of- 
ficials in  the  Southern  States: 


legislators: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida         Georgia 
2. 

Louisiana 
1 

Mississippi 
I 

North 
Carolina 

l".. 

South 
Carolina     Tennessee 

2 

6 

Texas 

1  . 
2 

Virginia 
2' 

Total 
S 

State  House  - 

1                 12 

» 

Total. 



..,»- 

» 

City  olficiah: 

Mayor... 

City  council-vice  mayor. 

Civil  Service  Board 

4 
37 

4 
9 

1 

28                 15 
1  

3 

19 

3 

30 

1 
43 

2 

19 

22                  S 

10 

U 

n 

239 

1 

Total 

2» 

County  OIBcials: 

County  governing  board 

County  administration y 

Election  commission J. 

6 

2  . 

1                  5 

1  . 

M 

4 
1  . 

1 

4                 8... 

t 

4 

___.._..„., .,.-—.„ 

. 

IS 

Total /- 

_, « 

a 

Law  enforcement  officials: 

1  .. 

1  ... 

2 

Sheriff - 

Coroner 

1 
1  . 

1 

'4" 

9" 

9 

2  . 
1  . 

3 

6 

Magistrate. 

Constable 

Justice  oi  Hit  pMce. 

6' 

19 

4"... 

4 

4 

6  . 
9  . 

3  .„ 

1  ... 

25 

c 

48 

Total 

.... 

_~. 

m 

School  Board  Officials:  School  Board 
Members 

7 

37 

1                  7 

9 

C 

IB 

2                 3 

«. 

91 

Total- 

>3 

54 

3S                42 

t4 

n 

M 

m           9 

s 

a 

S2* 

Source:  Voter  Education  ProjecL  Southern  Regional  Council. 

An  additional  factor  to  be  noted  is  that 
most  of  the  black  public  officials  elected 
in  the  South  are  concentrated  in  small 
communities,  where  the  majority  of  the 
population  is  black.  In  Mississippi,  for 
example,  only  two  black  public  officials 
have  been  elected  in  communities  where 
blacks  constitute  a  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  In  those  commimitles  the 
black  population  In  1960  was  over  40 
percent. 

Beyond  the  work  which  needs  to  be 
done  to  bring  black  voter  registration 
into  conformity  with  white  registration 
and  to  enable  black  citizens  to  share  po- 
litical power  In  communities  where  they 
do  not  constitute  an  absolute  majority, 
there  are  other  obstacles  to  the  securing 
CXV 2424— Part  28 


of  equal  voting  rights  which  must  be 
rooted  out  and  eliminated.  Intimidation 
of  potential  black  voters,  while  perhaps 
less  drastic  than  it  was  4  years  ago, 
remains  an  all  too  common  barrier  to  full 
political  participation  by  blacks.  The 
Southern  Regional  Coimcil,  which  has 
sponsored  over  100  voter  registration 
drives  in  several  areas  of  the  South,  has 
received  numerous  i-eports  that  Negroes 
still  fear  economic  reprisal  if  they  regis- 
ter to  vote,  including  being  fired,  evicted 
from  their  homes,  or  removed  from  the 
welfare  rolls. 

There  is  also  the  threat  of  physical 
retaliation  as  well  as  other  coercive  tac- 
tics used  to  discourage  registration. 

Reports  filed  with  the  voter  education 


project  also  tell  of  irregular  election 
maneuvering  in  several  counties  covered 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  including  regis- 
trars maintaining  short  or  Irregular 
hours,  or  arbitrarily  closing  their  offices 
without  notice.  Other  reports  tell  of 
various  sorts  of  chicanery  being  used  to 
keep  Negroes  from  voting,  and  of  Negroes 
being  treated  contemptuously  by  local 
white  registrars. 

Although  many  of  these  incidents  aie 
less  dramatic  than  the  mass  arrests  and 
blatant  disregard  of  rights  which  created 
headlines  a  few  years  ago,  nonetheless 
they  reveal  that  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights  is  far  from  won.  Much  has  been 
done  to  erase  long  standing  obstacles  to 
full  political  participatl(m  by  black  voters 
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in  the  political  process;  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  last  vestiges 
of  discrimination  and  inequality  will  be 
rooted  out. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  have  used  his  power  to 
cause  the  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers more  often  than  he  has,  never- 
theless Federal  examiners  have  been  ef- 
fective where  they  have  been  assigned. 

According  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion: 

As  of  March  1,  1969,  examiners  bad  been 
sent  to  58  counties  in  five  Southern  States. 
Examiners  In  these  counties  had  listed  to 
vote  a  total  of  167364  persons,  Including  157, 
667  nonwhltes  and  9,797  whites.  (Hearings 
before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  H.R.  4249.  H.R.  5538  and 
H.R.  7610). 

Greater  and  more  effective  use  should 
be  made  of  Federal  examiners  and  ob- 
servers. While  740,000  Negroes  had  been 
registered  as  of  the  summer  of  1968,  only 
158,000  of  these  were  registered  by  Fed- 
eral examiners. 

Federal  observers  had  been  appointed 
to  monitor  elections  in  five  states,  as  of 
December  1968:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana. Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

In  Alabama,  five  elections  have  been 
covered  by  Federal  observers.  In  Georgia, 
two  elections  have  been  monitored  by 
Federal  observers.  In  Louisiana,  the 
number  of  elections  to  which  Federal 
observers  have  been  appointed  are  nine. 
In  Mississippi,  10 "elections  have  been 
covered  by  Federal  observers.  And  in 
South  Carolina,  five  elections  have  been 
covered  by  Federal  observers. 

The  numerous  Incidents  of  local  har- 
assment of  blacks  attempting  to  register 
and  discrimination  against  black  poll 
watchers  documented  in  the  "Political 
Participation"  report  of  the  Commis- 
Bion  on  Civil  Rights  clearly  points  out  the 
continued  need  for  Federal  examiners 
and  observers.  As  long  as  fear  and  mem- 
ories of  past  discrimination  make  black 
citizens  reluctant  to  register  with  local 
oCQcials,  the  presence  of  Federal  offi- 
cials will  be  required.  As  long  as  local 
officials  continue  to  harass  and  intimi- 
date potential  black  voters,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
insure  tliat  all  citizens — regardless  of 
race — have  an  equal  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process. 

If  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is 
not  extended,  the  covered  States  will  be 
able  to  escape  after  August  1970. 
They  will  be  freed  from  the  three  key 
provisions  of  the  act  which  have  made 
possible  the  dramatic  increase  in  black 
registration — the  suspension  of  tests  and 
devices,  the  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
amine and  observers,  and  Federal  ap- 
provarot  any  changes  in  election  laws. 

If^ection  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Is  allowed  to  expire,  a  State  could  re- 
sume the  use  of  literacy  tests  and  other 
devices.  None  of  the  States  covered  by 
the  act  has  repesiled  its  literacy  test. 

If  section  4  is  allowed  to  expire,  Federal 
examiners  and  observers  could  not  be 
sent  into  a  State  by  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General- 

If  section  5  is  allowed  to  expire,  a  State 
would  not  be  required  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  district  court,  or  the 


acquiescence  of  the  Attorney  General  be- 
fore putting  into  effect  changes  in  voting 
laws  or  precedures. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  is  a  point  which 
gives  me  concern.  Like  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  come  from  a  State 
where  we  have  no  problems  about  voting 
and  color  and  race  is  irrelevant,  and  I 
certainly  subscribe  to  that  doctrine,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  does. 

The  question  is  as  to  the  method  of 
approach — whether  we  use  the  trigger- 
ing procedure  of  sections  4  and  5  or 
whether  we  use  the  more  normal  pro- 
cedure of  having  the  Government  go  into 
court  and  prove  a  case  of  discrimination. 

Now  on  this  point,  where  a  State  has 
to  go,  ahead  of  time  before  there  is  any 
complaint  at  all,  and  get  the  Federal 
Government  to  approve  a  law —  as  a 
lawyer,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  is  a 
good  lawyer — that  troubles  me. 

I  wonder  what  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment would  be  on  this  statement  that 
Mr.  Justice  Black  made  in  his  opinion 
in  the  case  where  this  act  was  before 
the  Court. 

Justice  Black  said : 

Certainly  if  all  the  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution which  limit  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  reserve  other  power  to 
the  States  are  to  mean  anything,  they  mean 
at  least  that  the  States  have  power  to  pass 
laws  and  amend  their  constitutions  without 
first  sending  their  officials  hundreds  of  miles 
away  to  beg  Federal  authorities  to  approve 
them  •  •  •.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
the  inevitable  effect  of  any  such  law  which 
forces  any  one  of  the  States  to  entreat  Fed- 
eral authorities  in  faraway  places  for  ap- 
proval of  local  laws  before  they  can  become 
effective  is  to  create  the  Impression  that 
the  State  or  States  treated  in  this  way  are 
little  more  than  conquered  provinces.  And 
if  one  law  concerning  voting  can  make  the 
States  plead  for  this  approval  by  a  distant 
Federal  court  or  the  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
other  laws  on  different  subjects  can  force 
the  States  to  seek  the  advance  approval  not 
only  of  the  Attorney  General  but  of  the 
President  himself  or  any  other  chosen  mem- 
bers of  his  staff. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
concerned  about  this  not  only  in  this  field 
of  voting  rights,  but  as  to  what  is  going 
to  be  done  in  cases,  perhaps  under  the 
14th  amendment,  as  to  the  powers  of  our 
States — your  State  and  mine — in  various 
fields — to  pass  legislation  without  prior 
Federal  approval. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  gentleman 
comment  on  that. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  believed  that  section  5 
was  constitutional  when  it  was  adopted 
by  this  Congress;  and  it  has  been  held 
constitutional  in  South  Carolina  against 
Katzenbach,  the  case  from  which  the 
gentleman  quoted  the  words  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black. 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  is  not  my  question. 
I  know  that  the  1965  act  has  been  held 
constitutional.  But  what  about  the 
philosophy  of  it? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Let  me  finish— it  was 
adopted  by  this  Congress  in  order  to 
meet  a  very  specific  problem  and  that 
was  the  fact  that  the  States  of  the 
South  which  sought  to  disenfranchise 


black  voters  had  resorted  continually  to 
all  kinds  of  ingenious  devices  to  pre- 
vent people  from  registering  and  voting 
to  dilute  their  vote,  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  and  to  prevent  black 
candidates. 

It  was  essential  for  the  Congress  to 
act — and  the  Congress  did  act.  I  believe 
that  section  5  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  in  effect,  is  that  he  feels  the  sit- 
uation was  so  bad  that  even  if  the 
remedy  may  be  bad,  that  we  should  do 
this. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is 
a  bad  remedy.  I  believe  it  is  an  appro- 
priate remedy,  which  has  been  effective, 
and  it  should  be  continued. 

If  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as 
presently  written,  is  allowed  to  expire, 
the  evidence  is  convincing  that  State  leg- 
islatures will  change  or  consolidate  dis- 
tricts, dilute  the  strength  of  the  black 
vote,  abolish  offices,  and  use  other  meth- 
ods to  prevent  black  candidates  from 
running  for  office.  That  is  going  to  hap- 
pen just  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  concern  at  all  about  the  potentials 
of  this  as  a  precedent,  in  other  than  the 
field  of  voting  rights,  as  to  the  rights  of 
the  States  to  legislate  without  coming 
down  here  to  get  permission  to  do  so? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Throughout  the  history  of 
the  civil  rights  stmggle,  the  States 
rights  argument  has  been  used  as  the 
rationale  to  forestall  effective  Federal 
action — both  legislative  and  executive. 
What  should  be  of  concern  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  constitutional  guarantees  and 
the  protection  of  human  rights.  Section  5 
was  designed  to  prevent  States  from 
adopting  new  voting  procedures  for  the 
purpose  of  denying  the  vote.  Without 
this  requirement  of  advance  Federal  re- 
view, a  voter  could  be  deprived  of  his 
vote  without  a  remedy,  for  after  an  elec- 
tion it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  obtain  a 
court  decision  in  his  favor.  Time  is  of  the 
essence  in  voting  rights,  and  that  factor, 
among  others,  justifies  the  requirement. 
Under  the  15th  amendment  Congress 
has  the  power  to  enact  appropriate  legis- 
lation. That  is  what  we  should  continue 

to  do.  

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
who  was  just  asking  some  questions  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  about  States  rights — whether  he 
was  concerned  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  areas  normally 
controlled  by  the  States  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  flag  bill — and  when 
Congress  passed  the  bill  mandating  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  deal  puni- 
tively  with  students  who  were  involved 
in  demonstrations.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  exhibit  any  heartfelt  con- 
cern about  the  invasion  of  States  rights 
then  on  those  two  occasions? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  May  I  state  for  the  gen- 
tleman's information  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  always  has  a  heartfelt 
interest  when  it  comes  to  States  rights, 
although  I  do  not  recall  that  I  took  the 
floor  on  those  occasions. 
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Mr  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  RYAN.  I  was  pointing  out  the  pos- 
sible consequences   if   the   act   Is   not 

extended.  ,.1,4. 

A  State  which  escapes  from  the  act 
would  be  able  to  require  the  re-registra- 
tion of  all  voters,  disenfrancising  the 
thousands  of  black  voters  who  secured 
the  right  to  vote  imder  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  The  painful  process  of  regis- 
tration would  have  to  be  repeated  in  the 
face  of  renewed  threats  of  economic  or 
even  physical  retaliation  and  without 
the  presence  of  Federal  examiners. 
Black  political  participation  could  well 
return  to  its  former  low  levels. 

To  be  sure  there  would  be  court  chal- 
lenges. But  a  return  to  the  foimer  case-- 
by-case  method  would   be   intolerable. 
EQections  would  come  and  go  during  the 
course  of  litigation. 

Without  section  5  of  the  1965  act  which 
requires  Federal  approval  of  any  change 
in  voting  qualifications,  standards,  prac- 
tices, or  procedures  different  from  those 
in  effect  on  November  1,  1964,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  States  and  localities 
would  resort  to  various  ways  to  dilute  the 
black  vote  and  to  defeat  black  candidates. 
The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
documented  a  number  of  changes  al- 
ready attempted. 

One  example  is  switching  from  district 
elections  to  at-large  elections.  By  doing 
this,  districts  which  contain  a  high  den- 
sity of  black  voters  are  combined  with 
white  districts  which  can  numerically 
out  poll  them.  This  device  has  been  used 
for  local  elections  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi. 

Another  manner  used  to  dilute  the 
black  vote  is  the  consolidation  of  coun- 
ties which  have  black  votUig  majorities 
with  counties  which  have  white  voting 
majorities.  Mississippi  also  made  use  of 
this  method,  through  the  inti-oduction 
and  passage  of  an  amendment  permit- 
ttag  the  legislature  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  consolidate  adjoining  counties.  Pre- 
viously, this  could  only  be  done  if  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  within  the  counties  to 
be  consolidated  approved. 

Reapportionment  and  redistricting 
measures  have  been  another  method  for 
dUuting  the  black  vote  in  the  South.  This 
device  has  been  used  in  the  past  by  both 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

In  addition,  the  full  slate  voting  re- 
quirement has  caused  a  weakening  of 
black  vote.  Tfads  requires  a  voter  to  cast 
a  vote  for  each  position  to  be  filled.  If 
the  voter  does  not  vote  the  full  slate,  his 
ballot  is  void.  Thus,  the  black  voter  may 
have  to  vote  for  a  white  candidate  In 
order  for  his  vote  for  a  black  candidate 
to  count  or  his  ballot  will  be  void.  Either 
way,  his  vote  Is  dOuted. 

A  variety  of  discriminatory  tactics 
have  been  used  to  hareiss  and  obstruct 
black  voters — refusal  to  assist  or  permit 
assistance  to  illiterate  voters,  giving  in- 
adequate or  erroneous  instructions,  dis- 
qualification of  black  ballots  on  tech- 
nical groimds,  denial  of  equal  rights  to 
vote  absentee,  discriminatory  location  of 
voting  places,  and  segregated  voting  fa- 
cilities and  voter  lists. 

In  KOssissippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, and  South  CaroUna  the  names  of 
black  registrants  were  dther  excluded 


from  the  official  voter  lists  or  they  were 
listed  with  incorrect  party  designations. 

Then  there  are  the  methods  used  to 
vprevent  blacks  from  either  becoming 
candidates  or  obtaining  office. 

One  very  simple  way  is  to  abolish  the 
office.  On  several  occasions,  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  has  been  "reeval- 
uated" when  a  black  candidate  has  filed 
for  the  office,  and  the  decision  has  been 
that  the  office  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Another  way  to  keep  blacks  from  be- 
ing elected  to  public  office  has  been  to 
extend  the  terms  of  incumbent  white 
officials.  Such  an  extension  of  terms  was 
made  hi  Bullock  County,  Ala.,  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  law  has  since  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  a  Federal  court. 

Substituting  appointment  for  election 
is  another  method  used  to  prevent  the 
election  of  blacks.  This  device  has  been 
primarily  used  to  keep  in  office  super- 
intendents of  education  in  counties  in 
Mississippi. 

In  Alabama  an  increase  in  filing  fees 
has  been  used  to  preclude  blacks  from 
running  for  office.  For  example,  the  fee 
for  sheriff  was  raised  from  $50  to  $500; 
for  member  of  the  board  of  education 
from  $10  to  $100. 

In  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  where  80 
percent  of  the  population  is  black,  and 
the  per  capita  income  is  $507  a  year — it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  any  black  to  run 
for  either  office. 

Still  another  method  is  not  to  provide 
adequate  polling  faculties,  such  as  in 
Louisiana,  where  In  1966  a  candidate  for 
alderman  was  defeated  because  one  poll- 
ing place  was  provided  in  the  precinct 
with  a  black  majority." 

The  State  of  Mississippi  had  added  re- 
quirements to  the  qualifications  for  can- 
didates in  order  to  prevent  blacks  from 
running  for  office,  including  increased 
signatures  for  nominating  petitions,  a  re- 
quirement that  each  elector  personally 
sign  the  petition  and  include  his  poll- 
ing place  and  coimty,  a  requirement  that 
independent  candidates  ffle  their  peti- 
tions on  the  day  before  or  the  day  of  the 
primary,  and  the  disqualification  of  any- 
one who  has  voted  in  a  primary  election 
from  running  as  an  independent  In  the 
general  election. 

In  several  Southern  States,  including 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  Missis- 
sippi, blacks  have  been  prevented  from 
running  for  public  office  because  public 
and  party  officials  have  either  failed  or 
refused  to  provide  them  with  pertinent 
information  about  the  offices  and  elec- 
tions involved. 

In  Mississippi,  another  method  used  to 
prevent  prospective  black  candidacies  or 
to  harass  prospective  candidates  has 
been  to  withhold  or  delay  the  necessary 
certification  of  the  nominating  petition. 

And  if  all  else  fails  and  a  black  can- 
didate is  elected,  there  is  always  the  last 
ditch  effort  of  imposing  barriers  to  his 
assuming  office.  In  Mississippi,  this  has 
been  achieved  because  of  the  difficulty 
black  electees  had  in  obtaining  the  bonds 
necessary  to  cover  any  losses  they 
might  incur. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  white 
power  structure  does  not  intend  will- 
ingly to  relinquish  its  control.  If  the 


Voting  Rights  Act  is  permitted  to  ex- 
pire, the  Federal  Government  will  no 
longer  have  the  authority  to  help  make 
the  15th  amendment  a  reality  for  mil- 
lions of  black  Americans. 

The  experience  of  the  past  4  years 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  shown 
the  voting  potential  which  existed  in  the 
South,  but  which  had  been  untapped 
because  of  100  years  of  discrimination. 

If  our  Nation  had  lived  up  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  15th  amendment,  if 
human  rights  had  been  placed  ahead  of 
States  rights,  then  the  act  of  1965  would 
have  been  unnecessary. 

But  it  was  necessary,  and  it  has  been 
effective.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to 
lapse,  for  it  protects  the  precious  right 
to  vote  without  which  "other  rights,  ev«i 
the  most  basic,  are  illusory,"  as  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  stated  in  Wesberry 
against  Sanders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  for  whatever  time  it  requires 
to  make  a  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  4249,  to 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  That  act  is  a  perfect  example 
of  a  practice  we  have  seen  all  too  fre- 
quently during  the  last  decade,  of  attach- 
ing a  glorifying  name  to  a  bad  bill  to 
disguise  its  true  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  and  of  the  bill  to  extend  It  to- 
day, quite  simply  is  to  force  Federal 
registrars  upon  Southern  States,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  Virginia.  It  arbi- 
trarily assimies  that  racial  discrimination 
exists  and  siispends  tests  and  devices  as 
conditions  for  voter  registration  in  States 
or  counties  where  fewer  than  50  per- 
cent of  persons  of  voting  age  are  regis- 
tered or  have  voted,  then  assigns  Fed- 
eral examiners  to  supervise  the  registra- 
tion of  voters  and  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions in  those  States. 

Article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  17th  amendment,  vest  in 
the  States  the  right  to  establish  the 
qualifications  of  voters.  The  15th  amend- 
ment requires  that  whatever  standards 
are  established  be  not  racially  discrimin- 
atory and  that  such  standards  be  uni- 
formly applied.  Thus,  whfle  Congress 
has  authority  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment by  appropriate  legislation,  it  has 
IK)  authority  to  ck)  so  by  denying  certain 
States  their  right  to  set  qualifications 
and  permitting  others  to  do  so.  It  cannot 
be  proper  to  enforce  one  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  by  taking 
away  from  a  select  group  of  States  an- 
other right  also  guaranteed. 

The  indicators  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  1965  act  which  were  used 
to  trigger  the  suspension  of  tests  and 
other  voting  requirements  and  open  the 
way  for  appointment  of  Federal  examin- 
ers, were  that  fewer  than  50  percent  of 
age-eligible  persons  were  registered  or 
voted  in  1964.  They  did  not  by  any  means 
constitute  conclusive  evldeiwe  of  dis- 
crimination. Fewer  than  50  percent  of 
age-eligible  persons  vote  in  Virginia,  but 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
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reported  that  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
racial  discrimination  in  Virginia's  voting 
process.  Further,  in  the  absence  of  any 
complaints,  not  a  single  FedersJ  registrar 
has  been  sent  into  a  precinct,  county,  or 
city  of  Virginia,  nor  have  Federal  ob- 
sei-vers  been  dispatched  to  oversee  our 
elections.  Yet,  under  provisions  of  the 
act  my  State  stands  year  after  year  under 
threat  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  may 
be  invoked,  and  in  such  event  we  would 
be  forced  to  seek  a  judgment  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  prove  that  any  tests  or  de- 
vices utilized  as  requirements  for  voting 
eligibility  have  not  been  used  as  a  means 
of  racial  discrimination  during  the 
previous  5  years.  This  means  that  our 
States  are  presumed  guilty,  on  the  basis 
of  arbitrary  criteria,  until  they  prove 
themselves  innocent,  in  contradiction  of 
A  fundamental  principle  of  justice.  Fur- 
tiier,  by  requiring  these  few  States  to 
seek  approval  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
fore making  any  change  in  qualifications 
or  procedures  for  voting  we  not  only 
deny  them  the  right  to  set  qualifications 
but  also  violate  the  principle  of  sepsura- 
tion  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers. 

Finally,  the  1965  act  is  most  remark- 
able for  the  many  kinds  of  voting  fraud 
and  abuse  it  ignores  throughout  the 
Nation  in  a  determined  effort  to  penalize 
a  small  section  for  imagined  disciimina- 
tion.  I  would  be  the  first  to  support  elec- 
tion reform  which  would  guarantee  that 
every  would-be  voter  can  cast  his  vote 
without  fear  or  intimidation;  and  which 
would  also  guarantee  that  his  vote  would 
not  be  diluted  by  fraudulent  votes  cast  by 
others.  We  do  need  guarantees  against 
election  fraud.  We  need  stronger  and 
more  consistent  prosecution  of  those  who 
perpetrate  fraud  when  they  are  dis- 
covered. But  the  1965  act  does  not  carry 
these  guarantees,  and  we  only  attempt 
to  fool  the  American  people  if  we  pretend 
we  provide  these  guarantees  by  passing 
a  5-year  extension  of  an  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory measure.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
defeat  of  this  legislation  unless  it  is 
amended  by  the  substitute,  H.R.  12695, 
which  will  be  offered  later  today. 

If  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  abolish 
literacy  tests  as  a  qualification  in  six  or 
seven  States  of  this  Union,  then  why  is 
it  not  fitting  and  proper  to  abolish  these 
tests  in  all  50  States? 

I  do  not  think  literacy  tests  are  bad. 
On  the  contrary  I  think  literacy  tests  are 
essential  to  help  assure  an  informed  and 
responsible  electorate.  But  if  we  are  to 
impose  any  law  on  any  State,  on  any 
subject,  we  must  make  certain  that  such 
law  is  equally  applicable  to  all  States  and 
all  citizens.  How  can  we  abolish  one  form 
of  alleged  discrimination  by  enacting  a 
new  law  which  is  even  more  discrimina- 
tory? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  of  Virginia  is 
in  the  process  of  updating  and  improving 
our  voting  laws.  We  are  planning  to  do 
this  by  two  approaches.  One  would  re- 
quire sui  amendment  to  our  State  con- 
stitution which  must  be  approved  by  two 
sessions  of  the  State  legislature  and  then 
by  the  voters  of  the  State.  The  other 
approach  would  simply  require  the  ap- 
proval of  one  session  of  the  legislatiire 


and  the  Oovemor  similar  to  any  other 
change  in  State  law. 

The  irony  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  after  all  this  planning  and  work 
has  been  completed  we  will  have  to  come 
to  Washington,  hat  in  hand,  and  ask  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  or  the  Federal 
courts  for  their  approval.  How  degrading 
can  we  get?  Are  not  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia capable  of  determining  for  them- 
selves how  they  want  their  voting  laws 
changed? 

In  order  to  show  the  Members  of  the 
House  how  ridiculous  this  can  be,  I 
should  like  to  list  what  we  have  proposed 
as  changes  in  the  voting  laws  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  the  status  of  the  situ- 
ation under  both  methods. 

First  the  list  of  proposed  changes 
which  would  i-equire  a  constitutional 
amendment: 

A.  Reduce  residency  requirement  for  all 
elections  from  one  year  to  six  months. 

B.  Remove  all  reference  to  requirement 
that  capitation  tax  be  paid — although  voided 
by  covirt  the  language  is  still  in  Va.  con- 
stitution. 

C.  Provide  that  a  person  who  does  not  vote 
once  within  four  calendar  years  shall  be 
automatically  purged  from  registration 
books. 

D.  Gives  legislature  right  to  further  reduce 
by  law  at  a  later  date  the  residence  require- 
ment for  Presidential  elections. 

E.  Requires  a  person  to  have  both  a  legal 
residence  and  a  domiciliary  residence  in  order 
to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  from  out  of  state. 

The  list  of  changes  proposed  by  the 
Legislative  Advisory  Committee  of  our 
State  legislature  which  requires  only  the 
approval  of  the  State  legislature  and  the 
Governor  are: 

A.  Moves  primary  for  all  except  city  elec- 
tions to  September.  Requires  conventions  to 
be  held  within  30  days  In  advance  of  primary. 

B.  Require  strict  reporting  of  campaign 
contributions  including  a  person  who  might 
spend  money  for  candidate  without  candi- 
dates permission  or  knowledge.  All  contribu- 
ting over  $60  must  be  listed  individually — 
those  below  may  be  lumped. 

C.  Requires  a  computerized  voter  list  in- 
cluding central  state  ofBce  master  tape. 

D.  Requires  voting  machines  to  be  used 
throughout  state. 

E.  Requires  every  coimty  and  city  to  have 
a  central  registrar  with  an  office  open  at  reg- 
ular office  hours. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  approved  by  a  special 
session  of  our  legislature  this  past  sum- 
mer and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Jan- 
uary-Febniary  1970  session  for  final 
legislative  action  before  submission  to 
voters  for  approval  in  the  November  1970 
election. 

The  second  proposal  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Januai-y -February  1970  session 
of  the  legislature  for  approval  and  adop- 
tion. 

These  proposals  do  not  discriminate 
against  anyone  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  religion,  and  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  feet  permission  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  adopt  them. 

The  defeayof  H.R.  4249  or  the  adoption 
of  the  subsUtute,  H.R.  12695,  will  make 
such  prior  Approval  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment unnecessary.  I  again  urge  the 
defeat  of  H.R.  4249  and  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  12695. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 


now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hutchinson)   2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  constitutional  basis  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  was  the  15th  amend- 
ment. The  constitutional  basis  for  the 
proposed  Substitute  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  troubles  me,  frankly. 

"Apparently  the  constitutional  basis  of 
the  substitute  is  a  much  broader  con- 
struction of  constitutional  power  than 
even  the  com-ts  have  yet  definitely  ac- 
cepted. Every  provision  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  based  upon  tlie 
theoi-y  of  implementing  the  15th  amend- 
ment. As  I  read  the  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  of  these  tests  and  devices 
are  to  be  suspended  nationwide,  not  on 
any  basis  of  implementing  the  15th 
amendment,  not  on  any  basis  of  protect- 
ing the  people's  right  to  vote  regardless 
of  race  or  color,  but  rather  on  the  theory 
that  whatever  the  Congress  deems  to  be 
appropriate  legislation  in  the  field  of  vot- 
ing rights  can  supersede  admittedly  con- 
stitutional State  law  on  the  qualifica- 
tions to  vote  on  the  idea  that  the  Fed- 
eral power  is  supreme  over  the  State 
power,  and  so  if  legislation  is  appropriate, 
it  can  be  upheld  even  though  it  super- 
sedes otherwise  constitutional  State 
power. 

This  distiurbs  me.  Particularly  am  I 
disturbed  because  this  theory  is  being 
applied  to  set  aside  the  residency  require- 
ments of  the  State  so  far  as  voting  for 
the  President  and  Vice  President  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  idea  is  that  we  can  set  aside  all 
these  residency  requirements  as  an  ap- 
propriate use  of  the  enforcement  power 
of  Congress  under  the  14th  amendment 
or  the  15th  amendment  or  any  other  of 
the  several  amendments  relative  to  vot- 
ing rights  in  the  Constitution. 

I  say  if  the  Congress  may  by  statute 
suspend  residency  requirements  of  the 
States,  we  can  by  statute  provide  how 
old  a  citizen  must  be  to  vote  for  the 
President  or  Vice  President,  and  we  can 
go  further  and  say  that  in  order  to  vote 
for  President  or  Vice  President,  every 
election  board  in  every  precinct  shall 
be  composed  in  a  certain  way,  and  the 
vote  shall  be  tabulated  in  a  certain  way. 

The  end  result  Is  that  we  will  be  sim- 
ply creating  a  national  election  system, 
completely  destroying  the  powers  of  the 
States  in  the  election  process. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  have  the  credentials  as  a  south- 
erner with  respect  to  geography,  heritage, 
and  vernacular.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  particular  ideology  which  is  the 
single  southern  orthodoxy,  however. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  this  bill  and  the 
amendment  which  is  to  be  offered  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  and  also  to  com- 
ment about  legislation  of  this  general 
type. 

Two  faults  have  marked  penal  social 
legislation,  in  my  opinion.  One  is  that  it 
too  frequently  shoots  at  old  and  infirm 
inequities  when  new  and  virulent  ones 
are  emerging.  The  second  is  that  it  ap- 
plies its  principle  of  law  a  case  at  a  time. 
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Thus  the  wolf  is  caught,  flayed,  its  hide 
taken  in,  and  the  bounty  collected,  while 
whole  herds  of  sheep  are  being  devoured. 

I  am  speaking  from  some  experience. 
It  happens  to  have  been  in  the  State  of 
Texas  where  both  of  the  Nixon  cases, 
that  is,  Nixon  against  Herndon  and 
Nixon  against  Condon,  and  where  Smith 
against  Allright  all  arose  between  the 
years  1927  and  1943.  It  was  during  this 
long  drawn-out  period  that  Negroes  in 
my  State  were  seeking  their  rightful  par- 
ticipation at  the  polls. 

Fortunately,  by  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act,  Texas  did  not  fall  in  the  cate- 
gory of  having  less  than  50  percent 
registered  or  50  percent  voting  in  the 
1964  election.  It  was  not  because  Texas 
was  not  In  the  South  or  because  Texas 
was  a  border  State.  It  was  because  of  the 
rule  of  the  act.  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  geography,  that  Texas  escaped  In- 
clusion in  sections  4  and  5  of  the  act. 
The  formula  of  the  act  is  not  regional.  It 
is  with  respect  to  performance. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  attack  that 
this  statute  Is  regional.  It  is  not  regional 
if  a  State  In  the  region  has  escaped  the 
formula  for  inclusion.  I  want  to  say  quite 
frankly  one  of  the  reasons  Texas  escaped 
that  formula  Is  because  approximately 
one-third  of  the  population  belongs  to 
two  minorities. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  population  is 
Mexican-American. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  population  is 
Negro. 

Those  proportions  have  changed  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other  in  the  last  10 
years. 

But  we  have  not  had  the  deep-seated 
prejudices  in  my  State  with  respect  to 
the  Mexican-American  minority.  Beside 
that,  the  Mexican-American  minority  in 
some  counties,  as  is  quite  notable  from 
s<Hne  elections  in  the  past,  had  an  actual 
majority  and  had  to  be  listened  to  po- 
litically. Therefore,  it  formed  a  bridge  to 
ward  recognition  of  minority  rights  and 
we  escaped  because  of  that  bridge  and 
because  of  that  performance. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distingui^ed  colleague. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  very  glad  to 
bear  the  statement  which  is  being  made. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  for  the 
RccoRO.  The  simimer-faU  1969  figures 
showed  that  73.1  percent  of  the  black 
people  in  Texas  are  registered  to  vote. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  am  proud  of  that  record. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  And  61.8  percent  of 
the  white  people  are  registered  to  vote. 
More  of  the  black  people  are  registered 
than  whites  in  Texas. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Z  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  high  regard  I  have  for  his  ability. 

With  reference  to  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  Is  a  regional  meas- 
ure, if  it  is  not  a  regional  measure,  then, 
at  the  end  of  the  5 -year  period,  next  year 
in  August,  why  would  not  the  propo- 
nents of  this  measure  allow  those  five 


Southern  States  which  have  met  the  50- 
percent  requirement  to  come  out  from 
under  the  law?  Why  would  not  the  pro- 
ponents let  them  get  out  from  imder? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  1  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman made  that  comment  at  this  time, 
because  it  does  lead  into  the  rest  of  my 
remarks. 

The  situation  is  simply  this:  that  when 
the  presumption  of  discrimination  with 
respect  to  race  fell  upon  those  States 
which  had  not  accomplished  the  50-per- 
cent level  it  became  necessary  to  give  a 
period  of  time  in  which  those  States 
could  have  Federal  surveillance  exercised 
over  them  in  order  to  be  assured  that  the 
electorate  would  sufficiently  grow  so  that 
ultimately  the  vote  and  the  political 
pressure  in  the  State  would  protect  the 
honesty  of  the  electorate  in  that  State 
and  the  control  of  that  State. 

Here  is  what  happened  in  my  State, 
and  here  is  how  this  thing  was  ultimately 
cleared  up.  Here  are  the  dangers  that 
can  exist  today  if  this  law  is  not  con- 
tinued. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Though  we  had  met 
these  needs  at  an  early  date  we  had  not 
met  the  standards  of  the  Brown  de- 
cision of  1954. 

I  recall  my  courageous  colleague  In  this 
House,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  conducting  the 
longest  filibuster  in  history  attacking 
nine  of  the  same  type  of  laws  which  are 
used  in  order  to  defeat  voting  rights 
which  were  then  proposed  to  defeat  the 
rights  of  Negro  citizens  and  children  to 
attend  the  schools. 

If  we  should  permit  an  attack  on  an 
old  inequity  to  be  substituted  for  a  bill 
which  effectively  attacks  s  continuing 
inequity,  we  would  abolish  that  protec- 
tion, that  continual  surveillance,  over 
those  legislatures  whlcdi  have  Infinite 
innovative  capacity  to  devise  processes  of 
foot-ditigglng  against  putting  into  effect 
voting  rights. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Farb- 

STEIN).  

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  we  have  before  us  Is  based 
upon  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Attorney  General.  John  Mitchell,  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  represents 
the  administration  alternative  to  a  sim- 
pie  5-year  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
this  proposal  is  strictly  political  In  its 
motivation  and  that  the  administration 
is  less  concerned  about  voting  rights  than 
it  is  in  wooing  the  South  as  part  of  its 
grand  southern  strategy.  This  proposal 
would  serve  to  retard  the  progress  in 
black  voter  registration  that  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  the  1965  act.  FV>r  that 
reason.  I  shall  vote  against  It  and  vote 
for  a  simple  5-year  extension  of  the 
current  law. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  includes 
provisions  suspending  literacy  tests  and 
devices  used  by  Southern  States  to  pre- 
vent black  voter  registration.  It  empow- 
ers the  Attorney  General  to  appoint  Fed- 


eral examiners  and  obser^'ers  in  areas 
where  there  is  evidence  of  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment  due  to  manipula- 
tion of  the  registration  system.  The  ex- 
aminers prepare  lists  of  eligible  voter 
applicants  whom  State  officials  are  re- 
quired to  register.  The  act  also  prohibits 
States  and  political  subdivisions,  in 
which  literacy  test  suspensions  are  in 
effect,  from  enforcing  new  voting  pro- 
cedures which  have  the  object  of  pre- 
venting black  voter  registration. 

It  has  been  the  most  effective  piece  of 
civil  rights  legislation  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Since  enactment  of  the  1965  act, 
in  the  five  States  where  Federal  exam- 
iners have  been  appointed,  black  reg- 
istration has  jumped  from  29  percent  to 
52  percent.  More  than  2  million  have 
been  enfranchised  and  463  Negroes  have 
been  elected  to  public  office.  Despite  this 
success,  black  voter  registration  is  still 
low  in  numerous  counties  within  these 
States.  The  voting  problems  at  which 
the  1965  act  were  directed  have  not  been 
fuUy  solved.  With  key  provisions  of  this 
act  due  to  expire  in  August  1970,  it  is 
feared  that  September  1970  will  see 
massive  reregistration  drives  to  deny 
voting  rights  already  won,  as  well  as 
deprive  the  relief  still  denied  thousands 
in  States  and  localities  now  covered. 

The  Nixon  substitute  would  dissipate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  by  applying  standards  irrelevant  to 
the  civil  rights  issue  and  by  shifting  the 
focus  of  enforcement  away  from  those 
States  where  abuse  exists.  The  black 
citizens  of  the  five  Southern  States  now 
covered  would  be  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices as  Federal  enforcement  officials 
were  pulled  out.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
not  passing  a  simple  5 -year  extension  of 
the  act  as  it  is  now  constituted  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  performed 
the  functions  with  great  efficacy.  Cer- 
tainly the  proposed  substitute  does  noth- 
ing to  Improve  upon  the  law. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cohelan). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  firm  support  for  ex- 
.tenslon  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  as  is,  without  amendments.  I  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  con- 
sidering change  of  this  very  Important 
law,  for  the  suggested  changes  are  not 
as  immediately  pressing  as  extending  the 
act  in  its  present  form. 

The  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  was  a  milestone  In  positive 
legislation  designed  to  assure  equal  rights 
to  all  of  our  citizens.  It  was  a  long,  hard- 
fought  battie  here  in  Coitgress  and  out- 
side in  the  southern  battldlelds.  We  all 
remember  the  controversies  and  heated 
debates  cm  the  floor  in  securing  passage 
of  this  act.  We  should  never  forget  the 
violence,  terror,  bloodshed,  and  sacrific- 
ing of  human  victims  that  accompanied 
enforcement  of  this  law.  Medgar  Evers 
was  gunned  down  by  an  assassin;  Ver- 
non Dahmer,  a  local  woiicer  in  voter  reg- 
istration drive  was  murdered  by  arson- 
ists who  flrebombed  his  home  and  gro- 
cery store;  Viola  Uuzzo  and  Jonathan 
Daniels.  dvU  rights  volunteers,  were  shot 
and  killed  by  terrorists.  These  are  but  •» 
few  who  come  to  mind  Immediately.  We 
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all  know  there  are  countless  others  who 
were  victims  of  shootings,  burnings,  and 
other  terrorists  activities. 

We  paid  a  very  high  price  to  guaran- 
tee "freedom  and  Justice  for  all"  and  we 
are  now  beginning  to  see  some  of  our 
efforts.  Recent  statistics  indicate  that 
there  are  now  over  1  million  Negroes 
newly  registered  to  vote  in  the  South,  a 
notable  increase  since  1965.  We  also  see 
400  Negroes  who  were  elected  to  public 
ofiBce  in  the  several  southern  regions 
covered  by  the  present  law. 

These  statistics  are  heartening,  but  let 
us  not  be  misled  by  them.  The  strides 
made  in  increasing  Negro  voter  registra- 
tion and  in  the  number  of  Negroes  hold- 
ing public  office  are  only  the  result  of  a 
strictly  enforced  law.  We  would  be  naive 
to  thinlc  otherwise.  The  4  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  is  certainly  no 
length  of  time  in  which  deep-rooted, 
century-old  attitudes  of  prejudice  and 
hate  can  be  erased  forever.  Other  civil 
rights  legislation  which  has  been  on  the 
books  long  before  1965  is  proof  of  this 
fact.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  we  can- 
not seriously  consider  any  changes  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  at  this  time. 

The  proposed  nationwide  ban  on  lit- 
eracy tests  would  perhaps  lend  a  more 
equitable  and  juridical  character  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  very  strong  need 
for  this  legislation  in  the  southern  re- 
gion of  our  country.  That  need  should 
not  be  jeopardized  by  grandiose  exten- 
sion now. 

The  administration's  proposed  amend- 
ment which  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  all  States  and  coimties  auto- 
matically submit  changes  in  their  voting 
laws  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
which  would  subsequently  place  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  these  matters 
with  State  governments  is  an  idea  of 
some  merit.  However,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  Justice  Department  is  unable 
to  handle  this  reviewing  and  screening 
process  nor  am  I  convinced  that  the 
States  covered  by  the  present  legislation 
did  not  adhere  to  the  requirement  of 
prior  approval  of  voting  law  changes  by 
the  Department  or  Justice.  It  may  well  be 
that  their  compliance  with  this  section  of 
the  law  was  not  voluntary.  In  any  case, 
there  is  evidence  which  indicates  that 
there  have  been  over  400  instances 
in  the  past  4  years  where  voting  law 
changes  were  enacted  in  State  legis- 
latures and  some,  upon  submission  to  the 
Justice  Department,  were  foimd  to  be 
discriminatory  in  nature  and  were  vetoed 
as  proscribed  by  law. 

These  are  Just  two  Instances  which 
imderscore  the  necessity  of  long  and 
thoughtful  study  of  these  questions  be- 
fore any  change  Is  attempted.  They  also 
indicate  the  extreme  and  heated  con- 
troversy that  will  undoubtedly  ensue 
should  the  administration  press  for 
adoption  of  these  amendments.  There  Is 
a  real  possibility  that  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration changes  might  weaken  the 
present  law.  We  cannot  let  this  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  our  Immediate 
attention  to  this  most  critical  matter. 
We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  assure  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  with- 
out change.  Only  then,  when  we  are  cer- 


tain that  the  present  law  is  out  of  danger, 
can  we  begin  reasoned  consideration  of 
the  administration's  proposals. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  intended 
to  effectively  end  the  practice  of  racial 
discrimination  in  voting  in  this  Nation. 
There  has  since  been  an  awakening  of 
the  public  to  the  fact  that  civil  rights, 
voting  rights,  and  himian  rights  are  not 
a  local  or  regional  matter — they  are  both 
constitutionally  and  practically  a  con- 
cern of  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  bill  H.R.  4249  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  simply  to  extend  the  present 
law's  provisions  for  another  5  years.  The 
application  of  the  law  to  only  a  few  areas 
of  the  entire  Nation  was  retained.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  law  needs  improvement 
and  it  certainly  should  be  applied  to  any 
area  where  there  is  constitutionally  im- 
proper discrimination,  not  just  in  the 
handful  of  States  and  counties  presently 
covered. 

Particularly  with  respect  to  literacy 
tests,  the  scope  of  the  law  should  be  na- 
tionwide. Why  voter-hampering  literacy 
tests  should  be  permitted  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  and  not  in  others  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  fails  to  stand  the  test  of 
logic.  There  has  been  a  skyrocketing  of 
Negro  voter  registration  in  aU  Southern 
States  since  the  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  It  is  not  necessary  to  single 
out  any  particular  States,  but  Negro 
voter  registration  has  doubled,  tripled, 
and  increased  tenfold,  and,  in  this  re- 
gard, the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  an  un- 
questioned success.  I  am  convinced  it 
could  be  successful  nationwide,  not  just 
in  seven  States. 

I  do  not  want  to  weaken  the  current 
law  that  now  applies  to  the  seven  South- 
em  States,  and  in  my  opinion  the  admin- 
istration substitute  that  I  expect  will  be 
offered  does  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  law.  It  shifts  the  initial  responsi- 
bility of  the  presently  covered  States 
from  those  States  in  seeking  relief  frwn 
coverage  imder  the  act  and  imposes  a 
duty  on  the  Attorney  General  to  initiate 
action  against  States  that  he  believes  to 
be  discriminatory.  It  further  would 
change  the  forimi  in  such  cases  from  the 
district  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  other  Federal  district  courts.  There 
have  been  cases  delayed  In  other  civil 
rights  matters. 

The  United  Auto  Workers'  Union  has 
testified  in  support  of  a  nationwide  lit- 
eracy test  ban  and  in  support  of  the  effec- 
tive protections  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  our  Constitution.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  supports 
eliminating  literacy  tests  throughout 
the  coimtry  and  eliminating  residency 
requirements  which  bar  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections.  The  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  has  recommended  that 
Congress  forbid  the  application  of  lit- 
eracy tests  nationwide.  These  and  the 
comments  of  many  others  are  docu- 
mented in  the  hearings  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  With  support  such  as  this, 
I  was  disappointed  when  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  in  committee  to  add  a 
literacy  test  ban  in  addition  to  the  pres- 


ent provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  defeated.  I  shall  continue  to  press  for 
the  same  treatment  nationwide  with 
respect  to  literacy  tests  and  other  devices 
which  disenfranchise  voters. 

President  Nixon  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  offered  some  suggested  changes 
in  proposed  legislation,  sent  to  Congress 
as  a  substitute  for  the  simple  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  present  localized  law.  In 
brief,  the  Nixon  administration  had  sug- 
gested a  nationwide  ban  on  all  literacy 
tests  or  devices,  not  in  Just  a  few  States, 
but  in  all  States.  The  committee's  rec- 
ommendation does  not  contain  it.  Sec- 
ond, the  President  suggested  abolition  of 
State  residency  requirements  for  voting 
in  presidential  elections.  My  colleague, 
Clark  MacGregor,  has  championed  such 
a  proposal,  but  again,  the  committee  bill 
contains  nothing  of  the  sort.  Third 
suggested  was  power  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  dispatch  voting  examiners 
and  observers  anywhere  in  the  Nation 
where  voter  disfranchisement  was  sus- 
pected, but  this  also  was  deleted.  Also  re- 
fused were  suggestions  to  give  nation- 
wide authority  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
start  voting  rights  suits  and  to  create  a 
Presidential  commission  to  study  voting 
discrimination  and  other  corrupt  prac- 
tices. 

I  support  these  recommendations  in 
principle,  and  I  hope  they  can  be  effected 
without  weakening  the  present  law  or  by 
separate  legislation  initiated  and  acted 
upon  in  the  near  future.  I  am  aware  that 
the  chairman  has  indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  hold  separate  hearings  early  next 
year.  This  may  be  the  proper  vehicle.  I 
am  also  aware  that  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  has 
been  pushing  for  comprehensive  election 
and  vote  reform.  Obviously  these  equal- 
izing suggestions  are  more  complicated 
than  their  mere  recital  would  indicate. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  subject  is  of  such 
importance  that  the  conunittee  should 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  energy  to 
a  thorough  study  of  these  proposals.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  such  action  can  be 
undertaken  by  the  committee  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Waggonner)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  became 
Public  Law  89-110  on  August  6,  1965.  It 
was  then  I  believe  actually  Intended  to 
be  discriminatory  legislation  against  the 
South  under  the  guise  of  providing  equal 
protection  under  the  law.  It  is  indeed  to- 
day discriminatory  legislation,  because  it 
does  not  provide  equal  protection  under 
the  law  for  all  our  citizens.  It  is  the  most 
vindictive,  unfair,  and  imconstitutional 
legislation  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
since  Reconstruction  days  and  you  know 
it. 

I  said  at  that  time  if  this  Congress 
could  agree  on  reasonable  legislation 
which  had  equal  application  to  all  our 
people  that  I  could  in  good  conscience 
support  such  legislation.  I  believe  every 
qualified  citizen  should  be  a  part  of  the 
democratic  process. 

I  was  very  much  amused  yesterday, 
having  heard  the  arguments  In  1965, 
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when  Mr.  Madden,  the  ranking  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  handling  the 
rule  here  on  the  floor  began  his  remarks 
by  sajdng  that  changes  enacted  in  the 
Federal  laws  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  voting  procediures  in  certain  areas, 
primarily  in  the  South,  had  failed  to 
carry  out  protection  for  these  disenfran- 
chised citizens. 

Now,  in  his  use  of  the  word  "primarily" 
the  connotation  is  to  me  that  he  himself 
was  admitting  that  disenfranchisement 
had  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  than  Just  the  South,  and  you 
know  it  has. 

I  was  further  not  Just  amused,  but  sm*- 
prisingly  amused,  when  he  said  some- 
thing that  he  did  not  Intend  to  say,  and 
perhaps  yet  does  not  even  realize  that  he 
said  it,  because  if  he  meant  what  he  said 
yesterday  then  he  would  walk  down  in 
this  well  and  he  would  say  "I  am  going  to 
support  the  substitute,  or  some  change 
to  the  proposed  law  and  Its  continua- 
tion," because  he  said  on  page  38124  of 
the  Record,  and  listen  to  me,  please: 

states  that  have  in  good  faith  elimi- 
nated discrimination  In  voting— as  evidenced 
In  1968  results,  compared  to  thoee  of  1964 — 
should  no  longer  be  punished  lor  i>a8t  wrongs. 

Now  this  simply  said  that  where  no 
discrimination  exists  today,  this  law  as  it 
is  presently  written  should  not  apply.  He 
was  and  Is  absolutely  right. 

I  defy  and  I  challenge  anybody  In  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  a  posi- 
tion otherwise — to  deny  that  his  state- 
ment means  anything  else  or  that  what 
he.  advocates  should  not  be  done. 

Now  I  have  had  some  firsthand  ex- 
perience In  discrimination  as  provided 
for  In  the  existing  law.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  talk  at  length  about  this 
bill,  so  I  want  to  tell  you  about  something 
that  actually  happened  after  we  passed 
this  law.  No  law  has  ever  been  more 
abused. 

On  March  25,  1967,  the  then  Attorney 
General — and  thank  God  he  Is  not  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
any  more — Ramsey  Clark  who  Is  not 
qualified  to  practice  divorce  law  or  get 
out  of  the  rain  sent  Federal  registrars 
into  three  parishes  in  my  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  in  Louisiana.  The 
parishes  of  Bossier,  Caddo,  and  De  Soto. 
I  called  Mr.  Claris;  from  Louisiana  dur- 
ing Easter  recess  on  the  telephone  about 
having  sent  these  registrars  there,  and  I 
later  met  with  him,  I  believe  it  was  on 
April  4,  Just  a  few  days  later  in  1967 
about  this  matter. 

At  the  time  of  our  meeting,  which  I 
arranged,  in  attendance  at  this  meeting 
there  was — Mr.  Clark;  an  assistant  of 
his,  Mr.  Doar;  and  the  two  Senators  from 
Ix>uislana,  Senator  Ellender  and  Sen- 
ator Long,  and  myself. 

I  asked  Mr.  Clark  then  if  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  law  in  sending  Federal 
registrars  into  Loiiislana — that  is,  had  he 
received  the  20  complaints  which  were 
lequlred.  He  said,  "No." 

I  said,  "Have  you  had  complaints  about 
discrimination  in  voter  registration  and 
in  voting  in  these  parishes  in  LoiOsiana?" 
He  said,  "No."  Do  not  go  away  yet. 
I  asked  then  why  on  earth  he  had  sent 
Federal  registrars  to  Louisiana  and  what 
justification  he  had.  I  then  proceeded 


with  factual  records  to  show  him  that 
there  was  no  discrimination. 

I  was  then  amazed  to  have  the  Attor- 
ney General  say  to  me: 

Look,  I  do  not  even  allege  discrimination  in 
any  phase  of  the  votlnf  machinery  or  the 
voting  proceBs  In  the  three  parishes  to  which 
you  refer  and  where  I  sent  Federal  registrars. 

He  said: 

I  know  that  anybody  who  wants  to  register 
and  vote  can  register  and  vote  without  fear 
of  discrimination  or  being  coerced  In  any 
way. 

I  said: 

Then,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  why  on  earth 
have  you  sent  Federal  registrars  into  these 
parishes? 

He  said,  and  please  listen  to  me: 
I  want  to  register  more  Negroes. 

He  wanted,  he  said,  to  make  it  con- 
venient. 

How  brazen  ctm  you  be?  He  used 
Federal  employees,  Government  auto- 
mobiles, and  tax  dollars  for  this  piirpose. 
I  asked  f  ui'ther  if  he  was  going  to  accom- 
modate and  register  any  wliites  imder 
any  circimistances  and  bis  answer  was 
"No,  I  am  only  going  to  register  more 
Negroes."  He  also  made  these  suntizlng 
statements  to  the  Governor  and  attorney 
general  of  Louisiana  by  telephone  and  the 
attorney  general  of  Louisiana  has  sworn 
affidavits  from  each  of  us  on  file  to  attest 
to  this. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you 
really  know  what  the  voting  rights  law 
of  1965  says  under  section  6  which  was 
his  verbally  stated  and  written  author- 
ity for  sending  them  there.  Let  me  read 
it  to  you.  It  Is  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  (a)  a  coiurt  baa  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  examiners  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  (3) 
(a),  or  (b)  unless  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment has  been  rendered  under  section 
4(a),  the  Attorney  General  certifies  with 
respect  to  any  political  subdivision  named  in, 
or  included  within  the  scope  of,  determina- 
tions made  under  section  4(b)  that  (1)  he 
has  received  complaints  in  writing  from 
twenty  or  more  residents  of  such  political 
subdivision  alleging  that  they  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  under  color  of  law 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  that  he  be- 
lieves such  complaints  to  be  merltoriouB,  or 
(2)  that  in  hlfi  Judgment  (considering,  among 
other  factors,  whether  the  ratio  of  nonwhlte 
persons  to  white  persons  registered  to  vote 
within  such  subdivision  appears  to  him  to 
be  reasonably  attributable  to  violations  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment  or  whether  sub- 
stantial evidence  exists  that  bona  fide  efforts 
are  being  made  within  such  subdivision  to 
comply  with  the  fifteenth  amendment),  the 
appK>intment  of  examiners  is  otherwise  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment. 

In  other  words,  he  admitted  that  no- 
body had  complained.  He  had  admitted 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  the 
examiners  there  because  nobody  was  be- 
ing denied  the  right  to  register  and  to 
vote.  So  he  went  beyond  the  Intent  of  the 
law.  He  abused  the  law.  He  abused  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  He  should  have  been 
trying  to  do  sometliing  about  election 
fraud.  The  law  requires  it  but,  oh  no — 
too  much  of  the  fraud  in  our  elections 
occurs  outside  the  South.  It  is  even  worse 
to  not  count  a  vote  after  it  is  cast  tlian 
it  is  to  hinder  registration  and  voting. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOOONMER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 
Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  the  gentlonan's  in- 
tention to  support  the  so-called  Mitch- 
ell-Ford substitute? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Absolutely,  be- 
cause it  is  better.  It  has  its  faults  nrith 
which  I  disagree  but  it  Is  at  least  fair. 
What  has  been  "sauce  for  the  goose"  will 
now  be  "sauce  for  the  gander." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ECXHARDT.  Is  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  one  that  provides  for  the  regis- 
trars or  examiners,  exists  also  in  the 
Nixon  substitute? 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Section  6? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes. 
Mr.   WAGGONNER.  Yes,  it  does,  but 
this  triggering  device  that  the  present 
law  uses  does  not  exist  in  this  substitute 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  exists  in  the 
present  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Furthermore,  the 
gentleman  I  believe  has  mentioned  here 
that  the  law  is  reglontd  in  effect.  Is  the 

gentleman  familiar 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes,  I  am  familiar 
with  it  and  let  me  tell  you,  I  know  this 
law. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  May  I  complete  my 
question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Your  question 
was — am  I  familiar  with  the  regional 
effect — yes — and  that  is  my  complaint. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  also  in  section 
3  of  the  act  which  provides  for  trigger- 
ing this  law  can  apply  in  Chicago  or 
Detroit  or  anjrwhere. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  Is  not  what  I 
am  talking  about.  He  wrongly  sent  these 
people  imder  section  6  into  Louisiana.  I 
am  not  talking  about  section  3,  I  am 
talkhig  about  section  6.  The  law  has  not 
been  violated  by  anyone  but  Ramsey 

Clark.    

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  section  3  acti- 
vates section  6. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  had  his  time,  I  refuse  to  shield  further. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney  General 
admitted  that  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  procedures  in  Bossier, 
Caddo,  and  De  Sota  Parishes.  La. 

The  ranking  member  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  the  Democratic  side  says 
that  If  there  Is  no  discrimination,  this 
law  should  not  apply.  But  you  intend  for 
it  to  apply. 

My  friends,  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion In  a  single  one  of  these  parishes,  X 
do  not  have  the  time  to  go  into  all  three 
fully.  But  on  July  31,  1965,  before  this 
act  became  law,  there  were  4,806  Negroes 
registered  In  Caddo  Parish. 

When  Ramsey  Clark  sent  Federal  reg- 
istrars into  Louisiana,  there  were  in  this 
same  parish  12,329  Negroes  registered. 
There  was  no  discrimination.  There  is 
no  discrimination.  They  all  were  com- 
plying with  the  law  and  still  are. 

Whipping  a  dead  cat  does  not  ac- 
complish anything  in  this  coimtry.  You 
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have  to  quit  whipping  the  South.  What 
else  am  I  talking  about?  Do  not  tell  me 
the  South  is  not  still  being  whipped.  I 
have  here  an  article  from  the  Paterson, 
NJ.,  newspaper  of  November  20,  last, 
in  which  there  is  an  article  which  quotes 
the  superintendent  of  schools  there.  He 
says  they  will  never  in  that  school  dis- 
tiict  hire  a  teacher  with  a  southern 
accent.  Now,  this  is  discrimination  too. 
I  know  the  Members  abhor  my  saying 
it,  but  the  South  is  still  being  discrimi- 
nated against  for  something  for  wiiich 
there  is  no  Justification  and  it  is  con- 
tinued vindictively.  What  other  basis 
exists  for  your  actions?  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  none  and  you  know  it.  You 
ought  to  hang  your  head  in  shame. 

Mr.  McCUUiOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MasKiLL)  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MESKUli.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  make  a  remark  in  answer 
to  an  insinuation  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Corman),  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  substitute  and  what  its  real 
purpose  was  by  saying  we  should  notice 
who  the  players  are  and  then  make  up 
our  own  minds.  I  would  like  to  consider 
myself  as  one  of  the  players  in  favor  of 
the  substitute.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  is  an- 
other one  of  the  players,  as  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford).  None  of  us  are  what  could  be 
called  southerners,  and  none  of  us  are 
from  States  which  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  sections  4  and  5  of  the  act, 
which  is  what  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  debating  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  today,  we  are  only  debating  the  ex- 
tension of  two  of  the  19  sections  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  other  17  sections  of  the  act  will 
remain  law  fully  and  indefinitely  with- 
out any  further  congressional  action. 
The  two  sections  we  are  concerned  with 
are  sections  4  and  5.  These  are  the  tem- 
porary sections.  These  are  the  sections 
which  will  expire  on  August  5,  1970,  un- 
less extended. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  evalua- 
tion on  the  need  to  extend  the  temporary 
sections,  we  must  fully  imderstand  the 
content  of  the  permanent  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Under  the  permanent  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act:  First,  when  the  At- 
torney Geneitd  brings  a  suit  under  the 
15th  amendment  to  protect  voting  rights 
against  racial  discrhnination,  the  court 
is  empowered  to  enter  either  an  inter- 
locutory order  or  a  final  Judgment  re- 
quiring the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
appoint  Federal  examiners  to  register 
voters;  second,  in  such  suit,  the  court 
is  empowered  to  suspend  the  use  of  lit- 
eracy tests  "for  such  period  as  it  deems 
necessary" ;  third,  in  such  suit,  the  court 
retains  Jurisdiction  "for  such  period  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate"  and  during 
that  period,  the  State  cannot  implement 
any  change  in  Its  voting  laws  until  the 
court  determines  that  the  new  law  will 
not  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  racial 
discrimination  or  until  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  filed, 
within  60  days  after  submission,  to  ob- 
ject to  the  new  law;  fourth,  when  Fed- 
eral examiners  have  been  appointed  un- 


der such  suit,  the  Attorney  General  may 
require  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
send  Federal  observers  to  the  local  vot- 
ing precinct  to  oversee  the  process  of 
voting  and  the  tabulation  of  votes;  fifth, 
no  State  may  enforce  a  literacy  test 
with  respect  to  a  registrant  who  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade  in  a  non-English- 
speaking  school;  sixth,  criminal  penal- 
ties of  5  years  in  Jail  or  a  $5,000  fine,  or 
both,  can  be  imposed  upon  anyone  con- 
victed of  depriving,  attempting  to  de- 
prive, or  conspiring  to  deprive  any  per- 
son of  his  voting  rights  on  account  of 
race  or  for  destroying,  defacing,  multilat- 
Ing,  or  altering  ballots  or  ofiQcial  records; 
and,  seventh,  the  Attorney  General  is 
empowered  to  bring  a  suit  for  an  injunc- 
tion when  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  any  person  is  about  to  en- 
gage in  any  act  prohibited  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Two  facts  should  be  remembered  with 
respect  to  these  permanent  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act :  First,  all  are  per- 
manent law;  and,  second  all  apply  to  all 
Jurisdictions  in  all  50  States. 

The  only  provisions  which  are  tem- 
porary are  sections  4  and  5.  The  only 
provisions  which  apply  to  less  than  all 
the  States  are  sections  4  and  5. 

Section  4  applies  to  those  States  with 
literacy  tests  where  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  voting-age  population  was  regis- 
tered or  less  than  50  percent  voted  in  the 
1964  presidential  election.  This  mathe- 
matical formula  also  covers  individual 
counties  in  States  with  Uteracy  tests, 
even  when  statewide  figures  exceed  50 
percent  registration  of  voter  turnout. 
Section  4  triggers  section  5.  If  a  State  or 
county  falls  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4,  section  5  automatically  applies. 

Section  5  provides  that  such  a  State 
cannot  legislate  new  voting  laws  until  it 
has  either:  first,  brought  a  suit  in  the 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  proved  that  the  new  law  does  not 
have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  racial  dis- 
crimination; or  second,  submitted  the 
new  law  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  persuaded  him  for  a 
peri(xl  of  60  days  not  to  interiwse  an  ob- 
jection. The  thrust  of  sections  4  and  5  are 
based  on  two  hypotheses:  first,  an  arbi- 
trary 50-percent  voter  registration  or 
voter  turnout  has  been  determined  to  in- 
dicate that  racial  discrimination  exists 
wliich  denies  qualified  citizens  the  right 
to  vote;  and  second,  literacy  tests  are  the 
vehicle  for  the  discriminatory  practices. 
While  there  may  be  some  logic  in  these 
hypotheses,  they  have  not  been  tested  to 
my  satisfaction.  As  sections  4  and  5  are 
written,  they  are  not  even  consistent. 
Texas  only  had  44-percent  voter  partici- 
pation. 

If  the  mathematical  formula  is  valid, 
one  could  conclude  that  discriminatory 
practices  exist,  and  yet  Texas  is  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5 
because  Texas  does  not  have  a  literacy 
test.  Virginia  falls  below  the  50-percent 
figure  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5,  even  though  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  stated  that  the  absence 
of  complaints  to  the  Commission,  actions 
by  the  Justice  Department,  private  liti- 
gation, or  other  Indications  of  discrimi- 
nation lead  it  to  conclude  that  Negroes 
appear  to  encoimter  no  significant  ra- 


cially motivated  impediments  to  voting 
in  Virginia. 

The  escape  clause  mechanian.  of  sec- 
tI(Hi  4  and  escape  coverage  of  section  5 
offer  little  help.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  conclusively  prove  an  absolute 
negative. 

I  represent  a  State  which  has  a  literacy 
test  as  a  qualification  for  voting.  I  feel 
certain  that  In  Connecticut  the  Uteracy 
test  is  not  a  racially  motivated  impedi- 
ment to  voting.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
permanent  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  the  literacy  tests  could  be 
suspended  for  such  period  as  the  court 
deems  necessary  if  the  Attorney  General 
were  to  bring  a  suit  under  the  15th 
amendment  to  protect  voting  rights 
against  racial  discrimination.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  This  is  evenhanded  treatment. 
I  must  agree  with  the  dissent  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach,  383  U.S.  301, 358: 

Section  5,  by  providing  that  some  of  the 
States  cannot  i>asB  State  laws  or  adopt  State 
constitutional  amendments  without  first  be- 
ing compelled  to  beg  Federal  authorities  to 
approve  their  policies,  so  distorts  our  con- 
stitutional structure  of  government  as  to 
render  any  distinction  drawn  In  the  Con- 
stitution between  State  and  Federal  power 
almost  meaningless.  One  of  the  most  basic 
premises  upon  which  our  structure  of  govern- 
ment was  founded  was  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  to  have  certain  specific  and 
limited  powers  and  no  others,  and  all  other 
power  was  to  be  reserved  either  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people.  Certainly  if  all 
the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  which 
limit  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  reserve  other  power  to  the  States  are  to 
mean  anything,  they  mean  at  least  that  the 
States  have  power  to  pass  laws  and  amend 
their  constitutions  without  first  sending  their 
officials  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  beg  Fed- 
eral authorities  to  approve  them  •  ♦  •.  I  can- 
not help  but  believe  that  the  inevitable  effect 
of  any  such  law  which  forces  any  one  of  the 
States  to  entreat  Federal  authorities  In  far- 
away places  for  approval  of  local  laws  before 
they  can  become  effective  Is  to  create  the 
Impression  that  the  State  or  States  treated 
In  this  way  are  little  more  than  conquered 
provinces.  And  if  one  law  concerning  voting 
can  make  the  States  plead  for  this  approval 
by  a  distant  Federal  court  or  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General,  other  laws  on  different  subjects 
can  force  the  States  to  seek  the  advance  ap- 
proval not  only  of  the  Attorney  General  but 
of  the  President  himself  or  any  other  chosen 
members  of  his  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  support  the  sub- 
stitute which  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford),  which  provides  for  evenhanded 
treatment  of  all  States,  Instead  of  ex- 
tending until  1975  a  ban  on  literacy  tests 
in  States,  five  of  which  have  made  s\M- 
cient  progress  by  1968  so  that  tmder  the 
criteria  of,  the  original  act,  would  no 
longer  be  covered  by  the  trigger  provi- 
sions. 

It  provides — 

First,  a  nationwide  ban  on  literacy 
tests  and  similar  devices  until  January  1, 
1974; 

Second,  nationwide  authority  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  assign  Federal  ex- 
aminers to  register  voters  and  to  send 
Federal  observers  to  monitor  the  conduct 
of  elections; 

Third,  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Voting  Rights, 
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to  study  the  effects  of  literacy  tests  and 
the  impact  of  fraud  or  corrupt  practices 
on  voting  and  to  report  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress by  January  15, 1973; 

Fourth,  establishment  of  uniform  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Fifth,  In  lieu  of  the  present  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  act,  nationwide  au- 
thority for  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate voting  rights  lawsuits  to  challenge 
discriminatory  voting  laws  and  practices. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  stopped  frag- 
menting our  country.  It  is  time  we 
stopped  presuming  that  one  section  of  the 
country  Is  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
and  another  section  is  guilty  vmtil  proven 
innocent.  The  Civil  War  Is  over.  Let 
us  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chali-man,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  get  into  my  remarks  which  are  pre- 
pared, I  want  to  comment  on  a  couple 
items  which  are  misconceptions  and 
which  should  be  straightened  out. 

One  misconception,  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  remarks  of  several 
previous  speakers,  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  administration  substitute  bill  creates 
a  remedy  for  which  there  is  no  wrong, 
and  other  speakers  have  said  it  is  much 
like  building  a  dam  in  Idaho  to  prevent 
a  flood  in  Mississippi.  The  implication  is 
that  the  present  strictures  applicable  to 
some  of  the  Southern  States  would  vmder 
the  administration's  bill  be  extended 
nationwide.  That,  of  course,  is  not  true. 
The  administration  bill  does  not  treat 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  like  the  South,  but 
rather  it  treats  the  South  like  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  So  If  there  are  any  gentle- 
men on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
fearful  of  the  administration  bill  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  impose  these  very 
stringent  and  in  many  ways  discrimina- 
tory rules  on  their  States,  fear  not,  for 
that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  admin- 
istration bill. 

A  second  item  I  wish  to  comment  on 
particularly  is  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  number  of  registered  black  voters  in 
the  South  which  is  attributed  to  sections 
4  and  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  doubt 
if  that  Is  true.  I  think  that  much  credit 
has  to  be  given  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
for  this  dramatic  increase  in  registration, 
but  not  through  the  triggering  para- 
graph, not  to  paragraph  5,  which  requires 
a  prior  approval  of  voting  procedures.  In 
my  view  the  increase  in  registration  is 
caused  primarily  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
tensive registration  drives  conducted  by 
civil  rights  groups  throughout  the  South 
and  by  the  aggressive  use  of  observers 
and  examiners  under  section  6  of  the  act. 
Indeed,  there  has  been,  I  might  say,  a 
dramatic  increase  in  black  registration  in 
States  other  than  the  six  in  the  South. 
Texas,  for  example,  is  a  State  in  which 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  tn 
registration  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  Is  not  covered  under  sections  4 
and  5. 

A  third  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this, 
and  I  ask  Members  to  please  listen  to 
me  well  on  this  point. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  a  case-by-case 
approach  to  the  problem  of  equal  voting 
rights  has  not  worked  in  the  past.  It  is 
the  realization  of  that  fact  which  trig- 
gered the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  But 
do  not  be  misled.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  lias  eliminated  the  case-by-case 
approach  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Let  me  tell  the  way  it  works  according 
to  the  testimony.  If  a  State  covered  by 
the  act,  one  of  the  Southern  States, 
wishes  to  cliange  a  voting  procedure,  it 
is  supposed  to  go  to  the  Attorney  General 
or  :Qle  an  action  before  a  three-judge  dis- 
trict court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Many  States  have  presented  innocuous, 
innocent  little  changes  in  tlieir  voting 
procedures  to  the  Attorney  CSeneral,  and 
the  Attorney  General  has  consented  to 
them  in  all  cases  but  10. 

But  do  Members  know  what  has  hap- 
pened? When  States  wish  to  enact  in- 
sidious discriminatory  practices  such  as 
removing  an  oflQce  or  changing  voting 
boundaries,  when  they  really  intend  to 
discriminate,  they  do  not  go  to  the  At- 
torney General  at  all,  and  the  Attorney 
General  then  must  revert  to  a  case-by- 
case  attack  upon  these  discriminatory 
practices.  That  is  the  truth. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  seek  a 
blanket  approach  to  the  problems  of  end- 
ing discrimination  wherever  it  may  be 
foimd  we  are  not  going  to  achieve  it  by  a 
simple  continuation  of  sections  4  and  5. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis > . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues 
we  face  today  on  this  matter  before  us 
are  very  important  and  very  fundamen- 
tal, and  they  are  issues  which  are  charged 
with  very  genuine  emotion  on  both  sides 
of  the  case. 

I  may  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  respect  that  feeling  and  emotion  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned. 

For  me  personally,  the  Issues  posed 
here  are  very  difficult  to  vote  upon  be- 
cause to  my  way  of  thinking  we  have  one 
of  these  hard  cases  where  two  good  prin- 
ciples collide.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
the  principle  that  every  man  should  be 
able  to  vote  regardless  of  race  and  color. 
I  subscribe  to  that  as  firmly  as  anybody 
in  this  House.  And  I  know  that  right  has 
been  denied  him  In  some  cases  In  this 
country,  and  I  object  very  strongly  to 
such  denial.  I  did  not  grow  up  under 
those  circumstances.  Everybody  votes 
where  I  come  f  rcsn. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  also  believe  In 
our  federal  system  of  government.  As  a 
lawyer,  and  as  an  American,  it  Is  ex- 
ceedingly hard  for  me,  even  In  order  to 
reach  a  concededly  bad  situation,  to 
support  a  law  which  su:tually  reqxilres 
one  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to  come 
down  here  to  Washington  and  get  prior 
permission  before  it  can  put  its  own  leg- 
islation into  effect. 

Therefore,  these  two  good  principles 
clash  here.  A  man  just  has  to  resolve 
the  problem  by  his  own  individual  deci- 
sion. I  do  not  quarrel  with  anybody  who 
resolves  It  one  way  or  the  other  In  good 
faith. 

I  have  already  Indicated  my  difficulties 
with  the  committee  extension  of  sections 
4  and  5  of  the  act  of  1965,  and  the  fact 
that  I  tend  to  prefer  the  more  conven- 


tional legal  approach,  through  the  courts 
and  appUed  equally  all  over  the  country, 
of  the  administration  substitute.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  give  the  Impression  that  I 
believe  the  substitute  is  perfect. 

In  addition  to  that  approach,  which  I 
believe  is  sound,  It  has  been  loaded  down 
with  various  provisions  unnecessary  to 
the  main  thrust  of  the  bill  to  which  I 
personally  object.  I  agree  \^ith  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  the  provision  abolishing 
literacy  tests  all  over  the  country  Is  in 
all  probability  unconstitutional.  It  has 
been  so  held  in  the  Northampton  case 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  case 
has  been  overruled.  So  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  nationwide  ban  of  literacy  tests 
is  a  valid,  constitutional  provision  in  the 
administration  bill.  Because  I  do  not,  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  am  going  to  offer 
an  amen^ent  here  to  take  that  provi- 
sion out  of  the  administration  bill.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  a  cleaner  bill  and  one 
I  could  vote  for  with  a  better  conscience 
if  that  provision  were  removed. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  last  4  minutes  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Sandman)  . 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues,  what  I  see  happening  here 
today  reminds  me  to  a  large  extent  of 
what  we  do  back  in  my  party  in  my 
State  back  home.  We  seem  to  follow 
a  policy  there  ttiat,  whenever  we  do 
something  that  succeeds  and  Is  worth 
while,  we  stop  doing  it.  This  has  led  to 
a  catastrophe  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case  we  have 
a  law  which  has  been  successful.  In  this 
case  we  have  a  law  which  has  allowed 
some  States  that  have  been  accused  of 
doing  things  that  are  not  what  we  like 
to  see  done  rectified.  I  think  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  those  seven  States  while  this  law 
has  been  in  effect  during  these  last  5 
years  that  there  have  been  great  strides 
made  to  stop  discrimination  in  the  field 
of  voting  rights  and  I  think  those  States 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit.  I  do  not 
see  any  harm  done  to  those  States  or  any 
other  States,  if  this  law  is  extended  and 
I  think  it  should  be  extended.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  do  any  damage 
to  those  States.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
being  unfair  to  those  States.  I  think  it 
is  altogether  wrong,  as  my  friend  from 
Virginia  said,  that,  in  Virginia,  which  is 
the  cradle  of  all  the  good  things  tliat 
iiave  happened  to  this  country,  that  as 
a  State  it  cannot  enact  a  law  as  a  mat- 
ter of  State  law  imless  it  Is  first  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
I  think  Is  wrong  and  he  is  right  when 
he  says  that  it  is  wrong.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  done  away  with.  I  believe 
eventually  it  wiU  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  c:!hainnan,  I  listened  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  there 
is  no  man  for  whom  I  have  more  re- 
gard than  the  gentleman.  I  can  under- 
stand his  feelings.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  right  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  a  right  to  give  the  Attorney 
General  such  vast  powers.  I  think  It  Is 
far  better  for  the  States  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  the  States  want  to  do. 
For  a  Uf  etime  I  have  supported  the  home 
rule  theory  that  the  States  should  be 
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able  to  do  those  things,  and   I  would 
hke  to  see  that  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  altogether 
wrong  that  there  should  be  a  Federal  law 
which  imposes  a  residency  requirement 
upon  all  50  States.  I  think  It  is  best  de- 
cided by  the  State  and  I  would  like  to  see 
it  decided  by  the  State.  But,  correspond- 
ingly, I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  right  for 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  example,  to 
require  a  2-year  residency  in  order  to 
vote  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  anyone  else.  I  think  2  years  is 
a  little  too  long.  In  that  State  you  have 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  precinct  and 
county  for  1  year.  If  you  moved  during 
that  period  of  time  you  could  not  vote 
for  anyone.  This  I  do  not  think  is  right 
either  and  in  some  way  we  have  to  reach 
a  medium  and  I  think  the  committee  bill 
is  the  best  vehicle  we  have,  to  reach 
that  medium. 

I  hope  that  In  the  extension  of  this  bill 
all  of  these  things  of  which  none  of  us 
approve  will  be  rectified.  I  think  this  is 
our  best  opportunity  and  for  this  rear 
son  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary — and  I  heard  all  the  testi- 
mony and  studied  it  for  hours  as  our 
chairman  has  and  as  oui-  ranking  Repub- 
lican leader  on  that  committee  has  and  I 
support  the  committee  position.  It  is  the 
only  sound  position  that  we  can  take 
today. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4249,  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  without 
amendment,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  which  in  my  judgment  would 
represent  a  tragic  and  (  evastating  back- 
ward step. 

To  fail  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
as  is  would  be  an  invitation  to  a  number 
of  States  to  resume  and  step  up  certain 
discriminatory  practices  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  all  men  of  conscience. 

To  fail  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  is  would  be  to  betray  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  many  Americans  fought 
and  for  which  some  died — Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Medgar  Evers,  Mickey  Schwer- 
ner,  James  Chaney,  Andy  Goodman,  and 
others. 

The  purpose  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  was  to  secure  full  enfranchise- 
ment and  the  right  to  participate  fully 
in  political  activities  for  all  citizens.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  toward 
that  goal  in  the  Southern  States,  but 
there  is  indisputable  evidence  that  as 
one  type  of  discrimination  Is  eliminated, 
yet  another  barrier  to  political  partic- 
ipation is  created  by  the  warped  imagi- 
nations of  those  who  seek  to  prevent  the 
Negro  from  assuming  an  active  role  in 
politics. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesbiu-gh,  who  has 
served  on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
for  12  years  and  is  now  its  chairman,  has 
written  that  "the  administration's  sub- 
stitute is  a  much  weaker  bill."  He 
continues: 


I  do  fear  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
feel  that  the  voting  problems  at  which  the 
1965  Act  was  directed  have  been  solved.  They 
have  not.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  remains 
to  be  fully  Implemented.  We  cannot  retreat 
on  this  front.  If  we  do,  we  run  the  risk  of 
endangering  the  faith  of  many  of  our  peo- 
ple In  the  ability  of  our  Government  to 
meet  the  legitimate  expectations  of  Its  citi- 
zens. 

There  are  three  central  remedies  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act:  First,  suspension 
of  literary  tests  and  similar  devices,  sec- 
ond, prohibition  against  enforcement  of 
new  voting  regulations  pending  Federal 
review  to  determine  whether  their  use 
would  perpetuate  voting  discrimination, 
and,  third,  assignment  of  Federal  exami- 
ners to  list  qualified  applicants  to  vote 
and  assignment  of  Federal  observers  to 
monitor  the  conduct  of  elections.  The 
statutory  formula,  which  determines 
those  jurisdictions  to  be  covered  by  these 
provisions,  applies  to  those  States  and 
political  subdivisions  which,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  maintained  a  literacy  test 
or  similar  device  as  a  prerequisite  to  reg- 
istering to  vote,  and  in  which  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  residents  of  voting  age 
were  registered  on  that  date  or  voted  in 
the  1964  presidential  election. 

The  act,  therefore,  presently  applies  to 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Geoi-gia,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia; and  Yuma  County,  Ariz.;  Honolulu 
County,  Hawaii;  and  39  coimties  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  a  covered 
jurisdiction  could  obtain  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act  in  August  1970 
by  obtaining  a  declaratory  judgment  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, based  on  the  showing  that  no 
test  or  device  has  been  used  in  that  State 
or  subdivision  during  the  preceding  5 
years  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect 
of  denying  the  vote,  because  of  race  or 
color.  What  this  means  is  that  covered 
jurisdictions  could  use  the  fruits  of  the 
past  5  years  in  order  to  obtain  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  act  and  return  to  their 
pre- 1965  practices.  As  Chairman  Cellar 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee: 

Unfortunately,  the  record  shows  that  sub- 
stantial dangers  remain,  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  four  years  are  delicate  and 
will  be  erased  if  a  continued  Federal  pres- 
ence Is  not  assured. 

Federal  examiners  have  been  appoint- 
ed in  certain  counties  in  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina,  and  in  those  five  States  Negro 
registration  has  risen  from  approxi- 
mately 29  percent  of  the  Negro  voting- 
age  population  to  52  percent. 

Roy  Wilkins,  chairman  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  CivU  Rights,  has 
pointed  out  that — 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  In  less  than  four 
years  has  demonstrated  its  immense  value. 
It  has  brought  more  than  800,000  voters  to 
the  rolls  In  states  that  have  traditionally 
sought  to  disenfranchise  minority  group 
members.  It  Is  directly  responsible  for  the 
election  of  about  400  Negro  officials  in  com- 
munities that  have  had  no  Negro  officehold- 
ers since  Reconstruction. 

This  Is,  Indisputably,  dramatic  prog- 
ress and,  some  critics  of  the  law  would 
argue,  sufiQcient  progress  to  put  those 


States  over  the  50  percent  triggering 
mechanism  in  the  statutory  formula.  I 
would  submit  that  the  Job  is  not  yet 
finished,  that  Negro  registration  is 
nowhere  nearly  as  high  as  it  should  be 
and  that  as  registration  go^s  up,  har- 
assments  to  running  for  oflSce  and  vot- 
ing also  go  up.  This,  I  believe,  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  must 
be  continued  for  another  5  years.  To  do 
otherwise  will  be  to  permit  the  States 
of  the  South  to  return  to  their  discrimi- 
natory practices,  with  the  resultant 
waste  of  years  of  effort  and  lost  lives. 

What  is  the  clear  evidence  supporting 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act?  First, 
registration  figures  indicate  that  Negro 
registration  in  Mississippi  has  increased 
from  6.7  percent  to  59.4  percent  since 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  But  92  percent  of 
eligible  Mississippi  whites  are  also  regis- 
tered, and  that  is  a  disparity  plainly  in- 
dicating that  there  are  many,  many  more 
Negroes  in  Mississippi  who  could  be  vot- 
ing but  are  not.  There  are  similar  gaps 
between  Negro  and  white  registration  in 
other  Southern  States,  and,  especially, 
in  individual  counties  and  political  sub- 
divisions. In  Alabama,  for  example,  less 
than  50  percent  of  voting  age  Negroes 
are  registered  in  27  out  of  67  coimties. 

Second,  there  continues  to  be  harrass- 
ment  of  Negroes  who  wish  to  register  and 
to  vote,  and  several  jurisdictions  have 
undertaken  new,  imlawful  ways  to 
diminish  the  Negroes'  franchise  and  to 
defeat  Negro  candidates.  A  Civil  Rights 
Commission  study  of  May  1968,  entitled 
"Political  Participation,"  details  ob- 
stacles to  Negro  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral and  political  processes.  The  chap- 
ter headings  speak  eloquently  for  them- 
selves: "Diluting  the  Negro  Vote,"  "Pre- 
venting Negroes  from  Becoming  Candi- 
dates or  Obtaining  OfiQce,"  "Discrimina- 
tion Against  Negro  Registrants,"  "Exclu- 
sion of  and  Interference  with  Negro  Poll 
Watchers,"  "Vote  Fraud,  Discriminatory 
Selection  of  Election  Officials,"  and  "In- 
timidation and  Economic  Dependence." 

Some  of  the  particularly  offensive  prac- 
tices discussed  in  detail  include  exorbi- 
tant filing  fees,  ^witching  to  at-laige 
elections  when  l4(gro  strength  is  con- 
centrated in  certain  districts,  abolishing 
or  making  appointive  officer  sought  by 
Negro  candidates,  and  lengthening  the 
terms  of  Inciunbents.  Sometimes,  if  a 
voter  does  not  cast  ballots  for  a  nimiber 
of  candidates  equal  to  the  number  of 
positions  to  be  filled — as  in  a  school 
board  election,  for  example — his  ballot  is 
not  counted  at  all,  thus  forcing  Negroes 
to  vote  for  white  candidates  if  they  want 
their  votes  for  Negro  candidates  to  be 
counted.  "FuU-slate  voting,"  as  this  is 
called,  dilutes  the  effect  of  their  vote 
for  the  Negro  candidate. 

As  recently  as  June  of  this  year,  a  re- 
port by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  on 
the  May  13,  1969,  mimiclpal  elections  in 
Mississippi  states  that  "not  one  black 
candidate  in  a  coimty  where  Federal 
observers  were  present  believed  the  elec- 
tion would  have  been  run  In  an  honest 
manner  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
these  observers." 

The  report  recoimts  Incidents  in  which 
black  citizens  feared  white  economic  re- 
prisals if  they  registered  to  vote,  or  sltua- 
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tlons  In  which  the  city  clerk  was  not 
available  to  register  voters  except  at  the 
most  Inconvenient  hours  for  working 
people,  or,  in  fact,  charges  of  a  coimty 
clerk  making  a  crippled  black  woman 
stand  and  walk  around  for  15  minutes 
while  she  was  being  registered  to  vote. 
Polling  places  were  changed  without 
publicity,  names  on  registration  lists 
marked  as  already  voted  when  in  fact 
they  did  not,  names  simply  removed  from 
the  list,  and  registration  lists  made  in- 
accessible in  advance  of  the  election  in 
order  to  discourage  challenges  of  un- 
qualified voters  and  the  legitimate  de- 
fense of  those  challenged  unjustly. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  requires  that 
covered  States  clear  their  new  voting 
statutes  and  practices  with  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  in  fact. 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  disapproved 
of  a  number  of  proposed  changes  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  last  summer.  Yet, 
as  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary (Mr.  McCxTLLOCH)  observed  on  July 
2,  the  administration  bill  proposes  to 
eliminate  that  requirement  of  the  law  "in 
the  face  of  spellbinding  evidence  of  un- 
flagging southern  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  creating  an  ever  more  sophisticated 
legal  machinery  for  discriminating 
against  the  black  voter."  To  give  the  At- 
torney General  nationwide  authority  to 
bring  voting  rights  suits  to  challenge  dis- 
criminatory practices  and  laws,  as  the 
administration  bill  proposes,  would  move 
the  struggle  to  obtain  electorial  justice 
from  the  bsdlot  box  to  the  courtroom — 
with  its  attendant  delays — and  thereby 
vitiate  the  very  success  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Further,  in  testimony  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Attorney  General 
indicated  that  he  did  not  need  additional 
attorneys  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 
There  is,  however,  substantial  evidence 
that  this  division  is  undermanned  now, 
not  to  speak  of  the  increase  in  litigation 
likely  to  result  from  the  substitute  bill. 

Surely,  there  is  ample  need  for  con- 
tinued and  even  more  vigorous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
Insure  Justice  in  southern  elections.  In- 
deed, the  Civil  Rights  Commission  report 
on  the  Mississippi  elections  makes  sev- 
eral recommendations  about  strengthen- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  Federal  exami- 
ners and  observers.  T  cannot  express  more 
cogently  than  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  my  objections  to  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  "As  I  imderstand  the 
provisions  of  the  administration  bill 
which  pertain  to  the  heart  of  this  con- 
troversy," Mr.  McCuLLocH  said  In  July, 
"they  sweep  broadly  into  those  areas 
where  the  need  Is  least  and  retreat  from 
those  areas  where  the  need  Is  greatest." 

This  Natt(«  made  a  solemn  commit- 
ment In  1870  that  "the  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condltlm  of  servitude." 
Ninety-five  years  later  we  passed  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  that  prtxnise.  It  r/ould 
be  the  most  callous  act  if  we  were  to 
mark  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  15th 
amendment  by  acquiescing  in  the  South- 


em  States'  continued  pursuit  of  Negro 
subjugation  and  discrimination.  There 
have  been  no  complaints  from  the  14 
other  States  outside  the  South  which 
have  hteracy  tests  and  other  devices,  yet 
there  continue  to  be  small-minded  men 
in  Uie  South  who  persist  In  devising  ever 
more  subtie  forms  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion. That  is  where  Federal  resources 
must  be  concentrated;  that  is  where  the 
job  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
committee  bill  and  defeat  of  the  adminis- 
tration substitute. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUe- 
woman   from   New   York    <Mrs.   Chis- 

HOLM). 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  many  of  us  have  heard  the 
statement  before  that  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  that  we  pay  for  freedom.  I 
think  tiiat  until  a  large  segment  of  our 
population  in  this  Nation  is  assured  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  this  type  of  dis- 
crimination but  have  the  assurance  of 
human  rights  which  have  been  denied 
them  by  certain  groups  that  we  should 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  think  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
how  effective  this  act  has  been  in  terms 
of  giving  hope  to  a  large  number  of  the 
black  citizens  of  this  country.  And  until 
we  know  by  deeds  and  actions,  and  not 
by  words  and  jargon,  that  there  is  no 
need  any  longer  for  vigilance,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  must  be  extended. 

I  think  we  do  recognize  that  there  is 
change  going  on  in  our  Nation,  and  that 
those  of  us  who  have  been  speaking  about 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
must  be  quite  sure  that  we  make  Amer- 
ica safe  for  all  of  its  citizens,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed,  within  its  borders. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  many 
instances  those  of  us  who  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  status  quo  find  it 
most  difBcult  to  realize  that  in  this  day 
and  in  this  age  certain  voices  in  America 
are  now  saying  that  we  are  through  with 
gradualism  and  we  are  through  with 
tokenism,  and  we  want  our  full  share  of 
the  American  dream  that  everyone  so 
unequivocally  speaks  about. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  and  urge  that 
we  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
recognizing  that  the  day  has  come  in 
America  when  black  and  white  will  be 
given  the  fullest  privileges.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  the  very  near  future  we  will  not 
have  to  have  any  special  devices  or  acts 
In  order  to  assure  a  certain  segment  of 
our  population  in  these  United  States 
that  justice  Is  theirs  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  have  remaining- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  at  the  closing  of  this  debate  that 
great  credit  is  due  to  those  areas  that 
have  been  affected  materially  by  this  bill. 
I  think  that  we  must  indeed  give  an  ac- 
colade to  many  of  the  leaders  of  those 
communities,  because  many,  many  thou- 
ssmds  of  Negros  have  been  enabled  to  be 
placed  on  the  registration  rolls,  and  have 
voted,  and  many  hundreds  of  Negros  are 
now  holding  public  offlces. 


I  think  this  is  a  very  creditable  per- 
formance, and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  to  castigate  anyone  or  any  par- 
ticular community.  On  the  contrary.  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  praise  Is  due,  and 
we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  If  we 
did  not  offer  that  praise. 

However,  despite  that  cooperation  of 
many  local  officials,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Prejudices  die  hard,  and  prejudice 
has  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  dif- 
ficulty over  the  century,  ingrown,  and 
endemic,  and  the  law  has  helped  destroy 
those  prejudices.  It  cannot  obliterate 
them  completely,  but  it  does  help,  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  un- 
doubtedly has  helped.  I  think  an  exten- 
sion of  the  act  will  to  a  greater  degree 
cause  the  people  of  those  affected  areas 
to  in  a  more  material  way  hearken  to 
the  old  voice  of  Leviticus  proclaiming 
liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof. 

See  how  wise  Leviticus  was.  He  did  not 
simply  say  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
the  land,"  he  emphasized  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof. 

I  believe  that  the  Mitchell  amendment 
that  is  going  to  be  offered  does  away 
with  the  so-called  trigger  arrangement 
and  tears  the  very  heart  out  of  the  act 
of  1965.  I  would  like  Just  briefly  to  refer 
to  a  statement  made  by  Father  Hesburgh 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. He  said : 

To  eliminate  existing  protection  against 
manipulative  changes  In  voting  laws  Is  In 
no  sense  an  advance  In  protection  of  the 
voting  rights  of  Axnerlcan  citizens.  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinct retreat.  It  Is  an  open  invitation  to 
those  States  which  denied  the  vote  to  mi- 
nority citizens  In  the  past  to  resume  doing  so 
in  the  future,  through  Insertion  of  dis- 
ingenuous technicalities  and  changes  in 
their  election  laws. 

As  Father  Hesburgh  says,  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  rips  out  the  trigger 
provisions — heart  of  the  1965  act.  If  you 
do  that  then  you  open  the  door  of  the 
past,  and  you  close  the  door  to  the  future. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that. 

In  addition  thereto,  another  great 
weakening  of  the  proposals,  is  doing 
away  with  the  preclearance  provisions 
dealing  with  new  voting  laws  or  prac- 
tices. That  has  been  of  material  value 
to  protecting  the  vote  and  of  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Negro. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  what  the 
record  of  the  South  has  been  with 
reference  to  preclearance  of  new  election 
laws.  Of  the  421  submissions,  20  have 
been  objected  to  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  other  words,  to  general  the  com- 
munities affected  have  realized  that  it  is 
essential  to  make  progress  and  to  adhere 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  1965  act 
and  submit  changes  in  election  laws  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1965. 

The  requir«nent  of  iireclearance  Is 
vital  today.  It  will  be  essential  in  the 
future. 

Since  May  21.  1969.  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  objected  to  14  changes  in  the 
voting  laws  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi. 

This  record  alone  in  1969  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  vital  need  for  section  5 
preclearance  procedures. 

When  you  consider  the  thousands  of 
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communities  and  municipalities  and 
boards  and  councils  in  the  areas  affected 
that  are  constantly  promulgating  new 
laws  and  changes  in  voting  statutes  that 
may  affect  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
norities, how  in  thunder  can  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  police  all  those 
changes?  It  could  not  possibly  do  it. 
Therefore,  we  provided  in  the  1965  act 
that  if  there  are  any  changes,  there 
should  be  notice  given  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

If  he  approves  the  change,  well  and 
good.  If  he  disapproves  the  change,  then 
the  municipality  or  State  authority  can 
go  to  the  court  and  appeal  the  decision. 

This  procedure  has  worked.  Now  that 
is  all  going  aglimmering  under  this 
Mitchell-Ford  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  and 
others,  I  do  hope  that  the  substitute 
will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  for  another  5  years  would  perpetu- 
ate a  law  which  is  unjust  in  its  terms  and 
imequal  in  its  application.  As  a  nation  we 
are  committed  to  the  principle  of  equal 
justice  imder  law  for  all  our  citizens.  The 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
states: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

It  does  not  say,  "The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  39  counties 
in  North  Carolina,  one  county  in  Arizona, 
and  one  coimty  in  Hawaii,  on  accoimt  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  was  drawn  making  one  law  for 
one  section  of  the  Nation,  and  another 
law  for  the  rest.  The  criteria  by  which 
States  have  been  brought  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law  were  chosen  arbi- 
trarily and  are  largely  irrelevant  to  the 
basic  problem  of  illegal  discrimination  in 
registration  and  voting.  The  1965  act  did 
not  seek  to  ban  literacy  tests  in  all  States ; 
it  did  not  question  the  legality  of  State 
and  county  statutes  requiring  literacy 
tests  for  voter  registration  at  all.  Only  in 
States  and  coimtries  in  which  less  than 
50  percent  of  th  total  voting  age  popula- 
tion was  registered  to  vote  or  voted  in 
the  November  1964  election  were  literacy 
tests  to  be  suspended.  And  to  these  States 
and  counties  only  does  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral have  the  power  to  send  Federal 
examiners  and  election  observers.  These 
States  and  counties  only  are  prohibited 
from  adopting  new  voting  laws  or  pro- 
cedures without  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Congress  has  a  duty  to  assure 
that  all  citizens  have  equal  rights  to 
vote  and  that  all  State  governments  have 
equal  rights  to  impose,  or  to  be  prohibit- 
ed from  imposing,  certain  voting  restric- 
tions. Yet  we  are  today  faced  with  a 
situation  in  which  illiterate  citizens  in 
seven  States  have  a  right  to  vote,  while 
illiterate  citizens  in   34  States  can  be 


barred  from  the  polls  by  literacy  tests. 
Conversely,  the  State  governments  of 
seven  States  are  denied  the  ability  to  im- 
pose a  literacy  test  while  the  State  gov- 
ernments of  the  other  43  States  have 
that  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  good  for  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia,  it  is  aslo  good  for  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  Oregon.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  Member  of  Congress 
who  would  not  support  a  voting  rights 
bill  that  protects  the  rights  of  every 
American,  if  that  legislation  gives  pref- 
erence to  none,  provides  protection  for 
all,  and  treats  each  State  on  an  equal 
basis. 

The  extension  of  the  present  Voting 
Rights  Act  completely  ignores  the  sub- 
stantial progress  in  voter  registration 
and  participation  that  has  been  made. 
It  would  continue  the  punishment  of 
my  State  and  the  other  States  affected 
on  the  basis  of  figures  from  the  1964 
presidential  elections  which  today  are 
simply  no  longer  relevant.  In  fact,  the 
simple  substitution  of  the  results  of  the 
1968  presidential  election  would  elim- 
inate from  the  provisions  of  this  law 
all  but  two  of  the  States  now  affected 
by  it  which  have  not  been  exempted  by 
court  order. 

Today,  800,000  Negroes  have  been  reg- 
istered in  the  seven  States  covered  by 
the  1965  act.  More  than  50  percent  of 
the  eligible  Negroes  are  registered  in 
every  State  covered  by  the  act.  What- 
ever disparities  existed  in  1965,  these 
no  longer  provide  a  valid  justification 
for  applying  one  law  to  one  section  of 
our  Nation,  and  another  to  the  rest. 

Today  there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  percentage  of  eligible  Negroes 
registered  in,  say,  Louisiana — a  State 
covered  by  the  1965  act — and  Florida, 
which  is  not  covered.  There  are  15  coun- 
ties in  Florida  where  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  Negro  electorate  was 
registered  in  1968,  but  only  13  in  Louisi- 
ana. There  are  dozens  of  coimties  in 
Texas  where  less  than  half  of  the  eligible 
electorate  voted  in  1968,  but  only  nine 
in  Alabama.  The  total  1968  voter  turn- 
out in  South  Carolina  was  proportion- 
ately higher  in  the  heavily  Negro  low- 
land counties  than  in  the  overwhelmingly 
white  Piedmont  counties.  A  higher  per- 
centage of  voting-age  Negi'oes  went  to 
the  polls  in  the  Deep  South  than  in  Watts 
or  Washington.  Little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  voting-age  Negro  population 
cast  1968  ballots  in  New  York  City's  Man- 
hattan, the  Bronx,  or  Brooklyn,  and  this 
amounted  to  only  one-half  the  local 
white  turnout  ratio.  A  higher  percentage 
of  Negroes  vote  in  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  where  there  are  no  literacy 
tests,  than  in  majority  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods in  New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  illiterate 
members  of  minority  groups  in  most  of 
the  big  northern  cities,  and  surely  these 
have  just  as  much  right  to  the  protection 
of  a  Voting  Rights  Act  as  citizens  in  the 
seven  States  presently  covered.  Surely 
those  who  have  experienced  the  segre- 
gated, substandard  education  of  northern 
city  ghettos  have  the  same  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  law  as  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
should  correct  the  glaring  inequities  of 
this  law.  The  evidence  clearly  demon- 
strates that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
people  and  unfair  to  the  States  to  ex- 
tend the  Voting  Rights  Act,  without 
change,  for  5  years.  We  cannot  pi-etend 
to  believe  in  the  principles  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  justice  iinder  law  if  we  pass 
laws  which  apply  to  one  section  of  the 
Nation,  but  not  to  the  rest.  To  do  so  is  to 
perpetuate  the  most  blatant  sort  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  injustice. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  feel  compelled  to  speak  out  against  any 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  discriminatory 
when  it  was  passed,  has  been  enforced  in 
a  discriminatory  manner  for  the  last  4 
years,  and  will  continue  to  be  discrimina- 
toiy  unless  changes  are  made  in  the  law. 
To  provide  an  extension  of  this  infamous 
piece  of  legislation  without  change  will 
only  serve  as  a  mockery  of  justice. 

The  extension,  as  reported  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  seeks  to  single  out 
one  section  of  our  great  country  as  a 
scapegoat  for  so-called  past  sins  that 
have  been  committed  throughout  the 
land. 

If  literacy  tests  are  illegal  in  one  State, 
why  should  they  not  be  illegal  in  all  50 
States?  If  this  Congress  is  supposedly 
ti-ying  to  protect  the  voting  rights  of 
people  in  one  specific  area  of  the  Nation, 
why  not  protect  the  voting  rights  of  all 
people  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation? 

If  tills  Chamber  passes  the  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we 
wiU  be  telling  the  Nation  that  voter  dis- 
crimination can  continue  to  flourish  in 
New  York.  Chicago.  California,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  this  same  al- 
leged discrimination  will  be  stamped  out 
with  the  oppressive  heel  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  in  the  South.  I  -realize  this 
might  be  the  politically  expedient  coui'se 
to  follow  for  some  people,  but  is  this  the  » 
course  of  equal  justice  throughout 
America? 

I  would  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  answer 
these  questions  with  truthfulness  and 
honesty  before  they  cast  their  vote. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  begun 
to  change  the  political  picture  in  the 
South.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  effective  pro- 
tection to  black  Americans'  right  to  vote 
which  the  15th  amendment  guarantees. 

Congress  undertook  to  protect  voting 
rights  by  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957 
and  1960  and  by  title  I  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  All  of  this  legislation  was 
intended  to  facilitate  Judicial  protection 
of  voting  rights.  None  of  this  legislation 
made  possible  any  significant  increase  in 
Negro  registration  and  voting  in  the 
Southern  States  because  case-by-case  lit- 
igation in  the  courts  was  too  slow  and 
because  registration  officials  had  ways 
of  circumventing  court  orders  forbidding 
discrimination. 

Congress  undertook  a  different  ap- 
proach in  1965 — the  approach  by  admin- 
istrative instead  of  judicial  enforcement 
of  voting  rights.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  takes  away  from  registration  of- 
ficials the  power  to  use  literacy  tests  and 
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other  devices  to  prevent  Negroes  from 
registering.  It  empowers  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
voters  by  Federal  examiners  in  counties 
where  Negroes  still  encounter  resistance 
to  the  exercise  of  voting  rights  despite 
suspension  of  tests  and  devices.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General  to  send 
election  observers  to  ensure  that  regis- 
tered voters  are  permitted  to  vote  and 
that  their  votes  are  counted.  And  It  for- 
bids States  and  coimties  covered  by  the 
Act  to  put  into  effect  any  new  voting 
laws  without  approval  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Since  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  about  800.000  black  Americans 
have  registered  to  vote  In  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina.  Prior  to  the  act,  only 
29  percent  of  Negroes  of  voting  age  in 
these  States  were  registered  to  vote;  52 
percent  of  them  are  registered  today. 

And  because  thousands  of  new  black 
voters  are  going  to  the  polls  today  hun- 
dreds of  black  candidates  have  been 
elected  to  public  office  in  the  Southern 
States.  And  at  the  same  time  white  can- 
didates and  officeholders  will  have  to  in- 
creasingly respond  to  the  needs  and  Just 
demands  of  Negro  voters  if  they  wish  to 
be  elected  or  to  stay  in  office. 

In  December  1968,  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jor- 
dan, Jr.,  director  of  the  voter  education 
project  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council, 
stated: 

Three  years  ago.  Just  after  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council  compiled  a  list  of  Negro  ofSce- 
bolders  In  the  South.  The  list  totalled  Just 
over  70  names. 

Today,  counting  some  80  black  candidates 
elected  for  the  first  time  in  the  November 
fifth  general  election,  the  list  totals  over  380 
names.  The  roster  thus  Is  more  than  five 
times  as  large  today  as  it  was  Just  three  years 
ago. 

This  dramatic  Increase  Is  one  of  the  more 
significant  developments  in  Southern  politics 
today.  Not  even  the  fact  that  five  Southern 
states  gave  George  Wallace  his  only  electoral 
votes  can  overshadow  the  deepening  involve- 
ment of  black  Southerners  in  thj^  region's 
political  process. 

By  July  of  1969,  the  number  of  black 
elected  officeholders  had  increased  again 
from  380  to  473. 

It  is  Imperative,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  most  essential  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act — suspension  of  liter- 
acy tests  and  devices,  required  Federal 
approval  of  new  voting  laws.  Federal  ex- 
aminers, and  election  observers — remain 
In  effect. 

HJl.  4249  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  extend  these  provisions 
for  S  more  years.  Black  citizens  in  the 
Southern  States  urgently  need  to  have 
tills  Federal  protection  of  their  right  to 
vote  continued  in  effect  for  another  5 
years.  In  its  1968  report,  entitled  'Tolitl- 
cal  Participation,"  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  given  us  extensive  evidence 
of  continuing  resistance  to  Negro  voting. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  YotiE  (Mr.  Celler),  deserves  the 
greatest  praise  for  rejecting,  together 
with  a  majority  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers, proposed  amendments  to  H.R.  4249. 
A  nationwide  ban  on  literacy  tests  for 


voter  registration  is  obviously  unneces- 
sary. The  Voting  Rights  Act  focuses  on 
the  Southern  States  because  they  alone 
have  disfranchised  the  Negro.  To  no 
longer  require  States  and  counties  cov- 
ered by  the  act  to  seek  prior  Federal  ap- 
proval of  new  voting  laws  would  surely 
endanger  minority  voting  rights  or  the 
effectiveness  of  minority  votes. 

Therefore,  I  urge  immediate  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  4249. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  4249  without 
amendment,  to  extend  the  ban  on  liter- 
acy tests  and  other  devices  for  another 
5  years,  until  August  1975,  in  States  cov- 
ered by  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Continu- 
ance of  this  legislation  is  essential  to 
assure  that  the  right  to  vote  Is  not  de- 
nied any  citizen  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color. 

The  success  of  our  Institutions  Is  criti- 
cally dependent  on  oiu:  ability  to  express 
grievances,  and  to  effect  necessary 
change  at  the  polls.  We  must  make  sure 
that  this  power  Is  conferred  equally  on 
white  and  Negro  voters. 

Since  1965,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion reports  that  an  additional  740,000 
Negroes  had  been  registered  In  States 
covered  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  by  the 
summer  of  1968.  The  gains  have  been  sig- 
nificant, but  there  are  still  176  counties 
and  parishes  In  six  covered  States  where 
less  than  half  the  voting-age  Negroes  are 
registered.  In  79  of  these  areas,  less  than 
35  percent  are  registered.  There  is  clear- 
ly much  more  to  be  done. 

The  most  obvious  sign  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  white  registration  is  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  voting-age  pop- 
ulation. The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
reports  that  59.4  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  Negroes  In  Mississippi  are  now  reg- 
istered, but  for  whites  the  figure  is  92.4 
percent.  The  proportion  of  registered 
whites  is  55  percent  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  registered  blacks.  In  Ala- 
bama it  is  45  percent  greater.  In  Geor- 
gia it  Is  51  percent  greater.  In  Louisi- 
ana, the  discrepancy  is  57  percent.  We 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  close  these 
gaps. 

Several  States  covered  by  the  act  have 
devised  new  techniques  to  forestall  the 
election  of  Negro-supported  candidates, 
and  to  prevent  Negroes  from  effectively 
exercising  their  vote.  Such  devices  have 
ranged  from  increasing  filing  fees  to  ex- 
tending terms  of  office  of  white  incum- 
bents. They  have  Included  making  cer- 
tain offices  appointive  or  abolishing  them 
entirely,  to  avoid  election  of  Negro  can- 
didates. In  some  instances  information 
concerning  election  requirements  has 
been  wlthhdd.  Where  Negro  voting 
strength  has  grown,  at-large  elections 
and  consolidated  districts  have  been  pro- 
posed to  dilute  black  voting  power.  Last 
spring  the  Attorney  General  faced  the 
necessity  of  objecting  to  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Mississippi  election  laws 
which  would  have  made  it  tougher  for  in- 
dependents to  run,  and  which  would  have 
permitted  appointment  or  at-large  elec- 
tion of  certain  officials. 

The  present  Voting  Rights  Act  prohibits 
States  and  counties  from  making  any 
changes  in  their  voting  laws,  without 
first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Attor- 


ney General  or  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  made  clear  that  private  parties  can 
challenge  the  enforcement  of  new  local 
voting  laws  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted as  required  by  section  5. 

This  protection  Is  the  crux  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  Before  1965,  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  the  power  to  sue  to  en- 
Join  discriminatory  voting  laws.  This 
method  of  enforcement  proved  to  be  a 
slow,  expensive,  and  ineffective  way  of  ex- 
tending to  Negroes  the  right  to  vote 
which,  supposedly,  they  were  given  In 
1870.  Department  of  Justice  attorneys 
expended  as  many  as  6,000  man-hours  in 
a  single  case  to  achieve  minimal  results. 

Modifications  In  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
proposed  by  the  administration  would 
scrap  section  5.  Despite  the  rhetoric  of 
the  administration  proposals,  emphasiz- 
ing uniform  national  standards  for  liter- 
acy tests,  residency,  and  the  dispatch  of 
Federal  voting  examiners,  the  plain  pur- 
pose is  to  eviscerate  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  If  the  burden  Is  placed  on  the  Justice 
Department  to  Identify  new  forms  of 
discrimination  and  to  send  teams  of  at- 
torneys into  the  field  to  litigate  a  Negro's 
right  to  vote,  protection  will  be  uneven 
and  slow  In  coming.  I  recall  the  remark  of 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Civil 
Rights  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  have 
the  manpower  to  go  out  and  enforce  full 
and  Immediate  school  desegregation, 
even  If  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  It. 
If  that  Is  the  case,  the  Department  of 
Justice  certainly  lacks  the  manpower  to 
take  on  new  responsibilities  to  attack  a 
host  of  new  voting  laws  in  the  South. 
I  believe  strongly  that  we  must  retain 
section  5  in  its  present  form,  and  require 
States  and  counties  to  clear  In  advance 
any  proposed  amendments  to  election 
laws. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  although  changes 
In  election  laws  have  been  attempted 
since  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  no  State  hflS  moved  to  repeal  Its 
literacy  test,  the  discriminatory  effect  of 
which  the  act  was  designed  to  prevent. 

The  administration's  suggestion  that 
Uteracy  tests  be  banned  across  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  residency  requirements  be 
uniform,  may  be  good  ones,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  they  have  a  place  In  the  pending 
legislation.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  di- 
rected at  the  eradication  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  voting.  Use  of  literacy 
tests  outside  the  South  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  complaints  of  voting  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  race.  Similarly, 
residence  requirements  have  not  been 
shown  to  be  techniques  for  depriving 
Negroes  of  their  franchise. 

These  subjects  should  be  raised  and 
debated  In  separate  legislation.  In  ttie 
meantime,  we  should  not  hesitate  in  re- 
affirming the  purposes  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 1  urge  others  to  Join 
me  In  voting  for  a  simple  5-year  exten- 
sion of  that  act. 

Mr.  BRA8CO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  for  another  5  years. 
This  act  was  designed  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  alleviate  Uatant  discrimination 
in  our  country's  electoral  process. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
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Rights  Act  of  1965,  a  succession  of  legis- 
lative and  judicial  pronouncements  had 
proven  totally  ineffective  to  deal  with 
lustoric  and  deep-rooted  voting  denials. 
The  case-by-case  litigation  approach 
mandated  in  the  1957  act  was  met  by 
massive  State  and  local  resistance.  Cer- 
tain States  initiated  new  procedures  de- 
signed to  block  any  gains  made  through 
judicial  decision.  Most  common  among 
these  procedures  was  the  racially  dis- 
criminatory use  of  literacy  tests. 

The  key  provisions  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  are — 

The  suspension  of  tests  and  devices  as 
registration  requirements  in  certain  cov- 
ered jurisdictions  where  there  is  causal 
relationship  between  their  use  and  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  prohibition  against  enforcement 
In  covered  jurisdictions  of  new  voting 
regulations  without  Federal  approval. 

The  assigmnent  of  Federal  examiners 
In  covered  jurisdictions  to  list  qualified 
applicants  for  voting  and  monitors  for 
elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proof  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  provisions  lies  in  the 
nearly  2  million  Negro  voters  who  were 
added  to  the  election  rolls  in  the  South, 
In  the  463  elected  Negro  officeholders, 
and  in  the  many  changes  which  have 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  greater  par- 
ticipation by  Negroes  in  the  political  life 
of  our  communities,  cities.  States,  and 
Nation. 

All  who  shaped  and  supported  the  1965 
act  can  rightfully  point  with  pride  to 
one  of  the  great  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  this  decade.  The  passage  of  that 
act  was  as  pohtically  and  morally  correct 
then  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  urge  its 
passage  intact,  and  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration's substitute  bill  which  I  believe 
to  be  weaker. 

While  I  do  agree  with  the  administra- 
tion that  general  electoral  reforms  are 
long  overdue,  I  do  not  believe  they  should 
be  tied  to  the  extension  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  because  the  effect  would  be  to 
dilute  and  confuse  the  enforcement  of 
15th  amendment  rights  with  general  re- 
forms based  on  other  considerations. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  firm  opinion  that  if  we  fall  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  4249,  which  provides  for  a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  we  will  be  doing  a  grave  dis- 
service to  our  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment. 

HJl.  4249  is  a  good  and  necessary  bill. 
To  the  contrary  a  bill  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration, HJl.  12695,  is  an  unneces- 
sary and  weak  bill.  It  would  drive  us 
many  steps  backward  in  the  moving  ef- 
fort to  give  people  in  certain  areas  of 
the  Nation  a  right  so  long  denied  to 
them.  It  is  the  right  to  vote. 

Countless  testimony  has  been  given  to 
bear  out  what  I  have  said  and  none  has 
been  more  compelling  than  that  pre- 
sented to  the  House  yesterday  by  the 
Reverend  Theodore  H.  Hesburgh,  presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame  University  and 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  through  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden). 

I  expect  that  all  of  us  have  received 
similar  letters  from  Father  Hesburgh. 
and  I  would  suggest  that  we  all  read  and 


reread  his  views  on  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  and  his  report  on  the  good 
that  has  come  from  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

Father  Hesburgh  has  made  a  strong 
and  compelling  case  for  enactment  of 
HJR.  4249,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
approve  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  facts  about  voting  in  the 
cold  light  of  December  1969  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  hot  summer  of 
1965  when  voting  rights  was  last  con- 
sidered here.  The  gains  have  been  im- 
pressive. Piu-suant  to  the  1965  act  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  sent  exami- 
ners and  observers  into  64  counties  in 
the  South.  Since  August  6,  1965,  when 
lliteracy  tests  were  suspended,  over  800,- 
000  Negro  voters  have  been  registered  in 
the  seven  States  covered  by  the  act.  More 
than  50  percent  of  eligible  Negro  citi- 
zens are  now  registered  in  every  South- 
em  State.  More  than  375  voting  laws 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  approval.  Four  hundred 
blacks  have  been  elected  to  State  and 
local  offices  throughout  the  South. 

These  are  all  real  gains  for  minority 
citizens  who  before  1965  had  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote  or  hold  elective 
office.  The  1965  act  works;  more  than  4 
years  of  experience  with  It  proves  that. 
But  it  is  not  perfect.  Tliat  is  why  I  resist 
the  effort  to  simply  extend  its  life  until 
1975.  Why  not  expand  its  coverage, 
strengthen  its  enforcement  machinery, 
cure  its  defects?  I  say  there  is  no  reason 
why  not.  And  that  is  why  I  support  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration.  It 
is  a  carefully  considered  package  which 
would  do  all  the  things  I  have  suggested. 

Primarily,  it  will  blanket  the  Nation 
with  the  same  protection  the  present  act 
reserves  for  one  region.  Why  should  mi- 
nority citizens  in  Harlem  and  Watts  or 
Roxbury  or  Hartford  be  denied  the  same 
protection  as  blacks  in  Alabama  or  Geor- 
gia? They  should  not.  No  one  can  argue 
the  opposite.  The  amendment  will  see 
that  they  are  not:  Literacy  tests  will  be 
banned  nationwide,  voting  observers  and 
examiners  will  be  able  to  function  in  all 
50  States,  voting  rights  suits  will  be  able 
to  be  brought  in  any  Federal  district 
court.  These  are  all  constructive  and  de- 
sirable reforms  that  the  amendment  will 
accomplish  which  the  committee  bill 
would  not. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  these  reforms, 
not  5  or  10  years  from  now.  The  1965 
act  has  started  the  momentiun  for  action 
which  these  amendments  will  carry  out. 
We  are  not  scraping  the  tested  provi- 
sions of  the  old  law  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, we  are  adding  to  them  new  ones 
which  will  guarantee  to  all  the  rights 
set  forth  In  the  15th  amendment. 

The  amendment  proposes  useful,  work- 
able reforms  which  this  Nation  needs. 
The  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
have  suggested  a  sound  approach  to  vot- 
ing rights  reform.  Those  proposals,  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  now  under 
consideration,  deserve  the  support  of 
everyone  in  this  body.  They  have  mine. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
adoption  of  H.R.  12695,  the  nationwide 
voting  rights  bill. 

This  bill  woxild  give  nationwide  pro- 
tection to  the  right  to  vote.  Its  cover- 


age would  not  be  limited  to  the  States 
and  coimties  covered  by  the  1965  act. 

I  wish  to  comment  specifically  on  one 
provision  of  H.R.  12695,  which  would 
make  an  important  change  in  oiu*  na- 
tional voting  laws.  Under  this  bill,  no 
residency  requirement  could  be  applied 
in  an  election  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  A  person  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote  who  has  resided  in  a  State  since 
September  1  of  the  election  year  would  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  that  State.  A  per- 
son changing  his  residence  after  Septem- 
ber 1  would  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
State  from  wiiich  he  moved. 

This  is  a  key  provision.  In  my  view, 
there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
imposing  State  and  local  residency  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  presidential 
elections.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimates  that  in  the  1968  presidential 
election  more  than  5.5  million  persons 
were  unable  to  vote  because  they  could 
not  meet  local  residency  requirements. 

This  is  manifestly  unfair.  These  resi- 
dency requirements  deprive  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  of  its  right  to 
express  its  wishes  as  to  the  man  who 
will  lead  the  country. 

I  can  understand  that  a  residency  re- 
quirement might  be  reasonable  for  local 
elections.  It  would  give  the  new  resident 
sufficient  time  to  familiarize  himself  with 
local  issues.  But  there  is  no  need  for  a 
residency  requirement  in  presidential 
elections.  The  issues  in  presidential  elec- 
tions are  nationwide  in  scope  and  the 
issues  are  widely  disseminated  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  The  fact  that  a  person 
moves  from  one  State  to  another  has  no 
bearing  as  to  whether  he  can  intelligent- 
ly vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently  re- 
fused to  rule  In  a  case  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  State  residency  re- 
quirements for  voting  for  President.  The 
name  of  that  case  is  Hall  against  Beals. 
Since  the  Court  has  not  decided  the  mat- 
ter, It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  pass  leg- 
islation which  would  remove  this  inequity 
and  give  all  of  the  people  in  tiiis  country 
the  right  to  vote  for  President. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  recent  years  many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  overcome  so-called  sectionalism 
in  our  country.  To  make  us  what  the 
pledge  to  the  flag  says  one  Nation  under 
God,  Indivisible,  with  justice  for  all. 

But  sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  that 
goal. 

Certainly  that  was  a  problem  In  the 
otherwise  needed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965 
and  that  will  be  the  case  to  a  greater 
degree  now  if  we  simply  extend  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  make  this 
one  nation,  indivisible,  if  we  deliberately 
divide  it  by  saying  in  some  places  we 
wUl  insure  the  rights  of  voters,  but  in 
other  places  we  will  not. 

Mr.  Chahinan,  where  is  the  "justice 
for  all"  if  we  say  to  those  who  live  In 
the  South,  "we  will  insure  your  right  to 
vote,"  while  we  say  to  those  in  the  North 
and  the  Midwest  and  the  West,  "your 
right  to  vote  is  not  important." 

Regardless  of  the  well-meaning  inten- 
tion of  those  supporters  of  the  judiciary 
bill  to  right  wrongs  In  the  South,  it  Is 
equally  important  to  right  wrongs  else- 
where. 

That  Is  what  the  nationwide  substitute 
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offered  by  the  minority  leader,  H.R. 
12695  seeks  to  do  by  Insuring  nationwide 
equal  voting  rights  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  name  of  equality 
and  Justice  we  can  do  no  less.  We  have 
confidence  that  the  adn:ilnistration  will 
diligently  administer  12695  with  even- 
handed  justice  throughout  America. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  here  to,  and 
I  hope  they  will,  promptly  and  over- 
whelmingly adopt  this  measure  before 
us,  HJl.  4249,  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  discrim- 
inatory use  of  tests  and  devices,  without 
any  crippling  changes  or  extended  delay. 

ISi.  Chairman,  we  all  remember  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  designed 
to  enf  ranclse  millions  of  citizens  who  had 
not  been  able  to  secure  their  15th  amend- 
ment rights  under  prior  congressional 
enactments.  Congressional  efforts  in 
1957, 1960,  and  1964  to  banish  racial  dis- 
crimination In  voting  proved  seriously 
inadequate.  Federal  remedies  took  the 
form  of  expedited  Federal  court  litiga- 
tion, but  court  orders  were  Ineffectual  in 
overcoming  massive  and  widespread  vio- 
lations of  the  15th  amendment.  Intran- 
sigence and  dilatory  tactics  largely  neu- 
tralized the  litigating  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  By  1965,  It  was  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  to  the  Congress  that 
exclusive  reliance  on  Judicial  remedies 
had  cost  aggrieved  parties  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  and  effort.  Litigation  was 
time  consimiing  and  the  progress  It 
yielded  in  8  years,  from  1957  to  1965,  was 
insignificant.  For  example,  ^^^^S  this 
period  Negro  voter  reglstratioivhad  only 
risen  2.2  percent  in  Mississippi.  An  effec- 
tive Federal  solution  was  Imperative. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  w?is  the 
Federal  response.  Based  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  4  years,  it  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  act  has  been  a  marked 
success.  Over  1  million  Negroes  have  be- 
come enrolled  voters  for  the  first  time. 

Pour  hundred  Negroes  today  hold  local 
and  State  legislative  office  in  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Loulsisma,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  where  4  years  ago  the  nima- 
ber  was  insignificant. 

Although  the  act  has  made  dramatic 
progress  possible,  the  records  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  indicate  that 
the  gains  are  "fragile"  and  the  protec- 
tions of  th  1965  act  must  be  continued  if 
we  are  to  secure  the  gains  made  thus  far. 

The  administration,  through  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  Is  now  offering  an  al- 
ternative proposal  to  eliminate  the  "re- 
gional" character  of  the  1965  act.  We 
should  not  support  efforts  to  weaken  or 
dilute  the  effective  provisions  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  Instead,  we  should  en- 
dorse a  simple  extension  of  5  years  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  presently  con- 
stituted. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Father  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  and  Chairman  of  the 
UJ3.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  simi- 
larly endorses  an  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  share  his  view  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  effective  voting  rights 
protections  contained  in  the  1965  act  re- 
main essential  to  make  the  promise  of 
the  15th  amendment  a  reality. 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
debates  on  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  hear — and  have  heard— many  argu- 
ments for  and  against  this  excellent  piece 
of  legislation.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
been  a  most  effective  law  In  terms  of  de- 
livering what  it  promises — the  right  to 
register  and  to  vote  as  guaranteed  by  the 
15th  amendment.  But,  I  want  to  remind 
the  Members  that  in  less  than  9  months 
the  800,000  black  voters  registered  imder 
the  1965  act  face  the  specter  of  the  re- 
turn of  white  supremacy  at  the  voting 
registrar's  office. 

On  August  6, 1970 — next  summer — the 
States  and  counties  now  covered  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  will  have  no  further 
legal  obligation  to  tulhere  to  this  law. 
When  that  day  arrives,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  do  not  extend  the  life  of  this  act,  we 
will  see  the  return  of  Mississippi's  in- 
famous constitutional  interpretation  lit- 
eracy test — which  is  still  on  the  books  in 
that  State.  We  shall  see  the  purging  of 
black  voters  from  the  rolls  through 
wholesale  reregistratlon  of  voters.  We 
shall  see  ingenious  State  legislatures, 
county  boards,  and  city  coiuicils  invent 
new  ways  to  disfranchise  black  voters  by 
changing  election  laws,  by  developing 
new  procedures,  by  drawing  political 
boundary  lines,  by  devising  new  methods 
of  electing  various  officeholders,  im- 
checked  by  the  powers  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  provided  in  section  5  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

In  95  years  the  advocates  of  white 
political  supremacy  have  not  yet  ex- 
hausted all  the  ingenious  tricks  and  de- 
vices at  their  command  to  keep  black 
folk  from  voting.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  with  all  its  strong  provisions 
was  the  only — and  I  repeat — the  only 
time  white  supremacy  in  the  registrar's 
office  and  at  the  polling  places  was 
stopped  and  the  only  time  in  our  history 
that  guarantees  of  the  15th  amendment 
were  given  full  effect. 

We  have  fought  hard  for  that  act.  As 
Federal  Judge  Leon  Hlgglnbothara  said 
last  Monday,  "When  one  has  been  on  the 
receiving  end  and  deprived  of  rights  It 
gives  you  a  different  perspective  than 
one  who  has  not  hEid  to  fight  for  them." 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  the 
direct  result  of  a  great  upsurge  of  moral 
indignation  in  this  country,  7  years  of 
litigation  by  the  Justice  E>epartment  had 
produced  only  36,000  new  black  voters 
on  the  rolls.  Black  people  and  white  peo- 
ple had  died  attempting  to  register  or 
for  their  efforts  In  urging  black  people  to 
register.  Only  after  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  crossed  a  bridge  at  Selma,  Ala.,  was 
the  act  passed.  Within  weeks,  thousands 
of  black  voters  were  on  the  registration 
rolls.  The  numbers  grew  to  over  700,000. 
Today,  over  3  million  blacks  are  regis- 
tered in  the  South.  There  are  463  black 
officeholders 

We  cannot  permit  this  progress  to  be 
reversed.  There  are  still  3  Vz  million  black 
people  In  the  South  not  registered.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  must  be  ex- 
tended with  all  of  its  protective  provi- 
sions Intact  for  another  5  years. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  must  not  be 
diluted,  must  not  be  confused  in  its  pur- 
pose to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 


where  It  needs  enforcing — ^in  those  States 
and  counties  covered  by  the  act.  I  tliink 
the  Members  of  the  House  should  be  re- 
minded that  the  people  who  complain 
most  bitterly  about  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  are  the  same  people  who  most 
bitterly  resisted  the  honest,  peaceful,  le- 
gitimate, efforts  of  black  men  and  women 
to  register  under  the  laws  of  those 
States — as  those  laws  were  written.  They 
were  willing  to  interpret  Mississippi's 
infamous  constitution.  They  were  will- 
ing to  demonstrate  their  literacy,  but 
those  States  and  coimties  by  their  per- 
version of  fair  democratic  process  dem- 
onstrated their  Intent  to  prevent  any 
black  man  or  woman  from  registering. 
White  grade^chool  dropouts,  serving 
as  registrars  repeatedly  denied  black  doc- 
tors, black  lawyers,  and  black  Ph.  D's  the 
right  to  vote  by  declaring  them  illiterate. 

Since  the  courts  could  not  protect  the 
right  to  vote,  Congress  stepped  in  and 
did  the  job.  History  and  experience  show 
that  the  protections  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  must  be  continued  for  another  5 
years. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  are  debating  one  of 
the  most  crucial  questions  we  have  faced 
all  session.  If  this  Nation  is  to  be  truly 
democratic  then  every  one  of  our  citizens 
must  be  afforded  the  chance  to  choose 
for  himself  those  who  shall  govern.  Lord 
Holt,  the  famous  British  jurist,  once 
called  the  franchise  "a  most  transcend- 
ent thing."  All  in  this  Chamber,  I  know, 
agree  with  him. 

To  see  that  the  franchise  is  given  to 
all  in  this  Nation  is  that  task  we  should 
set  for  ourselves  today.  The  15th  amend- 
ment made  a  start  toward  this  goal; 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  made  it  a 
reality  in  some  States.  Today  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  complete  the  task. 
The  vehicle  for  this  is  the  amendment 
now  on  the  floor.  It  would  extend  to  all 
the  tested  protection  the  1965  act  re- 
serves for  a  few. 

Basically,  this  is  a  nationwide  ver- 
sion of  the  1965  act.  The  ban  on  literacy 
tests  is  extended  from  eight  States  to 
50,  the  power  to  send  Federal  voting 
examiners  and  observers  is  made  nation- 
al not  regional,  the  Attorney  General  is 
given  nationwide  power  to  institute  vot- 
ing rights  suits  and  void  discriminatory 
voting  laws,  residency  requirements  are 
severely  limited,  and  a  Voting  Rights 
Commission  is  created  to  look  into  all 
the  facts  on  this  subject  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  permanent  legislation. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a 
package  of  cures  for  disenfranchisement 
rather  than  simply  extending  the  old  law 
for  an  additional  term.  The  amendment 
is  constructive  and  innovative,  building 
on  the  experience  of  the  1965  act;  the 
committee  bill  is  static  and  imrespon- 
sive,  adding  notliing  new  to  the  legal 
ability  of  the  Justice  Department  to  at- 
tack violations  of  the  15th  amendment. 

While  I  strongly  endorse  the  entire 
amendment.  I  think  section  2(b>  is  of 
vital  importance. 

Millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
change  their  residence  each  year.  Any 
leglslati<»i  dealing  with  voting  rights 
must  face  the  problem  of  insuring  that 
these  people  are  eligible  to  vote.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  In  1968 
more  than  5.5  million  citizens  were  im- 
able^  vote  because  they  could  not  meet 
residency  requirements  prior  to  election 
day. 

A  residency  requirement  may  be  rea- 
sonable for  local  election  to  insure  that 
the  new  voter  has  sufficient  time  to 
familiarize  himself  with  local  issues.  But 
such  requirements  have  no  relevance  to 
Presidential  elections  where  issues  and 
news  coverage  is  nationwide.  How  can 
we  permit  the  stationary  citizen  his  role 
in  national  elections,  while  denying  it  to 
those  who  exercise  their  right  to  move 
freely  from  one  area  to  another?  The 
answer  is  that  we  should  not. 

Section  2<b)  provides  that  a  citizen 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  imder  the 
laws  of  a  State  cannot  be  denied  his  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President  in  that 
State  if  he  resided  in  the  State  since 
September  1  next  preceding  the  election 
If  he  changes  his  residence  subsequent 
to  September  1,  his  vote  is  protected  in 
the  State  from  wliich  he  moved. 

This  section — along  with  aU  the  other 
portions  of  the  amendment — are  vital 
pieces  of  legislation  which  will  bring  to 
millions  a  vote  they  are  not  now  per- 
mitted to  exercise.  The  amendment 
builds  on  the  1965  act,  it  improves,  it 
strengthens  it.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment fully;  I  hope  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  agree.  This  is  a 
good  proposal  and  a  fair  one.  It  deserves 
our  approval. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  not  debating  what  is  described  as  a 
5-year  extension  of  the  so-called  Voting 
Rights  Act.  This  is  not  precisely  accurate. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  com- 
posed of  19  sections,  17  of  which  are 
permanent  legislation.  Only  two  sections 
of  the  act — sections  4  md  5 — will  expire 
or  become  inoperative  en  August  5,  1970. 

So  what  we  are  really  debating  is  the 
extension  of  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act. 

Equal  justice  imder  the  law,  however 
difficult  to  achieve,  has  always  been  a 
high  and  shining  ideal  of  our  land,  but 
if  the  Ford  amendment  is  not  passed, 
you  will  ensure  that  only  the  same  few 
States  in  the  South  will  be  subject  to 
this  law,  while  the  vast  majority  are 
not. 

Notwithstanding  the  professed  high 
purpose  of  extending  the  act  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  allegedly  to  protect  the  right 
of  every  qualified  voter  to  vote — the  re- 
sult will  be  discriminatory  against  most 
of  the  Southland. 

Let  me  say  that,  of  course,  every  quali- 
fied voter  should  have  the  right  to  cast 
his  ballot  for  anyone  he  chooses.  This  is 
a  fundamental  right,  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  No  thinking  person  would 
dispute  that  fact. 

However,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  this  act  in  its  present  form.  It 
presimies  that  we  in  the  South  have  been 
guilty  of  discrimination  without  even  a 
semblance  of  a  trial.  But,  the  question 
now  is  not  whether  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  was  proper  and  necessary  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary, 
but  our  unusual  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  the  act  is  constitutional.  For  the 
life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand  how  in- 


telligent and  responsible  men  could  have 
reached  such  a  decision.  Nonetheless, 
they  did. 

The  basic  question  now  before  us  is 
whether  or  not  to  enact  the  so-called 
Ford  amendment  which  would,  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree,  right  a  terrible  wrong 
done  when  the  existing  act,  applying 
primarily  to  the  South,  was  passed. 

The  Ford  amendment  has  already  been 
ably  explained  by  a  number  of  speakers 
ahead  of  me,  including  in  particular  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  PoFF) .  It  provides  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  50  States  under  the  law. 
While  extending  the  existing  law  to  all 
50  States,  it  also  includes  other  provi- 
sions which  place  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  discrimination  ex- 
ists in  a  specific  case.  No  longer  will  a 
State  have  the  impossible  task  of  prov- 
ing a  negative — that  it  has  not  discrimi- 
nated against  voters. 

In  other  words,  my  people  will  no 
longer  be  presmned  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tion because  less  than  50  percent  of  them 
were  registered,  or  voted  in  the  1964 
presidential  election.  That  so-called 
triggering  device,  grossly  imfair  to  the 
South,  will  be  eliminated.  If  there  is 
discrimination  or  election  fraud  any- 
where in  the  Nation,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  have  the  right  to  initiate  voting 
rights  lawsuits  to  challenge  the  so-called 
discriminatory  laws  and  practices. 

Why  should  we  not  extend  the  cover- 
age of  the  entire  act  to  all  50  States.  If 
the  results  of  the  act  have  been  salutary, 
then  let  all  Americans  have  the  benefit 
of  the  same  legislation.  Otherwise,  this 
Congress  will  be  guilty  of  the  same  rank 
discrimination  which  it  has  too  long 
in  too  many  ways,  practiced  against 
people  of  the  South. 

If  the  Ford  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
or  if  other  appropriate  amendments 
making  the  law  applicable  to  all  States 
alike  are  not  adopted,  then  It  would 
appear  to  me  entirely  reasonable  and 
proper  to  let  sections  4  and  5  of  the  orig- 
inal Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  expire 
In  1970  as  per  its  own  terms. 

Why  should  we  extend  section  4  for 
another  5  years  when  it  penalizes  a  State 
simply  because  fewer  of  its  citizens  chose 
to  participate  in  the  general  election  of 
1964.  The  1964  election  returns  used  as 
the  basis  for  figuring  are  completely  out- 
dated by  now. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  many 
more  North  Carolinians  turned  out  to 
vote  in  1968's  presidential  election  than 
they  did  in  1964 — the  base  year  in  the 
original  act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  162,000 
more  people  voted  in  North  Carolina  last 
year. 

Why  should  39  coimties  in  North  Caro- 
lina continue  to  be  forced  to  remove  all 
reasonable  Voter  qualifications  while  61 
other  Tar  Heel  counties  are  unaffected? 

Why  should  we  extend  section  5  of 
the  act  when  it  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  center  judicial  authority  for  one 
special  law  in  one  place — Washing- 
ton, D.C.? 

Why  should  States  which  have  already 
received  whatever  salutary  effects  the 
original  congressional  backers  intended 
be  forced  to  add  more  cases  to  the  Judi- 


cial overload  which  already  exists  in  the 
Nation's  Capital? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  existing  law  is 
punitive  and  discriminatory  against  all 
of  the  people  I  represent.  It  questions 
their  integrity  tmd  fairness,  and  reverses 
the  traditional  presumption  of  inno- 
cence provided  under  our  laws.  Without 
a  hearing,  it  finds  39  coimties  in  my 
State  guilty  of  discrimination  and  61 
not  guilty.  Is  this  really  America? 

In  short,  let  us  make  this  act  applicable 
nationwide  or  let  us  leave  it  alone  and 
let  it  expire.  Only  by  so  doing  will  we 
be  taking  the  proper  course.  Even  the 
Ford  amendment  will  not  make  the  leg- 
islation satisfactory,  but  it  will  be  treat- 
ing all  States  alike.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  it  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  ex- 
tension of  this  law  in  its  present  dis- 
criminatory form,  I  support  the  Ford 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  select  our  own 
leaders,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
rights  in  our  free,  democratic  system  of 
government.  It  is  a  right  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  described  as  the  "ark  of  our 
safety." 

It  is  a  right  which  indisputably  must 
be  extended  to  every  American  citizen. 
The  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
provides : 

The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abrtdged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

It  directs  that — 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce 
this  Article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

A  centiUT  after  the  passage  of  this 

^ndment  many  of  our  fellow  citizens 
arestiH  being  unconstitutionally  disen- 
franchised because  of  their  race  and 
color. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  1965,  the  Congress  passed 
"appropriate  legislation"  six  times  try- 
ing to  eradicate  this  deep  and  unjust 
flaw  in  our  American  democracy.  None 
of  these  Federal  enactments  were  effec- 
tive. 

The  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
finally  gave  the  Federal  Government  a 
good,  strong  law  to  help  end  discrimina- 
tion in  our  land.  It  gave  the  Federal 
Govenmient  the  requisite  power  to  inter- 
vene in  States,  localities,  and  counties 
where  voting  rights  have  been  mani- 
festly denied  Americans. 

It  was  designed  to  deal  with  the  prin- 
cipal means  State  and  local  governments 
had  used  to  frustrate  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  15th  amendment. 

At  the  core  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act — 
and  the  key  to  its  effectiveness — is  its 
automatic  trigger.  These  provisions  sus- 
pend the  use  of  literacy  tests  and  other 
devices  in  any  jurisdiction  in  which  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  therein  were  registered  on 
November  1,  1964,  or  that  less  than  50 
percent  of  such  persons  voted  in  the  1964 
presidential  election. 

Such  tests  and  devices  were  to  be  sus- 
pended unless  it  could  be  shown  In  a 
declaratory  Judgment  proceeding  that, 
during  the  preceding  5  years  they  had 
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not  been  used  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  on  vote  on  the  grounds  of  race  or 
color.  No  such  declaratory  judgment 
could  issue,  however,  with  respect  to  any 
plaintiff  for  5  years  after  the  final  judg- 
ment of  any  Federal  court  had  been  en- 
tered— other  than  the  denial  of  a  decla- 
ratory judgment — determining  that  de- 
nials or  abridgements  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  through 
the  use  of  such  tests  or  devices  have 
occurred  anywhere  in  the  plaintiff's  ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
Act  has  passed  the  important  test  of 
constitutionality  and  stands  as  a  mile- 
stone in  enfranchising  all  Americans. 

In  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383 
U.S.  301  (1966)  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  a  valid 
means  of  effectuating  the  commands  of 
the  15th  amendment.  Its  comments 
underscore  the  rationale  of  the  legis- 
lation: 

Congress  had  learned  that  substantial 
voting  discrimination  presently  occurs  In 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  knew 
no  way  of  accurately  forecasting  whether  the 
evil  might  spread  elsewhere  in  the  future.  In 
acceptable  legislative  fashion.  Congress  chose 
to  limit  its  attention  to  the  geographic  areas 
where  immediate  action  seemed  necessary. 

Under  its  terms,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
presently  affects  the  voting  qualifications 
and  practices  of  the  following  jurisdic- 
tions: The  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia;  and  Yuba  Cotmty,  Arizona; 
Honolulu  County,  Hawaii,  and  39  counties 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Since  enactment  in  1965,  64  counties  or 
parishes  in  five  States  have  been  desig- 
nated for  the  appointment  of  Federal 
voting  examiners  who  are  authorized  to 
list  qusdified  applicants  to  vote.  Federal 
election  observers,  who  can  be  assigned 
under  the  act  only  in  coimties  designated 
for  examiners,  have  served  in  five  elec- 
tions in  Alabama,  two  in  Georgia,  10  in 
Louisiana,  12  in  Mississippi,  and  five  in 
South  Carolina.  The  presidential  election 
of  November  1968,  the  only  such  election 
held  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  wit- 
nessed the  assignment  of  some  530  Fed- 
eral observers  in  24  counties  and  parishes 
in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, and  South  Carolina. 

Negro  registration  In  the  five  States 
where  Federal  examiners  have  been  ap- 
pointed— Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina — has 
risen  from  approximately  29  percent  to 
approximately  52  percent  of  the  Negro 
voting-age  population.  This  rise  in  non- 
white  registration  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  Negro  voting  participa- 
tion and  In  the  number  of  Negro  office- 
holders and  legislators.  Although  regis- 
tration progress  has  been  dramatic  under 
the  act,  especially  when  compared  to 
registration  gains  achieved  under  earlier 
voting  rights  legislation,  significant  dis- 
parities continue  between  white  and  non- 
white  registration  in  areas  covered  by  the 
act. 

I  urge  the  renewal  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  a  period  of  5  years.  I  support  the 
passage  of  H  Jl.  4249.  Much  has  yet  to  be 
done. 

Resistance  to  progress  in  enfranchise- 
ment of  qualified  Americans  has  been  far 
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more  subtle  and  far  more  effective  than 
we  have  thought  possible.  An  amazingly 
ingenious  arsenal  of  barriers  to  circum- 
vent the  basic  right  to  vote  has  been 
created  and  perfected: 

Legislative  districts  have  been  racially 
gerrymandered. 

The  terms  of  office  of  incumbent  white 
officers  have  been  extended. 

Elections  have  been  switched  to  an  "at 
large"  basis. 

Counties  have  been  consolidated. 
Full-slate  voting  has  been  instituted. 
Elective   offices   have   been  abolished 
where  Negroes  had  a  chance  to  win. 

The  appointment  process  has  been 
substituted  for  the  elective  process. 

Negro  poll  watchers  have  been  ex- 
cluded and  interfered  with. 

There  has  been  a  refusal  to  provide 
or  allow  adequate  assistance  for  illiterate 
Negro  voters. 

Election  officials  have  withheld  neces- 
sary information  for  voting  or  nmnlng 
for  office. 

Bonding  compemies  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  bond  Negroes  who  had  managed 
to  win  an  election. 

There  has  been  discriminatory  purg- 
ing or  failure  to  purge  voter  lists. 

There  has  been  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  election  officials. 

There  has  been  disqualification  of 
Negro  ballots  on  technical  grounds. 

There  has  been  harassment  of  Negro 
voters,  poll  watchers,  and  campaign 
workers. 

There  has  been  a  host  of  physical  and 
economic  intimidations. 

In  urging  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  I  must  also  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  any  and  all 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  to 
amend  its  provisions. 

An  amendment  to  substitute  a  Nixon 
administration  bill  will  be  offered  today. 
It  has  been  characterized  as  "a  sophisti- 
cated but  nonetheless  deadly  way  of 
thwarting  the  progress  we  have  made." 
Thi;;  Justice  Department  bill  has  not 
fooled  Representative  Wn.UAii  McCul- 
LocH,  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  a  stalwart 
champion  of  civil  rights  who  said  he 
favors  a  simple  extension  of  the  present 
law. 
I  also  support  this  simple  extension. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
said  that  "the  ballot  box  is  the  great 
anvil  of  democracy,  where  government  is 
shaped  by  the  will  of  the  people." 

The  right  to  vote  is  an  essential  right. 
Under  our  Government  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people,  the  right  to  vote  is  perhaps 
the  most  basic  right  of  all. 

Many  of  our  citizens,  unfortunately, 
have  t>een  denied  this  right  by  any  num- 
ber of  means.  The  voting  rights  bill  of 
1965  has  made  tremendous  progress  in 
removing  these  imjust  barriers,  and  has 
given  means  of  political  influence  to  peo- 
ple too  long  denied  them.  It  is  essential, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Congress  ex- 
tend the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  would  be 
imconscionable  to  retreat  on  the  promise 
of  full  participation  in  our  political  proc- 
esses, a  promise  implicit  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

In  addition,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
eliminate  residency  requirements  as  a 
barrier  to  voting  for  the  President  and 
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Vice  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  each 
State  should  have  the  right,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution,  to  establish 
voting  reqxilrements  for  State  and  local 
elections.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  con- 
cerned tiiat  an  increasing  nimiber  of  our 
citizens  are  disfranchised  from  voting  in 
the  presidential  elections  because  of  in- 
creased mobilization  of  our  population. 
It  is  estimated  tliat  approximately  SVz 
million  Americans  are  denied  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  President  because  they 
have  moved  from  one  State  to  another. 
There  are,  of  course,  good  reasons  why 
a  new  resident  might  not  have  familiarity 
with  State  or  local  conditions  and  can- 
didates, but  the  same  considerations  do 
not  apply  to  a  presidential  election. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  deny  one  the  right  to 
vote  not  only  limits  our  democracy  but 
diminishes  our  concept  of  citizensliip. 
The  sense  of  belonging  and  of  participat- 
ing is  a  vital  aspect  of  such  citizenship. 
Because  the  right  to  vote  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  future  of  America  and  for  all 
our  citizens,  I  urge  Congress  to  vote  im- 
mediately to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  Let  us  do  our  part  to  see 
that  all  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  democ- 
racy, for  it  Is  through  the  ballot  box  that 
democracy  draws  its  strength,  renews  its 
processes,  and  assures  its  survival. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Ford  substitute  and  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  A 
simple  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  would  mark  the  continuation 
of  a  double  standard  of  Federal  law, 
against  which  I  testified  before  the  Judi- 
ciary CcHnmittee  prior  to  its  original  pas- 
sage and  which  I  continue  to  oppose. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  use  one  meas- 
uring rod  to  New  York  and  an  entirely 
different  one  in  Alabama;  to  have  one 
system  of  weights  and  measures  In  Illi- 
nois and  another  in  Mississippi,  and  to 
have  the  above  required  by  Federal  law. 
It  is  equally  wrong  to  have  one  standard 
for  the  registration  of  voters  required  in 
only  seven  States  with  the  other  43  ex- 
empt from  such  requirements.  As  the 
law  now  stands  a  person  registered  to 
vote  In  my  district  imder  the  require- 
ment of  Federal  law  could  well  be  im- 
mediately disenfranchised  upon  moving 
to  New  York  becatise  he  could  not  pass 
the  literacy  requirements  of  that  State. 
"Hie  Ford  substitute  would  make  the 
law  apply  equally  to  all  the  States.  Under 
the  1965  act  the  officials  of  the  seven 
States  affected  are  in  the  position  of 
being  guilty  until  their  innocence  Is 
proven.  The  Ford  substitute  would  follow 
the  traditional  American  system  of  as- 
sumed innocence  until  giiilt  is  proved. 

Through  the  years  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  alleged  Irregularities 
in  elections  certainly  not  confined  to  any 
region  of  the  coimtry.  The  President's 
proposals,  as  placed  before  the  House  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  would 
provide  a  means  for  appropriate  Federal 
action  to  combat  such  comipUon  all 
across  the  Nation. 

It  is  strange  that  anyone  can  still  be- 
Ueve  that  problems  of  Negro  lights,  dis- 
crimination, and  des^TegiuUon  are  con- 
fined to  the  South  in  our  time.  The  worst 
civil  disturbances  have  been  in  noo- 
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Southern  cities.  Resistance  to  open  hous- 
ing is  apparently  as  strong  In  Chicago  as 
in  the  South.  Resistance  to  school  de- 
segregation apparently  exists  wherever 
there  Is  a  large  concentration  of  nonwhite 
population.  There  Is  ample  evidence  of 
discrimination  outside  the  South  in  the 
above.  In  employment  practices,  and  in 
other  fields.  While  not  as  open  and  above 
board  as  the  old  segregation  laws  of  the 
South,  widespread  discrimination  has  ex- 
isted in  more  subtle  and  sophisticated 
ways  which  have  had  substantially  the 
same  end  results. 

There  is  evidence  that  while  five  of 
the  seven  States  covered  by  the  1955 
act  would  no  longer  fall  to  meet  the 
standards  of  voter  registration  and  par- 
ticipation established  by  that  act,  were 
today  the  effective  date  on  which  the 
formula  was  applied,  there  are  ghetto 
areas  and  In  some  cases  whole  counties 
which  could  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  formula  should  it  be  applied  to  the 
other  43  States.  Nor  is  it  to  my  mind  a 
decisive  argument,  even  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  problem  of  voting  rights  has  been 
greatest  in  the  South.  The  problem  of 
organized  crime  is  far  greater  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  than  in  Birmingham.  Yet 
when  we  pass  legislation  to  combat  or- 
ganized crime.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
oppose  a  bill  which  applied  only  to  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  and  did  not  attempt 
to  meet  whatever  problem  might  exist 
In  the  present  or  future  in  my  own  city 
or  State.  When  it  comes  to  voting  irregu- 
larities there  are  those  who  allege  that 
there  have  been  difBcuIties  even  in  the 
great  State  of  Texas,  which  is  exempt 
from  this  act  In  spite  of  some  16  or  17 
counties  In  that  State  which  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  formula 
in  1965.  Voting  irregularities  have  even 
been  alleged  to  occur  within  at  least  one 
county  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois.  I 
favor  law  which  would  combat  this  evil 
everywhere  and  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  on  Constitu- 
tion and  one  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  a  citizen  of  this  Re- 
public cannot  lawfully  be  abrogated  by 
a  government  at  any  level  In  any  State 
of  this  Union.  The  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people  compose  the  very  heart  of 
the  Constitution.  Censequently,  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  tff  work  toward  the 
protection  of  these  rights  in  all  50  of 
the  States.  The  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  provides  that: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stat«s 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  Unled  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  prevloiis  condition  of  ser- 
vitude. 

It  further  states  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

I  fully  support  the  purposes  of  this 
amendment.  If  legislation  is,  therefore, 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  American  citizens  guaranteed  by 
this  amendment  let  it  be  truly  national 
legislation  which  protects  all  the  people 
and  the  people  in  every  State. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4249  as  reported  out 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
provides  for  a  5-year  extension  of  three 


key  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed 
administration  substitute  which  I  believe 
substantially  weakens  the  three  key  rem- 
edies for  abolishing  discrimination  in 
voting  set  up  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  Though  on  the  surface  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  seems  to  work  to- 
ward the  lauditory  goal  of  extending  the 
remedy  provisions  nationwide,  upon 
closer  scrutiny  It  has  the  practical  effect 
of  diluting  and  even  crippling  the  effort 
to  abolish  discrimination  in  voting  where 
it  is  needed  most. 

First  of  all,  the  administration  substi- 
tute proposes  a  blanket  nationwide  ban 
on  literacy  tests  and  similar  devices  until 
January  1.  1974.  The  literacy  test  ques- 
tion is  an  extremely  complex  one.  In  some 
States  such  as  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
a  minimal  literacy  test  has  been  proved 
necessaiy  in  dealing  with  large  cultural 
groups  whose  main  language  is  other 
than  English.  The  literacy  test  ban  ques- 
tion has  been  hotly  debated  in  the  past 
and  should  be  considered  separately  on 
its  own  merits.  Tacking  a  literacy  test 
ban  onto  this  bill  severely  jeopardizes  the 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  exten- 
sion. 

The  literacy  test  ban  provision  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  applies  only  where  a  causal  relation- 
ship can  clearly  be  shown  to  exist  be- 
tween use  of  a  test  and  low  nonwhite 
voter  participation.  In  seven  States  in 
the  South,  such  a  relationship  has  been 
shown;  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
situation  exists  elsewhere.  If  evidence 
were  to  emerge  in  the  future  that  use  of 
literacy  tests  and  other  devices  in  other 
States  are  discriminatory  under  section 
3  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  Attorney 
General  has  the  authority  to  bring  suit 
to  enforce  the  15th  amendment.  So  a 
nationwide  literacy  test  ban  is  essentially 
tmnecessary. 

The  administration  substitute  also 
proposes  to  extend  the  use  of  observers 
and  examiners  nationwide.  Again  I  ask, 
where  is  the  evidence  that  there  is  a  need 
other  than  in  the  seven  Southern  States? 

Testimony  of  Clarence  Mitchell  of  the 
NAACP,  and  officials  of  the  voter  educa- 
tion project  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Coimcll  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee clearly  indicates  that  the  problem 
of  dlsenf  ranchlsement  of  minority  groups 
in  the  South  stUl  has  not  been  solved. 
The  Votings  Rights  Act  of  1965  went  a 
long  way  in  correcting  voting  discrimina- 
tion, but  a  continued  concentrated  effort 
is  still  needed  there.  If  the  administra- 
tion were  sincere  about  ending  voting 
discrimination  nationwide,  it  would  need 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  manpower  to 
discover  the  relatively  few,  minor  in- 
stances of  disenfranchisement  outside 
the  seven  Southern  States.  With  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  inflationary  situa- 
tion, those  resources  are  not  available. 
So  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  provision 
wUl  be  to  take  the  pressure  off  the  South 
and,  through  lack  of  examiner  and  ob- 
server manpower,  let  it  drift  back  to 
pre- 1965  practices.  We  cannot  let  that 
happen. 

The  administration  provision  for  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  study  voting 
discrimination  and  corrupt  voting  prac- 


tices can  be  quickly  dismissed  by  quoting 
my  distinguLBhed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  who 
asked  at  the  hearings  on  this  bill  why 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  cannot  per- 
form the  same  task  at  lesser  expense? 

The  administration  substitute  proposes 
uniform  residency  requirements.  Again, 
this  Is  lauditory  on  the  surface  and  in 
principle,  but  I  suggest  this  is  not  the 
proper  time  to  consider  the  question  in 
light  of  the  residency  requirement  case 
now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court 
questioning  the  constitutionality  of  such 
State  laws.  After  the  case  has  been  de- 
cided will  be  the  proper  time  to  consider 
this  important  issue  separately.  It  is  a 
controversial  issue  affecting  long  held 
State  perogatives  and  its  consideration 
now  cotild  also  jeopardize  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4249. 

Finally,  the  most  damaging  provisions 
of  the  Administration  substitute — the 
elimination  of  preclearance  require- 
ments. Tills  provision  would  critically 
weaken  the  Voting  Rights  Act  by  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  evaluating  electoral  legislation 
cleverly  designed  to  thwart  Negro  voting. 
It  would  mean  a  return  to  dependence 
upon  the  slow  litigation  process  which 
has  shown  to  be  so  ineffective  and 
regressive  in  the  past. 

In  1965,  I  enthusiastically  supported 
the  original  voting  rights  legislation,  not- 
ing that  "in  the  achievement  of  equal 
opportunities  nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  guarantee  of  the  franchise."  I 
feel  obligated  to  oppose  any  amendment 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  will  sub- 
vert this  American  goal  or  make  it  more 
difficult  to  achieve. 

Mr.  GIT  .BERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heart- 
ily endorse  the  Judiciary  Committee's  bill 
to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
by  5  more  years.  I  endorse  it  because  it 
Is  right  and  because  it  is  one  of  the  pieces 
of  legislation  enacted  during  the  last  ad- 
ministration whose  effectiveness  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  again.  In  the 
six  States  fully  covered  under  this  leg- 
islation, Negro  registration  has  increased 
from  877,000  in  1965  to  1.6  million  today. 
In  the  areas  covered  by  the  act,  nearly 
400  black  officials  have  been  elected. 
What  these  figures  demonstrate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  democratic  process 
has  at  last  been  made  available  to  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  Americans  to  whom  It 
was  so  long  denied.  We  cannot  ignore 
that  achievement. 

I  think  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
weaken  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  1965  act,  as  the  administration's  bill 
proposes  to  do.  It  would  be  a  step  back- 
ward in  civil  rights.  Therefore,  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  against  the  administration 
substitute  bilL 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  pref- 
ace my  remarks  by  stating  that  I  feel 
that  any  legislation  we  enact  must  en- 
courage as  many  citizens  as  possible  to 
vote  and  must  discourage  the  applica- 
tion of  tmreasonable  legal  requirements. 
As  I  understand  it,  this  is  the  position  of 
the  administration  and,  for  that  matter, 
was  the  intent  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

I  must  take  issue,  however,  with  my 
fellow  Judiciary  Committee  members  in 
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approving  5-year  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  1965  act  pro- 
vided for  suspension  of  literacy  tests  and 
devices  in  States  and  counties  where  such 
tests  were  utilized  and  where  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  voting-age  popula- 
tion was  registered  to  vote  or  voted  in 
the  November  1964  election.  The  effect  of 
that  legislation  was  to  declare  invalid 
the  literacy  requirements  of  Mississippi, 
Louisiana.  Alabama,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina.  Virginia,  and  39  counties  in 
North  Carolina.  Some  13  States,  includ- 
ing Connecticut  and  New  York,  which 
have  literacy  tests  were  exempted  be- 
cause they  met  the  50-percent  require- 
ment. Likewise,  States  such  as  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  which  fell  short  of  the  50- 
percent  requirement  but  had  no  literacy 
tests,  were  exempted.  States  such  as 
North  Carolina,  which  had  an  overall 
average  of  51.8  percent  but  had  counties 
which  fell  under  the  50-percent  figure, 
came  under  the  1965  act  because  it  had  a 
literacy  requirement,  whereas  States 
like  Tennessee,  where  22  out  of  95  coun- 
ties had  less  than  50  percent,  were  ex- 
empted due  to  the  absence  of  a  Uteracy 
test. 

Is  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  Ut- 
eracy more  acceptable  in  Connecticut 
and  New  York  than  it  is  in  Louisiana 
or  South  Carolina?  Or.  as  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Andrev/s)  inquired: 

If  a  moron  is  going  to  be  permitted  to 
vote  in  AlabEuna,  why  shouldn't  a  moron  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  New  York? 

In  1966,  21  persons  in  the  town  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  574  persons  in  New 
York  were  disenfranchised  because  they 
failed  to  pass  literacy  tests.  Due  to  the 
discriminatory  nature  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  these  same  so-called 
illiterates,  having  otherwise  met  local 
residency  requirements,  could  have  re- 
gistered to  vote  in  Louisiana  or  South 
Carolina.  While  I  grant  that  these  figures 
are  not  significant  quantitatively  speak- 
ing, they  do  illustrate  a  principle;  name- 
ly, that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
sanctions  disenfranchisement  for  rea- 
sons of  illiteracy  in  some  States,  while 
condemning  it  in  others.  It  also  implies 
tliat  the  seven  affected  States  are  guilty 
of  using  their  literacy  tests  to  deny  non- 
whites  the  right  to  vote,  while  the  other 
13  States  having  literacy  tests  are  sup- 
posedly innocent  of  any  such  implication. 

I  have  listened  with  some  amusement 
to  those  who  argue  that  this  act  is  not 
regionally  discriminatory.  They  say  that 
the  act  is  nationwide  in  scope,  and  that 
it  just  so  happens  that  the  statistics  of 
the  formula  resulted  in  its  application  to 
the  seven  Southern  States.  Well,  it  Just 
so  happens  that  the  statistics  upon  which 
the  formula  is  based  were  known  at  the 
time  the  act  was  passed  in  1965.  It  was 
equally  well  known  at  that  time  that  the 
formula  would  result  in  the  regional  ef- 
fect which  they  now  attempt  to  claim 
was  unintentional.  I  want  to  repeat  the 
idea  expressed  by  several  here  today  that 
whatever  regionalizes  this  country 
divides  this  country. 

I  started  these  remarks  with  the  state- 
ment that  I  wanted  to  encourage  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  by  as  many  of 
our  citizens  as  possible.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  In  testimony 


before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
said: 

Little  more  than  one-third  of  the  voting- 
age  Negro  population  cast  1968  ballots  In 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  or  Brooklyn,  New 
York  City,  and  this  amounted  to  only  one- 
half  the  local  white  turnout. 

I  consider  these  statistics  to  be  proof  that 
extension  of  the  voting  rights  legislation 
aimed  at  the  entire  States  of  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, and  39  counties  of  North  Carolina  is 
unreasonable  today,  however  well  Inten- 
tloned  it  might  have  appeared  in  the  past. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  it  is 
unreasonable  today  to  continue  to  aim 
this  act  at  the  Southern  States.  Let  every 
American,  including  the  Puerto  Rican  in 
New  York  and  the  Negro  in  the  North, 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. The  substitute  bill  is  designed  to 
apply  the  law  fairly  to  all  50  States  of  the 
Nation.  I  am  hopeful  that  today 
conscience  and  reason  will  prevail  over 
expediency,  and  that  you  will  support  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
asked  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  extend  for  another  5  years  the  travesty 
on  justice  called  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  be  given  an 
opportimity  to  make  the  effects  of  this 
law  felt  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land — ^not  just  in  the 
"conquered  provinces"  of  the  South. 

As  plain  political  retribution,  and  in  an 
effort  to  load  the  voting  rolls  of  certain 
Southern  States  with  large  numbers  of 
patently  unqualified  Individuals,  who 
would  react  like  puppets  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  left,  this  so-called  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  passed. 

It  cleverly  utilized  a  bizarre  formula 
relating  the  votes  cast  in  the  1964  presi- 
dential election  to  the  voting  registration 
in  the  jurisdiction,  to  someone's  idea  of 
what  the  voting  registration  should  have 
been  at  the  time.  And  by  the  time  the 
mystical  formula  was  applied,  only  the 
States  which  had  cast  their  electoral 
votes  for  Senator  Goldwater  were  placed 
imder  Federal  supervision. 

Now  that  the  act  is  due  to  be  extended 
for  5  years,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
formula  be  applied  to  the  1968  presi- 
dential election,  instead  of  the  1964  elec- 
tion, but  the  proponents  of  Federal  over- 
sight disapprove,  pointing  out  that  most 
of  the  Southern  States  currently  penal- 
ized would  be  relieved  of  their  present 
Federal  supervision. 

We  are  told  in  a  carefully  worded  let- 
ter by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  that  it  is  responsible  for  tlie 
addition  of  some  2  million  Negro  voters 
in  the  South.  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  some  of  these  additions.  As  district 
judge  of  the  20th  Judicial  District  of 
Louisiana,  the  grand  Jury  returned  to  me 
the  indictments  found  against  two  of 
the  newly  enfranchised  Negroes — one  of 
whom  had  been  led  to  declare  on  his  oath 
that  he  had  never  been  registered  else- 
where when  he  was  then  and  there  reg- 
istered in  an  adjoining  parish,  and  an- 
other who  was  recognized  as  a  recently 
released  felon  from  the  State  peniten- 
tiary. 

I  insert  Father  Hesburgh's  appeal  to 
morality  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


reminding  our  colleagues  that  this  Is  the 
same  gentleman  who,  as  president  of 
Notre  Dame  University,  has  Just  added 
to  its  board  for  the  supervision  of  the 
education  of  our  young  people,  a  con- 
victed sex  pervert,  a  convicted  felon,  a 
draft  dodger,  and  an  admitted  onetime 
Commimist  who  still  travels  with  the 
same  comrades: 

V.8.  CoMidssioN  ON  Crvn.  Rights, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rabick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Rarick:  This  week  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  vote  on  the  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  another 
five  years.  The  Commission  on  Civil  Bights 
has  amply  dociunented  the  need  for  a  simple 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  with  all 
of  its  protective  provisions  intact.  The  Ad- 
ministration's substitute  is  a  much  weaker 
bill.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission 
that  general  electoral  reforms  should  not  be 
tied  with  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  because  the  effect  would  be  to  dilute  and 
confuse  enforcement  of  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment rights  with  general  reforms  based  on 
other  considerations. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  since  1957  when  the  original 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by  our  late 
President  Elsenhower.  From  my  perspective 
of  12  years  on  the  Commission,  I  think  I 
can  say  that  there  has  been  no  more  effective 
piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  than  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  that  statute,  a  succession  of  legislative  and 
judicial  pronouncements  had  proven  totally 
ineffective  to  deal  with  historic  and  deep- 
rooted  voting  denials. 

The  Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties 
who  shaped  and  supported  the  1966  Act  can 
rightfully  point  with  pride  to  one  of  the 
great  legislative  accomplishments  of  this 
decade.  Their  proof  lies  in  the  nearly  two  mil- 
lion newly  enfranchised  Negro  voters  In  the 
South,  in  the  463  elected  Negro  office  holders, 
and  in  the  many  changes  which  have  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  greater  participation  by 
Negroes  in  the  political  life  of  their  commu- 
nities, cities,  States  and  Nation.  The  passage 
of  that  Act  was  one  of  political  and  moral 
correctness. 

I  do  fear  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
feel  that  the  voting  problems  at  which  the 
1965  Act  was  directed  have  been  solved.  They 
have  not.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  remains 
to  be  fully  implemented.  We  cannot  retreat 
on  this  front.  If  we  do,  we  run  the  risk  of 
endangering  the  faith  of  many  of  our  people 
in  the  abUity  of  our  Oovemment  to  meet 
the  legitimate  expectations  of  Its  dtizena. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Theooork  M.  Hksbtjrch, 

Chairman. 

An  item  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  by-lined  &nd  in  all  probability  not 
published  elsewhere,  is  timely  in  connec- 
tion with  our  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. We  liave  heard  the  sobs  of  the  left 
for  the  poor  disenfranchised  District  of 
Columbia,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Dis- 
trict will  always  be  a  Federal  dependent. 
Recently  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — the  model  city,  the  shining 
example  for  the  Nation — for  which  Con- 
gress has  unquestioned  responsibility, 
had  an  election. 

This  election  was  an  unmittgated  dis- 
aster to  the  left,  both  in  the  rejeetlon  of 
their  candidates  and  in  the  sorry  per- 
formance of  their  showcase  electorate. 

About  12  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  bothered  to  vote.  Only  about  half 
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of  the  supposedly  eligible  voters  in  the 
District  have  bothered  to  register.  This 
means  that  about  6  percent  of  those  who 
might  have  participated  in  the  only  elec- 
tion for  local  ofBcers  took  the  trouble  to 
vote. 

But  total  disaster  overtook  the 
theorists  when  it  turned  out  that  of  those 
who  did  vote,  some  70  percent  were  white. 
What  can  be  the  explanation  for  an  elec- 
tion, imder  total  Federal  supervision,  In 
the  Nation's  Capital,  where  the  popula- 
tion some  80  percent  Negro,  and  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  eligible  nonwhites  voted? 

How  much  more  federally  supervised 
can  you  get? 

The  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Democratic  Central  Committee, 
an  experienced  attorney  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  concrete  rec- 
ommendations to  correct  this  situation. 
He  recommends  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18,  providing  free  television  and  radio 
time  for  candidates,  and  income  tax 
credits  for  political  contributions — but 
nowhere  does  this  expert  recommend 
Federal  watchdogs  to  assure  that  every- 
one eligible  to  vote  does  vote  whether  he 
wants  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  believed 
that  the  voting  privilege  includes  an  ab- 
solute right  not  to  vote.  Many  Individ- 
uals find  themselves  not  offered  an  In- 
telligent choice  and  other  realize  that 
they  do  not  have  sufBcient  understanding 
of  the  issues  to  cast  a  ballot.  In  such 
cases  their  conscience  leads  them  to  de- 
cline to  participate.  This,  in  effect,  gives 
their  consent  and  approval  to  the  selec- 
tion made  by  the  majority  of  the  voters. 
Such  an  omission  may  give  statistical 
troubles  to  bureaucrats  but  it  certainly  is 
not  the  type  of  national  emergency  which 
should  make  anyone  consider  drastic 
legislation  of  doubtful  constitutionality 
to  deny  to  such  citizens  their  right  not 
to  vote — simply  to  keep  the  bookkeeping 
neat. 

I  insert  a  news  reports  describing  the 
election  in  the  District  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Dec.  10,  1060] 
Democrats   Pbopose   Votinc   Law    Changes 
(By  Paul  Hodge) 

The  D.C.  Democratic  Central  Committee 
last  night  recommended  wide-ranging  revi- 
siona  in  Washington's  election  laws. 

The  committee's  proposals  Include  free 
televlsloo  and  radio  time  for  school  board 
candidates,  tax  credits  of  "perhaps  $10"  for 
political  contributions  and  lowering  of  the 
votmg  age  to  18. 

The  proposals  stem  from  what  Committee 
Chairman  Bruce  Torrls  called  a  "disastrous" 
school  board  election  In  which  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  registered  voters  cast  ballots.  The 
board  of  election  already  has  called  for  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  Increase  participation  in 
the  city's  only  local  election. 

Only  25,000  voted  Nov.  4  out  of  some  200.- 
000  registered  voters.  There  are  about  350,- 
000  to  400,000  in  the  District  eligible  to  vote, 
the  elections  board  estimates. 

TerrU  said  the  Nov.  4  election  was  "tragic, 
because  about  70  per  cent  of  those  voting 
were  white  In  a  city  where  90  per  cent  of 
the  children  are  black." 

The  Democrats  will  soon  |»-eeent  detailed 
reoommendationa  to  the  election  board,  Ter- 
ris  said.  Other  proposals  will  Include  sUt* 
vote  in  the  school  board  primarlM  (to  help 
identify  candidates  for  voters)  and  unlim- 
ited campaign  expenditures   (the  elections 


board  is  considering  limited  costs  to  about 
$5,000  per  candidate). 

The  tax-credit  proposal  Is  similar  to  one 
considered  nationally  for  presidential  can- 
didates, TerrlB  said. 

The  proposal  for  free  time  on  TV  and 
radio,  "say  perhaps  10  minutes  per  candi- 
date," Terris  said,  is  also  similar  to  proposals 
for  presidential  elections. 

In  the  course  of  debate  I  have  been 
pleased  to  hear  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  indicate  their  fear  that 
if  this  measure  were  broadened  to  cover 
all  50  States,  as  suggested  in  the  admin- 
istration substitute.  It  would  probably  be 
declared  unconstitutional. 

We  in  the  South,  who  have  suffered 
under  the  tyranny  imposed  by  this  act, 
have  long  known  it  to  be  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  caliber  of  the  Federal  judiciary  in 
the  South  is  such  that  determinations  of 
this  question  have  been  political  and  not 
legal  in  every  Instance.  I  agree  with  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
if  this  measure  is  applied  to  the  entire 
country  it  will  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional— as  it  should  have  been  5  years 
ago. 

I  intend  to  cast  my  vote  to  make  this 
measure  equally  applicable  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  so  in  the  hope 
that  the  clear  and  present  danger  of 
Federal  intervention  in  the  local  election 
machinery  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  alert  Members  to  this  act's  nauseat- 
ing suppression  of  basic  rights.  The  de- 
struction of  the  local  franchise  has  al- 
ways been  the  first  act  of  the  totali- 
tarian. 

In  the  event  that  the  amended  bill 
becomes  law,  I  sincerely  hope  that  some 
of  my  newly  effected  friends  will  take 
prompt  steps  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  in  a  forum  whose  Judgment 
is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right,  I  catmot  vote  for  either  the 
original  bill  or  the  substitute  on  final 
passage,  because  I  know  that  neither 
give  any  rights  but  that  they  actually 
prevent  the  exercise  of  rights  plainly 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  Five  years 
ago  this  bill  was  unconstiutional  and  im- 
moral. The  passage  of  time  has  not 
healed  either  defect,  nor  will  its  exten- 
sion to  all  of  our  sister  States.  I  must 
oppose  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  C^ialrman,  in  the 
course  of  my  earlier  remarks  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  I  mentioned  the  lit- 
eracy test  provision  of  the  administra- 
tion substitute.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  I  support  or  sanction  the  use  of 
literacy  tests  in  New  York.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  consistently  opposed  such 
tests,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  question  that  such  tests,  even  when 
formulated  and  administered  with  care 
and  without  malice,  impose  unjustifiable 
restraints  on  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  vote  tmd  to  participate  in  the  political 
process. 

However,  I  feel  that  we  should  con- 
centrate the  limited  Federal  resources 
available  to  enforce  the  voting  rights  leg- 
islation on  ending  the  use  of  literacy  tests 
In  those  areas  of  the  country  where  their 
effect  on  political  participation  is  most 
direct,  severe,  and  regressive.  As  a  prac- 


tical matter,  this  seems  infinitely  more 
sensible  to  me  than  dissipating  our  ef- 
forts by  trying  to  police  with  Federal 
resources  election  systems  in  areas  like 
New  York  where  the  negative  effects  of 
literacy  tests  are  much  less  clear  and 
great  than  in  other  areas  of  the  coimtry 
covered  by  the  current  voting  rights  leg- 
islation. We  cannot  afford  to  risk  losing 
the  gains  we  have  made  in  the  South  by 
spreading  out  investigative  and  enforce- 
ment resources  too  thin. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  effort  of  Congress,  of  the  Justice 
Department,  and  of  the  Federal  courts  in 
enacting  and  enforcing  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  1960,  title  I  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  has  been  aimed  at  securing 
for  black  Americans  in  the  Southern 
States  the  right  to  vote  guaranteed  them 
by  the  15th  amendment.  The  approach  to 
protecting  voting  rights  prior  to  1965  was 
Judicial.  The  attempt  to  protect  voting 
rights  by  recourse  to  the  courts  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  had  little  success  because 
litigation  is  too  time  consuming,  and  be- 
cause local  registration  ofiBcials — who 
were  determined  to  prevent  Negroes  from 
voting — usually  had  other  ways  of  keep- 
ing black  applicants  off  the  registration 
rolls  after  the  courts  had  enjoined  spe- 
cific discriminatory  practices. 

In  passing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  Congress  bypassed  the  judicial  ap- 
proach and  abolished  the  very  means  by 
which  local  registration  oflBcials  nullified 
the  efficacy  of  court  orders.  It  did  this  by 
suspending  literacy  tests  and  devices  as 
conditions  for  voter  registration  In  States 
and  counties  covered  by  the  triggering 
criteria  of  section  4(b),  by  authorizing 
Federal  examiners  to  list  eligible  voters 
in  each  of  these  counties  where  voting 
rights  are  still  denied,  by  authorizing 
Federal  observers  to  insure  the  fair  con- 
duct of  elections,  and  by  requiring  cov- 
ered States  and  political  subdivisions  to 
submit  new  voting  laws  for  approval  to 
the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  Geh- 
eral  in  order  to  prevent  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions from  impairing  15th  amendment 
rights  by  discriminatory  legislation. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
proven  tremendously  effective.  Since  its 
enactment,  approximately  800,000  Ne- 
gro citizens  have  become  registered  vot- 
ers in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina.  Prior  to 
passage  of  the  act,  29  percent  of  age- 
eligible  Negroes  in  these  States  were  reg- 
istered; 52  percent  are  registered  today. 
According  to  the  Southern  Regional 
Covmcil  there  were  70  Negro  elected  of- 
ficeholders in  the  South  in  1965  shortly 
after  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act; 
today  there  are  473.  Negroes  in  the  South 
have  reason  to  hope  that  they  can  make 
their  presence  felt  In  the  democratic  po- 
litical process. 

If  the  House  should  reject  H.R.  4249  as 
a  simple  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  an  additional  5  years  and  pass 
instead  the  administration  substitute,  it 
would  Jeopardize  the  tremendous  gains 
in  political  rights  achieved  over  the  past 
4  years. 

There  Is  surely  no  need  to  suspend  lit- 
eracy tests  for  voter  registration  in  the 
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12  States  not  now  covered  by  the  act 
which  administer  such  tests.  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  if  voter  discrimination 
based  on  race  or  color  occurred  in  these 
12  States  that  there  would  have  been  no 
complaints  to  the  CivU  Rights  Commis- 
sion or  lawsuits  brought  by  the  NAACP? 
There  have  been  no  complaints  or  law- 
suits coming  from  any  of  these  States. 
Tlie  Southern  States  and  the  Southern 
States  alone  have  sought  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  voting,  and  protective 
legislation  is  needed  today  and  will  be 
needed  tomorrow  to  insure  political  lib- 
erty in  the  South. 

Federal  examiners  have  been  sent  to 
64  counties  in  the  South.  Is  it  imaginable 
that  the  Justice  Department  should  find 
it  necessary  to  send  examiners  into  any 
county  in  any  of  the  12  States,  for  ex- 
ample, which  presently  have  literacy 
tests — to  send  examiners  into  Alaska, 
Massachusetts,  or  Delaware?  The  sug- 
gestion reflects  the  absurdity  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Suspension  of  literacy  tests  in  Connec- 
ticut might  not  endanger  voting  rights  in 
Mississippi,  but  elimination  of  the  re- 
quirement that  presently  covered  States 
submit  new  voting  laws  for  prior  Federal 
approval  before  putting  them  into  effect 
would  certainly  endanger  voting  rights 
throughout  the  South.  The  Nixon- 
Mitchell  substitute  replaces  this  require- 
ment with  authorization  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  ask  the  Federal  courts  to  en- 
join the  application  of  new  voting  laws 
which  would  be  racially  discriminatory. 
The  substitute  amendment  would  thus 
replace  administrative  enforcement 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  approach  which 
has  succeeded  in  protecting  voting  rights 
with  Judicial  enforcement  which  was  the 
approach  of  the  civil  rights  acts  prior 
to  1965  and  which  failed. 

If  the  substitute  amendment  should 
become  law,  Southern  States  would  be 
free  to  enact  laws  designed  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  voting  or  to  lessen  their 
voting  power  or  to  prevent  Negro  candi- 
dates from  getting  into  office  and  the  At- 
torney General  could  not  immediately 
put  a  stop  to  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws.  He  would  have  first  to  go  into  court 
and  initiate  a  process  so  time  consuming 
that  elections  might  occur  in  the  mean- 
while and  Negroes  might  suffer  denial  or 
abridgment  of  voting  rights. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  its 
1968  report,  "PoUtical  Participation," 
warned  us  that  the  Southern  States  still 
aim  to  prevent  Negroes  from  exercising 
proportionate  electoral  power.  The  Com- 
mission stated: 

In  areas  where  registration  has  increased, 
we  have  moved  into  a  new  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem. Political  boundaries  have  been  changed 
in  an  effort  to  dilute  the  newly  gained  voting 
strength  of  Negroes.  Various  devices  have 
been  used  to  prevent  Negroes  from  becoming 
candidates  or  obtaining  office.  Discrimina- 
tion has  occurred  against  Negro  registrants 
at  the  polls  and  discriminatory  practices — 
ranging  from  the  exclusion  of  Negro  poll 
watchers  to  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  election  officials  to  vote  fraud — have  been 
pursued  which  violate  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  process. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  the  sub- 
stitute bill  would  deprive  the  Federal 


Government  of  the  most  effective  kind  of 
check  on  voting  laws  which  the  Southern 
States  might  enact. 

The  issue  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  Will 
Congress  continue  to  give  effective  pro- 
tection of  voting  rights  or  will  it  permit 
abridgment  of  the  democratic  process? 
Current  polarizing  tendencies  in  our 
country  might  well  be  reinforced  by  les- 
sened Federal  protection  of  voting  rights. 

Mj.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  history 
is  watching  us.  Histoi-y  will  deliberate  on 
om*  actions  today,  and  when  this  era  has 
passed  and  the  emotions  have  died  down, 
history  will  render  judgment  on  this 
Congress  and  what  it  has  done.  And  his- 
toi-y  is  an  empirical,  unemotional  and 
merciless  judge.  What  verdict  will  it 
reach  on  our  consideration  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1969? 

Today,  we  must  consider  two  alterna- 
tives. To  give  a  5-year  extension  to  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  or  pass  the  administration  backed 
substitute.  How  do  these  alternatives 
differ?  A  thfee-point  answer  is  required. 
The  administration  substitute  would 
suspend  literacy  tests  nationwide  while 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  would 
continue  the  suspension  of  these  tests 
only  in  the  six  States  and  part  of  a 
seventh  covered  by  the  act. 

I  agree  with  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
that  literacy  tests  are  not  justifiable.  In 
my  judgment,  they  should  be  abolished. 
Evei-y  State  should  be  prohibited  from 
using  this  and  similar  devices  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  right  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion. But  one  thing  surprises  me.  In  1965, 
when  I  urged  moving  toward  abolishing 
literacy  tests,  some  of  my  colleagues 
thought  the  idea  scandalous.  Yet  today, 
many  of  these  same  gentlemen  are  seem- 
ingly supporting  that  very  move.  Their 
new  found  free  thinking  on  this  matter 
is  extremely  interesting. 

The  principal  basis  for  such  action  is 
the  14th  amendment  which  prohibits  any 
State  from  denying  any  of  its  citizens 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  principle  constitutional  base  for 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  the  15th  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  separate  legislation  is 
required  to  properly  legislate  against  lit- 
eracy tests  on  a  nationwide  basis.  In  that 
regard,  five  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
introduced  a  separate  piece  of  legislation, 
H.R.  15146,  to  abolish  these  tests  nation- 
wide. But  the  careful  deliberation  we 
must  give  to  any  such  legislative  action 
must  not  obscure  or  obstruct  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  is  being  done  today.  The 
debate  on  literacy  tests  is  designed  to 
throw  a  cloud  around  the  two  remaining 
major  differences  in  the  alternatives  we 
are  considering.  Under  the  present  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
may  direct  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  appoint  Federal  examiners  to 
list  eUgible  voters  if  he  has  received  20 
meritorious  written  complaints  alleging 
voter  discrimination.  This  power  is  elimi- 
nated in  the  administration  substitute. 
There  would  be  no  provision  for  admin- 
istrative appointment.  The  Attorney 
CSreneral  would  have  to  petition  in  court 
for  the  appointment  of  examiners.  What 
kind  of  effective  relief  to  those  disen- 
franchised by  fraudulent  election  pro- 
cedures can  be  given  years  after  the 


fact?  In  the  absence  of  examiners,  what 
process  on  the  local  level  will  give  the 
Attorney  CJeneral  "reason  to  beUeve" 
racially  discriminatory  voting  practices 
have  been  enacted  or  are  being  admin- 
istered? The  reUance  on  appointed  ex- 
aminers is  a  return  to  the  ineffective, 
arduous  procedures  in  effect  prior  to 
1965.  We  should  certainly  not  revert  to 
a  procedure  already  found  wanting. 

The  third  difference  of  major  conse- 
quence between  the  present  and  proposed 
measures  is  the  elimination  of  section  5 
from  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vided by  the  administration  substitute. 
The  States  covered  by  the  present  act 
would  not  be  required  to  first  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
declaratory  judgment  from  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  before 
implementing  new  voting  qualifications 
or  procedures.  The  burden  of  proof  for 
any  wrongdoing  would  then  be  on  the 
Attorney  General.  This  would  force  a  re- 
turn to  the  case-by-case,  county-by- 
county  approach  through  the  courts 
which  has  proved  so  slow  and  inadequate 
in  the  past. 

What  is  the  net  effect  of  these  differ- 
ences? If  accepted,  the  administration 
substitute,  most  obviously,  would  be  a 
clear  impediment  to  the  enforcement  of 
our  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to 
the  vote,  and  would  obstruct  access  to 
the  ballot  for  those  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  still  disenfranchised.  To 
support  such  a  move,  my  colleagues  must 
believe  that  the  clear  and  present  evil 
that  required  our  action  in  1965  has  been 
removed.  You  must  believe  there  is  no 
longer  any  injustice  to  correct.  You  must 
believe  that  Southern  public  officials  will 
not  make  every  effort  to  disenfranchise 
those  black  people  already  on  the  voting 
rolls  and  to  hinder  in  every  way  those 
still  attempting  to  become  listed.  This  Is 
the  mos't  important  question  to  consider 
in  this  entire  debate:  Do  you  believe 
there  is  no  racially  motivated  voter  dis- 
crimination now  being  practiced  and 
that  there  is  no  probability  or  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Southern  public  offi- 
cials to  practice  or  support  such  dis- 
crimination? In  short,  is  full  voter  equal- 
ity a  reaUty?  This  question  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  answered  affirmatively.  TTie 
evidence  is  overwhelming.  Can  the  South, 
in  4  years,  have  so  clearly  reversed  the 
effect  of  their  100-year  history  of  voter 
discrimination  and  racial  injustice?  If 
this  be  fact,  then  there  is  every  justifica- 
tion for  not  extending  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  its  present  form.  All  could  agree 
on  the  administration  substitute.  But 
practices  so  institutionalized,  so  built  in 
and  deeply  imbedded  into  the  fabric  of  a 
society,  do  not  vanish  that  easily,  even 
though  we  wish  that  they  could. 

We  must  look  at  the  facts,  regard  the 
evidence.  Even  under  present  enforce- 
ment provisions  there  are  still  185  coim- 
ties  where  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  black  Americans  have  been  reg- 
istered to  vote.  In  the  entire  State  of 
Alabama  the  percentage  is  only  slightly 
above  a  majority,  51  percent;  in  Geor- 
gia, 52.6  percent;  in  South  Carolina,  51.2 
percent.  In  Mississippi,  the  percentage  is 
59.8  percent;  in  Louisiana,  it  is  58.9  per- 
cent; in  Virginia,  it  is  55.6  percent.  Jn 
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the  6<2  States  covered  by  the  1965  act, 
only  57  percent  <tf  the  black  voting-age 
population  is  registered.  This  must  be 
compared  to  the  7fl  percent  of  the  white 
voting-age  population  that  is  registered, 
a  difference  of  22  percent.  Federal  exam- 
iners have  only  been  assigned  to  58  of  the 
517  counties  in  all  the  6>2  States  covered 
by  the  present  law. 

Since  these  are  the  figures  presently, 
there  can  be  little  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture if  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  not  ex- 
tended. Equality  will  be  further  impeded. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  gone  far  enough. 
At  least  2  million  black  Americans  re- 
main who  are  not  allowed  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote.  Many  more  who  do 
vote  suffer  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  must  not  only  be  extended,  but 
strengthened.  It  should  be  made  more  ef- 
fective, not  less.  The  enforcement  pro- 
visions should  be  more  automatic.  As- 
surance of  voting  rights  even  now  de- 
pends too  much  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
should  allow  door-to-door  registration 
and  class-action  litigation.  It  should  be 
strengthened  to  the  extent  that  all  Amer- 
icans, black  as  well  as  white,  are  truly 
guaranteed  their  right  to  freely  cast  a 
secret  ballot  in  any  and  all  elections.  Par- 
tial democracy  is  no  democracy  at  all. 

But  there  are  those  in  this  body  who 
are  saying  that  enough  progress  has  been 
made.  My  colleague  fronr.  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  is  the  sponsor  of  the  ad- 
ministration substitute.  He  says  that 
black  people  have  been  included  in  the 
southern  political  process  to  such  a  great 
extent  that  the  State  legislatures  will  not 
reverse  the  trend.  Let  me  remind  Mr. 
Ford  that  there  is  only  one  black  legisla- 
tor in  Louisiana.  There  is  only  one  black 
legislator  in  Mississippi.  There  is  only  one 
black  legislator  in  North  Carolina.  There 
is  only  one  black  legislator  in  Virginia. 
There  are  none  in  Alabama  or  South 
Carolina. 

The  argument  from  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  cannot  be  considered 
seriously.  To  the  contrary,  in  one  cur- 
rent example,  the  Georgia  State  Legisla- 
ture is  now  attempting  to  merge  the  city 
of  Atlanta  into  the  surrounding  Fulton 
County  and  thereby  severely  curtail  the 
ballot  power  of  the  black  citizens  of  that 
city,  "niese  voters  recently  reversed  the 
political  order  of  the  last  generation  by 
electing  a  liberal  white  m^yor  and  a 
liberal,  black  vice  mayor.  This  recent 
political  event  shows  that  aboUtion  of 
the  city  of  Atlanta  is  an  obviously  dis- 
criminatory change  in  voting  procedxu-e. 

The  democratic  process  in  the  South 
is  well  described  by  the  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division,  Mr.  Burke  Marshall.  He 
has  said: 

When  the  will  to  keep  Negro  reglstratioa 
to  a  minimum  Is  strong,  and  the  routine  of 
determining  whose  applications  are  accept- 
able Is  within  the  discretion  of  local  offi- 
cials, the  latltride  for  discrimination  U  al- 
most endless.  The  practices  that  can  be  used 
are  virtually  Infinite. 

The  most  obvious  tactic  that  will  be 
used  is  requiring  rereglstraticm  of  all 
voters.  Then  all  manner  of  contrived  and 
hypocritical  efforts  will  be  made  to  pre- 


vent black  people  from  returning  to  their 
rightful  place  on  the  voting  rolls.  A  num- 
ber of  localities  in  the  South — West 
Feliciana  Parish  in  Louisiana  being 
prominent  among  them — already  have 
instituted  procedures  requiring  re- 
registration. 

If  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
today  accepts  the  Nixon  administration 
substitute  amendment,  it  will  see  to- 
morrow the  injustices  it  has  perpetrated. 
All  Aineiica  will  suffer.  For  when  free- 
dom is  denied  for  some,  no  one  is  truly 
free  to  enjoy  it.  Wendell  Willlde,  a  Re- 
publican, once  stated: 

Freedom  Is  an  Indivisible  word.  If  we 
want  to  enjoy  It,  and  fight  for  It,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  It  to  everyone,  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  they  agree 
with  us  or  not.  no  matter  what  their  race 
or  the  color  of  their  skin. 

History  and  the  country  are  watch- 
ing. How  will  we  decide?  The  law  is  al- 
ready on  the  books.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  extend  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
no  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler) 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  438;  42  U.S.C.  1973(a))  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

In  the  first  and  third  paragra^^xs,  after  the 
words  "during  the",  strike  the  word  "five" 
and  substitute  the  word  "ten". 

In  the  first  paragraph,  after  the  words  "a 
period  of",  strike  the  word  "five"  and  sub- 
stitute the  word  "ten". 

SUBSTrrUTE  AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY 
MK.  CEBALD  B.  FOSD 

Ml-.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
Offered  by  Mr.  Gzsald  R.  Fohd:  On  page  1, 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1939." 

"Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1966  (79  Stat.  438;  42  U.S.C  1973b)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Strike  subsection  (a)  and  substitute 
the  following: 

"'(a)  (1)  Prior  to  January  1,  1974,  no  citi- 
zen shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  election  becaiise  of 
his  failure  to  comply  with  any  test  or  device.' 

"(b)  Strike  subsectton  (b)  and  designate 
present  subsection  (c)  as  (a)(2). 

"(c)  Strike  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and 
add  the  following  as  subsection  (b) : 

"'(b)(1)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  any  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  tf»  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  such  election  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  a  residence  or  registration  require- 
ment if  he  has  resided  in  tiiat  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  since  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember next  preceding  the  election  and  has 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  registra- 
tion to  the  extent  laiat  they  provide  for 
registration  after  that  date. 

**  '(2)  If  such  citizen  has  begun  residence 
in  a  State  or  political  subdivision  after  the 
1st  day  of  September  next  preceding  an  elec- 


tion for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  does  not  satisfy  the  resi- 
dence requirements  of  that  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  such  election:  (A)  In  person  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  in  which  he  resided 
on  the  last  day  of  August  of  that  year  if  he 
had  satisfied,  as  of  the  date  of  bis  change  of 
residence,  the  requirements  to  vote  in  that 
State  or  political  subdivision;  or  (B)  by  ab- 
sentee ballot  in  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division in  which  he  resided  on  the  last  day 
of  August  of  that  year  if  he  satisfies,  but 
for  his  nonresident  status  and  the  reason  for 
his  absence,  the  requirements  for  absentee 
voting  in  that  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision. 

"  '(3)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  in  any  State  or  political  8ul>dlvlslon  in 
any  election  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  such  election  because  of  any 
requirement  of  registration  that  does  not  in- 
clude a  provision  for  absentee  registration. 

"'(4)  "State"  as  used  in  this  sut>section 
Includes  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  439;  42  U.S.C.  1973c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  has  enacted  or  Is  seek- 
ing to  administer  any  voting  qualification  or 
prerequisite  to  voting,  «•  standard,  practice 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  which 
has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  oi 
race  or  color,  he  may  institute  for  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
an  action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  sections  1391 
through  1393  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
for  a  restraining  order  of  a  preliminary  or 
permanent  injunction,  or  such  other  order 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"'(b)  An  action  under  this  section  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  be  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  439;  42  U.S.C.  1973d)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  'unless  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  has  been  rendered  under 
section  4(a)'  and  by  striking,  immediately 
after  the  words  'political  subdivision,'  the 
words  'named  in,  or  included  within  the 
scope  of,  determinations  made  under  section 
4(b).' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  8  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  441;  42  U.S.C.  1973f)  is 
amended  by  strildng  the  words  "Whenever  an 
examiner  Is  serving  under  this  Act  in  any 
poUtlcal  subdivision  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission may'  and  substituting  the  following: 

"  'Whenever  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  any  political  subdi- 
vision that  in  his  Judgment  the  designation 
cf  observers  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  the  ClvU  Service  Ck>mmission 
shall.' 

"Section  8  is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"  'A  determination  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral iinder  this  section  shall  not  be  review- 
able In  any  court.' 

"Sec.  6.  Section  14  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  445;  42  U.S.C.  19311)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
and  designating  sul>section   (c)   as  (b). 

"Sec.  7.  The  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  437;  42  UJ3.C.  1973)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  17,  18,  and  19  as  sec- 
tions 18,  19,  and  20,  respectively,  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section: 

"'Sec.  17.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
temporary  Conunission,  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Voting 
Rights   (hereafter  called  the  Commission), 
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which  will  be  composed  of  not  more  than 
nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"'(b)  The  Commission  shall  undertake  to 
make  a  study  of  the  effects  upon  voting  and 
voter  registration  of  laws  restricting  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote,  including  laws 
making  residence,  economic  status  or  passage 
of  literacy  tests  and  other  tests  or  devices 
a  prerequisite  to  voting.  The  Commission 
shall  also  study  the  Impact  of  fraudulent 
and  corrupt  practices  upon  voting  rights. 
The  Commission  shall  conduct  such  hearings 
as  it  deems  appropriate  and  shall  consult 
with  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
and  with  such  other  persons  and  agencies 
as  it  deems  appropriate.  The  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  January  15,  1973,  the 
results  of  its  study  and  make  its  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  or  other  action  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote.  The  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  following  the 
submission  of  its  report. 

"  '(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  following  en- 
actment of  this  statute  and  after  Qonsulta- 
tlon  with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  make  special  surveys,  in  States 
which  utilize  literacy  and  other  tests  or  de- 
vices, and  in  other  States,  to  collect  data 
regarding  voting  in  presidential  and  other 
elections,  by  race,  national  origin,  and  in- 
come groups.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  transmit  this  data,  together  with  other 
pertinent  data  from  the  Nineteenth  Decen- 
nial Census,  to  the  Commission. 

"'(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  execiitlve  department  or 
agency  any  Information  and  assistance 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  section.  Each  department  or 
agency  is  authorized,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and  to  furnish  information  and  assistance 
to  the  Commission. 

"  '(e)  Members "bf  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation,  but  shall  be 
permitted  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section 
6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons intermittently  employed.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  employees  for  each  day  (includ- 
ing traveltime)  during  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission.  While  traveling  on 
official  business  in  performance  of  services  for 
the  Commission  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  allowed  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (6 
U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  intermittently  em- 
ployed. The  Commission  shall  have  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  and  shall  receive  such  compen- 
sation as  he  may  determine,  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximiun  rate  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  its 
functions.  The  Commission  may  obtain  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.' 

"Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  August  6,  1970,  except  that 
Section  7  shall  become  effective  Im- 
mediately." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 


tute be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
substitute  amendment  identical  to  the 
bm,  H.R.  12695? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  answer  is 
in  the  afiBrmative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan to  dispense  with  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  outset  let  me  read  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  a  letter  which  I 
received  yesterday  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  10,  19S9. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Foro, 

Minority  Leader  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jerrt:  I  am  aware  that  the  House 
is  considering  a  five-year  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  alternatively, 
as  an  amendment,  the  Administration-pro- 
posed nationwide  voting  rights  bill,  H.R. 
12695. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  nationwide  bill 
is  superior  t>ecause  it  is  more  comprehen- 
sive and  equitable.  Therefore,  I  believe  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  see  that  its  essence, 
at  least,  prevails. 

I  would  stress  two  critical  points: 

1.  Instead  of  simply  extending  until  1975 
the  present  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  bans 
literacy  tests  in  only  seven  states,  as  the 
Committee  bill  would  do,  the  nationwide 
bill  would  apply  to  aU  states  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1974.  It  would  extend  protection  to 
millions  of  citizens  not  now  covered  and  not 
covered  under  the  Committee  bill. 

2.  H.R.  12695  assures  that  otherwise  qutU- 
ified  voters  would  not  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  for  President  merely  because  they 
changed  their  state  of  residence  shortly  be- 
fore a  national  election. 

In  short,  the  nationwide  bill  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  Insuring  a  vote  for  all 
our  citizens  In  every  state.  Under  it  those 
millions  who  have  been  voteless  in  the  past 
and  thiis  voiceless  in  our  government  would 
have  the  legal  tools  they  need  to  obtain 
and  secure  the  franchise.  Justice  requires  no 
less. 

For  certainly  an  enlightened  national  leg- 
islature must  admit  that  Justice  is  dimin- 
ished for  any  citizen  who  does  not  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  those  who  govern  him. 
There  is  no  way  for  the  disenfranchised  to 
consider  themselves  equal  partners  in  our 
society. 

This  is  true  regardless  of  state  or  geo- 
graphical location. 

I  iirge  that  this  message  be  brought  to 
yo\ir  colleagues,  and  I  hope  they  will  Join 
in   our  efforts  to  grant  equal  voting  rights 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
three  basic  points.  Section  I  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  reads  as 
follows: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  Stateb  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Nationwide  Voting  Act  would  achieve 


that  result  far  more  effectively  than  the 
existing  law  which  is  proposed  for  exten- 
sion. Let  me  take  one  illustration.  Under 
the  existing  law  and  sections  4(a)  and 
4<b)  seven  States  are  under  what  is 
called  the  triggering  device.  Those  seven 
States  have  automatically,  in  effect, 
examiners  to  register  prospective  voters 
and  observers  to  make  certain  that  the 
voting  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  Those  seven  States,  even  after 
they  have  met  the  criteria  established  in 
the  1964  election,  have  the  same  onus  to 
bear — exsujtly  the  same  onus  to  bear.  Five 
of  those  seven  States  have  met  the  cri- 
teda  of  the  1965  act  predicated  on  the 
presidential  election  of  1964. 

Under  the  existing  law  and  that  which 
is  proposed  to  be  extended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 12  other  States  that  still  have  a 
literacy  test  are  not  faced  with  that  bur- 
den. A  total  of  43  States  in  effect  are  not 
faced  with  that  burden  of  having  auto- 
matic Federal  examiners  and  Federal  ob- 
servers sent  in  to  check  on  local  officials. 

I  think  that  is  unfair.  I  think  that  is 
inequitable. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  proposed  na- 
tionwide bill.  Under  this  proposal,  which 
I  am  offering  as  an  amendment,  the  At- 
torney Goieral  can  send  to  any  local 
jurisdiction,  to  any  State,  Federal  exam- 
iners to  help  in  the  registration  or  ob- 
servers to  make  certain  and  to  make 
positive  that  the  election  is  carried  out 
fairly  and  equitably  for  every  citizen. 

In  my  honest  opinion  it  is  imfair  and 
unjust  imder  the  15th  amendment  to 
discriminate  against  seven  States,  and 
particularly  the  five  States  which  have 
met  the  criteria  that  were  established  in 
the  1965  act. 

Another  concept  that  is  dear,  I  think, 
to  all  Americans  is  the  presumption  of 
innocence.  A  pei'son  in  our  society  is  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty.  It  seems  to  me 
if  a  person  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty,  then  a  State  ought  to  be  innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  Under  the  existing 
law  seven  States  are  presumed  guilty 
until  they  prove  their  Innocence.  Those 
seven  States  in  good  faith  have  partici- 
pated in  the  registration  of  approxi- 
mately 1  million  who  were  not  here- 
tofore registered.  Five  of  those  States 
have  met  the  criteria  that  were  estab- 
lished in  the  1965  act.  Yet  they  still  have 
the  burden  of  proof  and  they  are  still 
considered  to  be  guilty.  \ 

Let  me  make  this  analogy  if  I  may. 
Take  a  track  meet,  a  high  jump.  The 
track  officials  establish  a  6-foot  height 
and  say  that  if  contestants  jimip  6  feet, 
they  have  made  it.  Well,  everybody  who 
jumps  6  feet  in  good  conscience  imder 
the  rules  established  ought  to  be  given 
credit  for  qualifying. 

Under  the  existing  law  and  the  pro- 
posed extension  recommended  by  the 
committee,  five  of  the  seven  States  which 
have  done  what  the  Congress  told  them 
to  do  are  still  ccmsidered  unqualified. 
They  still  have  to  prove  their  Innocence, 
contrary  to  any  established  concept  I 
know  of  in  this  country. 

The  nationwide  bill  says  that  the  At- 
torney General  can  move  in  whoi  he  has 
evidence,  and  he  can  go  against  any 
local  jurisdiction  or  any  State,  but  the 
Attorney  General  has  the  burdoi  of  proof 
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to  establish  for  sure  that  the  Jurlsdktion. 
whether  It  la  kieal  or  State,  is  denying 
or  abrldginc  the  right  to  TOte.  In  other 
words,  under  our  bill  we  use  the  basic 
concept  that  a  person  or  a  political  sub- 
division or  a  State  is  Innocent  until 
proven  guilty. 

The  third  point  is  retrogression.  I  have 
heard  some  people  say,  "If  we  do  not 
pass  the  existing  law  there  will  be  retro- 
gression, backsliding." 

Let  me  say  this:  the  most  influential 
power  against  backsliding  is  the  fact 
that  1  million  people  in  this  region  have 
been  registered  to  vote  over  the  past  4 
years.  That  is  people  power— people 
power.  Every  one  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
understands  people  power.  If  we  do  not, 
we  had  better. 

The  people  who  have  been  registered 
will  not  pennit  bac! -.sliding. 

Let  me  make  this  point:  even  if  there 
were  that  danger  or  that  threat — which 
I  do  not  think  there  is — the  Attorney 
General  has  power  and  authority  under 
the  bill  I  have  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  move  into  any  local  jurisdiction,  any 
State,  and  prevent  the  authorities  in 
either  case  from  taking  action  that  would 
permit  or  result  in  backsliding. 

So  we  have  people  power  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  power  of  the  UJS.  Attor- 
ney General  on  the  other.  He  has  the  au- 
thority to  move  in  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  prevent  by  injunctive  relief  any 
change  in  precinct  lines,  change  in  regis- 
tration laws,  to  make  sure  the  votes  are 
counted.  The  Attorney  General  has 
plenty  of  power  to  prevent  backsliding. 

Furthermore,  the  Attorney  General  has 
a  pretty  accurate  poll. 

Every  4  years  tn  a  real  national  elec- 
tion he  can  determine  by  how  people  vote 
in  any  precinct  or  any  State,  whether  or 
not  the  criteria  of  the  1965  act  have  been 
violated. 

Let  me  make  one  other  observation. 
Under  my  proposal  there  is  the  provision 
which  would  establish  a  nationwide  resi- 
dency requirement  so  that  individuals  In 
our  society  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, move  from  one  State  to  suiother 
do  not  lose  their  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  An  individual 
In  a  mobile  society  such  as  that  tn  which 
we  hvt  ought  not  to  be  penalized  for 
actions  he  must  xmdertake  beyond  his 
control.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  vote  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whether  he  moves  from  Michigan  to  Cal- 
ifornia or  norida  to  Alaska.  He  should 
not  be  precluded  atxl  prevented  from 
exerclsiiME  the  franchise. 

I  am  amaied  that  the  committee  bill 
did  not  reoognlze  that  absolute  need  and 
necessity. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given  and  others  that  have  been 
stated  during  the  course  of  this  debate,  I 
strongly  hope  that  the  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute,  for  the  nation- 
wide voting  rights  bill,  is  approved. 

Mr.  CEllER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  4 
years  is  enough  to  bring  about  a  remedy 
as  far  as  dlsenfranefaisement  of  certain 
minorities  is  conconed.  Just  think  of  It. 
Four  years,  after  a  century  of  repression. 


Four  years,  after  a  century  of  disen- 
f  ranchisement.  Is  4  years  enough?  I  ques- 
tion that,  indeed,  lliat  is  a  case  of  ex- 
treme f  ocdish  optimism.  Four  years  Is  not 
enough.  We  have  sufficient  proof  to  In- 
dicate that. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  says 
that  despite  the  progress,  however.  It  is 
clear  that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from 
the  goal  of  full  enfranchisement  of  Negro 
citizens. 

As  this  report  discloses  many  problems 
remain  in  securing  to  the  Negroes  of  the 
South  the  opportunity  to  participate 
equally  with  white  citizens  in  voting  and 
political  activity.  There  remain  areas 
where  the  number  of  Negroes  registered 
to  vote  is  disproportionately  low.  Some 
Negroes  are  still  discouraged  by  past  dis- 
crimination. Many  reside  in  comities  and 
parishes  which  have  not  been  designated 
for  Federal  examiners.  In  areas  where 
there  have  been  registrars  registration 
has  increased  and  that  we  have  moved 
into  a  new  phase  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion. Political  boundaries  have  been 
changed  in  an  effort  to  dilute  the  newly 
gained  vote  of  the  Negro  and  other  de- 
vices have  been  adopted. 

There  are  various  subtle  and  disin- 
genuous methods  used  to  continue  to  dis- 
enf  rancise  Negroes. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  work  remains  to  be 
done.  If  you  take  away  the  so-called 
trigger  which  is  the  real  result  of  the 
substitute — and  I  do  not  believe  It  is  the 
voice  of  "Gerald"  but  the  hand  of  "John" 
that  is  involved  in  this  substitute. 

There  is  more  In  it  tlian  meets  the  eye. 
It  is  purely  political.  Let  us  not  forget 
that.  Those  who  are  now  voting  for  this 
substitute  in  the  main,  voted  for  the  act 
of  1965.  Now  there  is  suddenly  a  change 
of  heart  because  there  is  a  sudden  change 
tn  the  political  atmosphere. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Attorney  Gennal  testified  at  the  hear- 
ings that  there  is  a  higher  percentage 
ratio  of  Negroes  registered  in  the  South 
than  In  the  gentleman's  own  State  of 
New  York? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  asked  the  Attorney 
General  that,  to  give  me  proof  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  single  case 
in  my  own  State  where  a  Negro  was  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  because  of  his  race 
or  color.  He  could  not  give  me  one  single 
example.  He  presented  no  record  at  all 
with  reference  to  voting  discrimination 
in  the  State  of  New  York  insofar  as  Ne- 
groes or  Puerto  Rlcans  are  concerned. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (^  Georgia.  Perhaps 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  misun- 
derstood my  question. 

Mr.  CKLLER.  We  encourage  the  Negro 
vote  to  the  extent  that  we  have  a  district 
with  a  Negro  Congress  woman.  Mis.  Chis- 
HOLH  represents  that  district.  Do  you  call 
that  discrimination? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  No,  but 
I  was  talking  about 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  call  that  respect  for 
the  Negro  vote. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CELLER.  Just  a  minute.  You  asked 
for  It  and  you  are  going  to  get  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additi(mal 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  addition  thereto, 
there  is  a  Puerto  Rican  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Bronx.  There  are  more  Puerto 
Rlcans  in  the  Borough  of  Bronx  than 
there  are  in  San  Juan.  PH.  Do  you  think 
there  is  evidence  of  discrimination 
against  Puerto  Rlcans  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  view  of  the  election  of  a  Puerto 
Rican?  We  encourage  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
vote  as  we  encourage  the  Negro  vote. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
would  like  for  the  gentleman  to  answer 
my  question. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  my  own  district,  I 
have  a  great  many  Negroes,  and  I  do  all 
and  sundry  things  to  encourage  registra- 
tion and  voting,  as  do  all  my  colleagues 
of  the  New  York  delegation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield  in 
order  that  I  may  get  an  answer  to  my 
question?  I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  has 
got  off  on  a  tangent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

The  genUeman  refuses  to  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  spoke  about  bur- 
den of  proof.  Let  me  tell  you  about  bur- 
den of  proof,  and  let  me  quote  from  a 
Supreme  Court  decision,  given  the  his- 
tory in  some  States  of  repression  of  any 
attempts  by  black  people  to  gain  polit- 
ical power,  and  the  greater  familiarity 
of  the  State  with  the  purpose  and  eSect 
of  Its  legislation  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  on  the  States  "covered"  by  the 
act. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  observed: 

After  enduring  nearly  »  century  of  wide- 
spread resistance  to  the  IStb  Amendment. 
Coagresa  baa  marshalled  an  army  of  potent 
weapons  against  the  evil,  with  authority  in 
the  Attorney  General  to  employ  effectively. 
South  Carolina  t.  Katzenbach  S8S  U.S.  301. 
(1966) 

Thus,  the  burden  is  where  it  belongs. 
It  is  Impossible  for  an  Attorney  General 
to  keep  abreast  of  each  and  every  elec- 
tion law  change.  The  States  and  counties 
involved  are  in  the  best  position  to  ex- 
plain their  laws.  If  they  are  changing 
their  statutes  or  laws  with  reference  to 
voting  they  should  come  forward  and 
submit  them  for  Federal  review  before 
the  laws  can  be  enforced.  That  is  where 
the  burden  should  lie  and  the  burden 
must  continue  to  lie.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
aster to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
if  we  repeal  that  requirement.  We  would 
then  have  a  situation  of  case-by-case 
litigation. 

The  record  of  the  past  shows  It  is  al- 
most impossible  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  tastttute  effective  remedies  to  end 
voting  discrimination  by  proceeding  case 
by  case ;  It  is  a  slow,  snail's  process.  One 
case  took  4  years  to  develop,  and  mean- 
while there  were  any  number  of  elec- 
tions. The  verdict  was  In  favor  of  ttie 
petitioner  after  4  years.  What  good  was 
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the  Judgment  after  the  elections  were 
over?  Once  an  election  has  passed.  Inter- 
ference with  the  right  to  vote  is  Ir- 
remediable. The  case-by-case  approach 
was  tried  in  the  areas  now  covered  by 
the  act.  It  encoimtered  delay  and  Intran- 
sigence. The  progress  it  yielded  was 
miniscule.  To  abandon  the  automatic 
remedies  of  the  act,  in  favor  of  court  liti- 
gation. Is  to  revert  to  the  Inadequate 
protections  of  the  past,  and  jeopardize 
the  gains  in  voter  registration  thus  far 
achieved.  I  again  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  substitute  should  not  be  approved  by 
this  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Andersok 
of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  lightly  embark  upon  a 
course  which  places  me  in  conflict  with 
the  present  administration,  and  also  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  a  few  minutes  ago,  but 
I  believe  that  there  are  overriding  causes 
in  this  case  that  make  that  position,  un- 
enviable as  it  may  be,  the  only  course 
which  I  in  good  conscience  can  follow. 

We  have  heard  it  explained  that  the 
so-called  Nationwide  Voting  Act  would 
more  effectively  implement  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  15th  amendment  than  would 
the  extension  of  the  present  act,  this 
despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  in  the 
record  before  us  that  more  than  1  million 
people  have  been  added  to  the  rolls  in  a 
short  period  since  the  enactment  of  this 
statute  in  1965. 

I  pointed  out  when  I  had  a  few  min- 
utes yesterday  that  we  nm  a  grave  con- 
stitutional risk  of  the  invalidation  of  this 
entire  statute  imder  the  decision  in  the 
Lassiter  case. 

There  has  been  another  point  made 
that  a  State  ought  to  be  presumed  in- 
nocent and  not  guilty,  but  again  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  record  is  over- 
whelmingly clear  that  the  whole  purpose 
behind  the  enactment  of  this  statute  in 
1965  was  that  for  historical  reasons,  for 
cultural  and  educational  reasons,  we  were 
trying  to  rifle  in  on  those  areas  where 
the  problem  was  the  greatest. 

And  I  ask  you  what  Is  the  purpose  of 
section  5— which  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  this  statute?  The  purpose  of 
section  5  is  not  to  pimish;  it  is  to  deter.  It 
is  to  serve  notice  upon  those  who  would 
use  sophisticated  methods,  who  would, 
by  the  adoption  of  various  strategems 
seek  to  change  voter  practices  and  pro- 
cedures either  by  altering  boimdary  lines, 
by  abolishing  districts,  by  changing  dis- 
tricts, by  changing  election  to  selection, 
and  by  changing  filing  fees — and  you 
could  go  on  {Old  on — ^It  is  to  deter. 

The  whole  purpose  of  section  5  Is  to 
deter  that  kind  of  Illegal  conduct — ^not 
to  punish.  If  their  hands  are  In  fact 
clean — If  they  come  before  the  Attorney 
General — the  present  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  with  clean  hands, 
with  any  legitimate  change  that  they  de- 
sire to  make  In  their  voting  procedures, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe — I  have 


every  confidence  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  grant  the  proposed  change  and 
that  there  will  not  even  be  the  necessity 
to  go  before  the  District  Court  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  ratify  that 
particular  change. 

I  think  the  fact  remains  that  the  testi- 
mony which  was  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ings— I  think  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly  there  were  days  and  days  of 
hearings,  when  this  statute  was  enacted 
in  1965 — I  think  there  were  67  witnesses 
and  the  bill  was  debated  for  3  full  days 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  I 
think  for  26  days  in  the  other  Chamber. 
If  you  read  the  record  of  those  debates 
and  if  you  read  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, I  think  the  evidence  is  there  as  to 
why  we  to<*  this  action. 

Again  I  repeat — it  was  not  to  punish 
and  not  to  single  out  with  opprobrium 
and  for  no  good  reason,  certain  areas  of 
this  country — but  rather  to  try  to  guar- 
antee to  every  citizen  that  precious  right 
that  we  all  enjoy — the  right  to  choose 
and  the  right  to  vote. 

In  the  decision  that  the  Supreme  Court 
made,  which  affirmed  the  constitutional- 
ity of  this  statute,  the  Court  said,  and 
I  am  quoting : 

Voting  suits  are  unusually  onerous  to  pre- 
pare. Sometimes  they  require  as  much  as 
6,000  man  hours  that  must  be  spent  combing 
through  registration  records,  in  preparation 
for  control,  and  litigation  has  been  exceed- 
ingly slow  in  part  because  of  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  delay  afforded  voting  officials  and 
others  involved  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  to  get  away  from 
that  kind  of  case  by  case  method  of  ad- 
judication, that  were  not  effective  under 
the  1957,  1960  and  1964  acts  that  we 
adopted  the  voting  rights  act  of  1965. 

We  have  some  people,  I  think,  in  this 
Chamber  who  are  suffering  from  a  gander 
complex.  They  tell  me  that  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  must  be  sauce  for  the 
gander.  They  say  if  this  statute  Is  so 
good,  let  us  extend  it  nationwide. 

Well,  again,  quite  aside  from  the  con- 
stitutional problems  that  that  point  of 
view  raises,  I  would  repeat  that  there  is 
nothing  so  very  strange  about  trying  to 
rifle  in  on  a  particular  problem  by  acting 
in  a  simple,  rational  manner. 

I  remember  when  we  passed  the  eco- 
nomic development  act.  I  remember 
when  we  passed  the  area  redevelopment 
administration  act. 

What  did  we  do  there?  We  used  an 
unemployment  factor.  We  used  that  as  a 
trigger  in  an  effort  to  pinpoint  the  Im- 
pact of  this  legislation  in  those  areas  of 
the  country  where  the  need  was  the 
greatest. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  all  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  asking  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  present  act — and  that  Is 
to  focus  on  those  areas  where  the  need 
Is  the  greatest. 

This  Chamber  has  resounded,  and  will 
resoimd  I  suppose  for  some  hours  yet, 
with  the  Injured  and  anguished  feelings 
of  wounded  State  pride.  Some  even  say 
that  what  we  seek  to  do  does  violence 
to  the  very  concept  of  federalism. 

I  would  offer  simply  this  thought  In 
concluding,  against  these  outraged  cries 
of  woimded  State  pride,  I  think  on  the 
other  side  of  the  scales  of  justice  we 


ought  to  place  In  the  balance  perhaps 
the  rights  of  people — ^the  rights  of  peo- 
ple to  exercise  what  the  Congress  and 
the  Constitution  gave  them  a  century 
ago  in  the  15th  amendment. 

I  think  if  justice  is  truly  that  blind- 
folded Goddess  that  she  Is  portrayed  to 
be,  then  I  think  that  in  our  hearts  we 
will  have  to  admit  that  the  equities  lie 
with  those  who  want  to  see  us  complete 
a  job  that  this  Congress  began  in  1965. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  today 
who  put  this  matter  In  quite  a  different 
perspective  and  who  believe  that  the 
paramount  issue  before  this  Chamber  is 
the  question  ol  equality  among  the 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  larger  and 
an  even  more  important  question  that 
confronts  us — and  that  Is  that  we  try 
to  do  those  things  which  will  assure 
equality  among  the  citizens  of  each  and 
every  State.  To  me  that  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  even  the  question  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  the  several  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  defeated. 

I  must  now  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish) 
to  whom  I  had  earlier  promised  I  would 
yield. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  as- 
sociate myself  \^ith  his  remarks  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  little  to  add  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Andebson).  I  find  it  fitting 
in  this  debate  on  human  rights  that  a 
Republican  from  Illinois  reminds  us  that 
we  still  stand  in  the  tradition  of  Lin- 
coln. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
worked.  There  has  been  a  significant  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  Negro  citizens 
registered,  voting,  and  running  for  office. 
But  full  equality  is  far  from  a  reality, 
and  Federal  protection  is  still  needed.  A 
dilution  of  the  simple  extension  of  the 
1965  act  would  represent  a  retreat. 

The  evidence  of  continued  efforts  to 
frustrate  Negro  registration  Indicates 
that  the  job  can  best  be  completed  by  a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  legislation. 
I  cannot  accept  legislation  which  dilutes 
the  main  thrust  of  the  1965  act,  the 
present  sections  4  and  5.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  original 
legislation  drafted  in  1965  calls  for  a  10- 
year  lifetime,  and  that  this  period  was 
reduced  to  5  years  solely  to  gain  a  polit- 
ical compromise  to  break  the  fihlKister 
against  the  bill  In  the  other  Chamber. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  (^lairman,  I 
am  almost  persuaded  now  to  ask  two 
questions,  since  I  heard  the  gentieman's 
concluding  statements,  but  I  will  ask  the 
last  question  first  in  case  we  do  not  have 
time  for  the  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  tell 
me  how  he  can  reconcile  his  closing 
statement  and  provide  equality  for  all 
citizens  If  we  do  not  provide  equality  for 
the  States,  how  can  we  inwlde  equality 
for  the  people  In  the  States  if  the  States 
themselves  are  not  treated  equally? 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Because, 
my  friend,  in  our  country  the  sovereignty 
resides  not  in  the  States,  but  the  sover- 
eignty resides  in  the  people.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  legislation  is  to  make 
sxu-e  that  sovereignty  will  be  exercised 
fairly  and  without  any  reference  to  color 
or  race  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. That  is  all  we  seek  to  do. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment 
which  incorporates  the  administration's 
alternative  to  a  simple  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  urge  rejection  of  this  amendment 
because  I  believe  it  proposes  remedies 
for  wrongs  which  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. Many  of  its  complex  provlsiotui 
are  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  Most 
importantly,  it  is  an  inadequate,  regres- 
sive alternative  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

The  substitute  eliminates  the  trigger 
or  formula  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
in  its  place  proposes  a  4 -year  nationwide 
ban  on  literacy  tests.  Unlike  the  present 
act,  it  does  not  give  the  States  affected 
an  opportimity  to  establish  that  their 
tests  have  not  been  used  to  discriminate. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  any 
evidence  or  complaint  of  discriminatory 
use  of  such  tests,  renders  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  entire  proposal  highly 
dubious. 

The  administration's  proposal  scuttles 
the  automatic  administrative  remedies  of 
tlie  act.  It  scraps  the  requirement  that 
new  voting  laws  or  new  election  practices 
require  Federal  review  before  they  may 
be  Implemented.  The  administration's 
alternative  would  be  to  authorize  suits 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  challenge 
discriminatory  voting  practices.  The  At- 
torney General  already  possesses  such 
authority.  The  amendment  is  a  redun- 
dancy; it  is  superfluous. 

It  cuts  out  from  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
a  remedy  which  may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  next  few  years  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  gains  thus  far  realized  will 
remain  secure.  It  proposes  a  retiu*n  to 
the  case-by-case,  county-by-county  liti- 
gation approach  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  in  the  first  place. 

To  those  who  attack  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  "regional  legislation,"  I  ask:  Has 
fear  characterized  voting  and  efforts  to 
vote  throughout  the  Nation,  or  has  it 
been  focused  in  certain  regions?  Has 
segregation  in  travel,  recreation,  educa- 
tion, and  hospital  care,  as  well  as  voting, 
been  embodied  in  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances in  areas  where  the  formula  of  the 
Act  does  not  apply?  Of  course  not.  We 
must  not  apologize  because  certain  rem- 
edies of  this  Act  focus  on  certain  regions 
of  the  country. 

Lest  our  memories  be  too  short,  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  recall  a  few  words  from 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1965  in 
United  States  against  Louisiana: 

As  the  evidence  sbowed,  colored  people, 
even  some  with  the  most  advanced  educa- 
tion and  scholarship,  were  declared  by  voting 
registrars  with  less  education  to  have  an  un- 
.satisfactory  understanding  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Louisiana  or  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  a  test  but  a  trap,  sufficient  to  stop 
even  the  most  brilliant  man  on  his  way  to 
the  voting  booth.  The  cherished  right  of 
people  in  a  country  like  ours  to  vote  cannot 
be  obliterated  by  the  use  of  laws  lilce  this. 


which  leaves  the  voting  fate  of  a  citizen  to 
the  passing  whim  or  Impulse  of  an  individual 
registrar.  Many  of  our  cases  have  pointed  out 
the  invalidity  of  laws  so  completely  devoid  of 
standards  and  restxalnts. 

The  administration  proposal  assumes 
that  the  stringent  remedies  of  the  act  are 
no  longer  needed.  Instead  of  focusing  on 
those  areas  where  the  public  policy  and 
tradition  had  fostered  voting  discrimina- 
tion, the  substitute  applies  the  remedies 
across  the  land  without  a  prior  Judicial 
proceeding.  But  can  and  should  we  auto- 
matically interfere  with  the  rights  of  all 
States  to  set  voter  qualifications?  No 
evidence,  no  record  of  complaints  of 
voter  discrimination  have  been  offered. 
Why  should  we  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  appoint  Federal  examiners  to 
register  voters  in  Portland,  Maine,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  or  Fresno,  Calif.,  without  any 
evidence  at  all  of  voting  discrimination? 

How  can  we  constitutionally  ban  lit- 
eracy tests  in  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  or 
Wyoming  without  any  evidence  or  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  due  to  literacy 
tests? 

Other  provisions  of  the  administration 
proposal  authorize  special  voter  surveys 
and  create  a  presidential  commission  on 
voting.  These  provisions  are  entirely 
superfiuous  and  duplicate  existing  law. 
Other  provisions  which  would  establish 
minimum  residency  requirements  for 
voting  in  presidential  elections  also  af- 
fects absentee  voting  and  registration  re- 
quirements under  State  law.  They  pose 
complicated  questions  of  practical  appli- 
cation and  raise  serious  doubts  as  to 
their  constitutional  validity. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  particularly 
because  the  proposed  amendment  would 
Jeopardize  the  progress  we  have  thus  far 
achieved  in  opening  voter  rolls  to  all,  ir- 
respective of  race  or  color,  I  must  express 
my  full  and  complete  opposition  to  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEREU  BT  MR.  DENNIS  TO  THE 
StTBSXrmE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB. 
GERALD    R.    FORD 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oerald 
R.  FoBo:  Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  words 
"and  substitute  the  following",  and  strike 
out  lines  8,  9,  and  10  In  their  entirety. 

Page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  the  figure  "(2)". 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  this 
amendment  does  just  one  thing.  It  strikes 
from  the  substitute  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Prior  to  January  1,  1974,  no  citizen  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  In  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  election  because  of  his  failure 
to  comply  with  any  test  or  device  . .  . 

In  other  words,  it  removes  from  the 
administration  bill  the  nationwide  sus- 
pension of  literacy  tests.  It  otherwise 
leaves  the  substitute  administration  pro- 
posal exactly  as  it  now  is. 

I  support  the  substitute.  I  have  already 
indicated  to  the  Committee  in  my  previ- 
ous remarks  that  I  much  prefer  its  ap- 


proach, or  proceeding  through  the  courts 
having  the  Attorney  General  required  to 
prove  a  case  of  discrimination,  and  treat- 
ing all  of  the  coimtry  alike,  in  the  tradi- 
tional way  that  the  substitute  does,  to 
the  drastic  remedies  of  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  1965  Act,  which  the  committee  bill 
seeks  to  extend. 

But  the  substitute  is  not  perfect,  and 
I  want  to  Improve  it.  The  main  reason  I 
want  to  take  out  this  nationwide  prohibi- 
tion of  literacy  tests  is  not  so  much  be- 
cause I  believe  In  the  test,  although,  if  it 
is  fairly  administered,  there  is  a  good 
case  one  can  make  for  it,  but  because  I 
believe  it  is  very  plainly  unconstitutional 
to  try  to  say  to  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  that  they  cannot  prescribe  such  a 
test  if  they  want  to,  assuming  that  they 
do  not  apply  It  In  any  discriminatory 
maimer. 

The  reason  why  I  say  that  is  not  Just 
off  the  cuff  as  a  lawyer  but  because  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
so  squarely  decided  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  case  of  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Election,  360  U.S.  45. 
They  had  that  very  question  before  the 
Coiul;. 

The  Court  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  several  States  have  wide  juris- 
diction as  to  proper  voting  qualifica- 
tions such  as  residence,  age.  and  so  on. 
which  they  can  properly  prescribe  for 
voting  laws  if  they  are  applied  equally 
and  fairly  to  all  citizens  alike.  The  court 
said  this  In  a  case  where  there  was  a 
challenge  to  a  literacy  test  where  no 
discrimination  was  shown. 

The  Court  said  the  following : 

The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy 
and  Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  color. 
and  sex,  as  reports  around  the  world  shew. 
Literacy  and  intelligence  are  obviously  not 
synonymous,  niiterate  people  may  be  intel- 
ligent voters.  Yet  in  our  society  where  news- 
papers, periodicals,  books,  and  other  printed 
matter  canvass  and  debate  campaign  issues, 
a  State  might  conclude  that  only  those  who 
are  literate  should  exercise  the  franchise. 

Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  its  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  discrim- 
ination which  the  15th  Amendment  was  de- 
signed to  uproot.  No  such  influence  Is  charged 
here. . . . 

The  present  requirement,  applicable  to 
members  of  all  races.  Is  that  the  prospective 
voter  "be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
English  language."  That  seems  to  us  to  be 
one  fair  way  of  determining  whether  a  per- 
son Is  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to 
lay  spring  for  the  citizen.  Certainly  we 
cannot  condemn  it  on  Its  face. . . . 

They  upheld  the  State  law  and  so  far 
as  I  know  that  is  still  the  law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  P  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  decision  to  which  the  gen- 
tlen.an  has  referred  is  the  Lassiter  de- 
cision which,  in  effect,  said  that  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  could  insist  upon  a 
literacy  test?  That  was  in  1960  and  that 
decision  has  not  been  set  aside  in  sub- 
sequent decisions. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  As  the  gentleman  knows 
we  have  the  Katzenbach  decision  and  the 
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Gaston  County  decision  but  neither  of 
them  overrule  that  case. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  Katzenbach  case  and  the  others 
were  based  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  where  in  section  2  thereof  it  was 
rrovided  that  there  shall  not  be  imposed 
or  applied  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division any  act  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

.  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  basis 
for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  on 
race  and  color  and  that  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  deals  with,  that  if 
there  is  discrimination  because  of  race 
or  color  as  provided  in  section  2,  your 
amendment  will  eliminate  the  obnoxious 
features  at  least  of  this  section  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  the  one  limiting  this 
bill  and  its  extension  and  the  substitute 
to  race  and  color;  that  is,  if  there  no  dis- 
crimination. But  the  literacy  tests  by  the 
State  would  still  stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  know  there  are  many  people  that  do 
want  to  be  heard.  I  have  been  here  since 
10  o'clock  this  morning  and  have  not 
been  given  time.  I  would  like  assurance 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
there  will  be  no  effort  to  cut  off  debate  at 
a  later  time  if  we  do  have  these  exten- 
sions. 

Mr.  CELI.ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  cannot  give  any  assur- 
ance that  debate  will  or  will  not  be  cut 
off.  It  depends  upon  the  exigencies  as 
they  arise.  The  gentleman  would  not 
want  me  to  do  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  chairman  himself  would 
offer  such  a  limitation  on  debate? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  know  what  sit- 
uation will  develop.  Let  us  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niun- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
R.R.  12695  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  in  order  that  he  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  5  additional  minutes,  but 
what  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  and  to  the  Committee  is  that 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  a  literacy  test 
as  such,  assuming  it  is  fairly  adminis- 
tered, is  not  unconstitutional,  and  the 
Court  has  so  held.  Therefore.  I  think 
^  the  part  I  am  trying  to  take  out  of  the 
^bstitute  bill  is  an  unconstitutional  part 
and  that  is  why  I  am  trying  to  get  it  out. 

If  we  succeed  in  doing  that  and  the 
Ford  amerulment  should  pass,  then  the 
suspension  of  literacy  tests  will  not  exist 


anywhere  In  the  country.  But  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
fact  that  you  still  have  section  3  of  the 
act  of  1965,  which  provides  that  when 
the  Attorney  General  gets  a  decree  to 
enforce  voting  rights,  that  as  part  of 
that  decree,  the  Court  can  suspend 
Uteracy  tests  in  the  decree  if  the  court 
sees  fit.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proper 
way  to  operate. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  by 
supporting  this  amendment  you  get  a 
clean  voting  rights  enforcement  enact- 
ment, by  proceeding  in  a  proper  and 
responsible  way  to  enforce  voting  rights 
without  loading  the  measure  down  with 
extraneous,  and,  as  I  believe,  imconstitu- 
tional  provisions. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  administration  proposal  would 
suspend  literacy  tests  and  other  similar 
devices  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
until  January  1, 1974. 

EXISTING   LAW 

Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
literacy  tests  are  suspended  in  six 
States — Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia— and  in  39  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  addition  to  these  seven  Southern 
States,  12  other  States  have  a  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  provision  requir- 
ing some  showing  of  literacy  as  a  pre- 
condition to  voting.  These  are:  Alaska, 
Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 

Under  existing  decisions  the  right  to 
vote  may  be  conditioned  on  a  literacy 
test  so  long  as  it  is  not  applied  in  a  dis- 
criminatory fashion.^ 

COMMENT 

First.  The  proposed  nationwide  ban  is 
In  no  sense  an  effective  substitute  for 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  which  focus  on  areas  In  which 
a  substantial  record  of  voting  discrim- 
ination has  been  established.  There  has 
been  no  evidence  demonstrating  the 
denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  because  of 
literacy  tests  in  the  12  States  not  now 
subject  to  automatic  literacy  test  suspen- 
sion. Moreover,  no  lawsuits  have  been 
instituted  by  individuals,  civil  rights 
groups,  or  the  Federal  Government  chal- 
lenging the  purpose  or  effect  of  such 
literacy  tests. 

Second.  The  Attorney  General  is  em- 
powered under  existing  law — section  3  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act — to  challenge  the 
eflBcacy  of  literacy  tests  anywhere  in  the 
Nation.  Should  the  Government  succeed 
in  challenging  the  validity  of  a  literacy 
test,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
proliferation  of  litigation  will  ensue  since 
the  States  In  question  historically  have 
not  pursued  policies  of  voting  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 

Third.  The  administration  proposal 
would  arbitrarily  prohibit  the  applica- 


>In  Gaston  County  v.  Vnited  States,  — 
U.S.  — ,  decided  Jtine  2,  1969,  the  Court  sug- 
gested that  a  literacy  test  may  have  the 
effect  of  denying  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color  when  i4>plled  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  subjected  to  Inferior  and 
unequal  educational  opportumty. 


tion  of  all  literacy  tests  without  affording 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  Federal  court  that  in  fact  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  literacy  test  does  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  of  course, 
does  enable  jurisdictions  covered  by  the 
automatic  suspension  an  opportunity  to 
be  released  from  the  act. 

Fourth.  The  administration  proposal 
would  have  the  curious  impact  of  sus- 
pending the  use  of  literacy  tests  in  sev- 
eral aresis  which  have  been  released  by 
judgment  in  lawsuits  from  the  suspen- 
sion of  such  tests  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  These  jurisdictions  include: 
Wake  County,  N.C.;  Apache.  Navajo,  and 
Coconino  Counties,  Ariz.;  the  State  of 
Alaska:  and  Elmore  County,  Idaho. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  named  the 
States  and  counties  affected  by  the  cri- 
teria of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Was  there 
any  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  those 
States  and  counties  voted  for  Gold- 
water? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I,  of  course, 
do  not  believe  that  we  considered  wheth- 
er they  voted  for  Golowater,  but  we  did 
consider  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  certain  percentage  of  people  of  a  cer- 
tain color  who  had  not  voted  in  the 
States  that  I  named.  And  that  was  the 
overwhelming  evidence  that  I  had  refer- 
ence to  that  caused  the  enactment  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  think  It 
is  right  to  permit  a  moron  to  vote  in  one 
of  these  six  States,  and  not  permit  him 
to  vote  in  New  York? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  or  not  be  is  discrim- 
inated against. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Just  one 
moment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Wait  a 
minute. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  was 
not  my  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  relates  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  does  It  not? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  pn^bitfi  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  on  the  basis  of  color  or 
race.  It  enforces  the  15th  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  unfortu- 
nately this  debate  seems  to  be  degenerat- 
ing into  somewhat  of  an  emotional  state. 
Unfortunately,  in  an  emotional  air  we 
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cannot  always  look  at  the  equities  of  the 
situation. 

Those  Members  who  were  here  earlier 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  PoFF),  I  am  sure  recognized  that 
as  he  gave  his  statement  it  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  statements  that  has  been 
given.  I  certainly  do.  Although,  of  course, 
it  favored  my  position,  I  believe  it  was 
one  of  the  fairest  and  clearest  statements 
that  has  been  made.  It  had  no  prejudice 
involved  in  it.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
villify  the  South  because  of  course  the 
gentleman  is  from  the  South,  but  he  did 
give  a  clear  and  concise  presentation  of 
what  this  act  Is  all  about. 

Before  I  get  into  my  main  subject  I 
would  like  to  answer  a  question  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary asked  me  when  he  had  the  floor, 
and  I  asked  him  to  yield. 

He  asked  if  I  felt  that  he  was  preju- 
diced against  Puerto  Ricans. 

If  you  look  at  the  hearings  on  page  58 
you  will  see  where  the  chairman  makes 
the  statement  that  he  voted  against  an 
amendment  which  would  allow  Puerto 
Ricans  to  vote  who  had  a  sixth-grade 
education  in  Spanish,  but  were  not  lit- 
erate in  English. 

He  says: 

I  am  aware  of  that  amendment,  and  I  am 
afraid  to  confess  that  I  voted  against  It. 

I  think  perhaps  that  speaks  for  itself. 

Another  point  that  the  chairman  made 
on  the  same  page  when  questioned  by 
Mr.  Olickstein,  the  civil  rights  commis- 
sioner, about  literacy  tests  being  used  to 
discriminate  he  states: 

I  admit  that  with  a  jungle  of  literacy  testa, 
It  may  be  very  easy  to  discriminate.  In  that 
sense,  I  would  agree  with  you,  but  only  in 
that  sense. 

These,  of  course,  are  statements  of  the 
chairman. 

So  certainly  literacy  tests  may  be  used 
to  discriminate  not  only  in  the  South 
but  in  New  York. 

But  the  most  important  point  I  was 
attempting  to  make  during  the  time  that 
I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  is  this 
point.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there 
is  a  lower  ratio  of  Negroes  registered  to 
vote  than  in  the  South.  Is  this  because 
there  are  now  no  literacy  test  in  the 
South  but  New  York  is  free  to  invc*e 
such  test?  

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman^ 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Do  you  maintain 
that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion against  black  voters  in  the  South? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Certainly 
not — there  has  been  discrimination  and 
there  is  no  way  that  it  can  be  condoned. 
However,  let  me  say  this. 

We  in  this  body  should  not  look  at  the 
past  and  try  to  punish  for  past  sins,  but 
we  should  look  at  the  present  and  the 
future  of  this  country  and  try  to  do  what 
is  right  for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Whether 
it  be  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  New  York 
State. 

If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue, the  point  I  believe  I  made  was  that 


simply  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of 
voting-age  Negroes  who  went  to  the  polls 
in  the  Deep  South  than  in  New  York. 

Further,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  page  227  of  the  re- 
port— a  higher  percentage  of  voting-age 
Negroes  went  to  the  polls  in  the  Deep 
South  than  in  Watts  or  Washington,  D.C., 
in  the  past  presidential  election. 

Little  more  than  one-third  of  the  Ne- 
gro voting-age  population  in  Manhattan, 
the  Bronx,  Brook^n,  New  York  City,  cast 
their  votes  in  the  presidential  election. 

So,  surely,  when  we  talk  on  an  emo- 
tional basis  about  the  fact  that  there  may 
not  have  been  the  turnout  in  the  South 
that  there  was  in  other  areas,  there  are 
other  areas  of  the  country  that  we  have 
not  had  the  turnout  as  well. 

But  let  me  get  to  some  of  the  basis  of 
the  voting  rights. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  j-ield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Of  course,  low 
voter  turnouts  can  result  from  several 
different  causes.  I  would  be  interested  to 
know  if  it  is  yoiu-  contention  that  in  an 
area  where  there  is  a  low  turnout  of 
voters  for  reasons  not  coimected  with 
discrimination,  that  that  makes  a  situ- 
ation equivalent  to  one  where  the  low 
turnout  is  due  to  people  being  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  their  race?  That 
question  is  central  to  the  gentleman's 
point,  since  no  one  has  alleged,  much 
less  produced  evidence,  that  racial  dis- 
crimination is  the  cause  of  the  low  voter 
turnouts  that  mar  elections  in  some 
northern  cities. 

I  agree  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
increase  voter  participation  wherever  it 
is  low,  but  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  law.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  vote  who 
wish  to,  to  end  racial  barriers  to  the  use 
of  the  franchise.  Goodness  knows,  we 
have  problems  in  New  York  about  voter 
turnout — and  about  many  other  things — 
but  these  are  not  the  problems  this  par- 
ticular act  is  supposed  to  cure. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  believe 
I  imderstand  the  gentleman's  question 
and  the  gentleman  can  have  his  say  when 
he  gets  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  am  simply  ask- 
ing the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
condone  discrimination  any  place, 
wherever  it  may  occiu".  But  I  certainly 
feel  that  all  laws  should  be  applied 
equally  and  evenly  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  New  York  State  there  may  be  dis- 
crimination or  there  may  not — I  am  not 
making  that  charge.  But  I  am  making 
the  charge  that  there  is  a  lower  percent- 
age of  Negroes  registered  to  vote  in  New 
York  than  in  the  entire  South,  on  the 
bEisls  of  the  current  figures. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
DEimis). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, in  December  1969,  should  be  freely 
offered  to  those  for  whom  the  danger  oof 
alienation  from  society  is  most  severe — 


because  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  the  past,  because  they  are 
poor,  and  because  they  are  underedu- 
cated.  As  responsible  citizenship  does  not 
necessarily  imply  literacy,  so  responsible 
voting  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  edu- 
cation. Thus,  It  would  appear  that  the 
literacy  test  is,  at  best,  an  artificial  and 
unnecessary  restriction  on  the  right  to 
vote. 

State  oflScials  have  advised  that  in 
some  of  the  States — for  example,  Dela- 
ware and  Oregon — literacy  requirements 
are  no  longer  enforced  or  are  enforced 
only  sporadically. 

Moreover,  there  is  Information  that  in 
many  of  these  States  the  literacy  test  Is 
not  applied  uniformly,  but  is  applied  at 
the  discretion  of  local  election  offlciaLs. 
This  lack  of  uniformity  would  appear  to 
violate  section  101  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

The  Supreme  Court  appeared  to  tell  us 
In  the  case  of  Gaston  County  against  the 
United  States  that  any  literacy  test 
would  probably  discriminate  against 
Negroes  in  those  States  which  have,  in 
the  past,  failed  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportimities  for  all  races. 

Many  Negroes,  who  have  received  in- 
ferior educations  in  these  States,  have 
moved  all  over  the  Nation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates 
that,  between  1940  and  1968,  net  migra- 
tion of  nonwhltes  from  the  South  totaled 
more  than  4  million  persons.  Certainly, 
it  may  be  assiuned  that  part  of  that 
migration  was  to  those  Northern  and 
Western  States  which  employ  literacy 
tests  now  or  could  impose  them  in  the 
future;  and  that,  as  was  true  in  Gaston 
Coimty,  the  effect  of  these  tests  Is  to  fur- 
ther penalize  persons  for  the  inferior 
education  they  received  previously. 

Thus,  following  the  Supreme  Court's 
reasoning.  It  would  appear  inequitable 
for  a  State  to  administer  a  literacy  test 
to  such  persons  because  they  would  still 
be  imder  the  educational  disadvantage 
offered  in  a  State  which  had  legal  segre- 
gation. 

Furthermore,  the  Office  of  Education 
studies  and  Department  of  Justice  law- 
suits have  alleged  that  areas  outside  of 
the  South  have  provided  inferior  educa- 
tion to  minority  groups.  Following  the 
general  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Gaston  County  csise,  any  literacy 
test  given  to  a  person  who  has  received 
an  inferior  public  education  would  be 
just  as  imfair  in  a  State  not  covered  by 
the  1965  act. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Congress  has  an  interest  in 
assuring  that  all  citizens  have  equal 
rights  to"  vote  and  that  aU  State  govern- 
ments have  equal  rights  to  Impose  or  to 
be  prohibited  from  imposing  certain  vot- 
ing restrictions. 

Mr,  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr,  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman.  Despite  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  Intend  to  support  the 
Ford  substitute,  I  think  this  is  one  sec- 
tion In  that  substitute  which  Is  excellent. 
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in  other  words,  nationalizing  the  knock- 
ing out  of  all  literacy  tests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  also  true,  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  some  other  States  per- 
haps the  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  lit- 
eracy test  is  enough  to  cause  some  peo- 
ple without  much  education  to  not  want 
to  submit  to  the  test? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes;  particularly 
the  blacks  from  the  South. 

Mr.  Chah'man,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  comments. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  that  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  and  President 
Kennedy's  National  Commission  on 
Registration  and  Voting  have  all  urged 
the  elimination  of  Uteracy  tests  as  a 
precondition  to  voting.  They  have  not 
just  urged  that  they  be  eliminated  in 
the  South,  but  they  have  uiged  that  they 
be  eliminated  nationwide. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  so-called  Dennis  amendment  con- 
clude in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fix)m  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hanna). 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee some  questions. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
am  I  correct  in  understanding  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  regard  to  the  Dennis 
amendment;  assuming  that  we  pass  the 
Dennis  amendment,  the  remainder  of 
what  is  in  the  Ford  substitute  is  then 
only  in  the  main  consisting  of  two  things: 
First,  It  would  take  out  that  section  of 
the  existing  law  where  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  Southern  States,  those 
which  originally  had  the  majority  of  the 
problem  with  reference  to  colored  popu- 
lation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  is  correct,  but  it  does  go  beyond  that. 
Mr.  HANNA.  The  second  thing  it  would 
keep  In  is  the  point  about  allowing  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
for  President  or  Vice  President  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  they  may  have  moved 
rather  recently.  Is  that  not  also  still  in 
the  Ford  substitute? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  it  goes 
as  far  as  that  absolutely.  I  think  there 
are  certain  restrictions  involved. 

Mr.  HANNA.  As  I  recall  the  reading  of 
the  letter  by  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  two 
things  seemed  very  clear  in  the  letter. 
They  were  that  the  President  was  for  this 
business  of  letting  all  citizens,  whether 
they  had  moved  or  not  before  the  elec- 
tion, vote  for  Pi-esident  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. That  is  one  point  he  was  for. 

The  second  thing  the  President  was  for 
was  the  business  of  letting  all  citizens 
vote  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  some  literacy  tests  or  some 
other  types  of  tests  in  a  given  State  under 
the  election  laws.  Those  two  things  the 
President  made  vei-y  clear  in  the  letter. 
I  do  not  believe  he  was  very  clear  about 
any  other  points,  but  he  made  those  two 


points.  I  ask  the  question,  assiuning  we 
could  clear  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality of  Federal  law  about  this  business 
of  putting  a  5-year  moratorium  on  lit- 
eracy tests,  would  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  be  averse  to  those  two  aspects? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
averse.  I  want  a  simple  renewal  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  without  any 
ands,  buts,  or  moreovers.  I  think  the 
counti-y  is  entitled  to  renewal  of  that  act 
without  any  sham. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott) . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  4249  because  it  is 
based  upon  conditions  as  they  existed  in 
1964  rather  than  the  present  time  and 
would  ban  acts  in  some  States  that  are 
permitted  in  others.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  a  given  act  such  as  literacy  tests  are 
invalid  under  Federal  law  in  one  State, 
they  should  be  invalid  in  all. 

The  Attorney  General  has  recognized 
this  in  recommending  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  which,  among  other  things, 
bans  literacy  tests  and  similar  devices 
throughout  the  country  until  an  ad- 
visoiy  commission  has  an  opportunity  to 
Investigate  the  matter  and  to  report  back 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 
Certainly,  I  think  this  is  much  more 
soimd  than  a  straight  5-year  extension 
of  an  act  ^^ithout  any  weight  or  consid- 
eration being  given  to  any  change  in  the 
circumstances  in  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  supports  the  15th 
amendment  and  would  look  with  disfavor 
on  any  action  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  which  would  deny  the  right 
to  vote  to  any  American  on  the  basis  of 
his  color  or  his  race.  Fiu1;hennore,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  sections  of  our  country  have 
arrived  at  the  place  where  there  will  be 
no  denial  by  any  government  unit  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  this  basis.  But,  if  this  Is 
not  true,  it  still  seems  reasonable  to  have 
laws  on  the  subject  equally  applicable  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Therefore,  I  urge 
your  support  of  the  administration's 
proposal. 

You  have  heard  the  statement  that  no 
individual  should  be  above  the  law  and 
no  individual  below  the  law,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  we  can  go  somewhat  further 
and  say  that  no  State  should  be  above 
or  below  but  that  a  Federal  law  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  country. 

I  wonder,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
some  of  the  people  favoring  this  legisla- 
tion are  not  attempting  to  make  a  whip- 
ping boy  out  of  the  South  and  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  the  South  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  accept  for  their  own 
State.  This  is  regional  legislation  which 
I  understand  was  recommended  by  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  be- 
fore he  left  office.  It  could  well  have  the 
effect  of  driving  some  of  our  Democratic 
colleagues  from  the  South  into  the  Re- 
publican Party.  They  might  be  more  ap- 
preciated and  more  comfortable  there.  It 
will  certainly  have  the  effect  of  hasten- 
ing the  rebuilding  of  a  strong  Republican 
Party  in  the  South.  So,  from  a  selfish 
political  point  of  view,  let  me  urge  the 
northern  Democrats  to  be  as  harsh,  to 
be  as  oppressive  as  possible  in  their 
northem  strategy.  By  making  the  South 


a  whipping  boy,  conjuring  up  or  magni- 
fying southern  problems,  you  may  be  able 
to  get  more  votes  in  the  North.  But  you 
will  be  helping  us  rebuild  a  strong  Re- 
publican Southland.  Your  efforts  are  ap- 
preciated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Dennis  amendment 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  from  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  the  suspension  of 
literacy  tests.  It  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  residency  requirements. 

There  has  l>een  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  need  for  this  in  the  South  but  no  need 
existing  in  the  North.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  be  perfectly  fair  and  reveal  some  other 
information  which  I  came  across,  which 
was  submitted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  the  nine  northern  big-city  Stat^ — 
Massachusetts,  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan.  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  California — there  were 
only  10  congressional  districts  where  less 
than  100,000  votes  were  cast  for  Congress 
in  1968. 

Of  those  10,  one  was  in  California  and 
eight  were  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
These  nine  California  and  New  York  dis- 
tricts— the  21st  in  California;  the  11th, 
12th,  14th,  18th.  19th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d 
in  New  York — included  most  or  part  of 
all  of  the  major  Negro  ghetto  areas — 
Watts,  Harlem,  Brownsville,  Ocean  Hill, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  and  the  south 
Bronx. 

In  the  largely  Negro  Watts  congres- 
sional district  in  California,  the  21st,  only 
95,000  persons  voted  in  1968,  less  than 
half  the  turnout  in  the  average  white 
congressional  district. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
when  we  debate  today,  and  try  to  focus 
attention  on  vote  frauds,  on  literacy  or 
the  need  for  banning  literacy  tests  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  we  are  deceiving  our- 
selves. 

If  there  is  a  proper  way  to  include  the 
entire  50  States  in  vote  and  election  re- 
form it  should  be  done.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  chairman  meant  what  he 
said,  that  he  would  give  us  early  hearings 
if  we  do  not  get  the  job  done  today,  to 
look  at  all  the  States.  That  is  what  we 
should  be  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  to  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford). 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  a  lot  has  been  said 
about  literacy  tests.  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers present  on  the  House  floor  ought  to 
take  a  little  look  at  what  the  proposed 
substitute  would  do  to  the  residency  laws 
of  their  States.  And  because  a  part  of 
the  proposed  substitute  or  the  Ford 
amendment  deals  with  making  uniform 
residency  requirements,  this  is  a  special 
matter  which  I  could  personally  favor.  I 
think  in  the  national  elections  people 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  notwith- 
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standing  the  fact  that  they  may  have 
moved  In  sometime  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  existing  State  law  allows.  However, 
this  amendment  was  considered  by  the 
committee  but  was  rejected  for  some  rea- 
sons wliich  I  tliink  are  sound  and  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attenr 
tion  of  the  House. 

First  of  all,  there  are  some  serious 
doubts  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  approve  a  residency  require- 
ment for  voting  in  presidential  elections. 
There  is  no  clear-cut  decision  that  says 
Congress  has  that  power. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  vaUdity  of  the 
amendment,  there  are  a  lot  of  reserva- 
tions about  the  language  in  this  particu- 
lar proposal.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
proix>nents  of  the  amendment  intend  for 
people  to  vote  only  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  However,  as  I  read  the  lan- 
guage on  page  2.  I  think  that  language 
possibly  could  be  construed  to  mean 
that,  in  an  election  year  when  a 
President  and  Vice  President  were  to  be 
elected,  a  voter  would  be  allowed  to  vote 
for  all  of  the  ofiQces  that  were  up  in  that 
election. 

I  cite  that  as  another  example  of  very 
technical  language  going  into  such  trou- 
blesome constitutional  seas  and  feel  that 
it  should  not  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  without  full  and  deliberate 
consideration. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  In  the  State  of  California 
when  the  President  is  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  4-year  period  in  that  same 
election,  the  people  would  be  selecting  all 
of  the  assemblymen  for  the  lower  body 
of  the  house  in  the  State  and  half  of 
the  senators  and  all  of  the  Congressmen. 
Is  it  the  gentleman's  interpretation  of 
the  language  that  they  get  to  vote  in  that 
election  and  that,  in  eftect,  this  section 
would  provide  for  them  the  right  to  vote 
for  everyone  even  though  they  had 
moved  out  of  the  State? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  States  involved  in 
such  restriction  include  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Montana.  Nevada, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see. Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming. 

In  all  of  these  States  the  present  resi- 
dency restrictions  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected. 

In  many  States,  I  might  point  out  to 
those  of  you  who  do  not  have  absentee 
voting  laws,  I  think  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  an  absentee  voting  sys- 
tem, or  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  nm  one  for  you,  because  the 
language  says  that  absentee  votes  must 
be  allowed. 

I  cite  this  again  in  support  of  my  fun- 
damental position  on  a  uniform  resi- 
dency requirement  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  I  favor  It 
and  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  at  some  future  time  con- 
sider such  a  proposal  lust  as  I  hope  It 
will  consider  the  question  of  national 
literacy  tests. 


Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  the  substitute 
should  be  adopted,  they  would  preempt 
the  field  and  set  aside  all  the  State  laws 
in  that  field;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Absolutely,  in  terms  of 
elections. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fm-ther, 
there  are  certain  States  that  permit  elec- 
tion for  President  and  Vice  President 
even  though  you  have  just  moved  into 
the  State  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
election.  That  law  would  be  set  aside? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  It 
wguld  then  go  back  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  election  year  because,  it  pre- 
empts the  field  and  sets  aside  the  State 
law? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  answer  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  interpret  the  bill  that  way 
as  it  is  proposed  to  be  amended. 

Mr.  CELLE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Under  the  residency  pro- 
visions of  the  substitute  if  a  citizen 
moves  into  a  State  after  September  1  and 
does  not  meet  residency  requirements  for 
voting,  he  is  given  the  right  to  vote  In 
his  former  State  of  residence  either  to 
person  or  by  absentee  ballot.  Twenty- 
nine  States  today  permit  new  residents 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President 
although  they  may  arrive  in  the  State 
after  September  1. 

What  will  assure  that  a  new  resident 
will  not  vote  twice — once  in  his  new  State 
of  residence,  and  a  second  time  to  his 
former  State  of  residence?  What  ma- 
chinery is  prescribed  to  this  so-called 
substitute  to  protect  against  dual  vot- 
ing? The  answer  is  none. 

The  difQculty  is  that  the  opportunity 
for  "double  voting"  is  provided,  but  no 
safeguards  against  the  practice  are  es- 
tablished. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleinan  from  Illtoois  (Mr.  Mkva). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  like  to  irnswer 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  com- 
pletely that  there  is  no  mswihtaery.  In- 
deed, as  I  read  the  bill  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  even  prohibited.  I  believe  It  is  a  sort 
of  a  Scout's  honor  proposition  that  you 
will  not  vote  twice,  but  I  do  not  read  any- 
thing in  the  bill  that  woiild  prohibit  It 
at  all. 

Mr.  CEHlIiER.  The  States  themselves 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  enforce- 
ment, and  not  the  Federal  Government; 
and  would  the  States  enforce  It,  or  could 
they  enforce  it? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  enforce  It,  because  they  would  not 
even  have  access  to  whether  a  person  had 
voted  in  another  State,  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  other  words,  Is  it  not 


also  true  that  the  secretary  of  state  or 
the  attorney  general  of  a  State  would 
be  mvolved  and  would  have  to  know  all 
of  the  voting  laws  and  residency  require- 
ments to  every  State  to  the  Union;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  order  for  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  logic  and  simplicity  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  In  addition  he  would  have 
to  know  who  has  moved  to  and  out,  and 
v;hen  they  moved  to  and  out  to  terms 
of  whether  or  not  they  would  be  eligible 
to  vote  so  that  they  would  not  vote  twice. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  that  not  another  em- 
phatic objection  to  the  so-called  Ford- 
Mitchell  substitute? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  that  is 
also  another  example  as  to  why  we  should 
hold  heartogs  in  order  to  perfect  the  leg- 
islative draftsmanship. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Was  that  not  also  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  nothmg  of  that 
sort  was  presented  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  by  either  the  Attorney 
General  or  anyone  connected  with  him? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  share 
some  of  the  concerns  which  this  Member 
shares  about  legislation  which  is  capable 
of  being  characterized  as  regional  in 
nature.  But,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  make 
a  mistake  if  we  consider  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  our  Federal  system  pur- 
suant to  an  institutional  focus  only.  1 
thtok  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
nitoos  (Mr.  Anderson)  earlier  today 
made  an  effort,  and  successfully,  to  es- 
tablish the  proposition  that  those  rights 
are  only  to  clear  focus  when  they  are 
brought  sharply  to  bear  on  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  todlvlduals,  and  not  on 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  institutions. 

For  example,  an  todividual  to  this 
country  has  certato  responsibilities  to  his 
State.  Among  them  are,  of  course,  pay- 
ing taxes,  obeying  the  police  powers,  and 
ihe  State  laws. 

He  has  further  responsibilities  to  his 
Federal  Government,  among  those  are 
his  payment  of  Federal  taxes,  the  obey- 
ing of  Federal  laws  and,  of  course,  his 
Federal  military  service. 

Thus  an  todividual  experiences  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  both  tostitutions,  both  at 
the  State  level  and  at  the  Federal  level. 
By  the  same  token  each  of  those  Institu- 
tions at  both  levels  owe  him  certato 
rights  and  guarantee  him  certain  rights. 
At  the  Federal  level  it  guarantees  by  the 
15th  amendment  his  right  to  assume  a 
citizen's  participation  in  American  polit- 
ical life  by  the  franchise.  And  we  do  not 
arrogate  to  ourselves  in  this  body  any 
new  or  special  capacity  or  privilege  when 
we  seek  to  implement  that  right  success- 
fully. 

Nevertheless 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colonido. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chari- 
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man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  to  view  of  what  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned,  may  I  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  page  3  of  the  substitute  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  absentee  voting? 

Now  we  know  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  States  that  do  not  have  absentee 
voting.  Yet,  in  section  3  on  page  3  it 
says  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
by  absentee  ballot.  How  do  you  propose 
that  those  States  that  do  not  have  ab- 
sentee vottog,  how  do  you  propose  that 
they  should  vote? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  save  that  question  for  one 
who  supports  the  substitute — I  do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  also 
face  to  the  mtods  of  those  people  who 
look  to  our  tostitutions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  rights  a  very  distui'bing 
challenge. 

Young  black  people  in  this  country  are 
caught,  tocluding  those  who  have  served 
honoraby  to  Vietnam,  between  the  con- 
stant challenge  of  an  tosuflBciently  i-e- 
sponslve  society  on  the  one  hand,  and 
militants  who  sow  hate  and  separatism 
on  the  other. 

These  young  people  want  to  see  the 
American  political  system  work.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  the  militants  that 
the  system  works  and  that  the  future  of 
black  people  to  America  lies  within  the 
free,  fully  franchised  political  life  of 
America.  They  offer  us  faith  to  one 
America,  and  we  must  retrnm  that  faith 
inktod. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  rights  live  only  to  the 
sure  knowledge  of  their  vtodication.  Let 
us,  with  this  extension,  continue  that 
sure  knowledge. 

The  distoguished  minority  leader  has 
said  that  the  States  to  question  were 
asked  to  jump  6  feet  and  they  jumped 
6  feet. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  they  did  not 
jump  6  feet,  they  were  dragged  6  feet. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Stoce  you  say  that  they 
did  not  Jump  but  they  were  dragged  6 
feet — to  either  event  they  made  the  6 
feet;  did  they  not? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  They  made  just  6  feet. 

Mr.  WATSON.  That  was  all  required 
and  yet  you  do  not  rewai-d  them  for  that? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  They  made  just  6  feet 
and  they  have  to  do  more — if  you 
changed  the  figure  from  50  percent  to 
55  percent,  they  still  would  have  to  do 
more,  they  would  still  be  covered. 

Mr.  WATSON.  As  I  understand,  with 
the  standards  set  to  the  1965  act,  they 
made  it  but  now  you  refuse  to  give  them 
credit  for  it,  but  will  change  the  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  We  will  give  them 
credit  and  we  will  ask  them  to  do  more. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  States  to  question  just 
made  it  with  50. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  substitute  amendment  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  pri- 
marily on  a  stogie  subject  because  I  de- 
tect a  certato  xmdercurrent  of  discontent 


on  one  side  of  the  aisle  about  the  sub- 
stitute bill. 

The  potot  is  the  literacy  test  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  I  realize  a  great  many 
Members  feel  that  a  literacy  test  is 
worthwhile  and  they  may  be  reluctant  to 
accept  the  substitute  for  this  reason. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
empathy  with  you  because  I  too  feel  there 
is  merit  to  the  literacy  tests. 

The  shtoing  goal  which  we  seek  to 
achieve,  I  think,  is  maximum  participa- 
tion by  qualified  voters. 

We  will  not  be  a  better  Nation  by  en- 
couraging political  participation  by  those 
barely  able  to  discern  the  difference  be- 
tween a  polling  booth  and  an  outhouse. 

States  should  be  able  to  enact  reason- 
able tests  of  competency  to  vote  and  those 
tests  must  be  applied  to  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory manner.  Literacy  as  well  as  age 
can  be  such  a  reasonable  test. 

Therefore,  I  would  prefer  the  con- 
tinuance of  reasonable  and  fairly  admin- 
istered literacy  tests  by  those  States 
which  choose  to  do  so. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
the  rule  to  the  Gaston  case  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land.  That  case  casts  doubt  on  all 
remaining  literacy  tests  to  the  20  States 
now  applying  such  tests. 

Smce  Gaston  is  the  law,  I  am  reluc- 
tantly prepared  to  accept  the  abolition  of 
literacy  tests  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

In  summary  and  in  conclusion,  the 
substitute  bill  is  better  than  the  1965  act 
we  now  have. 

It  is  constructive  tliat  any  law  be  ap- 
plied unifoiinly.  It  is  constructive  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  State  residence  re- 
quirements in  presidential  elections. 

It  is  constructive  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  place  ex- 
amtoers  to  any  State,  not  just  a  few,  and 
obtato  tojimctlons  to  appropriate  cases 
to  prevent  discrimtoation  to  voting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  f 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  an 
extension  of  the  Vottog  Act  of  1965,  and 
oppose  the  substitute.  To  begin  with,  I 
thtok  the  Vottog  Rights  Act  has  been 
effective  and  I  do  not  think  this  is  any 
time  to  take  a  step  backward.  In  other 
words,  nearly  1  million  persons  have 
been  added  to  the  voting  rolls  stoce  1965 
when  this  act  was  passed  with  my 
support. 

Unfortunately,  discrimination  to  vot- 
tog rights  still  conttoues.  It  does  more  so 
to  the  South,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  punish 
the  people  of  any  State.  I  just  want  to 
end  discrimination  where  It  exists. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  rec- 
ommends conttouation  of  this  act  and  it 
has  the  support  of  other  groups,  toclud- 
tog  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  jeopardize 
the  progress  made  to  America  in  the  past 
few  years.  Let  us  stand  firm  and,  If  we 
take  any  action  at  all,  let  us  apply  the 
same  protection  to  mtoority  citizens  un- 
der this  law,  which  applies  to  certato 


Southern  States,  to  all  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  express  the  hope 
that  we  will  soon  come  to  grips  with  the 
vote  on  the  pending  substitute. 

I  believe  it  would  be  in  order  at  this 
time  if  the  chairman  would  try  to  de- 
termtoe  how  many  Members  would  like 
to  address  themselves  to  the  question 
before  the  Committee  and  see  if  It  is 
possible  to  agree  on  a  time  to  close  de- 
bate on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  so-called  Ford  substitute,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  conclude  at  4 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
tog  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  will  extend 
the  time  a  little  beyond  that?  There  are 
many  of  us  who  have  been  seektog  recog- 
nition who  are  not  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  <^LLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ex- 
tend the  time  to  the  request  to  5  mtoutes 
after  4  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  asks  that  all  debate  on  the 
Ford  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  at  4 :  05. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  is  all  this 
time  coming  out  of  my  5  mtoutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reservtog  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  amend  the  re- 
quest to  4 :  15  and  let  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  make  up  the  time  he  has  lost  on 
this  discussion? 

Mr.  CELAjER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  amend 
the  request  to  ask  that  all  debate  on  the 
Ford  substitute  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  at  4:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  t3 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virgtoia  is  recognized  for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  commit- 
tee and  to  this  House.  I  am  proud  <A  the 
tenor  the  debate  has  taken.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  great  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  proud  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  influence  a  decision 
which  will  be  of  great  consequence  to 
this  Nation.  Our  decision  should  be  made 
carefully. 

Time  will  permit  me  to  review  only 
briefly  the  details  of  the  Ford  substitute. 
As  todicated  to  the  general  debate,  to  five 
particulars  the  Ford  substitute  is  nation- 
wide to  character  and  in  impact. 

First,  the  Ford  substitute  provides  a 
nationwide  literacy  test  suspension  imtll 
January  1,  1974.  I  raiphasize  that  It  Is 
not  a  nationwide  test  ban,  but  a  nation- 
wide test  suspension.  During  the  toter- 
val  the  nationwide  Commission  which 
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will  be  appointed  under  the  Ford  sub- 
stitute w-ill  study  the  Impact  of  literacy 
tests  and  other  devices  upon  voter  parti- 
cipation by  minority  groups.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  that  time,  the  Commission  will 
report  to  the  Congress  its  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation. 

Second,  the  Ford  substitute  provides 
nationwide  residency  requirements  for 
voting  in  presidential  elections.  In  a 
colloquy  a  moment  ago.  it  was  indicated 
some  of  the  langusige  in  section  5  of  the 
substitute  may  be  ambiguous.  To  the 
extent  that  it  is  ambiguous,  I  believe  it 
is  ipossible  to  cure  the  ambiguity  by 
legislative  history.  To  the  extent  it  is 
impossible  to  do  that,  I  suggest  that  the 
substitute  in  its  present  foi-m  is  not  the 
final  posture  the  legislation  will  assume 
before  it  goes  to  the  President's  desk.  It 
is  now  nothing  but  a  vehicle,  and  the 
Congress  in  its  two  bodies  and  in  the 
conference  committee  wDl  have  ample 
opportunity  to  work  its  will  upon  the 
final  product. 

Third,  the  Ford  substitute  provides  na- 
tionwide authority  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  station  examiners  and  observers 
in  every  precinct  in  every  jurisdiction  in 
each  of  the  50  States.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  present  Voting  Rights 
Act  does  not  give  the  Attorney  General 
equivalent  authority,  and  the  substitute 
makes  It  possible  ;"or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  his  own  motion,  after  receipt  of 
the  reqiiired  complaints,  to  dispatch 
either  the  examiner  in  advance  of  the 
election  or  the  observer  on  election  day 
to  make  certain  that  no  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  voting  process  is  practiced. 

Fourth,  the  Ford  substitute  makes  na- 
tionwide the  authority  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  biing  preventive  injunction 
suit  to  prevent  voter  discrimination 
either  by  an  individual  or  by  a  State  or 
munlcip«lity.  This,  I  submit,  is  a  perfect 
answer  to  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  repeatedly  that  the  States  presently 
covered  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  may, 
after  coverage  of  section  5  Is  lifted,  re- 
turn to  their  old  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

The  Chair  has  noted  the  Members 
standing  at  the  time  the  request  for  a 
time  limitation  was  made,  and  each 
Member  will  be  recognized  for  approxi- 
mately 1 V2  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  time  be  al- 
located to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  PoFF) . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends). 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Pqff)  for  a  question  or  a  statement. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  just 
finished  saying  that  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring,  in  any 
jurisdiction  In  any  of  the  50  States,  a 
preventive  Injunction  suit.  This,  I  sug- 
gest, is  a  perfect  answer  to  the  fear  ex- 
pressed repeatedly  that  once  the  States 


presently  covered  are  allowed  to  escape 
coverage  they  will  somehow  backslide 
Into  old  ways  and  begin  again  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  which  preceded 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing 
which  I  believe  is  really  at  Issue  here  to- 
day is  the  course  this  Nation  intends  to 
take.  I  most  earnestly  submit  to  this 
body  that  this  Nation  at  this  crucial  time 
should  not  be  compartmentalized.  It 
should  not  be  sectionalized.  It  should 
not  be  regionalized.  At  this  critical  time 
this  Nation  should  be  reunited. 

When  we  speak  of  reuniting  America 
we  must  all  yield  and  all  agree  that  old 
shibboleths,  old  passions  and  old  preju- 
dices must  pass  away. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hanna». 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chauinan,  I  should 
like  to  reemphasize  to  the  Members  that 
the  measure  we  have  before  us  has  these 
problems  connected  with  it.  If  Members 
will  just  read  the  language  of  the  meas- 
ure they  are  asked  to  vote  upon — and 
whether  it  can  be  changed  by  some  other 
body  I  leave  to  their  discretion — the  way 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  it  is  that  it  now 
provides  that  in  the  election  in  which  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  are  up 
it  would  give  rights  that  do  not  exist  un- 
der State  laws  in  many  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  going  to  preempt 
the  existing  laws  insofar  as  those  elec- 
tions are  concerned. 

I  suggest  that,  just  as  in  my  own  State, 
it  will  affect  voting  on  State  ofiQcers  and 
State  issues.  It  will  allow  those  who  have 
moved  out  of  the  State  to  get  Involved  in 
the  total  election. 

Second,  the  problem  has  been  drawn 
about  how  this  is  going  to  affect  absentee 
voting.  It  will  seriously  affect  absentee 
voting.  It  will  give  the  possibility  that 
we  are  going  to  have  dual  voting  by  the 
people  who  have  moved. 

I  suggest  that  any  measure  which  has 
these  kinds  of  problems  connected  with 
it  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  something 
unique  about  the  right  to  vote  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned  here  today.  With 
many  civil  rights  it  Is  true,  inevitably, 
that  the  claimed  rights  or  at  least  the 
permissible  conduct  of  others  is  affected 
by  the  granting  of  or  the  withholding  of 
the  rights  of  some  other  individual.  That 
is  not  true  of  the  right  to  vote. 

For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  the  very 
strictest  requirements  can  and  should  be 
put  upon  protecting  the  right, of  each 
citizen  of  this  counti-y  to  vote. 

The  law  we  have  passed  does  this.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  amend^uent, 
should  it  be  passed,  would  really  work. 
I  have  my  doubts,  and  I  have  heard 
doubts  expressed  by  many  other  Mem- 
bers today. 

We  should  not  risk  this.  We  should  not 
take  the  chance  that  we  would  In  some 
way  hinder  the  progress  and  create  the 
tremendoas   fnistrations   and  t^e  tre- 


mendous moral  decay,  which  I  believe 
could  occur  if  there  should  be  a  backslid- 
ing on  the  progress  we  have  made  in  this 
field. 

If  there  are  other  nationwide  concerns 
to  which  we  should  attend,  it  should  be 
done  in  other  legislation  and  should  not 
be  pei-mitted  to  jeopardize  the  present 
requirements  that  have  operated  so  suc- 
cessfully to  strike  at  the  problem  where 
it  lived  in  its  most  flagrant  form. 

I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy)  . 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  statements  that  have 
been  made,  that  evei-y  American  must 
have  an  equal  right  to  vote,  and  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Republic.  However,  I  fear  that  in 
the  light  and  imder  the  circumstances 
those  statements  have  been  here  made, 
they  were  sanctimonious  piety. 

Much  has  been  said  about  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  several  States.  In 
fact,  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  is  highly 
discriminatory,  because  it  discilminated 
against  six  or  seven  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  50 
States  entirely  without  its  scope,  though 
many  of  them  were  Just  as  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination. I  believe  some  12  or  14  dis- 
criminate against  Puerto  Rlcans,  includ- 
ing the  State  of  New  York.  But  the 
Members  from  those  States  call  upon 
the  heavens  to  protect  them  when  any 
mention  is  made  that  the  same  law 
should  apply  to  their  StJ.tes,  as  they  wish 
to  apply  against  a  few  of  the  States  of 
the  South. 

And  here  in  this  debate,  those  same 
Members  desire  to  compound  the  dis- 
crimination. They  now  want  to  continue 
the  same  discrimination,  and  compound 
it  by  reference  to  the  1960  census  and 
the  1964  election.  They  know  the  re- 
forms have  been  accomplished  in  the  six 
or  seven  States,  but  in  their  hatred  for 
the  people  of  those  States,  they  would 
not  bring  the  law  up  to  date.  We  will 
have  a  new  census  next  year,  before  the 
present  voting  rights  law  expires;  why 
not  base  a  new  law  on  the  new  census? 
We  have  had  several  elections  Including 
another  presidential  election  since  1964— 
why  base  present  actions  on  days  long 
past — or  why  not  revert  to  a  date  during 
Reconstruction  days? 

This  committee  hill  would  not  apply 
to  my  State  of  Texas,  but  understand- 
ably, the  southern  people — ^not  Vir- 
ginians alone — are  sensitive  on  this  issue. 
They  feel,  with  justice,  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  law  In  the  United  States- 
one  for  them — and  another  for  the  people 
of  other  States.  And  they  can  point  to 
the  imequal  application  of  this  voting 
rights  law  as  proof  evident.  This  law  was 
framed  to  apply  to  them,  and  to  them 
alone.  The  law  is  not  concerned  witli 
violation  of  voter  rights  or  voting  fraud 
ansrwhere  else.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in- 
tolerable and  outrageous  to  have  a  double 
standard  of  law  In  a  representative  re- 
pnblic. 

The  hypocrisy  in  the  committee  bill  is 
evidence  In  that  it  purports  to  relieve 
only  the  citizens  and  authorities  of  a  few 
States  from  discrimination.  Why  should 
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the  law  not  be  the  same  for  all  50  States, 
and  apply  equally  to  them?  Any  law 
passed  by  this  Congress  should  apply 
equally  and  uniformly  to  all  of  the 
States.  The  evidence  of  this  hypocrisy  is 
more  so,  in  that  the  committee  bill  pro- 
poses to  reach  back  to  the  1964  election, 
rather  than  the  more  recent  1968  elec- 
tion. Otherwise,  the  newer  date  would  be 
adopted,  and  the  bill  extended  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  all  States.  If  we  are  to 
legislate  in  this  field,  why  should  we  not 
extend  it  to  cover  the  multiplied  thou- 
sands of  eligible  voters  who  are  omitted 
from  the  1965  act,  and  who  are  excluded 
from  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  Howard  Glickstein,  the  general 
counsel  and  acting  staff  director  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  testi- 
fied diulng  the  hearings  on  this  bill  in 
May  of  this  year.  He  then  stated : 

It  would  be  very  incongruous  to  have  a 
literacy  test  being  administered  In  one 
county,  and  In  a  neighboring  county  there 
was  no  literacy  test. 

It  is  Just  as  incongrous  as  well  as  dis- 
criminatory to  bar  literacy  tests  in  six  or 
seven  States  In  the  Union,  and  permit 
8uch  literacy  tests  in  the  remaining 
States. 

I  am  fundamentally  against  intrusion 
by  the  Federal  Legislature  into  mat- 
ters reserved  to  the  State  legislatives  by 
the  UjS.  Constitution.  However,  if  this 
bill  is  amended  by  the  sul>stitute  which 
has  been  proposed  here,  I  will  be  Inclined 
to  support  it. 

Otherwise,  I  must  oppose  the  bill,  as 
I  am  fundamentally  opposed  to  discrim- 
ination involving  any  legal  rights,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
CJhairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Ford 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congi*ess  passed 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  it  marked 
a  new  low  in  mockery  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  was  clearly  one  of  the  darkest 
hours  for  this  Nation  since  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

That  was  5  years  ago.  Now  the  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  compoimd  its 
earlier  mistake  by  giving  the  act  a  new 
5-year  extension.  Surely  this  punitive 
and  purely  sectional  legislation  is  not 
going  to  stay  on  the  boolcs.  Surely,  some- 
where during  the  course  of  history.  Con- 
gress will  abandon  the  notion  that  the 
end  justifies  any  means  and  return  to 
the  Constitution  as  a  basis  for  legisla- 
tion. 

The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  should 
die,  just  as  the  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion of  Reconstruction  Congresses  passed 
on,  and  for  two  very  basic  and  most  im- 
portant reasons. 

First,  the  act  was  a  carefully  planned 
plot  by  the  Jcrfinson  administration  to 
deprive  seven  Southern  States,  and  only 
those,  of  the  simple  right  of  equal  appli- 
cation of  the  law. 

State  laws  requiring  literacy  and 
moral  character  as  conditions  for  regis- 
tering to  vote  are  suspended.  Does  this 
mean  all  State  laws,  Mr.  Chairman?  Oh 
no.  it  applies  only  in  States  which  had 


less  than  50  percent  of  Its  voting-age 
residents  registered  to  vote  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  or  in  which  less  than  50  per- 
cent voted  in  the  general  election  of 
1964. 

By  no  coincidence,  the  only  States  af- 
fected were  Alabama,  Alaslca,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  26  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  one  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
Hawaii.  And  here  it  is  1969,  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  wants  to  use  a 
1965  formula  for  another  5  years. 
How  lonjg  will  this  body  engage  In  puni- 
tive legislation? 

Other  States  go  right  on  using  literacy 
tests  and  minimum  education  grade 
levels,  and  very  probably  anything  else 
that  they  want  to  use.  They  do  not  worry 
about  the  Federal  Government  stepping 
in  and  running  their  elections,  harassing 
and  insulting  their  local  voting  ofQcials. 
The  Federal  Government  is  preoccupied 
with  seven  of  50  States,  and  if  this  act  is 
extended,  the  honeymoon  can  Just  keep 
right  on  going,  and  for  seven  States,  the 
bondage  will  likewise  go  on  and  on. 

Under  the  1965  act,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  permitted  to  conduct  voter  regis- 
tration drives  in  various  counties  in  a 
State.  The  counties  are  selected  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  lack  of  Integrity  of  election 
officials,  and  considering  the  quality  of 
the  Attorneys  General  in  the  past,  leaving 
such  matters  to  his  discretion  is  foolish 
indeed. 

It  might  be  proper  to  mention  that 
funds  used  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
pay  its  "ai"my  of  occupation"  are  Federal 
funds — part  of  which,  of  course,  are  pro- 
vided by  the  very  States  now  being  used 
as  whipping  boys.  The  whole  setup  is  con- 
stitutionally corrupt  and  outrageous. 

The  second  major  reason  that  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  should  pass  from  the 
scene  is  that  It  Is  unconstitutional — the 
most  important  consideration.  If  we  still 
consider  ourselves  in  the  business  of 
passing  laws  that  do  not  depart  from  the 
Constitution. 

The  establishment  of  requirements  for 
voting  constitutionally  lies  vrtthin  the 
province  of  the  States.  In  passing  this 
law,  the  Federal  Government  is  deliber- 
ately Infringing  on  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  gives 
the  Attorney  General  the  power  to  veto 
State  legislation,  in  those  few  selected 
States,  that  In  any  way  tmiends  or  modi- 
fies existing  laws  or  which  enacts  any 
new  regulations  regarding  any  aspect  of 
the  election  processes. 

Therefore,  these  Southern  States  must 
come  to  Washington  hat-in-hand  to  get 
Justice  Department  approval  before  any 
of  these  State  laws  can  take  effect.  In 
other  words,  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
presumes  that  State  legislatures  cannot 
be  trusted  to  handle  the  duties  given 
them  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  States'  right  to  set  residency  re- 
quirements for  voting  should  also  be 
maintained.  Let  us  remember,  we  vote 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  States,  and  it  is  perfectly  sensible 
that  each  State  determine  when  a  resi- 
dent of  that  State  is  entitled  to  TOte. 
The  rights  of  the  States  have  suffered 


enough,  without  further  abuse  by  extend- 
ing the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act,  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  States  have  been  singled  out 
for  special  harassment  and  humiliation. 
In  the  name  of  decency,  civility,  and  in- 
deed democracy,  the  act  should  die.  The 
Civil  War  ended  about  a  centiuy  ago. 
It  is  time  that  Reconstruction  ended 
too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  quite  candidly  and  frankly  that 
there  is  no  recrimination  involved ,  in 
this  legislation.  The  only  purpose  of  the 
committee  bill  is  to  extend  the  existing 
legislation  for  a  period  of  5  years  in  order 
to  provide  all  Americans  with  an  equal 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Ford  sub- 
stitute is  apUy  named  a  substitute.  How- 
ever, it  would  substitute  virtually  noth- 
ing for  something  which  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  effective. 

With  reference  to  Negro  registrations 
in  the  States  which  have  beoi  subject 
to  the  triggering  provisions  of  the  1965 
act,  they  have  increased  dramatically. 
For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
Negro  registrations  have  risen  from  6.8 
percent  to  56  percent,  and  comparable 
improvements  have  been  made  In  many 
other  States. 

With  reference  to  legislation  which 
has  been  objected  to  by  the  Attorney 
General,  well,  there  are  more  measures 
that  have  been  objected  to  in  1969  than 
in  any  previous  year. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  we  need  this  legisla- 
tion extended  now  more  than  any  other 
one  thing. 

The  original  legislation  was  recom- 
mended for  a  period  of  10  years.  That  is 
the  period  of  time  for  which  we  need  It. 
So  the  5-year  extension  is  consistent 
with  the  original  intent.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  overwhelming 
support  of  this  bill  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  as  they  supported  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indians  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
who  are  familiar  with  police  work  know 
that  the  concept  of  selective  law  enforce- 
ment is  well  established  and  effective  in 
the  fight  against  crime.  I  think  this  really 
describes  the  difference  between  the  sub- 
stitute and  the  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Selective  law  enforcement  means  that 
you  go  where  the  crime  Is  being  commit- 
ted and  concentrate  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts In  that  area,  rather  than  spread 
the  effort  thin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  occasion  when  I 
was  a  police  officer  to  persuade  the 
county  commission  in  my  area  to  put 
a  stop  sign  at  a  dangerous  intersection 
where  we  were  averaging  five  personal 
injury  accidents  a  month.  For  about  a 
year  after  the  stop  sign  was  installed 
there  were  no  personal  injury  accidents 
at  that  intersection.  Then  some  Irate 
citizen,  who  was  arrested  for  running  the 
stop  sign  and  who  had  considerable  In- 
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fluence  with  the  county  commissioner, 
prevailed  upon  the  commission  to  repeal 
the  ordinance  setting  up  the  stop  sign 
and  it  was  taken  down.  The  personal  in- 
jury accidents  resumed  jyst  as  before. 

That  is  the  real  "southern  strategy" 
scheme  of  the  administration  substitute. 

There  is  only  limited  law  enforcement 
personnel  in  the  Justice  Department  and 
that  personnel  should  be  used  where 
everybody  knows  the  problem  exists. 

When  the  fire  department  is  fighting 
a  big  fire  at  the  lumber  company,  you 
do  not  send  half  the  firemen  down  the 
street  to  the  asbestos  plant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

PiNDLEY). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  act 
of  1965  is  very  clearly  an  act  to  advance 
Negro  voting  rights.  One  need  to  read  no 
further  than  the  first  sentence  of  the  act 
to  determine  that.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
argue  with  success.  The  act  has  worked. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  dur- 
ing the  discussion  today  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  now 
pending  before  us,  not  one  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  amendment  has  argued  thatf* 
It  would  do  a  better  job  than  the  com- 
mittee bill  in  advancing  the  voting 
rights  of  Negroes.  Therefore,  my  question 
Is  this :  Why  should  we  risk  a  step  back- 
ward when  we  can  be  assured  of  con- 
tinued further  progress? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Ohio    (Mr. 

McCULLOCH). 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  ob- 
viously my  remarks  will  be  brief. 

I  want  to  read  a  few  words  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Father  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  and 
longtime  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  from  its  very  beginning, 
and  the  Chairman  thereof,  appointed 
as  Chairman  by  the  President. 

This  is  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  the 
Attorney  General  under  date  of  Jime 
28: 

Dear  Mr.  Attobnet  General:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my  deep  concern  about  the 
amendmente  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which 
you  proposed  to  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  Thursday, 
June  26,  1969.  The  Commission  staS  is  pre- 
paring a  more  detailed  analysis  which  will 
be  provided  to  you. 

Your  fourth  proposal — to  eliminate  exist- 
ing protection  against  manipulative  changes 
In  voting  laws — ie  In  no  sense  an  advance 
In  protection  of  the  voting  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  U  a  distinct  retreat.  It  is  an 
open  invitation  to  those  states  which  de- 
nied the  vote  to  minority  citizens  In  the 
past  to  resume  doing  so  in  the  future, 
through  insertion  of  disingenuous  technical- 
ities and  changer  In  their  election  laws. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  allotted  to 
me  may  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 


Mr.    Chairman, 
the  letter  from 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  continuing  reading 
from  the  letter  by  Father  Hesburgh  to 
the  Attorney  General: 

Under  the  present  act,  they  cannot  make 
such  changes  without  prior  approval  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Even  so,  at  least  one  municipality 
in  Mississippi's  election  last  month  changed 
election  procedures  without  approval  and 
in  violation  of  the  law,  a  defiance  which 
your  statement  recognizes  has  not  been  un- 
usual. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  . 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.     McCULLOCH. 
again  continuing  with 
Father  Hesburgh  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: 

Your  proposed  alternative  would  turn  back 
the  clock  to  1957,  relying  on  the  slow  process 
of  litigation  to  try  to  keep  up  with  rapidly 
enacted  changes  in  the  laws.  It  would  mean 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  not 
have  notice  of  such  changes  before  they  went 
into  effect.  The  inadequacy  of  litigation  as 
the  sole  technique  of  protecting  the  right 
to  vote  was  recognized  by  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Now 
Is  not  the  time  to  gut  one  of  the  act's  key 
provisions. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  our  fifth  proposal, 
which  would  add  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ment  yet  another  new  Federal  commission, 
this  one  called  a  "national  advisory  com- 
mission," to  concern  Itself  with  voting  dis- 
crimination and  corrupt  practices  relating  to 
voting. 

You  state  that  this  new  agency  would  be 
set  up  to  study  the  effects  which  literacy 
tests  have  on  minority  groups,  to  study  the 
problem  of  election  frauds,  and  to  report  to 
Congress  ite  findings  and  recommendations 
for  any  new  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
right  to  vote. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  what  purpose 
such  a  new  commission  would  serve  that  is 
not  already  within  the  authority  granted  by 
the  Congress  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  The  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  is,  as  you  know,  a  bipartisan, 
independent  agency,  proposed  by  President 
Elsenhower  and  Attorney  General  Brownell 
in  1956  and  established  by  Congress  In  1957. 
Attorney  General  Brownell  said  at  that  time: 
"When  there  are  charges  that  by  one 
means  or  another  the  vote  is  being  denied, 
we  must  find  out  all  of  the  facts — the  ex- 
tent, the  methods,  the  results  .  .  .  The 
study  should  be  objective  and  free  from  par- 
tisanship." 

Under  its  statute,  as  amended,  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  has  been  directed 


"Investigate  allegations,  made  In  writing 
and  imder  oath  or  affirmation,  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  unlawfully 
being  accorded  or  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
or  to  have  their  votes  properly  counted.  In 
any  election  of  presidential  electors,  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  or  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  a  result  of  any  pat- 
terns or  practice  of  fraud  or  discrimination 
In  the  conduct  of  such  election  .  .  ."  78 
Stat.  251,  42  U.S.C.  1975c(a)  (5). 

Thus  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
an  ample  mandate  to  investigate  fraud  in 
such  elections,  as  well  as  1 


"Investigate  allegations  In  writing  and 
under  oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote 
counted  by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  re. 
liglon,  or  national  origin  .  .  ."  71  Stat,  635, 
as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  1975c(a)(l). 

The  Commission  has  been  vigorous  over  the 
years  in  investigating  denials  of  the  franchise 
and  fraudulent  election  processes.  Indeed, 
it  was  work  by  this  Commission  which  helped 
lay  the  factual  base  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960  and  1964  as  weU  as  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Our  investigations  have  not 
been  confined  to  cases  of  election  fraud 
which  Involve  discrimination  against  metn> 
bers  of  minority  groups,  though  we  have 
consistently  found  that  the  most  flagrant 
frauds  and  abuses  were  directed  against 
minorities. 

Our  Investigations  have  not  flagged.  You 
have  been  provided  a  copy  of  a  recent  staff 
memorandum  on  the  May  1969  elections  in 
Mississippi.  The  Commission's  numerous 
hearings  and  reports  are  filled  with  the  re- 
sults of  our  research  on  voting.  Our  publica- 
tions which  deal  especially  virith  voting  rights 
include : 

"Political  Participation  (1968);  The  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965:  The  First  Mouths 
(1965);  Voting  in  Mississippi  (1965);  Re- 
port of  the  Commission   (1959). 

The  Commission's  budget  proposal  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  already  requests  funds  for  a 
study  of  political  participation  of  minority 
groups  outside  the  south. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  as  you 
know,  has  recommended  abolition  of  literacy 
requirements  for  voting  throughout  the  na- 
tion. I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  you 
agree.  Certainly,  however,  this  recommenda- 
tion would  not  prevent  th6  Commission  from 
re-examining  that  question  thoroughly  .-.nd 
with  an  open  mind  if  Congress  so  desires. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  has  developed  great  ex- 
pertise In  Investigating  complaints  of  vio- 
lations of  voting  rights  and  in  recommend- 
ing steps  for  their  correction.  Indeed,  the 
document  on  voting  complaints  outside  the 
states  covered  by  the  1965  Act,  which  you 
submitted  for  the  record  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, was  a  staff  paper  of  this  Commission.  It 
would  be  totally  Incongruous  to  establish  a 
new  body,  staff  it,  and  fund  it  in  order  to 
duplicate  the  tasks  which  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  was  established  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  perform  and  continues  to 
perform. 

President  Nixon  on  January  30  spoke  of 
the  need  for — 

"Cutting  expenditures.  Increasing  efficien- 
cy in  Government  operations,  abolishing  un- 
necessary agencies  and  eliminating  dupli- 
cation of  efforts." 

At  a  time  when  funds  for  all  domestic 
programs  are  severely  limited,  and  when  the 
President  in  April  asked  bis  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Executive  Organization  to  look  for 
ways  to  eliminate  duplication  and  waste,  it 
would  make  no  sense  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars,  lose  valuable  start-up  and  staffing 
time,  and  add  still  another  agency  to  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  do  a  job  that,  to  the 
extent  our  funds  permit,  is  already  being 
done.  If  more  effort  needs  to  be  put  forth, 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  stands  ready 
to  use  its  skilled  staff  and  years  of  experience, 
to  the  extent  Congress  will  provide  the  mon- 
ey. This  nation  should  not  waste  the  limited 
domestic  funds  which  are  available.  I  hope 
you  will  withdraw  the  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  M.  Hesbttrch, 

Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  . 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.   Mr. 
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Chairman,  the  bill  that  we  passed  In 
1965,  was  by  far  the  most  successful  civil 
rights  bill  enacted  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciaiT  met  in  May.  June,  and  July,  and 
civil  rights  organization  leadership,  the 
Conference  of  Civil  Rights  consisting  of 
125  organizations,  organizations  of  la- 
bor, the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
and  others,  all  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  or  sent  state- 
ments in  full  support  of  the  measure. 
And  then,  of  course,  the  committee  itself 
gave  great  bipartisan  support  to  this  ex- 
tension of  the  1965  act. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  the  proposal 
of  the  Attorney  General  known  as  the 
R)rd  bill,  and  the  administration  bill. 
Here  again,  civil  rights  organizations 
throughout  the  country  and  all  minority 
groups  consider  the  bill  a  disaster. 

I  also  consider  it  a  disaster,  and  I  think 
that  the  colloquy  that  we  have  had  here 
also  indicates  that  it  would  be  a  disaster. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacGregor)  . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  some  9  years  now,  I  truly  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  vote  for  the  Ford 
substitute. 

I  use  the  expression  "regret"  because 
of  the  high  regard  I  have  for  the  minor- 
ity leader,  but  more  Importantly  I  use 
the  word  "regret"  because  there  are  very 
meritorious  provisions  contained  within 
the  Ford  substitute. 

Specifically,  that  part  of  the  substitute 
which  would  suspend  nationwide  all 
literacy  tests  for  a  period  of  5  years  is 
badly  needed.  Second,  that  part  of  the 
substitute  which  would  establish  uniform 
residency  requirements  for  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  highly  desirable. 

I  truly  hope  that  these  two  features 
can  be  written  into  the  law  of  the  land 
following  hearings  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  early  next  year. 

I  have  sought  for  months  to  fashion  a 
bill  which  would  extend  section  4  and 
section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  and  Incorporate  the  best  features 
of  the  substitute.  I  regret  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mlssoui-1  (Mr. 

BURLISON)  . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  vote  will  be  cast  against  a 
straight  and  simple  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  In  favor 
of  the  administration  substitute.  I  take 
this  opportimlty  to  briefly  point  out  a 
couple  of  i>ertinent  matters. 

First,  after  observing  elections  in  my 
district  for  three  decades,  I  can  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  a  higher  per- 
centage of  Negroes  than  whites  vote 
there.  Certainly  this  Is  no  criticism  of  my 
Negro  friends  and  constituents.  Rather, 
is  a  commendation  to  them.  I  would 
vigorously  contest  any  effort  of  intimi- 
dation or  discrimination  against  them. 

Next,  It  should  be  emphasized  that  I 
oppose  literacy  tests  as  a  criteria  for 
voter  eligibility.  In  my  opinion  a  lack  of 
formal  education  does  not  deprive  a  citi- 


zen of  the  requisite  Judgment  for  casting 
an  Intelligent  vote.  I  believe  In  applying 
this  philosophy  to  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  not  to  those  only  of  a  par- 
ticular region,  and  I  would  protect  the 
vote  of  the  unschooled  citizen,  whether 
he  be  black,  wtiite,  red,  or  brown.  The 
vehicle  to  do  this  is  the  substitute  and 
not  a  simple  extension. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson  1 . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  issue  to  be  settled  here 
today  is  one  of  whether  or  not  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  going  to  apply 
evenly  throughout  the  United  States 
and  whether  a  person  is  going  to  have 
a  remedy  available  to  him  if  he  main- 
tains that  he  is  being  discriminated 
against  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
regardless  of  his  place  of  residency.  Not 
only  whether  he  has  a  right  of  remedy 
if  he  is  in  the  South  but  whether  he  also 
has  a  right  of  remedy  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  or  any  other  area. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  some  of 
the  resistance  to  this  legislation  may 
stem  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
cities  in  the  North  may  be  somewhat 
concerned  about  having  Federal  voting 
registrars  come  into  their  areas. 

I  think  it  may  be  healthy  if  we  had  a 
situation  where  Federal  voting  observers 
did  observe  some  elections  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  possibly  not  just  based 
on  race  as  related  to  this  bill  but  on 
other  factors  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  substitute 
be  accepted  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 

ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
want  my  southern  colleagues  to  listen  to 
this:  If  they  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment limits  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  exercise  surveillance  over 
their  States,  please  harken  to  this. 

The  amendment  provides  in  section  4 
on  page  4  that  section  6  of  the  act  be 
changed  in  order  to  permit  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  send  ex- 
aminers into  any  State  in  the  Union. 

This  includes  Texas  and  Florida  which 
are  not  presently  covered,  and  not  just 
for  5  years,  as  section  4  and  section  5 
provide  In  the  present  act — but  perma- 
nently. Now  if  you  want  the  period  in 
which  there  may  be  surveillance  over 
elections  to  exist  from  now  on  forever 
until  you  repeal  the  act,  then  go  ahead 
and  enact  the  provision  that  permits  the 
Attorney  General  to  supervise  your  elec- 
tions without  the  necessity  of  a  court 
order  —  permanently  —  permanently  — 
and  not  for  5  years — and  not  because 
there  has  been  some  showing  of  a  pre- 
sumption of  discrimination  because  of 
low  levels  of  registration  and  voting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

LOWENSTEIN). 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  so  he  can  com- 
plete his  line  of  argument.  As  most 
Members  are  aware,  he  has  one  of  the 
finest  legal  minds  in  Congress,  and  aU 
of  us  benefit  enormously  when  he  aharei 
his  expeilence  and  wisdom  with  us. 


Before  I  yield,  I  want  simply  to  suggest 
that  this  is  an  especially  inappropriate 
moment  to  pass  the  first  civil  rights  bill 
in  our  history  that  will  weaken  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  enforcing  civil  rights.  In 
this  case  the  right  that  will  be  damaged 
is  perhaps  as  basic  as  any  in  a  free  soci- 
ety: the  right  to  vote.  TTiat  is  exactly 
what  will  happen  if  we  adopt  the  substi- 
tute motion.  And  that  is  why  Members 
who  have  carved  their  careers  out  of 
total  resistance  to  the  very  idea  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  protect  voting — or  any 
other — rights,  are  now  to  be  found  bat- 
tling tooth  and  nail  for  what  we  are  told 
is  really  an  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
staff  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  This  report,  prepared  imder 
the  direction  of  the  diligent  and  brilliant 
staff  director  Mr.  Howard  Glickstein,  il- 
lustrates why  the  1965  act  should  be  ex- 
tended. It  is  objective  and  points  out 
problems  in  the  administration  of  the 
act,  but  anyone  who  reads  it  with  an 
open  mind  will  have  to  realize  that  the 
need  for  such  a  law  is  far  from  ended. 

The  material  follows: 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civn.  Rights  Staff  Re- 
port ok  Mat  13,  1969,  Mitnicipai,  Elections 

in  Mississippi 

Primary  elections  were  held  on  May  13, 1968 
by  numerous  Mississippi  municipalities  to 
choose  candidates  for  the  June  3,  1969  general 
election.  The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
sent  two  attorneys  to  the  state  for  a  week  to 
observe  the  elections  and  speak  with  many 
of  the  black  candidates  who  sought  poUtlcal 
office  and  their  supporters. 

On  May  13, 1969  Commission  staff  attorneys 
observed  the  conduct  of  the  election  In 
Payette,  Jefferson  County;  WoodvlUe,  Wilk- 
inson County;  Gloster,  Amite  County,  Lex- 
ington, Durant,  Goodman,  and  Pickens, 
Holmes  Cotmty;  and  Belzonl,  Humphreys 
County.  Commission  staff  visited  the  polUng 
places  throughout  the  day  and  kept  in  con- 
tact with  black  candidates  and  their  sup- 
porters In  these  cities.  The  rest  of  the  week 
they  spoke  with  black  candidates  and  their 
supporters  in  other  Mississippi  towns.  In  all 
they  spoke  with  black  candidates  or  their 
campaign  workers  In  20  towns  scattered 
among  a  total  of  16  counties. 

Most  of  the  black  candidates  Interviewed, 
regardless  of  whether  they  won  or  lost  and 
regardless  of  whether  they  believed  the  elec- 
tion had  been  fair,  believed  that  there  would 
not  have  been  as  fair  an  election  had  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Observers 
and  the  presence  of  numerous  lawyers  and 
others  serving  as  poll  watchers.  Although 
there  were  criticisms  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  Federal  Observers  carried  out  their 
duties,  not  one  black  candidate  in  a  county 
where  Federal  Observers  were  present  be- 
lieved the  election  would  have  been  run  In 
an  honest  manner  were  It  not  for  the  pres- 
ence of  these  observers.  In  counties  where 
Federal  Observers  were  not  present,  there 
was  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there 
had  been  an  honest  election. 

For  convenience  In  reporting,  the  prob- 
lems uncovered  have  been  divided  into  four 
general  areas : 

1.  Registration  to  vote. 

2.  Qualification  as  a  candidate. 

3.  The  conduct  of  the  election. 

4.  The  role  of  Federal  Observers. 

registration  to  totk 

In  many  of  the  towns  vlsit«d  by  the  Com- 
mission staff.  It  was  reported  that  black  per- 
sons no  longer  have  fears  of  adverse  conse- 
quences IX  they  register  to  vote.  This  was  not 
true  everywhere,  however.  In  WoodvlUe,  for 
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example,  a  black  candidate  stated  that  peo- 
ple were  stUl  afraid  to  register  to  vote  In 
Wilkinson  County.  As  an  example  of  the  fear 
that  still  exists  in  the  Woodvllle  area,  he 
noted  that  when  three  college  students  from 
Michigan  State  University  who  served  as 
poll  watchers  for  black  candidates  during  the 
election  had  to  leave  the  town  very  late  at 
night,  local  black  residents  insisted  that  they 
be  escorted  to  McComb  by  the  Deacons  of 
Defense.  In  Itta  Bena  there  were  reports  of 
threats  to  bomb  a  black  candidate's  head- 
quarters the  night  before  the  election.  A 
giiard  was  placed  around  the  headquarters 
by  local  black  persons  the  entire  night.  It 
was  also  noted  in  Woodvllle  that  several  can- 
didates who  had  held  jobs  either  with  the 
•school  system  or  the  county  had  recently 
lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  seeking  elective 
office  or  because  they  were  actively  involved 
with  the  NAACP.  Their  contracts  were  not 
renewed  after  their  involvement  had  become 
common  knowledge. 

A  black  candidate  in  Moorhead,  in  Sun- 
flower County,  stated  that  some  black  per- 
sons were  afraid  to  register  to  vote  for  fear 
that  white  persons  would  take  economic  re- 
prisals against  them.  A  similar  reluctance 
to  register  was  reported  in  rural  areas  of 
Quitman  County  by  a  black  candidate  for 
office  in  Marks. 

Problems  in  registering  to  vote  for  the  city 
elections  were  widespread.  Difficulties  were 
rei>orted  in  Summit,  Pike  County;  Bolton 
and  Edwards,  Hinds  County;  Clarksdale,  Coa- 
homa County;  Durant,  Lexington  and  Good- 
man, Holmes  County  and  Leland,  Washing- 
ton County. 

A  black  candidate  for  office  in  Summit 
stated  that  black  persons  desiring  to  vote  had 
difficulty  in  finding  the  Summit  city  clerk 
in  order  to  register  with  him.  Under  Missis- 
sippi law,  a  voter  must  register  with  the 
county  registrar  and  with  the  city  clerk  In 
order  to  vote  in  municipal  elections.  Section 
3211  of  the  Mississippi  Code  provides  that 
the  registrar  "shall  register  the  electors  of  his 
county  at  any  time"  and  section  3374-61 
makes  this  provision  applicable  to  munici- 
pal clerks,  who  act  as  registrars  for  munici- 
pal elections.  Until  the  deadline  for  regis- 
tering for  the  primary  election  had  passed, 
the  city  clerk  in  Summit,  who  has  another 
full-time  job,  was  only  available  for  registra- 
tion between  3  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  on  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays.  In  the  future,  however, 
the  clerk  in  Summit  has  reportedly  agreed 
to  register  voters  at  any  time,  except  on  Sun- 
day. Pike,  the  county  in  which  Summit  is 
located,  has  not  been  designated  for  Fed- 
eral Examiners.  It  was  reported  that  the  town 
clerk  in  Edwards  Is  in  his  office  only  from 
9  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  Monday  through  PYiday. 
Thus,  it  is  very  difficult  for  people  who  work 
during  the  day  to  register  in  the  city. 

In  several  of  the  towns  noted  above,  county 
clerks  did  not  inform  the  newly  registered 
voters  that  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  reg- 
ister in  the  city  as  well.  Thus,  large  numbers 
of  black  persons  were  unable  to  vote  in 
municipal  elections  because  they  had  not 
registered  In  the  city,  even  though  they  bad 
registered  at  the  county  courthouse. 

In  one  town  where  no  primary  was  held, 
but  where  black  candidates  were  running  as 
Independents,  two  black  voters  alleged  that 
the  city  clerk  was  present  when  they  regis- 
tered with  the  county  clerk,  and  that  he  told 
them  be  would  take  care  of  the  city  registra- 
tion for  them.  He  did  not,  however,  and  their 
ballots  were  challenged.  One  black  voter  was 
told  by  the  same  city  clerk,  when  she  saw 
him  in  1966  after  having  been  listed  by  the 
Federal  Examiner,  that  she  already  was  on 
the  city  books.  Her  name,  however,  was  not 
on  the  list  and  thus  her  ballot  was  chal- 
lenged. 

In  smother  town,  witnesses  reported  that 
the  county  clerk  hairassed  black  persons  who 
attempted  to  register  with  her.  In  July  1968,  a 
local  civil  rights  volunteer  took  a  crippled 
black  woman  and  four  other  black  persons 
(two  to  register,  and  two  to  help  the  crippled 


woman)  to  the  clerk's  office.  The  clerk  re- 
fused to  allow  the  crippled  woman  to  sit 
while  she  was  registering,  instead  forcing 
her  to  walk  from  table  to  table  for  different 
parts  of  the  registration  process.  This  took 
about  15  minutes,  the  clerk  asserting  that, 
after  all,  the  woman  would  have  to  stand 
while  voting.  On  two  occasions — July  1968 
and  February  1969 — this  clerk  allegedly  sent 
a  deputy  out  to  buy  spray  deodorizer  while 
black  persons  were  being  registered. 

Another  widespread  problem  was  that  a 
large  number  of  names  listed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Examiners  were  not  placed  on  the  city 
rolls.  As  a  consequence  many  persons  who 
had  been  listed  by  the  Federal  Examiners 
had  their  ballots  challenged,  while  others, 
anticipating  challenge,  did  not  cast  ballots  at 
all.  Such  problems  were  reported  in  Wood- 
vllle, Wilkinson  County;  Vlcksburg,  Warren 
County;  Edwards  and  Bolton,  Hinds  County; 
Clarksdale  and  Jonestown,  Coahoma  County; 
Itta  Bena,  Leflora  County;  Marks,  Quitman 
County;  and  Lexington,  Durant  and  Good- 
man, Holmes  County.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  Federal  Examiners  failed  to  transmit  the 
names  of  persons  listed  by  them  to  the  ap- 
propriate city  officials. 

In  March,  local  campaign  workers  dis- 
covered that  the  names  of  150  black  persons 
in  Itta  Bena  who  had  registered  with  the 
Federal  Examiner  were  not  on  the  city  lists. 
This  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  office  in  Jackson. 
That  office  allegedly  was  able  to  get  108  of 
the  names  placed  on  the  city  books  for  the 
elections,  but  apparently  determined  or  as- 
sumed that  the  42  others  lived  outside  Itta 
Bena.  At  the  May  13  primary,  an  additional 
12  black  persons  were  allegedly  turned  away 
because  they  were  not  on  the  city  lists,  al- 
though they  too  had  been  listed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Examiner. 

In  one  town,  persons  listed  by  the  Federal 
Examiner,  but  whose  names  were  not  on 
the  registration  books,  were  permitted  to  cast 
challenged  votes.  When  a  ballot  is  chal- 
lenged, the  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
decides  whether  to  count  it.  The  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  in 
that  town  is  alleged  to  have  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  challenges  by  poll  watchers  for  black 
candidates:  "Let  them  challenge  all  they 
want  because  the  challenge  comes  through 
me  and  I  will  handle  them  the  way  I  want." 
When  the  Federal  Examiner  arrived  in 
Holmes  County  In  March,  he  apparently  made 
no  effort  to  publicize  his  presence.  Commis- 
sion staff  talked  to  many  local  black  per- 
sons—candidates and  campaign  managers  as 
well  as  voters — who  did  not  know  he  was 
In  Lexington  until  his  presence  was  dis- 
covered by  accident  on  his  last  day  there. 
Predictably,  he  did  not  list  anyone  during 
his  Visit  to  Lexington. 

Lack  of  such  publicity  was  a  widespread 
problem  throughout  Mississippi.  Little  or  no 
advance  publicity  was  given  in  any  of  the 
counties.  While  some  civil  rights  leaders 
were  apparently  Informed  of  the  presence  of 
Federal  Examiners,  in  most  cases  nothing  else 
was  done.  As  could  be  expected,  few  persons 
were  listed  by  the  examiners.  A  list  showing 
the  counties  in  Mississippi  where  examiners 
were  sent  and  the  number  of  fwrsons  listed 
is  attached. 

QUALIFICATION    AS    A    CANDIDATE 

In  several  towns  primaries  were  not  held 
even  though  black  candidates  had  sought  to 
run  and  thought  they  had  qualified.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  Democratic  Party  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  those  communities  required  can- 
didates to  use  a  different  procedure  for  qual- 
ifying and  the  black  candidates  were  not  in- 
formed of  this  procedure. 

In  PViars  Point,  for  example,  where  the 
Justice  Department  subsequently  on  May  17 
filed  a  suit,  black  candidates  sought  to  qual- 
ify for  the  primary  by  filing  their  papers 
with  the  County  Democratic  Party  Executive 
Committee.  The  local  newspapers  allegedly 
refwrted  that  the  black  candidates  had  qual- 


ified for  the  primary.  Shortly  before  the  pri- 
mary, however.  It  was  announced  that  the 
black  candidates  had  not  qualified  for  th» 
primary,  because  they  allegedly  had  not  com- 
plied with  certain  statutory  requirements. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  had  allegedly  filed 
their  papers  several  weeks  before  the  dead- 
line for  qualifying  either  in  the  Democratic 
primary  or  as  independents,  they  were  not 
notified  that  they  had  not  qualified  until 
after  these  deadlines  had  passed.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  suit  charged  that  "without 
general  notice  to  the  public  (the  defendants) 
altered  the  procedure  for  qualifying."  This 
was  done  without  obtaining  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  as  required  by  Section 
5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

In  Centerville  several  black  persons  at- 
tempted to  qualify  to  run  in  the  May  13 
primary  for  city  positions.  They  filed  the  re- 
quired notice  with  the  city  clerk  in  Center- 
ville and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Committee  in  Woodvllle.  They  were 
told  by  the  clerk  at  the  town  hall  in  Center- 
ville that  the  town  did  not  have  a  primary 
election.  They  were  not  told,  however,  that 
there  was  a  procedure  for  obtaining  a  primary 
election.  To  run  In  a  municipal  primary  in 
a  town  without  a  Municipal  Executive  Com- 
mittee it  is  necessary  to  petition  the  Chair- 
man of  the  County  Executive  Conunlttee  to 
call  a  special  meeting  of  registered  voters.  At 
this  meeting  a  temporary  Executive  Commit- 
tee is  elected.  This  Committee  runs  the  pri- 
mary election.  They  learned  from  civil  rights 
lawyers  in  Jackson,  however,  that  even 
though  they  were  unable  to  run  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic primary  they  could  qualify  as  Inde- 
I>endent6  if  they  obtained  signatures  from 
75  registered  voters.  Three  candidates  were 
able  to  get  the  necessary  signatures,  even 
though  they  learned  of  this  possibility  the 
day  before  the  filing  deadline.  Thus  they 
were  able  to  get  on  the  ballot  for  the  June 
general  election.  In  North  CarroUton,  in  Car- 
roll County,  and  Pickens,  In  Holmes  County, 
black  candidates  attempting  to  qualify  as 
Democrats  were  told  there  was  no  primary 
and  therefore  had  to  qualify  as  independents. 
As  in  Centerville  they  were  not  told  there 
was  a  procedure  by  which  a  primary  could 
be  held. 

A  black  candidate  in  one  town  In  Hinds 
County,  however,  was  unable  to  qualify  for 
election  because  she  was  unaware  of  the 
proper  procedures  to  follow.  She  allegedly 
filed  her  papers  to  run  for  office  with  the 
town  clerk  before  the  filing  deadUne.  Some- 
one, however,  told  her  that  she  had  to  take 
the  papers  to  the  Mayor.  She  returned  to  the 
town  clerk,  obtained  her  papers  from  him 
and  took  them  to  the  Mayor  who  informed 
her  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
election.  She  then  went  back  to  the  clerk's 
office,  but  he  had  left.  She  returned  the  next 
day  and  gave  the  papers  to  the  clerk,  but 
was  told  that  she  was  one  day  past  the  dead- 
line and,  therefore,  the  clerk  refused  to  put 
her  on  the  ballot. 

In  Woodvllle,  black  voters  were  totally  ex- 
cluded from  a  second  unofficial  "white  pri- 
mary." All  the  black  candidates  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic primary  were  defeated.  However,  black 
and  white  persons  had  qualified  as  independ- 
ent candidates  for  mayor  and  alderman. 
Thus,  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  white 
vote  would  be  split  since  there  were  two  white 
candidates  and  one  black  candidate  for  mayor 
and  eight  white  and  one  black  candidates 
for  the  five  alderman  positions.  To  avoid 
this,  the  county  White  Citizens  Council 
sent  a  letter  to  all  white  voters  asking  them 
which  white  candidates  they  believed  should 
withdraw  from  the  race.  They  apparently 
were  at  least  partially  successful,  as  It  was 
reported  that  one  of  the  white  candidates 
for  mayor  had  withdrawn  his  name.  A  copy 
of  the  letter  is  attached  to  this  report.  In 
contrast  to  the  tone  of  the  letter,  a  campaign 
poster  is  attached  Illustrating  the  slogan 
used  by  several  black  candidates  In  the  aree: 
"Don't  vote  for  a  black  man.  Or  a  white  man. 
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Just  a  good  man.  .  .  .  Doesn't  that  sound 
good." 

In  Canton,  some  black  candidates  quali- 
fied to  run  in  the  Democratic  primary;  other* 
running  as  independents  will  appear  on  the 
ballot  in  the  June  3  general  election.  The 
city,  however,  allegedly  redistricted  the  mu- 
nicipal boundaries  eliminating  a  large  num- 
ber of  black  persons  and  adding  a  number  of 
white  residents.  The  city  did  not,  as  required 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  submit 
these  changes  to  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
District  Court  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  ap- 
proval. A  suit  was  brought  In  Federal  court 
and  on  May  10,  1969  the  holding  of  a  pri- 
mary and  general  election  was  enjoined. 

THB    CONDUCT    OF    THE    ELECTION 

On  the  day  of  the  primary,  election  irregu- 
larities occurred  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
munities In  which  black  candidates  ran. 

Among  the  most  frequent  irregularities 
were  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  poll 
patchers  for  black  candidates.  Title  14,  sec- 
tion 3128  of  the  Mississippi  Code  states: 

"Each  candidate  shall  have  the  right,  either 
in  person  or  by  a  representative  to  be  named 
by  him,  to  be  present  at  the  polling  place, 
and  the  managers  shall  provide  him  or  bis 
representative  with  a  suitable  position  from 
which  he  or  his  representative  may  be  able  to 
carefully  Inspect  the  manner  In  which  the 
election  Is  held." 

Despite  this  provision,  election  officials  in 
Marks  allegedly  required  poll  watchers  repre- 
senting the  black  candidates  to  sit  over  20 
feet  from  the  election  tables.  From  that  dis- 
tance, they  could  not  see  enough  of  what 
was  happening  to  do  more  than  tally  the 
ballots  voted.  In  Jonestown,  the  election  of- 
ficials at  first  challenged  the  right  of  the  stu- 
dent volunteer  poll  watcher  to  be  there.  After 
reportedly  telephoning  an  outside  source,  the 
officials  allowed  these  poll  watchers  to  remain, 
but  seated  them  so  far  back  of  the  polling 
place,  at  the  insistence  of  the  manager,  that 
they  could  not  see  the  names  on  the  books 
and  thus  could  not  carry  out  all  of  the 
normal  functions  of  poll  watchers.  In  Leland, 
where  no  Federal  Observers  were  present, 
the  election  officials  also  allegedly  required 
poll  watchers  for  the  black  candidates  to 
stand  so  far  away  from  the  tables  that  they 
were  unable  to  check  the  qualifications  of 
voters.  And,  although  section  3164  of  the 
Code  specifically  provides  that  candidates  and 
their  representatives  have  the  right  to  ob- 
serve and  inspect  the  counting  of  the  ballots, 
the  poll  watchers  In  Clarksdale  were  not  al- 
lowed near  the  machines  or  tally  tables  dur- 
ing the  tally  of  votes.  They  protested,  but 
were  not  allowed  closer. 

Although  many  municipalities  across  the 
State  had  black  election  officials  working  at 
the  polling  places,  only  a  few  had  more  than 
a  token  number  of  black  persons,  and  the 
black  persons  working  In  the  polling  places 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  white  elec- 
tion managers.  In  Woodvllle,  Clarksdale,  and 
other  cities,  white  election  managers  were 
reluctant  to  render  assistance  to  illiteratee, 
although  the  courts  have  held  that  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  requires  that  this  as- 
sistance be  given,  and  that  Illiterates  be  In- 
formed of  its  availability.  United  States  v. 
Louisiana,  265  F.  Supp.  703  (1066),  aff'd  per 
curiam,  386  U.S.  270  (1967).  In  Vlcksburg,  a 
black  election  official  was  told  that  she  could 
not  help  illiterates  who  asked  for  her  assist- 
ance in  voUng.  She  was  told  that  the  election 
manager  would  appoint  someone  to  assist  il- 
literates needing  assistance.  He  Invariably 
appointed  one  of  the  opnutors  of  the  voting 
machines,  all  of  whom  were  white,  despite  the 
voters'  requests  that  a  black  election  official 
assist  them. 

In  Lexington,  a  black  election  official  is  re- 
ported to  have  told  a  student  poll  watcher 
that  the  election  officials  had  been  instructed 
not  to  give  or  offer  help  to  voters  unUl  the 
voter  needing  aaslatance  aaked  them.  In  poU- 
>ng  places  throughout  the  State.  UUterate 
voters  frequently  aeemed  unaware  that  M- 


slstance  was  available,  but  quickly  asked  for 
it  when  poll  watchers  tor  the  black  candi- 
dates informed  them  of  its  availability.  In- 
structions such  as  those  allegedly  given  In 
Lexington  deprive  such  voters  of  the  means 
of  voting  as  they  wish. 

Sec.  3272  of  the  Mississippi  Code  provides 
that  voters  who  are  blind  or  disabled  "shall 
have  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  managers  or 
other  person  of  his  own  selection"  In  the 
marking  of  his  ballot.  In  one  Instance  In 
Vlcksburg,  however,  a  poll  watcher  reported 
that  a  blind  woman  was  denied  assistance 
by  the  "person  of  her  choosing" — her  black 
sister.  A  white  official  insisted  on  casting  her 
ballot  for  her. 

In  Itta  Bena,  white  election  officials  as- 
sisting illiterates  reportedly  tried  to  influ- 
ence the  Illiterates  not  to  vote  for  the  black 
candidates.  It  was  also  reported  in  Vlcks- 
burg, where  no  Federal  Observers  were  pres- 
ent, that  black  voters  who  did  not  request 
assistance  often  had  white  election  officials 
entering  their  booth  under  the  pretense  of 
giving  assistance. 

In  Itta  Bena,  an  armed  white  deputy  sher- 
iff, apparently  there  to  maintain  order,  sat 
between  the  two  tables  being  used  for  the 
election,  allegedly  harassing  black  persons. 
As  a  result,  some  left  without  voting.  The 
election  officials  made  no  effort  to  moderate 
his  conduct.  Also  in  that  city,  a  white  elec- 
tion official  allegedly  demanded  that  four 
black  women  give  her  their  marked  ballots, 
rather  then  place  them  In  the  box.  The 
women  now  fear  that  their  ballots  were  never 
counted. 

In  Vlcksburg,  one  of  the  polling  places 
for  a  largely-black  area  was  reportedly 
changed  without  publicity.  When  black  per- 
sons showed  up  at  their  regular  polling  place 
to  vote,  the  election  officials  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  change,  but  refused  to  aid 
the  voters  In  finding  their  proper  voting 
place.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  these  per- 
sons did  not  vote.  In  Greenwood,  one  black 
voter  was  not  allowed  to  vote  tmtll  she  had 
"hounded"  the  election  officials  for  several 
minutes,  although  her  name  was  on  the 
voting  lists. 

In  Clarksdale,  four  black  persons  attempt- 
ed to  vote,  but  were  turned  away  because 
their  names  were  already  marked  as  having 
voted.  One  of  the  student  volunteers  felt 
that  some  of  these  instances  were  explained 
by  there  being  more  than  one  person  with 
the  same  name  registered  but  the  name  ap- 
peared on  the  lists  only  once.  At  first,  the 
election  officials  refused  to  permit  the  cast- 
ing of  a  challenged  ballot;  later,  they  relent- 
ed. A  white  voter  In  this  situation  was 
allegedly  allowed  to  vote  by  machine  upon 
his  oral  statement  that  be  had  not  already 
voted.  The  officials  Ignored  the  challenge  of 
the  student  volunteers.  After  that,  a  black 
voter  in  the  same  situation  was  also  per- 
mitted to  vote  by  machine. 

A  slightly  different  variation  occurred  in 
Vlcksburg.  A  number  of  voters  of  a  pre- 
dominantly black  ward,  and  presumably  also 
some  in  predominantly  white  wards,  were 
unable  to  find  their  names  on  any  books; 
their  names  had  apparently  been  dropped 
for  some  reason.  When  a  poll  watcher  at  this 
ward  requested  that  these  persons  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  challenged  ballots  he  report- 
edly was  told  that  this  was  not  the  custom 
in  Vlcksburg,  apparently  because  the  city 
used  machines.  It  was  not  until  1:30  p.m., 
six  and  a  half  hours  after  the  polls  had 
opened,  that  paper  ballots  were  furnished 
for  those  persons  whose  right  to  vote  bad 
been  challenged,  notwithstanding  sec.  3170 
of  the  Mississippi  Code  which  clearly  estab- 
lishes the  procedure  for  the  challenging  of 
ballots. 

In  Lexington,  local  officials  of  the  mtinicl- 
pal  Democratic  Executive  Committee  alleg- 
edly ptirged  the  names  of  83  black  persons 
and  67  white  persons  from  the  poll  books 
shortly  before  the  election.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  black  voters  In  Holmes  County 


had  registered  by  being  listed  by  the  Federal 
Examiner.  Although  the  local  officials  refused 
to  give  a  list  of  those  purged  to  representa- 
tives of  the  black  candidates,  it  is  likely  that 
most  of  the  blacks  purged  from  the  poll  books 
had  been  listed  by  the  Federal  Examiner. 
Sections  7  and  9  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  establish  an  excUisive  procedure,  in- 
cluding provision  for  a  prompt  hearing,  by 
which  allegedly  unqualified  voters  listed  by 
a  Federal  Examiner  may  be  removed  from  a 
list.  Even  if  intended  in  good  faith,  the 
alleged  purge  of  the  names  of  black  voters 
from  the  poll  books  violated  the  procedural 
safeguards  provided  bv  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

To  challenge  unqualified  voters  effectively, 
a  candidate  normally  needs  to  be  able  to  in- 
spect the  poll  books  some  time  in  advance 
of  the  election,  searching  for  names  of  per- 
sons still  on  them  who  are  not  currently 
qualified  to  vote.  Sec.  3211  of  the  Mississippi 
Code  reqtilres  that  the  "registrar  shall  keep 
his  books  open  at  his  office,"  and  sec.  3374- 
61  renders  this  provision  applicable  to  mu- 
nicipal clerks.  In  one  town  in  Holmes  County, 
a  black  representative  of  the  local  black  can- 
didates stated  that  he  had  on  three  occa- 
sions attempted  to  see  the  voter  registration 
books  maintained  by  the  city  clerk  In  the 
clerk's  office  at  a  local  bank.  On  each  of  these 
occasions,  acc&s  to  the  books  was  allegedly 
denied,  on  the  ground  that  business  was  too 
pressing.  When  white  volunteers  came  to 
look  at  the  books  the  day  before  the  election, 
however,  the  clerk  produced  them  at  once. 

In  Edwards,  Mississippi  the  chairman  and 
and  a  few  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Municipal  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
met  without  informing  the  black  members 
of  the  committee.  At  this  meeting  they  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  Negroes  closely  aligned 
with  the  white  power  structure  in  the  city 
to  serve  as  election  officials  and  to  aid  illit- 
erate persons  in  voting. 

The  Commission  staff  was  unable  to  docu- 
ment an  earlier  report  from  Vlcksburg  that 
election  officials  had  told  hundreds  of  black 
voters  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  vote  lor 
two  candidates,  that  they  could  cast  a  single 
ballot  for  the  black  candidates.  Thla  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  full  slate  require- 
ment, and  such  ballots  would  not  be  counted. 

THI   aoLK   or   CEDDtAL    OBSBIVBtS 

Notwithstanding  the  general  agreement 
among  the  black  candidates  interviewed, 
that  the  May  13  primary  would  have  been 
far  more  uiifair  if  the  Federal  Observers  and 
volunteer  student  and  lawyer  poll  watchers 
had  not  been  present,  there  were  sertotu 
problems  arising  from  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  Federal  Observers  conducted 
themselves  and  frtm  the  policies  undar 
which  they  operated. 

In  Clarksdale,  for  instance,  the  Federal 
Observere  frequently  did  not  observe  the  as- 
sistance being  given  to  illiterate  black  voters. 
In  Goodman,  they  stationed  themselves  in  a 
location  from  which  it  was  Impossible  to 
see  several  of  the  voting  booths,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  know  when  black  voters  in 
that  part  of  the  polling  place  needed  assist- 
ance or  when  it  was  being  given  to  them. 
Seats  from  which  they  could  have  observed 
all  of  the  events  in  the  polling  place  were 
available.  In  Woodvllle,  the  volunteer  poll 
watchers  on  several  occasions  suggested  to 
black  voters  needing  assistance  that  Federal 
Observers  were  present,  and  asked  if  the 
voters  wanted  an  observer  present  while  they 
received  assistance  in  casting  their  vote.  At 
least  one  observer,  when  told  by  a  poll 
watcher  that  a  voter  desired  him  to  observe, 
stated  "If  the  voter  wants  me,  tell  him  to 
come  over  and  get  me." 

In  that  town,  a  volunteer  poll  watcher — 
an  out-of-state  attorney— charged  that  the 
FedM'al  Observers  did  not  bother  writing  up 
a  report  of  an  incident  In  which  a  black 
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woman  was  banded  a  ballot,  walked  over  to- 
ward the  bootb,  but  appeared  uncertain 
about  what  she  should  do.  As  she  approached 
the  table  an  election  official  reportedly  took 
the  unmarked  ballot  out  of  her  hand  and 
placed  It  In  the  box.  Despite  vocal  protests  by 
poll  watchers  about  this  matter,  the  observers 
apparently  felt  the  issue  was  too  frivolous 
to  report.  During  the  counting  of  the  ballots, 
a  Commission  staff  attorney  noticed  that  the 
Federal  Observers,  at  first,  were  making  a 
brief  notation  as  to  the  reason  each  time 
there  was  a  ballot  on  which  votes  were  not 
counted.  Later  in  the  evening,  however,  he 
noticed  that  they  appeared  to  have  lost  their 
interest,  and  failed  to  do  this  on  several 
occasions. 

Black  candidates  and  poll  watchers  at  the 
WoodvUIe  election  were  extremely  critical  of 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Observers.  One  stu- 
dent from  Michigan  State  University,  a  poll 
watcher  for  one  of  the  black  candidates, 
charged  that  the  Federal  Observers  chal- 
lenged their  right  to  observe  the  election. 
After  the  poll  watchers  showed  them  the 
Mississippi  statute  which  did  not  prohibit 
out-of-state  people  from  acting  as  poll 
watchers,  the  Federal  Observers  challenged 
their  right  to  stand  near  the  table  where  the 
ballots  and  ballot  box  were  kept.  In  both 
Instances  the  local  election  officials  upheld 
the  right  of  the  poll  watchers. 

The  Commission  In  its  1968  Political  Par- 
ticipation report  criticized  the  Department 
of  Justice  policy  of  "keepinp  the  Federal 
presence  as  inconspicuous  as  possible"  when 
observers  were  sent  into  polling  places.  It 
recommended  that  the  Attorney  General 
"should  announce  publicly  in  advance  of  the 
election  that  Federal  Observers  will  be  pres- 
ent and  should  assure  that  the  observers  are 
identified  as  Federal   officials." 

This  recommendation  has  never  been  im- 
plemented, and  the  Department  kept  secret, 
until  the  last  minute,  the  cities  and  polling 
places  in  which  Federal  Observers  would  be 
present  for  the  May  13  election.  The  reasons 
stated  by  the  Commission  for  its  stand  In 
1968,  however,  remain  true  today: 

"The  subdivisions  where  the  assignment 
of  observers  is  warranted  are  those  in  which 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  discrimination  at  the 
polls.  It  Is  important  for  Negro  voters  in 
these  subdivisions  to  know  that  observers 
will  be  present  to  deter  local  election  offi- 
cials from  subjecting  Negroes  who  attempt 
to  vote  to  discrimination  and  the  harass- 
ment, indignity,  and  humiliation  which  ac- 
company It." 

The  Commission's  recommendation  that 
the  observers  be  identified  as  Federal  officials 
has,  similarly,  not  been  implemented.  Across 
the  State  during  the  May  13  election,  Fed- 
eral Observers  failed  to  identify  themselves 
by  word  or  by  kind  of  sign  or  official  insignia. 
In  Its  1968  report,  the  Commission  stated 
that  "identification  of  the  observers  (would) 
serve  to  confirm  to  Negro  voters  that  they 
will  be  afforded  comparable  treatment  with 
other  citizens  at  the  polls."  Without  Identi- 
fication of  the  observers  and  advance  notice 
of  their  presence,  black  voters  feel  no  such 
assurance.  In  one  community  visited  by  a 
Commission  staff  attorney,  a  black  candidate 
did  not  know,  two  days  after  the  election, 
whether  a  Federal  Observer  had  been  pres- 
ent. In  Itta  Bena,  poll  watchers  for  the  black 
candidates  knew  that  Federal  Observers  were 
present,  but  did  not  know  which  of  the  white 
persons  standing  about  they  were. 

In  Its  1968  report,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  Attorney  General  should 
"Instruct  Federal  Observers  that  they  have 
a  duty  to  point  out  to  local  election  officials 
Irreg^arities  affecting  Negro  voters  .  .  ." 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  reconEunendatlon 
was  that,  under  the  Department  of  Justice 
policy  that  observers  should  take  "only  such 
steps  aB  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
servational functions,"  and  that  the  irregu- 
larities they  observe  ahould  be  reported  first 


to  the  captain  of  the  observer  team,  and  then 
to  a  Department  of  Justice  attorney,  who  will 
take  it  up  with  election  officials,  (m]uch  or 
all  of  the  election  day  may  elapse  .  .  .  before 
the  matter  Is  settled." 

In  the  May  13  primary,  the  Federal  Ob- 
servers acted  only  as  passive  recorders  of 
events,  refusing  at  all  times  to  speak  to  the 
election  officials  about  even  the  most  blatant 
discrimination  against  black  voters.  A  Com- 
mission staff  attorney  in  Woodvllle  was  in- 
formed by  a  lawyer  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
it  was  Department  policy  that  the  Federal 
Observers   were  to  speak  with  no  one. 

This  meant  that  no  Federal  agent  monitor- 
ing the  election  would  speak  to  local  officials 
about  even  the  most  obvious  irregularities 
until  the  Justice  Department  attorney  as- 
signed to  that  county  or  pair  of  counties  re- 
turned to  the  particular  polling  place.  In 
Itta  Bena,  this  process  allegedly  took  three 
hours  from  the  first  time  an  irregularity  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Ob- 
eervers  by  local  poll  watchers — at  which  time 
the  observers  admitted  that  the  black  voter 
turned  away  was  fully  qualified  to  vote — to 
the  time  when  the  Justice  Department  attor- 
ney arrived.  In  that  time,  a  total  of  26  vot- 
ers in  that  situation  had  been  turned  away. 
Local  candidates  and  their  poll  watchers  were 
given  no  Information  telling  them  how  to 
get  in  touch  with  Department  representatives 
more  quickly. 

Neither  the  observers  nor  the  local  elec- 
tion officials  informed  voters  that  they  could 
have  assistance  in  voting  and  that  Federal 
Observers  could  watch  the  assistance  being 
given.  Only  if  a  voter  asked  for  such  assist- 
ance or  if  he  WEis  unable  to  write  his  name 
was  he  told  that  such  assistance  was  avail- 
able. Since  many  illiterates  are  able  to  write 
their  names  but  not  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  ballot,  this  limited  provision  of  in- 
formation left  many  black  voters,  needing 
assistance,  Ignorant  of  the  possibility  that 
assistance  could  be  given  and  that  Federal 
Observers  could  watch  it  as  it  was  being 
given. 

Although  the  stated  policy  was  that  the 
observers  should  talk  with  no  one,  a  Commis- 
sion staff  attorney  saw  the  observers  in 
Woodvllle  engage  in  animated  conversation 
with  the  white  election  officials  on  numerous 
occasions.  They  did  not  seem  to  speak  with 
poll  watchers,  black  candidates  or  any  local 
black  people,  however.  Two  observers  there 
also  refused  to  speak  to  the  Commission 
staff  attorney  when  he  asked  one  for  the 
nximber  of  persons  whb  had  voted  and  the 
other — the  one  who  had  allegedly  challenged 
the  right  of  the  poll  watchers  for  the  black 
candidates  to  be  there — for  his  name. 

Some  of  the  local  black  persons  imder- 
standably  felt  that  the  observers  were  In 
S3rmpathy  with  the  white  community.  At 
one  point  In  the  afemoon,  several  poll  watch- 
ers and  at  least  one  black  candidate  asked 
the  Commission  staff  attorney  if  he  could 
not  get  the  Federal  Observers  out  of  the  bal- 
loting place.  On  reflection  later,  however, 
these  same  persons  agreed  that  there  would 
have  been  wldescale  fraud  but  for  the  mere 
fact  of  the  observers'  presence. 


SUMMART 


The  election  of  some  black  persons  to  mu- 
nicipal office  In  Mississippi  is  evidence  that 
some  changes  have  occurred  in  Mississippi 
since  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  E^ven  with  these  victories,  however,  vir- 
tually all  cities  and  towns  in  Mississippi  will 
still  be  governed  by  all-white  local  govern- 
ments. 

Interviews  with  observations  by  staff  at- 
torneys suggest  that  this  is  in  part  due  to 
the  following: 

1.  Many  black  persons  in  Mississippi  still 
fear  economic  or  other  reprisals  if  they  regis- 
ter to  vote  or  openly  support  black  candl- 
dates. 

2.  Officials  In  some  cases  have  made  regis- 
tration difficult  for  black  persons  by  narrowly 
limiting  hours  for  registration,  by  falling 
adequately  to  inform  applicants  of  proce- 
dures required  to  vote  in  municipal  elec- 
tions, and  in  some  cases  by  actually  misin- 
forming them  as  to  these  requirements. 

3.  Black  persons  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  serving  as  election  officials  in  most 
areas  of  the  State  surveyed. 

4.  Officials  sometimes  failed  to  assist  or 
misinformed  black  candidates  seeking  to  ob- 
tain places  on  the  ballot,  and  some  were  fin- 
able to  run  in  the  primary  as  a  result. 

5.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  estab- 
lishes procedures  to  be  followed  before  local 
officials  change  election  requirements  or  pro- 
cedures or  remove  from  the  poll  books  per- 
sons listed  by  the  Federal  Examiners.  In 
many  instances  throughout  Mississippi,  local 
officials  took  such  actions  without  observing 
the  Act  or  any  of  the  procedural  safeguards 
provided  by  the  election  laws  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  neglected  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  inform  citizens  of  the 
presence  of  Federal  Examiners  and  thus  ex- 
aminers listed  relatively  few  voters  in  recent 
months. 

7.  Some  Federal  Examiners  failed  to  trans- 
mit the  names  of  persons  listed  by  them  to 
city  voting  officials,  and  as  a  result  many 
black  voters  throughout  the  State  had  their 
ballots  challenged  or  were  turned  away  from 
the  polls. 

8.  Although  most  black  candidates  believed 
that  the  mere  presence  of  Federal  Observers 
improved  the  honesty  of  election  procedures, 
a  number  of  election  irregularities  occurred 
even  where  Federal  Observers  were  present. 

9.  The  effectiveness  of  Federal  Observers 
was  limited  by  their  failure  to  make  their 
presence  known  to  voters  and  by  their  fail- 
ure to  intervene  at  once  when  irregularities 
were  observed. 

U.S.   CtovcRNMZNT  Memorandum 

April  3,  1969. 
Prom :  David  H.  Hunter. 
Subject:  Mississippi  Voter  Registration. 

Federal  Examiners  were  in  Mississippi  to 
list  persons  to  vote  on  four  Saturdays  in 
March.  This  was  the  only  listing  In  Missis- 
sippi by  Federal  Examiners  in  1969  prior  to 
the  holding  of  the  municipal  elections.  A 
hyphen  is  used  to  indicate  that  no  Federal 
Examiner  was  In  the  county  on  that  date.  The 
results  are  as  follows: 


County 


Mar.  8 


Mar.  IS 


Mar.  22 


Mar.  29 


Total 


Amite 0 

Benton 

Carroll 0 

Clay 0 

Coahoma 

Da  Soto 

Forrest 

Franklin 

Hinds 0 

Holmes. .  0 

Humphreys. 

Jasper „ 

Jefferson J 

Jefferson  Davis I 

Jones. ..X.. 

Leflore 22 

Madison . ^..j..  0 


0 

0 

A 

10 

35 

43 

ao 

11 

1 

J 

0 

1 

...■*»•« 

58 

78  *"" 

108 

If 

U 

68 

s 

0 
2 
• 

8 

8 

0 

27 

1S8 

0 

2t 

3 

i 

I 

4 

2tt 

155 
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Total 


County Mar.  18         Mar.  15         Mar.  22  War.2» 

Marshall '. 0  3  0 3 

tieshoba 2  1 3 

f(ewton 0  2 2 

Noxubee 0  42  30  72 

OktibbeiM 37  15  IJ  65 

Rankin 0  0 0 

Sharkey 9  18  10  37 

Simpson 2  0  25  25  52 

Walthan 13  5  22  40 

Warren 12  8  li  36 

Wilkinson U  U  I  28 

Winston 0 8  5  13 

ToW 24  228  365  389              1,006 


Mat  20,  1969. 

Dear  Fellow  Citizen  or  Woodvuxk:  Your 
local  Citizens  Council  Is  gravely  concerned 
about  the  political  prospects  In  the  Wood- 
vllle Municipal  General  Election  which  will 
be  held  on  June  3rd,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
you,  as  a  public  spirited  white  citizen,  are 
equally  concerned. 

First,  may  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  axes  to  grind  nor  political  fortunes 
to  favor  or  oppose  as  to  individuals,  but  are 
taking  this  action  purely  and  simply  to  en- 
deavor to  Insure  that  white  officials  are 
elected  on  Jime  3rd. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  present  pros- 
pects in  the  Mayor's  race  present  two  white 
candidates  and  one  negro  candidate.  In  the 
Alderman  race,  there  are  eight  white  candi- 
dates and  one  negro.  In  both  instances,  the 
negroes  are  thus  virtually  assured  of  election. 

We  feel  that  forgetting  personal  ambi- 
tions or  desires,  some  of  the  white  candi- 
dates should  withdraw  so  that  there  will  be 
only  one  white  candidate  for  each  office.  It 
Is  otir  imderstanding  that  some  of  the  can- 
didates are  agreeable  to  this,  provided  It 
can  be  ascertained  which  ones  the  majority 
of  the  white  voters  favor. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  wishes  of 
the  white  voters  of  Woodvllle,  we  are  there- 
fore, conducting  a  "straw  vote"  election 
which  we  feel  will  be  of  tremendous  as- 
sistance in  working  out  a  compromise — pro- 
vided you,  the  voters,  co-operate  by  taking 
part. 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  an  unofficial 
ballot  which  we  ask  that  you  mark  In  pri- 
vate, seal  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  and  re- 
turn Immediately  by  mall.  You  will  note 
from  the  enclosure  that  there  Is  no  w»y 
your  ballot  can  be  identified,  and  your  vote 
will  thus  be  secret.  As  soon  as  possible,  since 
the  deadline  for  printing  the  Official  Ballot 
is  very  near,  we  will  open  these  envelopes  and 
tabulate  the  vote — in  the  presence  of  all 
candidates  or  their  representatives.  From 
the  resulting  tally,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
effect  a  compromise  settlement  of  this  grave 
Issue  which  faces  us  all. 

Please  do  not  delay.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
Please  mark  and  return  the  enclosed  ballot 
today. 

May  we  thank  you  In  advance  for  your  co- 
operation, and  again  assure  you  that  our  only 
motive  In  undertaking  thte  project  is  publio 
service  in  what  w»  f«el  Is  the  best  interests 
c(  the  Town  of  WoodTlUe. 
Sincerely, 
Wilkinson  CotrNxr  Citizen  Council. 

Straw  Ballot 
(*Not  an  OlBclal  BaUot> 

FOR  MATOR — TOWN  OF  WOODVILLE 

(Vote  for  One) 

W.  H.  Catchlngs (     ) 

Marvin  N.  Lewis (     ) 

FOR  ALDERMAN — TOWN  OF  WOODVILLE 

(Vote  for  Four) 

J.  M.  (Mac)  Best (  ) 

Thomas  M.  Bryan i  ) 

PatOavln /  { 

Cage  Chlabolm /  { 

H.  B.  Curry "lllllllll  (  ) 

Anthony  David "  "  (  ) 

James    (Jabbo)    Herrtiigtailllllllll  (  ) 

Brandon  lonuuu.  "  (  ) 


(*NoTE. — This  Is  not  an  Official  Ballot,  but 
merely  an  attempt  by  the  Citizens  Council  to 
ascertain  the  candidates  preferred  by  the 
majority  of  the  white  voters  of  Woodvllle.  See 
letter  attached.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  U  I 
am  not  correct  about  this,  I  should  like 
to  be  corrected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poffj  rise  on 
the  floor  a  minute  ago  and  state  quite 
correctly  that  section  3  of  the  act  is  a 
permanent  provision  of  the  act  and  only 
permits  the  Attorney  General  after  an 
action  in  court  to  bring  action  to  appoint 
examiners. 

Tills  does  not  now  apply  all  over  the 
United  States  under  the  present  act,  but 
it  would  apply  nationwide  under  the  act 
as  amended. 

Under  the  present  act  in  sections  4  and 
5.  it  limits  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  appoint  examiners,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  6  to  the  situation  where 
registration  and  voting  were  below  50 
p&rcent  in  the  1964  election. 

A  court  order  has  nearly  always  been 
required  as  a  matter  of  practice  and  a 
court  order  would  have  to  be  obtained 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  5-year  period. 

But  under  the  amendment,  no  court 
order  would  be  required  and  examiners 
and  registrars  could  ride  all  over  the 
United  States  through  the  South,  the 
North,  and  all  over  and  apply  their  sur- 
veillance to  elections  throughout  the 
coimtry.  Though  I  am  willing  to  apply 
somewhat  drastic  cures  to  drastic  ills,  I 
do  not  believe  it  desirable  to  grant  per- 
manent authority  to  an  appointive  offi- 
cial to  ride  herd  over  elections  all  over 
the  country — even  though  there  is  no 
inkling  of  wrongdoing  or  discrimination. 

The  special  temporary  authority  under 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  existing  act  was 
an  authority  granted  in  a  special  circum- 
stance where  well  establhdied  evidences 
of  enormous  abuse  had  been  adduced. 
The  authority,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
was  limited  in  time  and  territory.  But  the 
authority  granted  in  this  amendment  is 
broad  and  permanent.  I  am  not  willing  to 
so  extend  the  authority  of  an  appointive 
office  without  the  guidance  or  limitation 
of  a  court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.   BlESTER). 

Mr.  BlESTER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  we  are 
nearing  the  end  of  debate  on  the  substi- 
tute and  it  seems  to  me  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  should  recall  is  that 
the  enforcement  section  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  is  the  heart  of  the  subject. 

What  we  would  be  requiring  those 
presently  disenfranchised  in  the  States 
covered  by  the  bill  to  do — were  we  to 
adopt  the  substitute — would  be  to  put 


them  back  in  the  game  of  catchup  foot- 
ball. I  urge  defeat  of  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
Wagconner.) 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
attempts  to  strike  fear  In  the  hearts 
of  southerners  by  painting  a  picture  at- 
tempting to  portray  the  awful  things 
that  will  happen  If  the  Members  vote 
for  this  substitute  and  give  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  authority  to  do  in  all 
States  what  can  be  done  now  In  only  a 
few  Southern  States. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt),  as  a  southerner,  this 
is  exactly  what  we  want  to  do.  We  want 
to  spread  the  blessings  aroimd.  Since  we 
have  been  chosen  for  special  blessings 
because  we  are  southerners,  we  want 
everyone  else  to  enjoy  those  blessings, 
everyone  who  thinks  they  have  been  so 
good  for  us.  This  is  exactly  what  we  want 
to  do.  If  the  present  law  Is  so  good  why 
not  let  it  apply  to  everyone  and  all  States 
alike. 

We  want  others  to  see  h<ftf  high-hand- 
ed and  imfair  people  like  Ramsey  Clark 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
have  been.  We  want  others  to  feel  the 
wrath  of  these  people  who  Ignore  the 
law  and  abuse  States  who  live  within  the 
law. 

We  feel  if  they  feel  this,  they  will  come 
back  and  write  some  different  and  fair- 
minded  legislation.  When  other  people 
are  discriminated  against  as  we  have 
been,  then,  perhaps  something  will  be 
done.  Vote  for  the  substitute.  Treat 
everyone  fairly.  I  believe  the  present 
Attorney  General  will  administer  the  law 
with  equity.  I  believe  he  is  a  fair-minded 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Bfr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  observation  and  comment.  If  we  are 
interested  in  maximizing  the  opportunity 
for  people  to  register  and  to  vote  in  all  50 
States,  then  we  should  support  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  I  offered. 

I  might  say  to  those  who  have  been 
most  vigorous  in  their  advocacy  of  in- 
creasing registration  and  voting  for  Ne- 
groes, I  believe  that  if  we  really  believe 
that,  then  we  can  maximize  it  In  all  50 
States  by  my  substitute.  But  the  princi- 
pal point  is  that  I  feel  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  to  treat  all  States  alike  and  all  peo- 
ple alike.  That  is  what  the  substitute 
d*es. 

One  other  observation:  As  I  said  In 
my  remaiics  yesterday  and  today,  there 
is  a  deeply  imbedded  principle  in  our 
philosophy,  in  our  American  heritage, 
that  one  is  presimied  iimocent  imtil  he  is 
proven  guilty.  The  law  that  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  turns  that  around  and 
has  presumed  seven  States  guilty  until 
they  were  able  to  prove  their  innocence. 
Five  of  them,  on  the  criteria  we  estab- 
lished 5  years  ago,  have  proven  that  in- 
nocence. I  think  It  Is  unfair  and  It  Is 
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Ineqiiitable  to  keep  them  in  continuous 
servitude  for  another  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  believe  that 
the  way  to  rem^ly  It  is  not  to  make  the 
other  43  States  be  In  the  same  condition, 
but  to  make  the  seven  equally  treated 
with  the  other  43. 1  strongly  believe  that 
the  nationwide  legislation  which  I  have 
offered  to  this  body  should  be  approved, 
and  all  States  and  all  people  will  be 
treated  one  and  the  same. 

Mr.  McqULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
please  tell  us  how  his  substitute  would 
maximize  the  registration  of  blacks  in 
the  States  affected,  using  my  own  State, 
about  which  I  know.  How  would  the 
legislation  maximize  that  in  Ohio? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Watson). 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  quoted  the  prophet 
Leviticus  when  he  said:  "Proclaim  Uberty 
throughout  the  land  and  to  all  the  peo- 
ple," but  yet  the  gentleman  said  we 
should  protect  that  liberty  to  vote  only 
In  six  Southern  States. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  protect  the  voting  right  of 
the  black  American  for  under  the  substi- 
tute those  rights  would  be  protected.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  protect  that  voting  right  in  every  State 
of  the  Nation.  We  have  to  resolve  this 
question  in  our  mind. 

If  the  Members  believe  that  we  should 
continue  a  discriminatory  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  reward  those  six  Southern 
States  who  have  tried,  whether  they  were 
dragged  there  or  voluntarily  went  there, 
by  putting  them  under  5  years  of  addi- 
tional servitude,  then  they  can  vote  for 
the  proposal  as  It  is. 

But  your  constituents  back  home  will 
ask:  Why  do  you  demand  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  black  msui  in  the  South 
but  do  not  support  a  measure  to  give  the 
same  protection  to  the  black  man  in  your 
district  In 'the  North?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion one  has  to  ask. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  strongly  against 
any  Federal  voting  standards,  inasmuch 
sis  the  Constitution  provides  that  quali- 
fications of  electors  are  the  prerogative 
of  the  individual  States.  But,  if  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  to  be  extended,  it 
must  be  expanded  so  as  to  apply  to  all 
States  of  the  Nation  rather  than  six 
Southern  States,  including  my  beloved 
South  Carolina. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  present  law 
is  not  broadened  to  include  every  State 
in  the  Union,  then  most  certainly  that 
in  itself  would  be  an  admission  that 
the  1965  act  was  conceived  in  vengeance, 
passed  in  prejudice,  and  continued  in 
hypocrisy.  As  our  able  minority  leader 
said  when  he  was  supporting  his  substi- 
tute which  would  remove  this  yoke  from 
the  neck  of  the  Southern  States,  "there 
should  be  no  second-class  citizen  in 
America  and  neither  should  there  be  a 
second-class  State."  For  the  proponents 
of  the  simple  5-year  extension  of  this 


entirely  southern  measure  to  quote  from 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Justifica- 
tion of  their  position  is°to  rely  upon  a 
source  which  will  never  be  satisfied  un- 
less the  South  is  totally  severed  from  the 
Nation. 

Then,  too,  it  is  inconceivable  that  some 
of  our  colleagues  from  the  North  are  so 
zealous  in  demanding  rights  for  the 
black  man  in  the  South  while  denying 
those  same  rights  to  the  black  man  in  the 
other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Certainly  the  garnering  of  a  vote  is 
not  so  important  to  anyone  as  to  war- 
rant making  the  South  the  whipping  boy 
of  the  Nation.  We  are  proud  people,  and 
while  the  Federal  lashes  may  be  applied 
to  our  backs,  they  will  never  make  us 
succumb  to  admitting  the  constitutional- 
ity of  an  unconstitutional  measure. 

The  most  incredible  aspect  of  the 
whole  argument  is  that  while  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  my  State  and  four 
other  Southern  States  have  met  the  50- 
percent  qualification  in  the  last  1968 
general  election,  the  authors  of  the 
straight  5-year  extension  refuse  to  use 
the  latest  election  figures,  continuing  to 
insist  upon  the  use  of  the  1964  election 
results. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
before  the  House  Is  whether  or  not  the 
key  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  shall  be  scrapped — whether  or 
not  the  clock  shall  be  turned  back  to  the 
days  when  there  was  wholesale  discrimi- 
nation in  the  right  to  vote  and  no  effec- 
tive remedy. 

A  big  point  has  been  made  about  the 
fact  that  certain  States  had  voting  par- 
ticipation in  the  1968  presidential  elec- 
tion of  a  little  more  than  50  percent.  This 
turnout  refiects  the  impact  of  the  act 
and  should  not  be  used  to  escape  the 
very  provisions  which  made  it  possible. 

I  refer  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
to  page  4  of  the  report,  which  points 
out  that  in  many  counties  In  these  States, 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  voting-age 
blacks  are  registered. 

In  1968,  for  example,  In  Alabama,  less 
than  50  percent  of  those  of  voting  age 
were  registered  in  27  of  67  counties.  In 
five  coimties  the  black  registration  was 
less  than  35  percent. 

So  it  goes  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina. 

The  report  states  at  page  4 : 

Although  statewide  totals  do  reflect  In- 
creases, a  substantial  number  of  counties 
still  disclose  extremely  low  Negro  registra- 
tion. For  example.  In  Alabama,  less  than 
50  percent  of  Negroes  of  voting  age  ar* 
registered  in  27  of  67  counties;  In  five  ooxm- 
tles,  Negro  registration  Is  less  than  35  per- 
cent; in  Georgia,  less  than  50  percent  of  Ne- 
groes of  voting  age  are  registered  in  68  of  162 
counties;  in  27  counties  It  is  less  than  3S 
percent;  In  Mississippi,  less  than  60  percent 
of  Negroes  of  voting  age  are  registered  In 
24  of  82  counties;  in  six  counties  It  is  less 
than  35  percent;  in  South  Carolina,  less  than 
50  percent  of  Negroes  of  voting  age'  are  regis- 
tered m  23  of  46  counties;  in  three  counties 
It  is  less  than  36  percent. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  continue  sec- 
tion 4  and  section  5  so  that  the  right  of 
people  to  vote  will  be  protected  1b  thoae 
areas. 


The  POrd  substitute,  which  fits  neatly 
into  the  administration's  southern  stra- 
tegy, eliminates  the  automatic  features 
of  the  1965  act  which  have  made  it  ef- 
fective. By  removing  section  5,  this  retro- 
gressive proposal  opens  the  door  wide 
to  all  of  the  old  stratagems  and  maneu- 
vers which  were  employed  to  deny  ac- 
cess to  the  ballot  box  to  black  Americans. 

If  the  administration  were  really  con- 
cerned about  protecting  the  right  to 
vote  nationwide,  then  it  would  urge  ex- 
tension of  the  1965  act  instead  of  using 
its  power  to  cripple  it.  The  Attorney 
General  could  have  advocated  an  ex- 
tension of  the  essential  remedies  com- 
bined with  a  complete  ban  on  literacy 
tests.  Why  did  he  not?  The  Department 
of  Justice  easily  could  have  drafted  such 
legislation. 

I  have  always  opposed  literacy  tests 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  I  first  in- 
troduced legislation  to  abolish  literacy 
tests  during  my  first  term  in  the  87th 
Congress,  H.R.  8901,  and  I  reintroduced 
legislation  in  the  88th  Congress,  HR. 
6029,  and  the  89th  Congress,  H.R.  2477. 
In  this  Congress  I  am  a  sponsor  of  H.R. 
15146,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers).  The  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  assured 
us  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  early  in  the  next  session 
of  this  Congress.  Legislation  banning 
literacy  tests  should  be  enacted  In  addi- 
tion to  the  present  Voting  Rights  Act. 
The  vice  of  the  Ford  substitute  is  that  it 
weakens  the  present  law.  For  that  rea- 
son it  is  opposed  by  the  XJB.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  which  said: 

The  administration's  substitute  is  a  mucb 
weaker  bill. 

Roy  Wilkins,  director  of  the  NAACP, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  which  com- 
prises 125  national  organizations,  has 
written  to  Members  of  Congress  urging 
defeat  of  the  substitute. 

Now  is  no  time  to  retreat.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  should  be  extended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah:  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  CouGHLm) . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
dealing  today  perhaps  with  the  most  vital 
and  basic  and  fundamental  right  of  all; 
that  is,  the  right  to  vote  in  this  great 
land  of  ours. 

Extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  will  serve  as  our  legal  and  moral 
commitment  —  necessary  and  unim- 
peachable— to  the  cause  of  equal  rights. 

While  the  administration  proposal  in 
the  substitute  contains  some  excellent 
points  which  should  be  studied  carefully 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it  also  con- 
tains one  point  that  guts  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

If  we  vote  for  the  substitute  today  we 
can  properly  be  accused  of  gutting  the 
Vothig  Rights  Act  that  guarantees  this 
most  fundamental  civil  right  of  all,  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  my  colleague  fn»n  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  at  Colorado.  Mr.  Cbalr- 
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man,  I  rise  in  oppositicm  to  the  substitute 
and  in  support  of  the  committee  bill. 

Why  is  it  that  the  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  others  want  to  let  these 
sections  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
expiie? 

To  find  the  answer  we  should  look  at 
the  effect  of  these  sections  during  their 
existence  over  the  last  4  years.  We  all 
know  that  the  effect  of  these  sections 
has  been  to  allow  and  encourage  more 
registration  and  more  voting  of  Negroes 
in  the  last  4  years,  in  some  States,  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War?  Is  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

This  has  been  true  because  the  burden 
of  proof  has  been  placed  upon  States, 
rather  than  on  individuals,  under  cer- 
tain circunastances,  to  show  that  the 
laws,  rules,  and  procedures  of  the  State 
do  not  discriminate. 

Well,  then,  who  complains  of  these  sec- 
tions and  why?  Fh-st,  those  who  believe 
the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  their  State 
has  been  diminished  by  their  operation. 
And,  second,  those  who  fear  and  do  not 
want  Negroes  to  register  and  vote. 

Therefore,  I  must  conclude  that  the 
purpose  of  the  position  urged  by  the 
President  and  by  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Ford,  Is  to  encourage  those  who  would 
like  to  return  to  the  old  ways  of  dis- 
crimination to  believe  that  they  may  be- 
gin again  to  reconstitute  the  disadvan- 
tages and  impediments  to  the  registration 
and  voting  of  Negroes  in  their  States. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chan- 
man,  may  I  point  out  that  the  substi- 
tute was  Introduced  on  July  9,  1969,  and 
that  the  hearings  in  connection  with  this 
legislation  had  been  concluded  on  July 
1,  before  the  committee  recessed  the 
substitute.  No  one  had  an  opportunity 
to  cross-examine  witnesses  in  connection 
with  the  language  of  the  proposal.  Hence 
I  believe  it  is  not  proper  that  we  should 
adopt  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RCXiERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  12695,  the 
proposed  "Nationwide  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1969." 

We  must,  in  my  opinion,  broaden  the 
coverage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (H.R.  4249)  would  merely 
keep  in  force  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  provisions  of  the  1965  act.  In  con- 
trast, the  bill  which  I  support  would  af- 
ford nationwide  protection  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

A  key  feature  of  the  nationwide  bill 
Is  the  provision  suspending  the  use  of 
all  literacy  tests.  Perhaps,  at  one  time 
there  was  Justification  for  making  lit- 
eracy a  prerequisite  for  registering  to 
vote.  However,  there  is  no  longer  a  prop- 
er basis  for  such  a  requirement.  Radio 
and  television  are  available  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  households  and 
give  broad  coverage  to  elections  and  to 
public  questions  genertdly.  We  are  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  printed  page 
as  the  sole  source  of  information  re- 
garding candidates  and  issues. 

Most  States  have  either  abolished  the 
literacy  test  or  have  never  made  the 


ability  to  read  a  precondition  for  voting. 
H.R.  12695  would  suspend  literacy  tests 
in  the  20  States  which  retain  such  a  re- 
quirement. I  submit  that  this  measure 
embodies  a  proper  concern  for  the  rights 
of  the  undereducated,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  United  States  they  may  reside. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  HJl.  12695,  the 
substitute  nationwide  voting  rights  bill 
offered  by  Mr.  Ford. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah:  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons  ) . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds  ) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Ml-.  GIBBONS.  I  will  use  the  time, 
then,  Mr.  Chauman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess 
I  am  about  as  southern  as  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  by  geography  and  by  heritage, 
but  I  caruiot  support  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  though  I  must 
admit  it  looked  rather  attractive  the  first 
couple  of  times  I  looked  at  it. 

Down  in  my  part  of  the  country,  ever 
since  I  have  been  big  enough  to  know 
anything  about  it,  we  have  not  been  dis- 
criminating against  the  right  of  Negroes 
to  vote.  We  have  encouraged  them  to 
vote  and  to  register.  Our  elections  have 
been  conducted  honestly. 

I  regret  that  my  other  colleagues  from 
some  areas  of  the  South  find  themselves 
in  a  bind,  so  they  cannot  meet  the  na- 
tionwide test  of  Just  50  percent  of  the 
people  in  their  own  Jurisdi(^ions  being 
registered  and  able  to  vote.  I  hope  this 
deficiency  will  soon  be  remedied.  In  the 
meantime,  I  doubt  that  the  Ford  sub- 
stitute will  be  of  much  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  argu- 
ment of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  when  he  offered  his  substitute.  If 
I  correctly  understand  that  argimient,  it 
was  that  the  Attorney  General  could 
move  in,  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  the  power  to  do  this  and  to 
do  that. 

Before  we  turn  over  this  vast  power 
and  authority  to  the  Attorney  General 
I  beUeve  we  ought  to  examine  his  track 
record  in  similar  areas  where  he  pres- 
ently has  such  power  and  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  August  25  of  this 
year  the  Attorney  General  had  the  power 
and  authority  to  move  Into  the  33  Mis- 
sissippi cases  and  ask  for  immediate 
implementation  of  HEW  plans.  He  did 
not  do  so.  Instead,  through  his  deputies 
he  moved  for  a  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  29,  he  had 
the  power  and  authority  to  appear  be- 
fore the  UJ5.  Supreme  Court  in  Holmes 
against  Alexander  and  speak  out  for  im- 


mediate integration  of  16  of  the  33  Mis- 
sisippi  school  districts.  What  did  he  do? 
He  had  his  deputies  appear  and  seek  fur- 
ther delay. 

To  the  great  ci-edit  of  the  Supreme 
Court  they  disagreed  unanimously  with 
his  position  and  the  case  was  remanded 
to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  with  instruc- 
tion of  immediate  integration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thereafter  the  Attor- 
ney (General  had  the  power  and  author- 
ity to  appear  before  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  and  move  for  inuncdiate  integra- 
tion of  the  33  school  districts  in  the  con- 
soUdated  cases.  In  all  instances  there 
were  plans  for  integration  before  the 
court. 

How  did  the  Attorney  General  exer- 
cise this  power  and  authority?  He  in- 
structed his  deputies  to  urge  of  the  court 
further  delay  and  further  planning.  This 
despite  the  holding  of  the  VS.  Supreme 
Coiu-t  in  Holmes  against  Alexander  re- 
quiring immediate  integration.  In  fact 
the  Supreme  Court  specifically  set  forth 
that  the  plans  of  the  16  districts  before 
the  court  in  that  case  could  be  imple- 
mented immediately. 

Again  the  Attorney  General  found 
himself  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  coiut 
order  requiring  haste  in  Integration  as 
the  Fifth  Circiiit  Court  ordered  immedi- 
ate implementation  of  26  of  the  33  plans. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  immediately 
after  the  decision  in  Holmes  against 
Alexsmder  the  Attorney  General  had  the 
power  and  authority  to  move  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases  before  various  courts  in 
the  South,  where  there  are  plans  filed, 
for  immediate  implementation  of  those 
plans.  This  could  be  done  by  simply  fil- 
ing so-called  "Holmes"  motions.  My  lat- 
est information  is  that  there  have  been 
a  number  of  these  motions  prepared  for 
nearly  a  month  but  still  they  have  not 
been  approved  for  filing  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

I  submit  that  if  we  pass  this  substitute 
which  gives  the  Attorney  General  new 
powers  and  authority  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  and  then  sit  back  and  wait  for 
him  to  exercise  that  power  and  author- 
ity we  may  have  a  long  wait. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Corkan). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
record  is  clear  that  the  substitute,  if 
adopted,  would  repeal  necessary  por- 
tions of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  call  to  your  attention  some  rhetoric 
which  we  have  heard  here  this  afternoon. 
The  distinguished  minority  leader  said 
he  does  not  want  to  keep  those  five  States 
in  servitude  any  longer.  That  sentiment 
was  %hoed  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Watson)  . 

Mi-.  Chairman,  for  heaven's  sake,  is  it 
to  be  considered  servitude  if  we  require 
States  to  let  all  their  citizens  vote  re- 
gardless of  their  race  or  color?  What 
kind  of  nonsense  is  that? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  leader  who 
proposed  the  Mitchell  substitute  tells 
us  that  in  his  opinion  it  does  a  better  job 
of  promoting  voting  rights  than  does 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  That  opinion 
is  api>arently  shared  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagconner).  It  is. 
however,    vigorously    opposed    by    Mr. 
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Celler  and  Mr.  McCulloch  and  Father 
Hesburgh,  president  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  by  every  element  of  the 
leadership  conference,  an  association  of 
organizations  responsible  for  so  much 
public  support  for  civil  rights  legislation 
in  the  past. 

Oh,  yes,  by  way  of  postscript,  the  ar- 
chitect of  this  great  substitute  was,  I 
understand.  Attorney  General  Mitchell; 
architect  of  the  "southern  strategy"  al- 
luded to  a  few  moments  ago  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott).  That 
"southern  strategy"  is  the  theoiy  of 
some  Republicans  that  if  they  turn  their 
backs  on  racial  justice,  if  they  pander  to 
segregation  and  discrimination,  that  they 
can  somehow  build  a  national  party  of 
majority  stature.  Such  a  tactic  is  im- 
moral, imconscionable,  patently  destruc- 
tive to  the  Nation,  and  in  the  long  run, 
doomed  to  failure.  It  will,  I  am  confident, 
be  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  niunber 
of  Amei-icans,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. The  gentleman  who  proposes 
the  substitute  gives  us  a  glowing  report 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  States  covered 
since  1965  by  the  voting  rights  bill.  How 
naive  does  he  take  us  to  be?  Where  was 
that  good  faith  in  the  5  years  before  Fed- 
eral intervention,  5  years  during  which 
black  Americans  were  fired  from  their 
jobs,  driven  from  their  homes  and  as- 
saulted and  in  some  instances  killed  to 
prevent  their  exercising  their  right  to 
vote.  And  where  will  that  good  faith  be 
if  the  minority  leader  succeeds  in  de- 
stroying the  law  which  has  given  those 
black  Americans  access  to  the  ballot  box. 
He  knows  and  I  know  that  it  will  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  good  faith  that  was  ex- 
perienced before  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Meskill)  took  excep- 
tion to  an  earlier  suggestion  I  made  that 
one  should  look  at  the  players  in  decid- 
ing which  side  to  support  in  this  con- 
troversy. With  all  due  respects  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut, 
I  was  not  referring  to  him.  I  did  not  have 
him  in  mind  as  one  I  look  to  for  guid- 
ance in  evaluating  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

I  must  say  when  I  see  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cellbr) 
opposed  by  the  coalition  of  the  minority 
leader  and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggonner)  ,  I  am  really  in  no  doubt 
about  who  Is  for  racial  justice  and  who 
is  against  it. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  Ford  substitute. 
Its  passage  would  represent  the  first  step 
backwards  in  a  century  in  civil  rights 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
want  to  do  with  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  color  voting.  We  want 
voting  to  become  colorblind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney  General 
can  go  anywhere  in  the  country  he 
chooses  and  attack  voting  discrimina- 
tion. Under  the  1965  act  he  is  authorized 
to  institute  suits  to  protect  against  im- 
pairment of  the  15th  amendment  rights. 
But  not  a  single  suit  has  been  started 
under  that  provision  of  the  law.  We  spe- 


cifically asked  if  he  had  started  any  suits 
and  he  said,  "No." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision 
is  plain.  There  has  been  voting  dis- 
ciimination  in  the  areas  where  the  trig- 
gering device  does  not  apply.  Therefore, 
as  I  see  it,  there  is  no  need  to  change 
or  alter  the  triggering  device  and  adopt 
the  substitute  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Cniaiiman,  for 
nearly  5  years  seven  once  sovereign 
States  have  been  treated  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  if  they  were  conquered 
provinces. 

An  unprecedented  and  grievous  inva- 
sion of  the  sovereignty  of  seven  States 
out  of  the  21  States  in  the  coimti-y  at 
large  that  had  some  form  of  literacy  test 
for  voters  in  1964.  This  deliberate  dis- 
crimination was  tailored,  through  a  com- 
pletely arbitrary,  contrived  "automatic 
triggering  device,"  to  fit  only  these  seven 
States  located  in  one  region  of  our  coun- 
try. Although  this  "trigger"  was  based 
on  conditions  that  prevailed  in  1964  that 
no  longer  prevail,  legislation  is  pending 
before  us  (H.R.  4249)  that  would  ex- 
pand and  compound  this  inequality. 

If  this  bill  reported  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  should  be  adopted,  a 
Negro  in  New  York  will  continue  to  be 
subject  to  a  literacy  test  while  a  Negro 
in  Mississippi  will  not. 

Its  passage  will  mean  that  a  Negro  in 
one  North  Carolina  county  will  continue 
to  take  a  literacy  test  while  a  second 
Negi'o  living  a  mile  away  in  another 
North  Carolina  county  will  be  exempt 
from  such  a  test. 

This  is  ridiculous.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei*nment  is  going  to  ban  literacy  tests, 
why  should  this  not  apply  in  all  States? 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  attempts  to  brush 
this  question  aside  by  asserting  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  voting  out- 
side the  States  covered  by  the  1965  act. 
And  yet  on  page  296  of  the  hearings  of 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  the  following 
paragraph  appears: 

Consider  the  1968  voter  turnout  in  the 
New  York  ghettoes.  In  the  core  ghetto  of 
Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  the  South 
Bronx  and  BrownsvlUe-Ocean  HUl,  six  nearly 
all-Negro  assembly  districts  (65th,  56th,  70th, 
72nd,  77th,  and  78th)  cast  an  average  of 
only  18,000  votes  In  1968  despite  1960  Census 
eligible  voter  population  of  45,000-56,000.  On 
average,  less  than  25,000  voters  were  reg- 
istered In  these  districts. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  hearings  Mr. 
Celler  acknowledged  that  parts  of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Ocean  Hill,  and 
Brownsville  were  in  his  district. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Fifth  Mis- 
sissippi District  of  16  coimties  five  coun- 
ties are  reported  to  have  100-percent 
nonwhite  registration.  Only  four  coun- 
ties are  below  50  percent,  ranging  from 
45.1  to  49.9  percent.  This  Information 
comes  from  a  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion study  called  "Political  Participa- 
tion—1968." 

Fiui;her,  on  page  278  of  the  hearings 
appears  a  statement  that  a  higher  per- 
centage of  Negroes  voted  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Mississippi  than  in  Watts  or 


Harlem — 245,000  more  people  voted  in 
Mississippi  in  1968  than  in  1964. 

In  the  light  of  these  recent  figures 
how  can  anyone  defend  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  proposal  to  broaden  and 
make  even  more  harsh  the  patent  in- 
equality of  the  1965  act? 

If  1968  is  substituted  for  1964  in  the 
arbitrary  formula  for  coverage  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  several  most  interest- 
ing facts  and  possibilities  arise: 

First.  Only  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina had  a  vote  in  the  1968  election  of 
less  than  50  percent.  The  other  five 
States  now  under  the  original  act  would 
no  longer  be  covered. 

Second.  Several  nearly  all-Negro  as- 
sembly districts  in  New  York  and  prob- 
ably in  many  other  northern  cities  would 
fail  to  meet  the  standards  set  in  section 
4(b)  of  the  1965  act.  It  would  be  found 
that  some  had  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  registered  on 
November  1,  1968,  and  that  some  voted 
less  than  50  percent  of  such  persons  in 
the  1968  presidential  election. 

Maybe  it  was  the  possible  consequences 
of  such  a  speculation  that  prompted  the 
following  outburst  of  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  the  Judiciary  during  the 
hearings: 

will  you  agree  that  the  proposal  offered  in 
this  amendment  by  the  Administration 
would  be  replete  with  all  manner  and  kind 
of  difficulties  and  make  It  extremely  hazard- 
ous as  to  whether  It  would  pass  the  Con- 
gress? 

For  example,  powers  sought  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  go  Into  every  nook  and  cranny 
In  every  State  to  supervise — and  that  It  is  a 
word  I  use  advlsely — the  registration  and 
'election  and  the  procedures  attendant  there- 
upon. In  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Do  you  think  the  Congress  would  stand 
for  such  an  Intrusion  In  every  State  of  the 
Union? 

This  cry  of  outrage,  which  will  be 
found  on  page  246  of  the  hearings,  is  very 
revealing  in  several  respects: 

First,  it  acknowledges,  possibly  un- 
consciously, the  political  nature  of  the 
whole  voting  rights  proposal.  The  only 
conclusion  I  can  draw  from  this  quota- 
tion is  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
feels  that,  while  Northern  and  Western 
Congressmen  are  perfectly  willing  to  in- 
vade the  sovereignty  of  Southern  States, 
they  woxild  not  stand  for  such  an  intru- 
sion in  their  own  States,  and  this  would 
make  passage  of  a  new  voting  rights  bill 
"extremely  hazardous."  The  position  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  would  seem 
to  reflect  upon  the  sense  of  justice  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  North  and  the  West. 

Second,  it  puts  into  words,  possibly 
better  than  I  could,  the  resentment  that 
those  of  us  who  represent  Southern 
States  feel  toward  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  Attorney  General,  whoever  he 
may  be  at  the  moment,  to  "go  into  every 
nook  and  crarmy"  of  our  States  to  su- 
pervise the  registration  and  election  and 
the  procedures  attendant  thereupon.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  made  a 
more  persuasive  argument  than  I  could 
against  this  whole  concept  of  treating 
sovereign  States  as  if  they  were  con- 
quered provinces. 

I  cannot  believe  that  our  colleagues 
from  regions  outside  the  South  subscribe 
to  a  policy  of  imequal  treatment  by  the 
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Federal  Oovertunent  of  States  and  citi- 
zens of  these  United  States. 

AK  ALTERNATIVK 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
bill,  H.R.  12695,  has  a  paramount  virtue : 
it  utilizes  a  nationwide  approach,  thereby 
treating  every  State  and  every  citizen, 
wherever  he  may  reside,  equally. 

In  brief,  this  bill  has  the  following 
provisions: 

First.  A  nationwide  ban  on  literacy 
tests  until  January  1, 1974. 

Second.  Nationwide  restrictions  on 
residency  requirements  for  presidential 
elections. 

Third.  Attorney  General  to  have  na- 
tionwide authority  to  dispatch  voting  ex- 
aminers and  observers. 

Fourth.  Attorney  General  to  have  na- 
tionwide authority  to  start  voting  rights 
lawsuits  to  freeze  discriminatory  voting 
laws. 

Fifth.  President  to  appoint  a  national 
advisory  commission  to  study  voting  dis- 
crimination and  other  corrupt  practices. 

Whether  one  subscribes  In  full  to  each 
and  every  one  of  these  provisions,  cer- 
tainly one  must  concede  that  it  strives 
for  equality,  a  very  worthy  objective  that 
does  not  characterize  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's bill. 

OUT-Or-DATE    FIGURES    AND    HEARSAY 

I  want  to  comment  very  briefly  on 
some  arguments  made  in  support  of  the 
committee's  bill,  H.R.  4249. 

When  all  other  arguments  fail  them, 
the  proponents  refer  to  a  study  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  called 
"Political  Participation."  They  present 
its  "findings"  as  gospel  truth,  whereas 
even  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  this 
publication  reveals  that  its  conclusions 
are  based  upon  out  of  date  or  completely 
unofficial  figures  and  hearsay  "facts." 

This  questionable  basis  is  made  clear 
by  the  following: 

The  publication  was  issued  in  May 
1968,  before  conventions  were  held  and 
before  congressional  and  presidential 
races. 

It  uses  1960  census  figures  and  figui'es 
furnished  by  unofficial  and  biased  or- 
ganizations. One  example  of  its  sources 
is  V.E.P.  News,  September  1967. 

The  footnotes  show  plainly  the  hearsay 
nature  of  various  charges  made. 

APATHT    AND    PRESSTniE    ORGANIZATIONS 

Finally,  I  would  raise  this  question: 
How  does  one  explain  an  average  turn- 
out of  18,000  voters  in  1968  in  nearly  aU- 
Negro  assembly  districts  In  New  York 
City  that  had  an  eligible  voter  popula- 
tion according  to  the  1960  census  of 
45,000  to  55.000?  Or  a  12-percent  turnout 
in  a  District  of  Columbia  School  Board 
election? 

As  indicated  above,  the  figures  of  the 
I960  census  are  not  up  to  date.  But  does 
that  explain  the  low  turnout?  Or  is  It 
apathy?  Or  possibly  lack  of  organized 
drives  by  such  organizations  as  the 
NAACPortheSCLC? 

Is  the  real  reason  for  a  low  turnout  In 
New  York  City  different  from  a  low  turn- 
out in  Mississippi  in  1964? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  action  which  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  are  advocating  re- 
minds me  of  my  knowledge  of  history 
following    the    unfortunate    fratricidal 


strife  between  the  States  and  the  after- 
math thereof.  I  recall  that  the  Congress 
control  at  that  time,  by  the  so-called 
North  which  had  prevailed  in  that  strife, 
made  fiery  speeches  and  attempted,  in 
some  instances  succeeded,  in  enacting 
legislation  to  punish  the  Southern  States. 
As  I  have  listened  to  this  debate,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  continuous  ref- 
erence to  the  South  as  the  aggressor  in 
denying  the  right  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  as  the  debate  pro- 
gressed and  some  of  my  so-called  north- 
em  friends  addressed  the  House,  I  was 
thankful  that  in  those  days  of  punitive 
legislation  we  had  Thaddeus  Stevens  in- 
stead of  some  of  these  present-day  legis- 
lators. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  show  the 
lack  of  consistency  in  the  positions  taken 
by  some  of  the  advocates  of  continuing 
this  iniquitous  bill.  But  I  was  amazed 
when  I  heard  my  friend  and  colleague,  a 
member  of  my  committee,  the  very  able 
and  eloquent  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson),  raise  a  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  making  his  adminis- 
tration's bill  the  law  and  I  quote  him,  as 
follows: 

I  think  there  is  grave  constitutional  doubts 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  can  simply  ban 
these  tests  all  over  the  country  without  any 
reference  at  all  to  whether  or  not  they  have 
ever  been  used  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  attempt* 
to  dlscrlminnte  against  somebody  In  voting 
because  of  his  race  or  because  of  his  color. 

Knowing  him  as  I  do.  as  a  student  of 
the  law  and  the  Constitution,  I  repeat,  I 
am  amazed  that  he  should  take  such  a 
position.  Conversely,  I  would  think  that 
the  present  law,  which  he  desires  to  per- 
petuate— ^namely  making  the  provisions 
of  the  law  applicable  only  to  a  few  States 
or  its  citizens,  would  raise  the  question  of 
constitutionality  rather  than  making  it 
applicable  to  all  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  brings  me  to 
another  point.  I  asked  my  friend  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler),  when  he  was  before  my 
Committee  on  Rules  requesting  a  rule  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor,  when  the  un- 
fortunate War  Between  the  States  was 
going  to  end.  We  in  the  South,  in  spite 
of  that  strife  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  are  members  of  the  Union. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  merits 
of  the  position  of  the  Southern  States,  we 
are  now  members  of  the  sisterhood  of  the 
States,  and  desire  to  continue  to  be  so.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that,  after  more  than 
a  century,  this  division  should  end.  This 
is  regional  legislation  aimed  at  a  particu- 
lar section  of  the  country  and  is  certainly 
not  In  line  with  the  desire  to  have  a  re- 
imited  coimtry.  Regional  legislation  Is 
divisive.  And,  certainly  with  all  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us,  both  upon  do- 
mestic and  foreign  fronts,  we  should  be 
united.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cry the  further  efforts  to  divide  this 
country  by  a  continuation  of  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  doctrine,  as  set  out  in  the 
administration's  bill  providing  for  repeal 
of  literswy  tests  in  any  or  all  of  the 
States,  I  do  feel  that  if  It  is  to  be  applic- 
able to  a  portion  of  our  States,  then  It 
should  be  made  applicable  to  all. 


Therefore,  I  support  the  bill  advocated 
by  President  Nixon  and  sponsored  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
minority  leader,  but  I  must  confess  that 
I  do  so  on  the  basis  that  it  is  the  lesser 
of  evils. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  189,  noes 
165. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chaii-. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  4249)  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the 
discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  devices, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  714,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

PAKLIAMENTAKT    INQUIRT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  Members  would  like  to  know  what 
the  status  of  the  bill  will  be,  if  the  sub- 
stitute bill  is  defeated  on  rollcall  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  if  the  situation 
arises  where  the  amendment  is  rejected, 
then  the  matter  pending  before  the 
House  will  be  the  bUl  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas,  208,  nays  204,  not  voting  21, 
as  follows: 

IRoll  No.  316] 

YEAS— 308 


Abbltt 

Blanton 

Bush 

Abemetby 

Boggs 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Adair 

Bow 

Cabell 

Alexander 

Bray 

Caffery 

Anderson, 

Brinkley 

Camp 

Tenn. 

Brock 

Carter 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Broomfleld 

Casey 

Arends 

Brotztnan 

Cederberg 

Anhbrook 

Brown,  Hlch. 

Chamberlain 

AKplnall 

Brown.  Ohio 

CbappeU 

Ayres 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Clancy 

Baring 

Broyhm.  Va. 

Clauaen, 

Belcher 

Buchanan 

DonH. 

Berry 

Burke,  Fla. 

Clawaon,  Del 

Betts 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Collier 

BerUl 

Burllson,  Mo. 

CoUtau 

Blackburn 

Burton.  Utah 

Colmer 
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Corbett 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Rhodes 

Patten                 Rooney.  Pa.         Sullivan 

Bevill 

Gibbons 

Pepj)er 

Cramer 

Jonas 

Rivers 

Pelly                    Rosenthal           Symington 

Blackbiu'n 

Goldwater 

PettU 

Crane 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roberts 

Pepper                 Rostenkowskl     Taft 

Blanton 

Goodllng 

Pickle 

Cunnmi^hain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Perkins                Roth                     Thompson,  N.J. 

Boggs 

Gray 

Plmle 

Daniel.  Va. 

Kee 

Roudebusta 

Philbln                Royljal                 Tleman 

Bow 

Green.  Oreg. 

Poff 

Davis,  Ga. 

King 

Ruth 

Pike                      Ryan                    Tunney 

Bray 

Griffin 

Pollock 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kleppe 

Satterfleld 

Pimie                   St  Germain         Udall 

Brlnkley 

Gross 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Delaney 

Kuykendall 

Saylor 

Podell                   St.  Onge              Van  Deerlin 

Brock 

Grover 

Price,  Tex. 

Dcniiey 

Landgrebe 

Schadeberg 

Price,  111.              Sandman             Vanlk 

Broomfield 

Gubser 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Dennis 

Landrum 

Scherle 

Puclnskl              Scheuer               Vigorlto 

Brotzman 

Haley 

Qule 

Derwlnski 

Langen 

Scott 

Rallsback             Schwengel           Waldle 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hall 

Quillen 

Dpvlne 

Latta 

Sebellus 

Randall               Shipley                Whalen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

RaUsback 

Dickinson 

Lenuon 

Sh  river 

Rees                     Sisk                      White 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Hammer- 

Reld,  111.  . 

D:)rn 

Lloyd 

Slkes 

Reid,  N.Y.            Smith,  Iowa        Wldnall 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

schmldt 

Rhodes 

Dowdy 

Long.  La. 

Skubitz 

Reuss                    Smith.  N.Y.         Wilson. 

Buchanan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rivers 

Downing 

Lujan 

Slack 

Rie«le                    Stafford                    Charles  H. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Harsha 

Roberts 

Dvnican 

Lukens 

Smith.  Calif. 

Robi-son               Staggei-s              Wolff 

Buiiison,  Mo. 

Hastings 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McClure 

Snyder 

Rodlno                 Stanton               Yates 

Burton,  Utah 

Henderson 

Roth 

Edwards.  La. 

McEweu 

Springer 

Roe                      Steed                  Yatron 

Bush 

Hogan 

Roudebush 

Erlenbom 

McMillan 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Rogers.  Colo.       Stokes                  Zablockl 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hull 

Ruth 

Eshleman 

Mahon 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Rooney,  N.Y.       Stratton 

Cabell 

Hunt 

Sandman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mann 

Stephens 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Camp 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Fisher 

Marsh 

Stubblefleld 

Carter 

Ichord 

Saylor 

Flowers 

Martin 

Stuckey 

Andrews,             Hosmer                Reifel 

Casey 

Jacobs 

Schadeberg 

Plynt 

Mathlas 

Talcott 

N.  Dak.              Jones.  Tenn.        Ruppe 

CederlDcrg 

Jarman 

Scherle 

Ford,  Oerald  R.  May 

Taylor 

Cahill                   Kirwan                Schneebeli 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schwengel 

Foreman 

Maync 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dawson                Kyi                       Teague,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Jonas 

Scott 

Fountain 

Meskill 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Eilberg                 Lipscomb            Utt 

Clancy 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sebellus 

Frey 

Michel 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Fascell                 MaiUlard             Vander  Jagt 

Clark 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Fuqua 

MUler,  Ohio 

UUman 

Fulton.  Tenn.     Powell 

Clausen. 

Kee 

Shrlver 

Gallflauakls 

Mills 

Waggonner 

Hays                     Purcell 

DonH. 

Keith 

Slkes 

Gettys 

Mlnshall 

Wampler 

Clawson.  Del 

King 

Skubitz 

Goldwater 

Mize 

Watklns 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Cleveland 

Kleppe 

Slack 

Goodliug 

Mlzell 

Watson 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

Collier 

Kuykendall 

Smith,  Calif. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Montgomery 

Watts 

pairs: 

Collins 

Landgrebe 

Smith,  Iowa 

Griffin 

Morton 

Welcker 

Colmer 

Landrum 

Snyder 

Gross 

Myers 

Whalley 

On  the  vote: 

Conable 

Langen 

Springer 

Grover 

Natcher 

Whltehurst 

Mr.  Purcell  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 

Corbett 

Latta 

SUfford 

Gubser 

Nelsen 

Whltten 

Dakota  against. 

Mr.   Lipscomb   for,   Mr.   Fascell   against. 

Cowger 

Lennon 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Hagan 
Haley 

Nichols 
O'Neal,  Ga. 

Wiggins 
Williams 

Cramer 
Crane 

Lloyd 
LuJan 

Stephens 
Stubblefleld 

Hall 

Passman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  EUberg 

Cunningham 

Lukens 

Stuckey 

Hammer- 

Pettis 

Winn 

against. 

Daniel.  Va. 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

schmldt 

Pickle 

Wold 

•      Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Cahill  against. 

Davis.  Wis. 

McClure 

Taylor 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Poage 

Wright 

Mr.     Hosmer    for.    with    Mr.    Schneebeli 

de  la  Garza 

McDade 

Teague,  Calif. 

Harsha 

Potr 

Wyatt 

against. 

Delaney 

McDonald, 

Thompson,  Ga 

Hastings 

Pollock 

Wydler 

Dellenback 

Mich. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hubert 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Wylle 

Until  further  notice : 

Denney 

McEwen 

UUman 

Henderson 

Price.  Tex. 

Wyman 

Vir.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Reifel. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Dennis 

McKneally 

Waggonner 

Hogan 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Yoimg 

Dent 

McMillan 

Wampler 

Hiill 

Qule 

Zlon 

Derwlnski 

MacGregor 

Watklns 

Hunt 

Quillen 

Zwach 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  MaiUlard. 

Devlne 

Mahon 

Watson 

Ichord 

Rarlck 

Mr.   Kyi   with   Mr.   Vander  Jagt. 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Watts 

Jarman 

Reld,  111. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Dorn 

Marsh 

Welcker 

NAYS— 204 

Downing 

Martin 

Whalley 

Mr.  CX>RBETT  changed  his  vote  fiom 

Duncan 

Mathlas 

White 

Adams 

Dwj-er 

Johnson,  Calif. 

"nay"  to  "yea." 

Dwyer 

May 

Whltehurst 

Addabbo 

Eckhardt 

Karth 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mayne 

Whltten 

Albert 

Edmondson 

Kastenmeler 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

Edwards,  La. 

Meskill 

Wldnall 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Calif 

Kazen 

as  above  recorded. 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 

Esch 
Evans.  Colo. 

Keith 
Kluczynskl 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

Eshleman 
Evins.  Tenn. 

Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 

Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 

Annunzlo 

Fallon 

Koch 

engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

Flowers 

Mlnshall 

Winn 

Ashley 

Farbsteln 

Kyros 

bill. 

Flynt 

Mlze 

Wold 

Barrett 
Bean.  Md. 
Bell.  Calif. 

Felghan 
Findley 
Fish 

Leggett 
Long.  Md. 
Lowensteln 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

Ford.  Gerald  H 
Foreman 

Fountain 

.  Mlzell 

Mollohan 
Montgomery 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Bennett 

Flood 

McCarthy 

third  time. 

Frellnghuysen 

Morton 

Wylle 

Biaggl 
Blester 

Foley 
Ford, 

McClory 
McCloskey 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Frey 
Fulton,  Pa. 

Myers 
Natcher 

Wyman 
Young 

Bingham 

William  D. 

McCuUoch 

Fuqua 

Nelsen 

Zlon 

Blatnik 

Fraser 

McDade 

The    question    was    taken,    and    the 

Gallfianakls 

Nichols 

Zwach 

Boland 

Frellnghuyseu 

McDonald, 

Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 

Garmatz 

O'Konskl 

Boiling 
Brademas 

Frtedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 

Mich. 
McFaU 

peared  to  have  it. 

Gettys 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Brasco 

Gallagher 

McKneally 

PARLIAMENTARY    rNQUIRT 

NATS — 179 

Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 

Garmatz 
Gaydos 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 

Abbitt 
Adams 

Cohelan 
Conte 

Fraser 
Friedel 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gialmo 

MacOregor 

Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry:  has  a 

Albert 

Conyers 

Gallagher 

Burton.  Calif. 

Gibbons 

Madden 

motion  to  recommit  been  made? 

Anderson, 

Corman 

Gaydos 

Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 

GUbert 
Gonzalez 

Matsunaga 
Meeds 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 

Coughlln 
Culver 

Gialmo 
GUbert 

Carey 

Gray 

Melcher 

that  a  motion  to  recommit  comes  too  late 

Annunzlo 

Daddario 

Gonzalez 

Celler 

Green,  Pa. 

Mlkva 

at  this  stage.  The  Chair  has  already  put 

Ashley 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Green,  Pa. 

Chlsholm 
Clark 

Griffiths 
Gude 

Miller.  Calif. 
Minlsh 

the  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 

Barrett 
Biaggl 

Davis,  Ga. 
Dlggs 

Griffiths 
Gude 

Clay 

Halpem 

Mink 

and  announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 

Blester 

Dlngell 

Hagan 

Cleveland 

Hamilton 

Mollohan 

to  have  it. 

Bingham 

Donohue 

Halpem 

Cohelan 
Conable 

Hanley 
Hauua 

Monagan 
Moorhead 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

Blatnik 
Boland 

Dowdy 
Dulskl 

Hanley 
Hanna 

Conte 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Morgan 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Boiling 

Eckhardt 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Conyers 

Harrington 

Morse 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Brademas 

Edmondson 

Harrington 

Corman 
Coughlln 

Harvey 
Hathaway 

Mosher 
Moss 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 

Brasco 
Brooks 

Edwards,  Calif 
Esch 

Harvey 
Hathaway 

Cowger 

Hawkins 

Murphy,  HI. 

were — yeas  234,  nays  179,  not  voting  20, 

Brown,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hawkins 

Culver 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

as  follows: 

Burke,  Mass. 

Fallon 

Hubert 

Daddario 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Nedzl 

|RoUNo.317J 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Farbsteln 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Helstoskl 

Nix 

Burton,  Calif. 

Feigban 

Heckler,  Mass. 

de  la  Garza 

Hicks 

Obey 

YEAS — 234 

Button 

Flndley 

Helstoskl 

Dellenback 

HoUfleld 

O'Hara 

Abernethy           Andrews,  Ala.     Beall,  Md. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fish 

Hicks 

Dent 

Horton 

O'Konskl 

Adair                   Arends                Belcher 

Caffery 

Fisher 

HoUfleld 

Diggs 

Howard 

Olsen 

Addabbo             Ashbrook            Bell.  Calif. 

Carey 

Flood 

Horton 

Dlugell 

Himgate 

Ottlnger 

Alexander           AsplnaU              Bennett 

Celler 

Foley 

Howftrd 

Donohue 

Hutchinson 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Anderson,            Ayres                   Berry 

Chlsholm 

Ford, 

Hun  gat* 

Dulskl 

Jacobs 

Patman 

Tenn.              Baring                Betts 

Clay 

WUllam  D. 

Johnson,  Calif. 
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Karth 

Medzl 

Roybal 

Kastenmeier 

Nix 

Ryan 

Kazen 

Obey 

St  Germain 

KluczyasU 

O'Hara 

St.  Onge 

Koch 

Olsen 

Scheuer 

Kyroe 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Slsk 

Leggett 

Ottlnger 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Long,  La. 

Passman 

Staggers 

Long,  Md. 

Patman 

Stanton 

Lowensteln 

Patten 

Steed 

McCarthy 

Pelly 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

McClory 

Perkins 

Stokes 

Mcculloch 

Phllbin 

Stratton 

McFaU 

Pike 

Sullivan 

Macdonald, 

Poage 

Symington 

Mass. 

PodeU 

Taft 

Madden 

Price,  ni. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Matsunaga 

Pucinski 

thompson,  N.J. 

Meeds 

RandaU 

Tleman 

Melcher 

Rarick 

Tunney 

Mikva 

Rees 

UdaU 

Miller,  Calif. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlin 

Minlsh 

Reuss 

Vanlk 

Mink 

Rlegle 

Vigorito 

Monagan 

Roblson 

Waldle 

Moorhead 

Rodlno 

Whalen 

Morgan 

Roe 

Wilson. 

Morse 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Charles  H. 

Mosher 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wolff 

Moss 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Yates 

Murphy,  lU. 

Rosenthal 

Yatron 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Zablockl 

] 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Andrews, 

Hays 

Powell 

N.Dftk. 

Hosmer 

Purcell 

CahUl 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Reifel 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Ruppe 

Ellberg 

Kyi 

Schneebeli 

Fascell 

Lipscomb 

Utt 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

MaUUard 

Vander  Jagt 

So  the  biU 

was  passed. 

The  clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Purcell  for  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota  against. 
Mr.  Utt  for  with  Mr.  Ellberg  against. 
Mr.  Lipscomb  for  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 
Mr.  Hosmer  for  with  Mr.  Kirwan  against 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Kyi  with  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  MaiUlard. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 
Mr.  Reifel  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.   HOLHIELD    changed   his    vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.    HAMILTON    changed 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.     HECHLER     of     West 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.    COUOHLIN    changed    his    vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


his    vote 

Virginia 
to  "nay." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  blUs  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 


H.R.  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Hldeakl  Buck; 

H.R.  4660.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sa  Cba 
Bae: 

H.R.  6133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Anomerianakl; 

H.R.  6600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
gtotis,  Georgia,  and   Constantlna  Malliaras; 

HJt.  10166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lidla 
Mendola;  and 

HM.  11603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wylo 
Pleasant,  doing  business  <^  Pleasant  West- 
em  Lumber  Co.  (now  known  as  Pleasant's 
Logging  and  MUllng,  Inc.) . 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, a  bill  of  tlie  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJl.  13270.  An  act  to  reform  the  Income 
tax  laws. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  entitled  "An  act 
to  reform  the  income  tax  laws,  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Talhadge, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Miller 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13763)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes."  / 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  numbered  37. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1970 

Mr.  MAHON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  bill  (H.R. 
15209)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-747) ,  which  was  read  a  first  and  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  15209)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate on  this  measure  be  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  realize  the  hour  Is  late, 
and  that  Members  would  like  to  leave, 
but  it  seems  to  me  on  a  supplemental 


bill  of  this  size  that  general  debate  of 
30  minutes  is  quite  short.  I  would  ask  my 
chairman  if  he  would  ask  for  an  hour 
of  debate,  and  if  we  do  not  take  it,  fine, 
but  it  seems  to  me  some  Members  may 
want  to  be  heard  on  it,  and  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  have  some  time  for  Mem- 
bers to  speak  if  they  care  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  modify 
my  request  to  ask  that  the  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  be  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  myself. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMn-TEE   OF   THK    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  15209,  with  Mr. 
OHara  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
<  Mr.  Gubser  i  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gubser 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

StTBCOMMrrTEK  UfVESITCATTON  OF  IITLAI 

iNcmEirr 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am 
currently  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  is 
looking  into  the  Army's  handling  and 
reporting  of  events  connected  with  the 
so-called  Mylai  incident.  In  order  to 
be  Impeccably  responsible  and  com- 
pletely objective,  we  as  members  of  the 
committee  have  made  no  statements  to 
the  press  because  we  have  not  heard  all 
the  evidence. 

Today,  on  the  first  page  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  I  read  an  article  by  James 
Doyle  which  reads  as  follows  in  part: 

A  helicopter  pilot  has  told  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that  he 
trained  his  guns  on  American  soldiers. 

Later  in  the  article  it  says: 

He   told  the  congressmen   that  when  he 

landed   he   got   in   an   argument   with    the 

platoon  leader  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  present  at 
every  single  meeting  of  these  hearings, 
and  I  say  to  you  on  my  honor  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
that  these  statements  are  not  true. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
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who  was  also  present,  I  concur  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California. 
The  statement  in  the  article  is  false. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Aiissouri. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  to  clarify,  before  he 
starts  consideration  of  the  bill.  We  are 
dealing  now  with  a  committee  print 
which  carries  no  niunber,  but  the  com- 
mittee print  of  the  report  shows  "No. 
91-747."  Is  that  correct?  Is  there  a 
printed  numbered  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  num- 
ber of  the  bill  is  H.R.  15209,  which  has 
been  reported  and  filed.  The  bill  is  avail- 
able on  this  table  and  on  the  table  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  in  the  regular 
places  near  the  Speaker's  table.  And  so 
is  the  report. 

The  gentleman  has  a  copy.  It  was  not 
parliamentarily  possible  for  us  to  file  It 
earlier  today  during  consideration  of  the 
voting  rights  bill,  so  there  was  some  delay 
in  getting  the  number. 

This  is  the  final  supplemental  bill,  and 
the  copy  the  gentleman  has  is  what  Is 
now  before  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  else  to 
supersede  what  we  have  here? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

SUMMARY    OF   THE    BILL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sup- 
plemental bill  Is  the  final  appropriation 
bill  of  the  year  to  be  presented  to  the 
House.  It  concludes  the  appropriations 
business  of  the  House  except,  of  course, 
for  the  consideration  and  disposition  of 
conference  reports  on  several  bills  pend- 
ing in  conference  or  in  the  other  body. 

If  Members  will  turn  to  page  2  of  the 
committee  report,  they  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  major  features  of  the  pending 
bllL  It  is  a  relatively  modest  supple- 
mental bill.  Something  between  75  and  80 
percent  of  the  total  in  the  bill  relates  in 
one  way  or  another  to  the  effects  of 
Hurricane  Camille  last  August.  Briefiy: 

The  committee  considered  estimates 
for  new  budget — obligational — authority 
aggregating  $298,547,261  as  contained  in 
House  Document  No.  91-199.  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  and  Senate  Document  No.  91-33, 
of  September  15,  the  latter  containing  an 
estimate  of  $8,380,000  not  previously 
acted  upon. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$235,057,761  in  the  accompanying  bill,  a 
reduction  of  $63,489,500,  or  about  21  per- 
cent. 

The  committee  actions  on  the  various 
budget  requests  are  explained  in  the  ap- 
plicable chapters  of  the  report.  But  in 
simunary  may  I  say  that  of  the  $235,057,- 
761  new  budget  authority  In  the  bill, 
$175,000,000,  or  about  75  percent  of  the 
total.  Is  for  disaster  relief  loans  imder 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
supply  replacement  of  funds  drawn  down 
largely  on  account  of  the  devastation 
caused  by  Hurricane  Camille.  There  are. 
In  other  accounts  In  the  bill,  about  $7,- 
958,000  also  associated  with  Hurricane 
Camille  damage  in  August,  1969. 

About  6  percent  of  the  total,  or  $15,323,- 
261  Is  in  the  bill  for  claims  and  Judg- 
ments. 

Another  4  percent — $9,350,000 — Is  In 


the  bill  for  law  enforcement  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  primarily  in  oormec- 
tion  with  control  of  smuggling  of  mari- 
huana and  narcotics. 

About  3  percent  of  the  total  of  the  bill, 
$7,500,000  is  for  additional  construction 
of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

Nearly  6  percent  of  the  total,  or  $13,- 
500,000  is  for  accelerated  development  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  for  Indian  education  and  welfare 
services. 

In  respect  to  the  item  for  claims  and 
judgments,  I  anticipate  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Edmondson),  in- 
creasing the  amoimt  for  judgments,  re- 
lating to  an  Indian  Claims  Commission 
award.  I  am  advised  that  a  budget  esti- 
mate for  that  is  on  its  way  to  the  Capitol. 

This  is  a  relatively  small  supplemental. 
It  does  have  a  number  of  items  in  it.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  total  recommended  is 
for  emergencies  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, including  additional  requirements 
brought  about  by  Hurricane  Camille  of 
last  August. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

KENNEDY    CENTER    FOR    PERIORMING    ACTS 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  statement  and  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  his  jrielding  to  me.  I 
appreciate  his  coming  to  me  yesterday 
and  providing  me  in  advance  with  a  copy 
of  the  committee  print.  I  imderstand 
that  this  is  what  is  under  current  con- 
sideration. 

The  last  statement  the  gentleman 
made  I  can  only  paraphrase.  After  ex- 
plaining the  main  items  he  said  that 
there  were  only  lesser  amounts  outside 
of  the  emergencies  and  outside  of  the 
budget  and  so  forth,  which  bothers  me 
a  little  bit  based  on  what  my  study  has 
revealed  in  the  bill  under  chapter  3,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  lines  7  through  18,  for  addi- 
tional expenses  to  enable  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act  of  September  2.  1958. 

Does  the  gentleman  consider  this  an 
emergency  or  a  matter  of  deficiency  or 
properly  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  to  be  considered  here  at  this 
time  of  night?  Is  it  still  presided  over  by 
the  same  gentlemen,  "Mr.  R.  Stevens," 
"Mr.  B.  Keeney,"  or  whatever  the  name 
Is,  the  gentleman  who  put  out  all  of  the 
grants  for  the  arts  center  for  the  mating 
dance  of  the  butterfly  on  the  Amazon, 
and  the  study  of  "architecture"  by  the 
gentleman  from  Santa  Barbara,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California?     ..^^ 

Is  this  what  we  are  adding  $7.5  mil- 
lion on,  and  must  these  fimds  be 
matched? 

Those  are  quite  a  number  of  questions, 
but  I  am  amazed  to  find  this  in  a  sup- 
plemental or  deficiency  appropriation 
bUl. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  Kermedy  Center  has  sus- 
tained a  cost  overrun  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  building  has  been  under 
construction  for  some  time.  The  Congress 


has  just  recently  approved  the  authoriza- 
tion of  these  additiontd  funds,  which  are 
supposed  to  finish  the  structure. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  up  a  budget 
request  for  $7,500,000,  representing  this 
to  be  an  emergency,  because  if  the  funds 
are  not  made  available  to  proceed  there 
will  be  a  slowdown  in  the  work  and  an 
accumulation  of  additional  costs. 

While  the  committee  realized  this  was 
a  matter  which  would  be  somewhat  con- 
troversial, we  saw  no  other  alternative 
imder  all  the  circumstances  than  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  which  had  been  requested. 
This  is  to  be  the  last  installment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  tf  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  realize  that 
over  the  vote  of  some  of  us  it  wsis  au- 
thorized on  September  2.  In  fact,  I  think 
there  was  a  little  more  authorized  than 
this.  But  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, is  telling  me  that  we  have 
overruns  in  the  arts  and  humanities  and 
in  the  cultural  area  just  as  we  have  over- 
runs in  the  military  and  industrial  pro- 
duction? Is  a  fair  figure  of  43  percent  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  correct 
insofar  as  this  matter  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  referred  to  that  over- 
run a  few  days  ago.  it  is  43  percent.  As 
you  know,  and  as  the  committee  report 
on  page  13  states,  these  fxmds  would  be 
matched  by  private  contributions. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  go  a  little  further  and  advise 
us  whether  those  same  men  that  were 
in  charge — that  were  put  in  charge  orig- 
inally— have  been  rather  loose  with  the 
grants  and  loose  with  the  overruns  as 
well  as  loose  with  the  construction?  Re- 
ferring the  gentleman  again  to  my  first 
question,  can  the  gentleman  answer 
whether  in  his  opinion  this  is  a  true 
emergency  or  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Under  the  circumstances 
I  think  it  could  be  called  an  actual  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  responding  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  propounded  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  the  overrun  at 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  is  being 
investigated  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  matter  is  being 
looked  into  at  the  request  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  very 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  ,  who 
raised  a  question  about  this  when  the 
authorizing  committee  brought  out  the 
bill.  If  there  is  any  wrongdoing  in  the 
overruns  of  cost,  it  certainly  will  be 
brought  out.  However,  as  the  gentleman 
knows  and  has  been  pointed  out,  this 
money  is  needed  because  the  building  is 
61  percent  complete  and  it  will  cost  an- 
other $10  million  if  they  stop  construc- 
tion at  this  point.  So,  we  must  go  ahead 
and  advance  it  although  we  may  be  able 
to  recoup  some  of  this  overrun. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  dressed  in  formal  attire 
and,  perhaps,  he  is  plaiming  to  attend  a 
function  at  the  Center,  and  I  appreciate 
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this.  I  am  glad  though  that  we  are  look- 
ing into  this  overrun.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
characterized  as  one  being  against  cul- 
ture, but  the  question  is,  why  is  it  an 
emergency. 

Second,  why  does  the  Federal  taxpayer 
have  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  a  mistake 
made  by  someone  else,  first  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  site  and,  second,  dealing  with 
the  contracts  during  a  period  of  time 
when  labor  costs  are  mounting  and  are 
spiraling.  during  an  inflationary  period? 

It  looks  to  me  like  there  has  been  a 
serious  question  of  judgment  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me  that  an  amendment  would  be  in  order 
to  take  this  out  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  GRAY.  M^.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  yield  further, 
the  original  authorizing  legislation 
called  for  a  50-50  matching  basis;  that 
is.  for  every  dollar  of  private  contribu- 
tion, we  would  put  up  1  Federal  doUar. 
This  Is  a  bargain.  I  wish  all  buildings 
were  built  this  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  let  me  correct  the  record 
right  there,  the  original  legislation  which 
we  passed — and  I  was  here — we  were 
promised  by  many  people  that  it  would 
never  cost  the  Federal  taxpayer  1  cent 
because  the  funds  would  be  donated  and 
collected  and  raised  in  any  manner  that 
anyone  else  raises  such  private  funds, 
but  they  came  back  the  second  time  and 
secured  additional  funds  over  the  vote  of 
many>  Members  of  this  body,  especially 
in  view  of  the  matching  fund  question. 
Is  that  the  history  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  stand  corrected.  The  1958 
act  which  was  the  original  act  was  based 
upon  private  contributions  alone.  How- 
ever, after  President  Kennedy  was  killed, 
in  1963.  the  Congress  did  set  up  a  match- 
ing formula.  This  is  the  only  national 
monument  to  President  Kennedy.  The 
overruns  were  $15  million  and  all  we  did 
was  to  authorize  $7.5  million  in  order  to 
keep  our  commitment. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  gentleman  real- 
izes as  a  helicopter  pilot  and  one  who 
can  operate  in  all  directions — ^up  and 
down  and  back  and  forth — I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman:  How  does  one  re- 
coup ovenuns?  If  you  solve  this,  you  have 
got  it  made. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  do  not  want 
to  take  too  much  time  but,  actually,  what 
happened  was  that  the  architects  made 
an  error  in  Judgment  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  project.  Second,  after  the 
site  was  selected  we  had  the  advent  of 
the  jet  service  at  National  Airport  and 
they  had  to  go  in  and  restrengthen  the 
steel  supporting  structure  because  it  Is 
in  the  fiyway  of  National  Airport;  botli 
for  sound  and  strength. 

Some  have  said  that  the  architect  made 
a  mistake  and,  therefore,  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  now  investigating  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  did  make  a  mistake, 
and  if  they  did,  some  of  this  cost  will  be 
charged  to  them. 


Mr.  RCX^ERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

ALASKAN    PIPELINE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  the  coounittee 
and  particularly  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  State  for  cooperating  with 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  especially  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Subcommittee  with  reference 
to  a  question  which  has  been  raised  In 
our  hearings  dealing  with  the  problem 
that  a  pipeline  would  be  built  by  the 
oil  companies  across  Alaska  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States. 

And  all  of  the  expense  attendant  upon 
that  was  going  to  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  to  take  care  of  those  reports 
and  those  inspections,  and  investigations 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  wildlife,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  ought  to  be  done,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  pipeline  com- 
pany. And  we  see  that  language  is  in  the 
committee  report  which  I  know  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Han- 
sen) has  been  most  responsible  for.  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  for 
that,  and  also  the  committee,  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  see  that  in  these 
negotiations  the  proper  fees  for  reim- 
bursement purposes  are  made. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentlewoman, 
and  also  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  I  hope  that  they  will  follow  it 
up.  as  I  am  sure  that  they  will. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington,  who  chairs  the 
subcommittee  that  heard  this  item. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  we  have 
followed  upon  the  report  and.  as  a  result 
of  our  hearings,  received  a  letter  from 
Under  Secretary  Train,  the  essence  of 
which  says: 

The  Solicitor  has  advised  me  that,  to  the 
extent  this  Department  reasonably  Incurs 
supervisory  and  other  associated  costs  which 
are  necessitated  by  the  unique  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  TAPS  project  and  which  are 
not  expenses  which  this  Department  other- 
wise would  incur  in  the  normal  operations, 
there  Is  adequate  statutory  authority  for  us 
to  charge  such  reasonable  costs  to  TAPS. 

Then  he  goes  on: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  you  have  the  discre- 
tionary authority,  imder  the  appropriate 
circumstances,  to  Impose  on  a  pipeline 
right-of-way  applicant  reasonable  charges 
to  reimburse  the  Department  for  expenses 
necessarily  Incurred  by  It  In  connection  with 
the  application  and  the  subject  matter 
thereof. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mi-.  Cliau-- 
man.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 

DiNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  outstanding  Job  they  haVe 
done  in  assuring  that  the  costs  that  have 


been  mentioned  insofar  as  protecting  the 
ecology  and  environment  in  conitection 
with  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  project 
will  be  borne  by  the  pipeline  company 
itself  rather  than  by  tbe  taxpayers. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  indi- 
cated, this  was  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern in  our  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  we  had  Sec- 
retary Train  and  other  Department  of 
Interior  representatives  before  us  to  brief 
us.  Subsequently,  a  letter  was  sent,  signed 
by  a  number  of  Members  of  the  House, 
including  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
stressing  our  position  that  these  matters 
should  be  borne  by  the  pipeline  company. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington,  and  it  is  also 
my  hope  that  she  and  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  be 
most  vigorous  in  insuring  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  its  nego- 
tiations insist  on  these  matters  being 
carried  out  as  suggested. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  pipeline  companies 
have  signed  the  stipulations,  but  I  would 
point  out.  and  I  would  hope  the  gentle- 
woman will  comment  on  this,  that  it  is 
my  impression  that  none  of  the  conglom- 
erate companies  have  signed  the  stipula- 
tions. I  wonder  if  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  has  any  comment  on  that? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
record  will  show  that  there  have  been  no 
stipulations  actually  agreed  to  in  writing 
by  any  of  the  oil  companies  involved. 

COMMISSION    ON    GOVERNMENT   PKOCVREMF.NT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 

HOLiriELD) . 

Mr.  HOm-'lKIiD.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  8  of  the  report  the  matter  of  the 
Government  procurement  appropriation 
is  commented  on.  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  making  the  initial  appro- 
priation, and  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chairman  that  the  committee  has 
approved  the  purpose  of  this  matter,  but 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  year  they  cut 
the  budget  estimate  by  $2  million,  but 
that  is  in  no  way  to  be  considered  as 
being  in  opposition  to  the  commission, 
As  soon  as  the  commission  is  appointed, 
and  the  plans  properly  presented,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  come  before  the 
committee  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Teimessee    (Mr. 

EVINS). 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. The  purpose  of  the  commission  has 
been  approved,  but  because  of  ,the  late- 
ness of  the  year  we  did  not  feel'  that  full 
funding  was  necessary.  We  can  take  a 
look  at  it  again  next  year. 

We  think  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
in  the  bill  to  get  it  organized  and  get  the 
plarmlng  underway. 

^^Mf.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for'yieldlng. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  liCr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman tTOBi.  Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews), 
the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Subcom- 
mittee, would  wish  to  point  out  what  the 
committee  has  recommended  in  the  bill 
in  regard  to  the  congressional  summer 
intern  program. 

Mr.  AJJDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  made 
a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  question 
of  allowances  for  simimer  interns. 
There  is  no  added  money  in  the  bill  for 
this  purpose,  but  we  are  recommending 
an  additional  place  in  each  Member's 
oflBce.  We  have  provided  language  which 
will  permit  Members  to  increase  the 
number  of  employees  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Quoting  from  the  commit- 
tee report: 

The  committee  is  proposing  a  new  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  financing  the  cost  of 
congressional  summer  interns.  It  would  In- 
crease— by  one — the  maximum  allowable 
number  of  employees  In  a  Member's  office 
(during  2V2  months  of  the  3 -month  period 
June  1-August  31  each  year)  so  as  to  fully 
accommodate  the  personnel  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  416  of  the  89th  Congress, 
but  without  adding  to  the  maximum  basic 
clerk-hire  monetary  allowance  now  authcH-- 
ized  for  the  offices. 

Under  the  provision,  the  many  Members 
who  have  been  employing  one  or  more  con- 
gressional summer  interns  on  their  regular 
office  clerk-hire  roll  could  continue  to  do  so 
next  summer  within  the  limits  permitted  by 
H.  Res.  416,  but  without  impinging  upon  the 
limit  now  imposed  by  law  on  the  number  of 
clerks  otherwise  authorized  to  them.  The 
cost,  however — which  is  limited  by  H.  Res. 
416  to  not  over  $750  gross  per  Member  each 
summer — would  be  chargeable  against  the 
aggregate  banc  allowance  of  834.500  now  au- 
thorized for  congressional  districts  of  less 
than  500  thousand  constituents  and  $37,000 
for  districts  above  that.  This  absorption 
should  not  be  a  strain  on  office  budgets  in 
view  of  the  additional  allowance  of  $2,600 
hasic  voted  last  June  In  H.  Res.  357. 

The  restriction  in  the  regular  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  against  use  of  the  contingent 
fund  would  continue. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  any  re- 
quests for  further  time  at  the  moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  consumed  21  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  in  most 
details  we  support  this  supplemental  ap- 
pr<H>riation  bill. 

I  was  delighted  that  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Dr.  Hall, 
took  care  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  I  tried 
to  do  it  a  few  months  ago  in  the  auUior- 
Izatlon  bill  and  ended  up  by  his  having 
to  take  care  of  me. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  it  in  much  more 
detail,  but  fearful  that  I  may  have  to 
call  upon  him  again,  I  shall  not  do  it. 

I  think  this  Item  certainly  should  be 
investigated.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray) 
thinks  he  Is  going  to  recoup — but  I  do 
not  think  he  is  going  to  recoup. 

My  opinion,  in  spite  of  some  of  the 
testimony  in  the  hearings,  l£  that  this 
is  the  end  and  there  will  not  be  any 
more. 


They  did  make  the  statement  in  the 
hearings  ihat  there  would  be  no  more 
Federal  funds  for  construction.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  means.  But  I  would  as- 
sume that  this  item  is  going  to  be  with 
us  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  think  a  very  careful  study  should 
be  made  of  the  entire  situation  down 
there.  It  should  be  investigated  very 
carefully  and  I  would  support  the  good 
doctor's  amendment,  if  he  offers  one. 

Otherwise,  I  think  this  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  details  are 
well  explained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  that  I  know  of  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  consumed  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  ask  that 
■f  Vjg  Clcrk  rP3.d 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SMrrHSONIAN   iNSTrrUTlON 

THE    JOHN    r.    KENNEDY    CENTEB    FOB    THE 

PEKFORMING  ARTS 

For  additional  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, necessary  to  enable  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees Of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  of  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1698) , 
as  amended,  including  construction,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  such  amounts 
which  in  the  aggregate  will  equal  gifts,  be- 
quests, and  devises  of  money,  securities  and 
other  property  received  by  the  Board  for  the 
benefit  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  under  such  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $7,500,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
5,  strike  out  all  of  line  8  through  18. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment speaks  for  itself.  It  simply  ampu- 
tates line  7  through  18  until  such  time 
as  we  can  have  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
here,  and  know  exactly  how  we  are 
using,  and  whether  or  not  we  are  prop- 
erly using,  the  taxpayers'  money — even 
in  accordance  with  the  authorization 
which  was  passed  by  the  majority  In 
good  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  certainly  is  not  an  emer- 
gency. They  are  proceeding  with  the 
buildings.  They  cam  proceed  with  the 
donated  funds,  or  those  that  are  raised 
otherwise,  with  the  construction,  imtll 
the  investigation  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Justice  and  the  investigation  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  is 
completed. 

This  is  a  time  of  austerity,  budget  bal- 
ancing, and  emergency.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  time  when  we  in  Congress  have 
placed  a  ceiling  of  expenditures  on  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  this  Is  one  area  where  we  can 
defer  and  tighten  our  belts  and  with- 
hold. If  we,  the  Congress,  are  not  going 
to  establish  the  priorities  by  which  the 
President  shall  reduce  these  expendi- 
tures to  order  to  come  within  the  amount 
within  the  appropriated  funds. 

Congress  must  not  limit  spending  on 
the  one  hand  and  continue  these  nice- 


ties— ^no  matter  how  nice  they  are-, 
that  are  in  excess  of  the  budget.  There- 
fore, I  am  in  favor  of  removing  this, 
without  any  prejudice,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, as  a  means  of  saving. 

I  am  glad  to  know  it  is  under  investi- 
gation. I  am  glad  the  committee  has  been 
informed  that  no  stoppage  of  construc- 
tion would  be  in  order,  but  that  there 
have  been  "overruns,"  and  that  they  are 
being  investigated.  I  personally  hope 
construction  will  not  be  stalled  on  the 
basis  of  fimds  available  from  others,  or 
on  the  contractor's  responsibility.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  our  great  responsibility 
is  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  taxpayers  of  America,  and  I 
hope  this  amendment  does  pass. 

KENNEDY    CENTER    FOB    THE    PERFORMING    ARTS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  "not 
to  exceed  $7,500,000."  That  is  for  the 
completion  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center.  It  says  "not  to  exceed"  because 
these  funds  have  to  be  matched  by  pri- 
vate contributions  before  they  become 
available.  This  project  has  been  under 
construction  for  a  long  time.  If  we  do  not 
proceed  now  with  the  project,  if  con- 
struction is  interrupted,  it  is  estimated 
additional  unnecessary  costs  will  be  in- 
curred. That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  to  comment  on 
the  additional  cost  that  may  be  incurred 
if  the  construction  schedule  is  delayed. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  into  this  mat- 
ter very  carefully  when  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
brought  out  the  authorizing  legislation. 
The  General  Services  Administration 
testified  that  if  we  stop  this  project  now, 
at  61  percent  completion,  and  start  it  up 
again,  even  1  year  hence,  it  will  cost 
about  $12  million  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  all  special 
craftsmen.  For  example,  over  a  dozen 
coimtries  are  supplying  various  hard- 
ware, including  pieces  of  stone,  various 
drapery  materials,  and  chandeliers  and 
things  of  this  nature,  and  they  have  en- 
gaged the  subcontractors  to  install  this. 
If  we  stop  now  and  disengage  them  and 
cancel  the  contracts,  we  will  be  having  to 
start  this  up  plus  the  $7  Vz  million  in  tliis 
bill.  So  anyone  who  votes  against  this  is 
not  voting  for  economy.  They  are  voting 
for  $19.5  million  instead  of  $7.5  million, 
if  we  go  over  to  next  year  or  some  future 
date. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  con- 
tribution. It  seems  to  me  that  xmder  all 
the  circumstances  we  must  go  forward 
and  complete  this  work.  I  trust  the  proj- 
ect will  not  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  President  Nixon 
submitted  this  supplemental  budget  esti- 
mate he  limited  it  more  or  less  to  urgent 
items.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  a  supple- 
mental, but  he  found  it  impossible  to 
avoid.  This  is  a  relatively  small  supple- 
mental. The  President  would  not  have  in- 
cluded this  item  unless  he  felt  compelled 
to  do  so,  because  the  President  knows 
this  project  is  not  popular  with  all  Mem- 
bers. It  has  encoimtered  condderable  dif  • 
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flculty,  but  it  will  be  best  to  proceed  with 

it 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACiK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
addition  to  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  there  is  a  sentimental 
side  to  this  appropriation.  The  reasons 
advanced  seemed  to  me  to  be  convincing, 
but  I  think  we  are  justified  in  not  over- 
looking the  sentimental  side,  that  this 
memorial  is  named  in  honor  of  a  man 
whose  life  was  drastically  taken  away 
from  us  by  an  evil-minded  assassin.  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  a  man  whose  memory 
will  always  occupy  the  foremost  pages 
in  American  history  and  occupy  a  fore- 
most position  in  the  minds  of  Americans 
of  all  generations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  The  authorization  for  this 
additional  appropriation  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  passed  the  House  on 
July  8,  1969,  by  a  record  vote  of  210  yeas 
to  162  nays.  The  appropriation  of  fimds 
for  the  Center  is  the  next  logical  step 
in  our  legislative  process. 

Certainly  I  am  as  disappointed  as  any 
one  of  the  cost  overrun  experienced  in 
coimection  with  this  project.  We  went 
into  this  very  thoroughly  in  the  hearings 
the  subcommittee  conducted  on  this 
budget  request.  While  some  portion  of 
the  cost  overnm  may  be  questionable, 
testimony  developed  during  the  hearing 
indicated  that  certainly  some  part  of 
the  cost  overrun  was  beyond  the  reason- 
able control  of  anyone. 

The  history  of  this  project  has  been 
somewhat  stormy.  There  has  been  discus- 
sion as  to  where  it  should  be  built,  how 
it  should  be  built,  when  it  should  be  built, 
and  how  it  should  be  operated. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  situation  where  we  have  half  a 
building  standing  on  the  shore  of  the 
Potomac.  I  think  it  would  make  good 
sense  to  complete  it.  To  do  otherwise, 
would  be  foolhardy. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  cannot  be 
operated  on  a  limited  basis.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  feasible  or  practical  to  fin- 
ish off  the  space  now  under  construc- 
tion. Witnesses  further  testified  during 
the  hearing  that  if  the  construction 
schedule  is  interrupted  for  1  or  2  years, 
millions  of  dollars  of  additional  costs 
will  be  incurred  tinnecessarily.  Elimi- 
nating this  item  from  the  supplemental 
bill  will  result  in  no  saving  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  Believe  me,  this  structure 
is  going  to  be  completed  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  later  it  is  completed  the  more 
it  will  cost. 

I  make  no  apology  whatsoever  for  my 
support  of  this  appropriation  item.  This 
is  the  people's  Capital.  When  they  come 
here  it  is  important  that  we  present  the 
best  face  of  America,  not  only  to  na- 
tives of  this  land,  but  to  visitors  from  all 
countries  of  the  world.  Certainly  it  will 
not  hurt  our  image  to  be  associated  with 
"cultiu-e." 

I  earnestly  refer  all  Members  to  the 
in-depth  hearings  we  conducted  on  this 
request  which  begin  on  page  387  and  run 


through  page  422  of  the  printed  hearings 
on  this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  the  record 
established  during  that  hearing  war- 
rants the  support  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  nimaber  of  words, 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  be  sentimental.  I  want  to  be 
sentimental  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  I  am  not  unaware  and 
others  ought  not  to  be  unaware,  although 
they  may  seem  to  be,  that  we  have  about 
$370  billion  of  Federal  debt.  We  have 
a  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  and  it  will 
need  next  year  between  $18  to  $19  billion, 
simply  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  that 
Federal  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  will  some  of  the 
sentimentalists  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers?  When  are  they  going  to 
speak  out  and  vote  in  behalf  of  balancing 
the  budget  and  stopping  inflation? 

Only  an  actual  balancing  of  the  budget 
will  stop  interest  charges  and  inflation 
from  going  right  on  up.  It  is  time  for 
some  sentimentalism  in  behalf  of  those 
who  pay  the  bills. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray)  keeps  repeating  that  failure  to  ap- 
prove this  $7,500,000  will  cost  us  so  much 
more;  that  "we"  have  to  do  this,  and 
"we"  have  to  do  that.  Why  do  we  have 
to  do  anything — ^we,  the  Members  of 
Congress — by  way  of  appropriating 
money  for  this  project? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  recently 
took  the  lead  in  establishing  a  so-called 
visitor's  center  in  Washington,  and  al- 
ready we  are  being  told  that  multimil- 
lion-dollar boondoggle  is  in  financial 
trouble  and  will  have  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  more  money. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  par- 
don, but  that  visitors'  center  is  not  cost- 
ing the  taxpayer  one  red  cent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  you  wait  until 
you  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  All  right.  WUl  the  gentie- 
man  jdeld  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  stake  your  repu- 
tation on  it  here  this  evening,  that  it  will 
not. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Briefly,  because  I  have  a 
few  other  things  to  say. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, in  the  case  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center,  those  taxpayers  he  is  bleed- 
ing for,  and  for  whom  I  bleed,  have  put 
in,  as  of  today,  $9  million  more  than  the 
Federal  Government.  The  gentleman  did 
not  teU  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  will  have  about  $40  million  in  this 
cultural  castle  if  this  $7,500,000  Is  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Thirty-two  milUons  dollars 
that  the  American  taxpayers  have  do- 
nated for  construction  of  the  John  P, 
Kennedy  Center  to  date.^That  is  $9  mil- 
lion more  Uian  we  have  paid. 


Mr.  GROSS.  With  this  money,  the  tax- 
payers of  the  coiwtry  will  have  stHne- 
where  around  $35  million  or  $40  million 
in  it.  In  addition,  they  will  be  carrying 
the  load  for  the  tax-exempt  foundation 
money  that  has  gone  into  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Twenty  million  dollars  of 
which  will  be  repaid  from  the  bonds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  h(V)e  so.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  just  the  way  the  bonds  on  the 
Washington  stadium  are  being  paid  off. 
They  are  not.  We  are  putting  up  at  least 
17  percent  of  the  interest  each  year  on 
the  $20,000,000  worth  of  stadium  bonds 
and  we  were  told  that  that  white  ele- 
phant would  not  cost  us  any  money. 

Members  of  Congress  were  told  that 
this  cultural  center  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  covmtry  not  one  dime  when 
it  was  started.  The  gentleman  admitted 
it  a  moment  ago.  I  guess  I  have  lived  too 
long;  have  been  aroimd  too  long,  or  have 
too  long  a  memory.  I  can  remember  the 
start  of  both  those  deals.  All  of  us  were 
assured  it  was  not  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  cockeyed  dime  for  either  the 
cultural  center  or  the  stadium. 

Do  not  deceive  us.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  not  do  that.  Do  not  deceive 
us  again  on  propositions  of  this  kind. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  they  can  get  the 
money  to  finish  the  Kennedy  Center. 
They  can  go  out  and  get  it  where  they 
said  they  were  going  to  obtain  it  in  the 
first  place — ^from  the  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  sort  of  thing.  That  is  the 
place  to  get  the  money;  that  is  where 
you  said  you  would  get  it,  not  from  all  the 
taxpayers. 

Get  your  hands  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa,  for  cultural  centers  and 
stadiums  in  Washington,  D.C.  All  I  ask 
you  to  do:  get  off  the  backs  of  my  tax- 
payers. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall)  is  to  be  commended  for  offering 
his  amendment  and  attempting  to  save 
the  taxpayers  $7,500,000;  for  trying  to  do 
what  he  can  to  save  this  Nation  from  a 
financial  crisis.  Unless  this  kind  of  non- 
essential spending  is  stopped  and  stopped 
now  there  is  nothing  to  save  this  coun- 
try from  a  confrontation  with  insolvency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  Iv  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Haxx)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Meicbess'  Clbik  Hoe 

After  June  1,  1970,  but  without  InereMlng 
the  aggreg&te  basic  clerk  hire  monetary  al- 
lowance to  which  each  Member  mnd  ttie  Rest- 
dent  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  ta 
otherwise  entitled  by  law,  the  approprlatton 
for  "Members'  clerk  hire"  may  be  uaed  for 
employment  at  a  "»tvuletit  oongreealonal 
Intern"  in  accord  with  the  provialoD*  of 
House  ReeoluUoa  416,  Elgbty-nlath  Oon- 
greee. 

Fonrr  or  oid^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  6,   beginning  with  line   11   and 
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through  line  18,  as  being  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  be  heard  in  support  of  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  I  made  the 
point  of  order.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  put  this  legis- 
lation in  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating Members.  It  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  and  the  point  of  order  Is 
conceded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  conceded  the  point  of  order, 
and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  IX 
CLAIMS  AND  JUDGMENTS 
Fot  payment  of  claims  settled  and  deter- 
mined by  departments  and  agencies  In  accord 
with  law  and  judecments  rendered  against  the 
United  SUtes  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  and  United  States  district  courts,  as 
set  forth  in  House  Document  Numbered  91- 
199,  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  $15,323,261,  to- 
gether with  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  Interest  (as  and  when  specified 
In  such  Judgments  or  provided  by  law)  and 
such  additional  sums  due  to  Increases  In 
rates  of  exchange  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
claims  In  foreign  currency :  Provided,  That  no 
judgment  herein  appropriated  for  shall  be 
paid  until  it  shall  become  final  and  con- 
clusive against  the  United  States  by  failure 
of  the  parties  to  appear  or  otherwise:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cifically required  by  law  or  by  the  Judgment, 
payment  of  Interest  wherever  appropriated 
lor  herein  shall  not  continue  for  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
Act. 

AMENDMENT    OfTSRCO    BY    MR.    EDMONDSON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edmonoson: 
On  page  10.  Une  13,  strike  out  "$15,323,261" 
and  Insert  "$24,491,433". 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  take  the  5  minutes  allocated  to 
me  to  discuss  this  amendment. 

The  able  and  distinquished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ex- 
plained at  the  outset  of  this  bill  the  mat- 
ter which  is  covered  by  this  amendment. 

It  represents  the  sum  of  a  Judgment 
which  was  awarded  under  docket  No.  72 
and  docket  No.  298,  to  the  Delaware  Tribe 
of  Indians  and  the  absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  by  the  Indians  Claims 
Commission.  It  is  a  nnal  award.  It  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  tm 
November  19  as  a  final  award.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  it  is  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  either  to- 
day or  tomorrow.  I  believe  that  the  cus- 
tom is  in  these  cases  to  have  the  House 
of  Representatives  originate  appropria- 
tions items  and  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 


tleman frcHn  Oklahoma  is  correct  in  his 
statement  that  this  is  a  judgment,  and 
a  final  judgment.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bui-eau  of  the  Budget  have 
approved  a  request  which  is  en  route  to 
Congress  for  the  payment  of  this  sum. 

So  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
White  House  that  this  request  is  on  its 
way  here.  It  represents  a  final  Judgment 
and  must  be  paid.  We  on  this  side  have 
no  objection  to  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  the  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Treasury  Department 
with  reference  to  this  matter. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
The  Depaktboent  or  the  TREASintT, 
Fiscal  Sesvice,  Bureau  of  Accounts, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  5,  1969. 

Hon.  EO  EDMONDSON, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edmondson:  This  is  In  response 
to  a  telephone  call  received  December  4,  from 
Mr.  Richard  H.  V^hlte  of  your  staff  request- 
ing a  status  report  concerning  payment  of 
the  final  award  ordered  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  favor  of  the  Absentee  Dela- 
ware Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  et  al.  (Docket  No. 
72)  and  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians 
(Docket  No.  298),  in  the  principal  amount 
of  $9,168,171.13.  Our  office  received  a  certified 
copy  of  the  award  from  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  on  November  19. 

We  can  pay  such  awards  j^ly  from  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  specifically  for 
this  purpose.  Our  request  for  the  funds 
needed  to  pay  this  award  was  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  December  4  for 
Inclusion  in  the  President's  next  request  to 
the  Congress  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. The  timing  of  the  submission  of  these 
appropriation  requests  by  the  Treasury  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised by  officials  of  that  office  that  our  re- 
quest will  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  in 
the  very  near  future. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress,  we  will  take  prompt 
action  to  pay  this  award. 
Very  truly  yours, 

8.  Jji  Comings, 

Comptroller. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  $8.7  million 
the  distinguished  Subcommittee  on  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office,  on  which  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member,  has 
recommended  and  the  full  committee  has 
approved,  for  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  has  reached 
critical  proportions  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  put  a  stop  to  it  is 
by  halting  the  flow  of  drugs  into  the 
United  States  from  abroad.  This  is  pre- 
cisely th6  very  dlfBcult  job  that  the 
Bureau  of  CTustoms  must  carry  out. 

I  commend  them  for  the  great  efforts 
they  are  making,  and  for  the  even  great- 
er efforts  they  will  be  making  in  the  fu- 


ture. The  problem  is  perhaps  not  fully 
recognized  by  enough  people.  For  exam- 
ple, almost  all  of  the  marihuana,  all  of 
the  heroin,  all  of  the  hashish,  all  of  the 
cocaine,  and  all  of  the  smoUng  opium 
used  in  the  United  States  Is  smuggled 
Into  this  country.  Stopping  this  flow,  as 
you  can  imagine,  is  no  easy  Job. 

The  profits  are  huge  for  the  drug 
smuggler.  An  ounce  of  50-percent-pure 
heroin  worth  $350  when  it  crosses  the 
border  will  be  cut  to  16  ounces  of  3-per- 
cent-pure  heroin  for  retail  distribution. 
This  will  provide  approximately  1,800 
doses  which  will  be  retailed  at  between 
$5  and  $10  each— for  a  retail  total  of 
roughly  $13,500,  or  $40  for  each  $1  in- 
vested. 

I  know  from  first  hand  observations 
that  the  customs  officials  are  working 
day  in  and  day  out,  far  from  their  fami- 
lies, to  stop  the  flow  across  the  Mexican 
border  in  Operation  Intercept.  Their  ded- 
ication is  remarkable  and  I  commend 
them  for  it. 

We  have  got  to  try  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  drug  traffic  crossing  our  borders.  That 
is  why  I  strongly  support  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  for  enough  men, 
money,  cars,  boats,  planes,  and  all  related 
equipment.  It  is  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while investments  we  can  make. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  OUara, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HR. 
15209)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  tunended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unqualifiedly  and  un- 
equivocally. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  blU 
HR.  15209,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions wtih  Instructions  to  report  the  bill 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  5.  strike  out  all  of  lines  7 
through  18. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  "not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  142,  nays  243.  not  voting  48. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  318] 
YEAS— 142 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Beau,  Md. 

Belcher 

BeU,  Calif. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

CabeU 

Camp 

Carter 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cougblln 

Cowger 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davte,  Wis. 

delaOarza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Oerwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Eshletnan 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Prey 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Himt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kleppe 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
Ltikens 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
Martin 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlnshaU 

NATS— 243 

Boland 
BolUng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  CaUf . 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Caffery 
Carey 


Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Rarlck 

Held.  m. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Welcker 

WhaUey 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wold 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Claxiaen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyen 
Corman 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarto 
Daniels.  N.J. 


Delaney 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Feigban 

Flndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 
WUllam  D. 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallfianakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kasteiuneler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 


Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon       <•' 

Mann 

Marsh 

Matblas 

Matsuuaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottmger 

Passman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

RandaU 

Bees 

Reid,  N.Y. 


Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robiaon 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scbeuer 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague,  Oallf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

VanUc 

Vlgorito 

Waldie 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

WUliams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bingham 
Broomfield 
CahiU 
CeUer 
Clay 
Colmer 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dwyer 


NOT  VOTING— 48 

Edwards,  Calif.  Lipscomb 

Ellberg  McCarthy 

Fallon  McMUlan 

Fascell  Maillianl 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Mlze 

Fulton.  Tenn.    Morton 

Halpem 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Hosmer 

Jones.  Tenn. 

King 


Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 


Patman 

Powell 

Puroell 

Reifel 

Rlegle 

Ruppe 

Schneebell 

utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley 
against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Reifel  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  hUxe  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  lot,  with  Mr.  Klucxynakl 
against. 

Mr.  SchneebeU  tor.  wltli  Mr.  Buppe 
against. 


Mr.  Hubert  tor.  with  Mr.  Halpem  against. 
Mr.  Kuykendall  for,  with  Mr.  Koch  against. 
Mr.  King  for,  with  Mr.  Pallon  against. 
Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy  against. 

Until  f  urtlier  notice :     \ 

Mr.   PurceU   with  Mr.   Andrews  of  Nc^h 
Dakota, 
y  Oerald  R.  Ford  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  witli  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  CahiU. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  RAILSBACK,  Mr. 
COUGHLIN.  and  Mr.  WIDNALL  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  McDONALD  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  AYRES.  and  Mr.  ESCH 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.     " 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
ceneral  leavi 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
further  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  speaking  on  the  bill  may  revise 
and  extend  their  remarlu  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REREFERENCE  OF  S.  3180  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL   SERVICE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill.  S. 
3180.  and  that  the  bUl  be  rereferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvfl 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  Is 
In  accord  with  this  request. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  13270.  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the 
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income  tax  laws,  the  so-called  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  object 
at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  reserve  the 
right  to  offer  a  preferential  motion  in 
which  I  would  urge  that  the  conferees  or 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  Instructed  with  respect  to  increasing 
exemptions  and  insisting  on  the  House 
provisions  on  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  such  a  preferential 
motion  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  will  be 
if  the  unanimous-consent  request  on  the 
conference  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  might  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  the  House  membership  state  that  by 
reason  of  the  broadcast  of  the  President 
last  Monday  night,  telling  maybe  millions 
of  people  that  he  was  going  to  veto  the 
15-percent  raise  in  social  security  if  it 
came  before  him  and  also  that  he  was 
going  to  veto  the  $200  tax  exemption 
raise  I  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Steering  Committee  today.  I 
received  expressions  of  so  much  con- 
sternation and  complaint  by  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  of  the  broadcast 
especially  where  the  President  referred  to 
a  veto  of  these  bread  and  butter  issues,  we 
Democratic  Members  became  alarmed. 
Approximately  25,500.000  recipients  of 
social  security  over  the  Nation  also  be- 
came alarmed  at  that  tlireat,  and  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  wage  earners  and 
salary  earners  who  are  paying  big  taxes, 
were  also  shocked.  As  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Steering  Committee  and  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  the  Members  on 
this  side  I  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  this  afternoon  during  which 
this  veto  matter  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  read  the  resolution 
that  was  adopted — almost  unanimously 
with  the  exception  of  one  vote: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  Democratlo 
Steering  Committee  bereby  endorses  and  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  a  $200  Increase  in  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exception,  to  tbe  House  Tax 
Reform  Bill  and  a  IS  percent  Increase  in 
Social  Security  Insurance  System  benefits 
effective  as  of  January  1, 1970. 

Rat  J.  Maim>kn, 

Chairman, 
House  Democratic  Steering  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRErERENTIAL    MOTION    OnxaED    BT    MR.    VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Vanik  moves  tbat  tbe  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
bill  H.R.  13270  be  instructed  to  Insist  on  tbe 
House  provisions  relating  to  the  oil  and  gas 
depletion  allowance  and  to  provide  tax  relief 
by  way  of  Increased  dependency  exemptions. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  my  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  stand  by  the  House  pro- 
visions on  oil  and  gas  depletion — which 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reduced 
to  20  percent — along  with  elimination  of 
the  foreign  depletion  allowance. 

The  action  of  the  House  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  reasonable 
and  a  minimum  reduction  of  the  spe- 
cial tax  privilege  of  oil  and  gas.  To  do 
less  would  be  to  totally  disregard  one  of 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  tax  reform. 
There  can  be  no  tax  reform  if  oil  and 
gas  is  to  continue  to  escape  a  reasonable 
degree  of  taxation. 

In  the  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  we  did  not  do  very  much 
about  the  intangible  drilling  costs — we 
did  not  do  anything  about  the  bookkeep- 
ing methods  of  the  industry.  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  we  gave  oil  privi- 
lege a  very  hght  touch.  The  other  body 
almost  totally  destroyed  our  efforts  by 
reducing  its  tax  reform  efforts  on  oil  and 
gas  to  a  "will  of  the  wisp." 

The  23-percent  reduction  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  provided  by  the 
other  body  is  nothing  at  all.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee clearly  established  that  the  aver- 
age industry  utilization  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  is  no  more  than  23  per- 
cent. A  reduction  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance to  23  percent  is  no  burden  at  all  to 
an  industry  that  has  more  tax  privilege 
than  any  other  segment  of  American 
economic  life. 

The  vote  in  the  Way."  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  the  20-percent  reduction  on 
the  depletion  allowance  was  reported  out 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  7.  The  vote  in  the  House 
was  overwhelming  and  almost  unani- 
mous. It  seems  to  me  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  must  be  mind- 
ful of  the  House  position  and  insist  on 
the  House  provisions  which  constitutes 
a  modest  and  reasonable  approach  to  the 
oil  tax  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
this  Congress  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  an  increase  of  the 
dependency  tax  exemption.  It  is  in- 
credible to  assume  that  any  taxpayer  or 
head  of  family  can  support  his  de- 
pendents within  the  $600  limitation.  In- 
flation has  multipUed  the  problems  of 
family  support. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  tax 
justice — ^we  must  consider  how  a  tax- 
payer must  divide  his  Income  in  sup- 
porting his  dependmts.  Many  taxpayers 
support  dependents  who  would  otherwise 
become  public  charges.  The  dependency 


exemption  is  in  some  measure  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact. 

There  are  other  plans  like  tax  credits, 
increased  deductions,  reduced  tax  rates, 
but  no  other  alternative  can  so  ef- 
fectively operate  to  recognize  the  as- 
simiption  of  obligation  as  a  matter  of 
family  life  and  family  survival. 

This  year  259  Members  of  this  body 
have  introduced  legislation  to  increase 
exemptions.  Some  proposals  would  in- 
crease dependency  exemptions  as  much 
as  $1,200  per  dependent,  which  is  in- 
deed a  realistic  determination  of  what 
it  costs  to  support  a  dependent  imder 
minimum  standards  today. 

In  the  last  several  weeks,  233  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  signed  a  petition 
indicating  their  support  of  increased  ex- 
emptions. 

Among  the  various  proposals  for  tax 
relief — I  have  foimd  only  two  proposals 
which  have  sought  a  reduction  of  tax 
rates.  Quite  obviously  an  overwhelming 
portion  of  the  Members  of  this  body- 
prefer  increased  exemptions  as  a  form 
of  tax  relief. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  instruct 
the  managers  of  the  House  on  the  specif- 
ics of  exemption  relief — but  the  other 
body  has  reported  out  a  proposal  which 
can  provide  a  good  format  for  the  final 
proposal.  I  hope  the  managers  will  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  deep  and  pro- 
foimd  respect  for  my  distingiiished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills).  He  is  a  man  of  unexcelled  ex- 
perience, wisdom,  and  dedication. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  led  us 
through  the  most  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  tax  laws  of  our 
country  through  month  after  month  of 
careful  deliberation.  This  difficult  task 
constitutes  one  of  the  great  experiences 
of  my  life.  It  is  an  experience  that  occurs 
perhaps  but  once  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
legislator. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  I  have  a 
great  stake  in  the  adoption  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  tax  bill.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  it  might  not  have  to  be  done 
again  next  year — or  in  the  next  session— 
or  in  the  next  Congress. 

If  we  can  truly  make  this  a  tax  reform 
bill — if  we  can  truly  provide  a  more 
equitable  tax  on  those  who  have  had 
unfair  preference — if  we  can  truly  pro- 
vide tax  relief  to  those  most  deserving— 
our  work  may  prevent  the  taxpayers' 
revolt  which  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Joe  Barr  said  would  soon 
occur. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  much  prefer,  of 
course,  at  all  times  not  to  go  to  a  con- 
ference under  instructions,  but  if  I  were 
going  to  this  conference  under  Instruc- 
tions from  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
there  are  many,  many  items  I  would 
have  Included  in  such  a  motion  which 
the  gentleman  does  not  Include  In  his 
motion.  I  believe  that  the  instructions  of 
my  coUeagxies  in  the  House  should  be  to 
the  conferees — at  least  to  me  as  s  con- 
feree—that I  fight  as  hard  in  the  con- 
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ference  to  preserve  what  the  House 
passed  as  I,  along  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  fought  to  develop  the  bill 
initially  in  the  committee  and  to  pass  it 
in  the  House. 

I  think  my  friend  from  Ohio  has  been 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  long 
enough  to  know  that  I  do  not  like  to  la- 
bor in  futility — work  and  work  as  hard 
as  we  did — and  then  in  conference  capit- 
ulate. I  do  not  like  to  ask  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  go  up  the  hill  with  us 
and  take  all  of  the  heat  we  have  taken 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
and  then  ask  my  colleagues  to  march 
down  the  hill.  I  have  never  done  that  to 
you  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  it  now. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further — 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  When  I  go  to  a  confer- 
ence I  consider  myself  pledged  when  I 
get  to  conference  to  uphold  the  position 
of  the  House,  not  my  position,  but  the 
position  of  the  House.  The  position  of 
the  House  in  this  instance  is  the  bill  that 
the  House  passed  by  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  We  set  out  as  the  gentleman 
knows  to  do  something  in  each  area  that 
provided  a  tax  shelter,  and  we  did.  Some 
of  those  areas  have  been  amended  in  a 
way  that  I  do  not  Uke.  Some  of  them,  I 
understand  from  talking  to  oiu*  people 
who  have  followed  their  actions  over 
there,  have  been  improved  actually  by 
the  other  body,  because  I  understand  in 
some  areas  they  expressed  interest  in 
strengthening  tax  reform  provisions  and 
in  the  development  of  additional  reve- 
nue. So,  you  can  see  that  there  were  some 
good  amendments  tulopted. 

Now,  we  will  analyze  those  amend- 
ments and  those  that  we  believe  are  de- 
structive of  the  bill,  we  will  fight.  I  think 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  is  the 
feeling  of  all  of  those  who  will  be  con- 
ferees—I have  worked  with  too  many  of 
them  too  long  not  to  feel  that  all  of  us 
will  be  in  there  fighting  sis  hard  as  we 
can  fight  to  retain  in  the  conference  re- 
port as  much  of  the  House  bill  as  any- 
one can.  Furthermore,  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  confer- 
ence report  and,  since  the  conference  has 
been  asked  for  by  them,  the  report  will 
be  considered  first  here  and  if  it  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  our  col- 
leagues, we  can  recommit  it  to  the  ■con- 
ference. 

So,  I  would  like  that  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity which  I  think  we  need  more  in  this 
conference  than  any  other  conference  I 
can  remember  ever  having  attended. 

I  would  hope  that  my  good  friend,  in 
light  of  this  and  the  statement  I  have 
made  and  knowing  of  the  work  we  did  in 
the  committee,  and  my  intention  to  up- 
hold that  work,  would  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Would  the  gentleman  in- 
dicate whether  or  not  we  can  expect  tax 
relief  by  way  of  increased  exemptions, 
because  that  matter  was  not  considered 
in  our  committee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  did  not  take  that  topic 
up  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  We  preferred 
in  the  committee  by  a  vote — I  have  for- 
gotten what  the  vote  was— to  do  it  by 
rate  reductions.  The  Senate  on  the  other 


hand  has  prefened  to  do  H  by  an  in- 
crease in  personal  exemption. 

I  have  as  much  interest  in  increased 
exemptions  as  anyone  in  this  House.  It 
is  a  question  of  timing  with  me.  I  do  not 
want  us  to  do  something  that  will  per- 
mit the  President  to  possibly  say  that  a 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  has 
made  it  impossible  for  him  in  the  year 
1970  to  do  anything  to  stop  inflation. 
However,  if  we  do  something  that  will 
put  his  budget  out  of  balance  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  I  daresay  that  would  be  the 
charge  he  would  make.  I  do  not  want  us 
to  get  into  that  position.  I  think  my 
friend  from  Ohio  would  agree  with  me 
that  any  tax  reductions  that  we  finally 
agree  to  in  the  conference  should  be  tax 
reductions  that  do  not  affect  the  fiscal 
year  1970  and,  perhaps,  do  Jiot  affect 
even  calendar  year  1970. 

There  is  one  that  is  frozen  insofar  as 
1970  is  concerned  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  and  that  is  the  minimum 
standard  deduction.  Their  change  is 
nearly  the  same  as  ours.  So  there  will  be 
this  change  in  1970,  in  any  event  which 
will  have  an  effect  on  revenues  in  the 
calendar  year  1970. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing the  distinguished  chairman  and 
believing  that  it  is  your  intention  to 
provide  tome  system  of  relief  by  way  of 
increased  exemptions? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  that 
definitely  in  mind. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Am  I  correct  in  my  fur- 
ther understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  will 
insist  upon  the  House  provision  which 
dealt  with  oil  depletion? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  insist  on  not  just 
that.  Why  does  the  gentleman  not  ask 
me  about  all  of  them? 
Mr.  VANIK.  How  about  all  of  them? 
Mr.  MILLS.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  going  to  insist  on  all  of  them,  if  I 
can  get  them  all. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  work 
that  he  and  his  committee  have  done 
this  year  on  bringing  up  tax  reform.  I 
want  to  correct  the  gentleman  on  a 
statement  that  he  has  just  made. 

The  gentleman  said  that  he  did  not 
want  to  have  the  President  feel  that  a 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  resort 
to  politics  and  jeopardize  his  legislative 
progi'am.  It  has  been  my  observation, 
and  the  observation  of  most  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  that  when  most 
Democratic  platform  issues  are  debated 
the  Republican  leadership  and  a  few  of 
the  southern  Democrats  get  together, 
that  they  can  outvote  us  by  about  15  to 
20  votes,  so  this  session  is  not  in  reality  a 
Democratic-controlled  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  could  tell 
us  or  give  us  any  idea  on  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  wring  these  concessions  out  of 
the  other  body  by  New  Year's  Day? 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  keep  all  my  colleagues  ad- 
vised, as  we  go  along  on  this  matter.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  we  will  begin 
our  conference  with  the  Senate  on  this 
matter  at  10  o'clock  next  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  begin  our 
conference  in  the  morning,  and  that  we 
could  work  Saturday,  but  I  can  imder- 
stand  the  reluctance  of  any  Member  of 
the  other  body — after  having  labored 
with  this  bill  as  long  as  they  have — 
wanting  to  get  a  little  bit  of  rest  from 
the  tax  bill,  at  least  over  the  weekend. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agreed  to  resist 
my  own  feelings  and  lay  them  aside,  and 
accommodate  the  Senate  Members  on 
timing.  So  we  will  go  to  conference  at 
10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  That 
means  that  we  may  be  able  to  have  a 
conference  report  before  Christmas,  but 
it  is  going  to  be  quite  difBcult  for  us  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  conference  report, 
to  have  the  report  filed,  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  the  House  to  vote  on  it 
before  Christmas. 

I  think  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  knows  that  it  takes  some  little 
time  fdf  our  technicians  to  prepare  the 
conference  report  after  the  decisions  are 
all  completed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  has  described  it 
as  a  Christmas  tree.  I  just  wondered  if 
that  was  an  accurate  description. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  a  Christmas 
tree  it  should  be  all  right  for  it  to  remain 
so  through  the  Christmas  season,  even  if 
we  have  to  remove  the  trimmings  after 
Christmas.  That  is  a  common  practice, 
I  understand. 

But  we  intend  to  do  some  removing  of 
these  trimmings  even  before  Christmas. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman.  The 
conferees  and  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  have  our  best  wishes,  and  I 
ask  that  they  speak  for  the  average  tax- 
payers of  America  who  need  to  get  some 
relief  out  of  this  tax  program  which  will 
be  before  the  conference. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  motion. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  withdraws  his  preferential  motion. 
The  Chair  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees:   Messrs.   Mills,   Bogcs,   Watts, 
Ullman,  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Utt,  and 
Betts. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
•nON  OF  H.R.  12321,  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  734  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Rks.  734 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  {HM.  12321) 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  tlirea 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnut«  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  and  to  read  such 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitvite 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration,  the  committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adoi>ted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  there  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. After  the  passage  of  H.R.  12321.  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  shall  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  S.  3016,  and  it  shall  then  be  In  order  In 
the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  H.R.  12321  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (.Mr.  Matsunaga)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Mastin)  30  minutes,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  734 
provides  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.M. 
12321,  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1969.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  committee  substitute  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
and  that,  after  passage  of  the  House  bill, 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  from 
fiu-ther  consideration  of  S.  3016,  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
amend  it  with  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  12321  is  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  bill  as  reported  contains  a  com- 
mittee amendment  which  substitutes  a 
new  text  for  the  bill  and  adds  three  new 
parts  to  emphasize  and  strengthen  Head- 
start  and  Follow  Through,  the  manpower 
training  programs.  Mainstream  and  New 
Careers,  and  the  emergency  food  and 
health  service  program.  The  bill  provides 
a  2-year  extension  of  all  programs. 

The  bill  authorizes  $1,563  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  specific  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1970  for  new  features  of 
the  act,  as  follows: 


New  part  E  of  title  I— epeclal  work  and 
career  development  programs — $110  mil- 
lion. 

New  title  IX — special  comprehensive 
preschool  programs  and  programs  pro- 
viding for  intensive  foUowthrough  edu- 
cation for  primaiy  schoolchildren — $578 
million. 

New  title  X — intensive  programs  to 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition — $92 
million. 

The  areas  affected  by  the  legislation 
include:  work  training  and  work-study 
programs;  iu*ban  and  rural  community 
action  programs;  special  programs  to 
combat  poverty  in  rural  areas;  employ- 
ment and  investment  incentives;  work 
experience  training,  and  day  care  pro- 
grams; domestic  volunteer  service  pro- 
grams; special  comprehensive  preschool 
programs  and  progi-ams  providing  for  in- 
tensive foUowthrough  education  for  pri- 
mary schoolchildren;  and  intensive  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  bill  as  comprehensive 
as  H.R.  12321,  there  are  bound  to  be 
shortcomings  as  viewed  by  individual 
Members  of  the  House,  who,  as  we  know, 
represent  many  divergent  interests.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  myself  am  not  fully 
satisfied  with  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  reported  and  hope  to  offer  correc- 
tive amendments  at  the  proper  time.  But, 
all  in  all,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  did  a  commendable  job,  and 
the  bill  desei-ves  our  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  734  in  order  that  H.R. 
12321  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  know  of  any  op- 
position to  this  rule? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  No,  there  is  no  op- 
position. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  has  in- 
dicated. House  Resolution  734  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  12321,  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the  hour  is  late 
and  we  do  have  several  speakers  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  who  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  themselves  on 
this  le^slation. 

This  legislation  has  been  considered  In 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
for  many,  many  months.  It  has  been  on 
a  merry-go-roimd — a  merry-go-round  In 
the  committee  itself  and  climaxed  by  the 
merry-go-round  which  occurred  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  Wednesday  when 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  abruptly 
withdrew  this  legislation  from  considera- 
tion last  week. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  the 
"war  on  poverty"  for  2  years. 

The  bill  authorizes  considerably  more 
money  than  requested  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  provides  for  an  open- 
end  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Title  I  authorizes  $1,536,000,000, 
whereas  the  budget  estimate  was  $2,- 


048,000,000.  Ttils  reduction  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  closing  of  many  Job  Corps 
camps  throughout  the  country. 

Title  n,  which  contains  the  programs 
"Operation  Mainstream"  and  "New  Ca- 
reers," doubles  the  authorization  to 
$110,000,000  from  the  $55,300,000  in  the 
budget  estimates. 

Title  UI  also  has  a  substantial  increase 
which  provides  special  comprehensive 
preschool  programs  and  programs  pro- 
viding for  intensive  foUowthrough  educa- 
tion for  primary  schoolchildren  is  a  $578,- 
000,000  authorization  versus  of  $389,700,- 
000  budget  estimate. 

Title  IV,  which  includes  programs  to 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition,  has  a 
300-percent  increase  over  the  budget,  in- 
creasing to  $92,000,000  from  $30,000,000 
in  the  budget.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
total  authorization  in  the  bill  of  $2,343,- 
000,000  versus  a  total  budget  estimate  of 
$2,048,000,000. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
conducted  hearings  on  this  legislation 
begiiming  March  24  and  extending 
through  June  2.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  testifying  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  stated  that  he  expected 
in  1970  to  hold  comprehensive  hearings 
on  all  Federal  manpower  programs  with 
an  aim  toward  eliminating  duplication, 
wasted  funds,  and  more  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  great 
proliferation  of  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams. There  are  at  least  31  different 
Federal  programs  administered  by  20  dif- 
ferent Federal  offices  and  authorized  un- 
der some  dozen  different  laws.  There  is 
duplication  of  effort  and  waste  of  tax- 
payer's dollars  in  this  hodgepodge  of  cur- 
rent Federal  manpower  programs. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  had  the  last  11  months  in  which  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  of 
our  manpower  programs  and  policies. 
This  should  have  been  done  before  the 
bill  was  marked  up.  Greater  efficiencies 
and  economies  could  have  been  accom- 
plished if  the  Committee  had  taken  this 
action.  As  so  often  happens,  however,  in 
reports  from  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  such  a  study  is  promised  for 
the  following  year,  but  the  following  year 
comes  and  goes  and  no  such  compre- 
hensive study  has  been  made. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  auUiorization  for 
Operation  Mainstream  and  New  Careers 
has  been  doubled  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today.  Operation  Mainstream  is 
a  Job  creation  and  woiic  training  pro- 
gram which  enables  enroUees  to  partici- 
pate in  projects  for  the  betterment  or 
beautification  of  the  c(»nmimity  or  area 
served  by  the  program  and  in  activities 
which  contribute  to  the  management, 
conservation,  or  development  of  natural 
resources,  recreational  areas,  parks,  and 
highways  in  rwral  areas  or  towns. 

The  report  states  that  $60,000,000  is  to 
be  made  available  for  Operation  Main- 
stream activities. 

You  will  note  from  the  above  that 
these  are  simply  created  jobs  which  do 
not  teach  a  skill  or  train  the  enroUees  In 
acquiring  a  skUl  which  would  be  of  aid 
in  securing  employment  in  private  in- 
dustry. It  Is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
WPA  projects  which  we  had  back  in  the 
1930's. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  fig- 
m'es  in  the  report  that  In  2  years  of  op- 
eration, the  Mainstream  program  has 
provided  nearly  20,000  enrollment  oppor- 
tunities at  a  Federal  cost  of  $72,000,000. 
This  is  an  average  cost  of  $3,600  per 
enroUee.  It  might  be  better  if  we  simply 
gave  the  enroUee  the  money,  as  it  would 
save  the  taxpayers  since  we  could  thus 
eliminate  the  overhead  or  administrative 
expense  of  the  program. 

A  program  such  as  this  which  does  not 
train  the  enroUee  is  simply  a  stopgap 
approach.  This  sort  of  program  does 
not  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem,  which 
is  lack  of  a  skill. 

On-the-job  training  programs  provide 
permanent  answers  to  imemployment, 
and  a  decrease  in  our  welfare  rolls.  The 
on-the-job  training  programs  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  currently  operat- 
ing show  that  the  average  cost  per  en- 
roUee is  approximately  $800  against 
$3,600  for  Operation  Mainstream. 

There  is  no  justification  for  doubling 
the  authorization  for  the  Operation 
Mainstream  and  New  Careers  programs, 
and  I  hope  that  by  an  amendment  offered 
on  the  floor  that  this  program  will  be 
cut  back  at  least  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  figures. 

In  addition,  the  bill  before  us  sets  up 
Operation  Mainstream  and  the  New  Ca- 
reers progi-am  in  a  new  section  of  the 
law.  Heretofore,  it  has  always  been  in- 
cluded in  title  I-b.  More  efficient  opera- 
tion can  be  attained  by  not  separating 
it  from  other  manpower  programs. 

Title  m  of  the  bUl  authorizes  $578 
miUion  to  carry  on  the  Headstart  and 
Follow  Through  programs.  This  is  a 
$188.3  mUUon  increase  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  which  is  almost  a  50-per- 
cent increase.  Of  all  the  programs  under 
OEO,  Headstart  has  had  less  criticism 
than  any  of  the  others. 

Another  new  section  of  the  bUl  would 
make  avaUable  legal  services  to  members 
of  the  armed  forces  at  their  request  "in 
cases  of  extreme  hardship"  with  the  cost 
of  such  services  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  No  testimony  was 
heard  from  the  DOD. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE),  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Acting  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  November 
19.  The  Acting  General  Counsel  repUed 
stating: 

It  would  be  preferable  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  provide  this  service  to  Its  per- 
sonnel rather  than  have  them  using  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
POTtunlty.  Accordingly,  the  Department  of 
Defense  recommends  against  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

When  the  amendment  to  delete  is  of- 
fered, it  also  should  be  adopted  by  the 
House. 

The  bUl,  in  title  IV,  authorizes  $92,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  carry  out 
programs  to  eUmlnate  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. This  is  a  300-percent  increase 
over  the  budget  flgm-es.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  House  recently  passed  le^- 
lation  substantiaUy  hicreasing  the  food 
stamp  program,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
increase  in  title  rv  Is  m-considered,  iU- 
timed,  and  inappropriate. 


Some  features  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program  are  good  programs, 
but  there  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  I 
fault  the  Committee  in  not  making  the 
in-depth  study  this  year  which  should 
have  been  made  before  this  legislation 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  approve 
the  rule,  but  oppose  the  legislation  as  it 
is  currently  written. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 

gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QniE) . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 

point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  coimt. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  count- 
ing. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  withdraws  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unless   there  are  further  requests  for 

time  on  the  other  side 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  considering 
the  mood  of  the  House,  I  would  really 
find  myself  in  a  little  bit  of  danger  here 
to  be  standing  up  speaking  for  my  full 
5  minutes. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  is  that  we  do 
have  a  substitute,  and  we  have  worked 
out  some  accommodations  with  our 
colleagues  which  have  not  changed  the 
substance  of  the  substitute. 

My  coUeague  Bill  Atres  has  the  next 
time,  and  he  is  going  to  put  this  in  the 
Record  tonight  so  that  Members  can 
all  see  it  tomorrow. 

If  the  gentleman  from  nunois  would 
like  to  have  me  yield  to  him,  to  get  in 
a  short  comment  on  his  part,  I  vUl  yield, 
and  we  wiU  try  to  move  this  along  as  fast 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota correctly  states  that  several  of  us 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  have  over  the  past  several  days 
gone  over  the  proposed  substitute,  which 
was  inserted  in  the  Record  last  week.  We 
have  made  some  changes  which  I  be- 
Ueve  make  the  proposed  substitute  much 
more  acceptable.  I  intend  to  support  the 
substitute,  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
Record  tonight  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Amendments  wiU  be  offered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  aUow  the  House  to  work  its  wUl 
tomorrow,  and  to  make  further  improve- 
ment in  the  substitute. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  is  one  of  the  most  able 
members  of  our  committee  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  help  he  has  given  us  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  come  forth  with  a  sub- 
stitute which  we  wUl  present  to  the 
House  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  at  this 
late  hour,  I  wiU  state  that  there  have 
been  certain  accommodations  made  al- 
ready. As  the  Members  of  the  House 
know  there  was  to  have  been  offered  last 
week  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  the  Members  wiU  find 
at  page  36830  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  December  3,  1969.  The  bUl 
that  will  be  substituted  tomorrow  or  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  wiU  contain  these 
accommodations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  substitute  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Amendment  to  H.R.  12321  n*  the  Natuke  or 

A  Sttbstitutb 
(Offered  by  Mr.  Atres,  to  strike  out  every- 
thing following  the   enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:) 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1969". 

TITLE  I— EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  t2,048,000,(X)0  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  20,  1970,  and 
June  30.  1971. 

Sec.  102.  Sections  161.  245,  321,  408.  615. 
and  835  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "1967" 
and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1968".  Sec- 
tion 523  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1968,  and  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1969,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

TITLE   n— STATE  PARnCIPAnON   IN 
ANTI-POVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  Title  11  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  U  amended  by  striking 
out  section  231  (relating  to  "State  Agency 
Assistance")  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  title  a  new  part,  as  follows : 

"Part  E — Participation  or  States 

"STATEMENT    OF    FURFOSE 

"Sec.  250.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  an  effective  mechanism  for  the  posi- 
tive Involvement  of  State  officers,  agencies, 
and  administrative  resources  In  the  develop- 
ment, carrying  out,  and  coordination  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  within  each  State,  but  only 
If  and  to  the  extent  a  State  exoerclses  the 
options  set  forth  In  this  part.  Accordingly,  no 
State  shall  be  required  to  establish  a  State 
Economic  Opportiinlty  Office  described  in 
section  251,  or  to  take  the  further  actions 
outlined  in  this  part,  as  a  condition  for  the 
support  of  programs  under  this  Act  in  the 
State.  In  the  event  a  State  shall  not  choose 
to  participate  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  part,  or  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  such  participation  set  forth  in  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  continue  to  support 
eligible  programs  and  projects  in  such  State. 
However,  the  Director  shall  take  every  appro- 
priate action  to  encourage  effective  State 
participation  \mder  this  part  In  accordance 
with  the  finding  of  the  Congress  that  such 
participation  will  strengrthen  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

"STATR    AOEMCT    ASSIST ANCX 

"Sec.  261.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'State  Office')  designated  In  acooitl- 
ance  with  state  law,  to  enable  such  agency — 
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"(1)  to  advlM  the  Governor  at  tbe  SUt« 
with  respect  to  tbe  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Olllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
other  resources  available  to  combat  poverty 
within  the  State,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  to  advise  and  assist  him  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activi- 
ties related  to  this  title  and  to  Utie  VIII; 

"(3>  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
Utle  and  under  UtIe  Vni; 

"(4)  to  evaluate  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  and  under  title  vm  with  a  view  to 
Improving  the  capacity  of  their  sponsors  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  utilize 
with  maximum  efficiency  the  financial  as- 
sistance provided; 

"(5)  to  evaluate  State  poverty- related  pro- 
grams and  State  administrative  procedures 
and  to  develop  mechanisms  for  making  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor; 
"(6)  to  conduct  financial  audits  of  pro- 
grams within  the  State  supported  under  this 
title  or  under  title  VXII,  at  such  times  and 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  responsible 
financial  management  of  such  programs; 

"(7)  to  mobilize  and  develop  available  re- 
sources at  the  State  level  needed  to  assist 
anti-poverty  measures  within  the  State; 

"(8)  to  encourage  tbe  development  of  ca- 
reer opportunities  for  the  poor  within  agen- 
cies of  State  government; 

"(9)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  under  this  Act;  and 

"(10)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  CoimcU  estab- 
lished by  section  631  of  this  Act,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  in  identi- 
fying problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or 
administrative  requirements  that  operate  to 
impede  effective  State  Involvement  in  or 
coordination  of  programs  related  to  this 
title,  and  In  developing  methods  or  recom- 
mendations for  overcoming  those  problems. 
"(b)  The  Director  shall  take  steps  as  will 
assive  that : 

"(1)  all  applications  for  assistance  under 
this  title  and  under  title  Vin  within  a  State 
are  submitted  through  tbe  State  Office,  and 
that  the  Office  la  afforded  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity (but  not  to  exceed  30  days)  to 
review  such  applications  before  transmitting 
them  to  tbe  Director  (or  to  his  delegate) 
with  such  comments  and  recommendations 
as  the  State  may  deem  appropriate; 

"(2)  each  State  Office  receives  advance 
notice  of  the  proposed  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation for  assistance  or  of  the  proposed  fund- 
ing in  the  State  of  any  program,  project,  or 
other  activity  under  any  other  title  In  this 
Act,  and  Is  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  conunent  upon  such  proposed  approval  or 
funding;  and 

"(3)  Bach  State  Office  receives  such  other 
information  and  technical  assistance,  and  is 
afforded  such  other  opportunities  to  play  an 
affirmative  role  in  the  programs  financed 
under  this  Act,  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  functions  specified  in  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  a  State  Office  (with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governor)  shall  recom- 
mend against  the  approval  of  an  application 
submitted  under  subsection  (b)(1).  such 
application  shall  not  be  approved  (or  shall 
not  be  approved  without  changes  suggested 
by  the  State  Office)  for  funding  under  this 
title  unless  the  Director  shall  have  made  a 
finding  that  approval  of  such  application 
would  strengthen  the  overall  program  plan 
of  a  local  community  action  agency,  or  with 
respect  to  applications  submitted  by  other 
eligible  applicants,  that  the  approval  of  such 
application  would  be  in  furtherance  at  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

-(2)  The  Director  shall  not  delegate  the 
resooslbiUty  for  in«Ung  the  finding  reqtUred 


in  paragraph  ( 1 )  except  to  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  he  shall  not  maka  audi 
finding  without  having  first  afforded  the 
State  Office  notice  and  opportunity  for  ■ 
hearing. 

"(d)  In  any  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
State  agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  programs  or  activities  which  are 
administered  or  coordinated  by  the  State 
Offices  established  under  subsection  (a),  or 
which  have  been  developed  by  and  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those  Offices. 

"(e)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in 
tbe  use  of  funds  xuider  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  community  ac- 
tion agencies  or  other  local  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  specific  projects  or  programs  in- 
volving the  common  or  Joint  use  of  State 
funds  and  funds  under  this  Act. 

"STATE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTCNTTT  COTJNCn, 

"Sec.  262.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
participate  in  the  development  and  carrying 
out  of  a  State  developmental  and  coordi- 
nating program  for  rural  and  urban  com- 
munity action,  as  provided  by  section  253, 
shall  establish  a  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Ck>nncil  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'State 
Council"),  appointed  by  the  governor,  which 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the  eco- 
nomic, educational,  health,  religious,  and  so- 
cial services  resources  of  the  State  and  of 
the  public,  including  persons  representative 
of— 

'■(1)   urban  areas; 

"(2)  rural  areas; 

"(3)  the  poor  (Including  representatives 
both  of  the  urban  and  rural  poor  and  of 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  In  the  State  which 
experience  a  high  incidence  of  poverty) ; 

"(4)   business,  Industry,  and  labor; 

"(6)  elected  municipal  officials; 

"(6)   elected  county  officials; 

"(7)  Federally  assisted  programs,  such  as 
Model  Cities  and  manpower  training,  related 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor;  and 

"(8)  fields  of  professional  competence  (in- 
cluding both  public  and  private  education) 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty. 

"(b)  The  State  Council  shall  advise  the 
State  Office  on  the  developBBent  of  and  pol- 
icy matters  arising  in  the  administration  of 
the  State  developmental  and  coordinating 
programs  submitted  pursuant  to  section  253, 
and  shall  evaluate  the  programs,  services, 
and  activities  assisted  under  this  title  and 
make  a  public  report  (at  least  annually) 
of  the  results  of  such  evaluations. 

"(c)  The  State  Council  shall  prepare  a 
long-range  program  plan  (or,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate from  time  to  time,  revisions  of  or 
supplements  to  such  plan)  for  use  of  funds 
under  sections  221  and  222  and  title  VIII  of 
this  Act  which  plan  (1)  is  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  tbe  SUte  Office,  (2)  extends 
over  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  and 
(3)  taking  into  consideration  available  re- 
sources, sets  forth  a  program  of  action 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Council,  would 
assure  substantial  progress  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  plan. 

"(d)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
tbe  DlrectoV  shall  (in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations) pay  to  each  State  Council  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  amounts 
expended  by  it  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  part  in  such  fiscal  year,  except 
that  the  amount  available  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  not  exceed  $150,000  and  shall  not 
be  less  than  $50,000. 

"STATE   DEVELOPBIENTAL    AlfD 
COOROINATIOir   PBOGKAMS 

"Sec.  253.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  carry 
out  a  developmental  and  coordination  pro- 
gram for  urban  and  rural  community  action 
shall  submit  to  the  Director  (at  »uch  time 


and  in  such  detail  as  he  may  specify  and 
containing  such  Information  as  he  may 
deem  necessary)  an  outline  for  such  a  pro- 
gram which — 

"(1)  has  been  prepared  by  tbe  State  Of- 
fice in  consultation  with  tbe  State  Council 
of  that  State  and  has  been  (^proved  by  the 
State  Council; 

"(2)  designates  the  State  Office  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  pro- 
gram, or  for  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
tration thereof  by  local  community  action 
agencies;  I 

"(3)  sets  forth  In  detail  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  in 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  local  commu- 
nity action  agencies  in  the  State  and  for 
the  uses  of  such  funds  for  the  various  pro- 
grams and  program  components  specified  in 
sections  221  and  222.  which  policies  and  pro- 
cedures assure  that — 

"(A)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  relative  needs  of  urban  and  rural  areas 
within  the  State,  and  to  the  needs  of  various 
categories  of  persons  living  In  poverty,  in 
accordance  with  criteria  supplied  by  the  Di- 
rector; and 

"(B)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
periodic  evaluations  of  programs,  services, 
and  activities  assisted  under  this  title; 

"(4)  describes  how  the  activities  and  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out  imder  the  program 
are  related  to  the  long-range  program  plan 
developed  by  the  State  Council  pursuant  to 
section  251  (c)  (except  that  such  require- 
ment may  be  waived  during  the  first  year 
the  program  is  In  operation) ; 

"  (5)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Director  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  sections  221 
and  222  of  this  title  and  under  title  Vin 
submitted  by  local  community  action  agen- 
cies and  other  qualified  t^iplicants,  and  for 
the  review  and  monitoring  of  the  program 
conducted  by  such  applicanis  (Including 
procedures  to  assiire  that  such  programs 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act) ; 

"(6)  sets  forth  procedures  designed  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  programs  funded 
under  this  part  with  State-administered  pro- 
grams affecting  the  poor; 

"(7)  provides  that  any  community  action 
agency,  or  other  public  or  private  agency 
which  is  a  qualified  applicant  for  program 
assistance  under  this  title,  dissatisfied  with 
a  final  action  with  respect  to  any  application 
for  funds  under  this  title  shall  be  given  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing  by  the  State  Office; 

"(8)  provides  assurances  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
possible  Increase  the  amount  of  State,  local. 
and  private  funds  that  would  In  the  absence 
of  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  pro- 
grams supptorted  under  this  part,  and  in  no 
case  supplant  such  State,  local,  and  private 
funds; 

"(9)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  tbe 
Director  that  all  relevant  requirements  of 
this  Act  shall  be  complied  with,  and  provides 
for  making  such  reports  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information  and  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Director  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act;  and 

"(10)  seta  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  tbe 
State  to  qualified  applicants)  under  this  title. 
"(b)(1)  The  Director  shall  by  regulation 
establish  criteria  for  approval  of  State  devel- 
opmental and  coordination  programs  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  and  when 
he  finds  that  such  a  program  compiles  with 
such  criteria  and  the  requirements  of  this 
part  and  when  he  is  satisfied  that  adequate 
procedures  are  set  forth  to  insure  that  the 
assurances  and  provisions  of  such  program 
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will  be  carried  out.  he  shall  approve  auch 
program,  and  the  Director  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  program  submitted  under 
subsection  (a),  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  Office  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
"(2)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps  as 
be  deems  necessary  to  assure  that  in  the 
formulation  and  carrying  out  of  State  pro- 
grams there  Is  close  liaison  between  the  State 
Offices  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

••(3)  The  Director  shall  take  final  action 
to  approve  or  disapprove  a  State  develop- 
mental and  coordination  program  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  within  ninety  days  after 
tbe  date  of  its  submission  (or  resubmission  in 
the  event  it  should  have  been  withdrawn  by 
the  State),  and  he  may  not  delegate  the 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  such  pro- 
grams to  any  other  person. 

"(c)(1)  For  any  fiscal  year  in  which  any 
State  has  In  operation  a  State  developmental 
and  coordination  program  approved  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  the  Director  shall 
make  available  to  such  State  for  carrying  out 
the  approved  program  the  sums  allotted  to 
such  States  for  such  year  under  section 
225  (a)  and  (b);  Provided,  however.  That, 
until  June  30,  1971,  the  Director  may  reserve 
not  more  than  one-fourth  such  amount,  to 
assist  (in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title)  activities  and  projects  In  such 
State  which  are  not  funded  under  the  State 
program,  but  only  if  the  Director  has  deter- 
mined that  the  failure  to  support  such  ac- 
tivities and  projects  during  tbe  period  In 
which  he  may  reserve  funds  would  result  in  a 
substantial  disruption  of  efforts  directed  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  poverty  in  such 
State,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  assist  pro- 
grams authorized  under  section  222  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  pay.  from  the 
amount  available  to  the  State  for  assistance 
under  this  part,  to  each  State  the  amoimt 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  carry- 
ing out  activities  and  projects  under  the 
approved  State  program,  and  for  admin- 
istration of  the  State  program  (except  that 
sums  paid  for  State  administration  shall  not 
exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  amount  avail- 
able to  the  State  for  assistance  under  this 
title  in  any  fiscal  year) ,  and  such  payments 
may  be  made  In  installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  relmbiirsement.  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"(3)  the  term  "State  administration"  in 
paragraph  (2)  means  those  costs  attribut- 
able to  the  supervision,  auditing,  coordina- 
tion, and  servicing  of  activities  carried  out 
under  this  part  or  to  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical services  (including  the  training  of 
personnel  needed  to  provide  such  services), 
and  similar  costs  related  to  carrying  out  an 
approved  State  program,  but  shall  not  In- 
clude the  costs  of  State  operation  of  a  sub- 
stantive program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"(d)  (1)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  Office  administering  a  State  pro- 
gram approved  under  subsection  (a),  finds 
that— 

"(A)  the  State  program  has  been  ao 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"  (B)  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  "the  Director  shall 
notify  such  State  Office  that  no  further  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  State  under  the 
State  program  (or,  In  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  under  the  pro- 
gram will  be  limited  to  acUvitles  under  or 
portions  of  such  program  not  affected  by  such 
failure)  until  he  Is  saUsfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  faUure  to  comply.  Until  he 
is  so  satisfied,  the  Director  shall  support 
eligible  commvmlty  action  and  VISTA  volun- 
teer programs  In  aut^  State  In  accordance 
with  other  provisions  of  this  title   (except 


that  he  may  support  those  activities  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  program  not  affected 
by  such  failure) . 

"(2)  A  State  Office  which  is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  under  this 
subsection  or  subsection  (b)  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  is  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Director  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  umted  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Di- 
rector or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the 
filing  of  the  record  the  Director  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  action.  The  findings  of  the 
Director  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Director  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  Director  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Di- 
rector shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The 
commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Director's  action. 

TITLE  in — TECHNICAL  AND  PERFECTING 

AMENDMENTS 

Part  A — Amendments  to  Tttle  n 

("CoMMtJNrrr  Action") 

COMPOSmON   OF   COMMONITT    ACTION 
AGENCIES 

Sec  301.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  to  read — 

"  (3)  the  remainder  of  the  members  (which 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  total  membership  of  such  board)  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  elected  public  officials  who 
serve  on  or  have  representatives  serving  on 
the  board,  and  are  officials  or  members  of 
business,  industry,  labor,  religious,  welfare, 
education,  or  other  major  groups  and  intw- 
ests  In  the  CMnmunlty";  and 

(2)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  to  read — 

"Where  a  commxinity  action  agency  places 
responsibility  for  major  policy  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  the  character,  funding, 
extent,  and  administration  of  and  budgeting 
for  programs  to  be  carried  on  in  a  particular 
geographic  area  within  the  community  in  a 
subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency, 
■uch  board,  council,  or  agency  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  such  area,  and  it 
shall  be  so  constituted  as  to  assure  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  members  are  public 
officials,  appointed  by  the  elected  public  offi- 
cials who  serve  (or  appoint  representatives  to 
serve)  on  the  board  of  the  community  action 
agency,  unless  the  number  of  such  officials 
reasonably  available  or  willing  to  serve  Is  lees 
than  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
Bubeidlary  board." 

costs  or  DETENDINC  LAW  STTTrS 

Sec.  302.  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  ia 
amended  by  adding  to  paragraph  (3)  (relat- 
ing to  "Legal  Services")  the  foUowlng: 

"Whenever  a  lawsuit  or  other  legal  action 
is  Initiated  by  a  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  with 
assistance   tmder   this   program,   and   such 


action  results  In  a  verdict  or  other  outcome 
favorable  to  the  defendant  In  such  lawsuit 
or  other  legal  action,  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  such  costs  (to  be  paid  out 
of  funds  made  available  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program)  as  are  ordered  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  Jurisdiction,  by  the  court 
or  other  board  or  agency  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  matter),  the  same  a«  a  private 
person." 

AXTTHORIZATION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  KXCOVEBT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  303.  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  An  'Alcohtriic  Recovery'  program  de- 
signed to  discover  and  bring  about  treatment 
for  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  Such  a  program 
shall  be  community  based,  serve  the  objec- 
tive of  maintaining  the  family  structure  as 
well  as  recovery  of  the  individual  alcoholic, 
encourage  the  use  of  neighborhood  facilities 
and  the  services  of  recovered  alcoholics  as 
program  workers  and  emphasize  the  reentry 
of  alcoholics  Into  society  rather  than  the  in- 
stitutionalization of  alcoholics.  Such  a  pro- 
gram shall  also  emphasize  the  coordination 
and  full  utilization  of  existing  appropriate 
community  services  which  pertain  to  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism  and/or  related 
disorders." 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  FAMILIES  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  ARMED  FORCES  IN  RARDSHIP  CASES;  PILOT 
PROJECTS  OF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  TBS  XLDERLT 
POOR 

Sec.  304.  Section  232  o(  such  act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  conduct  projects, 
either  directly  or  through  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  under  which  ftinds  available 
under  this  section  will  be  used  to  raise  the 
income  levels  of  families  of  members  of  tbe 
Armed  Forces,  when  such  families  reside  in 
the  United  States  and  through  exceptional 
circumstances  have  an  Income  level  below 
the  poverty  level  (as  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector), and  preference  shall  be  given  to 
cases  of  greatest  hardship.  Projects  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  developed  Jointly  by 
the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(h)  The  Director  shall  also  conduct, 
either  directly  or  through  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  pilot  projects  under  which 
funds  available  under  this  section  will  be 
used  to  raise  the  Income  levels  of  persons 
over  65  years  of  age  above  the  poverty  level 
(as  determined  by  the  Director) .  with  prefer- 
ence given  to  cases  of  exceptional  hardship, 
in  order  to  extunine  and  evaluate  systems  of 
Income  maintenance  for  t^e  elderly  poor  aa 
an  alternative  to  welfare  assistance." 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  OF  GOVERNOR'S 
VETO    PROVISION 

Sec  306.  Section  342  of  auch  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  the  p«1od  at  tbe  end  oC  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting: 

":  Provided,  however.  That  this  aectton 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  applica- 
tion which  the  State  Office  has  recommended 
not  be  approved  under  aeotlon  251(0)  (1)." 

AOTHORIZAnON    OF    STATE    AVDtT 

Sec.  306.  Section  243  of  au^  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  aa 
follows: 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  take  sucti  steps  •■ 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  progruna 
assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
financial  audit  by  appropriate  State  offidala 
and  agencies  at  the  request  of  auch  offidala 
and  agencies,  and  he  shall  direct  tbe  govern- 
ing board  of  each  community  aetton  agency 
to  cooperate  In  carrying  out  aucb  audita." 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Title  VI 
( AsMnrarrRATiOH  ) 

PROHIBTnON   or  POLITICAL  ACTITITI 
STRSNGTHSNEa 

Sec.  321.  Section  603(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  la  amcmled  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"(a)  For  piirposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  any  overall  com- 
munity action  agency  which  assiunes  respon- 
sibiiity  for  planning,  developing,  and  coordi- 
nating conununity-wide  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams, or  any  agency  assuming  part  or  all  of 
such  responsibilities  (including  the  adminis- 
tration of  components  of  a  community  ac- 
tion program)  under  delegation  from  an 
overall  community  action  agency,  and  re- 
ceives assistance  imder  this  Act.  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency." 

ANTI-mOT    PROVISION     STKENCTHENEO 

Sec.  322.  Section  613  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  613.  No  Individual  employed  or  as- 
signed by  any  community  action  agency  or 
iiny  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act  shall 
(whether  or  not  pursuant  to  or  diving  the 
performance  of  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  any  program  or  activity  conducted 
or  assisted  under  this  Act)  plan.  Initiate,  par- 
ticipate in,  or  otherwise  aid  or  assist  In  the 
conduct  of  any  unlawful  demonstration,  riot- 
ing, or  clvU  disturbance,  and  the  Director 
shall  talce  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  any  Individual  who  violates  this 
provision  is  removed  from  his  employment  or 
assignment  in  programs  conducted  or  aa- 
Hlsted  under  this  Act." 

PROHIBITIONS    ON    UPWARD    BOUND    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  323.  Section  621  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)  after  "Sec.  621." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  give  full  effect  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  'Upward  Bound' 
programs,  however  described,  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  the  Director  shall  not  carry  out  or  fund 
any  program  described  In  section  222(a)  (5) 
(as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1969),  or  any  com- 
parable program,  whether  under  the  author- 
ity of  that  section  or  any  other  section  of  this 
Aot,  and  whether  of  not  carried  on  by  or  In 
a  school,  institution  of  higher  education, 
penal  or  correctional  Institution,  or  any  other 
agency  or  Institution." 

Sec.  324.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  part  A  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"EVALUATION    OF   PROCRAMS    OT  THE    OITICE    OP 
ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNTTT 

"Sec.  622.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  (1)  at  the 
time  of  entering  Into  any  contract  or  ar- 
rangement with  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions or  Individuals  for  the  evaluation  of 
programs  or  projects  administered  by  him  iin- 
cier  this  Act,  or  entering  into  any  sutMtan- 
tlal  modification  of  any  existing  such  con- 
tract or  arrangement,  furnish  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  a  copy 
of  the  contract  or  modification  thereof  or  a 
description  of  the  arrangement  or  modifica- 
tion thereof,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
bases  upon  which  be  considers  the  evalua- 
tion work  involved  and  the  estimated  cost 
thereof  Justified,  and  upon  which  he  has  de- 
termined that  It  was  necessary  to  contract 
or  arrange  with  a  nongovernmental  organi- 
zation or  Individual  for  its  performance; 

"(2)  require  each  Community  Action 
Agency  designated  imder  Section  201  of  this 
Act,  to  advise  him  of  each  contract  or  ar- 
rangement entered  Into  by  It  with  non- 
governmental organizations  or  Individuala 
for  the  evaluation  of  programs  or  projects 
administered  by  it  under  this  Act,  including 
information  regarding  the  purpose,  cost, 
scope,  evaluation  methodology,  and  organi- 
zations or  individuals  Involved  in  such  con- 
!  ract  or  arrangement;  and 

"(3)  furnish  to  the  Comptroller  General 
01  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter  a  listing  of  all  contracts  or 
arrangements  reported  to  him  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  during 
such  calendar  quarter.  Including  identifica- 
tion of  the  pcogrmm  or  project,  the  organisa- 


tion or  Individual,  and  the  cost  Involved  in 
each  contract  or  arrangement. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  con- 
duct evaluations  of  programs  carried  out  un- 
der this  Act,  and  upon  request  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  or  to  the  extent  person- 
nel are  available,  by  Members  of  Congress 
shall  (1)  conduct  studies  of  existing  statutes 
and  regulations  governing  programs  carried 
on  under  this  Act,  (2)  review  the  policies 
and  practices  of  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing such  programs,  (3)  review  the  evaluation 
procedures  adopted  by  such  agencies  carry- 
ing out  such  programs,  (4)  initiate  evalua- 
tion projects  of  particular  programs,  and 
(5)  compile  data  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
preceding  functions. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  studies  and  eval- 
uations herein  authorized,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  give  particular  attention  to  the 
practice  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  of  Community  Action  Agencies 
designated  under  Section  201  of  this  Act  of 
contracting  with  private  firms,  organizations, 
and  individuals  for  the  provision  of  a  wide 
range  of  studies  and  services  (such  as  per- 
sonnel recruitment  and  training,  program 
evaluation,  and  program  administration) , 
and  shall  report  to  the  Director  and  to  the 
Congress  his  findings  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  such  contracts  and  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  or  any  of 
bis  duly  authorized  representatives  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  had  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  finan- 
cial assistance  received  by  any  agency  under 
this  Act. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  sections. 

"PREVENTION     OF    CONrLICTS     OF    INTEREST 

"Sec.  623.  The  Director  shall  issue  regula- 
tions and  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportiinity  (or  any  other  agency 
utilizing  funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act)  shall  not  contract  with, 
make  a  grant  to,  or  enter  into  any  other 
type  of  financial  arrangement  with,  any  In- 
dividual who  has  been  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  adminis- 
ters fvinds  appropriated  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  (or  with  a  partner  of  such  indi- 
vidual, or  with  a  firm  or  business  organiza- 
tion in  which  such  Individual  holds  a  sub- 
stantial financial  Interest  or  In  which  he 
serves  as  an  officer),  within  one  year  after 
such  employment,  for  any  service  or  activity 
(other  than  reemployment  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  a  department  or  agency  ot  the 
United  States  Government)  in  which  such 
person  participated  personally  and  substan- 
tially as  an  officer  or  employee  through  de- 
cision, approval,  disapproval,  recommenda- 
tion, the  rendering  of  advice,  Investigation, 
or  otherwise. 

"PAYMENT    OF    DUES    PROHIBITEO 

"Sec.  624.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  person,  organization,  or 
agency  to  make  any  {layment  in  the  natiu^ 
of  dues  or  membership  fees  In  any  public 
or  private  organization  or  association. 

"NEPOTISM    PROHIBITED 

"Sec.  625.  No  person  shall  be  employed  (or 
continue  in  employment  (  with  funds  appro- 
priated under  tbe  authority  of  this  Act  In  a 
position  ( 1 )  over  which  a  member  of  his  im- 
mediate family  exercises  supervisory  author- 
ity, or  (2)  while  he  or  a  member  of  his 
immediate  family  serves  on  a  board  or  com- 
mittee which  has  authority  to  order  per- 
sonnel actions  affecting  such  position,  or 
(3)  while  he  is  a  member  of  his  immediate 
family  serves  cm  a  board  or  committee  which, 


either  by  rule  or  practice,  regularly  nomi- 
nates, recommends,  or  screens  candidates  for 
the  agency  or  program  in  which  such  posi- 
tion Is  located.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  member  of  an  immediate  family  shall 
include  any  of  the  following  persons:  hus- 
band, wife,  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
son,  daughter,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  brother-in-law,  sis- 
ter-in-law, son-ln-Iaw,  or  daiighter-ln-law." 
Part  C — Amendments  to  Tin*  Vin 
("VISTA") 

KKSTRUCrURING  ADMINISTRATION  OF   PROGRAM 

Sec.  331.  Section  810  (a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing oxit  that  part  of  the  first  sentence  which 
precedes  the  numbered  paragraphs  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local  public  agencies  to  recruit, 
select,  train  and  assign  persons  to  serve  in 
full-time  volunteer  programs.  Such  programs 
shall  be  those  established  by  the  grantee 
agency  or  (upon  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  work  of  such  volunteers  will  be  super- 
vised by  competent  Individuals)  by  other 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, which  Involve  the  assignment  of 
volunteers  to  work — " 

ASSISTANCE    IN    LXGAL     SERVICES    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  332.  Section  834  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(f)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  title  shall  provide  legal  services  or  legal 
counsel  only  as  a  part  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram (and  at  the  request  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  directors  of  such  program ) 
supported  under  section  222(a)  3  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST  FOR  HOUR  OP  MEETING 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  MKSKTTiTj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  AliBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  object  if  I  made  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  for  the  House  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow?  I  think  we 
might  finish  this  bill. 

Mr.  MESKTTiTi.  I  would  object,  Mr 
Speaker.         

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  make  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  House  meet  at 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

(Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
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ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  Hil.  4249,  which  would 
extend  for  another  5  years  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the  House 
for  several  days  in  1965,  it  was  my  feel- 
ing that  it  was  punitive  legislation,  de- 
signed to  place  restrictions  on  the  voting 
machinery  in  certain  States  for  the  bene- 
fit of  political  interests  in  the  big  urban 
centers  elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  was 
an  effort  to  demonstrate  to  certain  pres- 
sure groups,  for  political  expediency, 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  ex- 
ercise powers  far  beyond  anything  that 
had  been  used  heretofore. 

Four  years  have  passed  and  here  we 
are  again  considering  the  matter  of  vot- 
ing rights,  with  the  claim  being  made 
that  this  bill  merely  extends  existing  law 
for  another  5  years.  In  my  opinion,  it  was 
a  bad  law  when  it  was  enacted  and  its  ac- 
ceptability is  not  enhanced  by  extending 
it  another  5  years. 

In  the  first  place,  the  basis  upon  which 
the  affected  States  were  to  be  brought 
under  the  act  was  questionable.  It  sup- 
posed that  since  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  in  these  particular 
areas  did  not  go  to  the  polls  on  election 
day  in  1964,  it  was  presumed  that  some 
irregularities  existed.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  ridiculous  assumption  and  thus  estab- 
lished in  the  law  a  premise  based  entirely 
on  a  presumption  of  guilt. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
would  continue  the  discrimination 
against  those  States  that  were  consid- 
ered targets  in  the  beginning.  This 
again  is  punitive  legislation  which  ig- 
nores progress  and  fans  the  fires  of  in- 
dignation felt  by  the  electorate  of  these 
States.  I  am  even  more  opposed  to  the 
extension  than  I  was  to  the  original 
enactment  because  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  extending  it  another  5 
years.  All  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  last  decade  in  increasing  voter  par- 
ticipation, and  so  forth  is  completely  ig- 
nored In  an  effort  to  justify  this  bill. 

It  Is  interesting  and  revealing  that 
many  of  those  who  are  most  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  are  opposed  to  applying  it  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  The  data  used  in  1965 
was  questionable  then  and  has  no  rele- 
vance to  the  situation  today.  Yet,  it  is 
being  used.  This  outdated  data  cannot 
be  justified  by  any  sense  of  logic  or  fair- 
ness and  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
acceptability  If  the  shoe  were  on  the 
other  foot.  There  has  been  far  too  much 
punitive  legislation  of  this  type  in  re- 
cent years  and  the  only  way  that  we  will 
ever  solve  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  allis  to  deal  fairly  with  every- 
one concerned. 

I  feel  that  If  any  action  is  to  be  taken 
at  all  by  Congress  it  should  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  every  qualified  voter  in 
the  United  States  to  vote  the  way  he 
chooses — ^not  to  take  punitive  action 
against  a  few. 

The  use  of  the  1964  figures  may  be 
questioned  as  a  basis  since  there  may 
have  been  all  kinds  of  reasons  why  peo- 
ple did  not  choose  to  vote  in  that  par- 
ticular presidential  election— many  of 


which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
registration.  Thousands  of  new  voters 
have  been  registered  in  the  affected 
States  since  1964  and  many  of  these 
voted  last  year.  Yet,  this  bill  proposes 
to  continue  the  same  penalties  which 
grew  out  of  the  vindictive  1965  legisla- 
tion. This  is  not  fair;  it  is  not  just;  and 
it  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  American 
legal  treatment. 

The  Southern  States  are  being  used  as 
a  lever  to  keep  alive  an  issue  which  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  big  urban 
areas  in  other  sections  of  the  coimtry, 
all  for  political  expediency.  I  feel  that 
we  should  try  to  get  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy out  of  the  affairs  of  the  States  and 
to  extend  a  law  of  this  type,  where  the 
need  for  such  an  extension  has  not  been 
demonstrated,  is  beyond  the  realm  of 
reasonableness. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  IN  25TH 
DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  WIGGINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember of  this  year  I  mailed  a  question- 
naire to  the  residents  of  the  25th  Con- 
gressional District  of  California  asking 
their  views  on  a  number  of  issues.  The 
district  includes  the  eastern  portion  of 
Los  Angeles  County  and  northern  Orange 
County.  More  than  25,000  people  took 
the  time  to  reply,  including  5,000  high 
school  students. 

It  pleases  me  to  report  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  poll  show  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  district,  adults  and 
teenagers  alike,  support  President  Nixon's 
phased  reduction  of  troops  In  Vietnam. 
The  adults  voted  71  percent  in  favor  of 
the  plan,  the  teenagers  61  percent. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  know  the  complete  results  of  the 
poll,  I  would  Uke  to  place  in  the  Record 
my  newsletter  which  is  being  sent  to 
more  than  200,000  residents  this  week. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

QXTESnONNAIRE    RESULTS 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
lately  about  a  body  of  public  opinion  known 
as  the  "Great  Silent  Majority." 

Proponents  of  controversial  points  of  view 
often  claim  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
Americans,  knowing  that  the  assertion  Is  dif- 
ficult to  disprove.  The  majority  by  Its  very 
nature  suffers  In  silence,  since  there  Is  no 
acceptable  way  to  voice  Its  frustrations.  The 
average  person  does  not  march  In  the  streets 
even  for  worthy  causes;  nor  does  he  occupy 
public  buildings  as  a  protest  against  bad 
ones.  Only  at  election  time  Is  the  voice  of 
the  majority  beard  and  respected.  Between 
elections,  it  Is  only  possible  to  make  informed 
guesses  concerning  public  opinion,  based 
upon  samples  of  that  opinion. 

I  have  Just  concluded  the  second  sampling 
of  public  opinion  In  my  District  this  year. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  results  represent 
the  voice  of  the  "Great  SUent  Majority,"  but 
I  believe  the  nearly  25,000  responses  to  a 
series  of  seven  questions  to  be  a  more  re- 
liable gauge  of  the  majority  view  than  the 
"sound  of  marching  effete." 

Here  are  the  results. 

1.  If  inflation  continues,  should  wage, 
price  and  profit  controls  be  imposed?  Tes, 
67%;  no,  30%;  undecided,  13%. 

Although  the  present  plans  of  the  Nixon 
Administration    do    not    include    economic 


controls  over  wages,  prices,  and  profits,  it 
is  clear  that  most  citizens  would  accept  these 
drastic  restraints  in  order  to  curb  Inflation. 
Both  men  and  women  feel  about  the  same 
on  this  issue,  but  a  wide  variance  exists  be- 
tween age  groups.  The  older  citizens  suffer- 
ing the  most  from  inflation  because  of  fixed 
Incomes  are  much  more  willing  to  accept 
wage,  price,  and  profit  controls  than  the 
younger  citizens.  i 

2.  To  help  fight  inflation  by  reducMg  gov- 
ernment spending,  the  President  hamasked 
cutbacks  in  federal  coTutructton,  incpiding 
several  projects  in  the  2Sth  IHsfric".  Do  you 
approve?  Yes.  70%;  no,  22%;  undecided,  8%. 

My  purpose  in  asking  this  question  was  to 
determine  the  willingness  of  the  citizens  of 
the  25th  District  to  accept  government 
economies,  even  when  it  affected  our  de- 
pressed construction  industry. 

Although  the  affirmative  response  was 
decisive,  there  was  a  greater  degree  of  reluc- 
tance in  Los  Angeles  County  where  the  num- 
ber of  families  dependent  upon  the  building 
Industry  exceeds  that  of  Orange  County. 

The  Presidential  order  applied  only  to  fu- 
ture construction  and  the  number  oX  proj- 
ects involved  in  the  25th  District  is  few. 

3.  From  what  you  have  read  about  the  tax 
reform  bill,  are  you  in  general  agreement 
with  its  provisions?  Tes,  48%;  no,  22%;  un- 
decided, 30  Tr. 

The  most  important  conclusion  from  these 
resfKinses  Is  that  a  great  many  people  either 
do  not  Imow  about  the  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion or  are  unsure  of  their  views.  Although 
I  know  a  great  deal  about  this  controversial 
subject,  I  am  not  sure  of  my  views  either. 

The  tax  reform  legislation  considered  by 
the  Congress  this  year  Is  so  Incredibly  com- 
plex and  deals  with  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. It  is  nearly  Impossible  to  be  satisfied 
with  either  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote.  The  bill 
contains  both  tax  reform  aimed  at  closing 
loopholes  and  tax  relief  provisions.  On  bal- 
ance, I  am  persuaded  that  It  represents  an 
improvement  in  the  tax  law  and  intend  to 
support  the  measure  unless  unreasonable  in- 
flaticmary  amendments  are  added  prior  to  the 
final  vote. 

4.  The  Congress  teill  soon  consider  a  new 
approach  to  the  welfare  problem.  Initially 
it  will  cost  more  money  than  the  present 
system,  but  rnay  have  the  long  range  effect 
of  taking  people  off  welfare.  Would  you  sup- 
port this  bill?  Yes.  66%;  no.  17%;  unde- 
cided, 17%. 

The  President's  welfare  prc^osals  are  well 
received  but  I  believe  that  the  support  may 
be  even  greater  than  the  figures  Indicate. 

To  many,  welfare  programs  In  any  form 
are  xinacceptable.  The  frequent  response  on 
many  returns  was  "Put  'em  to  work  I"  Com- 
pulsory labor  may  be  a  workable  alternative 
to  welfare  when  able-bodied  welfare  recipi- 
ents are  Involved,  but  the  problem  becomes 
more  complicated  when  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  mothers  of  young  children  abandoned 
by  their  fathers  are  considered. 

In  essence,  the  Nlzon  welfare  proposals 
require  registration  for  work  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  the  receipt  of  benefits.  The  proposals 
deal  with  many  facets  of  the  problem.  In- 
cluding uniform  national  benefits,  voca- 
tional training,  and  ezpandsd  <lay  care  cen- 
ters. If  enacted,  the  program  wlU  be  very 
expensive,  but  the  present  laws  are  a  costly 
failure.  It  Is  Impcvtant  that  a  trmh.  ap- 
proach, based  upon  requiring  avatlablllty  for 
work  In  i^iproprlate  cases,  be  given  a  fair 
trlaJk 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  lottery  draft  law,  with 
no  student  deferments,  which  only  calls 
upon  18  and  19  year  olds  to  serve?  Tes,  54%; 
no,  35%:  undecided,  11%. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  question- 
naire, a  form  of  lottery — the  random  selec- 
tion system — has  been  Implemented.  Under 
the  random  selectton  system,  student  dtfer- 
ments  are  retained. 
A  true  lottery  system  and  the  cUminatlon 
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of  student  deferments  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing near  equality  of  the  obligation  to  serve 
will  be  considered  next  Spring,  together  with 
other  draft  proposals,  Including  the  consid- 
eration of  the  volunteer  army  concept.  TJnl- 
form  military  training  for  all,  wlthput  de- 
ferment, remained  the  preference  of  many 
citizens;  but  It  Is  not  likely  that  this  pro- 
posal will  be  Implemented  for  the  principal 
reason  that  the  number  of  young  men  avail- 
able for  such  training  far  exceeds  our  de- 
fense needs. 

This  question  was  the  only  one  in  which 
substantial  differences  were  noted  between 
the  answers  given  by  men  and  women. 
Women,  It  seems,  are  decidedly  more  cool 
toward  the  lottery  proposal.  The  differences 
may  be  occasioned  by  a  general  attitude  of 
opposition  to  any  form  of  military  service, 
which  is  more  commonly  held  by  women 
than  men. 

8.  Do  you  support  President  Nikon's  phased 
reduction  of  troops  in  Vietnam?  Yes,  71%; 
no,  22%;  undecided,  7%. 

7.  Do  you  support  continued  military  as- 
sistance to  South.  Vietnam  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  a  communist  military 
takeover  in  South  Vietnam?  Yes,  69^;;  no. 
23%;  undecided,  8%. 

These  two  questions  are  considered  to- 
gether, since  they  l>oth  deal  with  Vietnam. 

The  first  was  Intended  to  measure  the  ac- 
ceptability of  President  Nixon's  policies  In 
dealing  with  this  vexing  war.  Approval  was 
quite  general  throughout  the  District,  with 
the  Los  Angeles  County  citizens  again 
demonstrating  slightly  greater  "hawkish" 
tendencies.  The  only  variance  from  the  Dis- 
trict pattern  was  evident  In  the  21-3S  female 
ftge  group  In  Orange  County.  In  this  group, 
the  President's  policies  received  only  51'; 
accept«nce  and  a  36%  negative  response. 

Admittedly,  the  question  was  not  clearcut 
on  the  war,  since  advocates  of  Immediate 
withdrawal  may  have  accepted  "phased  re- 
duction" as  a  compromise  in  the  absence  of 
other  alternatives.  This  possible  ambiguity, 
however,  w«s  dispelled  by  the  substantially 
identical  answers  received  to  the  second 
Vietnam  question.  To  that  question,  the 
dedicated  "doves"  could  cast  an  unambiguous 
"no"  response.  Only  the  strong  "hawks"  be- 
lieving in  prompt  action  to  achieve  a  mili- 
tary victory  were  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  a 
clear  opportunity  to  voice  their  views. 

Public  opinion  trends  in  the  District  on 
Vietnam  since  July,  1967  make  it  plain,  how- 
ever, that  strong  hawkish  views  prevail. 

In  April,  1967.  80.6%  voted  to  accept  the 
risk  of  Red  Chinese  Intervention  and  In- 
crease our  military  effort  to  Include  a  block- 
ade of  the  Port  of  Haiphong;  92.6%  rejected 
a  unilateral  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

In  August,  1967,  65%  supported  an  in- 
crease in  our  troop  commitment,  if  requested 
by  field  conunanders;  and  67%  were  willing 
to  accept  the  risk  of  Chinese  intervention  by 
advocating  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam,  if 
necessary  to  achieve  a  military  victory. 

In  April,  1968,  77%  rejected  unilateral 
United  States  withdrawal  in  Vietnam,  If  It 
became  necessary  to  achieve  an  end  to  the 
fighting.  Only  4%  believed  that  such  a  with- 
drawal would  result  in  "peace"  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Finally,  78%  urged  strong  military  pres- 
sure during  any  period  of  negotiations. 

In  June,   1969,   78%    recommended   a  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
If  negotiations  In  Paris  were  unproductive. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaires  mailed 
to  each  postal  patron  in  the  District,  approxi- 
mately SOOO  were  circulated  to  high  school 
students.  Participation  was  entirely  volun- 
tary and  included  moat  high  schools  in  the 
Los  Angeles  County  portion  of  the  District 
and  the  Placentla  schools  in  Orange  Coiinty. 

Answers  from  the  students  were  remark- 
ably like  the  adult  replies  except  in  one 
predictable  areft:  the  dnft.  Hardly  anyona 


who  may  be  drafted  likes  the  Idea,  and  we 
all  regret  the  necessity  of  involutary  mili- 
tary service.  But  it  is  necessary,  and  all  the 
demonstrations  and  peace  symbols  to  the 
contrary  will  not  remove  the  evil  in  the  world 
which   creates   the   necessity. 

On  Vietnam,  65";^^  of  the  students  sup- 
ported the  President's  policies  and  54%  were 
'Willing  to  continue  necessary  military  sup- 
port to  South  Vietnam. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  comfort  to  many 
concerned  adults  that  teenagers,  on  the 
whole,  mirror  the  views  of  their  elders.  To 
others,  this  observation  may  prove  dis- 
quieting. 

«  »  «  •  • 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  assistance 
in  helping  me  represent  your  views  in  Con- 
grcFS. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Charles  E.  Wiggins. 

Member  of  Congress 


INVITATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
FOR  JANUARY  1  IN  THE  MISSOURI 
LOCKER  ROOM  AT  MIAMI 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  demonstrating  the  grridiron 
form  that  won  him  a  secure  spot  on  the 
Whlttier  College  bench,  the  President 
made  a  daring  end  rim  to  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  a  few  days  ago.  In  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  broken  field  running,  he  side- 
stepped Penn  State,  brushed  aside  Mis- 
souri University  and  headed  straight  for 
the  Texas  locker  room.  Oh,  it  was  heady 
stuff  and  the  Texas  fans  loved  it,  but  the 
President's  score  may  not  be  enough  to 
win.  The  game  is  not  over  yet.  TTie  final 
gun  does  not  sound  until  the  night  of 
January  1. 

What  if  Notre  Dame  beats  Texas  in 
the  Cotton  Bowl,  Mississippi  beats  Ar- 
kansas in  the  Sugar  Bowl,  and  Missouri 
beats  Penn  State  in  the  Orange  Bowl? 
Who  then  deserves  the  plaque,  Mr. 
President? 

Let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear. 
The  Longhoms  are  an  exceptional  team 
and  worthy  of  praise.  It  is  just  that  we 
think  the  award  for  the  final  standing 
should  be  reserved  until  January  1.  It  Is 
like  giving  an  award  for  the  No.  1  base- 
ball team  with  the  World  Series  yet  to 
be  played  or  Inaugurating  the  President 
after  his  party's  national  convention. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  re- 
cent weeks  the  Tigers  have  been  rated 
fifth  and  sixth  in  the  national  polls 
while  Penn  State  enjoyed  second  and 
third  ratings.  But  now  we  find  the  Miami 
bookmakers  favoring  Missouri  by  2^ 
points.  You  can  be  sure  that  this  pre- 
diction In  Miami  is  not  based  on  political 
expediency. 

Therefore,  I  take  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  invite  the  President  to  the 
Missouri  locker  room  in  Miami  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  game  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  to  present  a  plaque  to  the 
Nation's  No.  1  team.  Only  by  this  gesture 
can  the  President  bring  us  together  and 
get  us  to  lower  our  voices. 

My  constituents,  John  Brown,  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mike  Carroll,  Ste.  Genevieve,  and 
Tom  Shryock,  Fredericktown,  advise  that 
they  desire  to  associate  themBelres  with 
my  remarks. 


SUBSTANTIAL  UTILIZATION  OF  ACA- 
DEMIC TALENT  BY  THE  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  TAPT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) . 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  it 
has  certainly  escaped  widespread  atten- 
tion, one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Nixon  administration  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  utilizing  the  talents  of  out- 
standing and  respected  individuals  fi-om 
academic  life.  This  movement  of  profes- 
sional personnel  and  ideas  between  gov- 
,«rnment  and  the  campus  is  an  element  of 
strength  in  our  society.  Responsive  and 
effective  govenmient  requires  the  most 
component  men  and  the  best  Ideas  the 
Nation  can  provide.  I  am,  therefore, 
pleased  with  President  Nixon's  exten- 
sive recruitment  of  academic  personnel 
Into  this  Republican  administration. 
Clearly  this  administration  is  keeping 
open  the  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween itself  and  the  intellectual  com- 
munity. 

Persons  from  academic  backgrounds 
are  serving  at  the  very  highest  levels  in 
the  White  House  In  the  Cabinet,  and  in 
key  positions  in  the  various  departments. 
The  following  list  Is  by  no  means  inclu- 
sive, but  I  think  it  demonstrates  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
utilize  the  intellectual  resources  on  our 
Nation's  campuses. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Prof.  Arthur  F.  Bums  of  Columbia 
University  serves  as  counselor  to  the 
President,  a  position  holding  Cabinet 
rank.  The  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  our 
imderstandlng  of  business  cycles.  The 
President  recently  announced  that  he 
will  appoint  Dr.  Bums  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  time  a  imlversity 
professor  has  been  appointed  to  this  pol- 
icymaking post. 

Also  serving  as  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  special  responsibilities  for 
urban  affairs  Is  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  the  sociologist  who  formerly  served 
as  director  of  the  Joint  Urban  Center 
of  Harvard  University  and  MIT.  Dr. 
Mojmlhan  has  been  director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Urban  Affairs  Council. 

In  the  field  of  national  security  affairs, 
a  key  role  is  being  played  by  Dr.  Henry  A 
Kissinger  of  Harvard,  the  President's  As- 
sistant for  National  Security  Affairs. 

Additional  distinguished  academians 
serving  at  the  White  House  include:  Prof. 
Martin  Anderson  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity— Special  Assistant  to  the  President; 
Prof.  Roger  Freeman  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity— Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Prof.  Richard  Cooper  of  Yale 
University — an  assistant  to  Professor 
Kissinger. 

Earlier  this  month  a  di£Qcult  and  ex- 
tremely significant  task  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  foi-mer  French 
Resistance  leader  and  now  an  interna- 
tional authority  on  hunger  and  nutrition. 
Dr.  Mayer  took  leave  from  hla  position  at 
Harvard  University  to  direct  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food.  Nutrition, 
and  Health. 
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In  those  key  executive  agencies  of  the 
Executive  OfiBce  of  the  President  which 
leport  directly  to  the  President,  there  is 
also  a  group  of  distinguished  intellec- 
tuals. The  President's  Science  Advisor 
and  head  of  the  OflBce  of  Science  and 
Technology  is  a  renowned  scientist,  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBridge,  who  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology to  assume  his  present  position. 

The  outstanding  economists  on  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  are:  Prof. 
Paul  W.  McCracken  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Prof.  Hendrik  S.  Houttaker  of 
Harvard,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Stein  of  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

Two  assistant  directors  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  also  have  academic  back- 
groimds.  Dr.  Richard  Nathan  came  to  the 
Bureau  from  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  Dr.  James  R.  Schlesinger  of  the 
Rand  CoiTX)ration  formerly  served  on 
the  University  of  Virginia  faculty. 

CABINET  DEPARTMENTS 

The  various  Cabinet  departments  have 
also  had  a  healthy  and  substantial  infu- 
sion of  academic  talents.  The  most  out- 
standing examples  are  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  P.  Shultz,  the  former  dean  of 
the  school  of  business  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  Hardin,  who  resigned  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Nebi-aska  to 
accept  his  current  post.  Each  of  these 
men  has  brought  into  his  respective  de- 
partment a  significant  number  of  pro- 
fessional persons  from  academia.  For 
example,  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower  Arnold 
R.  Weber  was  formerly  a  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Under  Secretai-y  George  H.  Hildebrand 
Is  currently  on  leave  from  the  economics 
faculty  at  Cornell  University. 

In  the  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment, Thomas  Cowden,  was  dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Michigan  State 
University,  and  Prof.  Donald  A.  Pearl- 
berg,  professor  of  agricultural  economics 
at  Purdue  University,  serves  as  Director 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

At  the  Department  of  Defense,  Roger 
C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  held  the  Jerome  Clarke 
Hunsaker  professorship  at  MIT  prior  to 
becoming  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Cur- 
tis Tarr  was  formerly  president  of  Law- 
rence University.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Warren  Nutter  came  to  the  De- 
partment from  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Virginia. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Policy  Planning  and  National  Security 
Council,  International  Security  Affairs, 
Dr.  Yuan-li  Wu  is  on  leave  from  the  de- 
partment of  economics.  University  of  San 
Francisco.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Pranger,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs,  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  department  of  politi- 
cal science,  University  of  Seattle.  Special 
Assistant  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs. Dr.  William  R.  VanCleve  is  from 
the  department  of  political  science.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  John  S. 
Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  was  formerly  director  of  the 
Livermore  Laboratory  of  the  University 


of  California  and  Dr.  Roland  F.  Herbst, 
the  Deputy  Director,  Strategic  and  Space 
Systems  was  associate  director  for  nu- 
clear design  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  University  of  California. 

Myron  Tribus,  the  former  dean  of  the 
school  of  engineering  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, is  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Science  and  Technology. 

In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Science  Affairs  is  Dr. 
Roger  Egeberg,  previously  dean  of  the 
medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning,  Research,  and 
Evaluation,  James  F.  Gallagher,  was  pro- 
fessor and  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Research  on  Exceptional  Children,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  The  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  for  International  Affairs 
is  Dr.  George  Grassmuck,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  was  a  professor  of 
political  science  and  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
1960-61,  Dr.  Grassmuck  served  as  Special 
Consultant  to  then  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  in  1960  was  research  director  of  the 
presidential  campaign. 

Prof.  Paul  Cherington  of  Harvard's 
School  of  Business  Administration  is  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Dr.  Secor  D.  Browne,  professor  of  aero- 
nautical engineering  at  MIT,  served  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  has  recently  been  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

At  the  Post  OflBce  Department,  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  Ronald  E.  Lee  previously 
served  as  director  of  the  center  for  urban 
affairs  at  Michigan  State  University. 

At  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Prof.  Murray  L.  Wiedenbaum  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  of  Washington  Uni- 
vei-sity  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  and  Prof.  Edwin  S.  Cohen 
of  the  Law  School,  University  of  Virginia, 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy. 
Prof.  Henry  Wallich  of  Yale  University 
is  a  senior  consultant  to  the  Department. 
Former  Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  serves  as  the  Solici- 
tor Genei-al  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
In  the  Interior  Depai-tment,  a  key  poli- 
cymaker is  Dr.  Carl  McMurray,  the  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  and  former  pro- 
fessor of  poUtical  science  at  Florida  State 
University.  Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks, 
and  Marine  Resources,  was  on  the  faculty 
at  Louisiana  State  University. 

In  the  international  affairs  field,  men 
from  university  life  are  also  serving  In 
this  administration.  For  example,  former 
president  of  Michigan  State  University 
John  A  Hannah  is  Administrator  of  AID. 
The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Burundi  is 
Thomas  Melady,  a  professor  of  Afro- 
Asian  affairs  at  Seaton  Hall  University. 
Dr.  Glenn  Olds,  the  U.S.  Representative 
on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  was  formerly  dean 
of  intei-national  studies  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  Professor  of  politi- 
cal science  and  vice  president  of  Indiana 
University  David  Derge  Is  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Ad'visory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national, Educational,  and  Chiltwal  Af- 
fairs. 

Father  Theodore  M.  Hesberg,  the  pres- 
ident of  Notre  Dame  University,  was  des- 


ignated by  President  Nixon  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  UJS.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  and  Stephen  Horn,  dean  of  grad- 
uate studies  at  American  University  was 
appointed  vice  chairman. 

Dr.  William  McElroy,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  is  a 
distinguished  biologist  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  chaired  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sfciences  populatloi 
study  committee. 

Academicians  are  also  serving  as  vol- 
unteers on  Presidential  task  forces  that 
were  established  to  assist  the  admin- 
istration with  ideas  and  recommenda- 
tions for  1970  and  beyond.  A  dis- 
tinguished group  of  college  presidents 
are  serving  on  the  Task  Force  on  Priori- 
ties in  Higher  Education  chaired  by  Pres- 
ident James  M.  Hester  of  New  York 
University.  Members  of  this  task  force 
include :  President  George  F.  Budd,  Kan- 
sas State  University;  President  James  C. 
Fletcher,  University  of  Utah;  President 
Luther  H.  Foster,  Tuskeegee  Institute; 
Chancellor  Alexander  Heard.  Vanderbilt 
University;  President  James  A.  Howard, 
Rockford  College;  President  Howard  W. 
Johnson,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  President  Edward  H.  Levi, 
University  of  Chicago;  Vice  Chancel- 
lor for  2-year  Colleges,  Sebastian  Mar- 
torana.  State  University  of  New  York; 
President  Malcolm  C.  Moos,  University 
of  Minnesota;  Vice  Chancellor  for  Edu- 
cational Planning  and  Program  Rose- 
mary Park,  UCLA;  President  John  E. 
Sawyer,  Williams  College;  President 
Paul  E.  Waldschmldt,  University  of  Port- 
land; and  President  John  C.  Weaver. 
University  of  Missouri. 

Other  persons  from  academic  life 
ser\'ing  on  presidential  task  forces 
include  the  following : 

Task  Force  on  Problems  of  the  Aging: 
Dean  Walter  M.  Beattle,  Jr.,  school 
of  social  work,  Syracuse  University; 
Prof.  Colin  D.  Campbell,  department  of 
economics,  Dartmouth  College;  Dr. 
Woodrow  Morris,  director,  institute  of 
gerontology,  The  State  University  of 
Iowa. 

Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution:  Chair- 
man Arie  Jan  Haagen-Smit,  professor 
of  bio-prganic  chemistry,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  Prof.  Willard  P. 
Libby,  institute  of  geophysics  and  plane- 
tary science,  UCLA;  Dr.  Norton  Nelson, 
director,  institute  of  environmental 
medicine.  New  York  University;  Piof. 
Ernest  S.  Starkman,  department  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia-Berkeley; Prof.  John  W.  Tukey, 
department  of  statistics,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; and  Prof.  James  L.  Whittenber- 
ger,  school  of  public  health.  Harvard 
University. 

Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation: 
Prof.  Dan  Throop  Smith,  graduate  school 
of  business,  Stanford  University. 

Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth: 
Chairman  Neil  Jacoby,  professor  of  busi- 
ness and  economic  policy,  UCLA;  Prof. 
Moses  Abramovitz,  department  of  eco- 
nomics, Stanford  University;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Denison,  senior  fellow,  the 
Brookings  Institution;  Prof.  John  W. 
Kendrick,  department  of  economics. 
George  Washington  University;  Dr.  EU 
Shapiro,  professor  of  financial  manage- 
ment, Hai-vard  University. 
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Task  Force  on  Highway  Safety:  Vice 
President  for  Medical  Affairs  John  Con- 
ger, University  of  Colorado  Medical  Cen- 
ter; Mr.  Harmer  E.  Davis,  director,  in- 
stitute of  transportation  and  traCBc  en- 
gineering, University  of  California;  Dr. 
Ross  A.  MacParland,  professor  of  public 
health,  Harvard  University. 

Task  Force  on  Low-Income  Housing; 
Chairman  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  depart- 
ment of  economics,  Columbia  University; 
professor  of  real  estate  and  urban  land 
economics  Leo  Orebler,  UCLA;  Dr. 
George  S.  Stemlieb,  director  of  urban 
studies  center,  Rutgers  University;  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Weimer,  special  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Indiana  University. 

Task  Force  on  Model  Cities :  Chairman 
Edward  C.  Banfleld.  department  of  gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University;  Prof.  Ber- 
nard Frieden,  department  of  city  plan- 
ning, MIT;  Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson,  de- 
partment of  government.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  James  M.  Buchanan,  de- 
partment of  economics,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Task  Force  on  Oceanography:  Vice 
President  John  C.  Calhoun,  Jr.,  Texas  A. 
li  M.  University ;  Prof.  Emeritus  Norman 
J.  Padelford,  department  of  political  sci- 
ence. MIT. 

Task  Force  on  Problems  of  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped:  Dr.  William  A.  Spen- 
cer, department  of  rehabilitation,  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine. 

Task  Force  on  Prisoner  Rehabilitation: 
Mr.  Norval  Morris,  director,  center  for 
studies  in  criminal  justice.  University  of 
Chicago. 

Task  Force  on  Science  Policy :  Dr.  Sol- 
omon Fabrlcant,  department  of  econom- 
ics. New  York  University;  Dean  Robert 
J.  Glaser,  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine;  Dean  Chauncey  Starr,  school 
of  engineering  and  applied  science, 
UCLA;  Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever,  pres- 
ident, Carnegie-Mellon  University;  Prof. 
Charles  H.  Townes,  department  of  phys- 
ics. University  of  California-Berkeley. 

Task  Force  on  Improving  the  Prospects 
of  Small  Business:  Prof.  Fi-ank  L. 
Tucker,  graduate  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration. Harvard  University. 

Task  Force  on  Urban  Renewal:  Frof. 
Richard  F.  Muth,  department  of  econom- 
ics, Washington  University ;  Prof.  George 
S.  Tolley,  department  of  economics.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Dr.  Archibald  M. 
Woodruff,  chancellor.  University  of  Hart- 
ford. 

Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and 
Responsibilities:  Sister  Ann  Ida  Gannon, 
B.V.M.,  president,  Mundelein  College;  Dr. 
Alan  Simpson,  president,  Vassar  College. 

Task  Force  on  Rural  Development: 
Dr.  C.  E.  Bishop,  vice  president  for  re- 
search and  public  service  programs.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Dean  Ray  M. 
Kottman,  college  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  Ohio  State  University; 
Dr.  Emiel  W.  Owens,  department  of  agri- 
cultural economics.  University  of  Mixme- 
sota ;  Prof.  Henry  A.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  de- 
partment of  agricultural  economics. 
University  of  Mirmesota. 

The  impact  of  academicians  on  policy 
in  the  Nixon  administration  has  already 
been  substantial.  They  were  involved  In 
formulating  the  President's  programs  to 
reform  the  welfare  system  and  share 


revenues  with  the  States  and  localities. 
The  administration  Task  Force  on  Reve- 
nue Sharing,  for  example,  operated  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  and 
was  chaired  by  Dr.  Murray  L.  Wieden- 
baum.  Among  its  most  active  members 
were  Dr.  Richard  Nathan  and  Dr.  Martin 
Anderson.  The  revenue-sharing  proposal 
had  strong  academic  ties  since  at  both 
the  conceptual  and  development  stage 
academic  economists  made  major  con- 
tributions. 

This  academic  involvement  in  oui-  pub- 
lic life  is  a  healthy  situation  which  will, 
I  believe,  assure  vitality  to  Government 
and  fresh  approaches  to  public  problems. 

Should  these  gentlemen  at  a  later  date 
return  to  academic  life,  I  would  also  hope 
that  the  perspectives  gained  from  active 
participation  in  policymaking  would 
make  them  even  more  valuable  scholars, 
teachers,  and  administrators. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  desire  of  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration to  utilize  the  resources  and 
talents  of  the  Nation's  leading  colleges 
and  luiiversities.  For  too  long  there  has 
been  a  popular  misconception  that  aca- 
demic infusion  into  public  life  began  and 
ended  during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. The  partial  list  of  intellectuals  serv- 
ing in  the  Nixon  administration  clearly 
demonstrates  that  this  is  not  true. 

Personally,  I  am  pleased  at  the  liaison 
which  the  Nixon  administration  has  es- 
tablished with  the  academic  community 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  a 
mutually  rewarding  relationship. 


VETERANS  OF  FAMED  100th  INFAN- 
TRY BATTALION  URGE  REPEAL 
OF  TITLE  n 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  pel-mission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
momentum  of  support  for  legislation  to 
repeal  title  n  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  is  developing  into  an  ava- 
lanche, and  carmot  be  ignored  any  longer. 

Civic  and  veterans  organizations 
throughout  this  Nation  are  rallying  to 
the  call  for  elimiiuiting  from  our  Fed- 
eral statute  books  a  law  which  Is  repug- 
nant to  our  American  way  of  life.  The 
detention  law  has  been  called  "un- 
American"  by  the  New  York  Times,  and 
"an  abomination"  by  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star. 

Among  the  many  organizations  seek- 
ing repeal  of  title  n  is  the  Club  100,  an 
organization  of  veterar.s  of  the  famed 
100th  Infantry  Battalion,  which  even- 
tually became  the  first  battalion  of  the 
442d  Infantry  Regiment,  and  which  cov- 
ered itself  with  unparalleled  glory  In 
World  War  n.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  for 
the  Record  a  resolution  which  my  former 
comrades  in  arms  recently  adopted  to 
urge  the  repeal  of  title  II: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
from  prevloxis  experience  In  emergency  de- 
tention, recognize  the  danger  of  Sub-Title  11 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (Emer- 
gency Detention  Act) ,  to  the  civil  rights  of 
all  Americans,  and 

Whereas,    the    Emergency   Detention    Act 


provides  that,  during  periods  of  ."Internal 
security  emergency",  any  person  who  "prob- 
ably win  engage  In,  or  probably  will  conspire 
with  others  to  engage  in,  acts  of  espionage  or 
of  sabotage"  can  be  incarcerated  in  deten- 
tion camps,  and 

Whereas,  %  person  detained  under  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  will  not  be  brought 
to  trial  under  law,  but  Instead  will  be  Judged 
by  a  Preliminary  Hearing  Officer  and  a  De- 
tention Review  Board,  where  the  detainee 
must  prove  his  Innocence  but  the  govern- 
ment is  not  required  to  furnish  evidence  or 
witnesses  to  Justify  the  detention,  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Club  100,  an  organization 
comprised  of  World  War  n  veterans  of  the 
100th  Battalion,  442nd  Regiment,  that  it 
hereby  affirms  it's  opposition  to  Sub-Title  II 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (Emer- 
gency Detention  Act) ,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  in  conformity  with  It's  op- 
position to  said  Sub-Title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960,  that  It  hereby  urges 
the  members  of  the  91st  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  repeal  said  Sub- 
Title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
and  be  it  finally 

Resolved  that  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

( 1 )  The  President  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  Honorable  Splro  T.  Agnew,  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

(3)  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

( 4 )  Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong, 

(5)  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

(6)  Representative  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
and, 

(7)  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Dated:    Honolulu,  Hawaii,  September   10, 

1969. 

Henbt  M.  Kawand, 

President. 
Hubert  W.  Tamamoto, 

Executive  Secretary. 


CLOSINGS  OF  SHOE  FACTORIES 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  8,  the  Brockton 
Daily  Enterprise  of  Massachusetts  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  the  area's  newest 
shoe  factory  was  closing. 

This  is  the  first  new  shoe  factoiy  to 
be  built  in  over  half  a  century  In  the 
Brockton  area,  but  It  will  close  its  doors 
permanently  as  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  shoe  factory  was 
built  2Vs8  years  ago  and  was  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  equipment  avail- 
able In  the  world.  This  company  could 
not  stand  up  to  the  low  wage  competi- 
tion of  foreign  Imports.  They  could  not 
stand  the  gaff  of  foreign  Imports  of  foot- 
wear flooding  the  market  here  In 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  company  had  a  pay- 
roll of  over  $1  million  a  year  In  the  small 
community  of  Avon.  The  company  pur- 
chases from  other  related  companies 
amounted  to  over  $500,000  per  year. 

The  Plymouth  Shoe  Co.,  of  Middleboro, 
Mass.,  notified  Its  workers  and  the  union 
president  that  they  would  cease  produc- 
tion at  its  Middleboro  plant  very  shortly. 

There  Is  another  shoe  factory  that 
employs  over  1,200  people  that  Is  expect- 
ed to  cloee  Its  doors  at  the  end  of  this 
year  and  there  are  rumors  that  three 
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other  shoe  factories  are  about  to  close 
their  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  factories  are  the 
backbone  of  small  communities  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  fact  in  the  city  of 
New  York  we  have  those  who  are  press- 
ing for  free  trade,  the  city  of  New  York 
employs  more  than  200,000  shoe  workers. 
Yet  we  find  in  that  State  those  who  are 
pressing  for  lower  and  lower  tariffs  on 
footwear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  these  people  who 
are  wearing  certain  types  of  T-shirts, 
calling  for  boycott  of  grapes,  but  when 
you  look  at  the  T-shirts  you  find  that 
they  were  made  in  Taiwan  or  Korea  or 
Japan  at  a  pay  scale  of  from  14  cents  to 
50  cents  per  hour.  One  wonders  what  is 
happening  in  this  country.  One  wonders 
where  this  country  is  going  to  be  when 
defense  spending  slows  down.  One  won- 
ders where  the  people  are  going  to  get 
jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  I 
have  raised  my  voice  for  the  past  8  years 
with  reference  to  this  problem.  There 
are  orderly  marketing  bills  pending  be- 
fore that  committee  and  I  want  to  serve 
notice  on  the  chairman  and  the  entire 
membership  of  that  committee  that  I 
expect  action  on  these  bills. 

It  is  about  time  we  did  something 
before  an  entire  industry  is  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
item  from  the  Brockton  Daily  Enterprise 
to  which  I  referred  earlier : 
Area's  "Newest"  Shoe  Factory  Closes  Todat 
(By  Peter  Watson) 
The  first  new  shoe  factory  to  be  built  in 
over  half  a  century  in  the  Brockton  area  will 
close  Its  doors  permanently.  It  was  an- 
nounced this  morning. 

Herbert  S.  Nagle,  president  of  the  Victory 
Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  said  today  Its  2 Vi -year-old 
plant  In  Avon  ceased  production  as  of  this 
morning. 

"The  closing  was  necessitated  principally 
by  the  surge  of  Imported  shoes  Into  this 
country  over  the  past  few  years,"  Nagle  said. 
As  a  result,  165  shoe  workers  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work  and  a  total  payroll  of  Just  under 
$1  million  win  be  lost  to  the  area. 

Notified  of  the  closing,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Shoe  Workers  and  Allied  Craftsman  sent 
a  telegram  to  President  Nixon,  with  copies  to 
Sens.  Kennedy  and  Brooke,  asking  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation. 
"As  yet  we  have  not  heard  a  word,"  Union 
President  Kenneth  W.  Johnson  said  this 
morning.  "It  would  appear  the  politicians  in 
this  area  and  even  the  President  don't  want 
to  take  action,"  he  added. 

According  to  Nagle,  the  decision  to  close 
foUowed  consultations  with  high-level  of- 
ficials from  the  Dept.  of  Commerce. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Nagle  said  "after 
consultations  with  high  government  officials 
of  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  it  was  concluded 
from  our  discussions  that  the  future  of  shoe 
manufacturing  in  this  area  is  very  imcertaln 
and  that  If  and  when  any  relief  does  come 
from  the  deluge  of  imported  footwear  It  wlU 
not  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  nor  In  suffi- 
cient time  to  help  the  small  Independent 
manufacturer. 

■  According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Footwear  Manufacturers  Assn.,  the 
present  level  of  Imports  Is  37  per  cent  of 
domestic  production  and  rising  every  month. 
Nagle  noted  that  the  total  impact  locally 
of  the  closing  would  be  even  greater  than  the 
loss  of  the  Victory  Shoe  Co.  payron. 

"Other  businesses  as  wen  will  be  affected 
such  as  the  Uttle  fellow  who  supplies  us  with 


soles,  upper  leather,  laces,  thread,  buckles 
and  boxes.  Our  total  expendltwes  in  these 
areas  ran  to  approximately  $500,000  per  year," 
Nagle  said. 

Geared  to  produce  men's  shoes  to  retail 
from  $14.95  to  $25,  the  Avon  plant  had  total 
sales  of  over  $2  million  annually  to  chain 
stores,  mail  order  houses  and  other  shoe 
manufacturing  firms. 

The  closing  of  Victory  Shoe  marks  the  third 
factory  to  close  in  this  area  in  the  last  six 
months. 

"The  day  is  coming  soon  when  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  New  England  will 
have  to  answer  to  the  shoe  and  leather 
workers,  arid  not  Jvist  with  words,"  Nagle 
said. 

■The  first  modern  shoe  factory  in  the  Brock- 
ton area  in  over  50  years,  the  Avon  plant  was 
a  one-floor,  air  conditioned  facility  designed 
to  produce  a  certain  level  of  output  each 
day  in  order  to  run  profitably. 

"Obtaining  orders  to  maintain  this  level 
had  become  increasingly  difficult,  and  we  at- 
tribute this  difficulty  to  the  rising  number 
of  imports,"  Nagle  said. 

Nagle  charged  that  the  "government  has 
shown  a  callous  disregard  to  the  problems 
of  the  shoe  and  leather  industry  In  relation 
to  the  question  of  Imports  and  the  small 
Independent  manufactiu-er." 

Nagle  also  charged  that  the  giants  of 
domestic  shoe  manufacturing  were  maintain- 
ing their  profits  as  shoe  production  lagged 
by  doing  more  importing. 

"They  make  up  the  difference  In  the  tre- 
mendous markups  available  on  imported 
shoes,  and  as  a  result  are  not  passing  any  sav- 
ings on  to  the  consumer,"  Nagle  charged. 

Union  President  Kenneth  Johnson  noted 
that  the  majority  of  the  165  shoeworkers  to 
be  laid  off  will  be  permanently  out  of  work. 
"We  can  place  some  of  them  m  other  plants, 
but  the  older  ones  will  probably  retire  and 
younger  ones  will  go  Into  other  industries. 
Those  in  the  middle  are  really  In  trouble," 
he  said. 

lUDDLEBORO     FIRM 

Meanwhile,  the  Plymouth  Shoe  Co.  of  Mid- 
dleboro has  notified  its  workers  in  a  letter  to 
the  union  president  that  It  wUl  cease  pro- 
duction at  its  Middleboro  plant. 

Negotiations  are  presently  under  way  for 
the  sale  or  leasing  of  the  plant,  however,  so 
that  shoe  production  may  continue  under  a 
different  management. 


V-I-E-T-N-A-M 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
"Vietnam"  represents  more  than  just  a 
geographic  entity.  It  can  also  serve  as  a 
mnemonic  device  for  the  organization 
and  discussion  of  the  issues  revolving 
around  that  ongoing  conflict. 

"V":  At  one  time  referred  to  victory, 
"The  overcoming  of  an  antagonist  or 
enemy."  The  origin  is  American  and 
dates  from  the  early  20th  century:  as  to 
win  the  First  or  Second  World  War. 
Guerrilla  fighting  in  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam has  made  the  term  obsolete. 

Now  stands  for  Vietnamizatlon.  De- 
rived from  the  verb  to  Vietnamize.  It  is 
a  tactic  used  when  all  else  fails. 

"I":  Intervention  or  the  limits  thereof. 
As  In:  Intervene  wherever  freedom  is 
threatened  in  the  world.  However,  In  1962 
we  agreed  not  to  Intervene  in  Cuba;  last 
year  we  agreed  not  to  Intervene  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

"E":  Elections.  Often  used  with  the 
adjective  free.  Free  elections:  the  choice 


between  alternatives;  not  the  affirmation 
of  what  already  exists.  For  elections  to  be 
termed  "free,"  the  locking  up  of  one's 
opponents  is  strictly  prohibited. 

"T":  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  Gulf  of 
Tonkin:  as  in  small  body  of  water  with 
a  steep  and  sudden  shelf.  A  body  of  water 
where  ypu  start  with  water  on  your  knee- 
caps and  end  up  with  it  over  your  head. 

"N":  National  priorities.  A  collective 
noun;  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  im- 
portant; that  which  everyone  discuss^ 
but  no  one  does  anything  about;  nega- 
tively correlated  with  the  amount  of 
money  spent. 

"A":  Alienation.  The  estrangement  of 
an  individual ;  often  a  young  person.  Used 
derogatorily  to  describe  a  youth  who 
sees  the  contradictions  and  hypocrises 
in  our  policies  and  seeks  to  change  them. 

"M":  MyLai.  Called  an  isolated  Inci- 
dent in  a  war  that  has  killed  33,215  UJ3. 
servicemen  and  wounded  over  250,000; 
that  has  kiUed  97,387  South  Vietnamese 
and  572,041  of  the  enemy;  that  lists  300,- 
000  as  South  Vietnamese  civilian  deaths 
over  the  last  4  years — most  due  to  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  firep>ower. 

Thus  Vietnam,  mnemonic  device  or 
geographical  location,  continues  to  be 
the  American  tragedy.  As  the  American 
and  Vietnamese  casualty  figures  con- 
tinue to  mount,  the  American  public  re- 
fuses to  be  placated  by  more  optimistic 
pronouncements.  In  this  case,  words  that 
have  little  bearing  to  reality  have  been 
more  divisive  and  damaging  than  the 
ti-uth. 

Rmnblings  from  Laos  are  still  being 
denied ;  confirmed  policy  in  Thailand  has 
not  beenjw^^ersed.  In  Vietnam  we  were 
assured  that  we  were  there  only  to  "ad- 
vise." The  public,  therefore,  has  cause 
for  questions  and  scepticism,  and  a  right 
to  unambiguous  explanations. 

What  is  sad  at  this  late  stage  is  the 
war  continues  to  rage  and  still  there 
has  been  no  pubUc  redefinition  of  Amer- 
ican poUcy.  To  retreat  Into  isolationism 
as  an  overreaction  to  the  tragedy  would 
be  folly  and  self-defeating.  Yet,  we  have 
to  realize  that  our  poUcy  of  limited  war 
and  our  slogan  of  Intervention  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  can  be  contradictory. 
We  supposedly  intervene  in  defense  of 
freedom;  yet  too  often  we  have  emerged 
supporting  forces  of  reaction.  We  must 
have  a  definite  pohcy  and  establish  cri- 
teria for  involvement.  When  should  we 
send  supplies?  When  should  we  send 
arms?  When  should  we  send  men? 

If  we  learn  one  thing  from  Vietnam, 
let  us  learn  that  wars  in  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century  cannot  be  fought 
with  the  same  assumptions  and  the  same 
weapons  as  earUer  wars;  numbers  and 
objective  strength  are  not  necessarily 
the  prerequisites  for  victory.  Months  of 
bombing  and  thousands  of  American 
Uves  have  proven  this  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt. 

We  have  placed  our  hope  for  disen- 
gagement on  Vietnamizatlon.  Will  the 
South  Vietnamese  continue  to  fight  for 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime  once  America 
leaves?  Will  they  make  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge, the  men,  the  machinery  that  Amer- 
ica has  pump>ed  into  that  country?  What 
If  successful  Vietnamizatlon  is  not  forth- 
coming?   The    administration   has    not 
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discussed  this  contingency.  Our  policy  at 
this  late  date  ronaina  In  doid>t. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman sield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
9  years  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  have  established  a  record  in  com- 
mittee and  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  has  been  a  consistent  record. 
I  am  proud  of  it  and  I  have  campaigned 
on  it  in  the  last  four  elections. 

Last  week  a  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnist released  certain  allegations  and 
implications  which,  if  left  unanswered, 
could  cast  a  shadow  on  that  record.  For 
that  reason  I  have  asked  Chairman 
DuLSKi  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  to  release  a  re- 
view of  my  position  on  the  legislation  in 
question  during  executive  committee  ses- 
sions over  the  last  9  years.  Chairman 
DuLSKi  directed  counsel  to  prepare  a 
summary  of  the  previously  unreported 
and  confidential  record  and,  with  the 
advice  and  permission  of  my  chairman? 

1  am  inserting  this  dociunent  in  the 
Record  today  for  the  Information  of 
all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Let 
me  first  note,  and  emphasize,  that  I  have 
always  supported  postal  rate  revenue 
measiu-es,  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  at  least  as  high  as  those 
recommended  by  the  Post  Office  admin- 
istration, regardless  of  its  party  affilia- 
tion. I  have  always  been  satisfied  that 
the  legislation  reported  from  my  sub- 
committee and  subsequently  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  resulted  from 
fair,  intensive  and  thoughtful  delibera- 
tion cm  the  part  of  our  members.  I 
thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that 
these  proposals  were  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  the  source 
of  this  attempt  to  tarnish  my  record  and 
this  is  not  the  place  for  speculation.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is.  however,  that  in 
this  body  we  have  435  Members,  all  of 
whom  are  bound  by  a  system  that  de- 
mands that  we  stand  for  reelection  every 

2  years.  For  most  of  us,  that  means  ex- 
pensive campaigns — occasionally  a  pri- 
mary campaign  tossed  in  for  good  meas- 
ure— and  expenditures  ranging  from 
$30,000  to  perhaps  $100,000  every  other 
year. 

In  the  State  of  Montana,  I  am  bound 
by  a  law  which  demands  that  I  spend  no 
more  than  5  percent  of  my  annual  salary 
from  personal  funds  in  a  single  cam- 
paign. The  rest  must  be  provided  by  cam- 
paign contributions  from  thousands  of 
well-wishers.  I  might  note  In  passing 
that  5  percent  of  my  salary,  $2,125,  would 
not  pay  for  a  single  half  page  advertise- 
ment inserted  in  all  of  the  newspapers  in 
my  district.  And  even  if  I  were  a  man  of 
independent  wealth,  which  I  am  not,  I 
would  be  boimd  by  the  same  legal  limita- 
tion upon  personal  spending  in  a  cam- 
paign. 

For  the  most  part,  gentlemen,  the  con- 


tributions received  by  the  campaign  com- 
mittees, whether  we  are  liberal  or  con- 
servative, come  from  individuals  and 
groups  who  share  our  political  convic- 
tions and  who  support  our  views. 

The  question  that  must  be  asked — and 
answered — not  only  by  the  few  tmder 
current  attack  or  those  who  might  be  the 
subject  of  smears  tomorrow  or  next  week, 
but  also  by  those  who  would  attack  is 
this:  does  a  campaign  contribution  be- 
come a  payoff  when  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress votes  for  legislation  supported  by  a 
contributor?  Are  we  limited  to  contribu- 
tions from  those  with  whom  we  disagree? 
Does  a  contribution  from  AMPAC — 
American  Medical  Association — become  a 
bribe  when  a  Member  of  this  body  votes 
against,  medicare,  or  does  a  contribution 
from  COPE— APL-CIO — become  a  bribe 
when  a  Member  votes  against  compulsory 
arbitration?  If  the  answer  to  those  ques- 
tions is  "yes,"  then  the  system  cries  out 
for  a  change  which  would  protect  pres- 
ent and  future  Members  of  this  body  and 
enable  them  to  continue  to  vote  their 
convictions  free  of  such  ominous  vulner- 
ability. 

Personally,  I  believe  now  is  the  time 
for  the  Congress  to  turn  its  attention  to 
consideration  of  some  form  of  public 
campaign  financing.  I  do  not  think  any 
proposal  short  of  public  campaign  fi- 
nancing with  absolute  prohibition  of  in- 
dividual contributions  to  elected  officials 
or  candidates  for  public  office  will  pro- 
vide the  protection  which  recent  allega- 
tions Indicate  Is  necessary. 

In  the  present  situation  I  believe  I  am 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  cite  a  voting 
record  which  is  actually  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  individuals  and  groups  who 
allegedly  contributed  to  me  in  exchange 
for  favors.  But  this  is  really  beside  the 
point.  If  my  convictions  and  my  votes 
had  been  for  lower  third-class  mail  rates 
over  the  years  and  if  contributions  in 
any  amount  from  third-class  users  were 
established,  what  defense  would  I  have 
to  attacks  in  and  out  of  the  press  regard- 
less how  imf ounded  these  charges  might 
be? 

These  are  serious  questions.  This  is  a 
serious  situation  which,  I  submit,  all  of 
us  must  reckon  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  rules  of  the  House  that  the  fol- 
lowing documents  be  inserted  at  this  time 
in  the  Congressional  Record:  First,  the 
statement  I  released  to  the  press  last  Fri- 
day following  publication  of  the  column 
in  question ;  second,  the  letter  from  Com- 
mittee Counsel  Charles  E.  Johnson  trans- 
mitting a  compilation  of  my  voting  rec- 
ord in  executive  committee  sessions  and 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  and  third, 
the  record  compiled  by  Mr.  Johnson  at 
the  direction  of  Chahman  Thaddeus  J. 

DULSKI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

PSKSONAL  STATSMBNT  FROU  CONGRKS8ICAM' 

Aknolo  Olsen,  Dxcembbs  5,  1969 
I  have  been  engaged  In  pubUc  life  for  more 
than  20  years.  During  that  time  there  have 
been  many  campaigns  and  many  hundreds  of 
well-wishers  have  contributed  to  the  cam- 
paign funds. 


But  nobody  has  ever  had  the  courage  to 
oiTer  a  contribution  In  exchange  for  actions 
on  my  part  which  were  contrary  to  my  con- 
victions. Many  contributors  no  doubt  ap- 
prove of  my  voting  record  and  share  my 
views  on  Issues.  However,  It  Is  equally  true 
that  many  contributors  to  my  campaign 
funds  have  been  disappointed  with  my  posi- 
tion and  my  vote  on  a  variety  of  issues. 

As  Attorney  General  of  Montana  I  closed 
up  very  lucrative  commercial  gambling  en- 
terprises. Nobody  attempted  to  bargain  for 
favors.  They  didn't  dare. 

During  the  years  I  have  served  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  I  have  consistently  voted  for  the 
postal  rates  recommended  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Sometimes  I  supported  higher 
rates   for   2nd,   3rd,   and  4th  class. 

Finally.  If  any  contributor  to  my  campaign 
ever  had  the  notion  that  be  was  buying  any- 
thing, he  was  very  much  mistaken.  And  ii 
anyone  had  ever  revealed  such  a  notion,  hi: 
contribution  would  have  been  refused. 

U.S.    House    of    REPRESENXATrvES, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Post  Opficb  and 
Crvn.  Service. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Decemher  8, 1969. 
Hon.  Arnold  Olsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  I  am  enclosing  a  report 
from  Mr.  Dulski  which  I  complied  at  his  in- 
structions and  which  deals  with  your  voting 
record  on  the  matter  of  postal  rates  from  the 
time  you  began  service  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  Chairman  EKilskl 
has  reviewed  this  report  and  approved  it  in 
its  entirety. 

Sincerely  yovurs, 

Charles  E.  Johnson, 
Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director. 

U.S.    House    OF   Repbesentativbs, 
CoMMrrTEK  ON  Post  Office  and 
Civn,  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  8, 1969. 

MEMORANDUM 

To:  Chairman  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 

Prom :  Charles  E.  Johnson,  Chief  Counsel  and 

Staff  Director. 
Subject:    Record   of  Representative   Arnold 
Olsen    on    Postal    Rates    Applicable    to 
Thlrd-Class  (Advertising)   Mall. 
The  official  records  of  the  Committee  on 
Post   Office   and   Civil   Service   disclose   that 
Representative  Olsen,  throughout  his  tenure 
in  the  Congress,  has  voted  consistently  In 
support    of   legislation   to   Increase    postage 
charges  for  the  mailing  of  bulk  third-class 
(advertising)  mall  matter. 

The  official  records  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  contained  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  disclose  similar  support  by  Mr.  Olsen 
in  votes  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

THE   1961  POSTAL  SATE  INCREASE  BILL 

During  the  Committee  executive  sessions 
on  the  official  recommendation  of  former 
Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day  for  gen- 
eral postal  rate  adjustments  in  August  and 
September  of  1961,  the  Committee  had  before 
It  for  official  consideration  HJl.  7927,  in  ac- 
cordance with  unanimous  agreement  shown 
in  the  minutes  of  Executive  Session  No.  13, 
August  17,  1961. 

H.R.  7937  included,  among  other  matters, 
an  increase  from  214  cents  to  3  cents  In  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece  for  regular  bulk 
third-class    (advertising)    mailings. 

In  Executive  Session  No.  17,  on  September 
6,  1961,  Mr.  Lesinskl  offered,  as  a  general 
amendment  to  HJl.  7927,  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  9052.  H.R.  9052  included,  among  other 
matters,  provision  for  continuing  the  then- 
existing  minimum  charge  per  piece  of  2</2 
cents  for  regular  bulk  third-class  mailings, 
with  only  two  exceptions.  The  minimum 
charge  was  to  be  3  cents  for  any  bulk  third- 
class   mall   on   which    "time   value"    (pref- 
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erentlal)  service  was  requested  by  the  mailer 
and  on  any  such  mall  that  was  not  addressed 
to  a  specific  individual  address. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  In  Hit.  9052. 
therefore,  was  to  provide  no  minimum  per 
piece  increase  in  a  very  Urge  proportion  of 
third-class  bulk  maUlngs. 

The  official  Committee  minutes  of  Execu- 
tive Session  No.  18,  on  September  7,  1961,  dis- 
close that,  on  the  record  vote  on  adoption  of 
the  Lesinskl  Amendment  (including  the 
softened  bulk  third-class  minimum  charge 
per  piece) ,  Representative  Olsen  voted  No. 

A  no  vote,  of  course,  was  in  support  of  the 
original  provision  of  HM.  7927,  to  fix  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece  for  all  regiUar 
bulk  third-class  mailings  at  3  cents,  as  rec- 
ommended by  former  Chairman  Tom  Murray. 

H.R.  7927,  as  amended,  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.R.  792T  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Congressional  Record  discloses  the 
following  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
the  Rule  (H.  Res.  464)— which,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  provided  for  House  con- 
sideration of  H.K.  7927  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

On  September  15,  1961,  a  Member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  by  direction  of 
that  Committee,  called  up  House  Resolution 
464  and  asked  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

House  Resolution  464  provided  for  the  con- 
sideration of  HJi.  7927  under  a  closed  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  two  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  closed  rule  was 
that  HJl.  7927,  as  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  would  be 
subject  to  no  amendments  and,  therefore, 
would  have  to  be  voted  up  or  down. 

At  the  conclusion  of  debate  on  H.  Res  464, 
the  previous  question  was  ordered  and,  on  a 
record  vote.  Representative  Olsen  voted  No. 

The  effect  of  a  no  vote  in  that  case  was  to 
kill  the  proposed  "closed  rule,"  and  open  the 
way  for  presentation  of  an  "open  rule,"  under 
which  H.R.  7927  loould  be  open  for  amend- 
ments. 

Immediately  thereafter,  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  offered  an  amendment 
to  House  Resolution  464  to  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7927  under  an  "open  rule." 

The  open  rule  was  agreed  to  on  a  voice 
vote. 

On  January  23,  1962,  H.R.  7927  was  called 
up  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Chairman  Tom  Murray  offered  a  siibstltute 
to  restore  all  major  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Murray  substi- 
tute. Representative  Olsen  said: 

"Now,  I  think  that  •  •  •  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  [the  Murray  substitute]  does  not  In- 
crease second  or  third  class  as  much  as  per- 
haps It  ought  to."  (Congressional  Record 
January  23,  1962,  Page  H646) 

The  Murray  substitute  proposed  raising 
the  2Y2  cent  bulk  third-class  minimum  per 
piece  charge  from  214  cents  to  3  cents.  It 
was  amended  by  the  House  to  raise  the  rate 
to  3V4  cents  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  108, 
pt.  1,  p.  765).  This  amendment  was  adopted 
on  a  voice  vote.  It  was  not  opposed  by  Mr. 
Olsen  under  the  five  minute  rule. 

THE    1967   POSTAL   RATS   INCREASE   BILL 

Representative  Olsen  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates  for  the  90th  Congress. 

The  former  Postmaster  General  on  April  8, 
1967,  submitted  Executive  Commimlcation 
No.  610,  a  general  postal  rate  Increase  pro- 
posal. 

Chairman  Dulski  on  the  same  date  Intro- 
duced H.R.  7977,  to  carry  out  the  Postmaster 
General's  proposal. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Olsen  held  pub- 
Uc hearings  on  21  separate  hearing  dates, 
during  the  period  May  0  to  June  28,  1967. 
and  heard  more  than  100  witnesses. 


The  Olsen  Subcommittee  then  held  7  ex- 
ecutive sessions  during  the  period  July  12 
to  July  37,  and  voted  to  report  H.R.  7977 
with  a  number  of  major  Improvements  made 
by  the  Olsen  substitute,  offered  In  tlie  first 
executive  sesslon.^^ 

The  general  eOp  of  the  Olsen  substi- 
tute was  to  pr(Mae  substantially  greater 
revenues  than  would  have  resulted  from  the 
Postmaster  General's  official  recommenda- 
tion. The  Olsen  substitute  specifically  In- 
cluded Increases  In  all  third-class  mailing 
rates  as  recommended  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Subcommittee 
executive  sessions,  the  Subcommittee  unani- 
mously approved  a  formal  motion  by  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  commending 
Chairman  Olsen  on  his  extremely  able  and 
fair  handling  of  this  legislation  in  the  public 
Interest. 

The  full  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee took  up  the  Olsen  Subcommittee  gen- 
eral rate  Increase  bill,  H.R.  7977,  and  com- 
pleted action  on  It  after  17  executive  sessions, 
extending  over  the  period  from  August  9  to 
September  21,  1967. 

The  first  official  action  In  the  first  such 
executive  session  was  a  motion  by  Mr.  Olsen 
that  the  full  Committee  report  HH.  7977,  as 
reported  by  his  Subcommittee — including  all 
third-class  rate  adjustments  requested  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

At  one  sessslon  (August  16)  Mr.  Olsen  suc- 
cessfully opposed  an  amendment  that  would 
have  struck  out  of  his  Subcommittee  bill 
a  requirement  that  "bills  and  statements 
of  account  produced  by  electronic  data  proc- 
essing equipment"  must  pay  first-class  poet- 
age.  Mr.  Olsen  offered  a  substitute  to  that 
amendment,  specifying  that  all  bills  and 
statements  of  account  must  pay  first-class 
postage  when  mailed,  regardless  of  how  they 
are  produced.  The  Olsen  substitute  carried 
on  a  close  record  vote. 

H.R.  7977,  after  being  perfected  by  the 
Olsen  subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee, 
provided  for  gross  annual  postal  revenue  In- 
creases totaUng  (884.1  million— <S9. 2  million 
more  than  the  t824.9  million  requested  by 
the  Postmaster  General. 

H.R.  7977  was  called  up  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  October  10,  1967.  Mr.  Olsen 
strongly  supported  the  bill,  including  the  en- 
tire third-class  mall  recommendations  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  during  the  debate  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  21,  pp.  28416- 
28418). 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler 
(Page  H13153)  to  Increase  the  regular  bulk 
third-class  Tninimnm  charge  per  piece  from 
3.8  cents,  as  provided  In  the  Committee  bill, 
to  4.5  cents.  During  the  debate  under  the 
five  minute  rule,  Mr.  Hechler  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
five  minutes.  He  was  supptorted  In  this  re- 
quest by  Mr.  Olsen  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  113,  pt.  21,  p.  28612). 

A  substitute  amendment  by  Mr.  Anderson 
of  IlllnoU  (Page  38614)  to  provide  a  three- 
phase  Increase  In  the  minimum  charge  per 
piece — 3.2  cents,  3.6  cents,  and  3.8  cents  In 
three  successive  years — was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Olsen  (Pages  28615-28616)  and  he  strongly 
stipported  the  Committee  bUl. 

The  Anderson  substitute  was  defeated,  69 
to  145,  on  »  teller  vote  (Page  28635).  The 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hechler  was  defeated,  04 
to  147,  on  a  division  (Page  28625). 

Charles  E.  Jq^nson, 
Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director. 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  GREECE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
LiAKS)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes.       -^ 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  durinar 
the  August  1969  recess  of  the  House,  my 
wife,  and  I.  In  company  with  other  Con- 
gressmen and  their  wives,  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Pan-Arcadian 
Federation  of  America  in  Athens,  Greece. 
Our  visit  to  Athens  also  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  other  parts  of 
Greece. 

Prior  to  our  departure  for  Greece  we 
were  familiar  with  the  takeover  of  the 
Greek  Government  by  the  military  Junta. 
We  had  read  about  alleged  atrocities  and 
torture  of  the  Greek  people  by  the 
present  Government  under  the  military 
Junta,  and  we  had  read  about  bombings 
in  some  public  places  in  Greece.  We  were 
generally  imder  the  impression  that  the 
country  of  Greece  was  in  a  rather  vise- 
like grip  of  a  military  government. 

We  flew  directly  to  Athens  from  John 
F.  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York  and 
landed  in  Athens  at  approximately  2  pjn. 
in  the  afternoon,  Athens'  time.  We  were 
expedited  through  customs  at  the  beauti- 
ful new  Athens  Airport  and  we  were  di- 
rected to  the  restaurant  area  for  a  re- 
ception in  our  honor.  Assistant  Prime 
Minister  Constantine  Vovolinis  was  our 
host  at  the  reception  and  the  reception 
was  adequately  covered  by  the  various 
news  media. 

Subsequent  to  the  reception  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Grand  Bratagne  Hotel  on 
Constitution  Square.  We  stajred  at  this 
hotel  during  our  entire  time  in  Greece 
and  we  found  the  accommodations  to  be 
excellent  and  this  hotel  had  a  most  gra- 
cious atmosphere  with  excellent  service. 

During  our  stay  in  Greece  we  visited 
all  of  the  historical  spots  in  and  aroimd 
Athens.  We  foimd  the  Acropolis  to  be 
most  Interesting  and  informative.  We 
were  surprised  to  leam  for  the  flrst  time 
that  the  Parthenon  had  survived  In  ex- 
cellent condition  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century  when,  at  a  time  when 
Greece  was  occupied  by  the  Turks,  the 
Turics  used  the  Parthenon  as  a  storage 
place  for  gim  powder.  The  Venetians 
were  attacking  the  Turks  and  a  Venetian 
artillery  shell  went  through  the  roof  of 
the  Parthenon  and  exploded  the  gun 
powder.  Thus,  more  damage  was  caused 
to  the  Parthenon  in  a  few  seconds  than 
had  occurred  down  through  the  cen- 
turies. 

We  found  the  Greek  people  to  be  ex- 
tremely friendly.  Industrious,  and  cour- 
teous, and  we  made  many  friends  in 
Greece.  Mr.  Christ  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  Pan-Arcadian  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, made  certain  that  our  visit  to  Greece 
was  most  enjoyable. 

We  aU  had  ccunplete  freedom  of  move- 
ment in  Greece  and  no  members  or  units 
of  the  military  were  in  evidence,  other 
than  a  few  servicemen  on  leave.  This 
was,  of  course,  exactly  the  contrary  to 
what  we  had  been  led  to  believe.  Also, 
there  is  no  section  of  Athens  In  which 
people  cannot  move  with  complete  safety 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

We  spent  1  day  on  the  Island  of  Crete 
and  visited  Khanla  and  a  NATO  base  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Khanla.  We 
also  visited  Iraklion  and  the  Mlnoan 
archeologlcal  site  immediately  south  of 
Iraklion.  It  is  «t  the  Mlnoan  andieoloKl- 
cal  site  that  the  palace  of  the  IhCnoe 
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kings  has  been  excavated  and  partially 
restored.  This  palace  dates  back  to  ap- 
proximately 1400  B.C.  and  is  reputed  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  modem  civilization. 

We  also  spent  some  time  visiting  the 
various  Greek  islands,  such  as  Idra  and 
Spetse,  and  we  traveled  by  hydrofoil  boat 
and  cruise  ship.  We  found  the  islands  to 
be  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  Greek 
people  use  these  islands  as  resort  and 
vacation  areas. 

During  our  stay  in  Greece  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  himdreds  of  Greek 
people.  Many  of  these  people  spoke  Eng- 
11^  and  we  were  even  able  to  converse 
with  Greeks  who  did  not  speak  English 
as  two  of  the  Congressmen  who  accom- 
panied us  spoke  Greek  and  we  always  had 
some  Pan-Arcadian  Federation  members 
with  us  who  also  spoke  Greek.  We  found 
the  overwhelming  opinion  to  be  that  the 
present  Greek  Government  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  for  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. The  lot  of  the  people  of  Greece  is 
steadily  improving  and  the  present  Greek 
Government  has  instituted  some  long- 
needed  reforms.  The  progress  in  Greece 
Is  readily  apparent  through  the  large 
amount  of  construction  that  is  taking 
place  in  every  section  of  Greece  that  w^e 
visited. 

Also,  during  our  stay  in  Greece  we  had 
an  opportimity  to  talk  to  George  Popa- 
dopoulos.  Prime  Minister;  Stylianos  Pat- 
takos,  First  Deputy  Prime  Minister;  and 
Nickolas  Makarezos,  Minister  of  Econom- 
ic Coordination.  These  men  are  the  form- 
er Greek  Army  colonels  who  formed  the 
military  junta  which  took  over  the  Greek 
Government  in  1967. 

We  spent  approximately  1  Vi  hours  dis- 
cussing conditions  in  Greece  with  Prime 
Minister  Popadopoulos.  From  our  frank 
discussion  with  him  we  learned  of  the 
steps  that  the  Greek  Government  is  tak- 
ing to  strengthen  Greece  and  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  free  nation.  The  reforms 
which  the  Greek  Government  is  effect- 
ing are  as  follows: 

First,  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
administration  with  training  courses  to 
Improve  the  ability  of  all  civil  servants; 

Second,  an  acceleration  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  growth  in  Greece 
and  a  better  economic  return  to  the 
farmers ; 

Third,  a  more  fair  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  with  high  income  families 
and  companies  paying,  for  the  first  time, 
their  fair  share  of  taxes ; 

Fourth.  Social  services  such  as  social 
insurance,  welfare,  and  medical  care  are 
"^ow  being  provided  to  all  Greek  citizens 
with  the  same  retirement  benefits  for 
everyone.  Prior  to  this  reform,  some 
Greek  citizens  were  drawing  an  aimual 
pension  of  100,000  drachmas  after  only 
contributing  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
their  salaries.  While  other  Greek  work- 
ers had  to  pay  18  percent  of  their  wages 
in  order  to  get  an  annual  pension  of  2,000 
drachmas.  Also,  hospital  units  and 
health  stations  are  being  established 
throughout  Greece.  Formerly,  the  hos- 
pitals and  health  stations  were  concen- 
trated in  the  Athens  area. 

Fifth.  The  entire  Greek  educational 
system  has  been  vastly  improved. 

Sixth.  The  debts  owed  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  all  fanners  have  been  forgiven. 


During  our  discussion  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Popadopoulos  he  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  have  free  elections  in 
Greece  at  the  earliest  practical  date.  He 
stressed  that  the  difficulties  in  Greece 
which  his  government  is  attempting  to 
overcome  developed  over  many  years  and 
had  greatly  weakened  Greece.  In  order  to 
see  that  Greece  is  maintained  as  a  strong 
coimtry  the  reforms  which  are  being  put 
into  effect  must  be  producing  results  be- 
fore free  elections  can  be  held.  Therefore, 
the  Prime  Minister  stressed  that  he  could 
not  tell  us  exactly  when  free  elections 
would  be  held  in  Greece. 

When  questioned  about  the  reports  of 
the  torture  of  some  Greek  political  pris- 
oners, the  Prime  Minister  vigorously  de- 
nied them.  I  later  learned  that  Congress- 
man Roman  Pucinski  had  visited  the 
Isltuid  of  Yaros  where  the  prisoners  were 
supposed  to  have  been  tortured  and  actu- 
ally talked  to  the  political  prisoners 
through  the  Greek  speaking  U.S.  consul. 
I  checked  with  Congressman  Pucinski 
upon  my  return  to  Washington  and 
learned  that  he  had  found  no  evidence  of 
any  torture  of  prisoners,  even  though  he 
had  talked  to  the  prisoners  himself.  Con- 
gressman Pucinski  also  informed  me 
that  the  political  prisoners  had  not  even 
been  subjected  to  any  mistreatment  at 
all. 

While  we  were  in  Athens  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet  put  into  the  harbor  andt^.we  saw 
many  -American  sailors  enjoying  the 
sights  of  Athens.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  Athens  is  the  only  port  available  to 
the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Western  Medi- 
terranean as  the  Turks  will  not  permit 
our  fieet  to  use  the  Turkish  ports.  This 
points  up  the  fact  that  Greece  is  a  most 
important  NATO  ally  of  this  coimtry  and 
one  of  the  few  countries  that  we  could 
rely  on  in  that  section  of  the  world  in 
case  of  any  difficulty. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  Greece 
is  the  cradle  of  democracy.  However,  the 
Greek  Government  that  was  overthrown 
in  1967  was  anything  but  a  democracy. 
Rather,  it  was  a  strong  monarchy  form 
of  government. 

King  Constantine  remained  in  Greece 
under  the  administration  of  the  military 
junta  with  full  pay  and  all  other  forms 
of  remunerations  for  the  entire  royal 
family.  Just  before  the  referendum  on 
the  new  Greek  Constitution.  King  Con- 
stantine attempted  a  countercoup  in  an 
effort  to  overthrow  the  military  junta 
When  the  coimtercoup  failed.  King  Con- 
stantine and  his  family  fled  to  Rome 
where  they  are  now  living  in  self- 
imposed  exile.  The  present  Greek  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  pay  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  King  Constantine  and  his  family 
have  a  standing  invitation  to  return  to 
Athens,  in  complete  safety,  at  any  time. 

Under  the  old  Greek  Constitution  the 
King  was  designated  as  "supreme  head 
of  the  state."  He  was  commander  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  had  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  Also,  he  was  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  most  types  of  treaties  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament. 

Under  the  old  Constitution  the  King 
could  appoint  and  dismiss  his  ministers 
as  he  saw  fit,  and  the  King  could  veto 
any  law  passed  by  the  Parliament.  The 
King's  failure  to  pubUsh  any  such  law 


within  2  months  from  the  end  of  a  par- 
liamentary session  caused  the  law  to  be- 
come null  and  void. 

The  new  Greek  Constitution  approved 
by  referendum  on  September  29,  1968, 
provides  that  the  Council  of  Ministers 
must  propose  a  declaration  of  war  and 
that  the  King's  treatymaking  power 
can  be  limited  by  law.  The  new  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  King's  veto  of  any 
law  passed  by  the  Parliament  may  be 
overridden  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
Parliament  and  the  King  can  only  dis- 
miss his  government  if  it  does  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  Parliament. 

This  new  Constitution  also  contains 
many  other  desirable  provisions  and  can 
be  the  vehicle  through  which  Greece  will 
achieve  a  truly  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Various  sections  of  the  new 
Constitution  have  already  been  placed 
into  effect  t-nd  the  present  Greek  Gov- 
ernment is  constantly  placing  more  sec- 
tions of  the  new  Constitution  in  effect. 

Prior  to  the  takeover  of  the  Greek 
Government  by  the  present  regime,  the 
strength  of  commimism  was  steadily  in- 
creasing in  Greece.  The  reforms  which 
the  present  government  is  placing  In 
effect  are  strengthening  Greece  to  a 
point  where  the  people  of  Greece  will  be 
able  to  adequately  govern  themselves  and 
have  the  ability  to  resist  outside  in- 
fiuences  such  as  communism. 

From  my  observations  in  Greece,  I  am 
confident  that  these  conditions  will  be 
established  'n  the  near  future  and  that 
the  Government  of  Greece  will  become 
a  true  democracy. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  we  must  be  patient  with 
the  present  Greek  Government  and 
make  every  effort  to  assist  it  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  objectives. 


COLOMBIA  COLLECTING  MATERIAL 
TO  DEFEND  ITS  INTERESTS  IN 
PANAMA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  infoiination 
of  unquestionable  reliability  has  been  re- 
ceived that  the  Colombian  Government 
has  been,  and  still  is,  collecting  authori- 
tative books  and  documents  relating  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  including  statements 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Diplomats 
from  other  Latin  American  countries 
consider  that  this  development  is  highly 
significant. 

In  the  Thomson-UiTutla  Treaty  of 
1914-22  Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the 
isthmus  before  the  Panama  Revolution 
of  1903,  recognized  that  the  title  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Railroad,  is  vested 
"entirely  and  absolutely"  in  the  United 
States  of  America  without  any  encum- 
brances or  indemnities  whatsoever.  The 
United  States,  in  return,  granted  in  this 
treaty  important  rights  to  Colombia,  in- 
cluding toll-free  transit  of  the  Panama 
Canal  for  Colombian  "troops,  materials 
of  war,  and  ships  of  war,"  and  the  use  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  in  the  event  of  in- 
terruption of  ship  transit. 

In  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  following  the  1964 
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Panamanian  mob  attacks  on  the  Canal 
Zone  for  three  recently  proposed  new 
canal  treaties,  which  were  never  signed, 
the  negotiators  completely  ignored  the 
treaty  rights  of  Colombia  and  that  coun- 
try has  protested  that  it  would  defend 
its  rights.  Also  the  treaty  interests  of 
Great  Britain  imder  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  were  similarly  disregarded.  These 
are  among  the  factors  that  led  more 
than  100  Members  of  this  body  in  the 
present  session  to  Introduce  identical 
resolutions  opposing  any  surrender  by 
the  United  States  of  its  sovereign  rights 
over  the  Panama  Canal  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  to  any  international  organiza- 
tion— House  Resolutions  592,  593,  594, 
and  so  forth. 

In  connection  with  the  ignorhig  of 
UJ3.  treaty  obligations,  it  is  important 
to  know  that  the  Panama  Canal  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1950 — Public  Law  841, 
81st  Congress — included  in  section  12, 
subparagraph  412(d)   the  following: 

The  levy  of  tolls  is  subject  to  the  provl- 
slons  of  Section  1  of  Article  in  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  concluded  on  November  18, 
1901,  of  Articles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republic  of  Panama  concluded 
on  November  18,  1903,  and  of  Article  I  of  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  proclaimed 
on  March  30,  1922. 

In  view  of  the  facts  previously  enu- 
merated, it  is  clear  that  Colombia  is  pre- 
paring to  defend  its  vital  interests  in  the 
Panama  Canal  that  were  ignored  in  the 
recent  treaty  negotiations  with  Panama 
and,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to  enter  the 
controversy. 

The  facts  also  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance for  the  United  States,  in  all  its 
actions  concerning  the  Panama  Canal, 
to  be  legally  correct  and  not  to  ignore 
or  disregard  the  vital  treaty  rights  of 
other  nations  or  of  interoceanic  com- 
merce. Anyone  who  thinks  that  Colom- 
bia will  surrender  its  treaty  rights  as 
regards  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
la  a  "babe  in  treaty  land." 

Because  the  terms  of  the  Thomson- 
Urrutia  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  and  the  obligations 
of  our  country  thereunder  are  not  as  well 
known  as  the  provisions  of  the  other  two 
canal  treaties,  I  quote  the  full  text  of 
the  treaty  with  Colombia,  together  with 
the  notice  of  its  publication  and  proto- 
col of  exchange,  as  follows: 

[Treaty  series.  No.  661] 
TiMATT  BrrwKEN  TH«  Unttkd  Statxs  and  Co- 
lombia: Settleiomt  op  Difperkncks 
■t  thk  prestoent  of  the  ttnrted  states  of 

AMEBICA A  PBOCLAMATION 

Whereas  a  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, for  the  settlement  of  their  differences 
arising  out  of  the  events  which  took  place  on 
the  Istiimus  of  Panama  In  November,  1908, 
was  concluded  by  their  respective  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Bogota  on  the  sixth  day  of  April 
In  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fourteen,  which  Treaty,  In  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  and  as  amended  by  tha 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  Is  word  for  word 
as  follows: 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  the 
settlement  of  their  differences  arising  out  of 


the  events  which  took  place  on  the  Isthmiu 
of  Panama  In  November  1903. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  Colombia,  being  desirous  to  remove 
all  the  misunderstandings  growing  out  of  the 
political  events  in  Panama  In  November  1903; 
to  restore  the  cordial  friendship  that  former- 
ly characterized  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  and  also  to  define  and  regu- 
late their  rights  and  Interests  In  respect  of 
the  Interoceanic  canal  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  constructed 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  have  resolved 
for  this  purpose  to  conclude  a  Treaty  and 
have  accordingly  appointed  as  their  Pleni- 
potentiaries: 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Tbaddeus  Austin  Thom- 
son, Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Govermnent  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia; and 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  Francisco  Jos*  Urrutia, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Marco  Fidel  Su&- 
rez,  First  Designate  to  exercise  the  Executive 
Power;  Nlcol&s  Esguerra,  Ex-Minlster  of  State; 
Jos6  Maria  GonzUez  Valencia,  Senator;  Ra- 
fael Urtbe  Uribe,  Senator;  and  Antonio  JobS 
Uribe,  President  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

Who,  after  communicating  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  which  were 
found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following : 

Article  I 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  enjoy  the 
following  rights  in  respect  to  the  Interoceanic 
Canal  and  the  Panama  Railway,  the  title 
to  which  Is  now  vested  entirely  and  absolute- 
ly In  the  United  States  of  America,  without 
any  incumbrances  or  Indemnities  whatever. 

1. — The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  at 
liberty  at  all  times  to  transport  through  the 
interoceanic  Canal  its  troops,  materials  of 
war  and  ships  of  war,  without  paying  any 
charges  to  the  United  States. 

2. — The  products  of  the  soil  and  industry 
of  Colombia  passing  throxigh  the  Canal,  as 
well  as  the  Colombian  malls,  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  charge  or  duty  other  than  those  to 
which  the  products  and  malls  of  the  United 
States  may  be  subject.  The  products  of  the 
soil  and  Industry  of  Colombia,  such  as  cattle, 
salt  and  provisions,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  likewise  In  the  Island 
and  mainland  occupied  or  which  may  be 
occupied  by  the  United  States  aa  auxiliary 
and  accessory  thereto,  without  paying  other 
duties  or  charges  than  tboee  payable  by  sim- 
ilar products  of  the  United  States. 

3. — Colombian  citizens  crossing  the  Canal 
Zone  shall,  upon  production  of  proper  proof 
of  their  nationality,  be  exempt  from  every 
toll,  tax  or  duty  to  which  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  not  subject. 

4. — Whenever  traffic  by  the  Canal  is  inter- 
rupted or  whenever  It  shall  be  necessary  for 
any  other  reason  to  use  the  railway,  the 
troops,  materials  of  war,  products  and  malls 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  as  above  men- 
tioned, shall  be  transported  on  the  Railway 
between  Ancon  and  Cristobal  or  on  any  other 
Railway  substituted  therefor,  paying  only  the 
same  charges  smd  duties  as  are  Imposed  upon 
the  troops,  materials  of  war,  products  and 
malls  of  the  United  States.  The  officers,  agents 
and  employees  of  the  Oovemment  of  Co- 
lombia shall,  upon  production  of  proper  proof 
of  their  official  character  or  their  employ- 
ment, also  be  entitled  to  passage  on  the  said 
Railway  on  the  same  terms  as  officers,  agents 
and  employees  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States. 

6. — Coal,  petroleum  and  sea  salt,  being  the 
products  of  Colombia,  for  Colombian  con- 
sumption passing  from  the  Atlantic  co€kst  of 
Colombia  to  any  Colombian  port  <»  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  vice-versa,  shall,  whenever 
traffic  by  the  canal  is  Interrupted,  be  trans- 
ported over  the  aforesaid  Railway  free  of  any 


charge  except  the  actual  cost  of  handling  and 
transportation,  which  shaU  not  in  any  cam 
exceed  one  half  of  the  ordinary  freight 
charges  levied  upon  similar  products  of  the 
United  States  passing  over  the  Railway  and 
In  transit  from  one  port  to  another  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  II 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  agrees  to  pay  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  million  dollars,  gold.  United 
States  money,  as  follows:  The  sum  of  five 
million  dollars  shall  be  paid  within  six 
months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  present  treaty,  and  reckoning  from 
the  date  of  that  payment,  the  remaining 
twenty  million  dollars  shall  be  paid  in  four 
annual  installmenta  of  five  million  dollars 
each. 

V  Article  III 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  recognizes  Pan- 
ama as  an  Independent  nation  and  taking  as 
a  basis  the  Colombian  Law  of  June  9,  1855, 
agrees  that  the  boundary  shall  be  the  follow- 
ing: From  Cape  Tiburdn  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Mlel  and  following  the 
mountain  chain  by  the  ridge  of  Gandi  to  the 
Sierra  de  Chvigargun  and  that  of  Mali  going 
down  by  the  ridges  of  Nigue  to  the  helghta 
of  Aspave  and  from  -Whence  to  a  point  on  the 
Pacific  half  way  between  Cocallto  and  La 
Ardlta. 

In  consideration  of  this  recognition,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will,  Im- 
mediately aftar  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  present  Treaty,  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  the  despatch  of  a  duly 
accredited  agent  to  negotiate  and  conclude 
with  the  Government  of  Colombia  a  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  Friendship,  with  a  view  to  bring 
about  both  the  establishment  of  regular  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  Colombia  and 
Panama  and  the  adjustment  of  all  questions 
of  pecuniary  liability  as  between  the  two 
oouutriea.  In  accordance  with  recognized 
principles  of  law  and  precedenta. 

Article  IV 
The  present  Treaty  shall  be  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in 
conformity  with  their  respective  laws,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged 
in  the  city  of  Bogota,  as  soon  as  nuiy  be 
possible. 

In  faith,  whereof,  the  said  Plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty  In 
duplicate  nad  have  hereunto  affixed  their 
respective  seals. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Bogot4,  the  sixth  day 
of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen. 

THAODEtrs  Austin  Thomsow. 

Fkamcisco  Josi  UaauTiA. 

Mabco  Fidel  SuAkec. 

Nicolas  Esgueera. 

Jost  M.  GonzAlsc  Valencia. 

Rafael  Uribe  Ubxbe. 

Antonio  Josi  Ubibe. 

And  whereas  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the  ratifloa- 
tlon  of  the  said  Treaty  was  given  also  with 
the  "understanding,  to  be  made  a  part  of 
such  treaty  and  ratification,  that  the  pro- 
vlstons  of  section  1  of  Article  I  of  the  treaty 
granting  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  free 
passage  through  the  Panama  Canal  for  Ita 
troops,  materials  of  war  and  ships  of  war, 
shall  not  ^ply  In  case  of  war  between  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  and  any  other  coun- 
try"; 

And  whereas  the  aald  Treaty  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  and  the  above  recited  iinder- 
standlng  of  the  Senate  made  a  part  of  such'' 
Treaty  have  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parte, 
and  the  ratlflcationa  ot  the  two  Oovemmente 
were  exchanged  at  Bogota  on  the  flrat  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two; 
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Now,  therefore,  be  It  known  that  I,  Warren 
O.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Treaty,  as 
amended,  and  the  said  understanding,  made 
a  part  thereof,  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  same  and  every  article  and  clause 
thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  tbi  cit- 
izens thereof. 

In  Testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  thir- 
tieth day  of  March,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth. 
Wabren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hxtches, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Protocol  of  Exchange 
The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  having 
met  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Bogota,  on 
April  6,  1914,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Colombia,  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  arising  out  of  the 
events  which  took  place  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  in  November,  1903,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  Treaty  aforesaid  having  been 
carefully  compared  and  found  exactly  con- 
formable to  each  other,  the  exchange  took 
place  this  day  in  the  usual  form. 

With  reference  to  this  exchange  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  incorporated  in  the  pres- 
ent Protocol  in  accordance  with  Instructions 
received : 

1,  In  conformity  with  the  final  Resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  giving 
Its  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
In  question,  the  stipulation  contained  in  the 
first  clause  of  Article  one  by  which  there  is 
ceded  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  free  pas- 
sage of  its  troops,  materials  of  war  and  ships 
of  war  through  the  Panama  Canal,  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  case  of  a  state  of  war 
between  the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  any 
other  country. 

2.  The  said  final  Resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  signifies,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  effect  stated  li-  the  note 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Colombian  Lega- 
tion in  Washington  on  the  3rd  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1921,  that  the  Republic  of  Colombia  will 
not  have  the  right  of  passage,  free  of  tolls, 
for  Its  troops,  materials  of  war  and  ships  of 
war.  In  case  of  war  between  Colombia  and 
some  other  country,  and  consequently,  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  will  be  placed,  when  at 
war  with  another  country,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  any  other  nation  under  similar  condi- 
tions, as  provided  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  concluded  In  1901;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Republic  of  Colombia  will  not  by 
operation  of  the  declaration  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  above  mentioned,  be  placed 
under  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  other  belligerent  or  belligerents,  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  in  case  of  war  between  Co- 
lombia and  some  other  nation  or  nations. 
With  this  understanding  the  said  ResoUi- 
tlon  has  been  accepted  by  the  Colombian 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  dispositions 
contained  In  Article  two  of  Law  fifty-six  of 
1921,  "by  which  Is  modified  Law  number 
fourteen  of  1914"  approving  the  Treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  they  have  signed  the 
present  Protocol  of  Exchange  and  have  af- 
fixed their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  Bogota,  the  first  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
Hoffman    Philp. 
Antonio  Jos£  Uribe. 


INVALIDATE  INCREASE  IN 
AIR  FARES 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Speaker,  today  31  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  asked  a  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  to  invalidate  the  in- 
crease in  air  fares  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  recently  permitted  all  do- 
mestic airlines  to  put  into  efifect. 

In  a  petition  and  legal  memorandum 
filed  with  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  said  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  had  acted 
improperly  and  illegally  in  approving  the 
fare  increases.  We  had  earlier  unsuccess- 
fully petitioned  the  CAB  not  to  grant  the 
fare  increases,  but  instead  to  hold  an 
adequate  hearing  to  determine  what  were 
the  actual  needs  of  the  airline  industry. 

Our  motion  today  asked  that  immedi- 
ate relief  be  granted  by  the  court  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  injury  to  the  traveling 
public  by  continuation  of  the  higher 
fares.  Specifically,  we  asked  the  court  to 
enter  a  preliminary  order  to  protect  the 
public  while  the  court  decides  the  appeal 
which  we  are  taking  from  the  CAB  ac- 
tion. 

The  preliminary  order  requested  that; 

The  court  order  the  CAB  to  reinstate 
the  airline  fares  that  had  prevailed  prior 
to  the  recent  increase; 

Alternatively,  the  court  enter  a  pro- 
tective order  requiring  the  airlines  to 
make  prompt  refunds  to  passengers  of 
all  overcharges,  should  the  court  subse- 
quently find  that  the  present  fares  are 
illegal; 

Or,  as  a  final  alternative,  the  court  de- 
cide the  challenge  to  the  CAB's  order  on 
an  expedited  schedule. 

The  motion  filed  with  the  court  today 
was  accompanied  by  a  100-page  memo- 
randum, prepared  by  our  counsel,  detail- 
ing the  legal  arguments  in  support  of 
the  requests.  We  asked  that  the  court 
hear  oral  argument  on  the  motion  on 
an  expedited  basis. 

My  colleagues  who  filed  this  motion  are 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Thomas  L. 
Ashley,  Walter  S.  Baring,  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton,  Daniel  E. 
Button,  Jeffery  Cohelan,  James  C.  Cor- 
man,  John  D.  Dingell,  Don  Edwards, 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Chet  Holifield,  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  Joseph  M.  McDade, 
John  J.  McFall,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
George  P.  Miller,  Joseph  G.  Minnish, 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Thomas 
M.  Rees,  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Edward 
R.  Roybal,  Bernie  Sisk,  Charles  M. 
Teague,  John  Tunney,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  and  myself. 

The  motion  and  supporting  material 
which  we  filed  follow : 
[In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 

of  Columbia  Circuit] 

John  E.  Moss,  et  al.,  petitioners,  v.  Civil 

Aeronautics       Board,       Respondent — No. 

23,627 

Memorandum    and    support    of    petitioners' 

motion  for  interlocutory  relief 

table  or  contents 

I.  Issues  presented. 

A.  The  Issues. 

B.  Case  Not  Previously  Before  The  Court. 

II.  Statutes  and  rule  Involved 

III.  Statement  of  the  case. 

rv.  Jurisdictional  and  venue  requirements. 
V.  Argument. 


A.  Summary 

B.  Principles  of  Interlocutory  review. 

1.  The  statutory  Jurisdiction. 

2.  Rule  18  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate 
Procedure. 

3.  The  case  law  governing  interlocutory 
relief. 

C.  The  four-part  showing. 

1.  There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  peti- 
tioners win  prevaU  on  the  merits  of  this 
case. 

a.  The  Board  has  Illegally  established  maxi- 
mum rates  without  finding  that  the  prevail- 
ing and  proposed  rates  are  unlawful,  without 
proper  notice,  without  a  fair  and  adequate 
hearing,  and  without  regard  to  the  stand- 
ards which  it  must  take  into  consideration 
in  exercising  and  performing  Its  powers  and 
duties  with  respect  to  the  determination  of 
rates. 

(I)  The  decision  of  September  12  is  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 1002(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958. 

(II)  The  decision  of  September  12  Is  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1002 
(e)   of  the  Act. 

b.  The  Board  has  Illegally  permitted  un- 
lawful tariffs  computed  on  the  basis  of  its 
formula  of  September  12  to  go  Into  effect. 

2.  Petitioners  will  suffer  irreparable  in- 
Jury  unless  interlocutory  relief  Is  granted. 

3.  Interlocutory  relief  would  not  cause 
countervailing,  substantial  harm  to  other 
parties. 

4.  The  public  interest  counsels  the  grant 
of  Interlocutory  relief. 

VI.  Conclusion:  Relief  requested. 
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MEMORANDUM  IN   SUPPORT  OF   MOTION  FOR 
INTERLOCUTORY    RELIEF 

/.  Issues  presented 
A.  The  Issues 
The  instant  motion  presents  the  issue  of 
whether  Interlocutory  relief  should  be 
granted  pending  a  decision  on  the  merits 
that  certain  airline  passenger  tariffs  currently 
in  effect  are  illegal  and  should  be  rescinded. 
More  specifically,  the  Issues  presented  by  the 
motion  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Whether  granting  appropriate  inter- 
locutory relief  from  the  tariffs  filed  pursu- 
ant to  an  order  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board 

(a)  is  necessary  to  avoid  defeating  this 
Court's  ultimate  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
Board's  action,  and 

(b)  is  necessary  to  prevent  Irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  passengers  who  travel  by  air. 

(2)  Whether  there  Is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  the  Petitioners  will  prevail  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  case  they  have  Initiated  in  this 
Court. 

(3)  Whether  the  Petitioners  satisfy  the  re- 
maining tests  for  granting  Interlocutory  re- 
lief from  administrative  agency  orders:  that 
the  public  interest  supports  such  relief  and 
that  the  affected  parties  will  not  be  treated 
unfairly  by  such  relief. 

B.    Case   Not    Previously    Before    the    Court 

This  case  has  not  previously  been  before 

the  Court  under  the  same  or  any  otftr  title. 

//.  Statutes  and  rule  involved 

The  statutes  and  Rule  of  Appellate  Pro- 
cedure pertaining  to  Interlocutory  reUef  and  ■ 
the  statutes  pertaining  to  the  merits  of  this 
motion  are  set  forth  In  Appendix  A  to  this 
memorandum. 

///.  Statement  of  the  case 
This  case  Involves  the  process  of  rate- 
making — and  specific  rates  made  in  this 
process — ^by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(CAB).  Petitioners  are  thirty-two  Members 
of  Congress,  who  intervened  before  the  Board 
in  the  case  entitled  Passenger  Fare  Revisions 
Proposed  by  Domestic  Trunklines,  number 
21322  on  the  Board's  docket.'  Petitioners  are 
proceeding  In  their  capacities  as  users  of  the 
airways  and  representatives  of  their  respec- 
tive constltuenciee  and  of  other  members  of 
the  public  who  travel  by  air.  They  contend 
here,  as  they  contended  before  the  Board, 
that  the  Board  has  made  domestic  passenger 
rates  and  allowed  corresp>onding  tariffs  to  go 
Into  effect  in  contravention  of  the  statutory 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  and  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
By  this  motion  for  Interlocutory  relief. 
Petitioners  seek  to  have  set  aside,  pending 
this  appeal,  the  tariffs  embodjrlng  the  fare 
increase  granted  by  the  Board,  or,  in  the  al- 
ternative, a  protective  order  requiring  the 
carriers  to  assure  prompt  refunds  of  those 
portions  of  airline  fares  representing  the  In- 
crease, should  the  new  tariffs  be  invalidated 
when  this  case  Is  heard  on  the  merits;  or. 
In  the  alternative,  an  expedited  bearing  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  merits  of  this  case,  intimately,  Petition- 
ers seek  reclaslon  of  the  Board-made  ratea 
and  corresponding  tariffs  and  a  decision  In- 
dicating that  the  Board  must  adhere  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  in  determining 
rates. 

The  thrust  of  Petitioners'  position  on  the 
merits  is  as  follows:  The  Board,  when  it 
makes  rates,  is  required  to  adhere  to  certain 
statutory  rulee.  It  must  first  find  the  pre- 
vailing tariffs  and  those  proposed  by  the 
carriers  to  be  unlawful,  after  proper  notice 
is  given  and  an  appropriate  hearing  Is  held. 
It  must  then  take  certain  substantive  stand- 
ards— regarding  the  carriers'  revenue  needs, 
the  type  of  service  they  are  to  provide,  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  their  operations, 
and  the  movement  of  air  traffic — into  ac- 
count. Petitioners  contend  that  the  Board 
has  made  rates — although  it  did  not  pro- 
claim that  it  was  doing  so;  that  it  acted  In 
violation  of  the  statutory  rules  Just  men- 
tioned: that  the  Board  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  evade  or  avoid  its  statutory  duties 
by  disclaiming  an  Intention  to  make  rates 
when  it  in  fact  does  make  rates,  and  that  the 
rates  it  made  were  illegal  and  the  specific 
tariffs  based  on  those  rates  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable. 

Although  docket  21322  was  opened  only 
last  August  Passenger  Fare  Revisions  has 
been  many  months  in  developing.  Several  of 
the  Issues  raised  since  Augiist,  and  now 
presented  to  this  Court,  find  their  genesis  in 
pre- August  events — for  example,  submission 
by  Petitioners  of  a  90-page  complaint  detail- 
ing to  the  Board  the  legal  criteria  and  fact- 
ual considerations  which  should  govern  the 
Board's  review  of  passenger  tariff  proposals. 
That  complaint  was  incorporated  by  refer- 
ence in  the  Petitioners'  post-August  presen- 
tation to  the  Board,  but  there  are  other  mat- 
ters, not  specifically  brought  up  after  Au- 
gust, wliich  had  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  decisionmaking  process  and  outcome  of 
Passenger  Fare  Revisions.  Petitioners  submit 
that  it  Is  essential  for  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  Issues  raised  in  this  case  to  com- 
prehend the  factual  context  in  which  those 
Issues  were  first  presented,  and  accordingly 
they  have  prepared  a  summary  of  the  back- 
ground of  this  case,  which  is  attached  to 
this  memorandum  as  Appendix  B. 

On  August  1,  1969,  United  Air  Lines  filed 
for  an  Increase  in  fares — the  second  within 
six  months-r-marked  to  become  effective  on 
September  15,  1969.  New  tariffs  were  soon 
filed  by  American  Airlines,  Continental  Air 
Lines,  Eastern  Air  Lines  and  Northwest  Air- 
lines, with  proposed  effective  dates  In  late 
September  and  early  October. 

On  August  14,  1969,  the  Board  was  to  hold 
another  of  Its  ex  parte  meetings  with  the  , 
carriers.'  Having  learned  of  this,  and  In  light 
of  the  recent  filings  for  fare  Increases,  Peti- 
tioner John  Moss  requested  that  he  t>e  per- 
mitted to  attend.  (C  8597-98)  .=  The  response 
was  a  flat  refusal.  Chairman  Crooker  re- 
sponded tn  a  letter  of  Auust  14,  1969,  that 
the  scheduled  meeting  was  a  continuation 
of  a  prior  meeting  and  Intended  to  discuss 
matters  of  the  domestic  fare  structure  and 
fare  formulas  rather  than  fare  level.  Chair- 
man Crooker  stated  that  a  transcript  would 
be  made.  (C8598).< 

Following  the  meeting,  the  Board  offlclally 
responded  to  the  filings  on  August  19,  1969, 
with  an  order,  69-8-108,  calling  for  "oral 
argument"  on  September  4,  1969,  on  the 
ruestlon  of  how  it  should  react  to  the  car- 
riers' filings.  (C  8602-03).  In  that  order,  the 
Board  made  the  following 'announcement  of 
its  intentions: 

Pursuant  to  section  1002  of  the  Federal 
AviaUon  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1482),  the  Board 
may,  upon  its  own  initiative  or  In  the  light 
of  complaints  from  Interested  persons,  (a) 
suspend  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
tariffs  pending  Investigation  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  proposed  rates,  (b)  permit 
such  tariffs  to  take  effect  while  It  U  con- 
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ducting  snch  Investlgstlon,  or  (e)  permit 
tbe  tariffs  to  become  effective  without  In- 
Testlgmtlon. 

Tbe  Board  stated  that  It  would  not  re- 
strict argviment  to  any  specific  Issues,  hut 
that  it  was  particularly  interested  In  three 
questions: 

1.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  are  passenger 
fare  increases  warranted,  and  how  should 
such  fare  Increases  be  applied? 

2.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  the 
present  promotional  or  discount  fares  be 
modifled? 

3.  What  effect,  if  any,  wUl  either  the  pro- 
posed tariff  revisions  or  possible  changes  in 
promotional  and  discount  fares  have  upon 
the  movement  of  traffic? 

No  Indication  was  given  that  the  "argu- 
ment" might  be  followed  by  an  Immediate 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  pending  tariffs 
or  by  a  ratemaklng  effort  by  the  Board.  The 
"argument"  was  to  be  a  merely  preliminary 
presentation  of  views  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising the  Board  as  to  whether  it  should 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  pending 
tariffs. 

On  August  20,  1969.  Petitioners  renewed 
the  complaint  that  they  had  made  earlier 
before  the  Board.''  Their  principal  allegation 
was  that: 

The  proposals  made  by  the  air  carriers  do 
not  take  into  consideration  any  of  the  statu- 
tory standards  set  forth  in  the  Act.  More 
pragmatically,  the  Members  believe  that 
these  fare  proposals  will  further  depress  load 
factors  and  earnings,  bring  about  even 
greater  Increases  in  cash  costs,  congestion 
and  air  pollution,  and  lead  to  more  uneco- 
nomical and  inefficient  use  of  the  nation's 
airports  and  airways,  thereby  further  increas- 
ing the  burden  to  the  taxpayer  and  fare- 
payer.  (C8603). 

The  results  reached  under  the  filed  pro- 
posals would.  Petitioners  asserted,  be  "unjust 
and  unreasonable."  (C8603). 

In  support  of  this  position,  Petitioners 
pointed  to  the  Board's  lack  of  standards 
which  would  enable  the  Board  to  make  a 
rational  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958;  •  to  the  carriers'  penchant 
for  creating  and  employing  excess  capacity, 
to  the  fact  that  a  fare  increase  would  not 
stimulate  additional  traffic;  and  to  the  In- 
justice of  making  the  traveling  public  pay 
for  the  carriers'  cost  and  scheduling  extrava- 
gance.  Petitioners   concluded   as   follows: 

The  basic  solution  to  the  Industry's  present 
financial  situation  would  .  .  .  appear  to  lie 
not  only  In  the  air  carriers  exercising  re- 
straint in  ordering  new  flight  equipment  and 
in  the  use  of  schedules  of  its  available  ca- 
pacity, but  more  Importantly  In  the  regula- 
tion of  the  fare  level  by  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sUtutory  standards  of  the  Act 
of  1958,  supplemented  by  appropriate  load 
factors,  cash  and  capital  cost  guidelines. 
(C  8604) . 

They  requested  that  the  Board  suspend 
and  investigate  all  pending  tariff  revisions 
and  that.  If  the  Board  should  reach  the  opin- 
ion that  such  tariffs  are  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, the  Board  determine  and  prescribe  the 
lawful  rate  to  be  charged.  Further,  Petition- 
ers requested  that  the  Board  Institute  a 
general  rate  proceeding  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  air  passenger  fares  in  order  to 
achieve  a  80\ind  foundation  for  arriving  at 
fares  for  the  future  that  "will  at  all  times 
be  reasonably  related  to  the  statutory  stand- 
ards of  the  Act  of  1958,  and  the  rules  of 
ratemaklng  established  by  the  Board.  (C 
8604-05) . 

On  August  22,  1969,  eight  days  after  the 
Board's  ex  parte  meeting  with  the  carriers 
and  two  days  after  the  fUlng  of  the  Second 
Complaint,  a  nationally  syndicated  article 
appeared  in  the  Washlnston  Post  atatlnz  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  Indicated  to 
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the  airlines  they  may  he  permitted  to  raise 
fares  next  month  to  help  meet  rising  costs 
and  dwindling  returns.  .  .  .  The  nature  and 
amoimt  of  the  increase  will  be  determined 
after  oral  argiunent  Sept.  4  on  the  fare  ad- 
justment proposals  now  before  the  Board. 
.  .  ."  (C  8605).  Because  of  this  article  and 
other  indications  that  the  Board  had  al- 
ready reached  a  decision  In  regard  to  the 
pending  tralffs.  Petitioners  declined  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  "oral  argument"  on  Septem- 
ber 4  (C  8605-06).' 

They  did  not,  however,  withdraw  their  op- 
position to  the  pending  tariffs.  On  Septem- 
ber 5.  1969,  Petitioner  Moss,  as  spokesman 
for  all  the  Petitioners,  wrote  to  Chairman 
Crooker  to  remind  him  that  the  Board,  in 
,lts  order  setting  "oral  argument."  had  indi- 
cated that  it  would  adopt  one  of  three  speci- 
fied lines  of  action  following  "oral  argu- 
ment" and  the  consideration  of  complaints 
from  Interested  perrons.  (C  8606)  .*  Petitioner 
Moss  contended  that  the  Board,  "by  its  act 
in  enumerating  three  possible  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  its  order  [precluded)  any  other 
course  of  action  such  as  its  usual  past  prac- 
tice of  suspending  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  tariffs  and  then  making  its  position 
known  as  to  other  kinds  of  tariff  proposals 
It  would  approve."  Petitioner  Moss  urged 
Chairman  Crooker  that  the  Board  confine  It- 
self to  Its  statutory  functions:  "this  form  cf 
ratemaklng  by  treaty  must  come  to  an  end. 
...  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  pro- 
pose alternative  fare  propKisals  when  the 
person  proposing  .  .  .  changes  cannot  show 
that  its  proposed  change  is  Just  and  rea- 
sonable." 

Chairman  Crooker's  response  indicated 
that,  when  an  order  was  issued,  the  decision 
of  the  Board  might  well  be  the  very  one 
against  which  Petitioner  Moss  had  protested. 

"Tariffs  filed  before  our  Order  No.  69-8-108 
may  be  approved,  or  the  effectiveness  of 
proposed  tariffs  may  be  suspended  and  the 
Board's  position  would  be  made  known  as  to 
other  kinds  of  tariff  proposals  It  would  ap- 
prove." (C  8606). 

Petitioner  Moss  replied  on  September  10, 
1969. 

"The  Board  did  not  hedge  on  the  three 
alternatives  when  It  set  them  forth  In  para- 
graph 2.  It  did  not  use  the  frequently  uti- 
lized phrase — among  others."  You  were  very 
definite  and  precise.  You  sought  the  public 
guidance  before  determining  which  of  the 
three  courses  of  action  to  take.  You  took  the 
Initiative  by  establishing  the  ground  rules. 
Now  abiding  by  them  would  be  the  only 
means  of  acting  in  good  faith  by  the  Board. 

'"You  need  not  circumnavigate  the  Act. 
Why  do  so?  The  Congress  has  delegated  to 
the  Board  the  authority  to  prescrible  the 
lawful  rates  in  subsection  1002(d).  In  point 
of  fact,  not  only  do  you  have  that  authority, 
but  the  Congress  has  mandated  that  the 
Board  shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  law- 
ful rate  if  It  Is  of  the  opinion  that  any  rate 
is  or  will  be  unjust  or  unreasonable,  etc. 

"You  have  already  reduced  the  stature  of 
the  'oral  argument'  to  a  mere  meaningless 
and  redundant  presentation  of  known  views 
and  opinions.  You  have  similarly  diminished 
the  value  of  your  own  Economic  Regulations 
by  not  enforcing  them.  Do  not  now  further 
dilute  the  Act  by  attempting  to  sanctify 
permanently  the  policy  of  ratemaklng  by 
treaty."  (C  8606-07). 

The  Board's  decision,  the  major  decision 
In  this  litigation,  was  rendered  on  September 
12,  1969.*  As  Petitioner  Moss  had  foreseen 
In  his  letter  to  Chairman  Crooker,  the  Board 
followed  "its  usual  past  practice  of  suspend- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  tariffs 
and  then  making  its  position  known  as  to 
other  kinds  of  tariff  proposals  It  would  ap- 
prove." Thus,  after  brlefiy  summarizing  the 
tariff  proi>osals  and  the  complaints  filed  by 
various  parties.  Including  the  complaint  of 
Petitioners,  the  Board  found,  without  ex- 
planation, as  follows: 


"Upon  consideration  of  the  tariff  proposals, 
the  complaint  and  answer  thereto,  the  state- 
ments filed  prior  to  the  oral  argument  and 
comments  made  thereat,  and  other  relevant 
matters,  the  Board  finds  that  the  proposals 
may  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory, unduly  preferential  or  unduly 
prejudicial,  or  otherwise  unlawftil  and 
should  be  Investigated.  The  Board  further 
concludes  that  the  tariffs  in  question  should 
be  suspended  pending  Investigation."  (D  3). 

The  Board  went  on,  however,  to  announce 
Its  "opinion  that  the  carriers  have  adequately 
demonstrated  a  need  for  some  additional 
revenue  and  would  be  dispose!  to  grant  an 
Increase  computed  In  accordance  with  the 
criteria  set  out  below."  (D  3).  The  sole  rea- 
son given  for  this  conclusion.  In  the  course 
of  the  Board's  entire  opinion,  was  that  "the 
carriers  have  adequately  demonstrated  a 
significant  increase  in  costs.  .  .  .  Taking  in- 
to consideration  these  cost  pressures  on  the 
carriers,  and  the  marked  decline  in  earnings 
and  profit  margin  since  the  February  in- 
crease, the  Board  finds  that  a  further  in- 
crease in  fares  at  this  time  is  necessary 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ratemaklng 
standards  of  Section  1002(e)  of  the  Act  and 
the  need  to  maintain  the  financial  vitality 
of  the  carriers  as  a  group."  (D  5,  8). 

Tliere  ensued  what  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  prolonged  excursus  into  the  making  of 
rates.  After  noting  that  It  had  reviewed  both 
the  fare  formulas  developed  by  its  staff  and 
circulated  to  the  carriers  ex  parte  for  their 
comments  and  the  formulas  put  forward  by 
the  carriers  in  their  recent  filings,  the  Board 
found  that  the  formula  proposed  by  Ameri- 
can "produces  a  reasonable  Increase  In  reve- 
nues and  recognizes  the  economics  inherent 
In  long-haul  carriage."  (D  4) .  The  Amerlcm 
formula  was  adopted  as  the  Board's  "model," 
with  only  one  slight  modification.  (D  6.  7).'» 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Board  had 
Just  suspended  the  tariff  filed  by  American, 
along  with  the  other  pending  tariffs,  as  po- 
tentially unjust  or  unreasonable. 

The  Board  next  considered  the  need  for  a 
general  fare  investigation  in  order  to  estab- 
lish cost  and  load  factor  standards.  Noting, 
as  It  had  so  often  in  the  past,  that  a  general 
fare  Investigation  is  a  "long  and  complex 
proceeding,"  the  Board  opined  that  leaving 
the  carriers  in  status  quo  while  such  an  in- 
,vestlgatlon  was  conducted  might  produce 
"serious  and  permanent  financial  damage"  to 
some  of  them.  (D  5) .  However,  the  Board  did 
not  simply  cast  aside  the  petitioners'  sugges- 
tion of  a  general  fare  Investigation: 

"Nevertheless,  we  have  decided  not  to  dis- 
pose of  the  request  for  a  general  fare  In- 
vestigation at  this  time.  The  complainants 
have  raised  some  questions  for  which  no 
fully  satisfactory  answer  presently  exists, 
especially  the  question  of  load  factor  stand- 
ards, and  we  believe  there  are  other  impor- 
tant questions  underlying  evaluation  of  fare 
structxire  and  level,  not  raised  by  complain- 
ants, which  should  be  given  thorough  re- 
view. However,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  these  quesUons,  the  condition  of  the 
Industry  detailed  herein  Is  sufficiently  seri- 
ous as  to  require  Immediate  fare  relief. 
Moreover,  pending  our  further  study  of  these 
matters,  the  Board  is  unable  to  conclude 
at  this  time  that  the  additional  earnings 
which  this  order  will  provide  cotild  be 
achieved  by  the  Industry  through  other 
courses  of  action  within  the  carriers'  controL 

"For  thes^  reasons,  we  have  determined 
to  undertake  an  exploration,  within  the 
Board,  of  a  niunber  of  matters  relating  to 
questions  such  as:  what  the  appropriate 
rate  of  return  on  a  carrier's  Investment 
should  be  computed;  how  a  carrier's  rate  of 
return  should  t>e  computed;  should  load  fac- 
tor standards  be  set  and  If  ao  at  what  level; 
should  there  be  a  taper  In  the  lino  haul  rate 
and  U  so  to  what  degree,  what  method  Is 
moat  appropriate  for  determining  terminal 
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charges;  and  what  Is  the  proper  differential 
between  first-class  and  coach  fares.  At  the 
conclusion  of  our  constderaton  of  these  mat- 
ters, we  should  be  In  a  better  position  to 
determine  whether  a  fare  Investigation  Is 
appropriate  and,  if  so,  to  channel  such  In- 
vestigation along  the  most  productive  pat- 
terns so  as  to  expedite  completion  of  the 
proceeding  within  a  reasonable  time  span. 
We  expect  to  complete  our  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  matters  and  thus  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  rule  upon  complaints'  request  for  a 
fare  Investigation  in  December  1969.  Accord- 
ingly, we  will  defer  action  on  the  complaint 
until  that  time."   (D5). 

The  remainder  of  the  Board's  opinion  Is 
devoted  to  the  details  of  its  formula,  which 
Included  a  number  of  revolutionary  changes 
In  the  previously  obtaining  fare  policy: 

"1.  The  "core"  of  the  fare  structure  would 
henceforth  be  coach  fares  rather  than  first- 
class  fares."  (D7). 

"2.  The  fixed  terminal  charge  element" 
of  passenger  fares  would  be  increased  to 
$9.00 — an  increase  of  80%  over  the  level  of 
February  20,  1969,  and  200r<.  over  the  Janu- 
ary 1969  level."  (D6) . 

"3.  The  mileage  chsu'g^  element  of  fares 
would  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  five  500- 
mlie  mileage  blocks,  with  a  decreasing  per 
mile  charge  for  each  successive  block."  (D6) . 
"4.  The  method  of  reducing  computed 
rates  into  published  fares  would  be  changed." 
(D7). 

"6.  A  new  25  "Ti  differential  would  be  estab- 
lished lietween  first-class  and  day-coach 
fares,  with  the  first-class  fares  set  at  125% 
of  coach  fares."  (D7). 

"6.  The  first-class  rate  would  apply  only 
to  services  which  are  truly  first  class  In 
character  and  quality  and  therefore  not  to 
local  service  propeller  aircraft,  traditionally 
referred  to  as  providing  "first-class"  service." 
(D7). 

"7.  A  new  25%  differential  between  nlght- 
and  day-coach  fares  would  be  established, 
with  night-coach  fares  set  as  75%  of  day- 
coach  fares."  (D7). 

"8.  New  increases  in  five  promotional  fares 
would  be  allowed."  (D8) . 

On  the  basU  of  fiscal  1969  traffic  move- 
ments, the  Board  estimated  that  its  formula 
would  produce  increased  revenues  for  the 
tnmkline  Industry  of  7.4%  in  first-class  serv- 
ice and  3.6%  in  coach  service.  The  total  reve- 
nue Increase  was  estimated  to  be  "approxi- 
mately 6.35%  (assuming  no  diversion  or  loss 
of  traffic) ."  But  the  Board  hastened  to  add : 
"To  the  extent  of  any  such  dilution,  of 
coittse,  the  revenue  Increase  would  be  less 
than  6.35  percent."  The  Board  apparently 
made  no  attempt  to  calculate  revenue  on 
the  basU  of  projected  1970  traffic  movements. 
Then,  as  Petitioner  Moss  had  predicted,  the 
Board  announced  Its  conclusion:  "to  permit 
tariff  filings  Implementing  the  fare  adjust- 
ments described  abpve."   (D  9). 

The  Board  declared^hat  it  would  consider 
fares  produced  by  the  loregoing  formula  as 
"a  Just  and  reasonable  ceiling,  and  any  fare 
In  excess  of  this  ceiling  would  be  viewed 
prima  facie  as  outside  the  realm  of  Justness 
and  reasonableness  and  would  ordinarily  be 
suspended  and  ordered  Investlgtaed."  (D  9- 
10).  However,  the  Board  also  Indicated  that 
It  would  consider  increases  above  the  cell- 
ing in  special  cases,  provided  that  at  least 
75  days'  notice  was  given  by  the  filing  car- 
rier. 

Finally,  the  Board  referred  to  its  prior 
remarks,  in  its  Order  69-5-28  of  May  8,  1969, 
regarding  the  absence  of  published  Joint 
fares  between  many  domestic  points  and 
the  need  for  achieving  consistencies  in  in- 
ter-carrier connecting  services.  The  Board 
noted  that  "passengers  traveling  in  such 
markets  [where  one-carrier  service  is  not 
available]  must  pay  a  combination  of  local 
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fares,  each  of  which  reflects  the  February 
Increases."    (D   10).   Following   the  Board's 
ex  porte  meeting  with  the  carriers  on  Au- 
gust  14,   1969,  It  bad   granted  all  domestic 
carriers  antitrust  immunity  and  authority 
to  discuss  single-sum  Joint  fares  and  open 
routings  for  such  fares  for  a  period  of  90 
days.  The  Board  now  announced  that  it  was 
not  disposed  to  continue  the  fares  obtained 
In  accordance  with  its  formula  for  very  long 
In    the    absence    of    satisfactory    published 
Joint    fares.    Therefore,     it    required    that 
any  tariff  implementing  its  proposed  formu- 
la have  an  expiration  date  of  January  31, 
1970,  and  that  such  tariff   be  accompanied 
by  a  refilling  of  existing  (ie.,  pre-formula) 
fares  with  a  proposed  effective  date  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1970.  The  Board  thus  indicated  that 
the  new  Increase  would  be  reviewed  at  the 
end  of  January  and  that,  if  the  Industry 
had    not    by    then    arrived    at    satifsactory 
Joint  fares,  the  Board  might  find  the  pre- 
formula    fares    "Just    and    reasonable"    and 
fares  would  revert  to  the  pre-formula  level. 
Antitrust    exemption    was    granted    to    car- 
riers to  discuss  division  of   through  fares, 
and  the  authorization  of  discussions  among 
the  carriers  was  extend  to  January  15,  1970. 
Virtually  none  of  the  Important  statements 
and  decisions  in  the  Board's  opinion  found 
their  way  Into   Its  subsequent  order.  As  a 
technical  matter,  the  Board  ordered  only  that 
the   filed   tariffs   be   suspended   pending   an 
Investigation  to  determine  whether  they  were 
unlawful;  that  the  request  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  general  rate  proceeding  be  deferred; 
that  the  authorization  of  discussions  regard- 
ing Joint  rates  be  amplified  and  extended: 
and  that  the  Investigation  of  the  filed  rates 
be  assigned  to  a  hearing  examiner.  (D  11-12) . 
Three   of  the  five  Members  of  the  Board 
concurred  and  dissented  specially.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy took  the  position  that,  although  some 
Increase  in  fares  was  Justified,  the  Increase 
need  not  be  so  large  as  the  Board  was  dis- 
posed to  allow.  Mr.  Murphy  submitted  that 
"an  Increase  In  regular  fares  of  3  percent 
across-the-board  limited  to  markets  over  400 
miles,  when  combined  with  the  reductions 
in  the  fare  discounts  and  the  4.0  percent  in- 
crease granted   a  few  short  months  ago,  is 
as  much  as  this  Board  can  request  the  travel- 
ing public  to  assume  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances." (D  Murphy) .  Mr.  Murphy  went 
on  to  criticize  the  formula  adopted  by  the 
Board : 

"I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  an  essentially  cost-oriented  fare  formula. 
The  formula  produces  anomalies  and  inequi- 
ties. It  Ignores  value  of  service  and  market 
elasticity.  It  produces  drastic  increases  In 
the  short  haul  and  medium  haul  markets 
where  the  majority  of  the  public  travel.  It 
decreases  long  haul  fares  where  the  value  of 
service  is  greatest  and  ignores  the  factor  of 
cross-subsidization  Inherent  in  a  system  con- 
cept of  transportation.  In  my  Judgment  a 
great  deal  of  further  study  and  analysis  Is 
necessary  before  such  a  sweeping  and  perma- 
nent regulatory  standard  Is  adopted."  (D 
(Murphy). 

Mr.  Minetti  would  have  permitted  the  car- 
riers to  experiment  with  their  promotional 
fares  but  "would  go  no  further  at  this  time, 
m  the  absence  of  an  Investigation."  (D 
Minetti) .  Mr.  Minetti  agreed  that  the  indus- 
try's reported  earnings  did  not  measure  up 
to  the  10.5  percent  guideline  that  the  Board 
had  previously  set.  However,  he  declared  him- 
self "unable  to  concur  in  accepting,  without 
an  investigation,  a  fare  adjustment  package 
equivalent  to  an  increase  in  fare  levels  of 
over  six  percent,  especially  bearing  in  mind 
that  Just  a  little  over  six  months  ago  the 
Board  permitted  a  fare  Increase  approximat- 
ing four  percent  of  the  then  existing  level." 
Mr.  Minetti  referred  to  the  Board's  state- 
ment of  May  8,  1969,  that  "the  basic  solution 
to  the  Industry's  present  financial  situation 
would  appear  to  He  in  exercising  restraint 
In  ordering  new  flight  equipment  and  In  the 


use  of  Its  avaUable  capacity,  rather  than 
In  increasing  its  price  to  the  public."  He 
said  he  had  "not  been  convinced  that  the 
foregoing  statement  is  incorrect": 

"We  have  very  little  more  information  to- 
day with  respect  to  appropriate  load  factor 
standards  than  at  the  time  of  our  earlier  pro- 
nouncement, and  unlike  the  majority,  I  am 
reluctant  to  entertain  a  general  increase  la 
coach  fares  until  after  the  question  of  load 
factor  standards  has  been  squarely  faced  and 
resolved  In  an  intensive  investigation.  On  the 
contrary,  I  fear  that  the  Increases  sanctioned 
today  may  prove  to  be  self-defeating  by  caus- 
ing a  further  drag  on  traffic  growth  and  bf 
delaying  the  day  when  the  Board  and  the  in- 
dustry will  come  to  grips  with  the  basic 
causes  of  the  Industry's  present  difficulties. 
Until  those  causes  are  squarely  met,  we  face 
the  prospect  of  still  further  load  factor  de- 
clines and  requests  for  additional  fare  in- 
creases." (D  Minetti). 

The  dissent  of  Mr.  Adams  was  limited  to 
his  objection  to  depriving  local  service  car- 
riers of  first-class  rates. 

The  carriers  proceeded  to  submit  new 
tariffs  based  in  substance  on  the  formula 
adopted  by  the  Board."  The  pending  tariffs 
were  withdrawn  or  dismissed.''  On  Septem- 
ber 22,  1969,  the  Members  of  Congress — 
whose  numbers  had  by  now  grown  to  35 — 
filed  a  "petition  for  reconsideration  .  .  .  with 
request  for  suspension  and  investigation  of 
all  tariffs  filed  pursuant  to  the  Board's  order 
of  September  12."  "  The  Members  took  issue 
with  the  Board's  method  of  making  "the 
most  sweeping  revision  of  airline  passenger 
fares  in  its  31-year  history."  (C  8613) . 

Petitioners  pointed  to  the  number  and 
importance  of  changes  in  fare  level  and  fare 
structure  that  were  subsumed  in  the  Board's 
proposed  formula,  and  rehearsed  some  of 
the  deficiencies  In  the  Board's  opinion  of 
September  12: 

(1)  Some  of  the  Issues  touched  upon  in 
that  opinion  had  not  been  announced  by 
the  Board  in  its  order  calling  for  "oral  argu- 
ment" and  had  never  before  been  publicly 
considered  by  the  carriers  or  the  Board — 
either  in  written  statements  or  at  "oral 
argument."  The  Petitioners  pointed  spe- 
cifically to  the  new  provision  for  a  "celling  of 
reasonableness''  and  the  75-day  filing  re- 
quirements for  tarlffis  rising  above  that  ceil- 
ing. (C8613). 

(2)  The  Board's  opinion  was  Internally 
Inconsistent,  especially  In  its  treatment  of  the 
tariff  filed  by  American:  the  Board  had  first 
rejected  that  tariff,  along  with  all  the  others, 
as  potentially  unjust  or  unreasonable:  then. 
In  the  same  opinion,  It  adopted  the  Ameri- 
can formula  as  the  "model"  for  Its  decision. 
(C8613). 

(3)  The  Board  accepted  a  formula  which 
It  claimed  was  cost-oriented  and  related  to 
other  formulas  that  its  staff  had  previously 
submitted  to  the  carriers  ex  parte  tor  com- 
ment. These  staff  formulas  were  never  placed 
In  the  record,  were  not  submitted  to  the  in- 
dustry as  designed  to  relate  fares  and  costs, 
and  were  never  claimed,  even  by  the  staff,  to 
relate  fares  to  "Just  and  reasonable"  costs. 
The  formulas  in  question  were  obviously 
based  on  certain  figures  for  costs  and  load 
factors,  but  it  is  Impossible  to  detect  what 
figures  were  used.  The  figures  certainly  were 
not  pn'ma  facie  "Just  and  reasonably."  The 
Board  Itself  recognized.  In  Its  opinion,  that  it 
lacks  the  necessary  standards  in  these  areas.' 
(C  8613-14). 

(4)  The  Board's  proposed  formula  Is  dis- 
criminatory. The  Increased  terminal  charge 
falls  hard  upon  persons  traveling  between 
points  where  one-carrier  service  is  unavail- 
able and  where  there  is  no  through  fare  for 
inter-carrier  connecting  service.  Although 
this  matter  may  be  resolved  In  the  discus- 
sions among  carriers  that  the  Board  author- 
ized, there  is  no  Justification  for  ntaklng  rates 
now  according  to  a  formula  that  falls  to  take 
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the  problem  Into  account.  'The  Board  has 
already  found  there  la  no  reason  for  con- 
tinuing such  Inequities  (Order  69-5-28) .  The 
public  Interest  therefore  requires  that  these 
people  should  not  be  further  penalized:  that 
such  inequities  must  be  eradicated  first.  The 
Board  can  give  one  ratemaklng  factor  greater 
weight  than  others,  but  it  cannot  eliminate 
one,  even  temporarily."  (C  8614) . 

(9)  The  Board  Indicated  that  an  increase 
In  Industry  revenue  is  warranted  and  that 
the  fares  It  would  authorize  might  produce 
r.n  Increase  of  6.35%  if  there  is  no  diversion  or 
loss  of  traffic.  But  the  Board  has  not  estab- 
lished what  the  Impact  of  its  order  will  be 
upon  airline  earnings  or  movement  of  traf- 
fic, and  has  indicated  that  It  has  no  idea 
what  the  Impact  will  be.  The  Board  has  not 
showed  that  Its  order  will  be  "Just  and  rea- 
sonable." Therefore,  the  Board  has  abused 
its  broad,  but  not  unlimited,  discretionary 
powers  by  acting  in  an  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious manner.  (C  8614) . 

(6)  The  Board  has  historically  eschewed 
formal  ratemaUng  proceedings  because  of 
their  length  and  has  rather  sought  to  ar- 
range rate  levels  through  ex  parte  contacts 
with  carriers.  This  policy  has  failed  again 
and  again  to  bring  financial  health  to  the 
industry.  "If  the  air  carriers  are  in  finan- 
cial trouble,  it  is  in  part  a  fault  of  the  Board 
and  Its  regulating  practices."  (C  8614). 

Petitioners  requested  the  Board  to  suspend 
and  investigate  all  tariffs  filed  by  the  car- 
riers pursuant  to  the  Board's  decision  of 
September  12,  as  well  as  all  other  pending 
tarllTs;  If  the  Board  should  determine  that 
such  tariffs  are  unjust  or  unreasonable,  to 
fix  the  lawful  rates;  to  withdraw  the  speci- 
fication that  the  fares  produced  by  the  math- 
ematical formula  In  the  opinion  of  Septem- 
ber 13  will  be  the  maximum  rates  to  be  con- 
sidered "Just  and  reasonable";  and  to  insti- 
tute inmiediately  a  general  rate  proceeding 
to  investigate  the  structure  of  domestic 
passenger  fares.  (C  8614-16).  Petitioners 
were  prepared  to  submit  a  separate  applica- 
tion for  a  stay  of  the  pending  tariffs  but 
were  informed  orally  by  the  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  that  such  a  separate  docu- 
ment would  not  be  necessary,  that  the  Peti- 
tion for  Reconsideration  and  Suspension 
would  be  treated  a«  an  application  for  a 
stay." 

On  September  30,  1969,  in  Order  69-9-160, 
the  Board  denied  reconsideration."  The 
Board  stated  that  it  had  "given  careful  con- 
sideration to  .  .  .  [Petitioners'!  contentions, 
but  remains  convinced  that  the  domestic  air 
carrier  Industry  requires  an  Immediate  reve- 
nue increase  In  light  of  its  higher  cost  of 
doing  businees  and  its  earnings  decline.  The 
Board  is  also  persuaded  that  there  Is  no  risk 
that  the  Increases  will  produce  excessive 
earnings  in  the  foreseeable  future."  <F  1). 
It  concluded  that  "attempts  to  Improve  the 
passenger  fare  structure  should  (not]  be 
further  delayed  for  the  substantial  period 
required  for  evidentiary  hearing."  (P  2)." 
The  Board  claimed  "there  has  been  general 
recognition  of  the  need  to  overhaul  the  fare 
structure  to  remove  its  Inequities  and  bring 
It  more  into  line  with  cost  factors,"  and  saw 
its  order  as  a  "first  step"  toward  a  more  ra- 
tional and  consistent  fare  structure  (F  2) : 

"The  Board  Intends  to  consider  further 
the  entire  matter  of  domestic  passenger  fare 
structure  and  level,  including  the  prior  and 
instant  requests  for  a  full-scale  formal  In- 
vestigation of  domestic  passenger  fares.  The 
Board  will  decide  what  further  action  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  in  this  regard  in 
due  course."  (F  2) . 

Members  Mlnettl  and  Murphy  adhered 
to  their  previously  expressed  views  and 
would  have  suspended  and  investigated  the 
tariffs  filed  pursuant  to  the  Board's  order  of 
Ssptember  13  "to  the  extent  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  those  viewa."  (F4). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  October  the  new  tariffs  went  Into  ef- 
fect. On  November  10,  Petitioners  filed  a 
timely  petition  in  this  Court  for  review  of 
the  Board's  decisions.  Motions  to  intervene 
in  the  case  have  been  filed  by  American 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Con- 
tinental Air  Lines.  Inc.,  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  Branlff  Airways,  Inc.,  and  Jointly  by 
North  Central  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  Mohawk 
Airlines,  Inc. 

IV.  Jurisdiction  and  venue  requirements 
The  statutory  piovlElons  governing  Juris- 
diction and  venue  to  review  orders  of  the 
CAB  are  set  out  in  section  1006  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  49  U.S.C. 
!  1486.  Petitioners'  petition  complies  with 
these  provisions.  Venue  in  this  Court  is 
always  proper  and  the  petition  was  filed 
within  sixty  days  of  the  Board's  orders  of 
September  12,  1969.  and  September  30,  1969. 
It  is  settled,  moreover,  that  users  of  the 
airways  have  a  "substantial  interest"  in 
Board  decisions  affecting  the  rates,  regula- 
tions, practices,  etc.,  of  air  carriers.  See  e.g.. 
Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  121  App. 
D.C.  332,  350  F.  2d  462  (D.C.  1965).  cert,  de- 
nied, 385  U.S.  946  (1966),  Transcontinental 
Bus  System,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  383  F.  2d  466  (CA 
5  1967),  cert,  denied,  390  U.S.  920  (1968). 

V.  Argument 
A.  Summary 

Interlocutory  relief  in  the  present  case  is 
governed  by  three  statutory  provisions,  a 
Rule  of  Appellate  Procedure,  and  a  series 
of  cases  many  of  which  were  decided  by 
this  Coiu^. 

The  statutory  Jurisdiction  for  interlocu- 
tory relief  from  an  order  of  the  Board  Is 
principally  granted  by  a  provision  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  itself,  49  U.S.C.  S  I486. 
This  section  of  the  Act  provides  that  an 
appellate  court  may  award  "Interlocutory 
relief  ...  by  a  stay  of  the  order  or  by 
such  mandatory  or  other  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate."  As  such,  it  applies  to  the  pres- 
ent appeal.  Statutory  Jurisdiction  for 
equitable  relief  pending  appeal  of  this  case 
is  also  foimd  in  the  All  Writs  Act,  28  U.S.C. 
:  1651.  and  In  Section  10(d)  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  6  U.S.C.  J  705. 

Rule  18  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate 
Procedure  governs  applications  for  a  stay  of 
an  administrative  agency  order  pending  re- 
view. Petitioners  have  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Rule." 

Finally,  Petitioners  meet  the  standards  for 
Interlocutory  relief  developed  by  this  Court 
In  a  series  of  cases  beginning  with  Virginia 
Petroleum  Jotibers  Ass'n  v.  FPC,  104  App. 
D.C.  106,  259  F.2d  921  (1958).  Under  that 
line  of  cases.  Interlocutory  relief  will  be 
granted  upon  a  four-part  showing :  first,  that 
Petitioners  have  a  strong  likelihood  of  pre- 
vailing when  their  case  is  heard  on  the  mer- 
its; second,  that  Irreparable  injury  will  be 
caused  unless  Interlocutory  relief  is  g:ranted; 
third,  that  in  the  equitable  Judgment  of  the 
Court,  the  parties  adversely  affected  by  the 
grant  of  interlocutory  relief  will  not  be  un- 
duly harmed;  and  finally,  that  the  public  in- 
terest supports  the  grant  of  interlocutory  re- 
lief. These  tezts  are  met  In  the  present  case. 

B.  Principles  of  Interlocutory  Review 
1.  The  Statutory  Jurisdiction:  The  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  provides.  In  section 
1006(d) .  49  UJ3.C.  i  1486(d) ,  that  a  Court  of 
Appeals  reviewing  a  Board  order  may  award 
"Interlocutory  relief  ...  by  a  stay  of  the  order 
or  by  such  mandatory  or  other  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate." 

In  the  present  case  the  principal  interlocu- 
tory relief  sought  is,  in  effect,  a  stay.  The  or- 
der requested  would  set  aside,  pendente  lite, 
the  tariffs  filed  pursuant  to  the  Board's  or- 
der of  September  12  and  would  reinstate  the 
fares  that  had  previously  been  in  effect, 
pending  resolution  of  this  case  on  the  merits. 
Although  the  new  tariffs  have  already  gone 
Into  effect  beginning  in  the  month  of  Oc- 


tober, and  therefore  cannot  be  stayed  ob 
initio,  the  effect  of  the  order  which  Peti- 
tioners are  seeking  is  to  prevent  the  further 
imposition  of  these  tariffs  pending  appeal; 
in  such  circumstances  the  order  sought  is 
still  a  stay,  albeit  a  partial  stay.  If  there  were 
any  doubt  about  Jurisdiction  In  the  appel- 
late courts  to  enter  such  an  order,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  Jurisdiction  would  seem  par- 
ticularly clear  in  light  of  the  wording  of  the 
authorizing  provision  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act,  which  speaks  not  only  of  a  stay  but  also 
of  "such  mandatory  or  other  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate."  »• 

The  chronology  of  the  present  case  illus- 
trates the  necessity  of  reading  the  jurisdic- 
tional grant  broadly  enough  to  allow  the 
order  which  Petitioners  are  here  seeking.  The 
Board  denied  the  Petitioners'  Petition  for  Re. 
consideration  and  Suspension  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1969;  the  tariffs  filed  pursuant  to  the 
Board's  September  12  order  began  taking  ef- 
fect the  following  day.  Petitioners  had  virtu- 
ally no  time  to  prepare  and  docket  a  motion 
for  a  stay  before  the  tariffs  went  into  effect. 
The  jurisdictional  grant  in  the  appellate 
courts  to  issue  interlocutory  orders  should 
not  be  read  so  restrlctively  that  the  Board 
could,  by  carefully  timing  the  release  of  its 
orders,  prevent  that  Jurisdiction  from  being 
e.xercised.  Moreover,  Petitioners  did  not  have 
appellate  counsel  at  the  time  ♦heir  petition 
for  reconsideration  was  denied." 

In  addition,  as  set  out  more  fully  in  a  suc- 
ceeding section  of  this  memorandum,  unless 
Interlocutory  relief  can  be  granted  by  this 
Co\irt,  appellate  jurisdiction  to  decide  the 
case  on  the  merits  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
frustrated  and  Petitioners  and  other  air  trav- 
elers will  suffer  Injury  for  which  no  redress  is 
available.  For  this  reason,  even  should  49 
U.S.C.  i  1486  not  apply.  Jurisdiction  may  be 
found  in  the  All  Writs  Act,  28  U.S.C.  9  1651." 

In  the  event  that  this  Court  decides,  for 
whatever  reason,  not  to  Issue  an  order  setting 
aside  the  tariffs  In  question,  the  alternative 
Interlocutory  relief  requested  by  Petition- 
ers— a  protective  order  assuring  air  passen- 
gers that  excess  charges  will  be  refunded  in 
the  event  the  tariffs  are  ultimately  declared 
illegal,  or,  as  a  further  alternative,  an  order 
expediting  the  hearing  of  this  appeal  and 
maintaining  the  status  quo  pending  such 
appeal — seems  plainly  to  fall  within  49  U.S.C. 
i  1486(d)  as  "such  mandatory  or  other  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate." 

2.  Rule  18  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appel- 
late Procedure :  Applications  for  a  stay  of  an 
order  of  the  Board  pending  review  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  are  governed  by  Rule  18  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure. 
Rule  18  describes  the  conditions  under  which 
such  applications  will  be  received;  all  of  these 
are  met  in  the  present  case. 

Rule  18  provides  Initially  that  "applica- 
tion for  a  stay  of  a  decision  or  order  of  an 
agency  pending  direct  review  In  the  court 
of  appeals  shall  ordinarily  be  made  In  the 
first  Instance  to  the  agency."  In  the  present 
case,  the  eqtiivalent  of  an  application  for  a 
stay  was  presented  to  the  Board  and  was 
denied  by  the  Board  In  its  order  denying 
reconsideration  and  refusing  to  suspend  the 
tariffs  filed  pursuant  to  its  order  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1969.  During  the  time  that  Pe- 
titioners' Petition  for  Reconsideration  and 
Suspension  was  pending,  Petitioners  notified 
the  Acting  Chairman  that  they  would  request 
a  formal  stay,  pending  appeal,  of  any  Board 
order  allowing  the  tariffs  to  go  into  effect. 
As  set  out  in  the  attached  affidavit  sub- 
mitted with  this  motion,  however.  Petition- 
ers' representative  was  informed  by  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Board  that  no  such 
further  motion  would  be  necessary  since  the 
Board  considered  the  Petition  for  Reconsid- 
eration and  Suspension  itself  to  be,  in  effect, 
a  petition  for  a  stay. 

The  remaining  requirements  of  Rule  18 
have  also  been  met.  Specifically,  the  reasons 
the  Board  gave  in  denying  the  petition  for  a 
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stay  are  set  out  in  this  mnnorandum  and 
are  contained  in  Appendix  F;  the  reasons  for 
the  relief  requested  and  the  facts  relied  upon 
are  set  out  in  this  memorandum;  the  relevant 
parts  of  the  record  have  been  filed  along 
with  this  motion  and  memorandum;  and 
reasonable  notice  of  the  motion  has  been 
given  to  all  parties  to  the  proceeding  In  this 
Court. 

3.  The  Case  Law  Governing  Interlocutory 
Relief:  A  series  of  decisions  emanating  from 
this  Court  have  established  the  standards 
for  granting  interlocutory  relief  in  appeals 
from  administrative  agency  orders.  These 
standards  were  initially  set  out  in  Virginia 
Petroleum  Jobbers  Ass'n  v.  FPC,  104  App. 
D.C.  106,  259  F2d  921  (1958).  That  they 
apply  to  the  Board  is  clear  from  such  cases 
as  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  261  F.  2d 
830  (CA  2  1958) ,  and  Airport  Comm'n  of 
Forsyth  County,  N.C.  v.  CAB,  296  F2d  95 
(CA4  1961). 

These  cases  establish  a  four-part  test  for 
granting  interlocutory  relief.  In  the  language 
of  the  Court  In  the  Virginia  Petroleum  Job- 
bers case,  supra,  104  App.  D.C.  at  110,  259  F. 
2d  at  925,  the  test  is  as  follows: 

"(1)  Has  the  petitioner  made  a  strong 
showing  that  it  is  likely  to  prevail  on  the 
merits  of  its  appeal?" 

"(2)  Has  the  petitioner  shown  that  with- 
out such  relief,  It  will  be  Irreparably  in- 
jured?" 

"(3)  Would  the  issuance  of  a  stay  sub- 
stantially barm  other  parties  interested  in 
the  proceedings?" 

"(4)   Where  lies  the  public  Interest?" 

Each  of  these  standards  is  discussed  be- 
low. On  the  facts  of  this  case,  the  test  which 
they  establish  Is  met. 

C.  The  Pour-Part  Showing 
1.  There  Is  a  Strong  Likelihood  That  Pe- 
titioners Will  Prevail  on  the  Merits  of  This 
Case:  Petitioners  content  that  the  Board 
In  Passenger  Fare  Revisions,  made  maximum 
rates  for  domestic  passenger  fares;  that  the 
Board  acted  to  do  so  without  the  proper 
statutory  predicate  of  a  finding  that  the  pre- 
vailing and  proposed  rates  were  unlawful; 
that  the  Board  acted  without  proper  notice 
and  without  a  fair  and  adequate  hearing,  as 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  requires;  and  that 
the  Board  failed  to  heed  the  statutory  direc- 
tive to  take  certain  factors  into  account 
when  It  performs  its  duties  with  respect  to 
rates.  Petitioners  also  contend  that  the 
Board  improperly  permitted  tariffs  contem- 
plated in  its  September  12  decision  and  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  its  maximum  rate 
fonnula  to  go  into  effect;  and  that  the 
tariffs  which  the  Board  permitted  to  go  into 
effect  and  which  are  in  effect  now  are  un- 
just and  unreasonable. 

For  purposes  of  the  instant  motion.  It  la 
only  the  tariffs  that  are  in  question.  But  in 
order  to  present  the  merits  of  their  case.  Pe- 
titioners deem  it  necessary  to  set  forth  as  well 
the  nume^Aus  reasons  why  the  Board's  rate- 
making  formula  is  unauthorized  and  illegal. 
For  although  the  tariffs  are  unlawful  on  their 
face.  Petitioners'  attack  on  them  rests  in  part 
upon  the  fact  that  they  are  merely  Imple- 
mentations of  the  formula,  which  were  ex- 
pressly contemplated  and  whose  validity  was 
prejudged  when  the  Board  made  rates  on 
September  12. 

Petitioners  recognize  that  the  question  of 
a  proper  rate  structure  "calls  in  peculiar 
measure  for  the  use  of  that  enlightened 
judgment  which  the  [Board]  by  training  and 
experience  U  qualified  to  form."  Mississippi 
Valley  Barge  Line  Co.  v.  United  States  292 
U.S.  382,  386  (1934).  They  acknowledge  that 
"if  the  conclusions  qf  the  .  .  .  [Board]  are 
In  accordance  with  law,  not  arbitrary,  or  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  and  supported  with  ade- 
quate findings  revealing  a  rational  basis,  and 
[are]  not  against  pubUc  poUcy,  its  decision 
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may  not  be  distiu-bed  ...  on  review." 
Saginaw  Transfer  Co.  v.  United  States,  275  F 
Supp.  585.  587  (E.  D.  Mich.  1967).  See  5 
U.S.C.  i  706. 

Petitioners  submit,  however,  that  the 
Board  has  acted  In  this  case  "In  excess  of 
statutory  jurisdiction"  and  "short  of  statu- 
tory right,"  without  observance  of  procedure 
required  by  law"  and  by  an  "abuse  of  dis- 
cretion." 5  U.S.C.  {  706.  They  contend.  In 
short,  that  this  Is  not  a  case  for  deference 
to  administrative  expertise  but  one  in  which 
this  Court  must  step  in  to  conunand  ration- 
ality and  obedience  by  the  agency  to  its 
statutory  mandate.  See,  e.g.,  American  Over- 
seas Airlines  Inc.  v.  CAB,  103  App.  D.C.  41 
254  F.  2d  744  (1958);  Summcrfield  v.  CAB, 
92  App.  D.C.  256,  207  F.  2d  207  (1953)  aff'd, 
347  U.S.  74  (17954);  Transcontinental  Bus 
System.  Inc.  v.  CAB,  383  F.  2d  466  (CA 
5  1967)  cert,  denied,  390  U.S.  920  (1968); 
Trailways  of  New  England,  Inc.  v.  CAB.  412 
F.  2d  926  (CAl  1969). 

a.  The  Board  Has  Illegally  Established 
Maximum  Rates  Without  Finding  "ITiat  the 
Prevailing  and  Proposal  Rates  are  Unlawful, 
Without  Proper  Notice,  Without  a  Fair  and 
Adequate  Hearing,  and  Without  Regard  to 
the  Standards  Which  It  Must  Take  into  Con- 
sideration in  Exercising  and  Performing  Its 
Powers  and  Duties  with  Respect  to  the  De- 
termination of  Rates. 

The  first  point  in  Petitioners'  argument  is 
that  the  Board,  in  its  decision  of  September 
12,  made  maximum  rates  for  the  domestic 
passenger  market.  Although  It  Is  incredible 
that  Petitioners  should  be  constrained  to 
demonstrate  what  the  administrative  agency 
has  done,  such  a  demonstration  seems  neces- 
sary here  because  of  the  unorthodox  and  cir- 
cuitous manner  by  which  the  Board  has 
sought  to  achieve  its  aims. 

Petitioners  recognize  that,  technically, 
none  of  the  eight  paragraphs  of  verbiage  fol- 
lowing the  words  "it  is  ordered  that"  in  the 
September  12  opinion  sets  a  maximum  rate. 
However,  the  lengthy  discussion  that  pre- 
ceded those  words  and  necessarily  was  a  i>art 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  very  defi- 
nitely did  set  such  a  rate.  In  the  course  of 
that  discussion,  the  Board: 

(1)  Set  forth  and  discussed  a  detailed 
formula  for  the  computation  of  airline  fares, 
a  formula  derived  from  a  tariff  submitted 
by  a  carrier  and  which  included  several  major 
elements  that  were  never  previously  foimd 
in  a  passenger  fare  structure  (for  example, 
variable  rates  per  mile  and  construction  of 
first-class  fares  on  the  basis  of  ooach  fares) ; 
(D6,7). 

(2)  Briefiy  discussed  the  possible  revenue 
yield  of  tariffs  filed  In  accordance  with  the 
formula;  (D  9) . 

(3)  Paid  lip  servloe  at  two  points  to  the 
"ratemaUng  criteria  ocmtalned  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958";  (D  5.8). 

(4)  Decided  expressly  "to  permit  tariff 
filings  implementing  the  fare  adjustments 
described  .  .  .  within  the  48  contiguous  states 

effective  no  earlier  than  October  1, 1969 ."; 

(D9). 

(5)  Stated  that  it  wo\ild  "consider  fares 
produced  by  the  formula  as  a  'just  and  rea- 
sonable' ceiling,  and  any  fare  in  excess  of 
this  celling  would  be  viewed  prima  facie  as 
outside  the  realm  of  Justness  and  reasonable- 
ness and  would  ordinarily  be  svispended  and 
ordered  Investigated";  (D  9-10) . 

(6)  Declared  that  fare  increases  above  the 
celling  "would  be  considered  where  strong 
justification  was  shown,  and  upon  a  tariff 
filing  providing  at  least  75  days'  notice  to 
permit  the  Board  adequate  time  for  review  of 
the  arguments  in  justification";   (D  10). 

(7)  Strongly  suggested  that  the  carriers 
meet  and  discuss  joint  fares,  and  threatened 
that  tariffs  filed  pursuant  to  its  formula 
might  not  be  permitted  to  continue  In  effect 
after  January  31,  1970,  in  the  absence  of  "the 
Industry's  conformance  with  the  Board's 
findings  as  to  the  need  for  publication  of 


additional  Joint  fares  at  a  satisfactory  levti. 
.  .  ."  (D  10-11). 

(8)  Bequlnd  that  tarUIa  Implementing 
the  proposed  formula  have  an  expiration  date 
of  January  31,  1970,  and  that  the  carriers 
slmultaneoiuly  file  tariffs  with  preformula 
fares  for  an  effective  date  of  February  1, 
1970.  (D  10). 

The  carriers  proceeded  to  file  tariffs  which 
were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  formula 
proposed  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  has,  however,  no  authority, 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
to  "suggest"  or  "propose"  tariffs  which  the 
carriers  are  expected  then  to  file.  Under  sec- 
tion 1002(d)  of  the  Act,  49  UJB.C.  i  1482(d). 
the  Board,  in  analyzing  tariffs,  has  two 
choices:  it  may  permit  prevailing  or  proposed 
tariffs  to  have  effect,  or  it  may  find  such 
tariffs  unlawful  and  proceed  to  make  rates 
itself.  Section  1002(d)  establishes  a  proce- 
dure for  making  rates,  and  section  102(e), 
49  U.S.C.  {  1485(e).  seta  forth  certain 
factors  which  the  Board  "shall  take  Into 
consideration"  in  exercising  and  perform- 
ing its  powers  and  duties  with  leepect 
to  the  determination  of  rates.  The' Board 
cannot  evade  these  statutory  mandates  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  camouflaging  the  na- 
ture of  its  decision.  When  it  makes  rates,  as 
it  did  In  this  case.  It  must  take  care  to 
conform  Its  procedures  and  substantive  in- 
quiry to  the  statutory  standards. 

Ratemaklng  is  a  simple,  definable  concept, 
not  dependent  upon  the  technical  form  in 
which  a  ratemaklng  decision  is  cast.  In  con- 
trast with  passing  upon  rates  proposed  by 
the  carriers,  ratemaklng  involves  the  agency 
In  taking  initiative  and  responsiblUty  to  set 
the  rates  itself.  This  is  what  occurred  here. 
The  formula  proposed  by  the  Board  was  pre- 
cise, and  the  carriers  were  obviously  expected 
to  file  corresp>ondlng  tariffs.  And,  In  point  of 
fact,  the  carriers  did  file  tariffs  in  accordance 
with  the  Board's  "proposal."  Finally,  the 
Board  has  sUready  applied  ita  formula  In 
other  proceedings  and  has  thus  Indicated 
that  it  intends  to  rely  upon  that  fonnula 
as  a  general  guide  for  Its  ratemaklng  tasks.** 
The  formula  has  continuing  validity  untU 
successfully  challenged — or  abandoned  bjr 
the  Board. 

In  these  circumstances.  Petitioners  con- 
tend that  the  Board's  decision  of  September 
12  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  making 
of  maximum  rates  for  the  domestic  passen- 
ger market.  Once  that  conclusion  is  reached, 
it  becomes  clear  that  those  malxmum  rates 
cannot  be  permitted  to  stand.  For  the  Board 
has  completely  disregarded  the  procedures  of 
section  1002(d)  and  the  standards  of  section 
1002(e)  of  the  Act.  It  is  to  these  contentions 
that  the  Petitioners  now  turn. 

(i)  The  decision  of  September  12  Is  In 
flagrant  violation  of  the  provisions  of  aectloa 
1002(d)  of  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  1968. 

The  procedures  for  ratemaklng  by  the 
Board  are  prescribed  In  section  1002(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  The 
section  provides : 

"Whenever,  after  notice  and  hearing,  upon 
complaint,  or  upon  its  own  initiative,  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  Indi- 
vidual or  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  de- 
manded, charged,  collected,  or  received  by 
any  air  carrier  for  interstate  ...  air  trans- 
portation ...  is  or  will  be  tin  just  or  unrea- 
sonable, or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  un- 
duly preferential,  or  unduly  prejudicial,  the 
Board  shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  law- 
ful rate,  fare,  or  charge  (or  the  maximum  or 
minimum,  or  the  maximum  and  minimnTn 
thereof)  thereafter  to  be  demanded,  charged, 
collected,  or  received." 

Petitioners  submit  that  the  Board  has  vio- 
lated this  statute  in  at  least  three  ways. 

First:  The  Board  failed  to  find  that  the 
pretMiUng  and  proposed  rates  were  unlaw- 
ful. The  Board  began  its  September  12  opin- 
ion by  finding  that  all  of  the  proposals  filed 
by  the  carriers  (including  the  one  filed  by 
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American)  "may  be  unjust,  unreasonable, 
unjustly  discriminatory,  unduly  preferential 
or  unduly  prejudicial,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
ful and  should  be  Investigated."  (Emphasis 
supplied.)  It  ended  that  opinion  with  the 
following  orders,  inter  alia: 

"1.  An  Investigation  Is  instituted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  fares  and  provisions  de- 
scribed in  Appendix  D  attached  hereto,  and 
rules,  regulations,  or  practices  affecting  such 
fares  and  provisions,  are  or  will  be,  unjust 
or  unreasonable,  unjustly  discriminatory, 
unduly  preferential,  unduly  prejudical,  or 
otherwise  unlawful,  and  if  found  to  be  un- 
lawful to  determine  and  prescribe  the  law- 
ful fares  and  provisions,  and  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  affecting  such  fares  and 
provisions; 

"2.  Pending  hearing  and  decision  by  the 
Board,  the  fares  and  provisions  described  in 
Appendix  D  hereto  are  suspended  and  their 
use  deferred  to  and  including  December  25, 
1969,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board, 
and  that  no  change,  be  made  therein  during 
the  period  of  suspension  except  by  order  or 
special  permission  of  the  Board."   (D  11). 

The  Board  never  found  that  the  pending 
tariff  proposals  actually  were  unlawful.  Be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
opinion,  the  Board  adopted  as  its  "model" 
the  fare  formula  submitted  by  American,  a 
decision  certainly  not  calculated  to  Indicate 
the  Board's  "opinion"  that  such  formula 
even  might  be  unlawful. 

Moreover,  the  Board  did  not  find  that  the 
tariffs  m  effect  at  the  time  of  its  decision 
were  in  any  way  potentially  unlawful.  In- 
deed, It  never  even  mentioned  those  tariffs — 
except  when  It  threatened  the  carriers  that 
If  they  did  not  arrive  at  satisfactory  Joint 
fares  before  January  31,  1970,  it  might  find 
those  tariffs  to  be  Just  and  reasonable  and 
might  take  steps  to  reinstitute  them. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  no  slight  Importance. 
The  Board  cannot  make  rates,  under  section 
1002(d).  unless  It  "shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  any  individual  or  Joint  rate,  fare,  or 
charge  demanded,  charged,  collected,  or  re- 
ceived by  any  air  carrier  for  interstate  .  .  . 
air  transportation  ...  is  or  will  be  unjust 
or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discriminatory, 
or  unduly  preferential,  or  tmduly  prejudi- 
cial .  .  ."  RailiDay  Express  Agency  v.  CAB,  100 
App.  D.C.  165,  243  F.  2d  422  (1957);  see 
Ayrshire  Collieries  Corp.  v.  United  States,  335 
U.8.  573,  582  (1949) ;  Beaumont,  S.L.  <fr  W.  Ry. 
Co.  V.  United  States,  282  U.S.  74  (1930)  .*>  The 
requirement  Is  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
agency  will  step  in  to  make  rates  only  after 
a  full  consideration  of  the  carrier-made  rates 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  their  lawfulness. 
n»e  statutory  "opinion"  is  "basic  or  quasi 
Juplfidlctlonal,"  and  a  condition  precedent  to 
exercise  of  the  agency's  ratemaklng  power. 
United  States  v.  Chicago  M.  St.  P  A  P  R.  Co., 
394  U.S.  499  (1935);  see  New  York  v.  United 
States,  381  U.S.  284,  341  (1947);  State  Cor- 
poration Comm'n  v.  United  states,  184  P. 
Supp.  691,  609  (D.  Kan.  1969).  Moreover,  If 
the  Board  Is  of  the  "opinion"  that  the  pre- 
vailing and  proposed  tariffs  are  unlawful.  It 
must  say,  or  at  least  indicate,  so.  See,  e.g., 
Burlington  Truck  Lines,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  371  U.S.  166,  166-69  (1962);  Cantlay 
A  Tanzola,  Inc.  v.  United  States,  115  P.  Supp. 
(S.D.  Cal.  1963). 

Here  the  Board  said  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  rates  in  effect  at  the  time  of  its  deci- 
sion— except  that  they  might  be  lawful  on 
February  1,  1970.  And  Its  "opinion"  with 
respect  to  the  tariffs  proposed  by  the  car- 
riers is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  ordered 
those  tariffs  suspended  and  Investigated  as 
potentially  unlawful  while  simultaneously 
adopting  one  of  those  tariffs  as  its  own 
model.  The  Board  never  reached  the  "opin- 
ion" required  by  statute  as  a  quasi  Jurisdic- 
tional predicate  for  the  making  of  rates. 
Therefore,  the  maximum  rates  n  made  on 
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September  12  must  be  regarded  as  Illegal 
and  should  be  rescinded. 

Second:  The  Board  failed  to  give  adequate 
notice.  The  Board  could  not  have  found  the 
pending  stnd  proposed  tariffs  to  be  unlawful, 
because  it  never  gave  the  type  of  notice  and 
held  the  type  of  hearing  that  are  prerequi- 
sites to  such  a  finding.  In  its  order  69-8-108, 
of  August  19,  calling  for  "oral  argument"  on 
the  tariff  revisions  filed  by  various  carriers, 
the  Board  outlined  the  courses  of  action  it 
might  take  with  regard  to  the  pending  pro- 
posals : 

"Pursuant  to  section  1002  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1482) .  the  Board  may, 
upon  its  own  initiative  or  in  the  light  of 
complaints  from  Interested  persons,  (a) 
suspend  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
tariffs  pending  Investigation  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  proposed  rates,  (b)  permit 
such  tariffs  to  take  effect  while  it  is  con- 
ducting such  investigation,  or  (c)  permit  the 
tariffs  to  become  effective  withoxit  investi- 
gations." (C  8602-03). 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  possibility 
that  the  Board  would  pass  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  tariffs  immediately  following 
the  presentation  of  views  on  September  4. 
Nor  was  any  mention  made  of  the  tariffs  then 
prevailing.  Nor,  finally,  did  the  Board  indi- 
cate that  it  might  make  rates  immediately 
after  It  heard  from  the  various  parties. 

By  letter  written  after  "oral  argximent"  was 
held  to  Chairman  Crooker  of  the  CAB,  Peti- 
tioner John  Moss  raised  the  following  point: 

"As  both  a  complainant  and  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  must  .  .  .  conclude  that  even 
though  the  Board  did  not  restrict  the  oral 
presentations  to  any  specific  issues,  it  never- 
theless did,  by  its  act  In  enumerating  three 
possible  courses  of  action  in  Its  order,  pre- 
clude any  other  course  of  action  such  as  Its 
usual  past  practice  of  suspending  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  proposed  tariffs  and  then 
making  its  position  known  as  to  other  kinds 
of  tariff  proposals  it  would  approve."  (C 
8606). 

Subsequently,  after  the  Board's  decision 
of  September  12,  Petitioners  protested  In 
their  Petition  for  Reconsideration  and  Sus- 
pension that  the  Board  had  never  given 
notice  regarding  certain  subjects  discussed 
in  its  opinion.  Petitioners  submitted  that,  as 
a  result,  some  Important  matters  resolved 
In  that  opinion,  such  as  "the  new  test  of 
reasonableness"  and  the  "75  day  filing  no- 
tice," were  never  publicly  considered  at  all 
by  either  the  parties  or  the  Board. 

It  is  settled  that  the  Board's  order  Insti- 
tuting proceedings  will,  in  the  absence  of 
amendment,  finally  fix  the  issues.  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  v.  CAB,  154  F.  2d  271  (CA  2  1946) , 
cert,  dismissed  as  moot,  332  U.S.  827  (1947); 
cf.  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc.  v.  CAB.  84 
App.  D.C.  96,  171  F.  2d  139  (1948)  It  is  simi- 
larly recognized  that  an  agency  which  un- 
expectedly alters  the  nature  or  scope  of  its 
proceedings  denies  basic  fairness  to  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  administrative  process. 
Morgan  v.  United  States,  304  U.S.  1  (1938). 
Moreover,  the  Board,  like  any  other  agency 
undertaking  to  make  rates.  Is  obligated  by 
the  Administrative  Procedxure  Act,  6  U.S.C. 
§551(4)  (5)  and  5  553(b),  to  give  notice  of 
a  proposed  rule  making,  including  "reference 
to  the  legal  authority  under  which  the  rule 
Is  proposed"  and  "either  the  terms  or  sub- 
stance of  the  prc^osed  rule  or  a  description 
of  the  subjects  and  Issues  Involved." 

But  what  is  most  Important  of  all,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  states  plainly 
that  prevailing  and  proposed  rates  cannot 
be  found  unlawful  and  agency  rates  can- 
not be  made  unless  notice  has  been  given. 
This  requirement  Is  designed  to  assure  that 
the  type  of  information  necessary  to  pass 
upon  and  make  rates  will  be  forthcoming 
when  the  agency  holds  the  hearing  that  Is 
also  required  by  section  1002(d). 

The  Board's  order  of  August  19  was  clearly 
Inadequate  and  made  no  attempt  to  com- 


ply with  this  statute.  How  far  It  diverged 
from  the  notice  which  the  Board  Itself  rec- 
ognizes as  necessary  for  a  ratemaklng  pro- 
ceeding may  be  Judged  by  comparing  the 
August  19  order  with  the  order  of  September 
12  initiating  investigation  of  the  pending 
tariff  proposals: 

"An  investigation  is  instituted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  fares  and  provisions  de- 
scribed in  Appendix  D  attached  hereto,  and 
rules,  regulations,  or  practices  affecting  such 
fares  and  provisions,  are  or  will  be,  unjust 
or  unreasonable,  unjustly  discriminatory, 
unduly  preferential,  unduly  prejudicial,  or 
otherwise  unlawful,  and  If  found  to  be  un- 
lawful to  determine  and  prescribe  the  law- 
ful fares  and  provisions,  and  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  affecting  such  fares  and 
provisions."  (D  11). 

This  order  gives  fair  notice  of  the  Board's 
intentions  to  investigate  the  proposed  tariffs 
and  possibly  make  rates  (even  though,  of 
course,  everyone  concerned  knew  by  the 
time  this  order  was  issued  that  the  Board 
had  no  such  intention  at  all,  since  it  had 
Just  made  rates) .  In  contrast,  the  order  of 
August  19  failed  to  give  notice  of  some  of  the 
most  Important  subjects  subsequently  passed 
upon  by  the  Board.  The  order  was  not  ade- 
quate notice  as  required  by  section  1002(d), 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and  the 
pertinent  case  law.  Therefore,  the  maximum 
rates  made  by  the  Board  on  September  12 
cannot   be   allowed   to   stand. 

Third:  The  Board  failed  to  hold  a  full  and 
fair  hearing.  The  "oral  argument"  ordered 
by  the  Board  on  August  19  was  not  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  with  opportunity  for  cross- 
examination  and  for  a  full  presentation  of  all 
the  facts  that  would  be  pertinent  to  a  ra- 
tional ratemaklng  decision.  The  argument 
consisted  simply  of  a  presentation  by  the 
carriers  and  other  Interested  parties  of  a 
variety  of  views,  most  of  them  already 
known  by  the  Board,  on  a  range  of  subjects. 
Moreover,  the  value  and  significance  of  that 
"argument"  was  vitiated  even  before  the  ar- 
gument was  ordered  by  the  Board's  continu- 
ation of  the  practice  of  meeting  ex  parte 
with  the  carriers  to  discuss  tariffs.  Prior  to 
such  a  meeting  scheduled  for  August  14 — 
five  days  before  "arg^ument"  on  the  newly 
filed  tariffs  was  ordered,  and  three  weeks 
before  that  "argument"  was  held — Petitioner 
John  Moss  had  requested  permission,  by  tele- 
phone and  by  letter  to  Chairman  Crooker, 
to  attend  the  meeting.  (C  8597-98).  Permis- 
sion was  refused.  (C  8598) .  The  meeting  was 
held,  various  matters  Including  several  of  the 
pending  tariffs  were  discussed,  and  the  news- 
papers subsequently  reported  that  the  Board 
had  Indicated  Its  disposition  to  permit  the 
carriers  to  raise  their  fares.  (C  8598-02,  8605) . 
Petitioner  Moss  and  the  other  Petitioners 
then  refused  to  participate  In  the  Board's 
"oral  argument"  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  being  denied  "the  right  of  impartial 
consideration  of  (their]  views."  (C  8605-06). 

It  appears  that  the  question  of  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  "hearing"  required  by 
section  1002(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  prior  to  a  finding  that  pending  and 
proposed  rates  are  unlawful  and  a  ratemak- 
lng decision  by  the  Board,  Is  one  -  that  has 
never  been  resolved  by  the  courts.  It  Is  un- 
clear whether,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  6  U.S.C.  S  556 
(d),  the  parties  should  have  had  the  right 
to  present  their  case  "by  oral  or  documen- 
tary evidence,  to  submit  rebuttal  evidence, 
and  to  conduct  such  cross-examination  as 
may  be  required  for  a  full  and  true  dis- 
closure of  the  facts."  See  Morgan  v.  United 
States,  298  U.S.  468  (1936);  North  Carolina 
Natural  Gas  Corp.  v.  United  States.  200  P. 
Supp.  746  (D.  Del.  1961);  Dixie  Carriers  v. 
United  States,  143  F.  Supp.  844  (S.D.  Texas 
1956),  imcated  as  moot,  366  U.S.  179  (1957). 
The  "hearing"  accorded  by  the  Board  prior 
to  Its  decision  of  September  12  did  not  com- 
ply with  this  provision  .=« 
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In  any  erent,  whether  or  not  a  full  hear- 
ing was  held,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Board's 
"hearing"  did  not — and  could  not,  after  the 
ex  parte  meeting  with  the  carriers  of  Au- 
gust 14 — meet  the  standards  established  by 
the  case  law  for  a  fair  hearing.  Atchison, 
T  A  S.  F.  By.  Co.  V.  United  States,  284  U.S. 
248  (1933);  ABC  Air  Freight  Co.  v.  CAB,  391 
P.  2d  298  (CA  2  1968).  Nothing  Is  more  set- 
tled In  administrative  law  than  the  propo- 
sition that  ex  parte  contacts  between  the 
agency  and  one  of  the  parties  are  Improper 
and  deprive  other  parties  of  the  right  to 
basic  fairness.  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.  v.  CAB, 
114  App.  D.C.  17,  309  P.  2d  238  (1962) ;  United 
Air  Lines,  Inc.  v.  CAB.  408  App.  D.C.  220, 
281  P.  2d  53  (1960) .  The  unfairness  was  par- 
ticularly clear  In  this  case  because  one  of 
the  Petitioners  timely  sought,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  gain  access  to  the  ex  parte  meeting 
In  question.  And  many  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed at  that  meeting  made  an  appearance. 
In  some  form,  In  the  Board's  decision  of  Sep- 
tember 12. 

In  these  circumstances.  Petitioners  submit 
that  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  type  of 
hearing  required  by  section  1002(d)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  before  prevail- 
ing and  proposed  rates  are  found  unlawful 
and  new  rates  are  made.**  For  this  reason, 
the  maximum  rates  set  by  the  Board  In  Its 
decision  of  September  12  should  be  deemed 
Illegal  and  rescinded. 

(11)  The  decision  of  September  12  Is  In  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  section  1002(e) 
of  the  Act. 

Section  1002  (e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  49  U.S.C.  S  1482(e) ,  provides  that  the 
Board,  "In  exercising  and  performing  Its 
powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  the  deter- 
mination of  rates  for  the  carriage  of  persons 
or  property,  shall  take  into  consideration, 
among  other  factors,"  the  following  five: 

"(1)  The  effect  of  such  rates  upon  the 
movement  of  traffic; 

"(2)  The  need  In  the  public  Interest  of 
adequate  and  efficient  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  property  by  air  carriers  at  the  lowest 
cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of  such 
service; 

"(3)  Such  standards  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  service  to  be  rendered  by 
air  carriers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  law; 

"(4)  The  Inherent  advantage  of  transpor- 
tation by  aircraft;  and 

"(6)  The  need  of  each  air  carrier  for  reve- 
nue sufficient  to  enable  such  air  carrier,  un- 
der honest,  economical,  and  efficient  manage- 
ment to  provide  adequate  and  efficient  air 
carrier  service." 

Congress  has  Implicitly  authorized  the 
Board  to  consider  other  factors,  such  as  profit 
element,  rate  base,  depreciation,  equipment 
deposits,  and  taxes.  And  the  Board  has  ex- 
plicitly considered  and  set  standards  for 
these  Items.^* 

But  the  Board  must  consider  the  factors 
specified  In  section  1002(e)  whenever  It  un- 
dertakes to  make  rates.*^  It  may,  at  Its  discre- 
tion, give  one  or  more  of  these  factors  greater 
weight  than  the  others.  New  York  v.  United 
States,  331  U.S.  284,  347  (1947),  but  It  Is 
powerless  to  eliminate  completely  consider- 
ation of  any  one  of  these  factors.  American 
Overseas  Airlines.  Inc.  v.  CAB.  103  App.  D.C. 
41.  254  P.2d  744  (1058);  Florida  v.  United 
States.  292  US.  1,  7  fn.  3  (1934);  Malone 
Freight  Lines  v.  United  States.  143  P.  Supp. 
913  (NJ5.  Ala.  1956);  Cantlay  <fr  Taruola  v. 
United  States.  118  F.  Supp.  72  (S.D.  CaL 
1953). 

In  Its  opinion  of  September  12,  the  Board 
Ignored  section  1002(e) .  Indeed,  it  nxade  only 
two  brief  and  generalized  mentions  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  and  both  were  for  the  same  purpose- 
to  Justify  the  Board's  decision  to  permit  a 
fare  Increase  because  of  the  carriers'  rising 
costs  and  declining  earnings: 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"To  require  the  carrlerr  to  continue  op- 
erating at  present  fare  levels  with  operating 
costs  splrallng  upward  would  be  contrary  to 
the  statutory  policy  and  rate -making  cri- 
teria contained  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  (D5). 

"Taking  into  consideration  these  cost  pres- 
sures on  the  carriers,  and  the  marked  de- 
cline in  earnings  and  profit  margin  since  the 
February  Increase,  the  Board  finds  that  a  fur- 
ther increase  In  fares  at  this  time  Is  neces- 
sary from  the  standpoint  of  the  ratemaklng 
standards  of  section  1002(e)  of  the  Act  and 
the  need  to  maintain  the  financial  vitality 
of  the  carriers  as  a  group."  (D  8) . 

The  Board's  decision  to  permit  an  In- 
crease In  fares  solely  on  the  basis  of  rising 
costs  and  declining  earnings  Is  not  con- 
templated by  section  1002(e),  which  men- 
tions among  Its  factors  "revenue"  but  not 
"earnings"  or  "profit  margin,"  and  whose 
only  reference  to  "costs"  Is  to  the  cost,  or 
fare,  to  the  passenger.  Indeed,  section  1002(e) 
is  based  on  section  15a(2)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  section  216(1)  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  which  contain  factors  sim- 
ilar to  those  found  In  1002(e).  These  factors^ 
were  originally  provided  by  the  Congress  In' 
ordw  to  emphasize  that  changes  In  the 
level  of  earnings  are  not  necessarily  suffi- 
cient grounds  tor  a  change  In  rates.  Florida 
V.  United  States,  292  U.S.  1  (1934).  The  Con- 
gress wanted  to  move  the  agencies  away  from 
a  "cost-plus"  theory  of  ratemaklng  and  to- 
ward a  requirement  of  adequacy  and  effi- 
ciency of  service  and  economy  and  efficiency 
of  management.  Petitioners  do  not  contend 
that  the  Board  has  necessarily  considered 
impermissible  factors  in  reaching  Its  deci- 
sion, but  that  It  has  so  limited  the  factors  It 
did  consider  that  the  most  Important  of  the 
mandatory  factors  of  section  1002(e)  have 
been  completely  Ignored. 

(1)  The  Board's  opinion  demonstrates  on 
Its  face  the  Board's  failure  to  consider  the 
effect  of  Its  maximum  rates  on  the  move- 
ment of  traffic,  a  factor  which  the  Board 
must  consider  by  reason  of  section  1002(e) 
(1).  The  effect  of  fares  on  the  movement  of 
traffic  Is  basically  a  question  of  elasticity  of 
demand.^  It  Is,  or  should  be,  of  crucial 
significance  in  the  making  of  airline  pas- 
senger rates,  because  the  persistent  trend  to- 
ward ever  higher  fares  threatens  to  price  the 
airlines  out  of  some  travel  markets.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  has  recognized,  "the  raising 
of  rates  does  not  necessarily  Increase  rev- 
enue. It  may  .  .  .  reduce  revenue  Instead  of 
Increasing  It,  by  discouraging  patronage." 
Florida  v.  United  States.  283  U.S.  194.  314 
,(1931). 

In  Its  Order  69-8-108  of  August  19,  1069, 
which  called  for  oral  presentation  of  views 
on  September  4,  1969,  the  Board  asked  the 
parties  to  address  themselves,  among  other 
things,  to  the  following  question: 

"What  effect.  If  any,  will  either  the  pro- 
posed tariff  revision^  or  possible  changes  In 
promotional  and  discount  fares  have  upon 
the  movement  of  traffic?"  (C  8608) . 

But  the  oral  presentation  was  Inconclu- 
sive. Only  a  few  carriers  spoke  to  the  point, 
and  they  differed  among  themselves  on  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  tariffs. 

The  Board's  only  references  In  the  Septem- 
ber 12  opinion  to  movement  of  traffic  Indi- 
cated that  It  had  not  fully  considered  the 
question  and  had  no  idea  what  effect  would 
be  produced  on  traffic  movement  by  tariffs 
computed  In  accordance  with  Its  formula. 
Thus,  it  opined  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
formula,  "there  may  be  a  total  revenue  In- 
crease of  approximately  6.36  percent  (asstun- 
Ing  no  diversion  or  loss  of  traffic),  "^o  the 
extent  of  any  such  dilution,  of  course,  the 
revenue  Increase  would  be  less  than  6.36  per- 
cent." (DO). 

The  Board  has  no  power,  under  the  statute, 
to  make  rates  while  indulging  In  such  an  un- 
vertfled  "aasumption"  regarding  a  factor 
listed  In  section  1003(e).  Tlie  effect  of  given 
rates  upon  the  movement  of  traffic  Is  deter- 


minable— or  at  least  man  nearly  determin- 
able than  one  would  suppose  from  perusal 
of  the  Board's  opinion — providing  that  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  relevant  Information  la 
assembled  and  analyzed.  The  Board  has  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  assemble  such  Informa- 
tion and  has  not  even.  In  the  opinion  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  analyzed  the  Information  It  did 
have.  No  mention  is  made  in  that  opinion 
of  the  arguments  regarding  movement  of 
traffic  that  various  carriers  made  to  the 
Board.  The  Board  did  not,  for  example,  say 
that  the  arguments  of  certain  carriers  had 
merit,  while  the  views  expressed  by  others 
were  In  error.  If  its  statements  are  taken  at 
their  face  value.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Board  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  good 
deal  of  diversion  would  result  from  tariffs 
computed  on  the  basis  of  its  formula — ^but 
that  it  hoped  It  was  wrong. 

(2)  The  Board  Is  required  by  section  1002 
(e)(2)  to  consider.  In  making  rates,  "the 
need  tn  the  public  Interest  of  adequate  and 
efficient  transportation  by  persons  and  prop- 
erty by  air  carriers  at  the  lowest  cost  con- 
sistent with  the  furnishing  of  such  service." 
This  factor  must  have  appeared  too  vague 
and  elusive  for  the  Board,  for  It  never  even 
acknowledged  Its  existence  In  the  September 
12  opinion.  Yet  it  Is  possible  to  Impart  a 
definite  meaning  to  this  provision.  The  fac- 
tor refers  to  a  certain  desirable  quality  and 
quantity  of  service  (adequate  and  efficient 
service)  and  the  most  economical  means  of 
providing  that  service.  The  requirement 
might  be  given  a  precise  normative  inter- 
pretation by  the  same  means  commonly  used 
In  the  airline  industry  to  Judge  adequacy,  ef- 
ficiency, and  economy  of  service — namely,  the 
use  of  percentage  and  numerical  stand- 
ards. See  generally  Friendly,  The  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Agencies:  the  Need  for  Better 
Definition  of  Standards,  75  Harv.  L.  Rev.  863. 
1055, 1263  (1962). 

One  rational  approach  to  Interpreting  sec- 
tion 1002(e)  (2)  would  be  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  adequacy  and  efficiency,  and  stand- 
ards for  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  service, 
both  cash  cost  standards  (payroll,  fuel,  ma- 
terials, other  services)  and  noncash  cost 
standards  (depredation  and  earnings  or  re- 
turn on  Investment).  Then,  particular  tariff 
proposals  and  the  Board's  own  ratemaklng 
efforts  could  be  examined  In  the  light  of 
such  standards  and  tariffs  based  on  past  per- 
formances departing  significantly  from  the 
guidelines  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  Into 
effect  without  an  extraordinary  Justification 
of  their  reasonableness. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Board  has  been  ex- 
tremely precise  In  fixing  noncash  cost  stand- 
ards. In  1960,  in  the  General  Passenger  Fare 
Investigation,  the  Board  set  forth  detailed 
criteria  for  establishing  the  profit  element, 
depreciation,  the  rate  base,  and  taxes.  33 
C.A.B.  291.  If  oa^  costs  are  maintained  at 
reasonable  levels,  noncash  costs  (Including 
Income  taxes)  should  comprise  about  twenty 
to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  price  of  an 
average  ticket. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  say  how  much  they 
do  In  fact  comprise,  because  the  Board  has 
not  yet  established  cash  cost  standards,  nor 
any  standards  for  adequacy  and  efficiency  of 
service.  Load  factor  standards — standards  In- 
dicating the  percentage  of  available  aircraft 
capacity  which  should  ordinarily  be  sold — are 
generally  recognised  by  the  airline  Industry 
as  one  of  the  beet  measures  of  adequacy  and 
efficiency.*  They  are  regularly  employed  by 
the  carriers  In  making  their  own  economic 
forecasts  and  analyses.  The  Board  ttaelf  has 
recognized  that  "If  fair  (cost  and  load  factor] 
standards  could  be  ascertained  for  represent- 
ative periods  whldi  can  be  reaaon*bIy  de- 
fined. It  is  clear  the  Board  would  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  detennlnlng  impro- 
priate fare  levMs  much  mere  effectively."** 
But  the  Board  has  not  estabUabad  auob 
guidelines  for  meaaurlng  adequacy  and  •d' 
clency  of  service — ^nor  any  others. 
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IS  the  Board  had  load  factor  and  ooet 
standards,  It  would  be  In  a  position  to  heed 
the  mandate  of  section  1002(e)  (2)  In  making 
rates.  Relying  upon  these  standards,  the 
Board  would  know  what  a  reasonable  unit 
cost  per  seat  sold  would  be.  It  could  make 
rates  on  the  basis  of  this  figure  plus  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return,  and  the  airlines  would 
be  encouraged  to  furnish  adequate  and  effi- 
cient service  at  the  lowest  coet.  Because  the 
Board  lacks  both  these  standards  and  any 
other  rational  Interpretation  of  section  1002 
(e)(2).  the  situation  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  it  should  be:  the  rate  that  Is  made  by 
the  Board  plays  a  controlling  role  in  setting 
the  level  of  airline  costs  and  load  factors.  The 
Inevitable  result  is  a  notable  lack  of  adequate 
and  efficient  transportation  ...  at  the  low- 
est cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of 
such  service."  »' 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  through  a  long 
and  complex  study  in  order  to  understand 
why  the  foregoing  statement  is  true.  The 
airlines  subject  to  CAB  regulation  are  en- 
gaged in  what  has  been  referred  to  by  econo- 
mists as  "monopolistic  competition" — a  type 
of  economic  structure  in  which  price  com- 
petition is  rare."  Competition  occurs,  but 
under  the  regulated  price  umbrella,  with  the 
participants  vying  with  each  other  in  qual- 
ity of  service — In  the  air  and  on  the 
ground — and  quantity  (frequency)  of  ^rv- 
Ice.  Since  quality  and  quantity  of  service 
are  not  controlled  by  the  Board,  they  are 
determined  by  the  forces  of  competition,  as 
soon  as  a  price  for  airline  fares  has  been 
determined.  If  the  price  is  higher  than  it 
previously  was,  costs  and  frequency  of 
scheduling  will  Increase.  Because  the  car- 
riers are  aware  that  they  will  not  subse- 
quently be  held  to  standards  of  adequacy 
elBclency,  and  cost,  they  feel  free  to  Increase 
unit  costs  at  will — with  large  advertising 
expenditures,  for  example,  and  overschedul- 
ing  of  their  routes.-^  Their  costs  naturally 
rise,  and  their  load  factors  drop.''  Before 
very  long,  they  are  back  before  the  Board 
with  a  renewed  request  for  higher  revenues. 
Because  costs  have  risen  and  earnings  liave 
dropped,  the  Board — which  again  takes  no 
account  of  the  standard  or  proper  level  of 
costs  or  the  standard  or  proper  load  factors, 
but  only  of  the  rising  levels  of  costs  in  an 
Inflationary  economy  and  the  failure  of  the 
carriers  to  obtain  the  return  that  is  their 
due  » — is  disposed  to  raise  rates  again.'"  Of 
course,  a  raise  in  rates  is  not  conducive  to 
generating  more  traffic  and  may  even  reduce 
traffic."  And,  even  if  the  raise  actually  suc- 
ceeds in  providing  additional  gross  revenues, 
these  are  soon  largely  eaten  up  by  new  costs 
and  scheduling.  With  fares  even  higher,  the 
carriers'  breakeven  point  for  any  given  serv- 
ice is  even  lower.  Costs  again  rise  and  load 
factors  again  drop.  The  passenger  is  caught 
In  this  vicious  circle. 

The  CAB  does  not  lack  cost  and  load  factor 
standards  for  any  good  reason.  Although  the 
Board  has  recognized  the  need  for  such 
standards  at  least  since  1960^,  it  has  never 
taken  the  time  and  gone  to  the  trouble  to 
set  them.  The  Board  has  deferred  for  years 
a  general  Investigation  of  domestic  passenger 
fares,  which  would  presumably  develop  the 
type  of  Information  necessary  to  set  such 
guidelines.  It  has  never,  in  the  31  years  of  its 
history,  held  such  a  general  Investigation.™ 
Although  Petitioners  urged  below  that  a 
general  investigation  be  held  In  order  to  en- 
able the  Board  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  they  take  no  position 
for  purposes  of  the  instant  motion  on  the 
question  whether  such  an  investigation  Is 
necessary.  Indeed,  Petitioners  do  not  even 
urge  that  the  use  of  cost  and  load  factor 
standards  represents  the  only  means  of  In- 
terpreting section  1002(e)  (2),  although  it  Is 
the  only  means  they  know  of.  During  the  nine 
years  since  the  Board  recognized  the  need  for 
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cost  and  load  factor  standards,  it  has  au- 
thorized Its  staff  to  conduct  a  number  of  cost 
and  fare  studies,  some  of  which  required  a 
year  or  more  to  complete.  The  Board  has 
never  released  the  findings  of  these  studies  to 
the  public,  and  has  discussed  most  of  them 
only  in  ex  parte  discussions  with  the  carriers. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  Board  has  at  this 
time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  relatively  re- 
liable information  to  enable  it  to  pass  upon 
tariffs  and  set  rates  in  accordance  with  the 
statute. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  Board,  in 
its  opinion  of  September  12,  did  not  comply 
with  the  statute  because  it  did  not  use  any 
of  its  information  or  any  standards  or  any- 
thing else  to  determine  whether  the  rates  It 
was  making  constituted  the  lowest  cost  for 
furnishing  transportation  of  persons  by  air  In 
an  adequate  and  efficient  manner.  Thus  the 
Board,  on  September  12,  emphasized  the  car- 
riers' rising  cost  and  never  mentioned  ade- 
quacy, efficiency,  and  economy  of  service.  Pe- 
titioners had  contended  in  their  First  and 
Second  Complaints  that  the  staff  formulas 
upon  which  the  carriers'  tariff  filings  (in- 
cluding the  filing  by  American)  were  based 
were  not  necessarily  founded  upon  a  Just  and 
reasonable  input  and  had  not  been  formu- 
lated by  the  Board's  staff  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  "Just  and  reasonable,"  the  "ade- 
quate, efficient,  and  economical,"  or  any  other 
statutory  standard. 

On  September  12,  Petitioners'  Complaints 
were  virtually  ignored.  The  Board  once  again 
recognized  that  "the  complainants  have 
raised  some  questions  for  which  no  fully 
satisfactory  answer  presently  exists,  espe- 
cially the  question  of  load  factor  standards 
.  .  ."  (D  5).  The  Board  decided,  therefore, 
not  to  dispose  of  the  Petitioners'  request 
for  a  general  fare  investigation  and  deter- 
mined to  undertake  an  exploration  within 
the  Board  of  a  number  of  matters,  includ- 
ing whether  load  factor  standards  should  be 
set,  and  if  so  at  what  level : 

"At  the  conclusion  of  our  consideration  of 
these  matters,  we  should  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  determine  whether  a  fare  investiga- 
tion is  appropriate  and.  if  so.  to  channel 
such  investigation  along  the  most  productive 
patterns  so  as  to  expedite  completion  of  the 
proceeding  within  a  reasonable  time  span." 
(D5). 

Once  again  the  Board  thus  put  off  the  set- 
ting of  standards  for  another  day.  It  made 
rates  without  such  standards  and  without 
mention  of  or  regard  to  adequacy  and  effi- 
ciency of  service  at  the  lowest  cost  con- 
sistent with  the  furnishing  of  such  service. 
Petitioners  submit  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  Board's  maximum  rates  of  Sep- 
tember 12  must  be  considered  as  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  and  illegal. 

(3)  Section  1002(e)  (5)  requires  the 
Board,  in  making  rates,  to  consider  "the 
need  of  each  air  carrier  for  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  enable  such  air  carrier,  under 
honest,  economical,  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, to  provide  adequate  and  efficient  air 
carrier  service."  See  American  Overseas  Air- 
lines} Inc.  v.  CAB,  103  App.  D.C.  41,  254  F. 
2d  744  (1958).  It  is  obvious,  from  the  fore- 
going discussion  of  section  1002(e)(2),  that 
the  Board  did  not  take  this  factor  into 
consideration  on  September  12.  It  could 
not  and  did  not  give  any  consideration  to 
"economical  and  efficient  management"  or 
"adequate  and  efficient  air  carrier  service." 

But  the  degree  of  divergence  of  the  Board's 
September  12  opinion  from  the  standard  of 
section  1002(e)  (5)  bears  emphasis.  Through- 
out that  opinion,  the  Board  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  carriers  had  demonstrated  a  need 
for  "some"  additional  revenue.  Never  did  the 
Board  state  how  much  additional  revenue 
was  needed  by  a  carrier  or  group  of  car- 
riers. Nor  did  the  Board  ever  claim  that  the 
tariffs  It  would  accept   would  provide  the 


undetermined  amount  of  additional  needed 
revenue.  It  said  only: 

"We  estimate  that  the  fare  adjustments  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  would  produce  in- 
creased revenues  for  the  trunkllne  Industry 
of  7.4  percent  in  first-class  service  and  3.6 
percent  in  coach  service.  Currently,  about 
82.6  percent  of  trunkllne  passenger  miles 
involve  travel  at  coach  or  economy  fares  and 
only  about  17.4  percent  at  first-class  fares, 
so  that  (considering  the  traffic  "mix")  such 
basic  fares  will  be  Increased  by  about  4.25 
percent.  Further,  we  estimate  that  an  annual 
increase  in  revenues  equivalent  to  2.1  percent 
may  stem  from  adjustments  In  promotional 
fares.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  total  revenue 
increase  of  approximately  6.36  percent  (as- 
suming no  diversion  or  loss  of  traffic) .  To  the 
extent  of  any  such  dilution,  of  course,  the 
revenue  Increase  would  be  less  than  6.35 
percent."  (D9). 

The  implication  is  that,  after  the  fare  in- 
crease, annual  first-class  revenues  will  be 
7.4  percent  more  than  they  would  other- 
wise be,  coach  revenues  will  be  3.6  percent 
greater,  overall  revenues  6.35  percent  greater. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Board's  esti- 
mates were  based  upon  past  traffic  perform- 
ance figures,  for  fiscal  1969,  not  upon  pro- 
jected future  traffic  levels,  adjusted  for 
changes  in  fares.  The  Board  could  not  have 
considered  such  projections  because,  as  noted 
above,  it  never  considered  the  effect  of  the 
new  fares  It  was  making  upon  the  movement 
of  traffic.  This  is  an  important  consideration, 
because  the  airline  industry  is  a  growth  in- 
dustry, and  past  revenue  performances  tend 
to  provide  understated  predictions  for  the 
future.  Significantly,  the  Board  never  stated 
that  the  revenue  increase  it  anticipated— 
"approximately  6.35  percent  (assuming  no 
diversion  or  loss  of  traffic" — complies  with  the 
standards  of  section  1002(e)  (5) ). 

Finally,  the  Board  never  bothered  to  deter- 
mine the  need  of  "each  air  carrier"  as  sec- 
tion 1002(e)(5)  requires.  It  simply  consid- 
ered all  the  domestic  trunkllnes  and  local 
service  carriers  as  a  group.  With  respect  to 
the  local  service  carriers,  the  Board  never 
even  made  an  estimate  of  the  Impact  of  its 
decision  upon  revenues.  This  fact  cannot  be 
Ignored  because  the  rates  prescribed  by  the 
Board  were  intended  to  have  a  greater  im- 
pact on  short-haul  fares  than  on  long-haul 
fares,  and  therefore  should  effect  a  greater 
change  in  short-haul  traffic  and  revenues. 

As  if  in  an  attempt  to  excuse  the  higher 
fares  it  was  calling  upon  the  public  to  pay, 
the  Board  said : 

"In  light  of  the  low  level  of  earnings  re- 
alized In  the  most  recent  periods  and  the 
inflationary  cost  increases  being  experienced 
by  the  carriers,  there  appears  to  be  no  pro- 
spect that  the  fare  increases  approved  herein 
will  enable  the  Industry  to  reach  the  10.5 
percent  return  guideline  for  the  Immediate 
futtire."  (D9). 

This  Issue  was  never  in  doubt.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  position  of  the  Petitioners 
was  Just  the  opposite,  as  the  Board  observed: 
"The  complainants  further  assert  that  the 
fare  proposals  (D  2)  will  further  depress  load 
factors  and  earnings."  Odd  as  it  may  be,  the 
Board  never  even  claimed  that  its  prescribed 
rates  would  improve  net  earnings,"  despite 
the  fact  that  the  fare  increase  was  approved 
by  the  Board  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
versing the  carriers'  earnings  decline.  As  Pe- 
titioners have  consistently  maintained, 
earnings  are  not  likely  to  increase,  even  if 
revenues  do,  because  the  Board's  lack  of  cost 
and  load  factor  standards  leads  the  carriers 
to  eat  up  additional  revenue  (if  such  addi- 
tional revenue  should  be  forthcoming)  With 
additional  costs  and  scheduling. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  Petitioners  sub- 
mit that  the  Board's  decision  of  September 
12  was  made  without  regard  to  at  least  three 
of  the  critical  standards  of  section  1002(e) 
of  the  Fedecal  Aviation  Act  of  1958."  Because 
the  Board  Is  powerless  to  make  rates  vidthout 
taking  such  standards  Into  consideration,  the 
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decision  of  September  12  nmst  be  re/ersed 
and  taie  mair*""""  »*•»  made  by  the  Board 
In  that  decision  must  be  rescinded. 

b  The  Board  Has  Illegally  Permitted  Un- 
lawful Tariffs  Computed  on  the  Basis  of  Ita 
Formula  of  September  12  To  Go  into  Effect. 

Following  the  Board's  decision  of  Septem- 
ber 12  and  as  contemplated  by  that  decision, 
the  carriers  filed  tariffs  with  new  fare  In- 
creases based  on  the  formula  promulgated 
by  the  Board.  Petitioners  requested  that  the 
Board  reconsider  the  September  12  decision 
and  suspend  and  Investigate  all  tariffs  that 
had  been  filed  pursuant  thereto.  Petitioners 
noted  the  Board's  various  violations  of  the 
procedural  and  substantive  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  the  fact  that 
the  new  tariffs  were  prir.ia  facie  unjust  and 
unreasonable;  and.  specifically,  the  dis- 
criminatory effect  of  the  new  tariffs  upon 
passengers  traveling  In  markets  where  one- 
carrier  service  is  not  available  and  no  through 
fare  for  inter-carrier  connecting  service  Is 
published.  Under  the  Boards  formula  and 
the  new  tariffs,  such  passengers  are  called 
upon  to  pay  an  Increased  terminal  charge  for 
each  segment  of  their  voyage,  plus  a  higher 
line  haul  charge  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  voyage  of  the  same  distance  made  with 
a  single  carrier."  Petitioners  submitted  that 
"such  Inequities  must  be  eradicated  first." 
before  the  Board  approves  yet  another  in- 
crease in  local  fares   (C  8614) . 

The  Board.  In  response  to  this  attack  and 
m  a  decision  of  September  30.  opted  to  do 
nothing.  It  leiterated  the  rationale  behind 
Its  decision  of  September  12:  "the  domestic 
air  carrier  industry  requires  an  Immediate 
revenue  Increase  in  light  of  its  higher  cost  of 
doing  business  and  its  earnings  decline." 
(P  1).  It  brushed  aside  Petitioners'  conten- 
tion that  the  maximum  rates  set  and  the 
tariffs  being  approved  were  seriously  deficient 
under  the  statute: 

"There  has  been  general  recognition  of  the 
need  to  overhaul  the  fare  structure  to  remove 
Its  Inequities  and  bring  it  more  Into  line  with 
cost  factors,  and  by  conditioning  the  grant  of 
fare  relief  to  the  adoption  of  an  Improved 
structure,  the  Board  believes  It  is  acting  in 
the  public  Interest.  This  conclusion  Is  not 
predicted  on  an  assumption  that  the  new  fare 
structure  Is  the  optimum.  Bather,  we  view  It 
as  a  first  step  toward  a  more  rational  and 
consistent  fare  structure  which  should  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  traveling  public 
and  carriers  alike.  And,  as  stated  In  Order 
69-9-68,  the  Board  Intends  to  consider 
further  the  entire  matter  of  domestic  pas- 
senger fare  structure  and  level,  including  the 
prior  and  Instant  requests  for  a  full-scale 
formal  investigation  of  domestic  passenger 
fares.  The  Board  will  decide  what  further 
action  Is  necessary  end  appropriate  In  this 
regard  In  due  course."  (F  2) . 

In  the  month  of  October,  the  new  tariffs 
went  Into  effect.  Petitioners  contend  that  the 
Board  erred  in  refusing  to  suspend  and  In- 
vestigate those  tariffs  and  in  permitting  them 
to  go  Into  effect. 

At  the  outset.  Petitioners  note  that  this 
Is  nof  a  case  In  which  the  reviewing  court 
should  defer  to  the  Board's  discretion  under 
section  1002(a)  of  the  Act,  49  U.S.C.  i  1482 
(a) ,  to  dismiss  a  complaint  without  a  hear- 
ing. See,  e.g..  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.  v.  CAB, 
121  App.  D.C.  332,  350  F.2d  462  (1965)  cert, 
denied,  386  U.S.  945  (1966) ;  Flight  Engineers 
Infl.  Ass'n  V.  CAB,  118  App.  D.C.  112.  332  F.2d 
312  (1964),  cert,  denied,  385  U.S.  946  (1966). 
This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  Board  has 
simply  reached  a  decision,  within  the  bounds 
of  Its  discretion  and  unreviewable  by  the 
courts,  to  refuse  to  suspend  tariffs  proposed 
by  the  carriers.  See,  e.g..  Arrow  Transporta- 
tion Co.  V.  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  372  VS.  658 
(1963) .  This,  In  sum.  Is  not  a  case  envisioned 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  at  all. 

The  tariffs  that  went  into  effect  in  October 
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and  that  remain  in  effect  today  are  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Board.  It  set  out  the 
formula  on  which  they  are  based  with  detail 
and  precision  In  Its  decision  of  September 
12 — a  decision  which,  for  reasons  already 
explained  In  this  memorandum,  was  un- 
orthodox, unauthorized,  and  Illegal.  The 
Board  concluded  in  that  decision  that  It 
"would  be  disposed  to  grant  an  Increase"  In 
fares  computed  In  accordance  with  Its 
formula.  (D3) .  It  referred  again  and  again  to 
"the  fare  formula  which  we  would  accept," 
(D4,  6,  9)  and  It  caUed  for  "tariff  filings  im- 
plementing the  fare  adjustments"  it  had  pro- 
posed. (D9.  10).  Member  Murphy,  concurring 
and  dissenting,  referred  to  "the  Increase" 
which  "the  majority  has  approved."  (D 
Murphy) .  Memtier  Mlnetti.  likewise  con- 
curring and  dissenting,  spoke  of  "accepting, 
without  an  investigation,  a  fare  adjustment 
package  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  fare 
levels  of  over  six  percent. "  (D  Mlnetti).  The 
tariffs  contemplated  by  the  Board  in  the 
September  12  decision  were  in  fact  filed  by 
the  carriers,  and  It  is  those  tariffs  which 
Petitioners  now  claim  should  be  rescinded." 

Those  tariffs  discriminate  against  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  traveling  public  and 
are  unjust  and  unreasonable  vls-a-vls  the 
entirety  of  that  public.  To  the  Petitioners' 
claim  of  discrimination  against  some  pas- 
sengers, the  Board  responded  on  September 
30  as  follows:  "The  Congressmen  site  the 
lack  of  single  factor  fares  In  some  markets 
as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  travel- 
ing public.  We  agree  and  we  have  already 
taken  action  aimed  at  assuring  the  establish- 
ment of  single  sum  fares  in  all  markets 
whether  served  by  a  single  carrier  or  not 
which  meet  a  minimum  traffic  standard.  In 
any  event,  suspension  of  the  proposed  tariffs 
Is  no  solution  to  this  problem  since  the  pre- 
existing structure  suffers  from  the  same  defi- 
ciency." (F2)."  This  statement,  however, 
misses  the  point.  The  Board  Is  forbidden  by 
statute  and  case  law  to  permit  tariffs  with 
such  a  deficiency  to  go  Inte  effect.  See  sec- 
tions 404  and  102(c)  of  the  Act,  49  U.S.C. 
S  1374  and  !  1302(c)  and,  e.g.,  Trailways  of 
New  England,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  412  P.  2d  926 
(CA  1  1969).  Transcontinental  Bus  System, 
Inc.  v.  CAB,  383  P.  2d  466  (CAS  1967),  cert, 
denied,  390  U.S.  920  (1968) .  It  is  under  statu- 
tory Injunction  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
cure  the  deficiency.  Section  1002(d) .  49  U.S.C. 
1482(d).  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
or  the  statute  could  the  Board  derive  power 
from  the  Act  to  prescribe  such  discrimina- 
tory rates  Itself.  The  Board's  "agreement" 
tbkt  the  fare  structure  that  went  Into  ef- 
fect In  October  Is  "prejudicial  to  the  travel- 
ing public"  amounts  to  a  concession  that 
its  decision  to  permit  such  tariffs  is  contrary 
to  law. 

Moreover,  as  previously  noted,  those  tariffs 
were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  Board's 
Illegal  formula  of  September  12.  Petitioners 
have  contended  earlier  in  this  memorandum, 
as  before  the  Board,  that  tariffs  thus  com- 
puted are  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  the 
traveling  public;  having  an  unpredicted 
effect  on  the  movement  of  air  traffic,  having 
no  relation  to  adequacy  and  efficiency  of 
service,  having  no  reference  to  the .  lowest 
cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of  such 
service,  and  not  designed  to  produce,  for  each 
carrier,  "revenue  sufficient  to  enable  such 
air  carrier,  under  honest,  economical,  and  effi- 
cient management,  to  provide  adequate  and 
efficient  air  carrier  service."  The  tariffs  will 
not  resolve  the  earnings  crisis  among  the 
carriers  because  they  are  calculated  to  do 
no  such  thing.  They  will  only  encourage 
even  greater  costs  and  scheduling,  and  tariff 
filings  for  still  higher  fares. 

In  these  circumstances.  Petitioners  sub- 
mit that  the  fare  Increase  granted  by  the 
Board  was  Illegal.  Accordingly,  Petitioners 
request  that  the  Board's  decision  to  permit 
those  tariffs  to  go  Into  effect  be  reTersed, 
that  the  previously  prevailing  tariffs  be  re- 


Instltuted.  and  that  the  case  be  remanded  to 
the  Board  for  further  proceedings.  See  Trans- 
continental Bus  System,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  supra. 
3.  Petitioners  Will  Suffer  Irreparable  In- 
jury Unless  Interlocutory  Belief  Is  Oranted. 
The  second  of  the  four  criteria  governing 
Interlocutory  relief  from  administrative  or- 
ders is  that  such  reUef  will  only  be  granted 
when  a  showing  is  made  that  irreparable 
Injury  would  otherwise  result.  If,  in  the 
present  case.  Interlocutory  relief  Is  not 
granted.  Petitioners  and  the  public  whom 
they  represent  in  this  action.  Wirtz  v.  Baldor 
Elec.  Co.,  119  App.  D.C.  122.  13S-39,  337  F.2d 
618.  634-36  (1964),  will  suffer  the  clearest 
form  of  Irreparable  injury:  (a)  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court  to  hear  the  appeal  on  the 
merits  will  be  in  serious  jeopardy,  because, 
after  January  31,  1970,  the  Board  and  the 
carriers  may  have  the  power  to  render  this 
case  moot,  and  (b)  Petitioners  will  be  with- 
out legal  recourse  to  recover  the  overcharges 
which  are  being  collected  under  the  present 
passenger  fare  tariffs. 

The  reason  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Court  may  be  defeated  by  reason  of  moot- 
ness.  in  the  absence  of  interlocutory  relief, 
stems  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  pas- 
senger fare  tariffs  which  Petitioners  seek  to 
have  reviewed.  These  tariffs  were  approved 
by  the  Board  In  September  and  became  ef- 
fective early  In  October.  By  their  terms, 
however,  the  tariffs  are  to  expire  on  January 
31,  1970.  At  that  time,  unless  the  Board  has 
approved  new  tariffs,  the  tariffs  that  were 
superseded  by  the  tariffs  presently  on  file 
(the  pre-formula  tariffs)  will  again  come 
into  effect.  It  is  not  contemplated  by  the 
Board  or  the  carriers,  however,  that  these 
former  fare  levels  will  actiially  be  allowed 
to  go  back  Into  effect  after  January  31,  1970. 
rather,  the  parties  anticipate  filing  new 
tariffs  "  with,  it  is  quite  possible,  still  higher 
fares. 

The  short-term  duration  of  the  tariffs 
presently  on  file  makes  It  virtually  Impos- 
sible, m  the  absence  of  Interlocutory  relief 
as  Is  sought  here,  to  obtain  meaningful  re- 
view of  the  Board's  action.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure,  the  Board 
has  forty  days  from  the  date  on  which  the 
petition  for  review  was  filed  in  which  to 
file  the  record  with  this  Court.  Rule  17. 
Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure.  The 
Petitioners  are  then  allowed  forty  days 
from  the  date  on  which  the  record  Is  filed 
In  which  to  file  their  brief:  even  if  this  time 
period  were  drastically  compressed,  however, 
the  Board  would  still  have  thirty  days  after 
service  of  the  Petitioners'  brief  in  which  to 
file  Its  brief.  Rule  31.  Federal  Rules  of  Ap- 
pellate Procedure.  Allowing  for  additional 
time  for  a  reply  brief  and  oral  argument,  and 
the  period  in  which  the  Board  would  con- 
sider and  decide  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
practical  likelihood  that  a  decision  would  be 
handed  down  prior  to  January  31.  1970.  In- 
deed, under  the  time  schedule  as  provided 
by  the  Rules,  there  would  be  little  likeli- 
hood that  the  case  would  even  come  up  for 
argument  before  that  date. 

Thus,  by  the  time  the  case  came  up  for 
decision  oft  the  merits,  there  would  be  every 
probability  that  new  tariffs  would  then  t>e 
in  effect,  with  or  without  a  new  ratemaklng 
effort  by  the  Board.  In  this  situation,  a  deci- 
sion by  thU  Court  on  the  legality  of  the 
present  tariffs  could  be  rendered  moot:  be- 
cause the  present  tariffs  will  have  been  super- 
seded, the  Court's  decision  as  to  their  legal- 
ity "would  have  no  effect.  .  .  ."  Southern  Pi- 
lots Ass'n  V.  CAB,  116  App.  D.C.  283.  285. 
323  F.  2d  288,  290  (1963),  cert,  denied,  376 
U.S.  964  (1964).  Moreover,  If  the  Board  un- 
dertakes by  a  decision  prior  to  review  on 
the  merits  of  this  case  to  alter  Its  ratemak- 
lng formula,  even  Petitioners'  attack  upon 
that  formula  could  be  mooted. 

If  this  case  should  become  moot — and,  aa 
we  set  out  below,  even  if  it  should  not — 
Petitioners  and  the  public  would  suffer  clear 
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Irreparable  Injury.  For  unless  this  Court  la 
able  to  review  the  Board's  order  In  the  pres- 
ent case.  Petitioners  are  without  effective 
judicial  redress  against  the  excess  fares  that 
are  presently  In  force.  Under  an  established 
line  of  cases,  the  federal  coiirts  do  not  have 
the  power,  save  on  direct  Judicial  review, 
to  pass  on  the  lawfulness  of  a  tarUT.  Lichten 
V.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  189  P.2d  939  (CA 
2  1951),  Vogelsang  t.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc., 
302  P.2d  709  (CA  2),  cert,  denied,  371  U.S. 
826  (1962) ;  see  T.I.M£.,  Inc.  v.  United  States, 
359  U.S.  464  (1959) .  Nor,  apparently,  does  the 
Board  Itself  have  power  retrospectively  to 
find  rates  Illegal  and  award  reparations. 
Tishman  &  Lipp,  Inc..  v.  Delta  Air  Lines,  275 
P.  Supp.  471  (SJJJ*.Y.  1967);  see  Markham 
&  Blair,  The  Effect  of  Tariff  Provisions  Filed 
Under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  15  J.  Air 
Law  Jt  Com.  261  (1948).  And  the  only  re- 
maining possibility  for  recovering  overcharges 
paid  to  the  carriers  under  illegal  taritTs,  an 
action  charging  the  airlines  with  unlawful 
collusion  under  the  antitrust  laws,  would 
raise  dlificult  and  novel  questions.  Com- 
pare, e.g..  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc. 
T.  United  States,  371  U.S.  296  (1963),  with 
Allied  Air  Freight,  Inc.  v.  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Inc.,  393  PJ2d  441  (CA  2), 
cert,  denied  393  U.S.  846  (1968),  compare 
Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conf.  v.  JVoerr 
Jfotor  Freight,  Inc.,  365  U.S.  127  (1961) ,  with 
Georgia  v.  Pennsylvania  RR.,  324  U.S.  439 
(1946).**  Moreover,  such  an  antitrust  case, 
even  if  ultimately  successful  after  protract- 
ed litigation,  would  in  any  event  have  little 
effect  in  remedying  the  Board's  grossly  un- 
lawful actions. 

In  sum,  interlocutory  relief  is  essential  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  to  protect  the  right 
of  review  in  tills  Court:  the  Court  "should 
be  able  to  prevent  irreparable  Injury  to  the 
parties  or  to  the  public  resulting  from  the 
premature  enforcement  of  a  determination 
which  may  later  be  found  to  have  been 
wrong.  . . .  (Otherwise,)  judicial  review  would 
be  an  idle  ceremony  if  the  situation  were 
Irreparably  changed  before  the  correction 
could  be  made."  Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc. 
V.  FCC.  316  U.S.  4,  9-10  (1942) ;  see  Delta  Air 
Lines,  Inc.  v.  CAB,  97  App.  D.C.  46,  228  P. 
2d  17  (1955) .  Second,  even  if  the  Court's  ulti- 
mate decision  on  the  merits  were  not  ren- 
dered moot.  Petitioners  and  the  public  would 
have  suffered  irreparable  Injury  in  the  In- 
terim through  paying  higher,  illegal  air 
fares  with  virtually  no  chance  of  obtain- 
ing reparations.  Indeed,  in  the  time  that 
has  gone  by  since  the  tariffs  went  into  effect, 
the  traveling  public  has  already  suffered 
such  injury  without  the  possibility  of  re- 
dress— and  continues  to  suffer  such  injury 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  See  Armour  &  Co.  v. 
Freeman,  113  App.  D.C.  37,  304  P.  2d  404, 
cert,  denied,  370  U.S.  920  (1962). 

As  this  Court  held  in  the  Virginia  Petrole- 
um Jobbers  case,  supra,  "the  possibility  that 
tulequate  compensatory  or  other  corrective 
relief  will  be  available  at  a  later  date.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  litigation,  weighs 
heavily  against  a  claim  of  irreparable  harm." 
104  App.  D.C.  at  110,  259.  P.  2d  at  925.  In 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  there 
Is  no  such  adequate  relief  available  at  a  later 
date.  Petitioners  submit  that,  in  the  equi- 
table judgement  of  the  Court,  this  situation 
requires  the  grant  of  Interlocutory  relief. 

3.  Interlocutory  Relief  Would  Not  Cause 
Countervailing,  Substantial  Harm  to  Other 
Parties. 

Should  Interlocutory  relief  be  granted  in 
this  case,  the  carriers  and  the  Board  would 
not  suffer  what  could  be  considered,  under 
the  Pederal  Aviation  Act,  a  substantial  in- 
jury. 

As  the  only  justification  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  tariffs,  the  carriers  will 
doubtless  argue,  as  they  did  before  the 
Board,  that  rising  coets  have  Imposed  upon 
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them  a  desperate  need  for  still  more  reve- 
nues, revenues  obtainable  through  the  sec- 
ond fare  Increase  permitted  this  year.  But 
the  persuasiveness  of  this  argument  is  di- 
luted, to  say  the  least,  by  the  failure  of  the 
carriers  to  show,  and  the  Board  to  find:  (a) 
that  the  increased  fares  will  not  result  in  an 
offsetting  decrease  in  the  use  of  air  service; 
and  (b)  that  the  Increased  costs,  to  which 
the  carriers  so  regularly  refer,  have  been  in- 
curred in  anything  resembling  a  reasonable 
manner. 

As  to  the  effect  of  these  rates  on  air  traffic, 
a  matter  which  the  carriers  have  not  demon- 
stated  and  on  which  the  Board  has  not 
passed,  despite  the  Board's  rule  that  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  evidence  to 
justify  a  rate  increase  is  on  the  applicant, 
14  C.P.R.  §  302.506;  see  Investigation  of  East- 
ern Air  Lines  Air-Coach  Fare  Between  Miami 
and  San  Juan,  12  C.A.B.  611  (1951) ,  Petition- 
ers would  note  that  during  the  month  of 
October,  when  the  new  fares  first  went  into 
effect,  air  traffic  load  factors  fell  to  their  low- 
est level  in  five  years.  Aviation  Daily,  Nov.  24. 
1969,  p.  133.  Thus,  while  those  members  of 
the  public  who  did  remain  air  passengers 
suffered  the  injury  of  paying  higher  fares, 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  reinstating  the 
prior  tariffs  pending  this  litigation  would 
cause  the  airlines  any  Injury,  let  along  sig- 
nificant, countervailing  injury — because  the 
higher  fares  have  already  led  to  a  decrease 
in  traffic. 

As  to  the  Increased  costs  which  the  air- 
lines cite  as  Jiistlfication  for  a  fare  Increase, 
it  Is  worth  noting  that  the  Board  Itself  has 
pointed  out  that  the  carriers  have  system- 
atically been  Incurring  costs  that  may  well  be 
unreasonably  high.  In  an  order  suspending 
and  investigating  tariff  filings  on  May  8, 
1969,  the  Board  noted  that  the  airlines  had 
persisted  in  buying  more  aircraft  than  their 
traffic  forecasts  would  require:  "the  carriers 
have  bought  equipment  despite  (not  by  rea- 
son of)  traffic  forecasts."  The  Board  went  on 
to  state : 

"As  long  as  the  Industry's  load  factor  con- 
tinues its  present  downward  trend,  and  in- 
flationary pressures  persist,  the  carriers  may 
find  themselves  in  a  cost-revenue  squeeze 
despite  the  Introduction  of  more  efficient 
aircraft  and  the  adjustment  of  their  fares. 
Another  significant  aspect  of  an  unnecessary 
Increase  in  unused  capacity  is  the  corre- 
sponding growth  in  the  investment  base  and 
fixed  charges.  On  the  other  hand,  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  fare  Increases  will  stimu- 
late additional  traffic.  The  basic  solution  to 
the  Industry's  present  financial  situation 
would  appear  to  lie  In  exercising  restraint 
In  ordering  new  Sight  equipment  and  in  the 
use  of  its  available  capacity,  rather  than  in 
increasing  Its  price  to  the  public."  (C  8587- 
88). 

In  other  words,  the  Board  Itself  has 
charged  that  the  carriers'  costs  are  being 
unreasonably  infiated  and  aircraft  are  regu- 
larly and  uneconomlcally  being  fiown  while 
filled  to  far  less  than  their  capacity;  that 
this  policy  has  served  to  raise  questions 
about  the  financial  structures  of  the  airlines, 
as  well  as  worsen  air  traffic  congestion;  and 
that  unless  a  halt  Is  called  to  this  practice, 
the  airlines'  justification  of  higher  fares  on 
the  basis  of  their  incurred  costs  would  be 
open  to  attack.  All  this  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  Board  in  the  present  case. 

In  these  clrcvmistances.  Petitioners  sub- 
mit that  an  interlocutory  order  of  this  Court 
withdrawing  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
tariffs  would  not  occasion  the  substantial, 
countervailing  injury  which  the  Virginia  Pe- 
troleum Jobbers  case,  supra,  envisioned.  Be- 
cause the  fare  increases  have  not  been  shown 
by  the  carriers  or  the  Boeird  either  to  be  just 
and  reasonable  or  to  represent  a  substantial 
benefit  to  the  carriers,  it  may  not  be  argued 
that  withdrawing  such  Increases  necessarily 
does  the  carriers  a  substantial  harm  which 
Bhotild  preclude  Interlocutory  relief. 


Finally,  there  would  be  little  administra- 
tive burden  Involved  in  going  back  to  the 
fares  that  were  cbarg;ed  before  the  present 
tariffs  went  Into  effect.  The  carries  would 
not  be  required  to  calculate,  de  novo,  a  com- 
plex schedule  of  fares — for  each  carrier  has 
already  used  the  fares  which  Petitioners  are 
seeking  to  have  reinstated,  and  indeed,  each 
carrier  presently  has  on  file  with  the  Board  a 
tariff  embodying  those  fares,  which  tariffs 
are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  February 
1,  1970,  unless  superseded.  Therefore,  the  only 
administrative  action  required  of  the  carriers 
would  be  to  notify  their  offices  and  agents 
of  the  fare  structure  which  should  go  into 
effect — an  action  which  they  regularly  take, 
and  are  equipped  to  take,  in  any  event. 

The  above  discussion  relates  to  the  prin- 
cipal relief  sought  by  Petitioners:  withdraw- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  present  tariffs  and 
substituting  the  tariffs  which  they*  super- 
seded. Should  the  Court  Instead  grant  one 
of  the  two  alternative  forms  of  interlocutory 
relief  which  Petitioners  have  requested,  the 
question  of  equitably  assessing  the  poeslbll- 
ity  of  undue  injury  to  other  parties  would  not 
really  arise — as  there  would  be  no  injury  at 
all.  The  first  form  of  alternative  relief  re- 
quested by  Petitioners  is  an  order  that  would 
permit  the  carriers  to  collect  the  new,  higher 
fares  pending  litigation,  but  would  require 
them  promptly  to  pay  refunds  of  the  over- 
charges to  passengers  should  the  present  tar- 
iffs be  found  to  be  illegal.  Such  an  equitable 
order  providing  that  the  affected  parties  will 
be  reimbursed  for  damage  caused,  if  the 
Board's  decision  Is  ultimately  found  invalid. 
Is  well  within  the  Court's  discretion  and  Is 
sanctioned  by  precedent.  Airport  Comm'n  of 
Forsyth  County,  N.C.  v.  CilB,  296  F.  2d  95, 
96-97  (CA4  1961). 

Although  from  Petitioners'  standpoint 
such  an  order  would  not  grant  so  effective 
relief  as  would  an  order  striking  the  (are 
Increases  pendente  lite,  nonetheless  an  or- 
der assuring  reimbursement  to  the  public  of 
overchaj-ges,  should  Petitioners  prevail  on  the 
merits,  would  have  some  effect  in  mitigating 
the  injury  which  the  tariffs  are  presently 
occasioning.  From  the  carriers'  viewpoint,  an 
order  requiring  reimbursement  of  over- 
charges unlawfully  collected,  upon  a  finding 
that  the  tariffs  are  Illegal,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  impose  an  undue  or  unfair  burden.  More- 
over, as  an  administrative  matter,  such  an 
order  would  require  that  the  airlines  keep 
only  slightly  more  information  about  pas- 
sengers than  they  presently  maintain.  To 
comply  with  such  an  order,  all  that  the  car- 
riers would  need  to  do  would  be  to  keep  on 
file  the  names  an<i  address  of  their  passen- 
gers. This  is  little,  if  any,  more  of  a  burden 
than  the  present  practice,  for  every  air  ticket 
now  bears  the  passenger's  name,  and  virtually 
every  air  passenger — i.e.,  everyone  who  pur- 
chases tickets  by  check  or  with  a  credit 
card — already  makes  available  to  the  air  car- 
rier his  address. 

Finally,  Petitioners'  third  alternative  form 
of  interlocutory  relief — that  the  Court  set 
an  expedited  schedule  for  hearing  the  pres- 
ent appeal  on  the  merits — could  cause  other 
parties  no  measurable  injury  at  all.<' 

4.  The  Public  Interest  Counsels  the  Grant 
of  Interlocutory  Belief. 

The  present  case  presents  the  most  com- 
pelling circvunstances  for  finding  that  the 
public  interest  supports  the  grant  of  Inter- 
locutory relief:  the  present  motion  has  been 
filed  not  on  behalf  of  any  economic  interest 
or  group  of  interests,  but  Is,  in  effect,  an 
action  brought  on  behalf  of  the  entire  travel- 
ing public. 

Most  appeals  from  administrative  agency 
orders  are  taken  by  one  affected  party — often 
Itself  the  subject  of  regulation — who  appeals 
from  the  agency's  denial  of  a  benefit  to  It. 
or  from  the  agency's  grant  of  a  benefit  to  a 
competitor.  Under  the  law  of  judicial  review 
of  administrative  actions,  the  appellant  m 
such  a  case  is  often  given  standing  to  repre- 
sent the  "public  Intereat."  In  fact,  however. 
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the  interests  of  the  appeUant  are  ordinarily 
much  narrower  than  that  and  the  Judgment 
of  the  administrative  agency — as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  Board  awards  one  carrier  a 
new  route  rather  than  another— is  entitled 
to  some  weight  as  having  taken  into  accotmt 
public  interest  considerations. 

In  the  present  case,  no  such  thing  has 
been  done  by  the  Board.  Rather,  the  Board 
and  the  carriers  have  followed  their  con- 
sistent pattern  of  setting  rates  through  ex 
parte  meetings  and  other  procedures  totally 
lacking  in  statutory  foundation — in  which 
no  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  statu- 
tory standards  embodying  the  public  inter- 
est. Petitioners  seek  to  protect  the  public — 
the  traveling  public — from  having  to  pay  the 
unlawful  fares  that  are  now  being  charged. 
They  request  interlocutory  relief  because 
the  Illegal  fares  continue  in  effect  from  day 
to  day  and  there  is  no  practical  means  for 
a  court  or  the  Board  to  rectify  past  illegal 
tariffs.  They  also  request  Interlocutory  relief 
because  there  is  a  good  possibility  that,  if 
such  relief  is  not  accorded,  the  tariffs  in  ques- 
tion here  will  expire  without  having  ever 
been  reviewed.  Petitioners  are  fiexible  in 
their  requests  and  prepared,  as  necessary,  to 
accept  a  tailoring  of  the  relief  accorded  so 
that  the  burden  placed  upon  the  carriers  is 
kept  to  a  minimum.  That  being  said,  it  is 
Inconceivable  that  the  interests  of  the  car- 
riers in  malntelnlng  the  present  tariffs  in 
effect  and  possibly  denying  Petitioners  the 
opportunity  ever  to  have  those  tariffs  re- 
viewed outweighs  Petitioners'  interest  in  ob- 
taining some  form  of  interlocutory  relief. 

In  litigation  involving  the  adminUtratlon 
of  regulatory  statutes  designed  to  promote 
the  public  interest,  "the  interests  of  private 
Utlgants  must  give  way  to  the  realization 
of  public  purposes."  Virginia  Petroleum  Job- 
bers Ass'n  V.  FPC,  supra,  104  App.  D.C.  at  110, 
259  P.2d  at  925.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  is.  Petitioners  submit,  such  a  statute 
designed  to  promote  the  public  interest.  See 
section  102  of  the  Act,  49  U.S.C.  I  1302.  Ac- 
cordingly, Petitioners  believe  they  satisfy  the 
final  requirement  of  the  four-part  showing, 
that  the  public  Interest  lies  on  the  side  of 
granting  interlocutory  relief. 

VI.  Conclusion:  Relief  requested 

For  the  reasons  set  out  in  this  memoran- 
dum. Petitioners  respectfully  request  that 
the  Court  enter  an  Interlocutory  order  di- 
recting the  Board  to  set  aside  the  present 
passenger  air-fare  tariffs  and  reinstate  the 
tariffs  which  they  superseded,  pendente  lite. 

In  the  alternative,  Petitioners  respectfully 
request  that  the  Coiurt  preserve  the  right  of 
passengers  by  air  to  recover  overcharges, 
should  the  present  tariffs  be  held  illegal,  by 
entering  an  order  that  would  allow  the  air 
carriers  to  continue  collecting  fares  under 
the  present  tariffs,  but  would  reqtilre  them 
promptly  to  repay  overcharges  to  passengers 
upon  an  ultimate  decision  by  this  Court  that 
such  tariffs  are  illegal.  Finally,  should  the 
Court  deny  the  alternative  relief  requested 
above.  Petitioners  respectfully  request  that 
the  Court  establish  an  expedited  hearing  in 
this  case,  so  that  a  decision  could  be  ren- 
dered prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  tariffs 
are  scheduled  to  expire,  January  31,  1970. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Stanfoso  O.  Ross. 
H.  David  Rosenbloom. 
Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  Attorneys  for  Petitioners. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  Hereafter  cited  as  Passenger  Fare  Revi- 
sions. 

-The  Board's  customary  response  to  ques- 
tions of  air  fares,  as  set  out  in  Appendix  B, 
has  been  to  schedule  closed,  ex  parte  meet- 
ings with  the  carriers,  in  which  the  carriers 
and  the  agency  thrash  out  the  various  pro- 
posals under  coiuideratloa  and  reach  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  an  appropriate  course 


of  action.  Such  a  meeting  bad  been  sched- 
uled for  August  14,  1969,  In  order  to  discuss 
what  the  Board  termed  "air  fare  structures." 
This  was  to  be  the  continuation  of  an  ex 
parte  meeting  which  the  Board  and  carriers 
had  commenced  on  July  22,  1969. 

iiThe  relevant  portions  of  the  record  in 
this  case  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  29,  1969,  at 
H8562-16.  That  reprint  is  referred  to  as  Ap- 
pendix C,  and  cites  to  the  record  in  that 
appendix  will  be  given  with  the  letter  "C" 
plus  a  page  number  in  the  reprint. 

'  The  transcript  that  was  subseqeimtly 
made  available  reflects  a  lively  and  highly 
interesting  discussion.  (C  8598-02) .  With  the 
Board  members  lUtening  Intently  and  oc- 
casionally expressing  their  "personal"  views, 
the  carrier  representatives  brought  up  and 
discussed  a  number  of  issues  that  were  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  pending  filings  and 
that  were  later  to  be  resolved  In  the  Board 
decision  of  September  12:  adjustment  of 
youth  and  other  promotional  fares,  establish- 
ment of  a  more  uniform  fare  system  with  a 
taper  according  to  mileage,  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  fare  increase,  the  tension  be- 
tween cost-orientation  and  value-of-servlce 
In  making  rates,  the  inflation  problem,  the 
desirability  of  a  mathematical  formula  for 
calculating  fares,  and  antitrust  immunity  to 
discuss  joint  fares.  In  addition.  Chairman 
Crooker  advised  the  carriers  regarding  the 
specific  questions  that  would  be  of  major  in- 
terest to  the  Board  wheii  it  held  oral  argu- 
ment on  the  proposed  tariff  revisions,  in- 
cluding several  questions  that  were  never  to 
be  armounced  publicly.  Two  of  the  recent 
filings  were  discussed,  with  the  participants 
going  off  the  record  at  one  point  to  discuss 
Continental's  proposal. 

The  fact  that  a  transcript  of  this  meeting 
was  made  at  all  is  itself  interesting.  No  such 
practice  had  earlier  been  followed  by  the 
Board,  because  of  what  the  Chairman  termed, 
in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Moss  of  March  5. 
1969,  the  "desire  to  encourage  a  freer  fiow 
of  discussion."  (C  8570-71).  In  an  apparent 
change  of  heart,  and  following  Inquiries  by 
Petitioner  Moss,  the  Board  had  transcripts 
prepared  for  meetings  it  held  with  the  car- 
riers on  June  16.  1969,  and  July  22,  1969,  as 
well  as  for  the  August  14,  1969,  meeting.  (See 
C 8588-91, 8592-97). 

"The  Petitioners'  complaint  of  April  21 
(hereafter  cited  as  First  Complaint),  which 
was  filed  in  docket  20928,  Passenger  Fare  Re- 
visions Proposed  by  American  Airlines,  Inc., 
Braniff  Airways,  Inc.,  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  and  Western  Air 
Lines,  Inc.,  is  sununarlzed  in  Aopendix  B 
and  found  at  C8571-87.  This  comolaint  was 
Incorporated  by  reference  in  the  cc  mplaint  of 
August  20  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Second 
Complaint).  In  the  interest  of  brevity  and 
clarity,  specific  references  to  these  docu- 
ments will,  insofar  as  possible,  be  deferred  to 
the  Argument  section  of  this  memorandum. 
The  second  Complaint  is  found  at  C8603-05. 

•These  standards — cost  and  load  factor 
standards — are  discussed  in  the  Argument 
section  of  this  memorandum.  "Cost  stand- 
ards" are  simply  guidelines  for  determining 
the  proper  level  of  a  carrier's  cash  costs.  "Load 
factor  standards"  are  guidelines  for  deter- 
mining what  percentage  utilization  of  ca- 
pacity— how  many  seats  filled  on  a  given 
flight — should  be  expected  in  estabUshing 
fares. 

'  Petitioner  Moss  was  concerned  about  the 
following  statement  in  Member  John  G. 
Adams'  response  to  Moss's  inquiries  to  Board 
members  about  the  veracity  of  the  newspaper 
article:  "Following  the  argument,  the  Board, 
In  keeping  with  past  practice,  will  no  doubt 
seek  to  make  its  position  known  to  the  car- 
riers well  enough  in  advance  of  the  Septem- 
l)er  15  effective  date  to  permit  those  whose 
filings  may  not  be  approved  to  notify  their 
ticket  agents  of  any  changed  situation.  I 
would  expect  the  Board  position  to  be  made 


known  early  in  the  w«ek  of  September  6. 
(C8605). 

*  See  pp.  7-8  supra. 

*  The  opinion  of  September  12  is  found  at 
C8607-13  and  is  attached,  separately,  as  Ap- 
pendix D  to  this  memorandum.  Citations  to 
the  opinion  will  be  given  with  the  letter  "D" 
plus  a  .page  number  or  other  reference  in 
Appendix  D. 

'"In  accordance  with  one  of  the  points 
urged  by  Petitioners  in  the  First  Complaint, 
the  Board  determined  that  its  formula  would 
be  based  on  aUrport-to-airport  mileage,  rather 
than  the  city  center-to-city  center  mileage 
employed  by  American. 

"This  Is  a  charge  for  "getting  on  and 
geetlng  off" — a  fiat  fee  per  voyage. 

'-  All  certificated,  scheduled,  domestic  car- 
riers subject  to  CAB  regulation — those  car- 
ries that  Petitioners  have  served  in  tlxls 
case — ^submitted  tariffs.  Those  tariffs  wer« 
Identical  to  those  proposed  by  the  Board, 
with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  such  as 
Delta's  filing  for  a  slightly  lower  youth  pro- 
motional fare  than  the  Board  had  contem- 
plated. 

"The  means  of  dlsf>osltion  of  the  tariffs 
that  the  Board  suspended  on  September  12 
is  sometliing  of  a  mystery.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, they  are  no  longer  pending  and  will  not 
spring  into  effectiveness  at  some  future  date. 

>>  Again,  sununary  of  this  document  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Petition  for  Re- 
consideration and  Suspension)  will  be  kept 
as  brief  as  possible  here,  and  the  argument 
contained  therein  will  be  referred  to  as  nec- 
essary in  the  Arg^ument  section  of  this  mem- 
orandum. The  Petition  for  Reconsideration 
is  found  at  C  8613-15. 

"An  Affidavit  of  Richard  W.  Klabzuba. 
Petitioners'  representative  before  the  BoatJ. 
which  states  the  relevant  facts  with  regard 
to  this  oral  communication,  is  attached  as 
Appendix  E  to  this  memorandum. 

"  The  Board's  opinion  of  September  30  has 
been  attached,  separately,  as  Appendix  F  to 
this  memorandum.  Cites  to  this  opinion  be 
given  with  the  letter  "F"  plus  a  page  num- 
ber from  Appendix  F. 

>'  The  Board's  conunents  with  respect  to 
the  allegations  of  discrimination  in  the  new 
formula  were  as  follows: 

"The  Congressman  cite  the  lack  of  single 
factor  fares  in  some  nuirkets  as  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  traveling  public.  We 
agree  and  we  have  already  taken  action 
aimed  at  assuring  the  establishment  of  sin- 
gle sum  fares  in  all  markets  whether  served 
by  a  single  carrier  or  not  which  meet  a  mini- 
mum traffic  standaird.  In  any  event,  suspen- 
sion of  the  proposed  tariffs  is  no  solution  to 
this  problem  since  the  pre-existing  structure 
suffers  from  the  same  deficiency."  (F  2). 

"  As  noted  below,  the  Board  regarded  the 
Petition  for  Reconsideration  and  Suspen- 
sion as  an  application  for  a  stay.  See  p.  27 
supra;  Appendix  E. 

"  See  the  comments  of  H.R.  Rep.  2254,  75  Lh 
Cong.,  3d  Sess.  (April  28.  1938)  at  11,  dU- 
cussing  this   provision   when   first   enacted: 

"The  Judicial  review  provision  also  enables 
the  court  either  to  stay  an  order  or  to  re- 
quire some  affirmative  act  by  the  Authority, 
where  necessary  to  g^ve  interlocutory  protec- 
tion to  a  petitioner." 

Such  jurisdiction  Is  also  plainly  estab- 
lished by  Section  10(d)  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.  }  705,  which  pro- 
vides that  an  appellate  cotirt  "may  Issue  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  process  to  poet'^ 
pone  the  effective  date  of  an  agency  action 
or  to  preserve  status  or  rights  pending  con- 
clusion of  the  review  proceedings." 

*>  Counsel  were  secured  to  conduct  this 
appeal,  on  a  pro  bono  publico  basis,  only  well 
after  the  tariffs  had  gone  into  effect. 

«  The  Court  of  Appeals  is  the  only  forum 
available  to  Petitioners,  since  it  has  been 
held  that  the  Pederal  District  Courts  are 
without  jurisdiction  to  Issue  equitable  da- 
crees  affecting  actions  of  the  Board.  Holmcn 
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T.  Southern  Airways,  Inc.,  310  F.  Supp.  407 
(N.D.  Oa.  19S2);  see  Virginia  Petroleum  Job- 
bers Ass'n  V.  FPC,  104  App.  D.C.  106,  108.  269 
F.  3d  921.  923  (1958). 

**  See  States-Alaska  and  Intra-Alaska  Fare 
Increases  Proposed  by  Alaska  Airlinet,  Inc., 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  /nc..  Western 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Docket  21S99,  Order  of  In- 
vestigation and  Suspension  of  November  14, 
1969. 

^  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  the 
predecessor  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  was  modeled  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  49  U.S.C.  {§  1  et  seq.,  and  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act,  49  U.S.C.  Ii  15  et  seq. 
Therefore,  interpretations  of  these  prior  acts 
are  pertinent  to  an  interpretation  of  the 
statute  under  consideration  here. 

**  Again,  that  hearing  should  be  compared 
with  the  hearing  ordered  by  the  Board  on 
September  12 — a  formal  proceeding  before  a 
hearing  examiner.  (D  11). 

*>  Petitioners  do  not  seek,  as  Chairman 
Crooker  Implied  in  a  letter  to  Petitioner 
Moss  (C8591-92),  to  bar  all  Informal  con- 
tacts between  the  Board  and  the  industry. 
Petitioners  maintain,  however,  that  when 
ratemaking  is  concerned,  the  Board's  statu- 
tory mandate  plainly,  and  wisely,  requires 
proceedings  to  be  held  on  the  record.  See 
the  discussion  of  this  point  in  the  "Hector 
Memorandum,"  Problems  of  the  CAB  and 
the  Independent  Regulatory  Commissions, 
69  Yale  L.J.  931,  954  (1960). 

"  General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation,  32 
CAB.  291  (1960) .  See  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
T.  CAB.  Ill  App.  D.C.  39.  294  F.2d  235,  cert, 
denied,  368  U.S.  927   (1961). 

^'The  Board  Is  also  required  to  act  in 
compliance  with  the  standards  which  apply, 
generally,  to  all  of  Its  powers  and  duties  un- 
der the  act.  These  standards  are  set  forth  in 
section  102,  49  UJ9.C.  i  1302. 

*•  If  demand  is  not  affected  by  a  change  in 
rates.  It  is  said  to  be  "price  inelastic,"  or  In- 
sensitive to  price  changes.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  demand  la  significantly  affected  by  a 
change  In  the  rates,  It  is  considered  to  be 
price  sensitive  or  "price  elastic."  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  traffic  market  is  price  inelastic, 
an  increase  in  fares  will  produce  a  revenue 
gain.  But  if  demand  is  sensitive  to  price, 
higher  fares  will  produce  a  smaller  move- 
ment of  traffic  and  may  even  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  revenue. 

"  Where  load  factors  are  low,  where  flights 
are  going  out  with,  for  example,  a  40%  load, 
it  is  a  reasonable  Inference  that  excess  capac- 
ity is  being  provided  and  that  unit  costs  per 
seat  sold  will  be  excessively  high. 

"  General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation,  32 
C.A3.  290,  320-21   (1960). 

"  Compare  City  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  y.  CAB, 
343  F.  2d  583,  587  (CA  1  1965)  :  "Standards 
are  necessary,  as  Judge  Friendly  suggests,  for 
reasons  of  fairness,  to  encourage  the  security 
of  transactions,  and  to  malnuin  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  agencies;  and  from  the  fail- 
ure to  develop  and  abide  Iqc-  standards  flow 
errors  as  are  evident  In  this  proceeding."  See 
Friendly,  The  Federal  Administrative  Agen- 
cies: the  Need  for  Better  Definition  of  Stand- 
ards, supra. 

•"  Chamberlln,  The  Theory  of  Monopolistic 
Competition,  88  (1933).  The  statement  made 
In  1948  In  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Policy: 
An  Evaluation,  67  Tale  L.J.  1053.  1082.  holds 
true  today:  "Board  policy  .  .  .  has  rendered 
the  industry  blandly  unconcerned  with  cost." 
See  generally  Sllberman,  Price  Discrimination 
and  the  Regulation  of  Air  Transportation,  31 
J.  Air  Law  ft  Com.  198  (1965) ;  Gellman,  The 
Regulation  of  Competition  in  United  States 
Domestic  Air  Transportation:  A  Judicial  Sur- 
vey and  Analyst*— n,  25  J.  Air  Law  *  Com, 
148  (1968). 

«  The  second  major  economic  attribute  of 
the  airline  Industry  la  that  It  is  a  capacity- 
cost  industry.  In  other  vorda.  saleable  units 
are  produced  In  cost  increments  of  many 


units  at  a  time — aircraft  flights.  In  such  an 
industry,  the  unit  cost  performance  of  the 
airlines  may  be  altered  very  rapidly  and  sub- 
stantially by  changes  in  load  factors. 

»  The  Board  has  set  this  figure  at  10.6  per- 
cent for  the  domestic  triinklines  as  a  group. 
"  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Board  neces- 
sarily takes  some  costs  and  load  factors  Into 
accoiint  in  this  process,  whether  it  is  aware 
of  this  fact  or  not.  It  must  operate  on  the 
basis  of  some  cash  costs  and  some  figure  for 
percentage  of  capacity  utilized.  But  it  simply 
takes  the  historical  figures  representing  the 
carriers"  past  performance,  without  Judging 
that  performance  according  to  any  guideline. 
And  Its  principal  inquiry  in  considering  tar- 
iffs is  into  the  carriers'  profit  levels.  See  Ash- 
lock,  Government  Pushing  Harder  for  Fare 
Cuts,  AvlaUon  Week  and  Space  Technology, 
Vol.  83.  No.  17.  p.  49  (Oct.  25.  1965). 

"  See  the  Board's  own  discussion  of  the 
problem  in  its  order  of  May  8.  (C  8587-88). 
"  General  Passenger  Fare  Int>estigation,  32 
C.A3.  291.  See  p.  64  supra. 

"The  fact  that  various  reported  cases  of 
the  Board  bear  the  title  of  "General  Passen- 
ger Fare  Investigation"  is  misleading  in  the 
extreme.  A  full  summary  of  the  sundry  ways 
In  which  a  general  investigation  of  passenger 
fares  has  been  thwarted  throughout  the  years 
Is  set  out  In  Petitioners'  First  Complaint. 
As  also  set  out  In  the  First  Complaint,  the 
Board's  consistent  refusal  to  act  has  not  gone 
without  the  scathing  dissents  of  numerous 
individual  Members.  See,  in  particular,  the 
dissents  of  Members  Lee  and  Joseph  P.  Adams 
In  General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation,  17 
CJi.B.  230,  239  (1963);  the  dissent  of  Mem- 
ber Mlnettl  in  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc., 
Interim  Fare  Increases,  26  C.A3.  387,  401 
(1958):  and  Member  Minettl's  concurrence 
in  Domestic  Trunkline  Passenger  Fare  In- 
creases, 31  CAB.  984,  985  (1960).  Member 
Minettl's  dissent  to  the  Board's  decision  of 
September  12,  In  which  he  cited  the  need 
for  load  factor  standards,  referred  to  the 
Board's  own  references  to  "an  unnecessary 
increase  in  unused  capacity,"  and  again 
called  for  a  general  investigation,  also  bears 
emphasis.  (D  Mlnettl) 

"The  Board  at  one  point  referred  to  "the 
additional  earnings  which  this  order  will  pro- 
vide." (D  5).  Whether -the  Board  was  re- 
ferring to  "gross  earnings,"  which  Is  the 
equivalent  of  revenue,  or  "net  earnings," 
which  Is  another  term  for  Income  or  return, 
is  not  completely  clear.  This  Is  the  only  time 
the  Board  used  the  word  "earnings"  with 
reference  to  the  future. 

"  The  other  two  standards  In  sections  1002 
(e)  (3)  and  (4)  are  of  less  significance.  Sec- 
tion 1002(e)  (3)  appears  to  refer  to  require- 
ments, such  as  safety  standards.  Imposed  on 
the  carriers  by  other  legislation.  Section  1002 
(e)  (4)  refers  to  certain  value-of-servlce  con- 
siderations. Petitioners  believe  that  the 
Board  has  not  adhered  to  these  standards 
either,  which  were  not  mentioned  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  However,  presentation  of  Peti- 
tioners' position  in  this  regard  will  be  re- 
served for  their  brief  on  the  merits. 

'^  Such  travelers  are  regarded,  under  the 
tariffs  In  question,  as  making  two  separate 
voyages.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  paying  the 
terminal  charge  more  than  once,  they  fall 
twice  within  the  first,  highest-priced,  mile- 
age block  established  by  the  Board. 

"That  these  tariffs  can  only  be  viowed  as 
having  been  filed  pursuant  to  the  Board's 
decision  is  plain  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
the  tariffs  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Board's  formula,  but  from  their  Identical 
expiration  date — January  31,  1970 — and  the 
accompanying  tariffs  filed  by  each  carrier,  as 
the  Board  had  directed,  which  would  rein- 
state the  pre-formula  fares  as  of  February 
1, 1970. 

<*Thl8  statement  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  Board's  decision  of  May  8  In  which  It 
found  "no  reason  for  continuing  such  In- 
equity." (C  8688) 


"The  Board's  September  12  order  makes 
this  clear.  (D  10-11). 

•'  These  cases  raise  the  possibility  that,  be- 
cause of  the  regulatory  context,  technically 
a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  may  not  have 
occurred.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  method  by  which  pending  tariffs' 
were  discussed — in  ex  parte  meetings  between 
the  Board  and  the  assembled  carriers — 
helped  to  destroy  any  vestiges  of  price  com- 
petition in  this  indtistry,  and  therefore  that 
the  competitive  policies  embodied  In  the 
antitrust  laws  were  frustrated.  To  this  ex- 
tent, the  Board — which  itself  is  charged  with 
giving  consideration  to  competitive  princi- 
ples— acted  in  violation  of  its  own  mandate. 
See  section  102(d)  of  the  Act,  49  U.SC 
5  1302(d). 

"At  the  same  time.  Petitioners  are  con- 
strained to  note  that  merely  granting  an 
expedited  hearing  would  provide  substanti- 
ally less  than  effective  relief  to  the  traveling 
public,  which  would,  as  set  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  still  be  required  to  pay  higher 
fares  during  the  pendency  of  this  litigation 
and,  presumably,  any  appeals  from  it — with 
no  possibility  of  recovering  overcharges  when 
Petitioners  prevailed  on  the  merits. 

Afpeitoix  a 

Statutes  and  Rulx  Involved 

5  U.S.C.  §551(4)  (5):  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subchapter — 

(4)  "rule"  means  the  whole  or  a  part  of  an 
agency  statement  of  general  or  particular  ap- 
plicability and  future  effect  designed  to  im- 
plement, interpret,  or  prescribe  law  or  policy 
or  describing  the  organization,  procedure,  or 
practice  requirements  of  an  agency  and  In- 
cludes the  approval  or  prescription  for  the 
future  of  rates,  wages,  corporate  or  financial 
structures  or  reorganizations  thereof,  prices, 
facilities,  appliances,  services  or  allowances 
therefor  or  of  valuations,  costs,  or  account- 
ing, or  practices  bearing  on  any  of  the  fore- 
going; 

(5)  "rule  making"  means  agency  process 
for  formulating,  amending,  or  repealing  a 
rule. 

9  653(b)  (c):  (b)  General  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  unless  persons  subject 
thereto  are  named  and  either  personally 
served  or  otherwise  have  actual  notice  there- 
of In  accordance  with  law.  The  notice  shall 
Include — 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place  and 
nature  of  public  rule  making  proceedings; 

(2)  reference  to  the  legal  authority  under 
which  the  rule  Is  proposed;  and 

(3)  either  the  terms  or  substance  of  the 
proposed  rule  or  a  description  of  the  sub- 
jects and  issues  involved. 

Except  when  notice  or  hearing  is  required 
by  statute,  this  subsection  does  not  apply — 

(A)  to  interpretative  rules,  general  state- 
ments of  policy,  or  rules  of  agency  organiza- 
tion, procedure,  or  practice;  or 

(B)  when  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds 
(and  incorporates  the  finding  and  a  brief 
statement  of  reasons  therefor  In  the  rules 
Issued)  that  notice  and  public  procedure 
thereon  are  impracticable,  iinnecessary,  or 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

(c)   After  notice  required  by  this  section,     , 
the  agency  shall  give  Interested  persons  an  '*\ 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  rule  mak- 
ing   through   submission    of   written    data, 
views,  or  arguments  with  or  without  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  presentation.  After  consid- 
eration of  the  relevant  matter  presented,  the     - 
agency  shall  Incorporate  in  the  rules  adopted 
a  concise  general  statement  of  their  basis 
and  purpose.  When  rules  are  required  by  stat- 
ute to  be  made  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  an  agency  hearing,  sections  656 
and  657  of  this  title  apply  Instead  of  this 
subsection. 

{  666  (a)  (d) :  (a)  This  section  applied,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  thereof,  to  hear- 
ings required  by  section  663  or  664  of  this 
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title  to  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
this  section. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  stat- 
ute, the  proponent  of  a  riUe  or  order  has  the 
burden  of  proof.  Any  oral  or  documentary 
evidence  may  be  received,  but  the  agency  as 
matter  of  policy  shall  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  irrelevant,  immaterial,  or  unduly 
repetitious  evidence.  A  sanction  may  not  be 
Imposed  or  rule  or  order  issued  except  on 
consideration  of  the  whole  record  or  those 
parts  thereof  cited  by  a  party  and  supported 
by  and  in  accordance  with  the  reliable,  pro- 
bative, and  substantial  evidence.  A  party  is 
entitled  to  present  his  case  or  defense  by  oral 
or  docxmientary  evidence,  to  submit  rebuttal 
evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross-exami- 
nation as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and  true 
disclosure  of  the  facts.  In  rule  making  or 
determining  claims  for  money  or  benefits 
or  applications  for  initial  licenses  an  agency 
may,  when  a  party  will  not  be  prejudiced 
thereby,  adopt  procedures  for  the  submission 
of  all  or  part  of  the  evidence  in  written  form. 

I  706 :  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  decide  all  relevant  questions  of  law,  in- 
terpret constitutional  and  statutory  provi- 
sions, and  determine  the  meaning  or  applica- 
bility of  the  terms  of  an  agency  action.  The 
reviewing  court  shall — 

(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully  with- 
held or  unreasonably  delayed;  and 

(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,   findings,  and  conclvisions  found  to 


(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law; 

(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity: 

(C)  In  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right; 

(D)  without  observance  of  procedure 
required  by  law; 

(E)  unsupported  'oy  substantial  evidence 
in  a  case  subject  to  sections  656  and  667 
ot  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewea  on  the 
record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
statute;  or 

(P)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court. 

In  making  the  foregoing  determinations, 
the  court  shall  review  the  whole  record  or 
those  parts  of  it  cited  by  a  party,  and  due 
account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule  of  prej- 
udical  error. 

49  U.S.C.  {  1302 :  In  the  exercise  and  per- 
formance of  Its  powers  and  duties  under 
this  chapter,  the  Board  shall  consider  the 
following,  among  other  things,  as  being  In 
the  public  Interest,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity: 

(a)  The  encouragement  and  development 
of  an  air-transportation  system  properly 
adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of 
the  national  defense; 

(b)  The  regulation  of  air  transportation  In 
such  manner  as  to  recognize  and  preserve  the 
Inherent  advantages  of.  assure  the  highest 
degree  of  safety  In.  and  foster  sound  eco- 
nomic conditions  In,  such  transportation, 
and  to  improve  the  relations  between,  and 
coordinate  transportation  by,  air  carriers; 

(c)  The  promotion  of  adequate,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  service  by  air  carriers  at 
reasonable  charges,  without  unjust  discrimi- 
nations, undue  preferences  or  advantages,  or 
unfair  or  destructive  competitive  practices; 

(d)  Competition  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  the  sound  development  of  an  alr- 
transporUtlon  system  properly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  of  the  national  defense; 

(e)  The  promotion  of  safety  in  air  com- 
merce; and 
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(f)  The  promotion,  encotnagement,  and 
development  of  civil  aeronautics. 

1 1373(a)  (c) :  (a)  Every  air  carrier  and 
every  foreign  air  carrier  shall  file  with  the 
Board,  and  print,  and  keep  open  to  public 
inspection,  tariffs  showing  all  rates,  fares, 
and  charges  for  air  transportation  between 
points  served  by  It,  and  between  points 
served  by  it  and  points  served  by  any  other 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  when  through 
service  and  through  rates  shall  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  showing  to  the  extent  required 
by  regulations  of  the  Board,  all  classifica- 
tions, rules,  regulations,  practices,  and  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  such  air  transporta- 
tion. Tariffs  shall  be  filed,  posted,  and  pub- 
lished in  such  form  and  manner,  and  shall 
contain  such  Information,  as  the  Board  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe;  and  the  Board  is  em- 
powered to  reject  any  tariff  so  filed  which 
Is  not  consistent  with  this  section  and  such 
regulations.  Any  tariff  so  rejected  shall  be 
void.  The  rates,  fares,  and  charges  shown  In 
any  tariff  shall  be  stated  in  terms  of  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  but  such  tariffs 
may  also  state  rates,  fares,  and  charges  In 
terms  of  currencies  other  than  lavrf  ul  money 
of  the  United  States,  and  may,  in  the  case 
of  foreign  air  transportation,  contain  such 
information  as  may  be  required  under  the 
laws  of  any  country  in  or  to  which  an  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  is  authorized  to 
operate. 

(c)  No  change  shall  be  made  In  any  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  or  any  classification,  rule, 
regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  or  the  value  of  the  service 
thereunder,  specified  In  any  effective  tariff 
of  any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier,  ex- 
cept after  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  filed,  posted,  and  published  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Such  notice  shall  plainly  state  the  change 
proposed  to  be  made  and  the  time  such 
change  will  take  effect.  The  Board  may  In  the 
public  Interest,  by  regulation  or  otherwise, 
allow  such  change  upon  notice  less  than  that 
herein  specified,  or  modify  the  requirements 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  filing  and 
posting  of  tariffs,  either  In  particular  in- 
stances or  by  general  order  applicable  to 
special  or  peculiar  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions. 

:  1374(a)  (b) :  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of 
every  air  carrier  to  provide  and  furnish  inter- 
state and  overseas  air  transportation,  as  au- 
thorized by  its  certificate,  upon  reasonable 
request  therefor  and  to  provide  reasonable 
through  service  in  such  air  transportation  In 
coimectlon  with  other  air  carriers;  to  pro- 
vide safe  and  adequate  service,  equipment, 
and  facilities  In  connection  with  such  trans- 
portation; to  establish,  observe,  and  enforce 
Just  and  reasonable  individual  and  Joint 
rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and  Just  and  reason- 
able classifications,  rules,  regulations,  and 
practices  relating  to  such  air  transportation; 
and,  in  case  of  such  Joint  rates,  fares,  and 
charges,  to  establish  Just,  reasonable,  and 
equitable  divisions  thereof  as  between  air 
carriers  participating  therein  which  shall  not 
unduly  prefer  or  prejudice  any  of  such  par- 
ticipating air  carriers. 

(b)  No  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier 
shall  make,  give,  or  cause  any  undue  or  un- 
reasonable preference  or  advantage  to  any 
particular  person,  port,  locality,  or  descrip- 
tion of  traffic  in  air  transportation  In  any  re- 
spect whatsoever  or  subject  any  particular 
person,  port,  locality,  or  description  of  traffic 
in  air  transportation  to  any  unjust  dis- 
crimination or  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  In  any  respect 
whatsoever. 

§  1482(a)  (d)  (e) :  (a)  Any  person  may  file 
with  the  Administrator  or  the  Board,  as  to 
matters  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
a  complaint  In  writing  with  respect  to  any- 
thing done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  any 
person  in  contravention  ot  any  provisions 
of   this   chapter,   or   of   any   requirements 


established  pursuant  thereto.  If  the  penom 
complained  against  shall  not  satisfy  the  com- 
plaint and  there  shall  appear  to  be  any  rea- 
sonable  ground  for  InTestigatlng  the  com- 
plaint. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Board  to  Investigate  the  matters 
complained  of.  Whenever  the  Administrator 
or  tne  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  any  oom- 
ptalnt  does  not  state  facts  which  warrant 
an  iniestigatlon  or  action,  such  complaint 
may  be  dismissed  without  hearing.  In  the 
case  of  complaints  against  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  acting 
In  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Board,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  refer  the  complaint  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  concerned  for  action.  The 
Secretary  shall,  within  ninety  days  after 
receiving  such  a  complaint.  Inform  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Board  of  his  disposition 
of  the  complaint,  including  a  report  as  to 
any  corrective  or  disciplinary  actions  taken. 

(d)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
upon  complaint,  or  upon  Its  own  InlUative. 
the  Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
individual  or  Joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  de- 
manded, charged,  collected,  or  received  by 
any  air  carrier  for  Interstate  or  overseas  air 
transportation,  or  any  classification,  rule, 
regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  or  the  value  of  the  Service 
thereunder,  Is  or  will  be  unjust  or  unreason- 
able, or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  unduly 
preferential,  or  unduly  prejudicial,  the  Board 
shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  lawful 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  (or  the  maximum  or 
minimum,  or  the  maximum  and  minimum 
thereof)  thereafter  to  be  demanded,  charged, 
collected,  or  received,  or  the  lawful  classifi- 
cation, rule  regulation,  or  practice  there- 
after to  be  made  effective:  Provided,  That  as 
to  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  overseas  air 
transportation,  the  Board  shall  determine 
and  prescribe  only  a  Just  and  reasonable 
maximum  or  minimum,  or  maximum  and 
minimum  rate,  fare,  or  charge. 

(e)  In  exercising  and  performing  Its  powers 
and  duties  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  rates  for  the  carriage  of  persons  or 
property,  the  Board  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration, among  other  factors — 

( 1 )  The  effect  of  such  rates  upon  the  move- 
ment of  traffic; 

(2)  The  need  In  the  public  interest  of  ade- 
quate and  efficient  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  by  air  carriers  at  the  lowest 
cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of  such 
service: 

(3)  Such  standards  respecting  the  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  service  to  be  rendered  by 
air  carriers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  law: 

(4)  The  inherent  advantages  of  transpor-  ' 
tation  by  aircraft;  and 

(6)  The  need  of  each  air  carrier  for  reve- 
nue sufficient  to  enable  such  air  carrier, 
under  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  man- 
agement, to  provide  adequate  and  efficient 
air  carrier  service. 

11486  (a)(b)(d):  (a)  Any  order,  affirma- 
tive or  negative,  Issued  by  the  Board  or  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  chapter,  erccept  any 
order  In  respect  of  any  foreign  air  carrier 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  as 
provided  in  section  1461  of  this  Utle,  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  coiirts  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  or  the  United  Stetes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia upon  petition,  filed  within  sixty  days 
after  the  entry  of  such  order,  by  any  person 
disclosing  a  substantial  Interest  In  such 
order.  After  the  expiration  of  said  sixty  days 
a  petition  may  be  filed  only  by  leave  of  court 
upon  a  showing  of  reasonable  grounds  for 
failiire  to  file  the  petition  theretofore. 

(b)  A  petition  under  this  section  shall  t>e 
filed  in  the  court  for  the  circuit  wherein  the 
petitioner  resides  or  baa  his  prlBclpAl  place 
of  business  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  ColumU*. 

(d)  Upon  transmittal  of  the  petlUon  to  the 
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Board  or  AdmlnUtrAtor,  the  court  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  affirm,  modify,  or  set 
aside  the  order  complained  of.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  and  If  need  be,  to  order  further  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Board  or  Administrator. 
Upon  good  cause  shown  and  after  reasona- 
ble notice  to  the  Board  or  Administrator,  In- 
terlocutory relief  may  be  g^ranted  by  stay  of 
the  order  or  by  such  mandatory  or  other  re- 
liefs as  may  be  appropriate. 

28  U.S.C.  S  1651(a):  (a)  The  Supreme 
Court  and  all  courts  established  by  Act  of 
Congress  may  Issue  all  writs  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  aid  of  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions and  agreeable  to  the  usages  and 
principles  of  law. 

5  U.S.C.  i  705:  When  an  agency  finds  that 
Justice  so  requires,  it  may  jKJStpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  action  talcen  by  It,  pending  Ju- 
dicial review.  On  such  conditions  as  may  be 
required  wad  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Irreparable  Injury,  the  reviewing  court, 
Including  the  court  to  which  a  case  may  be 
taken  on  appeal  from  or  on  application  for 
certiorari  or  other  writ  to  a  reviewing  court, 
may  issue  all  necessary  and  appropriate  proc- 
ess to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  an 
agency  action  or  to  preserve  status  or  rights 
pending  conclusion  of  the  review  proceed- 
ings. 

Rule  18,  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Proce- 
dure: Application  for  a  stay  of  a  decision 
or  order  of  an  agency  pending  direct  review 
in  the  court  of  appeals  shall  ordinarily  be 
made  In  the  first  Instance  to  the  agency.  A 
motion  for  such  relief  may  be  made  to  the 
court  of  appeals  or  to  a  Judge  thereof,  but 
the  motion  shall  show  that  application  to 
the  agency  for  the  relief  sought  Is  not  prac- 
ticable, or  that  application  has  been  made 
to  the  agency  and  denied,  with  the  reasons 
given  by  It  for  denial,  or  that  the  action  of 
the  agency  did  not  afford  the  relief  which 
the  applicant  had  requested.  The  motion 
shall  also  show  the  reasons  for  the  relief  re- 
quested and  the  facts  relied  upon,  and  If  the 
facts  are  subject  to  dispute  the  motion  shall 
be  supported  by  affidavits  or  other  sworn 
statements  or  copies  thereof.  With  the  mo- 
tion shall  be  filed  such  parts  of  the  record 
as  are  relevant  to  the  relief  sought.  Reason- 
able notice  of  the  motion  shall  be  given  to 
all  parties  to  the  proceeding  In  the  court  of 
appeals.  The  court  may  condition  relief  un- 
der this  rule  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond  or 
other  appropriate  security.  The  motion  shall 
be  filed  with  the  clerk  and  normally  will  be 
considered  by  a  panel  or  division  of  the  court, 
but  In  exceptional  cases  where  such  proce- 
dure would  be  Impracticable  due  to  the  re- 
quirements of  time,  the  application  may  be 
made  to  and  considered  by  a  single  Judge  of 
the  court. 

Appendix  B 

Background 
On  March  18.  1969.'  Trans  World  Airlines 
filed  a  "fare  adjustment  plan  aimed  at  cor- 
recting Inequities  in  fare  structure" — in 
other  words,  a  proposal  for  another  passenger 
fare  Increasr.  Several  other  airlines  soon  filed 
similar  tari.7   revisions.   On   April   21,    1969, 


>Thls  date  marks  the  opening  of  the  case 
designated  by  the  Board  as  docket  20928,  In 
which  Petitioners  formally  intervened  before 
the  Board  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  convenient 
point  to  begin  a  sunimation  of  "background," 
although  matters  of  relevance  and  consider- 
able Importance  had  transpired  previously. 
For  example:  On  February  19,  1969,  in  docket 
20696.  the  Board  had  dismissed  several  com- 
plaints and  thus  permitted  a  domestic  pas- 
senger fare  Increase  of  4%  to  go  into  effect. 
(C  8569-70) .  And  since  January  of  1969,  Peti- 
tioner John  E.  Moss  had  regularly  taken  ob- 
jection. In  a  series  of  letters  to  CAB  Chair- 
man John  H.  Crooker,  Jr.,  to  the  Board's 
practice  of  holding  ex  parte  discussions  wltb 
the  carriers  to  discuss  fares  (C  8562,  8S69, 
8592). 


twenty  Members  of  Congress  Intervened  be- 
fore the  Board  with  a  lengthy,  detailed  com- 
plaint contending  "that  the  proposed  fares  do 
not  take  Into  consideration  any  of  the  statu- 
tory standards  of  the  Act  and  that  the  total 
effect  of  the  rate  proposal  viewed  in  Its  en- 
tirety is  unjust  and  unreasonable."  (C  §  572) . 
The  complainants  suggested :  ( 1 )  that  the 
Board  susi>end  and  investigate  the  Trans 
World  and  other  pending  tariffs  and.  If  It  be 
of  the  opinion  that  such  tariffs  are  unjust  or 
unreasonable,  that  the  Board  determine  and 
prescribe  the  lawful  rate  or  rates;  (2)  that 
the  Board  Institute: 

A  general  rate  proceeding  to  Investigate  the 
structure  and  construction  of  air  passenger 
fares  to  achieve  a  sound  foundation  for  de- 
termining whether  such  fares,  should,  or 
should  not,  be  related  to  revenue-miles  or 
revenue-hours  traveled,  or  revenue-miles  or 
revenue-hours  traveled  pUis  an  arbitrary 
charge  or  charges,  or  some  other  factor,  in 
order  that  such  rates  will  at  all  times  be 
reasonably  related  to  the  statutory  standards 
of  the  Act  of  1958,  and  rules  of  ratemaklng 
established  by  the  Board.  (C) 

(3)  That  the  Board,  as  a  part  of  that  in- 
vestigation :  Determine  and  prescribe  the  na- 
tional policy  regarding  the  duty  of  air  car- 
riers to  establish,  observe,  and  enforce  Just 
and  reasonable  Individual  and  Joint  through 
single  factor  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and 
Just  and  reasonable  rules,  regulations,  and 
practices  relating  to  such  rates,  fares,  and 
charges,  in  all  markets  in  which  service  by  a 
single  carrier  is  authorized,  or  in  which  con- 
necting service  is  needed  to  avoid  competi- 
tion in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  assure  the 
sound  development  of  an  air  transportation 
system.  (C) 

(4)  That  the  Board:  Undertake  a  rule- 
making procedure  to  amend  Part  241  of  Title 
14  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  and 
applicable  Schedules  and  Definitions  for  Pur- 
pose of  this  System  of  Accounts  and  Reports 
to  require  submission  of  revenue-hour  in- 
formation (e.g.,  available  seat-hours,  avail- 
able ton-hours,  passenger-hours  flown,  ton- 
hours  flown,  etc.)  in  order  that  such  data 
will  be  readily  available  for  a  comprehensive 
and  objective  investigation  of  the  fare  struc- 
ture. (C) 

The  development  of  the  complainants' 
position  was  generally  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  industry  fare  proposals  were  based 
entirely  upon  "undue  deviation"  from  the" 
"Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression  Line" — a 
graph  line  developed  by  the  Board  on  the 
basis  of  work  by  its  staff  and  the  rates  of 
March  1,  1968,  but  updated  to  reflect  the 
fare  increase  of  February,  1969.  Therefore 
the  proposals  must  stand  or  fall,  in  the  first 
Instance,  upon  the  lawfulness  of  that  line — 
and  then  upon  the  lawfulness  of  eliminat- 
ing "undue  deviations"  from  that  line. 

(2)  The  numerical  input  used  to  construct 
the  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression  Line  is 
not  the  product  of  a  coherent,  rational  study 
of  fare  structure  and  appropriate  fare  levels. 
On  the  contrary,  that  input  Is  the  product 
of  a  series  of  ad  hoc  decisions  of  the  Board 
in  response  to  the  vacillating  tariff  needs 
and  claims  of  the  carriers.  Not  only  is  the 
history  of  the  Board's  regulation  of  air  pas- 
senger fares  marked  by  sudden  and  often 
inexplicable  reversals  in  position.  It  Is  simi- 
larly marked  by  a  series  of  strong  dissents 
by  various  Board  members  to  the  Board's 
ad  hoc  and  uninformed  approach  to  rate- 
making. 

(3)  The  Board  has  persistently  refused  to 
make  rates  through  formal  proceedings  and 
according  to  law.  Rather,  It  has  followed 
the  course  of  negotiating  with  the  carriers, 
often  in  private  ex  parte  hearings,  and  ren- 
dering opinions  Indicating  the  sort  of  tariffs 
it  would  be  disposed  to  accept.  Complex  and 
frequent  changes  In  horizonal  and  vertical 
fare  structure  have  occurred  with  no  evi- 
dentiary hearings,  minimal  or  no  Board  in- 
vestlgation,   and   with   policy   Justifications 


that  are  obscure  to  say  the  least.  Further, 
the  Board  has  generally  established  rates  by 
reacting  to  the  position  of  the  carriers  rather 
than  by  Itself  taking  the  Initiative.  The  Board 
has  grasped  at  straws  to  Justify  results  thus 
reached,  freely  adapting  studies  and  docu- 
ments for  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  they  were  prepared. 

(4)  The  Board  lacks  certain  crucial  facts 
and  standards  which  are  necessary  for  ra- 
tional ratemaklng,  in  accordance  with  the 
statutory  requirements.  The  Board  has  con- 
sistently, over  the  thirty-one  years  of  its 
history,  refused  to  hold  the  type  of  investi- 
gation and  assemble  the  type  of  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  rates  Intelligently. 
It  has  deferred,  again  and  again,  a  general 
fare  investigtlon.  with  the'  excuse  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  t>e  "time-consuming" 
and  that  an  Immediate  need  for  a  change  of 
rate  level  had  been  demonstrated  by  the 
carriers. 

(5)  The  Board  has  never  considered  the 
ratemaklng  picture  as  a  whole  and  has  never 
investigated  some  highly  attractive  ap- 
proaches to  making  rates.  Its  failure,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Investigate  the  revenue-hour  ap- 
proach (as  opposed  to  the  revenue-mileage 
approach)  is  difficult  to  understand  in  light 
of  its  statements  to  the  effect  that  fares 
should  be  closely  related  to  costs. 

(6)  The  Board  has  persisted  over  the  years 
In  setting  rates  on  a  cost-plus-appropriate- 
rate-of-return  basis,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  approach  to  ratemaklng  was  superseded 
by  the  insertion  of  certain  precise  factors  In 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act — factors  that 
were  incorporated  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. 

(7)  The  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression 
Line  should  not.  In  any  event,  be  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  ratemaklng.  That  line  rep- 
resents merely  an  average  of  fares  that  are 
in  fact  charged,  not  an  approval  or  endorse- 
ment of  the  line  as  the  critical  standard  for 
making  rates.  It  is  settled  law  that  the  re- 
sult reached  in  ratemaklng,  not  the  method 
employed,  must  pass  statutory  muster.  Tar- 
iffs proposed  to  conform  to  a  given  formula 
or  method  are  not  necessarily  Just  and  rea- 
sonable even  If  the  formula  Itself  Is  accept- 
able. Therefore,  quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  components  of  the  Industry  Jet 
Coach  Regression  Line  were  derived  by  pro- 
cedures which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  law,  and  that  the  line  is  not  really  a 
formula  for  ratemaklng,  it  is  not  necessarily 
true  that  all  fares  must  conform  to  that  line. 
Moreover,  the  tariffs  proposed  by  the  car- 
riers do  not  conform  to  that  line. 

On  May  8,  1969,  the  CAB  Issued  order  69- 
5-28,  In  which  it  found  that  the  proposals 
filed  by  the  carriers  "may  be  unjust,  un- 
reasonable, unjustly  discriminatory,  unduly 
preferential  or  unduly  prejudicial,  or  other- 
wise unlawful,  and  should  be  Investigated." 
(C  8587) .  The  Board  suspended  the  tariffs  in 
question  pending  investigation.  Announcing 
that  It  was  not  at  this  time  prepared  to 
conclude  that  the  fare  normally  utilized  by 
the  carriers  in  developing  their  proposals  is 
the  most  appropriate  measure  against  which 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  structure,  the 
Board  pointed  to  the  "advanced  stage"  of  its 
"Informal  investigation  Into  cost-oriented 
norms"  and  "the  expectation  that  an  ade- 
quately tested  formula  may  be  arrived  at  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  these  proposed  fares 
are  being  investigated.  (C  8587).  Moreover, 
the  Board  noted  that  the  proposed  tariffs 
had  been  filed  less  than  three  months  after 
the  Board  had  granted  a  fare  Increase  esti- 
mated to  approach  four  percent  for  the  in- 
dusrty.  It  registered  Its  concern  about  the 
presently  depressed  level  of  load  factors" 
and  agreed  with  the  carriers'  pessimistic 
traffic  forecast,  but  it  noted  that  the  carriers 
have  bought  Equipment  despite  (not  by  rea- 
son of)  traffic  forecasts."  (C  8587) .  The  Board 
concluded  that  "It  cannot  be  expected  that 
fare  Increases  will  stimulate  additional  traf- 
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fle.  Tb«  bMle  lohitlon  to  tlie  Industry's  pres- 
ent financial  situation  would  appear  to  lie 
In  exercising  restraint  in  ordering  new  flight 
equipment  and  in  the  use  of  Ita  available 
capacity,  rather  than  In  increasing  Its  price 
to  the  public."  '  (C  8588). 

With  respect  to  the  relief  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  Petitioners,  the  Board: 

(a)  deferred  action  on  the  request  that 
the  Board  Institute  a  general  rate  proceed- 
ing, pending  further  Informal  (staff)  Investi- 
gation into  a  cost-oriented  formula;  (C 
8588). 

(b)  denied  the  request  that  the  Board  re- 
quire submission  of  revenue-hour  Informa- 
tion, because  such  information  would  be 
required  imder  an  amendment  to  the  Board's 
Economic  Regulations,  which  was  then  being 
considered.  (C  8688) . 

(c)  Instituted  an  investigation  of  the  fares 
as  filed,  while  suspending  those  fares  pend- 
ing hearing  and  decision.  (C  8588). 

Two  Members  of  the  Board  (Mr.  Glllllland 
and  Mr.  Adams ) ,  who  would  not  have  sus- 
pended or  Investigated  the  fares  as  filed,  dis- 
sented from  the  Board's  otder.  (C  8588). 

Prior  to  the  prehearing  conference  before 
a  trial  examiner,  the  carriers  that  had  filed 
the  proposed  tariffs  all  simultaneously  took 
steps  to  withdraw  them.  Although  the  Board 
was  not  required  to  permit  such  withdrawal. 
It  did  so  and  the  Investigation  of  pending 
fares  came  to  an  end.  ( C  8588 ) . 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the 
Board  met  with  the  carriers  in  a  series  of 
ex  parte.  Informal  discussions  of  airline  fares. 
These  meetings  constituted  a  continuation 
of  the  Board's  past  practice  of  conferring 
with  the  carriers  frequently,  on  an  Informal 
basis,  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Members  of 
the  Board  were  free  to  express  their  opinions 
in  such  meetings,  and  subjects  such  as  cost 
levels  and  revenue  needs,  promotional  fares 
and  the  merits  of  pending  tariff  applications, 
were  amply  discussed.  Prom  such  meetings 
there  had  frequently  evolved  compromises 
and  agreements  which  were  then  put  into 
effect  by  a  formal  filing  of  new  tariffs. 

Petitioner  John  E.  Moss  had  taken  ex- 
ception to  this  practice  in  correspondence 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  CAB  earlier  in  the 
year.  Petitioner  Moss  had  raised  the  question 
of  the  ground  rules  to  be  followed  by  the 
Board  in  these  conferences  to  protect  the 
public  Interest,  Including  the  opportunity 
provided  to  outside  parties  to  parUclpate  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Integrity  of  such 
Informal  meetings.  He  had  suggested  that 
It  might  be  appropriate  to  have  outside  par- 
ties attend  the  meetings.  And  he  had  asked 
whether  a  transcript  was  made  of  such  pro- 
ceedings or  whether  the  record  was  limited 
to  the  post  hoc  "report"  published  by  the 
Board,  and  whether  the  Board  had  Issued  an 
order  granting  the  carriers  antitrust  Immu- 
nity to  discuss  fares  and  file  tariffs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreements  struck  at  such 
meetings.  (C  8562,  8569,  8592) . 

The  answer  of  the  CAB  Chairman  John  H. 
Crooker,  Jr..  was  less  than  satisfactory  to 
Petitioner  Moss.  Basically,  Chairman  Crooker 
defended  the  ex  parte  meetings  on  the 
pound  that  they  saved  the  time  and  effort 
of  all  concerned  and  were  authorized  by  the 


Board's  general  grant  of  power  to  perform 
such  acts  and  to  make  such  procedures  pur- 
suant to  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  as  It  should  deem  necessary  to 
perform  its  powers  and  duties  thereunder.  In 
addition.  Chairman  Crooker  indicated  that  It 
had  not  lieen  the  Board's  practice  to  make  a 
transcript  of  meetings  with  all  the  carriers 
and  that  the  Board  did  not  believe  that  anti- 
trust Immunity  was  required  In  order  for 
the  carriers  to  hold  conferences  with  the 
Board.  (C  8562-63,  8570-71,  8691-92). 

Nonetheless,  as  a  result  of  Petitioner  Moss's 
Inquiry,  transcripts  were  made  and  published 
for  the  meetings  held  during  the  summer  of 
1969.  These  transcripts  reveal  that  various 
subjects  relating  to  fare  structure  and  fare 
level  were  dlsjussed,  with  each  of  the  carriers 
offering  its  comments  and  the  Members  of 
the  Board  making  known  their  opinions.  The 
last  of  theje  meeUngs  before  the  carriers' 
August  flUngs  was  held  on  July  22  (C  8563- 
68.  8588-91.  8592-97) . 


'In  addition,  the  Board  expressed  its 
opliUon  "that  inconsistencies  arising  from 
the  lack  of  published  Joint  fares  are  insepara- 
ble from  the  inconsistencies  which  may  exist 
m  presently  published  local  fares."  Nothing 
in  the  tariffs  as  filed  would  have  established 
fares  for  Inter-carrfer  connecting  service. 
Passengers  traveling  in  markets  where  there 
is  no  Inter-carrler  published  Joint  fare  must 
pay  a  combination  of  local  fares,  which  had 
been  increased  In  February  and  which  the 
carriers  now  proposed  to  Increase  once  again. 
TTie  Board  suggested  that  these  two  aspects 
M  the  fare  structure— local  and  Joint  fare*— 
were  Inseparable  and  should  be  considered 
together.  (C8688). 


Appendix  C 
The   material   In    Appendix   C   has   been 
printed    in    the    Congressional    Record    of 
September  29,  1969.  at  pp.  27403-27467. 

Appendix  D 

Civn,  AEHONAtmcs  Board  Order  69-9-68 
(Adopted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at 

Its  office  in  Washington.  D.C..  on  the  12th 

day  of  September,  1969) 

Passenger  fare  revisions  proposed  by  the 
domestic  trunkllne  carriers — Docket  21322. 

ORDER    OF   INVESTIGATION    AND    SUSPENSION 

By  tariff  revision*  filed  August  1,  1969. 
and  marked  to  become  effective  September 
15,  1969,  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.  proposed  to 
revise  its  domestic  passenger  fares  within 
the  48  contiguous  states.  Subsequently,  on 
August  7  and  11,  1969,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
and  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  respectively, 
also  filed  proposed  fare  revisions »  marked  to 
become  effective  October  1.  1969.  On  August 
13,  1969.  American  Airlines,  Inc.  proposed  to 
revise  Its  domestic  passenger  fares '  effective 
September  27,  1969.  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
filed  proposed  revisions '  to  its  domestic  pas- 
senger fares  on  August  20,  1969,  with  an 
effective  date  of  October  4,  1969,  and  Branlff 
Airways,  Inc.,  on  August  22,  1969.  filed  revi- 
sions»  to  its  domestic  passenger  fares  with 
an  effective  date  on  October  1.  1969. 

All  of  the  tariff  revisions  propose  increased 
fares,  although  each  of  the  six  carriers  takes 
a  different  approach  to  the  appropriate  level 
and  structvire  of  domestic  passenger  fares. 
With  the  exception  of  Continental  and 
United,  all  of  the  carriers  propose  to  adjust 
fares  in  accordance  with  a  formula  based 
on  a  fixed  charge  per  passenger  plus  a  vari- 
able charge  based  on  mileage.  United  like- 
wise proposes  a  dual  element  formula  but 
with  a  fixed  mileage  charge,  whereas  Con- 
tinental proposes  Instead  to  adjust  fares  by 
a  stated  percentage  and/or  dollar  increases 
which  may  vary  according  to  distance.  All  of 
the  carriers  except  United  propose  to  estab- 
lish first-class  fares  at  125  percent  of  coach. 
United  proposes  a  ratio  of  120  percent.  With 
regard  to  night  coach  fares,  American  would 
raise  all  present  night  coach  fares  by  $3.00, 
while  the  other  carriers  would  set  night 
coach  fares  at  a  level  of  75  to  85  percent  of 
the  revised  jet  coach  fares. 

Several  of  the  carriers  have  proposed  re- 
visions of  their  domestic  discount  fare  struc- 
ture concurrently  with  the  proposed  changes 
in  coach  and  first-class  fares.  Six  carriers 
have  proposed  to  reduce  the  Discover  Amer- 
ica discount  from  26  percent  to  30  percent. 
A  number  of  carriers  would  also  reduce  the 
youth  standby  and  children's  discount  from 
60  to  40  percent,  the  youth  reaervation  dia- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


eount  from  8S)^  to  20  percent,  and  tbe 
family  fare  discounts  for  spouaaa  to  ao  per<- 
oent  and  for  children  to  33Vi  percent.  Tbe 
pnpoaeA  fare  changes  heretofore  deaerlbed 
are  detaUed  in  tebalar  form  tn  Appendix 
A  of  this  order. 

A  oomplalnt  has  been  filed  by  the  Honor- 
able John  E.  Moes,  M.C.  (CalUumla) .  and  19 
other  Meml>er8  of  Congress  requesting  sus- 
pension and  investigation  of  the  propoeed 
tarlir  revisions.  The  complainants  also  seek  a 
general  fare  inveettgatioo  to  determine 
whether  the  present  fare  structure  produces 
a  Just  and  reasonable  fare.  The  complainants 
filed  a  substantially  similar  complaint  in 
response  to  tariff  revisions  proposed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  domestic  carriers  In  March  of  1969. 
The  Board,  in  ordering  those  tariff  revisions 
suspended  and  InvesUgated  (Order  69-6-28). 
either  disposed  of  or  rendered  moot  this  ear- 
lier complaint  except  as  tc  the  request  for  a 
gensral  fare  Investigation,  which,  was  de- 
ferred pending  further  Informal  Investigation 
by  the  Board's  staff  into  a  cost  oriented  for- 
mula for  staicturing  fares.  The  complainants 
have  Incorporated,  by  reference,  the  factual 
justification  for  the  earlier  complaint  into 
the  instant  complaint.  Inasmuch  as  the  de- 
ferred issue  in  the  earlier  complaint  is  in- 
cluded in  the  instant  complaint,  we  intend 
our  acUon'  herein  to  be  disooelUve  of  the 
open  issue  in  the  earUer  complaint. 

The  principal  contentions  made  by  the 
comolalnants  are  that  the  Board  has  never 
established  cost  and  load  factor  standards 
against  which  fares  could  be  Judged  for  fair- 
ness and  reasonableness,  and  that  the  pro- 
pored  Increases  should  not  be  permitted  until 
such  standards  are  established  and  the  in- 
creases weighed  against  thoee  standards.  The 
complainants  further  assert  that  the  fare 
proposals  will  further  depress  load  factors 
and  earnings;  bring  about  even  greater  in-  ♦ 
creases  in  costs,  air  traffic  congestion,  and 
air  pollution:  lead  to  more  uneconomical  and 
inefficient  use  of  the  nation's  airports  and 
airways;  and  thereby  further  increase  the 
financial  burden  to  the  taxpayers  and  pas- 
sengers. 

An  answer  to  the  complaint  has  been  filed 
by  American.  The  carrier  asserts  that  the 
complaint  does  not  set  forth  facta  or  argu- 
ments warranting  a  continued  postponement 
of  fare  adjustments  that  are  urgently  re- 
qxilred  In  light  of  the  industry's  deterloraUng 
flnanclal  position.  American  alleges  that  the 
complaint  fails  to  recognize  that  over  the 
years  the  airlines  have  been  able  to  offset  the 
effects  of  Inflation  only  by  means  of  improved 
operating  efficiencies,  and  that  such  an  offset 
Is  no  longer  possible  under  current  economic 
conditions;  that  the  complainants'  sole  rea- 
son for  opposing  the  fare  Increases  is  that  the 
Board  has  never  established  standarxls  for 
cash  costs  and  load  factors:  and  that  the 
alleged  lack  of  fair  cash  cost  and  load  factor 
standards  Is  not  a  valid  reason  for  denying 
the  proposed  fare  adjustments. 

In  response  to  the  Board's  Order.  09-S-1O8. 
setting  oral  argument  on  the  general  ques-^ 
tlon  of  a  fare  Increase,  the  domestic  trunk- 
lines  and  local  service  carriers  have  filed 
statements  of  position  and  presented  their 
views  at  the  oral  argument.  The  carriers  urge 
that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  an  increase 
In  regular  and  promotional  fares  In  order  to 
meet  Increasing  costs  which  are  being  In- 
curred in  every  expense  category. 

Most  of  the  domestic  carriers  favor  the 
adoption  of  a  cost-oriented  formula  for  es- 
ta'jllsbing  and  deflnlng  domestic  normal 
passenger  fares,  provided  that  It  produces 
substantial  additional  revenue;  that  it  more 
accurately  reflects  the  varying  costs  of  aerr- 
Ice;  and  that  it  be  administered  with  enough 
flexibility  to  permit  derlatton  in  market 
situations  where  justification  for  a  depar- 
ture ftom  the  formula  is  Shown. 

Several  carriers  while  not  objecttng  to  a 
formula  per  te.  expreaa  raMmrttoui  about 
the  formulas  so  far  considered.  Thvf  feel 
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th»t  furUwr  MnalygeB  Should  be  made  to  re- 
fine  the  detennliiAtlon  of  carrier  costs  In 
different  types  of  markets,  while  some  are 
concerned  that  Talue  of  service  may  not 
have  been  adequately  considered  particular- 
ly In  connection  with  short-haul  fares.  The 
criticisms  of  the  formula  approach  are  of 
varying  degrees  and  range  from  advocacy  of 
greater  flexibility  of  application  to  requests 
for  fare  Increases  that  do  not  change  the 
present  fare  structure.  The  major  criticisms 
of  the  formula  approach  are:  (1)  that  such 
approach  is  premature  at  the  present  time; 
(3)  that  It  may  produce  serious  anomalies 
and  Inequities;  (3)  that  Its  actual  Impact 
Is  unknown  and  will  vary  depending  on  the 
carrier  and  the  carriers'  operations;  (4)  that 
In  short-haul  markets,  It  may  result  In  un- 
reasonable fare  Increases  and  tend  to  divert 
traffic  to  other  modes  of  transportation: 
and  (5)  that  It  gives  no  consideration  to 
other  rate-making  factors  such  as  type  of 
traffic,  competition,  characteristics  of  the 
market,  type  of  travel,  and  so  forth. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  by  Mohawk  Air- 
lines, Inc.  for  revising  the  present  method 
of  dividing  interline  fares.  The  division  of 
fares  proposed  by  Mohawk  is  based  on  the 
formula  approach  for  establishing  coach 
fares  and  would  apportion  an  amount  to 
each  party  to  the  through  fare  equal  to  the 
fixed,  or  terminal,  charge  In  the  formula, 
whether  the  through  fare  is  a  Joint  fare  or 
a  combination  of  locals,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  fare  being  apportioned  between  the 
parties  in  accordance  with  the  normal  rate 
prorate. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  tariff  proposals, 
the  complaint  and  answer  thereto,  the  state- 
ments filed  prior  to  the  oral  argument  and 
comments  made  thereat,  and  other  relevant 
matters,  the  Board  finds  that  the  proposals 
may  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory, unduly  preferential  or  unduly 
prejudicial,  or  otherwise  unlawful  and  should 
be  Investigated.  The  Board  further  concludes 
that  the  tariffs  in  question  should  be  sus- 
pended pending  Investlgatlon.- 

The  Board  Is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that 
the  carriers  have  adequately  demonstrated  a 
need  for  some  additional  revenue  and  would 
be  di5{>06ed  to  grant  an  increase  computed 
In  accordance  with  the  criteria  set  out  below. 
Because  of  the  many  anomalies  in  the  exist- 
ing fare  structure  and  the  somewhat  tenuous 
relationship  that  existing  fares  on  occasion 
bear  to  costs  of  service,  we  have  concluded 
that  adoption  of  a  cost-oriented  fare  formula 
would  produce  a  substantial  improvement  In 
the  domestic  fare  structure.  We  are  aware 
that  significant  objections  to  such  a  formula 
structure  have  been  voiced  by  certain  car- 
riers, particularly  with  regard  to  the  inhibit- 
ing effect  it  would  have  on  managerial  dis- 
cretion in  special  situations  where  factors 
other  than  cost  should  be  considered.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  propose  to  allow  a  degree 
of  flexibility  In  the  application  of  the  for- 
mula. We  are  also  especially  cognizant  that 
the  value  of  service  considerations  are  highly 
pertinent  in  many  markets.  The  fare  formula 
which  we  propose,  while  geared  to  costs,  does 
In  fact  give  substantial  recognition  to  value 
of  service  In  both  long  haul  and  short  haul 
markets,  through  retention  of  the  concept  of 
Internal  subsidy,  whereby  long  haul  fares  are 
priced  above  cost  plus  a  fair  return,  so  as  to 
compensate  for  short  haul  fares  which  must 
be  priced  somewhat  below  fully  allocated 
costs  in  order  for  traffic  to  move. 

In  determining  the  fare  formula  which  we 
would  accept  as^jJKuitdlng  a  reasonable  In- 
crease in  revenue  for  the  carriers  while  at  the 
same  time  substantially  Improving  the  do- 
mestic passenger  fare  structure,  we  have  re- 
viewed both  the  formulas  developed  by  the 
Board's  staff,  and  circulated  to  the  Industry 
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for  comments  earlier  this  year,  and  those 
formulas  proposed  by  the  carriers  in  the  re- 
cent tariff  filings.  We  find  that  the  formula 
proposed  by  American  produces  a  reasonable 
Increase  in  revenues  and  recognizes  the  econ- 
omies inherent  in  long  haul  carriage,  actu- 
ally achieving  a  reduction  from  present  rates 
on  some  long  haul  routes,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  service  limitations  in  short  haul 
markets.  We  therefore  propose  to  accept  the 
basic  American  formula  subject  to  certain 
modifications  as  detailed  In  the  discussion 
below. 

Before  considering  the  formula  in  detail, 
however,  we  deem  It  appropriate  to  consider 
the  complaint  heretofore  described.  The  com- 
plaint is  based  in  large  part  on  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  Board  to  establish  fair  cash 
cost  standards.  The  Board's  staff  has  over  the 
past  three  years  conducted  extensive  studies 
of  carrier  costs  as  related  to  the  fares  being 
charged.  In  addition,  many  carriers  have  con- 
ducted similar  studies  of  their  own  which 
have  been  available  to  the  Board  and  the  staff. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  staff's  study  was 
the  submission  of  several  possible  fare  for- 
mulas earlier  this  year  to  the  Industry  for 
comments,  one  of  the  formulas  being  based 
solely  on  costs  of  service.  The  American 
formula  bears  a  strong  correlation  to  this 
latter  cost  formula,  although  it  reflects  what 
we  consider  a  reasonable  deviation  for  long 
haul  and  short  haul  routes  as  previously  dis- 
cussed and  produces  a  higher  overall  level 
of  revenues  to  compensate  for  Inflationary 
cost  increases  occurring  since  the  staff's  study 
of  costs  was  made. 

As  set  forth  In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
order,  the  carriers  have  adequately  dem- 
onstrated a  significant  Increase  in  costs, 
which  the  complainants  recognize.  To  re- 
quire the  carriers  to  continue  operating  at 
present  fare  levels  with  operating  costs  spl- 
raling  upward  would  be  contrary  to  the  stat- 
utory policy  and  rate-making  criteria  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.' 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  formula  which 
we  are  proposing,  while  perhaps  falling  short 
of  the  ideal,  does  offer  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  existing  structure  and  its  adop- 
tion would  be  consistent  with  our  statu- 
tory duty. 

A  general  fare  Investigation  as  requested 
by  complainants  is  by  Its  very  nature  a  long 
and  complex  proceeding.  To  leave  the  car- 
riers In  status  quo  while  such  an  investiga- 
tion was  conducted  could  result  in  serious 
and  permanent  financial  damage  to  some 
carriers,  and  there  Is  no  rational  method 
available  to  make  a  fare  Increase,  which 
might  be  granted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation,  retroactive  as  can  be  done,  for 
example,  in  a  mall  rate  investigation.'  Never- 
theless, we  have  decided  not  to  dispose  of 
the  request  for  a  general  fare  investigation 
at  this  time.  The  complainants  have  raised 
some  questions  for  which  no  fully  satis- 
factory answer  presently  exists,  especially 
the  question  of  load  factor  standards,  and 
we  believe  there  are  other  important  ques- 
tions underlying  evaluation  of  fare  structure 
and  level,  not  raised  by  complainants,  which 
should  be  given  thorough  review.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these  ques- 
tions, the  condition  of  the  industry  detailed 
herein  Is  sufficiently  serious  as  to  require  im- 
mediate fare  relief.  Moreover,  pending  our 
further  study  of  these  matters,  the  Board  is 
unable  to  conclude  at  this  time  that  the 
additional  earnings  which  this  order  will 
provide  could  be  achieved  by  the  industry 
through  other  courses  of  action  within  the 
carriers'  control. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  determined  to 
undertake  an  exploration,  within  the  Board, 
of  a  number  of  matters  relating  to  questions 
such  as:  what  the  appropriate  rate  of  return 
on  a  carrier's  investment  should  be;  how  a 
carrier's  rate  of  return  should  be  computed; 


should  load  factor  standards  be  set  and  if  so 
at  what  level;  should  there  be  a  taper  in  the 
line  haul  rate  and  if  so  to  what  degree;  what 
method  is  most  appropriate  for  determining 
terminal  charges;  and  what  is  the  proper  dif- 
ferential between  first-class  and  coach  fares. 
At  the  conclusion  of  our  consideration  of 
these  matters,  we  should  be  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  determine  whether  a  fare  investiga- 
tion is  appropriate  and.  If  so,  to  channel 
such  investigation  along  the  most  produc- 
tive patterns  so  as  to  expedite  completion  of 
the  proceeding  within  a  reasonable  time 
span.  We  expect  to  complete  our  considera- 
tion of  the  foregoing  matters  and  thus  be  In  a 
position  to  rule  upon  complainants'  request 
for  a  fare  Investigation  In  December  1969. 
Accordingly,  we  will  defer  action  on  the  com- 
plaint  until  that  time. 

Complainants  have  also  challenged  the  ap- 
propriateness of  using  a  line  haul  rate  based 
on  aircraft  mileage  rather  than  aircraft 
hours.  In  essence,  the  complainants  take  the 
position  that  aircraft  transit  time  between 
city  pairs  where  the  airport  at  one  or  both  Is 
relatively  congested  Is  greater  than  between 
similarly  distant  city  pairs  where  a  conges- 
tion problem  does  not  exist.  Thus,  it  is  al- 
leged, costs  are  higher  between  the  former 
city  pair  than  the  latter.  From  this  they 
reason  that  the  passengers  flying  between  the 
congested  city  pair  are  given  an  undue  or 
unreasonable  preference  over  passengers  fly- 
ing between  a  city  pair  where  this  problem 
does  not  exist,  since  the  former  are  paying  a 
lesser  percentage  of  the  carrier's  cost  for 
their  transportation  than  are  the  latter. 

We  are  of  the  view  that  an  Important  goal 
of  any  fare  structure  is  a  relatively  great  de- 
gree of  uniformity  throughout  the  system, 
and  we  recognize  that  some  anomalies  wlU 
always  result  from  any  method  of  determin- 
ing fares  In  a  system  as  complex  as  the  do- 
mestic air  transport  system.  Carrying  com- 
plainants' reagonlng  to  its  logical  end  would 
not  only  result  in  many  different  fares  be- 
tween different  city  pairs  similarly  distant 
relative  to  one  another,  but  could  also  result 
In  many  different  fares  between  the  same  city 
pair,  deJSendlng  upon  the  period  of  the  day, 
day  of  the  week,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  the  for- 
mula we  propose  would  avoid  difficulties  such 
as  long  haul-short  haul  inconsistencies  which 
might  arise  under  a  revenue  hour  approach. 
A  much  simpler  approach,  and  one  which 
would  accomplish  substantially  the  same 
result,  would  be  a  variable  terminal  charge 
based  primarily  on  congestion  but  including 
other  terminal  variables,  such  as  landing 
fees.  This  concept  was  proposed  in  several 
of  the  formulas  developed  by  the  staff  and 
included  In  the  previously  referenced  study 
which  was  distributed  to  the  Industry  earlier 
this  year.  We  have,  however,  decided  not  to 
support  this  relatively  simple  concept  at 
this  time  because,  even  here,  there  are  many 
unknown  or  unmeasurable  variables  which 
have  not  so  far  been  reflected  In  determining 
the  appropriate  variation  between  terminals. 
Thus,  we  believe  that  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  a  variable  terminal  charge  Is 
presently  too  tenuous  to  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantage in  moving  now  to  greater  system- 
wide  uniformity.  We  note,  however,  that  this 
Is  one  of  the  questions  to  be  pursued  in  the 
explorations  previously  described. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  formula  which 
we  propose  to  accept,  coach  fares  will  form 
the  core  of  the  fare  structure  from  which 
all  other  fares  will  be  based.  We  believe  that 
the  revenue  Increase  produced  by  the  Ameri- 
can formula  Is  appropriate  as  discussed 
hereinafter,  and  therefore  adopt  that  formula 
for  our  model,  to  wit: 

Fixed  charge  for  all  markets:  $0.00  plus  a 
variable  charge,  based  on  mileage  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  rates  per  mile 
for  the  spplicable  portlona  of  the  total 
mileage: 
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Rate  per  mile  revenues  Is  warranted.  The  carriers  point  to     intent  that  its  appUcatlon  be  so  rigid  as  to 

Mileage  blocks:  Centa     Inflationary  cost  increases  which  have  ex-     stifle  fare  innovation  on  the  part  of  Indi- 

0  to  500 •.  0     ceeded  the  additional  revenue  which   they     vidual  carrier  managements.  We  continue  to 

601  to  1,000 6. «     received  as  a  result  of  the  fare  Increase  per-     regard   healthy  price  competition  as  essen- 

1.001  to  1,500 6.2      mltted   in  February.  Despite  that   fare  In-     tial  both  to  development  of  the  industry  and 

1,50'  to  2,000 6.0      crease,   the  carrier  earnings  in  the  second     the   needs   of   the   public.   Accordingly,    the 

Over   2,000 4. 8      Quarter  of  1969  were  down  substantially  from     Board  Intends  to  consider  fares  produced  by 

XT  »  *i,io  »^™,„i=  -rfii  *.»„-  ♦».-  ^..i,»Ki-  ***°^  reaUzed  In  the  corresponding  1968  the  formula  as  a  "Just  and  reasonable"  cell- 
Use  of  this  formula  ^11  have  the  desirable  period.  It  is  clear  from  data  before  the  Board  Ing,  and  any  fare  in  excess  of  this  celling 
result  of  reducing  slightly  some  long  haul  that  payroll  expenses  have  Increased  slgnifl-  would  be  viewed  prima  facie  as  outside  the 
fares  (e.g.,  Los  Angeles-New  -Tork  from  $145  cp.ntly  since  the  Board  permitted  a  fare  in-  realm  of  Justness  and  reasonableness  and 
to  $141)  which  have  for  sonie  time  been  con-  crease  to  become  effective  last  February,  would  ordinarily  be  suspended  and  ordered 
Blderably  In  excess  of  costs,  while  at  the  Labor  contracts  signed  by  a  number  of  trunk-  investigated.  However,  Increases  above  the 
same  time  producing  only  moderate  Increases  Une  carriers  will  Involve  as  much  dollar  in-  celling  would  be  considered  where  strong 
m  short  haul  fares,  thus  minimizing  the  Im-  crease  In  expenses  as  the  February  fare  In-  Justlflcatlon  was  shown,  and  upon  a  tariff 
pact  on  the  movement  of  traffic  in  these  crease  would  yield  In  dollar  revenue.  Landing  filing  providing  at  least  75  days'  notice  to 
•'^'■''ets.  fees  have  risen  sharply;  and  In  the  oral  argu-     permit  the  Board  adequate  time  for  review 

American  has  proposed  that  city  center  ment  on  September  4,  stress  was  placed  by  of  the  arguments  In  JustlflcaUon  This  ap- 
to  city  center  mileage  be  used  In  computing  Airport  Operators  Council,  International  and  proach  will  also  pertain  In  the  case -of  filings 
fares.  However,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  dl-  others  on  the  probability  of  further  Increases,  proposing  Increases  in  any  other  fares  which 
rect  airport-to-alrport  mileage  offers  a  more  Fuel  costs  have  escalated.  Despite  some  prog-  have  not  been  specifically  dealt  with  herein, 
reasonable  and  rational  basis  for  computing  ress  in  1969  in  alleviating  airport  congestion.  On  the  other  hand,  fares  proposed  below  the 
fares  and  will  adopt  that  mileage  basis  for  the  problem  Is  not  solved;  and  delays  at  air-  celUng  would  continue  to  receive  normal 
our  model.  We  recognize  that  there  will  be  ports  Impose  additional  payroll  and  fuel  scrutiny  by  the  Board,  and  the  Board  will 
Instances  where  application  of  a  mUeage  costs  on  the  carriers.  Increased  commission  not  expect  the  above  notice  period  for  such 
basis  will  be  inequitable  or  impractical,  as      rates  to  travel  agents  for  various  categories     filings. 

for  example,  where  a  carrier  is  required  by  its      of  domestic  ticket  sales  were  made  effective         On  May  8,   1969,  In  an  order  suspending 
certificate  to  operate  via  a  circuitous  rout-      as  of  September  I,   1969.  Every  trunk  car-      proposed  passenger  fare  revisions  the  Board 
ing.  We  will  permit  exceptions  to  the  rule      rler  Is  firmly  committed  to  a  major  capital     expressed  the  following  view  with  respect  to 
over  a  particular  routing  where  good  cause  is     expansion  program  involving  both  new  and     the  situation  stenmilng  from  the  absence  of 
shown.  Further,  It  is  not  our  intent  to  dls-      expensive  flight  equipment,  and  major  ex-     pubUshed  Joint  fares  between  numerous  do- 
courage  common  faring  of  cities  or  of  air-      penditures  for  ground  property  and  equip-     mestlc  points  where  passengers  are  now  tra- 
ports  situated  about  a  single  city;  we  would      ment.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  require-     veling  in  significant  numbers: 
"expect  to  permit  common  faring  under  the      ments  of  the  public  convenience  and  neces-         "The  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  incon- 
proposed  formula  in  much  the  same  manner     sity  and   the  anticipated  growth   In  traffic,     slstencles  'aarlslng   from   the   lack   of   pub- 
as  we  have  heretofore,   provided   the   mile-      Even  if  projected  capital  expenditures  of  the      Ushed  Joint  fares  are  Inseparable  from  the 
age   used   bears   a   rational   relationship    to      next  several   years  were  adjusted  to  reflect     inconsistencies  which  may  exist  in  presently 
the  points  so  common  rated."  only  the  bare  minimum  capital  Improvement     published  local  fares.  We  believe  that  cor- 
The  Board  has  concluded  that  It  would  be      programs  to  keep  pace  with  traffic  growth,  as-      rection   of   both   should   proceed   simultan- 
appropriate  at  this  time  for  the  Industry  to      sumlng   restoration   of   Improved   passenger     eously.  A  significant  number  of  passengers 
revert    to    the    conventional    technique    of     load  factors,  the  Industry  is  confronted  with     sre  today  traveling  in  markets  where  one- 
rounding   computed    fares   up    or    down   to     a  multi-billion  dollar  requirement  for  addl-     carrier  service  Is  not  available,  and  where  no 
the  nearest  dollar.  The  technique  used  in  re-      tlonal    capital    funds    over    and    above    the     Joint  fare  Is  published  for  Inter-carrler  con- 
cent years  was  designed  to  add  slightly  more      Internally  generated  cash  flow  from  deprecla-      nectlng  service.  Passengers  traveling  In  such 
taper  to  the  fare  structure,  a  need  which  is      '^'oi  and  reinvested  earnings  prsuant  to  con-     markets   must   pay  a  combination   of  local 
obviated  by  adoption  of  the  proposed  for-     servatlve  dividend  policies.  Such  additional     fares,  each  of  which  reflects  the  February  in- 
Joula..                                                                           funding  requirements  come  at  the  very  time     creases.   Fares   for   these   passengers,   there- 
The   Board   proposes   that   first   class   Jet      when  interest  rates  are  at  peak  levels.  Taking      fore,    reflect    a    compounding    of    Increases 
fares  be  set  at  125  percent  of  the  coach  fare      ^^^°  consideration  these  cost  pressures  on  the     which  the  formula  permitted  by  the  Board 
derived  by  the  above  formula,  except  where      carriers,  and  the  marked  decline  In  earnings     "»  February   1969  was  not  Intended  to  re- 
the  first  class  fare  is  today  greater  than  125     ^^'^  profit  margin  since  the  February  Increase,     fleet.   The   Board   finds   no  reason   for  con- 
percent  of  the  proposed  coach  fare,  In  which      ^^^  Board  finds  that  a  further  Increase  in      tlnulng  such  Inequity."  (Order  69-5-28) 
case  the  present  fare  woiild  be  retained."  We      fares    at   this   time   Is   necessary    from   the         Subsequently  by  Order  69-8-85,  dated  Au- 
have  selected  this  level  since  our  cost  studies      standpoint  of  the  rate-making  standards  of     K"st  15,  1969,  the  Board  granted  all  domestic 
indicate  that  even   with   this   Increase,   the      Section  1002(e)  of  the  Act  and  the  need  to     carriers    authority    to    discuss    single-sum 
first  class  fares  will  fall  well  short  of  fully      maintain  the  financial  vitality  of  the  car-      Joint    fares    and    open    routings    for    such 
meeting  the  costs  of  providing  the  service.     '*ers  as  a  group.  fares  for  a  period  of  90  days  from  the  date 
On  the  other  hand  the  Board  finds  merit  In         ^e  estimate  that  the  fare  adjustments  we     of  the  order.  We  consider  the  fare  structure 
the  contention  of  the  carriers  generally  that     ^""^  prepared   to   accept   would  produce  in-     Improvements  to  be  derived  from  the  form- 
we  should  move  gradijally  toward  closer  cost     creased  revenues  for  the  trunkline  Industry     iila  proposed  herein  and  increased  publlca- 
orlentatlon  in  light  of  value  of  service  11m-     °^  ''■*  percent  In  first-class  service  and  3.6     "on  of  Joint  fares  are  Interrelated  parts  of 
Itatlons  and  the  impact  of  varying  ratios  on      percent  In  coach  service.  Currently  about  82.6     ^^  Integrated  whole,  and  the  Board  Is  not 
the  over-all  economics  of  dual  configuration      Percent  of  trunkline  passenger  miles  Involve     prepared  to  accept  one  without  the  other, 
aircraft.  It  is  the  Board's  intention  that  this     t'^vel  at  coach  or  economy  fares  and  only         For  this  reason,  we  will  require  that  any 
fare  level  apply  only  to  services  which  are     about  17.4  percent  at  first  class  fares,  so  that     tariff  filed  Implementing  the  proposed  form- 
truly  first  class  in  character  and  quality  and      (considering   the   traffic   "mix")    such   basic     ula,  shall  contain  an  expiration  date  of  Jan- 
not  in  name  only.  We  would  accept  night     ^*''*^   ^"   ***  increased  by  about  4.25  per-     uary  31,  1070.  In  order  to  Insure  an  effective 
coach  fares  computed  at  75  percent  of  the     cent."  Further,  we  estimate  that  an  annual     tariff  after  that  date  we  will  also  require 
new  coach  fares.'  For  classes  of  service  not     '^crease  in  revenues  equivalent  to  2.1  per-     that  such  tariff  filing  shall  be  accompanied 
specifically   enumerated   herein,    we    believe     *^^'^*  "^^  ***°^  ^™™  adjustments  in  promo-     by  a  refiling  of  existing  fares  for  a  proposed 
that  maintenance  of  the  present  dollar  dlf-     *'onal  fares.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  total  rev-     effective  date  of  February  1,  1970,  so  as  to  re- 
ferential from  Jet  coach  fares  provides  an     ***"*  Increase  of  approximately  6.35  percent     quire  the  filing  of  a  new  tariff  subject  to 
acceptable  relationship.                                             (assuming   no   diversion  or  loss  of  traffic),     review  by  the  Board  before  the  carriers  can 
With  respect  to  the  various  promotional     ^°  **^*  extent  of  an/  such  dilution,  of  course,     extend  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  fare  fll- 
fares,  the  Board  would  permit  the  following     ****  revenue  increase  would  be  less  than  6.35     Ings  beyond  January  31,  1970.  We  will  also 
reduced  discounts  based  on  the  coach  fares     P^""*****-  ^^  "Bht  of  the  low  level  of  earn-     extend  the  discussion  authority  granted  In 
derived  from  the  above  described  formula*     *°^  realized  in  the  most  recent  periods  and     Order  69-8-86,  which  presently  expires  No- 
Type  of  fare  and  discount                      the  Inflationary  cost  increases  being  expert-     vember  13,  1969,  to  January  16, 1970. 
yi'     J  J  re  ana  atscount                      enced  by  the  carriers,  there  appears  to  be  no         The  Board  is  concerned  that  the  present 
Discover    Amerioa                                    ^^if!^*     r°*f**'l,^*'*'  ^^.w*'*   increases   approved     division  of  through   fares  as  between   long 
YouTh    StaS     ^'^         ?«?'"  "^^  '*''**''''  *^^  industry  to  reach  the     haul  and  short  haul  carriers  may  be  result- 
Youth    Re^rvaH^; *°         i?!  Pff  *»*  ^«*"'"°  guideline  for  the  imme-     ing  in  an  inequitable  distribution  of  revenue 

PamllvPlan"  ^         *"^  ^»*"^  v.  ^  t^«  ^^°^  ^""^^  "^a"^"-  Accordingly,   we 

Childrpn  9  tr,  11  «,.        ?°"?  ^^  concluded  to  permit  tariff     wlU  amend  Order  69-8-65  to  include  in  the 

Children  la  to  o7 ^         flUngs   Implementing  the   fare  adjustments     discussions  authorized  the  question  of  divl- 

v.nimren  12  to  21 say,      described  above   within  the  48   contiguous     slon  of  fares  between  long  and  short  haul 

As  we  have  previously  Indicated,  the  Board     ?^^  *"^*'.'i,"^* .?**.  t^'Vl'  ^^^^  October   1.     carriers.  We  favor  a  division  which  Is  more 
concludes  that  an  increase  in  the  IndustrVa     ^ ,   P'^oj'*'^  **»**. tafia's  shall  be  filed  on     closely  oriented  toward  actual  costs  of  the 

'        »*o*  le"  **»an  14  lays  notice.  respective  carriers  Involved,  and  believe  that 

Footnotes  at  end  of  art;lcl«-  *  ~^»^^SS!^*^  <*^*  ^^^  industry  now  adopt     there  may  be  considerable  merit  in  the  ap- 

oies  at  end  or  article.  »  oost-oriented  formula.  It  Is  not  the  Board's     proach  proposed  by  Mohawk,  partlculariy  in 
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view  of  the  fact  that  the  formula  we  are 
proposing  will  not  produce  fares  In  short 
haul  markets  which  will  cover  the  fully  al- 
located costs  of  such  services.  We  expect  that 
a  more  equitable  method  of  division  will  jjro- 
vlde  the  short  haul  carriers  with  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  percentsme  beneSt  than  will 
be  the  case  with  the  long  haiil  carriers,  and 
have  considered  this  eventuality  in  reaching 
a  decision  as  to  the  level  of  increased  reve- 
nues which  we  will  permit.  We  therefore 
wish  to  make  clear  that  in  reviewing  the 
tariffs  to  be  filed  for  effectiveness  on  and 
after  February  1,  1970,  the  Board  will  give 
great  weight  to  the  industry's  conformance 
with  the  Board's  findings,  as  to  the  need  for 
publication  of  additional  joint  fares  at  a 
satisfactoKy  level,  as  well  as  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  more  satisfactory  division  of 
Interline  revenues  that  would  reflect  the  cost 
and  value  of  service  considerations  inherent 
In  long  haul  vs.  short  haul  pricing. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958,  and  i>artlcularly  sections 
204(a),  403,  404,  and  1002  thereof. 

It  Is  ordered  that: 

1.  An  Investigation  Is  Instituted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  fares  and  provisions  de- 
scribed In  Appendix  D  attached  hereto,  and 
rules,  regulations,  or  practices  affecting  such 
fares  and  provslons,  are  or  will  be,  unjust 
or  unreasonable,  unjustly  discriminatory, 
unduly  preferential,  unduly  prejudicial,  or 
otherwise  unlawful,  and  If  found  to  be  un- 
lawful to  determine  and  describe  the  lawful 
fares  and  provisions,  and  rules,  regulations, 
and  practices  affecting  such  fares  and 
provisions; 

2.  Pending  hearing  and  decision  by  the 
Board,  the  fares  and  provisions  described  In 
Appendix  D  hereto  are  suspended  and  their 
use  deferred  to  and  Including  December  25, 
1969,  vmless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board, 
and  that  no  changes  be  made  therein  during 
the  period  of  suspension  except  by  order  or 
special  permission  of  the  Board. 

3.  The  request  for  the  Institution  of  a  gen- 
eral rate  proceeding  to  Invstigate  the  struc- 
ture and  construction  of  domestic  passenger 
fares,  contained  In  the  complaint  In  Docket 
21326.  Is  hereby  deferred.  Except  to  the  ex- 
tent deferred  or  granted  herein  the  complaint 
In  Docket  21326  is  denied. 

4.  Order  69-8-85  be  amended  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  period  during  which  discus- 
sions are  authorized  is  extended  to  January 
15.  1970. 

5.  Order  69-8-85  be  fiuther  amended  to 
add  to  the  subject  matter  authorized  for 
discussion  the  question  of  the  divisions  of 
through  fares  between  participating  car- 
riers Including  specifically  the  actual  formula 
for  allocating  such  divisions; 

6.  The  investigation  be  assigned  for  hear- 
ing before  an  examiner  of  the  Board  at  a 
time  and  place  hereafter  to  be  designated; 

7.  A  copy  of  this  order  will  be  filed  with 
the  aforesaid  tariffs  and  served  upon  Amer- 
ican Alrllnee,  Inc.,  Braniff  Airways,  Inc.,  Con- 
tinental Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Eastern  Air  Lines, 
Inc.,  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  United 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  which  are  made  parties  to 
this  proceeding;  and 

8.  A  copy  of  this  order  will  also  be  served 
upon  Air  West,  Inc.,  Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc., 
Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Frontier  Airlines,  Inc., 
Mohawk  Airlines,  Inc.,  National  Airlines,  Inc., 
North  Central  Airlines,  Inc.,  Northeast  Alr- 
M!^,  Inc.,  Ozark  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Piedmont 
Aviation,  Inc.,  Southern  Airways,  Inc.,  Texas 
International  Airlines  Inc.,  Trans  World  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  and  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  and 
upon  the  complainanta  herein,  which  are 
made  parties  hereto. 

This  order  will  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 
By  the  Civil  Aeronautica  Board: 

Habolo  R.  SAMDEiaoir, 

Secretary. 


Vice  Chairman  Murphy  concurred  and  dis- 
sented as  set  forth  in  the  attached  statement. 

Member  Mlnettl  concurred  and  dissented 
as  set  forth  in  his  attached  statement. 

Member  Adams  also  concurred  and  dis- 
sented per  his  attached  statement. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Revisions  to  Airline  Tariff  Publishers,  Inc., 
Agent,  Tariffs  C.A.B.  Nos.  90.  98,  and  101. 

"  For  procedural  reasons  the  proposed  tariff 
revisions  of  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.  have  been 
ordered  suspended  and  investigated  by  sepa- 
rate order,  69-9-30,  dated  September  5,  1969. 

*  See  sections  102.  404.  and  1002(e)  thereof. 
«In  any  event  section  1002(g)  permits  the 

Board  to  suspend  tariffs  for  a  maximum 
period  of  180  days,  and  a  proceeding  of  the 
scope  propoeed  by  the  complainants  would  be 
Impossible  to  complete  in  so  short  a  time.  In 
this  connection,  we  would  point  out  that  five 
interim  fare  increases  were  permitted  during 
the  pendency  of  the  General  Passenger  Fare 
Investigation  which  took  some  4Vi  years  to 
complete. 

»  The  City  of  Seattle.  In  a  statement  of  po- 
sition at  the  oral  argument,  has  requested 
more  equitable  treatment  vis-a-vis  Portland 
with  respect  to  fares  between  the  two  cities 
and  the  midwest  and  southwest,  contending 
that  the  present  disparity  in  fares  is  not  jus- 
tified by  the  mileage  differential  between  the 
two  cities.  We  believe  that  application  of  the 
propoeed  formula  will  alleviate  this  alleged 
Inequity. 

■Consistent  with  recent  Board  policy,  and 
since  the  carriers  are  well  along  in  phasing 
out  propeller  services,  we  will  continue  to 
permit  establishment  of  propeller  first  class 
fares  at  the  jet  level  in  those  markets  where 
the  carrier  offers  jet  first  class  fares.  Almost 
all  trunkllnes  have  completed  phasing  out 
propeller  aircraft  and  the  other  trunkllnes 
have  extremely  minor  propeller  services  in 
relation  to  over-all  operations. 

^  In  applying  this  relationship,  the  Board 
will  not  require  reductions  In  existing  night 
coach  fares. 

*  With  respect  to  the  contention  of  North- 
west Airlines  that  discounts  on  discounts 
should  be  eliminated,  the  Board  would  look 
with  favor  on  tariff  amendments  that  would 
eliminate  these  practices  (such  as  children's 
50  i>ercent  discount  on  Discover  America  ex- 
cursion fares). 

*  As  Indicated  In  the  footnote  of  Appendix 
B,  the  estimated  fare  Increase  is  overstated 
to  the  extent  that  intrastate  fares  currently 
at  depressed  levels  are  not  susceptible  of  Im- 
mediate increase  to  the  level  of  the  basic 
formula. 

"The  diminished  level  of  net  Income  and 
rate  of  return  experienced  by  the  Industry 
for  the  12 -month  period  ending  March  31, 
1909,  as  compared  with  the  prior  period,  is 
set  forth  in  Appendix  C  attached. 

MimpHT,  ViCK   Chairman,   CoNcrntBiNc  and 
Dissenting 

While  I  agree  that  there  is  a  need  for  In- 
creased revenues  by  some  carriers  to  offset 
Inflationary  pressures  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  increase  need  be  as  large  as  the  majority 
has  approved  or  that  the  Increases  In  the 
regular  fares  should  be  achieved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  so-called  formula. 

As  an  Interim  measure  I  believe  that  an 
increase  In  regular  fares  of  3  percent  across- 
the-board,  limited  to  markets  over  400  miles, 
when  combined  with  the  reductions  in  the 
fare  discounts  and  the  4.0  percent  Increase 
granted  a  few  short  months  ago.  is  as  much 
as  this  Board  can  request  the  traveling  pub- 
lic to  assume  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. In  my  view,  such  an  Increase  would 
provide  sufficient  revenue  to  sustain  the 
financial  health  of  the  carriers. 

I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  an  essentially  cost-c»lented  fafe  formula. 


The  formula  prod^ices  ancnnalles  and  In- 
equities. It  Ignores  value  of  service  and 
market  elasticity.  It  produces  drastic  in- 
creases tn  the  short  haul  and  medium  haul 
markets  where  the  majority  of  the  public 
trayeL  It  decreases  long  haul  fares  where  the 
value  of  service  is  greatest  and  ig^nores  the 
factor  of  cross-subsidization  inherent  in  a 
system  concept  of  transportation.  In  my 
judgment  a  great  deal  of  further  study  and 
analysis  is  necessary  before  such  a  sweeping 
and  permanent  regulatory  standard  is 
adopted. 

I  believe  that  an  across-the-board  increase 
limited  to  markets  over  400  miles  would  meet 
the  Immediate  needs  of  the  industry  for  ad- 
ditional revenues,  would  be  far  simpler  to 
administer  than  the  proposed  formula  and 
would  be  far  more  equitable  Ho  the  public 
and  the  carfiers  than  the  widely  varying  In- 
creases contained  in  such  a  formula. 

Robert  T.  Murpht. 

MiNETTi,  Member.  Concurring  and 

DlSSENTINa 

I  concur  in  the  majority  action  in  sus- 
pending and  Investigating  the  tariffs  before 
the  Board.  In  addition,  I  concur  in  the  desire 
of  the  majority  to  modify  the  basis  of  inter- 
line rate — prorates  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  long-standing  basis  for  division  of 
revenue  between  the  locals  and  the  trunks 
for  Interline  long-haul  passenger  trips  may 
not  reflect  the  conditions  of  today  or  the 
foreseeable  future. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  unable  to  conciur 
in  accepting,  without  an  Investigation,  a  fare 
adjustment  package  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease in  fare  levels  of  over  six  percent,  espe-  ' 
cially  bearing  in  mind  that  just  a -little  over 
six  months  ago  the  Board  permitted  a  fare 
Increase  approximating  foiu:  percent  of  the 
then  existing  level.  I  agree  that,  on  the  basis 
of  reported  results,  the  Industry's  earnings 
are  deflcient  if  measured  against  a  rate  of 
retiu'n  guideline  of  10.5  percent  on  invest- 
ment, and  therefore  I  would  permit  reason- 
able increases  in  promotional  fares  if  the 
carriers  believe  such  adjustments  to  be  bene- 
ficial. This  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Board's  historical  policy  of  giving  carriers 
considerable  latitude  to  experiment  with  dis- 
count fares  with  a  view  toward  maximizing 
their  revenues  while  offering  some  reductions 
from  normal  fare&  Again,  I  would  also  permit 
increases  In  first  class  fares  to  125  percent 
of  coach  fares,  since  the  present  level  of  first 
class  fares  does  not  appear  to  compensate  the 
carriers  for  first  class  service  on  a  fully  allo- 
cated cost  basis.  However,  I  would  go  no  fur- 
ther at  this  time,  in  the  absence  of  an  in- 
vestigation. 

Only  last  May  the  Board  refused  to  sanc- 
tion another  fare  Increase.  At  that  time,  it 
expressed  its  concern  about  the  depressed 
level  of  load  factors  and  pointed  out  that 
"the  carriers  have  bought  equipment  de- 
spite (not  by  reason  of)  traffic  forecasts."' 
As  stated  by  the  Board  in  its  May  order:  * 

"As  long  as  the  industry's  load  factor  con- 
tinues its  present  downward  trend,  and  in- 
flationary pressures  persist,  the  carriers  may 
find  themselves  in  a  cost-revenue  squeeze 
despite  the  Introduction  of  more  efficient  air- 
craft and  the  adjustment  of  their  fares.  An- 
other significant  aspect  of  an  unnecessary  in- 
crease in  unused  capacity  is  the  correspond- 
ing growth  in  the  Investment  base  and  fixed 
charges.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  fare  increases  will  stimulate  ad- 
ditional traffic.  The  basic  solution  to  the  in- 
dustry's present  financial  situation  would 
appear  to  lie  in  exercising  restraint  in  order- 
ing new  flight  equipment  and  in  the  use  of 
it*  available  capacity,  rather  than  in  increas- 


>  Order  69-«-38,  May  8.  1969,  page  4. 
'Ibid. 
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ing  its  price  to  the  public."  (Emphasis 
added) 

Although  I  am  persuaded  that  the  load  fac- 
tor problem  is  complex,  I  have  not  been  con- 
vinced that  the  foregoing  statement  is  in- 
correct. We  have  very  little  more  information 
today  with  respect  to  appropriate  load  fac- 
tor standards  than  at  the  time  of  our  earlier 
pronouncement,  and  unlike  the  majority,  I 
am  reluctant  to  entertain  a  general  increase 
in  coach  fares  until  after  the  question  of 
load  factor  standards  has  been  squarely  faced 
and  resolved  in  an  intensive  investigation. 

On  the  contrary,  I  fear  that  the  Increases 
sanctioned  today  may  prove  to  be  self-defeat- 
ing by  causing  a  further  drag  on  traffic 
growth  and  by  delaying  the  day  when  the 
Board  and  the  industry  will  come  to  grips 
with  the  basic  causes  of  the  industry's  pres- 
ent difficulties.  Until  those  causes  are  square- 
ly met,  we  face  the  prospect  of  still  further 


load  factor  declines  and  requests  for  addi- 
tional fare  Increases. 

G.  Joseph  Minetti. 

Adams,  Member,  CoNcxmRiNc  and  Dissenting 
I  do  not  associate  myself  with  the  con- 
cept that  local  service  carriers  may  not  in- 
crease first  class  fares  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  formula,  i.e.,  to  125%  of  the  computed 
coach  fare,  in  the  market.  Thus  I  dissociate 
myself  from  the  statement:  "It  is  the  Board's 
intention  that  this  fare  level  apply  only  to 
services  which  are  truly  first  class  in  char- 
acter and  quality  and  not  In  name  only." 

Traditionally,  local  service  carriers  have 
been  permitted  to  charge  a  first  class  fare, 
particularly  in  sparse,  short  haul,  noncom- 
petitive markets  even  if  their  piston  equip- 
ment and  limited  cabin  amenities  do  not 
equal  service  in  the  first  class  compartment 


of  more  modern  transcontinental  trunkllne 
Jets. 

Section  399.32  of  the  Board's  Policy  State- 
ment specifically  provides: 

"It  la  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  permit 
subsidized  carriers  maximum  freedom  to  ex- 
periment, in  interstate  and  overseas  air  trans- 
portation, with  commercial  rate  changes  for 
the  purpose  of  maximizing  revenues  and 
thereby  minimizing  subsidy  requirements, 
provided  the  resulting  ratas  are  not  other- 
wise unreasonable." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  local  service  car- 
riers must  be  permitted  to  Increase  their 
first  class  fares,  subject  to  the  exercise  of 
their  managerial  discretion  as  to  whether  the 
full  increase  on  certain  short  haul  routes 
might  price  air  transportation  out  of  the 
market. 

John  O.  Adams. 


APPENDIX  A.-SUMMARY  OF  PERTINENT  ASPECTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AIRLINE  PASSENGER  TARIFF  FILINGS  AS  OF  SEPT.  2,  1969 


Jet  coach 

• 
Discover 
America 
(R.T.) 

Youth 
standby 

Military 
standby 

Youth  and 
military 
reserva- 
tion 

Family  lares 

Children 
2  to  11 
years 

Terminal  charge 

Linehaul 

Spouse 

Children 

Mileage 

Rate            Jet 
(cents)     1st  class 

Night 
coach 

12  to  21 

2  to  11 

Present  discounts  foftrcent) 

25           50 
1 6.  0     125  per- 

5. 6       cent  ot 

5.2  jet  coach  J 

5.0 

4,8 
1 6.  7     125  per- 

5. 8       cent  ot 

5.  2    jet  coach 

5.0 

..    125  per- 
cent ot 
jet  coach 

1 6. 7      152  per- 
5. 8       cent  ot 
5.2    jet  coach 

50 
(0 

20 

percent 

discount 

(1) 

20 
percent 
discount* 

33!  3 
40  per- 
cent 
discount 

(0 

(') 

40 

percent 
discount 

25 
(?) 

(') 

(') 

(») 
O 

(^) 

50 
(') 

20 

percent 

discount 

(youth 

only) 

« 

(0 

(0 

(0 

66?j 

20 

percent 

discount 

(') 

(0 

20 
percent 
discount 

50  . 
(0 

33 '4 
percent 
discount 

(') 

« 

33^5 
percent 
discount 

W 

(-) 

33'i 
percent 
discount 

(«) 

33!  4 
percent 
discount 

(') 

O 

33!3 
percent 
discount 

(') 

33!^ 
nercent 
discount 

O  - 

American 

Braniff 

J9.00.., 

.  $8.60  

.  OtoSOO 

501  to  1000 

1001  to  1500..., 
1501  to  2000... 
Over  2000 

.  0to400 

401  to  1,100  ... 
1,101  to  1.800.   . 
Over  1,800 

+$3.00 

Adjust  existing  fare  to  stated 

percent  of  industry  norm,' 
then  add  $2  to  $9  depend- 
ing on  distance  in  markets 
above  400  miles. 

J8.60 

Under  300  miles,  $9,00 

301  miles  and  above  $10.50.. 

$11.00 

85  per- 

Eastern  

010  400 

401  to  1,100 

1.101  to  1,800... 
Over  1,800    .  . 

cent  ol 
jet  coach. 

75  per- 
cent of 
jet  coach. 

Northwest 

United 

All 

.  301  to  599 

600  to  1,199.... 
1,200  10  1,799... 
1,800  to  2,399... 

Over2,4M 

All 

6. 0     125  per- 
1 5. 6       cent  of 
5.  5     jet  coach 
5.4 
5.3 
5.2 

5. 7     120  per- 
cent of 
jet  coach  > 

75  per- 
cent of 
jet  coach. 

■Mileage  rates  applied  on  a  cumulative  basis. 
'Existing  ratio  is  used  if  it  is  higher. 
I  No  change. 


*  Northwest  proposes  to  provide  that  children's  fares  will  be  based  on  66?4  percent  ot  the  regular 
Jet  coach  fare  instead  ot  the  Discover  America  fare. 

<  Between  85  and'lOO  percent  In  markets  where  Continental  currently  provides  economy  service, 
and  between  92.5  and  107.5  percent  in  other  markets. 


APPENDIX  C. 


-DOMESTIC  OPERATIONS  OF  TRUNKLINE  AND  LOCAL  SERVICE  CARRIERS  NET  INCOME  AFTER  TAXES  AND  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT  12-MONTH  PERIODS  ENDED  MAR.  31 

1969  AND  1968 


Net  income '  (thousands) 


Return  on  investment ' 
(excluding  investment  tax 
credits)  (percent) 


Mar.  31, 
1969 


Mar.  31, 
1968 


Mar.  31, 
1969 


Mar.  31, 
1968 


Domestic  Trunk  Carriers: 

American $15,227  $46,149  5.33  6.21 

Braniff 3,019  -3,362  5.65  2.14 

Continental 2,884  15,292  4.68  11.53 

Delta 39,189  35,647  13.89  17.05 

Eastern -20,046  9,057  .70  4.95 

National 18,149  '21,937  11.03  15.03 

Northeast -3,226  -4,251  -.72  -5.81 

Northwest. 20,386  27,155  8.58  13.39 

TWA -7,037  7,846  .08  2.93 

United 23,328  54,095  4.92  6.13 

Western 1,720  10,053  3.97  10.19 

Total  trunks 98,593  219,618  4.78  6.93 


'  Net  income  after  special  items  (including  interest  expense)  and  income  faxes. 


Net  income  ■  (thousands) 


Return  on  investment ' 
(excluding  investment  tax 
credito)  (percent) 


If.  31, 
1969 


Mar.  31, 
1968 


Mar.31, 
1969 


Mar.  31, 
1968 


Local  service  carriers: 

AirWesf -$15,252  -$4,341  -$29.21  -$31.50 

Allegheny -6,782  -420  -.84  4.79 

Fontier -8,061  -1,966  -4.75  1.62 

Mohawk.- -4,351  -306  -1.22  3.70 

North  Central -1,196  1,619  3.62  7.50 

Ozark -2,016  1,383  2.54  7.34 

Piedmont -540  1,343  4.49  8.23 

Southern -279  -594  3.84  -.77 

Texas  InternatioDal -1,336  -660  2.25  4.14 

Total  locals -41,052  -8,934  -2.00  Tm 


'  Net  income  (excluding  interest  expense)  as  a  percent  of  investment  which  has  been  adjutM 
to  exclude  equipment  purchase  deposits  and  unamortized  discount  and  expense  on  deM. 
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APPENDIX  B.-OOMESTIC  TRUNKLINE  CARRIERS,  PERCENT 
IMPACT  ON  PASSENGER  REVENUES 


Nonnat  fares 

Dia- 

Ut 

daas 

CoMh 

Total 

taras 

Total 

Domestic  trunk 

urrierj: 

Amarican 

9.16 

4.43 

5.40 

2.12 

7.52 

BriniB c,^. 

7.51 

3.89 

4.59 

1.51 

6.10 

Continental 

5.93 

2.33 

2.87 

2.25 

5.12 

Delta 

SlIO 

1.89 

2.44 

2.13 

4.57 

Eastef* 

4.52 

X46 

3.64 

1.85 

5.49 

National 

2.38 

0.36 

0.65 

2.37 

3.02 

Northeart 

2.60 

1.91 

1.98 

2.02 

4  0O 

Northwest 

9.28 

5.09 

5.68 

2.10 

7.78 

Trais  Wofid 

7.10 

3.71 

4.30 

2.31 

6.61 

United 

9.37 

4.03 

5.07 

2.13 

7.20 

Western 

4.28 

14.99 

4.93 

2.05 

6.98 

Total  trunks 

7.43 

3.58 

4.25 

2.10 

6.35 

■  The  various  estimated  increased  percentages  are  over- 
stated to  the  extent  that  intrastate  fares  at  depressed  levels 
may  not  bt  subject  to  immediate  increase  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
because  of  the  requirements  of  intrastate  regulatory  approval. 
The  4.99  percent  coach  increase  for  Western  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  all  fares  being  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  formula.  Because  of  the  depressed  level  of  certain  Cali- 
lomla  intrastate  fares  in  markets  of  heavy  traffic  volume  and 
tlia  requirement  of  State  Commission  approval  of  any  increase, 
the  4.99  percent  estimated  coach  increase  for  Western  is  clearly 
overstated.  

Appendix  D 

Tarrip  cab  No.  90  Issced  by  Airline  TARirr 

Publishers,  Inc.,  Agent 

On  66tb  Revised  Page  10-C,  In  Rule  4,  the 
provisions  reading  "Rule  43 — Children's 
Fares  (applicable  to  NW  only)  **. 

All  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  pages  (except  fares,  provi- 
sions, and  fare  cancellations  applicable  to  or 
from  Hllo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  points,  and 
except  matter  specifically  excluded  below)  : 

3  let  and  32nd  Revised  Pages  13. 

3l8t  and  32nd  Revised  Pages  14. 

SOtb  and  31st  Revised  Pages  15. 

30th  and  31st  Revised  Pages  16. 

18th  Revised  Page  19. 

18th  Revised  Page  20. 

14th  Revised  Page  21. 

12th  Revised  Page  24-C. 

12th  Revised  Page  24-D. 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  42  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  September 
23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation  of 
the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Oreen). 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  43  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading). 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  44  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green). 

19th  and  20th  Revised  Pages  45  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Bowling  Oreen  and  Reading). 

19th  and  aoth  Revised  Pages  46  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) . 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  47  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  48  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23.  1969). 

14th  and  15tb  Revised  Pages  49  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  60  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) . 

15th  and  16th  Revised  Pages  61  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  canceUation 
of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) . 

15th  and  16th  Revised  Pages  61  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 


17th  Revised  Page  53. 
17th  RevlBed  Page  64. 

Tarot  cab  No.  98  lascxo  bt  Airumx  Tasht 
Publishers,  Inc.,  Agent 

All  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancella- 
tions on  the  following  pages  (except  fares, 
provisions,  and  fare  cancellations  applicable 
to  or  from  Hllo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian 
Points,  and  except  matter  specifically  ex- 
cluded below) : 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  25. 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  26. 

16th  and  17th  Revised  Pages  27. 

16th  and  17th  Revised  Pages  28. 

5th  and  6th  Revised  Pages  28-A. 

6  th  and  6  th  Revised  Pages  28-B. 

Original  Page  28-C.  " 

1st  Revised  Page  28-C. 

Original  Page  28-D. 

1st  Revised  Page  28-D. 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  29. 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  30. 

14th  Revised  Page  30-A. 

14th  Revised  Page  30-B. 

19th  Revised  Page  33. 

19th  Revised  Page  34. 

19th  Revised  Page  35. 

18th  and  19th  Revised  Pages  36. 

14th  Revised  Page  36-A. 

14th  Revised  Page  36-B. 

1st  Revised  Page  36-C. 

1st  Revised  Page  3e-D. 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  41. 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  42. 

15th  Revised  Page  42-A. 

ISth  Revised  Page  42-B. 

10th,  11th  and  12th  Revised  Pages  51  ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling 
Green) . 

10th,  11th  and  12th  Revised  Pages  52  (ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  fi'om  and  to  Bowling 
Green  and  Reading) . 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  53  (ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling 
Green  and  Reading). 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  54  (ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Read- 
ing). 

7th  and  8th  Revised  Pages  65  (ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
tive  September  23,  1969) . 

7th  and  8th  Revised  Pages  56  (ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

9th  and  10th  Revised  Pages  57  (ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

8th,  9th  and  10th  Revised  Pages  58  (ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

8th  and  9th  Revised  Pages  69  (ex- 
eluding  matter  m.irked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  frc»n  and  to  Reading). 

All  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  pages  (except  fares,  provi- 
sions, and  fare  cancellations  applicable  to  or 
from  Hilo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  Points,  and 
except  matter  specifically  excluded  below) : 

8th  and  9th  Revised  Pages  60  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  61  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and 
to  Reading) . 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  62  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and 
to  Reading) . 

15th  and  16th  Revised  Pages  63. 


ISth  and  16th  Revised  Pages  64  (exclude 
Ing  matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember as,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling 
Oreen). 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  64-A  (ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling 
Green  and  Reading) . 

12tb  and  13th  Revised  Pages  64-B  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling 
Oreen  and  Reading) . 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  64-C  (ex- 
cluding matter  noarked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1669,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

14th  and  16th  Revised  Pages  64-D  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969). 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  64-E  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  64-P  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

10th  and  11th  Revised  Pages  64-0  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) . 

10th  and  11th  Revised  Pages  64-H  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading ) . 

11th  and  12th  Revised  Pages  64-1  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and 
to  Reading). 

10th,  11th  and  12th  Revised  Pages  64-J 
(excluding  the  canceUation  of  fares  from  and 
to  Reading) . 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  64-K  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  64-L. 

24th  Revised  Page  97. 

24th  Revised  Page  98. 

11th  Revised  Page  08-A. 

11th  Revised  Page  98-B. 

Original  Page  98-D. 

Tardt  cab  No.  101  Issued  bt  Airline  Tarot 
Publishers,  Inc.,  Acxnt 

All  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  pages  (except  fares,  provi- 
sions, and  fare  cancellations  applicable  to  or 
from  Hilo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  points,  and 
except  matter  specifically  excluded  below) : 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  59. 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  60. 

2l8t  and  22nd  Revised  Pages  61. 

21st  and  22nd  Revised  Pages  62. 

24th  and  25th  Revised  Pages  63. 

24th  and  25th  Revised  Pages  64. 

18th  and  19th  Revised  Pages  65. 

27th  Revised  Page  67. 

27th  Revised  Page  68. 

22nd  and  23rd  Revised  Pages  69. 

22nd  and  23rd  Revised  Pages  70. 

31st  Revised  Page  79. 

31st  Revised  Page  80. 

31st  Revised  Page  81. 

31st  Revised  Page  82. 

20th  and  21st  Revised  Pages  102. 

24th,   25th   ahd^  26th   Revised   Pages   103. 

24th,   26th   and'  26tb   Revised   Pages   104. 

23rd,   24th   and   25th   Revised   Pages   105. 

23rd,   24th   and   25th   Revised   Pages   106. 

17th  Revised  Page  107. 

17th  Revised  Page  108. 

letb   and    17th  Revised   Pages   136. 

10th  and  11th  Revised  Pages  137  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  September 
23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation  of 
the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green  and 
Reading) . 

10th  and  11th  Revised  Pages  138  (excluding 
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the  canceUation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Bowling  Green  and  Reading) . 

17th  and  18th  Revised  pages  139  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  September 
23,  1069,  and  excluding  the  cancellation  of 
the  fares  from  and  to  BowUng  Green  and 
Reading) . 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  140. 
16th,    17th   and    18th   Revised   Pages    141 
(excluding  the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from 
and  to  BowUng  Oreen  and  ReacUng) . 

16th,  17th  and  18tb  Revised  Pages  142 
(excluding  matter  marked  to  become  effec- 
tive September  23,  1960,  and  excluding  the 
cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 

16th  and  17th  Revised  Pages  143  (excluding 
the  canceUation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
BowUng  Green  and  Reading ) . 

16th  and  17th  Revised  Pages  144  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  September 
23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  canceUation  of 
the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green  and 
Reading) . 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  145  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  September 
23,  1960,  and  excluding  the  cancellation  of 
the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green) . 

18th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  146  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Bowling  Green) . 
11th  Revised  Page  147. 
11th  Revised  Page  148. 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  149  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 

AU  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  pages  (except  fares,  provi- 
sions, and  fare  cancellations  applicable  to  or 
from  HUo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  Points, 
and  except  matter  speciflcaUy  excluded 
below) : 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  150  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

19th  and  20th  Revised  Pages  151   (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion to  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) . 
19th  and  20th  Revised  Pages  152. 
12th  Revised  Page  153. 
12th  Revised  Page  154. 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  156  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  ReacUng). 

14th  and  16th  Revised  Pages  156  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Beading) . 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  157  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  158  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23, 1969). 
13th  Revised  Page  150. 
13th  Revised  Page  160. 
13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  161  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969) . 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  162  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  163  (exclud- 
iKg  matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) . 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  164  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23.  1960,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

14th  and  16th  Revised  Pages  166  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  canceUa- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

14th  and  16th  Revised  Pages  166  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 


12th  Revised  Page  167. 

12th  Revised  Page  168. 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  169  (exclud- 
ing matter  maiiced  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) . 

All  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  jSages  (except  fares,  provi- 
sions, and  fare  cancellations  applicable  to 
or  from  Hllo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  Points, 
and  except  matter  speciflcaUy  excluded  be- 
low) : 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  170  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 

18th  and  19th  Revised  Pages  171. 

19th  Revised  Page  172. 

15th  Revised  Page  173. 

15th  Revised  Page  174. 

20th  Revised  Page  175. 

20th  Re\'lsed  Page  176. 

14th  Revised  Page  177. 

14th  Revised  Page  178. 

17th  Revised  Page  179. 

17th  Revised  Page  180. 

14th  Revised  Page  181. 

14th  Revised  Page  182. 

11th  Revised  Page  183. 

11th  Revised  Page  184. 

10th  Revised  Page  185. 

21st  Revised  Page  246. 

20th  Revised  Page  247. 

20th  Revised  Page  248. 

25th  and  26th  Revised  Pages  231. 

Tariff  CAB  No.  117  Issued  bt  Airline 
Tariff  Publishers,  Inc.,  Agent 

The  fares  and  provisions  on  the  following 
pages: 

10th  and  11th  Revised  Pages  25. 

10th  and  11th  Revised  Pages  26. 

7th  Revised  Page  29. 

lath,  13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  31  (ex- 
cluding the  Increase  In  family  fare  for  WA) . 

Tariff  CAB  No.  83  Issued  bt  Eastern  Air 

Lines,  Inc. 
All  fares  and  provlslonb  on  16th  Revised 
Page  7  and  14th  Revised  Page  8. 

Tariff  CAB  No.  284  Issued  bt  Eastern  Air 

Lines,  Inc. 
AU  fares  and  provisions  In  the  tariff. 

Appendix  E 

Civil   Aeronautics  Board  Order  69-9-lSO 

(Adopted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at 

Its  office  m  Washington,  D.C.  on  the  80th 

day  of  September,  1969) 

Passenger  fare  revisions  proposed  by  the 
Domestic  Trunkllne  Carriers — ^Docket  21322. 
order  denting  reconsideration 

By  Order  69-9-68  the  Board  suspended  and 
ordered  Investigated  tariff  filings  proposing 
fare  Increases  by  several  of  the  domestic 
trunkllne  carriers.  At  the  same  time  the 
Board  Indicated  Its  disposition  to  accept  a 
moderate  fare  Increase  based  on  a  fare  for- 
mula which  the  Board  outlined  In  the  sub- 
ject order.  Petitions  for  reconsideration  of 
the  Board's  decision  have  been  filed  by  the 
Honorable  John  E.  Moss,  M.C.  (California) 
and  34  other  Members  of  Congress,  and  by 
National  Airlines,  Inc.  requesting  suspension 
and  Investigation  of  the  tariffs  which  have 
been  filed  pursuant  to  that  order.  A  joint 
petition  for  reconsideration  has  been  filed 
by  Airlift  International.  Inc.,  and  The  Plying 
Tiger  Line  Inc.,  requesting  expansion  of  the 
order  to  include  restructuring  of  the  cargo 
rate  structure. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  petitions,  the 
Board  finds  that  they  do  not  establish  error 
in  the  Board's  decision  or  present  any  mat- 
ters that  otherwise  would  warrant  grant  of 
the  reUef  sought.  However,  certain  conten- 
tions of  the  petitioners  do  appear  to  warrant 
comment. 


The  principal  thnist  of  the  petition  filed 
by  the  Congressmen  Is  that  the  Board,  In  pro- 
posing to  permit  a  revenue  increase  based  on 
a  fare  formula,  faUed  to  establish  cost  and 
load  factor  standards,  failed  to  establish  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  fares  on  the  movement 
of  traffic  and  carrier  earnings,  and  that  the 
fare  structure  and  the  cost  basis  therefor 
have  never  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  an  evidentiary  hearing.  The  Board  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  these  conten- 
tions, but  remains  convinced  that  the  domes- 
tic air  carrier  industry  reqtilres  an  Immediate 
revenue  increase  In  light  of  its  higher  cost 
of  doing  business  and  Its  earnings  decline. 
The  Board  is  also  persuaded  that  there  is  no 
risk  that  the  increases  will  produce  excessive 
earnings  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  attempts  to  improve 
the  passenger  fare  structure  should  be  fur- 
ther delayed  for  the  substantial  period  re- 
quired for  evidentiary  hearing.  There  has 
been  general  recognition  of  the  need  to  over- 
havU  the  fare  structure  to  remove  its  inequi- 
ties and  bring  it  more  Into  line  with  cost 
factors,  and  by  conditioning  the  grant  of 
fare  relief  to  the  adoption  of  an  Improved 
structure,  the  Board  believes  it  Is  acting  in 
the  public  Interest.  This  conclusion  Is  not 
predicated  on  an  assumption  that  the  new 
fare  structure  Is  the  optimum.  Rather,  we 
view  it  as  a  first  step  toward  a  more  rational 
and  consistent  fare  structure  which  should 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic and  carriers  alike.  And,  as  stated  In  Order 
69-0-88,  the  Board  Intends  to  consider  fur- 
ther the  entire  matter  of  domestic  passenger 
fare  structure  and  level.  Including  the  prior 
and  Instant  requests  for  a  full-scale  formal 
Investigation  of  domestic  passenger  fares. 
The  Board  will  decide  what  further  action  Is 
necessary  and  appropriate  In  this  regard  In 
due  course.' 

National's  primary  contention  is  that  the 
proposed  fare  changes  are  no  answer  to  the 
Industry's  financial  problems  and  that  the 
formula  the  Board  had  determined  to  accept 
Is  based  solely  upon  cost  of  service  and 
ignores  value  of  service  and  price  elasticity 
factors.  National  asserts  that  the  only  equi- 
table action  at  this  time  Is  to  permit  an 
across-the-board  increase  in  all  fares. 

National  predicates  its  criticism  of  the  pro- 
posed fares  and  fare  structure  on  the  fact 
that  the  carrler-by-carrler  revenue  Increases 
do  not  correlate  closely  enough  with  Individ- 
ual carrier  needs  In  terms  of  deficiency  In 
current  returns  on  Investment.  Individual 
carrier  earnings  reflect,  of  course,  many  fac- 
tors other  than  the  level  of  fares  charged  and 
the  Board  Is  not  aware  that  any  fare  formula 
could  be  devised  for  this  competttlve  Industry 
which  woiild  have  the  effect  of  substantlaUy 
equalizing  the  several  carriers'  returns  on  In- 
vestment. In  this  regard,  National's  proposal 
stiffers  from  the  same  deficiency  that  car- 
rier attributes  to  the  Board's  formula.  More- 
over, the  individual  carriers'  current  earnings 
reflect  the  current  structure  with  aU  ita 
anomaUes  and  the  National  proposal  would 
merely  perpetuate  this  situation.  National's 
assertion  that  the  fare  etnicture  formula 
adopted  by  the  Board  reflects  only  cost  con- 
slderaUons  and  ignores  value  of  service  we 
believe  Is  Incorrect.  The  costs  studies  made 
by  the  Board  show  much  higher  costs  In 
short  haul  markets  and  much  lower  costs  In 
long  haul  markets  than  are  reflected  in  the 


1  The  Congressmen  cite  the  lack  of  single 
factor  fares  In  some  markets  as  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  traveling  pobUc.  We 
agree  and  we  have  already  taken  action  aimed 
at  assuring  the  establishment  of  single  sum 
fares  In  all  maricets  whether  Mrred  by  a 
single  carrier  or  not  whleb  meet  HHwttwinw 
traffic  standards.  In  any  event,  saspenslon 
of  the  proposed  tarUTs  is  no  eolotlon  to  this 
problem  since  the  pre-exteting  structure  suf- 
fers from  the  came  deficiency. 
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formula.  The  Board  believes  that  the  formula 
we  have  adopted  strikes  a  reasonable  balance 
between  cost  and  value  of  service  consider- 
atlons.- 

Airlift  and  Flying  Tiger  substantially  re- 
iterate the  position  expressed  in  their  state- 
ment of  position  and  oral  argument  that  the 
Board  should  take  some  steps  toward  restruc- 
turing the  domestic  cargo  rate  structure 
simultaneously  with  the  proposed  passenger 
fare  restructuring.  The  cargo  carriers  further 
request  that  the  Board  broaden  the  fare 
restructuring  contemplated  by  Order  69-9- 
68  to  include  establishment  of  cargo  rate 
structure  guidelines,  to  be  Implemented  by 
making  the  continuation  of  the  passenger 
fare  increases  beyond  January  31,  1970,  con- 
tingent upon  the  carriers  reaching  agp-ee- 
ment  on  such  a  revised  cargo  rate  structure. 
We  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  link  the  passenger 
fare  structure  matter  to  possible  modification 
of  the  domestic  cargo  rate  structure.  While 
we  would  encourage  the  carriers  to  review 
and  Improve  the  economics  of  their  cargo  rate 
structure,  we  find  no  basis  to  make  improve- 
ments in  passenger  fare  structure  contingent 
upon  cargo  rate  changes. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  I9S8,  and  particularly  sections 
204(a),  403,  404,  and  1002  thereof, 

It  is  ordered  that : 

1.  The  petitions  for  reconsideration  of 
Order  69-9-68  be  and  they  hereby  are  denied. 

2.  This  order  will  be  served  upon  all  peti- 
tioners and  interested  parties  in  IX)cket  21322. 

This  order  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

By  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

Harold  R.  Sanderson, 

Secretary. 

lifEMBCRS    MURPHT    AND    MiNETTI    CONCTTRRINC 

AND  Dissenting 
We  adhere  to  the  views  expressed  in  our 
respective  concurrences  and  dissents  to 
Order  69-9-68  and  would  suspend  and  in- 
vestigate the  tariffs  filed  pursuant  to  that 
order  to  the  extent  they  are  inconsistent  with 
those  views. 

Robert  T.  Murphy. 
G.  Joseph  Minetti. 

Appendix  F 
Affidavit 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia: 
Richard    W.    Klabzuba,    being    first    duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

1.  In  the  proceedings  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  entitled  Passenger  Fare  Revi- 
sions Proposed  by  Domestic  Trunklines, 
number  21322  on  the  Board's  docket.  I  was 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Petitioner  John 
E.  Moss  and  those  Petitioners  associated  with 
him. 

2.  On  September  29,  1969.  I  notified  Acting 
Chairman  OiUiUand  of  the  Board  that,  in 
the  event  that  the  Board  should  deny  the 
Petition  for  reconsideration  of  the  Board's 
Order  of  September  12,  1969,  No.  69-9-68, 
and  for  suspension  and  Investigation  of  the 
tariffs  filed  pursuant  thereto.  Petitioners 
would  request  a  stay,  pending  appellate  re- 
view, of  the  passenger  fare  tariffs  scheduled 
to  begin  taking  efTect  October  1,  1969.  Pur- 
suant  to  the  Acting  Chairman's   direction. 


'  National  also  objects  to  what  It  calls  "reg- 
ulatory coercion"  with  respect  to  the  consid- 
eration of  modified  bases  for  division  of 
interline  revenues  among  participating  car- 
riers. The  Board  is  not  committed  to  any  par- 
ticular result  but  does  expect  the  domestic 
Industry  to  examine  this  matter  in  good 
faith.  As  stated  In  Order  69-9-68,  a  change 
in  the  present  rate  prorate  method  appears 
to  be  warranted  by  current  relationships  of 
long  haul  to  short  haul  costs,  and  we  took 
into  account  in  reaching  our  decision  the 
possibility  that  some  revenue  shift  from  long 
haul  to  short  haul  carriers  might  occur. 


I  began  drafting  a  'ormal  request  for  a  stay 
in  the  event  the  Petition  for  Reconsideration 
and  Suspension  should  be  denied,  with  the 
purpose  of  filing  the  request  for  a  stay  with 
the  Board  that  afternoon. 

3.  While  I  was  drafting  the  request  tar  a 
stay,  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Acting 
Chairman  Gillilland.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  discussed  the  question  of  a  request 
for  a  stay  pending  appeal  with  the  Board's 
General  Counsel,  and  that  the  latter  bad 
advised  him  that  the  Petition  for  Recon- 
sideration and  Suspension  would  itself  be 
regarded  as  requesting  such  a  stay.  The  act- 
ing Chairman  therefore  advised  me  that  no 
further  papers  would  be  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly, no  further  papers  were  filed. 

Richard  W.  Klabzuba. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th 
day  of  December,  AD.  1969. 

Nancy  E.  Codick, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  Commission  Expires  Decemlier  15, 
1973.) 


UNREALISTIC  MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 
BY  ROGERS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
recent  speech  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  on  the  Middle  East  has  sent  a 
tremor  of  acute  apprehension  through 
every  friend  of  Israel  in  the  United 
States.  Its  tenor  was  pro-Arab  and  ut- 
terly unrealistic.  In  effect,  Israel  is  re- 
quested to  give  up  all  her  tangible  and 
dearly  won  gains  in  return  for  an  Arab 
promise,  which  will  probably  not  be 
forthcoming  and  worthless  if  given.  The 
Kremlin  seems  to  be  doing  rather  well 
in  terms  of  what  the  State  Department 
is  thinking. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  made  a  clumsy  bid  for 
Arab  favor  at  Israel's  expense.  No  mean- 
ingful, physical  act  is  asked  of  the  i)er- 
manently  intransigent  Arab  States,  who 
are  solidly  backed  by  Moscow.  Arab 
propaganda  has  shrilled  again  and  again 
that  the  United  States  is  anti-Arab,  and 
Mr.  Rogers  has  shown  that  this  admin- 
istration has  been  frightened  by  their 
rhetoric.  So  much  so  that  it  is  willing  to 
seek  to  bargain  away  Israel's  right  to  live 
in  its  eagerness  to  cuiTy  Arab  favor, 
which  in  turn  is  as  worthless  a  com- 
modity as  can  be  found  in  the  world 
today. 

It  is  an  outrage  upon  intelligence  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  this  new 
anti-Israel  policy  a  balanced  one.  Since 
when  has  Nasser  ever  considered  any 
agreement  binding  and  lived  up  to  it? 
Would  Mr.  Rogers  encourage  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family  to  live  in  an  Israel 
stripped  of  easily  defensible  borders  and 
dependent  upon  Arab  willingness  to  live 
up  to  such  an  agreement?  Who  will  guar- 
antee Israel's  territorial  integrity?  Pres- 
ident Nixon?  Secretary  of  State  Rogers? 

Who  will  control  the  Arab  terrorists, 
who  have  flouted  all  governments  they 
come  in  contact  with?  Has  the  example 
of  Lebanon  and  the  terrorist  attempt  to 
overthrow  its  government  been  forgotten 
so  fast?  Does  President  Nixon  ever  read 
or  listen  to  the  bloodcurdling  threats  of 
Israel's  extinction  which  daily  emanate 
from  the  Arab  world? 

Israel  has  asked  for  peace  constantly 
since  she  first  emerged  as  a  state  in  spite 


of  Arab  attempts  to  strangle  her  at  birth. 
She  has  asked  for  face  to  face  negotia- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  constant  attempts 
to  murder  her  citizens  and  destroy  her 
economic  well-being.  Even  in  victory  she 
has  been  magnanimous,  seeking  again 
and  again  only  the  right  to  live  in  peace. 
Yet,  it  is  the  very  right  which  her  circle 
of  enemies  constantly  seeks  to  deny  her. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  controlling  the 
entire  Arab  diplomatic  position.  Such 
familiar  unwillingness  to  negotiate  fairly 
seems  to  be  having  a  great  effect  upon 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers.  Through  the  rhetoric  comes  one 
plain  message.  This  administration  is 
assuming  the  old  familiar  Eisenhower 
line  of  giving  in  to  Russian  and  Arab 
demands  as  far  as  Israel's  well-being  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  utterly  appalled  at 
this  emerging  administration  policy. 
Israel  is  the  only  light  of  democracy  and 
resistance  to  oppression  in  that  area  of 
the  world.  Russia  delights  in  such  Amer- 
ican weakness.  What  she  cannot  obtain 
through  Arab  military  prowess  she  now 
seeks  to  lay  claim  to  through  betrayal. 

No  one  in  their  right  mind  would  be- 
lieve for  an  instant  any  Russian  guar- 
antee or  Arab  promise  to  be  good.  All 
they  want  is  an  Israel  surrender,  which 
will  strip  her  of  a  military  position  she 
has  won  in  unwilling  combat. 

Every  friend  of  Israel  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  has  been  taken  aback 
by  this  outrageously  pro-Arab  speech  by 
an  American  Secretary  of  State  acting 
apparently  with  the  approval  of  the 
President.  No  one  can  mistake  it.  We 
have  in  the  making  another  Czechoslo- 
vakia. In  1938  the  Czechs  were  ready  to 
fight  Hitler  rather  than  go  down  under 
his  heel.  Britain  and  France  betrayed 
the  nation  they  had  created,  selling  it 
down  the  river  to  the  Nazis.  The  Czech 
Army  was  strong  and  well  motivated.  Its 
natural  defensive  positions  were  excel- 
lent. Yet,  this  was  all  given  away  by 
Chamberlain  and  a  frightened  French 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Israel's  leaders  and 
friends  also  read  history.  They  will  not 
only  refuse  to  go  Czechoslovakia's  way, 
but  will  stand  firm.  President  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Rogers  have  taken  a  first  step  down 
a  devious  and  dishonorable  road.  I  fer- 
vently pray  they  retrace  their  steps 
swiftly. 

Never  did  I  think  to  see  the  day  when 
the  United  States  would  cravenly  crawl 
on  its  belly  to  the  likes  of  Nasser,  our 
worst  Arab  enemy,  and  beg  for  hi^avor 
at  the  expense  of  our  bravest  and  tiniest 
ally.  Su;h  shame  beggars  description. 


OLE  SINGSTAD 


(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  New 
York  on  December  8  died  one  of  the  most 
notable  figures  in  American  engineering, 
construction,  and  transportation  circles 
of  the  last  half  century.  He  was  Ole  Sing- 
stad,  a  great  engineer,  and  known  pri- 
marily as  an  innovator  in  the  construc- 
tion of  automobile  tunnels.  The  success 
of  the  Holland  Tunnel  under  the  Hudson 
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River  was  entirely  due  to  his  conception 
which  provided  for  the  ventilation  of 
automobile  exhaust  and  thereby  guaran- 
teed the  successful  operation  of  that 

facility.  ^  ^ 

A  native  of  Norway,  Mr.  Singstad  came 
to  this  country  in  1905  and  then  began 
his  noteworthy  career.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  him  and  one  could  not  help 
being  impressed  with  his  vivswiity  and 
enthusiasm  even  though  his  age  was  87 
when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance. 

His  life  reads  like  a  fabulous  creation 
of  fiction  and  so  unique  was  his  contri- 
bution to  the  progress  of  his  adopted 
country  that  I  wish  to  include  herewith 
the  obituary  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  9, 
1969: 

OLE  Singstad,  87,  Master  Builder  Or 

Underwater  Tunnels,  Is  Dead 

(By  Albln  Krebs) 

Ole  Singstad,  the  engineer  who  was  re- 
garded as  "the  master  tunnel  builder,"  died 
yesterday  at  Doctors  Hospital.  He  was  87 
years  old  and  lived  at  1120  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Singstad  was  a  designer,  builder  or 
consultant  on  dozens  of  vehicular  tunnels, 
including  the  Holland.  Uncoln,  Queens  Mid- 
town  and  Brooklyn-Battery  tunnels  in  New 
York,  the  tunnel  under  Baltimore  Harbor 
and  the  underwater  tube  that  connects  Oak- 
land and  Alameda,  Calif. 

He  considered  his  greatest  achievement,  in 
a  career  that  spanned  some  60  years,  the  de- 
sign of  the  Holland  Tunnel,  the  world's  oldest 
underwater  automobile  highway,  which  was 
opened  in  1927.  The  tunnel  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  Mr.  Singstad's  inge- 
nious plan  for  a  ventilation  system  to  elimi- 
nate exhaust  fumes.  The  ventilation  system 
became  the  standard  for  vehicular  tunnels 
the  world  over. 

When  the  Holland  Tunnel  was  put  Into  op- 
eration, The  New  York  Times  said  In  an 
editorial :  "To  Ole  Singstad,  Holland's  design 
engineer,  fell  the  task  of  finishing  an  under- 
taking that  will  rank  with  such  engineering 
monuments  as  the  Panama  Canal.  .  .  .  Tech- 
nical history  was  written  when  the  ventila- 
tion apparatus  was  designed." 

Mr.  Singstad  was  bom  in  Lensvik.  Norway, 
on  June  29,  1882.  His  father  was  Knut  Sing- 
stad, his  mother  the  former  Anne  Auseth. 
After  attending  Aalesund  Latin  School,  he 
went  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Trond- 
heln,  from  which  he  received  a  degree  In 
civil  engineering  in  1905.  The  same  year  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.    ,, 

Mr.  Singstad  became  an  American  citizen 
In  1911  and  the  following  year  married  Else 
Johansen  In  Brooklyn,  where  he  lived  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century. 

Starting  out  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  a  designer 
of  railroad  structures,  Mr.  Singstad  came  to 
New  York  in  1909  to  collaborate  on  the  design 
of  the  Hudson  tubes,  which  gave  New  Jersey 
its  first  uivderwater  link  with  Manhattan. 
Prom  1910  to  1917  be  was  in  charge  of  de- 
sign for  rapid  transit  subways  and  tiumels 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  including  the 
twin  rapid-transit  tube  from  WUliam  Street 
and  Wall  Street,  under  the  East  River  and 
Clark  Street  and  Fulton  Street,  to  connect 
with  subway  stations  under  the  St.  George 
Hotel  and  Borough  Hall. 

In  1919,  when  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
commissioned  CUfford  H.  Holland  to  build 
the  first  automobile  tunnel,  Mr.  Hammond 
quickly  concluded  that  unless  the  problem 
of  ventUatlon  could  be  solved,  a  tunnel  that 
would  be  safe  for  motor  traffic  was  an  Im- 
poEslbillty.  He  went  to  Mr.  Singstad  with  the 
problem. 

After  more  than  2,000  tests  Including  stud- 
ies on  Just  how  much  carbon  monoxide  fumes 
human  belnga  could  tolerate  In  a  given  pe- 


riod of  time,  Mr.  Singstad  developed  plans 
for  a  circular  tunnel  that  would  enclose 
three  tiers. 

SOADWAT  XH   mmiLX   TIBK 

The  middle  tier  was  the  roadway.  Beneath 
it  was  a  hollow  space  into  which  air  oould  be 
constantly  pumped  and  released  into  the 
roadway  at  intervals  through  ducts.  The  top 
tier  was  another  hollow  space,  with  ducts, 
through  which  rising  gases  could  be  sucked. 
The  system  was  deemed  workable,  and  con- 
struction on  what  was  to  be  called  the  Hol- 
land Tunnel  was  begun  in  1920. 

Mr.  Holland  died  before  the  two-tube  tun- 
nel was  half-finished,  and  his  successor,  Mil- 
ton H.  Freeman,  died  soon  after.  Mr.  Singstad 
took  over  full  responsibility  for  finishing 
construction  of  the  tunnel  he  had  designed. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge  formally  opened 
the  tunnel  on  Nov.  12,  1927,  by  pressing  a 
button  en  his  yacht  In  the  Potomac  that 
rang  a  big  brass  bell  at  the  tunnel  entrance. 
Mr.  Singstad  kept  the  bell  In  his  office  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

The  engineer  recalled  some  time  ago  that 
although  the  tunnel  was  opened  at  4  P.M., 
officials,  made  nervous  by  predictions  of  dis- 
aster, refused  to  allow  cars  through  until 
midnight,  when  traffic  would  be  at  its  lowest 
ebb. 

"I  couldn't  wait  to  enjoy  my  tunnel."  Mr. 
Singstad  said,  "and  so  when  the  speeches 
were  over.  I  set  out  to  walk  through  it  alone. 
Soon  I  heard  a  rumbling,  shuffiing  sound  in 
the  distance.  'Good  God!'  I  thought,  'it 
sounds  like  an  ocean,  like  the  tunnel's  caved 
Inl*  I  Jumped  up  to  the  e!evated  sidewalk. 

"My  fears  were  happily  unfounded.  The 
noise  came  from  hundreds  of  people  who, 
prevented  from  driving  through  the  tunnel, 
had  parked  their  cars  and  were  walking — 
some  pushing  baby  carriages — through  what 
I  don't  mind  calling  a  new  wonder  of  the 
world." 

As  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  City 
Tunnel  Authority,  a  position  in  which  he 
served  from  1935  to  1945.  Mr.  Singstad  was  a 
major  consultant  In  the  design  of  twt)  of  the 
three  tubes  of  the  Lincoln  Tunnel.  The  two 
tubes  were  completed  in  1937  and  1945. 

His  most  formidable  challenge  was  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  Queens  Mid- 
town  Tunnel  under  the  treacherous.  pcH-ous 
bed  of  the  East  River.  It  was  driven  through 
mud,  glacial  deposit  and  solid  rock,  at  a  cost 
of  $54-milllc»i.  some  (4-mlUlon  under  the 
original  estimate.  The  tunnel.  7.630  feet  long, 
was  completed  In  1940. 

Mr.  Singstad  planned  and  supervised  con- 
struction of  the  968-mlllion  Brooklyn-Bat- 
tery Tunnel,  which  runs  about  two  miles 
under  New  York  Harbor.  Construction  was 
begvm  in  1940.  suspended  in  1943  because  of 
the  war.  and  completed  in  1950. 

CONSULTED    ON    MANY    TUBES 

Over  the  years,  in  his  private  practice  as  a 
civil  engineer.  Mr.  Singstad  was  a  designer  or 
consultant  on  dozens  of  tunnel  projects. 
Most  of  them  were  constructed  in  soft  ground 
and  under  water,  but  some  burrowed  through 
mountains. 

He  was  consultant  engineer  for  the  George 
A.  Poeey  Tube,  the  first  automobile  tunnel 
built  by  the  trench  method,  completed  In 
1928.  The  tube,  under  the  Oakland.  Calif., 
estuary,  was  prefabricated  in  sections,  which 
were  placed  in  a  deep  trench.  Joined  together 
and  covered  with  rock  and  sand  fill. 

Mr.  Singstad  used  the  same  basic  method 
to  design  and  build  the  B«iltlmore  Harbor 
twin  tunnel,  an  underwater  highway  that 
eliminated  one  of  the  nation's  worst  north- 
south  tralBc  bottlenecks. 

"What  we  did,"  Mr.  Singstad  said,  "was 
to  build  a  sort  of  huge  double-barreled  shot- 
gun, 70  feet  wide  and  35  feet  high  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  long.  We  put  the  parts  Into 
a  trench  100  feet  below  the  water  and  cov- 
ered the  whole  thing  with  fill." 


WON  BELGIAIf  DXCOKATTON 


Mr.  Singstad,  who  waa  licensed  as  a  cItU. 

electrical  or  mfichanlral  engineer  in  17  states, 
was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  C^wn  by  the 
late  King  Albert  of^tbe  Belgians,  for  his 
design  of  the  tunnels  under  the  Scheldt 
River  at  Antwerp. 

Through  his  company,  now  Singstad,  Ke- 
hart.  November  &  Hurka.  at  17  Battery,  Mr. 
Singstad  was  a  consultant  for  vehicular 
tunnels  for  the  Argentine,  Chilean,  Vene- 
zuelan and  Norwegian  Oovenunents.  He 
also  had  a  hand  in  the  design  of  the  Calla- 
han Tunnel  under  Boston  Harbor  and  the 
modernization  of  the  Sumner  Tunnel  in 
Boston.  He  was  chief  engineer  and  designer 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  New  River  Tunnel 
and  the  West  Virginia  Memorial  Tunnel  at 
Wheeling. 

For  20  years  Mr.  Singstad  was  a  visiting 
lecturer  at  Harvard  University,  and  he  also 
taught  at  New  York  University.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers  from  1941  to  1943  and, 
as  a  committee  of  one,  wrote  what  is  known 
in  his  profession  as  "the  Singstad  draft"  of 
the  Canon  of  Ethics  for  Engineers,  stlU  In 
use. 

nSHED  FOB  RSCSEATION 

Mr.  Singstad,  although  rather  dlmlnutlye 
iif  size,  had  large,  strcng  hands.  Until  last 
July  be  went  to  his  office  daily,  and  it  was 
only  a  year  ago  that  he  had  to  give  up  his 
favorite  pastime,  dry  fly-fishing  for  trout  In 
mountain  streams. 

He  recently  completed  a  textbook,  "Tun- 
nels," to  be  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
r  1  was  the  author  of  dozens  of  technical 
papers.  He  was  a  Knight,  First  Class,  of  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Order  of  St.  Olav,  and  a 
Commander,  Order  of  Merit  of  Chile. 

For  the  last  20  years  he  had  dreamed  he 
would  one  day  see  a  cross-Manhattan  vehic- 
ular tunnel,  linking  the  Queens  Mldtown 
Tunnel  with  the  Lincoln  tubes.  Looking 
back  on  his  construction  projects,  he  said 
two  years  ago: 

"I  think  we've  overdone  It.  The  city  is 
choking  itself  to  death  with  cars.  The  city 
should  build  more  subways.  We  should  build 
more  rail  tiinnels  under  both  the  Hudson 
and  East  Tvers." 

Mr.  Singstad,  who  lived  at  1120  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, was  widowed  In  1964.  He  is  survived  by 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Gardiner  of  Wash- 
ington; a  son.  Paul  of  166  E.  61st  Street,  and 
two  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  A.M. 
Thursday  at  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Cbiirch, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  63d  Street. 


EFFECT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  imports 
into  the  United  States  are  reaching 
alarming  proportions.  Many  industries — 
and  millions  of  working  men  and  wom- 
en— are  threatened  by  this  veritable  tide 
of  imported  products  ranging  all  the  way 
from  mink  skins  to  steel.  Yesterday,  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
tax  reform  bill — an  amendment  granting , 
the  President  authority  to  establish  limi- 
tations on  imported  goods.  This  legisla- 
tion, I  feel,  must  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  Uie  New  Eng- 
land industries  menaced  by  foreign  com- 
petition. The  shoe  industry— once  one  of 
New  England's  most  healthy  businesses — 
is  virtually  languishing.  Forced  to  com- 
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pete  with  foreign  shoes  made  cheaply — 
indeed,  made  under  what  most  Ameri- 
cans would  consider  "sweat  shop"  condi- 
tions— ^New  England's  shoe  factories 
must  accept  a  rapidly  dwindling  share  of 
the  market.  The  textile  industry,  another 
industry  that  once  thrived,  faces  simi- 
larly bleak  prospects.  And  electronics 
firms,  especially  those  that  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  wholesale  liberal- 
ization in  our  tariffs  by  establishing 
plants  in  foreign  nations,  are  under  a 
kind  of  economic  and  financial  seige  by 
imports.  Local  1500  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers — the 
union  at  Sickles  Co.,  in  my  congressional 
district — points  out  that  electronic  im- 
ports threaten  the  jobs  of  thousands  of 
workers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Idle  debate  and  dithering  will  not  help 
untangle  this  knotty  problem.  Legisla- 
tion— legislation  like  that  adopted  yes- 
terday in  the  Senate — is  needed.  It  has 
been  argued — convincingly,  as  far  as 
some  legislators  are  concerned — that  the 
Senate  amendment's  language  is  far  too 
vague  and  far  too  sweeping.  The  amend- 
ment would,  it  is  suggested,  give  the 
President  authority  to  restrict  any  kind 
of  imports  under  any  kind  of  circum- 
stances. Granted,  the  authority  granted 
by  the  amendment  cannot  be  described 
as  narrow  and  explicitly  detailed.  Yet,  I 
am  sure — indeed,  I  am  convinced — that 
no  American  President  would  exercise 
such  authority  in  a  frivolous  or  capri- 
cious way.  The  President,  as  you  all  know, 
now  has  sole  authority  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  time  of  war.  I  am  sure  that 
no  Member  of  Congress  suspects  any 
American  President  would  heedlessly 
misuse  such  awesome  responsibility.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  any  Amer- 
ican President  would  jeopardize  this  Na- 
tion's international  trade  position  by 
heedless  misuse  of  yesterday's  Senate 
amendment. 

Plainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  imports  pose  a 
major  threat  to  more  than  a  few  Amer- 
ican industries.  Workers  are  losing  their 
jobs.  Plants  are  shutting  down.  Our 
balance-of-payments  situation,  already 
grim,  grows  worse  almost  weekly. 

It  is  time  to  act  now. 

The  cruelest  irony  in  New  England's 
plight  is  that  petroleum  products — home 
heating  oil,  for  example,  and  gasoline — 
are  soaring  in  cost  because  of  a  quota 
system  that  tightly  restricts  the  importa- 
tion of  cheap  foreign  crude  oil.  Trade 
and  t&riS  laws  do  virtually  nothing  to 
protect  the  jobs  of  New  England  con- 
sumers or  the  stabiUty  of  its  industries. 
Yet,  such  laws — specifically,  the  import 
quota  system  on  oil — cost  these  consum- 
ers quite  literally  billions  of  dollars  by 
sheltering  oil  industries  half  a  continent 
away  in  the  Southwest. 

Himdreds  of  bills  have  now  been  in- 
troduced in  this  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  quotas  on  imports  of  a  large 
variety  of  merchandise — the  most  im- 
portant being  meat,  textiles,  steel  prod- 
ucts, shoes,  oil,  lead  and  zinc,  and  mink 
skins.  In  some  cases  our  constituents 
have  advised  us  of  drastic  reductions  of 
production;  in  others,  of  serious  re- 
trenchments due  to  the  fall  off  of  orders. 
In  aU  such  cases  we  in  Congress  have 
been  asked  for  assistance  to  obviate  the 
serious  consequences  of  excessive  import. 
The  main  complaint  has  been  that  Amer- 


ican producers  and  American  workmen 
are  being  injured  by  the  ever  increasing 
flow  of  imports  which  are  comprising  an 
ever-growing  percentage  of  our  domestic 
consumption  market. 

Because  we  in  New  England,  with  an 
intensely  industrialized  economy,  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in 
consiuner  demand,  I  am  forced  to  draw 
attention  to  this  matter  of  excessive  im- 
ports. In  several  instances — textiles, 
shoes,  electronic  products — my  congres- 
sional district  has  been  hit  hard  by  the 
deleterious  effects  of  such  rising  imports. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  a  bill 
I  have  introduced  to  promote  orderly 
trade  in  textile  products.  An  excessive 
percentage  of  our  domestic  market  is 
being  supplanted  by,,  imported  textiles. 
These  textiles  comprise  not  only  cotton 
cloth,  but  also  wool  and  the  vast  total 
of  maiunade  staple  fibers,  filament,  and 
filament  yarns  used  in  our  textile  indus- 
try. 

The  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute  has  estimated  that  we  may  well 
have  to  face  an  import  level  of  around 
2.5  billion  square  yards  of  textiles.  Ac- 
tually this  total  will  constitute  around 
10  percent  of  our  domestic  consumption 
and  displace  the  production  of  about 
190,000  potential  American  textile  work- 
ers with  an  annual  income  of  around  $1 
billion.  This  kind  of  statistic  is  enough 
to  make  us  take  notice,  not  only  because 
of  the  displacement  of  workers  and  the 
loss  of  pay,  but  also  the  cutback  such 
a  loss  entails  in  the  general  consumer 
market,  and  the  shrinking  of  tax  revenue. 

Another  factor  that  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  fact  that  this  prodigious 
importation  of  foreign  textiles  costs  us 
around  $750  million  per  year  and,  there- 
by, adds  seriously  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  textile  indus- 
try has  been  well  in  the  forefront  of 
American  industries  in  spending  over  $7 
billion  during  the  last  10  years  for  mod- 
ernization of  plants  and  production  pro- 
cedures. Are  we  going  to  threaten  this 
modern,  efficient  capacity  with  under- 
utilization  by  having  a  sizable  percentage 
of  such  productive  ability  undercut  and 
displaced  by  imports?  In  all  fairness  to 
the  industry  as  a  whole  and  its  workers, 
I  submit  that  we  in  Congress  should  step 
in  and  place  a  specific  percentage  on  our 
domestic  consumption  which  we  would 
allow  to  overseas  exporters. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  our  textile  workers.  On  an 
average  such  workers  receive  $1.99  per 
hour  compared  to  25  cents  per  hour  in 
Hong  Kong  whence  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  our  imports  derives.  In  Japan 
the  wage  is  36  cents  an  hour — while  in 
India  it  is  around  14  cents.  In  some  in- 
stances the  fringe  benefits  paid  by  our 
textile  companies  to  textile  workers  ex- 
ceed the  total  wages  paid  by  foreign  tex- 
tile mills.  How  can  our  companies  and 
workers  compete  against  such  margins? 

We  must  also  consider  that  our  textile 
industry  does  export.  Yet,  it  is  a  fact 
that  about  50  nations  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  American  cotton  textiles  and 
another  30  have  tariffs  so  high  as  effec- 
tively to  shut  us  out  of  their  markets. 
This  type  of  prohibition  seriously  cuts 
down  the  total  of  our  textile  exports.  Yet 
in  all  candor  we  must  ask  why  foreign 


nations  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
textiles  from  us,  should  feel  that  they  are 
at  liberty  to  dump  untold  millions  of 
yards  on  our  markets  at  a  price  we  can- 
not meet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  over  3,000 
textile  plants  scattered  throughout  this 
Nation.  These  plants  buy  the  output  of 
other  industries.  A  vicious  cycle  is  cre- 
ated every  time  we  allow  one  of  these 
plants  to  be  injured.  The  repercussions 
are  felt  far  and  wide.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  equitable  method  of  meeting 
the  excessive  imports  and  injurious  com- 
petition is  to  assign  a  fixed  percentage  of 
our  domestic  market  to  imports.  This 
will  amount  to  a  fiexible  quota,  depend- 
ing on  the  market,  gradually  increasing 
as  our  population  increases. 

Another  industry  of  vital  concern  is 
the  shoe  industry.  We  have  seen  how 
shoe  imports  have  increased  very  sub- 
stantially during  the  last  decade  smd  at 
a  distinct  price  advantage.  Today,  fac- 
tory prices  of  our  domestically  produced 
rubber  and  canvas  shoes  average  around 
$1.50  per  pair,  whereas  foreign  shoes  of 
like  manufacture  enter  this  country  at 
a  price  of  70  cents  per  pair.  Even  leather 
or  part-leather  shoes  from  overseas  cost 
only  about  50  percent  of  the  factory 
price  of  shoes  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Here  a  new  tendency  is  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever. Even  as  the  prices  of  our  leather 
footwear  are  rising,  so  the  prices  of 
imported  leather  footwear  seem  to  be 
declining. 

Naturally  there  are  various  reasons  for 
the  rise  in  prices  here  at  home.  First  is 
the  increasing  demand  for  footwear  for 
our  armed  services — currently  around  20 
million  pairs  per  year.  Second,  there  has 
been  an  extraorcUnary  demand  for  our 
hides  and  skins  overseas,  thereby  in-^ 
creasing  the  price  of  leather  here  at 
home.  The  sad  part  is  that  much  of  this 
leather  is  returning  here  in  the  form  of 
footwear.  Third,  is  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  labor  as  compared  to  the  rise  in  pro- 
ductivity here  at  home.  Hourly  wage 
rates  have  increased  73  percent  since 
1948,  while  productivity  has  risen  by  less 
than  40  percent. 

Basically,  shoe  manufacturing  entails 
a  high  percentage  of  handicraft  work- 
here  our  workers,  due  to  the  use  of 
sophisticated  machinery,  are  able  to 
produce  about  50  percent  higher  per 
man-hour  than  in  the  best  comparable 
foreign  plant. 

Because  shoe  manufacturing  concerns 
are  rather  small,  both  here  and  abroad, 
comparable  costs  of  production  are  hard 
to  estimate.  Our  workers  receive  close  to 
$2  per  hour  plus  fringe  benefits,  whereas 
in  Japan  wages  average  40  cents  per 
hour,  and  56  cents  per  hour  in  Italy. 
What  is  significant  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  Japanese  exports  of  footwear  to  us 
increased  from  2.8  million  pairs  in  1955 
to  66  million  pairs  in  1965;  and  Italian 
exports  rose  from  1.2  million  pairs  in 
1955  to  22.3  million  pairs  in  1965. 

I  noted  before  how  in  shoes  and  tex- 
tiles an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  our 
market  has  been  superseded  by  foreign 
imports  during  the  last  few  years.  Now, 
imder  the  concessions  granted  during  the 
latest  GATT  negotiations,  prospects  are 
that  imports  of  these  commodities  will 
be  greatly  increased.  But  a  worse  posi- 
tion obtains  for  the  electronic  products. 
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On  TV  sets  Import  duties  have  been  re- 
duced from  35  to  10  percent;  to  11'/^  per- 
cent on  phonographs  and  to  12 '/^  per- 
cent on  radios.  Components  have  been 
subjected  to  similar  cuts.  TV  parts  from 
35  to  10  percent;  phonograph  parts  to 
111/2  percent  and  to  12 1^  percent  on  ca- 
pacitors, resistors,  tubes,  and  other  com- 
ponents. 

I  am  seriously  alarmed  at  the  trend 
of  imports  and  the  extent  by  which  im- 
ported radios  and  TV  receivers  are  un- 
dercutting our  domestic  manufacturers. 
In  1956  we  imported  just  imder  1  million 
radios  or  6  percent  of  our  total  sales.  Yet, 
by  1966,  we  imported  25.8  million  units 
or  68  percent  of  our  sales.  The  figures  are 
even  higher  percentagewise  for  1967  and 
1968. 

Although  TV  is  a  newer  industry,  sta- 
tistics are  likewise  alarming.  In  1961  we 
Imported  scarcely  60,000  receivers  or 
about  1  percent  of  a  sales  total  of  6.3  mil- 
lion sets.  By  1966  we  imported  over  1.5 
million  receivers  or  20  percent  of  a  sales 
total  of  7.7  million  sets. 

The  picture  is  even  worse  in  the  elec- 
tronic component  industry.  Here  we  im- 
ported during  1966  many  Items  whose 
ratio  of  imports  to  U.S.  production  is  as 
follows: 

Percent 

Receiving   tubes 27.5 

Record  changers 51.4 

Controls    66.4 

Transformers eg.  q 

Loudspeakers 81.2 

Capacitors,  electrolytic 138.3 

Transistors 195.8 

Mr.  Speaker,  total  imports  rose  from 
$135  million  to  over  $250  million  in  the 
period  1964-66.  Such  imports  add  nearly 
$150  million  to  our  international  pay- 
ments deficit. 

We  pioneered  the  electronic  industry. 
We  pay  the  highest  wages.  Yet  we  allow 
our  trade  negotiators  to  dissipate  our  ad- 
vantage by  giving  excessive  concessions 
to  other  industrialized  nations  whereby 
they  proceed  to  swamp  our  markets.  Only 
by  givmg  foreign  producers  a  variable 
quota,  based  on  our  domestic  consump- 
tion market,  can  we  assure  to  ourselves 
an  industry  which  will  not  be  inundated 
by  low-cost  foreign  production  and  one 
which  will  remain  economically  viable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  copies  of  letters  I  and  Con- 
gressman Silvio  O.  Conte  have  sent  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  trade  negotiator  protesting 
excessive  electronic  imports : 

November  18,  1969. 
Mr.  Carl  Gii-bert, 

Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiation 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Today  we  have  asked  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  insti- 
tute a  full-scale  Investigation  Into  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  excessWe  Imports  of  like  or 
competitive  products  on  the  electronic  prod- 
ucts and  components  Industry. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  Items, 
an  duties  on  electronic  equipment  and  com- 
ponents were  reduced  by  50  percent  during 
the  last  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  at 
Lieneva.  The  first  two  yearly  reductions  are 
now  in  effect  and  the  result  has  been  a 
highly  disturbing  Increase  In  Imports.  This 
so-called  reciprocal  trade  program  seems  to 
oe  a  unilateral  reduction  by  the  United 
btates  only,  since  most  other  countries  have 
tariffs  twice  as  high  against  our  electronic 
exports. 
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As  you  know,  the  electronics  Industry  has 
a  ratio  of  total  payroU  cost  to  value  of  ship- 
ments of  over  40  percent.  Yet  this  Important 
labor-intensive  Industry  suffers  from  vastly 
Increased  competitive  Imports  due  to  greatly 
reduced  duties. 

In  the  case  of  textiles  and  steel,  long-term 
Import  arrangements  were  made  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Import  quotas  were  arranged  by 
our  Government  with  foreign  producers.  I 
believe  that  you  should  Institute  discussions 
with  foreign  exporters  for  a  specific  per- 
centage of  our  domestic  market  for  negotia- 
tion similar  to  that  arranged  for  steel  and 
textiles.  In  New  England  many  electronic 
firms  are  being  injured  by  excessive  imports: 
labor  unions  also  Indicate  that  the  only  relief 
that  could  be  afforded  their  industry  would 
be  in  the  form  of  a  long-term  agreement 
with  specific  Item  and  dollar  quotas. 

Your  consideration  of  thU  matter  and  ef- 
forts to  rectify  an  increasingly  serious  con- 
dition in  the  total  electronic  Industry  will 
be  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kdward  p.  Boland, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Member  of  Congress. 


to  a  Justifiable  remedy  recommendation  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edwaso  p.  Bolanb, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Silvio  O.  Contb, 
Member  of  Congress. 


REMOVAL  OP  INCOME  LIMITATIONS 
ON  PERSONS  RECEIVING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY   BENEFITS 


November  18;  1969. 
Hon.  Glenn  W.  Sutton, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Alarming  new  in- 
creases in  the  importation  of  electronic 
equipment  pose  a  threat  to  the  domestic 
electronic  industry  and  the  Jobs  of  its  em- 
ployees. In  our  Congressional  Districts 
alone — the  First  and  Second  Districts  of 
Massachusetts — electronic  Imports  Jeopardize 
the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  workers. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  received 
increasingly  severe  complaints  about-the  ex- 
panding import  competition  In  electronic 
products  and  components  originating  In 
Europe  and  Japan.  Just  recently.  Local  1500 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
again  voiced  concern  about  rising  imports — 
imports  that  are  causing  Increasing  retrench- 
ment of  workers  in  both  segments  of  the 
electronic  Industry.  Not  only  are  such  Im- 
ports taking  an  ever-Increasing  share  of  the 
American  consumer  market  In  electronic 
products,  but  foreign  tariff  rates  in  most 
industrialized  countries  are  more  than  twice 
our  own,  inhibiting  our  own  exports.  In 
fact,  our  deficit  in  electronic  merchandise 
trade  Is  currently  running  in  excess  of  $400 
million  annually. 

In  1968  the  electronic  industry  testified 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  nearly  100,000  Jobs  were  lost  because  of 
expanding  imports  of  like  or  competitive 
electronic  products  and  components.  In  1967 
Imports  rose  to  more  than  double  the  total 
of  1964.  And,  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1968,  Imports  of  consumer  electronic  prod- 
ucts expressed  as  a  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
were  even  more  alarming: 

[In  percent) 
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The  officers  of  the  labor  union  at  Spring- 
field have  pointed  out  that  these  percentages 
continue  to  rise  steeply  and  that  the  com- 
petition is  becoming  increasingly  Injurious. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  electronics  in- 
dustry is  being  undercut  by  excessive  im- 
ports— stemming  largely  from  the  50  per- 
cent reduction  of  tariffs  under  the  latest 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations  weakening  an 
industry  Indispensable  to  our  national  se- 
curity—we hereby  request  a  full  tariff  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  import  position  of 
the  electronic  products  and  components  in- 
dustry. 

Your  early  notification  of  bearings  leading 


(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting 
testimony  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  regarding  the  removal  of  the 
income   limitations   placed   upQn   those 
persons  receiving  social  security  benefits. 
As  I  have  stated  many  time  before  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  if  a  person  pays  into 
the  social  security  for  30  years  he  has  a 
right  to  receive  benefits  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  If  this  same  person  had  been 
paying   into   a   private   trust   fund,   he 
would  as  a  matter  of  equity  automati- 
cally receive  these  benefits.  However,  we 
find  that  this  is  not  the  situation  with 
regard  to  social  security.  Under  the  law, 
a  man  can  be  paying  into  the  system  and 
upon  his  61st  birthday  if  he  is  earning 
income  in  the  form  of  wages  or  salary 
over  $1,680  he  will  have  a  $1  loss  in  bene- 
fits for  every  $2  he  earns.  President  Nixon 
has  proposed  that  the  ceiling  be  raised 
to  $1,800  which  is  a  mere  increase  of  $10 
per  month.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  members  of  thi^  committee  that  be- 
cause of  the  skyrocketing  inflation  rack- 
ing this  Nation  each  month  a  social  se- 
curity beneficiary  loses  at  last  50  cents 
in  paying  power  from  his  benefits.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
hereby  inserting  a  copy  of  my  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  the  Record  : 

Testimont  op  Hon.  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  address  my 
remarks  this  morning  to  a  provision  of  the 
Old  Age  Survivors  and  DlsablUty  Insurance 
program,  namely  the  Income  limitation  on 
those   persons    who   receive   Social    Security 
benefits   upon  retirement  at  age  65.   Under 
this  provision  a  man  cannot  even  consider 
working  part-time  without  endangering  his 
Social  Security  benefits.  It  seems  as  though 
dependence  on  society  is  being  encouraged. 
When  reviewing  the   history   of   this  Act. 
we  find  that  the  Income  limit  was  first  placed 
in  the  Act  when  passed  by  Congress  in  1936. 
The   desperate   economic   situation   at    that 
time   made   it   Impossible   for   many   of  our 
young  people  to  obtain  needed  employment: 
and  In  order  to  create  more  Jobs,  the  elderly 
were  encouraged  to  leave  the  Job  market  by 
placing    an    earnings    limitation    upon    the 
amount  a  person  could  earn  from  working 
and  still  receive  Social  Security  benefits. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  why 
this  argument  should  not  be  used  today 
First,  many  highly  skilled  people  are  past 
age  65  yet  are  vitally  needed  to  provide  nec- 
essary goods  and  services.  Secondly,  eminent 
gerlologlsts  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  in- 
advisable for  our  elderly  to  stop  work  since 
they  lose  all  incentive  If  they  are  left  home 
with  nothing  to  do.  Thirdly,  It  is  easily  seen 
that  through  the  use  of  our  Social  Security 
laws  we  have  forced  our  senior  citizens  to 
live  at  the  poverty  level.  For  example,  the 
average  Social  Security  payment  to  an  elderly 
person  over  65  years  of  age  is  «98  per  month. 
Given  the  present  Social  Security  earnings 
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limitation,  th«  maximum  Income  a  person 
can  reortve  from  Social  Secmlty  plua  outside 
earned  Income  Is  93456.  This  figure  Is  below 
the  poverty  level;  I  beUeve  that  It  Is  degrad- 
ing the  dignity  of  our  senior  citizens  to  force 
them  to  live  at  this  meager  existence  under 
our  present  social  insurance  payments. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents  concerning  the  Income  limi- 
tation. I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  this 
letter  Into  the  testimony. 

•I  have  always  worked  for  my  living  and  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  But 
the  stipulation  which  has  been  in  effect  of 
being  able  to  earn  only  $140  per  month  with- 
out benefits  being  withheld  puts  you  In  an 
almost  impossible  situation.  You  can't  get 
along  on  what  you  are  getting  from  Social 
Security  plus  the  $140  you  are  allowed  to 
earn,  but  you  find  It  Is  hardly  worthwhile 
to  try  to  earn  more." 

As  a  whole,  this  Is  bow  the  elderly  of  our 
nation  arp  affected  by  this  earnings  limita- 
tion. 6.6  million  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
between  the  ages  of  66  and  75  earned  no 
income  during  1968.  1.5  million  Social  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries  earned  an  income  of  less 
than  $1680  during  1968.  600,000  Social  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries  earned  an  income  exceeding 
$1680  but  received  some  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 800,000  possible  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries earned  an  Income  over  $1680  and 
received  no  benefits. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  en- 
couraged some  of  our  senior  citizens  to  evade 
the  law.  A  gentleman  from  California  sent 
me  a  letter  telling  me  how  he  accomplishes 
this: 

"Should  this  be  necessary  to  outsmart  an 
unfair  law?  This  is  how  it  Is  done.  We  have 
a  verbal  agreement  when  hired  as  follows: 
Total  salary  $600  per  month  payable  $140.00 
salary  (allowable)  and  $150.00  a  car  and  ex- 
pense allowance  (not  counted  as  S.S.).  This 
leaves  a  balance  of  $310.00  per  month  payable 
as  a  bonus  In  December  in  a  lump  sum.  To 
comply  iDith  the  Social  Security  law,  the  De- 
cember social  security  check  is  returned. 

"Next  month  (Jan.)  being  a  new  year,  the 
procedure  Is  repeated,  and  I  can  receive  11 
Social  Security  checks  and  a  possible  yearly 
Income  of  over  $800  per  month  (less  $200.00 
Social  Security  December  check  returned). 
Income  tax  Is  declared  only  on  salary  and 
bonus — Social  Security  payments  and  ex- 
penses can  be  Justified  as  non-taxable. 

"I  am  sick  of  this  subterfuge  and  believe, 
as  you  do,  that  my  20  years  of  top  deductions 
entitles  me  to  an  old  age  of  useful  work 
without  feeling  like  a  cheat. 

"Please  don't  give  me  away,  but  If  that's 
the  way  they  want  it,  I  will  use  my  still  ac- 
tive mind  to  find  every  loophole  possible  and 
educate  my  friends  to  do  the  same." 

Also,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Bdr.  Wes  Fleming  of  Dresser,  Wisconsin. 
In  his  letter  which  Is  attached,  Mr.  Fleming 
explains  how  our  senior  citizens  are  being 
cheated  by  the  Income  limitation. 

The  law  states  that  a  person  cannot  receive 
91680  In  "earned  income."  Esimed  income  Is 
defined  to  mean  wages  or  Income  for  self- 
employment.  However,  If  the  Income  Is  from 
Interest  or  rental  of  real  estate,  it  Is  not  con- 
sidered earned  Income.  Thus,  through  our 
Social  Security  laws,  we  are  dlscrinUnatlng 
against  those  families  which  would  be  con- 
sidered middle  Income  who  have  put  two 
children  through  college,  probably  paid  a 
mortgage  on  a  home,  and  Incurred  one  or  two 
major  illnesses.  We  find  that  these  people 
iisually  do  not  have  the  money  to  Invest  in 
securities  and  other  forms  of  Income  pro- 
ducing assets  during  their  working  years 
since  they  are  usually  trying  to  provide  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  those  who  will  counter  the  argu- 
ments I  have  Just  presented  by  stating  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Social  Security  system  la 
to  provide  social  Insurance  against  the  loss 


of  income  during  the  retirement  years  or 
disabilities.  However.  I  feel  compelled  to  dis- 
agree strenuously  with  this  view.  I  believe 
that  If  a  person  pays  into  the  system  for 
thirty  years,  he  has  the  right  to  receive  cer- 
tain benefits  in  return.  If  this  person  had 
paid  Into  a  private  pension  plan  there  would 
not  be  an  income  limit  applied.  Furthermore, 
If  the  Social  Seciu-lty  system  had  been  estab- 
lished with  proper  funding.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  Justify  any  income  limitation. 

Dresser,  Wis., 
November  17, 1969. 
Representative  Benjamin  Blackburn, 
Representative  from  Georgia. 

HONORABLE  SIR:  Have  Just  read  an  article 
in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  concerning  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  for  old  people  on  Social 
Security.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  wrote  a  piece  to  this  St.  Paul  paper  a  few 
days  ago.  (So  far  it  has  not  been  printed). 
A  copy  of  this  might  Interest  you  and  help 
you  in  your  work. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
"Social  SECURrry — A  Hoax  and  a  Swindle — 

A  Good  Deal  for  the  Wealthy  and  the 

Very   Poor,   an   Expensive   Headache   for 

Those  in  Between  Who  Have  To  Work  To 

Make  Ends  Meet 

"I  am  not  against  Social  Security.  The 
Medicare  part  of  it  Is  wonderful. 

"What  I  am  against  Is  the  the  rotten,  un- 
fair, discriminatory  laws  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  Social  Security. 

"Social  Security  is  'Great  Stuff'  until  you 
try  to  collect  on  It.  Then  you  find  out  what 
It  really  Is. 

"We  are  a  group  of  people  past  65.  We  have 
no  company  pension.  We  have  been  self-em- 
ployed. 

"We  have  paid  In  a  lot  of  money  toward 
Social  Security,  but,  because  we  have  to  work 
to  make  ends  meet  our  Social  Security  Is 
taken  away  from  us. 

"We  understood,  when  this  thing  was 
first  set  up,  that  it  was  to  help  those  past 
65 — whose  earning  capacity  had  diminished, 
that  we  need  not  expect  to  be  able  to  live  on 
It — that  It  would  be  a  supplement  to  other 
Income. 

"That  would  be  fine.  That  Is  the  way  It 
should  be.  But  that  Isn't  the  way  it  Is. 

"When  we  have  Income  from  labor,  over  a 
lousy  91680,  then  they  start  taking  our  So- 
cial Security  away  from  us.  And  we  dont  get 
the  91680.  Only  about  91344.  The  rest  the 
Government  takes  for  Income  and  Social 
Security  taxes. 

"Even  though  past  65  we  have  to  pay  Social 
Security  taxes  to  help  people  who  never  have 
worked  and  never  Intend  to — while  we  keep 
on  paying  In  but  can  collect  nothing  if  we 
work  enough  to  earn  a  modest  income. 

"This  $1680  figure  applies  to  those  whose 
Income  is  from  labor.  A  person  with  a  $50,000 
Income,  If  it  is  from  interest  or  rent  can  col- 
lect the  full  amount  of  Social  Security — even 
though  his  money  and  property  has  been 
Inherited. 

"No  doubt  this  is  as  it  should  be.  He  has 
paid  for  it.  He  should  have  it. 

"But  we  haT-e  paid  in  Just  as  much  as  he 
has,  and  If  we  work  enough  to  earn  a  modest 
living — then  we  can  not  collect  anything. 

"We  want  equal  rights. 
"They  tell  us  that  after  72  we  can  earn 
any  amount  and  also  collect  Social  Seciirlty. 

"Big  Deal!  But  who  is  going  to  hire  us 
after  we  are  72.  Most  of  us  wlU  be  dead  by 
that  time. 

"For  seven  years,  from  age  65  to  72,  wo 
are  being  deprived  of  benefits  received  by 
others  which  we  have  helped  to  pay  for. 

"We  are  not  asking  f<»'  amy  special  privi- 
leges or  special  treatment.  We  want  to  earn 
what  we  are  able  to  earn  after  65  and  alao 
collect  like  others  do.  We  want  what  we  have 
paid  for  and  have  a  right  to  expect. 
"We  have  worked  bard  aU  our  Uvea.  W« 


have  paid  taxes,  educated  our  children  and 
have  helped  to  make  this  country  what  it  la 
today.  We  have  never  asked  for  or  received 
help  from  anyone. 

"Now  when  we  are  old  we  are  being  kicked 
In  the  teeth. 

"Most  legislators  Ignore  our  problem,  as 
do  labor  unions,  farm  organizations  and 
chambers  of  commerce.  Our  voting  strength 
Is  not  great. 

"People  in  this  age  group  would  like  to 
keep  th^r  homes  and  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  their  friends  live — In  the  home 
they  have  buUt  and  paid  for — where  the 
children  can  come  home  and  spend  a  week- 
end once  In  a  while. 

"But  with  taxes,  upkeep  and  Insurance 
costs  where  they  are,  together  with  the  cost 
of  fuel,  telephone,  light,  food  and  clothing— 
we  must  work  to  make  ends  meet. 

"We  like  to  keep  a  car  for  a  small  amoimt 
of  driving.  We  have  Doctor  and  medicine  ex- 
penses. Medicare  does  not  pay  it  all,  not  by 
quite  a  long  ways. 

"When  we  work  enough  to  meet  these  ex- 
penses— then  our  Social  Security  payments 
are  completely  cut  off. 

"We  have  one  alternative 

"We  can  forget  about  meat  and  butter, 
drop  our  insurance,  sell  our  home  and  our 
car.  move  into  a  small  apartment  and  pre- 
pare to  rot  there.  Then  we  could  collect  So- 
cial Security  if  we  cut  our  earnings  down  to 
a  near  poverty  level. 

"We  do  not  want  to  do  this.  If  we  had  fair 
and  equal  treatment  we  would  not  have  to 
do  this. 

"Why  should  we  lose  our  Social  Security 
Just  because  our  Income  Is  from  Labor?  Why 
can't  we  have  the  same  treatment  given 
people  with  other  Income.  Many  of  us  pay 
$100  a  month  or  more  to  the  government  In 
Income  and  Social  Security  taxes  and  lose 
our  6W11  Social  Security  payments  besides. 

"People  who  have  paid  In  practically  noth- 
•  Ing  collect  $55  per  month.  There  is  talk  of 
raising  this  to  $80.  a  great  vote  getter.  But 
that  would  not  help  us  one  bit.  We  cannot 
even  collect  the  minimum.  We  cannot  col- 
lect anything  If  we  earn  enough  for  a  modest 
living. 

"Seems  like  the  modern  way  to  get  atten- 
tion Is  to  msurch,  smash  windows,  tip  over 
cars  and  burn  building^.  We  are  rather  old 
for  that.  Besides  we  dont  believe  In  such 
tactics. 

"If  enough  people  would  write  their  legis- 
lators It  might  help. 

"Keep  m  mind  that  a  raise  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  will  not  help  us.  It  is  the 
amount  we  can  earn  without  penalty  that  Is 
killing  us. 

"This  $1680  figure  should  be  raised  to  at 
least  $3680.  Or  better  still  let  us  make  what 
we  can  plus  Social  Sectulty.  We  have  paid 
for  It.  If  we  had  put  that  money  Into  li»sur- 
ance  to  take  care  of  us  in  our  old  age  we 
would  be  collecting  on  It.  They  would  not 
ask  how  much  we  were  making.  We  would 
get  what  we  had  paid  for  and  our  premium 
payments  would  stop.  Why  should  we  pay 
In  after  we  are  65? 

"I  claim  the  Government  owes  us  back  pay 
with  interest  for  every  dollar  they  have 
cheated  us  out  of  since  we  reached  65. 

"We  won't  be  around  a  lot  longer.  Can 
someone  help  us  get  a  square  deal?" 

Rep.  Blackburn:  We  appreciate  what  you 
are  doing.  I  Tjelieve  Hartke  of  Ind.  and  Alvln 
O'Konski  of  Wis.  might  give  you  a  great 
Uf  t  on  thU. 

If  you  consider  the  amount  we  pay  In  So- 
cial Security  and  Income  taxes  it  would  al- 
most equal  the  S5.  payments  we  should  be 
collecting. 

In  other  words.  U  we  qiUt  working  and 
collected  Social  Security  it  would  make  prac- 
tically no  difference  to  the  Government  bal- 
ance. 

Very  Blncerely  yours, 

WCSLXT  FLXaUNO. 
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GRAVE  FAILURES  IN  LEADERSHIP 
AND  mSTITUTIONS  NATIONALLY 
HAMPER  OUR  HOPE  FOR  THE  FU- 
TURE OF  OUR  NATION  AND  THE 
WORLD 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
in  this  Nation  speak  with  such  clarity  and 
depth  of  perception  as  does  John  W. 
Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion and  former  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Recently,  Dr.  Gardner  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  might  be  considered  to  be 
the  keynote  for  the  decade  we  are  about 
to  begin.  In  this  magnificent  speech 
which  he  delivered  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  Dr.  Gardner  points  out  clearly  and 
precisely  the  grave  failures  in  leadership 
and  In  institutions  nationally  which 
hamper  our  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Dr.  Gardner  not  only  appraises  crit- 
ically the  failures  and  weakenesses  in 
leadership  and  our  governmental,  in- 
dustrial, and  trade  union  institutions  but 
goes  on  to  point  out  the  many  and  cre- 
ative opportunities  which  exist  for  each, 
in  turn,  to  change  and  thus  allow  the 
rectification  of  the  ills  which  currently 
are  paralyzing  our  Nation.  He  also  calls 
upon  the  people  of  our  country  to  set 
aside  once  and  for  all  the  prejudice  and 
appeals  to  bigotry  which  plague  us  and 
get  on  with  our  business  of  building  a 
creative  and  progressive  society.  He  calls 
upon  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  to  mar- 
shal public  opinion  against  those  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life  in  whom  rests  the 
power  to  help  solve  our  most  pressing 
national  problems  and  who,  at  present, 
refuse  to  act  aflBrmatively. 

I  agree  completely  with  Dr.  Gardner 
that  our  national  "passivity"  which  pre- 
vents positive  action  today  can  be  solved. 
But  it  can  only  be  confronted,  eliminated 
and  replaced  with  forward  movement  if 
the  average  voter-citizen  begins  to  real- 
ize that  his  govei-nment  should  not  be 
"managed"  for  him  as  is  his  pension  fund 
or  his  mutual  fund.  When  this  impor- 
tant ingredient  of  vigilance  and  wide- 
scale  democratic  participation  is  absent, 
those  who  are  governed  can  have  Uttle  to 
say  about  the  results  stemming  from  the 
legislative   and   administrative   actions 
which  are  negligent  of  the  public  interest. 
One  can  have  little  sympathy  in  our 
democratic  system  for  the  lazy  citizen- 
voter  who  simply  will  not  take  the  time 
to  participate  in  his  government.  In  the 
absence  of  this  creative  association  of 
citizen    and    government    the    vacuum 
which     results     oroduces     government 
which   is   lethargic,   unresponsive,   and 
sometimes  lacking  a  morality  which  pre- 
vents it  from  responding  to  a  crisis  of 
the  dimension  which  now  confronts  our 
Nation.  I  commend  to  every  Member's  at- 


problems  are,  but  seem  Incapable  of  sum- 
moning our  will  and  resources  to  act. 

We  see  the  brooding  threat  of  nuclear  war- 
fare. We  know  our  lakes  are  dying,  our  rivers 
growing  filthier  dally,  our  atmosphere  in- 
creasingly polluted.  We  are  aware  of  racial 
tensions  that  could  tear  the  nation  apart. 
We  understand  that  oppressive  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  affluence  is  intolerable.  We  see 
that  our  cities  are  sliding  toward  disaster. 

And  these  are  not  problems  that  stop  at 
our  borders.  The  problems  of  nuclear  war- 
fare, of  population,  of  the  environment  are 
Impending  planetary  disasters.  We  are  In 
trouble  as  a  species. 

But  we  are  seized  by  a  kind  of  paralysis  of 
the  will.  It  is  like  a  waking  nightmare. 

I  propose  that  as  we  enter  the  new  decade 
we  make  a  heroic  effort  to  alter  both  our 
mood  and  our  state  of  Inactivity.  Let  1970 
be  a  year  of  renewal,  and  during  that  year 
let  us  give  our  Institutions  and  ourselves  a 
Jolting  reappraisal  and  overhaul. 

The  place  to  begin  Is  with  our  national 
leadership  In  both  the  Executive  branch  and 
the  Congress.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  leadership.  More 
than  any  other  factor,  it  is  the  missing  In- 
gredient In  our  situation  today. 

We  have  had  faUures  of  leadership  before. 
But  rarely  before  have  we  had  the  widespread 
distrust  of  our  own  institutions  that  we  see 
today.  And  that  distrust  Is  not  limited  to 
radicals.  Ask  shopkeepers,  housewives,  young 
executives  or  insurance  salesmen  what  con- 
cerns them.  If  you  travel  around  the  coun- 
try as  I  do  more  or  less  continuously,  you  will 
find  that  there  Is  a  deep  and  pervasive  feel- 
ing among  all  segments  of  the  populace  that 
"things  aren't  working" — and  Washington 
is  given  a  major  share  of  the  blame.  When 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  share  that 
uneasiness,  when  a  growing  number  are  los- 
ing all  confidence  in  our  society,  when  the 
problems  themselves  are  terrlfylngly  real, 
then  It  is  Immoral  for  our  national  leaders — 
in  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch — 
to  temporize.  It  is  indecent  for  them  to  let 
us  imagine  that  we  can^  solve  our  problems 
without  money  or  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
tackle  them.  It  Is  criminal  for  either  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats  to  put  politics  before 
the  nation's  future. 

Now  let  me  speak  specifically  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Any  Judgment  on  the  President's 
leadership  must  take  into  account  that  he 
came  into  office  at  a  difficult  time,  must  deal 
with  a  Congress  of  the  opposing  party,  and 
finds  his  options  limited  by  inflation  and 
the  war. 

But  given  all  that,  he  must  do  more  to 
set  a  tone  of  lu-gency  to  which  we  can  all 
respond,  and  more  to  exemplify  in  his  own 
actions  a  determination  to  solve  our  pressing 
problems. 

We  are  not — and  should  not  become — blind 
followers  of  the  leader.  But  only  the  Presi- 
dent's clearly  expressed  concern  and  clearly 
stated  priorities  can  mobilize  the  federal  ap- 
paratus, encourage  Congress  to  shake  off  its 
lethargy,  and  enable  leaders  in  other  sectors 
of  American  life  to  move  decisively. 

His  greatest  test  Is  on  the  international 
front.  His  first  task — and  one  cannot  exag- 
gerate Its  urgency — is  to  end  the  war.  Even 
more  Important  In  the  long  run  will  be  steps 
that  must  be  taken  to  cope  with  the  thr«at 
of  nuclear  warfare.  His  recent  action  with 
respect  to  biological  warfare  was  encour- 
aging. 

On  the  domestic  front  the  President  must 
say  more  explicitly — and  with  greater  ur- 
gency— what  he  conceives  to  be  an  approprl 


tentlon  this  very  imoortant  addr«>»i  hv  *'*  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  dilemmas 
John  W  OnrHnlr^S^^  L  T  ^  °'  **»«  *='"^'  ^^^  equaUty  Of  opportunity, 
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follows 

Remarks  bt  John  W.  Gardner,  Chadiman 
As  we  enter  the  1970s  there  are  many  curi- 
ous aspects  of  our  situation,  but  none  more 
strange  than  our  state  of  mind.  We  are 
•wudous  but  Immobilized.  We  know  what  our 


lems  that  are  wracking  the  nation. 

Not  only  must  he  propose  social  programs 
adequate  to  our  need,  but  when  the  legisla- 
tion goes  to  Congress  he  must  fight  as  hard 
for  It  as  he  fought  for  the  ABM  and  Judge 
Hayns  worth. 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  Congress.  This 


Congress,  which  has  acquired  a  reputation 
for  lethargy,  could  dl^l  that  reputation 
not  only  by  passing  needed  legislation  but 
by  enacting  genuinely  meaningful  Congres- 
sional reform.  Few  Institutions  in  our  na- 
tional life  are  as  gravely  in  need  of  renewal 
as  Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
newal requires  first  of  all  measures  to  abolish 
the  seniority  system  and  to  curb  the  abuse 
of  po^er  by  entrenched  committee  chairmen. 
In  1958,  Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring 
the  chief  Judges  of  federal  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts  to  give  up  their  administrative 
duties  when  they  reach  age  70. 1  propose  that 
Congress  Impose  the  same  rule  on  its  own 
members.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  78. 
Thirteen  Senate  and  House  committee  chair- 
men are  over  70,  six  of  them  over  75,  two 
over  80.  They  are  full  of  years  and  honors. 
They  can  serve  their  country  best  by  step- 
ping aside.  That  would  be  patriotism  at  its 
highest. 

Congress  must  also  put  an  end  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  tolerating  grave  conflicts  of 
Interest  among  its  own  members  whUe  at- 
tacking the  same  fault  in  others.  It  should 
pass  a  conflict  of  interest  statute  with  teeth 
In  it. 

These  flaws  In  Congress  have  been  debated 
for  years.  What  Is  new  Is  not  the  weaknest. 
in  the  Institution  but  the  mood  of  ques- 
tioning In  the  nation.  If  there  were  ever  a 
time  when  it  is  essential  that  our  institu- 
tions merit  our  respect,  this  Is  it. 

And  what  about  industry?  I  would  propose 
that  as  we  enter  the  19706  industry  address 
itself  to  three  central  Issues. 

First,  it  should  make  an  unqualifed  com- 
mitment to  equality  of  opportunity  for  mi- 
nority groups.  Some  Anns  have  performed 
nobly  In  this  respect.  But  the  majority  are 
still  dabbling  with  the  problem  and  many 
are  engaged  in  outright  fakery — giving  Up 
service,  preserving  a  public  Image  and  doing 
as  little  as  possible. 

Second,  Industry  should  commit  Itself  to 
end  pollution.  Again,  some  farslghted  busi- 
ness leaders  have  already  done  so,  but  the 
record  of  industry  as  a  whole  has  been  de- 
plorable. It  has  lied  to  the  public  and  to  It- 
self about  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  We 
are  Just  beginning  to  grasp  the  immense 
complexity — and  danger — of  environmental 
pollution.  It  Is  not  wholly  an  industrial  prob- 
lem, but  Industry  has  a  crucial  role  In  it  and 
could  contribute  enormously  to  Its  solution — 
if  only  by  foreswearing  its  practice"^  of 
emasculating  pollution  control  legislation  as 
it  moves  through  Congress.  Public  anger  over 
pollution  Is  rising,  and  the  time  for  effective 
action  has  come. 

Third,  industry  should  meet  the  rising  tide 
of  consumerism  with  constructive  measures. 
Leaders  in  each  industry  should  set  stand- 
ards of  regard  for  the  consumer  and  should 
be  tough  in  demanding  that  the  rest  of  their 
industry  follow  suit.  If  they  dont  they  will 
be  brought  under  increasingly  savage  criti- 
cism by  a  bilked  and  frustrated  public. 

Labor  unions  too  have  their  tasks  to  ac- 
complish— and  the  one  that  overshadows  all 
others  at  the  moment  is  to  root  out  racial 
discrimination,  to  eliminate  reatrlctlve  mem- 
bership practices  that  deny  the  opportunity 
to  work  or  to  advance  beyond  menial  work. 
I  know  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  I 
know  the  difficulties.  But  it  must  be  done.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  the  unions  have  bene- 
fited enormously  from  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica's conscience  has  been  basically  on  their 
Bide.  In  many  of  the  battles  that  had  to  be 
settled  In  the  public  forum,  that  fact  was 
decisive.  Today  that  advantage  is  leaking 
away  very  rapidly. 

The  possibilities  of  constructive  (dtange  by 
the  professions  are  enormous.  Shaw  said  that 
every  profession  Is  a  oon^>lracy  against  the 
public.  Certainly  every  profession  U  deeply 
implicated  in  the  Institutional  rigidities  ot 
the  society. 

The  health  professions  must  act  at  <»ioe  to 
redesign  the  system  of  health  services  in  this 
country.  It  is  outworn,  expensive  and  out- 
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rageovuly  Inefflclent.  Healtb  professionals 
could  modernize  It.  If  they  doDt,  pressures 
from  outside.  portlcuUu-Iy  from  govenunent*! 
Initiatives,  will  Inicrease  enormously.  Our  beat 
hope  here  Is  the  ferment  among  young  health 
professionals.  They  are  eager  to  move. 

Professionals  in  education  must  answer  to 
much  the  same  Indictment.  They  preside  all 
too  complacently  over  a  system  that  Isn't 
working.  They  could  change  It,  but  often — as 
in  the  case  of  health  professionals — they  are 
obstacles  to  change  rather  than  promoters  of 
it.  As  for  the  colleges  and  universities,  they 
have  been  Jolted  out  of  their  complacency 
and  are  In  an  excellent  position  to  accom- 
plish the  long-delayed  overhaul  of  their  In- 
stitutions. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  private  non-profit 
activities  in  general — cultural,  civic,  social 
service,  religious,  scientific  and  charitable 
organizations.  Some  of  the  worst  known  ex- 
amples of  organizational  decay  are  in  this 
category.  And  one  of  the  gravest  agents  of  de- 
cay Is  the  sense  of  moral  superiority  that 
afflicts  such  Institutions.  Sad  to  say,  people 
who  beUeve  that  they  are  doing  a  noble  thing 
are  rarely  good  critics  of  their  own  efforts. 

As  we  enter  the  1970s,  all  such  hlghminded 
organizations  should  re-examine  their  per- 
formance with  unsparing  honesty  (not  ex- 
cluding the  Urban  Coalition).  Let  them  ask 
whether  they  have  spent  too  much  time  con- 
gratulating themselves.  Let  them  ask  what 
possible  difference  It  would  make  if  their 
organization  went  out  of  existence.  Let  them 
ask  whether  they  are  dabbling  with  a  prob- 
lem that  calls  for  a  massive  assault.  Let  this 
be  the  year  In  which  they  ask  toughmlnded 
outside  critics  to  work  with  them  In  a  no- 
holds-barred  reappraisal  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

Government  agencies  should  not  be  ex- 
empted from  such  self-appraisal.  They  too  are 
hampered  in  constructive  change  by  the  nar- 
cotic of  self-congratulation.  Somehow  It  Is 
believed  that  one  doesn't  have  to  apply 
tough-minded  criticism  to  noble  and  dedi- 
cated effort.  Let  each  government  agency 
honestly  appraise  the  extent  to  which  It  has 
built  an  empire  rather  than  served  the  pub- 
lic. And  let  It  ask  how  much  risk  It  has  taken 
In  fighting  for  good  causes.  The  natural  state 
of  the  bureaucracy  Is  to  be  unbloody  but 
bowed.  It  would  look  better  with  some  hon- 
orable scars. 

Now  let's  have  a  look  at  the  person  whom 
practically  no  one  ever  attacks,  the  person 
who  holds  the  highest  title  a  free  society  can 
award :  citizen.  What  has  he  done  to  give  one 
confidence  In  self-government?  Not  as  much 
as  one  would  like.  Too  many  take  a  free  ride 
as  far  as  any  distinctive  effort  to  serve  the 
common  good.  Too  many  are  apathetic,  self- 
al}sorbed  and  self-serving. 

In  a  vital  society  the  citizen  has  a  role  that 
goes  far  beyond  duties  at  the  ballot  box.  He 
must  man  the  party  machinery,  support  so- 
cial and  civic  reform,  provide  adequate  funds, 
criticize,  demand,  expose  corruption  and 
honor  leaders  who  lead. 

One  thing  the  citizen  can  do — must  do — Is 
to  reject  fiercely  and  consistently  all  poli- 
ticians who  exploit  fear  and  anger  and  hatred 
for  their  own  purposes.  He  cannot  rid  himself 
entirely  of  those  emotions.  But  he  can  rid 
himself  of  politicians  who  live  by  manipu- 
lating them.  Such  leaders  will  not  move  him 
toward  a  better  future. 

For  example,  pitting  white  ethnic  mi- 
norities against  bltick  and  brown  minorities 
can  only  bring  sorrow  to  both;  and  the 
politician  who  pursues  that  strategy  should 
be  rejected  by  both. 

Polls  have  repeatedly  shown  that  when 
all  Is  said  and  done,  most  Americans  do 
want  to  see  our  problems  solved,  including 
the  problems  of  poverty,  race  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  They  dr  want  to  see  Justice  done. 
Another  thing  the  citizen  can  do  Is  to 
throw  the  weight  of  public  opinion  against 
those  In  the  private  sector  who  are  unvnillng 
to  work  toward  the  solution  of  our  common 


problems.  They  should  find  out  what  major 
flmu  In  their  area  are  equal  opportunity 
employers.  Which  firms  are  shirking  on  that 
front?  Let  those  firms  know  that  their  fail- 
ure Is  recognized.  What  firms  are  contribut- 
ing most  to  pollution?  Let  them  feel  the 
weight  of  public  disapproval. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  nature 
of  the  urban  crisis.  Too  many  Americans 
have  come  to  equate  the  crisis  in  the  cities 
with  racial  tensions — and  they  are  tired 
of  the  race  problem  and  wish  It  would  go 
away. 

It  won't  go  away,  but  If  It  did,  the  urban 
crisis  would  remain.  Discrimination,  in  some 
measure,  touches  most  urban  issues  in  this 
country.  But  such  critically  Important  is- 
sues as  housing,  manpower  and  Income  for 
the  poor  deeply  involve  white  as  well  as 
black.  Most  of  the  poor  are  white.  And  one 
cannot  blame  racial  tensions  for  our  monu- 
mental traffic  Jams,  for  the  inexorable  ad- 
vance of  air  and  water  pollution,  for  the 
breakdown  in  administration  of  the  courts, 
for  the  shocking  irefllciency  and  often  cor- 
ruption of  municipal  government. 

It  Is  true  that  when  urban  systems  mal- 
function, minorities  and  the  poor  are  hit 
first  and  hardest,  but  the  problem  Is  deeper 
and   broader  and   ultimately  affects  us  all. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  urban  prob- 
lem is  a  deep-mnnlng  crisis  in  the  manage- 
ment of  complextUr  and  change. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  of  an  Im- 
portant thing  to  understand  about  any  Insti- 
tution or  social  system,  whether  It  Is  a 
nation  or  a  city,  a  forporatlon  or  a  federal 
agency:  It  doesn't  niove  unless  you  give  It  a 
solid  push.  Not  a  mild  push — a  solid  Jolt.  If 
Jiie  push  is  not  administered  by  vigorous  and 
purposeful  leaders.  It  will  be  administered 
eventually  by  an  aroused  citizenry  cx'  by  a 
crisis.  Systemic  Inertia  is  characteristic  of 
every  human  Institution,  but  overwhelmingly 
true  of  this  nation  as  a  whole.  Our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  dilutes  the  thrust  of 
positive  action.  The  competition  of  Interests 
Inherent  in  our  pluralism  acts  as  a  brake  on 
concerted  action.  The  system  grinds  to  a 
halt  between  crises.  Madison  designed  it  In 
such  a  way  that  It  simply  won't  move  without 
vigorous  leadership.  I've  often  wondered  why 
he  dldnt  say  so.  Perhaps,  having  In  mind  his 
brilliant  contemporaries.  It  Just  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  day  might  come 
when  leadership  would  be  lacking. 

One  final  word — I  said  earlier  that  we  per- 
ceive the  dangers  confronting  us  but  are 
seized  with  a  paralyzing  passivity.  I  believe 
that  passivity  Is  curable.  I  believe  that  we 
can  recover  our  power  to  act  decisively — as 
individual  citizens  and  as  a  nation.  All  It 
takes    Is    money,    guts    and    leadership. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968.  the  United  States  led  the  world 
in  the  production  of  crude  petroleum 
with  an  output  of  3.329.000,000  barrels — 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  world 
total.  The  State  of  Texas  alone  produced 
more  than  any  other  coimtry  in  the 
world  except  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ven- 
ezuela. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  December  13  to  December 
18,  on  account  of  urgent  personal  busi- 
ness. 


To  Mr.  Hosus  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  eye  sur- 
gery. 

To  Mr.  EiLBERG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gray),  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio) ;  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuKENs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoE) ;  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoLicER  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  the  last  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler) . 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roe)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  tluee  instances. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiACGi  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  PtjRCELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiNGHAU  in  three  instances.     , 

Mr.  Vanik  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DimcAN. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pelly  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Stbigsb  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Fish. 
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Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Berry  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nasax. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stafforo. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
December  12,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENT:  Ck>mmittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  744.  Resolution 
Providing  for  the  printing  of  the  proceed- 
ings In  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration Incident  to  the  presentation  of  a 
portrait  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  N.  Frledel; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-741). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DEST:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  print- 
ing of  manuscript  entitled  "Separation  of 
Powers  and  the  Independent  Agencies: 
Cases  and  Selected  Readings",  as  a  Senate 
document;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-742).    Ordered    to    be    printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46. 
Ck>ncurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  a  report  entitled  "Handbook  for  Small 
Business"  as  a  Senate  dociunent;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-743).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJt.  13630.  A  bill  to  extend  cer- 
tain expiring  provisions  of  law  relating  to  vo- 
cational education;  without  amendment 
(Hept.  No.  91-744).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hoiiee  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  69.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  the  Army,  National  Guard  Fa- 
cility, Ethan  Allen,  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Materiel  Command  Firing  Range,  Underbill, 
Vt.  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-745). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  12S35.  A«  bUl  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  release  certain  r«- 
strlctlons  on  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  Texas  In  order  that 
such  land  may  be  used  for  the  city  of  El 
Paso  North-South  Freeway;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-746).  Referred  to  the 
CTommittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  UiUon. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  15209.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1970.  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-747).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H3.  16166.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  jxxjsecutlon  of  projects  In 
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certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
748.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  bills  and  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  15195.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  Improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    AYRES     (for    hlmseU.    Mr. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  BIr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bkix 
of  California,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Rxm  ot 
New    York,    Mr.    Dansels    of    New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Caret,  Mr. 
Dcllenback,  Mr.  Hawktns,  Mr.  EscH. 
Mr.     Hathawat,     Mrs.     Mink,     ISt. 
ScHETTER,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Moorhxad.  Mr.  Findlet, 
Mr.     Hamilton,     Mr.     Yates,     Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Rees.  and  Mr.  Syming- 
ton) : 
H.R.  151^6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.     AYRES     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Daddario.  Mr.  Prstex 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  BROOMnEts. 
Mr.   PtrciNSKi,   and   Mr.   Mikta)  : 
H.R.  15197.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1966.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   BOGOS: 
HJt.  15198.  A  bill  rdatlng  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  sales  of  real  property 
by  a  corporation;  to  tne  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  lOr.  COHELAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sandman)  : 
HJl.  15199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  estaldlsh  unlfcmn  and  eqtiltable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  15200.  A  blU  to  end  discrimination  In 
the  availability  of  Federal  crop  Insiirance  and 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  additional 
funds  for  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
crop  Insurance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  16201.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1482  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
Xot  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  incident 
to  the  death  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  which  no  remains  are  recovered;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Serrlces. 
ByMr.DOWNINO: 
H.R.  15202.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVUI  ot 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
flta  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  M..  FOLEY: 
HJl.  15203.  A  bill  to  protect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment In  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored."  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
B.S,.  15204.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderiy 
marketing    of    articles    Imported    Into    the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis 
for  the  adjustment  by  the  VS.  economy  to 


expanded  trade,  and  to  aflonl  foreign  suiq;>ly- 
Ing  nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  In  the  U.S.  market;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ur.  IxaaVlT  (for  hlmseU.   Mr. 
JoKMSOH    of    California,    and    Ifr. 
Moss): 
HJt.  15205.  A  bill  to  designate  the  naviga- 
tion lock  on  the  Sacramento  Deepwater  ship 
channel  in  the  State  of  California  as  the 
William  G.  Stone  navigation  lock;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  15206.  A  bill  to  authorise  and  foster 
Joint  rates  for  International  transportation 
of  property,  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  such  propery,  and  for  other  purposes;  aU 
to  the  end  of  developing,  coordinating,  and 
preserving  aU  modes  of  transportation  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  well 
as  developing  and  preserving  port  and  air- 
port gateways  of  the  United  States,  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  conunerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  national  defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJl.  15207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  project  for  Denlson  Dam  (Lake 
Texoma).  Red  River,  Tex.  and  Okla.,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
HJl.  15208.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  costs,  expenses,  and  at- 
torneys' fees  to  defendants  In  actions  by  the 
United  States  for  the  condemnation  of  real 
property  after  determination  of  the  amount 
of  Just  compensation,  or  after  abandonment 
of  such  actions  by  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  15209.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJl.  16210.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  ContUiulng 
Studies  of  JuvenUe  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJt.  16211.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce- 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  15212.  A  bUl  to  provide  comprehensive 
preschool  education  programs  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

By  BSr.  MONAOAN: 
HJt.  16218.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  cm  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  16214.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natloaal 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hiunanltles 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  15215.  A  bill  to  make  the  armed  rob- 
bery of  gasoline  stations  a  Federal  offense; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  16216.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  trans- 
portation and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  in  connection  with  World  Jam- 
boree of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  In  Japan  In 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Sarrlces. 

By  Mr.  RUTH: 
HJl.  15217.  A  bill  to  enootmce  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  talr  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajs  and  Maana. 

ByMr.BIAOOI: 
B.  Res.  740.  Resolution  to  create  a  special 
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Committee   on  Film   Classification;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.  Res.  747.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  prohibit  a  single  appropria- 
tion bill  from  carrying  appropriations  for 
more  than  one  executive  department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  748.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules^of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  the  yeas  and  nays  In  the  case  of 
final  action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  general  appropriation  bills;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  lidr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Braoemas)  : 

H.  Res.  749.  Resolution  authorizing  travel 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  certain  members  of  the  committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  I.ab<M';  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.  Res.  750.  Resolution     to     provide     f<M- 
the  further  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  105; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: . 
H.R.  15218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tu- 
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ran  Argun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clary.  

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  15219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ma].  Ml- 
chael  M.  Mills,  TJ.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  16220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  In- 
Soon  Lee  Castronova;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  15221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gagliardi  Paladino;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By.  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.R.  15222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
R.  Keefe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH   AND  THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  the  recent  past  there 
have  been  statements  in  the  record  by 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  concerning  new  clinical 
treatments  with  L-dopa  for  several  neu- 
rological diseases.  The  Honorable  Craig 
HosMER  of  California  pointed  to  the  out- 
standing medical  efforts  being  supported 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
particularly  to  the  work  of  Dr.  George  C. 
Cotzias  and  his  colleagues  at  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  with  L-dopa.  Sena- 
tor Clinton  Anderson  made  two  state- 
ments, one  concerning  the  use  of  L-dopa 
for  Parkinson's  disease  and  the  other 
concerning  L-dopa  and  dystonia  muscu- 
lorum deformans,  a  neurological  disease 
which  affects  yoj^g  people. 

Recently  DyTotzlas  was  awarded  the 
Albert  Lasker  Award  for  his  brilliant 
clinical  work  with  L-dopa.  Since  the  Joint 
Committee  has  for  a  long  time  been  in- 
terested in  the  team  efforts  at  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory,  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Cotzias  and  congratulated  him  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  I  received  a 
reply  from  this  great,  but  humble  man. 
This  Is  a  real  man  and  a  real  scientist 
and  a  real  doctor  who  puts  his  faith  in 
the  data  he  records.  His  great  efforts  re- 
sulted In  a  time  reward  for  all  mankind. 
He  did  not  sit  in  his  laboratory  scanning 
data  others  had  collected,  shaking  his 
head  over  past  failures  and  then  doing 
nothing.  He  decided  something  needed 
to  be  done,  and  did  it. 

L-Dopa  is  a  newly  developed  drug 
which  has  been  developed  and  used  in 
many  clinical  cases.  It  has  given  miracu- 
lous relief  to  persons  suffering  from 
Parkinsons  disease. 

Dr.  Cotzias  is  not  like  the  pseudosci- 
entists  and  nonscientists — or  to  use  a 
descriptive  terminology  from  Orwell's 
book  "1984" — the  "unscientists"  who  run 
all  over  the  country  making  strident, 
sensational  charges  about  the  dire  re- 
sults that  will  befall  mankind  because 
of  nuclear  power  reactors  and  the  Plow- 
share programs.  It  would  certainly  be 
helpful  and  eliminate  the  arousing  of 


unnecessary  fears  if  the  unlearned  would 
try  to  establish  facts  by  performing  re- 
search instead  of  regurgitating  computer 
runs  made  on  a  third  party's  data. 

I  would  like  to  place  Dr.  Cotzia's  letter 
in  the  Record  to  indicate  other  areas  of 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  sponsored 
medical  research  from  which  we  can  ex- 
pect significant  benefits  for  all  mankind. 
The  letter  follows: 

Brookhaven  National  Laiioratort, 
Associated  Universities,  Inc. 
Upton,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  November  24, 1969. 
Hon.  CHirr  Houfield, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy, Congress  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ing, D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Holifield:  My  col- 
leagues and  I  are  deeply  touched  by  the  warm 
accolade  In  your  letter  of  November  17.  We 
thank  both  you  and  the  members  of  your 
Committee. 

The  results  to  which  you  refer  constitute 
the  fruition  of  team  work  that  was  continued 
over  many  years.  Sustaining  such  labor  out- 
side the  complex  climate  provided  at  Brook- 
haven by  the  AEC,  would  have  been  Impos- 
sible. 

The  main  lesson  from  this  is  the  following : 
if  one  wants  progress  with  debilitating  dis- 
eases, one  must  couple  long-term,  in-patient 
investigations  with  highly  sophisticated 
laboratory  research  on  animals,  their  tissues, 
their  cells  and  even  fragments  of  their  cells. 
Such  tedious  and  frustrating  enterprise  is 
never  immediately  rewarding.  If  the  Brook- 
haven environment  can  flourish  we  cannot 
help  but  remain  productive.  The  work  that 
led  to  tritiated  thymidine;  studies  of  the 
genetic  control  of  hypertension;  of  extracor- 
poreal irradiation;  of  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress toward  a  cure  of  hoof  and  mouth  dis- 
ease; of  the  synthesis  of  the  first  human  pro- 
tein (insulin),  were  bought  at  bargain  prices 
by  a  smai;  group  of  incredibly  dedicated  peo- 
ple here  at  the  Medical  Department  at  Brook- 
haven. 

We  are  of  course  elated  that  our  results 
have  been  confirmed  and  that  from  this 
thousands  of  patients  have  derived,  or  will 
derive,  benefit  and  hope.  We  do  not  Intend, 
however,  to  rest  on  these  perishable  laurels. 
As  scientists,  we  accept  this  success  as  a  man- 
date to  pursue  novel  investigations  In  ani- 
mals and  man  with  increased  urgency. 

Our  collective  experimence  and  sophistica- 
tion combined  with,  hopefully,  increased  fi- 
nancial support  should  further  Increase  our 
effectiveness.  Presently,  for  instance,  we  ap- 
pear to  have  hit  on  even  more  fundamental 
processes  which  we  are  elucidating  In  animals 
before  we  apply  them  to  the  therapy  of  man. 
Given  credits  of  time  and  money,  we  believe 
that  other  diseases  of  the  brain  will  be  ame- 
liorated at  Brookhaven.  I  hope  you  will  agree 
that  at  this  Juncture,  besides  misleading  you, 
false  modesty  or  humility  would  be  inexcus- 
able. 


Again,    many    cordial    thanks    for    your 
generous  letter. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

George  C.  Cotzias,  M.D. 


SANDS  POINT  NAVAL  TRAINING 
DEVICES  CENTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  many  local  communities  are  faced 
with  overcrowded  schools — the  result  of 
growing  populations  coupled  with  the 
all  too  frequent  problem  of  lack  of  avail- 
able land  on  which  to  build  schools. 

In  Port  Washington,  which  is  part  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District,  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent  in  Congress,  this 
problem  has  developed.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion annoxinced  that  a  161-acre  tract  of 
Federal  property,  the  former  site  of  the 
Sands  Point  Training  Devices  Center  will 
be  available  to  bidders  with  the  greatest 
need. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  fact  that  Port 
Washington's  school  system's  needs  are 
both  immediate  and  acute. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
imanimous  resolution  that  had  been 
passed  by  the  residents  of  the  affected 
area  regarding  this  issue.  Since  I  flnnly 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  meet  the  needs  of 
local  commimities,  especially  in  the  im- 
portant area  of  education,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  include  this  res- 
olution in  the  Record  : 

Whereas  the  Port  Washington  Board  of 
Education  last  month  released  a  comprehen- 
sive public  school  building  program  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  school  pop- 
ulation for  the  next  ten  years;  and 

Whereas  the  key  to  this  plan  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  50  acres  of  free  land  from  the  Federal 
Government,  part  of  the  former  site  of  the 
Sands  Point  Naval  Training  Devices  Center, 
declared  surplus  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration last  week;  and 

Whereas  two  additional  parties,  Nassau 
County  and  the  Sands  Point  Country  Day 
School,  have  made  known  their  interest  in 
the  entire  161  acre  tract,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Port  Washington 
School  District;  and 

Whereas  the  Port  Washington  School  Dis- 
trict is  the  only  applicant  combining  both 
public  and  educational  use,  and  requires  only 
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a  small  portion  of  the  over-all  tract,  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  claim«uits;  and 

Whereas  petitions  bearing  the  names  of 
over  3,100  Port  Washington  residents,  back- 
ing the  claim  of  the  School  District  to  60 
acres  of  this  site  were  presented  to  all  rele- 
vant government  agenclee  and  officials  in 
Washington,  D.C,  last  week. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Port 
Washingfton  Democratic  Club  express  Its  sup- 
port for  the  Port  Washington  School  Dis- 
trict's claim  for  this  land,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Club  call 
upon: 

1.  Nassau  County  to  relinquish  their  elalm 
to  the  entire  tract  in  favor  of  a  Joint  appli- 
cation for  shared  ust^;e  with  the  Port  Wash- 
ington School  District  and  one  another,  and 

2.  Senators  Javits  and  Goodell,  Congress- 
man Wolff,  Supervisor  Meade,  and  County 
Executive  Nickerson  to  support  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Port  Washington  School  District, 
and 

3.  all  civic,  fraternal,  political,  and  educa- 
tional organizations  in  Port  Washington  to 
support  the  application  of  the  Port  Wash- 
ington School  District;  and 

4.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion &  Welfare  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  act  favorably  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  P.W.  School  District. 


VIEWS  OP  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIPI- 
CA110N  LEADERS 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
electric  systems  of  region  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation held  their  annual  meeting  at 
Springfield,  lU.,  on  October  1,  2.  and  3, 
1969. 

The  regional  meeting  was  attended  by 
over  500  farm  and  rural  leaders.  They 
represented  116  cooperatives,  serving 
some  386,121  consumers  in  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  placing  in  the  Record  the  resolutions 
adopted  during  the  3-day  meetings. 
These  resolutions  reaffirm  past  views  of 
the  rural  electrification  leaders  and  re- 
flect their  expression  of  opinion  on  issues 
of  current  concern.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  call  these  significant  resolutions 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
commend  region  V  and  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
for  the  vital  role  they  are  playing  in  our 
country  today. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

8-1.    REAFFIRMING    PAST   ACTIONS 

Resolved,  that  we  reaffirm  otir  support  of 
those  resolutions  contained  In  the  docu- 
ment "Continuing  Resolutions,"  distributed 
to  the  delegates  at  this  meeting,  subject  to 
the  following  amendments: 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  amend  Con- 
tlniUng  resolution  No.  7  by  substituting 
therefor  the  following: 

We  urge  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion from  Issuing  any  Ucense  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  nuclear  gen- 
erating station  imtil  the  appUcant  therefor 
has  granted  to  all  Interested  parties,  Including 
other  electric  systems,  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  In  the 
ownership  of  such  station,  and  has  agreed 
to  make  the  output  of  electricity  from  such 
station  available  tor  sale  on  non-discrimina- 
tory terms  to  aU  entitles  engaged  In  the  dls- 
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trlbutlon,  transmission  or  sale  of  electric 
energy.  We  further  recommend  that  REA 
take  cognizance  of  the  Increasing  role  of 
nuclear  generation  and  be  prepared  to  ap- 
prove loans  for  nuclear  generating  units 
where  they  are  required  to  provide  lowest- 
cost  wholesale  energy. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  Region  V  of  the 
NRECA  recommend  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  continue  to  regulate,  supervise 
and  license  nuclear  generating  stations  as  a 
nation-wide  expert  on  behalf  of  all  the  citi- 
sens  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  sev- 
eral states  refrain  from  attempting  to  impose 
duplicating  regulation  without  the  benefit  of 
the  expert  experience  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

6-3.  LOAN  rvme  and  the  kconomt 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  Region 
V: 

1.  Commend  the  President  for  bis  concern 
and  efforts  to  control  inflation. 

2.  Respectfully  urge  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  to  be  cognizant  of  the  con- 
tinuing urgent  needs  of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program. 

3.  Recognize  the  need  for  restraint  In 
spending,  but  we  beUeve  It  Is  self-evident 
that  it  is  not  in  the  national  Interest  to 
financially  starve  the  rural  electric  co-ops 
and  JeopuxUze  their  abiUty  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  their  member- consumers. 

4.  Urge  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  REA,  and 
other  officials  to  not  impose  additional  cuts 
on  an  REA  loan  program  that  Is  already  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  need  for  capital  funds: 
and  we  further  urge  support  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  meet  loan  fund 
needs  of  the  rural  electrics  and  lower  the 
record-high  backlog  of  loan  applications. 

6.  Urge  the  Bureau  of  Budget  to  promptly 
release  REA  loan  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  all 
possible  action  by  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  to  lower  the  record-high  level 
of  interest  rates,  which  add  fuel  to  the  In- 
fiatlonary  spiral  and  cause  financial  hardship 
to  farmers,  the  aged,  and  others,  and  severely 
restrict  the  construction  of  badly  needed 
housing. 

B— 3.   CFC   UEMBZR5HIP 

Whereas,  the  National  Rural  Utilities  Co- 
operative Finance  Corporation  was  estab- 
lished as  a  self-help  financing  Institution  to 
provide  funds  to  supplement  the  annual 
Congressional  appropriation  for  the  REA  two 
percent  interest  loan  program;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  500  rural  electric  sys- 
tems have  shown  their  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance 
Corporation  by  qualifying  as  Founding  Mem- 
bers; and 

Whereas,  eighty-five  rural  electrics  In  Re- 
gion V  have  so  qualified : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  all  rural 
electric  systems  In  Region  V  are  urged  to 
appl^  for  membership  In  CFC. 

5-«.   CO-OP  PROVISION   IN  TAX   BILL 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  passed  tax  legislation 
(H.R.  13270.  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1909)  which 
contains  provisions  of  a  punitive  nature 
against  our  fellow  cooperatives;  and 

Whereas,  this  provision  would  not  result  In 
Increased  tax  revenues  for  the  fedwal  gov- 
ernment, but  would  hamper  cooperatives  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  adequate  capital  for 
necessary  Improvements;  and 

Whereas,  this  provision  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  our  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  cooperative  financing  Institution  to 
provide  badly  needed  supplemental  capital: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  we  o|>- 
poee  this  portion  of  the  pending  tax  legisU- 
Uon  (Section  631). 

8—5.  INTESniZIfT  TAX  CRKDR 

Whereas,  we  recognize  there  Is  a  basic 
difference  In  the  need  for  continuation  ot 
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the  investment  tax  credit  as  between  fvm- 
ers  and  rural  small  business  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  the  regulated  utilities 
whose  rates  are  established  to  cover  costs: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  we 
urge  the  Senate  to  reinsert  into  the  tax  bill 
the  Investment  tax  credit  provision  as  ap- 
plicable to  farmers  and  rural  businesses. 

6-«.  FARM  tNCOKE  AND  TTNITT 

Whereas,  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  their  products  have  for  a  number  of 
years  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  prices 
of  goods  and  services  which  fanners  must 
buy;  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  farms  and  the 
farm  population  continue  to  decline,  bring- 
ing about  an  inevitable  decrease  In  farmer- 
oriented  representation  in  the  UjS.  Congress 
and  increased  difficulty  In  securing  Con- 
gressional understanding  and  passage  of  leg- 
islation of  benefit  to  fanners  and  our  pres- 
ent system  of  family-type  agriculture;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  past  few  yean,  a 
number  of  general  farm  organizations  and 
ccHximodlty  groups  have  been  meeting  In  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  degree  of  unity  on  agri- 
cultural poUcy;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  situation  of  low 
fann  Income  and  decreasing  number  of  farm 
families  Is  eroding  the  rural  economy,  thus 
affecting  the  operations  of  the  rural  electric 
systems;  and 

Whereas,  rural  electric  systems  and  their 
national  association.  NRECA,  having  no 
vested  interest  in  any  of  the  general  farm 
organizations  or  commodity  groups  and  their 
policy  positions,  have  a  great  potential  for 
providing  leadership  in  efforts  to  achieve 
unity  In  agriculture: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  NBBCA 
encourage,  support,  participate  In  and. 
where  appropriate.  Initiate  efforts  to  find 
common  ground  of  agreement  among  the 
membership  of  the  various  organizations  In 
American  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  national  farm  and  rural  poUcy 
which  wlU  benefit  family-type  farmers  and 
strengthen  rural  communities,  and  which 
will  be  practical,  politically  realistic  and 
generally  agreed  upon  among  farmers  and 
their  friends',  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  where  possi- 
ble and  appropriate,  we  help  to  present  the 
position  of  the  farmer  to  the  consuming 
public  in  order  to  achieve  a  greater  under- 
standing among  urban  consumers  of  their 
stake  in  national  farm  policy  which  will  per- 
mit our  present  system  of  family-farm  ag- 
riculture to  prober  and  continue  to  serve 
the  good  of  the  entire  nation. 

8-7.   KDRAL   X7BBAM   BALAMCS 

Whereas,  the  future  health  and  proqterlty 
of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  solution  of 
the  Unbalance  between  rural  and  urban 
America.  There  can  be  no  lasting  solutton 
unless  social  and  economic  opportunities  In 
rural  America  are  sufficient  to  stop  and 
reverse  the  outmlgratlon  to  the  dtles:  and 

Whereas,  America's  rural  electric  systenos 
are  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  manpower,  know-how,  and 
leadership  in  correcting  the  critical  rural- 
urban  Imbalance: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  give  the  solu- 
tion to  this  grave  domestic  problem  the  high- 
est priority:   and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  actively  and 
aggressively  support  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative rural  development  efforts,  In- 
cluding: 

1.  Programs  "designed  to  provide  new  Job 
opportunities  Including  incentives  for  rural 
Industrial  development;  vitally  needed  com- 
munity facilities  of  all  kinds;  modem  bous- 
ing, and  technical  assistance. 

2.  Appointment  by  the  President  of  a  oo- 
ordlnator  for  rural  community  development 
on  the  White  House  staff  to  be  dtarged  wltlL 
developing  maximum  cooperation  and  oo- 
ordlnatlon  among  the  several  government 
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Departments  and  Agencies  which  now  ad- 
minister the  multiplicity  of  programs  that 
affect  rural  development. 

3.  Restructuring  of  the  Federal  machinery 
which  has  responsibilities  for  developing  pro- 
grams to  Insure  maximum  coordination  with- 
in Departments  and  between  Departments. 

4.  Continued  efforts  to  develop  and  foster 
a  national  housing  campaign  as  previously 
approved  by  the  membership. 

5.  Removal  of  present  restrictions  and 
limitations  which  prevent  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  from  providing  a  level  of 
home  financing  that  realistically  meets  the 
needs  of  rural  people. 

6.  Adequate  funds  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants  to  enable  public  water  supply  districts 
and  municipalities  In  rural  areas  to  con- 
struct and  extend  water  systems  so  that 
rural  communities  and  farm  areas  may  have 
services  comparable  to  those  available  to 
urban  residents. 

S-8.    ENVIRONMENTAL    CONTROL 

Whereas,  population  growth  and  increas- 
ing Industrialization  are  placing,  with  every 
passing  year,  a  heavier  demand  on  our  na- 
tion's natxiral  resources,  including  land, 
water  and  the  air  we  breathe;  and 

Whereas,  public  attention  is  being  Increas- 
ingly focused  on  the  resulting  problems  of 
water  and  air  pollution,  the  overcrowding  of 
existing  recreational  areas  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  open  land  suitable  for  developing 
additional  recreational  areas,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  large  metropolitan  centers; 
and 

Whereas,  there  is  great  need  for  a  balanced 
and  practical  national  policy  in  regard  to  en- 
vironmental protection  which  gives  due  con- 
sideration to  economic  as  well  as  environ- 
mental factors;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  rural 
electric  systems  and  the  other  segments  of 
the  electric  utility  Industry  to  participate  in 
the  development  and  promotion  of  a  bal- 
anced national  policy  in  this  important  area; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we 
endorse  the  establishment,  as  directed  by  the 
NRECA  Board,  of  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
NRECA  Standing  Committee  on  Power  and 
Water  Resources  to  study  the  various  aspects 
of  the  environmental  control  problem,  and 
we  pledge  our  assistance  to  that  Subcommit- 
tee In  the  execution  of  this  important  assign- 
ment; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  commend 
the  NRECA  Board  for  authorizing  the  NRECA 
General  Manager  to  worlc  with  other  electric 
Industry  leaders  as  appropriate  in  developing 
effective  solutions  to  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental control  and  in  other  areas  of  mutual 
concern;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  to  institute 
appropriate  research  and  action  programs  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  growing  problems 
of  pollution  and  environmental  control,  in- 
cluding specifically  programs  to  reclaim  and 
reuse  the  waste  products  of  our  society. 

6-9.    MOBILE   AND    PREFABRICATED    HOMES 

Whereas,  there  is  a  strong  trend  to  increas- 
ing use  of  mobile  and  prefabricated  homes 
for  year-round  living,  providing  additional 
opportunities  for  electric  service;  and 

Whereas,  many  problems  are  arising  both 
for  the  home-owner  and  for  NRECA  member 
systems  in  the  areas  of  safety,  economics, 
standards  and  financing; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  NRECA 
in  cooperation  with  statewldes  and  manu- 
facturers develop  a  proposal  which  the  mem- 
ber systems  might  consider  for  dealing  with 
the  mobile  and  prefabricated  home  problems 
and  opportunities. 

5-10.    TANKEE-DIXIE 

Resolved,  that  we  reaffirm  our  support  of 
the  Yankee-Dixie  project  and  urge  all  sys- 
tems to  support  this  endeavor. 
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S-ia.  CO-OP  MITNICIPAL  COOPERATION 

Whereas,  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
municipal  electric  systems  have  numerous 
common  characteristics  and  share  many 
common  problems; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  rural 
electric  cooperatives  be  urged  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  gaining  strength  in  the 
wholesale  power  area  by  working  together 
with  municipal  electric  systems. 

6-13.  ACTION  COMMITTEC  FOR  RT7RAL  ELECTRIFI- 
CATION    (ACRE) 

Whereas,  the  rural  electrification  program 
is  dependent  upon  public  acceptance  and 
legislative  support;  and 

Whereas,  the  rural  areas  have  experienced 
a  decline  in  the  number  and  strength  of 
elected  officials  Interested  in  rural-oriented 
legislation : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  sup- 
port the  Action  Committee  for  Rural  Elec- 
trification (ACRE)  as  a  voluntary  vehicle 
through  which  we  as  individuals  can  pro- 
mote the  Interest  of  the  rural  electrification 
program  by  helping  our  friends  In  state  and 
national  office; 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  urge  all  di- 
rectors, employees  and  members  of  rural 
electrics  to  participate  as  individuals  in  our 
political  processes. 

6-14.    NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   ON   FOOD,    NUTRI- 
TION   AND    HEALTH 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  in  a  country  with 
such  resources  as  ours,  every  citizen  should 
be  assured  an  adequate,  nutritious  diet;  that 
we  should,  indeed,  be  a  "well-fed"  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  is  planning  a  na- 
tional Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  a  nutri,tional  policy 
which  will  be  applicable  to  every  economic 
level,  with  particular  cognizance  of  the  food 
and  nutrition  problems  of  the  poor;  and 

Whereas,  NRECA,  because  of  the  social 
concern  of  Its  members,  has  been  asked  to 
participate  in  the  planning  of  this  confer- 
ence and  in  the  formulating  of  voluntary 
action  programs; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
managers,  directors  and  members  of  Region  V 
be  urged  to  participate  In  the  national  cam- 
paign to  give  community  visibility  to,  and 
to  generate  electorate  awareness  of,  the  Con- 
ference recommendations  during  1970. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President. 
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HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  gave  the  following  speech  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare's  Subcommittee  on  Health 
as  part  of  their  hearings  on  population 
control. 

I  am  including  these  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  to  serve  as  a  ref- 
erence for  any  of  the  Members  or  private 
citizens  who  might  be  interested  in  the 
issue: 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Chisholm 

For  quite  some  time  now  I  have  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  family  planning.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  obvious  that  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  births  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
utilization  of  contraceptive  devices  as  a  de- 
sirable method. 
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However,  it  is  apparent  that  based  on  pop- 
ulation growth  statistics  and  the  writings 
of  many  eminent  demographers  and  scien- 
tists that  the  issue  of  overpopulation  has 
become  a  most  pressing  one.  A  number  of 
writers  predict  that  as  early  as  1990  we  will 
witness  world  famines  whose  primary  cause 
will  be  linked  directly  to  population  growth. 

.  Lawrence  Lader,  now  executive  director  of 
the  national  association  to  repeal  abortion 
laws  has  written  that  "Beyond  the  problem 
of  economics  and  food  supply,  the  brutal 
reality  is  that  the  world  will  eventually  run 
out  of  space  to  hold  a  population  that  keeps 
doubling  at  the  present  rate.  General  Elsen- 
hower, an  opponent  of  family  planning  aid 
during  his  Presidency,  has  this  to  say  today: 
'.  .  .  since  the  Earth  is  finite  in  area  and 
physical  resources,  it  is  clear  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  bring  an  essential 
equilibrium  between  human  requirements 
and  available  supply,  there  is  going  to  be  in 
some  regions  not  only  a  series  of  explosions 
but  a  lowering  of  standards  for  all  people, 
including  our  own."  " 

I  am  equally  aware  that  there  are  many 
political,  legal,  social,  moral  and  economic 
Issues  involved  in  Government-sponsored 
birth  control  programs  and  policies  and  that 
there  have  and  will  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee eminently  more  qualified  and  adept 
people  than  I  to  discuss  those  issues. 

Therefore,  I  will  address  myself  solely  to 
some  of  those  issues  that  surround  the  most 
widely  used  method  of  birth  control  In  the 
world  today — abortion. 

Alice  S.  Rossi,  in  an  excellent  article  in 
the  July-August  1969  issue  of  Dissent  made 
this  most  cogent  comment  ab6ut  ~the  word 
"abortion" :  \ 

"F*ee  associations  to  the  word  "abortion" 
would  probably  yield  a  fantastic  array  of 
emotional  responses:  pain,  relief,  murder, 
crime,  fear,  freedom,  genocide,  guilt,  sin. 
Which  of  these  associations  people  have  no 
doubt  reflects  their  age,  marital  status, 
religion  or  nationality.  To  a  forty-four-year- 
old  Japanese  or  Hungarian  woman,  the  pri- 
mary response  might  be  "freedom"  and 
"relief";  to  an  unmarried  American  college 
girl,  "fear"  and  "pain";  to  a  Catholic  priest, 
"murder"  and  "sin";  to  some  black  militants, 
"genocide". 

There  are  many  ways  to  avoid  the  nega- 
tive associations  and  connotations  that  sur- 
round the  word.  We  could,  for  example,  bor- 
row the  term  advanced  by  the  British  when 
they  recently  rewrote  their  laws — "preg- 
nancy termination". 

I  believe  that  that  would  get  us  closer  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue  but  it  would  still  not 
be  close  enough. 

Not  close  enough  because  the  basic  Issue — 
and  the  only  real  alternatives  f(/r  the  preg- 
nant woman  who  does  not  want  the  child- 
is  abortion  or  compulsory  pregnancy.  If  we 
view  the  issue  in  this  perspective  we  are  at 
what  one  might  call  "ground  zero". 

Does  our  Government  or  any  other  govern- 
ment have  the  right  by  which  to  force  a 
woman  to  have  a  child  that  she  does  not 
want?  In  Hungary,  Gyorgy  Peters,  the  chief 
government  statistician,  has  answered  (pre- 
sumably with  backing  from  higher  officials) 
with  an  emphatic  "no!"  He  reportedly  has 
said  "the  introduction  of  regulations  with 
which  the  state  would  Interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  parents  contradicts  our  po- 
litical and  moral  concepts."  What  then  must 
we,  as  representatives  of  a  democracy,  an- 
swer to  the  question? 

The  majority  of  family  planning  advocates 
would  be  aghast  if  our  Government  were  to 
suggest  laws  requiring  the  use  of  any  con- 
traceptive, or,  as  In  a  recent  case  in  Cali- 
fornia, legal  sterilization. 

Yet  it  has  been  Government  policy  in  this 
country  that  compels  pregnant  women  to 
carry  a  full-term  pregnancy,  often  against 
the  wishes  of  both  parents. 

Dr.  Garrett  Hardin  has,  perhaps  rightly, 
equated  this  situation  with  compulsory  ser- 
vitude and  has  said  "when  we  recognize  that 
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these  (abortion  or  oompulsory  pregnancy) 
are  the  real  operaUonal  alternatives  (for  the 
pregnant  woman),  the  false  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  pseudo-alternatives  disappear." 
Gentlemen,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  now 
discuss  some  of  the  statistics  that  are  perti- 
nent to  this  number  one  method  of  birth 
control. 

One:  The  safest  method  of  contraception 
now  known.  If  one  excepts  total  abstinence. 
Is  supiKisedly  the  pill.  But  certain  statistics 
show  that  even  when  the  pill  is  used  prop- 
erly there  is  a  failure  rate  of  approximately 
one  percent.  Consequently,  If  all  fertile 
women  in  the  United  States  were  using  this 
method  of  contraception  properly  there 
would  still  be  some  250,000  unwanted  births. 
Two:  At  present  there  are  approximately 
245,000  babies  bom  illegitimately  in  the 
United  States  each  year. 

We  cannot  say  definitely  that  all  of  the 
illegitimate  children  born  each  year  are 
either  unplanned  or  imwanted  but  what  Is 
clear  from  a  compcu-ison  with  the  first  sta- 
tistic is  that  the  same  number  of  births, 
patently  unwanted,  would  be  with  us  each 
year  even  if  information  and  dispensing 
services  about  the  pill  (or  any  other  method) 
were  working  at  the  optimum  level. 

It  is  further  clear  that  with  the  present 
laws  and  policies  in  effect,  at  that  point  we 
would  indeed  be  compelling  pregnancy  even 
though  the  womi  r  had  attempted  every- 
thing within  her  power,  except  total  absti- 
nence to  prevent  the  pregnancy. 

Shall  we  take  another  look  at  the  illegit- 
imacy statistic?  About  41  percent  of  the 
illegitimate  births  are  to  young  girls  under 
19  years  of  age.  What  happens  to  these  young 
ladles  and  their  children? 

Society's  attitude  seems  to  be  "you've  had 
your  pleasure  now  pay  the  price!"  which 
is  more  immoral,  granting  an  individual, 
basic  right  or  forcing  a  young  girl — some  as 
young  as  14  or  15 — to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  an  adult  without  the  privileges, 
rights  and  the  opportunities?  What  are  we 
doing  to  the  mother?  What  are  we  doing  to 
the  unborn  child? 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  If  a  white  girl 
gives  up  her  child  for  adoption  there  is  a 
good  poBslMlity  that  the  child  wiU  be 
adopted.  This  is  not  the  case  for  black  and 
other  minority-group  children.  When  they 
are  given  up  they  spend  most  of  their  cUld- 
hood  in  orphanages,  public  institutions  and 
foster  homes.  This  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  that  so  many  black  girls 
choose  to  keep  their  babies. 

That  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  moral 
cost  that  we  pay  for  maintaining  our  pres- 
ent attitudes.  There  is  another  reason  that 
might  appeal  to  you  gentlemen  more. 

Compulsory  pregnancy  costs  mociey.  For 
a  moment  I  would  like  to  continue  to  con- 
centrate on  the  illegitimacy  statistic. 

The  number  of  Illegitimate  children  on 
APDC  has  been  rising  steadily.  As  of  1967 
there  were  1,100,000  on  AFDC.  That  was  28 
per  cent  of  all  children  oo  the  rolls.  About 
^  to  ^  of  all  illegitimate  children  under  18 
(and  in  1967  there  were  4.5  mUUon)  are 
on  the  AFDC  rolls.  There  are  at  present  over 
70,000  unwed  mothers  receiving  aid  for  de- 
pendent children. 

The  APDC  payments  range  from  $10.55  per 
recipient  In  Mississippi  to  $64.65  in  New 
Jersey.  The  national  average  per  recipient  is 
»44.30,  for  the  District  of  Columla  it  is  $42.40. 
Think  about  it,  gentlemen,  the  total  amount 
paid  out  for  these  children  U  about  $48,730,- 
000  a  year  and  unmarried  mothers  are  the 
ones  who  find  it  most  difficult  to  get  off  the 
Public  Assistance  rolls. 

I  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  illegiti- 
macy today.  I  have  done  it  purposefully  be- 
cause people  tend  to  be  squeamish  and  don't 
want  to  generally  discuss  the  matter.  I 
think  we  must  discuss  it  and  many  more  of 
the  subjects  that  surround  the  abortion  Is- 
sue and  come  to  grips  with  them.  I  do  not 
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believe  In  either  sugarcoatlng  or  biding  the 

iBsuee. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point  about 
Illegitimacy  for  those  of  you  who  might  be 
thinking  about  the  immorality  of  women  re- 
ceiving APDC.  As  I  understand  it,  the  largest 
Increase  In  the  AFDC  rolls  is  coming  not  from 
those  women  who  are  now  receiving  public 
assistance  but  from  those  women  who  find 
that  AFDC  is  the  only  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  compulsory  pregnancy  that  they  face. 
Before  you  condemn  their  immorality  con- 
sider that  there  Is  two  sides  to  the  coin  and 
that  the  government  policy  that  we  as 
elected  officials  represent  is  the  other  side  of 
it. 

Three:  one  can  hardly  dlscu^  the  issue  of 
abortion  by  pointing  out  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  pill  or  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
while  Ignoring  legitimate  but  imwanted 
births. 

A  recent  survey  by  Dr.  Charles  Westoff  of 
Princeton  University's  office  of  population  re- 
search reveals  that  22  percent  of  all  legiti- 
mate births  in  the  United  States  are  un- 
wanted by  elth*r  the  husband  or  the  wife. 
This  m-depth  study  also  revealed  that  of  all 
economic  groups  the  poor  were  most  anxious 
about  this  issue.  Among  the  poor  (as  classi- 
fied by  the  social  security  standards)  42  per 
cent  of  all  legitimate  births  were  unwanted. 
The  principal  reason  seems  to  be  either  finan- 
cial or  financially  related  e.g.,  crowded  bous- 
ing. 

The  plethora  of  studies,  committees  and 
commissions  on  poverty  and  its  causes  have 
shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  very 
high  correlation  between  family  size  and  the 
ability  of  the  family  to  break  the  poverty 
cycle.  The  risk  of  poverty  Increases  rapidly 
from  9%  for  one-child  families  to  42%  for 
families  with  six  or  more  children.  Nearly 
half  of  the  children  growing  up  in  poverty  in 
1966  were  members  of  famiUes  with  five 
children  or  more  under  18;  more  than  %  of 
all  families  with  four  or  more  children  live  in 
poverty;  the  risk  of  poverty  is  two  and  one 
half  times  that  for  families  with  three  chil- 
dren or  less. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  however  that  I 
am  asking  you  to  consider  this  aspect  of  fam- 
ily planning  solely  as  an  element  of  what  was 
known  as  the  "war  on  poverty".  If  this  were 
the  sole  reason,  we  would  Indeed  be  waging  a 
full  scale  war  on  the  poor  themselves. 

No.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  move  away 
from  the  concept  of  a  class-oriented  famUy 
planning  policy.  I  am  asking  that  all  of  those 
family  planning  services  available  to  the 
middle-class,  rich  and  white  be  made  avail- 
able and  accessible  to  the  poor,  black  and 
brown.  The  primary  one  which  is  not  avail- 
able at  present,  under  safe  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions, is  pregnancy  termination;  and  abor- 
tion is,  as  I  noted,  the  number  one  method 
of  birth  control. 

Why  do  I  say  that  this  service  Is  not  equal- 
ly available,  under  safe  and  sanitary  oondt/ 
tions,  for  at  least  minority-group  poor  wcnn- 
en?  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  well  over 
90%  of  all  therapeutic  abortions  are  per- 
formed on  white  women,  according  to  the 
association  for  the  study  of  ab<»:tlon. 

In  January  of  this  year  an  article  in  the 
Scientific  American  estimated  that  the  ratio 
of  therapeutic  abortions  per  lOUO  deliveries 
in  this  country  was  2.6  for  white  women,  .6 
for  black  women  and  .1  for  Puerto-Rlcan 
women. 

One  must  also  note  that  in  New  York 
City  from  1960-1962  the  abortion  ratio  In 
municipal  hospitals  was  only  .1  per  1000 
live  births.  Plainly  and  simply,  this  shows 
that  legal  abortions  are  not  readily  available 
to  the  minority-group  poor.  In  New  York 
City  at  least. 

There  is  also  the  financial  burden  that 
even  legal  abortion  can  and  does  impose. 
The  cost  of  a  legal  abortion,  mainly  because 
the  uneven  laws  that  now  govern,  may  ooat 
from  $500  to  $1,000.  The  fees  vary  from  doc- 
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tor  to  doctor,  and  from  State  to  State,  but 
average  cost  with  boepttal  expenses  oould 
well  be  somewhere  between  $500  and  $700. 
It  is  obvious  that  none  of  Uie  poor  can  afford 
this  luxurious  method  of  birth  control. 

But  nevertheless  tbey  are  the  one*  who 
most  often  find  themselves  In  crucial  need 
of  it.  They,  of  course,  seek  out  the  tUegal 
abortionist  or  attempt  to  do  it  themselves. 
The  financial  cost  may  be  as  low  as  $30.  or 
the  average  cost  of  a  year's  supply  of  the 
plU. 

But  it  is  the  other  cost,  the  hvunan  cost, 
that  is  horrifying  to  contemplate.  Edwin 
Gold's  study  estimates  that  of  the  deaths 
of  women  related  to  maternity  in  New  York 
City,  abortion  was  the  cause  of  death  for 
only  25%  of  the  white  women  while  it  ca«ised 
49%  of  the  deaths  of  non-white  women  and 
56%  of  the  deaths  of  Puerto-Rlcan  women. 
This  is  at  least  a  part  of  my  answer  to 
those  who  say  that  family  planning  Is  a  form 
of  genocide.  What  could  be  more  like  geno- 
cide than  what  a  comparison  of  these  sta- 
tistics I  Just  gave  you  portray? 

Further,  In  1966,  Dr.  Carl  Ooldmark.  Jr.. 
president  of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society,  estimated  that  about  80%  of  all 
maternal  deaths  were  the  result  of  criminal 
abortions. 

But  gentlemen,  let  us  come  a  bit  closer  to 
home,  to  Washington,  that  showplace  of  the 
Nation.  What  is  the  situation  here? 

Well,  Dr.  Milan  Vultch.  who  was  the  ceir- 
tral  figure  in  Judge  Oessell's  recent  ruling 
on  the  District's  compulsory  pregnancy  law, 
estimates  that  more  than  20,000  abortions  a 
year  are  performed  in  the  greater  WastUng- 
ton  area.  He  further  estimates  that  only  25% 
of  them  are  performed  in  hospitals.  That 
means  that  there  are  more  than  15,000  illegal 
abortions  performed  in  or  near  Washington. 
The  municipal  hospitals  in  the  District 
have  the  same  anti-black,  anti-poor  policies 
In  effect  that  I  find  in  the  New  York  City 
hospitals.  D.C.  General,  for  Instance,  reports 
80  therapeutic  abortions  for  last  year.  That 
is  roughly  .016%  for  the  legal  abortions  In 
the  greater  Washington  area.  That  figure  has 
even  more  impact,  I  believe,  when  one  re- 
alizes that  it  is  only  .004%  of  the  total  abor- 
tions performed,  both  legally  and  Illegally,  In 
this  area. 

The  Impact  multiplies  dramatically  when 
we  consider  that  D.C.  General  also  reports 
between  800  and  1,000  incomplete  abortions. 
Incomplete  means  that  the  abortion  was  In- 
duced, either  by  drugs.  Instrument  or  nat- 
uraUy,  but  that  it  did  not  complete  natu- 
raUy  .  .  .  therefore  It  must  be  completed  bjr 
a  physician. 

In  short,  they  expended  10  to  12  times 
more  effort  on  repairing  botched,  non-pro- 
fessional surgery  than  they  did  on  perform- 
ing medically  safe,  professional  surgery.  That 
is  nothing  short  of  complete  absurdity. 
Botched  abortions  are  the  single  largest  cause 
of  maternal  deaths  in  the  United  States  and 
It  is  evidently  going  to  be  Government  poUcf 
to  keep  it  that  way. 

There  are  no  clear  statistics  on  exactly 
how  many  iUegal  abortions  there  are  each 
year  in  this  country.  Estimates  range  from 
as  low  as  200.000  to  1.5  million.  One  thing 
that  is  clear  however  is  that  If  we  repealed 
our  compulsory  pregnancy  laws  the  incidents 
would  be  reduced. 

There  are  many  statistics  from  other  coun- 
tries that  support  my  contention.  But  in  the 
Interest  of  saving  time  let  me  quote  instead  ^ 
from  an  article  about  the  new  British  law 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  In 
June  of  last  year. 

"Some  doctors  contend  the  only  value  of 
the  bill  is  to  prevent  the  harm  done  by 
secret  abortionists.  They  say  Hungary  al- 
lows abortions  for  anyone  who  wants  one, 
and  illegal  operations  have  reportedly  faded 
away.  Czechoslovakia  has  a  'social  clause' 
similar  to  Britain  and  clandestine  abortions 
have  dropped  to  4,000  a  year  Instead  of 
100,000." 
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May  I  point  out  that  tf  there  are  now 
1.800,000  iUegml  abortions  tn  this  country, 
a  dirop  of  the  same  percentag*  would  re- 
duce the  numbei  of  lUegal  operatlona  per- 
formed to  about  30,000;  that  U  only  about 
twice  as  many  as  are  now  performed  In  the 
District  of   Columbia   alone. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of 
tbe  countries  where  the  compulsory  preg- 
nancy laws  have  been  weakened  or,  if  you 
prefer,  where  abortion  laws  have  been  lib- 
eralized : 

Experience  In  Sweden  and  Denmark  have 
shown  that  as  legal  abortions  increased  the 
death  rate  associated  with  it  decreased. 

In  1967  in  Hungary  there  were  187,000 
legal  abortions  as  against  148,900  live  births. 
Similarly  Czechoelovakla's  birthrate  has 
been  reduced  btrt  not  as  drastically  as  Hun- 
gary's. 

Romania,  after  substituting  a  more  re- 
strictive law  in  1966,  discovered  that  their 
birth  rate  almost  tripled  in  one  year,  the 
previous  rate  being  13.7  per  1,000. 

It  would  seem  that  the  absence  of  com- 
pulsory pregnancy  laws  alone  can  contrib- 
ute a  great  deal  to  the  control  of  the  popu- 
lation growth,  especially  when  one  considers 
that  at  least  the  eastern  bloc  countries  men- 
tioned do  not  widely  practice  the  more  mod- 
ern methods  of  contraception. 

Of  course  no  dlECUSslon  of  abortion  would 
be  complete  without  discussing  the  politi- 
cally volatile  Issue  of  religious  and  moral 
concepts. 

Since  we  are  already  outside  of  the  coun- 
try, let's  stay  there  momentarily  to  quickly 
Inspect  the  abortion  rates  of  a  few  coun- 
tries with  large  Catholic  populations: 

The  Illegal  abortion  rate  In  Uruguay  Is 
almost  two  and  one-half  times  the  number 
of  annual  live  births. 

In  Roman  Catholic  Chile,  27  percent  of  the 
women  reported  that  they  had  had  abor- 
tions at  one  time  or  another. 

In  Roman  Catholic  France,  the  annual 
number  of  abortions  equals  the  annual  num- 
ber of  live  births. 

Coming  back  tc  this  country  we  find  that 
In  a  poll  conducted  In  1967,  no  less  than  72 
percent  of  the  Catholics  polled  favored  abor- 
tion reform,  as  did  83  percent  of  the  Protes- 
tants and  98  percent  of  the  Jewish. 

No  lesser  a  Catholic  luminary  than  Car- 
dinal Cxishlng  of  Boston  was  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said  "It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  me 
to  forbid  in  civil  law  a  practice  that  can 
be  considered  a  matter  of  private  morality." 

He  was  of  course  speaking  of  the  less 
traditional  methods  of  birth  control,  con- 
traceptives, but  It  Is  my  belief  that  logical 
extension  to  abortion  Is  now  In  order.  That 
Is  especially  true  If  he  did,  in  fact,  mean 
"A  practice  that  can  be  considered  a  matter 
of  private  morality. 

Outlawing  compulsory  pregnancy  laws, 
which  some  of  you  might  still  prefer  to  call 
legalizing  abortion,  would  not  be  forcing  any 
doctor  or  hospital  to  perform  abortions 
against  their  beliefs.  By  outlawing  these  laws 
we  would  Instead  be  honoring  the  basic  and 
Individual  right  of  a  woman  to  terminate 
an  unwanted  pregnancy. 

There  are  literally  reams  of  other  statis- 
tics that  I  might  present  to  you  gentlemen 
today  m  support  of  the  repeal  of  the  present 
compulsory  pregnancy  laws.  However,  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  nor  am  I  sure  that  it 
would  accomplish  more  than  muddying  up 
the  waters. 

The  basic  underlying  question  In  any  dis- 
cussion of  compulsory  pregnancy  laws 
(which  I  choose  to  use  rather  than  the  term 
abortion  laws)  Is  what  should  a  woman  who 
Is  pregnant  against  her  will  do  and  what 
should  the  professional  and  public  response 
toward  her  be  if  she  chooses  to  terminate 
tho  pregnancy? 

If  tbe  underlying  thesis  of  family  plan- 
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nlng  Is  to  reduce  even  the  number  of  wanted 
pregnancies.  Is  It  not  Illogical  then  to  eon- 
tlnue  to  force  women  with  unwanted  preg- 
nancies to  have  the  dilldT  I  think  that  It  Isl 
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FEAR  OF  A  BLOODBATH 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mmfKsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  No- 
vember 3  speech.  President  Nixon  said: 

For  the  South  Vietnamese,  our  precipitate 
withdrawal  would  inevitably  allow  the  Com- 
munists to  repeat  the  massacres  which  fol- 
'lowed  their  takeover  In  the  North  15  years 
before. 

Douglas  Pike  is  quoted  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  December  7  in  support  of 
the  President's  view. 

I  include  in  the  Record  three  other 
articles  which  consider  the  likelihood  of 
a  bloodbath  in  postwar  South  Vietnam. 
The  Tran  Van  Dlnh  article  especially  in- 
dicates that  new  policies  can  lessen  the 
possibility  of  a  postwar  massacre  by 
either  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  today  a  blood- 
bath in  Vietnam.  Our  aim  should  be  to 
bring  it  to  an  end  by  effective  negotia- 
tion, by  broadening  the  base  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  through  a  cre- 
ative aid  program  for  postwar  Vietnam, 
and  if  necessary,  by  providing  asylum  for 
those  who  want  to  leave  Vietnam. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From   the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  7,  1969] 
Hue   Slatings   Seen   PATXEaN   zr  Foe  WiN8 

Hong  Kong. — The  massacre  in  Hue  during 
the  24  days  Communist  troops  occupied  the 
city  in  February,  1968,  was  a  three-phase 
operation,  according  to  a  U.S.  authority  on 
the  Vletcong. 

Douglas  Pike,  -.a  Foreign  Service  officer 
whose  book,  "Vletcong,"  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  definitive  text  on  the  "guer- 
rillas" organization,  spent  a  week  in  Hue 
last  month  researching  the  mass  slaylngs  and 
concluded  that  as  many  as  6,800  Hue  citizens 
may  have  been  executed. 

Pike,  now  stationed  with  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Service  in  Tokyo,  is  preparing  a  re- 
port on  his  findings.  During  a  visit  here,  he 
said  the  massacre  In  Vietnam's  old  Imperial 
capital  "was  quite  Impersonal." 

AGAINST  GROUPS 

"It  was  not  a  blacklist  of  individuals  but 
a  blacklist  of  titles  and  positions  In  the  old 
society,"  he  said.  "It  was  directed  not  against 
people,  but  against  'social  units' — religious 
organizations,  political  parties  and  social 
movements  like  women's  and  youth  asso- 
ciations." 

Pike  said  that  Phase  I  of  the  Communist 
campaign  against  Hue's  civilians  occurred 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the  occupation, 
when  the  Vletcong  did  not  expect  to  stay  but 
wished  to  make  an  example  and  "break  the 
enemy's  administrative  structure." 

"Civilian  cadres,"  Pike  said,  "accompanied 
by  firing  squads,  executed  key  Individuals  to 
weaken  governmental  administration  follow- 
ing Communist  withdrawal.  This  was  the 
blacklist  period,  the  time  of  tbe  dr\un-head 
court. 

"Cadres  with  clipboards  bearing  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  summoned  various 
'enemies  of  the  revolution'  to  kangaroo 
courts.  Public  trials  usually  lasted  about  10 
minutes,   and   there   were   no   known   not- 


gullty  verdlctB.  Paaislim«nt,  Inwlably  a. 
•cutlon,  was  metMl  out  Immediately." 

"UCOKSTKUCnON" 

Phaae  n  was  the  period  ol  "aodal  reoon- 
atructlon."  It  occurred  during  the  few  days 
tbe  Communist  cadres  believed  they  were 
permanently  in  Hue. 

In  order  to  "build  a  new  aodal  order,  it 
was  necessary  to  purge  the  old  order."  The 
"social  negatives"  were  eliminated.  Anyone 
who  might  stand  In  the  way  of  the  Coounu- 
nlsts'  consolidating  their  hold  and  imposing 
their  own  rules  was  killed. 

Phase  in,  however,  was  the  worst.  During 
the  last  week  of  their  stay,  the  Communists 
knew  they  would  be  forced  to  wtthdr>.w.  They 
were  determined  to  leave  no  witnesses  who 
might  testify  against  them  or  identify  tbe 
160  clandestine  Communist  cadres  who  had 
"surfaced"  to  rule  Hue. 

"Most  victims  were  klUed  in  batches  diir- 
Ing  this  period.  At  the  sand  dune  grave 
they  were  tied  together  in  groups  of  10  and 
cut  down  with  submachine  guns,"  Pike  said. 

By  Pike's  count,  6,800  of  Hue's  civilians 
are  dead  or  missing,  while  1,800  were  hos- 
pitalized. Of  approximately  7£,000  persons  in 
the  city  during  the  Conmiunlsts'  rule,  7,600 
became  casualties.  Allowing  wide  latitude 
for  casualties  in  the  battle  for  the  city,  at 
least  6  per  cent  and  possibly  closer  to  10 
cent  of  the  population  were  deliberately 
slain,  he  estimates. 

He  believes  the  Hue  massacres  were  dif- 
ferent from  other  Vletcong  terrorism,  "not 
only  in  degree  but  In  kind."  It  was  not  the 
quick  terror  used  to  build  Vletcong  morale 
or  to  frighten  the  populace  but  the  slow,  in- 
tensifying terror  intended  to  create  the  jasls 
of  a  new  government. 

To  Pike  the  lesson  of  Hue  is  clear:  "If  the 
Communists  win  decisively,  all  foreigners  . 
would  be  expelled  from  the  South,  partic- 
ularly hundreds  of  newsmrn.  A  curtain  of 
ignorance  would  descend.  Then  the  night 
of  .the  long  knives  would  begin." 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Dec.  6, 1969] 
The  Fate  of  "Our"  Vietnamese  Aftek  With- 
drawal— Fear  or  a  Bloodbath 
^By  Tran  Van  Dlnh) 

The  possibility  of  a  "bloodbath-  in  South 
Vietnam  if  US  troops  were  to  swiftly  with- 
draw has  been  worrying  both  "hawks"  and 
"doves."  But  the  Vietnamese  likely  to  be 
the  most  affected  by  a  change  of  regime  in 
Saigon,  or  by  a  Communist  take-over — the 
wealthy  and  powerful — do  not  talk  much 
about  it:  they  have  been  getting  ready  ever 
since  the  Tet  orenslve  of  1968,  which  brought 
the  war  into  their  cities  and  their  alr-con- 
dltloned  living  rooms.  A  quiet  exodus  began, 
mostly  to  Prance.  The  price  of  exodus  Is  not 
cheap.  An  exit  visa  costs  as  much  as  "leooo; 
a  "certificate  of  French  citizenship"  costs 
about  $2000;  Illegal  border  crossings  Into 
Cambodia  cost  anywhere  from  $800  to  $4000. 

Money  has  been  deposited  In  European 
banks.  According  to  Allessandro  Cassella  of 
Die  Weltwoche  of  Zurich  a  total  of  between 
$1.5  and  $2  billion  has  left  Vietnam  In  this 
way.  According  to  the  same  Journalist,  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  has  found  a  home 
for  his  children  in  Rome  (where  his  brother 
Is  ambassador),  and  his  wife  has  Just  pur- 
chased a  house  In  Europe.  He  estimates  that 
of  1600  Vietnamese  who  are  legally  leaving 
this  country  each  month,  half  do  not  return, 
which  means  that  approximately  10,000  have 
emigrated  since  the  negotiations  started  In 
Paris.  My  own  estimates  are  a  bit  higher. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  or  who  do  not  wish 
to  leave,  have  gone  through  a  well-planned 
process  of  accommodation  with  the  "other 
side,"  an  accommodation  that  reaches  the 
highest  echelons  of  the  government.  Huynh 
Van   Trong,   special   assistant  to  President 
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Thleu,  waa  arrested  In  July  this  year  with  42 
others  on  charges  of  having  contacts  with 
the  Vletcong.  Tltey  were  scheduled  for  trial 
November  28.  On  the  provincial  level,  as 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  has  noted,  "tacit  accom- 
modations are  not  unusual  In  many  areas 
such  as  the  Mekong  Delta"  (Foreign  Affairs, 
January  1969) .  One  wonders  who  will  be  left 
among  the  prospective  victims.  r 

The  here-and-now  bloodbath  is  real,  how- 
ever. For  the  majority  of  Vietnamese,  poor 
peasants  In  the  defoliated  countryside  and 
destitute  workers  In  the  city  slums.  It  is  what 
they  have  been  witnessing  a  long  time:  the 
search  and  destroy  missionsf-fehe  "free  zone" 
strikes;  the  B52  saturation  bombings;  the 
Phoenix  operation  (which  from  December 
1967  to  December  1968  killed  18393  civilian 
Vletcong  cadres);  the  Song  My  ("Plnkvllle") 
type  of  breakfast  massacre  in  which  an  Amer- 
ican Infantry  unit  allegedly  shot  down  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  in  a 
captured  village  in  the  early  morning  of 
March  16,  1968;  the  atrocities  regularly  de- 
scribed in  national  magazines  (Esquire,  Look, 
The  New  Torker).  To  talk  about  a  future 
massacre  against  this  present  background  Is 
ironic,  to  say  the  least. 

For  me,  a  Vietnamese,  to  discuss  this  prob- 
lem is  to  admit  the  US  has  a  role  to  play  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Vietnam  after  the  war. 
I  ask  myself  if  earlier  Americans  would  have 
been  Impressed  by  the  reprisal  argument,  if 
it  had  been  raised  by  the  British  before  they 
left  American  shores  after  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence? Would  it  have  carried  much  weight 
if,  during  the  Civil  War,  a  European  country 
had  intervened  on  behalf  of  ^Ither  the  North 
or  the  South,  and  then  refused  to  leave  on 
tbe  grounds  that  withdrawal  would  leave  the 
people  of  the  North  (or  the  South)  at  the 
mercy  of  aggressors? 

Nonetheless,  the  question  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed, if  only  because  it  Is  raised  by  many 
Americans  whose  compassion  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  whose  opposition  to  the 
war  I  do  not  doubt.  But  In  doing  so,  we  must 
examine  two  underlying  myths:  the  first  is 
that  the  "Orientals  put  little  value  on  life 
and  take  killing  very  lightly";  the  second 
Is  that  reprisals  are  the  monopoly  of  the 
Communists,  whereas  anti-Communists  are 
less  vengeful.  The  first  is  easily  dispelled 
by  a  reading  of  Western  history:  the  reli- 
gious wars,  tbe  Inquisition,  the  lynchlngs, 
the  World  Wars,  the  American  Indian  and 
Civil  Wars,  Hitler's  "final  settlement."  Any- 
one who  has  spent  time  in  Vietnam  realizes 
that  the  peasant  esteems  life  very  highly. 
The  Oriental  is  no  more  brutal,  no  more 
casual  about  death  than  is  the  Occidental, 
irrespective  of  politics.  Since  1945,  Vietnam 
has  gone  through  a  revolution  and  revolu- 
tions are  always  bloody,  but  the  blood  is 
on  all  hands.  Mr.  Kissinger  recognized  this 
when  he  wrote:  "It  is  beyond  Imagination 
that  parties  that  have  been  murdering  and 
betraying  each  other  for  25  years  could  work 
together  as  a  team  giving  Joint  instructions 
to  the  entire  country."  The  French,  whom 
the  U.S.  helped  to  fight  against  the  Viet 
Mlnh  during  the  first  Indochlnese  War,  mur- 
dered a  large  number  of  Vietnamese  nation- 
alists and  Communists  alike,  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  In  November,  1945, 
French  artillery  fire  and  air  bombardment 
killed  6000  fleeing  Vietnamese  civilians  at 
Haiphong.  The  brief  Japanese  occupation 
of  Vietnam  was  also  bloody. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  Viet- 
namese CathoUcs  will  be  the  sure  victims 
of  future  reprisals.  Thus,  President  Nixon 
In  his  address  on  November  3  mentioned  the 
"miliion-and-a-half  Catholic  refugees  who 
fled  to  South  Vietnam  when  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  the  North."  The  President's 
statistics  were  Inflated.  According  to  Viet- 
nam Past  and  Present  published  in  Saigon 
m  1956  under  the  patronage  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  (p.  374) 
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and  written  by  Mr.  Thai  Van  Klem,  a  Viet- 
namese diplomat  and  scholar,  the  total  num- 
ber of  refugees  was:  887,895  of  whom  86 
percent  or  764,710  were  Catholics. 

Also,  some  100,000  Vietnamese  left  the 
South  for  the  North  in  1954,  several  thou- 
sands of  whom  were  Catholic.  There  are  now 
about  800,000  Catholics  in  North  Vietnam. 
There  are  Catholics  in  the  leadership  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  Those  who  pre- 
dict the  wholesale^  murder  of  Catholics  by 
Communists  sound' more  Catholic  (and  more 
antl-Communlst)  than  the  most  anti-Com- 
munist Catholic  leader  in  South  Vietnam, 
Father  Hoang  Quynh.  During  the  First  Indo- 
Chinese  War,  Father  Hoang  Quynh  led  a 
guerrilla  army  against  the  Viet  Mlnh,  and  in 
1954  he  moved  south  with  his  faithful.  Re- 
cently, he  said:  "If  the  Communists  come, 
we  will  try  and  Uve  and  adapt  here."  {Netos- 
week  November  24,  1969).  In  the  last  three 
years,  be  has  worked  out  a  close  relationship 
with  Venerable  Tlch  Trl  Quang.  the  mlUtant 
Buddhist  leader  whom  some  in  the  US  con- 
sider pro-Communist.  Father  Hoang  Quynh 
knows  very  well  that  security  lies  in  close 
association  with  your  own  people,  not  with  a 
foreign  army.  In  a  communique  on  January  8, 
1968,  the  Conference  of  Bishops  in  Vietnaon 
appealed  to  "the  goodwill  of  the  govern- 
ment of  both  South  and  North  Vietnam  to' 
build  peace  together:  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  we  cry  Stop."  In  early  November  this 
year,  93  prominent  Vietnamese  Catholics 
from  France,  West  Germany,  Canada  and  In 
Vietnam  called  for  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  US  troops.  Among  the  signers  of 
ttUs  appeal  was  Colonel  Nguyen  Van  Chau, 
for  several  years  (1957-1962)  Director  of  Psy- 
chological Warfare  of  the  ARVN  (Army  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam).  (The  colonel 
recently  sent  a  letter  supporting  the  October 
and  November  Moratoriums  in  the  US. ) 

In  recent  months  Saigon  has  given  wide 
publicity  to  "mass  executions  and  mass 
graves"  in  Hue,  digging  up  bodies  for  the 
press  and  photographers.  Yet,  Colonel  Ton 
That  Khlen,  chief  of  Quang  Ngal  province 
("Pinkvllle"),  where  the  March  16,  1968  mas- 
sacre of  Vietnamese  women  and  children  took 
place,  refused  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  the 
victims,  saying  that  "they  are  old  bodies" 
(Evening  Star,  November  17,  1969). 

Why  are  the  Hue  Ixxlies  new  and  the 
Quang  Ngal  old,  when  they  were  buried  at 
the  same  time?  President  Nixon  said:  "We 
saw  the  prelude  of  what  would  happen  in 
South  Vietnam  when  the  Communists  en- 
tered the  city  of  Hue  last  year.  During  their 
brief  rule  there,  there  was  a  bloody  reign  of 
terror  in  which  3000  civilians  were  clubbed, 
shot  to  death  and  burled  in  mass  graves." 
I  was  touched  by  the  President's  mention  of 
Hue,  my  home  town.  The  1968  Tet  offensive 
took  two  victims  in  my  own  family:  my 
younger  brother,  a  noncommissioned  officer 
in  the  ARVN  and  a  published  poet,  and  my 
nephew.  They  were  both  killed  not  by  the 
Vletcong  but  by  American  bombings.  They 
were  buried  in  a  temporary  grave  for  the 
reason  that  Hue  was  under  siege;  nobody 
could  get  out  of  the  area  to  buy  a  coffin  for 
decent  burial.  The  first  news  I  received  from 
an  official  Saigon  source  was  that  my  rela- 
tives were  killed  by  the  Vletcong.  Only  much 
later,  when  I  got  word  from  my  own  family, 
did  I  leam  that  they  had  been  killed  by  the 
bombings.  What  happened  in  Hue  is  told  in 
an  account  that  appeared  in  The  Christian 
Century  ot  Novemljer  5,  1969.  The  author, 
Len  E.  Ackland,  now  a  graduate  student  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies,  worked  and  lived  in  Hue 
in  1967.  He  returned  there  after  the  Tet 
offensive  of  1968  to  interview  the  people  (he 
speaks  Vietnamese) .  He  wrote:  "When  on  the 
first  day  of  the  attack,  about  20  Vletcong 
entered  Gla  Hoi  (a  precinct  of  25,000  resi- 
dents In  Hue)  in  order  to  secure  the  area, 
they  carried  with  them  a  list  of  those  who 
were  to  be  kiUed  immediately  as  'enemies  of 
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the  people.'  According  to  Le  Ngan,  director  of 
Hue's  special  police,  the  list  consisted  of  five 
names,  aU  those  of  officers  of  special  police." 
Hie  Catholic  priest  in  Ola  Hoi  told  him  that 
"none  of  tils  clergy  or  parishioners  were 
harmed  by  the  NLF." 

When  the  1968  Tet  offensive  started,  I 
suggested  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine  whom 
I  thought  was  close  to  tbe  Saigon  policy 
makers,  that  Hue  should  be  declared  an  open 
city  as  was  Rome  during  the  Second  World 
War,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Had  that  been 
done,  the  loss  in  lives,  the  damage  to  histor- 
ical sites  and  treasures  would  have  been 
minimized.  Instestd  of  which,  the  ARVN 
(which  disappeared  at  the  first  Vletcong 
shot)  returned  in  force  with  the  US  Marines 
and  planes  to  "destroy  the  city  in  order  to 
save  it."  Hue  authorities  never  explained  why 
they  failed  to  protect  the  people.  Nor  did 
they  reveal  tbe  number  of  people  killed  by 
American  bombings  and  artillery. 

Few  know  the  Vletcong  better  than  Tran 
Van  Dae,  a  Vletcong  colonel  who  defected 
last  year.  In  an  interview  published  by^the 
Joint  US  Public  Affairs  Office  in  Saigon,  '%an 
Van  Dae  said:  "If  the  Vletcong  took  over, 
they  would  send  military  officers  and  former 
olvU  servants  to  concentration  camps  to  be 
reeducated,  in  some  cases  to  hard  labor  until 
they  become  submissive.  And  of  course,  all 
those  whose  social  class  or  former  position 
makes  them  objects  of  suspicion  would  be 
carefully  watched  by  the  authorities.  To  me, 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  especially  the 
peasants  who  have  been  militarily  and  po- 
litically trained  In  the  last  two  decades  by 
the  revolutionaries  would  not  t>e  easily  ter- 
rorized. They  are  tougher  and  much  more 
sophisticated  than  their  apparent  apathy 
seems  to  indicate.  In  1956,  two  years  after 
the  prestigious  victory  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  and 
the  Immense  popularity  of  the  late  President 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  peasants  in  Nghe  An,  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  home  province,  revolted  against 
the  excesses  of  land  reforms.  President  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  admitted  the  mistakes  publicly  and 
took  over  the  Secretary  Generalship  of  tbe 
party  to  correct  them." 

If  the  reason  for  continuing  the  US  mili- 
tary presence  in  South  Vietnam  Is  to  prevent 
a  bloodbath,  then  the  logical  thing  to  aim  for, 
right  now  is  a  broad-based  Saigon  regime 
that  Includes  Buddhists,  whose  nonviolent 
position  has  been  always  diear  and  consistent, 
the  peace-minded  generals  such  as  Duong 
Van  Mlnh  (Big  Mlnh)  or  Tran  Van  Don. 
That  woxild  be  a  negotiating  government. 
The  Thleu-Ky-Khiem  regime  is  not  (mly  an 
obstacle  to  negotiations,  but  polarizes  the 
situation  among  non-Communist  elements 
as  well.  "Vletnamlzatlon,"  which  attempts 
to  consolidate  Thieu's  regime,  simply  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  reprisals. 

Those  who  fear  a  Vletcong  bloodbath  ought 
to  consider  other  possibilities  too.  What  wtU 
happen,  for  example,  to  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  (among  them  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu, 
the  runner-up  in  the  1967  elections  and  now 
condemned  to  five  years  at  hard  labor) ,  if 
there  is  no  negotiated  settlement?  Judging 
from  many  threats  directed  against  the 
neutralists  and  the  peace-minded  by  tbe 
Saigon  regime,  they  would  be  liquidated  by 
Thleu  and  his  friends  the  day  those  leaders 
decided  to  quit  the  coimtry.  Thleu  has  al- 
ready launched  a  campaign  against  his 
political  opponents,  accusing  them  of  being 
Communists. 

Or  consider  this:  Senator  Cranston  (D, 
California),  Newsweek  and  Time  has  re- 
ferred to  a  Pentagon  "contingency  plan"  to 
fight  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  should 
negotiations  fail.  This  is  not  as  absurd  as  it 
may  seem.  Anti-American  feelings  in  the 
South  have  risen  since  the  Paris  talks.  Tbe 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  program  has  brought  into 
positions  of  command  young  ARVN  officers, 
who,  unlike  the  generals,  have  never  t>een 
associated  with  the  French  army.  They  are 
products  of  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
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Bcboola  since  1954.  They  are  now  p«rt  of  an 
antl -Communist  army,  but  tbey  are  not 
antl-naUonaUst;  they  know  what  Is  going 
on  among  their  leaders,  the  corruption  and 
the  Ineffectlyenees.  I  know  of  several  cases 
where  officers  of  the  ARVN  have  been  demoted 
because  of  their  close  connection  with  their 
American  advisers.  Oeneral  Ky  himself  has 
tried  to  exploit  this  antl-Amerlcan  sentiment 
among  young  officers.  More  than  once,  he 
has  said  that  if  be  had  to  choose  again,  he 
"would  be  on  the  side  of  Ho  Chi  krlinh."  The 
young  majors  and  captains  do  not  have 
money  In  foreign  banks,  they  are  not  going  to 
leave  en  masse  after  the  Americans  go  home. 
But  to  stay  with  their  people,  they  either 
have  to  find  the  way  to  accommodate  with  the 
"other  side,"  or  prove  by  their  actions  that 
they  are  as  patriotic  as  the  Vletcong.  The 
best  proof  might  be  to  fight  the  T7S  "residual 
force."  In  June  of  this  year,  two  US  military 
police  who  bad  rushed  to  a  bar  tn  response 
to  complaints  that  a  drunken  US  soldier 
was  making  trouble  were  shot  to  death  by 
Colonel  Nguyen  Viet  Can,  commander  of  the 
Vietnamese  airborne  battalion  that  guards 
the  Independence  Palace.  No  charge  was  filed 
against  the  colonel.  As  Mr.  Kissinger  again 
rightly  notes:  "The  Vietnamese  people  have 
lived  under  foreign  rule  for  approximately 
half  of  their  history.  They  have  maintained 
a  remarltable  cultural  and  social  cohesion  by 
being  finely  attuned  to  the  realities  of  pow- 
er." To  many  Vietnamese  the  realities  of 
power  since  the  Ptiris  talks  are  shifting.  An 
attack  by  the  ARVN  against  the  US  troops 
would  be  the  final  blow. 

Finally,  President  Thleu  ,-.nd  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  Saigon  have  claimed  that  the  paci- 
fication program  has  been  going  extremely 
well,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
controls  more  than  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. If  this  were  true,  then  over  a  million 
ARVN  troops  and  U.S.  residual  forces  coutd 
stage  a  real  bloodbath — against  the  Vlet- 
cong— after  the  war. 

I  do  not  sit  In  the  inner  councils  of  the 
NliP.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  Viet- 
namese who  may  be  victimized  once  U.S. 
forces  are  withdrawn.  But  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  a  bloodbath  would  take  place  If  there 
were  no  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam,  or  If  the  T^et- 
cong  took  over.  I  agree,  however,  that  If  only 
dozens  of  Vietnamese  might  be  IcUled  In  the 
post-withdrawal  period,  it  is  the  moral  duty 
of  the  American  people  and  govenunent  to 
find  the  way  to  protect  them.  In  the  past, 
the  Chinese  invaders  always  took  along  with 
them  those  Vietnamese  who  cooperated  with 
them,  and  provided  them  with  good  Jobs  in 
China.  The  French  have  also  been  hospitable 
to  their  Vietnamese  friends.  If  fears  of  repris- 
als are  the  main  concern  of  the  Administra- 
tion, Rs  President  Nixon  has  indicated,  then 
several  stepe  can  be  taken. 

Adopt  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell's  "Viet- 
nam Disengagement  Act."  This  would  not 
only  put  a  limit  on  the  UjS.  commitment  In 
Vietnam,  but  would  create  "a  powerful  In- 
centive for  that  government  [of  South  Viet- 
nam) to  mobilize  its  forces  more  effectively 
and  to  seek  the  political  strength  of  a  broad- 
ened popular  base,"  thus  reducing  the  chance 
of  wholesale  reprisals. 

Support  Senator  Qeorge  McGovern's  sug- 
gestion and  provide  funds  and  means  to  re- 
settle, either  In  continental  America  or  In 
Hawaii,  those  Vietnamese  who  wish  to  leave 
the  country  at  the  departure  of  the  US  troops. 
A  bipartisan  congressional  committee  could 
be  formed  promptly  to  prepare  evacuation 
plans.  Journalists,  politicians  and  others 
who  have  expressed  concern  about  a  possible 
bloodbath  could  be  Invited  to  contribute 
money  and  effort.  The  US  can  argue  at  the 
Paris  talks  (or  better,  at  a  reconvened  Oeneva 
Conference)  for  a  period  of  regroupment  ex- 
ceeding the  300  days  stipulated  In  the  1964 
Oeneva  Agreements.  As  a  resident  of  the  US, 
being   taxed    without   being   represented,   I 
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would  suggest  that  the  US  should  ask  its 
allies  to  share  the  burden.  Perhaps  some 
Vietnamese  would  like  to  settle  In  Thailand, 
in  the  Philippines,  In  South  Korea,  In  New 
Zealand.  Australia  needs  manpower,  and  if 
Canberra  can  send  troops  to  fight  for  the 
"freedom"  of  the  Vietnamese,  the  Australian 
Parliament  can  change  Its  Inunigration  laws 
to  admit  the  colored  Vietnamese. 

Olve  to  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion (ICC)  temporary  command  of  the  last 
batch  of  US  troops  being  withdrawn,  thus 
guarding  against  their  being  assaulted  by 
ARVN,  NLP  or  Hanal  forces. 

Let  the  US  insist  on  strengthening  ma- 
chinery to  implement  Article  14C  of  the  1954 
Oeneva  Accords.  14C  said  that  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  undertook  "to  refrain  from 
any  reprisals  or  discrimination  against  per- 
sons or  organizations  on  account  of  their  ac- 
tivities during  the  hostilities,  and  to  guar- 
antee their  democratic  liberties."  These 
pledges  are  accepted  in  paragraph  C  of  point 
6  of  the  NLP  10-point  program  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  war. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6,  1969] 

Topics:  History  and  thb  Bloodbath  Theory 

tN   Vietnam 

(By  George  McT.  Kahn) 

The  Administration's  most  persistent  argu- 
ment against  a  rapid  or  complete  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Vietnam  has  been 
that  a  bloodbath  would  take  place  If  Amer- 
ican forces  were  no  longer  available  to  pro- 
tect President  Thleu's  regime  from  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  Others  hold  that 
even  If  the  President's  forecast  were  correct, 
the  number  of  victims  Involved  would  not  ap- 
proach the  number  of  civilians  who  are  cer- 
tain to  be  killed  during  even  a  few  more 
months  of  fighting  In  South  Vietnam. 

But  however  one  estimates  these  possibil- 
ities. It  is  essential  that  a  clear  distinction  be 
made  between  battlefield  conditions  and  the 
situation  existing  after  an  armistice.  In 
heat-of-battle  conditions  both  sides  In  the 
past — and  probably  In  the  futur»— have 
carried  out  reprisals  against  those  identified 
as  working  for  the  enemy — particularly  when 
they  occupy  positions  In  Intelligence,  the 
police,  or  are  believed  to  be  Informers. 

This  was  apparently  an  Important  factor 
In  the  execution  of  civilians  at  Hue,  and 
Army  spokesmen  have  alleged  that  it  In- 
fluenced American  conduct  In  the  massacre 
at  Songmy.  So  long  as  a  particular  battle  is 
simply  one  episode  In  a  continuing  series, 
both  sides  will  be  tempted  to  take  punitive 
measures  against  "enemy"  civilians. 

Such  actions  will  probably  continue  until 
there  Is  a  cease-fire  but  they  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  augury  of  what  will  happen  after 
a  settlement.  This  is,  however.  Just  what 
President  Nixon  suggested  In  his  speech  Nov. 
3  when  he  equated  a  post-armistice  situation 
with  that  of  Hue  In  early  1968,  where  many 
civilians  are  reported  to  have  lieen  executed 
during  three  weeks  ot  terribly  Intense  fight- 
ing. 

In  asserting  that  Hue  was  a  prelude  of  what 
would  happen  In  SouUi  Vietnam  suddenly 
left  unprotected  by  American  ytwps,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  not  only  argued  against  withdrawal 
but  has  made  It  much  more  difficult  for 
Americans  to  trust  In  a  negotiated  peace 
settlement. 

UR.    NIXON'S    WRONG    FACTS 

Even  more  damaging  to  this  prospect  is 
the  President's  appalling  mlsimderstandlng 
of  what  actually  happened  after  the  1964 
Oeneva  armistice.  He  charges  that  with  the 
departure  of  the  French  army  from  north- 
ern Vietnam,  the  Vletmlnh  "murdered  more 
than  50,000  people  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  died  in  slave  labor  camps,"  and 
that  on  the  basis  of  this  history  we  must  ex- 
pect a  similar  bloodbath  In  the  South  If 
American  forces  are  withdrawn  before  Thleu's 
Government  can  stand  on  its  own. 
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The  President's  account  Is  contrary  to  the 
historical  record.  If  his  advisers  have  studied 
the  reports  of  the  International  Control 
Commission,  responsible  under  the  1954 
Geneva  armistice  for  Investigating  allega- 
tions of  reprisal,  they  must  know  that  in  the 
first  two  years  following  that  armistice  a  totaj 
of  nineteen  complaints  alleging  political  re- 
prisal In  the  North  were  lodged  with  the 
Commission,  only  one  of  which  Involved  mur- 
der. During  the  same  period  at  least  214  were 
lodged  against  Diem's  Government  In  the 
South,  Including  several  reports  of  massacres. 

Although  the  I.C.C.  did  not  complain  that 
its  inquiries  into  these  allegations  were  ham- 
pered in  the  North,  it  soon  encountered  ma- 
jor obstructions  In  the  South,  with  Saigon 
finally  forbidding  it  In  early  1957  from  con- 
tinuing such  Investigations  there.  At  that 
time  the  Commission  had  yet  to  Investigate 
thirty-five  alleged  incidents  of  political  re- 
prisal In  the  North  as  against  1,047  in  the 
South.  Many  allegations  could  have  been 
substantiated.  We  know  that  Diem^  regime 
reported  publicly  that  between  1954  and  1960 
there  were  48.200  alleged  Communists  ar- 
rested in  South  Vietnam. 

Stn'PORT OR    SOLUTION? 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1956,  more  than  two 
years  after  the  Geneva  Armistice,  that  vio- 
lence occurred  on  a  significant  scale  In  the 
North.  This  was  unconnected  with  the  anti- 
French  struggle  and  was  not  In  reprisal 
against  Vietnamese  who  had  supported 
France  against  the  Vletmlnh. 

Those  concerned  with  political  reprleals 
might  well  Insist  that  In  any  future  Vietnam 
settlement  the  I.C.C.  or  Its  equivalent  be 
made  much  stronger  to  Insure  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  investigating  alleged  reprisals  effec- 
tively. 

And  any  President  worried  about  a  future 
bloodlMith  in  Vietnam  who  looks  to  historical 
precedent  for  Instruction  should  be  as  much 
concerned  with  the  actions  of  an  American- 
supported  regime  as  with  those  of  the  regime 
we  oppose. 

[From  the  Christian  Century,  Nov.  6,  19e9[ 

Vietnam:    The   Bloodbath   Arcttment — The 

EvrorNCE  SuocESTS  That  Hanoi  Would  Not 

MoTTNT   Massive    Killings   After   Taking 

Power  in  the  Sottth 

(By  D.  Gareth  Porter  and  Len  E.  Ackland) 

As  pressure  builds  on  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  withdraw  American  troops  rap- 
Idly  from  Vietnam,  proponents  of  the  war 
are  beginning  to  emphasize  the  argument 
that  If  the  commtmlsts  were  allowed  to  gain 
control,  there  would  be  a  massive  bloodbath 
of  noncommimlst  Vietnamese. 

This  argument  is  not  new.  Joseph  Alsop 
Invoked  the  bloodbath  specter  last  May  when 
he  wrote  that  "at  least  a  million  South 
Vietnamese  .  .  .  would  be  doomed  to  prompt 
execution.  In  the  event  of  a  nationwide  Com- 
munist takeover."  About  the  same  time  an 
aide  to  Nixon's  adviser  Henry  Kissinger  told 
a  group  of  visitors  to  the  White  Hotise  that 
there  would  certainly  be  a  "bloodbath"  if 
American  forces  pulled  out  of  Vietnam  too 
soon.  Six  weeks  later  Alsop  raised  his  esti- 
mate to  1.5  million,  a  fig\u-e  he  claimed  was 
offlclaUy  accepted.  And  in  September  he 
warned  that  "too  many  troop  withdrawals" 
would  expose  Vietnamese  to  massacres  that 
would  make  Hu6  look  like  a  "Stmday  school 
picnic." 

Like  all  political  propaganda,  these  pre- 
dictions are  intended  to  Inspire  support  for 
official  policy  rather  than  to  Increase  under- 
standing. Those  of  us  Americans  who  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  Vietnamese 
people  want  sober  Information  on  the  facts, 
not  appeals  to  emotion.  Let  us  therefore  look 
at  the  relevant  historical  evidence. 

Political  murder  Is  no  new  thing  In  Viet- 
nam. The  French  used  it  consistently  to  de- 
stroy nationalist  political  movements.  The 
Viet   Minh    and   their   successors   employed 
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It  whenever  they  thought  It  would  be  useful 
in  their  struggles  against  the  French,  the 
Americans  and  their  Internal  foes.  In  1945 
and  1946  they  systematically  assassinated 
many  potential  rivals  for  power,  and  since 
1956  they  have  killed  thousands  of  local 
officials  and  other  progovernment  figures  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Similarly,  the  Vietnam  Nationalist  party 
(VJ^.Q.DJS.)  had  a  reputation  in  earlier  years 
for  kidnaping  and  assassinating  Viet  Minh 
agents,  while  members  of  the  Hoa  Hao  reli- 
gious sect  tied  groups  of  Viet  Minh  together 
and  threw  them  alive  Into  canals.  More  re- 
cently assassination  squads  hired  by  the  U.S. 
have  sought  out  members  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front's  political  and  administra- 
tive organization.  As  we  said,  political  mur- 
der Is  no  new  thing  In  Vietnam. 

But  to  predict  the  mass  murder  of  former 
foes  once  the  conflict  has  ended  Is  quite 
another  matter.  Alsop  asserts — apparently 
with  official  encouragement — that  both  the 
history  of  North  Vietnam  after  the  Oeneva 
Conference  of  1954  and  the  Commtmist  oc- 
cupation of  H\x6  during  the  1968  Tet  offen- 
sive portend  a  policy  of  mass  liquidation  If 
the  Communists  come  to  power  In  the  South. 
The  historical  record,  however,  does  not  sup- 
port any  such  conclusion. 

The  1954  Oeneva  agreement  called  for  what 
was  Intended  to  be  twofold  protection  from 
reprisals  by  either  the  Viet  Minh  or  the 
French  administration.  First,  It  provided  for 
free  movement  of  the  population  between  the 
two  "temporary  zones"  north  and  south  of 
the  17th  parallel,  to  be  effective  for  a  year 
following  the  cease-fire.  Second,  it  prohibited 
reprisals  against  those  who  collaborated  with 
either  army  during  the  war.  While  there  Is 
evidence  that  the  Hanoi  government, 
stunned  by  the  massive  movement  of  popu- 
lation out  of  the  northern  zone,  violated  the 
accords  In  attempting  to  impede  that  flow, 
It  also  seems  clear  that  there  was  no  cam- 
paign of  reprisals  against  pro-French  ele- 
ments. 

z 

International  Control  Commission  reports, 
while  not  deflnitlve,  give  us  a  reasonable  ac- 
count of  the  situation  in  North  Vietnam 
after  the  1954  accords.  During  the  period 
from  1965  to  1961,  a  total  of  43  complaints 
aUeglng  reprisals  In  the  North  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  I.C.C.  by  the  French  and  the 
Diem  regime.  Of  the  first  12  complaints 
lodged  by  the  French  High  Command,  the 
ICC.  Investigated  three  and  dismissed  all  of 
them  as  unfounded.  Of  41  personal  petitions 
aUeglng  such  DJl.V.  reprisals  that  were  pre- 
sented to  the  commUsion,  half  of  them  were 
dismissed  as  not  falling  under  the  reprisal 
provision  of  the  accords.  Although  most  of 
the  I.C.C.  reports  do  not  specify  the  nature 
of  the  uninvestigated  complaints,  it  appears 
that  very  few  of  them  involved  charges  of 
murder.  For  example,  of  the  18  incidents  of 
reprisal  alleged  by  the  French  to  have  taken 
place  between  December  1955  and  July  1966, 
only  one  Involved  murder. 

Thus,  the  sum  total  of  the  allegations 
lodged  against  the  D.R.V.  hardly  supports 
the  "bloodbath"  predictions  made  by  Alsop 
et  al.  True,  the  movement  of  750.000  to  1 
million  antlcommunlsts.  Catholics  and  other 
collaborators  with  the  French  to  South  Viet- 
nam before  July  1966  undoubtedly  reduced 
the  number  who  might  have  been  punished. 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  alarms  often 
sounded  about  the  fate  of  Vietnamese  Cath- 
olics at  the  hands  of  the  communists.  600,000 
Catholics  remained  in  the  North,  and  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  they  were  pimlshed  for 
their  lack  of  pro-Vlet  Minh  sentiment.  In 
fact.  Catholics  In  North  Vietnam  continue  to 
exercise  their  religion  freely,  although  there 
are  limitations  on  their  semlnarlea  and  high 
taxes  on  church  lands. 

Moreover,  the  small  number  of  complaints 
•gainst  the  DH.V.  must  be  compared  with 
the  wholesale  reprisals  by  the  Diem  regime 
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In  South  Vietnam  against  former  collabora- 
tors with  the  Viet  Iflnh.  In  1956 — ^vlolattng 
the  Geneva  agreements,  which  were  binding 
on  his  government — Diem  launched  an  antl- 
communlat  denunelatlcm  «»nir»i(p»  whleh 
soon  acquired  a  frenzied  momentum  of  Its 
own  and  splraled  out  of  bis  control.  No  one 
knows  how  many  "Viet  Minh"  were  killed 
during  the  campaign,  which  lasted  untU 
1958.  It  Is  known,  however,  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands, many  of  them  Innocent  of  any  con- 
nection with  the  communists,  were  rounded 
up  In  concentration  campe.  The  High  Com- 
mand of  the  North  Vietnamese  army  sub- 
mitted to  the  I.C.C.  869  complaints,  many 
of  which  alleged  that  Viet  Minh  sympa- 
thizers had  been  murdered. 

When  proponents  of  the  bloodbath  argu- 
ment mention  massacree  In  the  North,  they 
are  referring  not  to  political  reprleals  against 
former  enemies  of  the  Viet  Minh  but  to  the 
harshly  Implemented  land  reform  program 
of  1956-56.  The  purpose  of  that  program  was 
to  mobilize  political  support  among  the  poor 
peasants,  who  were  encouraged  to  denounce 
"rich  landlords."  As  In  the  South,  denuncia- 
tions went  out  of  control,  as  zealous  cadres 
and  local  grudge-bearers  combined  to  bring 
about  massive  executions  and  Imprisonments 
which  went  far  beyond  what  the  regime  had 
Intended.  Historian  Joseph  Buttlnger,  whose 
sympathies  lay  with  Diem,  has  estimated 
that  perhaps  10,000  or  15,000  were  killed 
during  the  period,  but  here  again  no  reliable 
estimate  Is  available. 

By  mld-1956  Ho  Chi  Minh,  aware  that  the 
program  had  been  a  disaster,  admitted  "er- 
rors" and  promised  to  correct  them.  In 
October  he  dismissed  Truong  Chlnh,  the  pri- 
mary advocate  of  an  extreme  left-wing  "Chi- 
nese" policy  In  agriculture,  from  both  his 
positions  as  director  of  land  reform  and  party 
secretary.  In  a  display  of  public  repentance 
the  government  launched  a  "campaign  for 
rectification  of  errors"  and  did  what  It  could 
to  repair  the  damage.  But  the  sharp  re- 
versal of  policy  did  not  come  In  time  to  stave 
off  an  open  rebellion  In  Nghe  An  province, 
where  hundreds  of  peasants  were  reportedly 
killed  In  the  fighting.  It  seems  doubtful  that, 
having  experienced  the  disaster  of  1955-56, 
Hanoi's  leadership  would  make  the  mistake 
of  applying  the  same  extremist  policy  In  th« 
South. 

n 
Both  Alsop  and  the  administration  have 
exploited  American  horror  at  the  executions 
In  Hud  during  the  1968  communist  Tet  of- 
fensive to  stir  fears  of  a  nationwide  massa- 
cre in  Vietnam  following  American  with- 
drawal. But  closer  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  executions  in 
Hui  Is  necessary  before  conclusions  can  be 
reached  concerning  the  probability  of  such 
a  grim  outcome.  . 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  papex'  lived  and 
worked  In  Hud  during  1967  and  returned  after 
the  Tet  offensive  of  1968  to  Interview  Viet- 
namese and  reconstruct  the  events  surround- 
ing the  N.LJ'.  occupation  there.  The  focus 
of  this  research  was  Gla  Hoi,  a  precinct  with 
25,000  residents,  one-fourth  of  Hud's  popu- 
lation. Ola  Hoi  was  tinder  uncontested  N.L.F. 
control  for  26  days — longer  than  any  other 
area  of  the  city.  There  the  Front  established 
a  revolutionary  government,  provided  ad- 
ministrative services,  held  public  meetings 
and  distributed  weapons.  The  story  of  Ola 
Hol^  occupations  reveals  that  the  mass  exe- 
cutions perpetrated  there  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  policy  on  the  part  of  a  victorious 
government  but  rather  the  revenge  of  an 
army  in  retreat. 

When  on  the  first  day  of  the  attack, 
about  20  Vletcong  entered  Gla  Hoi  in  order 
to  secure  the  area,  they  carried  with  them 
a  Ust  of  those  who  were  to  be  killed  immedi- 
ately as  "enemies  of  the  people."  According 
to  Ve  Ngan,  director  of  Hud^  special  police, 
the  list  consisted  of  five  names,  all  those  of 
officers  of  the  special  force.  Four  were  cap- 
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tured  and  summarily  kUled;  the  fifth,  Le 
Ngan  himself,  spent  21  days  dodging  the  com- 
munists before  escaping  to  safety. 

After  establishing  control  the  Vletcong 
drew  up  a  aeocod  list  T>nming  aU  soldiers, 
policemen  and  government  functionaries  and 
all  employees  of  the  Americans.  A  ttilrd  Ust, 
compiled  In  Ola  Hoi  by  the  N.L.F.  guerillas. 
Included  high  school  and  university  students, 
workers  and  servants  who  would  probably 
serve  the  revolution  once  they  were 
contacted. 


The  administration  of  Ola  Hoi  was  in  the 
bands  of  local  NJJF.  cadres,  most  of  them 
poor    peasants    from    the    countryside   sxir- 
roundlng  Hud,  who  obviously  found  the  dty 
Em  alien  environment.  The  Ncx^b  Vietnamese 
troops   who   had   a   command    poet    in   Ola 
Hoi  kept  out  of  political  matters  and  were 
by  all  accounts,  well  mannered  and  highly 
disciplined    throughout    their    stay.    Mean- 
while, physicians  in  Gla  Hoi  began  stafllng 
public  dispensaries  and  a  social  swlce  oom- 
mlttee  distributed  rice  from  a  government 
storehouse  to  needy  families.  But  the  pri- 
mary business  of  the  local  administration  was 
to  create  political  support  for  the  new  regime. 
Small  meetings  were  held  continuously  dur- 
ing the  I^Uowing  three  weeks,  with  separate 
study    sessions    for    teachers,    workers    and 
students   to   enable  the   cadres   to  use   the 
most  persuasive  arguments  on  each  group. 
During  the  first  week  and  a  half  ot  the 
occupauon  few  people  were  killed  in  Ola 
Bol.  Some  did  not  report  to  the  coounitteea 
and  were  punished  as  examples;  others,  such 
as  special   police   agent  Le  Van  Rut,   were 
executed  because  they  had  t>een  particularly 
unpopular  with  Hud's  population  After  Feb- 
ruary 9,  as  the  fighting  across  the   caaal 
became  more  vidoiu  and  the  UjS.  counter- 
attack against  the  Citadel  began,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  N.L.F.  toward  those  on  the  "re- 
education" list  began  to  change.  For  it  be- 
came increasingly  apparent  that  the  Front 
would  not  be  able  to  stay  in  Hod  IndeOnitely. 
Every  night  for  the  next  two  weeks  their 
cadres  knocked  on  doors  and  ordw«d  esr- 
taln  people  to  attend  sesslaos,  and  almoat 
every  night  new  executions  were  carried  oat 
in  the  yard  of  the  Gla  Hoi  high  school. 

On  February  22  all  remaining  aoMlers,  po- 
lice, functiooaries  and  emjrioyMs  of  the 
Americans  were  ordered  to  report  a  second 
time,  and  thoae  who  reported  or  were  lo- 
cated never  returned.  By  than  the  Rant 
knew  that  It  would  have  to  evacuate  •bcrtly, 
and  it  was  in  the  final  three  days  of  the 
occupation  that  most  of  the  killing  In  Ola 
Hoi  took  place.  On  the  last  day  these  who 
had  collaborated  with  the  Front  during  Its 
26  days  were  asked  if  they  wanted  to  retom 
to  the  mountains  with  the  irx.F.  troofM. 
According  to  an  A.R.VJi.  IntelUgeDoe  oHoer. 
over  100  did  go  with  the  troops,  but  many 
persons  who  chose  to  remain  behind  were 
shot. 

Aooordlng  to  Ranger  Captain  Phan  Van 
Phuoc.  the  government  chief  of  the  precinct, 
60  per  cent  of  the  360  bodies  found  In  Gia 
Hoi  were  those  of  policemen  and  soldiers.  The 
remainder  were  civil  servants,  employees  of 
the  Americans,  members  of  the  old  right- 
wing  Nationalist  party  (which  had  long  pro- 
vided cadres  for  the  government's  pacifica- 
tion and  counterterror  programs  In  central 
Vietnam) ,  and  some  innocent  civilians. 

The  Catholics  were  not  singled  out  for 
retribnUon  even  after  February  SS.  The  Cath- 
olic priest  in  Ola  Hoi  told  one  of  us  that 
none  of  his  clergy  or  partshtonars  wer« 
harmed  by  the  NJ.F.  In  other  parts  of  the 
city  as  well,  priests  reported  that  the  Vlet- 
cong who  approached  them  were  "correct" 
though  not  friendly.  One  Benedictine  priest 
was  killed,  apparently  because  he  was  chap- 
lain to  the  Americans.  But  the  murder  ot 
two  French  priests  on  February  25  was  prob- 
ably not  carried  out  on  orders  from  local 
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leaders,  since  both  had  been  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  NXJ". 

Some  of  the  killing  In  the  final  three  days 
was  apparently  the  reeult  of  Individual  acts 
by  the  Front's  cadres,  long  suspicious  of 
and  resentful  toward  the  city  people  whom 
they  had  associated  with  the  enemy  and 
now  further  embittered  by  defeat  and  by 
the  loss  of  many  of  their  comrades  In  the 
battle.  A  later  defector  from  the  P*ront,  who 
was  with  the  retreating  Front  forces  In  the 
mountains  west  of  Hue  when  they  held  a 
self -criticism  session,  reported  that  they  were 
severely  criticized  by  their  superiors  for  ex- 
cesses which  bad  "hurt  the  revolution." 

Elsewhere  in  Hue  a  similar  pattern  was 
followed:  the  vast  majority  of  policemen, 
clvU  servants  and  soldiers  were  Initially  on 
"re-eduoatlon"  rather  than  on  "liquidation" 
lists,  but  the  number  of  killings  mounted 
as  the  military  presbure  on  the  NX.F.  and 
North  Vietnamese  Increased. 

The  notion  that  the  communists  will 
mount  massive  killings  after  taking  power 
In  the  South  is  further  weakened  by  the 
testimony  of  Tran  Van  Dae,  one  of  the 
highest-ranking  defectors  from  the  N.L.F. 
In  an  Interview  published  last  year  by  the 
Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Office  In  Saigon,  he 
explained  that,  if  they  took  over,  the  com- 
munlsta  would  send  military  officerb  and  for- 
mer civil  servants  to  "concentration  camps 
to  be  re-eduoated"  and  in  some  cases  to  do 
hard  lalx>r,  until  they  became  "submissive." 
And  of  course,  all  those  whose  social  clafis  or 
former  position  makes  them  objects  of  sus- 
picion would  be  "carefully  watched"  by  the 
•uthoritlea. 

Neither  the  earlier  consolidation  of  power 
In  North  Vietnam,  nor  the  occupation  of  Hue 
In  1968,  nor  the  testimony  of  a  high-rank- 
ing defector,  supports  the  conclusion  that 
Hanoi  intends  to  bring  about  a  "bloodbath" 
after  achieving  control  In  the  South.  What- 
ever the  utility  of  eliminating  government 
personnel  during  the  war,  the  communist 
leadership  hab  no  Interest  In  liqiadating 
Saigon's  military  officers  or  civil  servants.  If 
there  are  political  executions,  the  victims  are 
most  likely  to  be  those  who  are  highly  un- 
popular with  the  citizens,  such  as  the  secret 
police  officers  on  the  highly  selective  list  of 
"enemies  of  the  people"  In  Gla  Hoi. 

The  past  offers  ample  evidence  that  long- 
standing hatreds  can  result  in  individual 
vendettas,  and  the  highly  political  central 
'Vietnamese  are  especially  prone  to  such 
settling  oC  old  scores.  If  the  U.S.  reaUy 
wishes  to  fulfill  its  moral  obligation  to  those 
who  fear  for  their  safety  in  the  absence  of 
the  American  presence.  It  can  do  so  easily 
lay  pledging  to  provide  transportation  to  new 
liomes  for  all  who  desire  it. 

The  Nlzon  administration  and  Its  sup- 
porters appear  more  Interested,  however,  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  bloodbath  theme 
than  in  taking  the  practical  steps  to  provide 
safety.  And  wiiile  they  appeal  to  the  Ameri- 
can abhorreince  of  an  imagined  massacre, 
tlve  real  killing  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
and  Americans  goes  on  month  after  month. 
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create  50  new  bureaucracies  of  unequal 
quality  across  the  Nation.  This  would 
result  in  duplication  of  service  and  mul- 
tiplication of  costs. 

Second,  the  proposed  OEO  substitute 
would  not  assiire  active  poverty  pro- 
grams in  every  State.  While  some  State 
administrations  may  utilize  poverty 
fimds  more  coiistructively  than  a  fed- 
erally administered  program,  maiiy  Gov- 
ernors and  State  legislatures  would  not 
choose  to  operate  meaningful  programs, 
and  these  woiild  be  the  States  where 
poverty  is  most  crushing,  and  where 
the  need  for  innovative  programs  which 
meet  the  realities  and  work  successfully 
are  most  urgently  needed. 

Third,  even  fewer  fimds  will  be  chan- 
neled into  the  large  cities  because  Gov- 
ernors and  legislatures  are  not  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problems  of  central  cities, 
and,  indeed,  have  compounded  the  plight 
of  cities  by  their  suburban-rural  ori- 
entation. 

Instead  of  dismantling  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  I  would  prefer 
to  see  it  expanded  and  strengthened,  be- 
cause OEO  has  shown  useful  alterna- 
tives to  the  traditional  welfare  approach 
to  poverty.  Programs  like  Headstart, 
Followthrough,  and  my  New  Careers 
program,  initiated  at  OEO,  have  become 
staples  of  the  American  education 
program. 

Beginning  as  a  poverty  program,  New 
Careers  as  a  concept  has  permeated 
many  aspects  of  the  Nation's  manpow- 
er programs. 

VISTA  has  given  many  concerned 
yoimg  people  a  constructive  outlet. 

OEO  has  brought  food  to  the  himgry 
and  legal  and  medical  service  to  the 
indigent;  new  education,  job  skills,  and 
employment  to  the  aspiring  poor. 

A  mass  of  50,  separate,  State  pro- 
grams could  not  possibly  follow  in  this 
tradition.  The  iimovation  and  zeal  of 
OEO  must  not  be  allowed  to  disappear. 


WASHINGTON  MEDDLERS 


SUBSTITUTE  OEO  BILL  INADEQUATE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NZW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  oi^xjse  the  substitute  OEO  bill  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr. 
QuiE  and  Mrs.  Grkkn.  'While  I  am  aware 
that  the  poverty  program  has  many 
problems,  the  substitute  bill  does  not 
offer  solutions.  It  merely  compounds  the 
problems. 

First,  the  substitute  measure  would 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  p^ently  a 
veiy  timely  editorial  appeared  in  the  An- 
derson Independent,  Anderson,  S.C. 

I  commend  this  excellent  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  American  people: 
<i       And  Now  The  Washington  Meddlers 
Prepare  Fob  An  Attack  Upon  Eggs 

John  Harms,  editor  of  the  Kipllnger  Agri- 
cultural Newsletter,  warns  that  the  next 
batch  of  "consumer  protection"  in  the  works 
to  come  out  of  Washington  will  be  a  cam- 
paign against  eggs  and  already  the  poultry 
Industry  Is  madder  than  a  wet  hen  about  it 
because,  say  the  poultrymen,  nothing  has 
been  proven  about  the  cholesterol  content  of 
hen  fruit. 

Speaking  before  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Coimcil  at  Atlantic  City,  Editor 
Harms  said  the  groundwork  is  under  way 
for  the  blast  against  eggs  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health  will  be  used  as  a  springboard  by  those 
people  who  attack  eggs. 
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The  Klplinger  man  said  he  has  been  in- 
formed that  Jean  Mayer,  a  special  consult- 
ant to  President  Nixon,  already  has  pub- 
licity campaign  in  the  works.  This,  Mr. 
Harms  said,  will  not  be  a  one-shot  deal  but 
win  continue  to  grow. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  could  not 
be  surprised  to  see,  some  day,  a  label  that 
says:  "Egg  eating  may  be  hazardous  to  your 
health." 

Before  this  campaign  is  launched.  If  Mr. 
Harms  is  correct,  the  folks  in  Waslilngton, 
who  quite  obviously  are  working  overtime 
to  find  products  to  blast  off  about,  owe  it  to 
the  poultry  industry  to  use  some  common 
sense  and  be  sure  of  what  they  are  talking 
about,  for  as  we  understand  it  even  doc- 
tors are  confused  about  how'  much  choles- 
terol is  In  an  egg  and  whether  cholesterol 
Is  deterimental  to  the  human  body. 

Let's  don't  have  another  cyclamate  con- 
troversy and  let's  remember,  too,  that  there 
are  many  variances  of  views  on  even  ciga- 
rettes, without  hard,  uncontradictable  facts 
being  available. 

The  public  is  beginning  to  take  some  of,, 
this  stuff  with  a  grain  of  salt,  which  inci- 
dentally apparently  has  not  yet  been  scruti- 
nized by  the  headline  seekers. 

As  the  detective  on  TV  says.  Just  the  facts, 
sir. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  going  to  keep  right  on 
eating   a   couple   of   eggs   in    the   morning,  - 
and,  if  you  don't  mind,  the  bacon  to  go  with 
it,  crisp.  And  butter  on  the  toast,  please. 


"LOVE     PEACE"     BECOMES     "HATE 
AMERICA"— A    PSYWAR    STRATEGY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  lottisiana  - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans,  preoccupied  with  earning  a 
livelihood,  raising  a  family,  and  enjoy- 
ing life,  do  not  fully  understand  that  we 
are  at  war  in  this  coimtry.  They  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  there  has  to  be 
shooting  for  their  country  to  be  endan- 
gered or  to  be  at  war.  For  this  reason, 
they  believe  the  present  war  is  confined 
to  a  tiny  Asian  country  far  overseas. 
They  do  not  understand  that  a  war  is 
being  waged  without  shooting — a  psy- 
chological war — which  the  enemy  is  daily 
prosecuting  to  the  fullest  right  here  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  technique  of  thesis  and  synthesis, 
and  the  "slide-ofif"  is  most  lucidly  ex- 
plained by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  his  book, 
"Masters  of  Deceit,"  which  should  be 
studied  by  Americans.  Most  need  to 
recognize  the  intentional  manipulations 
and  distortions  of  the  "slide-off"  tech- 
nique used  in  Communist  education. 
Education  in  this  misapplication  is  a 
weapon  of  the  battle. 

Failing  to  understand  the  technique, 
many  Americans  do  not  understand  the 
development  and  use  of  the  Mylai  in- 
cident as  "hate  America"  propaganda  to 
further  confuse  om'  people  and  damage 
our  national  unity  against  a  common 
enemy. 

The  initial  psychological  thrust  was  to 
indoctrinate  our  impressionable  youth 
in  a  belief  that  peace  is  imperative  and 
must  be  cherished;  and  since  war  is  the 
antithesis  of  peace,  they  inust  hate  war. 

To  translate  the  abhorrence  of  war 
into  a  hatred  of  Ameiica,  it  was  only 
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necessary  to  find  an  Incident  which 
would  Identify  the  horrors  of  war  with 
our  own  country.  The  Mylai  or  Pinkvllle 
incident  served  as  the  vehicle  for  trans- 
fer for  hate  of  the  war  to  hate  of  our 
country. 

Thus,  what  began  as  love  of  peace  be- 
came hatred  of  America. 

In  include  In  my  remarks  an  interest- 
ing report  by  Mr.  Frank  Capell  in  the 
Herald  of  Freedom  for  December   12, 
1969,    entitled    "More    Hate    America 
Propaganda,"  a  report  by  Mrs.  Shirley 
Scheibia  from  Barron's  for  October  6. 
covering  the  Institute  of  Policy  Studies 
and  its  co-director,  Richard  Bamet,  and 
a  news  clipping  on  the  moratorium: 
Moai   "Hatk   Amxrica"  Propaganda 
The  Communist  take-over  of  the  United 
States  is  proceeding  along  the  trled-and-true 
lines  established  by  the   Communist  take- 
over of  Russia.  The  importance  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  military  was  recognized 
by  the  Bolsheviks  (they  called  It  democrati- 
zation)   and   Is   being  accomplished  In  the 
United  States  Armed  forces  through  "atroc- 
ity stories"  and  "incidents"  discrediting  our 
soldiers  and  officers  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The 
Green    Beret    "incident"    did    not    arouse 
enough  horror,  although  it  did  have  a  de- 
bilitating   effect    upon    the    morale    of    the 
Armed  Forces  and  did  force  top-flight  officer. 
Col.  Beault,  out  of  action.  To  accomplish 
what  the  Green  Beret  "incident"  failed  to 
accomplish,  we  now  have  a  new  "incident,'* 
the  "My  Lai  Massacre,"  which  seems  to  have 
many  of  the  earmarks  of  a  "planned  inci- 
dent." The  photographer,  whose  horror  pic- 
tures Iiave  shocked  the  world,  requested  that 
he  be  assigned  to  cover  this  particular  ac- 
tion. The  men  were  briefed  by  a  "field  para- 
graph" from  headquarters,  stating  that  My 
Lai  harbored  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietna- 
mese troops  and  ordering  C  Company  to  take 
and  destroy  the  village.  This  was  the  first 
combat  engagement  of  C  Company,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  its  members,  Charles  A.  West 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  West,  a  participant  in  the 
so-called  "massacre,"  gives  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent story  from  the  publicity-seekers  and 
money-makers  who  have   jumped   Into  the 
picture  with  both  feet,  and  lias  stated  that 
he  wlU  testify  for  the  defendants,  Lt.  Wm. 
CaUey  and  Sgt.  David  Mitchell. 

This  particular  can  of  worms  was  opened 
by  a  new  left-wing  "news"  (propaganda) 
service  called  Dispatch  News  Service  wtilch 
was  started  In  late  1968  in  Taiwan  by  David 
Obst  and  another  American,  Michael  Mor- 
row, a  former  Dartmouth  student.  Obst,  who 
Is  23  years  of  age,  went  to  llalwan  as  a  stu- 
dent and  returned  to  the  United  States  last 
year  to  study  Chinese  at  the  University  of 
California.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Los  Angeles  ad- 
vertising man.  Morrow  went  to  Vietnam  to 
seek  information  and  was  joined  by  Donald 
Luce.  Others  on  the  Dispatch  staff  in  Saigon 
are  Don  Ronke  and  Dick  Berliner.  In  Wash- 
ington they  have  I>erek  Norcross  who  also 
writes  "Youth  Notes"  for  Parade.  Assisting 
Dispatch  as  an  "adviser"  Is  Richard  J.  Bamet 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Hanoi 
and  la  co-director  with  Marcus  Raskin  of 
Washington's  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a 
radically  leftist  oriented  "think-tank."  Mi- 
chael Nussbaum  of  115« — 15th  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  is  attorney  for  Dispatch. 

Associated  with  Dispatch  is  Seymour  M. 
Hersch,  age  32,  a  Washington  free  lance 
writer  who  began  ^hls  career  as  a  police  re- 
porter with  Chicago's  City  News  Bureau.  He 
has  spent  the  last  few  years  In  campaign- 
ing successfully  against  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  He  was  press  secretary  for 
Eugene  McCarthy  during  his  presidential  try. 
Hersch  reportedly  has  numerous  Pentacon 
contacts  and  got  a  tip  on  tbe  "masaacrv" 
story  from  them.  With  m  91,000  grant  <rom 
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the  Philip  M.  Stem  Foundation,  financier  of 
left-wing  causes,  Hersch  spent  two  months 
'bevelling  around  the  country  tracking  down 
eat-GI's  Who  might  have  information  on 
the  "massacre,"  which  supposedly  took  place 
in  the  hamlet  of  My  Lai,  vUIage  of  Song  My, 
province  of  Quang  Ngal,  March  16,  1968. 

The  "massacre"  story  begins  with  a  man 
who  supposedly  started  the  whole  thing 
when  his  "conscience"  caused  him  to  write 
a  1,500  word  letter  to  various  and  sundry 
U.S.  officials.  Senators  and  Oongrjesmen. 
Ronald  Lee  Rldenhour,  age  23,  now  a  student 
In  Claremont  College  In  California,  was  a 
door  gxmner  on  an  observation  helicopter  as- 
signed to  the  ilth  Light  Infantry  Brigade 
when  he  first  heard  about  the  "massacre." 
When  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
commando  reconnaissance  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  soldiers  In  many  differ- 
ent camps.  He  bad  first  heard  about  Song 
My,  nicknamed  "Pinkvllle"  because  It  was 
a  Viet  Cong  stronghold  and  colored  thus  on 
Army  maps,  about  a  month  after  the  "massa- 
cre." By  June  he  had  located  four  members 
of  C  Company,  1st  Battalion  of  the  20th 
Infantry,  11th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  who 
had  participated  in  the  action  on  March  16, 
1968  and  were  "willing  to  talk."  In  Novem- 
ber, just  befM-e  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  Rldenhour  located  a  fifth  participant. 
Returning  to  his  home  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
Rldenhour  pieced  together  Ills  hearsay  story 
and  by  the  end  of  March,  1900  his  letter  was 
on  its  way  to  President  Nlzon,  Secretary 
Laird,  and  the  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

As  a  result  of  his  letter,  Rldenhour  was 
interviewed  by  an  Army  investigator  but, 
when  g^eat  headlines  concerning  Ills  infor- 
mational coup  did  not  Irurst  upon  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  he  was  discouraged  and  con- 
tacted a  "literary  agent"  by  the  name  of 
Michael  Cunningham  who  attempted  to  sell 
Rldenbour's  stcH7  to  various  newspapers, 
magazines,  news  agencies  and  television  net- 
works with  no  success.  Although  we  are 
assured  by  the  news  media  that  Rldenhoiir's 
motives  in  "exposing  the  massacre"  are  most 
honorable,  we  can't  help  agreeing  with  Cot. 
Oren  K.  Henderson,  former  Commander  of 
the  ilth  Brigade,  who  stated:  "I  can't  be- 
lieve a  guy  who  did  not  participate  In  some- 
thing, ttxat  his  conscience  would  bother  him 
a  year  later  more  than  the  men  Involved." 
One  of  the  first  men  who  supplied  Rlden- 
hour with  Information  was  his  good  friend, 
Charles  Gruver,  age  24,  now  a  construction 
worker  tn  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  That  Gruver 
might  have  an  ax  to  grind  was  indicated  by 
bis  statement  tliat  Lt.  CaUey  was  Intensely 
disliked  by  the  men  (Newark  N.J.  Star  Ledger, 
11/24/69) .  Gruver  was  quoted  as  stating  that 
his  outfit  was  told  the  village  was  a  Viet  Cong 
stronghold  and  ordered  to  destroy  it  com- 
pletely. He  stated:  "We  oonflocated  several 
weapons  and  took  a  few  prisoners  and  later 
they  found  an  underground  military  hospi- 
tal In  the  village."  The  horror  story  in  Life 
magazine  of  Dec.  5,  1960  does  not  mention 
these  statements,  the  one  they  liave  picked 
being  the  following  concerning  a  small  boy: 
"The  boy  was  clutching  his  woiinded  arm 
with  ills  other  hand  while  blood  trickled  be- 
tween his  fingers.  He  just  stood  there  with 
big  eyes  staring  around  like  be  dldnt  under- 
stand. Then  the  captain's  BTO  (radio  op- 
erator)  put  a  bunt  of  18  (M  16)  fire  Into 
him." 

The  story  In  Ufe  was  written  around  the 
"exclusive"  color  pictures  ttaey  bought  from 
Ronald  L.  Haeberle,  Identified  as  a  as-year- 
old  Cleveland  buslneasman  who  was  assigned 
to  Company  C,  aotta  Infantry  of  the  Amerl- 
cal  Division,  Ilth  Infantry  Brigade  as  a  pub- 
lic information  Sergeant  at  the  time  of  the 
Incident.  He  and  SP6  Jay  Boberts.  both  of 
the  Slat  PubUc  Information  Detachment, 
had  volunteered  for  this  operation  becauae 
"word  was  out  that  It  would  be  'a  hot  one'." 
Haeberle  was  well  prepared  with  three  cam- 
eras, one  for  the  Army  and  two  for  hlnwrtf. 
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the  Army  film  being  in  blaA  and  white  and 
his  private  film  being  In  color.  When  he  re- 
turned from  tb»  war  he  lectured  and  showed 
his  "horror"  films  around  the  Cleveland  area 
without  causing  any  exettenkent. 

He  recognised  his  opportunity,  however, 
when  the  story  of  the  "maasacTe"  finally  hit 
the  news  and  took  bis  pictures  to  Joseph 
EsEterhas,  a  reporter  for  the  liberal  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  The  paper  printed  eight  of 
his  pictures  on  November  aoth  and  that  same 
night  Hae^rle  and  BsEterhaa  flew  to  New 
York  to  go  in  business.  They  set  up  shop 
in  Room  801  of  the  Gotham  Hotel  and  in- 
vited bids  from  newspapers  and  magazinee 
on  the  eighteen  color  slides.  For  a  while  it 
seemed  that  there  was  lots  of  money  to  be 
made  but  questions  arose  as  to  legality  and 
ownership  and  such  technicalities,  as  weU  as 
the  propriety  of  selling  rights  to  atrocity 
pictures.  A  package  deal  was  made  with  Life 
for  Haeberle's  slidee,  acocmpanled  by  Bsster- 
has's  words  irtilch  were  as  gory  as  the  elides. 
For  Instance:  "This  man  was  old  and  trem- 
bling so  that  he  could  liardly  walk,  he  looked 
like  be  wanted  to  cry.  When  I  left  him  I 
heard  two  rlfie  shots."  and  "Haetierle  found 
the  bodies  above  on  a  road  leading  from  the 
village.  "Most  were  women  and  baUes.  It 
looked  as  if  they  tried  to  get  away*."  and 
"They  just  kept  shooting  at  her.  You  could 
see  the  bones  flying  in  the  air  chip  by 
chip.  .  ."  and  "The  OI  fired  three  shots  into 
the  chUd.  .  .  .  The  third  shot  put  him  down 
and  body  fiulds  came  out.  The  OI  just  sim- 
ply got  up  and  walked  away." 

Another  eyewitness  who  emerged  was  Paul 
David  Meadlo  who  appeared  In  a  televised 
interview  with  Mike  Wallaoe  on  C£JB.  The 
"news"  interview  was  arranged  by  Dispatch 
News  Service  which  was  reportedly  paid 
$10,000  by  C3.S.  Meadlo  got  nothing  but  has 
since  told  a  prospective  interviewer:  "I  alnt 
talking  to  nobody  now  unless  they  pay."  We 
hope  no  one  will  pay  him  for  we  agree  with 
Sen.  Ernest  F.  Hollings  who  critldBed  the 
CJB.S.  for  carrying  the  Interview,  stating  that 
Meadlo  "was  obviously  sick"  and  that  a  man 
in  his  condition  "ought  not  to  be  exposed  to 
the  entire  public."  In  the  interview  Meadlo 
stated  that  Lt.  CaUey  bad  ordered  "about 
370"  villagers  killed  and  that  Meadlo  hlm- 
seU  had  killed  possibly  "10  or  15."  At  the  end 
of  the  interview  be  stated :  "I  see  women  and 
children  in  my  sleep.  Some  days  .  .  .  eome 
nights,  I  can't  even  sleep.  I  just  lay  there 
thinking  about  It."  Meadlo,  who  lost  a  foot 
in  action  shortly  after  the  "massacre,"  also 
thinks  it  is  not  fair  that  his  disability  pen- 
sion has  been  reduced  now  that  his  injury 
has  healed. 

Another  participant,  Vamado  Rlmpson, 
did  not  Io<A  upon  the  inhabitants  as  "civil- 
ians". He  stated:  "To  us  they  were  not  civil- 
lans.  ...  To  us  they  were  VC."  At  the  time 
Simpson,  from  Jackson,  M>hs1bbIm>1,  waa  a 
19 -year -old  assistant  platoon  leader. 

Although  new^taper  headlines  have 
screamed  that  "Only  the  Chickens  were  left 
alive,"  Chief  WO  Hugh  C.  Thompson,  Jr.  (27) 
of  Decatur,  Oa.  who  is  now  an  Instructor 
pilot  at  Army  Aviation  Center  at  Ft.  Rucker, 
Ala.,  received  the  Distingxiished  Flying  Croas 
for  bis  actions  as  a  helicopter  pilot  on  March 
16.  1968  at  My  Lai.  The  citation  read:  "He 
spotted  15  young  chUdren  trying  to  hide  in 
a  bunker  and  evacuated  them  to  secure 
area.  Moments  later  he  located  a  wounded 
Vietnamese  child  and  disregarding  his  own 
safety  he  again  landed  and  evacuated  the 
child  to  the  Quangngal  hospital."  Thompson 
is  reportedly  responsible  for  the  first  Army 
inquiry  Into  the  way  the  operation  at  My  Lai 
bad  been  run. 

The  can  of  worms  also  contained  aana* 
other  "atrocity"  stories  wluwe  Ume  had 
come.  Thomas  F.  LoOin  Srd  was  an  adjutant 
o€  the  88th  Supply  and  Sarvloe  Battahoo  at 
Plelku  and  la  nov  a  law  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  CarOlln*.  He  aays  he  heanl 
VS.  hellooptar  pUota  brag  about   UUlng 
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South  Vietnamese  civilians.  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  U-S.  in  December  1966  he  wrote 
an  article  about  these  "atrocities"  which  was 
published  in  convicted  pornographer,  Ralph 
Olnzburg's  Avant-Oarde  magazine  of  Jan- 
uary 1968.  Another  helicopter  "atrocity"  was 
brought  forth  by  Alan  Jones  (23)  of  Oak 
Forest,  Illinois,  a  teacher  at  DuSable  Upper 
Grade  Center.  He  furnished  to  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  photographs  puri>orting  to  show 
prisoners  being  dropped  from  helicopters. 
The  pictures  were  reportedly  mailed  to  his 
parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  Jones  of  New  Yorlc 
City  by  a  pilot-photographer  but  Jones  and 
bis  parents  refused  to  Identify  the  photog- 
rapher. The  Draft  System  draws  Into  the 
service  all  types,  and  the  leftist  propaganda 
among  U.S.  Servicemen  Is  showing  results. 

Of  courke,  the  Communist  press  Is  loving 
every  minute  of  this  and  having  itself  a  field 
day.  The  Communist  Dally  World  of  Dec.  3, 
1969  carried  an  Interview  with  Rldenhoiu" 
and  a  picture  of  Jack  Levin  and  Lloyd  Ziff, 
identified  as  two  University  of  Pennsylvania 
law  students.  The  plctiire  shows  them  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with  a  large 
sign  which  asks:  "How  do  you  shoot  a  baby 
and  hear  the  shot  20  months  later?"  The 
Nov.  29.  1969  IBsue  the  Dally  World  makes 
some  suggestions  under  the  title  of  "What 
Can  be  done?"  they  state: 

"After  the  disaster  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  appointed  an  extraordinary 
commission  headed  by  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Roberts  to  probe  the  guilt  of  the  U.S. 
military. 

"Is   the   blow  dealt   the   American  people 

and  the  name  of  America   by   the  Songmy 

atrocity  less  a  disaster  than  was  Pearl  Harbor? 

"A  full  Congrefislonal  inquiry  into  Songmy 

is  called  for. 

"An  investigation  by  International  tri- 
bunals should  be  welcomed. 

"The  labor,  peace  and  black — and — brown 
movements  that  have  a  patriotic  stake  in 
ending  the  war  and  atoning  if  possible  for 
the  horrors  inflicted  upon  the  Vietnamese 
people  could  establish  their  own  tribunal. 
"Above  all,  efforts  to  end  the  war  must  now 
be  redoubled,  for  it  is  cynical  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  that  the  war  can  be  continued  with- 
out war  crimes  and  atrocities.  This  criminal 
U.S.  aggression  against  the  Vietnamese  is  one 
contlnous  Songmy." 

James  Reston  in  the  N.Y.  Times  states 
that  "the  Songmy  tragedy  cannot  merely  be 
left  to  the  military  and  forgotten  like  the 
Green  Beret  affair.  The  President  .  .  .  has 
the  power  to  create  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion of  distinguished  and  disinterested  citi- 
zens to  review  the  evidence  free  from  the 
tug  of  poUtlcs.  This  has  been  done  from  time 
to  time  in  our  history,  most  recently  in  the 
murder  of  President  Kennedy,  and  it  could 
usefully  be  employed  again  in  this  case." 
Government  lawyers  are  thinking  In  terms  of 
a  "War  Crimes  Tribunal."  The  N.Y.  Times 
of  Nov.  30,  1969  states:  "Legal  authorities  In 
Washington  believe  that  a  military-civilian 
tribunal  may  have  to  be  created  if  the  men 
who  were  allegedly  involved  in  a  reported 
massacre  in  Vietnam  but  who  have  since 
been  released  from  service  are  to  be  brought 
to  trial.  .  .  .  The  Tribunal  would  have  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  type  of  military  com- 
missions widely  employed  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War." 

It  looks  as  if  the  soldiers  who  thought 
they  were  doing  their  duty  in  a  "search  and 
destroy"  mission  In  a  Vletcong  stronghold 
are  going  to  be  put  In  the  same  position  as 
the  local  policeman  who  must  always  be 
afraid  of  being  accused  of  "Police  Brutality" 
if  he  does  his  duty  properly.  In  Vietnam  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe 
and  waiting  to  find  out  Is  usually  fatal. 
While  2  and  3  year  old  children  are  not 
utilized  by  the  Viet  Cong,  there  are  untold 
Incidents  of  children  not  much  older  being 
in  their  employ.  Innocent-looking  old  m«n 
•nd  women  make  booby  traps  and  protect  the 
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Communists  and  therefore  cannot  be  con- 
sidered "Innocent  civilians."  The  guerrilla 
technique  makes  it  impossible  to  Identify 
the  enemy. 

Ralph  De  Toledano  describes  the  action  at 
My  Lai  according  to  the  story  of  Charles 
West: 

"In  moving  on  My  Lai,  says  Mr.  West, 
Charlie  Company  was  badly  bloodied — with 
soldiers  killed  and  wounded  by  snipers  and 
booby  traps.  The  company  was  pinned  down 
by  enemy  fire  Just  outside  the  village  and 
took  shelter  in  a  rice  paddy.  When  it  at- 
tacked, it  was  met  by  sniper  fire.  When  the 
company  entered  the  village,  they  found 
many  dead  as  a  result  of  artillery  shelling 
and  bombing  from  the  air.  The  only  firing 
into  groups  of  old  men,  women  and  children 
he  saw  occurred  when  military  age  males  de- 
liberately ran  among  these  civilians.  Even- 
tually It  was  established  that  at  least  some 
of  these  were  Viet  Cong  or  NVA  troops." 

An  official  investigation  was  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Army  shortly  after  the  March  16, 
1968  encounter  and  no  grounds  for  "atrocity" 
stories  were  found.  An  investigation  ordered 
by  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  showed  that 
reports  that  627  civilians  were  massacred 
"were  completely  inaccurate"  and  actually 
about  20  civilians  were  killed  in  a  battle  for 
the  village.  A  South  Vietnamese  communi- 
que, based  on  an  investigation  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Hoang  Xuan  Lam,  commander  of  the  area 
that  includes  the  Village  of  My  Lai  in  the 
Quang  Ngal  area  where  the  incident  allegedly 
occurred,  stated:  "More  than  a  year  ago  in 
March  1968,  an  operation  was  launched  by 
the  America!  Division's  Task  Force  Barker  In 
the  area  of  My  Lai  hamlet,  Son  My  village. 
Son  Tlnh  district,  Quang  Ngal  Province,  with 
the  aim  of  destroying  an  important  Commu- 
nist force  In  that  area. 

"When  Task  Force  Barker  moved  into  that 
area,  they  met  strong  resistance  from  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  The  result  of  the  contact  was 
125  enemy  killed  and  at  the  same  time  about 
20  civilians  living  in  the  hamlet  were  killed 
by  tactical  air  strikes  and  artillery  while  the 
fight  was  going  on. 

"Reports  from  newspapers  and  foreign 
news  agency  saying  that  527  civilians  were 
killed  were  completely  inaccurate." 

Col.  Ton  That  Khlen,  chief  of  Quang  Ngal 
Province,  conducted  his  own  investigation 
and  said  he  did  not  believe  the  villagers  were 
telling  the  truth  when  they  told  newsmen 
that  Americans  entered  the  village,  herded 
the  people  from  their  homes  and  killed  them 
with  rifles  and  machine  guns.  He  said  he 
could  find  none  who  saw  any  massacre  and 
said  the  village  was  dominated  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  The  South  Vietnamese  Government's 
conclusion  is  that  the  "massacre"  Just  never 
happened.  They  do  not  find  Communist 
propaganda  as  convincing  as  others,  not  so 
well  educated  in  Communist  ways,  may  find 
It. 

The  man  who  was  the  Commander  of  the 
Army's  11th  Brigade  at  the  time  of  the  al- 
leged "massacre,"  Col.  Oren  K.  Henderson, 
has  stated  recently:  "Up  until  two  weeks  ago, 
I  would  have  sworn  it  could  not  happen  with- 
out me  knowing  about  it.  But  when  I  start 
seeing  TV  broadcasts  and  hearing  soldiers 
speak  about  this  subject  who  were  them- 
selves eyewitnesses.  I  begin  to  wonder."  Qol. 
Henderson  checked  into  the  matter  at  the 
time  and  considered  the  charges  to  be  Viet 
Cong  propaganda,  for  they  began  bombarding 
the  area  with  propaganda  messages  about 
two  weeks  later,  claiming  that  the  U.  S. 
forces  had  killed  an  abnormal  number  of 
civilians.  Since  Communists  are  well  known 
for  using  the  "big  lie,"  the  fact  that  they 
began  to  push  this  "atrocity"  story  would 
make  one  wonder  about  its  authenticity.  As 
for  the  bloody  photographs,  none  of  them 
show  Americans  doing  any  shooting  .  .  .  for 
this  we  have  but  the  photographer's  word 
and  we  really  don't  know  how  good  that 
is.  We  must  remember  that  in  the  United 
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states  we  have  our  American  Cong  who  look 
as  much  like  normal  Americans  as  the  Viet 
Cong  look  like  Innocent  civilians. 

One  has  but  to  read  an  analysis  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Communist  take- 
over of  Russia  to  realize  that  the  United 
States  is  not  too  far  away  from  the  same 
terrible  fate  toward  which  its  own  "revolu- 
tionaries" are  pushing  it.  Abroad  and  at  home 
skillful  propagandists  discredited  the  Czarlst 
Regime  as  they  are  now  discrediting  the 
United  States.  Spreading  seditious  propa- 
ganda among  the  soldiers,  fighting  an  un. 
popular  war,  the  Bolsheviks  and  their 
"liberal"  agents  undermined  the  morale  of 
the  army  causing  it  to  collapse  and  event- 
ually split  into  two  forces,  one  of  which' 
supported  the  lawful  government  and  the 
other  the  so-called  "revolution."  Here  and 
now  In  the  United  States,  as  In  Russia  im- 
mediately before  the  Bolsheviks  (hiding  be- 
hind their  "liberal"  stalking  horses)  moved 
in,  the  people  are  tired  and  frustrated  by  a 
seemingly  hopeless  war  which  we  are  not 
able,  or  even  trying,  to  win  but  which  is 
killing  and  maiming  their  loved  ones.  Peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  believe  the  seditious 
propaganda  that  our  country  Is  "sick"  and 
eventually  they  will  feel  that  li  is  not  worth 
saving.  In  the  government  Itself  in  Russia, 
as  In  America  today,  the  "liberals"  constantly 
criticized  their  own  government  and  coun- 
try, talked  of  elaborate  "reforms"  but  op- 
posed any  suggested  Improvement  because  It 
was  not  enough.  Many  "charges"  against  the 
government  were  later  proved  to  be  un- 
founded but  by  then  it  was  too  late  .  .  .  the 
damage  had  been  done,  the  government  had 
fallen.  Let  us  not  be  taken  in  by  our 
"liberals"  and  breast-beating  pacifists  and 
defeatists  as  the  unfortunate  Russians  were 
taken  In  by  theirs. 

(Prom  Barron's.  Oct.  6.  1969) 

The  iNSTirrrrE  for  Policy  Studies  Aims  To 

Disarm  the  United  States 

("By  giving  a  tax  exemption  to  an  orga- 
nization like  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 
our  government  is  allowing  tax  exemption 
to  support  revolution."  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (B.,  S.C.),  Congressional  Record,  De- 
cember 4,  1967.) 

(By  Shirley  Scheibia) 

Washington. — The  vicious  attack.  In  and 
outside  of  Congress,  on  the  so-called  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  has  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  an  ally  as  powerful  in  and  around 
the  nation's  capital  as  It  is  unknown  to  the 
U.S.  at  large,  an  organization  called  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  (IPS) . 

For  example,  IPS  is  represented  on  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  ,  has  spear- 
headed the  assault  on  the  Pentagon's  pro- 
posed budget.  An  economist  with  the  com- 
mittee, Richard  Kaufman,  is  in  charge  of  his 
staff  work;  Mr.  Kaufman  also  happens  to  be 
an  associate  fellow  of  IPS.  IPS  defines  asso- 
ciate fellows  as  "part-time  faculty  who  have 
led  seminars,  participated  in  social  inven- 
tions, or  have  engaged  in  individual  research 
projects  supported  by  the  Institute."  It  says 
associate  fellows  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
receive  honorariums  for  their  work.  Mr.  Kauf- 
man told  Barron's  he  did  not  care  to  com- 
ment on  whether  he  has  received  pay  for  his 
work  for  IPS. 

Until  1967,  when  Mr.  Kaufman  went  to 
work  for  the  committee,  it  had  left  the  mili- 
tary budget  to  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  Now  the  staff  econ- 
omist, undismayed  by  recent  failure 

to  win  major  Senate  cutbacks  on  military 
spending.  Including  a  halt  to  purchases  of 
the  C5A  aircraft,  says  he  is  planning  a  five- 
year  campaign  against  military  spending. 

oft-the-record  briefincs 
Mr.  Kaufman  wears  his  two  hats  with  care- 
less ease.  Earlier  this  year,  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, he  Invited  27  Congressional  assistants 
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to  off-the-recOTd  briefings  on  military  spend- 
ing under  the  ausplcee— and  at  the  expense— 
of  the  Institute.  They  lasted  several  hours 
each.  Included  dinner,  and  were  held  once  a 
week  for  several  months  at  the  Congressional 
Hotel. 

The  Institute  has  arranged  similar  con- 
ferences for  other  Interested  groups,  includ- 
ing the  National  Conference  on  MlUtary 
Priorities;  IPS  officials  also  have  worked  with 
the  Council  for  a  Livable  World  (which  now 
ranks  as  the  third-biggest  spender  among 
U.S.  lobbyists) ,  the  members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  and  the  New  National 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam. 

What  is  the  Institute,  and  why  Is  it  so 
concerned  with  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex? It  characterizes  itself  as  a  "think 
tank":  calls  most  of  its  officials  "fellows," 
and  enjoys  tax  exemption  as  an  educational 
Institution.  It  is  supported  by  tax-exempt 
contributions  from  foundations,  universities, 
colleges  and  individuals.  And.  as  will  be  seen, 
it  Is  directed  by  leaders  of  the  New  Left,  a 
movement  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  recently  called  "clearly  sub- 
versive ...  an  ever-increasing  danger  to  our 
national  welfare  and  security." 

Organized  six  years  ago,  the  Institute  haa 
an  annual  budget  which  currently  runs  to 
1400,000  a  year.  Financing  has  come  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  Edgar  Stem  Family 
Fund,  Samuel  Rubin  Foundation,  Irving 
Lauck,  the  Institute  for  International  Order, 
Milbank  Foundation.  "The  Fontaney  Corp., 
through  the  generosity  of  James  P.  War- 
burg." Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of 
Social  Issues.  National  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Field  Foundation, 
Cudahy  Fund,  Edwin  Janss  Foundation,  Jen- 
nifer Cafrltz,  Walter  E.  Meyer  and  Michel 
Gellert. 

ACTIVE   FELLOWS 

Support  for  the  Institute  also  comes  from 
publishers,  who,  according  to  IPS  Co-Director 
Marcus  Raskin,  have  printed  about  two 
dozen  books  and  several  thousand  articles 
by  its  personnel.  Mr.  Raskin  explained  to 
Barron's  that  IPS  furnishes  an  office  and  a 
salary  for  the  fellows  who  perform  such 
work,  and  fees  and  royalties  go  directly  to 
them.  Moreover,  IPS  principals  serve  on  a 
number  of  university  faculties.  Including 
those  at  Harvard,  Duke,  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

IPS  had  its  genesis  in  the  Peace  Research 
Institute,  which  began  operation  In  Wash- 
ington on  April  5,  1961,  with  an  announce- 
ment that  it  would  serve  as  a  private  agency 
to  undertake  and  stimulate  research  In  eJl 
fields  relevant  to  peace,  security,  disarma- 
ment and  international  order.  Shortly  after- 
ward it  obtained  a  (20,000  contract  for  a 
study  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Signed  by  Authur  I.  Waskow,  now  the  sen- 
ior fellow  of  IPS,  the  document  called  for 
an  international  police  force  to  keep  world 
peace  and  see  that  nations  disarmed.  The 
author  also  suggested  that  disputes  in  a  dis- 
armed world  could  "be  settled  by  reference 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  to 
various  mediation  services,  to  various  organs 
of  the  United  Nations,  etc."  A  relative  un- 
known at  the  time,  he  had  come  to  IPS  from 

his   Job   as   legislative    assistant   to   ; 

Mr.  Waskow  now  has  become  a  public  figure 
because  of  his  active  role  in  demonstrations, 
including  those  at  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Democractlc  National  Convention  in  Chicago. 

JOININO  FORCES 

Late  in  1963,  the  Peace  Research  Institute 
merged  with  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 
which  had  Just  been  founded  by  Marcus 
Raskin  and  Richard  Bamet.  who  once  served 
as  deputy  director  of  politlcai  research  for 
the  VS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (Barron's,  April  29,  1968).  Mr.  Was- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

kow  then  went  to  work  for  IPS  as  Its  senior 
fellow. 

In  August  of  1965,  Mr.  Waskow  represented 
IPS  at  a  meeting  in  Santa  Barbara.  Calif., 
at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  DemoctMic 
Institutions,  which  produced  a  "Call  for  a 
New  Politics,"  a  hope  for  a  united  Left  in 
the  V3.  A  year  later,  a  National  Confer- 
ence for  a  New  Politics  (NCNP)  was  held  In 
Chicago. 

Over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  in  1987,  Mr. 
Waskow  attended  the  first  NCNP  convention 
in  Chicago;  subsequently  he  was  identtfled 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  "one  of  the  founders  and  leaders 
of  the  NCNP." 

Mr.  Raskin's  Washington  career  began  in 
1960,  when  he  served  as  clerk  and  free  lance 
writer  to  several  Congressmen,  Including 
.  Herman  Toll  (D.,  Pa.),  James  Roose- 
velt (D..  Calif.)  and .  Mr.  Raskin  soon 

co-authored  a  report  with  Mr.  Waskow  for 

.   Copyrighted   in    1961.   it   was   titled 

"Deterrence  and  Reality."  and.  so  far  as  can 
be  determined,  constituted  the  first  advocacy 
of  U.S.  unilateral  disarmament  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Mr.  Waskow  subsequently  expanded  the 
report  into  a  book.  The  Limits  of  Defense. 
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THE  LIBERAL  PAPERS 


According  to  a  press  release  by 


Mr. 


Raskin  also  served  as  group  secretary  for  the 
Liberal  Papers,  a  collection  of  essays  written 
by  more  than  a  doeen  professors  for  a  num- 
ber of  Democratic  Congressmen,  made  pub- 
lic early  in  1962.  Among  other  things,  the 
essays  urged  the  U.S.  to  allow  Russia  to  plug 
in  to  this  country's  warning  defense  system 
(DEW ) ;  recognize  and  admit  to  the  United 
Nations  Communist  East  Germany.  Red 
China.  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam; 
unilaterally  abandon  nuclear  tests:  break  up 
NATO;  abandon  Berlin  and  neutralize  cen- 
tral Europe  under  terms  proposed  by  Com- 
munist Poland. 

With  the  advent  of  the  New  Frontier.  Mr. 
Raskin  was  caUed  to  the  White  House  to  Join 
the  special  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Council  as  an  aide  to  McGeorge  Bundy,  who 
now  heads  the  Ford  Foundation.  Mr.  Raskin 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  IS-natlon  disarmament 
conference  at  Geneva. 

Mr.  Raskin  subsequently  became  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Formation  of  a 
New  Party.  On  August  1.  1968,  the  Committee 
issued  a  statement  by  the  chairman  In  which 
he  said  the  New  Party  "will  stand  for  the 
dismantling  of  an  obsolete,  dangerous  mili- 
tary establishment  that  is  over-extended  and 
over-reaching.  It  will  insist  that  there  be  an 
arms  control  and  disarmament  law  in  the 
U.S.  applicable  to  citizen  and  police  as  well. 
...  It  will  insist  that  revolution  in  other 
nations  or  Insurgencies  therein  should  not 
cause  interventions  and  suppressions  by  the 
American  military." 

IN  THE  HEADLINES 

Last  January,  the  New  Party  announced 
It  had  elected  Dick  Gregory  and  James  P. 
Dixon,  president  of  Antloch  Colle^,  as  co- 
chairmen  to  succeed  Mr.  Raskin.  Mr.  Dixon 
is  an  IPS  trustee,  and  Antloch  Is  one  of  the 
colleges  associated  with  the  Institute.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Raskin  remains  in  the  headlines, 
primarily  because  of  his  indictment  (and 
subsequent  acquittal)  on  a  charge  of  con-< 
spiring  to  advise  draft  evasion,  along  with 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  and  the  Reverend  WU- 
lian  Sloan  Coffin,  Jr. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Institute  has 
fought  military  defense  through  "seminars," 
chiefly  for  members  of  Congress  and  their 
assistants.  In  1967-68  (it  operates  on  a  school 
year) ,  IPS  held  a  series  of  conferences  for 
Congressional  assistants  on  "The  Impact  of 
the  War  on  American  Society.'*  Besides  Oo- 
Dlrector  Bamet,  one  of  the  speakers  was 
Michael  "Hgar,  whose  subject  waa  "The  War 
and  the  Draft." 

Mr.  Tlgar  la  well  known  as  a  student  leader 


of  the  19M  diaturbancei  at  the  TTnlTwilty 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  He  Is  a  focmer 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
served  as  attorney  for  members  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  charged  with 
seizing  and  occupying  George  Washington 
University's  Slno-Sovlet  Institute  In  April. 
Last  month  he  was  Jailed  in  Chicago  on  a 
charge  of  contempt  of  court  in  connection 
with  his  defense  of  "the  Chicago  eight," 
charged  with  conspiring  to  Incite  a  riot 
during  the  1968  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. (The  charge  against  Mr.  Ugar  haa 
been  dropped.) 

STUDT   ABSICNMKirra 

IPS'  1968-60  schedule  for  "seminars"  de- 
scribes the  aforementioned  Mr.  Kaufman's 
assignment  as  "a  work  study  project  to  ana- 
lyze the  war  machine  as  a  public-private  cor- 
porate structure.  Topics  covered  will  Include 
cost,  benefits,  public  relations  and  distribu- 
tion of  profits."  The  project  assignment  for 
Mr.  Kaufman  In  the  IPS  1969-70  budget  Is 
"Defense  Procurement." 

told  Barron's  he  had  heard  that  Mr. 

Kaufman  Is  associated  with  the  Institute, 
but  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  It.  However, 

Committee  has  published  two  essays 

by  Milton  Kotler,  who  the  Committee  ItaeU 
has  Identified  as  a  "Resident  Fellow  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies.  Washington,  D.C." 

said  further  that  he  considers  iriiat 

Mr.  Kaufman  does  with  his  time  after  work- 
ing hours  is  his  own  business. 

IPS  principals  seem  to  be  very  busy  meb. 
Co-Director  Bamet  and  Tnutee  Hans  Mor- 
genthau.  professor  of  history,  government 
and  International  relations  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  are  advisers  to  the  Council  for 
a  Livable  World.  IPS  FeUows  Waskow  and 
Leonard  Rodberg,  former  bureau  chief  with 
the  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
have  done  work  for  It. 

A  Senate  report  has  described  the  Coun- 
cil's goals  as  unilateral  disarmament  and 
"turning  this  country  into  a  fourth-rate 
power  at  the  mercy  of  the  international 
wolfpack."  The  Council  Is  the  third  highest 
spender  of  the  lobbying  organizations  which 
filed  reports  for  1968.  With  outlays  of  $164.- 
022  (up  from  $77,470  for  1967) .  it  topped  even 
such  famous  lobbying  groups  as  the  Ameri^ 
can  Legion  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  was  outranked  only  by  the 
United  FederaUon  of  PosUl  Clerks  (AFL- 
CIO)  and  the  AFL-CIO. 

LEAOIMO  PEACENIK 

According  to  the  same  Senate  document, 
the  Council  takes  credit  for  assuring  the 
original  election  victory  of  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's  leading   peaceniks,  .   by  having 

Its  membership  put  $22,000  Into  his  cam- 
paign, enough  to  win  a  close  contest  in  a 
sparsely  populated  state. 

,    in    turn,   is    vice-chairman   of   a 

group  called  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 

Through  Law.  Its  chairman  Is  ,  and 

Its  members  Include  (Mr.  Waskow's 

former  employer),  all  three  of  whom  have 
attended  "seminars"  at  IPS  headquarters. 

Last  July  that  group  issued  a  report,  la- 
beled "personal  and  confidential,"  which  said 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  can  serve  as  guidelines  for 
positive  reform  in  military  procurement. 
Among  other  things,  the  report  called  for 
moratoria  on  the  construction  of  aircraft 
carriers,  F-14A  planes,  advanced  manned 
bombers  and  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
centers.  It  also  urged  drastic  curtailment  in 
Sentinel-Safeguard  deployment  and  the  ABM 
research  and  development  program. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  16.  1M9] 
Crowd  at  illoirauxm  Swats  to  Sonos  am* 
Spkakkrs 
(By  Christc^her  Wright) 
Like  a  great  sea  lJ4>ping  against  the  col- 
umns of  government,  the  crowd  at  the  Wash- 
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Ington  Monviment  smyed  back  and  forth  to 
the  tune  of  the  eong.  "All  we  are  are  Saying 
Is  'Give  Peace  a  Chance',"  they  sang  again 
and  again. 

Throughout  the  afternoon,  the  cold  wind 
whipped  acrosa  the  packed  monument 
grounds,  where  the  crowd  of  young  people 
sat,  shivered,  sang,  cheered  and  milled  about 
as  rpeakers  ranging  from  U.S.  senators  to 
radical  David  Delllnger  urged  an  ending  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

For  the  most  part  the  massive  congrega- 
tion was  peaceful,  friendly  and  well-orga- 
nized. At  one  point  they  were  told  by  Howard 
Samuels,  one-time  head  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  "It's  you  who  are  here 
today — not  Splro  Agnew,  not  Richard  Nixon — 
who  are  the  traditional  Americans."  Samuels 
added  that  they  were  patriclpatlng  in  "a 
tradition  of  protest  ...  of  striving  for  Jus- 
tice in  this  land.  Tou  are  the  best  in  Amer- 
ica, not  the  worst." 

BPOCK  LAUDS  OISTBXCT  OF  COLmCBIA  ICATOa 

Not  all  public  officials  were  chastised  by 
the  moratorium  speakers,  however.  The  Dis- 
trict's Mayor  Walter  Washington  was  praised 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  who  described  him 
as  "the  man  who  put  his  Job  on  the  line  to 
get  us  that  permit"  to  march. 

Relations  between  police  and  marchers 
along  the  route  of  the  procession  appeared 
\inusually  cordial.  Near  the  Interior  De- 
partment one  officer  halted  the  procession 
to  allow  traffic  to  pass.  When  the  last  car 
went  by  he  told  the  waiting  kids  "Thank 
you,"  to  which  one  blond  girl  replied  "Thank 
you  officer,"  as  they  went  by. 

At  one  point,  early  in  the  proceedings, 
when  it  was  still  possible  to  scale  the  tall 
metal  scaffold  that  held  the  speakers  and 
some  of  the  soxmd  equipment,  one  could  see 
from  that  vantage  of  more  than  40  feet  the 
size  of  the  crowd  stretching  away  toward 
the  Monument,  speckled  with  flags  and  the 
colors  of  clothes.  It  seemed  a  vast  solid 
body,  but  was  ir.  fact  full  of  its  own  colo- 
nies and  encampments  as  the  marchers  found 
ways  to  pass  their  time. 

THE  BIVOLUnONART  DIET 

At  half  a  dozen  places  amid  the  crowd 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
set  up  metal  horse  tubs  full  of  water  on 
cinder  blocks  with  flres  undernearth.  Manned 
by  heavy  women,  they  supplied  an  endless 
number  of  soft  hot  dogs  and  rolls,  apples 
and  potato  chips,  the  staples  of  the  revolu- 
tionary diet. 

When  the  crowd  came  together,  it  came 
with  a  rush  and  without  warning.  Dick  Greg- 
ory got  them  on  their  feet  when  he  roared: 
"We  go  on  record  to  say,  not  only  to  the 
Nixon  administration  but  to  tryants  all  over 
the  world,  we  going  to  see  to  it,  there  will 
be  no  more  war."  He  roared  and  shouted  to 
the  microphones  In  a  high  pitch,  and  they 
were  on  their  feet  instantly,  hands  up  and 
fingers  V-ed  giving  a  mighty  growling  cheer. 

At  one  point,  radical  students  waving  Viet 
Cong  flags  began  to  shove  their  way  toward 
the  platform.  The  push  mired  down  In  the 
sheer  numbers  of  the  crowd  and  Anally  most 
of  the  radicals  sf  t  down  under  the  banners 
with  everyone  else.  Student  marshals  con- 
tinuously squeezed  their  way  between  the 
ranks  of  dissidents  keeping  the  groups  sep- 
arated and  attempting  to  hold  down  the 
tension. 

Folks  songs  of  another,  perhaps  more 
hopeful,  era  found  their  way  into  the  pro- 
gram. With  the  winter  wind  whipping  her 
light  blond  hair  Mary  Travers  sang  "The 
Times  They  Are  A-Changlng"  and  brought 
the  kids  to  their  feet  for  yet  another  time. 

Six  years  earlier — almost  in  another  era — 
Mary,  of  the  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  group, 
sang  the  eulogies  and  the  hopeful  aspira- 
tions of  the  1963  civil  rights  march. 

Singer  Arlo  Oxithrle .  second-generation 
folk  Idol,  told  the  crowd,  "I  don't  think  any- 
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body  needed  to  show  up.  Aa  Boon  m  they 
put  the  machine  guns  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capital  the  point  was  made." 

Folk  singer  Pete  Seeger  and  the  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Douglass  Klrkpatrlck  began  to  sing 
the  John  Lennon-wrltten  song.  "All  We  Are 
Saying  Is  'Give  Peace  a  Cliance.' "  Seeger 
asked  everyone  to  Join  In,  took  off  his  coat, 
and  started  wavirg  it  in  circles  as  he  sang. 

ENXntE    ASSEMBLY    RISES 

others  In  the  crowd  began  to  wave  their 
coats  In  the  air,  then  the  entire  assemblage 
rose,  waving  the  "V"  sign  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  started  singing. 

The  sing-along  king,  Mitch  Miller,  Joined 
Seeger  and  Klrkpatrlck  on  the  platform  and 
helped  lead  the  crowd  and  the  song  went  on 
for  about  five  minutes,  ending  with  a  rous- 
ing cheer. 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  addressing  a 
peace  rally  on  the  Monument  grounds  for 
the  second  time  this  fall,  told  the  mass  that 
unless  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  ended,  ''Every- 
one win  live  in  stagnating  slums  and  cities." 
Calling  the  war  in  Vietnam  "a  war  that  was 
a  blunder  in  the  first  place,"  she  accused  the 
administration  of  "trying  to  end  opposition 
to  the  war  rather  than  the  war  Itself." 

The  sentiment  of  the  demonstrators  to- 
ward the  Nixon  Administration  was  also  re- 
flected by  Senate  dove  Charles  Goodell.  R- 
N.Y.  "There  are  some  leaders  today  who  In- 
stead of  lowering  their  voices,  are  raising 
strident  calls  to  the  flag,  to  patriotism, 
against  communism  .  .  .  may  our  actions 
today  and  hereafter  hasten  the  time  when 
our  flag  once  again  can  be  used  to  celebrate 
peace  and  reason,"  Goodell  said. 

But  the  flags  seen  on  the  monument 
groimds  today  were  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  senator's  theme  and  a  different  kind 
from  those  that  usually  ring  the  white  Monu- 
ment spire.  At  least  one  large  Viet  Cong  flag 
waved  in  the  breeze  from  a  flagpole  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monument. 

Downtown  streets  were  clogged  with  youths 
who  moved  in  and  out  of  the  main  rally 
body  which  packed  an  area  from  the  tidal 
basin  to  the  Justice  Department. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22,  1969] 

Hanoi's  Use  op  American   Press  Is  Major 

Phenomenon  or  War 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

HiEPDTJc. — Hanoi's  cynically  astute  exploi- 
tation of  the  American  press,  and  the  result- 
ing anger  of  many  Americans  fighting  for 
their  country  In  Vietnam,  have  become  major 
phenomena.  Frankness  Is  In  order,  and  Hlep- 
duc  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

Its  scenery,  all  lofty  mountains  and 
sweetly  fertile  miniature  valleys,  and  Its  his- 
tory, which  Is  both  sad  and  Inspiring,  are 
Hlepduc's  only  stirring  features.  It  Is  the 
most  remote,  least  populous  district  In  south- 
ern I  Corps.  It  was  overrun  by  the  VC;  the 
district  town  was  burned,  and  the  whole 
place  was  totally  abandoned  in  1965. 

Only  last  March,  about  4500  of  Hlepduc's 
refugees,  trusting  In  their  government  and 
its  American  allies,  at  last  returned  to  till 
their  fields.  They  now  live  in  a  new-built, 
tin-roofed  village  in  the  main  valley.  Here, 
on  a  little  hill  above  the  village  amid  barbed- 
wired  entanglements,  the  resilient  "district 
chief,"  MaJ.  Soan,  leads  his  people  from  a 
"district  office"  that  is  nothing  but  a  muddy 
bunker. 

This  is  the  politically,  tactically  and  stra- 
tegically ludicrous  objective  against  which 
Hanoi's  high  command  chose  to  launch  the 
enemy's  heaviest  single  ground  attack  this 
year,  by  two  full-strength  regiments  of  the 
2d  North  Vietnamese  Division.  And  this.  In 
Itself,  was  profoundly  significant. 

Sane  commanders  do  not  normally  attack 
pimples  with  meat-axes.  Hence  the  attack  on 
Hlepduc  first  of  all  signified  a  remarkable 
decline  In  enemy  capability  and  self-oonfl- 
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dence.  Whenever  two  whole  North  Vietna- 
mese regiments  were  employed  in  the  past,  it 
was  at  least  against  a  province  capital,  and 
certainly  not  against  a  lonely  little  village. 
Therefore,  In  the  second  place,  the  only  pos- 
sible aim  of  the  attack  was  to  make  mislead- 
ing headlines  at  home. 

"District  Town  Overrim  by  VC " — one  can 
Imagine  how  the  hoped-for  headlines  would 
have  looked,  and  the  false  Impression  they 
wotUd  have  conveyed.  In  fact,  however,  the 
attack  on  Hiepduc  was  repelled,  after  fearful 
North  Vietnamese  losses,  by  the  brave  men 
of  the  Americal  Division,  the  ARVN  and  the 
Marines.  But  that  was  hardly  noticed  at 
home,  since  Hanoi  had  a  bit  of  luck. 

A  long-embattled  U.S.  company  hesitated 
to  press  forward  for  less  than  an  hour,  as 
must  happen  sometimes  in  hard  fighting. 
The  hesitation  was  so  reported  that  the 
normally  sensible  James  Reston,  of  The  New 
York  Times,  wrote  about  a  "sniff  of  mutiny." 
Later  The  Times  sent  an  able  young  reporter 
to  find  out  what  had  really  happened.  He 
learned  that  the  men  of  the  company  in 
question  were  furious  because  It  had  been 
made  to  sound  "like  we  were  refusing  to 
fight,  and  that  wasn't  so."  But  by  then  It 
was  too  late. 

In  sum,  the  real  story  was  not  told,  and  a 
basically  unreal  story  got  a  great  deal  of 
notice.  There  was  no  evil  intent,  any  more 
than  there  is  evil  intent  behind  the  mlsrc- 
porting  when  Hanoi  sets  off  fire-crackers  to 
simulate  an  offensive.  In  these  endlessly  re- 
current cases,  the  headlines  read  "Seventy- 
four  places  attacked  in  new  VC  offensive" — 
omitting  the  rather  Important  fact  that  70 
or  more  of  the  "attacks"  are  a  couple  of 
hasty  mortar  rounds  that  have  missed  their 
targets. 

You  can  better  understand  the  bitterness 
of  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  however.  If  you 
study  the  background  of  an  episode  like  the 
rather  earlier  excitement  about  "Hamburger 
Hill."  The  hill's  real  name  Is  Dongapbla — 
the  other  name  simply  adopted  for  headline 
purposes  and  It  dominates  the  strategically 
critical  Ashau  Valley. 

When  a  North  Vietnamese  regiment  slipped 
across  the  Loatlan  border  and  occupied 
Donapbla,  there  were  in  truth  two  choices: 
either  get  the  the  North  Vietnamese  off  the 
hill  or  get  ready  to  abandon  the  hard  won 
Ashau  Valley.  With  the  valley  abandoned, 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  have  Installed 
a  forward  supply  system  In  two  months  and 
in  three  months,  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
would  have  been  fighting  on  the  approaches 
to  Hue,  and  would  have  been  losing  three  or 
four  times  as  many  men.  too,  as  the  division 
now  loses  while  controlling  the  Ashau  and 
the  border  moxintains. 

"What  do  you  blank  blank  guys  think? 
That  we  risk  our  lives  and  our  buddies'  lives 
Just  for  the  heU  of  It? 

The  question  was  put,  with  considerable 
bitterness,  by  a  battle-hardened  young  ser- 
geant who  was  proud  that  he  had  helped 
retake  Donapbla,  and  broadly  understood  the 
hill's  importance.  It  seems  to  this  reporter 
to  pose  a  grave  problem  for  the  trade  he  has 
been  proud  to  follow  for  going  on  four 
decades. 


PROP.  FRANCIS  L.  LOWENHEIM  AND 
THE  GSA— THE  GSA  SIDE  OF  THE 
ARGUMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
25, 1  pitused  a  letter  in  the  Congressional 
RecoiU)  from  Prof.  Francis  L.  Lowenheim 
of  Rice  University  in  which  he  charges 
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that  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library 
at  Hyde  Park  withheld  information  from 
him.  Since  then  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration wrote  me  their  side  of  the 
argument.  In  the  interest  of  fairness,  I 
submit  their  letter  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  2, 1969. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bush:  I  have  read  with  Interest 
your  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  November  25.  1969,  regarding  charges 
made  against  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration's Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  by 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Lowenheim  in  his  letter  to 
you  of  November  11, 1969. 

The  charges  printed  in  this  letter  are  rep- 
etitions or  restatements  of  allegations  made 
by  Dr.  Lowenheim  on  numerous  occasions 
during  the  past  year.  All  of  these  allegations 
are  without  foundation.  To  answer  every 
charge  in  the  portions  of  the  letter  printed  In 
the  RECORD  would  require  many  pages,  but 
m  the  attached  statement  I  have  replied  to 
a  few  of  the  most  significant  charges  and 
misstatements  to  demonstrate  their  lack  of 
substance. 

I  hope  this  win  answer  any  questions  you 
had  with  respect  to  this  matter.  If  I  may 
provide  you  with  any  further  information 
in  connection  with  these  charges,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Kunzic, 

Administrator. 

Statement  on  Charges  Against  the  Frank- 
lin   D.     Roosevelt     Library     Contained 
IK  A  Letter  From  Dr.  Francis  L.  Loew- 
ENHEiM  to  Representative  George  Bush 
Dat^  November  11,  1969 
The  charges  in  this  letter  are  repetitions 
or  restatements  of  allegations  made  by  Dr. 
Lowenheim  on  numerous  occasions  during 
the  past  year,  all  of  which  are  without  foun- 
dation. In  the  following  paragraphs  the  facts 
are  set  forth  to  a  few  of  the  most  significant 
errors    and    misstatements  to    demonstrate 
their  total  lack  of  substance. 

Topic  of  research.  In  the  very  first  para- 
graph of  bis  letter  Dr.  Lowenheim  states  that 
he  went  to  the  Roosevelt  Library  "to  put  to- 
gether in  book  form  the  correspondence  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Professor  William  E. 
Dodd."  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Loewenhelm's 
application  to  study  at  the  Library  stated  his 
topic  as  "Munich — A  Documentary  History" 
and  added  "The  documents  and  related  ma- 
terials are  to  illustrate  the  role  and  attitude 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Munich 
crisis,  showing  also  what  information  about 
the  growing  German-Czech  crisis,  1933- 
1938,  was  available  to  the  United  States — 
and,  in  particular,  to  President  Roosevelt — 
during  this  period."  Most  of  the  records 
used  by  and  copied  for  Dr.  Loewenhelm  dur- 
ing the  75  hours  he  spent  at  the  Library  be- 
tween September  1966  and  February  1967 
are  related  to  his  originally  announced 
topic — Munich.  Most  of  the  Dodd  items  or- 
dered by  Dr.  Loewenhelm  were  not  requested 
until  February,  at  the  very  end  of  his  visit. 
Alleged  iDithholding  of  Dodd  documents  at 
the  Roosevelt  Library.  Dr.  Loewenhelm  says 
that  after  "most  careful  search"  at  the  Li- 
brary he  was  unable  to  locate  early  cor- 
respondence between  President  Roosevelt 
and  Professor  Dodd — six  letters  in  a  single 
folder. 

In  this  case,  the  question  narrows  down  to 
whether  one  specific  file  folder  In  President 
Roosevelt's  "Official  File"  (OF  523),  contain- 
ing correspondence  with  William  E.  Dodd, 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  was  or  was  not 
withheld  from  Dr.  Loewenhelm. 
When  a  folder  or  box  is  requested  and  Is 
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charged  out  to  a  searcher,  the  Library  re- 
cords the  item  that  is  charged  out.  Records 
In  the  Library  do  not  show  that  this  par- 
ticular folder  on  Dodd  was  charged  out  to 
Dr.  Loewenhelm. 

We  do  not  know  why  Dr.  Loewenhelm  did 
not  request  this  folder.  He  had  available  to 
him  (as  were  available  to  all  searchers  who 
requested  them)  a  numerical  list  of  folders 
and  an  alphabetical  Index  to  the  folders  In 
the  "Official  File,"  both  of  which  clearly  in- 
dicate that  OF  523  contains  Dodd  material. 
This  particular  folder  on  Dodd  is  also  re- 
ferred to  on  five  separate  cross  reference 
sheets  in  another  folder  on  Dodd  in  the 
"President's  Personal  File"  (PPF  1043).  The 
latter  folder  on  Dodd  was  charged  out  to 
Dr.  Loewenhelm  three  times  during  his 
visits  to  the  Library. 

Two  additional  sources  which  would  have 
been  known  by  a  scholar  doing  research  on 
Dodd  in  1966-67  also  pointed  to  the  folder 
not  used  by  Dr.  Loewenhelm.  One.  an  ar- 
ticle by  Franklin  L.  Ford,  "Three  Observers 
In  Berlin:  Rumbold,  Dodd,  and  Francols- 
Poncet,"  In  Gordan  A.  Craig  and  Felix  Gil- 
bert, eds..  The  Diplomats,  1919-1939  (Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1953),  cites  the  folder 
OP  523  five  times.  The  other,  Robert  Dallek's 
Ph.  D.  dissertation,  "Roosevelt's  Ambassador: 
The  Public  Career  of  William  E.  Dodd"  (Co- 
lumbia University,  1965) ,  also  cites  folder 
OF  523.  A  copy  of  Dr.  Dallek's  dissertation  Is 
in  the  Roosevelt  Library  and  is  listed  in  the 
Library's  card  catalog  under  "Dodd."  Dr. 
Loewenhelm  did  not  have  Dr.  Dallek's  dis- 
sertation charged  out  to  him. 

When  Dr.  Loewenhelm  failed,  at  least  ten 
other  scholars,  using  the  same  indexes  avail- 
able to  Dr.  Loewenhelm.  requested  and  used 
this  same  folder,  Including  two  scholars  who 
were  at  the  Library  during  the  same  months 
as  Dr.  Loewenhelm.  Dr.  Loewenhelm  did  not 
ask  Library  staff  members  for  the  missing 
Dodd  letters  even  once,  and  certainly  not 
repeatedly,  and  Dr.  Loewenhelm  gave  no 
Indication  to  the  Library  staff  that  he  was 
In  fact  concentrating  on  Professor  Dodd 
rather  than  on  his  announced  topic  of  Mu- 
nich. 

Dodd  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Dr.  Loewenhelm  does  not  hold  the  General 
Services  Administration  responsible  for  his 
inability  to  find,  in  the  collection  of  Dodd 
papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  copies  of 
the  six  letters  he  says  he  sought  at  the 
Roosevelt  Library.  Nevertheless,  copies  of 
four  of  the  six  letters  are  actually  in  the 
Dodd  papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Dr.  Loewenhelm 
was  apparently  no  more  successful  in  lo- 
cating them  than  he  was  in  Keating  the 
letters  at  the  Roosevelt  Library  and  that 
other  scholars  were  able  to  find  end  use  the 
four  Dodd  letters  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Alleged  concealment  of  mamiscript  of 
publication.  Dr.  Loewenhelm  states  that  the 
manuscript  complied  by  Dr.  Nixon  "had  been 
systematically  concealed  from  countless 
scholars  working  at  the  Roosevelt  Library 
over  many  years."  The  real  facts  are  dia- 
metrically opposite. 

1.  Dr.  Nixon's  manuscript  consisted  of  re- 
productions or  transcripts  of  documents  in 
the  Library.  The  documents  themselves  were 
always  in  the  flies,  except  for  the  few  hours 
they  were  being  copied  or  checked  (this 
was  completed  long  before  Dr.  Loewenhelm 
came  to  the  Library),  were  always  available 
for  research,  and  were  In  fact  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  scholars. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for 
publication  was  announced  (a)  In  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  Congress  for  the  flscal  years 
1957  and  1958;  (b)  by  the  Director  of  the 
Library  In  a  paper  read  before  the  April  1965 
annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Association,  one  of  the  two  ma- 
jor professional  historical  organizations  in 
the  United  States;  and  (c)  in  the  Midwest 
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Quarterly,  vn  (Autumn  1965) ,  53-M.  which 
published  the  Director's  paper.  This  ob- 
viously does  not  constitute  systematic  con- 
cealment. 

3.  The  compilation  was  mentioned  to 
many  searchers  at  the  Library,  because  the 
Library  staff  tries  to  bring  the  material  in 
the  Library's  custody  to  the  attention  of  a 
maximum  number  of  users.  No  list  was  kept 
of  those  so  Informed,  but  among  searchers 
who  knew  of  the  compilation  before  its  pub- 
lication were  such  scholars  as  Professor 
John  M.  Blum,  of  Yale  University;  Professor 
Frank  Preldel,  Jr.,  of  Harvard  University;  and 
Dr.  Fred  L.  Israel  and  Profeaaor  Arthur 
Schleslnger.  Jr.,  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Loewenhelm  Is  incorrect  in  stating 
that  his  attorney  has  requested  Information 
about  such  individuals  from  the  General 
Services  Administration;  had  he  done  so  It 
would  have  been  supplied  promptly. 

4.  Dr.  Loewenhelm  Is  also  incorrect  in 
characterizing  the  manuscript  as  "an  abso- 
lutely Indispensable  guide  or  finding  aid  to 
the  thousands  of  Roosevelt  foreign  policy 
documents  at  Hyde  Park."  The  Roosevelt 
Library  contains  over  20  milUon  pages  of 
documents  on  hundreds  of  subjects,  includ- 
ing foreign  affairs,  and  provides  many  lists 
and  indexes  as  finding  aids  to  these  docu- 
ments. The  Nixon  compilation  Is  In  no  sense 
a  finding  aid;  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
texts  of  1400  selected  documents  on  foreign 
affairs  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  Roose- 
velt Administration. 

Use  of  documents  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Traina. 
The  allegations  regarding  Dr.  Tralna's  expe- 
riences grow  out  of  an  entirely  different  set  of 
circumstances  than  those  involving  Dr. 
Loewenhelm. 

Dr.  Traina  wanted  to  see  a  number  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
which,  among  others,  had  been  placed  in  files 
closed  to  research  by  a  Committee  of  Three 
appointed  in  1943  by  President  Roosevelt, 
which  consisted  of  Samuel  I.  Rosenman. 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  and  Grace  O.  Tully.  Docu- 
ments were  placed  in  closed  flies  if  they  fell 
in  any  one  of  eight  categories,  including  In- 
vestigative reports;  applications  and  recom- 
mendations for  positions;  documents  con- 
taining derogatory  remarks  about  the  char- 
acter, loyalty.  Integrity,  or  ability  of  Indi- 
viduals; documents  containing  information 
that  could  be  used  to  harass  living  persons 
or  relatives  of  recently  deceased  persons; 
documents  containing  information  the  re- 
lease of  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  na- 
tional security;  documents  containing  in- 
formation the  release  of  which  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  nations;  and  communi- 
cations addressed  in  confidence.  The  Library 
has  no  choice  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  President  Roosevelt  but  to  withhold 
documents  of  the  categories  specified. 

Provisions  for  periodic  review  and  release 
were  set  forth  by  President  Roosevelt's  com- 
mittee under  which  documents  In  the  closed 
files  have  been  gradually  opened.  Some  of 
the  documents  .in  which  Dr.  Traina  was  in- 
terested during  his  research  in  1962  and  1964 
were  still  being  withheld  in  acordance  with 
committee  instructions  but  were  opened  after 
a  pteriodic  review  late  in  1966.  Dr.  Traina  was 
sent  copies  of  these  and  was  given  the  dates 
of  those  still  classified.  Other  documents  of 
interest  to  Dr.  Traina  were  opened  after 
another  periodic  review  In  1967. 

Dr.  Traina  apparently  disagrees  with  the 
Judgment  of  the  President's  Committee  in 
putting  at  least  some  of  the  documents 
in  the  closed  flies  and  with  the  pace  of 
Library  archivists  in  removing  documents 
from  the  closed  flies.  He  does  not  contend 
that  other  scholars  were  given  access  to 
documents  he  did  not  see.  The  Library  has 
no  authority  to  release  documents  except 
In  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Committee.  In  these  matters,  the  respon.-,!- 
blllty  jpr   carrying   out   the   wishes   of   the 
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President  and  bis  committee  rests  with  Li- 
brary arcblvlsts.  and  tbelr  views  must  pre- 
vail over  tbose  of  Dr.  Tralna,  who  bas 
no  sucb  legal  responsibility. 

Dr.  Loewenbelm  la  again  In  error  In  stat- 
ing tbat  wltbboldlng  of  material  In  the 
closed  fUes  was  done  by  Dr.  Nixon  personal- 
ly. At  no  time  did  Dr.  Nixon  serve  as  one 
of  the  Library  arcblvlsts  engaged  In  review- 
ing closed  flies  nor  did  be  direct  tbe  work 
of  tbese  arcblvlsts. 

Private  publication  of  Foreign  Affairs  vol- 
umes. Tbe  official  connection  between  tbe 
Roosevelt  Library  and  tbe  volumes  of  Frank- 
tin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Foreign  Affairs,  1933- 
1937  bas  never  been  a  secret  as  Dr.  Loewen- 
belm implies.  Tbe  origin  of  tbe  documents 
in  tbe  volumes,  and  tbe  official  connection 
of  tbe  volumes  wltb  tbe  P^nklln  D.  Roose- 
velt Library,  as  part  of  tbe  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service  of  tbe  General  Services 
Administration,  are  stated  plainly  by  the 
title  page,  tbe  foreword  by  tbe  Ubrary  Di- 
rector and  tbe  Archivist  of  tbe  United  States, 
and  tbe  editor's  preface  by  Edgar  B.  Nix- 
on. 

Following  inquiries  addressed  by  GSA  to 
three  university  presses — Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton — the  Harvard  University  Press  of- 
fered to  publish  tbe  volumes  without  cost 
to  tbe  Federal  Government.  A  contract  for 
publication  of  tbe  volumes  on  this  basis 
was  signed  on  December  18,  1967,  between 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College 
for  the  Harvard  University  Press.  In  addi- 
tion to  saving  money,  the  contract  is  also 
advantageous  to  the  Government  because 
It  provides  for  active  promotion  through  the 
publisher's  distribution  machinery  in  order 
to  achieve  wide  dissemination  of  the  vol- 
umes. No  factual  basis  has  been  advanced 
for  tbe  contention  tbat  publication  of  the 
volumes  by  a  private  publisher  "raises  seri- 
ous questions  of  legality  and  propriety." 

Tbe  printing  of  such  volumes  by  a  pri- 
vate publisher  rather  than  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  is  entirely  legal  and 
proper.  The  Comptroller  General  of  tbe 
United  States,  in  a  decision  dated  May  5, 
1953  (32  Comp.  Gen.  487),  held  that  tbe  law 
relating  to  printing  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  does  not  apply  "where  the 
entire  cost  of  printing  is  not  borne  by  tbe 
United  States  or  tbe  printing  Is  not  exclu- 
sivel]/  tor  tbe  Government.'*  The  principle 
stated  obviously  covers  tbe  present  case  since 
none  of  the  cost  of  printing  is  borne  by  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Loewenbelm 's  attorney  knew  of  the 
existence  of  tbe  Comptroller  General's  de- 
cision as  early  as  September  3,  1969,  and  at 
his  request  was  provided  with  a  copy  on 
October  22,  1969.  In  both  cases  long  before 
tbe  charges  in  Dr.  Loewenbelm^  letter  of 
November  11,   1969.  ^' 

Charges  in  letter  to  New  York  Times  Book 
Review.  A  letter  signed  by  Dr.  Loewenbelm 
and  19  other  historians  and  printed  in  the 
hew  York  Times  Book  Review  for  September 
7,  1969,  bas  been  reprinted  in  tbe  Congres- 
tional  Record  for  November  25,  1969  (pages 
35718-35719),  together  with  a  reply  by  the 
Archivist  of  tbe  United  States.  Our  reply 
was  necessarily  brief  because  of  space  limi- 
tations, so  we  offered  in  our  reply,  and  we 
repeat  our  offer  now,  to  supply  full  details 
on  request. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  historians 
signing  tbe  letter  do  not  charge,  as  Dr. 
Loewenbelm  implies,  that  they  personally 
have  bad  experiences  during  tbe  past  10 
years  at  tbe  Roosevelt  Library  "including 
withholding  of  documents,  concealment  of 
tbe  Nixon  compilation,  gross  favoritism  to 
certain  scholars."  Indeed,  12  of  tbe  20  signers 
could  not  truthfully  do  so,  because  they  have 
never  used  the  Library  facilities,  and  4  more 
have  not  used  them  for  the  past  10  years. 
Only  4  signers.  Including  Dr.  Loewenbelm, 
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have  actually  done  research  at  Hyde  Park 
during  the  last  decade. 

Dr.  Loewenheim's  Memorandum  of  Com- 
plaint. Tbe  General  Services  Administration 
first  learned  informally  of  Dr.  Loewenheim's 
23-page  memorandum  of  complaint  In  late 
January  1969  and  received  a  copy  officially 
wltb  a  letter  from  Representative  Bob  Eck- 
bardt  dated  February  25,  1969.  This  letter 
was  acknowledged  March  3,  1969.  If  Dr. 
Loewenbelm  sent  a  copy  of  his  memorandum 
to  tbe  National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
in  December  1968  as  he  says.  It  was  not  re- 
ceived and  of  course  could  not  have  been 
acknowledged. 

Investigation  of  Charges.  Dr.  Loewen- 
heim's charges  were  investigated  promptly 
between  November  1968  and  February  1969 
as  they  came  to  the  attention  of  OSA's  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service,  which 
administers  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Li- 
brary. The  charges  were  found  to  be  without 
merit.  Independently,  GSA's  Office  of  Audits 
and  Compliance,  at  the  direction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  also  investi- 
gated the  charges  thoroughly  between  Feb- 
ruary and  April  1969.  Its  report  of  findings 
in  April  1969  found  no  evidence  of  impro- 
prieties by  GSA  employees,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator so  reported  to  Representative  Eck- 
bardt  on  April  29,  1969.  A  third  independent 
investigation  of  Dr.  Loewenheim's  charges 
was  undertsUten  in  February  1969  by  tbe 
American  Historical  Association's  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Historian  and  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  not  yet  published  a 
report.  Currently,  another  investigation  of 
the  matter  is  being  conducted  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  appointed  Jointly  by  tbe  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Historians,  the  two  major 
professional  historical  organizations  In  the 
United  States.  The  ad  hoc  committee  con- 
sists of  three  eminent  historians,  Dr.  Richard 
W.  Leopold  (Northwestern  University),  Dr. 
Alfred  D/ Chandler,  Jr.  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity), and  Dr.  Dewey  W.  Grantham,  Jr. 
(Vanderbilt  University),  who  have  been 
urged  to  report  on  the  charges  to  their  re- 
spective organizations  "with  the  greatest 
expedition  and  not  later  than  December  20. 
1969." 


SUBSTITUTE  POVERTY  BILL  WILL 
KILL  VISTA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   IdNNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
programs  most  harmed  by  the  Quie- 
Green  substitute  poverty  bill  Is  VISTA — 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America. 

The  substitute  bill  would,  among  other 
things,  give  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  VISTA  program  to  the 
Governors  of  the  50  States. 

VISTA,  like  its  partial  prototype,  the 
Peace  Corps,  is  one  of  the  most  clearly 
successful  Federal  programs  designed  to 
attack  the  causes  of  poverty. 

It  is  a  program  which  has  given  a 
tremendous  return  on  its  investment;  a 
VISTA  volunteer,  a  dedicated,  skilled 
man  or  woman  who  works  full  time,  is 
maintained  in  the  field  for  a  total  cost — 
subsistence,  trainmg,  everything — of 
$4,400  a  year. 

These  volunteers  are  the  cream  of 
young  America — lawyers,  business  school 
graduates,  generallsts,  health  specialists. 
They  live  in  the  poverty  areas  on  an 
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average  of  $45  a  week  and  work  directly 
on  basic  problems  of  housing,  health,  and 
unemployment.  They  are  among  our  best 
investments  in  the  future  of  our  country. 

The  substitute  bill  would  wipe  out  the 
VISTA  program.  It  would  substitute  50 
separate  programs  related  only  in  a  su- 
perficial, nominal  way  and  it  would  sub- 
stitute staggering  duplication  for  efficient 
control. 

VISTA  now  has  seven  training  centers. 
Its  recent  reorganization  calls  for  10 
regional  headquarters.  Its  recruitment 
is  regionalized  imder  an  overall  recruit- 
ing plan.  Its  incoming  volunteers  are 
assigned  across  the  Nation  on  the  basis 
of  which  program  has  need  for  their 
particular  skills.  States  with  well-devel- 
oped legal  programs  get  lawyers  from 
all  over  the  Nation,  economic  develop- 
ment programs  get  the  pick  of  the  busi- 
ness school  volunteers. 

With  this  bill,  with  each  State  in  busi- 
ness for  itself,  none  of  this  would  be 
remotely  possible.  Each  State  would  con- 
duct its  own  recruiting  and  selection 
and  assignment  of  volunteers.  The  need 
for  volunteers  would  be  met  only  If  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  vol- 
unteers within  that  particular  State.  The 
administrative  costs  would  jump  enor- 
mously. Instead  of  seven  training  pro- 
grams there  would  be  50.  A  State  with  a 
few  volunteers,  15  or  20,  would  still  be 
charged  with  setting  up  a  full  training 
program,  a  full  selection  program,  and 
a  full  assignment  apparatus.  The  staff 
would  outnumber  the  volunteers.  There 
would  be  no  national  poor  to  draw  on. 
The  problem  of  matching  volunteers  to 
sponsors  would  be  almost  impossible.  In 
a  particular  State  there  might  well  be  a 
sponsor  who  wanted  15  health  specialists 
and  in  the  State  the  only  volimteers 
available  might  all  be  generallsts  or  law- 
yers or  business  school  graduates.  The 
effort  to  design  effective  programs  with 
local  sponsors  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible. The  sponsor  would  have  to  de- 
sign his  program  not  to  meet  the  partic- 
ular need  in  his  area  but  to  use  whatever 
random  skills  were  available. 

A  relatively  new  and  most  promising 
VISTA  concept,  the  use  of  a  volunteer 
team — combining  the  skills  of,  say,  a 
lawyer,  some  health  specialists,  a  busi- 
ness graduate,  an  architect  or  city  plan- 
ner, generallsts — to  work  on  the  varied 
problems  of  a  particular  community 
would  no  longer  be  possible. 

What  would  happen  to  VISTA  if  this 
substitute  is  accepted? 

There  are  some  5,000  volunteers  in  the 
field  at  this  moment.  I  assume  from  the 
language  of  the  bill  that  these  5,000 
would  have  to  be  sent  home.  Even  if 
they  were  allowed  to  serve  out  their  year, 
their  projects  would  die  rapidly,  as  they 
left,  one  this  week,  two  next  month.. 
Many  could  not  be  replaced  because 
there  would  be  no  way  to  replace  them, 
until  a  large  set  up  effort  is  made  in  each 
State. 

Some  2,300  local  organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  have  asked  for  VISTA 
Volunteers  across  the  Nation.  Some 
100,000  Americans  have  volunteered  their 
full-time  services  to  VISTA.  Funding 
limitations  have  not  permitted  the  pro- 
gram to  operate  at  anything  like  this  full 
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potential,  but  there  are  500  projects  now 
serving  in  thousands  of  communities  In 
49  States  of  the  Union. 
This  whole  program  would  die. 
It  could  not  be  replaced.  Each  State 
would  have  to  decide  if  it  wished  to  take 
on  the  curious  and  inefficient  burden  of 
administering  Its  own  little  segment. 
Many  States  would  not  even  attempt  the 
impossible. 

Those  which  did  would  be  confronted 
with  a  very  limited  choice  of  programs. 
The  basic  point  of  a  volunteer  organiza- 
tion like  VISTA  Is  to  seek  new  solutions 
to   old   problems.    Old   solutions    have 
proved  disastrously  to  be  no  solutions  at 
all.  VISTA  has,  for  example,  developed 
complex  and  successful  economic  pro- 
grams   In    conjunction    with    business 
schools  and  professional  groups  in  cer- 
tain cities.  These  programs  have  enabled 
a  great  many  Inner-city  people  to  or- 
ganize their  own  businesses,  which  sup- 
port them  decently  and  which  put  new 
life  into  the  economy  of  the  whole  de- 
pressed area.  These  programs  were  de- 
veloped for  broad  use,  across  the  Nation, 
■  with  different  schools  and  different  pro- 
fessional groups  In  different  cities.  This 
kind  of  research  and  development  Is  pos- 
sible only  on  a  broad  scale.  At  best.  In  a 
few  big,  rich  States,  such  productive  In- 
novations  would    be   duplicated   need- 
lessly; in  many  States  the  resources  for 
such  development  would  not  be  available. 
The  problem  of  recruiting  would  be 
similar.  Each  State  would  set  up  its  own 
recruiting  machinery.  In  certain  popula- 
tion areas  VISTA  finds  the  young  men 
and  women  who  do  not  want  to  destroy 
America,  but  who  want  to  work  to  solve 
its  problems.  Some  States  have  several 
such  areas.  Some  have  few  or  none.  The 
number  of  recruits  in  some  States  will 
be  many  times  greater  than  the  needs  of 
that  particular  State.  In  others  the  need 
will  be  many  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  recruits.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly true,  and  particularly  tragic  as 
I  have  already  Indicated,  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful, most  promising  areas  of  the 
VISTA  program:    projects  which  em- 
phasize the  use  of  professionally  skilled 
volunteers.  One  State  may  have  many 
Institutions  turning  out  highly  qualified 
health  specialists  and   relatively   little 
need  for  them  as  volunteers.  In  another 
the  opposite  Is  true. 

I  submit  that  this  substitute  bill  would 
destroy  what  is  perhaps  our  most  effec- 
tive, most  efficient  effort  to  find  perma- 
nent solutions  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
in  our  Nation. 


A  CALL  FOR  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  XEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10.  1969 
Mr.  KOCH.  Ml-.  Speaker,  In  the  No- 
vember 4  Issue  of  Look  magazine,  Theo- 
aore  C.  Sorensen  called  on  the  Nation's 
L>emocrats  to  abandon  old  complacency 
°"     come  forth  with  imaginative  and 
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creative  leadership.  Mr.  Sorensen's  ar- 
ticle Is  one  which  I  believe  will  Interest 
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an  Americans  regardless  of  their  party 
affiliation  and.  therefore,  I  offer  It  for 
insertion  in  the  Recoro: 

The  incident  at  Ctaappaquiddlck  was  more 
tban  biiman  tragedy.  It  was  a  setback  as 
weU  for  tbe  Democratic  party.  For  tbe  ab- 
sence of  Ted  Kennedy  from  the  1972  race 
naakes  all  tbe  more  difficult  the  defeat  of 
Richard  NUon.  The  DemocraUc  party  once 
stood  for  energy  and  drive  and  hope.  Now  it 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  tired  second-place 
defender  of  the  status  quo.  Those  of  us  who 
care  not  only  about  the  party's  survival  but 
even  more  Importantly  about  our  children's 
future  must  do  more  than  wring  our  bands. 
I  intend  to  do  so. 

More  Democratic  candidates  and  incum- 
bents must  take  tbe  Initiative  and  present 
constructive  alternatives  to  the  Nixon  ap- 
proach. It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
philosophy  to  hamper  the  flexibiUty  of  tbe 
President's  office,  notwithstanding  the  In- 
cumbent's Republicanism.  But  we  must  fill 
the  policy  vacuum  Mr.  Nixon  apparently  in- 
tends to  leave  and  flU  it  with  something 
more  than  the  bread-and-butter  programs 
that  have  dominated  Democratic  platforms 
ever  since  the  thirties,  something  more  than 
a  rehash  of  the  domestic  programs  of  the 
New  Deal,  Fair  Deal,  New  Frontier  and  Great 
Society. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  long  years  of  power 
in  Washington  have  committed  many  Demo- 
crats to  a  defense  of  big  government,  high 
taxes  and  centralized  bureaucracy  for  tbelr 
own  sake.  They  pooh-pooh  tbe  concepts  of 
individual  Involvement  and  community  con- 
trol as  Republican  slogans.  They  stubbornly 
cling  to  outmoded  Democratic  precedents: 
to  public-welfare  programs  tbat  hxmilllate 
those  they  should  help;  to  farm-price  pro- 
grams not  geared  to  feeding  our  hungry;  to 
public-housing  programs  that  create  new 
slums;  to  payroll  taxes  that  run  counter  to 
a  progressive  fiscal  policy.  New  Deal  liberal- 
ism, convinced  that  all  wisdom  stemmed 
from  Washington,  built  traditional  Govern- 
ment paternalism  and  handouts  into  LBJ's 
War  on  Poverty  and  opposed  RFK's  tax  and 
credit  Incentives  for  attracting  private  busi- 
ness Into  the  ghetto.  For  dramatic  proof  that 
the  well-intentioned  welfare  approaches  of 
the  1930's  are  inadequate  for  the  1970's,  one 
need  only  look  at  the  supposed  "security" 
we  have  provided  to  the  hapless  American 
Indian. 

To  be  sure,  the  Democratic  party  must 
offer  new  social  programs:  to  make  low-cost 
medical  care  available  to  all,  to  extend  free 
public  education  beyond  high  school,  and  to 
erase  the  malnutrition  and  Infant  mortality 
that  afflict  the  richest  coxintry  on  earth,  to 
name  only  a  few.  But  it  b^ust  also  offer  new 
leadership  with  new  perspectives — on  tbe 
need  to  reallocate  resources  from  military 
weaponry  to  tbe  abolition  of  domestic  de- 
formities— on  tbe  need  to  give  investments 
in  our  youth  and  our  environment  a  higher 
priority  than  balancing  the  budget — on  the 
need  to  treat  the  growing  urban  crisis  as  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  tbe  prosperous 
white  majority  as  well  as  to  the  black  and 
poor  minorities. 

Tbe  Democratic  party  must  remain  the 
liberal  party  in  the  original  sense;  but  tbe 
typical  liberal-conservative  anlayses  and 
labels  are  no  longer  as  relevant  as  they  were. 
The  movement  to  bribg  government  closer 
to  the  people  through  decentalized  control 
of  schools  and  other  community  institutions, 
for  example,  is  neither  "liberal"  nor  "con- 
servative." While  the  perils  of  that  effort  are 
many,  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  same  sense 
of  helplessness,  the  same  resentment  of  a 
distant,  patronizing  authority,  tbat  bas  ac- 
celerated tbe  movement  toward  "participa- 
tory policies." 

The  mammoth  Bedford-Stuyvesant  ghetto 
project  initiated  by  Robert  Kennedy  wltb 
the  ba^dng  of  private  buslneas  sought  to 
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give  those  who  were  Tlrtually  powerless  a  real 
voice  In  improving  their  lives.  It  ran  counter 
to  cherished  liberal  notions  about  Federal 
patrimony,  racial  Integration  and  corporate 
greed,  but  It  was  in  fact  In  tbe  best  FDB 
tradition  of  seeking  radical  Innovations  for 
tbe  future  to  preserve  the  basic  values  of 
our  past. 

With  this  and  other  equally  new  and  farr^ 
reaching  concepts,  tbe  Democratic  party  can 
provide  a  nonviolent  answer  to  those  under- 
standably impatient  youth  who  ask  whether 
our  system  can  be  changed  through  means 
other  tban  violent  confrontation  and  co- 
ercion. Some  of  our  goals,  if  they  are  mean- 
ingful, will  no  doubt  sorind  like  tbose  now 
being  proclaimed  by  all  kinds  of  militants 
and  revolutionaries.  So  what  if  they  do?  We 
intend  to  achieve  them  peacefxiUy,  not 
through  violence,  by  changing  tbe  system, 
not  throwing  It  out.  "We  cannot  afford,"  as 
Archbishop  Camara  of  Brazil  has  said,  "to 
relinquish  banners  which  are  right  merely 
because  they  have  been  carried  by  wrong 
hands." 

Departures  from  old  entrenched  positions 
are  also  required  of  our  party  in  foreign 
policy.  Because  Democrats  held  power  imme- 
diately before  and  during  both  world  wars, 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  many  of  our  tradi- 
tlonallsts  retain  an  emotional  commitment 
to  the  cold  war  policies  of  containment. 
Many  beUeve  that  the  only  alternative  to 
isolationism  is  for  America  to  be  a  global 
magistrate,  an  international  New  Dealer  com- 
plete with  military  assistance  to  undemo 
cratic  regimes  abroad  and  a  security -con- 
scious military-industrial  complex  here  at 
home,  "niat  mtist  cbsLnge.  Our  party  cwinot 
conceal  its  role  In  tbe  mistaken  escalation 
of  tbe  war  In  Vietnam.  But  we  can  caU 
now  for  a  bargaining  and  battlefield  posture 
that  rejects  the  illusions  of  the  past  and 
seeks  tbe  earliest  feasible  liquidation  of  that 
basically  bad  Investment.  We  can  discard  tbe 
negative  attitudes  that  characterized  Demo- 
cratic administrations  on  new  approaches  to 
China  and  Germany;  and  we  can  offer  our 
own  specific  proposals  for  ending  the  East- 
West  arms  race  and  for  building  nonmllitary 
responses   to   Communism. 

In  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  in 
short,  we  must  shed  the  old  liberal  stereo- 
types. "Liberal"  once  meant  open-minded,  re- 
ceptive to  change,  willing  to  try  and  to  dare — 
not  tied  to  any  dogma  or  doctrine  of  the  past. 
I  do  not  consider  myself  llUberal  because  I 
am  against  Inflation,  crime,  obscenity  or 
teen-age  drug  abuses.  Nor  do  I  think  it  liberal 
to  condone  violence  on  tbe  campus  or  in  tbe 
ghetto,  or  to  pretend  that  the  United  Nations 
Is  more  than  It  really  is.  Over  party,  to  suc- 
ceed, must  recapture  tbe  enthusiasm  of  tbose 
tuned  out  by  last  year's  series  of  tragedies. 
Those  young  and  concerned  voters  must  be 
shown  that  a  peaceful  revolution  is  possible, 
and  tbat  violent  confrontations  are  unneces- 
sary. Only  if  tbe  Democrats,  nationally  and 
locally,  offer  that  kind  of  action  instead  of 
clichte  can  we  win  and  deserve  to  win. 

Reports  of  the  party's  good  health,  follow- 
ing Hubert  Humphrey's  surprisingly  narrow 
loss  to  Richard  Nixon  last  November,  were 
unfortunately  exaggerated.  The  Republlcan- 
Dlxlecrat  coalition  emerged  in  control  of 
the  White  House,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  governorships  of  the  principal  states. 
The  new  President,  unlike  the  last  Republi- 
can President,  has  both  the  political  know- 
how  and  the  determination  to  perpetuate  his 
party  in  power.  Among  tbe  industrial  states 
of  the  North,  on  which  Democratic  presiden- 
tial candidates  must  depend.  Republican  gov- 
ernors sit  in  all  but  New  Jersey  (.which  holds 
its  election  this  year) . 

Republican  governors  in  fact  control  states 
with  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  population. 
Republicans,  if  present  trends  continue,  could 
orgamze  tbe  Senate  after  the  1970  elecUon. 
Republican  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  distinct  possibility  in  1972 — 
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after  the  1970  census  enables  Republican- 
controlled  state  legislatures  to  reapportion 
congressional  districts.  Even  now.  among 
the  new  and  relatively  new  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  Republicans  have  a  two- 
to-one  majority.  Moreover,  on  most  key  Issues 
dividing  the  1968  Democratic  platform  from 
the  Republicans,  roughly  six  out  of  seven 
Southern  Democratic  congressmen  can  be 
expected  to  vote  with  the  Republicans. 

The  defection  of  the  once  Solid  South  typi- 
fies the  erosion  and  division  that-^ave  emas- 
culated FDR's  coalition  of  power-brokers. 
Labor  unions  and  blg-clty  political  machines 
can  still  provide  Important  manpower  and 
money  to  a  Democratic  candidate,  as  Hubert 
Humphrey's  campaign  in  1968  demonstrated. 
But  as  the  members  of  these  political,  trade 
union  and  other  organizations  move  to  the 
suburbs,  achieve  economic  security  and  make 
up  their  own  minds  after  viewing  TV,  they 
are  less  Influenced  by  a  leader  trying  to  en- 
list them  behind  some  lackluster  candidate. 
Many  of  these  leaders  are  at  odds  with  the 
party's  young  activists  and  Intellectuals, 
who  are  in  turn  too  often  disdainful  of  the 
white  nationality  groups  once  prominent  in 
the  coalition — the  Irish.  Italians,  Poles  and 
others — who  are  in  turn  often  resentful  of 
the  aspirations  of  black  and  Spanish-speak- 
ing groups,  who  can  at  times  distrust  each 
other.  Most  of  the  farmers  who  survived  the 
agricultural  revolution  achieved  their  secu- 
rity and  defected  from  the  coalition  long  ago. 
In  1968,  deep-seated  opposition  to  Nixon 
and  Agnew  had  a  temporarily  galvanizing 
effect,  and  the  patronage  and  other  services 
dispensed  by  the  party  in  power  helped 
compensate  for  growing  weaknesses.  But  1968 
was  the  last  hurrah  of  the  old  Democratic 
coalition.  For  too  long,  its  leaders  had  com- 
placently counted  on  the  loyalty  of  many 
who  no  longer  felt  they  could  count  on  the 
Democratic  party.  In  1968.  some  of  these 
voters  supported  Wallace  or  fringe  candi- 
dates, some  stayed  home,  and  some  reluc- 
tantly voted  Democratic  without  knowing 
why. 

In  too  many  places,  moreover,  the  party 
had  grown  soft  and  stale.  It  repeatedly  offered 
aging  candidates  more  renowned  for  their 
past  glories  than  for  their  appeal  to  the  in- 
dependent-minded, who  saw  no  merit  in  au- 
tomatically voting  the  straight  Democratic 
ticket.  Many  high-quality  candidates  with 
broad  appeal  at  the  state  and  local  level  were 
defeated  (or  even  discouraged  from  running) 
by  party  ineptitude;  many  ran  Independently 
of  the  party  organization;  and  some  ran  as 
Republicans.  In  the  best  traditions  of  our 
party  since  the  days  of  Al  Smith  and  FDR, 
the  national  and  local  Democratic  campaigns 
in  1968  were  focused  on  those  voters  too  hard- 
pressed  to  feel  affluent  or  too  aware  of  the 
nation's  needs  to  feel  indifferent — only  to 
find  that  the  affluent  and  the  indifferent 
constituted,  regardless  of  registration,  a  new 
Republican  plurality. 

"In  stagnant  pools,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  "there  is  decay  and  death;  In  moving 
waters  there  is  Ufe  and  health."  Unless  the 
Democratic  p. arty  moves  to  become  a  more 
democratic  pirty,  it  faces  continuing  decay 
and  decline.  The  1968  election — having  de- 
prived the  Democrats  of  much  of  their  pa- 
tronage and  power,  having  taught  them  not 
to  rely  on  all  the  blg-clty  machines  or  the 
South,  having  demonstrated  that  the  sup- 
port of  their  middle-class  members  must  be 
newly  won — may  prove  In  the  long  run  to 
have  been  at  least  a  partial  blessing  in  dis- 
guise if  it  forces  our  party  to  cut  its  ties 
with  racism  and  bosslsm  and  to  build  a 
new  coalition  from  the  bottom  up. 

The  basis  for  the  old  coalition  was  largely 
class.  The  workingman,  the  relief  recipient, 
the  dirt  farmer  and  the  tenement  dweller 
looked  to  the  New  Deal  and  its  successors  for 
economic  salvation.  The  basis  for  the  new 
coalition  must  be  not  only  the  common  good 
but  also  conscience,  including  not  only  th« 
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poor  but  also  those  too  recently  poor  to  have 
forgotten  and  those  too  secure  to  feel  threat- 
ened— not  only  realistic  black  and  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  but  also  idealistic  white 
Americans — not  only  the  old-time  New 
Dealers,  Interested  in  public  power  and  So- 
cial Security,  but  also  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  Interested  in  black  power, 
Vietnam  and  urban  blight.  Those  in  the  so- 
called  white  upper  middle  class,  including 
suburbanites  and  the  well-educated  and  their 
voting-age  children — once  largely  written  off 
as  traditional  Republicans — now  hold  the 
balance  of  political  power  in  the  big  states 
Largely  unorganized  and  uncommitted,  un- 
willing to  vote  by  party  label  only,  uninter- 
ested In  the  old-time  economic  issues  and 
party  history,  these  voters  will  more  easily 
find  comfort  and  safety  in  generally  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  their  Republican  fathers,  em- 
ployers and  neighbors  unless  Democratic 
candidates  can  appeal  to  their  consciences  as 
well  as  their  pocketbooks. 

A  new  coalition  of  conscience  can  bring 
the  old  Democrats  and  new  Democrats  to- 
gether, combining  the  manpower  of  youth- 
Ivd  activists  and  part-time  housewives  with 
that  of  regular  precinct  workers,  who  know 
what  it  takes  to  keep  the  party  functioning. 
It  can  use  the  energies  and  skills  of  count- 
less numbers  of  young  lawyers  and  business- 
men who  have  expressed  to  me  their  desire 
to  take  part  in  elevating  American  politics 
and  who  have  the  time,  money  and  talent 
to  help  bring  that  about.  Nothing  would  be 
more  self-defeating  than  to  discourage  their 
participation  by  surrounding  the  new  coali- 
tion with  an  ideological  wall  so  high  that 
only  the  inflexible  purists  of  the  so-called 
New  Left  would  be  eligible  for  entry.  Humor- 
less militants  and  narrow-minded  nihilists, 
who  want  freedom  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  own  moral  tastes  but  not  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  (whom  they  denounce) , 
do  not  represent  the  coming  wave  of  New 
Politics. 

On  the  contrary,  the  most  Important  of  all 
Democratic  party  traditions — the  one  historic 
trait  distinguishing  It  through  history  from 
other  parties — is  its  role  as  a  broad-based, 
multi-interest,  internally  divided  political 
party,  too  diverse  to  be  doctrinaire,  too  big 
to  be  unanimous. 

The  key  word  in  the  lexicon  of  the  New 
Politics  is  "participation."  Real  political 
power  in  both  parties  has  too  often  rested 
disproportionately  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
party  officials  and  contributors,  nearly  all  of 
them  white,  male,  affluent.  Establishment- 
oriented  and  over  50,  many  of  them  more 
concerned  about  keeping  their  places  on  the 
political  ladder  than  solving  the  national 
and  urban  crises  surrounding  them. 

Until  we  change  that  picture,  we  can 
hardly  preach  to  other  peoples  about  self- 
determination. 

Having  been  in  power  nationally  for  nearly 
all  of  the  last  36  years.  Democrats  have  be- 
come too  accustomed  to  accepting  leadership 
from  the  top  down  and  changing  it  too  in- 
frequently. Southern  dissent  inside  the  party 
was  expected,  but  liberal  dissent  was  consid- 
ered heresy.  One  of  the  brighter  spots  of  the 
dreary  1968  convention  in  bloody  Chicago 
was  the  willingness  of  40  percent  of  the  dele- 
gates to  oppose  the  party  Establishment  In 
voting  for  the  minority  "peace"  plank.  That 
same  convention  terminated  most  conces- 
sions to  the  Old  South,  encouraged  as  never 
before  the  participation  of  black,  young  and 
grass-roots  Democrats,  ended  the  unit-rule 
device  by  which  minority  voices  were  stilled, 
established  one  commission  to  modernize 
convention  rules  and  established  still  an- 
other to  insist  hereafter  on  the  democratic 
selection  of  all  delegates. 

These  developments  must  continue.  The 
frustrating  sense  of  powerlessness  that  many 
Americans  feel  toward  remote,  Impersonal  in- 
stitutions applies  to  political  parties  as  well. 
I  am  constantly  asked  by  dissatisfied  Demo- 
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crats:  "What  can  I  do?"  If  our  party  is  to  be 
responsive  to  its  members — and  we  cannot 
otherwise  succeed — it  is  not  enough  that  they 
be  "Involved"  stuffing  envelopes  or  ringing 
doorbells,  important  as  such  activities  may 
be. 

We  must  formulate  procedures  to  redistrib- 
ute political  power  to  achieve  the  broadest 
possible  participation  in  the  exercising  of 
that  power.  Precinct  meetings  open  to  all 
must  have  an  effective  voice  In  the  formu- 
lation of  policy  and  in  the  selection  of  both 
party  leaders  and  candidates.  The  notion  that 
a  few  men  should  successfully  choose  the 
party  nominee  for  any  Important  office  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  reflects  the  will  of 
the  voters  is  shocking. 

Through  direct  primaries,  periodic  surveys 
and  more  frequent  state  and  national  plat- 
form conventions,  through  more  open  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  ptarty  mem- 
bers, leaders  and  public  officials,  through 
increased  party  informational  and  educa- 
tional activities,  and  through  a  far  broader 
financial  base  of  small  contributions,  rank- 
and-file  Democrats  can  obtain  new  confidence 
In  party  decisions,  and  that  kind  of  direct 
participation  can  produce  the  enthusiasm  and 
momentum  that  lead  to  victory. 

A  national  presidential  primary  would  be 
chaotic  and  exorbitantly  expensive  without 
assuring  as  representative  a  choice  as  an 
overhauled  convention  system.  It  would 
make  even  more  difficult  the  prospects  of 
an  Insurgent  candidate.  But  every  presiden- 
tial and  every  senatorial  or  gubernatorial 
nominee  of  our  party  will  have  greater  voter 
confidence  (and  surely  more  workers)  if  his 
policies  and  appeal  have  first  been  fairly 
tested  in  a  contested  open  primary. 

All  this  will  be  to  no  avail,  however,  with- 
out high-caliber  candidates  at  every  level. 
We  need  men  and  women  who  are  able  to 
appeal  to  all  elements  in  the  Democratic 
party  and  to  Independents  as  well,  willing 
to  campaign  hard  at  the  grass-roots  level, 
and  more  inclined  to  explain  on  TV  the  new 
and  current  issues  than  to  engage  in  blindly 
partisan  exaggeration.  Young  people  and  in- 
tellectuals must  be  Involved  In  those  cam- 
paigns, their  imaginative  contributions  wel- 
comed regardless  of  their  refusal  to  support 
every  Democrat  or  every  plank  in  their  own 
candidate's  platform.  Storefront  headquar- 
ters will  be  more  important  than  smoke- 
filled  hotel  rooms.  A  candidate's  convictions, 
commitment  and  ability  to  inspire  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  will  be  more  important 
than  his  acceptability  to  a  few  party  leaders 
and  donors. 

Increased  citizen  participation  does  not 
deny  the  need  for  strong  leadership.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  turbulence  and  diversity 
that  have  consistently  characterized  the  his- 
tory of  the  Democratic  party  have  also  made 
it  responsive  to  those  strong  personalities 
who  survived  spirited  Intraparty  debates  and 
led  all  factions  to  victory. 

But  above  all,  the  Democratic  party  m»xst 
not  stand  still.  It  must  not  be  the  party  ot 
the  status  quo.  Its  leadership  must  not  be 
confined  to  the  old  and  the  established.  Ab 
Edmund  Burke  cried  out  long  ago:  "Applaud 
us  when  we  run,  console  us  when  we  fall, 
cheer  us  when  we  recover,  but  let  us  [press] 
on — for  God's  sake,  let  us  [press]  on." 


THREE    BUFFALO    OFFICIALS    TES- 
TIFY ON  SMUT  MAIL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee  held  a  further 
hearing  today  on  legislation  to  ban  the 
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maiUng  of  obtoene  material  into  homes 
where  minors  reside. 

This  is  a  very  dllOcuIt  area  of  law  in 
the  lifibt  of  court  decisions,  but  it  is  a 
matter  upon  which  Members  are  con- 
stantly receiving  complatots  from  their 
constituents.  Despite  the  difficulty  in 
writing  adequate  law,  the  effort  must  and 
is  being  made  by  our  subcommittee. 

I  commend  the  diligent  effort  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ndc),  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  their 
thorough  and  continuing  investigation 
of  this  problem.  I  look  forward  to  an 
early  recommendation  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

TRIO    WORKS    AS    TKAK 

At  today's  hearing,  I  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  introducing  three  expert 
witnesses  from  my  home  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  who  have  been  working  as  a  team 
in  the  effort  to  control  distribution  of  ob- 
scene and  pornographic  material  in  the 
Buffalo  area. 

They  are:  Associate  City  Judge  Theo- 
dore S.  Kasler,  Senior  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Julian  P.  Kubiniec  of  Erie 
County,  and  Detective  Sgt.  Frank  V. 
Spano  in  charge  of  the  Buffalo  Police 
Department's  salacious  literature  squad. 

The  gentlemen  made  excellent  formal 
presentations  and  then  submitted  to 
questioning  by  subcommittee  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  formal  statements 
warrant  the  attention  of  Members  and 
I  include  the  texts  with  my  remarks: 
statzm3«t  bt  associate  jltdce  theodore  s. 
Kasler,   Buftalo,   N.Y. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Theo- 
dore S.  Kasler,  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
City  Cotirt  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  granting  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  your  subcommittee. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  indicate  that  my 
problem  and  that  of  all  trial  Judges,  whether 
they  be  on  the  federal,  state,  county  or 
municipal  level,  Is  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  obscenity  laws,  as  governed  by  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  United  State  Supreme 
Court,  the  various  Clrcxiit  Courts  of  Appeal, 
and  the  -various  Appellate  Courts  on  the 
State  level. 

It  is  also  obvious  to  the  committee  that  all 
the  State  laws,  and  even  the  proposed  bill 
which  is  before  your  committee  now,  being 
number  HR-10867,  are  synthesized  from 
these  Court  decisions,  and  until  each  law  is 
finally  tested  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  no  trial  Court  can  ever  be  sure  of  its 
true  meaning. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  bill  under  consideration  by 
your  committee  is  one  which  has  caused 
anguish  to  the  Courts  and  alarm  to  the 
nation. 

FRUSTRATION  WITH  PROGRESS 

This  committee  is  aware,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  distinguished  lawyers.  Jurists  and  pub- 
lic officials  have  become  discouraged  at  the 
inability  of  government  to  stop  the  flow  of 
hard-core  pornography  through  the  mails 
and  the  bookstands,  and  its  open,  brazen  dis- 
play, regardless  of  age,  on  the  stage  and  on 
the  screen.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  public  does  show  some  concern  for 
pornography  only  when  It  "hits  lome." 

And,  I  repeat,  it  Is  only  when  sexually 
oriented  advertising  is  received  in  the  home 
that  parents  move  into  action,  and  then  they 
demand  Immediate  action  from  you  gentle- 
men, from  State  legislators,  from  the  Judges, 
and  from  the  police. 

Therefore,  I  commend  this  committee  for 
taking  action  in  this  fleld,  because  I  believe 
it  is  the  function  of  the  government  to  do  for 
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the  people  what  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves, or,  as  in  this  instanoe.  what  they  are 
not  inclined  to  do  for  tbemaelves. 

It  Is  my  observation  that,  to  many  parent* 
of  minors,  pornography  la  not  a  reaUty  untU 
they  are  faced  with  it  in  their  homea,  or  It  is 
found  on  the  persons  of  their  children. 

I  have  found  that  people  have  a  vague  idea 
of  what  hard-core  pornography  is,  and  their 
Impression  of  it  consists  of  mere  nude  figures. 

However,  on  occasion,  when  I  do  take  ex- 
amples of  the  hard-core  pornography  which 
is  received  through  the  mails  or  which  Is 
foimd  on  the  bookstands,  and  I  describe  the 
various  sexual  aberrations  practiced  in  the 
movies  bought  by  Sergeant  Spano  in  the  open 
market  and  viewed  by  me,  only  then  Is  the 
full  impact  of  obscenity  brought  home. 

ACTION  IS  AFTER  THE  FACT 

In  Subsection  B  of  Section  4012,  mailing 
of  sexually  oriented  advertisements,  the  bUl 
places  the  onus  on  the  householder  to  file  a 
statement  with  the  Postmaster  General,  stat- 
ing that  he  does  not  want  to  receive  any 
sexually  oriented  advertisements  through  the 
mails.  This,  in  my  opinion,  places  too  great 
a  burden  upon  the  citizen. 

It  is  simply  human  nature  that  the  citi- 
zen will  not  be  moved  to  action  until  he  does 
receive  such  sexually  oriented  material 
through  the  mail. 

But,  by  that  time,  the  minors  for  whose 
protection  this  bill  is  being  enacted  may  have 
already  examined  this  material,  may  have 
replaced  It,  and  whatever  damage  has  been 
done  will  remain  permanent. 

I  agree  with  those  advocates  who  are  urg- 
ing this  Congress  to  make  it  strictly  unlaw- 
fuU  to  send  any  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments to  all  classes,  adults  &a  well  as  Juve- 
niles. 

CONSTITUTION   BEING   COMPROMISED 

In  concliision,  may  I  state  to  this  cmnmit- 
tee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  great  document 
like  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  being  compromised  and  degraded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  few,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  maldng  money,  and  in  total  disregard  of 
the  consequences.  May  I  quote  frcun  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Evans,  delivered  from 
the  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  Novem- 
ber 9th,  1969,  wherein  he  stated : 

"Evil  is  greedy.  Evil  is  pursued  by  many  to 
make  money.  And  always  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  the  more  profitable  evil  is,  the 
more  powerful  it  is,  and  the  more  prevalent 
it  will  become.  Evil  will  go  Just  as  far  as  we 
let  it.  If  we  patronize  it,  encourage  it,  it  will 
go  to  unlimited  lengths." 

It  is  Indeed  a  sad  commentary  upon  our 
times  when  cynics  can  use  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  pornography 
for  profit,  and  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Roberts, 
Jr.,  editor  for  The  National  Observer's  News- 
book  series  entitled,  "The  Smut  Rakers", 
under  a  1966  copyright  by  the  Dow-Jones 
Company,  Inc.,  wherein  he  stated,  at  Page 
127: 

"Since  the  beginning  of  obscenity  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  cause-and- 
effect  element  has  been  a  principal  Justi- 
fication of  relevant  laws.  But  we  might  ask 
ourselves  if  such  Justification  is  necessary. 

"Obscenity  is  more  than  'controversial  sex 
speech,'  as  one  lawyer  puts  it.  It  is  more  than 
the  'occasion  of  sin'  of  clerical  parlance.  And 
it  doesn't  have  to  be  a  threat  to  Western 
civilization  to  be  intolerable.  Obscenity  Is  a 
nuisance  worthy  of  legal  control  because  it 
offends  the  dignity,  spirit,  and  sensibilities 
of  civilized  people.  If  it  did  nothing  more 
than  that  it  would  be  as  suitable  for  cen- 
sure as  the  power  plant  that  fouls  the  air, 

"The  First  Amendment?  Americans  may 
disagree  on  its  application,  but  it  seems  at 
least  arguable  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
did  not  consider  every  impression  of  ink 
upon  paper  to  be  automatically  superior  to 
all  ccHnpeting  values." 

Once  again,  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
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eubeommlttee  for  Invfttag  us,  and  I  am 
that  I  am  extendlnc  tbe  tbaaki  ef 
earned  people  of  the  Mlacara  Fkonttar  tor 
having  an  opportunity  to  be  tarMXtf. 

Btatuumt  bt  Juuam  F.  Kubuuec,  SnnoB 

AasisTAMT  District  AnoairxT,  Bus  Couir- 

TT,  N.Y. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  at  the  outset, 
I  want  to  thank  rou  for  affording  me  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  commit- 
tee relating  to  the  problem  of  pornography 
and  obscenity. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  JuUan 
F.  Kubiniec,  an  Assistant  District  Attorney 
in  and  for  the  County  of  Erie,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Among  my  other  duties  as  an  Aaelvtant 
District  Attorney  In  Erie  County,  I  am  In 
charge  of  the  Obscenity  Bureau  In  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  with  the  responsibility 
of  prosecuting  local  violations  and  in  co- 
operating with  and  assisting  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  never-ending  cru- 
sade against  the  dissemination  of  porno- 
graphic and  obscene  materials. 

On  the  local  (county)  level,  convlctlonB  for 
the  possession  of  and  on  the  promotion  of 
obscene  materials  are  qulcUy  beoomlng  a 
rarity. 

Higher  court  opinions  have  Imposed  a 
quantum  of  proof  upon  the  prosecutor  ao 
burdensome  that  it  is  beginning  to  appear 
that  only  photos  or  films  actually  depleting 
sexual  intercourse,  sodomy,  etc.,  are  deemed 
to  have  no  constitutional  protection. 

PROTECTED     BT     FIRST     AMENDMENT 

Yet,  possession  of  a  "stag"  film,  for  pri- 
vate use  in  a  home,  have  been  recently 
cloaked  with  the  protective  mantle  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

In  spite  of  these  recent  trends  towards  a 
complete  carte  blanche  for  the  dissemination 
and  possession  of  highly  erotic  books,  films 
and  magazines,  the  Supreme  Court  has  on 
several  occasions,  reaffirmed  its  feeling  that 
the  States  are  completely  free  to  legislate 
against  the  sale,  dissemination  and  promo- 
tion of  pornographic  and  obscene  materials 
to  minors. 

New  York  State  has  an  excellent  statute 
prohibiting  such  dissemination  to  minors. 
The  law  is  so  explicit  and  firm  that  the  book 
stores  in  Buffalo,  which  specialize  in  "girlie" 
and  "nude"  magazines,  warn  away  minors 
with  large  signs  displayed  on  their  doors  and 
windows. 

In  the  event  that  a  retailer  is  arrested  for 
an  illegal  ;^  le  to  a  minor,  the  prosecution 
must  prove  that  the  particular  book  or 
magazine  was  "harmful  to  the  minor."  This 
element  of  proof  requires  the  testimony  of 
experts  in  various  fields  who  may  or  may  not 
be  available  to  the  prosecution  and  If  so,  at 
ccusiderable  expense. 

PROTECTINO     MINORS 

Bill  10867.  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
Committee,  has  as  its  theme  the  prevention 
of  sexually-oriented  material  from  reaching 
minors  through  the  mall. 

The  definition  speUed  out  in  the  BiU  are 
excellent  and  would  more  than  cover  the 
types  of  magazines  which  I  have  brought  for 
this  committee's  perusal.  These  magazines 
were  purchased  in  retail  stores  in  Buffalo 
which  feature  such  works. 

Although  these  retailers  i4>pear  to  make  an 
effort  not  to  sell  to  minors,  they  can  never- 
theless be  purchased  by  minors  through  the 
mall. 

You  will  note  that  each  magazine  has  an 
advertisement  touting  other  titles  purported 
to  be  similar  to  the  magazine  in  hand.  Tbe 
coupon  may  be  cut  out  and  forwarded  to 
the  publisher  or  distributor  with  the  re- 
quired price  and  the  ordered  magazine  will 
then  be  mailed. 

The  proposed  BUI  will  not  prevent  the 
mailing  of  such  a  magazine  to  a  minor  who 
places  his  order  after  the  magazine  was 
carelessly  or  deliberately  passed  on  to  him 
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by  »n  adult.  However,  I  do  believe  that  Post- 
masters In  the  various  states  are  aware  ot 
publishers  and  distributors  who  mall  out 
such  magaslnea. 

Perhaps,  by  impropriate  legislation,  they 
oould  be  required  to  prove  or  at  least  vouch 
that  a  specific  mailing  Is  not  addressed  to  a 
minor. 

FKKL  INSPECTION  CAM  BX  RIQUIESD 

I  feel  that  publishers  and  dUtrtbutors  of 
magazines  which  portray  scenes,  conduct  and 
activity  as  defined  in  this  Bill  can  legally 
be  required,  not  only  to  submit  them  to  the 
Postal  Department  for  inspection  and  cate- 
gorization, but  can  be  further  required  to 
attest  that  none  are  being  mailed  out  to 
minors. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  these 
publishers  from  running  ads  in  their  maga- 
zines (unless  this  can  fall  under  the  "pan- 
dering" doctrine  of  the  Olnzburg  Case)  but 
such  requirements  might  eliminate  or  seri- 
ously curtail  the  sale  of  such  magazines  to 
minors  through  the  mall. 

This  would  have  the  long  range  effect  of 
maUng  the  local  retailer  the  only  major 
source  of  distribution  and  he  can  be  con- 
trolled St  the  local  level  by  the  poUce  as 
far  as  illegal  sales  to  minors  are  concerned. 

By  virtue  of  a  contempt  proceeding  in 
Erie  County  Court,  it  became  public  knowl- 
edge in  the  press  that  the  October  1969 
Grand  Jury  of  Erie  County  is  conducting  an 
Investigation  imder  a  new  law  in  New  York 
State  which  makes  it  a  felony  to  "whole- 
sale promote"  obscene  material. 

LXOIStATION    AUCEO    AT    WHOLXSALKS 

The  legislation  is  aimed  at  the  wholesaler 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  operation,  makes  sub- 
stantial profits  on  volume  sales  to  varloiu 
retailers. 

Police  investigations  reveal  that  large 
shipments  of  highly  eroUc  and  sexually 
oriented  magazines  are  shipped  by  alr-frelght 
to  distributors  by  various  publishers. 

I  believe  that  the  Postal  Department  has 
contracts  with  many  airlines  worth  millions 
of  dollars  for  transporting  United  States 
mail;  in  fact,  a  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine 
states  that  air  mall  brings  in  more  revenue 
than  passengers  on  a  per  pound  basis. 

I  propose  that  this  committee  study  the 
feasibility  of  limiting  or  denying  air  mail 
cantracts  to  airlines  that  transport  maga- 
zines and  materials  that  meet  the  definitional 
sections  of  this  Bill. 

Although  the  Courts  have,  in  a  series  of  de- 
cisions, expanded  individual  rights  in  this 
ares,  yet  their  expression  of  serious  concern 
for  the  protection  of  minors  leaves  open 
many  roads  to  approach  the  curtailment  and 
elimination  of  sexually-oriented  works. 

rXOISAL     COVKSNMENT     MUST    PSOTBCT 

The  United  States  government  must  now 
accept  the  responsibility  of  protecting  its 
citizens,  especially  the  children.  The  Federal 
Judiciary  ignited  the  clvl  rights  explosion 
under  the  First  Amendment  and  now  is  the 
time  for  our  Federal  legislators  to  use  every 
tool  at  their  disposal  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
material  which  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
youth  of  this  nation. 

Smut  Is  a  national  business.  Magazines 
printed  In  California  are  wholesaled  and  re- 
tailed in  Buffalo,  New  York. 

This  Bill  proposes  to  stem  the  flow  of  sex- 
ually-oriented material  to  those  families  who 
actively  indicate  their  disgust. 

Cannot  the  might  of  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment be  exerted  in  other  legislation  to  is- 
verse  the  interstate  movement  of  these  types 
of  magazines? 

The  local  prosecutor  and  law  enforcement 
officer  needs  help  and  shackling  the  flow  (tf 
obscene  and  pornographic  material  may  very 
well  be  the  first  important  step  to  a  rededl- 
catlon  to  the  moral  values  which  we  cherish. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Statuccnt  bt  Detkctivx  Skkokant  Fsaitk  v. 
Spano,  Buttalo,  N.Y.,  Poucs  I>kpt. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  the  outset 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  affording  me  the  op- 
portunlty  to  testify  before  your  Committee 
relating  to  pornography. 

For  the  record,  Blr.  X!hairman,  I  am  Frank 
V.  Spano,  Detective  Sgt.  in  charge  of  the 
Salacious  Uterature  Squad  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo  Police  Department. 

Although,  my  connection  with  the  send- 
ing of  smut  through  the  mails,  may  seem  re- 
mote becaiise  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Postal  Inspection  Division  of  the  Poet  Office, 
nevertheless  I  am  certain  that  I  received  at 
the  Buffalo  Police  Department  concerning 
smut  mall,  a  substantial  measure  of  the 
complaints,  wlUch  I  immediately  refer  to  the 
Postal  Inspectors. 

May  I  add,  that  I  have  received  excellent 
cooperation  from  the  Postmaster  of  Buffalo, 
New  York  and  the  Postal  Inspection  Service, 
and  this  cooperation  has  been  reciprocated 
by  the  department,  by  aiding  in  local  prose- 
cutions of  obscenity  cases. 

PROBLEM    OF    EKrORCEMENT 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  I  should  inform 
you  of  my  problem  in  enforcing  the  obscen- 
ity statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
that,  under  Peo.  vs.  Rothenberg  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  police  officer  is  not  permitted  to 
make  a  determination  that  any  material  is 
obscene. 

As  a  result,  I  must  purchase  or  view  film 
and  other  obscene  material  and  present  it  to 
a  Judge  for  determination  as  to  its  obscen- 
ity before  a  search  warrant  directing  the 
seizure  of  such  material  or  the  arrest  of 
the  promoter  can  be  ordered. 

As  recently  as  October  6,  1969  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  2nd  Circuit  in  the 
Bethvlew  Amusement  Corporation  vs.  Wil- 
liam Cohn,  District  Attorney  for  Nassau 
County  case  ruled  that  an  "adversary  hear- 
ing" must  be  held  before  a  search  warrant 
and/or  an  arrest  warrant  can  be  issued. 

These  Judicial  decisions  have  made  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  enforce  the  obscenity 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York;  this  fine  bill 
being  H.R.  10667,  is  of  no  help  to  me  as  a 
police  officer  attempting  to  enforce  any  laws 
of  obscenity,  be  they  Federal  or  State. 

POLICE    OFFICERS    INHIBITED 

]^  View  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing which  now  constitutionally  protects  the 
possession  of  obscene  and  pornographic  ma- 
terial In  the  home,  police  officers  are  now 
prohibited  from  making  arrests  for  such 
possession  and  this  now  raises  the  question: 

How  does  this  obscene  material  get  in  the 
home? 

Undoubtedly  the  U.S.  mails  wUl  be  one  of 
the  main  vehicles  for  bringing  obscene  mate- 
rial to  the  attention  of  the  "consumer." 

A  study  of  the  present  bill  discloses  that  It 
Is  geared  to  protect  the  individual  and  his 
family  who  specifically  make  the  effort  to 
place  their  name  on  the  "Postmasters  List" 
indicating  their  desire  not  to  receive  sexually 
oriented  advertisements. 

I  respectfully  call  this  Committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  the 
Olnzburg  Case  wherein  It  was  held  that  a 
material  which  Is  advertised  as  having  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  sexual  stimulation. 
Is  denied  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

SUGGEST  COM MITTEE  STX7DT 

I  would  suggest  to  this  Committee  that  it 
study  this  aspect  of  the  law  as  a  solid  basis 
for  prohlblUng  from  the  mall  any  and  all 
sexually  oriented  advertisements  that  key 
upon  the  aspect  of  sexual  stlmulatl(Mi. 

The  heart  of  the  proposed  bill  appears  to 
b«  under  Section  4012  paragraph  (b)  which 
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would  proscribe  the  mailing  of  such  mate- 
rial only  to  those  persons  and  families  who 
comply  with  this  section. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  appreciate  the  fact  that 
an  extensive  nationwide  publicity  campaign 
would  be  necessary  to  alert  the  public  to  this 
protective  section? 

The  burden  is  placed  upon  the  citizen  to 
take  the  first  step  in  protecting  himself  from 
unwanted  and  offensive  advertisemento. 

Assuming  that  he  does,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  purveyor  of  filth  from  mailing  his  ad- 
vertisements by  merely  addressing  it  to 
"Occupant". 

BEUXVXS    BILL   SHOULD   CO    FARTHER 

It  Is  my  feeling  as  a  police  officer,  that  this 
bill  should  go  further  than  it  does. 

Under  the  above  mentioned  Ginzburg  case, 
I  feel  that  this  Committee  should  make  a 
thorough  study  of  barring,  prohibiting  and 
refiising  to  deliver  any  and  all  sexually  <m1- 
ented  advertisements  that  meet  the  iti»t  ex- 
pounded In  this  case. 

If  such  a  prohibition  were  possible,  then 
the  police  officers  present  inability  to  arrest 
the  home  occupant  for  possession  of  porno- 
graphic material  would  become  moot  because 
the  main  source  would  then  be  local  com- 
mercial outlets  rather  than  through  the  mall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
affording  me  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  regarding  this  legislation. 


NOT  QUITE  SO  PAST  ON  A  LAKE 
AIRPORT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,-  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  cur- 
rently much  talk  in  Chicago  about  the 
need  for  a  new  airport  to  relieve  some 
of  the  congestion  at  O'Hare.  the  Nation's 
busiest  airport,  and  at  Midway.  Al- 
though no  one  disputes  the  need  for  an 
additional  airport,  there  are  many  con- 
cerned citizens  who  dispute  the  location 
which  is  currently  being  prominently 
mentioned  by  airport  planners — in  Lake 
Michigan. 

Many  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
what  we  have  already  done  to  our  en- 
vironment, either  through  negligence  or 
purposeful  pollution,  dread  the  poten- 
tial ecological  effects  of  a  lake  airport, 
effects  which  at  this  point  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral money  will  almost  certainly  have  to 
be  used  in  the  constructlqp  of  any  future 
airport  for  Chicago,  I  think  that  airport 
planners  might  well  want  to  keep  in 
mind  the  words  of  section  16(c)  (4)  of  the 
Aviation  Facilities  Expansion  Act  of  1969 
which  was  recently  passed  by  this  House 
and  is  now  before  the  Senate.  That  pro- 
vision stated: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  national  policy 
that  airport  development  projecte  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  provide  or  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  Nation. 
In  Implementing  this  policy,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
with  regard  to  the  effect  that  such  project 
may  have  on  natural  resources  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  fish  and  wildlife,  natural 
scenic,  and  recreation  asseta.  water  and  air 
quality,  and  other  factors  affecting  the  en- 
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vlronment,  and  shall  authorize  no  project 
found  to  hiave  adverse  effect  unless  the  Secre- 
tary shall  render  a  finding,  in  writing,  fol- 
lowing a  full  and  complete  review,  which 
shall  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  that  no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative  exists  and 
that  aU  possible  steps  have  been  taken  to 
minimize  such  adverse  effect. 

Not  only  do  the  provisions  of  Federal 
law  make  it  unlikely  that  a  plan  for  a 
lake  airport  would  be  Judged  ineligible 
for  Federal  support,  but  the  opposition 
currently  developing  in  Chicago  itself 
should  make  promoters  of  this  ill-con- 
ceived scheme  think  again  about  their 
plans.  As  an  example  of  this  growing  citi- 
zen opposition,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  November  27,  1969, 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "Not  Quite  So  Past  on  a 
Lake  Airport." 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Nor  Quite  So  Fast  on  a  Lake  Airport 
William  E.  Downes,  city  aviation  commis- 
sioner, no  longer  has  any  doubts  about  where 
Chicago  should  build  the  new  major  airport 
which  will  be  needed  in  a  few  years.  He  wants 
it  in  Lake  Michigan  on  a  site  created  by 
building  a  huge  dike. 

Such  an  airport  would  be  the  most  im- 
portant single  thing  that  has  happened  to 
Chicago  in  this  century,  the  commissioner 
told  the  city  council  finance  committee. 

Mr.  Downes  is  Jumping  the  gun.  Several 
important  questions  remain  to  be  answered 
before  anyone  can  say  with  confidence  that  a 
laKe  site  would  be  the  best. 

Could  an  airport  be  built  there  at  a  reason- 
able cost?  Estimates  of  the  site  cost  have 
ranged  from  250  million  dollars  to  half  a 
billion  dollars.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  a 
bridge  or  tunnel  to  the  mainland  also  have 
varied  widely.  The  grand  total  might  be  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  airport  is  expected  to  be  used  by  60 
million  people  annually.  What  plans  have 
been  made  for  moving  them  to  and  from  the 
mainland?  A  four-lane  roadway  proposed  in 
the  original  plan  obviously  would  be  inade- 
quate. If  the  airport  is  to  be  off  5Sth  street, 
as  now  suggested.  Lake  Shore  drive  is  hope- 
lessly inadequate  to  handle  the  additional 
vast  volume  of  airport  traffic. 

Would  it  be  necessary  to  biiild  a  subv^rj 
timnel  directly  to  the  Loop?  If  so,  this  wj 
add  tremendously  to  the  cost. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  mfide  for 
using  new  kinds  of  high  speec^ehlcles. 
Have  these  been  Invented  yet,  anfl  if  so  how 
much  would  they  cost?  There  i«  no  use  con- 
sidering a  lake  site  further  ufiless  a  feasible 
transportation  system  can  be  developed. 

What  about  water  and  air  pollution?  Not 
enough  is  known  about  the  effect  of  such  an 
airport  on  lake  currente.  The  plans  call  for 
pumping  sewage  to  the  mainland,  but  there 
would  be  a  reservoir  within  the  airport  to 
collect  seepage  thru  the  dike  and  rain  run- 
off. How  much  pollution  would  be  added  to 
the  lake  In  this  way? 

Air  pollution  would  be  the  same,  of  course, 
whether  the  airport  is  in  the  lake  or  at  a 
site  south  or  southwest  of  Chicago.  The 
lake  site,  however,  would  contribute  much 
more  pollution  to  the  blanket  of  smog  which 
often  hangs  over  the  city. 

Would  a  lake  site  be  as  safe  as  one  more 
distant  from  the  Loop?  The  experta  disagree 
on  whether  air  traffic  to  and  from  a  lake 
airport  would  Interfere  with  the  traffic  pat- 
terns for  O'Hare  and  Midway.  And  what 
about  weather  conditions  In  the  lake?  Some 
pilots  contend  that  winter  conditions  would 
be  much  more  hazardous  there. 

Studies  are  being  made  In  an  effort  to  an- 
swer most  of  these  questions  and  to  find 
solutions  for  the  obvious  difficulties.  It  is 
possible  that  the  studies  will  show  that  the 
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advantages  of  a  lake  airport  close  to  down- 
town Chicago  will  outweigh  its  disadvantages. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  would  be  prudent 
for  city  officials  to  withhold  their  Judgment. 
This  decision  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant to  be  made  by  the  city  in  the  next 
century,  and  no  mistake  should  be  made. 


THE  MINORITY  VIEW  ON  MONE- 
TARY POLICY  MUST  BECOME  THE 
MAJORITY  VIEW 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
a  year  now  this  administration  has  relied 
on  a  highly  restrictive  monetary  policy 
as  Its  chief  weapon  to  win  the  battle 
against  inflation.  As  early  as  last  June, 
in  letters  to  Treasiur  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy and  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Martin,  I  argued  that  this  was  a 
most  serious  tactical  error.  We  are  and 
have  been  for  several  years  now  in  the 
grip  of  the  most  pernicious  kind  of  in- 
flation, characterized  by  an  alarming 
climb  in  total  spending  and  prices.  Fiscal 
controls — particularly  the  income  sur- 
charge— applied  during  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  continued  today,  have 
been  virtually  discredited  as  effective 
tools  in  this  current  period  of  inflation. 
Nor  is  tight  money  the  answer.  So  far, 
this  policy  has  produced  only  one  clear 
result — the  most  extraordinary  rise  in 
interest  rates  in  modem  American  his- 
tory, up  to  a  new  historical  high. 

Though  the  housing  market  Is  drying 
up,  farmers  are  badly  pinched,  and  small 
and  big  business  alike  are  increasingly 
boxed  in,  the  administration  remains 
wedded  to  this  ill-fated  policy.  The  per- 
petrator and  grim  director  of  this  policy, 
"  e  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  clung 
tightly  to  the  reins  of  the  economy,  as 
much  imable  as  imwllling  to  ease  up. 

Today  we  still  have  rising  prices,  we 
still  have  spending  moving  upward,  with 
big  business  planning  an  11 -percent  in- 
crease in  capital  investment  next  year 
compared  to  this  year.  The  only  ctmnge 
is  that  thanks  to  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates,  we  stand  perilously  close 
now  to  a  serious  breakdown  of  the  econ- 
omy. High  interest  rates  are  sapping  the 
strength  from  the  very  flber  of  the  econ- 
omy. This  strength  is  historically  based 
on  the  opportunity  for  all  to  invest  in 
the  Nation's  growth.  This  opportunity 
is  disappearing  for  many  who  caimot  af- 
ford to  pay  the  price  on  new  investment. 
High  interest  rates  must  come  down  if 
our  economy  is  to  survive.  Monetary 
policy  must  be  changed  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  begun  to  despair 
that  the  administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  harbor  reasonable  men  in 
this  matter.  But  an  article  this  week  in 
the  Washington  Post  revives  a  faint  hope 
that  we  may  yet  come  to  our  senses  in 
time.  It  observes  that  at  least  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  now  believe  that  we 
are  going  too  far  with  our  monetary 
policies.  It  reports  that  these  members 
are  aware  that  within  the  area  of  mone- 
tary control  there  is  more  to  be  coa- 
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sidered  than  simply  money  market  con- 
ditions, more  results  to  be  looked  for 
than  Just  higher  interest  rates.  It  sug- 
gests, too.  an  understanding  by  some  that 
as  monetary  policy  is  eased,  restraint  and 
selectivity  must  be  exercised  in  directing 
credits  to  those  segments  of  the  economy 
in  most  difficulty.  ^ 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  with  the  hope  that 
the  minority  opinion  of  the  Board  re- 
ported therein  will  soon  become  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  and  we  can  turn  to  a  more 
sensible  solution  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems: 

MiNORrrr  Feel  It's  Too  Tight:   Monet 

Managers  Split  on  Monetart  Policy 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

A  basic  policy  split  among  the  12  men  who 

manage   the   nation's   monetary   policy   has 

emerged,  and  is  likely  to  grow  deeper  In  the 

next  several  months. 

The  12  Includes  the  seven  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  tmd  five  regional  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  presldenta  who  on  a  ro- 
tating basis  represent  all  12  presldenta.  This 
group  forms  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee that  meeta  in  Washington  about  ev- 
ery three  weeks. 

A  minority  of  the  OMC  feel  that  existing 
monetary  policy  Is  excessively  tight,  and 
could  even  lead  to  a  financial  crisis — al- 
though they  think  odds  are  against  that. 

But  even  more  significantly,  there  is  a 
growing  belief  that  in  deciding  whether 
money  policy  should  be  tightened  or  loosened, 
the  OMC  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
big  monetary  aggregates  (money  supply,  de- 
mand deposits,  total  reserves,  and  bank 
credit) ,  and  less  to  the  traditional  federal 
reserve  concern  with  short-term  Interest  rat«s 
and  money  market  conditions. 

It  Is  a  bow  In  the  direction  of  Milton  Fried- 
man, but  short  of  his  single-minded  focus 
on  the  sole  importance  of  the  money  supply 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  considerations. 

The  argument  surfaced  anew  yesterday 
with  publication  by  the  Fed  of  OMC  minutes 
for  Sept.  9,  which  showed  Governors  Sher- 
man J.  Maisel  and  George  Mitehell  for  the 
second  month  in  a  row  dissenting  from  the 
current  highly  restrictive  money  policy. 

These  minutes  are  published  with  a  90- 
day  lag.  It  was  learned,  however,  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  Fed  policy — or  in  the 
majority  and  minor  views — in  the  most  re- 
cent sessions. 

Many  economlsta,  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, and  many  business  analysta  have  sug- 
gested lately  that  an  overly  tight  monetary 
policy  as  being  pursued  by  the  Fed  will  lead 
to  a  recession  in  1970. 

support  for  existing  policy 
Except  for  Governors  J.  Dewey  Daane  and 
J.  W.  Robertson,  who  were  absent,  all  of  the 
others  voted  in  September  to  continue — but 
not  make  firmer — the  then  existing  policy. 
(In  August,  Daane  and  Robertson  voted  with 
the  majority  along  similar  lines  of  division.) 
Maisel  and  Mitchell,  argued,  however,  that 
monetary  restraint  in  effect  was  actually 
tightening  up,  if  the  key  aggregates  were 
taken  Into  consideration.  Maisel  yesterday 
elaborated  by  citing  figures  showing  sharp 
contractions  in  the  growth  of  the  aggregate 
measures.  For  example,  the  most  Inclusive 
defixiltton  of  money  supply  is  showing  a  con- 
traction (minus  3.1  per  cent)  for  the  second 
half  of  1969. 

Taking  the  monetary  aggregates  as  a  group, 
Maisel  pointed  out  (along  with  the  fact  that 
long-term  interest  rates  have  been  rising, 
these  figures  show  that  monetary  policy  has 
really  grown  tighter. 

wants  restraints  eased 
He  advocates  easing  restraints  to  a  level  ot 
about  two-thirds  the  1967-67  average,  which 
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he  would  label  "noim*!."  Tlius.  In  terms  of 
the  nurawly  defined  money  atock,  he  would 
permit  s  growth  oi  »bout  3  per  cent,  then 
watch  It  doeely  lor  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments. 

Malsel  and  Mitchell  fear  that  If  the  Fed 
keeps  to  present  policy.  It  makes  It  more 
probable  tttat  when  an  attempt  Is  made  to 
reverse  direction,  the  Fed  wUl  once  again 
"overshoot"  the  necessary  target  and  re-ln- 
flate  the  economy. 

Malsel  feels  that  the  private  markets  tend 
to  get  carried  away  after  a  turn  In  Fed 
policy;  In  1968,  for  example,  actxial  reserves 
were  enlarged  by  60  per  cent  more  than  any- 
one at  the  Fed  envisaged. 

The  dissenting  governors  think  that  the 
risk  of  an  over-reaction  would  be  mitigated 
by  t»>airing  the  turn  now,  instead  of  engaging 
in  a  game  of  "chicken"  with  financial  mar- 
kets, in  which  the  Fed  says  that  it  will  not 
looeen  up  until  there  is  a  financial  crisis,  and 
the  market  says,  In  effect,  that  it  doesn't  be- 
lieve the  government  would  permit  one. 

There  aire  indications  that  some  of  the 
presidents  of  the  regional  Fed  Banks,  who 
until  now  have  been  following  the  course 
set  down  by  Chairman  William  McC.  Mar- 
tin, are  shifting  their  ground  toward  con- 
sideration of  the  aggregates. 

It  is  possible  that  the  drift  may  become 
more  pronounced  after  Martin  leaves  his 
poet  in  January,  after  18  years  at  the  helm. 
Obviously,  much  will  depend  on  the  new 
stimulus  Injected  by  his  successor,  Arthur 
F.  Bums. 

Malsel  said  that  It  was  possible  to  find 
four  basic  reasons  for  the  Fed  to  shift  from 
a  sole  focus  on  money  market  conditions 
and  short-term  interest  rates  to  Include 
more  attention  to  the  monetary  aggregates: 
1)  the  general  Friedman  view  that  InflufB- 
clent  weight  has  been  given  to  money  sup- 
ply; 3)  the  Keyneslan  view  that  over-reliance 
on  money  policy  may  lead  to  a  recession; 
3)  the  squeeze  developing  on  liquidity  means 
that  a  prospect  o^a  financial  crisis  exists; 
and  4)  even  without  a  general  recession, 
monetary  tightness  may  be  causing  crises 
In  various  sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as 
housing,  and  state  and  local  ability  to  finance 
necessary  projects. 

ALSEAOT  CONE  TOO  TAR 

Because  there  is  probability  that  all  of 
these  arguments  are  true  to  a  degree,  Malsel 
has  been  insisting  in  private,  the  Board's 
existing  policy  has  already  gone  too  far.  He 
woiild  guide  money  market  operations  so  as 
to  pump  more  reserves  into  the  system. 

But  the  OMC  so  far  has  been  focusing  on 
the  Inflationary  expectations  in  the  economy. 
The  OMC  minutes  for  September  noted  that 
there  were  indications  "that  the  rate  of  real 
economic  growth  was  slowing,  but  it  was 
agreed  that  the  persistence  of  strong  in- 
flationary pressures  and  expectations  mili- 
tated against  a  relaxation  of  monetary  re- 
straint at  present." 

The  opponents  of  this  policy  suggest  that 
although  few  will  say  it  openly,  a  free  trans- 
lation of  the  OMC  majority's  words  is  that 
a  depreaaion  wiy  b^  necessary  to  reverse  In- 
flationary expectations  And  to  reduce  prices. 
They  (the  minority)  say  that  this  is  a  "bad 
target  for  monetitry  polley." 

In  essence,  then,  the  debate  Is  over  what 
should  triggeV  Fed  decisions  to  pump  up  or 
restrict  the  supply  of  money  and  reserves. 
The  conventional  wisdom,  still  being  followed 
by  the  Fed,  relies  largely  on  "conditions" 
In  the  short-term  money  market,  and  on 
price  developments;  some  policymakers  also 
take  balance  of  payments  considerations  Into 
account. 

MAISKL-MHt;HXU.   MROUtam 

The  Malsel-Mltchell  argument  is  that  this 
standard  has  proved  to  be  inadequate.  More 
attention  mtist  be  paid  as  well,  they  say,  to 
the  actual  supply  of  money  and  credit  in 
various  forma. 

In  a  q>eech  yesterday  in  New  York  to  a 
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Business  Week  conference,  Mitchell  said 
"there  Is  no  doubt,  in  my  c^nlon,  that 
financial  aggregates  will  steadily  become 
more  useful  in  guiding  policy-makers  and 
the  Judgments  of  those  who  are  searching 
for  cluee  to  policy  changes." 

lilke  Malsel,  however,  he  rejects  the  Fried- 
man notion  of  tagging  the  money  supply 
alone  as  the  single  determinant  of  policy: 
"I  believe  we  are  a  long  way  from  being 
able  to  specify  a  particular  aggregate  as  a 
'North  Star'  for  monetary  navigation." 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOT7TH    CABOLUTA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  annual 
meeting  here  in  Washington  this  week 
has  special  significance.  It  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  this  great  farm  or- 
ganization. We  have  a  large  delegation 
attending  from  my  State  and  I  welcome 
them  on  this  great  occasion.  We  have 
one  of  the  finest  State  organizations  in 
the  country  and  I  do  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  Dave  Sloan,  our  State  Farm 
Bureau  president,  our  vice  presidents, 
Sam  F.  Wheeler,  James  WUliams.  E.  B. 
Funderburk,  and  J.  P.  Hodges.  We  appre- 
ciate our  officers  and  directors  who  have 
been  so  dedicated  and  devoted  for  so 
many  years  in  cooperative  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  farm  industry  in  South  Caro- 
lina. We  want  to  also  recognize  our  State 
women's  chairman,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Price,  of 
MuUins,  and  my  warm  personal  friend, 
the  Honorable  E.  H.  Agnew,  of  Starr,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  program.  On  November  12,  1919, 
delegations  from  35  States  met  at  the 
Lasalle  Hotel  in  Chicago  and  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
founded.  South  Carolina  was  well  repre- 
sented at  that  meeting  which  launched 
a  national  farm  organizatiMi.  The  Fed- 
eration's growth  during  a  half  century 
has  been  tremendous  and  today  it  serves 
nearly  1.8  million  member  families  in  49 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  note  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  was  not  bom  as 
a  protest  organization.  The  Farm  Bureau 
is  a  positive  organization.  It  stands  for 
something.  It  is  dedicated  to  preserving 
those  principles  and  ideals  which  made 
our  Nation  great.  It  grew  from  the  suc- 
cess of  county  farm  bureaus  in  helping 
farmers  to  improve  their  production 
practices  and  in  meeting  local  problems. 
It  handles  its  affairs  in  a  business- 
minded  manner.  There  was  a  recognition 
that  while  agriculture's  problems  varied 
f  rc«n  State  to  State  and  region  to  region, 
they  were  basically  similar,  and  they 
wanted  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  American  economy  is  strong. 
Capital,  labor,  the  consumer,  and  the 
food  producer  have  made  it  so.  Our 
standard  of  living  is  higher  than  aiij 
other  coimtry  in  the  worid — the  farmers 
of  America  have  played  a  major  role  In 
shaping  our  econ<Mny.  With  the  highly 
mechanized  farm  industry  we  have  to- 
day, we  produce  the  major  portion  of  the 
world's  food.  We  have  shared  this  abim- 
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dance  of  food  and  fiber  with  our  needy 
here  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  our  great  farming  industry. 

I  have  lived  on  the  farm  all  of  my  life 
and  have  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  for  many  years.  I  recom- 
mend the  sound  philosophy  of  this  great 
organization  to  the  American  people: 

I  believe — 

In  the  American  competitive  enter- 
prise system. 

That  man's  search  for  progress  should 
be  encouraged  by  maintenance  of  op- 
portunity, not  hindered  by  illusions  of 
security. 

That  a  person  should  be  rewarded  in 
accordance  with  his  productive  contri- 
bution to  society. 

That  every  man  is  entitled  to  own  prop- 
erty, earn  money  honestly,  save,  invest, 
and  spend  as  he  chooses. 

That  property  rights  cannot  be  taken 
away  without  Infringing  on  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

That  the  Constitution  is  the  basic  law 
of  the  land,  and  that  its  interpretation 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  Intent 
of  its  authors. 

That  government  should  operate  im- 
partially in  the  Interest  of  all. 

That  government's  regulatory  func- 
tions should  be  based  on  law. 

That  government  should  provide  only 
minimum  controls  and  aids. 

That  government  should  stimulate,  not 
discourage.  Individual  initiative. 

That  propagandizing  by  government  is 
dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  self- 
government. 

That  monopoly,  whether  by  govern- 
ment, industiy,  labor,  or  agriculture,  is 
dangerous. 

That  volimtary  cooperation  is  a  part  of 
the  American  system. 

That  all  candidates  for  public  ofQce 
should  state  their  beliefs  with  respect  to 
communism,  socialism,  and  capitalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  this  out- 
standing and  patriotic  organization  on 
its  50th  axiniversary  and  wish  for  all 
the  delegates  who  have  attended  the 
convention  and  for  every  member  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  continued 
success. 


WE  MUST  BE  DOING  SOMETHINO 
RIGHT 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
written  by  John  Keats  entitled  "We 
Must  Be  Doing  Something  Right"  which 
is  a  treatise  on  our  generation  and  its 
accompU^iments  versus  the  coming  gen- 
eration. I  think  most  Members  with  chil- 
dren win  find  it  interesting  reading. 

The  article  follows: 

Wk  Must  Bx  DofNO  Sokxthing  Right 
(By  John  Keats) 

My  generation  of  Americans — those  of  us 
downwind  of  forty-kicked  the  Depression 
and  won  the  biggest,  most  complicated  war 
in  history.  We  develojied  flash  freezing.  Jet 
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travel,  Salk  vaccine  and  put  men  on  the 
moon.  We  also  built  the  richest,  most  effi- 
cient, open  and  decent  society  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  We  have  given  more  people  more 
and  better  Jobs,  opportunities,  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  eilucatlon,  medical  care  and  con- 
sumer goods  than  any  nation  has  ever  en- 
Joyed,  anywhere.  These  perfectly  demon- 
strable facts  suggest  that  we  must  be  doing 
something  right,  and  it  Just  may  be  that  we 
do  not  entirely  deserve  all  the  stones  being 
cast  at  us. 

Most  of  the  contumely  issues  from  the 
more  intelligent  and  privileged  members  of 
the  pimply  and  long-haired  set,  who  like 
to  Imagine  that  we  are  nothing  but  a  gaggle 
of  bloody-minded,  sexually-frustrated,  gin- 
soaked,  golf-playing,  power-mad,  irrational 
and  hypocritical  money-g;rabbers  who  oper- 
ate a  cruel  and  inhuman  System,  and  who 
are  abject  failures  as  parents.  The  revolting 
yoimg  particularly  despise  those  of  us  in  the 
higher  middle  and  upper  classes,  blaming 
lis  for  (among  other  things)  the  existence 
of  slums,  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  and  the  pol- 
lution of  our  air  and  water.  For  our  sins,  our 
well-educated  children  say,  we  should  all  be 
groaning  under  a  burden  of  guilt. 

Having  been  for  these  past  twenty  years  a 
Journeyman  social  critic  myself,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  poor  are  still  with  us;  that 
peace  on  earth  is  still  an  ideal  and  not  a 
fact;  that  not  a  few  of  our  more  prominent 
politicians  and  businessmen  are  short  on 
principle  and  long  on  greed.  I  am  all  for 
recognizing  out  faults,  and  trying  to  cor- 
rect them,  believing  that  it  is  only  wisdom 
to  malnteln,  always,  an  intelligent  dissat- 
isfaction with  our  accomplishments.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  criticism  ought  to 
keep  the  accomplishments  in  mind.  I  also 
think  it  only  right  to  examine  the  creden- 
tials of  the  critical,  and  to  come  down  on  our 
complaining  young,  like  an  office  safe  falling 
fourteen  stories,  whenever  we  cateh  them  off 
base. 

The  Socratlc  method  recommends  itself. 
Whenever  a  distraught  youngster  argues, 
with  passionate  belief,  that  our  society  is  sick 
and  evil,  let  us  Inquire  Just  which  society  he 
is  talking  about.  The  one  that  makes  free 
medical  care  and  legal  advice  available  to  the 
Indigent?  The  one  that  believes  a  man  to  be 
innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty?  The  one 
working  toward  a  six-hour  work  week  and  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage?  The  one  that  is 
struggling,  not  without  success,  to  make  the 
dream  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  every- 
one come  true?  The  one  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  every  bright  youngster,  no  matter 
what  his  ancestry  or  economic  situation,  to 
acquire  a  university  education?  The  one  that 
is  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  what  a  young 
man  has  to  say,  so  long  as  he  does  not  put  his 
opinions  in  the  form  of  non-negotiable  de- 
mands uttered  at  gun-point,  and  which  not 
unreasonably  requires  him  to  put  up  or  shut 
up?  We  might  ask  him  whether  he  believes 
that  it  is  only  young  people  who  feel  a  con- 
cern for  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  only 
they  who  are  at  work  on  the  problems. 

Or  we  might  agree  with  him  that  the  na- 
tion is  indeed  sick,  and  ask  Him  what  he 
thinks  of  a  society  that  enforces  the  laws  of 
peace  and  good  order  everywhere  but  on  a 
college  campus,  and  which  otherwise  allows 
children  to  push  adults  around.  Or  which  is 
considering  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18, 
Instead  of  more  sensibly  raising  it  to  35?  Is 
there  not  something  sick  about  asking  youth 
to  make  the  decisions,  when  all  societies  since 
the  dawn  of  time  have  equated  age  with  wis- 
dom and  experience,  and  youth  with  silliness 
and  lack  of  experience?  We  might  inqiare 
whether  the  angry  yoimg  man  would  not  feel 
happier  and  more  secure  If  the  generation 
gap  were  wider,  and  if  there  were  a  more 
rigid  Establishment  to  oppose. 

There  are  various  ways  to  skin  this  partic- 
ular cat,  all  of  them  Involving  counterattg^ ka 
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on  the  youthful  critics'  ground,  which  Is  that 
of  intellectual  argument.  In  any  case,  I  see 
no  reason  why  our  generation,  which  has 
worked  to  buUd  and  pay  for  history's  most 
unique  success,  should  feel  ashamed  or  de- 
fensive of  its  truly  majestic  accomplish- 
ments— and  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should 
teke  a  lot  of  guff  from  a  concerned,  and 
largely  pure  in  heart  but  nonetheless  wet- 
eared  and  half-baked,  band  of  Juveniles. 

I  will  admit  It  is  rather  tiring  for  us  to 
have  to  go  on  being  parents  when  our  chil- 
dren are  now  in  their  twenties,  but  there  it 
is:  they  still  need  guidance,  and  papa  stiU 
needs  to  spank,  more  in  sorrow  than  In  an- 
ger. In  order  to  Instill  in  the  young  a  proper 
respect  (If  not  a  deserved  awe)  for  what 
papa  has  done  in  his  time.  Granted,  there 
are  still  faults  to  be  remedied,  but  there  is 
much  to  be  praised,  and  perhaps  we  should 
acquaint  the  young  with  the  war-time  motto 
of  our  splendid  generation:  "The  difficult 
will  be  done  Immediately;  the  impossible  will 
take  a  little  longer." 


IHE  NEED  FOR  CORRECTIONAL 
REFORM 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  few  sub- 
jects is  there  more  widespread  agreement 
than  the  need  for  correctional  reform 
in  the  United  States.  All  the  experts  and 
most  lasmien  agree  that  our  present 
methods  of  treating  convicted  criminals 
are  simply  inadequate  to  the  tasks  of  re- 
habilitation and  reform  which  are  their 
stated  goals. 

An  article  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  Republic  magazine  by  Mr.  Ron- 
ald Goldfarb  emphasizes  the  urgent  na- 
ture of  correctional  reform  in  the  United 
States  and  describes  the  varied  sources 
from  which  support  for  such  an  effort 
could  be  drawn.  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  14823,  the  Correctional  Services 
Improvement  Act,  which  I  believe  could 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  treatment  which 
we  now  give  convicted  criminals  in  our 
jails  and  penal  institutions.  It  deals  with 
unifying  the  correctional  effort  at  the 
Federal  level,  providing  new  and  mod- 
em correctional  facilities  at  both  the 
State  and  Federal  level,  and  improve- 
ment of  correctional  techniques,  includ- 
ing expanded  Individualization  of  treat- 
ment for  convicted  offenders. 

Because  it  demonstrates  the  near 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  favor  of  sweep- 
ing reform  of  our  approach  to  correc- 
tions, and  because  it  emphasizes  that 
this  reform  will  require  money  and  ef- 
fort as  well  as  words,  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  article  "The 
Consph-acy  for  Correctional  Reform." 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
The   Conspdmct  fob   Corkectional 
Reform 
(By  Ronald  Ooldfarb) 

The  prison  system  Is  the  only  American 
institution  I  can  think  of  whose  administra- 
tors do  not  believe  1b  the  Institution  they 
are  administet'ing. 

A  few  years  ago  while  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation I  found  myself  in  a  hospitality  suite 
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chatting  with  a  roomful  of  very  relaxed 
prison  administrators.  Each  man  ran  a  major 
penal  Institution  someplace  In  the  Unltea 
States;  all  were  veterans  In  the  business; 
none  were  "bleeding  hearts"  or  "soft"  on 
crime.  I  mentioned  to  the  warden  I  was  sit- 
ting next  to  that  I  was  writing  a  book  about 
corrections  and  was  curioiu  to  know  what 
percentage  of  the  people  under  his  super- 
vision he  thought  needed  to  be  In  prison. 
"By  what  standard,"  he  asked. 
"In  order  to  protect  society  from  personal 
injury,"  I  replied. 

Only  about  10  to  16  percent,  he  said.  No 
one  in  the  room  disagreed  with  him.  As  I 
visit  prisons  In  my  travels  around  the  coun- 
try, I  always  ask  my  hoste  the  same  question; 
I  cannot  recall  a  single,  different  answer. 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  the  immedi- 
ate and  dramatic  reform  of  our  faUing  cor- 
rection system  and  has  set  up  a  task  force 
which  Includes  such  experts  as  Robert  Kutak, 
Richard  McQee,  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger  and  Pro- 
fessor Norval  Morris.  Mr.  Nixon  has  called  for 
comprehensive  planning  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  existing  corrections  systems,  putting 
more  money  into  treatment  and  noninstitu- 
tional  programs.  Juvenile  and  mental  health 
programs,  special  facilities  and  new  Jail  con- 
cepts, better  training,  more  research.  As  a 
candidate,  he  had  said  that  by  standards  of 
punishment,  deterrence,  or  rehabUitetion 
"our  prison  system  is  a  failure"  and  "needs 
to  undergo  a  major  overhaul." 

In  a  speech  to  an  American  Bai  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Dallas  last  August,  our  new 
Chief  Justice,  Warren  E.  Burger,  put  the 
power  and  prestige  of  his  office  behind  the 
same  cause.  Pointing  out  that  we  have  gone 
far  in  recent  years  to  correct  procedural 
inequities  in  the  fact-finding  and  litigation 
processes,  he  urged  that  we  should  now  pay 
more  attention  to  what  happens  to  those 
found  guilty.  "I  challenge  the  social  utility 
of  any  system  of  criminal  Justice,"  he  said, 
"which  idlocates,  as  we  now  do.  a  dlsprc4x>r- 
tlonate  amoiuit  of  our  resources  to  the  tech- 
niques of  trials,  appeals  and  post  conviction 
remedies  while  it  gravely  neglects  the  cor- 
rectional processes  which  follow  a  verdict  of 
guUt." 

Last  month  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Violence,  made  public  that  organization's 
finding  that,  '*.  .  .  Prisons  and  correctional 
facilities  operate  in  Isolation  and  reject  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  Programs  of  rehabilitation  are 
shallow  and  dominated  by  greater  concern 
for  punishment  and  custody  than  for  cor- 
rection. Prison  iimiate  work  assignmenta 
usually  bear  little  relationship  to  employ- 
ment opportunities  outeide.  Internal  super- 
vision is  often  Inadequate,  .  .  .  correctional 
administrators  are  often  said  to  be  presiding 
over  schools  In  crime.  .  .  .  Jails  .  .  .  are  often 
the  most  appalling  shame  In  the  criminal 
Justice  system  .  .  .  notoriously  ill-managed 
and  poorly  staffed.  Scandalous  conditions 
have  been  repeatedly  reported  .  .  .  the  Jails 
have  been  Indicted  as  crime  breeding  institu- 
tions." 

After  three  years  of  exhaustive  research, 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Man- 
power and  Training  has  also  Issued  a  report 
concluding  that:  ".  .  .  Corrections  suffers 
from  multiple  problems:  apathy,  piecemeal 
programming,  totally  inadequate  funding, 
and  the  lack  of  public  support  and  under- 
standing. .  .  .  Corrections  today  is  charac- 
terized by  an  overlapping  of  Jurisdictions,  a 
diversity  of  philosophies,  and  a  hodgepodge 
of  organizational  structures  which  have  lit- 
tle contact  with  one  another  .  .  .  legislators 
continue  to  pass  laws,  executives  mandate 
policies,  and  both  cause  large  sums  of  money 
to  be  spent  on  Ineffective  corrective 
methods." 

This  group  of  96  professional  and  govern- 
mental organizations  advised:  "The  public 
and  their  legislators  must  understand  that 
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there  can  be  no  solution  to  tbelSoIated  prla- 
ooB,  token  i»ogram  reeoiiroea,  and  dlacrUnl- 
natory  practices,  whlcb  deprive  offenders  of 
employment,  education,  and  other  opportu- 
nlUes  are  tolerated.  They  also  must  expect 
that  as  long  as  there  Is  a  predominance  of 
low-paid,  dead-end  Jobs  In  corrections,  the 
field  will  continue  to  be  burdened  with  a 
poor  performance  record." 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Presidential  Crime  Com- 
mission that  had  undertaken  a  mammoth  lii- 
vestlgatlon  and  consulted  with  everyone  in 
sight,  reported  that:  "Life  in  many  Institu- 
tions is  at  best  barren  and  futile,  at  worst, 
unspeakably  brutal  and  degrading.  To  be 
siire,  the  offenders  in  such  Institutions  are 
Incapacitated  from  committing  further 
crime*  while  serving  their  sentences,  but 
the  conditions  In  which  they  live  are  the 
poorest  possible  preparation  for  their  suc- 
cessful reentry  into  society,  and  often  merely 
reinforce  In  them  a  pattern  of  manipulation 
or  destructlveness." 

All  these  prestigious  authorities  have 
joined  the  overwhelming  majority  of  in- 
formed observers,  professionals  and  com- 
mentators In  concluding  that  our  prison  sys- 
tem is  a  failure  and  an  Intolerable  waste. 

If  this  is  what  the  Administration's  con- 
cern with  law  and  order  is  all  about,  and  If 
that  concern  can  be  translated  Into  money 
and  programs,  we  may  be  at  long  last  on  our 
way  toward  the  kind  of  radical  reform  of  cor- 
rections that  we  so  badly  need. 


HAWAII  SUMO  WRESTLER  EXCELS 
IN  JAPAN'S  ANCIENT  SPORT 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  the  season  when,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, millions  of  football  fans  are  either 
Jubilantly  or  despairingly  viewing  the 
polls  to  note  the  ranking  of  their  favorite 
teams  among  the  top  10.  The  same  mil- 
lions will,  no  doubt,  be  viewing  the  up- 
coming bowl  games  with  equal  fervor  and 
involvement. 

A  sport  In  Japan  which  commands  the 
same  avid  following  throughout  the  year, 
as  football  does  at  this  time  of  the  year 
in  America,  is  sumo  wrestling. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  Colleagues  to  know  that  a 
young  Hawaiian  from  the  Valley  Isle  of 
Maui.  Jesse  Kuhaulua,  who  Journeyed  to 
Japan  5  years  ago  to  master  the  difficult 
art  of  sumo,  is  now  ranked  among  the 
top  10  wrestlers  in  Japan. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  paid  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  yoimg  Kuhaulua,  who  wrestles 
under  the  name  of  Takamiyama.  Kuhau- 
lua, or  Takamiyama,  te  lauded  not  only 
for  his  athletic  ability,  but  also  for  his 
special  personal  attributes  of  diligence 
and  perseverance,  coupled  with  rare  hu- 
mUi^  and  good  humor,  which  have 
characterized  his  ascendency  to  the  top 
ranks  of  Japan's  most  ancient  and  pop- 
ular sport. 

Iff  an  article  from  the  Japan  Times, 
reprinted  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Kuhaulua  was  praised  as  follows: 

A  top  sumo  commentator  has  suggested 
that  other  wrestlers  should  make  him  their 
model  for  diligent  training.  ...  H«  to  a 
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credit  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  the  United 
States. 

The  people  (rf  Hawaii  are  Justly  proud 
that  athletes  from  the  Island  State  con- 
tinue to  gain  recognition  in  international 
competition.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  read  more  about  Maui's  sumo  star. 
Jesse  Kuhaulua,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  editorial  and  reprint  from  the 
December  3,  1969  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: 

(Ftom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Dec.  3, 

1969] 

Maui's  Sumo  Stab 

Jesse  Kuhaualua,  the  Maul  boy  who  de- 
cided to  take  up  Japan's  ancient  sport  of 
sumo  -wrestling.  Is  now  one  of  the  top  10 
rated  wrestlers  in  Japan. 

Since  no  foreigner  has  ever  before  gone  so 
high,  this  Is  a  special  point  of  pride  to 
Hawaii  and  his  frends  here — but  so  Is  the 
way  he  has  gone  about  It.  , 

Jesse,  who  wrestles  under  the  name  of 
Takamiyama,  has  won  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  millions  of  exuao  fans  In  Japan, 
who  follow  the  television  matches  as  avidly 
as  Americans  follow  baseball  or  football. 

What  many  Japanese  think  of  him  Is  sum- 
marized In  the  editorial  from  the  English- 
language  Japan  Times  reproduced  on  this 
page. 

[From  the  Japan  Times] 
KT7D06  roB  Jessk  Kuhaulua 

When  Jesse  Kuhaulua  first  came  to  Ja^im 
frcMn  his  native  Maul  five  years  ago  and  an- 
noimced  he  was  here  to  become  a  "rlklshl," 
who  of  us  believed  that  he  would  last  out 
the  year?  After  all,  the  world  of  "sumo"  Is 
a  feudallstlc  realm  all  Its  own,  which  exists 
only  in  a  very  small  comer  of  Japan. 

The  rlklshl  lives,  eats  and  sleeps  sumo  24 
hours  a  day.  Its  foods.  Its  customs,  and  Its 
traditions  are  entirely  foreign,  even  to  most 
Japanese  today. 

The  life  of  a  novice  Is  a  lonely  one.  He 
Is  a  servant  and  ^ave  to  his  seniors.  Many 
young  Japanese  tried  to  make  a  life  for 
themselves  in  that  strange  world,  but  found 
that  its  trials  and  tribulations  were  not  for 
members  of  their  affluent  generation.  Nisei 
youngsters  came  from  the  United  States  to 
try  their  luck  and  returned  home  defeated 
by  the  environment. 

For  Jesse,  or  Takamiyama,  It  was  "total 
immersion"  on  a  scale  which  even  the  in- 
stitution that  coined  the  phrase  may  not 
have  Imagined.  Who  knows  what  lonellnees 
and  bitterness  he  must  have  suffered?  But  If 
he  ever  lost  his  sense  of  humor,  or  his  dignity, 
the  public  has  never  been  aware  of  It.  Pa- 
tiently, he  has  worked  to  Improve  himself  and 
In  the  process,  he  has  won  the  respect  and 
liking  of  sumo  fans  all  over  Japan. 

In  the  tournament  Just  ended,  he  fought 
Bin  a  "sanyaku"  for  the  first  time.  This  Is  a 
partlc\Uarly  high  ranking,  and  Jesse  Is  the 
first  non-Oriental  foreigner  to  go  up  so  high 
in  this  traditional  Japanese  sport.  In  winning 
a  majority  of  his  bouts,  he  proved  that  his 
"komusubi"  listing  was  no  fluke.  By  dint  of 
hard  training,  Jesse  had  finally  overcome  a 
weakness  In  his  underpinnings;  he  has 
learned  not  to  lose  his  balance. 

A  top  sumo  commentator  has  suggested 
that  other  wrestlers  should  make  him  their 
model  for  diligent  training  and  has  predicted 
Jesse  will  go  even  further  up  the  sumo  ladder. 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  he  has  estab- 
lished a  place  for  himself  In  the  strange  and 
difficult  world  of  sumo.  And  In  the  process, 
he  has  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  Jap- 
anese— and  we  can  be  as  cynical  and  as  snide 
as  any  other  people — with  his  character  and 
demeanor.  He  Is  a  credit  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States. 


December  11,  loef 


THE  MADISON  AVENUE  APPROACH 
TO   VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  administration  will  go  to 
just  about  any  length  to  sell  its  Viet- 
nam policies  to  the  American  people, 
and  particularly  to  dftf  young  people. 
Its  latest  ploy,  probably  dreamed  up  by 
a  J.  Walter  Thompson  alumnus  on  the 
Nixon  staff,/was  to  appoint  Apollo  11 
astronaut  Col.  Michael  Collins  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  with  the  assign- 
ment to  convince  youthful  dissenters 
that  they  are  wrong. 

This  appointment  is  a  terrible  injustice 
to  Colonel  Colllins,  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  our  young  people,  and  just 
plain  bad  political  strategy.  It  may  still 
be  possible  for  sports  heroes  to  sell  break- 
fast cereals,  automobiles,  and  shaving 
cream,  but  in  taking  foreign  policy  to 
America's  college  and  university  cam- 
puses, it  Is  the  policy  that  coimts,  not 
the  package. 

The  President  was  absolutely  correct 
when  he  said  at  his  news  conference  this 
week  that  the  best  way  to  approach 
yoimg  people  is  to  treat  them  as  adults. 
It  is  xmforttmate  that  he  did  not  keep 
that  in  mind  when  some  creative  genius 
on  his  staff  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
using  Colonel  Collins. 

A  perceptive  editorial  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  Patent 
Trader  newspaper,  in  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  those  at  the  White  House 
who  may  think  of  the  Vietnam  issue  as 
something  other  than  an  advertising 
campaign.  ^ 

Tke  Wbono  Appointmbnt 

The  Nixon  administration's  latest  move  to 
handle  dissent  about  the  war  In  Vietnam 
indicates  that  the  President  and  his  advisers 
are  ready  to  try  any  strategy  except  the  one 
that  would  work :  recognizing  the  merit  of  the 
opposition  and  taking  steps  to  conciliate  it. 

Instead,  this  time,  the  President  has 
drafted  an  authentic  space  hero.  Col.  Michael 
Collins,  to  "sell"  the  administration's  view- 
point about  the  war  to  the  nation's  youth. 

The  effort  would  be  ludicrous  If  It  were  not 
so  dismaying.  For  bis  new  assignment,  CoL 
Collins,  who  admits  to  total  Inexperience  In 
public  affairs,  has  been  nominated  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  them.  In  his  first 
television  appearance,  he  charged  the  dis- 
senters with  a  "simplistic  approach"  to  the 
conflict,  saying  that  "In  many  of  their  minds 
Hanoi  Is  good,  Saigon  Is  bad."  This  is  about 
as  simplistic  an  analysis  of  the  basic  of  op- 
position to  the  war  as  could  be  formulated. 
It  Is  hardly  likely  to  carry  weight  with  a 
youthful  dissenter  whose  knowledge  of  the 
origins  and  progress  of  the  conflict  would 
seem  far  broader  than  Col.  Collins'  own. 

The  dismaying  aspect  of  the  appointment 
is  the  utter  lack  of  understanding  it  reveals 
about  the  makeup  of  millions  of  concerned, 
patriotic  Americans,  young  auid  old.  President 
Nixon  ought  to  know  that  opposition  arising 
from  conscience,  expressed  by  citizens  whose 
Interest  is  In  seeing  their  country  live  up  to 
its  own  noble  principles,  wlU  not  go  away 
because  an  astronaut  says  that  the  war  Is 
Just.  To  suggest  that  It  will  Is  to  Insult  the 
Intelligence  and  the  depth  of  conviction  of 
the  dissenters. 


December  11,  1969 


PREVENTIVE  DETENTION  FOR 
UNLAWFUL  ACTS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MIS8XS8IFPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  In  recent  months  has 
revolved  around  the  Issue  of  preventive 
detention  for  those  most  likely  to  engage 
in  unlawful  acts.  In  this  connection,  I 
am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
guest  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Clarion  Ledger  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  De- 
cember 6,  1969.  The  .<»ditorial  originally 
appeared  In  the  Richmond  News-Leader. 
I  recommend  this  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention as  I  believe  it  expresses  the  opin- 
ions of  a  great  majority  of  our  citizens 
who  are  tired  of  criminals  being  turned 
loose  by  lenient  judges. 

The  editorial  follows : 

While  Free  on  Probation 

Some  of  the  talk  these  days  around  Capitol 
Hill  centers  on  the  thorny  question  of  pre- 
ventive detention.  Is  it  constitutional  to 
deprive  a  suspected  criminal  of  his  liberty 
untU  be  can  be  tried  when  probable  doubt 
exists  that  be  wlU  commit  no  more  crimes 
before  his  trial?  Or  Is  the  right  of  society 
to  be  protected  from  further  criminal  acts 
the  overriding  consideration?  It  is  an  Issue 
on  which  reasonably  minded  men  can  dis- 
agree. 

Perhaps  those  who  doubt  the  need  f cr  pre- 
ventive detention,  pending  trial,  of  sus- 
pected criminals  might  want  to  study  a  text- 
book case  of  what  can  happen  without  pre- 
ventive detention.  This  case  was  headlined 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
last  week.  It  Involves  a  30-year-old  vinem- 
ployed  truck  driver,  Walter  C.  Powell,  who 
was  charged  last  week  with  a  third  count 
of  murder  within  a  six-month  period.  (On 
the  same  day,  incidentally,  the  Post  carried 
six  ads  for  truck  drivers  In  Its  help-wanted 
columns.) 

In  May,  PoweU  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  robbery,  but  the  case  was  not  prose- 
cuted. On  Jxine  18,  a  28-year-old  woman  was 
shot  to  death  In  her  Washington  apartment. 
On  June  30,  Powell  appeared  before  a  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  to  be  sentenced  on  a 
conviction  of  attempted  auto  theft  last  year. 
The  Judge  placed  P>owell  on  probation  for 
three  years. 

Then  on  August  25,  an  elderly  man  was 
shot  to  death  as  he  ran  from  a  robbery  at- 
tempt. The  next  day,  Powell  was  charged  with 
murder,  not  for  the  killing  the  day  before,  but 
in  the  Jime  18  case.  Ball  was  set  at  $10,000 
at  first;  Powell  could  not  raise  this  amount. 
His  lawyer  petitioned  for  a  reduction  in  ball, 
and  the  Judge  compUed.  setting  it  at  $5,000 
with  the  stipulation  that,  If  $500  could  be 
put  In  cash,  PoweU  could  be  released.  A  friend 
of  Powell's  posted  the  $600,  and  Powell  went 
free,  after  being  in  Jail  one  week. 

In  September,  a  Judge  conducting  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  Into  the  June  18  slaying 
CDncluded  that  the  charge  against  Powell  In 
the  June  18  slaying  was  Justified.  He  recom- 
mended that  Powell's  bond  be  Increased,  but 
he  had  no  authority  to  Increase  It  himself. 
Po7/ell  stayed  free. 

On  Nov.  3,  a  grand  Jury  instructed  Powell 
to  appear  for  arraignment  on  the  charge  of 
murder  in  the  Aug.  25  killing.  He  didn't  show 
up,  and  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued. 
On  Nov.  15,  a  42-year-old  man  was  killed  by 
a  robber  who  entered  his  apartment.  On  Nov. 
19,  poUce  arrested  Powell  and  charged  him 
with  mxu-der  in  this  most  recent  slaying.  Be 
now  Is  being  held  without  bond. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bo  during  a  six-month  period,  Powell  man- 
aged to  rack  up  three  charges  of  murder,  two 
of  them  committed  whUe  on  probation  for 
another  crime.  Even  the  most  determined 
oppontot  of  preventive  detention  should  be 
able  to  learn  something  from  this  case,  and 
the  many  others  like  It  that  have  occtured  In 
the  nation's  capital.  If  they  refuse  to  beUeve 
that  preventive  detention  has  any  positive 
factors  at  aU,  it  says  a  great  deal  more  about 
their  sjmipathy  for  criminal  suspects  than 
about  their  concern  for  society's  right  to  pro- 
tect Itself  from  being  further  victimized. 


EDGAR  ALLEN  POE 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
29  years  in  the  House  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  insert  many  items  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  none  has 
given  me  more  pleasure  6r  satisfaction 
than  the  article  I  insert  today. 

It  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  an  old 
and  dear  friend  of  many,  many  years, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  corresi>ondent  for  the 
Times-Picayime  In  New  Orleans.  The 
article,  written  by  Mr.  Craddock  Goins, 
a  longtime  friend  smd  colleague  of  Ed 
Poe,  traces  Poe's  journalistic  history. 

Poe's  experience  runs  the  gamut  of  the 
journalism  world,  from  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Louisiana  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  He  has  been  in  Washington  for 
22  years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  most  reliable  newsmen — a  giant 
among  pygmies — in  Washington  Joumsd- 
ism  circles. 

At  a  time  when  the  press  has  come 
under  severe  criticism,  and  I  feel  Justly 
so,  Ed  Poe  stands  in  exile  from  the  group 
to  whom  the' criticism  is  directed. 

Ed  Poe  Is  one  of  those  rare  creatures 
in  the  newspaper  business  who  knows 
the  subject  about  which  he  writes,  gets 
both  sides  of  the  story,  and  whose  end 
result  is  an  objective  presentation. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  Ed  Poe,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  fact  that  I  have  never  met  a 
man  who  did  not  like  him.  He  is  a  living 
example  that  Leo  Durocher's  adage, 
"Nice  guys  finish  last,"  is  not  100-percent 
correct. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  talking  about 
Ed  Poe,  whom  I  have  known  since  we 
both  worked  on  New  Orleans  newspapers 
more  than  30  years  ago.  But  the  article 
speaks  for  itself,  and  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Times-Picayune,  Dec.  6,  1969] 

Poe's  Careeh  Is  Living  Pboop  Nice  Outs 

Don't  Finish  Last 

(Editob's  Note. — This  being  the  Christmas 
Eeason,  publication  of  a  newsman's  rhapsody 
about  a  fellow  newspaperman  (particularly 
when  the  latter  happens  to  be  our  favorite 
Washington  correspondent)  seems  In  order. 
Mr.  Oolns  has  known  Mr.  Poe  In  New  Orleans, 
in  Jackson  and  In  Washington  when  both 
were  writing  news  In  those  cities.) 

(By  Craddock  Oolns) 
Washincton. — Perhaps  no  paper  has  had 
superior  capital  coverage  more  consistently 
in  this  century  than  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune.  That  is  believed  by  many  who  have 
known  the  late  Paul  Wooton  and  the  unaa- 
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Eumlng  chap  who  now  walks  his  beat — one 
Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

In  his  22  years  here  Poe  has  been  up  front 
where  the  action  Is  and  the  pressure  ma* 
high.  He  lists  himself  on  the  pre—  gaHery 
roster  as  Edgar  Poe,  refers  to  himself  as  plain 
Ed  and  leaves  the  thought  that  he  la  Just 
another  Poe  boy  trying  to  get  along. 

Poe  had  to  walk  high  and  fast  to  match 
Wooton's  strides.  That  spectacular  man  had 
kept  pace  with  the  period's  public  giants.  In- 
cluding founding  fathers  of  the  National 
Press  Club  and  the  prestigious  Gridiron  Club, 
to  rate  high  favor  In  the  White  House.  Woo- 
ton was  probably  the  only  newsman  to 
achieve  family-friend  status  with  the  presi- 
dency. That  was  won  by  his  empathy  for  a 
child  In  tears.  This  child  bad  fallen  In  front 
of  her  parents  apartment.  As  Wooton 
helped  her  up,  she  said  her  name  was  Mar- 
garet and  "my  father — boo  boo — Is  Senator 
Troo — boo  boo  boo — ^Trooman!" 

Wooton's  kindness  to  Margaret  was  so  ap- 
preciated that  Truman's  ear  was  always 
ready  when  he  needed  Information  not  avail- 
able elsewhere.  The  Tlmes-Plcayune  had  stat- 
us position  on  the  executive's  reading  table. 

NICEST    MAN 

Before  going  to  Washington,  In  1847,  Ed- 
gar Poe  served  in  The  Times-Plcaynne's  Mis- 
sissippi bureau.  Ten  years  In  Jackaon  won 
him  esteem  for  Integrity  and  gradoauiees. 
Baton  Rouge  colvunnlst  Jack  Gould  deecrlbed 
hlin  in  these  words: 

"Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  once  deacrlbad  by 
my  wife  as  'the  nicest  man  I  ever  met.' 
She's  right.  It  was  a  privilege  to  work  with 
Ed  in  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Jack- 
son, and  see  him  he^  others,  partteularty 
other  newsmen.  He  is  a  man  of  hla  word,  a 
great  reporter  and  as  respected  In  Wash- 
ington as  he  was  there." 

Mississippi's  Secretary  of  State  Heber  Lad- 
ner  backs  that  thought:  "It  la  appropriate 
that  you  do  a  profile  on  my  longtime  per- 
sonal friend  Edgar  Poe.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  endorse  his  contributions  in 
Journalism  to  our  state,  the  South  and  the 
nation.  Ed  exemplifies  the  highest  Ideals, 
always  sticking  to  truth  and  fact,  refusing 
to  take  statements  out  of  context  to  mislead 
the  public.  He  reports  objectively  without  In- 
flicting Injury." 

p>oe  Is  a  member  of  the  Gridiron,  Club, 
treasurer  of  the  White  House  ConespooKlenta 
Association  and  a  past  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington group  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a  Journa- 
listic body. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  gov- 
erning admission  to  the  gaUertes,  Poe  re- 
sisted a  step  to  bar  Soviet  Russia's  Tass  cor- 
respondent In  respect  for  America's  free- 
speech  traditions. 

rAOlNESS,    ACCXnUCT 

Two  senators  who  have  known  Poe  from 
early  days  are  Mlsslselppt's  James  O.  East- 
land and  Louisiana's  Allen  J.  Ellender,  El- 
lender  knew  Poe  from  stormy  days  when  the 
Senator  was  speaker  of  the  Louisiana  House 
of  Representatives  and  believes  he  is  "a  credit 
to  Joivnallsm,  very  personable,  "trustworthy 
and,  unlike  some  Washington  commentators, 
is  not  prone  to  exaggerate.  His  reputation 
Is  based  upon  close  attention  to  facts.  -He 
views  thorny  problems  incisively  while  pre- 
senting an  objective  view." 

Senator  Eastland  could  recall  Poe's  rec- 
ord from  early  Mississippi  days:  "Ed  Poe  is 
one  of  the  finer  newspapermen  in  Wash- 
ington. He  had  the  ability  to  dig  out  stories 
where  other  reporters  often  miss  them.  Tou 
can  count  on  him  to  make  an  In-depth  treat- 
ment of  any  story.  His  reputation  for  fair- 
ness and  accuracy  is  unequalled.  I  am  proud 
to  call  Ed  my  friend." 

A  Poe  story  that  drew  admiration  from 
Georgia's  Senator  Herman  Ttilmadge  was  a 
reytew    of    Senator    EUender's    long    public 

■eer.  In  asking  for  unanimous  consent  to 
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have  that  story  published  In  The  Congres- 
sional Record,  Talmadge  said:  "One  of  the 
most  respected  newsmen  in  the  nation's 
capltol  is  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  He  writes  with 
balance  and  Insight  and  Is  a  credit  to  New 
Orleans  and  the  South." 

Louisiana's  Senator  Russell  Long  believes 
Poe  is  "one  of  the  fairest,  most  conscientious 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  has  a  tough  Job 
and  he  does  it  well.  He  has  the  ability  to 
write  and  the  ability  to  convey,  an  asset  very 
Important  to  the  American  repubUc.  Ed  is 
truly  outstanding." 

WAR   CORRESPONDENT 

One  knowing  Poe  longest  Is  Louisiana's 
First  District  Rep.  P.  Edward  Hubert.  He 
remembers  when  Poe  was  a  local  staffer  on 
The  Times-Picayune  while  Hubert  was  a  New 
Orleans  States  deskmaH.  "Ed  Poe  is  one  of 
the  nicest  guys  I  ever  met,"  he  said.  "His  com- 
-passion  is  something  foreign  to  many  news- 
bounds.  He  Is  a  mixture  of  good  and  accurate 
reporting  and  human  understanding.  Will 
Rogers  said.  'I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like.' 
Edgar  could  say  he  never  met  a  man  who 
didnt  like  him." 

A  tribute  that  touched  Poe  yery  much  was 
never  intended  for  publication.  He  received 
It  in  May,  1968,  from  Mrs.  Ruth  Uoyd  Miller 
of  Jennings,  La.  Congratulating  him  for  an 
award  from  Alabama  University  "for  out- 
standing political  and  legislative  reporting," 
she  added  "a  belated  thank-you  for  some- 
thing you  did  for  me  23  years  ago.  It  was  your 
radio  message  from  the  USS  Mississippi  In 
Tokyo  Bay  that  brought  the  first  word  that 
my  husband,  who  had  been  missing,  was 
alive." 

Poe  had  taken  time  out  from  his  Mississippi 
bureau  assignment  to  be  a  war  correspondent. 
He  steamed  from  Okinawa  to  Tokyo  Bay  to 
cover  the  Japanese  surrender  on  the  USS 
Missouri.  His  Paclflo  reporting  won  com- 
mendation from  Navy  Secretary  James 
Forrestal. 

Poe  Joined  The  Times-Picayune  In  1930 
after  experience  on  a  Birmingham  newspaper. 
In  his  Deep  South  days,  he  covered  historic 
political  events:  the  campaigns  of  the  Longs, 
Theodore  O.  Bilbo,  Pat  Harrison,  Hugh  L. 
White,  Martin  Sennett  Conner,  Jimmy  Mor- 
rison, Dudley  LeBlanc  and  others.  He  was 
born  in  Jasper,  Ala.,  first  met  printer's  ink 
on  The  Mountain  Eagle,  a  weekly  edited  by 
his  grandfather,  James  R.  Gunter.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Prances  Margaret  Har- 
wood.  They  have  two  sons.  Edgar  A.  Jr.,  of 
Washington  and  Thomas  L.,  of  McLean,  Va. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  glory  and  despair,  neither  of  which 
swayed  us  from  our  desire  of  attending 
to  the  individual  needs  of  our  neighbor 
and  the  collective  needs  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

As  we  go  into  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century,  Mississippi  looks  forward  to  the 
challenges  ahead  with  confidence  and 
optimism.  Whatever  the  future  holds, 
Mississippi  and  Mississipians  have  the 
resourcefulness  to  overcome  any  ad- 
versity and  retain  their  proud  stand  be- 1 
side  all  true  Americans.  ' 

Mississippi's  natural  and  human  re- 
sources are  the  greener  pastures  of  our 
era.  Its  economic  future  is  unbounded 
and  I  applaud  the  energetic  efforts  of 
my  fellow  citizens  who  are  determined 
that  Mississippi  will  continue  its  re- 
marltable  progress. 


MISSISSIPPI    ADMITTED     TO     THE 
UNION  152  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Deceit^ber  10,  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  House's  attention  that  today 
is  the  152d  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the 
Union. 

During  that  period  of  time,  Mississippi 
has  made  many  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  America.  Her  sons  and  daughters 
havQ  enriched  the  heritage  of  our  gen- 
eration and  have  added  to  the  illustrious 
history  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  citizens  of  Mississippi,  Just  as 
those  of  other  States,  pride  themselves 
in  being  patriotic  Americans,  grateful 
for  the  freedoms  and , opportunities  un- 
known in  other  nations  around  the  globe. 

Mississippians  have  had  their  moments 


VIEWS  on  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  given  serious 
thought  to  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  with  Mr.  William  D. 
Pardridge,  a  widely-known  economist, 
who  serves  as  editorial  director  of  Eco- 
nomic Inequities,  concerning  his  views 
on  the  economfc  trends  in  this  Nation. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of 
his  conclusions,  I  have  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Pardridge  that  I  am  hopeful  the 
"silent  majority"  will  become  an  "aroused 
majority"  as  the  result  of  citizens  like 
him  who  have  spoken  out  aly>ut  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  this  country  and  he  feels 
that  an  economic  collapse  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Pardridge  comes  to  me  highly  rec- 
ommended and  his  opinions  on  this  most 
important  subject  are  intriguing  and  en- 
lightening. He  is  most  certainly  dedi- 
cated to  his  views  and  is  concerned  with 
helping  solve  our  economic  inequities. 

For  these  purposes,  I  would  urge  that 
copies  of  my  correspondence  to  him  and 
his  correspondence  to  me,  in  addition 
to  an  article  he  wrote  which  appeared  in 
the  KnoxvlUe  Journal,  one  of  Tennessee's 
most  outstanding  daily  newspapers,  on 
April  21,  1969,  be  made  available  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record  : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  2.  1969. 
Mr.  William  D.  Pardridge, 
Editorial     Director,     Economic     Inequities, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pardridge:  I  appreciate  your  al- 
lowing me  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Jerry 
Robbins,  along  with  your  article  entitled 
"  'Inverted  Colonies'  America's  Invention." 

This  editorial  from  the  August  21,  1969, 
issue  of  the  Knoxville  Journal  is  outstand- 
ing and  of  great  Interest  to  me.  I  think  you 
are  correct  in  that  the  productive  powers  of 
America's  economy  are  being  destroyed  by 
the  eight  classes  of  Inverted  colonialism 
which  you  have  outlined. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  "silent  majority" 
will  become  an  "aroused  majority"  as  a  re- 
sult of  those  individuals  like  you  who  speak 
out  about  the  socio-economic  surrender 
which  is  taking  place — this  trend  must  be 
turned  around  In  order  to  get  our  nation's 
economy  back  on  Ita  feet. 


December  11,  1969 

Tour  writing  me  Is   deeply  appreciated, 
and  please  feel  free  to  do  so  at  any  time. 
■  Sincerely, 

James  H.  Quillen. 

Economic  Inequities, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  6,  1969. 
Hon.  James  H.  Quillen, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Qotllen^  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  December  2,  In  which  you 
express  the  hope  that  the  "silent  majority" 
will  become  an  "aroused  majority."  You  say, 
too,  that  the  "socioeconomic  surrender  which 
is  taking  place  must  be  turned  around  in 
order  to  get  our  nation's  economy  back  on 
its  feet."  In  many  respects,  your  first  state- 
ment is  the  general  case  for  the  existence  of 
this  Book-in-the-making  Economic  Inequi- 
ties, and  your  second  statement  is  the  eco- 
nomic position  this  Book  supports  with  un- 
fashionable bare-bone  analysis. 

Being  an  interim  reader  of  Economic  In- 
equities, you  know  that  one  of  the  Book's 
many  deliberate  intentions  is  to  halt  the  pro- 
miscuous expenditures  of  public  funds  on 
measures  that  boast  plausibility  but  have 
no  support  whatsoever  from  plain  economic 
logic. 

This  unabashed  position,  which  is  realistic 
in  terms  of  getting  a  Job  done  out  in  the 
open,  precludes  any  do-goodlng  tax-exempt 
status  for  the  Book.  If  "noble  causes"  cannot 
stand  up  in  the  free,  business  marketplace, 
then  they  are  not  worthy  of  support  other 
than  as  conscience-relieving  outlets.  While 
lOCIJ  of  the  Book's  profits  do  go  to  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Economic  Inequities 
is  still  very  much  a  buslness-for-proflt  affair. 
The  Book  does  not  hide  behind  the  skirta  of 
any  permissive  tax  laws  or  foundation 
fantasies. 

This  Book,  you  and  I,  want  to  rid  our 
people  of  poverty— r-and  this  is  not  the  usual 
Up-service — but  there  is  a  definite  limit  to 
what  our  economy  can  afford.  It  is  economic 
madness  to  believe  that  we  can  give  away 
economic  goods  and  services  that  are  needed 
to  produce  an  ever-greater  amount  of  eco- 
nomic goods  and  services,  which  ever-greater 
amount  will  enable  us  actually  to  increase 
social  welfare  on  a  piu-e  Increased-produc- 
tlvity  basis. 

In  other  words.  It's  as  simple  as  the  old, 
old  saying,  "You  can't  eat  your  seed  corn," 
Nations  that  eat  seed  corn  are  dying  Na- 
tions. 

I  try  to  make  this  clear  in  the  Article  from 
Tennessee,  which  was  published  In  the  Knox- 
ville Journal.  The  Tennessee  Article,  one  of 
fifty  Articles  In  the  Book  Economic  Inequi- 
ties, spells  out  social  appeasement  in  eco- 
nomic terms.  This  hurts  on  all  fronts  at- 
taetoett.  A  reading  of  the  eight  or  nine  in- 
verted colonies  now  devouring  our  treasures, 
as  delineated  in  the  Tennessee  Article,  would 
cause  some  to  label  the  Book  "conservative," 
and  others  to  brand  It  "liberal."  The  Book  is 
neither,  for  economic  logic  knows  no  color  in 
the  sociopolitical  spectrum.  Economic  logic 
runs  through  the  whole  spectrvun,  glaring 
the  "tilt"  light  whenever  alleged  humanitar- 
ians— in  the  form  of  greedy  institutional  or 
intellectual  pressure  groups — start  shaming 
those  who  actually  with  their  own  hands 
have  earned  the  round  steak,  instant  mashed 
potatoes,  and  television  seta  portrayed  as 
everybody's  "natural  rights." 

Money  chases  high  interest,  and  this  Is  one 
of  two  major  reasons  why  the  stock  market 
is  on  the  skids,  and  why  it  won't  get  off  the 
skids  without  crashing  Into  the  sub-base- 
ment. Stock  dividends  (which  are  interest) 
in  a  profit-shrinking  economy  cannot  com- 
pete for  shareholders  against  skyrocketing 
Interest-rates  elsewhere.  luflatlon  Itself  Is  not 
the  reason  for  a  continued  destruction  of 
common-stock  prices.  The  "worthlessness  of 
it  all"  ts  a  major  reason. 

The  other  major  reason  people  are  leav- 
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Ing  the  •tock  marktt  la  plain  flight  and  dls- 
enebantBMDt  with  parmlMlveneas  In  Viet- 
nam, in  muabroomlog  wrifare.  inflation, 
mllk'toast  Ub«raUam,  and  In  everything  elae 
on  the  masslTe,  acroas-Uw-board,  giveaway 
philosophy  of  life  now  rampant  In  America, 

Ours  U  a  paper  economy  living  on  the 
sawdust  of  Its  own  mills.  In  1968,  public 
and  private  new  total  indebtedness  went  up 
(132  BilUon  over  the  amount  owed  in  1967. 
And  in  that  same  period  the  Gross  NatlonaJ 
Product  went  up  only  $32  Billion  in  cor- 
rected prices.  Where's  the  missing  $100  Bil- 
lion? In  the  sawdust,  of  course. 

A  third  reason  for  the  stock-market  col- 
lapse ts  to  "get  cash"  to  pay  some  of  the 
past-due  $132  Billion  borrowed  in  1968. 

Who  with  the  facta  and  in  his  light  mind 
can  say  this  is  anything  but  economic  dis- 
ease in. a  trance-like  society?  Nobody,  unless 
he  is  an  ostrich  or  a  weasel  or  an  inexpert 
in  imeamed  trappings. 

Inflation,  like  economic  employment,  is 
composed  of  several  or  many  different  ele- 
menta.  The  Government  Is  doing  nothing 
more  than  wlthdravrlng  from  the  inflation 
molecule  only  a  single  element — ^pure 
money.  iJt  is  not  even  touching  the  related 
element  of  purchasing-power  credit! 

Professor  Arthur  F.  Burns,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  tells  the 
Tax  Foundation  (of  all  people!)  that  "civil- 
ian programs  are  the  preponderant  cause  of 
the  growth  of  the  federal  budget."  Here  is  a 
whopping  cause  of  inflation — the  maldistri- 
bution of  unearned  income  at  Ite  capital 
best.  The  U.S.  Is  Increasing  this  distribution 
Instead  of  contracting  it  down  to  a  size  com- 
mensurate with  pure  Increased  productivity. 

Inflation  and  economic  employment  are 
socio-economic  phenomena  that  cannot  be 
treated  as  iron  or  oxygen  the  way  we  treat 
and  measure  elemente  In  the  physical 
sciences.  But  that  Is  how  our  fine-trappings 
"experts"  in  Washington  &ia  in  many  name- 
brand  universities  treat  social  problems.  This 
is  "the  stuff  diletantes  are  made  of." 

Inflation  will  be  either  (1)  destroyed  by 
financial  collapse  or  (2)  forced  to  recede  to 
zero  after,  and  only  after,  we  comprehend 
those  elemente  In  ite  non-monetary  inner 
structure.  There  is  no  other  exit  off  the  pres- 
ent collision  course. 

The  U.S.  today  Is  practicing  permissiveness 
all  across  the  podiimi  of  social  endeavor.  If 
we  continue  this  appeasement — and  that's 
just  what  it  is — then  tragic  economic  dis- 
order is  inevitable.  Unlike  1929-1933,  this 
time  socioraclal  upheaval  will  be  a  direct 
consequence  of  severe  economic  disorder. 

Even  though  the  economic  bin  Ls  truly 
empty,  way-of-llfe  welfarists,  both  black  and 
white,  won't  believe  It,  cannot  believe  It. 
You  wouldn't  understand,  and  I  wouldn't 
understand.  If  our  nurtured  way-of-life  re- 
■  Jected  It  out  of  Inborn,  spoon-fed  habit. 

Must  we  put  our  hard-won  political  and 
economic  freedoms  on  the  block  simply  and 
only  because  we  cannot  admit  to  gross  Intel- 
lectual error?  Congressman  Quillen,  our  ego, 
ir.  plain  fact,  is  our  worst  enemy. 
Respectfully, 

WnxiAM  D.  Pardridge, 
Editorial  Director,  Economic  Inequities. 

[From  the  Knoxville  Journal,  Aug.  21.  1969] 
"Inverted  Colonies'  America's  Invention 

(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 
Inverted   colonialism   Is   a   new   twist   In 
social  trends  and  economic  suicide.  It  could 
be  invented  only  in  America. 

England  for  centuries  lived  high  on  the  hog 
because  hard-working  colonials  shipped 
choice  cuts  to  London,  where  merchants  dis- 
tributed the  goodies  to  all  the  nonworklng 
landed  gentry. 

Mother  Country  was  In  the  business  of 
Let's  you  and  him  work." 
Economic    wealth    produced    by     tolling 
hands  and  natural  resources  overseas  created 


banks  at  home,  larg*  ivtaU 
companies,  and.  ot  course,  a  domestto  poUO- 
eal  power  that  protaetad  and  ^"*'fff«^H^  tta 
own  eoonoBtlc  lite. 

Today  in  the  United  Statea  definite  elaanB 
of  people  are  d«veloptnc  Into  their  own  Uttle 
Mother  Countries  that  may  well  live  off  the 
economic  production  of  the  workloc  citlaens 
of  the  aame  nation  that  houaea  the  inverted 
colonies. 

Social  welfare  in  ita  many  traditional  forms 
is  not  expanding  naturally,  is  not  in  step 
with  Increased  "economic"  production  per 
capita,  but  Is  snow-balling  \mder  the  guid- 
ance of  an  upside  down  invisible  hand  called 
organized  effort. 

Anything  "economic,"  Indeed,  impliea  it  la 
earned,  as  well  as  "bought  and  paid  for." 

This  Intelligent  organized  effort  is  working 
both  sides  of  the  street — on  the  side  of  the 
mass  recipients  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  poli- 
ticians, conscience-stricken  businessmen,  so- 
cial scientists  with  manufactured  wisdom, 
and  push-button  economists  who  flne-tune 
anything  not  nailed  down. 

At  least  eight  definite  classes  of  inverted 
colonialism  are  destroying  the  productive 
powers  of  America's  Whole  Economy.  They 
are: 

1.  Military  and  space  programs  of  super- 
nationalistic  goals  and  proportions.  Realistic 
nationalistic  goals  are  quite  necessary — but 
not  those  based  on  this  vanity  of  being  sher- 
iff to  the  world. 

2.  Foreign  commitments  of  men,  money, 
and  machinery  of  like  proportions. 

3.  A  social-welfare  inner  nation  that  repro- 
duces itself  automatically  ir  ever  larger  num- 
bers. 

4.  The  rising  Black  Economic  Thrust,  based 
on  unearned  capital  acquisition  camouflaged 
by  legislated  security  and  phony  government 
Interest  rates. 

6.  The  easy-credit  customers  who  multiply 
Uke  rabblta. 

6.  The  agrlciiltiiral  and  unemployment 
non-political  lobbies  that  prey  on  the  in- 
nocent for  easy  funds.  These  two  predatory 
forces  form  a  single  colony  In  concept  because 
they  are  based  mainly  on  the  motivation  of 
scmethaig  for  nothing.  Their  economic  posi- 
tions are  not  even  plausible,  and  their  social 
positions  are  completely  sterile.  The  other 
seven  InyiK'ted  colonies  do  attempt  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  political  Justification. 

7.  The  deep  trough  of  sums  given  to  higher 
education  for  maladministration  and  con- 
sumption by  self-styled  research  centers,  self- 
styled  students  who  belong  either  in  voca- 
tional schools  or  In  manufacturing  plants — 
not  liberal  arts  factories — and  entire  new 
academic  cities  to  house  the  whole  "business" 
of  Imagined  genius. 

8.  The  balloon-Uke  government  services  at . 
all  municipal,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

Not  one  of  the  eight  Inverted  colonies  con- 
tributes anything  to  the  common  bin  pf  eco- 
nomic or  productive  goods  and  services.  Each- 
takes  away  huge  globs  of  real  wealth  in  the 
form  of  sterile  expenditures  that  die  as  soon 
as  made. 

Every  year,  for  Instance,  the  national  net 
private  Indebtedness  Increases  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  total  population.  This  in  Itself 
Illustrates  the  national  check-kiting  philos- 
ophy behind  all  eight  Inverted  colonies.  This 
alone  would  cause  classical  inflation. 

Honest  men  of  national  political  prom-- 
Inence  declare  our  huge  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct proves  we  can  support  all  the  social  lux- 
uries of  Utopia.  But  they  don't  know  that 
the  total  dollar  value  of  the  GNP  does  not 
represent  the  total  goods  and  services  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  the  eight  inverted 
colonies. 

These  eight  bottomless  pita  of  economic 
expenditures  are  counted  at  the  GNP  pay- 
ment window  as  part  of  the  very  GNP  ad- 
vertised as  our  economic  bank  account.  This 
is  nutty. 

Each  of  the  eight  Inverted  colonies  has  a 


pswKtuI  nd  awwafclea  peltWcal  voIm  that 

l%a  Ineraaalnc  martianli  aOon  et  men'a 
and  hvtBg  habiaa  prevents  the  homaa 
atruetnra  ot  the  prodadng  economy  from 
flgbtlBg  back. 

Ihe  result  la  that  the  erlglnal  economy 
of  abundance  is  now  becoming  the  cen- 
tral economy  of  acaidty.  while  the  Inverted 
eoloiifea'>tempararlty  become  fat,  defiant,  and 
certainly  imperialistic. 

When  the  last  Uted  check  shows  up  tm 
payment,  the  eight  colonies  here  at  home  will 
become  more  defiant  and  demanding.  Then 
things  may  get  nasty. 

It  has  happened  before  In  other  nations 
at  other  times  in  other  manners.  It  need  not 
happen  in  America,  if  we  only  determine  to 
put  back  what  we  take  out  of  the  economic 
c^adty  to  produce. 

This  iB  easier  said  than  done. 


REMARKS  OP  HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 
AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  FOOD,  NUTUI'llON.  AND 
HEALTH 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  December  11.  19S9 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  speech  made  by 
Hon.  Cathesine  Mat  on  December  4 
at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition,  and  Health : 
Hon.  Catherine  Mat,  Whits  House  Confer- 
ence ON  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health, 
December  4,  1969 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  address  you 
at  this,  and  last  plenary  session  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition  and 
Health.  You  have  met  here  in  response  to  a 
dramatic,  challenge — participation  in  the 
building  of  a  sound  and  workable  response 
to  the  stark  fact  that  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion Indeed  cidst  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
prosperous  society  the  world  has  ever  known. 

From  this  Conference,  and  government, 
business  and  private  citizen  effoits  to  put  Its 
recommendations  into  effect,  will  come,  I  be- 
lieve, a  massive  dedication  to  doing  what 
must  be  done  to  eliminate  want  in  our  land 
of  plenty.  And  from  It  will  come  a  reafllrma- 
tion  of  a  most  fundamental  American  right — 
the  Right  to  E:at — and  a  resolve  to  make  this 
Right  a  reality  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

On  May  sixth  of  this  year.  President  Nixon 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  outlining  the 
dimensions  of  your  chalfenge.  At  that  time, 
the  President  said,  "We  have  long  thought 
of  America  as  the  most  bounteous  of  na- 
tions. In  our  conquest  of  the  most  elemental 
of  human  needs,  we  have  set  a  standard  that 
is  a  wonder  and  aspiration  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  ...  So  accustomed  are  most  of  us 
to  a  full  and  balanced^  diet  that,  until  re- 
centlyt  we  have  thought  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition as  probleids  only  in  far  less  fortu- 
nate countries." 

The  President  went  on  to  point  out  that, 
"We  have  awakened  to  the  distressing  fact 
that  despite  our  material  abundance  and 
agricultur^  wealth,  many  Americans  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  .  .  .  That  hunger  and 
malnutrition  should  persista  In  a  land  such 
as  ours  is  embarrassing  and  intolerable." 

And  it  was  In  that  same  message  to  Con- 
gress that  the  President  announced  that  he^ 
would  call  this  Conference. 

Seven  months  have  elapsed  since  the  day 
that  this  Conference  was  first  proposed.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  I>.  Jean  Mayer  has  done  an 
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outstanding  job  of  assembling  experts  from 
every  comer  of  tbis  land.  Twenty-six  sepa- 
rate panels  of  these  experts  l^ave  met  to  con- 
sider every  conceivable  aspect  of  Improved 
nutrition.  These  panelists  have  given  up 
weekends  and  summer  vacations  to  put  to- 
gether the  recommendations  that  you  have 
reviewed  and  considered. 

Equally  important  is  the  work  that  you 
have  done  In  evaluating  these  recommenda- 
tions m  the  light  of  your  own  knowledge 
and  experience.  This  has  been  an  enormous 
effort  and  a  commendable  one,  and  you 
should  all  be  proud  of  your  work. 

Because  of  the  hard  work  of  all  of  you, 
this  Conference  Is  Indicative  of  the  urgency 
of  the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
In  our  land. 

And  If  It  Is  good  that  we  have  taken  the 
time  to  meet  and  deliberate,  what  la  needed 
now  Is  something  more — what  is  needed  now 
Is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to 
act. 

Certainly  we  In  Congress  have  a  clear  duty 
to  act.  It  was  In  recognition  of  this  duty  that 
37  of  my  coUeaj^es  and  I  Introduced  H.R. 
12222,  the  FoM  Stamp  reform  legislation 
requested  by  President  Nixon.  And,  recom- 
mendations of  this  Conference  will,  I  can 
assure  you,  receive  prompt  Congressional  at- 
tention as  part  of  our  commitment  to 
action. 

And  the  President  has  a  commitment,  to 
action  as  well.  While  he  is  still  waiting  and 
pressing  for  food  stamp  reforms,  he  has 
taken  steps  to  expand  the  present  Food 
Stamp  Program  as  far  as  possible  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  law. 

And  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  here  Is 
conunltted  to  eliminating  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition— If  you  were  not,  you  would  not  be 
here. 

But  the  elimination  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition requires  a  greater  effort  than  you 
or  I  or  the  President,  with  all  the  best  In- 
tentions In  the  world,  can  make.  Because, 
ultimately,  good  nutrition  requires  the  In- 
terest and  participation  of  every  American, 
wherever  he  or  she  may  be. 

This  afternoon  I  would^  like  to  discuss  with 
you  the  slgnlflcanee  of  this  Conference  to 
the  consumer — to  housiswives  and  husbands, 
to  the  poor  and  the  not  so  poor. 

Each  Conference  panel  considered  a  sep- 
arate aspect  of  one  question :  How  can  Amer- 
icans obtain  and  consume  the  food  that  best 
meets  their  own  personal  and  family  needs? 
The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
these  panels  often  overlap  and  occasionally 
even  conflict.  But  there  are  certain  common 
themes  that  run  through  all  of  these 
recommendations. 

One  point  on  which  there  Is  virtual 
unanimity  Is  that  If  you  are  poor  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  be  well  fed.  Another  is  that 
even  Americans  with  adequate  incomes  can 
Improve  their  nutritional  status.  And,  finally, 
many  of  the  panel  recommendations  point  to 
the  existence  of  a  nutritional  knowledge  gap 
that  has  been  created  by  Indifference  and  In- 
attention. 

If  we  are  going  to  look  at  the  Impact  of 
these  recommendations  on  the  consumer,  we 
should  start  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  consumer  we  have  in  mind.  Let  me 
-explain. 

There  are  two  consumers  In  each  of  us. 
One  is  the  adventurer,  seeking  out  products 
and  services  that  are  newer  .  .  .  better  .  .  . 
brighter  .  .  .  bigger.  It  Is  the  adventurer  part 
of  each  of  us  that  wants  a  more  advanced 
color  television  set,  a  purple  convertible  with 
racing  stripes,  and  new,  exotic  and  exciting 
foods  This  adventurer — perhaps  even  rad- 
ical— side  of  each  of  us  even  has  a  motto: 
"Down  with  the  old,  up  with  the  new — what- 
ever It  Is." 

But  there  is  a  second  consumer  within 
everyone  as  well.  That  second  consumer  la 
the  traditionalists — square,  straight,  and 
nonswlnglng — and  speaks  wltL  the  voice  of 
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caution  and  restraint.  This  Is  the  consumer 
In  each  of  us  that  looks  for  balance  and  value 
In  life,  and  good  health  and  nutrition  In  food, 
no  matter  how  new  and  exciting  in  other 
rwpectfl. 

This  Conference  has  been  designed  to  serve 
both  of  these  consumer  personalities — to 
point  the  way  to  better,  more  convenient, 
more  nutritious,  more  available  foods  and 
diets. 

But.  while  many  of  the  recommendations 
of  this  Conference  suggest  changes  in  many 
aspects  of  our  food  system  and  In  our  own 
nutritional  lives,  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
remember  at  the  same  time  that  the  system 
as  it  stands  today  Is  the  most  productive, 
efficient  and  available  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

I  say  this  because  there  Is  a  tendency 
sometimes  among  all  of  us  to  feel  that  since 
some  changes  in  certain  areas  may  result  In 
a  net  "good,"  what  existed  before  was  neces- 
sarily "bad."  This  Is  not  the  case  with  many 
of  the  Issues  that  came  before  the  Con- 
ference, and  as  we  go  back  to  our  homes  and 
our  Jobs  to  translate  this  Conference  Into 
action,  I  hope  it  will  be  accomplished  within 
the  framework  of  the  presentation  of 
alternatives,  and  not  the  presentation  of 
absolutes. 

I  say  this  because  we  need  to  recognize 
that  there  Is  no  "typical"  consumer  In  this 
diverse  society  of  ours,  and  what  Is  good  for 
one  consumer  may  be  very  much  the  oppo- 
site tor  another.  As  a  result.  It  is  vital  to 
build  and  preserve  a  system  that  will  pre- 
sent enough  alternatives  to  adequately  serve 
the  wants  and  needs  of  this  diversity. 

As  this  Conference  has  so  wisely  acknowl- 
edged, efficient  and  pervasive  as  our  commer- 
cial food  production  and  distribution  system 
Is  today,  there  are  those  within  this  diverse 
society  of  ours  whom  it  does  not  and  prob- 
ably cannot  fully  serve — at  least  alone.  An 
dbvious  example  Is  those  of  the  poor  who 
are  not  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Tood 
Sfamp  Program.  Perhaps  less  obvious,  but 
In  many  ways  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
oiu"  conunerclal  food  distribution  system  to- 
day are  the  aged  and  sick — especially  in 
rural  areas — ,  the  blind,  and  many  others 
who  have,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  been 
washed  ashore  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

Partnership  efforts  have  been  proposed 
during  this  Conference  to  bring  these  people 
into  the  commercial  system — or  to  bring  the 
commercial  system  to  them  in  some  cases — 
and  this  is  a  fine  approach. 

In  the  past,  a  different  approach  has  been 
used. 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  distributing 
the  surpluses  of  our  farms  to  the  needy.  To- 
day, such  direct  commodity  dlsMbutlon  sys- 
tems are  operating  in  more  than  1,100  coun- 
ties. 

But  such  a  system  has  Its  drawbacks,  no 
matter  how  well  motivated.  As  both  domestic 
and  International  demands  on  our  food  sup- 
ply grow,  fewer  and  fewer  foods  are  actually 
In  surplus.  And  If  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  living  on  fiour,  cornmeal  and  lard  isn't 
a  big  step  forward. 

But  even  if  a  government-operated  system 
of  food  distribution  could  provide  the  variety 
or  quality  that  Is  found  In  a  local  super- 
market— which  It  cannot — there  Is  still  a 
better  way.  For  living  on  government-do- 
nated foods  often  results  In  the  further  Iso- 
lation of  the  poor  from  the  rest  of  society, 
furthering  the  feelings  of  despair  and  per- 
sonal Inconsequence  that  our  national  pride 
should  refuse  to  accept  In  any  American  citi- 
zen. 

The  recommendations  of  this  Conference 
support  the  Administration's  decision  to 
phase  out  commodity  distribution  over  a 
period  of  time  In  favor  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  With  food  stamps,  poor  families 
can  use  the  commercial  food  distribution 
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system — the  comer  store  and  the  super- 
market— ^that  is  used  by  their  fellow  cit- 
izens. This  Is  the  better  way,  not  only  in 
terms  of  a  more  varied  and  satisfying  diet, 
but  In  terms  of  pride  and  self-esteem  as  well 
for  those  of  our  consumers  who  are  poor. 

The  best  way  to  Improve  the  nutritional 
status  of  low  Income  groups  Is  to  give  them 
the  means  for  purchasing  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet.  The  Food  Stamp  reform  legis- 
latlon  being  considered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  provide  every  American 
family  with  enough  Food  Stamps  to  pur- 
chase a  nutritionally  adequate  diet,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  Income.  It  will 
provide  free  Food  Stamps  for  the  very  poorest 
families  and  will  allow  simultaneous  opera- 
tion of  Food  Stamp  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs  where  local  communities  be- 
lieve that  is  appropriate.  If  all  of  our  citizens 
are  Indeed  to  have  the  Right  ti  Eat,  these  are 
essential  beginnings.  But  they  are  only  be- 
ginnings— both  in  terms  of  better  nutrition 
and  health,  and  In  terms  of  a  better  life  as 
well. 

For  while  food  Is  life's  first  essential  and 
should  have  priority  over  assistance  for  other 
needs,  we  must  look  to  the  day  when  the 
poor  can  have  the  kind  of  cash  assistance 
that  will  allow  them  a  decent  mlnlmiun 
standard  of  living. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  an  adequate 
system  of  Income  maintenance  that  will  re- 
place the  self-defeating  and  self-perpetuating 
welfare  programs  that  have  been  with  us 
for  far  too  long.  The  President's  Family 
Assistance  proposal  will  provide  the  poor 
with  the  cash  that  allows  them  to  choose, 
in  the  market  place,  between  different  prod- 
ucts and  services.  And  equally  Important, 
Family  Assistance  will  eliminate  the  dis- 
criminations In  the  present  welfare  programs 
against  the  father  who  stays  with  his  wife, 
and  against  those  who  are  willing  to  work. 

In  reviewing  the  recommendations  of  the 
various  panels,  I  find  broad  agreement  that 
Food  Stamps,  like  commodity  distribution, 
should  be  an  Interim  measure  as  we  move 
toward  broad  and  meaningful  welfare  re- 
form. 

While  all  here  agree  on  the  need  for  help- 
ing consumers  who  are  poor  Improve  their 
nutritional  status,  the  recommendations  of 
this  Conference  are  equally  important  for 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  who  do  not  live 
in  poverty.  This  is  a  vital  point,  for,  as  we 
all  know,  the  fact  that  a  family  can  obtain 
an  adequate  diet  does  not  mean  that  it  will. 

Studies  have  shown  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  poor  may  be  deficient  in  one  or  more 
vital  nutrients.  This  must  be  eliminated,  but 
it  is  at  least  understandable.  Less  under- 
standable, but  In  no  way  less  serious.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  same  studies  show  that  more 
than  a  third  of  those  with  Incomes  over  910,- 
000  also  show  nutrient  deficiencies. 

While  the  g^reatest  single  factor  In  imj^ov- 
ing  the  nutrition  of  the  poor  Is  providing 
the  means  to  purchase  an  adequate  diet,  ob- 
viously, more  than  money  is  needed  to  assure 
that  both  the  poor  and  the  middle  income 
person  will  be  well  nourished. 

The  recommendations  of  this  Conference 
point  the  way  toward  better  surveillance  and 
evaluation  of  the  nutritional  status  of  the 
whole  nation.  With  better  data,  we  will  know 
the  location  of  problems  such  as  iron  defi- 
ciency or  Iodine  deficiency  before  they  be- 
come serious  and  extensive. 

At  the  same  time,  better  nutrition  educa- 
tion Is  important  to  every  consumer,  for 
knowledge  helps  the  consumer  to  purchase 
more  wisely. 

Product  labeling  is  Important.  The  con- 
sumer is  not  better  protected  because  there 
Is  a  mass  of  information  on  every  package. 
The  more  that  Is  there,  the  less  readable  it 
may  be.  But  it  Is  very  Important  that  foods 
be  labeled  meaningfully,  and  recomenda- 
tlons  of  this  Conference  suggests  ways  to 
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help  the  consumer  to  understand  a  food's 
nutritional  worth  at  a  glance. 

I  think  the  consumer  will  benefit  because 
this  Conference  has  pwlnted  up  a  nutritional 
knowledge  gap  and  demanded  that  It  be 
closed. 

The  studies  of  Dr.  Arnold  Schaefer  have 
shown  how  little  we  know  about  our  na- 
tional nutritional  stattis.  Dr.  Schaefer  has 
discovered  evidence  of  dietary  diseases  that 
we  thought  that  had  been  completely  elim- 
inated. And,  yet,  he  Is  the  first  to  point  out 
that  our  problems  of  malnutrition  are  very 
different  from  those  of  starving  Blafra.  Only 
continuing  study  will  allow  us  to  know  the 
extent  of  the  problem  we  face  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  attempts  to  deal  with  It. 

This  Conference  has  also  focused  on  the 
prevalence  of  misinformation  about  nutri- 
tion.. We  cannot  afford  a  knowledge  gap  that 
leads  to  great  concern  about  a  relatively 
minor  Incidence  of  protein  deficiency,  while 
almost  Ignoring  major  and  widespread  Iron 
deficiency.  Until  we  close  the  nutritional 
knowledge  gap,  we  cannot  be  safe  from  food 
fads  and  misinformation. 

A  large  part  of  the  reason  for  this  knowl- 
edge gap  is  a  lack  of  manpower  to  close  It. 
We  simply  do  not  have  the  trained  profes- 
sional or  para-professional  personnel  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition  services  or  teaching. 

And  we  find  that  the  nutrition  gap  extends 
into  our  medical  and  dental  schools  where 
students  receive  almost  no  training  In  the 
relationships  between  nutrition  and  their 
patients'  physical  and  dental  health. 

Tet,  if  this  lack  of  manpower  presents  a 
serious  problem  as  we  get  to  the  Job  of  mak- 
ing sure  all  of  our  citizens  eat  well,  It 
presents  an  opportunity  as  well. 

For  this  is  an  area — as  some  of  your  panels 
have  recognized — In  which  concerned  citi- 
zens— volunteers — can  work  and  make  an 
enormous  contribution.  And  It  can  be  done 
now. 

For  example,  I  learned  recently  that  there 
are  more  than  150,000  trained  home  econo- 
mists In  our  country  who  are  not  now  em- 
ployed. Most  are  busy  homemakers,  but  they 
can — and  should — be  mobilized  to  help. 

Closing  this  nutritional  knowledge  gap  is 
essential,  because  good  nutrition  and  good 
health  ultimately  depend  on  the  consumer 
making  her  own  decisions  and  basing  her 
Judgments  on  the  Information  and  educa- 
tion she  receives.  It  cannot  be  done  In  any 
other  way. 

The  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
require  action,  not  Just  discussion,  and  It  Is 
quite  clear  that  the  time  for  that  action  Is 
now.  As  President  Nixon  pointed  out  In  his 
May  sixth  message,  "Something  very  like  the 
honor  of  American  democracy  Is  at  issue.  .  .  . 
The  moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  Itself  for  all  time." 

The  President's  commitment  vrill  require 
continuing  follow-through  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  and  he  has  Indicated  there 
will  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  on  this  front. 
In  answer  to  his  request  for  a  reformed 
and  expanded  Pood  Stamp  Program,  I  pledge 
to  the  President  that  Congress  will  be  re- 
sponsive. I  make  this  statement  as  a  prime 
sponsor  of  the  Administration's  Food  Stamp 
Bill.  I  make  this  statement  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which 
Is  now  working  on  that  bill.  I  make  this  state- 
ment in  the  knowledge  that  there  is  strong 
by-partisan  support  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  an  Improved  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

I  am  confident  our  Committee  will  present 
a  Pood  Stamp  BUI  that  Is  adequately  fi- 
nanced. It  will  contain  vast  Improvements 
in  getting  food  to  the  recipients  more  effec- 
tively and  with  less  red  tape. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  of  Food  Stamp 
Reform  legislation,  Congress  must  enact  the 
welfare  reform  contained  In  the  President's 
jamily  aaaistance  proposal,  and  move  to  es- 
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tabllsh  the  Conunission  on  Population 
Orowth  and  the  American  Future  which  he 
has  proposed. 

Congress  mtist  also  provide  the  fiinds  for 
better  surveillance  and  evaluation  of  our 
nutritional  status  and  for  better  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety.  But  the 
Federal  Government  cant  do  It  all. 

Industry  has  a  major  role  to  play  In  im- 
proving traditional  foods  and  continuing  to 
develop  new  and  better  products.  Much  of 
this,  of  course,  has  already  been  done  as  proc- 
essors and  manufacturers  have  risen  to  the 
challenges  before  them.  For  example,  the 
nation's  millers  and  bakers  have  Just 
launched  a  major  effort  to  further  enrich 
the  bread  and  rolls  we  all  eat. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  need — and  I 
am  sure  we  will  get — a  sense  of  mission  and 
dedication  from  industry  to  the  task  of  get- 
ting the  Job  done — done  well  and  dohe  now. 

But,  In  the  final  analysis,  our  progress  de- 
pends on  effective  action  at  the  local  and 
community  levels.  We  will  never  make  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this  country 
without  the  support  and  concern  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Q.  PubUc — without  a  full  mobil- 
ization at  the  community  level.  And  I  mean 
the  mayors,  city  and  county  officials,  local 
organizations  and  service  clubs,  as  well  as 
individual  private  citizens.  They  are  the 
ones  who,  if  they  will,  can  provide  the  great- 
est impetus  to  this  national  effort  by  iden- 
tifying the  problem  areas  within  their  com- 
miuiitles,  by  determining  the  specific  needs, 
and  by  doing  what  they  can  to  see  that  those 
needs  are  met — In  short,  by  committing 
themselves  to  deal  with  the  problems  im- 
mediately around  them. 

Ultimately,  the  consumer  has  the  most 
important  role  of  all  to  play  and,  given  the 
means  and  the  knowledge,  the  problems  that 
face  us  today  can  be  overcome. 

We  must  not  look  at  this  Conference  as 
the  end,  but  only  as  the  beginning. 

We  must  take  the  fine  work  that  has  been 
done  here  and  tum  it  Into  a  positive  force — 
a  force  that  will  assure  for  all  time  that 
the  Right  to  Bat — and  eat  well — is  one  that 
Is  truly  enjoyed  by  every  American  citizen. 


JAMIE   L.   WHTTTEN  RECEIVES   4-H 
CLUB  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
years  of  devoted  public  service  by  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  given  national  recognition  Decem- 
ber 3,  when  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten,  of  Mississippi,  was 
awarded  a  1969  4-H  Alumni  Recognition 
Key  Award. 

He  was  one  of  eight  prominent  men 
and  women  awarded  this  solid  gold  key 
at  the  recent  4-H  congress  in  Chicago. 

I  am  told  that  criteria  for  these 
awards.  In  addition  to  being  4-H  Club 
alumni,  include  outstanding  records  of 
accompUshment  In  their  chosen  profes- 
sion and  also  interest  in  youth,  civic, 
church  or  school  affairs,  and  active  sup- 
port of  such  activities. 

Certainly  Mr.  Whitten  is  deserving  of 
this  award;  we  are  all  familiar  with  his 
continuing  support  of  the  4-H  movement 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Agrl- 
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culture,  where  through  the  years  his 
committee  has  recommended  funds  for 
the  lExtension  Service,  for  4-H  Club 
work,  and  for  such  functions  as  school 
lunch  program,  soil  conservation,  rural 
electrification,  loans  for  rural  housing 
aiMi  waterworks,  and  for  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  programs. 

I  know  that  he  and  his  office  staff 
personally  serve  as  hosts  for  4-H  groups 
visiting  Washington. 

Mr.  Whitten  has  previously  received  a 
medal,  authorized  by  Congress,  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  American  agri- 
culture. I  am  proud  that  the  4-H  move- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  award  him  this  latest 
^onor,  and  am  glad  that  it  may  be  re- 
corded in  the  proceedings  of  this 
Congress. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  STRIKE 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or   FKNNST1.VANI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11, 1969 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  General  Electric  strike  is 
now  in  its  7th  week  and  has  affected  some 
133,000  workers  and  the  general  public. 
It  is  most  unfortimate  this  strike  has 
lasted  so  long  and  continues  during  the 
Christmas  season,  depriving  shoppers  of 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  various  Gen- 
eral Electric  products. 

The  Honorable  Paul  D'Ortona,  ^jresi- 
dent  of  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia 
has  brought  to  my  attention  Resolution 
No.  187,  which  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  council  on  November  26,  calling 
upon  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
unions  to  immediately  resume  good  faith 
collective  bargaining.  I  am  in  hearty 
agreement  with  the  resolution  and  wish 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

RESOLXmON  No.  187 

Calling  upon  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany and  the  Unions  representing  its  strik- 
ing employees  to  immediately  resume  good 
faith  and  collective  bargaining,  l 

Whereas,  The  present  strike  of  the  employ- 
ees of  Oeneral  Electric  Company  has  Inter- 
rupted the  gainful  employment  of  thousands 
of  citizens  of  this  community;  and 

Whereas,  The  continuation  of  this  strike 
will  have  a  substantial  negative  Impact  on 
the  economic  well-being  of  this  community 
and  all  of  Its  citizens;  and  ^ 

Whereas,  It  is  essential  that  an  early  con- 
clusion be  reached  In  this  strike,  not  only 
for  the  good  of  the  employees  Involved  and 
for  the  competitive  position  of  General 
Electric  Company,  but  also  for  the  economic 
growth  of  this  City;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  caU  upon  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  the  unions  represent- 
ing its  striking  employees  to  Immediately  re- 
sume good  faith  collective  bargaining  and  to 
mEdce  every  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  that 
will  be  equitable  to  all  concerned. 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  management  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  AFL-CIO  unions  representing 
the  employees,  as  evidence  of  the  sincere 
sentiments  of  this  legislative  body. 

Certification:  This  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Resolution  adopted  by 
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the  Council  o<  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  twenty-ilzth  (Ujr  of  November,  1908. 
Attest: 

Paui.  D'Oktona. 

President  of  City  Council, 
Chabt.«8  H.  Sawtbb,  Jb.. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


MHJTARY     JUSTICE     COMMISSION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NXW    TOBX 

IM  THE  HOXTSE  OF  BSPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  the 
process  of  drafting  a  bill  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  House  committee  to  conduct 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  process  of  mil- 
itary justice  and  the  practices  prevalent 
therein. 

In  that  regard,  I  read  a  very  timely 
and  apixtYMlate  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber 10  edition  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Elvening  Star.  It  was  written  by  Prank 
Oetlein  and  the  entire  text  follows:        ^ 

If  on  a  whim  or  a  dare,  you  should  stick 
up  your  neighborhood  bank*  and.  through 
inexperience  or  bad  luck,  get  caught,  you 
would  be  tried,  eventually,  not  by  members 
of  your  family  but  by  total  strangerA 

If,  as  the  head  of  a  giant  electrical  cor- 
poration, you  engaged  In  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy with  your  fellow  giants  to  cheat  the 
government  and  the  public  at  large  and,  like 
your  fellow  criminal  at  the  bankrobblng 
level,  you,  too,  got  caught,  you,  too,  would 
assuredly  be  prosecuted  and  tried  by  stran- 
gers rather  than  by  members  of  your  own 
firm. 

In  general,  we  adhere  In  this  country  to 
the  Idea  that  the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  people  uncon- 
nected with  the  people  charged  with  crime. 
We  take  this  so  much  for  granted  that  we 
can't  quite  grasp  that  there  are  other  sys- 
tems. But  there  are  other  systems.  Btit  there 
were  and  there  still  are. 

Medieval  Justice  was  almost  always  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  landowner.  Includ- 
ing those  cases  in  which  he  or  his  relatives 
were  partleH.  Ecclesiastical  courts  vere  set 
up  and  still  cq;>erate  on  the  principle  that 
accusations  against  an  authority  are  judged 
by  that  authority. 

There  is  only  one  place  we  Americans 
maintain  that  sort  of  justice — in  the  armed 
forces.  It  la  high  time  we  changed  it. 

The  case  at  Issue  la  the  trial,  next  year,  ot 
Lt.  CaUey  for  his  part  In  the  alleged  My  Lai 
massacre  and  the  investigative  procedure — 
a  kind  of  trl»I — of  the  earUer  reports  and 
non-reports  of  tlfe  massacre. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  Calley  will  bfi 
found  guilty  and  given  some  sort  of  sen- 
tence. What  Is  out  of  the  question  Is  that 
the  Army  ItaeU  will  be  seriously  Investi- 
gated on  sxicb.  points  as  whether  the  In- 
discriminate shooting  of  civilians  Is  wide- 
spread, whether  anything  in  our  military 
doctrine  or  military  practice  contribute*  to 
su(^  a  condltloii  and  whether  there  Is  some- 
thing about  the  system  of  reporting  In  the 
Army  that  prevents  higher  echelons  from 
hearing  unpleasant  truths  from  lower  ones. 

All  of  these  are  much  more  Important  to 
us,  taxpayers  and  citizens  and  therefore  the 
employers  of  the  Army,  than  the  specific 
behavior  of  Calley,  and  there  is  no  chance 
at  all  of  our  finding  out  any  shred  of  ths 
truth  on  any  of  such  points  through  normal 
military  Investigative  and  trial  procedures. 

Those  procsdures  have  come  to  public  at- 
tention quits  regularly  In  the  last  year  or 
so  and  they  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  deslrsd. 
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■nie  Pueblo  Inquiry  apparently  limited 
Itself  entirely  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
captain  of  the  ship  should  have  gone  down 
fighting  rather  than  have  saved  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  his  crew  at  the  cost  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  naval  command.  Unasked  were 
such  questions  as  whether  he  had,  In  fact, 
been  ordered  to  violate  North  Korean  waters 
and  how  on  earth  or  sea  his  messages  of 
alarm  were  sent  on  the  astonishing  plng- 
j>ong  ball  course  they  followed. 

The  Green  Beret  murder  case  was  simply 
dropped,  again  with  no  real  explanation  of 
what  happened — In  our  name  and  with  our 
funds — and  why  and  how  it  happened,  let 
alone  why  It  was  all  dropped  back  Into 
oblivion. 

Most  recently  the  Army  has  announced 
blandly  that  while  Its  own  probe  Is  con- 
tinuing, it  lacks  sufficient  congressional- 
developed  evidence  for  prosecutions  in  the 
alleged  graft  In  the  operation  of  Army  en- 
listed men's  clubs.  As  ag^ainst  the  Army's 
Inability  to  come  up  with  evidence.  Sen. 
Abraham  Rlblcoff,  In  Senate  hearlng^s,  un- 
covered "conflicts  of  Interest,  bribery,  kick- 
backs, conspiracy  and  other  criminal  actions 
or  violations  of  regulations." 

After  awhile,  the  citizen  and  taxpayer  con- 
cludes that  military  trials  and  Investigations 
exist  primarily  to  place  the  blame  for  any- 
thing squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lowest 
ranking  officer  or  enlisted  man  available, 
to  exonerate  those  with  higher  rank  and  to 
Ignore  the  question  of  whether  something 
about  the  military  system  permits,  en- 
courages or  tacitly  commands  the  crimes 
Investigated. 

That  such  results  should  fiow  from  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  Institution  investigates 
Itself  should  surprise  no  one.  The  same  things 
happen  in  ecclesiastical  courts  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  the  same  thing  happened  In 
feudal  courts. 

The  difference  is  that,  nowadays  at  least, 
one  can  opt  out  of  ecclesiastical  justice  and 
even  in  the  olden  times  one  could  join  a 
Peasants'  Rebellion  or  a  French  Revolution. 

But  we  cannot,  alas,  discharge  our  military 
M^v&ntB.  We  must  therefore,  devise  some  way, 
probably  through  Congress,  to  find  out  what 
they  do  in  our  name  and  who  Is  really  to 
blame  for  the  crimes  and  stupidities  that  so 
regularly  come  to  light  by  accident. 


C.  B.DEANE 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   NOSTS    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4.  1969 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
political  history  will  record  the  late  for- 
mer Congressman  Charles  B.  Deane  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  man  whose  princi- 
ples were  not  subject  to  compromise  un- 
der pressure. 

While  the  chronology  of  our  member- 
ship in  the  House  denied  me  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him,  I  met  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  several  years  ago  and 
immediately  joined  the  ranks  of  his  ad- 
mirers. 

House  Speaker  McCohmack,  speaking 
in  tribute,  said  of  Mr.  Deane: 

He  bad  an  Intense  love  of  our  country. 
He  was  a  great  American  .  .  .  possessed  at 
deep  faith  and  mors  ao,  ot  strong  moral 
conviction  and  courage. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  decade  since 
Charles  Deane  concluded  his  service  in 
Congress.  Yet.  he  is  remembered,  while 
lesser  men  have  bem  forgotten.  Col- 
leagues speak  of  his  service  reverently. 
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admirably,  as  if  to  suggest  that  in  it  Is 
a  legacy. 

Always  deeply  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
his  church,  Charles  Deane,  a  Baptist  and 
a  Democrat,  blended  the  ingredients  of 
religion  and  politics  into  a  salve  which 
he  applied  to  the  woimds  of  his  f^ow- 
men. 

The  Nation  has  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  devoted  service  which  this  great 
citizen  rendered  both  in  and  out  of  pub- 
lic office. 


ADMINISTRATION'S      RECORD      IS 
ANTIVETERAN;  A  DISMAL  SHOWING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   HTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  service  to  the  veterans  of  our 
Nation,  their  widows,  and  children  has 
been — and  will  continue  to  be — the  hall- 
mark of  my  service  in  the  House.  I  will 
not  let  lapse  the  high  premium  placed 
on  patriotic  service  in  our  military  forces 
in  time  of  war.  As  you  know,  I  have 
introduced  four  bills  this  session  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  veterans  and  their 
families  who  are  being  shortchanged  by 
inflation  and  proposed  administration 
budget  cuts.  The  shocking  indifference 
of  the  Nixon  administration  toward  the 
plight  of  our  veterans  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  virtually  opposed  or 
sought  to  delay  every  major,  meaningful, 
vital  veterans  legislation  introduced  in- 
to Congress  and  that  includes  my  meas- 
ures, VFW,  the  magazine  of  the  prestig- 
ious Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  has  a 
timely  article  in  Its  December  issue  de- 
tailing the  administration's  dismal  show- 
ing toward  veterans. 

I  include  the  following  article  from  ' 
VFW  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  Dismal  Showing — AoMiinsTRATioM's 

RZCOBO   Is   AMTI-VcrKRAN 

"Veterans'  benefits  programs  have  become 
more  than  a  recognition  for  services  per- 
formed In  the  past.  They  have  become  an 
Investment  In  the  future  of  the  veteran  and 
his  country." 

Those  are  the  words  uttered  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  on  June  5,  1969,  setting 
what  was  hoped  would  be  the  policy  of  his 
Administration  toward  veterans. 

His  expression  gave  encouragement  to  the 
thousands  of  veterans  who  wanted  to  believe 
that  President  Nixon  was  a  man  who  under- 
stood their  problems  and  would  address  him- 
self to  their  solution  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  they  had  fought  to  defend  and  as  the 
acknowledgement  of  their  service  by  a  grate- 
ful government  and  people. 

Those  words  of  President  Nixon  last  jTme,^ 
less   than   six   months   after   taking   ofBce, 
sounded  just  grand,  didn't  they? 

But  the  sorry  and  dismal  record  of  his  Ad- 
ministration up  to  now  has  proved  them  to 
be  nothing  more  than  words,  well-inten- 
tioned petbaps,  but  empty  and  meaningless 
irtien  compared  to  his  performance. 

In  the  11  months  of  Its  life,  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  opposed  or  asked  that 
action  be  delayed  on  virtuaUy  every  piece  of 
noajor,  meaningful,  vital  veterans  le^slatlon 
introduced  Into  Ooogtess. 

Cos  at  the  most  f"*'^  f xax^>IeB  of  ths 
failure  o<  Praaldent  MlzQn'a  vtterances  to 
match  what  he  ultimately  advocated  is  that 
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ot  Increasing  OI  Bill  training  and  educa- 
tion allowances. 

The  origin  of  that  goes  back  to  last  June 
when  President  Nixon  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  needs  of  the  returning 
Vietnam  veteran,  with  special  emphasis  on 
his  training  and  education. 

An  Interim  report  of  that  commission  rec- 
ommended a  13%  boost  in  subsistence  pay- 
ments and  President  Nixon  implied  he  would 
veto  anything  higher. 

The  Senate,  however,  approved  a  46%  In- 
crease. The  House  voted  a  27%  hike  in  the 
allowance. 

President  Nixon's  attitude  toward  raising 
the  OI  Bill  allowance  for  student  veterans 
is  inconceivable  in  light  of  his  oft  repeated 
concern  over  the  failure  of  veterans  return- 
ing from  Vietnam  to  take  advantaige  of  the 
OI  Bill  to  Increase  their  earning  power. 

Reams  of  documentation  have  been  pro- 
vided him  demonstrating  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  the  young  men  are  not 
going  back  to  school  Is  that  they  simply 
cannot  afford  it  on  the  basis  of  the  inade- 
quate allowances  they  would  receive.  As  a 
result,  they  are  losing  a  million  dollars  a 
day  In  benefits. 

When  President  Nixon  appointed  the  mem- 
bers of  that  commission,  there  was  real  con- 
cern that  the  Veterans  Administration  would 
be  controlled  not  by  Donald  E.  Johnson,  a 
former  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  named  Veterans  Administrator  by 
President  Nixon,  but  by  Robert  Finch,  sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  or 
Patrick  Moynlhan,  an  urbanologlst  with 
pronounced  leanings  toward  social  planning, 
or  Robert  P.  Mayo,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Nothing  has  happened  yet  to  dispel  that 
fear  and,  except  for  a  few  pious  pronounce- 
ments. Administrator  Johnson  has  given 
little  indication  that  he  is  anything  more 
than  a  puppet  dangling  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  strings.  The  presence  of  men 
on  that  commission  whose  antipathy  toward 
the  VA  and  veterans  benefits  in  general  is 
well  known  gives  further  reason  for  con- 
cern that  the  VA  will  be  strangled  by  the 
HEW  octopus. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Administration's 
anti-veteran  stance  Is  its  refusal  to  permit 
correction  of  the  deplorable  state  of  many 
VA  hospitals. 

As  early  as  last  April— two  months  before 
the  President  uttered  his  noble  phrases  about 
veterans  benefits — the  Administration's  bias 
began  to  emerge. 

That  was  when  the  VA  budget  for  the  1970 
fiscal  year  was  slashed  by  nearly  $90  mllllpn, 
$78.5  million  of  it  for  hospital  construction 
and  medical  operating  expenses. 

The  House,  however,  restored  nearly  all  the 
budget  cuts  in  a  move  vital  to  the  VA  be- 
cause of  its  Increased  workload  resulting  from 
the  discharge  of  75,000  young  men  each 
month,  or  a  million  a  year,  from  the  service, 
many  of  them  In  need  of  hospital  care. 

Since  then,  Administration  antics  would 
seem  inspired  by  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

To  appreciate  just  how  ridiculous  they  have 
proved  to  be.  It  is  necessary  to  review  the 
events  in  sequence. 

Former  President  Johnson's  1970  budget 
called  for  4,000  new  jobs  in  the  VA's  medical 
program,  but  President  Nixon's  revised 
^budget  in  April  lopped  them  off. 

Then  at  his  request,  mind  you.  Congress 
restored  these  jobs.  But  President  Nixon 
turned  right  around  and  cut  them  out  again 
»fter  signing  the  second  supplementad  appro- 
priations bill  for  1969. 

Ket  result  was  not  jtist  the  loss  of  4,000 
Jobs,  but  634  more. 

Of  these  lost  jobs,  378  were  to  have  been 
"Signed  to  VA  staffs  that  handle  education 
and  other  claims.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
wixon  AdmlnlstraUon  was  cutting  VA  Jjbs 
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to  the  bone  there  was  a  backlog  of  600,000 
cases  in  VA  regional  offices. 

Recently  Rep.  Henry  Helstoskl  (N.J.),  a 
member  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, contrasted  the  expendltiuw  of  $830,- 
000  In  federal  funds  to  "refurbish"  Air  Force 
One,  the  Presidential  plane,  and  "additional 
millions  of  federal  money  on  the  San  Cle- 
mente  summer  retreat  and  Key  Blscayne 
winter  retreat"  with  the  slashing  of  $17 
million  from  the  VA  lor  air  conditioning  ot 
four  veterans  hospitals. 

Because  of  the  Administration  negaUv- 
Ism,  VA  facilities  built  and  equipped  in  the 
past  two  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  returning 
veterans  stand  idle. 

As  Rep.  Olln  E.  Teague  (Texas),  Chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  told 
Congress  last  October : 

"Here  stands  over  $20  million  of  modern 
medicine's  most  advanced  technological 
equipment — ^installed  and  walUng — ^to  per- 
form life-saving  and  life-prolonging  miracles 
for  thousands  of  sick  veterans  who  are  suffer- 
ing with  kidney  disease,  heart  disease,  blind- 
ness and  nvmierous  other  ailments  which  re- 
quire Intensive  medical  treatment." 

These  facilities  total  828  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  ranging  from  a  $592,605  inten- 
sive care  unit  In  the  Bronx  to  a  $1,675  speech 
pathology  program  in  Oteen,  N.C. 

Despite  the  Administration's  consistent 
negativism  in  the  field  of  veterans  legislation. 
Congress  has  passed  much  needed  laws 
broadening  the  scope  of  legislation  to  In- 
clude hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  in- 
dire  straits. 

How  Is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  oppose  a 
measure  to  let  service-disabled  veterans  stay 
in  nursing  homes  for  nine  months  instead  of 
six,  if  there  is  a  need?  This  Administration 
is  against  such  a  bill  now  in  the  Senate. 

Can  you  imagine  anyone  being  against 
more  money  In  these  Inflationary  times  for 
widows  and  children  of  men  killed  in  the 
service?  This  Administration  was. 

Why  would  anyone  object  to  providing  VA 
medical  service  for  the  non-service-connected 
dlsabiuaes  of  a  totally  service-disabled  vet- 
eran? The  Administration  did. 

In  spite  of  Administration  obstructionism. 
Congress  passed  both  of  these  bills. 

Realizing  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  unwilUng  to  rubmlt  to  Admini- 
stration dictation  when  the  public  Interest 
was  involved,  President  Nixon  signed  the 
two  into  law. 

There  you  have  it,  the  record  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  date. 

It  is  one  that  reveals  shocking  indifference 
on  the  part  of  Administrator  Johnson  and 
the  Administration  to  the  plight  of  the  mil- 
lions of  men  who  answered  their  nation's 
call  willingly,  even  eagerly,  only  to  face  on 
their  return  home  a  callousness  from  the 
Administration  rarely  equalled  in  this  na- 
tion's history. 

The  veterans  deserve  and  have  every  rea- 
son to  expect  better  than  this  from  an 
Administration  pledged  to  their  welfare. 
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the  statement  attributed   to  the   >^ce 
President. 

After  all,  he  could  not  have  criticized 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Albert  Gore,  for  attempting 
to  provide  the  average  taxpayer  wiUi  a 
modest  increase  in  his  dependency  ex- 
emption, while  Mr.  Agnew  strongly  de- 
fended the  farm  subsidy  program  and 
criticized  those  Senators  who  opposed 
such  increases  in  the  farm  subsidies.  The 
Vice  President  could  not  have  meant  that 
an  increase  in  dependency  exemption  of 
$200  to  the  average  taxpayer  was  infla- 
tionary while  the  yearly  subsidy  pajrment 
of  $3,010,042  to  the  Boswell  Farm  of 
Corcoran,  Calif.,  was  not. 


THE  FIRST  TUESDAY 


IS  THE  NEWS  SLANTED? 


HON  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  recently  made  certain  com- 
ments about  biased  news  coverage.  After 
reading  a  story  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  which  quoted  the  speech  of 
the  Vice  President  before  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  I  would  have 
to  agree.  No  one  could  really  have  said 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11.  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  witnessed  the  NBC 
documentary  on  their  show  "The  First 
Tuesday"  which  was  aired  December  2, 
1969. 1  appreciate  it  is  not  easy  to  depict 
both  sides  of  the  situation,  but  in  order 
that  Monbers  do  not  obtain  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  only  one  side  to  the 
problem  of  Indian  integration,  I  insert 
a  letter  written  to  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  by  Ramon  A.  Roubideaux,  an 
Indian  lawyer  Uving  at  Port  Pierre,  S. 
Dak.  Mr.  Roubideaux  is  a  highly  success- 
ful lawyer  and  one  of  the  top  criminal 
defense  lawyers  in  our  State.  The  letter, 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers, is  as  follows : 

Deab  Tont:  I  saw  the  documentary  on 
the  Thomas  White  Hawk  case  In  your  "First 
Tuesday  Show"  over  NBC  on  December  2, 
1969.  It  very  effectively  revealed  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  the  poverty-stricken  conditions 
on  our  Indian  Reservations.  The  report  was 
effective  In  this  regard. 

However,  the  report  was  disappointing  in 
many  respects.  It  failed  to  place  the  blame 
for  these  sub-standard  conditions  where  it 
belongs,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  U.S.  Biweau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Although  the  report  did 
not  specifically  say  so,  it  seemed  to  accuse 
South  Dakotans  by  implication  of  discrimi- 
nation and  ill  treatment  of  Indian  people. 
This  Is  not  true  and  contrary  to  the  facts. 
After  one  recovered  from  Initial  shock  at 
these  appalling  conditions,  one's  reaction 
would  be  to  support  increased  appropriations 
and  activity  by  the  very  system  which  has 
failed  so  miserably  In  the  past.  Your  report 
was  parUcularly  misleading  and  distorted 
because  of  the  following  truths  : 

1.  The  State  of  South  Dakoto  has  no  r«- 
sponslbillty  whatsoever  for  the  care  of  Indian 
people  or  the  administration  of  their  affairs. 
This  is  a  Federal  responslblUty. 

2.  The  Baxter  Berry  case  was  misrepre- 
sented. Berry  was  acquitted  on  the  grounds 
of  self  defense  by  a  Jury  after  entering  a 
plea  of  not  guilty.  Thomas  White  Hawk  plead 
guilty  to  premeditated  murder  against  the 
advice  of  his  counsel.  The  fact  the  one  was 
a  white  man  and  the  other  Indian  was.  In  my 
opinion,  immaterial. 

3.  Indians,  as  a  whole,  receive  equal  If  not 
preferential  treatment  In  our  state  courts. 
I  speak  from  20  years  of  experience. 

4.  The  few  cases  of  discrimination  which 
occur  today  are  the  result  of  econonUc  con- 
ditions and  not  racial  status. 
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5.  Our  relations  with  our  white  neighbors 
may  haye  received  a  severe  setback  because 
(a  these  unfair  cbarg**. 

6.  Jail  conditloos  fA  White  RItw,  South 
Dakota,  while  bad,  must  be  endured  by  both 
white  and  Indian  prisoners. 

I  felt  very  uneasy  that  a  cold-blooded  killer 
like  White  Hawk  should  be  selected  to  dram- 
atize conditions  on  our  reeerrations.  The 
failure  to  property  treat  and  diagnose  his 
mental  troubles  Is  a  situation  shared  in  this 
state  by  both  white  and  Indian  defendants. 
I  would  think  that  most  of  our  Indian  and 
white  citizens  in  this  great  state  would  be 
properly  indignant  with  your  unfair  report. 

Perhaps  you  can  do  better  in  the  future. 

On  this  same  subject  is  a  portion  of  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Charles  R.  Hogue, 
news  director  of  KWYR  radio  station  in 
Winner,  S.  Dak.: 

I  am  referring  to  a  segment  of  the  NBC 
program,  "The  First  Tuesday  In  December", 
seen  on  December  2,  1969.  The  program  dealt 
with  the  life  of  a  convicted  murderer, 
Thomas  James  White  Hawk.  The  program, 
although  acknowledging  that  the  facts 
pointed  to  his  guilt,  was  a  play  on  the  emo- 
tions of  the  nation  for  a  boy  brought  up  in 
poverty  and  neglect.  Scenes  in  the  program 
showed  only  the  worst  possible  conditions 
which  unforttinately  do  exist  on  the  Rosebud 
Reservation.  However,  the  program  left  the 
Impression  that  nothing  has  been  done  to 
help  the  American  Indian  in  the  past  300 
years. 

Omitted  from  the  program  were  any  scenes 
of  the  4.5  million  dollar  school  complex  at 
Mission,  South  Dakota.  There  were  no  shots 
of  the  modem  Rosebud  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospital  at  Rosebud.  There  were  no 
pictures  of  the  hundreds  of  transitional  or 
Rosebud  "400"  houses  that  have  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  from  four  to  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars each.  There  was  no  mention  of  the  In- 
dustry that  has  been  brought  to  the  Rosebud 
Reservation  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  Indian 
people.  There  was  no  mention  of  the  legal 
services  provided  for  members  of  the  Siotix 
Tribe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  eksenee  what  was  left  was  the  ImpresslMi 
that  the  area  and  the  nation  Is  standing  by 
and  doing  absolutely  nothing  to  help  these 
pec^le.  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
many  of  the  programs  have  not  been  handled 
properly  and  that  much  needs  to  be  done. 
But  wouldn't  it  have  been  fair  for  the  pro- 
gram to  have  shown  the  people  that  pro- 
grams are  underway  to  see  that  the  Thomas 
James  White  Hawk  Incident  is  not  repeated. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  insert  three 
paragraphs  from  a  letter  by  attorney 
Don  Bierle  of  Yankton  addressed  to  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  of  which  I 
was  provided  with  a  copy.  The  para- 
graphs are  as  follows: 

However,  the  presentation  above  referred 
to  was  not  based  on  fact  and  was  so  preju- 
diced and  biased  that  it  unfairly  and  most 
tragically  misrepresented  what  is  in  fact  the 
truth.  In  my  opinion  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  betrayed  every  principle  of 
Its  responslblUty  to  the  American  public  and 
violated  every  reason  why  the  news  media 
should  be  given  the  right  and  privUege  of 
non-censorship  in  the  presentation  of  its 
material. 

The  personnel  who  produced  this  show, 
through  the  inaccuracy  d  the  Information 
presented  and  the  spectacular  manner  in 
which  lit  was  done  demonstrated  their  com- 
plete Incompetence  and  utter  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  Indian  problem.  In  using  the 
Thomas  White  Hawk  case,  which  in  the  first 
instance  is  not  even  a  proper  foundation 
upon  which  to  base  presentation  of  Indian 
problems,  the  National  Broadcasting  person- 
nel were  Inept  and  presented  a  most  dis- 
torted picture  of  South  Dakota  and  in  par- 
ticular completely  missed  the  point  In 
its  approach  to  the  problem. 

I  personally  wish  to  Invite  NBC  to  South 
Dakota  to  present  another  documentary  on 
the  Indian  problem  and  we  will  be  most 
happy  to  cooperate  in  every  respect  in  giving 
you  complete  access  to  any  area  <rf  the  state 
you  wish  to  investigate  and  to  any  people 
you  might  wish  to  mtervlew.  Tou  may  wish 
to  H>end  more  time  here  than  most  poll- 
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tldans  who  seem  to  uneovMT  answers  ta 
most  problems  within  a  few  hours  of  visita- 
tion. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  IN  TANZANIA 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania  oeletvates 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  indQ)end- 
ence  of  Tanganjrika,  one  of  its  two  con- 
stituent states.  Tanganyika  and  the  is- 
land of  Zanzibar  joined  together  to  form 
Tanzania  in  1964.  Tanganyika— now 
Tanzania — since  its  independence  has 
assumed  a  role  of  leadership  among  its 
sister  African  republics.  The  President 
of  Tanzania,  Julius  Nyerere,  has  beoi 
an  outspoken  African  nationalist.  Tan- 
zania has  also  been  a  leader  In  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  African  unity. 

Yet,  although  Tanzania  has  lo(Aed 
outward,  more  significantly  it  has  looked 
inward  and  developed  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  its  own  problems  and  pros- 
pects. President  Nyerere's  Arusha  Decla- 
ration in  which  he  declared  a  policy  of 
self-reliance  as  Tanzania's  ideology  for 
develcH>ment  has  become  a  benchmark 
In  the  history  of  African  development. 
Following  President  Nyerere's  lead  many 
African  nations  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
setting  more  realistic  development  goals 
in  terms  of  their  needs,  assets,  and  pros- 
pects for  external  assistance. 

Thus,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  wishing  Tanzania  a  proq)er- 
ous  and  peaceful  future  and  In  saluting 
that  nation  on  this  important  national 
holiday. 
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